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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— rAiir«rfai(,  February  5,  1987 


The  House  met  at  11  a.m.  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  Speaker  pro 
tempore  [Mr.  Obey]. 


DESIGNATION  OF  SPEAKER  PRO 
TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  House  the  following  com- 
munication from  the  Speaker: 

Washington,  DC. 
February  4,  1987. 
I  hereby  designate  the  Honorable  David 
R.  Obey  to  act  as  Speaker  pro  tempore  on 
Thursday.  February  5.  1987. 

Jim  Wright, 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 


PRAYER 


Rev.  Dr.  Ronald  F.  Christian,  assist- 
ant to  the  bishop,  the  American  Lu- 
theran Church,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Our  Father  and  our  God,  it  is  our 
duty,  as  well  as  our  privilege,  to  ac- 
knowledge Your  presence  and  recog- 
nize our  dependence  upon  You,  the  Al- 
mighty One. 

As  we  bow  our  heads  this  day,  we 
offer  these  words  as  our  reflection: 

O  God,  we  pray  that  I,  as  a  person, 
and  we,  as  a  people,  may  seek  to  do 
what  is  right,  not  expedient;  that  we 
may  earnestly  love  benevolence,  not 
indolence;  and  that  we  may  always 
walk  himibly  before  You  as  servants. 

Hear  and  bless  our  petition.  Amen. 


Control  Act  to  provide  for  the  renewal 
of  the  quality  of  the  Nation's  waters, 
and  for  other  purposes,"  returned  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States 
with  his  objections,  to  the  House  of 
Representatives,  in  which  it  originat- 
ed, and  passed  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives on  reconsideration  of  the 
same,  it  was 

Resolved,  That  the  said  bill  pass, 
two-thirds  of  the  Senators  present 
having  voted  in  the  affirmative. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  Senate  has  passed  without  amend- 
ment a  concurrent  resolution  of  the 
House  of  the  following  title: 

H.  Con.  Res.  36.  Concurrent  resolution 
providing  for  the  conditional  tuijourmnent 
of  the  House  from  February  11  to  February 
18,  1987,  and  a  conditional  adjournment  of 
the  Senate  from  February  5  or  6  to  Febru- 
ary 16,  1987. 


THE  JOURNAL 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE 
SPEAKER  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  desires  to  announce  that  pursu- 
ant to  clause  4,  rule  I,  the  Speaker 
signed  the  following  enrolled  joint  res- 
olution on  Wednesday.  February  4, 
1987: 

House  Joint  Resolution  102,  joint 
resolution  making  emergency  addi- 
tional funds  available  by  transfer  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30, 
1987,  for  the  Emergency  Food  and 
Shelter  Program  for  the  Federal 
Emergency  Management  Agency. 


If  you  are  on  Social  Security,  any- 
body hearing  my  voice  or  reading 
these  words,  I  do  not  have  to  explain 
to  you  why  there  ought  to  be  an  inde- 
pendent agency.  And  if  you  are  Mem- 
bers of  the  U.S.  House  of^Representa- 
tives  who  served  in  the  99th  Congress 
I  dare  say  I  need  not  explain  it  to  you 
either  because  you  voted  for  it  in  the 
last  Congress  where  it  passed  unani- 
mously. 

The  same  legislation  prohibits  so- 
called  disinvestment,  which  simply 
means  that  in  a  budget  crunch,  what- 
ever the  administration  is,  that  admin- 
istration cannot  dip  into  the  Social  Se- 
curity trust  fund  in  order  to  pay  for 
bubble  gum  or  widgets  or  whatever 
else  the  Government  might  have  in 
mind. 

In  short,  this  legislation  is  designed, 
and  I  dare  say  is  destined,  to  create 
more  dignity  in  the  Social  Security 
Administration,  more  efficiency,  and 
therefore  a  better  Social  Security 
System  for  all  Americans. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  has  examined  the  Journal  of 
the  last  day's  proceedings  and  an- 
noimces  to  the  House  his  approval 
thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I,  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 
A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Hallen,  one  of  its  clerks,  annoimced 
that  the  Senate  having  proceeded  to 
reconsider  the  bill  (H.R.  1)  "An  act  to 
amend  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 


CREATING  INDEPENDENT 

AGENCY   FOR   SOCIAL   SECURI- 
TY ADMINISTRATION 

(Mr.  JACOBS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
the  responsibility  and  the  privilege  of 
introducing  today  on  behalf  of  every 
member  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Social  Security  of  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  legislation  to  create 
an  independent  agency  for  the  Social 
Security  Administration. 


THE  ETHIOPIAN  RESETTLEMENT 
PROGRAM 

(Mr.  ROTH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarlts.) 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  week, 
we  learn  that  the  Ethiopian  Govern- 
ment is  resuming  its  forced  resettle- 
ment program.  This  effort— undertak- 
en at  the  height  of  Ethiopia's 
famine— has  already  forced  over 
600,000  men,  women,  and  children  at 
gunpoint  to  leave  their  homes  for 
barbed-wire  camps  hundreds  of  miles 
away.  This  brutal  and  politically  moti- 
vated scheme  caused  an  estimated 
100,000  deaths. 

Now.  we  are  told  that  the  Ethiopian 
Government  has  targeted  an  addition- 
al 180,000  people  to  send  to  these 
camps.  And  in  45  days,  the  first  group 
of  men  will  be  rounded  up. 

Some  people  will  defend  the  Ethiopi- 
an Government  which  calls  this  atroci- 
ty an  economic  development  undertak- 
ing. I  urge  these  people  to  read  the 
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words  of  David  Kom,  who  Just  com- 
pleted his  tour  as  head  of  the  United 
States  Embassy  mission  in  Ethiopia. 
This  is  what  he  says: 

The  callousMM  ind  dereliction  of  the 
Ethiopian  Oovenunent  In  the  face  of  mas- 
■iTe  aufferlng  by  its  dtlsens  makes  a  sad  and 
ahocklac  tale  *  *  *.  The  same  is  true  of  the 
Ethiopian  Oovemment's  resettlement  pro- 
gnun  [proper  planning  and  execution]  have 
been  oonapieuoualy  absent  from  the  Ethio- 
pian Oovemment's  program,  and  so  has  for 
the  moat  part  even  elementary  concern  for 
human  life.  (See  "Ethiopia,  the  United 
States,  and  the  Soviet  Union."  by  Duvfd 
Kom.) 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join  Con- 
gressman Bill  Gray  and  me  in  co- 
spooaoring  HJ(.  588.  the  Promotion  of 
Democracy  Act  of  1987.  The  bill  calls 
for  a  halt  to  the  forced  resettlement 
program  and  sanctions  against  the 
Elthlopian  Government. 


ECONOMIC  CRISIS  IN  RURAL 
AMERICA  AND  THE  FAMILY 
FARMERS 

(Mr.  OBERSTAR  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  OBERSTAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
economic  crisis  in  rural  America  con- 
tinues to  engulf  family  farmers  at  an 
alarming  rate.  Recently,  at  a  hearing 
on  farm  problems  in  my  district  at 
Hincldey.  MN.  a  young  dairy  farmer 
rose  to  say: 

If  we  were  within  $10  billion  of  balancing 
the  budget,  I  am  sure  every  farmer  in  rural 
America  would  agree  that  agriculture  could 
take  that  $10  billion  hit  and  we  wouldn't 
complain. 

He  went  on  to  say: 

But  the  fact  is  that  we  have  seen  agricul- 
ture cut  and  fanners  hurt,  but  the  budget 
isn't  anywhere  near  being  balanced. 

And  he  concluded  by  saying: 

There  is  no  point  to  the  pain. 

More  significantly,  to  the  point  of 
my  concern  today,  is  a  statment  which 
I  would  like  to  include  in  the  Record 
at  this  point  from  Ron  Haughlie,  a 
didry  farmer  near  Rush  City,  MN,  who 
talked  about  the  erosion  of  community 
spirit  in  countryside  America  when  he 
said: 

We  are  losing  the  neighborliness,  commu- 
nity spirit  and  cooperative  attitude  of  help- 
ing one  another  as  we  tise  our  energies  to 
help  ourselves. 

He  spoke  about  the  erosion  of  moral 
fiber  in  rural  America  as  a  result  of 
the  farm  crisis.  That  is  a  fundamental 
concern  which  this  Congress  must 
keep  in  mind  when  revising  the  1985 
farm  bill  which  has  visited  such  eco- 
nomic distress  upon  rural  America. 

Mr.  Haughlie's  statement  is  such  an 
eloquent  and  profound  analysis  of  the 
effect  upon  farm  families  of  the  wors- 
ening crisis  in  agriculture,  that  I 
submit  it  for  the  Record  and  com- 


mend it  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues: 

This  won't  show  up  on  any  government 
report  or  statistical  analysis  but  I  am  con- 
cerned about  the  broader  social  implications 
of  what  Is  happening  in  the  countryside.  As 
hard  times  continue  their  relentless  creep 
closer  and  closer  and  threaten  each  of  our 
farme,  we  are  no  longer  as  concerned  about 
our  neighbor  but  more  worried  about  our 
own  eltutation  and  what  we  can  do  to  hang 
on.  Each  foreclosure  or  failed  farm  brings 
the  reality  one  farm  closer  to  those  remain- 
ing. 

Hiatorically,  decisions  in  rural  America 
have  been  based  on  what  is  right  for  society 
as  well  as  right  for  our  business.  We  have 
operated  on  the  tradition  of  right  and 
wrong,  good  and  bad,  black  and  white.  This 
is  changing.  Fanners  that  survive  these 
timea  will  be  harder  and  will  operate  more 
In  the  grey  area  of  the  business  world.  They 
will  to  what  needs  to  be  done  to  show  a 
profit:  disregard  absolute  right  and  wrong. 
The  cardinal  sin  will  not  be  doing  something 
shady  but  in  getting  caught  doing  it. 

We  are  losing  the  neighborliness,  commu- 
nity spirit  and  cooperative  attitude  of  help- 
ing one  another  as  we  use  our  energies  to 
help  ourselves.  Charity  will  not  come  from  a 
willing  heart  but  will  be  a  management  deci- 
sion based  on  an  accountant's  recommenda- 
tion as  to  what  is  good  for  the  business. 

When  that  happens  in  rural  America 
we've  lost  the  compassion  and  moral  fiber 
that  has  held  this  country  together  for 
these  first  200  years.  We  are  losing  more 
than  farms  and  farmers. 

Ron  Haughlie, 

Dairy  Farmer. 

RdAh  Citv.  MN.  Chisago  County. 
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CROSS-COMPLIANCE  PROVI- 

SIONS OF  1980  FARM  BILL  AD- 
VEEISELY  AFFECT  OAT  FARM- 
ERS 

(Mr.  GRAND Y  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarlcs.) 

Mr.  GRANDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  Introducing  legislation  to  amend 
the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  to  provide 
that  a  producer's  1987  and  subsequent 
crop  of  oats  on  a  farm  may  exceed  the 
permitted  acreage  base  if  that  produc- 
er is  participating  in  the  Com  Pro- 
gram. 

The  cross-compliance  provisions  of 
the  1985  farm  bill,  as  they  are  being 
applied  to  the  Feed  Grains  Program, 
are  adversely  affecting  many  oat  farm- 
ers, particularly  livestock  producers. 

The  result  of  applying  compliance 
within  the  Feed  Grains  Program  is 
that  oats  farmers— who  are  not  pro- 
ducing a  crop  that  is  in  excess— are 
iieing  forced  into  making  a  choice  be- 
tween two  negative  alternatives,  either 
not  signing  up  for  the  commodity  pro- 
grams or  changing  their  operations 
significantly  concerning  oats  and  live- 
stock. 

In  order  to  grow  as  much  oats  as  is 
needed  in  their  operation,  they  will 
not  be  eligible  to  place  their  com  crop 
in  the  1987  Federal  Farm  Program. 
This  simply  cannot  be. 


My  bUl  will  allow  farmers  to  partici- 
pate in  the  Com  Program  while  still 
maintaining  their  oat  production  by 
eliminating  compliance  requirements 
within  the  Peed  Grains  Program. 

It  is  Unthinkable  to  this  Member 
that  at  this  time  of  great  distress  in 
the  farm  commodity  that  farmers  be 
prohibited  from  growing  a  crop  that  is 
in  excess  and  that  the  United  States  in 
turn  imports  oats  from  foreign  coun- 
tries for  domestic  use.  In  1985  the 
United  States  imported  431,282  metric 
tons  of  oats  from  Sweden  and  Finland. 
From  October  1985  to  September  1986 
we  imported  379,678  metric  tons  of 
oats  from  these  countries.  On  average 
they  supply  from  70  to  90  percent  of 
our  oat  imports.  Clearly  there  is  a 
shortage  of  domestic  oats,  and  our 
farmers  should  be  allowed  to  enter  the 
domestic  market  without  penalty.  The 
Etu-opeans  are  teaching  us  agricultural 
independence,  so  let's  be  independent 
of  the  Eiiropeans. 

Many  farmers  use  their  oats  on  farm 
for  feed  piuposes.  Oat  straw  is  used 
for  livestock  bedding  while  in  the  field 
it  serves  as  cover  for  pasture  and  hay. 
Oats  also  enhances  soil  conservation. 
We  must  keep  in  mind  that  the  alter- 
native to  not  planting  oats  is  the 
planting  of  soybeans  on  their  former 
oat  acres.  Soybeans  are  a  commodity 
which  we  now  grow  in  abundance  and 
is  much  harder  on  the  soil. 

I  do  not  question  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  has  made  its  deci- 
sion on  oross  compliance  and  compli- 
ance within  the  Peed  Grains  Program 
in  good  faith.  However,  I  strongly  dis- 
agree with  the  decision  affecting  oats 
compliance  and  urge  support  for  this 
bill  that  I  viriU  be  introducing. 
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THE  DEVASTATION  OP  AMERI- 
CA'S STANDING  IN  WORLD 
TRADE 

(Mr.  MURPHY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarlcs.) 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  two  recent  news  items 
which  Justly  illustrate  this  administra- 
tion's record  on  trade. 

First,  the  Commerce  Department, 
last  week,  released  figures  which  quan- 
tify what  many  of  us  and  many  of  our 
unemployed  constitutents  are  already 
painfully  aware— that  the  United 
States  continues  to  lead  the  world  in 
the  production  of  debt.  The  record 
trade  deficit  of  $148.5  bUllon  in  1985 
has  been  surpassed  by  a  new  record 
trade  deficit  of  $169.8  billion  last  year. 

Meanwhile,  even  the  rosy  analysis  of 
the  President's  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers  cannot  belie  the  fact  that  we 
will  see  only  a  modest  $30  bUlion  gain 
next  year.  But  even  this  hoped  for  suc- 


cess will  be  more  the  result  of  a  de- 
cline in  the  value  of  the  dollar  abroad 
than  in  improvement  in  U.S.  competi- 
tiveness. 

The  second  item  of  note  is  a  report 
that  the  United  States  awarded  over 
$9  billion  in  military  contracts  to  for- 
eign companies  last  year.  At  the  same 
time,  the  amount  of  foreign  military 
sales  by  American  companies  has  been 
halved,  from  14.8  billion  in  1980  to  7.1 
billion  last  year.  The  net  effect  of  this 
policy  is  to  exacerbate  our  trade  im- 
balance, stifle  employment  and  eco- 
nomic growth  and  create  national  se- 
curity problems. 

For  too  long,  we  have  remained 
silent  while  the  policies  of  this  admin- 
istration have  devastated  America's 
standing  in  world  trade.  As  a  result, 
since  1981  the  U.S  trade  deficit  has 
grown  sevenfold,  from  $25  to  $170  bil- 
lion. In  just  the  last  2  years  the  trade 
deficit  has  doubled.  In  fact,  the  United 
States  is  now  the  world's  largest 
debtor  nation.  Is  this  the  kind  of 
future  we  want  to  be  planning  for  our 
children. 

A  careful,  nonpartisan,  and  responsi- 
ble examination  of  economic  reality  in 
the  last  5  years  demands  that  we  take 
a  new  direction  in  trade  policy.  We 
must  make  a  committed  investment  in 
human  capital  with  education,  train- 
ing and  retraining  programs  designed 
to  improve  the  competitiveness  of 
American  workers  in  world  markets. 
We  must  put  an  end  to  the  unfair 
labor  practices  of  our  trading  partners 
that  make  a  mockery  of  free  trade. 
And  we  must  demonstrate  our  commit- 
ment to  American  industry  by  putting 
an  end  to  the  dangerously  inane  policy 
of  contracting  overseas  for  military 
equipment. 


have  been  undertaken  by  the  PAA  and 
others.  Such  efforts  will  not  produce 
perfect  solutions  and  we  should  not 
expect  them  to.  What  we  should 
expect  is  that  technology  that  we  have 
at  our  disposal  be  utilized  to  restore 
order  and  safety  to  our  crowded  air- 
ways. 

The  time  to  act  is  long  past  due.  We 
need  to  move  quickly  and  decisively 
now  to  see  to  it  that  events  such  as  the 
one  that  occurred  this  past  weekend 
do  not  occur  in  the  future. 


RESTORE  ORDER  AND  SAFETY 

TO  OUR  CROWDED  AIRWAYS 

(Mr.    PACKARD    asked     and    was 

given  permission  to  address  the  House 

for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 

his  remarks.) 

Mr.  PACKARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
past  weekend  there  was  a  near  midair 
collision  over  the  skies  of  Cerritos,  CA. 
What  is  so  disturbing  about  this  event, 
aside  from  the  potential  for  a  large 
loss  of  life,  is  that  it  occurred  at 
roughly  the  same  time,  in  roughly  the 
same  location  and  involving  the  same 
airline  that  was  involved  in  the  August 
31,  1986  collision  of  two  aircraft  over 
Cerritos  which  claimed  82  lives  and  de- 
stroyed a  neighborhood. 

Near  midair  collisions  are  occurring 
with  increasing  frequency  all  over  the 
country  and  point  to  severe  flaws  in 
our  ability  to  manage  our  national  air- 
space and  in  the  ability  of  pilots  to 
monitor  surrounding  traffic  independ- 
ently of  overworked  and  understaffed 
air  traffic  control  centerj. 

Over  the  past  several  years,  efforts 
to  develop  improved  safety  in  our  skies 


A  WAITING  PERIOD  FOR 
HANDGUN  PURCHASE 

(Mr.  FEIGHAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  hand- 
guns kill  at  least  50  people  every  single 
day. 

But  nearly  20  years  after  the  pas- 
sage of  our  first  Federal  gun  control 
legislation,  we  still  have  no  effective 
law  for  keeping  handguns  out  of  the 
wrong  hands. 

Yesterday  I  introduced  legislation 
designed  to  fill  that  gap. 

The  Handgun  Violence  Prevention 
Act  of  1987  mandates  a  7 -day  waiting 
period  on  the  purchase  of  all  hand- 
guns. With  this  law  in  place,  no  sale  of 
a  handgun  could  be  completed  until 
local  police  have  a  weeklong  opportu- 
nity to  check  up  on  potential  handgun 
purchasers. 

This  is  a  simple  piece  of  legislation, 
but  it  will  save  lives. 

A  7-day  delay  will  deter  criminals, 
who  won't  take  the  chance  that  a 
background  check  might  land  them  in 
jail.  That's  why  it's  been  supported  by 
the  major  police  organizations  of  this 
Nation. 

And  a  7-day  delay  will  provide  a  cool- 
ing off  period  for  disturbed  or  dis- 
traught individuals  who  otherwise 
might  but— and  use— a  handgim  in  the 
heat  of  a  horrible  moment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  waiting  periods  work. 
California  prevents  1,200  ineligible 
people  from  getting  handguns  every 
year.  And  New  Jersey  has  turned  away 
30,000  potential  killers  in  the  past 
decade. 

Now  is  the  time  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  build  on  that  proven 
record  of  effectiveness  by  passing  the 
Handgun  Violence  Protection  Act. 


HUD  INCOME  VERIFICATION' 
ACT  OF  1987 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Delaware  [Mr.  Carper]  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  CARPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
happy  to  be  joined  by  my  colleague, 
David  Dreier  of  California,  in  intro- 
ducing today  the  HUD  Income  Verifi- 
cation Act  of  1987.  This  legislation  is 


intended  specifically  to  reduce  the  in- 
cidence of  fraud  and  abuse  that  exists 
in  certain  HUD  programs.  Our  goal  is 
to  t>etter  ensure  that  the  fimds  au- 
thorized and  appropriated  by  the  Con- 
gress are  targeted  to  assist  truly  needy 
individuals  and  families. 

The  need  for  this  legislation  is  clear. 
Currently,  HUD  provides  rental  assist- 
ance is  excess  of  $9  billion  annually  to 
approximately  4  million  households. 
The  amount  alloted  to  each  .household 
is  based  on  all  sources  and  amounts  of 
income  for  members  of  that  house- 
hold. HUD'S  only  means  of  verifying 
income  at  the  present  time  is  based  on 
voluntary  disclosure  and  certification. 

Unfortunately,  there  have  been  doc- 
umented cases  in  many  areas  of  the 
country  involving  attempts  to  defraud 
HUD  by  falsifying  employment  verifi- 
cation forms  or  failing  to  list  assets  on 
applications.  It  is  estimated  that  at 
least  15  percent  of  HUD-assisted 
households  are  either  totally  ineligible 
or  are  receiving  more  assistance  than 
is  allowable  because  they  have  under 
reported  their  income.  HUD's  inspec- 
tor general  has  estimated  that  this  re- 
sults in  overpayments  in  excess  of 
$200  million  ^imually— and  that  is 
probably  a  conservative  estimate. 

This  legislation  proposes  to  supple- 
ment the  current  system  of  voluntary 
disclosure  of  income  with  a  new 
system  in  fiscal  year  1989.  Begiiming 
then,  HUD  would  utilize  computer 
matching  to  compare  the  income,  vol- 
untarily reported  by  participants  in 
certain  programs,  with  the  employer- 
reported  wage  date  already  collected 
by  Social  Security  number  in  each 
State. 

Significant  discrepancies  thus  gener- 
ated would  be  examined  more  closely. 
Affected  individuals  would  be  given 
the  opportunity  to  contest  the  find- 
ings of  this  process. 

D  1120 

The  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
*Dreier]  and  I  are  sensitive  to  the  con- 
cerns that  must  be  addressed  when- 
ever it  is  suggested  that  Social  Securi- 
ty numbers  be  used  for  any  purpose 
other  than  traditional  ones.  Adequate 
safeguards  to  protect  the  privacy  of 
program  applicants  and  program  par- 
ticipants, I  tliink,  are  essential.  It  is 
also  necessary  that  the  confidentiality 
of  income  data  be  ensured.  We  believe 
that  this  bill  adequately  does  so. 

I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
invite  my  colleagues  to  join  Mr. 
Dreier  and  m^ielf  as  cosponsors  of 
this  legislation.  -We  believe  that  it  ad- 
dresses one  Grace  Commission  recom- 
mendation which  does  make  sense. . 

The  98th  Congress  in  1984  estab- 
lished similar  independent  income  ver- 
ification procedures  for  two  other  pro^  ^ 
grams— Aid  to  Families  with  Depend- 
ent Children  and  also  the  Food  Stamp 
Program. 
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If  you  wish  to  Join  us  as  a  cosponsor 
or  if  you  have  additional  questions. 
please  feel  free  to  contact  Helen  Wie- 
derhom  (22&-4165)  In  my  office  or  Jeff 
Bobeck  (22S-230S)  In  Representative 
DansB's  office. 

I  thank  the  Speaker  for  allowing  me 
these  5  minutes  to  describe  our  legisla- 
tion. 


FREE  THE  FARMERS  TO  SELL 
THEIR  PRODUCTS  TO  CUBA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
OncT).  Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  Alsxahdkr]  is  recognized  for  30 
minutes. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Americans  love  our  freedom,  the  free- 
d<»n  to  do  and  to  say  as  we  please,  the 
freedom  to  work  where  we  wish  to 
work,  and  the  freedom  to  produce 
what  we  can.  One  of  the  hallmarks  of 
a  free  society  is  the  freedom  to  seU 
one's  product  to  a  willing  buyer.  We 
have  heard  a  lot  about  American  com- 
petitiveness in  the  world  marketplace 
lately,  and  all  Americans  would  like  to 
compete  in  that  marketplace.  But  to 
be  competitive  one  must  have  the  op- 
portunity to  compete. 

Agriculture  is  one  of  the  industries 
in  which  the  trade  competition  is 
keenest.  Because  of  an  overvalued 
dollar,  the  growth  of  the  farm  surplus, 
and  the  use  of  huge  farm  subsidies  by 
our  major  agricultural  competitors, 
American  agriculture  is  locked  in  a 
llfe^r-death  contest  for  export  mar- 
kets. 

There  is  one  market,  the  Republic  of 
Cuba,  in  which  we  have  the  opportuni- 
ty to  be  the  toughest  and  most  domi- 
nant competitor  on  the  block. 

Instead,  we  have  decided  we  won't 
even  show  up  for  the  competition. 

American  farmers  want  the  opportu- 
nity to  compete  and  the  freedom  to 
sell  to  Cuba,  or  any  other  country  and 
the  American  public  wants  action  on 
our  trade  deficit— which  was  at  an  all- 
time  high  in  the  figures  for  1986  re- 
leased by  the  Commerce  Department 
Friday.  The  trade  deficit  was  almost 
$170  billion  last  year. 

But  it  is  the  American  Government 
that  must  act. 

For  a  quarter  century,  we  have 
treated  Cuba  as  a  sort  of  hermit  king- 
dom of  communism.  We  figured  Cuba 
had  much  more  to  gain  than  we  did 
from  commercial  relations,  and  there- 
fore we  ended  all  trade  with  Cuba  in 
1962  as  punishment  for  that  state's  ob- 
jectionable behavior.  We  have  since 
learned  that  embargoes  do  not  work. 

The  world  has  turned  many  times 
since  1962.  and  the  economic  situation 
has  turned  upside  down.  During  this 
U^jse  of  time  we  must  have  learned 
that  embargoes  do  not  work,  enforced 
embargoes  only  cause  harm  to  our 
farmers.  Last  year,  the  United  States. 
which  is  the  world's  greatest  farm  pro- 


duoer,  came  perilously  close  to  nui- 
ning  a  net  deficit  in  farm  trade. 
Indeed,  in  May  1986  we  actually 
bought  more  farm  products  than  we 
sold,  thus  nmning  a  monthly  farm 
trade  deficit  for  the  first  time  since 
1958.  The  American  farmer  must  sell 
more  products  overseas.  Since  it  no 
longer  makes  sense  to  cut  ourselves 
out  of  a  market  Just  90  miles  from 
Florida  that  has  a  sales  potential  of 
almost  a  half  billion  dollars  a  year. 

For  that  reason,  I  have  today  intro- 
duced a  resolution  calling  on  the  Presi- 
dent to  make  an  exception  to  the  em- 
bargo on  trade  with  Cuba  in  order  to 
allow  the  American  farmer  access  to 
the  Cuban  market. 

From  1981  to  1984.  Cuba  imported 
an  annual  average  of  225.2  million  dol- 
lars' worth  of  wheat,  rice,  soy'oeans 
and  feed  grains;  199.6  million  dollars' 
worth  of  dairy  products;  52.8  million 
dollars'  worth  of  cotton;  and  even  11.2 
million  dollars'  worth  of  tobacco.  That 
conies  to  a  total  annual  average  value 
for  these  commodities  of  approximate- 
ly $489  million  imported  by  Cuba. 

The  market  there,  however,  is  even 
biggger.  Cuba  cannot  import  enough  of 
these  products  to  meet  the  needs  of  its 
people.  Cuba  needs  a  source  of  farm 
products  that  is  in  the  neighborhood. 
They  are  willing  to  buy  from  us  if  we 
would  sell  to  them. 

Let  me  .stress  this  is  not  a  foreign 
policy  issue.  It  is  a  trade  issue,  and  a 
farm  issue.  The  Cubans  can't  shoot  a 
bushel  of  rice  that  we  sell  to  them 
back  at  us. 

This  is  also  a  fairness  issue.  It  is 
unfair  that  Kansas  wheat  farmers  are 
allowed  to  sell  to  the  Soviet  Union 
while  Arkansas  rice  farmers  are  not  al- 
lowed to  sell  to  Cuba. 

And  it  is  unfair  to  allow  the  Ameri- 
can farmer  to  wither  in  the  world 
market  while  the  crack  of  the  auction- 
eer's gavel  is  heard  again  and  again  in 
the  land. 

The  call  to  resume  agricultural  trade 
with  Cuba  comes  not  from  detached 
analysts  cloistered  inside  the  Washing- 
ton, DC.  Beltway.  It  comes,  instead, 
from  the  heartland 

It  comes  from  the  Farm  Bureau  Fed- 
erations of  my  district  and  State;  it 
comes  from  the  American  Agriculture 
Movement;  it  comes  from  the  board  of 
directors  of  Riceland  Foods,  Inc.,  one 
of  the  world's  largest  grain  coopera- 
tives; and  it  comes  from  the  Arkansas 
State  Senate. 

This  is  quite  a  broad  consensus 
within  my  State's  farm  community.  As 
the  Commercial  Appeal  of  Memphis 
said  in  an  article  on  January  25,  "the 
issue  of  selling  United  States  grain  to 
Cuba  is  one— possibly  the  only  one— on 
which  the  American  Farm  Bureau  and 
the  American  Agriculture  Movement 
agree." 

The  views  of  farmers  enjoy  wide- 
spread support  in  Arkansas.  For  exam- 
ple, the  Stuttgart  Daily  Leader  con- 


tended In  an  editorial  that  "We  agree 
that  it  does  not  make  such  sense  to 
allow  trade  with  the  Soviet  Union,  for 
example,  while  prohibiting  trade  with 
Cuba."  The  Stuttgart  newspaper  went 
on  to  say  that  efforts  to  expand  trade 
to  Cuba  are  especially  timely  in  light 
of  the  recent  trade  figures,  which 
show  that  agricultural  exports  de- 
clined 10.7  percent  to  $26.1  billion  in 
1986,  while  agricultural  imports  in- 
creased by  5.3  percent  to  $23.2  billion. 
All  of  the  groups  I  have  mentioned 
have  passed  resolutions  endorsing  the 
export  of  agricultural  products  to 
Cuba.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  my  unani- 
mous-consent request,  I  include  the 
text  of  the  newspaper  articles  and 
other  documents  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 
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[Farm  Bureau  Federation  of  Arkansas.  Kov. 
3. 1986] 

REsoLunoN  ON  Trade  With  the  Repxjblic 
OF  Cuba 

Whereas,  Agriculture  Exports  from  the 
United  atates  have  persistently  declined 
since  1980:  and. 

Whereas,  the  United  States  in  May  im- 
ported more  agricultural  products  than  it 
exported  for  the  first  time  since  1958,  caus- 
ing a  $15&  million  dollar  agricultural  trade 
deficit ;  aad, 

Whereas,  the  lost  of  exports  and  the  in- 
crease in  imports  are  producing  estimated 
1986  trade  deficit  of  $170  billion  dollars: 
and. 

Whereas,  an  emergency  economic  condi- 
tion exists  which  is  producing  a  decline  in 
farm  prices  and  an  increase  in  unemploy- 
ment in  Arliansas:  and. 

Wherea*.  in  the  4  year  period  preceding 
the  Cuba  embargo,  1955  to  1959,  the  United 
States  averaged  $131  million  dollar  annual 
agricultuml  sales  to  Cuba:  and. 

Whereas,  during  that  same  period  United 
States  sales  of  rice  to  Cuba  averaged  $33 
million  dollars  annually:  and, 

WhereaJ,  there  are  300,000  metric  tons  of 
Arlcansas  rice  currently  in  storage;  and, 

Whereas,  the  Republic  of  Cuba  offers  a 
potential  export  marlcet  of  300,000  metric 
tons  of  Arkansas  rice  annually:  and. 

Whereas,  the  United  States  sells  wheat  to 
the  Soviet  Union  but  the  sale  of  rice  to 
Cuba  is  embargoed,  even  though  Cuba  poses 
a  lesser  threat  to  the  security  of  the  United 
States  than  does  the  Soviet  Union:  and. 

Whereas,  the  sale  of  Arlsansas  rice  to  the 
Republic  pf  Cuba  will  cause  no  great  harm 
to  the  security  of  the  United  States:  There- 
fore, be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Arltansas  Farm 
Bureau  calls  upon  the  President  and  the 
Congress  to  take  positive  action  to  change 
the  current  policy  which  embargoes  the  sale 
of  American  farm  products,  including  Ar- 
kansas rice,  to  the  Republic  of  Cuba. 

(Note.— The  above  resolution  was  unani- 
mously adopted  at  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  Craigttead  County  Farm  Bureau  Federa- 
tion on  Monday,  November  1986.  and  will  be 
presented  to  the  State  Convention  of  the 
Arkansas  Farm  Bureau  Federation  in  Little 
Rock,  Arlaansas,  on  December  10,  1986.  The 
Resolution  is  expected  to  be  adopted  by  the 
Arkansas  Farm  Bureau  Federation  and  later 
presented  to  the  National  Meeting  to  be 
held  in  January.  1987.) 


Riceland  Foods,  Inc.. 
Stuttgart,  AR,  November  21.  1986. 
Hon.  Bill  Alexander. 
House  of  Represeiitatives, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Bill:  The  enclosed  resolution  re- 
garding the  lifting  of  the  embargo  on  sales 
of  U.S.  rice  to  Cuba  was  approved  yesterday 
by  the  board  of  directors  of  Riceland  Poods, 
Inc. 

Now  that  this  resolution  is  approved,  I 
will  begin  contacting  people  in  the  adminis- 
tration in  an  attempt  to  get  this  subject  put 
on  the  Administration's  policy  agenda.  Any 
help,  or  advice,  that  you  have  to  offer  in 
this  regard  will  be  appreciated. 

I  look  forward  to  working  with  you  on  this 
issue.  We  think  it  is  an  Important  one. 
Sincerely, 

Richard  E.  Bell. 
President  and  Chief 

Executive  Officer. 

Resolution  Regarding  Selling  Rice  to 
Cuba 

Whereas,  agricultural  exports  from  the 
United  States  have  persistently  declined 
since  1980.  and: 

Whereas,  the  United  States  in  May  1986 
imported  more  agricultural  products  than  it 
exported  for  the  first  time  since  1959.  caus- 
ing a  $152  million  dollar  agricultural  trade 
deficit,  and: 

Whereas,  the  loss  of  exports  and  the  in- 
crease in  imports  are  producing  an  estimat- 
ed 1986  trade  deficit  of  $170  billion  dollars, 
and: 

Whereas,  economic  conditions  exist  which 
are  producing  a  decline  in  farm  prices  and 
an  increase  in  unemployment  in  Arkansas 
and  other  rurtil  areas,  and: 

Whereas,  there  is  surplus  rice  currently  in 
storage,  in  Arkansas  and  elsewhere  in  the 
United  States  and: 

Whereas,  the  United  States  can  sell  com, 
wheat  and  other  farm  products  to  the 
Soviet  Union  but  the  sale  of  rice  to  Cuba  is 
embargoed,  even  though  Cuba  poses  a  lesser 
threat  to  the  security  of  The  United  States 
than  does  the  Soviet  Union,  and: 

Whereas,  the  sale  of  U.S.  rice  to  The  Re- 
public of  Cuba  will  cause  no  great  harm  to 
the  security  of  The  United  States:  There- 
fore, be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  board  of  directors  of 
Riceland  Foods.  Inc.  calls  upon  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress  to  take  positive 
action  to  change  the  current  policy  which 
embargoes  the  sale  of  American  farm  prod- 
ucts, including  V£.  rice,  to  The  Republic  of 
Cuba. 


December  16, 1987. 
Hon.  Bill  Alexander, 

U.S.    House    of    Representatives,     Cannon 
Building,  Washingtoru  DC. 

Dear  Bill:  It  was  a  pleasure  to  have  you 
with  us  during  our  recent  Arkansas  Farm 
Bureau  state  convention.  We  had  a  very 
busy  convention,  as  you  know,  electing  a 
new  slate  of  officers  and  passing  a  very 
lengthy  set  of  resolutions. 

I  understand  that  you  would  like  to  secure 
a  copy  of  our  recommendation  on  interna- 
tional trade,  particularly  as  it  affects  Cuba. 
I  have  attached  to  this  letter  a  copy  of  otir 
resolution.  You  understand,  of  course,  that 
it  is  only  a  recommendation  to  the  Ameri- 
can Farm  Bureau  Federation  and  represents 
the  Arkansas  Farm  Bureau  input  into  that 
process. 

Again,  thank. you  for  taking  the  time  to 
speak  to  our  convention.  We  will  look  for- 


ward to  working  with  you  on  other  occa- 
sions. 

Sincerely. 

Jack  G.  Justus. 
Executive  Vice  President 

The  1985  Farm  Bill 
The  1985  farm  bill,  as  related  to  rice,  is  a 
continuation  of  the  target  price  concept.  We 
support  the  following  guidelines: 

(1)  Rice  should  be  a  separate  section  of 
the  farm  bill. 

(2)  There  should  be  no  limitation  on  gov- 
ernment payments. 

(3)  We  recommend  that  loan  and  target 
price  increases  be  calculated  on  actual  cost- 
of-production  increases  for  rice. 

(4)  USDA  rice  cost-of -production  data 
should  be  a  compilation  of  published  land- 
grant  universities'  rice  cost-of-production 
data,  updated  annually. 

(5)  We  favor  a  loan  rate  at  75  percent  of 
the  target  price,  adjusted  proportionately  to 
changes  In  the  target  price. 

(6)  There  should  be  no  cross  or  off -setting 
compliance  provisions. 

(7)  We  recommended  a  public  relations 
program  on  the  part  of  Farm  Bureau  to 
counteract  bad  publicity  surrounding  the 
farm  bill,  as  related  to  its  cost  and  abuse  by 
some  farmers. 

(8)  Farmers  should  be  permitted  to  buy, 
sell,  trade  or  rotate  bases  with  other  produc- 
ers in  such  a  way  that  no  increase  in  cost  is 
accured  to  the  government. 

(9)  Lawmakers  should  give  the  farm  bill  a 
chance  to  work  by  not  eliminating  key  por- 
tions of  the  bill,  such  as  marketing  loan  and 
generic  certificates. 

We  favor  a  program  that  would  spend 
money  on  helping  export  rice  rather  than 
paying  storage  cost  on  stockpiles  in  the  U.S. 

Due  to  the  high  value  of  the  U.S.  dollar, 
we  favor  an  export  subsidy  on  rice. 

We  favor  a  tariff  on  imported  rice  to  raise 
the  cost  to  equal  that  of  domestic  grown 
rice. 

American  Farm  Bureau  should  call  upon 
the  President  and  the  Congress  to  take  posi- 
tive action  to  change  the  current  policy 
which  embargoes  the  sale  of  American  farm 
products,  including  Arkansas  rice,  to  the  Re- 
public of  Cuba. 

[Meeting  in  Memphis,  TN.  Jan.  17,  1987] 

American  Agriculture  Movement  or 
Resolution 

Whereas,  a  potential  market  exists  for 
huge  amounts  of  rice  in  the  Nation  of  Cuba 
that  is  now  closed  to  U.S.  producers: 

Whereas,  this  lost  market  is  contributing 
significantly  to  surplu#  stocks  held  in  the 
United  States  and  is  contradictory  to  U.S. 
farm  policy,  whose  success  is  heavily  de- 
Ijendent  on  exports: 

Be  it  resolved,  that  exports  of  agricultural 
commodities  be  permitted  and  encouraged 
to  the  nation  of  Cuba. 

The  Senate  or  Arkansas 

The  Arkansas  Senate  resolution  passed  on 
Tuesday,  January  27,  by  voice  vote  with  no 
one  opposing  it.  There  were  10  sponsors. 

Whereas  agricultural  exports  from  the 
United  States  have  consistently  declined 
since  1980,  and  the  United  States  in  May, 
1986,  imported  more  agricultural  products 
than  it  exported  for  the  first  time  since 
1959,  causing  a  $152  million  agricultural 
trade  deficit: 

Whereas  the  loss  of  exports  and  increase 
in  imports  are  producing  an  estimated  1986 
trade  deficit  of  $170  blUion: 


Whereas  the  economic  condition  of  agri- 
culture in  Arkansas  is  deteriorating  rapidly 
and  has  resulted  in  a  loss  of  many  farms 
and  high  unemployment  in  the  state: 

Whereas  there  are  300.000  metric  tons  of 
Arkansas  rice  currently  in  storage  and  the 
Republic  of  Cuba  offers  a  potential  export 
market  of  300,000  metric  tons  of  Arkansas 
rice  annually: 

Whereas  the  United  States  sells  wheat  to 
the  Soviet  Union  but  the  sale  of  rice  to 
Cuba  is  embargoed,  even  though  Cuba  pos- 
sesses a  lesser  threat  to  the  security  of  the 
United  States  than  does  the  Soviet  Union; 

Whereas  the  sale  of  Arkansas  rice  to  the 
Republic  of  Cuba  will  pose  no  great  threat 
to  the  security  of  the  United  States:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  76th  General 
Assembly  of  the  state  of  Arkansas,  That  the 
Senate  hereby  sincerely  urges  the  President 
of  the  United  SUtes  and  the  United  SUtes 
Congress  to  take  appropriate  action  td 
remove  all  official  prohibitions  and  deter- 
rents to  the  sale  of  U.S.  grain  to  Cuba. 

It  almost  goes  without  saying  that  a 
half  billion  dollar  market  is  not  going 
to  solve  the  farm  problem  all  by  itself. 
Farm  sales  to  Cuba  cannot  save  all 
family  farmers.  But  the  times  are 
hard,  our  competition  is  tough,  and 
the  market  is  there— untapped  by  us, 
but  not  by  others. 

Opening  the  Cuban  market  may  not 
save  all  family  farmers,  but  it  would 
probably  save  some.  And  I  think  that 
is  a  goal  well  worth  pursuing. 

Let  us  approach  this  issue  without 
undue  emotion.  In  our  foreign  policy, 
we  need  to  put  a  steely  glint  in  our  na- 
tional eye  and  keep  a  hard,  close 
watch  on  Cuba.  But  in  the  spirit  of 
capitalism,  of  commerce,  and  of  entre- 
preneurship,  let  us  go  for  it.  Let  us 
take  the  opportunity  to  compete.  Let 
us  sell  farm  products  to  Cuba. 

The  resolution  follows: 
H.  Res.  - 

A  resolution  regarding  the  sale  of  United 

SUtes  agricultural  products  to  the  Repub- 
lic of  Cuba. 

Whereas  the  President  of  the  United 
States  declared  in  his  1987  SUte  of  the 
Union  Message  that  "competitiveness  also 
means  giving  our  farmers  a  shot  at  partici- 
pating fairly  and  fuUy  in  a  changing  world 
market": 

Whereas,  in  1987,  the  economic  condition 
of  United  SUtes  agriculture  is  poor; 

Whereas,  for  a  period  of  time  during  1986. 
the  United  SUtes  sustained  an  agricultural 
trade  deficit  for  the  first  time  since  1958; 

Whereas  the  United  SUtes  placed  an  em- 
bargo on  trade  with  the  Republic  of  Cuba  In 
1962: 

Whereas,  the  Republic  of  Cuba  annually 
imports  more  than  $400,000,000  worth  of 
wheat,  rice,  soybeans,  feed  grains,  dairy 
products,  cotton  and  tobacco,  and  the 
United  SUtes  produces  all  of  these  products 
in  abundance:  and 

Whereas  the  United  SUtes  engages  in  ag- 
ricultural trade  with  other  Communist  na- 
tions: Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  House  of  RepresenU- 
tives  urges  the  President  of  the  United 
SUtes— 

(1)  To  lift  the  embargo  on  the  export  of 
United  SUtes  agricultural  products  to  the 
Republic  of  Cuba,  and 
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(»  To  Uke  apprapriate  steps  at  the  time 
of  such  action  to  make  clear  to  the  Kovem- 
ment  of  the  Republic  of  Cuba,  the  g^overn- 
menta  of  other  nations,  and  the  people  of 
the  United  States  that  such  action  does  not 
repreaapt  a  change  in  the  political,  diplo- 
matic or  defense  policy  of  the  United  SUtes 
with  remect  to  the  Republic  of  Cuba. 


D  1130 


TRADE  DEFICrrS,  ON 
EVERYONE'S  MIND 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Obat  of  Illinois).  Under  a  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Gaydos]  is 
recocnlaed  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  OAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  long 
last  an  issue  that  has  gnawed  at  me 
and  some  of  my  colleagues  for  more 
than  15  years  now  has  captured  the  at- 
tention of  the  Congress,  the  adminis- 
tration and  the  country.  I  am  talking 
about  trade  deficits. 

To  fully  appreciate  the  enormity  of 
our  trade  deficit  today  and  the  mess 
we  have  got  ourselves  into  in  world 
commerce,  you  have  to  go  back  a  few 
years— to  1971. 

i  That  is  the  year  the  United  States 
ported  its  first  trade  deficit  in  nearly  a 
century.  Since  then,  it  is  been  down- 
hlU  aU  the  way.  With  the  exception  of 
2  years  early  on  in  that  streak,  we 
have  had  nearly  15  years  of  uninter- 
rupted deficits.  Each  one  larger  than 
the  one  before  it. 

In  1971.  our  first  trade  deficit  was  $2 
billion.  Think  of  it.  $2  billion!  At  that 
time  it  was  a  shocking  amount,  large 
enough  to  prompt  several  of  us  in  the 
House  at  the  time  to  take  to  the  floor 
and  speak  in  concern  for  it. 

In  1985.  14  short  years  later,  the 
trade  deficit  was  $148.5  billion!  Now, 
that  is  talking  megabucks.  It  is  an 
awesome  sum.  But,  it  Is  not  the  best— 
or  the  worst — we  can  do. 

No.  my  friends,  if  projections  for 
1986  hold  true,  we  will  manage  to 
ecllpee  that  astounding  total  by  an- 
other $12  billion  or  so.  That  is  right. 
Projections  for  the  1986  trade  deficit 
peg  the  total  somewhere  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  $170  billion! 

In  the  space  of  less  than  20  years 
the  United  States  has  gone  from  the 
world's  greatest  exporter  of  goods  to 
the  world's  greatest  importer;  from 
the  world's  greatest  creditor  nation  to 
the  world's  greatest  debtor  nation. 

It  makes  one  ask:  Where  can  we  go 
from  here?  It  also  nu^es  one  ask:  How 
did  It  happen? 

I  cannot  answer  the  first  question, 
except  to  say  that  if  we  in  the  Con- 
gress, in  the  administration,  do  not  do 
something  and  do  it  fast  to  reverse 
this  plimge.  we.  as  a  nation,  can  go 
down  the  chute! 

To  the  second  question,  I  can  cite 
several  reasons.  One  is  our  leaders 
forgot  what  George  Washington  told 
us  in  his  farewell  address  back  in  1796: 
"It  is  our  true  policy  to  steer  clear  of 


permanent  alliances  with  any  portion 
of  the  foreign  world." 

Certainly,  it  is  true  our  world  has 
grown  smaller  since  President  Wash- 
ington issued  his  warning.  Changing 
timet  require  changes  in  thinking,  but 
I  think  we  went  too  far  in  mixing  our 
foreign  trade  with  our  foreign  rela- 
tions. I  think  we  made  a  terrible  mis- 
take in  using  American  trade  markets 
as  a  bartering  chip  to  wheel  and  deal 
for  international  political  concessions. 

We  also  failed  to  recognize,  or  chose 
to  ignore,  a  change  that  was  talcing 
place  among  nations  striving  for  lead- 
ership in  world  commerce. 

In  our  haste  to  rebuild  a  shattered 
international  economy  after  World 
War  II,  we  paid  little  or  no  attention 
to  the  tactics  used  by  nations  strug- 
gling to  find  a  place  in  the  sun  of 
global  trade.  We  ignored  the  growing 
use  of  subsidization,  nationalization, 
the  erection  of  barriers,  tariff  and 
nontarrff,  against  American  goods  in 
foreign  markets. 

A  year  after  our  first  trade  deficit,  I 
advised  the  Congress  to  beware.  I 
warned  "the  world  turns  on  trade  and 
if  we^the  United  States— do  not  turn 
with  It,  it  will  roll  right  over  us." 

I  underestimated  that  juggernaut.  It 
has  not  merely  rolled  over  us,  it  liter- 
ally is  grinding  us  into  small  bits. 

I  think  the  rude  awakening  as  to 
what  was  happening  to  the  United 
States  occurred  in  the  last  Congress, 
the  9Dth.  I  believe  at  one  time  there 
were  some  200  bills  dealing  with  trade 
introduced  in  the  House.  Unfortunate- 
ly, nothing  came  out  of  that  session. 

I  ejQject  we  will  see  a  goodly  number 
of  similar  bills  introduced  in  this  Con- 
gress, particularly  after  the  final  fig- 
ures for  1986  are  tabulated. 

One  measure,  which  was  introduced 
early  in  January  and  which  I  heartily 
will  again  endorse,  is  the  Comprehen- 
sive Trade  Policy  Reform  Act  of  1987. 
It  is  based  on  the  bill  that  passed  the 
House  last  May  by  a  vote  of  295  to  115 
but  which  was  never  voted  on  by  the 
other  body. 

This  bill  is  a  bipartisan  strategy  to 
restore  the  country's  competitiveness 
in  international  trade.  It  provides  for  a 
more  rapid  and  certain  consideration 
of  assistance  to  trade-battered  indus- 
tries. It  creates  a  war  chest  to  help 
American  exporters  respond  to  unfair 
trade  practices  by  their  competitors.  It 
gives  the  President  unprecedented  au- 
thority to  negotiate  reduced  trade  bar- 
riers with  trading  partners.  It  allocates 
$1  billion  to  retrain  workers  hurt  by 
foreign  imports.  It  requires  the  Presi- 
dent to  take  action  against  nations 
who  close  their  markets  to  American 
goods  or  who  refuse  to  negotiate  in 
good  faith. 

The  bill  is  a  dramatic  departure 
from  the  cautious  one  taken  in  the 
past  by  those  who  shrank  from  the 
word  "protectionism,"  although  that 
word  described  what  has  been  a  long- 
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standing  practice  by  those  countries 
that  rose  from  the  rubble  or  World 
War  II  to  become  the  international 
trading  powers  of  today. 

Those  nations  have  not  hesitated  to 
"protect"  their  markets,  their  indus- 
tries, their  jobs,  in  every  way  possible 
from  foreign  intervention. 

Nontartff  barriers  were  a  favorite 
ploy.  Japan  poured  capital  into  certain 
industries  to  strengthen  them  for 
international  competition.  Europe  re- 
bated its  value  added  tax  to  exporting 
companies  for  the  same  puri>ose.  Brit- 
ain, France,  and  Italy  granted  outright 
subsidies  or  nationalized  their  indus- 
tries. 

At  the  same  time,  American  firms 
trying  to  retain  a  hold  on  foreign  mar- 
kets began  nmning  into  all  sorts  of  ob- 
stacles. They  could  not  obtain  the  re- 
quired license  to  operate  without  long 
and  expensive  delays.  Inspection  pro- 
cedures were  devised  that  prevented 
American  goods  from  getting  ashore 
or  to  market  unless  the  shipping  firm 
paid  a  higii  price. 

The  faot  is  that  while  many  of  our 
leaders  were  reluctant  to  take  strong 
action  against  unfair  imports  lest 
America  trigger  a  trade  war,  it  became 
more  apparent  with  each  passing 
year— with  each  new  record  deficit  in 
trade— that  we  were  in  a  trade  war  and 
we  were  losing  it— along  with  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  jobs  in  virtually 
every  major  industry. 

For  6  years  this  administration,  like 
its  predecessors,  followed  the  same 
cautious  path.  But,  to  its  credit,  it  ap- 
pears this  administration  is  showing 
signs  of  reversing  its  previous  reluc- 
tance to  deal  harshly  with  imports 
that  injure  American  industries. 

In  recent  weelcs,  it  has  slapped 
quotas  on  European  machine  tool 
products  and  heavy  tariffs  on  wine, 
liquor,  and  cheese  and  it  got  the  atten- 
tion of  our  trading  partner.  I  only 
wish  it  had  done  the  same  thing  on 
behalf  of  the  domestic  steel  industry, 
as  I  have  been  urging  for  so  many 
years.  If  it  had,  things  would  be  better 
in  southwestern  Pennsylvania  and  in 
other  stedmaklng  centers  throughout 
the  country.  We  know  what  unrestrict- 
ed imports  helped  do  to  that  industry. 

The  Ccanprehensive  Trade  Policy 
Reform  Act  is  one  concept  to  resolve 
our  trade  problems.  There  are  others, 
include  the  idea  the  time  has  come  to 
establish  a  U.S.  Department  of  Trade 
at  Cabinet  level. 

It  is  a  concept  I  support  and  to  that 
extent  I  have  introduced  a  bill,  H.R. 
646,  that  Would  pull  all  trade-related 
issues  from  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce and  other  agencies,  including 
the  office  of  the  U.S.  Trade  Repre- 
sentative, and  incorporate  them  under 
a  new  Secrettwy  of  Trade. 

The  Secretary  would  be  appointed 
by  the  President  and  empowered  to  co- 
ordinate  p.S.  promotion  of   interna- 


tional trade,  negotiate  agreements, 
protect  American  industries  and  work- 
ers from  unfair  or  injurious  foreign 
competition,  and  develop  policies  re- 
garding the  growth  of  foreign  invest- 
ments in  the  United  States. 

This  consolidation  of  authority  and 
responsibility  must  be  made.  Our  fail- 
ure to  do  so  in  the  past  has  resulted  in 
our  foreign  trade  policy  becoming  so 
twisted  with  foreign  relations  that  our 
leadership  is  fragmented,  divided,  and 
uncertain. 

For  example,  today  primary  respon- 
sibility for  trade  rests  with  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  and  the  U.S. 
Trade  Representative.  The  DOC  col- 
lects and  analyzes  trade  data.  The 
USTR  takes  that  data  and  uses  it  in 
shaping  trade  policy  and  negotiations. 

This  two-handed  direction  creates 
problems.  It  makes  it  difficult  for  an 
administration  to  make  a  final  deci- 
sion on  trade  issues. 

The  Secretary  of  Commerce,  for  in- 
stance, has  other  matters  under  his  ju- 
risdiction that  may  temper  concern 
over  international  trade.  The  USTR, 
on  the  other  hand,  while  a  member  of 
the  Presidents'  Cabinet  lacks  the 
broad  base  of  authority  enjoyed  by 
other  department  secretaries  and  he 
must  share  his  responsibilities  with 
DOC. 

Too  often,  I  think,  problems  in  inter- 
national trade  may  be  overshadowed 
by  other  domestic  or  foreign  political 
and  economic  matters.  In  the  long  run, 
this  weakens  our  ability  to  monitor 
and  defend  our  rights. 

Mr.  Speaker,  creating  a  Department 
of  Trade  will  send  a  signal  to  both 
American  businesses  and  their  foreign 
competitors.  It  will  tell  them: 

The  United  States  intends  to  make 
trade  expansion  and  solvency  a  nation- 
al issue. 

The  United  States  intends  to  pro- 
mote fair  and  free  trade  around  the 
world. 

And,  the  United  States  intends  to 
defend  its  legitimate  trading  rights 
and  interests,  along  with  its  major  in- 
dustries and  the  jobs  of  its  workers. 

It  is  time  the  signal  is  sent! 

D  1140 

I  would  like  to  go  on  at  this  time  and 
refer  to  a  specific  item,  and  that  is  spe- 
cialty steel,  which  is  sold  by  the 
pound,  as  distinguished  from  the  ton, 
and  to  give  just  a  little  rundown  as  to 
what  is  happening  recently  here  on 
Capitol  Hill  and  at  other  times. 

D  1150 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  already  have  em- 
phasized, throughout  my  legislative 
career  I  have  been  disturbed  by  the  in- 
creasing volimie  of  foreign  imports.  As 
chairman  of  the  congressional  Steel 
Caucus  and  a  representative  of  the 
Pittsburgh  steel  area,  I  am  particular- 
ly concerned  about  basic  steel.  One 
branch  of  the  steel  industry  that  has 


really  been  hurt  by  steel  producers  in 
other  countries  is  specialty  steel,  a  cat- 
egory of  steel  which  includes  stainless 
steel  bar  and  rod,  alloy  and  tool  steels, 
and  stainless  steel  sheet,  strip  and 
plate.  We  are  talking  about  a  highly 
sophisticated  metal  that  is  sold  by  the 
poimd  as  distinguished  from  the  ton. 
It  is  used  in  surgical  instruments  and 
very  specialized  tubings  where  corro- 
sion is  a  major  problem,  things  like 
that. 

On  January  29,  one  short  week  ago, 
here  in  the  House,  in  the  Raybum 
Building,  I  joined  several  members  of 
the  Specialty  Steel  Industry  of  the 
United  States,  the  United  Steelwork- 
ers  of  America,  and  a  large  number  of 
my  colleagues  in  both  the  House  and 
the  Senate  for  lunch  to  discuss  an  ex- 
tension of  the  restraints  on  specialty 
steel  imports.  These  restraints  are 
scheduled  to  expire  on  July  19  of  this 
year  unless  the  President  renews 
them,  and  they  are  vital  to  everyone  in 
the  specialty  steel  industry. 

As  we  entered  a  private  dining  room 
in  the  Raybum  House  Office  Building, 
we  were  presented  with  a  place  setting 
of  stainless  steel  flatware  by  repre- 
sentatives from  Oneida,  Ltd.,  the  only 
major  company  in  the  United  States 
which  stiU  produces  it.  When  we  sat 
down  to  eat,  our  hosts  invited  us  to  ex- 
amine the  flatware  supplied  by  the 
House  of  Representatives'  catering 
service.  All  of  the  hundreds  of  knives, 
forks,  and  spoons  in  the  room  were 
stamped  "Japan"  or  "Korea"  or 
"Taiwan." 

We  were  then  invited  to  ceremonial- 
ly throw  out  our  imported  silverware 
and  use  the  Oneida  stainless  steel  flat- 
ware. We  all  did,  and  that  evening's 
television  news  was  full  of  pictures 
showing  the  hoopla  as  Congressmen 
and  Senators  dvunped  their  imported 
silverware  into  a  "Ban  Imports"  box. 

For  me,  this  whole  luncheon  was 
very  gratifying.  I  have  spent  most  of 
my  18  years  in  Congress  trying  to 
bring  the  issue  of  imports  and  trade  to 
the  attention  of  my  fellow  Members. 
In  fact,  on  April  28,  1970,  I  made  the 
following  remarks  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  related  to  the  issues  of  trade 
and  silverware: 

In  January  during  lunch  at  the  cafeteria 
in  the  Longworth  Building  I  discovered  the 
knife  I  was  using  was  stamped  "Made  in 
Japan."  I  was  appalled  to  leam  Imported  sil- 
verware was  used  in  a  cafeteria  utilized  by 
representatives  of  this  Nation's  Govern- 
ment. 

Last  week  in  the  cafeteria  of  the  Federal 
Building,  in  Pittsburgh,  one  of  my  staff  had 
taken  a  guest  to  lunch  and  told  him  of  my 
finding  the  Japanese  knife  in  the  Long- 
worth  Cafeteria.  The  guest  chuckled  at  the 
story  but  promptly  checked  his  own  silver- 
ware. 

You  have  guessed,  I  am  sure,  what  he 
found.  Stamped  not  just  on  the  knife,  but 
on  every  piece  of  silverware  checked,  was 
the  legend,  bold  as  brass,  "Stainless  Steel, 
Made  in  Japan." 


Mr.  St>eaker,  I  cannot  understand  why 
any  Federal  building  with  cafeteria  facilities 
cannot  use  American  made  silverware,  uten- 
sils, and  appliances. 

I  am  curious  to  know  how  widespread  this 
practice  might  be.  Are  all  Federal  cafeterias 
equipped  with  foreign  silverware  and  china? 
Is  there  other  foreign  made  equipment  and 
material  used  in  their  operations?  What 
about  Federal  buildings  without  cafeterias? 
What  Inroads  have  foreign  products  made 
in  their  operation?  Did  we  get  a  good  buy  on 
the  articles?  More  important,  did  It  cost 
American  jobs? 

Mr.  Mitchel  F.  Mazuca,  Director  of  Dis- 
trict Four  of  the  United  Steel  Workers  of 
America  said  that,  "The  cutlery  industry 
will  be  disappearing  from  the  scene  if  we 
don't  do  something  about  imports— if  we  do 
not  do  something  soon,  we  won't  have  any 
members  In  this  Industry." 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  fear  that  many  of  those 
who  advocate  liberalization  of  import 
quotas  to  fight  inflation,  who  feel  American 
workers  will  not  lose  their  jobs  as  a  result, 
may  have  to  eat  a  lot  of  crow  and  they  will 
eat  it  using  imported  silverware. 

Seventeen  years  later,  after  that 
fiasco  back  in  1970,  my  predictions  and 
those  of  Mr.  Mazuca  have  certainly 
proven  accurate.  In  1970  there  were 
approximately  10,000  people  working 
for  15  to  20  stainless  steel  flatware 
manufacturers.  At  present  there  are 
only  about  2,000  people  in  the  indus- 
try and  Oneida  is  the  only  major  com- 
pany that  still  manufactures  stainless 
steel  flatware.  So,  Oneida  joins  the 
rest  of  the  American  specialty  steel  in- 
dustry in  seeking  to  reasonably  re- 
strain foreign  specialty  steel  imports. 

This  group  has  requested  Congress 
to  advise  the  President  and  the  U.S. 
International  Trade  Commission  that 
quantitative  restraints  and  tariffs  on 
specialty  steel  are  necessary  until  July 
19,  1990.  The  restraints  need  to  be  re- 
newed because  the  American  specialty 
steel  industry  is  being  threatened  by 
foreign  companies  which  receive  subsi- 
dies and  direct  funding  from  their  var- 
ious governments  throughout  the 
world.  Government  funding  of  compa- 
nies that  export  specialty  steel  prod- 
ucts reduces  the  imit  price  of  the 
product  and  thus  drives  the  price 
down  to  a  level  with  which  American 
manufacturers  cannot  compete.  Nu- 
merous investigations  have  confirmed 
these  unfair  trade  practices,  and  yet 
we  continue  to  import  foreign  special- 
ty steel  products  from  these  various 
countries. 

Unfair  trading  practices  and  subsidi- 
zation have  profoundly  harmed  the 
specialty  steel  industry  and  have 
caused  the  80-percent  reduction  in  the 
work  force  which  we  see  in  the  flat- 
ware industry  today.  In  the  specialty 
steel  industry,  one  cannot  advance  the 
old  arguments  that  management  has 
been  lazy  and  unions  too  demanding. 
A  recent  administration  report  found 
that  the  American  specialty  steel  in- 
dustry is  modem — one  of  the  most 
modem  in  the  world— competitive,  and 
technologically  up  to  date— superior  to 
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any  other  qjecialty  steel  industry  in 
the  world.  The  industry's  only  prob- 
lem is  that  they  are  suffering  from 
unfair  competition,  which  an  exten- 
ai(Hi  of  the  import  restraints  presently 
in  place  could  help  eliminate  over  the 
next  3  or  4  years,  and  aUow  our  spe- 
cialty steel  industxy  to  become  really 
solid  and  be  placed  on  a  firm  founda- 
tion. 

As  Members  of  Congress  and  con- 
cerned Americans  we  must  do  our  part 
to  reduce  our  Nation's  appalling  trade 
deficit.  We  need  to  encourage  both 
labor  and  management  to  work  with 
the  Oovemment  to  design  legislation 
which  will  revitalize  our  competitive 
posture  in  the  world  economy.  We 
need  to  strike  a  balance  between  con- 
sumers' demands  for  low  prices  and 
Job  security  for  workers  who  are 
threatened  by  foreign  imports.  Lastly, 
as  Members  of  this  historic  100th  Con- 
gress, we  need  to  remember  the  people 
who  elected  us  and.  as  mentioned  ear- 
lier, draft  trade  legislation  that  is 
truly  in  the  best  interests  of  all  Ameri- 
cans. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  emphasize 
and  maybe  clarify  a  point  that  is  so 
misunderstood  by  so  many  Americans 
and  even  those  of  us  in  the  House  and 
those  that  have  spoken  out  on  this 
subject  many  times,  and  which  has 
been  the  subject  of  our  discussion  in 
the  steel  caucus  in  many  instances. 
That  is,  there  are  those  who  advocate 
this  philosophy  or  this  position:  Why 
should  you  disturb  foreign  imports 
coming  in  when  they  help  to  keep  the 
price  of  the  commodity  to  the  Ameri- 
can consumer  down,  and  it  fights  in- 
flation? 

AU  that  I  can  say  in  answer  to  that, 
and  I  think  that  I  am  Justified  and  I 
think  that  the  record  supports  me,  is 
yes,  the  American  consumer  at  times 
under  these  international  conditions 
will  have  available  to  him  for  his  pur- 
chase a  product  that  is  cheaper  than 
that  made  in  this  country.  The  reason 
why  it  is  cheaper,  as  I  mentioned  in 
my  prepared  remarks,  is  because  those 
exporters,  those  countries  throughout 
the  world,  will  rebate  taxes  back  to 
their  manufacturers,  will  give  them 
subsidies,  give  them  low-interest  loans, 
and  encourage  them  to  export,  so  that 
their  standard  of  living  increases. 
They  do  not  have  to  worry  about  a 
profit  to  be  made. 

So  they  export  the  particular  prod- 
uct to  this  country,  and,  yes,  under 
those  conditions  our  purchasers  and 
our  citizens  can  buy  it  cheaper. 

But  you  have  to  pay  for  everything 
that  you  get.  Here  is  what  happens. 
After  they  drive  you  out  of  the 
market— as  I  mentioned  here  on  the 
flatware,  stainless  steel  flatware,  only 
two  major  companies  are  left,  Oneida 
being  the  biggest— as  soon  as  they  are 
driven  out  of  the  business,  you  watch 
what  you  pay  for  that  type  of  product. 


It  will  double  and  triple  on  you,  and 
you  have  to  be  very,  very  careful,  be- 
cause that  is  the  trap  that  occurs,  and 
this  has  occurred  repeatedly  in  so 
many  instances  on  so  many  products, 
so  many  times,  and  it  is  still  repetitive 
and  still  occurring,  and  still  we  cannot 
influence  and  we  cannot  explain  to 
our  people  generally,  our  citizens  and 
our  fellow  colleagues  here,  what  is 
happening.  You  only  have  a  respite,  a 
temporary  advantage,  if  you  want  to 
call  it  that,  for  the  lesser  costing  arti- 
cle. 
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Before  calling  on  my  good  friend 
from  Maryland  [Mrs.  Bentley],  who 
has  been  so  active  in  the  Steel  Caucus 
over  the  years,  so  very  active,  let  me 
say  this:  I  leave  this  thought  with  you. 
Forget  about  what  I  just  said,  the  ex- 
planation, and  ultimately  what  they 
will  do  to  you,  it  will  double,  triple 
your  price,  like  what  happened  when 
we  tiad  our  steel  shortage  internation- 
ally, and  our  foreign  competitors  put 
aU  kinds  of  extra  costs  on,  let  me  say 
this:  I  don't  even  care  if  it  does  not 
work  that  way,  but  I  will  tell  you  it 
does  work  that  way,  and  the  facts 
show  that  it  works  that  way.  I  do  not 
even  care  If  that  does  not  occur.  I 
would  rather  buy  American  products, 
which  is  going  to  guarantee  American 
workers  to  have  a  job,  support  a 
family  and  pay  taxes,  even  if  I  have  to 
pay  a  few  cents  more,  and  that  is  the 
philosophy  I  leave  with  our  citizens  in 
this  country,  and  I  think  I  am  on  solid 
ground,  and  I  leave  that  thought  with 
you. 

Mns.  BENTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Maryland  [Mrs.  Bent- 
ley],  a  very  good  supporter  and  friend 
and  colleague  on  the  Steel  Caucus  and 
fellow  office  holder. 

MiB.  BENTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want 
to  compliment  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  for  his  long 
and  thoroughly  detailed  and  well-doc- 
umented story  this  morning  on  what  is 
happening  to  the  stainless  steel  indus- 
try and  particularly  to  flat  wear.  I  am 
particularly  impressed  that  the  gentle- 
man pointed  out  that  right  here  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  we  have 
failed  to  abide  by  the  Buy  American, 
and  something  must  change  on  that 
whole  picture. 

Yesterday  I  pointed  out  that  over  $9 
billion,  and  these  are  the  dollars  that 
we  can  point  our  fingers  to,  lay  our 
hands  on,  is  sent  outside  of  this  coun- 
try by  the  Defense  Department  for 
purchases,  a  lot  of  them  for  steel.  And 
what  is  happening  to  our  people? 
People  are  not  aware  sufficiently  that 
the  manufacturers,  those  who  work  in 
the  Korean  stainless  steel  area,  the 
Korean  boot  factory,  they  do  not  pay 
taxes  over  here. 


Can  tl|e  gentleman  explain  to  me 
why  our  bureaucrats,  and  I  put  it  on 
their  shoulders,  are  so  intent  upon 
granting  a  contract  to  a  foreign  pro- 
ducer rather  than  American  producer, 
if  they  have  the  opportiuiity? 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  I  would  like  to  re- 
spond to  my  colleague,  and  I  am  sure 
she  luiderstands  and  she  would  agree 
with  me.  that  it  has  always  been  the 
same  old  story,  time  after  time,  over 
and  over  again.  It  is  always  mixing  our 
economic  well  being  with  international 
and  domestic  politics  of  so  many  dif- 
ferent calibers  and  so  many  different 
stripes.  We  have  always  done  that.  We 
have  done  that  and  I  guess  we  are  just 
probably  going  to  continue  doing  that. 
We  have  said  repeatedly  that  is  what 
occurs;  We  mix  our  interests,  and  it  is 
not  right. 

That  is  why  I  suggested  in  my  re- 
marks that  we  put  together  and  put  in 
place  a  special  department,  give  it  a 
Cabinet  ranking,  a  department  of 
trade,  so  that  it  would  work  exclusive- 
ly and  would  not  be  interfered  with 
with  all  of  these  other  elements  of 
international  politics,  international 
bases,  defense  mechanisms  and  modes, 
and  things  of  that  nature.  That  would 
be  my  observation  at  this  time.  I  say 
to  my  colleague. 

Mrs.  BENTLEY.  I  like  the  gentle- 
man's suggestion  on  a  department  of 
trade.  But  we  would  have  to  stipulate 
that  they  have  to  be  interested  in  the 
United  States. 

One  of  the  things  that  is  wrong  in 
all  of  this  is  over  at  the  Department  of 
State  when  they  get  into  these  inter- 
national negotiations,  they  never  ex- 
press any  concern  about  the  United 
States  of  America.  It  is  always  what 
the  foreign  countries  are  going  to  feel, 
and  their  attitude,  and  what  is  going 
to  happen  to  them.  You  Imow  that  I 
have  often  said,  and  I  think  the  gen- 
tleman has  agreed  with  me.  that  the 
Department  of  State  needs  a  desk  for 
the  United  States  over  there  so  that 
they  will  have  more  thought  for  us. 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  If  I  may.  I  think  my 
colleagues  would  also  agree  with  me 
when  I  aay  on  many  occasions  when 
we  in  the  Steel  Caucus  had  before  us 
responsible  Secretaries,  whether  of 
Commeroe  or  what  have  you,  or  our 
special  trade  representative,  repeated- 
ly I  would  ask,  and  I  know  the  gentle- 
woman has  joined  me,  how  many 
people,  how  many  people  do  you  have 
watching  the  trade,  that  is  the  imports 
coming  ifito  this  coimtry.  How  many 
prosecutions  have  we  had  under  the 
Anti-Dumping  Act?  How  many  have 
you  assigned  to  it?  What  is  your 
budget?  Invariably  and  repeatedly  we 
are  told,  well,  we  have  so  many  thou- 
sand man  hours,  and  I  have  replied 
somewhat  rudely  and  said  many  times 
that  I  do  not  want  to  hear  about  man 
hours  beeause  that  is  Just  a  coverup,  I 


want  to  hear  how  many  people  you 
have. 

Do  you  know  what  it  would  amount 
to?  It  would  amount  to  five  people,  a 
dozen  people,  a  dozen  persons  in  this 
great  bureaucracy  of  ours  assigned  to 
checking  the  vouchers  coming  in  and 
the  bills  of  lading,  and  it  has  always 
been  the  case  where  we  have  repeated- 
ly warned  that  we  are  not  monitoring 
the  trade  into  this  country,  that  all  of 
our  trading  partners  luiow  they  can 
just  deluge  us  with  all  types  of  items 
and  they  know  they  wiU  never  get 
caught.  And  when  they  get  caught,  it 
is  too  late,  and  usually  they  negotiate 
to  find  a  way  out,  and  we  find  that  re- 
petitively. I  think  my  colleague  agrees 
because  she  has  been  exposed  to  the 
same  type  of  information  that  I  have. 
Mrs.  BENTLEY.  Absolutely.  It  is  too 
late  and  they  have  already  put  our 
people  out  of  business. 

Just  this  morning  I  got  a  telephone 
call  from  my  district  from  a  stainless 
steel  company,  a  special  steel  plant 
which  is  under  chapter  11  bankruptcy 
filing  right  now  trying  to  get  its  feet 
back  on  the  ground,  and  it  bid  on  a 
Defense  Department  procurement  for 
diamond  floor  plate,  diamond  steel 
floor  plate.  Apparently,  the  one  who 
has  outbid  them  a  little  bit.  now  listen 
to  this,  a  New  York  broker  whose  sup- 
plier is  going  to  be  from  Hamilton. 
Canada,  from  a  plant  that  does  not 
make  this  at  all.  So  you  know  what 
game  they  are  playing.  And  they  are  8 
cents  a  pound  less,  from  $1.15  a  pound 
to  $1.07  a  pound.  8  cents  a  poimd  less 
than  the  U.S.  producer. 

I  am  going  to  go  after  the  Defense 
Department  on  this  because,  first  of 
all.  there  is  supposed  to  be  a  10-per- 
cent allowance  between  United  States 
and  foreign  bids,  and  there  should  be  a 
lot  more  than  that.  But  this  Defense 
Department  procurement  officer 
would  put  these  Americans  out  on  the 
street  where  they  will  have  to  be  paid 
unemployment  compensation,  and  wel- 
fare, and  other  things  that  the  taxpay- 
ers will  have  to  put  up.  and  nobody 
seems  to  care.  This  is  the  thing  that  is 
disturbing  to  me.  Somewhere  we  must 
instill  in  our  people  that  we  have  to 
think  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
and  that  we  cannot  let  our  economy  be 
controlled  by  the  foreign  coimtries, 
and  it  is  being  controlled  today,  and 
you  know  it  and  I  know  it. 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  If  I  may  at  this  time 
make  reference  to  the  fact  that  every 
bottom,  meaning  a  ship,  in  interna- 
tional waters,  every  bottom  that  comes 
to  this  country  carrying  Japanese 
automobiles,  they  do  not  use  American 
bottoms  or  American  ships,  they  do 
not  use  them.  When  they  ship  to  this 
coimtry  they  ship  them  in  Japanese 
ocean-going  vessels  and  they  insist 
upon  it.  When  we  want  to  do  it  the 
other  way  around,  we  have  all  types  of 
problems. 


We  give  through  foreign  aid  and 
many  other  different  instances,  inter- 
nationally, we  send  grain  and  things 
throughout  the  whole  world.  I  think 
we  carry,  we  use  something  like  10  per- 
cent American  ships,  10  percent,  while 
other  coimtries  insist  on  100  percent. 
You  can  go  to  San  Francisco,  you  can 
go  to  the  west  coast,  you  can  go  to  the 
east  coast,  but  the  west  coast  particu- 
larly where  the  ships  are  with  the 
automobiles  coming  in  from  Japan, 
and  you  wiU  find  all  Japanese  ships. 
We  have  problems  just  holding  two  or 
three  ships  in  our  American  industry 
as  far  as  tourism  is  concerned.  We 
have  so  much  difficulty  in  keeping  one 
or  two  ships  in  business  that  it  is  pa- 
thetic, and  it  gets  so  counterproduc- 
tive, and  so  un-understandable  and 
just  pathetic. 

Mrs.  BENTLEY.  And  that  line  of 
the  Japanese  automobile  carriers,  I 
think  it  is  very  interesting  that  until 
Chairman  Walter  Jones  of  the  House 
Merchant  Msuine  and  Fisheries  Com- 
mittee introduced  legislation  last  year 
calling  for  50  percent  of  the  cars  being 
imported  from  Japan  to  be  moved  on 
American  ships,  the  Japanese  would 
not  even  talk  to  us  about  any  Ameri- 
can ships.  Once  that  bill  was  intro- 
duced, although  it  was  not  enacted, 
once  it  was  introduced,  however,  they 
did  allow  for  one  ship  to  come  in,  and 
that  is  what  we  do  not  do  in  this  coun- 
try. We  do  not  demand  and  we  do  not 
do  a  quid  pro  quo  and  they  are  all  over 
us.  And  their  industries,  as  you  well 
know,  my  dear  colleague,  their  indus- 
tries are  subsidized  by  their  govern- 
ment, and  our  industries  have  to  com- 
pete as  private  enterprise,  which 
makes  it  very  difficult. 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  There  is  no  question 
about  it.  I  had  supported  in  the  past, 
and  I  know  as  a  practical  person  it 
would  be  very  difficult  to  get  passed  in 
this  House  legislation  that  is  based 
primarily  on  reciprocity. 

Mrs.  BENTLEY.  Exactly. 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  You  do  unto  me  what 
I  do  unto  you  and  vice  versa. 
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Mrs.  BiJNTLEY.  Yes,  and  I  want  to 
commend  the  gentleman  for  introduc- 
ing that  bill,  again.  I  am  happy  to  be  a 
cosponsor  on  it. 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  If  we  were  looking 
for  something  fair,  that  would  be— fpr^ 
instance,  here  is  a  good  example.  We* 
found— this  is  3  or  4  years  ago— we 
found  certain  steel  products  that  had 
been  marked  internationally  in  their 
bill  of  lading,  having  origijiatW  in 
Japan.  '  ' 

We  found  out  Japan  did  not  eve^i 
manufacture  the  item.  It  was  manu- 
factured in  Korea;  and  from  Korea 
they  had  their  interest,  and  jthey 
marked  it  Japan  going  through  a  sub- 
sidiary of  some  sort;  it  comes  to  this 
country    and    they    then    avoid    the 


quotas,  and  that  is  what  they  do  re- 
peatedly. 

In  fact,  I  have  many,  many  times 
raised  the  question  why  all  the  ex- 
I>orts  and  all  the  products  made  in 
Korea,  steel  one  of  them,  bypassing 
Japan  and  coming  to  this  country.  I 
think  we  are  located  literally  thou- 
sands of  miles  away— why  would  not 
Japan  take  some  of  those?  But  myste- 
riously, Japan  gets  none  of  those. 

Mrs.  BENTLEY.  They  do  not  allow 
it. 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  They  do  not  allow  it. 
Again,  that  brings  me  to  the  point,  we 
have  our  special  trade  negotiators  ne- 
gotiating with  Japan  time  and  time 
again,  asking  them,  and  they  are  get- 
ting promises,  empty  promises;  for  the 
last  5  years;  "We  are  going  to  open  our 
markets.  Open  our  markets  to  your 
telecommunications  products,  open 
our  markets  more  and  more  to  your 
fruit,  more  of  your  agriculture.  Yes, 
we  are  going  to  allow  some  of  your 
automobiles  to  come  in;  yes,  and  we 
are  not  going  to  compete  improperly 
with  your  computer  chip  industry." 
All  those  things  were  promised. 

After  5  years,  they  still  have  never 
negotiated  a  reasonable  arrangement 
whereby  Japan  would  take  at  least  a 
reasonable  amount  of  our  imports. 

How  can  we  have  as  a  country  a  $40 
billion  trade  deficit  with  Japan?  Forty 
billion  dollars. 

Mrs.  BENTLEY.  It  is  $51  billion. 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  It  is  51  now.  These 
statistics  are  getting  so  voluminous 
and  so  unreasonable  that  one  misses 
them;  you  blink  your  eye  and  you  have 
got  another  $10  billion. 

Mrs.  BENTLEY.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  That  is  exactly  what 
is  happening.  I  would  say  it  is  crucial, 
and  something  must  be  done.  What 
are  we  getting?  Nothing  but  empty 
promises,  and  tomorrow,  tomorrow. 
And  this  goes  from  the  Prime  Minister 
of  Japan  all  the  way  down  to  their  ne- 
gotiating representatives  and  agents. 
It  is  getting  disturbing. 

Mrs.  BENTIilY.  Mr.  Speaker,  once 
again  I  want  to  commend  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Gaydos] 
for  bringing  this  up  today,  and  I  was 
happy  to  be  able  to  join  in  this  collo- 
quy with  him. 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  I  want  to  thank  the 
gentlewoman  from  Maryland  [Mrs. 
'Benttxy]  'for  all  of  her  past  support  of 
the  Steel  Caucus,  and  her  effective- 
ness in  bringing  this  message  to  our 
coUeagiies.  I  hop^  we  can  again  put  to- 
gether, rpaybe'  with  more  of  our  Mem- 
'  bers.  by  gi\ai)!g  advance  notice,  and  get 
into  a  very  arm's  length,  minute  dis- 
cussion and  dissertation— a  critique  in- 
volving thisWery,' very  siensitive  sub- 
ject, and  one  that  \&  going  to  sink  this 
country  if  we  dp  not  solve  i\.. 
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MY  ADVICE  TO  THE  PRIVILEGED 
ORDERS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  [Mr.  Gonzai.ez]  is 
recognized  for  60  minutes,  or  any  part 
thereof. 

BCr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
to  advise  the  Speaker  and  all  of  those 
here  today  that  it  is  not  my  intention 
to  consume  the  hour;  but  I  do  find  it 
Imperative  to  continue  what  I  would 
entitle  this  to  be  the  third  discussion 
on  the  economic  dilemma  that  now 
has  become,  as  other  issues,  quite  ines- 
capably noticeable  and  one  that  is  im- 
perative that  we  confront. 

Whether  the  Congress  does  or  does 
not.  It  is  not  going  to  disappear; 
whether  the  President  wishes  it  or 
not,  as  I  have  been  saying  now  for 
more  than  15  years,  it  is  not  going  to 
disappear.  One  way  or  the  other, 
either  the  inexorable  course  of  events 
wiU  thrust  the  forcible  and  rather  un- 
palatable solutions  or  decisions  that 
up  to  now  we  have  evaded. 

As  of  last  mid-November,  we  set  an- 
other record.  We  are  always  very 
proud  to  establish  records  in  America. 
That  was  that  the  Congress  approved 
a  debt  ceiling  limit  of  $2  trillion.  Now, 
that  hi47pened  to  represent  the  11th 
time  that  the  debt  celling  had  been  in- 
creased and  approved  since  the  as- 
sumption of  the  Presidency  by  Presi- 
dent Ronald  Reagan. 

The  more  disturbing  and  the  least 
noticeable  or  discussed  or  understood 
item,  though,  not  that  the  $2  trillion 
debt  level  is  not  disturbing,  is  that  the 
corporate  and  the  consimier  indebted- 
ness has  risen  even  faster.  Public  and 
private  debt  now  add  up  to  more  than 
$6.7  trillion,  which  is  twice  as  much  as 
it  was  in  1978,  and  three  times  as 
much  as  it  was  in  1975,  in  what  the 
present  President  has  described  as 
"those  dark  years,"  but  actually  they 
look  pretty  bright  compared  to  what  is 
the  case  now. 

This  last,  and  the  year  before  last, 
the  combined  Government,  corporate 
and  consimier  debt  grew  faster  than 
the  gross  national  product.  The  U.S. 
trade  balance,  which  in  1980  was  on  a 
plus  credit,  has  now  a  horrendous  defi- 
cit; and  at  the  rate  we  are  going,  it 
does  not  take  much  to  know  that  by 
1990  it  will  reach  $500  billion,  which  of 
course  is  not  acceptable  and  I  do  not 
believe  that  we  will  endure  at  least  as 
our  economy  is  structured,  if  we  do 
not  face  that  before  1990. 

We  might  piddle  aroimd  with  the  do- 
mestic, or  the  national  debt  as  we  have 
been,  but  not  with  this  international 
trade  deficit.  The  American  economy 
Is  already  being  drained  of  about  $600 
plus  billion  per  year  in  Interest  pay- 
ments. 

Now,  that  is  over  16  percent  of  the 
gross  national  product.  In  1985,  the 
administration  budgeted  about  $199 
billion  or  $200  billion  to  provide  for 


the  interest  payment  on  the  national 
debt.  That  amounts  to  about  two- 
thirds  of  our  defense  budget. 

The  average  taxpayer,  I  figure,  now 
woidd  be  paying  in  excess  of  some 
$600  a  year  per  capita  just  to  pay  the 
interest  on  the  national  debt.  The  bad 
part  is  that  it  is  not  just  simple  inter- 
est, any  more  than  our  domestic  inter- 
est worlungs  and  principles  nowadays. 

They  are  based  on  a  compound  in- 
terest formula.  Compound  interest  is 
that  mathematical  scheme  of  things 
whereby  the  interest  earned  in  each 
period  is  added  to  the  principle,  so 
that  the  interest  is  larger  in  the  next 
period  than  it  was  in  the  prior  period. 

So  that  those  of  us  that  had  been 
pointing  out  when  the  interest  pay- 
ment per  year  was  not  even  $35  billion, 
that  this  was  totally  unacceptable; 
that  at  the  heart  of  the  matter,  of  all 
these  dilemmas  confronting  us,  my 
very  distinguished  colleague  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Gaydos]  who  has 
been  most  active  in  the  formation  and 
the  leadership  of  what  is  known  here 
as  the  steel  caucus,  and  who  preceded 
me  this  afternoon,  is  pointing  to  just 
one  facet  of  the  problem  that  has  re- 
sulted, and  which  some  of  us  had  pre- 
dicted and  foreseen  and  anticipated 
and  had  attempted,  as  much  as  one  in- 
dividual Member  could,  both  by  sug- 
gested legislative  items  as  well  as  by 
interceding  and  intervening  with  the 
administrative  officials  who  at  the 
time  were  exercising  the  power  of 
judgement  and  discretion  that  could 
have,  in  a  precautionary  way,  have 
precluded  very  much. 

All  of  what  is  besetting  us  today  is 
not  an  act  of  God,  surely,  but  at  the 
bottom  of  it  aU  is  of  course  this  ques- 
tion of  interest. 

Over  the  course  of  the  last  10  years, 
I  have  spoken  more  consistently  and 
more  frequently  on  that  one  item.  I 
have  pointed  out  that  all  through  the 
history  of  mankind,  going  back  to  even 
before  recorded,  written  history,  even 
to  6,000  years  before  the  age  of  Christ, 
that  even  in  those  annals  that  we  can 
still  decipher,  the  Code  of  Hammur- 
abi, the  Egyptian,  the  Phoenician  and 
all  through  mankind's  history,  the  tie 
in  between  interest,  the  practice  of  in- 
terest payments  and  rates  and  the  rise 
and  decline  and  fall  of  those  empires 
and  civilizations  is  inextricable;  they 
are  linked. 
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They  are  linked.  More  recent 
modem  history  is  far  more  eloquent 
and  far  more  precise  in  ascertaining 
this  basic  fact.  Back  before  the  time 
when  interest  rates  had  even  exceeded 
6.5  percent  in  our  country— and  we 
must  go  back  about  22  years  for  that— 
I  spoke  out.  I  put  in  the  Record  the 
result  of  an  investigation  and  study 
that  I  had  made  about  the  history  of 
the  attempt  to  control  interest  rates 
and  the  so-called  usury  or  antiusury 


laws,  and  brought  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  through  the  Record 
th^n  that  it  was  in  1865. 

Remember,  that  was  a  tremendous 
period  of  transition  and  turmoil.  Presi- 
dent Lincoln,  whose  last  utterances 
were  expressing  concern  about  this  de- 
velopment—and it  also  coincided  with 
the  approval  of  the  National  Currency 
Act  of  1865,  which  was  the  first  legis- 
lative act  that  led  to  what  we  now  call 
our  national  banking  system,  but 
which  also  erased  from  the  statute 
boolcs  the  usury  law  that  had  been  a 
national  law  until  then. 

In  the  interim  and  since,  especially 
1969,  the  Federal  Government  and 
even  through  legislation  has  in  effect 
vitiated  the  individual  States'  usury 
laws  because  of  the  fact  that  the  cause 
and  the  allegations  made  on  the  State 
legislative  level  were  that  if  those  re- 
strictions on  the  payment  of  interest 
were  not  removed  that  particular 
State  would  be  deprived  of  access  to 
the  capital  markets.  It  would  go  to  the 
other  States  where  there  were  no  such 
controls  on  money. 

But  this  has  always  been  the  eternal 
excuse  or  argiunent  for  those  who 
would  impose  usurious,  extortionate 
rates  of  Interest  which  have  been  flag- 
ellating our  country  and  still  do  to  this 
day. 

We  hear  a  lot  about  how  interest 
rates  have  gone  down,  but  not  real  in- 
terest rates  and  not  fundamentally  in 
those  areas  in  which  the  essence  of 
the  economic  well-being  of  the  Ameri- 
can family  is  concerned,  such  as  home 
purchasing.  There  is  not  a  mortgage  I 
know— and  today  you  just  do  not  find 
30-year  fixed  mortgages  as  you  did 
some  15,  16,  12  years  ago— but  when 
you  do,  they  are  all  predicated  on  the 
basis  of  compound  interest.  So  it 
should  not  be  any  surprise  to  us  and  it 
should  not  have  been  as  of  a  year  and 
a  half  ago  when  for  the  first  time 
since  1914  our  country  became  a 
debtor  nation. 

In  two  world  wars  we  were  a  creditor 
nation,  the  only  creditor  nation  in- 
volved in  the  wars.  It  was  that  which 
enabled  our  allies  to  win.  In  neither 
one  of  the  two  world  wars  would  our 
allies  have  endured  6  months  had  it 
not  been  for  the  availability  of  Ameri- 
can credit.  Now,  as  after  World  War  I, 
we  are  now  experiencing  the  same 
thing.  It  is  a  different  scenario,  that  is 
we  do  not  have  the  same  countries  in- 
volved. Most  of  those  after  World  War 
I  disappeared  from  the  map  after 
World  War  II.  You  have  now  an  en- 
tirely different  situation. 

But  basically  what  has  happened  to 
the  American  credit  system  has  been 
the  same.  So  unperceived  by  most.  In 
fact— and  I  say  this  regrettably  be- 
cause it  is  no  badge  of  honor  in  my 
lapel  to  say  that  I  have  been  the  only 
Member  in  either  the  House  or  the 
Senate  to  discuss  such  a  thing  as  the 


European  currency  unit  or  the  Euro- 
pean monetary  system,  [EIMS,]  which 
is  now  in  full  bloom  and  which  only 
last  month  Japan  made  a  heavy  incur- 
sion into  the  use  of  the  European  cur- 
rency unit. 

All  of  that  means  that  the  American 
dollar,  and  that  is  the  whole  intent  of 
the  development  of  this  system,  is 
being  disgraced. 

What  does  that  mean  to  us?  Well,  it 
means  everything  but  it  is  hard  to  con- 
nect unless,  as  I  have  attempted  to  do, 
you  do  it  piecemeal,  fragmentarily  and 
then  try  to  correlate,  try  to  synthesize 
in  order  to  get  some  coherent  picture. 
These  things  are  all  interdependent, 
whether  it  is  the  steel  industry,  now 
known  as  the  Rust  Belt  area,  whether 
it  is  our  agricultural  productive  areas 
which  incidentally  were  the  only  ele- 
ment in  our  society  that  were  enabling 
us  to  have  a  favorable  credit  in  our 
international  account  books.  Our  reli- 
ance now  on  external  forces,  elements, 
an  financial  interests  who  now  have 
the  power  to  control  those  decisions 
that  will  impact  on  us,  whether  we  do 
or  do  not  do  anything  domestically.  As 
a  mater  of  fact,  the  farm  crisis  became 
acute,  it  will  be  3  years  this  autumn; 
but  nobody  reported  in  the  press  that 
the  direct  cause  then,  and  not  the  un- 
derlying cause— the  underlying  cause 
goes  back  to  this— that  the  allocation 
of  credit  to  the  farmer  was  being 
denied  through  extortionate  interest 
rates,  that  the  allocation  of  credit  in 
competition  to  that  which  our  foreign 
producers  had  a  line  to  was  deteriorat- 
ing and  that,  far  from  defending  the 
national  interest,  our  own  internation- 
al American-based  interests  were  not 
using  their  capital  to  invest  it  to  buy 
plants  externally  but  rather  borrowing 
the  money  from  foreign  interests 
whereby  today  an  unpermissible  per- 
centage of  this  foreign  debt  is  con- 
trolled by  foreign  interests. 

Oiu'  banking  institutions  have  been 
literally  invaded.  Even  our  agricultural 
land  has  ended  up  in  the  hands  and  in 
the  possession  of  foreign  investors  in 
what  I  consider  to  be,  and  for  some 
years  have,  an  unallowable  and  unac- 
ceptable degree. 

So  that  we  in  our  country  find  our- 
selves not  only  the  greatest  debtor, 
more  than  the  so-called  Third  World 
countries,  but  we  find  that  we  are  now 
importing  more  foodstuff  than  what 
we  are  exporting  for  the  first  time  in 
history. 

So  that  when  we  go  to  the  root  cause 
and  say  you  cannot,  as  I  said  when  I 
got  elected  here— because  when  I  got 
elected  to  the  Congress  the  big  accusa- 
tion was  that  I  would  come  up  here 
and  would  not  amount  to  a  hill  of 
beans  because  I  would  not  be  able  to 
get  on  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices, since  my  district  has  very  heavy 
commitments  to  the  national  defense 
and  always  has  had— and  under  the 
practice  that  prevailed  I  knew  that. 


But  I  had  served  5  years  in  the  State 
senate  and  I  had  emerged  in  the  State 
senate  with  far  more  harsher  situation 
confronting  me  than  when  I  came 
here.  Yet  I  am  happy  to  say  that  5 
years  later,  as  one  of  those— and  they 
are  quite  a  number— who  have  come  to 
the  Congress  after  serving  in  the 
Texas  State  Senate— a  glorious  institu- 
tion, by  the  way— I  am  the  only  one 
that  there  is  any  record  where  the 
State  Senate  of  Texas  unanimously 
passed  a  resolution  memorializing 
Congress  of  what  a  great  guy  they 
were  getting  in  my  person  when  I 
came  here. 
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So  that  I  would  answer  and  say  that 
I  got  assigned— there  were  three  of  us 
sworn  in  that  day— and  I  was  the  only 
one  of  the  three  who  got  assigned  to  a 
full  standing  committee,  the  Banking 
Committee. 

My  other  two  colleagues  had  to  wait 
until  the  next  Congress. 

I  said  that  I  am  delighted,  because  I 
am  interested  in  that.  Of  course,  I  am 
concerned  about  defense,  and  I  will  be 
in  the  forefront  of  those  seeking  the 
best  and  the  No.  1  defense  for  our 
country.  However,  if  you  do  not  have  a 
sound  dollar,  you  will  not  have  much 
of  a  sound  defense.  That  is  what  I  am 
going  to  concentrate  on. 

This  is  exactly  what  I  had  hoped  I 
would  never  confront,  which  is  what 
we  are  confronting  today,  no  matter 
what  we  do. 

For  Instance,  when  the  President  an- 
nounced that  he  would  impose  an  em- 
bargo and  requested  our  European 
allies  to  do  the  same  so  that  Soviet 
Russia  would  not  complete  its  4,000- 
mUe  pipeline,  perhaps  less  than  that, 
gas  pipeline  from  Siberia  into  Western 
Europe,  we  did  not  hear  much  after  he 
made  the  first  speech. 

Why?  Because  the  most  powerful  fi- 
nancial interests  in  this  coimtry,  such 
as  Exxon,  such  as  Gulf,  and  the  Brit- 
ish, who  were  the  main  and  principal 
owners  of  Ruhr-Gass,  which  was  a  Eu- 
ropean corporation  that  was  going  to 
benefit  from  that  pipeline,  were  abso- 
lutely not  going  to  have  any  part  of 
any  kind  of  an  embargo. 

You  teU  me  that,  as  they  say  in 
Spanish,  "Don  Dinero  poderosa  cabal- 
lero,"  in  other  words,  "Mr.  Moneybags, 
a  mighty  powerful  gentleman, 
indeed." 

This  is  what  has  happened,  even  in 
the  case  of  the  Iranian  hostages.  In 
1979,  when  the  release  was  announced 
the  day  that  Mr.  Reagan  was  going  to 
be  taking  over,  the  release  was  accom- 
plished when  an  official  in  the  Federal 
Reserve  Bank  in  New  York  pressed  a 
button  and  transferred  2.5  billion  dol- 
lars' worth  of  assets  in  London.  Then 
the  hostages  were  released. 

Why  so?  Because  the  real  issues 
there  were  about  10,  11  billion  dollars' 
worth  of  banking  assets  of  some  of  our 


principal  banks  here  in  the  country  in 
Iran,  and  their  commitment  before  to 
the  Shah. 

So  what  I  am  saying  is  that  it  has 
always  been  wrong  to  ask  our  youth  to 
shed  its  blood,  as  we  did  in  Vietnam, 
only  to  find  that  their  struggles  would 
be  lost  at  the  international  money 
tables,  as  they  were  in  Vietnam. 

In  1972,  or  thereabouts,  when  then 
President  Nixon's  much-hallowed  trip 
to  China  occurred,  I  was  the  one  who 
said  that  the  Chinese  did  not  give 
their  OK  until  the  American  Govern- 
ment had  given  a  downpayment  of  $10 
million  in  gold.  That  is,  equivalent. 

I  was  asked  from  one  end  of  the 
country  to  the  other,  where  do  you  get 
that?  Do  you  mean  that  they  are 
going  to  take  gold?  I  said,  "No.  What  I 
am  saying  is  that  Indochina,  where  all 
our  money  has  poured  in,  most  of  it 
has  ended  up  in  French  bank  vaults  in 
the  form  of  gold  reserves." 

Long  before  we  lost  the  struggle  in 
Indochina,  we  had  already  lost  it  on 
the  international  money  tables.  The 
reason  the  Chinese  wanted  payment 
was  to  ensure  the  cost  of  that  trip,  and 
everything  that  the  President  took 
over.  TV  and  everything  else.  They  did 
not  want  a  paper  dollar  that  had  no 
exchange  value;  they  wanted  some- 
thing that  would  add  to  their  reserves. 

There  is  nothing  wrong  about  that. 
There  was  nothing  startling  or  spec- 
tacular, but  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  the  OK  was  not  given  for  that 
Presidential  plane  to  land  until  that 
had  been  assured. 

All  of  these  specific  points  I  am 
making  only  to  make  the  central 
point,  and  that  is,  that  until  we  ad- 
dress the  fundamental  problem  of  the 
management  of  our  fiscal  and  mone- 
tary matters  in  representation  of  the 
people,  that  is,  the  greatest  interest  of 
the  greatest  number,  and  as  long  as  we 
refuse  to  do  that,  and  as  long  as  we 
continue  to  do  what  we  have  been 
doing  now  for  three  decades,  and  that 
is,  allowing  those  very  same  interests 
that  Thomas  Jefferson,  even  Alexan- 
der Hamilton,  who  was  a  centrist  and 
was  what  they  call  today  a  conserva- 
tive, or  something  like  that,  even  he 
did  not  feel  that  the  allocation  of 
credit,  the  people's  credit,  should  be 
placed  in  the  hands  of  what  they 
called  the  banker  class,  and  which  we 
could  still  roughly  call  that,  because 
you  could  expect  only  one  thing,  and 
that  is  the  same  thing  that  has  hap- 
pened all  through  recorded  human 
history. 

Greed,  and  that  is  the  name  of  the 
game,  has  no  limit.  The  more  man  has, 
the  more  he  wants.  But  I  think  some- 
times we  read  these  eternal  verities 
and  I  cannot  help  but  be  reminded  of 
that  phrase  in  the  Scriptures  that  says 
"He  that  loveth  silver  shall  find  no 
satisfaction  in  the  silver."  meaning 
that  as  satiated  as  a  human  being 
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micfat  be  in  attempting  to  satiate  the 
untovemable  greed,  that  it  is  not  pos- 


been    up    until    very    recently.    One 
cannot   do   business   that   way.   You 
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would  sit  down  with  the  president  of  a 
little  bank  that  is  now  facing  horren- 
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budget  and  you  can  say  that  you  bal- 
anced it,  but  tonight  Mr.  Volcker  and 


prosperity  Into  the  more  than  foresee- 
able future."  That  was  just  6  months 


other  times  as  may  be  fixed  by  the  chair- 
man, or  by  written  request  of  memben  of 
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mlcht  be  In  attempting  to  satiate  the 
ungovernable  greed,  that  it  Is  not  pos- 
sible. 

This  Is  the  reason  why  mankind  has 
founded  governments  and  that  is  the 
reason  why  these  elements  that  are 
predatory  among  us  humans  must  be 
controlled.  Just  like  we  set  up  a  de- 
fense system  to  defend  us  from  the 
predators  and  the  aggressors,  we  do 
the  same  thing  in  our  laws,  to  govern 
the  equality  of  distribution  of  our 
credit  allocations  as  needed.  All  of  the 
major  depressions  in  our  country, 
going  back  to  1837,  at  the  bottom  of  it 
was  the  faulty  mechanisms  that  dis- 
torted the  allocations  of  credits  and 
made  them  unavailable  to  what,  to 
that  burgeoning  section  of  a  growing 
country  that  nothing  was  going  to  be 
tjrlng  it  down. 

The  same  thing  is  happening  today. 
Where  is  the  credit  going?  The  Ameri- 
can'economy  is  being  drained,  this 
year  and  last  year,  of  more  than  $600 
billion  per  year  in  interest  payments 
alone. 

That  is  16  percent  of  the  gross  na- 
tional product.  At  no  time  in  our  histo- 
ry, before  1980,  did  that  ratio  amount 
to  mme  than  3  percent.  It  is  now 
closer  to  30  percent  than  16  percent. 
That  is  eqiial  to  almost  three-quarters, 
as  I  said  before,  of  the  national  de- 
fense budget. 

America's  corporate  debt  is  inextri- 
cable with  our  other.  What  is  it  due 
to?  The  takeover  craze. 

I  said  the  last  time  I  spoke  here  that 
we.  in  the  last  12  years,  have  had  not 
one,  but  five  money  manias. 
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These  are  five  bubbles  within  a  giant 
bubble,  and  the  history  of  mankind  is 
that  all  bubbles  burst. 

America's  corporate  debt  is  due 
largely  to  the  corporate  takeover  craze 
that  has  proliferated,  especially  in  the 
last  2  years.  Companies  threatened 
with  takeovers  borrow  huge  sums  to 
buy  back  their  own  stock  or  to  keep 
the  takeover  sharics  at  bay  with  huge 
compensation  agreements.  Phillips  Pe- 
troleum, for  example,  borrowed  $4.5 
billion  to  stave  off  the  takeover  spe- 
cialists, T.  Boone  Pickens  and  Carl 
Icahn.  The  defensive  maneuver 
worked  at  that  time,  but  now  the  com- 
pany has  to  sell  assets  worth  $2  billion 
to  pay  for  that  debt. 

But  these  are  assets  that  belong  to, 
the  Nation,  that  ought  to  be  allocated 
to  fire  the  engines  of  commerce,  to 
supply  the  tillers  of  the  soil  to  grow 
the  food  and  fiber  that  has  kept  us 
ahead  economically  throughout  the 
decades.  These  are  assets  that  should 
go  to  fire  the  furnaces  in  our  steel-pro- 
dudng  tectories.  They  should  also  go 
to  the  little  businessman  who  needs  a 
$3,000  loan  from  the  bank  in  order  to 
inventory  his  little  business  at  some- 
thing less  than  8  percent— not  9,  not 
10,  not  11,  and  not  16  percent  as  it  has 


been  up  until  very  recently.  One 
cannot  do  business  that  way.  You 
would  then  be  doing  business  to  pay 
the  Interest,  and  that  is  it. 

In  business  the  idea  is  that  you  work 
at  a  business  to  earn  a  profit.  Business 
without  profit  is  like  candy  without 
sugar,  and  if  all  you  are  going  to  do  is 
work  to  pay  the  banker's  interest,  you 
are  not  in  business;  you  are  enslaved. 

Another  corporate  practice  that  de- 
vouis  capital  is  the  peU-mell  rush  of 
the  so-called  buyouts.  In  these  trans- 
actions a  company  buys  back  all  the 
outstanding  shares  of  its  stock  from 
the  public  and  makes  them  private  to 
protect  it  from  takeovers  and  to  put  it 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  regulations  of 
the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commis- 
sion. 

So  we  read  about  the  increasing  ac- 
tivity in  the  stock  market.  But  that  is 
what  we  read  in  1931,  when  Herbert 
Hoover  announced  the  moratorium 
that  was  put  on  the  payment  of  debts 
to  the  United  States  of  taxpayers. 

So  this  affects  stock  markets  in  the 
United  States  and  in  Europe.  But  1931 
was  the  darkest  year  of  the  Depres- 
sion, the  beginning  of  the  Depression. 

So  what  we  see  today  when  we  read 
these  reports  showing  the  Dow  Jones 
average  has  gone  up  byond  2,000  is 
merely  speculative  paper  fever.  It  is 
not  based  on  real  transactions  reveal- 
ing tiie  industrial,  the  manufacturing, 
and  the  business  forces  of  our  coiuitry. 
It  is  all  speculative.  It  is  a  bubble,  and 
it  has  got  to  burst. 

The  dark  side  of  buyouts  is  that  the 
groups  behind  them,  usually  from 
management,  must  put  themselves 
and  the  firm  deeply  in  debt  to  get  the 
fimds  to  buy  the  stock.  Just  in  1985 
alone  there  247  such  buyouts,  for  a 
total  of  $18.6  billion.  Again  this  is  na- 
tional credit,  banking  credit. 

I  pointed  out  here  several  years  ago 
the  attempt  of  H.L.  Hunt  and  his 
brother.  Nelson  Bunker  Hunt,  to 
comer  the  silver  market.  They  had  to 
have  the  accomplices  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  and  the  City  Bank  of 
New  York.  I  pointed  out  how  in  secret 
the  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  and  the  then  president  of  the 
First  City  National  Bank  and  Mr. 
Hunt  had  met  in  Florida  in  what  was 
supposed  to  be  a  secret  meeting.  What 
was  the  deal?  Well,  the  deal  was  that 
Mr.  Hunt,  in  order  to  try  to  take  over 
the  that  silver,  which,  of  course,  broke 
him,  used  up  more  than  20  billion  dol- 
lars' worth  of  bank  credit  allocation. 

Now,  are  banks  beyond  any  kind  of 
control,  real  control?  Of  course  not. 
Why  is  a  bank  chartered?  Well,  the 
concept  at  law  is  this:  The  statutes 
read  that  you  charter  a  bank  for 
public  need  and  convenience.  Who 
taliui  about  that  today? 

Why  is  Mr.  Volcker,  the  powerful 
Chalnnan  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board,  compelled  to  meet  in  a  secret 
session?   Do   you   think   Mr.   Volcker 


would  sit  down  with  the  president  of  a 
little  bank  that  is  now  facing  horren- 
dous situations  because  of  forces  com- 
pletely outside  his  control,  such  as  the 
precipitous  and  eventual  fall  of  the 
fictitious  real  estate  levels  and  also  be- 
cause of  the  speculative  real  estate 
fever?  This  is  one  of  the  bubbles  that  I 
was  mentioning. 

Consumers  are  also  getting  into  the 
borrowing  game.  And  how  else  can 
they  not?  Stimulated  by  constant 
offers  of  credit  by  banks  and  credit 
card  companies,  private  debtors  long 
ago  crossed  the  $2  trillion  debt  limit. 
The  average  household  is  dragging 
$26,000  of  debt  in  its  wake. 

So  we  come  down  to  the  basis,  and 
tliat  is  that  we  confront  as  never 
before  since  the  Depression — and  per- 
centagewise it  is  even  worse— this  very 
sad  situation  of  American  families  ren- 
dered homeless,  uprooted,  wandering, 
dying  in  freezing  weather,  feeding 
their  children  improperly.  All  one  has 
to  do  is  (o  have  been  present  and  lis- 
tened to  the  testimony  we  had  at  the 
all-day  hearings  yesterday  on  the 
question  of  the  homeless  in  the  sub- 
committee that  I  chair. 

But  I  had  already  heard  about  that 
and  talked  about  it  for  4  years.  And 
for  4  years  we  had  been  assailed  and 
challenged  and  criticized.  In  fact,  the 
Department  of  HUD  spent  $200,000 
Just  m  or  2  years  ago  to  try  to  dis- 
prove our  findings  after  exhaustive 
hearings  beginning  in  December  1982. 
It  was  this  subcommittee  that  first 
brought  to  the  Nation's  attention  the 
growing  question  of  homelessness. 

Today  we  see  what  I  had  hoped  we 
never  would  see.  Those  of  us  who  are 
Depression  Idds  have  prayed  every  day 
that  our  children  or  our  grandchildren 
would  never  see  the  like.  And  it  is  still 
my  hope  that  they  will  not.  However, 
the  facts  are  here.  These  are  not  state- 
ments of  political  theory.  These  are 
facts  that  I  have  read  mto  the  Record 
today.  This  is  what  confronts  us.  It  is 
not  whether  supply-side  economics 
worked  or  did  not  work.  It  is  not 
whether  Reaganomics  failed  or  did  not 
fail.  These  are  the  statistics. 

Scripture  says  that  by  their  fruits 
you  shall  know  them.  A  good  tree  will 
produce  good  fruit;  a  bad  tree  cannot 
produce  good  fruit.  Even  in  oiu- 
budget-maldng  processes  we  failed  to 
associate  these  inexorable  forces  and 
facts.  Agtiin  during  the  consideration 
of  the  budget  resolutions  I  have  been 
asked  by  the  very  distinguished  chair- 
man of  1>he  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor,  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Hawkins],  who  manages 
the  Hiunphrey-Hawldns  aspect  of  the 
budget  resolution,  to  address  the  ques- 
tion of  the  impact  of  this  matter  of  al- 
location of  credit.  And  I  have  gotten 
up  time  and  again  and  said,  "No 
matter  what  you  do  here,  you  can 
decide  today  that  you  have  cut  the 


budget  and  you  can  say  that  you  bal- 
anced it.  but  tonight  Mr.  Volcker  and 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  can  make  a 
decision  that  will  make  this  meaning- 
less, not  even  worth  the  paper  that  all 
of  this  is  printed  on." 
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That  is  true;  pathetically  and  unfor- 
timately.  It  will  not  be  different  until 
we  reassert  the  American  heritage,  the 
birthright  luider  our  Constitution  of 
all  of  our  sovereignty  coming  from  the 
people  and  to  them  that  we  must  ac- 
count, that  no  one  and  no  institution 
is  beyond  accountability  to  the  people. 

We  have  created  such  institutions. 
The  Congress  created  them.  The  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  was  not  heaven 
sent;  it  was  created  by  an  act  of  Con- 
gress. It  has  completely  subverted  the 
intention  of  the  first  act.  It  Is  not  ac- 
countable to  anybody.  It  does  not  ac- 
coimt  to  the  President,  and  it  does  not 
account  to  the  Congress. 

I  sit  on  the  committee  that  is  sup- 
posed to  have  some  kind  of  jurisdic- 
tion and  I  have  yet  to  see  a  chairman, 
and  I  have  had  about  some  six  or 
seven  of  them,  ever  come  up  and 
admit  that  they  have  a  responsibility 
to  render  an  accounting.  They  have  no 
inspector  general,  they  resist  like 
tigers  any  attempt  on  our  part  to  pass 
legislation  that  would  provide  for  an 
audit  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board. 
You  Just  cannot  get  any  legislation 
like  that;  at  least  up  to  now. 

Some  of  us  have  introduced  bills  for 
20  years  and  now  and  then  we  get  a 
little  interest  and  then  it  flares  down. 
What  I  am  saying  is  that  the  forces 
are  now  so  inexorable,  so  inevitable, 
that  I  think  the  only  thing  we  can  do 
prudently  smd  wisely  is  to  try  to  fore- 
stall, to  try  to  anticipate  and  try  to  at- 
tenuate the  magnitude  of  the  crisis 
and  the  social  disturbances  that  are  in- 
evitably to  follow  in  its  wake  of  such  a 
crisis,  and  that  we  can  do. 

I  have  tried  to  add  a  simple,  one-man 
contribution  to  that  effort.  I  have 
been  introducing  certain  specific  legis- 
lative accomplislunents.  Even  such 
things  as  an  interest  limitation  law. 
That  is,  an  antiusury  law.  Of  course, 
up  to  now  we  have  not  been  able  to  get 
even  so  much  as  a  committee  hearing. 
So  that,  at  this  point,  I  think  that  we 
ought  to  soberly  consider  these  statis- 
tics. 

The  picture  is  not  getting  any 
brighter  or  more  attractive.  It  is,  in 
many  respects,  a  lot  darker.  It  does 
not  mean  that  as  Presidents  have  used 
the  term  "doom,"  or  "doomsayers;" 
"gloom  and  doom." 

Herbert  Hoover,  in  1931,  used  that 
phrase  first  because  people  laiew  they 
were  hurt  but  you  had  these  economic 
forecasts.  In  fact,  you  had  a  report  by 
a  very  eminent  Presidential  commis- 
sion Just  6  months  before  that  dark 
day  in  October  1929  and  their  words 
were,  "We  see  nothing  but  unlimited 


prosperity  into  the  more  than  foresee- 
able future."  That  was  Just  6  months 
before  the  crash.  Then  later  we  had 
Mr.  Roosevelt  who  used  that  and  ap- 
pended to  his  greatest  saying,  and  that 
is  "We  have  nothing  to  fear  but  fear 
itself,"  which  is  true;  it  Is  true  today. 
He  did  not  use  fear  as  a  tool  to  try  and 
subdue  anybody.  He  did  say  that  there 
were  doom  and  gloom  prophets  be- 
cause there  were  not  the  conserv- 
atives, they  were  the  reactionaries. 
What  we  have  today  is  such  an  abuse 
of  words  that  the  people  who  are 
terming  themselves  "conservatives" 
are  reaUy  not.  They  are  reactionaries; 
they  are  not  conservatives.  This  is  now 
what  Mr.  Reagan  said  just  about  a 
year  and  a  half  or  so  ago  when  some 
of  the  critics  were  saying,  "Hey, 
Reaganomics  is  not  working,"  He  said, 
"Oh.  you  are  just  prophets  of  doom 
and  gloom." 

I  do  not  think  that  pejorative 
phrases  are  in  order.  I  think  that  even 
with  the  best  of  good  will  and  imity 
the  best  minds  in  our  coimtry  will  be 
challenged  to  confront  and  resolve 
these  problems.  They  are  inevitable; 
there  is  nothing  we  can  do  to  avoid 
confronting  them.  It  is  how  we  are 
willing  to  do  it  and  take  all  the  hard 
loiocks,  the  bad  political  decisions  and 
the  dangerous  political  decisions.  But 
then,  after  all,  unless  we  do,  then 
what  we  have  done  is  made  and  wor- 
shipped a  god  of  these  offices.  I,  for 
one,  want  to  state  for  the  record  that 
that  is  one  price  I  never  accepted 
when  I  did  make  the  decision,  late  in 
my  manhood,  to  enter  into  tliis  game 
we  call  politics,  but  which  I  call  a  very 
noble  endeavor. 


SUBMISSION  OF  RULES  OF  THE 
COMMITTEE  ON  ARMED  SERV- 
ICES OF  THE  HOUSE  FOR  THE 
lOOTH  CONGRESS 

(Mr.  ASPIN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant  to  rule  XI, 
clause  2(a),  I  submit  the  rules  of  procedure  for 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  for  the 
100th  Congress  for  printing  in  ttie  Record: 

COlOflTTEE  RnLES  AND  RULZS  rOR  INVESTIGA- 
TIVE Hearings  Conducted  by  Subcommit- 
tees or  THE  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices, House  of  Representatives,  100th 
Congress 

(Adopted  February  5,  1987) 
coMMrrrEZ  rules 
Rule  1.  General 
The  rules  of  the  House  are  the  rules  of  its 
committees  and  subcommittees  so  far  as  ap- 
plicable, except  that  a  motion  to  recess  from 
day  to  day.  and  a  motion  to  dispense  with 
the  first  reading  of  a  bUl  or  resolution.  If 
printed  copies  are  available,  are  nondebata- 
ble  motions  of  high  privilege  In  committees 
and  subcommittees. 

RxUe  2.  FuU  committee  meeting  date 

(a)  The  Committee  on  Armed  Services  will 
meet  every  Tuesday  at  10  a.m.,  and  at  such 


other  times  as  may  be  fixed  by  the  ctiair- 
man,  or  by  written  request  of  members  of 
the  committee  pursuant  to  House  rule  XI, 
clause  2(b). 

(b)  A  Tuesday  meeting  of  the  committee 
may  be  dispensed  with  by  the  chairman,  but 
such  action  may  be  reversed  by  a  written  re- 
quest of  a  majority  of  the  members. 

Ride  3.  Subcommittee  meeting  date* 

Each  subcommittee  is  authorized  to  meet, 
hold  hearings,  receive  evidence  and  report 
to  the  committee  on  all  matters  referred  to 
it.  Insofar  as  possible,  meetings  of  the  com- 
mittee and  its  subcommittees  shall  not  con- 
flict. Subcommittee  chairmen  shall  set 
meeting  dates  after  consultation  with  the 
chairman  and  subcommltee  chairman  with  a 
view  toward  avoiding  simultaneous  schedul- 
ing of  committee  and  subcommittee  meet- 
ings or  hearings  wherever  possible. 
Ride  4.  Subcommittees 

The  Committee  on  Armed  Services  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  shall  be  organized 
to  consist  of  the  following  standing  subcom- 
mittees. 

The  Military  Personnel  and  Compensa- 
tion Subcommittee  which  shall  have  legisla- 
tive jurisdiction  over  authorized  strengths; 
active-duty  and  reserve  training;  recruiting; 
Reserve  Officers'  Tranlnlng  Corps;  Selective 
Service;  military  Justice;  enlistments  and 
separations;  awards;  academies;  human  rela- 
tions; medical  care;  pay  and  allowances;  pro- 
motion; retirement;  and  related  legislative 
oversight. 

The  Research  and  Development  Subcom- 
mittee which  shall  have  legislative  jurisdic- 
tion over  annual  authorization  for  research 
and  development;  airlift;  and  related  over- 
sight. 

The  Seapower  and  Strategic  and  Critical 
Materials  Subcommittee  which  shall  have 
legislative  jurisdiction  over  procurement 
and  construction  of  naval  vessels;  torpedoes 
and  other  weapons  portion  of  Navy  weap- 
ons; ship-related  items  in  Navy  other  pro- 
curement; seallft;  antisubmarine  warfare; 
disposal  of  naval  vessels;  strategic  and  criti- 
cal materials  necessary  for  the  national  de- 
fense: and  related  legislative  oversight. 

The  Procurement  and  Military  Nuclear 
Systems  Subcommittee  wtUch  shall  have 
legislative  jurisdiction  over  the  annual  au- 
thorization for  procurement  of  aircraft,  mis- 
siles, weapons  and  tracked  combat  vehicles, 
ammunition  and  those  portions  of  the  pro- 
curement category,  other  procurement,  not 
assigned  to  the  Seapower  and  Strategic  and 
Critical  Materials  Subcommittee;  military 
application  of  nuclear  energy,  including  re- 
search and  development  related  thereto;  in- 
telligence matters  related  to  national  securi- 
ty; and  related  legislative  oversight.  The 
subcommittee  shall  also  have  oversight  re- 
sponsibilities with  regard  to  international 
arms  control  and  disarmament. 

The  Investigation  Subcommittee  which 
shall  have  legislative  Jurisdiction  over  De- 
fense Acquisition  Regulations  and  related 
procurement  matters;  organization  of  the 
Department  of  Defense.  Including  proposed 
reorganizations;  naval  petroleum  reserves; 
and  related  legislative  oversight;  and  investi- 
gative authority  in  relation  to  the  commit- 
tee's general  oversight  responsibilities. 

The  Readiness  Subcommittee  which  shall 
have  legislative  Jurisdiction  over  the  annual 
authorization  for  operation  and  mainte- 
nance; the  current  readiness  and  prepared- 
ness requirements  of  the  defense  establish- 
ment, including  the  supporting  defense  in- 
dustrial bese  special  operations  forces  over- 
sight,  commissaries  and  exchanges,  clubs 
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(8)  Equipment  necessary  for  coverage  by     has  offered  to  any  spending  biU  or  resolu-     ness;  thereafter,  additional  time  for  ques- 
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and  rdated  nonappropriated  funds  activities 
of  the  Armed  Forces;  and  related  legislative 
(wualcfat. 

The  imitary  ImtallaUona  and  Faculties 
Subeommlttce  which  shall  have  legislative 
juriadictlon  over  military  construction;  real 
estate  H'qi'*T»*-V"?f  and  disposals;  housing 
and  support  facilities;  base  closures;  real 
estate  generaUy;  dvil  defense,  and  related 
legislattve  ovenicht. 

RvJeS.  Precedence 

Chairmen  of  standing  subcommittees  who 
sit  on  a  second  subcommittee  shall  rank 
behind  other  members  serving  on  that  sub- 
committee as  their  primary  subcommittee 
iMlgnment. 

Rule  6.  Panel*  ofthefvU  committee  and 
tubcommittee* 

(a)  The  chairman  may  designate  a  panel 
of  the  committee  drawn  from  members  of 
more  than  one  subcommittee  to  inquire  into 
and  take  testimony  on  a  matter  or  matters 
that  fall  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  more 
than  one  subcommittee  and  to  report  to  the 
full  committee.  Any  such  panel  shaU  not 
continue  in  existence  for  more  than  six 
months. 

(b>  The  chairman  of  a  standing  subcom- 
mittee may  designate  a  panel  of  such  sub- 
ooramittee  to  inquire  into  and  take  testimo- 
ny on  a  specific  matter  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  that  subcommittee  and  to  report  to 
the  8ul>oommittee  for  further  reference  to 
the  full  committee  as  may  be  appropriate. 

(c)  No  panels  so  appointed  shall  have  leg- 
islative Jurisdiction. 

Rule  7.  Reference  of  legislation  and 
tubcommittee  reports 

(a)  The  chairman  shall  refer  legislation 
an«l  other  matters  to  all  subcommitt«%s  of 
appropriate  Jurisdiction  within  two  weeks 
unless,  by  a  majority  vote  of  the  members 
of  the  full  committee,  consideration  is  to  be 
by  the  full  committee. 

<b)  Bills  shall  be  taken  up  for  hearing  only 
when  called  by  the  chairman  of  the  full 
committee  or  subcommittee,  or  by  a  majori- 
ty vote  of  a  quorum  of  the  full  committee  or 
a  subcommittee. 

(c)  The  chairman  of  the  full  committee, 
with  approval  of  a  majority  of  the  members 
voting,  a  majority  of  the  committee  being 
present,  shall  have  authority  to  discharge  a 
subcommittee  from  consideration  of  any 
bill,  resolution,  or  other  matter  referred 
thereto  and  have  such  measure  or  matter 
considered  by  the  full  committee. 

(d)  Reports  and  recommendations  of  a 
subcommittee  sliall  not  be  considered  by  the 
full  committee  untO  after  the  intervention 
of  three  calendar  days  from  the  time  the 
report  is  approved  by  the  subcommittee  and 
printed  hearings  thereon  are  available  to 
the  members,  except  that  this  rule  may  be 
iwived  by  a  majority  vote  of  a  quorum  of 
the  committee. 

Rvle  8.  Public  announcejnent  of  hearings 
and  meetings 

The  full  committee  and  each  subcommit- 
tee shall  make  public  announcement  of  the 
date,  place  and  subject  matter  of  the  full 
committee  or  subctmunlttee  hearing  at  least 
one  week  before  the  commencement  of  the 
hearing.  However,  if  the  full  committee  or 
subcommittee  determines  that  there  is  good 
cause  to  begin  the  hearing  sooner,  it  shall 
make  the  annoncement  at  the  earliest  possi- 
ble date.  Any  announcement  made  under 
this  rule  shall  be  promptly  published  in  the 
DaOy  Digest  and  promptly  entered  into  the 
committee  scheduling  service  of  the  House 
Information  Systems. 


Rule  9.  Meetings  and  hearings  open  to  the 
public 

(a)  Each  committee  or  subcommittee 
meeting  for  the  transaction  of  business,  in- 
cluding the  markup  of  legislation,  shall  be 
open  to  the  public  except  when  the  commit- 
tee or  subcommittee,  in  open  session  and 
with  a  majority  being  present,  determines 
by  nUlcall  vote  that  all  or  part  of  the  re- 
mainder of  the  meeting  on  that  day  shall  be 
closed  to  the  public:  Provided,  however. 
That  no  person  other  than  members  of  the 
committee  and/or  subcommittee  and  such 
congressional  staff  and  such  departmental 
representatives  as  they  may  authorize  shall 
be  present  at  any  business  or  markup  ses- 
sion which  has  been  closed  to  the  public. 
This  paragraph  does  not  apply  to  open  com- 
mittee hearings  which  are  provided  for  by 
paragraph  (b)  of  this  rule,  or  any  meeting 
that  relates  solely  to  internal  budget  or  per- 
sonnel matters. 

(b)  Each  hearing  conducted  by  the  full 
committee  or  subcommittee  shall  be  open  to 
the  public  except  when  the  full  committee 
or  subcommittee,  in  open  session  and  with  a 
majority  present,  determines  by  rollcall  vote 
that  aU  or  part  of  the  remainder  of  that 
hearing  on  that  day  shall  be  closed  to  the 
public  because  disclosure  of  testimony,  evi- 
dence, or  other  matters  to  be  considered 
would  endanger  the  national  security  or 
would  violate  any  law  or  rule  of  the  House 
of  Representatives.  Notwithstanding  the  re- 
quirements of  the  preceding  sentence,  a  ma- 
jority of  those  present,  there  being  in  at- 
tendance no  less  than  two  members  of  the 
committee  or  subcommittee,  may  vote  to 
close  the  hearing  for  the  sole  purpose  of  dis- 
cussing whether  testimony  or  evidence  to  be 
received  would  endanger  the  national  secu- 
rity, or  would  tend  to  defame,  degrade,  or 
incriminate  any  person.  If  the  decision  is  to 
close  for  national  security  reasons,  the  vote 
must  be  by  rollcall  vote  and  in  open  session, 
there  being  a  majority  of  the  committee  or 
subcotmnittee  present.  Otherwise,  if  the  de- 
cision is  to  close  because  the  testimony  may 
tend  to  defame,  degrade,  or  incriminate  any 
person,  the  vote  may  be  by  a  majority  of 
those  present,  there  being  in  attendance  no 
less  than  two  members  of  the  committee  or 
subcoromittee.  However,  if  the  committee  or 
subcommittee  elects  to  receive  such  testimo- 
ny in  open  session,  it  may  do  so  only  if  a  ma- 
jority of  the  members  of  the  committee  or 
subcommittee,  a  majority  being  present,  de- 
termine that  such  evidence  or  testimony 
wUl  not  tend  to  defame,  degrade,  or  incrimi- 
nate any  person.  No  Member  may  be  ex- 
cluded from  nonparticipatory  attendance  at 
any  hearing  of  the  full  committee  or  sub- 
committee, unless  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives shall  by  majority  vote  authorize  the 
full  committee  or  subcommittee,  for  pur- 
poses of  a  particular  series  of  hearings  on  a 
particular  article  of  legislation  or  on  a  par- 
ticular subject  of  investigation,  to  close  its 
hearings  to  Members  by  the  same  proce- 
dures designated  in  this  rule  for  closing 
hearings  to  the  public:  Provided,  however. 
That  the  full  committee  or  the  subcommit- 
tee may  by  the  same  procedure  vote  to  close 
up  to  five  additional  consecutive  days  of 
hearings. 

(c)  Notwithstanding  the  foregoing,  and 
with  the  approval  of  the  committee  chair- 
man, each  member  of  the  committee  may 
designate  by  letter  to  the  Chairman,  a 
member  of  his  or  her  personal  staff  with 
Top  Secret  security  clearance  to  attend 
hearings  of  the  committee,  or  that  mem- 
ber's subcommittee(s)  which  have  been 
closed  under  the  provisions  of  rule  9(b) 


above  for  tational  security  purposes  for  the 
taking  of  testimony:  Provided,  That  such 
staff  member's  attendance  at  such  hearings 
Is  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  committee 
or  subcommittee  as  dictated  by  national  se- 
curity requirements  at  the  time;  Provided 
further,  That  this  paragraph  addresses  hear- 
ings only  and  not  briefings  or  meetings  held 
under  the  provisions  of  paragraph  (a)  of 
this  rule;  and  Provided  further.  That  the  at- 
tainment at  any  security  clearances  involved 
are  the  responsibility  of  individual  mem- 
bers. 

Rule  to.  Broadcasting  of  committee 
hearings  and  meetings 

(a)  In  accordance  with  the  provision  of 
rule  XI,  clause  3,  Rules  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  it  is  the  purpose  of  this 
rule  to  provide  a  means,  in  conformity  with 
acceptable  standards  of  dignity,  propriety, 
and  decorum,  by  which  committee  or  sub- 
committee hearings  or  meetings,  which  are 
open  to  the  public  may  be  covered,  by  televi- 
sion broadest,  radio  broadcast,  and  still 
photography,  or  by  any  of  such  methods  of 
coverage.  In  that  regard,  the  provisions  of 
rule  XI,  clause  3<a)-(d)  are  specifically  in- 
corporated herein  by  reference. 

(b)  The  ohalrman  of  the  full  committee  or 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittees  are  au- 
thorized to  determine  on  behalf  of  the  full 
committee  or  its  subcommittees  respectively 
whether  hearings  or  meetings  which  are 
open  may  be  broadcast,  imless  the  commit- 
tee or  its  subcommittees  respectively  by  ma- 
jority vote  determine  otherwise:  Provided, 
however.  Bach  committee  or  subconunittee 
chairman  shall  determine,  in  his  discretion, 
the  number  of  television  and  still  cameras 
permitted  tn  a  hearing  or  meeting  room. 

(c)  In  accordance  with  rule  XI,  clause  3(f), 
the  following  provisions  shall  apply  to  the 
broadcastiag  of  committee  or  subcommittee 
hearings  or  meetings  which  are  open  to  the 
public: 

(1)  If  the  television  or  radio  coverage  of 
the  hearing  or  meeting  is  to  be  presented  to 
the  public  as  live  coverage,  that  coverage 
shall  be  conducted  and  presented  without 
commercial  sponsorship. 

(2)  No  witness  served  with  a  subpoena  by 
the  committee  shall  be  required  against  his 
or  her  wiU  to  be  photographed  at  any  hear- 
ing or  to  Jive  evidence  or  testimony  while 
the  broadoasting  of  that  hearing,  by  radio 
or  television,  is  being  conducted.  At  the  re- 
quest of  any  such  witness  who  does  not  wish 
to  be  subjected  to  radio,  television,  or  stUl 
photography  coverage,  all  lenses  shall  be 
covered  and  all  microphones  used  for  cover- 
age turned  off.  This  subparagraph  is  supple- 
mentary to  clause  2(k)(5)  of  rule  XI  of  the 
Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  re- 
lating to  the  protection  of  the  rights  of  wit- 
nesses. 

(3)  The  allocation  among  the  television 
media  the  positions  of  the  number  of  televi- 
sion cameras  permitted  by  a  committee  or 
subcommittee  chairman  In  a  hearing  room 
shall  be  in  accordance  with  fair  and  equita- 
ble procedures  devised  by  the  executive 
committee  of  the  Radio  and  Television  Cor- 
respondents' Galleries. 

(4)  Television  cameras  shall  be  placed  so 
as  not  to  obstruct  in  any  way  the  space  be- 
tween any  witness  giving  evidence  or  testi- 
mony and  any  member  of  the  committee  or 
its  subcommittees  or  the  visibility  of  that 
witness  and  that  member  to  each  other. 

(5)  Television  cameras  shall  operate  from 
fixed  positions  but  shall  not  be  placed  in  po- 
sitions which  obstruct  uimecessarily  the 
coverage  of  the  hearing  by  the  other  media. 


(8)  Equipment  necessary  for  coverage  by 
the  television  and  radio  media  shall  not  be 
installed  In,  or  removed  from,  the  hearing 
or  meeting  room  while  the  committee  or 
subcommittee  is  in  session. 

(7)  Floodlights,  spotlights,  strobellghte, 
and  flashguns  shall  not  be  used  in  providing 
any  method  of  coverage  of  the  hearing  or 
meeting,  except  that  the  television  media 
may  install  additional  lighting  in  the  hear- 
ing room,  without  cost  to  the  Oovemment, 
in  order  to  raise  the  ambient  lighting  level 
in  the  hearing  or  meeting  room  to  the 
lowest  level  necessary  to  provide  adequate 
television  coverage  of  the  hearing  or  meet- 
ing at  the  then  current  state  of  the  art  of 
television  coverage. 

(8)  In  the  allocation  of  the  niimber  of  still 
photographers  permitted  by  a  committee  or 
subcommittee  chairman  in  a  hearing  or 
meeting  room,  preference  shall  be  given  to 
photographers  from  Associated  Press 
Photos  and  United  Press  International 
Newspictures.  If  requests  are  made  by  more 
of  the  media  than  will  be  permitted  by  a 
committee  or  subcommittee  chairman  for 
coverage  of  the  hearing  or  meeting  by  still 
photography,  that  coverage  shall  be  made 
on  the  basis  of  a  fair  and  equitable  pool  ar- 
rangement devised  by  the  Standing  Com- 
mittee on  I»ress  Photographers. 

(9)  Photographers  shall  not  position 
themselves,  at  any  time  during  the  course  of 
the  hearing  or  meeting,  between  the  witness 
table  and  the  members  of  the  committee  or 
its  subcommittees. 

(10)  Photographers  shall  not  place  them- 
selves in  positions  which  abstruct  unneces- 
sarily the  coverage  of  the  hearing  by  the 
other  media. 

(11)  Personnel  providing  coverage  by  the 
television  and  radio  media  shall  be  then  cur- 
rently accredited  to  the  Radio  and  Televi- 
sion Correspondents'  Galleries. 

(12)  Personnel  providing  coverage  by  still 
photography  shall  be  then  currently  accred- 
ited to  the  Press  Photographers'  Gallery. 

(13)  Personnel  providing  coverage  by  the 
television  and  radio  media  and  by  still  pho- 
tography shall  conduct  themselves  and 
their  coverage  activities  in  an  orderly  and 
unobstuctive  manner. 

(14)  With  the  exception  of  devices  proper- 
ly used  by  official  reporters  and  by  accredit- 
ed media  and  broadcast  personnel  as  cov- 
ered in  these  rules,  no  recording  or  camera 
type  devices  may  be  operated  or  otherwise 
used  during  committee  or  subcommittee 
hearings. 

Rule  11.  Quorum 

A  majority  of  the  full  committee  or  sub- 
committee shall  constitute  a  quorvun  for  re- 
porting or  tabling  a  measure  or  recommen- 
dation. A  quorum  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
testimony  and  receiving  evidence  by  either 
the  full  conunittee  or  any  subcommittee 
shall  be  not  less  than  two.  A  quorum  for 
taking  any  other  action  shall  be  not  less 
than  one-third  of  the  members  of  the  full 
committee  or  subcommittee,  unless  other- 
wise indicated  in  the  committee  rules. 
Rule  12.  The  five-minute  rvle 

(a)  The  time  any  one  member  may  address 
the  committee  or  subcommittee  on  any  bill, 
motion  or  other  matter  under  consideration 
shall  not  exceed  five  minutes  and  then  only 
when  the  member  has  been  recognized  by 
the  chairman,  except  that  this  time  limit 
may  be  exceeded  by  uiumimous  consent. 
Any  member,  upon  request,  shall  be  recog- 
nized for  not  to  exceed  five  minutes  to  ad- 
dress the  committee  or  subcommittee  on 
behalf  of  an  amendment  which  the  member 


has  offered  to  any  spending  bUl  or  resolu- 
tion. 

(b)  Members  present  at  a  meeting  of  the 
committee  or  subcommittee  when  a  meeting 
is  originally  convened  will  be  recognized  by 
the  chairman  in  order  of  senority.  Those 
membe.-s  arriving  subsequently  will  be  rec- 
ognized in  order  of  their  arrival.  Notwith- 
standing the  foregoing,  the  chairman  and 
the  ranking  minority  member  wUl  take  prec- 
edence upon  their  arrival.  In  recogniidng 
members  to  question  witnesses  in  this  fash- 
ion, the  chairman  shall  take  into  consider- 
ation the  ratio  of  the  majority  to  minority 
members  present  and  shall  establish  the 
order  of  recognition  for  questioning  in  such 
a  manner  as  not  to  disadvantage  the  mem- 
bers of  the  majority. 

Rule  13.  Subpoena  authority 
The  full  committee,  and  all  subcommit- 
tees, may  require,  by  subpoena  or  otherwise, 
the  attendance  and  testimony  of  such  wit- 
nesses and  the  production  of  such  books, 
records,  correspondence,  memorandums, 
papers,  and  documents  as  it  deems  neces- 
sary. Any  such  subpoena  may  be  authorized 
and  issued  by  the  committee,  or  subcommit- 
tee, in  the  conduct  of  any  investigation  or  a 
series  of  investigations  or  activities,  only 
when  authorized  by  a  majority  of  the  mem- 
bers voting,  a  majority  being  present.  The 
power  to  authorize  and  issue  subpoenas 
under  this  rule  may  be  delegated  to  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  pursuant  to 
such  rules  and  imder  such  limitations  as  the 
committee  may  prescribe.  Authorized  sub- 
poenas shall  be  signed  by  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  or  any  member  designated  by 
the  committee. 

Rule  14.  Witness  statements 
;a)  Any  prepared  statement  to  be  present- 
ed by  a  witness  to  the  committee  or  a  sub- 
committee shall  be  submitted  to  the  com- 
mittee at  least  48  hours  in  advance  of  pres- 
entation and  shall  be  distributed  to  all 
members  of  the  committee  or  subcommittee 
at  least  24  hours  in  advance  of  delivery.  If  a 
prepared  statement  contains  security  infor- 
mation bearing  a  classification  of  secret  or 
higher,  the  statement  shall  be  made  avail- 
able in  the  committee  rooms  to  all  members 
of  the  committee  at  least  24  hours  in  ad- 
vance of  delivery;  however,  no  such  state- 
ment shall  be  removed  from  the  committee 
offices.  The  requirement  of  this  rule  may  be 
waived  upon  a  majority  of  the  full  commit- 
tee or  any  subcommittee,  a  quorum  being 
present. 

(b)  The  full  committee  and  each  subcom- 
mittee shall,  insofar  as  is  practicable,  re- 
quire each  witness  who  is  to  appear  before  it 
to  file  with  the  committee  (in  advance  of  his 
or  her  appearance)  a  written  statement  of 
the  proposed  testimony  and  to  limit  the  oral 
presentation  at  such  appearance  to  a  brief 
summary  of  his  or  her  argument. 
Rule  15.  Administering  oaths  to  witnesses 
The  chairman  of  the  committee,  or  any 
member  designated  by  the  chairman,  may 
administer  oaths  to  any  witness. 

Rule  16.  Questioning  of  witnesses 

(a)  When  a  witness  is  before  the  commit- 
tee or  subcommittee,  members  of  the  com- 
mittee or  subcommittee  may  put  questions 
to  the  witness  only  when  they  have  been 
recognized  by  the  chairman  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

(b)  Members  of  the  committee  or  subcom- 
mittee who  so  desire  shall  have  not  to 
exceed  five  minutes  to  Interrogate  each  wit- 
ness untU  such  time  as  each  member  has 
had  an  opportunity  to  Interrogate  such  wit- 


ness; thereafter,  additional  time  for  ques- 
tioning witnesses  by  members  is  discretion- 
ary with  the  chairman. 

(c)  Questions  put  to  witnesses  before  the 
committee  or  subcommittee  shall  be  perti- 
nent to  the  bill  or  other  subject  matter  that 
may  be  before  the  committee  or  subcommit- 
tee for  consideration. 

Rule  1 7.  Voting  and  rollcalls 

(a)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  these 
rules,  voting  on  a  measure  or  matter  may  be 
by  rollcall  vote,  division  vote,  voice  vote,  or 
unanimous  consent. 

(b)  Voting  on  reporting  annual  authoriza- 
tion bills  shall  be  by  rollcall  vote. 

(c)  A  rollcall  of  the  members  may  be  had 
upon  the  request  of  five  or  more  members 
present,  or  in  the  case  of  subcommittees,  on 
the  request  of  one-fifth  of  a  majority. 

Rule  18.  Proxy  vote 

A  member  may  vote  by  special  proxy, 
which  must  be  in  writing,  shall  assert  that 
the  member  is  absent  on  official  business  or 
is  otherwise  unable  to  be  present  at  the 
meeting  of  the  committee,  shall  designate 
the  person  who  is  to  execute  the  proxy  au- 
thorization, and  shall  be  limited  to  a  specific 
measure  or  matter  and  any  amendments  or 
motions  pertaining  thereto.  A  member  may 
authorize  a  general  proxy  only  for  motions 
to  recess,  adjourn  or  other  procedural  mat- 
ters. Each  proxy  to  be  effective  shall  be 
signed  by  the  member  assigning  his  or  her 
vote  and  shall  contain  the  date  and  time  of 
day  that  the  proxy  is  signed.  Proxies  may 
not  be  counted  for  a  quorum.  A  proxy  may 
be  used  in  full  committee  or  subcommittees. 
All  proxies  must  be  filed  with  the  staff  di- 
rector and  be  available  for  inspection  at  any 
time. 

Rule  19.  Private  bills 
No  private  bill  will  be  reported  by  the 
committee  if  there  are  two  or  more  dissent- 
ing votes.  Private  bills  so  rejected  by  the 
comm.ttee  will  not  be  recognized  during  the 
same  Congress  unless  new  evidence  suffi- 
cient to  justify  a  new  hearing  has  been  pre- 
sented to  the  Congress. 

Rule  20.  Supplemental,  minority,  additional 
or  dissenting  views 
If.  at  the  time  of  approval  of  any  measure 
or  matter  by  the  conunittee,  any  member  of 
the  committee  gives  timely  notice  of  Inten- 
tion to  file  supplemental,  minority,  addi- 
tional or  dissenting  views,  that  member 
shall  be  entitled  to  not  less  than  three  cal- 
endar days  (excluding  Saturdays.  Sundays, 
and  legal  holidays)  in  which  to  file  such 
views,  in  writing  and  signed  by  that 
member,  with  the  staff  director  of  the  com- 
mittee. All  such  views  so  filed  by  one  or 
more  members  of  the  committee  shall  be  in- 
cluded within,  and  shall  be  a  part  of,  the 
report  filed  by  the  committee  with  respect 
to  that  measure  or  matter. 

Rule  21.  Points  of  order 
No  point  of  order  shall  lie  with  respect  to 
any  measvu-e  reported  by  the  full  committee 
or  any  subcommittee  on  the  ground  that 
hearings  on  such  meastire  were  not  conduct- 
ed in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
committee  rules:  except  that  a  point  of 
order  on  that  ground  may  be  made  by  any 
meml>er  of  the  full  committee  or  subcom- 
mittee which  reported  the  measure  If,  in  the 
fuU  committee  or  subcommittee,  such  point 
of  order  was  (a)  timely  made  and  (b)  Im- 
properly overruled  or  not  properly  consid- 
ered. 
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Jtnle  22.  PtMie  inapeetion  of  committee 
ttMeaOM 

(a)  The  reralt  of  each  rollcall  tn  any  meet- 
tng  of  the  eommlttee  ahall  be  made  avaU- 
able  by  tbe  oommittee  for  Inspection  by  the 
vataic  at  reaaonaUe  times  in  the  offices  of 
tlie  ooBunlttee.  Inf onnation  so  available  for 
pobUc  lii«iecU<m  shall  Include  a  description 
of  the  amendment,  motion,  order,  or  other 
Pfopcaition  and  the  name  of  each  member 
votbic  for  and  each  member  voting  against 
such  amendment,  moticm.  order,  or  proposl- 
tloD.  and  whether  by  proxy  or  in  person, 
and  the  names  of  those  members  present 
but  not  voting,  ^^th  respect  to  each  record 
vote  by  the  committee  on  each  motion  to 
report  any  bill  or  resolution  of  public  char- 
acter, the  total  number  of  votes  cast  for, 
and  the  total  number  of  votes  cast  against, 
the  repoitlnc  of  such  bill  or  resolution  shall 
be  included  in  the  oommittee  report. 

(b)  In  the  event  of  such  a  roUcall  vote  or 
votes,  when  a  member  is  in  attendance  at 
any  other  oommittee,  subcommittee,  or  con- 
ference oommittee  meeting  during  that 
time,  that  drcumstaace  shall  be  so  recorded 
tn  the  rollean  record,  upon  timely  notifica- 
tion to  the  ehalnnan  from  that  member. 

Rate  2X  Protection  of  national  security 
information 

(a)  An  national  security  information  bear- 
liiC  a  classification  of  secret  or  higher  which 
has  been  received  by  the  committee  or  a 
subeommittee  ahall  be  deemed  to  have  been 
received  in  executive  session  and  shall  be 
given  ai>propriate  safekeeping. 

<b)  Tbe  chairman  of  the  full  committee 
shall,  with  the  aivroval  of  the  full  commit- 
tee, establish  such  procedures  as  in  his  Judg- 
ment may  be  necessary  to  prevent  the  unau- 
thoitaed  discloauie  of  any  national  security 
information  received  classified  as  secret  or 
higher.  Such  procedures  shall,  however, 
ensure  access  to  this  information  by  any 
member  of  the  committee  or  any  other 
Member  of  the  House  of  RepresenUtives 
who  has  requested  the  opportunity  to 
review  such  material 

Ride  24.  Committee  staffing 

The  staffing  of  the  full  committee  and  the 
standing  subcommittees  shall  be  subject  to 
the  appropriate  rules  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
rearaitatives.  ii>cludlng.  among  other  things, 
the  provisions  of  rule  ZI.  clause  5(d). 
anuB  roK  uivbbiigattvx  hxarimgs 

OOmUCTID  BT  SUBCOlOfTTTEKS 

/.  Power  to  tit  and  act;  subpoena  power 

1.  For  the  puipose  of  carrying  out  any  of 
its  functions  and  duties  under  House  rules 
Z  and  XI.  a  subcommittee  Is  authorized 
(subject  to  subparagraph  2.A.  of  this  para- 
graph): 

A.  to  sit  and  act  at  such  times  and  places 
within  the  United  SUtes,  whether  the 
House  is  in  session,  has  recessed,  or  has  ad- 
journed, and  to  hold  hearings,  and 

&  to  require  by  subpoena,  or  otherwise, 
the  attendance  and  testimony  of  such  wit- 
nesses and  the  production  of  such  books, 
records,  correspondence,  memorandums, 
papers  and  documents  as  it  deems  neces- 
sary. Hie  Chairman  of  tbe  committee,  or 
any  member  designated  by  the  chairman, 
may  a«talniater  oaths  to  any  witness. 

a.  A.  A  subpoena  may  be  authorized  and 
Issued  by  a  subocnnmittee  under  subpara- 
graph 13.  In  the  conduct  of  any  investiga- 
ttai,  or  aeries  of  investigations  or  activities, 
only  when  authoriaed  by  a  majority  of  the 
mwntieia  voting,  a  majority  being  present. 
Authoriaed  subpoenas  shaU  be  signed  only 
by  the  chairman  of  the  oommittee,  or  by 
any  member  designated  by  the  committee. 


B.  Compliance  with  any  subpoena  issued 
by  a  subcommittee  under  subparagraph  l.B. 
may  be  enforced  only  as  authorized  or  di- 
rected by  the  House.  (House  rale  XI,  clause 
2(m);  conunlttee  rule  13.) 

//.  Quorum 

Each  subcommittee  may  fix  the  number 
of  its  members  to  constitute  a  quorum  for 
taldng  testimony  and  receiving  evidence, 
whieh  shaU  be  not  less  than  two.  (House 
rule  XI,  clause  2(h);  committee  rule  11.) 
///.  Notice  of  hearings 

Each  subcommittee  shall  make  public  an- 
nouacement  of  the  date,  place,  and  subject 
matter  of  any  subcommittee  hearing  at  least 
one  week  before  the  commencement  of  the 
hearing.  However,  if  the  subcommittee  de- 
termines there  Is  good  cause  to  begin  the 
hearing  sooner,  it  shall  make  the  announce- 
ment at  the  earliest  possible  date.  Any  an- 
nouncement made  under  this  rule  shall  be 
promptly  published  in  the  Daily  Digest  and 
promptly  entered  Into  the  committee  sched- 
uling service  of  the  House  Information  Sys- 
tems. (House  rule  XI,  clause  2(g)(3);  com- 
mittee rule  8.) 

IV.  Meetings  and  Hearings 

1.  Each  subcommittee  meeting  for  the 
transaction  of  business,  including  the 
markup  of  legislation,  shall  be  open  to  the 
public  except  when  the  subcommittee,  in 
open  session  and  with  a  majority  being 
present,  determines  by  rolIcaU  vote  that  aU 
or  part  of  the  remainder  of  the  meeting  on 
that  day  shall  be  closed  to  the  public:  Pro- 
videit,  horcever.  That  no  person  other  than 
mentfjers  of  the  subcommittee  and  such  con- 
gressional staff  and  such  departmental  rep- 
resentatives as  they  may  authorize  shall  be 
present  at  any  business  or  markup  session 
which  has  been  closed  to  the  public.  This 
paragraph  does  not  apply  to  open  subcom- 
mittee hearings  which  are  provided  for  by 
paragraph  2.  of  this  rule,  or  any  meeting 
that  relates  solely  to  internal  budget  or  per- 
sonnei  matters.  (House  rule  XI,  clause 
2(g)(1);  committee  rule  9(a).) 

2.  Each  hearing  conducted  by  a  subcom- 
mittee shall  be  open  to  the  public  except 
when  the  subcommittee,  in  open  session  and 
with  a  majority  present  determines  by  roll- 
call  f  ote  that  all  or  part  of  the  remainder  of 
that  hearing  on  that  day  shall  be  closed  to 
the  public  because  disclosure  of  testimony, 
evidence,  or  other  matters  to  be  considered 
would  endanger  the  national  security  or 
would  violate  any  law  or  rule  of  the  House 
of  Representatives.  Notwithstanding  the  re- 
quirements of  the  preceding  sentence,  a  ma- 
jority of  those  present,  there  being  in  at- 
tendance no  less  than  two  members  of  the 
subcommittee  may  vote  to  close  the  hearing 
for  tiie  sole  purpose  of  discussing  whether 
testimony  or  evidence  to  be  received  would 
endanger  the  national  security,  or  would 
tend  to  defame,  degrade,  or  incriminate  any 
person.  If  the  decision  is  to  close  for  nation- 
al security  reasons,  the  vote  must  be  by  roll- 
call  rote  and  in  open  session,  there  being  a 
majority  of  the  subcommittee  present.  Oth- 
erwlae,  if  the  decision  is  to  close  because  the 
testimony  may  tend  to  defame,  degrade  or 
incrlciinate  any  person,  the  vote  may  be  a 
majority  of  those  present,  there  being  in  at- 
tendance no  less  than  two  members  of  the 
subcommittee.  However,  If  the  subcommit- 
tee elects  to  receive  such  testimony  in  open 
session,  it  may  do  so  only  if  a  majority  of 
the  members  of  the  subcommittee,  a  majori- 
ty being  present,  determine  that  such  evi- 
dence or  testimony  will  not  tend  to  defame, 
degrade,  or  incriminate  any  person.  No 
Member  nuiy  be  excluded  from  nonpartici- 


patory  attendance  at  any  hearing  of  any 
subcommittee,  unless  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives shall  by  majority  vote  authorize  a 
particular  subcommittee,  for  purposes  of  a 
particiilar  series  of  hearings  on  a  particular 
article  of  legislation  or  on  a  particular  sub- 
ject of  investigation,  to  close  its  hearings  to 
Members  by  the  same  procedives  designat- 
ed in  this  subparagraph  for  closing  hearings 
to  the  pitilic:  Provided,  however.  That  the 
subcommittee  may  be  the  same  procedure 
vote  to  close  up  to  five  additional  consecu- 
tive days  of  hearings.  (House  rule  XI,  clause  ■ 
2(gK2);  coanmittee  rule  9(b).) 

V.  Preparing  statements 
Each  witness  who  is  to  appear  before  a 
subcommittee  shall.  Insofar  as  is  practica- 
ble, file  vlith  the  subcommittee  (in  advance 
of  his  or  her  appearance)  a  written  state- 
ment of  tJie  proposed  testimony.  Such  wit- 
ness will  limit  his  or  her  oral  presentation 
to  a  brief  summary  of  the  statement. 

Any  prepared  statement  shall  be  submit- 
ted to  the  subcommittee  at  least  48  hours  in 
advance  of  presenUtion  and  shaU  be  distrib- 
uted to  all  members  of  the  subcommittee  at 
least  24  hours  in  advance  of  delivery. 

If  a  prepared  statement  contains  security 
information  bearing  a  classification  of 
secret  or  higher,  the  statement  shall  be 
made  available  in  the  conunlttee  rooms  to 
all  members  of  the  subcommittee  at  least  24 
hours  in  advance  of  delivery;  however,  no 
such  statement  shall  be  removed  from  the 
committee  rooms.  The  requirement  of  this 
rule  may  be  waived  upon  a  majority  vote  of 
the  subcommittee,  a  quorum  being  present. 
(House  rule  XI,  clause  2(gK4);  committee 
rule  14.) 

VI.  Opening  statement 
The  chairman  at  an  investigative  hearing 
shall  announce  in  an  opening  statement  the 
subject  of  the  investigation.  (House  mle  XI, 
clause  2(kKl).) 

VII.  Information  for  untnesses 
A  copy   of   the  committee  rules  and   of 
clause  2(k)  of  House  rule  XI  shall  be  made 
available  to  each  witness.'  (House  rule  XI, 
clause  2(k)(2).) 

VIII.  Right  to  counsel 
Witnesses  at  investigative  hearings  may 
be  accompanied  by  their  own  counsel  for 
the  purpose  of  advising  them  concerning 
their  constitutional  rights.  (House  rule  XI, 
clause  2(k}(3).) 

IX.  Forms  of  oath 

Witnesses,  when  sworn,  shall  subscribe  to 
the  following  oath: 

You  do  solemnly  swear  (or  affirm)  that 
the  testimony  you  will  give  before  this  sub- 
committee in  the  matters  now  under  consid- 
eration will  be  the  trath,  the  whole  truth, 
and  nothing  but  the  truth,  so  help  you  God? 
X.  Breaches  of  order 

The  chairman  may  punish  breaches  of 
order  and  deconm:i,  and  of  professional 
ethics  on  the  part  of  counsel,  by  censure 
and  exclusion  from  the  hearings;  and  the 
committee  may  cite  the  offender  to  the 
House  for  contempt.  (House  rule  XI,  clause 
2(k)(4).) 

XI.  Defamatory  testimony  or  evidence 
Whenever  it  is  asserted  that  the  evidence 
or  testimony  at  an  investigatory  hearing 
may  tend  to  defame,  degrade,  or  Incriminate 
any  person. 


(a)  such  testimony  or  evidence  shall  be 
presented  in  executive  session,  notwith- 
standing the  provisions  of  conunlttee  rale 
9(b),  if  by  a  majority  of  those  present,  there 
being  in  attendance  no  less  than  two  mem- 
bers of  the  subcommittee,  the  subcommittee 
determines  that  such  evidence  or  testimony 
may  tend  to  defame,  degrade,  or  Incriminate 
any  person;  and 

(b)  the  subcommittee  shall  proceed  to  re- 
ceive such  testimony  in  open  session  only  if 
a  majority  of  the  members  of  the  subcom- 
mittee, a  majority  being  present,  determine 
that  such  evidence  or  testimony  will  not 
tend  to  defame,  degrade,  or  incriminate  any 
person. 

In  either  case  the  subcommittee  shall 
afford  such  person  an  opportunity  voluntar- 
ily to  appear  as  a  witness;  and  receive  and 
dispose  of  requests  from  such  person  to  sub- 
poena additional  witnesses.  (House  rale  XI. 
clause  2(kXS).) 

XII.  Photographing  of  untnesses 
No  witness  served  with  a  subpoena  by  the 
committee  or  a  subcommittee  shall  be  re- 
quired against  his  or  her  will  to  be  photo- 
graphed at  any  hearing  or  to  give  evidence 
or  testimony  while  the  broadcasting  of  that 
hearing,  by  radio  or  television,  is  being  con- 
ducted. At  the  request  of  any  such  witness 
who  does  not  wish  to  be  subjected  to  radio, 
television,  or  still  photography  coverage,  all 
lenses  shall  be  covered  and  all  microphones 
used  for  coverage  turned  off.  (House  rule 
XI,  clause  3(fK2);  committee  rule  10.) 
XIII.  Subpoena  of  additional  witnesses 
Except  as  provided  in  Investigative  hear- 
ing rule  XI  above,  the  chairman  shall  re- 
ceive and  the  subcommittee  shall  dispose  of 
requests  to  subpoena  additional  witnesses. 
(House  rule  XI,  clause  2(k)(6).) 
XIV.  Testimony  taken  in  executive  session 
No  evidence  or  testimony  taken  in  execu- 
tive session  may  be   released  or   used   in 
public  sessions  without  the  consent  of  the 
subcommittee.     (House     rule     XI,     clause 
2(k)(7).) 

XV.  Sworn  statements 
In  the  discretion  of  the  subcommittee, 
witnesses  may  submit  brief  and  pertinent 
sworn  statements  in  writing  for  inclusion  in 
the  record.  The  subconunittee  is  the  sole 
judge  of  the  pertinency  of  testimony  and 
evidence  adduced  at  its  hearings.  (House 
rule  XI,  clause  2(kK8).) 

XVI.  Transcnpt  of  testimony 
A  witness  may  obtain  a  transcript  copy  of 
his  testimony  given  at  a  public  session  or,  if 
given  at  an  executive  session,  when  author- 
ized by  the  subcommittee.  (House  rule  XI, 
clause  2(k)(9).) 

XVII.  General 
The  rules  of  the  House  are  the  rules  of  Its 
committees  and  subcommittees  as  far  as  ap- 
plicable, except  that  a  motion  to  recess  from 
day  to  day  is  a  motion  of  high  privilege  in 
committees  and  subcommittees.  (House  rule 
XI,  cUuse  KaXD.) 


■  The  complete  test  of  clause  2(k).  House  Rule  XI, 
ts  printed  herein  in  subcommittee  rules  VI,  VII, 
vni,  X.  XI,  XUI.  XIV.  and  XV. 


SUBMISSION  OP  RULES   OP  THE 
COMMITTEE      ON      EDUCATION 
AND    LABOR    OP    THE    HOUSE 
FOR  THE  lOOTH  CONGRESS 
(Mr.  HAWKINS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  pc'.'^t  in  the  Record  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.   HAWKINS.  Mr.  Spee.'-.sr,  pursuant  to 
clause  2(a)  of  House  rule  XI,  I  submit  for  print- 


ing in  the  CONGRESSIONAL  Re(X)RD  the  rules 
of  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  for 
the  100th  Congress,  as  adopted  at  the  com- 
mittee's organizational  meeting  on  Febniary  3, 
1987: 

RULXS  or  THE  COKMrTTEE  OH  EDUCATION  AMD 

Labor 
Rule  1.  Recdlah  and  Special  Meetincs.— 
(a)  Regular  meetings  of  the  committee  shall 
be  held  on  the  second  and  fourth  Tuesdays 
of  each  month  at  9:45  a.m..  while  the  Con- 
gress is  in  session.  When  the  Chairman  be- 
lieves that  the  committee  will  not  be  consid- 
ering any  bill  or  resolution  before  the  com- 
mittee and  that  there  Is  no  other  business 
to  be  transacted  at  a  regular  meeting,  he 
will  give  each  member  of  the  committee,  as 
far  in  advance  of  the  day  of  the  regular 
meeting  as  the  circumstances  made  practi- 
cable, a  written  notice  to  that  effect,  and  no 
committee  meeting  shall  be  held  on  that 
day. 

(b)  The  Chairman  may  call  and  convene, 
as  he  considers  necessary,  additional  meet- 
ings of  the  committee  for  the  consideration 
of  any  bill  or  resolution  pending  before  the 
committee  or  for  the  conduct  of  other  com- 
mittee business.  The  committee  shall  meet 
for  such  piuposes  pursuant  to  that  call  of 
the  Chairman. 

(c)  If  at  least  three  members  of  the  com- 
mittee desire  that  a  special  meeting  of  the 
committee  be  called  by  the  Chairman,  those 
members  may  file  in  the  offices  of  the  com- 
mittee their  written  request  to  the  Chair- 
man for  that  special  meeting.  Immediately 
upon  the  filing  of  the  request,  the  staff  di- 
rector of  the  conunlttee  shall  notify  the 
Chairman  of  the  filing  of  the  request.  If, 
within  three  calendar  days  after  the  filing 
of  the  request,  the  Chairman  does  not  call 
the  requested  special  meeting  to  be  held 
within  seven  calendar  days  after  the  filing 
of  the  request,  a  majority  of  the  members  of 
the  committee  may  file  in  the  offices  of  the 
committee  their  written  notice  that  a  spe- 
cial meeting  of  the  committee  will  be  held, 
specifying  the  date  and  hoxu-  thereof,  and 
the  measure  or  matter  to  be  considered  at 
that  special  meeting.  The  committee  shall 
meet  on  that  date  and  hour.  Immediately 
upon  the  filing  of  the  notice,  the  staff  direc- 
tor of  the  committee  shall  notify  all  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  that  such  meeting 
will  be  held  and  inform  them  of  its  date  and 
hour  and  the  measure  or  matter  to  be  con- 
sidered: and  only  the  measure  or  matter 
specified  in  that  notice  may  be  considered  at 
that  special  meeting. 

(d)  All  legislative  meetings  of  the  commit- 
tee and  Its  subcommittees  shall  be  open.  No 
business  meeting  of  the  committee,  other 
than  regularly  scheduled  meetings,  may  be 
held  without  each  meml)er  being  given  rea- 
sonable notice.  Such  meeting  shall  be  called 
to  order  and  presided  over  by  the  Chairman, 
or  In  the  absence  of  the  Chairman,  by  the 
ranking  majority  party  member  of  the  com- 
mittee present. 

Rule  2.  QuasnoNmc  or  Witnesses.— 
Committee  members  may  question  wit- 
nesses only  when  they  have  been  recognized 
by  the  Chairman  for  that  purpose,  and  only 
for  a  5-mlnute  period  luitll  all  members 
present  have  had  an  opportunity  to  ques- 
tion a  witness.  The  5-mlnute  period  for 
questioning  a  witness  by  any  one  member 
can  be  extended  only  with  the  unanimous 
consent  of  all  meml)ers  present.  The  ques- 
tioning of  witnesses  in  both  committee  and 
subcommittee  hearings  shall  be  initiated  by 
the  Clialrman,  followed  by  the  ranking  mi- 
nority party  member  and  all  other  members 


alternating  between  the  majority  and  mi- 
nority party.  In  recognizing  members  to 
question  witnesses  in  this  fashion,  the 
Chairman  shall  take  into  consideration  the 
ratio  of  the  majority  to  minority  party 
members  present  and  shall  establish  the 
order  of  recognition  for  questioning  in  such 
a  manner  as  not  to  place  the  members  of 
the  majority  party  in  a  disadvantageous  po- 
sition. The  Chairman  may  accomplish  this 
by  recognizing  two  majority  party  members 
for  each  minority  party  member  recognized. 
RtJLE  3.  Records  and  Roll  Calls.— Writ- 
ten records  shall  be  kept  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  committee  and  of  each  subcommittee, 
including  a  record  of  the  votes  on  any  ques- 
tion on  which  a  roUcall  is  demanded.  The 
result  of  each  such  rollcall  vote  shall  be 
made  available  by  the  committee  or  subcom- 
mittee for  inspection  by  the  public  at  rea- 
sonable times  in  the  offices  of  uie  commit- 
tee or  subcommittee.  Information  so  avail- 
able for  public  inspection  shall  Include  a  de- 
scription of  the  amendment,  motion,  order, 
or  other  proposition  and  the  name  of  each 
member  voting  for  and  each  memt>er  voting 
against  such  amendment,  motion,  order,  or 
proposition,  and  whether  by  proxy  or  in 
person,  and  the  ruunes  of  those  members 
present  but  not  voting.  A  record  vote  may 
be  demanded  by  one-fifth  of  the  members 
present  or.  in  the  apparent  absence  of  a 
quorum,  by  any  one  member. 

Rule  4.  Standing  Subcoiouttees:  Size, 
Ratio  and  Jurisdiction.— 

(a)  There  shall  be  eight  standing  subcom- 
mittees with  the  following  jurisdictions: 

Subcommittee  on  Elementary.  Secondary, 
and  Vocational  Education.- Education 
through  the  high  school  level  and  vocation- 
al education,  including  but  not  limited  to  el- 
ementary and  secondary  education  general- 
ly, vocational  education,  school  lunch  and 
child  nutrition,  adult  basic  education,  mi- 
grant and  agricultural  labor  education,  and 
overseas  dependent  schools. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Elementary,  Sec- 
ondary, and  Vocational  Education  shall  con- 
sist of  24  members,  15  from  the  majority 
and  9  from  the  minority.  This  ratio  includes 
ex  officio  members. 

SubcommitUe  on  Health  and  Sajety.— 
Workers'  health  and  safety.  Including  but 
not  limited  to  occupational  safety  and 
health,  mine  health  and  safety,  youth  camp 
safety,  and  migrant  and  agricultural  labor 
health  and  safety. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Health  and  Safety 
shall  consist  of  8  members.  5  from  the  ma- 
jority and  3  from  the  minority.  This  ratio 
Includes  ex  officio  members. 

Subcommittee  on  Labor-Management  Re- 
lations.—RelaMoDstdp  between  employer 
and  employee  and  their  representatives,  in- 
cluding but  not  limited  to  labor-manage- 
ment relations  generally.  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics,  and  pension  benefits  including 
Employee  Retirement  Income  Security  Act 
(ERISA). 

The  Subcommittee  on  lAbor-Management 
Relations  shall  consist  of  16  members,  10 
from  the  majority  and  6  from  the  minority. 
This  ratio  Includes  ex  officio  members. 

Sul>committee  on  Labor  Standards.— 
Wages  and  hours  of  labor,  including  but  not 
limited  to  Davis-Bacon  Act,  Walsh-Healey 
Act,  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  (including 
child  labor),  workers"  compensation  general- 
ly. Longshore  and  Harbor  Workers'  Com- 
pensation Act,  Federal  employees'  compen- 
sation, BCigrant  and  Seasonal  Agricultural 
Worker  Protection  Act,  and  Service  Con- 
tract Act. 
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The   Subcommittee   on   Labor-Standards    committee,  the  Chairman  of  the  committee     tlon  of  the 
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Chairman,  who  shall  establish 
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Tbe  Subcommittee  on  Lkbor-Standwds 
■hall  conaist  of  9  monben,  6  from  the  ma- 
jority and  3  from  the  minority.  This  ratio 
indudet  ex  officio  members. 

SniieommUtBe  on  Human  /Zetourves.— All 
matt«n  <lf«llnt  with  progrmms  and  services 
for  the  elderly,  for  the  elimination  of  pover- 
ty, and  for  the  care  and  treatment  of  chil- 
dren. Including  preschool  programs  but  oth- 
erwise exclusive  of  education  programs,  in- 
cluding but  not  limited  to  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity and  Community  Services  programs 
(Head  Start  Act.  Community  Services  Block 
Orant  Act,  etc.)  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delin- 
quency Prevmtion,  Runaway  Touth  Act. 
earty  cfaOdbood  servloes,  nutrition  programs 
for  tbe  elderly,  and  older  Americans. 

The  Subeommlttee  on  Human  Resources 
shall  consist  of  11  members,  7  from  tbe  ma- 
jority and  4  from  the  minority.  This  ratio 
InchKlw  ex  officio  members. 

SMbeommiUee  on  PotUecondary  Educa- 
ftom.— Education  beyond  the  high  school 
level.  Including  but  not  limited  to  higher 
education  generally,  education  professions 
development,  postaeoondary  student  assist- 
ance, library  services  and  construction,  arts 
and  humanlttos.  museum  services,  and  arts 
and  aridfacts  indemnity. 

Subeommlttee  on  Postsecondary  Educa- 
tion shall  omslst  of  16  members,  10  from 
tbe  BUjority  and  6  from  tbe  minority.  This 
ratio  Ineludes  ex  officio  members. 

Subeommittee  on  Bmplovment  Opportuni- 
Met.— Comj»ehensive  employment  and 
training,  work  incentives,  and  equal  employ- 
ment opportunities,  including  but  not  limit- 
ed to  C(Mnprehenaive  Employment  and 
Training  Act  and  Job  Training  Partnership 
Act,  equal  employment  opportunities,  PuU 
Employment  and  Balanced  Growth  Act 
iHumphrey-Hawklns  Act),  displaced  home- 
makers,  employment  services  (Wagner- 
Peyser  Act),  youth  and  young  adult  conser- 
vation corps  programs  (including  Youth 
Conservation  Corps  and  American  Conser- 
vation Corps),  import  trade  impacts,  plant 
relocation  Impact,  and  Work  Incentive  Pro- 
gram (WIN). 

The  Subcommittee  on  Employment  Op- 
pwtunltles  shaU  consist  of  12  members,  8 
from  the  majority  and  4  from  the  minority. 
This  ratio  includes  ex  officio  members. 

SubeommiUee  on  S^eet  Education.— Spe- 
dal  education  programs.  Including  but  not 
limited  to  alcohol  and  drug  abuse,  education 
of  tbe  handicapped,  rehabilitation,  environ- 
mental education.  Office  of  Educational  Re- 
search and  Improvement,  migrant  and  agri- 
cultural labor,  day  care,  child  adoption, 
child  abuse,  domestic  violence,  domestic  vol- 
unteers, and  ACTION  (excluding  volunteer 
older  American  programs). 

Tbe  Soboommittee  on  Select  Education 
sball  cooalst  of  6  members,  4  from  the  ma- 
jority and  a  frmn  the  minority.  This  ratio 
Includes  ex  officio  members. 

(b)  Tbe  majority  party  members  of  the 
eoDmtttee  may  provide  for  such  special  and 
adeet  subcmnmlttees  as  determined  to  be 
appropriate. 

Rou  5.  Ex  Omcio  MntmrnsHTP.— The 
Chairman  of  the  committee  and  the  ranking 
minority  party  member  of  the  committee 
shall  have  the  right  to  be  ex  officio  mem- 
bers of  tMb  subcmmnittee  established  pur- 
suant to  Rule  4.  Ex  officio  members  shaU  be 
counted  for  purposes  of  determining  a 
quKum  and  shaU  have  the  right  to  vote  on 
all  measures  and  matters  considered  in  each 
subcommittee. 

Ruu  6.  SracuL  Assicimxirr  or  Mm- 
nn.— To  facOlUte  the  oversight  and  other 
legislative  and  investigative  activities  of  the 


comtnittee.  the  Chairman  of  the  committee 
may.  at  the  request  of  a  subcommittee 
chairman,  make  a  temporary  assignment  of 
any  member  of  the  committee  to  such  sub- 
committee for  the  purpose  of  enabling  such 
member  to  participate  in  any  public  hear- 
ing. Investigation,  or  study  by  such  subcom- 
mittee to  be  held  outside  of  Washington, 
D.C.  Any  member  of  the  committee  may 
attoid  public  hearings  of  any  subcommittee 
and  shall  be  afforded  an  opportunity  by  the 
suboommittee   chairman    to    question   wlt- 


RTLS  7.  SUBCOmUTTKE  Chairmahships.— 
The  majority  party  members  of  the  commit- 
tee shall  have  the  right,  in  order  of  full 
committee  seniority,  to  bid  for  subcommit- 
tee chairmanships.  Any  such  request  shtdl 
be  subject  to  approval  by  a  majority  of 
those  present  and  voting  in  the  majority 
party  caucus  of  the  committee.  Members  so 
elected  shall  be  chairmen  of  their  respective 
suboommlttees. 

RxtLE  8.  Sttbcoucittee  SCHXDOI.ING.— Sub- 
committee chairmen  shall  set  meeting  dates 
after  consultation  with  the  Chairman  and 
other  subcommittee  chairmen  with  a  view 
toward  avoiding  simultaneous  scheduling  of 
committee  and  subcommittee  meetings  or 
hearings,  wherever  possible.  Available  dates 
for  subcommittee  meetings  during  the  ses- 
sion shall  be  assigned  by  the  Chairman  to 
the  subcommittee  as  nearly  as  practicable  in 
rotation  and  in  accordance  with  their  work- 
loads. As  far  as  practicable,  the  Chairman  of 
the  committee  shall  seek  to  assure  that  sub- 
committees are  not  scheduled  to  meet  for 
markup  or  approval  of  any  measure  or 
matter  when  the  committee  is  meeting  to 
consider  any  measure  or  matter  for  markup 
or  approval. 

ROLK  9.  Subcommittee  Rules.— The  rules 
of  the  committee  shall  be  the  rules  of  the 
suboommlttees. 

RxjLx  10.  Committee  Staits.— Except  as 
provided  in  Rule  XI,  clause  5(d)  of  the 
Rul«  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  the 
staff  of  the  House  Committee  on  Education 
and  LAbor  shall  be  appointed  as  follows: 

(1>  The  subcommittee  staff  shall  be  ap- 
pointed, and  may  be  removed,  and  their  re- 
muneration determined  by  the  subcommit- 
tee chairman  in  consultation  with  and  with 
approval  of  the  majority  party  members  of 
the  subcommittee  within  the  budget  ap- 
proved for  the  subcommittee  by  the  full 
committee; 

(2)  The  staff  assigned  to  the  minority 
shall  be  appointed  and  their  remuneration 
determined  in  such  manner  as  the  minority 
party  memliers  of  the  committee  shall  de- 
termine within  the  budget  approved  for 
such  purposes  by  the  committee; 

(3)  The  employees  of  the  committee  not 
assigned  to  a  standing  subcommittee  or  to 
the  minority  under  the  above  provisions 
shall  be  appointed,  and  may  be  removed, 
and  their  remuneration  determined  by  the 
Chairman  in  consultation  with  and  with  the 
approval  of  the  majority  party  members  of 
the  committee  within  the  budget  approved 
for  such  purposes  by  the  committee. 

Rule  U.  Supervision  ahd  Duties  of  Com- 
mittee Staffs.— The  staff  of  a  subcommit- 
tee shall  be  under  the  general  supervision 
and  direction  of  the  chairman  of  that  sub- 
committee. The  staff  assigned  to  the  minori- 
ty shall  be  under  the  general  supervision 
and  direction  of  the  minority  party  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  who  may  delegate 
such  authority  as  they  determine  appropri- 
ate. The  staff  of  the  committee  not  assigned 
to  a  subcommittee  or  to  the  minority  shall 
be  under  the  general  supervision  and  direc- 


tion of  the  Chairman,  who  shall  esUblish 
and  assign  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of 
such  staff  members  and  delegate  authority 
as  he  determines  appropriate.  Staff  mem- 
bers shall  be  assigned  to  committee  business 
and  no  other  duties  may  be  assigned  to 
them. 

Rule  12.  Hearings  Procedure.— (a)  The 
cnialrmaa.  in  the  case  of  hearings  to  be  con- 
ducted by  the  committee,  and  the  appropri- 
ate subcommittee  chairman,  in  the  case  of 
hearings  to  be  conducted  by  a  subcommit- 
tee, shall  make  public  annoimcement  of  the 
date,  plaoe,  and  subject  matter  of  any  hear- 
ing to  be  conducted  on  any  measure  or 
matter  at  least  one  week  before  the  com- 
mencement of  that  hearing  unless  the  com- 
mittee or  subcommittee  determines  that 
there  is  good  cause  to  be;^  such  hearing  at 
an  earlier  date.  In  the  latter  event,  the 
Chairman  or  the  subcommittee  chairman, 
as  the  cate  may  be,  shall  make  such  public 
announcetnent  at  the  earliest  possible  date. 
The  staff  director  of  the  committee  shall 
promptly  notify  the  Daily  Digest  Clerk  of 
the  Congressional  Record  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble aftei)  such  public  aimouncement  < 
made.       ' 

(b)  So  far  as  practicable,  each  witnes;  *ho 
is  to  apt>ear  before  the  committee  or  a  sub- 
committee shall  f Ue  with  the  staff  director 
of  the  cctninlttee,  at  least  24  hours  in  ad- 
vance of  his  appearance,  a  written  state- 
ment of  his  proposed  testimony,  together 
with  a  brief  summary  thereof,  and  shall 
limit  his  oral  presentation  to  a  summary  of 
his  statement.  The  staff  director  of  the 
committee  or  the  subcommittee,  as  the  case 
may  be.  shall  promptly  furnish  to  the  staff 
director  o<  the  minority  a  copy  of  such  testi- 
mony submitted  to  the  committee  pursuant 
to  this  rule. 

(c)  Wheal  any  hearing  is  Conducted  by  *he 
committee  or  any  subcommittee  upon  any 
measure  or  matter,  the  minority  party  mem- 
bers on  the  coounlttee  shall  be  entitled, 
upon  request  to  the  Chairman  by  a  majority 
of  those  minority  party  members  before  the 
completion  of  such  hearing,  to  call  wit- 
nesses selected  by  the  minority  to  testify 
with  respect  to  that  measure  or  matter 
during  at  least  one  day  of  hearing  thereon. 

Rule  13.  Meetings— Hearings— Quo- 
rums.—Subcommittees  are  authorized  to 
hold  hearings,  receive  exhibits,  hear  wit- 
nesses, and  report  to  the  committee  for 
final  action,  together  with  such  recommen- 
dations at  may  be  agreed  upon  by  the  sub- 
committee. No  such  meetings  or  hearings, 
however,  shall  be  held  outside  of  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  or  during  a  recess  or  adjournment 
of  the  House  without  the  prior  authoriza- 
tion of  the  committee  Chairman  or  a  major- 
ity of  a  quorum  of  the  subcommittee. 
Where  feasible  and  practicable.  14'  days 
notice  will  be  given  of  such  meeting  or  hear- 
ing. 

(b)  One»third  of  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee or  subcommittee  shall  constitute  a 
quorum  lor  taking  any  action  other  than 
amending  committee  rules,  closing  a  meet- 
ing from  the  public,  reporting  a  measure  or 
recommendation,  or  in  the  case  of  the  com- 
mittee authorizing  a  subpena.  For  the  enu- 
merated actions,  a  majority  of  the  commit- 
tee or  subcommittee  shall  constitute  a 
quorum.  Any  two  members  shall  constitute 
a  quorum  for  the  purpose  of  taldng  testimo- 
ny and  receiving  evidence. 

(c)  In  tbe  absence  of  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  or  a  subcommittee,  the  ranking 
majority  party  member  present  shall  pre- 
side. 
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(d)  As  far  as  practicable,  when  a  bill  or 
resolution  is  being  considered  by  the  com- 
mittee or  a  subcommittee,  members  shall 
provide  the  clerk  in  a  timely  manner  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  written  copies  of  any 
amendment  offered,  so  as  to  enable  each 
member  present  to  receive  a  copy  thereof 
prior  to  taking  action.  A  copy  of  each  such 
amendment  shall  be  maintained  in  the 
public  records  of  the  committee  or  subcom- 
mittee, as  the  case  may  be. 

Rule  14.  Subpenas.— A  subpena  may  "be 
authorized  and  issued  by  the  committee  or 
subcommittee  In  the  conduct  of  any  investi- 
gation or  series  of  investigations  or  activi- 
ties, only  when  authorized  by  a  majority  of 
the  members  of  the  full  committee  voting,  a 
majority  being  present.  Authorized  subpe- 
nas shall  \>e  signed  by  the  Chairman  of  the 
committee  or  by  any  member  designated  by 
the  committee. 

Rule  15.  Reports  or  Subcommittees.— (a) 
Whenever  a  subcommittee  has  ordered  a 
bill,  resolution,  or  other  matter  to  be  report- 
ed to  the  committee,  the  chairman  of  the 
subcomittee  repwrtlng  the  bill,  resolution,  or 
matter  to  the  committee,  or  any  member  au- 
thorized by  the  subcommittee  to  do  so.  may 
report  such  bill,  resolution,  or  matter  to  the 
committee.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  chair- 
man of  the  sulx!ommittee  to  report  or  cause 
to  be  reported  promptly  such  bill,  resolu- 
tion, or  matter,  and  to  take  or  cause  to  be 
taken  the  necessary  steps  to  bring  such  bill, 
resolution,  or  matter  to  a  vote. 

(b)  In  any  event,  the  report,  described  in 
the  proviso  in  subsection  (d)  of  this  rule,  of 
any  subcommittee  on  a  measure  which  has 
been  approved  by  the  subcommittee  shall  be 
fUed  within  seven  calendar  days  (exclusive 
of  days  on  which  the  House  is  not  in  ses- 
sion) after  the  day  on  which  there  has  been 
filed  with  the  staff  director  of  the  commit- 
tee a  written  request,  signed  by  a  majority 
of  the  members  of  the  subcommittee,  for 
the  reporting  of  that  measure.  Upon  the 
filing  of  any  such  request,  the  staff  director 
of  the  committee  shall  transmit  immediate- 
ly to  the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  a 
notice  of  the  filing  of  that  request. 

(c)  All  committee  or  subcommittee  reports 
printed  pursuant  to  legislative  study  or  in- 
vestigation and  not  approved  by  a  majority 
vote  of  the  committee  or  sut>committee,  as 
appropriate,  shall  contain  the  following  dis- 
claimer on  the  cover  of  such  report: 

"This  report  has  not  been  officially  adopt- 
ed by  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  (or  pertinent  subcommittee  thereof) 
and  may  not  therefore  necessarily  reflect 
the  views  of  its  members." 

(d)  Bills,  resolutions,  or  other  matters  fa- 
vorably reported  by  a  subcommittee  shall 
automatically  be  placed  upon  the  agenda  of 
the  committee  as  of  the  time  they  are  re- 
ported and  shall  be  considered  by  the  full 
committee  in  the  order  in  which  they  were 
reported  unless  the  committee  shall  by  ma- 
jority vote  otherwise  direct.  No  bill  reported 
by  a  subcommittee  shall  be  considered  by 
the  full  committee  unless  it  has  been  in  the 
hands  of  all  members  at  least  48  hours  prior 
to  such  consideration.  Any  resolution  or 
other  matter  reported  by  a  subcommittee 
shall  be  in  the  hands  of  all  members  at  least 
24  hours  prior  to  consideration  thereof  by 
the  full  committee.  When  a  bill  Is  reported 
from  a  subcommittee,  such  measure  shall  be 
accompanied  by  a  section-by-section  analy- 
sis; and.  U  the  Chairman  of  the  committee 
so  requires  (in  response  to  a  request  from 
the  ranking  Republican  member  of  the  com- 
mittee or  for  other  reasons),  a  comparison 
showing  proposed  changes  in  existing  law. 


(e)  To  the  extent  practicable,  any  report . 
prepared  pursuant  to  a  committee  or  sub- 
committee study  or  investigation  shall  be 
available  to  members  no  later  than  48  hours 
prior  to  consideration  of  any  such  report  by 
the  committee  or  subcommittee,  as  the  case 
may  be. 

Rule  16.  Proxies.— (a)  A  vote  by  any 
member  in  the  committee  or  in  any  subcom- 
mittee may  be  cast  by  proxy,  but  such  proxy 
must  be  in  writing  and  in  the  hands  of  the 
staff  director  of  the  committee  or  the  sub- 
committee, as  the  case  may  be,  during  each 
roUcall  in  which  they  are  to  be  voted.  Elach 
proxy  shall  designate  the  member  who  is  to 
execute  the  proxy  authorization  and  shall 
l>e  limited  to  a  specific  measure  or  matter 
and  any  amendments  or  motions  pertaining 
thereto;  except  that  a  member  may  author- 
ize a  general  proxy  only  for  motions  to 
recess,  adjourn,  or  other  procedural  mat- 
ters. Each  proxy  to  b«  effective  shall  be 
signed  by  the  member  assigning  his  or  her 
vote  and  shall  contain  the  date  and  time  of 
day  that  the  proxy  is  signed.  Proxies  may 
not  be  counted  for  a  quorum. 

(b)  Proxies  shall  be  in  the  following  form: 
Hon. . 


House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  :  Anticipating  that  1  will  be 

absent  on  official  business  or  otherwise 
unable  to  be  present.  I  hereby  authorize  you 
to  vote  in  my  place  and  stead  in  the  consid- 
eration of  and  any  amendments  or 

motions  pertaining  thereto. 


Member  of  Congress. 

Executed  this  the day  of ,  19—, 

at  the  time  of P.M./A.M. 

Rule  17.  Authorization  for  Travel. — (a) 
Consistent  with  the  primary  expense  resolu- 
tion and  such  additional  expense  resolutions 
as  may  have  been  approved,  the  provisions 
of  this  rule  shall  govern  travel  of  committee 
members  and  staff.  Travel  to  be  paid  from 
funds  set  aside  for  the  full  committee  for 
any  member  or  any  staff  member  shall  be 
paid  only  upon  the  prior  authorization  of 
the  Chairman.  Travel  may  be  authorized  by 
the  Chairman  for  any  member  and  any  staff 
member  in  connection  with  the  attendance 
of  hearings  conducted  by  the  committee  or 
any  subcommittee  thereof  and  meetings, 
conferences,  and  investigations  which  in- 
volve activities  or  subject  matter  under  the 
general  jurisdiction  of  the  conunittee. 
Before  such  authorization  is  given,  there 
sliall  be  submitted  to  the  Chairman  in  writ- 
ing the  following: 

( 1 )  the  purpose  of  the  travel; 

(2)  the  dates  during  which  the  travel  is  to 
be  made  and  the  date  or  dates  of  the  event 
for  which  the  travel  is  being  made; 

(3)  the  location  of  the  event  for  which  the 
travel  is  to  be  made;  and 

(4)  the  names  of  members  and  staff  seek- 
ing authorization. 

(b)  In  the  case  of  expenses  for  travel  of 
members  and  staff  of  a  subcommittee  to 
hearings,  meetings,  conferences,  or  investi- 
gations involving  activities  or  subject  matter 
under  the  legislative  assignment  of  such 
subcommittee,  including  the  expenses  of 
witnesses  at  hearings,  subject  to  the  limita- 
tions contained  in  Rule  22,  to  be  paid  for 
out  of  funds  allocated  to  such  subcommit- 
tee, prior  authorization  must  be  obtained 
from  the  subcommittee  chairman  and  the 
Chairman.  Such  prior  authorization  shall  be 
given  by  the  Chairman  only  opon  the  repre- 
sentation by  the  appropriate  chairman  of 
the  subconunittee  in  writing  setting  forth 
those  items  enumerated  In  clauses  (1).  (2). 


(3).  and  (4)  of  subsection  (a)  and  in  addition 
thereto  setting  forth  that  sulxommlttee 
funds  are  available  to  cover  the  expense  of 
the  person  or  persons  being  authorized  by 
the  subcommittee  chairman  to  undertake 
the  travel  and  that  there  has  been  a  compli- 
ance where  applicable  with  Rule  12  of  the 
committee. 

(c)(1)  In  the  case  of  travel  outside  the 
United  States  of  members  and  staff  of  the 
committee  or  of  a  subcommittee  for  the  pur- 
pose of  conducting  hearings,  investigations, 
studies,  or  attending  meetings  and  confer- 
ences involving  activities  or  subject  matter 
under  the  legislative  assignment  of  the  com- 
mittee or  pertinent  subcommittees,  prior  au- 
thorization must  be  obtained  from  the 
Chairman,  or.  in  the  case  of  a  subcommit- 
tee, from  the  sut>conunittee  chairman  and 
the  Chairman.  Before  such  authorization  is 
given,  there  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Chair- 
man, in  writing,  a  request  for  such  authori- 
zation. Each  request,  which  shall  be  fUed  in 
a  manner  that  allows  for  a  reasonable 
period  of  time  for  review  before  such  travel 
is  scheduled  to  begin,  shall  include  the  fol- 
lowing: 

(A)  the  purpose  of  travel; 

(B)  the  dates  during  which  the  travel  will 
occur; 

(C)  the  names  of  the  coimtries  to  be  vis- 
ited and  the  length  of  time  to  be  spent  in 
each; 

(D)  an  agenda  of  anticipated  activities  for 
each  country  for  which  travel  is  authorized 
together  with  a  description  of  the  purpose 
to  be  served  and  the  areas  of  committee  Ju- 
risdiction involved;  and 

(E)  the  names  of  members  and  staff  for 
whom  authorization  is  sought. 

(2)  Requests  for  travel  outside  the  United 
States  may  be  initiated  by  the  Chairman  or 
the  chairman  of  a  subcommittee  (except 
that  individuals  may  submit  a  request  to  the 
Chairman  for  the  purpose  of  attending  a 
conference  or  meeting)  and  shall  be  limited 
to  members  and  permanent  employees  of 
the  committee. 

(3)  The  Chairman  shall  not  approve  a  re- 
quest involving  travel  outside  the  United 
States  while  the  House  is  in  session  (except 
in  the  case  of  attendance  at  meetings  and 
conferences  or  where  circumstances  warrant 
an  exception). 

(4)  At  the  conclusion  of  any  hearing,  in- 
vestigation, study,  meeting,  or  conference 
for  which  travel  outside  the  United  States 
has  been  authorized  pursuant  to  this  rule, 
each  subcommittee  (or  members  and  staff 
attending  meetings  or  conferences)  shall 
submit  a  written  report  to  the  Chairman 
covering  the  activities  of  the  subcommittee 
and  containing  the  results  of  these  activities 
and  other  pertinent  otiservatlons  or  infor- 
mation gained  as  a  result  of  such  travel. 

(d)  Members  and  staff  of  the  committee 
performing  authorized  travel  on  official 
business  shall  be  (governed  by  applicable 
laws,  resolutions,  or  regulations  of  the 
House  and  of  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration pertaining  to  such  travel,  in- 
cluding rules,  procedures,  and  limitations 
prescribed  by  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration with  respect  to  domestic  and 
foreign  expense  allowances. 

(e)  Prior  to  the  Chairman's  authorization 
for  any  travel,  the  ranking  minority  party 
member  shall  be  given  a  copy  of  the  written 
request  therefor. 

Rule  18.  Oversight. — (a)  In  order  to 
enable  the  committee  to  carry  out  its  re- 
sponsibilities under  Rule  X.  clause  2  of  the 
Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  each 
subcommittee  shall  review  and  study,  on  a 
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eontlnutaic  XmaUm,  the  application,  adminls- 
trattai.  executloa.  and  effectiveness  of 
thow  laws,  or  parts  of  laws,  the  subject 
matter  of  wbldi  is  within  the  Jurisdiction  of 
that  subcommittee,  and  the  organization 
and  operation  of  the  federal  agenciea  and 
entltka  havinc  reqxMwibilities  in  or  for  the 
administration  and  execution  thereof.  In 
order  to  determine  whether  such  laws  and 
the  procrams  thereunder  are  being  imple- 
mented and  carried  out  In  accordance  with 
the  intent  of  the  Congress  and  whether 
such  procrams  should  be  continued,  cur- 
tailed, or  dtaninated.  In  addition,  each  such 
suboommlttee  shall  review  and  study  any 
conditions  or  dreumstanoes  which  may  indi- 
cate the  neoemlty  or  desirability  of  enacting 
new  or  additional  lecislatlon  within  the  Ju- 
risdiction of  that  subcommittee  (whether  or 
not  any  bill  or  resolution  has  been  Intro- 
duced with  respect  thereto),  and  shall  on  a 
continuing  basis  imdertake  future  research 
and  f<»ecasttng  on  matters  within  the  juris- 
diction of  that  subcommittee. 

(b)  The  Chairman  of  the  committee,  con- 
sistent with  Rule  4.  from  time  to  time  in 
order  to  fulfill  the  committee's  responsibil- 
ity under  Rule  Z.  clause  3(c)  of  the  Rules  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  shall  assign 
matters  to  subcommittees  for  reviewing. 
studying,  and  coordinating,  on  a  continuing 
basis,  all  laws,  programs,  and  government 
actlTitles  dealing  with  or  involving  domestic 
edwratkwial  programs  and  Institutions,  and 
programs  of  student  assistance,  which  are 
within  the  Jurisdiction  of  other  committees. 

(c)  The  Chairman  of  the  committee,  con- 
sistent with  Rule  X.  clause  2(d)  of  the  Rules 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  shall  from 
time  to  time  assign  matters  to  subcommit- 
tees for  reviewing  and  studying  on  a  con- 
tinuing basis  the  Impact  or  probable  impact 
of  tax  policies  affecting  subjects  within  the 
juriadlctkm  of  the  ommiittee. 

(d)  XTpMi  the  request  of  the  chairman  of 
any  subcommittee  of  the  committee  (after 
consulting  with  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  such  subcommittee),  and  in 
order  to  enable  the  committee  to  carry  out 
its  responsibilities  under  section  431  of  the 
Oeneral  Education  Provisinns  Act  with  re- 
spect to  the  consideration  of  final  regula- 
tkxis,  the  Chairman  of  the  committee  shall 
transmit  to  the  appropriate  department  or 
agency  head  a  formal  statement  of  objec- 
tion to  any  final  regulation  identified  in 
such  request  for  the  purpose  of  stispendlng 
the  effective  date  of  such  regulation  until 
not  less  than  twenty  days  after  the  end  of 
any  adjournment  described  in  the  first  sen- 
tence of  subsection  (dX2)  of  such  section. 
Any  such  objection  shall  be  deeded  to  have 
been  directed  by  the  committee  on  the  date 
of  the  request  of  such  subcommittee  chair- 


Ruu  19.  RvntRAL  or  Bills,  Rbsoltttions, 
AMD  OTHxa  Mattibs.— <a)  Each  bill,  resolu- 
tion, or  other  matter,  which  relates  to  a  sub- 
ject listed  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  any  sub- 
oommlttee named  in  Rule  4,  which  has  been 
referred  to  the  Committee  shall  within  two 
weeks  be  referred  to  the  subcommittee  of 
appropriate  Jurisdiction  imless,  by  majority 
vote  of  the  majority  party  members  of  the 
committee,  consideration  is  to  be  by  the  full 
committee  or  there  is  to  be  shared  consider- 
ation under  section  (bK2)  by  more  than  one 
suboommlttee  pursuant  to  a  Joint  referral 
for  such  purpose. 

(bXl)  In  carrying  out  subsection  (a)  with 
respect  to  any  matter,  the  CHiairman  may 
(oonsistaitly  with  Rule  4)  refer  the  matter 
Jointly  to  two  or  more  subcommittee  for 
concurrent  consideration  simultaneously  or 


for  eonsideration  sequentially  (subject  to 
appropriate  time  limitations  in  the  case  of 
any  subcommittee),  or  divide  the  matter 
into  two  or  more  parts  (reflecting  different 
subjects  and  jurisdictions)  and  refer  each 
such  part  to  a  different  subcommittee,  or 
refer  the  matter  pursuant  to  subsection  (b) 
of  Role  4  to  a  special  ad  hoc  subcommittee 
appointed  by  the  Chairman  (from  the  mem- 
bers of  the  subcommittee  having  legislative 
jurisdiction)  for  the  specific  purpose  of  con- 
sidering such  matter  and  reporting  to  the 
committee  thereon,  or  make  such  other  pro- 
visioas  as  may  be  considered  appropriate. 

(2)  In  the  conduct  of  hearings  and  meet- 
ings Of  subcommittees  sitting  jointly,  pursu- 
ant to  subsection  (a),  for  purposes  of  shared 
consideration  of  any  bill  or  resolution,  in- 
cluding marking  up  or  reporting  any  such 
measure  to  the  full  committee— 

(A)  the  rules  otherwise  applicable  to  all 
subcommittees  shall  likewise  apply  to  joint 
subcommittee  hearings  and  meetings  for 
purpfkses  of  such  shared  consideration,  and 

(B)  every  member  of  each  of  such  subcom- 
mittees shall  for  purposes  of  determining  a 
quonun  be  counted  individually  in  the  ag- 
gregate total  number  of  members  of  such 
subcommittees,  and  shall  have  equal  voting 
and  proxy  rights  as  Individual  members 
during  the  shared  consideration  of  any  such 
bill  or  resolution. 

In  the  same  manner  as  if  the  total  member- 
ships of  such  subcommittees  were  combined 
to  cotistitute  a  single  subcommittee. 

(c)  Referral  to  a  subcommittee  shall  not 
be  made  until  three  days  shall  have  elapsed 
after  written  notification  of  such  proposed 
referral  to  all  subcommittee  chairman,  at 
which  time  such  proposed  referral  shall  be 
made  unless  one  or  more  subcommittee 
chairmen  shall  have  given  written  notice  to 
the  ciiairman  of  the  full  committee  and  to 
the  chairman  of  each  subcommittee  that  he 
intends  to  question  such  proposed  referral 
at  the  next  regularly  scheduled  meeting  of 
the  committee,  or  at  a  special  meeting  of 
the  committee  called  for  that  purpose,  at 
which  time  referral  shall  be  made  by  the 
majority  members  of  the  committee.  All 
bills  thaU  be  referred  under  this  rule  to  the 
subcommittee  of  proper  jurisdiction  without 
reganl  to  whether  the  author  is  or  is  not  a 
member  of  the  subcommittee.  A  bill,  resolu- 
tion, or  other  matter  referred  to  a  subcom- 
mittee in  accordance  with  this  rule  may  be 
recalled  therefrom  at  any  time  by  a  vote  of 
the  majority  members  of  the  committee  for 
the  oommittee's  direct  consideration  or  for 
reference  to  another  subcommittee. 

(d)  AU  members  of  the  committee  shall  be 
given  at  least  24  hours'  notice  prior  to  the 
direct  consideration  of  any  bill,  resolution, 
or  other  matter  by  the  committee;  but  this 
requfrement  may  be  waived  upon  determi- 
nation, by  a  majority  of  the  members 
voting,  that  emergency  or  urgent  circum- 
stances require  immediate  consideration 
thereof. 

Rule  20.  Committee  Reports.— (a)  All 
committee  reports  on  bills  or  resolutions 
shall  comply  with  the  provisions  of  clause  2 
of  Rule  XI  and  clauses  3  and  7(a)  of  Rule 
XIII  of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

(b)  No  such  report  shall  be  filed  until 
copies  of  the  proposed  report  have  been 
available  to  all  members  at  least  36  hours 
prior  to  such  filing  In  the  House.  No  materi- 
al change  shall  be  made  in  the  report  dis- 
tributed to  members  unless  agreed  to  by  ma- 
jority vote;  but  any  member  or  members  of 
the  (x>mmlttee  may  file,  as  part  of  the  print- 
ed report,  individual,  minority,  or  dissenting 
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views,  without  regard  to  the  preceding  pro- 
visions of  this  rule. 

(c)  Such  36-hour  period  shall  not  conclude 
earlier  than  the  end  of  the  three-day  period 
(provided  under  clause  2,  paragraph  (IXS) 
of  Rule  :p  of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of 
Representatives)  after  the  committee  ap- 
proves a  measure  or  matter  if  a  member,  at 
the  time  of  such  approval,  gives  notice  of  in- 
tention to  file  supplemental,  minority,  or 
additional  views  for  inclusion  as  part  of  the 
printed  report. 

Rule  21.  Measdres  To  Be  Considered 
Under  SntPENSiON.— A  member  of  the  com- 
mittee may  not  seek  to  suspend  the  Rules  of 
the  House  on  any  bill,  resolution,  or  other 
matter  which  has  been  modified  after  such 
measure  is  ordered  reported,  unless  notice 
of  such  aotion  has  been  given  to  the  Chair- 
man and  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
full  committee. 

Rule  22,  Budget  and  Expenses.— (a)  The 
Chairman  in  consultation  with  the  majority 
party  members  of  the  committee  shall,  for 
each  session  of  the  Congress,  prepare  a  pre- 
liminary budget.  Such  budget  shall  include 
necessary  amounts  for  staff  personnel,  for 
necessary  travel,  investigation,  and  other 
expenses  of  the  committee;  and,  after  con- 
sultation with  the  minority  party  member- 
ship, the  Chairman  shall  include  amounts 
budgeted  to  the  minority  party  members  for 
staff  personnel  to  be  under  the  direction 
and  supervision  of  the  minority  party, 
travel  expenses  of  minority  members  and 
staff,  and  minority  party  office  expenses. 
All  travel  expenses  of  minority  party  mem- 
bers and  staff  shall  be  paid  for  out  of  the 
a-^  ounts  so  set  aside  and  budgeted.  The 
ciiairman  of  each  standing  subcommittee,  in 
consultation  with  the  majority  party  mem- 
bers thereof,  shall  prepare  a  supplemental 
budget  to  include  fimds  for  such  additional 
staff,  and  for  such  travel,  investigations, 
etc..  as  may  be  required  for  the  work  of  such 
subcommittee.  Thereafter,  the  chairman 
shall  combine  such  proposals  into  a  consoli- 
dated committee  budget,  and  shaU  present 
the  same  to  the  committee  for  its  approval 
or  other  action.  The  Chairman  shall  take 
whatever  action  is  necessary  to  have  the 
budget  as  finally  approved  by  the  commit- 
tee duly  authorized  by  the  House.  After 
such  budget  shall  have  been  adopted,  no 
change  shall  be  made  in  such  budget  unless 
approved  by  the  committee.  The  Chairman 
or  the  chairman  of  any  standing  subcommit- 
tee may  initiate  necessary  tr&.vel  requests  as 
provided  in  Rule  17  within  the  limits  of 
their  portion  of  the  consolidated  budget  as 
approved  by  the  House,  and  the  chairman 
may  execute  necessary  vouchers  therefor. 

(b)  Subject  to  the  rules  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  procedures  prescribed 
by  the  Committee  on  House  Administration, 
and  with  the  prior  authorization  of  the 
Chairman  of  the  committee  in  each  case, 
there  may  be  expended  in  any  one  session  of 
Congress  for  necessary  travel  expenses  of 
witnesses  attending  hearings  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C.: 

(1)  out  of  funds  budgeted  and  set  aside  for 
each  subcommittee,  not  to  exceed  $2,000  for 
exp>enses  of  witnesses  attending  hearings  of 
each  such  subcommittee; 

(2)  out  of  funds  budgeted  for  the  full  com- 
mittee majority,  not  to  exceed  $2,000  for  ex- 
penses of  witnesses  attending  full  commit- 
tee hearings;  and 

(3)  out  of  funds  set  aside  to  the  minority 
party  members, 

(A)  not  to  exceed,  for  each  of  the  subcom- 
mittees, $1,000  for  expenses  of  witnesses  at- 
tending subcommittee  hearings,  and 


(B)  not  to  exceed  $2,000  for  expenses  of 
witnesses  attending  full  committee  hear- 
ings. 

(c)  a  full  and  detailed  monthly  report  ac- 
counting for  all  expenditures  of  committee 
funds  shall  be  maintained  in  the  committee 
office,  where  it  shall  be  available  to  each 
member  of  the  committee.  Such  report  shall 
show  the  amount  and  purpose  of  each  ex- 
penditure, and  the  budget  to  which  such  ex- 
penditure is  attributed. 

Rule  23.  Appointment  of  Conterees.— 
Whenever  in  the  legislative  process  it  be- 
comes necessary  to  appoint  conferees,  the 
Chairman  shall  recommend  to  the  Speaker 
as  conferees  the  names  of  those  members  of 
the  subcommittee  which  handled  the  legis- 
lation in  the  order  of  their  seniority  upon 
such  subcommittee  and  such  other  commit- 
tee members  as  the  Chairman  may  desig- 
nate with  the  approval  of  the  majority 
party  members.  Recommendations  of  the 
Chairman  to  the  Speaker  shall  provide  a 
ratio  of  majority  party  members  to  minority 
pEirty  members  no  less  favorable  to  the  ma- 
jority party  than  the  ratio  of  majority  mem- 
bers to  minority  party  members  on  the  full 
committee.  In  making  assignments  of  mi- 
nority party  members  as  conferees,  the 
Chairman  shall  consult  with  the  ranking 
minority  party  member  of  the  committee. 

Rule  24.  Broadcasting  of  Committee 
Hearings.— (a)  When  any  hearing  or  meet- 
ing of  the  committee  or  a  subcommittee  Is 
open  to  the  public,  that  hearing  or  meeting 
may  be  covered  in  whole  or  in  part  by  televi- 
sion broadcast,  radio  broadcast,  and  still 
photography,  or  by  other  such  methods  of 
coverage.  Such  coverage  of  hearings  and 
meetings  is  a  privilege  made  available  by  the 
House  and  shall  be  permitted  and  conducted 
only  In  strict  conformity  with  the  purposes, 
provisions,  and  requirements  of  clause  3  of 
Rule  XI  of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

(b)  The  general  conduct  of  each  hearing 
or  meeting  covered  under  authority  of  this 
clause  and  the  personal  behavior  of  commit- 
tee members,  staff,  other  government  offi- 
cials and  personnel,  witnesses,  television, 
radio  and  press  media  personnel,  and  the 
general  public  at  the  hearing  or  other  meet- 
ing, shall  be  in  strict  conformity  with  and 
observance  of  the  acceptable  standards  of 
dignity,  propriety,  courtesy,  and  decorum 
traditionally  observed  by  the  House. 

(c)  Persons  undertaking  to  cover  commit- 
tee hearings  or  meetings  under  authority  of 
this  rule  shall  be  governed  by  the  following 
limitations: 

(1)  If  the  television  or  radio  coverage  of 
the  hearing  or  meeting  is  to  be  presented  to 
the  public  as  live  coverage,  that  coverage 
shall  be  conducted  and  presented  without 
commercial  sponsorship. 

(2)  No  witness  served  with  a  subpena  by 
the  committee  shall  be  required  against  his 
or  her  will  to  be  photographed  at  any  hear- 
ing or  to  give  evidence  or  testimony  while 
the  broadcasting  of  that  hearing,  by  radio 
or  television,  is  being  conducted.  At  the  re- 
quest of  any  such  witness  who  does  not  wish 
to  be  subjected  to  radio,  television,  or  still 
photography  coverage,  all  lenses  shall  be 
covered  and  all  microphones  used  for  cover- 
age turned  off.  This  paragraph  is  supple- 
mental to  clause  2(k)(5)  of  Rule  XI  of  the 
Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  re- 
lating to  the  protection  of  the  rights  of  wlt- 


(3)  The  number  of  television  and  stUl  cam- 
eras permitted  in  a  hearing  or  meeting  room 
shall  be  determined  in  the  discretion  of  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  or  subcommittee 


holding  such  hearing  or  meeting.  The  allo- 
cation among  the  television  media  of  the  po- 
sitions of  the  number  of  television  cameras 
permitted  by  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee or  subcommittee  In  a  hearing  or  meeting 
room  shall  be  in  accordance  with  fair  and 
equitable  procedures  devised  by  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  of  the  Radio  and  Television 
Correspondents'  Galleries. 

(4)  Television  cameras  shall  be  placed  so 
as  not  to  obstruct  In  any  way  the  space  be- 
tween any  witness  giving  evidence  or  testi- 
mony and  any  member  of  the  conunlttee  or 
the  visibility  of  that  witness  and  that 
member  to  each  other. 

(5)  Television  cameras  shall  operate  from 
fixed  positions  but  shall  not  be  placed  in  po- 
sitions which  obstruct  unnecessarily  the 
coverage  of  the  hearing  or  meeting  by  the 
other  media. 

(6)  Equipment  necessary  for  coverage  by 
the  television  and  radio  media  shall  not  be 
installed  in,  or  removed  from,  the  hearing 
or  meeting  room  while  the  committee  is  in 
session. 

(7)  Floodlights,  spotlights,  strobelights. 
and  flashguns  shaU  not  be  used  in  providing 
any  method  of  coverage  of  the  hearing  or 
meeting,  except  that  the  television  media 
may  install  additional  lighting  in  the  hear- 
ing or  meeting  room  without  cost  to  the 
government,  in  order  to  raise  the  ambient 
lighting  level  in  the  hearing  or  meeting 
room  to  the  lowest  level  necessary  to  pro- 
vide adequate  television  coverage  of  the 
hearing  or  meeting  at  the  then  current  state 
of  the  art  of  television  coverage. 

(8)  In  the  allocation  of  the  number  of  still 
photographers  permitted  by  the  committee 
or  subcommittee  chairman  in  a  hearing  or 
meeting  room,  preference  shall  be  given  to 
photographers  from  Associated  Press 
Photos  and  United  Press  International  New- 
spictures.  If  requests  are  made  by  more  of 
the  media  than  will  be  permitted  by  the 
committee  or  subcommittee  chairman  for 
coverage  of  the  hearing  or  meeting  by  still 
photography,  that  coverage  shall  be  made 
on  the  basis  of  a  fair  and  equitable  pool  ar- 
rangement devised  by  the  Standing  Com- 
mittee of  Press  Photographers. 

(9)  Photographers  shall  not  position 
themselves,  at  any  time  during  the  course  of 
the  hearing  or  meeting,  between  the  witness 
table  and  the  members  of  the  committee. 

(10)  Photographers  shall  not  place  them- 
selves in  positions  which  obstruct  unneces- 
sarily the  coverage  of  the  hearing  by  the 
other  media. 

(11)  Personnel  providing  coverage  by  the 
television  and  radio  media  shall  be  then  cur- 
rently accredited  to  the  Radio  and  Televi- 
sion Correspondents'  Galleries. 

(12)  Personnel  providing  coverage  by  still 
photography  shall  be  then  currently  accred- 
ited to  the  Press  Photographers'  Gallery. 

(13)  Personnel  providing  coverage  by  the 
television  and  radio  media  and  by  still  pho- 
tography shall  conduct  themselves  and 
their  coverage  activities  in  an  orderly  and 
unobtrusive  manner. 

Rule  25.  Changes  in  Committee  Rules.— 
A  -proposed  change  in  these  rules  shall  not 
be  considered  by  the  committee  unless  the 
text  of  such  change  has  been  in  the  hands 
of  all  members  at  least  48  hours  prior  to  the 
meeting  in  which  the  matter  is  considered. 


SUBMISSION  OF  RULES  OP  THE 
COMMITTEE  ON  GOVERNMENT 
OPERATIONS  OF  THE  HOUSE 
FOR  THE  lOOTH  CONGRESS 

(Mr.  BROOKS  asked  and  was  given 
pennission  to  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Recoro  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant  to 
clause  2(a)  of  rule  XI  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, herewith  are  sut>fT)itted  for  publica- 
tion in  the  Osngresskmal  Recxwo  the  rules 
of  the  (Committee  on  Government  Operations, 
which  were  adopted  on  Febniary  4,  1967: 

Rules  of  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations,  House  of  Rkpresxntattves, 
100th  Congress 

rule  1.— application  of  rules 
Except  where  the  terms  "full  committee" 
and  "subcommittee"  are  specifically  re- 
ferred to.  the  following  rules  shall  apply  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations 
and  its  subcommittees  as  well  as  to  the  re- 
spective chairmen. 
[See  House  Rule  XI,  1.1 

RULE  2.— meetings 

The  regular  meetings  of  the  full  commit- 
tee shall  be  held  on  the  second  Tuesday  of 
each  month  at  10  a.m.,  except  when  the 
Congress  has  adjourned.  The  chairman  is 
authorized  to  dispense  with  a  regular  meet- 
ing or  to  change  the  date  thereof,  and  to 
call  and  convene  additional  meetings,  when 
circumstances  warrant.  A  special  meeting  of 
the  committee  may  be  requested  by  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  House  Rule  XI.  2(c)(2). 
Subcommittees  shall  meet  at  the  caU  of  the 
subcommittee  chairmen.  Every  member  of 
the  committee  or  the  appropriate  subcom- 
mittee, unless  prevented  by  unusual  circum- 
stances, shall  be  provided  with  a  memoran- 
dum at  least  three  calendar  days  prior  to 
each  meeting  or  hearing  explaining  (1)  the 
purpose  of  the  meeting  or  hearing;  and  (2) 
the  names,  titles,  background  and  reasons 
for  appearance  of  any  witnesses.  The  minor- 
ity staff  shall  be  responsible  for  providing 
the  same  information  on  witnesses  whom 
the  minority  may  request. 
[See  House  Rule  XI,  2(b).l 

RULE  3.— qUORUMS 

A  majority  of  the  members  of  the  commit- 
tee shall  constitute  a  quorum,  except  that 
two  members  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for 
taking  testimony  and  receiving  evidence, 
and  one-third  of  the  members  shall  consti- 
tute a  quorum  for  taking  any  action  other 
than  the  reporting  of  a  measure  or  recom- 
mendation. Proxies  shall  not  be  used  to  es- 
tablish a  quorum.  If  the  chairman  is  not 
present  at  any  meeting  of  the  coibmittee  or 
subcommittee,  the  ranking  member  of  the 
majority  party  on  the  committee  or  subcom- 
mittee who  is  present  shall  preside  at  that 
meeting. 

[See  House  Rule  XI.  2(h).] 

RULE  4. — COMMTTTKB  REPORTS 

Bills  and  resolutions  approved  by  the  com- 
mittee shall  be  reported  by  the  chairman  in 
accordance  with  House  Rule  XI,  2(1). 

Every  investigative  report  shall  be  ap- 
proved by  a  majority  vote  of  the  committee 
at  a  meeting  at  which  a  quonim  is  present. 
Supplemental,  minority,  or  additional  views 
may  be  filed  in  accordance  with  House  Rule 
XI,  2(1)(5).  The  time  allowed  for  filing  such 
views  shall  be  three  calendar  days  (exclud- 
ing Saturdays.  Sundays,  and  legal  holidays) 
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unless  the  committee  agrees  to  a  different 
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unlm  Uw  conunittee  ■crees  to  a  different 
time,  but  acTMBient  on  a  shorter  time  shall 
require  the  etmcurrence  of  each  member 
■n't lilt  to  file  nich  views.  A  proposed  report 
aball  not  be  eansldered  In  subcommittee  or 
fun  oommlttee  unleas  the  proposed  report 
has  been  avallmble  to  the  members  so  such 
subcommittee  or  full  committee  for  at  least 
three  calendar  days  (ezdudlnc  Saturdays, 
Sundays,  and  legal  holidays)  prior  to  the 
conalderattoi  of  such  proposed  report  in 
subcommittee  or  full  committee.  If  hearings 
have  been  held  on  the  matter  reported 
upon,  every  reasonable  effort  shall  be  made 
to  have  such  hearings  available  to  the  mem- 
b«s  of  the  subcommittee  or  fuU  committee 
prior  to  the  consideration  of  the  proposed 
report  in  such  subcommittee  or  full  commit- 
tee. 

KTLK  5.— FROXT  VOTES 

A  member  may  vote  by  proxy  on  any 
measure  or  matter  before  the  committee 
and  on  any  amendment  or  motion  pertain- 
ing thereto.  A  proxy  shall  be  in  writing  and 
be  signed  by  the  member  granting -the 
proxr.  it  shall  show  the  date  and  time  of 
day  it  was  signed  and  the  date  for  which  it 
is  given  and  the  member  to  whom  the  proxy 
is  given.  Each  proxy  authorization  shall 
state  that  the  member  is  absent  on  official 
business  or  is  otherwise  unable  to  be 
present;  shaU  be  limited  to  the  date  and  the 
stmciBc  measure  or  matter  to  which  it  ap- 
plies; and,  unless  it  states  otherwise,  shall 
apply  to  any  amendments  or  motions  per- 
taining to  the  measure  or  matter. 

[See  House  Rule  XI.  2(f).] 

WnX  S.— ROLLCALLS 

A  rollcall  of  the  members  may  be  had 
"!y»'i  the  request  of  any  member. 
[See  House  Rule  XI,  2(e).] 

BOLE  T.— KKOORD  OP  COMmTTKE  ACTIONS 

The  committee  staff  shall  maintain  in  the 
oommlttee  offices  a  complete  record  of  com- 
mittee actions  including  a  record  of  the  roll- 
call  votes  taken  at  committee  business  meet- 
ings. The  original  records,  or  true  copies 
thereof,  as  appropriate,  shall  be  available 
for  public  inq>ection  whenever  the  commit- 
tee offices  are  open  for  pubUc  business.  The 
staff  shaU  assure  that  such  original  records 
are  preserved  with  no  unauthorized  alter- 
atic^  additions,  or  defacement. 

[See  House  Rule  XI.  2(e).] 

R17LX  8.— SUBCOiacnTEES;  RXTKRHALS 

There  shall  be  seven  subcommittees  with 
appropriate  party  ratios  which  shall  have 
flxed  Jurisdictions.  Bills,  resolutions,  and 
other  matters  shall  be  referred  by  the  chair- 
man to  subcommittees  within  two  weeks  for 
consideration  or  Investigation  in  accordance 
with  their  fixed  Jurisdictions.  Where  the 
subject  matter  of  the  referral  Involves  the 
Jurisdiction  of  more  than  one  subcommittee 
or  does  not  fall  within  any  previously  as- 
signed Jurisdiction,  the  chairman  shall  refer 
the  matter  as  he  may  deem  advisable.  Bills, 
resolutions,  and  other  matters  referred  to 
subcommittees  may  be  reassigned  by  the 
chairman  when,  in  his  Judgment,  the  sub- 
committee is  not  able  to  complete  its  work 
or  cannot  reach  agreement  therein.  In  a 
■ubccnnmittee  having  an  even  number  of 
members,  if  there  is  a  tie  vote  with  all  mem- 
bers voting  on  any  measure,  the  measiire 
shall  be  placed  on  the  agenda  for  full  com- 
mittee consideimtion  as  if  it  had  been  or- 
dered reported  by  the  subcommittee  with- 
out recommendation.  This  provision  shall 
not  preclude  further  action  on  the  measure 
by  the  subcommittee. 

[See  House  Rule  XI,  l(aK2).] 
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RDI.E  • — EX  OmcIO  MEMBERS 

The  chairman  and  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  committee  shall  lie  ex  officio 
members  of  all  subcommittees.  They  are  au- 
thorized to  vote  on  subcommittee  matters: 
but,  unless  they  are  regular  members  of  the 
subcommittee,  they  shall  not  be  counted  in 
determining  a  subcommittee  quorum  other 
than  a  quorum  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
testimony. 

ROLE  10— STAFF 

Except  as  otherwise  provided  by  House 
Rule  XI,  5  and  6,  the  chairman  of  the  full 
committee  shall  have  the  authority  to  hire 
suid  discharge  employees  of  the  professional 
and  clerical  staff  of  the  fuU  committee  and 
of  subcommittees  subject  to  appropriate  ap- 
proval. 

R0LE  1 1.— STAFF  DIRECTION 

Except  as  otherwise  provided  by  House 
Rule  XI,  5  and  6.  the  staff  of  the  committee 
shall  be  subject  to  the  direction  of  the 
chairman  of  the  full  committee  and  shall 
perform  such  duties  as  he  may  assign. 

mCTLE  1 3 — HEARING  DATES  AND  WITNESSES 

The  chairman  of  the  full  committee  will 
announce  the  date,  place,  and  subject 
matter  of  all  hearings  at  least  one  week 
prior  to  the  commencement  of  any  hearings, 
unless  he  determines  that  there  is  good 
cause  to  begin  such  hearings  at  an  earlier 
date:  In  order  that  the  chairman  of  the  full 
committee  may  coordinate  the  committee 
facilities  and  hearing  plans,  each  subcom- 
mittee chairman  shall  notify  him  of  any 
hearing  plans  at  least  two  weeks  in  advance 
of  the  date  of  commencement  of  hearings, 
including  the  date,  place,  subject  matter, 
and  the  names  of  witnesses,  willing  and  un- 
willing, who  would  be  called  to  testify,  in- 
cluding, to  the  extent  he  is  advised  thereof, 
witnesses  whom  the  minority  members  may 
request.  The  minority  members  shall  supply 
the  names  of  witnesses  they  intend  to  call 
to  the  chairman  of  the  full  committee  or 
suboonmiittee  at  the  earliest  possible  date. 
Witnesses  appearing  before  the  committee 
shall,  so  far  as  practicable,  submit  written 
statements  at  least  24  hours  in  advance  of 
their  appeartmce. 

[See  House  Rule  XI,  2  (gK3),  (g)(4),  (j), 
and<k).] 

R0LE  13. — OPEN  MEETINGS 

Meetings  for  the  transaction  of  business 
and  hearings  of  the  committee  shall  be  open 
to  the  public  or  closed  in  accordance  with 
Rule  XI  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

[See  House  Rule  XI,  2  (g)  and  (k).] 

RULE  14.— FIVE-MINUTE  RULE 

A  committee  member  may  question  a  wit- 
ness only  when  recognized  by  the  chairman 
for  taiat  purpose.  In  accordance  with  House 
Rule  XI,  2(j)(2),  each  committee  member 
may  request  up  to  five  minutes  to  question  a 
witness  until  each  member  who  so  desires 
has  had  such  opportunity.  Until  all  such  re- 
quests have  been  satisfied,  the  chairman 
shall,  so  far  as  practicable,  recognize  alter- 
nately on  the  basis  of  seniority  those  major- 
ity and  minority  members  present  at  the 
time  the  hearing  was  called  to  order  and 
others  on  the  basis  of  their  arrival  at  the 
healing.  Thereafter,  additional  time  may  be 
extended  at  the  direction  of  the  chairman. 

RULE  15.— INVESTIGATIVE  HEARINGS; 
PROCEDURE 

Investigative  hearings  shall  be  conducted 
according  to  the  procedures  in  House  Rule 
XI,  2(k).  All  questions  put  to  witnesses 
before  the  committee  shall  be  relevant  to 
the  iubject  matter  before  the  committee  for 


considerttion,  and  the  chairman  shall  rule 
on  the  rdevance  of  any  questions  put  to  the 
witness. 

Rm.E  18.— STKNOGRAPRIC  RECORD 

A  stenographic  record  of  all  testimony 
shall  be  kept  of  public  hearings  and  shall  be 
made  available  on  such  conditions  as  the 
chairman  may  prescribe. 

RULE  »7.— TV,  RADIO,  AND  PHOTOGRAPHS 

When  approved  by  a  majority  vote,  an 
open  meeting  or  hearing  of  the  committee 
or  a  subcommittee  may  be  covered,  in  whole 
or  in  part,  by  television  broadcast,  radio 
broadcast,  and  still  photography,  or  by  any 
of  such  methods  of  coverage,  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  House  Rule  XI,  3.  In  order  to 
enforce  the  provisions  of  said  rule  or  to 
maintain  an  acceptable  standard  of  dignity, 
propriety,  and  decorum,  the  chairman  may 
order  such  alteration,  curtailment,  or  dis- 
continuance of  coverage  as  he  determines 
necessary. 

RULE  18.— ADDITIONAL  DUTIES  OF  CHAIRMAN 

The  ch«irman  of  the  full  committee  shall: 

(a)  Make  available  to  other  committees 
the  findings  and  recommendations  resulting 
from  the  investigations  of  the  committee  or 
its  subccmmittees  as  required  by  House 
Rule  X,  4<c)(2): 

(b)  Direct  such  review  and  studies  on  the 
impact  or  probable  impact  of  tax  policies  af- 
fecting subjects  within  the  committee's  ju- 
risdiction as  required  by  House  Rule  X,  2(d); 

(c)  Submit  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget  Views  and  estimates  required  by 
House  Rule  X,  4(g),  and  to  file  reports  with 
the  House  as  required  by  the  Congressional 
Budget  Act; 

(d)  Authorize  and  issue  subpoenas  as  pro- 
vided in  Bouse  Rule  XI,  clause  2(m),  in  the 
conduct  of  any  investigation  or  activity  or 
series  of  investigations  or  activities  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  committee;  and 

(e)  Prepare,  after  consultation  with  sub- 
committee chairmen  and  the  minority,  a 
budget  for  the  committee  which  shall  in- 
clude an  adequate  budget  for  the  subcom- 
mittees to  discharge  their  responsibilities. 


SUBMISSION  OF  RULES  OP  THE 
COMMITTEE  ON  SCIENCE, 
SPACI,  AND  TECHNOLOGY  OP 
THE  HOUSE  FOR  THE  lOOTH 
CONGRESS. 

(Mr.  ROE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Recors  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant  to 
the  requirement  of  rule  XI,  clause  2(a) 
of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentativfts,  I  submit  herewith  the  rules 
of  the  Committee  on  Science,  Space, 
and  Technology,  adopted  by  the  com- 
mittee on  February  4,  1987.  for  print- 
ing in  tlie  Record: 

Rules  Governing  Procedure  of  the  Com- 
mittee ON  Science,  Space,  and  Technolo- 
gy, Ho(7SE  of  Representatives.  100th 
Congress 

general 

Clndicaites  rules  applicable  to  subcommit- 
tees.) 

I.  The  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, as  applicable,  shall  govern  the  com- 
mittee and  its  subcommittees.  The  rules  of 
the  committee,  as  applicable,  shall  be  the 
rules  of  Its  subcommittees  except  that  a 


motion  to  recess  from  day  to  day  and  a 
motion  to  dispense  with  the  first  reading  (in 
fuU)  of  a  bill  or  resolution,  if  printed  copies 
are  available,  are  nondebatable  motions  of 
high  privilege  in  the  Committee. 

committee  meetings 

Time  and  Place 

2.  Unless  dispensed  with  by  the  Chairman, 
the  meetings  of  the  committee  shall  be  held 
on  the  1st  and  3rd  Tuesday  of  each  month 
the  House  is  in  session  at  10:00  a.m.  and  at 
such  other  times  and  in  such  places  as  the 
Chairman  may  designate. 

3.  The  Chairman  of  the  Committee  may 
convene  as  necessary  additional  meetings  of 
the  committee  for  the  consideration  of  any 
bill  or  resolution  trending  before  the  com- 
mittee or  for  the  conduct  of  other  commit- 
tee business. 

•4.  The  committee  shall  make  public  an- 
nouncement of  the  date,  time,  place  and 
subject  matter  of  any  of  its  hearings  at  least 
one  week  before  the  commencement  of  the 
hearing.  If  the  Chairman  determines  that 
there  is  good  cause  to  begin  the  hearing 
sooner,  he  shall  make  the  announcement  at 
the  earliest  possible  date.  Any  announce- 
ment made  under  this  subparagraph  shall 
be  promptly  published  in  the  Daily  Digest, 
and  promptly  entered  into  the  scheduling 
service  of  the  House  Information  Systems. 

•5.  The  committee  may  sit  while  the 
House  is  reading  a  measure  for  amendment 
under  the  5-minute  rule,  provided  10  or 
more  Members  on  the  House  floor  do  not 
object  when  special  leave  for  such  commit- 
tee or  subcommittee  to  sit  is  requested. 

Ranking  Majority  Member  to  Preside  in 

Absence  of  Chairman 
*6.  If  the  Chairman  of  the  committee  is 
not  present  at  any  meeting  of  the  commit- 
tee, the  ranking  Member  of  the  Majority 
Party  on  the  committee  who  is  present  shall 
preside. 

Order  of  Business 
•7.  The  order  of  business  and  procedure  of 
the  committee  and  the  subjects  of  Inquiries 
or  investigations  will  be  decided  by  the 
Chairman,  subject  always  to  an  appeal  to 
the  committee. 

Membership 

8.  A  majority  of  the  Majority  Members  of 
the  committee  shall  determine  an  appropri- 
ate ratio  of  Majority  to  Minority  Members 
for  each  subcommittee  and  shall  authorize 
the  Chairman  to  negotiate  that  ratio  with 
the  Minority  Party;  Provided,  however,  that 
party  representation  on  each  subcommittee 
(including  any  ex-officio  Members)  shall  be 
no  less  favorable  to  the  Majority  Party  than 
the  ratio  for  the  full  committee.  Provided, 
further  that  recommendations  of  conferees 
to  the  Speaker  shall  provide  a  ratio  of  Ma- 
jority Party  Members  to  Minority  Party 
Members  which  shall  be  no  less  favorable  to 
the  Majority  Party  than  the  ratio  for  the 
full  committee. 

Special  Meetings 

9.  Rule  XI  2(c)(2)  of  the  Rules  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  is  hereby  incorpo- 
rated by  reference  (Special  Meetings). 

committee  procedures 
Quorum 
•10.  One-third  of  the  Members  of  the  com- 
mittee shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  all  pur- 
poses except  that  a  majority  must  be 
present  in  order  to:  (1)  report  or  table  any 
legislation,  measure  or  matter;  (2)  close 
committee  meetings  or  hearings;  or  (3)  au- 
thorize the  issuance  of  subpoenas. 


•11.  The  number  of  Members  to  constitute 
a  quorum  for  taking  testimony  and  receiv- 
ing evidence  shall  not  be  less  than  two. 
Proxies 

•12.  Any  Member  may  authorize  a  vote  by 
proxy  with  respect  to  any  measure  or 
matter  before  the  committee.  Such  proxy 
authorization  shall  be  in  writing,  shall 
assert  that  the  Member  Is  absent  on  official 
business  or  is  otherwise  unable  to  be  present 
at  the  meeting  of  the  committee,  shall  des- 
ignate the  person  who  is  to  execute  the 
proxy  authorization,  and  shall  be  limited  to 
a  specific  measure  or  matter  and  any 
amendments  or  motions  pertaining  thereto; 
except  that  a  Member  may  authorize  a  gen- 
eral proxy  only  for  motions  to  recess,  ad- 
journ or  other  procedural  matters.  Each 
proxy  to  be  effective  shall  be  signed  by  the 
Member  assigning  his  or  her  vote,  filed  with 
the  committee  clerk,  and  shall  contain  the 
date  and  time  of  day  that  the  proxy  is 
signed.  Proxies  may  not  be  counted  for  a 
quorum. 

Witnesses 

•13.  The  committee  shall,  insofar  as  is 
practicable,  require  each  witness  who  is  to 
appear  before  it  to  file  with  the  committee 
(in  advance  of  his  or  her  appearance)  a  writ- 
ten statement  of  the  proposed  testimony 
and  to  limit  the  oral  presentation  at  such 
appearance  to  a  summary  of  his  or  her 
statement. 

•14.  Whenever  any  hearing  is  conducte<i 
by  the  committee  on  any  measure  or 
matter,  the  Minority  Members  of  the  com- 
mittee shall  be  entitled,  upon  request  to  the 
Chairman  by  a  majority  of  them,  before  the 
completion  of  the  hearing,  to  c^  witnesses 
selected  by  the  Minority  to  testify  with  re- 
spect to  the  measure  or  matter  during  at 
least  one  day  of  hearing  thereon. 

Investigative  Hearing  Procedures 

•15.  Rule  XI  2(k)  of  the  Rules  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  is  hereby  incorpo- 
rated by  reference  (rights  of  witnesses 
under  subptena). 

Subject  Matter 

•16.  Bills  and  other  substantive  matters 
may  be  taken  up  for  hearing  only  when 
called  by  the  Chairman  of  the  committee  or 
by  a  majority  vote  of  a  quorum  of  the  com- 
mittee, except  those  matters  which  are  the 
subject  of  special-call  meetings  outlined  in 
Rule  9. 

17.  No  private  bill  will  be  reported  by  the 
committee  if  there  are  two  or  more  dissent- 
ing votes.  Private  bills  so  rejected  by  the 
committee  will  not  be  reconsidered  during 
the  same  Congress  unless  new  evidence  suf- 
ficient to  justify  a  new  hearing  has  been 
presented  to  the  committee. 

•18.  (a)  It  shall  not  be  in  order  for  the 
committee  to  consider  any  new  or  original 
measure  or  matter  unless  written  notice  of 
the  date,  place  and  subject  matter  of  consid- 
eration and  to  the  extent  practicable,  a  writ- 
ten copy  of  the  measure  or  matter  to  be 
considered,  has  been  available  in  the  office 
of  each  Member  of  the  committee  for  at 
least  three  calendar  days  in  advance  of  con- 
sideration, excluding  Saturdays.  Sundays 
and  legal  holidays. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  the  foregoing  sec- 
tions of  this  rule,  consideration  of  any  legis- 
lative measure  or  matter  by  the  committee 
shall  be  in  order  by  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the 
Members  present,  provided  that  a  majority 
of  the  committee  is  present. 
Open  Meetings 

•19.  Each  meeting  for  the  transaction  of 
business,  including  the  markup  of  legisla- 


tion, of  the  committee  shall  be  open  to  the 
public  except  when  the  committee.  In  open 
session  and  with  a  quorum  present,  deter- 
mines by  rollcaU  vote  that  all  or  part  of  the 
remainder  of  the  meeting  on  that  day  shall 
be  closed  to  the  public.  No  person  other 
than  Members  of  the  committee  and  such 
congressional  staff  and  such  departmental 
representatives  as  they  may  authorize  shall 
be  present  at  any  business  or  markup  ses- 
sion which  has  been  closed  to  the  public. 
This  paragraph  does  not  i^ply  to  open  com- 
mittee hearings  which  are  provided  for  by 
Rule  20  contained  herein,  or  to  any  meeting 
that  relates  solely  to  internal  budget  or  per- 
sonnel matters. 

•20.  Each  hearing  conducted  by  the  com- 
mittee shall  be  open  to  the  public  except 
when  the  committee,  in  open  session  and 
with  a  quorum  present,  determines  by  roll- 
call  vote  that  all  or  part  of  the  remainder  of 
that  hearing  on  that  day  shall  be  closed  to 
the  public  because  disclosure  of  testimony, 
evidence  or  other  matters  to  be  considered 
would  endanger  the  national  security  or 
would  violate  any  law  or  rule  of  the  House 
of  Representatives.  Notwithstanding  the  re- 
quirements of  the  preceding  sentence,  and 
Rule  10,  a  majority  of  those  present,  there 
being  in  attendance  the  requisite  number 
required  under  the  rules  of  the  committee 
to  be  present  for  the  purpose  of  talcing  testi- 
mony: 

(A)  may  vote  to  close  the  hearing  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  discussing  whether  testimo- 
ny or  evidence  to  be  received  would  endan- 
ger the  national  security  or  violate  Rule  XI 
2(k)(5)  of  The  Rules  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives; or 

(B)  may  vote  to  close  the  hearing,  as  pro- 
vided in  Rule  XI  2(k)(5)  of  the  Rules  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  No  Member  may 
be  excluded  from  nonparticipatory  attend- 
ance at  any  hearing  of  any  committee  or 
subcommittee,  unless  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives shall  by  majority  vote  authorize  a 
particular  committee  or  subcommittee,  for 
purposes  of  a  particular  series  of  hearings 
on  a  particular  article  of  legislation  or  on  a 
particular  subject  of  investigation,  to  close 
its  hearings  to  Members  by  the  same  proce- 
dures designated  in  this  subparagraph  for 
closing  hearings  to  the  public:  Provided, 
however.  That  the  committee  or  subcommit- 
tee may  be  the  same  procedure  vote  to  close 
on  subsequent  day  of  hearing. 

Requests  for  RollcaU  Votes 
21.  A  rollcall  of  the  Members  may  be  had 
at  the  request  of  three  or  more  Members. 

Committee  Records 
•22.  The  Committee  shall  keep  a  complete 
record  of  all  committee  action  which  shall 
include  a  record  of  the  votes  on  any  ques- 
tion on  which  a  rollcall  vote  is  demanded. 
The  result  of  each  roll  call  shall  be  made 
available  by  the  committee  for  inspection  by 
the  public  at  reasonable  times  in  the  offices 
of  the  committee.  Information  so  available 
for  public  inspection  shall  include  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  amendment,  motion,  order  or 
other  proposition  and  the  name  of  each 
Member  voting  for  and  each  Member  voting 
against  such  amendment,  motion,  order  or 
proposition,  and  the  names  of  those  Mem- 
bers present  but  not  voting. 

Publication  of  Committee  Hearings 
•23.  The  transcripts  of  those  hearings  con- 
ducted by  the  Committee  which  are  decided 
to  be  printed  will  be  published  in  verbatim 
form,  with  the  material  requested  for  the 
record  inserted  at  that  place  requested,  or 
at  the  end  of  the  record,  as  appropriate. 
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Any  requMU  by  those  Members,  staff  or 
wltneaei  to  correct  any  errora.  other  than 
errocB  In  tranacrtption.  or  dlqjuted  errors  in 
tranKTlptlOD.  will  be  appended  to  the 
iword.  and  tbe  appropriate  place  where  the 
ctaaoce  is  requeatad  will  be  footnoted. 

Prior  to  approval  by  the  Chairman  of 
bearing  conducted  Jointly  with  another 
rnmi  Milnnil  committee,  a  memorandum 
of  undentandlns  will  be  prepared  which  in- 
corporates an  agreement  for  the  publication 
of  the  verbatim  transcript 

S-Min%U  Rvie  During  Committee 
Pmceedinga 

*34.  The  time  any  one  Member  may  ad- 
dress the  committee  on  any  bill,  motion  or 
other  matter  under  consideration  by  the 
committee  or  the  time  allowed  for  the  ques- 
tioning of  a  witness  at  hearings  before  the 
committee  will  be  limited  to  five  minutes. 
and  then  only  when  the  Member  has  been 
recogniied  by  the  Chairman,  except  that 
this  Ume  limit  may  be  waived  by  the  Chair- 
man or  acting  Chairman.  The  rule  of  ger- 
maneness will  be  enforced  by  the  Chairman. 
Reqvests/or  Written  Motions 

*2S.  Any  legislative  or  non-procedural 
motion  made  at  a  regular  or  special  meeting 
of  the  committee  and  which  Is  entertained 
by  the  cbaiiman  shall  be  presented  in  writ- 
ing upon  the  demand  of  any  Member 
present  and  a  copy  made  available  to  each 
Member  present. 

■UBCOIOaTRXS 

Structure  and  Jurisdiction 
36.  The  committee  shall  have  the  follow- 
ing standing  subomnmittees  with  the  juris- 
dlcUon  indicated. 

(a)  Subcommittee  on  Investigations  and 
OoenigAt  Review  and  study,  on  a  continu- 
ing basis,  of  the  application,  administration, 
execution,  and  effectiveness  of  those  laws, 
or  parts  of  laws,  the  subject  matter  of  which 
Is  within  the  Jurlsdietlon  of  the  committee 
and  the  organization  and  operation  of  the 
Federal  and  private  agencies  and  entities 
having  responsibilities  in  or  for  the  adminis- 
tration and  execution  thereof,  in  order  to 
determine  whether  such  laws  and  the  pro- 
grams thereunder  are  being  Implemented 
and  carried  out  in  accordance  with  the 
intent  of  the  Congress.  In  addition,  the  Sub- 
committee on  Investigations  and  Oversight 
and  the  appropriate  subcommittee  with  leg- 
islative authority  may  cooperatively  review 
and  study  any  conditions  or  circumstances 
which  indicate  the  necessity  or  desirability 
of  enacting  new  or  additional  legislation 
within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  conunittee, 
and  may  undertake  futures  research  and 
forecasUng  on  matters  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  committee.  The  Subconunittee 
on  InvesUgatlons  and  Oversight  shall  in  no 
way  limit  the  responsibility  of  other  sub- 
committees from  carrying  out  their  over- 
slght  responsibilities,  nor  shall  any  investi- 
gation be  undertaken  by  the  Subcommittee 
on  Investigations  and  oversight  without  (a) 
consultation  with  the  Chairman  of  the  pa- 
propriate  subcommittee  with  legislative  au- 
thority and  (b)  approval  of  the  Chairman  of 
the  committee. 

(b)  Subcommittee  on  Natural  Resources, 
Agriculture  Research  and  Environment 
Legislation,  general  and  special  oversight 
and  all  other  matters  relating  to  natural  re- 
sources. Including,  but  not  limited  to,  v/ater 
research,  and.  to  the  extent  appropriate,  ag- 
riculture R&D  and  population:  legislation, 
risk  assessment  and  other  matters  relating 
to  environmental  research  and  development 
generally-including,  but  not  limited  to,  re- 
search and  development  activities  of  the  En- 


vironmental Protection  Agency;  environ- 
mental health  safety,  life  sciences,  pharma- 
ceutical, medical,  and  biotechonology  activi- 
ties of  Executive  departments  and  agencies, 
as  appropriate;  the  National  Weather  Serv- 
ice; operational  and  research  and  develop- 
ment activities  related  to  the  atmosphere 
(including  metorology.  aeronomy,  climate, 
weather  modification);  those  ocean  RdcD  ac- 
tivities related  to  the  quality  and  manage- 
ment of  the  environment  of  the  National 
Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administration; 
and  operations  of  earth  observing  systems 
(exoept  for  SARSAT). 

(c)  Subcommittee  on  Energy  Research  and 
Development  Legislation,  general  and  spe- 
cial oversight  and  all  other  matters  relating 
to  all  energy  R&D  and  projects  therefore; 
all  federally  owned  or  operated  non-military 
energy  laboratories;  basic  energy  sciences; 
high  energy  and  nuclear  physics;  policy  and 
management  programs  of  the  Department 
of  Energy;  and  uranium  enrichment  and 
waste  management  activities,  as  appropri- 
ate. 

(d)  Subcommittee  on  Science,  Research 
and  Technology.  Legislation,  general  and 
special  oversight  and  all  other  matters  relat- 
ing to  the  National  Science  Foundation;  the 
National  Bureau  of  Standards;  the  Office  of 
Science  and  Technology  Policy;  the  Office 
of  Technology  Assessment;  scientific  re- 
search and  development  and  applications; 
science  policy;  scientific  resources  (including 
manpower);  science  education;  science  infor- 
mation and  Information  sciences;  technolo- 
gy bruisfer;  technology  assessment;  Innova- 
tion and  industrial  R&D;  productivity  and 
competitiveness;  standards  (weights,  meas- 
ures, etc.);  patent  policies  as  they  relate  to 
Federal  research  and  development  pro- 
grams; R&D  involving  governmental  health, 
nutritional  and  handicapped  programs; 
Int^-govemmental  mechanisms  for  R&D; 
geographic  distribution  of  federal  R&D;  and 
tax  policy  and  the  effect  on  R&D. 

(e)  Subcommittee  on  Space  Science  and 
Applications.  Legislation,  general  and  spe- 
cial oversight  and  all  other  matters  relating 
to  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration (except  aeronautical  research 
and  technology):  national  programs  of  re- 
seaich  and  development  in  space  explora- 
tion and  control,  space  applications,  space 
cotmnerciailzation,  space  communications 
and  related  matters;  and  research  and  devel- 
opment of  earth  observing  systems. 

(f)  Subcommittee  on  International  Scien- 
tifie  Cooperation  International  scientific 
cooperation;  International  technology  trans- 
fer; International  cooperative  R&D  (includ- 
ing global  change,  space  station,  nuclear 
and  non-nuclear  energy,  the  superconduct- 
ing super  collider,  and  International  cooper- 
ative funding  therefore);  International  sci- 
entific and  technological  competitiveness; 
International  Information  and  communica- 
tions policy  (including  scientific  data  banks, 
tecbnlcal  communication  and  translation, 
and  SARSAT);  Resolutions  of  joint  coopera- 
tion with  other  national  parliamentary  com- 
mittees on  science  and  technology;  Interna- 
tional trade  policy  and  Its  effect  on  science 
and  technology  and  on  R&D;  International 
agriculture  research  policy  (including  the 
international  implications  of  genetic  engi- 
neering); and  International  intellectual 
property  rights. 

(g)  Subcommittee  on  Transportation, 
Aviation  and  Materials.  Legislation,  general 
and  special  oversight  and  all  other  matters 
relating  to  civil  aviation  research  and  devel- 
opment (includes  aeronautical  research  and 
te<^mology  programs  of  the  National  Aero- 


nautics and  Space  Administration  and  re- 
search and  development  programs  of  the 
Federal  Aviation  Administration);  transpor- 
tation programs  of  the  Department  of 
Energy;  siviatlon-weather  services;  materials 
R&D  and  national  materials  policies,  both 
domestic  and  international;  oversight  of  sur- 
face transportation  research  and  develop- 
ment programs  of  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portatloiv  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Ad- 
ministration, Federal  Railroad  Administra- 
tion, Federal  Highway  Administration,  Na- 
tional Highway  Traffic  Safety  Administra- 
tion, and  Coast  Guard  and  the  Maritime  Ad- 
ministration; oversight  of  research  and  de- 
velopment in  conununications  other  than 
that  for  which  the  Subconunittee  on  Space 
Sciences  gnd  Applications  is  responsible. 

Referral  of  Legislation 

27.  All  legislation  and  other  matters  re- 
ferred to  the  committee  shall  be  referred  to 
all  subcotnmittees  of  appropriate  jurisdic- 
tion within  two  weeks  unless,  by  a  majority 
vote  of  the  Majority  Members  of  the  full 
commitee,  consideration  is  to  be  by  the  full 
committee.  Subcommittee  chairmen  may 
make  requests  for  referral  of  specific  mat- 
ters to  their  subcommittee  within  the  two- 
week  period  if  they  believe  subcommittee 
jurisdictions  so  warrant. 

Ex  Officio  Members 

28.  The  Chairman  and  Ranking  Minority 
Member  shall  serve  as  ex  officio  Members  of 
all  subcommittees  and  shall  have  the  right 
to  vote  and  be  counted  as  part  of  the 
quorum  on  all  matters  before  the  subcom- 
mittee. 

Procedures 

29.  No  subcommittee  shall  meet  for 
markup  or  approval  when  any  other  sub- 
committoe  of  the  committee  is  meeting  to 
consider  any  measure  or  matter  for  markup 
or  approval. 

30.  Ea<h  subcommittee  is  authorized  to 
meet,  held  hearings,  receive  evidence,  and 
report  to  the  conunittee  on  all  matters  re- 
ferred to  it.  Each  subcommittee  shall  con- 
duct legJElative  and  general  oversight,  in- 
quiries for  the  future  and  forecasting,  and 
budget  impact  studies  on  matters  within 
their  respective  jurisdictions.  Subcommittee 
chairmen  shall  set  meeting  dates  after  con- 
sultation with  the  Chairman  and  other  sub- 
committee chairmen  with  a  view  toward 
avoiding  simultaneous  scheduling  of  com- 
mittee and  subcommittee  meetings  or  hear- 
ings wherever  possible. 

31.  Any  Member  of  the  committee  may 
have  the  privilege  of  sitting  with  any  sub- 
committee during  its  hearings  or  delibera- 
tions an4  may  participate  in  such  hearings 
of  deliberations,  but  no  such  Member  who  is 
not  a  member  of  the  subcommittee  shall 
vote  on  gny  matter  before  such  subcommit- 
tee, except  as  provided  in  Rule  28. 

32.  During  any  subcommittee  proceeding 
for  markup  or  approval,  a  roll  call  vote  may 
be  had  ait  the  request  of  one  or  more  Mem- 
bers of  that  subcommittee. 

Power  to  Sit  and  Act;  Subpoena  Povoer 

33.  Rule  XI  2(m)  of  the  Rules  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  is  hereby  incorpo- 
rated by  reference  (power  to  sit  and  act; 
subpoena  power). 

National  Security  Information 

34.  All  national  security  information  bear- 
ing a  classification  of  secret  or  higher  which 
has  been  received  by  the  committee  or  a 
subcommittee  shall  be  deemed  to  have  been 
received  in  Executive  Session  and  shall  be 
given  appropriate  safekeeping.  The  Chair- 


man of  the  full  committee  may  establish 
such  regulations  and  procedures  as  in  his 
judgment  are  necessary  to  safeguard  classi- 
fied information  under  the  control  of  the 
committee.  Such  procedures  shall,  however, 
ensure  access  to  this  information  by  any 
Member  of  the  committee,  or  any  other 
Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
who  has  requested  the  opportunity  to 
review  such  material. 

Sensitive  or  Confidential  Information 
Received  Pursuant  to  Subpoena 

35.  Unless  otherwise  determined  by  the 
committee  or  subcommittee,  certain  infor- 
mation received  by  the  committee  or  sub- 
committee pursuant  to  a  subpoena  not  made 
part  of  the  record  at  an  open  hearing  shall 
be  deemed  to  have  been  received  In  Execu- 
tive Session  when  the  Chairman  of  the  full 
committee,  in  ills  judgment,  deems  that  In 
view  of  all  the  circumstances,  such  as  the 
sensitivity  of  the  information  or  the  confi- 
dential nature  of  the  Information,  such 
action  is  appropriate. 

REPORTS 

Substance  of  Legislative  Reports 

36.  The  report  of  the  committee  on  a 
measure  which  has  been  approved  by  the 
committee  shall  Include  the  following,  to  be 
provided  by  the  committee: 

(A)  the  oversight  findings  and  recommen- 
dations required  pursuant  to  Rule  X  2(b)(1) 
of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, separately  set  out  and  identified  [Rule 
XI  2  (1)(3)(A)]; 

(B)  the  statement  required  by  section 
308(a)  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of 
1974,  separately  set  out  and  identified,  if 
the  measure  provides  new  budget  authority 
or  new  or  Increased  tax  expenditures  [Rule 
XI  2(1)(3)(B)]; 

(C)  a  detailed  analytical  statement  as  to 
whether  the  enactment  of  such  bill  or  joint 
resolution  into  law  may  have  an  inflation- 
ary impact  on  the  national  economy,  [Rule 
2(1)(4)]; 

(D)  with  respect  to  each  rollcall  vote  on  a 
motion  to  report  such  bill  or  resolution,  the 
total  nimiber  of  votes  cast  for  and  the  total 
number  of  votes  cast  against  the  reporting 
of  such  bill  or  resolution,  [Rule  XI 
2(1)(2)(B)1; 

(E)  the  estimate  and  comparison  prepared 
by  the  committee  under  Rule  XIII  7(a)  of 
the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
unless  the  estimate  and  comparison  pre- 
pared by  the  Director  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office  prepared  under  subdivision 
(A)  of  Rule  34  has  been  timely  submitted 
prior  to  the  filing  of  the  report  and  included 
in  the  report  [Rule  XIII  71;  and 

(F)  in  the  case  of  a  bill  or  joint  resolution 
which  repeals  or  amends  any  statute  or  part 
thereof,  the  text  of  the  statute  or  part 
thereof  which  is  proposed  to  be  repealed, 
and  a  comparative  print  of  that  part  of  the 
biU  or  joint  resolution  making  the  amend- 
ment and  of  the  statute  or  part  thereof  pro- 
posed to  be  amended,  [Rule  XIII  31. 

37.  (a)  The  report  of  the  committee  on  a 
measure  which  has  been  approved  by  the 
committee  shall  further  include  the  follow- 
ing, to  be  provided  by  sources  other  than 
the  conunittee: 

(A)  the  estimate  and  comparison  prepared 
by  the  Director  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office  required  under  section  403  of  the 
Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974,  separate- 
ly set  out  and  identified,  whenever  the  Di- 
rector (if  timely  submitted  prior  to  the 
filing  of  the  report)  has  submitted  such  esti- 
mate and  comparison  of  the  conunittee, 
[Rule  XI  2(1)(3){C)]: 


(B)  a  summary  of  the  oversight  findings 
and  recommendations  made  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Govenunent  Operations  under  Rule 
X  2(b>(2)  of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, separately  set  out  and  identi- 
fied, [Rule  XI  2(1)(3KD)]. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  the  foregoing  sec- 
tions of  this  rule,  if  the  committee  has  not 
received  prior  to  the  filing  of  the  report  the 
material  required  under  subdivisions  (A) 
and  (B)  of  this  rule,  then  it  shall  include  a 
statement  to  that  effect  in  the  report  on  the 
measure. 

Minority  and  Additional  Views 

38.  If,  at  the  time  of  approval  of  any  meas- 
ure or  matter  by  the  committee,  any 
Member  of  the  committee  gives  notice  of  in- 
tention to  file  supplemental,  minority,  or 
additional  views,  that  Member  shall  be  enti- 
tled to  not  less  than  3  calendar  days  (ex- 
cluding Saturdays,  Sundays,  and  legal  holi- 
days) in  which  to  file  such  views,  in  writing 
and  signed  by  that  Member,  with  the  clerk 
of  the  committee.  All  such  views  so  filed  by 
one  or  more  Members  of  the  committee 
shall  be  included  within,  and  shall  be  a  part 
of,  the  report  filed  by  the  committee  with 
respect  to  that  measure  or  matter.  The 
report  of  the  committee  upon  that  measure 
or  matter  shall  be  printed  in  a  single  volume 
which  shall  include  all  supplemental,  minor- 
ity, or  additional  views  which  have  been 
submitted  by  the  time  of  the  filing  of  the 
report,  and  shall  bear  upon  its  cover  a  recit- 
al that  any  such  supplemental,  minority,  or 
additional  views  (and  any  material  submit- 
ted under  subdlvisons  (A)  and  (B)  of  Rule 
34)  are  included  as  part  of  the  report.  How- 
ever, this  rule  does  not  preclude  (1)  the  Im- 
mediate filing  or  printing  of  a  committee 
report  unless  timely  request  for  the  oppor- 
tunity to  file  supplemental,  minority,  or  ad- 
ditional views  has  been  made  as  provided  by 
this  subparagraph  or  (2)  the  filing  by  the 
committee  of  any  supplemental  report  upon 
any  measure  or  matter  which  may  be  re- 
quired for  the  correction  of  any  technical 
error  In  a  previous  report  made  by  that 
committee  upon  that  measure  or  matter. 

39.  The  Chairman  of  the  committee  or 
subcommittee,  as  appropriate,  shall  advise 
Members  of  the  day  and  hour  when  the 
time  for  submitting  views  relative  to  any 
given  report  elaptses.  No  supplemental,  mi- 
nority, or  additional  view«.^shall  be  accepted 
for  Inclusion  In  the  report  If  submitted  after 
the  armounced  time  has  elapsed  unless  the 
Chairman  of  the  committee  or  subconmiit- 
tee.  as  appropriate,  decides  to  extend  the 
time  for  submission  of  views  beyond  3  days, 
in  which  case  he  shall  communicate  such 
fact  to  Members,  including  the  revised  day 
and  hour  for  submissions  to  be  received, 
without  delay. 

Consideration  of  Subcommittee  Reports 

40.  Reports  and  recommendations  of  a 
subcommittee  shall  not  be  considered  by  the 
full  committee  until  after  the  intervention 
of  three  calendar  days,  excluding  Saturdays, 
Sundays  and  legal  holidays,  from  the  time 
the  report  is  submitted  and  printed  hearings 
thereon  shall  be  made  available,  if  feasible, 
to  the  Members,  except  that  this  rule  may 
be  waived  at  the  discretion  of  the  Chair- 
man. 

Timing  and  Filing  of  Committee  Reports 

41.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Chairman  to 
report  or  cause  to  be  reported  promptly  to 
the  House  any  measure  approved  by  the 
conunittee  and  to  take  or  cause  to  be  taken 
the  necessary  steps  to  bring  the  matter  to  a 
vote. 


42.  The  report  of  the  committee  on  a 
measure  which  has  been  approved  by  the 
committee  shall  be  fUed  within  seven  calen- 
dar days  (exclusive  of  days  on  which  the 
House  is  not  In  session)  after  the  day  on 
which  there  has  been  filed  with  the  clerk  of 
the  committee  a  written  requiist,  signed  by  a 
majority  of  the  Members  of  the  committee, 
for  the  reporting  of  that  measure.  Upon  the 
filing  of  any  such  request,  the  clerk  of  the 
committee  shall  transmit  immediately  to 
the  Chairman  of  the  committee  notice  of 
the  filing  of  that  request. 

43.  Any  committee  or  subcommittee 
report  published  by  the  committee  shall 
follow  the  same  procedures  for  its  vjproval. 
including  the  opportunity  to  submit  views, 
as  is  followed  in  the  case  of  a  report  accom- 
panying a  bin  or  resolution  which  has  been 
approved  by  the  committee. 

MEDIA  COVERAGE 

44.  The  committee  may  permit,  by  majori- 
ty vote,  hearings  or  meetings  which  are 
open  to  the  public  to  be  covered  in  whole  or 
in  part  by  television,  radio  and  still  photog- 
raphy—or by  any  such  methods  of  cover- 
age—in accordance  with  Rule  XI(3)  of  the 
Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  pro- 
vided, that  the  Chairman  shall  determine, 
in  his  or  her  discretion,  the  number  of  tele- 
vision and  still  cameras  permitted  In  a  hear- 
ing or  meeting  room. 

LEGISLATIVE  AND  OVERSIGHT  JURISSICTIOH  OF 
THE  COlOtlTTEE  ON  SCIENCE  AND  TECHNOLOGY 

"Rule  X.  Establishment  and  Jurisdiction  of 
Standing  Committees 

"The  Committees  and  Their  Jurisdiction. 

"I.  There  shall  be  in  the  House  the  follow- 
ing standing  conunittees,  each  of  which 
shall  have  the  jurisdiction  and  related  func- 
tions assigned  to  it  by  this  clause  and 
clauses  2,  3,  and  4:  and  all  bills,  resolutions, 
and  other  matters  relating  to  subjects 
withui  the  jurisdiction  of  any  standing  com- 
mittee as  listed  in  this  clause  shall  (In  ac- 
cordance with  and  subject  to  clause  5)  be  re- 
ferred to  such  committees,  as  follows: 


(rj  Committee  on  Science  and  Technology. 

(1)  Astronautlcal  research  and  develop- 
ment, including  resources,  personnel,  equip- 
ment, and  facilities. 

(2)  Bureau  of  Standards,  standardization 
of  weights  and  measures  and  the  metric 
system. 

(3)  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration. 

(4)  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Coun- 
cil. 

(5)  National  Science  Foundation. 

(6)  Outer  sp)ace.  including  exploration  and 
control  thereof. 

(7)  Science  Scholarships. 

(8)  Scientific  research,  development,  and 
demonstration,  and  projects  therefor,  and 
all  federally  owned  or  operated  nonmllltary 
energy  laboratories. 

(9)  Civil  aviation  research  and  develop- 
ment. 

(10)  Environmental  research  and  develop- 
ment. 

(11)  All  energy  research,  development, 
and  demonstration,  and  projects  therefor, 
and  all  federally  owned  or  operated  nonmlll- 
tary energy  laboratories. 

(12)  National  Weather  Service. 

In  addition  to  its  legislative  jurisdiction 
under  the  preceding  provisions  of  this  psira- 
graph  (and  its  general  oversight  function 
under  clause  2(b)(1)),  the  committee  shall 
have  the  special  oversight  function  provided 
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for  in  ciMiae  Xf )  with  respect  to  all  nonmlli- 
tuy  raMsrcli  and  development. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"SpeciaX  Ovenight  Functions 
"3.  (f)  The  Committee  on  Science  and 
Technoloffy  shall  have  the  functions  of  re- 
viewlnc  and  studying,  on  a  continuing  basis, 
all  laws,  programs,  and  Oovemment  activi- 
ties dealing  with  or  involving  nonmilitary 
research  and  development." 


SUBMISSION  OF  RULES  OF  THE 
COBCMITTEE  ON  BANKING,  FI- 
NANCE AND  URBAN  AFFAIRS 
OP  THE  HOUSE  FOR  THE  lOOTH 
CONGRESS 

(Mr.  ST  GERMAIN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
to  Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  ST  GERIUIAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant  to 
rule  XI,  clause  2(a),  I  sutxnit  the  rules  (or  the 
Committee  on  Bankirig,  Finance  and  Urtun 
Aftairs  for  tfie  lOOtti  Congress  for  printing  in 
the  Record. 

RULXS  OP  THX  COMKrrRS  ON  BANKING,  Pl- 
HANCK  AMD  URBAN  AFFAIRS  OF  THZ  U.S. 
HOUSK    OF    RXPRKSENTATIVES,     IOOTH    CON- 

GRRSS— 1987-88 

ROLX  MO.  1 — GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

(a)  The  Rules  of  the  House  are  the  rules 
of  the  committees  and  sul)committees  so  far 
as  applicable,  except  that  a  motion  to  recess 
from  day  to  day,  and  a  motion  to  dispense 
with  the  first  reading  (in  full)  of  a  bill  or 
reaolution.  if  printed  copies  are  avaUable, 
are  ncodebatable  motions  of  high  privilege 
In  committee  and  subcommittees.  Each  sub- 
cranmlttee  of  the  committee  is  a  part  of  the 
committee,  and  is  subject  to  the  authority 
and  direction  of  the  committee  and  to  its 
niles  so  far  as  applicable. 

(b)  The  committee  is  authorized  at  any 
time  to  conduct  such  investigations  and 
studies  as  it  may  consider  necessary  or  ap- 
propriate in  the  exercise  of  its  responslbU- 
ittes  under  rule  X  of  House  Rules  and  (sub- 
ject to  the  adoptimi  of  expense  resolutions 
as  required  by  rule  XI,  clause  5  of  House 
Rules)  to  incur  expenses  (including  travel 
expenses)  in  connection  herewith.  The 
ranking  minority  meml>er  of  the  full  com- 
mittee or  the  relevant  subcommittee  shall 
be  notified  in  advance  at  such  times  as  any 
committee  fimds  are  expended  for  investiga- 
tions and  studies  involving  international 
travel. 

(c)  The  committee  Is  authorized  to  have 
printed  and  tmund  testimony  and  other  data 
presented  at  hearings  held  by  the  commit- 
tee. All  costs  of  stenographic  services  and 
transcripts  in  c(»inection  with  any  meeting 
or  hearing  of  the  committee  shall  be  paid 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  House. 

(d)  The  committee  shall  submit  to  the 
House,  not  later  than  January  2  of  each 
odd-numbered  year,  a  report  on  the  activi- 
ties of  the  committee  under  rules  X  and  XI 
of  House  Rules  during  the  Congress  ending 
at  noon  on  January  3  of  such  year. 

(e)  The  committee's  rules  shall  l>e  pul>- 
llshed  in  the  Congressional  Record  not  later 
than  30  days  after  the  Congress  convenes  in 
each  odd-numbered  year. 

RULE  MO.  a— RROXTLAR  AMD  SPECIAL  MEETINGS: 
OPEN  COlOflTTEE  MXETIMGS 

(a)  Regular  meetings  of  the  committee 
shall  be  held  on  the  first  Tuesday  of  each 
month  while  the  Congress  is  in  session. 


When  the  chairman  l>elieves  that  the  com- 
mittee will  not  be  considering  any  bill  or 
resolution  t>efore  the  full  committee  and 
that  there  is  no  other  business  to  l>e  trans- 
acted at  a  regular  meeting,  he  will  give  each 
member  of  the  committee,  as  far  in  advance 
of  the  day  of  the  regular  meeting  as  the  cir- 
cumstances makes  practicable,  a  written 
notice  to  that  effect  and  no  committee 
meeting  shall  l>e  held  on  that  day. 

(b)  The  chairman  may  call  and  convene, 
as  he  considers  necessary,  additional  meet- 
ings of  the  committee  for  the  consideration 
of  any  bill  or  resolution  pending  before  the 
committee  or  for  the  conduct  of  other  com- 
mittee business.  The  committee  shall  meet 
for  such  purpose  pursuant  to  that  call  of 
the  dtiairman. 

(c)  If  at  least  three  members  of  the  com- 
mittee desire  that  a  special  meeting  of  the 
committee  he  called  by  the  chairman,  those 
members  may  file  in  the  offices  of  the  com- 
mittee their  written  request  to  the  chair- 
man for  that  special  meeting.  Such  request 
shall  specify  the  measure  or  matter  to  be 
considered.  Immediately  upon  the  filing  of 
the  request,  the  cleric  of  the  committee 
shall  notify  the  chairman  of  the  fUlng  of 
the  request.  If,  within  3  calendar  days  after 
the  filing  of  the  request,  the  chairman  does 
not  eall  the  requested  special  meeting  to  be 
held  within  7  calendar  days  after  the  filing 
of  thie  request,  a  majority  of  the  members  of 
the  Committee  may  file  In  the  offices  of  the 
committee  their  written  notice  that  a  spe- 
cial meeting  of  the  committee  will  be  held 
specifying  the  date  and  hour  thereof,  and 
the  measure  or  matter  to  t>e  considered  at 
that  special  meeting.  The  committee  shaU 
meet  on  that  date  and  hour.  Immediately 
upon  the  filing  of  the  notice,  the  cleric  of 
the  committee  shall  notify  all  members  of 
the  committee  that  such  meeting  will  be 
held  and  Inform  them  of  its  date  and  hour 
and  the  measure  or  matter  to  be  considered; 
and  only  the  measure  or  matter  specified  in 
that  notice  may  l>e  considered  at  that  spe- 
cial meeting. 

(d)  If  the  chairman  of  the  committee  or 
subcommittee  is  not  present  at  any  meeting 
of  the  committee  or  sut)committee  the  rank- 
ing member  of  the  majority  party  on  the 
committee  or  subcommittee  who  is  present 
shall  preside  at  that  meeting. 

(e)  The  committee  may  not  sit,  without 
special  leave,  while  the  House  is  reading  a 
measure  for  amendment  under  the  5-mmute 
rule. 

(fXl)  Each  meeting  for  the  transaction  of 
business.  Including  the  markup  of  legisla- 
tion, of  the  committee  or  each  suljcommit- 
tee  thereof  shall  be  open  to  the  public 
except  when  the  committee  or  subcommit- 
tee. In  open  session  and  with  a  majority 
present,  determines  by  rollcall  vote  that  all 
or  pert  of  the  remainder  of  the  meeting  on 
that  day  be  closed  to  the  public:  Provided, 
hoixver.  That  no  person  other  than  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  and  such  congression- 
al staff  and  such  departmental  representa- 
tives as  they  may  authorize  shall  be  present 
at  any  business  or  markup  session  which 
has  been  closed  to  the  public.  This  para- 
graph does  not  apply  to  open  committee 
hearings  which  are  provided  for  by  subpara- 
graph (2)  of  this  paragraph,  or  to  any  meet- 
ing that  relates  solely  to  Internal  budget  or 
personnel  matters. 

(2>  Each  hearing  conducted  by  the  com- 
mittee or  each  subcommittee  thereof  shall 
be  open  to  the  public  except  when  the  com- 
mittee or  subcommittee,  in  open  session  and 
with  a  majority  present,  determines  by  roll- 
call  vote  that  all  or  part  of  the  remainder  of 


that  hearing  on  that  day  shall  be  closed  to 
the  public  liecause  disclosure  of  testimony, 
evidence,  or  other  matters  to  be  considered 
would  endanger  the  national  security  or 
would  violate  any  law  or  rule  of  the  House 
of  Representatives.  Notwithstanding  the  re- 
quirements of  the  preceding  sentence,  a  ma- 
jority of  those  present,  there  being  in  at- 
tendance the  requisite  number  required 
under  the  Rules  of  the  Committee  to  be 
present  for  the  purpose  of  taking  testimony. 
(A)  may  tote  to  close  the  hearing  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  discussing  whether  testimo- 
ny or  evidence  to  be  received  would  endan- 
ger the  national  security  or  violate  subpara- 
graph (g)(S)  of  Rule  7;  or  (B)  may  vote  to 
close  the  hearing,  as  provided  in  subpara- 
graph (g)<5)  of  Rule  7.  The  Committee  or 
sul>committee  may,  by  the  same  procedures 
specified  in  this  paragraph,  vote  to  close  one 
subsequent  day  of  hearing. 

(g)  No  person  other  than  a  Member  of 
Congress,  committee  staff,  or  a  person  from 
a  Membei's  staff  when  that  Member  has  an 
amendment  under  consideration,  may  walk 
in  or  be  seated  at  the  rostnmi  area  of  the 
committee  unless  the  chairman,  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee,  or  a  majority  of 
the  committee  determines  otherwise. 

RULE  NO.  3— RECORDS  AND  ROLLCALLS 

(a)  There  shall  be  kept  in  writing  a  record 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  committee  and  of 
each  subeommittee,  including  a  record  of 
the  votes  on  any  question  on  which  a  roll- 
call  is  demanded.  The  result  of  each  such 
roll  call  vote  shall  be  made  available  by  the 
committee  for  inspection  by  the  public  at 
reasonable  times  in  the  offices  of  the  com- 
mittee. Information  so  available  for  public 
insijection  shall  Include  a  description  of  the 
amendment,  motion,  order  or  other  proposi- 
tion and  the  name  of  each  member  voting 
for  and  each  member  voting  against  such 
amendment,  motion,  order,  or  proposition, 
and  whether  by  proxy  or  in  person,  and  the 
names  of  those  members  present,  but  not 
voting.  A  record  vote  may  be  demanded  by 
any  three  of  the  meml>ers  present  or,  in  the 
apparent  absence  of  a  quorum,  by  any  one 
meml>er. 

(b)  All  committee  hearings,  records,  data, 
charts,  and  fUes  shall  l>e  kept  separate  and 
distinct  from  the  congressional  office 
records  of  the  member  serving  as  chairman 
of  the  committee;  and  such  records  shall  be 
the  property  of  the  House  and  all  Members 
of  the  House  shall  have  access  thereto. 

RULE  NO.  4— PROXIES 

(a)  No  vote  by  any  member  of  the  commit- 
tee or  any  of  its  subcommittees  with  respect 
to  any  measure  may  be  cast  by  proxy  unless 
a  proxy  authorization  is  given  in  writing  by 
the  member  desiring  to  cast  a  proxy,  which 
authorization  shaU  assert  that  the  meml>er 
is  absent  on  official  business  or  is  al>sent 
due  to  ijersonal  illness  and  is  thus  unable  to 
l>e  present  at  the  meeting  of  the  committee 
or  subcommittee  and  shall  l>e  limited  to  a 
specific  measure  or  matter  and  any  amend- 
ments or  motions  pertaining  thereto.  Each 
proxy  to  be  effective  shall  be  signed  by  the 
member  assigning  his/her  vote  and  shall 
contain  the  date  and  time  of  the  day  that 
the  proxy  is  signed.  No  proxy  shall  be  voted 
on  a  motion  to  adjourn  or  shall  be  counted 
to  make  a  quorum  or  be  voted  unless  a 
quorum  is  present. 

(b)  Proxies  shall  be  in  the  following  form: 
Hon. ■ , 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  — :  I  will  be  absent  on  official 

business/due  to  personal  illness  and  thus 
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unable  to  be  present  at  the  meeting  of  the 
committee  or  sulKommittee.  I  hereby  au- 
thorize you  to  vote  in  my  place  and  stead  in 

the    consideration    of and    any 

amendments  or  motions  pertaining  thereto. 
The  official  business  that  necessitates  my 
at>sence  is . 


Member  of  Congress. 

Executed  this  the day  of ,  19—  at 

the  time  of p.m./ajn. 

RULE  NO.  6— POWER  TO  SIT  AND  ACT,  SUBPEMA 
POWER 

(a)  F\)r  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  any  of 
its  functions  and  duties  under  House  Rules 
X  and  XI,  the  committee,  or  any  sut>com- 
mittee  thereof,  is  authorized— 

(1)  to  sit  and  act  at  such  times  and  places 
within  the  United  States,  whether  the 
House  is  in  session,  has  recessed,  or  has  ad- 
journed, and  to  hold  hearings;  and 

(2)  to  require,  by  subpena  or  otherwise, 
the  attendance  and  testimony  of  such  wit- 
nesses and  the  production  of  such  l>ooks, 
records,  correspondence,  memorandums, 
papers,  and  documents  as  it  deems  neces- 
sary. Any  subpena  issued  to  carry  out  the 
authority  of  this  paragraph  shall  l>e  issued 
in  accordance  with  the  procedures  specified 
in  subparagraph  (bKl).  The  chairman  of 
the  committee  or  any  member  designated  by 
the  chairman  may  administer  oaths  to  any 
witness. 

(b)(1)  Any  subt>ena  issued  to  carry  out  any 
Investigation  or  activity,  or  any  series  of  in- 
vestigations or  activities,  described  in  (a) 
shall  be  issued  by  the  committee,  upon  the 
recommendation  of  a  sut>committee  or  up>on 
the  committee's  initiative,  and  any  such 
subpena  may  only  be  authorized  by  a  major- 
ity of  the  members  of  the  committee  voting. 
a  majority  t>eing  present.  The  power  to  au- 
thorize and  issue  subpenas  under  this  sub- 
paragraph may  be  delegated  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  pursuant  to  such  lim- 
itations as  the  committee  may  prescribe. 
Authorized  subpenas  shall  be  signed  by  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  or  by  any 
member  designated  by  the  committee. 

(2)  Compliance  with  any  subpena  issued 
by  the  committee  under  this  subparagraph 
may  be  enforced  only  as  authorized  or  di- 
rected by  the  House. 

(c)  E^h  witness  who  has  l>een  subpenaed 
upon  the  completion  of  his  testimony  l)ef  ore 
the  committee  or  any  subcommittee,  may 
report  to  the  office  of  counsel  of  the  com- 
mittee, and  there  sign  appropriate  vouchers 
for  travel  allowances  and  attendance  fees,  if 
hearings  are  held  in  cities  other  than  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  the  witness  may  contact  the 
counsel  of  the  committee,  or  his  representa- 
tive, prior  to  leaving  the  hearing  room. 

RULE  NO.  6— QUORUMS 

A  majority  of  the  members  of  the  full 
committee  or  sutKommlttee  shall  constitute 
a  quorum  of  the  full  committee  or  subcom- 
mittee for  the  reporting  of  a  measure  or  rec- 
ommendation: Provided,  That  the  number 
of  memtiers  constituting  a  quorum  for  the 
taking  of  any  action  other  than  the  report- 
ing of  a  measure  or  recommendation  shaU 
be  one-third  of  the  members  of  the  commit- 
tee or  sul>commlttee,  and  any  two  members 
shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  testimony  and  receiving  evidence. 

RULE  NO.  7— HEARING  PROCEDURES 

(a)  The  chairman,  in  the  case  of  hearings 
to  be  conducted  by  the  committee,  and  the 
appropriate  subcommittee  chairman,  in  the 
case  of  hearings  to  l>e  conducted  by  a  sul>- 
committee,  shall  make  public  announce- 
ment of  the  date,  place,  and  subject  matter 


at  least  one  week  l)efore  the  conunencement 
of  that  hearing  unless  that  committee  de- 
termines that  there  is  good  cause  to  begin 
such  hearing  at  an  earlier  date.  In  the  latter 
event  the  chairman  or  the  subcommittee 
chairman  whichever  the  case  may  be  shall 
make  such  public  announcement  at  the  ear- 
liest possible  date.  The  clerk  of  the  commit- 
tee shall  promptly  notify  all  members  of  the 
committee,  the  Daily  Digest  Clerk  of  the 
Congressional  Record  and  the  committee 
scheduling  service  of  the  House  Information 
System  as  soon  as  possible  after  such  public 
announcement  is  made. 

(b)  Each  witness  who  is  to  appear  before 
the  committee  or  a  sut>committee  shall  file 
with  the  clerk  of  the  committee,  at  least  24 
hours  in  advance  of  his  appearance,  100 
copies  of  his  proposed  testimony  if  the  ap- 
pearance is  liefore  a  sul)commlttee.  and  175 
copies  of  his  proposed  testimony  if  the  ap- 
pearance is  l)efore  the  committee,  and  the 
witness  may  be  required  to  limit  his  oral 
presentation  to  a  summary  of  his  statement. 
This  requirement  may  be  waived  by  the 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  or  appropriate 
subcommittee,  after  consultation  with  the 
appropriate  ranking  minority  member, 
when  it  is  deemed  by  said  Chairman  to  be  in 
the  best  interest  of  the  committee  or  sub- 
committee. This  requirement  shall  not  be 
mandatory  if  a  witness  is  given  less  than 
seven  days'  notice  prior  to  a  hearing. 

(c)  When  any  hearing  is  conducted  by  the 
committee  or  any  subcommittee  upon  any 
measure  or  matter,  the  minority  party  mem- 
bers on  the  committee  shall  be  entitled, 
upon  request  to  the  chairman  by  a  majority 
of  those  minority  memt>ers  before  the  com- 
pletion of  such  hearing,  to  call  witnesses  se- 
lected by  the  minority  to  testify  with  re- 
spect to  that  measure  or  matter  during  at 
least  one  day  of  heanng  thereon. 

(d)  Upon  announcement  of  a  hearing,  the 
Clerk  and  Staff  Director  shall  cause  to  be 
prepared  a  concise  summary  of  the  subject 
matter  (including  legislative  reports  and 
other  materials)  under  consideration  which 
shall  t>e  made  available  immediately  to  all 
members  of  the  committee.  In  addition, 
upon  announcement  of  a  hearing  and  subse- 
quently as  they  are  received,  the  chairman 
shall  make  available  to  the  members  of  the 
committee  any  official  repwrts  from  depart- 
ments and  agencies  on  such  matter. 

(e)  All  other  members  of  the  committee 
may  have  the  privilege  of  sitting  with  any 
sul>committee  during  its  hearings  or  delil>- 
erations  and  may  participate  in  such  hear- 
ings or  deliberations  after  members  of  the 
subcommittee  have  l)een  given  an  opportu- 
nity to  participate,  but  no  such  memt>er 
who  is  not  a  member  of  the  subcommittee 
shall  vote  on  any  matter  l>efore  such  sul>- 
committee. 

(f)  Committee  members  may  question  wit- 
nesses only  when  they  have  l>een  recognized 
by  the  chairman  for  that  purpose,  and  only 
for  a  5-minute  period  until  all  members 
present  have  had  an  opportunity  to  ques- 
tion a  witness.  The  5-mlnute  period  for 
questioning  a  witness  by  any  one  memtier 
can  t>e  extended  only  with  the  unanimous 
consent  of  all  members  present.  The  ques- 
tioning of  witnesses  in  both  the  full  and 
subcommittee  hearings  shall  t>e  initiated  by 
the  chairman,  followed  by  the  ranking  mi- 
nority party  member  and  all  other  members 
alternating  between  the  majority  and  mi- 
nority. In  recognizing  members  to  question 
witnesses  in  this  fashion,  the  chairman  shall 
take  into  consideration  the  ratio  of  the  ma- 
jority to  minority  memt>ers  present  and 
shall  establish  the  order  of  recognition  for 


questioning  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  dis- 
advantage the  members  of  the  committee. 

(g)  The  following  additional  rules  shall 
apply  to  investigative  hearings: 

(1)  The  chairman  at  any  investigative 
hearing  shall  announce  in  an  opening  state- 
ment the  subject  of  the  investigation. 

(2)  A  copy  of  the  committee  rules  and 
clause  2  of  Rule  XI  of  the  House  rules  shall 
be  made  available  to  each  witness. 

(3)  Witnesses  at  investigative  hearings 
may  be  accompanied  by  their  own  counsel 
for  the  purpose  of  advising  them  concerning 
their  constitutional  rights. 

(4)  The  chairman  may  punish  breaches  of 
order  and  decorum,  and  of  professional 
ethics  on  the  part  of  counsel,  by  censure 
and  exclusion  from  the  hearings;  and  the 

-Fcommlttee   may   cite   the   offender   to   the 
House  for  contempt. 

(5)  If  the  committee  determines  that  evi- 
dence or  testimony  at  an  investigative  hear- 
ing may  tend  to  defame,  degrade,  or  incrimi- 
nate any  iierson  it  shall— 

(A)  receive  such  evidence  or  testimony  in 
executive  session; 

(B)  afford  such  person  an  opportunity  vol- 
untarily to  appear  as  a  witness;  and 

(C)  receive  and  dispose  of  requests  from 
such  person  to  subpena  additional  wit- 
nesses. 

(6)  Except  as  provided  in  subparagraph 
(5),  the  chairman  shall  receive  and  the  com- 
mittee shall  dispose  of  requests  to  subpena 
additional  witnesses. 

(7)  No  evidence  or  testimony  taken  in  ex- 
ecutive session  may  be  released  or  used  in 
public  session  without  the  consent  of  the 
committee. 

(8)  In  the  discretion  of  the  committee,  wit- 
nesses may  submit  brief  and  pertinent 
sworn  statements  In  writing  for  inclusion  in 
the  record.  The  committee  is  the  sole  judge 
of  the  pertinency  of  testimony  and  evidence 
adduced  at  its  hearing. 

(9)  A  witness  may  review  and  photostat  a 
copy  of  his  or  her  testimony  given  at  a 
public  session,  or  if  given  at  an  executive 
session,  when  authorized  by  the  committee. 

RULE  NO.  8— PROCEDURES  FOR  REPORTING  BILLS 
AMD  RESOLUTIONS 

■  (a)(1)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  to  report  or  cause  to  be  re- 
ported promptly  to  the  House  any  measure 
approved  by  the  committee  and  to  take  or 
cause  to  be  taken  necessary  steps  to  bring 
the  matter  to  a  vote. 

(2)  In  any  event,  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee on  a  measure  which  has  been  ap- 
proved by  the  committee  shall  be  filed 
within  7  calendar  days  (exclusive  of  days  on 
which  the  House  is  not  in  session)  after  the 
day  on  which  there  has  been  filed  with  the 
clerk  of  the  committee  a  written  request, 
signed  by  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
committee,  for  the  reporting  of  that  meas- 
ure. Upon  the  filing  of  any  such  request,  the 
clerk  of  the  committee  shall  transmit  imme- 
diately to  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
notice  of  the  filing  of  that  request. 

(b)(1)  No  measure  or  recommendation 
shall  t>e  reported  from  the  committee  unless 
a  majority  of  the  committee  was  actually 
present. 

(2)  With  respect  to  each  record  vote  by 
the  committee  to  report  any  bill  or  resolu- 
tion, the  name  of  each  member  voting  for 
and  voting  against  the  motion  to  report,  and 
whether  by  proxy  or  in  person  and  the 
names  of  those  members  present  but  not 
voting,  and  the  names  of  those  meml>eni 
absent,  shall  be  included  in  the  committee 
report. 
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(e)  The  repivt  of  the  committee  on  a 
meuure  which  bai  been  approved  by  the 
eommlttee  ihrnll  liidiude— 

(1)  the  ovenisht  findliiga  umI  recommen- 
ititfT^  required  pumiant  to  cUuse  2(bKl) 
of  mle  Z  of  the  House  aeparately  set  out 
and  dewriiy  Identified: 

(3)  the  statement  reouired  by  section 
MMa)  of  the  ConcressioDal  Budget  Act  of 
1974  separately  set  out  and  clearly  Identi- 
fied, If  the  measure  provides  new  budget  au- 
thority at  new  or  increased  tax  expendi- 
tures; 

(3)  the  estimate  and  comparison  prepared 
by  the  Director  of  the  Concessional  Budget 
Ottloe  under  section  403  of  such  act,  sepa- 
rately set  out  an  cleaiiy  Identified,  when- 
ever the  Director  (if  timely  submitted  prior 
to  the  fUlnc  of  the  rqmrt)  has  submitted 
such  estimate  and  comparison  to  the  com- 
mittee; and 

(4)  a  summary  of  the  oversight  findings 
^nA  reconunendaUons  made  by  the  Commit- 
tee OD  Qovenment  Operations  under  clause 
4(cX2)  of  rule  X  of  the  House  separately  set 
out  and  clearly  identified  whenever  such 
WTMHtija  and  recommendations  have  been 
submitted  to  the  committee  in  a  timely 
fashion  to  allow  an  opportunity  to  consider 
gueh  f*TMMwg«  uid  recommendations  during 
the  committee's  deliberations  on  the  meas- 
ure. 

(d)  Each  report  of  the  committee  on  each 
bill  or  joint  resolution  of  a  public  character 
reported  by  the  committee  shall  contain  a 
detaOed  analytical  statement  as  to  whether 
the  enactment  of  such  bill  or  Joint  resolu- 
tion Into  law  may  have  an  inflationary 
Impact  aa  prices  and  costs  in  the  operation 
of  the  national  econmny. 

(e)  If.  at  the  time  of  approval  of  any  meas- 
ure, matter  or  any  report  or  submission  to 
be  made  to  the  House  or  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Budget  under  subclauses  (g),  <h),  and 
(i)  of  clause  4  of  Rule  X  of  the  Rules  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  by  the  committee, 
any  member  of  the  committee  gives  notice 
of  Intention  to  fOe  supplemental,  minority, 
or  additional  views,  that  member  shall  be 
entitled  to  not  less  than  3  calendar  days  (ex- 
cluding Saturdays,  Sundays,  and  legal  holi- 
days) In  which  to  file  such  views,  in  writing 
and  signed  by  that  member,  with  the  clerk 
of  the  committee.  All  such  views  so  fUed  by 
one  or  more  members  of  the  committee 
shall  be  included  within,  and  shall  be  part 
of,  the  report  filed  by  the  commitee  with  re- 
spect to  that  measure  or  matter.  No  report 
shall  be  fOed  until  the  chairman  has  con- 
sulted with  the  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  committee  and  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee frmn  which  the  legislation  ema- 
nated or  would  have  emanated.  The  report 
of  the  committee  upon  that  measure  or 
matter  shall  be  printed  in  a  single  volume 
whkh- 

(1)  shall  include  aU  supplemental,  minori- 
ty, or  additional  views  which  have  been  sul>- 
mitted  by  the  time  of  the  filing  of  the 
report,  and 

(3)  shall  bear  upon  its  cover  a  recital  that 
any  such  supplemental,  minority,  or  addi- 
tional views  and  any  material  submitted 
under  subdivisions  (3)  and  (4)  of  subpara- 
graph (c)  are  included  as  part  of  the  report. 
This  subparagraph  does  not  preclude— 

(A)  the  immediate  filing  or  printing  of  a 
committee  report  unless  timely  request  for 
the  opportunity  to  file  supplemental,  minor- 
ity, or  additional  views  has  been  made  as 
provided  by  this  subparagrv>h:  or 

(B)  the  filing  by  any  such  committee  of 
any  supplemental  report  upon  any  measure 
or  matter  which  may  be  required  for  the 


correction  of  any  technical  error  in  a  previ- 
ous report  made  by  that  committee  upon 
that  measure  or  matter. 

(t)  If  hearings  have  been  held  on  any  such 
meastve  or  matter  so  reported,  the  commit- 
tee shall  make  every  reasonable  effort  to 
haf e  such  hearings  printed  and  available  for 
distribution  to  the  Members  of  the  House 
prior  to  the  consideration  of  such  measure 
or  matter  in  the  House.  This  subparagraph 
shaiD  not  apply  to— 

(1)  any  measure  for  the  declaration  of 
war.  or  the  declaration  of  a  national  emer- 
geocy,  by  the  Congress;  or 

(3)  any  decision,  determination,  or  action 
by  a  Government  agency  which  would 
beoome,  or  continue  to  be,  effective  imless 
disapproved  or  otherwise  invalidated  by  one 
or  both  Houses  of  Congress.  FVjr  the  pur- 
poses of  the  preceding  sentence,  a  Govem- 
m^t  agency  includes  any  department, 
agency,  establishment,  wholly  owned  Gov- 
envnent  corporation,  or  Instrumentality  of 
the  Federal  Government  or  the  government 
of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

RUU  IfO.  9 — OVXRSIGHT  STTBCOMMITTEX 

(a)  In  order  to  assist  the  House  In: 

(1)  its  analysis,  appraisal,  and  evaluation 
of  (A)  the  application,  administration,  exe- 
cution, and  effectiveness  of  the  laws  enacted 
by  the  Congress,  or  (B)  conditions  and  cir- 
cumstances which  may  indicate  the  necessi- 
ty or  desirability  of  enacting  new  or  addi- 
ticmal  legislation,  and 

(3)  its  formulation,  consideration,  and  en- 
actment of  such  modification  or  changes  In 
those  laws,  and  of  such  additional  legisla- 
tion, as  may  be  necessary  or  appropriate, 
there  shall  be  established  in  conformity 
with  rule  15  an  Oversight  Subcommittee. 

(b)  The  Oversight  Subcommittee  shall 
review  and  study,  on  a  continuing  basis,  the 
application,  administration,  execution,  and 
effectiveness  of  those  laws,  or  parts  of  laws, 
the  subject  matter  of  which  is  within  the  ju- 
risdiction of  the  committee,  and  the  orgtuii- 
zation  and  operation  of  the  Federal  agencies 
and  entities  which  have  responsibility  in  or 
for  the  administration  and  execution  there- 
of, in  order  to  determine  whether  such  laws 
and  the  programs  thereunder  are  being  Im- 
pl«mented  and  carried  out  in  accordance 
with  the  intent  of  the  Congress  and  wheth- 
er such  programs  should  be  continued,  cur- 
tailed, or  eliminated.  In  addition,  the  Over- 
sight Subcommittee  shall  review  and  study 
any  conditions  or  circumstances  which  may 
indicate  the  necessity  or  desirability  of  en- 
acting new  or  additional  legislation  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  committee  (whether 
or  not  any  bill  or  resolution  has  been  intro- 
duced with  respect  thereto),  and  shall  on  a 
continuing  basis  undertake  future  research 
and  forecasting  on  matters  within  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  committee.  The  Oversight 
Subcommittee  shall  in  no  way  limit  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  subcommittees  from  car- 
rying out  their  oversight  responsibilities. 

(c)  The  Oversight  Subcommittee  shall 
review  and  study  on  a  continuing  basis  the 
impact  or  probable  Impact  of  tax  policies  af- 
fecting subjects  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  committee. 

RULE  MO.  10— lUBVHrW  OF  COHTINDING 

programs:  budget  act  provisions 
(a)  The  committee  shall,  in  its  consider- 
ation of  all  bUls  and  joint  resolutions  of  a 
public  character  within  Its  jurisdiction, 
iiKure  that  appropriations  for  continuing 
programs  and  activities  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  the  District  of  Columbia  gov- 
ernment will  be  made  annually  to  the  maxi- 
mum extent  feasible  and  consistent  with  the 


nature,  fequirements,  and  objectives  of  the 
programs  and  activities  involved.  For  the 
purpose*  of  this  paragraph  a  Government 
agency  ihcludes  the  organizational  units  of 
government  listed  in  clause  7(c)  of  Rule 
XHI  of  t^e  House  Rules. 

(b)  The  committee  shall  review,  from  time 
to  time,  each  continuing  program  within  its 
Jurisdict4on  for  which  appropriations  are 
not  made  annually  in  order  to  ascertain 
whether  such  program  could  be  modified  so 
that  aic>ropriations  therefore  would  be 
made  annually. 

(c>  The  committee  shall,  on  or  about 
March  Ifi  of  each  year,  submit  to  the  Com- 
mittee 0(1  the  Budget  (1)  its  views  and  esti- 
mates with  respect  to  all  matters  to  be  set 
forth  in  the  concurrent  resolution  on  the 
budget  for  the  ensuing  fiscal  year  which  are 
within  its  jurisdiction  or  functions,  and  (2) 
an  estimate  of  the  total  amounts  of  new 
budget  authority,  and  budget  outlays  result- 
ing therefrom,  to  be  provided  or  authorized 
in  all  bills  and  resolutions  within  its  juris- 
diction which  it  intends  to  be  effective 
during  that  fiscal  year. 

(d)  As  soon  as  practicable  after  a  concur- 
rent resolution  on  the  budget  for  any  fiscal 
year  Is  agreed  to,  the  committee  (after  con- 
sulting With  the  appropriate  committee  or 
committees  of  the  Senate)  shall  subdivide 
any  allacations  made  to  it  in  the  joint  ex- 
planatory statement  accompanying  the  con- 
ference report  on  such  resolution,  and 
promptly  report  such  subdivisions  to  the 
House,  In  the  manner  provided  by  section 
302  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of 
1974. 

(e)  Whenever  the  committee  is  directed  in 
a  concurrent  resolution  on  the  budget  to  de- 
termine and  recommend  changes  in  laws, 
bills,  or  resolutions  under  the  reconciliation 
process  it  shall  promptly  make  such  deter- 
mination and  recommendations,  and  report 
a  reconciliation  bill  or  resolution  (or  both) 
to  the  Bouse  or  submit  such  recommenda- 
tions to  the  Committee  on  the  Budget  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  Congressional  Budget  Act 
of  1974. 

RUI.E  no.  1 1— broadcasting  op  COMlf  ittke 
HEARINGS 

Any  meeting  or  hearing  that  Is  open  to 
the  public  may  be  covered  tn  whole  or  in 
part  by  radio  or  television  or  still  photogra- 
phy, subject  to  the  requirements  of  Rule 
XI,  clause  3  of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of 
Represantatives.  At  all  such  meetings  or 
proceedings,  coverage  by  radio,  television  or 
still  photography  will  be  allowed  unless  spe- 
cifically forbidden  by  a  record  vote  of  the 
committee  or  subcommittee.  The  chairman 
of  the  oommittee  or  of  a  subcommittee  shall 
determine,  in  the  chairman's  discretion,  the 
number  of  television  and  stUl  cameras  per- 
mitted In  a  hearing  or  meeting  room.  The 
coverage  of  any  hearing  or  other  proceeding 
of  the  committee  or  any  subcommittee 
thereof  by  television,  radio,  or  stiU  photog- 
raphy Shall  be  under  the  direct  supervision 
of  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  the  sut>- 
committee  chairman,  or  other  meml)er  of 
the  committee  presiding  at  such  hearing  or 
other  proceeding^'iMid,  for  good  cause,  may 
be  terminated  by  him/her. 

RULE  NO.  13 — committee  AND  SUBCOMMITTEE 
BUDGETS 

(a)  The  chairman,  in  consultation  with 
the  majority  members  of  the  committee 
shall,  for  each  session  of  the  Congress,  pre- 
pare a  preliminary  budget.  Such  budget 
shall  Utclude  necessary  amounts  for  staff 
personliel  for  necessary  travel,  investiga- 
tion, attd  other  expenses  of  the  full  commit- 


tee, and  after  consultation  with  the  minori- 
ty membership,  the  chairman  shall  include 
amounts  budgeted  to  the  minority  members 
for  staff  personnel  to  be  under  the  direction 
and  supervision  of  the  minority,  travel  ex- 
penses of  minority  members  and  staff,  and 
minority  office  expenses.  All  travel  expenses 
of  minority  meml>ers  and  staff  shall  be  paid 
for  out  of  the  amounts  so  set  aside  and 
budgeted. 

(bKl)  The  chairman  of  each  subcommit- 
tee, in  consultation  with  the  majority  mem- 
bers thereof,  shall  prepare  a  budget  to  in- 
clude funds  for  staff,  travel.  Investigations, 
and  miscellaneous  expenses  as  may  be  re- 
quired for  the  work  of  the  sulx;ommittee. 

(2)  The  chairman  of  each  subcommittee 
shall  control  the  funds  provided  for  in  the 
subcommittee  budget. 

(c)  The  chairman  shall  combine  the  pro- 
posals of  each  subcommittee  with  the  pre- 
liminary budget  of  the  full  committee  into  a 
consolidated  committee  budget,  and  shall 
present  the  same  to  the  committee  for  Its 
approval.  The  chairman  shall  then  take  all 
action  necessary  to  bring  about  its  approval 
by  the  Committee  on  House  Administration 
and  by  the  House. 

(d)  Authorization  for  the  payment  of  addi- 
tional or  unforeseen  committee  and  subcom- 
mittee expenses  may  \>e  procured  by  one  or 
more  additional  expense  resolutions  proc- 
essed in  the  same  manner  as  set  out  herein. 

(e)  The  chairman,  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  fuU  committee,  or  any  chair- 
man of  a  subcommittee  may  initiate  neces- 
sary travel  requests  as  provided  in  Rule  14 
within  the  limits  of  their  portion  of  the  con- 
solidated budget  as  approved  by  the  House, 
and  the  chairman  may  execute  necessary 
vouchers  thereof. 

RULE  HO.  13— COMMITTEE  AND  SUBCOMMrTTKE 
STAFF 

(a)  The  professional  and  clerical  staff  as- 
signed to  the  minority  shall  be  appointed 
and  their  remuneration  determined  In  such 
manner  as  the  minority  members  of  the 
committee  shall  determine  within  the 
budget  approved  for  such  purposes  by  the 
committee:  provided,  however,  that  no  mi- 
nority staff  person  shall  be  compensated  at 
a  rate  which  exceeds  that  paid  his  or  her 
majority  party  staff  counterpart. 

(b)  The  professional  and  clerical  employ- 
ees of  the  committee  not  assigned  to  a  sub- 
committee or  to  the  minority  under  the 
above  provision  shall  be  appointed,  and  may 
be  removed,  and  their  remuneration  deter- 
mined by  the  chairman  in  consultation  with 
and  with  the  approval  of  the  majority  mem- 
t)ers  of  the  committee  within  the  budget  ap- 
proved for  such  purposes  by  the  committee. 

(c)  The  professional  and  clerical  staff  as- 
signed to  the  minority  shall  be  under  the 
general  supervision  and  direction  of  the  mi- 
nority members  of  the  committee  who  may 
delegate  such  authority  as  they  determine 
appropriate. 

(d)  The  professional  and  clerical  staff  of 
the  committee  not  assigned  to  a  sulxx>mmit- 
tee  or  to  the  minority  shaU  be  under  the 
general  supervtsion  and  direction  of  the 
chairman,  who  shall  establish  and  assign 
the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  such  staff 
members  and  delegate  such  authority  as  he 
determines  appropriate. 

(e)  It  is  intended  that  the  sklUs  and  expe- 
rience of  all  members  of  the  committee  staff 
be  available  to  all  members  of  the  commit- 
tee. 

(fXl)  The  chairman  of  each  standing  sut>- 
commlttee  of  this  committee  is  authorized 
to  appoint  one  staff  member  who  shall  serve 


at  the  pleasure  of  the  subcommittee  chair- 
man. 

(2)  The  ranking  minority  member  of  each 
standing  subcommittee  on  this  committee  Is 
authorized  to  appoint  one  staff  person  who 
shall  serve  at  the  pleasure  of  the  ranking 
minority  party  member. 

(3)  The  staff  members  appointed  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  subparagraplis  (1)  and 
(2)  shall  be  compensated  at  a  rate  deter- 
mined by  the  subcommittee  chairman  not  to 
exceed  75  per  centum  of  the  irmTimum  es- 
tablished in  paragraph  (c)  of  clause  6  of  the 
House  Rule  XI.  provided,  however,  a  staff 
person  appointed  by  a  ranldng  minority 
member  shall  be  compensated  at  a  rate  not 
to  exceed  that  paid  his  or  her  majority 
party  staff  counterpart. 

(4)  Subparagraphs  (1),  (2)  and  (3)  shall 
apply  to  six  subcommittees  only,  and  no 
member  shall  appoint  more  than  one  person 
pursuant  to  the  above  provisions. 

(5)  The  staff  positions  made  available  to 
the  subcommittee  chairmen  and  ranking  mi- 
nority party  members  pursuant  to  subpara- 
graphs (1)  and  (2)  shall  be  made  available 
from  the  staff  positions  provided  under 
clause  6  of  House  Rule  XI  unless  such  staff 
positions  are  made  available  pursuant  to  a 
primary  or  additional  expense  resolution. 

(6)  Except  as  provided  by  the  above  provi- 
sions, the  professional  and  clerical  members 
of  the  subcommittee  staffs  shall  be  appoint- 
ed, and  may  be  removed,  and  their  remu- 
neration determined  by  the  subcommittee 
chairman  in  consultation  with  and  with  the 
approval  of  a  majority  of  the  majority  mem- 
bers of  the  subcommittee,  and  with  the  ap- 
proval of  a  majority  of  the  majority  mem- 
bers of  the  full  committee,  within  the 
budget  approved  for  the  subcommittee. 

(7)  The  professional  and  clerical  staff  of  a 
subcommittee  shall  be  under  the  supervi- 
sion and  direction  of  the  chairman  of  that 
subcommittee. 

RULE  NO.  14— TRAVEL  OF  MEMBERS  AND  STAFF 

(a)  Consistent  with  the  primary  expense 
resolution  and  such  additional  expense  reso- 
lution as  may  have  been  approved,  the  pro- 
visions of  this  rule  shall  govern  travel  of 
committee  members  and  staff.  Travel  to  be 
reimbursed  from  funds  set  aside  for  the  full 
committee  for  any  member  or  any  staff 
member  shall  be  paid  only  upon  the  prior 
authorization  of  the  chairman.  Travel  may 
be  authorized  by  the  chairman  for  any 
meml>er  and  any  staff  memt>er  in  connec- 
tion with  the  attendance  at  hearings  con- 
ducted by  the  committee  or  any  subcommit- 
tee thereof  and  meetings,  conferences,  and 
investigations  which  involve  activities  or 
subject  matter  under  the  general  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  committee.  Before  such  authori- 
zation is  given  there  shaU  be  submitted  to 
the  chairman  in  writing  the  following: 

(1)  The  purpose  of  the  travel; 

(2)  The  dates  during  which  the  travel  is  to 
be  made  and  the  date  or  dates  of  the  event 
for  which  the  travel  is  being  made; 

(3)  The  location  of  the  event  for  which 
the  travel  is  being  made; 

(4)  The  names  of  members  and  staff  seek- 
ing authorization. 

(b)  In  the  case  of  travel  of  members  and 
staff  of  a  subcommittee  to  hearings,  meet- 
ings, conferences,  and  investigations  involv- 
ing activities  or  subject  matters  under  the 
legislative  assignment  of  such  subcommittee 
to  be  paid  for  out  of  funds  allocated  to  such 
subcommittee,  prior  authorization  must  be 
obtained  from  the  subcommittee  chairman, 
the  ranking  minority  member  of  the  full 
committee  whenever  minority  staff  is  in- 
volved, and  the  chairman  of  the  full  com- 


mittee. Such  prior  authortaation  shall  be 
given  by  the  chairman  only  upon  the  repre- 
sentation by  the  applicable  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  in  writing  setting  forth  those 
Items  enumerated  in  (1),  (2),  (3),  and  (4).  of 
paragraph  (a)  and  in  addition  thereto  set- 
ting forth  that  subcommittee  funds  are 
available  to  cover  the  expenses  of  the 
person  or  persons  being  authorised  by  the 
subcommittee  chairman  to  undertake  the 
travel  and  that  there  has  been  ooDipliance 
where  applicable  with  Rule  12  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

(cKl)  In  the  case  of  travel  outside  the 
United  States  of  members  and  staff  of  the 
committee  or  of  a  subcommittee  for  the  pur- 
pose of  conducting  hearings,  investigations, 
studies,  or  attending  meetings  and  confer- 
ences Involving  activities  or  subject  matter 
under  the  legislative  assignment  of  the  com- 
mittee or  pertinent  subcommittee,  prior  au- 
thorization must  be  obtained  from  the 
chairman,  or.  In  the  case  of  a  subcommittee, 
from  the  subcommittee  chairman  and  the 
chairman.  Before  such  authorization  is 
given,  there  shall  be  submitted  to  the  chair- 
man in  writing,  a  request  for  such  authori- 
zation. Each  request,  which  shall  be  filed  In 
a  manner  that  allows  for  a  reasonable 
period  of  time  for  review  before  such  travel 
is  scheduled  to  begin,  shall  include  the  fol- 
lowing: 

(A)  the  purpose  of  the  travel; 

(B)  the  dates  during  which  the  travel  will 
occur; 

(C)  the  names  of  the  countries  to  be  vis- 
ited and  the  length  of  time  to  be  spent  in 
each: 

(D)  an  agenda  of  anticipated  activities  for 
each  country  for  which  travel  is  authorized 
together  with  a  description  of  the  purpose 
to  be  served  and  the  areas  of  committee  ju- 
risdiction involved;  and 

(E)  the  names  of  members  and  staff  for 
whom  authorization  is  sought. 

(2)  Requests  for  travel  outside  the  United 
States  may  be  initiated  by  the  chairman  of 
the  fuU  committee,  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  full  committee,  or  the  chair- 
man of  a  subcommittee  (except  that  individ- 
uals may  submit  a  request  to  the  chairman 
for  the  purpose  of  attending  a  conference  or 
meeting). 

(3)  At  the  conclusion  of  any  hearing,  in- 
vestigation, study,  meeting  or  conference 
for  which  travel  outside  the  United  States 
has  been  authorized  pursuant  to  this  rule, 
each  subcommittee  (meml>er8  and  staff  at- 
tending meetings  or  conferences)  shall 
submit  a  written  report  to  the  chairman 
covering  the  activities  and  other  pertinent 
observations  or  information  gained  as  a 
result  of  such  travel. 

(d)  Members  and  staff  of  the  committee 
performing  authorized  travel  on  official 
business  shall  be  governed  by  applicable 
laws,  resolutions,  or  regulations  of  the 
House  and  the  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration pertaining  to  such  travel. 

RULE  HO.  IB— NUMBER  AND  JURISOICTIOH  OP 
SUBCOMMITTKXS 

(a)  There  shall  be  eight  standing  subcom- 
mittees as  follows:  Subcommittee  on  Finan- 
cial Institutions  Supervision.  Regulation 
and  Insurance;  Subcommittee  on  Housing 
and  Community  Development;  Subcommit- 
tee on  Consumer  Affairs  and  Coinage;  Sub- 
committee on  Domestic  Monetary  Policy; 
Sulx»mmittee  on  International  Finance, 
Trade  and  Monetary  Policy:  Subcommittee 
on  General  Oversight  and  Investigations; 
Subcommittee  on  E>x>nomic  Stabilizations; 
and  Subcommittee  on  International  Devel- 
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nt  izHtituttoDB  and  Finance.  All  pro- 
posed W****^  u>d  other  matteia  reUted 
to  the  lubooiiiaittteet  listed  under  standing 
■ttboommttteea  named  below  shaU  be  re- 
ferred to  such  suboonimlttees  rest>ectlvely. 
In  curylnc  out  any  of  the  jurisdiction  sped- 
fklBd  In  the  foUowlnc  paragraphs,  each  sub- 
^vwmitt— ,  to  the  extent  it  deems  appropri- 
ate, may  t***"****  the  impact  of  any  aspect 
of  such  Jurisdiction  on  employment. 
Svlteommiaee  on  rtnancial  InsHtution* 
SuperviaUm.  Regnialion  and  Insurance 
The  JuitaUetlon  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Financial  Instltutkms  Supervision,  Regula- 
tk»  and  Insuranoe  extends  to  all  agencies 
which  directly  or  indlivetly  exercise  supervi- 
sory or  reculatOfT  authority  in  connection 
with,  or  provide  deposit  or  other  Insurance 
for,  ww'mh*'  or  other  institutions,  the  es- 
tsbUshment  of  interest  rate  ceilings  on  de- 
posits, and  all  auxiliary  matters  affecting  or 
arising  in  connection  with  the  Federal  E>e- 
poslt  Insurance  Corporation,  the  Federal 
Savlnci  and  Loan  Insurance  Corporation, 
the  Nattonal  Credit  Union  Share  Insurance 
Fund,  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Banic  Board, 
the  Fednal  Reserve  Board  and  System,  the 
National  Credit  Union  Administration,  and 
the  ComptroUer  of  the  Currency,  together 
with  those  activities  and  operations  of  any 
other  agency  or  department  which  relate  to 
•both  domestic  or  foreign  financial  institu- 


Further,  Jurisdiction  extends  to  and  in- 
cludes with  respect  to  financial  institutions 
and  the  department  and  agencies  which  reg- 
ulate or  supervise  them,  all  activities  relat- 
ing to  and  arising  in  connection  with  the 
matters  of  chartering,  branching,  mergers 
and  acquisitions,  consolidations,  and  conver- 
sions. 

Subcommittee  on  Houaing  and  Community 
Development 

The  Jurisdiction  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Housing  and  Community  Development  ex- 
tends to  all  matters  relating  to  housing  and 
mortgage  credit  (except  programs  adminis- 
tered by  the  Veterans'  Administration),  in- 
cluding mortgage  and  loan  insurance  pursu- 
ant to  the  National  Housing  Act;  FHA  mort- 
gage Interest  rates;  rural  housing;  housing 
asslBtance  programs;  secondary  mortgage 
market  programs  and  all  other  activities  of 
FNMA.  ONMA,  and  FHLMC;  private  mort- 
gage insurance;  housing  construction  and 
design  standards;  housing-related  energy 
conservation;  housing  research  and  demon- 
stration programs;  financial  and  teclmlcal 
aasistaDce  for  nonprofit  housing  sponsors: 
counseling  and  technical  assistance;  regula- 
tion of  the  housing  industry  (including 
landlord-tenant  relations);  real  estate  lend- 
ing powers  of  financial  institutions  (includ- 
ing regulation  of  settlement  costs);  and  in- 
terest charges  for  members  of  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  System. 

The  Jurladictim  of  the  subcommittee  fur- 
ther extosds  to  matters  relating  to  commu- 
nity development  and  community  planning, 
training  and  research,  including  community 
development  block  grants;  urban  renewal: 
model  cities;  rehabilitation  loans  and  grants: 
neighborhood  facilities  grants;  open  space 
land  and  urban  beautification  grants;  water 
and  sewer  facilities  grants;  public  faculties 
loans;  national,  urban  or  community  devel- 
opment banlcs;  advance  acquisition  of  land 
programs;  new  communities  assistance  pro- 
grams; national  urban  growth  policies;  com- 
prehensive planning  (Including  land  use  and 
areawlde  programs);  community  develop- 
ment training  and  fellowships;  and  urban 
research  and  technologies. 


Further,  jurisdiction  of  the  subcommittee 
extends  to  flood  insurance  and  related  land 
use  controls,  urban  property  protection  and 
reinsurance,  crime  insiuimce.  and  regxilation 
of  interstate  land  sales. 

Also,  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  subcommittee 
includes  FHA  property  improvement  loans 
under  title  I  of  the  National  Housing  Act 
which  can  be  used  to  finance  the  preserva- 
tion of  historic  structures;  community  devel- 
opnKHt  block  grant  funds  authorized  under 
title  I  of  the  1974  Housing  Act  which  can  be 
used  to  finance  the  acquisition  and  preser- 
vatisn  of  historic  properties:  and  section  701 
comprehensive  planning  grants  to  public 
bodies  which  can  be  used  to  finance  surveys 
of  historic  sites  and  structures. 

Subcommittee  on  Consumer  Affairs  and 

Coinage 
The  Jurisdiction  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Consumer  Affairs  and  Coinage  shall  include 
all  Blatters  relating  to  consumer  credit,  in- 
cludng  those  matters  in  the  Consumer 
Credit  Protection  Act  dealing  with  truth  in 
lending,  extortionate  credit  transactions,  re- 
strietions  on  garnishments,  fair  credit  re- 
porting, equal  credit  opportunity,  debt  col- 
lection practices,  and  electronic  funds  trans- 
fers. The  Jurisdiction  shall  further  include 
creditor  remedies  and  debtor  defense.  Fed- 
eral aspects  of  the  Uniform  Consumer 
Credit  Code,  credit  and  debit  cards  and  the 
preemption  of  State  usury  laws. 

The  Jurisdiction  of  the  subcommittee 
ShaU  further  extend  to  matters  relating  to 
the  price  of  consumer  goods,  services  and 
commodities,  the  rationing  of  consumer 
products,  and  hoarding. 

Farther,  the  jurisdiction  of  the  subcom- 
mittee extends  to  all  matters  relating  to 
coins,  coinage,  currency  and  medals,  includ- 
ing commemorative  coins  and  medals,  proof 
and  mint  sets  and  other  special  coins,  the 
Coinage  Act  of  1965,  gold  and  silver,  includ- 
ing coinage  thereof  (but  not  the  par  value 
of  gold),  gold  medals,  counterfeiting,  curren- 
cy denominations  and  design,  the  distribu- 
tion of  coins,  and  the  operations  and  activi- 
ties of  the  Bureau  of  the  Mint  and  the 
Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Printing. 
Subcommittee  on  Domestic  Monetary  Policy 
The  jurisdiction  of  the  Sulx;ommittee  on 
Domestic  Monetary  Policy  extends  to  all 
matters  relating  to  monetary  policy  and 
agencies  which  directly  or  indirectly  affect 
monetary  policy.  Including  the  effect  of 
such  policy  and  other  financial  actions  on 
interest  rates,  allocation  of  credit,  and  the 
structure  and  functioning  of  domestic  and 
foreign  financial  institutions. 

Further,  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee  on   Domestic   Monetary   Policy   ex- 
tends to  all  private  foundations  and  charita- 
ble trusts. 
Subcommittee  on  International  Finance, 

Trade  and  Monetary  Policy 
The  Subcommittee  on  International  Fi- 
nance, Trade  and  Monetary  Policy  shall 
have  jurisdiction  over  all  matters  within  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  committee  relating  to 
international  trade,  including  but  not  limit- 
ed to  the  activities  of  the  Export-Import 
Bank. 

Further,  the  jurisdiction  of  the  sulxiom- 
nalttee  shall  extend  to  International  invest- 
ment policies  both  as  they  relate  to  U.S.  in- 
vestments for  trade  purposes  by  citizens  of 
the  United  States  and  investments  made  by 
all  foreign  entities  in  the  United  States. 

Further,  the  subcommittee  shall  have  ju- 
rladictlon  over  the  International  Monetary 
Fund,  its  permanent  and  temporary  agen- 
cies, and  aU  matters  related  thereto. 


Subcommittee  on  General  Oversight  and 
InvesUgations 

The  Subcommittee  on  General  Oversight 
and  Investigations  shall  assist  the  House 
Committee  on  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban 
Affairs  in  appraising  the  administration  of 
the  laws  and  regulations  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  committee  and  present  such  rec- 
ommendations as  deemed  necessary  to  the 
appropriafte  subcommittee(s)  of  the  commit- 
tee. 

Further,  the  subcommittee  shall  exercise 
continuing  oversight  of  the  execution  by 
the  admiiilstrative  agencies  concerning  any 
of  the  laws  the  subject  matter  of  which 
reside  witihln  the  jurisdiction  of  the  commit- 
tee and  shall  study  all  pertinent  reports, 
documents  and  data  pertinent  to  the  juris- 
diction of  the  committee  and  make  the  nec- 
essary recommendations  or  reports  thereon 
to  the  appropriate  subcommittee(s)  of  the 
committee. 

Further,  the  subcommittee  shall  have  full 
jurisdiction  over  the  Renegotiation  Act  of 
1951,  as  amended. 
Subcommittee  on  Economic  Stabilvsation 
The  jurisdiction  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Economic  Stabilization  shall  extend  to  all 
matters  relating  to  financial  aid  to  all  sec- 
tors and  elements  within  the  economy,  aU 
matters  relating  to  economic  stabilization, 
and  all  defense  production  matters  as  con- 
tained in  the  Defense  Production  Act  of 
1950,  as  amended,  and  all  related  matters 
thereto. 

Subcommittee  on  International 
Development  Institutions  and  Finance 
The  jurisidiction  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
International  Development  Institutions  and 
Finance  extends  to  all  matters  relating  to 
all  multilateral  development  lending  institu- 
tions, including  activities  of  the  National 
Advisory  Council  on  International  Mone- 
tary and  Financial  Policies  as  related  there- 
to: and  monetary  eind  financial  develop- 
ments as  they  relate  to  the  activities  and  ob- 
jectives of  such  institutions. 

(b)  The  commmittee  may  provide  for  such 
additional  subcommittees  as  determined  to 
be  appropriate:  Provided,  however.  That 
such  additional  subcommittees  are  approved 
by  a  majority  of  the  majority  members  on 
the  Committee. 

(c)  A  member  serving  as  chairman  of  any 
subcommittee  on  this  committee  shall  not 
also  serve  as  the  chairman  of  a  subcommit- 
tee on  any  othe  full  committee  or  select 
committee  with  legislative  jurisdiction;  Pro- 
vided, ftotoever.  That  this  provision  shall 
not  apply  to  a  member  serving  as  subcom- 
mittee chairman  on  the  Budget  Committee; 
House  Administration  Committee:  Joint 
Committees;  Standards  of  Official  Conduct 
Committee;  or  House  Recording  Committee. 

RUIE  NO.  16— POWERS  AND  DUTIES  OF 
SUBCOMMITTEES 

(a)  Each  subcommittee  is  authorized  to 
meet,  hold  hearings,  receive  evidence,  and 
report  to  the  full  committee  on  aU  matters 
referred  to  it  or  under  its  jurisdiction.  Sub- 
committee chairmen  shall  set  dates  for 
hearings  and  meetings  of  their  respective 
subcommittees  after  consultation  with  the 
chairman  and  other  subcommittee  chairmen 
and  with  a  view  toward  avoiding  simultane- 
ous schJeduUng  of  full  committee  and  sul>- 
committee  meetings  or  hearings  whenever 
possible. 

(b)  Whenever  a  sulxjommittee  has  ordered 
a  bill,  lesolution,  or  other  matter  to  be  re- 
ported to  the  committee,  the  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee  reporting  the  bill,  resolu- 


tion, or  matter  to  the  full  committee,  or  any 
member  authorized  by  the  subcommittee  to 
do  so,  may  report  such  biU,  resolution,  or 
matter  to  the  committee.  It  shall  be  the 
duty  of  the  Chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
to  report  or  cause  to  be  reported  promptly 
such  bill,  resolution,  ui  m.itter,  and  to  take 
steps  or  cause  to  be  taken  the  necessary 
steps  to  bring  such  bill,  resolution,  or 
matter  to  a  vote. 

(c)  No  bill  or  joint  resolution  approved  by 
a  subcommittee  shall  be  considered  by  the 
committee    unless    such    measure,    as    ap- 

i«p  proved,  has  been  made  avaUable  to  all  mem- 
bers at  least  two  calendar  days  prior  to  the 
meeting,  accompanied  by  a  section-by-sec- 
tion analysis  of  such  measure.  The  provi- 
sions of  this  paragraph  may  be  suspended 
by  the  committee  by  a  two-thirds  vote  or  by 
the  chairman,  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  full  com- 
mittee. 

(d)  All  committee  or  subconunlttee  reports 
printed  pursuant  to  legislative  study  or  in- 
vestigation and  not  approved  by  a  majority 
vote  of  the  committee  or  subcommittee,  as 
appropriate  shall  contain  the  following  dis- 
claimer on  the  cover  of  such  report: 

"This  report  has  not  been  officially  adopt- 
ed by  the  Committee  on  Banldng,  Finance 
and  Urban  Affairs  (or  pertinent  subcommit- 
tee thereof)  and  may  not  therefore  neces- 
sarily reflect  the  views  of  its  members." 

(e)  Bills,  resolutions,  or  other  matters  fa- 
vorably reported  by  a  subcommittee  shall 
automatically  be  placed  on  the  agenda  of 
the  committee  as  of  the  time  they  are  re- 
ported and  shall  be  considered  by  the  full 
committee  in  the  order  in  which  they  were 
reported  unless  the  chairman  after  consul- 
tation with  the  ranking  minority  member 
and  appropriate  subcommittee  chairman, 
otherwise  directs:  Provided,  That  no  bill  re- 
ported by  a  subcommittee  shall  be  consid- 
ered by  the  full  committee  unless  each 
member  has  been  provided  with  reasonable 
time  prior  to  the  meeting  to  analyze  such 
bill,  together  with  a  comparison  with 
present  law  and  a  section-by-section  analysis 
of  the  proposed  change,  and  a  section-by- 
section  Justification. 

(f )  No  bUl  or  joint  resolution  may  be  con- 
sidered by  a  subcommittee  unless  such 
measure  has  been  made  available  to  all 
members  at  least  two  calendar  days  prior  to 
the  meeting,  accompanied  by  a  section-by- 
section  analysis  of  such  measure.  The  provi- 
sions of  this  pEir&graph  may  be  waived  fol- 
lowing consultation  with  the  appropriate 
ranking  minority  member. 

RULE  NO.  17— REFERRAL  OF  LECISLATION  TO 
SUBCOMMITTEES 

(a)  Each  bill,  resolution.  Investigation,  or 
other  matter  which  relates  to  a  subject 
listed  under  the  jurisdiction  of  any  subcom- 
mittee named  in  Rule  15  referred  to  or  initi- 
ated by  the  full  committee  shall  be  referred 
to  aU  subcommittees  of  appropriate  jurisdic- 
tion within  2  weeks  unless,  by  majority  vote 
of  the  majority  members  of  the  fiill  commit- 
tee, consideration  Is  to  be  by  the  full  com- 
mittee. 

(b)  Referral  to  a  subcommittee  shall  not 
be  made  untU  3  days  shall  have  elapsed 
after  written  notification  of  such  proposed 
referral  to  all  subcommittee  chairmen,  at 
which  time  such  proposed  referral  shall  be 
made  unless  one  or  more  subcommittee 
chairmen  shall  have  given  written  notice  to 
the  chairman  of  the  full  committee  and  to 
the  chairman  of  each  subcommittee  that  he 
intends  to  question  such  proposed  referral 
at  the  next  regularly  scheduled  meeting  of 
the  committee,  or  at  a  special  meeting  of 


the  committee  called  for  that  purpose  at 
which  time  referral  shall  be  made  by  the 
majority  members  of  the  committee.  All 
bills  shall  be  referred  under  this  rule  to  the 
subcommittees  of  proper  jurisdiction  with- 
out regard  to  whether  the  author  is  or  is  not 
a  member  of  the  subcommittees.  A  biU,  reso- 
lution, or  other  matter  referred  to  a  sub- 
committee in  accordance  with  this  rule  may 
be  recalled  therefrom  at  any  time  by  a  vote 
of  the  majority  members  of  the  committee 
for  the  committee's  direct  consideration  or 
for  reference  to  another  subcommittee. 

(c)  Committee  reports  shall  be  filed  at 
such  time  as  the  committee  shall  determine 
with  reasonable  time  allowed  for  members 
to  file  supplemental.  Individual,  dissenting 
or  other  views. 

(d)  In  carrying  out  this  Rule  with  respect 
to  any  matter,  the  chairman  may  refer  the 
matter  simultaneously  to  two  or  more  sub- 
committees, consistent  with  Rule  15,  for 
concurrent  consideration  or  for  consider- 
ation in  sequence  (subject  to  appropriate 
time  limitations  ui  the  case  of  any  subcom- 
mittee after  the  first),  or  divide  the  matter 
into  two  or  more  parts  (reflecting  different 
subjects  and  jurisdictions)  and  refer  each 
such  part  to  a  different  subcommittee,  or 
refer  the  matter  to  a  special  ad  hoc  commit- 
tee appointed  by  the  chtUrman  (from  the 
members  of  the  subcommittees  having  legis- 
lative jurisdiction)  for  the  specific  purpose 
of  considering  that  matter  and  reporting  to 
the  full  committee  thereon,  or  make  such 
other  provisions  as  may  be  considered  ap- 
propriate. 

RULE  NO.  18— SIZES  AND  PARTY  RATIOS  OM 
SUBCOMMITTEES  AND  CONFERENCE  COMMITTEES 

(a)  To  the  extent  that  the  number  of  sub- 
committees and  their  party  ratios  permit, 
the  size  of  all  subcommittees  shall  be  estab- 
lished so  that  the  majority  party  members 
of  the  committee  have  an  equal  number  of 
subcommittee  assignments:  Provided,  how- 
ever. That  a  member  may  waive  his  or  her 
right  to  an  equal  number  of  subcommittee 
assignments  on  the  committee:  And  provid- 
ed further.  That  the  majority  party  mem- 
bers may  limit  the  number  of  subcommittee 
assignments  of  the  chairman  and  the  sub- 
committee chairmen  and  the  minority  party 
members  may  limit  the  number  of  sulxiom- 
mittee  assignments  of  ranking  minority 
party  members  in  order  to  equalize  commit- 
tee worldoads. 

(b>  Following  shall  be  the  sizes  and  major- 
ity/minority ratios  for  subcommittees: 

Subcommittee  on  Financial  Institutions 
Supervision,  Regulation  and  Insurance: 
Total— 43.  Majority— 26.  Minority— 17. 

Subcommittee  on  Housing  and  Communi- 
ty Development:  Total— 38.  Majority— 23. 
Minority— 15. 

Subcommittee  on  Consumer  Affairs  and 
Coinage:  Total— 8.  Majority— 5.  Minority— 3. 

Subcommittee  on  Domestic  Monetary 
Policy:  Total— 8.  Majority— 5.  Minority— 3. 

Subcommittee  on  International  Finance. 
Trade  and  Monetary  Policy:  Total— 18.  Ma- 
jority—11.  Minority— 7. 

Subcommittee  on  General  Oversight  and 
Investigations:  Total— 16.  Majority— 10.  Mi- 
nority—6. 

Subcommittee  on  Economic  Stabilization: 
Total— 23.  Majority— 14.  Minority— 9. 

Subcommittee  on  International  Develop- 
ment Institutions  and  Finance:  Total— 15. 
Majority— 9.  Minority— 6. 

(c)  The  fuU  committee  chairman,  or  a 
member  designated  by  a  majority  of  the  ma- 
jority members  of  the  committee,  shall  rec- 
ommend to  the  Speaker  as  conferees  the 
names  of  those  members  (1)  selected  by  the 


majority  party  members  of  the  cqtDBsMt^ 
in  a  manner  determined  by  them,  and  (2)  se- 
lected by  the  minority  party  members  of 
the  committee  in  a  manner  determined  by 
them. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  address  the  House,  following  the 
legislative  program  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Davis  of  Illinois)  to  revise 
and  extend  their  remarks  and  include 
extraneoiis  material:) 

Mr.  Jeffords,  for  30  minutes,  on 
February  10. 

Mr.  Berettter,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  CoNTE,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  AL£XAin>ER)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  Brooks,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Carper,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gaydos,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Member  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Gonzalez)  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous material: ) 

Mr.  DoRGAN  of  North  Dakota,  for  60 
minutes,  on  February  9. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remarlcs  was 
granted  to: 

(The  follovidng  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Davis  of  Illinois)  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  COURTER. 

Mr.  CoNTE. 

Mr.  Shumway. 

Mr.  Kemp  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Goodling. 

Mr.  Wortley. 

Mr.  Dreier  of  California. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Alexander)  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  DoRGAN  of  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  Udall. 

Mr.  Walgren. 

Mr.  DuRBiN. 

Mr.  GuARiNi  in  two  Instances. 


ENROLLED  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
SIGNED 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration,  reported 
that  that  committee  had  examined 
and  found  truly  enrolled  a  joint  reso- 
lution of  the  House  of  the  following 
title,  which  was  thereupon  signed  by 
the  Speaker: 

H.J.  Res.  102.  Joint  resolution  making 
emergency  additional  funds  available  by 
transfer  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Septem- 
ber 30.  1987.  for  the  Emergency  Food  and 
Shelter  Program  of  the  Federal  Emergency 
Management  Agency. 
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JOINT  RESOLUTION  PRESENTED 
TO  THE  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  from  the  Commit- 
tee <m  Home  Administration,  reported 
that  that  committee  did  on  the  follow- 
ing day  present  to  the  President,  for 
his  anDroval,  a  joint  resolution  of  the 
House  of  the  following  title: 
On  February  4. 1M7: 

HJ.  Rea.  102.  Joint  reaolution  making 
emerflcncy  addltlaud  funds  available  by 
tnmsfer  for  tbe  flacal  year  ending  Septem- 
ber SO,  1M7,  for  the  Emergency  Food  and 
Sbdter  Procram  of  the  Federal  Emergency 
Manacemoit  Agency. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  12  o'clock  and  56  minutes 
pan.)  under  its  previous  order,  the 
House  adjourned  until  Monday,  Feb- 
ruary 9, 1987,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

900.  A  letter  from  the  Executive  Associate 
Director,  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  transmitting  a  report  that  the  ap- 
propriation to  the  Department  of  Justice 
has  been  apportioned  on  a  basis  that  indi- 
cates the  necessity  for  a  supplemental  esti- 
mate of  Impropriation  for  funds  to  enable 
the  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service 
to  carry  out  Its  responsibilities,  pursuant  to 
31  U.S.C.  1515<bK3);  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

501.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
(Acquisition  and  Logistics),  Department  of 
Defense,  transmitting  a  copy  of  "Report  on 
the  Performance  of  Department  of  Defense 
Commercial  and  Industrial-Type  Functions" 
for  fiscal  year  1986,  pursuant  to  10  U.S.C. 
2304  nt;  to  tbe  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
Ices. 

502.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Council 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting  a 
copy  of  D.C.  Act  6-279,  "Construction  Codes 
Approval  and  Amendments  Act  of  1986"  and 
report,  pursuant  to  D.C.  C:k)de  section  1- 
233(cXI);  to  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

503.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  Legtslative  and  Intergovern- 
mental Affairs,  trannnitting  notification  of 
a  propoaed  manufacturing  license  agree- 
ment for  the  production  of  various  items  re- 
lated to  project-guided  mtmltions  (that  is, 
air-ground  TV  and  Laser  guided  bombs)  in 
the  United  Kingdom  for  end-use  by  the 
United  Arab  Bnlratw  (Transmittal  No.  MC- 
1»-8T),  pursuant  to  22  VAC.  2776(d);  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

504.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  Legislative  and  Intergovern- 
mental Affairs,  transmitting  notification  of 
a  propoMd  lloenae  for  the  export  of  defense 
articles  or  defense  sei  vices  sold  commercial- 
ly under  a  contract  which  involves  the  sale 
to  Canada  of  two  satellites  and  associated 
servtces  (Transmittal  No.  MC-15-87),  pursu- 
ant to  32  U.S.C.  2776(c);  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 


505.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Advisory 
Commission  on  Intergovernmental  Rela- 
tions, transmitting  the  28th  annual  report 
of  the  Commission's  activities,  pursuant  to 
42  0.S.C.  4275(3);  to  the  Committee  on  Oov- 
emanent  Operations. 

506.  A  letter  from  the  C^halrman,  Eqiud 
Employment  Opportunity  Commission, 
transmitting  the  Commission's  second 
annual  report  on  contract  competition  cov- 
ering fiscal  year  1986,  pursuant  to  41  U.S.C. 
419;  to  the  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations. 

507.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion, transmitting  the  agency's  annual 
report  for  fiscal  year  1986  on  its  implemen- 
tation of  the  Competition  Advocacy  Pro- 
gram, pursuant  to  41  U.S.C.  419;  to  the 
CoEtmittee  on  Oovenmient  Operations. 

508.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator  of 
Veterans'  Affairs,  Veterans'  Administration, 
transmitting  the  annual  report  on  procure- 
ment competition  covering  fiscal  year  1986. 
pursuant  to  41  U.S.C.  419;  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

SOS.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Associate 
Director  for  Royalty  Management,  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  transmitting  notifica- 
tion of  proposed  refunds  of  excess  royalty 
payments  in  OCS  areas,  pursuant  to  43 
U.SX:.  1339(b):  to  the  Committee  on  Interi- 
or and  Insular  Affairs. 

510.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Associate 
Director  for  Royalty  Management,  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  transmitting  notifica- 
tion of  proposed  refunds  of  excess  royalty 
payments  in  OCS  areas,  pursuant  to  43 
U.SX;.  1339(b);  to  the  Committee  on  Interi- 
or and  Insular  Affairs. 

511.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary, 
Indkin  Affairs,  Department  of  the  Interior, 
transmitting  a  copy  of  the  final  report  on 
the  Phoenix  Indian  School  In  Phoenix,  AZ, 
pursuant  to  Public  Law  99-591;  jointly,  to 
the  Committees  on  Appropriations  and  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 

512.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  U.S.  Nu- 
clear Regulatory  Conmiission.  transmitting 
a  dmft  of  proposed  legislation  to  authorize 
appropriations  for  the  Nuclear  Regulatory 
Commission  for  fiscal  years  1988  and  1989, 
and  for  other  purposes,  pursuant  to  31 
U.SjC.  1110;  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  and  Energy  and 
Commerce. 


I  PUBLIC  WTTT.q  AND 

'  RESOLUTIONS 

Utader  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXII,  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BILIRAKIS: 

HJi.  1024.  A  bill  to  amend  secton  312  of 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  to  pro- 
vide for  the  exemption  of  the  Oovemment 
knowledge  requirement  for  naturalization 
of  persons  over  50  years  of  age  who  have 
been  lawful  permanent  residents  in  the 
United  States  for  at  least  20  years;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

RJi.  1025.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  in  certain 
cases  for  the  payment  of  widow's,  widower's, 
mother's,  or  father's  insurance  benefits  to 
an  otherwise  eligible  person  who  would 
qualify  for  such  benefits  as  the  insured  Indi- 
vidual's widow  or  widower  except  for  the 
fact  that  (at  the  time  of  their  marriage) 
such  Individual  already  had  a  legal  spouse 
of  whose  existence  such  person  was  un- 


aware;  to   the   Committee   on   Ways   and 
Means. 

HJt.  1(126.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  Increases  In 
primary  Insurance  amounts  to  account  for 
depressed  replacement  rates;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BONER  of  Tennessee: 
H.R.  1(127.  A  bill  to  amend  tlUe  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  eliminate  the  dispari- 
ty between  the  benefits  payable  to  individ- 
uals who  retired  in  or  after  1979  (when  the 
decoupling  changes  in  the  benefit  formula 
became  effective)  and  the  benefits  payable 
to  indivl(luals  similarly  situated  who  retired 
before  that  year,  by  providing  that  the  ben- 
efits to  the  former  individuals  never  be  less 
than  those  payable  to  the  latter;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  CARPER  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

DMmt  of  California): 
H.R.  1928.  A  bill  to  prevent  fraud  and 
abuse   in   HUD   Programs;   Jointly,   to   the 
Committees  on  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban 
Affairs,  and  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  COMBEST: 
H.R.  1629.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  provide  tax  credits 
to  producers  of  domestic  crude  oil  when  the 
removal  price  is  less  than  the  adjusted  base 
price  determined  for  purposes  of  the  wind- 
fall profit  tax;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Meaas. 

By  Mr.  CONTE: 
H.R.  1030.  A  bill  to  provide  for  30  demon- 
stration projects  for  the  use  of  personal 
emergency  response  systems  under  the  Med- 
icare Program;  jointly,  to  the  Committees 
on  Ways  and  Means  and  Energy  and  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.   DINGELL  (for  himself,  Mr. 

LSNT,   Mr.   Florio,   Mr.   Thomas  A. 

LiTKEN,   Mr.    Walgren,    Mr.    Oxley, 

Mr.  Leland,  Mr.  Tauzin.  Mr.  Wyden, 

Mr.  Hall  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Eckart,  Mr. 

StATTERY,  Mr.  Bryaht,  Mr.  Bouchkr, 

and  Mr.  Cooper): 
H.R.  1031.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  ban  the 
reimportation  of  drugs  produced  in  the 
United  States,  to  place  restrictions  on  the 
distribution  of  drug  samples,  to  ban  certain 
resales  of  drugs  by  hospitals  and  other 
health  care  facilities,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commeroe. 

By   Mr.    OILMAN   (for   himself,    Mr. 

Fkzio,   Mr.   liELAifD,   Mr.   Berxttter, 

Mr.  Hall  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Ackxrman, 

Mr.  DoRGAif  of  North  Dakota,  and 

Mrs.  RouKZMA): 
H.R.  1032.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Agricultur- 
al Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of 
1954  to  establish  a  bilateral  program  to  fur- 
nish credit  assistance  for  microenterprlses 
owned  by  the  poorest  people  in  developing 
countries,  and  to  encourage  multilateral  de- 
velopment banks  to  establish  microenter- 
prise  credit  programs;  Jointly,  to  the  Com- 
mittees (n  Foreign  Affairs  and  Banking,  Fi- 
nance and  Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  QRANDT  (for  himself,  Mr. 

TlftUKE,    Mr.    SuTH    of    Iowa,    Mr. 

I4ACB  of  Iowa,  Mr.  Lighttoot,  Mr. 

MAxmnac  Mr.  Emerson,     and  Mr. 

Kagle): 
H.R.  1033.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Agricultur- 
al Act  of  1949  to  provide  that  a  producer's 
crop  of  oats  on  a  farm  may  exceed  the  per- 
mitted acreage  base  and  the  producer  may 
be  eligible  to  participate  in  the  annual  farm 
program  for  com  and  grain  sorghimis  for 
such  crop  year,  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. 


By  Mr.  ORAT  of  Pennsylvania  (for 
himself,  Mr.  Dixoif,  Mr.  FAUimoT, 
Mr.  Cohte.  Mr.  Wolfe,  Mr.  McKim- 
RKT,  Mr.  LowRT  of  Washington,  Ii^. 
Dtmallt,      Mrs.     ScHHOKDER,      Mr. 
Beucam,  Mr.  Oefhakdt,  Mr.  Morri- 
BOH  of  Connecticut,  Mr.  Towws,  Mr. 
Ramgxl,  Mr.  Dellums,  >£r.  ComrzRS, 
Mr.  Crockett,  Mr.  Dowhey  of  New 
York,  Mr.  BnsTAMAirrx,  Mr.  Leland, 
Mr.  McHucH,  Mr.  Hoyer,  Mr.  Bereu- 
TER,  and  Iti.  SoLAKZ): 
H.R.  1034.  A  bill  to  provide  meaningful 
levels  of  economic  assistance  to  the  South- 
em  Africa  Development  Coordination  Con- 
ference [SADCCl;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 

By  Mr.  OUARINI: 
H.R.  1035.  A  bill  designating  the  week  of 
February  7,  1988,  through  February  13, 
1988,  as  "National  Crime  Prevention  Week" 
in  honor  of  those  individuals  in  the  United 
States  involved  in  the  fight  against  crime:  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  CJlvll 
Service. 

By   Mr.   JACOBS   (for   himself,   B«r. 
Archer,  Mr.  Oefharst,  Mr.  Gibbons, 
Mr.  Levin  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Moody, 
Mr.  Crane,  and  Mr.  Dadb): 
H.R.  1036.  A  bill  to  establish  the  Social 
Security  Administration  as  an  Independent 
agency,  which  shall  be  headed  by  a  Social 
Security  Board,  and  which  shall  be  responsi- 
ble for  the  administration  of  the  Old-Age, 
Survivors,    and   Disability    Insurance   Pro- 
gram under  title  II  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  and  the  supplemental  security  income 
program  under  title  XVI  of  such  act  and  to 
provide  for  more  prudent  and  effective  man- 
agement of  the  Social  Security  trust  funds; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  ISx.  LOWRY  of  Washington  (for 
himself,  Mr.  Biaggi,  Mr.  Davis  of 
Michigan,  and  Mr.  Lent): 
H.R.  1037.  A  bill  to  require  that  depart- 
ments and  agencies  of  the  United  States 
obtain  suitable  vessels  owned  by  and  avail- 
able from  the  Maritime  Administration  or 
any  other  department  or  agency  before  ac- 
quisition or  construction  of  any  new  non- 
combatant  vessel;  to  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  LUNOREaJ: 
H.R.  1038.  A  bill  to  modify  the  provision 
of  law  which  provides  a  permanent  appro- 
priation for  the  compensation  of  Members 
of  Congress,  and  for  other  purposes;  Jointly. 
to    the    Committees    on    Appropriations, 
Rules,  and  House  Administration. 

By    Mr.   RAHALL   (for   himself,   Mr. 
Udall,  Mr.  Vento,  and  Mr.  Camp- 
bell): 
H.R.  1039.  A  bill  to  amend  section  37  of 
the  Mineral  Lands  Leasing  Act  of  1920  relat- 
ing to  oil  shale  claims,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

By   Mr.   REGULA   (for   himself,   Mr. 
Mxtrtha,   Mr.   Gaydos,   Mr.   Bevill, 
Mr.  Fazio,  Mr.  Mollohan,  Mr.  Davis 
of  Illinois,  Mr.  BROvm  of  California, 
and  Mrs.  Bentley): 
H.R.  1040.  A  bill  to  amend  title  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  give  priority  to  cer- 
tain unsecured  claims  of  retired  former  em- 
ployees of  the  debtor,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  SAXTON: 
H.R.  1041.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  provide  a  partial 
exclusion  from  gross  income  of  certain  re- 
tirement benefits  received  by  taxpayers  who 
have  attained  age  65;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 


By  Mr.  SHUMWAY: 
H.R.  1042.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Mine  Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1977  to  pro- 
vide that  owner-operated  mines  shall  be 
exempt  from  certain  provisions  of  such  Act, 
and  for  other  puriMees:  to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  STANGELAND: 
H.R.  1043.  A  bill  to  amend  tlUe  XII,  con- 
servation, of  the  Food  Security  Act  of  1985; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  UDALL  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Vento,  Ii^.  Edwards  of  California, 
Mrs.  BoxER,  Mr.  mttijh  of  Califor- 
nia, Mr.  MiHETA,  Mr.  Lantos,  Mr. 
CoELHO,  Mr.  Berman,  Mr.  Hawkins. 
Mr.  Bates,  Mr.  Fazio,  Mr.  Panetta, 
Mr.  Roybal,  Mr.  Waxman,  Mr. 
Torres,  Mr.  Anderson,  Mr.  Bosco, 
Mr.  Brown  of  California,  Mr.  E>el- 
LOMS,  Mr.  Dixon,  Mr.  Dymally,  Mr. 
Beilenson,  Mr.  Lehman  of  Califor- 
nia, Mr.  Levine  of  CaUfomla,  Mr. 
Martinez,    Mr.    Matsiti,    and    Mr. 

H.R.  1044.  A  bill  to  esUblish  the  National 
Maritime  Museum  at  San  Francisco  in  the 
State  of  Callfomia,  and  for  other  purposes: 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 

Affairs.  

By  Mr.  WHITTAKER   (for  himself, 
Mr.    Roberts,    Mr.    Glickman,    and 
Mr.  Slattery): 
H.R.  1045.  A  bill  to  prohibit  county  com- 
mittees under  certain  circumstances  from 
reducing  farm  program  payments  yields  for 
purposes    of    calculating    deficiency    pay- 
ments; to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  BILIRAKIS: 
H.J.  Res.  139.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
October   1988   as  "Displaced  Homemakers 
Awareness  Month";  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  VISCLOSKY  (for  himself.  Mr. 
McCXosKEY,  Mr.  Jacobs,  Mr.  Hamil- 
ton,   Mr.    Burton   of   Indiana,   Mr. 
JoNTZ,  Mr.  Sharp.  Mrs.  Collins.  Mr. 
Martinez,  Mr.  Leland,  Mr.  Dymally. 
Mr.  Savage,  Mr.  Brown  of  C^lfor- 
nla,  Mr.  Clay,  Mr.  Owens  of  New 
York,  Mr.  Sonia,  and  Mr.  Garcia): 
H.J.  Res.  140.  Joint  resolution  designating 
August  12,  1988,  as  "National  CivU  Rights 
Day";  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 

CMvll  Service.  

By  Mr.  COURTER  (for  himself,  Mr. 
BtTRTON  of  Indiana,  Mr.  Hyde,  Mr. 
Kyl,  Mr.  Solomon.  Mr.  Danne- 
MEYER.  Mr.  McCoLLUM.  Mr.  Hunter, 
Mr.  C^rane,  Mr.  Davis  of  Illinois, 
Mr.  Archer,  Mr.  Armey,  Mrs.  Bent- 
ley,  Mr.  Boulter,  Mr.  Dornan  of 
California,  Mr.  Gingrich,  Mr.  Wort- 
ley,  Mr.  Ritter,  Mr.  Lungren,  Mr. 
Lott,  Mr.  Lewis  of  Callfomia,  Mr. 
Kemp,  Mr.  Young  of  Alaska,  Mr. 
Packard,  Mr.  Swindall,  Mr.  Sensen- 
BRENNER,     Mr.     Badram,     and     Mr. 

WALKER): 

H.  Con.  Res.  41.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
President  should  break  U.S.  diplomatic  rela- 
tions with  the  Government  of  Nicaragua, 
extend  recognition  to  the  Nicaraguan  resist- 
ance as  a  legitimate  force  pursuing  the  de- 
mocratization of  Nicaragua,  and  employ  the 
forum  of  the  Organization  of  American 
States  to  press  for  democracy  in  Nicaragua; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  WORTLEY  (for  himself,  Mr. 

Barnard,  Mrs.  Bentley,  Mr.  Neai.. 

Mr.    McCoLLUM.    Mr.    Crane,    Mr. 

Fauntroy,  and  Mr.  Armey): 
H.  Con.  Res.  42.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
express  the  sense  of  the  Congress  with  re- 


spect to  the  need  for  shareholder  democracy 
in  the  rules  administered  and  supervised  by 
the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission;  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Commeroe. 
By  ISx.  ALEXANDER: 

H.  Res.  72.  Reaolution  regarding  the  sale 
of  United  States  agricultural  products  to 
the  Republic  of  Cuba;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BILIRAKIS: 

H.  Res.  73.  Resolution  to  amend  the  Rules 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  provide 
that  the  House  may  not  consider  the  legisla- 
tive branch  appropriation  bill  until  tbe 
House  and  the  Senate  have  agreed  to  all 
other  general  appropriation  bills  for  the 
fiscal  year,  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  DURBIN: 

H.  Res.  74.  Resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  House  of  Representatives  that 
farmers  and  industry  should  continue  their 
efforts  to  Improve  and  expand  the  market 
for  com  grown  in  the  United  States;  and 
that  the  Congress  should  reject  proposals 
made  by  the  President  to  repeal  the  excise 
tax  reduction  for  fuels  containing  alcohol 
and  to  reduce  the  minimum  level  of  price 
support  for  domestic  sugar.  Jointly,  to  the 
Committees  on  Agriciilture  and  Ways  and 
Means. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 

H.R.  10:  Mr.  Vento,  Mr.  Mollohan,  and 
Mr.  Lehman  of  Florida. 

H.R.  348:  Mr.  McCollum.  Mr.  Conykrs, 
Mr.  Savage,  and  Mr.  Hawkins. 

H.R.  377:  Mr.  Svrar. 

H.R.  390:  Mr.  Moakley.  Mr.  Smttr  of 
Florida,  Mr.  Early,  Mr.  Nelson  of  Florida, 
Mr.  Gray  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Fauntroy.  Mr. 
Yates,  Mr.  Boland,  Mr.  Davis  of  Illinois, 
Mr.  C:hapman.  Mr.  Green.  Mr.  de  la  Garza, 
Mr.  Horton,  Mr.  Mrazek,  Mr.  Roe,  Mr. 
Wilson,  Mr.  Towns.  Mr.  Roybal.  Mr. 
Lehman  of  Florida,  Mr.  Atkins,  Mr.  Olin, 
Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina,  Mrs.  Bentley. 
Mr.  Fascell,  Mr.  Obey.  Mr.  Dincell,  Mr. 
Hoyer,  Mr.  Fazio.  Mr.  Kostmayxr,  Ms. 
Oakar.  Mr.  Fuster,  Mr.  Miller  of  Califor- 
nia, Mr.  Bateman,  Mr.  Stratton.  Mr. 
Daroen.  Mr.  Mrxna,  Mr.  Howard,  Mr.  Li- 
piNSKi,  Mr.  Bennett,  Mr.  Owens  of  Utah, 
Mr.  McEvtTEN.  Mr.  BEvnx.  Mr.  Levin  of 
Michigan.  Mr.  Frost,  and  Mr.  Sunia. 

H.R.  468:  Mrs.  Vdcanovich. 

H.R.  469:  Mr.  Armey.  Mr.  Packard,  and 
Mrs.  Vucanovich. 

H.R.  514:  Mr.  Wolpe,  Mr.  Fascell,  Mr. 
DeWine,  Mr.  Pish.  Mrs.  Bentley,  Mr. 
Hertel.  and  Mrs.  Martin  of  Illinois. 

H.R.  549:  Mr.  Dellums,  Mr.  Frank,  Mr. 
Fauntroy.  and  Mr.  Martinez. 

H.R.  551:  Mr.  Smith  of  Florida,  Mr. 
Hutto.  Miss  Schneider,  Mr.  Dixon.  Mr. 
H>(MiaRSCHMiDT.  Mr.  Hastert,  Mr.  Badham, 
Mr.  McMillan  of  North  Carolina.  Mr.  Mar- 
tinez. Mr.  Weiss.  Mr.  DeFazio.  Mrs.  Martin 
of  Illinois.  Mr.  Hochbrueckner.  Mr.  Taukk. 
and  Mr.  Mineta. 

H.R.  592:  Mr.  DeWine.  Mr.  Davis  of  Illi- 
nois. Mr.  Martinez,  and  Ms.  Kaptur. 

H.R.  594a  Mr.  Andrews.  Mrs.  Kennxlly, 
and  Mr.  C^handler. 

H.R.  628:  Mr.  Martinez. 

H.R.  631:  Mr.  Dwyer  of  New  Jersey,  Mr. 
Hayes  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Marleneb.  Mr.  Marti- 
nez, Mr.  ScHEUER.  Mr.  Towns,  Mr.  Hastert, 
Mr.  Hertel,  and  Mr.  Dowdy  of  Mississippi. 
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ILR.  082:  Mr.  Hayes  of  Illinois  and  Mr.     Lowbiy  of  California.  Mr.  McOrath,  Mr.     ski.    Mr.    McCollum.    Mr.    McDade.    Mt 
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HJi.  632:  Mr.  Hatks  of  Illinois  and  Mr. 
Williams. 

HJl.  790:  Mr.  DomnLLT,  Mr.  Bonkkr,  Mr. 
JoHmoN  of  South  Dftkota,  Mr.  Torricelu, 
Mr.  Dtsoii,  and  Mr.  Davis  of  Illinois. 

HJL  805:  Mr.  MiUBt  of  Washlnston.  Mr. 
SnrasmsBmiBt.  and  Mr.  Davis  of  Illinois. 

HJl.  830:  Mr.  Sixhholm.  Mr.  Boultkr,  and 
Mr.  nuMK. 

HJl.  936:  Mrs.  Bsmtlkt,  Mr.  Koltkr.  Mr. 
Passu.  Mrs.  Collihs,  Mr.  Robxkts,  Mr. 
EcKAST,  Mrs.  Vdcarovich.  Vtt.  Davis  of  Illi- 
nois, and  Mr.  Towhs. 

H.J.  Res.  33:  Mr.  McDaos,  Mr.  Howard. 
Mr.  KosTMATKR.  Bfr.  Hatxs  of  Louisiana. 
Mr.  IiKLAifO,  iSi.  IsxLAifD.  Mr.  Lkhmam  of 
Florida.    Mr.    Hshrt,    Mr.    Brtamt,    Mr. 


LowBRT  of  California,  Mr.  McOratr,  Mr. 
Dtisallt,  and  Mr.  Fazio. 

HJ.  Res.  54:  Mr.  Atkihs,  Mrs.  Bcntixt, 
Mr.  Bsviix,  Mr.  Bonxr  of  Tennessee,  Mr. 
BoRSKi,  Mr.  Bosco,  Mr.  Bryant,  Mrs. 
Byron,  Mr.  Chandixr,  Mrs.  Collins,  Mr. 
COYWE,  Mr.  Crockett,  Mr.  Dadb,  Mr.  Del- 
Luio.  Mr.  Di  Lcoo,  Mr.  Dicks,  Mr.  Dtkallt, 
Mr.  Dyson,  Mr.  Early,  Mr.  Erorzich,  Mr. 
ESPT,  Mr.  Fazio,  Mr.  Pish,  Mr.  Frost,  Mr. 
Fdstbr,  Mr.  Grant,  Mr.  Gray  of  Illinois, 
Mr.  Harris,  Mr.  Hayes  of  Illinois,  Mr. 
Hayss  of  Louisiana,  Mr.  Horton,  Mr. 
Howard,  Mr.  Hutto,  Mr.  Jenkins,  Mr. 
Kleozka,  Mr.  Kolter,  Mr.  Kostkayer,  Mr. 
Lagomarsino,  Mr.  Lehman  of  Florida,  Mr. 
LelaHd,  Mr.  Levin  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Lipin- 


SKi,  Mr.  McCollum,  Mr.  McDade.  Mr. 
MruMz,  Mr.  Moaklky,  Mr.  Mrazkk,  Mr. 
Murpry,  Mr.  Nkal,  Mr.  Niklson  of  Utah, 
Ms.  Oakaiu  Mr.  Pashayan,  Mr.  Pickett,  Mr. 
Rahall,  Mr.  Rangel,  Mr.  Rodino,  Mr.  Roe. 
Mr.  RoYSAL,  Mr.  Sabo,  Mr.  Scheuxr,  Mr. 
Smith  of  Florida,  Mr.  Solarz,  Mr.  Stark, 
Mr.  SuNi*,  Mr.  Tallon,  Mr.  Towns,  Mr. 
Vento,  Mr.  Whittaker,  Mr.  Wilson,  Mr. 
WoLP,  Mr.  WoRTLEY,  Mr.  Young  of  Florida, 
and  Mr.  Young  of  Alaska. 

H.J.  Res.  106:  Mr.  Stokes  and  Mr.  Marti- 
nez. 

H.  Con.  Res.  30:  Mr.  Stanoeland,  Mr.  Ire- 
land, Mr.  Young  of  Florida,  Mr.  Lent,  Mr. 
Dyson,  Mr.  Sundquist,  Mr.  Bevill,  Mr. 
Dowdy  of  Mississippi,  and  Mr.  Hansen. 
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The  Senate  met  at  11  a.m.,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  Honorable  Bob 
Graham,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of 
Florida. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Our 
prayer  today  will  be  offered  by  the 
Reverend  Acen  L.  Phillips,  pastor  of 
Mount  Gilead  Baptist  Church,  of 
Denver,  CO.  Reverend  Phillips  is  spon- 
sored by  Senator  Wirth. 


from  every  hilltop  and  mountainside 
all  of  America's  children— black  and 
white,  red,  yellow,  and  brown — can 
unite  in  a  choral  response  and  declare, 
America,  America,  God  sheds  His 
grace  on  thee;  land  where  my  Fathers 
stride;  land  of  our  pilgrims'  pride. 

America,  America,  sweet  land  of  lib- 
erty; tis  of  thee  we  sing. 

Praise  God,  hallelujah.  Amen. 


PRAYER 

The  Reverend  Acen  L.  Phillips, 
pastor.  Mount  Gilead  Baptist  Church, 
Denver,  CO,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Let  us  pray. 

Our  Father,  which  art  in  Heaven; 
hallowed  be  Thy  Name;  Thy  Kingdom 
come;  Thy  will  be  done  in  Earth  as  it 
is  in  Heaven. 

Father,  our  prayer  today  is  that  You 
would  give  our  legislators  the  courage 
and  faith  to  enter  into  agreement  with 
Your  will  and  become  a  conduit  for 
sharing  the  resources  which  You  have 
placed  at  our  disposal  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  homeless,  the  hungry,  and 
the  jobless  in  our  beloved  America. 

God  bless  America;  forgive  us  of  the 
sins  of  our  past  where  the  inequities 
heaped  upon  the  disinherited  seg- 
ments of  our  society  have  caused  a 
breach  in  the  ability  of  the  disenfran- 
chised to  pursue  the  promise  embed- 
ded in  the  preamble  of  our  Constitu- 
tion. God  bless  America;  help  us  to 
correctly  arrange  the  priorities  of  our 
present,  wherein  we  can  ensure  every 
American  the  right  to  pursue  and  the 
opportunity  to  achieve  a  quality  of  life 
based  on  liberties  made  available 
through  the  manifested  prayers  of  the 
righteous  legislators  of  our  Nation  as 
they  guide  and  structure  our  future 
hope. 

In  this  land  of  the  free  and  home  of 
the  brave,  let  our  bravery  execute  the 
"freedom  of  access"  to  all  who  have 
vested  their  blood,  sweat,  and  tears  in 
the  search  of  life,  liberty,  and  the  pur- 
suit of  happiness. 

For  we  believe,  freedom  is  an  idea 
conceptualized  in  life;  but  freedom  is 
also  a  product  in  process  of  being  and 
becoming.  Freedom  must  be  liberated 
through  the  sweat  of  conscience  for 
and  by  all  Americans,  without  respect 
to  race,  creed,  or  color. 

Father,  our  prayer  is  that  You 
would  use  each  of  us  to  work  out 
through  our  commitment  for  leader- 
ship, a  format  bound  in  history,  struc- 
tured in  heritage,  but  destined  in  the 
future  to  provide  a  proper  balance. 

God,  continue  to  bless  America  until 
she  can  rise  up  and  live  out  the  con- 
tent  and  context  of   her  creed   and 


APPOINTMENT  OF  ACTING 
PRESIDENT  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  please  read  a  conununication 
to  the  Senate  from  the  President  pro 
tempore  [Mr.  Stennis]. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  follow- 
ing letter: 

U.S.  Senate, 
President  pro  tempore, 
Washington,  DC,  February  S,  1987. 
To  the  Senate: 

Under  the  provisions  of  rule  I,  section  3, 
of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  I 
hereby  appoint  the  Honorable  Bob  Graham, 
a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Florida,  to  per- 
form the  duties  of  the  Chair. 

John  C.  Stennis, 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  GRAHAM  thereupon  assumed 
the  chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tem- 
pore. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE 
MAJORITY  LEADER 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  majority  leader  is  recog- 
nized. 


THE  JOURNAL 


President,    I    ask 
that  the  Journal 


Mr.  BYRD.  Mr. 
unanimous  consent 
be  approved  to  date. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection? 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Mr.  President.  I  re- 
spectfully object. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Objection  is  heard. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Journal  be  approved  to  date. 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Mr.  President.  I  make 
a  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present  and  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll, 
and  the  following  Senators  entered 
the  Chamber  and  answered  to  their 
names: 


[Quorum  Vote  No.  2] 

Byrd 
Dole 

Graham                 Wlrth 
Gnmm 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  I  object.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  objection  is  heard. 

The  legislative  clerk  resimied  the 
call  of  the  roll. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. A  quorum  is  not  present.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  names  of  the  absent 
Senators. 

The  legislative  clerk  resumed  the 
call  of  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  be  instruct- 
ed to  request  the  presence  of  absent 
Senators. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  motion. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  exe- 
cute the  order  of  the  Senate. 

Pending  the  execution  of  the  order, 
the  following  Senators  entered  the 
Chamber  and  answered  to  their 
names: 


Adams 

Evans 

Kasten 

Bingaman 

Heflin 

Melcher 

Bond 

Humphrey 

MltcheU 

Breaux 

Inouye 

Moynihan 

Burdick 

Johnston 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  having  completed  the 
roll,  a  quonmi  is  not  present. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
that  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  be  instruct- 
ed to  compel  the  attendance  of  absent 
Senators. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  motion. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  a  sufficient  second. 
There  is  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  California  [Mr.  Cran- 
ston] and  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
[Mr.  ExoN]  are  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Arm- 
strong], the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  ChateeI.  the  Senator  from 
Utah  [Mr.  Hatch],  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  [Mr.  HtTMFHRET].  the 
Senator    from    Kansas    [Mrs.    Kasse- 
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■AUMl.  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
■hlre  [Mr.  Rudmah],  and  the  Senator 


The  bill  clerk  resumed  the  call  of    i^wie' 
the  roll  and  the  following  Senators  an-    ^!f^.„ 


Levin 
McClure 


Sarbanes 
Simon 
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Simon 


Stennis 


Warner 
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Humphrey 


Roth 
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■Aim],  the  Senmtor  from  New  Hami>- 
■hlre  [Bir.  RTnuuM],  and  the  Senator 
tran  Idaho  [Mr.  Snan]  are  necessari- 
ly absent. 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  88, 
najrs  3.  as  follows: 

atollcall  Vote  No.  22  Leg.] 


YEAS-«8 

Olenn 

Gore 

Qnbam 

QnmiB 

OraMtey 

Baifcln 

Hatfleld 

Heeht 

HefUn 

HeiiB 

Bebu 

HoUlniB 

Inouye 

Johmton 

Kaaten 

Kennedy 

Kerry 

LMitenberc 

Leahy 

Lertn 


MurkovAl 

Nlcklea 

Nunn 

Pickwood 

PeU 

Prenler 

Proxmlre 

Pryor 

Reld 

Riecle 

RockefeUer 

Roth 

Sanford 

Sarbanei 


Quayte 


Mafiiniga 

McCain 

UcCIute 

HcConneU 

Ifelcher 

Metaenbaum 

MltcheU 
Ilojmlhan 

NAYS— 3 
WaUop 


Shelby 

Simon 

Simpson 

Specter 

Stafford 

Stennis 

Stevens 

Thurmond 

Trible 

Warner 

Wilson 

Wlrth 

Zorinsky 


Welcker 


NOT  VOTING— 9 

Kamebaum 

Rudman 

Symms 


BZCHl 

Hatch 
Humphrey 


Aimatront 

Cbafee 

Cranaton 

So  the  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. With  the  addition  of  Senators 
voting  who  did  not  answer  the  quorum 
call,  a  quorum  is  now  present. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  is  on  the  motion  to 
approve  the  Journal. 

Mr.  ORAMM.  Mir.  President.  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  a  sufficient  second? 

There  is  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 


CALL  OF  THE  ROLL 

Mr.  ORAMM.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll  to  as- 
certain the  presence  of  a  quorum. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
rolL 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

Mr.  ORAMM.  Mr.  President.  I 
object.  

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Objection  is  heard. 


The  bill  clerk  resumed  the  call  of 
the  roll  and  the  following  Senators  an- 
swered to  their  luunes: 


[Quorum  Vote  No.  3] 


Adama 

Armatrong 

Baucv 

Bentaen 

Biden 

Blncatnan 

Bond 

Boren 

Boacbwltz 

Bradley 

Breaux 

Bumpers 

Burdlck 

Byrd 

Chafee 

Chile* 

Coctuan 

Cohea 

Conrad 

CranAon 

D'Amato 

Danlorth 

Dasclde 

DeConclni 

Dixon 

Dodd 

Dole 

Dometilcl 

Durenberger 

Evans 

Exon 

Ford 


Fowler 

Gam 

Olenn 

Gore 

Graham 

Qramm 

Oraasley 

Harkln 

Hatch 

Hatfield 

Hecht 

HefUn 

Heinz 

Helms 

HoUlngs 

Inouye 

Johnston 

Kasten 

Kennedy 

Kerry 

Lautenberg 

Leahy 

Levin 

Lugar 

McCain 

McClure 

McConnell 

Matsunags 

Melcher 

Metzenbaum 

Mlkulskl 

MltcheU 


Moynlhan 

Murkowakl 

Nlcklea 

Nunn 

Packwood 

PeU 

Presaler 

Proxmlre 

Pryor 

Quayle 

Held 

Rlegle 

RockefeUer 

Roth 

Sanford 

Sarbanes 

Saaier 

Shelby 

Simon 

Simpson 

Specter 

Stafford 

Stennis 

Stevens 

Thurmond 

Trible 

WaUop 

Warner 

Welcker 

Wilson 

Wlrth 

Zorinsky 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. A  quorum  is  present. 

The  question  is  on  the  motion  to  ap- 
prove the  Journal.  The  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered 

Mr.  GRAMM  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pora  The  Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  statement 
of  the  administration  on  policy  con- 
cerning the  national  energy  standards 
for  appliances  be  inserted  into  the 
Record. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pera Is  there  objection  to  the  request? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  object. 


CALL  OP  THE  ROLL 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum  and 
maice  a  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pora  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll  to  as- 
certain the  presence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  BYRD  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
going  to  let  this  one  go.  It  does  not 
constitute  transaction  of  business,  but 
I  am  going  to  let  it  go  this  time. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. A  quonun  call  having  been  or- 
dered, the  clerk  wiU  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll,  and  the  following  Senators 
entered  the  Chamber  and  answered  to 
their  names: 


[Quorum  Vote  No.  4] 


Adams 
Breaax 
Byrd 


ChUes 

Dixon 

Conrad 

Dodd 

Danforth 

Domenlci 

Powler 

Gam 

Graham 

Qramm 

Helms 

Inouye 

Johnston 


Levin 

McClure 

Murkowskl 

NIckles 

Pryor 

Quayle 

RockefeUer 


Sarbanes 

Simon 

Stennis 

WaUop 

Zorinsky 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. A  quorum  is  not  present.  The 
clerk  will  caU  the  names  of  the  absent 
Senators, 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Sergeant 
at  Arms  be  instructed  to  request  the 
attendance  of  absent  Senators. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection?  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  be  instruct- 
ed to  re<]uest  the  attendance  of  absent 
Senators  and  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  a  sufficient  second? 
There  is  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yetts  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  motion  of  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  [Mr.  Btro].  The  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BVRD.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  California  [Mr.  Cran- 
ston] and  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Sanporo]  are  necessarily 
absent. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Hatch],  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Heinz],  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
[Mrs.  Kassebaum],  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Rudman]  and 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Symms] 
are  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Reid).  Ate  there  any  other  Senators  in 
the  Chamber  desiring  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  90, 
nays  3,  a$  follows: 

[RoUcall  Vote  No.  23  Leg.] 
YEAS— 90 


Adams 

Domenlci 

Levin 

Armstrong 

Durenberger 

Lugar 

Baucus 

Evans 

McCain 

Bentsen 

Exon 

McClure 

Biden 

Ford 

McCoimeU 

Bingaman 

Fowler 

Matsunaga 

Bond 

Gam 

Melcher 

Boren 

Glenn 

Metzenbaum 

Boschwitz 

Gore 

Mlkulskl 

Bradley 

Graham 

MltcheU 

Breaux 

Gramm 

Moynlhan 

Bumpers 

Grassley 

Murkowskl 

Burdlck 

Harkln 

Nickles 

Byrd 

Hatfield 

Nunn 

Chafee 

Hecht 

Packwood 

ChUes 

HefUn 

PeU 

Cochran 

Helms 

Pressler 

Cohen 

HoUlngs 

Proxmlre 

Conrad 

Humphrey 

Pryor 

D'Amato 

Inouye 

Reid 

Danforth 

Johnston 

Rlegle 

Daschle 

Kasten 

RockefeUer 

DeConclni 

Kennedy 

Roth 

Dixon 

Kerry 

Sarbanes 

Dodd 

Lautenberg 

Sasser 

Dole 

Leahy 

Shelby 
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Simon 

Stennis 

Warner 

Simpson 

Stevens 

WUson 

Specter 

Thurmond 

Wirth 

Stafford 

Trible 

Zorinsky 

Quayle 


Cranston 

Hatch 

Heinz 


NAYS— 3 
WaUop 


Welcker 


NOT  VOTING— 7 


Kassebaum 

Rudman 

Sanford 


Symms 


So  the  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
motion  is  agreed  to.  A  quorum  Is 
present. 

The  majority  leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order  in  the  Senate? 

Mr.  GRAMM.  May  we  have  order, 
Mr.  I>resident? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order.  Will  Senators 
take  their  seats? 


POINT  OF  ORDER 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  a  quorum 
has  been  established  on  more  than  one 
occasion  already. 

Mr.  President,  I  make  a  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  call  that  delays  a 
vote  on  this  new  motion  to  approve 
the  Journal  when  a  quorum  has  been 
established  in  out  of  order  in  that 
such  quorum  calls  are  dilatory  and  in 
violation  of  the  intent  of  that  provi- 
sion in  Senate  Resolution  28,  99th 
Congress,  which  authorized  this  new 
motion,  and  that  the  Chair  should  put 
the  question  forthwith  on  the  motion 
to  approve  the  Journal. 

Mr.  GRAMM  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  will  advise 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  will  submit  the  question  to  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is.  Is  the  point  of  order  well 
taken? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  motion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  ORAMM.  Mr.  President,  I 
gest  the  absence  of  a  quorum 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum  and 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  will  advise  that  the  purpose  of 
the  point  of  order  is  to  establish  the 
appropriateness  of  such  quorum  call. 
That  cannot  be  determined  until  the 
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point  of  order  is  resolved.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  question  is  on  the  point  of 
order.  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Does  the  Chair 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Does  the  Chair 
rule 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  come  to  order.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  wiU  come  to  order.  The  clerk  is 
calling  the  roll. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  appeal 
the  ruling  of  the  Chair  and  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
rollcall  Is  in  progress.  The  clerk  will 
continue  with  the  call  of  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  re- 
sumed and  concluded  the  call  of  the 
roU. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Breaux], 
the  Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
Cranston],  and  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Sanpord]  are  nec- 
essarily absent. 

Mr.  SIMI»SON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Hatch],  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  [Mrs.  Kasse- 
baum], the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  Pressler],  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Rudman], 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Ste- 
vens], and  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
[Mr.  Symms]  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Are  there 
any  other  Senators  in  the  Chamber 
desiring  to  vote? 

The  result  was  armoimced— yeas  51, 
nays  38,  as  follows: 

[RoUcaU  Vote  No.  24  Leg.l 
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.     Is 
is  a 


sug- 
and 


Adams 

Baucus 

Bentsen 

Biden 

Bingaman 

Boren 

Bradley 

Bumpers 

Burdlck 

Byrd 

ChUes 

Conrad 

Daschle 

DeConclni 

Dixon 

Exon 

Ford 

Powler 


Armstrong 

Bond 

Boschwitz 


YEAS-51 

Olenn 
Gore 
Graham, 
Florida 
Harkln 
Benin 
HoUlngs 
Inouye 
Johnston 
Kennedy 
Kerry 
lAutenberg 
Leahy 
Levin 

Matsunaga 
Melcher 
Mlkulskl 
MltcheU 

NAYS-38 

Chafee 

Cochran 

Cohen 


Moynlhan 

Nunn 

PeU 

Proxmlre 

Pryor 

Reld 

Riecle 

RockefeUer 

Sarbanes 

Saaaer 

Shelby 

Simon 

Stennis 

Welcker 

Wlrth 

Zorinsky 


D'Amato 
Danforth 
Dole 


E>omenlci 

Humphrey 

Roth 

Durenberger 

Kasten 

Simiaon 

Evans 

Lugar 

Specter 

Gam 

McCain 

Stafford 

Gramm.  Texas 

McConneU 

Thurmond 

Grassley 

Metaenl)aum 

Trible 

Hatfield 

Murkowskl 

Wallop 

Hecht 

NIckles 

Warner 

Heinz 

Packwood 

Wilson 

Hehns 

Quayle 

NOT  VOTING— 11 

Breaux 

Kassebaum 

Sanford 

Cranston 

McClure 

Stevens 

Dodd 

Pressler 

Symms 

HaUh 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  point 
of  order  is  well  taken.  The  question  is 
on  the 

Mr.  DOLE  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  GRAMM  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Texas,  as  I  understand  it,  was 
seeking  a  quorum  before  the  vote 
started,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roll 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
regular  order. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  [continu- 
ing]. To  ascertain  the  presence  of  a 
quorum. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
regular  order.  Did  the  Chair  ever  an- 
nounce the  vote  on  the  point  of  order? 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Regular  order,  Mr. 
President.  A  quorum  call  is  in 
progress. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair 
will  inform  the  majority  leader  that  a 
quorum  call  is  in  progress. 

The  bill  clerk  resumed  the  call  of 
the  roll  and  the  following  Senators  an- 
swered to  their  names: 


[Quorum  Vote  No.  5] 


Adams 

Armstrong 

Baucus 

Bentsen 

Biden 

Bingaman 

Bond 

Boren 

Boschwitz 

Bradley 

Breaux 

Bumpers 

Burdlck 

Byrd 

Chafee 

ChUes 

Cochran 

Cohen 

Conrad 

D'Amato 

Danforth 

Daschle 

DeConclni 

Dixon 

Dole 

Domenlci 

Ehirenberger 

Evans 

Exon 

Pord 

Fowler 


Gam 

Glenn 

Gore 

Graham 

Oramm 

Grassley 

Harl^ 

Hatfield 

Hecht 

HefUn 

Heinz 

Helms 

HoUlngs 

Humphrey 

Inouye 

Johnston 

Kaaten 

Kennedy 

Kerry 

Lautenberg 

Leahy 

Levin 


Matsunaga 

McCain 

McConneU 

Melcher 

Metzenbaum 

BfUtcheU 
Moynlhan 


Murkowskl 

Nlcklea 

Nuim 

Packwood 

PeU 

Presaler 

Proxmlre 

Pryor 

Quayle 

Reid 

Rlegle 

RockefeUer 

Roth 

Sanford 

Sarbanes 

Saaaer 

Shelby 

Simon 

Simpson 

Specter 

Stafford 

Stennis 

Stevens 

Thurmond 

Trible 

WaUop 

Warner 

Welcker 

Wilaon 

Wirth 

Zorinsky 


The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senate 
will  be  in  order. 
A  quorum  is  present 
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THE  JOURNAL 


The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Pursuant 
to  the  dedalon  of  the  Senate  on  the 
point  of  order,  the  Chair  is  reqiilred  to 
put  the  question  forthwith  on  the 
motion  to  apiwove  the  Journal. 

The  yeas  and  najrs  have  been  or- 
dered, and  the  dei^  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
therolL 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Hatch],  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  [Mrs.  Kassk- 
battk],  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
McCLuaa].  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  [Mr.  Rudmah].  and  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Stiocs]  are 
neoenarlly  absent. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  California  [Mr.  Ckan- 
stoh]  is  necessarily  absent. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Are  there 
any  other  Senators  in  the  Chamber 
desiring  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  53, 
nays  39.  as  follows: 

CRoUcall  Vote  No.  25  Leg.] 
TEAS— 53 


AAmwmm 

Olenn 

Moynlhan 

Baueus 

Ooie 

Nunn 

Bentaen 

Oraham 

PeU 

Biden 

HaiUn 

Prozmire 

mugmwiaw 

Heflin 

Pryor 

Botcn 

BolUnss 

Reid 

Bndler 

Inouye 

Riecle 

Btmiu 

Johmton 

RockefeUer 

Bumpen 

Kennedy 

Sanlon) 

Byid 

Kerry 

Sarbanes 

ChUes 

lAutenberg 

Sasser 

Ooond 

Leahy 

Shelby 

DMefale 

Levin 

Simon 

DeConrlnl 

ICatsunacm 

Stennis 

OUOD 

Meleber 

Welcker 

Knn 

MeUenbaum 

Wirth 

VuffO 

Mlfciil«kl 

Zorinsky 

Fowler 

Mitchell 
NAYS-39 

An&sironc 

Oramm 

Packwood 

Bond 

Oranley 

Preasler 

BoKhwiti 

Batfleld 

Quayle 

Chafee 

Hecht 

Roth 

Coeimn 

Heinx 

Simpson 

Cohen 

Helini 

Specter 

lyAiiikto 

Humphrey 

Stafford 

OanforUi 

Karten 

Stevens 

Dole 

Lugar 

Thurmond 

Oomenici 

McCain 

Trible 

Durenberger 

McConneU 

WaUop 

Bran* 

Murkomki 

Warner 

Oani 

Nicklea 

Wilson 

NOT  VOTING-8 

Bonltrk 

Hatch 

Rudman 

Cniwton 

Kaaebaum 

Symms 

Dodd 

McCIure 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  On  this 
vote,  the  yeas  are  53.  and  the  nays  are 
39.  The  motion  is  agreed  to. 


TERRY  WATTE 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  major- 
ity leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order  in  the  Senate? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senate 
will  be  in  order.  Senators  are  asked  to 
take  theb'  seats. 

The  majority  leader. 

Bir.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  first,  I 
shall  read  a  DPI  wire  from  Hamburg. 


Church  of  England  hostage  mediator 
Terry  Walte  was  shot  and  seriously  wound- 
ed while  trying  to  escape  from  his  Beirut 
kidnapers,  a  West  German  newspaper  said 
Thursday. 

Th«  mass  circulation  Blld  newspaper 
quoted  "Beirut  security  circles"  as  saying 
Walte.  49.  was  shot  by  a  guard  with  a  ma- 
chine pistol  as  he  tried  to  flee. 

BUd  described  Waite's  wound  as  life- 
threatening. 

It  said  terrorists  had  placed  Walte,  an  em- 
issary of  the  Church  of  England,  on  trial 
before  a  secret  court. 

Watte  has  been  missing  in  Beirut  since 
January  20.  His  disappearance  has  led  to 
numottus  rumors  about  what  might  have 
happened  to  him. 

He  had  gone  to  Beirut  to  try  to  negotiate 
the  release  of  western  hostages  being  held 
there  by  various  shadowy  groups. 

The  newspaper,  which  sometimes  deals  in 
sensationalism  and  gossip,  is  considered  to 
have  excellent  security  and  government 
sources. 


SENATE  RULES  AND 
PROCEDURES 

MrJ  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  yesterday 
before  the  Senate  went  out,  I  sought 
by  unanimous  consent  to  call  up  S.  83, 
the  energy  conservation  standards  bill. 
A  similar  bill  passed  last  year,  passed 
the  Senate  by  unanimous  consent, 
passed  the  House  unanimously,  with 
so  little  controversy  I  guess  there  was 
no  roUcaU  vote  necessary  in  either 
body.  The  unanimous-consent  request 
was  objected  to  yesterday,  and  so  this 
morning  I  have  attempted  to  get  the 
measure  up  before  the  Senate. 

First,  of  course,  I  should  say  just 
briefly  that  in  the  old  days  the  read- 
ing of  the  Journal  had  to  go  forward  if 
there  was  an  objection  to  dispensing 
with  that  reading. 

When  television  made  its  debut  here 
in  the  Senate,  I  asked  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee to  report  out  some  riiles  which 
would  help  to  speed  up  the  operation, 
and  wliich  would,  hopefully,  avoid  the 
spectacle  of  long  filibusters  such  as  we 
have  seen  at  times  in  the  recent  past 
but  during  which,  various  dilatory  mo- 
tions and  dilatory  quorums  and  so  on 
were  utilized  in  order  to  delay  the 
business  of  the  people,  and  to  delay 
the  action  of  the  Senate  thereon. 

So,  under  one  of  those  new  rules— I 
will  name  two  of  them— Senators  will 
recall  that  the  overall  cap  which  used 
to  be  100  hours  following  the  invoking 
of  cloture  was  lowered  to  30  hours.  An- 
other rules  change  that  was  made  with 
the  advent  of  TV  in  the  Senate  was 
that  there  is  a  new  motion  available 
now.  It  is  a  nondebatable  motion  to 
approve  the  Journal  to  date,  so  that  it 
does  not  have  to  be  read.  I  asked  unan- 
imous consent  early  in  the  session 
today  that  the  Journal  be  approved  to 
date.  That  was  objected  to  by  Mr. 
Gramm.  Then  I  moved  that  the  Jour- 
nal be  approved  to  date.  That  is  a  new 
and  nondebatable  motion  under  the 
new  rule. 


On  thrte  occasions  our  distinguished 
coUeague^  Mr.  Gramm,  put  in  quorum 
calls.  We  had  established  a  quorum 
three  times  ijefore  I  made  my  point  of 
order. 

If  a  motion  to  proceed  can  be  made 
immediately  following  the  close  of 
morning  business,  or  after  the  first 
hour  of  the  2  hours  of  a  new  legisla- 
tive day  has  transpired,  then  that 
motion  to  proceed  to  take  up  a  matter 
is  not  debatable.  Once  the  2  hours, 
called  the  morning  hour,  have  tran- 
spired, any  motion  to  proceed  then  is 
debatable 

So.  Mr.  Gramm  was  trying  to  achieve 
his  goal  of  preventing  the  majority 
leader  from  making  a  nondebatable 
motion.  He  has  achieved  that  goal  for 
today.  So  he  won  the  battle  for  today. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  say,  however, 
that  a  new  point  of  order  regarding 
the  approval  of  the  Journal,  has  been 
established  by  the  Senate.  And  that 
point  of  order  is  that  when  a  motion 
to  approve  the  Journal  has  been  made, 
there  can  be  no  quorum  calls  thereaf- 
ter, once  a  quonmi  has  been  estab- 
lished—in the  light  of  this  new  rule, 
the  intent  of  which  was  to  eliminate 
dilatory  motions,  dilatory  quorums, 
and  so  on— to  prevent  the  vote  on  the 
approval  bf  the  Journal.  This  point  of 
order  was  upheld  by  the  Senate.  It  was 
not  a  ruling  by  the  Chair.  It  was  the 
decision  of  the  Senate— which  is  the 
most  substantial  precedent  that  can  l>e 
established.  If  the  Senate,  as  a  body, 
puts  its  sljamp  and  its  imprimatur  on  a 
decision,  that  is  a  decision  of  the  high- 
est degree. 

The  Senate  upheld  the  point  of 
order  that  I  made;  namely,  that  in  this 
situation  In  which  the  effort  is  being 
made  to  have  the  Journal  approved,  it 
is  a  highly  privileged  motion,  and  con- 
tinued quoruim  calls  are,  therefore  dil- 
atory. 

A  quorum  had  been  established 
three  times.  It  was  obvious  that  the  re- 
peated quorum  calls  were  made  for  dil- 
atory purposes. 

We  used  to  see  the  same  thing 
happen  under  cloture,  imtil  the 
Senate  established  the  precedent  that 
quorum  calls  can  be  dilatory  under  clo- 
ture. 

Once  the  Senate  made  that  decision 
upholding  my  point  of  order,  it  was 
then  incumbent  upon  the  Chair  to  put 
the  question  on  the  motion  to  approve 
the  Journal.  The  yeas  and  nays  had 
been  ordered.  The  Chair  was  advised 
to  put  that  motion.  But  the  Chair,  in- 
stead, recognized  a  Senator  who  again 
suggested  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 
That  was  what  the  point  of  order  was 
all  about.  The  Senate  had  just  stated, 
by  a  roUcall  vote,  that  quorum  calls  in 
the  situation  I  have  described,  were 
dilatory  and  that  the  Chair  must  put 
the  question  forthwith  on  the  motion 
to  approve  the  Journal. 


I  will  say  most  respectfully  to  the 
Chair— and  the  Vice  President  is  in 
the  Chair,  he  is  the  constitutional  Pre- 
siding Officer  of  the  Senate— the  Par- 
liamentarian had  advised  the  Chair  as 
to  what  the  action  was  that  the 
Senate  had  taken. 

I  can  understand  that  possibly  the 
Chair  did  not  understand,  walking  into 
a  situation  such  as  he  did.  Perhaps  he 
was  confused  about  the  matter. 

But  let  me  say  this:  The  Parliamen- 
tarian had  properly  advised  the  Chair, 
but  it  was  not  the  Parliamentarian's 
advice  that  the  Chair  disregarded;  it 
was  the  Senate's  advice.  It  was  the 
Senate's  decision  that  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent disregarded. 

I  am  going  to  ask  unanimous  consent 
in  a  moment  that  the  Vice  President 
have  a  chance  to  respond  because  the 
Vice  President  cannot  respond  unless 
the  Senate  gives  its  consent. 

Upon  one  previous  occasion,  let  me 
say  for  the  record.  Senator  Baker,  the 
then  minority  leader,  when  I  was  ma- 
jority leader  previously,  sought  recog- 
nition of  the  Chair.  A  Vice  President 
of  my  party  was  presiding.  The  Vice 
President  of  my  party  did  not  recog- 
nize the  minority  leader  who,  next  to 
the  majority  leader,  is  accorded  by 
custom,  longstanding  custom,  first  rec- 
ognition after  the  majority  leader.  But 
the  Vice  President  did  not  recognize 
the  minority  leader.  I  spoke  rather 
scathingly  to  the  Vice  President  on 
that  occasion  and  insisted  that  the  mi- 
nority leader  be  recognized. 

Afterward,  I  apologized  to  the  Vice 
President,  not  that  I  was  wrong  in 
what  I  was  insisting  upon,  but  wrong 
in  not  giving  the  Vice  President  on 
that  occasion  a  chance  to  respond. 

So  I  have  asked  the  distinguished 
Presiding  Officer,  the  Vice  President 
of  the  United  States,  to  remain  be- 
cause I  said  I  wanted  to  state  for  the 
record  what  happened.  I  wanted  to  say 
it  while  he  was  here,  and  I  informed 
him  that  it  was  my  intent  to  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  he  be  permitted  to 
respond. 

I  close  by  saying  that  we  cannot  op- 
erate on  this  basis.  When  the  Senate 
has  spoken,  surely  the  Presiding  Offi- 
cer, and  it  matters  not  whom,  should 
rule  and  act  in  accordance  with  the  de- 
cision of  the  Senate,  which,  in  this  in- 
stance, had  just— just— been  made. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Vice  President  may  be 
permitted  to  respond. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  Majority  Leader  and  Members 
of  the  Senate,  first  of  all  I  do  appreci- 
ate the  courtesy  of  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  in  offering  me  this 
right  to  reply.  I  recognize  that  it  is 
only  because  of  his  willingness  to  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  am  afforded 
time  to  reply. 

I  have  been  President  of  the  Senate 
for  6  years,  or  a  little  over  6  years.  I 


have  not  been  here  all  the  time.  But  I 
have  tried  to  preside  with  a  commit- 
ment to  fair  play.  I  came  here  today  to 
guarantee  fair  play.  In  my  judgment  it 
has  been  provided.  My  respect  for  the 
majority  leader's  expertise  on  the 
rules  of  the  Senate,  and  he  is  one  of 
the  great  parliamentarians  in  hiis  own 
right,  my  respect  for  that  notwith- 
standing, in  the  opinion  of  the  Chair  I 
acted  within  the  rules  of  the  Senate.  I 
can  assure  the  Senate  that  I  acted 
only  to  guarantee  fair  play. 

Now,  if  the  subsequent  debate 
proves  that  I  did  not  so  act,  I  feel  that 
I  should  do  what  the  leader  himself 
has  said  he  did  on  one  occasion,  and 
that  is  to  apologize  to  him  and  to 
apologize  to  the  Senate. 

It  is  not  my  judgment  that  that  is  so 
at  this  point,  but  I  can  assure  you  that 
opinions  are  going  to  be  heard  from  all 
kinds  of  scholars  to  this  question.  If  it 
is  established  with  objectivity  that  I 
have  not  acted  in  accordance  with  the 
rules  of  the  Senate,  I  will,  Mr.  Leader, 
apologize  forthwith. 

I  appreciate  your  giving  me  this  op- 
portunity to  express  myself. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent. I  say  most  respectfully  that  the 
matter  speaks  for  itself.  It  is  on  the 
record.  I  do  not  intend  to  carry  it  on 
any  further.  The  Vice  President  owes 
me  no  apology.  I  am  merely  a  Member 
of  this  body.  He  owes  me  no  apology. 

As  I  stated  earlier,  he  could  have 
been  confused  when  he  came  to  the 
Chair,  he  could  have  misunderstood 
the  instructions  that  were  given  him.  I 
am  confident  that  the  situation  was 
explained  to  him  t>efore  he  took  the 
Chair,  as  circumstances  should  have 
been  explained.  Perhaps  there  was  a 
conflict  in  views.  We  all  make  mis- 
takes. I  have  made  lots  of  them.  I 
never  hesitate  to  confess  when  I  have 
made  one.  The  Vice  President  owes  me 
no  apology. 

I  say  let  the  matter  stand. 

Now,  unless  the  Vice  President 
wishes  to  respond  further,  and  if  he 
does,  I  will  be  glad  to  ask 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Thank  you 
very  much.  I  just  want  to  get  out  of 
here. 


NATIONAL  APPLIANCE  ENERGY 
CONSERVATION  ACT 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  consid- 
eration of  Calendar  Order  No.  15,  S. 
83. 

Mr.  DOLE  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  minor- 
ity leader. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
just  say  a  word.  I  wish  to  thank  t>oth 
the  majority  leader  and  the  Presiding 
Officer. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
distinguished  minority  leader  yield? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Yes. 


Mr.  BYRD.  May  I  say  that  I  had  no 
intention  that  the  Republican  leader 
not  speak  or  that  any  other  Senator 
not  be  permitted  to  speak.  But  the 
motion  has  been  made.  The  n^Q^on  is 
before  the  Senate.  The  distinguished 
Republican  leader  can  speak  to  the 
motion.  Unless  anyone  thinks  by 
making  the  motion  I  was  shutting  off 
anyone  from  speaking,  I  had  no  inten- 
tion. Had  I  had  such  an  intention.  I 
would  have  shown  a  terrible  ignorance 
of  the  rules  of  this  body. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  let  me  in- 
dicate before  my  colleagues  leave  that 
I  do  appreciate  the  comments  of  the 
majority  leader.  I  know  how  difficult 
it  is  to  get  things  moving  in  this  body. 
I  have  gone  tlirough  the  same  frustra- 
tion. 

I  remind  the  majority  leader  that 
under  the  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate,  as  I  understand  them— I  do 
not  understand  them  as  well  as  the 
majority  leader— what  we  did  in  effect 
was  change  the  Senate  rules  and  in 
the  process,  ignored  nile  V  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  which 
states: 

1.  No  motion  to  suspend,  modify,  or 
amend  any  rule,  or  any  part  thereof,  shall 
be  in  order,  except  on  one  day's  notice  in 
writing,  specifying  precisely  the  rule  or  part 
proposed  to  be  suspended,  modified,  or 
amended,  and  the  purpose  thereof.  Any  rule 
may  be  suspended  without  notice  by  the 
unanimous  consent  of  the  Senate,  except  as 
otherwise  provided  by  the  rules. 

That  is  point  No.  1. 

Point  No.  2:  A  Senator  was  on  his 
feet  seeking  recognition.  This  time  it 
was  a  Republican;  at  some  later  time  it 
might  be  a  Democrat.  Under  the 
precedents  of  the  Senate,  as  I  under- 
stand them,  no  Senator  is  ever  denied 
recognition  because,  as  far  as  I  know, 
it  is  assumed  that  he  is  seeking  recog- 
nition for  some  legislative  purpose.  In 
this  case,  it  was  Senator  Gramm. 

The  decision  to  proceed  with  the 
vote  on  the  point  of  order  assumed  the 
validity  of  the  point  of  order  before  it 
was  voted  on;  in  other  words,  by  not 
even  hearing  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Texas.  So  I  think  there  are  a 
number  of  issues  that  were  not  ad- 
dressed. 

Very  frankly,  I  was  one  of  those  will- 
ing to  eliminate  the  motion  to  proceed 
to  speed  up  the  Senate  business.  It 
seemed  to  me  there  still  might  be 
some  way  to  resolve  this.  So  we  now 
have  new  precedents,  we  have  made 
new  rules,  without  1  day's  notice,  with- 
out any  debate,  without  any  opportu- 
nity for  those  to  be  heard  on  either 
side. 

Finally,  I  would  say  this.  I  certainly 
say  it  in  all  respect,  but  the  minority 
leader,  as  far  as  I  know,  in  the  last  6 
years,  has  never  been  denied  recogni- 
tion under  my  stewardship  or  the 
stewardship  of  Senator  Baker.  I  was 
on  my  feet  seeking  recognition  in  an 
effort   to   appeal   the   ruling  of   the 
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Chair,  and  I  waa  not  reoogniaed.  I  was 
aeddng  the  yeas  and  nays. 

Maybe  that  was  an  oversight  I  hope 
it  was  an  oversight.  I  cannot  recall, 
«iwi  there  may  have  been  a  time — I 
thfatk  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  has  pointed  out  one— when  the 
^Hoe  President  may  have  Ignored  Sena- 
tor Bakb  when  he  was  minority 
leader.  I  think  the  record  should  re- 
flect that  If  that  is  the  way  it  Is  going 
to  wcn^  we  could  have  a  lot  of  prob- 
lems here.  We  do  not  want  any  prob- 
lems. I  want  to  cooperate  with  the  ma- 
jority leader.  I  have,  and  I  Intend  to  do 
so,  because  I  share  his  view  that  the 
leader  is  reqionsible  for  moving  the 
ledslaticm  through  this  body,  either 
the  Democratic  or  the  Republican 
leader.  I  think  it  is  a  burden  we  share, 
and  it  is  up  to  us  to  persuade  our  col- 
leagues from  time  to  time  to  let  us 
proceed  with  the  business  at  hand. 

So,  it  would  seem  to  me  there  was  in- 
tervening business  between  the  two 
quorum  caUs.  This  would  seem  one 
way  to  speed  it  up.  The  Senate  now 
has  a  new  preoedoit.  I  hope  we  might 
back  off  if  we  are  going  to  change  the 
rules,  give  it  1  day's  notice,  have  some 
debate,  or  do  it  under  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate. 

I  also  hope— again.  I  think  the  Vice 
President— in  this  case  the  Presiding 
Officer- ruled  correctly.  I  think  the 
Presiding  Officer  who  was  there 
before  him  made  an  error  in  not  recog- 
nising the  Republican  leader,  Just  as  a 
matter  of  comity  or  whatever,  or  ac- 
commodation. As  far  as  I  know,  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  was  not 
seekho;  recognition.  If  that  were  the 
case,  I  would  not  have  contested  that. 
I  was  on  my  feet,  standing  in  the 
second  row,  iwpeaUng  the  ruling  of 
the  Chair  and  attempting  to  get  the 
yeas  and  nays.  So  I  hope  that  if  this 
has  been  an  exercise,  perhaps  we  have 
learned  something.  I  hope  that  it 
would  not  keep  us  from  moving  ahead 
on  the  business  at  hand. 

I  would  like  to  get  an  agreement  on 
this  particular  bilL  I  attempted  to  do 
that  last  night,  as  the  majority  leader 
knows,  and  was  not  successful.  I  am 
still  trying  to  get  an  agreement  to 
have  some  time  certain  when  we  will 
vote  (m  passage.  I  shall  be  happy  to 
discuss  that  with  the  majority  leader 
because,  notwithstanding  the  events  of 
the  last  2%  hours,  we  stiU  have  a  lot  of 
work  to  do,  will  have  this  year.  While 
this  may  have  speeded  up  the  process 
a  bit,  it  may,  in  the  longrun,  not  work 
that  way. 

I  thank  the  majority  leader  and 
thank  aU  Senators. 

Mr.  BYRD  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  major- 
ity leader. 

(Mr.  FOWLER  assumed  the  Chair.) 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  shall  be  brief.  First,  let 
me  say  the  distinguished  Republican 
leader  has  been  most  cooperative.  I 
could  not  ask  for  better  cooperation 


than  I  have  received  as  majority 
leader  in  attempting  to  move  the  busi- 
ness of  the  Senate  forward. 

Seoond,  may  I  Join  with  the  minority 
leader  and  say  I  hope  the  events  of 
today  wiU  not— will  not — come  back  to 
haunt  us. 

The  distinguished  minority  leader 
hopes  that  what  has  happened  here 
with  respect  to  the  establishment  of  a 
point  of  order  will  not  cause  a  problem 
down  the  road.  I  made  my  statement 
with  respect  to  the  then  Presiding  Of- 
ficer, the  constitutional  Presiding  Of- 
ficer, Vice  President  Bush,  while  he 
was  here.  I  hope  that  the  Chair's 
action  that  was  taken  today  will  not 
occur  again  because  such  could  impede 
the  work  on  the  business  of  the 
people. 

As  to  the  points  that  were  made  by 
the  distinguished  minority  leader,  let 
me  say  most  respectfully  that  his  ref- 
erence to  rule  V,  which  requires  that 
there  be  written  notice  1  day  in  ad- 
vance for  suspension  or  changes  of 
rules  is  imprecise.  We  were  not  chang- 
ing the  rules.  The  rules  do  not  require 
a  day's  notice  in  writing  to  make  a 
point  of  order.  What  happened  here 
was  that  a  point  of  order  was  made 
and  the  Senate  sustained  that  point  of 
order.  So  rule  V  had  nothing  to  do 
with  that.  There  was  no  change  of  the 
rules.  It  is  simply  that  the  Senate  es- 
tablished a  precedent  and  there  is  no 
requirement  in  that  rules  or  in  the 
precedents  or  in  Robert's  Rules  of 
Order  or  in  Jefferson's  Manual  that 
there  be  a  day's  notice  in  writing  that 
a  point  of  order  is  going  to  be  made. 

Of  course,  I  made  this  point  of  order 
after  I  saw  what  was  happening  here: 
Quorum  calls  for  the  establishment  of 
a  quorum,  were  repeated  and  repeated; 
of  course,  it  was  obvious  that  those 
quorum  calls  were  dilatory.  I  do  not 
say  ttiat  disrespectfully  of  Mr.  Grahm 
at  all. 

Third,  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  made  reference  to  the  recogni- 
tion of  Mr.  Graioc.  Well,  Mr.  Qramm 
suggested  the  absence  of  a  quorum 
which,  by  decision  of  the  Senate,  had 
just  been  ruled  out  of  order,  been 
ruled  dilatory  in  the  circumstances 
just  described.  So  it  was  not  a  matter 
of  recognizing  Mr.  Gramm.  His  sugges- 
tion that  a  quonun  was  not  present 
should  have  been  stated  by  the  Chair 
as  being  dilatory  and  the  Chair  should 
have  instructed  the  clerk  to  proceed  to 
call  the  roll  on  the  vote. 

The  able  minority  leader  has  said  he 
was  on  his  feet  to  appeal  the  ruling  of 
the  Chair.  The  Chair  had  not  niled. 
There  was  nothing  to  appeal.  It  was 
the  Senate  that  had  spoken.  You  do 
not  appeal  the  decision  of  the  Senate. 
Thai  is  not  a  ruling  of  the  Chair. 

As  I  said  earlier,  when  the  Senate 
decides,  that  is  above  a  ruling  of  the 
Chair  because  it  is  the  body  itself— of 
which  we  are  all  Members  and  which 


is  larger  than  the  sum  of  all  of  its 
parts— that  has  spoken. 

Mr.  DOIjE.  Will  the  majority  leader 
yield? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Yes. 

Mr.  DOIjE.  At  that  point,  the  Senate 
had  not  ruled.  That  is  the  point  I 
made.  Had  the  Senate  ruled,  I  think 
the  majority  leader  is  correct;  but 
there  had  not  been  a  decision  by  the 
Senate,  and  I  was  appealing  what  indi- 
rectly was  a  ruling  by  the  Chair  by  ig- 
noring the  request  for  recognition  by 
the  Senator  from  Texas,  and  sought 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  that  ruling.  But 
the  Senate  had  not  acted. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  stand 
corrected.  I  thought  that  it  was  after 
the  Senate  had  acted. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Will  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD.  And  the  Senator  from 
Texas  was  seeking  to  establish  a 
quorum  call.  I  thought  that  that  was 
when  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  had  reference  to  appealing  the 
ruling  of  the  Chair,  and  I  am  sorry. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  BYBD.  Yes,  surely.  I  am  going 
to  yield  the  floor  shortly. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader  has  not  yielded  the 
floor.  The  majority  leader  is  recog- 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Will  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Yes.  Yes.  I  would  be 
happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  I  would  like  my  col- 
leagues to  understand  what  happened 
here.  I  think  it  is  important.  The  dis- 
tinguished leader  mentioned  my  name 
and  I  thank  him  for  his  courtesy  in  al- 
lowing me  to  explain  how  we  came 
here  and  how  I  perceive  what  hap- 
pened. 

Last  night  as  we  moved  to  this  bill— I 
have  been  deeply  concerned  about  the 
bill,  believing  that  it  has  not  been  ade- 
quately debated,  that  many  of  our  col- 
leagues h^ve  not  looked  at  it— I  asked 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  and 
the  distiiwuished  minority  leader  If  we 
might  agree  to  a  imanimous-consent 
request  that  would  make  this  bill  the 
pending  business  when  we  returned, 
thereby  giving  a  week  for  the  adminis- 
tration, which  vetoed  this  bill  with  a 
pocket  veto  last  year,  to  potentially 
work  out  a  compromise,  to  allow  those 
of  us  who  are  concerned  about  it  to 
get  out  our  concerns  so  that  we  might 
have  at  least  what  this  Senator  per- 
ceived to  be  an  informed  vote. 

I  remind  my  colleagues  that  in  per- 
haps the  first  apocryphal  story  about 
the  role  of  the  Senate,  when  Jefferson 
returned  from  France  to  have  break- 
fast with  George  Washington,  he 
asked  Washington  what  the  Senate 
was  for  in  the  Constitution,  not  under- 


standing why  we  would  want  two 
Houses.  Washington,  looking  at  Jeffer- 
son, noted  that  Jefferson,  like  many 
southerners  then  as  now.  had  pouicU 
his  coffee  into  a  saucer,  said  to  Jeffer- 
son, the  Senate  is  yoiu*  saucer.  When 
the  passion  of  the  moment  passes 
through  the  House,  the  Senate  is  the 
saucer  to  let  those  passions  cool. 

My  objective  was  simply  to  have  a 
week  to  allow  potential  compromise,  to 
avoid  another  veto  and  a  debate  on  a 
veto  override,  to  get  the  facts  out  in 
terms  of  appliances  that  would  not  be 
available,  that  could  not  force,  if  this 
bill  were  adopted,  those  in  Alaska  to 
buy  air-conditioners  that  meet  the 
same  standards  that  make  sense  in 
Texas  and  those  in  Texas  to  buy  heat- 
ers that  make  sense  in  Alaska. 

Now,  as  far  as  what  happened  from 
a  parliamentary  i}oint  of  view,  I  can 
speak  for  only  what  my  eyes  were  able 
to  behold.  I  had  stood  up  and  ad- 
dressed the  Presiding  Officer  and  said, 
Mr.  President,  I  make  a  point  of  order 
that  a  quonun  is  not  present.  The  dis- 
tinguished clerk  had  not  moved  to  call 
the  roll.  The  distinguished  majority 
leader  had  raised  a  point  of  order,  as- 
serting that  my  request  should  not  be 
in  order.  We  had  yet  to  have  a  vote  on 
that  point  of  order,  and  therefore  it 
was  not  part  of  the  rules  or  the  prece- 
dents of  the  U.S.  Senate.  The  Presid- 
ing Officer  ruled  on  the  basis  of  a 
point  that  was  yet  to  be  decided  be- 
cause in  fact  there  had  been  no  rollcall 
vote.  He  denied  me  the  right  of  recog- 
nition. He  denied  me  the  right  to 
make  a  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
was  not  present.  In  my  opinion,  he  did 
not  have  that  right.  He  may  have  had 
the  power  to  do  it.  In  fact,  that  power 
was  exercised.  But  he  did  not  have  the 
right. 

The  change  in  rules  that  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  has  referred 
to  had  not  occurred.  We  had  not  had  a 
rollcall  vote.  But  the  Presiding  Offi- 
cer, before  the  Senate  had  decided 
anything,  used  a  point  of  order  that 
had  not  been  adopted,  that  was  not 
part  of  the  rules,  that  was  not  psut  of 
the  precedents  to  deny  me  the  right  to 
the  floor.  He  had  the  power  to  do  it, 
but  he  did  not  have  the  right  to  do  it. 

That  is  what  I  contested.  It  is  on 
that  basis  that  the  distinguished  Vice 
President  made  his  ruling  that  my  re- 
quest for  recognition  had  occurred 
before  a  rollcall  vote  had  occurred. 
That  I  see  is  the  issue.  So  I  wanted  my 
colleagues  to  understand  the  objective 
of  this  exercise. 

I  am  perfectly  willing  to  enter  into  a 
unanimous-consent  request  to  have 
this  as  the  pending  business  when  we 
return  and  then  to  debate  amend- 
ments and  to  dispose  of  it.  But  I  was 
simply  exercising  my  right  to  prevent 
a  procedure  that  denied  debate  on 
calling  up  this  amendment  during  the 
2  hours  that  we  were  initiating  a  new 
day. 


That  is  a  right  that  every  Senator 
has.  It  is  part  of  the  rights  of  the  mi- 
nority. And  when  we  trample  on  those 
1  Ights,  we  hurt  the  body. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  addressed  the 
Chair. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG  addressed  the 
Chair. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  still 
have  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader  has  not  jrielded  the 
floor. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
we  are  talking  about  two  different  sit- 
uations. The  able  Senator  is  address- 
ing the  situation  earlier  when  he  was 
about  to  suggest  the  absence  of  an- 
other quorum.  But  I  exercised  my 
right  also  to  address  the  Chair  and  by 
custom  the  majority  leader  is  given 
first  recognition.  And  so  I  made  my 
point  of  order.  The  distinguished  Sen- 
ator I  think  is  referring  to  his  way. 
which  is  perfectly  appropriate,  of  sug- 
gesting the  absence  of  a  quorum  by 
making  a  point  of  order  that  a  quonun 
is  not  present. 

Well,  that  is  a  different  kind  of 
point  of  order.  The  point  of  order  I 
was  making  was  a  point  that  went  to 
the  setting  of  a  precedent.  Making  a 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present  is  done  every  day  here.  We  do 
it  in  one  form  or  another.  "I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum."  is  making  a 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present.  We  are  talking  about  two  dif- 
ferent situations.  I  am  talking  about  a 
situation  that  developed  after  the  Sen- 
ator had  spoken  on  the  point  of  order 
and  had  sustained  the  point  of  order, 
and,  that  point  of  order  having  been 
sustained,  the  Presiding  Officer,  who 
was  the  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States  at  that  point,  instead  of  asking 
the  clerk  to  call  the  roll  on  the  motion 
to  approve  the  Joiu^ial,  recognized  the 
suggestion  of  the  able  Senator  from 
Texas  that  there  was  no  quorum 
present,  and  that  is  Just  precisely  what 
the  Senate  had  Just  spoken  against. 

I  do  not  want  to  belabor  the  point. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  If  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  will  yield 

Mr.  BYRD.  Yes. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President, 
point  of  order.  The  Senator  may  not 
yield  the  floor  except  for  a  question. 
Other  Senators,  with  all  due  respect, 
have  been  trying  to  get  recognized. 

Mr.  BYRD  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader  has  the  floor.  He  may 
Shield  for  a  question  because  the  time  is 
his  determination. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  hope  we 
have  not  gotten  to  the  point  where  I 
have  to  go  to  extraordinary  lengths  to 
protect  my  right  of  the  floor.  I  do  not 
intend  to  hold  the  floor.  But  questions 
have  been  raised  here  as  to  what  hap- 
pened, and  I  think  it  is  well  that  we 
try  to  resolve  the  differences  if  we  can. 
I  do  not  have  any  more  to  say  about 


what  the  record  is.  The  record  will  so 
show.  But  let  me  simply  say  that  I  am 
trying  to  get  this  measure  before  the 
Senate,  which  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  wiU  not  object. 

Mr.  BYRD  [continuing].  Has  asked 
me  to  get  before  the  Senate. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  I  will  be  brief. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  yield,  Mr.  President, 
without  losing  my  right  to  the  floor 
and  without  it's  being  counted  against 
me  as  a  second  speech. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
simply  like  to  clarify  what  happened 
one  more  time,  because  I  think  we  all 
want  to  know  what  the  truth  is. 

I  can  speak  for  only  what  I  perceived 
happened.  I  believe  that  I  had  the 
floor,  making  a  point  of  order  that  a 
quonun  was  not  present,  before  any 
movement  had  been  made  to  call  the 
roll  on  the  point  of  order  and  the 
ruling  of  the  Chair  that  had  been 
sought  by  the  distinguished  majority 
leader.  I  cannot  testify  that  that  is  a 
fact,  so  I  am  willing  to  say  that  either 
I  was  wrong  or  the  Chair  was  wrong 
when  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  was  recognized  after  I  had  been 
recognized  and  made  what  at  that 
point  was  a  legitimate  point  of  order. 

The  distinguished  majority  leader 
asked  for  the  yeas  and  nays;  but  after 
he  had  spoken,  I  came  back  again, 
before  a  rollcall  had  occurred,  and  re- 
iterated my  point  of  order  that  a 
quonun  was  not  present. 

What  the  Chair  did  was  based  on  a 
pending  point  of  order  that  had  not 
been  adopted  by  the  Senate.  I  was 
denied  the  floor.  That,  in  my  opinion, 
was  a  mistake.  We  can  debate  whether 
or  not  I  had  the  floor  before  the  ma- 
jority leader,  who  had  right  to  the 
floor  first— I  do  not  dispute  that- 
sought  the  floor.  But  I  had  the  floor 
not  only  before  the  majority  leader 
but  after  the  majority  leader  and 
before  any  calling  of  the  roll  had  oc- 
curred. At  that  point,  I  had  every 
right  to  raise  a  point  of  order. 

The  Vice  President  then  came  and 
ruled  on  the  basis  of  that  right. 

I  wanted  to  get  that  clarified,  and  I 
appreciate  the  kindness  of  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  Just  say  this, 
finally,  and  I  will  sit  down. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from 
Texas  has  proposed  that  there  be  a 
unanimous-consent  order  entered  that 
this  measiu^,  which  I  have  mentioned 
now  to  come  up  before  the  Senate,  go 
over  imtil  after  the  holiday  recess  and 
that  we  arrive  at  some  agreement 
which  would  provide  for  action  on  the 
measure  at  that  time. 
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Mr.  President,  there  is  nothing  else 
on  this  calendar  that  can  be  called  up 
today.  I  gave  ample  notice  that  this 
measure  was  going  to  be  called  up.  I 
gave  amide  notice  that  if  action  were 
not  completed  on  the  highway  bill  and 
(m  this  measure  on  yesterday,  we 
would  be  in  today,  and  that  if  we  did 
not  complete  action  on  both  today,  we 
would  be  in  tomorrow. 

TiaX  is  where  we  are.  Why  should 
the  Senate  put  this  matter  over  untU 
after  the  recess?  It  was  reported  and 
placed  on  the  calendar  on  June  30.  It 
passed  both  Houses  last  year.  It  might 
be  subtly  different  from  what  it  was 
in  form  at  that  time. 

As  the  majority  leader  of  the 
Senate,  I  have  the  responsibility  to  try 
to  keep  the  Senate  moving  and  to  act 
on  the  calendar.  Somebody  has  to 
have  that  responsibility,  and  I  accept 
it.  I  do  not  think  I  can  simply  breal^ 
and  run  whm  there  are  threats  to 
ddMiy  the  Senate's  business. 

Senators  are  acting  within  their 
right  if  they  want  to  object  to  the  call- 
ing up  of  a  measure.  I  saw  this  as  a 
fight  that  was  c(»ning.  I  understood 
fuU  well  what  it  was— that  if  unani- 
mous consent  were  not  granted,  there 
would  be  efforts  to  forestaU  action  on 
the  motion  to  proceed.  I  understood 
that.  It  was  made  perfectly  clear  to 
me. 

What  am  I  to  do.  with  2  full  days 
here— today  and  tomorrow?  Quit? 
Leave  the  field?  Take  my  broken 
sword,  plunge  it  into  the  dust,  ride  off 
like  a  craven  coward  into  the  sunset? 
That  woiild  not  be  doing  my  duty.  So  I 
have  made  the  motion  to  proceed. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiana is  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee, and  I  am  going  to  yield  the  floor. 
and  any  Senator  who  wishes  to  get 
recognised  has  a  right  to  try.  But  I 
have  the  responsibility.  Mr.  President, 
to  try  to  keep  the  schedule  going,  and 
I  am  going  to  do  the  best  I  can  to  do 
that.  Obviously,  this  effort  today  was 
a  dilatory  effort  to  keep  the  majority 
leader  from  getting  before  the  Senate 
a  motion  to  take  up  S.  86  at  a  time 
when  that  motion  would  not  be  debat- 
able. The  distinguished  Senator  from 
Texas  succeeded  today,  with  the  help 
of  the  Vice  President,  so  he  won  the 
battle  for  now.  But  if  we  have  to  fight 
the  battle  over  again,  the  Senate  has 
established  a  valuable  precedent. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  and  Mr.  ARM- 
STRONG addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The 
Chair   recognises   the   Senator   from 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
fully  support  the  efforts  of  the  majori- 
ty leader.  I  did  not  mean  to  siiggest  a 
moment  ago  that  I  was  interfering 
with  his  right  to  the  floor.  I  simply 
thought  we  ought  to  establish  that 
other  Senators  should  be  able  to  speak 
at  least  once  before  the  Senator  from 
Texas  spoke  again.  That  was  my  only 


point.  I  quite  agree  with  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  President,  if  there  was  ever  a  bill 
that  did  not  merit  this  kind  of  consti- 
tutional challenge,  this  tund  of  full- 
blown debate  in  the  Senate,  it  is  this 
simple,  bipartisan,  nonpartisan,  wide 
array  of  interests  coming  together  in 
one  bill.  This  is  it,  Mr.  President. 

The  consiuners  support  this  bill. 
There  is  broad  consumer  interest  be- 
cause the  consumers  think  they  will 
get  a  cheaper  price  if  you  have  one 
standard. 

The  States  strongly  support  this  bill 
because  they  recognize  that  you 
should  not  have  a  crazy  quilt  of 
States'  standards  for  appliances.  The 
environmentalists  support  this  bill. 
The  Senate  has  supported  this  bill 
almost  without  objection.  The  House 
has  supported  this  bill  almost  without 
objection.  The  objection  is  so  narrow, 
Mr.  President,  as  to  be  almost  non- 
existent. 

We  have  sought  someone  to  talk  to 
about  this.  No  one  has  approached  me, 
as  the  floor  manager  of  the  bill.  No 
one  has  approached  me  to  put  an 
amendment  in,  in  the  Senate  commit- 
tee, or  to  be  heard  on  the  Senate  floor. 

We  have  read  into  the  record,  in  the 
Senate  committee,  evidence  from 
economists,  conservative  economists, 
who  were  on  Ronald  Reagan's  own 
steering  committee,  who  broadly  sup- 
port this.  Where  the  opposition  is,  I  do 
not  know.  But  we  are  ready  to  debate 
now.  We  were  ready  to  debate  yester- 
day. We  are  ready  to  consider  amend- 
ments. 

If  there  is  an  amendment  and  it  has 
any  substance  to  it,  let  us  bring  it  out 
here;  let  us  put  it  in  this  saucer  of  the 
Senate  and  cool  it  and  discuss  it  fully, 
discuss  it  aU  day,  if  necessary. 

If  there  are  a  whole  series  of  amend- 
ments, let  us  consider  them,  whatever 
they  are.  But,  no,  we  are  not  being 
asked  to  consider  amendments.  We  are 
not  being  asked  to  consider  the  sub- 
stance. We  are  being  asked  to  stop  the 
Senate  dead  in  its  tracks— and  for 
what,  I  do  not  know.  We  are  not  even 
given  the  option  of  putting  this  over 
and  having  a  time  certain  for  floor 
action.  We  are  not  given  the  option  of 
a  Ume  agreement.  We  have  been 
trying  to  get  a  time  agreement.  We 
say,  let  us  consider  it  with  or  without 
a  time  agreement. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  no  fear  of 
bringing  this  bill  in  all  its  component 
parts— and  any  amendment  anybody 
can  bring  up— to  the  full  light  of  the 
Senate.  We  are  ready  to  debate  it  and 
consider  it.  If  there  is  any  logic  to 
those  amendments,  if  there  is  any 
logic  to  that  opposition,  we  will  deal 
with  that,  and  I  believe  we  wiU  pass  it 
promptly,  because  we  have  support  on 
that  side  of  the  aisle  and  on  this  side 
of  the  aisle. 

If  there  is  something  they  know 
about,  they  have  not  told  us  privately 


or  publicty;  they  have  not  whispered  it 
to  us  or  put  it  in  writing. 

It  is  as  plain  as  the  noonday  Sim  on 
a  cloudless  day  that  this  bill  should 
pass,  and  should  pass  now,  and  it  is 
going  to  pass,  in  my  view.  If  there 
should  be  some  change,  let  us  consider 
it  today  and  tomorrow.  We  will  be 
ready  to  go  on  Monday. 

Mr.  Prudent.  I  am  with  the  majori- 
ty leader.  We  have  been  waiting  on 
this  bill.  If  we  have  to  wait  on  this  bill, 
Lord  help  us  when  we  get  sometliing 
that  mifht  be  controversial,  some- 
thing that  might  lie  partisan.  What 
will  we  do — I  hate  to  say  the  word— on 
taxes  or  6DI  or  something  that  is  con- 
troversial? This  is  simple.  This  is 
motherhood.  Tills  is  apple  pie. 

Let  us  get  on  with  the  business  of 
the  Senate.  Let  us  debate  it.  We  are 
ready  to  go.  Let  us  go. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President, 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  may  think 
the  issue  before  us  is  whether  or  not 
to  take  up  calendar  item  No.  15,  the 
National  Appliance  and  Energy  Con- 
servation Act  of  1987,  but  I  do  not 
think  that  is  the  big  issue  here.  There 
may  even  be  someone  who  thinks  the 
real  question  before  the  Senate  is 
whether  or  not  we  ought  to  approve 
the  Journal. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  seen  three 
things  here  today  which  are  important 
and  it  is  hot  any  of  those. 

The  first  is  that  we  have  set  a  new 
precedent  and  in  my  Judgment  a 
precedemt  which  is  extremely  unfortu- 
nate. But  beyond  that,  two  events 
have  occurred  in  the  Senate  today 
which  I  do  not  recall  having  ever  seen 
before,  and  this  is  my  ninth  year  in 
this  body. 

First,  I  do  not  recall  a  time  when  the 
leader  of  either  party  was  denied  the 
right  of  recognition.  I  can  recall  lots  of 
times  when  the  majority  leader  or  mi- 
nority leader  made  a  motion  which 
was  not  approved.  I  can  recall  times 
when  the  majority  leader  or  minority 
leader  offered  points  of  order  which 
were  overruled  by  the  Chair.  I  can 
recall  times  when  the  majority  leader 
or  minority  leader,  whoever  it  might 
have  been,  made  presentations  which 
were  not  weU  received  by  the  body. 
Indeed.  I  can  recall  a  few  occasions 
when  the  respective  leaders  even 
acting  together  were  unable  to  carry 
the  day  against  the  majority  of  the 
body. 

But  I  cannot  recall  one  occasion 
when  there  was  even  a  millisecond  of 
dispute  about  the  right  of  a  Senator, 
let  alone  the  majority  leader  or  the 
minority  leader,  to  seek  the  floor  to 
gain  recognition  to  express  a  point  of 
order,  whether  well-founded  or  not. 

My  friends,  there  is  no  sense  in  argu- 
ing about  it.  What  happened  has  hap- 
pened. 

But  I  was  here  and  I  saw  it  happen, 
and  I  just  want  to  express  my  opinion. 


and  my  opinion  is  that  it  is  an  unfor- 
tunate precedent.  My  opinion  is  that  it 
stinlES  to  high  Heaven  and  if  that  is 
going  to  be  the  pattern  of  this  session, 
it  will  not  serve  the  Senate  well.  It  will 
not  serve  the  country  well,  and  I 
regret  it  very  much. 

I  say  that  as  one  who  has  served 
t)oth  in  the  majority  and  minority  in 
this  body  and  who  never  has  felt, 
never  until  today  have  I  felt,  that  Sen- 
ators were  imf airly  treated  in  their  at- 
tempts to  seek  recognition.  I  say  that 
havtog  served  in  another  legislative 
Ixxly  where  that  was  the  regular 
custom,  where  the  denial  of  the  right 
to  speak  and  be  heard  and  to  offer  mo- 
tions, indeed,  even  to  be  recognized, 
was  regularly  and  frequently  and  fla- 
grantly denied. 

I  hope  and  indeed  I  believe  that 
what  we  are  seeing  here  today  is  just  a 
detour  from  the  regular  part  of  fair 
play  in  this  body.  I  do  not  tiiink  that 
is  going  to  become  our  custom  because 
even  though  it  has  happened  today 
and  nothing  is  going  to  change  that,  I 
do  not  believe  on  the  whole  that  Sena- 
tors on  either  side  of  the  aisle  would 
ever  wish  that  to  happen  again,  that 
the  minority  leader  or  majority  leader 
or  any  Senator,  even  Senator  100  in 
the  pecking  order  around  here,  would 
be  unable  to  seek  the  floor  even  for 
something  that  we  might  not  agree 
with,  even  for  something  that  was 
foolish,  even  for  something  that  was 
destined  to  get  no  votes,  even  to  make 
a  point  of  order  that  was  not  weU 
founded. 

I  think,  by  gosh,  it  is  the  tradition  of 
this  body  that  if  a  Senator  wants  to 
rise  to  his  feet  even  to  make  a  fool  of 
himself,  he  is  entitled  to  do  so.  And  I 
honor  that  right. 

I  have  over  and  over  again  seen  the 
majority  leader,  Mr.  Bthd,  stand  up 
for  Senators  seeldng  to  do  that;  I  have 
seen  the  minority  leader,  Mr.  Dole, 
and  other  Senators  speak  up  for  the 
right  of  Senators  to  be  recognized. 
And  that  was,  at  lx>ttom,  what  was 
denied  today.  Having  seen  it,  I  Just 
want  to  say  I  do  not  approve,  and  I 
hope  it  wiU  never  happen  again. 

Second.  Mr.  President,  we  have  seen 
something  wliich  may  have  happened 
previously— I  never  saw  it  before— and 
that  is  that  a  Senator  rose  to  criticize 
the  Presiding  Officer,  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States. 

For  what  it  is  worth,  I  want  to  asso- 
ciate myself  with  the  remarks  of  the 
minority  leader,  Mr.  Dole,  in  his  ob- 
servations and  his  characterizations  of 
what  has  happened  and  the  business 
that  we  have  transacted.  I  do  not  want 
to  amplify  them.  It  would  be  presump- 
tuous of  me  to  try  to  recap  or  simuna- 
rize  what  he  said.  I  Just  want  the 
world  to  know  and  I  want  it  on  the 
record  that  I  agree  with  what  he  said. 

Moreover.  I  would  like  to  make  this 
parting  observation:  I  believe  that  the 
Vice  President,  the  President  of  the 


Senate,  was  correct  in  the  ruling  he 
made.  I  think  he  did  the  right  thing 
and  I  congratulate  liim  for  it.  I  honor 
him  for  seeking  to  protect  the  right  of 
a  Senator,  the  minority  leader,  the 
Senator  from  Texas,  or  any  Senator  to 
tie  recognized,  to  state  his  case,  to 
make  his  point,  to  do  his  business 
before  this  body. 

Moreover,  I  want  to  compliment  the 
Vice  President  for  the  tone  and  sub- 
stance of  his  response  to  the  criticism 
which  was  directed  to  him  today. 

He  responded,  I  think,  in  appropri- 
ate and  proper  and  thoughtful 
manner,  making  it  clear  that  this  was 
a  difference  of  opinion  based  upon  his 
judgment  of  the  rules  and  traditions 
of  the  Senate  which  he  has  faithfully 
upheld  over  the  years  that  he  has  pre- 
sided and  tliat  he  did  not  take  what 
had  been  said  personally  and  that 
indeed  if  subsequent  events  proved 
that  he  was  in  error  he  would  be  the 
first  to  apologize. 

So,  while  I  agree  with  his  action,  I 
also  particularly  compliment  him  for 
his  statement  and  for  his  effort  to  re- 
store the  ordinary  routine  comity  to 
trhc  bodv 

Mr.  EVANS.  Mr.  President,  late  in 
October  of  each  of  the  past  few  years, 
I  notice  that  I  have  sat  here  vrith  my 
colleagues  with  an  increasingly  turn- 
ing stomach  as  I  watehed  comity  dis- 
appear and  the  testiness  which  usually 
comes  with  the  end  of  the  session 
begin  to  take  over. 

I  thought  for  a  moment  when  I 
walked  into  the  Chamber  this  morning 
that  the  calendar  had  somehow 
slipped,  that  we  were  already  in  Octo- 
ber, when  it  is  just  the  first  part  of 
February. 

I  hope  that  we  can  back  off  a  little, 
recognize  that  we  will  all  be  together 
for  a  good  many  months  yet  before  we 
get  to  the  marvelous  autumn  days  of 
October. 

Perhaps  there  is  a  little  bacldng  off 
that  has  to  occur  on  both  sides. 

I  consider  myself  among  the  greatest 
admirers  in  this  Senate  of  the  majori- 
ty leader  and  his  unquestioned  control 
of  the  rules  and  what  they  mean  and 
what  precedents  mean  in  this  Senate 
and  how  best  to  use  them. 

There  are  times,  I  hope,  when  we 
recognize  that  using  the  rules  which 
are  available  may  not  be  as  wise  a 
course  as  allowing  things,  as  the  Sena- 
tor from  Texas  suggested,  to  cool  in 
the  saucer  a  little  bit. 

Let  me  speak  Just  very  briefly  to  the 
biU  which  is  in  front  of  us.  This  bill 
does  not  deserve  the  extraordinary  at- 
tention it  has  received  during  the 
course  of  the  last  several  hours. 

As  has  already  been  pointed  out,  it 
passed  unanimously  in  both  Houses,  in 
fact,  as  I  remember,  under  a  Consent 
Calendar  at  the  end  of  last  year.  It  is 
one  of  those  extraordinary  bills — we 
find  so  few  of  them  in  this  body— an 
extraordinary  biU  that  had  the  chief 


executive  officers  and  the  leaders  of 
major  industries  in  this  country,  the 
States  of  the  Nation,  the  conservation- 
ists, and  some  of  the  environmental 
groups  and  a  good  many  others  all  to 
gether. 

I  cannot  think  of  a  better  opportuni- 
ty for  us  to  Join  with  those  people  in 
putting  forward  a  piece  of  legislation 
which  I  think  is  necessary. 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  pointed 
out  that  this  bill  really  was  not  neces- 
sary, that  it  was  up  to  the  States  and 
others  to  carry  on  the  responsibility. 
But  we  have  had  a  Federal  law  now 
for  going  on  to  5  years,  maybe  even 
more.  It  did  set  some  standards  or  re- 
quired the  Federal  Government  to  set 
standards,  and  the  agency  chose  to  set 
a  nonstandard  standard  and  immedi- 
ately set  in  motion  what  has  hi^ipened 
ever  since,  a  movement  toward  each 
State  setting  separate  standards,  by 
setting  separate  standards  to  create  a 
complexity  which  no  major  manufac- 
turer could  live  with. 

I  think  the  bUl  deserves  consider- 
ation. I  was  the  prime  sponsor  last 
year  of  the  bill  and  joined  as  a  major 
sponsor  with  Senator  Johhston  this 
year  on  the  bill.  I  would  like  to  contin- 
ue, but  I  was  asked  last  night  if  it 
would  be  appropriate  to  put  it  over 
and  become  the  pending  order  of  busi- 
ness after  we  returned.  I  reluctantly 
agreed,  and  now  I  see  what  has  hap- 
pened today  is  a  push  to  get  this  bill 
on  the  calendar  and  get  it  over  with.  I 
would  dearly  like  to  do  that. 

There  have  been  major  efforts  obvi- 
ously to  get  this  in  front  of  the  Senate 
and  have  it  debated. 

I  normally  would  have  joined  in 
that,  and  until  it  appeared  to  me  that 
my  colleague  and  probably  on  this  bill 
my  opponent.  Senator  Gramm,  from 
Texas,  would  not  be  heard,  I  chose  to 
join  with  him. 

But  I  have  only  one  other  admoni- 
tion, and  it  is  unfortunate  that  the 
Senator  from  Texas  is  not  in  the 
Chamber. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Here  he  is. 

Mr.  EVANS.  Yes.  he  is  in  the  Cham- 
ber. I  am  sorry. 

As  we  move  ahead,  even  if  we  were 
to  delay  until  after  we  return,  the  bill 
deserves  to  be  judged  on  its  own  merit; 
while  there  may  be  opposition  to  the 
bill  and  what  it  contains,  it  should  not 
have  to  carry  the  burden  of  nonger- 
mane  amendments,  tactics  that  are 
meant  to  Idll  the  bill  rather  than  to 
improve  the  bill. 

So  I  would  admonish  both  sides  that 
this  is  a  biU  that  deserves  to  be  heard 
and  heard  in  its  proper  order. 

It  is  also  a  bill  that  deserves  to  be 
Judged  on  its  own  merit  and  not  tied 
down  to  nongermane  amendments  and 
dilatory  tactics  that  are  designed  to 
kill  the  bill  rather  than  to  help  it. 

Mr.  BYRD  addressed  the  Chair. 
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The  FRB8IDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Sd«»).  The  majority  leader. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  Preddent.  I  think  I 
have  eatabliahed  my  credibility  on  the 
matter  of  trying  to  protect  the  right  of 
any  minority  leader  to  be  recognised.  I 
have  gotten  the  transcript  today  of 
what  occurred  and  I  will  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  insert  in  the  Rccoro 
the  actions  that  occurred  at  the  time 
and  were  occurring  at  the  time  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader  was  seeking 
recognition. 

A  rollcall  vote  was  in  order.  Mr. 
Obamm  suggested  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

The  Paontiiro  Omen.  The  Senate  will 
oooie  to  ordCT'.  The  cleik  will  call  the  roll. 

The  —*-*—*  legiaUtlve  clerk  proceeded 
toeaUtherolL 

Mr.  aaAmL  Mr.  President,  I  suraest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  Pusntnra  OmcnL  The  Senate  will 
come  to  order.  The  dei^  is  calllns  the  roll. 

Mr.  QtuaoL  Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the 
ahsmee  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  DoLS.  Mr.  President.  I  wpeal  the 
ruling  of  the  Chair  and  I  ask  for  the  yeas 
sod  nays. 

The  Fissmnro  OmcKS.  The  rollcall  is  in 
progress.  The  derk  will  continue  with  the 
can  of  the  roll. 

What  was  going  on  was  a  rollcall  was 
in  progress  and  imtll  such  rollcall  is 
completed— or  if  it  is  a  quorum  call 
until  it  Is  caUed  off;  if  it  is  a  roUcall. 
untU  It  is  completed— no  Senator  may 
get  recognition.  If  I  had  sought  to  get 
recognition  during  the  call  of  the  roll 
and  there  had  been  a  response,  as 
there  had  been  in  that  case,  then  the 
Chair  would  simply  have  to  say  to  me 
as  majority  leader,  "A  rollcall  is  in 
progress"  and  I  could  not  be  recog- 
nized. 

I  would  certainly  go  out  of  my  way 
to  motect  the  rights  of  the  minority 
leader  to  be  recognized.  I  have  already 
emphagized  this  to  the  Senators  on 
this  side  of  the  aisle  who  will  be  pre- 
siding, that  next  to  the  majority 
leader,  it  has  been  the  custom  since 
time  immemorial— perhaps  not  quite 
that  far  back— that  the  minority 
leader  is  second  in  recognition.  And  I 
wUl  always  stand  up  on  this  floor  and 
defend  the  minority  leader's  right  to 
be  recognized.  But.  as  I  read  the  tran- 
script, and  as  I  must  have  thought  at 
that  point,  I  think  if  the  distinguished 
minority  leader  would  have  stood  at  a 
point  when  he  could  have  been  recog- 
nized, that  I  would  have  defended  his 
right  to  be  recognized,  even  against 
my  own  Chair.  But  a  rollcall  was  in 
progress. 

I  aA  unanimous  consent  that  this 
portitm  of  the  transcript  that  I  read  be 
printed  in  the  Rioobo. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rnoas.  as  follows: 

The  Fusmnro  Omcxa.  The  Senate  will 
come  to  order.  The  derk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  aaristant  legialatlTe  derk  proceeded 
tocaUtherolL 


Mr.  Okamm.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRmonio  OmcsR.  The  Senate  will 
come  to  order.  The  derk  Is  calling  the  roll. 

Mr.  Oramm.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quoriim. 

Mr.  E>oLK.  Mr.  President,  I  appeal  the 
ruling  of  the  Chair  and  I  ask.  for  the  yeas 
and  nays. 

The  Prxsidihg  OmcER.  The  rollcall  Is  in 
progress.  The  clerk  will  continue  with  the 
call  of  the  roll. 

Mr.  DOLE  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
minority  leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
just  make  one  additional  point.  I  cer- 
tainly would  agree  that  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  would  protect 
the  rights  of  every  Member,  not  Just 
the  leaders.  I  have  not  read  the  entire 
transcript.  As  I  recall,  I  made  that  re- 
quest a  couple  of  times,  maybe  follow- 
ing that.  But  ahead  of  that,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Texas  had  made 
a  number  of  requests  before  the  roU- 
call had  started.  But  under  the  Rules 
of  the  Senate,  the  Senate  procedure 
on  voting,  a  Senator  who  addresses  the 
Presiding  Officer  prior  to  the  ordering 
by  him  of  a  rollcall  vote  is  entitled  to 
recognition,  notwithstanding  the  roll- 
call had  started. 

And,  as  I  recall,  no  one  had  an- 
swered their  names  that  the  rollcall 
had  started.  I  think  the  record  will  re- 
flect that. 

But,  in  any  event,  I  think  the  point 
has  been  made.  I  am  certainly  not 
going  to  make  an  issue  of  it.  We  could 
have  appealed  what  we  thought  was 
an  implied  ruling  by  the  Chair  by  ig- 
noring the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Texas,  Senator  Gramm. 

But,  in  any  event,  it  was  my  intent 
to  have  a  vote  on  the  appeal  of  the 
ruling  of  the  Chair.  I  was  not  recog- 
nized. As  far  as  this  Senator  knows,  no 
names  had  been  called.  The  record  will 
reflect  that. 

In  any  event,  it  seems  to  me  we  have 
gone  over  this  and  I  would  hope  we 
could  reach  some  agreement  now  to 
move  on  with  the  legislation.  Again,  I 
want  to  leave  this  debate  where  it 
started,  and  that  is  the  resix)nsibillty 
of  the  leadership  on  both  sides  to 
move  the  legislation.  And  I  would  urge 
my  colleagues  on  each  side  to  try  to 
come  to  some  agreement.  Let  us  agree 
that  we  are  going  to  take  up  the  bill 
and  have  final  passage  say  by  the 
We<kiesday  that  we  are  back  by  6  p.m., 
which  would  be  the  I8th  of  February. 
That  would  give  at  least  a  day-and-a- 
half  for  amendments.  Perhaps  by  that 
time  there  might  be  some  compromise 
worked  out  with  reference  to  the  biU 
itself,  because  I  tuiow  the  bill  is  objec- 
tionable to  the  administration,  in  part, 
as  well  as  the  Senator  from  Texas, 
Senator  Gramm,  and  a  number  of 
others. 

So  I  would  Just  close  my  remarks 
with  the  hope  that  we  can  reach  some 
agreement,  not  go  through  the  exer- 
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else  tomorrow,  and  be  able  to  dispose 
of  this  qi4ckly  when  we  return. 

Mr.  GRAMM  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PtlESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  fkt>m  Texas. 

Mr.  ORAMM.  Mr.  President.  I  had 
not  decided  to  enter  the  transcripts 
into  the  Recess,  but  since  the  dlstin-. 
gulshed  aiajorlty  leader  has  brought 
them  up  I  think  it  gives  us  an  opportu- 
nity, on  behalf  of  the  Vice  President, 
to  point  out  that  while  there  may  be 
some  dispute  about  whether  a  rollcall 
had  started  when  the  distingxiished 
minority  leader  sought  recognition, 
and  he  has  addressed  that  in  terms  of 
the  rules  as  to  whether  that  was  rele- 
vant, no  person  reading  this  transcript 
can  have  any  doubt  about  the  fact 
that  there  had  been  no  calling  of  the 
roll  when  I  sought  to  exercise  my 
rights  and  that  the  Chair  was  incor- 
rect. 

I  simply  ask  my  colleagues  to  look  at 
the  transcripts. 

Now,  I  remind  my  colleagues  that  I 
felt  I  already  had  the  floor  at  this 
point,  but  it  is  not  relevant. 

Mr.  Bto).  Mr.  President,  a  quorum  has 
been  established  on  more  than  one  occasion 
already. 

Mr.  President,  I  make  a  point  of  order 
that  a  quorum  call  that  delays  a  vote  on  this 
new  motion  to  approve  the  Journal  when  a 
quorum  has  been  established  Is  out  of  order 
in  that  such  quorum  calls  are  dilatory  and 
in  vtolatloo  of  the  intent  of  that  provision 
in  Senate  Resolution  28,  Mth  Congress, 
which  authorized  this  new  motion,  and  that 
the  Chair  should  put  the  question  forthwith 
on  the  motion  to  approve  the  Journal. 

Mr.  Oramm  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PMsmmo  OmcxR.  The  Chair  will 
advise 

Mr.  ORAtfM.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum. 

No  mention  of  a  rollcall  vote. 

The  Prssisirg  OmcsR.  The  Chair  will 
submit  the  question  to  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Okakm.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the 
absence  of' ' 

I  am  cut  off. 

The  PMsnniG  OrncsR.  The  question  is.  Is 
the  point  of  order  well  taken? 

Mr.  Btro.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the 
yeas  and  nays  on  the  motion. 

The  PRSsmiHG  OrncKR.  Is  there  a  suffi- 
dent  secoad?  There  is  a  suf f  ident  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  ORiiMM.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Presiding  Officer  says  the  magic 
words:  "The  clerk  will  call  the  roll." 

I  submit  to  my  colleagues  that  on 
four  occasions  I  exercised  my  rights, 
and  I  wat  denied  those  rights.  I  submit 
that  there  is  no  one  under  the  rules  of 
the  Senate  who  could  argue  that  the 
Chair  aoted  correctly  in  denjing  me 
my  right  to  be  recognized.  In  fact,  only 
by  arguing  that  the  Chair  was  niling 
iinder  a  motion  that  was  yet  to  be 
voted  on  can  one  make  that  Idnd  of 
perverted  argument.  The  Vice  Presi- 
dent was  coming  into  the  Chamber, 


and  simply  ruled  on  the  basis  of  the 
fact  that  I  had  the  right  to  the  floor. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  for  putting  this  transcript  in 
the  Rbcosd. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
statement  concerning  the  earlier 
debate  not  be  counted  against  my  time 
in  debating  the  consideration  of  this 
motion.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  we  could 
go  on  and  on  and  on  ad  infinitum.  I 
think  it  has  already  reached  the  point 
of  being  ad  nauseam.  But  I  want  to 
say  that  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Texas,  I  believe,  is  mixing  apples 
and  watermelons.  He  was  seeking  to 
put  in  a  quorum  call.  The  Senate  had 
already  spoken  on  a  point  of  order, 
and  had  voted  on  the  point  of  order 
that  such  quorum  calls  were  dilatory. 
On  several  occasions  I  guess  the  Sena- 
tor suggested  the  absence  of  a 
quorum.  That  is  what  this  ruling  was 
all  about. 

The  Recoro  will  be  there  for  all  to 
read.  We  have  all  had  a  chance  to  put 
a  little  of  it  back  in.  But  let  Senators 
read  the  Record.  The  Senator  from 
Texas  attempted  to  get  another 
quorum  call  going,  in  the  face  of  the 
point  of  order  that  had  been  sustained 
by  the  Senate  saying  that  such 
quonun  calls  were  dilatory  and  that 
the  Chair  should  forthwith  proceed  to 
call  the  roll  on  the  motion  to  approve 
the  Journal.  In  other  words,  the 
Senate  itself  had  ruled  the  Senator 
out  of  order  in  causing  dilatory 
quorum  calls. 

Mr.  President,  is  the  motion  to  pro- 
ceed pending? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
motion  to  proceed  is  pending.  Is  there 
further  discussion? 

Mr.  GRAMM  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quonun.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  wiU  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


OPPOSING  ADDITIONAL  $40  MIL- 
LION IN  AID  TO  THE  CONTRAS 

BCr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President, 
within  the  next  month,  it  is  likely  that 
the  administration  will  attempt  to  pay 
the  next  installment  of  its  plan  to  pro- 
vide military  aid  to  the  Contras  in 
Nicaragua.  Under  the  legislation  we 


passed  last  year,  the  President  may 
submit  a  report  to  Congress  any  time 
after  February  15,  triggering  the  pay- 
ment of  $40  million  in  such  aid.  Con- 
gress then  has  15  days  under  expedit- 
ed procedures  to  act  before  the  funds 
can  go  through. 

It  is  time  for  Congress  to  end  the  ad- 
ministration's flawed  and  failed  policy 
in  Nicaragua.  There  is  no  Justification 
for  the  expenditure  of  another  dime  in 
military  aid  to  the  Contras,  let  alone 
$40  million.  America  does  not  have 
money  to  bum.  We  ought  to  be  spend- 
ing that  $40  million  on  education, 
health  care,  the  unemployed,  and  de- 
serving farmers  in  the  United  States 
of  America,  not  on  the  imdeserving 
Contras  in  Nicaragua. 

The  American  people  are  dead  set 
against  this  war.  A  Gallup  Poll  last 
month  reported  that  by  the  over- 
whelming margin  of  69  percent  to  21 
percent,  the  American  people  tliink 
Congress  should  cancel  this  $40  mil- 
lion installment  of  Contra  aid. 

I  believe  that  the  aid  should  be  ter- 
minated now— no  ifs,  ands.  or  buts.  It 
is  up  to  the  new  Congress  to  set  a  new 
policy  on  Central  America,  and  the 
place  to  start  is  by  shutting  off  the 
flow  of  military  aid  to  the  Contras  as 
soon  as  possible. 

At  the  very  least,  no  further  aid 
should  be  released  untU  the  Iranscam/ 
Contragate  investigation  is  completed. 
The  continuing  disarray  in  the  admin- 
istration's foreign  policy  is  painfully 
evident  to  the  entire  world,  and  even 
the  most  committed  supporters  of 
Contra  aid  in  Congress  ought  to  recog- 
nize that  it  is  wrong  to  pour  another 
$40  million  into  this  bubbling  scandal 
before  the  administration  coojes  clean 
and  Congress  sorts  it  out. 

We  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  real 
questions  on  United  States  policy  on 
Nicaragua.  Is  it  worldng?  Are  the  San- 
dinistas any  closer  to  saying  "uncle" 
after  6  years  of  wider  war?  Are  the 
Contras  any  closer  to  victory?  Are 
they  even  any  closer  to  winning  the 
hearts  and  minds  of  the  Nicaraguan 
people?  Is  this  any  way  to  prevent  the 
establishment  of  Soviet  beached  in 
Central  America?  The  answer  to  all 
five  questions  is,  "Of  course  not." 

Bad  as  the  Sandinistas  are,  the  Con- 
tras are  not  much  better.  They  are 
corrupt  freeloaders,  not  courageous 
freedom  fighters,  and  they  have  no 
support  among  the  Nicaragiian  people. 
A  United  States  policy  of  support  for 
Contras  is  counterproductive,  because 
the  Contras  are  renegades  and  refu- 
gees from  the  old  Somoza  dictatorship 
of  the  past.  Wherever  Nicaragua  is 
heading  in  the  future,  it  is  not  going 
back  to  a  Somoza-style  regime.  United 
States  support  for  imposing  a  Contra 
dictatorship  on  Nicaragua  would  be 
comparable  to  reimposing  the  Marcos 
dictatorship  on  the  Philippines.  It  will 
not  work,   and  it  is  wrong  for  the 


United  States  to  be  an  accomplice  in 
the  effort. 

Certainly,  the  administration's  pres- 
sure is  leading  Nicaragua  in  exactly 
the  wrong  direction.  A  state  of  emer- 
gency prevails  in  the  country.  The 
civil  rights  of  the  people  are  sharply 
curtailed.  Newspapers  and  magazines 
are  harassed,  censored,  and  repreated- 
ly  shut  down.  The  church  is  restricted. 
And  the  Sandinistas  blame  it  all  on 
Uncle  Sam. 

The  Contras  are  no  closer  to  mili- 
tary victory  today  than  when  the 
Reagan  administration  took  office— 
despite  millions  of  dollars  of  legal  as- 
sistance from  the  United  StiUes,  mil- 
lions more  in  covert  aid  and  illegal  as- 
sistance, and  an  unknown  additional 
amoimt  from  other  countries  secretly 
pressured  into  making  contributions 
by  an  administration  that  could  not 
get  its  way  in  Congress. 

Last  week,  the  Senate  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  heard  testimony  from 
Gen.  Paul  Gorman,  one  of  our  most 
distinguished  and  exi>erlenced  profes- 
sional soldiers,  who  was  Commander- 
in-Chief  of  the  Southern  Command 
until  April  1985.  He  testified  as  follows 
on  the  Contras: 

I  don't  think  the  Sandinistas  regard  the 
contras  as  a  serious  threat.  I  think  the  San- 
dinistas have  got  the  situation  under  con- 
trol. Tou  are  not  going  to  win  a  campaign 
against  the  Sandinistas  in  one  year,  two 
years  or  three  years  .  .  .  The  money  you 
spent  last  year  Is  not  going  to  do  it.  The 
money  you  might  be  asked  to  spend  this 
year  is  not  going  to  do  it.  The  contras  are  a 
cross-border  raiding  force.  I  am  confident 
they  can  go  out  and  sit  on  some  remote 
mountain  top  in  North  Central  Nicaragua, 
but  raising  a  flag  in  Managua.  I  do  not  see 
it. 

The  leadership  of  the  Contras  Is  also 
in  disarray.  Arturo  Cruz  is  expected  to 
resign  shortly.  His  departure  will  once 
again  put  the  Contras  under  the  total 
control  of  former  Somoza  national 
giiardsmen.  Despite  the  "see  no  evil" 
apologists  in  the  administration,  re- 
ports persist  of  Contra  human  rights 
abuses  and  terror  tactics  used  against 
civilians. 

If  the  Contras  cannot  win,  and  if 
their  tactics  are  so  unconscionable— 
what  are  we  doing  there?  Why  should 
we  spend  another  $40  million  on  the 
Contras,  when  we  ought  to  be  spend- 
ing it  on  students,  the  elderly,  the  Job- 
less, and  the  homeless  in  our  own 
coimtry. 

The  new  Congress  has  a  large 
number  of  issues  on  its  plate  and  a 
great  deal  of  unfinished  business.  But 
I  can  think  of  no  higher  Immediate 
priority  for  us  than  to  shut  off  the 
flow  of  military  aid  to  the  Contras, 
and  to  halt  this  inexorable  and  inex- 
cusable descent  into  wider  war  in  Nica- 
ragua. 

The  fat  will  be  in  the  fire  when  the 
President's  report  arrives  next  month, 
and  I  urge  the  Congress  to  say  "no" 
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now,  before  uiy  more  blood  is  spilt  or 
any  more  dollars  are  spent  in  this 
shameful  and  unworthy  cause. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  Joint  resolution  ensuring 
the  Soiate  a  vote  on  the  additional 
$40  milUon  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
but  not  submitted  for  the  consider- 
ation of  the  Senate  at  this  time. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  pro- 
posed Joint  resolution  was  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Ricord.  as  follows: 

Jonrr  Rbolutioh 
(Dlaapproving  the  provision  of  additional  as- 
irintanfr  to  the  Nicaraguan  democratic  re- 
sistance pursuant  to  title  II  of  the  Mili- 
tary CooatnicUon  Appropriations  Act, 
1987) 

Reaolved  by  the  Senate  and  Hovae  of  Rep- 
retentaiivet  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  CtonffTCM  aaaembled.  That  the  Congress 
dlaapproveB  the  provtaion  of  additon&l  as- 
gjstancc  to  the  Nicaraguan  democratic  re- 
sistance pursuant  to  title  n  of  the  Military 
Construction  Appropriations  Act,  1987, 
except  as  provided  in  section  11(b)  thereof 
within  the  limits  of  fimds  previously  made 
available. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  BTRD.  Will  the  distinguished 
Senator  withhold? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  withhold. 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDRUE 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  want  to 
state  to  Senators  that  there  may  very 
well  be  rollcall  votes  yet  today.  The 
motion  to  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  the  I4>pllance  standards  bill  is  pend- 
ing. That  is  a  debatable  motion.  Sena- 
tors should  not  go  away  feeling  that 
there  will  be  no  more  rollcall  votes 
today. 

There  may  be  rollcall  votes  tomor- 
row. There  could  be  rollcall  votes 
today  and  tomorrow.  I  urge  Senators 
to  plan  their  schedules  accordingly. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  GRAMM  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  ORAMM.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
derk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  asBlstant  legislative  clerlE  pro- 
eeeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quonun  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


NUCLEAR  TEST  "HAZEBROOK" 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  at 
10:20  am  on  February  3,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  detonated  a  nuclear 
device  in  Nevada  with  a  yield  of  less 
than  20  kllotons. 

While  this  was  a  small  explosion  by 
nuclear  weapons  standards,  it  was  a 
shot  heard  around  the  world.  This  was 
the  explosion  that  the  administration 


luiew  In  advance  would  trigger  the  end 
of  the  Soviet  Union's  imllateral  18- 
month  moratorium  on  nuclear  testing. 

Members  of  this  body  should  ponder 
the  question  of  why  this  administra- 
tion is  so  anxious  to  undermine  the  op- 
portunity that  obviously  exists  for  an 
agreement  restricting  nuclear  tests  or 
banning  them  completely. 

Not  only  is  the  administration  seek- 
ing to  destroy  the  present  opportunity 
for  a  verifiable  ban  on  nuclear  explo- 
sions, but  it  now  seeks  to  deprive  the 
public  of  the  chance  to  protest  such 
explosions  by  conducting  them  in 
secret  before  their  announced  date. 

The  date  of  this  most  recent  test  was 
advanced  by  2  days  in  order  to  imder- 
cut  the  effect  of  the  planned  public 
protests  today  at  the  Nevada  test  site. 

When  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  signed  the  Limited  Test 
Ban  Treaty  of  1963.  the  Nonprolifera- 
tion  Treaty  of  1968,  and  the  Thresh- 
old Test  Ban  Treaty  of  1974,  this 
Nation  gave  its  solemn  pledge  to  con- 
tinue negotitions  toward  a  comprehen- 
sive ban  on  all  nuclear  explosions,  in- 
cluding underground  tests. 

This  administration's  policy  with  re- 
spect to  nuclear  test  ban  negotiations 
has  placed  this  Nation  in  a  deplorable 
position  of  noncompliance  with  oiu* 
treaty  obligations. 

The  administration  argues  that  a 
test  ban  must  be  delayed  imtil  that 
golden  age  "when  we  do  not  need  to 
depend  on  nuclear  deterrence  to 
ensure  international  security  and  sta- 
bility." How  many  years  or  decades  of 
escalation  of  the  arms  race  are  likely 
to  transpire  in  the  meantime? 

And  if  someday  we  manage  to  satisfy 
the  administration's  condition  of 
eliminating  our  dependence  on  nuclear 
weapons  to  ensure  Lntemational  stabil- 
ity, why  at  that  late  date  would  we 
even  need  a  test  ban?  What  purpose 
would  it  serve? 

This  administration's  timetable  for  a 
test  ban  is  a  little  like  telling  the  Sur- 
geon General  to  do  something  about 
the  risks  of  smoking,  but  only  after 
the  tobacco  plant  has  been  eradicated. 

Numerous  administration  witnesses 
have  testified  that  nuclear  testing  to 
increase  confidence  in  reliability 
makes  reliance  on  fewer  weapons  pos- 
sible, and  thereby  facilitates  arms  re- 
ductions. But  If  reliance  on  a  smaller 
stockpile  is  thus  firmly  linked  to  con- 
tinued testing,  why  does  the  adminis- 
tration pledge  that  it  will  give  up  test- 
ing "when  we  have  achieved  broad, 
deep,  and  verifiable  arms  reductions." 

The  administration's  nuclear  testing 
policy  not  only  violates  our  existing 
treaty  obligations,  it  is  also  contradic- 
tory and  incoherent. 

I  am  similarly  concerned  alxiut  the 
impttcations  of  the  administration's 
stance  on  verification  of  the  pending 
Threshold  Test  Ban  Treaty.  Other 
coimtrles,  especially  nonweapon  states 
that  have  signed  the  Nonprollf  eration 
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Treaty,  are  going  to  wonder  why  the 
United  States  Is  willing  to  cooperate 
with  the  DJS.S.R.  in  the  installation  of 
the  highly  intrusive  CORRTEX  device 
to  verify  continued  testing  at  high 
levels  of  explosive  power,  but  not  in 
the  installation  of  less  intrusive  seis- 
mic methods  that,  unlike  CORRTEX, 
would  be  useful  for  restricting  tests  to 
dramatically  reduced  srields. 

Under  the  best  of  circumstances,  the 
use  of  CORRTEX  at  our  national  test 
site  has  produced  measiu^ments  that 
are  accurate  to  within  about  30  per- 
cent of  the  actual  yield  of  the  weapon, 
as  established  by  radiochemical  analy- 
sis of  the  weapon  debris. 

But  this  degree  of  accuracy  repre- 
sents either  no  improvement,  or  at 
best,  marginal  improvement  over  what 
might  be  obtained  from  a  far  more 
versatile  high-frequency  seismic  net- 
work that  the  Soviet  Union  has  al- 
ready shown  a  willingness  to  install  to 
verify  a  low-yield  threshold  test  ban. 

Why  are  we  bothering  with  this  res- 
ervation  to  permit  installation  of  the 
CORRTBX  device,  when  we  could  be 
negotiatilig  for  the  installation  of  a 
far  more  comprehensive  and  versatile 
seismic  monitoring  network?  There  is 
only  one  answer— the  administration 
wants  to  continue  the  race  in  nuclear 
warhead  technology,  even  in  the  face 
of  the  clear  and  present  opportimlty 
to  end  the  race  for  all  time. 

By  its  policy,  the  administration  per- 
sists in  flouting  OUT  diplomatic  obliga- 
tions and  continues  to  disregard  the 
views  of  oiur  allies  and  friends  who 
continue  to  support  a  ban  on  nuclear 
test  explosions. 

By  its  long  moratorium  on  nuclear 
testing,  tlie  Soviet  Union  has  clearly 
shown  its  willingness  to  enter  negotia- 
tions for  such  a  ban.  Last  year,  Con- 
gress pulled  back  from  a  confrontation 
with  the  administration  on  this  issue, 
but  the  time  has  come  to  renew  the 
effort. 

An  end  to  nuclear  testing  is  the  key 
to  ending  the  nuclear  arms  race.  If  the 
administration  is  unwilling  to  recog- 
nize that  important  principle,  then 
Congress  should  take  the  lead  and 
enact  it  into  law. 


The 


CALL  OF  THE  ROLL 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  aasistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  ask  luianimous  consent 
that  the  order  for  the  quorum  call  be 
rescinded. 

Mr.  ORAMM.  Mr.  President,  I 
object.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  objection 
is  made.  I  ask  the  clerk  to  caU  the  roll. 


The   PRESIDING    OFFICER, 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll,  and  the  following  Senators 
entered  the  Chamber  and  answered  to 
their  names: 


NAYS— 5 


L.A.  "SPEED"  RIOGS 


[Quonmi  Vote  No.  6.] 

Johnston  Simon 

Kennedy 

Suiford 


Byrd 

Clufee 

Onunm 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A 
quorum  is  not  present.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  names  of  the  absent  Senators. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  be  instruct- 
ed to  request  the  attendance  of  absent 
Senators. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  the  motion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  California  [Mr.  Cran- 
ston] is  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Buhfers]  and  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Pryor] 
are  absent  attending  funeral. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Hatch],  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  [Mrs.  Kasse- 
baum],  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
McClure],  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  [Mr.  Rxtdman],  and  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Stmms]  are 
necessarL^y  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
AoAKS).  Are  there  any  other  Senators 
in  the  Chambf  who  desire  to  vote? 

The  result  was  annoimced— yeas  87, 
nays  5,  as  follows: 


CRoUcaU  Vote  No. 

26  Leg.] 

yKAS-87 

Adams 

Gam 

Mitchell 

Armstrong 

Glenn 

Moynlhan 

Baucus 

Gore 

Murkowskl 

Bentsen 

Graham 

Nlckles 

Blden 

Gramm 

Nunn 

Binsaman 

Grassley 

Packwood 

Bond 

HarUn 

PeU 

Boren 

Hatfield 

Pressler 

Bradley 

Hecht 

I^xmlre 

Breaux 

HefUn 

Held 

Burdick 

Heinz 

Riegle 

Byrd 

Helms 

RockefeUer 

Chafee 

Hollinss 

Roth 

ChUes 

Humphrey 

Sanlord 

Cochran 

Inouye 

Sarbanes 

Conrad 

Johnston 

Sasaer 

D'Amato 

Kasten 

Shelby 

Danforth 

Kennedy 

Simon 

Daschle 

Kerry 

Simpson 

DeConclnl 

Lautenberg 

Specter 

Dixon 

Leahy 

Stafford 

Dodd 

Levin 

Stennls 

Dole 

Lusar 

Stevens 

Domenlcl 

McCain 

Thurmond 

Durenberser 

McConneU 

Trible 

Evans 

Mataunaca 

Warner 

Ezon 

Melcher 

Wilson 

Ford 

Metienbaum 

Wlrth 

Poller 

MIkulaU 

Zorlnsky 

Boschwitz 
Cohen 

Quayle                  Weicker 
WaUop 

NOT  VOTING-8 

Bumpers 
Cranston 
Hatch 

Kassebaum           Rudman 
McClure                Symms 
Pryor 

The 

PRESIDING     OFFICE] 

quorum  is  present. 

The  motion  is  agreed  to,  and  the 
Chair  recognizes  the  majority  leader. 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  sought 
to  call  off  the  quorum  by  unanimous 
consent  and  it  was  objected  to.  Obvi- 
ously, there  is  a  filibuster  going  on 
here. 

If  the  Senate  does  not  reach  some 
resolution  of  this  matter  today,  I  have 
no  alternative  but  to  ask  the  Senate  to 
come  in  tomorrow.  I  just  want  to  alert 
Senators  to  that  fact. 

I  hope  we  will  proceed  to  vote  on 
this  motion  to  proceed  and  we  are  able 
to  take  up  the  matter.  Then  there 
could  be  a  debate  on  that  matter. 

I  apologize  for  having  a  rollcall  vote 
on  the  motion  to  instruct  the  Sergeant 
at  Arms.  But  that  is  the  only  alterna- 
tive I  see.  If  we  cannot  call  off  the 
quorum,  it  is  obvious  that  there  Is  a 
filibuster  underway. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT 
UNTIL  10  A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today  it 
stand  in  adjournment  until  tomorrow 
morning  at  10  a.m. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF 
S.  83 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr. 
Cohen],  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Shelby],  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama [Mr.  Heflin],  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  Bingaman],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland  [Ms.  Mikulski], 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Breaux],  and  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  [Mr.  Rockefeller],  be  added 
to  the  pending  bill,  that  is  S.  83,  the 
Energy  Policy  and  Conservation  Act. 
With  acceptance  of  these  cosponsors, 
Mr.  President,  we  will  have  69  cospon- 
sors of  the  pending  bill,  which  is  now 
being  subject  to  this  filibuster. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered  and  the 
names  will  be  included  on  the  pending 
bill. 

Mr.  HELMS  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  thank  the  Chair  for 
recognizing  me. 


Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  while  we 
are  in  an  interlude  of  change  of  pace, 
let  me  pay  my  respects  to  a  long-time 
friend  who  passed  away  in  North 
Carolina  this  past  Sunday.  To  many. 
his  name  will  be  familiar.  If  you  are 
under  40— and  few  of  us  around  tnis 
place  are— it  is  possible  that  you  never 
hes^d  of  Speed  Riggs.  But  Speed 
Riggs  was  regularly  on  the  radio  back 
in  the  forties  and  earlier.  He  was  the 
voice  of  the  tobacco  chanter  for  30 
years.  He  appeared  on  the  Hit  Parade 
on  radio  and  then  later  on  television. 

Whether  you  feel  inclined  to  support 
the  tobacco  farmers  or  not.  Speed 
Riggs  was  a  part  of  Americana.  There 
was  something  uniquely  special  about 
the  fellow  that  millions  of  Americans 
luiew  affectionately  as  Speed  Riggs. 
His  initials  were  "L.A."  and  I  never 
learned  what  "L.A."  stood  for.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  I  did  not  know  what  his 
initials  were.  He  was  Speed  Riggs  and 
that  was  it  and  that  was  sufficient. 

But  the  very  mention  of  his  name 
provides  a  nostalgic  return  to  the  days 
when  radio  sets  across  the  land  rever- 
berated with  his  familiar  chant.  He 
was,  in  a  very  real  way,  number  one  on 
our  hit  parade.  We  will  not  again  hear 
him  proclaim  "Sold  American"— but 
our  memories  will  identify  precisely 
how  he  always  said  it. 

Speed  Riggs  was  uniquely  Ameri- 
can—a good,  decent  and  pleasant  man 
of  enormous  talent  and  dedication.  He 
will  be  remembered  and  he  will  be  ap- 
preciated. 

For  example,  he  traveled  alraut 
400,000  miles  a  year  for  16  or  17  years 
running,  during  which  time  he  helped 
raise  more  than  $27  million  for  chari- 
table causes,  particularly  crippled  chil- 
dren. And  he  did  so  many  other  things 
that  endeared  him  to  so  many  millions 
of  Americans. 

Mrs.  Helms  and  I  extend  our  deepest 
sympathy  to  the  family  of  Speed 
Riggs  who,  by  the  way,  would  have 
been  80  on  February  18. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  article  which  appeared 
Monday,  February  2,  in  the  Goldsboro 
News-Argus  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Goldsboro  (NO  News- Argus. 
Feb.  2,  1987) 

"VoiCK  OF  Lucky  Strixz"  Dns 

(By  George  Johnson) 

The  "Voice  of  Lucky  Strike  on  "The  Hit 
Parade"  on  radio  for  more  than  30  yean  is 
silent  today. 

L.A.  "Speed"  Riggs.  who  as  a  teen-ager  In- 
troduced the  melodious  auctioneering  chant 
to  the  tobacco  market,  died  Simday  morn- 
ing at  Wayne  Memorial  Hospital.  He  had 
been  ill  for  a  month.  He  would  have  been  80 
years  old  on  Feb.  18. 

Arrangements  for  his  cremation  were  han- 
dled by  Seymour  Funeral  Home. 
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A  mcBBOitel  Krvtee  wfll  be  held  Saturday 
■t  2  pjB^  at  Harman  Park  Center. 

Tbe  fually  requeata  that,  in  lieu  of  now- 
en.  ufacMlal  eontrfbutioiis  be  made  to  the 
Toteeoo  HMory  Ooiporatlon.  c/o  Duke 
HoBMataad,  Durham. 

SurvMnc  are  two  staters.  Mrs.  Beatrice 
Godwin  of  Ookkboro  and  dell  Rlggs  of 
Roek7  Mount.  Hta  wife,  the  former  Nora 
Bdle  Dennia,   of  Fuquay-Varlna.   died   in 


_,  I  returned  to  North  Carolina  in  Janu- 
ary 1M6  and  Uved  with  his  two  sisters  in 
Rocky  Mount  untO  last  October  when  he 
aiad  nnatrlrr  moved  to  Ooldsboro. 

A  native  of  Onslow  County,  Rlggs  moved 
to  OoldriMTO  when  he  was  10  or  12  years 
old. 

Son  of  Mark  RlRs.  a  tobacco  fanner  and 
carpenter.  Rias  spent  the  remainder  of  his 
boybood  and  hta  early  adult  life  in  Oolds- 

bOKO^ 

It  was  vtatts  to  the  tobacco  warehouse 
wtth  hta  father  that  made  him  decide  to 
beoome  a  tobacco  auctioneer.  But,  unlike 
other  auetkmeax.  Ritss  gave  his  chant  a 
new  twtat  He  did  It  to  the  tune  of  Yankee 
Doodle  Dandy.  The  sing-song  chant  was 
eopted  by  auetioneeis  acraas  the  tobacco 
bdt. 

When  aeange  Washington  Hill,  president 
of  Amslean  Tobacco  Co.,  wanted  an  auc- 
tlaneer  to  be  the  "Voioe  of  Lucky  Strike"  on 
radio's  Hit  Parade,  he  choae  SpteA  Rlggs. 

lUgn  left  Durham  one  night  and  ap- 
peared on  The  Hit  Parade  in  New  York  the 
next. 

Be  was  signed  to  a  20-year  contract  which 
was  renewed  In  1958  for  another  20  years. 
However,  the  oootraet  was  canceled  in  1969 
after  dgarette  advertising  tm  radio  and  tele- 
virtcsi  was  banned. 

Several  other  auctioneers  were  trained  by 
RiOB.  They  included  FJL  Boone  of  Lezing- 
ton,  Ky.,  who  did  LuAy  Strike  commercials 
on  the  Kay  Kyier  radio  program. 

In  196B.  Lucky  Strike  sent  Rlggs  on  a  good 
wID  tour  of  the  United  States  doing  charity 
shows.  He  also  helped  sell  $181  million 
worth  of  war  bonds  in  eight  months  during 
World  Warn. 

He  traveled  about  400.000  miles  a  year  for 
18  or  IT  years  during  which  he  helped  raise 
more  than  $27  mUlion  for  charitable  causes. 

Tlie  Hit  Parade  moved  from  New  York  to 
Hollywood,  in  1947  and  Rlggs  Uved  in  Ana- 
bda.  Odif.  until  he  returned  to  North 
CMtrtlna, 

While  in  Hollywood.  Riggs  worked  on 
Frank  Sinatra's  "Light  Up  Time"  and  they 
>»*«— ™*  doae  friends,  he  also  appeared  on 
the  Jack  Benny  Show. 

Rl8l>  appeared  in  more  than  a  dozen 
movlea  with  such  stars  as  Clark  Cable. 
Yvonne  DeCarlo.  Dale  Robertson  and 
Qlenn  Pord. 

In  1947.  Rlggs  helped  organize  "Your 
Caamumity  Fund"  in  California,  a  charita- 
ble octantaatlon  which  raised  funds  to  train 
hauUcapped  and  underprivileged  children." 

Mr.  HEUIS.  I  thank  the  Chair  and  I 
gunest  the  ahgemce  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President.  wiU  the 
Senator  withhold? 

Tlie  PREBIDINO  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  pren  for  the  quorum  or 
has  he  withdrawn  so  Senator  Exon 
may  be  recognised? 

Mr.  ^TgTJira  If  I  may  do  so.  Mr. 
President,  with  the  understanding 
that  I  do  not  lose  my  right  to  the  floor 
and  that  there  will  be  no  motion  or 
unanimous-consent     request,      other 


than  to  insert  something  in  the 
RscORS. 

Mr.  EXON.  Point  of  inquiry.  Maybe 
I  misunderstood.  The  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  said  that  he  yielded 
the  floor,  did  he  not? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  made  a 
unanimous-consent  request  and  then 
he  noted  the  absence  of  a  quorum,  as 
you  rose.  And  I  inquired  of  the  Sena- 
tor if  he  was  pressing  his  request  that 
a  quorum  was  not  present.  That  was 
my  inquiry  to  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina. 

Mr.  EXON.  May  I  ask  the  Senator  if 
he  would  withhold  his  request  and  if 
he  has  the  floor  if  he  would  jield  to 
me  for  the  purpose  of  proceeding 
briefly  as  If  in  morning  business  for 
the  purpose  of  introducing  a  bill. 

Mr.  HETiMS.  Mr.  President,  of 
course  I  will.  Under  those  conditions.  I 
yield  to  my  distinguished  friend. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection. 

Mr.  EXON.  I  thank  my  friend  from 
North  Carolina. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Nebraska  is  recognized. 

cnie  remarks  of  Mr.  Exon  appear 
imder  Statements  on  Introduced  Bills 
and  Joint  Resolutions.) 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  win  call  the  roll. 

The  bin  clerk  proceeded  to  caU  the 
roU. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  can  be  rescinded,  and  I 
also  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
Member  be  aUowed  to  proceed  as  if 
this  were  morning  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
DxOoNciNi).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


NUCLEAR  ARMS  RACE 

Mi-.  ADAMS.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
the  first  time  I  have  addressed  the 
Senate.  And  as  I  prepared  these  re- 
marks, I  spent  some  time  thinking 
aboat  this  institution:  its  history,  its 
traditions,  its  connection  to  the  core  of 
American  democracy.  I  was.  and  am. 
moved  by  the  sense  of  this  place — by 
the  ghosts  of  the  patriots  whose  spir- 
its Itave  never  left  these  Halls  and  by 
the  echo  of  their  speeches  which  stin 
guide  our  policies  today. 

Bvt  as  I  reflected  on  the  past,  I 
became  concerned  about  the  future. 
That  concern  does  not  spring  from 
any  uncertainty  about  the  enduring 
values  of  the  Senate;  rather  it  is 
driven  by  doubts  about  the  viabiUty  of 
any  human  institution  in  the  face  of  a 
nuclear  threat  which  can  destroy  aU 
life  on  this  planet. 

That  threat,  of  course,  is  of  our  own 
mailing  and  only  by  our  actions  can  it 
be  corrected.  Over  the  past  few  weeks. 


the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee, on  which  I  am  proud  to  serve,  has 
been  consdering  Just  such  an  action  as 
we  reviewed  the  Threshold  Test  Ban 
Treaty  ahd  the  Peaceful  Nuclear  Ex- 
plosions Treaty. 

Under  the  direction  of  Chairman 
Pkll  and  with  the  encouragement  of 
the  majority  leader,  we  held  three  sep- 
arate days  of  hearings  on  these  trea- 
ties. During  those  hearings,  we  heard 
from  the  administration,  the  intelli- 
gence community,  scientists,  and  sev- 
eral expert  witnesses.  Virtually  aU  the 
testimony  we  heard  supported  these 
treaties  and  virtually  everyone  we  lis- 
tened to  asked  the  Senate  to  give  its 
advice  and  consent  to  the  treaties  in 
some  form. 

While  everyone  endorsed  the  con- 
cept of  the  treaties,  some  witnesses  ex- 
pressed ooncems  about  our  ability  to 
verify  them.  I  understand  that  con- 
cern; but  I  do  not  share  it. 

No  one  wants  to  sign  a  treaty  with 
the  Soviets  which  is  not  adequately 
verifiable.  But  these  treaties  are. 
When  President  Nixon  signed  the 
Threshold  Test  Ban  Treaty  in  1974  it 
was  adequately  verifiable— and  it  stiU 
is.  When  President  Ford  signed  the 
Peaceful  Nuclear  Explosions  Treaty, 
in  1976  it  was  adequately  verifiable — 
and  it  still  is. 

That  is  the  evidence  the  committee 
heard.  We  heard  former  CIA  Director 
William  Colby  teU  us  that,  "There 
have  alB<^  been  many  scientific  devel- 
opments since  these  treaties  were 
signed  that  very  distinctly  assist  the 
verification  process.  •  *  •  These  ad- 
vances nOw  provide  our  scientists  with 
confidence  that  nuclear  explosions  as 
smaU  as  10  Idlotons  or  lower  can  be 
identified,  even  from  outside  the 
Soviet  Union."  And  we  heard  Wolf- 
gang Panofsky.  the  director  emeritus 
of  the  Stanford  Linear  Accelerator 
Center  s$y  that  we  have  the  abiUty  to 
detect  violations  now  and  that  "Na- 
tional Technical  Means  of  verification 
could  be  improved  significantly  unUat- 
eraUy  by  the  United  States." 

Based  on  the  evidence,  I  believe  that 
our  national  security  interests  would 
be  weU  protected— and  in  many  ways, 
they  would  be  advanced— if  we  simply 
gave  our  advice  and  consent  to  the 
treaties  as  they  were  originaUy  writ- 
ten. 

The  administration  did  not  see  it 
that  way.  Their  concerns  led  them  to 
suggest  a  reservation  which  would 
have  required  verification  procedures 
of  such  a  magnitude  that  the  treaties 
would  have  to  be  renegotiated  and  the 
Senate  would  be  asked  to  give  its 
advice  avid  consent  twice  before  the 
treaties  went  into  effect. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  I  must  confess 
that  I  viewed  this  proposal  with  some 
skepticism.  After  aU,  for  6  long  years 
this  administration  has  been  unable— 
and  perhaps  unwilling— to  conclude  an 


arms  control  agreements  with  the  So- 
viets. So  when  they  suddenly  decided 
to  make  major  changes  in  what  are  es- 
sentiaUy  minor  treaties,  many  of  us 
had  doubts  about  their  motives.  Their 
decision  to  rush  to  test  a  nuclear 
device  last  Tuesday— 2  days  before 
such  a  test  was  expected  and  with  no 
notification  to  the  Congress — did  little 
to  sooth  our  fears  or  remove  our 
doubts. 

Despite  those  concerns,  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  committee 
has  continued  to  display  the  patience 
and  calmness  for  which  he  is  so  weU 
known  and  so  weU  respected.  He 
agreed  to  delay  scheduled  committee 
action  on  the  treaties  in  order  to  con- 
tinue negotiations  with  the  adminis- 
tration in  the  hope  that  a  mutuany  ac- 
ceptable approach  could  be  found.  I 
support  the  chairman's  decision  and  I 
win  do  whatever  I  can  to  assist  him  in 
his  efforts.  But  I  must  say  that  I  think 
we  need  to  act  on  these  treaties  one 
way  or  another— and  we  need  to  act 
soon. 

The  impatience  I  express  is  not  Just 
personal,  Mr.  President,  it  also  reflects 
the  feelings  of  the  people  of  my  State. 
The  people  of  Washington  know  about 
the  nuclear  threat.  It  is  not  some  geo- 
political abstraction  to  us;  it  is  aU  too 
real  and  aU  too  present.  We  are  a  part 
of  the  nuclear  cycle  in  a  more  direct 
and  dangerous  way  than  most  Ameri- 
cans. One  faciUty  in  my  State  pro- 
duces the  Plutonium  which  powers  the 
weapons  we  hope  win  never  be  used; 
other  facilities  store  the  defense  nucle- 
ar waste  we  create  in  this  process.  So 
those  of  us  who  come  from  Washing- 
ton luiow  this  issue.  We  know  it  an  to 
weU. 

In  fact,  Mr.  President,  I  recently  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  a  constituent  of 
mine,  Alison  Krug,  an  eighth  grader 
from  Tacoma.  In  her  letter,  she  said 
that  "I  think  we  should  stop  the  arms 
race.  I  don't  want  to  die  soon,  and  if  I 
do,  I  want  to  go  in  peace,  not  war." 
And  she  asked  "Is  there  anything  that 
Washington  can  do  to  stop  nuclear 
war?" 

The  Threshold  Test  Ban  Treaty  and 
the  Peaceful  Nuclear  Explosion 
Treaty  can  help  us  answer  her  ques- 
tion. And  that  is  why  the  committee 
and  the  Senate  should  act  on  these 
treaties  in  the  very  near  future. 

When  those  treaties  do  come  to  the 
committee  and  the  Senate,  this  Sena- 
tor intends  to  support  them.  I  would 
prefer  to  support  them  in  their  origi- 
nal form,  but  I  am  willing  to  support 
them  even  if  they  carry  what  I  beUeve 
are  unnecessary  reservations— as  long 
as  those  reservations  are  designed  to 
protect  legitimate  national  security  in- 
terests and  not  Just  to  prevent  imple- 
mentation of  the  treaties  by  this  or 
future  Presidents. 

I  will  support  these  treaties,  Mr. 
President,  because  they  do  malte  a  val- 
uable contribution  to  our  security  and 


our  survival.  On  a  security  level,  they 
assure  that  the  Soviets  wlU  be  legaJly 
unable  to  test  above  the  150  Idloton 
yield  level,  which  may  slow  down  their 
development  of  new  weapons,  reduce 
their  confidence  in  the  weapons  they 
already  have,  and  prevent  them  from 
taldng  advantage  of  their  greater  abiU- 
ty to  conduct  high-yield  explosions  at 
their  test  site.  And.  as  I  have  indicat- 
ed, the  treaties  can  provide  us  with  as- 
surances sufficient  to  make  us  confi- 
dent about  Soviet  compUance. 

But  it  is  on  the  survival  level.  Mr. 
President,  that  these  treaties  hold  the 
most  promise.  I  am  not  claiming  that, 
in  and  of  themselves,  they  wiU  make 
the  world  a  much  safer  place— after 
aU,  both  parties  have  been  observing 
the  terms  of  the  treaties  for  over  a 
decade.  But  these  treaties  can  demon- 
strate that  America  is  ready  to  move 
away  from  the  arms  race  and  move 
toward  the  preservation  of  the  human 
race— especiaUy  if  we  buUd  on  the  lim- 
ited steps  involved  here  and  negotiate 
reductions  in  either  the  number  or 
level  of  tests  aUowed  whUe  moving 
closer  to  taldng  the  giant  step  of  nego- 
tiating a  comprehensive  test  ban 
treaty  with  the  Soviets. 

Mr.  President,  I  stand  today  in  a 
Senate  Chamber  devoted  to  the  high- 
est ideals  of  humankind  and  dedicated 
to  our  most  noble  dreams.  But,  Mr. 
President,  that  devotion  and  dedica- 
tion, those  ideals  and  dreams,  can  aU 
be  destroyed  unless  we  are  able  to 
bring  the  arms  race  under  control. 
These  treaties  wiU  not  end  the  race- 
but  they  can  serve  to  piUl  us  back 
from  a  finish  line  which  we  are  ap- 
proaching aU  too  rapidly. 

I  support  the  treaties  because  they 
make  sense  from  a  national  security 
perspective— and  I  support  them,  B4r. 
President,  because  they  make  even 
better  sense  from  a  human  perspec- 
tive. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  win  caU  the  ron. 

The  bin  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roU. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  P>resident,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  quorum 
can  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Adams).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


ECONOMIC  SANCTIONS  AGAINST 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  On  September  21, 
1976,  Orlando  Leteller  and  Ronni 
Mof fit  were  brutally  murdered  on  the 
streets  of  our  Nation's  Capital.  The 
story  of  that  outrage  is  not  new  to  the 
Members  of  this  body  or  to  the  Ameri- 
can people.  But  yesterday,  we  received 
new  information  and  learned  of  new 
evidence  about  that  crime  which  wUl 


shock  the  conscience  of  even  the  most 
ardent  and  devoted  sumtorters  of 
I>resident  Pinochet's  regime  in  ChDe. 

As  a  result  of  the  proceedings  that 
unfolded  yesterday  in  the  UJ3.  District 
Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia, 
President  Pinochet  of  Chile  stands  ac- 
cused in  an  American  court  of  oonmrir- 
acy,  of  obstruction  of  Justice,  and  of 
subordination  of  perjury.  According  to 
these  proceedings.  President  Pinochet 
personany  organized  the  effort  to  con- 
ceal and  to  falsify  evidence  for  the 
purpose  of  defeating  efforts  by  the 
United  States  to  extradite  those  lead- 
ers of  the  Chilean  Secret  Police— 
DINA— who  arranged  for  the  Septem- 
ber miu-ders. 

But  even  more  significant  is  the  ad- 
ditional evidence  that  President  Pino- 
chet may  have  been  involved  not  only 
in  the  coverup  but  in  the  crime  itself. 

Armando  Fernandez  Larios,  a  25- 
year-old  ChUean  army  lieutenant  at 
the  time  of  the  mungn  pleaded  guilty 
yesterday  to  being  an  accessory  after 
the  fact  to  the  murders  of  Orlando  Le- 
teUer  and  Ronni  Moffit.  In  documents 
that  he  submitted  to  the  court  in  con- 
nection with  the  plea  agreement,  he 
stated  that  President  Pinochet  himself 
may  have  ordered  the  murder  of  Or- 
lando LeteUer. 

According  to  Fernandez,  the  head  of 
the  ChUean  Secret  PoUce.  Gen.  Juan 
Manuel  Contreras,  met  with  the  indi- 
vidual designated  to  head  the  ChUean 
miUtary  investigation  of  the  a««mirin». 
tion  and  admitted  to  him  that  he 
(Contreras)  had  ordered  Lt.  CoL  Pedro 
Espinoza  of  DINA  "to  undertake  the 
LeteUer  operation."  When  asked  why 
by  Espinoza,  Contreras  said  that  he 
had  received  an  order.  According  to 
the  court  documents: 

"When  asked  'From  whom  (did  the 
order  come)?'  Contreras  resixinded  by 
saying  words  to  the  effect  of  'Ask  the 
Chief.'"  Fernandez  testified  that  he 
understood  this  to  be  a  reference  to 
President  Pinochet. 

For  the  first  time,  there  is  now  con- 
crete evidence  to  support  the  aUega- 
tion  that  President  Pinochet  himself 
issued  the  instruction  to  DINA  to  as- 
sassinate Orlando  LeteUer. 

But  there  is  other  evidence  of  other 
crimes. 

Based  on  Fernandez'  testimony,  it  is 
now  clear  that  President  Pinochet  per- 
sonaUy  directed  a  coverup  of  the  mur- 
ders. When  American  investigators 
and  Justice  Department  attorneys  ar- 
rived in  ChUe  and  initiated  extradition 
proceedings  against  Contreras  and 
Fernandez,  the  coverup  went  into  op- 
eration. Fernandez  was  personally  or- 
dered by  President  Pinochet  not  to 
return  to  the  United  States.  Pinochet 
told  him.  "Be  a  good  soldier,  tough  it 
out  and  this  problem  wiU  have  a 
happy  end."  It  is  also  clear  that  Presi- 
dent Pinochet  directed  the  mUltary  in- 
vestigator. Gen.  Hector  Orozco,  who 
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knew  the  whole  truth,  to  lie  in  court 
pf*»w*««»»f  in  ChUe  to  defeat  the 
effmt  to  extradite  the  indlvidiials  in 
DINA  remmmible  for  the  murders. 

The  people  of  Chfle  should  know 
that,  in  the  eyes  of  the  American 
people,  their  President  stands  person- 
ally aoeoaed  of  serious  crimes,  includ- 
Inc  murder.  There  is  evidence  that  he 
wmked  to  obstruct  the  operation  of 
both  United  States  and  Chilean  law, 
and  there  Is  evidence  that  he  actually 
ordered  the  operation  that  resulted  in 
the  murders  of  two  individuals— one  of 
whom  was  an  American  citizen— in 
Washington.  DC. 

nils  kind  of  conduct  Is  unworthy  of 
the  Itmg  and  distinguished  tradition  of 
professlanaUam  and  patriotism  that 
has  chaneteriaed  the  Chilean  mili- 
tary, and  I  cannot  believe  that  the 
men  and  officers  of  the  Army  of  Chile 
wm  conclude  that  assassination  and 
obrtrucUon  of  Justice  are  consistent 
with  the  tumor  of  their  nation. 

Where  are  we  today?  The  individuals 
who  organised  the  murder-by-bombing 
of  Orlando  Letelier  and  Ronnl  Mof fit 
go  free  and  unpunished.  Why  is  that? 
Because  President  Pinochet  saw  to  it 
that  the  ends  of  American  justice— 
and  that  the  ends  of  Chilean  Justice- 
would  be  defeated. 

This  man  is  no  friend  of  freedom,  no 
Mend  of  democracy,  no  friend  of  the 
United  States  of  America. 

These  revelations  come  on  the  heels 
of  similar  news  involving  another 
tragic  case,  the  murder  of  Rodrigo 
Rojas.  Last  week,  we  learned  that  the 
individuals  responsible  for  setting  fire 
to  Rojas  and  Qiiintana  will  not  be 
prosecuted  for  murder.  Instead,  one 
officer  wHl  be  charged  with  "negli- 
gence." Another  coverup  has  gone  into 
operation;  another  coverup  has  had  its 
Intended  effect:  and  again,  those  Chil- 
ean officials  responsible  for  another 
brutal  murder  wOl  go  unpunished. 

The  United  States  cannot  continue 
its  relations  with  the  Government  of 
ChUe  as  if  it  were  business  as  usual. 
The  time  has  come  for  the  United 
States  to  take  concrete  steps.  The  time 
for  "Yes"  votes  and  abstentions  in  the 
World  Bank  is  past.  The  time  for  most 
favored  nation  status  is  past.  The  time 
for  preferential  treatment  in  trade  re- 
lations with  Chile  is  past. 

We  must  show  the  Chilean  people 
that  the  American  people  care.  First 
and  foremost,  we  care  about  Justice  in 
our  own  country.  We  must  show  the 
world  that  the  United  States  will  not 
stand  by  while  other  governments 
send  hired  ■««*««<"«  into  our  streets 
and  murder  our  citizens.  Nor  will  we 
stand  by  while  other  governments 
block  the  legal  processes  that  would 
bring  those  siwaiminH  to  Justice.  I  con- 
gratulate the  State  Department  and 
the  Justice  Department  for  bringing 
Femandes  to  Justice. 


But  the  American  people  also  care 
about  Justice  and  freedom  and  democ- 
racy Inside  Chile. 

For  all  these  reasons,  I,  with  Senator 
HABKnt,  plan  to  Introduce  legislation 
to  impose  economic  sanctions  against 
the  Government  of  Chile. 

Words  are  no  longer  enough.  Only 
actions  count.  We  must  act — not  only 
to  protect  our  own  citizens  and  our 
own  legal  Institutions,  but  also  to  sup- 
port the  effort  to  restore  freedom  to 
the  people  of  Chile. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  factual  proffer  submit- 
ted to  Judge  Harrington  Parker  in  con- 
nection with  this  proceeding  be  includ- 
ed at  this  point  in  the  Record.  This 
will  be  the  first  time  the  facts  in  this 
particular  case  wiU  be  open  for  public 
examination.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
take  the  opportunity  to  read  through 
this  factual  compilation  and  make 
their  own  assessment  as  to  what  we  as 
a  country  should  be  doing  about  it. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  prof- 
fer was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

UwiTH)  States  District  Coukt  por  the 
District  op  CotintBiA 

United.  States  of  America  v.  Armando  Fer- 
nandez Larioa 

([Crlm.  No.  78-0367] 
FACTUAL  PSOITXR 

The  United  States  of  America  by  and 
through  the  United  States  Attorney  for  the 
District  of  Columbia,  Joseph  E.  dlGenova. 
mak«  the  following  factual  proffer  to  the 
Court.  This  factual  proffer  has  been  re- 
viewod  by  defendant  Armando  Fernandez 
LariOB  and  his  attorney  Axel  Klelboemer 
and  has  been  agreed  to  and  signed  by  both. 
The  underlying  criminal  offense 

The  government  proffers  and  the  defend- 
ant agrees  that  the  evidence  would  reflect 
that  in  or  about  June  of  1976,  defendant  Ar- 
mando Fernandez  Larios  was  a  25  year  old 
Chilean  Army  lieutenant  assigned  to  a  Pro- 
tective Security  Unit  of  DINA.  the  Chilean 
National  Intelligence  Agency.  During  this 
time  Fernandez  was  told  to  report  to  the  of- 
fices of  Lieutenant  Colonel  Pedro  Espinoza 
Bravo,  the  Chief  of  DINA  Operations.  De- 
fendant Fernandez  had  been  previously  ac- 
quainted with  Lieutenant  Colonel  Espinoza, 
who  had  been  Fernandez'  superior  In  the  In- 
telligence School  of  DINA  prior  to  Espino- 
za's  transfer  to  DINA  Operations  in  1975. 

Wben  defendant  Fernandez  reported  as 
dire<^«d.  Lieutenant  Colonel  Espinoza  or- 
dered defendant  Fernandez  to  go  to  the 
country  of  Paraguay  with  an  individual 
named  Michael  Vernon  Townley,  a  United 
States  citizen  who  was  a  civilian  employee 
of  DINA.  Defendant  Fernandez  was  told  to 
contact  a  Paraguayan  official  who  would 
provide  false  Paraguayan  passports  for  the 
use  of  Fernandez  and  Townley  in  an  intelli- 
gence mission  in  the  United  States. 

Defendant  Fernandez  was  told  that  the 
purpose  of  the  mission  was  to  surveU  the  ac- 
tivities of  former  ChUean  Ambassador  to 
the  United  States  Orlando  Letelier.  and  "see 
what  he  was  up  to".  Lieutenant  Colonel 
Espinoza  also  told  Fernandez  that  Letelier 
was  engaged  in  political  activities  harmful 
to  tbe  Interests  of  the  Chilean  government. 
Espinoza  further  ordered  defendant  Fernan- 
dez to  accompany  him  to  a  meeting  with  Mi- 


chael Vernon  Townley.  Major  Espinoza  and 
defendant  Femandes  drove  to  a  meeting 
with  Townley  in  an  area  of  Santiago,  Chile 
called  liO  Curro.  Upon  arrival,  Esplnoea  di- 
rected Feikiandez  to  remain  in  his  car  and 
went  to  a  separate  location  where  Esplnaza 
met  with  Townley.  Defendant  Fernandez 
was  not  privy  to  that  conversation,  but 
states  thai  he  believes  that  operational  de- 
tails of  the  Letelier  mission  were  discussed 
lietween  te>ino8a  and  Townley.  Townley 
has  corroborated  the  circumstances  and 
content  of  that  meeting  with  Espinoza  in 
his  own  statements  to  the  United  States 
Oovemmetit. 

Defendant  Femandea,  like  many  other  of- 
ficers who  had  been  associated  with  DINA. 
was  aware  of  Townley's  reputation  as  an  Im- 
portant DtNA  agent.  Fernandez  was  aware 
that  Towaley  was  given  special  treatment 
by  DINA«  receiving  from  DINA  a  large 
house,  servants  and  a  staff. 

Defendant  Femandes,  having  been  told 
that  he  was  to  participate  in  a  mission  in 
which  someone  as  important  as  Townley 
was  involved,  and  due  to  his  awareness  that 
Townley  liad  received  separate  Instructions, 
imderstoo4  that  the  true  purpose  might  be 
other  thaa  the  limited  surveillance  mission 
descril>ed  to  him.  that  the  outcome  to  the 
object  of  the  mission,  Orlando  Letelier, 
might  veiy  well  be  harm  or  even  death. 
While  Fernandez  was  never  told  that  Imdlly 
harm  to  Letelier  would  t>e  the  object  of  this 
mission,  defendant  Fernandez  acknowledges 
that  he  understood  in  his  own  mind  the  im- 
plications of  what  the  mission  might  well 
bring,  but  decided  to  disregard  his  appre- 
hensions. 

Fernandez  went  forward  as  ordered,  and 
with  Townley  Journeyed  to  Paraguay  in 
July  1976.  In  Paraguay,  with  the  assistance 
of  certain  Paraguayan  officials,  he  and 
Townley  obtained  false  Paraguayan  pass- 
ports with  visas  issued  by  the  United  States 
Consulate  in  Astindon.  Paraguay.  During 
the  proces  of  obtaining  these  passports,  de- 
fendant Fernandez  learned  that,  in  the 
course  of  obtaining  the  United  States  visas, 
the  Paratfiayans  had  notified  the  United 
States  En)t>as8y  of  the  fact  that  the  pass- 
ports they  were  submitting  for  visas  were 
l>eing  falsely  issued  to  ChUean  individuals. 
Thereupon  the  mission  was  aborted  and  de- 
fendant Fernandez  and  Townley  returned  to 
Chile. 

Thereafter,  Lieutenant  Colonel  Espinoza 
again  contacted  Fernandez  in  early  August 
of  1976  and  told  him  he  was  to  go  to  the 
United  States  directly.  Espinoza  was  aware 
that  defeadant  Fernandez  had  relatives  in 
the  United  States  and  that  he  had  a  work- 
ing knowledge  of  the  English  language. 
Espinoza  also  directed  that  defendant  Fer- 
nandez meet  with  a  woman  by  the  name  of 
Lilliana  Walker  prior  to  this  trip.  Fernandez 
was  to  develop  with  Ms.  Walker  some  famili- 
arity with  the  Chilean  Department  of 
Public  Works  to  support  their  cover  story 
that  they  were  employees  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Fubllc  Works.  Defendant  Fernan- 
dez in  fact  did  this.  He  met  with  Ms.  Walker 
on  one  occasion  in  Chile,  and  thereafter  met 
with  her  again  on  the  trip  to  the  United 
States.  They  traveled  as  husband  and  wife 
on  false-name  ChUean  official  passports  rep- 
resenting that  they  were  on  official  busi- 
ness. 

Upon  entering  the  United  States  on  or 
about  August  26,  1976,  defendant  Fernandez 
checked  into  the  Hotel  Washington  in 
Washington,  D.C.  with  Ms.  Walker.  On  the 
next  day  defendant  Fernandez,  under  the 
pretext  of  having  some  written  materials 


from  ChUeans  to  deUver  to  Orlando  Lete- 
Uer.  contacted  the  Institute  for  Policy  Stud- 
ies, the  entity  for  which  Orlando  Letelier 
worked,  and  obtained  his  home  address.  He 
also  learned  that  Orlando  Letelier  was  sup- 
posed to  be  out  of  town  for  the  next  twenty 
days.  Defendant  Fernandez  went  to  surveU 
the  home  of  Orlando  Letelier,  confirming 
ttiat  it  was  LeteUer's  home  by  the  fact  that 
a  car  located  in  front  of  the  house  had  a 
ChUean  insignia  on  its  rear  portion.  Fernan- 
dez reported  to  Lieutenant  Colonel  Espin- 
oza, who  agreed  with  Fernandez  that  since 
no  further  surveiUance  was  possible  due  to 
LeteUer's  absence,  his  mission  was  over. 
Espinoza  told  Fernandez  that  he  could  take 
a  few  days  leave  prior  to  returning  to  ChUe. 

Thereafter,  defendant  Fernandez  trav- 
eUed  to  the  city  of  New  York  and  spent  the 
next  few  days  visiting  with  relatives  and 
friends.  Learning  In  New  York  that  his 
father  was  gravely  Ul,  defendant  Fernandez 
contacted  Lieutenant  Colonel  Espinoza  and 
notified  him  of  his  intention  to  return  to 
ChUe  immediately.  Defendant  Fernandez 
was  informed  by  Espinoza  that  Michael 
Vemon  Townley  would  lie  arriving  in  the 
United  States  on  the  same  day  as  Fernandez 
was  scheduling  his  departure,  and  was  in- 
structed to  meet  Townley  at  the  airport. 

On  September  9,  1976  defendant  Fernan- 
dez and  LiUiana  Walker,  who  had  come  sep- 
arately to  New  York  City,  met  at  John  P. 
Kennedy  Airport.  There  defendant  Fernan- 
dez met  with  Michael  Vemon  Townley  and, 
in  a  men's  room,  passed  to  Michael  Vemon 
Townley  a  map  with  his  surveiUance  notes. 
Fernandez  also  provided  Michael  Vemon 
Townley  with  some  additional  funds,  since 
Townley  claimed  to  have  no  cash  with  him. 
Defendant  Fernandez  thereupon  returned 
to  ChUe  on  September  9,  1976. 

Upon  defendant  Fernandez'  return  to  San- 
tiago. ChUe  from  New  York.  Eemandez  re- 
ported to  Lieutenant  Colonel  Espinoza 
alx>ut  his  meeting  with  Townley.  Fernandez 
returned  to  Elsplnoza  the  remainder  of  the 
funds  he  had  l>een  provided  along  with  his 
expense  vouchers.  He  visited  his  father  at 
the  miUtary  hospital  and  began  a  military 
course  which  he  was  required  to  take  in 
order  to  be  promoted  to  be  a  captain  in  the 
ChUean  Army. 

After  his  arrival  in  the  United  States  on 
September  9,  1976,  Michael  Vemon  Town- 
ley,  with  the  assistance  of  certain  other  in- 
dividuals in  the  United  States,  buUt  a  bomb 
to  be  placed  under  the  car  of  Orlando  Lete- 
lier. Townley  instaUed  it  on  Septeml>er  19, 
1976  and,  within  two  days  thereafter,  one  of 
Townley's  co-conspirators  detonated  the 
bomb  as  Orlando  LeteUer's  car  drove 
through  Sheridan  Circle.  Washington,  D.C. 
The  explosive  device  killed  Orlando  Letelier 
and  Ronni  Moffitt,  and  injured  Michael 
Moffitt  on  September  21, 1976. 

Assisting  in  hindering  and  preventing  the 
apprehension,  trial  and  punishment 

Defendant  Ferrmiidez  heard  on  the  radio 
that  LeteUer  had  l>een  kiUed.  Shortly  there- 
after, when  he  was  visiting  his  father  at  the 
mUltary  hospital  in  Santiago,  ChUe,  a  mes- 
senger from  DINA  came  to  the  hospital  and 
told  Fernandez  that  he  was  needed  immedi- 
ately at  DINA  headquarters.  When  he  went 
to  DINA  headquarters,  he  met  with  Lieu- 
tenant Colonel  Espinoza.  Espinoza  told  Fer- 
nandez not  to  worry;  that  it  was  very  prol>a- 
ble  that  the  LeteUer  assassination  was  done 
by  "the  opposition"  to  discredit  the  govern- 
ment because  the  foUowing  week  the  For- 
eign Minister  would  l>e  speaking  at  the 
United  Nations.  Espinoza  said,  "That  is 
what  you  will  say."  WhUe  Espinoza  did  not 


in  fact  admit  that  he  had  ordered  Fernan- 
dez on  a  mission  which  resulted  in  Orlando 
LeteUer's  death,  by  word  and  gesture  he  in- 
dicated that  his  statements  concerning  the 
"opposition"  was  Just  a  story,  and  defendant 
Fernandez  understood  that  he  had  l>een 
part  of  an  assassination  plot. 

Thereafter,  defendant  Fernandez  contin- 
ued his  captain's  course  for  the  foUowing 
three  months  and  had  no  contacts  with 
DINA.  After  fifteen  days  leave  he  returned 
to  the  P*rotective  Security  Unit  to  which  he 
had  previously  been  assigned.  Defendant 
Fernandez  stayed  with  the  DINA  Protective 
Security  Unit  untU  early  1978.  Colonel  Juan 
Manuel  Contreras  Sepulvada.  who  was  the 
head  of  DINA,  was  promoted  to  General 
and  transferred  to  be  the  commander  of  the 
ChUean  Army  Engineers.  Contreras  was  re- 
placed by  retired  General  Mena  as  head  of 
CNI.  (It  should  be  noted  that  during  this 
time  DENA's  name  was  changed  to  CNI.) 

When  the  press  reported  the  fact  of  de- 
fendant Fernandez'  trip  to  Paragviay,  Fer- 
nandez met  with  Contreras  who  instructed 
him  to  deny  his  trip  to  the  United  States. 
When  the  new  head  of  CNI,  General  Mena. 
simUarly  inquired  on  several  occasions 
about  this  matter,  Fernandez,  pursuant  to 
Contreras'  instructions,  denied  any  involve- 
ment in  the  matter,  despite  the  fact  that 
Mena  dlsl)eUeved  Fernandez'  continuing  de- 
nials. 

Moreover,  Fernandez  advised  Contreras 
that  he  coiUd  not  continue  to  deny  his  trip 
to  the  United  States.  Contreras  instructed 
Fernandez  to  say  he  had  gone  to  the  United 
States  on  vacation:  "You  were  there  a  few 
days  and  came  back."  Fernandez  responded 
that  this  explanation  did  not  deal  with  the 
false  passport.  Contreras  told  him  to  say 
that  he  (P^mandez)  had  gotten  the  false 
passports  through  a  Foreign  Ministry  offi- 
cial who  conveniently  had  died.  Fernandez 
protested,  saying,  "I  never  knew  him."  Con- 
treras then  instructed  Fernandez  that  he 
revert  to  the  original  story,  saying  that  Fer- 
nandez should  not  worry,  "Say  you  never 
went  to  the  United  States." 

Mena  confronted  defendant  Fernandez 
atMut  the  United  States  trip  again  and, 
though  Fernandez  continued  to  deny  it  to 
Mena,  Fernandez  returned  to  Contreras 
saying  "They  know."  Contreras  then  told 
him  to  change  his  story.  Fernandez  was  to 
say  that  he  had  gone  to  the  United  States 
on  CODELCO  business  and  that  Fernandez 
had  done  it  on  his  own  initiative.  (CO- 
DELCO is  the  ChUean  national  copper  in- 
dustry.) Defendant  Fernandez  admits  that 
aU  of  the  representations  that  he  made  to 
General  Mena  were  false  and  invented  by 
Contreras. 

Thereafter,  Fernandez'  picture  appeared 
in  the  ChUean  newspapers  and  the  press 
t>egan  to  pursue  him.  In  reaction,  shortly 
thereafter  Fernandez  met  with  Espinoza 
and  Contreras  In  a  house  in  an  area  of  San- 
tiago, ChUe  caUed  Provldencla.  At  that 
meeting,  a  new  version  was  planned  of  the 
story  of  Fernandez'  trip  to  the  United 
States.  Contreras  and  EJspinoza  expanded 
upon  the  fiction  that  it  had  been  a  CO- 
DELCO-related  trip,  suggesting  that  Fer- 
nandez say  that  he  had  gone  to  investigate 
manipulaation  of  funds  by  employees  of 
CODELCO. 

Within  a  few  days  thereafter,  a  Letters 
Rogatory  request  was  received  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  ChUe  from  the  United  States 
asking  defendant  Fernandez  and  Townley  to 
answer  certain  questions  for  the  United 
States  Government's  criminal  Investigation 
of  the  Letelier  and  Moffitt  kiUlngs.  On  April 


1,  1978  defendant  Fernandez  and  Townley 
appeared  before  a  ChUean  magistrate.  De- 
fendant Fernandez  responded  to  the  ques- 
tions presented  by  continuing  to  represent 
as  fact,  what  was  actually  the  false  cover 
story.  Townley  responded  by  Invoking  his 
privUege  against  self  incrimination.  Defend- 
ant Fernandez'  responses  to  these  questions, 
pursuant  to  the  United  States  Letters  Roga- 
tory, were  forwarded  to  the  United  States 
for  entry  Into  the  Department  of  Justice 
and  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation's  inves- 
tigative fUes  and  were  used  in  the  criminal 
Investigation  of  the  LeteUer  assassination 
and  In  developing  the  basis  for  the  extradi- 
tion proceedings  in  this  case.  These  false 
statements  hindered  and  undermined  the 
United  SUtes'  law  enforcement  activities  to 
apprehend  and  try  the  culpable  individuals. 

On  March  30,  1978  defendant  Fernandez 
at  the  (Urectlon  of  Contreras  reiterated  the 
false  cover  story  to  Assistant  United  States 
Attorney  Eugene  Propper  and  Legal  Atta- 
che Robert  Scherrer  at  the  offices  of  CNI. 
The  contents  of  that  Interview  were  for- 
warded to  the  United  States  Department  of 
Justice  and  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
in  Washington,  D.C.  for  entry  Into  their  in- 
vestigative fUes  and  use  in  the  ongoing 
criminal  investigation,  and  In  preparation 
for  the  extradition  proceedings  to  the 
United  States  of  culpable  individuals.  The 
false  statements  In  the  interview  hindered 
and  undermined  these  law  enforcement  ac- 
tivities. 

Further,  prior  to  Townley's  Y>eiag  expeUed 
by  ChUean  authorities  to  the  United  States, 
Fernandez.  Townley  and  Contreras  dis- 
cussed Justifying  the  Townley/Femandez 
meeting  at  Kennedy  Airport,  as  part  of  the 
cover  story.  The  newest  version  of  the  cover 
story  was  to  t>e  that  Fernandez  was  merely 
waiting  for  his  flight  to  ChUe,  that  Townley 
happened  to  come  into  JFK,  and  that  they 
had  exchanged  pleasantries.  The  cover  story 
concerning  the  trip  to  Paraguay  and  the 
effort  to  obtain  false  passports  was  also  fur- 
ther developed.  The  story  was  that  their 
pretended  efforts  to  investigate  financial  ir- 
regiUarities  at  CODELCO  in  the  United 
States  were  to  include  electronic  surveU- 
lance. 

Once  Townley  was  in  the  United  States. 
General  Orozco,  the  designated  ChUean 
mUitary  investigator,  was  sent  to  the  United 
States  to  meet  Townley.  Townley  declined 
to  testify  untU  Orozco  reUeved  him  of  his 
DINA  oath  of  secrecy.  Orozco  ordered 
Townley  to  tell  the  truth. 

When  Orozco  returned  to  ChUe  with 
Townley's  statement.  Orozco  ordered  de- 
fendant Fernandez  detained  at  the  Ministry 
of  Defense.  After  some  time.  Orozco  told 
Fernandez  that  the  hour  of  truth  had  ar- 
rived and  that  Fernandez  was  going  to  t>e 
sent  to  the  United  States.  Orozco  stated 
that  he  had  spoken  to  the  United  States 
Justice  Department  and  to  Townley  and 
that  Townley  had  confessed.  Fernandez 
began  defending  himself  using  the  CO- 
DELCO cover  story.  Orozco  said  "Don't  lie. 
here  is  Townley's  declaration."  General 
Orozco  then  showed  Fernandez  a  written 
declaration  of  Lieutenant  Colonel  Esplnoea 
and  represented  that  Espinoza  had  admitted 
ordering  Fernandez  to  go  to  the  United 
States  to  surveU  Letelier.  Thereupon,  de- 
fendant Fernandez  gave  a  truthful  state- 
ment to  General  Orozco. 

Defendant  Fernandez  was  again  brought 
to  the  Ministry  of  Defense  the  next  morn- 
ing. Shortly  thereafter.  General  Contreras 
came  to  the  Ministry  of  Defense  to  meet 
with  General  Orozco.  PVom  the  doorway  of 
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tbe  room  In  wblch  he  vss  being  held.  Fer- 
CMicbt  CootrerM'  attention.  Con- 
I  came  over  to  Fernanda  and  told  him 
not  to  worry,  that  he  (Contreras)  would  re- 
aohre  ererTthinc. 

Contreraa  then  entered  Oroaco's  office. 
About  half  an  hour  later,  defendant  Fer- 
»«Mwi««  obaerved  a  "commotion"  and  saw 
Oroaoo  leave  his  office  in  the  Ministry  of 
Defense.  Approximately  one  to  two  hours 
later  Qeneral  Oroaco  returned,  met  with  de- 
fenduit  Fetnandea.  and  said  to  him  words 
to  the  effect  that  Fernandez  was  not  to 
WORT,  that  everything  was  resolved,  and 
that  defendant  Fernandez  should  go  back  to 
work. 

Subsequently,  defendant  Fernandez  was 
told  by  an  individual  involved  in  the  assassi- 
natlon  plot  what  had  transpired  during  the 
meeting  between  Contreras  and  Orozco.  Ac- 
eor^nc  to  thla  account,  when  Contreras  was 
confronted  by  Oroaco  with  the  statements 
of  Townley,  Fernanda  and  Espinoza,  Con- 
treras agreed  to  make  his  own  declaration. 
Contreras  stated  he  bad  in  fact  ordered 
fJnrlTMTaa  to  undertake  the  Letelier  oper- 
ation. When  asked  why  he  had  given  that 
order,  Contreras  responded  by  saying  he 
(Oontmas)  had  received  an  order.  When 
asked  "Ftom  whom?  Contreras  responded 
by  saying  words  to  the  effect  of  "Ask  the 
Chief."  Defendant  Fernanda  states  that  he 
and  the  individual  who  related  this  account 
of  the  meeting  understood  the  reference  to 
"the  Chief'  was  to  Oeneral  Augusto  Pino- 
chet, the  President  of  Chile,  who  was  Con- 
treras' actual  superior.  At  this  point.  Gener- 
al OrcKO  stated  to  Contreras  word  to  the 
effect  of  "you  can't  declare  this,"  where- 
upon there  was  conmiotion  among  the  par- 
ticipants. 

On  or  about  August  1,  1978,  Fernandez 
was  advised  that  he  was  to  be  detained  be- 
cause of  an  extradition  request  from  the 
United  States.  Fernanda  requested  that  tiis 
detenticm  be  at  a  homital  because  he  was 
suffering  from  an  ulcer  at  the  time.  Defend- 
ant Fernanda  was  In  fact  detained  at  a 
Chilean  military  hoqiital  for  fourteen 
months.  During  that  same  period  of  time. 
Lieutenant  Colcmel  En>inoza  and  General 
Contreras  were  also  detained  at  the  same 
hospttaL  During  the  period  of  the  deten- 
tion, defendant  Fernanda  met  with  Con- 
treras on  several  occasions.  On  some  occa- 
sions Contreras  attempted  unsuccessfully  to 
persuade  defendant  Fernanda  to  use  Con- 
treras' attorney  in  an  effort  to  control  and 
create  a  unified  position.  Contreras  also  un- 
successfully sought  to  persuade  defendant 
Fernanda  to  Join  Contreras  and  Espinoza 
in  a  Grtminal  complaint  against  the  United 
Stata  prosecutors.  Contreras  also  revealed 
to  defendant  Fernanda  that  he  (Contreras) 
had  a  copy  of  the  investigative  file  of  the 
military  Investigator  in  his  possession. 

Also  during  the  period  of  detention,  de- 
fendant Fernanda  was  brought  to  the  Min- 
istry of  Defense  with  Espinoaa.  At  the  Min- 
istry of  Defense  General  Orosco  instructed 
them  to  make  false  declarations  to  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  Chile  as  part  of  the  extradi- 
tion proceedings  in  accord  with  the  false 
cover  story.  Bspinaaa  inquired  ss  to  the  dis- 
position of  his  previous  truthful  statement. 
Ekirinaaa's  txuthful  statement  was  returned 
to  bptnoaa  by  Omoo  and  Espinoza  tore  it 
up.  Fernanda  similarly  inquired  about  his 
own  truthful  statement,  and  after  some  dis- 
cussion, it  was  returned  to  Femsnda  and 
Jsstiujtd. 

Defendant  Fernanda  has  also  stated  that 
durtaig  his  detenti<m  at  the  hospital  he  was 
outspoken  concerning  bis  desire  to  go  to  the 


United  States  to  resolve  this  matter.  As  a 
result,  he  was  called  to  the  Ministry  of  De- 
fense. When  he  arrived,  he,  in  fact,  met 
with  President  Pinochet.  Fernanda  de- 
scribes this  meeting  as  f  ollows: 

Pretldent  Pinochet  confronted  him  by 
saying  "I  understand  that  you  have  a  prob- 
lem at  the  hospital  and  I'm  told  that  you 
want  to  go  to  the  United  States."  Fernanda 
responded  by  saying  "That's  a  lie."  Presi- 
dent Pinochet  said  "I  know  It  is  the  truth." 
Fernandez  said  "The  truth  Is,  not  that  I 
want  to  go  to  the  United  States,  but  that  I 
am  going  to  the  United  States."  President 
Pinodiet  responded  by  saying  words  to  the 
effect  "Don't  worry,  I  will  order  that  you 
will  have  no  more  problems  at  the  hospital. 
Be  a  good  sollder,  tough  it  out  and  this 
problem  will  have  a  happy  end." 

On  October  17,  1978  during  proceedings  at 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Chile  on  the  United 
States  extradition  request  for  Contreras, 
Espinoza  and  Fernandez  himself,  defendant 
Fernandez,  under  orders,  lied  concerning  his 
knowledge  about  and  Involvement  in  the 
killing  of  Orlando  Letelier,  following  the 
substance  of  the  false,  carefully  evolved 
cover  story.  Based  upon  this  testimony  and 
false  representations  by  others  to  the  Chile- 
an Supreme  Court,  the  United  States  extra- 
dition proceedings,  wtilch  had  been  fUed  in 
the  Uhlted  States  District  Court  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  and  by  which  various  cul- 
pable individuals  were  sought  for  trial  in 
the  Uhlted  States,  were  undermined. 

Deflendant  Fernandez  has  also  stated  that 
he  siAxequently  twice  attempted  to  resign 
his  commission  in  the  Chilean  Army,  but 
President  Pinochet  personally  refused  to 
accept  his  resignation,  although  defendant 
Fernandez  was  never  returned  to  actual 
military  duties. 

In  his  long-standing  agreement  to  the 
coverup  and  his  false  testimony  to  United 
States  and  Chilean  authorities,  defendant 
Fernandez  assisted  In  hindering  the  appre- 
hension of  Contreras,  Espinoza  and  others 
directly  responsible  for  the  assassination  of 
Orlando  Letelier  and  the  murder  of  Ronnl 
Moffitt. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Joseph  E.  DiGenova, 

U.S.  Attorney. 
David  F.  Oeneson, 

Assistant  U.S.  Attorney. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
ZonmsKY).  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roU. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I 
unanimous  consent  that  from  time  to 
time  throughout  this  day.  Senators 
may  introduce  bills  and  Joint  resolu- 
tions as  morning  business. 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
although  Senators  are  not  permitted 
to  speak  in  morning  business,  nonethe- 
less Senators  may  be  permitted  to 
speak  for  such  purposes  during  morn- 
ing business,  for  not  to  exceed  10  min- 
utes. 


The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BEafTSEST.  I  thank  the  dlstln- 
gtiished  majority  leader. 

The   PRESIDINO   OFFICER. 
Senator  from  Texas  is  irecognzied. 


The 


THE  OMNIBUS  TRADE  BILL  OF 
1987 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  plaased  to  introduce,  together 
with  Senator  Danforth,  and  Senators 
Byrd,  Ooije,  Matsxthaga.  Chafes. 
Daschue,  Heihz.  Rockkteller. 
Wilson.  Fryor,  Roth,  Borer,  Kasten, 
MrrcHEUk  Warner,  Moynihan, 
Trible.  Ribgle,  Grasslet,  Baucus, 
Dtjrznbesger.  Braolet,  McConnell, 
Heflin,   Bono,   Ford,   Cohen.   Binga- 

MAN,        PtESSLER.        DiZON,        SPECTER, 

Chiles,  Mxtrkowski,  Harkin,  Garn, 
Leahy,  Stafford,  Lautehberg,  Coch- 
ran, GLatN,  Peix.  D'Amato,  WntTH, 
QUATLE,  Sqcon,  Boschwitz.  Sanforo. 
Domenicz,  MiKtnjsKi.  Lugar.  Breaux. 
Johnston,  Bttrdick.  DeConcini,  Metz- 
ENBAtni,  and  Shelby,  the  Omnibus 
Trade  Act  of  1987. 

The  introduction  of  this  bill  is  the 
culmination  of  an  immense  effort,  be- 
ginning In  1985,  in  which  Senators 
from  botih  parties  began  to  develop 
trade  policies  to  address  our  unsus- 
tainable trade  deficits.  In  preparing 
this  bill,  we  have  consulted  with  Sena- 
tors from  both  parties.  The  Senate  is 
off  to  an  early  start  on  trade  this  year 
because  of  the  remarkable  cooperation 
that  has  prevailed  among  Members 
and  among  their  staffs  over  the  last 
few  years  and  particularly  over  the 
last  few  months,  and  I  am  grateful  to 
Members  for  this  cooperative  spirit. 

This  is  also  the  beginning  of  a  proc- 
ess, Mr.  President. 

This  is  likely  to  be  the  last  trade  bill 
of  this  eentury.  It  may  govern  our 
trade  laws  for  the  next  12  to  15  years. 
It  win  necessarily  be  a  more  complex 
bill  than  past  trade  bills  because  the 
world— particularly  the  world  econo- 
my—is so  much  more  complex  than  in 
the  past. 

Clearly  the  main  burden  of  this  leg- 
islation ftdls  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Finsince  Committee.  However,  it 
may  well  be  that  matters  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  other  committees  of  the 
Senate  can  be  explored  which  comple- 
ment the  trade  policies  that  will  now 
be  formidated  in  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee. We  stand  ready  to  work  with 
other  conunlttees  of  the  Senate,  and 
with  our  colleagues  in  the  House,  to 
frame  legislation  that  addresses  the 
basic  problems  of  the  global  economy. 

In  these  early  weeks  of  the  100th 
Congress,  the  Finance  Committee  has 
invited  tome  of  the  best  minds  in 
American  finance,  business,  labor,  and 
Government  to  speak  broadly  to  the 
trade  issue.  At  the  beginning  of  these 
hearings— there  have  now  been  six  of 


them— there  appeared  to  be  a  great  di- 
versity of  points  of  view.  But  as  a 
result  of  these  hearings,  some  basic 
points  have  begim  to  emerge. 

First,  to  make  the  global  trading 
system  work,  total  world  trade  must 
grow.  Despite  6  years  of  the  United 
States  nmning  the  largest  trade  defi- 
cits of  any  nation  In  history,  world 
trade  has  not  grown.  The  growing 
world  population  has  less  wealth  than 
it  did  in  1980  as  a  result.  If  we  can  get 
the  global  system  growing,  the  Ameri- 
can people  will  earn  their  way  out  of 
debt,  and  so  will  people  all  over  the 
world. 

The  second  basic  point  that  has 
emerged  from  our  hearings  is  that 
only  the  United  States  is  in  a  position 
to  lead  the  world  trading  system  out 
of  stagnation.  Leadership  does  not 
mean  this  country  imports  more  per 
capita  than  any  other  country  in  the 
world:  it  means  using  our  negotiating 
leverage  in  positive  ways  to  open  mar- 
kets and  get  trade  growing. 

Countries  that  have  free  access  to 
our  market  must  give  us  access  to 
their  market. 

There  is  one  final  point  that  comes 
through  in  these  hearings,  and  it  is  a 
practical  point  of  politics.  We  are  not 
going  to  make  progress  unless  America 
does  its  homework  on  trade.  Our  Presi- 
dent cannot  be  an  effective  negotiator 
without  the  support  of  the  Congress, 
and  Congress  cannot  support  loss  of 
American  leadership  or  the  prospect 
of  no  growth  as  the  future  of  this 
country. 

These  will  be  difficult  policies  to 
frame.  Since  Congress  cannot  negoti- 
ate with  foreign  governments,  we  need 
and  we  seek  the  administration's 
advice  and  counsel  in  these  matters; 
after  all,  the  current  administration 
and  the  next  administration  have  to 
carry  out  the  mandate  we  will  enact 
this  year. 

This  bill  is  a  good  tteginning.  There 
is  enormous  interest  in  Congress  in 
this  subject,  and  in  this  bUl.  The  bill  is 
tough  on  foreign  market  distortions 
that  limit  the  growth  of  trade,  and  it 
frankly  limits  the  President's  discre- 
tion to  do  nothing  about  trade  prob- 
lems. But  it  also  greatly  enhances  the 
President's  power  to  improve  the  situ- 
ation, and  it  gives  him  the  mandate  he 
and  the  next  President  will  need  to 
make  trade  talks  work. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent that  a  detailed  stunmary  of  S. 
490,  and  the  text  of  that  bill,  appear  in 
the  Record  so  that  Members  may 
begin  immediately  to  study  this 
matter  in  detail.  I  am  also  introducing 
today  the  various  titles  and  subtitles 
of  the  omnibus  bill  as  S.  481-89  and  S. 
491. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
and  explanation  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 


s.  490 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of   the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  1.  SHORT  TfrLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Omnibus 
Trade  Act  of  1987". 

SEC.  t  TABLE  OF  CONTENTS. 

Section.  1.  Short  title. 

Sec.  2.  Table  of  contents. 

Sec.  3.  Purposes. 

TITLE  I— AUTHORITY  TO  NEGOTIATE 
TRADE  AGREEMENTS 

Sec.  101.  Findings. 

Sec.  102.  Definitions. 

Sec.  103.  Authority  for  international  trade 
negotiations. 

Sec.  104.  Implementation  of  trade  agree- 
ments. 

Sec.  105.  Negotiating  objectives. 

Sec.  106.  Termination  and  reservation  au- 
thority; reciprocal  nondiscrim- 
inatory treatment;  advice. 

Sec.  107.  Accession  of  state  trading  regimes 
to  existing  multilateral  trade 
agreements. 

Sec.  108.  Negotiations     on     currency     ex- 
change rates. 
TITLE  II-ENHANCING 
COMPETITXVENESS 

Subtitle  A— Positive  Adjustment  in  Import- 
Impacted  Industries 
Sec.  201.  Investigations  under  section  201  of 

Trade  Act  of  1974. 
Sec.  202.  Effective  date. 

Subtitle  B— Trade  Competitiveness 
Assistance 
Sec.  211.  EUigibUlty  of  workers   and   firms 
for   trade  competitiveness   as- 
sistance. 
Cash  assistance  for  workers. 
Job  training  for  workers. 
Sunset   of   trade   competitiveness 

assistance. 
Funding  of  trade  competitiveness 

assistance. 
Imposition  of  small  uniform  duty 

on  all  imports. 
Effective  dates. 


Sec.  212. 
Sec.  213. 
Sec.  214. 

Sec.  215. 

Sec.  216. 

Sec.  217. 
TITLE  III— UNFAIR  INTERNATIONAL 

TRADE  PRACTICES  INVESTIGATIONS 

Subtitle  A— Mandatory  Responses  to  Unfair 
Distortions  of  International  Trade 

Sec.  301.  Amendments  to  the  National 
Trade  Estimates. 

Sec.  302.  Negotiations  in  response  to  adver- 
sarial trade. 

Sec.  303.  Mandatory  initiation  of  certain  in- 
vestigations by  trade  represent- 
ative. 

Sec.  304.  Actions  In  response  to  investiga- 
tions under  title  III  of  the 
Trade  Act  of  1974. 

Sec.  305.  Miscellaneous  amendments  to  sec- 
tion 301  of  the  Trade  Act  of 
1974. 

Sec.  306.  Compensation  authority. 

Subtitle  B— Improvement  In  the  Enforce- 
ment of  Antidumping  and  Countervailing 
Duties 

Sec.  311.  Critical  circumstances  determina- 
tions. 

Sec.  312.  Transactions  designed  to  evade 
payment  of  antidumping 
duties. 

Sec.  313.  Determinations  of  material  injury 
involving  fungible  products. 

Sec.  314.  Diversionary  input  dumping. 

Sec.  315.  Dimiplng  by  nonmarket  economy 
countries. 

Sec.  316.  Downstream  product  monitoring. 


TITLE  rV— INTELLECTUAL  PROPERTY 

RIGHTS 
Sec.  401.  Findings. 
Sec.  402.  Remedies  under  the  Tariff  Act  of 

1930. 
Sec.  403.  Monitoring  of  technology  trans- 
fers. 
Sec.  404.  Monitoring     foreign     intellectual 

property  systems. 
Sec.  405.  Foreign    assistance    for    develop- 
ment of  programs  to  protect  in- 
tellectuaJ  property  rights. 
Sec.  406.  United  States  intellectual  proper- 
ty training  institute. 
TITLE  V— NATIONAL  SECURITY 
Sec.  501.  Imports  that  threaten  national  se- 
curity. 
TITLE  VI— FORMULATION  OP  UNITED 

STATES  TRADE  POUCY 
Sec.  601.  Trade  impact  statements. 
Sec.  602.  National  Trade  Council. 
Sec.  603.  National  Trade  Data  Bank. 

TITLE  VII— AGRICULTURE 

Sec.  701.  Crisis  in  agricultural  trade. 

Sec.  702.  Commodities  for  cooperator  orga- 
nizations. 

Sec.  703.  Personnel  of  the  Foreign  Agricul- 
tural Service. 

Sec.  704.  Contracting  authority  to  expand 
agricultural  export  markets. 

Sec.  705.  Office  of  international  market  de- 
velopment and  export  promo- 
tion. 

Sec.  706.  New  market  development. 

Sec.  707.  Trade  shows  and  exhibitions. 

Sec.  708.  Program  management  and  sup- 
port. 

Sec.  709.  Market  promotion  and  trade  de- 
velopment. 

Sec.  710.  E^xport  market  development  advi- 
sory committee. 

SEC.  3.  PURPOSES. 

The  purposes  of  this  Act  are  to— 

( 1 )  authorize  the  negotiation  of  reciprocal 
trade  agreements, 

(2)  strengthen  United  States  trade  laws, 

(3)  improve  management  of  United  States 
trade  strategy,  and 

(4)  through  these  actions.  Improve  stand- 
ards of  living  in  the  world. 

TITLE  I— AUTHORITY  TO  NEGOTIATE 

TRADE  AGREEMENTS 
SEC.  101.  FINDINGS. 

The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  the  negotiating  authority  provided 
imder  section  102  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974 
expires  on  January  3, 1988; 

(2)  the  United  States  is  a  debtor  nation 
with  low  growth  in  productivity  and  must 
improve  its  competitiveness;  however,  ttetter 
domestic  economic  management  alone  wiU 
not  eliminate  the  current  international  defi- 
cits of  the  United  States,  much  less  improve 
living  standards  in  the  United  States; 

(3)  in  the  last  10  years  there  has  arisen  a 
new  global  economy  in  which  trade,  techno- 
logical development,  investment  and  serv- 
ices form  an  integrated  system;  In  this 
system,  these  activities  Impact  each  other, 

(4)  this  new  global  economy  has  the  po- 
tential to  improve  standards  of  living  and 
employment  in  the  United  States,  but  it  is 
increasingly  volatile,  not  self-regulating, 
and  this  has  caused  unemployment,  dam- 
aged Industries,  weakened  agriculture  and 
discouraged  productive  investment  in  the 
United  States; 

(5)  the  world  trading  system  is  weak  and 
ineffective; 

(6)  the  weakness  of  the  world  trading 
system  has  reduced  growth  in  world  ex- 
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porta,  redudnc  United  SUtes  employment 
aad  itjaidmrda  of  Uvlnc  below  their  poten- 
tial: 

(7)  eiptirtfirt  trade  benefits  all  workers  in 
mU  oountrie*: 

(8)  the  future  of  the  international  trading 
ayatem  Is  currently  threatened  by  inad- 
equate enf<»cement  of  trade  agreements 
and  eunency  mioUgnments: 

(9)  while  the  United  SUtes  is  not  in  a  po- 
sition to  dictate  economic  policy  to  the  rest 
of  the  world,  the  United  SUtes  is  In  a  posi- 
tion to  lead  the  world  and  it  is  in  the  nation- 
al interest  for  the  United  SUtes  to  do  so: 

(10)  the  debt  burden  of  certain  developing 
countries  has  resulted  in  the  loss  of  over  1 
million  United  SUtes  export-dependent  and 
import-aoiatttve  Jobs; 

(11)  these  developlns  countries  are  experl- 
endnc  a  sharp  drop  in  their  standard  of 
Uvinc 

(12)  these  countries  are  more  likely  to 
offer  meaningful  concessions  in  multilateral 
trade  negoUatians  and  are  more  likely  to 
fulfill  trade  liberalization  commitments  if 
they  can  finance  the  increased  level  of  im- 
ports implied  by  these  commitments:  and 

(13)  the  President  should  be  authorized 
and  encouraged  to  negotiate  trade  agree- 
ments and  related  investment,  financial.  In- 
tellectual property,  and  services  agreements 
that  meet  the  standards  set  forth  in  this 
Act 

sec  Itt.  OKFINmONS. 

For  purposes  of  this  title— 

(1)  The  tenn  "barrier"  includes  any  duty 
or  other  Import  restriction. 

(3)  The  term  "distortion"  includes,  but  is 
not  limited  to,  a  subsidy. 

(3)  The  term  "international  trade"  in- 
cludes, but  is  not  limited  to— 

(A)  trade  in  both  goods  and  services,  and 

(B)  foreign  direct  investment  by  United 
States  persons,  especially  if  such  investment 
has  implications  for  trade  in  goods  and  serv- 

(4)  The  term  "sUte  trading  enterprise" 
has  the  meaning  given  to  such  term  by  sec- 
tim  301(eK4XD)  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974. 

(5)  The  term  "approval  resolution"  means 
a  concurrent  resolution  described  in  section 
ISKbXSXA)  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974. 

(6)  The  term  "implementing  biU"  has  the 
meaning  given  to  such  term  by  section 
ISKbXl)  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974. 

(7)  E^kcb  foreign  instrumentality,  and  each 
territory  or  possession  of  a  foreign  country, 
that  is  administered  separately  for  customs 
purposes  shall  be  treated  as  a  separate  for- 
eign country. 

SBC  IM.  ADTBOKITY  FOR  INTERNATIONAL  TRADE 
NBGOTUTIONS. 
(a)  IfULTILAmAL  TBAOE  AnaKIMKHi'S.- 

(1)  Whenever  the  President  determines 
that  any  barrlen  to,  or  other  distortions  of, 
International  trade— 

(A)  unduly  burden  or  restrict  the  foreign 
trade  of  the  United  SUtes  or  adversely 
affect  the  United  States  economy,  or 

(B)  are  likely  to  result  in  such  a  burden, 
restriction,  or  effect, 

the  President  may.  during  the  period  de- 
scribed In  Butasection  (cXl).  enter  into  multi- 
lateral trade  agreemenU  with  foreign  coun- 
tries providing  for  the  reduction  or  elimina- 
tion of  such  barriers  or  other  distortions. 

(2)  No  trade  agreement  may  be  entered 
into  under  paragraph  (1)  that  provides  for  a 
reduction  of  any  rate  of  duty  imposed  by 
the  United  SUtes  (other  than  a  rate  of  duty 
that  does  not  exceed  5  percent  ad  valorem 
on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act)  to  a 
rate  which  is  less  than  SO  percent  of  the 


rate  of  such  duty  that  applies  on  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

(b)  BiLATKRAL  TSADS  AGRXKMXII'I'M.— 

(1)  During  the  period  described  in  subsec- 
tion (cXl),  the  President  may  enter  !nt-o  bi- 
lateral trade  agreements  with  foreign  coun- 
tries providing  for  the  reduction  or  elimina- 
tion of  barriers  to,  or  other  distortions  of, 
international  trade. 

(2)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  no  trade  benefit  shall  Ik  extended  to 
any  country  by  reason  of  the  extension  of 
any  trade  benefit  to  another  country  under 
a  trade  agreement  entered  into  under  para- 
graph (1)  with  such  other  country. 

(3)  A  trade  agreement  may  be  entered  into 
under  paragraph  (1)  with  any  foreign  coun- 
try only  if — 

(A)  such  foreign  coiuitry  requested  the  ne- 
gotiation of  such  an  agreement,  and 

(B)  the  President,  at  least  60  days  prior  to 
the  date  notice  is  provided  under  section 
104(aXl)(A)— 

(i)  provides  written  notice  of  such  negotia- 
tions to  the  Committee  on  Finance  of  the 
Senate  and  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 

(11)  consults  with  such  committees  regard- 
ing the  negotiation  of  such  agreement. 

(4)  The  60-day  period  of  time  described  in 
paragraph  (3KB)  shall  be  computed  in  ac- 
cordance with  section  104(c). 

(c)  Restrictions  on  Entering  Into  Agrze- 
MENTs  Under  Subsections  (a)  or  (b).— 

( 1 )  Agreements  may  be  entered  into  under 
subsection  (a)  or  (b)  only  during  the  10-year 
period  beginning  on  the  later  of — 

(A)  January  3,  1988,  or 

(B)  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(2XA)  Before  entering  into  the  negotia- 
tion of  sin  agreement  with  a  foreign  country 
undor  subsection  (a)  or  (b).  the  President 
shall  determine— 

(i)  whether  state  trading  enterprises  ac- 
count for  a  significant  share  of— 

(I)  the  exports  of  such  foreign  country,  or 

(II)  the  goods  of  such  foreign  country 
that  are  subject  to  competition  from  goods 
imported  into  such  foreign  country,  and 

(ii>  whether  such  sUte  trad^ig  enter- 
priseB— 

(I)  unduly  burden  and  restrict,  or  adverse- 
ly affect,  the  foreign  trade  of  the  United 
SUtes  or  the  United  SUtes  economy,  or 

<II)  are  likely  to  result  in  such  a  burden, 
restriction,  or  effect. 

(B)  If  both  of  the  determinations  made 
under  clauses  (i)  and  (11)  of  subparagraph 
(A)  with  respect  to  a  foreign  country  are  af- 
firmative, the  President  may  enter  into  an 
agreement  with  such  foreign  country  under 
subsection  (a)  or  (b)  only  if  such  agreement 
provides  that  the  sUte  trading  enterprises 
of  such  foreign  country— 

(i)  will  make— 

(I)  purchases  which  are  not  for  the  use  of 
the  government  of  such  foreign  country, 
and 

(ID  sales  in  international  trade, 
in   accordance   with   commercial   consider- 
atioas  (including  price,  quality,  availability, 
markeUbUlty,  and  transporUtion),  and 

(ii)  will  afford  United  SUtes  business 
firme  adequate  opportunity,  in  accordance 
with  customary  practice,  to  compete  for  par- 
ticipBtion  in  such  purchases  or  sales. 

(C)  The  President  shall  publish  in  the 
Federal  Register  each  determination  made 
under  subparagraph  (A). 

(3)  A  trade  agreement  may  be  entered  into 
under  subsection  (a)  or  (b)  only  if  the  trade 
agreement— 

(A)  meets  at  least  one  of  the  objectives  de- 
scribed in  section  lOS(b): 


(B)  provides  for  the  reciprocal  exchange 
of  obllgatlona  that  are  likely  to  be  no  less 
advantageous  to  the  United  SUtes  than  to 
the  other  signatories  to  such  agreement: 

(C)  provides  a  reasonable  likelihood  that 
the  United  SUtes  can  enforce  the  obliga- 
tions of  wch  agreements  notwithstanding 
differences  between  the  culture,  legal 
system,  and  commercial  practices  of  the 
United  SUtes  and  the  culture,  legal  system, 
and  commercial  practices  of  any  other  for- 
eign coimtry  that  is,  or  may  become,  a  sig- 
natory to  yuch  agreement;  and 

(D)  complements  and  reinforces,  insofar 
as  practicable— 

(i)  existkig  agreements  with  foreign  coun- 
tries that  are  not  signatories  to  such  agree- 
ment, and 

(11)  existing  United  SUtes  agreements  on 
related  economic  subjects. 

(4)  Before  the  President  enters  into  any 
trade  agreement  under  subsection  (a)  or  (b), 
the  President  shall  consult  with  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  of  the  House  of 
Representetives,  the  Committee  on  Finance 
of  the  Senate,  and  with  each  committee  of 
the  House  and  the  Senate  and  each  Joint 
committee  of  the  Congress  which  has  Juris- 
diction OTer  legislation  involving  subject 
matters  Which  would  be  affected  by  such 
trade  agreement.  Such  consulUtion  shall  in- 
clude aU  Siatters  relating  to  the  Implemen- 
Ution  of  such  trade  agreement,  as  provided 
in  section  104.  If  it  is  proposed  to  implement 
such  trad*  agreement,  together  with  one  or 
more  other  trade  agreements  entered  into 
under  this  section,  in  a  single  implementing 
bill,  such  consulUtion  shall  include  the  de- 
sirability and  feasibility  of  such  proposed 
implementation. 

(d)  Periodic  Consultation.- The  United 
SUtes  Trade  RepresenUtive  shall  consult 
with  intenested  committees  of  the  Congress 
on  a  continuing  basis  (but  no  less  than  once 
during  eaeh  calendar  year)  for  the  purpose 
of  informing  the  Members  of  Congress  of— 

(1)  negotiations  being  conducted  under 
tills  section  and  negotiations  the  President 
will  initiate  under  this  section, 

(2)  progress  in  meeting  the  objectives  de- 
scribed in  section  105,  and 

(3)  obstacles  to  the  achievement  of  such 
objectives. 

SEC    104.    IMPLEMENTATION    OF    TRADE    AGREE- 
MENTS. 

(a)  In  General.- 

(I)  Any  agreement  entered  into  under  sec- 
tion 103  ^all  enter  into  force  with  respect 
to  the  United  SUtes  if  (and  only  if  )— 

(A)  the  President  has,  at  least  90  days 
before  the  day  on  which  he  enters  into  such 
trade  agreement,  notified  the  House  of  Rep- 
resenUtiwes  and  the  Senate  of  his  intention 
to  enter  into  such  an  agreement,  and 
promptly  thereafter  publishes  notice  of 
such  intention  in  the  Federal  Regrister, 

(B)  after  entering  into  the  agreement,  the 
President  transmits  a  document  to  the 
House  of  RepresenUtives  and  to  the  Senate 
containing  a  copy  of  the  final  legal  text  of 
such  agreement  together  with— 

(Da  draft  of  an  implementing  biU, 

(II)  a  tUtement  of  any  administrative 
action  proposed  to  implement  such  agree- 
ment, 

(ill)  an  explanation  as  to  how  the  imple- 
menting bill  and  proposed  administrative 
action  chgnge  or  affect  existing  law,  and 

(iv)  a  stetement  of  the  reasons  as  to  how 
the  agreetnent  serves  the  interests  of  United 
SUtes  commerce  and  as  to  why  the  imple- 
menting bill  and  proposed  administrative 
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action  is  required  or  appropriate  to  carry 
out  the  agreement,  and 

(C)  the  implementing  bill  is  enacted  into 
law. 

(2)  To  ensure  that  a  foreign  country 
which  receives  benefits  under  a  trade  agree- 
ment entered  into  under  section  103  Is  sub- 
ject to  the  obligations  imposed  by  such 
agreement,  the  President  shall  recommend 
to  Congress  in  the  Implementing  bill  and 
sUtement  of  administrative  action  submit- 
ted with  respect  to  such  agreement  that  the 
benefits  and  obligations  of  such  agreement 
apply  solely  to  the  parties  to  such  agree- 
ment, if  such  application  is  consistent  with 
the  terms  of  such  agreement.  The  President 
may  also  recommend  with  respect  to  any 
such  agreement  that  the  benefits  and  obli- 
gations of  such  agreement  not  apply  uni- 
formly to  aU  parties  to  such  agreement,  if 
such  application  is  consistent  with  the 
terms  of  such  agreement. 

(b)  LimTATioN  on  Use  op  Expedited  Con- 
GRESsioNAi.  Procedures.- 

(1)  The  provisions  of  section  151  of  the 
Trade  Act  of  1974  (19  U.S.C.  2191)  shall 
apply  to  an  implementing  bill  submitted  by 
the  President  with  respect  to  a  trade  agree- 
ment entered  into  under  section  103  only  if 
such  implementing  bill  is  submitted  to  the 
Congress  during  the  period  specified  in  an 
approval  resolution  that  has  been  agreed  to 
by  the  Congress. 

(2)  The  provisions  of  section  151  of  the 
Trade  Act  of  1974  (19  U.S.C.  2191)  shaU 
apply  to  an  approval  resolution  only  if  the 
President  has  submitted  to  the  Congress,  by 
no  earlier  than  10  days  before  the  date  on 
wliich  such  resolution  is  introduced  in 
either  House  of  the  Congress,  a  sUtement 
of  trade  policy  which  sets  forth— 

(A)  the  current  trade  policies  of  the 
United  SUtes  regarding— 

(I)  agricultural  trade, 

(II)  imE>ort-sensitlve  industries, 

(ill)  the  exchange  rate  value  of  the  United 
SUtes  dollar  against  foreign  currencies, 

(iv)  the  trade-distorting  Impact  of  the  bal- 
ance-of-payments  deficits  of  less  developed 
foreign  countries,  and 

(v)  intervention  by  the  Government  of  the 
United  SUtes  and  the  governments  of  for- 
eign countries  in  commercial  markets  that 
has  an  impact  on  international  trade, 

(B)  a  list  of  those  economic  sectors  in 
which  the  United  SUtes  is,  or  is  likely  to 
become,  a  major  exporter, 

(C)  a  description  of  the  policies,  if  any, 
that  might  affect  the  strength  of  the  indus- 
tries listed  in  subparagraph  (B), 

(D)  an  evaluation  of  the  potential  of  for- 
eign producers  In  the  economic  sectors 
listed  in  subparagraph  (B), 

(E)  a  list  of  those  economic  sectors  which 
are,  or  are  reasonably  exi>ected  to  be,  expe- 
riencing Import  competition  that  could 
cause  major  adjustments,  including— 

<1)  significant  unemployment, 

(U)  relocation  of  employees, 

(ill)  major  investment, 

(iv)  new  methods  of  manufacturing,  or 

(V)  reduced  profits, 

(P)  the  economic  policies  and  potential  ex- 
ports of  foreign  countries  that  are  major 
competitors  of  the  United  States  in  the  eco- 
nomic sectors  listed  in  subparagraph  (E), 

(G)  the  policies  of  the  United  States  that 
might  affect  the  competitiveness  of  the  eco- 
nomic sectors  listed  under  subparagraph 
(E), 

(H)  the  relationship  between,  and  the 
policy  with  respect  to,  trade  in  goods  and 
other  international  economic  factors,  in- 
cluding- 


(1)  the  magnitude  of  ctianges  in  the  rela- 
tive values  of  the  major  currencies,  (includ- 
ing changes  in  the  rate  of  excliange  of  for- 
eign currencies  pegged  to  the  United  SUtes 
dollar), 
(il)  Uitemational  exchanges  of  technology, 
(ill)  international  investment,  and 
(iv)  international  service  transactions. 
(Da  description  of  developments  in  the 
economies  of  developing  countries  that  have 
an  impact  on  the  standard  of  living  in  the 
United  SUtes,  including,  but  not  limited 
to— 

(I)  indebtedness, 

(II)  imports  and  exports, 

(ill)  domestic  economic  policies,  and 

(iv)  relations  with  international  Institu- 
tions, 

(J)  the  actions  the  United  SUtes  is  taking, 
and  intends  to  take,  with  respect  to  the  de- 
velopments described  in  subparagraph  (I), 

(K)  any  agreements  or  other  evidence  pro- 
viding proof  that  the  United  SUtes  has  ob- 
tained commitments  from— 

(I)  Japan, 

(II)  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  and 
(ill)  other  industrialized  foreign  countries 

in  similar  economic  conditions, 
to  contribute  to  balanced  world  economic 
growth  by  increasing  the  share  of  non-pe- 
troleum goods  and  services  Imported  into 
their  respective  countries,  and 

(L)  the  relationship  between  the  trade 
policies  set  forth  under  the  preceding  sub- 
paragraphs and  the  negotiations  of  trade 
agreements  that  are  expected  to  be  under- 
taken during  the  next  5  years. 

(3)  The  provisions  of  section  151  of  the 
Trade  Act  of  1974  (19  U.S.C.  2191)  shaU  not 
apply  to  an  implementing  bill  if — 

(A)  such  implementing  bill  contains  a  pro- 
vision approving  of  any  bilateral  trade 
agreement  which— 

(I)  is  entered  into  under  section  103(b) 
with  any  foreign  country,  and 

(ii)  provides  for  the  elimination  or  reduc- 
tion of  any  duty  imposed  by  the  United 
SUtes,  and 

(B)  either— 

(i)  the  requirements  of  section  103(b)(3) 
were  not  met  with  respect  to  the  negotia- 
tion of  such  agreement,  or 

(II)  the  Committee  on  Finance  of  the 
Senate  or  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  of  the  House  of  RepresenUtives  dis- 
approved of  the  negotiation  of  such  agree- 
ment before  the  close  of  the  60-day  period 
which  begins  on  the  date  notice  is  provided 
under  section  103(bX3)(B)(i)  with  respect  to 
the  negotiation  of  such  agreement. 

(c)  Computation  or  C^ertain  Periods  of 
Time.— Each  period  of  time  described  in  sub- 
sections (aKlKA)  and  (b)(3)(B)(il).  and  the 
10-day  period  described  in  subsection  (b)(2), 
shall  be  computed  without  regard  to— 

(1)  the  days  on  which  either  House  of 
Congress  is  not  in  session  because  of  an  ad- 
journment of  more  than  3  days  to  a  day  cer- 
tain or  an  adjournment  of  the  Congress  sine 
die,  and 

(2)  any  Saturday  and  Sunday,  not  ex- 
cluded under  paragraph  (1),  when  either 
House  of  the  Congress  is  not  in  session. 

(d)  Conforming  KtaxTDUTms.— 

(1)  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  151(b)  of  the 
Trade  Act  of  1974  (19  U.S.C.  2191(b)(1))  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "section  102"  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "section  102  of  this 
Act  or  section  104  of  the  Omnibus  Trade 
Act  of  1987". 

(2)  Paragraph  (3)  of  section  151(b)  of  the 
Trade  Act  of  1974  (19  U.S.C.  2191(bX3))  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 


"(3)  The  term  'approval  resolution'  means 
either— 

"(A)  a  concurrent  resolution  of  the  two 
Houses  of  the  Congress,  the  matter  after 
the  resolving  clause  of  which  is  as  follows: 
'That  the  Congress  approves  the  statement 
of  trade  policy  of  the  President  submitted 
under  section    104(bK2)   of   the   Omnibus 

Trade  Act  of  1987  on  ,  and 

authorizes  the  application  of  section  151  of 
the  Trade  Act  of  1974  to  any  implementing 
bill  submitted  during  the  shorter  of— 

(1)  the  5-year  period  beginning  on  the 
date  on  which  this  concurrent  resolution  is 
agreed  to  by  the  Congress,  or 

(2)  the  period  beginning  on  the  date  on 
which  this  concurrent  resolution  is  agreed 
to  by  the  Congress  and  ending  on  the  date 
that  Is  6  months  after  the  last  day  on  which 
an  agreement  may  be  entered  into  under 
section  103.', 

the  blank  space  being  filled  with  the  appro- 
priate date;  or 

"(B)  a  concurrent  resolution  of  the  two 
Houses  of  the  Congress,  the  matter  after 
the  resolving  clause  of  which  is  as  follows: 
"That  the  Congress  approves  the  extension 
of  nondiscriminatory  treatment  with  re- 
spect   to   the   products   of   

transmitted  by  the  President  to  the  Con- 
gress on  ■.  the  first  blank 

space  being  filled  with  the  name  of  the 
country  involved  and  the  second  blank 
space  being  filled  with  the  appropriate 
date.". 

(3)  Subsection  (c)  of  section  151  of  the 
Trade  Act  of  1974  (19  U.S.C.  2191(c))  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(3)  By  no  later  than  10  days  after  the 
date  on  which  the  President  submits  to  the 
Congress  a  sUtement  of  trade  policy  under 
section  104(bX2).  an  approval  resolution 
with  respect  to  such  report  shall  be  intro- 
duced (by  request)  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
senUtives by  the  majority  leader  of  the 
House  of  RepresenUtives,  for  himself  and 
the  minority  leader  of  the  House,  or  by 
Members  of  the  House  of  RepresenUtives 
designated  by  the  majority  leader  and  mi- 
nority leader  of  the  House  of  RepresenU- 
tives: and  shall  be  introduced  (by  request)  in 
the  Senate  by  the  majority  leader  of  the 
Senate,  for  himself  and  the  minority  leader 
of  the  Senate,  or  by  Members  of  the  Senate 
designated  by  the  majority  leader  and  mi- 
nority leader  of  the  Senate.  If  either  House 
is  not  in  session  on  the  day  on  which  such  a 
report  is  submitted,  the  approval  resolution 
with  respect  to  such  report  shall  be  intro- 
duced in  that  House,  as  provided  in  the  pre- 
ceding sentence,  on  the  first  day  thereafter 
on  which  that  House  is  in  session.  The  ap- 
proval resolution  introduced  in  the  House  of 
RepresenUtives  shall  be  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  and  the  ap- 
proval resolution  introduced  in  the  Senate 
shall  be  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance.". 

SEC.  IDS.  NEGOTIATING  OBJECTIVES. 

(a)  OvERAU,  Objectives.— The  overall  ob- 
jectives of  the  United  SUtes  in  negotiating 
agreements  under  section  103  shall  be  to 
obtain— 

(1)  more  open,  fair,  and  equiuble  market 
access, 

(2)  the  reduction  or  elimination  of  bar- 
riers and  other  trade-distorting  practices, 

(3)  an  appropriate  overall  balance  between 
benefits  and  concessions  within  the  agricul- 
tural, manufacturing,  mining,  and  services 
sectors,  and 
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(1)  the  President  shall  reserve  the  right  of 
the  United  SUtea  to  withhold  pztf>nii<nn   )w>. 


TITLE  II— ENHANCING  COMPETmVENESS 


a..u*&«i.  k 


[l.>.>*t A  Jl ,_ 


duty  determinations  under  section  303  or 
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(4)  impttMwid  muuLgement  ot  the  new 
^otial  eoonomy. 

(b)  Pasmaru.  OBjacrrm.— The  principal 
obJeieUvw  in  negottatinc  agreements  under 
■oetkn  109  abaU  be- 

(1)  to  obUin.  with  reapect  to  manufactur- 
ing, mlnlnc.  acriculture,  ■ervices  and  invest- 
ment related  to  trade  In  such  economic  sec- 
tora.  oompetittve  opportunities  for  United 
State*  exporta  in  foreign  markets  equivalent 
to  the  oompetittve  (mmrtunlties  afforded 
foreign  exports  In  United  States  markets, 

(3)  to  bring  trade  agreements  previously 
entoed  into,  and  application  and  enforce- 
ment thereof,  into  conformity  with  princl- 
plea  promoting  the  development  of  an  open, 
nff»«'>*"'''Hminat5Try,  and  fair  world  economic 
■jntem.  Indudlng,  but  not  limited  to — 

(A)  the  revision  of  decisionmaking  proce- 
dures in  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs 
■nd  Trade  (hereafter  in  this  section  referred 
to  as  'OATr)  to  ensure  timely  and  decisive 
leKdution  of  disputes.  Including,  but  not 
limited  to— 

(1)  the  establishment  of  a  standing  roster 
of  nongovernmental  OATT  experts  for  par- 
tkipatioD  on  dispute  settlement  panels,  and 

(H)  the  establishment  of  a  ministerial-level 
mechanism  for  ongoing  monitoring  of  and 
consuItatKnia  on  the  consistency  of  Con- 
tracting Party  trade  policies  with  principles 
embodied  in  the  OATT. 

(B)  the  aiq>llcation  of  similar  rules  to  the 
treatment  of  primary  and  non-primary 
products  In  the  Agreement  on  Interpreta- 
tion and  Application  of  Articles  VI.  XVI. 
and  XZm  of  the  OATT  (relating  to  subsi- 
dies and  countervailing  measures). 

(C)  the  revision  of  OATT  articles  neces- 
sary to  define  and  discipline  adverse  trade 
effects  resulting  from  the  use  of  resource 
Input  subsidies,  targeting,  and  dumped  or 
subsidised  inputs, 

(D)  the  extension  of  OATT  articles  and 
codes  of  conduct  to  products,  sectors,  and 
conditloos  of  trade  not  presenUy  covered 
(Including,  but  not  limited  to,  services.  In- 
vestment performance  requirements,  intel- 
lectual property  rights  and  expansion  of 
entity  coverage  under  the  Government  Pro- 
curanent  Code)  in  order  to  move  toward 
more  open  and  fair  trade  practices, 

(E)  the  revision  of  OATT  articles  relating 
to  special  and  differential  treatment  for  de- 
veloping countries  to  establish  procedures 
for  gradually  reducing  nonredprocal  trade 
benefits  to  more  advanced  developing  na- 
tions. 

(F)  the  revision  of  Article  XII  of  the 
OATT  in  order  to  address  persistent  and  ex- 
cessive current  account  Imbalances  of  any 
contracting  party  with  the  world.  Including 
imbalances  which  threaten  the  stability  of 
the  international  trading  system, 

(0)  the  accelerated  implementation  of 
concessions  in  any  trade  agreement  by  coun- 
tries with  persistent  current  account  sur- 
pluses, 

(H)  any  practicable  revision  of  the  inter- 
national trading  system  to  enhance  trans- 
paraicy  Including,  but  not  limited  to,  substi- 
tution or  replacement  of  quantitative  re- 
strictions with  tariffs  or  auctioned  quotas 
and  the  use  of  tariffs  for  domestic  adjust- 
ment, 

(1)  an  Increase  In  OATT  coordination  with 
the  International  Monetary  Fund  and 
World  Bank  to  ensure  participation  of  the 
OATT  Secretariat  In  International  Mone- 
tary Fund  sti^ilization  programs  and  con- 
sideration of  World  Bank  structival  adjust- 
ment loans, 

(J)  the  establishment  of  minimum  stand- 
ards applicable  to  the  workplace  to  provide 


greater  international  discipline  over  abuses 
of  human  rights  of  workers, 

(K)  the  enforcement  of  GATT  rules 
against — 

(I)  noncommercial  state  trading  practices 
described  in  section  301(e)(4KBKil)  of  the 
Trade  Act  of  1974.  and 

(II)  unfair  trade  concessions  requirements 
(within  the  meaning  of  section  301(e)(10)  of 
the  Trade  Act  of  1974),  and 

(L)  the  revision  of  GATT  with  regard  to 
agricultural  trade — 

(I)  to  increase  United  States  agricultural 
exports  by  eliminating  barriers  to  trade,  in- 
cluding transparent  and  non-transparent 
barriers, 

(II)  to  clarify  the  GATT  rules  for  agricul- 
tural trade,  which  have  been  the  source  of 
condderable  confusion,  disagreement,  and 
conflict  among  member  nations, 

(lii)  to  make  the  GATT  a  useful  tool  for  a 
free  and  more  open  world  agricultural  trad- 
ing system  by  resolving  questions  pertaining 
to  export  subsidies,  market  pricing,  and 
market  access, 

(Iv)  to  seek  to  prevent  the  harmful  exter- 
nal effects  of  the  agricultural  policies  of  the 
European  Communities,  and 

(v)  to  seek  the  elimination  of  barriers  to 
agricultural  trade  (including  high  value- 
added  commodities)  In  Japan,  and 

(3)  to  achieve  the  objectives  described  In 
section  104A  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974  (19 
U.S.C.  2114a),  relating  to  services.  Invest- 
ment, high  technology,  and  technology 
transfer. 

(c)  Porxign-Devxlopxd  Tbchhology.— Sec- 
tion 104A  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974  (19 
U.S.C.  2114a)  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  subsection  (d)  as  sub- 
section (e),  and 

(2)  by  inserting  after  subsection  (c)  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(d)  PORHCN-DrVXLOPKD  TECHROLOOY.— 

"(I)  In  GKHXRAL.— Principal  United  States 
negotiating  objectives  under  section  201 
shall  be  to  eliminate  or  reduce  foreign  bar- 
rier* to  equitable  access  by  United  States 
persons  to  foreign-development  technology, 
including  barriers,  acts,  policies,  or  practices 
which  have  the  effect  of— 

"(A)  restricting  the  participation  of 
United  States  persons  in  government-sup- 
ported research  and  development  projects, 

"(B)  denying  equitable  access  by  United 
States  persons  to  government-held  patents, 

"(C)  requiring  the  approval  or  agreement 
of  government  entitles,  or  other  forms  of 
government  intervention,  as  a  condition  for 
the  granting  of  licenses  to  United  States 
persons  by  foreign  persons  (except  for  ap- 
proval or  agreement  which  may  be  neces- 
sary for  national  security  purposes  to  con- 
trol the  exjxjrt  of  critical  military  technolo- 
gy), and 

"CD)  otherwise  denying  equitable  access 
by  United  States  persons  to  foreign-devel- 
oped technology  or  contributing  to  the  in- 
equitable flow  of  technology  between  the 
United  SUtes  and  its  trading  partners. 

"(2)  Domestic  objectivks.- In  pursuing 
the  objectives  described  In  paragraph  (1). 
the  United  States  shall  take  Into  account 
the  policies  of  the  United  States  <3ovem- 
moit  in  licensing  or  otherwise  making  avail- 
able to  foreign  persons  technology  and 
other  information  developed  by  United 
States  laboratories.". 

SEC    lee.   TEKMINATION    AND    RKSKRVATION    AU- 
T  THORTTY;  RECIPROCAL  NONDI8CRIM- 

I  INATORY  TREATMENT;  ADVICE. 

(a)  In  Gehxral.— For  purposes  of  applying 
sections  125.  126(a).  127.  131.  132.  133.  134. 
and  135  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974  (19  U.S.C. 
2115,  etseq.)— 
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(1)  any  trade  agreement  entered  into 
under  section  103  of  this  Act  shall  be  treat- 
ed as  an  agreement  entelvd  into  under  sec- 
tion 102  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974  (19  UJ3.C. 
2112).  and 

(2)  any  proclamation  or  Executive  order 
issued  pursuant  to  an  agreement  entered 
Into  tmder  section  103  of  this  Act  shall  be 
treated  as  a  proclamation  or  Executive 
order  issued  pursiiant  to  a  trade  agreement 
entered  into  under  section  102  of  the  Trade 
Act  of  19T4. 

(b)  Reciprocal  Nomdiscriminatory 
Theatmxiw.- 

(1)  The  President  shall  determine,  at  the 
close  of  each  S-year  period  specified  In  any 
approval  resolution  that  is  agreed  to  by  the 
Congress,  whether  any  major  industrial 
country  has  failed  to  make  concessions 
under  trade  agreements  entered  into  under 
section  193  which  provide  competitive  op- 
portunities for  the  commerce  of  the  United 
States  in  such  country  substantially  equiva- 
lent to  the  competitive  opportunities,  pro- 
vided by  concessions  made  by  the  United 
States  luider  trade  agreements  entered  into 
under  section  103.  for  the  commerce  of  such 
country  la  the  United  States. 

(2)  If  the  President  determines  under 
paragraph  (1)  that  a  major  industrial  coun- 
try has  not  made  concessions  tmder  trade 
agreements  entered  into  under  section  103 
which  prsvide  substantially  equivalent  com- 
petitive ogjportunities  for  the  commerce  of 
the  United  States,  the  President  shall, 
either  generally  with  respect  to  such  coun- 
try or  by  article  produced  by  such  country, 
in  order  to  restore  equivalence  of  competi- 
tive opportunities,  recommend  to  the  Con- 
gress— 

(A)  legislation  providing  for  the  termina- 
tion or  denial  of  the  benefits  of  concessions 
of  trade  ggreements  entered  into  under  sec- 
tion 103  that  have  been  made  with  respect 
to  rates  of  duty  or  other  import  restrictions 
imposed  by  the  United  States,  and 

(B)  legfelation  providing  that  any  law  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  uiy  trade  agreement 
under  section  103  not  apply  to  such  coimtry. 

(c)  Advisory  ComarrxES.— Section  135  of 
the  Trade  Act  of  1974  (19  U.S.C.  2155)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(n)  A  predominant  nimiber  of  the  mem- 
bers of  my  advisory  committee  established 
under  this  section  may  not  belong  to  the 
same  political  party.".  / 

SEC  107.  ACCESSION  OF  STATE  TRADING  REGIMES 
TO  EXISTING  MULTILATERAL  TRADE 
AGREEMENTS. 

(a)  IH  Oenkrau— Before  any  foreign  coun- 
try accedes,  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act.  to  any  multinational  trade  agree- 
ment to  which  the  United  States  is  a  party, 
the  President  shall  determine— 

(1)  whether  state  trading  enterprises  ac- 
count for  a  significant  share  of — 

(A)  the  exports  of  such  foreign  country,  or 

(B)  the  goods  of  such  foreign  country  that 
are  subject  to  competition  from  goods  Im- 
ported iato  such  foreign  country,  and 

(2)  whether  such  state  trading  enter- 
prises— 

(A)  uaduly  burden  and  restrict,  or  ad- 
versely affect,  the  foreign  trade  of  the 
United  States  or  the  United  States  econo- 
my, or 

(B)  are  likely  to  result  in  such  a  burden, 
restriction,  or  effect. 

(b)  EfrscTS  or  ArmiMATivE  Determina- 
TiOH.— It  both  of  the  determinations  made 
under  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  of  subsection 
(a)  with  respect  to  a  foreign  country  are  af- 
firmatlMe- 


(1)  the  President  shall  reserve  the  right  of 
the  United  States  to  withhold  extension,  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  such  foreign 
country,  of  any  multilateral  trade  agree- 
ment to  which  such  foreign  country  accedes 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  and 

(2)  such  trade  agreement  shall  not  apply 
between  the  United  States  and  such  foreign 
country  until— 

(A)  such  foreign  country  enters  Into  an 
agreement  with  the  United  States  providing 
that  the  state  trading  enterprises  of  such 
foreign  country— 

(DwUl— 

(I)  make  purchases  which  are  not  for  the 
use  of  such  foreign  country,  and 

(II)  make  sales  in  international  trade, 

in  accordance  with  commercial  consider- 
ations (including  price,  quality,  availability, 
marketability,  and  transportation),  and 

(11)  will  afford  United  States  business 
firms  adequate  opportunity,  in  accordance 
with  customary  practice,  to  compete  for  par- 
ticipation in  such  purchases  or  sales,  or 

(B)  a  bill  submitted  under  subsection  (c) 
which  approves  of  the  extension  of  such 
agreement  between  the  United  States  and 
such  foreign  country  Is  enacted  Into  law. 

(c)  Expedited  Consideration  op  Bnx  To 
Approve  Extension.— 

(1)  The  President  may  submit  to  the  Con- 
gress any  draft  of  a  bill  which  approves  of 
the  extension  of  any  multilateral  trade 
agreement  between  the  United  States  and  a 
foreign  country. 

(2)  Any  draft  of  a  bill  described  in  para- 
graph (1)  that  is  submitted  by  the  President 
to  the  Congress  shall— 

(A)  be  Introduced  by  the  majority  leader 
of  each  House  of  the  Congress  (by  request) 
on  the  first  day  on  which  such  House  is  in 
session  after  the  date  such  draft  is  submit- 
ted to  the  Congress,  and 

(B)  shall  be  treated  as  an  implementing 
bill  for  purposes  of  subsections  (d),  (e),  (f ), 
and  (g)  of  section  151  of  the  Trade  Act  of 
1974. 

(d)  Ptjbucation.— The  President  shall 
publish  in  the  Federal  Register  each  deter- 
mination made  under  subsection  (a). 

SEC.  108.  NE(K)nATIONS  ON  CURRENCY  EXCHANGE 
RATES. 

(a)  In  Generai..— The  President  shall  take 
action  to  initiate  bilateral  negotiations  on 
an  expedited  basis  with  each  foreign  coun- 
try (including  Hong  Kong,  the  Republic  of 
Korea,  and  Taiwan)  which,  formally  or  in- 
formally, pegs  Its  currency  to  the  United 
States  dollar  for  the  puritose  of  ensuring 
that  such  foreign  country  regularly  and 
promptly  adjusts  the  rate  of  exchange  be- 
tween the  currency  of  such  foreign  country 
and  the  United  States  dollar  to  accurately 
reflect  underlying  economic  fundamentals. 

(b)  SEin-ANNDAi.  Report.— The  President 
shall  submit  to  the  Congress  a  semi-annual 
report  on— 

(1)  actions  taken  by  the  President  during 
the  preceding  6  months  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  subsection  (a),  and 

(2)  developments  in  the  rates  of  exchange 
among  currencies  during  the  preceding  6 
months,  including— 

(A)  the  degree  of  change  in  rates  of  ex- 
change between  the  United  States  dollar 
and  foreign  currencies  pegged  to  the  United 
States  dollar,  and 

(B)  the  reasons  for  such  developments. 


TITLE  II— ENHANCING  COMPETmVENESS 

Subtitle  A— PoaitiTe  A<(iiutineiit  In  Inpoil- 

ItparteJ  Indnstrtca 

SEC.  201.  INVESTIGATIONS  UNDER  SECHON  201  Of 
TRADE  ACT  OP  1(74. 

(a)  In  Oenkbal.— Chapter  1  of  title  n  of 
the  Trade  Act  of  1974  (19  U.S.C.  2251.  et 
seq.)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

'X;HAPTER  1— IMPORT  REUEF 
"SEC.    201.    INVESTIGATIONS   OF   INJURY    BY    THE 
UNITED       STATES       INTERNATIONAL 
TRADE  COMMISSION. 

"(aMl)  A  petition  for  eligibility  for  import 
relief  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  orderly 
adjustment  to  Import  competition  may  be 
filed  with  the  United  SUtes  International 
Trade  Commission  (hereinafter  in  this 
chapter  referred  to  as  the  "Commission") 
by  any  entity,  including  a  trade  association, 
firm,  certified  or  recognized  union,  or  group 
of  workers,  which  Is  representative  of  an  In- 
dustry. The  petition  shall  include  a  state- 
ment describing  the  specific  purposes  for 
which  import  relief  is  being  sought,  which 
shall  include  facilitating  the  orderly  trans- 
fer of  resources  to  alternative  uses,  enhanc- 
ing competitiveness,  or  other  means  of  ad- 
justment to  new  conditions  of  competition. 

"(2)  Whenever  a  petition  is  filed  under 
this  subsection,  the  Commission  shall  trans- 
mit a  copy  of  the  petition  to  the  United 
States  Trade  Representative  and  the  agen- 
cies directly  concerned. 

"(b)(1)  Upon  the  request  of  the  President 
or  the  United  States  Trade  Representative, 
upon  resolution  of  either  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives or  the  Committee  on  Finance  of  the 
Senate,  upon  its  own  motion,  or  upon  the 
filing  of  a  petition  under  subsection  (aKl), 
the  Commission  shall  promptly  make  an  in- 
vestigation to  determine  whether  an  article 
is  being  imported  into  the  United  States  in 
such  Increased  quantities  as  to  be  a  substan- 
tial cause  of  serious  Injury,  or  the  threat  of 
serious  injury,  to  the  domestic  industry  pro- 
ducing an  article  like  or  directly  competitive 
with  the  imported  article. 

"(2)  In  making  determinations  under 
paragraph  (1),  the  Commission  shall  take 
into  account  all  economic  factors  which  the 
Commission  considers  relevant.  Including 
(but  not  limited  to)— 

"(A)  with  respect  to  serious  injury,  the 
significant  Idling  of  productive  facilities  in 
the  Industry,  the  inability  of  a  significant 
number  of  firms  to  operate  domestic  pro- 
duction facilities  at  a  reasonable  level  of 
profit,  and  significant  unemployment  or  un- 
deremployment within  the  Industry; 

"(B)  with  respect  to  the  threat  of  serious 
injury— 

"(1)  a  decline  in  sales  or  market  share  in 
the  domestic  Industry  concerned; 

"(11)  a  higher  and  growing  inventory  in 
the  domestic  industry  concerned  (whether 
maintained  by  domestic  producers,  whole- 
salers, or  retailers); 

"(111)  a  downward  trend  in  production, 
profits,  wages,  or  employment  (or  increasing 
underemployment)  in  the  domestic  Industry 
concerned; 

"(iv)  any  combination  of  coordinated  for- 
eign government  actions,  whether  carried 
out  severally  or  Jointly,  that— 

"(I)  are  bestowed  on  a  specific  enterprise, 
industry,  or  group  thereof  the  effect  of 
which  is  to  assist  the  beneficiary  to  become 
more  competitive  in  the  export  of  any  class 
or  kind  of  merchandise,  and 

"(II)  causes,  or  threatens  to  cause,  serious 
injury  to  the  domestic  Industry  concerned; 

"(v)  the  existence  of  preliminary  or  final 
affirmative  antidumping  or  countervailing 


duty  determinations  under  section  303  or 
title  VII  of  the  Tariff  Aqt  of  1930  with  re- 
spect to  any  merchandise  that  Is  produced 
by  the  domestic  industry  concerned; 

"(vl)  the  extent  to  which  firms  In  the  do- 
mestic industry  concerned  are  unable  to 
maintain  existing  levels  of  expenditures  on 
research  and  development;  and 

"(vii)  the  extent  to  which  the  United 
States  market  Is  the  focal  point  for  diver- 
sion of  exports  of  the  article  that  is  the  sub- 
ject of  the  investigation  by  reason  of  re- 
straints on— 

"(I)  exports  of  such  article  to,  or 

"(II)  imports  of  such  article  into, 
the  markets  of  any  foreign  country; 

"(C)  with  respect  to  substantial  cause,  an 
increase  in  imports  (either  actual  or  relative 
to  domestic  production)  and  a  decline  in  the 
proportion  of  the  domestic  market  supplied 
by  domestic  producers;  and 

"(D)  the  presence  or  absence  of  any  factor 
which  the  Commission  is  required  to  evalu- 
ate in  subparagraphs  (A)  and  (B)  shall  not 
necessarily  be  dispositive  of  whether  an  arti- 
cle Is  being  Imported  into  the  United  States 
in  such  increased  quantities  as  to  be  a  sub- 
stantial cause  of  serious  injury,  or  threat  of 
serious  injury,  to  the  domestic  industry. 

"(3)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (1),  in  de- 
termining the  domestic  industry  producing 
an  article  like  or  directly  competitive  with 
an  imported  article,  the  Commission- 

"(A)  shall,  in  the  case  of  a  domestic  pro- 
ducer which  also  imports,  treat  as  part  of 
such  domestic  industry  only  its  domestic 
pnxluctlon, 

"(B)  may,  in  the  case  of  domestic  producer 
which  produces  more  than  one  article,  treat 
as  part  of  such  domestic  industry  only  that 
portion  or  subdivision  of  the  producer 
which  produces  the  like  or  direcUy  competi- 
tive article,  and 

"(C)  may,  in  the  case  of  one  or  more  do- 
mestic producers,  who  produce  a  like  or  di- 
rectly competitive  article  in  a  major  geo- 
graphic area  of  the  United  States  and  whose 
production  facilities  in  such  area  for  such 
article  constitute  a  substantial  portion  of 
the  domestic  Industry  in  the  United  States 
and  primarily  serve  the  market  in  such  area, 
and  where  the  imports  are  concentrated  in 
such  area,  treat  as  such  domestic  Industry 
only  that  segment  of  the  production  located 
in  such  area. 

"(4)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
'substantial  cause'  means  a  cause  which  is 
imp>ortant  and  not  less  than  any  other 
cause. 

"(5)  In  the  course  of  any  proceeding  under 
this  subsection,  the  Commission  shaU,  for 
the  purpose  of  assisting  the  President  In 
making  his  determinations  under  sections 
205  and  206,  investigate  and  report  on  ef- 
forts made  by  firms  and  workers  in  the  in- 
dustry to  compete  more  effectively  with  im- 
ports. 

"(6)  In  the  course  of  any  proceeding  under 
this  subsection,  the  Commission  shall  inves- 
tigate any  factors  which  in  Its  judgment 
may  be  contributing  to  Increased  Imports  of 
the  article  under  investigation;  and,  when- 
ever in  the  course  of  its  investigation  the 
Commission  has  reason  to  believe  that  the 
increased  Imports  are  attributable  in  part  to 
circumstances  which  come  within  the  pur- 
view of  UUe  VII  or  section  337  of  the  Tariff 
Act  of  1930,  or  other  remedial  provisions  of 
law,  the  Commission  shall  prompUy  notify 
the  appropriate  agency  so  that  such  action 
may  be  taken  as  is  otherwise  authorized  by 
such  provisions  of  law. 

"(7)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
'significant  Idling  of  productive  faculties'  in- 
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dudeB  the  '•»«^"g  of  plants  or  the  underutl- 
UntJon  of  production  capacity. 

"(8)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  imports 
of  like  or  directly  competltlTe  articles  by  do- 
mestic produoeis  in  an  Industry  shall  not  be 
considered  a  factor  indicating  the  absence 
of  serious  Injury,  or  threat  of  serious  injury. 
to  such  industry. 

"(9)  In  the  course  of  any  proceeding  under 
this  sutMection.  the  Commission  shall  exam- 
ine factors  other  than  imports  which  may 
be  a  cause  of  liUury,  or  threat  of  injury,  to 
the  domestic  Industry  concerned.  The  find- 
ings of  such  examination  sliaU  be  included 
in  the  report  submitted  by  the  Commission 
to  the  President  under  section  204(a). 

"(c)  In  the  course  of  any  proceeding  under 
subsectk»  (b),  the  Commission  shall,  after 
reasmable  notice,  hold  public  bearings  and 
shall  afford  interested  iwrties  an  opportuni- 
ty to  be  present,  to  present  evidence,  and  to 
be  heard  at  such  hearings. 

"(d)  The  Commission  shall  make  the  de- 
termbiation  required  tmder  subsection 
(bXl)  by  no  later  than  the  date  that  is  150 
days  after  the  date  on  which— 

"(1)  the  petition  is  fUed  under  subsection 
(aXl),  or 

"(2)  the  date  on  which— 

"(A)  the  request  or  resolution  is  received 
by  the  Commission  under  subsection  (b)(1), 
or 

"(B)  the  moticxi  to  initiate  the  investiga- 
tion is  adopted  by  the  Commission  under 
subsection  (bXl). 

"(eXl)  No  investigation  may  be  initiated 
imder  this  section  with  respect  to  any  do- 
mestic industry  which  was  the  subject  of  a 
previous  investigation  under  this  section 
tliat  resulted  in— 

"(A)  any  action  described  In  subparagraph 
(A).  (B).  (C).  or  (D)  of  secUon  205(dKl) 
being  taken  under  section  205.  or 

"(B)  any  exemption  being  granted  to  such 
domestic  industry  imder  section  205(d)(2). 
at  any  time  during  the  preceding  10-year 
period.". 

"(2)  Except  for  good  cause  determined  by 
the  Commission  to  exist,  no  investigation  of 
the  same  subject  matter  as  any  previous  in- 
vestigation under  this  section  that  did  not 
result  in  any  action  or  exemption  described 
in  subparagraph  (A)  or  (B)  of  paragraph  (1) 
may  be  Initiated  under  this  section  during 
the  1-year  period  beginning  on  the  date  on 
which  the  Commission  submitted  its  report 
to  the  President  of  the  results  of  such  previ- 
ous investigation  under  section  504(a). 

"VKC  Hn.  ntOVISIONAL  KKLIEF  UPON  FINDING  OF 
CaiinCAL  CnCUMSTANCES  OR  FOR 
PBRIfflABLE  PBODUCTS. 

"(aXl)  If,  during  the  course  of  an  investi- 
gation initiated  under  section  201,  the  Presi- 
dent finds  that  critical  circumstances  exist, 
the  President  sliall  impose  provisional  meas- 
ures consisting  of  any  actions  authorized 
under  section  20S(dXl).  Such  provisional 
measures  shall  remain  in  effect  until  the 
later  of— 

"(A)  the  date  on  which  the  measures  are 
revoked  by  the  President. 

"(B)  the  date  on  which  the  Commission 
makes  a  negative  determination  under  sec- 
tion 201(bXl).  or 

"(C)  the  date  that  is  60  days  after  the  date 
on  which  the  Commission  makes  an  affirm- 
ative determination  tmder  section  201(bKl). 

"(2)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  criti- 
cal drcumstanoes  exist  If  a  significant  in- 
crease in  Imports  (actual  or  relative  to  do- 
mestic production)  over  a  short  period  of 
time  has  led  to  circumstances  in  which  a 
delay  in  the  imposition  of  relief  would  cause 
damage  to  the  domestic  industry  that  would 


be  dUficult  to  remedy  at  the  time  relief 
could  be  provided  under  section  205. 

•■(b)(1)  If  a  petition  is  filed  with  the  Com- 
mission under  section  201(a)  regarding  a 
peri^able  product  and  alleges  injury  from 
imparts  of  that  product,  the  petition  may 
also  be  filed  with  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture with  a  request  that  emergency  relief  be 
granted  under  paragraph  (3)  with  respect  to 
such  article. 

"(2)  Within  14  days  after  the  fUing  of  a 
petition  with  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
under  paragraph  ( 1  )— 

"(A)  If  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has 
reason  to  believe  that— 

"(i)  a  perishable  product  Is  being  imported 
Into  the  United  States  in  such  increased 
quantities  as  to  be  a  substantial  cause  of  se- 
rious injury,  or  threat  thereof,  to  the  do- 
mestic industry  producing  a  perishable 
product  like  or  directly  competitive  with  the 
imported  product,  and 

"(11)  emergency  action  Is  warranted, 

the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  advise  the 
President  and  recommend  that  the  Presi- 
dent take  emergency  action,  or 

"(B)  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall 
publish  a  notice  of  his  determination  not  to 
recommend  the  imposition  of  emergency 
action  and  advise  the  petitioner. 

"(3)  Within  7  days  after  the  President  re- 
ceives a  recommendation  submitted  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  under  paragraph 
(2)  to  take  emergency  action,  the  President 
shall— 
"(A)  issue  a  proclamation  that— 
"(U  proclaims  an  increase  in,  or  imposition 
of.  any  duty  on  the  article  causing  serious 
injury,  or  threat  of  serious  injury,  to  such 
indiKtry. 

"(tt)  proclaims  a  tariff -rate  quota  on  such 
artidle, 

"(Mi)  proclaims  a  modification  of,  or  impo- 
sition of,  any  quantitative  restriction  on  the 
imports  into  the  United  States  of  such  arti- 
cle, ©r 

"(iv)  takes  any  combination  of  the  actions 
described  in  clauses  (i),  (ii),  or  (ill),  or 

"(B)  publish  a  notice  of  his  determina- 
tions not  to  take  emergency  action. 

"(4)  Any  emergency  relief  proclaimed 
under  paragraph  (3)  shall  cease  to  apply— 

"(A)  upon  the  taking  of  action  under  sec- 
tion 205: 

"(B)  on  the  day  on  which  the  President 
makes  a  determination  not  to  take  action 
under  section  205; 

"(C)  in  the  case  of  a  negative  determina- 
tion under  section  201(b),  on  the  day  the 
Commission's  report  is  submitted  to  the 
President  under  section  204(a);  or 

"(D)  whenever  the  President  determines 
that,  because  of  changed  circumstances, 
such  relief  is  no  longer  warranted. 

"SEC  203.  INDUSTRY  ADJUSTMENT  PLANS. 

"(B)  Whenever  the  Commission  com- 
mences an  investigation  under  section  201. 
the  United  States  Trade  Representative 
shall  establish  a  plan  development  group  for 
the  domestic  industry  producing  articles 
like,  or  directly  competitive  with  the  article 
that  is  the  subject  of  such  investigation. 

"(b)  Each  plan  development  group  estab- 
lished under  this  section  shall  consist  of— 

"(1)  Individuals  (designated  by  the  peti- 
tioners if  the  investigation  under  section 
201  was  Initiated  by  reason  of  a  petition 
filed  under  section  201(a))  who  are  repre- 
sentative of  the  firms  and  of  the  workers  in 
the  domestic  industry,  and 

"(2)  officials  of  the  Office  of  the  United 
States  Trade  Representative,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce, and  such  other  heads  of  departments 


and  agencies  of  the  Federal  Government  as 
the  Unlt^  States  Trade  Representative 
may  desigtiate. 

"(cXl)  lUu:h  plan  development  group  es- 
tablished under  this  section  shall  prepare 
for  the  industry  concerned  an  assessment  of 
current  ptoblems  and  a  strategy  to  enhance 
competitiveness  that  sets  forth  objectives 
and  specific  steps  that  workers  and  firms 
could  undertake  to — 

"(A)  improve  the  ability  of  the  industry  to 
compete, 

"(B)  astfst  the  Industry  to  adjust  to  new 
methods  of  competition. 

"(C)  lead  to  a  domestic  industry  that  can 
be  competitive  after  the  expiration  of  any 
actions  tlkat  may  be  taken  under  section 
205.  and 

"(D)  adjust  to  import  completion  through 
an  orderly  transfer  of  resources  to  alterna- 
tive uses. 

"(2)  Each  plan  development  group  estab- 
lished under  this  section  shall  include  in  the 
assessment  and  strategy  prepared  under 
paragraph  (1)— 

"(A)  a  determination  of  the  ability  of  pro- 
ducers in  the  industry  concerned  to.  and  of 
the  manner  In  which  such  producers  could — 
"(i)  generate  adequate  capital  to  finance 
the  modernization  of  plant  and  equipment, 
"(ii)  improve  labor  productivity, 
"(ill)  otherwise  enhance  competitiveness 
(including  any  associated  research  and  de- 
velopment). 

"(iv)  promote  diversification  into  alterna- 
tive products,  industry  consolidation  or  ra- 
tionalization, or  other  forms  of  adjustment 
to  new  competitive  conditions  specified  in 
such  assessment  and  strategy,  or 

"(V)  enhance  opportunities  for  long-term 
employment  in  the  industry. 

"(B)  a  determination  of  the  manner  in 
which  sueh  producers  could  achieve  the  ob- 
jectives described  in  clauses  (i).  (11).  (ill),  and 
(iv)  of  subparagraph  (A),  and 

"(C)  an  estimate  of  the  overall  capital  re- 
quirements of  such  industry. 

"(3)  The  assessment  and  strategy  pre- 
pared under  paragraph  (1)  shall  set  forth 
those  actions  which  should  be  taken  by  the 
appropriate  Federal  agencies  under  existing 
authority,  or  under  new  legislation,  to  assist 
in  achieving  the  objectives  set  forth  in  the 
assessment  and  strategy. 

"(4)  The  assessment  and  strategy  pre- 
pared under  paragraph  (1)  shall  include  a 
description  of  all  actions  which  the  firms 
and  workers  in  the  domestic  industry  con- 
cerned aad  the  Federal.  State,  and  local  gov- 
ernments are  taking,  or  may  reasonably  be 
expected  to  take  during  the  period  for 
which  actions  are  taken  under  section  205— 
"(A)  to  combat  any  factors  other  than  im- 
ports which  may  have  an  adverse  impact  on 
the  domestic  Industry. 

"(B)  to  enable  the  domestic  industry  con- 
cerned to  compete  more  effectively  with  im- 
ports, and 

"(C)  tx>  adjust  to  Import  competition 
through  an  orderly  transfer  of  resources  to 
altenjative  uses. 

"(5)  The  members  of  the  plan  develop- 
ment group  described  in  subsection  (b)(1) 
shall  submit  the  assessment  and  strategy 
prepared  under  paragraph  (1)  to  the  peti- 
tioner, if  any,  and  to  the  Commission  within 
120  days  after  the  date  on  which  the  Com- 
mission commences  the  investigation  vrith 
respect  to  the  industry  under  section  201 
and  the  members  of  the  plan  development 
group  described  in  subsection  (b)(2)  shall 
submit  to  the  petitioner,  if  any,  and  to  the 
Commission,  at  the  same  time,  their  opin- 
ions of  t|ie  viability  of  such  strategy. 


"(dXlXA)If- 

"(i)  the  investigation  under  section  201  is 
initiated  by  the  filing  of  a  petition  imder 
section  201(a),  and 

"(ii)  the  Commission  makes  an  affirmative 
determination  under  section  201(b)(1), 
the  petitioner  shall  submit  an  adjustment 
plan  to  the  Commission  on  the  day  that  is  7 
days  after  the  date  on  which  such  determi- 
nation is  made.  The  Commission  may  allow 
the  petitioner  to  submit  an  adjustment  plan 
after  such  day  if  the  Commission  deter- 
mines that  circumstances  warrant  an  exten- 
sion of  the  period  of  time  In  which  to 
submit  an  adjustment  plan. 

"(B)  If- 

"(i)  the  investigation  under  section  201  is 
not  initiated  by  the  filing  of  a  petition 
under  section  201(a),  and 

"(ii)  the  Commission  makes  an  affirmative 
determination  under  section  201(b)(1), 
any  trade  association,  firms,  certified  or  rec- 
ognized union,  or  group  of  workers  that  rep- 
resents a  significant  portion  of  the  domestic 
industry  producing  articles  like,  or  directly 
competitive  with,  the  imported  article 
which  is  the  subject  of  such  investigation 
may  submit  an  adjustment  plan  to  the  Com- 
mission during  the  same  period  of  time 
within  which  an  adjustment  plan  could 
have  been  submitted  by  a  petitioner  under 
subparagraph  (A). 

"(C)  If  more  than  one  adjustment  plan  is 
submitted  under  subparagraph  (B),  the 
Commission  shall,  on  the  basis  of  confiden- 
tial commitments  made  imder  subsection 
(f),  select  one  of  such  plans  to  be  treated, 
for  purposes  of  the  other  provisions  of  this 
chapter,  as  the  adjustment  plan  submitted 
under  this  paragraph. 

"(2)  The  adjustment  plan  which  is  submit- 
ted under  paragraph  (1)  shall  set  forth— 

"(A)  the  specific  objectives  of  the  import 
relief  being  requested. 

"(B)  a  schedule  for  achieving  such  objec- 
tives which— 

"(i)  coincides  with  the  period  for  which 
import  relief  is  requested,  and 

"(ii)  identifies  goals  that  are  to  be 
achieved  within  specific  intervals  in  the 
period  for  which  import  relief  is  requested, 
and 

"(C)  a  description  of  actions  which  will  be 
taken  to  achieve  such  objectives. 

"(3)  The  objectives  of  the  import  relief  re- 
quested in  an  adjustment  plan  may  in- 
clude— 

"(A)  the  facilitation  of  orderly  transfer  of 
resources  to  alternative  uses,  or 

"(B)  other  means  of  adjusting  to  new  con- 
ditions of  competition. 

"(4)  The  adjtistment  plan  submitted  under 
paragraph  (1)  may  address,  among  other 
factors,  the  following  factors  relating  to  the 
domestic  industry: 

"(A)  the  level  of  capital  investment, 

"(B)  production  capacity  utilization, 

"(C)  production  capacity  projections, 

"(D)  automation  of  production, 

"(E)  management  Innovations. 

"(P)  labor  policy. 

"(G)  changes  in  other  cost  structures,  or 

"(H)  market  strategies. 

"(e)  The  United  States  Trade  RepresenU- 
tive  shall  present  to  the  Commission  and  to 
the  President  such  opinions  of  each  head  of 
a  department  or  agency  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment regarding  the  viability  of  any  ad- 
justment plan  submitted  under  subsection 
(dXl)  as  the  United  States  Trade  Repre- 
sentative considers  appropriate. 

"(f)  After  an  adjustment  plan  is  submitted 
under  subsection  (d)(1),  the  Commission 
shall  seek  to  obtain,  on  a  confidential  basis. 


commitments  from  the  individual  members 
of  the  domestic  industry  concerned  regard- 
ing— 

"(1)  how  such  members  intend  to  act  upon 
the  recommended  objectives  and  actions 
specified  in  such  plan,  and 

"(2)  any  other  actions  such  members 
intend  to  take  which  will  foster  the  objec- 
tives described  in  subsection  (c)(1). 

The  Commission  shall  transmit  such  com- 
mitments, on  a  confidential  basis,  to  the 
President,  the  United  SUtes  Trade  Repre- 
sentative, the  Secretary  of  Labor,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce,  and  any  other  head  of  a 
department  or  agency  of  the  Federal  C3ov- 
emment. 

"(g)  The  United  SUtes  Trade  Representa- 
tive, the  Secretary  of  Labor,  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce,  and  such  other  heads  of  de- 
partments and  agencies  as  the  United  States 
Trade  Representative  may  designate  shall 
provide  such  staff,  information,  personnel, 
and  administrative  services  and  assistance 
to  plan  development  groups  established 
under  this  section  as  may  be  necessary  to 
enable  such  plan  development  groups  to 
carry  out  their  responsibilities  under  this 
section.  The  United  States  Trade  Repre- 
sentative may  request  other  Executive 
branch  departments  and  agencies  which  ad- 
minister programs  that  may  contribute  to 
enhancing  the  competitiveness  of  the  do- 
mestic industry  concerned  to  assist  such 
plan  development  groups  in  carrying  out 
their  responsibilities  under  this  section. 

"(h)(1)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph 
(2),  the  antitrust  laws  shall  not  apply  to— 

"(A)  any  activity  of  any  plan  development 
group  established  under  this  section  if  such 
activity  is  necessary  for  the  group  to  per- 
form its  duties  pursuant  to  this  section,  or 

"(B)  any  activity  of  the  petitioner,  or  of 
any  person  or  entity,  that  is  necessary  in 
order  to  enable  the  petitioner,  or  such 
person  or  entity,  to  prepare  and  submit  an 
adjustment  plan  under  subsection  (dXl). 

"(2)  Nothing  in  this  subsection  shall  be 
construed  to  provide  immunity  for  any 
price-fixing  agreement,  horizontal  restraints 
of  trade  or  group  boycotts  if  such  agree- 
ment, restraints,  or  boycotts  would  other- 
wise be  unlawful. 

"(3)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  'anti- 
trust laws'  has  the  meaning  given  such  term 
in  the  first  section  of  the  Clayton  Act  and 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act. 

"■SEC.  204.  REPORT  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS  OF 
THE  COMMISSION  ON  THE  INVESTIGA- 
TION. 

"(a)  The  Commission  siiall  submit  to  the 
President  a  report  on  the  determination 
made  by  the  Commission  under  section 
201(b)(1)  with  respect  to  each  Investigation 
conducted  under  this  section.  Such  report 
shall  include— 

"(1)  an  explanation  of  the  basis  for  such 
determination, 

"(2)  any  dissenting  or  separate  reviews  of 
any  Commissioner  with  respect  to  such  de- 
termination. 

"(3)  a  transcript  of  the  hearings  conduct- 
ed with  respect  to  such  Investigation,  and 

"(4)  any  briefs  submitted  with  respect  to 
such  investigation. 

"(b)(1)  If  the  determination  made  by  the 
Commission  under  section  201{bXl)  with  re- 
spect to  imports  of  an  article  is  affirmative, 
the  Commission  shall— 

"(A)  recommend— 

"(i)  actions,  if  any,  which  the  President  is 
authorized  to  take  under  subparagraph  (A), 
(B),  (C).  or  (D)  of  section  205(dXl)  that 
(alone  or  in  combination  with  other  actions 
authorized  under  section  205(dXl))  create  a 


reasonable  expectation  that  the  domestic 
industry,  which  is  producing  an  article  like. 
or  directly  competitive  with,  such  imported 
article,  can  compete  successfully  with  the 
producers  of  such  Imported  article  after  the 
termination  of  such  actions,  or 

"(ii)  if  the  Commission  finds  no  reasona- 
ble expectation  that  the  domestic  industry 
can  successfully  compete  with  such  produc- 
ers after  termination  of  any  actions  author- 
ized under  subparagraph  (A).  (B).  (C),  or 
(D)  of  section  205(dXl).  actions  which  the 
President  is  authorized  to  take  under  sec- 
tion 20S(d)(l)  that  are  necessary  to  provide 
for  the  orderly  transfer  of  the  resources  of 
the  domestic  industry  to  other  productive 
pursuits, 

'(B)  for  purposes  of  limiting  any  actions 
taken  under  section  205,  determine  the 
amount  of  the  increase  In.  or  imposition  of, 
any  duty  or  import  restriction  on  such  im- 
ported article  which  would  prevent  or 
remedy  the  serious  injury,  or  threat  of  seri- 
ous injury,  caused  by  imports  of  such  arti- 
cle, and 

"(C)  include  in  the  report  submitted  under 
subsection  (a)— 

"(i)  the  recommendation  made  under  sub- 
paragraph (A), 

"(ii)  an  explanation  of  the  basis  for  such 
recommendation, 

"(ill)  a  description  of  the  short-term  and 
long-term  effects  implementation  of  such 
recommendation  is  likely  to  have  on  other 
domestic  industries  and  on  consumers, 

"(iv)  the  determination  made  under  sub- 
paragraph (B),  and 

"(V)  any  dissenting  or  separate  views  of 
Commissioners  with  respect  to  such  recom- 
mendation and  determination. 

"(2XA)  Any  import  reUef  described  in  sub- 
paragraph (Ky,  (B).  or  (C)  of  secUon 
205(dXl)  may  be  recommmded  under  para- 
graph (IX A)  only  to  the  extent  the  cumula- 
tive impact  of  such  import  relief  does  not 
exceed  the  amount  determined  under  para- 
graph (IXB). 

"(B)  The  duration  of  the  period  for  which 
actions  are  recommended  under  paragraph 
(IXA)  to  be  taken  under  section  205  shall 
not  exceed  the  lesser  of — 

"(i)  if  clause  (ii)  of  paragraph  (IXA)  does 
not  apply,  the  period  of  time  described  in 
section  206(cXIXBXi),  or 

"(ii)  if  clause  (U)  of  paragraph  (IXA)  ap- 
plies, the  period  of  time  described  In  section 
20«(cXlXBXU).  or 

"(ill)  8  years. 

""(3)  If  the  Commission  has  made  an  af- 
firmative determination  tmder  section 
201(bXl),  the  Commission  shall— 

"(A)  after  reasonable  notice,  hold  a  public 
hearing  on  the  recommendations  the  Com- 
mission is  required  to  make  under  para- 
graph (IXA)  at  which  all  interested  parties 
shtdl  be  provided  an  opportiuiity  to  present 
testimony  and  evidence. 

"(B)  take  into  account  In  making  the  rec- 
ommendations tmder  paragr^h  (IXA)— 

"(i)  the  objectives  and  actions,  including 
the  nature  and  extent  of  import  relief,  spec- 
ified in  the  adjustment  plan  submitted 
imder  section  203(dXl).  and 

"(ii)  any  confidential  commitments  ob- 
tained tmder  section  203(f). 

"(4)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  a  do- 
mestic industry  may  be  considered  to  be 
comp>etitive  even  though  the  Industry  is  not 
of  the  same  size  and  composition  as  the  in- 
dustry was  at  the  time  the  petition  was  filed 
tmder  section  201(a). 

"(c)  The  Commission  shall  transmit  the 
adjustment  plan  submitted  to  the  Commis- 
sion imder  section  203(dXl),  and  any  confl- 
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oamniltmcnU  mmde  under  aectlon 

MKl)  to  the  rrertdent  with  the  report  th»t 
to  mliwlt*^^  under  subeeetioD  (a). 

"(d)  Tbe  report  of  the  Oommiaeion  re- 
quired under  ■iifMrrthin  (a)  ahall  be  lubmit- 
ted  to  the  Preeldwit  at  the  evllest  practlca- 
tale  ttee.  but  not  later  than  the  date  that  is 
IM  dajra  after  the  date  on  which  the  petl- 
ttan  to  filed  under  aection  301(a)  (or  the 
date  on  Mtbk^  the  requeat  or  reaoluUon  is 
or  the  mattan  ia  adopted,  under 
I  Wl(bXl).  ai  the  caae  may  be).  Upon 
■odi  report  to  the  President,  the 

iliall    promptly    make    such 

report  publle  (with  the  exception  of  infor- 
matlan  ^mbkii  the  OommiHi<»  determines 
to  be  eonfldHntlal)  and  shall  publish  a  sum- 
'  of  aodi  report  In  the  Federal  Register. 

"(e)  The  Preaident  may  request  additional 
InforinatlaB  from  the  CommisBlon  within  IS 
days  after  the  date  on  which  the  President 
lecetw  a  report  on  an  affirmative  determi- 
nattOD  of  the  OoBuntasion  made  under  sec- 
tion aOKbXl).  The  Commission  shall,  as 
soon  as  practicable  but  in  no  event  more 
p»M«  w  daya  aftor  the  date  on  which  it  re- 
cehrea  su^  a  request,  furnish  the  President 
■ddltlanal  Information  with  respect  to  such 
induatry  in  a  aupplemental  report 

-8K.   Mf.   ACnON    BT   THB    PUSTOENT    IN    RE- 
arONBB  TO  INVESTIGATION. 

"(aXl)  If  the  Oommiasion  makes  an  af- 
firmative determination  under  section 
aol(bXl)  that  is  adopted  by  a  unanimous 
vote  (if  the  members  of  the  Commission 
votinc.  the  President  shall,  by  proclamation 
or  Executive  order  issued  before  the  date 
that  is  M  days  after  the  date  on  which  the 
report  on  such  determination  is  submitted 
to  the  President  under  section  204(a),  take— 
"(A)  the  actions  recommended  by  the 
Conuniaalan  und«'  aection  204(bKlXA).  or 

"(B)  other  actions  authorized  under  sub- 
■ectian  (dXl)  which  are  at  least  substantial- 
ly equlvalmt  to  the  actions  recommended 
by  the  Commission  under  section 
W4(bXlXA). 
"(3)  If  the  Preaident  determines  that— 
"(A)  actions  authorized  under  subsection 
(dXl)  which— 

"(1)  are  not  the  actions  recommended  by 
the  Commiasion  under  section  204(bXlXA). 
and 

"(11)  are  not  substantially  equivalent  to 
such  actions. 

ahould  be  taken  under  this  subsection  in 
Ueu  of  the  actions  required  to  be  taken 
undv  paragraph  (1).  or 

"(B)  no  action  authorized  under  subsec- 
tion (dXl)  should  be  taken  under  this  sub- 
section, 

the  President  shall  submit  to  the  Congress 
on  the  same  day  the  document  required 
under  subaection  (cX3)  is  submitted  to  the 
Congress  a  draft  of  a  bill  described  in  para- 
graph (3). 

"(3XA)  Any  bill  submitted  by  the  Presi- 
dent under  paragraph  (2)  shall  contain— 

"(1)  a  provisi<m  waiving  the  application  of 
paragraph  (1)  with  respect  to  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Commiasion  contained  in 
a  specific  report  and  rescinding  any  actions 
taken  with  respect  to  sucdi  report  under 
paragraph  (1)  that  the  President  determines 
ahould  not  be  taken  under  this  subsection, 
and 

"(11)  provisions  implementing  the  action.  If 
any.  that  the  Preaident  determines  should 
be  taken  with  respect  to  such  report. 

"(B)  Any  draft  of  a  bill  submitted  by  the 
President  under  paragraph  (2)  that  meets 
all  the  requirements  of  this  section  and  sec- 
tion 306  shall- 


"(D  be  introduced  by  the  maJiHty  levb^r 
of  each  House  of  the  Congress  (by  request) 
on  the  first  &ks  on  which  such  House  is  in 
aeaslon  after  the  date  such  draft  is  submit- 
ted to  the  Congress,  and 

"(I)  be  treated  as  an  implementing  bill  for 
purposes  of  subsections  (d).  (e),  (f),  and  (g) 
of  saction  151. 

"(bXl)  If  the  Commission  makes  an  af- 
flra^tlve  determination  under  section 
201(bKl)  with  respect  to  an  imported  arUcle 
that  is  adopted  by  a  vote  which  is  not  a 
unanimous  vote  of  the  members  of  the 
Commi8si(Hi  voting,  the  President  shall,  by 
proclamation  or  Executive  order  Issued 
before  the  date  that  is  75  days  (90  days  if  a 
request  for  additional  information  is  sub- 
mitted under  section  204(e»  after  the  date 
on  which  the  report  on  such  determination 
is  submitted  to  the  President  under  section 
204(a)— 

"(A)  take  whatever  actions  authorized 
under  subparagraph  (A),  (B),  (C),  or  (D)  of 
subaection  (dXl)  (alone  or  in  combination 
with  other  actions  authorized  under  subsec- 
tion (dXD)  that  create  a  reasonable  expec- 
UUon  that  the  domestic  Industry  producing 
an  article  like,  or  directly  competitive  with, 
such  imported  article  can  compete  success- 
fully with  the  producers  of  such  imported 
article  after  the  termination  of  such  actions, 
or 

"(B>  if  the  President  finds  no  reasonable 
expectation  that  the  domestic  industry  can 
be  successfully  competitive  with  such  pro- 
ducers after  termination  of  any  actions  au- 
thorized under  subparagraph  (A),  (B),  (C), 
or  (D)  of  subsection  (dXl).  take  actions  au- 
thorized under  subsection  (dKl)  to  provide 
for  the  orderly  transfer  of  the  resources  of 
the  domestic  industry  to  other  productive 
pursuits. 

"(2)  The  President  shall  not  be  required  to 
take  any  action  under  paragraph  (1)  which 
the  President  determines— 

"(A)  would  be  detrimental  to  the  national 
security  of  the  United  States,  or 

"(B)  would  cause  serious  injury  to  a  do- 
mestic industry. 
"(3)  If— 

"(A)  the  President  reports  under  subsec- 
tion (c)(3)  that— 

"(1)  the  President  has  determined  to  take 
actions  under  paragraph  (1)  which  differs 
from  the  actions  recommended  by  the  Com- 
miasion under  section  204(bKl)(A),  or 

'■(U)  the  President  will  not  take  any  ac- 
tions under  paragraph  (1),  and 

"(B)  a  joint  resolution  of  disapproval  de- 
scrt>ed  in  section  152(a)(lXA)  is  enacted 
into  law  within  the  90-day  period  beginning 
on  the  date  on  which  the  document  referred 
to  in  sul>section  (cX3)  is  submitted  to  the 
Congress, 

the  President  shall,  by  proclamation  or  Ex- 
ecutive order  issued  before  the  date  that  Is 
30  days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  such 
joint  resolution,  take  the  actions  which 
were  recommended  by  the  Commission 
under  section  204(bXlXA)  and  the  Presi- 
dent may  rescind  any  portion  of  the  procla- 
mation or  Executive  order  issued  under 
paragraph  (1)  that  implemented  the  actions 
the  President  had  determined  to  take. 

•i(cXl)  By  no  later  than  the  date  that  is  60 
days  (75  days  if  a  request  for  additional  in- 
formation is  submitted  under  section  204(e)) 
after  the  date  on  which  a  report  is  submit- 
ted to  the  President  under  section  204(a), 
the  President  shall  determine  what  actions, 
if  any,  the  President  wants  to  take  under 
subsection  (a)  or  (b). 

"(2)  In  determining  what  actions  to  take 
under  paragraph  (1)  and  the  method  and 


duration   of   such    actions,    the    President 
shaU— 

"(A)  coosult  with  the  Interagency  trade 
organization  established  pursuant  to  section 
242(a)  of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962, 
and  consider  the  recommendations  of  such 
organization  with  regard  to  such  determina- 
tion, and 

"(B)  take  Into  account,  in  addition  to  such 
other  conaideratlons  as  he  may  consider  rel- 
evant— 

"(1)  the  adjustment  plan,  and  any  confi- 
dential commitments,  transmitted  with  the 
report  that  is  sulMnitted  under  section 
204(a): 

"(11)  infbrmation  and  advice  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  on  the  extent  to  which 
workers  In  the  Induatry  have  spiled  for, 
are  receiving,  or  are  likely  to  receive  adjust- 
ment assfetance  imder  chapter  2  or  beneflte 
from  other  manpower  programs; 

"(ill)  inlormatlon  and  advice  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  c:v>mmerce  on  the  extent  to  which 
firms  in  the  Industry  have  i^vlied  for,  are 
receiving,  or  are  likely  to  receive  adjustment 
assistance  under  chapter  3; 

"(Iv)  tbe  probable  effectiveness  of  import 
relief  as  a  means  of  promoting  adjustment 
or  modernization  in  order  to  Improve  com- 
petitive abilities: 

"(V)  the  efforte  being  made,  or  to  be  im- 
plemented, by  the  domestic  industry  (in- 
cluding any  confidential  conmiitments  and 
any  actions  specified  in  the  adjustment  plan 
that  have  been  transmitted  with  the  report 
submitted  tmder  section  204(a))  to  adjust  to 
import  Competition,  and  other  consider- 
ations relative  to  the  position  of  the  indus- 
try in  the  United  States  economy; 

"(vl)  the  effect  of  import  relief  on  con- 
sumers (Including  the  price  and  availability 
of  the  Imported  article  and  the  like  or  di- 
rectly competitive  article  produced  In  the 
United  dtetes)  and  on  competition  in  the 
domestic  markets  for  such  articles;  and 

"(vii)  the  efforts  of  firms  In  the  domestic 
industry  to  provide  retraining  to  workers  In 
the  industry. 

"(3)  By  no  later  than  the  date  that  is  60 
days  (75  days  if  a  request  for  additional  in- 
formation is  submitted  under  section  204(e)) 
after  the  date  on  which  the  report  is  sub- 
mitted to  the  President  under  section 
204(a),  tihe  President  shall  submit  to  the 
Congress  a  document  which  sets  forth— 

"(A)  the  actions  the  President  has  deter- 
mined to  take  under  subsection  (a)  or  (b), 

"(B)  U  such  actions  differ  from  the  ac- 
tions retommended  by  the  Commission  in 
such  report,  the  reasons  for  such  difference, 
and 
"(C)  if  the  President  has  determined— 
"(1)  to  take  no  action  under  subsection  (b), 
or 

"(11)  to  take  actions  under  subsection  (b) 
which  are  insufficient  to  meet  the  objec- 
tives for  which  action  is  required  to  be 
taken  under  subsection  (bX  1), 
the  basis  on  which  such  determination  was 
made  and  the  reasons  supporting  an  exemp- 
tion under  subsection  (bX2)  from  taking  ac- 
tions under  subsection  (b),  and 

"(D)  tSKS  re<x>mmendations  for  legislation 
which  \«ould  assist  the  domestic  industry  in 
achieving  the  degree  of  competitiveness  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (b)(1). 

"(dXl)  The  President  is  authorized  to  take 
the  following  actions  under  this  subsection: 
"(A)  to  proclaim  any  increase  in,  or  impo- 
sition oi,  any  duty  on  the  article  which  is 
the  subject  of  the  affirmative  determination 
made  under  section  201(bXl): 

"(B)  to  proclaim  a  tariff-rate  quota  on 
such  article; 


"(C)  to  proclaim  a  modification  of,  or  an 
impoaitlon  of,  any  quantitative  restriction 
on  the  importation  into  the  United  States  of 
such  article; 

"(D)  to  negotiate,  conclude,  and  carry  out 
orderly  marketing  agreements  with  foreign 
countries  limiting  the  export  of  such  article 
from  foreign  countries  and  the  importation 
into  the  United  States  of  such  article: 

"(E)  to  direct  the  Secretary  of  Labor  and 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  certify  as  eli- 
gible for  trade  adjustment  assistance  under 
chapter  2  or  3  workers  and  firms  in  the  do- 
mestic industry  producing  articles  like,  or 
directly  competitive  with,  such  article  who 
file  petitions  under  chapter  2  or  3  for  such 
trade  adjustment  assistance: 

"(P)  to  direct  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  Stetes  to  review,  in  consultation 
with  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  «4>pllca- 
tions  from  firms  in  such  domestic  industry 
for  anti-trust  law  exemptions  granted  under 
paragraph  (2); 

"(O)  to  direct  the  administering  authority 
to  initiate,  on  an  accelerated  basts,  appropri- 
ate action  under  section  303  or  title  VII  of 
the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  if  the  President  has 
reason  to  believe  that  any  foreign  govern- 
ment or  firm  is  engaged  in  any  action  or 
practice  for  which  relief  is  available  under 
such  section  or  title; 

"(H)  to  enter  into  multilateral  negotia- 
tions to  address  problems  not  susceptible  to 
unilateral  solution,  such  as  global  oversup- 
ply  or  diversion  or  imports  due  to  govern- 
ment targeting;  or 

"(I)  to  take  any  combination  of  the  ac- 
tions described  in  the  preceding  subpara- 
graphs. 

"(2XA)  Any  firm  that  is  part  of  the  do- 
mestic industry  with  respect  to  which  an  af- 
firmative determination  has  been  made 
under  section  201(bXl),  may  submit  to  the 
Attorney  (General  of  the  United  Stetes  an 
application  for  exemption  from  section  7  of 
the  Clayton  Act  (15  U.S.C.  18),  section  2  of 
the  Sherman  Act  (15  U.S.C.  2),  and  section  1 
of  the  Sherman  Act  (15  U.S.C.  1)  insofar  as 
it  applies  to  mergers  and  acquisitions,  if  the 
President  issues  under  this  section  an  order 
described  in  paragraph  (IXF)  in  response  to 
such  determination. 

"(B)  If  directed  by  the  President  under 
subsection  (a)  or  (b)  to  consider  applications 
submitted  under  subparagraph  (A),  the  At- 
torney General,  in  consulUtlon  with  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce,  shall  grant  the  ex- 
emption sought  upon  determination  that- 

"(1)  the  applicants  are  members  of  the  in- 
dustry determined  by  the  Commission 
under  section  201(bXl)  to  have  been  in- 
jured, or  to  be  threatened  with  injury. 

"(11)  the  action  for  which  exemption  ia 
sought  is  reasonably  related  to  enhancing 
competition  with  foreign  competitors  to 
whom  market  share  has  been  lost,  and,  con- 
sidering worldwide  competition,  outweighs 
any  adverse  competitive  impact  on  the  do- 
mestic market,  and 

"(ill)  the  specified  action  would  not  violate 
provisions  of  the  antitrust  laws  for  which 
exemption  cannot  be  requested. 

"(C)  The  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
SUtes  shall  report  any  exemption  allowed 
under  this  aection  to  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee and  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Representetives  and  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee  and  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee of  the  Senate. 

"(3)  In  any  antidumping  or  countervailing 
duty  investigation  under  title  VII  of  the 
Tariff  Act  of  1930  that  is  initiated  by  reason 
of  an  order  described  In  paragraph  (IXG) 
that  is  issued  under  subsection  (a)  or  (b)— 


"(A)  the  finding  of  the  Commission  under 
section  201(b)  shall  be  treated  as  an  affirm- 
ative final  determination  of  the  Commiasion 
under  section  705(b)  or  735(b)  of  the  Tariff 
Act  of  1930.  and 

"(B)  the  period  of  time  in  which  prelimi- 
nary and  final  determinations  are  to  be 
made  under  sections  703(b),  705(a).  733(b). 
and  735(a)  shall  be  reduced  by  45  days. 

"(eXl)  The  cumulative  Impact  of  the  ac- 
tions taken  under  subsection  (a)  or  (b),  or 
proposed  in  any  bill  submitted  under  subsec- 
tion (aX2),  shall  not  exceed  the  amount  de- 
termined by  the  Commission  under  section 
204(bXlXB). 

"(2XA)  No  proclamation  or  order  may  be 
issued  under  this  section,  and  no  bill  may  be 
submitted  under  subsection  (aX2),  which  in- 
creases a  rate  of  duty  to  (or  imposes)  a  rate 
which  is  more  than  50  percent  ad  valorem 
above  the  rate  (if  any)  existing  at  the  time 
of  the  proclamation. 

"(BXl)  For  pun>06es  of  this  section— 

"(I)  the  suspension  of  item  806.30  or 
807.00  of  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United 
Stetes  with  respect  to  an  article,  or 

"(II)  the  suspension  of  the  designation  of 
any  article  as  an  eligible  article  for  purposes 
of  title  V. 
shall  be  treated  as  an  increase  in  duty. 

"(11)  No  proclamation  providing  for  the 
suspension  referred  to  in  clause  (IXI)  with 
respect  to  any  article  may  be  issued  under 
this  section  unless  the  Commiasion,  in  addi- 
tion to  making  an  affirmative  determination 
with  respect  to  such  article  under  section 
20I(bXl),  determines  in  the  course  of  Ite  in- 
vestigation that  the  serious  injury  (or 
threat  thereof)  substantially  caused  by  im- 
ports to  the  domestic  industry  producing  a 
like  or  directly  competitive  article  results 
from  the  application  of  item  806.30  or  item 
807.00  of  such  Schedules. 

"(ill)  No  proclamation  which  provides 
solely  for  a  suspension  referred  to  in  clause 
(IXII)  with  respect  to  any  article  may  be 
issued  under  this  section  unless  the  Com- 
mission, in  addition  to  making  an  affirma- 
tive determination  with  respect  to  such  arti- 
cle under  section  201(bXl),  determines  in 
the  course  of  its  investigation  that  the  seri- 
ous injury  (or  threat  thereof)  substantially 
caused  by  imports  to  the  domestic  Industry 
producing  a  like  or  directly  competitive  arti- 
cle results  from  the  designation  of  the  arti- 
cle as  an  eligible  article  for  the  purposes  of 
Utle  V. 

"(3)  Any  quantltetlve  restriction  pro- 
claimed or  ordered  under  this  section,  any 
bill  submitted  under  subsection  (aX2),  and 
any  orderly  mai^etlng  agreement  desolbed 
in  subsection  (dXlXD)  that  is  negotiated 
under  this  section  shall  permit  the  imimrte- 
tion  of  a  quantity  or  value  of  the  article 
which  is  not  less  than  the  quantity  or  value 
of  such  article  Imported  into  the  United 
Stetes  during  the  most  recent  period  which 
the  President  determines  is  representetive 
of  Importe  of  such  article. 

"(fXl)  Actions  that  the  President  pro- 
claims or  orders  under  subsection  (a)  or  (b) 
shall  take  effect  on  or  before  the  close  of 
the  period  within  which  such  proclamation 
or  order  is  required  to  be  issued  under  this 
section. 

"(2)  If  the  President,  before  the  date  on 
which  action  would  otherwise  be  required  to 
take  effect  under  this  subsection,  publishes 
In  the  Federal  Register  notice  of  the  Inten- 
tion of  the  President  to  negotiate  an  orderly 
marketing  agreement  described  in  subsec- 
tion (dXlXD)  or  to  enter  into  multilateral 
negotiations  described  in  subsection 
(dXlXH),  no  action  shall  be  required  to  take 


effect  under  this  subsection  until  the  day 
that  is  75  days  after  such  date. 

-SEC  2W.  ADMINISnUnON.  RKVBW.  AND  TBMI- 
NAT10N  or  ACnONB  TAKEN  BT  IflE 
PRESIDENT. 

"(aX  1 )  The  President  shall  by  regulations 
provide  for  the  efficient  and  fair  administra- 
tion of  any  action  or  import  restriction  pro- 
claimed or  ordered  under  section  205. 

"(2)  In  order  to  carry  out  any  agreonent 
described  In  section  205(dXlXD),  the  Preai- 
dent Is  authorized  to  prescribe  regulations 
governing  the  entry  or  withdrawal  from 
warehouse  of  articles  covered  by  such  agree- 
ment. In  addition,  in  order  to  carry  out  such 
an  agreement  concluded  with  one  or  roan 
countries  accounting  for  a  major  part  of 
United  States  Imports  of  the  article  covered 
by  such  agreement,  including  imporU  into  a 
major  geographic  area  of  the  United  Stetes. 
the  President  is  authorized  to  issue  regula- 
tions governing  the  entry  or  withdrawal 
from  warehouse  of  like  articles  which  are 
the  product  of  countries  not  parties  to  such 
agreement. 

"(3)  Regulations  prescribed  under  this 
subsection  shall,  to  the  extent  practicable 
and  consistent  with  efficient  and  fair  admin- 
istration, insure  against  inequitable  sharing 
of  imports  by  a  relatively  small  number  of 
the  larger  importers. 

"(bXl)  So  long  as  any  action  described  in 
section  205(dXl)  is  taken  imder  aection  205, 
the  Commission  shall  keep  under  review  de- 
velopmente  with  respect  to  the  industry 
concerned  (including  the  progreaa  and  spe- 
cific efforts  made  by  the  firms  in  the  Indtis- 
try  concerned  to  adjust  to  Import  competi- 
tion) shall  make  reporte  to  the  United 
Stetes  Trade  Representative  concerning 
such  developments. 

"(2XA)  If  the  United  States  Trade  Repre- 
sentetive determines  that  the  firms  or  work- 
ers in  the  domestic  industry  are  not  imple- 
menting, or  are  implementing  In  an  unsatis- 
factory manner— 

"(1)  the  recommended  objectives  and  ac- 
tions specified  in  the  adjustment  plan  sub- 
mitted to  the  Commission  under  section 
203(dXl),  or 

"(11)  the  actions  declared  in  the  confiden- 
tial information  obtained  under  aection 
203(f). 

the  United  Stetes  Trade  Representetive 
shall  consult  with  the  members  of  the  plan 
development  group  established  under  sec- 
tion 203(a)  and  with  members  of  the  domes- 
tic industry  on  an  individual  or  Joint  basis, 
as  appropriate. 

"(B)  If,  after  consultations  are  held  under 
subparagraph  (A)  and  after  taking  into  ac- 
count such  other  relevant  Information  as 
may  be  available,  the  United  Stetes  Trade 
Representetive  determines  that  the  failure 
to  Implement,  or  failure  to  implement  satis- 
factorily, the  actions  described  in  clause  (1) 
or  (11)  of  subparagraph  ( A)— 

"(1)  Is  not  justified  by  changed  circum- 
stances, and 

"(11)  has  adversely  affected  overall  Imple- 
mentetlon  of  the  objectives  specified  in  the 
adjustment  plan, 

the  United  Stetes  Trade  Representative 
shall  notify  the  President  and  the  President 
may  request  the  Commission  to  issue  a 
report  under  paragraph  (3)  within  60  days 
of  the  date  of  such  request.  After  taking 
such  report  by  the  Commission  and  the  de- 
termination of  the  United  States  Trade 
Representetive  into  account,  the  President 
is  authorized  to  terminate  or  modify  the  ac- 
tions taken  under  section  205  to  assist  the 
industry. 
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"(3)  Upon  raquect  of  the  President  or       "(11)    the    President    determines,    after       (D)  by  striking  out  "pursuant  to  section 
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"(S)  Cpon  request  of  the  President  or 
upon  tta  own  motloo.  the  CmnmlMlon  shall 
sdvtoe  the  Prertdwit  of  its  Judgment  ss  to 
the  probsble  econowitc  effect  on  the  domes- 
tic taidastry  concerned  of  the  extension,  re- 
doetlcn.  or  tcnnlnstkn  of  the  setions  taken 
under  seetlan  SOS. 

"(4)  Advice  by  the  Commission  under 
pangtaph  (3)  shall  be  gtvai  on  the  basis  of 
an  investigation  during  the  course  of  which 
the  nMiiiiilsstnn  shall  hold  a  hearing  at 
which  Intereated  persons  shall  be  given  a 
raaaonable  opputunity  to  be  present,  to 
produce  evidence,  and  to  be  heard. 

"(eXl)  KKcept  as  otherwise  provided  in 
thto  subsection,  the  duration  of  the  period 
in  which  aetkins  sre  taken  under  section 
a06(bXl).  or  provided  for  in  a  bill  submitted 
under  section  MMaXS).  shall  not  exceed  the 
leaser  of- 
"(A)  8  years,  or 

"(B)  the  period  of  time  in  which— 
"(i)  the  domestic  industry  can.  with  the 
— «-»-~—  of  actions  described  in  subpara- 
graph (A).  (B),  (C),  or  (D)  of  section 
aOKdKl),  compete  successfully  after  the 
termination  of  such  actions  with  the  pro- 
ducers of  the  imported  article  that  is  the 
subject  of  the  affirmative  determination 
under  section  MKbXl).  or 

"(11)  if  secti<m  aOMbXIKB)  applies,  the  or- 
derly transfer  of  the  resources  of  the  do- 
mestic Industry  can.  with  the  assistance  of 
actions  described  in  section  205(d)(1),  be 
completed. 

"(SXA)  Any  scUons  taken  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  or  (b)  of  section  205  may  be  ex- 
tended by  the  President,  at  a  level  of  relief 
no  greater  than  the  level  in  effect  immedi- 
ately before  such  extension,  for  one  period 
of  not  more  than  5  years  if  the  President  de- 
termines, after  taking  into  accovmt  the 
advice  received  from  the  Commission  under 
subsection  (b)  snd  after  taking  into  account 
the  considerations  described  in  section 
205(cX2).  that  such  extension  is  appropri- 
ate. 

"(B)  To  the  extent  feasible,  any  actions 
described  in  subparagraphs  (A),  (B).  (C). 
and  (D)  of  section  205(dXl)  that  are  taken 
under  this  section  for  a  period  of  more  than 
3  years  shall  be  phased  down  during  the 
period  of  such  relief,  with  the  first  reduc- 
tion of  relief  taking  effect  no  later  than  the 
dose  of  the  day  which  is  3  years  after  the 
day  on  which  such  relief  first  took  effect. 

"(C)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection  and 
subsection  (b),  the  import  relief  provided  in 
the  case  of  an  orderly  marketing  agreement 
shall  be  the  level  of  relief  contemplated  by 
such  agreement. 

"(3XA)  If  the  action  taken  under  section 
205  provides  import  relief  described  in  sub- 
paragnv>h  (A),  (B),  or  <C)  of  section 
205(dXl).  the  President  may,  after  such 
relief  takes  effect,  negotiate  orderly  market- 
ing agreements  with  foreign  coimtries,  and 
may,  after  such  agreements  take  effect,  sus- 
pend or  terminate,  in  whole  or  in  i>art,  such 
import  rdief . 

"(B)  If  the  President  negotiates  under  sec- 
tion 205  an  orderly  marketing  agreement  de- 
scribed hi  section  205<dXlXD)  and  such 
agreement  does  not  continue  to  be  effective, 
the  Pre^dmt  may.  consistent  with  the  limi- 
tations contained  in  this  section,  take  addi- 
tkmal  actlm  under  section  205. 

"(4XA)  Actions  taken  under  section 
205(bXl)  may  be  reduced  or  terminated  by 
the  President  if — 

"(1)  no  commitments  were  made  to  the 
CoDunlsslan  under  section  203(f)  by  any 
members  of  the  domestic  industry  for  which 
such  actions  are  being  taken,  and 


"(U)  the  President  determines,  after 
taking  into  account  the  advice  received  from 
the  Commission  under  subsection  (b)  and 
after  seeking  advice  of  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  and  the  Secretary  of  Labor, 
that— 

"(I)  the  objectives  of  such  action  de- 
scribed in  subparagraph  (A)  or  (B)  of  sec- 
tion 305(bKl)  have  been  achieved,  or 

"(ID  the  action  is  described  in  subpara- 
graph (A)  or  (B)  of  section  205(bK2). 

"(dKl)  After  actions  taken  under  section 
205  have  terminated,  the  Commission  shall 
evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  the  actions. 

"(2)  During  the  course  of  the  evaluation 
condacted  under  paragraph  (1),  the  Com- 
mission shall,  after  reasonable  public  notice, 
hold  a  hearing  on  the  effectiveness  of  the 
actions  taken  under  section  205.  All  interest- 
ed persons  shall  have  the  opportunity  to 
attend  such  hearing  and  to  present  evidence 
or  testimony  at  such  hearing. 

"(3)  A  report  on  the  evaluation  made 
under  paragraph  (1)  and  the  hearings  held 
under  paragraph  (2)  shall  be  submitted  by 
the  Commission  to  the  President  and  to  the 
Congress  by  no  later  than  the  date  which  is 
6  months  after  the  date  on  which  the  ac- 
tions taken  under  section  205  terminated.". 

(b)  CONFORMIMG  AWDfSlfENTS.— 

(1)  Subsection  (d)  of  section  351  of  the 
Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1062  (19  n.S.C. 
lOSlCf »  is  amended  by  inserting  after  para- 
graph (2)  the  following  paragraph: 

"(3)  Upon  petition  on  behalf  of  the  indus- 
try concerned,  filed  with  the  Commission 
not  earlier  than  the  date  which  is  9  months, 
and  not  later  than  the  date  which  is  6 
months,  before  the  date  any  Import  relief 
provided  pursuant  to  this  section  or  section 
352  is  to  terminate  by  reason  of  the  expira- 
tion of  the  initial  period  therefor,  the  Com- 
mission shall  advise  the  President  of  its 
Judgment  as  to  the  probable  economic  effect 
on  such  Industry  of  such  termination.". 

(2)  Section  123(b)(4)  of  the  Trade  Act  of 
1974  (19  U.S.C.  2133(b)(4))  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "203(h)"  and  inserting  "206(0". 

(3)  Section  127(b)  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974 
(19  r.S.C.  2137(b))  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "203"  and  inserting  "205". 

(4)  Section  154  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974 
(19  T7.S.C.  2194)  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out   '203(b)"  in  subsection 

(a)  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "205(c)(3)", 
and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "sections  203(c)."  in 
subsection  (b)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"subsections  (a)(3)(C)  and  (b)(3)(B)  of  sec- 
tion 205  and  sections". 

(5)  Sections  224  and  264  of  the  Trade  Act 
of  1»74  (19  U.S.C.  2274  and  2354)  are  each 
amended  by  striking  out  "201"  in  subsection 

(b)  snd  inserting  "204(a)". 

(6)  Section  406  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974 
(19  U.S.C.  2436)  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "sections  202  and  203" 
each  place  it  appears  in  subsection  (b)  and 
inserting  "section  205",  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "202  and  203"  in  sub- 
section (c)  and  inserting  "205". 

(7)  Section  213  of  the  Caribbean  Basin 
Economic  Recovery  Act  (19  U.S.C.  2703)  is 
amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "proclaimed  pursuant 
to  section  203"  in  subsection  (e)(1)  and  in- 
serting "provided  under  chapter  1  of  title 
11": 

(B)  by  striking  out  "(a)  and  (c)  of  section 
203"  In  subsection  (e)(3)  and  inserting 
"cliapter  1  of  title  II"; 

(C)  by  striking  out  "made  under  subsec- 
tions (a)  and  (c)  of  section  203"  in  subsec- 
tion (e)(4)  and  inserting  "issued  luider  chap- 
ter I  of  title  II"; 


(D)  by  striking  out  "pursuant  to  section 
203"  in  •uboection  (eX5)  and  inserting 
"under  chapter  1  of  title  II", 

(E)  by  striking  out  "subsections  (h)  and  (1) 
of  section  203"  in  subsection  (eX5)  and  in- 
serting "section  206": 

(F)  by  striking  out  "202(aXl)"  in  subsec- 
tion (f  X4XA)  and  Inserting  "205".  and 

(O)  by  striking  out  "pursuant  to  section 
203(bK2)"  in  subsection  (f  X4KB)  and  insert- 
ing "under  section  205". 

(8)  Section  307(bK4)  of  the  Tariff  and 
Trade  Act  of  1984  (19  U.S.C.  2114d(4))  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "under  203"  and  in- 
serting "under  chapter  1  of  title  II". 

(9)  Section  403  of  the  Tariff  and  Trade 
Act  of  1984  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "under  section 
201(dXl)"  in  subsection  (b)  and  inserting 
"under  sedtlon  204(a)", 

(B)  by  striking  out  "subsections  (a)  and  (c) 
of  section  203"  in  subsections  (c)  and  (d)  of 
section  40S  and  inserting  "chapter  1  of  title 
11", 

(C)  by  striking  out  "section  203"  in  subsec- 
tion (eXl)  and  Inserting  "chapter  1  of  title 
II",  and 

(D)  by  striking  out  "subsections  (h)  and  (1) 
of  section  203"  in  subsection  (eX2)  and  in- 
serting "s«ction  206";  and 

(10)  Section  404(d)  of  the  Trade  and 
Tariff  Act  of  1984  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "under  section 
202(aKl)"  and  Inserting  "under  chapter  1  of 
title  II",  and 

(B)  by  strilLlng  out  "under  section 
203(b)(2)"  and  inserting  "under  section 
205". 

(11)  Section  330(d)  of  the  Tariff  Act  of 
1930  (19  a.S.C.  1330(d))  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "201(dKl)"  in  para- 
graph (2)  and  inserting  "204(b)", 

(B)  by  striking  out  "202  and  203"  each 
place  it  appears  in  paragraph  (2)  and  insert- 
ing "205". 

(C)  by  striking  out  "203(b)"  in  paragraph 
(2XB)  and  Inserting  "205(c)(3)": 

(D)  by  striking  out  "203(cKl)"  in  para- 
graph (4)  and  Inserting  "205". 

(12)  The  table  of  contents  to  the  Trade 
Act  of  19f  4  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
items  reiafting  to  chapter  1  of  title  II  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 


"Chapter  1— 


Import  Relief 

"Sec.  201.  Investigations  of  injury  by  the 
United  States  Internal  Trade 
Commission. 

"Sec.  202.  Provisional  relief  upon  finding  of 
critical  circumstances  or  for 
perishable  products. 

"Sec.  203.  Industry  adjustment  plans. 

"Sec.  204.  Report  and  recommendations  of 
the  Commission  on  the  Investi- 
gation. 

"Sec.  203.  Action  by  the  President  in  re- 
I       sponse  to  investigation. 

"Sec.  206.  Administration,  review,  and  ter- 
mination of  actions  taken  by 
the  President.". 

SEC.  202.  ErFECTlVE  DATE. 

The  amendments  made  by  this  subtitle 
shall  apply  to  any  investigation  initiated 
under  seetion  201  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974 
(19  U.S.C.  2251)  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act. 


Subtitle  B— Trade  CompetitiTcncu  Auirtance 

SBC  211.  EUGIBIUTY  OF  WORKERS  AND  FIRMS 
FOR  TRADE  COMPETITIVENESS  AS- 
SISTANCE. 

(a)  Workers.— Section  222  of  the  Trade 
Act  of  1974  (19  U.S.C.  2272)  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

-SEC  222.  GROUP  ELIGIBIUTY  REQUIREMENTS. 

"(a)  The  Secretary  shall  certify  a  group  of 
workers  (including  workers  in  any  agricul- 
tural firm  or  subdivision  of  an  agricultural 
firm)  as  eligible  to  apply  for  competitiveness 
assistance  under  this  chapter  If  the  Secre- 
tary determines  that— 

"(1)  a  significant  number  or  proportion  of 
the  workers  in  such  workers'  firm  or  an  ap- 
propriate subdivision  of  the  firm  have 
become  totaUy  or  partially  separated,  or  are 
threatened  to  become  totally  or  partially 
separated, 

"(2)  sales  or  production,  or  both,  of  such 
firm  or  subdivision  have  decreased  absolute- 
ly, and 

"(3)  increases  of  imports  of  articles  like  or 
directly  competitive  with  articles— 

"(A)  which  are  produced  by  such  workers' 
firm  or  appropriate  sulxlivlslon  thereof,  or 

"(B)  to  which  such  workers'  firm,  or  ap- 
propriate subdivision  thereof,  provides  es- 
sential parts  or  essential  services, 

contributed  importantly  to  such  total  or 
partial  separation,  or  threat  thereof,  and  to 
such  decline  in  sales  or  production. 

"(b)  For  purposes  of  subsection  (a)(3),  the 
term  'contributed  importantly'  means  a 
cause  which  is  imi>ortant  but  not  necessarily 
more  important  than  any  other  cause.". 

(b)  Firms.— Subsection  (c)  of  section  251 
of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974  (19  U.S.C.  2341(c)) 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(c)(1)  The  Secretary  shall  certify  a  firm 
(Including  any  agricultural  firm)  as  eligible 
to  apply  for  competitiveness  assistance 
under  this  chapter  if  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines— 

"(A)  that  a  significant  number  or  propor- 
tion of  the  workers  in  such  firm  have 
become  totally  or  partiaUy  separated,  or  are 
threatened  to  become  totally  or  partially 
separated, 

"(B)  that- 

"(1)  sales  or  production,  or  both,  of  such 
firm  have  decreased  absolutely,  or 

"(11)  sales  or  production,  or  both,  of  an  ar- 
ticle that  accounted  for  not  less  than  25  per- 
cent of  the  total  production  or  sales  of  the 
firm  during  the  12-month  period  preceding 
the  most  recent  12-month  period  for  which 
data  are  available  have  decreased  absolute- 
ly, and 

"(C)  Increases  of  imports  of  articles  like  or 
directly  competitive  with  articles— 

"(1)  which  are  produced  by  such  firm,  or 

"(11)  to  which  such  firm  provides  essential 
parts  or  essential  services, 
contributed  importantly  to  such   total  or 
partial  separation,  or  threat  thereof,  and  to 
such  decline  In  sales  or  production. 

"(2)  For  puiposes  of  paragraph  (IKC),  the 
term  'contributed  importantly'  means  a 
cause  which  is  Important  but  not  necessarily 
more  important  than  any  other  cause.". 

SEC  212.  CASH  ASSISTANCE  FOR  WORKERS. 

(a)  Participation  in  Training  Program 
Required.- 

(1)  Paragraph  (5)  of  section  231(a)  of  the 
Trade  Act  of  1974  (19  U.S.C.  2291(aK5))  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(5)  Such  worker— 

"(A)  is  enrolled  in  a  training  program  ap- 
proved by  the  SecretAry  under  section 
23e(a), 

"(B)  has,  after  the  date  on  which  the 
worker  became  totally  separated,  or  partlal- 
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ly  separated,  from  the  adversely  affected 
employment,  completed  a  training  program 
approved  by  the  Secretary  under  section 
236(a).  or 

"(C)  has  received  a  written  statement  cer- 
tified under  subsection  (c)  after  the  date  de- 
scribed in  subparagraph  (B).". 

(2)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  231  of  the 
Trade  Act  of  1974  (19  U.S.C.  2291(b))  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  If  the  Secretary  determines  that— 
"(1)  the  adversely  affected  worker— 
"(A)  has  failed  to  begin  participation  in 
the   training   program   the   enrollment   in 
which  meets  the  requirement  of  subsection 
(aXS),  or 

"(B)  has  ceased  to  participate  in  such 
training  program  before  completing  such 
training  program,  and 

"(2)  there  is  no  justifiable  cause  for  such 
failure  or  cessation, 

no  trade  adjustment  allowance  may  be  paid 
to  the  adversely  affected  worker  under  this 
part  on  or  after  the  date  of  such  determina- 
tion untU  the  adversely  affected  worker 
begins  or  resumes  participation  In  a  training 
program  approved  under  section  236(a).". 

(3)  Subsection  (c)  of  section  231  of  the 
Trade  Act  of  1974  (19  U.S.C.  2291(c))  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(cKl)  If  the  Secretary  finds  that  It  Is  not 
feasible  or  appropriate  to  approve  a  training 
program  for  a  worker  under  section  236(a), 
the  Secretary  shall  submit  to  such  worker  a 
written  statement  certifying  such  finding. 

"(2)  If  a  State  or  State  agency  has  entered 
Into  an  agreement  with  the  Secretary  under 
section  239  and  the  State  or  State  agency 
finds  that  it  is  not  feasible  or  appropriate  to 
approve  a  training  program  for  a  worker 
pursuant  to  the  requirements  of  section 
236(a),  the  State  or  State  agency  shaU— 

"(A)  submit  to  such  worker  a  written 
statement  certifying  such  finding,  and 

"(B)  submit  to  the  Secretary  a  written 
statement  certifying  such  finding  and  the 
reasons  for  such  finding. 

"(3)  The  Secretary  shall  submit  to  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  of  the  Senate  and  to  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  an  annual  report  on  the 
number  of  workers  who  received  certifica- 
tions under  this  subsection  during  the  pre- 
ceding year.". 

(4)  Paragraph  (3)  of  section  239(a)  of  the 
Trade  Act  of  1974  (19  U.S.C.  2311(aX3))  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(3)  will  make  any  certifications  required 
under  section  231(c)(2),  and". 

(b)  Weekly  Amounts  op  Readjustment 
Allowances. — Section  232  of  the  Trade  Act 
of  1974  (19  U.S.C.  2292)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "under  section  231(c)  or  236(c)"  in 
subsection  (c)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"under  section  231(b)". 

(c)  Limitations.— 

(1)  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  233(a)  of  the 
1-rade  Act  of  1974  (19  U.S.C.  2293(aKl))  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "52"  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "78". 

(2)  Paragraph  (3)  of  section  233(a)  of  the 
Trade  Act  of  1974  (19  U.S.C.  2293(a)(3))  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(3)  If  the  adversely  affected  worker  has 
received  a  written  statement  certified  under 
section  231(c)  after  the  date  the  worker 
became  totally  separated,  or  partially  sepa- 
rated, from  adversely  aifected  employment, 
paragraph  (1)  shall  be  applied  with  respect 
to  such  worker  by  substituting  '52'  for  '78'.". 

(3)  Section  233  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974 
(19  U.S.C.  2293)  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  subsection  (b).  and 

(B)  by  redesignating  subsection  (e)  as  sub- 
section (b). 


SEC  211  JOB  training  FOR  WORKKKS. 

(a)  Approval  Rkquirxd:  Lootatior  or 
Costs.— Section  236  of  the  Trade  Act  of 
1974  ( 19  U.S.C.  2296)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "is  available"  in  subsec- 
tion (aXlKD)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"is  reasonably  available", 

(2)  by  striking  out  "(to  the  extent  appro- 
priated funds  are  available)"  in  the  first 
sentence  of  subsection  (aXl), 

(3)  by  inserting  "directly  or  through  a 
voucher  system"  after  "by  the  Secretary"  in 
the  second  sentence  of  subsection  (aXl), 

(4)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (2),  (3), 
and  (4)  of  subsection  (a)  as  paragraphs  (3), 
(4),  and  (5),  respectively,  of  subsection  (a). 

(5)  by  Inserting  after  paragraph  (1)  of  sub- 
section (a)  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(2KA)  The  aggregate  amount  of  pay- 
ments that  may  be  made  under  paragraph 
(1)  for  any  worker  shall  not  exceed  $4,000 
for  each  partial  separation  or  total  separa- 
tion. 

"(B)  The  Secretary  may  issue  more  than 
one  voucher  under  paragraph  (1)  to  a 
worker  with  respect  to  any  partial  separa- 
tion or  total  separation,  but  the  aggregate 
value  of  such  vouchers  shall  not  exceed  the 
amount  of  the  limitation  imposed  by  sub- 
paragraph (A)  with  respect  to  such  separa- 
tion.", 

(6)  by  strilung  out  subsection  (c).  and 

(7)  by  redesignating  subsections  (d),  (e), 
and  (f)  as  subsections  (c),  (d),  and  (e),  re- 
spectively. 

(b)  Agreements  With  the  States.— Sub- 
section (f )  of  section  239  of  the  Trade  Act  of 
1974  (19  U.S.C.  2311(f))  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(f)  Each  cooperating  State  agency  shall, 
in  carrying  out  subsection  (aX2)— 

""(1)  advise  each  adversely  affected  worker 
to  apply  for  training  under  section  236(a)  at 
the  time  the  worker  makes  application  for 
trade  readjustment  allowances,  and 

""(2)  as  soon  as  practicable,  interview  the 
adversely  affected  worker  regarding  suitable 
training  opportunities  available  to  the 
worker  under  section  236  and  review  such 
opportunities  with  the  worker.". 

SEC.  214.  SUNSET  OF  TRADE  COMPETITIVENESS  AS- 
SISTANCE. 

Subsection  (b)  of  section  285  of  the  Trade 
Act  of  1974  (19  U.S.C.  2271,  preceding  note) 
Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  No  assistance,  vouchers,  allowances, 
or  other  pajonents  may  be  provided  under 
chapter  2,  no  technical  assistance  may  be 
provided  under  chapter  3,  and  no  duty  shall 
be  Imposed  under  section  287,  after  Septem- 
ber 30,  1991.". 

SEC.  215.  FUNDING  OF  TRADE  COMPETfnVENESS 
ASSISTANCE. 

(a)  Authorization  or  Appropriations.- 

(1)  Section  245  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974 
(19  U.S.C.  2317)  Is  amended  by  striking  out 

"1989,  1990.  and  1991"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "and  1989  ". 

(2)  Sut>section  (b)  of  section  256  of  the 
Trade  Act  of  1974  (19  U.S.C.  2346(b))  is 
amended  by  striking  out  '1989,  1990,  and 
1991"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "and 
1989". 

(b)  Establishment  op  Trust  Fund.— Chap- 
ter 5  of  title  II  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974  (19 
U.S.C.  2391,  et  seq.)  is  amended  by  inserting 
after  section  285  the  following  new  section: 

"SEC.  286.  TRADE  COMPETITIVENESS  ASSISTANCE 
TRUST  FUND. 

•"(a)  There  U  hereby  established  within 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  a  trust 
fund  to  be  known  as  the  Trade  Competitive- 
ness Assistance  Trust  Fund  (hereinafter  in 
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this  netlan  referred  to  as  the  'Trust  Fund'), 
eonriattnc  of  such  amounts  as  may  be  trans- 
farred  or  credited  to  the  Trust  Fund  as  pro- 


(1>  The  President  shall  undertake  negotla- 
tiona  necessary  to  achieve  changes  in  the 
Oentral  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade 


(A)  the  date  that  is  2  years  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act.  or 

(B)  the  date  that  is  30  days  after  the  date 
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such  aa  thoae  acta.  Dollcles.  or  practices  de- 


"(1)  the  reduction  or  elimination  of  the    are  the  subject  of  such  affirmative  deteimi- 
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I  refetnd  to  u  the  "Trust  Fund'), 
t  of  nich  •mounta  •■  in«y  be  trans- 
fnred  or  credltod  to  the  Trust  Fund  u  pro- 
vtdad  tn  this  wetioa  or  otherwise  appropri- 
ktod  to  the  Trust  Fund. 

"(bXl)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
shall  tnotfer  to  the  Trust  Fund  out  of  the 
goMnl  fund  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  amounts  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  to  be  equivalent  to  the 
amounts  received  Into  such  general  fund 
that  are  attributable  to  the  duty  Imposed  by 
section  287. 

"(3)  The  amounts  which  are  required  to 
be  tranaferred  under  paragraph  (1)  shaU  be 
tnuasfened  at  least  quarterly  from  the  gen- 
eral fund  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  to  the  Trust  Fund  on  the  basis  of  es- 
timates made  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury of  the  amounts  referred  to  in  paragraph 
(1)  that  are  received  Into  the  Treasury. 
Proper  adjustments  shall  be  made  in  the 
amounts  subsequently  transferred  to  the 
extent  prior  estimates  were  In  excess  of,  or 
lea  than,  the  amounts  required  to  be  trans- 
ferred. 

"(eXl)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
shall  be  the  trustee  of  the  Trust  Fund,  and 
shall  submit  an  annual  rqwrt  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  the  financial 
eooditlan  and  the  results  of  the  operations 
of  the  Trust  Fund  during  the  fiscal  year 
piwwliiig  the  fiscal  year  in  which  such 
repwt  is  submitted  and  on  the  expected 
condition  and  operations  of  the  Trust  Fund 
during  the  fiscal  year  in  which  such  report 
is  submitted  and  the  5  fiscal  years  succeed- 
ing such  fiscal  year.  Such  report  shall  be 
printed  as  a  House  document  of  the  session 
of  the  Congress  to  which  the  report  is  made. 

"(2XA)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
shall  invest  such  pmtion  of  the  Trust  Fund 
ss  is  not.  In  his  Judgment,  required  to  meet 
current  wltbdnwals.  Such  investments  may 
be  made  only  in  interest-bearing  obligations 
of  the  United  States.  For  such  purpose, 
such  otdigati<»is  may  be  acquired— 

"(1)  on  original  issue  at  the  Issue  price,  or 

"(H)  by  purchase  of  outstanding  obliga- 
tions at  the  market  price. 

"(B)  Any  obligation  acquired  by  the  Trust 
Fund  may  be  sold  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  at  the  market  price. 

"(C)  The  interest  cm.  and  the  proceeds 
from  the  sale  or  redemption  of,  any  obliga- 
tions held  in  the  Trust  Fund  shall  be  cred- 
ited to  and  form  a  part  of  the  Trust  Fund. 

"(d)  Amounts  in  the  Trust  Fund  shall 
only  be  available— 

"(1)  for  the  paymmt  of  drawbacks  and  re- 
funds of  the  duty  Imposed  by  section  287 
that  are  allowable  under  any  other  provi- 
sion of  Federal  Imw,  and 

"(3)  to  the  extent  and  in  such  amounts  as 
may  be  provided  by  wroprlatlon  Acts,  for 
making  expenditures  to  carry  out  the  provl- 
slims  of  chapters  2  and  3. 
None  of  the  amounts  in  the  Trust  Fund 
shall  be  available  for  the  payment  of  loans 
guaranteed  under  chapter  3  or  for  any  other 
expenses  relating  to  financial  assistance 
profvUed  under  chapter  3.". 

(c)  Coavtrnmo  AiiBHDiixirrs.— The  table 
of  contents  for  the  Trade  Act  of  1974  Is 
ammded  by  inserting,  after  the  item  relat- 
ing to  section  286,  the  following  new  Items: 

"Sec.    286.    Trade    Competitiveness    Trust 

Fund. 
"Sec  287.  ImposiUon  of  additional  duty.". 
nc  nc  ODOsiTHNi  or  small  unitorm  duty 

(Ni  ALL  DfPtMm. 

(a)  MiooTiATioirs.— 


(1)  The  President  shall  undertake  negotia- 
tions necessary  to  achieve  changes  in  the 
General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade 
that  would  allow  any  country  to  impose  a 
small  uniform  duty  on  all  imports  to  such 
country  for  the  purpose  of  using  the  reve- 
nue from  such  duty  to  fund  any  program 
whicti  assists  adjustment  to  import  competi- 
tion. 

(2)  On  the  date  that  Is  6  months  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  President 
shall  submit  to  the  Congress  a  report  on  the 
progress  of  negotiations  conducted  under 
paragraph  ( 1 ). 

(3)  On  the  first  day  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act  on  which  the  General 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  allows  any 
country  to  impose  a  duty  described  in  para- 
graph (1).  the  President  shall  submit  to  the 
Congress  a  written  statement  certifying 
that  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and 
Trade  allows  such  a  duty. 

<b)  iMPOsmoN  or  Duty.— Chapter  5  of 
title  II  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974  (19  U.S.C. 
2391.  et  seq.),  as  amended  by  the  preceding 
section  of  this  Act,  Is  further  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
section: 

-SEC  287.  IMPOSmON  OF  ADDITIONAL  DUTY. 

"(ai)  In  addition  to  any  other  duty  imposed 
by  law,  there  is  hereby  imposed  a  duty  on 
all  articles  entered,  or  withdrawn  from 
warehouse,  for  consumption  in  the  customs 
territory  of  the  United  States. 

"(bXl)  The  rate  of  the  duty  imposed  by 
subsection  (a)  shall  be  a  uniform  ad  valorem 
rate  proclaimed  by  the  President  at  least  30 
days  prior  to  the  date  such  rate  takes  effect 
which  is  equal  to  the  lesser  of— 

"(A)  1  percent,  or 

"(B)  a  percentage  that  is  sufficient  to  pro- 
vide the  funding  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
provfelons  of  chapters  2  and  3. 

"(c)(1)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in 
this  subsection,  duty-free  treatment  provid- 
ed With  respect  to  any  article  under  any 
other  provision  of  law  shall  not  prevent  the 
Imposition  of  duty  with  respect  to  such  arti- 
cle by  subsection  (a). 

"(2)  No  duty  shall  be  imposed  by  subsec- 
tion <a)  with  respect  to— 

"(A)  any  article  (other  than  an  article  pro- 
vided for  in  item  870.40,  870.4S,  870.50, 
870.56,  or  870.60  of  the  Tariff  Schedules  of 
the  United  States)  that  is  treated  as  duty 
free  under  schedule  8  of  the  Tariff  Sched- 
ules of  the  United  States,  or 

"(B)  any  article  which  has  a  value  of  less 
than  $1,000.". 

SEC  ST.  EFFECTIVE  DATES. 

(a)  IM  Genkral.— E^xcept  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided by  this  section,  the  amendments  made 
by  this  Act  shall  take  effect  on  the  earlier 
of— 

(1)  the  date  that  is  3  years  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act,  or 

(2)  the  date  that  is  1  year  after  the  date 
that  is  30  days  after  the  date  on  which  the 
President  submits  to  the  Congress  the  writ- 
ten statement  described  in  section  216(a)(3). 

(b)  Addttioiial  Dxtty  aitd  Trust  Pdhd.— 

(1)  The  amendment  made  by  section 
216(1))  shall  apply  to  any  article  entered,  or 
withdrawn  from  warehouse,  for  consump- 
tion after  the  earlier  of — 

(A)  the  date  that  is  2  years  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act,  or 

(B)  the  date  that  is  30  days  after  the  date 
on  which  the  President  submits  to  the  Con- 
gress the  written  statement  described  in  sec- 
tion S16(aK3). 

(2)  The  amendments  made  by  subsections 
(b)  and  (c)  of  section  215  shall  take  effect  on 
the  sarlier  of — 
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(A)  the  date  that  Is  2  years  after  the  dAte 
of  enactment  of  this  Act,  or 

(B)  the  date  thAt  Is  30  days  after  the  date 
on  which  the  President  submits  to  the  Con- 
gress the  Written  statement  described  in  sec- 
tion 216(aK3). 

(c)  NkgQtiatiohs.- The  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 216(si)  shall  take  effect  on  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

TITLE  HI— UNFAIR  INTERNATIONAL 
TRADE  WlACnCES  INVESTIGATIONS 

Subtitle  A— Mandatory  RcaponM*  to  Unfair 
DMortioni  of  International  Trade 

SEC  Ml.  AaENDMENTS  TO  THE  NATIONAL  TRADE 
ESTIMATE. 

Section  181  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974  (19 
U.S.C.  2241)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "Not  later  than  the 
date  on  which  the  Initial  report  is  required 
under  subsection  (bXl),"  in  subsection 
(aXl)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "For  cal- 
endar year  1987,  and  for  each  succeeding 
calendar  year,", 

(2)  by  inserting  "of  each  foreign  country" 
after  "or  practices"  In  subsection  (aXlKA), 

(3)  by  dtrlklng  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
subsection  (aKl)(AKU), 

(4)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
subsection  (aMlKB)  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  ";  and", 

(5)  by  gddlng  at  the  end  of  subsection 
(aXl)  the  following  new  subparagraph: 

"(C)  make  an  estimate  of— 

"(i)  the  value  of  additional  goods  and  serv- 
ices of  the  United  States,  and 

"(11)  the  value  of  additional  foreign  direct 
investment  by  United  States  persons, 
that  would  have  been  exported  to,  or  invest- 
ed in,  eack  foreign  country  during  such  cal- 
endar year  U  each  of  such  acts,  policies,  and 
practices  of  such  country  did  not  exist.", 

(6)  by  Striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
subsection  (aX2XC), 

(7)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
subsection  (aX2XD)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  ";  and", 

(8)  by  Adding  at  the  end  of  subsection 
(aX2)  the  following  new  subparagraph: 

"(E)  the  actual  Increase  in- 

"(1)  the  value  of  goods  and  services  of  the 
United  StAtes  exported  to,  and 

"(11)  the  value  of  foreign  direct  Investpaent 
made  in, 

the  foreign  country  during  the  calendar 
year  for  which  the  estimate  under  para- 
graph (IXC)  Is  made.", 

(9)  by  striking  out  "the  date  which  is  one 
year  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the 
International  Trade  and  Investment  Act, 
and"  In  subsection  (bXl)  and  Inserting  in 
Ueu  thereof  "March  31  of  1988,  and  or'. 

(10)  by  Inserting  "for  the  calendar  year 
preceding  such  calendar  year  (which  shall 
be  known  as  the  'National  Trade  Estimate') 
to  the  Pnesldent,"  after  "under  subsection 
(a)"  in  subsection  (bXl),  and 

(11)  by  striking  out  "ACTIONS  CON- 
CERNINO"  In  the  section  heading  and  in- 
serting In  Ueu  thereof  "ESTIMATES  OP". 

SEC  3*2.  NKKITUTIONS  IN  RESPONSE  TO  ADVER- 
SARIAL TRADE. 

(a)  Im  Gkreral.— If  any  foreign  country— 

(1)  Is  Identified  in  the  National  Trade  Es- 
timate: 1986  Report  on  Foreign  Trade  Bar- 
riers subiiltted  imder  section  181(b)  of  the 
Trade  Act  of  1974  as  a  country  that  has 
acts,  polldles.  or  practices  described  In  sec- 
tion 181(a)(lXA)  of  such  Act,  and 

(2)  Is  determined  by  the  United  States 
Trade  Representative  under  subsection  (b) 
to  be  maintaining  a  consistent  pattern  of 
barriers   and   market   distorting   practices. 
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such  as  those  acts,  policies,  or  practices  de- 
scribed in  section  ISKaXlXA)  of  such  Act. 
as  In  the  case  of  Japan, 
the  President  shall,  by  no  later  than  the 
date  that  is  46  days  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  take  action  to  Initiate  ne- 
gotiations between  the  United  States  and 
such  foreign  country  to  eliminate  all  of  such 
acts,  policies,  and  practices. 

(b)  DKTXSMniATIOM    OP    CONSISTKNT    PaT- 

TKRH.— By  no  later  than  30  days  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  United 
States  Trade  Representative  shall,  with  re- 
spect to  each  foreign  country  described  In 
subsection  (aXl),  determine  whether  such 
foreign  country  maintains  a  consistent  pat- 
tern of  barriers  and  market  distorting  prac- 
tices, such  as  the  acts,  policies,  or  practices 
described  in  section  181(aXlXA)  of  the 
Trade  Act  of  1974.  as  in  the  case  of  Japan. 

(c)  Report.- By  no  later  than  December 
31,  1988,  the  President  shaU  submit  to  the 
Congress  a  report  detailing— 

(1)  any  agreements  reached  and  commit- 
ments made  pursuant  to  the  negotiations 
initiated  with  each  foreign  country  under 
subsection  (a), 

(2)  any  evidence  of  the  increase  In  United 
States  exports  to  such  foreign  country  that 
has  occurred  as  a  result  of  the  elimination 
of  the  acts,  policies,  and  practices  of  such 
foreign  country  described  in  section 
ISKaXlXA)  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974,  and 

(3)  any  evidence  that  the  level  of  United 
States  exports  to  such  foreign  country  is 
commensurate  with  the  level  that  was  rea- 
sonably expected  to  result  from  the  elimina- 
tion of  such  acts,  policies,  and  practices. 

SEC  SOJ.  MANDATORY  DnTUTION  OF  CERTAIN  IN- 
VESTIGATIONS BY  TRADE  REPRE- 
SENTATIVE. 

Subsection  (c)  of  section  302  of  the  Trade 
Act  of  1974  (19  U.S.C.  2412(c))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "or  (2)"  after  "under  para- 
graph (1)"  in  paragraph  (2), 

(2)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (2)  as 
paragraph  (3),  and 

(3)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (1)  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(2)  RXSPOHSX  TO  MATIORAL  TRADE  ESTI- 
MATES.- 

"(A)  IH  GEHKRAL.— The  Trade  Representa- 
tive shall,  by  no  later  than  the  date  that  is 
45  days  after  the  date  on  which  the  annual 
National  Trade  Estimates  are  submitted  to 
the  President  under  section  181(b),  initiate 
investigations  under  this  chapter  with  re- 
spect to  those  acts,  policies,  and  practices 
identified  in  each  of  such  National  Trade 
Estimates  which  constitute  significant  bar- 
riers to  trade  or  significant  distortions  of 
trade  and  which— 
"(I)  are  likely  to  be  unjustifiable,  or 
"(U)  are  likely  to— 

"(I)  be  acts,  policies,  or  practices  described 
in  section  301(aXlXBXli).  and 

"(II)  if  eliminated,  result  in  the  greatest 
expansion  of  United  States  exports. 

"(B)  ExcEPTiOK.- The  Trade  Representa- 
tive is  not  required  under  this  paragraph  to 
initiate  an  investigation  with  respect  to  an 
act,  policy,  or  practice  described  in  subpara- 
graph (AXil)  If  the  Trade  Representative 
determines,  after  consulting  a  majority  of 
the  representatives  of  the  domestic  industry 
affected  by  such  acts,  policies,  or  practices, 
that  the  initiation  of  such  investigation 
would  be  detrimental  to  other  efforts  being 
made  to  eliminate  such  acts,  policies,  or 
practices. 

"(C)  SiGirxncAMT  barriers  amd  distor- 
TioMS  mmixD.- For  purposes  of  this  para- 
gr«4)h,  a  barrier  to  trade,  or  a  distortion  of 
trade.  Is  significant  if— 


"(i)  the  reduction  or  elimination  of  the 
barrier  or  distortion  would  establish  a  prece- 
dent that  Is  beneficial  to  United  States  ex- 
ports In  general,  even  though  the  aggregate 
value  of  United  States  exports  directly  af- 
fected by  the  barrier  or  distortion  is  not 
large,  or 

"(II)  the  barrier  or  distortion  adversely  af- 
fects a  significant  portion  of  United  States 
exports.". 

SEC  3M.  ACTIONS  IN  RESPONSE  TO  INVESTIGA- 
TIONS UNDER  TffLE  III  OF  THE 
■TRADE  ACT  OF  1*74. 

(a)  III  General.— Section  304  of  the  Trade 
Act  of  1974  (19  UJS.C.  2414)  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

-SEC  3M.  ACnONS  IN  RESPONSE  TO  INVESTIGA- 
TIONS. 

"(a)  Determimatior  op  Uhpair  Prac- 
tices.— 

"(1)  IH  GEifERAU— By  no  later  than  the 
date  that  Is  9  months  after  the  date  on 
which  an  investigation  Is  initiated  under 
section  302,  the  Trade  Representative  shall 
determine  on  the  basis  of  such  investigation 
whether— 

"(A)  the  United  States  is  being  denied  any 
rights  to  which  the  United  States  is  entitled 
uinder  any  trade  agreement,  or 

"(B)  any  act,  policy,  or  practice  of  a  for- 
eign country  that  is  the  subject  of  such  In- 
vestigation is  described  in  section 
SOKaXlMB). 

"(2)  CoRSULTATioif.— Before  making  a  de- 
termination under  paragraph  (1),  the  Trade 
Representative,  unless  expeditious  action  Is 
required— 

"(A)  shall  provide  opportunity  for  the 
presentation  of  views,  including  a  public 
hearing  if  requested  by  any  interested 
person,  and 

"(B)  shall  obtain  advice  from  the  appro- 
priate advisory  representatives  provided  for 
under  section  135. 

If  the  Trade  Representative  does  not 
comply  with  subparagraphs  (A)  and  (B)  be- 
cause expeditious  action  Is  required,  the 
Trade  Representative  shall,  after  making 
the  determination  under  paragraph  (1). 
comply  with  such  subparagraphs. 

"(3)  Export  targeting  ikvestigatiohs.- If 
an  investigation  is  initiated  under  section 
302(a)  by  reason  of  a  petition  that  alleges 
export  targeting,  the  Trade  Representative 
shall  make  the  determination  required 
under  paragraph  (1)  with  respect  to  such  al- 
legation by  no  later  than  the  date  that  is  6 
months  after  the  date  on  which  such  inves- 
tigation is  initiated. 

"(4)  Publication.— The  Trade  Representa- 
tive shall  publish  in  the  Federal  Register 
any  determination  made  under  paragraph 
(1)  with  respect  to  an  investigation. 

"(b)  Action  Required  To  Be  Taken.— 

"(I)  In  general.— Except  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided In  this  subsection.  If  the  Trade  Repre- 
sentative makes  an  affirmative  determina- 
tion under  subsection  (a)(1),  the  President 
shall,  before  the  earlier  of — 

"(A)  the  date  that  Is  15  months  after  the 
date  on  which  the  investigation  is  initiated 
under  section  302,  or 

"(B)  the  date  that  is  9  months  after  the 
date  on  which  the  CONTRACTING  PAR- 
TIES Issue  a  ruling  under  the  dispute  settle- 
ment procedures  of  the  General  Agreement 
on  Tariffs  and  Trade  with  respect  to  the 
subject  of  such  affirmative  determination 
that  does  not  conflict  with  such  affirmative 
determination, 

take  whatever  actions  described  in  subsec- 
tions (b)  and  (c)  of  section  301  that  are  nec- 
essary to  enforce  all  rights,  and  eliminate  or 
offset  all  acts,  policies,  and  practices,  that 


are  the  subject  of  such  affirmative  determi- 
nation. 

"(2)  PO.ITPONEKENT  OP  ACTION.— 

"(A)  In  generai.— The  President  may  post- 
pone the  date  that  action  Is  required  to  be 
taken  under  paragraph  (1)  for  a  60-day 
period  by  submitting  to  the  Congress  a  writ- 
ten statement  which- 

"(1)  certifies  that  progress  Is  being  made 
to— 

"(I)  enforce  the  rights  of  the  United 
States  that  are  the  subject  of  the  affirmar 
tive  determination  made  under  subsection 
(aXl),  and 

"(U)  eliminate  or  reduce  the  acts,  policies, 
and  practices  that  are  the  subject  of  such 
affirmative  determination,  and 

"(II)  fully  describes  the  factual  basis  on 
which  such  certification  Is  made. 

"(B)    LntlTATION    ON    POSTPONEMENTS No 

more  than  2  postponements  may  be  made 
under  subparagraph  (A)  with  respect  to  the 
same  investigation  under  this  chapter. 

"(3)  Exceptions.— The  President  is  not  re- 
quired to  take  any  action  under  paragraph 
(l)lf- 

"(A)  the  CX>NTRACmNG  PARTIES  of 
the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and 
Trade  make  a  determination  that  conflicts 
with  the  affirmative  determination  made  by 
the  Trade  Representative  under  subsection 
(aXl). 

"(B)  an  agreement  is  entered  into  between 
the  United  States  and  the  foreign  country 
Involved  and— 

"(i)  a  majority  of  the  representatives  of 
the  domestic  Industry  that  would  benefit 
from  enforcement  of  the  rights,  or  elimina- 
tion of  the  acts,  policies,  and  practices 
which  were  the  subject  of  such  affirmative 
determination  agree,  or 

"(ii)  the  petitioner,  if  any,  agrees, 
that  such  agreement  adequately  offsets  or 
eliminates  such  acts,  policies,  and  practices 
and  enforces  such  rights,  or 

"(C)  the  investigation  of  such  rights,  acts, 
policies,  or  practices  was  not  initiated  by 
reason  of  section  302(cX2XAXi)  and  the 
President  submits  to  the  Congress  a  written 
statement  certifying  that— 

"(i)  the  enforcement  of  such  rights  and 
elimination  of  such  acts,  policies,  and  prac- 
tices is  impossible,  and 

"(ii)  the  taking  of  action  under  paragraph 
(1)  would  not  be  In  the  national  economic 
interest. 

"(c)  Review  op  Necessity.- 

"(1)  In  general.- If— 

"(A)  a  particular  action  has  been  taken 
under  subsection  (b)  or  section  301  continu- 
ously during  any  7-year  period,  and 

"(B)  neither  the  petitioner  nor  any  repre- 
sentative of  the  domestic  industry  described 
in  subsection  (bXSXBXi)  has  submitted  to 
the  Trade  Representative  during  the  last  60 
days  of  such  7-year  period  a  written  request 
for  the  continuation  of  such  action, 
such  action  shall  terminate  at  the  close  of 
such  7-year  period. 

■(2)  Notice  op  potential  termination.— 
The  Trade  Representative  shall  notify  by 
mail  the  petitioner  and  representatives  of 
the  domestic  industry  described  in  subsec- 
tion (bXSKBXi)  of  any  termination  of 
action  by  reason  of  paragraph  ( 1)  at  least  60 
days  before  the  date  of  such  termination. 

"(3)  Formal  review.— If  a  request  is  sub- 
mitted imder  paragraph  (IXB)  to  continue 
taking  a  particular  action  imder  subsection 
(b)  or  section  301,  the  Trade  Representative 
shall  conduct  a  review  of — 

"(A)  the  effectiveness  of— 

"(1)  such  action,  and 
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"(ft)  oOier  Mtiona  that  oould  be  taken  (In- 
titatUBt  acttons  acainat  other  products  or 
acrrloaa). 

In  aefaievtnc  the  obJecUvea  described  in  sub- 
section (bKl).  and 

"(B)  the  effects  of  such  actions  on  the 
United  States  eoonomy,  indudins  consum- 
en. 

The  Trade  Representative  shall  submit  a 
report  on  such  review  to  the  Congress  and 
Shan  tndude  in  such  report  any  modifica- 
tlODS  the  Tradle  Representative  has  made,  or 
Intends  to  malEe.  in  the  actions  taken  under 
subsection  (b)  or  section  301  as  a  result  of 
such  review. 

"(d)  M(»>iFic*TioH  am  TiaifiirATioif  op 
Acnoas.— The  President  may  modify  or  ter- 
minate an  action  taken  imder  subsection  (b) 
If- 

"(1)  the  CONTRACTING  PARTUS  to 
the  Oeneral  Acreement  on  Tariffs  and 
Trade  have  determined,  or  a  panel  of  ex- 
perts has  reported  to  such  CONTRACTING 
PARTIES,  that- 

"(A)  the  action  vkdates,  or  is  inconsistent 
with,  the  international  obligations  of  the 
United  States,  or 

"(B)  the  foreign  act,  policy,  or  practice  to 
which  the  action  responds— 

"(1)  is  not  a  vlcdation  of  a  trade  agreement. 

"(11)  Is  not  inconsistent  with  the  provisions 
of  any  trade  agreement,  or 

"(ill)  does  not  otherwise  deny,  nullify,  or 
Impair  benefits  to  the  United  States  under 
any  trade  agreement. 

"(2)  subsection  (bX3XB)  vpUes.  or 

"(3)  the  burden  or  restriction  on  the 
United  States  eoonomy  of  the  denial  of 
rights,  or  of  the  acts,  policies,  and  practices. 
that  are  the  subject  of  the  affirmative  de- 
termination made  under  subsection  (aKI) 
has  increased.". 

(b)  Comnmitima  AMXKiaaim.— 

(1)  The  table  of  contents  for  the  Trade 
Act  of  1974  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
Item  relating  to  section  304  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"Sec.  304.  Actions  in  response  to  investiga- 
tions.". 

(2)  Section  301  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974 
(19  U.8.C.  2411)  is  amended- 

(A)  by  inserting  "or  section  304(bXl)" 
after  "under  this  section"  in  subsection 
(aX2), 

(B)  by  inserting  ",  or  upon  the  application 
of  section  304(bXl)"  after  "subsection  (a)" 
in  subsection  (b),  and 

(C)  by  striking  out  "in  such  subsection"  in 
subsection  (b)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"In  subsecUon  (a)". 

nC  im.  MnCKLLAMBOUB  AMENDMENTS  TO  SEC- 
TION MI  or  THE  TRADE  ACT  OF  »74. 

(a)  BnaDKii  or  Comkebcb.— Section  301  of 
the  Trade  Act  of  1974  (19  UJ3.C.  2411)  is 


(1)  by  inserting  "(or  threatens  to  burden 
or  restrict)"  after  "restrlcU"  in  subsection 
(aXlXBXii). 

(2)  by  striking  out  "or  instrumentality" 
each  place  it  appears,  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "purpose  of  this  sec- 
tion" In  subsection  (e)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "purpose  of  this  chapter". 

(4)  by  addtaig  at  the  end  of  subsection  (e) 
the  following  new  paragraphs: 

"(7)  BmsBH  OH  mriTBD  rates  commerce.— 
Acta,  policies,  and  practices  of  a  foreign 
country  which  burden  United  States  com- 
merce include,  but  are  not  limited  to— 

"(A)  acts,  policies,  and  practices  wliich 
have  an  adverse  effect  on  trade  between  the 
United  States  and  another  foreign  country. 


"(B)  the  subsidization  of  exports  of  such 
foreign  country  that  results  in  the  displace- 
ment of  United  States  exports  to  another 
foreign  country. 

"(C)  the  imposition  of  import  restrictions 
or  export  performance  requirements  that 
result  In  the  diversion  of  the  exports  of  an- 
other foreign  country  to  United  States  mar- 
kets, and 

"(D)  the  enforcement  of  trade  restraining 
agreements  that  result  in  the  diversion  of 
the  exports  of  another  foreign  country  to 
Unitad  SUtes  markets. 

"(8)   FORXIGM   niSTRUMENTAUTIES   AND  TER- 

RTTOEiES.— Any  foreign  instrumentality,  or 
any  possession  or  territory  of  a  foreign 
country,  that  Is  administered  separately  for 
customs  purposes  shall  be  treated  as  a  sepa- 
rate foreign  country.". 

(b)  Negotiated  Settlements;  Denial  op 
Genoialized  System  op  Preperences.— Sub- 
section (b)  of  section  301  of  the  Trade  Act 
of  1974  (19  U.S.C.  2411(b))  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  strilLing  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (2)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
";  or",  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraptis: 

"(3)  enter  into  binding  agreements  with 
such  foreign  coumtry  that  fully  offset  or 
ellmlaate  any  burden  or  restriction  on 
United  States  commerce  resulting  from  the 
acts,  policies,  or  practices  of  such  foreign 
country  described  in  subsection  (aXlXB);  or 

"(4)  withdraw,  or  refrain  from  proclaim- 
ing under  title  V— 

"(A)  the  designation  of  such  foreign  coun- 
try as  a  beneficiary  developing  country,  or 

"(B)  the  designation  of  any  product  of 
such  foreign  country  as  an  eligible  article.". 

(c)  Unreasonable  Practtices.- Paragraph 
(3)  of  section  301(e)  of  the  Trade  Act  of 
1974  (19  U.S.C.  2411(eX3))  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(3>  Unreasonable.— 

"(A)  In  general.— An  act,  policy,  or  prac- 
tice it  unreasonable  if  the  act,  policy,  or 
practice,  while  not  necessarily  in  violation 
of,  or  inconsistent  with,  the  international 
legal  rights  of  the  Umt«d  States,  is  other- 
wise unfair  and  inequitable. 

"(B)  Inclusions.— Acts,  policies,  and  prac- 
tices that  are  unreasonable  Include,  but  are 
not  Utnited  to,  any  act,  policy,  or  practice 
(or  any  combination  thereof)  which— 

"(1)  denies  fair  and  equitable- 

"(I)  market  opportunities. 

"(II)  opportunities  for  the  establishment 
of  an  enterprise, 

"(11)  fails  to  provide  adequate  and  effec- 
tive protection  of  intellectual  property 
rights, 

"(ill)  constitutes  export  targeting,  or 

"(iv)  constitutes  a  requirement  of  a  for- 
eign country  that— 

"(I)  Intellectual  property  be  licensed  to 
such  foreign  country  or  to  any  firm  of  such 
foreign  country,  or 

"(II)  technical  information  regarding  any 
product  or  service  be  submitted  to  such  for- 
eign <x)untry, 

as  a  oondltion  for  the  importation  into  such 
foreign  c»untry  of  any  product  or  service  of 
the  United  States  or  for  the  marketing  or 
sale  in  such  foreign  country  of  any  product 
or  service  of  the  United  States. 

"(C)  Export  targeting.— 

"(1)  In  general.— The  term  "export  target- 
ing' means  any  government  plan  or  scheme 
consisting  of  a  combination  of  coordinated 
actions  (whether  carried  out  severally  or 
Jointly)  that  are  bestowed  on  a  specific  en- 
terprfce,  industry,  or  group  thereof  the 
effect  of  which  is  to  assist  the  enterprise,  in- 


dustry, or  group  to  become  more  competi- 
tive in  tha  export  of  a  class  or  kind  of  mer- 
chandise. 

"(ii)  In<x.usions.— The  term  'export  tar- 
geting* includes,  but  is  not  limited  to— 

"(I)  protection  of  Uie  home  mai^et; 

"(II)  promotion  or  tolerance  of  cartels; 

"(III)  special  restrictions  on  technology 
transfer  imposed  for  reasons  of  commercial 
advantage: 

"(IV)  diacrimlnatory  government  procure- 
ment or  other  actions  that  limit  foreign 
competition  in  a  specific  sector  or  of  a  spe- 
cific industry  and  thereby  promote  export 
competitiveness  of  domestic  firms: 

"(V)  the  use  of  export  performance  re- 
quirement! that  limit  foreign  competition  in 
a  specific  sector  or  of  a  specific  industry  and 
thereby  promote  export  competitiveness;  or 

"(VI)  subsidization  (as  defined  in  section 
771(5)  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930). 

(d)  Service  Sector  Aoaaa  Autroriza- 
TioN.— Paragraph  (6)  of  section  301(e)  of  the 
Trade  Act  of  1974  (19  UJ3.C.  2411(eX6))  U 
amended  iQr  inserting  ",  or  a  foreign  suppli- 
er of  good!  related  to  a  service,"  after  "sup- 
plier of  services". 

(e)  Mekanttlist  Practices  Appecting 
Foreign  'Trade.- Section  301(eX4)  of  the 
Trade  Act  of  1974  (19  U.S.C.  2411(eX4))  is 
amended  by  striking  out  subparagraph  (B) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  foUowing: 

"(B)     QSITAIN     actions     included.— Acts, 

policies,  and  practices  that  are  unjustifiable 
include,  but  are  not  limited  to,  any  act, 
policy,  or  practice— 

"(i)  which  is  described  in  subparagraph 
(A)  and  denies— 

"(I)  national  or  most-favored-nation  treat- 
ment, 

"(II)  the  right  of  esUblishment  of  intel- 
lectual pro|>erty  rights,  or 

"(III)  protection  of  intellectual  property 
rights. 

"(11)  whieh  enables  a  state  trading  enter- 
prise to— 

"(I)  compete  in  international  trade  with 
United  Stipes  firms,  or 

"(II)  make  purchases  or  sales  in  interna- 
tional trade, 

on  any  bads  that  is  not  dependent  on  com- 
mercial considerations  (including  price, 
quality,  availability,  marketability,  and 
transportation), 

"(ill)  through  which  a  foreign  country  ex- 
ercises its  authority,  influence,  or  power  for 
the  purpose  of  assisting  a  state  trading  en- 
terprise in-^ 

"(I)  competing  in  international  trade  with 
United  States  firms,  or 

"(II)  malting  purchases  or  sales  in  interna- 
tional trade, 

on  any  bads  that  is  not  dependent  on  com- 
mercial considerations  (including  price, 
quantity,  availability,  marketability,  and 
transportation),  or 

"(iv)  which  fails  to  afford  United  States 
firms  adequate  opportimity,  in  accordance 
with  custotnary  business  practice,  to  com- 
pete for  participation  in  purchases  from,  or 
sales  to,  state  trading  enterprises. 

"(C)  CosfMERciAL  considerations.— The 
determinatiion  of  whether  purchases  and 
sales  have  been  based  on  commercial  consid- 
erations shall  be  made  on  the  basis  of— 

"(i)  similar  arm's-length  commercial  pur- 
chases and  sales  by  any  person  or  entity 
that  is  not  a  State  trading  enterprise,  or 

"(ii)  if  evidence  of  arm's-length  commer- 
cial purchases  and  sales  is  insufficient,  the 
constructed  value  of  the  merchandise  pur- 
chased and  sold,  determined  in  accordance 
with  section  773(e)  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930. 


"(D)  State  trading  enterprise— The  term 
'state  trading  enterprise'  means— 

"(i)  any  agency.  Instnmientality.  or  ad- 
ministrative unit  of  a  foreign  country 
which— 

"(I)  purchases  goods  or  services  in  interna- 
tional trade  for  any  purpose  other  than  the 
use  of  such  goods  or  services  by  such 
agency,  instrumentality,  administrative 
unit,  or  foreign  country,  or 

"(II)  sells  goods  or  services  In  internation- 
al trade,  or 

"(11)  any  business  firm- 

"(I)  which  is  sul>stantially  owned  or  con- 
trolled by  a  foreign  country  or  any  agency, 
instrumentality,  or  administrative  unit  of  a 
foreign  country. 

"(II)  which  is  granted  (formally  or  infor- 
mally) any  special  or  exclusive  privilege  by 
such  foreign  country,  agency,  instrumentali- 
ty, or  administrative  unit,  and 

"(III)  which  purchases  goods  or  services  in 
international  trade  for  any  purpose  other 
than  the  use  of  such  goods  or  services  by 
such  foreign  country,  agency.  Instrumentali- 
ty, or  administrative  unit,  or  which  sells 
goods  or  services  in  international  trade.". 

(f)  Relief  From  Unpair  Trade  Conces- 
sions Requirements.— Subsection  (e)  of  sec- 
tion 301  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974  (19  U.S.C. 
2411(e))  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraphs: 

"(9)  Denies  benepits.— An  act,  policy,  or 
practice  of  a  foreign  country  denies  benefits 
to  the  United  States  under  a  trade  agree- 
ment if  the  act,  policy,  or  practice— 

"(A)  nullifies,  impairs,  or  impedes  attain- 
ment of  the  objectives  of  such  trade  agree- 
ment, or 

"(B)  constitutes  an  unfair  trade  conces- 
sions requirement  with  respect  to  any  prod- 
uct or  service  within  the  purview  of  such 
trade  agreement. 

"(10)  Unpair  trade  concessions  require- 
ment.— 

"(A)  In  general.— The  term  'unfair  trade 
concessions  requirement'  means  any  act, 
practice,  or  policy  of  a  foreign  government 
which,  as  a  practical  matter,  constitutes  a 
requirement  that— 

"(i)  substantial  direct  Investment  in  the 
foreign  country  be  made. 

"(ii)  intellectual  property  be  licensed  to 
the  foreign  country  or  to  any  firm  of  the 
foreign  country,  or 

"(ill)  other  collateral  concession  be  made, 
as  a  condition  for  the  importation  of  any 
product  or  service  of  the  United  States  into 
the  foreign  country  or  as  a  condition  for 
carrying  on  business  in  the  foreign  country. 
"(B)  Determinations.— The  existence  of 
an  unfair  trade  concessions  requirement 
may  be  inferred  from  existing  circumstances 
if  direct  evidence  of  any  act.  practice,  or 
policy  of  a  foreign  country  constituting  a  re- 
quirement described  in  subparagraph  (A)  is 
not  otherwise  available.". 

SEC.  3M.  compensation  AUTHORITY. 

Section  123  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974  (19 
U.S.C.  2133)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  strildng  out  "section  203"  in  subsec- 
tion (a)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "chap- 
ter 1  of  title  n  or  chapter  1  of  title  III",  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"(e)  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall 
t4>ply  by  reason  of  action  taken  under  chap- 
ter 1  of  title  m  only  if  the  President  deter- 
mines that  action  authorized  under  this  sec- 
tion is  necessary  to  meet  the  international 
obligations  of  the  United  States.". 


Subtitle  B — Improvement  in  the  Enforce- 
ment OP  Antidumping  and  Countervailing 
Duties 

sec.  311.  crrncal  circumstances  determina- 
TIONS. 

(aXl)  Section  702  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930 
(19  U.S.C.  1671a)  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion: 

"(e)  Surge  op  Imports.— 

""(1)  Monitoring  and  suspension  of  uqui- 
DATION.— Ii  the  determination  under  subsec- 
tion (c)  is  affirmative  and  the  petition  al- 
leges that  a  subsidy  is  inconsistent  with  the 
Agreement,  or  if  an  Investigation  is  com- 
menced under  subsection  (a)  and  the  admin- 
istering authority  has  reason  to  believe  that 
a  subsidy  is  inconsistent  with  the  Agree- 
ment, the  administering  authority  shall  im- 
mediately— 

"(A)  notify  the  United  States  (Customs 
Service  of  such  determination  and  direct 
customs  officers  to  collect  and  forward  to 
the  administering  authority  (at  least  once 
every  7  days  until  a  final  determination  is 
made  under  section  705(a)  or  the  investiga- 
tion Is  terminated)  information  on  the 
volume  and  value  of  entries  of  the  class  or 
kind  of  merchandise  which  is  the  subject  of 
the  Investigation, 

"(B)  shall  order  the  suspension  of  liquida- 
tion of  aU  entries  of  such  merchandise 
which  are  entered,  or  withdrawn  from  ware- 
house, for  consumption  on  or  after  the  date 
of  publication  of  the  notice  of  such  determi- 
nation in  the  F'ederal  Register,  and 

"'(C)  begin  monitoring  (until  a  final  deter- 
mination is  made  under  section  705(a)  or 
the  Investigation  is  terminated)  the  volume 
of  imports  of  such  merchandise  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  volume  of  such  imports 
has  significantly  increased  over  the  volume 
of  such  imports  prior  to  the  date  on  which 
the  petition  is  filed  under  subsection  (b)(1) 
or  on  which  the  investigation  Is  commenced 
under  subsection  (a). 

"(2)   PUBLICATION  OP  DETERMINATION.— The 

administering  authority  shall  publish  in  the 
Federal  Register  notice  of  any  affirmative 
determination  made  under  paragraph  (IXC) 
as  soon  as  practicable. 

"(3)  Limitation  on  determination.- No 
determination  may  be  made  under  para- 
graph (IXC)  prior  to  the  date  that  is  60 
days  after— 

"(A)  the  date  on  which  the  petition  that 
initiated  the  investigation  is  filed  under  sub- 
section (b),  or 

"'(B)  the  date  on  which  the  Investigation  Is 
commenced  under  subsection  (a).". 

(2XA)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  703  of  the 
Tariff  Act  of  1030  (19  U.S.C.  1671b<b))  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  sentence:  "'If  the  determination  of 
the  administering  authority  under  this  sub- 
section is  negative,  the  administering  au- 
thority shall  terminate  any  suspension  of 
liquidation  ordered  under  section 
702(eXlKB)  with  respect  to  the  merchan- 
dise that  is  the  subject  of  the  investiga- 
tion.". 

(B)  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  703(d)  of  the 
Tariff  Act  of  1930  (19  U.S.C.  1671b(dXl))  Is 
amended  by  inserting  ",  if  suspension  of  liq- 
uidation has  not  been  ordered  under  section 
702(eXlXB),"  after  "shaU". 

(C)  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  703(e)  of  the 
Tariff  Act  of  1930  (19  U.S.C.  1671b(eXl))  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "If  a  petitioner  al- 
leges critical  circumstances  in  its  original 
petition,  or  by  amendment"  in  paragraph 
(1)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "If  the  ad- 
ministering authority  has  made  an  afflrma- 
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tive        determination        under 
702(eXlXC)". 

(D)  Paragraph  (2)  of  section  703(e)  of  the 
Tariff  Act  of  1930  (19  UJ5.C.  l«71b(eX2))  U 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

'"(2)  Suspension  of  LiaunMTioir,  posting 
OP  bond.— If  the  determination  of  the  ad- 
ministering authority  under  paragraph  (1) 
is  affirmative — 

"'(A)  the  administering  authority  shall 
order  the  posting  of  a  rash  deposit,  bond,  or 
other  security  under  subsection  (dX2)  for, 
and 

"'(B)  any  suspension  of  liquidation  ordered 
under  this  subtitle  shall  apply  to,  or,  if 
notice  of  such  suspension  of  liquidation  is 
already  published,  be  amended  to  apply  to, 
unliquidated  entries  of  merchandise  en- 
tered, or  withdrawn  from  warehouse,  for 
consumption  on  or  after  the  date  which  is 
90  days  before  the  date  on  which  the  notice 
of  the  preliminary  determination  made 
under  subsection  (b)  is  published  in  the  Fed- 
eral Register.". 

(3XA)  SecUon  704  of  the  Tariff  Act  of 
1930  (19  U.S.C.  1671c)  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion: 

"(1)  Effect  of  Termination  op  Investiqa- 
tion.— If  an  investigation  under  this  subtitle 
is  terminated,  the  administering  authority 
shall— 

"(1)  terminate  any  suspension  of  liquida- 
tion ordered  under  this  subtitle  with  respect 
to  entries  of  the  merchandise  which  was  the 
subject  of  the  investigation,  and 

"(2)  release  any  cash  deposit,  bond,  or 
other  security  required  under  this  subtitle 
with  respect  to  such  entries.". 

(B)  Paragraph  (2)  of  section  704(f)  of  the 
Tariff  Act  of  1930  (19  UJS.C.  1671c(fX2))  Is 
amended— 

(i)  by  striking  out  "section  703(dXl)"  each 
place  it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"this  subtitle", 

(U)  by  striking  out  "section  703(dXl)"  in 
subparagraph  (AXili)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "section  703(dX2)",  and 

(ill)  by  striking  out  "pursuant  to  a  previ- 
ous affirmative  preliminary  determination" 
each  place  it  appears  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "under  this  subtitle". 

(C)  Paragraph  (3)  of  section  704(h)  of  the 
Tariff  Act  of  1930  (19  U.S.C.  1671c(hX3))  is 
amended  by  striking  out  ""section  703(dXl)" 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "this  subtitle". 

(D)  Subsection  (i)  of  section  704  of  the 
Tariff  Act  of  1930  (19  VS.C.  1671c<l))  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "under  section 
703(dXl)"  in  paragraph  (IXA). 

(4XA)  Paragraph  (2)  of  section  705(a)  of 
the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  (19  U.S.C. 
ie71d(aX2))  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

""(2)  (TumcAL  CIRCUMSTANCES.— If  the  final 
determination  of  the  administering  author- 
ity under  paragraph  (1)  is  affirmative  and 
the  administering  authority  has  made  an  af- 
firmative determination  under  section 
702(eXlXC),  such  final  determination  shall 
also  contain  a  finding  as  to  whether— 

'"(A)  the  alleged  subsidy  is  Inconsistent 
with  the  Agreement,  and 

"(B)  there  have  been  massive  Imports  of 
the  class  or  kind  of  merchandise  which  Is 
the  subject  of  the  Investigation  over  a  rela- 
tively short  period. 

Such  findings  may  be  affirmative  even 
though  the  preliminary  determination 
under  section  703(e)(1)  was  negative.". 

(B)  Paragraph  (4)  of  section  705(b)  of  the 
Tariff  Act  of  1930  (19  U.S.C.  1671d(bX4))  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 
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or  should  have  known  that  the  exporter  was 
selling  the  merchandise  which  is  the  subject 


733(b)  was  published  in  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter", and 


"(11)   PUNGIBLB  PRODUCT  DEFINED.— For  the 

purposes  of  this  subparagraph,  the  term 
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"(4)  Aatanom*!.  Fnmaro  nr  thikat  or 
nuusT  pomniL— If  the  flnal  detennlnatlon 
at  Uw  OnmmlMhin  under  purmcrmph  (1)  Is 
that  there  la  no  material  injury  but  that 
there  la  threat  of  material  injury,  such  de- 
tenninatloo  ahall  Include  a  finding  as  to 
whether  material  injury  by  reason  of  im- 
poata  of  the  merchandiae  with  respect  to 
wfaidi  the  admlntaterlng  authority  has 
made  an  afflrmatiTe  determination  under 
sulaeetlofi  (a)  would  have  been  found  but 
for  anj  mapmalflp  of  liquidation  of  entries 
of  that  merchandiae.". 

(C>  Subpansnph  (B)  of  secUon  705(cHl) 
of  the  Tulff  Act  of  1930  (19  n.S.C. 
1671d(cXlXB))  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"under  paracraphs  (1)  and  (3)  of  section 
703(d)  the  suspension  of  liquidation  and" 
and  Inserting  tai  lieu  thereof  "the  suspen- 
stan  of  Uquidatkm  of  all  entries  of  the  mer- 
chandiae that  is  the  subject  of  the  Investlga- 
tlon  and  shall  order  under  section 
703<dX3)". 

(O)  Ffezacraph  (2)  of  secUon  705(c)  of  the 
Tariff  Act  of  1930  (19  n.&C.  1671d(cX2))  is 


(1)  by  striking  out  subparagraphs  (A)  and 
(B),  and 

(U)  by  striking  out  "and  the  administering 
authority  shall—"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  a  period. 

(K)  paragraph  (3)  of  secUon  705(c)  of  the 
Tariff  Act  of  1930  (19  nJS.C.  1671d(c))  Is 
ammded  to  read  as  follows: 

"(3)  Ervacr  of  cxarAni  iwiiaMiNATioiis  on 
susPBisioira  or  uquhmtior  amd  collxctioh 
or  B0>i>  <n  csaB  iwpoair.— If  the  determina- 
tloo  of  the  administering  authority  under 
subaection  (aX3)  Is  negative  or  the  determi- 
nation  of  the  Commission  under  subsection 
(bXl)  is  that  there  is  no  material  injury  but 
that  there  is  a  threat  of  material  injury  or 
that  the  establishment  of  an  industry  in  the 
United  States  is  materially  retarded,  the  ad- 
ministering authority  shall— 

"(A)  terminate  any  suspension  of  liquida- 
tiim  ordered  under  this  subtitle  of  entries  of 
the  merchandise  entered,  or  withdrawn 
from  warehouse,  for  consumption  before 
the  date  on  which  the  preliminary  determi- 
nation made  under  section  703(b)  was  pub- 
lished in  the  Federal  Register,  and 

"(B)  release  any  bond  or  other  security 
and  refund  any  caah  deposit  required  under 
section  703(dX2)  with  respect  to  such  en- 
tries.". 

(F)  Paragraph  (4)  of  section  705(c)  of  the 
Tariff  Act  of  1930  (19  n.S.C.  1671d(c)(4))  is 
unaided— 

(I)  by  inserting  "or  702(eXlKB)"  after 
"secUtm  703(d)"  in  subparagraph  (B), 

(II)  by  striking  out  "suspension  of  liquida- 
tion was  first  ordered"  in  subparagraph  (B) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the  prelimi- 
nary determination  made  under  section 
703(b)  was  published  in  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter", and 

(ill)  by  striking  out  "suspension  of  liquida- 
tion is  first  ordered"  in  subparagraph  (C) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the  prelimi- 
nary determination  made  tmder  section 
703(b)  was  published  in  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter". 

(5)  Subaection  (b)  of  section  303  of  the 
Tariff  Act  of  1930  (19  U.S.C.  1303(b))  is 
amended  by  striking  out  paragraph  (3)  and 
redeaignating  paragraph  (4)  as  paragraph 
(3). 

(bXl)  Section  732  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930 
(19  n.8.C.  1673a)  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion: 

"(e)  Smun  or  iMPoaTs.— 

"(1)  MOHTTOKIHG  AMD  SUBPEHSIOM  OF  LIQUI- 

nATiOK.— If  the  determination  under  subsec- 


tion (c)  is  affirmative,  or  If  the  investigation 
is  commenced  under  subsection  (a),  the  ad- 
ministering authority  shall  immediately— 

"(A)  notify  the  United  States  Customs 
Serrioe  of  such  determination  and  direct 
customs  officers  to  collect  and  forward  to 
the  administering  authority  (at  least  once 
every  7  days  until  a  final  determination  is 
made  under  section  735(a)  or  the  investiga- 
tion is  terminated)  information  on  the 
volume  and  value  of  entries  of  the  class  or 
kind  of  merchandise  which  is  the  subject  of 
the  Investigation,  and 

"(B)  begin  monitoring  (until  a  final  deter- 
mination is  made  under  section  735(a)  or 
the  investigation  is  terminated)  the  volume 
of  imports  of  such  merchandise  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  volume  of  such  imports 
has  significantly  increased  over  the  volume 
of  such  imports  prior  to  the  date  on  which 
the  petition  is  fUed  under  subsection  (bXl) 
or  oti  which  the  investigation  is  commenced 
under  subsection  (a). 

"(2)  Publication  or  DsnatMiNATioN.— The 
administering  authority  shall  publish  in  the 
Federal  Register  notice  of  any  affirmative 
determination  made  under  paragraph  (1)(B) 
as  soon  as  practicable. 

"(I)     lilMITATION     ON     DETDUflNATION.— No 

determination  may  be  made  under  para- 
graph (1)(B)  prior  to  the  date  that  is  SO 
days  after— 

"(A)  the  date  on  which  the  petition  that 
initiated  the  investigation  is  filed  under  sub- 
section (b),  or 

"(B)  the  date  on  which  the  investigation  is 
commenced  under  subsection  (a). 

"(4)  Suspension  or  liquidation.— On  the 
date  that  is  70  days  after  the  date  on  which 
a  petition  is  fUed  under  sut>section  (b),  or  on 
which  the  Investigation  is  commenced  under 
subaection  (a),  the  administering  authority 
shall  order  the  suspension  of  liquidation  of 
all  entries  of  the  merchandise  that  is  the 
subject  of  the  investigation  which  are  en- 
tered, or  withdrawn  from  warehouse,  for 
conaumption  on  or  after  the  date  on  which 
such  order  is  issued.  Notice  of  such  suspen- 
sion shall  be  published  in  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter on  the  date  on  which  such  order  is 
issued.". 

(2KA)  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  733(b)  of 
the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  (19  U.S.C.  1673b(b))  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  sentence:  "If  the  determination  of 
the  administering  authority  under  this 
paragraph  is  negative,  the  administering  au- 
thority shall  terminate  the  suspension  of 
liquidation  ordered  under  section 
732(e)(4).". 

(B)  Subsection  (d)  of  section  733  of  the 
Tariff  Act  of  1930  (19  n.S.C.  1673b(d))  is 
amoided  by  striking  out  paragraph  (1)  and 
redeBignating  paragraphs  (2)  and  (3)  as 
paragraphs  (1)  and  (2),  respectively. 

(O  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  733  of  the 
Tariff  Act  of  1930  (19  U.S.C.  1673b(d)(l)).  as 
redesignated  by  subparagraph  (B),  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(1)  shaU  order  the  posting  of  a  cash  de- 
posit, bond,  or  other  security,  as  it  deems 
appropriate,  for  each  entry  of  the  merchan- 
dise subject  to  the  Investigation  which  is  en- 
tered, or  withdrawn  from  warehouse  for 
consumption  on  or  after  the  date  of  publica- 
tion of  the  notice  of  such  determination  In 
the  Federal  Register  in  an  amount  equal  to 
the  estimated  average  amount  by  which  the 
foreign  market  value  exceeds  the  United 
States  price,  and". 

(D)  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  733(e)  of  the 
Tariff  Act  of  1930  (19  U.S.C.  1673b(e)(l))  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "If  a  petitioner  al- 
leges critical  circumstances  in  its  original 
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petition,  or  by  amendment"  in  paragraph 
(1)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "If  the  ad- 
ministering authority  has  made  an  affirma- 
tive <leterminatlon  under  section 
732(eXlXB)". 

(E)  Patagraph  (2)  of  section  733(e)  of  the 
Tariff  A«t  of  1930  (19  UJ3.C.  1673b<eX2))  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(2)  S9SFKNSION  or  liquidation:  PosmiG 
or  BOND.— If  the  determination  of  the  ad- 
ministering authority  under  paragraph  (1) 
is  affirmative— 

"(A)  the  administering  authority  shall 
order  the  posting  of  a  cash  deposit,  bond,  or 
other  seeurity  under  subsection  (dXl)  for, 
and 

"(B)  aoy  suspension  of  liquidation  ordered 
under  this  subtitle  shaU  apply  to,  or,  if 
notice  of  such  suspension  of  liquidation  is 
already  published,  be  amended  to  apply  to, 
unliquidated  entries  of  merchandise  en- 
tered, or  withdrawn  from  warehouse,  for 
consumption  on  or  after  the  date  which  is 
90  days  before  the  date  on  which  notice  of 
the  prellninary  determination  made  under 
subsection  (b)  is  published  in  the  Federal 
Register.". 

(3XA)  Section  734  of  the  Tariff  Act  of 
1930  (19  U.S.C.  1673c)  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion: 

"(1)  EmcT  or  Termination  or  Investiga- 
tion.—If  an  investigation  under  this  subtitle 
is  terminated,  the  administering  authority 
shall— 

"(1)  teemlnate  any  suspension  of  liquida- 
tion ordered  under  this  subtitle  with  respect 
to  entries  of  the  merchandise  which  was  the 
subject  of  the  investigation,  and 

"(2)  release  any  cash  deposit,  bond,  or 
other  security  required  under  this  subtitle 
with  respect  to  such  entries.". 

(B)  Pai«graph  (2)  of  section  734(f)  of  the 
Tariff  Aot  of  1930  (19  U.S.C.  1673c(fX2))  is 
amended— 

(i)  by  striking  out  "section  733(dKl)"  each 
place  it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"this  subtitle", 

(11)  by  striking  out  "section  733(d)(2)" 
each  plaoe  it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "section  733(dXl)",  and 

(ill)  by  striking  out  "pursuant  to  a  previ- 
ous affirmative  preliminary  determination" 
each  plaoe  it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "tmder  this  subtitle". 

(C)  Paragraph  (3)  of  section  734(h)  of  the 
Tariff  Act  of  1930  (19  U.S.C.  1673c(hK3))  is 
amended-i- 

(i)  by  striking  out  "section  733(dKl)"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "this  subtitle",  and 

(ii)  by  atriking  out  "section  733(dK2)"  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "section  733(d)(1)". 

(O)  Subsection  (i)  of  section  734  of  the 
Tariff  Act  of  1930  (19  U.S.C.  1673c(i))  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "under  section 
733(d)(1)''  in  paragraph  (1)(A). 

(4)(A)  Paragraph  (3)  of  section  735(a)  of 
the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  (19  U.S.C. 
1673d(a)(S))  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(3)  (Critical  circxtmstances.— If  the  final 
determination  of  the  administering  author- 
ity under  paragraph  (1)  is  affirmative  and 
the  admiaistering  authority  has  made  an  af- 
firmative determination  under  section 
732(e)(1)(B),  such  final  determination  shall 
also  contain  a  finding  as  to  whether— 

"(A)  either— 

"(i)  there  is  a  history  of  dumping  in  the 
United  States  or  elsewhere  of  the  class  or 
kind  of  merchandise  which  is  the  subject  of 
the  investigation,  or 

"(ii)  th«  person  by  whom,  or  for  whose  ac- 
count, the  merchandise  was  imported  knew 


or  should  have  Icnown  that  the  exporter  was 
selling  the  merchandise  which  is  the  subject 
of  the  investigation  at  less  than  its  fair 
value,  and 

"(B)  there  have  been  massive  imports  of 
the  class  or  kind  of  merchandise  which  is 
the  subject  of  the  investigation  over  a  rela- 
tively short  period. 

Such  findings  may  be  affirmative  even 
though  the  preliminary  determination 
under  section  733(eXl)  was  negative.". 

(B)  Paragraph  (4)  of  section  735(b)  of  the 
Tariff  Act  of  1930  (19  U.S.C.  1673d(bK4))  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(4)  Additional  wnding  ir  threat  of 
INJURT  rouND.— If  the  final  determination 
of  the  Commission  under  paragraph  (1)  is 
that  there  is  no  material  injury  but  that 
there  is  threat  of  material  Injury,  such  de- 
termination shall  include  a  finding  as  to 
whether  material  injury  by  reason  of  im- 
tMrts  of  the  merchandise  with  respect  to 
which  the  administering  authority  has 
made  an  affirmative  determination  under 
subsection  (a)  would  have  been  found  but 
for  any  suspension  of  liquidation  of  entries 
of  that  merchandise.". 

(C)  Paragraph  (2)  of  section  735(c)  of  the 
Tariff  Act  of  1930  (19  U.S.C.  1673d(cK2))  U 
amended— 

(i)  by  striking  out  subparagraphs  (A)  and 
(B).  and 

(ii)  by  striking  out  "and  the  administering 
authority  shall—"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  a  period. 

(D)  Subparagraph  (B)  of  section  735(cXl) 
of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  (19  U.S.C. 
1673d(cXlKB))  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"under  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  of  section 
733(d)  the  suspension  of  liquidation  and" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the  suspen- 
sion of  liquidation  of  all  entries  of  the  mer- 
chandise that  is  the  subject  of  the  investiga- 
tion and  shall  order  under  section 
733(dXl)". 

(E)  Paragraph  (3)  of  section  735(c)  of  the 
Tariff  Act  of  1930  (19  U.S.C.  1673d(c))  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows; 

"(3)  Eftect  of  certain  determinations  on 
suspensions  of  uquidation  and  collection 
OF  BOND  OR  CASH  DEPOSIT.— If  the  determina- 
tion of  the  administering  authority  under 
subsection  (aK2)  is  negative  or  the  determi- 
nation of  the  Commission  under  subsection 
(bXl)  is  that  there  is  no  material  injury  but 
that  there  is  a  threat  of  material  injury  or 
that  the  establishment  of  an  industry  In  the 
United  States  is  materially  retarded,  the  ad- 
ministering authority  shall— 

"(A)  terminate  any  suspension  of  liquida- 
tion ordered  under  this  subtitle  of  entries  of 
the  merchandise  that  is  the  subject  of  the 
Investigation  which  were  entered,  or  with- 
drawn from  warehouse,  for  consumption 
before  the  date  on  which  the  preliminary 
determination  made  under  section  733(b) 
was  published  in  the  Federal  Register,  and 

"(B)  release  any  bond  or  other  security 
and  refund  any  cash  deposit  required  imder 
this  subtitle  with  respect  to  such  entries.". 

(F)  Paragraph  (4)  of  section  735(c)  of  the 
Tariff  Act  of  1930  (19  U.S.C.  1673d(cX4))  is 
amended— 

(i)  by  inserting  "previously  ordered  under 
this  subtitle"  after  "suspension  of  liquida- 
tion" in  subparagraph  (B), 

(11)  by  striking  out  "section  733(d)"  in  sub- 
paragraph (B)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"section  733(dX2)", 

(ill)  by  striking  out  "suspension  of  liquida- 
tion was  first  ordered"  in  subparagraph  (B) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the  prelimi- 
nary   determination    made    under    section 


733(b)  was  published  in  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter", and 

(iv)  by  striking  out  "suspension  of  liquida- 
tion is  first  ordered"  in  subparagraph  (C) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the  prelimi- 
nary determination  made  under  section 
733(b)  was  published  in  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter". 

(5)  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  736(b)  of  the 
Tariff  Act  of  1930  (19  U.S.C.  1673e(bHl))  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "section  733(dKl)" 
each  place  it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "this  subtitle". 

(6)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  737  of  the 
Tariff  Act  of  1930  (10  U.S.C.  1673f(a))  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "section  733  (DX2)" 
in  the  heading  and  in  the  text  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "section  733(dX  D". 

SEC.    312.    TRANSACTIONS    DESIGNED    TO    EVADE 
PAYMENT  OF  ANTIDUMPING  DUTIES. 

Subtitle  B  of  title  VII  of  the  Tariff  Act  of 
1930  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following  new  section: 

"SEC.    7».    TRANSACTIONS    DESIGNED   TO    EVADE 
PAYMENT  OF  ANTIDUMPING  DUTIES. 

"(a)  In  General.— If  the  administering  au- 
thority determines  that  merchandise  is  im- 
ported into  the  customs  territory  of  the 
United  States  by,  or  for  the  account  of,  a 
manufacturer,  producer,  seller  or  exporter 
(as  defined  in  section  771(13))  for  the  pur- 
pose of  absorbing  antidumping  duties  im- 
posed under  this  title  on  behalf  of  a  United 
States  purchaser,  the  administering  author- 
ity shall  declare  the  importation  a  sham 
transaction  and  direct  customs  officers  to 
treat  the  United  States  purchaser  as  the  im- 
porter of  record  solely  liable  for  the  pay- 
ment of  such  duties. 

"(b)  Factors  To  Be  Considered.— Factors 
which  demonstrate  that  the  transaction  is  a 
sham  include— 

"(1)  the  manufactvu^r,  producer,  seller  or 
exporter  had  actual  or  constructive  notice 
of  an  actual  or  potential  antidumping  pro- 
ceeding; 

"(2)  the  transaction  is  an  unusual  method 
of  importation  by,  or  for  the  account  of,  the 
manufacturer,  producer,  seller  or  exporter; 
and 

"(3)  the  size  and  nature  of  the  exporter's 
commercial  operations  with  respect  to  the 
merchandise  in  the  United  States  is  not  sig- 
nificant.". 

SEC.  313.  DETERMINA'nONS  OF  MATERIAL  INJURY 
INVOLVING  FUNGIBLE  PRODUCTS. 

Paragraph  (7)  of  section  771  of  the  Tariff 
Act  of  1930  (19  U.S.C.  1677(7))  U  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subparagraph: 

"(G)  Special  rules  for  fungible  prod- 
ucts.— 

"(i)  In  general.— The  Commission  shall 
not  det^TOlne  that  there  is  an  absence  of 
material  injury,  or  an  absence  of  threat  of 
material  injury,  to  United  States  producers 
of  a  fungible  product  by  reason  of  imports 
(or  sales  or  offers  of  sale  for  importation)  of 
that  fungible  product  solely  on  the  basis  of 
evidence  that — 

"(I)  sales  or  offers  of  sale  of  the  imported 
merchandise  were  not  the  first  sales  or 
offers  at  a  reduced  price  in  the  relevant 
market; 

"(II)  price  declines  of  similar  magnitude 
(xxurred  in  other  comparable  markets  (in- 
cluding submarkets  or  localities)  where 
there  is  a  relationship  between  the  prices  in 
such  markets  and  the  prices  in  the  Import 
impacted  market: 

"(III)  United  SUtes  producers  also  import 
the  merchandise  under  investigation;  or 

"(IV)  United  Stetes  producers  of  the  prod- 
uct are  profitable. 


"(11)  Fungiblb  product  ddtnbi.— For  the 
purposes  of  this  subparagraph,  the  term 
'fungible  product'  means  merchandise  sold 
by  weight  or  volume  without  significant 
product  differentiation  in  such  merchan- 
dise, whether  produced  by  foreign  or  domea- 
tic  producers.". 

SEC.  JU.  DIVERSIONARY  INPUT  DUMPING. 

(a)  In  Oenerai Section  771  of  the  Tariff 

Act  of  1930  (19  UJS.C.  1677)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

"(18)  DrVERSIONART  INPUT  OTntPING.— 

"(A)  In  GENERAL.— Diversionary  input 
dumping  occurs  when  any  material  or  com- 
ponent which— 

"(i)  is  incorporated  into  the  merchandiae 
under  investii^tion,  and 

"(ii)  is  the  subject  of— 

"(I)  an  antidumping  duty  order  issued 
under  section  736,  or 

"(II)  an  agreement,  arrangement,  or  un- 
derstanding containing  quantitative  limita- 
tions, restrictions,  or  other  terms  relating  to 
the  importation  into  the  United  States  of 
such  material  or  component  which  was  en- 
tered into  or  undertaken  by  the  United 
States  and  any  foreign  country  or  foreign 
customs  union  after  an  affirmative  prelimi- 
nary determination  was  made  imder  section 
733(b), 

is  purchased  by  the  mantifacturer  or  pro- 
ducer of  such  merchandiae  at  a  price  that  is 
less  than  the  foreign  market  value  of  such 
material  or  component  determined  under 
section  773(eX4KB).". 

(b)  Investigation  of  Diversionary  Input 
Dumping.— 

(1)  Section  732  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930 
(19  U.S.C.  1673a)  te  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion: 

"(e)  Investigation  of  Diverbionart  Input 
DxmpiNc.— The  administering  authority 
shall  investigate  whether  diversionary  input 
dumping  is  occurring  whenever— 

"(1)  the  administering  authority  has  rea- 
sonable grounds  to  believe  or  suspect  that 
diversionary  input  dumping  is  occurring; 

"(2)  a  material  or  component  described  in 
clause  (ii)  of  section  771(18XA)  is  routinely 
used  as  a  major  material  or  component  in 
manufacturing  or  producing  the  merchan- 
dise under  investigation,  and 

"(3)  official  government  statistics  or  other 
reliable,  generally  accepted  trade  statistics 
Indicate  that  subsequent  to  the  issuance  of 
an  antidumping  duty  order  under  section 
736  or  the  entry  into  force  of  an  interna- 
tional agreement  or  arrangement  relating  to 
the  importation  into  the  United  States  of 
the  material  or  component,  the  following 
changes  have  occurred,  as  measured  by 
quantity  or  market  share: 

"(A)  shipments  to  the  United  States  of 
the  material  or  component  have  decreased 
absolutely  or  the  rate  of  increase  of  such 
shipments  has  decreased,  and 

"(B)  shipments  to  the  United  States  of 
the  merchandise  under  investigation  have 
Increased.". 

(2)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  733  of  the 
Tariff  Act  of  1930  (19  U.S.C.  1673b(b))  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(3)  Diversionary  input  dumping.— If, 
before  nuking  a  preliminary  determination 
under  paragraph  (1)  or  (2),  the  administer- 
ing authority  determines  that  there  is 
reason  to  believe  or  suspect  that  diversion- 
ary input  dumping  is  occurring,  the  period 
of  time  within  which  a  preliminary  determi- 
nation must  be  made  under  paragraph  ( 1 )  or 
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(I)  ahall  be  extended  to  190  days  (340  days 
in  caaea  declared  extraordinarily  complicat- 
ed under  iiitiiM  tinii  (e)l  after  the  date  on 


"(A)  the  merchandise  under  Investigation 
Is  exported  from  a  nonmarket  economy 
countrv.  and 


"(11)   The    administering   authority    may 
make  a  ddtermination  under  paragraph  (A) 
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"(A)  during  the  5-year  period  before  the     authority    regarding    the    monitoring   and     with  respect  to  common  law  trmdemarka  and 
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(S)  aiuJl  be  extended  to  1M>  days  (340  days 
in  onoi  declared  extraordinarily  complicat- 
ed VDOder  ■uheeetlon  (O)  after  the  date  on 
whidi  tlie  petition  la  filed  under  section 
TSXb)  or  tbe  date  oo  which  the  investiga- 
tion ii  initiated  under  aecUon  7S3(a). 

(S)  SuiiaectloD  (a)  of  aecUon  735  of  the 
Tariff  Act  of  IBM  (19  VAC.  16T3d(a))  Is 
amended  by  addinc  at  the  end  thereof  the 
foDowtnc  new  paragraph: 

"(4)  DnPBOioiuuiT  nruT  dukfihg.— If. 
after  maklnc  a  preliminary  determination 
under  section  733(b),  the  administering  au- 
thority detetmines  that  there  is  reason  to 
bdle*e  at  suspect  that  diveralonary  input 
dumping  is  occurring,  the  period  of  time 
within  which  a  final  determination  must  be 
made  under  paragraph  (1)  shall  be  extended 
to  105  days  (185  ds^  If  paragraph  (2)  ap- 
pUea)  after  the  date  on  which  the  prelimi- 
nary determination  was  made  under  section 
7M<b).". 

(e)  DRBUORAnoif  or  Fobzigr  Market 
Valok.— 

(1)  Subsectitm  (a)  of  secUon  773  of  the 
Tariff  Act  of  1930  (19  U^.C.  1677b(a))  is 
amwided  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following: 

"(B)  DmasioiiAaT  ihfut  oimraiG.— Not- 
withstanding paragraph  (1),  if  the  adminis- 
tering authority  determines  that  diversion- 
ary input  diimiring  is  occurring  with  respect 
to  tbe  mrrchandise  under  investigation,  the 
foreign  market  value  of  such  merchandise 
shall  be  the  constructed  value  of  such  mer- 
chandise determined  under  subsection  (e).". 

(3)  SubaecUon  (e)  of  section  773  of  the 
Tariff  Act  of  1930  (19  VS.C.  1677b(e))  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(4)  DrvnsioRAXT  ihfut  dumpiiig.— 

"(A)  In  GDiBUL.— If  the  administering  au- 
thority determines  that  diversionary  input 
dumping  is  occurring,  the  cost  of  the  mate- 
rial or  component  involved  in  the  diversion- 
ary Input  dumping  that  is  otherwise  calcu- 
lated under  paragr^Dh  (IKA)  shall  be  in- 
creased by  an  amount  equal  to  the  excess 
of- 

"(1)  the  foreign  market  value  of  the  mate- 
rial or  component  determined  under  sub- 
paragraph (B),  over 

"(11)  the  price  at  which  the  manufacturer 
or  producer  of  the'  merchandise  under  inves- 
tigation purchased  the  material  or  compo- 
nent. 

"(B)  DimtMniATiON  or  roREiGR  iiarkkt 

VALUX    OP    MATXSIALS    AHD   OOIIPOHXNTS.— For 

purposes  of  this  paragraph,  the  foreign 
market  value  of  any  material  or  component 
involved  In  diversionary  input  dumping 
shall  be  determined  by  the  administering 
authority  on  the  basis  of  the  best  available 
evidence,  including  (but  not  limited  to>— 

"(1)  any  information  obtained  in  the  inves- 
tigation under  subtitle  B  of  the  merchan- 
dise in  which  such  material  or  component  is 
Incorporated, 

"(11)  the  foreign  market  value  of  the  mate- 
rial or  component  used  in  determining  the 
amount  of  any  antidumping  duty  that  is 
being  lnu)08ed  under  subtitle  B  with  respect 
to  such  material  or  component,  or 

"(111)  any  information  gathered  in  any  pre- 
vious investigation  of  such  material  or  com- 
ponent under  subtitle  B. 

8IC    »(.    DUMPING    BY    NONMAKKET    ECONOMY 
COUNrUES. 

(a)  In  OxaxBAi Subsection  (c)  of  section 

773  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  (19  U.S.C. 
1677b)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(C)  NOHMAXKir  ECOROMT  COUIfTRIXS.— 

"(1)  III  GKmaAL.— If— 


"(A)  the  merchandise  under  investigation 
is  exported  from  a  nonmarket  economy 
country,  and 

"(B)  the  administering  authority  finds 
that  the  information  submitted  by  such 
cotmtry  does  not  permit  the  foreign  market 
value  of  the  merchandise  to  be  accurately 
detennlned  under  subsection  (a), 
the  administering  authority  shall  determine 
the  Ibreign  market  value  of  the  merchan- 
dise on  the  basis  of  the  trade-weighted  aver- 
age price  at  which  comparable  merchandise, 
produced  by  the  eligible  market  economy 
country  with  the  largest  volume  of  sales  in 
the  United  States  of  the  comparable  mer- 
chandise is  sold  at  arms  length  in  the 
United  States  during  the  most  recent  period 
for  which  sufficient  information  is  avail- 
able. 

"(2)  No  ELIGIBLE  MARKET  ECONOMY  PRODUC- 
ERS.—If  the  administering  authority  deter- 
mines that  there  is  no  eligible  market  econ- 
omy country,  the  foreign  market  value  of 
the  merchandise  shall  be  the  constructed 
value,  determined  in  accordance  with  sub- 
section (e),  of  comparable  merchandise  in 
any  country  other  than  a  nonmarket  econo- 
my country. 

"(3>  Special  rule  for  pungiblx  prod- 
ucts.—If  the  administering  authority  deter- 
mines that  the  merchandise  is  ftmglble, 
taking  into  account  whether  it  is  sold  by 
weight  or  volume  without  significant  prod- 
uct differentiation  in  specifications,  the  for- 
eign market  value  of  the  merchandise  shall 
be  determined  from  the  factors  of  produc- 
tion incurred  in  producing  the  merchandise, 
including,  but  not  limited  to,  hours  of  labor 
required,  quantities  of  raw  materials  em- 
ployed, amounts  of  energy  and  other  utili- 
ties oonsumed,  and  representative  capital 
cost  including  depreciation,  which  factors 
shall  be  valued  from  the  best  available  evi- 
dence in  a  market  economy  or  economies 
deemed  to  be  appropriate  by  the  administer- 
ing authority,  and  to  which  shall  be  added 
an  amount  for  general  expenses  and  profit 
plus  the  cost  of  containers,  coverings  and 
other  expenses,  as  required  by  subsection 
(e).". 

(b)  Nonmarket  Economy  Country  and  ES.- 
iGiBLE  Market  Economy  Country  De- 
pined.— Section  771  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930 
(19  U£.C.  1677)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  paragraphs: 

"(19)  Nonmarket  econobty  country.— 

"(A)  In  general.— The  term  'nonmarket 
economy  country'  means  any  foreign  coun- 
try that  the  administering  authority  deter- 
mines does  not  operate  on  market  principles 
of  cost  or  pricing  structures,  so  that  sales  of 
merchandise  in  such  country  do  not  reflect 
the  fair  value  of  the  merchandise, 

"(B)  Factors  to  be  considered.— In 
making  determinations  under  paragraph  (A) 
the  administering  authority  shall  take  into 
account — 

"(i)  the  extent  to  which  the  currency  of 
the  foreign  country  is  convertible  into  the 
currency  of  other  countries; 

"(ii)  the  extent  to  which  wage  rates  in  the 
foreign  country  are  determined  by  free  bar- 
gaining between  labor  and  management, 

"(ill)  the  extent  to  which  joint  ventures  or 
other  investments  by  firms  of  other  foreign 
countries  are  permitted  in  the  foreign  coun- 
try, and 

"(iv)  such  other  factors  as  the  administer- 
ing authority  considers  appropriate. 

"(C)  Determination  in  effect.- 

"(i)  Any  determination  that  a  foreign 
country  is  a  nonmarket  economy  coimtry 
shall  remain  in  effect  until  revoked  by  the 
admiijistering  authority. 


"(11)  T»»e  administering  authority  may 
make  a  dotermlnatlon  under  paragraph  (A) 
with  respect  to  any  foreign  country  at  any 
time. 

"(D)   DxtERMINATIONS  NOT  IN   ISSUE.— Any 

determination  made  by  the  administering 
authority  under  paragraph  (A)  shall  not  be 
subject  to  judicial  review,  or  otherwise  con- 
tested, in  any  investigation  conducted  under 
subtitle  B. 

"(20)  Eligible  market  economy  coun- 
try.—The  term  'eligible  market  economy 
country'  means  any  foreign  country  which- 

"(A)  is  not  a  nonmarket  economy  country, 

"(B)  where  comparable  merchandise  is 
produced  and  exported,  and 

"(C)  which  the  administering  authority 
determines  is  appropriate  for  use  in  calcu- 
lating fordgn  market  value,  taking  into  ac- 
count factors  including,  but  not  limited  to— 

"(1)  whether  the  comparable  merchandise 
from  that  country  is  subject  to  an  anti- 
dumping or  countervailing  duty  order, 

"(11)  a  suspension  agreement  under  section 
734  or  704  is  In  effect  for  such  merchandise, 
or 

"(ill)  any  international  agreement  which 
affects  prices  or  level  of  imports  is  in  effect 
for  such  merchandise,  or 

"(iv)  whether  the  level  of  imports  is  de 
minimis.". 

(c)  Suspension  of  Nonmarket  Economy 
Country  Investigations.— Section  734  of 
the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  (19  D.S.C.  1673c)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(1)  Specsal  rule  for  nonmarket  economy 
countries.— The  administering  authority 
may  suspend  an  investigation  where  foreign 
market  value  is  determined  under  section 
1677b  of  ttils  title  upon  acceptance  of  an 
agreement  with  a  nonmarket  economy  coun- 
try government  to  restrict  the  volume  of  im- 
ports of  merchandise  which  is  the  subject  of 
investigation  into  the  United  States  if  the 
administering  authority  is  satisfied  that 
such  agreement  satisfies  the  requirements 
of  subsectton  (d)  and  will  prevent  the  sup- 
pression or  undercutting  of  price  levels  of 
domestic  products  by  imports  of  that  mer- 
chandise. If  the  administering  authority  de- 
termines that  an  agreement  accepted  under 
this  subseotion  no  longer  prevents  the  sup- 
pression or  undercutting  of  domestic  prices, 
then  the  provisions  ol  subsection  (i)  shall  be 
applicable.". 

(d)  Collection  of  Information.— Upon  re- 
quest, the  Commissioner  of  Customs  and 
the  Commission  shall  provide  the  adminis- 
tering authority  a  copy  of  all  public  and 
proprietary  information  submitted  to  or  ob- 
tained by  them  that  the  administering  au- 
thority considers  relevant  to  proceedings  in- 
volving merchandise  from  nonmarket  econo- 
my countries.  The  administering  authority 
shall  protect  proprietary  Information  ob- 
tained under  this  section  from  public  disclo- 
sure, as  provided  in  section  777. 

(e)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  investi- 
gations commenced  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

SEC.  318.  DOWNSTREAM  PRODUCT  MONITORING. 

Subtitle  D  of  title  VII  of  the  Tariff  Act  of 
1930  (19  U.S.C.  1677  et  seq.)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

-SEC.  780.  DOfWNSTREAM  PRODUCT  MONITORING. 

"(a)  Deknitions.- PV)r  purposes  of  this 
section— 

"(1)  The  term  'component  part'  means  an 
imported  article  that— 
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"(A)  during  the  S-year  period  before  the 
date  on  which  a  petition  is  fUed  under  sub- 
section (b)  has  been  subject  to— 

"(1)  an  order  issued  under  this  title  impos- 
ing a  countervailing  duty  or  antidumping 
duty  of  15  percent  ad  valorem  or  higher,  or 

"(11)  an  agreement  entered  into  under  sec- 
tion 704  or  734  after  a  preliminary  affirma- 
tive determination  under  section  703(b)  or 
733(b)(1)  was  made  involving  an  estimated 
net  subsidy  or  net  dumping  margin  of  IS 
percent  ad  valorem  or  higher;  and 

"(B)  because  of  its  inherent  characteris- 
tics is  routinely  used  as  a  major  part,  com- 
ponent, assembly,  subassembly,  or  material 
in  other  manufactured  articles. 

"(2)  The  term  'downstream  product' 
means  any  imported  manufactured  article 
into  which  is  incorporated  any  component 
part. 

"(b)  Petition  Requesting  Monitoring.— 

"(1)  In  general.— a  domestic  producer  of 
an  article  that  is  like  a  component  part  or  a 
downstream  product  may  petition  the  ad- 
ministering authority  to  designate  a  down- 
stream product  for  monitoring  under  sub- 
section (c).  The  petition  shall  specify- 

"(A)  the  downstream  product; 

"(B)  the  component  product  incorporated 
into  such  downstream  product:  and 

"(C)  reasons  for  suspecting  the  likely  di- 
version, as  a  result  of  the  imposition  of  anti- 
dumping or  countervailing  duties,  of  exijorts 
of  the  component  part  to  the  United  States 
into  increased  production  and  exportation 
to  the  United  States  of  such  downstream 
product. 

"(2)  Action  on  petitions.— Within  14  days 
after  receiving  a  petition,  the  administering 
authority  shall  determine  whether  there  is 
a  reasonable  likelihood  that  imports  into 
the  United  States  of  the  downstream  prod- 
uct will  increase  as  an  indirect  result  of  any 
diversion  with  respect  to  component  parts. 
In  making  such  a  determination,  the  admin- 
istering authority  may.  If  appropriate,  take 
into  account  such  factors  as— 

"(A)  the  value  of  the  component  part  In 
relation  to  the  value  of  the  downstream 
product; 

"(B)  the  extent  to  which  the  component 
part  has  been  substantially  transformed  as 
a  result  of  its  incorporation  into  the  down- 
stream product;  and 

"(C)  the  relationship  between  the  produc- 
ers of  component  parts  and  producers  of 
downstream  products. 

"(3)  Publication  of  determination.— The 
administering  authority  shall  publish  notice 
of  each  determination  under  paragraph  (2) 
in  the  Federal  Register. 

"(4)  Determinations  not  subject  to  judi- 
cial review.— A  determination  by  the  ad- 
ministering authority  imder  paragraph  (2) 
is  not  subject  to  judicial  review. 

"(c)  rrc  Monitoring.— 

"(1)  Notice  to  rrc.— The  administering  au- 
thority shall  immediately  inform  the  Com- 
mission of  an  affirmative  determination 
under  subsection  (b)(2)  regarding  a  down- 
stream product. 

"(2)  Monitoring.— The  Commission  shall 
immediately  commence  the  monitoring  of 
the  levels  of  trade  in  downstream  products 
regarding  which  notice  is  received  under 
paragraph  (1).  If  the  Commission  finds  that 
imports  from  any  country  of  a  downstream 
product  being  monitored  increased  during 
any  calendar  quarter  by  5  percent  or  more 
over  the  preceding  quarter,  the  Conunlssion 
shall  analyze  that  increase  in  the  context  of 
overall  economic  conditions  in  that  product 
sector. 

"(3)  Reports.— The  Commission  shall 
make  quarterly  reports  to  the  administering 


authority  regarding  the  monitoring  and 
analyses  undertaken  under  paragraph  (2). 
The  Conunlssion  shall  make  the  reports 
available  to  the  public. 

"(d)  Action  on  Basis  of  Monitoring  Re- 
ports.—The  administering  authority  shall 
review  the  information  in  the  reports  pre- 
pared by  the  Commission  under  subsection 
(c)  and— 

"(1)  consider  the  information  in  determin- 
ing whether  to  initiate  an  Investigation 
tinder  section  702(a)  or  732(a)  regarding  any 
downstream  product;  and 

"(2)  request  the  Commission  to  cease  mon- 
itoring any  downstream  product  if  the  infor- 
mation indicates  that  imports  into  the 
United  States  are  not  increasing  and  there 
is  no  reasonable  likelihood  of  diversion  with 
respect  to  component  parts.". 

(b)  The  table  ol  contents  for  title  VII  of 
the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"Sec.   780.   Downstream   product   monitor- 
ing.". 
TITLE  rv— INTELLECrrUAL  PROPERTY 
RIGHTS 

Subtitle  A— Intellectual  Property  Remedies 

SEC.  401.  REMEDIES  UNDER  THE  TARIFF  ACT  OF 
1930. 

(a)  In  General.— Section  337  of  the  Tariff 
Act  of  1930  (19  U.S.C.  1337)  is  amended  as 
follows: 

(1)  Subsection  (a)  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(a)(1)  Subject  to  paragraph  (2),  the  fol- 
lowing are  unlawful,  and  when  found  by  the 
Commission  to  exist  shall  be  dealt  with,  in 
addition  to  any  other  provision  of  law,  as 
provided  in  this  section: 

"(A)  Unfair  methods  of  competition  and 
unfair  acts  in  the  importation  of  articles 
(other  than  articles  provided  for  in  subpara- 
graphs (B),  (C),  and  (D))  into  the  United 
States,  or  in  the  sale  of  such  articles  by  the 
owner,  Importer,  consignee,  or  agent  of 
either,  the  threat  or  effect  of  which  is— 

"(i)  to  destroy  or  substantially  injure  an 
industry,  in  the  United  States; 

"(ii)  to  impair  or  prevent  the  establish- 
ment of  such  an  industry;  or 

"(ill)  to  restrain  or  monopolize  trade  and 
conunerce  in  the  United  States. 

"(B)  The  importation  into  the  United 
States,  or  the  sale  within  the  United  States 
after  importation,  of  articles  that— 

"(1)  Infringe  a  valid  and  enforceable 
United  States  patent  or  a  valid  United 
States  copyright  registered  imder  title  17. 
United  SUtes  Code;  or 

"(11)  are  made,  produced,  processed,  or 
mined  under,  or  by  means  of,  a  process  cov- 
ered by  the  claims  of  a  valid  and  enforcea- 
ble United  States  patent. 

"(C)  The  importation  into  the  United 
States,  or  the  sale  within  the  United  States 
after  importation,  of  articles  that  Infringe  a 
valid  and  enforceable  United  States  trade- 
mark registered  under  the  Trademark  Act 
of  1946. 

"(D)  The  imi>ortation  of  a  semiconductor 
chip  product  in  a  manner  that  constitutes 
infringement  of  a  mask  work  registered 
under  chapter  9  of  title  17,  United  States 
Code. 

"(2)  Subparagraphs  (B),  (C),  and  (D)  of 
paragraph  (1)  apply  only  If  an  industry  in 
the  United  States,  relating  to  the  articles, 
patent,  copyright,  trademark,  or  mask  work 
concerned,  exists  or  is  In  the  process  of 
being  established. 

"(3)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (2),  and 
for  purposes  of  applying  paragraph  (IX A) 


with  respect  to  (»mmon  law  trademarks  and 
trade  secrets,  an  Industry  in  the  United 
States  shall  be  considered  to  exist  if  there  is 
in  the  United  SUtes,  with  respect  to  the  ar- 
ticles, patent,  copyright,  trademark,  trade 
secrets,  or  mask  work  concerned— 

"(A)  significant  investment  in  plant  and 
equipment; 

"(B)  significant  employment  of  labor  or 
capital;  or 

"(C)  substantial  investment  in  its  exploita- 
tion, including  engineering,  research  and  de- 
velopment, or  licensing.". 

(2)  Subsection  (c)  is  amended  by  Inserting 
before  the  period  in  the  flrat  sentence  the 
following:  ",  except  that  the  Commission 
may,  by  issuing  a  consent  order  or  on  the 
basis  of  a  settlement  agreement,  terminate 
any  such  investigation,  in  whole  or  in  part, 
without  making  such  a  determination". 

(3)  Subsection  (e)  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "If  in  the  first  sen- 
tence and  inserting  "(1)  If;  and 

(B)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraphs: 

"(2)  A  complainant  may  petition  the  Com- 
mission for  the  issuance  of  an  order  under 
this  subsection.  The  Commission  shall  make 
a  determination  with  regard  to  such  peti- 
tion  by  no  later  than  the  90th  day  after  the 
date  on  which  the  Commission's  notice  of 
investigation  is  published  in  the  Federal 
Register.  The  Commission  may  extend  the 
90-day  period  for  an  additional  60  days  in  a 
case  it  designates  as  a  more  complicated 
case.  The  Commission  shall  publish  in  the 
Federal  Register  its  reasons  why  it  designat- 
ed the  case  as  being  more  complicated.  The 
Commission  may  require  the  petitioner  to 
post  a  bond  as  a  prerequisite  to  the  Issuance 
of  an  order  under  this  subsection. 

"(3)  The  Commission  may  grant  prelimi- 
nary relief  under  this  subsection  or  subsec- 
tion (f)  with  respect  to  a  violation  involving 
a  registered  trademark,  copyright,  or  mask 
work  or  a  patent,  to  the  same  extent  as  pre- 
liminary injunctions  and  temporary  re- 
straining orders  may  be  granted  under  the 
Federal  Rules  of  C^vll  Procedure.". 

(4)  Subsection  (f )  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "In  lieu  of"  in  para- 
graph (1)  and  inserting  "In  addition  to,  or  In 
lieu  of,";  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "$10,000"  in  paragraph 
(2)  and  inserting  "$100,000". 

(5)  Such  section  is  further  amended— 

(A)  by  redesignating  subsections  (g),  (h), 
(i).  and  <j)  as  subsections  (j).  (k),  (1).  and 
(m).  respectively:  and 

(B)  by  inserting  after  subsection  (f)  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(gKl)If- 

"(A)  a  complaint  is  filed  against  a  person 
under  this  section; 

"(B)  the  complaint  and  a  notice  of  investi- 
gation are  served  on  the  person; 

"(C)  the  person  fails  to  respond  to  the 
complaint  and  notice  or  otherwise  fails  to 
appear  to  answer  the  complaint  and  notice; 

"(D)  the  person  falls  to  show  g(x>d  cause 
why  the  person  should  not  be  found  In  de- 
fault; and 

"(E)  the  person  seeks  relief  affecting 
solely  that  person. 

the  Commission  shall  presume  the  facts  al- 
leged in  the  complaint  to  be  true  and  shall, 
upon  request,  issue  an  exclusion  from  entry 
or  a  cease  and  desist  order,  or  both,  which 
affects  only  that  person  unless,  after  consid- 
ering the  effect  of  such  exclusion  or  order 
upon  the  public  health  and  welfare,  com- 
petitive conditions  in  the  United  States 
economy,  the  production  of  like  or  directly 
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"Sec.    129.   Protection   of   Intellectual 


involved  in  patent  and  copyright  protections 


by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  under  para- 
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oompeUttve  articles  In  the  United  SUtes. 
and  United  States  oonsumera.  the  Commis- 
■lon  finds  that  such  exclusion  or  order 
should  not  be  ianied. 

"(S>  A  general  ezclusfcm  from  entry  of  the 
artldes  conceined.  regardless  of  the  source 
or  importer  of  the  article,  may  be  issued  if — 

"(A)  no  penon  appeared  to  contest  an  in- 
— Hf  **""  NT'yT^'T^  a  violation  of  the 
provisions  of  this  section,  and 

"(B)  such  a  violation  is  established  by  sub- 
stantlil.  reliable,  and  probative  evidence. 

"(h)  The  Commission  may  by  rule  pre- 
scribe sanctlona  for  abuse  of  discovery  and 
abuse  of  iwooeas  to  the  extent  authorized  by 
Rule  11  and  Rule  37  of  the  Federal  Rules  of 
Clvfl  Procedure. 

"(1)  FuarmiTUBi.— 

"(1)  In  addittim  to  taking  action  under 
subsection  (d),  the  Commission  may  issue  an 
order  providing  that  any  article  imported  in 
violation  of  the  provisions  of  this  section  be 
seiMd  and  forfeited  to  the  United  States  If- 

"(A)  the  owner.  Importer,  or  consignee  of 
the  article,  or  any  agent  thereof,  previously 
attempted  to  import  the  article  into  the 
United  States. 

"(B)  the  article  was  previously  denied 
entry  Into  the  United  States  by  reason  of  an 
order  lamed  under  subsection  (d),  and 

"(C)  upon  such  previous  denial  of  entry, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  provided  the 
owner.  Importer,  or  consignee  of  the  article, 
or  any  agent  thereof,  written  notice  of — 

"(1)  such  order,  and 

"(11)  the  selmre  and  forfeiture  that  would 
result  from  any  further  attempt  to  Import 
the  article  into  the  United  States. 

"(2)  The  Commission  shall  notify  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  of  any  order  Issued 
under  this  subaectlon  and,  upon  receipt  of 
such  notice,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
shall  enforce  such  order  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

"(3)  Upon  the  attempted  entry  of  articles 
subject  to  an  order  issued  under  this  subsec- 
tiCKi.  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  Im- 
mecUately  notify  all  ports  of  entry  of  the  at- 
tempted Importation  and  shall  identify  the 
persons  notified  utnder  paragn^ih  (1  )(C). 

"(4)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
provide  the  written  notice  described  in  para- 
grsphdXOto— 

"(A)  the  owner,  importer,  or  consignee  of 
any  article  that  is  denied  entry  into  the 
United  States  by  reascm  of  an  order  issued 
under  sobaecticm  (d).  or 

"(B)  any  agent  of  such  owner,  importer,  or 
consignee.". 

(6)  Subsection  (k)  (as  redesignated  by 
paragraph  (5XA)  of  this  section)  is  amend- 
ed- 

(A)  by  inserting  "(1)"  before  the  first  sen- 
tence; and 

(B)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 
"(2)  If  any  peracm  who  has  previously 

beoi  found  by  the  Commission,  on  the  basis 
of  a  contested  proceeding,  to  be  in  violation 
of  this  section  petitions  the  Commission  for 
a  determination  that  the  petitioner  is  no 
longer  in  violation  of  this  section  or  for  a 
modification  or  rescission  of  an  exclusion 
from  entry  or  order  under  subsection  (d), 
(e).  (f ).  (g).  or  (l>- 

"(A)  the  burden  of  proof  in  any  proceed- 
ing before  the  Ccnnmisslon  regarding  such 
petition  shaU  be  on  the  petitioner,  and 

"(B)  relief  may  be  granted  by  the  Commis- 
sion  with  re^MCt  to  such  petition— 

"(1)  on  the  basis  of  new  evidence  or  evi- 
dence that  could  not  have  been  presented  at 
the  prior  proceeding,  or 

"(11)  on  grounds  which  would  permit  relief 
from  a  Judgment  or  order  under  the  Federal 
Rules  of  Civfl  Procedure.". 


(7)  Subsection  (1)  (as  redesignated  by 
paragraph  (5XA)  of  this  section)  is  amend- 
ed— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "claims  of  United 
States  letters  patent"  in  the  first  sentence 
and  Inserting  "proceeding  under  subsection 
(aKl)  Involving  a  patent,  copjrright,  trade- 
mark, trade  secret,  or  mask  work",  and 

(ED  by  striking  out  "a  patent  owner"  in 
the  second  sentence  and  inserting  "an 
owner  of  the  patent,  copyright,  trademark, 
trade  secret,  or  mask  work". 

(8)  Such  section  is  further  amended  by 
addftig  at  the  end  the  following: 

"(nxi)  Information  submitted  to  the 
Commission  or  exchanged  among  the  par- 
ties In  connection  with  proceedings  under 
this  section  which  is  designated  as  confiden- 
tial by  the  person  submitting  it  may  not  be 
disclosed  (except  under  a  protective  order 
issued  under  regulations  of  the  Commission 
whleh  authorizes  limited  disclosure  of  such 
information)  to  any  person  (other  than  a 
person  described  in  paragraph  (2))  without 
the  consent  of  the  person  submitting  it. 

"(2)  Notwithstanding  the  prohibition  con- 
tained in  paragraph  (1),  Information  re- 
ferred to  in  that  paragraph  may  be  dis- 
closed to— 

"(A)  an  officer  or  employee  of  the  Com- 
mission who  is  directly  concerned  with  car- 
rying out  the  investigation  in  connection 
with  which  the  information  is  submitted,  or 

"(B)  an  officer  or  employee  of  the  United 
States  Customs  Service  who  is  directly  in- 
volved in  administering  an  exclusion  from 
entry  under  this  section  resulting  from  the 
investigation  in  connection  with  which  the 
information  is  submitted.". 

(b)  CONTORMIKG       AMEHOMKirTS.— SCCtiOn 

337  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  (as  amended  by 
suboection  (a)),  is  further  amended— 

(1)  by  amending  subsection  (c>— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "(d)  or  (e)"  and  insert- 
ing "(d),  (e),  (f),  (i),  or  (k)", 

(B)  by  striking  out  "or  (f )"  and  inserting 
"(f),  (g),  (1),  or(k)",  and 

((3)  by  striking  out  "and  (f )"  and  inserting 
"(f),  and  (g)"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "or  (f)"  each  place  it 
aptxars  in  subsection  (j)  and  Inserting  "(f), 
(g),  or  (1)"; 

(3)  by  inserting  "and  no  seizure  shall  be 
made  of  any  article  under  subsection  (i) 
unto  such  determination  becomes  final  if 
such  bond  is  posted"  after  "becomes  final" 
in  subsection  (JK3); 

(4)  by  striking  out  "(g)"  in  subsection  (k) 
and  inserting  "(J)"; 

(5)  by  striking  out  "notifies"  in  subsection 
(k)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ",  or  order 
to  seize,  notifies";  and 

(6)  by  striking  out  "or  (f)"  in  subsection 
(1)  atid  inserting  "(f),  (g)  or  (i)". 

(c)  CoNTORMiHG  AloiTDifEan:.— The  Act  en- 
titled "An  Act  to  limit  the  importation  of 
products  made,  produced,  processed,  or 
mined  under  process  covered  by  unexpired 
valid  United  States  patents,  attd  for  other 
purposes",  approved  July  2,  1940  (54  Stat. 
724,  19  U.S.C.  1337a)  is  repealed. 

(d)  Epfecttvx  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  take  effect  on  the 
date  that  is  90  days  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

Subtitle  B— Access  to  Technology 

SEC.  411.  FINDINGS. 

The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  international  protection  of  intellectual 
property  rights  is  vital  to  the  international 
competitiveness  of  the  United  States  and 
the  lack  of  such  protection  and  enforcement 
leads  to  trade  distortions  and  loss  of  export 
markets; 


(2)  United  States  firms  that  rely  on  intel- 
lectual property  protection  are  among  the 
most  advanced  and  competitive  in  the 
world; 

(3)  foreign  barriers,  including  restrictions 
and  conditions  on  investment,  licensing,  and 
various  ether  regulatory  restrictions  on 
business  operations,  seriously  impede  the 
ability  of  United  States  firms  that  rely  on 
Intellectual  property  protection  to  operate 
overseas  thereby  banning  the  economic  in- 
terests of  the  United  States; 

(4)  improvement  in  intellectual  property 
rights  protection  will  come  about  through  a 
combination  of  negotiation,  vigorous  en- 
forcement of  United  States  trade  laws,  and 
training  Of  developing  country  officials  in 
the  enactment  and  enforcement  of  trade- 
mark, coayright,  and  patent  laws; 

(5)  an  overall  strategy  is  needed  to  elimi- 
nate the  broad  variety  of  unfair  and  dis- 
criminatory trade  practices  now  imposed  on 
United  States  firms  that  rely  on  intellectual 
property  protection; 

(6)  foreign  government  requirements  to 
transfer  technology  or  divulge  technical 
data  as  a  condition  to  importation  are  un- 
reasonable burdens  on  United  States  com- 
merce, result  in  inequitable  flows  of  tech- 
nology, and  further  risk  inadequate  protec- 
tion of  intellectual  property; 

(7)  the  enormous  disparity  in  technology 
flows  is  a  major  factor  in  the  trade  gap  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  several  of  its 
trading  partners; 

(8)  access  to  basic  research  and  technolo- 
gy developed  in  foreign  countries,  including 
govemmefit-owned  or  government-spon- 
sored research,  is  essentia]  to  achieve  reci- 
procity in  international  competition:  and 

(9)  equitable  technology  exchange  should 
be  both  a  bilateral  and  multilateral  negoti- 
ating objective. 

SEC  412.  aONrroiUNG  OF  TECHNOLOGY  TRANS- 
FEBS. 

(a)  In  QxiraRAL.— The  United  States  Trade 
Representative,  in  conjunction  with  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation,  shaU  continually 
monitor  the  transfer  of  technology  between 
the  United  States  and  foreign  countries. 

(b)  RxroHT.— The  United  States  Trade 
Representative,  in  conjunction  with  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation,  shall  prepare  an 
annual  re|x>rt  on  the  transfer  of  technology 
between  the  United  States  and  foreign 
cotmtrtes  and  include  such  report  in  the 
report  submitted  to  Congressional  commit- 
tees under  section  181(bXl)  of  the  Trade 
Act  of  1914  (19  U.S.C.  2241(bXl)). 

SEC  413.  MONrrORING  FOREIGN  INTELLECTUAL 
PROPERTY  SYSTEMS. 

The  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall  desig- 
nate a  Foreign  Commercial  Service  Officer 
in  a  foreign  country  to  be  responsible  for 
monitoring  and  reporting  on  the  status  of 
the  intellectual  property  system  in  such 
country,  feicluding  responsibility  for— 

(1)  the  tnaintenance  of  current  files  on  in- 
tellectual property  protection  afforded  on  a 
sector-by«ector  basis  by  such  country; 

(2)  the  filing  of  an  annual  report  with  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  on  changes  to  such 
laws  in  each  sector;  and 

(3)  upon  request,  informing  potential 
United  States  exporters  and  foreign  direct 
investors  of  protection  afforded  intellectual 
property  rights  in  such  country. 

SEC  414.  FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  FOR  DEVELOP- 
MENT OF  PROGRAMS  TO  PROTECT  IN- 
TELLECTUAL PROPERTY  RIGHTS. 

Chapter  1  of  part  I  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 


"Btc.  129.  PRoncnoN  or  Ihtkllectual 
PioPSBTY  Rights.— (a)  The  Congress  finds 
that  the  adequate  protection  of  intellectual 
property  rights  should  be  an  important  ele- 
ment to  the  commercial,  market,  and  eco- 
nomic development  of  developing  countries 
encouraged  by  this  chapter. 

"(bXl)  The  President  is  authorized  to  fur- 
nish assistance,  after  consultation  with  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce,  on  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  he  may  determine,  for  pro- 
grams to  aid  less  developed  countries  in  de- 
veloping and  implementing  adequate  intel- 
lectual property  laws  and  in  developing 
their  own  indigenous  technology. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  of  Commerce,  acting 
through  the  Patent  and  Trademark  Office 
and  the  United  States  Copyright  Office, 
shall  identify  the  technical  assistance  needs 
of  less  developed  countries  under  this  sec- 
tion. 

"(c)  The  assistance  described  in  subsection 
(b)  shall— 

"(1)  help  provide  less  developed  countries 
with  the  resources  necessary  for  the  design, 
development,  administration,  implementa- 
tion, and  enforcement  of  a  system  of  intel- 
lectual property  laws; 

"(2)  emphasize  the  creation  of  a  capability 
within  the  developing  countries  to  engage  in 
indigenous  research  and  development  and  to 
generate  the  technologies  necessary  for 
their  economic  and  social  development; 

"(3)  help  build  intellectual  property  sys- 
tems necessary  for  a  domestic  environment 
capable  of  supporting  research  and  develop- 
ment; 

"(4)  expand  current  programs  to  aid  the 
development  of  the  research  and  develop- 
ment capability  itself.  In  exchange  for  ade- 
quate protection  of  all  forms  of  intellectual 
property,  for  foreign  as  well  as  domestic  in- 
novators; and 

"(5)  coordinate  bilateral  scientific  ex- 
change programs  with  the  public  and  pri- 
vate sector  to  help  stimulate  local  research 
and  development. 

"(d)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  chapter,  funds  appropriated  pursu- 
ant to  this  chapter  shall  be  available  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  section.". 

SEC  415.  UNITED  STATES  INTELLECTUAL  PROPER- 
TY  TRAINING  INSTITUTE. 

(a)  KSTABLISHMZNT      OF      INSTITUTE.— The 

Secretary  of  Commerce,  in  cooperation  with 
the  representatives  described  in  subsection 
(b).  shall  esUblish  the  United  SUtes  Intel- 
lectual Property  Training  Institute  (herein- 
after in  this  section  referred  to  as  the  "In- 
stitute"). 

(b)  BoAHS  OP  Institute.— The  Institute 
shall  be  directed  by  a  Board  including  repre- 
sentatives of — 

(1)  the  Department  of  Commerce; 

(2)  the  Patent  and  Trademark  Office; 

(3)  the  Copyright  Office; 

(4)  the  United  States  Trade  Representa- 
tive; 

(5)  the  United  States  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development;  and 

(6)  executives  of  United  States  corpora- 
tions which  need  protection  of  intellectual 
property  rights  in  domestic  and  foreign  op- 
erations, who  shall  be  designated  by  the 
Secretary  after  consultation  with  relevant 
industry  sector  advisory  committees  estab- 
lished pursuant  to  section  135  of  the  Trade 
Act  of  1974  (19  U.S.C.  2155). 

(c)  Purposes  op  the  Imstitute.- 

(I)  The  purpose  of  the  Institute  is  to  train 
individuals  of  developing  nations  in  both 
management  and  technical  skills  regarding 
the  protection  of  intellectual  property.  Such 
training  shall  Include  Individuals  who  are 


involved  in  patent  and  copyright  protections 
through  any  government  agencies  dealing 
with  such  protections. 

(2)  The  Institute  shall  provide  training 
which  may  include— 

(A)  recommendations  for  enforcement  of 
intellectual  property  laws; 

(B)  guidelines  for  the  adoption  of  such  an 
InteUectual  property  law,  provisions  of  a 
model  law,  or  suggestions  for  amendments 
to  any  such  existing  law;  and 

(C>  instruction  regarding  the  philosophy 
of  such  a  law  and  policy  considerations  in- 
volved in  the  adoption  or  amendment,  and 
enforcement  of  such  law. 

(d)  PiiiAifcnic.— 

(1)  The  Institute  shall  be  established,  sup- 
ported, and  maintained  by  nongovernmental 
fimds  and  financing.  No  Federal  funds  are 
authorized  by  this  section  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  establish,  support,  or  maintain  the 
Institute. 

(2)  Nothing  in  this  subsection  may  be  con- 
strued to  preclude  the  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development,  or  any  other  Federal 
agency  or  department,  from  participating  in 
the  activities  of  the  Institute  or  from 
making  loans  or  grants  to  the  Institute  that 
are  authorized  under  any  provision  of  law 
other  than  this  section. 

TITLE  V— NATIONAL  SECURITY 

SEC.  SOI.  IMPORTS  THAT  THREATEN  NATIONAL  SE- 
CUIUTY. 

(a)  In  General.— Subsection  (b)  of  section 
232  of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962  (19 
U.S.C.  1862)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "Upon  request"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "(1)  Upon  request", 

(2)  by  striking  out  ",  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce,". 

(3)  by  striking  out  "Secretary  of  the 
Treasury"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"Secretary  of  Commerce", 

(4)  by  striking  out  "within  one  year  after 
receiving  an  application  from  an  interested 
party  or  otherwise  beginning"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "by  no  later  than  the  date 
that  is  6  months  after  the  date  on  which  the 
Secretary  receives  a  request  for  an  Investi- 
gation under  this  section  or  on  which  the  in- 
vestigation otherwise  begins",  and 

(5)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraphs: 

"(2)(A)  The  Secretary  shall  immediately 
notify  the  Secretary  of  Defense  of  any  in- 
vestigation Initiated  under  paragraph  (1) 
with  respect  to  imports  of  an  article.  Upon 
receiving  such  notice,  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense shall  conduct  a  separate  defense  needs 
assessment  with  respect  to  such  article. 

"(B)  By  no  later  than  the  date  that  is  3 
months  after  the  date  on  which  the  investi- 
gation under  paragraph  ( 1 )  of  imports  of  an 
article  is  initiated,  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
shall  complete  the  defense  needs  assessment 
conducted  under  subparagraph  (A)  with  re- 
spect to  such  article  and  submit  to  the  Sec- 
retary a  report  on  the  assessment.  Such 
report  shall  be  submitted  by  the  Secretary 
to  the  President  with  (and  be  considered  a 
part  of)  the  report  that  the  Secretary  is  re- 
quired to  submit  to  the  President  under 
paragraph  (1). 

"(3XA)  The  report  submitted  by  the  Sec- 
retary under  paragraph  (1)  shall  Include  a 
written  statement  by  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense expressing  concurrence  or  disagree- 
ment with  the  findings  and  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Secretary  contained  in  such 
report  and  the  reasons  for  such  conciurence 
or  disagreement. 

"(B)  The  report  submitted  by  the  Secre- 
tary under  paragri4>h  (I),  or  any  portion  of 
such  report  (Including  the  report  submitted 


by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  under  para- 
graph (2XB)).  may  be  classified  only  If 
public  disclosure  of  such  report,  or  of  such 
portion  of  such  report,  would  clearly  be  det- 
rimental to  the  secxirity  of  the  United 
States. 

"(C)  Any  portion  of  the  report  submitted 
under  paragraph  ( 1 )  which— 

"(i)  is  not  classified  in  accordance  with 
subparagraph  (B).  and 

"(11)   is  not  proprietary  information  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (7XA), 
shall  be  published  in  the  Federal  Register. 

"(4MA)  The  President  shaU  take  action,  or 
refuse  to  take  action,  under  paragraph  (1) 
with  respect  to  any  report  submitted  under 
paragraph  (1)  by  no  later  than  the  date  that 
is  90  days  after  the  date  on  which  such 
report  is  submitted  to  the  President. 

"(B)  The  President  shall  make  a  written 
statement  of  the  reasons  why  the  President 
has  decided  to  take  action,  or  refused  to 
take  action,  under  paragitMjh  (1)  with  re- 
spect to  each  report  submitted  to  the  Presi- 
dent under  paragraph  (1).  Such  statement 
shall  be  included  in  the  report  published 
under  sul>section  (d).". 

(b>     C^LARITTIRG     AnEITDlfKIIT.— SubSeCtiOn 

(d)  of  section  232  of  the  Trade  Expansion 
Act  of  1962  (19  U.S.C.  1862)  U  amended  by 
inserting  "In  the  Federal  Register"  after 
"published". 

TITLE  VI— FORMULATION  OF  UNTTEO 
STATES  TRADE  POUCY 

SEC.  Ml.  TRADE  IMPACT  STATEMENTS. 

(a)  Department  and  Agency  Actions.— 

(1)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this 
subsection,  the  head  of  each  department 
and  agency  of  the  Federal  Government 
shall,  before  taking  any  major  action  that 
may  affect  international  trade— 

(A)  study  the  potential  Impact  such  action 
will  have  on— 

(i)  the  International  trade  of  the  United 
States,  and 

(U)  the  ability  of  United  SUtes  firms  to 
compete  in  foreign  maikete, 

(B)  prepare  a  detailed  sUtement  on  such 
study,  and 

(C)  make  such  sUtement  available  to  the 
public. 

(2)  In  the  case  of  emergency  action,  the 
sUtement  required  under  paragraph  (IXB) 
may  be  published  immediately  after  the  ac- 
tions affecting  international  trade  is  taken. 

(3)  The  provisions  of  this  subsection  shall 
not  apply  with  respect  to  actions  taken 
under  the  Trading  With  The  Enemy  Act. 

(4)  The  provisions  of  this  subsection  shall 
not  apply  to  actions  that  are  the  subject  of 
a  report  or  consulUtion  required  under  the 
Export  Administration  Act,  but  such  a 
report  or  consulUtion  shall  include  a  sUte- 
ment on  the  Impact  such  action  will  have 
on— 

(A)  the  international  trade  of  the  United 
SUtes,  and 

(B)  the  ability  of  the  United  SUtes  to 
compete  in  foreign  markete. 

(b)  Legislatiom.— The  head  of  each  de- 
partment and  agency  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment shall  include  with  any  reports  or 
recommendations  made  to  the  Congress  re- 
garding proposed  legislation,  a  detailed 
sUtement  of  the  Impact  of  such  legislation 
on— 

(1)  the  international  trade  of  the  United 
SUtes.  and 

(2)  the  ability  of  United  SUtes  firms  to 
compete  in  foreign  markeU. 
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%.  lUnONAL  nUDC  COUNCIL. 

(a)  !■  OBmuL.— Section  242  of  the  Trade 
»»rM«-««'  Act  of  1963  (IS  U.8.C.  1872)  is 
"""'i^H  to  read  aa  f oUowk 


"(a) 


.  NATIONAL  nUDK  COUNCIL. 

BRABuamiXR.— There  ia  hereby  es- 
tn  the  Kzecutive  Office  of  the 
Preiident  a  ooundl  to  be  known  as  the  Na- 
ttonal  Trade  Counetl  (hereafter  referred  to 
tn  thia  aection  aa  the  'Council'). 

"(b)  ICbobship.— The  Council  shall  be 
wwwpoaiwl  of — 

"(1)  the  President: 

"(2)  the  V\x  President; 

"(3)  the  Secretary  of  State: 

"(4)  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasiux. 

"(6)  the  Secretary  of  Defense: 

"(6)  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture: 

"(7)  the  Secretary  of  Commerce; 

"(S)  the  Secretary  of  Labor  and 

"(9)  the  United  Statea  Trade  RepresenU- 
tlve. 

"(c)  Piaamiiro  Omcsa.— The  President 
shall  preside  over  meetings  of  the  Council. 
In  the  President's  absence,  the  United 
Statea  Trade  Representative  shall  preside 
over  meetings  of  the  Council. 

"(d)  PDMcnoHa.— 

"(1)  The  Council  shall  advise  the  Presi- 
dent with  respect  to  the  integration  of  na- 
tional and  international  policies  relating  to 
trade  so  aa  to  enable  the  President  and  the 
departments  and  agencies  of  the  Federal 
Oovemment  to  cooperate  more  effectively 
in  matters  involving  international  trade. 

"(2)  In  addition  to  performing  such  other 
functlms  aa  the  President  may  direct,  for 
the  purposes  of  more  effectively  coordinat- 
ing the  twlides  and  functions  of  the  depart- 
ments and  agencies  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment relating  to  international  trade  and 
making  recommendations  to  the  President, 
the  CouncQ  shall,  subject  to  the  direction  of 
the  President— 

"(A)  assess  and  appraise  the  international 
trade  policies  (including  commodity  and 
direct  investment  matters)  and  internation- 
al trade  objectives  of  the  United  SUtes, 

"(B)  consider  policies  on  matters  of 
common  interest  to  the  departments  and 
agendea  of  the  Federal  Oovemment  con- 
cerned with  international  trade. 

"(C)  consider  the  relationship  between  the 
standard  of  living  in  the  United  States  and 
the  international  trade  policies  of  the 
United  Statea.  and 

"(D)  evaluate  the  effects  of  the  interna- 
tional trade  policies  and  objectives  of  the 
United  States  on  the  national  security. 

"(e)  SxArr.— The  United  States  Trade  Rep- 
resentative shall  provide  such  personnel  as 
staff  for  the  Council  as  are  necessary  to 
enable  the  Councfl  to  carry  out  the  func- 
tions of  the  CouncO. 

"(f)  CovsuLTATioii.— In  carrying  out  the 
functions  of  the  Council,  each  member  of 
the  CouncQ  shall  consult  with— 

"(1)  ctnnmlttees  established  to  advise  the 
department,  agency,  or  office  of  which  such 
member  is  the  head, 

"(3)  advisory  committees  established 
under  aection  135  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974 
(19  UJB.C.  3155).  and 

"(3)  other  representatives  of  the  private 
sector. 

"(g)  RacomiKNSATioira  and  Rkports.— The 
Councfl  shall,  from  time  to  time,  make  such 
recommendations  and  such  reports  to  the 
President  as  ttie  Council  considers  to  be  ap- 
propriate or  as  the  President  may  request.". 

(b)  "nuM  PoucT  CoiiiiiTTKE.— The  Trade 
Policy  Committee  ahall  terminate  on  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 


SEC  IN.  NATIONAL  TRADE  DATA  BANK. 

(a)  National  Trade  Data  ComtiTTEE.- 

(1)  There  is  hereby  esUbllshed  the  "Na- 
tional Trade  Data  Committee"  (hereafter  in 
this  section  referred  to  as  the  "Commlt- 
tee")L 

(2)  The  Conunlttee  shall  consist  of— 

(A)  the  United  States  Trade  Representa- 
tive. 

(B)  the  Commissioners  of  the  United 
Statss  International  Trade  Commission. 

(C)  the  Secretary  of  Conunerce. 
<D)  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
(E>  the  Secretary  of  State,  and 

(F)  the  Director  of  Central  Intelligence. 

(3)  The  chairman  of  the  United  States 
International  Trade  Commission  shall  be 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee. 

(b)  FVnctions.— 

(1)  The  Conunlttee  shall,  through  coordi- 
nation of  the  actions  of  the  agencies  of  the 
Federal  Governments 

(A>  establish  and  maintain  a  National 
Trade  Data  Bank, 

(B)  provide  for  the  analysis  of  information 
in  the  National  Trade  Data  Bank, 

(C)  disseminate  such  information  in  a 
timeb'  manner  to  business  firms  in  the  pri- 
vate sector  that  are  engaged  In  export  relat- 
ed activities,  and 

(D>  coordinate  the  gathering  and  dlssemi- 
natioti  of  commercial  information  relating 
to  international  trade  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

(2)  The  National  Trade  Data  Bank  which 
is  required  to  be  established  under  para- 
graph (1)  may  consist  of  economic  and  trade 
data  collected  by  the  Federal  Government, 
inclu<ling  (but  not  limited  to)— 

(A)  information  on  each  foreign  country 
such  as— 

(I)  the  general  economic  conditions  and 
demographics, 

(ii)  common  business  practices, 
(ill)  tariffs  and  trade  barriers,  and 
(iv>  other  laws  and  regiilatlons  regarding 
imports  and  licensing; 

(B)  information  on  specific  industrial  sec- 
tors Within  each  foreign  country  such  as— 

(i)  alze  of  the  market, 

(II)  distribution  of  products, 

(III)  competition, 

(iv)  applicable  laws,  regulations,  specifica- 
tions, and  standards, 
(v)  consultants, 

(vi)  appropriate  government  officials,  and 
<vll)  trade  associations; 

(C)  Information  on  specific  business  op- 
portunities in  each  foreign  country; 

(D>  general  import  and  export  data  for 
the  United  States  and  for  each  foreign 
country; 

(E)  industry  specific  Import  and  export 
data  for  each  foreign  country; 

(F)  product  and  service  specific  import 
and  export  data  for  the  United  States; 

(G)  market  penetration  ratios  for  imports 
to  the  United  States  and  country  of  origin 
for  imports  to  the  United  States; 

(H)  rank  ordered  national  destinations  for 
exports  of  the  United  States; 

(I)  exchange  rates  of  all  foreign  curren- 
cies; 

(J)  market  research,  including  industry 
and  demographic  trends  for  each  foreign 
country  with  lists  of  marketing  contacts  and 
lists  of  foreign  firms; 

(K)  product  and  process  patent,  copyright, 
trademark,  and  mask  work  (wittiin  the 
meaning  of  section  901  of  title  17,  United 
States  Code)  information  for  each  nation 
for  at  least  the  2  most  recent  years; 

(L)  general  labor  market  information; 

(M)  internationally  comparable  wage 
ratea; 


(N)  foreign  and  domestic— 
(i)  uneat>loyment  rates; 
(11)  availability  of  skilled  and  professional 
workers; 
(ill)  hlriag  and  firing  restrictions;  and 
(iv)  labor  productivity  trends; 

(0)  comparative  international  tax  rate  in- 
formation; 

(P)  export  financing  information,  includ- 
ing the  avaUabllity  of  funds  for  United 
States  exporters  and  foreign  competitors; 

(Q)  infcrmatlon  regarding  the  trade  ac- 
tions of  foreign  governments; 

(R)  infcrmatlon  concerning  capital  mar- 
kets, intenest  rates,  and  the  cost  and  avail- 
ability of  capital; 

(S)  National  Input  and  Output  Tables 
compiled  by  the  Department  of  Commerce 
for  the  United  States  and  other  nations;  and 

(T)  any  other  information  that  the  Com- 
mittee determines  to  be  useful  in  carrying 
out  the  purposes  of  this  section. 

(3)  The  National  Trade  Data  Bank  wliich 
is  required  to  be  established  under  para- 
graph (1)  shall— 

(A)  be  designed  to  utilize  state-of-the-art 
data  processing  and  retrieval  equipment  in 
monitoring,  organizing,  analyzing,  and  dis- 
seminating the  Information  described  in 
paragraph  (2), 

(B)  use  the  most  effective  and  meaningful 
means  of  organizing  and  making  such  infor- 
mation available  to— 

(i)  United  States  business  firms, 

(ii)  United  States  workers, 

(Hi)  Unitjed  States  industry  associations, 

(iv)  United  States  agricultural  interests, 

(v)  State  and  local  economic  development 

agencies,  and 
(vi)  other  Interested  United  States  persons 

who  could  benefit  from  such  information, 

and 

(C)  be  of  such  quality  and  in  such  form  as 
to  assist  coordinated  trade  strategies  for  the 
United  States. 

(4)  The  National  Trade  Data  Bank  estab- 
lished pursuant  to  paragraph  ( 1 )  shall— 

(A)  collect  and  disseminate- 

(i)  infor*iation  on  service  sector  economic 
activity  tkat  is  at  least  as  complete  and 
timely  as  Information  on  economic  activity 
in  the  menchandise  sector,  and 

(ii)  a  broad  base  of  monthly  information 
on  the  service  sector  of  the  economy,  and 

(B)  provide— 

(i)  a  new  benchmark  survey  of  unaffili- 
ated servioe  transactions,  including  (but  not 
limited  to)— 

(1)  banking  services, 

(II)  computer  software  services, 

(III)  brokerage  services, 

(IV)  transportation  services, 

(V)  travol  services, 

(VI)  engineering  services,  and 

(VII)  coastruction  services,  and 

(11)  an  index  of  leading  indicators  which 
includes  measurement  of  service  sector  ac- 
tivity in  direct  proportion  to  the  contribu- 
tion of  thie  service  sector  to  the  gross  na- 
tional product  of  the  United  States. 

(5)  The  National  Trade  Data  Bank  estab- 
lished puisuant  to  paragraph  (1)  shall  not 
include  anor  information— 

(A)  which  is  collected  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  connection  with  any  investiga- 
tion, and 

(B)  the  disclosure  of  which  to  the  public  is 
prohibited  under  any  other  provision  of  law. 

(6)  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
section,  the  Committee  shall  consult  with— 

(A)  adviaory  committees  established  under 
section  135  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974  (19 
U.S.C.  2156).  and 


(B)  other  representatives  of  the  private 
sector. 

(c)  CooRSATioN.— Each  Federal  depart- 
ment and  agency  shall  cooperate  with  the 
Committee  by  making  information  available 
for  assimilation  into  the  National  Trade 
Data  Bank. 

(d)  Rkports.- By  no  later  than  December 
31  of  each  calendar  year,  the  Committee 
shall  submit  a  report  to  Congress— 

(A)  assessing  the  current  quality,  compre- 
hensiveness, and  public  and  private  accessi- 
bility of  trade  data: 

(B)  describing  actions  taken  pursuant  to 
this  section,  particularly— 

(I)  actions  taken  during  the  3-month 
period  beginning  on  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act  to  provide  the  new  t>enchmark 
survey  described  in  subsection  (b)(4XBKi). 
and 

(II)  action  taken  during  the  1-year  period 
beginning  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act  to  provide  the  Information  on  services 
described  in  subparagraphs  (A)  and  (B)(li) 
of  subsection  (b)(4). 

(C)  describing  actions  planned  to  be  taken 
pursuant  to  this  section; 

(D)  recommending  executive  and  legisla- 
tive actions  which  would  ensure  that  United 
States  citizens  and  firms  obtain  access  to 
the  data  banks  of  foreign  countries  that  is 
similar  to  the  access  provided  foreign  citi- 
zens and  firms  to  the  National  Trade  Data 
Bank  established  pursuant  to  subsection 
(b)(1);  and 

(E)  recommending  other  legislative  ac- 
tions which  further  the  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion. 

(e)  Coordination  With  OmcR  or  Intor- 
IIATION.— Section  3518  of  title  44,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(f)  The  provisions  of  this  chapter  shall 
not  apply  with  respect  to— 

"(1)  economic  and  trade  data  described  in 
section  603(b)  of  the  Omnibus  Trade  Act  of 
1986  and  any  other  economic  or  trade  data 
which  the  National  Trade  Data  Committee 
determines  to  include  in  the  National  Trade 
Data  Bank  established  under  section 
603(b)(l)of  such  Act, 

"(2)  any  actions  taken  by  the  National 
Trade  Data  Committee  under  the  authority 
of  section  603  of  such  Act,  and 

"(3)  any  actions  taken  by  any  officers  or 
employees  of  the  Federal  Government  in  co- 
operating with  requests  made  by  the  Na- 
tional Trade  Data  Committee  for  the  pur- 
poses of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 603  of  such  Act.". 

TITLE  VII— AGRICULTURE 

SEC  701.  CRISIS  IN  AGRICULTURAL  TRADE. 

(a)  Findings.— Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  United  States  agricultural  exports  de- 
clined by  more  than  37  percent  since  1981, 
from  $43.8  billion  per  year  to  $27.5  billion 
per  year, 

(2)  the  United  States'  market  share  of  ag- 
ricultural commodities  and  products  has 
dropped  worldwide  by  28  percent  during  the 
last  5  years; 

(3)  for  the  first  time  in  15  years,  the 
United  States  Incurred  monthly  agricultural 
trade  deficits  in  1986; 

(4)  the  loss  of  $1  billion  in  United  SUtes 
agricultural  exports  causes  the  loss  of  35,000 
agricultural  Jobs  and  the  loss  of  60,000  non- 
agricultural  Jobs; 

(5)  the  loss  of  agricultural  exports  threat- 
ens family  farms; 

(6)  increasing  exports  is  vital  to  the  finan- 
cial well-being  of  the  farm  sector  and  to  in- 
creasing farm  income:  and 


(7)  a  significant  cause  of  the  loss  of  United 
States  agricultural  ex{x>rts  are  changes  in 
world  agricultural  markets,  including  the 
addition  of  new  exporting  nations  and  inno- 
vations in  agricultural  technology. 

(b)  Policy.— It  is  the  poUcy  of  the  United 
SUtes— 

(1)  to  increase  agricultural  exports: 

(2)  to  recapture  the  market  share  lost  by 
the  United  SUtes  in  agricultural  trade; 

(3)  to  aggressively  support  programs  to 
make  United  SUtes  exports  more  competi- 
tive abroad,  including  the  agricultural 
export  enhancement  program  esUblished 
under  section  1127  of  the  Pood  Security  Act 
of  1985  (7  U.S.C.  1736V); 

(4)  to  win  back  its  traditional  market 
share  in  agricultural  commodities  by  provid- 
ing credit  and  direct  assistance  to  enhance 
exports  on  a  market-by-market  basis  until 
that  objective  is  achieved; 

(5)  to  Increase  agricultural  exports  by 
challenging  before  negotiating  panels  of  the 
General  Agreement  and  Tariffs  and  Trade 
(hereinafter  in  this  title  referred  to  as 
"GATT")  barriers  to  agricultural  trade  that 
are  illegal  under,  or  Inconsistent  with,  the 
GATT; 

(6)  to  aggressively  respond  to  changes  in 
world  agricultural  market  conditions  and  to 
increase  exports  and  farm  Income; 

(7)  to  reduce  expensive  agricultural  sup- 
port programs  tn  a  manner  that  ensures  a 
strong  domestic  agricultural  economy,  in- 
creased exports,  and  the  vitality  of  the 
family  farm  and  is  consistent  with  efforts  to 
reduce  the  Federal  budget  deficit; 

(8)  to  not  reduce  farm  support  programs 
unilaterally; 

(9)  to  support  farm  programs  at  current  or 
increased  levels,  if  necessary,  to  promote  ex- 
ports and  maintain  a  competitive  world  posi- 
tion; 

(10)  to  reduce  price  supports  and  export 
subsidies  only  if  trading  partners  of  the 
United  SUtes  cooperate  in  a  multilateral  ar- 
rangement to  reduce  government  agricultur- 
al expenditures;  and 

(11)  to  increase  competitive  agricultural 
exports  to  Japan,  including  high  value- 
added  processed  commodities. 

SEC  702.  COMMODITIES  FOR  COOPERATOR  ORGA- 
NIZA-nONS. 

(a)  Availability.— The  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture may  make  available  to  cooperator 
organizations  commodities  acquired  by  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 

(b)  Use.— A  cooperator  organization  sliall 
use  commodities  acquired  under  subsection 
(a)  to  esUbllsh  demonstration  projects  de- 
signed to  expand  markets  for  United  SUtes 
agricultural  commodities  and  products. 

SEC  703.  PERSONNEL  OF  THE  FOREIGN  AGRICUL- 
TURAL SERVICE. 

(a)  Authorized  Personnel  Level. — 

( 1)  To  ensure  that  the  various  agricultural 
export  programs  of  the  United  SUtes  are 
carried  out  in  an  effective  manner,  the  au- 
thorized number  of  personnel  for  the  FV}r- 
eign  Agricultural  Service  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  (hereafter  in  this  title  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "Service")  shall  not  be  less 
than  850  full-time  employees  during  each  of 
the  fiscal  years  1987,  1988,  and  1989. 

(2)  It  is  the  sense  of  Congress  that  the 
personnel  level  authorized  under  paragraph 
( 1 )  should  make  it  feasible  for  employees  of 
the  Service  to  devote  greater  resources  to 
developing  markets  for  United  SUtes  agri- 
cultural commodities  and  products. 

(b)  Agricultural  Attaches.— 

(1)  An  attache  of  the  Service  who  is  reas- 
signed from  abroad  to  the  United  SUtes 
shall  be  assigned  to  a  regional  office  of  the 


Department  of  Agriculture,  for  at  least  the 
l&O-day  period  beginning  on  the  date  of  the 
reassignment,  to  counsel  agricultural  pro- 
ducers on  means  of  Increasing  exports  and 
a^cultural  market  development  and  pro- 
motional activities. 

(2)  The  Administrator  of  the  Service  shall 
ensure  that  at  least  60  percent  of  the  per- 
sonnel resource  time  of  agricultural  at- 
taches of  the  Service  who  are  sUtioned 
abroad  shall  be  devoted  to  market  develop- 
ment and  promotional  activities  for  United 
SUtes  agricultural  commodities  and  prod- 
ucts. 

SEC  704.  CONTRACTING  AUmOIUTY  TO  EXPAND 
AGRICULTURAL  EXPORT  MARKETS. 

(a)  In  General.- The  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture may  contract  with  an  individual  for 
services  to  be  performed  outside  the  United 
SUtes  as  the  Secretary  determines  neces- 
sary or  vpropriate  for  carrying  out  pro- 
grams and  activities  to  maintain,  develop,  or 
enhance  export  markets  for  United  States 
agricultural  commodities  and  products. 

(b)  Not  Ekplotees  op  the  Unitrd 
States.— Such  an  individual  shall  not  be  re- 
garded as  an  officer  or  employee  of  the 
United  SUtes  under  any  law,  including  any 
law  administered  by  the  Office  of  Personnel 
Management. 

SEC.  70S.  OFFICE  OF  INTERNATIONAL  MARKET  DE- 
VELOPMENT AND  EXPORT  PROMO- 
TION. 

(a)  DEFiNrnoNS.— As  used  in  this  section: 

(1)  The  term  'Director'  means  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Office  appointed  under  subsec- 
tion (c). 

(2)  The  term  'Office'  means  the  Office  of 
International  Market  Development  and 
Export  Promotion  esUblished  under  subsec- 
tion (b). 

(b)  Establishment.— There  is  established, 
within  the  Service,  an  Office  of  Internation- 
al Market  Development  and  Export  Promo- 
tion to  coordinate  all  market  development, 
promotional,  export  enhancement,  export 
credit,  and  targeted  export  assistance  pro- 
grams, including  such  programs  established 
under  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development 
and  Assistance  Act  of  1954  (7  U.S.C.  1691  et 
seq.),  section  416  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1949  (7  U.S.C.  1431),  and  title  XI  of  the 
Food  Security  Act  of  1985  (Public  Law  99- 
198:  99  SUt.  1465).  ... 

(c)  Director.- The  Office  shall  be  under 
the  direction  and  supervision  of  a  Director, 
appointed  by  and  reporUble  to  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Service. 

(d)  Duties.— The  Office  shall— 

(1)  coordinate  all  programs  referred  to  in 
subsection  (b); 

(2)  create  market  development  strategies; 

(3)  monitor  market  development  activities 
of  foreign  countries  and  businesses; 

(4)  assess  the  effectiveness  of  current 
market  development  programs  conducted  by 
the  United  SUtes; 

(5)  coordinate  a  program  within  the  Serv- 
ice— 

(A)  to  employ  on  a  short-term  basis  pri- 
vate sector  individuals  who  are  experts  in 
market  development;  and 

(B)  to  permit  employees  of  the  Service  to 
develop  new  market  development  expertise 
by  working  in  the  private  sector; 

(6)  provide  an  annual  report  to  Congress, 
in  accordance  with  subsection  (e); 

(7)  esUblish  a  quality  monitoring  unit,  In 
accordance  with  subsection  (f );  and 

(8)  esUblish  a  program  evaluation  unit,  in 
accordance  with  subsection  (g). 

(e)  Reports.— Not  later  than  September 
30  of  each  year,  the  Office  shall  provide  to 
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Um  Oanmlttee  on  Agriculture  of  the  House 
of  Rapt— ntatlres  and  the  Committee  on 


SBC  W.  TRADE  SHOWS  AND  BXHIBmONS. 

(a)  Authorization  op  Appropriations.- 


(b)  CoMTosinoM.- The  Committee  shall 
l>e  compoaed  of  30  members  that  shall  in- 
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Um  Oomnlttae  on  Agriculture  of  the  Houae 
of  RgpnwnUttTM  ind  the  Committee  on 
Acricnttnre.  Nutzttloii.  and  Forestry  of  the 
flmiMtr  ■  irrinrt  tliit  rnntilni 

(1)  in  tlie  caae  of  tbe  fint  annual  report,  a 
r^Mrt  on  tbe  potential  for  new  market  de- 
vdopnoit  tlbnmA  obtained  through  in- 
cnaMd  eootiefatlop  between  the  States  and 
tlie  VMaral  Oovenunent; 

(S)  r»ttmKn,»nAm*itmim  for  Improving 
united  states  market  development  pro- 
abnad  and  eatabllahing  new  pro- 


(3)  an  ■MiMiiifiit  of  the  Impact  of  United 
Btatea  and  f (»elgn  market  development  pro- 


(4)  a  report  aa  the  progreia  of  implement- 
toe  tbe  r»i<tmKTKmnAm*uw<M  of  the  Office  for 
improving  market  development  programs; 

(5)  '»«««'««—''*«**'»*■  for  improving  cur- 
rent tnuie  lead  actlvitlea  conducted  by  the 
Serrloe.  fpurtally  the  distribution  of  leads 
and  follow-up  by  tbe  Service:  and 

«)  an  evaluatfcm  of  the  effectiveness  of 
agricultural  trade  of ftoes  and  the  need  for 
«*"«««'  staffing  of  the  offices.  esUbllsh- 
ment  of  new  offtces.  and  the  shifting  of  ex- 
isting otfioes  to  meet  changing  world  mar- 
kets. 

(f)  QUAUTT  llOIIITOaillG  UinT.— 

(1)  There  is  established,  within  the  Office, 
a  unit  to  monitor  the  quality  of  agricultural 
oommodttles  exported  fn»i  the  United 
States. 

(2)  The  unit  abaU— 

(A)  act  as  a  liaison  with  the  Federal  Grain 
Inspection  Service,  private  United  States  ex- 
porten,  foreign  governments,  and  United 
States  agricultural  attaches  overseas: 

(B)  serve  as  the  principle  organization  for 
receiving  and  resptmding  to  complaints 
about  the  Quality  of  United  States  exiwrts 
of  agricultural  commodities;  and 

(C)  identify  problems  in  foreign  markets 
notmrmlng  the  quality  of  United  States 
commodities  and  ensure  that  notice  of  the 
problems  is  provided  to  relevant  private 
sector  and  governmental  entities  for  quick 
response  and  follow-up. 

(g)  PlOaBAM  EVALUATIOII  UHIT.— 

(1)  There  is  established,  within  the  Offlce. 
a  unit  to  evaluate  the  overall  effectiveness 
of  the  market  develoi»nent  and  promotional 
aettvlttes  and  programs  of  the  Service. 

(3)  The  unit  shall  be  under  the  direction 
and  supervision  of  a  Director,  appointed  by 
and  reportable  to  the  Undersecretary  for 
International  Affairs  and  Commodity  Pro- 


(3)  Not  later  than  September  30  of  each 
year,  tbe  unit  shall  provide  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  the  Cmnmittee  on  Agricul- 
ture, Nutrition,  and  Forestry  of  the  Senate 
a  reiwrt  that  describes  the  overall  effective- 
ness of  the  activities  and  programs  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (1).  including— 

(A)  a  description  of  the  goals  and  objec- 
tives of  the  Service  for  all  marlLet  develop- 
ment activities,  wtpedally  the  cooperator 
program  and  the  targeted  export  assistance 
program:  and 

(B)  an  assessment  of  the  effectiveness  of 
tbe  programs,  based  on  the  goals  and  objec- 
tives. 

8K.  TW.  NCW  MABEKT  DKVELOPMEm. 

Not  leas  than  50  percent  of  the  Increase  In 
tbe  am<wmt  of  funds  appropriated  for  the 
Servioe  for  fiscal  year  1987,  over  the  amount 
of  funds  appropriated  for  the  Service  for 
fiscal  year  IMS,  shall  be  used  by  the  Service 
to  create  new  markets  for  United  States  ag- 
ricultural commodities  and  products  In  de- 
veloping markets. 


8BC  TT.  TSADE  SHOWS  AND  KXHIBmONS. 

(a)  AUTHORIZATIOM    OF    AprBOPUATIOHS.— 

There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$8,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1987  for  trade 
shows  and  exhibitions  conducted  by  the 
Service. 

(b)  Use  op  Ihckzaskd  Fdhdiho.— 

(1)  The  Increased  amount  of  funds  appro- 
priated for  the  shows  and  exhibitions  for 
fiscal  year  1987,  over  the  amount  of  funds 
appropriated  for  the  shows  and  exhibitions 
for  fiscal  year  1988,  shall  be  used— 

(A)  to  Increase  the  number  of  shows  and 
exhibitions: 

(B)  to  target  the  shows  and  exhibitions  at 
newly  developing  markets: 

(C)  to  provide  more  variety  in  shows  and 
exhibitions;  and 

(D)  to  upgrade  the  quality  of  United 
States  representations  at  shows  and  exhibi- 
tions such  that  the  quality  at  least  equals 
that  of  United  States  competitors. 

(2)  Not  less  than  50  percent  of  the  In- 
crease in  the  amount  of  funds  appropriated 
for  the  shows  and  exhibitions  for  fiscal  year 
1087,  over  the  amount  of  funds  appropri- 
ated for  the  shows  and  exhibitions  for  fiscal 
year  1986,  shall  be  used  to  conduct  shows 
and  exhibitions  In  newly  developing  mar- 
kets. 

(3)  Not  less  than  50  percent  of  the  in- 
crease In  the  amount  of  funds  appropriated 
for  tbe  shows  and  exhibitions  for  fiscal  year 
1987,  over  the  amount  of  funds  appropri- 
ated tor  the  shows  and  exhibitions  for  fiscal 
year  1988,  shall  be  used  to  Increase  United 
States  exports  of  value-added  agricultural 
products. 

SEC  718.  program  MANAGEMENT  AND  SUPPORT. 

Thtre  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$10,9TO,000  for  fiscal  year  1987  for  program 
management  and  support  activities  of  the 
Servlee,  including  programs  established 
under  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development 
and  Assistance  Act  of  1954  (7  U.S.C.  1691  et 
seq.),  section  416  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1949  (7  U.S.C.  1431).  and  title  XI  of  the 
Food  Security  Act  of  1985  (PubUc  Law  99- 
198:  99  SUt.  1465). 

SEC.  TH.  MARKET  PROMOTION  AND  TRADE  DEVEL- 
OPMENT. 

(a)  AuTHORiZATioif  OP  Apfbopriations.— 
There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$30,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1987  for  market 
promotion  and  trade  development  activities 
of  the  Service. 

(b>  Value- Asdkd  ahd  High  Quautt  Prod- 
ucts.—The  Administrator  of  the  Service 
shall  use  a  portion  of  the  Increased  amount 
of  funds  appropriated  for  the  activities  for 
fiscal  year  1987,  over  the  amount  of  funds 
apprgprlated  for  the  activities  for  fiscal 
year  1986,  to  provide  adequate  staff  for- 

(1)  the  development  of  markets  for  high 
value-added  products:  and 

(2)  the  Improvement  of  the  quality  of  agri- 
cultiral  commodities  and  products  exported 
abroad. 

SEC  n*.  EXPORT  MARKET  DEVELOPMENT  ADVISO- 
RY COMMirfKE. 

(a)  EsTABUSHURT.— There  is  established, 
within  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  an 
Export  Market  Development  Advisory  Com- 
mittge— 

(1)  to  review  all  agricultural  market  devel- 
opment and  export  enhancement  programs 
and  activities  conducted  by  the  United 
States;  and 

(2)  to  make  recommendations  to  the  Un- 
dersecretary for  International  Affairs  and 
Commodity  Programs  of  the  Service  for  the 
improvement  of  the  programs  and  activities. 


(b)  CoMTosiTioM.- The  Committee  shall 
be  composed  of  30  members  that  shall  in- 
clude— 

(Da  megiber  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives with  expertise  in  such  programs  and 
activities,  appointed  by  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  aftgr  consultation  with  the  Minority 
Leader  of  the  House: 

(2)  a  member  of  the  Senate  with  expertise 
in  such  pfograms  and  activities,  appointed 
by  the  President  Pro  Tempore  of  the 
Senate,  on  recommendation  of  the  Majority 
and  Minority  Leaders  of  the  Senate: 

(3)  the  Secretary  of  SUte; 

(4)  the  secretary  of  tbe  Treasurr. 

(5)  the  Secretary  of  Commerce: 

(6)  the  United  States  Trade  Representa- 
Uve; 

(7)  the  Undersecretary  for  International 
Affairs  and  Commodity  Programs  of  the 
Service,  who  shall  chair  the  Committee: 

(8)  the  Administrator  of  the  Agency  for 
Intematlohal  Development;  and 

(9)  other  members  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, from  among  Individuals  in  the  United 
States  agricultund  export,  production, 
transportalUon.  and  processing  sectors. 

(C)  ASMUnSTXATIOII.- 

(1)  The  Committee  shall  be  subject  to  the 
Federal  Advisory  Committee  Act  (5  UJ3.C. 
App.  2). 

(3)  The  Committee  shall  conduct  meetings 
at  least  quarterly.  The  meetings  shall  be 
conducted  in  public.  A  full  and  complete 
record  of  the  meetings  shall  be  made  avaU- 
able  to  tha  public. 

SuiocAair  op  thk  Ommibus  Trabb  Act  op 
1987— FBK0ART  5.  1987 

Section  1:  Short  Title.- The  short  title  of 
the  bill  it,  "The  Omnibus  Trade  Act  of 
1987." 

Section  t:  Table  of  Contents. 

Section  S:  Purposes.- The  purposes  of  the 
Act  are  to  authorize  negotiation  of  recipro- 
cal trade  agreements,  strengthen  U.S  trade 
laws,  improve  management  of  U.S.  trade 
strategy  and,  by  these  means,  to  improve 
standards  of  living  in  the  United  States. 

TTTLX  I— AUTHORITT  TO  mCOTIATK  TRADE 
ACS 
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Trade  negotiating  authority  is  made  the 
first  title  Of  the  bill  because  this  subject  has 
traditionally  been  the  most  Important  in 
trade  bills  and  offers  the  greatest  opportu- 
nity for  Improvements  in  U.S.  living  stand- 
ards. 

Section  101.  Congressional  Fbidings.— 
This  section  sets  forth  findings  that  support 
a  delegation  of  negotiating  authority  to  the 
President.  It  is  based  upon  the  "findings" 
that  served  as  the  predicate  for  the  Trade 
Act  of  1974.  but  it  has  new  elements,  reflect- 
ing changod  conditions  in  the  United  States 
and  world  economics. 

Sectiim  102.  Definitions.- This  section 
provides  necessary  technical  matters. 

Section  103.  Authority  for  Intemational 
Trade  Negotiations.— Subsection  (a)  author- 
izes the  lYesident  to  negotiate  multilateral 
trade  agreements.  The  authority  covers 
tariff,  as  well  as  non-tariff  matters.  The  au- 
thority is  for  10  years,  beginning  on  either 
January  3,  1988  or  the  date  of  enactment  of 
the  bill,  whichever  is  later. 

Subsection  (b)  creates  separate  authority 
for  bilateral  trade  agreement  negotiations, 
subject  to  the  general  limitations  on  negoti- 
ating authority  contained  in  this  Title,  such 
as  the  reQuirements  for  trade  agreements 
set  forth  to  sulMection  (c).  l>elow. 

Subsection  (c).  in  addition  to  placing  the 
10-year  time  limit  on  negotiating  authority. 


sets  out  prerequisites  for  all  trade  agree- 
ments negotiated  by  the  President  under 
this  authority.  The  first  requirement  is  that 
where  the  President  finds  "state  trading," 
he  determines  that  action  under  the  trade 
agreement  will  be  conducted  In  accordance 
with  "commercial  considerations,"  a  term 
used  In  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs 
and  Trade  (GATT).  The  second  requirement 
is  that  the  agreements  carry  out  one  or 
more  of  the  negotiating  objectives  set  out  In 
section  105.  In  addition,  agreements  must 
provide  for  mutiutUy  beneficial  economic 
opportunities,  must  be  enforceable,  and 
must  complement  and  reinforce  existing 
agreements  where  appropriate  and  possible. 
The  last  requirement  is  Intended  to  assure 
that  bilateral  trade  agreements  reinforce 
and  expand  on  multilateral  agreements.  Fi- 
nally, the  section  requires  the  President  to 
consult  with  Congress  on  every  step  of  nego- 
tiating, implementing,  and  enforcing  these 
agreements. 

Section  104.  Implementing  Procedures.— 
This  section  sets  out  a  new,  three-step  pro- 
cedure for  approving  and  Implementing 
trade  agreements.  This  procedure  uses  the 
Constitutional  power  of  each  House  of  Con- 
gress to  create  its  own  rules  to  give  expedit- 
ed legislative  consideration  to  biUs  imple- 
menting trade  agreements  negotiated  under 
this  Title.  This  is  intended  to  encourage  ex- 
tensive consultation  by  the  Executive 
Branch  with  the  Congress  on  trade. 

Step  1:  Statement  on  Trade  Policy.— The 
first  step  in  this  procedure  is  the  submission 
of  a  detailed  "Statement  of  Trade  Policy" 
by  the  President.  The  statement  must  in- 
clude, at  a  minifniiTn,  a  Statement  of  Admin- 
istration policy  on  the  following  matters: 

(1)  General  Trade  Policy.— The  statement 
must  address  at  least  five  aspects  of  trade 
policy,  namely,  current  trade  policies  re- 
garding agricultural  trade;  import  sensitive 
Industries;  the  exchange  rate  value  of  the 
U.S.  dollar  the  trade-distorting  impact  of 
LDC  balance  of  payments  deficits;  and  U.S. 
and  foreign  government  economic  interven- 
tions that  have  effects  on  international 
trade. 

(2)  Policy  Toward  Export  Sectors.— The 
statement  must  identify  those  sectors  where 
the  United  States  is  a  major  world  exporter 
and  those  sectors  where  exix>rt  expansion  is 
likely  and  describe  what  policies,  if  any, 
might  affect  the  strength  of  those  sectors. 
This  section  of  the  statement  must  include 
an  evaluation  of  the  potential  of  foreign 
producers  in  the  sectors  identified. 

(3)  Policy  Toward  Import-Sensitive  Indus- 
tries.— The  statement  must  identify  those 
sectors  which  are  experiencing  import  com- 
petition, or  may  in  the  future,  that  would 
cause  major  adjustments,  such  as  significant 
unemplosrment,  a  need  for  relocation,  major 
investment,  new  manufacturing  methods,  or 
reduced  profits.  It  must  descrilM  the  policies 
and  potential  exports  of  nations  where 
major  competitors  are  located,  as  well  as  the 
policies  of  the  Administration  that  will 
affect  the  competitiveness  of  those  indus- 
tries. 

(4)  Related  Policies.— The  statement 
must  set  forth  the  relationship  between 
trade  In  goods  and  other  international  eco- 
nomic issues,  including  at  a  minimum  the 
magnitude  of  changes  in  the  relative  values 
of  the  major  currencies  (and  those  curren- 
cies pegged  or  tied  to  the  UjS.  dollar)  inter- 
national exchange  of  technology,  interna- 
tional investment,  and  Intemational  services 
transactions,  as  well  as  Administration  poli- 
cies for  each  of  these  matters. 

(5)  DsvKLonira  Couhtries.— The  state- 
ment must  identify  the  main  developments 


in  developing  coimtries'  economies  that 
have  an  Impact  upon  the  standard  of  living 
in  the  United  States,  and  the  Administra- 
tion's proposed  actions  with  regard  to  each 
of  these.  This  part  of  the  statement  must 
include,  but  need  not  be  limited  to,  develop- 
ing country  indebtedness,  developing  coun- 
try import,  export,  and  sectoral  policies,  de- 
veloping country  economic  policies,  and  de- 
veloping country  relationships  with  existing 
international  Institutions. 

(6)  Ihtermatioiial  EcoMOiac  Cooroiha- 
TioH.— The  statement  must  descrii>e  any 
agreements  or  other  evidence  that  the 
United  States  has  obtained  commitments 
from  Japan,  the  Federal  Republic  of  Ger- 
many, and  other  industrialized  countries 
with  large  current  account  surpluses  to  con- 
tribute to  balanced  world  economic  growth 
by  Increasing  the  share  of  non-petroleum 
goods  and  services  imported  into  their  re- 
spective countries. 

(7)  Trade  Agrekkkkts.— The  statement 
must  state  the  relationships  between  the 
policies  required  above  and  the  negotiations 
of  trade  agreements  the  Administration  ex- 
pects to  undertake  during  the  next  five 
years. 

Step  2:  CoHGRESSioNAL  Resolution.— 
Under  this  section,  such  statements  may  be 
submitted  whenever  the  President  chooses. 
Each  statement  must  be  accompanied  by 
the  introduction  of  a  concurrent  resolution, 
in  a  form  set  out  in  the  bill,  on  which  Con- 
gress must  act,  under  changes  in  the  rules 
of  the  two  Houses  that  are  also  part  of  this 
bill,  not  later  than  60  days  after  its  intro- 
duction on  a  straight  up-or-down  vote  (the 
"fast- track"). 

Step  3:  Fast-Track  for  Trade  Agreb- 
MERTs.— If  Congress  approves  the  state- 
ment, then  the  President  Is  privileged  to 
submit  trade  agreements  negotiated  under 
this  Title  for  fast-track  Congressional  con- 
sideration for  a  five-year  period,  beginning 
on  the  date  the  concurrent  resolution 
passes.  Under  this  provision,  the  President 
would  be  able  to  submit  trade  agreements 
for  fast-track  consideration  through  the 
date  six  months  after  the  termination  of  his 
general  authority  to  enter  Into  trade  agree- 
ments, provided  that  a  conciirrent  resolu- 
tion approving  his  trade  policy  statement  is 
in  effect. 

This  system  is  intended  to  assiue  close 
consultation  on  trade  between  the  Adminis- 
tration and  Congress.  It  Is  anticipated  the 
Administration  would  consult,  as  in  the 
past,  on  each  trade  agreement  submitted 
under  the  "fast- trade,"  and  that,  further, 
the  Administration  would  consult  closely 
with  the  Congress  t>efore  submitting  the 
"Statement  of  Trade  Policy."  The  concur- 
rent resolution  would  be  referred  to  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  in  the  Senate  and  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  in  the  House. 

Section  105.  Negotiating  Objecitvxs.- 
This  section  sets  forth  specific  negotiating 
objectives  for  the  President.  The  objectives 
Include  obtaining  opportunities  for  U^S.  ex- 
ports In  foreign  markets  equivalent  to  the 
opportunities  afforded  foreign  exports  in 
U.S.  markets,  improving  and  expanding 
trade  agreements,  revising  GATT  rules  to 
Include  sectors  not  presently  covered,  and 
Improving  the  GATFs  application  to  agri- 
culture. This  section  also  makes  reciprocal 
access  to  technology  a  negotiating  objective 
of  our  trade  agreements.  The  goal  is  to 
insiu^  that  the  United  States  has  the  same 
access  to  basic  research  and  technology  de- 
veloped in  other  countries  as  our  overseas 
competitors  have  to  technology  developed 
in  this  coimtry. 


Section  106.  OPBcnvEmas  op  Curebft 
Law.— Under  these  provisions,  existing  ne- 
gotiating authority  (sections  101  and  102  of 
the  Trade  Act  of  1974)  would  be  allowed  to 
expire  by  operation  of  law,  and  would  be  re- 
placed by  sections  101  through  105  of  the 
new  law.  Existing  sections  103,  104. 105,  106, 
and  109  ("Sector  Negotiating  Objectives." 
"Bilateral  Trade  Agreements."  "Agreements 
with  Developing  Countries,"  and  "Staging 
Requirements  and  Rounding  Authority."  re- 
spectively) of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974  would 
be  repealed  as  superseded  by  new  sections 
101  through  105  of  this  blU.  This  secUon 
also  requires  that  advisory  committees  es- 
tablished under  section  135  of  the  Trade  Act 
of  1974  be  ^pointed  on  a  bipartisan  basis. 
Otherwise,  in  general,  the  Trade  Act  of  1974 
would  remain  in  effect  except  as  amended 
by  this  bill. 

Section  107.  Extension  op  GATT  to 
State  Trading  Countries.— Under  this  pro- 
vision, countries  proposing  to  accede  to  the 
GATT  would  not  receive  U.S.  support  unless 
they  agree  to  remove  the  harmful  effects  of 
state  trading  practices  that  are  not  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  existing  "commercial  con- 
siderations" rule  of  the  GATT  itself. 

Section  108.  Negotiations  on  Currency 
Exchange  Rates.— This  new  section  would 
be  added  to  urge  tbe  President  to  enter  into 
negotiations  with  countries  that  peg  their 
currencies  to  the  dollar,  such  as  Hong  Kong, 
Korea,  and  Taiwan,  to  insure  these  coun- 
tries regularly  adjust  exchange  rates  to  re- 
flect economic  fundamentals. 

TTTLE  n:  ENHANCING  COMPETmvXNESS 

SUBTITLE  a:  POSITIVE  ADJUSTMENT  IN  OtPORT- 
IMPACTBD  SECTORS 

Section  201:  Investigations  Under  Section 
201  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974.— This  section 
makes  several  changes  to  assure  that  deci- 
sions of  the  UjS.  Intemational  Trade  Com- 
mission (ITC)  in  escape  clause  investiga- 
tions determine  fairly  whether  a  domestic 
industry  has  been  seriously  injured  by  in- 
creasing Imports,  or  Is  seriously  threatened 
with  such  injury,  the  GATT  standard  of  eli- 
gibility for  escape  clause  protection:  and 
that  the  statute  is  made  an  effective  sj^stem 
for  prcHnoting  economic  adjustment  to 
import  competition.  It  replaces  existing  sec- 
tions 201  through  203  with  the  following 
new  sections: 

Section  201.— This  section  requires  that 
the  petitioner  state  whether  the  purpose  for 
which  import  relief  is  sought  is  enhancing 
competitiveness,  facilitating  the  orderly 
transfer  of  resources  to  alternative  uses,  or 
other  means  of  adjustment. 

Domestic  Facilities.— The  existing  stand- 
ard for  deciding  whether  "serious  injury." 
or  the  threat  thereof,  exists  is  amended  to 
provide  that  the  ITC  consider  "the  inability 
of  a  significant  number  of  firms  to  operate 
domestic  production  facilities  at  a  reasona- 
ble level  of  profit."  (New  matter  imder- 
scored.) 

Threat  of  Injury.— Four  new  criteria  are 
added  for  judging  whether  there  is  a 
"threat"  of  serious  Injury  in  such  cases, 
namely: 

(a)  Instances  of  industrial  "targeting"  by 
the  exporting  country; 

(b)  The  presence  of  any  preliminary  or 
final  antidumping  or  countervailing  duty 
determinations  with  respect  to  any  mer- 
chandise that  is  also  produced  by  the  do- 
mestic industry; 

(c)  The  extent  to  which  the  domestic  in- 
dustry is  unable  to  maintain  existing  levels 
of  research  and  development  expenditures; 
and 
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(d)  The  extent  to  which  articles  that  are 
the  nibiect  of  the  Inveatlcatlon  are  being  di- 
verted to  the  United  States  as  a  result  of 
the  export  or  import  restraints  of  any  for- 
elgi  country. 

Criteria  for  "Industry"  and  Causation.— 
This  secUoo  also  makes  the  following 
changes  in  the  criteria  used  by  the  ITC  to 
define  the  domestic  industry  and  determine 


(a)  It  requires  (instead  of  permits)  the 
ITC  to  treat  as  part  of  an  Industry  only  Its 
domeetlc  production,  even  if  the  Industry 
also  imports  the  products  in  question: 

(b)  It  prohibits  consideration  of  Imports  of 
like  or  directly  competitive  products  by  the 
industry  as  a  factor  indicating  the  absence 
of  serious  Injury  or  threat  thereof;  and 

(e)  It  requires  the  ITC  to  examine  factors 
other  than  imports  which  may  be  a  cause  of 
injury  or  threat  thereof.  The  findings  of 
this  examination  are  to  be  Included  in  the 
report  submitted  by  the  ITC  to  the  Presi- 
dent. 

SecUon  SOX  Provisional  Relief/Critical 
Circumstances  and  Perishables.— Subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  provides  that  If,  during 
the  course  of  a  section  201  Investigation,  the 
President  flnds  that  critical  circumstances 
exist,  he  shall  impose  provisional  measiues 
immediately.  These  measures  shall  remain 
in  effect  until  they  are  revcAed.  or  the  ITC 
makes  a  negative  determination,  or  until  60 
days  foUowlnc  an  affirmative  determination 
by  the  ITC  (at  wbkh  time  the  President  \s 
required  to  take  action  under  the  regular 
eeeape  clause  procedures).  "Oltical  circum- 
stances" are  defined  as  a  "significant"  in- 
crease in  imports  (actual  or  relative  to  do- 
mestic production)  over  a  short  period  of 
time,  in  which  delayed  relief  would  cause 
damage  to  the  industry  that  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  remedy  under  the  regular  escape 
dauae  procedure. 

Subsection  (b)  of  this  section  provides 
that,  with  reqiect  to  perishable  products, 
emergency  relief  may  be  sought  by  petition 
from  the  Secretary  of  Agrictilture,  who  may 
recommend,  within  14  days,  emergency 
actkm  to  the  President.  Upon  receipt  of  an 
affirmative  recommendation,  the  President 
must  act  within  seven  days.  The  purpose  of 
the  section  is  to  assure  that  industries  pro- 
ducing perishables,  such  as  fruits,  vegeta- 
bles, and  other  agricultural  sectors,  are  not 
injured  Irretrievably  before  effective  relief 
can  be  put  into  place. 

SecUtm  303:  Industry  Adjustment  Plans.- 
This  section  provides  the  mechanism  for 
making  the  escape  clause  into  a  full-fledged 
adJustmrnt-facUitation  statute,  a  major  ob- 
jective of  this  bin.  In  general,  the  plan  of 
the  aectiim  is  to  make  the  analysis  of  adjust- 
ment potmtial  more  systematic  and  mean- 
ingful, through  a  formal  analysis  conducted 
contemporaneously  with  the  ITC's  Injury 
Investl^tton.  This  approach  also  makes  It 
more  likely  import  relief  will  be  granted 
where  the  domestic  industry  explicitly  com- 
mits itself  to  a  workable  adjustment  plan, 
mainly  through  reduced  Presidential  discre- 
tion in  such  cases.  The  purpose  of  develop- 
ing a  plan  with  Administration  participation 
is  to  make  it  more  likely  the  Industry  will 
recehre  relief  when  the  case  comes  before 
the  President. 

Under  the  section,  within  120  days  of  com- 
mencement of  the  ITC's  investigation,  an 
assessment  of  the  industry's  ciurent  prob- 
lems and  a  strategy  to  enhance  competltlve- 
nea  must  be  developed  in  all  escape  clause 
cases  by  a  group  consisting  of  representa- 
tives of  firms  and  workers  in  the  industry, 
as  weQ  as  the  V£.  Trade  Representative 


(U8TR),  the  Secretaries  of  Labor  and  Com- 
meroe,  and  such  other  agency  heads  as 
VSrrfl  designates. 

This  group  would  submit  Its  assessment 
and  strategy  to  the  petitioner  and  to  the 
ITC.  In  the  event  the  ITC  finds  the  domes- 
tic industry  Is  seriously  Injured  or  Is  threat- 
ened with  serious  injury  by  Imports,  then 
the  petitioner  would  be  required  to  submit 
an  ipdustry-wide  adjustment  plan  to  the 
ITC.  The  petitioner  would  not  be  required 
to  si4t>mlt  the  plan  developed  by  the  group. 
If  the  case  was  government  initiated,  mem- 
bers of  the  industry  would  also  be  allowed 
to  submit  plans. 

Once  the  plan  Is  submitted,  the  ITC  is  re- 
quired to  attempt  to  obtain  on  a  confiden- 
tial basis  commitments  from  the  individual 
members  of  the  domestic  Industry  con- 
cerned on  how  they  will  Implement  the  ad- 
justment plan,  which  are  to  be  transmitted 
to  the  F*resident.  These  commitments  are 
factored  into  the  decision  of  what  import 
relief  or  other  actions  to  recommend.  They 
also  serve  as  a  basis  for  monitoring  domestic 
industry  actions  in  the  future.  If  the  Presi- 
dent does  give  the  domestic  industry  import 
relief. 

Section  204:  Report  and  Recommenda- 
tions of  the  ITC— This  section  changes  the 
standard  now  used  by  the  ITC  In  recom- 
mending action  to  the  President  in  those 
cases  where  an  Industry  Is  eligible  for 
Import  relief,  that  Is,  in  those  cases  where 
the  rrc  has  found  serious  injury  to  the  do- 
mestic Industry  from  increasing  Imports  or 
the  threat  of  such  injury. 

Under  this  change,  the  ITC  would  deter- 
mine the  import  relief  (by  Itself  or  in  combi- 
nation with  other  actions,  such  as  trade  ad- 
justment assistance,  antitrust  exemption,  or 
other  actions  within  the  power  of  the  Presi- 
dent) that  creates  a  reasonable  expectation 
ttiat  the  domestic  Industry  can  compete  suc- 
cessfully with  the  foreign  producer  after 
the  eotpiratlon  of  the  import  relief.  The  ITC 
cannot  recommend  more  relief  than  is 
needed  to  "prevent  or  remedy"  (the  GATT 
standard  for  the  remedy)  the  serious  injury 
to  the  domestic  Industry.  The  purpose  of 
the  new  standard  is  to  change  the  focus  of 
the  escape  clause  from  import  protection  to 
positive  adjustment,  and  to  Increase  the 
likelihood  ITC  escape  clause  recommenda- 
tions will  be  accepted  by  the  President. 

In  the  event  the  ITC  finds  that  the  indus- 
try would  be  no  more  competitive  after  sec- 
tion 201  relief,  then  the  ITC  must  recom- 
mend the  actions,  including  Import  reUef, 
neceisary  to  provide  for  the  orderly  transfer 
of  resources  to  other  productive  purposes. 

In  its  report  to  the  President  the  ITC  is  to 
estimate  the  short-  and  long-term  effects  of 
any  additional  tariffs  or  quotas  on  private 
and  bidustrial  consumers. 

Section  205;  Presidential  Action  in  Escape 
Clause  Cases.— Under  this  section,  there  are 
two  classes  of  escape  clause  cases,  those  In 
which  the  ITC  determines  by  a  majority 
vote  that  the  domestic  industry  was  serious- 
ly injured  or  was  threatened  with  serious 
injury,  and  those  cases  In  which  the  ITC 
made  that  determination  unanimously 
(cases  In  which  the  ITC  determination  on 
injury  was  negative  are  terminated  as  under 
current  law). 

Unanimous  ITC— If  the  ITC  Injury  deter- 
mination is  unanimous,  then  the  President 
must  follow  the  ITC  recommendations  on 
remedy.  He  cannot  change  the  ITC  remedy 
recommendation  unless  Congress  approves 
his  alternative  (on  the  legislative  "fast- 
track"). 

Majority  ITC— In  cases  where  the  ITC 
finda  injury  by  a  majority,  but  not  unani- 
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mous  vote;  if  the  President  determines  that 
import  relief  can  lead  to  a  domestic  industry 
that  can  compete  without  further  relief 
after  the  expiration  of  the  import  relief  or 
other  action  the  President  proclaims  or 
orders,  then  he  must  grant  some  form  of 
import  relef  unless  he  determines  this  will 
endanger  national  security  or  would  cause 
serious  injury  to  another  domestic  industry. 
This  is  intended  to  focus  the  President  on 
adjustment,  give  more  respect  to  ITC  rec- 
ommendations, and  give  firms  and  workers 
who  petition  for  relief  an  assurance  that  the 
President  will  focus  on  the  merits  of  thelr 
problem,  not  other  national  economic  con- 
cerns. If  the  President  determines  that  the 
Industry  cfm  never  tie  competitive,  then  he 
must  take  action  to  assure  the  orderly  trans- 
fer of  resources  to  productive  pursuits 
(unless  such  action  would  endanger  the  na- 
tional security  or  injure  another  Industry). 
In  any  caae  where  the  President  rejects  the 
ITC  recommendations.  Congress  may 
Impose  the  ITC  recommendation  by  enact- 
ing a  joint  resolution,  as  under  current  law. 

The  bill  would  also  give  the  President  a 
broader  menu  of  actions  other  than  import 
relief  that  he  could  take,  to  enable  an  indus- 
try to  compete,  including  providing  trade 
adjustment  assistance,  antitrust  exemp- 
tions, directing  the  initiation  of  antidump- 
ing or  countervailing  duty  actions,  entering 
into  multilateral  negotiations  or  proposing 
legislation,  Such  actions  may  also  l>e  used 
instead  of  import  relief  "to  provide  for  the 
orderly  transfer  of  the  resources  of  the  do- 
mestic industry  to  other  productive  pur- 
suits." Among  the  factors  the  President  con- 
siders in  granting  these  nonprotection  ac- 
tions, are  those  already  provided  for  in  cur- 
rent law  and  one  concerning  the  efforts  of 
firms  in  the  industry  to  provide  retraining 
to  worker*,  which  is  intended  to  encourage 
Industry  to  retrain  workers  rather  than 
firing  them  under  import  pressiu'e. 

Section  206;  Administration.  Review,  and 
Termination  of  Action  by  the  President.— 
This  section  restates  existing  law  except  for 
the  following  changes: 

(1)  Monitoring  adjustment.— The  section 
includes  a  monitoring  procedure,  whereby 
the  President's  actions  can  be  changed  over 
time.  If  USTR  determines  after  consulta- 
tion with  the  domestic  Industry  that  the 
firms  and  workers  in  the  industry  are  not 
implementing  the  adjustment  plan  in  a  sat- 
isfactory manner,  then  he  may  recommend 
to  the  President  that  the  President  termi- 
nate or  modify  the  import  relief. 

(2)  Time  for  relief.— Under  this  provision, 
import  reUef  may  not  last  longer  than  13 
years,  as  distinguished  from  eight  years 
under  current  law.  Unlike  current  law,  once 
that  period  has  expired,  the  industry  is  not 
eligible  for  Import  relief  again  for  at  least  10 
years.  The  purpose  of  this  provision  is  to 
assure  the  President  has  adequate  time  to 
help  the  industry,  but  also  to  assure  the  in- 
dustry ha4  a  strong  incentive  to  improve  its 
competitiveness  during  any  period  of  import 
protection.  Import  relief  of  more  than  three 
years'  duration  must  be  gradually  phased 
down,  as  under  current  law. 

If  antidumping  or  coimtervailing  duty 
cases  are  ordered  by  the  President  in  the 
couurse  of  escape  clause  proceedings,  the  ITC 
is  assumed  to  luve  made  affirmative  injury 
determinations  for  purposes  of  those  cases, 
and  the  slBtutory  time  limits  for  those  cases 
are  reduced  accordingly. 

(3)  Evaluation  of  Import  Relief.- This  sec- 
tion requires  that  the  ITC,  following  the 
termination  of  any  relief  provided  under  the 
escape  clause,  evaluate  the  effectiveness  of 


the  relief,  hold  public  hearings,  and  Issue  a 
report  to  the  President  and  the  Congress 
within  six  months. 

Section  202;  Effective  Date.— The  amend- 
ments made  under  this  Title  would  be  effec- 
tive for  cases  Initiated  after  enactment  of 
this  Act. 

suBTiTLX  b;  trade  competitivkncss 

ASSISTANCE 

This  subtitle  of  the  bUl  changes  the  em- 
phasis of  the  existing  trade  adjustment  as- 
sistance program  from  income  support  for 
workers  and  loans  for  firms  to  enhancing 
worker  competitiveness  through  retraining 
supplied  mainly  by  employers  and  technical 
assistance  to  firms  supplied  mainly  by  pri- 
vate contractors,  and  retltles  the  program 
"Trade  Competitiveness  Assistance." 

Section  211;  Eligibility  of  Workers  and 
Firms.— This  section  would  amend  the  exist- 
ing criteria  for  trade  adjustment  assistance. 
Subsection  (a)  makes  two  changes  in  these 
criteria  for  workers  eligibility.  First,  workers 
in  agricultural  firms  are  made  eligible  for 
relief,  and  second,  workers  in  firms  that  are 
indirectly  affected  by  imports— so-called 
"secondary"  firms  which  provide  essential 
parts  or  essential  services  to  the  firms  di- 
rectly affected  by  imports — are  made  eligi- 
ble for  benefits.  Subsection  (b)  extends  eligi- 
bility to  firms  that  meet  these  new  criteria. 

Section  212:  Cash  Assistance  for  Work- 
ers.—This  section  amends  existing  law  that 
qualifies  workers  for  trade  adjustment  as- 
sistance benefits  if  they  are  unemployed  by 
reason  of  imports.  Under  the  change,  a  new 
requirement  of  qualifying  for  benefits 
would  be  that  the  eligible  worker  is  enrolled 
in  an  approved  training  program  or  has 
completed  such  a  program  after  he  was  sep- 
arated from  his  trade-impacted  employ- 
ment. It  would  also  explicitly  provide  that  if 
the  worker  fails  to  begin  participation  in 
the  training  program,  then  he  may  not  re- 
ceive a  cash  l)enefit.  Section  (c)  allows  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  to  waive  tliis  require- 
ment where  the  training  Is  not  available  or 
appropriate.  Maximum  cash  benefits  to 
workers  would  be  extended  from  52  to  78 
weeks  (less  any  amounts  paid  under  stand- 
ard unemployment  insurance). 

Section  213;  Training  Entitlement  for 
Workers.- This  provision  requires  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  to  provide  to  every  eligible 
and  qualified  worker  directly  or  through  a 
voucher  not  more  than  $4,000  for  each 
import-related  separation  from  work. 

Section  214;  Sunset.— This  section  ends 
the  worker  program  at  the  end  of  fiscal  year 
1991. 

Sections  215  through  217;  Funding.— 
These  sections  establish  a  trade  competi- 
tiveness assistance  trust  fund  to  pay  for  the 
cost  of  the  new  program  funded  by  an 
across-the-board  import  duty  of  not  more 
than  one  percent  ad  valorem,  and  authority 
to  negotiate  a  multilateral  agreement  per- 
mitting such  fees  for  adjustment  assistance 
purposes.  The  new  program  does  not  take 
effect  until  such  an  agreement  Is  reached  or 
three  years,  whichever  Is  earlier. 

TTTLE  Ui;  nUrAIR  nrrOUf ATIONAL  TRADE 
PRACTICXS  nrVXSTIGATIONS 
8UBTITLK     a:     MAMDATORT     KNTORCElIZirT     Or 
UlflTXD  STATES  RIGHTS  UHUEH  IlfTERMATIOH- 
AL  TRADE  AGRXKKKHTS 

Section  301;  Amendments  to  the  National 
Trade  Estimate.— This  section  requires  the 
USTR  to  expand  the  annual  National  Trade 
Estimate,  a  survey  of  foreign  trade  barriers 
and  distortions  required  under  the  Trade 
Act  of  1984,  to  include  USTR's  estimate  of 
the  value  of  additional  U.S.  goods,  services. 


and  investment  that  could  be  exported  but 
for  the  identified  foreign  barriers  and  dis- 
tortion. 

Section  302;  Actions  in  Response  to  Adver- 
sarial Trade.— Under  this  provision,  a  new 
requirement  would  be  levied  upon  the  Presi- 
dent to  reduce  unfair  trade  barriers  in  coun- 
tries that  -  practice  "adversarial  trade." 
Under  this  section,  the  President  is  required 
to  initiate  negotiations  to  eliminate  the 
trade  barriers  identified  in  the  National 
Trade  Estimate  in  countries  that  show  a 
consistent  pattern  of  market  distorting 
trade  practices,  including  Japan.  It  has  no 
automatic  sanction  if  the  foreign  govern- 
ment refuses  to  eliminate  such  practices. 
The  President  is  to  report  to  Congress  by 
December  31,  1988  on  agreements  eliminat- 
ing the  foreign  practice,  including  evidence 
of  an  Increase  in  U.S.  exports  commensurate 
with  the  elimination  of  the  barriers.  If  for- 
eign governments  do  agree  with  the  Presi- 
dent to  eliminate  such  barriers  and  then  fail 
to  do  so,  the  President  would  be  required  to 
take  action  under  sections  304  and  305  of 
this  subtitle. 

Section  303;  Mandatory  Initiation  of  Cer- 
tain Investigations  by  the  USTR.— Under 
this  section,  the  provisions  in  existing  sec- 
tion 301  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974  would  be 
amended  to  provide  a  special  three-step 
"Response  to  the  National  Trade  Estimate." 
The  purpose  of  this  section  is  to  put  foreign 
governments  on  notice  that  the  United 
States  will  Initiate  formal  investigations  of 
their  barriers  to,  and  distortions,  of  trade 
that  burden  or  restrict  U.S.  commerce  to  a 
significant  degree. 

Step  one  is  for  USTR  to  identify,  no  later 
than  45  days  after  the  National  Trade  Esti- 
mate is  published,  which  acts,  policies,  and 
practices  listed  constitute  a  "significant" 
barrier  to  or  distortion  of  U.S.  trade  ("sig- 
nificant" is  defined  as  foreign  barriers  or 
distortions  that,  if  eliminated,  would  either 
directly  increase  U.S.  exports  significantly 
or  would  do  so  indirectly,  by  setting  an  im- 
portant precedent). 

Step  two  is  for  USTR  to  designate  which 
"significant"  barriers  and  distortions  are 
"unjustifiable,"  which  is  defined  in  current 
law  as  any  foreign  "act,  policy  or  practice 
which  is  in  violation  of,  or  inconsistent  with, 
the  international  legal  rights  of  the  United 
States."  He  must  also  at  this  stage  deter- 
mine whether  the  remaining  significant  for- 
eign barriers  and  distortions  are  likely  to  be 
within  the  scope  of  section  301,  even  though 
they  are  not  "unjustifiable." 

Step  three  is  that  USTR  is  required  to 
self -initiate  formal  investigations  of  all  sig- 
nificant "unjustifiable"  cases  and  also  of 
those  foreign  barriers  and  distortions  other- 
wise actionable^  under  section  301  that  are 
likely  to  result  in  the  greatest  expansion  of 
UJS.  exports,  after  consulting  with  U.S.  in- 
dustry. The  basis  for  requiring  initiation  of 
formal  section  301  investigations  in  cases  of 
violations  of  U.S.  international  legal  rights 
is  mainly  enforcement  of  existing  agree- 
ments, including  section  301  settlements. 

Section  304;  Actions  in  Response  to  Inves- 
tigations under  Section  301.— This  provision 
requires  the  President  to  retaliate  in  all  sec- 
tion 301  investigations  within  nine  months 
of  a  favorable  GATT  ruling  and  not  less 
than  IS  months  after  filing  or  self -initi- 
ation, subject  to  the  following  exceptions: 

(a)  A  GATT  ruling  against  the  United 
States: 

(b)  An  industry-approved  settlement  of 
the  matter  that  offsets  or  eliminates  the 
foreign  barrier  or  distortion; 

(c)  A  Presidential  decision  to  extend  the 
deadline  for  60  days  (two  extensions  are 


available,  provided  he  certifies  to  the  Con- 
gress that  resolution  appears  Imminent): 

(d)  A  Presidential  decision  to  terminate 
the  case,  even  though  he  agrees  the  foreign 
barrier  or  distortion  falls  within  the  scope 
of  section  301,  provided  he  certifies  to  Con- 
gress that  satisfactory  resolution  appears 
impossible  and  retaliation  would  harm  "the 
national  economic  interest."  (This  last  con- 
dition is  not  available  in  final,  affirmative 
determinations  in  section  301  cases  against 
"unjustifiable"  foreign  trade  barriers  and 
distortions.) 

This  section  also  requires  automatic  ter- 
mination of  any  retaliatory  measure  after 
seven  years  unless  the  petitioner  objects.  If 
the  petitioner  wants  retaliation  continued, 
the  USTR  could  substitute  a  new  measure 
to  increase  the  pressure  or  to  relieve  the 
consumer  Impact  of  the  old  measiue.  "The 
President  is  also  authorized  to  terminate  or 
modify  the  retaliation  (and,  if  neoenary, 
provide  compensation)  if  (a)  the  GATT  sub- 
sequently finds  it  to  have  lieen  a  violation  of 
U.S.  obligations:  or  (b)  the  foreign  practice 
is  subsequently  eliminated  or  reduced. 

Section  305:  Miscellaneous  Amend- 
ments.—This  section  contains  provisions 
adding  certain  si>eciflc  bases  for  action 
under  section  301  developed  in  Committee 
hearings  over  the  last  two  years.  These  In- 
clude; (1)  Third  country  effects  of  unfair 
practices.- The  biU  specifically  defines 
"burden  on  U.S.  trade  and  commerce"  as  in- 
cluding effects  on  third  markets,  displacing 
U.S.  exports  to  third  markets,  and  Imiwrt 
protection  that  causes  diversion  of  the  ex- 
ports of  another  foreign  country  to  the 
United  States.  Under  current  law,  unJusUfl- 
able  and  unreasonable  foreign  trade  prac- 
tices must  burden  or  restrict  U.S.  commerce 
in  order  to  be  actionable  under  section  301. 

(2)  Withdrawal  of  Generalized  Syston  of 
Preferences  (GSP)  benefits.- This  provision 
would  allow  the  President  to  retaliate  for 
foreign  unfair  practices  by  withdrawing  zero 
duty  trade  benefits  for  developing  countries 
under  the  GSP. 

(3)  Export  "targeting".— Export  targeting 
is  included  as  an  "unreasonable"  practice 
actionable  under  section  301  ("unreason- 
able" practices  are  defined  in  current  law  as 
those  "which,  while  not  necessarily  in  viola- 
tion of  or  Inconsistent  with  the  internation- 
al legal  rights  of  the  United  States,  are  oth- 
erwise deemed  to  be  unfair  and  inequita- 
ble"). "Export  targeting"  is  defined  in  the 
bUl  as  "any  government  plan  or  scheme  con- 
sisting of  a  combination  of  coordinated  ac- 
tions, whether  carried  out  severally  or  joint- 
ly, that  bestow  benefits  on  a  specific  enter- 
prise, industry,  or  group  the  effect  of  which 
is  to  assist  the  enterprise,  industry,  or  group 
to  become  more  competitive  in  the  export  of 
a  class  or  kind  of  merchandise."  The  bill 
contains  a  list  of  six  examples  of  targeting, 
including  promotion  or  tolerance  of  cartels, 
restrictions  on  technology  transfer  imposed 
for  reasons  of  commercial  advantage  and 
the  use  of  export  pertormance  require- 
ments. 

(4)  SUte  tradlng.-This  bill  adds  to  the 
definition  of  unjustifiable  trade  practices 
under  section  301  trading  by  a  state-owned 
enterprise  on  other  than  commercial  terms. 

(5)  Unfair  Trade  Concessions  Require- 
ments.— This  bUl  adds  a  definition  of  "deny- 
ing benefits"  to  the  United  States  (under 
current  law,  "unreasonable"  trade  practices 
are  those  that  "deny  benefits"  to  the  United 
States  under  trade  agreements)  as  including 
nullification  and  impairment  of  the  objec- 
tives of  a  trade  agreement  and  "unfair  trade 
concessions  requirements,"  which  are  for- 
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services,  intellectual  property  rights. 


tices,  we  must  do  more  than  launch  in- 
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dgn  govenunent  requirements  that  U.S. 
flnns  make  aome  ipeclal  oonoeBalons,  such 
■a  "*— '■♦'^  tedmology  or  bufldlns  a  foreign 
plant.  In  onler  to  be  permitted  to  export  to 
a  fonlin  ooontry. 

Becttoi  308:  Oompenaation  Authority.— 
TUi  aection  anthoftaa  the  President  to 
foreitn  govemmenta  entitled  to 
under  International  law 
bar  reaion  of  aetlona  taken  under  section 
Ml. 

auBiiiu  a:  mpsovme  Aimsuicrans  and 

OODIRSaVAILIiro  BUTT  BirOBCEIfXNT 

Ttila  subtitle  contains  five  changes  to  ex- 
tatlnc  VS.  lavs  that  Implement  VS.  obllga- 
tlans  under  the  19T9  antidumping  and  coun- 
tenailing  duty  trade  agreements. 

Seetlan  Sll:  Critical  Circumstances 
Refonn.— When  a  sabsidy  or  dumping  petl- 
tion  Is  tOed.  foreign  producers  often  In- 
ereaae  shlpmenta  Immediately  after  the 
taing  In  order  to  have  their  products  arrive 
before  penalty  duties  are  sifinirrl.  Current 
law  and  international  agreements  provide  a 
deterrent  for  this  situation  through  retroac- 
tive assessment  of  duties  when  the  Depart- 
at  of  Conuneroe  flnds  "critical  drcum- 
Tbis  provision  Is  intended  to  im- 
plcmwit  the  original  Intent  of  the  law  and 
intemattooal  agreements. 

Sectian  313:  Sham  Transactions.— This 
provision  requires  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce to  penetrate  a  "sham  transaction," 
that  Is.  a  transaction  where  the  Department 
determines  that  a  fwelgn  manufacturer  sets 
up  a  whoQy-owned  subsidiary  that  is  not  a 
normal  diannel  of  trade  in  order  to  absorb 
antirtmnping  duties,  thereby  avoiding  an  in- 
ereaae  In  price  to  the  final  VS.  purchaser. 
In  such  cases,  the  provisl<m  requires  the 
Castoms  Service  to  treat  the  final  U^S.  pur- 
chaser as  the  Importer  of  record,  solely 
UaUe  for  the  payment  of  dumping  duties. 

313:  Injury  In  Fungible  Products 
L— This  provision  would  bar  the  ITC 
tram  making  a  finding  of  "no-lnJury"  solely 
on  any  of  the  following  bases  in  cases  on 
"fungible"  products— products  sold  by 
weight  or  volume  without  significant  prod- 
uct differentiation  in  such  merchandise 
whether  produced  by  foreign  or  domestic 
producers:  The  first  sales  at  low  prices  did 
not  come  from  Importers;  low  prices  first  oc- 
curred in  another  comparable  market  that 
has  a  relationship  to  the  n.S.  market;  D.S. 
producers  are  profitable;  or,  U.S.  producers 
tanpOTt. 

Section  314:  Diversionary  Dumping.- This 
provision  requires  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce to  Include  the  Imitact  of  the  diunping 
of  Imports  when  determining  dumping  mar- 
gins on  products  incorporating  such  imports 
to  the  extent,  and  only  to  the  extent,  that 
their  price  is  lower  by  reason  of  their  in- 
cluding materials  or  omponents  that  are 
the  subject  of  either  (a)  an  antidumping 
order  in  the  United  States,  or  (b)  an  ar- 
rangement settling  preexisting  antidumping 

SectUm  315:  Non-lfarket  Economy  Dump- 
ing.—This  provlsUm  amends  the  standard 
for  determining  whether  a  nonmarket  econ- 
omy country  la  dumping.  It  makes  the  most 
probable  surrogate  price,  the  average  price 
at  which  similar  or  the  same  merchandise  is 
Imparted  from  the  market  economy  that  ac- 
counts for  the  largest  share  of  U.S.  imports. 

Section  310:  Downstream  Product  Moni- 
toring.—This  section  provides  for  the  moni- 
toring of  imported  products  that  incorpo- 
rate materials  that  have  previously  been 
found  by  the  Department  of  Commerce 
either  to  have  been  dumped  In  U.S.  markets 
or  subsidtod.  Based  on  information  received 


in  monitoring  reports  prepared  by  the  ITC, 
the  Department  of  Commerce  may  Initiate 
antidumping  or  countervailing  cases  on  such 
"downstream"  products. 

TBu  iv:  nrrxLLacTUAi.  fropkrtt  rights 

SUBTITUC  a:  nmLLBCTUAL  PHOFKRTT 
PROTKCnOH 

Section  401:  Remedies  Under  the  Tariff 
Act  of  1930.— SecUon  337  of  the  Tariff  Act 
of  lt30  makes  unlawful  unfair  trade  prac- 
tices in  the  importation  of  good  into  the 
United  States,  and  for  years  the  ITC,  which 
administers  the  law,  has  held— with  support 
from  the  courts  of  the  United  States,  most 
Adnrinistrations  and  even  the  OATT— that 
the  provision  allows  the  ITC  to  exclude  an 
artide  from  importation  into  the  United 
States  If  the  imported  article  infringes  a 
valid  U.S.  patent,  copyright,  trademark,  or 
maskwork.  However,  current  law  requires  a 
petitioner  to  show  that  an  efficiently  and 
economicaUy  operated  domestic  industry 
has  been  substantially  injured  by  the  in- 
fringing import.  This  section  eliminates  the 
requirement  that  the  petitioner  has  to  show 
injury  in  intellectual  property  cases,  al- 
though the  petitioner  In  a  section  337  action 
still  has  to  show  that  the  industry  is  operat- 
ing in  the  United  States. 

snarrrLX  b:  access  to  txchhologt 
Sections  402  through  406:  Access  to  Tech- 
nology.—Under  this  section,  the  President  is 
autliorized  to  enter  into  negotiations  to 
assure  equity  of  access  to  technology.  It  also 
requires  the  USTR,  in  coordination  with  the 
National  Science  Foundation,  to  monitor 
technology  transfers  between  the  United 
States  and  other  countries,  and  it  provides 
that  making  technology  transfer  a  condition 
of  importation  is  actionable  under  section 
301  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974.  FinaUy,  it  re- 
quires the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  task 
the  Foreign  Commercial  Service  with  moni- 
toring and  reporting  on  intellectual  proper- 
ty systems  abroad  and  authorizes  the  Presi- 
dent to  provide  intellectual  property  protec- 
tion technical  assistance  as  part  of  foreign 
aid. 

TFTLK  v:  rational  sbcdritt 
Section  501:  Imports  that  Threaten  Na- 
tional Security.— This  provision  places  a  90- 
day  time  limit  on  Presidential  action  in 
cases  under  section  232  of  the  Trade  Expan- 
sion Act  of  1962.  It  also  requires  the  Presi- 
dent to  make  written  statements  for  his  ac- 
tions in  such  cases. 

TTTU  VI:  united  states  trade  POLICmAKING 

Section  601:  Trade  Impact  Statements.- 
This  provision  requires  department  heads  to 
make  "trade  impact  statements"  for  each  of 
their  major  actions.  The  purpose  is  to  make 
trade  considerations  a  major  element  of 
agency  decisionmaking. 

Section  602:  National  Trade  Council.— 
This  provision  creates  a  National  Trade 
Council  in  the  White  House,  chaired  by  the 
USTR  to  coordinate  advice  to  the  President 
on  trade  matters. 

Section  603:  National  Trade  Data  Bank.— 
This  provision  is  intended  to  assure  the 
United  States  develoi>8.  over  the  next  sever- 
al years,  adequate  data  Information  proce- 
dures and  resources  to  provide  the  neces- 
sary backup  to  the  effort  that  will  be  neces- 
sary In  trade  policymalUng  in  the  United 
States  in  the  1090's.  Under  the  provision,  an 
interagency  committee  establishes  a  system, 
and  monitors  and  reports  to  Congress  annu- 
ally on  objectives,  for  the  collection  and  dis- 
tribution of  data  relating  to  trade. 


TITLE  VIi:  AGRICULTURAL  TRADE 


Section  vol:  Crisis  in  Agricultural  Trade.— 
This  section  describes  the  growing  crisis  In 
U.S.  agrioultural  trade.  It  sUtes  that  the 
policy  of  the  United  States  is  to  increase  ag- 
ricultural exports  and  support  programs  to 
make  U.S.  commodities  and  agricultural 
products  more  competitive.  It  further  states 
that  it  Is  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to 
reduce  expensive  agricultival  programs  con- 
sistent wfth  efforts  to  reduce  the  Federal 
deficit,  bUt  indicates  that  the  United  SUtes 
will  not  reduce  price  support  and  export 
subsidies  tnilaterally  to  the  disadvantage  of 
American  farmers  and  agricultural  export- 
ers. 

Section  702:  Commodities  for  Cooperator 
Organizations.— This  section  would  permit 
the  Comn^odity  Credit  Corporation  to  pro- 
vide surplus  commodities  to  cooperator  or- 
ganizations. Currently,  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Agrictilture  (USDA)  assumes  approxi- 
mately oqe-thlrd  of  the  costs  of  cooperator 
programs  to  develop  foreign  markets. 

Section  703:  Foreign  Agricultural  Service 
(FAS)  Personnel.— This  section  ensures  an 
FAS  staff  of  850.  Including  agricultural  at- 
taches posted  abroad.  FAS  is  the  primary 
organization  responsible  for  promoting  U.S. 
agricultural  exports  abroad  and  developing 
U.S.  markets  overseas. 

Upon  returning  from  tours  of  duty  over- 
seas, U.S.  agricultural  attaches  will  be  re- 
quired to  spend  the  first  six  months  In  the 
United  States  In  agricultural  regions.  At- 
taches win  use  time  to  counsel  farmers  on 
methods  to  improve  exports  and  on  develop- 
ing markets  abroad.  The  bill  also  requires 
attaches  to  spend  at  least  60  percent  of  time 
on  market  development  and  product  promo- 
tion. 

Section  704:  Contracting  Authority  to 
Expand  Agricultural  Export  Promotion.— 
This  section  grants  the  USDA  authority  to 
hire  foreign  nationals  to  assist  our  agricul- 
tural attaches  abroad. 

Section  705:  Office  of  International 
Market  Development  and  Export  Promo- 
tion.— The  office  created  by  this  provision  is 
charged  with  developing  new  strategies  for 
creating  aiarkets  for  U.S.  agricultural  ex- 
ports and  for  coordinating  all  such  policies. 
The  office  wUl  also  monitor  the  practices  of 
foreign  nations  In  promoting  exports.  The 
office  wUl  provide  an  annual  report  to  Con- 
gress with  recommendations  fur  new  promo- 
tional p<4icles  and  assessment  of  current 
policies.  Other  new  programs  to  be  imple- 
mented l^  the  office  include  a  marketing- 
export  promotion  exchange  program,  a 
grain  qu^ty  monitoring  office,  and  a  pro- 
gram evattiatlon  unit. 

Section  706:  New  Market  Development.— 
Markets  and  New  Products.— Currently, 
more  than  one-half  of  all  U.S.  agricultural 
promotional  funds  are  spent  in  comfortable, 
established  markets  in  Europe  and  J^an. 
Only  nine  percent  of  such  funds  are  spent 
in  Latin  America  and  Africa— newly  emerg- 
ing agricvltural  markets.  The  bill  requires 
one-half  ef  new  funds  to  be  used  to  promote 
U.S.  agrioultural  exports  in  developing  mar- 
kets. The  bill  also  requires  that  one-half  of 
funds  be  used  to  promote  processed  agricul- 
tural exports,  rather  than  raw  commodities. 
(See  section  719).  The  United  States  is 
losing  its  competitive  edge  In  raw  exports, 
but  there  are  valuable  markets  to  be  estab- 
lished for  processed  products.  The  bUl 
moves  U.£.  agriculture  in  that  direction. 

Section  707:  Trade  Shows  and  Exhibi- 
tions.—The  United  States  spends  approxi- 
mately one-third  of  the  amount  spent  by 


Australia  and  Argentina  per  $1  billion  in  ex- 
ports on  agricultural  trade  shows  and  exhi- 
bitions. The  bill  would  provide  new  funds  to 
double  the  number  of  trade  shows  USDA 
sponaors.  The  current  trade  show  budget  of 
$2.3  million  will  be  Increased  to  $8  mlUlon. 

Section  708:  Program  Management  and 
Support.— This  aection  increases  USDA's 
current  authorization  for  program  manage- 
ment and  support  activities  of  the  FAS  from 
$7.47  million  to  $10.97  million. 

Section  709:  Market  Promotion  and  Trade 
Development.— The  section  Increases  from 
$22.5  million  to  $30  million  the  funds  for 
FAS  attaches  and  support  personnel  In  the 
United  States.  It  requires  one-half  of  new 
funds  to  be  used  to  promote  exports  in  de- 
veloping markets. 

Section  710:  Export  Market  Development 
Advisory  Committee:  The  committee  cre- 
ated under  this  provision  will  advise  USDA 
on  how  to  improve  export  promotion  and 
market  development  efforts. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President, 
this  legislation  represents  the  frame- 
work for  the  U.S.  Trade  Policy  for  the 
next  decade  and  I  am  pleased  to  join 
my  colleagues  as  a  cosponsor. 

The  bill  aims  to  increase  United 
States  worldwide  market  shares  by 
granting  the  President  authority  to 
remove  or  eliminate  trade  barriers 
with  our  multilateral  trade  partners  In 
the  GATT  and  our  bilateral  trading 
partners  such  as  Japan. 

We  seek  to  achieve  equity  in  market 
accessibility  and  that  must  be  this 
country's  bottom  line  in  our  trading 
relationship  with  the  rest  of  the 
world.  We  want  the  same  right  of 
access  to  foreign  markets  as  other  na- 
tions enjoy  in  the  United  States,  free 
of  any  onerous  work  rules  that  would 
hinder  free  trade. 

In  the  99th  Congress,  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Subcommittee  on 
East  Asian  and  Pacific  Affairs,  which  I 
chaired,  held  the  first  series  of  hear- 
ings on  services  trade.  We  learned  of 
serious  discrimination  our  transporta- 
tion, banltlng,  insurance  and  construc- 
tion firms  face  in  Japan  and  else- 
where. In  fact,  in  the  period  from  1983 
to  1985.  we  went  from  a  services  trade 
sutrIus  with  Japan  of  $1.35  billion  to  a 
deficit  of  $1.8  billion. 

The  u[icomlng  figures  on  our  world- 
wide balance  of  payments  are  expected 
to  show  diminishing  market  shares  in 
services  trade  with  other  countries  as 
well.  Clearly,  this  is  an  area  of  great 
concern.  This  legislation  Is  (lulte  sig- 
nificant in  addressing  these  concerns. 
For  the  first  time,  it  brings  services 
trade  under  the  umbrella  of  the  Gen- 
eral Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade 
requiring  the  President  to  negotiate 
services  trade  issues  in  this  multilater- 
al forum. 

While  there  is  still  a  great  deal  more 
that  we  can  do  in  addressing  this  area, 
I  believe  this  legislation  offers  a  realis- 
tic response  to  the  growing  problem  of 
foreign  unfair  trade  practices,  and  pro- 
tectionism here  and  abroad.  This  bi- 
partisan, nonprotectionist  approach  to 
America's  trade  problems— be  they  in 


services,  intellectual  property  rights, 
agricultural  products,  or  high  tech,  is 
the  most  responsible  way  to  proceed. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  pleased  to  Join  with  the  chairman 
of  the  Finance  Committee.  Senator 
Bektsen.  and  over  one-half  of  our 
Senate  colleagues  in  introducing  the 
Omnibus  lYade  Act  of  1987. 

This  legislation  is  the  product  of 
over  18  months  of  discussion  and 
debate  among  a  bipartisan  group  of 
Senators  on  one  of  the  most  pressing 
economic  and  political  issues  of  our 
day:  international  trade.  Many  of  the 
provisions  of  this  bill  are  drawn  from 
legislation  introduced  in  the  last  Con- 
gress, most  notably  S.  1860— the  Trade 
Enhancement  Act — introduced  by  34 
of  us  in  November  1985. 

While  we  aU  represent  different  con- 
stituencies, we  share  a  common  trade 
philosophy— namely,  that  a  global 
trading  system  that  is  fair  and  open 
can  only  be  achieved  through  a  more 
effective  and  aggressive  American 
trade  policy.  The  Omnibus  Trade  Act 
offers  sensible,  realistic  responses  to 
the  problems  of  foreign  barriers  and 
other  unfair  trade  practices:  the  need 
for  American  industry,  agriculture, 
and  labor  to  meet  the  competitive  con- 
ditions of  the  world  economy;  and 
growing  protectionism  here  and 
abroad.  It  puts  America  first,  but  in  so 
doing,  improves  the  prospects  for  a 
more  open  world  trading  system  to 
benefit  the  economies  of  all  trading 
nations. 

The  fundamental  approach  taken  in 
this  legislation  Is  generic  in  nature.  It 
focuses  on  shoring  up  U.S.  trade  law 
and  the  rules  of  international  trade  in 
ways  that  wiU  benefit  all  sectors  of  the 
economy— from  agriculture  to  high 
technology  and  from  heavy  industry 
to  services.  Only  through  such  gener- 
alized improvements  in  the  law  and 
more  active  enforcement  of  the  law 
can  we  avoid  the  costs  imposed  on  all 
sectors  of  the  economy  by  product-spe- 
cific quota  legislation  that  merely 
favors  a  select  few. 

Serious  questions  are  being  raised 
today  about  whether  America's  inter- 
ests lie  with  the  current  international 
trading  system.  Much  of  the  doubt 
stems  from  the  approach  of  this  and 
previous  administrations  to  that 
system. 

If  we  are  to  undertake  a  new  round 
of  multilateral  trade  negotiations, 
there  should  be  no  doubt  that  the 
Congress  and  our  executive  branch  ne- 
gotiators are  working  in  tandem  to 
reach  agreements  that  serve  the  best 
interests  of  the  United  States.  Only 
through  extensive  consultation  and  co- 
operation between  Congress  and  Exec- 
utive, between  Government,  business 
and  labor,  can  we  hope  to  attain  truly 
meaningful  results. 

If  section  301  of  the  Trade  Act  is  to 
have  any  credibility  as  a  means  of  en- 
forcing rules  against  unfair  trade  prac- 


tices, we  must  do  more  than  launch  in- 
vestigations. We  are  going  to  have  to 
retaliate.  We  don't  need  to  retaliate 
against  a  hundred  different  practiceB 
at  once,  but  at  least  we  need  to  do  ao 
on  a  selective  basis.  If  a  referee  blows 
his  whistle  and  never  walks  off  the 
yardage,  pretty  soon  the  game  Is  going 
to  deteriorate — and  that  is  what  is 
happening  in  trade. 

If  industries  damaged  by  imports  are 
told  that  section  201  of  the  Trade  Act 
is  not  available  as  a  means  of  gaining 
temporary.  GATT-consistent  relief 
from  imports,  then  we  cannot  be  sur- 
prised when  Congress  reacts  to  ranu>- 
ant  protectionism  by  enacting  quota 
bills  for  any  industry  with  enough  po- 
litical clout  to  muster  the  votes.  The 
administration's  denial  of  relief  to  in- 
dustries, such  as  footwear,  which— 
under  section  201  procedures— prove 
beyond  a  doubt  that  they  are  seriously 
injured  by  imports,  can  only  serve  to 
fuel  the  fires  of  protectionism.  Not  all 
import-sensitive  industries  need  or  de- 
serve import  relief,  but  if  we  are  to 
help  industries  and  workers  adjust  to 
new  competitive  conditions,  if  we  are 
to  manage  our  import  pressures  by 
channeling  them  in  a  more  rational  di- 
rection, then  section  201  must  be  an 
integral  part  of  our  trade  policy. 

The  Omnibus  Trade  Act  addresses 
these  and  other  issues.  In  conjunction 
with  reductions  in  our  Federal  budget 
deficit,  further  efforts  to  address  cur- 
rency misalignments.  Third  World 
debt  and  self-imposed  export  disincen- 
tives, enactment  of  this  bill  should 
enable  us  to  (»nfront  the  challenge  of 
international  trade.  To  this  end,  the 
legislation  contains  measures  designed 
to  ensure  systematic  enforcement  of 
laws  against  foreign  barriers  and  other 
unfair  trade  practices;  expand  trade 
through  market-liberalizing  trade 
agreements;  and  ease  adjustment  of 
import-impacted  industries  and  their 
workers.  In  addition,  the  bill  addresses 
one  of  the  most  important  ingredients 
necessary  for  an  effective  U.S.  trade 
policy— namely,  enhanced  cooperation 
between  the  branches  of  Government 
and  between  Government  and  the  pri- 
vate sector. 

Critical  elements  of  this  padcage  in- 
clude: 

Provision  for  a  new  roimd  of  trade 
negotiations — or  series  of  negotia- 
tions—that link  fast-track  implement- 
ing authority  to  clearly  stated  trade 
policy  objectives  and  priorities.  These 
include  the  elimination  of  agricultural 
export  sulMidles  and  the  extension  of 
GATT  disciplines  to  sectors  and  prac- 
tices not  currently  embodied  in  the 
GATT.  The  section  also  sets  out  the 
very  real  objective  of  GATT  reform  so 
as  to  better  enable  us  to  show  Ameri- 
can industry,  labor  and  agriculture 
that  U.S.  participation  in  the  global 
trading  system  is  indeed  in  our  nation- 
al interest.  Above  all,  this  and  other 
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tltlea  are  designed  to  ensure  full  and 
active  partldpatton  of  the  Congress  in 


currency  misalignment  with  key  devel- 
oping and  developed  coimtry  trading 


partisan   efforts   which   also   involve 
close  cooperation  between  the  Con- 
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in   the  most  comprehensive  possible    nizes  that  we  are  competing  in  a  new    policy.  Another  would,  strengthen  the 
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tltlea  are  desicned  to  ensure  full  and 
active  itartidpatton  of  the  Congress  in 
admlniatratton  trade  policy  formula- 
tion, negotiation  and  implementation. 

ProvlslODS  to  ensure  aggressive  and 
systematic  enforcement  of  section  301 
of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974.  Building  on 
the  redmodty  legislation  contained  in 
the  Trade  and  Tariff  Act  of  1984. 
these  measures  will  ensure  that  unfair 
foreign  barriers  to  X3JB.  exports  are 
indeed  subject  to  time-certain  retalia- 
tion if  they  are  not  eliminated. 

In  this  regard,  the  legislation  would 
provide  for  regular  self-initiation  by 
the  administration  of  section  301  cases 
against  major  illegal  foreign  barriers. 
It  would  also  establish  a  process 
whereby  countries  with  a  consistent 
pattern  of  trade  barriers,  such  as 
Japan,  would  be  expected  to  eliminate 
these  barriers  and  provide  evidence- 
really  make  the  cash  register  ring- 
that  the  barriers  are  indeed  gone. 

Finally,  this  section,  along  with  title 
IV.  wHl  ensure  that  American  trade  in- 
terests are  served  in  a  variety  of  sec- 
tors not  adequately  governed  by  exist- 
ing trade  agreements.  The  expansion 
of  trade  in  services,  elimination  of  in- 
vestment performance  requirements. 
and  protection  of  intellectual  property 
rights  are  all  in  the  national  interest 
and  must  be  pursued— whether  or  not 
rules  are  drawn  up  in  a  new  round  of 
multilateral  trade  negotiations.  There 
is  no  excuse  for  n.S.  construction  serv- 
ices to  be  blocked  from  full  participa- 
tion in  the  Kansai  airport  project,  or 
for  our  agricultural  chemicals  to  be  pi- 
rated in  Taiwan,  or  for  Canada  to  use 
duty  remissions  to  leverage  potential 
auto  plant  investment  away  from  the 
United  States.  Furthermore,  the  ag- 
gressive enforcement  of  GATT  niles 
against  government-supported  trading 
enterprises,  which— like  Airbus  Indus- 
trie in  Europe— use  the  imlimited  re- 
sources of  th^  governments  to  under- 
cut the  sales  of  American  firms  that 
must  face  the  commercial  consider- 
ations of  the  marketplace. 

Provisions  to  revitalize  section  201  of 
the  Trade  Act— relating  to  relief  from 
injurious  imports  and  creation  of  a 
new  system  of  worker  adjustment  as- 
sistance that  emphasizes  Job  training. 
By  increasing  the  President's  options 
for  granting  relief  and  by  limiting  his 
discretion  in  cases  where  an  industry 
and  its  workers  have  clearly  been  in- 
jured by  Imports  and  are  prepared  to 
undertake  the  steps  necessary  for  real 
adjustment,  we  can  reinstate  the  credi- 
bility of  section  201.  Virtually  aU  na- 
tions provide  import  relief  for  trou- 
bled industries.  Section  201  is  not 
some  strange  anomaly  of  n.S.  trade 
law— it  is  provided  for  under  article 
ZIX  of  OATT— and  this  provision  is 
fully  consistent  with  our  international 
ddigatknis. 

Provisions  for  a  more  active  and  sys- 
tematic American  ivproach  to  a  varie- 
ty of  other  trade  problems,  including 


currency  misalignment  with  key  devel- 
oping and  developed  country  trading 
partners;  circumvention  of  n.S.  laws 
against  dumped  and  subsidized  im- 
ports; trade  data  collection;  and  im- 
ports that  threaten  our  defense  indus- 
trial base. 

The  Omnibus  Trade  Act  is  not 
meant  to  be  a  panacea  for  all  of  Amer- 
ica's trade  problems,  but  its  enactment 
would  better  enable  us  to  meet  the 
chaOenge  of  international  trade.  More- 
over, the  introduction  of  this  bill  is 
not  the  end  of  a  process — it  is  the  be- 
ginning. It  is  my  hope  that  in  the 
coming  year,  we  will  be  able  to  work 
with  the  administration  and  with  our 
counterparts  in  the  House  to  bring 
about  these  important  changes  in  our 
trade  laws,  in  our  trade  policy,  and  in 
the  International  trading  system. 

The  protectionist  demagoguery.  free 
trade  dogmatism,  and  partisan  bicker- 
ing that  increasingly  dominate  our  de- 
bates over  international  trade  offer  no 
solutions  to  America's  trade  problems. 
The  polarized  nature  of  the  current 
debate  over  imports  offers  us  a  choice 
between  economic  Darwinism  at  one 
extreme  and  the  proliferation  of  spe- 
cial interest  quota  protection  at  the 
other.  When  it  comes  to  fighting  for- 
eign barriers  and  unfair  trade  prac- 
tices, we  are  told  the  choice  is  between 
risking  a  trade  war  through  massive 
retaliation  and  playing  the  world's 
sucloer. 

These  are  not  acceptable  alterna- 
tives. They  are  not  and  cannot  be  the 
only  available  alternatives.  The  Omni- 
bus Trade  Act  revitalizes  and  expands 
the  middle  ground.  Congress  need  not 
use  the  legislative  sledge  hammer  pro- 
vided by  the  Constitution  Lf  the  Presi- 
dent consistently  and  effectively 
wields  the  precision  trade  tools  dele- 
gated to  him. 

In  April  1985.  I  addressed  the  Na- 
tional Press  Club.  At  that  time.  I 
stated  my  belief  that  a  new  round  of 
trade  negotiations  must  be  accompa- 
nied by  action  to  reduce  the  bloated 
dollar  and  stronger  enforcement  of  ex- 
isting laws  and  rules  of  international 
trade. 

Mr.  President.  I  stand  by  those  re- 
marks. While  the  administration  has 
already  started  to  move  in  the  right  di- 
rection, enactment  of  the  Omnibus 
Trade  Act  would  ensure  that  we  stay 
on  the  path. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President;  I  am  Join- 
ing a  nimiber  of  my  colleagues  today 
in  introducing  an  important  trade 
measure  for  consideration  in  this 
body.  It  is  the  product  of  much  work 
by  Senators  Bentsen  and  Dantorth. 
among  others,  and  they  deserve  our 
gratitude  for  their  diligent  effort  to 
press  trade  legislation  forward. 

I  am  joining  them  to  indicate  my 
strong  support  for  the  enactment  of  a 
trade  bill  this  year,  and  my  conviction 
that  we  can  achieve  a  successful  and 
constructive  outcome  only  through  bi- 
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partisan  efforts  which  also  involve 
close  cooperation  between  the  Con- 
gress and  the  White  House. 

COHCaRM  ABOUT  CXRTAnt  PROVISIOIf  8 

It  is  no  secret  that  I  have  some  res- 
ervationf  about  the  bill.  I  have  dis- 
cussed them  with  Senator  Bentsen.  I 
think  it  is  Important  for  a  President  of 
the  United  States  to  retain  discretion 
in  accepting  and  implementing  reme- 
dies proposed  by  others,  particularly 
when,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Interna- 
tional Trade  Commission,  these  others 
are  not  elected  officials. 

I  am  also  concerned  about  tjring  the 
hands  of  an  administration  in  requir- 
ing it  to  retaliate  in  so-called  301 
market-opening  cases  no  matter  what 
the  possfole  foreign  policy  or  economic 
consequences.  And  there  may  be  some 
other  things— the  particular  proce- 
dures for  fast-track  negotiating  au- 
thority—which need  refining. 

BILL  IS  mPORTAMT  STAKTHfC  POIHT 

But  these  are  matters  which  can  be 
looked  at  more  closely,  and  creatively 
addressed,  as  the  legislation  moves 
through  the  committee  process.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  be  wedded  to  every 
single  provision  of  a  200-page  biU  to 
believe  that  that  bill  is  important  and 
worthwhdle.  We  need  a  starting  point. 
Senator  Bentsen  and  Senator  Dan- 
roRTH  are  to  be  congratulated  for  pro- 
viding one. 

And  we  need  a  trade  bill  now.  The 
trade  deficit  flgiu^s  for  December  im- 
proved markedly  from  previous 
months,  but  we  are  still  in  critical 
straits.  The  reforms  proposed  in  this 
bill  represent  a  significant  effort  to  ad- 
dress many  of  the  concerns  we  have 
had  in  Congress  about  unfair  foreign 
trade  practices,  closed  foreign  mar- 
kets, and  the  admitted  need  of  many 
of  our  domestic  firms  and  industries  to 
adjust  to  the  changing  realities  of 
international  competition. 

The  bfll  which  we  submit  does  not 
pretend  to  offer  all  the  answers  to  our 
trade  problems.  It  is  Increasingly  being 
recognized  that  many  larger  economic 
factors  influence  our  international 
trade  position:  exchange  rates,  relative 
rates  of  economic  growth  among  our 
tradlng  partners,  rising  debt  burdens 
of  less  developed  countries. 

IMPOBTAHCK  or  ADHINISTRATION  BILL 

Moreover,  as  a  result  of  the  adminis- 
tration's outstanding  recent  efforts, 
the  eyes  of  the  Nation  have  now  been 
focused  on  the  central  importance  of 
comi}etitlveness  to  the  restoration  of 
AmerlcalB  economic  strength  and  in- 
fluence. 

Indeed,  it  is  for  that  reason  that  I 
expect  to  support  the  administration's 
competitiveness  package,  which  is 
scheduled  to  be  submitted  later  this 
month.  It  is,  of  course,  a  much  broader 
piece  of  legislation  than  the  bill  being 
introduced  today,  and  it  attempts  to 
mount  an  attack  on  the  trade  problem 


in  the  most  comprehensive  possible 
way. 

It  is  my  hope  that,  in  the  same  spirit 
of  bipartisanship  which  had  been 
shown  with  respect  to  the  bill  of  Sena- 
tors Bentsen  and  Danforth,  we  can 
have  in  this  chamber  a  display  of  bi- 
partisan support  for  the  administra- 
tion's bill.  I  hope  that  my  colleagues 
who  have  joined  in  sponsorship  of  the 
bill  today  will  join  as  well  in  introduc- 
ing the  administration's  bill  when  the 
time  comes. 

We  must  not  fool  ourselves:  the 
trade  crisis  is  not  quickly  going  away, 
and  only  by  working  together— only  by 
putting  aside  partisan  and  ideological 
differences— can  we  address  that  crisis 
with  the  urgency  and  the  statesman- 
ship that  it  demands. 

Mr.  BINGAMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  pleased  to  be  an  original  cosponsor 
of  the  Omnibus  Trade  Act  of  1987  and 
to  have  been  a  part  of  the  bipartisan 
group  that  developed  this  important 
legislation.  I  am  especially  happy  to  be 
the  prime  sponsor  of  the  United 
States  Policymaking  title  of  this  legis- 
lation, which  will  be  introduced  as  sep- 
arate legislation  in  addition  to  being 
title  VI  of  the  omnibus  bill. 

Let  me  first  thank  and  congratulate 
all  the  Senators  involved,  particularly 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Texas, 
the  able  chairman  of  the  Finance 
Committee,  Senator  Bentsen.  and  the 
distinguished  and  able  Senator  from 
Missouri.  Senator  Dant-orth.  the  pri- 
mary sponsors  of  this  bill  and  the 
prime  movers  of  this  effort.  This  legis- 
lation represents  the  product  of  a 
number  of  years  of  effort  by  many 
Senators.  The  essence  of  several  legis- 
lative proposals  are  reflected  in  this 
omnibus  package. 

I  have  been  interested  in  our  trade 
problems  and  efforts  to  correct  them 
since  coming  to  the  Senate,  and  I  am 
most  pleased  to  have  played  a  modest 
role  in  shaping  this  bill. 

The  seriousness  of  our  trade  prob- 
lems at  this  time  is  well  established. 
There  is  a  real  need  for  immediate 
reform.  I  am  pleased  that  this  bill 
begins  to  address  some  of  these  prob- 
lems. I  am  hopeful,  however,  that  it 
represents  but  the  beginning  of  care- 
ful, ongoing  attention  to  trade.  Only 
with  such  attention  can  we  hope  to 
correct  the  trade  ills  that  plague  us 
and  regain  our  position  as  primary 
competitors,  innovators,  and  world 
leaders. 

PROBLEMS  ni  THE  MARKETPLACE 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  addresses 
some  of  the  most  fundamental  trade 
problems  that  we  face  today.  It  recog- 
nizes the  need  to  reform  international 
trade  and  financial  rules  to  make 
them  more  effective.  It  requires  the 
administration  to  begin  to  prepare  for 
new  worldwide  trade  negotiations.  It 
recognizes  that  our  present  system  of 
international  trade  is  full  of  antiquat- 
ed rules  and  procedures.  It  also  recog- 


nizes that  we  are  competing  in  a  new 
world  economy. 

The  growth  of  our  near  $170  billion 
trade  imbalance  must  be  halted.  A  pro- 
longed and  continuing  international 
trade  imbalance  has  serious  conse- 
quences, and  I  believe  is  stark  evidence 
of  the  decline  of  our  comi}etitive  posi- 
tion in  the  world  today.  For  the  first 
time  since  near  the  turn  of  the  centu- 
ry we  have  become  a  debtor  nation 
and  there  are  a  niunber  of  growing 
signs  of  the  weakening  and  serious 
shifting  in  the  structure  of  our  econo- 
my. 

The  trade  imbalance,  along  with  the 
domestic  budget  deficit,  has  raised  se- 
rious questions  about  our  economic 
future.  Nearly  all  the  industries  in  the 
country  now  face  fierce  foreign  compe- 
tition—much of  it  unfair,  bolstered 
and  subsidized  by  the  national  govern- 
ments competing  against  us. 

All  sectors  of  New  Mexico's  economy 
that  depend  in  part  on  trade  have  felt 
the  sting  of  foreign  competition.  In 
many  of  these  indiistries  there  have 
been  lost  jobs  and  plant  closings  and 
slowdowns.  The  mining  industry  in  my 
State— copper,  potash,  and  uranium- 
has  been  particularly  hard  hit.  The  oil 
and  gas  industry  in  New  Mexico  and 
other  oil-producing  States  has  fallen 
on  difficult  times,  as  well  as  agricul- 
ture. The  problems  in  these  two  indus- 
tries have  contributed  heavily  to  our 
trade  deficit.  But  the  problems  have 
not  stopped  there.  Now  New  Mexico's 
budding  and  critical  semiconductor  in- 
dustry as  well  as  other  state-of-the-art 
new  technology  industries  are  being 
damaged  by  the  same  kind  of  unfair 
competition  from  abroad.  Many  other 
industries  nationwide  have  suffered 
similar  harm.  Hundreds  of  thousands 
of  jobs  have  been  lost. 

This  situation  is  reversible.  But  we 
must  act.  We  must  first  agree  that 
there  is  indeed  a  problem.  Then  we 
must  meaningfully  reduce  our  domes- 
tic deficit.  And  we  must  change  oiu- 
trade  laws  to  combat  luifair  foreign 
trade  practices  without  resorting  to  a 
policy  that  kills  free  trade.  The  bUl  we 
are  introducing  today  is  an  important 
step. 

needed:  a  strategy  to  compete 

I  believe  that  any  successful  com- 
petitive strategy  must  revolve  around 
developing  a  broad  consensus  that  we 
have  a  serious  problem;  that  our  do- 
mestic deficit  is  at  the  root  of  many  of 
our  trade  problems;  that  we  must  find 
ways  to  increase  the  productivity  of 
our  industries;  that  our  tax  laws  need 
to  be  restructured  to  encourage  pro- 
ductive investment;  and  that  our  trade 
laws  need  to  be  virgorously  enforced. 

Since  coming  to  Congress.  I  have  in- 
troduced or  cosponsored  legislation  to 
deal  with  many  of  these  problems. 
One  of  these  bills,  would  create  an 
International  Trade  and  Export  Policy 
Commission  to  develop  the  consensus 
needed   to   effectively   develop   trade 


policy.  Another  would,  strengthen  the 
mechanisms  to  combat  unfair  trade 
practices  that  have  so  dramatically 
hurt  U.S.  copper,  potash,  and  uranium 
industries  and  now  threaten  the  semi- 
conductor industry.  StOl  another 
would  create  a  private  right  of  action 
for  industries  with  unfair  trade  prob- 
lems. I  have  also  introduced  legislation 
to  address  the  problem  of  nonmarket 
economies  in  dumping  cases.  And  I 
have  offered  legislation  which  would 
create  an  Export  Promotion  and  Infor- 
mation Center  to  help  more  American 
companies  enter  the  export  market 
and  to  supply  needed  services  to  com- 
panies in  the  export  business. 

I  am  pleased,  Mr.  President,  that 
some  of  the  ideas  embodied  in  these 
bills  have  t>een  included  in  the  legisla- 
tion we  are  introducing  today. 

OUR  LACK  OP  A  TRADE  POLICY 

An  important  element  of  this  bill 
recognizes  that  we  do  not  now  have  a 
coordinated,  cohesive  trade  policy  in 
this  country.  We  are  in  a  changing 
global  economy.  We  need  a  framework 
for  creating  a  trade  policy  which  pre- 
pares us  for  this  changing  world  trade 
situation.  I  believe  this  bill  contains 
important  elements  which  recognize 
the  problems  caused  in  part  by  this 
lack  of  trade  policy.  In  particular,  the 
statement  in  the  national  trade  policy 
section  contains  realistic  findings  that 
a  unified  and  coherent  trade  policy 
would  enhance  our  long-  and  short- 
term  economic  growth. 

TITLE  Vi:  UlflTED  STATES  TRADE  POLICYMAEXIfG 

Title  VI  of  this  bill  would  create  im- 
portant trade  policymaking  tools  and  I 
am  pleased  to  introduce  it  as  a  sepa- 
rate bill.  It  would  call  for  department 
heads  to  make  "trade  impact  state- 
ments" for  each  of  their  major  ac- 
tions. We  simply  need  to  make  trade 
considerations  a  major  element  of 
agency  decisionmaking.  The  bill  also 
calls  for  the  creation  of  a  National 
Trade  Council  in  the  White  House  to 
be  chaired  by  the  U.S.  Trade  Repre- 
sentative to  coordinate  policymaking 
by  the  administration  on  trade  mat- 
ters. We  have  a  serious  problem  of  not 
knowing  who  is  the  lead  administra- 
tion spokesman  on  trade  issues  and 
too  often  trade  matters  are  either 
never  considered  or  are  relegated  to 
secondary  and  tertiary  considerations. 
We  need  to  consolidate  and  elevate 
trade  policy  decisionmaking  and  this 
provision  will  do  this.  In  addition,  this 
bill  creates  a  National  Trade  Data 
Bank.  This  will  assure  that  we  develop 
adequate  data  information  procedures 
and  resources  to  provide  the  necessary 
backup  to  the  effort  that  will  be  neces- 
sary in  trade  policymaking.  It  will 
create  an  interagency  advisory  com- 
mittee to  monitor  and  report  to  Con- 
gress aiuiually  on  objectives  for  data 
collection  and  distribution  relating  to 
trade.  Such  data  collection  will  impor- 
tantly serve  to  encourage  expanded 
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eiportlng  by  Uj8.  industry  including 
■nail  bmlneaoMn.  State-sponsored 
def«Io|inient  efforts,  and  by  others. 
We  now  have  huge  resources  available 
In  the  Federal  Oovemment  which  are 
groHly  underutHteed  and  not  well  or- 
g^wi—rt  This  provision  will  reverse 
this. 

Most  importantly,  these  three  provl- 
liam.  the  trade  impact  statement,  the 
National  Trade  Councfl  and  the  Na- 
tional Trade  Data  Bank  wlU  provide 
the  ongoing  policymaking  tools  to 
allow  us  to  omtinue  to  address  trade 
problems  in  the  future. 

OOMCLUSIOll 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  is  the  most 
oomprehenstve  revision  of  our  trade 
laws  to  date,  and  it  addresses  the  most 
serious  of  our  trade  problems.  It  goes  a 
long  way  toward  improving  our  trade 
posture,  reducing  the  trade  deficit  and 
preventing  the  futher  decline  of  U.S. 
Industries.  I  am  hopeful  that  it  will 
serve  as  the  basis  for  further  action  by 
Congress,  that  it  wlU  put  the  Presi- 
dent on  notice  that  our  trade  problems 
are  real  and  serious,  and  that  it  will 
serve  to  inform  the  American  i)eople 
that  Congress  is  dealing  with  the  trade 
Issue  expeditiously  and  thoughtfully. 

Thank  you.  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  with  my  colleagues  in 
coqxmaoring  this  major  trade  bill.  We 
Joined  in  a  similar  effort  last  year  in  S. 
1880.  but  that  effort  died  partly  be- 
cause we  simply  ran  out  of  time  and 
partly  because  we  did  not  have  the 
support  of  the  administration. 

This  year  I  hope  things  will  be  dif- 
ferent. I  think  the  administration  is 
ready  to  wort:  with  us  in  revising  our 
trade  laws.  The  President  in  his  state 
of  the  Union  message  indicated  that 
making  the  United  States  more  "com- 
petitive" in  the  world  economy  was  a 
priority,  and  he  further  indicated  that 
"improving  U.S.  trade  laws"  was  part 
of  his  ccnnpetitiveness  initiative. 

It  will  be  noticed  in  the  legislation 
which  we  are  introducing  today  that 
there  are  numerous  titles.  Not  all  the 
cosponsors  sumwrt  each  title,  and  I 
suqoect  that  as  this  bill  is  debated  and 
marked  up  in  the  Finance  Committee 
there  will  be  many  hotly  contested 
provisions,  and  many  attempts  to 
change  and  hopefully  improve  the  bill. 

For  example.  I  have  reservations 
about  the  changes  in  section  201  of 
the  trade  laws— the  so-called  escape 
dauae— which  may  tie  the  President's 
hands  imnecessarily.  I  also  think  that 
it  is  very  inuMrtant  that  we  have  a 
fast  tra^  procedure  for  handling 
these  trade  agreonents.  otherwise  the 
President  is  simply  not  going  to  be 
able  to  negotiate  from  a  position  of 
strength.  I  want  to  be  certain  that  the 
procedures  set  forth  in  the  legislation 
adequately  provide  for  this  fast  track 
proceduxe. 

The  most  important  thing  about  this 
bill  is  the  message  which  I  hope  it  will 


send  lo  our  trading  partners  and  to  all 
those  Americans  who  realize  more  and 
more  that  their  Jobs  depend  upon  the 
ability  of  American  industry  to  com- 
pete Internationally.  Not  everyone  is 
working  for  a  steel  company  or  auto 
company  where  the  threat  to  Ameri- 
can Jobs  seems  Imminent,  but  the  for- 
eign competition  is  out  there  and  it  is 
catching  up  even  in  areas  such  as  high 
technology  where  we  have  always  had 
the  lead. 

The  message  is  that  we  still  want 
free  trade,  but  we  also  are  going  to 
demand  fair  trade. 

The  bill  authorizes  a  new  roimd  of 
multilateral  trade  negotiations  on 
both  tariff  and  nontariff  matters.  This 
would  Include  authority  covering  a  bi- 
lateral agreement  with  Canada.  Cur- 
rent negotiating  authority  expires 
January  1,  1988,  so  this  provision  is  a 
key  element  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  takes  a  very  tough  and  ag- 
gressive position  on  unfair  trade  prac- 
tices. It  expands  the  list  of  things  that 
are  considered  unfair  to  include  prac- 
tices such  as  targeting.  This  is  some- 
thing I  am  very  pleased  to  see.  As  we 
know,  some  of  our  trading  partners 
have  targeted  various  industries  here 
in  the  United  States  and  then  given 
massive  government  support  and  as- 
sistance to  help  their  domestic  compa- 
nies compete  against  our  industry. 

The  bill  contains  a  provision  on 
technology  transfer  which  is  virtually 
identical  to  a  bill  I  introduced  In  the 
last  Congress.  This  provision  author- 
izes the  President  to  enter  into  negoti- 
ations to  assure  equity  in  the  access  to 
technology.  It  requires  the  USTR,  in 
connection  with  the  National  Science 
Foundation,  to  monitor  technology 
transfers  between  the  United  States 
and  other  countries,  and  it  provides 
that  If  other  countries  try  to  require 
that  we  share  our  technology  with 
them  as  a  condition  of  importation, 
the  imposition  of  that  condition  could 
be  considered  an  unfair  trade  practice 
under  section  301.  FinaUy,  it  requires 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  monitor 
and  report  on  intellectual  property 
systems  abroad  and  authorizes  the 
President  to  provide  intellectual  prop- 
erty protection  technical  assistance  as 
part  of  foreign  aid. 

This  trade  bill  will  not  be  the  instant 
solution  to  our  current  trade  deficit  or 
the  even  larger  issue  of  U.S.  competi- 
tiveness, but  it  is  a  concrete,  beginning 
response.  It  is  not  a  simplistic  protec- 
tionist response.  Other  than  a  section 
on  agriculture,  there  are  no  provisions 
which  simply  deal  with  one  sector  of 
the  economy— steel,  autos,  and  so 
forth.  This  bill  also  avoids  the  protec- 
tionist provisions  contained  in  last 
year's  House-passed  trade  bill.  This 
bill  is  a  responsible  and  promising  pro- 
posal which  I  look  forward  to  making 
even  better  as  the  process  moves 
along. 


BCr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  with  Senators  BDrrsxn 
and  Dahtorth  in  introducing  the  Om- 
nibus Trade  Act.  It  is  long  overdue, 
and  I  hope  the  Senate  will  act  on  it 
quickly.  Ttie  biU  is  a  fair  one  and  a 
major  step  toward  a  comprehensive  so- 
lution to  a  complex  and  difficult  prob- 
lem. 

It  must  be  said,  however,  that  there 
are  some  Important  elements  miaaing 
from  the  bill.  The  Banking  Commit- 
tee, to  my  regret  and  despite  my  ef- 
forts, has  not  supplied  any  material  in 
exports,  debt,  and  exchange  rates.  I 
expect  that  committee  to  hold  hear- 
ings in  March  and  report  an  amend- 
ment to  lihis  bill  in  April.  I  will  be 
working  to  Insure  that  amendment  in- 
cludes material  on  exchange  rates, 
LDC  debt,  ETC  and  FCPA  reform— all 
legislation  the  committee  reported  last 
August  and  September— as  well  as 
export  control  legislation  Senator 
DizoN  and  I  will  shortly  be  introduc- 
ing. 

In  addition,  the  bill  is  also  missing 
some  elements  within  the  Jurisdiction 
of  the  Finance  Committee— such  as  on 
worker  rights,  private  right  of  action 
in  unfair  trade  cases,  a  means  of  deal- 
ing with  countries  that  have  a  pattern 
of  unfair  trade  practices,  and  addition- 
al antidumping  and  countervailing 
duty  law  revisions,  among  other  items. 
No  doubt  these  matters  will  be  raised 
in  committee  or  on  the  floor. 

These  omissions  are  minor,  however, 
in  the  face  of  the  long  period  meaning- 
ful trade  legislation  has  been  delayed. 
Our  trade  problems  have  not  devel- 
oped only  in  the  last  6  months.  They 
have  been  years  in  the  making,  and 
Congress  and  the  administration  have 
had  years  of  failure  to  response  as  the 
situation  steadily  deteriorated.  The 
reasons  for  that  failure,  I  believe,  lie 
in  the  myths  of  the  trading  system 
that  get  in  the  way. 

The  first  myth,  the  biggest  one  of 
all,  is  that  the  world  trading  system  is 
based  on  free  trade.  That  is  utterly 
wrong.  I  brought  with  me  a  300-page 
rebuttal  of  this  commonly  held  myth 
prepared  by  the  U.S.  Trade  Represent- 
ative. It  provides  clear  evidence  that 
countries  are  getting  away  with  eco- 
nomic murder  by  Ignoring  the  law  of 
comparative  advantage. 

If  Japan  for  more  than  20  years  is 
able  to  protect  its  infant  industries  by 
keeping  all  Idds  of  competitors  out^ 
not  Just  the  United  States,  but  aU 
kinds— it  has  in  effect  provided  a  large 
subsidy  that  protected  companies  can 
use  to  enhance  their  research,  their 
development,  and  their  production  en- 
gineering. With  that  advantage  they 
can  leapfrog  their  competitors'  tech- 
nology anid  engineering  in  a  way  that 
Adam  Smith  and  other  free  trade 
economists  never  anticipated.  We  are 
no  longer  dealing  with  simple  produc- 
tion processes  that  are  easy  to  enter  or 
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leave.  Nor  is  the  labor  force  as  mobile 
as  economists  assume.  In  the  high 
technology  sector  particularly,  genera- 
tions of  products  change  rapidly  with 
earnings  from  sales  of  one  generation 
critical  to  research,  development,  and 
production  of  the  next.  Dumping  or 
subsidies  that  unfairly  cost  domestic 
producers  market  share  also  make  it 
impossible  for  them  to  recover  such  in- 
vestments through  subsequent  prod- 
uct development.  The  Japanese  have 
shown  themselves  to  be  masters  at  the 
tactic  of  capturing  market  share  liter- 
ally at  any  cost  and  then  holding  on  to 
it  tenaciously  with  the  result  that 
American  competitors  suffer  severely. 

Without  question  the  best  Imown 
protectionist  nation  Is  Japan.  I  hesi- 
tate to  bore  you  with  a  long  list,  but 
the  United  States  has  had  market 
opening  or  trade  barrier  negotiations 
with  them— and  this  is  not  a  complete 
list^-on  electronics,  pharmaceuticals, 
tobacco,  almninima,  medical  equip- 
ment, teleconmiunlcations.  forest 
products,  transportation  machinery, 
semiconductors,  leather,  computers, 
wine  and  liquor,  chocolate,  construc- 
tion services,  and  numerous  agricultur- 
al products. 

Another  example  is  Brazil,  which 
has  a  very  direct  method  of  distorting 
the  market.  Brazil  has  a  law  of  simi- 
lars which  simply  says  that  the  gov- 
ernment can  block  the  importation  of 
anything  that  is  also  produced  in 
Brazil.  And  the  Brazilians  use  it.  They 
have  a  market  reserve  policy  which 
allows  for  the  total  exclusion  of  both 
foreign  investment  and  imports  from 
selected  sectors. 

Well,  in  addition  to  those  2,  there 
are  some  38  other  countries  in  the 
USTR  report  that  are  to  varying  de- 
grees implementing  the  same  system 
that  Japan  in  its  way  and  Brazil  in  a 
different  way  are  practicing.  By  doing 
so  they  have  effectively  repealed  the 
law  of  comparative  advantage  and  the 
principle  of  the  free  market. 

I  said  there  are  three  myths.  The 
second  myth  is  that  the  shrinking 
dollar  is  going  to  ciu-e  all  ills.  We  all 
think  back  to  18  months  ago  when 
Secretary  Baker  announced  his  initia- 
tive to  bring  the  dollar  down  and 
thereby  solve  many  of  our  trade  imbal- 
ance problems.  Well,  the  initiative  has 
occurred,  but  the  expected  results 
have  not.  True,  on  a  trade  weighted 
basis  against  a  conventional  basket  of 
currencies,  the  dollar  has  dropped  in 
value  approximately  25  percent  from 
its  peak. 

But  a  number  of  analysts  have 
begun  looking  much  more  closely  at 
the  numbers,  and  what  they  have  dis- 
covered is  that  the  dollar  lias  not 
dropped  significantly  against  a 
number  of  very  Important  currencies. 
Our  largest  trading  partner  is  tradi- 
tionally Canada,  and,  rather  than 
weakening,  the  dollar  has  strength- 
ened versus  the  Canadian  dollar.  It 


has  also  defied  conventional  wisdom 
and  likewise  strengthened  against 
Singapore,  against  Korea,  against 
Taiwan,  and  against  Hong  Kong. 

If  you  look  at  our  17  largest  trading 
partners,  you  will  find  that  the  dollar 
has  not  depreciated  25  percent  or  40 
percent,  as  it  has  against  the  yen,  but 
only  4  percent  from  its  peak  value  in 
February  1985.  Then,  if  you  look  at 
the  seven  largest  of  those  trading  part- 
ners which  now  account  for  61  percent 
of  our  trade,  what  you  see  is  that  the 
value  of  the  dollar  versus  those  7  larg- 
est didn't  go  down,  it  actually  went  up 
11  percent. 

If  you  want  to  be  a  little  more  selec- 
tive, and  take  6  of  those  17— Mexico, 
Canada,  Taiwan,  Korea.  Hong  Kong, 
and  Brazil— which  together  account 
for  35  percent  of  U.S.  foreign  trade, 
you  would  find  that  the  dollar  has  ac- 
tually risen  71  percent.  Now,  you  don't 
have  to  be  much  of  a  businessman  to 
understand  the  effect  of  having  your 
largest  trading  partners  have  weaker 
currencies.  American  businesses  and 
their  workers  have  been  coping  with 
this  continuing  problem  for  5  straight 
years.  The  new  record  trade  deficit  for 
1986  should  serve  as  the  appropriate 
exclamation  point. 

This  situation  is  compounded  by  the 
fact  that  even  in  those  coiuitries 
where  the  currency  has  appreciated 
versus  the  dollar,  there  is  little  inter- 
est in  absorbing  the  effects  of  the  ap- 
preciation. Producers  continue  to 
focus  on  maintaining  market  share 
rather  than  profit  levels. 

In  the  steel  industry,  for  example, 
which  is  still  of  some  significance  in 
my  State,  Japanese  steel  prices  over 
the  last  14  months  declined  7.5  per- 
cent while  the  yen  was  going  up  some 
22  percent.  This  clearly  has  helped  to 
maintain  market  share— and  to  keep 
price  levels  down  domestically,  pre- 
venting the  domestic  industry  from  re- 
covering. And  it  is  those  marginal  im- 
ports that  set  the  price.  That's  what  I 
learned  when  I  was  at  the  Harvard 
Business  School,  nearly  25  years  ago. 
It  is  one  of  the  things  I  learned  that  is 
still  true  today.  And  the  consequence 
is  that  the  United  States  is  paying  a 
very  heavy  price.  How  long  this  can  be 
sustained  is  an  open  question.  And 
how  long  we  will  have  to  endure  the 
pain  it  entails  lies  partly  in  how  long 
the  Japanese  Government  will  contin- 
ue to  provide  subsidies  to  businesses 
hurt  by  yen  appreciation.  I  sometimes 
wish  our  country  had  foimd  a  way  to 
help  our  exporters  who  have  been 
hurt  by  dollar  appreciation— but  we 
don't  do  those  Idnds  of  things  here,  at 
least  not  yet— except  in  agriculture. 

Steel,  of  course,  is  only  one  example. 
In  category  after  category,  the  world 
is  awash  in  excess  capacity  made  worse 
by  govenunent  determination  to  main- 
tain production  for  political  rather 
than  economic  reasons.  To  continue  to 
believe  that  the  dollar's  decline  has 


had,  or  even  can  have,  a  significant 
impact  on  reversing  our  current  for- 
tunes is  to  remain  mired  in  economic 
theory  that  is  Irrelevant  to  the  closing 
years  of  the  20th  centiur. 

The  third  myth  is  that  there  is  noth- 
ing Congress  can  or  should  do  about 
our  problems.  That  is  a  view  periodi- 
cally expressed  by  some  in  the  White 
House.  Depending  on  whom  you  talk 
to,  it  is  based  on:  First,  the  view  that 
the  problem  is  one  of  macroeconomic 
variables  either  out  of  our  control  en- 
tirely or  outside  the  scope  of  the  trade 
policy  debate;  second,  the  belief  that 
our  trade  problems  are  due  solely  to 
American  lack  of  effort  and  competi- 
tiveness; or  third,  the  fear  that  almost 
any  cure  the  Congress  might  vote 
would  be  worse  than  the  disease  we 
have  now. 

The  first  I  have  already  discussed 
and  dismissed.  The  second  no  doubt 
has  some  truth  to  it,  but  is  not  an  ade- 
quate explanation  for  problems  as 
broad  and  deep  as  oiu^.  The  third  re- 
mains to  be  seen  but  can  hardly  be 
taken  as  a  given.  If  you  review  the 
record  of  what  Congress  has  actually 
enacted  into  law  over  the  past  20 
years- rather  than  what  individual 
Members  have  proposed  from  time  to 
time— you  can  see  it  is  an  extraordi- 
narily responsible  one.  In  some  re- 
spects more  responsible  than  that  of 
administrations  during  the  same 
period. 

Thus  the  case  against  trade  legisla- 
tion is  hardly  proved.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  case  for  it  must  be  demon- 
strated. The  proof  lies  in  the  world 
trtullng  system  as  it  exists  in  reality- 
not  in  myth. 

That  reality  is  that  the  United 
States  undertook,  in  the  aftermath  of 
World  War  II,  a  policy  that  was  at  the 
time  very  much  in  our  self-interest. 
We  engaged  in  a  policy  of  rebuilding 
the  shattered  Western  World  through 
the  creation  of  a  strong  Western  alli- 
ance— both  economic  and  political.  In 
1945,  we  accounted  for  60  percent  of 
the  free  world's  gross  national  prod- 
uct. It  was  in  our  interest  to  promote 
trade  and  investment,  and  we  encour- 
aged other  countries  to  use  teclinolo- 
gy,  acquire  capital,  and  manage  it  effi- 
ciently. And  it  was  smart  of  us  to  do 
so.  The  cost  to  us  was  small— we  were 
relatively  independent  of  world 
trade— and  the  gains  great. 

But  over  the  last  40  years,  that 
policy  has  succeeded  without  us  fully 
understanding  its  implications.  Other 
countries  have  developed  their  own 
paths  to  the  mercantilist  policies  I  de- 
scribed earlier.  They  have  essentially 
caught  up  and  gone  beyond  us  in  com- 
petitiveness at  the  very  time  our  own 
real  growth  and  standard  of  living 
have  slowed  down. 

And  having  done  so,  they  have  nei- 
ther met  their  new  responsibilities  as 
we  met  ours  when  the  world  was  dif- 
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ferent,  nor  have  they  addressed  the 
iwir  protdem  these  policies  have  cre- 
ated-  As  I  mentioned,  excess  capacity 
has  beoome  a  ^bal  disease.  So  far  it 
appears  to  be  fatal  primarily  in  the 
United  States,  but  that.  too.  wlU 
spread,  as  the  Ji4)anese  are  beginning 
to  see. 

The  traditional  explanations  for 
overcapacity  are  rising  productivity 
and  weak  global  aggregate  demand. 
Add  to  that  the  factors  I  have  men- 
tioned: Increasing  Government  subsi- 
dies that  keep  the  Inefficient  in  busi- 
ness; the  reluctance  of  high  technolo- 
gy producers  to  shut  down  costly  pro- 
duction facilities  when  demand  slack- 
ms;  the  new  obsession  with  maintain- 
ing martlet  share  at  the  expense  of 
profits  and  prices;  and  the  globaliza- 
tion of  capital  and  technology  move- 
mmts  that  bring  on  new  capacity  in 
unexpected  locations. 

I  submit  that  this  is  not  a  temporary 
detour  on  the  road  to  free  trade.  De- 
velopment means  the  continuing  ex- 
pansion of  new  producers,  but  it  does 
not  guarantee  an  equal  growth  of  con- 
sumption. The  result  is  NIC  gains  at 
the  expense  of  more  nuuket-oriented 
producers.  So  far  the  chief  victim  has 
been  the  United  States.  Today  we 
accept  40  percent  of  all  Korea's  ex- 
ports; J^wn's.  40  percent;  of  Taiwan's, 
50  percent;  of  Canada's,  80  percent; 
and  of  LDC's.  58  percent.  We  have 
been,  and  we  continue  to  be  the  engine 
of  growth  for  the  free  world. 

But  the  problem  is  that  while  it  was 
the  right  policy  for  its  time,  it  is  one 
we  quite  frankly  can't  afford  anymore, 
because  our  engine  is  fueled  by  debt: 
national  debt,  trade  debt,  consumer 
debt,  business  debt,  student  debt.  We 
are  overleveraged.  It  is  fuel  that  is 
either  going  to  nm  out  or  is  just  going 
to  produce  less  and  less  horsepower  to 
pull  an  ever-lengthening  consimiption 
train. 

The  consequences  of  all  this  were 
dramatically  reflected  in  an  article  in 
the  Washington  Poet  on  December  14 
which  analyzed  what's  been  happen- 
ing to  our  economy  for  the  last  20 
years.  Since  1973.  Americans  have 
been  living  higher  on  the  hog  while 
they've  been  getting  poorer.  Since 
1973.  real  per  capita  manufacturing 
wages  have  declined  v>proxlmately  14 
percent.  Real  manufactiu-ing  wages 
are  today  lower  than  they  were  in 
1961—25  years  ago. 

How  is  it  that  people  can  manage  to 
make  ends  meet?  Well,  one  way  is 
more  work  force  participation;  women 
woiking.  Two.  more  debt.  And  we've 
done  a  great  Job  in  both  respects.  But 
there's  not  much  give  left.  And  in  the 
present  system,  if  we  run  out  of  gas, 
everybody's  car  stalls.  Unless  we  have 
a  more  equitable  division  of  responsi- 
bility in  the  trading  system.  And  the 
best  basis  for  that  is  the  market 
system— a  form  of  Justice  we  all  should 
be  able  to  accept. 


Those  are  the  problems  that  I 
submit  are  really  behind  the  concern 
in  Congress  for  trade  legislation.  The 
concQptional  solution  is  to  create  a 
regime  that  really  does  enforce  the 
notion  of  free  trade.  We  certainly 
don't  have  it  how.  And  we  desperately 
need  it.  And  unless  we  get  the  market 
to  make  economic  decisions  worldwide, 
we  will  Inevitably  see  out  Government 
making  far  more  than  its  fair  share  of 
economic  decisions  out  of  self-defense. 
Just  as  we  see  abroad.  That  trend  is  al- 
ready underway— whether  you  call  it 
industrial  policy  or  competitiveness  or 
whatever.  It  all  means  Government 
intervention  in  the  marketplace.  But 
what  we've  got  will  seem  like  a  drop  in 
the  ocean  compared  to  what  will 
happen. 

So  what  that  means  to  me  is  that  if 
we  are  going  to  prevent  this  erosion  of 
the  market  system  here  and  roll  it 
back  elsewhere,  then  we  have  to  move 
vigorously  to  attack  unfair  trade  prac- 
tices wherever  we  find  them.  A  lot  of 
people  say,  well  Senator  or  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, or  whoever  they're  talldng  to. 
you  know  you  can  tear  down  all  those 
trade  barriers— in  Japan  or  the 
Common  Market  or  Brazil— and  it  will 
readly  only  make  a  very  modest  contri- 
bution to  addressing  the  trade  deficit. 

FYotn  an  extreme  short-term  per- 
spective that  is  true.  But  just  as  it 
took  20  or  30  years  for  us  to  get  where 
we  are  now,  if  we  really  want  the  long- 
term  benefits  of  comparative  advan- 
tage and  the  free  market  it's  going  to 
take  10  or  15  years  to  see  them,  even  if 
we  could  create  the  perfect  conditions 
tomorrow. 

All  of  those  coimtries  that  have  sent 
their  exports  to  us  and  grown  as  a 
result  of  the  policies  I  have  described, 
are  not  going  to  change  easily.  Why 
should  they?  The  cmrent  system  is  a 
brilliant  success  for  them.  We  are  the 
losers,  not  they.  This  may  be  why  we 
ought  not  to  expect  too  much  from 
the  new  GATT  Round— the  EC, 
Japan,  and  the  newly  industrializing 
countries  have  little  more  to  gain  and 
a  lot  to  lose  in  any  move  toward  real 
free  trade.  Yet,  even  if  we  do  make 
real  changes.  It  will  take  10  or  15  years 
before  we  see  the  leveling  effect  of  dis- 
mantling the  protectionist  barriers  of 
other  coimtries. 

Why  should  we  do  it?  Because  if  we 
don't*  one  of  two  things  will  happen: 
Either  our  competitive  position  will 
continue  to  erode  and  our  debt  contin- 
ue to  increase  past  the  point  where 
fundamentals  like  our  national  securi- 
ty and  economic  infrastructure  are 
threatened;  or  there  won't  be  a  market 
system  at  all,  and  eventuaUy  we  will 
find  our  Government  stepping  in  and 
running  things  like  it  is  beginning  to 
do  in  semiconductors  and  machine 
tools,  at  which  point  we'll  be  like  all 
the  other  countries  we  point  our 
finger  at. 


That  is  what  is  driving  trade  legisla- 
tion in  Congress — not  Just  frustration 
over  the  present  but  real  concern  for 
the  future.  Much  of  what  has  hap- 
pened is  irreversible.  Jobs  lost  wUl 
never  be  regained.  Dead  industries  will 
not  be  resurrected.  That  means,  obvi- 
ously, adjustment  legislation  will  be  a 
major  part  of  what  we  do.  That  is  the 
proper  way  to  address  the  short  term. 
But  salvaging  the  long  term  will  be 
the  core  of  our  work.  That  wiU  mean 
many  of  the  things  that  have  been 
proposed  under  the  umbrella  of  com- 
petitiveness, even  though  that  wUl 
mean  a  larger  Government  role  in  the 
economy.  But  it  will  also  mean  an  all- 
out  assault  on  trade  barriers  world- 
wide. 

Mr.  President,  this  biU  is  a  real  op- 
portiuiity  to  address  these  problems.  I 
congratulste  Senator  Bentsen  and 
Senator  Oantorth  for  their  develop- 
ment of  the  bill,  and  I  look  forward  to 
working  with  them  in  refining  and  ap- 
proving it, 

Mr.  DITRENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ain  pleased  to  join  the  distin- 
giiished  chairman  of  the  Senate  Fi- 
nance CoBnmlttee,  and  the  ranking 
member  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Trade,  in  cosponsoring  the  Omnibus 
Trade  Act  of  1987. 

This  bipartisan  legislation  provides 
the  administration  with  the  necessary 
tools  to  eater  into  bilateral  and  multi- 
lateral negotiations  aimed  at  improv- 
ing the  world's  trading  system.  And  it 
sends  a  message  to  our  trading  part- 
ners that  trade  negotiations  must  lead 
to  a  more  open  and  free  world  trading 
system  which  permits  American  agri- 
culture, mining,  manufacturing,  and 
service  industries  fairer  access  to 
world  markets. 

For  too  long,  many  of  the  European 
and  Pacific  rim  nations  have  viewed 
trade  with  the  United  States  as  a  one- 
way relationship— their  industries  can 
sell  whatever  they  want  in  the  United 
States,  but  through  an  elaborate 
system  of  tariff  and  nontarlf f  barriers, 
they  close  their  doors  to  American  ex- 
ports. At  the  same  time,  many  of  our 
trading  partners  have  granted  selected 
sectors  of  their  economies  direct  and 
hidden  subsidies  which  make  it  impos- 
sible for  American  companies  and 
farmers  to  compete  at  home  and 
abroad. 

Mr.  President,  under  the  new  round 
negotiating  authority  granted  to  our 
trade  representatives  in  this  bill,  our 
negotiating  position  at  the  Uruguay 
GATT  round  is  clear  cut:  Trade  must 
be  a  two-way  street.  The  playing  field 
of  international  trade  must  be  leveled 
so  that  Americans  have  the  same  op- 
portunity to  compete  abroad  as  we 
allow  other  countries  to  sell  in  the 
United  States.  And  that  means  ending 
unfair  subsidies  and  opening  all  mar- 
kets. 


Mr.  President,  in  recent  years  we 
have  become  a  two-tier  society.  Resi- 
dents of  States  along  the  east  and  west 
coasts  have  enjoyed  properous  growth 
as  Jobs  in  financial,  legal,  and  import 
services  have  expanded,  while  the  Na- 
tion's heartland  has  endiu-ed  a  pro- 
longed depression  in  agriculture, 
mining  and  basic  manufacturing. 

However,  the  pockets  of  services 
prosperity  along  the  coasts  will  not 
long  endure  if  this  Nation's  manufac- 
turing and  agricultural  base  is  des- 
toyed  by  imfair  foreign  subsidies  and 
closed  foreign  markets.  And  as  a  warn- 
ing for  the  future,  we  cannot  ignore 
the  recent  loss  of  profitability  of  many 
of  our  high  technology  companies,  in- 
cluding companies  in  my  State,  who 
have  been  battered  by  unfair  competi- 
tion from  Japan  and  Taiwan,  while 
they  are  barred  from  selling  their 
products  in  these  countries.  These  pro- 
tectionist barriers  must  be  eliminated. 

I  would  also  note  that  much  of  the 
economic  devastation  of  rural  America 
is  directly  attributable  to  the  fact  that 
our  farmers  have  been  closed  out  of 
export  markets  because  of  the  protec- 
tionist agricultural  policies  of  the  Eu- 
ropean Economic  Community  and 
other  nations. 

This  legislation  makes  clear  that  the 
U.S.  Congress  will  not  approve  any 
multilateral  trade  agreement  that  does 
not  contain  a  set  of  rules  that  gives 
the  American  farmer  a  fair  chance  to 
compete  on  a  level  playing  field  in  the 
world  market. 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation  is  a 
first  step  toward  overhauling  the  Na- 
tion's trade  laws  in  the  face  of  a 
changed  global  marketplace.  Although 
there  is  much  to  applaud  in  the  provi- 
sions granting  authority  to  negotiate 
trade  agreements,  there  are  features 
of  the  bill  which  I  will  seek  to  change 
when  the  Senate  Finance  Committee 
begins  its  markup  of  the  bill. 

This  legislation  completely  over- 
hauls the  provisions  of  sections  201 
and  301  which  currently  provide  the 
President  broad  discretion  to  consider 
the  foreign  policy  and  national  eco- 
nomic implications  of  imposing  restric- 
tions on  imports.  I  believe  It  would  be 
a  mistake  to,  in  any  way,  handcuff  the 
President  when  it  comes  to  the  diffi- 
cult issue  of  deciding  whether  an  in- 
dustry should  be  protected  from  for- 
eign competition. 

In  most  instances  when  the  United 
States  luiilaterally  decides  to  impose 
import  restrictions,  other  countries 
immediately  retaliate  against  our  ex- 
ports. Just  recently,  our  relations  with 
our  closest  ally,  Canada,  suffered  un- 
warranted strains  because  of  protec- 
tionist pressiu^s  brought  by  the 
timber  industry  and  retaliatory  action 
by  the  Canadians. 

Deteriorating  trade  relations  with 
oiu-  trading  partners  can  lead  to 
strained  relations  in  our  strategic  alli- 
ances.   These    factors    the    President 


must  be  allowed  to  weight  before  he 
decides  to  impose  import  restrictions. 
To  deny  the  President  the  right  to 
weight  the  foreign  policy  implications 
of  import  restrictions  may,  in  fact, 
tread  on  the  President's  obligations 
under  the  Constitution  to  conduct  for- 
eign policy. 

Moreover,  it  is  too  often  the  case 
that  when  the  United  States  decides  to 
impose  import  restrictions,  other 
coimtries  retaliate  by  cutting  off  our 
most  vulnerable  export— agriculture. 
Those  who  would  favor  handcuffing 
the  President's  discretion  must  recog- 
nize that  import  relief  granted  to  one 
industry  wlU  most  likely  lead  to  a  fur- 
ther erosion  of  our  farm  economy. 

At  the  same  time,  we  must  recognize 
that  Import  relief  granted  to  a  single 
industry  usually  results  in  increased 
consumer  costs  and  losses  of  jobs  in 
other  Industries.  By  protecting  an  In- 
dustry, we  are,  in  effect,  asking  all 
consumers  and  workers  in  other  indus- 
tries to  subsidize  the  petitioning  Indus- 
try. That  Is  a  decision  that  should  not 
be  taken  lightly  and  the  President 
must  not  be  denied  the  opportunity  to 
weigh  those  factors. 

I  would  analogize  this  bill  to  a  train 
with  square  wheels.  It's  heading  in  the 
right  direction,  but  it  needs  to  be 
smoothed  out.  It  is  my  hope  that  when 
this  bill  is  reported  out  of  the  Finance 
Committee,  we  will  have  written  legis- 
lation that  provides  a  more  effective 
and  functional  set  of  trade  laws  which 
reflects  the  changed  nature  of  interna- 
tional trade. 

However,  I  would  caution  those  who 
would  believe  that  this  legislation  will 
be  a  panacea  for  our  trade  deficit.  In 
recent  weeks  we  have  heard  from  sev- 
eral experts  on  world  trade  during 
hearings  before  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee.  Nearly  every  expert  who 
testified  indicated  that  the  American 
trade  deficit  wlU  substantially  decline 
only  after  we  eliminate  the  Federal 
budget  deficit. 

In  the  last  year,  we  have  seen  some 
progress  on  reducing  the  deficit.  But  it 
has  not  been  enough.  If  we  want  to 
report  to  our  constituents  that  we 
have  passed  legislation  that  will  make 
America  more  competitive,  the  first 
thing  we  should  do  is  adopt  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  requiring  a  bal- 
anced budget  and  learn  to  live  within 
our  means. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  joining  a  number  of  our 
coUeagues  In  introducing  major  trade 
legislation.  Our  record  trade  deficit  is 
a  major  concern  of  all  Americans  and 
this  bUl  effectively  addresses  the  trade 
Issue. 

Trade  policies  have  a  significant 
Impact  on  trade  deficit.  Tariffs, 
quotas,  nontariff  barriers,  export  sub- 
sidies and  other  trade  policies  all  limit 
U.S.  exports.  The  bill  we  are  Introduc- 
ing today  makes  changes  In  our  trade 
law  to  facilitate  elimination  of  these 


trade  barriers.  A  new  round  of  multi- 
lateral trade  negotiations  is  author- 
ized. Significant  progress  was  made 
last  fall  when  the  latest  round  of  mul- 
tilateral trade  talks  was  Initiated. 
Many  of  the  current  causes  of  trade 
problems  will  be  addressed  during 
these  negotiations. 

The  bill  also  makes  Important 
changes  In  trade  law  to  streamline 
Import  relief  provisions.  Too  often  in 
the  past,  the  International  Trade 
Commission  recommended  Import 
relief  for  a  domestic  industry  but  the 
President  failed  to  inv>lement  the 
ITC's  recommendations.  The  bill 
limits  the  President's  discretion  In 
these  cases  without  completely  tjrlng 
his  hands.  The  import  reUef  section 
also  includes  important  provisions  en- 
couraging domestic  Industries  to  make 
changes  that  could  enhance  their  com- 
petitiveness in  the  world  market.  It  is 
critical  that  trade  legislation  strikes  a 
balance  between  import  relief  and  im- 
proved competitiveness  of  domestic  in- 
dustries. This  bill  does  that. 

A  final  provision  I  wish  to  emphasize 
is  the  agricultural  export  promotion 
section.  Our  farm  economy  Is  suffering 
through  some  very  difficult  times.  A 
primary  cause  of  these  farm  problems 
is  the  decline  in  agricultural  exports. 
This  bill  takes  additional  steps  to  In- 
crease U.S.  agricultural  exports. 

In  conclusion,  I  want  to  emphasize 
that  any  trade  legislation  we  pass 
must  focus  on  the  goal  of  free  trade. 
We  need  to  take  some  tough  actions  to 
demonstrate  to  other  nations  that  we 
are  serious  about  eliminating  unfair 
trade  policies.  The  only  way  we  will 
reduce  our  trade  deficit  is  to  increase 
exports.  The  bill  we  are  Introducing 
today  demonstrates  that  the  United 
States  is  serious  about  free  trade  and 
protecting  our  domestic  industries 
from  predatory  trade  practices  whUe 
increasing  their  abUity  to  compete  in 
world  markets  and  here  at  home.  The 
bill's  main  emphasis  is  on  free  trade. 

Mr.  I»resident.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  join  in  support  of  this  bill. 

TRADE  COMFETITI VEM  ESS  ASSISTAMCE 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  to 
introduce  ais  part  of  the  omnibus  trade 
legislation,  a  bill  to  extend  and  reform 
the  Trade  Adjustment  Assistance  Pro- 
gram. 

Other  than  changing  the  name  of 
the  program  to  Trade  Competitiveness 
Assistance  this  Is  the  same  proposal 
which  I  proposed  with  Senator  Moywi- 
HAN  and  which  passed  the  Senate  and 
House  several  times  In  the  99th  Con- 
gress as  part  of  the  budget  reoncllla- 
tlon  process.  It  Is  a  bill  that  has  re- 
ceived overwhelming  bipartisan  sup- 
port on  Capitol  HIU.  passing  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  in  September  1985 
without  objection  and  accepted  by  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  In 
the  budget  reconciliation  discussions. 
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The  nwiiffitlal  point  of  all  this  sup- 
port Is  that  In  this  Congress  there  is  a 
very  hroad  tedagnitlon  of  the  impor- 
tance of  the  Tn^  Adjustment  Assist- 
ance Program — co^put  more  directly— 
of  the  need  to  help  woi^ers  who  lose 
their  Jobs  to  imports. 

Why  do  Members.  Republicans  and 
Democrats  alike,  feel  so  strongly  about 
helping  vorkors  hurt  by  trade? 

The  answer  to  this  question  requires 
a  tooader  look  at  what  is  happening  in 
trade  and  trade  policy  today. 

In  the  1970's  this  country,  and  many 
others,  experienced  an  "energy 
shock."  In  the  1960's  we— and  we 
alone — are  experiencing  a  second 
shock,  a  "trade  shock."  I  say  this  not 
(mly  because  of  the  mind-boggling  size 
of  the  global  n.S.  trade  deficit  and  the 
fact  that  imports  have  hurt  the  full 
range  of  American  Industries  from  tex- 
tiles to  semiconductors.  I  characterize 
the  American  trade  situation  as  a 
"shock"  because  underlying  these  fig- 
ures is  a  profound  anxiety  about  the 
unevenness  of  the  international  play- 
ing field  for  trade,  what  many  call  the 
erosion  of  the  post-war  international 
trading  system.  And  if  this  weren't  bad 
enough,  this  is  aU  taking  place  in  a 
world  economy  characterized  by  rapid 
and  constant  change — the  appearance 
of  new  products  and  services  and  rap- 
idly ahifting  comparative  advantage. 

We  need  a  comprehensive  trade 
policy  to  confront  the  trade  shock.  A 
comprehensive  trade  policy  would  be 
aimed  at  opening  foreign  markets  to 
U.S.  products,  assuring  fair  competi- 
tion in  the  TJS.  maiket.  improving 
UJS.  o(»npetitiveness.  and  helping 
those  hurt  by  trade.  It  is  this  later 
point  that  the  blU  I  am  Introducing 
today  addresses. 

S<»ne  may  say  that  the  n.S.  trade 
deficit  is  finally  going  down,  so  there 
is  no  need  to  take  special  Government 
action  now.  The  November  trade  sta- 
tistics, which  show  an  increase  in  the 
deficit,  however,  call  the  assumption 
that  the  trade  deficit  is  going  down 
into  question.  But  even  if  the  deficit  is 
going  down,  it  is  expected  to  remain 
quite  high  for  the  next  couple  of 
years.  The  need  for  effective  Govern- 
ment assistance  for  workers  hurt  by 
trade  remains  very  compelling. 

In  fact,  the  Trade  Adjustment  As- 
sistance Program  was  established  In 
1962.  because  it  has  long  been  recog- 
nized that  even  when  there  is  a  favor- 
able balance  of  trade,  there  will  be 
losers,  individuals  whose  Jobs  will  be 
lost  to  Import  competition.  With  an 
unfavorable  balance  of  trade,  the 
number  of  losers  multiplies.  Today  the 
trade  shock  has  driven  this  point 
home. 

As  I  mentioned  earlier,  in  the  99th 
Congress  I  pressed  for  this  kind  of  as- 
sistance and  with  the  strong  support 
of  my  colleagues  we  did  save  the  Trade 
Adjustment  Assistance  Program  by  In- 
corporating an  extension  of  the  pro- 


gram and  some  improvements  into  the 
Consolidated  Omnlbiis  Budget  Recon- 
cUistlon  Act  (Public  Law  99-272.  April 
7,  1986).  Our  efforts  assiu-ed  that 
workers  who  lose  their  jobs  to  imports 
would  continue  to  receive  cash  bene- 
fits to  help  them  and  their  families. 
We  restored  these  benefits  as  well  to 
workers  who  had  been  abruptly  cut-off 
from  the  program  in  December  1985. 
We  extended  the  program  for  6  years 
and  we  began  to  turn  the  program  into 
a  real  "adjustment"  program  by  pro- 
viding for  participation  of  workers  in 
Job  search  programs. 

Enactment  of  these  changes  was 
clearly  a  victory. 

But  it  is  critical  to  remember  that 
broad  congressional  support  for  TAA 
in  the  99th  Congress  did  not  emerge 
because  the  basic  TAA  Program  was  so 
good.  Actually,  support  for  the  basic 
TAA  Program  was  severally  flounder- 
ing at  the  beginning  of  that  session. 

It  was  the  TAA  reforms  which  I  in- 
troduced in  January  1985,  as  a  part  of 
a  comprehensive  trade  bill,  (S.  234) 
and  later  that  year  with  Senator  Moy- 
NiHAN  as  a  separate  TAA  proposal  (S. 
1544)  which  I  believe  rallied  deep  sup- 
port for  a  continuation  of  the  pro- 
gram. 

Unfortunately,  the  final  Budget 
Reoonciliation  Act  did  not  include 
these  key  reforms:  First,  the  use  of  a 
smaU  import  fee  to  fund  the  program, 
second,  provision  of  up  to  $4,000  for 
retraining  each  worker  hurt  by  trade, 
third,  the  requirement  that  in  most  in- 
stances, workers  be  in  training  to  re- 
ceive cash  benefits,  and  fourth,  the 
pr(^>osal,  particularly  pressed  by  Sena- 
tor Bradltt,  to  expand  the  program  to 
include  workers  in  independent  firms. 
Thgt  is  why  it  is  necessary  to  reintro- 
duoe  today  our  TAA  legislation  as  con- 
ferenced  and  that  is  why  it  is  again 
necessary  to  make  the  case  clear  for 
the  TAA  Program. 

I  believe  there  are  two  basic  reasons 
for  reforming  trade  adjustment  assist- 
ance. 

Hrst,  as  everyone  knows,  money  is 
tight.  Second,  the  program  as  ciurent- 
ly  structured  has  not  achieved  its  prin- 
cipal purpose — adjustment  by  individ- 
uate and  firms  to  import  competition. 

The  bill  we  are  introducing  today 
corrects  each  of  these  problems. 

A  creative  approach  is  proposed  for 
funding  the  reformed  program.  A 
small  fee — an  adjustment  fee — would 
be  placed  on  imports  to  finance  TAA. 
In  effect,  it  would  be  a  users  fee  for 
trade;  those  who  benefit  from  trade 
would  pay  for  the  costs  of  trade.  The 
bill  puts  a  cap  on  this  fee  of  1  percent 
of  the  value  of  imports,  but  I  would  es- 
timate that  it  would  cost  only  one- 
tenth  of  1  percent  to  finance  the  pro- 
gram set  up  in  the  bill. 

The  bill  directs  the  President  to 
obtain  GATT  approval  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible for  countries  to  be  able  to  impose 
such  a  small  fee  on  trade  to  fund  ad- 


justment programs.  At  the  end  of  2 
years,  the  fee  is  imposed  in  any  case. 

Make  no  mistake,  this  is  not  a  pro- 
posal tot  an  import  surcharge.  The  fee 
is  small  and  the  fee  is  capped  by  stat- 
ute. I  got  this  idea  from  a  similar  pro- 
gram that  has  been  in  place  in  Hong 
Kong  for  some  time.  Everyone  thinks 
of  Hong  Kong  as  a  totally  free  port, 
but  in  fact.  Hong  Kong  assesses  a 
small  fee— one-twentieth  of  1  per- 
cent—on aU  imports  and  exports.  In 
the  case  of  Hong  Kong,  the  fee  is  used 
to  finance  trade  promotion  programs. 

The  adjustment  fee  would  be  a  small 
cost  to  trading  nations  to  keep  trade 
open  and  expanding,  and  I  think 
America's  traders  are  ready  to  pay  it. 
The  National  Retail  Merchants  Asso- 
ciation endorsed  this  idea  soon  after  I 
introduced  it  in  January  1985  as  part 
of  S.  234. 

Internationally,  the  timing  is  also 
right.  We  are  not  the  only  country 
having  trouble  adjiisting  to  new  trade 
conditions  and  we  are  not  the  only 
country  that  is  having  budget  prob- 
lems. Other  nations  would  have  a  clear 
national  interest  in  signing  onto  this 
proposal  in  the  GATT  and  that  is  the 
key  ingredient  for  a  successful  negoti- 
ation. 

But  there  is  no  point  in  placing  a  fee 
on  trade  to  promote  adjustment  if  the 
program  in  place  is  not  designed  to 
assure  that  objective.  This  is  why  this 
biU  also  includes  a  proposal  for  reform 
of  the  current  program. 

The  changes  are  few,  but  they  are 
critical.  The  bUl  does  not  propose  a 
complete  revamping  of  the  TAA  Pro- 
gram. In  fact,  all  benefits  now  avail- 
able to  workers  under  TAA— addition- 
al unemployment  compensation 
known  gs  a  trade  readjustment  allow- 
ance. Job  search  and  Job  relocation  al- 
lowances—would continue,  but  there  Is 
a  key  new  eligibility  requirement  Eind 
an  important  new  benefit. 

The  new  eligibility  requirement— 
any  worker  receiving  benefits  imder 
the  refbrmed  program  must  be  en- 
rolled in  or  have  completed  a  retrain- 
ing program. 

The  new  benefit— to  pay  for  this 
training,  each  worker  would  be  given  a 
$4,000  Job-retraining-voucher  redeem- 
able for  training.  Individuals  would 
have  a  wide  choice  of  training  options: 
programs  under  the  Job  Training 
Partnetship  Act,  such  as  State  train- 
ing programs  and  private  programs  ap- 
proved by  the  private  industry  coun- 
cils established  by  that  act;  programs 
approved  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  as 
weU  as  training  by  private  firms.  This 
last  option— training  by  private 
firms— I  believe,  in  particular,  will 
open  up  many  new  opportunities. 

This  legislation  also  removes  an 
unfair  anomaly  in  existing  law  which 
permits  workers  producing  compo- 
nents parts  or  providing  services  in  in- 
tegrated manufacturing  companies  to 
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receive  TAA  benefits,  but  precludes 
certification  of  workers  in  independent 
companies  providing  the  same  compo- 
nents or  services  by  contract. 

As  far  as  the  firms  program  is  con- 
cerned, the  bill  would  leave  in  place 
the  Technical  Assistance  Program. 
This  program  has  proved  its  useful- 
ness. For  example,  in  House  hearings 
on  TAA.  testimony  on  benefits  of  tech- 
nical assistance  to  the  textile  and  foot- 
wear industries  was  submitted.  The  as- 
sistance is  used  not  only  for  manage- 
ment and  marketing  advice,  but  also 
for  research  and  development,  for  ex- 
ample, for  automated  apparel  equip- 
ment. Importantly,  this  money  is  also 
used  to  help  firms  prepare  petitions 
for  help  under  this  statute. 

How  much  would  this  reformed  pro- 
grams cost?  Since  TAA  has  already 
been  extended  in  budget  reconcilia- 
tion, there  would  be  no  additional  out- 
lays until  the  program  reforms  come 
into  effect. 

The  program  reforms  do  not  come 
into  effect  until  1  year  after  the 
import  fee  is  imposed.  During  that 
year  moneys  would  begin  to  build  up 
in  a  trust  fund  set  up  to  finance  the 
program.  The  funding  would  continue 
to  come  from  general  revenues  for  up 
to  3  years  depending  on  the  timing  of 
the  GATT  negotiations. 

When  the  program  changes  are  in 
effect  CBO  estimates  prepared  for  the 
99th  Congress  show  that  the  cost  of 
the  program  would  be  about  $300  mil- 
lion a  year.  This  $300  million  would  be 
entirely  funded  by  revenues  raised  the 
previous  year  by  the  import  fee. 

The  U.S.  trade  situation  is  very  diffi- 
cult. As  a  number  of  members  have 
pointed  out  recently,  this  is  a  time  for 
open  minds,  for  unconventional  pro- 
posals. 

Today  more  than  ever  our  workers 
need  meaningful  help  in  the  fact  of 
the  trade-related  dislocation.  Imports 
now  compete  with  nearly  the  full 
range  of  U.S.  production.  The  proposal 
in  this  bill  for  the  first  time  offers 
these  workers  a  total  package  of 
relief— unemployment  compensation, 
job  search  and  relocation  help  and  sig- 
nificant financing  and  options  for  re- 
training. A  complete  package  is  not 
available  under  any  other  Federal  pro- 
gram. 

And  today  more  than  ever  the  inter- 
national trading  system— the  GATT— 
needs  to  be  brought  back  to  life.  Trade 
intellectuals  in  the  OECD  and  else- 
where have  for  some  time  now  decried 
the  need  for  positive  adjustment  poli- 
cies—policies that  facilitate  the  move- 
ment of  people  and  resources  from  de- 
clining to  growing  industries— as  the 
underlying  problem  dragging  the  trad- 
ing system  down.  This  proposal  for  a 
GATT-sanctioned  import  fee  to  fi- 
nance adjustment  provides  a  new  tool 
to  promote  positive  adjustment  by 
GATT  members. 


I  believe  it  offers,  as  well,  a  new  tool 
for  getting  meaningful  multilateral 
trade  negotiations  underway  in  the 
Uruguay  round.  It  is  traditional  for 
nations  to  signal  their  seriousness 
about  a  new  round  of  trade  negotia- 
tions by  taking  a  trade  liberali^ng 
action  for  example,  lowering  some  tar- 
iffs. Agreement  to  the  imposition  of  a 
small  fee  on  imports  would  be  an  un- 
conventional, even  ironic,  way  to 
signal  a  strong  commitment  to  the 
new  round.  But  this  fee  could  very 
well  be  the  catalyst  for  movement  on 
the  issue  that  is  central  to  establishing 
a  fair  and  effective  international  trad- 
ing system  and  to  the  success  of  any 
new  negotiations,  a  new  multilateral 
agreement  on  safeguards — situations 
in  which  countries  can  legally  enact 
temporary  trade  restrictions.  In  these 
times  I  think  a  GATT  agreement  on 
this  adjustment  fee  would  perhaps 
more  than  any  other  simple  action 
signal  a  renewed  worldwide  commit- 
ment to  make  the  trading  system 
work. 

As  you  can  see,  I  introduce  this  biU 
with  great  hopes.  But  I  want  to  make 
it  clear  as  well  that  I  agree  with  the 
AFii-ClO  comments  on  the  Trade  Ad- 
justment Assistance  Program  included 
in  a  letter  to  Congressman  Gibbons, 
the  chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee. 

The  AFL-CIO  does  not  view  trade  adjust- 
ment assistance  as  a  substitute  for  a  fair 
and  effective  trade  policy.  Nevertheless,  the 
United  States  is  faced  with  the  tragic  reality 
of  devastated  communities  and  wasted 
human  resources  due  to  imports.  A  trade  ad- 
justment assistance  program  that  includes 
Income  support,  training,  and  Job  search 
and  relocation  allowances  is  a  first  and  nec- 
essary step  to  restoring  and  revitalizing  the 
industrial  strength  of  our  country. 

This  bill  has  broad  support  in  the 
Congress.  It  is  time  to  make  it  a  law. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  proud  to  join  Senators  Bentsen 
and  Danforth,  and  14  other  members 
of  the  Finance  Committee,  and  a  ma- 
jority of  the  Senate,  as  an  original 
sponsor  of  the  Omnibus  Trade  Act  of 
1987. 

This  bill  represents  a  continuation 
of  the  bipartisan  process  begim  in  the 
last  Congress  when  Senator  Danforth 
and  I,  along  with  a  majority  of  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  and  others  intro- 
duced S.  1860,  the  Trade  Enhance- 
ment Act  of  1985. 

This  bill  builds  on  that  product  by 
taking  into  account  the  many  sugges- 
tions heard  at  last  year's  extensive 
hearings  and  incorporating  legislation 
proposed  by  Senator  Bentsen  and 
others. 

Mr.  President,  a  bit  of  history  may 
help  explain  the  overwhelming  sup- 
port for  this  measure. 

Beginning  with  Cordell  Hull's  Recip- 
rocal Trade  Agreements  Programs  in 
1934  and  continuing  with  the  General 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade— and 
the  "rounds"  conducted  under  its  aus- 


pices—tariffs have  been  reduced  and 
trade  has  been  liberalized.  The  aver- 
age U.S.  tariff  rate  dropped  from  47 
percent  in  1934  to  5.5  percent  in  1985. 
World  trade,  which  had  grown  by  only 
0.5  percent  per  year  between  1913  and 
1948,  doubled  five  times  between  1950 
and  1980— an  increase  of  2,900  per- 
cent—and the  world  witnessed  the 
greatest  period  of  economic  growth  in 
history. 

Since  1980,  however,  world  trade  has 
essentially  hovered  below  the  $2  tril- 
lion mark.  World  economic  growth  has 
also  slowed.  Competition  has  intensi- 
fied: there  are  many  more  trading  na- 
tions vying  against  one  another  for 
stagnant  markets.  And  under  one 
banner  or  another,  in  both  developed 
and  developing  countries,  the  old  tra- 
dition of  active  state  involvement  in 
economic  affairs  was  revived.  Under 
GATT,  of  course,  overt  quotas  and 
higher  tariffs  are  unavailable  to  stop 
imports.  But  countries  have  adopted 
less  visible  policies  and  practices  to  re- 
strict imports  and  promote  exports.  At 
the  same  time,  the  ability  of  countries 
to  adjust  to  the  changes  that  accompa- 
ny international  trade  has  been 
strained. 

The  result  has  been  something  of  an 
undeclared  trade  war— one  the  United 
States  is  losing. 

The  U.S.  trade  situation  continues  to 
deteriorate.  The  merchandise  trade 
deficit  reached  $170  billion  in  1986— 
nearly  five  times  the  deficit  of  1980. 
Our  exports  have  been  practically  flat 
during  that  time,  while  our  imports 
have  steadily  increased.  And  not  Just 
manufactured  goods:  1986  was  the 
first  year  since  1959  that  the  United 
States  imported  more  agricultiuul 
products  in  a  month— three  in  fact— 
than  it  exported. 

The  reasons  for  our  trade  deficit  are 
many.  Relatively  poor  productivity. 
Slower  growth  in  other  developed 
countries.  Reduced  purchases  by  in- 
debted LDC's.  And  most  certainly  the 
appreciated  value  of  the  dollar  be- 
tween 1980  and  1985  resulting  from 
the  unprecedented  budget  deficits 
given  to  us  by  the  administration's 
failed  fiscal  policies.  Federal  budget 
deficits  begining  in  fiscal  year  1981, 
$221  billion  in  fiscal  year  1986  alone, 
have  required  the  Government  to 
borrow  $1.2  trillion— much  of  it  from 
abroad.  As  a  further  result,  the  United 
States  now  has  the  dubious  distinction 
of  being  the  world's  largest  debtor 
nation. 

But  Mr.  President,  this  bill  also 
arises  from  a  basic  dissatisfaction  with 
the  administration's  record  of  nonen- 
forcement  and  nonimplementation  of 
our  existing  fair  trade  laws.  Congress 
has  provided  this  administration— like 
past  administrations  in  the  last  40 
yesj^- with  large  areas  of  discretion  as 
how  to  best  implement  those  laws.  But 
this  administration  continues  to  ques- 
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tlcHi  Whether  the  law  should  be  imple- 
meotedatalL 

Which  Is  not  to  say  that  this  admin- 
Ictratkin  has  done  nothing  in  trade. 
Quite  the  contrary.  The  administra- 
tion's record  is  not  one  of  capitulation. 
but  of  vadllatlon.  mixing  free  trade 
rhetoric  with  occasional  restrictive 
trade  agreements.  But  the  problem  is 
that  such  restrictions  are  imposed  on 
an  ad  hoc  tMutds,  outside  the  estab- 
lished procedures,  denigrating  their 
worth. 

All  this  is  unacceptable.  We  need  to 
get  world  trade  growing  again  for  ev- 
eryone's benefit.  We  need  to  make 
sure  that  the  President  wlU  take 
action  within  the  context  of  statutory 
standards  and  procedures  established 
for  that  purpose.  We  need  to  make 
sure  that  the  President  will  address 
unfair  trade  practices  and  grant  relief 
to  American  industries  and  workers  in- 
jured by  imports  if  they  undertake 
measures  to  Improve  their  competi- 
tiveness. 

I  believe  the  bill  we  are  introducing 
today  will  do  Just  that.  The  bill  would: 

Authorize  the  President  to  negotiate 
multilateral  and  bilateral  trade  agree- 
ments on  tariff  and  nontarif f  matters 
for  10  years.  The  bill  also  lists  those 
objectives  the  Congress  has  deter- 
mined are  worth  pursuing  in  such  ne- 
gotiations. 

However,  if  the  President  wanted  to 
be  able  to  submit  legislation  imple- 
menting a  multilateral  agreement 
under  "fast  track"  congressional  pro- 
cedures which  set  strict  deadlines  for 
congressional  action  and  preclude 
amendment,  then  he  would  have  to 
submit  to  Congress  a  request  to  be 
able  to  use  fast  track  procedures  and  a 
detailed  statement  of  n.S.  trade 
policy.  The  President's  request  would 
be  considered  expeditiously;  if  Con- 
gress agreed— by  concurrent  resolu- 
tion—to fast  track  consideration  of 
trade  agreements— in  effect  approving 
of  his  trade  policy  statement— then 
the  President  could  submit  such  agree- 
ments for  the  following  5  years.  The 
President's  ability  to  submit  legisla- 
tion implementing  agreements  could 
be  extended  for  an  additional  5  years, 
through  the  same  procedure  followed 
at  the  outset.  With  respect  to  bilateral 
agreements,  the  prei4)proval  proce- 
dures of  current  law  would  continue  to 
VPly. 

I  note  in  this  regard  that  should  the 
current  bilateral  trade  discussions 
with  Canada  not  be  completed  by  the 
end  of  the  year,  those  discussions 
would  have  to  be  reauthorized.  But 
the  administration  has  told  us  they  be- 
lieve they  can  reach  agreement  this 
year— and  I  severely  hope  they  can  do 
so. 

I  might  also  note,  Mr.  President, 
that  the  bill  would  direct  the  Presi- 
dent to  enter  into  negotiations  with 
countries  that  peg  their  currencies  to 
the  dollar— such  as  Hong  Kong,  the 


Republic  of  Korea,  and  Taiwan— to 
ensure  that  such  countries  reg\ilarly 
adjust  their  exchange  rate  with  the 
United  States  dollar  to  accurately  re- 
flect underlying  economic  fundamen- 
tals. I  proposed  such  on  the  first  day 
of  this  Congress  in  S.  30.  These  coun- 
tries account  for  a  growing  percentage 
of  U.S.  trade— yet  unlike  the  yen  and 
mark,  their  currencies  have  not  appre- 
ciated significantly  against  the  dollar 
in  the  last  18  months. 

The  bill  also  requires  the  President 
to  take  firm  action  to  eliminate  unfair 
foreign  trade  practices.  These  pro- 
posed changes  to  section  301  of  the 
Trade  Act  of  1974,  as  amended,  will  go 
a  long  way  toward  restoring  credibility 
to  our  negotiators,  toward  enhancing 
their  negotiating  leverage,  by  making 
retaliation  certain  in  some  cases  and 
highly  probable  in  others.  I  have  advo- 
cated such  an  approach  since  at  least 
the  introduction  of  the  increased 
market  access  promotion  bill— S. 
1505^in  July  1985,  and  the  ideas  were 
substantially  refined  in  title  II  of  S. 
1860  which  Senator  Danforth  and  I 
and  many  others  introduced  in  No- 
vember 1985 — and  which  I  reintro- 
duced on  the  first  day  of  this  Congress 
as  S.  31.  So  I  am  pleased  to  sponsor  a 
separate  bill  containing  these  provi- 
sions of  the  Omnibus  Trade  Act,  and 
discuss  these  provisions  in  greater 
detail  in  connection  with  the  introduc- 
tion of  that  bill. 

The  omnibus  trade  bill  also  proposes 
changes— needed  changes — to  the  anti- 
dumping and  countervailing  duty  stat- 
utes. I  pause  here  just  to  note  that  the 
Trade  Reform  Action  Coalition  has 
long  advocated  these  and  other 
changes,  and  I  have  consistently  sup- 
ported them.  The  "fair  trade"  rules 
need  to  be  updated  to  reflect  the  reali- 
ties of  the  international  trading 
system. 

The  bill  also  encourages  indiistries 
and  workers  injured  by  imports  to 
become  competitive— and  grants  them 
the  assistance  necessary  to  make  the 
transition. 

For  industries,  in  exchange  for  a 
greater  assiutince  of  temporary  relief 
from  imports,  the  industry  must 
commit  to  taking  actions  which  will 
lead  to  the  industry  becoming  com- 
petitive at  the  end  of  the  relief 
period— or  facilitating  the  orderly 
transfer  of  resources  to  alternative 
uses. 

For  workers,  in  exchange  for  ex- 
tended unemployment  compensation 
the  worker  will  be  required  to  enroll  in 
retraining.  At  the  same  time,  workers 
will  receive  a  $4,000  voucher  for  re- 
training expenses,  a  greater  variety  of 
eligible  retraining  programs,  and  an 
assured  source  of  program  funding. 
The  provisions  of  this  bill  are  the 
same  as  proposed  by  Senator  Roth, 
myself,  and  others  in  1985,  passed  by 
both  Houses  of  Congress  in  the  fall 
and  winter  of  that  year,  unfortunately 


dropped  ft)  conference  luider  threat  of 
an  admliUstratlon  veto,  and  reintro- 
duced by  us  on  the  first  day  of  this 
Congress  as  S.  23.  I  am  pleased  to  Join 
him  in  introducing  these  provisions  as 
separate  legislation  yet  again. 

The  bm  also  begins  the  process  of 
organizing  for  trade  by  creating  a  na- 
tional trade  council  and  national  trade 
data  bank.  I  am  pleased  that  the  bill 
includes  the  substance  of  a  bill  I  intro- 
duced on  the  first  day  of  the  Con- 
gress— S.  21— to  require  enhanced  data 
collection  of  the  service  sector.  Al- 
though the  service  sector  accounts  for 
70  percent  of  GNP,  service  sector  data 
collection  lags  behind  the  goods 
sector.  We  must  have  such  informa- 
tion if  we  are  to  compete  internation- 
ally. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  let  me  say 
that  the  changes  with  resi)ect  to  the 
procediu-e  in  cases  of  imports  threat- 
ening national  security,  and  those  that 
violate  intellectual  property  rights,  are 
proposals  on  which  almost  all  agree — 
we  simply  need  to  act. 

In  short,  Mr.  President,  I  believe  this 
bill  should  and  will  be  enacted. 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  my  colleagues  today  in 
introducing  the  Omnibus  Trade  Act  of 
1987.  Congress  enacted  important 
trade  poUcy  reforms  in  1984,  and  the 
legislation  we  are  introducing  today 
buUds  upon  the  framework  laid  down 
at  that  time.  This  critically  needed 
measure  wlU  also  put  into  place  an  eq- 
uitable trade  relief  mechanism  that 
will  ef feotively  deal  with  the  complex- 
ities of  the  international  trading 
system. 

In  my  own  State  of  Maine,  the 
liunber,  fishing,  potato,  textile,  shoe, 
and  pap^  industries  have  been  under 
siege  by  heavily  subsidized  imports 
from  a  nimiber  of  our  trading  part- 
ners. Many  of  these  industries  have 
pursued  unfair  trade  complaint  cases 
before  the  Commerce  Department  and 
the  International  Trade  Commission. 
To  date,  their  collective  track  record 
has  not  been  good.  Their  failure  to 
win  meahlngf 111  relief  is  more  a  reflec- 
tion of  the  inadequacy  of  our  existing 
trade  laws  than  of  any  deficiency  in 
the  merits  of  their  petitions.  The  legis- 
lation we  are  introducing  today  will 
correct  many  flaws  in  our  current 
trade  la^Ts  which  have  prevented  a  sig- 
nificant number  of  U.S.  industries 
from  obtnlning  the  relief  they  so  clear- 
ly deserve. 

My  colleagues  have  clearly  detailed 
the  various  provisions  of  this  compre- 
hensive trade  law  revision,  so  I  will  not 
repeat  them.  Let  me  simply  join  with 
the  other  sponsors  of  this  measure  in 
serving  notice  to  our  trading  partners 
that  the  United  States  will  no  longer 
be  the  marketplace  for  subsidized  and 
dumped  foreign  products,  nor  the 
object  ct  blatant  foreign  government 
targeting. 
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We  are  committed  to  rationalizing 
the  system  by  which  we  control  our 
borders  to  ensure  that  our  domestic 
producers  do  not  unjustly  suffer  from 
the  Illegal  trading  practices  which 
have  become  more  prevalent  in  this  in- 
creasingly mercantilistic  world.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  Join  us  in  supirarting 
this  important  initiative. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  President, 
as  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
International  Trade  I  rise  in  support 
of  the  Omnibus  Trade  Act  of  1987. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  joining  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Senate  Fi- 
nance Committee.  Mr.  Bentsen,  in  co- 
sponsoring  this  trade  bill  because  it 
addresses  fundamental  problems  m 
American  trade  policymaking.  Perhaps 
the  most  important  issue  in  trade  pol- 
icymaking is  the  relationship  between 
the  executive  branch  and  the  legisla- 
tive branch.  Under  our  laws  trade  is  a 
matter  of  shared  jurisdiction.  The  ex- 
ecutive branch  negotiates  trade  agree- 
ments which  the  Congress  ratifies  and 
implements  by  necessary  legislation. 

Until  last  spring,  I  was  deeply  con- 
cerned that  the  current  administra- 
tion was  not  sensitive  to  the  need  to 
consult  closely  with  Congress  on  mat- 
ters of  trade.  At  that  time,  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  of  the  U.S.  Senate 
nearly  rejected  the  President's  propos- 
al to  negotiate  a  fast-track  free  trade 
agreement  with  Canada  over  this  very 
issue.  By  a  single  vote,  a  disapproval 
resolution  was  defeated  in  the  Finance 
Committee,  and  the  President  was 
spared  the  embarrassment  of  having 
to  withdraw  from  International  trade 
negotiations. 

Under  this  bill,  the  Congress  would 
establish  a  procedure  for  assuring 
close  consultation  between  the  Con- 
gress and  the  executive  branch  during 
the  upcoming  round  of  multilateral 
trade  negotiations.  In  my  opinion,  this 
is  a  most  important  provision  because 
without  such  consultation  the  negotia- 
tions may  fall.  Under  this  procedure, 
the  President  would  be  permitted  to 
seek  congressional  approval  of  a  state- 
ment of  trade  policy  which  would  be 
prepared  at  the  outset  of  the  negotia- 
tions. If  the  Congress  approved  the 
statement  by  a  concurrent  resolution, 
the  administration  would  be  permitted 
to  use  expedited  legislative  procedures 
for  the  approval  of  trade  implement- 
ing agreements.  This  procedure  will 
bring  the  Congress  Into  the  consulta- 
tion process  at  the  beginning  of  the 
process  and  will  keep  the  Congress  in- 
volved until  the  end  of  the  negotia- 
tions. 

Mr.  President,  the  enactment  of 
comprehensive  trade  legislation  this 
year  is  a  major  priority  for  the  Con- 
gress. The  congressional  objective  in 
enacting  trade  legislation  this  year  is 
to  convince  the  administration  as  weU 
as  our  trading  partners  that  a  sound 
and  fair  trade  policy  is  essential  to  a 
working  global  economy.  I  am  confi- 


dent that  the  omnibus  trade  bill  being 
introduced  today  will  accomplish  this 
objective. 

Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  trade  bill  which  has 
been  introduced  in  the  Senate  today. 
This  bill  has  many  similarities  to  S. 
1860,  the  bipartisan  omnibus  trade  bill 
of  1985  which  I  cosponsored  during 
the  99th  Congress.  It  suggests  a  vigor- 
ous and  effective  response  to  current 
trade  conditions,  stressing  an  appro- 
priate balance  between  consumer  and 
producer  interests.  I  am  confident  the 
world  trading  environment  would  be 
greatly  enhanced  by  enactment  of  this 
legislation. 

It  is  essential  that  we  take  steps  to 
eliminate  the  American  trade  deficit. 
This  bill  has  as  its  goal  just  that 
result.  The  longer  the  deficit  persists 
the  more  difficult  it  becomes  to  main- 
tain the  standard  of  living  which 
Americans  have  come  to  enjoy.  The 
United  States  continues  to  be  the 
world's  most  formidable  economic 
power.  As  such,  we  have  the  obligation 
to  act  responsibly  and  firmly  to 
remove  the  trade  deficit  cloud  hanging 
over  us. 

I  strongly  support  the  provisions  in 
the  Finance  Committee  bUl  authoriz- 
ing the  President  to  enter  into  trade 
negotiations,  in  consultation  with  the 
Congress.  Congress  can  aid,  not  hinder 
this  process.  A  unified  stand  must  be 
perfectly  obvious  to  oiu-  trading  part- 
ners so  they  have  no  doubt  about  our 
Nation's  commitment  to  fair  and  open 
trade.  Likewise,  I  am  enthusiastic 
about  the  prospect  of  more  negotia- 
tions with  countries  who  engage  in  ad- 
versarial trade  practices.  Jawboning 
has  its  place  in  international  economic 
relationships  but  it  is  not  a  sufficient 
foimdatlon  on  which  to  base  an  entire 
nation's  trade  policy. 

We  must  also  devote  our  attention  to 
trade  in  the  agricultural  sector.  Due  to 
a  37-percent  decline  In  agricultural  ex- 
ports since  1981,  America  is  now 
buying  more  nondomestic  farm  prod- 
ucts than  we  are  selling  abroad.  I  be- 
lieve the  title  VII  agricultural  provi- 
sions will  address  the  situation  which 
has  added  to  the  challenges  facing  the 
American  farmer. 

In  simi,  it  is  imperative  for  the  Con- 
gi-ess  to  act  in  a  bipartisan  manner  to 
attack  the  myriad  of  trouble  spots 
which  contribute  to  our  sluggish  eco- 
nomic growth.  The  Finance  Committe 
bill,  under  the  leadership  of  my  distin- 
guished colleagues  Senator  Bentsen 
and  Senator  Dantorth,  will  serve  as 
an  excellent  starting  point. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
Join  Senator  Laxttenberg  in  introduc- 
ing S.  486  as  part  of  this  omnibus 
trade  bill,  legislation  we  have  been 
pressing  to  amend  section  337  of  the 
U.S.  trade  laws. 

Section  337  is  the  principal  U.S.  stat- 
utory weapon  against  imports  that  vio- 


late U.S.  intellectual  property  rights. 
The  problem  is  that  now  this  law  puts 
more  roadblocks  in  the  paths  of  Amer- 
ican Inventors  than  In  the  path  of  im- 
ports that  infringe  U.S.  patents,  trade- 
marks, and  copyrights. 

Section  337  was  originally  designed 
to  cover  a  broad  range  of  unfair  acts  in 
the  importation  of  goods  into  the 
United  States.  As  a  result,  it  contains 
several  elements,  in  addition  to  an 
unfair  act.  which  must  be  proven 
before  relief  can  be  granted.  Many  of 
these  requirements  make  no  sense  in 
the  context  of  the  infringement  of  In- 
tellectual, property  rights.  Moreover, 
these  elements  are  not  required  by  our 
international  obligations,  as  evidenced 
by  the  fact  that  many  of  our  trading 
partners  do  not  require  such  showings 
for  the  exclusion  of  infringing  im- 
ports. 

Specifically,  in  addition  to  proving 
that  a  patent,  trademark  or  copsrright 
is  infringed  now  an  American  owner  of 
an  intellectual  property  right  must 
also  prove  that  the  infringing  imports 
are  injuring  a  U.S.  industry  and  that 
that  industry  is  economically  and  effi- 
ciently operated. 

It  is  absurd  that  an  industry  that 
holds  a  valid  and  enforceable  U.S. 
patent,  that  has  proven  that  its  patent 
has  been  pirated  by  a  foreign  company 
and  that  the  infringing  products  are 
being  imported  into  the  United  States, 
should  have  to  jump  over  the  addition- 
al hurdles  in  the  current  law,  like  the 
"Injury  test,"  before  it  can  get  help 
from  the  Government. 

The  Coming  Glass  case  is  a  glaring 
example  of  the  absurdity  of  current 
law.  Coming  makes  optic  fibers,  a 
product  that  is  at  the  cutting  edge  of 
telecommunications  technology.  The 
product  and  process  patents  that  pro- 
tect this  technology  have  been  in- 
fringed by  a  Japanese  company,  as  has 
been  determined  by  an  administrative 
law  judge  and  the  United  States  Inter- 
national Trade  Commission  last  year. 
However,  because  the  domestic  fiber 
optic  industry  was  unable  to  prove 
that  it  was  threatened  with  "destruc- 
tion or  substantial  injury"  as  a  result 
of  the  infringement,  the  United  States 
Government  is  powerless  to  act 
against  this  Japanese  infringer. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today 
eliminates  the  "injury"  requirement 
from  the  law  in  cases  involving  valid 
U.S.  patents,  process  patents,  regis- 
tered trademarks,  copjrrights  and  reg- 
istered maskworks.  In  addition,  this 
legislation  eliminates  the  requirement 
that  an  industry  must  be  economically 
and  efficiently  operated  from  all  sec- 
tion 337  cases. 

The  bill  also  contains  several  other 
amendments  designed  to  make  section 
337  relief  more  meaningful  to  holders 
of  U.S.  intellectual  property. 

First,  the  biU  would  require  the  ITC 
to  act  on  requests  for  temporary  relief 
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statute  will  depend  on  the  willingness 
of  the  President  to  aggressively  re- 
spond to  the  unfair  policies  of  other 


the  least.  In  5  short  years  we  have 
gone  from  being  the  world's  largest 
creditor  to  the  world's  lararest  debtor 


ing  duty  had  been  iinpna*^   we  also 
face  more  devious  efforts  by  foreign 
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In  BMwt  CUM  within  90  days  after  a 
peCtttan  for  sodi  relief  is  fUed.  In 
eamm  InvolTliic  ■eaaonal  markets,  or 
iHMre  key  ahlpinents  of  infringing 
meiehandlM  are  pending,  temporary 
rdlef  ihould  be  used  to  prevent  harm 
to  tbe  ovneis  of  the  Intellectual  prop- 
erty in  ivue. 

Second,  the  bOl  provides  the  ITC 
with  greater  flezlldllty  in  designing 
relief.  The  bm  would  allow  the  ITC  to 
iHfue  cease  and  desist  orders  in  addi- 
tion to  fTrhuii^Hi  orders,  rather  than 
in  Ueu  of  exclusion  orders.  The  bill 
would  also  grant  the  ITC  the  author- 
ity to  order  forfeiture  of  merchandise 
found  to  be  in  violation  of  section  337. 
This  would  prevent  harm  to  an  intel- 
lectual property  owner  where  goods 
have  beoi  imported  during  an  investl- 
gBtlon.  or  during  the  Presidential 
review  p^od.  The  loss  of  a  bond  to 
the  U.S.  Oovemment  penalizes  the  im- 
porter, but  provides  no  relief  to  the 
U.S.  intellectual  property  owner  if  the 
goods  are  Imported  while  under  bond, 
•niird.  the  bUl  underscores  the  im- 
portance of  the  finality  of  ITC  Judg- 
ments, by  provldtaig  that  a  party  that 
has  beoi  fotmd  to  be  In  violation  of 
section  337  may  seek  an  advisory  opin- 
ion or  modification  of  the  order,  only 
if  the  party  first  shows  that  it  is  pre- 
senting new  evidence  or  evidence  that 
could  not  have  been  presented  during 
the  course  of  the  original  investiga- 
tion. It  also  coAfies  the  requirement 
that  a  party  seeking  such  action  has 
the  burden  of  proving  that  the  prod- 
uct or  process  would  not  violate  sec- 
tion 337. 

A  complainant  that  has  successfully 
shown  that  a  patent  is  valid  and  in- 
fringed should  not,  in  the  absence  of  a 
showing  of  good  cause,  be  subject  to 
the  ezpmse  of  additional  proceedings 
to  protect  the  value  of  the  relief  se- 
cured. This  is  the  approach  which  the 
ITC  has  adopted  in  the  past.  This  bill 
would  strengthen  those  principles  and 
enact  such  requirements  into  the  stat- 
ute. 

Fourth,  the  bOl  provides  that  a  com- 
plminant  need  not  go  to  the  expense  of 
establishing  a  prima  facie  case  in  an 
administrative  hearing,  if  the  respond- 
ent or  respondents  are  in  default,  and 
the  complainant  is  seeking  relief 
against  only  the  defaxilting  parties. 

Lastly,  the  bill  increases  the  penal- 
ties for  violation  of  cease  and  desist 
orders. 

These  amendments  are  intended  to 
be  a  complement,  rather  than  a  substi- 
tute for.  legislation  strengthening  UJS. 
process  patent  laws. 

In  today's  highly  competitive  inter- 
national marketplace,  we  can  no 
Imger  afford  to  pioneer  new  technolo- 
gy after  new  technology,  whUe  com- 
placaitly  allowing  others  to  profit 
from  the  resources  and  efforts  re- 
quired for  developing  such  innovation. 
This  biU  represents  an  imi>ortant  step 
in  remedying  this  problem. 


Ttiere  is  very  broad  support  for  this 
legklaUon  in  the  Congress,  the  busi- 
ness community  and  in  the  adminis- 
tration. It  was  nearly  enacted  in  the 
99t|i  Congress,  and  I  am  very  hopeful 
that  we  will  see  final  action  on  it  this 
year. 

ACUCULTURK  TTTLK  OF  THX  TIADX  ULL 

lir.  DURENBEROER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, today  I  am  cosponsoring  with 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Ag- 
riculture Committee,  title  vn  of  the 
omaibus  trade  bill.  The  purpose  of 
this  title  is  to  improve  export  promo- 
tion coordination  and  ftmding  for 
export  promotion  of  domestic  agricul- 
tural products. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  a  prolonged 
and  debilitating  crisis  in  the  Nation's 
heartland.  Main  Street  America  is  in  a 
state  of  collapse.  Last  year,  we  record- 
ed more  bank  closings  in  this  country 
than  in  any  year  since  the  Depression. 
And  rural  land  values  have  declined  in 
every  year  since  1980. 

Okie  of  the  main  reasons  that  rural 
Axnerica  is  suffering  so  heavily  is  that 
American  farmers  have  experienced 
an  extraordinary  drop  in  exports.  In 
1981,  this  country  exiiorted  more  than 
43  billion  dollars'  worth  of  agricultural 
products.  Last  year,  we  exported  27.5 
billion  dollars'  worth  of  agricultural 
products.  Our  market  share  of  agricul- 
tural products  and  commodities  has 
dropped  28  percent  in  the  last  5  years. 
And  for  the  first  time  in  15  years,  the 
United  States  last  year  incurred 
monthly  agricultural  trade  deficits. 

The  decline  of  agricultural  exports 
simply  must  stop.  And  that's  why  I  am 
cosponsoring  this  legislation.  This  leg- 
islation triples  funding  for  U.S.  agri- 
cultural trade  shows  from  $2.3  to  $8 
minion.  It  increases  by  more  than  30- 
petcent  fimding  for  agricultural 
market  promotion  and  trade  develop- 
ment. 

Moreover,  this  legislation  allows  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  to  pro- 
vide surplus  commodities  to  coopera- 
tor  organizations  to  promote  U.S.  ex- 
ports and  it  creates  a  new  office  at  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  to  de- 
velop and  coordinate  export  promo- 
tion strategies  that  focus  on  develop- 
ing new  markets  for  our  agricultural 
products. 

Mr.  President,  export  promotion 
alone  will  not  end  the  crisis  in  run^ 
agriculture.  Our  trading  partners,  es- 
pecially the  Eiu-opean  Commimity, 
must  give  up  their  export  subsidy  pro- 
grams and  their  protectionist  agricul- 
tural policies.  Our  farmers  can  com- 
pete in  any  market  on  the  globe  so 
long  as  they  face  open  markets  and 
fair  unsubsidized  competition. 

It  is  my  hope  that  when  our  trade 
representatives  begin  the  Uruguay 
round  of  the  GATT  negotiations,  they 
will  let  our  trading  partners  know  in 
no  uncertain  terms  that  we  demand  a 
level  playing  field  for  agricultural 
trade. 


Mr.  MtTCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  my  colleague.  Senator 
BsirrsBi.  today  in  introducing  the  Om- 
nibus Trade  Act  of  1987,  vital  legisla- 
tion designed  to  deal  effectively  with 
our  massive,  recordbreaking  trade  defi- 
cit. 

The  debate  over  protectionism  and 
free  trade  has  shed  more  heat  than 
light  in  the  past  several  years.  In  the 
meantinie.  the  products  of  our  Nation, 
both  agricultiutd  and  manufactured, 
have  seen  more  and  more  markets 
closed  to  them,  while  the  subsidized 
product*  of  other  nations  have  flooded 
into  oiu*  stores. 

All  the  free  trade  rhetoric  in  the 
world  cannot  alter  that  fundamental 
fact. 

Every  trading  nation  in  the  world 
has  a  trade  policy  designed  to  protect 
its  own  economy  and  to  exploit  what- 
ever advantages  other  countries  offer. 
The  Conunon  Market  nations  do  it; 
the  Japanese  do  it;  the  developing  na- 
tions do  it  and  the  Latin  American  na- 
tions do  it.  The  United  States  does  it 
too,  but  we  do  it  piecemeal,  ineffec- 
tively, and  sporadically. 

The  legislation  we  are  proposing  is 
designed  to  replace  the  current  ad  hoc 
trade  policy  under  which  we  have  op- 
erated for  the  past  6  years  with  an  ef- 
fective, consistent,  and  realistic  trade 
policy. 

It  would  provide  a  framework  requir- 
ing closer,  more  detailed  and  continu- 
ing consultation  with  Congress  as 
agreements  are  negotiated.  This  is 
vital.  The  ad  hoc  trade  actions  of  this 
adminiatration  have  been  too  often  in 
tune  with  election-year  political  needs 
rather  than  the  year-to-year  needs  of 
the  affected  regions  and  workers.  Con- 
tinued consultation  with  Congress  is 
the  only  way  that  the  interests  of 
every  American  can  be  fully  taken  into 
accoimt  as  negotiations  continue, 
rather  than  after  the  fact. 

I  am  pleased  to  Join  Senator  Heinz 
in  cosponsoring  changes  to  the  coun- 
tervailing duty  and  antidumping  stat- 
utes that  are  necessary  to  strengthen 
and  combat  evasion  of  current  law. 
This  wfll  make  to  our  trading  partners 
and  competitors  that  responses  will 
occur  ii  agreements  are  evaded. 

The  changes  proposed  to  section  301 
will  encourage  the  executive  branch  to 
pursue  a  more  vigorous  trade  agenda 
to  respond  to  policies  of  other  nations 
that  would  deny  our  industries  fair 
trading         opportunities.  Several 

thoughtful  proposals  have  been  of- 
fered over  the  last  few  years  to 
strengthen  our  unfair  trade  laws. 
While  there  is  a  genuine  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  what  is  necessary  to  give 
greater  effect  to  our  unfair  trade  laws, 
the  changes  proposed  in  this  legisla- 
tion are  a  vast  improvement  over  cur- 
rent law.  I  recognize  that  no  matter 
how  much  executive  branch  discretion 
is  reduced,  the  ultimate  efficacy  of  the 


statute  will  depend  on  the  willingness 
of  the  President  to  aggressively  re- 
spond to  the  unfair  policies  of  other 
nations. 

As  a  result  of  congressional  pressure, 
this  administration  has  begun  to  use 
section  3pl  to  open  foreign  markets 
but  I  see  little  evidence  that  the  Presi- 
dent is  truly  committed  to  a  consistent 
and  vigorous  defense  of  our  trade 
rights  without  continuing  pressure 
from  Congress.  This  bill  is  designed  to 
institutionalize  a  more  activist  re- 
sponse to  unfair  trade  practices. 

Other  changes  proposed  in  section 
301  would  expand  the  reach  of  the  law 
to  cover  more  activities  of  foreign  na- 
tions that  restrict  the  ability  of  our  in- 
dustries to  compete  worldwide.  I  am 
particularly  pleased  with  the  provi- 
sions in  the  bill  including  export  tar- 
geting as  an  actionable  unfair  trade 
practice. 

This  bill  does  not  seek  to  set  in  con- 
crete the  current  manufacturing  pic- 
ture in  the  United  States.  It  recognizes 
that  as  technology  changes,  as  our  Na- 
tion's demographics  alter  and  as  eco- 
nomic choices  shift,  new  products,  new 
processes,  and  new  services  will  dis- 
place old  ones.  But  it  seeks  to  make 
the  transition  from  older,  to  new  in- 
dustries less  burdensome  to  the  work- 
ers in  those  industries  by  providing  for 
l>etter  retraining  and  retooling  in  in- 
dustries affected  by  import  competi- 
tion. 

This  is  not  only  a  key  element  to 
maintaining  American  competitiveness 
in  world  trade,  it  is  a  key  element  in 
ensiu-ing  a  sound  domestic  economy  as 
well.  We  cannot  and  should  not  enter 
the  21st  century  with  whole  regions  of 
people  whose  skills  are  outmoded  and 
workers  whose  energies  are  wasted. 

No  comprehensive  trade  bill  will  ever 
satisfy  all  elements  in  the  country, 
and  there  are  elements  in  this  meas- 
ure that  will  benefit  from  further 
review.  I  cannot  support  every  provi- 
sion in  the  bill.  There  are  further 
changes  I  would  like  to  see  made 
during  the  committee  process.  But  the 
crucial  factor  is  that  the  legislation 
creates  the  framework  for  a  rational, 
realistic,  and  consistent  policy.  It  is 
long  overdue  and  I  look  forward  to  its 
early  consideration  in  the  committee.  I 
congratulate  Senator  Bentser  for  his 
fine  work  on  this  bill. 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  as  an  original  cosponsor  of  the 
Omnibus  Trade  Act  of  1987  which  is 
being  introduced  on  a  bipartisan  basis 
by  the  distinguished  chairman  and  the 
distinguished  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee. This  legislation  will  serve  as  a 
blueprint  to  get  America  back  on  the 
right  track  and  out  from  under  a  spi- 
raling  trade  deficit. 

The  recent  news  that  the  United 
States  ran  up  an  unprecedented  trade 
deficit  exceeding  $170  billion  for  1986 
was  extremely  disheartening  to  say 


the  least.  In  5  short  years  we  have 
gone  from  being  the  world's  largest 
creditor  to  the  world's  largest  debtor 
nation.  We  have  stood  idly  by  watch- 
ing the  systematic  dismantling  of  our 
industrial  base  while  our  trading  part- 
ners, led  by  Japan  and  the  so-called 
newly  industrializing  countries,  have 
increasingly  taken  advantage  of  our 
open  markets  at  the  expense  of  domes- 
tic business. 

To  blame  our  trading  partners  for 
all  of  our  trade  woes  is  unfair,  for  we 
have  not  utilized  our  own  laws  to  their 
full  extent.  However,  to  overlook  the 
predatory  trade  practices— dumping, 
subsidies,  and  tariff  and  nontarif f  bar- 
riers—of these  countries  would  be  fool- 
hardy. 

This  Senator  is  not  a  protectionist;  it 
is  not  my  intention  to  change  our  free 
trade  policy  and  isolate  the  United 
States  from  trading  with  the  rest  of 
the  world.  However,  I  cannot  continue 
to  look  in  the  other  direction.  Action 
is  needed  now. 

The  legislation  being  offered  today 
is  not  protectionist.  Rather,  it  presents 
a  well-balanced  approach  to  begin  to 
resolve  our  trade  deficit.  First,  it  out- 
lines a  procedure  for  granting  author- 
ity to  the  President  to  negotiate  trade 
agreements  with  closer  consultation 
with  the  Congress.  It  tightens  and  ex- 
pands current  U.S.  trade  laws  to  en- 
hance our  overall  competitiveness,  in- 
cluding establishing  a  fairer  standard 
for  determining  whether  a  domestic 
has  been  seriously  injured  by  increas- 
ing imports  or  is  seriously  threatened 
with  such  injury.  In  addition,  the  leg- 
islation charges  the  President  with  a 
new  responsibility  to  reduce  unfair 
trade  barriers  in  countries  that  prac- 
tice adversarial  trade. 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation  repre- 
sents a  new  beginning.  I  am  confident 
that  worldng  together  we  can  regain 
our  competitive  edge  and  instill  a  new 
spirit  in  America. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
express  my  particular  support  today 
for  that  pArt  of  the  Omnibus  Trade 
Act  that  deals  directly  with  imfair 
trade  practices. 

This  bill  amends  our  antidumping 
and  coimtervailing  duty  laws  in  a  vari- 
ety of  ways  to  make  them  more  effec- 
tive at  attacking  these  unfair  prac- 
tices. One  of  the  problems  that  has 
been  developing  since  these  laws  were 
last  significantly  amended  in  1979  is 
that  the  increasing  familiarity  of  for- 
eign governments  and  foreign  produc- 
ers with  them  helps  them  find  new 
and  ever  more  ingenious  ways  to  cir- 
cumvent them.  Increasingly  we  are 
seeing  efforts  that  include  outright 
fraud  and  blatant  circiunvention,  such 
as  efforts  to  disguise  country  of  origin 
in  order  to  fool  the  Customs  Service 
into  believing  the  product  came  from  a 
country  other  than  the  one  against 
which  an  antidiunping  or  countervail- 


ing duty  had  been  imposed.  We  also 
face  more  devious  efforts  by  foreign 
governments  to  redesign  their  subsidy 
programs  in  ways  that  do  not  violate 
U.S.  law  yet  maintain  the  subsidy  in 
essentially  the  same  amount.  The  pro- 
visions in  this  bUl  are  designed  to  give 
the  Government  better  tools  to  attadt 
these  practices  more  effectively. 

As  I  have  said  before,  doing  away 
with  unfair  trade  practices  is  not  going 
to  eliminate  our  trade  deficit  and  no 
one  has  claimed  that  it  will.  It  to,  how- 
ever, an  important  part  of  the  total 
effort,  largely  because  of  its  long  term 
effect  of  creating  more  market  orient- 
ed economies  throughout  the  world, 
thereby  encouraging  governments  to 
focus  their  efforts  on  sectors  where 
they  have  a  true  comparative  advan- 
tage rather  than  to  seek  to  manufac- 
ture that  advantage  artificially  and 
contribute  to  world  overcapacity,  a 
problem  now  plagtiing  an  increasing 
number  of  agricultural  and  manufac- 
turing sectors.  I  discussed  this  problem 
in  greater  detail  when  I  Introduced 
previous  legislation  on  this  subject, 
and  I  expect  to  have  more  to  say  about 
it  again  at  a  later  time.  I  would  also 
note,  Mr.  President,  that  the  provi- 
sions in  this  bill  are  similar,  and  in 
some  cases  identical,  to  sections  of  S. 
439  and  S.  307,  which  I  introduced  ear- 
lier thto  year. 

At  this  point,  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  briefly  explain  the  provisions  of 
this  bill. 

cxmcAL  cncmuTAiicn 
When  a  subsidy  or  dumping  petition 
to  filed,  foreign  producers  often  in- 
crease shipments  immediately  after 
the  filing  in  order  to  have  their  prod- 
ucts arrive  before  penalty  duties  are 
assessed.  Thto  circumvents  the  remedi- 
al intent  of  the  law.  Present  law  does 
provide  for  the  retroactive  assessment 
of  duties  (90  days  before  the  publica- 
tion of  a  preliminary  determination)  if 
the  Commerce  Department  deter- 
mines that  evidence  of  an  import 
surge  extots.  However,  the  current  ad- 
mintotration  of  the  critical  circum- 
stances provtoion  results  in  relatively 
few  affirmative  determinations  for  a 
variety  of  reasons. 

soLunoif 
Enhance  the  effectiveness  of  provi- 
sions dealing  with  import  surges  in  the 
early  stage  of  dumping  and  subsidy 
cases:  Limit  the  role  of  the  Interna- 
tional Trade  Commission  with  respect 
to  surge  rulings;  provide  more  flexible 
guidelines  in  determining  "knowledge 
of  dumping";  and  clarify  that  "massive 
imports"  means  relative  to  previous 
import  leveto  from  the  country  under 
investigation. 

CIRCUMVmTIOR  OP  THE  AHTniUlfPIHG  LAW 
THSOUCB  ABSOmmOX  OP  AHTtDUMPINO 
DUmS— SHAM  TRAMBACnOHS 

The  purpose  of  the  antidumping  law 
to  to  remedy  price  discrimination 
across  international  boundaries  made 
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poMllde  or  "flnuwed"  by  higher  prices 
in  the  hmie  mmiket.  The  economic 
theory  underlying  this  law  Is  that 
priee  diaerlnilnation — particularly 

predatory  piloe  discrimination— will 
drive  out  competition  and  lead  to  high 
mooopoUstie  or  oligopolistic  pricing  by 
the  suooessful  foreign  ezporter(s). 
Congreas  sought  to  remedy  this  eco- 
nomic evO  by  regulating  market  be- 
havlOT  so  as  to  eliminate  the  unfair 
inicing. 

There  are  three  possible  methods  by 
which  that  remedy  can  be  achieved. 
First,  the  foreign  exporter  can  reduce 
home  market  prices  so  that  low-priced 
exports  to  the  United  States  cannot  be 
financed  through  profits  gained  from 
the  home  market.  Second,  the  foreign 
exporter  can  increase  prices  to  the 
United  States  so  as  to  eliminate  the 
margin  of  dumping  and  the  injurious 
impact  of  discriminatory  pricing. 
Third,  antidumping  duties  can  be  as- 
sessed to  the  extent  of  unfair  pricing. 
This  last  alternative  asstmies  that  a 
rational  economic  factor  will  pass  any 
antidumping  duties  Imposed  through 
to  UJ3.  purchasers.  Indeed,  only  in 
that  manner  can  the  remedial  effect 
of  antidumping  duties  be  felt  in  the 
marketplace  and  thus  redress  the 
injury  to  the  U.S.  Industry.  Tradition- 
al antklunu>ing  theory  did  not  contem- 
plate the  absorption  of  antidumping 
duties  by  the  foreign  exporter  and 
thus  the  nullification  of  the  remedial 
impact  of  an  antidumping  duty  order. 


Section  353.55  of  the  antidumping 
regulations  provide  for  a  deduction 
from  U.S.  price  equal  to  the  amount  of 
any  antidumping  duties  reimbursed  or 
absorbed  by  the  foreign  exporter.  This 
provision  has  the  effect  of  essentially 
doubling  the  margin  of  diunping  in  an 
instance  of  reimbinsement  or  absorp- 
tion. Such  a  solution  to  the  absorption 
problem  is  consistent  with  the  treat- 
ment of  regular  duties  as  selling  ex- 
penses directly  related  to  the  transac- 
tions under  consideration.  In  terms  of 
theoretical  consistency  with  the  pur- 
pose of  the  antidumping  law,  this  pro- 
vision also  might  be  viewed  as  a  long- 
term  method  of  providing  the  intend- 
ed remedial  effect;  that  is,  that  the  in- 
creased cost  attendant  to  the  imposi- 
tion of  antidumping  duties,  even 
though  absorbed  in  the  short  term, 
would  force  the  company  to  modify 
pricing  in  the  long  term  as  the  duty 
assessments  accumulated. 

irULLinCATIOH  OP  THX  REMEDIAL  KPFECT 

The  current  provision  for  absorp- 
tion/reimbursement of  antidumping 
duties  fails  to  achieve  the  law's  intend- 
ed remedial  effect  for  two  reasons. 
Congress  contemplated  that  injured 
domestic  industries  would  receive  an 
ImmmUate  remedy  for  the  devastating 
impact  of  discriminatory  and  predato- 
ry pricing  known  as  dumping.  The 
"pauJty"  achieved  through  the  dou- 
bling of  dumping  margins  merely  sus- 


tains the  injurious  impact  imtil  such 
time  as  the  foreign  exporter  might  be 
forced  to  pass  through  the  added  cost. 
Durfcig  that  period,  the  foreign  ex- 
porter could  achieve  the  perceived  evil 
of  eliminating  competition  in  the 
United  States  and  recovering  those 
added  costs  through  monopolistic  or 
oligopolistic  pricing.  Indeed,  a  foreign 
exporter  willing  to  absorb  significant 
antidumping  duties  gives  evidence  of 
engaging  in  the  most  predatory,  perni- 
cious form  of  dumping  that  would 
remgln  imremedied  by  the  current  reg- 
ulations. 

Granted,  that  would  be  economic  be- 
havior not  contemplated  by  the  anti- 
dimiping  law,  but  it  is  hardly  imprece- 
dented.  Foreign  producers  have  in  the 
past  demonstrated  their  willingness  to 
absorb  antidumping  duties  to  achieve 
sales,  maintain  employment  and  there- 
by Justify  capital  investment  by  the 
company  and  the  foreign  government. 
Those  objectives  are  often  sufficiently 
important  to  the  producers  and  their 
governments  that  they  will  remain 
willing  to  absorb  substantial  liability 
long  after  domestic  competitors 
become  permanently  crippled  by  these 
unfair  practices.  The  only  means  to 
ensure  that  the  antidumping  law  has 
its  intended  remedial  impact  is  to 
assess  antidumping  duties  on  the  ulti- 
mate U.S.  purchaser.  The  amendment 
achieves  that  result  by  providing  dis- 
cretion for  the  Commerce  Department 
to  determine  that  a  sham  transaction 
has  occurred  in  circumstances  like 
those  I  have  described  and  reassess 
the  duty  accordingly. 

MATERIAL  INJURY  AlfS  THREAT  OF  MATERIAL 
IKJURY— FUNGIBLE  PRODUCTS 

This  provision  is  similar  to  a  portion 
of  section  134  of  H.R.  4800.  last  year's 
House-passed  trade  bill.  Following  is 
an  exerpt  from  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  report  on  the  comparable 
provisions: 

[The  section]  adds  a  new  paragraph  (g)  to 
section  771(7)  setting  forth  "special  rules 
for  fungible  products"  with  regard  to  the 
International  Trade  Commission's  determi- 
nation of  material  Injury  or  threat  thereof 
in  cases  involving  fungible  products.  The 
term  "fungible  product"  is  defined  as  "mer- 
chaadise  sold  by  weight  or  volume  without 
significant  product  differentiation  In  such 
merchandise  whether  produced  by  foreign 
or  domestic  producers." 

The  rules  provide  that  the  Commis- 
sion should  not  make  a  negative  deter- 
mination with  regard  to  material 
injury  or  threat  thereof  in  fimgible 
products  cases  solely  on  the  basis  of 
evidence  with  respect  to  the  following 
four  factors: 

First.  Sales  or  offers  of  sale  of  the 
imported  merchandise  were  not  the 
first  sales  or  offers  at  a  reduced  price 
in  the  relevant  market; 

Second.  Price  declines  of  similar 
magnitude  occurred  in  other  compara- 
ble markets  (including  submarkets  or 
localities)  where  there  is  a  relation- 
ship between  the  prices  in  such  mar- 


kets and  the  prices  in  the  import  Im- 
pacted market; 

Third.  U.S.  producers  also  Import 
the  merchandise  under  investigation; 
or 

Fourth.  U.S.  producers  of  the  prod- 
uct are  profitable. 

DIVERSIONARY  DUMPING 
PROBLEM 

Diversion  Is  the  evasion  of  n.S. 
dumping  and  subsidy  laws.  It  occurs 
when  products  that  are  subsidized  or 
sold  at  dumped  prices  are  further 
processed  or  are  used  as  components 
in  "downstream"  products.  It  is  also 
used  to  evade  restrictions  in  voluntary 
restraint  arrangements,  like  those 
presently  in  effect  on  steel. 

If  the  component  production  is  sut>- 
sidized.  the  practice  is  called  "up- 
stream aubsidization."  If  the  compo- 
nent is  being  sold  at  a  dumped  price, 
the  praetlce  is  called  "diversionary 
dumping," 

Diversion  is  already  a  problem:  Im- 
ports of  screw  machine  products, 
which  are  made  from  steel  bar,  have 
Increased  about  50  percent  since  1979; 
imports  of  nine  key  categories  of  forg- 
ings  have  Increased  by  almost  75  per- 
cent sinee  1981;  imports  of  ball  and 
roller  bearings  have  increased  by  over 
25  percent  above  the  1978-83  average; 
and  overall,  the  steel  content  of  U.S. 
imports  increased  136  percent  from 
1977  to  1984. 

Diversion  is  becoming  more  serious: 
The  European  Commimity  more  than 
doubled  Its  shipments  of  cold  finished 
bar  when  restraints  were  placed  on 
that  product's  raw  material,  hot  rolled 
bar;  a  number  of  schemes  have  sur- 
faced recently  in  which  steel  from 
coimtries  imder  quota  agreements  is  to 
be  diverted  for  processing  in  nonagree- 
ment  coimtries;  and  Japanese  fiber 
producers  have  sought  to  avoid  a  23- 
percent  dumping  duty  on  plied  acrylic 
yam  by  using  surrogate  processors  in 
other  countries. 

AMENDBIENT  (1) 

Allows  application  of  a  "cost  of  pro- 
duction" analysis  in  cases  where  it  is 
alleged  that  materials  or  components 
of  the  imported  product  are  purchased 
at  a  price  less  than  their  "foreign 
market"  value,  and  that  such  inputs 
have  a  fignificant  effect  on  the  price 
of  the  finished  product.  In  the  interest 
of  adminlstrability,  it  would  be  appli- 
cable only  in  cases  where  the  inputs 
themselves  are  also  subject  to  an  out- 
standing dumping  order  or  are  covered 
by  a  suspension  agreement  or  volun- 
tary restraint— where  there  had  previ- 
ously been  at  least  a  preliminary  af- 
firmative determination.  In  the  deter- 
minatloh  of  fair  market  value  of  the 
finished  product,  it  would  require  that 
the  margin  of  dumping  on  the  input- 
as  determined  in  its  own  prior  dimip- 
tng  invastigation— be  factored  into  the 
determination  of  whether  that  down- 
stream product  is  fairly  priced  in  sales 


to  the  U.S.  market.  Where  the  input 
product  is  covered  by  a  suspension 
agreement  or  VRA,  it  would  use  the 
"best  available  evidence"  to  determine 
the  dumping  margin  of  the  input.  Re- 
spondents, of  course,  would  have  full 
opportunity  to  present  their  evidence 
and  cost  figures.  Some  additional  time 
would  be  provided  for  this  kind  of  in- 
vestigation, and  a  number  of  other 
qualifying  conditions  would  have  to  be 
met. 

AMENDMENT  (3) 

Authorizes  the  International  Trade 
Commission  [ITCl  to  monitor  in- 
creases in  imports  of  downstream 
products  that  are  likely  to  be  the  vehi- 
cles for  diversion.  Where  large— 15 
percent  or  more — dumping  or  subsidy 
duties  have  been  imposed  on  imput 
products — or  where  a  suspension 
agreement  is  used  to  settle  a  dumping 
or  subsidy  case  involving  a  large— 15 
percent  or  more— preliminary  determi- 
nation of  imfair  trading— U.S.  produc- 
ers would  be  able  to  identify  to  the 
Commerce  Department  downstream 
products  that  use  the  dumped  or  sub- 
sidized inputs  as  major  raw  materials 
or  components.  Commerce  would  then 
determine  which  of  those  products 
qualify  under  the  statutory  test  and 
refer  its  list  to  the  ITC.  The  ITC  in 
turn  would  monitor  imports  of  those 
products,  analyze  the  data,  and  give 
public  notice  of  those  cases  in  which 
imports  from  a  foreign  country  in- 
crease by  more  than  5  percent  in  any 
quarter.  Following  such  notice,  the  do- 
mestic Industry  concerned  or  the  Com- 
merce Department  could  institute  an 
investigation  into  the  possibility  of 
dumping  or  subsidization. 

NONMARKET  ECONOMY  DUMPING 

For  the  last  7  years  I  have  intro- 
duced legislation  to  address  the  prob- 
lems of  unfair  trade  practices  by  non- 
market  economies.  In  1984,  the  Senate 
adopted  a  version  of  my  legislation,  S. 
1351,  as  an  amendment  to  the  Trade 
and  Tariff  Act  of  1984,  but  it  was  sub- 
sequently dropped  in  conference.  As  a 
result,  we  continue  to  be  faced  with  a 
problem  that  all  concerned  parties  ac- 
knowledge  is  growing  both  more  im- 
portant and  more  difficult  to  deal  with 
as  the  years  pass  by.  I  hope  that  this 
year's  version  will  prove  to  be  the  final 
one,  and  we  can,  at  long  last,  put  this 
issue  behind  us. 

As  Senators  know,  both  GATT  rules 
and  U.S.  law  have  long  provided  stand- 
ards and  procedures  for  dealing  with 
foreign  producers  and  governments 
that  engage  in  unfair  trading  prac- 
tices, specifically  dumping  with  re- 
spect to  the  former,  and  subsidies  with 
respect  to  the  latter.  To  oversimplify, 
dumping  generally  occurs  when  the 
foreign  producer  sells  in  this  country 
at  a  price  less  than  its  home  market 
price,  less  than  its  price  in  third  coun- 
try markets,  or  less  than  its  cost  of 
production.  Subsidies  can  be  either 
export  subsidies  or  domestic  subsidies. 
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and  the  GATT  subsidies  code  contains 
an  illustrative  Ust  which  is  fairly  com- 
prehensive though  limited  by  the  con- 
tinuing creativity  of  governments  in 
inventing  new  ways  of  distorting  the 
market  system.  Although  there  are 
numerous  problems  with  the  adminis- 
tration of  these  laws,  some  of  which 
are  addressed  in  other  legislation  I 
have  introduced— the  so-called  TRAC 
biU— S.  1493  in  the  99th  Congress— the 
dumping  and  subsidy  concepts  accu- 
rately reflect  major  means  of  distort- 
ing the  market-based  trading  system, 
and  our  laws  against  them  deserve  ag- 
gressive enforcement. 

The  fact  remains,  however,  that 
these  laws  and  GATT  codes  are  de- 
signed to  address  deviations  from  a 
free  market  standard.  It  has  proved 
difficult  over  the  years  to  adapt  them 
to  cope  with  state-controlled  econo- 
mies which  are,  in  their  entirety,  a  de- 
viation from  the  free  market.  To  put  it 
in  practical  terms,  how  can  one  deter- 
mine dumping  in  a  state-controlled 
economy  when  the  producer  as  well  as 
the  factors  of  production  are  con- 
trolled by  the  government,  where  the 
currency  is  not  freely  convertible,  and 
prices  and  wages  are  set  in  such  a  cur- 
rency by  the  government  without  any 
necessary  reference  to  supply  and 
demand?  Price  references  are  clearly 
of  no  use  whatsoever,  and  since  many 
nonmarkets  have  a  history  of  selec- 
tively targeting  export  sectors  to  earn 
hard  currency  foreign  exchange  there 
is  clear  reason  to  suspect  that  in- 
creases In  imports  from  such  coimtries 
may  he  due  to  factors  other  than  the 
simple  operation  of  supply  and 
demand. 

Historically,  the  Government  at- 
tempted to  deal  with  this  problem 
when  a  complaint  was  filed  by  looking 
at  prices  in  third  markets  and  looking 
at  the  costs  of  free  market  producers 
other  than  the  United  States  which 
might  be  considered  comparable  to 
those  of  the  nonmarket  economy  in 
question.  These  approaches  foundered 
in  the  now-famous  Polish  golf  cart 
case  of  the  1970's,  where  it  ultimately 
developed  that  there  were  no  third 
country  sales,  no  home  market  sales- 
there  are  no  golf  courses  in  Poland— 
and  no  comparable  third  country  pro- 
ducers. At  that  point,  the  Treasury 
Department,  which  administered  the 
law  at  that  time,  in  a  fit  of  irrational- 
ity invented  the  "comparable  econo- 
my" concept,  in  which  a  theoretical 
cost  of  production  would  be  calculated 
in  an  economy  judged  to  be  compara- 
ble to  that  of  the  nonmarket.  The  cal- 
culation would  be  based  on  wages, 
costs,  and  prices  in  the  third  country, 
regardless  of  whether  or  not  it  actual- 
ly produced  the  product  in  question. 
As  a  result  the  Treasury  Invented  the 
cost  of  a  fictitious  golf  cart  in  Spain, 
where  none  was  manufactured,  and 
then  applied  that  cost  to  Poland,  com- 
paring it  to  the  price  of  the  Polish 


carts  in  the  United  States  to  deter- 
mine whether  or  not  dumping  was  oc- 
curring. 

That  this  makes  no  sense  is  self-evi- 
dent for  at  least  two  reasons.  Deter- 
mining that  economies  are  comparable 
on  the  basis  of  aggregate  data  is  noto- 
riously unreliable  and  says  little  about 
differing  levels  of  development  and  so- 
phistication in  specific  sectors.  Fur- 
ther, even  within  comparable  econo- 
mies, sectors  can  be  widely  divergent 
in  levels  of  development.  That  is  par- 
ticularly likely  in  the  nonmarket  case, 
since  we  are  often  dealing  with  sectors 
that  are  targeted  for  special  develop- 
ment for  export  purposes.  The  Poles, 
for  example,  build  golf  carts  clearly 
for  export  purposes  and  have  devel- 
oj>ed  the  Industry  to  earn  hard  curren- 
cy. That  fact  is  likely  both  to  magnify 
the  amount  of  government  support 
the  sector  may  have  received  and  to 
make  it  a  more  sophisticated  and  effi- 
cient sector  than  that  in  an  otherwise 
comparable  economy. 

The  early  forms  of  this  legislation 
were  developed  in  response  to  that 
kind  of  problem,  but  in  the  interven- 
ing years  some  additional  difficulties 
have  developed.  Currently  the  Com- 
merce Department  has  preferred  using 
actual  third  country  producer  prices 
or  costs  where  possible,  but  the  De- 
partment has  had  increasing  difficulty 
finding  third  country  producers  will- 
ing to  cooperate  with  this  kind  of  in- 
vestigation. That  is  no  surprise,  since 
the  producer  would  have  to  supply  the 
U.S.  Government  with  a  great  deal  of 
obviously  confidential  cost  and  price 
data  even  though  he  is  not  a  party  to 
the  case  in  question.  Aside  from  the 
normal  risks  that  entails,  as  well  as 
the  time  and  cost  of  assembling  it.  the 
third  country  producer  is  also  well 
aware  that  he  could  be  the  next  target 
of  a  dumping  case  by  the  domestic  in- 
dustry, in  which  event  the  Commerce 
Department  would  already  have  all 
the  necessary  information  to  proceed 
against  him.  As  a  result,  more  and 
more  surrogate  producers  are  refusing 
to  cooperate,  and  the  Commerce  De- 
partment has  moved  farther  and  far- 
ther away  from  any  standard  of  com- 
parability in  its  desperate  search  for 
surrogates.  Former  Under  Secretary  of 
Commerce  Lionel  Olmer  commented 
on  this  problem  in  his  testimony  on 
the  forerunner  of  this  bill,  S.  1351,  at 
a  hearing  held  in  1984: 

"In  applying  the  antidumping  law  to 
NME's,  we  have  found  the  present  statute 
and  regulations  to  be  enormously  burden- 
some and  excessively  complicated,  in  com- 
parison to  the  law  as  applied  to  market 
economies.  The  results  are  often  unpredict- 
able and  based  on  the  commercial  behavior 
of  a  producer  who  is  not  engaged  in  unfair 
trade.  .  .  In  enacting  the  current  antidump- 
ing provisions  in  1974,  Congress  recognized 
that  home  market  prices  in  an  KME  cannot 
provide  a  reasonable  benchmark  from  which 
dumping  margins  can  be  computed.  Instead. 
Commerce  must  use  a  "surrogate  country" 
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ty  and  which  is  not  susceptible  to  ma- 
nipulation for  political  reasons. 


The  other  major  change  made  in  the 
bill  this  trear  is  that  it  amendii  nnlv 
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meibodoloiy:  Le.,  we  decide  whether  NME 
ImporU  uc  dumped  in  the  VS.  by  oompar- 
tnc  the  MlfE'a  prioes  in  the  V&.  with  prices 
of  the  auBB  or  atnillar  mercbandiae  sold  In 
the  lifBM  or  third  country  marketa  of  a  aur- 
rodte  market  wmnomy  country  that  la  at  a 
levd  of  aconomic  devetopment  comparable 
to  the  NME.  HiIb  means  that  we  must  find 
a  ■uzTogate  country  that:  (1)  is  at  a  compa- 
rable level  of  economic  development  with 
reveet  to  the  tnduatry  at  issue:  (2)  makes 
the  product  under  investigation;  and  (3)  is 
wflUnc  to  cooperate  in  our  investigation.  It 
has  proven  to  be  extronely  difficult  and 
time  rwwmilnt  to  find  a  mai^et  economy 
that  BMets  all  these  requirements.  In  some 
paaws  Hkf  chloroirfcrin  from  the  People's 
ReputiUe  of  China  and  montan  wax  from 
the  Oennan  Democratic  Republic— the 
product  of  eiKwem  is  made  in  only  a  few 
oountrtee,  and  those  are  not  at  a  comparable 
level  of  economic  development  since  they 
produce  the  goods  concerned,  there  is  little, 
if  any.  incentive  for  their  producers  to  pro- 
vide us  with  the  detaOed  information  we  re- 
quire and  to  allow  us  to  verify  it  by  examin- 
Inc  their  books  and  records.  For  example,  in 
IMS  we  pcnuaded  Finnish  carbon  steel 
plate  produoera  to  serve  as  our  sorrogate  in 
investigating  plate  from  Rmnania.  The 
Rnns  provided  us  information  and  let  us 
verify  it.  Then  on  February  10.  1984,  United 
States  Steel  Corporation  filed  an  antidump- 
ing petition  <m  plate  from  Finland,  using 
the  very  same  information  obtained  in  the 
Romanian  investigation.  You  can  imagine 
bow  dismayed  the  Fbms  were  with  the  re- 
sults of  their  co(H>eration;  and  how  that  ex- 
perience has  made  it  difficult  to  find  cooper- 
ative surrogates  in  other  NME  anUdimiping 


Under  Secretary  Olmer  went  on  to 
state  emphatically  that  the  law  is  be- 
ctnninc  procressively  more  difficult  to 
administer  with  respect  to  nonmarket 
econ<Mnies  and  that  the  Commerce  De- 
partment supported  its  reform.  That 
remains  the  administration's  position 
today,  indeed,  this  was  an  issue  the 
President  mentioned  in  his  September 
1985.  trade  speech,  although  details  of 
an  administration  proposal  in  this 
area  have  not  yet  become  public. 

Given  these  difficulties,  what  kind 
of  standard  is  appropriate  in  nonmar- 
ket economy  cases?  First,  I  would  sug- 
gest several  principles: 

First.  Nonmai^et  economies  are  as 
capable  as  free  market  economies  of 
oigaging  in  unfair  trade  practices,  and 
our  standard  should  not  abandon  the 
effort  to  identify  and  quantify. 

Second.  Any  standard  is  necessarily 
arbitrary.  Since  nonmarket  cost  and 
price  data  is  by  definition  unreliable, 
if  not  meaningless,  there  is  no  certain 
way  to  quantify  dimiping  or  domestic 
subsidies  in  the  free  market  sense  of 
the  terms. 

Third.  A  standard  should  be  as 
simple  to  administer  as  possible  and  as 
certain  for  both  producers  and  the  do- 
mestic industry  as  possible.  In  my  ex- 
perience with  these  matters,  what  is 
worst  for  both  parties  is  the  sustained 
uncertainty  in  the  marketplace  a  case 
provides.  We  should  have  a  standard 
that  ma^Timi*—  certainty  and  simplici- 


ty and  which  is  not  susceptible  to  ma- 
nipulation for  political  reasons. 

Fourth.  A  standard  should  be  fair.  It 
is  not  our  policy  simply  to  exclude  all 
nonmarket  economy  products  from 
the  American  market.  Neither  can  we 
allow  them  to  take  advantage  of  their 
command  economy  structure  to  cap- 
ture market  share  unfairly  and  with- 
out regard  to  the  dynamics  of  the  mar- 
ketplace. 

Fifth.  Our  concept  of  norunarket 
economy  should  be  economic  rather 
than  political.  A  coiuitry  is  not  a  non- 
market  economy  simply  because  it  is 
Communist.  Neither  is  a  Communist 
coimtry  inevitably  and  necessarily  a 
nonmarket  economy.  It  is  in  our  inter- 
est to  help  such  countries  evolve 
toward  Western  economic  models,  and 
that  means  we  should  recognize  the 
progress  in  that  direction  some  of 
them. 

Sixth.  In  line  with  the  previous  prin- 
ciple, we  should  also  encourage  move- 
ment toward  Western  economic  sys- 
tems by  including  procedures  in  our 
standard  for  treating  nonmarket 
economies  like  everyone  else  if  they 
can  provide  data  of  sufficient  reliabil- 
ity to  permit  It. 

Taking  these  principles  into  account, 
the  bill  contains  a  new.  more  adminis- 
trable  standard  of  measurement.  That 
is  that  the  price  of  the  nonmarket 
goods  in  the  United  States  would  be 
compared  to  the  average  price  of  im- 
ports of  the  like  product  from  the 
highest  volume  free  market  producer, 
excluding  U.S.  producers  and  those 
other  producers  who  may  be  dumping 
or  benefiting  from  subsidies.  In  my 
judgment  this  is  a  fair  standard  that 
prevents  price  undercutting  without  at 
the  same  time  arbitrarily  shutting  all 
nonmarket  products  out  of  the  U.S. 
market.  It  provides  relative  certainty 
and  simplicity  and.  in  my  judgment 
and  that  of  a  number  of  experts  in 
this  area,  is  eminently  administrable 
based  on  shipping  and  customs  data 
that  is  already  available.  The  bUl  also 
provides  special  treatment  the  excep- 
tional situation  where  there  are  no 
other  free  market  producers. 

Also  deleted  from  earlier  versions  is 
the  concept  of  a  list  of  nonmarket 
economies.  The  term  would  still  be  de- 
fined on  the  basis  of  economic  rather 
than  political  criteria,  and  the  non- 
market  economy  would  be  treated 
"normally"  if  it  is  able  to  provide  suf- 
ficienft  and  verifiable  information  to 
justify  doing  so.  Instead  of  a  list,  the 
Secretary  would  make  determinations 
when  he  sees  fit  to  do  so,  probably  in 
the  context  of  pending  petitions.  Judi- 
cial review  of  such  determinations 
would  be  precluded. 

On  the  other  hand,  an  addition  to 
the  bill  this  time  involves  the  inclusion 
of  a  special  rule  for  fungible  products. 
It  would  permit  a  cost  of  production 
treatment  that  is  probably  more  ap- 
propriate for  those  cases. 


The  other  major  change  made  in  the 
bill  this  year  is  that  it  amends  only 
the  antidumping  law  and  not  the 
countervailing  duty  law.  This  change 
has  been  made  to  accommodate  recent 
litlgation--Continental  Steel  et  al. 
versus  United  States— in  which  the 
court  of  appeals  for  the  Federal  circuit 
upheld  (he  Government's  position 
that  current  countervailing  duty  law 
does  not  apply  to  nonmarket  econo- 
mies. Thatt  case  may  still  go  to  the  Su- 
preme Court,  and  I  would  not  want  to 
preempt  tt  by  legislation  at  this  point. 

In  addition,  in  that  litigation  a 
strong  argument  is  make  not  only  that 
the  law  Is  applicable  to  nonmarket 
economies,  but  that  certain  subsidies, 
specifically  export  subsidies,  are  read- 
ily determinable  and  quantifiable  Just 
as  they  are  in  market  economies.  I  be- 
lieve this  argument  has  merit,  and,  in 
line  with  our  goal  of  treating  nonmar- 
ket economies  as  much  like  free 
market  eoonomies  as  we  can.  if  we  can 
determine  a  subsidy  then  we  ought  to 
do  so  rather  than  to  employ  a  stand- 
ard whidi  is  admittedly  arbitrary. 
Since  a  mibsidy  is  a  tool  of  govern- 
ment, it  is  theoretically  a  concept 
more  applicable  to  nonmarket  econo- 
mies than  dumping,  which  depends  on 
the  actions  of  individual  producers. 

Finally,  amending  only  the  dumping 
law  solves  a  difficult  argument  over 
the  extension  of  the  injury  test,  since 
in  the  dixnping  context  all  countries 
receive  the  injury  test.  Were  we  also  to 
amend  the  coimtervailing  duty  law, 
there  would  be  some  question  about 
the  applicability  of  the  injury  test  to 
some  coimtries.  particularly  the  Peo- 
ple's Republic  of  China  which  has  not 
Joined  GATT  and  which  has  not,  in 
the  Judgment  of  objective  observers, 
made  equivalent  commitments  which 
would  warrant  extension  of  the  injury 
test.  We  insisted  on  such  commitments 
from  states  like  Israel  and  Mexico 
with  wh(4n  we  have  historically  had 
much  closer  relations,  and  there  is  no 
logic  in  not  holding  China  to  the  same 
standard.  The  State  Department,  how- 
ever, has  been  reluctant  to  do  that. 
This  yeariB  bill  obviates  that  debate. 

As  a  result  of  this  change,  I  should 
point  out,  the  provision  looks  consider- 
ably different  than  earlier  versions, 
since  there  is  no  need  to  repeat  as  a 
separate  "artificial  pricing"  track  all 
the  same  procediu^es  that  appear  in 
existing  liiw.  As  a  result,  this  bill  is 
shorter  and  more  cleanly  drafted  than 
its  predecessors. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  today  to  introduce  with  my  distin- 
guished oolleague  Senator  Chatee  a 
separate  bill  consisting  of  the  provi- 
sions of  title  III.  subtitle  A.  of  the  Om- 
nibus Trade  Act  of  1987. 

I  am  most  pleased  to  do  so.  These 
provisions  build  upon  and  extend 
much  of  title  n  of  S.  1860.  the  Trade 
Enhancement  Act  of  1985,  introduced 
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on  November  20,  1985,  by  Senator 
Daitforth.  myself,  and  others  and 
which  was  cosponsored  by  one-third  of 
the  Senate  in  the  99th  Congress.  The 
provisions  of  S.  1860,  in  turn,  adopted 
many  of  the  ideas  set  forth  in  my  bill. 
S.  1505.  the  Increased  Market  Access 
Promotion  Act  of  1985— introduced  on 
July  25.  1985. 

The  purpose  of  this  bUl  is  quite 
simple:  To  increase  access  for  U.S. 
products,  services,  and  investments  in 
foreign  markets  by  using  the  leverage 
inherent  in  denying  access  to  the  U.S. 
market. 

Trade  barriers  in  foreign  countries 
which  limit  exports  of  U.S.  goods,  se- 
vices,  and  investment  present  a  serious 
problem  for  the  United  States.  Japan 
is  the  nation  most  frequently  cited  for 
such  practices,  but  other  countries  in 
the  Far  East  and  other  areas  of  the 
world  are  guilty  of  acts,  policies,  and 
practices  that  constitute  significant 
trade  barriers. 

For  the  second  year,  the  office  of 
the  U.S.  Trade  Representative  has 
issued  a  report  of  foreign  trade  bar- 
riers to  U.S.  exports.  The  1986  report 
identifies  barriers  in  41  countries  cost- 
ing U.S.  producers  billions  of  dollars. 
To  take  but  one  example,  USTR  esti- 
mates that  U.S.  firms  lose  $340  to  $450 
million  each  year  in  informatics  hard- 
ware and  software  sales  due  to  Brazil- 
ian restrictions.  Future  losses  of  such 
sales  could  reach  $12  billion  from  1985 
to  1992. 

Our  representatives  have  tried  to 
remove  these  barriers  to  U.S.  exports 
through  negotiations— too  often  to  no 
avail.  In  part,  this  reflects  the  fact 
that  foreign  countries  have  little  in- 
centive to  eliminate  their  trade  bar- 
riers because  they  believe  correctly 
that  the  United  States  will  do  nothing 
In  response.  Which  Is  to  say.  they  be- 
lieve that  the  President  win  not  exer- 
cise his  discretionary  authority  under 
section  301  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974, 
as  amended. 

This  has  to  change.  We  need  to  con- 
vince foreign  countries  that  it  is  in 
their  interest  to  eliminate  their  trade 
barriers. 

I  believe  that  requiring  the  Presi- 
dent to  use  his  existing  authority 
imder  section  301  of  the  Trade  Act  of 
1974.  as  amended,  to  retaliate  against 
a  country  that  persists  in  maintaining 
trade  barriers  by  limiting  that  coun- 
try's access  to  our  markets  can  provide 
the  leverage  needed  to  convince  that 
country  to  oiien  its  markets  to  U.S.  ex- 
ports of  goods  and  services. 

I  might  note,  Mr.  President,  that  I 
offer  this  bUl  today,  as  I  offered  my 
legislation  in  1985,  in  part  as  an  alter- 
native to  those  who  would  restrict  im- 
ports from  foreign  countries  with 
large  trade  siui?luses  with  the  United 
States— without  regard  to  the  extent 

of  those  countries'  trade  barriers. 
The    message     of    those    bills     is 

"enough  is  enough:  from  now  on.  you 


can't  send  us  any  more  than  we  send 
you" — even  if  a  country's  trade  surplus 
with  the  United  States  reflects  such 
factors  as  relative  competitiveness, 
economic  growth,  fiscal  and  monetary 
policies,  savings  behavior,  or  exchange 
rates  rather  than  trade  barriers. 

I  believe  that  what  we  should  be 
sajring  instead  is: 

Unless  you  eliminate  your  trade  barriers 
that  Iceep  out  our  exports,  we  will  Iceep  out 
of  our  markets  as  much  as  you  keep  out  of 
your  markets.  However,  if  you  eliminate 
your  trade  barriers  and  let  our  exports  into 
your  markets,  then  we  wlU  let  your  products 
into  our  markets — even  if,  as  a  result,  you 
end  up  sending  us  more  goods  than  we  send 
you. 

That  is  what  this  bill  would  do. 
Under  its  provisions: 

First.  The  President  would  be  re- 
quired to  use  his  authority— imder  sec- 
tion 301  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974,  as 
amended— to  impose  retaliatory 
import  restrictions  against  foreign 
trade  practices  that:  (a)  violate  the 
international  legal  rights  of  the 
United  States  or  deny  benefits  to  the 
United  States  under  any  trade  agree- 
ment—"unjustifiable"  practices;  and 
(2)  are  unfair  and  inequitable— "unrea- 
sonable" or  place  U.S.  companies  at  a 
disadvantage— "discriminatory." 

Second.  The  President  would  be  re- 
quired to  retaliate  within  15  months  of 
the  initiation  of  an  investigation— or 
within  9  months  of  a  favorable  GATT 
ruling.  The  deadline  could  be  extended 
by  the  President  for  two  60  day  peri- 
ods if  he  certified  to  Congress  that  res- 
olution of  the  dispute  appeared  immi- 
nent. 

Third.  Retaliation  against  an  un- 
justifiable practice  would  not  be  re- 
quired if:  (a)  the  GATT  rules  against 
the  United  States— that  is,  the  GATT 
finds  the  practice  is  not  imjustifiable; 
or  (b)  a  settlement  is  reached  that  off- 
sets or  eliminates  the  unfair  foreign 
practice.  In  addition,  retaliation 
against  an  unreasonable  or  discrimina- 
tory practice  would  not  be  required  if 
the  President  certifies  to  Congress 
that  satisfactory  resolution  of  an  un- 
reasonable or  discriminatory  practice 
appears  impossible  and  that  retalia- 
tion would  harm  the  national  econom- 
ic interest. 

Fourth.  The  President  would  be  au- 
thorized to  terminate  or  modify  the 
retaliation— and.  if  necessary,  provide 
compensation— if  the  GATT  subse- 
quently finds  the  retaliation  to  have 
been  a  violation  of  United  States  obli- 
gations or  the  industry  agrees  that  the 
foreign  practice  has  been  eliminated 
or  reduced. 

Fifth.  The  U.S.  Trade  Representa- 
tive would  lae  required  to  estimate  the 
value  of  additional  U.S.  goods  and 
services  that  would  be  exported  if  each 
luifair  trade  practice  identified  in  the 
annual  survey  (National  Trade  Esti- 
mates) was  eliminated.  He  also  would 
be  required  to  initiate  cases:  (a) 
against  all  foreign  trade  practices  that 


are  unjustifiable  and  constitute  a  sig- 
nificant barrier  to.  or  distortion  of. 
U.S.  trade;  and  (b)  against  those  un- 
reasonable foreicm  trade  practices  the 
elimination  of  which  would  create  the 
greatest  expansion  in  U.S.  exports. 

Sixth.  The  President  would  be  re- 
quired to  initiate  negotiations,  to 
eliminate  the  trade  barriers  identified 
by  USTR  in  its  annual  report,  with 
those  countries  USTR  Identifies  as 
showing  a  consistent  pattern  of 
market  distorting  trade  practices— in- 
cluding, but  not  limited  to,  Japan.  The 
President  is  required  to  report  to  Con- 
gress by  December  31,  1988,  on  agree- 
ments reached  eliminating  the  foreign 
practice  and  evidence  of  an  increase  in 
U.S.  exports  commens\irate  with  the 
elimination  of  the  tuuriers.  In  the 
event  agreements  are  reached,  com- 
mitments made,  and  then  not  lived  up 
to,  the  mandatory  retaliation  provi- 
sions of  section  301  would  then  be  ap- 
plicable. 

Seventh.  Actionable  unfair  trade 
practices  would  be  expanded  to  in- 
clude: practices  which  displace  U.S.  ex- 
ports to  third  markets  or  cause  diver- 
sion of  a  third  country's  exports  to  the 
United  States;  "targeting"  industries 
for  special  development  and  advance- 
ment to  the  detriment  of  U.S.  com- 
merce; trading  by  a  state-owned  enter- 
prise on  other  than  commercial  con- 
siderations; foreign  government  re- 
quirements that  U.S.  firms  make  some 
special  concessions— such  as  licensing 
technology  or  building  a  foreign 
plant— in  order  to  be  permitted  to 
export  to  that  country. 

Eighth.  Retaliation  would  end  after 
7  years  unless  the  industry  seeking 
access  to  the  foreign  market  requests 
its  continuation.  In  that  case,  since 
the  retaliatory  import  restrictions  had 
burdened  consumers  but  had  not  con- 
vinced the  foreign  country  to  elimi- 
nate its  unfair  trade  practice,  USTR 
could  substitute  a  different  retaliatory 
measure  to  increase  pressure  on  the 
foreign  country. 

Under  current  section  301  law,  the 
President  is  authorized  to  "take  all  ap- 
propriate smd  feasible  action  within 
his  power"  to  enforce  U.S.  rights 
under  trade  agreements  and  to  elimi- 
nate trade  barriers  to  U.S.  exports  if 
these  barriers  are  "unjustifiable,  un- 
reasonable or  discriminatory"  and 
burden  or  restrict  U.S.  commerce. 

This  bill  would  buUd  on  existing  law 
by  requiring  the  President  to  take 
action  in  order  to  obtain  the  leverage 
necessary  to  eliminate  foreign  trade 
barriers,  while  blunting  pressiu-e  to  re- 
strict imports  without  justification. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  make  the 
point  that  unfair  foreign  trade  prac- 
tices are  only  one  reason  for  the  poor 
U.S.  trade  performance.  Others  in- 
clude, relatively  poor  productivity,  the 
appreciation  of  the  dolar  from  1980  to 
1985,  slower  growth  in  other  developed 
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pointed  out  with  respect  to  the  1985    competitiveness   is   unlikely   and   the 


The  question  of  the  President's  au- 
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oountrtas,  and  reduced 
imMiCed  UX  countries. 

But  ftHmhuUlng  such  practices  are 
imptntant  for  two  reasons:  they  result 
in  lost  VS.  exports,  and  unless  and 
until  the  American  public  has  confi- 
denee  that  its  Government  is  taldng 
regular,  swift  and  tough  action  to 
eliminate  such  practices,  it  will  not  be 
willing  to  address  the  other  causes  of 
our  trade  deficit.  I  note  in  this  regard 
that  many  measures  oft  suggested  to 
improve  UJS.  competitiveness  tend  to 
be  Imagterm  and  costly. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  this  part 
of  the  Omnibus  Trade  Act  is  an 
evolved  version  of  legislation  I  first  in- 
troduced in  1983.  entitled  the  Industri- 
al RevitaUsation  Act,  as  well  as  title 
m  of  S.  1860  of  the  99th  Congress,  in- 
troduced on  November  20.  1985.  This 
Mil  and  the  versions  ttiat  preceded  it 
was  pronvted  by  continuing  and  grow- 
ing dissatisfaction  in  both  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  private  sector  with  the 
operation  of  the  so-called  escape 
clause  import  relief  process,  section 
201  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974. 

That  provision  was  designed  to 
embody  in  VJS.  law  the  concepts  con- 
tained in  article  XIX  of  the  GATT 
which  provide  for  temporary  import 
relief  in  the  face  of  injury  caused  by 
imports.  The  purpose  of  such  relief  is 
ostensibly  to  permit  a  more  orderly  ad- 
justment to  new  competitive  condi- 
tions. 

In  fact,  the  operation  of  current  law 
has  proved  unsatisfactory  from  virtu- 
ally everyone's  perspective.  In  the  11 
years  since  the  Trade  Act  of  1974  was 
enacted,  there  have  l>een  some  56 
escve  clause  cases  concluded,  with 
the  International  Trade  Commission 
[ITCl  finding  injury  and  recommend- 
ing relief  in  something  less  than  half 
of  them.  In  all  those  cases  only  two  in- 
dustries, domestic  motorcycles  and 
cedar  shakes  and  shingles,  have  re- 
ceived substantially  the  relief  recom- 
mended by  the  Commission.  The  mo- 
torcj^e  case,  incidentally,  appears  to 
be  a  success  story,  which  has  influ- 
enced the  thinking  of  a  numt>er  of  us 
studjring  the  problem  of  industry  ad- 
justment to  import  competition. 

In  most  other  eases  that  went  to  the 
President,  import  relief  was  either 
denied  completely,  as  in  footwear  and 
copper  most  recently  or  provided  only 
in  part,  as  in  specialty  steel  in  1983 
and  footwear  in  1977.  to  cite  two  nota- 
ble cases.  In  vlrtiially  every  one  of 
those  cases  of  partial  action,  the  relief 
has  proved  to  be  ineffective,  and  the 
dcnnestlc  industry  has  concluded  the 
relief  period  without  major  improve- 
ment in  its  condition. 

In  the  face  of  these  facts,  adminis- 
trations running  the  program  have 
tended  to  conclude  it  does  not  produce 
meaningful  adjustment  and  that  the 
Industry  in  question,  not  to  mention 
consumers,  would  be  better  off  simply 
allowing  the  market  to  work  its  will. 
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Indisstry  in  response  has  pointed  out 
that  the  Government  lias  rarely  grant- 
ed the  full  measure  of  relief  deter- 
mined by  the  Commission  to  be  neces- 
sary, and  thus  it  is  no  surprise  the  do- 
mestic industry  has  been  unable  to 
meet  its  targets. 

A  classic  example  of  this  problem  oc- 
curred in  the  domestic  footwear  indus- 
try in  1977  when  President  Carter 
elected  to  negotiate  orderly  marketing 
agreements  with  Korea  and  Taiwan  in- 
stead of  imposing  the  global  restraints 
recommended  by  the  ITC.  What  hap- 
pened over  the  next  4  years  was  that 
imparts  surged  from  other  countries, 
in  some  cases  because  Taiwanese  pro- 
ducers shifted  locations  to  other  Asian 
nations. 

As  a  result,  the  industry  did  not 
have  the  umbrella  of  protection 
needed  to  organize  its  competitive 
counterattack  and  was  therefore  back 
before  the  ITC  in  1984  and  1985  seek- 
ing relief  again. 

Of  course  one  can  argue  in  this  case 
as  well  as  others  that  the  domestic  in- 
dustry had  no  hope  of  becoming  com- 
petitive anyway.  I  do  not  accept  that 
argument  in  this  case,  but  even  if  one 
did,  tiwo  other  facts  remain: 

The  major  case  in  which  fuJl  relief 
was  granted  appears  to  be  having  a 
more  positive  outcome,  suggesting 
that  industries  can  adjust  to  meet  new 
competitive  conditions  if  given  the 
proper  environment. 

"EMta  if  restoration  of  competitive- 
ness is  not  to  t>e.  time  to  adjust  to  the 
new  size  and  shape  of  the  Industry  in 
an  orderly  manner  is  still  needed. 
That,  indeed,  was  the  intent  of  article 
XIX.  Firms  may  close  and  production 
may  cease,  but  workers  do  not  disap- 
pear. They,  their  families,  and  their 
needs  remain,  imposing  a  major  cost 
on  State,  Federal,  and  local  govern- 
ment in  the  absence  of  some  meaning- 
ful adjustment  process. 

Therefore,  in  my  judgment,  regard- 
less of  economists'  assessments  of  an 
industry's  chances  for  resuscitation, 
temporary  import  relief  is  appropriate 
to  provide  just  such  an  opportunity  or, 
at  minimum,  to  provide  time  for  phas- 
ing down  the  industry. 

Unfortunately,  that  time  is  unlikely 
to  be  provided  within  the  framework 
of  existing  law  for  two  reasons. 

Fint,  there  is  no  meaningful  pres- 
siu-e  on  industry  to  deal  realistically 
with  its  problems.  It  is  human  natiu-e 
to  blame  ones'  problems  on  external 
forces,  and  it  is  therefore  no  surprise 
when  industries  come  to  the  Govern- 
ment seeking  relief  from  imports  when 
bad  msuiagement  or  an  unrealistic 
labor  contract  may  also  be  part  of  the 
problem. 

Without  an  effort  to  deal  with  the 
other  parts  of  the  problem,  however, 
real  adjustment  is  not  going  to  occur, 
and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  in  virtually 
every  section  201  case  that  the  Com- 
mission has  considered,  imports  are 


not  the  only  problem  the  i>etitionlng 
industry  has. 

Second,  the  nature  of  the  interagen- 
cy process  that  sends  a  relief  recom- 
mendation to  the  President  guaran- 
tees a  least-common-denominator 
product  that  bears  little  or  no  rela- 
tionship to  the  true  needs  of  the  in- 
dustry. If  one  studies  the  worldngs  of 
the  Trade  Policy  Committee  and  its 
subgroups,  as  well  as  other  Cabinet 
and  sub-Cabinet  level  groups  that 
have  been  involved  in  the  relief  deci- 
sionmaking process,  it  is  clear  that  in 
most  cases  agencies  take  consistent, 
predictable  positions. 

The  Departments  of  State,  Justice, 
and  Treasury,  the  Council  of  Econom- 
ic Advisees  and  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  almost  always 
oppose  ar|y  relief.  The  Departments  of 
Labor  and  Commerce  more  frequently 
support  relief,  and  the  U.S.  Trade 
Representative  searches  for  a  middle 
ground.  It  is  in  searcliing  for  that 
middle  ground  that  the  petitioning  in- 
dustry suffers  a  fatal  blow,  since 
reaching  it  demands  a  political  solu- 
tion rather  than  an  economic  one. 

The  amount  of  relief  that  the  oppos- 
ing agencies  will  acquiesce  in  is  invari- 
ably less  than  the  industry  needs  if 
the  purpose  of  the  act  is  to  lie  ful- 
filled. The  result  is  a  least-common-de- 
nominator solution  that  produces  po- 
litical consensus  within  the  adminis- 
tration but  makes  no  economic  sense. 

Let  me  make  clear  at  this  point,  Mr. 
President,  that  these  comments  i4}ply 
to  all  three  administrations  that  have 
tried  to  implement  this  law.  They  all 
have  poor  records  of  providing  relief 
when  it  was  warranted,  and  aU  their 
interagency  processes  have  been  char- 
acterized by  the  factors  I  have  de- 
scribed. Clearly,  in  this  area  ineptitude 
is  bipartisan,  not  to  mention  eternal. 

Let  me  also  suggest,  Mr.  President, 
that  this  is  not  an  abstract  issue  of  in- 
terest only  to  economists.  As  I  indicat- 
ed, there  are  thousands  of  workers  and 
thousands  of  jobs  affected  by  the  deci- 
sions the  Government  makes  in  these 
cases.  The  jobs  may  vanish  but  the 
workers  ck)  not.  To  the  extent  that  we 
fail  to  deal  creatively  with  these  prob- 
lems we  foster  tremendous  economic 
and  political  problems  for  oiu^elves  in 
the  future. 

As  I  have  said  on  other  occasions, 
one  of  the  purposes  the  escape  clause 
process  serves— embodied  in  its  very 
name— is  to  provide  a  safety  valve  for 
protectionist  pressures,  an  opportuni- 
ty to  provide  some  relief  and  adjust- 
ment within  an  orderly,  legal,  GATT- 
consistent  process. 

The  consequence  of  oiu-  failure  to 
make  that  process  work  is  to  give 
people  nowhere  to  go  but  here— the 
Congress-^and  nothing  to  ask  for  but 
protection. 

In  particular,  as  my  colleague  from 
Missouri,     Senator     Danforth,     has 


pointed  out  with  respect  to  the  1985 
footwear  decision,  if  we  create  a  legal 
process  and  an  industry  plays  by  the 
rules  Congress  has  established,  at  con- 
siderable expense,  incidentally,  and 
then  at  the  end  of  that  process  it  gets 
nothing,  no  one  should  be  surprised 
when  it  tiuTis  to  Congress  for  special 
legislation. 

Defusing  those  political  pressures  as 
well  as  the  economic  pressures  created 
by  our  failure  to  deal  with  import-im- 
pacted industries  has  been  the  moti- 
vating force  behind  my  efforts  to  de- 
velop a  new  approach  to  adjustment 
and  the  escape  clause.  That  new  ap- 
proach can  be  summarized  very 
simply— it  relies  on  the  creation  of  a 
quid  pro  quo  between  the  petitioning 
industry  and  the  Government,  in 
which  the  industry— lalxjr  and  man- 
agement— makes  commitments  on 
what  it  will  do  to  adjust,  and  the  Gov- 
ernment in  turn  agrees  to  import 
relief  to  provide  the  time  necessary  to 
adjust. 

At  this  point,  Mr.  President,  let  me 
say  a  few  words  about  how  the  section 
201  revisions  contained  in  this  bill 
would  change  the  process. 

First,  the  new  process  will  not  be  op- 
tional. Petitioning  industries  will  be 
required  to  enter  into  the  plan  devel- 
opment process,  although  they  do  not, 
in  the  end,  have  to  submit  the  plan  de- 
veloped by  the  process  but  can  submit 
their  own. 

The  filing  of  the  petition  triggers 
the  creation  of  a  plan  development 
process  in  which  representatives  of 
labor  and  management  in  the  petition- 
ing industry  join  together  to  develop 
an  adjustment  strategy  along  with  ad- 
visers from  the  Departments  of  Com- 
merce and  Labor,  the  U.S.  Trade  Rep- 
resentative, and  such  other  agencies  as 
the  USTR  deems  appropriate.  For  ex- 
ample, if  the  case  involved  a  perish- 
able product,  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture could  be  included. 

That  group  is  to  study  the  industry, 
assess  its  chances  for  restoring  itself  to 
competitiveness  and  develop  a  plan  for 
either  doing  so  or  facilitating  its  ad- 
justment into  other  avenues  or  simply 
into  a  smaller,  more  competitive  indus- 
try. This  process  is  intended  to  be  a 
consensual  one  between  labor  and 
management,  although  the  process  is 
structured  to  aUow  for  conflict  be- 
tween the  parties  as  well  as  complaint 
from  the  Government. 

Once  the  Commission  has  found 
injury— the  bill  does  not  change  that 
standard— it  then  falls  to  them,  in 
effect,  to  pass  Judgment  on  the  adjust- 
ment plan  at  the  same  time  it  deter- 
mines its  remedy  reconunendation  to 
the  I*resident. 

The  Commission  will  base  its  remedy 
recommendations  on  its  acceptance  of 
one  of  two  standards— that  the  indus- 
try has  a  reasonable  chance  of  being 
competitive  at  the  expiration  of  the 
import  relief;  or  that  a  restoration  of 


competitiveness  is  unlikely  and  the 
remedy  should  focus  on  an  orderly 
transfer  of  resources  to  more  produc- 
tive purposes. 

The  Commission  is  not  required  to 
follow  the  plan's  recommendations  in 
preparing  its  own  remedy  recommen- 
dation, although,  obviously,  its  failure 
to  do  so  in  a  material  way  could  well 
influence  the  willingness  of  the  peti- 
tioners to  keep  their  commitments  or 
to  formally  submit  the  plan  as  op- 
posed to  anything  they  developed  uni- 
laterally. 

With  respect  to  the  first  standard, 
the  term  "competitive"  should  be  un- 
derstood in  the  broader  sense  I  have 
defined  earlier.  In  making  that  judg- 
ment, which  will  of  course  include  a 
review  of  the  commitments  labor  and 
management  have  made  as  a  part  of 
the  plan,  the  Commission  is  free  to 
hear  from  interested  parties,  which 
may  choose  to  oppose  the  plan  as  un- 
realistic or  impractical,  among  other 
things. 

Since  the  plan  could  well  propose  ac- 
tions that  involve  subsequent  Govern- 
ment approval  or  acquiescence,  such 
as  joint  ventures  for  research  and  de- 
velopment, an  administration's  views 
will  be  of  particular  interest  in  the 
Commission's  deliberations. 

As  I  indicated,  administration  repre- 
sentatives are  also  involved  in  the  plan 
development  process  throughout  and 
have  presiunably  had  some  input  at 
that  point,  although  we  cannot 
assume  that  every  plan  will  be  fully 
acceptable  to  everybody. 

If  the  Commission  sends  a  plan  to 
the  President,  his  options  with  respect 
to  relief  depend  on  the  Commission's 
vote  on  injury.  If  that  vote  was  imani- 
mous,  he  must  either  provide  the 
relief  recommended  by  the  Commis- 
sion or  substantially  equivalent  relief, 
or  he  must  obtain  authorization  from 
Congress  for  any  other  action,  or  for 
no  action. 

Such  authorization  request  would  be 
considered  on  a  fast-track  basis  pursu- 
ant to  section  151  of  the  Trade  Act  of 
1974.  Thus,  while  the  President  is  not 
absolutely  required  to  implement  only 
the  Commission's  recommendation, 
the  burden  is  clearly  on  him  to  make  a 
convincing  case  to  Congress  that  some 
lesser  action,  or  no  action,  is  warrant- 
ed. 

If  Congress  does  not  authorize  such 
lesser  action  within  90  days,  then  the 
relief  recommended  by  the  Commis- 
sion would  go  into  effect. 

If  the  Commission's  vote  on  injury  is 
not  unanimous,  then  the  President 
has  more  flexibility  in  determining  his 
course  of  action.  Essentially,  he  can 
refuse  to  provide  relief  either  on  na- 
tional seciirity  grounds  or  because  the 
relief  would  cause  serious  injury  to  an- 
other U.S.  industry.  This  is  a  formula 
taken  from  the  Finance  Committee 
staff  proposal  of  September  1986. 


The  question  of  the  President's  au- 
thority is  a  very  important  point,  and 
one  that  benefited  from  considerable 
debate  among  those  of  us  involved  in 
the  development  of  this  bill. 

I  am  reluctant  to  tie  the  President's 
hands  absolutely,  and  the  biU  does  not 
do  that.  On  the  other  hand.  I  believe 
this  system  will  only  operate  effective- 
ly if  there  is  a  true  quid  pro  quo;  that 
is.  industry  will  only  enter  into  it  If  It 
has  a  realistic  expectation  of  some 
constructive  outcome  at  the  end  of  the 
process. 

Regrettably,  as  I  have  detailed,  the 
administration  of  this  statute  in  the 
past  provides  no  groimds  for  such  ex- 
pectations, therefore,  some  modest 
limitation  on  the  President's  authority 
is  necessary. 

This  bill  represents  a  step  back  from 
S.  1860.  which  did  not  have  a  two- 
track  system  based  on  the  Commis- 
sion's injury  vote,  and  I  have  some 
concerns  about  that,  but  clearly  it 
moves  in  the  proper  direction,  and  po- 
litically some  compromise  on  this 
point  will  t)e  necessary. 

It  is  legitimate,  in  my  Judgment,  to 
provide  that  if  the  Commission  is 
unanimous  on  the  injury  question,  the 
matter  is  of  sufficient  importance  and 
clarity  that  a  heavy  burden  to  act 
should  be  placed  on  the  President. 

It  is  also  worth  noting  that  the 
President  has  available  to  him  a  some- 
what broader  menu  of  remedies  tlian 
those  available  under  current  law. 
They  include  a  limited  antitrust  ex- 
emption for  joint  ventures  and  merg- 
ers, accelerated  antidumping  or  coun- 
tervailing duty  cases  if  unfair  trade 
practices  are  involved,  in  which  the 
Commission's  finding  in  the  201  case 
would  constitute  the  injury  finding 
and  the  time  for  the  dumping  or  suljsi- 
dy  finding  would  be  shortened  by  45 
days,  and  proceeding  with  multilateral 
negotiations  in  those  situations  where 
a  depressed  world  market,  for  exam- 
ple, is  the  problem,  and  it  cannot  tse 
addressed  successfully  unilaterally. 

Of  course,  in  the  latter  case,  the  bill 
provides  some  limitations  on  the 
extent  to  which  mere  negotiations 
would  be  considered  a  substantially 
equivalent  alternative  to  the  Commis- 
sion's recommendation.  In  addition. 
the  President  could  propose  other  leg- 
islation necessary  to  implement  vari- 
ous elements  of  the  plan,  which  would 
be  considered  by  Congress  on  a  fast- 
track  basis. 

These  additional  remedies  are  in- 
tended not  simply  to  give  the  Presi- 
dent more  options  for  their  own  sake, 
but  rather  to  permit  him  to  take  a 
range  of  actions  that  fit  the  plan  that 
has  been  developed  and  which  are  ap- 
propriate to  the  situation  in  which  the 
industry  finds  itself.  If  unfair  trade 
practices  are  an  important  part  of  the 
problem,  the  accelerated  dumping 
remedy  might  be  appropriate. 
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If  a  leaner,  healthier  industry  is  the 
objective,  some  merger  activity  taking 
Into  aooount  global  competition 
beyond  the  constraints  of  current  anti- 
trust law  may  be  proper.  These  reme- 
dies, of  course,  are  not  mutually  exclu- 
sive. 

They  may  also  be  implemented  in 
combination  with  each  other  and  with 
the  traditional  Impact  relief  remedies 
available  now.  Indeed,  in  most  cases, 
the  most  appropriate  action  would  be 
a  combination  of  remedies  which 
would  depend  in  part  on  the  standard 
chosen  by  the  Commission. 

If  future  competitiveness  is  deemed 
possible,  then  the  bill  provides  more  of 
a  focus  on  the  import  relief  remedies 
whli^  along  with  adjxistment  assist- 
ance—in  the  expanded  form  that  is 
also  a  part  of  the  Omnibus  Trade 
Act— give  the  petitioner  the  best  shot 
at  restoring  competitiveness.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  an  orderly  phase-down 
is  the  goal,  extensive  import  relief 
might  not  be  the  most  important  ele- 
ment of  a  relief  program. 

Subsequent  to  the  President's  deci- 
sicm.  there  is  a  plan  monitoring  proc- 
ess established,  which  could  lead  to 
the  termination  of  relief  if  labor  or 
management  do  not  honor  the  com- 
mitments they  have  made. 

The  legislation  also  contains  a 
number  of  other  reforms  of  current 
law  which  were  contained  in  the  S. 
1860  version,  including  a  special  fast- 
track  for  perishable  products  similar 
to  that  which  spears  in  the  Caribbe- 
an Basin  legislation  and  a  procedure 
for  early,  temporary  relief  in  the  case 
of  critical  circumstances  in  the  indus- 
try. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  let  me  say  a 
word  about  the  tone  of  the  process.  In 
my  earlier  bills  I  envisioned  a  coopera- 
tive, consensual  process  in  which  all 
parties  would  work  together  objective- 
ly for  the  good  of  an  industry  that  no 
doubt  found  itself  in  very  diif icult  cir- 
cumstances. 

These  earlier  iq^proaches  were  criti- 
cized for  not  building  in  adequate  safe- 
guards against  the  possibility  that  the 
plan  development  process  might  not 
move  forward  in  good  faith- that  the 
administration  might  seek  to  block  all 
the  plans  so  the  President  would  not 
be  constrained  in  his  decision,  or  that 
industry  or  labor  would  attempt  to 
construct  a  plan  with  minimfti  or  unre- 
alistic commitments  in  order  to  obtain 
relief  for  free. 

I  continue  to  believe  those  things 
are  not  going  to  happen.  This  process 
is  not  short,  and  it  Is  not  cheap.  Indus- 
tries are  not  going  to  enter  into  it 
lightly,  and  I  am  confident  all  parties 
will  take  the  process  seriously.  Never- 
theless. I  believe  that,  thanks  to  the 
input  of  many  of  my  colleagues,  this 
vovion  contains  more  than  adequate 
safeguards  against  bad  faith  possibili- 
ties. 


Beyond  this,  analjrsts  of  the  bill  will 
find  it  lacking  in  a  detailed  description 
of  precisely  how  the  plan  development 
process  is  to  work  and  what  the  assess- 
ment and  strategy  are  to  contain.  In 
part  this  is  because  industries  differ 
significantly,  and  it  is  impossible  to 
specify  criteria  that  can  be  appropri- 
ate and  applicable  in  every  case. 

It  Ls  also  because  I  deliberately  want 
to  provide  the  participants  with  some 
flexibility  to  feel  their  own  way  in  this 
process.  It  is  a  new  idea,  a  new  con- 
cept, and  too  much  regulatory  overkill 
will  prevent  it  from  obtaining  both  the 
objectivity  and  creativity  of  approach 
it  needs  to  succeed. 

With  respect  to  the  concept,  I  want 
to  make  clear  that  it  is  not,  in  any 
normal  meaning  of  the  term,  "indus- 
trial policy."  As  most  people  under- 
stand that  term,  it  involves  the  Gov- 
ernment essentially  passing  judgment 
on  Industries— picldng  winners  and 
losers  and  then  adopting  policies  to 
make  its  Judgments  realities. 

lliis  process  is  different.  It  is  based 
entirely  on  an  industry  identifying 
its^  as  having  problems  and  coming 
to  the  Government  in  search  of  help. 

The  Government  has  not  sought  it 
out;  rather  the  reverse  has  occurred. 
In  that  situation,  it  is  not  inappropri- 
ate, in  my  judgment,  for  the  Govern- 
ment to  offer  help  only  in  return  for  a 
commitment  from  the  industry,  to 
help  itself. 

"Iliat  commitment,  moreover,  is  de- 
veloped by  the  industry,  not  by  the 
Government.  Thus  the  initiation  of 
the  process,  the  conceptualization  of 
the  actions  necessary,  and  the  bulk  of 
the  implementation  all  lie  with  the  in- 
dustry, not  the  Government.  If  any- 
thing, that  is  the  antithesis  of  indus- 
trial policy. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  represents  a 
bold  step,  and  I  suspect  some  of  oiu* 
colleagues  will  not  be  ready  for  it. 
There  will  almost  certainly  be  amend- 
ments—both in  committee  and  on  the 
floor.  Indeed,  some  of  them  may  be 
mine.  I  readily  admit  that  my  perspec- 
tive on  this  problem  has  been  influ- 
enced by  the  fact  that  I  represent  a 
large  State  with  a  wide  variety  of  in- 
dustrial problems. 

Virtually  every  industry  that  has 
sought  escape  clause  relief  in  the  past 
has  a  presence  in  Pennsylvania.  I  have 
been  involved  in  a  number  of  these 
cases  and  have  been  studying  these 
problems  as  long  as  I  have  served  in 
the  Congress. 

Those  of  us  from  industrial  States 
have  a  good  understanding  of  the 
kinds  of  problems  that  industries 
likely  to  use  this  statute  face,  and  I  be- 
lieve that  the  new  process  this  bill  pro- 
poses will  significantly  enhance  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  remedies  provided 
under  the  law. 

As  the  debate  proceeds,  I  think  we 
will  find  that  other  Members  exposed 
to  the  range  of  import  problems  now 


Impacting    our    manufcturing    sector 
will  suport  this  kind  of  legislation. 

I  hope  that  Senators  who  have  the 
luxury  of  representing  States  where 
this  is  less  an  issue  will  listen  carefully 
to  the  many  voices  of  often  bitter  ex- 
perience and  support  this  new  ap- 
proach. 

HErORMIM  G  OUR  TRADE  POLICT 

Mr.  LADTENBERG.  Mr.  President. 
I  join  in  sponsoring  this  major,  bipar- 
tisan effort  on  trade. 

The  legislation  will  strengthen  our 
abUity  to  combat  a  range  of  unfair 
trading  practices— trading  practices 
that  deprive  American  business  and 
American  workers  of  the  chance  to 
compete.  It  will  provide  direction  for 
modernizing  world  trade  agreements— 
to  make  world  trade  agreements  apply 
to  the  world  as  it  is:  a  world  that 
trades  more  and  more  in  services,  in 
technology  and  intellectual  property. 
It  will  provide  for  meaningful  assist- 
ance to  businesses  and  workers  hard 
hit  by  imports,  enabling  them  to 
adjust,  respond,  and  compete. 

The  time  has  come  to  act.  This  pack- 
age would  mandate  action  against 
unfair  trading  practice,  and  reduce  the 
discretion  not  to  act.  It  would  promote 
adjustment  by  industries  injured  by 
imports.  It  will  increase  the  certainty 
of  relief  when  industries  increase  their 
commitment  to  use  temporary  relief 
not  just  to  improve  their  profits,  but 
to  adjust  and  become  competitive. 

The  bill  would  authorize  a  new 
round  of  trade  negotiations  to  modern- 
ize world  trade  agreements.  The  bill 
would  take  action  to  restore  stability 
in  world  currencies.  While  the  Dollar 
has  fallen  against  the  yen  and  the 
Mark,  It  still  remains  unreasonably 
high  against  the  currencies  of  major 
trade  competitors,  like  Taiwan  and 
Korea. 

The  bill  would  also  incorporate 
measures  to  strengthen  the  protection 
of  American  Technology.  That's 
America's  competitive  edge,  and  it's 
protected  by  patents,  copyrights  and 
other  Intellectual  property  rights. 
While  those  rights  are  imdefined,  the 
world  taAces  a  free  ride  on  U.S.  technol- 
ogy. 

The  bill  strengthens  the  rights  of 
American  inventors  to  exclude  from 
the  American  market  products  that  in- 
fringe their  intellectual  property 
rights.  It  would  enable  American  in- 
ventors to  secure  relief  under  section 
337  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  without 
having  to  prove  injury  to  an  efficient- 
ly and  economically  operated  industry. 
I  am  pleased  to  sponsor  this  section  of 
the  package  as  a  free-standing  bill. 

Our  trade  deficit  for  1986  was 
roughtly  $170  billion.  Our  economic 
base  is  eroding.  We're  losing  markets 
abroad  and  jobs  at  home.  It  is  a  com- 
plex problem  that  demands  a  multifa- 
ceted  response. 


The  legislation  we  introduce  today  is 
the  kind  of  comprehensive  response 
we  need  and  that  I  support.  I  applaud 
the  chairman  of  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee, Senator  Bentsen,  for  his  initiative 
and  his  leadership. 

I  am  pleased  to  sponsor  this  initia- 
tive. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
it,  and  I  urge  its  prompt  consideration 
by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
distinguished  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  con- 
gratulate the  chairman  on  his 
introduction  of  this  biU.  I  thank  the 
chairman  for  the  cooperation  that  he 
has  shown  to  the  leader  in  developing 
the  legislation,  in  conducting  hearings, 
and  in  proceeding  on  schedule  from 
the  beginning. 

Several  weeks  ago,  I  urged  Senator 
Bentsen  and  other  chairmen  of  com- 
mittees that  have  jurisdiction  over 
some  part  of  the  overall  broad  subject, 
trade,  competitiveness,  whatever— I 
think  we  have  to  broaden  the  terms  of 
the  debate— to  conduct  hearings,  to 
report  out  legislation  that  could  be 
put  together  in  an  omnibus  package. 
hopefuUy,  and  have  the  legislation 
ready  by  May  1. 

In  the  meantime,  the  House  will  act 
on  its  own  legislation.  The  Speaker  of 
the  House  has  indicated  that  the 
House  will  act— not  later  than  April 
27, 1  believe — on  a  trade  biU. 

Senator  Bentsen  has  been  most  co- 
operative. He  conducted  hearings 
early.  He  continues  in  the  work  of  the 
committee.  But  he  has  drafted  a  piece 
of  legislation.  We  want  and  need  bi- 
partisan support  in  dealing  with  the 
trade  crisis. 

I  have  joined  as  a  cosponsor  of  this 
legislation.  Mr.  President,  this  does 
not  say  that  I  agree  with  every  jot  and 
title  of  this  bill.  I  daresay  the  chair- 
man himself  probably  is  not  in  fuU 
accord  with  every  line  and  every  sec- 
tion and  every  title  of  it.  But  he  has  to 
start  somewhere.  And  I  want  to  show 
my  support  of  the  chairman  in  his  ef- 
forts to  develop  comprehensive  legisla- 
tion. This  is  a  good  starting  point.  It  is 
something  to  work  with.  The  chair- 
man has  Indicated  that,  when  the 
House  bill  comes  over  to  the  Senate, 
the  Finance  Committee  wants  to  take 
a  look  at  it.  I  think  that  is  appropri- 
ate. 

So  I  say  for  the  record  that  my  join- 
ing as  a  cosponsor  does  not  mean  that 
I  support  every  part  of  this  bill.  There 
are  some  parts  of  it  I  am  sure  I  would 
support.  There  are  some  I  may  not. 
We  all  will  have  the  opportunity  in 
this  legislative  process  to  offer  amend- 
ments, to  debate  them,  to  change  the 
biU. 

I  think  that  the  Senator  is  to  be 
highly  commended  and  is  doing  the 
right  thing  in  introducing  the  legisla- 
tion. It  will  go  to  the  committee— parts 


of  it  will  go  to  other  committees.  And 
this  gives  committees  the  opportunity 
to  take  a  look  at  what  is  being  offered 
here.  If  they  can  improve  on  it,  fine. 
That  is  the  legislative  process. 

But  it  does  show  that  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  intends  to  put  legis- 
lation on  the  P*resident's  desk  to  deal 
with  this  subject.  That  is  exactly  what 
we  intend  to  do.  The  Speaker  and  I 
have  indicated  early  in  the  session, 
that  this  is  one  of  the  priority  items 
that  this  Congress  has  to  deal  with,  in- 
tends to  deal  with,  and  is  going  to  deal 
with. 

The  President  may  veto  the  legisla- 
tion, but  it  will  be  put  there  on  his 
desk.  The  chairman  has  taken  the  step 
to  carry  out  that  promise  that  was 
made  to  the  American  people. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  Leader,  if  I 
might  reply  that  we  have  been  most 
appreciative  of  yoiu-  cooperation  and 
for  the  efforts  that  you  have  made  in 
moving  this  forward.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion but  there  is  rarely  a  piece  of  legis- 
lation that  everyone  would  agree  on  in 
totality.  I  cannot  recall  a  bill  that  has 
passed  this  body  that  was  just  as  I  had 
wanted  to  have  it  written. 

We  now  open  up  the  process  of 
amending  the  vehicle  in  the  commit- 
tee. This  bill  has  some  very  broad 
mandates  in  it.  There  are  other  things 
to  be  done  and,  when  it  comes  to  this 
floor,  there  will  be  more  things  to  do. 

I  must  say,  as  I  listened  to  the  open- 
ing statements  by  the  members  of  that 
committee,  I  wondered  whether  we 
would  ever  get  tht^n  together  because 
of  the  great  diversity  of  views.  But  we 
have  a  vast  number  of  cosponsors  now 
and  it  shows  the  intense  interest  in 
doing  some  things  to  try  to  help. 

Let  me  be  the  first  to  say,  even  when 
we  get  through,  this  bill,  by  itself,  is 
not  going  to  solve  the  trade  problem, 
but  it  works  at  the  margins  of  it, 
trying  to  assist.  It  tries  to  say,  if  we 
get  into  an  adjudication  of  a  problem, 
that  we  shorten  the  time  horizons, 
that  we  toughen  up  some  of  the  proce- 
dures, that  we  get  an  answer'  while 
there  is  still  a  company. 

There  is  no  question  in  my  mind  but 
what  some  companies  will  not  survive. 
They  will  go  down  the  tube  and  never 
be  competitive.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  I  think  there  are  some— the 
Chryslers,  the  Lockheeds— that  we  can 
give  a  respite.  If  they  can  prove  that 
they  can  be  world  competitive  again, 
we  will  give  them  an  opportunity  to 
try  it  but  with  a  limitation  on  it.  We 
do  not  give  relief  in  a  haphazard  way 
to  comptmies  that  would  not  be  world 
competitive  at  the  end  of  the  process. 
That  is  some  of  what  we  are  talking 
about.  We  are  also  saying  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  Stetes:  "TeU  us 
where  you  are  headed  in  these  trade 
negotiations.  Tell  us  what  the  objec- 
tives of  our  country  happen  to  be." 

It  is  not  for  this  Congress  to  negoti- 
ate those  trade  agreements.  Of  course 


not.  We  know  that  is  for  the  executive 
branch.  But  we  have  a  responsibility 
under  the  Constitution  to  know  what 
the  policy  objectives  of  our  country 
are  in  foreign  trade.  And  that,  this  bill 
calls  for. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  hope,  if 
I  may  say  to  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor, that  we  do  not  Just  ask  the  Presi- 
dent where  he  is  headed.  I  think  we 
have  to  tell  him  where  to  head.  He  has 
not  been  willing  to  head  anywhere  on 
this  issue.  He  has  turned  down  the 
pleas  of  the  working  people  of  this 
country,  and  the  industries  of  the 
Nation,  turned  down  the  pleas  of  the 
Members  of  this  body  and  Members  of 
the  other  body.  I  think  we  have  to  put 
a  little  backbone  in  him  when  it  comes 
to  dealing  with  other  countries  on  the 
trade  issue. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  this 
calls  not  only  for  him  to  tell  us  where 
he  is  headed,  but  to  consult  with  us, 
and  then  for  us  to  approve  or  disap- 
prove that.  That  is  all  part  of  it. 

(Mr.  GORE  assimied  the  chair.) 


TERRORISM 


Mr.  HARKm.  Mr.  President,  earlier 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Itlassa' 
chusetts  took  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
to  talk  about  a  recent  event  that  h^D- 
pened  just  yesterday  in  the  district 
court  here  in  Washington.  I  want  to 
followup  with  my  own  comments  con- 
cerning that. 

Mr.  President,  international  terror- 
ism has  captured  the  attention  of  the 
world  in  recent  years.  We  are  frustrat- 
ed by  the  shadowy  nature  of  terrorism 
and  the  difficulty  in  affixing  responsi- 
bility for  these  heinous  acts.  We  seek 
to  pimish  those  responsible,  but  far 
too  often  we  cannot  determine  exactly 
who  those  individuals  are. 

Yesterday  in  U.S.  District  Court 
here  in  Washington,  DC,  we  gained 
crucial  evidence  about  the  perpetra- 
tors of  one  of  the  most  notorious  cases 
of  terrorism,  one  that  took  place  here 
in  the  Nation's  Capital.  I  am  sure  my 
colleagues  remember  the  vicious 
attack  on  September  21,  1976,  on  the 
former  Chilean  Ambassador  to  the 
United  States,  Orlando  Leteller.  As 
Mr.  Letelier  was  driving  along  Massa- 
chusetts Avenue  near  Sheridan  Circle, 
a  bomb,  which  was  previously  affixed 
to  the  underside  of  his  car.  exploded, 
luUlng  Letelier  and  Ronni  Moffit,  a 
young  woman  passenger  in  the  car. 

Our  Government  collected  over- 
whelming evidence  pointing  to  those 
responsible  for  this  act  of  State-spon- 
sored international  terrorism.  That 
evidence  implicated  three  members  of 
the  Chilean  secret  police— Gen. 
Manuel  Contreras,  Col.  Pedro  Espin- 
oza,  and  Capt.  Armando  Fernandez 
Larios.  In  1978,  these  three  men  were 
indicted  for  their  roles  in  this  crime 
and  the  United  States  requested  their 
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eztnuiltlon  from  Chile.  But  a  year 
later,  the  Chflean  Supreme  Court 
Issued  Its  final  refusal  to  extradite 
these  IndlTiduals  and  ordered  them 
free. 

I  mi^t  also  add  that  one  individual 
who  was  i^prehended,  who  was 
Ivoucht  here  and  testified  and  who 
was  summarily  convicted  and  sent  to 
prison.  Michael  Townley.  was  a  U.S. 
dtlmi  who  had  been  involved  in  the 
planting  of  the  bomb  itself  under  the 
car  that  Orlando  Letelier  drove  that 
day.  Mr.  Townley  was  convicted  and 
punished  and  has  served  his  time  in 
prison.  I  understand  he  is  now  free. 

But  he  did  turn  evidence  over  to  the 
courts  which  clearly  implicated  these 
three  individuals.  We  have  the  evi- 
dence on  them.  This  was  a  case  of  a 
car  bMubing  not  in  Beirut.  Lebanon, 
but  here  on  the  streets  of  Washington, 
DC.  It  is  the  only  inddent  that  I  have 
been  able  to  uncover  that  has  ever 
happened  in  Washington  where  we  ac- 
tually had  a  car  bomb,  a  bomb  affixed 
to  a  car.  detonated  by  a  remote  control 
device  that  killed  the  passengers  in 
that  car.  clearly  an  act  of  terrorism 
perpetrated  by  the  nation  of  Chile. 

Yesterday,  one  of  the  three  Chileans 
implicated  in  this  monstrous  crime  tes- 
tified in  n.S.  District  Court.  His  testi- 
mony corroborates  what  many  of  us 
have  been  told  for  many  years.  Ac- 
cording to  Armando  Fernandez  Larios, 
Qtn.  Augusto  Pinochet,  the  F*resident 
of  Chile,  was  the  central  figure  in  the 
perpetration  and  coverup  of  the  assas- 
sination of  Orlando  Letelier  and 
Ronni  Moffit.  Mr.  President,  the  head 
of  the  Government  of  Chile  was  re- 
q;ionsible  for  the  most  serious  act  of 
international  terrorism  to  which  this 
dty  has  been  subjected.  And  the  Presi- 
dent of  that  country.  Gen.  Augusto 
Pinochet,  has  been  implicated  now  as 
the  primary  figure,  not  only  in  perpe- 
trating that  crime  but  covering  it  up. 

Mr.  President,  over  the  last  6  years 
the  Reagan  administration  has  made  a 
variety  of  excuses  for  continuing  to 
support  the  Chilean  Government,  de- 
spite the  horrendous  human  rights 
record  of  that  dictactorship.  Last  De- 
cember the  United  States  was  only  one 
of  five  nations  to  oppose  a  resolution 
in  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United 
Nations  which  criticized  ChUe's 
human  rights  record.  Federal  law  di- 
rects U.S.  representatives  to  oppose 
multilateral  loans  to  countries  who 
consistently  violate  human  rights. 
This  administration  has  openly  ab- 
stained on  those  loans  to  Chile.  It  is 
time  we  make  our  opposition  to  this 
terrorist  regime  clearly  known. 

It  is  time  that  we  vote  against  those 
loans  to  Chile.  The  evidence  of  the 
Chilean  Government's  participation  in 
this  murder  of  Orlando  Letelier  and 
Ronni  Moffit  provided  by  Mr.  Fernan- 
dez demands  action  by  this  Govern- 
ment. It  is  time  that  the  United  States 
stop  equivocating  on  the  question  of 


our  aid  and  our  support  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Chile.  It  can  no  longer  be 
business  as  usual  with  General  Pino- 
chet. For  this  reason.  Senator  Kenne- 
dy and  I  plan  to  introduce  shortly  leg- 
islation imposing  economic  sanctions 
against  this  terrorist  government  in 
Chile. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Wisconsin. 


IT'S  TIME  TO  CLOSE  THE  BAR— 
THE  PARTY'S  TOO  WILD 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Banking  Committees  of  the  House  and 
Senate  have  a  vital  responsibility  for 
overseeing  the  monetary  policy  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board.  This  may  be 
the  most  significant  oversight  respon- 
sibility carried  by  any  committee  of 
the  Congress. 

Why  Is  it  so  significant?  First,  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States 
gives  the  Congress  the  clear  and  com- 
plete responsibility  for  this  Nation's 
monetary  policy.  Article  I,  section  8, 
subparagraph  5  states  that  the  Con- 
gress and  only  the  Congress  shall  have 
the  power,  "To  coin  money  and  regu- 
late the  value  thereof."  The  Foimding 
Fathers  gave  no  vestige  of  this  power 
to  the  Executive.  In  1913  the  Congress 
delegates  much  of  this  power  to  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board.  But,  of  course, 
the  Congress  did  not  and  should  not 
delegate  or  give  away  its  basic  consti- 
tutional responsibility  to  determine 
our  Nation's  monetary  policy.  The  Fed 
is  our  creature.  We  can  modify  its 
power.  We  can  restrict  it.  We  can 
expand  it.  We  can  abolish  it.  We.  the 
Congress,  must  watch  it  and  watch  it 
closely. 

In  the  more  than  70  years  since  the 
Congress  created  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board,  it  has  generally  kept  the  Fed 
on  a  long  leash.  Congress  has  wisely 
recognized  that  the  appointees  to  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  and  especially 
the  Chairman  of  the  Board  are  with 
rare  exceptions  experts,  specialists  in 
the  complex  economics  of  credit  cre- 
ation. Their  knowledge  aided  by  their 
excellent  professional  staff  has  been 
consistently  superior  to  congressional 
expertise.  For  nearly  30  years  this 
Senator  has  served  on  the  Senate 
Banking  Committee.  During  that  long 
period  this  Senator  has  been  specially 
impressed  with  the  high  quality  of  the 
Chairman  of  the  Fed  as  a  super  power- 
house of  our  economy.  Certainly  the 
present  Chairman,  Paul  Volcker,  ranks 
at  the  top  with  the  other  giants  who 
have  so  wisely  guided  the  vital  money 
and  credit  aspect  of  our  great  econo- 
my. 

But  this  Senator  has  become  in- 
creasingly troubled  in  recent  months 
by  what  is  becoming  a  monetary  policy 
out  of  control.  This  Senator  believes 


our  committee  has  a  responsibility  to 
the  Congress  and  the  country  to  chal- 
lenge the  present  monetary  policy 
being  pursued  by  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board.  It  is  a  very  dangerous  policy.  It 
is  also  a  policy  that  is  achieving  re- 
markably favorable  results  for  our 
economy  in  the  short  run.  But  this 
coimtry  may  pay  a  very  high-economic 
price  for  this  short-term  golden 
summer  s  year  or  two  from  now. 

What  fe  wrong  with  this  monetary 
policy?  Itiink  of  the  fruit  it  is  bearing 
right  now.  The  monetary  policy  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  is  generally 
judged  by  two  simple  criteria.  First, 
the  level  of  interest  rates.  The  over- 
whelming majority  of  Members  of  the 
Congress  and  the  general  public  as 
well  as  the  President  and  his  entire  ad- 
ministration have  one  simple  view  of 
interest  rates.  They  want  them  down, 
down,  donm.  The  lower  they  are  the 
better.  Why?  Think  about  it.  Low  in- 
terest rates  mean  far  more  people  who 
want  to  buy  homes  or  automobiles  can 
and  win  buy  them.  Low  interest  rates 
mean  that  business  can  afford  to 
borrow  the  money  it  needs  for  expan- 
sion. Low  interest  rates  bring  on  more 
jobs,  more  profit,  and  more  economic 
growth.  Low  interest  rates  mean  a 
booming  stock  market. 

So  what  do  we  have  now?  We  have 
interest  rates  that  have  dropped  like  a 
stone  in  a  well.  They  have  fallen  to  be- 
tween one-half  and  one-third  of  their 
level  of  a  few  years  ago.  So  much  for 
the  happy,  rosy  consequences  to  inter- 
est rates  of  the  Fed's  current  mone- 
tary poliqy. 

The  other  crucial  product  of  Federal 
Reserve  monetary  policy  is  the  level  of 
prices  or  inflation.  So  what  has  hap- 
pened to  the  cost  of  living?  Anyone 
who  thinks  about  it  for  a  minute  or 
two  has  to  be  impressed.  Inflation  last 
year  waa  1.1  percent.  That  is  the 
lowest  it  has  been  in  25  years. 

So  with  interest  rates  behaving  so 
well,  with  inflation  lower  than  it  has 
been  for  a  generation,  why  should  the 
Senate  Btmking  Committee  not  simply 
pat  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  on  the 
back  and  tell  them:  "Well  done." 
"Keep  it  up."? 

Mr.  President,  the  answer  appeared 
in  an  article  carried  by  the  American 
Banker  on  December  29  headlined: 
"Fed  Has  Abandoned  Any  Pretense  of 
Controlling  Monetary  Growth."  The 
article  is  written  by  one  of  the  best  in- 
formed and  most  astute  monetary  ex- 
perts in  the  country,  Erich  Heine- 
mann.  What  is  Heinemann's  problem? 
His  problem  is  that  the  Fed's  contribu- 
tion to  low-interest  rates  has  been  a 
literal  explosion  in  the  Nation's  money 
supply.  As  he  puts  it: 

Over  the  past  twelve  months  *  •  •  growth 
in  the  U.a  money  supply  accelerated  close 
to  20  peroent,  a  rate  more  appropriate  to 
lAtin  America  than  the  United  States  *  •  *. 
In  November  the  growth  of  total  bank  re- 
serves, the  high  powered  money  that  forms 
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the  basis  for  future  monetary  expansion, 
soared  to  40  percent. 

What  is  the  result  of  this  enormous 
surge  of  money  and  credit?  One  sure 
and  quick  result  is  that  the  huge  in- 
crease in  the  supply  of  money  or 
credit  has,  of  course,  reduced  the  cost 
of  that  credit.  And  what  is  the  cost  of 
credit?  The  cost  of  credit  is  the  inter- 
est rate.  And  what  is  wrong  with  that? 
That  is  fine  for  now  and  maybe  for 
next  month  and  much  of  this  year. 
But  the  time  comes  and  comes  soon 
when  too  much  money  is  chasing  too 
few  goods  and  prices  begin  to  rise. 
With  the  rise  in  prices,  interest  rates 
no  longer  fall.  They  climb  in  lockstep 
with  inflation.  This  comes  at  a  time 
when  the  Federal  Government's  debt 
is  rushing  hellbent  on  toward  $1  tril- 
lion. Consumer  debt  already  exceeds 
$2.6  trillion  and  corporate  debt  now 
tops  $3  trillion.  An  economic  collapse 
under  these  circimfistances  would  trig- 
ger unparalleled  bankruptcies— per- 
sonal and  corporate. 

Mr.  I*resident,  not  only  must  the 
Congress  stop  its  Federal  deficit  binge. 
The  Federal  Reserve  Board  must  bring 
down  the  rate  of  growth  of  the  money 
supply.  When?  Now.  In  the  words  of 
former  Fed  Chairman  William 
McChesney  Martin,  it  is  time  to  take 
the  Fed's  punch  bowl  away.  The  Na- 
tion's economic  party  is  getting  too 
wild. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  to  which  I  have 
referred  from  the  December  29,  1986 
issue  of  the  American  Banker  be  print- 
ed at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Fed  Has  Abamboned  Any  Pretemse  of 
Controlling  Monetary  Growth 

(By  H.  Erich  Heinemann) 

There  never  was  an  announcement,  but 
1986  will  be  remembered  as  a  year  during 
which  the  Federal  Reserve  System  adopted 
far-reaching  changes  in  its  conduct  of  mone- 
tary policy.  The  ultimate  impact  of  these 
decisions  on  the  economy  is  still  shrouded  In 
uncertainty.  Over  the  past  12  months,  the 
Fed  abandoned  any  pretense  of  controlling 
monetary  growth.  Instead,  the  central  bank 
went  back  to  controlling  short-term  interest 
rates. 

In  theory,  the  monetary  authorities 
stopped  manipulating  interest  rates  in  Octo- 
ber 1979  because  of  clear  evidence  that  this 
approach  had  played  an  important  role  in 
generating  the  inflation  of  the  1970s.  In 
practice,  however,  the  Fed  has  always  been 
wedded  to  interest  rate  controls.  The  deci- 
sion to  give  them  up  was  never  really  imple- 
mented. 

Since  credit  demand  was  strong  this  year, 
the  new  look  in  Fed  policy  had  a  predictable 
result.  Growth  in  the  U.S.  money  supply  ac- 
celerated close  to  20%,  a  rate  more  appropri- 
ate to  Latin  America  than  the  United 
States.  The  value  of  the  dollar  plunged  in 
world  markets.  In  November,  the  growth  of 
total  bank  reserves,  the  high-powered 
money  that  forms  the  basis  for  future  mon- 
etary expansion,  soared  to  40%. 


The  eventual  impact  of  the  Fed's  actions 
remains  to  be  seen.  Indeed,  doubts  about 
the  performance  of  the  U.S.  economy  center 
on  whether  deflation  and  competitive  de- 
valuation will  be  viable  strategies  in  1987. 

The  nation  is  currently  borrowing  about 
$150  billion  annually  from  foreign  savers  in 
order  to  balance  its  books.  Were  overseas  in- 
vestors to  be  spooked  by  the  inflationary 
implications  of  U.S.  monetary  policy,  the  re- 
sults would  be:  1)  a  further  collapse  in  the 
dollar,  2)  a  sharp  increase  in  U.S.  interest 
rates,  and  3)  a  severe  recession. 

The  risk  is  that  the  Fed  would  be  forced 
to  tighten  up  at  the  worst  possible  time- 
namely,  at  a  point  when  the  business  expan- 
sion was  close  to  a  peak  and  interest  rates 
were  already  starting  to  rise.  Since  the  pre- 
liminary rounds  of  the  1988  presidential 
election  are  currently  linderway,  be  assured 
that  Fed  policy  would  become  a  major  cam- 
paign issue. 

Not  coincident&lly,  whUe  the  Federal  Re- 
serve was  extending  its  love  affair  with  easy 
money,  the  White  House  was  consolidating 
its  political  control  over  the  central  bank. 
Fed  Chairman  Paul  A.  Volcker  is  now  the 
only  remaining  holdover  from  a  prior  Ad- 
ministration, and  he  is  likely  to  depart  by 
next  August  when  his  four-year  designation 
as  chairman  expires. 

Unfortunately,  in  discarding  targets  for 
monetary  growth— which  the  Fed  still  pub- 
lishes but  regularly  ignores— the  central 
bankers  created  a  vacuum.  Participants  in 
the  economy  no  longer  have  any  quantita- 
tive benchmarks  to  judge  the  conduct  of 
monetary  policy. 

Officially,  the  Fed  says  that  it  is  seeking 
"monetary  and  financial  conditions  that  will 
foster  reasonable  price  stability  over  time." 
In  his  speeches  and  testimony.  Mr.  Volcker 
always  inveighs  against  the  iniquities  of  ex- 
cessive monetary  expansion. 

But  the  Fed  has  been  acting  very  differ- 
ently. What  the  money  managers  are  doing 
implies  a  belief  that  easy  money  is  no  longer 
the  precursor  of  inflation.  The  Federal 
Open  Market  Committ*''  has  been  printing 
money  at  the  fastest  in  the  postwar 

period  (Indeed,  in  the  liu>u>ry  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System)  on  the  apparent  assump- 
tion that  no  one  will  ever  want  to  spend  the 
dollars  that  it  has  created. 

Simultaneously,  a  significant  shift  in  the 
composition  of  the  public's  portfolio  of 
money  assets  (people  are  holding  more 
money  in  the  form  of  demand  deposits  and 
relatively  less  in  the  form  of  currency)  has 
had  the  effect  of  adding  about  five  percent- 
age points  to  the  reported  growth  rate  of 
the  money  supply. 

To  paraphrtkse  Herbert  Stein,  senior 
fellow  of  the  American  Enterprise  Institute, 
Fed  policy  is  adrift  on  a  sea  of  money.  It  is 
quite  true  that  the  outburst  of  inflation 
that  would  normally  accompany  a  sustained 
period  of  easy  money  has  not  occurred.. 
"Enough  time  has  passed."  Mr.  Stein  said 
not  long  ago,  "to  raise  questions  about 
whether  the  old  relation  between  money 
and  inflation  still  holds.  But  not  enough 
time  has  passed  to  prove  that  it  may  not 
stUl  hold." 

There  is  no  way  for  mairket  participants  to 
know  for  sure  what  guidelines  to  apply  to 
Fed  policy.  Targets  for  monetary  growth  are 
dead  as  a  doornail  at  the  moment,  but  the 
Fed  could  decide  to  revive  them  at  any  time. 

In  the  meantime,  it  is  plain  that  the  Fed 
is  using  an  unannounced  target  for  short- 
term  interest  rates  as  its  principal  tactical 
tool  in  its  ongoing  effort  to  control  the 
economy.  If  the  Fed  has  strategic  goals  for 


monetary  policy  (chances  are  such  targets 
do  not  exist  in  any  formal  sense),  tbey 
would  likely  be  expressed  in  terms  of  the 
growth  rate  of  gross  national  product  ex- 
presses in  current  dollars. 

According  to  both  present  and  former  in- 
siders at  the  Fed,  the  Federal  Open  Market 
Committee  would  "tighten"  policy— that  is. 
allow  short-term  interest  rates  to  rise— If  it 
saw  evidence  that  nominal  GNP  was  likely 
to  show  sustained  growth  at  a  rate  in  excess 
of  say.  7%  to  8%.  To  allow  expansion  to  con- 
tinue at  such  a  rate,  so  the  argument  goes, 
would  virtually  guarantee  that  inflation 
would  reignlte. 

No  matter  how  solid  the  evidence  for  this 
contention,  however,  it  is  only  speculation. 
The  Fed  has  never  announced  that  7%  to 
8%  expansion  in  nominal  GNP  represented 
a  de  facto  ceiling  for  economic  growth.  If 
the  central  bank  were  to  make  such  an  an- 
nouncement, chances  are  both  the  White 
House  and  Capitol  Hill  would  object  violent- 
ly—presumably on  the  ground  that  it  was 
too  low. 

Ail  of  this  leaves  the  Federal  Reserve— 
and  by  extension  the  economy  and  the  fi- 
nancial markets — on  slippery  ground.  Fed 
statisticians  reported  last  week  that  total 
borrowing  in  American  credit  markets  came 
to  an  annual  rate  of  $1.1  trillion  in  the  third 
quarter  of  1986.  This  was  the  third-largest 
borrowing  total  in  the  nation's  history. 

Borrowing  by  nonfinancial  sectors— ad- 
justed for  changes  in  the  U.S.  Treasury's 
cash  balance  and  the  net  redemption  of 
common  stock  by  corporations — came  to 
$901  billion,  or  21.3%  of  GNP.  The  demand 
for  credit  was  concentrated  among  consum- 
ers ($305  bilUon),  the  Treasury  ($189  bU- 
lion),  and  state  and  local  governments  ($161 
bUlion). 

Assuming  the  Fed's  borrowing  estimates 
to  be  correct,  these  data  suggest  that  while 
the  demand  for  credit  is  not  at  a  record,  it  is 
nonetheless  very  high.  This  means  that  so 
long  as  the  Federal  Reserve  continues  to 
peg  interest  rates  at  current  or  lower  levels 
by  adding  to  the  supply  of  reserves  in  the 
banking  system,  monetary  growth  will  con- 
tinue to  boom. 

Like  sJl  booms,  the  explosion  in  money 
growth  will  eventually  come  to  an  end.  But 
when,  under  what  circumstances,  and  with 
what  Impact  on  the  welfare  of  the  world 
economy,  is  anybody's  guess. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
seeks  recognition? 

Mr.  BYRD  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT 
AGREEMENT 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  discus- 
sions have  been  going  on  for  quite 
some  time  between  Mr.  GRAiof,  Mr. 
Johnston,  and  others.  And  I  think 
perhaps  an  agreement  has  been  ar- 
rived at  which  can  be  hopefully  en- 
tered as  an  order  by  the  Senate.  If  this 
is  agreed  to,  it  would  mean  then  that 
the  Senate  would  go  out  today,  and  it 
would  come  back  in  on  Monday,  Feb- 
ruary 16,  the  Farewell  Address  of 
George  Washington  would  be  read, 
and  there  would  be  no  other  business 
that  day  as  promised  earlier.  On  Tues- 
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dfty,  the  Senate  will  proceed  to  vote  on 
Senmte  Resolution  M.  the  arms  agree- 
ment resolution  which  has  already 
beoi  introduced  by  Mr.  Dole  and 
myself,  and  on  which  an  order  has  al- 
ready been  entered  to  vote.  That  vote 
wHl  occur  on  Tuesday.  February  17. 

If  the  agreement  which  I  now  am 
pn^Msing.  or  shortly  wlU  propose,  is 
entered  into,  following  the  vote  on 
Sanate  Resolution  94  on  Tuesday,  Feb- 
ruary 17.  S.  83.  the  energy  appliances 
standard  bill,  would  then  be  the  pend- 
ing business.  And  Mr.  Oramm  would  be 
reoogniaed  to  offer  an  amendment. 

Meanwhile,  today,  if  the  agreement 
is  mtered  the  motion  to  proceed  to 
take  up  the  bill  would  be  considered  as 
having  been  agreed  to.  and  I  would 
offer  a  cloture  motion  today  on  the 
measure  itself.  S.  83.  That  cloture 
motion  on  the  measure  itself  would 
ripen  on  Wednesday.  February  18.  And 
the  Senate  would  not  be  in  tomorrow. 

I  have  not  made  the  request  yet. 
Those  are  the  general  parameters  as  I 
understand  them.  If  I  have  misstated 
th«n.  I  would  like  the  chairman,  Mr. 
JomrsToa.  or  Mr.  CHuuai.  or  Mr.  Dole, 
or  scnneone  to  state  what  their  under- 
standing is. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Soiator  yield? 

Mr.  BTRD.  Yes. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President, 
there  are  Just  two  minor  adjustments; 
that  is,  that  we  would  like  to  adopt  the 
onmnittee  amendments  en  bloc  today, 
and  as  well  as  the  amendment  of  Sena- 
tor EvAWS  which  would  be  accepted. 

Mr.  HYRD.  Very  well.  I  make  that 
request.  Is  everyone  in  agreement  that 
these  would  be  the  effects  of  the 
agreement? 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  S.  83  be  made  the  pending 
business  now.  that  the  committee— re- 
ported amendments  be  agreed  to  en 
bloc;  that  Mr.  Evaits  then  be  recog- 
nized to  offer  an  amoidment.  or  that 
the  manager  of  the  bill  be  authorized 
to  offer  an  amendment  on  behalf  of 
Mr.  EvAHs;  and  that,  on  February  17, 
following  the  vote  on  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 94  which  has  already  been  agreed 
to.  the  Senate  resume  consideration  of 
S.  83.  the  then  unfinished  business,  at 
that  point:  that  meanwhile  a  cloture 
motion  which  I  will  enter  on  behalf  of 
the  16  or  more  Senators  on  S.  83  will 
mature  on  Wednesday,  February  18, 
even  though  offered  today. 

It  would  otherwise  ripen,  if  I  may 
use  the  word,  on  Tuesday,  but  because 
Mr.  GsAiof  will  be  authorized  to  call 
up  an  amendment.  I  do  not  wish  to 
have  a  dotiue  vote  that  day.  If  he 
wants  to  offer  his  amendment,  that  is 
line.  If  he  wants  to  offer  two  amend- 
ments, that  is  fine.  If  he  wants  to  offer 
three  amendments  this  is  fine.  But  to 
be  fair  to  all  concerned,  the  vote  on 
the  cloture  motion  then  would  occur 
on  Wednesday.  February  18. 


So,  again,  when  the  Senate  resumes 
consideration  of  S.  83  on  Tuesday, 
February  17.  Senator  Graicm  will  be 
recognized  to  offer  an  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

tAx.  DOLE.  Or  amendments. 

"HSl.  BYRD.  WeU,  an  amendment.  I 
am  not  saying  he  cannot  offer  a 
second  one. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 


NATIONAL  APPLIANCE  ENERGY 
CONSERVATION  ACT 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President, 
what  Is  the  pending  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  question  \s  the  bill,  S.  83, 
which  the  clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  bill  (S.  S3)  to  amend  the  Energy  Policy 
and  Conservation  Act  with  respect  to  energy 
conservation  standards  for  appliances. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider 
the  bill  which  had  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources,  with  amendments,  hereto- 
fore agreed  to  In  the  unanimous-con- 
sent agreement,  as  follows: 

(The  parts  of  the  bill  stricken  are 
shown  Ln  boldface  brackets,  and  the 
parts  of  the  bill  inserted  are  shown  In 
Italfc:.) 

S.  S3 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repteaentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECnON  1.  SHORT  TTTLE. 

Tttis  Act  may  be  referred  to  as  the  "Na- 
tional Appliance  Energy  Conservation  Act 
of  U8T-. 

SEC.  t.  DEFINITIONS. 

<a]  Ekerct  Conservation  Standard.— Sec- 
tion 321(a)(6)  of  the  Energy  Policy  and  Con- 
servation Act  (42  n.S.C.  6291(a)(6))  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(•)  The  term  "energy  conservation  stand- 
ard' means— 

"(A)  a  performance  standard  which  pre- 
scribes a  minimum  level  of  energy  efficiency 
or  a  maximum  quantity  of  energy  use  for  a 
covered  product,  determined  in  accordance 
with  test  procedures  prescribed  under  sec- 
tion 323;  or 

"(B)  a  design  requirement  for  the  prod- 
ucts specified  in  paragraphs  (6),  (7),  (8), 
(10),  and  (13)  of  section  322(a);  and 
inclndes  any  other  requirements  which  the 
Secretary  may  prescribe  under  section 
325(m)." 

(b)  New  DETiNrnoNS.— Section  321(a)  of 
the  Energy  Policy  and  Conservation  Act  (42 
U.SX;.  6291(a))  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  the  following  paragraphs: 

"(19)  The  term  'AV  Is  the  adjusted 
volume  for  refrigerators,  refrigerator-freez- 
ers, and  freezers,  as  defined  in  the  applica- 
ble test  procedure  prescribed  under  section 
323. 

"(20)  The  term  'annual  fuel  utilization  ef- 
ficiency' means  the  efficiency  descriptor  for 
furaaces  and  boUers,  determined  u^ng  test 
procedures  prescribed  under  section  323  and 
based  on  the  assumption  that  all— 


/ 


/ 


"(A)  weatherlzed  warm  air  furnaces  or 
boilers  art  located  out-of-doors; 

"(B)  warm  air  furnaces  which  are  not 
weatherlzed  are  located  Indoors  and  all  com- 
bustion and  ventilation  air  is  admitted 
through  grills  [and]  or  ducts  from  the  out- 
doors and  does  not  communicate  with  air  in 
the  conditioned  spacer,  and 

"(C)  boilers  which  are  not  weatherlzed  are 
located  within  the  heated  space. 

"(21)  The  term  'central  air  conditioner* 
means  a  product,  other  than  a  packaged  ter- 
minal air  conditioner,  which— 

"(A)  is  powered  by  single  phase  electric 
current; 

"(B)  is  alr-«ooled; 

"(C)  is  rated  below  65,000  Btu  per  hour; 

"(D)  is  not  contained  within  the  same  cab- 
inet as  a  furnace  the  rated  capacity  of 
which  is  above  225,000  Btu  per  hour,  and 

"(E)  is  9  heat  pump  or  a  cooling  only  unit. 

"(22)  "The  term  'efficiency  descriptor' 
means  th<  ratio  of  the  useful  output  to  the 
total  energy  input,  determined  using  the 
test  procedures  prescribed  under  section  323 
and  expmsed  for  the  following  products  in 
the  following  terms: 

"(A)  For  furnaces  and  direct  heating 
equipment,  annual  fuel  utilization  efficien- 
cy. 

"(B)  For  room  air  conditioners,  energy  ef- 
ficiency ratio. 

"(C)  For  central  air  conditioning  and  cen- 
tral air  conditioning  heat  pumps,  seasonal 
energy  ef  liciency  ratio. 

"(D)  For  water  heaters,  energy  factor. 

"(E)  For  pool  heaters,  thermal  efficiency. 

"(23)  Tbe  term  'furnace'  means  a  product 
which  utilizes  only  single-phase  electric  cur- 
rent, or  single-phase  electric  current  or  DC 
current  in  conjunction  with  natural  gas. 
propane,  Or  home  heating  oil,  and  which— 

"(A)  Is  designed  to  be  the  principal  heat- 
ing source  for  the  living  space  of  a  resi- 
dence; 

"(B)  is  aot  contained  within  the  same  cab- 
inet with  a  central  air  conditioner  whose 
rated  cooling  capacity  is  above  65,000  Btu 
per  hour; 

"(C)  is  $n  electric  central  furnace,  electric 
boUer,  forced-air  central  furnace,  gravity 
central  famace,  or  low  pressure  steam  or 
hot  water  boiler;  and 

"(D)  has  a  heat  input  rate  of  less  than 
300,000  Btu  per  hour  for  electric  boilers  and 
low  pressure  steam  or  hot  water  boUers  and 
less  than  225,000  Btu  per  hour  for  forced-air 
central  furnaces,  gravity  central  furnaces, 
and  electric  central  furnaces. 

"(24)  Ttie  terms  'heat  pump'  or  'reverse 
cycle'  mean  a  product,  other  than  a  pack- 
aged temtinal  heat  pump,  which— 

"(A)  consists  of  one  or  more  assemblies; 

"(B)  is  powered  by  single  phase  electric 
current; 

"(C)  is  rated  below  65,000  Btu  per  hour; 

"(D)  utilizes  an  indoor  conditioning  coil, 
compressors,  and  refrigerant-to-outdoor-siir 
heat  exchanger  to  provide  air  heating:  and 

"(E)  may  also  provide  air  cooling,  dehu- 
midifying,  humidifying  circulating,  and  air 
cleaning. 

"(25)  The  term  'pool  heater'  raeans  an  ap- 
pliance designed  for  heating  nonpotable 
water  contained  at  atmospheric  pressure,  in- 
cluding beating  water  in  swimming  pools, 
spas,  hot  tubs  and  similar  applications. 

"(26)  The  term  'thermal  efficiency  of  pool 
heaters'  means  a  measure  of  the  heat  In  the 
water  delivered  at  the  heater  outlet  divided 
by  the  keat  input  of  the  pool  heater  as 
measured  under  test  conditions  stiecif  led  in 
section  2.8.1  of  the  American  National 
Standard    for    Oas    Fired    Pool    Heaters, 


Z21.56-1986,  or  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary. 

"(27)  The  term  'water  heater'  means  a 
product  which  utilizes  oil,  gas,  or  electricity 
to  heat  potable  water  for  use  outside  the 
heater  upon  demand,  including— 

"(A)  storage  type  units  which  heat  and 
store  water  at  a  thermostatically  controlled 
temperature.  Including  gas  storage  water 
heaters  with  an  input  of  75,000  Btu  per 
hour  or  less,  oil  storage  water  heaters  with 
an  input  of  105,000  Btu  per  hour  or  less,  and 
electric  storage  water  heaters  with  an  input 
of  12  kilowatts  or  less; 

"(B)  Instantaneous  type  units  which  heat 
water  but  contain  no  more  than  one  gallon 
of  water  per  4,000  Btu  per  hour  of  input,  in- 
cluding gas  instantaneous  water  heaters 
with  an  input  of  200,000  Btu  per  hour  or 
less,  oil  instantaneous  water  heaters  with  an 
input  of  210,000  Btu  per  hour  or  less,  and 
electric  instantaneous  water  heaters  with  an 
input  of  12  kilowatts  or  less;  sind 

"(C)  heat  pump  type  units,  with  a  maxi- 
mum current  rating  of  24  amperes  at  a  volt- 
age no  greater  than  250  volts,  which  are 
products  designed  to  transfer  thermal 
energy  from  one  temperature  level  to  a 
higher  temperature  level  for  the  purpose  of 
heating  water,  Including  all  ancillary  equip- 
ment such  as  fans,  storage  tanks,  pumps,  or 
controls  necessary  for  the  device  to  perform 
Its  function. 

"(28)  The  term  'weatherlzed  warm  air  fur- 
nace or  boiler'  means  a  furnace  or  boiler  de- 
signed for  installation  outdoors,  approved 
for  resistance  to  wind,  rain,  and  snow,  and 
supplied  with  its  own  venting  system." 

SEC.  3.  COVERAGE. 

Section  322(a)  of  the  Energy  Policy  and 
Conservation  Act  (42  U.S.C.  6292(a))  is 
amended  to  read  as  folio  «rs: 

"COVERAGE 

"Sec.  322.  (a)  In  General.— The  following 
consumer  products,  excluding  those  con- 
sumer products  designed  solely  for  use  in 
recreational  vehicles  and  other  mobile 
equipment,  are  covered  products: 

"(1)  Refrigerators,  refrigerator-freezers, 
and  freezers  which  can  be  operated  by  alter- 
nating current  electricity,  excluding— 

"(A)  any  type  designed  to  be  used  without 
doors:  and 

"(B)  any  type  which  does  not  include  a 
compressor  and  condenser  unit  as  an  inte- 
gral part  of  the  cabinet  assembly. 

"(2)  Room  air  conditioners. 

"(3)  Central  air  conditioners  and  central 
air  conditioning  heat  pumps. 

"(4)  Water  heaters. 

"(5)  Furnaces. 

"(6)  Dishwashers. 

"(7)  Clothes  washers. 

"(8)  Clothes  dryers. 

"(9)  Direct  heating  equipment. 

"(10)  Kitchen  ranges  and  ovens. 

"(11)  Pool  heaters. 

"(12)  Television  sets. 

"(13)  Any  other  type  of  consumer  product 
which  the  Secretary  classifies  as  a  covered 
product  under  subsection  (b)." 

SEC.  4.  TEST  PROCEDURES. 

Section  323  of  the  Energy  Policy  and  Con- 
servation Act  (42  n.S.C.  6293)  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"TEST  PROCEDTTRES 

"Sec.  323.  (a)  General  Rule.— All  test  pro- 
cedures and  related  determinations  pre- 
scribed or  made  by  the  Secretary  with  re- 
spect to  any  covered  product  (or  class  there- 
of) which  are  in  effect  on  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  the  National  Appliance  Energy 
Conservation  Act  of  1986  shall  remain  in 


effect  until  the  Secretary  amends  such  test 
procedures  and  related  determinations 
under  subsection  (b). 

"(b)  Amended  and  New  PROCEDintES.— 
(1)(A)  The  Secretary  may  amend  test  proce- 
dures with  respect  to  any  covered  product  If 
the  Secretary  determines  that  amended  test 
procedures  would  more  accurately  or  fully 
comply  with  the  requirements  of  paragraph 
(3). 

"(B)  The  Secretary  may,  in  accordance 
with  the  requirements  of  this  subsection, 
prescribe  test  procedures  for  any  consumer 
product  classified  as  a  covered  product 
under  section  322(b). 

"(C)  The  Secretary  shall  direct  the  Na- 
tional Bureau  of  Standards  to  assist  in  de- 
veloping new  or  amended  test  procedures. 

"(2)  If  the  Secretary  determines,  on  his 
own  behalf  or  in  response  to  a  petition  by 
any  interested  person,  that  a  test  procedure 
should  be  prescribed  or  amended,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  promptly  publish  in  the  Federal 
Register  proposed  test  procedures  and 
afford  Interested  persons  an  opportunity  to 
present  oral  and  written  data,  views,  and  ar- 
guments with  respect  to  such  procedures. 
The  comment  period  shall  not  be  less  than 
60  days  and  may  be  extended  for  good  cause 
shown  to  not  more  than  270  days.  In  pre- 
scribing or  amending  a  test  procedure,  the 
Secretary  shall  take  into  account  such  Infor- 
mation as  the  Secretary  determines  relevant 
to  such  procedure,  including  technological 
developments  relating  to  energy  use  or 
energy  efficiency  of  the  type  (or  class)  of 
covered  products  Involved. 

"(3)  Any  test  procedures  prescribed  or 
amended  under  this  section  shall  be  reason- 
ably designed  to  produce  test  results  which 
measure  energy  efficiency,  energy  use,  or  es- 
timated annual  operating  cost  of  a  covered 
product  during  a  representative  average  use 
cycle  or  period  of  use,  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary,  and  shall  not  be  unduly  burden- 
some to  conduct. 

"(4)  If  the  test  procedure  is  a  procedure 
for  determining  estimated  annual  operating 
costs,  such  procedure  shall  provide  that 
such  costs  shall  be  calculated  from  measure- 
ments of  energy  use  In  a  representative  av- 
erage use  cycle  or  period  of  use,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary,  and  from  represent- 
ative average  unit  costs  of  the  energy 
needed  to  operate  such  product  during  such 
cycle.  The  Secretary  shall  provide  informa- 
tion to  manufacturers  with  respect  to  repre- 
sentative average  unit  costs  of  energy. 

"(c)  Restriction  on  Certain  Reprbsenta- 
TiONS.— (1)  No  manufacturer,  distributor,  re- 
tailer, or  private  labeler  may  make  any  rep- 
resentation— 

"(A)  in  writing  (including  a  representation 
on  a  label);  or 

"(B)  in  any  broadcast  advertisement, 
with  respect  to  the  energy  use  or  efficiency 
of  a  covered  product  to  which  a  test  proce- 
dure is  applicable  under  subsection  (a)  or 
the  cost  of  energy  consumed  by  such  prod- 
uct, unless  such  product  has  been  tested  in 
accordance  with  such  test  procedure  and 
such  representation  fairly  discloses  the  re- 
sults of  such  testing. 

"(2)  Effective  180  days  after  an  amended 
or  new  test  procedure  applicable  to  a  cov- 
ered product  is  prescribed  under  subsection 
(b),  no  manufacturer,  distributor,  retailer, 
or  private  labeler  may  make  any  representa- 
tion- 

"(A)  in  writing  (including  a  representation 
on  a  label);  or 

"(B)  in  any  broadcast  advertisement, 
with  respect  to  energy  use  or  efficiency  of 
such  product  or  cost  of  energy  consumed  by 


such  product,  imleas  such  product  has  been 
tested  in  accordance  with  such  amended  or 
new  test  procedures  and  such  representa- 
tion fairly  discloses  the  results  of  such  test- 
ing. 

"(3)  On  the  petition  of  any  manufacturer, 
distributor,  retaUer,  or  private  labeler,  filed 
not  later  than  the  60th  day  before  the  expi- 
ration of  the  period  involved,  the  180-day 
period  referred  to  in  parmgraph  (2)  may  be 
extended  by  the  Secretary  with  respect  to 
the  petitioner  (but  in  no  event  for  more 
than  an  additional  180  days)  if  the  Secre- 
tary determines  that  the  requirements  of 
paragraph  (2)  would  impose  an  undue  hard- 
ship on  such  petitioner. 

"(d)  Case  in  Which  Test  Procedure  Is 
Not  Required.— (1)  The  Secretary  is  not  re- 
quired to  publish  and  prescribe  test  proce- 
dures for  a  covered  product  (or  class  there- 
of) if  the  Secretary  determines,  by  rule,  that 
test  procedures  cannot  be  developed  which 
meet  the  requirements  of  subsection  (bX3) 
and  publishes  such  determination  in  the 
Federal  Register,  together  with  the  reasons 
therefor. 

"(2)  For  purposes  of  section  327,  a  deter- 
mination under  paragraph  (1)  with  respect 
to  any  covered  product  or  class  shall  have 
the  same  effect  as  would  a  standard  pre- 
scribed for  a  covered  product  (or  class). 

"(e)  AxENDiixNT  or  Standard.— (1)  In  the 
case  of  any  amended  test  procedure  which  Is 
prescribed  pursuant  to  this  section,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  determine,  in  the  rulemaking 
carried  out  with  respect  to  prescrtblng  such 
procedure,  to  what  extent,  if  any,  the  pro- 
posed test  procedure  would  alter  the  meas- 
ured energy  efficiency  or  measured  energy 
use  of  any  covered  product  as  determined 
under  the  existing  test  procedure. 

"(2)  If  the  Secretary  determines  that  the 
amended  test  procedure  will  alter  the  meas- 
ured efficiency  or  measured  use,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  amend  the  applicable  energy  con- 
servation standard  during  the  rulemaking 
carried  out  with  resi>ect  to  such  test  proce- 
dure. In  determining  the  amended  energy 
conservation  standard,  the  Secretary  shall 
measure,  pursuant  to  the  amended  test  pro- 
cediu«.  the  energy  efficiency  or  energy  use 
of  a  representative  sample  of  covered  prod- 
ucts that  minimally  comply  with  the  exist- 
ing standard.  The  average  of  such  energy  ef- 
ficiency or  energy  use  levels  determined 
under  the  amended  test  procedure  shall 
constitute  the  amended  energy  conservation 
standard  for  the  applicable  covered  prod- 
ucts. 

"(3)  Models  of  covered  products  In  use 
before  the  date  on  which  the  amended 
energy  conservation  standard  becomes  ef- 
fective (or  revisions  of  such  models  that 
come  into  use  after  such  date  and  have  the 
same  energy  efficiency  or  energy  use  char- 
acteristics) that  comply  with  the  energy 
conservation  standard  ^pUcable  to  such 
covered  products  on  the  day  before  such 
date  shall  be  deemed  to  comply  with  the 
amended  energy  conservation  standard. 

"(4)  The  Secretary's  authority  to  amend 
energy  conservation  standards  under  this 
subsection  shall  not  affect  the  Secretary's 
obligation  to  issue  final  rules  as  described  in 
section  325." 

SEC.  &.  ENERGY  CONSERVATION  STANDARDS. 

Section  325  of  the  Energy  Policy  and  Con- 
servation Act  (42  U.S.C.  6295)  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"ENERGY  CONSERVATION  STANDARDS 

"Sec.  325.  (a)  Purposes.- The  purposes  of 
this  section  are  to— 
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"(1)  provide  Federml  energ;  conservation 
■Undardi  appUoble  to  covered  products: 


"(S)  MithorlM  the  Secretary  to  prescribe 
"i«— »«»«H  or  new  energy  conservation  stand- 
afds  for  each  type  (or  class)  of  covered  prod- 
uct. 

"(b>  BiAHSoiM  roK  RmiGnAToas.  Rz- 
rrnxoBATOB-FfeiBna.  and  Fkhzers.— <1) 
Tbe  (dUowtnc  is  the  mayimiiin  energy  use 
allowed  in  kilowatt  hours  per  year  for  the 
foUowlnc  products  (other  than  those  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (2))  manufactured  on 
or  after  January  1.  liWO: 

Energy  Standards 
Equations 
"Retilserators  and  Refrig- 

erator-Freeaers         with 

manual  defrost 16.3  AV+ 316 

Reftlgerator-n^eesers — 

partial  automatic  defrost        21.8  AV+429 
Refrigerator-Flreexers— 
automatic  defrost 

with: 

Top  motmted  freeser 
without  Ice 23.5  AV  -(^  47 1 

Side  mounted  freezer 
without  ice 27.7  AV + 488 

Bottom  mounted  freezer 
without  ice 27.7  AV + 488 

Top  mounted  freeser 
with  through  the  door 
ice  service - 26.4  AV-i-535 

Side  mounted  freezer 
with  through  the  door 

ice 30.9  AV-t-547 

Upright  Fteezers  with: 

Manual  defrost 10.9  AV + 422 

Automatic  defrost 16.0  AV-t^623 

Chest    FKesers    and    aU 

oth«' freezers^ 14.8  AV-i-223 

"(3)  The  standards  described  in  paragraph 
(1)  do  not  apply  to  refrigerators  and  refrig- 
erator-freezers with  total  refrigerated 
vOlimie  exceeding  39  cubic  feet  or  freezers 
with  total  refMgerated  volume  exceeding  30 
euUc  feet. 

"(3XAX1)  The  Secretary  shaU  publish  a 
proposed  rule,  no  later  than  July  1, 1988,  to 
determine  if  the  standards  established  by 
paragraph  (1)  should  be  amended.  The  Sec- 
retary shall  publish  a  final  rule  no  later 
than  July  1,  1989,  which  shall  contain  such 
amendment,  if  any.  and  provide  that  the 
amendment  shall  tmAs  to  products  manu- 
faetuied  <m  or  after  January  1,  1993.  If  such 
a  final  rule  is  not  published  before  January 
1.  1990.  any  amendment  of  such  standards 
shall  apply  to  products  manufactured  on  or 
after  January  1.  1995.  Nothing  in  this  sub- 
aectlcm  provides  any  Justification  or  defense 
for  a  failure  by  the  Secretary  to  comply 
with  the  nondlacreUonary  duty  to  publish 
final  rules  by  the  dates  stated  in  this  para- 
graph. 

"(UXI)  If  the  Secretary  does  not  publish  a 
final  rule  before  January  1,  1990,  relating  to 
the  revislcm  of  the  energy  conservation 
standards  for  refrigerators,  refrigerator- 
frecMTS  and  freezers,  the  regulations  which 
established  standards  for  such  products  and 
were  promulgated  by  the  California  Energy 
Commtasion  on  December  14. 1984,  to  be  ef- 
fective January  1. 1993  (or  any  amendments 
to  such  standards  that  are  not  more  strin- 
gent than  the  standards  in  the  original  reg- 
ulations), shall  apply  in  California  to  such 
products,  effective  beginning  January  1, 
1993.  and  shall  not  be  preempted  after  such 
effecthre  date  by  any  energy  conservation 
standard  established  in  this  section  or  pre- 
scribed, on  or  after  January  1.  1990,  under 
this  section. 


"(11)  If  the  Secretary  does  not  publish  a 
final  rule  before  January  1,  1992,  relating  to 
the  revision  of  the  energy  conservation 
standards  for  refrigerators,  refrigerator- 
freeaers  and  freezers.  State  regulations 
whieti  apply  to  such  products  manufactured 
on  or  after  January  1,  1995,  shaU  apply  to 
such  products  until  the  effective  date  of  a 
rule  issued  under  this  section  with  respect 
to  such  products. 

"(B)  After  the  publication  of  a  final  rule 
under  subparagraph  (A),  the  Secretary  shall 
publish  a  final  rule  no  later  than  every  five 
years  after  the  date  of  publication  of  the 
previous  final  rule.  The  Secretary  shall  de- 
termine in  such  rule  whether  to  amend  the 
standards  in  effect  for  the  products  de- 
scribed In  paragraph  ( 1 ). 

"(C)  Any  amendment  prescribed  under 
subparagraph  (B)  shall  apply  to  products 
manufactured  after  a  date  which  is  five 
yeait  after— 

"(i)  the  effective  date  of  the  previous 
ameadment;  or 

"(il)  if  the  previous  final  rule  did  not 
amead  the  stuidards,  the  earliest  date  by 
whidi  the  previous  amendment  could  have 
been  effective: 

except  that  in  no  case  may  any  amended 
standard  apply  to  products  manufactured 
within  three  years  after  publication  of  the 
final  rule  establishing  such  amended  stand- 
ard. 

"(c)  Staitoaros  for  Room  Air  Condition- 
ers.—(1)  The  energy  efficiency  ratio  of 
room  air  conditioners  shall  be  not  less  than 
the  following  for  products  manufactured  on 
or  after  January  1,  1990: 

"Product  Class:  Ratio 

Without  Reverse  Cycle  and  With 
liOuvered  Sides: 

Less  than  6,000  Btu 8.0 

6,000  to  7,999  Btu 8.5 

8,000  to  13,999  Btu 9.0 

14,000  to  19.999  Btu 8.8 

20,000  and  more  Btu 8.2 

Without     Reverse     Cycle     and 
Without  Louvered  Sides: 

Less  than  6,000  Btu 8.0 

6,000  to  7,999  Btu 8.5 

8,000  to  13,999  Btu 8.5 

14,000  to  19.999  Btu 8.5 

20,000  and  more  Btu 8.2 

With  Reverse  Cycle  and  With 

Louvered  Sides 8.5 

With    Reverse    C::ycle,    Without 

Louvered  Sides 8.0 

"(3)(A)  The  Secretary  shaU  publish  a  final 
rule  no  later  than  January  1,  1992,  to  deter- 
mine If  the  standards  established  under 
paragraph  (1)  should  be  amended.  Such  rule 
shall  contain  such  amendment.  If  any,  and 
provide  that  the  amendment  shall  apply  to 
products  manufactured  on  or  after  January 
1,  19B5. 

"(B)  After  January  1,  1992,  the  Secretary 
shall  publish  a  final  rule  no  later  than  every 
five  years  after  the  date  of  publication  of  a 
previous  final  rule.  The  Secretary  shall  de- 
termine in  such  rule  whether  to  amend  the 
standards  in  effect  for  room  air  condition- 
ers. 

"(C)  Any  amendment  prescribed  under 
subparagraph  (B)  shall  apply  to  products 
manufactured  after  a  date  which  is  five 
yean  after— 

"(1)  the  effective  date  of  the  previous 
amendment;  or 

"(ti)  if  the  previous  final  rule  did  not 
amend  the  standards,  the  earliest  date  by 
which  a  previous  amendment  could  have 
been  effective; 


except  that  in  no  case  may  any  amended 
standard  apply  to  products  manufactured 
within  three  years  after  publication  of  the 
final  rule  establishing  such  amended  stand- 
ard. 

"(d)  Standards  for  C^entral  Ant  Condi- 
tioners Ajm  Hkat  Pnifps.— (1)  The  seasonal 
energy  efticiency  ratio  of  central  air  condi- 
tioners and  central  air  conditioning  heat 
pumps  shall  be  not  less  than  the  following: 

"(A)  Split  Systems:  10.0  for  products  man- 
ufactured on  or  after  January  1, 1992. 

"(B)  Single  Paclcage  Systems:  9.7  for  prod- 
ucts manufactured  on  or  after  January  1, 
1993. 

"(2)  The  heating  seasonal  performance 
factor  of  central  air  conditioning  heat 
pumps  shfell  be  not  less  than  the  following: 

"(A)  Spit  Systems:  6.8  for  products  manu- 
factured on  or  after  January  1, 1992. 

"(B)  Sinsle  Package  Systems:  6.6  for  prod- 
ucts manufactured  on  or  after  January  1, 
1993. 

"(3)(A)  The  Secretary  shall  publish  a  final 
rule  no  later  than  January  1,  1994,  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  standards  established 
under  paragraph  (1)  should  be  amended. 
Such  rule  shall  contain  such  amendment,  if 
any,  and  provide  that  the  amendment  shall 
apply  to  products  manufactured  on  or  after 
January  1,  1999.  The  Secretary  shall  pub- 
lish a  final  rule  no  later  than  January  1, 
1994.  to  determine  whether  the  standards 
established  under  paragraph  (2)  shall  be 
amended.  Such  rule  shall  contain  such 
amendment,  if  any,  and  provide  that  the 
amendment  shall  apply  to  products  manu- 
factured an  or  after  January  1,  2002. 

"(B)  The  Secretary  shall  publish  a  final 
rule  after  January  1, 1994,  and  no  later  than 
January  1,  2001,  to  determine  whether  the 
standards  in  effect  for  central  air  condition- 
ers and  central  air  conditioning  heat  pumps 
should  be  amended.  Such  rule  shall  provide 
that  any  amendment  shall  apply  to  prod- 
ucts manufactured  on  or  after  January  1, 
2006. 

"(C)  After  January  1,  2001,  the  Secretary 
shall  publish  a  final  rule— 

"(1)  no  earlier  than  five  years  and  no  later 
than  seven  years  after  the  date  of  publica- 
tion of  the  previous  final  rule;  or 

"(ii)  If  the  previous  final  rule  did  not 
amend  the  standards,  five  years  after  the 
date  of  publication  of  the  previous  final 
rule. 

The  Secretary  shall  determine  in  such  rule 
whether  to  amend  the  standards  in  effect 
for  such  products. 

"(D)  Standards  amended  pursuant  to  sub- 
paragraph (C)  shall  apply  only  to  products 
manufactured  after  a  date  which  is— 

"(i)  no  earlier  than  five  and  no  later  than 
seven  years  after  the  effective  date  of  the 
previous  amendment;  or 

"(ii)  if  the  previous  final  rule  did  not 
amend  the  standard,  five  years  after  the 
earliest  <)ate  by  which  a  previous  amend- 
ment could  have  become  effective; 
except  that  in  no  case  may  any  amended 
standard  apply  to  products  manufactured 
within  five  years  after  publication  of  the 
final  rule  prescribing  such  standard. 

"(e)  Standards  for  Water  Heaters;  Pool 
Heaters;  Direct  Heating  EoniPifENT.— ( 1 ) 
The  energy  factor  of  water  heaters  shall  be 
not  less  than  the  following  for  products 
manufactured  on  or  after  January  1, 1990: 


"(A)  Gas  Water 
Heater: 


"(B)  OU  Water 
Heater 


"(C)  Electric 
Water  Heater: 


.62-(.0019  X 
Rated  Storage 
Volume  in 
galloru) 

.59 -(.0019  X 
Rated  Storage 
Volume  in 
gallons) 

.95 -(.00132  X 
Rated  Storage 
in  gallons) 


"(2)  The  thermal  efficiency  of  pool  heat- 
ers manufactured  on  or  after  January  1, 
1990,  shall  not  be  less  than  78  percent. 

"(3)  The  efficiencies  of  gas  direct  heating 
equipment  manufactured  on  or  after  Janu- 
ary 1,  1990,  shall  be  not  less  than  the  follow- 
ing: 

"Wall 
Pan  type 
Up  to  42,000  Btu/hour.  73%  AFUE 

Over  42,000  Btu/hour ..  74%  AFUE 

Gravity  type 
Up  to  10,000  Btu/hour.  59%  AFUE 

Over  10,000  Btu/hour 
up    to    12,000    Btu/ 

hour 60%  AFUE 

Over  12,000  Btu/hour 
up    to    15,000    Btu/ 

hour 61%  AFUE 

Over  15,000  Btu/hour 
up    to    19,000    Btu/ 

hour 62%  AFUE 

Over  19,000  Btu/hoiu- 
up    to    27,000    Btu/ 

hour 63%  AFUE 

Over  27,000  Btu/hour 
up    to    46,000    Btu/ 

hour 64%  AFUE 

Over  46,000  Btu/hour ..  65%  AFUE 

"Floor 

Up  to  37,000  Btu/hour.  56%  AFUE 

Over  37,000  Btu/hour ..  57%  AFUE 

"Room 

Up  to  18,000  Btu/hour.  57%  AFUE 

Over  18,000  Btu/hour 
up    to    20,000    Btu/ 

hour 58%  AFUE 

Over  20.000  Btu/hour 
up    to    27.000    Btu/ 

hour 63%  AFUE 

Over  27,000  Btu/hour 

up    to    46,000    Btu/  

hour 64%  AFUE 

Over  46,000  Btu/hour ..  65%  AFUE 

"(4KA)  The  Secretary  shall  publish  final 
rules  no  later  than  January  1,  1992,  to  de- 
termine whether  the  standards  established 
by  paragTwhs  (1),  (2),  or  (3)  for  water  heat- 
ers, pool  heaters,  and  direct  heating  equip- 
ment should  be  amended.  Such  rule  shall 
provide  that  any  amendment  shall  apply  to 
products  manufactured  on  or  after  January 
1.  1995. 

"(B)  The  Secretary  shaU  publish  a  final 
rule  no  later  than  January  1,  2000,  to  deter- 
mine whether  standards  in  effect  for  such 
products  should  be  amended.  Such  rule 
shall  provide  that  any  such  amendment 
shall  apply  to  products  manufactured  on  or 
after  January  1, 2005. 

"(C)  After  January  1,  2000,  the  Secretary 
shall  publish  a  final  rule— 

"(1)  no  earlier  than  every  five  years  and  no 
later  than  every  ten  years  after  the  date  of 
publication  of  the  previous  final  rule;  or 

"(11)  if  the  previous  final  rule  did  not 
amend  the  standards,  five  years  after  the 
date  of  publication  of  the  previous  final 
rule. 


The  Secretary  shall  determine  in  such  rule 
whether  to  amend  the  standards  in  effect 
for  such  products. 

"(D)  Such  amended  standards  shall  only 
apply  to  products  manufactured  after  a  date 
which  is— 

"(i)  no  earlier  than  five  years  and  no  later 
than  ten  years  after  the  effective  date  of 
the  previous  amendment;  or 

"(ii)  If  the  previous  final  rule  did  not 
amend  the  standard,  five  years  after  the 
earliest  date  by  which  the  previous  amend- 
ment could  have  become  effective; 
except  that  in  no  case  may  any  amended 
standard  apply  to  products  manufactured 
within  five  years  after  publication  of  the 
final  rule  establishing  such  standard. 

"(f)  Standards  for  Furnaces.— ( 1 )  Fur- 
naces (other  than  furnaces  designed  solely 
for  installation  in  mobile  homes)  manufac- 
tured on  or  after  January  1,  1992,  shall  have 
an  annual  fuel  utilization  efficiency  of  not 
less  than  78  percent,  except  that— 

"(A)  boilers  (other  than  gas  steam  boUers) 
shall  have  an  annual  fuel  utilization  effi- 
ciency of  not  less  than  80  percent  and  gas 
steam  boilers  shall  have  an  annual  fuel  utili- 
zation efficiency  of  not  less  than  68  percent; 
and 

"(B)  the  Secretary  shall  prescribe  a  final 
rule  not  later  than  January  1,  1989,  estab- 
lishing an  energy  conservation  standard- 

"(1)  which  is  for  furnaces  (other  than  fur- 
naces designed  solely  for  installation  in 
mobile  homes)  having  an  input  of  less  than 
45,000  Btu  pwr  hour  and  manufactured  on 
or  after  January  1, 1992;  [andl 

"(ii)  which  provides  that  the  annual  fuel 
utilization  efficiency  of  such  furnaces  shall 
be  a  specific  percent  which  is  not  less  than 
71  percent  and  not  more  than  78  [percent.] 
percent;  and 

"(iiiJ  which  the  Secretary  determines  is 
TU3t  likely  to  result  in  a  significant  shift 
from  gas  heating  to  electric  resistance  heat- 
ing u)ith  respect  to  either  residential  con- 
struction or  furnace  replacement 

"(2)  Furnaces  which  are  designed  solely 
for  installation  in  mobUe  homes  and  which 
are  manufactured  on  or  after  September  1, 
1990,  shall  have  an  annual  fuel  utilization 
efficiency  of  not  less  than  75  percent. 

"(3KA)  The  Secretary  shall  publish  a  final 
rule  no  later  than  January  1,  1992,  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  standards  established  by 
paragraph  (2)  for  mobile  home  furnaces 
should  be  amended.  Such  rule  shall  provide 
that  any  amendment  shall  apply  to  prod- 
ucts manufactured  on  or  after  January  1, 
1994. 

"(B)  The  Secretary  shall  publish  a  final 
rule  no  later  than  January  1,  1994,  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  standards  established  by 
this  subsection  for  furnaces  (including 
mobile  home  furnaces)  should  be  amended. 
Such  rule  shall  provide  that  any  amend- 
ment shall  apply  to  products  manufactured 
on  or  after  January  1,  2002. 

"(C)  After  January  1,  1997,  and  before 
January  1,  2007,  the  Secretary  shall  publish 
a  final  rule  to  determine  whether  standards 
in  effect  for  such  products  should  be 
amended.  Such  rule  shall  contain  such 
amendment,  if  any,  and  provide  that  any 
amendment  shall  apply  to  products  manu- 
factured on  or  after  January  1,  2012. 

"(D)  After  the  publication  of  the  final 
rule  described  in  subparagraph  (C),  the  Sec- 
retary shall  publish  a  final  rule— 

"(i)  no  earlier  than  five  years  and  no  later 
than  ten  years  after  the  date  of  publication 
of  the  previous  final  rule;  or 

"(ii)  if  the  previous  final  rule  did  not 
amend  the  standards,  five  years  after  the 


date  of  publication  of  the  previous  final 
rule. 

The  Secretary  shall  determine  in  such  rule 
whether  to  amend  the  standards  in  effect 
for  such  products. 

"(E)  Standards  amended  pursuant  to  sub- 
paragraph (D)  shall  apply  only  to  products 
manufactured  after  a  date  which  is— 

"(i)  no  earlier  than  five  and  no  later  than 
ten  years  after  the  effective  date  of  the  pre- 
vious amendment;  or 

"(ii)  if  the  previous  final  rule  did  not 
amend  the  standard,  five  years  after  the 
earliest  date  by  which  the  previous  amend- 
ment could  have  become  effective; 
except  that  hi  no  case  may  any  amended 
standard  apply  to  products  manufactured 
within  five  years  after  pubUcation  of  the 
final  rule. 

"(g)  Standards  for  Dishwashers; 
C^lothes  Washers;  CXothes  Dryers. — (1) 
Dishwashers  manufactured  on  or  after  Jan- 
uary 1,  1988,  shall  be  equipped  with  an 
option  to  dry  without  heat. 

"(2)  All  rinse  cycles  of  clothes  washers 
shall  include  an  unheated  water  option,  but 
may  have  a  heated  water  rinse  option,  for 
products  manufactured  on  or  after  January 
1,  1988. 

"(3)  Oas  clothes  dryers  shall  not  be 
equipped  with  a  constant  burning  pilot  for 
products  manufactured  on  or  after  January 
1.  1988. 

"(4)(A)  The  Secretary  shall  publish  final 
rules  no  later  than  January  1,  1990,  to  de- 
termine if  the  standards  established  under 
this  subsection  for  products  described  in 
paragraphs  (1),  (2),  and  (3)  should  be 
amended.  Such  rules  shall  provide  that  any 
amendment  shall  apply  to  products  the 
manufacture  of  which  is  completed  on  or 
after  January  1,  1993. 

"(B)  After  January  1,  1990,  the  Secretary 
shall  publish  a  final  rule  no  later  than  every 
five  years  after  the  date  of  publication  of 
the  previous  final  rule.  The  Secretary  shall 
determine  in  such  rule  whether  to  amend 
the  standards  in  effect  for  such  products. 

"(C)  Any  such  amendment  shall  apply  to 
products  manufactured  after  a  date  which  is 
five  years  after— 

"(i)  the  effective  date  of  the  previous 
amendment;  or 

"(ii)  if  the  previous  final  rule  did  not 
amend  the  standard,  the  earliest  date  by 
which  a  previous  amendment  could  have 
been  in  effect; 

except  that  in  no  case  may  any  amended 
standard  apply  to  products  manufactured 
within  three  years  after  publication  of  the 
final  rule  establishing  such  standard. 

"(h)  Standards  for  Kitchen  Ranges  and 
Ovens.— (1)  Gas  kitchen  ranges  and  ovens 
having  an  electrical  supply  cord  shall  not  be 
equipped  with  a  constant  burning  pilot  for 
products  manufactured  on  or  after  January 
1,  1990. 

"(2>(A)  The  Secretary  shall  publish  a  final 
rule  no  later  than  January  1,  1992,  to  deter- 
mine if  the  standards  established  for  kitch- 
en ranges  and  ovens  in  this  subsection 
should  be  amended.  Such  rule  shall  contain 
such  amendment,  if  any,  and  provide  that 
the  amendment  shall  apply  to  products 
manufactured  on  or  after  January  1, 1995. 

"(B)  The  Secretary  shall  publish  a  final 
rule  no  later  than  January  1,  1997,  to  deter- 
mine whether  standards  in  effect  for  such 
products  should  be  amended.  Such  rule 
shall  apply  to  products  manufactured  on  or 
after  January  1,  2000. 

"(C)  After  January  1,  1997,  the  Secretary 
shall  publish  a  final  rule  no  later  than  every 
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On  ymn  after  the  date  of  pubUcation  of  a 
prerloaa  final  nila.  The  Secretary  shall  de- 
tcrntpe  tn  auch  rule  whether  to  amend  the 
■tandardi  in  effect  for  mich  product. 

"(D)  Any  amendment  prescribed  under 
■ublMtacraiib  (C)  shall  apply  to  products 
manutectured  after  a  date  which  is  five 
yean  after — 

"<i)  the  effective  date  of  the  previous 
amendment:  or 

"(U)  if  the  previous  final  rule  did  not 
amend  the  standard,  the  earliest  date  by 
which  a  previous  amendment  could  have 
been  in  effect— 

except  that  in  no  case  may  any  amended 
standard  apply  to  products  manufactured 
within  three  yean  after  publication  of  the 
final  rule  eBtabliahing  such  standard. 

"(1)  8TAIIOABOS  Foa  Othxk  Covebkd  Proiv 
Dcn.— (1)  The  Secretary  may  prescribe  an 
energy  oonaervatlon  standard  for  any  type 
(or  clan)  of  covered  products  of  a  type  spec- 
ified in  paragraph  (13)  of  secUon  322(a)  if 
the  requirements  of  subsections  (J)  and  (k) 
are  met  and  the  Secretary  determines 
that— 

"(A)  the  average  per  household  energy  use 
within  the  United  States  by  products  of 
such  type  (or  dan)  exceeded  150  Ulowatt- 
houn  (or  its  Btu  equivalent)  for  any  12- 
month  period  ending  before  such  determi- 
nation: 

"(B)  the  aggregate  household  energy  use 
within  the  United  States  by  products  of 
such  type  (or  clan)  exceeded  4,200.000,000 
kUowatt-houn  (or  its  Btu  equivalent)  for 
any  such  12-month  period: 

"(C)  substantial  Improvement  In  the 
energy  efficiency  of  products  of  such  type 
(or  clan)  is  technologically  feasible:  and 

"(D)  the  application  of  a  labeling  rule 
under  section  334  to  such  type  (or  class)  Is 
not  likely  to  be  sufficient  to  Induce  manu- 
facturen  to  produce,  and  consumers  and 
other  pcraons  to  purchase,  covered  products 
of  such  type  (or  clan)  which  achieve  the 
iwTtwiiiwi  energy  efficiency  which  is  tech- 
nologieally  feasible  and  economically  Justi- 
fied. 

"(3)  Any  new  or  amended  standard  for 
covered  products  of  a  type  specified  In  para- 
graph (13)  of  aectlcm  322(a)  shall  not  apply 
to  products  manufactured  within  five  years 
after  the  publication  of  a  final  rule  estab- 
Ushing  such  standard. 

"(3)  The  Secretary  may,  In  accordance 
with  sutaaections  (J)  and  (k),  prescribe  an 
energy  conservation  standard  for  television 
sets.  Any  such  standard  may  not  become  ef- 
fective with  respect  to  products  manufac- 
tured before  January  1. 1992. 

"(J)  CuTBUA  roK  PuBCKianiG  New  or 
AiOMBKD  SxAmABDS.— (1)  The  Secretary 
may  not  prescribe  any  amended  standard 
which  increases  the  maximum  allowable 
energy  use,  or  decreases  the  mtniiniim  re- 
quired  energy  efficiency,  of  a  covered  prod- 
uct. 

"(3XA)  Any  new  or  amended  energy  con- 
servation standard  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
tary undn  thla  section  for  any  type  (or 
dan)  of  covered  product  shall  be  designed 
to  achieve  the  m^ximiim  improvement  in 
energy  effidency  which  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines is  technologically  feasible  and  eco- 
nomlaally  Justified. 

"(BXl)  In  determining  whether  a  standard 
is  economically  Justified,  the  Secretary 
shall,  after  receiving  views  and  comments 
furnished  with  respect  to  the  proposed 
standard,  determine  whether  the  benefits  of 
the  standard  exceed  its  burdens  by,  to  the 
greatest  extent  practicable.  considerUig— 


"(I)  the  economic  Impact  of  the  standard 
on  the  manufacturers  and  on  the  consiuners 
of  the  products  subject  to  such  standard; 

"(II)  the  savings  in  operating  costs 
throughout  the  estimated  average  life  of 
the  covered  product  In  the  type  (or  class) 
compared  to  any  Increase  in  the  price  of,  or 
in  the  initial  charges  for,  or  maintenance 
expenses  of,  the  covered  products  which  are 
likely  to  result  from  the  imposition  of  the 
standard: 

"(III)  the  total  projected  amount  of 
energy  savings  likely  to  result  directly  from 
the  imposition  of  the  standard; 

"(IV)  any  lessening  of  the  utility  or  the 
performance  of  the  covered  products  likely 
to  result  from  the  Imposition  of  the  stand- 
ard; 

"(V)  the  impact  of  any  lessening  of  compe- 
tition, as  determined  in  writing  by  the  At- 
torney General,  that  is  likely  to  result  from 
the  imposition  of  the  standard; 

"(VI)  the  need  for  national  energy  conser- 
vation: and 

"(Vtl)  other  factors  the  Secretary  consid- 
ers relevant. 

"(11)  For  purposes  of  clause  (1)(V),  the  At- 
torney General  shall  make  a  determination 
of  the  impact.  If  any,  of  any  lessening  of 
competition  likely  to  result  from  such 
standard  and  shall  transmit  such  determina- 
tion, not  later  than  60  days  after  the  publi- 
cation of  a  proposed  rule  prescribing  or 
amending  an  energy  conservation  standard, 
in  writing  to  the  Secretary,  together  with  an 
analysis  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  such 
impaet.  Any  such  determination  and  analy- 
sis shall  be  published  by  the  Secretary  in 
the  Federal  Register. 

"(ill)  If  the  Secretary  finds  that  the  addi- 
tional cost  to  the  consumer  of  purchasing  a 
product  complying  with  an  energy  conserva- 
tion standard  level  will  be  less  than  three 
times  the  value  of  the  energy  savings  during 
the  ffrst  year  that  the  consumer  will  receive 
as  a  result  of  the  standard,  as  calculated 
under  the  applicable  test  procedure,  there 
shall  be  a  rebuttable  presumption  that  such 
stancferd  level  is  economically  Justified.  A 
deteitnlnatlon  by  the  Secretary  that  such 
criterion  is  not  met  shall  not  be  taken  Into 
consideration  In  the  Secretary's  determina- 
tion of  whether  a  standard  is  economically 
Justified. 

"(3)  The  Secretary  may  not  prescribe  an 
amended  or  new  standard  under  this  section 
for  a  type  (or  class)  of  covered  product  if— 

"(A)  for  products  other  than  dishwashers, 
clothes  washers,  clothes  dryers,  and  kitchen 
ranges  and  ovens,  a  test  procedure  has  not 
been  prescribed  pursuant  to  section  323 
with  respect  to  that  type  (or  class)  of  prod- 
uct; or 

"CB)  the  Secretary  determines,  by  nile, 
that  the  establishment  of  such  standard  will 
not  result  in  significant  conservation  of 
enerfy  or  that  the  establishment  of  such 
standard  is  not  technologically  feasible  or 
economically  Justified. 
For  purposes  of  section  327,  a  determiiuttion 
under  subparagraph  (B)  with  respect  to  any 
type  (or  class)  of  covered  products  shall 
have  the  same  effect  as  would  a  standard 
prescribed  for  such  type  (or  class). 

"(4)  The  Secretary  may  not  prescribe  an 
amended  or  new  standard  under  this  section 
If  the  Secretary  finds  (and  publishes  such 
finding)  that  Interested  persons  have  estab- 
lished by  a  preponderance  of  the  evidence 
that  the  standard  is  likely  to  result  In  the 
unavailability  in  the  United  States  In  any 
covered  product  type  (or  class)  of  perform- 
ance characteristics  (Including  reliability), 
features,  sizes,  capacities,  and  volumes  that 


are  substantially  the  same  as  those  general- 
ly availablt  in  the  United  SUtes  at  the  time 
of  the  Se«retary'8  finding.  The  failure  of 
some  typea  (or  classes)  to  meet  this  criterion 
shall  not  affect  the  Secretary's  determina- 
tion of  whether  to  prescribe  a  standard  for 
other  types  (or  classes). 

"(k)  PaocKDuax  roa  Prbscribhio  New  or 
Amkrdkd  SrAinMRDS.- Any  new  or  amended 
energy  coQservation  standard  shall  be  pre- 
scribed in  accordance  with  the  following 
procedure: 

"( 1 )  The  Secretary- 

"(A)  shall  publish  an  advance  notice  of 
proposed  rulemaking  which  specifies  the 
type  (or  clgn)  of  covered  products  to  which 
the  rule  may  apply; 

"(B)  shall  invite  Interested  persons  to 
submit,  within  60  days  after  the  date  of 
publication  of  such  advance  notice,  written 
presentations  of  data,  views,  and  arguments 
in  response  to  such  notice;  and 

"(C)  may  identify  proposed  or  amended 
standards  that  may  be  prescribed. 

"(2)  A  proposed  rule  which  prescribes  an 
amended  or  new  energy  conservation  stand- 
ard or  preacrlbes  no  amendment  or  no  new 
standarid  lor  a  type  (or  clan)  of  covered 
products  ^all  be  published  In  the  Federal 
Register,  fti  prescribing  any  such  proposed 
rule  with  respect  to  a  standard,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  determine  the  maximum  improve- 
ment In  energy  efficiency  or  rnnTimiim  re- 
duction in  energy  use  that  is  technologically 
feasible  for  each  type  (or  clan)  of  covered 
products.  K  such  standard  is  not  designed  to 
achieve  sueh  effidency  or  use,  the  Secretary 
shaU  state  in  the  proposed  rule  the  reasons 
therefor. 

"(3)  After  the  publication  of  such  pro- 
posed rulemaking,  the  Secretary  shall,  In  ac- 
cordance with  section  336.  afford  interested 
persons  an  opportunity,  during  a  period  of 
not  len  tlUn  60  days,  to  present  oral  and 
written  comments  (including  an  opportunity 
to  question  those  who  make  such  presenta- 
tions, as  arovlded  in  such  section)  on  mat- 
ters relating  to  such  proposed  rule,  includ- 
ing- 

"(A)  wlKther  the  standard  to  be  pre- 
scribed is  economically  Justified  (talcing  into 
account  thoee  factors  which  the  Secretary 
must  consider  under  subsection  (JK2))  or 
will  result  In  the  effects  described  in  subsec- 
tion (JK4): 

"(B)  whether  the  standard  will  achieve 
the  maximum  Improvement  in  energy  effi- 
ciency which  is  technologically  feasible; 

"(C)  if  the  standard  will  not  achieve  such 
improvement,  whether  the  reasons  for  not 
achieving  such  Improvement  are  adequate; 
and 

"(D)  whether  such  rule  should  prescribe  a 
level  of  ehergy  use  or  efficiency  which  is 
higher  or  lower  than  that  which  would  oth- 
erwise apply  in  the  case  of  any  group  of 
products  Within  the  type  (or  clan)  that  will 
be  subject  to  such  standard. 

"(4)  A  final  rule  prescribing  an  amended 
or  new  energy  conservation  standard  or  pre- 
scribing no  amended  or  new  standard  for  a 
type  (or  dan)  of  covered  products  shall  be 
published  as  soon  as  is  practicable,  but  not 
less  than  90  days,  after  publication  of  the 
proposed  rule  In  the  Federal  Register. 

"(1)  Special  Rttlb  for  CIkrtaim  Types  or 
Classes  or  Products.— (1)  A  rule  prescrib- 
ing an  energy  conservation  standard  for  a 
type  (or  clan)  of  covered  products  shall 
specify  a  level  of  energy  use  or  efficiency 
higher  or  lower  than  that  which  applies  (or 
would  apply)  for  such  type  (or  clan)  for  any 
group  of  covered  products  which  have  the 
same  function  or  intended  use,  if  the  Secre- 
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tary  determines  that  covered  products 
wlthtn  such  group— 

"(A)  consiune  a  different  iLlnd  of  energy 
from  that  consumed  by  other  covered  prod- 
ucts within  such  type  (or  clan);  or 

"(B>  have  a  capacity  or  other  perform- 
ance-related feature  which  other  products 
within  such  type  (or  clan)  do  not  have  and 
such  feature  Justifies  a  higher  or  lower 
standard  from  that  which  applies  (or  wUl 
apply)  to  other  products  within  such  tjrpe 
(or  clan). 

In  making  a  determination  under  this  para- 
graph concerning  whether  a  performance- 
related  feature  Justifies  the  establishment 
of  a  higher  or  lower  standard,  the  Secretary 
shall  consider  such  factors  as  the  utility  to 
the  consumer  of  such  a  feature,  and  such 
other  factors  as  the  Secretary  deems  appro- 
priate. 

"(2)  Any  rule  prescribing  a  higher  or 
lower  level  of  energy  use  or  efficiency  under 
paragraph  (1)  shall  Include  an  explanation 
of  the  basis  on  which  such  higher  or  lower 
level  was  established. 

"(m)  Inclusion  in  Standards  or  Test  Pro- 
cedures AND  Other  Requirements.- Any 
new  or  amended  energy  conservation  stand- 
ard prescribed  under  this  section  shall  In- 
clude, where  applicable,  test  procedures  pre- 
scribed in  accordance  with  section  323  Bind 
may  Include  any  requirement  which  the 
Secretary  determines  is  necessary  to  anure 
that  each  covered  product  to  which  such 
standard  applies  meets  the  required  mini- 
mum level  of  energy  efficiency  or  maximum 
quantity  of  energy  use  specified  in  such 
standard. 

"(n)  Determination  op  Compliance  With 
Standards.— Compliance  with,  and  perform- 
ance under,  the  energy  conservation  stand- 
ards (except  for  design  standards  authorized 
by  this  part)  established  in,  or  prescribed 
under,  this  section  shall  be  determined 
using  the  test  procedures  and  corresponding 
compliance  criteria  prescribed  under  section 
323. 

"(o)  Small  Manufacturer  Exemption.— 
(1)  Subject  to  paragraph  (2),  the  Secretary 
may,  on  application  of  any  manufacturer, 
exempt  such  manufacturer  from  all  or  part 
of  the  requirements  of  any  energy  conserva- 
tion standard  established  in  or  prescribed 
under  this  section  for  any  period  not  longer 
than  the  24-month  period  beginning  on  the 
date  such  rule  becomes  effective,  if  the  Sec- 
retary finds  that  the  annual  gron  revenues 
of  such  manufacturer  from  all  its  operations 
(including  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  cov- 
ered products)  does  not  exceed  $8,000,000 
for  the  12-month  period  preceding  the  date 
of  the  application.  In  making  such  finding 
with  resi>ect  to  any  manufacturer,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  take  into  account  the  annual 
gron  revenues  of  any  other  person  who  con- 
trols, is  controlled  by,  or  is  under  common 
control  with,  such  manufacturer. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  may  not  exercise  the 
authority  granted  under  paragraph  (1)  with 
respect  to  any  type  (or  class)  of  covered 
product  subject  to  an  energy  conservation 
standard  under  this  section  unlen  the  Sec- 
retary makes  a  finding,  after  obtaining  the 
written  views  of  the  Attorney  General,  that 
a  failure  to  allow  an  exemption  under  para- 
graph (1)  would  likely  result  in  a  lessening 
of  competition.". 

SEC  (.  RBQUIRKMENTS  OF  MANUFACTURERS. 

Section  326(d)  of  the  Energy  Policy  and 
Conservation  Act  (42  U.S.C.  6296(d))  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(d)  Information  Requirements.— ( 1 )  For 
purposes  of  carrying  out  this  part,  the  Sec- 
retary may  require,  under  this  part  or  other 


provision  of  law  administered  by  the  Secre- 
tary, each  manufacturer  of  a  covered  prod- 
uct to  submit  information  or  reports  to  the 
Secretary  with  respect  to  energy  effidency 
or  energy  use  of  such  covered  product  and 
the  economic  Impact  of  any  proposed 
energy  conservation  standard,  as  the  Secre- 
tary determines  may  be  necessary  to  estab- 
lish and  revise  test  procedures,  labeling 
rules,  and  energy  conservation  standards  for 
such  product  and  to  insure  compliance  with 
the  requirements  of  this  part.  In  making 
any  determination  under  this  paragraph, 
the  Secretary  shall  consider  existing  public 
sources  of  information,  including  nationally 
recognized  certification  programs  of  trade 
associations. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  shall  exercise  author- 
ity under  this  section  in  a  manner  designed 
to  minimize  unnecessary  burdens  on  manu- 
facturers of  covered  products. 

"(3)  The  provisions  of  section  IKd)  of  the 
Energy  Supply  and  Environmental  Coordi- 
nation Act  of  1974  shall  apply  with  respect 
to  Information  obtained  under  this  subsec- 
tion to  the  same  extent  and  in  the  same 
manner  as  they  apply  with  respect  to 
energy  Information  obtained  under  section 
11  of  such  Act.". 

SEC.  7.  EFFECT  ON  OTHER  LAW. 

Section  327  of  the  Eiiergy  Policy  and  Con- 
servation Act  (42  UJS.C.  6297)  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"EFFECT  ON  OTHER  LAW 

"Sec.  327.  (a)  Preemption  op  Testing  and 
IjABeling  Requirements. — (1)  Effective  on 
the  date  of  enactment  of  the  National  Ap- 
pliance Energy  Conservation  Act  of  1986, 
this  part  supersedes  any  State  regulation  in- 
sofar as  such  State  regulation  provides  at 
any  time  for  the  disclosure  of  information 
with  respect  to  any  measure  of  energy  con- 
sumption of  any  covered  product  If— 

"(A)  such  State  regulation  requires  testing 
or  the  use  of  any  measure  of  energy  con- 
sumption or  energy  descriptor  In  any 
manner  other  than  that  provided  under  sec- 
tion 323;  or 

"(B)  such  State  regulation  requires  disclo- 
sure of  information  with  respect  to  the 
energy  use  or  energy  efficiency  of  any  cov- 
ered product  other  than  information  re- 
quired under  section  324. 

"(2)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
'State  regiilatlon'  means  a  law,  regulation, 
or  other  requirement  of  a  State  or  Its  politi- 
cal subdivisions. 

"(b)  General  Rule  op  F>REEMPnoN  por 
Energy  Conservation  Standards  Before 
Federal  Standard  Becomes  Effective  for  a 
Product.— Effective  on  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  the  National  Appliance  Energy 
Conservation  Act  of  1986  and  ending  on  the 
effective  date  of  an  energy  conservation 
standard  established  under  section  325  for 
any  covered  product,  no  State  regulation,  or 
revision  thereof,  concerning  the  energy  effi- 
ciency or  energy  use  of  the  covered  product 
shall  be  effective  with  respect  to  such  cov- 
ered product,  unlen  the  State  regulation  or 
revision— 

"(1)  was  prescribed  or  enacted  before  Jan- 
uary 8,  1987,  and  is  applicable  to  products 
before  January  3, 1988; 

"(2)  is  a  State  procurement  regulation  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (e); 

"(3)  is  a  regulation  described  in  subsection 
(f)(1)  or  is  prescribed  or  enacted  in  a  build- 
ing code  for  new  construction  described  In 
subsection  (f  K2): 

"(4)  is  a  regulation  prohibiting  the  use  In 
pool  heaters  of  a  constant  burning  pilot; 


"(5)  is  a  regulation  described  in  subsection 
(dXSKB)  for  which  a  waiver  has  been  grant- 
ed under  subsection  (d);  or 

"(6)  is  a  regulation  effective  on  or  after 
January  1.  1992,  concerning  the  energy  effi- 
ciency or  energy  use  of  television  sets. 

"(c)  General  Rule  op  Preemption  for 
Energy  Conservation  Standards  Weien 
Federal  Standard  Becomes  Epfxctive  for  a 
Product.— Except  as  provided  In  section 
325(b)(3KAKU)  and  effective  on  the  effec- 
tive date  of  an  energy  conservation  standard 
established  in  or  prescribed  imder  section 
325  for  any  covered  product,  no  State  regu- 
lation concerning  the  energy  effidency  or 
energy  use  of  such  covered  product  shall  be 
effective  with  respect  to  such  product 
unless  the  regulation— 

"(1)  is  a  regulation  described  in  paragraph 
(2)  or  (4)  of  subsection  (b); 

"(2)  is  a  regulation  which  has  been  grant- 
ed a  waiver  under  subsection  (d);  or 

"(3)  Is  in  a  building  cude  for  new  construc- 
tion ijescribed  m  subsection  (fX3>. 

"(d)  Waiver  op  Federal  Prxemptior.- 
(IX A)  Any  State  with  a  SUte  regulation 
which  provides  for  any  energy  conservation 
standard  or  other  requirement  with  respect 
to  energy  use  or  energy  efficiency  for  any 
type  (or  clan)  of  covered  product  for  which 
there  is  a  Federal  energy  conservation 
standard  under  section  325  may  fUe  a  peti- 
tion with  the  Secretary  requesting  a  rule 
that  such  State  regulation  become  effective 
with  respect  to  such  covered  product. 

"(B)  Subject  to  paragraphs  (2)  through 
(5),  the  Secretary  shall,  within  the  period 
described  in  paragraph  (2)  and  after  consid- 
eration of  the  petition  and  the  comments  of 
interested  persons,  prescribe  such  rule  if  the 
Secretary  finds  (and  publishes  such  finding) 
that  the  State  has  established  by  a  prepon- 
derance of  the  evidence  that  such  State  reg- 
ulation is  needed  to  meet  unusual  and  c»m- 
pelUng  State  or  local  energy  interests. 

"(C)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
term  'unusual  and  compelling  State  or  local 
energy  Interests'  means  interests  which— 

"(i)  are  substantially  different  In  nature 
or  magnitude  than  those  prevailing  in  the 
United  States  generally;  and 

"(11)  are  such  that  the  costa,  benefits,  bur- 
dens, and  reliability  of  energy  savings  re- 
sulting from  the  State  regiilatlon  make  such 
regulation  preferable  or  necessary  when 
measured  against  the  costs,  benefits,  bur- 
dens, and  reliability  of  alternative  ap- 
proaches to  energy  savings  or  production. 
Including  reliance  on  reasonably  predictable 
market-induced  Improvements  in  efficiency 
of  all  products  subject  to  the  State  regula- 
tion. 

The  factors  described  in  clause  (ii)  shall  be 
evaluated  within  the  context  of  the  State's 
energy  plan  and  forecast. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  shall  give  notice  of  any 
petition  filed  under  paragraph  (IXA)  and 
afford  Interested  persons  a  reasonable  op- 
portunity to  make  written  comments,  in- 
cluding rebuttal  comments,  thereon.  The 
Secretary  shall,  within  the  6-month  period 
beginning  on  the  date  on  which  any  such 
petition  is  filed,  deny  such  petition  or  pre- 
scribe the  requested  rule,  except  that  the 
Secretary  may  publish  a  notice  in  the  Fed- 
eral Register  extending  such  period  to  a 
date  certain  but  no  longer  than  one  year 
after  the  date  on  which  the  petition  was 
filed.  Such  notice  shall  Include  the  reasons 
for  delay.  In  the  case  of  any  denial  of  a  peti- 
tion under  this  subsection,  the  Secretary 
shaU  publish  in  the  Federal  Register  notice 
of.  and  the  reasons  for,  such  denial. 
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"(S)  The  SecreUry  may  not  prescribe  a 
rule  under  this  culieecUon  U  the  Secretary 
flndi  (and  puldiBbea  nich  flndlns)  that  In- 
terHted  penoos  have  established,  by  a  pre- 
ponderance of  the  evidence,  that  such  State 
regulatkm  will  slgnlflcantly  burden  manu- 
faeturlnc  marketlnc,  distribution,  sale,  or 
aervicinc  of  the  covered  product  on  a  na- 
tional baaii.  In  determining  whether  to 
make  such  findlnc.  the  Secretary  shall 
evaluate  all  relevant  factors,  Indudlzig— 

"(A)  the  extent  to  which  the  State  regula- 
tion wfU  Increase  manufacturing  or  distribu- 
tion ooata  of  manufacturers,  distributors, 
and  others: 

"(B)  the  extent  to  which  the  State  regula- 
tion wOl  disadvantage  smaller  manufactur- 
en.  distributors,  or  dealers  or  lessen  compe- 
tition in  the  sale  of  the  covered  product  In 
the  State: 

"(C)  the  extent  to  which  the  SUte  regula- 
tion would  cause  a  burden  to  manufacturers 
to  redesign  azHl  produce  the  covered  product 
tyi>e  (or  daas),  taUng  Into  consideration  the 
extent  to  which  the  regulation  would  result 
in  a  reduction— 

"(1)  in  the  current  models,  or  in  the  pro- 
jected availability  of  models,  that  could  be 
shiived  on  the  effective  date  of  the  regula- 
tion to  the  State  and  within  the  United 
States;  or 

"(U)  in  the  current  or  projected  sales 
volume  of  the  covered  product  type  (or 
class)  in  the  State  and  the  United  Stetes: 
and 

"(D>  the  extent  to  which  the  State  regula- 
tkm is  likely  to  contribute  significantly  to  a 
proliferation  of  State  appliance  efficiency 
requirements  and  the  cumulative  impact 
such  requirements  would  have. 

"(4)  The  Secretary  may  not  prescribe  a 
rule  under  this  subsection  if  the  Secretary 
finds  (and  publishes  such  finding)  that  in- 
terested persons  have  established,  by  a  pre- 
ponderance of  the  evidence,  that  the  State 
regulation  is  likely  to  result  in  the  unavail- 
ability in  the  State  of  any  covered  product 
type  (or  class)  of  performance  characteris- 
tics (including  reliability),  features,  sizes,  ca- 
pacities, and  volumes  that  are  substantially 
the  same  as  those  generally  available  in  the 
State  at  the  time  of  the  Secretary's  finding, 
except  that  the  faOure  of  some  classes  (or 
types)  to  meet  this  criterion  shall  not  affect 
the  Secretary's  determination  of  whether  to 
prescribe  a  rule  for  other  classes  (or  types). 

"(5)  No  final  rule  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
tary under  this  subsection  may— 

"(A)  permit  any  State  regulation  to 
become  effective  with  respect  to  any  cov- 
ered product  manufactured  within  three 
years  after  such  rule  is  published  In  the 
Federal  Register  or  within  five  years  if  the 
Secretary  finds  that  such  additional  time  is 
necessary  due  to  the  substantial  burdens  of 
retooling,  redesign,  or  distribution  needed  to 
comply  with  the  State  regulation:  or 

"(B)  become  effective  with  respect  to  a 
covered  product  manufactured  before  the 
earliest  poarible  effective  date  specified  in 
sectiim  33S  for  the  initial  amendment  of  the 
energy  conservation  standard  established  in 
such  section  for  the  covered  product;  except 
that  such  rule  may  become  effective  before 
such  date  if  the  Secretary  finds  (and  pub- 
lishes such  finding)  that.  In  addition  to  the 
other  reouirements  of  this  subsection  the 
State  has  established,  by  a  preponderance 
of  the  evidence,  that— 

"(i)  an  energy  emergency  condition  exists 
within  the  State  which- 

"(I)  imperila  the  health,  safety,  and  wel- 
fare of  its  residents  because  of  the  inability 
of  the  SUte  or  utilities  within  the  SUte  to 


provide  adequate  quantities  of  gas  or  elec- 
tric energy  to  its  residents  at  less  than  pro- 
hibitive costs;  and 

"(II)  cannot  be  substantially  alleviated  by 
the  iaaporUtlon  of  energy  or  the  use  of 
intenaonnectlon  agreements;  and 

"(ii)  the  State  regulation  is  necessary  to 
alleviate  substantially  such  condition. 

"(6)  In  any  case  in  which  a  SUte  is  issued 
a  rule  under  paragraph  ( 1 )  with  respect  to  a 
covered  product  and  subsequently  a  Federal 
energy  conservation  standard  concerning 
such  product  is  amended  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 325,  any  person  subject  to  such  SUte 
regulation  may  file  a  petition  with  the  Sec- 
retary requesting  the  Secretary  to  withdraw 
the  rule  issued  under  paragraph  ( 1 )  with  re- 
spect to  such  product  in  such  SUte.  The 
Secretary  shall  consider  such  petition  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  requirements  of  para- 
graplK  (1).  (3).  and  (4),  except  that  the 
burden  shall  be  on  the  petitioner  to  show  by 
a  preponderance  of  the  evidence  that  the 
rule  received  by  the  SUte  under  paragraph 
(1)  should  be  withdrawn  as  a  result  of  the 
amendment  to  the  Federal  standard.  If  the 
Secretary  determines  that  the  petitioner 
has  shown  that  the  rule  issued  by  the  SUte 
should  be  so  withdrawn,  the  Secretary  shall 
withdraw  it. 

"(e)    EXCKPTION    FOR    CERTAIN    StATK    PrO- 

CTTRXUEirr  Stahdabos.— Any  SUte  regulation 
which  sets  forth  procurement  standards  for 
a  SUte  (or  political  subdivision  thereof) 
shall  not  be  superseded  by  the  provisions  of 
this  part  if  such  standards  are  more  strin- 
gent than  the  corresponding  Federal  energy 
conservation  standards. 

"(f)  Exception  for  (Certain  Bttiloing 
Code  Requirements.— ( 1)  A  regulation  or 
other  requirement  enacted  or  prescribed 
before  January  8,  1987,  that  is  contained  in 
a  State  or  local  buUding  code  for  new  con- 
struction concerning  the  energy  efficiency 
or  energy  use  of  a  covered  product  is  not  su- 
perseded by  this  part  until  the  effective 
date  of  the  energy  conservation  standard  es- 
Ublished  in  or  prescribed  under  section  325 
for  such  covered  product. 

"(2)  A  regulation  or  other  requirement,  or 
revision  thereof,  enacted  or  prescribed  on  or 
after  January  8.  1987,  that  Is  contained  in  a 
SUte  or  local  building  code  for  new  con- 
struction concerning  the  energy  efficiency 
or  energy  use  of  a  covered  product  is  not  su- 
perseded by  this  part  until  the  effective 
date  sf  the  energy  conservation  standard  es- 
UblMied  In  or  prescribed  under  section  325 
for  such  covered  product  if  the  code  does 
not  require  that  the  energy  efficiency  of 
such  covered  product  exceed— 

"(A)  the  applicable  minimum  efficiency 
requirement  in  a  national  voluntary  consen- 
sus standard;  or 

"(B)  the  miniTniim  energy  efficiency  level 
in  a  regulation  or  other  requirement  of  the 
SUU  meeting  the  requirements  of  subsec- 
tions (bKl)  or  (b)(5), 
whichever  is  higher. 

"(3)  Effective  on  the  effective  date  of  an 
energy  conservation  standard  for  a  covered^ 
product  esUbllshed  in  or  prescribed  under 
section  325,  a  regulation  or  other  require- 
ment contained  in  a  SUte  or  local  building 
code  for  new  construction  concerning  the 
energy  efficiency  or  energy  use  of  such  cov- 
ered product  is  not  superseded  by  this  part 
if  the  code  complies  with  all  of  the  follow- 
ing requirements: 

"(A)  The  code  permits  a  builder  to  meet 
an  energy  consumption  or  conservation  ob- 
jective for  a  building  by  selecting  items 
whose  combined  energy  efficiencies  meet 
the  objective. 


"(B)  The  code  does  not  require  that  the 
covered  product  have  an  energy  efficiency 
exceeding  the  applicable  energy  conserva- 
tion standgrd  established  in  or  prescribed 
under  section  335,  except  that  the  required 
efficiency  may  exceed  such  standard  up  to 
the  level  required  by  a  regulation  of  that 
SUte  for  which  the  Secretary  has  issued  a 
rule  granting  a  waiver  under  subsection  (d). 

"(C)  The  credit  to  the  energy  consump- 
tion or  (»nservaUon  objective  allowed  by 
the  code  (or  installing  covered  products 
having  energy  efficiencies  exceeding  such 
energy  conservation  standard  established  in 
or  prescribed  under  section  335  or  the  effi- 
ciency leveA  required  in  a  SUte  regulation 
referred  to  in  subparagraph  (B)  is  on  a  one- 
for-one  equivalent  energy  use  [basis.  J  or 
equivalent  cost  basis. 

"(D)  If  the  code  uses  one  or  more  baseline 
building  dcBlgns  against  which  all  submitted 
building  designs  are  to  be  evaluated  and 
such  baseline  building  designs  contain  a  cov- 
ered product  subject  to  an  energy  conserva- 
tion standard  esUbllshed  in  or  prescribed 
under  section  325,  the  baseline  building  de- 
signs are  based  on  the  efficiency  level  for 
such  covered  product  which  meeU  but  does 
not  exceed  such  standard  or  the  efficiency 
level  required  by  a  regulation  of  that  SUte 
for  which  the  Secretary  has  issued  a  rule 
granting  a  waiver  under  subsection  (d>. 

"(E)  If  the  code  seU  forth  one  or  more  op- 
tional combinations  of  items  which  meet 
the  energy  consumption  or  conservation  ob- 
jective, for  every  combination  which  In- 
cludes a  covered  product  the  efficiency  of 
which  exceeds  either  standard  or  level  re- 
ferred to  in  subparagraph  (D),  there  also 
shall  be  at  least  one  combination  which  In- 
cludes such  covered  product  the  efficiency 
of  which  does  not  exceed  such  standard  or 
level  by  m^re  than  5  percent,  except  that  at 
least  one  combination  shall  Include  such 
covered  product  the  efficiency  of  which 
meets  but  does  not  exceed  such  standard. 

"(F)  The  energy  consumption  or  conserva- 
tion objective  is  specified  in  terms  of  an  esti- 
mated total  consumption  of  energy  (which 
may  be  calculated  from  energy  loss-  or  gain- 
based  codes)  utilizing  an  equivalent  amount 
of  energy  (which  may  be  specified  in  units 
of  energy  or  its  equivalent  cost). 

"(G)  The  estimated  energy  use  of  any  cov- 
ered product  permitted  or  required  in  the 
code,  or  used  in  calculating  the  objective,  is 
determined  using  the  applicable  test  proce- 
dures prescribed  under  section  323,  except 
that  the  CUte  may  permit  the  estimated 
energy  usa  calculation  to  be  adjusted  to  re- 
flect the  conditions  of  the  areas  where  the 
code  is  being  applied  If  such  adjustment  is 
based  on  the  use  of  the  applicable  test  pro- 
cedures prescribed  under  section  323  or 
other  techsilcaUy  accurate  documented  pro- 
cedure. 

"(4KA)  Subject  to  subparagraph  (B),  a 
SUte  or  local  government  is  not  required  to 
submit  a  petition  to  the  Secretary  in  order 
to  enforce  or  apply  its  building  code  or  to 
establish  that  the  code  meets  the  conditions 
set  forth  in  this  subsection. 

"(B)  If  a  building  code  requires  the  Instal- 
lation of  oovered  producU  with  efficiencies 
exceeding  both  the  applicable  Federal 
standard  esUbllshed  In  or  prescribed  under 
section  32S  and  the  applicable  standard  of 
such  SUte,  If  any,  that  has  been  granted  a 
waiver  under  subsection  (d),  such  require- 
ment of  the  buUdlng  code  shall  not  be  appli- 
cable unless  the  Secretary  has  granted  a 
waiver  for  such  requirement  under  subsec- 
tion (d). 


"(g)  No  Waiwahty.— Any  disclosure  with 
respect  to  energy  use,  energy  efficiency,  or 
estimated  annual  operating  cost  which  is  re- 
quired to  be  made  under  the  provisions  of 
this  part  shall  not  create  an  express  or  im- 
plied warranty  under  SUte  or  Federal  law 
that  such  energy  efficiency  will  be  achieved 
or  that  such  energy  use  or  estimated  annual 
operating  cost  will  not  be  exceeded  under 
conditions  of  actual  use.". 
SEC.  g.  cmzEN  surrs. 

Section  335(a)  of  the  Energy  Policy  and 
Conservation  Act  (42  U.S.C.  6305)  is  amend- 
ed— 

( 1)  by  striking  out  "or"  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph ( 1 ); 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (2)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
";  or"; 

(3)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (2)  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(3)  the  Secretary  in  any  case  in  which 
there  is  an  alleged  failure  of  the  Secretary 
to  comply  with  a  nondiscretionary  duty  to 
issue  a  proposed  or  final  rule  according  to 
the  schedules  set  forth  in  section  325.";  and 

(4)  by  adding  after  the  last  sentence  the 
following: 

"The  courts  shall  advance  on  the  docket, 
and  expedite  the  disposition  of,  tdl  causes 
fUed  therein  pursuant  to  paragraph  (3)  of 
this  subsection.  If  the  court  finds  that  the 
Secretary  has  failed  to  comply  with  a  dead- 
line esUbllshed  in  section  325,  the  court 
shall  have  jurisdiction  to  order  appropriate 
relief,  including  relief  that  will  ensure  the 
Secretary's  compliance  with  future  dead- 
lines for  the  same  covered  product.". 

SEC.  ».   ADMIMSTRATIVE  REVIEW  AND  JUDICIAL 
REVIEW. 

Section  336  of  the  Energy  Policy  and  Con- 
servation Act  (42  U.S.C.  6306)  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"ADMINISTRATIVE  PROCEDURE  AND  JUDICIAL 
REVIEW 

"Sec.  336.  (aKl)  In  addition  to  the  require- 
ments of  section  553  of  title  5,  United  SUtes 
Code,  rules  prescribed  under  section  323. 
324,  325,  327,  or  328  of  this  part  shall  afford 
Interested  persons  an  opportunity  to 
present  written  and  oral  daU,  views,  and  ar- 
guments with  respect  to  any  proposed  rule. 

"(2)  In  the  case  of  a  rule  prescribed  under 
section  325,  the  Secretary  shaU,  by  means  of 
conferences  or  other  informal  procedures, 
afford  any  interested  person  an  opportunity 
to  question— 

"(A)  other  interested  persons  who  have 
made  oral  presenUtions;  and 

"(B)  employees  of  the  United  SUtes  who 
have  made  written  or  oral  presenUtions 
with  respect  to  disputed  issues  of  material 
fact. 

Such  opportunity  shall  be  afforded  to  the 
extent  the  Secretary  determines  that  ques- 
tioning pursuant  to  such  procedures  is  likely 
to  result  in  a  more  timely  and  effective  reso- 
lution of  such  issues. 

"(3)  A  transcript  shall  be  kept  of  any  oral 
presenUtions  made  under  this  subsection. 

"(bKl)  Any  person  who  will  be  adversely 
affected  by  a  rule  prescribed  under  section 
323,  324,  or  325  may,  at  any  time  within  60 
days  after  the  date  on  which  such  rule  is 
prescribed,  file  a  petition  with  the  United 
SUtes  court  of  appeals  for  the  circuit  in 
which  such  person  resides  or  has  his  princi- 
pal place  of  business,  for  judicial  review  of 
such  rule.  A  copy  of  the  petition  shall  be 
transmitted  by  the  clerk  of  the  court  to  the 
agency  which  prescribed  the  rule.  Such 
agency  shall  file  in  the  court  the  written 
submissions  to,  and  transcript  of,  the  pro- 


ceedings on  which  the  rule  was  based,  as 
provided  in  section  2112  of  titie  28.  United 
SUtes  Code. 

"(2)  Upon  the  fUing  of  the  petition  re- 
ferred to  in  paragraph  (1),  the  court  shall 
have  Jurisdiction  to  review  the  rule  in  ac- 
cordance with  chapter  7  of  tiUe  5.  United 
SUtes  Code,  and  to  grant  appropriate  relief 
as  provided  in  such  chapter.  No  rule  under 
section  323,  324,  or  325  may  be  affirmed 
unless  supported  by  substantial  evidence. 

"(3)  The  Judgment  of  the  court  affirming 
or  setting  aside,  in  whole  or  in  part,  any 
such  rule  shall  be  final,  subject  to  review  by 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  SUtes 
upon  certiorari  or  certification  as  provided 
in  section  1254  of  title  28,  United  SUtes 
Code. 

"(4)  The  remedies  provided  for  in  this  sub- 
section shall  be  in  addition  to,  and  not  in 
substitution  for,  any  other  remedies  provid- 
ed by  law. 

"(5)  The  procedures  applicable  under  this 
part  shall  not— 

"(A)  be  considered  to  be  modified  or  af- 
fected by  any  other  provision  of  law  unless 
such  other  provision  specifically  amends 
this  part  (or  provisions  of  law  cited  herein); 
or 

"(B)  be  considered  to  be  superseded  by 
any  other  provision  of  law  unless  such  other 
provision  does  so  in  specific  terms  by  refer- 
ring to  this  part  and  declaring  that  such 
provision  supersedes,  in  whole  or  in  part, 
the  procedures  of  this  part. 

"(c)  Jurisdiction  is  vested  in  the  Federal 
district  courts  of  the  United  SUtes  over  ac- 
tions brought  by  any  adversely  affected 
person  to  determine  whether  a  SUte  or 
local  government  is  complying  with  the  re- 
quirements of  this  part.". 

SEC.  10.  ANNUAL  REPORT. 

Section  338  of  the  Energy  Policy  and  Con- 
servation Act  (42  U.S.C.  6308)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following:  "Nothing  in 
this  section  provides  a  defense  or  justifica- 
tion for  a  failure  by  the  Secretary  to  comply 
with  a  nondiscretionary  duty  as  provided  for 
in  this  part." 
SEC.  11.  CONFORMING  AMENDMENTS. 

(a)  In  General.— Part  B  of  tlUe  III  of  the 
Energy  Policy  and  Conservation  Act  is 
amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Section  324  is  amended— 

(A)  in  subsection  (a)(1),  by  striking  out 
"paragraphs  (1)  through  (9)"  and  inserting 
in  Ueu  thereof  "paragraphs  (1),  (2).  (4),  (6), 
and  (8)  through  (12)"; 

(B)  in  subsection  (a)(2),  by  striking  out 
"paragraphs  (10)  through  (13)"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "paragraphs  (3),  (5),  and 
(7)";  and 

(C)  in  subsection  (aK3)— 

(I)  by  striking  out  "paragraph  (14)"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "paragraph  (13)"; 

(II)  by  striking  out  subparagraph  (A)  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(A)  the  Commission  or  the  Secretary  has 
made  a  determination  with  reelect  to  such 
type  (or  class  thereof)  that  labeling  In  ac- 
cordance with  this  section  will  assist  pur- 
chasers in  making  purchasing  decisions,"; 
and 

(iU)  by  striking  out  "section  323(aK5)"  In 
subparagraph  (B)  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "section  323(bXlKB)"; 

(D)  by  striking  out  subsection  (b)(1)  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(b)  Rules  ni  Effect;  New  Rules.— (IKA) 
Any  labeling  rule  in  effect  on  the  daU  of 
the  enactment  of  the  National  Appliance 
Energy  Conservation  Act  of  1986  shall 
remain  in  effect  until  amended,  by  rule,  by 
the  Commission. 


"(B)  AfUr  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
the  National  Appliance  Energy  Craiserva- 
tion  Act  of  1986  and  not  later  than  30  days 
after  the  date  on  which  a  proposed  test  pro- 
cedure applicable  to  a  covered  product  of 
any  of  the  types  si>ecifled  In  paragraphs  (1) 
through  (13)  of  section  322(a)  (or  class 
thereof)  is  prescribed  under  section  323<b). 
the  Commission  shall  publish  a  proposed  la- 
beling rule  applicable  to  such  type  (or  class 
thereof)."; 

(E)  in  subsection  (bK3)— 

(i)  by  striking  out  "section  333"  both 
places  in  which  it  appears  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "section  323(b)"; 

(ii)  by  striking  out  "(13)"  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "(12)";  and 

(ill)  by  striking  out  "(14)"  and  inserting  in 
Ueu  thereof  "(13)"; 

(F)  in  subsection  (bK5)— 

(i)  by  striking  out  "(10)  through  (13)"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "(3),  (5),  and  (7)"; 
and 

(ii)  by  striking  out  "(14)"  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "(13)";  and 

(G)  in  subsection  (f),  by  striking  out  "or 
(2)"  in  the  second  sentence. 

(2)  Section  326(b)(3KA)  is  amended  by  in- 
serting "esUbllshed  in  or"  before  "pre- 
scribed under". 

(3)  Section  332(aH5)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "energy  efficiency  standard  pre- 
scribed under"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
"energy  conservation  standard  established 
in  or  prescribed  under". 

(b)  Stylistic  Conformhig  AMXNDMKinrs.- 
Part  B  of  titie  III  of  the  Energy  Policy  and 
Conservation  Act  Is  amended  as  foUows: 

(1)  Section  323(bKl)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "(b)(1)"  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
"(b)  Special  (Classification  of  Consumer 
Product.— (I)". 

(2)  Section  324  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "Ssc.  324.  (aXl)"  and 
inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "Sec.  324.  (a)  In 
General.— (1)";  • 

(B)  in  subsection  (cKl),  by  striking  out 
"(cKl)"  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "(c) 
Content  of  Label.— (1)"; 

(C)  in  subsection  (d),  by  striking  out  "(d)" 
and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "(d)  Errscuva 
Date.—"; 

(D)  in  subsection  (e).  by  striking  out  "(e)" 
and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "(e)  Study  of 
(Certain  Products.-"; 

(E)  in  subsection  (f ),  by  striking  out  "(f)" 
and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "(f)  Consulta- 
tion.—"; and 

(F)  in  subsection  (g),  by  striking  out  "(g)" 
and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "(g)  Otheb  Au- 
thority OF  THE  Commission.—". 

(3)  Section  326  is  amended— 

(A)  in  subsection  (a),  by  striking  out  "(a)" 
and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "(a)  In  Gener- 
al.—"; 

(B)  in  subsection  (bXl),  by  striking  out 
"(bXl)"  and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "(b) 
Notification.— (1)";  and 

(C)  in  subsection  (c).  by  striking  out  "(c) 
Each"  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "(c) 
Deadline.— Each  " . 

(4)  Section  329  is  amended— 

(A)  in  subsection  (a),  by  striking  out  "(a)" 
and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "(a)  In  Oenxk- 
AL.— ";  and 

(B)  in  subsection  (b),  by  striking  out  "(b)" 
and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "(b)  (Conftdem- 
tiauty.— ". 

(5)  Section  332  is  amended— 

(A)  in  subsection  (a),  by  striking  out  "Sec. 
332.  (a)"  and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "Sec. 
332.  (a)  In  General.—";  and 
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opportunity   to   mitigate   our   energy    without  objection,  and  I  urge  my  col-    (%ived    overwhelming    support    frtnn 
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(B)  in  nibMCtton  (b).  by  striking  out  "(b)" 
and  Imertlnc  in  Ueu  thereof  "(b)  Dinin- 


(6)  Section  S33  U  mmended— 

(A)  In  labwetloD  (a),  by  striklnc  out  "Sk. 
31S.  (a)"  and  taaerttng  in  lieu  thereof  "Sk. 
sn.  (a)  III  QnnsAL.— ": 

(B)  In  mbMction  (b).  by  BtrlklnB  out  "(b)" 
and  tnaertlnc  In  Ueu  thereof  "(b)  DKmn- 
TWW.— ": 

(C)  in  nibaeetlon  (c),  by  itriklns  out  "(c) 
It"  and  Inaertlnc  in  Ueu  thereof  "(c)  Spbcial 
Ruu.— It":  and 

(D)  in  subwetlon  (dXl).  by  striking  out 
"(dXl)"  and  inaertlnc  in  Ueu  thereof  "(d) 
FMMSBuaa  fob  Aaaaaaufo  Pkiiai.tt.— (1)". 

(T)  Section  33S  is  amended— 

(A)  in  aofaaecUon  (b).  by  striking  out  "(b)" 
and  inaotlng  in  Ueu  thereof  "(b)  LnoTA- 

TIOH.-": 

(B)  in  subsection  (c).  by  striking  out  "(c)" 
and  inserttnc  in  Ueu  thereof  "(c)  Right  to 
Imaataaa.-"; 

(C)  in  subsection  (d).  by  striking  out  "(d)" 
and  Inaerting  in  Ueu  thereof  "(d)  Awass  or 
Ooais  or  LmeaTioii.— "; 

(D)  in  subaection  (e),  by  striking  out  '(e)" 
and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "(e)  Prkserva- 
nov  or  Otbeh  Rust. — ";  and 

(E)  In  sobsecUon  (f ).  by  striking  out  "(f)" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "(f)  Cohpu- 
SMCS  m  OooD  FAriB.— ". 

(•)  Section  13*  is  amended- 

(A)  in  subaection  (a),  by  striking  out  "(a)" 
and  inseiting  in  Ueu  thereof  "(a)  Adthori- 
EATIOVS  rOB  THB  Sbcbktast. — "; 

(B)  In  subsection  (b).  by  striking  out  "(b)" 
and  Inaerting  in  Ueu  thereof  "(b)  Autrori- 
ssxiom  roK  ibk  ComoaaioR.— ";  and 

(C)  in  subaection  (c),  by  striking  out  "(c)" 
and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "(c)  Other  Au- 

TBOaBATIOIia.— ". 


THE  NATIONAL  APPLIANCE 
ENEROT  CONSERVATION  ACT 
OF  1987 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  few 
of  us  here  in  the  U.S.  Senate  doubt 
the  aeriouanen  of  the  challenge  which 
we  face  with  regard  to  future  energy 
supplies.  We  all  vividly  recall  the 
crises  of  the  1970's  and  we  all  share  an 
anxiety  about  the  future.  Our  domes- 
tic production  capacity  continues  to 
decline  as  our  dependence  on  foreign 
oil  imports  grows.  Despite  the  serious- 
ness of  this  situation,  however,  we 
often  have  difficulty  in  reaching  a 
consensus  on  policy.  Today,  I  am 
pleased  to  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port a  most  unusual  piece  of  legisla- 
tion. Unlike  many  energy  bills,  which 
enjoy  lively  debate  and  a  broad  variety 
of  opinions  of  their  merits,  this  bill  is 
unusual  in  the  depth  of  its  support. 

This  bill,  the  National  Appliance 
Energy  Conservation  Act,  was  devel- 
oped by  a  broad  coalition  of  environ- 
mental and  manufacturing  interests. 
It  has  since  gained  the  support  of  con- 
sumer groups,  utilities  and  State 
energy  officials.  Last  year  it  was  re- 
ported unanimously  by  the  Committee 
oa  Energy  and  Natural  Resources  and 
it  was  passed  without  objection  by  the 
House  and  the  Senate. 

The  legislation  here  today,  S.  83,  is 
essentially  identical  to  the  legislation 
which  was  passed  without  objection  by 


both  Houses  of  Congress  last  year. 
Last  week,  with  (xintinulng  strong  sup- 
port, it  was  reported  by  imanlmous 
vot«  from  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources  and  it  comes  to 
the  Senate  floor  with  the  bipartisan 
support  of  67  cosponsors. 

"Hie  question  then  is:  With  such 
strong  support,  why  was  this  bill 
pocket-vetoed  last  year?  The  Presi- 
dent, in  his  memorandum  of  disap- 
proval, called  this  bill  intrusive  on  the 
free  market  and  State  prerogatives, 
and  limiting  on  consumers'  ability  to 
buy  low-cost  appliances.  The  President 
stated  that  his  preference,  Instead, 
was  for  the  current  appliance  energy 
efficiency  law  enacted  in  1978  as  part 
of  the  National  Energy  Conservation 
Policy  Act. 

Let's  compare  that  law  with  this  bill. 

Both  are  designed  to  achieve  an  im- 
portant national  goal:  The  reduction 
of  the  Nation's  energy  demand.  It  is 
estimated  that  18  percent  of  the  Na- 
tion's energy  is  consumed  in  house- 
hold appliances;  prtmarlly  furnaces, 
water  heaters  and  air  conditioners.  At 
a  time  of  growing  uncertainty  over  our 
future  energy  supplies,  greater  effi- 
ciency in  household  appliances  is  a  rel- 
atively simple  and  cost-effective  means 
of  reducing  energy  demand. 

There  are  two  basic  principles 
behind  both  the  current  law  and  this 
bill.  First,  to  establish  efficiency 
standards  wliich  are  both  tecimically 
feasible  and  economically  Justified. 
Second,  to  preempt  State  efficiency 
standards  and  prevent  the  develop- 
ment of  a  patchwork  of  50  separate 
and  potentially  conflicting  State 
standards. 

What  then  is  the  problem  with  the 
current  law?  The  answer  is  not  what's 
wrong  with  the  law,  but  what's  wrong 
with  its  implementation. 

It  has  been  over  5  years  since  appli- 
ance efficiency  standards  were  to  have 
been  established  by  the  Department  of 
Energy  under  the  current  law.  Yet, 
even  today,  not  a  single  standard  has 
been  established.  For  over  S  years  the 
administration  has  used  every  argu- 
ment and  foot-dragging  technique  to 
frustrate  and  undermine  the  intent  of 
Congress,  imtil,  in  July  1985,  the  D.C. 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  foimd  the 
Department's  actions  "contrary  to 
law"  and  ordered  that  they  establish 
standards  as  mandated. 

The  administration  has  also  frus- 
trated the  second  objective  of  the  cur- 
rent law— the  preemption  of  separate 
State  standards.  Under  ciurent  law 
States  may  apply  for  a  waiver  from 
Federal  preemption  for  special  cinnun- 
staaces.  However,  the  Department  of 
Energy,  whUe  failing  to  establish 
standards,  adopted  a  policy  granting 
every  request  for  a  waiver  from  Feder- 
al preemption  it  received— the  Depart- 
ment either  granted  or  proposed  waiv- 
ers for  a  total  of  87  appliances  in  26 
States. 
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Perhaps  now  we  understand  why  the 
administration  prefers  current  law— it 
is  a  law  which  the  administration  has 
successfully  avoided  implementing  for 
over  5  years.  There  is  absolutely  no 
reason  we  should  expect  the  adminis- 
tration to  change  its  attitude  toward 
the  current  law.  In  fact,  the  Presi- 
dent's memorandum  of  disapproval  re- 
iterates the  administration's  belief  in 
low  standards  and  State  waivers. 

Not  only  did  the  administration's 
policies  frustrate  those  enviroiunental 
Interests  who  sought  meaningful  effi- 
ciency standards.  Its  policies  also  frus- 
trated tlie  appliance  manufacturers 
who  are  now  facing  a  growing  patch- 
work of  conflicting  State  appliance  ef- 
ficiency standards. 

As  a  result  of  these  frustrations, 
both  environmentalists  and  industry 
threw  up  their  hands  in  dealing  with 
the  Department  of  Energy  and  sat 
down  to  negotiate  a  compromise  that 
would  establish  meaningful  standards 
and  eliminate  the  patchwork  of  State 
standarcfe.  Their  compromise  is  em- 
bodied li)  S.  83. 

Mr.  President,  our  choice  is  clear. 
Our  choke  is  between  the  current  law 
or  his  legislation.  If  we  reject  this  leg- 
islation, and  vote  to  continue  current 
law,  we  Will  be  voting  to  agree  to  years 
of  costly  rulemaking,  litigation,  and 
higher  prices  for  all  consumers.  These 
higher  prices  will  result  from  the  ap- 
pliance Industry  being  faced  with  a 
constantly  changing  and  unpredictable 
market  regulated  by  50  State  govern- 
ments. Flaiming,  designing,  producing, 
and  marketing  appliances  wiU  be  a 
costly  and  inefficient  industry. 

On  the  other  hand,  S.  83  has  several 
advantages  over  current  law: 

First,  it  will  allow  DOE  and  the 
State  govenunents  to  avoid  costly 
rulemaking  procedures  by  legislatively 
establishing  standards  which  have  al- 
ready been  agreed  to  by  the  principal 
parties. 

Second,  S.  83  would  eliminate  the 
growing  patchwork  of  State-by-State 
standards  which  has  developed  under 
DOE'S  policy  of  liberally  granting 
waivers  from  Federal  preemption. 

Third,  S.  83  would  save  consiuners 
money  by  reducing  appliance  operat- 
ing costs,  deferring  new  powerplant 
costs,  and  reducing  manufacturers' 
costs. 

Finally,  S.  83  would  enhance  nation- 
al security  by  reducing  our  Nation's 
energy  demand  and  our  dependence  on 
foreign  energy  resources. 

Mr.  Pnesident,  as  I  stated  at  the  time 
that  this  legislation  was  introduced, 
"reviving  our  domestic  energy  industry 
and  restraining  the  growth  in  our  reli- 
ance on  foreign  energy  sources  will  re- 
quire keeping  our  minds  open  and  our 
feet  planted  firmly  on  the  groiuid."  I 
sincerely  hope  that  the  President  will 
also  keqp  an  open  mind  and  that  he 
will  Join  with  Congress  in  seizing  this 


opportimlty   to   mitigate   our  energy 
problems. 

I  believe  that  the  President  was  ill- 
advised  to  veto  this  legislation,  one 
has  only  to  look  at  those  who  support 
the  legislation  to  wonder  why  it  was 
vetoed.  In  addition  to  the  broad  coali- 
tion of  nearly  50  environmental,  con- 
sumer, utility  and  industry  associa- 
tions supporting  this  bill  there  are 
some  other  particularly  interesting 
comments  on  this  legislation.  Perhaps 
the  most  interesting  is  from  the  De- 
partment of  Energy  itself.  While  the 
Department  expressed  the  administra- 
tion's view  that  the  current  law  should 
be  repealed  because  it  creates  a  bur- 
densome regulatory  program— the  De- 
partment also  stated  that  this  legisla- 
tion "is  superior  to  the  current  law" 
and  "wiU  not  unduly  biu-den  the  appli- 
ance industry  or  cause  radical  changes 
in  the  wide  selection  of  appliances 
available  to  the  American  people." 

Another  supporter  of  this  bill  is  the 
former  Secretary  of  Energy,  Dr.  James 
Schlesinger,  who  commended  the  com- 
mittee for  its  initiative  on  this  legisla- 
tion during  his  testimony  before  the 
Energy  Committee  on  January  22. 
Among  the  points  he  made  to  the  com- 
mittee was  that  our  Nation's  energy 
difficulties  are  complex  and  the  solu- 
tions are  not  easy  ones.  However,  con- 
servation of  energy  to  reduce  demand 
is  an  important  energy  policy  option 
available  to  us.  This  legislation  imple- 
ments one  of  those  options. 

Another  interesting  supporter  of 
this  legislation  is  Robert  D.  Tollison, 
an  economist  who  has  served  on  the 
staff  of  the  Council  of  Economic  Ad- 
visers for  President  Nixon  and  as  a 
member  of  President-elect  Reagan's 
transition  team.  Here  is  an  economist 
who  has  played  a  role  in  the  develop- 
ment of  this  administration's  econom- 
ic and  regvQatory  policies.  A  study  he 
recently  completed  on  the  economic 
effects  of  Federal  appliance  efficiency 
standards  concludes:  "the  proposed 
legislation  will  provide  substantial 
benefits  to  manufacturers  of  appli- 
ances—most of  wliich  wiU  be  passed  on 
to  consiuners."  Further,  "taxpayers 
should  favor  this  legislation  since  it 
will  reduce  cests  to  Oovenunent  of  in- 
spection and  policy  enforcement." 

Mr.  President,  the  reasons  for  enact- 
ing this  legislation  remain  as  compel- 
ling as  they  were  last  year.  Oiu-  na- 
tional energy  situation  remains  deeply 
troubling  and.  at  times  it  is  difficult  to 
agree  on  which  policies  we  should 
pursue.  Today,  however,  we  have  an 
imusual  opportunity  in  legislation 
which  enjoys  extraordinary  support; 
from  groups  as  diverse  as  the  Natural 
Resources  Defense  Council  to  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Manufacturers, 
from  the  United  Methodist  Church  to 
the  National  Asscxsiation  of  State 
Energy  Officers. 

Mr.  President,  less  than  4  months 
ago  the  Senate  passed  this  legislation 


without  objection,  and  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  once  again  pass  it  swiftly 
and  unanimously. 

Mr.  EVANS.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  some  ques- 
tions in  order  to  clarify  the  meaning 
and  intent  of  the  small  gas  furnace 
standard  provisions  of  the  bill,  section 
5.  That  section  amends  section  325  of 
the  Energy  Policy  and  Conservation 
Act.  Specifically,  I  would  like  to  in- 
quire about  some  of  the  terms  used  in 
section  325(f  KBKlii),  and  the  responsi- 
bilities of  the  Secretary  of  Energy  in 
establishing  the  small  furnace  stand- 
ard. 

The  Secretary  of  Energy  is  directed 
to  establish  a  standard  for  small  fur- 
naces between  71  percent  AFUE  and 
78  percent  AFUE,  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Yes,  that  is  cor- 

Mr.  EVANS.  Within  the  71-  to  78- 
percent  range,  the  Secretary  is  to  es- 
tablish the  standard  at  a  level  that  is 
determined  "not  likely  to  result  in  a 
significant  siiift  from  gas  heating  to 
electric  resistance  heating  with  respect 
to  either  residential  construction  or 
furnace  replacement."  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Yes,  that  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  E^TANS.  The  phrase,  "gas  heat- 
ing," in  this  section  means  "natural 
gas  heating,"  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Yes,  that  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  EVANS.  The  phrase,  "electric 
resistance  heating,"  does  not  include 
"heat  pump"  as  defined  in  sec;tion 
2(b)(24),  and  does  not  include  supple- 
mental backup  electric  resistance 
heating  included  in  many  heat  pump 
conf  igiu-ations,  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Yes,  that  is  cor- 
rect. The  term  "elecjtric  resistance 
heating"  was  not  meant  to  include  any 
aspect  of  a  heat  pump. 

Mr.  EVANS.  I  thank  the  Seiuitor. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  The  definition  of 
"annual  fuel  utilization  efficiency" 
[AFUE]  in  S.  83  makes  certain  as- 
sumptions about  the  locations  where 
funuues  and  boilers  are  installed  and 
about  the  source  of  air  used  by  non- 
weatherized  furnaces  for  combustion 
and  ventilation.  Is  it  the  Senator's  un- 
derstanding that  these  assiuiptions 
were  made  solely  so  that  the  meaning 
of  the  initial  standards  for  furnaces 
and  boilers  prescribed  in  section  325(f) 
is  clear  to  the  manufacturers  who 
must  design  products  to  meet  the 
standards,  and  to  those  charged  with 
the  enforcement  of  the  standards? 

Mr.  EVANS.  Yes,  I  would  assure  the 
Senator  that  nothing  in  the  ac;t  is  in- 
tended to  limit  how  furnaces  or  boilers 
are  vented,  or  to  limit  the  source  of  air 
used  for  combustion  or  ventilation. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  once  again  state  my  support 
for  the  swift  consideration  and  pas- 
sage of  the  National  Appliance  E^nergy 
Conservation  Act  of  1987.  Tliis  bill  re- 


ceived overwhelming  support  frtnn 
Congress  last  year  only  to  be  pocket 
vetoed  on  November  1. 1986. 

Support  for  this  bill  by  Industry,  en- 
vironmental groups,  and  States  contin- 
ues to  be  strong.  With  18  percent  of  all 
energy  being  used  to  power  home  ap- 
pliances, an  effort  to  Increase  the  effi- 
ciency of  these  appliances,  perhaps  by 
as  much  as  20  percent,  can  result  in 
major  reductions  of  energy  \ise  in  this 
country.  The  days  of  the  energy  crisis 
are  not  far  behind  us  and  may  soon 
return.  This  bill  can  make  an  in^wr- 
tant  contribution  toward  being  pre- 
pared for  that  crisis.  Too  many  times 
have  we  seen  the  administration  fail  to 
respond  to  situations  needing  urgent 
attention.  EInergy  usage  and  the  effi- 
ciency with  which  it  is  used  is  one  of 
the  most  critical  issues  of  our  time. 

S.  83  was  created  in  a  remarkable 
way.  With  the  failure  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  to  establish  national 
efficiency  standards  for  wpllances;  in- 
dustry and  environmental  groups 
came  together  and  developed  a  com- 
promise. Since  that  time,  their  legisla- 
tion has  gained  remarkable  support, 
including  passage  by  both  Houses  of 
Congress  without  opposition.  It  is  lui- 
fortunate  that  the  President  pcx^ket 
vetoed  this  act. 

The  administration  asserted  in  its 
veto  message  that  tills  bill  would  inter- 
fere in  the  free  market  and  preclude 
the  purchase  of  inexpensive  i^jpli- 
ances.  This  reasoning  is  shortsighted 
and  fails  to  recognize  the  basic  intent 
of  this  legislation.  First,  the  bill  would 
establish  uniform  national  appliance 
standards  which  would  preempt  the 
growing  niunber  of  separate  and  c»n- 
flicting  State  standards.  Second,  this 
bill  would  significantly  reduce  the  Na- 
tion's demand  for  energy.  If  appli- 
ances will  cost  more,  and  many  manu- 
facturers feel  tiiat  the  cost  will  not  in- 
crease significantly,  the  savings  due  to 
reduced  fuel  costs  and  energy  con- 
served in  this  Nation  more  than  offset 
the  costs. 

Here  again  I  restate  my  concern  that 
the  Nation  has  failed  to  develop  an 
energy  policy  capable  of  dealing  with 
the  Nation's  pressing  energy  problems. 
Energy  conservation  must  remain  and 
be  strengthened  as  an  integral  part  of 
any  policy.  This  act  goes  a  long  way 
toward  a  sound  energy  policy. 

Support  for  this  biU  was  unanimous 
in  Congress  last  year  and  remains  just 
as  strong  tcxiay.  The  reasons  for  sup- 
port of  the  bill  remain  compelling  and 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  pass  it  swiftly 
and  unanimoxisly. 

Mr.  BINGAMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  pleased  to  consponsor  S.  83,  the 
National  Appliance  Energy  Conserva- 
tion Act  of  1987.  I  congratulate  Sena- 
tor JoHWSTOK,  chairman  of  the  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources  Committee,  for 
his  leadership  in  bringing  tills  bill  to 
the  Senate.  This  important  legislation 
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will  esUblish  uniform  national  energy 
efflieieney  standards  for  air-condltion- 
Inc  and  heatins  systems  and  major 
home  a(H>liance8.  The  lecislation  is 
suKwrted  by  an  alliance  of  manufac- 
turers, vholesalers,  retailers,  con- 
sumo'  and  environmental  organiza- 
tions, uUlities  and  other  groups. 

Stnioe  appliances  acootmt  for  ap- 
proximately 24  percent  of  the  total 
electricity  cuosumed  in  the  United 
States,  more  efficient  products  can 
lower  energy  costs  for  consumers 
whUe  allowing  utilities  to  use  existing 
resources  more  economically.  If  en- 
acted, the  legislation  wiU  provide  con- 
sumers. aiq>Uance  manufacturers,  and 
utilities  with  more  flexibility  in  meet- 
ing the  Nation's  energy  goals  and  ulti- 
mately reducing  utility  bills. 

In  developing  the  National  Appli- 
ance Energy  Conservation  Act,  care 
has  been  taken  to  respect  the  right  of 
each  State  to  manage  its  own  energy 
resources  and  needs  in  light  of  its  own 
q>ecial  circumstances.  At  the  same 
time,  it  is  recognized  that  a  multitude 
of  differing  State  standards  adds 
unduly  to  the  costs  and  risks  in  devel- 
(4>ing  more  oiergy-efficlent  products 
and  runs  counter  to  the  need  for  a  co- 
herent and  stable  national  energy 
policy.  Therefore,  the  measure  would 
replace  various  existing  State  regula- 
ti<ni8  with  generally  more  stringent, 
uniform  national  energy  efficiency 
standards. 

Tlie  National  Appliance  Energy  Con- 
servation Act  provides  a  uniform  base 
not  only  for  appliance  manufacturers 
and  ccmstmiers.  but  for  utility  plan- 
ners as  well  As  less  efficient  equip- 
ment is  replaced,  customers  will  be 
better  able  to  meet  their  energy  needs 
and  to  manage  their  energy  costs, 
while  utility  onnpanies  wHl  benefit 
from  reduced  construction  require- 
moits  for  new  powerplants  and  an  in- 
creased ability  to  accurately  forecast 
future  energy  demands. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
legislation. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry.  Is  it  now  neces- 
sary to  move  adoption  en  bloc  of  the 
committee  amendments? 

The  FRBSEDINO  OFFICER.  Those 
have  already  been  agreed  to  en  bloc 
pursuant  to  the  agreement  just  agreed 
to. 


AMKmMIBIT  HO.  30 

(Purpoae:  To  adjust  the  minimum  fuel 
efficiency  abuidard  for  gas  stemm  boilers) 
Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 

send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 

ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 
The   FRE8IDINO   OFFICER.    The 

cleik  will  report  the  amendment. 
The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 

as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Jobh- 
STOii],  for  llr.  EvAin.  proposes  an  amend- 
ment numbered  30. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  further 


reading  of  the  amendment  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Ttie  amendment  is  as  follows: 

Oa  pace  23,  line  12,  strike  "68"  and  insert 
"75"  in  Ueu  thereof. 

Mr.  EVANS.  Mr.  President,  first,  the 
amendment  is  necessary.  The  68-per- 
cent AfTTE  figure  now  in  the  biU  is  not 
comparable  to  what  the  bill  requires 
for  oil  boilers  which  have  to  meet  an 
80-percent  AFUE.  Manufacturers  and 
environmentalists  in  the  coalition 
agree  that  the  75-percent  figure  is  a 
reasonable  compromise. 

Second,  the  75-percent  AFUE  figure 
I  am  proposing  would  only  require  the 
addition  of  electronic  ignition  and  a 
stack  damper— relatively  inexpensive 
means  of  increasing  efficiency  without 
requiring  redesign  of  existing  models- 
electronic  ignition:  $15  to  $20;  stack 
damper  $20  to  $35. 

Finally,  it  is  important  to  remember 
that  this  Is  a  relatively  small  portion 
of  the  market;  21,575  gas  steam  boUers 
were  shipped  in  1986,  only  for  the  re- 
placement market.  Over  295,000  boU- 
ers overall  were  shipped  in  1986. 

The  amendment  has  been  cleared  on 
both  sides,  as  I  understand  it,  and  I 
urge  its  adoption. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  would  raise  the  efficiency 
standard  for  gas  steam  boilers  from  68 
to  75  percent. 

Gas  steam  l)oilers  constitute  7V4  per- 
cent of  all  boilers  shipped— 22,400  out 
of  295,986— in  1985. 

They  are  used  only  in  the  New  York 
City  area  and  only  in  existing  build- 
ings to  replace  worn-out  units. 

S.  83  establishes  a  standard  of  80 
percent  for  all  boUers,  except  gas 
steam  boilers  which  would  have  to 
meet  a  standard  of  68  percent. 

The  reason  gas  steam  boUers  were 
given  a  lower  standard  Is  a  result  of 
the  relatively  small  numl>er  of  units 
shipped  each  year.  Manufacturers 
argued  tliat  these  appliances  coiUd  not 
be  redesigned  to  meet  an  80-percent 
standard  because  manufacturers 
would  not  be  able  to  recover  their  re- 
designing and  new  production  costs. 

More  recently,  it  has  been  learned 
thai  the  gas  steam  boUer  manufactiu*- 
ers  could  meet  a  standso'd  of  75  per- 
cent through  "off-the-shelf"  modifica- 
tions to  existing  models.  In  other 
words,  manufacturers  can  meet  the  75 
percent  standard  without  making  un- 
profitable major  design  changes. 

I  imderstand  that  the  members  of 
the  coalition  supporting  this  legisla- 
tion, are  wUling  to  accept  this  modifi- 
cation in  the  interests  of  furthering 
the  legislation.  With  that  understand- 
ing I  accept  this  amendment  and 
thank  my  coUeague  from  Washington 
State  for  iiis  assistance  on  this  most 
Important  piece  of  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  I  might  say  further, 
the  amendment  has  been  agreed  to  on 


aU  sides  as  weU  as  by  the  broad  coali- 
tion. 

The    Presiding    officer,    is 

there  further  debate  on  the  amend- 
ment? If  not,  the  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  tlie  amendment. 

The  amendment  (No.  30)  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  EVANS.  Mr.  President,  it  is  with 
great  pleasure  that  I  Join  with  my  dis- 
tinguished coUeague,  the  chairman  of 
the  Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Committee,  Senator  Johnston,  today 
to  urge  my  feUow  Senators  to  vote  to 
approve  S.  83,  the  National  AppUance 
Energy  Conservation  Act. 

Most  of  my  coUeagues  are  famiUar 
with  the  contents  of  this  biU;  indeed, 
69  of  my  coUeagues  are  cosponsors, 
which  is  an  indication  of  the  broad  bi- 
partisan support  this  bUl  has  received. 
Briefly,  the  act  establishes  clear  mini- 
mum efficiency  standards  for  most 
home  appliances  such  as  furnaces,  air 
conditioners  and  refrigerators.  These 
standards  would  be  subject  to  regular 
review  by  the  Department  of  Energy. 

The  bill  is  the  resiUt  of  Intense  nego- 
tiations between  appUance  manufac- 
turers uid  environmental  and  energy 
conservation  organizations.  The  manu- 
facturer* were  brought  to  the  negoti- 
ating table  because  they  were  faced 
with  an  increasing  number  of  States 
developing  their  own  efficiency  stand- 
ards, {tt  trend  which  could  conceivably 
force  them  to  comply  with  50  different 
standar^  for  their  products,  with  the 
ultimate  result  being  much  higher 
costs  foi\.  consumers.  Environmental- 
ists also  correctly  saw  that  through 
negotiations,  they  could  achieve  tough 
efficienqy  standards  quiclily,  saving 
consumers  miUions  of  doUars  in 
energy  costs  and  reUeving  the  need  for 
new  generation  f  aciUties. 

S.  83  Is  one  of  those  rare  instances 
when  we  have  traditional  adversaries 
coming  together  to  support  a  responsi- 
ble and  mutuaUy  acceptable  solution 
to  a  problem.  Manufacturers  wiU  iiave 
an  achievable,  uniform  initial  stand- 
ard, and  a  fixed  schedule  established 
for  the  revision  of  these  efficiency 
levels.  Consumers  wiU  realize  signifi- 
cant savings,  estimated  at  up  to  $300 
per  household  through  the  year  2000. 
FinaUy,  this  legislation  wiU  provide  an 
importaht  tool  to  utUities  and  State 
regulatory  agencies  as  they  plan  for 
their  future  energy  needs. 

WhUe  the  administration  chose  not 
to  sign  this  legislation  after  the  99th 
Congress  had  adjourned  in  Octot>er,  I 
am  hopeful  that  they  wiU  appreciate 
the  incredible  savings  which  this  bUl 
WiU  bring  to  the  Nation's  consumers, 
and  the  benefits  which  manufacturers 
WiU  receive  without  having  to  comply 
with  multiple  State  regulations.  I 
would  point  out  tliat  two  weU-luiown 
free-market  economists,  Robert  D. 
Tolllson  and  Robert  B.  Ekelund,  Jr., 
have  prepared  a  study  which  demon- 


strates that  liecause  the  bUl  does  away 
with  confUcting  State  efficiency  stand- 
ards, manufacturers  wUl  be  able  to 
reduce  productions  costs  and  pass 
these  savings  along  to  the  consumer. 
These  benefits,  along  with  reduced 
energy  costs,  more  than  compensate 
for  any  initial  increase  which  may 
occur  for  some  appliances. 

I  had  the  privUege  to  lead  the  effort 
on  this  biU  during  the  last  days  of  the 
99th  Congress,  and  it  has  been  a  dis- 
tinct pleasure  to  work  closely  with  the 
chairman  of  the  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources  Committee,  Senator  John- 
ston, as  weU  as  the  ranking  member. 
Senator  McClure,  on  what  is  almost 
certainly  the  most  impmrtant  energy 
conservation  legislation  wliich  we  have 
considered  this  decade.  I  look  forward 
to  prompt  passage  by  the  House,  and 
pledge  myself  to  doing  my  best  to 
ensure  that  this  important  legislation 
l>ecomes  law. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  able  RepubUcan  leader  for  iiis  co- 
operation. I  thank  Senator  Grahm  and 
I  thank  Senator  Johnston.  I  thank  aU 
Senators  for  their  cooperation  in 
reaciiing  this  agreement. 

There  wiU  be  no  more  roUcall  votes 
today. 


VrriATION  OF  ORDER  FOR 
SESSION  ON  FRIDAY 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  adjournment  over  untU  tomorrow 
be  vitiated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  When  the  Senate  com- 
pletes its  business  today,  it  wiU  ad- 
journ over  imtU  Monday,  February  16, 
1987,  under  the  adjournment  resolu- 
tion agreed  to  yesterday. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  there  now  be 
a  period  for  the  transaction  of  morn- 
ing business,  not  to  extend  beyond 
5:30  p.m.  today,  and  that  Senators 
may  lie  permitted  to  speak  therein  for 
not  to  exceed  10  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOLE  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
RepubUcan  leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
thank  the  majority  leader,  Senator 
Johnston,  Senator  Graicm,  and 
others.  I  think  we  have  resolved  the 
problem  that  held  us  back  on  this 
rather  minor  piece  of  legislation.  At 
least  we  can  now  conclude  action  on  it 
when  we  come  baclL. 


BICENTENNIAL  MINUTE 

rEBRDAST  5.  1»3T:  PDR  SUBMITS  HIS  "COT7RT 
PACKIIfG  PLAIf" 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  50  years 
ago  today  one  of  America's  greatest 
I>oUticians  made  his  greatest  poUtical 
mistake.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  fresh 
from  his  landsUde  reelection  as  Presi- 
dent in  1936,  and  buoyed  by  imprece- 
dented  margins  of  76  Democrats  to  16 
Republicans  in  the  Senate,  and  331  to 
89  in  the  Hoiise,  took  a  gamble  that  he 
eventuaUy  lost.  He  submitted  to  Con- 
gress a  plan  to  reorganize  the  Su- 
preme Court. 

The  President  suggested  that  when 
a  Federal  judge  reached  the  age  of  70, 
an  additional  judge  he  appointed  to 
help  carry  the  increasingly  complex 
case  load.  Now,  in  1937  most  of  the 
■nine  old  men"  of  the  Supreme  Coiut 
were  over  70.  Roosevelt's  plan  would 
have  permitted  him  to  name  up  to  six 
new  justices  to  the  Supreme  Court. 
During  his  first  term,  FDR  had  not 
made  a  single  appointment  to  the 
court,  which  had  struck  down  several 
major  new  deal  laws  as  unconstitution- 
al. Too  impatient  to  wait  for  the  Court 
to  change  through  retirements,  and 
fearful  for  the  rest  of  his  program. 
Roosevelt  seized  the  initiative. 

But  the  President  had  not  anticipat- 
ed the  reaction  within  his  own  party. 
Many  conservative  Democrats,  who 
had  supc>orted  the  New  Deal  because 
of  the  economic  emergency  of  the  De- 
pression, bolted  against  this  assault  on 
the  Supreme  Court.  Even  some  pro- 
gressive Democrats,  notably  Mon- 
tana's Burton  K.  Wheeler,  came  to  the 
Court's  defense.  The  tiny  RepubUcan 
minority  had  only  to  sit  back  and 
watch  Democrats  war  against  each 
other.  The  court  packing  plan  eventu- 
aUy died  in  the  Judiciary  Committee. 
In  a  sense,  FDR  won,  for  within  the 
next  4  years  he  had  named  seven  of 
the  nine  justices.  In  another  sense,  he 
lost  badly:  The  rifts  within  his  party 
did  not  heal.  Few  New  Deal  initiatives 
were  enacted  during  the  remainder  of 
his  administration,  despite  the  over- 
whelming Democratic  margins. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quonun^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  wUl  caU  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  caU  the  roU. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  caU  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Shelby).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


PRESIDENTIAL  COMMISSION  TO 
STUDY  BUDGET  REFORM 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday I  submitted  a  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Senate  that 
the  President  shoiUd  appoint  a  com- 
mission to  study  the  various  sugges- 


tions that  have  been  made  for  budget 
process  reform  and  to  let  the  Senate 
have  the  benefit  of  any  recommendap 
tions  that  this  group  would  have  for 
comprehensive  budget  reform. 

It  was  suggested  in  the  resolution 
that  former  Members  of  Congress,  cur- 
rent Members  of  Congress  of  both  par- 
ties, former  members  of  the  executive 
branch,  and  experts  from  business  and 
industry  ought  to  be  brought  together 
in  this  commission  and  given  the  re- 
sponsibiUty  over  a  6-month  period  to 
look  at  aU  of  the  suggestions  that  are 
now  being  made  for  improving  and 
maldng  more  efficient  and  businesslike 
the  budget  process  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

I  reaUy  think  it  is  important  for  us 
to  take  action  at  the  earUest  possible 
date  to  make  more  workable  and  make 
more  efficient  the  processes  and  the 
procedures  that  we  foUow  in  develop- 
ing a  budget,  both  in  the  executive 
branch  and  in  acting  on  the  request  of 
the  President  for  a  budget  resolution 
in  the  Congress. 

I  do  not  think  it  is  a  secret  to  any- 
body that  the  process  we  have  been 
foUowing,  even  though  it  is  a  process 
that  has  been  touted  as  one  which  Ls 
an  improvement  over  past  practices, 
has  not  been  successful  in  bringing  to 
the  Congress  a  guideline  for  the  ap- 
propriations process  in  a  timely  fash- 
ion. We  have  also  found  ways  to  get 
around  the  budget  even  after  we  have 
agreed  on  a  resolution.  We  have  adopt- 
ed budget  waivers  Just  this  week  for 
the  purpose  of  enabling  us  to  pass 
highway  legislation  that  was  not  con- 
sistent with  the  provision  of  the  con- 
trolling budget  resolution. 

There  are  several  suiggestions  that 
have  a  lot  of  merit,  Mr.  President, 
among  them  is  the  suggestion  that  we 
go  to  a  2-year  budget  cycle.  On  Janu- 
ary 29,  Senator  Roth,  of  Delaware, 
joined  by  Senator  Domenici,  of  New 
Mexico,  introduced  legislation  which 
would  put  us  on  a  2-year  budget  cycle. 
This  is  not  a  new  idea.  I  luiow  several 
years  ago  I  joined  with  Senator  Ford, 
of  Kentucky,  and  Senator  Quatle.  of 
Indiana,  in  introducing  legislation  to 
require  a  budget  to  be  developed  every 
2  years. 

The  beginning  of  each  Congress,  in 
my  judgment,  is  the  time  when  we 
should  agree  upon  a  budget  for  the  2- 
year  period  of  each  Congress,  and 
then  have  appropriations  bills  passed 
as  needed  annually  to  fund  the  activi- 
ties that  are  described  in  the  budget 
resolution  and  the  categories  of  fund- 
ing that  are  set  out  in  the  resolution 
would  be  controlling.  I  think  that 
would  be  an  improvement  over  the 
present  procedure.  The  suggestions 
that  have  been  made  by  Senators 
Roth  and  Domenici  just  recently  are 
very  weU-reasoned  and  very  good  sug- 
gestions for  us  to  consider.  I  do  know 
that  is  not  the  entire  answer  to  the 
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proidan.  but  it  is  one  that  is  worthy  of 
areful  oonsldermtion.  I  am  not  sure 
tlist  we  we  going  to  see  It  carefully 
oonstdered  unless  we  focus  the  atten- 
tion of  snne  of  the  top  leaders  of  this 
oountry  on  the  problon  with  a  high 
profUe  omnmlsBion  which  the  Presi- 
dent can  establish  and  give  this  re- 
sponsibility. 

Another  suggestion  that  I  think  is 
Imjtortant  to  consider  is  the  way  the 
budget  is  presented.  Every  expendi- 
ture in  the  budget  is  treated  as  if  it  is 
an  (derating  expense.  I  recaU  when 
President  Carter  was  in  office,  toward 
the  end  of  his  term  he  suggested  that 
we  describe  o^tal  expenditures  in  a 
way  that  is  different  from  the  way  we 
describe  operating  expenses,  payroll 
expenses,  that  these  expenditures  be 
treated  differently  for  the  purpose  of 
the  budget. 

I  thoui^  that  was  a  pretty  good  sug- 
gestion, but  he  was  criticized  very 
handily,  ss  I  recall,  and  accused  of 
trying  to  hide  the  deficit. 

Mr.  President,  the  deficit  is  too  big 
to  hide  now.  The  matter  is  getting 
more  serious,  the  problem  is  getting 
worse  and  not  better.  I  am  afraid,  if  we 
continue  the  same  process  we  have 
been  following  for  the  last  few  years, 
we  are  going  to  run  right  up  to  the 
brink  of  economic  disaster.  We  may  be 
getting  very  close.  And  so  I  am  urging 
the  Congress,  the  Senate  particiilarly. 
to  go  on  record  urging  the  President  to 
V)point  a  high-level,  blue  ribbon  com- 
mission to  study  this  problem  and  to 
come  up  with  some  recommendations 
for  comprehensive  reform  which  can 
be  acted  upon. 

Another  suggestion  that  has  been 
made  and  that  I  am  suggesting  ought 
to  be  Included  in  this  study  is  one  of 
OHnbin^  the  Budget  Committees  of 
both  the  House  and  the  Senate.  We 
start  off  each  year  with  each  Budget 
Committee  coming  up  with  a  resolu- 
tion, and  it  takes  almost  the  entire 
year  for  us  to  reach  agreement.  After 
each  House  has  acted  on  the  resolu- 
tion, they  go  to  conference  and  they 
ccnne  out  with  a  conference  report. 
Then  we  try  to  agree  on  that.  Last 
year  we  were  well  into  the  beginning 
of  this  fiscal  year  before  a  budget  reso- 
lution was  finally  m)proved. 

Now,  that  is  a  process  that  Is  fatally 
flawed  and  is  in  serious  need  of  repair. 
I  think  that  is  a  suggesUcm  that  ought 
to  be  considered. 

Last  year  Representative  Bob 
MicHXL,  in  the  House,  and  I  in  the 
Senate  offered  legislation  which  would 
have  created  a  Joint  committee  on  the 
budget  specifically  for  the  purpose  of 
reporting  out  a  resolution  under  which 
we  could  be  guided  in  a  more  timely 
fashion  in  the  appropriations  process. 
I  really  think  that  is  a  matter  that 
should  be  considered. 

There  probably  are  other  sugges- 
tions. I  made  a  list  of  some  the  other 
day  when  our  Appropriations  Commit- 


tee was  enagaged  in  its  initial  hearing, 
and  we  had  before  us  James  Miller, 
the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget. 

I  mentioned  that  I  had  supported 
soma  suggestions,  such  as  the  line  Item 
veto,  the  Constitutional  amendment 
that  would  require  a  balanced  budget. 
I  would  still  vote  for  those  legislative 
measures,  but  I  do  not  think  they  are 
going  to  solve  the  problem.  First  of  all. 
they  are  not  going  to  pass.  We  have  al- 
ready voted  on  those  suggestions  a  few 
timet,  particularly  in  the  last  few 
years,  and  there  is  not  the  consensus 
in  Congress  to  enact  those  measures 
into  law. 

So  I  do  not  think  we  can  hide  behind 
the  rhetoric  of  saying  that  if  we  could 
get  that  done,  we  might  see  improve- 
ment. We,  obviously,  are  not  going  to 
see  this  Congress  enact  either  one  of 
those  measures. 

So  what  I  am  suggesting  is  that  we 
admit  that  those  suggestions  are  not 
going  to  solve  the  problem,  either,  be- 
cause they  are  not  going  to  become 
law.  What  we  have  in  place  is  a  proce- 
diu-e  and  a  process  that  we  need  to  im- 
prove, and  we  can  improve  it,  but  we 
need  to  put  our  minds  to  it;  we  have  to 
get  to  work  on  it.  We  ought  to  get 
busy  now. 

I  hope  that  a  commission  which  the 
President  could  appoint  could  begin 
work  now,  and  within  a  6-month 
period  we  could  take  up  a  proposal  for 
comprehensive  reform,  get  it  enacted, 
and  have  it  ready  at  least  for  the  be- 
ginning of  the  next  session  of  Con- 
gress. 

I  hope  Senators  will  review  the  reso- 
lution I  have  submitted.  It  can  be  re- 
viewed in  the  Rbcoro  of  February  4, 
1987,  on  page  S1818. 


INFORMED  CONSENT  IN 
ABORTIONS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  in 
January,  I  introduced  a  bill,  S.  272,  to 
require  certain  individuals  who  per- 
form abortions  to  obtain  the  informed 
consent  of  the  women  on  whom  the 
abortion  is  to  be  performed. 

This  is  a  law  that  is  badly  in  need  of 
passage.  One  would  think  that  it 
would  not  be  at  all  in  need  of  passage. 
One  would  think  that  no  physician 
performs  an  abortion  except  in  cases 
where  he  or  she  has  seciu-ed  the  in- 
formed consent  of  the  patient.  Howev- 
er, as  we  are  now  finding  out,  some  14 
years  into  the  widespread  practice  of 
abortion,  many  women  are  coming  to 
regret  having  had  abortions,  coming  to 
conclude  that  they  were  not  fully  or 
adequately  or  well-informed  by  their 
physicians  prior  to  their  having  such 
abortions. 

What  a  great  tragedy  that  is.  What  a 
great  regret  and  heavy  sadness  that 
must  be  to  live  with. 

So  I  am  proposing  that  Congress 
enact  a  bill  to  require  those  who  prac- 


tice at  facilities  which  receive  Federal 
funding  fti  some  manner  inform  their 
patients  fully  prior  to  performing 
abortion^  such  that  consent  given  for 
an  abortion  is  truly  informed. 

It  is  a  very  sticky  question  as  to 
what  constitutes  truly  informed  con- 
sent. We  have  written  our  bill  after 
careful  study  of  the  recent  Thomburg 
decision,  which  struck  down  a  certain 
State  law  that  required  informed  con- 
sent. But  I  point  out  that  in  rendering 
its  opinion,  the  Supreme  Court  made 
it  quite  dear  that  there  was  nothing 
unconstitxitional  about  requiring  in- 
formed consent.  What  the  Court 
struck  down  was  the  particular 
manner  in  which  that  State,  Pennsyl- 
vania, sought  to  assure  informed  con- 
sent. 

So  we  have  structured  our  bill  with 
great  care  to  comply  with  what  we 
regard  as  the  criteria  set  out  for  the 
constitutionally  sound,  informed  con- 
sent by  the  Thomburgh  decision. 

On  a  future  day,  I  will  discuss  the 
language  of  the  Thomburgh  decision, 
discuss  the  language  of  the  bill  as  we 
believe  it  conforms  to  the  Thomburgh 
decision.  Inasmuch  as  there  Is  not 
time  for  that  today,  what  I  want  to  do. 
instead,  fe  to  continue  my  practice  of 
reading  into  the  Record  letters  from 
women  who  have  written  to  me,  iiuis- 
much  as  I  have  made  it  known  that  I 
am  pursuing  this  informed  consent 
legislation,  letters  written  to  me  by 
women  who  have  had  abortions  some 
years  ago,  who  now  have  come  to 
regret  those  abortions,  and  believe 
they  weile  not  truly  informed  of  the 
nature  of  abortion  or  the  nature  of 
the  being,  the  child,  who  was  de- 
stroyed by  abortion,  and  who  have 
written  to  me,  willing  to  have  their 
names  publicly  used  and  entered  into 
the  Record. 

What  great  courage  it  must  take  and 
how  very  great  their  burden  must  be, 
to  be  willing  to  be  known  publicly  as 
having  had  abortions  and  to  speak  out 
in  the  ht>pe  that  other  women  might 
be  spared  having  an  abortion  without 
being  adequately  informed. 

So  I  continue  to  practice  of  putting 
these  letters  into  the  Record. 

I  have  a  letter  from  a  woman  named 
Lisa  Murray,  in  New  York: 

Dbak  SQiator  HuMPRHrr:  When  I  was  six- 
teen and  a  junior  in  high  school  I  became 
pregnant.  My  parents  offered  abortion  to 
me  as  an  option.  Not  knowing  any  more 
about  abortion  than  they  did,  I  had  the 
abortion.  I  am  telling  you  this  because  I 
wish  to  express  support  of  the  current  in- 
formed (onsent  legislation  before  the 
Senate. 

When  a  woman  is  faced  with  a  crisis  preg- 
nancy as  I  was,  what  is  foremost  in  her 
mind  are  all  the  negative  aspects.  Maybe 
she's  youag  and  single  as  I  was.  needing  to 
finish  high  school  and  looking  ahead  to  col- 
lege. Maybe  she  has  small  children  already 
and  can't  practically  handle  another  one  on 
her  own.  There  are  scores  of  reasons  and 
circumstances  that  tend  to  make  the  situa- 
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tion  look  impossible.  The  ix>int  is  this— she 
may  have  many  reasons  to  have  an  abor- 
tion, but  none  why  not  to.  It's  just  harder  to 
see  the  latter  than  the  former  at  a  crisis 
time,  but  it  doesn't  mean  that  there  aren't 
any  viable  reasons  why  not  to.  Unfortunate- 
ly, she  usually  finds  out  after  it's  too  late 
that  there  are  many  very  good  reasons  why 
she  shouldn't  have  aborted. 

I  believe  that  if  there  were  an  informed 
consent  law,  it  would  prevent  this  from  hap- 
pening. A  woman  would  have  to  be  made 
aware  of  all  the  options  to  and  all  the  possi- 
ble consequences  of  abortion,  before  she 
consents  to  having  one.  I  believe  that 
women  have  a  right  to  luiow  and  when  the 
truth  is  not  made  known  to  them  they  are 
being  taken  advantage  of. 

If  I  had  known  then  what  I  know  now 
about  the  lasting  effects  of  an  abortion,  I 
would  have  given  my  baby  Ufe  and  saved 
myself  a  lot  of  heartache. 

Thank  you  for  offering  this  legislation. 

I  have  another  letter,  from  Dorma 
Merrick,  of  Albuquerque,  NM: 

Dear  Skrator  Humfhiiet:  I  am  concerned 
as  I  watch  the  various  laws  surrounding 
abortion  being  eaten  away  by  the  Supreme 
Court.  I  appreciate  the  efforts  of  caring 
people  who  want  to  make  sure  that  women 
contemplating  abortion  Icnow  exactly  what 
they  are  doing  and  are  aware  of  specific  al- 
ternatives available. 

Many  seem  concerned  that  If  women  are 
given  facts  about  fetal  development,  adop- 
tion, helpful  organizations,  or  the  procedure 
itself,  the  woman  may  make  an  emotional 
decision.  I  must  differ  and  say  that  any  deci- 
sion to  abort  begins  as  a  very  emotional  de- 
cision, and  being  uninformed  malies  it 
worse.  Usually  fears  prompt  the  decision, 
and  the  least  of  them  is  the  fear  of  pre^han- 
cy  itself.  More  often  the  fears  include  tell- 
ing parents,  boyfriend/husband,  friends, 
changing  or  delaying  plans,  dreams  or  life- 
styles. Most  wUl  agree  that  fear  is  dispelled 
by  knowledge,  but  the  courts  seem  to  insist 
on  keeping  women  "in  the  dark." 

I  personally  put  little  or  no  thought  into 
my  decision  to  abort.  Had  I  been  confronted 
with  all  the  facts  about  the  baby,  the  proce- 
dure, the  alternatives,  and  the  long-  and 
short-term  side  effects— physical  as  well  as 
emotional,  I  would  have  thought  long  and 
hard  about  my  decision.  Only  God  knows  if 
my  choice  would  have  been  different. 

I  had  an  abortion  1  Vi  years  after  it  became 
legal.  It  seemed  the  easy  way  out  of  an  em- 
barrassing and  difficult  situation.  I  had  to 
speak  with  a  counselor  beforehand,  yet  the 
bulk  of  the  time  was  spent  in  birth  control 
education.  The  only  mention  of  idtematives 
was,  "what  do  you  think  about  adoption?"  I 
said,  "I  don't  think  I  could  do  that."  and 
that  was  the  end  of  that.  There  was  no  men- 
tion of  side  effects  other  than  "basic  surgi- 
cal risk"  and  no  mention  of  the  child  I  car- 
ried. The  first  time  I  saw  a  picture  of  the  de- 
veloping child  I  had  carried,  I  was  devastat- 
ed. 

The  end  of  the  procedure  is  not  the  end  of 
the  memory,  it  is  the  beginning  of  a  lifelong 
relationship  with  a  nightmare. 

Women  need  to  know! 

Thank  you  for  your  swift  action  to  turn 
this  trend  around. 

Mr.  President,  whatever  the  position 
of  a  Senator  may  be  on  abortion, 
siu*ely  all  Senators  will  agree  that 
abortion  is  a  very  serious  medical  pro- 
cedure, that  it  has  very  serious  ethical 
considerations  and  aspects.  Surely  all 
Senators  will  agree  that  is  not  some- 


thing to  be  rushed  into  in  a  thought- 
less or  in  an  emotioiuU  way,  and  surely 
all  Senators  would  agree  that  it  is 
something  only  to  be  carried  out  and 
consented  to  by  a  woman  on  a  truly  in- 
formed basis. 

We  all  hear  the  shibboleth  about 
abortion  being  something  between  a 
woman  and  her  doctor  and  no  one 
else's  business,  as  though  each  woman 
who  is  about  to  have  an  abortion  Is 
carefully  counseled  by  a  physician. 
That  is  not  the  case  at  all. 

The  typical  experience  for  a  woman 
going  into  an  abortion  clinic  is  to  be 
counseled  by  some  young  woman,  usu- 
ally of  a  women's  lib  persuasion,  shall 
we  say,  and  that  is  not  all  bad,  but 
someone  who  is  an  enthusiastic  parti- 
san of  abortion,  who  thinks  that  the 
more  abortions  that  are  performed  the 
more  secure  are  women's  rights,  and 
that  is  the  kind  of  coiuiseling  most 
women  get. 

When  they  see  the  physician  they 
are  lucky  they  get  a  gnmt  before  the 
procedure  begins.  There  is  not  any 
real  counseling  in  most  cases.  There  is 
some  propagandizing.  There  is  some 
imparting  of  half  information  here 
and  there,  but  there  is  not  the  kind  of 
careful  ethical  counseling  that  is 
taken  for  granted  in  any  other  serious 
surgical  procedure.  And  that  is  shock- 
ing, it  is  disgraceful,  it  is  tragic  and  it 
has  terrible  consequences  for  women, 
as  we  are  increasingly  finding  out, 
both  physically  and  psychologically. 

It  seems  to  me  that  all  Senators 
ought  to  supix>rt  this  legislation  to  re- 
quire that  where  consent  is  given  that 
it  be  truly  informed  consent. 

I  encourage  Senators  to  cosponsor 
this  legislation. 

I  thank  the  Chair.       

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader. 


EXTENSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  period  for 
the  transaction  of  morning  business 
under  the  requirement  previsously  en- 
tered be  entered  for  10  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  BIRTHDAY  OF  PRESIDENT 
RONALD  REAGAN 

Mr.  THURMOND,  Mr.  President,  it 
gives  me  much  pleasure  to  rise  today, 
before  the  first  day  of  President  Rea- 
gan's 77th  year,  to  wish  him  a  happy 
birthday.  To  the  President  and  Mrs. 
Reagan,  I  extend  my  warmest  regards 
and  hope  that  tomorrow  wiU  be  his 
best  birthday  ever. 

I  have  served  in  this  body  over  32 
years  with  seven  different  Presidents. 
In  my  opinion.  President  Reagan  is 
one  of  the  finest  Presidents  in  the  his- 
tory of  this  country  and  certainly  the 


greatest  all-around  President  to  serve 
since  I  first  came  to  WashingtoiL 

His  public  service  from  the  Califor- 
nia Governor's  mansion  to  the  U.S. 
Presidency  has  been  distinguished  by 
hard  work,  vision,  devotion  to  others, 
and  love  for  his  State  and  Nation. 
Since  he  became  President,  he  has 
strengthened  our  natioiul  defense,  re- 
vitalized our  economy,  and  establisiied 
a  firm  foreign  policy.  Most  important- 
ly, he  has  brought  back  to  America  a 
spirit  of  patriotism  and  national  pride, 
becoming  one  of  the  most  popular 
President's  of  this  century. 

I  know  he  is  not  finished  yet  and 
when  he  is  my  age,  he  will  still  be  serv- 
ing this  Nation  with  fervor  and  devo- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  I  can  think  of  none 
more  worthy  of  this  Chamber's  honor, 
and  I  ask  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
sending  best  wishes  to  President 
Reagan  who  has  served  America  so 
well  and  given  her  so  much. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to 
the  Senate  by  Ms.  Emery,  one  of  his 
secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES 
REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Presid- 
ing Officer  laid  before  the  Senate  mes- 
sages from  the  I*resident  of  the  United 
States  submitting  sundry  nominations, 
which  were  referred  to  the  appropri- 
ate committees. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Seiuite  pro- 
ceedings.) 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  time  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 
By  Mr.  THURMOND: 
S.  479.  A  bill  to  amend  title  73  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  to  provide  a  minimum 
monthly  annuity  under  such  chapter;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  GRASSLEY: 
S.  480.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949  to  provide  that  a  producer's 
1987  crop  of  oats  on  a  farm  may  exceed  the 
pemiitteid   acreage  base  and  the  producer 
may  be  eligible  to  participate  in  the  annual 
farm  program  for  com  and  grain  sorghums 
for  such  crop  year,  to  the  Committee  on  Ag- 
riculture, Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 

By  Mr.  MATSUNAGA  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Braslet,  Mr.  Daitforth,  Mr. 
Bentsen,  Mr.  BAncns,  Mr.  Grassley, 
Mr.  DAScmx,  Mr.  DnREMSEROER,  Mr. 
Rockefeller,     Mr.     Prxssler.    Mr. 

MOTNIHAlf,     Mr.     MURKOWBKI,     Mr. 

Lautenberg,  and  Mr.  Chafke): 
S.  481.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Trade  Act  of 
1974  to  authorize  negotiation  of  reciprocal 
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hiblted  personnel  practices,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Govemmen- 


tariff  treatment  of  certain  television  appa- 
ratus and  parts;  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 


Medicare  Program  should  be  made  until  re- 
ports reauired  bv  thp  BSth  rxmmn  K>a«a 
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By  Mr.  HEINZ  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Baocos.  Mr.  DoMBnci.  Mr.  Bkadlkt. 
Mr.  PiSMUiu  Mr.  Rocxkrllkr.  Mr. 
OsAnLST,  Mr.  MiTCHKLL.  Mr.  Dah- 

rOKIH.  Mr.  LtUIMHMEO.  Mr.  MOTNI- 

■»w.  and  Mr.  Bmrsni): 
&  482.  A  bOl  to  amend  the  Trade  Act  of 
19T4  to  ennire  oompetitlveness  as  a  factor  in 
trade  rdief  decMona;  to  the  Committee  on 
Fliianee. 

By  Mr.  ROTH  (for  hlmaelf.  Mr.  Mot- 
imuii,  Mr.  Bbaout,  Mr.  Chars,  Mr. 
RocxxRuat.  Mr.  Haxm,  Mr.  Mitch- 
BJ,  Mr.  Obasslkt,  Mr.  Lauthbmbxrg, 
Mr.  McComnLL,  Mr.  Baucus.  Mr. 
Dahtokib,  Mr.   BnrrsKii,   and   Mr. 

S.  483.  A  bOI  to  amend  the  Trade  Act  of 
1974  to  improve  upon  the  Trade  Adjustment 
Aitotanr*'  Program;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

By  >Cr.  MOYNIHAN  (for  hlmaelf.  Mr. 

CRAns,  Mr.  MiTCHXLL.  Mr.  McCoit- 

mu,  Mr.  RocKBRLLKR.  Mr.  Heinz, 

Mr.  Baucub,  Mr.  Wilson,  Mr.  Lau- 

TEmiaG,  Mr.  Qkasslkt,  Mr.  Brad- 

LXT,  Mr.  Damtorth,  and  Mr.  Bent- 

8KII): 

S.  484.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Trade  Act  of 

1974   to   improve   enforcement   of   United 

States  reciprocal  trade  agreements;  to  the 

Committee  on  Finance. 

By    Mr.    HEINZ    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Mrchill,  Mr.  Baucus,  Mr.  Grass- 
LBT,  Mr.  Pressler,  Mr.  Bradley,  Mr. 
Daktorth.    ISi.    Lauterberg,    Mr. 
MoTMiHAR,  Mr.  Roth,  and  Mr.  Bent- 
sen): 
S.  485.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act  of 
1930  to  improve  enforcement  of  antidump- 
ing and  countervailing  duty  laws;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  LAUTENBERG  (for  himself, 

Mr.  Roth,  Mr.  Baucus,  Mr.  Wilson, 

Mr.    Chare,    Mr.    Bertsen.    Mr. 

Orasslbt,  Mr.  Pressler.  Mr.  Moyni- 

HAN,  Mr.  Heinz,  and  Mr.  Danforth): 

&  488.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act  of 

1930  to  fanprove  protection  of  intellectual 

property  rights;  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 


By   Mr.   CHAFEE   (for   himself.   Mr. 
Mitchell,  Mr.  Wilson,  Mr.  Baucus, 
Mr.  ORAsaLZT,  Mr.  Rockerller,  Mr. 
Pressler,     Mr.     Lautenberg,     Mr. 
Heinz,  Mr.  Bentsen,  Mr.  Dantorth, 
Mr.  Bradley,  and  Mr.  Moynihan): 
S.  487.  A  biU  to  require  the  n.S.  Trade 
Repreaentative  to  monitor  transfers  of  tech- 
nology between  the  United  States  and  for- 
eign countries,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

By    Mr.    LEAHY    (for    himself,    Mr. 

DuizmBRaER,     Mr.      Pryor,     Mr. 

Wilson,  iti.  Bbhtssn,  Mr.  Pressler, 

Mr.  Danforth.  Mr.  Qrassley,  and 

Mr.  Cochran): 

S.  488.  A  bQl  to  amend  agricultural  laws  of 

the  United  States  to  Improve  United  States 

agricultural  ezix>rts;  to  the  Committee  on 

Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 

By  Mr.  BINOAMAN  (for  himself.  Mr. 

ROGKETELLBR.  Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  LaU- 

TKHBBMi.  Mr.  Heinz,  Mr.  Bentsen, 

Mr.   Damtorth,   Mr.   Bradley,   Mr. 

ORAasLXT,  Mr.  Moynihan,  and  Mr. 

Baucus): 

S.  489.  A  bill  to  improve  the  formulation 

of  United  Statea  international  trade  policy; 

to  the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BENTSEN  (for  himseU.  Mr. 

Dankwxh.  Mr.  Btrd,  Mr.  Dole,  Mr. 


Matsttnaga,  Mr.  (Thatee,  Mr. 
Daschle.  Mr.  Heinz,  Mr.  Rockefel- 
ler, Mr.  Wilson,  Mr.  Pryor,  Mr. 
Roth,  Mr.  Boren,  Mr.  Kasten,  Mr. 
Mitchell,  Mr.  Warner,  Mr.  Moyni- 
han. Mr.  Trible,  Mr.  Riegle,  Mr. 
Grasslty,  Mr.  Baucus,  Mr.  Duren- 
BERGER,  Ml.  Bradley,  Mr.  McCon- 
NELL,  Mr.  Heflin,  Mr.  Bond,  Mr. 
Ford,  Mr.  Cohen.  Mr.  Bingaman,  Mr. 
Pressler,  Mr.  Dixon,  Mr.  Specter. 
Mr.  Chiles,  Mr.  Murkowski,  Mr. 
Harkin,  Mr.  Garn,  Mr.  Leahy,  Mr. 
Stafford,  Mr.  Lautenberg,  Mr. 
Cochran,  Mr.  Glenn,  Mr.  D'Amato. 
Mr.  WiRTH.  Mr.  Quayle,  Mr.  Simon, 
Mr.  Boschwitz,  Mr.  Sanford,  Mr. 
DoMXNici,  Ms.  Mikulski,  Mr.  Lugar, 
Mr.  Breaux,  Mr.  Johnston,  Mr.  Buh- 
DiCK,  Mr.  DeConcini,  Mr.  Metz- 
ENBAUM,  Mr.  Shelby,  and  Mr.  Pell): 
S.  490.  A  bill  to  authorize  negotiations  of 
reciprocal  trade  agreements,  to  strengthen, 
U.S.  trade  laws,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Oommlttee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  D'AMATO  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  DoDD): 
S.  491.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  provision  of  the 
Tax  Reform  Act  of  1986  which  disallowed 
the  treatment  of  certain  technical  personnel 
as  self-employed  individuals;  to  the  Commit- 
tee OB  Finance. 

By  Mr.  KENNEDY  (for  himself  and 

Mr.  D'Amato.  Mr.  Bradley,  and  Mr. 

Weicker): 

S.  492.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National  Labor 

Relations  Act  to  increase  the  stability  of 

collective  bargaining  In  the  building  and 

construction  industry;  to  the  Committee  on 

I>abor  and  Human  Resources. 

By  Mr.  EXON  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Zorinsky): 
S.  493.  A  bill  to  provide  for  an  additional 
district  court  judge  for  the  judicial  district 
of  Nebraska;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  LEVIN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Riegle): 
S.  494.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1986  to  exclude  from  gross 
income  foster  care  payments  provided  by 
the  Federal  Government  and  to  amend  the 
Tax  Reform  Act  of  1986  to  make  certain 
changes  in  the  treatment  of  foster  care  pay- 
ments retroactive  to  1979;  to  the  Committee 
on  P%iance. 

By   Mr.   MURKOWSKI   (for   himself 
and  Mr.  C^ranston): 
S.  495.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  remove  certain  gender  refer- 
ences and  to  make  technical  corrections;  to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  COHEN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Levin): 
S.  496.  A  bill  to  amend  title  5  of  the 
United  States  Code,  to  ensure  privacy,  integ- 
rity, and  verification  of  data  for  computer 
matdiing,  to  establish  Data  Integrity 
Boards  within  Federal  agencies,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HARKIN: 
S.  497.  A  bill  to  treat  the  denial  of  Intema- 
tlonaUy  recognized  worker  rights  as  an 
unfair  and  unreasonable  trade  practice;  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nanoe. 

By  Mr.  RIEGLE: 
S.  498.  A  bill  to  amend  Trade  Act  of  1974. 
to  define  as  an  unfair  trade  practice,  the 
denial  of  internationally  recognized  worker 
rights,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

S.  499.  A  bill  to  establish  a  procedure  to 
reduce  the  bilateral  trade  deficits  between 
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the  Unlte4  States  and  major  trading  part- 
ners determined  to  have  excessive  trade  sur- 
pluses and  found  to  engage  In  unfair  trading 
practices  which  threatm  the  economic  secu- 
rity of  the  United  States,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  PRYOR: 
S.  500.  A  bill  to  identify  and  reduce  bar- 
riers to,  and  distortions  of,  international 
trade  In  rice;  to  promote  expansion  of 
United  States  rice  exports;  and  for  other 
purposes;  (o  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

By    Mr.    RIEGLE    (for    himself.    Mr. 
HotxiNGS.  Mr.  Gore.  BCr.  Kerry,  Mr. 
Rockefeller,  Mrs.  Kassebaum,  and 
Mr.  Bentsen): 
S.  501.  A  bill  to  amend  title  35,  United 
States  Co4e,  and  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Act  of  1958,  with  respect  to  the 
use  of  inventions  in  outer  space;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By    Mr.    RIEGLE    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Rollings,  Mr.  Gore,  Mr.  Kerry,  Mr. 
Rockefeller,  Mr.  Adams,  and  Mr. 
Beittsen): 
S.  502.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Land  Remote- 
Sensing  Commercialization  Act  of  1984,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce;  Science,  and  Transportation. 

By    Mr.    RIEGLE    (for   himself,    Mr. 
HoUJNCS,  Mr.  Gore,  Mr.  Kerry,  Mr. 
Rockefeller,  Mr.  Nickles,  Mr.  Dan- 
foUth,  Mr.  Pressler,  and  Mr.  Bent- 
sem): 
S.  503.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Act  of  1958  to  authorize 
the  acceptance  of  certain  gifts  and  dona- 
tions, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Trans- 
portation. 

By    Mr.    RIEGLE    (for    hlmseU,    Mr. 
HoMJNGS,  Mr.  Gore,  Mr.  Kerry,  Mr. 
PRgssLER,    Mr.    Rockefeller,    Mr. 
Adams,  and  Mr.  Bentsen): 
S.  504.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Act  of  1958  regarding  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Council  es- 
tablished (y  that  Act;  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation. 

By  Mr.  HUMPHREY  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Chafee): 
S.  505.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Rural  Electrifi- 
cation Act  of  1936  to  promote  the  economic 
vility  of  rural  by  directing  the  resources  of 
the  Rural  Electrification  Administration 
toward  rural  consumers,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  ttie  Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nu- 
trition, and  Forestry. 

By    Mr.    GORE    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Wilson,   Mr.   C^ranston,   Mr.    Dan- 
FogTH,  and  Mr.  Kerry): 
S.  506.  A  bUl  to  require  the  inclusion  of 
copy-code  scanners  in  digital  recording  de- 
vices; to  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  Sci- 
ence, and  Transportation. 

By  Mr.  BYRD  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
SntoN): 
S.  507.  A  bill  to  provide  Federal  financial 
assistance  to  States  for  the  support  of 
school-baaed  teacher  sklUs  enhancement 
model  programs  designed  to  serve  elementa- 
ry and  secondary  school  teachers  of  a  local 
educational  agency  and  other  administra- 
tors responsible  for  instructional  leadership 
In  such  afency,  and  for  other  purposes:  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources. 

By    Mr.    LEVIN    (for    himself,    Mr. 

Grassley,  Mr.  Chiles,  Mr.  Riegle, 

Mr.     Mitchell,     Mr.     Heinz,     Mr. 

Cohen,  and  Mr.  Sarbanes): 

S.  508.  A  biU  to  amend  title  5,   United 

States  Code,  to  strengthen  the  protections 

available  to  Federal  employees  against  pro- 


hibited personnel  practices,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Governmen- 
tal Affairs. 

By  Mr.  GORE: 
S.  509.  A  bill  to  provide  that  certain  good 
faith  transfers  of  property  made  by  the 
Southern  Industrial  Banking  Corporations 
to  depositors  shall  not  be  voidable  under 
title  II  of  the  United  SUtes  Code;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  DANFORTH: 
S.  510.  A  bill  to  extend  for  3  years  the  ex- 
isting suspension  of  duty  on  triphenyl  phos- 
phate: ito  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  GRASSLEY: 
S.  511.  A  bill  to  improve  the  quality  of 
teaching  In  American  schools  and  enhance 
the  competence  of  American  students  and 
thereby  strengthen  the  economic  competi- 
tiveness of  the  United  States,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources. 

By    Mr.    LEAHY    (for    himself.    Mr. 
Pryor,  Mr.  Cochran,  Mr.  Melcher, 
and  Mr.  Grassley): 
S.  512.  A  bill  to  promote  the  export  of  the 
United  States  agricultural  commodities  and 
the  products  thereof,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nu- 
trition, and  Forestry. 

By  Mr.  DURENBERGER: 
S.  513.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  water  re- 
sources research  activities  of  the  U.S.  Geo- 
logical Survey,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works. 

By  Mr.  KENNEDY  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Specter,  Mr.  Pell,  Mr.  Metzenbaum, 
Mr.     Moynihan,     Mr.     Dodd,     Mr. 
Kerry,  and  Mr.  Simon): 
S.  514.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Job  Training 
Act  to  establish  an  Incentive  bonus  for  the 
successful  placement  of  certain  employable 
dependent  Individuals,  to  provide  targeting 
of  assistance  from  certain  carryover  funds 
for  such  individuals,  and  for  other  purposes: 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources. 

By  Mr.  ZORINSKY  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Dole,  Mr.  Exow,  Mr.  Daschle,  Mrs. 
Kassebaum,  and  Mr.  McClure): 
S.  515.  A  bill  to  provide  equitable  treat- 
ment under  the  highly  erodible  land  conser- 
vation provisions  of  the  Pood  Security  Act 
of  1985  to  farmers  who  produced  alfalfa  and 
other  multiyear  grasses  and  legumes  in  a  ro- 
tation practice  during  each  of  the  years 
1981  through  1985;  to  the  Committee  on  Ag- 
riculture, Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 
By  Mr.  DANFORTH: 
S.  516.  A  bill  to  require  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  to  imdertake  certain  actions 
to  promote  highway  safety,  and  for  other 
purposes,  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
Science,  and  Transportation. 

By  Mr.  BIDEN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Thurmond)  (by  request): 
S.  517.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  activi- 
ties of  the  Department  of  Justice  for  fiscal 
year  1988  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HARKIN: 
S.  518.  A  bill  to  provide  that  increases  in 
rates  of  pay  for  Members  of  Congress  shall 
take  effect  only  if  approved  by  the  Con- 
gress, and  that  any  such  increase  shall  be 
deferred  until  the  beginning  of  the  follow- 
ing Congress;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

By  Mr.  DANFORTH  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Heinz,  Mr.  Glenn,  and  Mr.  Specter): 
S.  519.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tariff  Sched- 
ules of  the  United  States  to  change  the 


tariff  treatment  of  certain  television  appa- 
ratus and  parts:  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

By  Mr.  ROLLINGS: 
S.  520.  A  bill  to  designate  the  U.S.  Post 
Office  building  to  be  constructed  In  Greer, 
SC,  as  the  "Edd  A.  Burch  Post  Office  Build- 
ing"; to  the  Committee  on  Governmental 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  SIMON: 
S.  521.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Securities  Ex- 
change Act  of  1934  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  LEVIN: 
S.  522.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  development, 
testing  or  deployment  of  an  antlballlstic 
missile  system  or  component  which  is  sea 
based,  air  based,  space  based  or  mobile  land 
based;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Bi4r.  HATCH: 
S.J.  Res.  48.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  week  of  September  14,  1987,  through 
September  20.  1987.  as  "Benign  Essential 
Blepharospasm  Week":  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DOLE  (for  himself,  Mr.  Boren, 
Mr.  BuRDiCK,  Mr.  Murkowski,  Mr. 
CHILES,  Mr.  Daschle,  Mr.  Dodd,  Mr. 
Durenberger,      Mr.      Kerry,      Mr. 
Leahy,  Mr.  Lugar,  Mr.  Matsunaga, 
Mr.    McCain,    Mr.    McCXure,    Mr. 
Mitchell,  Mr.  Moynihan,  Mr.  Pell, 
Mr.     Pressler,     Mr.     Pryor,     Mr. 
Quayle,  Mr.  Riegle,  Mr.  Rockefel- 
ler, Mr.  Sarbanes,  Mr.  Simpson,  Mr. 
Thurmond,  Mr.  Trible,  Mr.  Warner, 
and  Mr.  Zorinsky): 
S.J.  Res.  49.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
September    18,    1987.   as    'National   POW/ 
MIA  Recognition  Day";  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DASCHLE: 
S.J.  Res.  50.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  to  limit  the  expenditure  of 
Government  funds  for  any  fiscal  year  to  the 
projected  revenue  of  the  Government  for 
that  year  and  to  limit  the  outstanding  debt 
of  the  United  States  to  30  per  centum  of  the 
projected  gross  national  product;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


SUBMISSION  OF  CONCURRENT 
AND  SENATE  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  concurrent  resolutions 

and  Senate  resolutions  were  read,  and 

referred  (or  acted  upon),  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  DOLE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

BYRD): 

S.  Res.  102.  Resolution  congratulating 
President  Reagan  on  his  76th  birthday;  con- 
sidered and  agreed  to. 

By  Mr.  KENNEDY  (for  himself,  Mr. 

Byrd.  Mr.  Dole,  Mr.  Pell,  and  Mr. 

Cranston  I : 

S.  Res.  103.  Resolution  expressing  United 

States  support  for  the  Government  of  the 

Philippines. 

By  Mr.  DeCONCINI: 
S.  Con.  Res.  14.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  concerning 
support  for  the  evolution  to  full  democracy 
in  the  Republic  of  Korea;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations. 

By  Mr.  HEFLIN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Wallop,  and  Mr.  Zorinsky): 
S.  Con.  Res.  15.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  no 
major  change  in  the  payment  methodology 
for  physicians'  services,  including  services 
furnished  to  hospital  inpatients,  under  the 


Medicare  Program  should  be  made  untU  re- 
ports required  by  the  99th  Congress  have 
been  received  and  evaluated;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance. 

By  J4r.  QUAYLE  (for  himself,  Mr. 
ExoN,  and  Mr.  Nickles): 
S.  Con.  Res.  16.  (Concurrent  resolution  es- 
tablishing procedure  for  expedited  consider- 
ation by  the  Congress  of  certain  bills  and 
joint  resolutions  submitted  by  the  Presi- 
dent; to  the  Committee  on  the  Budget  and 
the  Committee  on  Ciovemmental  Affairs, 
jointly,  pursuant  to  the  order  of  August  4, 
1977,  requiring  that  If  one  committee  re- 
ports, the  other  committee  has  30  days  of 
continuous  session  to  report  or  be  dis- 
charged. 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
By  Mr.  THURMOND: 
S.  479.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  73  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  to  provide 
a  minimum  monthly  annuity  under 
such  chapter;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

forgotten  widows  and  survivor  benefits 

IMPROVEMENT  act 

Mr.  TECURMOND.  Mr.  President, 
today,  for  the  sixth  time,  I  am  intro- 
ducing survivor  benefit  plan  [SBP] 
legislation  to  rectify  a  long  standing 
and  most  unfortunate  and  inequitable 
situation  involving  the  aged  widows  of 
certain  deceased  military  retirees.  My 
proposal  will  cost  less  than  half  as 
much  as  most  of  my  previous  propos- 
als. 

The  inequity  this  legislation  is  aimed 
at  correcting  involves  the  so-called  for- 
gotten widows.  These  are  the  widows 
of  military  retirees  who  died  prior  to 
establishment  of  the  survivor  benefit 
plan.  Also,  included  in  this  heading  is 
another  group  of  widows  of  retired 
military  personnel  who  died  without 
having  had  an  opportunity  to  convert 
over  from  the  previous  retired  service- 
men's family  protection  plan  to  the 
more  generous  survivor  benefit  plan. 

ORIGIN  OF  THE  INEQUITY 

Mr.  President,  a  full  understanding 
and  appreciation  of  how  the  inequity  I 
refer  to  came  about  requires  a  review 
of  the  two  principal  Government-spon- 
sored benefit  plans  that  have  been 
available  to  military  personnel  for  the 
protection  of  their  families  in  their 
postretirement  years. 

Prior  to  1972,  we  had  the  retired 
serviceman's  family  protection  plan 
[RSFPP].  While  created  with  good  in- 
tentions, there  were  many  problems 
associated  with  this  program.  First  of 
all.  the  plan  was  simply  not  a  bargain. 
The  premiums  charged  for  coverage 
under  the  RSFPP  were  excessively 
high.  In  some  instances,  the  premiums 
were  2V4  to  5  times  as  great  as  those 
charged  contemporary  civilians  for  the 
same  protection  coverage. 

The  high  cost  of  participating  in  the 
RSFPP  relative  to  the  level  of  benefits 
provided,  coupled  with  the  low  rates  of 
pay  received  by  the  military  at  the 
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time,  resulted  in  a  poor  rate  of  partici- 
pation Mwftng  military  personnel.  In 
fact,  only  15  percent  of  those  eligible 
to  participate  in  the  program  could 
afford  to  do  ao. 

It  was  mainly  due  to  these  problems, 
Mr.  President,  that  we  abolished  the 
RSFFP.  and  established  in  its  place 
the  current  survivor  benefit  plan 
[SBPl.  While  the  SBP  is  a  great  im- 
provement over  its  predecessor,  there 
remains  today  an  ineqiiity  that  dates 
ba(±  to  the  creation  of  SBP. 

BTABLISBIIXirr  or  SBF 

Mr.  President,  with  the  enactment 
of  Public  Law  92-425,  which  estab- 
lished the  SBP  on  September  21.  1972, 
both  active  and  retired  military  per- 
sonnel were  given  the  opportunity  to 
participate  in  the  new  SBP  program. 
The  opportunity  to  participate  in  the 
SBP  was  afforded  retirees  whether  or 
not  they  had  formerly  participated  in 
the  RSPPP.  However,  this  opportunity 
was  extended  to  retirees  only,  and  was 
not  extended  to  the  widows  of  retirees 
who  died  prior  to  September  21,  1972. 
Thus,  the  widows  of  retirees  who  had 
formerly  participated  in  the  RSFPP. 
as  well  as  the  widows  of  retirees  who 
could  not  afford  the  high  cost  of  the 
RSFPP  uid,  therefore,  did  not  partici- 
pate in  it.  were  excluded  from  partici- 
pation in  the  SBP. 

Whfle  it  is  true  that  there  was  an  18- 
m<Hith  SBP  open  enrollment  season  in 
1982-83.  whereby  both  RSPPP  and 
non-RSFPP,  or  living  retirees,  were 
given  an  oiHTortunity  to  obtain  or  con- 
vert to  SBP  coverage,  the  opportxmity 
was  again  limited  solely  to  living  retir- 
ees and  did  not  include  the  widows  of 
deceased  retirees. 

Quite  frankly,  lb.  President.  I  be- 
lieve it  was  wrong  for  these  widows  to 
have  been  excluded  from  participating 
in  the  SBP  in  the  first  place,  and 
grossly  unfair  for  this  inequity  to  have 
been  allowed  to  continue  these  many 
years.  Except  for  the  fact  that  their 
husbands  passed  away  prior  to  Sep- 
tember 21, 1972,  these  widows  would  in 
all  likelihood  be  covered  by  the  SBP 
today. 

UMOVK  TBI  niKQUITT 

While  there  is  no  way  to  make 
amends  for  the  years  these  widows 
have  endured  being  excluded  from 
coverage  of  SBP,  the  legislation  I  am 
introducing  would  begin  to  close  this 
unfortimate  chapter  in  the  history  of 
our  treatment  of  military  widows. 
Under  the  provisions  of  my  bill,  the 
forgotten  widows  group  would  be  af- 
forded the  long  awaited  and  overdue 
benefit  of  the  SBP. 

The  measure  I  am  introducing  would 
provide  an  SBP  annuity  at  the  mini- 
mum level  of  only  $165  per  month.  In 
addition,  the  bill  would  limit  offsets  in 
these  minimum  payments  and  would 
provide  for  these  benefits  to  be  in- 
creased in  the  futiu%  through  cost-of- 
living  adjustments.  Still,  this  annuity 
would  be  well  below  the  poverty  level. 


OVmCOKI  PKXVIOUS  OBJCCnOKS 

Mr.  President,  in  the  past,  objections 
have  been  raised  regarding  the  cost  of 
my  prop<^als.  The  cost  of  this  new  ap- 
proach is  much  less  than  my  previous 
proposals.  However,  these  previous  ob- 
jections were  not  based  on  accurate  in- 
formation as  to  the  number  of  forgot- 
ten widows.  For  example.  Department 
of  Defense  [DOD]  estimates  of  several 
yeaic  ago  put  the  number  of  forgotten 
widows  at  close  to  39,000.  Other  esti- 
mates in  recent  years  range  from  3,845 
to  24.288,  not  Including  RSFPP  annu- 
itants. If  there  are  only  about  4,000  of 
these  widows,  my  measure  would  cost 
about  $8  million  annually.  The  De- 
fense Department  cannot  provide  a  re- 
liable estimate.  This  is  because  the 
only  source  of  calculation  is  widows 
who  have  defense  ID  cards,  and  many 
do  not  use,  or  renew  their  ID  card,  es- 
pecially those  living  great  distances 
from  military  hospitals. 

Fortunately,  with  implementation  of 
the  Defense  Enrollment  Eligibility 
Report  System  [DEERS],  which  is 
now  the  data  base  for  military  health 
care,  a  more  accurate  assessment  of 
the  number  of  forgotten  widows  is 
available.  One  recent  estimate  by 
DEBRS  projected  the  number  of  for- 
gotten widows  to  be  only  3,845.  This 
significantly  lowers  the  estimate  of 
the  projected  cost  of  providing  an  SBP 
annuity  to  these  vridows. 

By  including  the  relatively  few 
RSFPP  widows  who  currently  receive 
small  annuities,  this  proposal  would 
avoid  creating  an  annuity  gap  between 
RSPPP  widows  and  the  forgotten 
widows  which  this  legislation  is  de- 
signed to  help.  In  so  doing,  a  major  ob- 
jection of  my  previous  forgotten 
widows  legislative  proposals  would  be 
overcome.  The  cost  of  including  these 
RSFPP  widows  would  be  nominal, 
since  this  legislation  would  only  allow 
a  nominal  increase  in  these  widows' 
current  annuity  and  there  are  a  small 
number  of  them.  Also,  the  election  is 
optional. 

The  main  reason  cost  has  been  sig- 
nificantly reduced  is  because  the  level 
of  benefits  offered  in  the  bUl  are  dra- 
matiically  reduced  compared  to  previ- 
ous proposals.  Some  say  the  benefit 
level  is  now  much  to  low.  However,  as 
a  matter  of  equity,  it  would  provide 
the  minimum  optional  benefit  current- 
ly paid  to  beneficiaries  of  an  SBP  an- 
nuity. The  annuity  is  only  $1,980  per 
year,  but  the  proposal  contains  provi- 
sions to  preclude  offsets  and  provides 
for  cost  of  living  adjustments. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  mindful  of  the 
fact  that  the  cost  of  any  new  program 
is  a  grave  concern  for  all  Senators. 
This  is  particularly  true  in  a  time 
when  we  are  faced  with  massive 
budget  deficits  and  an  even  larger  out- 
standing national  debt.  However,  the 
national  debt  is  not  the  only  debt  this 
Nation  owes.  We  owe  a  debt  to  these 
forgotten  widows,   and  the  similarly 


situated  RSFPP  annuitants.  It  is  a 
debt  that  has  gone  unpaid  for  over  a 
decade. 

RAriO  DSCUmNC  COSTS 

In  addition,  what  I  am  proposing  is 
not  a  permanent  expansion  of  the 
SBP.  The  widows  I  have  been  talking 
about  are  not  young,  and  they  are  not 
getting  any  younger.  Their  number 
grows  smaller  with  each  passing  year. 
In  fact,  if  we  continue  to  let  this  prob- 
lem go  unaddressed  15  more  years,  it 
may  well  be  too  late.  By  the  year  2000, 
it  Is  poesible  that  many  of  these 
widows  will  no  longer  be  alive.  It  will 
be  too  late  for  the  Congress  to  correct 
a  gross  Inequity.  Failure  to  act,  howev- 
er, would  be  an  unconscionable  mark 
on  the  Congress  well  into  the  next 
century. 

CIVIL  SKRVICK  PRKCXDKIfT 

Mr.  President,  I  think  there  are  two 
things  that  one  should  keep  In  mind 
during  oonsideration  of  this  legisla- 
tion. First,  my  proposal  is  not  without 
precedent.  In  1948,  when  the  Civil 
Service  survivor  benefit  plan  was  es- 
tablished, it  too  created  an  inequity 
very  similar  to  the  one  I  have  been 
talking  about  here.  However,  in  1958. 
10  years  later,  the  act  establishing  the 
plan  was  amended  and  made  it  retro- 
active to  include  all  pre- 1948  widows. 
It  has  now  been  almost  15  years  since 
establislvnent  of  the  SBP  to  replace 
the  RSFW  program,  and  the  inequity 
created  then  remains  with  us  today. 

WIDOW  SACRIPICBS 

The  second  factor  for  my  colleagues 
to  bear  In  mind  in  their  consideration 
of  this  measure  Is  the  sacrifices  and 
hardships  these  widows  have  endured. 

Most  of  these  women  functioned  in 
traditional  family  roles  as  wife,  home- 
maker,  and  mother  in  the  context  of 
military  service.  During  long  periods, 
they  supported  the  military  work  of 
their  husbands,  while  also  contribut- 
ing to  the  economic  and  emotional 
well-beiilg  of  the  family  unit.  In  most 
cases,  of  course,  the  servicemen's  inad- 
equate pay  and  transitory  lifestyle 
made  a  normal  home  and  savings  pro- 
gram practically  impossible. 

WIDOWt  TRUST  Hf  COVERimKNT  MISPLACED 

Additionally,  few  military  widows 
were  aware  of  the  ramifications  of 
their  husbands'  deaths.  Survivor  bene- 
fits were  assumed  by  these  women 
who  trusted  that  the  military  would 
not  simply  lose  the  file  and  forget 
them  after  the  deaths  of  their  hus- 
bands. However,  their  blind  trust  was 
misplaced.  In  many  cases,  upon  the 
death  of  the  serviceman,  all  monetary 
benefits  ceased.  It  was  not  until  the 
passage  of  the  SBP  program  that  it 
became  mandatory  under  law  that  the 
spouse  be  notified  in  writing,  if  the 
serviceman  chose  not  to  participate  in 
the  SBP  program. 

Mr.  Resident,  most  of  these  forgot- 
ten widows  are  very  elderly  women  of 
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diminishing  means.  Some  of  them, 
whose  husbands  were  covered  by 
Social  Security  after  1957,  rely  solely 
on  that  source  of  income  for  their  sub- 
sistence. Those  whose  husbands  re- 
tired prior  to  1956  are  not  covered  by 
Social  Security  as  a  result  of  their  hus- 
band's military  earnings. 

vicmfs  or  mLiTAST  service 
Mr.  President,  these  military  vtridows 
are  victims  of  long  periods  with  low 
pay,  and  many  find  themselves  today 
existing  in  poverty.  As  economic  cap- 
tives, their  current  problems  include 
dependence  on  welfare,  evictions  from 
apartments  as  buildings  are  converted 
to  condominiums,  skyrocketing  heath 
care  costs,  and  unaffordable  nursing 
home  charges.  Most  are  minimum- 
income  widows  who  are  in  dire  straits 
due  to  the  fact  that  their  meager 
income  simply  has  not  kept  pace  with 
inflation. 

DIGWITY  IW  POVERTY 

Over  the  past  15  years,  I  have  re- 
ceived many  hundreds  of  pleading  let- 
ters from  these  elderly  widows  from 
all  across  our  country.  Many  of  them 
are  barely  surviving.  However,  most,  I 
am  proud  to  say,  have  managed  to 
keep  their  pride  and  dignity,  even  in 
poverty. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  time  to  give  the 
forgotten  widows  equitable  consider- 
ation. Not  only  have  we  ignored  their 
plight  for  these  many  years,  but  we 
have  failed  to  acknowledge  their 
cause.  Understandably,  they  feel  re- 
jected, and  some  feel  bitter.  It  is  as  if 
the  country  has  turned  its  back  on 
their  courageous  husbands  who  gave 
20,  30,  and  in  some  cases,  40  years  of 
the  most  productive  years  of  their 
lives  for  our  coimtry.  We  must  now 
give  these  forgotten  widows  the  recog- 
nition and  compensation  they  deserve. 

RESTORE  PAITH 

Mr.  President,  the  passage  of  my  bill 
would  be  a  milestone  for  these  elderly 
widows  who,  in  support  of  their  hus- 
bands, gave  the  best  years  of  their 
lives  for  our  country.  It  is  inconceiv- 
able that  our  country  has  deserted 
them  for  so  long,  and  it  is  high  time 
we  face  up  to  the  responsibilities  we 
owe  these  widows  and  restore  the  faith 
which  has  not  been  maintained  for  our 
military  community. 

I  lu-ge  my  distinguished  colleagues 
to  act  favorably  and  with  compassion 
on  this  vital  legislation,  and  to  join  me 
in  working  for  its  early  enactment. 


By  Mr.  GRASSLEY: 
S.  480.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1949  to  provide  that  a  pro- 
ducers 1987  crop  of  oats  on  a  farm 
may  exceed  the  permitted  acreage 
base  and  the  producer  may  be  eligible 
to  participate  on  the  annual  farm  pro- 
gram for  com  and  grain  sorghums  for 
such  crop;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture, Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 


OORSECTIOR  OP  CBOSS  COMFUAMCE  PROVISIORS 
OP  THE  PARM  BILL 

•  Mr.  GRASSLEY:  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  introducing  a  bill  to  correct 
the  cross-compliance  provisions  of  the 
1985  farm  bUl  by  not  appljring  these 
provisions  to  the  Oats  Program.  This 
legislation  is  a  foUowup  to  a  letter  I 
sent  last  week  to  Secretary  Lyng 
asking  him  to  do  this  administratively 
and  is  a  companion  to  legislation  being 
Introduced  in  the  House  by  Congress- 
man Fred  Graiisy.  As  the  Feed  Grains 
Program  is  presently  being  implement- 
ed many  farmers  who  have  traditional- 
ly planted  oats,  particularly  livestock 
farmers,  are  going  to  be  excluded  from 
doing  so  or  else  be  rendered  ineligible 
for  commodity  program  benefits. 
Many  of  Iowa's  farmers  are  disap- 
pointed with  this  policy  because  it  flys 
in  the  face  of  logic  and  is  severely 
hampering  their  legitimate  efforts  to 
bring  cattle  production  back  into  our 
State. 

Under  the  1987  Feed  Grains  Pro- 
gram, farmers  who  produce  both  com 
and  oats  must  meet  the  requirements 
of  both  programs  to  be  qualified  for 
either  program,  including  planting 
virithin  their  proven  base  and  setting 
aside  the  applicable  ACR  acres.  Since 
many  of  Iowa's  livestock  farmers  have 
never  produced  oats  for  the  program 
but  instead  for  their  own  uses,  they 
have  very  little  or  no  proven  oat  base 
for  the  1987  program.  This  problem 
was  even  further  aggravated  by  confu- 
sion last  year  over  when  these  farmers 
could  certify  their  oat  acreage,  since 
Iowa  is  one  of  the  few  Midwest  States 
that  had  a  different  certification  date 
for  com  and  oats.  The  result  of  apply- 
ing cross  compliance  to  oats  is  that 
these  farmers,  who  are  not  producing 
a  crop  that  is  in  excess,  are  being 
forced  into  making  a  choice  between 
two  negative  alternatives:  either  not 
signing  up  for  the  commodity  pro- 
grams or  changing  their  operations 
significantly  concerning  oats  and  live- 
stock. 

This  policy  is  even  more  counterpro- 
ductive considering  that  there  is  ex- 
pected to  be  a  shortage  of  oats  later 
this  year  and  a  surplus  of  soybeans, 
the  crop  many  of  these  farmers  wUl  be 
forced  economically  to  plant  as  an  al- 
ternative to  oats.  In  addition,  the 
planting  of  oats  would  meet  many  of 
our  Government's  stated  conservation 
objectives.  By  discouraging  its  plant- 
ing we  may  be  detracting  from  money 
we  are  spending  and  progress  we  are 
making  in  our  other  conservation  pro- 
grams. 

In  light  of  the  present  situation  our 
livestock  and  oat  producers  find  them- 
selves in.  and  the  market  and  conser- 
vation needs  that  will  be  met  by  the 
planting  of  oats.  I  encourage  my  col- 
leagues to  join  me  in  these  efforts  to 
allow  these  farmers  to  participate  in 
the  Com  Program  while  still  maintain- 
ing their  oats  production  and  livestock 


operations.  Again,  my  hope  is  that  the 
administration  wlU  see  the  wisdom  of 
correcting  this  policy  without  actloD 
being  taken  on  this  legislation  but  we 
should  be  prepared  for  both  possibili- 
ties.* 


By  Mr.  D'AMATO  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Dodd): 
S.  491.  A  bUl  to  repeal  the  provision 
of  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1986  which 
disallowed  the  treatment  of  certain 
technical  personnel  as  self-employed 
individuals;  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

TAX  REPORM  ACT 

•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  legislation  for 
myself  and  Senator  Dodd  that  would 
repeal  section  1706  of  the  Tax  Reform 
Act  of  1986.  Section  1706  has  uninten- 
tionally jeopardized  the  livelihoods  of 
himdreds  of  thousands  of  small  busi- 
nessmen throughout  the  Nation. 

Section  1706  forces  certain  technical 
service  workers  to  comply  with 
common  law  tests  determining  inde- 
pendent contractor  status  for  tax  pur- 
poses. In  1978,  Congress  created  a  safe 
harbor  for  technical  service  workers  if 
there  was  reasonable  basis  for  treating 
these  individuals  as  independent  con- 
tractors. Section  1706  simply  repeals 
the  safe  harbor  specifically  for  engi- 
neers, computer  programers,  systems 
analysts,  drafters,  and  similar  profes- 
sions. 

Mr.  President,  when  the  safe  harbor 
was  established  in  1978,  it  was  stipu- 
lated that  Congress  would  formally 
study  this  issue  before  taking  further 
action.  The  study  was  never  undertak- 
en. Yet  Congress  went  ahead  and  re- 
moved the  safe  harbor  for  specific 
technical  service  workers  as  part  of 
the  Tax  Reform  Act. 

It  is  bad  enough  that  the  independ- 
ent contractor  issue  was  never  studied, 
but  section  1706  was  neither  the  sub- 
ject of  a  hearing  nor  meaningful  floor 
debate.  In  fact  section  1706  was  not 
discovered  by  the  public  until  late  last 
year.  Furthermore,  section  1706  tar- 
gets only  certain  independent  contrac- 
tors. No  public  rationale  was  estab- 
lished for  why  these  professionals 
were  targeted  for  punishment. 

Now  many  technical  service  workers 
who  own  their  own  small  businesses 
must  become  employees  of  their  cus- 
tomers. This  is  unrealistic  since  most 
technical  service  firms  engage  in  one- 
time jobs  for  brief  periods  of  time. 
Thus,  their  customers  are  highly  re- 
luctant to  hire  technical  service  con- 
tractors as  employees. 

Mr.  President.  I  feel  strongly  that 
section  1706  must  be  repealed.  Once 
these  onerous  provisions  are  eliminat- 
ed then  Congress  can  study  the  entire 
independent  contractor  issue  in  a 
calm,  deliberate,  and  dispassionate 
manner. 
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Mr.  President.  I  uk  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  legislation  be  reprinted 
in  the  Rboou). 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Raooao.  as  follows: 

&491 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Xepreaentativet  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congreu  aatenMed.  That  <a) 
KCUon  1706  of  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1986 
Is  bereby  repealed. 

(b)  Section  530  of  the  Revenue  Act  of  1978 
(and  the  proviaions  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1966  to  which  such  section  relates) 
«H»n  be  applied  and  administered  as  If  such 
section  1706  had  not  been  enacted.* 


By  Mr.  KENNEDY  (for  himself, 

Mr.    D'Amato,    Mr.    Braolet. 

and  Mr.  WncKBt): 

S.  492.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 

Labor  Relations  Act  to  increase  the 

stability  of  collective  bargaining  in  the 

bufldtng  and  construction  industry:  to 

the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human 

Resources. 

ooHsrancnoii  mousTRY  labor  law 
AMsmnmrs  or  1987 
•  Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  introducing  the  Construc- 
tion Industry  Labor  Law  Amendments 
of  1987,  along  with  my  colleagues  Sen- 
ator D'Amato  of  New  York,  Senator 
Bradley  of  New  Jersey,  and  Senator 
WncKKR  of  Connecticut. 

Last  year  I  cosponsored  a  similar 
bill,  and  the  measure  I  am  introducing 
Is  the  same  bill  which  passed  the 
House  of  Representatives  last  April, 
by  a  vote  of  229  to  173. 

As  chairman  of  the  Labor  and 
Human  Resources  Committee,  I  am 
concerned  about  existing  employment 
practices  in  the  construction  industry, 
which  have  sapped  the  vitality  of  the 
special  construction  industry  amend- 
ments added  to  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act  in  1959. 

Current  law  recognizes  that  the  con- 
struction Industry  is  unique.  Constant- 
ly «h<ft.ing  worksites  and  work  forces 
are  the  norm,  not  the  exception:  Con- 
gress has  consistently  recognized  these 
unique  characteristics  and  attempted 
to  accommodate  them  and  improve 
the  stability  in  this  vital  industry. 

Recent  decisions  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  have  effective- 
ly destroyed  the  construction  industry 
provisions  in  current  law.  Today  many 
en4>loyers  successfully  avoid  their  ob- 
ligations under  collective  bargaining 
agreements  by  plajring  corporate  shell 
games.  The  Construction  Industry 
Labor  Law  Amendments  of  1987  will 
dose  the  twin  legal  loopholes  in  the 
law  by  prohibiting  double  breasting 
and  the  repudiation  of  prehire  agree- 
ments. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join  me  in 
coeponsoring  this  important  legisla- 
tion, and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed  in 
theRscoRD. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RscORD,  as  follows: 

S.  492 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Reprtsentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this 
Act  may  be  referred  to  as  the  "Construction 
Industry  Labor  Law  Amendments  of  1987". 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  2(2)  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act  (29  UJS.C.  152(2))  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sentence:  "In  the  construc- 
tion Industry,  any  two  or  more  business  en- 
tities performing  or  otherwise  conducting  or 
supervising  the  same  or  similar  work,  in  the 
same  or  in  different  geographi(»i  areas,  and 
haviag.  directly  or  indirectly— 

"(a)  substantial  common  ownership; 

"(b)  common  management;  or 

"(c)  conunon  control; 
shall  be  deemed  a  single  employer.". 

(b)  Section  8(d)  of  such  Act  (29  U.S.C. 
158(d))  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  sentence: 
"Whenever  the  collective  bargaining  in- 
volves employees  of  a  business  entity  com- 
prising part  of  a  single  employer  in  the  con- 
stru(Stion  industry,  as  defined  In  section  2(2) 
of  this  Act,  the  duty  to  bargain  collectively, 
for  the  purposes  of  this  section,  shall  in- 
clude the  duty  to  apply  the  terms  of  a  col- 
lective bargaining  agreement  between  such 
busiaess  entity  and  a  labor  organization  to 
all  other  business  entities  comprising  the 
single  employer  within  the  geographical 
area  covered  by  the  agreement.". 

(c)  Section  8(f)  of  such  Act  (29  U.S.C. 
158(t))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "geographical  area:"  in 
clause  (4)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following:  "geographic  area.  An  agreement 
lawfully  made  pursuant  to  this  subsection 
shall  impose  the  same  obligations  under  this 
Act  as  an  agreement  made  with  a  majority 
representative  piu^uant  to  section  9(a):"; 
and 

(2)  by  inserting  before  the  period  at  the 
end  of  such  section  and  the  following  new 
proviso:  ":  Provided  further.  That  any  agree- 
ment lawfully  made  pursuant  to  this  subsec- 
tion may  be  repudiated  only  after  the  Board 
certifies  the  results  of  an  election  conducted 
pursuant  to  section  9(c),  in  which  a  majority 
of  employees  in  an  appropriate  bargaining 
unit  selects  a  bargaining  representative 
other  than  the  labor  organization  with 
which  such  agreement  was  made  or  chooses 
not  to  be  represented  by  a  labor  organiza- 
tion". 

(d)  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that, 
under  the  requirements  set  forth  In  this 
Act,  violence  and  coercion  are  Inlmlcable  to 
the  collective  bargaining  process  and  that 
employers  and  labor  organizations  in  the 
building  and  construction  industry  in  fulfill- 
ing the  objectives  of  this  Act  should  never 
use  or  condone  the  use  of  violence. 

S»c.  3.  (a)  Except  as  provided  in  subsec- 
tion (b),  the  amendments  made  by  section  2 
shall  take  effect  upon  the  date  of  the  enact- 
meat  of  this  Act. 

(b)  The  requirement  imposed  by  the 
amendment  made  by  section  2(b)  shall  take 
effect- 

(1)  one  year  after  such  date  of  enactment 
with  respect  to  any  building  and  construc- 
tioB  project  for  which  the  contract  was  en- 
tered into  by  an  employer  before  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act;  and 

(I)  on  the  date  on  which  the  contract  is 
entered  into  with  respect  to  any  new  build- 
ing or  construction  project  for  which  the 


contract  is  entered  into  by  an  employer  on 
or  after  t|te  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act.* 

•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  cointroduce  the  Construction 
Industry  Labor  Law  Amendments  of 
1987.  This  bill  is  identical  to  H.R.  281 
which  passed  the  House  on  April  17, 
1986,  by  a  vote  of  229  to  173.  The 
House  iiKluded  H.R.  281  in  the  fiscal 
year  19ff7  continuing  resolution.  Un- 
fortunately, it  was  deleted  from  the 
final  version  of  the  biU  signed  by  the 
President. 

During  the  99th  Congress,  I  intro- 
duced S.  2181,  a  companion  bill  to 
H.R.  281.  The  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  Joined  me 
in  introducing  that  bUl.  This  year,  in 
order  to  demonstrate  our  mutual  com- 
mitment to  this  very  important  legisla- 
tion, we  are  simply  inverting  the  order 
in  which  our  names  will  appear  on  the 
bill.  We  both  remain  equally  commit- 
ted to  its  passage. 

This  legislation  was  drafted  in  re- 
sponse to  growing  claims  of  unfair 
practices  in  the  construction  indus- 
try's labor  relations.  It  is  designed  to 
increase  the  stability  of  collective  bar- 
gaining in  the  building  and  construc- 
tion industry.  The  bill  that  is  being  in- 
troduced today  would  not  make  major 
changes  in  existing  law— it  simply 
would  restore  the  law's  original  intent. 
Current  law  prohibits  illegal  double 
breasting  in  the  construction  industry. 
However,  NLRB  and  court  decisions 
have  eroded  this  protection  and  cre- 
ated a  blueprint  for  evading  union 
contracts  by  establishing  legally  sepa- 
rate double-breasted  companies.  They 
also  have  allowed  employers  to  repudi- 
ate prehire  agreements  at  will,  thus 
forcing  unions  to  prove  that  they  rep- 
resent a  majority  of  workers  at  each 
project  site. 

This  legislation  would  restrict  the 
use  of  sham  double  breasting  by  con- 
sidering multiple  firms  as  a  single  em- 
ployer if  there  Is  direct  or  Indirect  sub- 
stantial common  ownership,  manage- 
ment, or  control  among  the  nominally 
separate  businesses  engaged  in  the 
same  or  similar  work.  Employers  also 
would  be  required  to  apply  the  terms 
of  a  union  contract  to  all  their  related 
entities  within  the  geographic  area 
covered  by  the  agreement. 

Voluntary  prehire  agreements  allow 
contractors  and  unions  to  specify 
wages,  working  conditions,  and  bene- 
fits before  Jobs  begin.  The  1959  Lan- 
drum-Qriff in  Act  allowed  prehire  con- 
tracts in  the  (instruction  industry  be- 
cause of  the  short  term  and  transitory 
nature  of  the  work.  This  bill  provides 
that  prehire  agreements  stay  in  place 
until  a  union  is  voted  out.  Under  ciir- 
rent  law,  employers  may  disregard  pre- 
hire contracts  after  reaping  their  ben- 
efits, such  as  labor  cost  information 
for  preparing  bids  and  a  steady  source 
of   skilled    labor    from    union    hiring 


halls.  Unions  then  must  prove  their 
majority  support  at  each  Job  site.  By 
the  time  this  is  accomplished  and  cer- 
tified by  the  NLRB,  Jobs  are  often 
completed  and  workers  have  moved 
on.  This  bill  will  make  enforcement  of 
prehire  contracts  more  equitable  and 
give  workers  a  fair  opportunity  for  col- 
lective bargaining. 

The  concept  of  single  employer  and 
appropriate  bargaining  unit  have  been 
misapplied  over  the  years  by  the 
NLRB  and  the  courts.  Alter-ego  com- 
panies are  performing  the  same  work 
in  the  same  areas— the  only  difference 
is  that  workers  are  not  receiving  the 
imion  wages  and  benefits  promised  to 
them.  It  Is  time  to  pierce  the  legal  veil 
of  separation  between  companies  that 
really  are  one  and  the  same,  and  those 
which  are  not. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  cosponsor  this  important  biU  and  to 
press  for  its  speedy  passage.* 


By  Mr.  EXON  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  ZoRiNSKT): 
S.  493.  A  bill  to  provide  for  an  addi- 
tional district  Judge  for  the  judicial 
district  of  Nebraska;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

AODITIONAI.  DISTRICT  XODGE  FOR  NEBRASKA 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  the  work 
of  the  Federal  judiciary  is  frequently 
taken  for  granted  by  the  public.  In  the 
State  of  Nebraska,  the  Federal  district 
court  is  doing  an  outstanding  job  man- 
aging an  extremely  heavy  workload. 
According  to  the  1986  Federal  court 
management  statistics,  the  Nebraska 
Federal  district  ranked  fifth  in  the 
Nation  and  second  in  the  eighth  cir- 
cuit for  total  filings  per  Judge.  In  trials 
completed  per  Judge,  the  Nebraska  dis- 
trict ranked  4th  in  the  Nation  and  1st 
in  the  eighth  circuit. 

The  total  number  of  filings  per  12- 
month  period  has  grown  from  1,117  in 
1981  to  1,919  in  1985.  Most  experts 
expect  this  trend  to  continue.  This 
heavy  workload  is  managed  by  three 
full  time  Judges,  two  senior  Judges, 
and  the  two  full  time  and  one  part 
time  Federal  magistrates. 

Because  of  the  current  heavy  case- 
load and  the  anticipated  trend  for  the 
future,  I  am  again  introducing  legisla- 
tion to  create  an  additional  Judgeship 
for  the  Federal  district  of  Nebraska.  I 
hope  that  the  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee will  carefully  study  the  work- 
load statistics  relating  to  the  Nebraska 
Federal  district  court  and  recommend 
this  legislation  to  the  full  Senate. 

Chief  Judge  Arlen  Beam,  Judge 
Warren  K.  Urbom,  Judge  Lyle  E. 
Strom,  senior  Judge  Robert  Van  Pelt, 
senior  Judge  Richard  E.  Robinson, 
Magistrate  Richard  C.  Peck.  Magis- 
trate David  Piester  and  Magistrate 
Pick  Satterfield,  are  to  be  saluted  for 
their  hard  work  and  continuing  efforts 
to  make  the  Nebraska  district  a  model 
of  Judicial  efficiency. 


Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Senator  Zorinskt  be  listed 
as  an  original  oost>onsor  of  this  meas- 
ure. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  President. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Reck>rd,  as  follows: 

S.  493 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Revrtsentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
President  shall  appoint,  pursuant  to  section 
133  of  title  28,  United  States  Code,  an  addi- 
tional district  court  Judge  for  the  Judicial 
district  of  Nebraska. 

(2)  To  reflect  the  change  made  by  this 
subsection,  section  133  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
following: 

"Nebraska 3"; 

and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"Nebraska 4". 


By  Mr.  LEVIN  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  RiEGLE): 
S.  494.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  exclude  from 
gross  income  foster  care  payments 
provided  by  the  Federal  Government 
and  to  amend  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of 
1986  to  make  certain  changes  in  the 
treatment  of  foster  care  payments  ret- 
roactive to  1979;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

FOSTER  CARE  LEGISIATIOR 

•  Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  pleased  to  introduce,  with  the  co- 
sponsorship  of  my  colleague  from 
Michigan,  Senator  Riegle,  a  bill  to 
correct  a  small,  but  no  less  troubling 
oversight  in  the  1986  tax  reform  bill. 
It  pertains  to  the  taxability  of  certain 
foster  care  payments. 

Prior  to  last  year's  act  and  beginning 
with  the  tax  years  after  December  31, 
1978.  qualified  foster  care  payments 
were  deemed  by  section  131  of  the  Tax 
Ccxie  to  be  excludable  from  gross 
income.  The  Code  defined  qualified 
foster  care  payments  as  those  which 
are  paid  by  a  State  or  private  place- 
ment agency  "to  reimburse  the  foster 
parent  for  the  expenses  of  coring  for  a 
qualified  foster  chQd  in  the  foster  par- 
ent's home,  or  a  difficulty  of  care  pay- 
ment." 

In  the  early  1980's,  the  IRS  began  to 
identify  certain  foster  parents  who  re- 
ceived their  foster  care  payments  not 
from  a  State  or  private  placement 
agency— as  required  by  the  definition 
of  "qualified  foster  care  pasmient"— 
but  from  the  Social  Security  Adminis- 
tration, in  the  form  of  supplemental 
security  income  or  SSI  benefits  to  dis- 
abled foster  children.  In  addition,  the 
IRS  Interpreted  section  131,  because 
of  the  use  of  the  term  "reimburse",  to 
require  foster  parents  to  document  in 
detail  Just  how  any  foster  care  pay- 
ment was  spent  in  order  to  qualify  for 
the  exclusion  from  gross  income. 

In  1984  in  Michigan,  and  it  is  my  un- 
derstanding similar  cases   began   ap- 
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pearing  in  Minnesota,  too.  several 
foster  families  were  targetted  by  the 
IRS,  audited,  and  assessed  huge  penal- 
ties and  back  taxes  for  the  underre- 
porting of  income  because  of  their  fafl- 
ure  to  document  the  way  in  which 
they  spent  foster  care  payments  re- 
ceived as  SSI  benefits.  The  families 
were  unable  to  document,  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  IRS,  Just  how  the  foster 
care  payments  they  received  were 
spent.  Two  families  in  our  State  of 
Michigan  who  had  served  as  foster 
parents  for  three  to  six  disabled  foster 
children  at  a  time  over  a  combined 
total  of  38  years  were  assessed  and 
paid  over  $28,000  for  taxable  years 
1980-83.  An  article  on  one  of  the  fami- 
lies, the  Sedore's.  which  appeared  in 
the  June  5,  1984,  Detroit  News, 
brought  this  unfortimate  situation  to 
the  attention  of  the  public.  Both  fami- 
lies challenged  the  IRS  determination 
administratively,  but  neither  had  the 
resources,  mental  or  financial,  to 
pursue  their  cases  further  in  court.  In- 
stead, both  families  withdrew  from 
the  foster  care  program  after  pajring 
their  enormous  assessments. 

Last  year's  tax  reform  biU  tried  to 
correct  this  situation,  but  it  went  only 
part  way.  It  made  it  clear  to  the  gener- 
al public  and,  more  importantly,  the 
IRS,  that  the  exclusion  of  qualified 
foster  care  payments  from  taxable 
income  did  not  depend  upon  the  abili- 
ty of  the  foster  parents  to  provide  an 
Itemized  list  of  expenses.  Under  the 
new  act,  foster  care  parents  are  not  re- 
quired to  document  how  the  foster 
care  payments  have  been  spent  in 
order  to  benefit  from  the  exemption 
from  taxation. 

I  don't  think  anyone  really  gave  seri- 
ous thought  when  section  131  was 
originally  enacted  to  the  possibUity 
that  the  IRS  would  require  a  foster 
parent  to  Justify  how  it  spent  a  quali- 
fied foster  care  payment,  since  the 
foster  care  payment  is  many  cases  no- 
toriously below  or  in  other  cases  Just 
barely  equal  to  the  actual  expenses  in- 
curred in  taking  care  of  a  child,  espe- 
cially a  disabled  child.  For  years  foster 
parents  were  told  such  payments  were 
not  taxable  and  consequently  did  not 
believe  it  necessary  to  keep  elaborate 
records.  In  fact,  neither  of  the  Michi- 
gan families— who  had  been  tending 
disabled  foster  children  for  a  com- 
bined 38  years— never  kept  any  ex- 
pense records,  were  never  asked  to 
keep  any  record,  and  never  thoiight 
they  had  to  keep  any  expense  records. 

Because  of  the  growing  awareness  of 
and  widespread  concern  over  IRS's  ac- 
tions and  the  well-publicized  Michigan 
cases,  IRS,  from  what  we  can  tell, 
stopped  pursuing  these  types  of  cases. 
But  these  cases  were  brought  to  the 
attention  of  Congress  and  an  effort 
was  made  to  eliminate  the  problem  in 
the  future.  That  is  what  the  1986  Tax 
Reform  Act  did  accompUsh,  in  part.  It 
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rHint****^  the  word  "reimbune"  so  as 
to  avoid  any  oonfuskm  over  whether 
or  not  documentation  was  required  by 
foster  parents.  But  it  did  not  add  SSI 
payments  to  the  definition  of  qualified 
focter  care  payments.  Moreover,  the 
new  section  131  was  made  effective  for 
tax  years  after  December  31.  1985. 
That  did  not  help  families,  such  as  the 
Sedove's  who  had  already  paid  over 
$a0.000  in  back  taxes  and  penalties 
and  who  had  withdrawn  from  the 
Foster  Care  Program. 

There  are  two  corrections  to  section 
131  of  the  Tax  Code  which  need  to  be 
ipyito  in  order  to  resolve  this  inequi- 
ty—where the  very  individuals  who 
were  examples  of  the  problem  and 
contributed,  by  example,  to  creating 
the  solution,  are  unable  to  benefit 
from  the  sidution  themselves. 

First,    payments    from    a    Federal 
agency  must  be  included  in  the  defini- 
tion of  a  qualified  foster  care  pay- 
ment. In  the  cases  we  know  about  in 
MiAhigan,  gome  foster  care  parents  for 
disabled  children  receive  their  foster 
care  money  in  the  form  of  SSI  bene- 
fits, directly  from  SSA.  as  opposed  to 
receiving  such  funds  through  a  state 
agency.  Other  foster  parents  receive 
SSI    payments    through    the    State 
agency.  In  M'«^>'<g»".  we  have  two  dif- 
ferent agencies  which  administer  the 
Foster  Care  Program,  and  each  one, 
by  chance,  distributes  its  payments  in 
a  different  way.  In  one.  the  State  col- 
lects the  SSI  payments  on  behalf  of 
disabled  foster  children  and  redistrib- 
utes it  to  foster  parents.  In  the  other 
case,  the  agency  has  the  SSI  payments 
go  direcUy  to  the  foster  parents.  How- 
ever, under  the  current  reading  of  sec- 
tion 131.  the  former  payment  would 
qualify  for  the  foster  care  exemption 
from  taxation,  but  the  latter  would 
not.  because  it  would  not  have  come 
from  a  State  or  private   placement 
agency    as    the    code    requires,    even 
though  there  is  no  real  substantive 
difference  between  the  two  systems. 
So  the  first  provision  of  this  biU  would 
add  the  term  "Federal  agency"  to  the 
definition  of  a  qualified  foster  care 
payment. 

The  second  provision  would  change 
the  effective  date.  The  amendments  to 
section  131  made  by  the  1986  Tax 
Reform  Act  carried  an  effective  date 
of  the  taxable  years  beginning  after 
December  31,  1985.  But  such  an  effec- 
tive date  would  again,  preclude  those 
very  families  who  have  been  victimized 
by  the  IRS's  unexpected  actions  from 
benefitting  from  the  amendments. 
Our  bOl  would  change  that  effective 
date  to  the  taxable  years  beginning 
after  December  31.  1978,  the  effective 
date  for  section  131,  originally. 

Mr.  President,  the  cost  of  correcting 
this  injustice  will  be  minute.  While  we 
have  not  been  able  to  obtain  a  cost  es- 
timate from  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Taxation,  I  am  confident  it  wiU  be  a 
minimal  sum. 


There  is  no  one  in  this  Senate,  Mr. 
President,  who  does  not  want  to  pro- 
tect and  enhance  the  American  faroily. 
TWs  bill  does  that  by  removing  an  un- 
netessary  barrier  to  parents  who  may 
otherwise  be  willing  to  take  responsi- 
bility for  foster  children,  so  that  these 
clilldren  might  be  enriched  in  a  home 
environment  instead  of  being  required 
to  live  in  an  institution. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  at  this 
time,  Mr.  President,  that  the  June  5. 
1934  article  on  the  Sedore  family  be 
placed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  and 
that  immediately  following  that  arti- 
clet  a  copy  of  the  biU  as  introduced  by 
printed. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RacoRS,  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Detroit  News,  June  5, 1984] 

IRS  RiTUiiG  Thkxateiis  Foster  Cark 

(By  Tim  Collie) 

IiANsmc— Jan  Sedore  cares  for  six  mental- 
ly retarded  foster  children  In  her  modest 
ranch-style  home,  an  activity  that  raised 
the  eyebrows  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 

Three  autistic  chUdren  sleep  about  two 
hours  each  day  and  It  Isn't  unusual  to  walk 
into  a  bedroom  to  find  one  of  them  has 
chewed  on  a  window  sill.  The  kids  have  the 
run  of  Mrs.  Sedore's  house  In  Grand  Ledge, 
wbere  they  sometimes  lay  waste  a  piece  of 
furniture.  And  one  boy  frequently  urinates 
down  heating  registers. 

Mrs.  Sedore's  home  is  one  of  7,200  Michi- 
gan foster  homes  licensed  to  care  for  17,000 
children.  Hers  doesn't  much  look  like  a 
money-making  venture.  But  to  the  eyes  of 
the  IRS  this  woman  runs  a  business— one 
that  does  quite  well. 

In  a  move  that  threatens  the  entire  na- 
tion's foster  parent  network,  the  IRS  forced 
Mrs.  Sedore  to  pay  $8,000  in  Income  taxes 
going  bacic  to  1980  on  the  Social  Security 
payments  she  receives  for  each  child. 

The  agency  argues  that  unless  foster  par- 
ents can  fully  document  how  they  spend 
b«iefit  checks  received  for  foster  chUdren, 
the  money  will  be  taxed  as  income. 

Suddenly,  the  prospects  of  a  Ux  audit 
raise  unexpected  worries  for  foster  parents. 
Both  state  and  national  foster  care  officials 
say  they  have  never  heard  of  such  a  policy. 
They  have  been  advising  parents  for  many 
years  that  benefits  are  not  taxable  as 
income. 

"What  bothers  me  is  that  they  told  me  for 
years  that  this  money  is  not  taxable,  but 
now  the  IRS  says  it  is."  said  Mr.  Sedore, 
who  has  cared  for  104  chUdren  in  18  years. 
"I've  taken  them  all  around  the  state  on 
vacations,"  she  said,  pausing  to  tell  her  deaf 
foster  daughter  in  sign  language  to  go 
watch  television  in  the  den.  "Money  is 
always  being  spent  on  them.  But  if  I  take 
my  kids  out  to  buy  a  hamburger  I  don't 
lieep  a  receipt." 

In  1982,  the  IRS  told  Mrs.  Sedore  she  was 
the  subject  of  a  federal  audit  concerning 
dlfficulty-of-care  payments  she  received 
from  the  state  for  several  children.  The  IRS 
(tecided  that  It  could  not  tax  these  alloca- 
tions but  then  examined  the  Supplemental 
Security  Income  checks. 

After  an  internal  inquiry  to  its  office  in 
Washington,  the  IRS  decided  the  $471.50 
Mrs.  Sedore  received  monthly  for  each  chUd 
was  taxable  Income  unless  she  could  docu- 
ment in  detail  how  she  spent  the  money. 


Since  she  had  always  been  told  not  to  list 
that  money  is  Income  on  her  tax  returns, 
BCra.  sedore  hadn't  bothered  to  keep 
records. 

At  least  one  other  foster  mother  In  the 
state  Is  Che  subject  of  a  similar  IRS  inquiry. 
Ruth  wfiimim,  a  foater  parent  for  19  yean 
who  currently  keeps  four  severely  mentally 
retarded  chUdren  In  her  Tiarwing  home,  was 
contacted  in  January  and  told  by  IRS  inves- 
tigators that  she  would  be  the  subject  of  an 
audit  tills  summer  concerning  her  tax  re- 
turns dating  to  1981. 

"Our  Kving  room  is  a  hospital  room,"  said 
Mrs.  w<|imaTi  as  she  sat  on  her  couch.  In 
front  of  her  a  lO-year-oId  girl,  blind  and 
deaf  with  a  steadily  deteriorating  brain,  sat 
sleeping  in  her  wheelchair.  She  is  so  hyper- 
active that  Mrs.  Hlllman  must  give  her  a 
tranquilizer  to  put  her  to  sleep.  The  girl's 
heavy  rhythmic  breattiing  rose  above  Mrs. 
Hlllman's  voice  and  the  sound  of  the  soap 
opera  oQ  the  TV  set. 

"We  ready  don't  know  what  we  spend  on 
these  diUdren,"  BiCrs.  Hillman  said.  "It 
would  iaclude  the  heat,  the  electricity,  de- 
preciatien  on  the  house,  bed  sheets  .  .  .1 
don't  know.  Do  you  keep  your  grocery  re- 
ceipts for  four  years? 

"We  Were  always  told  it  was  iUegal  to 
become  a  business  with  these  chUdren.  I 
never  realized  I  was  In  a  business  anyway." 
An  IRS  spokeswoman,  however,  said  the 
two  cases  to  not  reflect  any  change  in  the 
agency'*  poUcy— that  SSI  payments  have 
always  been  taxable  as  income  if  the  par- 
ents of  recipients  could  not  demonstrate 
how  they  spent  the  money  on  the  chUdren. 
"That  money  is  Included  in  gross  income  If 
the  parents  cannot  show  that  is  being  used 
as  a  reimbursement  for  the  chUd's  ex- 
penses," said  Mary  Tamala  of  the  I>etroit 
IRS  office.  "They  are  providing  business 
services  and  I  would  think  that  they  foUow 
generally  accepted  business  practices  like  re- 
cording their  expenditures." 

But  Michigan  Department  of  Social  Serv- 
ices (Dt>8)  spokesman  Patrick  Vaughan  said 
he  is  "»affled"  and  "gravely  concerned"  by 
the  IRS  actions.  "I've  talked  to  every  expert 
on  foster  care  in  this  department  and  none 
of  them  have  ever  heard  of  anything  lUte 
this.  What  reaUy  puzzles  us  is  that  this 
action  Appears  to  contradict  the  law." 

Vauglum  said  DSS  officials  were  looking 
into  the  matter  but  were  not  getting  direct- 
ly Involved  since  the  Sedore  chUdren  faU 
under  the  auspices  of  the  state  Department 
of  Mental  Health  (DMH).  In  Michigan, 
foster  ehUdren  who  are  the  victims  of  abuse 
or  abandonment  (those  who  would  be  wards 
of  the  JuvenUe  court  system)  are  adminis- 
tered by  the  DSS.  Other  cases  fall  under 
the  Department  of  Mental  Health. 

State  mental  health  officials  said  they 
were  not  aware  of  Mrs.  Sedore's  problem. 
"These  payments  have  not  been  taxed 
before  to  our  knowledge.  DMH  spokesman 
Tom  OeLoach  said,  "If  that  were  sudderUy 
reversed  and  they  are  taxed,  I  would  think 
we  would  have  to  rethink  our  entire  foster 
care  system." 

Representatives  of  foster  parent  associa- 
tions agreed  that  the  Sedore  case,  if  it  rep- 
resent* a  new  IRS  policy,  marks  the  begin- 
ning at  a  "grave  threat"  to  foster  parents. 
Michigan  already  has  a  25  percent  turnover 
of  foster  homes  each  year.  They  said  the 
prospect  of  a  huge  back  tax  bUl  could  force 
many  parents  to  give  up  their  chUdren  and 
discourage  others  from  opening  their 
homea  "It's  going  to  destroy  the  Interest  of 
a  lot  of  people  in  foster  parenting,"  said 
John  Peck,  a  lobbyist  and  regional  vice- 


president  for  the  BCichigan  Foster  Parents 
Association. 

"Here  is  a  gal  (Mrs.  Sedore)  with  the  skills 
of  a  Ph.D.  in  clinical  psychology  and  the 
wings  of  an  angel  and  the  IRS  harasses  her 
untU  she  Just  throws  up  her  hands  and  says 
the  heU  with  it,"  Peck  said. 

Carl  Brown,  president  of  the  Foster  Par- 
ents Association  of  America,  said  his  organi- 
zation maintains  that  SSI  payments  cannot 
be  taxed  and  had  never  heard  otherwise.  "I 
would  venture  to  guess  that  the  vast  majori- 
ty of  foster  parents  don't  keep  records  of 
how  that  money  is  spent,"  Brown  said  from 
his  home  in  South  Carolina. 

"It's  difficult  now  recruiting  people  to  be 
foster  parents.  If  they  start  taxing  the 
money  they  receive  for  their  chUdren  as 
income  then  it's  going  to  be  hard  to  get  any- 
body to  become  a  foster  parent." 

Such  an  effect  could  also  affect  the  tax- 
payer. By  stressing  at-home  care  instead  of 
institutional  care,  Michigan's  foster  care 
system  saves  millions  of  dollars  each  year. 
For  example,  keeping  a  chUd  at  Mrs.  Se- 
dore's residence  costs  about  $25  a  day.  In  an 
institution  that  same  care  would  cost  about 
$100— double  that  for  severe  cases. 

"Something  else  that  strikes  us  about  this 
matter  is  that  typlcaUy  foster  parents  must 
spend  money  out  of  their  own  pocket  be- 
cause the  government  payments  don't  cover 
aU  the  costs  of  raising  a  chUd,"  Vaughan 
said. 

Commented  Mrs.  Sedore:  "The  money  is 
adequate  if  you  don't  do  anything  extra  for 
them." 

She  plans  to  give  up  her  chUdren  In  July 
If  the  policy  Is  not  changed.  The  tax  bUl, 
along  with  ever-increasing  paperwork  has 
taken  aU  the  fun  out  of  foster  parenting, 
she  said. 

Instead  of  debits  and  credits,  love  and  un- 
derstanding of  her  foster  chUdren  have 
been  her  chief  concerns,  Mrs.  Sedore  said. 
"Eight  thousand  doUars  hurts  but  what 
hurts  the  most  is  that  my  kids  have  been 
with  me  seven  years  and  now  I  have  to  place 
them  In  other  homes.  If  I  can't  keep  aU  six 
of  them  then  I  won't  keep  any  of  them— I 
can't  pick  and  choose  among  my  children." 

S.  494 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hoiue  of 
Representative*    of  the    United   States   of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  1.  EXCLUSION  FROM  GROSS  INCOME  OF 
FOSTER  CARE  PAYMENTS  PROVIDED 
BY  FEDERAL  (GOVERNMENT. 

(a)  In  Gemkral.— Subparagraph  (A)  of  sec- 
tion 131(b)(1)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1986  (defining  qualified  foster  care  pay- 
ment) is  amended  by  inserting  "the  Federal 
Government,"  after  "paid  by". 

(b)  Epvxctivx  Date.— The  amendment 
made  by  tills  section  shaU  apply  as  If  includ- 
ed in  the  amendments  made  by  section 
1707(a)  of  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1986. 

SEC  z.  certain  changes  in  treatment  of 

FOSTER  care  PAYMENTS  MADE  RET- 
ROACTIVE TO  int. 

Subsection  (b)  of  section  1707  of  the  Tax 
Reform  Act  of  1986  Is  amended  to  read  as 
foUows: 

"(b)  ErracTivi  Date;  Waiver  or  Statttte 
or  LnoTATioNS.- 

"(1)  EmcnvE  Date.— The  amendment 
made  by  tills  section  sliaU  apply  to  taxable 
years  beginning  after  December  31, 1978. 

"(2)  Waiver  or  Statute  or  Limitations.- 
In  the  case  of  any  taxable  year  ending 
before  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act^ 
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"(A)  the  period  for  claiming  a  credit  or 
refund  of  any  overpayment  of  tax  resulting 
from  the  appUcation  of  the  amendment 
made  by  this  section  shaU  not  expire  before 
the  date  which  is  2  years  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act,  and 

"(B)  If.  after  the  appUcation  of  subpara- 
graph (A),  credit  or  refund  of  any  overpay- 
ment of  tax  resulting  from  the  appUcation 
of  the  amendment  made  by  this  section  is 
prevented  at  any  time  before  the  close  of 
such  2-year  period  by  the  operation  of  any 
law  or  rule  of  law  (Including  res  Judicata), 
credit  or  refund  of  such  overpayment  (to 
the  extent  attributable  to  the  appUcation  of 
the  amendment  made  by  this  section)  may, 
nevertheless,  be  made  or  allowed  If  claim 
therefore  Is  f Ued  before  the  close  of  such  2- 
year  period.".* 


By  Mr.  MURKOWSKI  (for  liim- 
self  and  Mr.  Cranston): 
S.    495.    A   bill    to    amend    title    38, 
United  States  Code,  to  remove  certain 
gender  references  and  to  make  techni- 
cal corrections;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 
removal  of  certain  censer  reterences  in 

title  38,  UMITKU  STATES  CODE 

•  Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President, 
today.  I  am  introducing  a  bill  to 
remove  certain  gender  references  and 
to  make  teclmical  amendments  to  title 
38,  United  States  Code.  This  bill  would 
eliminate  certain  gender  references  in 
title  38.  which  were  not  accomplished 
by  H.R.  5299,  the  "Veterans'  Benefits 
Improvement  and  Health-Care  Au- 
thorization Act  of  1986,"  enacted  in 
Public  Law  99-576.  on  October  28. 
1986.  It  would  also  make  certain  tech- 
nical amendments  to  title  38  to  correct 
drafting  errors  contained  in  H.R.  5299. 

Mr.  President,  tills  bill  would  make 
no  suttstantive  changes  to  the  provi- 
sions of  title  38.  It  would  merely  elimi- 
nate gender-based  language  distinc- 
tions which  were  not  made  by  H.R. 
5299. 

During  the  second  session  of  the 
99th  Congress,  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives passed  H.R.  5047.  which 
eliminated  certain,  but  not  all.  gender- 
based  language  distinctions  in  title  38. 
The  language  of  HJR.  5047  was  incor- 
porated into  H.R.  5299.  and  was  en- 
acted in  Public  Law  99-576.  During  the 
conference  on  H.R.  5299.  the  Senate 
proposed  several  changes  to  the  lan- 
guage originally  contained  in  H.R. 
5047  to  l>e  incorporated  into  the  final 
version  of  H.R.  5299.  the  most  signifi- 
cant of  which  would  be  the  elimina- 
tion of  gender-based  language  refer- 
ences to  "Servicemen's  Group  Life  In- 
surance." Unfortunately,  because  of 
time  constraints  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  conference  discussions  on  H.R. 
5299,  the  changes  proposed  by  the 
Senate  were  not  included  in  the  final 
passage  of  the  bUl.  However,  there  was 
agreement  that  the  changes  proposed 
by  the  Senate  would  lie  acted  upon 
early  in  the  100th  Congress.  Since  that 
time,  staff-level  discussions  have  con- 
tinued between  the  Senate  and  House 
Veterans'  Affairs  Committees  on  the 


Senate's  proposed  changes  to  titie  38. 
and  a  consensus  has  been  reached.  I 
am  pleased  that  Senator  Cranston. 
the  distinguished  Chairman  of  the 
Veterans'  Affairs  Committee,  has 
joined  me  today  in  introducing  this 
bUl.  The  changes  which  would  be 
made  by  the  bill  we  are  introducing 
today  wUl  eliminate  many  of  the 
gender-ttased  language  distinctions  in 
title  38  which  were  not  accomplished 
during  the  99th  Congress. 

I  want  to  highlight  that  this  bill,  in 
deleting  gender-based  language  dis- 
tinctions pertaining  to  the  "Service- 
men's Group  Life  Insurance"  Pro- 
gram, would  change  the  name  of  the 
program  to  "Servicememt>ers'  Group 
Life  Insurance."  It  is  not  my  Intention 
to  impose  any  imnecessary  burden  on, 
nor  any  imnecessary  costs  to,  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  as  a  result  of 
the  proposed  change  of  name  of  the 
program.  It  is  also  not  my  intention 
that  the  Veterans'  Administration 
should  be  required  to  alter  or  reissue 
certificates  of  eligibility,  insurance 
policies,  or  any  other  literature  relat- 
ing to  the  Insurance  Program  as  a 
result  of  the  proposed  name  change, 
except  at  those  items  are  replaced  or 
reissued  in  due  course.  Further,  none 
of  the  rights  and  obligations  under 
this  insurance  program  would  l>e  al- 
tered by  the  proposed  change  of  name 
of  the  program. 

Mr.  President.  I  hope  this  legislation 
will  l>e  acted  upon  shorUy  in  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  make  these  technical  changes 
to  title  38,  United  States  Code. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of 
this  biU  appear  in  it's  entirety  in  the 
Record  directly  following  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  remarlEs. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Re(x>rd,  as  follows: 

S.  495 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of   the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  I.  REMOVAL  OF  CENDER  REFERENCES. 

(a)  In  General.- Title  38.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  in  secUon  42S<fKlHF).  by  striking  out 
"servicemen's"  the  first  place  it  appears  and 
Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "servicemembers"'; 

(2)  In  sections  716(d)  and  722(bKS).  by 
striking  out  "his  or  her"  each  place  It  ap- 
pears and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "such 
l)eneflclary"; 

(3)  In  sections  767(a)  and  (c).  768(b). 
769<aKe).  770(a),  (f),  and  (g).  771(b).  773, 
774.  777(a),  (d),  (e).  and  (g).  and  1624(1),  by 
strUdng  out  "Servicemen's"  each  place  It  ap- 
pears and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "Service- 
members'"; 

(4)  In  clause  (1)  of  section  1421(c).  by 
striking  out  "his"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof  "the  member's"; 

(5)  In  secUon  1601— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "men  and  women"  In 
clauses  (1)  and  (3)  and  inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  "individuals";  and 
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(B)  by  strikliw  out  "men  and  women"  in 
rUmttm^  #9t  and  tn^rtliui  In  Ueu  thereof  "per- 
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(4)  in  section  774,  by  striking  out  "the  Ad- 
ministrator" the  third  place  It  appears  and 


Mr.  President,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment would  lie  remiss  if  it  did  not  take 
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by  witnesses,   representing  both   the 
Government     and     orivate     interest 


puterization  in  our  society.  We  must, 
however,    oav   adeouate    att^ention    t.n 


unless  authorized  by  the  source  agency  with 
the  terms  of  the  authorization: 
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(B)  by  strikinc  out  "men  and  women"  in 
oiMiM  (2)  and  Imertinc  in  lieu  thereof  "per- 


(6)  In  cUuM  (3)  of  aection  1651,  by  striking 
out  "Mnrtce  men  mnd  women"  and  inserting 
In  Ueu  thereof  "aenrtoememben";  and 

(7)  In  aeetlooa  50T(f).  5091.  5092.  S093(a). 
and  S09C  by  striking  out  "manpower"  each 
pi^ft  it  appears  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
"penonnel". 

(b)  CoHFOBMiiia  AMBOUfsirrs.— <1XA)  The 
tMi«^iT>y  of  subchapter  ni  of  chapter  19  of 
title  SS.  United  States  Code,  is  amended  to 
read  as  f  oUows: 

"SUBCBAFTB  IH — SBVICmniBXas'  GROUP 
Lira  UlSUaARCK". 

(B)  The  item  relating  to  such  subchapter 

in  the  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning  of 

such  eiiapter  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"SuBcasrm  m— Sbvicbckuxbs'  Group 

Ldk  IireinuHcx". 

(2XiW  The  heading  of  section  774  of  title 
38.  Udlted  States  Code,  is  amended  to  read 
asfoUows: 
"•  774.   Advteoty   ComcU   on   Serriccineinlien' 

Groay  Life  lamiaaec". 

(B)  The  item  relating  to  such  section  in 
the  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning  of 
chapter  19  of  such  title  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"774.  Advisokt  Codhcil  oh 
SxKTiciifKiiBau'  Group  Lm  Ihsuramce.". 
(SXA)  The  heading  of  chapter  82  of  title 

38,  United  State  Code,  is  amemded  to  read 

as  follows: 

"CHAPTER  82— ASSISTANCE  IN  ESTAB- 
LISHING NEW  STATE  BODICAL 
SCHOOLS:  GRANTS  TO  AFFILIATED 
MEDICAL  SCHOOLS:  ASSISTANCE  TO 
HEALTH  PERSONNEL  TRAINING  IN- 

arrrrunotTS". 

(B)  The  item  relating  to  chapter  82  in  the 
t^le  of  chapters  at  the  beginning  of  such 
title  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"82.  Assistance  In  Establishing  New 
State  Medical  Schools;  Grants  to 
Affiliated  Medical  Schools:  As- 
sistance   to    Health    Personnel 

Training  Institutions 3070.". 

(4XA)  The  heading  of  subchapter  III  of 
chapter  82  of  Utle  38,  United  SUtes  Code,  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"SuaCHATTER  III— ASSISTAIICB  TO  PUBLIC  AHD 

NoKRonr  iHSTrrunoRS  op  Higher  Learh- 

IRG,  HOBPITSLS  AKS  OTHER  HEALTH  PeRSON- 
IfEL    IMSTITUTIOWS    APITLIATED    WITH    THE 

Vetbums'   Anmii  istratiow   To   Ihcrease 

THE    Production    or    Professional,    ajnd 

Other  Health  Persohvel". 

(B)  The  item  relating  to  such  subchapter 
in  the  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning  of 
such  chapter  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"SUBCHAPTIH  m — ASSISTAHCS  TO  PUBLIC  AHS 
HONPROFIT  IHSTITUTIOMS  OP  HIGHER  LBARM- 
niG.  HOKPITAU  AND  OTHER  HEALTH  PERSON- 
mi.  lESTITUTiOIIB  AVrlLIATED  WITH  THE  VET- 
ERAII8'  ASKUnSTRATIOH  TO  INCREASE  THE 
PRODUCTION  OF  PROFESSIONAL  AND  OTHER 
HEALTH  PERSONNEL". 

8EC  r  TCCHNICAL  CORBECTIONa 

Title  38.  United  States  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  In  secUon  102.  by  striking  out  "(C)  For 
the  purposes"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"(c)  For  the  purposes": 

(2)  in  section  103(dXl)  and  (2).  by  insert- 
ing "a  person  who  is"  after  "remarriage  of" 
each  place  it  appears; 

(3)  in  section  6I8(cX3).  by  inserting  "and" 
after  "productivity"; 


(4)  in  section  774.  by  striking  out  "the  Ad- 
ministrator" the  third  place  it  appears  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the  Administra- 
tor*": 

(8)  in  section  1004(d),  by  striking  out  "the 
veteran"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "that 
person": 

(8)  in  section  3303,  by  striking  out  "the 
veteran's"  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
"that  person's": 

(1)  in  section  4142(eXlXBXlv)(I),  by  strik- 
ing out  the  period  after  the  parenthetical 
phase:  and 

(8)  in  the  second  sentence  of  section 
52ae(b),  by  inserting  "or"  after  "grandpar- 
ents,".* 


By  Mr.  COHEN  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  liEvnf): 
S.  496.  A  bill  to  amend  title  5  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  ensure  privacy, 
integrity,  and  verification  of  data  dis- 
cloBCd  for  computer  matching,  to  es- 
tablish Data  Bank  Integrity  Boards 
within  Federal  agencies,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs. 

COm'UTEB  MATCHING  AND  PRTVACT  PROTECTION 
ACT 

•  Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  the  Computer  Match- 
ing and  Privacy  Protection  Act  of  1987 
to  ensure  that  the  Government  ade- 
quately respects  the  rights  of  Individ- 
ual citizens  when  conducting  computer 
matching  programs. 

Over  the  past  few  years,  I  have 
become  increasingly  concerned  over 
the  widespread  use  of  computer 
matching  by  Federal  and  State  gov- 
ernment agencies.  In  matching  pro- 
grams, agencies  routinely  exchange 
and  cross-check  Information  from  two 
or  more  data  bases  to  find  individuals 
common  to  both.  Most  often,  match- 
ing programs  are  performed  to  detect 
fraud,  abuse,  or  overpayments  in  Gov- 
ernment programs.  The  Department 
of  Education  has,  for  example,  cross- 
checked Its  lists  of  delinquent  student 
loans  with  lists  of  Federal  employees 
to  determine  whether  any  student 
loan  defaulters  work  for  the  Federal 
Government,  and  soon  each  State 
agency  administering  APDC,  food 
stamp  and  other  welfare  benefit  pro- 
grams will  be  matching  their  lists  of 
applicants  and  recipients  with  Internal 
Revenue  Service  files  to  search  for  un- 
reported assets  or  earnings.  A  single 
matching  program  could  exchange  the 
records  of  thousands  of  citizens  at  one 
time. 

Although  most  citizens  do  not  even 
know  what  computer  matching  is,  the 
expansion  of  matching  programs  over 
the  past  few  years  has  been  stagger- 
ing. The  Office  of  Technology  Assess- 
ment recently  estimated  that  the 
number  of  computer  matches  per- 
formed by  the  Federal  Government 
tripled  between  1980  and  1984,  with 
over  2  billion  separate  records  being 
exchanged  during  this  period.  Many  of 
these  matches  involved  very  personal 
itiformation,  such  as  income  and  em- 
ployment data,  of  individual  citizens. 


Mr.  President,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment would  be  remiss  if  it  did  not  take 
full  advantage  of  advanced  technology 
to  ensure  that  it  is  spending  tax  dol- 
lars wisely.  In  many  instances,  com- 
puter matching  is  a  useful,  efficient 
tool  to  protect  the  Integrity  of  Gov- 
ernment programs.  In  our  pursuit  of 
efficiency,  however,  we  cannot  become 
insensitive  to  the  fundamental  rights 
of  our  eitizens.  What  is  today  seen  as 
an  ally  against  fraud  and  waste  could 
grow  into  an  enemy  of  the  very  liber- 
ties that  we  profess  to  cherish  most. 

Computer  matching  programs, 
imless  properly  conducted  and  con- 
trolled, can  pose  serious  threats  to  the 
privacy  and  due  process  rights  of  indi- 
viduals whose  records  are  matched. 
Since  1982,  the  Subcommittee  on 
Oversight  of  Government  Manage- 
ment has  extensively  investigated 
computer  matching  by  Government 
agencies.  The  subcommittee's  hearings 
and  investigation  have  revealed  tre- 
mendoQS  potential  for  abuse  in  com- 
puter matching  programs  because 
there  are  no  mandatory  rules  for  agen- 
cies to  follow  when  performing 
matches,  little  protection  for  the  per- 
sons whose  records  are  matched,  and 
little  oversight  of  how  these  programs 
are  conducted. 

In  matching  programs,  individuals 
can  hawe  crucial  Government  benefits 
reduced  or  terminated  solely  on  the 
basis  of  unverified  information  pro- 
duced by  a  computer  match — informa- 
tion that  can  be  out-of-date,  mislead- 
ing, or  just  plain  wrong.  Citizens  can 
be— and  have  been  in  the  past— placed 
in  the  difficult  position  of  having  to 
defend  themselves  against  information 
that  has  never  even  been  reviewed  by 
a  human  being  for  its  accuracy. 
Anyone  who  has  ever  done  battle  with 
a  computer  for  a  billing  error  or  some 
other  problem  knows  how  frustrating 
it  can  be  to  prove  that  the  computer 
made  a  mistake.  Much  more  than 
simple  frustration  is  at  stake  when  es- 
sential Government  assistance,  such  as 
APDC  or  food  stamps,  can  be  cut  off 
because  of  faulty  computer  matching 
results. 

Without  vigilant  oversight  and  strict 
procedures  for  agencies  to  follow,  the 
powerful  tool  of  the  computer  can  be 
easily  abused.  Unchecked  disclosures 
and  exchanges  of  personal  records 
could  result  in  "fishing  expeditions" 
by  overzealous  government  officials 
who  may  be  insensitive  to  the  privacy 
and  confidentiality  rights  of  citizens 
and  oould  expose  sensitive  personal 
records  to  computer  security  risks. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing 
today  attempts  to  strike  the  proper 
balance  between  the  legitimate  needs 
of  Government  efficiency  and  person- 
al privacy.  This  bill  is  a  revised  version 
of  legislation  which  I  introduced  last 
year,  S.  2756,  and  incorporates  many 
improvements  that  were  recommended 


by  witnesses,  representing  both  the 
Government  and  private  interest 
groups,  at  hearings  held  by  the  over- 
sight subcommittee  last  September. 

First,  my  bill  requires  Federal  agen- 
cies to  enter  into  written  agreements 
before  disclosing  records  for  use  in 
matching  programs.  The  legislation 
specifies  several  elements  that  must  be 
addressed  in  these  agreements,  such  as 
procedures  agencies  must  follow  in  se- 
curing records  used  in  matches  and 
conditions  governing  return  and  de- 
struction of  data  after  a  match  has 
been  completed.  These  agreements 
will  force  agencies  participating  in 
matches  to  establish  and  observe  basic 
safeguards  on  information  that  they 
exchange  and  will  facilitate  oversight 
of  matching  by  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget,  the  Congress,  and 
the  agencies  themselves. 

My  legislation  also  remedies  the  lack 
of  attention  paid  by  the  privacy  impli- 
cations of  matches  by  establishing 
data  integrity  boards  in  each  agency 
that  participates  in  computer  match- 
ing programs.  These  boards  will  have 
the  responsibilities  to  review,  approve, 
and  maintain  matching  agreements, 
and  to  review  all  matches  in  which  the 
agency  has  participated.  I  believe  that 
the  existence  of  these  boards  wiU  go 
far  in  enhancing  privacy  as  a  priority 
of  each  agency  when  exchanging 
recor(Js  in  matching  programs. 

Finally,  my  legislation  ensures  basic 
due  process  protections  of  individuals 
whose  records  are  matched.  Specifical- 
ly, it  prohibits  agencies  from  reducing, 
suspending,  or  terminating  Federal  fi- 
nancial assistance  on  the  basis  of  in- 
formation produced  by  a  matching 
program  without  first  verifying  the  in- 
formation for  accuracy,  providing 
notice  to  the  individual  involved,  and 
providing  individuals  with  an  opportu- 
nity to  refute  the  information  pro- 
duced by  the  computer  match.  These 
basic  elements  are  not  only  principles 
of  fairness,  but  are  also  good  manage- 
ment practices  for  agencies  to  follow. 

In  proposing  these  new  prcxiedures, 
my  bill  places  controls  on  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  matches  involving  Federal 
Government  records.  Specifically,  it 
covers  matches  performed  to  check 
the  eligibility  of  persons  to  receive 
benefits  under  a  vast  array  of  Federal 
benefit  programs,  ranging  from  direct 
cash  payments  to  loan  guarantees,  and 
includes  matches  in  which  Federal 
Government  records  are  matched  with 
those  of  States  or  private  sector  enti- 
ties, such  as  banks,  for  these  purposes. 
It  also  covers  matches  conducted  to  re- 
cover payments  or  delinquent  obliga- 
tions under  these  programs.  I  want  to 
point  out  that  my  bill  includes  appro- 
priate exceptions  for  law  enforcement 
matches,  so  that  the  legitimate  law  en- 
forcement efforts  of  the  Government 
will  not  be  compromised. 

Mr.  President,  we  cannot— nor  would 
we  want  to— reverse  the  trends  of  com- 
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puterization  in  our  society.  We  must, 
however,  pay  adequate  attention  to 
the  individual's  side  of  the  equation 
when  reducing  fraud  in  Government. 
In  short,  we  must  take  care  not  to 
allow  the  beast  of  technology  to  over- 
take the  values  of  our  democracy. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  "Computer  Matching  and 
Privacy  Protection  Act  of  1987"  be  in- 
serted in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  496 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  1.  SHORT  TfrLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Computer 
Matching  and  Privacy  Protection  Act  of 
1987". 

SEC  1.  MATCHING  AGREEMENTS. 

(a)  In  General.— Subsection  (bVof  section 
552a  of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "or"  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (11), 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (12)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
":  or",  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"( 13)  to  a  recipient  agency  or  non-Federal 
matching  entity  pursuant  to  a  written 
matching  agreement  under  subsection  (o)  of 
this  section.". 

(b)  Matching  Prograiis.— Section  552a  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  subsections  (o),  (p), 
and  (q)  as  subsections  (r),  (s),  and  (t),  re- 
spectively, and 

(2)  by  inserting  after  subsection  (n)  the 
f  oUowing  new  subsections: 

"(o)  Matching  Agreements.— Prior  to  dis- 
closing any  record  which  Is  contained  in  a 
system  of  records  to  a  recipient  agency  or 
non-Federal  matching  entity  for  use  in  a 
computer  matching  program,  a  source 
agency  and  the  recipient  agency  or  non-Fed- 
eral matching  entity  shall  enter  into  a  writ- 
ten agreement  specUying— 

"(1)  the  Justification,  purpose,  and  legal 
authority  for  conducting  the  program: 

"(2)  a  description  of  the  records  that  will 
be  matched,  including  each  data  element 
that  wiU  be  used,  the  approximate  number 
of  records  that  wlU  be  matched,  and  the 
projected  starting  and  completion  dates  of 
the  matching  program: 

"(3)  procedures  for  notifying  applicants 
for  and  recipients  of  financial  assistance 
under  Federal  benefit  programs,  upon  appli- 
cation and  periodicaUy  thereafter,  that  any 
Information  provided  by  such  applicants 
and  recipients  to  such  programs  may  be  sub- 
ject to  verification  through  matching  pro- 
grams: 

"(4)  procedures  for  verifying  information 
produced  in  such  matching  program  as  re- 
quired by  subsection  (p): 

"(5)  procedures  for  retention  and  destruc- 
tion of  records  created  by  such  matching 
program: 

"(6)  procedures  for  ensuring  the  adminis- 
trative, technical,  and  physical  security  of 
the  records  matched  and  the  results  of  such 
programs; 

"(7)  prohibitions  on  duplication  and  redis- 
closure  of  records  provided  by  the  source 
agency  within  or  outside  the  recipient 
agency  or  the  non-Federal  matching  entity, 


unless  authorized  by  the  source  agency  with 
the  terms  of  the  authorization; 

"(8)  procedures  governing  the  use  of  the 
records  provided  by  the  source  agency  for 
use  in  a  matching  program  including  proce- 
dures governing  return  to  the  source  agency 
or  destruction  of  the  records  used  in  such 
program:  and 

"(9)  Information  on  assessments  that  have 
been  made  on  the  accuracy  of  the  records 
that  wiU  be  used  in  such  matching  program. 

"(p)  Verification  and  Opportunity  To 
Contest  Findings.— (1)  In  order  to  protect 
any  Individual  whose  records  are  used  in 
matching  programs,  no  recipient  agency. 
non-Federal  matching-  entity,  or  source 
agency  may  suspend,  terminate,  reduce,  or 
make  a  final  denial  of  any  financial  assist- 
ance under  a  Federal  benefit  program  to 
such  individual,  or  take  other  adverse  action 
against  such  individual  as  a  result  of  infor- 
mation produced  by  such  matching  pro- 
grams, untU  such  agency  or  entity  has  inde- 
pendently verified  such  information.  Sub- 
ject to  the  requirements  of  this  subsection, 
such  independent  verification  may  be  satis- 
fied by  verification  requirements  governing 
such  Federal  benefit  program. 

"(2)  Independent  verification  required  by 
paragraph  (1)  shaU  include  verification  of— 

"(A)  the  amount  of  the  asset  or  income  in- 
volved. 

"(B)  whether  such  individual  actually  has 
or  had  access  to  such  asset  or  income  for 
such  Individual's  own  use,  and 

"(C)  the  period  or  periods  when  the  indi- 
vidual actually  had  such  asset  or  Income. 

"(3)  No  recipient  agency,  non-Federal 
matching  entity,  or  source  agency  may  sus- 
pend, terminate,  reduce,  or  make  a  final 
denial  of  any  financial  assistance  under  a 
Federal  benefit  program  to  any  individual 
described  in  paragraph  (1),  or  take  other  ad- 
verse action  against  such  individual  as  a 
result  of  Information  produced  by  a  match- 
ing program,  until  such  individual  has  been 
notified  by  such  agency  or  entity  of  its  find- 
ings and  has  been  given  an  opportunity  to 
contest  such  findings.  Such  opportunity 
may  be  satisfied  by  notice,  hearing,  and 
appeal  rights  governing  such  Federal  bene- 
fit program. 

"(q)  Sanctions.— Notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law,  no  source  agency 
may  disclose  any  record  which  is  contained 
In  a  system  of  records  to  a  recipient  agency 
or  non-Federal  matching  entity  for  a  match- 
ing program  if  such  source  agency  has 
reason  to  believe  that  the  requirements  of 
subsection  (p)  and  any  matching  agreement 
entered  into  pursuant  to  subsection  (o)  are 
not  being  met  by  such  recipient  agency  or 
entity.". 

SEC.  3.  NOTICE  OF  MATCHING  PROGRAMS. 

(a)  Notice  in  Federal  Register.— Suttsec- 
tlon  (e)  of  section  552a  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (10). 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (11)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
":  and",  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(12)  If  such  agency  Is  a  recipient  agency 
or  a  source  agency  In  a  matching  program 
with  a  non-Federal  matching  entity,  with 
respect  to  any  establishment  or  revision  of  a 
matching  program,  at  least  30  days  prior  to 
conducting  such  program,  publish  in  the 
Federal  Register  notice  of  such  establish- 
ment or  revision.". 
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(b) 


AMD  Omcx  or 


TO 

'  AMB  BUIMiU. — 

(1)  I>  Obkouu.— Suteection  (r)  of  aecUon 
SSSa  of  tttle  6.  United  SUtes  Code,  as  redes- 
by  aecUon  KbXl)  of  this  Act.  is 
by  BtriUng  out  "system  of 
and  InaerUnc  in  lieu  thereof 
"ayatem  of  reoonk  or  matfhtng  program". 

(3)  ^^— Tf«»  AMBmiBR.— The  heading  of 
meh  lubaactlon  (r>  to  amended  by  inserting 
'  after  "Ststbib". 


. «.  DATA  mmanY  boako. 

Bectkn  5S3a  of  UUe  S,  United  SUtea  Code, 
I  by  aectlon  XbXl)  of  this  Act.  is 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subaection: 

"(u)  Data  ImnUTT  Boauw.— <1)  Every 
agency  conducting  or  participating  in  a 
mit"tT'*sg  program  shall  establish  a  Data  In- 
tegrity Board  to  oversee  and  coordinate 
the  various  components  of  such 
the  agency's  Implementation  of  this 
section. 

"<3)  Sach  Date  Integrity  Board  shall  con- 
stat of  aenior  officials  designated  by  the 
bead  of  the  agency,  including  any  senior  of- 
ficial designated  by  the  head  of  the  agency 
as  reaponaible  tot  implementetion  of  this 
secUon.  and  the  invector  general  of  the 
agency,  if  any.  The  inspector  general  shall 
not  aorve  as  cbalrpmon  of  the  DaU  Integri- 
ty Board. 

"($)  Each  Date  Integrity  Board  shall  per- 
form the  following  functions: 

"(A)  review,  approve,  and  maintain  all 
written  agreemmts  for  receipt  or  disclosure 
of  agmcy  records  for  matching  programs  to 
enaore  ooamllanoe  with  subaection  (o),  and 
all  relevant  statutes.  regulaticHis,  and  guide- 
lines: 

"(B)  review  all  matching  programs  in 
which  the  agency  has  participated  during 
the  year,  either  as  a  source  agency  or  recipi- 
ent agency,  detennlne  compliance  with  ap- 
plicable laws,  regulations,  and  agency  agree- 
ments, and  assess  the  cost  benefits  of  such 
programs; 

"(C)  review  all  recurring  matching  pro- 
grams in  which  the  agency  has  participated 
dmfng  the  year,  either  as  a  source  agency  or 
recipient  agency,  for  continued  justification 
tor  such  dlacloaures  and  for  compliance  with 
applicable  laws,  regulations,  and  agency 
agreements,  and  assess  the  cost-benefits  of 
such  progrmms; 

"(D)  compile  an  annual  report  to  the  head 
of  the  agency  and  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  on  the  matching  activities 
of  the  agency,  tnduding— 

"(1)  matfhlng  programs  in  which  the 
agency  has  participated  as  a  source  agency 
(v  recipient  agency; 

"(tt)  matnhing  agreements  proposed  under 
subsection  (o)  that  were  disapproved  by  the 
Board;  and 

"(ill)  the  matfhing  of  records  as  a  source 
agency  or  redirfent  agency  under  programs 
not  covered  by  this  sectlMi  or  described  in 
subparagraphs  (A)  through  (E)  of  subsec- 
Uon  (aX8): 

"(B)  aerve  as  a  clearinghouse  for  receiving 
and  providing  Information  on  the  accuracy, 
completeneaB.  and  reliability  of  records  used 
in  matching  programs; 

"(F)  provide  Interpretetion  and  guidance 
to  agency  oompmmts  and  personnel  on  the 
requiremente  of  this  section  with  respect  to 
matching  programs; 

"(O)  review  agency  recordkeeping  and  dis- 
posal policies  and  practices  with  regard  to 
matfhing  programs  to  assure  compliance 
with  thta  aecUon:  and 

"(H)  review  and  coordinate  privacy  train- 
ing programs  for  the  agency's  personnel. 


"(4)  Each  Date  Integrity  Board  shall 
maintain  such  staff  as  necessary  to  carry 
out  its  functions  specified  by  this  subsec- 
tion. Such  staff  shall  include  persons  desig- 
nated by  the  head  of  the  agency  as  responsi- 
ble for  implementation  of  this  section. 

"(S)  The  Director  of  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  shall  annually  consoli- 
date in  a  report  to  the  Congress  the  infor- 
mation contained  in  the  reports  from  the 
various  Date  Integrity  Boards  under  para- 
graph (3XD).". 

SEC.  I.  DEFINITIONS. 

Subsection  (a)  of  section  552a  of  title  5, 
United  Stetes  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (6). 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (7)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a 
semicolon,  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraphs: 

"(8)  the  term  'matching  program'  means 
any  computerized  comparison  of  two  or 
more  automated  systems  of  records  or  a 
system  of  records  with  a  set  of  non-Federal 
records  for  the  purpose  of  estebllshlng  or 
veri^ing  the  eligibility  of,  or  continuing 
compliance  with  stetutory  and  regulatory 
requirements,  by  applicants,  recipients, 
beneficiaries,  or  participants  for  financial 
assistence  under  Federal  benefit  programs, 
or  recouping  payments  or  delinquent  debts 
under  such  Federal  benefit  programs,  but 
such  term  does  not  include — 

"(A)  matches  done  to  produce  aggregate 
stetistical  date  without  any  personal  identi- 
fiers; 

"(B)  matches  performed  to  support  any 
research  or  stetistical  project,  the  specific 
date  of  which  cannot  be  used  to  make  ded- 
siona  concerning  the  rights,  benefits,  or 
privileges  of  specific  individuals.* 

•  Mr.  LETVIN.  Mr.  President,  the  Com- 
puter Matching  and  Privacy  Protec- 
tion Act  of  1987  introduced  today  by 
Senator  Cohen  and  myself  is  the  cul- 
miniition  of  months  of  work  wrestling 
with  issues  of  efficiency,  privacy,  ef- 
fectiveness, and  fairness.  Over  the  past 
few  years,  the  Subcommittee  on  Over- 
sight of  Government  Management, 
under  Senator  Cohen's  leadership, 
conducted  lengthy  investigations  and 
hearings  reviewing  the  use  of  comput- 
er matching.  As  members  of  the  sub- 
committee, we  heard  repeated  descrip- 
tions of  the  problems  with  Federal 
practices,  including  inaccurate  data, 
poor  control  over  re<x>rds.  lack  of  over- 
sight and  lack  of  statutory  gxildance. 
This  bill  provides  a  limited  but  reason- 
able statutory  scheme  to  resolve  those 
problems. 

In  our  modem  age.  computers  pro- 
vide the  steel  beams  underlying  the 
structure  of  the  Federal  Government. 
Federal  benefit  programs  rely  on 
them,  not  only  to  store  information 
about  assistance  provided  to  particular 
beneficiaries,  but  also  to  uncover  irreg- 
ularities and  fraud  that  may  be  hidden 
within  the  Federal  system. 

Computer  matching  programs  are  an 
increasingly  popular  means  to  c^eck 
applicants'  eligibility  for  Federal  bene- 
fits and  to  discover  possible  fraud.  By 
directing  their  computers  to  compare 
two  or  more  sets  of  agency  re<»rds. 


Federal  workers  can  (lulckly  croes- 
check  various  facts.  Such  procedures 
improve  the  efficient  and  effective 
review  of  beneficiary  programs. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  comput- 
ers and  computer  matching  programs 
are  not  infallible.  Mistakes  can  be  and 
are  made.  One  obvious  problem  is  that 
computers  often  have  outdated  or  in- 
correct data.  Other  problems  arise 
from  computer  operators  who  mistak- 
enly enter  wrong  information  or 
design  faulty  programs. 

Consider,  for  example,  a  State 
agency  which  conducted  a  1983  com- 
puter match  of  welfare  records  and 
local  bsBik  records.  The  matching 
project  identified  a  large  number  of  in- 
dlvlduala  with  bank  assets  seemingly 
in  excess  of  the  program's  require- 
ments. The  agency  did  not.  however, 
immediately  cut  off  these  individuals' 
benefits:  it  first  gave  each  beneficiary 
a  chance  to  explain.  The  agency  later 
determined  that  the  computer  match 
had  an  error  rate  of  94  percent.  That 
means  that  94  percent  of  the  people 
identified  in  the  match  as  ineligible 
were,  in  fact,  eligible  to  receive  their 
benefits.  Experiences  like  this  one 
demonstrate  that  computer  matching 
programs  are  only  useful  when  care- 
fully adi|iinistered. 

In  addition  to  the  specter  of  inaccu- 
rate datB,  computer  matching  prac- 
tices threaten  the  privacy  rights  of  in- 
dividuals. Unrestrained  matching 
projects  could  lead  to  the  compilation 
of  detailed  (»mputer  files  on  every  in- 
dividual or  to  the  Government's  im- 
proper release  or  use  of  personal  infor- 
mation. To  prevent  such  abuses, 
agency  records  used  in  matches,  as 
well  as  the  resulting  data,  shoulcl  be 
safeguarded  during  their  use  and 
either  destiroyed  or  returned  upon 
completion  of  the  project. 

The  bill  we  are  introducing  today 
provides  the  needed  statutory  controls 
over  computer  matching.  It  creates  a 
statutory  scheme  in  which  each 
agency  processes  its  computer  match- 
ing projects  in  an  orderly  fashion 
under  ttte  watchful  eye  of  an  agency 
Data  Integrity  Board.  Each  matching 
project  proceeds  under  a  d(x:ument 
setting  forth  its  terms  and  procedures, 
includinf  the  records  to  be  matched, 
the  treatment  of  the  re(X)rds  after  the 
match,  the  use  of  the  resulting  data, 
and  the  means  by  which  the  data  will 
be  verified.  Most  importantly,  the  bill 
prohibits  the  termination  of  any  indi- 
vidual's benefits  on  the  basis  of  match- 
ing data,  until  the  relevant  agency 
first  verifies  that  data  and  gives  the 
individual  a  chance  to  respond. 

These  are  common  sense  safeguards. 
The  controls  are  comprehensive  but 
flexible,  permitting  agencies  to  tailor 
their  matches  to  their  needs  but  re- 
quiring them  to  think  through  protec- 
tions for  the  individuals  involved.  The 
rules  represent  the  collected  wisdom 


of  many  groups  and  individuals  who 
have  been  tracking  this  issue  since 
computer  matching  first  appeared  in 
the  Federal  arena. 

I  commend  Senator  Cohen  for  his 
continuing  efforts  in  this  important 
area,  and  I  am  happy  to  Join  him.  We 
hope  to  give  this  bill  expeditious  con- 
sideration in  the  oversight  subcommit- 
tee and  report  it  to  the  floor  early  this 
year.  It  is  important  and  necessary  leg- 
islation to  make  sure  our  Federal  com- 
puters remain  "user  friendly"  to  the 
Ameri(»n  people.* 


By  Mr.  PRYOR: 
S.  500.  A  bill  to  identify  and  reduce 
barriers  to.  and  distortions  of.  interna- 
tional trade  in  rice;  to  promote  expan- 
sion of  U.S.  rice  exports;  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

RICK  EQUITT  AlfD  EXPORT  EZPAHSIOH  ACT 

•  Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  I  am  in- 
troducing today  the  Rice  Equity  and 
Export  Expansion  Act  of  1987.  This 
legislation  is  intended  to  help  identify 
and  reduce  the  trade  barriers  of  other 
nations  that  have  imdermined  the  in- 
dustry's export  efforts.  The  bill  is  es- 
sential to  the  industry's  efforts  to  in- 
crease exports  and  complements  the 
marketing  loan  provisions  of  the  Food 
Security  Act  of  1985,  which  ensure 
that  U.S.  rice  will  be  price  competitive 
with  rice  from  other  coimtries. 

As  my  colleagues  luiow,  many  coun- 
tries restrict  the  importation  of  rice. 
Japan  and  Korea,  for  example,  virtual- 
ly prohibit  rice  imports.  Other  foreign 
countries,  as  well,  have  created  signifi- 
cant Impediments  to  international 
trade  in  rice.  In  1981,  U.S.  rice  exports 
accounted  for  23  percent  of  worW  rice 
exports.  Since  then,  however,  they 
have  dropped  precipitously.  Between 
1981  and  1985,  our  rice  exports  fell 
from  3  million  metric  tons  annually  to 
1.9  million  tons.  Import  barriers  by 
countries  such  as  Japan,  Korea,  Nige- 
ria, and  the  EEC  contributed  to  the 
decline  and  a  stagnation  in  the  growth 
of  the  international  market.  If  these 
trade  barriers  had  not  been  in  place, 
our  rice  farmers  would  have  exported 
substantially  more  rice  then  they  did. 

This  legislation  is  modeled  on  the 
telecommunications  bill  reported  by 
the  Finance  Committee  last  year.  In 
essence,  title  I  of  the  bill  requires  the 
U.S.  Trade  Representative  to  identify 
the  trade  barriers  maintained  by  the 
15  (X)untries  constituting  the  largest 
rice  markets  in  the  world.  The  Presi- 
dent then  must  enter  into  negotiations 
to  reduce  or  eliminate  these  barriers. 
If  he  cannot  reach  agreement,  he  must 
unilaterally  act  to  achieve  his  negoti- 
ating objectives.  As  a  result  of  this 
process,  we  envision  a  significant  liber- 
alization in  international  trade  in  rice. 

Title  II  of  the  bill  establishes  our  ne- 
gotiating objectives  for  agricultural 
products  for  the  Uruguay  Roimd  of 
Multilateral  Trade  Negotiations.  We 


hope  that  an  agreement  will  be 
reached  during  this  round  of  talks  to 
reduce  existing  barriers  to  trade  in 
ricse. 

Finally,  title  ni  modifies  section  303 
of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974  to  provide 
the  U.S.  Trade  Representative  with 
discretion  in  referring  agriculture-re- 
lated secticm  301  complaints  to  the 
General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and 
Trade.  This  provision  would  not  re- 
quire anything  new  of  the  USTR  and 
still  would  allow  him  to  refer  com- 
plaints to  the  GATT  when  considered 
appropriate. 

This  legislation  is  essential  to  elimi- 
nating and  reducing  the  barriers  to 
trade  in  rice  that  the  industry  (x>n- 
fronts  throughout  the  world.  Not  only 
farmers  in  Arkansas,  but  in  other 
States  as  well  wiU  be  better  able  to 
meet  their  export  potential  if  ttus  biU 
becomes  law.  I  therefore  hope  my  col- 
leagues wlU  support  me  in  ensuring  its 
swift  passage  and  enactment.* 


By   Mr.   RIEGLE   (for   himself, 

Mr.  Rollings,  Mr.  Gore.  Mr. 

Kerry,  Mr.  Rockefeller,  Mrs. 

EIassebaitu.  and  Mr.  Bentsen): 
S.  501.  A  bill  to  amend  title  35, 
United  States  Code,  and  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Act  of  1958, 
with  respect  to  the  use  of  inventions 
in  outer  space;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By   Mr.   RIEGLE   (for  himself, 

Mr.  Rollings,  Mr.  Gore,  Mr. 

Kerry.  Mr.  Rockefeller,  Mr. 

AoAMS,  and  Mr.  Bentsen): 
S.  502.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Land 
Remote-Sensing  Commercialization 
Act  of  1984,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce,  Science, 
and  Transportation. 

By   Mr.   RIEGLE   (for   himself, 

Mr.  Rollings,  Mr.  Gore,  Mr. 

Kerry,  Mr.  Rockefeller,  Mr. 

NicKLES,    Mr.   Danforth,    Mr. 

Pressler.  and  Mr.  Bentsen): 
S.  503.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Act  of  1958  to 
authorize  the  acceptance  of  certain 
gifts  and  donations,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, Science,  and  Transportation. 

By    Mr.    RIEGLE    (for    himself, 

Mr.  Rollings,  Mr.  Gore,  Mr. 

Kerry,     Mr.     Pressler,     Mr. 

Rockefeller,  Mr.  Adams,  and 

Mr.  Bentsen): 
S.  504.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Act  of  1958  re- 
garding the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Council  established  by  that  act; 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  Sci- 
ence, and  Transportation. 

If  ASA  LCGISLATIOR 

•  Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  last 
November,  the  President  vetoed  the 
fiscal  yeao-  1987  NASA  authorization 
bill  because  of  significant  differences 
with  the  Congress  over  the  current 
space  policymaking  apparatus. 


However,  included  in  the  final  au- 
thorization bill  were  several  legislative 
initiatives  that  were  not  objectionable 
to  the  White  House  and  that  should 
be  enacted  early  in  the  100th  session 
of  Congress.  Two  of  those  measures 
are  the  technical  amendments  to  the 
Land  Remote-Sensing  Act  and  dona- 
tions for  the  space  shuttle  orbiter  that 
I  am  introducing  today.  In  light  of  the 
fact  that  both  Houses  of  Congress  ap- 
proved these  measures,  it  is  my  hope 
that  we  can  complete  action  on  them 
in  a  timely  fashion. 

A  third  measure  that  I  am  introduc- 
ing is  a  new  initiative  which  pertains 
to  the  patent  regime  for  inventions 
made  in  outer  space.  With  the  request 
for  proposals  for  the  Space  Station 
Program  soon  to  be  released,  the  Con- 
gress must  begin  to  address  the 
changes  in  existing  laws  that  will  be 
necessary  to  improve  the  business  cli- 
mate for  U.S.  industries  in  space.  The 
legislation  that  I  am  introducing  is 
similar  to  a  bill  that  passed  the  House 
of  Representatives  during  the  latter 
part  of  the  last  session  of  Congress  but 
was  not  able  to  be  considered  in  the 
Senate.  I  would  hope  that  the  Judici- 
ary Committee  would  assess  this 
patent  proposal  and  enact  this  legisla- 
tion during  this  session  of  Congress. 

Finally.  I  am  reintroducing  legisla- 
tion, included  in  the  final  NASA  au- 
thorization bill,  that  would  reestablish 
the  National  Space  Council  in  the 
White  House  imder  the  direction  and 
control  of  the  Vice  President.  This  bill 
is  the  identical  language  that  was 
voted  by  the  President  last  November. 
I  reintroduce  this  measure  to  reiterate 
and  to  emphasize  my  concern  about 
the  current  space  policjrmaking  mech- 
anism and  to  indicate  that  the  prcxess 
must  be  improved. 

I  would  hope  that  the  White  House 
and  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  would  be  willing  to  sit  down 
with  the  members  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Science,  Technology,  and  Space 
to  consider  this  measure  and  to  devel- 
op an  acceptable  soluton  to  this  criti- 
cal problem.  If  the  Nation  is  to  retain 
its  leadership  position  in  space  and  if 
the  maximum  benefit  is  to  be  accrued 
from  every  dollar  spent  on  the  space 
program,  a  better  and  more  effective 
space  policy  decisionmaking  process  is 
required.  I  would  like  to  see  the  Na- 
tional Space  Coimcil  reestablished  be- 
cause I  believe  the  space  program 
needs  greater  visibility,  better  coordi- 
nation, and  a  dedicated  group  of  pro- 
fessionals to  deal  with  the  mj^ad 
number  of  space  issues  that  are  con- 
stantly emerging. 

In  the  future,  the  space  program  is 
likely  to  become  an  even  more 
common  experience  of  our  daily  lives 
and  a  more  critical  Ingredient  of  our 
civil  and  defense-related  Government 
functions.  The  space  program  is  abso- 
lutely critical  to  our  economic  and  na- 
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ttenal  security,  and  it  demands  our  se- 
rious attoitlon.  The  space  policy  of 
this  Nation  should  not  be  the  end 
product  of  Interagency  feuds  but 
rather  the  result  of  an  analytically 
•omid  and  pracmatlcally  focused 
apmet  Councfl  within  the  White 
House. 

I  would  hope  that  during  the  100th 
Congress,  the  subcommittee  and  the 
White  House  could  come  to  an  agree- 
ment <m  this  matter  and  that  a  policy- 
making foundation  can  be  established 
that  will  result  in  a  better  defined. 
bolder  and  more  imaginative  space 
program. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  these  four 
space-related  measures  be  introduced 
and  referred  to  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees. 

I  also  am  pleased  to  indicate  that 
Senator  Holuhos.  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Commerce  Commit- 
tee, is  an  original  cosponsor  of  all  f  our 
<rf  these  measures. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  these  bills  be  printed  in  the 
RaooBD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bills 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Raooao.  as  follows: 

&501 

Be  U  enacted  by  Oie  Senate  and  House  of 
Repreaentativet  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congreu  assembled.  That  (aKl) 
chaptv  10  of  UUe  35,  United  SUtes  Code,  is 
mmamAaA  by  adding  at  the  end  of  the  follow- 
inr 
"106.  Inventions  in  outer  apace 

"Any  invaiU<m  made,  used  or  sold  in 
outs'  apsoe  on  an  aeronautical  and  space  ve- 
hicle (as  defined  in  aecUon  103(2)  of  the  Na- 
tional AeronauUci  and  Space  Act  of  1998 
(43  U.S.C.  2453(3))  under  the  Jurisdiction  or 
omtrol  of  the  United  States  shall  be  consid- 
ered to  be  made,  used  or  sold  within  the 
United  States  for  purposes  of  this  title. 
except  with  respect  to  any  space  vehicle  or 
oompoDent  thereof  that  is  specifically  iden- 
tified and  otherwise  provided  for  by  an 
international  agreement  to  which  the 
United  States  is  a  party.". 

(3)  The  table  of  sections  of  chapter  10  of 
title  36,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  f  ollowinr 
"106.  Inventions  in  outer  space.". 

(b)  Section  305  of  the  National  Aeronau- 
tics and  Space  Act  of  1958  (42  UJ3.C.  2457)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  follow- 
inr 

"(m)  Any  invention  made,  used  or  sold  in 
outer  space  on  an  aeronautical  and  space  ve- 
hicle (as  defined  in  section  103(2))  under  the 
JurladlcUim  or  control  of  the  United  States 
Shan  be  considered  to  be  made,  used  or  sold 
within  the  United  States  tor  purposes  of 
this  Act,  except  with  respect  to  any  space 
vehicle  or  component  thereof  that  is  specifi- 
cally identified  and  otherwise  provided  for 
by  an  international  agreement  to  which  the 
United  States  is  a  party.". 

Sao.  2.  (a)  Subject  to  subsections  (b),  (c) 
and  (d)  of  this  section,  the  amendments 
made  by  the  first  section  of  this  Act  shall 
apply  to  all  United  States  patents  granted 
before,  on,  or  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act.  and  to  all  applications  for  United 
States  patoits  pending  on  or  filed  on  or 
after  such  date  of  enactment. 


(bl  The  amendments  made  by  the  firat 
section  of  this  Act  shall  not  affect  any  final 
decision  made  by  a  court  or  the  Patent  and 
Trademark  Office  before  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  with  respect  to  a  patent  or 
an  application  for  a  patent,  if  no  appeal 
from  such  decision  is  pending  and  the  time 
for  filing  an  appeal  has  expired. 

(c>  The  amendments  made  by  the  first 
section  of  this  Act  shall  not  affect  the  right 
of  any  party  in  any  case  pending  in  a  court 
on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  to  have 
the  party's  rights  determined  on  the  basis 
of  tbe  substantive  law  in  effect  before  such 
date  of  enactment. 

(d)  Subject  to  subsections  (b)  and  (c)  of 
this  section,  the  amendments  made  by  the 
first  section  of  this  Act  shall  not  apply  to 
any  process,  machine,  article  or  manufac- 
ture, or  composition  of  matter,  an  embodi- 
ment of  which  was  launched  prior  to  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

I  S.  502 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Land  Remote-Sens- 
ing Commercialization  Act  Amendments  of 
198T'. 

riNSIRGS 

Sbc.  2.  The  Congress  finds  and  declares 
that^ 

(1)  the  implementation  of  the  Land 
Remote-Sensing  Commercialization  Act  of 
1984  (15  U.S.C.  4201  et  seq.)  has  begun  and 
some  of  the  major  milestones  contained  in 
that  Act  have  been  met; 

(2)  Congress  remains  strongly  committed 
to  tbe  guiding  principles  set  forth  In  that 
Act; 

(3)  notwithstanding  the  accomplishments 
thus  far,  the  relationships  among  the  in- 
volved Federal  agencies  and  the  private 
sector  have  not  yet  been  adequately  defined: 
and 

(4>  inasmuch  as  the  technical  develop- 
ment and  commercial  applications  of  future 
land  remote-sensing  systems  cannot  now  be 
predicted  with  certainty,  it  is  in  the  national 
interest  of  the  United  States  that  the  in- 
volved Federal  agencies  and  the  private 
sector  remain  flexible  in  carrying  out  their 
respective  responsibilities  under  this  Act. 

POKPOSES 

Sac.  3.  It  is  therefore  the  purpose  of  this 
Act  to  set  forth  amendments  to  the  Land 
Remote-Sensing  Commercialization  Act  of 
1984  to  ensure  that— 

(1)  the  original  intent  of  that  Act  is  car- 
ried out  in  the  most  effective  manner  con- 
sistent with  the  guiding  principles  expressed 
therein: 

(2)  specific  mechanisms  for  carrying  out 
the  original  intent  of  that  Act  are  provided 
In  those  cases  where  none  have  materialized 
thus  far  and 

(3)  the  worldng  relationships  among  in- 
volved Federal  agencies  and  private  sector 
parties  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this 
Act  are  fully  developed  and  mutually  under- 
stood. 

CONTRACTOR  EXEMPnOH  FROM  PXDKRAL  rULL 
RSMBTniSKlfENT  PROVISION  IN  THK  CASE  OP 
RSEARCH  AND  DKVELOPMKHT  AGRKEHENTS 

Sk.  4.  Section  202(aK4)  of  the  Act  (15 
U.SX;.  4212(aK4)  is  amended  by  Inserting 
before  the  semicolon  at  the  end  thereof  the 
foUowing:  ",  except  in  the  case  of  research 
and  development  activities  conducted  in  ac- 
cordance with  section  504". 


DISPOSmOH  OP  ASSETS  POLLOWnfO  THE 
TEUCntAIXON  OP  THE  SECREIART'S  AUTRORITT 

Sec.  5.  TiUe  in  of  the  Act  (15  U.S.C.  4221 
et  seq.)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  section: 

"DISniSmON  OP  OOVEUmKNT  ASSETS 

"Sec.  308.  FoUowing  the  completion  of  a 
contract  bade  pursuant  to  this  titie,  the 
Secretary  may,  upon  30  days  advance  notice 
to  the  committee  on  Commerce,  Science 
and  Transportation  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Committoe  on  Science  and  Technology  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  dispose  of 
assets  (other  than  real  property)  under  the 
control  of  the  Secretary  in  a  manner  which 
best  ensires  the  continuation  of  the  con- 
tractor's oommercial  activity.". 

CIARIPICATION  OP  THE  USE  OP  EXPERIMENTAL 
DATA  PROM  PEDERAL  RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOP- 
MENT PROGRAMS 

Sec.  6.  Section  503  of  that  Act  (15  U.S.C. 
4262)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOPMENT  ACTIVITIES  OP 
PEDERAL  AGENCIES 

"Sec.  502.  Each  Federal  agency  is  author- 
ized and  encotuaged  to  provide  data  gath- 
ered in  experimental  remote-sensing  space 
programs  to  related  research  and  develop- 
ment programs  funded  by  the  Federal  Ch>v- 
emment  (including  application  programs) 
and  to  cooperative  research  programs  If  the 
Federal  agency  involved  determines  that 
the  data  will  not  be  used— 
"(1)  for  any  commercial  purpose,  or 
"(2)  in  substantial  competition  with  data 
available  from  a  licensee  under  this  Act, 
except  pursuant  to  section  503.". 

CLARIFICAtlON  OP  THE  USE  OP  NON-PEDERAL 
DATA  Foil  RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOPMENT  PRO- 
GRAMS 

Sbc.  7.  Title  V  of  that  Act  (15  U.S.C.  4261 
et  seq.)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  section: 

"RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOPMENT  ACTIVITIES  OP 
SYSTEM  OPERATORS 

"Sec.  504.  Notwithstanding  section  601, 
any  system  operator  under  title  II,  III,  or  IV 
of  this  Act,  or  any  marlceting  entity  under 
section  503  of  this  Act.  may  provide  data  for 
any  research  and  development  programs  if — 

"(1)  a  Complete  and  timely  disclosure  of 
the  results  of  such  research  and  develop- 
ment is  made  in  the  open  technical  litera- 
ture or  is  otherwise  made  publicly  available; 

"(2)  the  system  operator  or  marketing 
entity  provides  to  the  Secretary  an  annual 
report  of  all  researoh  and  development  data 
transactidns  including  the  nature  of  any  co- 
operative agreements  and  the  prices 
charged  fbr  data;  and 

"(3)  the  data  are  not  used  for  commercial 
purposes  or  in  substantial  competition  with 
data  available  from  a  licensee  under  this 
Act.". 

(XARinCAriON  OP  OPXRATOB  RI(mTS  TO  IMPOSE 
LIMTTAItON  ON  REPRODUCTION,  DISSEMINA- 
TION, AllD  OTHER  ACTIVITIES  ON  A  NONDIS- 
CRIMIHATORT  BASIS 

Sec.  8.  Section  603  of  that  Act  (15  U.S.C. 
4273)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"NONREFRODUCnON 

"Sec.  6#3.  In  addition  to  such  other  terms 
and  condtions  as  the  system  operator  may 
set  forth  in  compliance  with  section  601  of 
this  Act.  the  system  operator  may  require 
that  unenhanced  data  not  be  reproduced  or 
disseminated  by  any  foreign  or  domestic 
piuchaser.". 


S.  503 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  title  II 
of  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Act 
of  1958  (42  U.S.C.  2451  et  seq.)  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 

"DONATIONS  FOR  SPACE  SHUTTLE  ORBITER 

"Sec.  208.  (a)  The  Administrator  may 
accept  gifts  and  donations  of  services, 
money,  and  real,  personal,  tangible,  and  in- 
tangible property,  and  use  such  gifts  and  do- 
nations for  the  construction  of  a  space  shut- 
tle orbiter. 

■(b)(1)  The  authority  of  the  Administra- 
tor to  accept  gifts  or  donations  pursuant  to 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section  shaU  terminate 
five  years  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  section. 

"(2)  All  gifts  and  donations  accepted  by 
the  Administrator  pursuant  to  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  which  are  not  needed  for 
construction  of  a  space  shuttle  orbiter  shall 
be  used  by  the  Administrator  for  an  appro- 
priate purpose— 

"(A)  in  tribute  to  the  dedicated  crew  of 
the  space  shuttle  Challenger;  and 

"(B)  in  furtherance  of  the  exploration  of 
space. 

"(c)  The  name  of  a  space  shuttle  orbiter 
constructed  in  whole  or  in  part  with  gifts  or 
donations  whose  donations  whose  accept- 
ance and  use  are  authorized  by  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  shall  be  selected  by  the 
Administrator  of  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration  from  among  sug- 
gestions submitted  by  students  in  elementa- 
ry and  secondary  schools.". 

S.  504 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
section  201(a)  of  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Act  of  1958  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  "Aeronautics  and"; 

(2)  in  paragraph  (6),  by  striking  the  period 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ",  who  shall  be 
the  Vice  Chairman  of  the  Council;  and"; 
and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(7)  such  other  members  as  the  Coresident 
may  appoint.". 

(b)  Section  201(b)  of  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Act  of  1958  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(b)  In  the  absence  of  the  Vice  President, 
the  Administrator  shaU  preside  over  meet- 
ings of  the  Council.". 

(c)  Section  201(c)  of  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Act  of  1958  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(c)  Each  member  of  the  Council  may  des- 
ignate an  officer  of  their  department  or 
agency  to  serve  on  the  Council  as  their  al- 
ternative In  their  unavoidable  absence.". 

(d)  Section  201(d)  of  the  National  Aero- 
ruiutics  and  Space  Act  of  1058  is  amended  by 
striking  all  ^ter  "with  respect  to"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "the 
following  functions: 

"(1)  survey  of  ongoing  civilian  space  ac- 
tivities; 

"(2)  review  of  long-range  goals  for  civilian 
space  activities; 

"(3)  coordination  of  civilian  space  activi- 
ties among  civilian  agencies  and  with  agen- 
cies involved  in  national  security  space  ac- 
tivities; and 

"(4)  interagency  cooperation  in  civilian 
space  activities.". 

(e)  Section  201(e)  of  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Act  of  1958  is  amended  by 


striking  "by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate". 

(f)  Section  201  of  the  National  Aeronau- 
tics and  Space  Act  of  1958  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(f)(1)  The  CouncU  shall  esUblish  a  Users' 
Advisory  Group  composed  of  nine  non-Fed- 
ersd  representatives  of  industries  and  other 
persons  involved  in  space  activities. 

"(2)  The  Vice  President  shall  name  a 
Chairman  of  the  Users'  Advisory  Group. 

"(3)  The  Council  shall  from  time  to  time, 
but  not  less  often  than  once  a  year,  meet 
with  the  Users'  Advisory  Group. 

"(4)  The  function  of  the  Users'  Advisory 
Group  is  to  ensure  that  the  interests  of  non- 
Federal  entitles  involved  in  space  activities, 
including  in  particular  commercial  entities, 
are  adequately  represented  in  the  Coun- 
cil.".* 

•  Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  pleased  to  be  an  original  cosponsor 
of  the  four  space-related  measures 
that  are  being  introduced  today  by  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Science.  Technology, 
and  Space. 

The  Nation's  Space  Program  is  at  a 
critical  jiuicture.  and  there  are  many 
issues  that  require  resolution.  In  par- 
ticular, I  share  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Michigan's  concern  about  the 
existing  spa(%  policymaking  apparatus 
and  the  need  for  a  legislative  fix. 

Last  year,  it  was  clear  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  and  to  the  space 
community  that  the  existing  space 
policymaking  apparatus  was  not  up  to 
the  task  and  was  incapacitated  by 
interagency  feuding.  It  took  over  18 
months  to  make  the  shuttle  pricing 
policy  decision  in  the  calm  of  the  pre- 
Challenger  atmosphere,  and  it  took  6 
months  in  the  post- Challenger  atmos- 
phere to  decide  to  replace  the  lost  or- 
biter—although  the  administration 
failed  to  indicate  how  it  would  pay  for 
the  new  orbiter. 

In  the  course  of  the  last  few  years, 
the  distinguished  space  policymaking 
group  has  come  up  with  such  failed 
concepts  as  an  operational  shuttle,  full 
cost  recovery,  and  total  reliance  upon 
the  shuttle  for  the  Nation's  launch 
service  requirements.  None  of  these 
concepts  had  any  meaning  when  they 
were  announced,  and  they  have  even 
less  meaning  now.  The  time  has  come 
to  do  away  with  the  cliches  and  the 
unrealistic  assumptions  and  to  estab- 
lish a  pragmatic  policymaking  appara- 
tus whose  primary  concern  is  the  Na- 
tion's Space  Program  and  the  mainte- 
nance of  our  leadership  in  space. 

I  am  most  pleased,  therefore,  that 
Senator  Risgle  has  reintr(xluced  the 
bUl  to  reestablish  the  National  Space 
Covmcil.  I  think  that  this  biU  is  a  g(x>d 
starting  point,  and  I  hope  that  as  we 
work  to  improve  it.  the  White  House 
will  reconsider  its  opposition  and  rec- 
ognize the  importance  of  this  measure 
to  the  economic  and  national  security 
of  the  United  States. 

I  also  am  pleased  to  l>e  an  original 
cosponsor  of  the  technical  amend- 
ments to  the  Land  Remote-Sensing 


Commercialization  Act.  the  patent  bill 
for  inventions  made  in  outer  space, 
and  the  Space  Shuttle  Donations  Act 
I  would  hope  that  all  of  tliese  meas- 
ures c»uld  be  considered  in  a  timely 
manner  and  quickly  enacted  into  law. 
I  would  especially  hope  that  the  space 
shuttle  donations  bill  be  enacted 
quicldy  in  remembrance  of  the  Chal- 
lenger crew  whose  dreams  have  been 
supported  by  donations  from  so  many 
Americans  from  all  regions  of  the 
(x>untry.« 


By  Mr.  HUMPHREY  (for  him- 
self and  Mr.  CBAnz): 
S.  505.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Rural 
Electrification  Act  of  1936  to  promote 
the  economic  vitality  of  nu'al  America 
by  directing  the  resources  of  the  Rural 
Electrification  Administration  toward 
niral  consumers,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture. Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 

RURAL  ELECTRIFICATION  ADMIN  IS'I'RATIOlt 

•  Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  introducing  the  Rural  Elec- 
trification Administration  Reform  Act 
of  1987. 

The  purpose  of  this  legislation  is 
twofold.  First,  it  promotes  the  eco- 
nomic vitality  of  rural  America  by 
channeling  Rural  Electrification  Ad- 
ministration CRElAl  loans  toward  rural 
consumers  while  eliminating  REA 
lending  to  cooperatives  serving  (x>n- 
sumers  in  predominately  urban,  subur- 
ban and  recreational  areas.  Second,  it 
proposes  more  effective  delivery  of 
REIA  funds  by  requiring  potential 
REA  borrowers  to  attempt  first  to 
secure  loans  from  private  lending  in- 
stitutions. Only  after  private  sector  al- 
ternatives have  been  foreclosed  can  an 
REA  loan  application  be  submitted. 

The  Rural  Electrification  Adminis- 
tration was  established  in  1935.  Its 
original  purpose  was  to  provide  subsi- 
dized loans  to  rural  areas  which  were 
unable  to  obtain  low-cost  electricity 
from  power  companies  and  municipal 
electric  firms.  Later  REIA  loans  were 
expanded  to  cover  not  only  electricity 
but  telephone  service  as  well.  Back  in 
1935.  only  12  percent  of  farms  had 
electricity.  Today,  over  99  percent  of 
farms  have  electricity.  It  is  clear  that 
the  need  for  the  REA  has  diminished 
as  electric  and  telephone  service  has 
expanded  to  meet  the  needs  of  rural 
America. 

The  bulk  of  REA  subsidized  loans  no 
longer  service  rural  areas.  In  March 
1986.  the  Rvaral  EHectrification  Admin- 
istration reported  alarming  statistics 
that  showed  that  only  one-fifth  of  the 
$8.3  billion  in  5  percent  REA  loans  ap- 
proved since  1976  have  been  used  to 
service  truly  rural  areas.  The  remain- 
ing four-fifths  of  REIA  loans  have  gone 
to  c(x>peratives  serving  urban,  rural, 
and  recreational  areas. 
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Today,  some  of  the  largest  recipients 
of  REA  loans  are  electric  cooperatives 
aenrinv  affluent  areas  of  Texas,  Flori- 
da, and  the  gidf  coast  region.  Other 
laige  benefidarles  of  REA  loans  are 
eleetric  companies  and  coops  which 
connect  rapidly  growing  urban  areas. 
AiiwMty  all  REA  borrowers,  the  top  50 
futest  growing  borrowers  represent 
resort  areas  and  suburbs.  These  50 
utHltieB  account  for  a  whopping  $1.2 
tainion  out  of  $3.5  billion  In  REA  loans 
made  over  the  last  5  years.  Examples 
of  such  rural  areas  currently  benefit- 
ing from  the  REA  are  suburbs  of 
Dallas,  Washington,  DC,  Atlanta,  Min- 
neapolis/St Paul,  and  New  Orleans. 
Posh  vacati<m  communities  and  re- 
sets now  oojoying  a  piece  of  the  REA 
pie  include:  VaU  and  Aspen,  CO: 
HflUm  Head.  SC,  and  Sanibel  Island, 
8t  Petersburg  and  Orlando,  FL. 

Meanwhile,  only  a  handful  of  REA 
loans  are  used  to  finance  new  rural 
projects  in  economically  depressed 
rural  agricultural  States  such  as 
Ksnmi^.  Iowa,  Nebraska,  and  the  Da- 
kotas.  During  1981-85,  one  of  the 
bleakest  periods  for  agricultural 
SUtes,  only  17  percent  of  the  $3.8  bil- 
lion lent  went  to  rural  density 
projects.  In  1985  alone,  only  24  loans 
worth  $58.4  million  went  to  rural  den- 
sity projects,  compared  to  $424.5  mil- 
lion which  went  to  finance  high  and 
mediiun  density  projects  over  the 
same  period. 

Bfy  legislation  establishes  density 
criteria  which  will  ensure  that  REA 
loans  are  targeted  to  rural  or  low  den- 
sity projects.  A  project  which  provided 
8»vice  to  five  or  fewer  customers  per 
mile  of  electric  or  telephone  transmis- 
tXaa  line  would  be  considered  a  rural 
or  low  density  iHt>Ject.  In  order  to  be 
eligible  for  an  REA  loan,  the  project 
would  have  to  ensure  that  there  were 
no  more  than  five  customers  per  mile 
of  transmission  line.  My  bill  also 
allows  the  REA  Administrator  to 
waive  the  density  criteria  requirement, 
if,  on  appeal  by  an  applicant,  the  Ad- 
ministrator determines  that  electric 
and  telephone  service  would  not  be 
available  to  the  area  in  question  if  the 
applicant's  request  was  denied. 

A  mediimi  density  project  would  be 
considered  one  which  provides  service 
to  between  5.1  and  10  consumers  per 
mile  of  electronic  or  telephone  trans- 
mission line.  High  density  projects 
would  be  those  that  provide  service  to 
more  than  10  consumers  per  mile  of 
distribution  line. 

My  biU  also  ensures  that  only  those 
cooperatives  and  companies  truly 
unable  to  secure  affordable  loans  from 
private  credit  soiuxes  will  be  able  to 
qualify  for  a  guaranteed  loan.  In  order 
to  beccHne  eligible,  a  borrower  must 
not  only  be  serving  a  low  density  area, 
but  it  must  demonstrate,  on  the  basis 
of  criteria  established  by  the  REA  Ad- 
ministrator, that  it  is  unable  to  obtain 
credit  elsewhere  at  reasonable  rates 


and  at  terms  consistent  with  the  objec- 
tivas  of  this  act. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  clear  that  the 
need  for  rural  electrification  subsidies 
have  decreased  dramatically  over  the 
last  51  years.  Urban  sprawl  and  popu- 
lation shifts  In  the  Western  United 
States  and  the  Sun  Belt  have  caused 
once  destitute  rural  regions  to  become 
flourishing  urban  and  suburban  areas 
no  longer  in  need  of  REA  assistance. 
Not  only  has  the  number  of  rural  bor- 
rowers truly  in  need  of  REA  assistance 
decreased,  but  a  majority  of  REA  bor- 
rowers have  achieved  the  financial 
strength  necessary  to  obtain  increased 
levels  of  funding  through  private 
sources  as  well. 

Enactment  of  this  legislation  will 
ke^  the  rural  electric  and  telephone 
systems  strong,  while  reducing  the 
REA's  dependence  on  the  Federal 
Treasury  in  these  times  of  record  Fed- 
eral deficits.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
join  me  in  support  of  the  Rural  Elec- 
trlflcation  Administration  Reform  Act 
of  1987. 

I  ask  luianimous  consent  that  a  copy 
of  my  legislation  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  biU 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recoro.  as  follows: 

S.50S 

Bt  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Amtrica  in  Congress  assembled. 

SECTION  1.  EUGIBILITY  FOR  INSURED  LOANS. 

S«ction  305  of  the  Rural  Electrification 
Act  of  1936  (7  U.S.C.  935)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsections: 

"(d)(1)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph 
(2),  to  be  eligible  to  obtain  an  insured  loan 
under  this  title,  a  borrower  must— 

"(A)  provide  electric  or  telephone  service 
to  5  or  less  customers  per  mile  of  electric  or 
telephone  distribution  line;  and 

"(B)  use  the  proceeds  of  such  loan  to  pro- 
vide electric  or  telephone  service  to  5  or  less 
customers  per  mile  of  electric  or  telephone 
distribution  line. 

"(2)  The  Administrator  may  waive  a  re- 
quirement of  paragraph  (1)  if,  on  appeal  by 
an  applicant,  the  Administrator  determines 
that— 

"CA)  the  applicant  is  serving  a  rural  area; 
and 

"CB)  electric  or  telephone  service,  or  both, 
would  not  be  available  to  the  area  without  a 
waiver. 

"(e)  To  be  eligible  to  obtain  an  insured 
loan  under  this  title,  a  borrower  must  dem- 
onstrate, on  the  basis  of  criteria  established 
by  the  Administrator,  that  the  borrower  is 
unable  to  obtain  credit  elsewhere  at  reason- 
able rates  and  at  terms  consistent  with  the 
objectives  of  this  Act.".  ^ 

SEC  :.  ELIGIBILITY  FOR  GUARANTEED  LOANS. 

Section  306  of  the  Rural  Electrification 
Act  of  1936  (7  U.S.C.  936)  is  amended— 

(I)  by  inserting  "(a)"  after  the  section  des- 
ignation; and 

(S)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsections: 

"(b)(1)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph 
(2),  to  be  eligible  to  obtain  financial  assist- 
ance under  this  section,  a  borrower  must— 


"(A)  pnovlde  electric  or  telephone  service 
to  5  or  less  customers  per  mile  of  electric  or 
telephone  distribution  line;  and 

"(B)  use  the  proceeds  of  such  loan  to  pro- 
vide electolc  or  telephone  service  to  5  or  less 
customers  per  mile  of  electric  or  telephone 
distribution  line. 

"(3)  Tbe  Administrator  may  waive  a  re- 
quirement of  paragraph  (1)  if,  on  appeal  by 
an  appUiant,  the  Administrator  determines 
that- 

"(A)  the  applicant  Is  serving  a  rural  area; 
and 

"(B)  electric  or  telephone  service,  or  both, 
would  not  be  available  to  the  area  without  a 
waiver. 

"(c)  To  be  eligible  to  obtain  financial  as- 
sistance «nder  this  section,  a  borrower  must 
demonstnate,  on  the  basis  of  criteria  estab- 
lished by  the  Administrator,  that  the  bor- 
rower Is  unable  to  obtain  credit  elsewhere  at 
reasonable  rates  and  at  terms  consistent 
with  the  objectives  of  this  Act.".* 


By  Mr.  GORE  (for  himself,  Mr. 

Wilson,    Mr.    Cranston,    Mr. 

Dantorth,  and  Mr.  Kerry): 

S.  506.  A  bill  to  require  the  inclusion 

of  (M}py-<;ode  stunners  in  digital  audio 

recording  devices;  to  the  Committee 

on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Trade. 

SIGITAL  ATTDIO  RECORDER  ACT 

•  Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  today 
Senator  Wilson  and  myself,  Joined  by 
our  distinguished  colleagues,  Senators 
Wilson,  Cranston,  Danforth,  and 
Kerry,  are  introducing  legislation 
that  win  have  a  direct  bearing  on  the 
vitality  of  the  creative  pr(x:ess  in  this 
country. 

The  bill  attempts  to  foreclose  the  in- 
evitable misuse  of  a  brand  new  and 
particularly  threatening  technology 
for  home  taping  perfect  copies  of  pre- 
recorded music.  The  proposed  intro- 
duction of  digital  audio  tape  [DAT] 
threatens  to  deprive  creators  and 
copyright  owners  of  their  intellectual 
property  rights.  Our  new  bill  would 
mandate  that  DAT  machines  trans- 
ported bi  interstate  commerce  contain 
a  "copy-code"  scanner  chip  that  can 
prevent  the  unauthorized  duplication 
of  copyrighted  recordings. 

As  many  are  aware,  home  taping  has 
become  an  enormous  problem  for  the 
American  music  conununity.  It  is  no 
exaggenation  to  say  that  there  is  so 
much  taping  that  as  much  music  is 
taped  as  is  sold.  Taping  presently  dis- 
places sales  amounting  to  about  one- 
third  of  the  industry's  revenues— and 
sales  are  the  only  means  by  which 
record  companies  are  paid.  I  believe 
that  this  situation  is  unfair  because 
creators  and  property  owners  have  a 
right  to  be  paid  reasonably  when  their 
works  are  acquired  by  others.  If  you 
want  a  car,  or  a  watch,  or  a  blank  tape, 
you  must  pay  for  it.  Recorded  music 
should  be  no  exception  just  because  it 
is  an  electronically  accessible  intangi- 
ble. 

The  impact  of  home  taping  is  obvi- 
ously felt  first  by  copyright  owners 
and  creators  who  earn  their  income 
from   the   sale   of   their   prerecorded 


music.  But  it  also  hurts  listeners  of 
music  everywhere,  as  the  sales  reve- 
nues lost  to  home  taping  reduce  the 
capability  of  record  companies  to  offer 
the  quantity  and  diversity  of  recorded 
music  that  they  have  in  the  past. 
Indeed,  since  1978  there  has  been  a  43 
percent  decline  in  new  album  releases. 

The  home  taping  problem  promises 
to  grow  even  worse  as  taping  technolo- 
gy improves.  The  DAT  machine,  the 
tape  version  of  compact  disc  [CD] 
technology,  will  revolutionize  existing 
taping  technology.  These  machines 
will  capture  and  preserve  recordings 
with  perfect  fidelity.  The  combination 
of  DCs  and  DAT  machines  will  provide 
home  tapers  with  a  perfect  master  and 
copying  medium  that  allows  infinite 
duplication  of  perfect  copies.  More- 
over, DAT  machines  can  only  reduce 
the  sale  of  prerecorded  products,  for 
until  a  technology  is  invented  for  the 
manufacture  of  prerecorded  DAT  cas- 
settes and  music  is  licensed  for  that 
format,  the  only  possible  use  for  DAT 
machines  is  home  taping. 

Although  no  DAT  machines  have 
yet  been  marketed  in  the  United 
States,  their  arrival  is  imminent.  Japa- 
nese manufacturers  are  expected  to 
offer  the  machines  in  Japan  in  March 
or  April  of  this  year.  Marketing  of 
these  machines  could  begin  as  early  as 
this  summer  or  fall. 

The  legislative  solution  proposed 
here  incorporates  a  new  engineering 
invention  caUed  copy-coding,  devel- 
oped by  CBS,  which  would  control  un- 
authorized home  taping  of  copyright- 
ed recordings.  This  technology  has 
two  elements,  the  encoder  and  the 
copy-code  scanner. 

The  encoder  is  a  small  electronic 
device  that  can  encode  any  master  re- 
cording by  intermittently  removing 
from  the  music  a  tiny  sliver  of  sound. 
This  "notch"  embedded  in  the  record- 
ing is  inaudible  to  listeners  and  does 
not  affect  the  quality  of  the  music. 

The  copy-code  scanner  is  a  special 
electronic  scanning  chip  that  would  be 
installed  in  DAT  machines.  When  the 
notch  is  detected,  the  scanner  inhibits 
the  recording  of  the  machine  for  a 
period  of  25  seconds.  The  cycle  is  then 
repeated;  if  the  scanner  then  deter- 
mines that  the  notch  is  present,  the 
recording  function  is  interrupted  for 
another  25  seconds. 

A  copy  taped  from  an  encoded  re- 
cording will  thus  consist  of  brief  por- 
tions of  music  interrupted  periodiciJEdly 
by  segments  without  sound.  The 
beauty  of  this  proposal  is  that  it 
makes  it  possible  for  consumers  to 
enjoy  the  benefit  of  advancing  tech- 
nology, while  protecting  the  intellectu- 
al property  rights  of  music  copyright 
owners. 

Our  proposal  to  ban  the  shipment  in 
interstate  commerce  of  DAT  machines 
that  do  not  contain  copy-code  scan- 
ners would  be  effective  for  a  3-year 
period  following  enactment.  I  believe 


that  this  sunset  provision  is  necessary 
because  the  solution  to  the  digital 
home  taping  problem,  as  well  as  for 
the  home  taping  issue  in  general,  must 
be  ultimately  developed  under  the 
copyright  laws.  Therefore,  we  intro- 
duce this  legislation  with  the  intention 
of  preserving  the  status  quo  until  the 
Congress  is  able  to  (insider,  within 
the  context  of  our  intellectual  proper- 
ty laws,  a  comprehensive  response  to 
the  home  taping  issue. 

The  bill  is  true  to  our  long  tradition 
of  en(»uraging  creative  endeavors.  We 
have  always  recognized  that  the  grant- 
ing of  property  rights  in  works  has 
provided  the  necessary  Incentives  and 
rewards  for  the  creative  community. 
The  development  of  new  and  sophisti- 
cated technology,  however,  has  made 
the  protection  of  these  intellectual 
property  rights  more  difficult.  The  bill 
would  send  a  clear  signal  to  the  Japa- 
nese, and  all  others  who  would  ship 
these  new  DAT  machines  in  com- 
merce, that  the  United  States  will  not 
provide  a  new  market  for  their  new 
technology  unless  and  until  their  ma- 
chines are  equipped  with  technological 
protection  for  American  creators  as 
copyright  owners. 

It  is  time  for  us  to  respond  to  new 
technologies  about  which  the  law  has 
been  silent,  before  the  damage  is  done. 
The  Congress  is  instructed  under  arti- 
cle 1,  section  8  of  the  Constitution  "to 
promote  the  progress  of  science  and 
the  useful  arts,  by  securing  for  limited 
times  to  authors  and  inventors  the  ex- 
clusive right  to  their  respective  writ- 
ings and  discoveries."  In  order  to  meet 
the  true  spirit  of  its  constitutional  ob- 
ligation, the  Congress  must  develop 
the  law  in  parallel  with  the  remarka- 
ble ingenuity  of  our  age.  I  therefore 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
uniquely  responsive  solution  to  the 
technological  shifts  of  the  future. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  biU  and  a  simmiary  de- 
scribing it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  506 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of  the    United   States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SHORT  TITLX 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Digital  Audio  Recorder  Act  of  1987". 

DEPlMlTlOira 

Sec.  2.  As  used  in  this  Act,  the  following 
terms  and  their  variant  forms  have  the  fol- 
lowing meanings: 

(1)  "Commerce"  means  commerce  among 
the  several  States  of  the  United  States  or 
with  foreign  nations,  or  in  any  territory  or 
possession  of  the  United  States  or  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  or  among  the  territo- 
ries or  possessions  or  between  any  territory, 
possession.  State,  foreign  nation,  or  between 
the  District  of  Columbia  and  any  State,  ter- 
ritory, possession,  or  foreign  nation. 

(2)  A  "copy-code  scanner"  Is  an  electronic 
circuit  or  comparable  system  of  circuitry  (A) 


which  is  built  into  the  recording  mechanism 
of  an  audio  recording  device;  (B)  whicb,  if 
removed,  bypassed,  or  deactivated,  would 
render  Inoperative  the  recording  capability 
of  the  audio  recording  device;  (C)  which 
continually  detects,  within  the  audio  fre- 
quency range  of  3.500  to  4,100  herts,  a  notch 
in  an  encoded  phonorecord;  and  (D)  which, 
upon  detecting  a  notch,  prevents  the  audio 
recording  device  from  recording  the  sotmds 
embodied  in  the  encoded  phonorecord  by 
causing  the  recording  mechanism  of  the 
device  to  stop  recording  for  at  least  25  sec- 
onds. 

(3)  A  "digital  audio  recording  device"  is 
any  machine  or  device,  now  known,  or  here- 
after developed,  which  can  be  used  for 
making  audio  recordings  in  a  digital  format. 
The  term  "digital  audio  recording  device" 
includes  any  machine  or  device  which  inoor- 
porates  a  digital  audio  recording  device  ■■ 
part  thereof. 

(4)  An  "encoded  phonorecord"  is  a  phono- 
record which  has  a  notch  with  the  audio 
frequency  range  of  3,700  to  3,900  hertz. 

(5)  A  "notch"  is  an  absence  of  sound  re- 
sulting from  the  removal  of  sound  at  a  cer- 
tain frequency. 

(6)  A  "person"  Includes  any  individual, 
corporation,  company,  association,  firm, 
partnership,  society,  joint  stock  company,  or 
any  other  entity. 

(7)  A  "phonorecord"  is  a  material  object 
in  which  sounds,  other  than  those  accompa- 
nying a  motion  picture  or  other  audiovisual 
work,  are  fixed  by  any  method  now  known 
or  later  developed,  and  from  which  the 
sounds  can  be  perceived,  reproduced,  or  oth- 
erwise communicated,  either  directly  or 
with  the  aid  of  a  machine  or  device.  The 
term  "phonorecord"  Includes  the  material 
object  in  which  the  sounds  are  first  fixed. 

DIGITAL  AUDIO  RXCORDUfG  DEVICES 

Sec.  3.  (a)  No  person  shall  manufacture, 
assemble,  or  offer  for  sale,  resale,  lease,  or 
distribution  In  commerce  (1)  any  digital 
audio  recording  device  which  does  not  con- 
tain a  copy-code  scanner,  or  (2)  any  device, 
product,  or  service,  the  primary  purpose  or 
effect  of  which  Is  to  bypass,  remove,  or  de- 
activate a  copy-code  scanner  Provided, 
That  any  patent,  technical  know-how,  or 
proprietary  rights  necessary  for  manufac- 
turing a  copy-code  scanner  have  been  made 
available  by  means  of  royalty-free  Uoenae. 

(b)  No  person  shall  bypass,  remove,  or  de- 
activate a  copy-code  scaimer. 

REKEDIES 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Any  person  aggrieved  by  any 
violation  of  section  3,  or  any  appropriate  of- 
ficer or  agency  of  the  United  States,  may 
bring  a  civil  action  in  any  appropriate 
United  States  district  court.  Such  court  may 

( 1 )  grant  temporary  and  final  injunctions  on 
such  terms  as  it  may  deem  reasonable  to 
prevent  or  restrain  violations  of  section  3; 

(2)  grant  such  other  equitable  relief  as  it 
may  deem  reasonable;  and  (3)  direct  the  re- 
covery of  full  costs.  Including  reasonable  at- 
torneys' fees,  by  an  aggrieved  party,  other 
than  the  United  States  or  an  officer  or 
agency  thereof,  who  prevails. 

(b)  An  aggrieved  party  shall  be  entitled  to 
recover  damages  which  shall  be  computed, 
at  the  election  of  the  aggrieved  party  at  any 
time  before  final  judgment  is  entered.  In  ac- 
cordance with  either  of  the  following: 

(1)  the  aggrieved  party  may  recover  the 
actual  damages  suffered  by  him  as  a  result 
of  the  violation  and  any  profits  of  the  viola- 
tor that  are  attributable  to  the  violation 
which  are  not  taken  into  account  in  comput- 
ing the  actual  damages;  in  determining  the 
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Tfcdator'a  proflte.  tbe  puty  xnleved  ahaU 
be  notttred  to  prove  only  the  violator's 
wnm  revenue,  and  tbe  violator  shall  be  re- 
quired to  prove  hla  deductible  expenses  and 
the  etementa  of  profit  attributable  to  fac- 
tors other  than  the  violation:  or 

(3)  the  aggrieved  party  may  recover  an 
award  of  statutory  damages  in  an  amount  of 
not  less  than  $1,000  nor  more  than  (A)  $10 
multiplied  by  the  number  of  devices  or 
products  involved  in  the  violation  or  (B)  two 
times  the  cumulative  retail  value  of  the 
servlees  involved  in  the  violation,  as  the 
court  oonstders  Just 

<c)  At  any  time  while  an  action  is  pending, 
tbe  court  may  order  the  impounding,  on 
such  terms  as  it  may  deem  reasonable,  of 
any  digital  audio  recording  device  wliich 
does  not  contain  a  copy-code  scanner,  or  any 
device  or  product  the  primary  purpose  or 
effect  of  which  Is  to  bypass  or  deactivate  a 
oopy-oode  scanner,  that  is  in  the  custody  or 
control  of  the  alleged  violator. 

(d)  As  part  of  a  final  Judgment  or  decree, 
the  court  may  order  the  destruction,  modifi- 
cation, or  other  disposition  of  any  digital 
audio  recording  device  which  does  not  con- 
tain a  copy-code  scanner,  or  any  device  or 
product  the  primary  purpose  or  effect  of 
which  is  to  bypass  or  deactivate  a  copy-code 
scanner,  that  is  in  the  custody  or  control  of 
the  violator. 

(e)  Any  person  who  knowingly,  wiUfully, 
and  for  purposes  of  direct  or  indirect  com- 
mercial advantage  or  private  financial  gain 
violates  section  3<a)  shall  be  subject  to 
criminal  prosecution  and  may  be  fined,  or 
tani>rlsloned  for  not  more  than  two  years,  or 
both.  Fines  shaU  be  computed  at  five  times 
the  retail  value  of  the  devices,  products,  or 
services  involved  or  $50,000,  whichever  is 
greater. 

xxntmoNs 
Sac.  S.  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  may 
Issue  such  rules  and  regulations  as  may  be 
necessary  to  exempt  from  the  requirements 
of  section  3  certain  digital  audio  recording 
devioes  used  exclusively  for  legitimate  busi- 
ness purposes. 


■PfBLTlVa  DATE 

Sk.  6.  On  and  after  the  expiration  of  the 
36-raonth  period  following  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act,  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  sh^  be  considered  to  have  terminated 
and  of  no  effect. 

SmmAKT  or  thx  DicrrAL  Audio  Recobser 
CoPT-CoDE  Acr  or  1987 

Section  102(a)  of  the  Digital  Audio  Re- 
corder Copy-Code  Act  of  1987  makes  it  un- 
lawful to  manufacture,  assemble,  or  offer 
for  sale,  resale,  lease,  or  distribution  in  com- 
merce (1)  a  digital  audio  recording  device 
that  does  not  contain  a  copy-code  scanner  or 
(3)  any  device  or  service  that  renders  inop- 
erative a  copy-code  scanner.  Section  102(b) 
makes  it  unlawful  to  render  inoperative  a 
copy-code  scanner.  A  copy-code  scanner  Is 
an  electronic  circuit  buUt  Into  the  recording 
mechanism  of  an  audio  recording  device 
which  causes  the  device  to  stop  taping  when 
it  detects  a  certain  signal  encoded  in  record- 
ings. 

Under  Section  103(a).  any  person  ag- 
grieved by  a  violation  of  the  Act,  or  an  ap- 
propriate officer  or  agency  of  the  United 
States,  may  bring  a  civil  action  In  district 
court.  The  language  of  Section  103(a)  la  a 
typical  "standing"  provision  intended  to 
provide  a  remedy  for  anyone  harmed  by  a 
violation.  Including  songwriters,  artists, 
music  publisben,  record  companies  and 
even  competing  nuuiufacturers  of  DAT  ma- 


chines. Under  this  section,  an  aggrieved 
party  may  elect  either  the  actual  damage 
sufffred  as  a  result  of  the  violation  or  an 
awacd  of  statutory  damages. 

Section  103(a)  irtves  the  court  discretion  to 
det^mine  the  amount  of  statutory  dam- 
ages. The  minimum  award  has  been  set  at 
$1,000  to  provide  a  sufficiently  strong  deter- 
rent to  violators  and  an  equally  strong  in- 
centive to  private  enforcers.  The  maximum 
award  has  been  set  at  either  (A)  $10  multi- 
plied by  the  number  of  devices  or  products 
invohred  in  the  violation  or  (B)  two  times 
the  cumulative  retail  value  of  the  services 
involved  in  the  violation,  to  provide  a 
remedy  that  corresponds  to  the  severity  of 
the  violation. 

Section  103(b)  allows  criminal  prosecution 
for  violations  of  Section  102(a)  that  are 
committed  knowingly,  willfully,  and  for  pur- 
poses of  direct  or  Indirect  commercial  ad- 
vantage or  private  financial  gain.  No  crimi- 
nal UabiUty  attaches  to  the  individual  who 
bypsEses,  removes,  or  deactivates  a  copy- 
code  scanner. 

Section  104  authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  to  Issue  such  rules  and  regula- 
tions as  may  be  necessary  to  exempt  certain 
digital  audio  recording  devices  form  the  re- 
quirements of  the  Act.  Under  such  exemp- 
tions, businesses  with  a  legitimate  need 
(such  as  manufacturers  of  prerecorded  DAT 
cassettes  or  radio  stations)  may  obtain  re- 
cording devices  without  copy-code  scanners. 

Section  105  provides  that  the  Act  shall 
take  effect  upon  enactment  and  remain  in 
effect  for  a  period  of  three  years.* 
•  Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
very  pleased  to  Join  my  distinguished 
colleagues  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore] 
and  Missouri  [Mr.  Danforth]  to  intro- 
duce legislation  of  truly  vital  impor- 
tanoe  to  one  of  our  country's  great  na- 
tional treasures— our  music  Industry. 

I  say  that  this  legislation  is  vital  be- 
cause the  ever-growing  practice  of 
reccrd  and  tape  reproduction  is  sap- 
ping the  very  life  out  of  the  American 
muatc  industry,  making  It  all  the  more 
difficult  for  songwriters  and  musicians 
to  see  the  fruits  of  their  labors. 

With  the  advent  of  digital  audio 
technology,  not  only  has  the  quality  of 
sound  recordings  been  greatly  im- 
proved, but  so  has  the  physical  resil- 
ienoe  of  the  recording  itself.  Compact 
discs,  which  incorporate  the  digital 
technology,  do  not  deteriorate  with 
age  as  do  vinyl  records.  With  the  soon- 
to-be-marketed  digital  audio  tape  ma- 
chines, so-called  DAT,  the  technology 
is  svailable  to  make  an  unlimited 
number  of  perfect  copies  of  copyright- 
ed recordings— all  without  one  nickel 
going  to  the  copyright  holder. 

The  (jkJre-Wilson  bill  will  provide  a 
technological  solution  to  this  problem 
and  thus  allow  the  creators  of  record- 
ed music  to  receive  the  income  they 
have  rightfully  earned.  While  many  of 
those  who  are  currently  being  taken 
advantage  of  by  foreign  tape  and  tape 
machine  manufacturers  live  in  Califor- 
nia and  Tennessee,  songwriters  and 
performers  throughout  the  country— 
both  those  who  are  established  as  well 
as  those  who  hope  to  be— are  all  being 
hurt  and  will  be  even  more  hurt  by 
DAT  if  this  bill  is  not  passed. 


The  technoloslcad  solution  contained 
in  the  levislation  is  called  a  copy  code 
scanner.  This  device  will  prevent  the 
DAT  machines  from  copying  prere- 
corded music  that  contains  a  special, 
nonaudlble  signal. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  one  group 
that  is  financially  benefiting  from  the 
present  imcontrolled  system  of  music 
larceny^the  manufacturers  of  re<»rd- 
Ing  tape  and  tape  machines.  Indeed, 
when  one  recognizes  that  the  music 
being  copied  is  primarily  American- 
produced,  while  the  machines  and 
tapes  are  made  in  Japan,  the  introduc- 
tion of  OAT  machines  into  the  United 
States  market  can  be  seen  as  another 
unfair  Japanese  commercial  practice 
that  will  further  distort  another 
American  market. 

The  Reagan  administration  recog- 
nizes the  potential  harm  of  from  a 
flood  of  DAT  machines  that  do  not 
contain  copy-code  stunners.  According 
to  the  White  House  press  release  ac- 
companying the  President's  State  of 
the  Union  Message,  the  administration 
will  propose,  as  part  of  its  competitive- 
ness initiative,  legislation  mandating  a 
technological  solution  to  the  DAT 
problem. 

The  copy-coding  solution  is  recog- 
nized by  the  administration  as  a  par- 
ticularly appropriate  response  to  the 
threat  that  DAT  poses  to  copyright 
owners  and  creators.  Donald  J.  Quigg, 
Assistant  Secretary  and  Commissioner 
of  Patents  and  Trademarlts,  in  testify- 
ing before  the  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee in  August  of  last  year,  stated 
that  copv-coding  is  "the  best  approach 
for  solvtig  the  [audio  home  taping] 
problem,"  and  "it  responds  to  the 
challenge  posed  by  the  emerging  digi- 
tal audio  tape  recorders."  The  genius 
of  the  copy-coding  solution,  as  pointed 
out  by  Commissioner  Quigg,  is  that  it 
allows  tihe  marketplace  to  regulate 
home  music  taping.  Once  Congress  has 
enacted  legislation  requiring  copycode 
scanners  in  all  DAT  machines  trans- 
ported in  interstate  commerce,  govern- 
mental involvement  will  no  longer  be 
necessary. 

Another  attractive  feature  of  the  bill 
is  that  it  imposes  an  insignificant  cost 
to  manufacturers  of  DAT  machines. 
The  cost  of  the  chip,  about  $1,  is  insig- 
nificant relative  to  the  cost  of  the  re- 
cording equipment  and  the  size  of  the 
problem  with  which  we  are  confronted 
here. 

The  proposal  is  consistent  with  the 
efforts  of  the  administration  to  en- 
courage the  protection  of  intellectual 
property  rights.  It  serves  as  an  exam- 
ple for  other  nations  to  follow. 

We  are  the  world's  leading  exporter 
of  music  and  we  should  be  the  first  to 
enact  legislation  to  protect  one  of  the 
American  industries  that  is  among  the 
most  competitive  in  the  world.  The 
Japanese  electronics  industry  will  not 
voluntarily  help  the  American  music 


industry  by  Installing  copy-code  scan- 
ners in  their  machines.  Only  we,  the 
Congress,  can  ensure  the  implementa- 
tion of  this  technological  solution  to 
the  digital  home  taping  threat. 

This  type  of  legislation  has  ample 
precedent.  In  1962,  for  example,  the 
Congress  determined  that  it  would 
benefit  the  public  to  ensure  the  com- 
mercial viability  of  UHF  television  sta- 
tions. The  Congress  reacted  by  enact- 
ing legislation  to  require  that  television 
manufacturers  produce  sets  that  could 
receive  UHF  channels. 

Similarly,  this  Congress  should  react 
to  the  damaging  impact  that  DAT  ma- 
chines v«ll  surely  have  on  the  Ameri- 
can music  community.  We  must  re- 
spond now,  before  this  new  technology 
takes  root  and  deprives  creators  and 
copyright  owners  of  their  intellectual 
property  rights. 


By  Mr.  LEVIN  (for  himself.  Mr. 

Grasslet,     Mr.     Chiles,     Mr. 

RiEGLE,     Mr.     Mitchell,     Mr. 

Heinz,    Mr.    Cohen,    and    Mr. 

Sarbanes): 
S.  508.  A  bill  to  amend  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  to  strengthen  the  protec- 
tions available  to  Federal  employees 
against  prohibited  personnel  practices, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Governmental  Affairs. 

WHISTLEBLOWER  PROTECTION  ACT 

•  Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  am  in- 
troducing today,  along  with  Senators 
Grassley,  Riegle,  Mitchell,  Heinz. 
Cohen,  Chiles,  and  Sarbanes,  the 
Whistleblower  Protection  Act  of  1987. 
Similar  legislation  has  been  intro- 
duced in  the  House  of  Representatives 
by  Congresswoman  Schroeder  and 
Congressman  Horton.  In  fact,  the 
House  of  Representatives  approved 
last  year's  version  of  this  bill  on  Sep- 
tember 22,  1986  by  voice  vote.  The 
Senate  was  unable  to  act  on  the  meas- 
ure before  adjournment. 

Passage  of  this  bill  would  strengthen 
the  procediu-al  protections  available  to 
Federal  employees  who  "blow  the 
whistle"  on  waste  and  fraud  in  Federal 
programs.  It  would  enhance  the  role 
of  the  Oiiice  of  Special  Counsel  in 
protecting  the  Federal  employee  and 
would  add  additional  rights  for  the 
employee  to  pursue  a  claim  independ- 
ently. This  act  is  urgently  needed  to 
restore  the  faith  of  conscientious  Fed- 
eral employees  in  the  fairness  and  in- 
tegrity of  our  Federal  service. 

Seventy  percent  of  Government 
waste  and  illegality  goes  unreported. 
This  is  in  part  because  60  percent  of 
Federal  employees  who  answered  1980 
and  1983  studies  conducted  by  the 
Merit  Systems  Protection  Board  on 
whistleblowing  stated  that  they  while 
they  personally  observed  waste  or 
abuse,  they  did  not  report  it  because 
they  did  not  think  anything  would  be 
done.  Moreover,  the  niunber  of  Feder- 
al employees  who  feel  they  can  safely 
come    forward    with    allegations    of 


waste  or  mismanagement  is  declining. 
Accordingly  to  those  same  studies,  in 
1980,  20  percent  of  employees  who  pre- 
ceived  agency  problems  did  not  report 
them  because  of  fear  of  reprisal.  By 
1983,  that  figure  had  almost  doubled 
to  37  percent.  These  are  the  most  re- 
cently available  MSPB  studies  on  this 
issue. 

These  statistics  are  evidence  that 
congressional  efforts  to  fight  fraud 
and  inefficiency  by  protecting  Federal 
employees  from  retaliation  for  whis- 
tleblowing are  not  working.  It  is  ironic 
that  in  this  current  deficit-conscious 
era.  our  system  ignores  or  discour- 
ages—or even  piuiishes— those  individ- 
uals who  are  trying  to  help  us  cut 
wasteful  spending. 

Congress  recognized  its  responsibil- 
ity to  whistleblowers  in  1978  by  pass- 
ing the  Civil  Service  Reform  Act 
[CSRA],  the  most  comprehensive 
reform  to  the  Federal  work  force  since 
the  establishment  of  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  in  1883.  Among  its  provi- 
sions, the  CSRA  created  the  Merit 
Systems  Protection  Board  [MSPB]  to 
handle  hearings  and  appeals  Involving 
Federal  employees.  The  Office  of  Spe- 
cial Covuisel  [OSC]  of  the  MSPB  was 
established  to  Investigate  prohibited 
personnel  practices  and  other  activi- 
ties prohibited  by  civil  service  law,  and 
to  protect  Federal  employees  from  re- 
prisals for  disclosures  of  problems 
within  an  agency  or  for  the  exercise  of 
appeal  rights.  The  OSC  also  serves  as 
a  conduit  for  reviewing  and  referring 
to  agencies  allegations  of  waste,  fraud, 
and  abuse. 

During  debate  on  this  bill,  the 
Senate  Governmental  Affairs  Commit- 
tee stated  that:  "For  the  first  time, 
and  by  statute,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment Is  given  the  mandate — through 
the  Special  Counsel  of  the  Merit  Sys- 
tems Protection  Board— to  protect 
whistleblowers  from  improper  repris- 
als." For  a  variety  of  reasons,  the  OSC 
has  failed  to  meet  its  (M}ngresslonal 
mandate.  It  has  not  protected  employ- 
ees who  have  been  the  victims  of 
unfair  personnel  practices,  and  Its  fail- 
ure to  do  so  Ls  a  key  reason  why  Feder- 
al employees  remain  afraid  to  blow  the 
whistle. 

Under  the  current  law,  the  proce- 
dures governing  the  OSC  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

Federal  employees  or  applicants  for 
Federal  employment  who  allege  they 
are  the  victims  of  a  prohibited  person- 
nel practice  can  come  to  the  OSC  for 
assistsmce.  The  OSC  is  required  to  in- 
vestigate the  employee's  claim  to  the 
extent  necessary  to  determine  wheth- 
er there  are  reasonable  grounds  to  be- 
lieve a  prohibited  personnel  practice 
has  indeed  occurred.  Prohibited  per- 
sonnel practices  include:  taking  repris- 
al against  an  individual  who  discloses 
waste,  fraud,  or  abuse  or  who  exercises 
an  appeal  right;  Illegal  discrimination; 
engaging    In    nepotism;    willfully    ob- 


structing any  person's  right  to  com- 
pete for  emplojmient;  and  others. 

In  addition,  the  OSC  can  investigate 
prohibited  personnel  practices  on  its 
own  initiative,  without  an  allegation 
by  an  individual  Federal  employee. 

If  the  OSC  terminates  its  Investiga- 
tion of  an  employee's  claim,  the  OSC 
must  let  the  employee  know  in  writ- 
ing. 

The  OSC  has  authority  to  seek  a 
stay  from  the  MSPB  of  any  personnel 
action  taken  against  the  employee, 
when  the  OSC  determines  that  there 
are  reasonable  grounds  to  believe  a 
prohibited  personnel  practice  has  oc- 
curred or  Is  to  be  taken.  The  OSC  can 
Initially  seek  a  stay  from  a  member  of 
the  MSPB  for  15  days.  The  OSC  has 
authority  to  go  back  to  the  MSPB  and 
request  an  additional  30-day  stay,  and, 
if  necessary,  a  third  stay  of  indefinite 
duration. 

If  the  OSC  determines  corrective 
action  is  necessary  for  an  employee 
who  has  been  adversely  affected  by  a 
prohibited  personnel  practice,  the 
OSC  may  request  the  MSPB  to  consid- 
er the  matter.  After  hearing  the  case, 
the  MSPB  may  order  whatever  correc- 
tive action  it  (insiders  appropriate. 
The  OSC  has  no  litigating  authority, 
and  thus  cannot  appeal  a  MSPB  deci- 
sion. 

In  addition,  the  OSC  can  petition 
the  MSPB  for  disciplinary  action 
against  an  employee  who  has  commit- 
ted a  prohibited  personnel  practice. 
Any  employee  who  is  the  subject  of 
such  a  disciplinary  action  can  appeal  a 
MSPB  decision. 

The  OSC  can  also  investigate  Hatch 
Act  or  Freedom  of  Information  Act 
violations,  or  any  other  activities  pro- 
hibited by  clvU  service  law,  rule  or  reg- 
ulation, and  can  petition  the  MSPB 
for  any  corrective  or  disciplinary  ac- 
tions necessary  to  address  those  viola- 
tions. 

Federal  employees  or  applicants  for 
emplojrment  can  also  come  to  the  OSC 
In  order  to  make  a  disclosure  of  Infor- 
mation which  the  employee  believes 
shows  a  violation  of  law,  mismanage- 
ment, gross  waste  of  funds,  abuse  of 
authority,  or  a  substantial  and  specific 
danger  to  public  health  or  safety.  The 
OSC  does  not  have  the  power  to  inves- 
tigate such  allegations  of  agency  prob- 
lems, but  must  review  them  and  refer 
them  to  the  appropriate  agency  head 
for  investigation. 

For  those  disclosures  which  the  OSC 
determines  to  have  a  substantial  likeli- 
hood that  there  is  a  significant  agency 
problem,  the  OSC  cai\  require  a  report 
on  the  disclosure,  signed  by  the  agency 
head,  within  60  days. 

For  other  disclosures,  which  the 
OSC  determines  do  not  have  a  sub- 
stantial likelihood  of  showing  a  signifi- 
cant problem,  the  OSC  must  still  refer 
the  disclosure  to  the  agency  but  can 
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require  a  leas  formal  report  without 
any  aet  time  limit. 

Hie  Oeneral  Aocountins  Office  re- 
viewed the  OSCs  actions  for  the 
poiod  of  late  1982  to  January  1985. 
OAO  reported  that  for  fiscal  year 
1964.  the  08C  received  1.383  com- 
piaints  allegins  prohibited  personnel 
IvaetloeB.  Of  these.  204  were  com- 
plaints alleging  reprisal  for  whistle- 
blowing.  Only  about  8  percent  of  the 
allegations  received  by  the  OSC  sur- 
vived an  initial  screening  process  and 
were  given  an  indepth  Investigation. 
For  alleged  whlstleblower  reprisal 
cases,  the  statistics  are  even  more  star- 
tling—99  percent  of  these  cases  were 
closed  by  the  Office  without  Initiating 
any  disciplinary  or  corrective  action. 

OAO  dted  three  reasons  for  the  low 
level  of  OSC  response  to  complain- 
ants: 

First.  The  limited  role  assimied  by 
the  OSC. 

Second.  Difficulties  of  proof  of  retal- 
iation against  whistleblowers. 

Third.  Lack  of  merit  in  the  com- 
plaints. 

GAO's  reference  to  the  limited  role 
assumed  by  the  OSC  pertains  specifi- 
cally to  the  teniure  of  the  most  recent 
Special  Counsel,  William  O'Connor, 
who  held  the  position  for  almost  4 
years.  The  current  Special  Counsel  is 
Mary  Wleseman.  Mr.  O'Connor 
stmsed  that  his  Job  was  to  protect  the 
merit  system  rather  than  the  interests 
of  individual  employees.  This  empha- 
aia  on  the  system  rather  than  Individ- 
uals meant  the  OSC  pursued  few  cor- 
rective acti<»i8  on  behalf  of  employees. 
The  OAO  pointed  out: 

Few  of  ttieae  omiplainants  (whJstleblow- 
ers)  wOl  ever  receive  the  relief  they  seek 
throusb  the  Office  of  Special  Counsel,  par- 
ticularly as  the  ^>ecial  Counsel  does  not 
emphasize  the  pursuit  of  corrective  action 
on  belialf  of  assrleved  whistleblowers. 
During  the  two  years  prior  to  August  1984, 
the  Spedal  Counsel  obtained  redress  for  a 
total  of  but  three  whistleblowers— redress  in 
the  fonn  of  cancelled  transfers. 

There  are  other  troubling  aspects  of 
the  OSC's  attitude  toward  Federal  em- 
ployees, in  addition  to  the  narrow  pur- 
pose Mr.  O'Coimor  assigned  to  the 
Office.  Many  employees  feel  they 
must  bring  an  airtight  case  to  the  OSC 
in  Mtler  to  get  the  OSC  to  accept  their 
case.  But  the  OSC  should  view  its  role 
as  helping  to  build  a  case,  since  it  is  re- 
quired by  law  to  investigate  employee 
allegations  to  determine  whether 
there  are  reasonable  grounds  to  be- 
lieve a  case  exists.  While  the  employee 
obviously  must  have  some  evidence 
that  a  prohibited  personnel  practice 
did  occur,  the  employee  should  not 
have  to  prove  its  case  to  OSC  as  if  the 
OSC  were  a  covrt  of  law. 

In  addition,  GAO  reported  that  Mr. 
O'Connor  said  he  would  only  accept 
cases  in  which  he  felt  there  was  a  75- 
to  80-percent  chance  of  winning.  The 
OCS's  most  recent  annual  report,  for 
fiscal  year  1985,  went  a  step  further 


and  noted  that  the  Office  will  not  file 
complaints  "unless  there  is  virtual  cer- 
tainty that  the  evidence  provides  suffi- 
cient facts  to  ensure  success.'  •  •" 
Such  statements  send  employees  the 
intimidating  message  that  the  OSC 
will  only  consider  their  cases  if  they 
are  near-perfect  and  if  success  is  virtu- 
ally certain.  Whistleblowlng  cases  are 
already  complicated  and  difficiilt 
enosgh  to  win  without  employees 
being  told  they  must  have  a  guaran- 
teed wlnnable  case.  It  is  no  wonder  I 
have  heard  from  several  lawyers  who 
represent  Federal  employees  that  they 
routinely  advise  their  client  to  avoid 
the  OSC  and  to  pursue  any  other 
appeal  right  which  might  be  available. 

Mary  Wleseman,  the  current  Special 
Counsel,  reportedly  has  a  more  concili- 
atory attitude  toward  employee  rights 
than  her  predecessor  had.  However, 
any  actual  changes  In  the  OSC's  re- 
ceipt and  processing  of  cases  remains 
to  be  seen. 

The  second  point  cited  by  GAO— the 
diffteulty  of  proving  retaliation— is 
also  a  valid  concern.  A  careful  employ- 
er at  a  Federal  agency  can  make  it 
very  difficult  to  prove  that  an  action 
taken  against  an  employee  was  be- 
cause of  that  employee's  whistleblow- 
lng. 

The  courts  have  established  a  four- 
part  test  for  reprisal  cases.  The  Spe- 
cial Coimsel  or  employees,  if  the 
action  involved  is  otherwise  appealable 
to  the  MSPB.  must  prove: 

First.  A  protected  disclosure  was 
made; 

Second.  The  accused  official  had 
actual  or  constructive  knowledge  of 
the  disclosure; 

Third.  There  was  some  adverse 
action  taken  against  the  employee, 
and  that  action  could,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances,  have  been  retaliation;  and 

Fourth.  There  was  a  genuine  nexus, 
or  causal  connection,  between  the  pro- 
tected activity  and  the  agency's  action 
against  the  employee. 

Proving  a  causal  connection  between 
protected  conduct  and  an  agency's 
action  is  difficult  because  direct  evi- 
dence of  retaliation  is  rare;  supervisors 
do  not  write  down  or  tell  other  em- 
ployees of  their  intent  to  take  prohib- 
ited reprisal  against  an  employee. 
Thus,  one  of  the  hardest  hurdles  a 
whlstleblower  must  overcome  is  to 
show  that  the  agency's  actions  were 
improperly  based  on  retaliatory  mo- 
tives. 

It  appears,  under  a  recent  court  deci- 
sion, that  for  an  employee  to  prove  a 
nexus,  the  employee  must  show  that 
the  motive  for  the  agency's  action  was 
"predominantly  retaliation."  Earlier 
cases  had  required  the  employee  to 
prove  retaliation  was  a  significant 
factor  in  the  agency's  actions,  which  is 
a  slightly  less  difficult  test  than  prov- 
ing retaliation  was  a  predominant 
factor. 
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For  corrective  action  cases,  if  the 
whlstleblower  can  prove  nexus  be- 
tween hjB  protected  conduct  and  the 
agency's  actions,  then  the  burden  of 
proof  shifts  back  to  the  agency  to 
defend  lis  actions.  The  agency  usually 
asserts  that  there  was  some  other,  le- 
gitimate reason  for  taking  an  action 
against  an  employee.  In  such  dual  cau- 
sation cases,  the  MSPB  and  the  courts 
have  come  to  rely  on  the  test  devel- 
oped by  the  courts  in  Mount  Healthy 
City  Scliool  District  Board  of  Educa- 
tion versus  Doyle  (1977).  Under  this 
test,  the  agency  must  prove  that  it 
would  have  taken  the  action  against 
the  employee,  even  if  the  whistleblow- 
lng or  other  protected  conduct  were 
absent. 

In  theory,  the  Mount  Healthy  test 
makes  sense.  However,  in  practice,  it 
allows  an  agency  to  simply  find  some- 
thing in  the  employee's  background 
and  cite  that  as  the  reason  for  taking 
an  adverse  action.  We  do  not  want  em- 
ployees who  are  poor  performers  to 
escape  sanction  by  manufacturing  a 
claim  of  whistleblowlng;  at  the  same 
time,  we  do  not  want  to  discourage 
whistleblowers  by  allowing  agencies  to 
use  any  possible  flaw  in  an  employee's 
work  bac&groiuid  as  an  excuse  for  re- 
taliation. It  is  admittedly  difficiilt  to 
walk  the  line  tietween  ensuring  appro- 
priate minagement  discretion  and  pro- 
tecting employee's  rights.  However, 
the  evidence  suggests  that  the  Mount 
Healthy  test  for  corrective  action 
cases  has  made  the  important  job  of 
protecting  employee's  rights  unneces- 
sarily difficult. 

GAO's  third  point  for  the  OSC's 
short  track  record  in  employee  cases  is 
that  many  allegations  of  prohibited 
personnel  practices  are  without  merit 
or  without  adequate  evidence.  It  is 
indeed  possible  that  the  OSC  receives 
many  nonmeritorlous  cases.  However, 
as  I  noted  above,  many  employees  are 
specifically  advised  not  to  go  to  the 
OSC,  so  the  OSC  many  never  even  re- 
ceive many  meritorious  cases.  Further, 
it  is  stUl  difficult  to  accept  that  only  1 
percent  of  whlstleblower  reprisal  cases 
warrant  the  initiation  of  any  discipli- 
nary or  corrective  action  by  the  OSC. 

Clearly,  there  are  a  variety  of  rea- 
sons why  it  has  proved  difficult  to  pro- 
tect legitimate  whistleblowers.  In  an 
ideal  world,  the  OSC  would  not  be  nec- 
essary because  all  agencies  would  en- 
courage and  reward  employees  who 
make  productive  complaints  about  the 
system.  But  until  we  have  achieved 
that  ideal  world,  we  need  to  take  the 
necessary  steps  to  make  the  OSC  a 
productive  Office  wliich  employees 
can  look  to  for  reliable  and  confiden- 
tial assistance. 

The  bill  we  are  introducing  today 
makes  three  significant  improvements 
to  current  law.  It  clarifies  that  the 
purpose  of  the  OSC  is  to  protect  em- 
ployees, especially  whistleblowers.  It 


should  be  made  clear  in  statutory  lan- 
guage that  Congress  intends  for  this 
Office  to  assume  its  responsibility  to 
vigorously  protect  those  who  have 
been  wronged. 

The  bill  also  gives  individuals  an  al- 
ternative to  going  to  the  OSC,  a  neces- 
sary provision  given  the  widespread 
dissatisfaction  with  the  OSC.  Under 
current  law.  there  are  certain  types  of 
adverse  actions,  such  as  removals,  de- 
motions, or  suspensions,  for  which  em- 
ployees can  appeal  directly  to  the 
MSPB.  This  is  not  changed  in  tills  leg- 
islation. For  other  types  of  actions  in- 
volved in  prohibited  personnel  practice 
cases,  however,  the  OSC  is  often  the 
only  avenue  of  relief  for  employees. 
Under  this  bill,  if  the  OSC  turns  down 
an  employee's  case  or  does  not  inform 
that  employee  that  the  OSC  intends 
to  seek  corrective  action  on  his  or  her 
behalf  within  60  days  from  the  time 
the  complaint  is  filed  with  the  OSC, 
then  that  employee  has  the  right  to 
take  his  or  her  case  directly  to  the 
MSPB.  If  the  employee  loses  there,  he 
may  appeal  to  either  the  Federal  cir- 
cuit court  or  the  court  of  appeals  for 
the  circuit  in  which  the  employee 
lives. 

In  addition,  this  bill  makes  a  specific 
legal  change  in  light  of  the  difficulties 
employees  face  under  the  Mount 
Healthy  test.  Under  this  legislation,  an 
employee  providing  reprisal  must 
suceed  in  sliowing  that  prohibited  re- 
taliation was  a  factor  in  the  action 
taken  against  him.  This  is  consistent 
with  Congress'  intent  that  an  employ- 
ee should  simply  not  face  reprisal  for 
engaging  in  any  protected  conduct, 
such  as  whistleblowlng  or  filing  an 
appeal.  In  employee  cases,  agencies 
have  the  weight  of  the  system  on  their 
side,  the  resources  and  the  witnesses 
who  are  often  reluctant  to  testify 
against  the  agency.  It  is  necessary  to 
provide  some  reduction  in  the  many 
legal  burdens  employees  face  in  at- 
tempts to  prove  unwarranted  retalia- 
tion. 
The  bill  does  the  following: 
Establishes  the  OSC  as  an  independ- 
ent agency,  separate  from  the  MSPB. 
In  earlier  years,  concerns  were  ex- 
pressed about  the  close  relationship 
between  these  two  Offices.  The  admin- 
istrative functions  of  the  two  were  sep- 
arated in  1984.  This  bill  completes 
that  process. 

Clarifies  the  purpose  of  the  OSC. 
The  bill  establishes  that  first,  the  pri- 
mary role  of  the  Office  of  Special 
Counsel  is  to  protect  employees,  espe- 
cially whistleblowers.  from  prohibited 
personnel  practices;  and  second,  while 
disciplining  those  who  commit  prohib- 
ited personnel  practices  may  be  used 
as  a  tool  to  help  accomplish  his  goal, 
the  protection  of  individuals  who  are 
the  subject  of  prohibited  personnel 
practices  is  the  paramount  consider- 
ation. 


Clarifies  that  protected  conduct, 
such  as  whistleblowlng,  cannot  be  a 
factor  in  a  personnel  action  against  an 
employee.  The  bill  spells  out  that  any 
personnel  action  against  an  employee 
must  be  justified  on  reasons  other 
than  protected  conduct. 

Retains  and  strengthens  the  OSC's 
current  power  to  seek  stays  of  correc- 
tive action  for  employees  who  are  vic- 
tims of  prohibited  personnel  practices, 
and  to  seek  disciplinary  action  agadnst 
those  who  engage  in  prohibited  per- 
sonnel practices. 

Makes  the  OSC  a  safe  harbor  for 
disclosures  of  waste,  fraud,  or  abuse  by 
requiring  that  there  \x  a  serious  inves- 
tigation of  such  disclosures  whenever 
they  have  merit  and  that  the  identity 
of  the  employee  making  the  disclosure 
be  protected. 

Gives  the  OSC  the  power  to  take  its 
cases  to  court  if  it  loses  before  the 
MSPB. 

Expands  the  subpoena  authority  of 
the  OSC  and  the  Board  to  permit  sub- 
poenas of  Government  employees  out- 
side the  United  States. 

Requires  that  a  letter  of  termination 
to  a  complaining  employee  alx>ut  his 
or  her  case  include  the  facts  ascer- 
tained by  the  OSC  during  the  investi- 
gation. Currently,  letters  of  termina- 
tion from  the  OSC  are  frequently  in- 
adequate or  unhelpful  in  explaining  to 
an  employee  why  his  or  her  case  was 
not  pursued. 

Expands  the  definition  of  prohibited 
personnel  practice  to  Include  taking 
reprisal  against  an  employee  who  as- 
sists someone  else  who  claims  to  l>e 
the  victim  of  a  prohibited  personnel 
practice,  who  cooperates  with  an  agen- 
cy's inspector  general  or  the  OSC,  or 
who  fails  to  follow  orders  to  disobey  a 
law. 

Provides  that  Federal  employees 
may  take  their  own  cases  directly  to 
the  MSPB  if  the  OSC.  within  60  days, 
has  terminated  its  investigation  of  the 
employee's  case  or  has  not  decided 
whether  to  seek  any  corrective  action 
on  the  employee's  behalf. 

Reestablishes,  without  substantive 
change  except  as  noted,  the  MSPB. 
Permits  the  Board  to  delegate  subpoe- 
na authority  to  regional  staff  and 
clarifies  the  role  of  the  MSPB  in  liti- 
gation challenging  its  rulings. 

Broadens  venue  for  appeals  of 
MSPB  decisions  to  the  Federal  circuit 
court  or  to  the  court  of  appeals  where 
the  individual  resides. 

Provides  that  employees  who  win  at 
hearing  officer  level  within  the  MSPB 
are  reinstated  pending  appeal. 

Requires  affirmative  congressional 
action  to  continue  the  OSC  beyond 
September  30, 1990. 

Authorizes  $5  million  for  the  OSC. 
and  $20  million  for  the  MSPB.  wtiich 
are  rouglily  the  current  figures. 

The  current  system  of  relief  for  vic- 
tims of  prohibited  personnel  practices 
is  not  working.  If  we  want  to  tie  fair  to 


Federal  workers,  encourage  them  to 
blow  the  whistle  on  waste  and  fraud. 
and  save  taxpayers  money,  we  must 
make  the  OSC  more  responsive  and 
more  effective.  To  achieve  this,  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  support  this  bill. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  sec- 
tion-by-section analysis  and  the  text  of 
the  bill  l>e  inserted  in  the  Rscord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.S08 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houae  of 
Rej>resentatix>ea  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congrea*  attembled, 

SECTION  1.  SHORT  TITLB. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Whistle- 
blower  F»rotection  Act  of  1987". 

SEC.  I.  FINDINGS  AND  PURPOSES. 

(a)  PiKDiHos.- The  Congress  finds  ttiat— 

(1)  Federal  employees  who  make  disclo- 
sures described  in  section  2302(bK8)  of  tiUe 
5,  United  States  Code,  serve  the  public  in- 
terest by  assisting  in  the  elimination  of 
fraud,  waste,  abuse,  and  unnecessary  Oov- 
emment  expenditures; 

(2)  protecting  employees  who  d^'wlon^ 
Government  illegality,  waste,  and  corrup- 
tion is  a  major  step  toward  a  more  effective 
civil  service;  and 

<3)  in  passing  the  Civil  Service  Reform  Act 
of  1978,  Congress  established  the  Office  of 
Special  Counsel  to  provide  whistleblowers 
(those  individuals  who  make  disclosures  de- 
scribed in  such  section  2302(bK8))  protec- 
tion from  reprisal. 

(b)  PuRPOscs.— The  purpose  of  this  Act  Is 
to  strengthen  and  Improve  protection  for 
the  rights  of  Federal  employees,  to  prevent 
reprisals,  and  to  help  eliminate  wrongdoing 
within  the  Government  by— 

(1)  mandating  tiiat  employees  should  not 
suffer  adverse  consequences  as  a  result  of 
prohibited  personnel  practices;  and 

(2)  esUblishlng— 

(A)  that  the  primary  role  of  the  Office  of 
Special  Counsel  is  to  protect  employees,  es- 
pecially whistleblowers  from  prohibited  per- 
sonnel practices:  and 

(B)  that  while  disciplining  those  who 
commit  prohibited  personnel  practices  may 
be  used  as  a  means  by  which  to  help  accom- 
plish that  goal,  the  protection  of  individuals 
who  are  the  subject  of  prohibited  personnel 
practices  remains  the  paramount  consider- 
ation. 

SEC.  }.  MERTT  SYSTEMS  PROTECTION  BOARD; 
OFFICE  OF  SPECIAL  COUNSEL:  EM- 
PLOYEE RIGHT  OF  ACnON. 

(a)  IR  GsinRAL.— Chapter  12  of  title  S, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"CHAPTER  12— MERIT  SYSTEMS  PROTEC- 
TION BOARD.  OFFICE  OF  SPECIAL  COUN- 
SEL. AND  EBfPLOYEE  RIGHT  OF  ACTION 

"SlTBCHAFTEK  I— MkRTT  STSTKHS  PKOTKCTIOH 
Bo  ABO 

"Sec.  1201.  Appointment  of  members  of  the 

Merit      Systems       Protection 

Board. 
"Sec.  1202.  Term  of  office;  filling  vacancies; 

removal. 
'Sec.  1203.  Chairman;  Vice  Chairman. 
"Sec.  1204.  Powers   and   functions   of   the 

Merit       Systems       Protection 

Board. 
"Sec.  1205.  Transmittal   of   information   to 

Congress. 
"Sec.  1206.  Annual  report. 
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"Smoum  n — Ovncs  or  Spscial  Couhsxi. 

"See.  ISll.  EBUbUshment 

"Bee.  ISIS.  Fowera  and  functions  of  the 
Offlee  of  Special  Counsel. 

"Sec  ISIS.  Pravlaiafia  relating  to  diado- 
niree  of  violations  of  law,  mis- 
management, and  certain  other 
matters. 

"Sec  1314.  Investigation  of  prohibited  per- 
sonnel practices;  corrective 
action. 

"Sec  ISIS.  DiadpUnary  acUon. 

"Sec  1316.  Other  mattters  within  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Office  of  Special 
Counsel. 

"Sec  1S17.  Transmittal  of  information  to 
Congress. 

"Sec  1318.  Annual  report. 

"SnacHAma  m— Ikdividual  Right  of 
Actio*  m  Casbb  Iitvolvihg  Prohibited 
J^MonnL  PMAcncas 

"Sec  1S31.  Individual  right  of  acUon. 

"SoacBArm  I— Mbbit  Ststkhs  PROTxcnoif 

BOASD 


SyitaHa  PrD«cetlM  Board 


of  Um   Merit 


"Tte  Merit  Systems  Protection  Board  is 
ooinpoeed  of  3  members  appointed  by  the 
President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate,  not  more  than  2  of 
whom  may  be  adherents  of  the  same  politi- 
cal party.  The  members  of  the  Board  shall 
be  individuals  who,  by  demonstrated  ability, 
background,  tiaining,  or  experience  are  es- 
pecially qusJifled  to  carry  out  the  functions 
of  the  Board.  No  member  of  the  Board  may 
hold  another  office  or  position  in  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States,  except  as  oth- 
erwise provided  by  law  or  at  the  direction  of 
the  President.  The  Board  shall  have  an  offi- 
cial seal  which  shall  be  Judicially  noticed. 
The  Board  shall  have  its  principal  office  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  and  may  have  field 
offices  in  other  aK>nK>rlate  locations. 

"^  ISK.  TerB  of  office;  flUlof  Tacancics;  rcmoTal 

"(a)  The  term  of  office  of  each  member  of 
the  Merit  Systems  Protection  Board  is  7 
years. 

"(b)  A  member  appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy 
occurring  before  the  end  of  a  term  of  office 
of  Uie  member's  predecessor  serves  for  the 
remainder  of  that  term.  Any  appointment 
to  fill  a  vacancy  is  subject  to  the  reauire- 
ments  of  section  1201  of  this  title. 

"(c)  Any  member  appointed  for  a  7-year 
term  may  not  be  reappointed  to  any  follow- 
ing term  but  may  continue  to  serve  beyond 
the  expiration  of  the  term  until  a  successor 
Is  appointed  and  has  qualified,  except  that 
such  member  may  not  continue  to  serve  for 
more  than  1  year  after  the  date  on  which 
the  term  of  the  member  would  otherwise 
expire  under  this  section. 

"(d)  Any  member  may  be  removed  by  the 
President  only  for  inefficiency,  neglect  of 
duty,  or  malfeasance  In  office. 
"I  IStt.  ChainHB;  Vice  Chairman 

"(a)  The  President  shall  from  time  to  time 
appoint,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Sraate,  one  of  the  members  of  the 
Merit  Systems  Protection  Board  as  the 
Chairman  of  the  Board.  The  Chairman  is 
tlM  chief  executive  and  administrative  offi- 
cer of  the  Board. 

"(b)  The  President  shall  from  time  to  time 
rtrslgTiat.e  one  of  the  members  of  the  Board 
as  Vice  Chairman  of  the  Board.  During  the 
absence  or  disability  of  the  Chairman,  or 
when  the  office  of  Chairman  is  vacant,  the 
Vice  Chairman  shall  perform  the  functions 
vested  in  the  Chairman. 


"(c)  During  the  absence  or  disability  of 
both  the  Chairman  and  the  Vice  Chairman, 
or  w^en  the  offices  of  Chairman  and  Vice 
Chaiiman  are  vacant,  the  remaining  Board 
member  shall  perform  the  functions  vested 
in  the  Chairman. 

"§  12(M.  Powen  and  functions  of  the  Merit  Sys- 
tem* Protection  Board 

"(a)  The  Merit  Systems  Protection  Board 
shall- 

"(1)  hear,  adjudicate,  or  provide  for  the 
hearing  or  adjudication,  of  all  matters 
within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Board  under 
this  title,  section  2023  of  title  38.  or  any 
other  law,  rule,  or  regulation,  and,  subject 
to  otherwise  applicable  provisions  of  law, 
take  final  action  on  any  such  matter; 

"(2)  order  any  PedersJ  agency  or  employee 
to  comply  with  any  order  or  decision  issued 
by  the  Board  under  the  authority  granted 
under  paragraph  ( 1 )  and  enforce  compliance 
with  any  such  order: 

"(3)  conduct,  from  time  to  tUne,  special 
studies  relating  to  the  civil  service  and  to 
other  merit  systems  in  the  executive 
branch,  and  rep>ort  to  the  President  and  to 
the  (Congress  as  to  whether  the  public  inter- 
est in  a  civil  service  free  of  prohibited  per- 
sonnel practices  is  being  adequately  protect- 
ed; and 

"(4)  review,  as  provided  In  subsection  (f), 
rules  and  regulations  of  the  Office  of  Per- 
sonnel Management. 

"(b)(1)  Any  member  of  the  Merit  Systems 
Protection  Board,  any  administrative  law 
Judge  appointed  by  the  Board  under  section 
3105,  and  any  employee  of  the  Board  desig- 
nated by  the  Board  may  administer  oaths, 
examine  witnesses,  take  depositions,  and  re- 
ceive evidence. 

"(2)  Any  member  of  the  Board,  any  ad- 
minlArative  law  judge  appointed  by  the 
Board  under  section  3105,  and  any  employee 
of  the  Board  designated  by  the  Board  may, 
with  respect  to  any  individual— 

"(A)  issue  subpoenas  requiring  the  attend- 
ance and  presentation  of  testimony  of  wit- 
nesses, and  the  production  of  documentary 
or  otiher  evidence  from  any  place  in  the 
United  States,  any  territory  or  possession  of 
the  United  States,  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico,  or  the  District  of  Columbia; 
and 

"(B)  order  the  taking  of  depositions  from, 
and  responses  to  written  interrogatories  by, 
any  such  individual. 

"(3)  Witnesses  (whether  appearing  volun- 
tarily or  under  subpoena)  shall  be  paid  the 
same  fee  and  mUesige  allowances  which  are 
paid  Eubpoenaed  witnesses  in  the  courts  of 
the  United  States. 

"(cl  In  the  case  of  contumacy  or  failure  to 
obey  a  subpoena  issued  under  subsection 
(b)(2)(A),  the  United  States  district  court 
for  the  judicial  district  in  which  the  person 
to  whom  the  subpoena  is  addressed  resides 
or  is  served  may  issue  an  order  requiring 
such  person  to  appear  at  any  designated 
place  to  testify  or  to  produce  documentary 
or  other  evidence.  Any  failure  to  obey  the 
order  of  the  court  may  be  punished  by  the 
court  as  a  contempt  thereof. 

"(d)  A  subpoena  referred  to  in  subsection 
(b)(2)(A)  may,  in  the  case  of  any  individual 
outside  the  territorial  jurisdiction  of  any 
court  of  the  United  States,  be  served  in  such 
manner  as  the  Federal  Rules  of  Civil  Proce- 
dure prescribe  for  service  of  a  subpoena  in  a 
foreign  country.  To  the  extent  that  the 
courts  of  the  United  States  can  assert  juris- 
diction over  such  Individual,  the  United 
States  District  Court  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia shall  have  the  same  Jurisdiction  to 
take    any    action    respecting    compliance 


under  this  subsection  by  such  individual 
that  such  court  would  have  if  such  individ- 
ual were  personally  within  the  Jurisdiction 
of  such  court. 

"(eXl)  lb  any  proceeding  under  subsec- 
tion (a)(1),  any  member  of  the  Board  may 
request  fr»m  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Personnel  Management  an  advisory  opinion 
concerning  the  Interpretation  of  any  rule, 
regulation,  or  other  policy  directive  promul- 
gated by  tSie  Office  of  Personnel  Manage- 
ment. 

"(2)(A)  Hi  enforcing  compliance  with  any 
order  under  subsection  (a)(2),  the  Board 
may  order  that  any  employee  charged  with 
complying  with  such  order,  other  than  an 
employee  appointed  by  the  President  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate,  shall  not  be  entitled  to  receive  pay- 
ment for  service  as  an  employee  during  any 
period  that  the  order  has  not  been  complied 
with.  The  Board  shall  certify  to  the  Comp- 
troller (jreoeral  of  the  United  States  that 
such  an  order  has  been  issued,  and  no  pay- 
ment shaU  be  made  out  of  the  Treasury  of 
the  United  States  for  any  service  specified 
in  such  order. 

"(B)  The  Board  shall  prescribe  regulations 
under  whl(;h  any  employee  who  is  aggrieved 
by  the  failure  of  any  other  employee  to 
comply  with  an  order  of  the  Board  may  pe- 
tition the  Board  to  exercise  its  authority 
under  subparagraph  (A). 

"(3)  In  carrying  out  any  study  under  sub- 
section (a)<3),  the  Board  shall  make  such  in- 
quiries as  aiay  be  necessary  and,  unless  oth- 
erwise prohibited  by  law,  shall  have  access 
to  personnel  records  or  information  collect- 
ed by  the  Office  of  Personnel  Management 
and  may  require  additional  reports  from 
other  agencies  as  needed. 

"(f)(1)  At  any  time  after  the  effective  date 
of  any  rule  or  regulation  issued  by  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Personnel  Manage- 
ment in  carrying  out  functions  under  sec- 
tion 1103  of  this  title,  the  Board  shall 
review  any  provision  of  such  rule  or  regula- 
tion— 

"(A)  on  its  own  motion; 

"(B)  on  the  granting  by  the  Board,  in  its 
sole  discretion,  of  any  petition  for  such 
review  filed  with  the  Board  by  any  interest- 
ed person,  after  consideration  of  the  peti- 
tion by  the  Board;  or 

"(C)  on  the  filing  of  a  written  complaint 
by  the  Special  Counsel  requesting  such 
review. 

"(2)  In  reviewing  any  provision  of  any  rule 
or  regulation  pursuant  to  this  subsection, 
the  Board  shaU  declare  such  provision- 

"(A)  invalid  on  its  face,  if  the  Board  deter- 
mines that  such  provision  would,  if  imple- 
mented by  any  agency,  on  its  face,  require 
any  employee  to  violate  section  2302(b)  of 
this  title;  or 

"(B)  inv&lidly  implemented  by  any  agency, 
if  the  Board  determines  that  such  provision, 
as  it  has  been  implemented  by  the  agency 
through  any  personnel  action  taken  by  the 
agency  or  through  any  policy  adopted  by 
the  agency  in  conformity  with  such  provi- 
sion, has  required  any  employee  to  violate 
section  2302(b)  of  this  title. 

"(3)  The  Director  of  the  Office  of  Person- 
nel Management,  and  the  head  of  any 
agency  implementing  any  provision  of  any 
rule  or  refulation  under  review  pursuant  to 
this  subsection,  shall  have  the  right  to  par- 
ticipate in  such  review. 

"(4)  The  Board  shall  require  any  agency— 

"(A)  to  cease  compliance  with  any  provi- 
sions of  any  rule  or  regulation  which  the 
Board  declares  under  this  sut>section  to  be 
invalid  on  its  face;  and 


"(B)  to  correct  any  invalid  implementa- 
tion by  the  agency  of  any  provision  of  any 
rule  or  regulation  which  the  Board  declares 
under  this  subsection  to  have  been  Invalldly 
Implemented  by  the  agency. 

"(g)  The  Board  may  delegate  any  of  its  ad- 
ministrative responsibilities  under  this  title 
to  any  employee  of  the  Board. 

"(h)  The  Board  shall  have  the  authority 
to  prescribe  such  regulations  as  may  be  nec- 
essary for  the  performance  of  its  functions. 
The  Board  shall  not  issue  advisory  opinions. 
All  regulations  of  the  Board  shall  be  pub- 
lished in  the  Federal  Register. 

"(1)  Except  as  provided  in  section  518  of 
title  28,  relating  to  litigation  before  the  Su- 
preme Court,  attorneys  designated  by  the 
Chairman  of  the  Board  may  appear  for  the 
Board,  and  represent  the  Board,  in  any  civil 
action  brought  in  connection  with  any  func- 
tion carried  out  by  the  Board  pursuant  to 
this  title  or  as  otherwise  authorized  by  law. 

"(J)  The  Chairman  of  the  Board  may  ap- 
point such  personnel  as  may  be  necessary  to 
perform  the  functions  of  the  Board.  Any  ap- 
pointment made  under  this  subsection  shall 
comply  with  the  provisions  of  this  title, 
except  that  such  appointment  shall  not  be 
subject  to  the  approval  or  supervision  of  the 
Office  of  Personnel  Management  or  the  Ex- 
ecutive Office  of  the  President  (other  than 
approval  required  under  section  3324  or  sub- 
chapter VIII  of  chapter  33). 

"(k)  The  Board  shall  prepare  and  submit 
to  the  President,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to 
the  appropriate  committees  of  Congress,  an 
annual  budget  of  the  expenses  and  other 
items  relating  to  the  Board  which  shall,  as 
revised,  be  included  as  a  separate  item  in 
the  budget  required  to  be  transmitted  to  the 
Congress  under  section  1105  of  title  31. 

"(1)  The  Board  shall  submit  to  the  Presi- 
dent, and,  at  the  same  time,  to  each  House 
of  the  Congress,  any  legislative  recommen- 
dations of  the  Board  relating  to  any  of  its 
functions  under  this  title, 
"i  1205.  Transmittal  of  information  to  Congress 

"Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law  or  any  rule,  regulation,  or  policy  direc- 
tive, any  member  of  the  Board,  or  any  em- 
ployee of  the  Board  designated  by  the 
Board,  may  transmit  to  the  Congress  on  the 
request  of  any  committee  or  subcommittee 
thereof,  by  report,  testimony,  or  otherwise, 
information  and  views  on  functions,  respon- 
sibilities, or  other  matters  relating  to  the 
Board,  without  review,  clearance,  or  approv- 
al by  any  other  administrative  authority, 
"fi  1206.  Annual  report 

"The  Board  shall  submit  an  annual  report 
to  the  President  and  the  Congress  on  its  ac- 
tivities, which  shaU  include  a  description  of 
significant  actions  taken  by  the  Board  to 
carry  out  Its  functions  under  this  title.  The 
report  shall  also  review  the  significant  ac- 
tions of  the  Office  of  Personnel  Manage- 
ment, including  an  analysis  of  whether  the 
actions  of  the  Office  of  Personnel  Manage- 
ment are  in  accord  with  merit  system  princi- 
ples and  free  from  prohibited  personnel 
practices. 

"SUBCHAPTEB  II— OfTICX  OP  SPECIAL  COUNSEL 

"S 1211.  Establishment 

"(a)  There  is  established  the  Office  of 
Special  Counsel,  which  shall  be  headed  by 
the  Special  Counsel.  The  Office  shall  have 
an  official  seal  which  shall  be  Judicially  no- 
ticed. The  Office  shall  have  its  principal 
office  In  the  District  of  Columbia  and  shall 
have  field  offices  in  other  appropriate  loca- 
tions. 

"(b)  The  Special  Counsel  shall  be  appoint- 
ed by  the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice 


and  consent  of  the  Senate,  for  a  term  of  5 
years.  The  Special  Counsel  shall  be  an  Indi- 
vidual who,  by  demonstrated  ability,  back- 
grotuid,  training,  or  experience,  is  especially 
qualified  to  carry  out  the  functions  of  the 
position.  A  Special  Counsel  appointed  to  fill 
a  vacancy  occurring  before  the  end  of  a 
term  of  office  of  the  Special  Counsel's  pred- 
ecessor serves  for  the  remainder  of  the 
term.  The  Special  Counsel  may  be  removed 
by  the  President  only  for  inefficiency,  ne- 
glect of  duty,  or  malfeasance  in  office.  The 
Special  Counsel  may  not  hold  another  office 
or  position  in  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  except  as  otherwise  provided  by  law 
or  at  the  direction  of  the  President. 
"91212.  Powers  and  functions  of  the  Office  of 
Special  Counsel 

"(a)  The  Office  of  Special  Counsel  shall— 

"(1)  in  accordance  with  applicable  provi- 
sions of  this  subchapter,  protect  employees, 
former  employees,  and  applicants  for  em- 
ployment from  prohibited  personnel  prac- 
tices; 

"(2)  receive  and  Investigate  allegations  of 
prohibited  personnel  practices,  and,  where 
appropriate — 

"(A)  bring  petitions  for  stays,  and  peti- 
tions for  corrective  action,  under  section 

1214  of  this  tiUe;  and 

"(B)  file  a  complaint  or  make  recommen- 
dations for  disciplinary  action  under  section 

1215  of  this  title; 

"(3)  receive,  review,  and,  where  appropri- 
ate, forward  to  the  Attorney  General  or  an 
agency  head  under  section  1213  of  this  title, 
disclosures  of  violations  of  any  law,  rule,  or 
regulation,  or  mismanagement,  a  gross 
waste  of  funds,  an  abuse  of  authority,  or  a 
substantial  and  specific  danger  to  public 
health  or  safety; 

"(4)  review  rules  and  regulations  issued  by 
the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Personnel 
Management  in  carrying  out  functions 
under  section  1103  of  this  title  and,  where 
the  Special  Counsel  finds  that  any  such  rule 
or  regulation  would,  on  its  face  or  as  imple- 
mented, require  the  commission  of  a  prohib- 
ited personnel  practice,  fUe  a  written  com- 
plaint with  the  Board;  and 

"(5)  investigate  and,  where  appropriate, 
bring  actions  concerning  allegations  of  vio- 
lations of  other  laws  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Office  of  Special  Counsel  (as  referred 
to  in  section  1216  of  this  title). 

"(b)(1)  The  Special  Counsel  and  any  em- 
ployee of  the  Office  of  Special  Coxinsel  des- 
ignated by  the  Special  Counsel  may  admin- 
ister oaths,  examine  witnesses,  take  deposi- 
tions, and  receive  evidence. 

"(2)  The  Special  Counsel  may— 

"(A)  issue  subpoenas;  and 

"(B)  order  the  taking  of  depKMltions  and 
order  responses  to  written  interrogatories; 
in  the  same  manner  as  provided  under  sec- 
tion 1204. 

"(3)  In  the  case  of  contumacy  or  failure  to 
obey  a  subpoena  issued  under  paragraph 
(2 HA)  the  United  States  district  court  for 
the  judicial  district  in  which  the  person  to 
whom  the  subpoena  is  addressed  resides  or 
is  served  may  issue  an  order  requiring  such 
person  to  appear  at  any  designated  place  to 
testify  or  to  produce  documentary  or  other 
evidence.  Any  failure  to  obey  the  order  of 
the  court  may  be  punished  by  the  court  as  a 
contempt  thereof. 

"(4)  A  subpoena  referred  to  in  paragraph 
(2KA)  may.  In  the  case  of  any  Individual 
outside  the  territorial  jurisdiction  of  any 
court  of  the  United  States,  be  served  In  such 
maimer  as  the  Federal  Rules  of  Civil  Proce- 
dure prescribe  for  service  of  a  subpoena  in  a 
foreign  country.  To  the  extent  that  the 


courts  of  the  United  States  can  assert  Juris- 
diction over  such  individual,  the  United 
SUtes  District  Court  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia shall  have  the  same  jurladlctlon  to 
take  any  action  respecting  compliance 
under  this  subsection  by  such  individual 
that  such  court  would  have  if  such  individ- 
ual were  personally  within  the  Jurisdiction 
of  such  court. 

"(5)  Witnesses  (whether  appearing  volun- 
tarily or  under  subpoena)  shall  be  paid  the 
same  fee  and  mileage  allowances  which  are 
paid  subpoenaed  witnesses  In  the  courts  of 
the  United  SUtes. 

"(c)  Except  as  provided  In  section  518  of 
title  28,  relating  to  litigation  before  the  Su- 
preme Court,  attorneys  designated  by  the 
Special  Counsel  may  appear  for  the  Office 
of  Special  Counsel,  and  represent  the 
Office,  in  any  civil  action  brought  in  connec- 
tion with  any  function  carried  out  by  the 
Office  pursuant  to  this  title  or  as  otherwise 
authorized  by  law. 

"(d)(1)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph 
(2),  the  Special  Counsel  may  as  a  matter  of 
right  Intervene  or  otherwise  participate  in 
any  proceeding  before  the  Merit  Systems 
Protection  Board,  except  that  the  Special 
Counsel  shall  comply  with  the  rules  of  the 
Board. 

"(2)  The  Special  Counsel  may  intervene  or 
otherwise  participate  in  an  action  brought 
by  an  individual  under  section  1221  of  this 
title  or  in  an  appeal  brought  by  an  employ- 
ee under  section  7701  of  this  title  only  with 
the  consent  of  such  individual  or  employee. 

"(SKA)  The  Special  Counsel  may  obtain 
Judicial  review  of  any  final  order  or  decision 
of  the  Merit  Systems  Protection  Board  in 
which  the  Special  Counsel  was  a  party. 

"(B)  A  petition  for  review  under  this  para- 
graph shall  be  filed  with  such  court,  and 
within  such  time,  as  provided  for  under  sec- 
tion 7703(b)  of  this  title. 

"(e)(1)  The  Special  Counsel  may  i4>point 
the  legal,  administrative,  and  support  per- 
sonnel necessary  to  perform  the  function:, 
of  the  Special  Coiuisel. 

"(2)  Any  appointment  made  under  this 
subsection  shall  be  made  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  this  title,  except  that  such 
appointment  shaU  not  be  subject  to  the  ap- 
proval or  supervision  of  the  Office  of  Per- 
sonnel Management  or  the  Executive  Office 
of  the  President  (other  than  approval  re- 
quired under  section  3324  or  subcht^ter 
VIII  of  chapter  33). 

"(f)  The  Special  Counsel  may  prescribe 
regulations  relating  to  the  receipt  and  inves- 
tigation of  matters  under  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  Special  Counsel.  Such  regulations  shall 
be  published  in  the  Federal  Register. 

"(g)  The  Special  Counsel  shall  not  issue 
any  advisory  opinion  concerning  any  law, 
rule,  or  regulation  (other  than  an  advisory 
opinion  concerning  chapter  15  or  subchap- 
ter III  of  chapter  73). 

"S  I2I3.  Provisions  relating  to  disclosures  of  vio- 
lations of  law,  mismanagement,  and  certain 
other  matters 

"(a)  This  section  applies  with  respect  to— 

"(1)  any  disclosure  of  information  by  an 
employee,  former  employee,  or  applicant  for 
employment  which  the  employee,  former 
employee,  or  applicant  reasonably  believes 
evidences— 

"(A)  a  violation  of  any  law,  rule,  or  regula- 
tion; or 

"(B)  mismanagement,  a  gross  waste  of 
funds,  an  abuse  of  authority,  or  a  substan- 
tial and  specific  danger  to  public  health  or 
safety; 
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tf  neh  dtaekaure  is  not  spedficaUy  prohlb- 
ttad  by  law  and  tf  mcb  information  Is  not 
ipeelfleally  lequlrad  by  Executive  order  to 
bo  kept  ncret  in  the  interest  of  national  de- 
feoK  or  the  oooduct  of  foreign  affairs;  and 
"(3)  any  dtadoeure  by  an  employee, 
former  emidoyee.  or  aivUcant  for  employ- 
ment to  the  ftwdal  Counsel  or  to  the  In- 
spects Oeneral  of  an  agency  or  another 
em^yee  dwlgnatwl  by  the  head  of  the 
veney  to  reoetre  such  disclosures  of  infor- 
mation which  the  employee,  former  employ- 
ee,  or  applicant   reasonaUy   believes   evl- 


"(A)  a  violation  of  any  law,  rule,  or  regula- 
tion: or 

"(B)  mismanagement,  a  gross  waste  of 
funds,  an  abuse  of  authority,  or  a  substan- 
tial and  spedflc  danger  to  public  health  or 
safety. 

"(b)  Whenever  the  Special  Counsel  re- 
ceives information  of  a  type  described  In 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  the  Special 
Counsel  shall  review  such  information  and, 
within  IS  days  after  receiving  the  Informa- 
tion, determine  whether  there  is  a  substan- 
tial llkeUhood  that  the  information  dis- 
doses  a  viol^kin  of  any  law,  rule,  or  regula- 
XSaa,  or  mismanagemoit.  gross  waste  of 
fimds.  abuse  of  authority,  or  substantial  and 
specific  dsnger  to  public  health  and  safety. 

"(cXl)  Subject  to  paragraph  (2),  if  the 
^ledal  Counsel  makes  a  positive  determina- 
tion under  subsection  (b)  of  this  section,  the 
Special  C^nmsel  shall  promptly  transmit  the 
information  with  respect  to  which  the  de- 
termination was  made  to  the  impropriate 
agency  head  and  require  that  the  agency 
bead- 

"(A)  omduct  an  investigation  with  respect 
to  the  Infoimatiim  and  any  related  matters 
transmitted  by  the  Special  CTounsel  to  the 
agency  head:  and 

"(B)  submit  a  written  report  setting  forth 
the  ftaMUngs  of  the  agency  bead  within  60 
days  after  the  date  on  which  the  Informa- 
tlim  is  transmitted  to  the  agency  head  or 
within  any  Itmger  period  of  time  agreed  to 
in  writing  by  the  Special  Counsel. 

"(2)  The  Special  Counsel  may  require  an 
agency  head  to  conduct  an  investigation  and 
submit  a  wrtttm  report  under  paragn4>h  (1) 
only  if  the  information  was  transmitted  to 
the  fttedal  Counsel  by— 

"(A)  an  onployee,  former  employee,  or  ap- 
plicant for  onployment  in  the  agency  which 
the  information  concerns;  or 

"(B)  an  employee  who  obtained  the  infor- 
maticm  in  connection  with  the  performance 
of  the  employee's  duties  and  responsibU- 
iUes. 

"(d)  Any  report  required  under  subsection 
(c)  shall  be  reviewed  and  signed  by  the  head 
of  the  sgency  and  shall  Include— 

"(1)  a  summary  of  the  Information  with 
respect  to  which  the  Investigation  was  initi- 
ated: 

"(2)  a  description  of  the  conduct  of  the  In- 
vestigation: 

"(3)  a  summary  of  any  evidence  obtained 
from  the  investigation: 

"(4)  a  listing  of  any  violation  or  apparent 
violation  of  any  law,  rule,  or  regulation;  and 

"(5)  a  descriptic»  of  any  action  taken  or 
planned  as  a  result  of  the  investigation, 
such  as— 

"(A)  changes  in  agency  niles,  regulations, 
or  practices: 

"(B)  the  restoration  of  any  aggrieved  em- 
ployee: 

"(C)  disciplinary  action  against  any  em- 
ployee: and 

"(D)  referral  to  the  Attorney  Oeneral  of 
any  evidence  of  a  criminal  violation. 


"(eKl)  Any  such  report  shall  be  submitted 
to  the  Special  Counsel,  and  the  Special 
Counsel  shall  transmit  a  copy  to  the  com- 
plainant, except  as  provided  imder  subsec- 
tion (f)  of  this  section.  The  complainant 
may  submit  comments  to  the  Special  Coun- 
sel oa  the  agency  report  within  15  days  of 
haviiig  received  a  copy  of  the  report. 

"(2)  Upon  receipt  of  any  report  of  the 
head  of  an  agency  required  under  subsec- 
tion (c)  of  this  section,  the  Special  Counsel 
shall  review  the  report  and  determine 
whether— 

"(A)  the  findings  of  the  head  of  the 
ageney  appear  reasonable;  and 

"(B)  the  report  of  the  agency  u.ider  sub- 
section (cXl)  of  this  section  contains  the  in- 
formation required  under  subsection  (d)  of 
this  section. 

"(3)  The  Special  Counsel  shall  transmit 
any  agency  report  received  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (c)  of  this  section,  any  comments 
provided  by  the  complainant  pursuant  to 
subsection  (eKl),  and  a  copy  of  the  original 
disclosure  to  the  President,  the  congression- 
al conunittees  with  Jurisdiction  over  the 
aseney  which  the  disclosure  involves,  and 
the  Comptroller  (Jreneral. 

"(4)  Whenever  the  Special  Counsel  does 
not  receive  the  report  of  the  agency  within 
the  time  prescribed  in  subsection  (cK2)  of 
this  section,  the  Special  Counsel  shall  trans- 
mit a  copy  of  the  information  which  was 
transmitted  to  the  agency  head  to  the  Presi- 
dent, the  congressional  committees  with  Ju- 
risdiction over  the  agency  which  the  disclo- 
sure involves,  and  the  Comptroller  Oeneral 
together  with  a  statement  noting  the  failure 
of  ttie  head  of  the  agency  to  file  the  re- 
quired report. 

"(f)  In  any  case  in  which  evidence  of  a 
crlmbial  violation  obtained  by  an  agency  in 
an  investigation  imder  subsection  (c)  of  this 
section  is  referred  to  the  Attorney  Oener- 
al- 

"(1)  the  report  shall  not  be  transmitted  to 
the  complainant;  and 

"(2)  the  agency  shall  notify  the  Office  of 
Personnel  Management  and  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  of  the  referral. 

"(g)  If  the  Special  Counsel  does  not  make 
a  positive  determination  under  subsection 
(b),  or  if  the  Information  (as  described  in 
subsection  (a»  is  transmitted  to  the  Special 
Couneel  other  than  by  an  individual  de- 
scribed in  subparagraph  (A)  or  (B)  of  sub- 
section (c)(2),  the  Special  Counsel— 

"(1)  shall  return  any  information  and  any 
other  matter  provided  by  the  individual  who 
made  the  disclosure;  and 

"(2)  shall  inform  that  individual  of— 

"(A)  the  reasons  why  the  disclosure  may 
not  be  further  acted  on  under  this  chapter; 
and 

"(B)  any  recourse  (administrative  or  oth- 
erwise) available  under  law,  rule,  or  regula- 
tion, should  the  individual  wish  to  pursue 
the  matter  further. 

"(h)(1)  Subject  to  paragraph  (2),  the  iden- 
tity of  any  employee,  former  employee,  or 
applicant  for  employment  who  makes  a  dis- 
closure described  In  subsection  (a)  may  not 
be  disclosed  by  the  Special  Counsel  without 
the  consent  of  the  employee,  former  em- 
ployee, or  applicant  unless  the  Special 
Counsel  determines  that  the  disclosure  of 
the  Identity  of  the  employee,  former  em- 
ployee, or  applicant  is  necessary  In  order  to 
carry  out  the  functions  of  the  Special  Coun- 
sel. 

"(J)  The  identity  of  any  employee,  former 
empk>yee,  or  applicant  for  employment 
whose  disclosure  (as  described  in  subsection 
(a))  may  not,  under  subsection  (g),  be  fur- 


ther acted  on  under  this  chapter  may  not  be 
disclosed  under  any  circumstances. 

"(i)  Except  as  specifically  authorised 
under  this  section,  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion shall  not  be  considered  to  authorize  dis- 
closure of  any  information  by  any  agency  or 
any  person  which  is— 

"(1)  specifically  prohibited  from  disclo- 
sure by  any  other  provision  of  law;  or 

"(2)  spocifically  required  by  Executive 
order  to  tx  kept  secret  in  the  interest  of  na- 
tional defense  or  the  conduct  of  foreign  af- 
fairs. 

"(J)  With  respect  to  any  disclosure  of  in- 
formation described  in  subsection  (a)  which 
involves  foreign  intelligence  or  counterintel- 
ligence inlbrmation,  if  the  disclosure  is  spe- 
cifically prohibited  by  law  or  by  Executive 
order,  the  Special  Counsel  shall  transmit 
such  infoitnation  to  the  Permanent  Select 
Committed  on  Intelligence  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  Select  Committee 
on  Intelligence  of  the  Senate. 

"(k)  Th«  Special  Counsel  shall  maintain 
and  make  available  to  the  public  a  list  of 
noncriminal  matters  referred  to  heads  of 
agencies  under  subsection  (c),  together  with 
reports  by  the  heads  of  agencies  under  sub- 
section (cKlKB)  relating  to  such  matters. 
The  Special  Counsel  shall  take  steps  to 
ensure  that  any  such  public  list  does  not 
contain  aay  information  the  disclosure  of 
which  is  {Tohibited  by  law  or  by  Executive 
order  reqalring  that  information  be  kept 
secret  in  the  interest  of  national  defense  or 
the  condu^  of  foreign  affairs. 

"9 1214.    IiMrestigation    of    prohibited    peraonnel 
practice*;  corrective  action 

"(a)(1)  The  Special  Counsel  shall  receive 
any  allegation  of  a  prohibited  personnel 
practice  aad  shall  Investigate  the  allegation 
to  the  extent  necessary  to  determine  wheth- 
er there  are  reasonable  grounds  to  believe 
that  a  prohibited  persoimel  practice  has  oc- 
ciured,  exists,  or  is  to  be  taken. 

"(2)  If  the  Special  Counsel  terminates  any 
investigation  under  paragraph  (1),  the  Spe- 
cial Counsel  shall  prepare  and  transmit  to 
any  persoa  on  whose  allegation  the  investi- 
gation was  Initiated  a  written  statement  no- 
tifjring  the  person  of  the  termination  of  the 
investlgatton,  all  the  facts  ascertained  by 
the  Special  Counsel,  and  the  reasons  for  ter- 
minating liie  investigation. 

"(3)  Except  in  a  case  in  which  an  employ- 
ee, formef  employee,  or  applicant  for  em- 
ployment has  the  right  to  appeal  directly  to 
the  Merit  Systems  Protection  Board  under 
any  law,  rule,  or  regulation,  any  such  em- 
ployee, former  employee,  or  applicant  shall 
seek  corrective  action  from  the  Special 
(^unsel  before  seeking  corrective  action 
from  the  Board.  An  employee,  former  em- 
ployee, or  applicant  for  employment  may 
seek  corrective  action  from  the  Board  under 
section  12S1,  if  such  employee,  former  em- 
ployee, or  applicant  seeks  corrective  action 
from  the  Special  Counsel  and— 

"(A)  the  Special  Counsel  notifies  such  em- 
ployee, former  employee,  or  applicant  that 
an  investigation  concerning  such  employee, 
former  employee,  or  applicant  has  been  ter- 
minated; or 

"(B)  AtXy  days  after  seeldng  corrective 
action  frctn  the  Special  Counsel,  such  em- 
ployee, former  employee,  or  applicant  has 
not  been  notified  by  the  Special  Counsel 
that  the  Special  Counsel  shaU  seek  correc- 
tive action  on  behalf  of  such  employee, 
former  employee,  or  applicant. 

"(4)  In  addition  to  any  authority  granted 
under  paragraph  (1),  the  Special  Counsel 
may,  in  the  absence  of  an  allegation,  con- 
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duct  an  investigation  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
termining whether  there  are  reasonable 
grounds  to  believe  that  a  prohibited  person- 
nel practice  (or  a  pattern  of  prohibited  per- 
sonnel practices)  has  occurred,  exists,  or  is 
to  t>e  taken. 

"(bKIKAKi)  The  Special  Counsel  may  re- 
quest any  member  of  the  Merit  Systems 
Protection  Board  to  order  a  stay  of  any  per- 
sonnel action  for  45  days  if  the  Special 
Counsel  determines  that  there  are  reasona- 
ble grounds  to  believe  that  the  personnel 
action  was  taken,  or  is  to  be  taken,  as  a 
result  of  a  prohibited  personnel  practice. 

"(11)  Any  member  of  the  Board  requested 
by  the  Special  Counsel  to  order  a  stay  under 
clause  (i)  shall  order  such  stay  unless  the 
member  determines  that,  under  the  facts 
and  circimutances  involved,  such  a  stay 
would  not  be  appropriate. 

"(ill)  Unless  denied  under  clause  (ii),  any 
stay  under  this  subparagraph  shall  be 
granted  within  3  calendar  days  (excluding 
Saturdays,  Sundays,  and  legal  holidays) 
after  the  date  of  the  request  for  the  stay  by 
the  Special  Counsel. 

"(B)  The  Board  may  extend  the  period  of 
any  stay  granted  under  subparagraph  (A) 
for  any  period  which  the  Board  considers 
appropriate. 

"(2KA)  If,  during  the  pendency  of  a  stay 
ordered  under  paragraph  (1),  the  agency 
does  not  act  to  correct  the  prohibited  per- 
sonnel practice,  and  the  Special  Counsel 
continues  to  believe  there  are  reasonable 
grounds  to  believe  that  a  prohibited  person- 
nel practice  has  occurred,  exists,  or  is  to  be 
taken,  the  Special  Counsel  shall  petition  the 
Board  for  corrective  action. 

"(B)  If  the  Special  Counsel  finds,  in  con- 
sultation with  the  individual  subject  to  the 
prohibited  personnel  practice,  that  the 
agency  has  acted  to  correct  the  prohibited 
personnel  practice,  the  Special  Counsel 
shall  file  such  finding  with  the  Board,  to- 
gether with  any  written  comments  which 
the  individual  may  provide. 

"(3)(A)  Whenever  the  Special  Counsel  pe- 
titions the  Board  for  corrective  action,  the 
Board  shall  provide  an  optx>rtunity  f  or— 

"(i)  oral  or  written  comments  by  the  Spe- 
cial Counsel  and  the  agency  Involved;  and 

"(ii)  written  comments  by  any  individual 
who  alleges  to  be  the  subject  of  the  prohib- 
ited personnel  practice. 

"(4)(A)  The  Board  shall  order  such  correc- 
tive action  as  the  Board  considers  appropri- 
ate. If  the  Board  determines  that  the  St>e- 
cial  Counsel  has  demonstrated  that  a  pro- 
hibited personnel  practice,  as  described 
under  paragraphs  (1)  through  (7),  and  (9) 
through  (11)  of  section  2302(b)  has  oc- 
curred, exists,  or  is  to  be  taken. 

"(BKI)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  clause 
(11),  in  any  case  involving  an  alleged  prohib- 
ited personnel  practice  as  described  under 
section  2302(b)<8),  the  Board  shall  order 
such  corrective  action  as  the  Board  consid- 
ers appropriate  if  the  Special  Counsel  has 
demonstrated  that  a  disclosure  described 
under  section  2302(b)(8)  was  a  factor  in  the 
personnel  action  which  was  taken  or  is  to  be 
taken  against  the  individual. 

"(11)  Corrective  action  under  clause  (i) 
shall  not  be  ordered  if — 

"(I)  the  personnel  action  involved  is  Justi- 
fied on  a  basis  independent  of  the  disclosure 
referred  to  in  clause  (1);  and 

"(II)  the  agency  demonstrates  that  such 
personnel  action  was  taken  or  is  to  be  taken 
solely  for  the  reasons  under  subclause  (I). 

"(cKl)  Judicial  review  of  any  final  order 
or  decision  of  the  Board  under  this  section 
may  be  obtained— 


"(A)  by  any  employee,  former  employee, 
or  applicant  for  employment  adversely  af- 
fected by  such  order  or  decision;  or 

"(B)  by  the  Special  Counsel. 

"(2)  A  petition  for  review  under  this  sub- 
section shall  be  filed  with  such  court,  and 
within  such  time,  as  provided  for  under  sec- 
tion 7703(b). 

"(d)(1)  If,  in  connection  with  any  investi- 
gation under  this  subchapter,  the  Special 
Counsel  determines  that  there  is  reasonable 
cause  to  believe  that  a  criminal  violation 
has  occurred,  the  Special  Counsel  shall 
report  the  determination  to  the  Attorney 
General  and  to  the  head  of  the  agency  in- 
volved, and  shall  submit  a  copy  of  the 
report  to  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Per- 
sonnel Management  and  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget. 

"(2)  In  any  case  in  which  the  Special 
Counsel  determines  that  there  are  reasona- 
ble grounds  to  believe  that  a  prohibited  per- 
sonnel practice  has  occurred,  exists,  or  is  to 
be  taken,  the  Special  Counsel  shall  proceed 
with  any  investigation  or  proceeding  insti- 
tuted under  this  subchapter  notwithstand- 
ing that  the  alleged  violation  has  lieen  re- 
ported to  the  Attorney  Oeneral. 

"(e)  If,  in  connection  with  any  investiga- 
tion under  this  subchapter,  the  Special 
Counsel  determines  that  there  is  reasonable 
cause  to  believe  that  any  violation  of  any 
law,  rule,  or  regulation  has  occurred  other 
than  one  referred  to  in  subsection  (b)  or  (d), 
the  Special  Counsel  shall  report  such  viola- 
tion to  the  head  of  the  agency  involved.  The 
Special  Counsel  shall  require,  within  30 
days  after  the  receipt  of  the  report  by  the 
agency,  a  certification  by  the  head  of  the 
agency  which  states— 

"(1)  that  the  head  of  the  agency  has  per- 
sonally reviewed  the  report;  and 

"(2)  what  action  has  been  or  is  to  be 
taken,  and  when  the  action  will  be  complet- 
ed. 

"(f)  During  any  investigation  initiated 
under  this  subchapter,  no  disciplinary 
action  shall  be  taken  against  any  employee 
for  any  alleged  prohibited  activity  under  in- 
vestigation or  for  any  related  activity  with- 
out the  approval  of  the  Special  Counsel. 

"8  1215.  DiMipUnaiy  action 

"(a)(1)  Except  as  provided  in  subsection 
(b),  if  the  Special  Counsel  determines  that 
disciplinary  action  should  be  taken  against 
any  employee  for  having— 

"(A)  committed  a  prohibited  personnel 
practice, 

"(B)  violated  the  provisions  of  any  law, 
rule,  or  regulation,  or  engaged  in  any  other 
conduct  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Spe- 
cial Counsel  as  described  in  section  1216,  or 

"(C)  knowingly  and  willfully  refused  or 
failed  to  comply  with  an  order  of  the  Merit 
Systems  Protection  Board, 
the  Special  Counsel  shall  prepare  a  written 
complaint  against  the  employee  containing 
the  Special  Counsel's  determination,  togeth- 
er with  a  statement  of  supporting  facts,  and 
present  the  complaint  and  statement  to  the 
employee  and  the  Board,  in  accordance  with 
this  subsection. 

"(2)  Any  employee  against  whom  a  com- 
plaint has  been  presented  to  the  Merit  Ss^- 
tems  Protection  Board  under  paragraph  (1) 
is  entitled  to— 

"(A)  a  reasonable  time  to  answer  orally 
and  in  writing,  and  to  furnish  affidavits  and 
other  documentary  evidence  in  support  of 
the  answer, 

"(B)  be  represented  by  an  attorney  or 
other  representative; 


"(C)  a  hearing  before  the  Board  or  an  ad- 
ministrative law  Judge  appointed  under  sec- 
tion 3105  and  designated  by  the  Board; 

"(D)  have  a  transcript  iLept  of  any  hearing 
under  subparagraph  (C);  and 

"(E)  a  written  decision  and  reasons  there- 
for at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  includ- 
ing a  copy  of  any  final  order  imposing  disci- 
plinary action. 

"(3)  A  final  order  of  the  Board  may 
impose  disciplinary  action  consisting  of  re- 
moval, reduction  in  grade,  debarment  from 
Federal  employment  for  a  period  not  to 
exceed  5  years,  suspension,  reprimand,  or  an 
assessment  of  a  civil  penalty  not  to  exceed 
$1,000. 

"(4)  There  may  be  no  administrative 
appeal  from  an  order  of  the  Board.  An  em- 
ployee subject  to  a  final  order  imposing  dis- 
ciplinary action  under  this  subsection  may 
obtain  judicial  review  of  the  order  by  filing 
a  petition  therefor  with  such  court,  and 
within  such  time,  as  provided  for  under  sec- 
tion 7703(b). 

"(5)  In  the  case  of  any  State  or  local  offi- 
cer or  employee  under  chapter  15,  the 
Board  shall  consider  the  case  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  such  chapter. 

"(b)  In  the  case  of  an  employee  in  a  confi- 
dential, policy-making,  policy-determining, 
or  policy-advocating  position  appointed  by 
the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate  (other  than  an  indi- 
vidual in  the  Foreign  Service  of  the  United 
States),  the  complaint  and  statement  re- 
ferred to  in  subsection  (aXl).  together  with 
any  response  of  the  employee,  shall  be  pre- 
sented to  the  President  for  appropriate 
action  In  lieu  of  being  presented  under  sub- 
section (a). 

"(c)(1)(A)  In  the  case  of  an  individual 
under  clause  (i)  or  (ii)  of  subparagraph  (B), 
the  Special  Counsel  may  transmit  recom- 
mendations for  disciplinairy  or  other  appro- 
priate action  (including  the  evidence  on 
which  such  recommendations  are  based)  to 
the  head  of  the  Federal  agency  concerned. 

"(B)  This  subsection  applies  with  respect 
to— 

"(i)  meml>ers  of  the  uniformed  services; 
and 

"(ii)  individuals  employed  by  any  person 
imder  contract  with  an  agency  to  provide 
goods  or  services. 

"(2)  In  any  case  in  which  the  Special 
Counsel  transmits  recommendations  to  an 
agency  head  under  paragraph  (1),  the 
agency  head  shall,  within  60  days  after  re- 
ceiving such  recommendations,  transmit  a 
report  to  the  Special  Counsel  on  each  rec- 
ommendation and  the  action  taken,  or  pro- 
posed to  be  taken,  with  respect  to  each  such 
recommendation. 

"8  1216.  Other  roatten  wiUiln  tiie  JuriidictioB  of 

tlie  OfHee  of  Special  CourmI 

"(a)  In  addition  to  the  authority  other- 
wise provided  in  this  chapter,  the  Special 
Counsel  shall,  except  as  provided  in  subsec- 
tion (b),  conduct  an  investigation  of  any  al- 
legation concerning— 

"(1)  political  activity  prohibited  under 
subchapter  III  of  chapter  73,  relating  to  po- 
litical activities  by  Federal  employees; 

"(2)  political  activity  prohibited  under 
chapter  15,  relating  to  political  activities  by 
certain  State  and  local  officers  and  employ- 

CCS, 

"(3)  arbitrary  or  capricious  withholding  of 
information  prohibited  under  section  552, 
except  that  the  Special  Counsel  shall  make 
no  investigation  of  any  withholding  of  for- 
eign intelligence  or  counterintelligence  in- 
formation the  disclosure  of  which  is  specif  i- 
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orily  prohibited  by  Uw  or  by  Executive 


"(4)  actlTltleB  prohibited  by  any  dvU  serv- 
ice law.  rule,  or  refutation,  indudinc  any  ac- 
tMty  retatlnc  to  political  intrusion  in  per- 
aonnel  decMoDmaUnc:  and 

"(S)  lufolvement  by  any  employee  In  any 
pnriilbited  diacTlmlnation  found  by  any 
court  or  appropriate  administrative  author- 
ity to  have  occurred  In  the  course  of  any 
paminel  action. 

"<b)  The  ft>ecial  Counsel  sliall  make  no 
Investigation  of  any  allegation  of  any  pro- 
hlbtted  activity  referred  to  in  paragraphs  (4) 
and  (5)  of  subaectlon  (a),  if  the  Special 
r^™™**'  determines  that  the  allegation  may 
be  resolved  vuart  appropriately  under  an  ad- 
mlniatrative  appeals  procedure. 
■^  1X17.  Tk— IHil  of  iafonution  to  Congrcn 

"Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law  or  any  rule,  regulation,  or  policy  direc- 
tive, the  Special  Counsel  or  any  employee  of 
the  ^wdal  Counsel  designated  by  the  Spe- 
cial Counsel,  may  transmit  to  the  Congress 
on  the  request  of  any  committee  or  subcom- 
mittee, thereof,  by  report,  testimony,  or 
otherwise,  information  and  views  on  func- 
tions. responslMUties.  or  other  matters  re- 
lating to  the  Office,  without  review,  clear- 
ance, or  approval  by  any  other  administra- 
tive authority. 
*■•  ins.  Aaaaal  report 

"The  Special  Counsel  shaU  submit  an 
annual  report  to  the  Congress  on  the  activi- 
ties of  the  Special  Counsel,  including  the 
number,  types,  and  disposition  of  allega- 
tions of  mohlblted  personnel  practices  f  Ued 
with  it.  Investigations  conducted  by  it,  and 
acUons  Initiated  by  it  before  the  Merit  Sys- 
tems Protection  Board,  as  well  as  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  recommendations  and  reports 
made  by  it  to  other  agencies  pursuant  to 
this  subchapter,  and  the  actions  taken  by 
the  agencies  as  a  result  of  the  reports  or 
rrmmmmdathWM  The  report  required  by 
this  section  shall  include  whatever  recom- 
mendations for  legislation  or  other  action 
by  ConcrcM  the  %>ecial  Counsel  may  con- 
sider appropriate. 
"SuacHAFna     m— Ihsividual     Rigbt     op 

AcnoH  Di  Casis  Imvolving  Prohibited 

PsaaomnL  Practicss 
■^  U21.  ladhrMaal  right  of  aetkm 

"(axi)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
subaectlon  (b)  through  (h)  of  this  section. 
and  subject  to  the  provisions  of  paragraph 
(2)  of  this  subsection,  any  employee,  former 
employee,  or  applicant  for  employment  with 
respect  to  any  personnel  action  taken  or 
proposed  to  be  taken  against  such  employee, 
former  employee  or  applicant  for  employ- 
ment, as  a  result  of  any  prohibited  person- 
nel practice  shall  seek  corrective  action 
from  the  Special  Counsel  before  seeking 
corrective  action  from  the  Merit  Systems 
Protection  Board. 

"(2)  Paragraph  (1)  may  not  be  construed 
to  prohibit  any  employee,  former  employee, 
or  applicant  for  employment  from  seeking 
corrective  action  from  the  Merit  Systems 
Protectlcn  Board  before  seeking  corrective 
action  fran  the  Special  Counsel,  if  such  em- 
ployee, former  employee,  or  applicant  for 
emidoyment  has  the  right  to  appeal  directly 
to  the  Board  under  any  Uw,  rule,  or  regula- 
tion. 

"(b)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  subsec- 
tion (aXl)  of  this  section  and  subsection 
1214(aX3).  an  employee,  former  employee, 
or  applicant  for  employment  may,  with  re- 
spect to  any  personnel  action  taken,  or  pro- 
posed to  be  taken,  against  such  employee, 
former  employee,  or  applicant  for  employ- 


ment, as  a  result  of  a  prohibited  personnel 
practice,  seek  corrective  action  from  the 
Mertt  Systems  Protection  Board. 

"(0X1)  Any  employee,  former  employee,  or 
applicant  for  employment  seeking  corrective 
action  under  subsection  (b>  may  request 
that  the  Board  order  a  stay  of  the  personnel 
action  Involved. 

"(2)  Any  stay  requested  under  paragraph 
(1)  shall  be  granted  within  10  calendar  days 
(excluding  Saturdays,  Sundays,  and  legal 
holidays)  after  the  date  the  request  is  made, 
unlets  the  Board  determines— 

"(A)  that  there  is  not  a  substantial  likeli- 
hood that  the  Individual  wUl  prevail;  or 

"(B)  that  granting  the  stay  would  result  in 
extreme  hardship  to  the  agency  which 
would  be  subject  to  the  order. 

"(3XA)  Except  as  provided  in  subpara- 
graph (B),  a  stay  granted  under  tills  subsec- 
tion shall  remain  in  effect  until  a  final  order 
or  decision  is  rendered  by  the  Board. 

"(B)  The  Board  may  modify  or  dissolve  a 
stay  under  this  subsection  at  any  time  upon 
a  showing  by  the  agency  involved  that  a 
faUure  to  grant  the  request  to  modify  or  dis- 
solve the  stay  (as  the  case  may  be)  would 
result  in  extreme  hardship  to  the  agency. 

"(dMl)  At  the  request  of  an  employee, 
former  employee,  or  applicant  for  employ- 
ment seeking  corrective  action  under  sub- 
section (b),  the  Board  may  issue  a  subpoena 
for  the  attendance  and  testimony  of  any 
person  or  the  production  of  documentary  or 
other  evidence  from  any  person  If  the  Board 
finds  that  such  subpoena  is  necessary  for 
the  development  of  relevant  evidence. 

"(2)  A  subpoena  under  this  subsection 
may  be  issued,  and  shall  t)e  enforced,  in  the 
same  manner  as  applies  in  the  case  of  sub- 
poenas under  section  1204. 

"(eXi)  The  Board  shall  order  such  correc- 
tive action  as  the  Board  considers  appropri- 
ate. If  the  Board  determines  that  the  em- 
ployee, former  employee,  or  applicant  for 
employment  has  demonstrated  that  a  pro- 
hibited personnel  practice,  as  described 
under  paragrapiis  (1)  ttirough  (7),  and  (9) 
through  (11)  of  section  2302(b)  has  oc- 
curred, exists,  or  is  to  be  taken. 

"(2)(A)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  sub- 
paragraph (B),  in  any  case  involving  an  al- 
leged prohibited  personnel  practice  as  de- 
scribed under  section  2302(b)(8),  the  Board 
shall  order  such  corrective  action  as  the 
Boaitd  considers  appropriate  if  the  employ- 
ee, fbrmer  employee,  or  applicant  for  em- 
ployment lias  demonstrated  that  a  disclo- 
sure described  under  section  2302(bX8)  was 
a  f  aetor  In  the  personnel  action  wliich  was 
taken  or  is  to  be  taken  against  such  employ- 
ee, fermer  employee,  or  applicant. 

"(B)  Corrective  action  under  subpara- 
graph (A)  shall  not  be  ordered  if— 

"(1)  the  personnel  action  involved  is  Justi- 
fied on  a  basis  independent  of  the  disclosure 
referred  to  in  subparagraph  (A);  and 

"(U)  the  agency  demonstrates  that  such 
personnel  action  was  taken  or  is  to  be  taken 
sole^  for  the  reasons  under  clause  (i). 

"(()  A  decision  to  terminate  an  investiga- 
tion under  sulKhapter  II  may  not  be  consid- 
ered in  any  action  or  other  proceeding 
under  this  section. 

"(f)  If  an  employee,  former  employee,  or 
applicant  for  employment  is  the  prevailing 
party,  and  the  decision  is  based  on  a  finding 
of  a  protiibited  personnel  practice,  the 
agency  involved  shall  be  liable  to  the  em- 
ployee, former  employee,  or  applicant  for 
reasonable  attorney's  fees  and  any  other 
costs  incurred. 

"(bXl)  An  employee,  former  employee,  or 
applicant  for  employment  adversely  affects 


ed  or  aggrieved  by  a  final  order  or  decision 
of  the  Bo^rd  under  this  section  may  obtain 
Judicial  review  of  the  order  or  decision. 

"(2)  A  petition  for  review  under  this  sub- 
section shjall  be  filed  with  such  court,  and 
within  sudh  time,  as  provided  for  under  sec- 
tion 7703(b). 

"(iXl)  An  individual  eligible  to  commence 
proceedings  before  the  Board  under  this 
section  or  section  7S13(d)  with  respect  to  a  > 
prohibited  personnel  practice  may  com- 
mence proceedings  under  either  such  sec- 
tion, but  not  both. 

"(2)  Subsections  (a)  through  (h)  shall 
apply  in  any  proceeding  brought  under  sec- 
tion 7S13(d)  if,  or  to  the  extent  that,  a  pro- 
hibited personnel  practice  is  involved.". 

(b)  CoNVORMiifG  AitxiioiiKirT.— The  analy- 
sis for  pait  II  of  title  5  of  the  United  States 
Code  is  amended  by  striking  the  item  relat- 
ing to  chapter  12  and  inserting  the  follow- 
ing: 

"12.  Merit  Systenu  Protection  Board, 
OfTice  of  Special  CoanMl,  and  Em- 
ployee Right  of  Action 1201". 

SEC.  4.  JUDICIAL  REVIEW. 

(a)  Naxkd  RKSPONDEifT.— Section 
7703(aX2)  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(2)(A)  Except  as  provided  in  subpara- 
graph (B),  the  Board  shall  be  the  named  re- 
spondent In  any  proceeding  brought  pursu- 
ant to  thi4  subsection. 

"(B)  If  the  employee  or  applicant  for  em- 
ployment seeks  review,  on  the  merits,  of  a 
final  order  or  decision  issued  by  the  Board 
under  section  7701,  the  agency  responsible 
for  taking  the  action  appealed  to  the  Board 
shall  be  the  named  respondent.". 

(b)  Verve.— Section  7703(bXl)  of  Utle  5, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking 
"Circuit."  and  inserting  "Circuit  or  a  United 
States  court  of  appeals  for  the  Judicial  cir- 
cuit within  which  the  petitioner  resides.". 

SEC  S.  REPftlSALS. 

Section  2302(bX9)  of  title  5,  United  SUtes 
Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(9)  take  or  fail  to  take  any  personnel 
action  agtiinst  any  employee  or  applicant 
for  employment  as  a  reprisal— 

"(A)  for  the  exercise  of  any  appeal,  com- 
plaint, or  grievance  right  granted  by  any 
law,  rule,  pr  regulation; 

"(B)  for  testifying  for  or  otherwise  lawful- 
ly assisting  any  individual  in  the  exercise  of 
any  right  referred  to  in  subparagraph  (A); 

"(C)  for  cooperating  with  or  disclosing  in- 
formation to  the  Inspector  General  of  an 
agency,  or  the  Special  Ck>unsel,  in  accord- 
ance with  applicable  provisions  of  law;  or 

"(D)  for  failing  to  follow  orders  to  disobey 
a  law;". 

SEC  C.  TENNESSEE  VAIXEY  AUTHORrTY. 

Section  2302(aX2KCXi)  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(i)  a  Government  corporation  (other 
than  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority);". 

SEC  7.  INTgRIM  REUEF. 

Section  7701(b)  of  title  5,  United  SUtes 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the 
following:  "If  an  employee  or  applicant  for 
employment  is  the  prevailing  party  in  an 
appeal  under  this  sulisection,  the  employee 
or  applicant  shall  be  granted  the  relief  pro- 
vided in  the  decision  effective  upon  the 
making  of  the  decision,  and  remaining  in 
effect  pending  the  outcome  of  any  petition 
for  review  under  subsection  (e),  unless  the 
deciding  official  determines  ttiat,  under  the 
facts  and  circumstances,  the  granting  of 
such  relief  would  not  l>e  appropriate.  Noth- 
ing in  th«  preceding  sentence  requires  that 


any  award  of  back  pay  or  attorney  fees  l>e 
paid  liefore  the  decision  has  become  final.". 

SEC  g.  SAVINGS  PROVISIONS. 

(a)  Okdebs,  Rxn,ES,  and  Regulations.— All 
orders,  rules,  and  regulations  issued  by  the 
Merit  Systems  Protection  Board  or  the  Spe- 
cial Counsel  l>efore  the  effective  date  of  this 
Act  shall  continue  in  effect,  according  to 
their  terms,  until  modified,  terminated,  su- 
perseded, or  repealed. 

(b)  AoMnnsTRATivE  Prockedings.— No  pro- 
vision of  this  Act  shall  affect  any  adminis- 
trative proceedings  pending  at  the  time 
such  provisions  take  effect.  Orders  shall  be 
issued  in  such  proceedings,  and  appeals 
shall  be  taken  therefrom,  as  if  this  Act  iiad 
not  been  enacted. 

(c)  Surrs  and  Other  Proceedings.— No 
suit,  action,  or  other  proceeding  lawfully 
commenced  by  or  against  the  members  of 
the  Merit  Systems  Protection  Board,  the 
Special  Counsel,  or  officers  or  employees 
thereof,  in  their  official  capacity  or  in  rela- 
tion to  the  disciiarge  of  their  official  duties, 
as  in  effect  immediately  before  the  effective 
date  of  this  Act,  shall  abate  by  reason  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act.  Determinations  with 
respect  to  any  such  suit,  action,  or  other 
proceeding  stiall  be  made  as  if  this  Act  had 
not  been  enacted. 

SEC  ».  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS:  RE- 
STRICTION RELATING  TO  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS UNDER  THE  CIVIL  SERVICE 
REFORM  ACT  OF  1978:  TRANSFER  OF 
FUNDS. 

(a)  AUTHORIZATIOR    OP    APPROPRIATIONS.- 

There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated, 
out  of  any  moneys  in  the  Treasury  not  oth- 
erwise appropriated— 

(1)  for  each  of  fiscal  years  1988,  1989, 
1990,  1991,  and  1992,  $20,000,000  to  carry 
out  subchapter  I  of  chapter  12  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code  (as  amended  by  this 
Act);  and 

(2)  for  each  of  fiscal  years  1988.  1989,  and 
1990,  $5,000,000  to  carry  out  subchapter  II 
of  chapter  12  of  title  5,  United  States  Code 
(as  amended  by  this  Act). 

(b)  Restriction  Relating  to  Appropria- 
tions Under  the  Civil  Service  Reform  Act 
OP  1978.— No  funds  may  be  appropriated  to 
the  Merit  Systems  Protection  Board  or  the 
Office  of  Special  Counsel  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 903  of  the  Civil  Service  Reform  Act  of 
1978  (5  UJS.C.  5509  note). 

(c)  Transfer  op  Funds.- The  personnel, 
assets,  liabilities,  contracts,  property, 
records,  and  unexpended  balances  of  appro- 
priations, authorizations,  allocations,  and 
other  funds  employed,  held,  used,  arising 
from,  available  or  to  be  made  available  to 
the  Special  Counsel  of  the  Merit  Systems 
Protection  Board  are.  subject  to  section 
1531  of  title  31,  United  States  Code,  trans- 
ferred to  the  Special  Counsel  referred  to  in 
section  1211  of  title  5,  United  States  Code 
(as  added  by  section  3(a)  of  this  Act),  for  ap- 
propriate allocation. 

SEC.  10.  TECHNICAL  AND  CONFORMING  AMEND- 
MENTS. 

(aXl)  Section  2303(c)  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  "the 
provisions  of  section  1206"  and  inserting 
"applicable  provisions  of  sections  1214  and 
1221". 

(2)  Sections  7502,  7512(E),  7521(bXC),  and 
7542  of  tlUe  6,  United  SUtes  Code,  are 
amended  by  striking  "1206"  and  inserting 
"1215". 

(3)  Section  1109(a)  of  the  Foreign  Service 
Act  of  1980  (22  UJS.C.  4139(a))  is  amended 
by  striking  "1206"  and  inserting  "1214  or 
1221". 


(b)  Section  3393(g)  of  UUe  5,  United 
SUtes  Code,  Is  amended  by  striking  "1207" 
and  inserting  "1215". 

SEC  11.  EFFECTIVE  DATE. 

The  amendments  made  by  this  Act  shall 
take  effect  on  October  1,  1987. 

Section-by-Section  Analysis— 
Wristleblowxr  Protection  Act  op  1987 
Section  1  of  this  Act  sUtes  that  the  title 
of  the  bill  is  the  "Whistleblower  Protection 
Act  of  1987." 

Section  2  sUtes  the  findings  and  purposes 
of  the  blU.  Subsection  (a)  sUtes  that  Con- 
gress finds  that:  whistleblowers  (federal  em- 
ployees who  disclose  waste,  fraud,  and 
abuse)  serve  the  public  interest,  tliat  pro- 
tecting such  whistleblowers  is  a  major  step 
toward  a  more  effective  civil  service,  and 
that  the  C^vU  Service  Reform  Act  of  1978 
was  Intended  to  provide  whistleblowers  pro- 
tection from  reprisal. 

Subsection  (b)  sUtes  that  the  purposes  of 
this  Act  are:  to  improve  the  protection  for 
the  rights  of  federal  employees,  to  prevent 
reprisals,  and  to  help  eliminate  wrongdoing 
in  the  government  by  mandating  that  em- 
ployees should  not  suffer  from  proiiibited 
personnel  practices,  and  by  esUblishing 
that  the  primary  purpose  of  the  Office  of 
Special  Counsel  (OSC)  is  to  protect  federal 
employees,  especially  whistleblowers,  from 
prohibited  personnel  practices,  and  that 
while  disciplining  those  who  commit  prohib- 
ited personnel  practices  may  be  used  as  a 
means  by  which  to  help  accomplish  this 
goal,  protection  of  individuals  who  are  the 
subject  of  prohibited  personnel  practices  is 
the  paramount  consideration. 

Section  3  of  this  Act  makes  a  number  of 
changes  to  Chapter  12  of  title  5,  United 
SUtes  Code.  This  section  covers  the  Merit 
Systems  Protection  Board  (Subchapter  I), 
the  Special  Counsel  (Subchapter  II),  and 
the  individual  right  of  action  (Subchapter 
III). 

SUBCHAPTER  i:  THE  MERIT  SYSTEMS 
PROTECTION  BOARS  <M8PB) 

Sections  1201  through  1203  are  unchanged 
from  current  law.  These  sections  cover  the 
appointment  of  members  of  the  MSPB, 
their  terms  of  office,  removal,  fiUing  vacan- 
cies, and  how  the  President  appoinU  the 
Chairman  and  Vice  Chairman. 

Section  1204  covers  the  powers  and  func- 
tions of  the  MSPB.  Except  for  the  changes 
as  noted,  this  section  is  the  same  as  current 
law. 

Subsection  (a)  gives  the  MSPB  the  au- 
thority to  conduct  hearings,  to  order  any 
federal  agency  or  employee  to  comply  with 
MSPB  orders  or  decisions,  to  conduct  spe- 
cial studies  on  the  civil  service  and  on  other 
merit  systems  in  the  executive  branch,  and 
to  review  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Office 
of  Personnel  Manarement  (OPM). 

Subsection  (bXl)  gives  any  member  of  the 
MSPB,  any  administrative  law  Judge  ap- 
pointed by  the  MSPB,  and  any  employee  of 
the  MSPB  designated  by  the  MSPB  the  au- 
thority to  administer  oaths,  examine  wit- 
nesses, take  depositions,  and  receive  evi- 
dence. 

Suteection  (b)(2)  gives  any  member  of  the 
MSPB.  any  administrative  law  Judge  sp- 
pointed  by  the  MSPB,  and  any  employee 
designated  by  the  BifSPB  the  authority  to 
issue  subpoenas  requiring  the  attendance 
and  testimony  of  witnesses.  This  is  different 
from  current  law,  which  sUtes  tluit  only 
members  of  the  MSPB  and  administrative 
law  Judges  appointed  by  the  MSPB  (and  not 
other  designated  employees)  may  issue  sub- 


poenas. Suljsection  (bX3)  Is  the  same  as  cur- 
rent law  and  simply  provides  that  witzMHes 
sliall  be  paid  the  same  fee  and  mUeage  al- 
lowances which  are  paid  subpoenaed  wit- 
nesses. 

Subsection  (c)  sUtes  that  federal  district 
court  siiall  enforce  subpoenas. 

Subsection  (d)  provides  that  sutvoenas 
issued  to  individuals  residing  outside  the 
United  SUtes  may  be  served  as  the  Federal 
Rules  of  c:ivll  Procedure  prescribe  for  the 
service  of  subpoenas  in  a  foreign  country. 
This  is  a  new  provision  because  current  taw 
does  not  provide  any  procedures  for  the  is- 
suance of  subpoenas  outside  the  United 
SUtes. 

Subsection  (eXl)  is  the  same  as  current 
taw  and  grants  members  of  the  MSPB  au- 
thority to  request  advisory  opinions  from 
OPM  on  OPM  rules  and  regutations. 

Subsection  (e)(2XA)  is  the  same  as  current 
taw,  and  allows  the  MSPB  to  stop  wage  pay- 
ments to  any  employee  not  complying  with 
an  MSPB  order  during  the  period  of  non- 
compliance. 

Subsection  (eK2XB)  Is  a  new  provision 
which  requires  the  MSPB  to  prescribe  regu- 
lations to  allow  any  employee  who  is  ag- 
grieved by  the  failute  of  another  employee 
to  compy  with  a  MSPB  order  to  petition  the 
MSPB  to  exercise  ite  authority  under  sub- 
section (eK2HA). 

Subsection  (eK3)  is  the  same  as  current 
law  and  gives  the  MSPB  access  to  OPM  per- 
sonnel records  or  other  information,  unless 
otherwise  prohibited  by  taw,  when  carrying 
out  its  special  studies  on  the  dvil  service. 
The  MSPB  may  require  additional  reports 
from  other  agencies  as  needed. 

Subsection  (f)  is  similar  to  current  taw. 
This  provision  gives  the  MSPB  the  author- 
ity to  review  and  declare  any  OPM  rule  or 
regulation  invalid  on  iU  face  or  invalidly  im- 
plemented If  ttiat  rule  or  regutation  requries 
an  employee  to  undertake  a  prohibited  per- 
sonnel practice.  The  MSPB  must  require 
any  agency  to  cease  compliance  with  an  in- 
valid rule  or  regutation  and  to  correct  any 
invalidly  implemenUted  rule  or  regulation. 
OPM  and  other  relevant  agencies  have  the 
right  to  participate  in  any  MSPB  review. 
The  bill  removes  the  restriction  from  cur- 
rent law  which  requires  that  any  MSPB 
review  must  be  limited  to  determining 
whether  a  rule  or  regutation  is  invalid  on  ite 
face  and  whether  it  iias  been  Invalidly  im- 
plemented. 

Subsections  (g)  through  (1)  are  the  same 
as  current  taw. 

Subsection  (g)  allows  the  MSPB  to  dele- 
gate ite  administrative  functions  to  any  of 
ite  employees. 

Subsection  (h)  grante  the  MSPB  author- 
ity to  prescribe  regutations  for  the  perform- 
ance of  ite  functions. 

Su)>section  (i)  grante  the  MSPB  litigating 
authority.  (Note:  a  recent  court  decision 
IHagmeyerv.  MSPB,  Fed.  Cii.  1/16/87]  has 
Interpreted  this  subsection  as  limiting  the 
MSPB's  litigating  authority  to  only  cases  in- 
volving the  Special  Counsel.) 

Subsection  (J)  grante  the  Chairman  of  the 
MSPB  authority  to  appoint  necessary  per- 
sonnel without  approval  or  suiierviBion  by 
OPM  or  the  Executive  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dent. 

Subsection  (k)  requires  the  MSPB  to  pre- 
pare and  submit  an  annual  budget  to  the 
President  and  Ckingress. 

Subsection  (1)  requires  the  MSPB  to 
submit  legistative  recommendations  to  the 
President  and  Congress. 

Section  1205  is  the  same  as  current  taw.  It 
allows   any   member  or   employee   of   the 
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IilSPB  to  tnzMBilt  infonnkUua  to  Concreas 
upon  requeat  without  mlor  review  or  demr- 
■Doe  bjr  any  other  adminlBtnUTe  uitborlty. 

SeetUm  1399  !■  theMme  u  current  Uw 
•ad  icquiraB  the  1I8FB  to  iasue  an  annual 
report. 

luaaurna  n— omci  or  araciAL  ooimsKL 

SeetUm.  1211  la  a  new  aeeUon  establlahlns 
the  Offloe  of  Special  Oounael  as  a  separate 
otfloe  traax  the  MDSFB.  As  under  current 
law.  the  Spedal  Oounael  is  appointed  by  the 
Praaident,  and  can  only  be  removed  by  the 
Preaident  for  tnetfidency,  ne^ect  of  duty. 
and  malff— nrr  In  office.  This  section  re- 
morea  the  reoulrement  under  current  law 
that  the  Spedal  Counael  be  an  attorney. 
UnUkc  current  law.  this  section  specifically 
requires  that  the  ^»eelal  Counael  be  an  indi- 
vidual who  la  e^jerlally  qualified  to  carry 
out  the  functiona  of  the  position. 

SecUam  1212  laya  out  the  powers  of  the 
Spedal  Coima^  Thla  is  a  new  section,  al- 
though It  similar  In  several  respects  to  cur- 
rent twactloe. 

Subaeetton  (a)  requires  the  OSC  to  protect 
employees,  former  onployees,  and  appli- 
canta  for  employment  trota  prohibited  per- 
aoonel  praetioea.  The  OSC  shall  also,  where 
appropriate,  petition  the  MSPB  for  stays 
and  corrective  action,  and  file  recommenda- 
tiooi  for  dladpllnary  action  with  the  MSPB. 
The  OSC  ahall  receive,  review,  and.  where 
apivopriate,  forward  to  the  i«>proprlate 
acendea  dladoaure  of  waste,  fraud  and 
abuae.  The  OSC  ahall  review  OPM  rules  and 
regulationa  and  fUe  a  written  complaint 
with  the  IIBPB  If  the  rules  or  regulations 
require  the  commission  of  a  prohibited  per- 
sonnel practice.  The  OSC  must  also  investi- 
gate and.  where  appropriate,  bring  action 
regarding  violations  of  other  laws  under  the 
OSCs  Jurisdicttan. 

Subsection  (b)  grants  the  Special  Counsel 
the  aame  aubpoena  authority  as  is  granted 
to  the  ICSPB  under  secUon  1204  (b)  (c)  and 
(d). 

Subsection  (c)  grants  the  Special  Counsel 
independent  litigating  authority. 

Subsection  (dXl)  is  similar  to  current  law 
in  that  it  grants  the  Special  Counsel  author- 
ity to  Intervene  in  IfSFB  proceedings.  How- 
ever, subsection  <dX2),  unlike  current  law. 
requires  that  for  aiH>eals  before  the  MSPB 
brought  by  individual  employees,  the  Spe- 
cial Counsel  can  only  intervene  with  the 
consent  of  that  employee.  Subsection  (dX3) 
allows  the  Special  Counael  to  obtain  Judicial 
review  of  any  MSPB  decision  in  which  the 
Especial  Counael  la  a  party. 

Subaectlon  (e)  is  the  same  as  current  law 
and  grants  the  Special  Counsel  the  author- 
ity to  appoint  the  necessary  personnel  with- 
out any  aivroval  or  supervision  by  OPM  or 
the  Executive  Office  of  the  President. 

Subaectlon  (f )  is  the  same  as  current  law 
and  allows  the  Special  Counsel  to  prescribe 
regulations  governing  matters  under  OSC 
Juriadictlon. 

Subaectlon  (g)  is  the  same  as  current  law 
and  prohibits  the  Special  Counsel  from  issu- 
ing any  advisory  (pinion  concerning  any 
law,  rule  or  regulation. 

Section  1213  spells  out  procedures  for  the 
OSCs  receipt  and  processing  of  disclosures 
of  illegality,  abuae.  and  other  matters.  This 
is  a  new  i»ovislon.  although  it  is  similar  in 
most  respects  to  the  OSC's  current  author- 
ity. 

Subaectlon  (a)  statea  that  this  section 
refers  to  diadoaurea  which  an  employee, 
fonner  employee  or  applicant  for  employ- 
ment reaaonahly  beUeves  evidences  a  viola- 
tion of  law,  rule  or  regulation,  mismanage- 
ment, a  groaa  waste  of  funds,  an  abuse  of  au- 


thority, or  a  substantial  and  specific  danger 
to  yubllc  health  or  safety.  Any  such  disclo- 
sure can  be  made  to  the  Special  Counsel,  to 
an  Inspector  Oeneral,  or  to  another  employ- 
ee designated  by  an  agency  to  receive  such 
diselosures.  Disclosures  made  to  any  other 
Individuals  are  only  covered  by  this  section 
if  they  are  not  specifically  prohibited  by  law 
or  required  by  Executive  Order  to  be  kept 
secret.  Current  law  covers  only  disclosures 
made  by  employees  and  applicants  for  em- 
ployment. This  subsection  expands  current 
law  to  include  disclosures  made  by  former 
employees. 

Subsection  <b)  is  the  same  as  current  law 
and  requires  the  OSC  to  receive  and  review 
such  disclosures  and  to  determine  within  15 
dajB  where  there  Is  a  substantial  likelihood 
that  the  disclosure  is  vaUd. 

Subsection  (c)  requires  that  when  the 
OSC  deddes  that  there  is  a  substantial  like- 
lihood that  the  diadosure  is  valid,  then  the 
OSC  must  promptly  transmit  the  informa- 
tioa  to  the  appropriate  agency  head  and  re- 
quire that  the  agency  head  conduct  an  In- 
vestigation and  submit  a  written  report 
within  60  days.  This  subsection  spedfies 
that  the  OSC  may  only  require  an  agency 
investigation  if  the  information  was  trans- 
mitted to  the  OSC  by  an  employee,  former 
emt)loyee  or  applicant  for  employment  in 
the  agency  which  the  information  concerns, 
or  an  employee  who  obtained  the  informa- 
tion in  connection  with  his  duties.  This  dif- 
fei»  from  current  law  which  requires  the 
OSC  to  refer  aU  disdosures  to  the  appropri- 
ate agency  ahead,  but  gives  the  OSC  discre- 
tioB  as  to  whether  to  require  a  formal 
report  within  60  days  for  those  disclosures 
which  the  OSC  determines  to  be  valid. 

Subsection  (d)  is  identical  to  current  law 
and  requires  that  any  report  by  an  agency 
head  on  a  disclosure  referred  by  the  OSC  in- 
clude: a  summary  of  information,  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  investigation,  a  summary  of  any 
evidence  obtained,  a  listing  of  any  violation 
of  law.  and  a  description  of  any  action  the 
agency  plans  to  take  as  a  result  of  the  inves- 
tigntion. 

Subsection  (e)  requires,  as  under  ciurent 
law.  that  any  report  by  an  agency  head  be 
submitted  to  the  OSC  and  that  the  OSC 
review  the  agency  report  to  determine 
whether  the  agency's  findings  appear  rea- 
sonable and  whether  the  report  contains  all 
the  information  required  under  subsection 
<d)  (above).  Unlike  current  law,  the  OSC 
must  give  the  Individual  who  made  the  dis- 
dosiuv  15  days  to  comment  on  the  agency 
report.  Also  unlike  current  law,  the  OSC 
must  then  refer  the  agency  head's  report, 
the  complainant's  comments  and  the  origi- 
nal disclosure  to  the  President,  the  congres- 
sional committees  with  jurisdiction  over  the 
agency  which  the  disclosure  involves,  and 
the  Comptroller  General.  Current  law  re- 
quires only  that  the  agency  report  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  President,  the  Congress  and 
the  complainant.  This  subsection  also  re- 
quires that  whenever  the  OSC  does  not  re- 
ceive the  agency  head's  report  within  60 
da|rs,  the  OSC  must  transmit  the  original 
diaclosure  to  the  President,  the  relevant 
congressional  committees,  and  the  Comp- 
troller General. 

Subsection  (f)  is  identical  to  current  law 
and  requires  that  whenever  evidence  of  a 
crkninal  violation  obtained  by  an  agency 
dining  an  investigation  is  referred  to  the  At- 
torney General,  then  the  agency's  report  is 
not  sent  to  the  complainant,  and  OPM  and 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
(OMB)  must  be  notified  of  the  referral  to 
the  Attorney  General. 


Subaeeiion  (g)  is  a  new  aectlon  which  re- 
quires tliat  when  the  OSC  determines  that 
there  is  tiot  a  subetantlal  likelihood  that  a 
dladoaure  it  recelvea  is  valid,  then  the  OSC 
moat  return  the  information  to  the  com- 
plainant and  inform  that  individual  of  the 
reasons  Why  the  disdosure  was  not  acted 
upon,  and  other  recourses  the  individual 
may  wish  to  pursue. 

Subaectlon  (h)  states  that  the  Special 
Coimsel  Duty  not  dladoee  the  identity  of  an 
individual  whose  disclosure  is  referred  to  an 
agency,  unless  the  OSC  determines  the  dis- 
closure otf  the  individual's  identity  is  neces- 
sary In  order  to  carry  out  the  OSC's  func- 
tions. The  OSC  may  never  disclose  the  iden- 
tity of  an  employee  whose  disclosure  is  not 
acted  upon  (as  described  under  subsection 
(g)). 

Subsection  (i)  is  identical  to  current  law 
and  clarffles  that  this  section  is  not  intend- 
ed to  authorize  the  disdosure  of  any  infor- 
mation which  is  prohibited  by  law  or  Execu- 
tive Order. 

Subsection  (J)  is  identical  to  current  law 
and  requires  that  when  the  OSC  receives  a 
disclosure  which  is  specifically  prohibited 
by  law  v  Executive  Order,  the  OSC  must 
refer  the  information  to  the  House  and 
Senate  Intelligence  Committees. 

Subsection  (k)  is  similar  to  current  law 
and  requires  the  OSC  to  maintain  a  public 
list  of  all  noncrimiiud  matters  referred  to 
agency  heads  and  the  agency  heads'  re- 
sponses. 

Section  1214  establishes  the  OSC's  proce- 
dures for  investigating  prohibited  personnel 
practlcefl  and  for  petitioning  the  MSPB  for 
corrective  action.  It  is  a  new  section,  al- 
though aome  provisions,  as  noted,  are  the 
same  as  current  law. 

Sutaeed^ion  (aKl)  is  Identical  to  current 
law  and  requires  the  OSC  to  receive  and  in- 
vestigate any  allegation  of  a  prohibited  per- 
sonnel iractice  to  the  extent  necessary  to 
determiQe  if  there  are  reasonable  grounds 
to  believe  a  prohibited  personnel  practice 
has  occured,  exists,  or  is  to  be  taken. 

Subaeotion  (aK2)  requires  that  when  the 
OSC  tetfnlnates  an  investigation,  the  OSC 
must  transmit  to  the  complainant  a  written 
notification  of  the  termination  of  the  inves- 
tigation, as  well  as  the  facts  ascertained  by 
the  OSC.  and  the  reasons  for  terminating 
the  invectigation.  This  differs  from  current 
law  in  that  current  law  requires  only  that 
the  OSC  inform  the  complainant  of  the  ter- 
mination of  the  investigation  and  the  rea- 
sons thereof. 

Subseetion  (bXl)  grants  the  OSC  author- 
ity to  request  the  MSPB  to  issue  a  "stay."  or 
temporarily  halt,  of  a  personnel  action 
against  an  employee  for  45  days.  A  member 
of  the  MSPB  must  grant  the  sUo^  unless  it  is 
determined  that  such  a  stay  would  not  be 
appropriate.  Unless  a  stay  is  denied,  it  must 
be  granted  within  3  calendar  days  after  the 
OSC  requested  it.  The  MSPB  may  extend  a 
stay  for  any  period  which  the  BCSPB  consid- 
ers appropriate.  This  is  similar  to  ciurent 
law;  however,  current  law  allows  the  OSC  to 
seek  a  l&-day  stay  and  then,  if  necessary,  an 
additional  30-day  stay,  rather  than  one  45- 
day  stay. 

Subsection  (bX2)  requires  that  if.  during  a 
stay,  the  agency  has  not  corrected  the  pro- 
hibited personnel  practice  and  the  OSC  con- 
tinues to  believe  a  prohibited  personnel 
practice  has  <xx:urred,  exists,  or  is  to  be 
taken,  then  the  OSC  must  petition  the 
MSPB  for  corrective  action.  If  the  OSC 
finds,  in  consultation  with  the  complainant, 
that  the  agency  has  corrected  the  prohibit- 
ed personnel  practice,  then  the  OSC  must 


fUe  their  findings  with  the  MSPB  along 
with  any  written  comments  the  complainant 
wishes  to  provide. 

Subsection  (bXSXA)  requires  that  when- 
ever the  OSC  petitions  for  corrective  action, 
the  MSPB  must  allow  the  OSC  and  the 
agency  involved  an  opportunity  for  oral  and 
written  conmients,  and  the  individual  in- 
volved an  opportunity  for  written  com- 
ments. Current  law  requires  that  OPM  be 
provided  an  opportunity  to  comment  as 
well,  and  does  not  require  that  the  individ- 
ual involved  be  provided  an  opportimity  to 
comment. 

Subsection  (4XA)  requires  the  Board  to 
order  such  corrective  action  as  the  Board 
considers  appropriate  If  the  Special  Counsel 
proves  a  prohibited  personnel  practice  has 
occurred,  exists,  or  is  to  be  taken.  This  sub- 
section covers  all  prohibited  practices 
except  reprisal  for  whistleblowlng  as  de- 
scribed under  2302(bX8)  US  5. 

Subsection  (4XB)  requires  that  for  alleged 
whistleblowlng  reprisal  cases,  the  Board 
shall  order  appropriate  corrective  action  if 
the  Special  Counsel  demonstrates  that  an 
alleged  whistleblower's  disclosure  of  waste, 
fraud,  or  abuse  played  any  part  in  a  person- 
nel action  taken  against  that  Individual. 
However,  corrective  action  shaU  not  be  or- 
dered If  the  personnel  action  against  an  al- 
leged whistleblower  is  Justified  on  a  basis  In- 
dependent of  that  individual's  protected  dis- 
closure, and  the  agency  demonstrates  that 
the  independent  basis  is  the  sole  reason  for 
the  personnel  action  taken. 

Subsection  (c)  provides  the  right  of  Judi- 
cial review  of  any  MSPB  decision  to  any  em- 
ployee, former  employee,  or  applicant  for 
employment  adversely  affected  by  such  de- 
cision, and  to  the  OSC. 

Subsection  (d)  requires  that  if.  In  connec- 
tion with  an  investigation,  the  OSC  deter- 
mines that  a  criminal  violation  has  oc- 
curred, the  OSC  must  report  that  to  the  At- 
torney General,  the  relevant  agency  head. 
OPM  and  OMB.  However.  If  the  OSC  deter- 
mines that  a  prohibited  F>ersonnel  practice 
also  exists,  the  OSC  must  proceed  with  any 
investigation  or  proceeding  notwithstanding 
that  the  alleged  criminal  violation  has  been 
reported  to  the  Attorney  General.  This  is 
different  from  current  law  in  that  current 
law  permits,  rather  than  requires,  the  OSC 
to  proceed  with  any  investigation,  notwith- 
standing the  referral  to  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral. 

Subsection  (e)  is  identical  to  current  law 
and  requires  that  when  the  OSC,  in  the 
course  of  any  investigation,  determines  that 
there  are  reasonable  grounds  to  believe  a 
violation  of  law,  rule  or  regrulatlon  has  cx:- 
curred  other  than  any  prohibited  personnel 
practice  referred  to  in  subsection  (b)  or  any 
criminal  violation  referred  to  subsection  (d), 
then  the  OSC  must  refer  the  violation  to 
the  relevant  agency  head.  That  agency  head 
must  provide  the  OSC  a  certification,  within 
30  days,  which  states  that  the  agency  head 
has  personally  reviewed  the  reported  viola- 
tion and  what  action  the  agency  is  taking 
regarding  the  violation. 

Subsection  (f)  is  identical  to  current  law 
and  forbids  agencies  from  taking  any  disci- 
plinary action  against  any  employee  who  is 
under  an  OSC  investigation  for  any  prohib- 
ited activity,  unless  such  disciplinary  action 
is  approved  by  the  OSC. 

Section  1215  prescribes  procedures  regard- 
ing dladpllnary  actions  against  employees. 

Subsection  (aXl)  is  similar  to  current  law, 
and  requires  that  when  the  OSC  determines 
that  dladpllnary  action  should  be  taken 
against  an  employee  for  committing  a  pro- 


hibited personnel  practice,  violating  a  law, 
rule  or  regulation  or  engaging  in  other  con- 
duct under  the  OSC's  Jurisdiction,  or  know- 
ingly and  willfully  not  complying  with  a 
MSPB  order,  then  the  OSC  shall  present  a 
written  complaint  with  supporting  facts  to 
theBCSPB. 

Subsections  (a)  (2),  (3),  (4),  and  (5)  are 
similar  to  current  law.  These  paragraphs: 
list  the  rights  of  an  employee  who  is  the 
subject  of  a  complaint  before  the  MSPB:  list 
the  disciplinary  actions  the  MSPB  may 
impose:  grant  judicial  review  to  an  employee 
who  is  the  subject  of  a  MSPB  dladpllnary 
action;  and  require  that,  in  cases  involving 
state  or  local  officers  or  employees,  the 
Board  shall  consider  the  case  in  accordance 
with  the  appropriate  law.  The  only  change 
from  current  law  is  the  reference  to  the 
courts  in  which  judicial  review  of  MSPB  de- 
cisions may  be  obtained.  As  described  more 
fully  in  Section  4  of  this  bill,  the  venue  for 
appeals  from  MSPB  decisions  is  expanded 
to  include  both  the  Federal  c;ircult  Court  or 
the  court  of  appeals  for  the  circuit  In  which 
the  individual  resides. 

Subsection  (b)  is  identical  to  current  law 
and  requires  the  OSC  not  to  bring  discipli- 
nary action  against  certain  personnel  in  con- 
fidential and  policy-making  positions,  but 
rather  to  refer  the  relevant  information  re- 
garding such  personnel  to  the  President  for 
appropriate  action. 

Subsection  (c)  is  a  new  subsection  which 
allows  the  OSC  to  refer  recommendations 
for  disciplinary  action  t^ainst  members  of 
the  uniformed  services  or  contractor  person- 
nel to  the  appropriate  federal  agency  head. 
Whenever  the  OSC  refers  such  recommen- 
dations, the  agency  head  must  report  back 
to  the  OSC  within  60  days  on  each  recom- 
mendation and  the  action  taken.  C^urrent 
law  gives  the  OSC  no  express  authority  to 
recommend  disciplinary  actions  against  any 
individuals  other  than  federal  employees 
and  certain  state  and  local  employees. 

Section  1216  is  identical  to  current  law, 
and  describes  the  other  areas  of  OSC  Juris- 
diction. 

Subsection  (a)  grants  the  OSC  power  to 
investigate  violations  of  the  Hatch  Act  or 
the  Freedom  of  Information  Act,  other  ac- 
tivities prohibited  by  civil  service  law,  rule, 
or  regulation,  and  involvement  by  any  em- 
ployee in  any  prohibited  discrimination. 
(Section  1215  provides  the  OSC  with  the  au- 
thority to  petition  the  MSPB  for  discipli- 
nary action  against  an  individual  who  is  the 
subject  of  an  investigation  under  this  sec- 
tion.) 

Subsection  (b)  states  that  the  OSC  must 
not  investigate  any  allegation  of  the  last 
two  categories  listed  under  subsection  (a)  If 
the  OSC  determines  the  allegation  may  be 
resolved  more  appropriately  under  an  ad- 
ministrative appesjs  procedure. 

Section  1217  is  &  new  section  which  grants 
the  OSC  the  same  power  the  MSPB  has  cur- 
rently. Under  this  section,  the  OSC  may 
transmit  Information  upon  request  to  Con- 
gress without  review,  clearance,  or  approval 
by  other  administrative  authority. 

Section  1218  is  identical  to  current  law 
and  requires  the  OSC  to  submit  an  annual 
report  to  Congress. 

SUBCRAFTKR  III— UIUIVIDUAL  RIGBT  OF  ACTION 

Section  1219  is  a  new  section  and  describes 
the  individual  right  of  action. 

Subsection  (a)  requires  that  employees, 
former  employees,  and  applicants  for  em- 
ployment who  seek  corrective  action  before 
the  MSPB  must  first  go  to  the  Special 
Counsel,  except  for  those  individuals  who 
already  have  the  right  to  appeal  directly  to 


the  MSPB  under  existing  law.  For  example, 
an  employee  who  is  the  subject  of  an  ad- 
verse action,  such  as  removal,  would  stlU  be 
able  to  appeal  directly  to  the  MSPB,  under 

this  Act. 

Suljsection  (b)  requires  that,  in  addition  to 
those  individuals  who  may  already  spiral 
directly  to  the  MSPB  as  provided  in  subaec- 
tion  (a),  other  individuals  may  seek  correc- 
tive action  from  the  MSPB  if  such  individ- 
uals have  first  gone  to  the  %>edal  Counsel, 
as  provided  under  subsection  (a),  and  whoae 
investigation  has  been  terminated  by  the 
OSC  or  who  have  not  been  informed  by  the 
OSC  within  60  days  that  the  OSC  Intends  to 
seek  corrective  action  on  the  individual's 
behalf,  as  provided  under  1214(aX3)  of  thia 
Act. 

Subsection  (c>  grants  individuals  seeking 
corrective  action  Ixfore  the  MSPB  the  au- 
thority to  request  a  stay  of  the  peraonnd 
action  involved.  The  MSPB  must  grant  the 
stay  within  10  dajrs  of  the  request  unleaa 
there  is  not  a  substantial  likelihood  the  in- 
dividual will  prevail  or  that  granting  the 
stay  would  result  in  extreme  hardship  to 
the  agency  involved.  The  stay  must  contin- 
ue in  effect  until  the  MSPB  has  ruled  on 
the  individual's  case,  except  that  the  MSPB 
can  dissolve  a  stay  if  the  agency  involved 
shows  that  a  failure  to  dissolve  the  stay 
would  be  an  extreme  hardship  on  the 
agency. 

Subsection  (d)  establishes  that  at  the  re- 
quest ot  tne  individual  seeking  corrective 
action,  the  Board  may  issue  a  subpoena  for 
witnesses  or  the  production  of  evidence.  The 
subpoena  shall  be  issued  and  enforced  in 
the  manner  described  in  section  1204  for 
Board  subpoenas. 

Subsection  (e)  parallels  1214(bX4).  Sub- 
section (eXl)  requires  the  Board  to  order 
such  corrective  action  as  the  Board  consid- 
ers appropriate  if  the  individual  proves  a 
prohibited  personnel  practice  has  occurred, 
exists,  or  is  to  be  taken.  This  subaectlon 
covers  all  prohibited  practices  except  repris- 
al for  whistleblowlng  as  described  under 
2302(bX8)  use  5. 

Subsection  (eK2)  requires  that  for  alleged 
whistleblowlng  reprisal  cases,  the  Board 
shall  order  appropriate  corrective  action  if 
the  individual  demonstrates  that  his  or  her 
disclosure  of  waste,  fraud,  or  abuse  played 
any  part  in  a  personnel  action  taken  against 
that  individual.  However,  corrective  action 
shall  not  be  ordered  if  the  personnel  action 
against  the  individual  is  Justified  on  a  tiasiB 
independent  of  that  Individual's  protected 
disclosure,  and  the  agency  demonstrates 
that  the  indeptendent  basis  Is  the  sole  reason 
for  the  personnel  action  talKen. 

Subsection  (f )  requires  that  a  decision  by 
the  Special  Counsel  to  terminate  an  investi- 
gation of  an  employee's  complaint  shall  not 
be  considered  in  any  case  brought  by  the  In- 
dividual under  this  section. 

Subsection  (g)  requires  that  when  an  indi- 
vidual prevails  before  the  MSPB  and  the 
Board's  decision  is  based  on  a  finding  of  a 
prohibited  personnel  practice,  the  agency 
involved  must  be  liable  to  the  individual  for 
reasonable  attorney's  fees  and  other  coata 
incurred.  Current  law  permits  the  BISPB  to 
order  the  agency  to  pay  attorney's  fees  In 
certain  cases  only  when  the  MSPB  deter- 
mines that  such  pasnnaent  by  the  agency  is 
warranted  in  the  interest  of  Justice. 

Subsection  (h)  provides  the  right  of  Judi- 
cial review  for  any  individual  adversely  af- 
fected by  a  MSPB  decision.  This  is  the  same 
right  available  under  current  law  for  indi- 
viduals who  currently  have  the  right  to 
appeal  directly  to  the  MSPB. 
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SulmcUon  (i)  proTldeB  that  Individuals  el- 
Idble  to  ooounenoe  prooeedlnca  before  the 
IISPB  or  under  aeetkni  7S13(d)  (which 
covers  Individuala  who  are  the  subject  of  ad- 
vene actions  such  as  demotions  or  remov- 
als) may  eonunenoe  a  proceedin«  under 
either  aectkm.  but  not  both.  This  is  to  pre- 
vent duplication  of  cases  before  the  MSPB. 
The  procedures  described  in  the  section. 
such  as  requestlnc  stays,  requesting  the 
liSPB  to  issue  Bupboenas.  and  the  factors 
necessary  to  win  a  case,  shaU  also  apply  to 
actkKis  brousht  under  7513(d)  (adverse  ac- 
tleiM). 

SeetUm  4  of  this  Act  pertains  to  Judicial 
revtew  of  IISPB  decisions. 

Subaectfam  (a)  amends  7703(aX2)  of  USC  5 
to  eatddlsh  that  when  an  individual  seeks 
review,  on  the  merits,  of  a  MSPB  decision. 
the  agency  Involved  shall  be  the  named  re- 
spondent In  aO  otho'  cases,  the  MSPB  shaU 
be  the  named  re^txident.  (Note:  this  sub- 
section would  appear  to  contradict  a  court 
dedairai  IHagmeyer  v.  ItSPB.  Fed.  Cir.  1/ 
16/87]  Issued  only  recently  which  states 
that  agendes  shaD  be  the  named  respond- 
ent  in  virtually  all  appeals  of  MSPB  deci- 
sions. This  subsectkm  may  have  to  be  re- 
evaluated in  light  of  this  recent  court  deci- 
sion.) 

Subsection  (b)  amends  7703(bKl)  to 
expand  the  venue  of  appeals  of  MSPB  deci- 
sions to  both  the  Federal  Circuit  Court  or 
the  court  of  appeals  for  the  Judicial  circuit 
in  which  the  litdlvidual  resides.  (Current  law, 
as  eatabUabed  under  the  Federal  Courts  Im- 
provement  Act  of  1082.  requires  that  all  ap- 
peals of  MSPB  decisions  involving  corrective 
actions  must  go  the  Federal  Circuit  Court. 
Appeals  of  MSPB  decisions  involving  disci- 
plinary actions  go  to  the  coiu-t  of  appeals 
for  the  twelve  circuits. 

SectUm  5  of  this  Act  amends  2302(bK9)  to 
expand  the  types  of  conduct  for  which  it  is 
prohibited  to  take  reprisal  to  include:  testi- 
f ytaig  for  or  otherwise  lawfully  assisting  any 
individual  in  the  exercise  of  any  appeal 
right;  for  cooperating  with  or  disposing  in- 
formation to  an  Inspector  Oeneral  or  to  the 
OBC,  or  for  falling  to  follow  orders  to  dis- 
obey a  law. 

Section  8  of  this  Act  amends 
2302(aX2XCXi)  USC  5  to  bring  the  Tennes- 
see Valley  Authority  under  Title  I  of  the 
Civil  Service  Reform  Act.  which  covers 
merit  system  principles  and  prohibited  per- 
sonnel practices. 

Section  7  of  this  Act  amends  7701(b)  of 
use  S  to  provide  that  employees  who  win  a 
dedsicm  within  the  MSPB,  either  at  the  full 
Board  level  or  at  the  regional  level  in  a  deci- 
sion by  an  administrative  Judge,  shall  be 
granted  any  relief  ordered  pending  the  out- 
come of  any  petition  for  review,  unless  the 
i^^fMing  official  determines  that  the  grant- 
ing of  such  reUef  would  not  be  appropriate. 
However,  any  relief  providing  for  the  award 
of  ba^  pay  or  attorney's  fees  shall  not  be 
granted  unta  the  decision  becomes  final. 

Section  t  of  ttiis  Act  provides  some  techni- 
cal i»rovlslons  designed  to  clarify  that  pend- 
ing actions  by  or  against  the  MSPB  and 
08C  shall  not  be  affected  by  enactment  of 
this  Act 

Subsection  (A)  requires  that  orders,  rules 
and  regulations  isnied  by  the  MSPB  or  the 
08C  before  the  date  of  enactment  shall 
continue  in  effect 

Subsection  (b>  requires  that  any  adminis- 
trative proceedtnga  pending  at  the  time  of 
enactment  of  this  Act  shall  not  be  affected 
by  any  proviaion  of  this  Act. 

Subaeetlon  <c)  provides  that  no  suits,  ac- 
ti(»)s  or  other  proceedings  lawfully  com- 


mcticed  by  or  against  the  MSPB  or  the  OSC 
shall  abate  because  of  enactment  of  this 
Act 

StcHon  9  of  this  Act  provides  authoriza- 
tion for  the  MSPB  and  OSC. 

Subsection  (a)  authorizes  $20,(XX),(KX)  for 
the  MSPB  for  each  of  the  years  1988,  1989, 
1990,  1991,  and  1992  and  $5,000,000  for  the 
oac  for  each  of  the  years  1988,  1989,  and 
1940.  This  subsection  will  require  Congress 
to  take  affirmative  action  to  continue  fund- 
ing for  the  MSPB  and  OSC. 

Subsection  (b)  is  a  technical  amendment 
clarifying  that  no  funds  are  appropriated  to 
the  lifSPB  or  the  OSC  under  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Reform  Act. 

Subsection  (c)  transfers  all  the  personnel, 
assets,  liabilities,  etc.  from  the  currently  ex- 
istfeig  Special  Counsel  of  the  MSPB  to  the 
proposed  newly  Independent  OSC  as  created 
under  section  1211  of  this  Act. 

Section  10  is  technical  and  conforming 
amendments  Inserting  the  newly  numbered 
sections  of  this  Act  Into  the  necessary  and 
appropriate  places  In  other  statutes. 

Section  11  establishes  the  effective  date  of 
this  Act  as  October  1,  1987.* 


By  Mr.  DANPORTH: 
S.  510.  A  bill  to  extend  for  3  years 
the  existing  suspension  of  duty  on  trl- 
phenyl  phosphate;  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

EXmnillfC  THE  EXISTING  SUSPENSION  OF  DUTY 
ON  TRIPHXNYL  PHOSPHATE 

•  Mr.  DANPORTH.  Mr.  President, 
to4ay  I  am  introducing  legislation 
which  would  extend  for  3  years  the  ex- 
isting suspension  of  duty  on  triphenyl 
phosphate.  This  substance  is  used  pri- 
marily as  a  flame  retardant  additive  in 
cellulosic  films,  plastics  and  other 
products. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  this  legislation  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RgcoRO,  as  follows: 

S.  510 

Se  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  Item 
907.01  of  the  Appendix  to  the  Tariff  Sched- 
ules of  the  United  States  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "9/30/85"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "12/31/90". 

Sec.  2.  The  amendments  made  by  the  first 
section  of  this  Act  shall  apply  with  respect 
to  articles  entered,  or  withdrawn  from  ware- 
house, for  consumption  after  October  1, 
1985.« 


By  Mr.  GRASSLEY: 
B.  511.  A  bill  to  improve  the  quality 
of  teaching  in  American  schools  and 
enhance  the  competence  of  American 
students  and  thereby  strengthen  the 
e<X)nomlc  competitiveness  of  the 
United  States,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources. 

TEACHER  TRAINING  AND  IMPROVEMENT  ACT 

•  Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
rice  to  introduce  a  bill  to  support  the 
improvement  of  teaching  and  adminis- 
tmtion  in  our  elementary  and  second- 
ary schools. 


Improving  education  has  been  the 
concentrated  focus  of  the  efforts  of 
our  Nation's  States  and  local  educar 
tional  agencies.  In  order  for  us  to 
achieve  educational  excellence  the 
Federal  Government  must  continue  to 
support  these  efforts.  There  are  stiU 
remaining  problems  with  the  quality 
and  adequacy  of  our  teaching  force.  I 
believe  that  to  ensure  excellence  for 
our  Nation's  schools  we  need  to  consid- 
er some  of  the  reasons  for  these  prob- 
lems. 

Many  of  our  current  teachers  will 
retire  or  leave  teaching  in  the  coming 
decade.  These  must  be  replaced  with 
well-tmined  and  qualified  teachers 
teachinig  in  areas  of  their  trained  ex- 
pertise. 

The  education  field  has  not  always 
been  able  to  provide  the  rewards  and 
recognition  to  encourage  teachers  and 
adminigtrators  to  remain  in  education, 
nor  has  the  education  profession  been 
able  to  attract  talented  potential 
teachens  from  other  fielcis.  There  was 
a  long  period  of  time  when  the  educa- 
tion fidd  drew  many  talented  women, 
who  then  made  up  a  central  core  of 
teachels.  Historically,  for  many  bright 
young  women  entering  college  the 
usual  course  of  study  led  to  becoming 
a  nurse  or  a  teacher.  Now,  because 
women  have  the  choic>e  of  studying  for 
any  career,  the  teaching  profession 
must  compete  with  other  more  prestig- 
ious and  financially  rewarding  oppor- 
tunities, thereby  limiting  the  histori- 
cal source  of  female  teachers. 

Anot|ier  critical  issue  is  that  teach- 
ers seldom  have  the  opportunity  to  re- 
ceive quality  in-service  education  to 
stay  current  in  their  subject  matter 
areas  and  to  sharpen  their  skills  to 
maintain  orderly  classrooms.  In  some 
schools  there  are  some  teachers  teach- 
ing in  areas  where  they  are  presently 
margimUy  qualified.  Help  must  be 
given  to  remedy  this  problem,  so  that 
our  teachers  are  teaching  the  most 
current  information  in  their  field  and 
are  able  to  teach  in  an  orderly  class- 
room. 

Congress  has  not  been  totally  insen- 
sitive to  teacher  quality  and  shortage 
problems.  In  the  98th  Congress,  the 
Education  for  Economic  Security  Act 
was  passed  to  improve  instruction  in 
science  and  mathematics.  The  Carl 
Perkine  Scholarships  for  college  stu- 
dents preparing  to  l>e  teachers  were 
created,  the  leadership  in  educational 
administration  development  [LEAD] 
grants  were  enacted  to  improve  the 
skills  of  practicing  schcx>l  administra- 
tors and  the  Christa  Mc^Aulif fe  Talent- 
ed Teacher  Awards  were  established 
last  year. 

These  categorical  programs,  howev- 
er, are  too  narrow  in  f  cx:us.  My  propos- 
al provides  for  a  more  general  single 
program  that  would  allow  additional 
funding  and  increased  flexibility  for 
State  and  local  school  officials.  This 


bill  Is  a  major  improvement  over  the 
existing  math  and  science  program  as 
it  broadens  the  authority  to  serve 
teachers  in  all  academic  disciplines 
and  would  not  carry  over  the  burden- 
some requirements  and  funding  set 
asides  that  hamper  current  program 
operations. 

The  Teacher  Training  smd  Improve- 
ment Act  would  authorize  $80  rnillion 
for  fiscal  year  1988  and  such  sums  as 
are  necessary  for  succeeding  fiscal 
years  through  1992.  Up  to  20  percent 
of  the  amount  would  be  available  for 
national  research  and  training 
projects  at  the  discretion  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Education.  The  rest  of  the 
funds  would  be  distributed  to  the 
States  on  the  basis  of  population. 
States  would  be  required  to  distribute 
90  percent  of  their  funds  on  a  competi- 
tive basis  to  loc^  qualifying  agencies 
in  support  of  activities  which  would: 
Provide  in-service  training  for  teachers 
and  administrators  to  improve  their 
subject  matter  competency,  provide 
training  for  teachers  to  maintain  or- 
derly classrooms,  provide  recognition 
for  outstanding  performance  of  teach- 
ers and  administrators,  encourage  out- 
standing teachers  to  remain  in  the 
profession,  attract  qualified  persons 
from  other  professions  into  teaching, 
or  improve  preservice  education  of 
teachers  and  administrators. 

This  legislation  is  superior  to  cur- 
rent Federal  efforts  to  meet  the  chal- 
lenges of  teacher  quality  and  supply  in 
our  schools.  This  legislative  proposal 
was  developed  by  the  administration 
and  has  the  full  support  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Education. 

Again  it  is  my  hope  that  my  col- 
leagues will  join  me  in  cosponsoring 
this  important  legislation  and  that  we 
will  see  the  legislation  enacted  into 
law  this  Congress. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  sec- 
tion-by-section analysis  of  the  bill,  and 
the  text  of  the  legislation  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  511 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Education  for  Eco- 
nomic Security  Amendments  of  1987". 

"Sec.  2.  Title  II  of  the  Education  for  Eco- 
nomic Security  Act  (20  U.S.C.  3901  et  seg.)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"TITLE  II— THE  TEACHER  TRAINING 
AND  IMPROVEMENT  ACTT 

"SHORT  TITLE 

"Sbc.  201.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
'Teacher  Training  and  Improvement  Act". 

"STATEMENT  OF  PURPOSE 

"Sec.  202.  The  purposes  of  this  title  are  to 
Improve  the  effectiveness  of  public  and  pri- 
vate nonprofit  elementary  and  secondary 
education  in  the  United  States  and  thereby 
strengthen  our  economic  security  by— 

"(1)  providing  opportimlties  for  inservlce 
education  of  teachers  in  order  to  enhance 


their  mastery  of  the  subjects  they  teach  as 
well  as  their  teaching  skills.  Including  those 
skills  needed  to  maintain  an  orderly  class- 
room environment  conducive  to  learning, 

"(2)  providing  opportunities  for  inservlce 
education  of  school  administrators  in  order 
to  enhance  their  capacity  for  leadership.  In- 
cluding those  skills  needed  to  maintain  an 
orderly  school  environment  conducive  to 
learning, 

"(3)  recognizing  teachers  and  school  ad- 
ministrators for  their  excellent  perform- 
ance. 

"(4)  encouraging  outstanding  teachers  and 
school  administrators  to  remain  in  their 
profession. 

"(5)  attracting  qualified  persons  from 
business  and  the  professions,  including  re- 
tired military  personnel,  to  careers  as  teach- 
ers or  schools  administrators,  and 

"(6)  improving  the  preservice  education  of 
teachers  and  school  administrators. 

"AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

"Sec.  203.  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
this  title,  there  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated $80  million  for  fiscal  year  1988  and 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  each  of 
the  four  succeeding  fiscal  years. 

"DEFINITIONS 

"Sec.  204.  For  the  purpose  of  this  title— 

"(1)  The  term  'elementary  school'  means  a 
school  that  provides  elementary  education 
as  determined  under  State  law. 

"(2)  The  term  'eligible  recipient'  means  a 
local  educational  agency,  institution  of 
higher  education,  cultural  Institution,  pro- 
fessional association,  or  other  public  or  pri- 
vate agency,  organization,  or  institution  ca- 
pable of  carrying  out  a  local  project  under 
this  title. 

"(3)  The  term  nonprofit'  has  the  same 
meaning  given  that  term  under  section 
1201(c)  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965. 

"(4)  The  term  'preservice  education' 
means  the  education  or  preparation  of  a 
person  who  has  not  received  a  bachelor's 
degree  to  become  a  teacher  or  school  admin- 
istrator. 

"(5)  The  term  'secondary  school'  means  a 
school  that  provides  secondary  education  as 
determined  under  State  law. 

"RESERVATION  AND  AIXOTMENT  OF  FUNDS 

"Sec.  205.  (a)  From  the  funds  appropri- 
ated under  section  203  for  any  fiscal  year, 
the  Secretary  may  reserve  up  to  20  per 
centum  for  natioruil  programs  under  section 
210. 

"(b)(1)  FYom  the  remainder  of  the  amount 
appropriated  to  carry  out  this  title  for  each 
fiscal  year  after  the  application  of  sul>sec- 
tion  (a),  the  Secretary  shall  reserve— 

"(A)  one  half  of  one  per  centum  for 
projects  and  activities  authorized  by  this 
title  in  Guam,  American  Samoa,  the  Virgin 
Islands,  the  Commonwealth  of  the  North- 
em  Mariana  Islands  and  the  Trust  Terri- 
tory of  the  Pacific  Islands;  and 

"(B)  one  half  of  one  per  centum  for 
projects  and  activities  authorized  by  section 
206  to  benefit  children  in  elementary  and 
secondary  schools  serving  Indian  children 
which  are  supported  by  the  Department  of 
the  Interior. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  shall  allot  the  funds 
reserved  under  subsection  (b)(1)(A)  among 
Guam.  American  Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands, 
the  Commonwealth  of  the  Northern  Mari- 
ana Islands,  and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands  according  to  their  respective 
need  for  assistance  under  this  title  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary. 

"(cXl)  From  the  remainder  of  the  amount 
appropriated  to  carry  out  this  title  for  each 


fiscal  year  after  the  application  of  subsec- 
tions (a)  and  (b).  the  Secretary  shall  allot  to 
each  State  an  amount  which  bears  the  same 
ratio  to  that  remaining  amount  as  the 
number  of  children  aged  five  to  seventeen, 
inclusive.  In  the  State  bears  to  the  number 
of  such  cliildren  in  all  the  States.  The 
number  of  children  aged  five  to  seventeen, 
inclusive,  in  a  State  and  in  all  the  States 
shall  be  determined  by  the  Secretary  on  the 
basis  of  the  most  recent  available  data  satis- 
factory to  the  Secretary. 

'(2)(A)  The  Secretary  may  reallot  all  or  a 
portion  of  a  State's  allotment  for  any  fiscal 
year  if  the  State  does  not  submit  a  State  ap- 
plication luder  section  207,  or  otherwise  in- 
dicates to  the  Secretary  that  it  does  not 
need  or  cannot  use  the  full  amount  of  its  al- 
lotment for  that  fiscal  year.  The  Secretary 
may  fix  one  or  more  dates  during  a  fiscal 
year  upon  which  to  make  reallotments. 

"(B)  The  Secretary  may,  on  a  competitive 
basis,  reallot  funds  to  one  or  more  States 
that  demonstrate  a  current  need  for  addi- 
tional funds  under  this  title.  Any  funds  real- 
lotted  to  another  State  shall  be  deemed  to 
be  part  of  its  allotment  for  the  fiscal  year  in 
which  the  funds  are  reallotted. 

"(d)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
term  'State'  does  not  include  Guam.  Ameri- 
can Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands,  the  Com- 
monwealth of  the  Northern  Mariana  Is- 
lands, or  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Islands. 

"PROGRAMS  FOR  INDIAN  CHILDRKN 

"Sec.  206.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  allot  the 
funds  reserved  under  section  205(bKlXB)  to 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  to  support 
activities  descril)ed  in  subsection  (b)  to  ben- 
efit children  in  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  serving  Indian  children  which  are 
supported  by  the  Department  of  the  Interi- 
or. 

"(b)  P\inds  under  this  section  stiaU  be 
used  to — 

"(1)  support  inservlce  education  for  teach- 
ers and  administrators  in  such  schools,  in- 
cluding participation  in  inservlce  training 
programs  supported  under  section  208; 

"(2)  provide  scholarsiiips  for  teachers  and 
administrators  in  such  schools  for  addition- 
al training  in  their  respective  fields; 

"(3)  establish  cooperative  exchange  pro- 
grams between  such  schools  and  public  and 
private  employers  which  are  designed  to  en- 
hance the  effectiveness  of  teachers  and  ad- 
ministrators In  those  schools;  or 

"(4)  other  activities  that  are  consistent 
with  the  purposes  of  this  title. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  of  Interior  shall  con- 
sult with  the  Secretary  regarding  the  ad- 
ministration of  activities  under  this  section 
and  shaU  provide  whatever  information  is 
reasonably  required  to  carry  out  the  Secre- 
tary's responsibilities  under  this  title. 

"STATE  APPLICATION 

"See.  207.  (a)(1)  Any  State  desiring  to  re- 
ceive a  grant  from  funds  allotted  under  sec- 
tion 205(c)  for  any  fiscal  year  shall  submit 
to  the  Secretary  a  State  application  which 
meets  the  requirements  of  this  section. 

"(b)  Each  State  application  shall— 

"■(1)  cover  a  period  of  three  fiscal  years; 

"'(2)  be  submitted  at  the  time  and  in  the 
manner  specified  by  the  Secretary;  and 

"(3)  contain  whatever  information  the 
Secretary  may  reasonably  require  includ- 
ing— 

""(A)  assurances  that— 

"'(i)  the  State  educational  agency  will  be 
responsible  for  the  administration,  includ- 
ing supervision,  of  all  State  and  local 
projects  supported  by  the  State's  grant  and 
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■hall  malnUtn  whatever  fiscal  control  and 
fund  aeeountlnc  procedures  are  necessary  to 
oMire  the  proper  disbursement  of.  and  ac- 
oountlnc  for.  Federal  funds  paid  to  the 
State  under  this  tttle: 

"(ii)  the  State  educational  agency  will  pro- 
vide for  fy>nt*""<"g  administrative  direction 
and  ooatnd  by  a  public  acency  over  funds 
undo-  this  title  used  to  benefit  teachers  or 
school  adminlstntors  in  private  nonprofit 
elementary  and  secondary  schools: 

"(ill)  the  State  educational  agency  will  dis- 
tribute on  a  cmnparative  basis  at  least  90 
per  centum  of  its  allotment  of  eligible  re- 
cipients to  carry  out  local  projects  under 
aecUon  aOMa); 

"(Iv)  no  more  than  5  per  centum  of  the 
State's  allotment  will  be  used  for  State  ad- 
ministration: and 

"(V)  no  portion  of  the  funds  under  this 
title  will  be  used  to  improve  the  preservice 
education  of  teachers  or  school  admlnistra- 
tora  <Hr  to  improve  teacher  education  pro- 
grams unless  the  State,  with  less  than  its 
full  allotment,  has  met  its  needs  f  or— 

"(I)  inservice  education  for  teachers  and 
school  administrators  to  enhance  their  mas- 
tery of  the  subjects  they  teach,  their  teach- 
ing ■^ftnit,  and  their  administrative  skills: 

"(n)  retraining  teachers  who  wish  to 
teach  different  subjects;  and 

"(m)  programs  to  attract  qualified  per- 
sons from  business  and  the  professions,  In- 
cltidlng  retired  military  personnel,  to 
become  teachers  or  school  administrators; 
and 
"(B)  descriptions  of— 
"(1)  the  priorities  and  goals  the  SUte  has 
selected  for  the  use  of  fimds  under  this  title 
during  the  period  of  the  State  application 
and  the  relationship  of  those  priorities  and 
goals  to  the  State's  needs  for  improved  edu- 
cation of  teachers  and  school  administrators 
in  public  and  ivivate  nonprofit  elementary 
and  seccmdary  schools  in  the  State: 

"(il)  how,  in  establishing  its  priorities  and 
goals  under  the  State  plan,  the  State  has 
taken  into  account  the  needs  of  those  public 
and  i»tvate  nonprofit  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schools  which  desire  to  have  their 
teachers  and  school  administrators  partici- 
pate in  projects  under  this  title: 

"(ill)  the  procedures  the  State  will  use  to 
ensure  the  participation  of  a  variety  of  eligi- 
ble recipients  under  this  title,  including  pro- 
cedures to  ensure  that  eligible  recipients  are 
informed  of  the  availability  of  funds  under 
this  title: 

"(iv)  the  procedures  and  criteria  the  State 
will  use  to  select  local  projects  to  be  sup- 
ported under  this  title  from  among  the  ap- 
pUcatloPB  received; 

"(V)  how  local  educational  agencies,  pri- 
vate schools.  Institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion, the  State  agency  for  higher  education, 
cultural  institutions,  professional  associa- 
tions, private  industry,  and  other  interested 
public  and  private  agencies,  organizations. 
or  institutions  have  been  involved  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  State's  priorities  and  goals 
under  the  State  application; 

"(vl)  any  projects  the  State  will  carry  out 
with  the  portion  of  its  allotment  not  distrib- 
uted to  eligible  recipients;  and 

"(vil)  the  procedures  the  State  will  adopt 
to  ensure  compliance  with  section  209. 

"(c>  Each  State  application  after  the  first 
must  contain  information  on  the  State  and 
local  projects  carried  out  under  the  preced- 
ing State  application,  including  data  on  the 
number  and  characteristics  of  persons  who 
participated,  and  an  assessment  of  the 
degree  to  which  those  projects  accom- 
pUamed  the  goals  described  in  that  State  ap- 
plication. 


"STATS  AHS  UXKL  PROJaCTS 

"Sgc.  208.  (a)  An  eligible  recipient  shall 
submit  an  application  to  the  State  educa- 
tional agency  to  carry  out  a  local  project 
under  this  section. 

"(b)  The  State  educational  agency  shall 
use  ttiat  portion  of  its  allotment  that  is  not 
distributed  to  eligible  recipients  or  used  for 
State  administration  for  State  projects 
under  this  section. 

"(c)  Funds  under  this  section  shall  be  used 
to- 

"(1)  support  Inservice  education  for  teach- 
ers in  order  to  enhance  their  mastery  of  the 
subjects  they  teach  as  well  as  their  teaching 
sfcJlls,  including  those  skills  needed  to  main- 
tain an  orderly  classroom  environment  con- 
ducive to  learning: 

"(3)  support  inservice  education  for  school 
administrators  in  order  to  enhance  their  ca- 
pacity for  leadership,  including  those  skills 
needed  to  maintain  an  orderly  school  envi- 
roniaent  conducive  to  learning; 

"(3)  retrain  teachers  who  wish  to  teach 
different  subjects: 

"(4)  support  programs,  including  scholar- 
ships and  internships,  for  qualified  persons 
in  business  and  the  professions,  including 
retired  military  personnel,  who  wish  to 
become  teachers  or  school  administrators 
but  lack  coursework  in  education: 

"(5)  improve  the  preservice  education  of 
teachers  and  school  administrators,  particu- 
larly by  assisting  prospective  teachers  to 
master  the  subjects  they  will  teach: 

"(6)  improve  teacher  education  programs 
in  order  to  attract  the  most  academically  ca- 
pable secondary  and  postsecondary  students 
to  careers  as  teachers  or  school  administra- 
tors; 

"(T)  recognize  practicing  teachers  and 
school  administrators  for  their  excellent 
perfbrmance  by  awarding  fellowships  for 
further  study  or  supporting  opportunities 
for  such  persons  to  write  or  conduct  re- 
seaich  in  their  respective  fields: 

"(t)  develop  programs  for  the  exchange  of 
professional  personnel  between  education 
and  other  fields;  or 

"(J)  support  other  activities  that  are  con- 
sistent with  the  purposes  of  this  title. 

"(dKl)  A  State  or  eligible  recipient  may 
not  use  funds  under  this  section  to  support 
activities  imder  subsection  (b)(5)  or  (b)(6) 
unless  the  State  educational  agency  deter- 
mines that  the  State's  need  for  activities 
under  subsections  (b)(1)  through  (b)(4)  has 
been  met  with  less  than  the  State's  full  al- 
lotment. 

"(2)  In  making  awards  to  eligible  recipi- 
ents, the  State  educational  agency  shall  give 
priority  to  improving  teaching  in  English, 
mathematics,  the  natural  and  physical  sci- 
ences, the  social  sciences,  the  humanities 
(in(Sludlng  foreign  languages),  and  other 
academic  subjects. 

"(3)  A  State  educational  agency  may  re- 
quire an  individual  who  receives  training  as 
part  of  a  State  or  local  project  to  remain  a 
teacher  or  school  administrator  for  a  rea- 
sonable period  of  time,  or  to  repay  the  cost 
of  that  training. 

"(e)  Local  projects  under  this  section 
shsOl,  to  the  extent  feasible,  be  developed 
cooperatively  with,  and  Involve  the  com- 
bliKd  efforts  of,  local  educational  agencies, 
private  schools.  Institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion, cultural  institutions,  professional  asso- 
ciations, private  industry,  and  other  inter- 
ested public  and  private  agencies,  organiza- 
tions, or  institutions. 


"PAancniftTioM  or  ntivATs  school  TxacHns 

Alts  ADimnSTaATOKS 

"Sbc.  2t9.  (a)  To  the  extent  consistent 
with  the  number  of  children  who  are  en- 
rolled in  oarticipating  private  nonprofit  ele- 
mentary gnd  secondary  schools  in  the  area 
to  be  served  by  a  local  project,  an  eligible  re- 
cipient stmll  ensiu-e  equitable  participation 
in  the  purposes  and  benefits  of  local 
projects  Under  this  title  for  teachers  and 
school  adtilnistrators  in  such  schools. 

"(b)  To  the  extent  consistent  with  the 
number  of  children  who  are  enrolled  in  par- 
ticipating private  nonprofit  elementary  and 
secondary  schools  in  the  State,  the  State 
educational  agency  shall  ensure  equitable 
participation  in  the  purposes  and  benefits  of 
State  projects  under  this  title  for  teachers 
and  school  administrators  In  such  schools. 

"(c)  To  latisfy  the  requirements  of  subsec- 
tion (a)  or  subsection  (b),  an  eligible  recipi- 
ent or  a  State  educational  agency  shall— 

"(1)  consult  with  appropriate  private  non- 
profit school  representatives  during  the 
design  and  development  of  the  project  to  de- 
termine which  schools  desire  to  participate 
in  the  project  and  what  the  needs  of  the 
teachers  gnd  school  administrators  in  those 
participattng  schools  are,  and 

"(2)  then  provide,  as  appropriate,  benefits 
authorized  by  this  title  for  teachers  and 
school  administrators  in  such  schools. 

"(d)  No  funds  under  this  title  may  be 
used— 

"(1)  for  any  religious  worship,  proselytiza- 
tion,  or  activity  of  a  school  or  department  of 
divinity. 

"(2)  to  provide  or  improve  any  program  of 
religious  bistructlon.  or 

"(3)  to  provide  benefits  to  teachers  or 
school  administrators  in  a  private  school 
which  is  denied  a  tax-exempt  status  under 
section  SOKcKS)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1B54. 

"HATIORAL  PROGRAMS 

"Sxc.  210.  (a)  From  the  amoimt  reserved 
under  section  205(a).  the  Secretary  may 
carry  out  research,  development,  evaluation, 
demonstration,  dissemination,  and  data  col- 
lection activities  which  are  of  national  sig- 
nificance and  are  consistent  with  the  pur- 
poses of  this  title.  The  Secretary  may  carry 
out  such  activities  directly  or  through 
grants,  cooperative  agreements,  or  con- 
tracts. 

"(b)  Activities  which  the  Secretary  may 
carry  out  under  this  section  include— 

"(1)  developing  centers  and  summer  insti- 
tutes for  teachers  and  school  administrators 
to  enhance  their  knowledge  and  skills: 

"(2)  awarding  scholarships  or  fellowships 
to  pay  the  expenses  of  teachers  and  school 
administrators  attending  an  institution  of 
higher  education  for  additional  education  in 
their  insfructional  areas  or  related  fields: 

"(3)  developing  exchange  programs  in 
which  outstanding  teachers  or  school  ad- 
ministrators from  one  school  district  or 
State  are  temporarily  assigned  to  another 
school  district  or  State  to  act  as  consultants 
or  mentors: 

"(4)  developing  model  programs  for  the 
exchange  of  personnel  between  education 
and  private  Industry; 

"(5)  Qkaklng  awards  to  institutions  of 
higher  education,  professional  associations, 
and  prifate  Industry  for  the  development 
and  testing  of  teacher  education  programs: 

"(6)  recognizing  practicing  teachers  and 
school  administrators  for  their  excellent 
performance  by  supporting  opportunities 
for  such  persons  for  further  study  or  to 
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write  or  conduct  research  in  their  respective  the  States,  D.C..  and  I»uerto  Rico  on  the  ership  in  Education  Administration  Devel- 

flelds;  basis  of  population  aged  5-17.  opment  (LEAD),  and  Christa  McAullffe  Tal- 

"(7)  awarding  Presidential  teacher  intern-  States  would  be  required  to  pass  through  ented  Teacher  Fellowships.  Passage  of  the 

ships  to  persons  In  other  professions  and  at  least  90  percent  of  their  funds  to  eligible  more  comprehensive  Teacher  Training  and 

recent  college  graduates  with  excellent  aca-  recipients  (local  educational  agencies,  col-  Improvement  Act  would  make  these  narrow 

demic  records  who  wish  to  become  teachers,  leges  and  universities,  etc.).  Up  to  5  percent  categorical  authorities  redimdant  and  un- 

but  lack  coursework  in  education:  could  be  used  for  State  administration.  Any  necessary. 

"(8)  making  awards  to  teachers  for  indl-  remaining  funds  retained  at  the  State  level  ruHDinc  levkls 

vidual  research  projecte  that  would  enhance  would  be  used  for  State-initiated  projects.  ~      ^     .^  ■    .           ^  .                               _ 

their  mastery  of  the  subjects  they  teach:  euoibli  Atrnvrngs  Teacher  Trainxng  and  Improvement  Act  <FY 

"(9)  ooUecting  aiid  disseminating  Infoma-  ^t  the  SUte  and  local  levels,  funds  would  "**  '"^'  provcal) 

tlon  about  exemplary  Inservice  teacher  edu-  ^te  used  for  MiBton 

cation  progroms.  teacher  shortages  and  sur-  mservlce'  education  for  teachers  and  ad-     E^t^fJfSlr;;"" *?* 

pluses,  and  the  qualifications  of  teachers  in  mlnlstrators                                                             National  Programs 16 

elementary  and  secondary  education:  Retraining  of  teachers  who  wish  to  move  t....,                                                  ~ 

"(10)  supporting  research  on  teaching  and  into  new  subject  areas.                                                   ioiai vo% 

on  improving  preservice  and  inservice  educa-  programs  to  bring  qualified  persons  from     _„         ;"■".■ ri" IT 

tlon  for  teachers  and  school  administrators:  other  professions  into  teaching  or  school  ad-  *-^^sta  McAulippe  Tkacher  Traihihc  ahs 

"(H)  developing  model  programs  for  pre-  ministration  ucprovement        Act— Sbctioii-by-Sktiow 

service  and  inservice  training  designed  to  u  state  needs  in  these  areas  have  been  Ahalysis 

provide  teachers  with  sitllls  needed  to  main-  met,  funds  could  then  l>e  used  to  Improve  The  bill,  the  Education  for  Economic  Se- 

tain  an  orderly  classroom  environment  con-  preservice  teacher  education  programs  so  as  curity  Amendments  of  1987,  would  ctxnpre- 

ducive  to  learning:  and  to  improve  the  subject  matter  competence  hensively  amend  the  existing  Title  II  of  the 

"(12)  supporting  other  activities  that  are  of  prospective  teachers  and  to  attract  the  Education  for  Economic  Security  Act,  P.L. 

consistent  with  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  most  academically  capable  high  school  and  98-377,    reauthorized    through   fiscal    year 

"(c)   The   Secretary   may.   in   accordance  coUege  students  into  careers  as  teachers  or  1988  by  P.L.  99-159.  The  basic  purpose  of 

with  regulations,  require  an  Individual  who  school  administrators.  the  bill  is  to  strengthen  the  economic  secu- 

receives    training    under    this    section    to  Other  authorized  activities  were  Included:  rlty  of  the  United  States  by  improving  the 

remain  a  teacher  or  school  administrator  Recognition  of  outstanding  teachers  and  quality  of  instruction  In  our  Nation's  ele- 

for  a  reasonable  period  of  time,  or  to  repay  administrators  through  the  award  of  fellow-  mentajy    and    secondary    classrooms.    As 

the  cost  of  that  training.  ships  for  further  study,  research,  and  writ-  amended.  Title  II  of  the  Education  for  Eco- 

"USE  OF  iTJNDS  i"«.  nomlc  Security  Act,  known  as  the  Teacher 

"<?Er    91 1    <a»  Vorionii  fiinrtc  martp  avail  Programs  for  exchange  of  personnel  be-  Training  and  Improvement  Act,  would  make 

able  to  a  Stal«  or  Ick^  edSi^  aeencv  ^*^"  education  and  private  industry.  funds  available  to  the  States  to  Improve  the 

S^der  tl?ls  tit^  slU^  St  sSp^ement  P^^r^^^  ^^''^^  ^  ^^«"  ^  P-j^Jf  ^  "^  ^-  effectiveness  of  pubUc  and  private  nonprofit 

and.  to  the  extent  practicable,  increase  the  '''iS::!.^?f*}^5'f:,?^^^i*=f:f^l?Jf;,    „  ^  elementary  and  secondary  education  under 

.^^.,r,»  ^t  n««  th^^^j  t,,^^..  *>,.♦  ..,^,,1,)  i„  Projects  that  utilize  the  combined  efforts  a   broad   and    flexible    grant,   rather   than 

t^e^nce  o?  sTh  ^e^  f SSI  l^  m^d^  °^  """^^  '"^  °"«  educational  or  nonprofit  through  a  series  of  nM^  ^tegorical  au- 

ivLSX  the  pui^fof  m^^^^^  ^"^"""'^  «°"1«*  '^  "^  encouraged.  thorities.  The  Act  would  be  a  major  im- 

in  no  case  to  supplant  such  non-Federal  participation  or  private  school  tkachkrs  provement  over  the  existing  Science  and 

funds.  SUte  and  eligible  recipients  would  be  re-  J***^^  Program  under  the  current  Title  n. 

"(b)  No  Federal  funds  under  this  title  may  quired  to  assure  equiUble  participation  of  because  it  would  broaden  the  authority  to 

be  used  to  benefit  teachers  or  school  admin-  private  school  teachers  and  administrators  ^"je  t«»chers  in  all  acadanic  disciplines 

Utrators  in  private,  for-profit  schools.".  in  programs  carried  out  under  the  Act.  *"?  "o*"?  elimtoate  many  burdeiMome  re- 

No  funds  could  be  provided  for  religious  Quu-ements    and    funding    set-asides    that 

''*'**"  worship  or  proselytization,  to  improve  a  pro-  hamper  current  program  operaUons.  The 

Sec.  3.  The  following  are  repealed—  gram  of  religious  instruction,  or  to  a  private  ^^^-   which   would   take   effect   October   1. 

(1)  section  1525  of  the  Education  Amend-  school  that  practices  racially  discriminatory  1987,  would  also  repeal  unneeded  and  dupU- 
ments  of  1978:  and  policies.  cative  program  authority  under  section  1525 

(2)  title  V,  part  C,  subpart  2  of  the  Higher  »i*Tini«»i  panrniwE  °^  '**e  Education  Amendments  of  1978  (Ter- 
Educatlon  Act  of  1965.  as  amended:  and  .     ^          flAiiowAi,  rKooRAMb  ritorial  Teacher  Training  program):  TlUe  V, 

(3)  title  V.  part  D,  subpart  2  of  the  Higher  ^^  ^"^  national  level,  funds  would  be  used  part  C.  subpart  2  of  the  Higher  Education 
Education  Act  of  1965.  as  amended.  **  support  nationaUy  significant  projects  of  Act  of  1965,  as  amended,  ("HEA")  (Leader- 

rma-TTVT  nA-nr  research,  development,  demonstration,  data  ship  in  Educational  Administration  Devel- 

o        „    ^w    ^^.          ?»w.     A.     u„  collection    and  dissemmation.  Such  activi-  opment  program):  and  Title  V.  part  D,  sub- 

.?**•„*•  7?i!*'',r?'^'?!Jt,°^  ^^'^  ^''^  ^^*^^  ties  could  include:            ,      ,     ^      ,             ^  part  2  of  the  HEA  (ChrisU  McAullffe  Ftel- 

take  effect  October  1, 1987.  Centers  and  summer  institutes  for  teach-  lowshlp  program) 

ers   and   administrators   to   enhance    their  The    major    provisions    of    the    Teacher 

The  Teachbh  Trawihg  AND  iMPROvEinwT  knowledge  and  skills.  Training  and  Improvement  Act  ("Act")  are 

Act  Exchange  Programs  hi  which  outstanding  explained  Ui  the  foUowlng  section-by-secUon 

PROGRAM  PURPOSE  tcachcrs  or  administrators  from  one  school  analysis 

district  are  temporarily  assigned  to  another  a^^^nT^  ono  <:<./^ir>n  tnt  /»f  »h«  a^  ^^.,\m 

To  provide  opportunities  for  Inservice  edu-  district                »~        ^        ••  Section  202.  Section  202  of  the  Act  would 

cation   of   teachers   and   administrators   in  CoUection  and  dissemination  of  informa-  f^*thp  l-^n^!^  ^*h1v^  Jif.r^JTJJf^nl?; 

order  to  Improve  their  subject  matter  com-  tlon    about    exemplary    teacher    education  Sfnro^n^  thrpff^t^Pn^>^  n^n^^h^^^ 

petence  and  professional  skills.  programs,  teacher  shortages  and  surpluses,  ^^I?I^„i^^fft  l^^^n^^  ^l/^Lt^ 

To   provide   recognition   for   outstanding  and  the  qualifications  of  teachers  in  elemen-  ^^y^HonTThl  nnu^^t^  -^^^ 

teachers  and  administrators,  to  give  them  tary  and  secondary  education.  ^.  wl.      ^  ^                 1^^'  7°  ^"' 

opportunities  for  further  education,  and  to  Demonstration  training  programs  in  the  fi^Hi^„^i^c*')!f'?^J;!l!  t^  *?}'^    t"' 

encourage  them  to  sUy  in  the  profession.  skills  needed  to  maintain  an  orderiy  class-  t^^'J^J'™^!*^  °^,  '^iyl^,!?.'!**".'"*  ^.^ 

To  attract  qualified  persons  from  other  room  environment.  teachers  and  school  administrators  in  ele- 

fields  into  teaching  uu«ixuc"t.  mentary  and  secondary  schools,  recognizing 

To  provide  opportunities  for  training  of  ^^    ^     AMTEcmrar  programs  outstanding  teachers  and  school  administra- 

teachers  in  the  skills  needed  to  maintain  an  ^^^^e  Teacher  Training  and  Improvement  tors  and  encouraging  them  to  remain  in 

orderiy  classroom  environment  conducive  to  ^f,*  *«  proposed  as  an  amendrnent  to  the  ex-  their   profession,   attracting  qualified  per- 

learning  isting  Science  and  Mathematics  Education  sons  in  other  professions,  including  retired 

To  improve  the  preservice  education  of  Program  (Title  II  of  the  Education  for  Eco-  military  personnel    to  careers  as  teachers 

teachers  and  school  admhilstrators.  P^"^^  ^"^E  ^'="-  VtlV  ^^  .!'.°" '^  and  school  administrators,  as  weU  as  im- 

broaden  the  Science  and  Math  authority  to  proving  the  preservice  education  of  teachers 

ALLOCATION  op  puwds  serve  teachers  in  all  academic  disciplines  and  school  administrators. 

Up  to  20  percent  could  be  retained  for  Na-  and  would  not  carry  over  the  many  admlnis-  Section  203.  Section  203  of  the  Act  would 

tional  Programs.  trative  requirements  and  funding  set-asides  authorize  the  appropriation  of  $80  million 

Of  the  remainder,  one-half  percent  would  that  hamper  current  program  operations.  for  fiscal  year  1988  and  such  sums  as  may  be 

go  to  the  BIA  Indian  schools,  one-half  per-  The  bill  would  also  repeal  three  other  pro-  necessary  for  each  of  the  four  succeeding 

cent  to  the  Territories,  and  99  percent  to  grams:  Territorial  Teacher  Training.  Lead-  fiscal  years  to  carry  out  the  Act. 
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Saetten  904.  Section  304  of  the  Act  would 
define  a  nmnber  of  tenns  uaed  in  the  Act. 
Hie  tenn  "eUtfbte  recipient"  would  be  de- 
fined u  a  local  educational  acency,  institu- 
tkaa  at  bltfier  education,  cultural  InsUtu- 
tkm.  laofc— kwial  aaaodatlon.  or  other 
pubUc  or  private  agency,  organization,  or  In- 
■UtuUon  capable  of  carrying  out  a  local 
projMt  under  this  title.  In  addition,  the 
term  "preaervice  education"  would  be  de- 
fined aa  the  education  or  preparation  of  a 
penon  who  haa  not  received  a  bachelor's 
degree  to  become  a  teacher  or  school  admin- 
istrator. 

SecticKi  205.  Section  305  of  the  Act  would 
preaerfbe  how  funds  appropriated  under  the 
Act  would  be  allotted.  First,  the  Secretary 
would  be  authorised  to  reserve  up  to  20  per- 
cent of  the  amount  appropriated  for  each 
fiscal  year  for  national  programs.  From  the 
remainder,  the  Secretary  would  be  required 
to  reserve  one-half  of  one  percent  for  pro- 
grams in  Ouam.  American  Samoa,  the 
Virgin  TaiMiAt  the  Commonwealth  of  the 
Northern  Mariana  Islands,  and  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  and  a  like 
amount  for  programs  to  benefit  children  In 
elementary  and  secondary  schools  serving 
Indian  children  which  are  supported  by  the 
Depaitment  of  the  Interior.  Finally,  the 
Secretary  would  be  required  to  allot  to  each 
State  an  amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio 
to  the  remainder  of  the  funds  as  the 
number  of  childrm  aged  five  to  seventeen, 
inclusive,  in  a  State  bears  to  the  number  of 
such  children  in  all  the  States.  Under  cer- 
tain circumstances,  section  205  of  the  Act 
would  also  authorize  the  Secretary  to  make 
appropriate  mllotments  of  funds  among 
the  States. 

Section  306.  Section  306  of  the  Act  would 
require  the  Secretary  to  allot  the  funds  re- 
served under  section  205  to  benefit  children 
in  elementary  and  secondary  schools  serving 
Indian  children  which  are  supported  by  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  to  that  Depart- 
ment Activities  that  could  be  supported 
with  such  funds  would  include  inservice 
education  for  teachers  and  administrators 
in  such  schools,  as  well  as  scholarships  for 
additional  training  and  cooperative  ex- 
change programs  with  public  and  private 
employers.  The  Secretu?  of  the  Interior 
would  be  required  to  consult  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  Education  regarding  the  administra- 
tion  of  funds  under  section  306  and  to  pro- 
vide whatever  information  the  Secretary 
reasonably  requires. 

Section  207.  Section  207  of  the  Act  de- 
scribes the  three-year  State  application  a 
State  would  be  required  to  submit  to  the 
Secretary  in  order  to  participate  in  this  pro- 
gram. Amnng  other  things,  the  State  would 
be  required  to  assure  the  Secretary  that  the 
State  educational  agency  will  be  responsible 
for  the  administration  of  the  State's  pro- 
gram: that  at  least  00  percent  of  the  State's 
allotment  wiU  be  distributed  on  a  competi- 
tive basis  to  eligible  recipients  to  carry  out 
local  t>roJects,  and  that  no  more  than  5  per- 
cent of  its  sllotment  will  be  retained  for 
State  administration,  thereby  leaving  be- 
tween 6  and  10  percent  of  the  State's  allot- 
ment available  for  State  projects:  and  that 
no  funds  may  be  used  to  improve  the  preser- 
vice  education  of  teachers  and  school  ad- 
ministrators or  to  improve  teacher  educa- 
tion programs  unless  the  State,  with  less 
than  its  full  allotment,  has  met  its  needs  to 
provide  teachers  and  school  administrators 
with  Inserrioe  education  or  retraining,  or  to 
attract  persons  in  other  professions,  includ- 
ing retired  military  personnel,  to  become 
teachers  or  school  administrators.  The  State 


would  also  be  required  to  include  in  its  State 
plan  a  description  of  its  priorities  and  goals 
and  how  they  relate  to  the  State's  needs  for 
improved  education  of  teachers  and  schools 
administrators  at  the  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary level;  how  the  State  has  taken  into 
account  the  needs  of  public  and  private  non- 
profit elementary  and  secondary  schools 
which  desire  to  have  their  staffs  participate 
in  the  program:  how  the  State  will  ensure 
the  participation  of  a  variety  of  eligible  re- 
cipients and  the  criteria  the  State  will  use 
to  select  local  projects;  how  a  broad  variety 
of  public  and  private  educational,  cultural, 
proflessional,  and  other  interested  agencies, 
organizations,  and  institutions  have  been  in- 
volved in  the  development  of  the  State's  pri- 
orities and  goals;  and  any  State  projects  the 
State  will  carry  out.  Each  State  application 
after  the  first  would  contain  information  on 
the  State  and  local  projects  carried  out 
under  the  preceding  application,  including 
data  on  the  number  and  characteristics  of 
the  participants  and  an  assessment  of  the 
extent  to  which  those  projects  accomplished 
their  goals. 

Section  208.  Section  208  of  the  Act  would 
require  eligible  recipients  to  submit  an  ap- 
plication to  the  State  educational  agency  to 
carry  out  a  local  project.  Section  208  would 
also  authorize  the  State  to  support,  at 
either  the  State  or  local  level,  activities 
which  include  the  following:  inservice  edu- 
cation for  teachers  and  school  administra- 
tors; retraining  teachers  who  wish  to  teach 
different  subjects;  scholarships  and  intern- 
ships for  qualified  persons  in  other  profes- 
sions, including  retired  military  personnel, 
who  wish  to  become  teachers  or  school  ad- 
ministrators but  lack  coursework  in  educa- 
tion; recognizing  practicing  teachers  and 
school  administrators  for  excellent  perform- 
ance by  supporting  opportunities  for  fur- 
ther study,  research,  and  writing  in  their  re- 
spective fields;  professional  exchange  pro- 
grams; improving  preservlce  education  of 
teachers  and  school  administrators;  and  im- 
proving teacher  education  programs  In 
order  to  attract  the  most  academically  capa- 
ble students  to  careers  as  teachers  or  school 
administrators.  A  State  could  not  use  funds 
under  the  Act  to  support  either  of  the  last 
two  activities  unless  it  determined  that  it 
had  met  its  needs  for  the  first  three  activi- 
ties with  less  than  the  State's  full  allot- 
ment. In  making  awards  for  local  projects 
the  State  would  be  required  to  give  priority 
to  Improving  teaching  in  English,  mathe- 
matics, the  natural  and  physical  sciences, 
the  social  sciences,  the  humanities  (includ- 
ing foreign  languages),  and  other  academic 
subjects.  States  would  be  authorized  to  re- 
quire program  participants  to  remain  either 
teachers  or  school  administrators  for  a  rea- 
sonable period  of  time,  or  to  repay  the  cost 
of  their  training.  Finally,  local  projects 
would,  to  the  extent  feasible,  be  developed 
cooperatively  with,  and  involve  the  com- 
bined efforts  of,  a  wide  vtu-iety  of  public  and 
private  educational,  cultural,  professional, 
and  other  Interested  agencies,  organizations, 
or  institutions. 

Section  209.  Section  209  of  the  Act  would 
require  eligible  recipients  and  State  educa- 
tional agencies  to  ensure  equitable  partici- 
pation in  the  purposes  and  benefits  of  their 
respective  projects  for  teachers  and  school 
Eulmlnistrators  in  participating  private  non- 
profit elementary  and  secondary  schools, 
consistent  with  the  enrollments  in  such 
schools.  Eligible  recipients  and  State  educa- 
tion agencies  would  be  required  to  consult 
with  appropriate  nonprofit  school  repre- 
sentatives during  the  design  and  develop- 


ment of  projects  under  the  Act  to  determine 
which  scfeools  desire  to  participate  and  the 
needs  of  their  teachers  and  school  adminis- 
trators. Funds  under  the  Act  could  not  be 
used  for  religious  worship,  to  provide  or  im- 
prove any  program  of  religious  instruction, 
or  to  provide  benefits  to  teachers  or  school 
admlnistmtors  in  a  private  school  which  is 
denied  a  tax-exempt  status  under  section 
501(c)(3)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code. 

Section  210.  Section  210  of  the  Act  would 
authorize  the  Secretary  to  use  funds  re- 
served under  section  205  to  carry  out  re- 
search, development,  evaluation,  demonstra- 
tion, dissemination,  and  data  collection  ac- 
tivities which  are  of  national  significance 
and  are  oonsistent  with  the  purposes  of  the 
Act.  The  Secretary  would  be  authorized  to 
carry  out  these  activities  directly,  or 
through  grants,  cooperative  agreements,  or 
contracts.  Among  the  activities  that  would 
be  specifically  authorized  are:  developing 
centers  and  summer  institutes  for  teachers 
and  school  administrators  to  enhance  their 
skills;  awarding  scholarships  and  fellow- 
ships for  additional  study  in  the  recipients' 
respective  fields;  developing  personnel  ex- 
change programs  between  school  districts 
and  between  education  and  private  industry: 
developing  and  testing  teacher  education 
programs:  awarding  Presidential  teacher  in- 
ternships to  persons  in  other  professions 
and  recent  college  graduates  with  excellent 
academic  records  who  wish  to  become  teach- 
ers; collecting  and  disseminating  informa- 
tion about  teacher  education  programs,  the 
supply  of  teachers,  and  their  qualifications: 
supporting  research  on  teaching  and  im- 
proving preservlce  and  inservice  education 
for  teachers  and  school  administrators;  and 
developing  model  programs  designed  to  pro- 
vide teachers  with  the  skills  needed  to  main- 
tain classroom  discipline.  The  Secretary 
would  be  authorized  to  issue  regulations  re- 
quiring program  participants  to  remain 
either  te|M;hers  or  school  administrators  for 
a  reasontble  period  of  time,  or  to  repay  the 
cost  of  their  training. 

Section  211.  Section  211  of  the  Act  would 
require  that  State  and  local  educational 
agencies  use  funds  under  the  Act  to  supple- 
ment and,  to  the  extent  practicable,  in- 
crease the  amount  of  non-Federal  funds 
that  would  in  the  absence  of  Federal  funds 
be  made  available  for  the  purposes  of  the 
Act,  and  not  to  supplant  such  non-Federal 
funds.  Section  211  would  also  clarify  that  no 
funds  unler  the  Act  could  be  used  to  benefit 
teachers  or  school  administrators  in  private, 
for-profit  schools. 

TEACHER  skuxs  erhamcexent  act 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
no  doubt  that  America  is  embarked  on 
the  most  critical  educational  reform 
movement  undertaken  in  this  country 
since  the  late  1950's  efforts  sparked  by 
the  Sputnik  laimching. 

I  was  a  Member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  at  that  time. 

The  movement  that  I  am  talking 
about  takes  many  forms  raising  grad- 
uation requirements,  lengthening  the 
school  term,  changing  curricula,  rais- 
ing teacher  certification  requirements, 
and  the  like. 

The  impetus  for  these  changes  has 
come  from  educators,  parents,  indus- 
try leaders,  government  officials  at  tdl 
levels  and,  of  course,  from  the  many 
important  reports  on  education  issued 
in  recent  years. 


These  reports  and  studies  have  made 
vital  contributions  to  our  national 
debate  on  educational  exceUence  and 
have  helped  to  point  the  way  for  edu- 
cation reform. 

Mr.  President,  I  Ijelieve,  and  I  know 
many  of  my  colleagues  share  this 
belief,  that  the  Federal  Government 
has  not  provided  the  leadership  it 
should  in  helping  to  achieve  these 
critically  needed  reforms. 

Congress  has  been  engaged  in  a  rear 
guard  action  for  6  years  against  an  ad- 
ministration policy  bent  on  severely 
curtailing  Federal  education  programs 
and  their  funding. 

Congress  has  done  a  credible  job  of 
holding  our  finger  to  the  dike  against 
those  that  would  drain  dry  our  Feder- 
al education  programs. 

But  this  holding  action  has  meant 
that  too  little  attention  has  been  given 
to  the  development  of  initiatives 
which  would  help  effect  the  needed  re- 
forms. 

Mr.  President,  the  Nation  cannot 
afford,  and  our  children  cannot  afford, 
to  spend  2  more  years  on  this  course. 

I  hope  the  100th  Congress  can  chart 
a  new  course  toward  this  goal. 

Existing  programs  will  be  closely  ex- 
amined for  ways  that  contribute  to  the 
pursuit  of  educational  excellence.  Me- 
diixirity  is  simply  not  good  enough. 
And  we  will  earnestly  look  for  appro- 
priate Federal  initiatives  that  vdll 
make  meaningful  contributions,  in 
concert  with  States  and  local  educa- 
tion agencies,  in  this  effort. 

Mr.  President,  late  last  spring  an  im- 
portant voice  was  added  to  the  nation- 
al debate  on  the  quality  of  education 
in  the  Nation's  schools  when  the  Car- 
negie Report,  entitled  "A  Nation  pre- 
pared, was  issued.  It  focused  attention 
on  what  it  termed  the  "two  essential 
truths"  in  American's  pursuit  of  in- 
creasing educational  excellence.  First, 
it  noted  that  success  depends  on 
achieving  far  more  demanding  educa- 
tional standards  than  have  ever  been 
attempted  before.  And  second,  and 
more  important,  it  stated  that  the  key 
to  that  success  lies  in  a  teaching  pro- 
fession equal  to  the  task— "a  profes- 
sion of  well-educated  teachers  pre- 
pared to  asstune  new  powers  and  re- 
sponsibilities to  redesign  schools  for 
the  futiu-e."  The  report  underscored 
this  second  point  by  adding  that 
"without  a  profession  possessed  of 
high  slulls,  capabilities,  and  aspira- 
tions, any  reforms  wiU  be  short  lived." 

Today,  with  the  support  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Simon],  I  am  introducing  a  proposal 
geared  to  this  essential  truth— the 
need  to  assure  the  highest  possible  cal- 
iber of  teachers  in  our  Nation's 
schools. 

The  Carnegie  report  focuses  on  the 
important  policies  which  must  be  im- 
plemented to  better  train  teachers  en- 
tering the  profession  and  to  attract 
new  persons  of  the  highest  caliber  to 


the  profession.  This  proposal,  the 
Teacher  Skills  Enhancement  Act,  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Snton  and  myself,  fo- 
cuses on  the  professional  development 
needs  of  our  Nation's  existing  teacher 
corps. 

The  latest  national  survey  of  educa- 
tors indicates  that  perhaps  as  much  as 
70  percent  of  the  current  teacher 
corps  has  been  teaching  for  at  least  10 
years.  This  probably  means  that  over 
half  our  Nation's  teachers  are  years 
away  from  their  professional  training. 
Yet  in  those  years,  there  have  been 
many  developments  in  the  art  and  sci- 
ence of  teaching.  Likewise,  there  have 
been  rapid  developments  in  many 
fields  of  study,  especially  math  and 
science.  And  there  have  been  changes 
in  the  student  population— our  stu- 
dents today  bring  problems  into  the 
classroom  that  were  not  common  a  few 
years  ago — the  problems  of  drug  abuse 
and  teenage  pregnancy,  to  cite  two  ex- 
amples. 

Clearly,  the  professional  develop- 
ment needs  of  teachers  currently  in 
our  schools  must  be  addressed  quickly 
and  comprehensively,  if  students  are 
to  receive  the  best  education  possible. 

At  the  heart  of  my  proposal  is  a 
demonstration  grant  program  to  en- 
courage the  development  of  projects 
at  the  l<x»l  level  to  enhance  the  skills 
of  teachers  in  our  school  systems.  The 
program  is  unique  in  three  important 
ways.  First,  these  projects  will  be 
school  based.  This  means  that  the 
teachers  will  receive  the  training  in  a 
real  school  setting— a  concept  not 
unlike  teaching  hospitals. 

Second,  the  projects  virill  provide 
training  for  all  teachers,  principals, 
and  vice  principals  in  the  school 
system  for  those  grade  levels  included 
in  the  project.  This  concept  is  very  im- 
portant, for  it  means  that  every  teach- 
er will  have  access  to  training.  Some 
programs  select  only  the  best  teachers 
for  this  type  of  training.  Teachers  who 
are  not  selected  are  continually  left 
out  of  these  opportunities. 

Including  all  teachers  in  the  project 
also  eliminates  any  suggestion  that 
this  is  a  remedial  program  for  teach- 
ers. All  teachers  and  administrators  re- 
sponsible for  instructional  leadership 
will  be  included— not  just  the  best  and 
not  just  the  worst. 

Third,  the  projects  will  provide  the 
training  in  a  full-time  setting.  The 
teachers  will  be  relieved  of  their  regu- 
lar assignments  for  the  duration  of 
the  program,  and  substitute  teachers 
will  be  placed  in  those  classrooms. 

Rather  than  conduct  after  hours  or 
Saturday  seminars,  this  program  will 
allow  the  teachers  to  devote  their  full 
attention  to  enhancing  their  skills. 

The  bill  authorizes  $5  million  in 
fiscal  year  1988,  $20  million  in  fiscal 
year  1989,  and  $25  million  in  fiscal 
years  1990  through  1993  for  these 
demonstration  projects. 


It  is  my  hope  that  as  many  projects 
as  practical  can  be  funded  across  the 
coimtry,  in  urban  and  rural  districts. 

To  assure  a  commitment  to  the  pro- 
gram's goals,  the  bill  requires  State 
and  local  matching  funds,  with  the 
Federal  share  of  the  project  decreas- 
ing each  year  over  the  life  of  the 
project. 

The  Federal  share  is  80  percent  in 
the  first  years,  down  to  40  percent  in 
the  fifth  year  of  a  project. 

The  States  will  have  an  important 
role  coordinating  the  project  awards  in 
each  State,  but  the  projects  them- 
selves will  be  designed  at  the  local 
level  in  a  process  involving  teachers, 
school  administrators,  school  board 
members,  '  teachers'  unions — where 
they  exist  and  institutions  of  higher 
education  in  the  community. 

Mr.  President,  the  Teacher  Skills 
Enhancement  Act  that  I  am  introduc- 
ing, cosponsored  by  Mr.  Simon,  pre- 
sents a  unique  opportunity  for  the 
Federal  Government  to  address  a  criti- 
cal need  in  education.  It  draws  to  a 
large  degree  on  a  very  successful  pro- 
gram currently  being  run  in  the  Pitts- 
burgh, PA,  school  system.  It  is  my 
hope  that  through  this  act,  school  dis- 
tricts in  other  States  wiU  be  encour- 
aged to  address  their  professional  de- 
velopment needs  in  a  similarly  com- 
prehensive and  thorough  fashion. 

I  am  honored  that  Senator  Simon,  a 
respected  expert  in  the  field  of  educa- 
tion, is  cosponsoring  this  legislation 
with  me.  I  also  am  encouraged  by  the 
reception  the  proposal  has  received  in 
the  education  community.  The  Ameri- 
can Association  of  State  Colleges  and 
Universities,  the  National  Association 
of  State  Boards  of  Education,  the 
American  Federation  of  Teachers,  the 
National  Education  Association,  the 
Council  of  Chief  State  School  Offi- 
cers, and  the  National  School  Boards 
Association  have  endorsed  this  propos- 
al. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  take  a  close 
look  at  this  proposal.  I  hope  that 
many  will  cosponsor  this  bill. 

I  ask  that  the  full  text  of  the  bill  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  text 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recori),  as  follows: 

S.  507 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Represenlatives    of   the    United   States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

SHORT  TITLE 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Teacher  Skills  Enhancement  Act". 

TEACHER  SKILLS  ENHANCEMZNT  PROGRAM 
ATTTHORIZES 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Program  Authorization.— Part 
C  of  title  V  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of 
1965  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following  new  subpart: 
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PaOGKAM 

"PORPOBX 

"Sk.  5M.  It  li  the  purpose  of  this  subpart 
to  provide  FedenI  flnancial  assistance  for 
■chooMMued  teacher  dcills  enhancement 
model  pracrams  which  are  designed  to— 

"(1)  -nYimnr»  the  t,fachlng  skills  of  all  ele- 
mentary and  seoondary  school  teachers  and 
aehool  administrators  responsible  for  In- 
structional leadership  within  the  school 
system  of  the  local  educational  agency 
saved; 

"(2)  to  provide  such  teachers  and  adminis- 
trators with  new  developments  and  method- 
otogies; 

"(3)  to  upgrade  the  subject  matter  sidlls 
of  such  teachers  and  administrators  with 
special  ■»wph««u  on  the  new  developments 
and  subject  matter  b^ng  taught:  and 

"(4)  provide  such  teachers  and  administra- 
tois  with  counseling  and  guidance  methods 
to  deal  with  the  needs  of  elementary  and 
secondary  school  chQdren  in  the  system  of 
such  agency. 

"PaOGSAlI  AITTHOIUZED 

"Sk.  547.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
make  demonstration  grants  under  this  sub- 
part to  States  to  pay  the  Federal  share  of 
the  costs  of  school-baaed  skills  enhancement 
model  programs  designed  to  serve  all  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  school  teachers  and 
administrators  responsible  for  instructional 
leadership  in  a  local  educational  agency  on 
a  system-wide  bp  is. 

"DUnuBUnOH  OF  GBAMTS 

"Sac.  548.  In  twirtrig  grants  imder  this 
subpart  the  Secretary  shall  assure  that 
grants  are  distributed  among  States  on  the 
basis  of  population  and  geographic  charac- 
teristics of  the  States.  In  making  grants 
under  this  subpart  the  Secretary  shall  take 
into  consideration— 

"(1)  the  degree  to  which  the  application 
of  the  State  was  developed  through  consul- 
tation with— 

"(A)  elementary  and  secondary  school 
teachets, 

"(B)  teaidier  labor  organization  represent- 
atives, where  applicable, 

"(C)  elementary  and  secondary  school  ad- 
ministrators. 

"(D)  local  educational  agency  personnel. 

"(E)  faculty  from  institutions  of  higher 
education,  and 

"(F)  the  educational  regional  resource 
center,  where  appropriate,  serving  the 
State;  and 

"(2)  the  degree  to  which  the  proposal  for 
which  application  is  made  is  likely  to 
achieve  the  purpose  of  this  subpart. 

"STATS  nailS  AMD  LOCAL  AFFLICATIOR 

"Sac.  549.  (a)  State  Plahs.— (1)  Each 
State  desiring  to  receive  a  grant  under  this 
subpart  shall  submit  a  State  plan  to  the 
Secretary  at  such  Ume.  in  such  manner,  and 
containing  or  accompanied  by  such  informa- 
tion as  the  Secretary  may  reasonably  re- 
quire. In  the  development  of  such  plan,  the 
State  educational  agency  shall  consult  with 
the  personnel  described  in  paragraph  (1)  of 
sectonS48. 

"(2)  Each  State  plan  developed  for  the 
purpose  of  this  subpart  shall- 

"(A)  designate  the  State  educational 
agency  to  supervise  the  grants  made  under 
this  subpart; 

"(B)  describe  the  manner  in  which  local 
educational  agencies  will  be  notified  of  the 
availability  of  demonstration  grants  under 
this  subpart; 

"(C)  describe  the  manner  in  which  demon- 
stration grants  wHl  be  allocated  to  local  edu- 


cattonal  agencies  within  the  State  and  pro- 
vide assurances  that  such  allocation  will  be 
based  on  the  population  (both  urban  and 
rural)  and  geographic  characteristics  of  the 
State: 

"(D)  provide  assurances— 

••(i)  that  95  percent  of  such  grant  will  be 
distributed  among  the  local  educational 
agencies  in  the  State  in  accordance  with 
subparagraph  (B)  of  this  paragraph:  and 

"QD  that  not  more  than  2  percent  of  the 
grant  made  to  the  State  will  be  used  for  ad- 
ministrative expenses  and  not  more  than  3 
pereent  of  such  grant  will  be  used  lor  fur- 
nishing technical  assistance  to  local  educa- 
tional agencies:  coordination,  evaluation, 
leadership  training  and  dissemination  activi- 
ties; and 

"CE)  designate  a  coordinator  within  the 
State  educational  agency  having  responsibil- 
ities to  manage  and  supervise  the  program 
authorized  by  this  subpart  within  the  State. 

"(b)  Local  Appucations.— (1)  Each  local 
educational  agency  desiring  to  receive  a 
grant  under  this  subpart  shall  submit  to  the 
State  educational  agency  an  application,  at 
such  time,  in  such  manner,  and  containing 
or  accomcnnied  by  such  information  as  the 
State  educational  agency  may  require. 

"(2)  Each  such  application  shall— 

"(A)  contain  assurances  that  the  model 
sclwol  program  for  which  assistance  is 
sought  wUl  focus  on  particular  elementary 
or  secondary  school  level,  including  the  ele- 
mentary school  level,  a  Junior  high  school 
level,  or  a  secondary  school  level: 

"(B)  contain  assurances  that  in  developing 
the  model  school  program,  for  which  assist- 
anoe  is  sought  under  this  subpart,  the  local 
educational  agency  will  consult  with  the 
teachers,  admlnstrators,  personnel,  and  fac- 
ulty described  in  section  548(1); 

"(C)  provide  assurances  that  the  program 
win  provide  for  the  participation  of  aU  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  school  teachers  and 
administrators  responsible  for  Instructional 
leadership  within  the  school  system  of  the 
local  educational  agency  relevant  to  the 
focus  group  described  in  subparagraph  (A); 

"(D)  operate  a  full-time  skills  enhance- 
metit  model  program  for  which  such  teach- 
ers and  administrators  wUl  be  relieved  from 
their  normal  responsibilities  in  order  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  program  assisted  under  this 
subpart;  and 

"(E)  provide  assurances  that  substitute 
teachers,  or  other  appropriate  arrange- 
ments, wlU  l)e  made  to  assure  that  the  qual- 
ity of  classroom  instruction  in  the  school 
system  of  the  local  educational  agency  does 
not  suffer  while  the  model  program  assisted 
under  this  part  is  being  conducted. 

"(c)  Stat*  Approval  of  Applications.— No 
State  educational  agency  shall  disapprove 
an  application  of  the  local  educational 
agency  under  this  subpart  without  first  af- 
fording the  local  educational  agency  notice 
and  opportunity  for  a  hearing. 

"FEDERAL  SHARE 

"Sec.  550.  (a)  Federal  Share  Prescribed.— 
The  Federal  share  of  demonstration  grants 
for  teacher  skill  enhancement  model  pro- 
grams under  this  subpart  shall  be— 

"(1)  80  percent  for  the  first  year  for  which 
the  local  educational  agency  participates  in 
the  demonstration  grant  program; 

'(2)  80  percent  for  the  second  year  of  such 
participation; 

"(3)  70  percent  for  the  third  year  of  such 
participation; 

"(4)  50  percent  for  the  fourth  year  of  such 
participation;  and 

"(5)  40  percent  for  the  fifth  year  of  such 
participation. 


The  Pedtral  share  for  fimds  reserved  by  the 
State  shall  be  80  percent  for  each  fiscal 
year. 

"(b)  Kohfkderal  Share.— Each  State  or 
local  educational  agency  receiving  assist- 
ance under  this  subpart  shall  furnish  the 
nonfederal  share  of  the  costs  of  conducting 
the  model  program  authorized  by  this  sub- 
part from  State  or  local  resources.  Such 
nonfederal  share  may  be  in  cash  or  in  Idnd 
fairly  evaluated,  including  plant,  equipment, 
or  services,  except  that  school  facilities  ex- 
isting at  the  time  the  grant  is  made  may  not 
be  included.". 

(b)  authorization  of  Appropriations.— 
Section  $02(c)  of  the  Higher  Education  Act 
of  1965  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  tiie  following  new  paragraph: 

"(3)  Far  subpart  3  of  part  C.  there  are  au- 
thorized to  be  mipropriated  (5.000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  1988,  $20,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  yaar  1989,  and  (25,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  1990  and  for  each  3  succeeding 
fiscal  years.". 


By  Mr.  LEAHY  (for  himseU.  Mr. 
pRYOR,  Mr.  CocHSAX,  Mr.  Mel- 
CHER,  and  Mr.  Grassley): 
S.  b\%.  A  bill  to  promote  the  export 
of  U.S.  agricultural  commodities  and 
the  products  thereof,  and  for  other 
purpose;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture, Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 

agricultural  competitiveness  and  trade 
act 
•  Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  as  chairman  of  the  Senate  Agri- 
culture Committee  to  introduce  legis- 
lation to  make  American  agriculture 
more  competitive  in  the  world  econo- 
my. I  am  joined  In  this  effort,  by  Sena- 
tor Prtor.  chairman  of  the  Domestic 
and  International  Marketing  Subcom- 
mittee, Senator  Cochran,  the  ranking 
member  of  the  subcommittee,  and 
Senators  Meusier  and  Grasslxy. 

Mr.  president.  In  the  last  6  years. 
U.S.  agricultural  exports  declined  by 
more  oian  37  percent,  or  more  than 
$16  billion.  For  the  first  time  in  25 
years,  the  United  States  bought  more 
agricultural  products  than  it  sold 
during  3  months  this  summer. 

The  crisis  in  international  trade  has 
hit  home  on  American's  family  farms. 
Mr.  Pr^ident.  it  is  time  to  act. 

For  every  $1  billion  decline  in  agri- 
cultural exports  more  than  3.000  fami- 
lies lose  their  farms.  35.000  agricultur- 
al workers  are  put  out  of  work  and 
60.000  nonf arm  workers  lose  their 
jobs.  The  hemorrhaging  of  American 
agricultural  competitiveness  must  lie 
stopped  and  stopped  now. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing 
today  Is  a  stsirt  in  that  direction.  Vir- 
tually identical  language  has  been  in- 
cluded in  the  omnibus  trade  bill  intro- 
duced today  by  Senator  Bentseh,  the 
chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee. 
Mr.  President,  I  am  proud  to  be  an 
original  cosix>nsor  of  that  overall 
trade  legislation,  as  well. 

The  first  part  of  our  agricultural 
trade  initiative  provides  instructions 
to  the  administration  to  aggressively 
negotiate  the  end  of  barriers  to  Ameri- 


can agricultural  trade  in  the  upcoming 
roimd  of  talks  on  the  General  Agree- 
ment on  Tariffs  and  Trade.  Unfair 
trade  barriers  (x>st  American  farmers 
billions  of  dollars  in  lost  markets  last 
year— $1  billion  in  Japan  alone.  The 
cause:  the  GATT  rules  for  agriculture 
are  so  full  of  loopholes,  and  those 
loopholes  are  so  often  exploited,  that 
international  trade  law  no  longer  pro- 
tects the  rights  of  American  farmers, 
but  rather  sanctions  the  unscrupulous 
and  protectionist  t)ehavior  of  our  trad- 
ing partners  that  cost  American  agri- 
culture so  dearly. 

Our  legislation  directs  U.S.  negotia- 
tors to  clarify  the  agricultural  provi- 
sions of  the  GATT,  to  make  it  a  useful 
tool  for  resolving  disputes  and  produc- 
ing a  more  open  agricultural  trading 
system. 

Our  bill  also  states  that  it  is  the 
policy  of  the  United  States  to  reduce 
expensive  agricultural  support  pro- 
grams in  a  maimer  that  increases  ex- 
ports, restores  vitality  to  the  family 
farm,  and  is  consistent  with  efforts  to 
reduce  the  Federal  budget  deficit. 
Since  the  current  administration  took 
office,  spending  on  farm  programs  has 
increased  from  $9.8  to  $29.6  billion.  All 
of  us  agree  that  we  must  control  farm 
spending. 

But,  one  thiiig  is  clear,  the  United 
States  must  not  and  will  not  reduce 
farm  support  programs.  specLficaUy 
export  subsidies,  unilaterally.  Our  leg- 
islation makes  clear  that  our  trading 
partners,  who  are  also  concerned 
about  the  f\scaX  effects  of  expensive 
export  programs,  must  cooperate  with 
us  to  responsibly  reduce  excessive 
farm  spending.  If  our  trading  partners 
do  not  wish  to  cooperate,  then  the 
United  States  is  prepared  to  do  all 
that  is  necessary  to  win  back  its  mar- 
ketshare  in  agricultural  exports. 

Mr.  President,  our  trading  partners 
should  understand  one  thing:  The 
United  States  is  not  going  to  roll  over 
and  play  dead.  We  will  do  what  it 
takes— we  will  spend  what  it  costs— to 
reverse  the  decline  in  our  agricultural 
exports. 

The  legislation  also  contains  specific 
instructions  to  our  trade  negotiators 
to  seek  the  elimination  of  trade  bar- 
riers in  the  European  Community, 
Japan,  and  Korea. 

In  the  last  6  years,  our  agricultural 
exports  to  the  Eluropean  Community 
dropped  off  by  nearly  50  percent  or  $5 
billion,  largely  due  to  the  ingenious 
system  of  protectionism  created  by  the 
Europeans.  The  so-called  common  ag- 
ricultural policy  completely  isolates 
European  farmers  from  competition 
and  effectively  freezes  out  the  com- 
modities and  products  produced  by 
American  farmers.  Our  legislation 
calls  on  American  negotiators  to  seek 
the  reform  of  these  protectionist  Eu- 
ropean agricultural  policies. 

Our  legislation  also  directs  our  nego- 
tiators   to    seek    the    elimination    of 


unfair  barriers  to  agricultural  trade  in 
Japan.  The  Japanese  maintain  ex- 
tremely high  tariffs  and  numerous 
quotas  which  prevent  United  States 
agricultural  exports  from  reaching 
Japanese  (x>nsumers. 

The  Japanese  also  maintain  state 
food  monopolies  through  which  all  ag- 
ricultural imports  must  pass.  In  coUu- 
sion  with  big  agricultural  producers  in 
Japan,  the  state  food  monopolies  have 
frozen  out  certain  American  agricul- 
tural exports,  including  beef  and 
citrus.  The  food  monopolies  have  also 
been  known  to  arbitrarily  deny  import 
licenses  and  change  quotas  to  suit  the 
whims  of  Japanese  agricultural  inter- 
ests. These  unfair  trade  practices  must 
be  halted. 

The  final  set  of  GATT  negotiating 
directions  included  in  our  bill  concerns 
Korea.  Korea  maintains  bans  on  feed 
grains  and  beef,  has  extremely  high 
tariffs,  and  uses  licensing  restrictions 
to  prevent  Koiea  consumers  and  busi- 
nesses from  purchasing  United  States 
agricultural  exports.  A  recent  report 
by  USDA  found  that  the  United 
States  could  nearly  double  its  agricul- 
tural exports  to  Korea  if  unfair  trade 
barriers  were  removed  there.  Other 
experts  suggest  that  the  gains  would 
be  even  greater  for  American  farmers 
if  we  aggressively  negotiate  with  the 
Koreans  to  open  up  their  markets. 
The  United  States  certainly  has  pro- 
vided an  open  market  here  for  Korean 
industrial  products.  It  is  time  the  Ko- 
reans recipro(»te  in  agriculture. 

The  second  part  of  our  bill  takes  sev- 
eral concrete  steps  to  increase  U.S.  ag- 
ricultural exports  and  to  improve  the 
export  promotion  programs  currently 
in  place. 

Mr.  President,  the  upcoming  GATT 
negotiations  promise  to  drag  on  for 
years.  American  agriculture  cannot 
wait  that  long,  nor  can  we  afford  to  sit 
back  and  hope  that  those  talks— how- 
ever brief  or  lengthy— will  solve  all  the 
trade  problems  confronting  American 
agriculture.  We  must  take  positive 
steps  at  home  to  make  U.S.  agriculture 
more  competitive. 

First,  our  legislation  would  make 
surplus  CCC  commodities  available  to 
cooperator  organizations— private- 

sector  market  development  groups— 
for  demonstration  projects  designed  to 
expand  U.S.  agricultural  exports.  For 
example.  CCC  wheat  surpluses  might 
be  made  available  free  of  charge  to  a 
cooperator  which  wishes  to  create  a 
bakery  in  a  foreign  market  to  demon- 
strate the  uses  of  American  wheat  ex- 
ports. 

Our  legislation  would  also  ensure 
that  the  Foreign  Agriculture  Service, 
the  branch  within  the  Agriculture  De- 
partment charged  with  expanding  U.S. 
exports,  is  fully  staffed.  FAS  would  be 
staffed  by  no  fewer  than  850  individ- 
uals. This  provision  is  simUar  to  the 
one  included  in  Senator  Melcher's 
bill,  S.  125. 


Mr.  President,  FAS,  and  especially 
the  agricultural  attaches  who  worit  for 
that  organization,  are  America's  agri- 
cultural salesmen  overseas.  They  are 
charged  with  tracking  leads  on  new 
markets  for  agricultural  commodities 
and  products  and  passing  the  informa- 
tion on  to  American  farmers.  There 
are  75  attaches  in  55  posts  abroad.  Un- 
fortunately, our  attache  program  is 
understaffed  and  overburdened.  The 
General  Accounting  Office  reports 
that  more  than  two-thirds  of  total  at- 
tache resources  are  devoted  to  prepar- 
ing reports  for  USDA.  Only  one-third 
of  those  resourties  are  dedicated  to 
selling  more  American  agricultural  ex- 
ports. 

Our  legislation  will  help  correct  that 
problem.  The  nimiber  of  attaches  and 
support  personnel  will  be  increased  by 
150  from  the  current  leveL  In  addition, 
our  bill  would  require  that  at  least  60 
percent  of  overall  attache  resource 
time  be  spent  on  developing  markets 
and  promoting  Ameri(»n  agricultural 
commodities  and  products.  Finally,  the 
legislation  I  am  introducing  today  will 
give  USDA  the  authority  to  hire  for- 
eign nationals,  including  interpreters, 
and  promotional  and  marketing  spe- 
cialists, to  help  our  attaches  do  their 
jobs  better. 

Mr.  President,  during  their  tours  of 
duty,  attaches  should  be<x>me  very  fa- 
miliar with  foreign  market  demands 
and  marketing  practices.  Yet,  because 
attaches  return  to  the  United  States 
only  infrequently,  the  expertise  and 
knowledge  they  have  gained  is  lost  on 
the  Ameri(»n  agriculture  (X)mmunity. 
Our  bill  would  require  attaches  to 
spend  their  first  6  months  upon  re- 
turning from  overseas  tours  in  U.S.  ag- 
ricultural regions,  educating  farmers 
on  how  better  to  promote  their  prod- 
ucts abroad  and  how  to  develop  new 
markets. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing 
would  also  create  an  office  within  the 
Foreign  Agricultural  Service  to  coordi- 
nate all  export  promotion  and  market 
development  activities,  including  the 
programs  enacted  by  the  Food  Securi- 
ty Act  of  1985.  In  addition,  the  office 
is  charged  with  developing  annual  rec- 
ommendations for  expanding  U.S.  ag- 
ricultural exports  and  reporting  those 
recommendations  to  Congress.  The 
office  will  also  report  on  the  market 
development  and  export  promotion  ef- 
forts of  foreign  countries  and  private- 
sector  groups  and  suggest  how  the 
United  States  might  benefit  from 
adopting  such  programs. 

An  exchange  program  would  also  be 
created  within  the  Foreign  Agricultur- 
al Service  to  bring  in  the  best  minds  in 
the  private  sector  to  share  their  exper- 
tise in  export  promotion  and  market 
development.  In  turn,  PAS  employees 
would  be  allowed  to  observe  private 
sector  export  promotion  efforts  for  a 
short  period  of  time. 
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Our  bill  would  also  create  an  office 
to  monitor  grain  Quality  and  to  handle 
all  complaints  about  the  quality  of 
UJB.  commodity  exports.  There  have 
been  numerous  complaints  about  the 
quality  of  U^.  agricultural  exports- 
some  Justified,  others  fabricated  by 
those  who  wish  to  reduce  the  price  of 
American  agricultural  commodities. 
This  new  quality  monitoring  office 
would  be  charged  with  tracking  all 
complaints,  evaliiating  whether  the 
complaints  are  legitimate,  and  working 
with  the  Federal  Orain  Inspection 
Service  to  correct  any  problems  found. 

Mr.  President,  at  the  heart  of  our 
proposal  is  a  provision  which  will  in- 
crease the  USDA  budget  for  trade 
shows  and  exhibitions  to  bring  our 
support  for  export  promotion  up  to 
the  level  of  our  major  competitors. 
The  United  States  spends  less  per  $1 
billion  of  exports  than  Australia.  Den- 
mai^  New  Zealand,  and  South  Africa. 
Our  biggest  competitor  for  the  grain 
trade.  Australia,  spends  more  than 
three  times  what  we  spend  per  $1  bil- 
lion in  exports  on  export  promotion. 
Our  bill  would  increase  the  trade  show 
and  exhibition  budget  from  $2.3  to  $8 
mOllon. 

The  increased  fimds  are  to  be  used 
to  raise  the  qiiality  of  U.S.  agricultural 
trade  shows  to  the  level  of  our  com- 
petitors. Even  more  importantly,  at 
least  50  percmt  of  the  new  fimds  are 
to  be  used  to  hold  trade  shows  in 
newly  developing  marliets.  Currently. 
more  than  50  percent  of  USDA's  pro- 
motional resources  are  devoted  to  ex- 
isting maikets  in  Western  Europe  and 
Ji4>an.  Less  than  $1  out  of  $10  is  spent 
developing  markets  in  Africa  and 
Latin  America.  Our  bill  will  correct 
that  problem  and  will  also  ensure  that 
one-half  of  the  new  funds  are  spent 
promoting  processed  agricultural  prod- 
ucts—the products  which  offer  the 
greatest  potential  for  expanding  n.S. 
agricultural  exports. 

In  addition,  the  market  promotion 
and  trade  development  account  at 
USDA— the  account  out  of  which  at- 
tachte  are  paid— is  increased  from 
$22.5  to  $30  million.  This  increase  will 
make  it  possible  to  increase  the  FAS 
staff,  especially  the  corps  of  agricul- 
tural attaches.  The  increased  staff 
levels  will  free  up  attaches  to  spend 
more  time — at  least  60  percent  of  their 
time,  as  required  by  the  bill— on 
market  development  activities. 

The  last  spending  provision  in  the 
bill  would  increase  the  maintenance 
and  support  budget  within  the  Foreign 
Agricultural  Service  by  $3.5  million. 
This  slight  increase  will  help  FAS 
better  manage  and  implement  the 
exiMtt  promotion  programs  created  by 
the  Food  Security  Act  of  1985.  The 
General  Accounting  Office  has  found 
that  FAS  has  had  difficulty  imple- 
menting the  Export  Enhancement 
Program  and  other  programs  created 
by  the  1985  farm  bUl,  due  to  under- 


staffing.  This  provision  wlU  correct 
that  problem,  and  will  ensure  that 
FAB  has  the  resources  to  carry  out 
those  programs  as  Congress  intended. 

These  funds  will  also  be  used  to 
make  sure  that  trade  leads  discovered 
by  our  agricultural  attaches  abroad  ul- 
timately reach  American  farmers  and 
exporters.  GAO  will  soon  report  that 
the  current  trade  leads  system— the 
process  by  which  attach^  find  new 
business  for  American  farmers  and 
theoretically  pass  that  information 
al(»ig— is  seriously  flawed.  Far  too 
often,  trade  leads  end  up  on  the  desks 
of  overworked  bureaucrats  at  FAS  and 
never  reach  American  farmers. 

Let  me  assure  other  Senators  that 
this  bill  calls  for  no  new  spending,  but 
will  only  increase  the  authorization 
level  for  the  Foreign  Agricultural 
Service  by  $16.7  million.  It  is  my  Inten- 
tion that  the  increases  I  have  de- 
scribed will  be  offset  by  minor  reduc- 
tions in  other  areas  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture's  budget. 

Finally,  Mr.  F»resident,  our  legisla- 
tion creates  an  Export  Development 
Advisory  Committee.  Membership  on 
the  committee  will  Include  a  Member 
of  the  Senate,  a  Member  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  the  Secretary  of 
State,  the  U.S.  Trade  Representative, 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  and  the 
Administrator  of  AID.  In  addition,  24 
experts  from  the  private  sector,  in- 
cluding farmers,  exporters,  and  repre- 
sentatives of  cooperator  and  commodi- 
ty groups,  will  be  appointed  to  share 
with  USDA  their  experience  and  con- 
cerns about  increasing  U.S.  agricultiu-- 
al  exports.  The  advisory  committee 
win  also  improve  the  coordination  of 
efforts  among  various  Government 
agencies  to  make  American  agricultiu-e 
more  competitive. 

Mr.  President,  the  legislation  I  am 
introducing  today  is  just  a  start,  but 
an  important  start.  Senator  Pryor's 
subcommittee  will  begin  work  in  jxist  2 
weeks  on  agricultural  trade  legislation. 
Using  this  bill  as  a  vehicle,  I  will  push 
the  Agriculture  Committee  to  report  a 
completed  agricultural  trade  bUl  to 
the  full  Senate  by  the  beginning  of 
May. 

Completing  work  on  an  agricultural 
trade  bill  by  May  will  require  a  great 
deal  of  dedication  and  coiu-age  by 
members  of  the  committee.  But,  we 
must  meet  the  challenge.  The  future 
of  the  family  farm  and  of  American 
agriculture  depend  on  our  efforts  to 
make  agriculture  in  this  coimtry  more 
competitive.* 

•  Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
proud  to  join  with  Senator  Leahy  and 
others  in  introducing  legislation  which 
wfll  go  a  long  way  in  making  it  easier 
for  U.S.  farmers  to  export  their  prod- 
ucts. 

Last  year  all  of  us  were  shocked 
when  the  United  States  ran  a  trade 
deficit  in  agricultural  goods  during  the 
months  of  May  and  July.  For  a  coun- 


try whieh  had  alwasrs  been  the  bread- 
basket tor  the  rest  of  the  world  this 
was  an  enormous  blow.  Where  we  had 
been  running  a  siirplus  of  $10  to  $25 
billion,  our  surplus  for  1986  was  only 
about  $5.4  billion.  We  have  run  an 
annual  trade  deficit  in  processed  food 
products  since  1983. 

There  are  several  reasons  for  this 
contraction  in  UJ5.  exports,  including 
the  high  dollar,  greater  food  produc- 
tion in  developing  countries,  trade  bar- 
riers erected  against  U.S.  products, 
and  export  subsidies  by  our  competi- 
tors. 

Our  bill,  which  is  included  in  this 
year's  omnibus  trade  legislation,  aims 
to  improve  administrative  efforts  in 
export  promotion  and  remove  world- 
wide barriers  to  agricultural  trade: 

We  Would  increase  the  number  of 
Foreign  Agricultural  Service  employ- 
ees and  FAS  funding  for  agricultural 
attaches,  trade  shows  and  other 
market  expansion  activities.  The  FAS 
is  one  of  the  most  efficient  agencies  in 
Washington,  but  the  administration 
has  been  cutting  its  budget  at  a  time 
when  our  agricultiu^  exports  have 
plummeted.  That  makes  no  sense. 

We  would  also  reorganize  export 
promotion  activities  in  USDA  to  make 
it  easier  for  U.S.  producers  to  reach 
new  markets  and  let  potential  pur- 
chasers avoid  the  current  administra- 
tive maee. 

We  would  provide  surplus  commod- 
ities for  the  Cooperator  Program, 
which  seeks  to  expand  the  demand  for 
U.S.  products  by  introducing  such 
products  to  parts  of  the  world  which 
have  not  been  exposed  to  them  before. 

We  also  provide  negotiating  goals  so 
that  we  can  begin  to  eliminate  the  bar- 
riers which  are  keeping  U.S.  goods  out 
of  foreten  markets.  For  example,  the 
Japanese  have  imposed  a  total  ban  on 
rice  imports,  the  Koreans  will  not 
import  any  beef,  and  the  Em-opean 
Community  has  its  own  system  of 
quotas,  high  tariffs,  and  export  subsi- 
dies. 

The  United  States  still  has  the  most 
efficient  system  of  producing  food  and 
fiber  tiie  world  has  ever  seen.  Our 
farmers  deserve  a  fair  shot  at  world 
markets.  This  bill  is  an  important  first 
step.* 


By  Mr.  DURENBERGER: 
S.  513.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  water 
resources  research  activities  of  the 
U.S.  Geological  Survey,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Envi- 
ronment and  Public  Works. 

GROnWD  WATER  RESEARCH  AUTHORIZATION 

•  Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  am  today  introducing  a  bill  to 
authorize  a  new  program  of  groimd 
water  research  to  be  conducted  by  the 
Geological  Survey.  I  am  not  the 
author  of  this  bill.  It  has  been  crafted 
by  our  most  able  colleagues  from  the 
House  of  Representatives.  It  was  re- 


ported by  the  Interior  Committee  of 
that  body  last  year  as  H.R.  5526  and 
has  been  reintroduced  this  year  by 
members  of  that  committee. 

When  the  bill  arrived  in  the  Senate 
last  year  it  was  referred  to  the  com- 
mittee on  Environment  and  Public 
Works.  Because  it  got  to  our  commit- 
tee so  late  in  the  99th  Congress,  we 
were  unable  to  give  it  the  attention 
that  would  have  been  necessary  to 
bring  it  before  the  Senate  prior  to  sine 
die  adjournment.  Today,  I  am  offering 
precisely  the  same  language  which  was 
included  in  the  bill  last  year.  I  take 
this  step  to  assure  that  this  legislation 
is  before  our  committee  at  an  early 
date  in  this  Congress  and  can  be  con- 
sidered in  our  hearing  on  the  ground 
water  contamination  problems  that 
are  being  experienced  across  the 
Nation. 

Mr.  President,  I  cannot  say  that  I 
am  in  full  agreement  with  each  of  the 
provisions  of  this  bUl.  There  are  two 
matters  which  cause  me  particular 
concern. 

First,  this  bill  assigns  the  Geological 
Survey  the  principal  responsibility 
among  the  agencies  of  the  Federal 
Government  for  collecting  and  dis- 
seminating information  on  the  quality 
of  our  Nation's  ground  water  supplies. 
I  have  nothing  but  the  highest  regard 
for  the  expertise  and  experience  that 
USGS  has  brought  to  its  groimd  water 
investigations  over  many,  many  years. 

Nevertheless,  I  see  no  need  to  make 
the  Geological  Survey  the  czar  of 
ground  water  quality.  There  are  other 
agencies  which  also  have  expertise  and 
experience  in  this  area.  I  am  thinking 
principally  of  the  ESiviromnental  Pro- 
tection Agency.  In  fact,  if  it  is  a  czar 
that  we  need,  there  are  very  good  ar- 
guments for  assigning  that  lofty  posi- 
tion to  EPA  and  not  USGS.  We  are 
concerned  about  ground  water  quality 
not  because  of  our  dispassionate  inter- 
est in  the  chemistry  of  water  in  the 
deep  geology  of  the  Earth.  If  that 
were  oiu-  sole  concern,  I  might  agree 
that  USGS  is  the  natiutil  candidate 
for  these  duties. 

We  are  concerned  about  the  quality 
of  ground  water  because  it  is  often  re- 
turned to  the  suirface  of  the  Earth 
where  it  may  supply  the  flow  of  water 
in  a  stream  or  a  river  or  where  it  may 
be  used  for  drinking  water  and  house- 
hold purposes.  Protecting  human 
health  and  the  envlroiunent  from  the 
contaminants  which  might  come  to 
the  surface  with  that  ground  water  Is 
the  special  expertise  of  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency.  And  the  in- 
creasing evidence  of  negative  health 
and  environmental  effects  associated 
with  groimd  water  contaminants  has 
caused  that  agency  to  become  deeply 
involved  in  collecting  and  disseminat- 
ing information  on  ground  water  qual- 
ity. 

I  know  that  the  authors  of  this  bill 
say  that  EPA's  data  gathering  efforts 


are  somehow  suspect  because  it  has 
regulatory  responsibilities  over  the 
human  activities  that  may  contami- 
nate ground  water  supplies.  They 
argue  that  the  data  collection  efforts 
of  USGS  will  be  more  credible,  be- 
cause it  does  not  have  regulatory 
duties  like  EPA. 

But  I  can  make  an  equally  persua- 
sive case,  by  turning  that  argument  on 
its  head.  It  is  just  because  E3*A  is  a 
regulatory  agency  with  day-to-day  re- 
sponsibility for  health  and  the  envi- 
ronment that  best  qualifies  that 
agency  to  be  our  ground  water  quality 
czar.  ETA  is  much  better  equipped  to 
identify  the  potential  threats  which 
ground  water  contamination  can  pose 
to  our  health  tind  the  envirorunent. 

Let  me  use  the  case  of  pesticides  to 
illustrate  my  argument.  There  is  little 
doubt  that  pesticide  contamination  of 
ground  water  supplies  is  of  increasing 
concern.  Agricultural  practices  have 
contaminated  aquifers  in  23  States 
with  17  different  pesticides.  In  addi- 
tion 50  other  pesticides  have  been  de- 
tected in  driiiking  water  wells  as  a 
result  of  accidental  spills  and  other 
events.  Many  States  have  begun  to 
take  steps  to  deal  with  this  problem. 
And  last  year  both  the  House  and  the 
Senate  voted  to  severely  restrict  the 
use  of  pesticides  which  are  known  to 
contaminate  ground  water. 

EPA  has  been  aware  of  this  problem 
and  is  developing  a  national  strategy 
to  deal  with  agriculture  chemicals  as 
ground  water  contaminants.  Part  of 
that  strategy  is  a  national  survey  to 
determine  the  extent  and  nature  of 
I>esticide  contamination.  EPA  will  be 
conducting  the  kind  of  ground  water 
quality  data  collection  that  this  bill 
contemplates.  And  it  has  been  a  very 
complex  undertaking.  It  involves  at 
least  the  following  steps. 

First,  EPA  identified  the  pesticides 
in  use  and  the  areas  of  the  Nation 
where  they  ^e  used  so  that  a  sam- 
pling strategy  could  be  developed.  As 
the  agency  with  regulatory  authority 
over  pesticide  registration,  EPA  had 
much  of  this  information  in-house. 

Second,  EPA  had  to  develop  new 
analytic  techniques  for  the  detection 
and  quantification  of  certain  pesticide 
products  in  water  samples.  There 
simply  was  no  field-tested  analytic 
technique  for  many  of  today's  agricul- 
tural pesticides.  As  the  agency  with 
day-to-day  responsibility  for  drinking 
water  and  surface  water  quality,  "EPA 
had  a  wealth  of  experience  in  develop- 
ing analytical  techniques  and  validat- 
ing those  techniques  for  use  at  water 
quality  labs  across  the  Nation. 

Third,  EPA  found  that  it  would  be 
necessary  to  develop  health  advisories 
for  about  60  different  pesticides.  In 
many  cases  the  sampling  points  in  this 
survey  will  be  drinking  water  wells. 
EPA  did  not  want  to  be  in  the  position 
of  detecting  pesticide  contamination 
of  a  drinking  water  supply  without 


being  able  to  inform  the  owner  of  the 
well  as  to  the  steps  that  should  be 
taken  to  protect  those  reljring  on  the 
water  supply. 

My  point  is  that  EPA  has  expertise 
and  experience  which  made  it  unique- 
ly qualified  to  prepare  and  conduct 
the  national  survey  of  i>esticides  in 
ground  water.  I  can't  imagine  how 
some  of  those  preliminary  steps — all  of 
them  necessary  and  proper  for  the 
conduct  of  a  national  ground  water 
quality  survey— could  have  been  car- 
ried out  by  the  Geological  Survey. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  not  arguing  that 
EPA  should  be  made  the  ground  water 
czar  in  lieu  of  USGS.  I  don't  think  we 
need  a  ground  water  quality  czar  at 
all.  We  should  assign  to  each  agency— 
and  without  regard  to  the  Jurisdiction 
of  congressional  committees— those  re- 
sponsibilities which  each  agency  can 
best  perform.  And  in  a  comprehensive 
ground  water  bill  that  will  mean  that 
both  EPA  and  USGS  will  have  ground 
water  quality  responsibilities. 

My  second  concern  with  respect  to 
this  bill  is  the  sense  of  priorities  which 
it  communicates.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment spends  only  small  amounts  on 
general  ground  water  protection  ef- 
forts at  this  point.  We  are  only  in  the 
first  phases  of  developing  a  national 
ground  water  protection  program.  Be- 
cause the  dollars  have  been  so  scarce 
in  this  field,  it  is  very  hard  to  Justify 
the  large  authorizations  for  the  re- 
gional ground  water  quality  surveys 
that  are  contemplated  by  this  bill.  If 
we  had  a  substantial,  comprehensive 
program  to  protect  ground  water  qual- 
ity, the  investigations  authorized  by 
this  legislation  would  make  a  substan- 
tial contribution  to  an  effective  effort. 
But  today— at  the  beginning— in  the 
context  of  miniscule  expenditures  for 
ground  water  protection,  I  just  don't 
see  the  areawide  studies  authorized 
here  as  the  most  appropriate  thing  to 
do  next. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  commend 
our  colleagues  in  the  House  for  their 
commitment  to  the  protection  of  the 
Nation's  ground  water  resources.  I 
have  taken  the  step  of  introducing 
this  bill  in  the  Senate  today,  to  assure 
that  the  issues  they  have  raised  are 
before  the  Committee  on  Environment 
and  labile  Works  as  we  develop  com- 
prehensive ground  water  legislation.  I 
hope  that  the  comments  that  I  have 
offered  here  are  not  interpreted  as  op- 
position to  this  bill.  I  think  that  the 
program  of  research  that  it  outlines 
has  an  important  role  to  play  in  a 
comprehensive  scheme.  I  luiow  that 
the  Geological  Survey  plays  an  impor- 
tant role  in  collecting  and  disseminat- 
ing ground  water  quality  data.  But  I 
don't  think  that  this  is  the  only  step 
that  needs  to  be  taken  nor  that  USGS 
should  be  the  agency  assigned  exclu- 
sive responsibility  for  these  concerns. 
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Mr.  President.  I  would  ask  that  the 
text  of  the  bUl.  a  sectlon-by-section 
analyata  and  a  report  authored  by  the 
Oeolofflcal  Survey  be  printed  in  the 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rboou.  as  follows: 

&S13 

Be  it  enacted  by  Ou  SenaU  and  House  of 
RerreeentaHve*   of  Oie    United   State*   of 
America  fMCamgreuoMeembUd, 
ace  in.  AimouzATMiN. 

8k.  101.  (a)  The  Act  of  March  3.  1879.  is 
amended  by  tnaertinc  after  subsection  (a), 
the  foUowinc  new  subMcUon  and  renumber- 
Inc  the  subaequent  subaections  accordingly: 

"(b)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  (hereaf- 
ter the  'Secretary* ),  acting  through  the  G«- 
T^^ffgt^<y1  Survey,  ia  authorized  to  undertake 
reaearch.  inveattgationa.  appraisals,  surveys. 
and  related  activities  of  the  Nation's  water 
reaourcea.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
undertake  such  activities  in  cooperation 
with  oUier  Federal.  SUte.  and  local  govem- 
ments  and  agencies,  private  organizations 
and  individuals,  and  academic  institutions. 
The  Secretary  is  further  authorized  to  dis- 
seminate the  results  of  such  research,  inves- 
tlgatifflWi  appraisals,  surveys,  and  related  ac- 
UviUea. 

"(cXl)  The  Secretary  may  undertake  the 
activities  authorized  by  the  previous  subsec- 
tion on  a  reimbursable  basis  with  other  Fed- 
eral agencies.  State  and  local  governments, 
and  Federal  permittees  or  licensees,  except 
that  the  amount  obligated  by  the  Secretary 
for  such  reimbursable  activities  during  any 
one  fiscal  year  shall  not  exceed  50  per 
centum  of  the  amount  appropriated  by  the 
(Congress  for  all  surveys,  investigations,  and 
research  of  water  resources  activities  under- 
taken under  the  authority  of  this  Act. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  may  undertake  the  re- 
imbursable activities  described  in  subsection 
(cXl)  with  other  Federal  agencies  or  Feder- 
al permittees  or  licensees  only  after  execu- 
tion of  an  agreement  which  outlines  for 
whom  such  reimbursable  activities  are  being 
undertaken,  and  the  purpose,  cost  and  dura- 
tion of  the  activities.  Upon  execution  of 
such  agreement  or  agreements,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  transmit  copies  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Appropriations  and  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  Committees  on  Appropriations 
and  Energy  and  Natural  Resources  of  the 
Senate.". 

(b)  RnvAL  or  AuTHoaiTY.— Subsection  (a) 
of  this  Act  shall  constitute  the  sole  author- 
ity for  the  Secretary,  acting  through  the 
Geological  Survey,  to  engage  in  such  water 
resource  activities  and  all  prior  authorities 
for  the  Oeological  Survey  are  herewith  re- 
pealed. 

sec  IM.  AimiORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS. 

Sac.  102.  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
the  activities  authorized  by  section  101  of 
this  title,  there  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated $145,000,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal 
yeara  IMS  and  1989. 

TITLE  n— NATIONAL  GROUND  WATER 
CONTAMINATION  RESEARCH 

8SC  in.  SHOBT  TITLE. 

Sic.  201.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"National  Ground  Water  Contamination 
Research  Act  of  1986". 

SEC  1*1.  riNDINGS. 

Sac.  202.  Recognizing  the  dependence  of 
the  Nation  on  its  water  resources,  the  Con- 
gress finds  that— 


(a)  groimd  water  sundies  approximately 
one-half  of  the  Nation  with  drinking  water 
and  00  per  centum  of  the  Nation's  rural 
population  with  domestic  water, 

(b>  ground  water  contamination  has  oc- 
curred in  every  State  In  the  Nation  and  is 
bekig  detected  with  Increasing  frequency; 

(c)  sources  of  ground  water  contamination 
are  diverse.  Including  waste  and  nonwaste 
products  and  activities,  point  and  nonpolnt 
sources,  and  hazardous  and  nonhazardous 
substances; 

(d)  ground  water  contaminants  are  associ- 
ated with  adverse  health,  environmental,  ec- 
onomics, and  social  impacts; 

(8)  ground  water  and  surface  water  are 
interconnected  as  related  parts  of  the  hy- 
drologlc  cycle; 

(f )  the  Nation's  groimd  water  quality  data 
coBection.  analysis,  and  information  dis- 
semination programs  and  activities  are  in- 
sufficient to  define  national  water  quality 
coBdltions,  detect  changes  in  water  quality 
over  time,  and  project  trends  in  national 
water  quality;  and 

(g)  access  to  comprehensive  information 
regarding  national  water  quality  conditions 
and  trends  is  essential  to  prudent  manage- 
ment of  the  Nation's  ground  water  re- 
sovrces. 

SEC.  »3.  NATIONAL  POUCY. 

Sec.  203.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  in 
cooperation  with  other  Federal  agencies. 
State  and  local  governments,  and  private  or- 
gatilzations  and  individuals,  shall  have  the 
primary  Federal  duty  and  responsibility  for 
the  collection,  analysis,  and  dissemination 
of  information  concerning  the  quantity, 
quality,  and  contamination  of  the  Nation's 
ground  water. 

SEC.  MM.  RESPONSIBILITIES  OF  THE  SECRETARY. 

8ac.  204.  (a)  Responsibilities.— The  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  shall  be  the  lead  Feder- 
al agency  official  responsible  for  (1)  the  col- 
lection and  analysis  of  data  concerning  the 
quality  and  quantity  of  the  Nation's  ground 
water  resources;  and  (2)  the  dissemination 
of  such  data  and  information  to  other  Fed- 
eral agencies,  State  and  local  govenunents, 
and  private  organizations  and  individuals. 

(bXl)  RapoRT.— The  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior, in  consultation  with  other  Federal 
agencies.  State  and  local  governments,  pri- 
vate organizations  and  individuals,  shall 
prepare  a  report  within  two  years  after  the 
date  of  enactment  which  includes  the  fol- 
lowing: 

(A)  an  assessment  of  the  Nation's  ground 
water  quality  and  quantity,  including  a  de- 
scription of  areas  where  insufficient  quality 
and  quantity  Information  is  available; 

(B)  an  evaluation  of  the  adequacy  of  exist- 
ing ground  water  data  collection  and  moni- 
toring programs  conducted  by  Federal, 
State  and  local  governments  and  private  in- 
dustry; and 

(C)  a  description  of  projected  changes  and 
trends  in  the  quality  and  quantity  of  the 
Nation's  ground  water  resources  to  the 
eitent  that  existing  data  and  information 
are  readily  available. 

(2)  The  Secretary  shall  complete  the 
report  referred  to  in  subsection  (a)  no  later 
than  two  years  after  enactment  of  this  Act, 
and  submit  copies  of  the  report  to  the 
House  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  and  the  Senate  Committee  on 
%ergy  and  Natural  Resources,  the  States, 
and  such  other  organizations  and  individ- 
uals as  the  Secretary  deems  appropriate. 

(3)  The  report  referred  to  in  sulisection 
(a)  shaU  be  accompanied  by  an  independent 
evaluation  of  the  report  prepared  by  indi- 
viduals with  a  responsibility  for  water  pollu- 


tion control  matters  selected  by  the  Gover- 
nors of  the  several  States,  including  wheth- 
er the  report  adequately  addresses  the  re- 
quirements of  secUon  204(b)(1)  (A)-(D)  of 
this  Act.  This  evaluation  shall  be  fimded  in 
accordance  with  the  provlaions  of  section 
209(e)  of  this  Act. 

SEC    aOS.    NATIONAL    GROUND    WATER    QUALrTY 
PROGRAM. 

Sec.  2#S.  (a)  Establishmeht  op  Program.— 
The  Secretary  is  authorized  and  directed, 
based  en  information  contained  in  the 
report  required  in  section  2(M(bXl)  of  this 
Act,  to  establish  and  conduct  a  national 
ground  water  quality  assessment  program 
to: 

(1)  identify,  assess,  and  monitor  the  qual- 
ity of  the  Nation's  ground  water,  and 

(2)  project  changes  and  trends  in  the  qual- 
ity of  the  Nation's  ground  water. 

Such  program  shall  be  established  within 
ttiree  years  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act  but  no  sooner  than  completion  of 
the  report  required  in  section  204(bKl)  of 
this  Act. 

(b)  'EixMxms  OP  Program.— In  conducting 
the  program  authorized  by  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section,  the  Secretary  shall  insiu-e  that 
the  program: 

(1)  intludes  agreements  and/or  memoran- 
dum of  understanding,  where  appropriate, 
with  Stste  and  local  governments  and  pri- 
vate orfanizatlons  and  individuals  detailing 
the  responsibilities  of  each  entity  in  order 
to  avoid  duplication  of  efforts; 

(2)  recommend  and  seek  to  actileve  uni- 
form data  collection  protocols  for  Federal 
agencies.  State  and  local  governments,  and 
private  organizations  and  Individuals  to 
follow  to  aid  in  the  collection  of  reliable 
ground  water  data  and  information; 

(3)  assists  Federal  agencies  in  meeting 
their  responsibilities  under  the  Safe  Drink- 
ing Water  Act,  the  Comprehensive  Environ- 
mental Response,  Compensaticm  and  Liabil- 
ity Act.  the  Resource  Conservation  and  Re- 
covery Act,  and  other  related  statutes; 

(4)  improves  the  generic  knowledge  and 
understanding  of  the  nature,  extent,  causes, 
and  effSects  of  ground  water  contamination 
as  it  affects  specific  sites; 

(5)  assists  State  and  local  govenunents  in 
the  msBiagement,  protection,  classification, 
and  regulation  of  ground  water  resources; 
and 

(6)  is  specifically  designed  to  obtain  com- 
plementary surface  water  quality  data  to 
provide  an  Integrated  knowledge  of  water 
quality  conditions  within  specific  hydrologic 
regions  and  subregions.  For  this  purpose, 
the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  obtain  any 
water  ouality  information  required  or  per- 
mitted to  be  obtained  by  law  and  in  the  (>os- 
sesslon  of  such  agencies.  States,  or  subdivi- 
sions thereof,  or  private  entities,  and  shall 
maintain  the  confidentiality  of  any  such  un- 
published data  on  request  except  for  good 
cause  shown.  The  Secretary  shall  report  pe- 
riodically to  the  Congress  his  views  on  the 
quality  of  such  surface  water  data  collection 
efforts^ 

sec  2M.  NATIONAL  GROUND  WATER  INFORMATION 
CLEARINGHOUSE. 

Sec.  206.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  establish  within  one  year  after 
the  submission  to  the  Congress  of  the 
report  required  in  section  204(b)(1)  a  nation- 
al ground  water  clearinghouse  to  l>e  used  to 
disseminate  ground  water  quality  and  quan- 
tity information  to  other  Federal  agencies. 
State  and  local  govenunents,  and  private  or- 
ganizations and  individuals.  The  clearing- 
house  shall   be   a   repository   for  reliable 


ground  water  information  to  be  collected 
from  and  made  available  to  such  govern- 
ment agencies,  organizations,  and  individ- 
uals. 

SBC  Vn.  TECHNICAL  ASSISTANCE. 

Sac.  207.  The  Secretary  shall  establish 
within  one  year  after  the  Secretary  submits 
to  the  Congress  the  report  required  In  sec- 
tion 204(bKl)  of  this  Act  a  program  to  pro- 
vide technical  assistance  to  other  Federal 
agencies.  State  and  local  governments,  and 
private  organizations  and  individuals.  Such 
technical  assistance  program  shaU  assist 
such  agencies,  organizations,  and  individuals 
in  their  efforts  to  prevent  ground  water  con- 
tamination. The  program  shall  include  gen- 
eral, as  well  as  site  st>eclfic.  Information  de- 
signed to  meet  the  technical  assistance 
needs  of  such  agencies,  organizations,  and 
individuals. 

SEC.  Z«e.  WATER  RESOURCES  RESEARCH. 

Sac.  208.  (a)  Section  108  of  the  Water  Re- 
sources Research  Act  of  1984  (Public  Law 
98-242,  98  Stat.  97,  98)  is  amended— 

(1)  In  paragraph  (6)  by  inserting  ",  con- 
tamination," after  "Depletion";  and, 

(2)  in  paragraph  (8)  by  inserting  "quality 
and  quantity"  after  "water". 

SEC  ai».  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIA'nONS. 

Sbc.  209.  (a)  There  is  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
section  204  of  this  Act  $4,000,000  for  fiscal 
year  1988  and  $5,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1989. 

(b)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  sec- 
tion 205  of  this  Act,  there  is  authorized  to 
l>e  appropriated  $10,000,000  for  fiscal  year 

1988  and  $10,000,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  1989  and  1990. 

(c)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  section 
206  of  this  Act,  there  is  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated $4,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1988 
and  $2,000,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years 

1989  and  1990. 

(d)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  sec- 
tion 207,  there  is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated $2,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1988  and 
$2,000,000  per  fiscal  year  for  each  of  the 
fiscal  years  1989  and  1990. 

(e)  Of  the  funds  appropriated  under  the 
authority  of  subsections  (a),  (b),  and  (c)  of 
this  section,  not  less  than  $500,000  per  fiscal 
year  shall  be  used  to  fund  the  study  re- 
quired by  section  204(bK3)  of  this  Act. 

(f)  The  funds  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated by  this  title  shall  be  in  addition  to  the 
sums  authorized  to  be  appropriated  by  title 
I  of  this  Act. 

SEC.  210.  DEFINfnONS 

Sac.  210.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  the 
term  "State"  shall  be  defined  to  include  the 
territories  and  Commonwealths  of  the 
United  SUtes. 

Sectiom-bt-Sbction     Amalysis— S.     513,     a 
Bill  to  Authorizk  Oaonm)  Water  Rb- 

SEARCB 

The  biU  has  two  titles,  mtle  I  of  the  bill 
provides  an  authorization  for  the  water  re- 
search activities  of  the  Geological  Survey. 
TiUe  II  of  the  blU  creates  a  new  National 
Ground  Water  Contamination  Research 
Program. 

rrrLBi 
Section  101.  There  has  never  l)een  explicit 
authorizing  legislation  for  the  water  re- 
search activities  conducted  by  the  Geologi- 
cal Survey.  The  water  resources  activities 
have  l)een  directed  entirely  through  the  ap- 
propriations process.  This  section  amends 
the  organic  act  of  USOS  to  authorize  water 
resources  research  and  information  dissemi- 
nation. 


Much  of  the  existing  USGS  water  re- 
search is  conducted  either  through  coopera- 
tive programs  with  State  and  local  agencies 
(with  a  50%  matching  requirement)  or  on  a 
reimbursable  basis  for  other  Federal  agen- 
cies. The  bill  provides  for  a  continuation  of 
these  cooperative  programs,  but  limits  the 
amount  that  can  be  put  into  such  efforts  at 
50%  of  the  annual  appropriation.  The  bill 
requires  an  explicit  written  agreement 
before  reimbursable  studies  are  conducted. 

The  bill  provides  that  this  section  will  be 
the  only  and  exclusive  authority  for  USGS 
to  conduct  water  resources  activities. 

Section  102.  This  section  authorizes  ap- 
propriations of  $145  million  per  year  for 
fiscal  years  1988  and  1989  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  title  I. 

title  II 

Section  201.  The  title  of  this  portion  of 
the  legislation  is  the  "National  Ground 
Water  Contamination  Research  Act  of 
1986." 

Section  202.  This  section  contains  Con- 
gressional findings  with  respect  to  the  im- 
portance of  the  ground  water  resource  and 
the  threat  posed  by  increasing  ground  water 
contamination. 

Section  203.  This  section  gives  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  "the  primary  Federal 
duty  and  responsibility  for  the  collection, 
analysis,  and  dissemination  of  information 
concerning  the  quantity,  quality,  and  con- 
tamination of  the  Nation's  ground  water." 
This  would  presumably  mean  that  EPA  is 
not  the  principal  Federal  agency  to  be  con- 
cerned with  investigating  and  reporting  on 
ground  water  quality  and  contamination. 
Currently  EPA  does  most  of  the  work  in 
quality  and  USGA  does  most  of  the  report- 
ing on  quantity.  USGS  quality  data  is  limit- 
ed to  information  on  Inorganics  and  ni- 
trates. 

Section  204.  This  section  repeats  the  lead 
agency  designation  for  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  with  respect  to  ground  water 
quality  and  requires  a  report  by  DOI  wltiiln 
two  years  as  to:  existing  quality  and  quanti- 
ty of  ground  water  resources;  trends  in  qual- 
ity and  quantity;  the  adequacy  of  existing 
data  and  monitoring. 

The  report  is  to  be  transmitted  to  the 
EInergy  and  Natural  Resources  Committee 
of  the  Senate  and  the  Interior  Committee 
of  the  House. 

The  report  is  to  Include  an  Independent 
assessment  of  the  quality  and  quantity  data 
provided  by  a  panel  selected  by  the  Gover- 
nors. 

Section  205.  To  correct  the  deficiencies  in 
knowledge  and  monitoring  which  are  ex- 
pected to  be  identified  in  the  report,  this 
section  authorizes  a  new  ground  water  qual- 
ity assessment  program  to  ite  run  by  USGS. 
It  is  not  to  l>egln  untU  three  years  after  en- 
actment (1990  at  the  earliest).  The  purpose 
is  to  report  quality  and  quantity  of  ground 
water  resources  and  trends. 

The  program  is  to  include:  agreements 
with  other  agencies,  the  States  and  other 
entities  for  cooperative  effort;  uniform  data 
collection  protocols:  assistance  to  other 
agencies  (EPA)  In  conducting  program 
under  SDWA,  C^ERCLA  and  RCRA;  assist- 
ance to  State  and  local  government  In  man- 
aging ground  water  resources;  provisions  for 
the  collection  of  complementary  surface 
water  data. 

Section  206.  This  section  authorizes  the 
establishment  of  a  national  ground  water 
clearinghouse  to  disseminate  Infortoation 
on  ground  water  quality  and  quiuitity. 

Section  207.  This  section  authorizes  a  pro- 
gram of  technical  assistance  to  States  and 


local  governments  and  to  other  Federal 
agencies  in  their  efforts  to  prevent  ground 
water  contamination. 

Section  208.  This  section  amends  the 
Water  Resources  Research  Act  of  1984  to 
explicitly  include  ground  water  quality  and 
contamination  among  the  problems  eligible 
for  investigation  under  that  Act. 

Section  209.  This  section  authorizes  ap- 
propriations. 

$4  million  in  1988  and  $5  million  in  1989  is 
authorized  to  prepare  the  report  required 
by  section  204. 

$10  million  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years 
1988,  1989  and  1990  is  authorized  to  carry 
out  the  assessment  program  authorized  by 
section  206  (which  cannot  begin  untfl  three 
years  after  enactment  according  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  bill). 

$4  million  in  1988  and  $2  million  for  each 
of  the  years  1989  and  1990  is  authorized  for 
the  clearinghouse. 

$2  million  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years 
1988.  1989  and  1990  is  authorized  for  techni- 
cal assistance.  , 

$500,000  of  the  available  funds  are  to  be 
used  to  finance  the  independent  evaluation 
by  the  Governors'  representatives. 

Section  210.  This  section  includes  the  ter- 
ritories and  commonwealths  of  the  United 
SUtes  within  the  definition  of  the  term 
State. 

A  Drait  Proposal  por  a  Natiohal  Water 
QtJALiTT  AssBSSMEirr  Program 

(U.S.  Geological  Survey.  September  1985) 

executive  SUMMARY 

Protecting  the  quality  of  the  Nation's 
ground-water  and  surface-water  resources  is 
a  high  priority  national  concern.  The  qual- 
ity of  the  resource  has  Impacts  on  public 
health  and  on  the  economics  of  agriculture, 
industry,  fish  and  shellfish  liarvesting,  and 
recreation.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
States  have  major  responsibilities  for  water- 
quality  protection,  there  is  a  very  clear  Fed- 
eral interest  because  of  the  Interstate 
nature  of  many  of  the  problems,  the  body  of 
Federal  laws  and  regulations,  and  the  sub- 
stantial Federal  expenditures  particularly 
for  sewage  treatment  plants  and  for  clean 
up  of  toxic-waste  sites. 

At  present  there  Is  no  unified  and  consist- 
ent program  for  national  water-quality  as- 
sessment. Without  such  a  program,  policy 
decisions  must  be  made  on  the  basis  of  ex- 
trapolations from  knowledge  of  a  few  local- 
ized problems,  and  in  ignorance  of  other 
types  of  problems  which  may  be  unknown 
because  no  one  has  investigated  them  at  the 
right  times  and  places. 

What  is  proposed  here  is  a  national  peren- 
nial program  of  water-quality  data  acquisi- 
tion, interpretation,  and  assessment.  The 
problems  of  organizing  such  an  assessment 
program  are  formidable.  The  difficulties 
arise  from  the  size  of  the  area  to  t>e  investi- 
gated, the  multiplicity  of  water-quality  vari- 
ables to  be  measured,  the  high  degree  of 
temtMral  and  spatial  variability  of  water 
quality,  and  the  high  cost  of  field  work  and 
laboratory  analysis,  especially  for  trace  or- 
ganic chemicals.  To  make  the  overall  prob- 
lem tractable,  several  strategic  choices  must 
be  made.  The  key  features  of  the  proposed 
program  are: 

(1)  The  efforts  will  be  confined  primarily 
to  those  water  resources  which  are  of  ade- 
quate natural  quality  to  be  used  for  most 
purposes  (not  saline),  which  have  been 
mapped,  and  for  which  an  understanding  of 
the  flow  system  already  exists; 
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baseline  of  comparison,  in  that  the  effect  of 
human  actlvltv  in  the^  basina  is  limitMl 


ticular  water  sample.  Other  limitations  are 
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more  than  80  percent  of  the  surface-water 
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iti  Bued  on  bTdroIocy,  the  activity  will 
be  dnrtcrad  Into  study  unlta  which  are 
wlddy  KAttered  around  the  Nation,  but 
wtildi  In  acmfaie  account  for  a  large  per- 
ecatace  of  the  Natkm's  water  uae.  This  dux- 
terli«  greatly  «»«hmi««m  the  potential  for  in- 
tenmtlnc  the  data  coUeeted: 

(5)  The  pmram  will  identify  a  nationally 
rntMlttT"*  aet  of  target  water-quality  varla- 
bWi  for  atudy.  Tbeae  targeU  are  related  to 
one  or  more  of  the  f  (dlowtng  generic  water- 
quality  iMuec  "Hfwtoai  contamination,  nu- 
trient enrichment,  acidification,  aedimenta- 
tion.  and  aoceutabOlty  of  water  for  general 
use; 

(4)  The  porogram  will  also  measure  a  varie- 
ty of  rapport  nrlablea  which  aid  in  the  in- 
tctpretatkna  at  target  variable  data.  These 
win  tDdude  hydrological  and  biological 
meanrements  as  well  as  descriptors  of  the 
area  being  studied  (e«..  land  use.  geology, 
populatlan): 

(t)  The  work  and  the  reporting  of  results 
wOl  be  neated.  occurring  at  three  scales:  na- 
tional, study  units  (equivalent  to  river 
basins  or  aquifer  systems),  and  Intensively 
studied  areas  (a  few  tens  of  river-miles  for 
surface  water  and  a  few  tens  of  square  miles 
for  ground  water); 

(6)  Surface-water  activities  will  be  roU- 
tUuwL  Withtai  each  study  unit  the  data-ac- 
quisition and  inten>retation  activities  will  be 
focused  in  a  period  of  3  years.  Then,  after  a 
•-year  period  of  very  limited  activity,  there 
win  be  a  return  to  very  active  study  for  an- 
other 3  years.  This  9-year  cycle  (3  years 
active.  0  years  relatively  Inactive)  will  con- 
tinue indefinitely.  Each  active  phase  will 
provide  a  "snapshot"  of  conditions  to  com- 
pare with  all  of  the  previous  "snapshots." 
Different  study  units  wiU  be  active  at  differ- 
ent times,  keeping  the  nati<H>al  program  at 
a  constant  level  of  tUatt  and  geographically 
dlverae  at  aU  times.  Surface-water  data  ac- 
quisition activities  will  be  a  mixture  of 
fixed-station,  synoptic,  and  intensive  stud- 
lea: 

(7)  Oround-watM'  activities  will  focus  on 
the  38  major  regional  aquifer  systems  which 
encompass  over  80  percent  of  water  use  In 
the  United  States.  Each  of  these  systems  is 
induded  In  the  ongoing  USGS  Regional  Aq- 
uifer-Systems Analysis  (RASA)  Program. 
Through  this  i»t)gram.  an  understanding  of 
the  regional  hydrogeology  has  been  gained. 
The  aquifer  systems  will  be  subdivided  Into 
study  areas  of  numageahle  size,  on  the  order 
of  5.000  square  miles  each.  In  some  study 
areas,  it  may  be  appropriate  to  study 
aquifers  which  overlie  or  underlie  the  RASA 
aquifer,  in  addition  to  the  RASA  aquifer 
Itself.  The  water  quality  of  these  aquifers 
wm  be  studied  using  existing  luiowledge  of 
the  hydrogeology.  land  use,  intensive  stud- 
ies of  segments  of  the  study  area,  and  statis- 
ticaUy  influenced  sampling  programs. 

(8)  Special  attention  wQl  be  given  to  sam- 
pling and  nationally  summarizing  the  qual- 
ity of  drinking  water  sources. 

(9)  Existing  precipitation  quality  data-ac- 
qui^tlon  activitiea  and  studies  will  be  en- 
hanced with  special  attention  being  given  to 
the  problem  of  trace  metals  deposited  in 
rainfall  and  released  from  soils  and  rocks. 

SaCKGROUIlD 

Protecting  the  quality  of  the  Nation's 
ground-water  and  surface-water  resources  is 
widely  recognised  as  a  high  priority  national 
concern.  The  quality  of  the  resource  has  a 
direct  impact  on  public  health  and  on  the 
economic  success  of  activities  relying  on  the 
resource  such  as  agriculture,  industry,  fish 
and  shellfish  harvesting,  and  aquatic  recrea- 
tion. Some  of  the  public  health  concerns  are 


of  a  very  Immediate  nattu%  related  to  inges- 
tion of  pathogens  or  acutely  toxic  sub- 
stances In  drinking  water,  in  fish  and  shell- 
fish. In  crops  Irrigated  with  contaminated 
water,  or  through  direct  contact  with  water 
In  recreation.  Other  public  health  concerns 
ar«  with  more  long-term  effects.  Among 
thase  are  the  rather  poorly  known  risks  as- 
sociated with  Ingestion,  over  periods  of  dec- 
ades, of  very  low  concentration  of  a  variety 
of  metals,  manmade  organic  compounds  or, 
at  higher  concentrations,  a  variety  of 
"common"  ions.  There  is  also  concern  for 
the  public  health  which  must  be  viewed  on 
time  scales  exceeding  the  life  span  of  any 
indvldual.  These  Include  the  potentially  ir- 
reversible (or  reversible  only  at  geologic 
time  scales)  degradation  of  portions  of  the 
water  resource.  Such  degradation  occurs  in 
two  major  categories.  The  first  is  the  con- 
tamination of  substantial  volumes  of 
aquifers  which  are  relied  on  for  water  sup- 
plies or  which  naturally  drain  to  otherwise 
clean  streams.  The  second  is  the  contamina- 
tion of  sediments  (with  metals  or  organic 
compounds)  deposited  In  stream  beds,  flood 
plains,  reservoirs,  lakes,  and  estuaries. 
These  sediment  deposits  may  provide  a 
long-lasting  source  of  contaminants  to  the 
water  column  and  biota  by  resuspenslon, 
bank  erosion,  diffusion,  or  biological  uptake. 
In  both  Instances  the  contamination  of  the 
water  supply  continues  long  after  the  origi- 
nal discharge  or  dumping  of  the  contami- 
nant has  ceased. 

The  economic  Impacts  (beyond  those 
stemming  from  the  health  impacts)  are  of 
two  kinds.  One  Is  the  direct  diminution  of 
the  productivity  or  profitability  of  an  enter- 
prise because  the  water  It  reUes  on  is  of  de- 
graded quality.  Examples  of  this  include  de- 
clining agricultural  yield  due  to  increased 
salinity  of  Irrigation  water,  or  the  increased 
treatment  costs  required  to  bring  the  deliv- 
ered water  up  to  standards.  Also,  the  dimi- 
nution of  the  quality  of  fish  and  wildlife 
habitat  and  recreational  environments  has  a 
direct  Impact  on  those  who  use  or  make 
their  living  off  of  these  resources.  There  is 
alao  a  second  kind  of  impact.  When  it  is 
found  (or  suggested)  that  some  economic  ac- 
tivity results  In  an  unacceptable  level  of 
degradation  of  the  water  resource,  then  ac- 
tions Involving  some  cost  are  taken:  pubUc- 
ly-owned  treatment  plants  are  built  or  up- 
graded; industries  add  treatment,  change 
processes,  or  shut  down;  and  government 
im(x>ses  land-use  controls  Involving  agricul- 
ture, urban  activities,  and  land  disposal  of 
wastes. 

To  help  address  the  problems  related  to 
degraded  water  quality,  the  tJ.S.  Geological 
Survey  (USGS)  proposes  to  initiate  a  peren- 
nial program  of  data  acquisition,  Intepreta- 
tion.  and  assessment  of  the  quality  of  the 
Nation's  water  resource  which  will  provide 
docimientation  of  the  status  and  trends  of 
tlte  chemical  and  physical  quality  of  the  re- 
source. This  documentation  of  the  resource 
is  vital  for  the  assessment  of  public  health 
effects  In  the  present,  and  over  the  upcom- 
ing decades  as  well  as  for  the  assessment  of 
the  direct  economic  and  ecological  impacts 
of  degraded  water  quality.  This  documenta- 
tion, and  the  enhanced  understanding  of 
the  short-  and  long-term  impacts  of  changes 
in  waste  discharges  and  land-use  practices 
which  is  gained  in  the  process  of  this  docu- 
mentation, is  a  vital  element  in  the  ongoing 
public  policy  debate  over  the  appropriate  re- 
sponse of  government  to  the  problems  of 
water  quality. 

Examples  of  the  issues  which  are  being 
debated  and  will  continue  to  be  debated  are: 


(1)  The  future  level  of  effort  in  construction 
and  upfrading  of  publicly-owned  waste 
treatment  plants  ($35  billion  in  Federal 
funds  has  been  spent  since  1972.  and  the 
"needs"  to  the  end  of  the  century  are  esti- 
mated t«  be  $110  billion).  (3)  The  need  for, 
and  appropriate  form  of.  control  of  agricul- 
tural practices  related  to  insecticide,  herbi- 
cide, and  fertilizer  use,  soil  erosion,  and  dis- 
posal of  Irrigation  return  flows.  (3)  The 
need  for  and  appropriate  form  of  control  of 
the  manufacturing,  shiiHnent.  sale,  use,  and 
disposal  of  a  wide  variety  of  toxic  sub- 
stances. (4)  Ways  of  dealing  with  already  se- 
riously polluted  aquifers  and  sediments  (Is 
it  better  to  "write  off"  these  resources  and 
leave  them  alone,  or  to  attempt  to  remove 
the  contaminant  and  dispose  of  it  safely?). 
(5)  The  need  for  and  appropriate  degree  of 
control  of  air  emissions  of  various  acid  form- 
ing compounds. 

Without  an  objective,  pereimial  program 
of  data  acquisition.  Interpretation,  and  as- 
sessment of  the  Nation's  water  quality,  this 
very  important  public  policy  debate  will 
occur  in  a  technical  vacuum.  In  some  cases 
decisions  may  be  made  based  on  knowledge 
of  a  few  severe  localized  problems.  This  can 
result  in  the  development  of  an  excessively 
alarming  view  of  the  problem.  Conversely 
the  lack  of  a  thorough  data  acquisition,  In- 
terpretaitlon,  and  assessment  program  may 
lead  to  a  false  sense  that  certain  kinds  of 
problems  do  not  exist  simply  because  we 
have  failed  to  look  for  them  at  the  right 
times  and  places. 

RATIORALB  FOR  GEOLOGICAL  SURVEY  ACTIOH 

The  USGS  is  clearly  the  primary  Federal 
agency  involved  in  data  collection,  analysis, 
and  interpretation  of  the  flows  and  storage 
of  both  surface  and  ground  waters.  The  as- 
sessment of  the  physical  and  chemical  qual- 
ity of  t|ie  Nation's  water  resource  can  only 
be    accomplished    within    the    context    of 
knowledge  of  these  flows  and  storages.  Fur- 
thermore, there  is  great  efficiency  to  be 
gained  In  combining  the  data  collection  ac- 
tivities concerning  quantity  with  those  con- 
cerning quality.  The  USGS  is  imlque  among 
Federal  agencies  in  having  a  widely  dis- 
persed national  staff  which  is  trained  and 
equipped  to  do  the  basic-data  collection  and 
interpretation  of  the  data  on  quantity  and 
quality  of  both  surface  and  ground  waters. 
In  addition,  because  the  USGS  is  (and  is 
viewed  as)  a  scientific  agency  rather  than  a 
regulatory  agency  or  an  advocate  of  a  par- 
ticular Interest,  the  data  collected  and  inter- 
pretations made  are  likely  to  be  viewed  as 
more  objective,  and  hence  more  useful  to 
the  policy  debate  carried  out  by  agencies 
and  individuals  who  are  advocates  of  par- 
ticular policies  and  programs. 
Surface  water 
The    only    active    national    surface-water 
quality  networks  are  operated  by  the  USGS. 
These  are  the  National  Stream  Quality  Ac- 
counting Network  (NASQAN)  and  the  Hy- 
drologlc  Benchmark  Network.  NASQAN  has 
been  la  operation  for  about  12  years  and 
consists  of  about  500  stations  nationwide. 
NASQAN  has  been  an  effective  tool  for  ex- 
ploring the  changes  In  the  major  ions  and 
metals  transported  out  of  rather  large  river 
basins  (the  354  Accounting  Units),  but  much 
less  efltectlve  for  the  more  reactive  sub- 
stances such  as  nutrients  and  organic  con- 
taminants. The  Hydrologic  Benchmark  Net- 
work has  been  In  operation  for  about  20 
years  and  consists  of  53  stations,  all  in  rela- 
tively pristine  areas  which  are  unlikely  to 
undergo  substantial  land-use  change.  Data 
from  this  network  provide  a  very  important 


baseline  of  comparison,  in  that  the  effect  of 
human  activity  in  these  basins  is  limited 
largely  to  the  contaminants  introduced 
from  the  atmosphere.  These  two  networks 
sample  at  the  two  ends  of  the  upstream- 
dowiutream  contlnuimi  of  conditions  but  do 
not  constitute  a  thorough  national  data-ac- 
quisition system.  The  program  proposed 
herein  substantially  fills  in  the  middle  of 
this  continumn  to  provide  a  more  complete 
picture  of  national  stirface-water  quality. 

Other  agencies  are  involved  in  surface- 
water  resoiuce  assessment  activities.  The 
States  are  all  Involved  and  are  required  to 
submit  biannual  "305-B  Reports"  (status  re- 
ports required  under  provisions  of  P.L.  92- 
500),  but  there  is  no  assurance  of  consisten- 
cy of  effort,  or  quality  of  the  collected  data 
and  the  Interpretations  made  from  those 
data.  Furthermore,  many  surface-water 
quality  problems  are  interstate  and  no 
single  State  or  combination  of  States  can  be 
expected  to  give  a  complete  and  unbiased 
appraisal  of  such  problems. 

At  the  Federal  level  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  (EPA)  has  the  primary 
water-quality  regulatory  responsibility,  and 
as  a  consequence,  engages  in  data-acquisi- 
tion and  assessment  activities.  EPA  provides 
about  $12  million  per  year  to  the  States 
(under  Section  106  of  P.L.  92-500)  for  sur- 
face-water monitoring,  but  does  not  operate 
a  regular,  nationally  consistent  measuring 
program  for  the  chemical  or  physical  qual- 
ity of  surface  water.  When  EPA  did  have 
national  networks  (these  are  now  defunct) 
which  it  designed  and  fimded,  they  were,  in 
large  part,  operated  by  the  USGS  because 
of  the  USGS'  unique  nationwide  field  daU 
collection  capability.  In  addition,  the  EPA's 
concerns  in  surface-water  quality  assess- 
ment are  oriented  specifically  toward  the 
Issues  of  "fishabillty  and  swlmabillty"  and 
"biological  Integrity"  mandated  as  goals  in 
P.L.  92-500. 

The  EPA  has  recently  devised  programs 
for  maldng  such  assessments  in  its  "Aquatic 
Life  Suurvey"  and  the  "States  Evaluation  of 
Progress."  Both  programs  rely  heavily  on 
professional  Judgment  (and  quantitative 
data  where  available)  to  assess  the  degree  to 
which  the  water  attains  the  required  quality 
for  the  designated  Instream  and  withdrawal 
uses.  The  USGS  program  proposed  herein  is 
intended  to  complement  that  of  EPA.  It  fo- 
cuses on  chemical  and  physical  characteris- 
tics of  the  water,  the  factors  that  determine 
both  the  quality  of  the  instream  habitat 
and  the  suitability  of  the  water  for  various 
withdrawal  uses. 

The  only  other  agency  involved  in  a  na- 
tional program  related  to  water  quality  is 
the  Soil  Conservation  Service  (SCS)  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  The  SCS  Na- 
tional Resources  Inventory  focuses  on  land- 
use  characteristics  which  are  significant  de- 
terminants of  water  quality  in  streams  and 
aquifers.  The  value  of  this  effort  by  SCS 
will  be  greatly  enhanced  by  the  proposed 
USGS  national  water-quality  program.  This 
USGS  program  will  provide  data  to  develop 
and  test  hypotheses  about  the  relationship 
of  water  quality  to  these  land-use  character- 
istics. 

Ground  voater 

Compared  to  surface  water,  ground-water 
systems  are  more  difficult  to  analyze.  They 
exist  within  sediment  and  rock  matrices 
that  may  be  extremely  heterogeneous.  This 
fact  significantly  increases  the  complexity 
(and  cost)  of  sampling  strategies.  Moreover, 
ground  water  moves  and  mixes  at  a  much 
slower  rate  than  does  surface  water.  This  re- 
stricts the  areal  representativeness  of  a  par- 


ticular water  sample.  Other  limitations  are 
caused  by  the  fact  that  many  of  the  con- 
taminant analyses  that  have  been  made  are 
difficult  if  not  impassible  to  interpret  be- 
cause the  aquifer  sampled  or  depth  within 
the  aquifer,  the  sampling  procedure,  and 
the  laboratory  analysis  procedure  are  un- 
known. Furthermore,  measurements  com- 
monly are  dominated  by  those  in  the  most 
polluted  areas,  such  as  those  associated  with 
specific  point  sources  of  contamination.  It  is 
for  these  reasons,  priimuily,  that  a  ground- 
water quality  assessment  program,  national 
in  scope,  does  not  exist  today. 

Appraisal  of  the  quality  of  ground  water 
requires  a  knowledge  of  the  flow  system  (In- 
cluding aquifer  boundaries),  and  must 
employ  consistent  practices  of  ««»wpHng  and 
laboratory  analysis.  The  USC3S  has  experi- 
ence in  the  collection  and  interpretation  of 
data  on  the  major  ionic  composition  of 
groimd  water.  At  the  present  time,  the 
USGS  Is  building  upon  the  experience  with 
"conventional"  contaminants  such  as  salts 
and  nitrates,  to  develop  and  test  methodolo- 
gy for  collecting,  analyzing,  and  interpret- 
ing data  on  a  wide  variety  of  manmade  com- 
pounds. The  USGS  proposes  to  combine  its 
knowledge  and  experience  gained  through 
numerous  programs  related  to  the  study  of 
the  hydrogeology  of  aquifers  nationwide 
with  a  substantial  program  for  studying  the 
transport  and  fate  of  manmade  chemicals  in 
subsiu^ace  environments.  In  so  doing,  a 
sound  hydrologlcally-based  assessment  of 
the  quality  of  the  water  In  the  Nation's 
aquifers  can  be  mounted. 

APPROACH 

The  problem  of  organizing  an  effort  to  ac- 
quire data,  interpret  it,  and  assess  the  Na- 
tion's water  quality  is  formidable  bacause  of 
the  large  area  of  the  Nation,  the  high  cost 
of  field  work  and  laboratory  analysis  (expe- 
cially  for  trace  organlcs),  the  multiplicity  of 
water-quality  variables  to  measure,  and  the 
high  degree  of  spatial  and  temporal  variabil- 
ity of  water  quality.  To  make  the  problem 
tractable,  certain  strategic  choices  must  be 
made. 

The  first  choice  Is  to  limit  the  extent  of 
the  resource  to  be  examined.  Specifically,  to 
limit  it  to  water  resources  which  are  peren- 
nial, of  sufficient  size  to  have  been  mapped 
(aquifer  boundaries  known  for  ground 
water.  Inclusion  in  the  EPA  River  Reach 
Pile  for  surface  water),  and  for  which  the 
natural  water  quality  is  adequate  to  support 
more  uses  typical  of  the  area.  Given  the 
great  cost  of  instituting  and  carrying  out  a 
nationwide  data-acquisition  program  for 
both  surface  and  ground  water,  the  loca- 
tions for  sampling  the  resource  must  be 
chosen  in  a  way  which  effectively  serves  a 
variety  of  purposes.  These  purposes  include 
maximizing  the  statistical  information  con- 
tent of  the  data  as  well  as  providing  a  casual 
understanding  of  process  and  mass  balances 
(a  description  of  sources  and  sinks  of  con- 
taminants). One  way  to  accomplish  this  is 
by  clustering  program  activities  in  study 
units,  rather  than  distributing  the  effort 
evenly  over  the  entire  Nation. 

For  the  program  to  be  justifiably  consid- 
ered to  be  a  national  program,  these  study 
units  must  account  for  a  very  substantial 
majority  of  the  Nation's  water  use  and  en- 
compass a  wide  variety  of  the  broad  catego- 
ries of  water  resource  environments  of  the 
Nation.  For  surface  water,  these  study  units 
will  typically  be  the  hydrologic  subregions 
(watershed  units  defined  by  the  USGS  of 
which  222  comprise  the  entire  Nation).  The 
program  will  focus  on  about  90  of  these 
units,  selected  to  account  in  aggregate  for 


more  than  80  percent  of  the  surface-water 
withdrawals  in  the  Nation  but  only  about  40 
percent  of  the  land  area.  In  ground  water, 
some  of  the  study  imits  will  be  portions  of 
major  aquifer  syst«ns  which  have  been 
studied  by  USCjS  personnel  under  the  Re- 
giorud  Aquifer-System  Analysis  program  or 
under  other  programs  of  general  hydrogeo- 
logic  evaluation.  For  many  of  these  aquifer 
systems  the  general  ground-water  flow  pat- 
terns and  sources  of  recharge  are  well  un- 
derstood: this  will  make  possible  an  effec- 
tive and  Immediate  commencement  of  the 
water-quality  studies  discussed  here.  Other 
study  units  will  concern  themselves  with 
shallow  ground-water  systems  which  are  not 
necessarily  relied  on  as  major  water  sup- 
plies. These  shallow  systems  are  of  Interest 
in  that  they  provide  the  recharge  which  will 
determine  the  quality  of  deeper  aquifers  in 
the  future,  or  because  they  create  health  or 
environmental  problems  where  the  water  re- 
turns to  the  surface  in  ditches,  streams, 
lakes,  or  basements. 

The  primary  technical  management  of  the 
program  will  be  at  the  USGS  Water  Re- 
sources Division  District  leveL  (Districts  are 
coincident  with  a  single  State  or  small  clus- 
ters of  States.)  The  teams  of  hydrologists 
conducting  the  studies  will  be  housed  In  Dis- 
trict offices  and  will  Interact  during  the 
planning,  execution,  and  report-writing 
phases  with  offidaJs  of  the  relevant  Feder- 
al, State,  and  local  agencies  concerned  with 
the  study  unit.  The  purposes  of  these  inter- 
actions are  to  identify  aireas  of  mutual  inter- 
est, find  ways  for  the  USC3S  study  to  serve 
the  needs  of  those  agencies,  and  to  find 
ways  in  which  the  existing  data  and  studies 
of  those  agencies  can  be  used  In  the  USGS 
study.  The  role  of  the  USGS  Water  Re- 
sources Division  regional  and  Headquarters 
staffs  will  be  to  coordinate  the  efforts  in  the 
study  units,  to  provide  the  necessary  guid- 
ance and  training  to  the  field  staff  to  assure 
the  national  uniformity  of  methods  and  of 
results,  and  to  provide  liaison  between  the 
program  and  the  headquarters  of  other  rele- 
vant Federal  agencies. 

In  both  the  surface-water  and  ground- 
water programs,  the  variables  to  be  meas- 
ured are  of  two  types,  target  variables  and 
support  variables.  The  target  variables  are 
those  constituents  that  are  of  direct  rel- 
evance to  broad  national  water-quality 
issues:  (1)  chemical  contamination,  (2)  nu- 
trient enrichment,  (3)  acidification,  (4)  sedi- 
mentation, and  (5)  acceptability  of  water  for 
use.  The  target  variables  will  be  selected  by 
a  national  committee  of  scientists  from  the 
USGS  and  other  State  and  Federal  agen- 
cies. The  committee  will  consider  a  variety 
of  factors  in  this  selection  process:  (1)  per- 
sistence, (2)  extent  of  distribution,  (3)  ef- 
fects on  humans  and  biota,  and  (4)  laborato- 
ry capability  to  make  reliable  determina- 
tions at  ranges  of  concentration  that  are  im- 
portant from  a  health  or  ecological  perspec- 
tive. Some  target  variables  will  be  measured 
at  all  sampling  sites  and  some  wlU  be  geo- 
graphically restricted  if  they  are  shown  to 
have  low  probabilities  of  occurrence  or  im- 
portance In  certain  regions. 

Support  variables  are  those  which  aid  in 
the  interpretation  of  the  target  variable 
data.  Stream  discharge  is  a  prime  example 
of  a  support  variable.  Some  biological  meas- 
urements may  be  made  because  of  the 
biota's  tendency  to  accumulate  contami- 
nants. Also,  descriptive  information  con- 
cerning the  characteristics  of  the  watershed 
or  aquifer  recharge  area  will  be  assembled 
and  used  as  support  variables.  Included 
would  be  information  on  climate,  geology. 
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Swtfaee  water 
An  aveet  of  the  aurface-water  procram 
irtikh  aama  to  make  the  task  tractable  is 
that  efforts  in  the  study  units  will  be  con- 
dDCted  on  a  rotational  basis— with  about 
aD»4hird  of  the  destcnated  study  units  un- 
derfotawlntense  data  acquisition  and  study 
at  anjr  one  ttaae.  Vtor  any  given  study  unit 
there  will  be  a  S-year  period  of  concentrated 
data  a<'qutT'*im'  and  interpretation.  At  the 
ooadnaian  of  that  S-year  potod  reports  will 
be  publtohed  aaaaastnc  the  quality  of  the  re- 
source. These  repoits  will  describe  frequen- 
cy distributions  of  ooocentratlons  over  space 
and  time,  provide  estiinat«is  of  mass  bal- 
ancea  or  fluzas  of  oimstituents.  and  give  lo- 
cations and  deaolptlofis  of  the  large  prob- 
lem areas  in  the  unit.  Then,  for  6  years  the 
activity  in  the  study  unit  will  be  maintained 
at  a  lower  level,  to  track  the  occurrence  of 
gross  changea  tai  conditions.  During  these 
periods  of  lower  levels  of  activity,  the  major 
efforts  would  be  centered  in  other  study 
units,  BO  that  the  level  of  effort  nationally 
would  remain  constant.  In  any  given  year 
the  array  of  active  study  units  would  be 
widely  divosed  arotmd  the  Nation.  This 
approach  is  predicated  on  a  presumption 
that  the  state  of  water  quality  of  relatively 
large  areas  generally  does  not  change  so 
rapidly  that  the  period  of  low  level  monitor- 
ing wm  not  severely  limit  the  ability  of  the 
system  to  identify  changes  In  a  timely 
manner.  After  each  3-year  active  phase,  the 
new  data  would  be  ccunpared  to  that  from 
previous  active  phases  to  Identify  and  ex- 
platai  changes  occurring  in  the  study  unit. 

For  surface  water,  data  acquisition  for  3 
yean  to  develop  a  base  line  of  data  to  com- 
pare with  future  periods  is  necessary  be- 
cause water  quality  can  be  subtantially  af- 
fected by  hydroloidc  conditions,  such  as  dry 
or  wet  spells,  which  commonly  persist  for  1 
or  more  years.  A  cyclic  system  In  which  the 
Intensive  monitoring  lasts  for  only  1  or  2 
years  in  each  orde  runs  a  high  risk  of 
havinc  great  difficulty  in  making  cycle-to- 
cyde  oomparlams  of  water  quality  because 
of  Afferenoes  in  the  underlying  hydrologic 
«v]i<«^V>M  Sufficient  time  is  needed  for  the 
team  of  hydrologists  to  carry  out  explorato- 
ry — TUig  build  and  test  hypotheses,  and 
prepare  summary  reports.  Through  a  series 
of  S-year  studies,  knowledge  of  a  study  unit 
wQl  grow  in  detaO  and  in  interpretational 
quality,  such  that  after  several  complete 
cycles  a  thorough  picture  of  water  quality, 
with  a  national  scope,  can  be  attained  from 
the  notnhlned  results  of  the  unit  studies. 
Three  major  types  of  activities  will  be  car- 
ried out  in  the  surface-water  program. 
1.  Fixed-Station  Hampling 
At  least  12  fixed-location  sampling  sta- 
tions win  be  established  per  study  unit  (one 
station  per  300  rtver  mfles).  These  will  in- 
clude existing  NA8QAN,  Hydrologic  Bench- 
mark stations,  and  stations  operated  under 
the  UBQS  cooperative  program  or  operated 
by  the  USQS  on  behalf  of  other  Federal 
agendea.  Reactivation  of  some  stations  from 
an  old  EPA  network  may  also  be  desirable. 
The  study  unit's  stations  will  be  sampled  for 
most  variables  at  least  once  a  month  during 
the  3-year  high-activity  period.  The  need 
for  repetitive  sampling  arises  from  the  con- 
siderable temporal  variability  of  surface- 
water  quality.  This  variability  mainly  Is  a 


result  of  variations  in  temperattue,  river  dis- 
chaike,  and  waste  inputs.  Data  from  these 
stations  will  be  Interpreted  snd  summarized 
In  terms  of  frequency  distribution  of  oon- 
centtations  and  mass  balances  of  constitu- 
ents between  stations.  Hypotheses  wQl  be 
developed  and  tested,  aimed  at  relating 
these  conditions  to  causative  factors,  thus 
enabling  one  to  draw  Inferences  about  water 
quaaty  on  a  regional  scale  and  pointing  out 
some  of  the  policy  implications  of  the  obser- 
vations. The  relevant  results  obtained  will 
also  be  considered  in  national  analjrses 
which  examine  the  relationships  between 
cauMtive  factors  and  water  quality  condi- 
tions and  trends.  In  each  3-year  high-activi- 
ty period,  the  newly  collected  data  will  be 
compared  with  past  data  (from  before  this 
program  began  or  from  earlier  cycles  of  the 
program)  to  detect  and  describe  trends  In 
water  quality. 

2.  Synoptic  Sampling 

The  purpose  of  synoptic  sampling  is  to 
provide  a  "shapshot"  of  the  occurrence  of 
certain  kinds  of  water-quality  conditions 
over  a  broad  geographical  area  at  one  point 
In  time.  These  synoptic  studies  will  be  tai- 
lored to  a  specific  type  of  known  or  suspect- 
ed problem.  Within  the  study  units,  both 
water  and  bed  sediments  in  the  reaches  be- 
tween fixed  stations  will  be  sampled  to  pro- 
vide Information  on  the  sensitivity  of  the 
fixed  station  network  leading  to  possible  ad- 
justments in  network  design.  Such  adjust- 
ment would  occur  in  cases  where  the  synop- 
tic surveys  reveal  Important  water-quality 
problems  which  are  not  apparent  in  the 
fixed-station  data.  By  sampling  at  Intervals 
of  idx>ut  25  river  miles,  the  synoptic  sam- 
pling should  make  it  possible  to  identify  all 
rea<^es  of  50  miles  or  more  with  chronic 
water-quality  problems. 

There  wUl  also  be  national  and  regional 
synoptic  studies  where  samples  are  collected 
from  selected  locations  and  analyzed  for  a 
particular  contaminant.  Examples  of  such 
studies  might  include:  a  national  study  of 
PCB's  In  river  sediments  or  river  bottom  or- 
ganisms; a  regional  study  of  a  soluble  insec- 
ticide which  is  applied  sessoiially  and  pri- 
marily to  one  crop  to  determine  whether  it 
does  enter  rivers  or  primarily  remains  on 
the  fields  until  It  degrades;  or  a  study  of  se- 
lenium and  associated  trace  elements  in  Irri- 
gation return  flows  in  Western  States. 

3.  Intensive  Studies 

On  the  basis  of  prior  knowledge  of  the 
study  unit  and  the  knowledge  gained 
through  synoptic  studies,  limited  areas 
would  be  chosen  to  be  intensively  studied. 
Special  sampling  and  mathematical  simula- 
tions (modeling)  would  be  used  In  these 
areas  to  better  define  the  problem  and  gain 
an  understanding  of  its  cause.  The  studies 
would  involve  2  or  3  years  of  data  collection. 
If  the  modeling  appears  to  be  sound,  it 
would  be  used  to  project  the  outcomes  of  al- 
ternative management  strategies  for  dealing 
with  the  specific  water-quality  problems. 
These  intensive  study  areas  would  be  re- 
turned to  in  later  study  cycles  (every  9 
years)  to  study  the  changes  and  determine 
if  they  correspond  to  our  prior  understand- 
ing of  the  processes  at  work.  If  it  is  discov- 
ered that  the  changes  are  not  those  expect- 
ed, then  a  substantial  restudy  would  be  un- 
dertaken. 

Ground  VMter 

The  design  of  a  strategy  to  evaluate  and 
monitor  ground-water  quality  presents  diffi- 
culties different  than  those  encountered  in 
surface-water  systems.  Ground  water  can  be 


accessed  or  sampled  only  where  a  well  Is  al- 
ready preient.  where  a  teat  hole  is  drilled,  or 
where  it  appears  at  the  land  surface  as  a 
spring  or  aeep.  Ground-water  flow  occurs  in 
a  heterofeneous  three-dimensional  frame- 
work of  geologic  materials,  and  patterns  of 
flow  are  toually  complex.  Whereas  surface 
water  is  Confined  to  a  small  percentage  of 
the  mat>  Area,  ground-water  is  found  almost 
everywhere  at  some  point  beneath  the  land 
surface,  and  commonly  extends  to  great 
depths,  whether  contamination  is  present 
or  not,  tfaie  chemical  quality  of  water  at  any 
point  In  the  system  is  a  function  of  reac- 
tions that  occur  along  the  flow  path— par- 
ticularly between  the  moving  fluids  and  the 
geologic  ikameworic;  it  is  always  difficult  to 
assemble  information  on  the  nature  of 
those  reactions.  The  spatial  variability  of 
ground-w^ter  quality  tends  to  be  large,  both 
areally  and  with  depth;  low  velocities  of 
flow,  subsurface  chemical  reactions,  and 
limited  opportunity  for  mixing  all  may 
produce  ivge  changes  in  quality  over  very 
short  distress. 

One  simplifying  characteristic  of  the 
ground-water  regime,  however,  is  that  be- 
cause ground-water  velocities  are  generally 
low,  contaminants  move  much  more  slowly 
than  in  surface  water  systems,  and  the 
water-quality  picture  tends  to  change  much 
more  slowly  with  time.  Another  characteris- 
tic which  often  acts  to  reduce  the  difficulty 
of  asseaatnent  is  that  contamination  prob- 
lems tend  to  diminish  with  depth.  This  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  manmade  contaminat- 
ing substances  have  been  heavily  used  only 
in  the  past  half  century.  In  many  cases, 
there  sln<>ly  has  not  been  time  for  contami- 
nants to  reach  great  depth  at  the  prevailing 
velocities  of  ground-water  flow;  moreover, 
many  of  the  chemical,  biological,  and  ad- 
sorptive  processes  which  occur  in  the  sub- 
siurface  tend  to  retard  the  progress  of  some 
contaminants  or  to  attenuate  their  concem- 
tration. 

Ground-water  contamination  is  intimately 
related  to  land  use:  what  happens  to  the 
land  eventually  must  impact  the  subsurface. 
Contamlsation  may  occur  in  slowly  develop- 
ing pockets  or  plumes  around  "point" 
sources,  tuch  as  landfills  or  waste  lagoons: 
or  it  may  occur  through  a  general  deteriora- 
tion of  w»ter  quality  over  a  wide  area  due  to 
nonpolnt  sources  of  contamination,  such  as 
agricultival  pesticide  application,  suburban 
septic  syatems.  or  leaking  sewer  networks. 
Contamination  may  also  result  when  natu- 
rally occurring  substances  are  concentrated 
or  transported  in  the  ground-water  system 
as  a  result  of  human  activities;  for  example, 
pumpaga  may  cause  saline  waters  to  move 
into  areas  of  withdrawal,  irrigation  may 
cause  leaching  of  salts  from  soUs  to  the 
water  table,  and  mining  activities  may  cause 
or  alter  geochemical  reactions.  In  any 
scheme  of  water-quality  evaluation,  the 
areal  degradation  associated  with  nonpoint- 
source  contamination  is  more  easily  detect- 
ed than  point-source  contamination,  in  that 
drilling  Or  sampling  need  not  intercept  a  lo- 
calized Illume  to  confirm  the  problem.  The 
location  of  plumes  associated  with  point- 
source  contamination  depends  primarily  on 
recognition  of  the  soiut;es  themselves; 
where  this  is  not  possible— e.g.,  where  the 
sources  have  been  removed  or  covered 
over— the  problem  is  difficult  indeed. 

It  is  iaiportant  to  recognize  that  no  eco- 
nomical^r  feasible  national  assessment  of 
ground-water  contamination  can  hope 
locate  all  the  individual  plumes  associated 
with  point-source  contamination.  Instead, 
assessmonts  can  be  directed  to  the  identifi- 


cation of  areas  having  a  high  probability  of 
containing  extensive  contamination.  Large 
zones  (for  example,  on  the  order  of  100 
square  miles)  of  degradation  associated  with 
nonpolnt  sources  can  be  outlined,  as  can 
large  areas  containing  a  high  density  of 
point-source  contaminant  plumes;  areas 
having  a  high  vulnerability  to  contamina- 
tion also  can  be  delineated.  However,  the  lo- 
cation of  individual  point-source  plumes,  or 
of  very  local  areas  of  nonpolnt  source  degrar 
dation.  must  remain  primarily  the  responsi- 
bility of  other  agencies  concerned  with 
water  supply  and  public  health. 

At  present,  because  of  the  inherent  diffi- 
culties of  detection  and  because  ground- 
water contamination  is  a  relatively  recent 
concern,  only  sketchy  knowledge  exists  of 
the  extent  of  the  problem  on  a  national 
scale.  Thus,  the  first  task,  which  is  In  fact 
formidable.  Is  to  define  the  existing  condi- 
tion; only  after  this  has  been  done,  at  least 
within  a  given  area,  can  evaluation  of 
change  over  time  be  undertaken  in  any 
meaningful  sense.  Therefore,  the  emphasis 
in  the  approaches  proposed  here  is  on  eval- 
uation of  the  present  situation,  ss  the  Initial 
step  In  the  process. 

In  theory  at  least,  the  proposed  approach- 
es should  be  much  more  cost-effective  than 
simple  uniform  or  random  sampling 
schemes.  However,  it  is  important  to  re- 
member that  there  Is  little  experience, 
either  in  the  USGS  or  elsewhere,  to  draw 
upon  in  designing  a  national  ground-water 
contamination  assessment;  a  task  of  this 
nature  has  not  been  attempted  in  the  past. 
Because  of  this,  what  is  proposed  here  in- 
cludes experimental  elements;  adjustments 
in  the  program  will  be  made  as  experience  is 
gained. 

The  program  consists  of  six  complementa- 
ry activities: 

1.  Immediate  measures  to  expand  the  in- 
formation base  on  ground-water  contamina- 
tion; 

2.  Identification  of  a  national  set  of 
ground-water  study  units  primarily  using 
nSGS  Regional  Aquifer  Studies  (RASA'S) 
or  RASA  subdivisions  as  bases; 

3.  Initial  estimation  of  contamination 
probability  distribution  within  study  unit 
aquifers  using  existing  data; 

4.  Use  of  iterative  seareh  techniques  in 
each  study  unit  to  test,  modify,  and  verify 
initial  estimates  of  ground-water  contamina- 
tion; 

5.  Intensive  hydrogeologic  studies  of  seg- 
ments of  study  units  Identified  in  the  itera- 
tive sesTch  process  as  probably  containing 
extensive  contamination,  or  vulnerable  to 
contamination:  and 

6.  Long-term  data  acquisition. 

The  first  four  activities  are  intended  to 
provide  a  preliminary  evaluation  of  ground- 
water quality  on  a  national  scale;  the  fifth 
provides  for  intensive  field  Investigations  of 
areas  or  problems  identified  during  the  pre- 
liminary evaluation.  The  last  activity  estab- 
lishes a  very  long  range  data  acquisition 
program,  either  to  evaluate  time  trends  in 
areas  which  have  been  covered  by  intensive 
Investigation,  or  to  build  up  information  In 
areas  initially  evaluated  as  free  of  problems. 
The  time  schedules  of  the  Individual  activi- 
ties of  the  program  will  overlap:  It  Is  esti- 
mated that  the  first  five  may  require  on  the 
order  of  three  decades  to  complete,  after 
which  the  ground-water  element  will  consist 
primarily  of  long-range  data  acquisition.  As 
information  and  data  are  built  up  through 
the  first  four  activities,  analyses  wiU  be  un- 
dertaken at  the  national  level  to  develop 
generalizations   of   the   ground-water   con- 


tamination situation,  and  to  gain  a  greater 
understanding  of  processes  controlling  con- 
tamination. These  analyses  will  represent  a 
continuous  facet  of  the  program. 

In  the  following  paragraphs,  the  program 
Is  discussed  in  terms  of  the  individual  activi- 
ties. While  not  identified  as  a  specific  activi- 
ty, it  should  be  understood  that  a  substan- 
tial effort  of  detailed  program  planning  will 
be  needed  prior  to  implementation. 
I.  Immediate  Measures  to  Expand  the  Infor- 
mation Base  on  Ground  Water  Contami- 
mitlon 

Several  steps,  largely  Involving  expansion 
of  ongoing  programs,  can  be  taken  immedi- 
ately to  broaden  the  base  of  information  on 
ground-water  contamination.  These  are  de- 
scribed below. 

a.  Augmentation  of  ongoing  or  completed 
hydrogeologic  investigations  to  provide  for 
the  analysis  of  water  samples  for  contami- 
nation.—Genersl  geohydrologic  investiga- 
tions have  been  completed  by  the  USGS  in 
many  areas  of  the  country,  and  are  current- 
ly underway  in  others.  These  investigations 
have  usually  provided  a  good  understanding 
of  general  hydrogeologic  conditions,  ground- 
water flow  patterns,  and  backgroimd  water 
chemistry,  but  have  lacked  the  means  to 
sample  and  analyze  for  contaminants. 
Where  badcground  hydrologic  information 
of  this  type  is  available,  it  may  be  possible 
to  determine  a  great  deal  about  contamina- 
tion with  a  limited  number  of  samples.  To 
take  advantage  of  this  existing  geohydrolo- 
gic Information,  additional  funds  wiU  be 
made  available  to  USGS  District  Offices  to 
support  the  collection  and  analysis  of  water 
samples  for  contaminants  in  areas  covered 
by  ongoing  or  recently  completed  ground- 
water investigations.  For  a  relatively  smaU 
investment  of  effort,  this  program  will  add  a 
great  deal  of  relevant  useful  information  on 
ground-water  contamination. 

b.  Sampling  of  ground-water  quality  in  the 
immediate  xncinity  of  recognized  contami- 
nant sources.- Many  features  and  activities 
which  are  commonly  assumed  to  cause 
ground-water  contamination  may  not  actu- 
ally do  so  in  all  hydrogeologic  settings,  or 
may  cause  varying  kinds  of  degrees  of  con- 
tamination in  terrains  or  different  geologi- 
cal character.  To  assemble  additional  infor- 
mation on  the  actual  contamination  gener- 
ated by  various  categories  of  sources  in  dif- 
ferent geologic  environments,  a  program  of 
sampling  will  be  carried  out  in  the  inunedi- 
ate  vicinity  of  assimied  sources,  such  as 
landfills,  unsewered  suburban  areas,  areas 
of  pesticide  use,  and  so  on.  The  resulting 
data  will  address  the  question  of  what  con- 
taminants actually  reach  the  water  table  be- 
neath these  sources. 

c.  Expansion  of  an  ongoing  effort  to 
locate,  evaluate,  and  where  feasible  acquire 
existing  data  on  ground-water  contamina- 
tion in  the  files  of  State  and  local  agen- 
cies.—The  USGS  Is  presently  pursuing  two 
pilot  studies  to  assess  the  amount  and  qual- 
ity of  the  Information  on  ground-water  con- 
tamination in  the  files  of  State  and  local 
agencies.  These  pilot  studies  began  with  sur- 
veys of  State  and  local  agencies  to  deter- 
mine what  kinds  of  sampling  programs  are 
carried  out,  what  chemical  analyses  are  per- 
formed, and  what  kinds  of  records  are  main- 
tained. The  results  of  this  survey  were 
screened  to  determine  which  agencies  or 
programs  have  assembled  data  which 
appear  to  meet  certain  basic  criteria  These 
data  are  presently  being  evaluated  against 
standards  for  sample  collection,  laboratory 
analysis,  quality  control,  and  so  on.  Records 
that  meet  the  required  standards  will  be  ac- 


quired by  the  USGS  for  integraUon  into  our 
national  data  files.  Because  many  of  the 
ground-water  contamination  problems  have 
been  recognized  in  the  relatively  recently 
past,  and  because  the  ability  to  aztalyae  for 
trace  concentrations  of  many  contaminants 
has  only  recently  been  developed,  it  doea 
not  appear  likely  that  large  amounts  of  data 
will  be  found.  However,  the  coat  of  new  sam- 
pling programs  and  the  need  for  data  on  ex- 
isting contamination  demand  that  all  poasi- 
ble  sources  of  information  be  explored  and 
utilized,  the  pilot  studies  underway  at 
present  are  being  carried  out  in  Ohio  and 
Colorado.  Under  the  propoaed  program, 
studies  would  be  initiated  to  cover  the  re- 
mainder of  the  country,  over  a  time  period 
of  approximately  S  yeara 

d.  Expansion  of  an  orvgoing  program  of  in- 
vestigating ground-water  quality  in  relation 
to  land  use  and  hydrogeologic  factors,  in 
various  representative  geohydrriogic  envi- 
ronments.—As  an  element  of  the  currently 
ongoing  USGS  Hazardous  Wastes  Hydrolo- 
gy Program,  Investigations  of  ground-water 
quality  as  related  to  land  use  are  being  car- 
ried out  in  a  number  of  selected  study  areas. 
Each  of  these  areas  was  chosen  as  repre- 
sentative of  a  particular  hydrogeologic  and 
climatic  environment — e.g..  a  limestone  ter- 
rain in  a  humid  climate,  an  alluvial  aquifer 
system  in  a  semi-arid  climate,  and  so  on. 
E^ach  area  was  delineated  so  as  to  Include 
several  different  land  use  categories— for  ex- 
ample, agricultural  areas,  unsewered  subur- 
ban zones,  urban  Industrial  areas,  and  so  on. 
The  objective  of  the  program  is  to  associate 
the  general  quality  of  ground  water  with 
land  use  practices,  under  various  hydrogeo- 
logic characteristics.  The  Information  gener- 
ated from  this  program  differs  from  that  to 
be  developed  imder  section  "b"  above  In 
thai  the  focus  here  is  on  regional  water 
quality,  rather  than  on  the  quality  of  water 
immediately  around  or  beneath  the  source; 
thus  the  effects  of  processes  which  operate 
on  the  contaminants  as  they  move  through 
the  ground-water  regimes  are  incorporated 
in  the  results.  Expansion  of  the  program 
will  allow  more  of  these  Investigations  to  be 
undertaken,  and  will  permit  more  intensive 
sampling  and  more  complete  analysis  of 
contaminant  transport  processes  in  each 
study;  this  is  turn  will  strengthen  data  on 
the  interdependence  between  land  use  and 
contamination. 

2.  Identification  of  a  National  Set  of  Study 
Units  Primarily  Using  USGS  Regional  Aq- 
uifer Studies  (RASA'S)  or  RASA  Subdivi- 
sions as  Bases 

Prior  knowledge  of  the  approximate 
boundaries  and  general  hydraulics  of  the 
aquifers  are  necessary  to  delineate  study 
units.  Furthermore,  a  basic  condition  for  se- 
lecting ground-water  study  units  Is  that  the 
aquifers  chosen  must  account,  in  aggregate, 
for  80  percent  or  more  of  the  country's 
fresh  (non-saline)  ground-water  withdraw- 
als. Prom  the  point  of  view  of  the  above  re- 
quirements, Regional  Aquifer  Systems  Anal- 
ysis (RASA)  boundaries  are  a  natural  choice 
in  defining  ground -water  study  units.  There 
are  now  about  28  current  and  planned 
RASA  aquifers  in  the  coterminous  United 
States.  They  account  for  about  SO  percent 
of  the  country's  non-saline  ground-water 
use.  Because  some  RASA  aquifers  are  very 
large,  it  may  be  advantageous  to  divide  some 
of  them  into  2,  3,  or  4  parts.  This  may 
create  a  total  of  about  50-100  aquifer  study 
units. 

This  list  of  study  will  be  modified,  so  that 
the  groiuid-water  units  finally  chosen:  (1) 
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Bt  •■  many  u  poalble  of  the  coun- 
trf*  main  mU  of  oondtUons  determininc 
ptmiMl-vmter  quality;  (3)  Include  as  many  as 
nowlliin  (tf  the  oMintnr's  metropolitan  areas. 
wbkh  lanely  depend  on  iround-water 
mnplj:  (3)  distribute  the  work  amons 
WRZya  DMricta  as  efficiently  as  possible. 
HowCTcr,  tbeae  modiflcstlons  should  be 
waA  that  the  80  percent  of  groimd-water 
use  la  I  III  imiiiai  it  In  the  aquifers  studied. 

In  many  caws,  a  stngle  study  unit  will  in- 
dude  two  or  more  aquifers  In  the  vertical  di- 
mrnslnn  In  fact,  many  of  the  RASA 
aqulfen  are  part  of  confined  systems  above 
wbleli  eziat  unoonflned  aquifers  of  local  or 
rectonal  importance.  When  this  situation  Ls 
eneountaed.  as  appropriate,  the  water  qual- 
ity In  each  aquifer  will  be  evaluated  and  sep- 
arata analyses  (and  rqxwts)  prepared. 
S.  Inttfal  IBttlmittrr  of  Contamination  Prob- 

aMUty  Distribution  Within  Study  Unit 

Aqulfen  Usinc  Rxlstlng  Data 

A  snhstantlal  body  of  existing  data  and 
undentaodinK  on  ground-water  systems  and 
f1mt■m^nllt^^m  are  available  in  USGS  Dis- 
trict oftlcea  and  through  State  and  local 
agendea.  Using  this  Information,  initial  esti- 
mates of  the  probability  of  aquifer  contami- 
nation with  each  study  unit  can  be  made. 
Tbeae  tttlmntf  will  result  in  delineations 
of  segments  of  differing  contamination 
probability  within  study  units.  These  seg- 
ments will  serve  as  a  basis  for  iterative 
search  procedures  and  intensive  studies  de- 
scribed In  the  next  program  elements. 
4.  Use  of  Iterative  Search  Techniques  in 

Each  Study  Unit  to  Test,  Modify,  and 

Verify  Initial  Estimates  of  Ground  Water 
itamlnation 

!  search  techniques  have  frequent- 
l]/been  used  in  petroleum  and  mineral  ex- 
however.  additional  effort  Is  re- 
<^qulred  to  adapt  them  to  the  ground-water 
wrntimlnatlffn  problem.  The  primary  goal 
at  this  effort  will  be  to  develop  Iterative 
search  strategies  for  Identifying  those  sub- 
•*~~*'"T  or  segments  of  a  ground-water 
regime  which  have  a  high  probability  of 
•''r'tt*"*^g  eztenstve  contaminated  zones,  or 
which  are  highly  vulnerable  to  contamina- 
tfam.  In  paiticalar,  the  effort  will  seek  to  es- 
tablish a  methodology  for  breaking  a 
ground-water  regime  into  segments  charac- 
terised by:  (a)  known  presence  of  extensive 
cootaminatkin,  or  a  high  probability  of  con- 
taining extensive  contaminated  zones 
("probaUy  omtamlnated"  segments);  (b)  a 
lower  probability  of  containing  extensive 
contaminated  aooes,  but  a  high  vulnerabil- 
ity to  contamination  ("vulnerable"  seg- 
ments); or  (c)  a  low  probability  of  contain- 
ing extenatve  contamination,  and  a  low  vul- 
nerability  to  contamination  ("sheltered" 
segments). 

Several  types  of  Information  will  have  to 
be  integrated  in  applying  the  iterative 
aeardi  techniques:  data  on  land  use,  particu- 
larly as  related  to  potential  sources  of  con- 
tamination; information  on  the  geohydrolo- 
gic  characteristics  of  subsurface  materials, 
particularly  those  chancteristics  which  de- 
termine vulneraUllty  to  contamination: 
data  on  ground-water  quality  in  the  files  of 
public  or  private  groups;  snd  the  results  of 
■mpling  conducted  during  the  search  pro- 
cedure itself.  A  mixture  of  measurement 
twiinknies  win  be  used,  some  with  relatively 
low  cost  and  low  sensitivity,  others  with 
much  higher  cost  and  higher  sensitivity. 
The  field  sampling  as  well  as  the  assembly 
of  some  of  the  preliminary  information  wlU 
be  carried  out  according  to  iterative  proce- 
dures In  which  the  activities  at  each  level  of 


iteration  are  guided  by  information  assem- 
bled ftt  previous  levels.  The  iterative  search 
Is  guided  by  an  optimization  procediuv  in- 
tended to  maximize  the  probability  of  cor- 
rectly classifying  the  segments,  subject  to 
constraints  on  the  cost  of  sample  collection 
and  laboratory  analysis. 

Another  goal  of  the  research  activity  will 
be  to  establish  approaches  and  levels  of 
effort  required  for  various  levels  of  detail  In 
the  r«sulting  classification.  The  USC3S'  na- 
tionwide application  of  iterative  search 
metheds  will  be  aimed  at  a  coarse  level  of 
detaU,  compatible  with  the  goals  of  identify- 
ing large  areas  of  nonpoint  source  contami- 
natioa,  areas  with  a  high  density  of  points 
source  contaminant  plumes,  and  large  areas 
in  which  the  overall  vulnerability  to  con- 
tamination Is  high.  However,  State  and  local 
agendes  may  seek  to  apply  these  techniques 
at  a  much  finer  scale,  utilizing  their  own  re- 
sources, and  the  research  is  intended  to  ad- 
dress such  applications  as  well. 

Two  other  issues  which  must  be  addressed 
are  the  definition  of^  "contamination,"  in 
terms  of  the  levels  of  concentration  of  vari- 
ous substances  or  classes  of  substance;  and 
the  definition  of  "extensive  contamination," 
in  tenns  of  the  areas,  volumes  of  water,  or 
consumer  populations  that  are  affected. 
The  iBtter  Issue  Is  strongly  related  to  the 
questions  of  scale  and  level  of  detail  dis- 
cussed in  the  preceding  paragraph;  clearly, 
"extensive  contamination"  at  a  local  scale 
wiU  not  mean  the  same  thing  as  "extensive 
contamination"  on  a  national  scale.  In  any 
case,  definitions  suited  at  least  to  the  na- 
tional scale  will  have  to  be  developed  to 
permit  implementation  of  the  proposed  pro- 
gram. The  activity  must  also  address  the 
feasitUity  of  separate  classification  of  shal- 
low and  deep  zones  in  the  same  geographic 
area,  recognizing  that  the  probabilities  of 
contamination,  as  well  as  the  vulnerability 
to  contamination,  may  vary  extensively 
with  depth. 

The  iterative  search  method  wUl  be  ap- 
plied to  each  study  unit  with  the  objective 
of  sul>dividing  the  unit  into  segments,  each 
of  wMch  falls  into  one  of  the  three  catego- 
ries described  previously,  i.e.,  probably  con- 
taminated, vulnerable  to  contamination,  or 
sheltered  from  contamination.  The  evalua- 
tion is  based  on  data  assembled  under  sub- 
activities  a  through  d  of  activity  1,  knowl- 
edge of  the  hydrogeologic  and  land-tise 
characteristics  of  the  unit,  information 
gained  from  past  water-quality  sampling, 
and  data  collected  during  the  iterative 
search. 

The  task  of  covering  aU  the  major  aquifer 
systems  and  ground-water  problem  areas  of 
the  Nation  in  this  process  wUl  be  lengthy, 
probift>ly  extending  over  a  decade,  depend- 
ing on  resources  available.  However,  results 
will  be  available  for  some  individual  study 
units  within  a  few  years,  and  the  publica- 
tion of  results  will  continue  throughout  the 
iterative  search  phase.  Ultimately  the  re- 
sults wUl  provide  a  breakdown  of  aquifer 
systems  and  problem  areas  into  segments 
classtfied  according  to  their  probability  of 
contamination  or  vulnerability  to  contami- 
nation. This  in  itself  will  be  a  major  step 
toward  an  answer  to  the  question  "How  ex- 
tensive is  the  ground-water  contamination 
problem?" 

5.  Intensive  Hydrogeologic  Studies  of  Seg- 
ments of  Study  Units  Identified  as  Prob- 
ably Containing  Elxtensive  Contamination, 
or  as  Vulnerable  to  Contamination 
As  the  iterative  search  procedures  are 
completed  in  a  given  study  unit,  intensive 
investigations  of  ground-water  quality  and 


of  the  factors  controlling  it  will  be  iniUated 
In  those  segments  of  the  study  unit  classi- 
fied as  "probably  contaminated"— that  Is, 
those  known  to  contain  extensive  contami- 
nated zones,  or  having  a  high  probability  of 
containing  such  zones.  The  goal  of  these  in- 
tensive investigations  will  be  to  confirm  the 
presence  of  contamination  and  to  develop  as 
much  information  as  possible  regarding  its 
extent,  nature,  origin,  and  future  condition. 
At  this  point  it  Is  not  possible  to  anticipate 
the  number,  size,  or  hydrologlc  character  of 
the  segments  that  may  fall  into  the  "prob- 
ably contanilnated"  category,  so  the  total 
effort  involved  in  these  intensive  studies  na- 
tionwide Is  difficult  to  estimate.  Individual 
studies  wUl  undoubtedly  require  at  least  3 
years  to  complete,  and  the  number  which 
can  be  carried  on  conciurently  will  depend 
upon  the  resources  and  manpower  available 
to  the  provam.  Priorities  will  have  to  be  es- 
tablished, BO  that  studies  are  carried  out 
first  in  areas  where  the  contamination  prob- 
lems and  ttieir  potential  impacts  are  most 
severe.  The  entire  effort  of  Intensive  investi- 
gation in  all  of  the  "probably  contaminat- 
ed" segments  nationwide  may  require  two 
decades;  tiowever,  results  from  investiga- 
tions begun  early  in  the  sequence  will  be 
available  atter  a  few  years  of  operation,  and 
results  will  continue  to  be  released  as  they 
are  developed  thereafter.  The  Information 
generated  from  this  activity  will  be  evaluat- 
ed contlnueusly  from  a  national  perspective 
as  results  become  available. 

After  tht  program  of  Intensive  investiga- 
tion of  "probably  contaminated"  segments 
Is  established,  a  program  of  investigations  of 
segments  (or  groups  of  segments)  classified 
ss  vulnerable  to  contamination  will  be  initi- 
ated. The  objectives  of  these  investigations 
will  be  to  conform  the  conclusion  that  no 
extensive  Contamination  exists,  and  to  in- 
vestigate rtcharge  processes  and  flow  paths 
in  the  system,  so  that  the  potential  for  con- 
tamination can  be  assessed  more  accurately. 
This  in  turn  will  provide  the  background  in- 
formation needed  to  consider  protective 
measures  that  i4>propriate  public  and  pri- 
vate agendes  or  individuals  may  wish  to 
consider. 

The  effort  of  covering  all  the  vulnerable 
segments  in  the  Nation  will  be  very  great, 
probably  requiring  two  or  more  decades  to 
complete;  kgain,  however,  results  from  the 
earliest  investigations  to  be  Initiated  should 
be  available  during  the  first  decade  of  oper- 
ation and  Ksults  will  be  released  as  they  are 
developed  throughout  the  course  of  the  pro- 
gram. Ag$in.  the  information  generated 
from  this  activity  will  be  evaluated  from  a 
national  perspective  as  results  become  avail- 
able. 

6.  Long-Term  Data  Acquisition 

When  the  investigations  are  completed  in 
"probably  contaminated"  or  "vulnerable" 
segments,  programs  will  be  established  to 
collect  new  data  periodically  in  those  seg- 
ments. In  this  activity,  the  density  and  fre- 
quency of  sampling  will  vary  depending  on 
local  geohiydrologic  conditions;  in  general, 
however,  the  frequency  will  be  much  less 
than  for  aurface-water  systems.  The  effort 
will  include  continued  acquisition  of  rele- 
vant data  from  all  sources,  including  the 
files  of  State  and  local  governments.  It  is 
important  to  understand  that  the  goal  of 
this  effort  is  to  evaluate  changes  in  the 
overall  condition  of  the  resource,  and  not  to 
identify  individual  instances  of  pollution  as 
they  occur. 

A  program  also  will  be  established  to  col- 
lect  and   assemble   data   on   the   existing 


ground-water  quality  situation  in  those  seg- 
ments of  study  units  which  are  initially  clas- 
sified as  "sheltered"  from  contamination. 
The  emphasis  will  be  on  continued  efforts 
to  assemble  data  collected  by  State  and 
local  agencies,  or  collected  as  a  supplement 
to  ongoing  hydrogeologic  investigations  by 
the  USGS  and  other  groups.  As  this  infor- 
mation is  brought  together  it  will  be  evalu- 
ated to  verify  the  conclusion  that  no  con- 
tamination is  present.  Any  new  geohydrolo- 
gic  information,  from  USGS  investigations 
or  from  other  sources,  on  any  of  the  seg- 
ments classified  as  "sheltered"  will  be  evalu- 
ated as  It  becomes  available  to  determine 
whether  the  classification  should  be 
changed. 

The  long-range  data  acquisition  activity 
should  be  considered  a  permanent  feature 
of  the  program,  rather  than  a  discrete  inves- 
tigation which  will  be  completed  after  a 
specified  time  interval. 

Drinking  xoaUr  source 

Drinking-water  sources  will  be  sampled  in 
both  the  surface-water  and  the  ground- 
water elements.  Some  of  the  fixed  stations 
In  the  surface-water  element  wiU  be  specifi- 
cally located  at  or  near  municipal  drinking 
water  intakes  in  rivers  and  reservoirs.  In  the 
ground-water  element,  water  from  munici- 
pal supply  wells  will  be  analyzed.  The  data 
collection  efforts  will  be  organized  to  pro- 
vide for  national  statistical  simimaries  of 
the  quality  of  drinking  water  (prior  to  treat- 
ment) in  addition  to  the  hydrologically  ori- 
ented national  summaries  of  the  quality  of 
the  whole  water  source.  To  a  large  extent 
this  work  will  be  integrated  into  the  ongo- 
ing efforts  for  surface  water  and  groimd 
water  described  above.  However,  special 
samples  wiU  be  taken  in  areas  not  otherwise 
studied  to  provide  a  valid  statistical  sample 
of  the  Nation's  drinking-water  sources. 
Precipitation 

In  some  hydrogeologic  settings  the  quality 
of  the  water  in  streams  and  lakes  is  strongly 
influenced  by  the  chemistry  of  the  precipi- 
tation falling  on  the  land.  Thus,  this  ele- 
ment of  the  program  is  concerned  with  the 
deposition  of  chemicals  on  the  land  surface. 
1.  Fixed-Station  Sampling 

There  is  now  an  extensive  national  net- 
work (150  stations)  for  monitoring  wet  depo- 
sition—the National  Trends  Network.  It  is  a 
multlagency  program  in  which  the  USCJS 
operates  about  50  of  the  stations  and  for 
which  the  USGS  serves  as  national  coordi- 
nator. One  of  the  Important  issues  in  the 
acid  rain  controversy  is  the  possible  release 
of  toxic  metals  from  rocks  and  soils  by  the 
acidified  rain  water.  To  evaluate  this  prob- 
lem, mass  balances  of  these  metals  must  be 
computed  on  a  watershed  basis.  This  re- 
quires knowledge  of  the  atmospheric  inputs 
of  these  metals  to  the  watershed  and  knowl- 
edge of  the  hydrologlc  outputs  of  them  at 
the  downstream  end  of  the  watershed.  To 
improve  the  understanding  of  this  question, 
the  monitoring  of  metals  in  precipitation  is 
needed  at  a  sub-set  of  the  National  Trends 
Network  stations. 

2.  Intensive  Studies 
In  addition  to  analyses  of  samples  from 
the  network,  much  work  is  needed  on  the 
processes  concerning  plants,  rocks,  soils,  and 
water  which  occur  when  acid  materials  are 
deposited  in  precipitation.  The  types  of 
studies  needed  are  very  intensive  studies  of 
basic  processes  In  small  watersheds.  This  ac- 
tivity Is  somewhat  analogous  to  the  inten- 
sive interpretive  studies  of  problem  river 
reaches   and   the    intensive    hydrogeologic 


studies  of  contaminated  and  vulnerable  aq- 
uifer segments.  However,  these  studies 
would  differ  In  the  small  scale  of  the  hydro- 
logic  unit  being  considered.  Small  basin  or 
watershed  studies  are  required  because  of 
the  need  to  trace  so  many  reactions  to  docu- 
ment if,  and  how,  acid  substances  are  alter- 
ing the  soil,  affecting  the  vegetation,  and  af- 
fecting aquatic  organisms.  Emphasis  would 
be  given  to  conducting  these  studies  in  areas 
with  existing  Hydrologlc  Benchmark 
(stream  quality)  and/or  National  Trends 
Network  (precipiution  quality)  sUtions  al- 
ready exist.  The  studies  would  require  in- 
tensive instrumentation  and  would  need  to 
operate  for  a  decade  or  more.* 


By  Mr.  KENNEDY  (for  himself, 
Mr.    Specter,    Mr.    Pell.    Mr. 
Metzenbauic,    Mr.    Moykihan, 
Mr.  DoDD,  Mr.  Kerrt.  and  Mr. 
Simon): 
S.    514.   A   bUI   to   amend   the   Job 
Training  Partnership  Act  to  establish 
an  incentive  bonus  for  the  successful 
placement  of  certain  employable  de- 
pendent individuals,  to  provide  target- 
ing of  assistance  from  certain  employ- 
able dependent  individuals,  to  provide 
targeting  of  assistance   from  certain 
carryover  funds  for  such  individuals, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee   on    Labor    and    Human    Re- 
sources. 

JOBS  FOR  EMPLOYABLE  DEPENDEMT  INDrvmDU. 
ACT 

•  Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  Senators  Specter,  Pell, 
MrrZENBAUM,  Motitiha]*,  Dodd, 

Kerry,  and  Simon,  and  myself,  I  send 
to  the  desk  a  bill  amending  the  Job 
Training  Partnership  Act  to  provide 
enhanced  job  training  to  long-term 
v?elfare  dependents.  Every  year,  ap- 
proximately 4  million  American  fami- 
lies receive  aid  to  families  with  de- 
pendent children.  Most  of  these  fami- 
lies will  be  on  relief  for  most  of  the 
next  10  years.  Let's  be  clear  about  the 
cost  of  a  life  on  welfare,  because  these 
costs  are  not  calculated  In  dollar 
amounts,  they  are  calculated  in  the 
shattered  hopes  and  dreams,  and  the 
uncertain  futures  of  many  American 
Children.  These  are  costs  that  Amer- 
ica cannot  afford. 

We  must  finally  recognize  that  life 
on  welfare  is  a  hard  and  humiliating 
life.  In  every  State,  AFDC  provides 
families  with  incomes  below  the  pover- 
ty line,  the  amount  of  money  a  family 
needs  to  buy  the  bare  minimum  of 
food  that  the  Government  deems  es- 
sential. Below  the  poverty  line,  there 
is  no  room  for  new  clothes;  there  is  no 
room  for  child  care;  there  is  often  no 
room  for  essential  medical  care;  there 
is  no  room  for  decent  housing  or  any 
of  the  other  life  of  opportunity  that 
the  rest  of  us  take  for  granted.  And  it 
has  gotten  worse— real  AFDC  benefits 
have  been  eroded  by  inflation  by  30 
percent  in  the  last  10  years. 

About  7  million  children  constitute 
the  bulk  of  these  4  million  welfare 
families.  It  is  a  national  disgrace— an 
insult  to  our  convictions,  compassion. 


and  courage— that  so  lltUe  has  been 
done  to  lift  these  American  youth  out 
of  poverty  and  up  to  opportunity. 

The  cost  to  the  lives  of  the  poor— 
and  especially  to  these  children— 
cannot  really  be  estimated,  but  we 
know  that  the  cost  is  too  high.  Too 
high  in  poor  health,  broken  dreams, 
lost  hope,  and  crushed  spirit. 

And  the  cost  to  the  rest  of  society  is 
enormous  as  well.  If  we  look  only  at 
the  measure  of  dollars  spent  to  stem 
this  tide  of  misery,  billions  have  been 
spent  on  families  that  will  spend  most 
of  their  Uves  below  the  poverty  line. 
Despite  the  widespread  sentiment  in 
the  Congress  and  elsewhere  that  the 
poor  should  help  themselves  by  work- 
ing to  support  themselves,  we  are  <nir- 
rently  doing  very  little  to  support 
them  in  their  efforts  to  find  work  and 
improve  their  own  lives.  It  is  often  said 
that  all  ablebodied  heads  of  house- 
holds should  work  and  that  welfare 
dependency  is  a  destructive  tide.  But 
does  our  policy  and  spending  reflect 
such  goals? 

Currently  the  Federal  Government 
is  spending  about  $9  billion  on  aid  to 
families  with  dependent  children— and 
less  than  5  percent  of  that  amount  on 
job  training  programs  for  welfare  re- 
cipients. What  do  those  types  of 
spending  patterns  say  about  our  com- 
mitment to  put  America  back  to  work? 

There  is  a  way  out  and  a  way  up.  In 
Massachusetts,  the  Employment  and 
Training  Choices  Program,  Imown  as 
E.T.,  has  imder  the  leadership  of  Gov- 
ernor Dukakis  brought  new  opportuni- 
ties for  work  to  thousands  of  families 
who  otherwise  had  no  chance.  By  pro- 
viding job  training  and  support  serv- 
ices to  families  in  poverty,  Massachu- 
setts has  reduced  the  number  of  fami- 
lies that  stay  on  welfare  for  5  years  or 
more  by  25  percent.  The  average 
amount  of  time  that  a  family  spends 
on  welfare  has  been  reduced  by  nearly 
one-third.  And  thousands  of  families 
previously  condemned  to  lives  on  wel- 
fare now  support  themselves  with 
decent  jobs  in  the  private  sector. 

Last  week  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Human  Resources  held  hearings 
on  job  training  for  welfare  recipients, 
and  I  questioned  two  graduates  of  the 
E.T.  Program.  I  was  impressed  with 
the  stories  they  told  about  how  their 
lives  had  changed.  They  spoke  to  me 
of  the  pride  and  self-esteem  they  had 
found  in  being  able  to  help  themselves 
and  their  families.  We  must  extend 
this  opportunity  to  more  Americans, 
we  must  put  the  self-esteem  that 
comes  with  self-sufficiency  within  the 
grasp  of  aU  Americans. 

Today,  I  am  introducing  legislation 
that  wlU  help  build  these  ladders  of 
opportunity  in  more  States  and  cities. 
The  bill  is  called  Jobs  for  Employable 
Dependent  Individuals,  or  JEDI.  The 
fundamental  concept  is  the  pajnnent 
of  bonuses  to  States  that  succeed  in 
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tnlnlDX  Mwi  employing  long-term  wel- 
fare dependents.  The  bonuses  will  be 
baaed  on  the  Federal  savings  produced 
by  State  and  local  efforts.  The  Federal 
aovenunent  will  not  hand  out  any  bo- 
nuses untU  after  the  savings  have  al- 
ready been  achieved. 

JEDI  is  more  than  Just  revenue  neu- 
tral; in  fact  it  will  save  the  Federal 
Government  mon^  in  the  long  run.  In 
the  coat-eonBCious  100th  Congress,  this 
ledalatlon  will  give  impetus  to  innova- 
tive methods  to  reform  the  Nation's 
welfare  system.  

We  know  that  the  average  JEDI  par- 
ttcdpant  is  likely  to  spend  11  years  on 
AFDC.  This  legidation  only  pays  bo- 
nuses equaling  1.5  years  of  Federal 
APDC  boiefits.  The  rest  is  savings,  a 
cmoept  we  need  to  promote  more  en- 
ergetically in  the  face  of  the  Federal 
deficit. 

The  bill  will  also  retarget  present, 
uaspait  fimds  in  the  Job  Training 
Partnership  Act  to  States  that  have 
the  largest  welfare  populations.  In  so 
doing,  we  will  create  a  powerful 
magnet  of  financial  incentive  to  pull 
the  poorest  of  the  poor,  those  who  are 
also  the  greatest  financial  burden  on 
the  Federal  Oovemment.  up  from  de- 
pendoicy. 

I  uae  those  last  three  words  with  a 
special  purpose.  The  President's 
recent  report  on  welfare  and  employ- 
ment was  called  "Up  From  Dependen- 
cy" and  while  I  disagreed  with  much 
of  that  report.  I  felt  that  it  did  illus- 
trate areas  in  which  we  can  work  with 
the  President.  After  all,  our  goals  are 
the  same:  to  move  poor  and  welfare 
dependent  Americans  into  rewarding 
and  productive  Jobs.  I  invite  the  Presi- 
dent to  woric  with  us  on  this  legisla- 
tion toward  solving  this  crucial  and 
critical  problem. 

This  bill  is  action  where  it  is  needed 
and  when  it  is  needed— now,  before 
more  families,  and  more  important, 
children,  are  needlessly  consigned  to 
years  of  destitution,  dependency,  and 
deqMlr. 

The  bill  is  budget  conscious,  but  it  is 
also  conscious  of  the  urgent  need  to 
act  and  the  impressive  evidence  that 
action  will  succeed.  It  is  also  a  prime 
example  of  my  view  that  America  does 
not  have  to  spend  more  to  do  more. 

These  are  the  principles  on  which 
our  legislative  efforts  must  be  founded 
and  I  am  pleased  to  introduce  ttiis 
measure  today. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  bill  may  be  printed  in  the 
RaooRD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcobo,  as  follows: 

8.514 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repraentattvet   of  the    United  States   of 
America  in  Conareu  OMemMed, 
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SHORT  TRLE 

SScnoR  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  u  the 
"Jobs  for  Employable  Dependent  Individ- 
uals Act". 

mcnrnvK  boitus  BmrLmxiiT  roK 

ntPLOTABLI  DKRHDENT  IflUlVUIUALS 

Ssc.  2.  The  Job  Training  Partnership  Act 
(hereafter  In  this  Act  referred  to  as  the 
"Act")  la  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  title  V  and  all  refer- 
ences thereto  as  title  VI, 

(2>  by  redesignating  sections  501,  502,  503, 
and  504  as  sections  601,  602.  603,  and  604,  re- 
speetlvely,  and 

(3)  by  Inserting  after  title  IV  the  following 
new  title: 
"TTriiE  V— JOBS  FOR  EMPLOYABLE  DE- 

PENDENT    INDrVIDUAI£    mCENTIVE 

BONUS  PROGRAM 

"STATnCKHT  Or  PDRPOSB 

"8bc.  501.  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  title  to 
entitle  each  State   to   the   payment  of  a 
bonus  for  the  successful  job  placement  of 
certain  employable  dependent  Individuals. 
"kligibilitt  basis  for  iMcxirrrvE  boitds 


"8ec.  502.  (a)  An  Individual  who  Is  a  head 
of  a  household  shall  be  eligible  to  be  count- 
ed for  the  purpose  of  a  payment  of  an  in- 
centive bonus  under  this  title  if  the  individ- 
ual— 

"(IHA)  has  received  benefits  continuously 
under— 

"(1)  a  State  plan  approved  under  part  A  of 
title  rv  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  relating 
to  the  aid  to  families  with  dependent  chil- 
dren  program,  or 

"(ii)  section  412(e)  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act,  relating  to  cash  assistance 
and  medical  assistance  to  refugees, 
for  at  least  2  years  prior  to  participation  in 
education,  training,  and  support  activities 
designed  to  provide  Jobs  for  such  Individ- 
uals: and 

"(B)  has  no  work  experience  for  the  year 
preceding  the  year  for  which  the  determlna- 
tloa  of  eligibility  is  made;  or 

"<2XA)  receives  benefits  at  the  time  the 
determination  of  eligibility  under  this  title 
is  made  under  a  State  plan  under  part  A  of 
title  rv  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  relating 
to  the  aid  to  families  with  dependent  chil- 
dren program,  or  section  412(e)  of  the  Imml- 
graitlon  and  Nationality  Act,  relating  to  cash 
asdstance  and  medical  assistance  to  refu- 
gees, and 
"(B)  has— 

"(i)  not  attained  22  years  of  age, 
"(11)  not  completed  secondary  school  or  its 
equivalent,  and 

"(iii)  no  work  experience  for  the  year  pre- 
ceding the  year  for  which  the  determination 
of  eligibility  under  this  title  is  made;  and 

"(3)  meets  the  requirements  of  subsection 
(bX 

Vb)  An  Individual  meets  the  requirements 
of  paragraph  (3)  of  subsection  (a)  if  the  in- 
ditridual— 

M)  participates  in  education,  training, 
and  support  activities  designed  to  provide 
jobs  for  such  Individuals; 

"(2)  Is  placed  in  nonsubsidized  employ- 
ment for  at  least  1  year  after  such  participa- 
tion; 

"(3)  receives  from  the  employment  de- 
scribed in  clause  (2)  income  equal  to  or 
greater  than  the  amount  of  cash  benefits 
which  the  family  received  in  the  preceding 
year  under  part  A  of  title  IV  of  the  Social 
Security  Act,  relating  to  the  aid  to  families 
with  dependent  children  program,  or  section 
41S(e)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 


Act,  relating  to  cash  assistance  and  medical 
assistance  to  refugees;  and 

"(4)  no  longer  qualifies  for  benefits  de- 
scribed la  clause  (3). 

"(cKl)  Each  State  shall  be  entiUed  to  re- 
ceive an  incentive  bonus  payment  for  the 
placement  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  this  title  of  individuals  who  are  eligible 
under  this  section. 

"(2)  Eaich  State  shall  be  deemed  to  liave  a 
contractual  right  against  the  United  States 
in  each  fiscal  year  in  which  the  Secretary 
approves  an  application  of  the  State  under 
section  504  to  receive  the  Incentive  bonus 
payment  In  the  amount  set  forth  in  the  ap- 
plication so  approved. 

"AMOuirr  OP  tNcnrrrvK  boitus 

"Sbc.  503.  (a)  The  amount  of  the  incentive 
bonus  paid  to  each  State  «mder  this  title 
shall  be  equal  to— 

"(1)  79  percent  of  the  placement  bonus 
base  for  each  successful  placement  of  an  in- 
dividual described  in  section  502; 

"(2)  50  percent  of  the  placement  bonsus 
base  for  the  second  continuous  year  of  such 
employntent;  and 

"(3)  29  percent  of  the  placement  bonus 
base  for  the  third  continuous  year  of  such 
employment. 

"(b)  Per  the  purpose  of  this  section,  the 
placemeat  bonus  base— 

"(1)  for  an  individual  who  qualifies  under 
section  902(a)(1)  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the 
Federal  contribution  to  amounts  received  by 
the  individual  and  the  family  of  such  indi- 
vidual under  a  State  plan  approved  under 
part  A  of  title  IV  of  the  Social  Security  Act, 
relating  to  aid  to  families  with  dependent 
children^  or  under  section  412(e)  of  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act,  relating  to 
cash  assistance  and  medical  assistance  to 
refugees,  or  both,  for  the  2  fiscal  years  prior 
to  the  determination  made  under  section 
502  divided  by  2;  and 

"(2)  for  an  individual  who  qualifies  under 
section  502(aK2)  shall  be  the  annual 
amount  to  which  such  individual  would 
have  been  entitled  for  one  year  at  the  time 
of  the  determination  of  eligibility  of  the  in- 
dividual, if  such  individual  has  not  received 
the  benefits  described  in  subsection  (b)  for 
the  prior  year,  under  part  A  of  title  rv  of 
the  Social  Security  Act,  relating  to  the  aid 
to  families  with  dependent  children  pro- 
gram, or  section  412(e)  of  the  Immigration 
and  NaUonality  Act  relating  to  cash  assist- 
ance and  medical  assistance  to  refugees. 

"AFPUCATIONS  AND  VESmCATION  RKQITIRED 

"Sbc.  104.  (a)  Each  State  providing  train- 
ing to  individuals  qualifying  for  the  incen- 
tive bonus  tmder  this  title  shall  submit  to 
the  Secretary  an  application  at  such  time, 
in  such  planner,  and  containing  or  accompa- 
nied by  such  information  as  the  Secretary 
may  reasonably  require.  E^ach  such  applica- 
tion shall— 

"(1)  sett  forth  the  bonus  base  for  the  place- 
ment of  individuals  qualifying  under  this 
title  in  ttie  State; 

"(2)  set  forth  the  nonsubsidized  employ- 
ment for  each  such  individual  and  the 
annual  amount  earned; 

"(3)  set  forth  the  amount  of  cash  benefits 
under  part  A  of  title  IV  of  the  Social  Securi- 
ty Act,  relating  to  the  aid  to  families  with 
dependant  children  program,  or  section 
412(e)  Of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act,  relating  to  cash  assistance  and  medical 
assistance  to  refugees,  received  by  each  indi- 
vidual placed  pursuant  to  clause  (1)  of  this 
subsection; 

"(4)  describe  the  arrangements  for  carry- 
ing out  section  502(b)(1)  relating  to  the  pro- 
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vision  of  education,  training,  and  support 
activities;  and 

"(5)  set  forth  such  additional  information 
as  the  Secretary  determines  to  be  necessary. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  may  not  approve  an 
application  under  this  section  without  ade- 
quate verification  of  the  placements  de- 
scribed in  the  application  of  the  State  made 
under  subsection  (a). 

"PATKXMTS 

"Sec.  506.  The  Secretary  shall  pay  to  each 
State  the  amount  to  which  the  State  is  enti- 
tled by  reason  of  an  application  approved 
under  section  504. 

"RxsEKVATioif  or  iNCEirnvE  Bomis;  use  or 

FUNDS 

"Sec.  506.  (a)  The  Oovemor  shall  reserve 
an  amount  which  is  equal  to  the  amount  the 
State  receives  for  incentive  bonuses  under 
section  505  and  shall  distribute  such  incen- 
tive bonus  amounts  in  accordance  with  sub- 
section (b). 

"(b)(1)  The  Governor  shall,  from  the 
amount  reserved  under  subsection  (a),  set 
aside  an  amount,  not  to  exceed  15  percent 
of  the  amount  so  reserved  in  each  fiscal 
year,  for  distribution  to  participating  State 
agencies  to  support  the  costs  of  establishing 
and  maintaining  systems  necessary  for  the 
operation  of  the  program  under  this  title. 
Including  technical  assistance,  management 
information  systems,  postprogram  foUowup 
activities,  and  research  and  evaluation  ac- 
tivities. 

"(2)  The  Oovemor  shall  distribute  the  re- 
mainder of  the  amount  so  reserved  in  each 
fiscal  year  to  participating  agencies,  private 
Industry  councils  in  service  delivery  areas, 
and  service  providers  who  contribute  to  the 
program  authorized  by  this  title. 

"(c)  F\mds  distributed  pursuant  to  para- 
graph (2)  of  subsection  (b)  may  be  used  only 
for  education,  training,  and  support  activi- 
ties designed  to  provide  Jobs. 

"rVALUATIOM  or  PROGRAM 

"Sic.  507.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall,  directly 
or  by  contract  or  other  arrangement,  con- 
duct a  thorough  evaluation  of  the  program 
authorized  by  this  title. 

"(b)  Not  later  than  3  years  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  title,  the  Secretary 
shall  prepare  and  submit  a  report  to  the 
Congress  on  the  evaluation  activities  con- 
ducted under  subsection  (a)  and  the  results 
of  such  activities,  together  with  an  analysis 
on  the  costs  of  the  program  authorized  by 
this  title  and  the  savings  in  payments  under 
part  A  of  title  IV  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 
relating  to  the  aid  to  families  with  depend- 
ent children  program,  or  under  section 
412(e)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act,  relating  to  cash  assistance  and  medical 
assistance  to  refugees.". 

TARGERD  ASSISTAHCI  FOR  EKFLOTABLK 
DXPmOKNT  LMUIVIBUALS 

Sk.  3.  (a)  Section  104(b)  of  the  Act  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  clauses  (7).  (8),  (9). 
and  (10)  as  clauses  (8),  (9).  (10).  and  (11).  re- 
spectively; and 

(2)  by  adding  after  clause  (6)  the  following 
new  clause: 

"(7)  A  description  of  the  procedures  and 
methods  for  carrying  out  the  outreach  and 
training  activities  for  employable  dependent 
individuals  required  by  section  100;". 

(b)  Part  A  of  title  I  of  the  Act  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  section: 


"TARGRXD  ASSISTAHCK  FOR  BtPLOTABU 
DEPEMUEMT  IITSIVniUALS 

"Sbc.  109.  (aKl)  Subject  to  the  provision 
of  the  second  sentence  of  this  paragraph, 
the  Secretary  shall  determine— 

"(A)  the  amount  available  for  fiscal  year 
1987  for  carrying  out  this  section;  and 

"(B)  the  eligible  reallotment  percentage 
for  each  State, 

from  amounts  allotted  to  each  State  under 
section  201,  which  are— 

"(i)  unobligated  by  the  State  or  by  a  pri- 
vate industry  council  within  the  State  from 
amoimts  appropriated  for  fiscal  years  1984 
and  1985; 

"(ii)  obligated  but  not  ext>ended  (to  the 
extent  practicable)  from  amounts  appropri- 
ated for  fiscal  years  1984  and  1985;  and 

"(iii)  otherwise  available  from  any  previ- 
ous year. 

In  determining  the  amount  under  the  previ- 
ous sentence,  the  Secretary  may  not  count 
any  amount  until  2  years  have  elapsed  from 
the  date  of  its  allotment  to  a  State. 

"(2XA)  For  the  purpose  of  this  section, 
the  eligible  reallotment  percentage— 

"(1)  is  70  percent  of  the  amounts  deter- 
mined under  paragraph  (IKA)  for  any  State 
in  which  a  majority  of  the  private  Industry 
councils  in  the  State  have  an  agreement 
with  the  Governor  for  outreach  activities 
and  preemployment  training  or  support  ac- 
tivities for  employable  dependent  Individ- 
uals; and 

"(ii)  Is  80  percent  of  the  amounts  deter- 
mined under  paragraph  (IKA)  for  any  other 
SUte. 

"(B)(i)  The  aggregate  amount  represent- 
ing the  eligible  reallotment  percentage  for 
each  State  determined  under  paragrv>h  (1) 
and  subparagraph  (A)  shall  be  available  for 
carrying  out  this  section. 

"(11)  The  remainder  of  the  amounts  deter- 
mined after  applying  the  eligible  reallot- 
ment percentage  under  subparagraph  (A) 
shall  be  available  in  each  State  for  activities 
for  which  such  amounts  were  originally  ap- 
propriated. 

"(C)  For  the  purpose  of  this  section,  the 
term  'employable  dependent  individual' 
means  an  individual  who  qualifies  under 
section  502(a). 

"(SKA)  The  Secretary  shall,  from  the 
amount  of  eligible  reallotment  percentages 
for  all  States  calculated  pursuant  to  para- 
graph (2)  of  this  subsection,  determine  the 
amount  available  for  the  purpose  of  this 
section  for  fiscal  year  1987  for  allotment  to 
each  State  in  accordance  with  subparagraph 
(B). 

"(BKi)  The  Secretary  shall,  from  70  per- 
cent of  the  amount  determined  under  sub- 
paragraph (A),  allot  to  each  State  an 
amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  such 
amount  as  the  number  of  recipients  under 
the  State  plan  approved  under  part  A  of 
title  IV  of  the  Social  Security  Act  for  the 
fiscal  year  1986  in  the  State,  multiplied  by 
the  caseload  index  of  that  State  bears  to  the 
number  of  such  recipients  in  all  States,  mul- 
tiplied by  the  average  of  the  caseload  index 
for  all  States. 

"(ii)  For  the  purpose  of  this  subpara- 
graph, the  'caseload  index'  of  a  State  is  the 
number  of  recipients  under  the  State  plan 
approved  under  part  A  of  title  IV  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  In  fiscal  year  1986  divid- 
ed by  the  population  of  the  State  for  the 
most  recent  year  for  which  satisfactory  data 
Is  available. 

"(ill)  The  Secretary  shall  allot  the  remain- 
ing 30  percent  of  the  amount  determined 
under  paragraph  (A)  to  each  State  on  the 
basis  of  the  number  of  placements  of  indi- 


viduals who  are  heads  of  houaeboMs  mv> 
who  receive  benefits  under  the  State  piM» 
approved  under  part  A  of  title  IV  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  and  who  receive  Job 
training  under  programs  conducted  with 
Federal  financial  assistance  in  the  flaeal 
year  1986  in  the  State  compared  to  the 
number  of  such  placements  in  all  States. 

"(4)  From  the  amounts  allocated  to  each 
SUte  under  paragraph  (3),  the  Oovemor 
shaU- 

"(A)  reserve  for  fiscal  year  1967  20  percent 
of  such  funds  for  administrative  expenses  in 
carrying  out  the  program  authorised  by  this 
section,  and 

"(B)  allocate  the  remainder  of  the  amount 
allotted  pursuant  to  paragraph  (3)  among 
service  delivery  areas  within  the  State  on 
the  basis  of  the  nmnber  of  recipients  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (3KBKi)  and  the 
number  of  placemente  described  in  para- 
graph (3KBKlii). 

"(SKA)  In  fiscal  year  1988  and  for  each  of 
the  succeeding  fiscal  years,  the  Secretary 
shaU  determine  the  amount  available  for  al- 
lotment for  this  section  in  the  manner  pre- 
scribed in  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  using  the 
appropriate  fiscal  year  data.  The  Secretary 
shall,  from  such  amount  for  eacb  such  fiscal 
year,  allot  to  each  State  the  amoimt  for 
which  the  State  is  eligible  under  paragraph 
(3). 

"(B)  The  Oovemor  shall,  from  amounts 
allotted  to  the  States  pursuant  to  para- 
graph (A)  of  this  paragraph— 

"(1)  reserve  not  more  than  15  percent  of 
such  amounts  for  administrative  expenses 
in  each  such  fiscal  year  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
gram authorized  by  this  section,  and 

"(11)  allocate  the  remainder  of  the 
amounts  so  allotted  among  service  delivery 
areas  within  the  State  on  the  basis  of  the 
factors  described  in  paragraph  (3KB). 

"(b)  The  amounts  received  pursuant  to 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section  shall  be  target- 
ed to  training  activities  including  outreach 
activities  and  preemployment  support  ac- 
tivities for  employable  dependent  individ- 
uals described  in  section  503(a). 

"(cKl)  The  training  services,  outreach  ac- 
tivities, and  preemployment  support  activi- 
ties required  by  this  section  shall  be  offered 
in  the  service  delivery  area  pursuant  to  the 
Job  training  plan  under  section  1(K. 

"(2)  Such  training  services,  outreach  ac- 
tivities, and  preemployment  support  activi- 
ties may  include  arrangements  with  one  or 
more  community-based  organizations  and 
appropriate  State  and  local  public  agen- 
cies.". 

coifroRimiG  AMXHDifXirrs 
Sec.  4.  (a)  Section  104(b)  of  the  Act  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  clauses  (7).  (8).  (9), 
and  (10)  as  clauses  (8).  (9).  (10),  and  (11).  re- 
spectively; and 

(2)  by  adding  after  <dause  (6)  the  following 
new  clause: 

"(7)  a  description  of  the  procedures  and 
methods  of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
title  V.  relating  to  Incentive  bonus  pasrments 
for  employable  dependent  individuals;". 

(b)  Section  106(b)  of  the  Act  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

"(5)  In  prescribing  performance  standards 
under  this  section  for  programs  authorized 
by  section  109  and  title  V,  relating  to  the 
placement  of  certain  employable  dependent 
individuals,  the  Secretary  shall  weight  the 
placement  of  such  individuals  in  accordance 
with  the  average  cost  of  successful  place- 
ment of  such  individuals  compared  to  the 
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;  ot  11111 1 Mf 111  plaoetBcnt  of  indl- 

I  **%««»»  tor  MrvloM  under  part  A  of 

tttle  n  of  thto  Act.". 

(c)  aeeUon  lU(b)  of  the  Act  is  amended— 

(1)  by  mlwliiiillin  poiacrapba  (3)  and 

(4)  M  poncnpbB  (4)  and  (6).  respectively; 


(2)  by  addtaic  after  paracraph  (2)  the  fol- 
knrtDC  new  poracraph: 

"(S)  The  State  plan  ahall  include  a  de- 
■o^Dtian  of  the  '»»»""f  in  which  the  State 
wiD  enoounce  the  tuooeatful  carrying  out 
of- 

"(A)  trainlnc  activitiea  for  employable  de- 
pendent tndhrkluali  wboae  placement  is  the 
bails  for  the  payment  to  the  State  of  the  in- 
centive bonus  authorted  by  title  V;  and 

"(B)  the  traininc  aerviees.  outreach  activi- 
tiea. and  pceemploynient  support  activities 
furnished  to  such  Individuals.". 

(d)  Sectton  164  of  the  Act  is  amended  by 
stifflcii«  out  "titles  n  and  HI"  and  inserting 
In  Um  thereof  "titles  n.  m.  and  V". 

(e)  Seetian  >  of  the  Act  is  amended— 

(1)  by  redeslsnatinc  subsection  (e)  as  sub- 
section  (f):  and 

(S)  by  inaertinc  after  subsection  (d)  the 
fidlowinc  new  subsection: 

"(e)  There  are  autliorlzed  to  be  appropri- 
ated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  provisians  of  title  V  of  this  Act.".* 


du(^  more  highly  erosive  row  crops 
on  similar  lancL 

It  is  unfair  to  those  farmers  wlio 
have  exercised  good  conservation  prac- 
tices over  the  years  by  producing  alfal- 
fa under  a  crop  rotation  practice  to  be 
penalized,  while  allowing  program 
benefits  to  continue  to  be  provided  for 
less  conservation-conscious  farmers. 
These  farmers  ought  to  be  commend- 
ed fbr  their  efforts  to  reduce  erosion 
and  rebuild  the  soil,  rather  than  be 
punjshed.  which  is  the  result  under 
the  current  sodbuster  provisions. 

My  bill  is  intended  to  correct  this  in- 
equity by  providing  for  an  exemption 
to  the  sodbuster  provisions  of  the 
farm  bUl  for  those  farmers  who  pro- 
duced alfalfa  or  other  multiyear 
grasses  and  legumes  on  land  under  a 
rotation  practice  approved  by  the  Sec- 
retary. These  producers  win,  of  course, 
still  be  required  to  have  a  conservation 
plan  developed  by  1990,  as  required  by 
current  law. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
vawdti  needed  legislation.* 


By  Mr.  ZORINSKY  (for  himself. 

Mr.     DDLS.     Mr.     Bzon     Mr. 

Daschu,  and  Mrs.  Kassebaxtm): 
8.  515.  A  bill  to  provide  equitable 
treatment  under  the  hlghy  erodible 
land  ooDservation  provisions  of  the 
Food  Security  Act  of  1985  to  farmers 
who  produced  alfalfa  and  other  mul- 
tiyear graases  and  legumes  in  a  rota- 
ti<m  praetive  during  each  of  the  years 
1981  through  1985:  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forest- 
ry. 

urur*  aoTATiON 
•  Mr.  ZORINSKY.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  pleased  to  offer  legislation  which 
wUI  provide  relief  to  those  farmers 
with  proven  conservation  records,  who 
have  practiced  good  stewardship  of 
the  land  through  well-estabUshed  crop 
rotation  measures.  Specifically,  I  am 
referring  to  farmers  who  have  histori- 
cally rotated  alfalfa  and  other  mul- 
tiyear grasses  and  legxunes  with  row 
crops  as  part  of  their  normal  crop  ro- 
tati(m.  Under  the  sodbuster  provisions 
of  the  1985  farm  bill,  however,  farmers 
with  alfalfa  and  other  multiyear 
grasses  and  legumes  planted  on  their 
land  in  the  years  1981  through  1985 
will  lose  farm  loans,  price  supports 
and  other  program  benefits  if  they 
produce  a  row  crop  on  that  land  in 
later  years. 

Unfortunately,  there  are  many  pro- 
ducers in  Nebraska  and  other  States  in 
the  Midwest  who  produced  alfalfa  on 
their  land  during  these  years.  It  was 
the  intmtion  of  these  producers  to 
plant,  in  accordance  with  their  normal 
crop  rotation  practices,  a  row  crop  on 
the  land  after  it  had  been  in  alfalfa 
for  5  years  or  longer.  The  crop  rota- 
tion practices  of  many  of  these  farm- 
ers resulted  in  less  erosion  than  the 
practices  of  other  farmers  who  pro- 


By  Mr.  DANPORTH: 
S.  516.  A  bill  to  require  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  to  undertake 
certain  actions  to  promote  liighway 
safety,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
Transportation. 

HIGHWAY  SAFETT  ACT 

•  Mr.  DANPORTH.  Mr.  President, 
Tuesday.  February  3,  1987,  was  a  dark 
day  for  highway  safety  in  the  Senate. 
The  Senate  voted  to  permit  States  to 
raise  the  speed  limit  on  rural  inter- 
states  to  65  mph.  If  enacted,  this  pro- 
posal wUl  result  in  the  deaths  of  600  to 
1,000  Americans  a  year.  The  Senate 
also  voted,  on  a  largely  partisan  basis, 
to  replace  a  meaningful  life-saving 
safety  amendment  with  a  vacuovis  res- 
olution. 

I  offered  the  safety  amendment.  It 
would  have  forced  the  National  High- 
way Traffic  Safety  Administration 
[NIfrSA]  to  take  a  number  of  long 
overdue  actions  to  improve  highway 
safety.  The  major  provisions  of  my 
amendment  were  reported  favorably 
by  llie  Commerce  Committee,  without 
objoction.  in  April  1985.  and  passed 
the  Senate  by  unanimous  consent  on 
May  15.  1986.  My  amendment  was  vig- 
orously supported  by  safety  groups  in- 
cluding Public  Citizen  and  the  Center 
for  Auto  Safety.  It  was  not  a  mul- 
tiyear reauthorization  measure.  It 
would  merely  have  allowed  release  of 
previously  appropriated  funds  for 
State  and  community  highway  safety 
grants.  These  funds  will  lapse  imless 
we  take  action. 

Mr.  President,  I  pointed  out  to  my 
colleagues  that  the  House  had  an 
entire  "safety"  title  in  Its  highway  bill 
that  contains  several  antisafety  provi- 
sions including  ones:  First,  giving  stat- 
utory blessing  to  NHTSA's  failure  to 
meet  the  implementation  schedule  for 


the  National  Drivers  Register,  second, 
repealing,  for  all  practical  purposes,  a 
law  reqMiring  NHTSA  to  develop 
standards  for  controlling  blinding 
splash  snd  spray  from  trucks;  and 
third,  weakening  the  qualification  cri- 
teria for  antidrunk  driving  incentive 
grants,  thereby  diminishing  this  incen- 
tive to  enact  really  tough  antidrunk 
driving  isws. 

Unfortunately,  safety  has  be<»me  a 
partisan  issue  in  the  Senate.  On 
almost  a  straight  party-line  vote  the 
Senate  voted  for  a  vacuous,  meaning- 
less second  degree  amendment  in 
which  WE  "resolved"  to  pass  NHTSA 
legislation  by  this  April.  We  passed  up 
our  best  opportunity  of  this  Congress 
to  get  safety  legislation  for  an  empty 
kUler  amendment— a  "killer  amend- 
ment" in  both  senses  of  the  term. 

Mr.  Pnesident.  we  cannot  waste  any 
more  titne  in  addressing  highway 
safety.  I  am  introducing  today  the 
Highway  Safety  Act  of  1987.  This  biU 
completes  the  imfinished  highway 
safety  work  of  the  99th  Congress  and 
moves  f drward  on  other  needed  safety 
initiatives. 

NHTSA  recently  had  its  20th  anni- 
versary. During  this  10-year  pericxl. 
the  highiway  fatality  rate  has  been  re- 
duced through  measiu-es  such  as  the 
national  maxlmiim  speed  limit  and  the 
national  minimum  drinking  age  law. 
NHTSA's  20th  anniversary  is  no  cause 
for  celebration,  however.  The  war 
against  highway  death  is  far  from 
over.  According  to  the  National  Safety 
Council,  there  were  31.610  highway  fa- 
talities during  the  first  8  months  of 
1986.  which  is  a  5-percent  Jump  over 
the  same  period  in  1985.  Although  the 
figures  have  not  yet  been  compiled,  it 
is  likely  that  highway  deatlis  for  1986 
will  excjeed  the  44.000  recorded  in 
1985. 

Mr.  President.  NHTSA  has  not 
taken  a  number  of  actions  that  could 
have  drsstically  reduced  highway  fa- 
taUties.  My  biU  would  direct  NHTSA 
to  make  a  number  of  these  needed 
highway  safety  improvements.  The 
provisioos  in  this  legislation  are  quite 
specific.  They  are  specific  because  ex- 
perience has  demonstrated  that  Con- 
gress cannot  rely  on  NHTSA  to  do  its 
job  without  prompting  and  without 
detailed  Instructions. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  emphasize  that 
a  number  of  the  provisions  in  this  bill 
are  identical  to  provisions  that  were 
contained  in  the  bipartisan  NHTSA 
bill  that  the  Senate  passed  unani- 
mously on  May  15,  1986,  the  National 
Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle  Administra- 
tion Act  of  1985  (S.  863).  I  turn  now  to 
the  specifics  of  my  bill. 

SIDE  niFACT 

Each  year  9,000  Americans  are  killed 
in  side-impact  crashes  and  20,000  more 
are  seriously  injured.  These  crashes 
account  for  30  percent  of  the  persons 


killed  in  passenger  car  accidents  each 
year.  

In  the  late  1970'8,  NHTSA's  research 
showed  that  its  side  impact  standard 
for  passenger  cars— which  manufac- 
turers meet  with  a  small  door  beam- 
was  inadequate  in  vehicle-to-vehicle 
crashes.  NHTSA's  research  showed 
that  the  side-impact  crashworthiness 
of  cars  could  be  significantly  improved 
using  existing  technology.  In  Decem- 
ber 1979,  NHTSA  issued  an  advance 
notice  of  proposed  rulemaking  to  up- 
grade the  side  impact  protection 
standard.  The  new  standard  would 
have  required  testing  procedures 
which  more  closely  resemble  real- 
world  crashes,  and  also  would  have 
been  extended  to  apply  to  light  trucks, 
vans,  and  multipurpose  passenger  ve- 
hicles. In  July  1982,  NHTSA  closed  the 
rulemaldng  in  order  to  study  several 
issues  related  to  side  impact.  NHTSA 
indicated,  however,  that  the  rulemak- 
ing would  be  reopened  after  further 
research  and  analysis  had  been  com- 
pleted. 

More  than  4V^  years  have  passed  and 
NHTSA  has  still  not  reopened  its  rule- 
making. Last  year's  bipartisan  Senate 
NHTSA  bill  would  have  required  im- 
provement of  the  side-impact  stand- 
ard. Public  safety  requires  us  to  renew 
our  efforts.  Section  3  of  my  bill  is 
identical  to  last  year's  provision.  It  re- 
quires NHTSA  to  open  a  rulemaldng 
on  side  impact  within  60  days  after  the 
enactment  of  this  act.  Not  later  than  1 
year  after  the  enactment  of  this  act, 
NHTSA  would  be  required  to  establish 
performance  criteria  for  improved 
side-impact  occupant  protection  and 
would  be  required  to  open  a  rulemak- 
ing to  extend  the  applicability  of  its 
standard  to  light  truclus,  vans,  and 
multipurpose  passenger  vehicles. 

OCCT7PAMT  CRASH  PROTKCTIOM 

Section  4  of  my  bill  was  part  of  last 
year's  NHTSA  legislation.  It  does  not 
authorize  any  new  spending.  Rather,  it 
gives  the  Secretary  authority  to  repro- 
gram  up  to  $20  million  of  unspent 
highway  safety  funds  for  a  national 
program  to  encourage  use  of  safety 
belts  and  passive  restraints  in  passen- 
ger cars.  At  least  one-half  of  any  re- 
programmed  money  is  to  be  used  for 
educational  efforts  related  to  air  bags. 

CRASHWORTHUfXSS  RATIlf  G 

Section  5  of  my  bill  was  also  con- 
tained in  S.  863.  It  addresses  an  impor- 
tant question  for  an  American  family 
that  is  buying  a  new  car,  "How  safe  is 
the  CBLT  you  are  offering  me  in  compar- 
ison with  other  cars?"  It  requires 
NHTSA  to  make  arrangements  with 
the  National  Academy  of  Sciences 
[NASI  to  conduct  a  study  to  determine 
an  appropriate  method  for  calculating 
a  uniform  numerical  rating  which  will 
enable  consumers  to  compare  mean- 
ingfully the  crashworthiness  of  differ- 
ent passenger  automobile  models.  No 
later  than  18  months  after  the  date  of 
enactment,  the  NAS  shall  report  to 


NHTSA  and  to  Congress  on  the  results 
of  its  study  together  with  its  recom- 
mendations. In  turn.  NHTS  shall  de- 
termine, on  the  basis  of  the  report  and 
public  comments  on  the  report, 
whether  an  objectively  based  system 
can  be  established  that  can  be  used  to 
compare  the  crashworthiness  of  differ- 
ent models.  If  NHTSA  determines  that 
such  a  system  can  be  established,  it 
shall  promulgate  a  rule  no  later  than  3 
years  after  the  date  of  enactment.  If 
such  a  rule  is  promulgated,  then 
NHTSA  shall  establish  procedures  re- 
quiring automobiles  dealers  to  make 
crashworthiness  data  available  to  pro- 
spective automobile  purchasers. 

Current  law  requires  NHTSA  to 
compile  information  regarding  the 
crashworthiness  of  automobiles.  Fur- 
thermore, consumers  want  this  type  of 
information.  A  1981  NHTSA  survey  of 
2,231  recent  or  prospective  new  car 
purchasers  found  that  78  percent  of 
those  surveyed  liked  the  idea  of  C5ov- 
emment  safety  ratings.  I  believe  we 
need  to  ensure  that  every  family  that 
is  purchasing  a  car  loiows  about  the 
safety  of  different  models. 

LIGHT  TRUCKS 

"Light  trucks."  which  include  pick- 
ups, minivans  and,  four-wheel-drive  ve- 
hicles, are  the  hottest  thing  in  auto 
showrooms.  Between  1971  and  1986, 
the  light  truck  market  share  of  light 
duty  vehicles  doubled  from  15  to  30 
percent.  light  truck  sales  reached 
almost  5  million  in  1986.  Light  truck 
sales  have  mushroomed  because  these 
relatively  inexpensive  vehicles  are 
being  used  as  pleasure  cars.  The 
pickup  is  used  more  in  the  city  and 
suburbs  than  on  the  farm,  and  the 
minivan  is  the  station  wagon  of  the 
eighties. 

Unfortunately,  the  family  that  takes 
a  pickup  or  minivan  to  get  grcK%ries  or 
pick  up  the  kids  is  using  a  vehicle  that 
lacks  a  lot  of  basic  safety  features. 
Under  the  National  Traffic  and  Motor 
Vehicle  Safety  Act  of  1966.  NHTSA  is 
required  to  develop  safety  standards 
for  all  tjrpes  of  motor  vehicles.  Al- 
though light  truclcs  compete  directly 
with  passenger  cars,  NHTSA  has  ex- 
empted them  fr^fm  many  of  the  pas- 
senger car  occupant  crash  protection 
standards.  These  exemptions  have 
contributed  to  the  annual  toll  of  7,000 
light  truck  fatalities. 

As  early  as  1978.  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  recommend  that 
NHTSA  reexamine  its  vehicle  classifi- 
cation system  and  apply  a  number  of 
passenger  car  safety  standards  to  light 
trucks.  On  December  11,  1986,  the 
Commerce  Committee  held  a  hearing 
at  which  safety  experts  once  again 
called  for  NHTSA  to  apply  passenger 
car  safety  standards  to  light  trucks. 
NHTSA  has  been  formally  petitioned 
to  act  on  these  standards  but  it  has 
yet  to  act. 

This  bUl  would  put  the  wheels  in 
motion    over    at    NHTSA.    Section    6 


would  require  NHTSA  to  initiate  rule- 
makings within  60  days  of  the  act's  en- 
actment to  require  application  of  the 
following  standards  to  light  trucks: 
First,  roof  crush  resistance— passenger 
cars  have  had  this  standard  since  1971. 
Light  trucks  should  have  this  standard 
because  they  have  a  higher  center  of 
gravity  and  thus  are  more  prone  to 
roUover  than  passenger  cars:  second, 
head  restraints— passenger  cars  have 
been  required  to  have  these  devices 
which  prevent  head  and  neck  injuries 
since  1968.  Light  trucks  are  not  re- 
quired to  have  head  restraints  even 
though  the  pickup  passenger's  head  is 
only  inches  away  from  the  rear  wind- 
shield; third,  high  center  mounted 
rear  brake  lights— these  lights  might 
prevent  some  of  the  270.000  annual 
light  truck  rear-end  collisions;  and 
fourth,  passive  restraint  rule— light 
truck  occupants  have  a  higher  ejection 
rate  than  passenger  cars.  Applying  the 
passive  restraint  rule's  requirement  of 
either  automatic  seatbelts  or  airbags 
would  help  prevent  these  ejections. 
NHTSA  would  also  be  required  to  ini- 
tiate a  rulemaking  to  review  its  system 
of  classification  of  vehicles  under 
10,000  poimds  to  ensure  that  all  these 
vehicles  meet  passenger  car  standards 
or  appropriate  equivalents. 

REAR  SSAT  BXLTS 

On  August  8,  1986,  the  National 
Transportation  Safety  Board  [NTSBl, 
the  independent  Federal  accident  in- 
vestigation agency,  issued  a  report 
stating  that  in  some  instances  persons 
using  rear  seat  lapbelts  may  be  inad- 
equately protected  against  injury  and 
may  sustain  severe  abdominal  injuries 
from  the  belt  itself.  NHTSA  has  chal- 
lenged NTSB's  findings  by  claiming 
that  a  lapbelt  is  better  than  no  belt. 
NHTSA  wrote  a  concerned  parent's 
group  in  August  saying  it  would  open 
a  rulemaking  on  this  matter.  Four 
months  later,  Diane  Steed,  NHTSA's 
Administrator,  testified  before  the 
Commerce  Committee  tht  she  would 
shortly  open  a  rulemaking.  Two  more 
months  have  passed  and  parents  are 
still  faced  with  the  Hobson's  choice  of 
deciding  whether  to  place  their  chil- 
dren in  lap  belts. 

Section  7  of  my  bin  would  end  these 
concerns  by  requiring  NHTSA  to  initi- 
ate a  rulemaking  to  require  clearly  su- 
perior rear  seat  lap/shoulder  belts  in 
all  newly  manufactured  cars  after  Sep- 
tember 1,  1989.  It  also  would  require 
NHTSA  to  use  some  of  its  consmner 
information  program  money  it  re- 
ceives to  provide  (»nsiuners  informa- 
tion to  inform  owners  of  older  cars 
about  retrofitting  their  cars  with 
these  rear  seat  lap/shoulder  belts. 

Mr.  President,  the  reforms  of  this 
bill  are  modest.  There  is  no  reason  for 
the  Senate  to  delay  acting  on  them. 
The  time  for  hearings  and  further  in- 
vestigation on  these  issues  has  passed. 
It  is  time  to  act.  Hearings  and  new  au- 
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thartakfekna  ahould  f  ociu  on  the  other 
ertUeal  hl^wiLy  safety  issues  fadns 
the  country. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  like  to  take  a 
moment  to  address  some  of  these 
other  Issues,  and  to  indicate  to  my  col- 
leagues that  I  believe  the  Senate 
should  address  these  issues  this  year. 
If  safety  ledslation  in  the  Commerce 
Committee  or  on  the  Senate  floor  fails 
to  address  these  issues,  I  will  seek  to 
amend  It. 

FizsL  Require  installation  of  full 
front  seat  alriiass  for  the  entire  front 
compartment  of  every  new  car  sold  in 
the  United  States.  The  case  for  air- 
taagB  is  overwhelming.  According  to 
the  Department  of  Transportation,  if 
atatagB  were  installed  in  all  cars  it 
would  save  9.000  lives  a  year  and 
100.000  major  injuries  per  year.  The 
current  DOT  passive-restraint  rule 
does  not  require  manufacturers  to  use 
tiie  clearly  superior  technology  of  air- 
baga.  Tniitfad.  manufacturers  can 
conply  with  the  rule  with  automatic 
seatbelts  or  padded  interiors.  A  seat- 
belt  Is  not  a  substitute  for  an  airbag.  A 
stody  by  the  British  Government  has 
shown  that  seatbelt  use  has  reduced 
the  number  of  fatalities  and  injuries 
in  Oreat  Britain.  Nonetheless,  the 
number  of  driver-side  head/brain  inju- 
ries have  increased  44  percent  since 
enactment  of  England's  seatbelt  law. 
In  the  90th  Congress,  I  introduced  leg- 
islation requiring  alrbags  in  all  newly 
manufactured  cars.  I  will  continue  to 
push  for  airbags  in  the  100th  Con- 


Second.  Keep  convertibles  under  the 
passive-restraint  nile.  NHTSA  has  ten- 
tatively approved  an  exemption  for 
ecmvertibles  from  the  passive-restraint 
rule.  Convertible  passengers  pay  thou- 
sands of  dollars  more  for  their  cars 
than  conventional  models.  They  de- 
serve the  protection  of  an  airbag  that 
can  be  installed  for  $150  to  $300. 

Third.  Eliminate  the  passive-re- 
straint rule's  "trap  door"  provision. 
DOT  will  revoke  its  passive-restraint 
rule  if  States  representing  two-thirds 
of  the  UjS.  population  enact  mandato- 
ry seatbelt  laws  meeting  certain  crite- 
ria. I  support  enactment  of  effective 
mandatory  safety  belt  laws.  Seatbelt 
use  saves  Uves  and  effective  mandato- 
ry-use laws  increase  belt  use.  Seatbelts 
are  not  a  substitute  for  airbags.  how- 
ever. Moreover,  many  States  have 
pawed  sham  laws  that  will  not  signifi- 
cantly increase  belt  use.  We  must  close 
the  trap  door  in  DOT'S  rule. 

Fourth.  Stop  fake  identification 
[ID'S].  In  1982,  Congress  passed  legis- 
lation providing  for  a  national  mini- 
mum drinking  age  of  21.  This  law  has 
helped  reduce  auto  crashes  involving 
teenagen— the  No.  1  cause  of  death 
for  that  age  group.  Unfortunately,  the 
law  has  not  worked  as  effectively  as  it 
might  have  because  teenagers  are  get- 
ting fake  ID'S  to  piuxhase  alcohol.  I 
will  se^  to  tighten  the  law  to  prevent 


the  use  of  fake  ID'S.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  article 
from  the  Washington  Post,  titled 
"^gher  Drinking  Age  Spurs  Rise  in 
Bogus  ID'S  Here."  appear  in  the 
Record  at  the  end  of  my  remarlcs.  It 
tells  the  story  of  Lou  Herzog,  chair- 
man of  the  Northern  Virginia  Mothers 
Against  Drunk  Driving,  whose  daugh- 
ter was  killed  by  a  teenage  drunk 
driver  who  was  using  a  fake  ID.  I  also 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  article 
from  USA  Today  on  this  subject  be  in- 
cluded in  the  Recoro. 

Fifth.  Improve  bumper  standards.  In 
1982,  NHTSA  lowered  its  standards  for 
bumpers  from  5  miles  per  hour  to  2.5 
miles  per  hour.  This  is  a  "tissue 
paper"  bumper  standard.  Reducing 
the  bmnper  standard  has  cost  consum- 
ers millions  of  dollars  in  higher  repair 
bills  and  insurance  premiums.  I  pro- 
posed legislation  in  the  99th  Congress 
to  restore  the  S-mUe-per-hour  stand- 
ard. I  will  continue  to  pursue  it  in  the 
100th  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  all  my  col- 
leagues to  support  these  important 
highway  safety  measures. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  arti- 
cles were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rex^ors,  as  follows: 

[Prom  USA  Today  Jan.  30, 1987] 

States  Target  Teen  Fake  IDs 

(By  Peter  Johnson) 

States  are  fishting  a  boom  in  altered  and 
fake  driver's  licenses  as  underage  drivers  try 
to  thwart  new  laws  raising  drinking  ages  to 
21. 

Next  month,  the  American  Association  of 
Motor  Vehicle  Administrators  wlU  urge 
state  departments  to  suspend  licenses  of 
drivers  who've  altered  them  and  beef  up 
training  for  inspectors. 

"All  states  are  having  a  problem,"  said 
spokesman  Glen  Crawford.  "Tampering  is 
getting  more  and  more  attention." 

In  many  states,  falLe  IDs  sell  for  as  little 
as  $10. 

"Our  agents  can  feel  it  and  see  it  out 
there.  Kids  want  fake  IDs.  It's  an  art,"  said 
John  Lamb  of  the  Kansas  Division  of  Alco- 
hol Beverage  Control,  where  summonses 
issued  for  fake  IDs  doubled  to  400  in  1985- 
86. 

In  Florida,  a  Fraud  Detection  Program 
hat  trained  more  than  1,000  examiners  to 
spot  fake  IDs  and  teen-agers  lying  about 
their  ages. 

Some  states  have  laminated  licenses  that, 
if  tampered  with,  destroy  vital  information 
or  markings.  Pennsylvania's  new  credit  card- 
size  license— introduced  last  June— is  almost 
tamper  proof.  Missouri  will  begin  mailing 
similar  licenses  soon. 

Indiana  Gov.  Robert  Orr  announced  this 
week  that  he'll  mandate  color-coded  driver's 
licenses  that  will  differentiate  between 
minors  and  drivers  21  and  older. 

Only  six  states  have  not  complied  with  a 
federal  mandate  to  raise  the  drinldng  age  or 
faoe  a  loss  of  highway  funds:  Colorado, 
Idaho,  Montana,  Ohio,  South  Dakota  and 
Wvoming. 


[From  the  Washington  Post.  Nov.  10, 19M] 

Higher  Dannaiio  Age  Spurs  Rm  nf  Boons 
I  nysHERK 

I     (By  Leah  T.  Latimer) 

During  a  recent  stakeout  of  a  nUrfaz 
County  oonvenience  store,  Virginia  Alcohol- 
ic Beverage  Control  agent  Philip  Dlsharoon 
spied  two  young  men  buying  several  six- 
packs  of  beer. 

As  the  two  left  the  store.  Disharoon,  pro- 
pelled by  instinct  and  10  years  of  experience 
upholdlnB  the  state's  drinking  laws,  asked 
them  for  identification. 

"They  both  presented  driver's  licenses, 
both  of  vhich  had  been  altered,"  Disharoon 
recalled. 

He  later  learned  that  the  two  were  18 
years  old,  too  young  to  buy  beer  in  Virginia 
legally  ttut  part  of  a  growing  number  of 
young  persons  who  are  getting  around  local 
drinking  laws  by  using  falsified  identifica- 
tion carcfe. 

Liquor  agents  and  police  say  the  misuse  of 
legitimate  ID  cards  and  the  production,  sale 
and  use  tf  bogus  ones  is  widespread  and  has 
grown  in  light  of  recent  legislation  raising 
the  legal  age  for  drinldng  all  alcoholic  bev- 
erages to  21. 

"It's  a  terrible  problem."  said  Robert  S. 
Miller,  Chairman  of  the  Maryland  ABC 
Board  in  Prince  George's  County,  where  of- 
ficials estimate  that  as  many  as  40  Juveniles 
are  caught  each  week  using  false  IDs  to  buy 
beer,  wine  and  liquor.  "You  could  be  12 
years  old"  and  get  one,  MiUer  said. 

While  authorities  agree  that  the  use  of 
false  IDs— a  misdemeanor— is  serious,  it  con- 
tinues virtually  unchecked  throughout  the 
area.  Authorities  in  Virginia  and  Maryland 
have  begun  to  address  the  problem,  but 
teen-agers  and  adolescents  who  consider  the 
use  of  false  IDs  to  be  a  rite  of  passage  con- 
tinue to  use  them  to  buy  beer  and  wine  and 
even  mixed  drinks. 

Area  authorities  say  they  rarely  charge  or 
penalize  youths  nabbed  trying  to  make  ille- 
gal purthases,  although  Virginia's  ABC 
agents  ttave  been  luiown  in  recent  years  to 
aggressively  monitor  sales  to  minors. 

Lou  Serzog,  chairman  of  the  Northern 
Virginia  chapter  of  Mothers  Against  Dnink 
Driving,  has  a  deep,  first-hand  luiowledge  of 
the  importance  of  cracking  down  on  the 
problem, 

"My  daughter  was  killed  by  a  [teen-age 
drunk  driver]  who  used  one,"  he  said.  "He 
was  using  his  22-year-old  brother's  expired 
license." 

The  tactics  used  in  making  and  using  false 
IDs  display  a  wide  range  of  Inventiveness 
and  imagination.  Experts  say  many  young- 
sters have  become  proficient  in  using 
Exacto  IQiives  or  hole  punchers  to  transpose 
numbers  in  their  date  of  birth  or  superim- 
pose photos  on  legitimate  ID  cards. 

Youths  have  been  able  to  obtain  false 
birth  certificates  to  apply  for  driver's  li- 
censes. Also,  they  can  buy  photo  IDs  that 
will  include  birthdates  from  area  photo 
shops  or  through  classified  advertisements 
in  teen-Oriented  magazines  for  $5. 

In  Maryland,  legislation  to  curb  the  use  of 
such  cards  is  expected  to  be  proposed  at  ses- 
sions beginning  in  January.  Virginia  offi- 
cials have  implemented  security  procedures 
to  prevent  ttie  misuse  of  driver's  licenses, 
the  most  commonly  abused  ID  card. 

The  use  of  false  identification  is  a  crimi- 
nal offense  throughout  the  area,  generally 
punishable  by  a  maximum  12  months  in  Jail 
or  $1,000  fine. 

The  problem  is  particularly  widespread  in 
areas  where  there  are  colleges  or  where 


youths  gather  for  social  activities.  For  the 
past  two  months.  Miller  said.  Prince 
George's  police  and  ABC  agents  have  been 
investigating  reports  of  a  student-run  oper- 
ation at  the  University  of  Maryland  that 
places  underage  students'  pictures  on  the 
cards  of  persons  who  are  of  legal  drinking 
age. 

A  similar  scheme  is  under  investigation  at 
Virginia  Tech  in  Blacksburg,  where  campus 
police  said  they  suspect  that  a  student  ring 
has  been  selling  false  birth  certificates  stat- 
ing that  the  bearer  is  at  least  21.  The  docu- 
ments are  then  used  to  obtain  valid  licenses, 
explained  Capt.  Michael  Jones  of  the  uni- 
versity's police  unit. 

No  one  has  been  arrested  in  either  probe, 
officials  said. 

Miller  said  he  will  urge  legislators  to  pro- 
pose in  next  year's  session  of  the  Maryland 
General  Assembly  that  a  new  state  identifi- 
cation card  be  adopted  and  issued  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  showing  proof  of  age.  The 
cards,  issued  under  strict  guidelines,  would 
be  the  only  ones  accepted  for  purchase  of 
alcohol  in  the  state. 

Drivers  licenses  are  virtually  useless  in 
limiting  sales  to  minors,  said  MiUer. 
"They're  too  easily  altered,  too  easily  passed 
around,"  he  said. 

As  in  the  case  of  a  16-year-old  that  ABC 
agent  Disharoon  nabbed  last  month  at  a 
Fairfax  City  convenience  store,  some  minors 
simply  borrow  an  adult's  license  or  acquire 
an  adult's  expired  license  for  their  own  per- 
manent use. 

"There  are  hundreds  of  ways  they  get 
them,"  said  Clarence  Roberts  of  Virginia's 
ABC  department. 

"If  they  used  as  much  ingenuity  on  their 
school  work,  we'd  have  some  pretty  smart 
kids,"  said  Disharoon. 

Virginia  authorities  have  approved  legisla- 
tion, effective  next  month,  prohibiting  mer- 
chants from  accepting  anything  but  a  valid 
driver's  license.  Department  of  Motor  Vehi- 
cles ID  card,  passport  or  military  ID  for  pur- 
chases of  alcoholic  beverages. 

In  the  meantime,  they  have  adopted  new 
measure  to  cut  down  on  the  improper  use 
and  duplication  of  state  licenses. 

DMV  records  coordinator  Karl  Hawk  said 
the  department  is  using  a  photo  technique 
In  which  a  picture  becomes  distorted  if  it  is 
tampered  with.  Equipment  used  to  produce 
IDs  is  kept  under  lock,  and  the  state  has 
begun  requiring  that  expired  licenses  be 
turned  in  when  new  ones  are  issued,  accord- 
ing to  Hawk. 

T'he  department,  working  with  the  Virgin- 
ia Restaurant  Association,  has  developed  a 
film  on  detecting  bogus  IDs. 

But  Hawk  said  there  is  little  that  can  be 
done  if  bogus  or  altered  records— such  as 
birth  certificates— are  used  in  the  applica- 
tion process.  "If  it  looks  authentic  then  ob- 
viously we  have  to  take  it,"  he  said. 

Area  merchants  and  bar  owners  apparent- 
ly face  the  same  problems,  and  they  say  the 
greater  challenge  is  spotting  legitimate 
cards  that  have  sophisticated  alterations.  At 
Georgetown's  Cafe  Med  nightclub,  general 
manager.  Holly  Smith  said  fake  cards, 
which  usually  have  no  authentic  seal  or  au- 
thorized signature,  are  easy  to  spot. 

Merchants  may  be  cited  with  violating 
liquor  laws  when  they  serve  minors  who  use 
fake  IDs  if  it  is  shown  that  the  merchant 
should  have  known  that  a  card  was  not 
vaUd. 

MADD  has  made  the  use  of  the  cards  a 
new  focus  in  its  campaign  against  drunk 
driving.  Merctiants  and  bartenders  are  being 
encouraged  to  notify  authorities  and  detain 


youths  who  try  to  purchase  alcohol  with  a 
bogus  card,  Herzog  said.  "We're  asking  the 
stores  to  call  the  police  Just  as  if  they  would 
call  the  police  on  a  shoplifter,"  he  ex- 
plained. 

Although  the  drinldng  ages  have  been 
raised,  most  of  the  legislation  allows  persons 
already  able  to  purchase  alcohol  under  pre- 
vious laws  to  continue  to  do  so.  The  laws 
take  full  effect  when  people  bom  before 
July  4,  1966,  in  Virginia  and  before  Oct.  1, 
1966,  in  the  District  turn  21.  liAaryland, 
under  a  1982  law,  forbids  the  sale  of  alcohol- 
ic beverages  to  people  under  21. 

Local  governments  treat  offenders  differ- 
ently. Authorities  In  Maryland  rarely  pros- 
ecute those  using  bogus  IDs,  according  to 
Miller.  Instead,  law  enforcement  authorities 
use  youngsters  to  testify  against  establish- 
ments that  Imowingly  accept  bogus  cards. 

In  Virginia,  Disharoon  followed  normal 
procedure  in  issuing  criminal  simimonses  to 
the  two  18-year-olds  charged  last  month,  re- 
quiring them  to  appear  in  General  District 
Court.  The  parents  of  minors  are  requred  to 
appear  with  their  children  in  Juvenile  Do- 
mestic Relations  Court,  Disharoon  said. 

In  many  cases,  the  stiffest  penalties  in- 
volve assignments  to  do  community  service. 

R.  Benjamin  Johnson,  head  of  the  admin- 
istration that  oversees  the  District's  liquor 
control  agency,  said  the  city  focuses  more 
on  establishments  that  violate  liquor  laws 
than  on  adult  Impersonators.  Of  2,300  liquor 
law  investigations  conducted  in  the  city  in 
fiscal  year  1985,  only  20  involved  sales  to 
minors,  he  said. 

He  acknowledged  the  problem,  however, 
and  said  it  involves  "kids  who're  coming  in 
from  elsewhere— the  kids  who're  in  the  col- 
leges in  the  city." 

A  George  Washington  University  student 
recently  told  this  tale:  "I  wanted  a  fake  ID 
so  I  could  get  into  places  like  nightclubs  and 
buy  drinks."  It  was  as  simple  as  asking  that 
her  birthdate  be  included  on  a  school  ID 
card. 

"I  was  about  23,  24,  according  to  my  birth 
date,"  said  the  18-year-old.a 


By  Mr.  BIDEN  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Thurmond)  (by  request): 
S.  517.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
the  activities  of  the  Department  of 
Justice  for  fiscal  year  1988,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

departmhit  op  justice  atpropriatioii 

AUTHORIZATIOR  act,  fiscal  tear  19S8 

•  Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  Joined  by  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Judiciary  Committee, 
Senator  Tburmori)  in  introducing  the 
Department  of  Justice  authorization 
bill  at  the  request  of  the  administra- 
tion. 

The  administration  request  totals 
$5,645  billion  and  includes  73,371  posi- 
tions. The  request  is  7.1  percent  above 
the  fiscal  year  1987  buclget  authority 
and  46.1  percent  above  the  1986 
budget  authority.  The  bill  proposes  in- 
creases of  $180  million  for  Immigra- 
tion, Natiiralization  Service  and  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  for 
costs  associated  with  illegal  alien  legal- 
ization provisions  of  the  recently 
passed  Immigration  Reform  Act  and  a 
$146  million  supplemental  request  for 
implementation   of   the    immigration 


bill  this  year  as  required.  Additional 
increases  are  proposed  for  108  DEA 
positions  totaling  $25  million.  $X4  mil- 
lion for  the  85  positions  in  the  FBI. 
and  $21.4  million  for  417  new  assistant 
U.S.  attorneys.  Finally.  $165  million  is 
requested  for  prison  expansion,  modi- 
fication and  repair. 

The  administration's  bill  also  pro- 
poses to  eliminate  several  important 
State  and  local  assistance  programs 
that  I  support.  This  and  other  issues 
will  be  reviewed  and  we  will  consider 
amending  during  markup. 

The  Department  of  Justice  has  not 
had  a  new  authorization  since  fiscal 
year  1980.  In  the  past  I  have  Joined 
with  the  former  chairman  in  a  biparti- 
san manner  to  try  and  enact  a  new  au- 
thorization bill.  It  is  unfortunate  that 
the  Department  has  not  been  provided 
new  authority.  This  situation  has  peri- 
odically Jeopardized  law  enforcement 
activities  that  require  timely  congres- 
sional approval  and  forces  the  Depart- 
ment to  conduct  planning  and  formu- 
lation of  policy  without  clear  congres- 
sional direction. 

Let  me  reiterate  that  this  bill  is 
being  introduced  at  the  request  of  the 
Attorney  General.  I  do  not  support 
some  of  the  provisions  that  are  includ- 
ed in  this  measure  and  there  will  be 
changes  and  possibly  a  substitute  to 
this  bill  as  we  take  up  this  legislation 
in  the  committee. 

However,  as  chairman  I  will  pursue 
several  options  in  an  effort  to  get  an 
authorization  bill  enacted  this  year. 
For  example,  I  am  willing  to  consider 
making  some  of  the  more  routine 
functions  of  the  Department  part  of 
permanent  law  so  that  buying  cars, 
paying  witnesses,  and  purchasing  fire- 
arms will  not  be  interrupted  by  the 
annual  authorization  process. 

I  also  intend  to  have  the  committee 
consider  a  2-year  authorization  instead 
of  the  traditional  year-by-year  I4>- 
proach.  The  2-year  authorization  is 
used  for  the  State  Department  and 
seems  to  work  well  for  both  the  De- 
partment and  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee.  A  2-year  authorization 
wlU  also  help  us  meet  the  earlier  time- 
table for  reporting  authorization  and 
appropriations  legislation  under  the 
Gramm-Rudman-Holllngs  provisions. 

I  appreciate  Senator  THUSMOifD  Join- 
ing me  in  introducing  this  bill  by  re- 
quest which  signals  our  mutual  com- 
mitment to  work  together  on  impor- 
tant crime  Justice  legislation. 

In  the  1984  crime  biU  and  the  1986 
omnibus  drug  bill,  there  were  numer- 
ous elements  on  which  the  former 
chairman  and  I  had  achieved  a  consen- 
sus. However,  there  was  always  a 
couple  of  controversial  items  which,  if 
fully  pursued,  would  have  blocked  pas- 
sage of  the  many  consensus  items.  But 
by  working  on  those  items  that  we 
luiow  we  could  agree  on,  and  foregoing 
those  that  jeopardized  the  entire  bill. 
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we  were  able  to  pass  thousands  of 
pages  of  needed  criminal  Justice 
reform.  That  is  the  abroach  I  hope 
we  win  pursue  in  movins  a  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  authorization.* 


ByMr.  HARKIN: 
&  518.  A  bill  to  provide  that  in- 
creases  in  rates  of  pay  for  Members  of 
Congress  shall  take  effect  only  if  ap- 
proved by  the  Congress,  and  that  any 
increase  shall  be  deferred  until  the  be- 
ginning of  the  following  Congress:  to 
the  Committee  tm  Governmental  Af- 
fairs. 


lOMU.  SAIJUIT  ACT  OP  1»I7 

•  Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
last  few  weekti.  the  Congress  has  faced 
the  question  of  an  increase  in  pay  for 
itself  and  other  key  officials  in  the 
Federal  Government.  The  result  has 
been  an  embarrassing  display  of  hide 
andse^. 

Since  Congress  must  appropriate 
Federal  funds.  Members  will  always 
have  a  role  in  deciding  what  their  level 
of  pay  is  going  to  be.  And,  anytime 
that  happens  there  is  alwajrs  going  to 
be  a  question  as  to  whether  Members 
of  Congress  are  taking  improper  ad- 
vantage of  their  position. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  Republic, 
almost  every  effort  to  increase  con- 
gressional pay  has  resulted  in  consid- 
erable controversy.  I  do  not  think  that 
we  can  avoid  that  controversy.  But,  I 
believe  that  we  can  improve  our 
present  procediu%  and  thus  the  level 
of  remect  which  the  American  people 
have  for  the  Congress. 

Two  himdred  years  ago  our  Found- 
ing Fathers  saw  that  congressional 
pay  was  going  to  be  a  difficult  issue.  In 
1789  James  Madison  first  proposed 
that  any  pay  inoease  would  not  take 
effect  till  the  following  Congress.  Al- 
though it  was  not  adopted  by  an  ade- 
quate number  of  States,  I  think  that 
James  Madison's  proposal  is  still  the 
best  solution  that  is  available  even 
after  all  of  these  years. 

I  have  no  problem  with  a  Commis- 
sion making  a  proposal  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  then  having  the  President 
make  a  recommendation  to  the  Con- 
gress. But.  I  strongly  believe  that  the 
Congress  should  vote  on  the  question 
and  that  the  people  of  the  United 
States  have  the  opportimlty  to  go  to 
the  polls  and  vote  on  whether  to  send 
those  Members  back  to  Congress. 

We  can  argue  about  the  propriety 
and  correctness  of  this  pay  raise. 
Should  the  Congress  be  given  a  pay 
raise  with  the  terrible  budget  deficit 
our  economy  is  encumbered  with?  And 
we  can  argue  about  the  proper  level  of 
pay.  I  believe  that  the  Congress 
should  not  receive  a  pay  increase  at 
this  time.  And  I  also  believe  that  we 
must  address  the  process  by  which 
these  decisions  are  made. 

Today,  I  am  introducing  a  bill  which 
provides  that  the  Congress  would  have 
to  actually  vote  on  a  pay  raise.  This 


approach  provides  for  genuine  ac- 
countability, avoids  the  unseemly  par- 
liamentary games  that  are  now  played 
to  avoid  a  real  vote.  The  bill  also  re- 
quires that  if  a  pay  increase  is  adopt- 
ed, it  not  take  effect  till  the  beginning 
of  the  following  Congress.  I  intro- 
duced a  similar  bill  in  1979.  After  a 
great  deal  of  discussion  and  debate,  I 
still  have  not  found  any  alternative 
that  is  more  reasonable.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  this  measure.* 
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"(Iv)  put  up  in  kits  containinc  kU  the  parts 
necessary  for  assembly  into  fully  ■saembled 
units  suck  as  word  proceason,  ADP  tezml- 
nals,  or  siaiilar  articles.". 

(b)  TmroRAaT  Tkkatkxmt.— Subpart  B  of 
part  1  of  the  Appendix  to  the  Tariff  Sched- 
ules of  the  United  States  is  amended  by  in- 
serting in  numerical  sequence  the  following 
new  items 


.  OavMon 
10/31/17 


By  Mr.   DANPORTH  (for  him- 

Iself,  Mr.  HxiNZ,  Mr.  Glenn, 
and  Mr.  Sfectbsi): 
S.  519.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tariff 
Schedules  of  the  United  States  to 
change  the  tariff  treatment  of  certain 
television  apparatus  and  parts;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

TAtUPF  TRXATMEMT  OF  CERTAIN  TELEVISION 
PARTS 

•  Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  reintroducing  legislation 
that  would  amend  our  current  tariff 
schedules  pertaining  to  the  importa- 
tion of  color  television  picture  tubes. 
It  would  close  a  gaping  loophole  which 
ciuTently  permits  foreign  manufactur- 
ers to  import  television  picture  tubes 
at  a  duty  rate  of  5  percent  instead  of 
the  15-percent  duty  rate  intended  by 
Coneress. 

This  bill  is  virtually  identical  to  leg- 
islation which  I  introduced  during  the 
99th  Congress  but  which,  because  of 
last-minute  procedural  problems,  was 
never  considered  by  the  full  Senate.  It 
represents  the  Senate  counterpart  to  a 
measure  sponsored  by  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  Chairman  Rosten- 
KowsKi  as  part  of  H.R.  3. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  legislation  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Reoori),  as  follows: 

8.519 
Be  it  enacted,  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representative    of   the    United   States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECnON  1.  TELEVISON  APPARATUS  AND  PARTS. 

(a)  Permanent  Trsatkent.— The  head- 
notes  to  part  S  of  schedule  6  of  the  Tariff 
Schedules  of  the  United  States  are  amend- 
ed- 

(1)  by  striking  out  "assembled,"  In  head- 
note  3(a)  and  inserting  "assembled  in  its 
cabinet,"; 

(2)  by  redesignating  headnotes  4,  5,  and  6 
as  headnotes  5,  6,  and  7,  respectively;  and 

(3)  by  inserting  after  headnote  3  the  fol- 
lowing new  headnote: 

"4.  Picture  tubes  Imported  in  combination 
with,  or  incorporated  into,  other  articles  are 
to  te  classified  in  items  687.35  through 
687.44.  inclusive,  unless  they  are— 

"(1)  incorporated  Into  complete  televison 
receivers,  as  defined  in  headnote  3; 

"(11)  incorporate  into  fuUy  assembled 
units  such  as  word  processors,  ADP  terml- 
nala  or  similar  articles; 

"(111)  put  up  in  kits  containing  all  the 
parts  necessary  for  assembly  Into  complete 
television  receivers,  and  defined  in  headnote 
3;  or 
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SEC.  L  EFFtCnVE  DATE 

The  amendments  made  by  this  Act  shall 
apply  with  respect  to  articles  entered,  or 
withdrawn  from  warehouse,  for  consump- 
tion on  or  after  the  date  that  is  15  days 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.* 


By  Mr,  HOLLINGS: 
S.  520.  A  bill  to  designate  the  U.S. 
Post  Office  Building  to  be  constructed 
in  Greer,  SC,  as  the  "Edd  A.  Burch 
Post  Office  Building";  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Govermnental  Affairs. 

EDD  A.  BURCH  POST  OPFICE  BUILDING 

*  Mr.  aOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  honored  to  introduce  a  bill  to 
name  the  Greer,  SC,  post  office  in 
honor  of  the  late  Edd  A.  Burch.  Mr. 
Burch,  a  past  president  of  the  South 
Carolina  Press  Association  and  long- 
time editor  and  publisher  of  the  Greer 
Citizen,  died  recently  after  a  long  ill- 
ness. 

A  native  of  Eastman,  GA.  Mr.  Burch 
attended  Middle  Georgia  College  and 
in  1931  received  a  bachelor  of  arts 
degree  from  Mercer  University.  He 
went  on  to  become  associate  editor  of 
the  Bartow  Herald  in  Cartersville,  GA, 
1931-36,  and  editor  of  the  Dalton  Citi- 
zen in  IDalton,  GA,  1937-42.  He  became 
owner  and  publisher  of  the  Greer  Citi- 
zen in  1942,  and  later  founded  radio 
station  WEAB  in  Greer. 

Mr.  Burch's  record  of  community 
service  is  long  and  distinguished,  and 
was  recognized  by  the  Greer  Kiwanis 
Club's  Citizen  of  the  Year  Award  in 
1971-72.  and  by  the  Greer  Sertoma 
Club's  Service  to  Mankind  Award  in 
1976. 

He  served  on  the  Greenville  County 
Liibrary  Board  for  two  decades  and  was 
a  member  of  the  Greenville-Spartan- 
burg Airport  Commission.  He  was  a 
Lion  for  half  a  century,  and  a  past 
president  of  the  Greer  Lions  Club. 
Earlier,  he  organized  and  served  as 
president  of  the  Dalton,  GA,  Lions 
Club. 

Mr.  Burch  was  a  member  of  Memori- 
al United  Methodist  Church,  where  he 
was   a  former  steward,   trustee,   and 


chairman  of  the  administrative  board. 
He  was  a  director  of  the  Bank  of 
Greer,  and  in  1984  was  recognized  as 
the  Greer  Chamber  of  Commerce's 
Small  Business  Man  of  the  Year. 

I  am  honored  to  have  been  a  friend 
of  Edd  Burch  for  many  years.  Indeed, 
his  loss  will  be  felt  deeply  by  his 
friends  and  colleagues  throughout  the 
State  of  South  Carolina.  It  is  fitting 
and  appropriate  that  the  U.S.  Post 
Office  in  Greer,  SC,  bear  Edd  Burch's 
name  as  a  tribute  to  his  outstanding 
commimity  service.* 


By  Mr.  SIMON: 
S.  521.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Securities 
Exchange  Act  of  1934,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing, Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

TENDER  OFFER  IMFROVEICENT  ACT 

*  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President.  I  stood 
on  this  floor  over  1  year  ago  to  decry  a 
rash  of  hostile  takeovers. 

At  that  time,  I  introduced  legislation 
to  halt  two  of  the  worst  abuses  of  the 
takeover  game,  "golden  parachutes" 
and  "greermiail."  I  hoped  that  we 
could  improve  the  vitality  of  American 
business — and  fociis  our  attention  on 
productivity  and  research  gains— by 
limiting  excessive  severance  contracts 
for  corporate  managers.  I  also  hoped 
we  (x>uld  end  the  payment  of  black- 
mail-like premiums  to  raiders  threat- 
ening to  take  over  certain  companies. 

But  within  the  past  several  years, 
the  flood  of  takeover  activity  has  actu- 
ally grown.  The  number  of  mergers  of 
$100  million  or  more  rose  from  38  in 
1976  to  270  in  1985,  an  increase  of  over 
700  percent  in  under  10  years.  In  1986 
alone,  the  number  of  (x>rporate  merg- 
ers and  buyouts  rose  to  nearly  3,000, 
with  a  value  of  over  $130  billion.  Un- 
fortunately, an  increase  in  size  does 
not  necessrlly  produce  an  increase  in 
efficiency.  Perhaps  that  is  why  so 
many  giant  conglomerates  are  worth 
more  separately  than  they  are  togeth- 
er. 

CORPORATE  WHEEL-SPINNING 

To  a  certain  extent,  acquisition,  liq- 
uidations, and  mergers  can  be  tools  for 
promoting  efficiency  in  a  fluid  and 
growing  economy.  In  some  cases,  hos- 
tile takeovers  may  raise  the  stock 
prices  of  undervalued,  poorly  run  com- 
panies, and  the  threat  of  an  unfriend- 
ly takeover  sometimes  acts  to  disci- 
pline entrenched  or  miresponsive  man- 
agements. 

But  many  hostile  takeovers  have 
become  the  tools  of  individuals  who 
are  more  interested  in  turning  a  quick 
profit  than  in  ruiming  the  businesses 
they  acquire  in  a  responsible  fashion. 
Moreover,  attempted  takeovers  some- 
times force  even  well-managed  compa- 
nies to  abandon  long-term  plans  for 
growth  so  they  can  defend  themselves 
in  lengthy  battles  for  corporate  con- 
trol. 

The  true  costs  when  this  happens 
run  far  deeper  than  the  premiums  a 


target  pays  to  regain  control.  The  true 
costs  are  in  higher  prices  and  a  de- 
creased abUity  to  compete  in  foreign 
markets.  Instead  of  investing  in  the 
future,  many  of  our  best  producers  are 
thrown  into  trench  warfare  in  which 
the  goal  is  not  to  have  the  competitive 
edge  but  sheer  survival.  That  is  a  pre- 
scription for  slippage,  not  for  econom- 
ic vitality  and  growth. 

BORC-WARNER  CASE 

Let  me  cite  an  example  from  my 
home  State  of  Illinois.  Borg-Wamer 
Corp.  is  a  diversified  company  with 
over  $3  billion  in  aimual  revenues.  It 
has  been  cited  as  one  of  America's 
best-run  corporations. 

Yet  as  I  speak,  the  attention  of  its 
top  management  is  focused  on  not  one 
but  two  possible  takeover  bids. 

At  this  point,  the  leading  raider  in 
this  scenario  is  Irwin  Jacobs,  a  man 
who  some  people  call  Irv  the  Liquida- 
tor. In  the  last  10  years,  Mr.  Jacobs 
has  become  one  of  the  most  successful 
in  the  small  community  of  corporate 
acquirers. 

More  than  20  times,  Mr.  Jacobs  has 
proposed  to  take  over  one  company  or 
another.  Rarely  has  he  followed 
through  with  a  purchase.  But  rarely 
has  he  gone  away  emptyhanded. 

Mr.  Jacobs  is  a  member  of  a  small 
group  of  investors  that  legally  exploit 
the  inadequacies  of  the  present  regula- 
tory system  to  their  own  advantage. 
He  can  quietly  buy  up  a  stock,  sudden- 
ly threaten  a  takeover  and  cause 
frightened  management  of  the  target 
to  buy  him  out  at  a  premitun  not  of- 
fered to  other  shareholders. 

He  has  tallied  profits  as  high  as 
$31.8  million  in  a  single  deal. 

On  those  occasions  when  Mr.  Jacobs 
does  purchase  a  company,  he  general- 
ly sells  off  its  parts  at  great  profit.  Liq- 
uidation has  paid  Mr.  Jacobs  hancl- 
somely  in  takeovers  of  corporations  as 
large  as  AMF  and  as  small  as  Grain 
Belt  Breweries. 

I  make  mention  of  Mr.  Jacobs  not  to 
attack  his  character,  but  to  point  out 
the  national  problem  caused  by 
threats  that  face  well-managed  corpo- 
rations like  Borg-Wamer. 

Once  a  corporation  like  Borg- 
Wamer  is  threatened,  long-term  re- 
search and  development  becomes  less 
of  a  priority.  And  decisions  to  defer  re- 
search have  repercussions  that  reach 
far  beyond  plant  gates.  These  types  of 
decisions  retard  growth  in  America  at 
a  time  when  our  Nation  needs  growth. 
They  contribute  to  the  tendency  of 
U.S.  firms  to  look  only  as  far  ahead  as 
the  next  quarterly  report. 

POLICY  ISSUES 

This  raises  several  important  ques- 
tions: 

When  corporate  America  is  already 
making  too  many  short-range  deci- 
sions, does  it  make  sense  to  tolerate 
policies  that  cause  even  more  corpo- 
rate myopia? 


How  are  we  to  fund  the  research  and 
development  essential  for  our  Nation 
to  be  competitive  if  corporations  are 
spending  much  of  their  time  battling 
corporate  raiders  or  contemplating 
such  raids? 

How  can  our  (immunities  plan  for 
their  futures  if  closed  plants  and  lay- 
offs are  recurring  threats? 

SratlLE  ACTTVTTT 

John  Kenneth  Galbraith,  in  an  arti- 
cle published  in  the  January  1987  edi- 
tion of  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  found 
little  value  in  the  wave  of  corporate 
takeovers: 

Prom  the  mergers,  acquisitions  and  buy- 
backs,  it  Is  now  reasonably  well  agreed, 
comes  no  Increase  at  all  in  industrial  compe- 
tence. The  young  men  who  serve  in  the 
great  investment  house*  render  no  service 
to  investment  decisions,  product  innovation, 
production,  automation,  or  labor  relaUona 
in  the  companies  whose  securities  they 
shuffle.  They  have  no  real  concern  with 
such  matters.  .  .  .  Mostly  their  operations 
absorb  savings  into  an  Inherently  sterile  ac- 
tivity. 

To  address  some  of  the  problems 
caused  by  this  sterile  activity,  I  am  ex- 
panding the  tender  offer  bill  I  intro- 
duced in  1985.  I  am  including  in  this 
legislation  several  procedural  amend- 
ments to  the  Hart-Scott-Rodino  Act 
that  were  included  in  a  bill  which  was 
recently  introduced  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  by  Chairman  Peter 
RoDiNO.  These  changes  would  encour- 
age more-thorough  analyses  of  pro- 
posed mergers  by  the  antitrust  en- 
forcement agencies— whose  actions  are 
stunningly  weak  in  this  administra- 
tion—and provide  the  public  with  im- 
portant iiiformation  about  the  long- 
term  consequences  of  each  transac- 
tion. 

Under  the  leadership  of  Senator 
Howard  Metzenbaum,  chairman  of  the 
Antitrust  Subcommittee,  on  which  I 
serve,  the  subcommittee  will  be  exam- 
ining these  issues  in  hearings  to  be 
held  next  month.  The  Borg-Wamer 
situation  will  serve  as  one  of  the  case 
studies  for  our  inquiry. 

We  must  take  action  in  this  Con- 
gress to  protect  the  public  and  build  a 
healthier  corporate  climate.  Mere 
technical  compliance  with  SEC  regula- 
tions is  not  enough.  We  should 
demand  more  aggressive  enforcement 
of  the  antitrust  laws.  We  must  make 
certain  that  U.S.  corporations  engage 
in  more  research  and  development. 

Workers  who  place  trust  in  their  em- 
ployers should  receive  reasoiuible  as- 
surance of  continued  emplojmient.  We 
must  promote  stability  for  communi- 
ties. 

We  caimot  solve  all  the  problems  of 
hostile  takeovers,  antitrust  enforce- 
ment, and  American  competitiveness 
in  one  bill.  But  we  can  make  a  start. 

This  legislation  is  a  first  step.  I  also 
look  forward  to  exploring  these  issues 
with  my  colleagues  Senator  Prozjore, 
the  chairman  of  the  Banking  Commit- 
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tee.  Soiator  HoLLDnw.  the  chairman 
of  the  Oommeroe  Cmnmlttee,  and  Sen- 
ator HkmaBAUM. 


rOTTHKULL 

liy  bill  is  simple  and  straightfor- 
ward. First,  it  closes  the  section  13-D 
"10-day  window"— section  2.  This  is 
the  period  of  time  during  which  a 
raider  can  acqutae  stock  without  pub- 
licly revealing  its  intention  to  do  so. 
Under  current  law.  a  raider  must  file 
an  information  statement  with  the 
SBC  within  10  days  after  it  reaches  5 
percent  ownership  of  a  class  of  stocl^ 
This  allows  the  raider  10  days  to  con- 
tinue secret  purchases. 

Under  my  proposal,  the  acquirer 
would  have  to  make  a  public  an- 
noonoement  on  the  same  day  that  it 
reaches  2  percent  ownership,  and  file 
with  the  SBC  within  2  days.  It  could 
not  purchase  the  target's  stock  during 
that  2-day  period.  The  lower  threshold 
and  ImiP"^**^  disclosure  requirement 
would  reduce  the  ability  of  potential 
raiders  to  act  in  secret.  This  section 
would  also  facilitate  a  fairer  price  for 
shareholders  of  the  target  corpora- 
tion, who  would  otherwise  have  sold 
their  shares  without  knowledge  that 
their  '•™"r*"y  was  a  target. 

Second,  the  bill  requires  a  tender 
offer  to  remain  open  for  45  business 
days  rather  than  the  current  20-day 
period— section  3.  Elztension  of  the 
tender-offer  period  would  give  share- 
holders and  the  board  of  directors 
more  time  to  fuUy  evaluate  the  merits 
of  tender  offers  without  being  subject 
to  the  kind  of  intense  pressiu-e  that 
sometimes  results  in  rash  decisions. 

Third,  the  bill  prevents  a  corpora- 
tion tmm.  repurchasing  its  shares  at  a 
pranlim  above  maricet  price  from  any 
person  who  owns  more  than  3  percent 
of  a  class  of  stock  and  has  held  that 
interest  for  leas  than  2  years— section 
4.  However,  it  authorizes  the  corpora- 
tion to  repurchase  such  stock  when 
the  shareholders  of  the  company  ap- 
prove the  transaction  or  when  an  offer 
of  equal  value  is  made  to  all  holders  of 
the  same  class.  Finally,  by  prohibiting 
the  target  from  purchiuing  a  raider's 
asaete  at  above-market  value,  this  pro- 
vision prevents  acquirers  from  circum- 
venting the  greenmalllng  prohibition 
by  selling  assets  at  Inflated  prices. 

Fourth,  the  bill  provides  a  imif  orm 
30-day  time  i>eriod  for  the  Department 
of  Justice  and  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission to  review  pending  mergers  and 
acquisitions— section  5.  Currently,  the 
Hart-Scott-Rodino  Act  provides  for  a 
shorter  review  period  by  the  antitrust 
agoides  when  the  merger  involves  a 
cash  tender  offer— often  a  hostile 
takeover— than  when  the  transaction 
involves  the  mutual  exchange  of  cor- 
porate assets  such  as  stock.  This  dis- 
tinction should  be  eliminated  because 
there  is  no  consistent  correlation  be- 
tween the  manner  in  which  a  transac- 
tion is  structured  and  its  antitrust  im- 
plications. 


After  the  initial  30-day  period,  it 
penults  either  reviewing  agency  to 
extebd  the  waiting  period  for  the  sub- 
mission of  additional  information  for 
an  additional  30-day  period,  or  for  an- 
other 60  days  if  the  total  value  of  the 
combined  assets  is  over  $1  billion. 

The  bill  gives  the  reviewing  agencies 
ample  time  to  carefully  scrutinize  the 
antitnist  implications  of  large  merg- 
ers. However,  it  also  gives  the  anti- 
trust enforcement  agencies  the  discre- 
tion to  take  less  than  the  full  amoiuit 
of  Ume  should  they  find  no  competi- 
tive problems  in  the  proposed  transac- 
tions. 

Fifth,  the  bill  provides  for  the  sub- 
mission of  an  economic  impact  state- 
ment—section 6.  This  requires  the  ac- 
quirer to  specify  intentions  to  close  or 
sell  any  plants,  terminate  operations 
at  any  faculty,  or  discharge  any  em- 
ployees. The  bidder  also  has  to  esti- 
mate the  economic  effect  to  the 
merger  on  conununlties  where  the 
company  has  assets,  and  to  disclose 
data  that  would  reveal  how  the  trans- 
action Is  being  financed. 

Unlike  other  data  obtained  purstiant 
to  the  Hart-Scott-Rodino  Act,  the  ac- 
quirer has  to  publicly  disclose  the  eco- 
nomic impact  statement.  In  this  way 
the  public  and  the  affected  communi- 
ties will  be  able  to  assess  the  long-term 
impact  of  the  transaction  a  little  more 
adequately.* 

By  Mr.  HATCH: 
S.J.  Res.  48.  Joint  resolution  desig- 
nating the  week  of  September  14. 
1987.  through  September  20,  1987,  as 
"Benign  Essential  Blepharospasm 
Awareness  Week";  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

BEMKN  BSSEHTIAL  BLEPHAROSPASM  AWAREmSS 

wax. 
•  Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  introduce  a  joint  resolution 
designating  the  week  beginning  Sep- 
tember 14,  1987,  as  "Benign  Essential 
Blepharospasm  Week." 

Benign  essential  blepharospasm  is  a 
little  understood,  eye-related  disease 
which  causes  uncontrollable  spastic 
contractions  of  the  muscles  around 
the  eye.  The  disease  is  not  fatal;  how- 
ever, it  can  cause  functional  blindness, 
if  untreated.  As  many  as  25,000  to 
30,000  Americans  suffer  from  this  dis- 
order; yet  neither  the  medical  commu- 
nity nor  the  American  public  are 
really  aware  of  this  growing  disease, 
for  which  no  cause  or  care  is  known. 

Benign  Essential  Blepharospasm  Re- 
search Foundation,  Inc.,  was  founded 
with  the  purpose  of  finding  both  the 
caxme  and  a  successful  cure  for  this 
disease.  The  foimdation,  in  part,  is 
also  responsible  for  generating  public 
awgreness,  together  with  activities 
which  can  promote  medical  research, 
public  Interest  and  possible  alterna- 
tives for  those  already  afflicted. 

Ih  addition  to  organizing  confer- 
enoes  with  the  National  Institutes  of 


Health,  the  foundation  has  estab- 
lished various  support  groups  in  every 
State  in  the  Nation.  Further,  the 
Benign  Essential  Blepharospasm 
Foundation,  Inc..  has  been  effective  in 
raising  money  from  both  private  and 
public  oisanizations. 

I  am  especially  pleased  to  announce 
that  this  year  the  fifth  international 
convention  for  Blepharospasm  will  be 
held  in  Salt  Lake  City,  ITT,  during  this 
designated  week. 

I  sharQ  with  the  foundation  and  the 
knowledfeable  segment  of  the  Ameri- 
can public  the  concern  that  we  commit 
the  resources  necessary  to  discover  the 
cause,  effective  treatment,  and  eventu- 
al cure  for  this  disease.  Devoting  a 
week  to  the  national  awareness  of 
benign  essential  blepharospasm  will, 
we  hope,  encourage  interest  in  and  un- 
derstandbig  for  this  debilitating  dis- 
ease. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  Join  with  us  in  this  resolution.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  full  text 
of  the  resolution  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.J.  Ris.  48 

Whereas  benign  essential  blepharospasm 
is  a  little  known  eye-related  disease,  causing 
involuntary  and  usually  uncontrollable 
spastic  contraction  of  muscles  around  the 
eyes; 

Whereas  approximately  25,000  to  30,000 
Americans  are  afflicted  with  blepharo- 
spasm, which  is  progressive  and  ultimately 
causes  f uactlonal  blindness; 

Whereas  the  Benign  Essential  Blepharo- 
spasm Research  Foundation.  Incorporated, 
was  begun  with  the  purpose  of  finding  the 
cause  and  a  successful  cure  for  benign  essen- 
tial blepharospasm; 

Whereas  this  important  foimdation  siwn- 
80T8  programs  and  activities  to  create  an 
awarenest  of  blepharospasm  In  the  medical 
community  as  well  as  in  the  general  public, 
organizes  support  groups  throughout  the 
country  to  encourage  communication 
among  parsons  with  the  disease,  and  it  seeks 
to  raise  money  through  public  and  private 
contributions  to  be  used  for  research; 

Whereas  research  scientists  from  around 
the  country  are  extremely  interested  In  re- 
search on  this  little  known  malady  and  are 
submlttiqg  grant  applications  to  the  Nation- 
al Institutes  of  Health  to  study  benign  es- 
sential blepharospasm;  and 

Whereas  Increased  public  awareness  of 
the  disease  and  its  victims  will  be  a  tremen- 
dous benefit  to  the  victims  of  this  disease 
and  will  lead  to  Increased  medical  research 
and  awareness,  as  well  as  available  informa- 
tion and  advice  for  those  afflicted  with 
•benign  essential  blepharospasm:  Now,  there- 
fore, be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
retentatipet  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  week  of 
September  14,  1987,  through  September  20. 
1M7,  is  hiereby  designated  as  "Benign  Essen- 
tial Blepharospasm  Awareness  Week",  and 
the  President  is  authorized  and  requested  to 
Issue  a  proclamation  calling  upon  the  people 
of  the  Dkiited  States  to  observe  such  week 
with  appropriate  ceremonies  and  activities.* 


By  Mr.  DOLE  (for  himself,  Mr. 
BoRXH,  tb.  Fowler,  Mr.  Garh, 
Mr.    OLEifif,    Mr.    Kerry,   Mr. 
Leaht,  Mr.  LuGAR,  Mr.  Moyni- 
HAif,  Mr.  Pell,  Mr.  Prxssler, 
Mr.    Sarbahes,    Mr.    Sdcpson, 
and  Mr.  Murkowski): 
S.J.  Res.  49.  A  Joint  resolution  to 
designate  September  18,  1987,  as  Na- 
tional POW/MIA  Recognition  Day;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HA-nOIf  AL  POW/MIA  RBCOaNITIOR  DAT 

Mr.  DOLE.  Iftr.  President,  from  time 
to  time  in  our  Nation's  history,  men 
and  women  have  lieen  called  upon  to 
make  uncommon  sacrifices  for  their 
country.  While  defending  the  free- 
doms that  you  and  I  enjoy,  many 
Americans  have  paid  the  ultimate 
price.  Still  others  suffered  unimagina- 
ble physical  and  mental  hardships 
while  captives  of  America's  enemies; 
many  never  returned.  We  must  contin- 
ue to  remember  their  dedication  and 
honor  their  spirit. 

I  had  the  cUstlnct  honor  to  host  last 
year's  congressional  oliservance  of 
"National  POW/B4IA  Recognition 
Day,"  and  so  I  am  pleased  to  introduce 
legislation  today  designating  Septem- 
ber 18,  1987,  for  the  same  purpose.  By 
doing  so,  we  not  only  honor  our 
POW's  and  MIA's,  but  we  also  renew 
oiu-  promise  to  the  courageous  families 
of  these  special  Americans:  A  grateful 
Nation  will  never  rest  until  we  gain  a 
full  accoiuiting  of  those  still  listed  as 
missing  and  unaccoimted  for. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  my  colleagues  to 
enthusiastically  support  this  legisla- 
tion, as  my  34  cosponsors  have  done.  I 
would  also  call  on  them,  as  well  as  aU 
veterans'  organizations,  to  encourage 
nationwide  participation  in  increasing 
awareness  of  the  POW/MIA  issue.  We 
will  never  forget  these  special  Ameri- 
cans. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  joint  resolution  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record  as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  49 

Whereas  the  United  States  has  fought  in 
many  wars; 

Whereas  thousands  of  Americans  who 
served  in  such  wars  were  ci^tured  by  the 
enemy  or  are  missing  In  action; 

Whereas  many  American  prisoners  of  war 
were  subjected  to  brutal  and  Inhuman  treat- 
ment by  their  enemy  captors  in  violation  of 
international  codes  and  customs  for  the 
treatment  of  prisoners  of  war  and  many 
prisoners  of  war  died  from  such  treatment; 

Whereas  many  Americans  are  still  listed 
as  missing  and  unaccounted  for  and  the  un- 
certainty surroimding  their  fates  has  caused 
their  families  to  suffer  acute  hardship;  and 

Whereas  the  sacrifices  of  American  pris- 
oners of  war  and  Americans  missing  in 
action  and  their  families  are  deserving  of 
national  recognition:  Now,  therefore  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congreu  assembled.  That  September  18, 
1987,    staaU    be    designated    as    "National 


POW/MIA  Recognition  Day",  and  the 
President  Is  authorized  and  requested  to 
issue  a  proclamation  calling  upon  the  people 
of  the  United  States  to  observe  such  day 
with  appropriate  ceremonies  and  activities. 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  I  Join 
my  distinguished  colleague.  Senator 
Dole,  in  introducing  this  resolution  to 
designate  September  18,  1987,  as  Na- 
tional POW/MIA  Recognition  Day.  I 
share  the  deep  concern  for  all  Ameri- 
cans who  are  still  unaccounted  for  as  a 
result  of  military  actions  involving 
American  service  personnel.  This  reso- 
lution is  an  effort  to  focus  attention 
on  this  issue  and  to  once  more  make 
the  statement  that  we  will  not  rest 
until  there  is  a  final  resolution  as  to 
the  fate  of  all  those  missing.  The 
United  States  must  press  the  Indochi- 
nese  governments  to  expedite  this  long 
overdue  accounting.  We  want  the 
whole  world  to  know  we  stand  united 
in  our  commitment  to  our  missing 
Americans  and  to  their  families  who 
are  stiU  suffering  liecause  of  the  un- 
certainty as  to  the  fate  of  their  loved 
ones. 

Recently  I  received  a  letter  from  a 
constituent  who  wrote: 

Nineteen  years  ago  today  my  dad  bombed 
a  storage  area  on  Route  12  in  Laos  while 
fighting  for  the  United  States  of  America. 
What  did  you  do  for  him  today? 

The  letter  continued  to  inform  me 
that  her  father  has  been  missing  since 
March  21,  1968.  I  appreciate  very 
much  that  she  took  the  time  to  make 
me  stop  and  remember.  I  hope  this 
special  day  will  make  all  of  us  remem- 
ber those  missing  and  their  families. 

I  urge  speedy  action  on  this  resolu- 
tion to  dedicate  this  one  special  day 
for  all  of  us,  especially  those  of  us  who 
don't  have  a  family  member  or  other 
special  loved  one  among  the  missing, 
to  remember  those  brave  people  who 
have  fought  in  wars  defending  the 
freedoms  and  principles  of  our  great 
country.  These  people  suffered  greatly 
because  of  their  dedication  and  adher- 
ence to  duty,  and  some  of  them  have 
not  yet  made  it  home. 

It  is  also  a  time  to  say  to  the  family 
members  and  loved  ones  who  re- 
mained at  home  that  they  are  not 
alone  in  rememliering  that  there  is  im- 
finlshed  business.  This  is  a  way  in 
which  we  can  let  all  America  luiow 
that  we  will  not  forget  or  abandon  the 
effort  to  find  answers  to  the  questions 
about  the  fate  of  the  MIA's. 

My  commitment  to  the  POW/MIA 's 
and  their  families  will  not  end  until  we 
have  accounted  for  each  and  every 
one. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 
s.  a 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  Borer,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  Chatee]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  2,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Federal    Election    Campaign    Act    of 


1971  to  provide  for  a  voluntary  system 
of  spending  limits  and  partial  public 
financing  of  Senate  general  election 
campaigns,  to  limit  contributions  by 
multicandidate  political  committees, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

8.  83 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Johrstor,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  BCaine  [Mr. 
CoHER],  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Shelby],  the  Senator  from  Ala^ 
bama  [Mr.  Hefur],  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  Bxrgamah],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland  [Ms.  IAikulski], 
the  Senator  from  Louisiaiui  [Mr. 
BREAtrx],  and  the  Souitor  from  West 
Virginia  [Mr.  Rockefeller]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  83,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Energy  Policy  and  Conser- 
vation Act  with  respect  to  energy  con- 
servation standards  for  appliances. 

s.  ss 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Johrstor,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Kinnim 
[Mr.  Dole]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  85,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Power- 
plant  and  Industrial  Fuel  Use  Act  of 
1978  to  repeal  the  end  use  constraints 
on  natural  gas,  and  to  amend  the  Nat- 
ural Gas  Policy  Act  of  1978  to  repeal 
the  incremental  pricing  requirements. 

S.  241 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  D'Amato.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  Kerry]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  241.  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Truth  in  Lending  Act. 

8.  334 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pressler,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
[Mr.  Dole]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  334,  a  bill  amending  the  Food  Se- 
curity Act  of  1985  to  define  alfalfa  and 
other  legumes  as  agricultural  commod- 
ities imder  the  conservation  title  of 
the  act. 

S.  3  BO 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Durerberger. 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  McCair]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  350,  a  bUl  to  amend  the  Tax 
Reform  Act  of  1986  to  extend  for  1 
year  the  waiver  of  estimated  penalties 
for  underpayments  by  individuals  at- 
tributable to  such  act. 

SENATE  JOIHT  KESOLtmOH  1 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kerredy,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  California 
[Mr.  Wilsor]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  1,  a 
joint  resolution  proposing  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  equal  rights 
for  women  and  men. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  13 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Symms,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Helms],  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Nebraslui  [Mr.  Zorirsky] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  13,  a  joint  resolution 
proposing  an  amendment  to  the  Con- 
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oLvnoii  IS 

At  ttw  request  of  Mr.  Phbbsler.  the 
nniieB  of  the  Senator  frcun  California 
Qir.  WnsoH].  the  Smator  from  Idaho 
[Mr.  McCtuas].  the  Senator  from 
Mlnneaota  (Mr.  Ddbxrb^gxr],  the 
Senator  frran  Utah  [Mr.  OARif],  the 
Senatur  from  New  Yoi^  [Mr.  Motni- 
BUi],  the  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr. 
MncBBUj,  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  BaAoixr],  the  Senator 
fnan  Maryland  [Mr.  Sarbahxs],  and 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
Bouar]  were  added  aa  coeponsors  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  15,  a  Joint  res- 
olution designating  the  month  of  No- 
▼onber  1987  as  "National  Alzheimer's 
Disease  Mmth." 

SBiATK  jonrr  HBOLirnoif  la 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  Wallop,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  NicxLas],  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Obasslet],  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Nuiml,  the  Senator  from 
Maine  [Mr.  Mitchkll],  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  [Mr.  Roth],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Indiana  [Mr.  Lugas],  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Breaux], 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
RocxarsLLia].  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
itfnia  [Mr.  Triblb].  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  [Mr.  BintsicK],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Bxthfers], 
the  Senator  fmn  Minnesota  [Mr. 
BoacHWXTZ],  the  Senator  from  Mlssis- 
sipi>i  [Mr.  Cochram],  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  Hduh].  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Hum- 
phut]  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  18.  a  Joint  res- 
olution to  authorize  and  request  the 
President  to  issue  a  proclamation  des- 
ignating June  1  through  June  7,  1987, 
as  "National  Fishing  Week." 

BBtATI  JODn  HXSOLUnOH  30 

At  the  request  of  Bftr.  Hatch,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  DuKsmBu^l,  the  Senator  from 
Utah  [Mr.  Oarh],  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  [Mr.  Cochrah],  the  Sena- 
tor from  KansM  [Mr.  Dole],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Idaho  [Mr.  McClurz],  the 
Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
WtLSOH],  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
[Mr.  IHOTTTX],  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan [Mr.  RxBQLK],  the  Senator  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Aoams],  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kennedy], 
the  Senator  fnun  Arizona  [Mr. 
DaCoHciNi].  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana [Mr.  Johnston],  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  [Mr.  Biden],  the  Senator 
from  Maine  [Mr.  Mitchell],  the  Sena- 
tor fmn  Alabama  [Bir.  Hetlin],  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
Daschle],  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  Bumpers]  ,  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  [Mr.  Buroick],  and  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Boren] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  20,  a  Joint  resolution 


to  designate  the  month  of  March  1987. 
as  "Women's  History  Month." 

SXHATK  JOnrr  lUSOLUTIOIf  3B 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McCain,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire [Mr.  Humphrey]  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
35,  a  Joint  resolution  relating  to  the 
commemoration  of  January  28,  1988, 
as  a  "National  Day  of  Excellence." 

SKNATK  JOIHT  RKSOLimOM  39 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Simon,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
[Mt.  Lautenberg],  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  [Mr.  Bumpers],  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Levin],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Maryland  [Ms.  Mikulski], 
and  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
BoacHwiTz]  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  39,  a  Joint 
resolution  to  provide  for  the  designa- 
tion of  the  69th  anniversary  of  the  re- 
newal of  Lithuanian  independence, 
February  16.  1987,  as  "Lithuanian  In- 
dependence Day." 

SKNATK  coif CURRKHT  RKSOLUTION  1 1 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Simon,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Hollings],  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Boschwitz] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate 
Concurrent  Resolution  11,  a  concur- 
rent resolution  calling  for  the  release 
of  Rev.  Tshenuwanl  Simon  Farisanl 
from  detention  In  Venda.  his  home- 
land in  South  Africa. 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TION 14-SUPPORTING  THE 
EVOLUTION  TO  FULL  DEMOC- 
RACY IN  THE  REPUBLIC  OF 
KOREA 

Mr.  DeCONCINI  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Kennedy)  submitted  the  following 
concurrent  resolution;  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations: 

S.  Con.  Rks.  14 

Whereas  the  Republic  of  Korea,  a  histori- 
cal ally  and  partner  of  the  United  States 
under  a  bilateral  treaty  of  military  security, 
has  been  of  long-standing  concern  to  n.S. 
geopolitical  interests; 

Whereas  over  50,000  Americans  died  de- 
fending the  Republic  of  Korea's  freedom 
and  40,000  U.S.  troops  In  Korea  currently 
represent  the  single  most  important  Ameri- 
can presence  in  the  Far  East; 

Whereas  this  military  presence  Is  based 
upoti  the  recognition  that  the  Republic  of 
Koiea's  security  is  central  to  Japan's  and  re- 
flects an  overall  geopolitical  importance  to 
the  United  States; 

Whereas  the  Republic  of  Korea  makes  a 
major  contribution  to  the  promotion  of  sta- 
bility In  this  region  with  over  600,000  armed 
troops  and  spends  six  percent  of  its  GNP  on 
defense: 

Whereas  the  Republic  of  Korea  has  dem- 
onstrated remarkable  educational  progress 
and  sustained  economic  growth  which  has 
strengthened  Korea's  position  relative  to 
North  Korea; 

Whereas  an  economically  successful,  so- 
cially attractive,  and  politically  stable  South 
Korea  enhances  Korea's  ability  to  provide 


the  opportunity  of  reaUsing  the  democratic 
acplratioes  of  the  Korean  people; 

Whereas  the  Mcurity  of  the  Republic  of 
Korea  ia  best  promoted  by  an  evolution  to  a 
full  demecracy  and  self -detennlnatlon  of  a 
fair  and  ft«e  electoral  prooeas; 

Whereas  the  United  States  recognizes 
that  the  Republic  of  Korea  Is  in  the  process 
of  changing  leadership  in  a  democratic 
manner  n>r  the  first  time  in  its  history; 

Whereas  the  United  States  strongly  sup- 
ports the  evolution  toward  democratic  insti- 
tutions, a  constitution  which  allows  the 
Korean  people  to  freely  determine  their 
type  of  electoral  system,  and  a  liberalization 
of  the  press  and  recognition  for  human 
rights; 

Whereas  the  United  States  encourages  the 
efforts  of  democratic  forces  in  the  Republic 
of  Korea  to  achieve  a  peaceful  evolution  to 
a  democratic  government;  Now,  therefore, 
belt 

Resolvqd  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of 
Representatives  concurring)  That  the  Con- 
gress— 

(1)  supports  the  efforts  of  democratic 
forces  in  the  Republic  of  Korea  to  establish 
fair  and  free  democratic  elections  and 
peacefully  evolve  to  a  full  democratic  gov- 
ernment; 

(2)  urgfs  the  Government  of  the  Republic 
of  Korea  and  the  leaders  of  all  sectors  of 
Korean  aociety  to  demonstrate  their  com- 
mitment to  a  genuine  evolution  to  democra- 
cy through  a  process  of  dialogue  and  negoti- 
ations on  both  sides; 

(3)  encourages  the  President  of  the  United 
States  aad  the  recently  appointed  United 
States  Ambassador  to  support  diplomatic 
exchanges  with  all  Koreans  interested  in  a 
democrattc  system; 

(4)  recognizes  President  Chim  Du  Hwan's 
declared  intention  to  address  the  tragic 
death  of  Student  Park  Chong-Chol  and  reaf- 
firms Its  condemnation  for  restricting  the 
rights  of  individuals  to  participate  in  politi- 
cal activities  and  torturing  opponents;  and 

(5)  recommends  that  the  United  States 
consider  evaluating  positive  ways  to  assist 
and  facilitate  the  Republic  of  Korea  in  its 
evolution  to  democracy. 

Mr.  pECONCmi:  Mr.  President,  I 
must  begin  this  short  speech  with  a 
very  Important  question  for  U.S.  for- 
eign poScy:  Do  we  have  an  Interest  in 
the  pea^f  ul  evolution  of  democracy  in 
South  Korea? 

The  answer  is— absolutely. 

The  next  question  then  becomes: 
How  do  we  attempt  to  encourage  and 
foster  this  process? 

First  of  all.  South  Korea  Is  a  long- 
time friend,  ally,  and  crucial  strategic 
partner  under  a  bilateral  treaty  of 
military  security. 

We  fought  with  South  Korean  sol- 
diers for  3  years  defending  liberty  and 
freedom  and  lost  over  50,000  Ameri- 
cans. 

We  have  40,000  American  soldiers  in 
South  Korea  today. 

This  troop  presence  Is  imperative  for 
U.S.  security  interests;  Japan's  securi- 
ty Interests;  geopolitical  interests,  es- 
pecially given  the  challenges  to  Presi- 
dent Aquino's  government;  and  most 
of  all.  Sbuth  Korean  security  interests. 

I  belitve  that  a  stable  process  of  po- 
litical reform  and  liberalization  will 
strengthen    South    Korean    security 


against  the  North  Koreans  by  increas- 
ing unity  through  democracy. 

An  expansion  of  democratic  institu- 
tions will  help  widen  the  already  deep 
economic  standard-of-llving  gap  be- 
tween these  two  nations. 

South  Korea  has  almost  three  times 
the  GNP  of  North  Korea  and  more 
than  double  the  average  income. 

But  the  ongoing  conflict  and  vio- 
lence over  how  to  proceed  toward  de- 
mocracy only  endangers  this  advan- 
tage. 

Time  is  nuilng  out. 

President  Chun  Doc  Hwan  had  to 
defuse  a  political  crisis  when  a  student 
was  tortured  to  death  last  month  by 
firing  his  Interior  Minister  and  nation- 
al police  chief  and  detaining  two  po- 
licemen involved  in  the  incident. 

Protests  in  Korea  continue  today. 

Meanwhile,  the  valiant  leadership  of 
Kim  Dae  Jimg,  Kim  Young  Sam,  and 
Lee  Min  Woo  Is  increasingly  divided. 

Disagreements  center  aroimd  the 
conditions  for  negotiating  with  the 
government  on  revising  the  constitu- 
tion. 

As  the  clock  ticks  toward  1988  when 
President  Chun  is  scheduled  to  step 
down  and  the  Olympics  will  showcase 
Korean  politics,  both  sides  are  at  a 
faceoff. 

South  Korea  is  struggling  to  become 
a  democracy  for  the  first  time  in  its 
history. 

The  Reagan  administration  is  on 
record  supporting  the  democratic  op- 
position's drive  for  Increased  political 
rights. 

The  State  Department  issued  a 
statement  last  year  following  the  kick- 
off  of  the  petition  drive  for  signatures 
to  change  the  constitution: 

We  believe  it  is  inconsistent  with  basic 
democratic  principles  to  deny  citizens  the 
right  to  petition  their  government.  We  have 
urged,  and  we  are  urging,  the  Korean  gov- 
ernment against  such  a  course. 

Also,  President  Reagan  stated  last 
year  that  the  United  States  will 
oppose  tyranny  of  the  right  or  of  the 
left. 

While  I  strongly  agree  with  these 
statements,  it  is  time  to  speak  out  this 
year. 

It  is  most  Important  for  the  Con- 
gress to  go  on  record  concerning  South 
Korean  democracy. 

Last  year.  Senator  Pell  Joined  me  in 
sponsoring  Senate  Resolution  392  on 
democracy  in  the  Republic  of  Korea. 

This  resolution  was  never  considered 
by  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
nor  did  I  attempt  to  get  a  vote  on  the 
floor. 

The  House  passed  a  resolution  ex- 
pressing its  support  for  democracy.  It 
is  time  for  the  Senate,  the  House,  and 
the  administration  to  act. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  submitting  a 
conciurent  resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  Congress  concerning  support 
for  the  evolution  to  full  democracy  in 
the  Republic  of  Korea. 


This  concurrent  resolution  will  not 
endorse  one  leader  over  another,  one 
system  of  government  over  another,  or 
infringe  on  the  nationalism  of  South 
Korea. 

This  resolution  commends  Korea's 
remarkable  economic  and  educational 
progress  and  encourages  commensu- 
rate achievement  in  the  area  of  demo- 
cratic institutions. 

Before  I  explain  the  resolution,  I 
would  like  to  read  from  an  editorial  in 
the  New  York  Times  on  Monday,  Feb- 
ruary 2,  1987. 

This  editorial  endorses  a  very  even, 
moderate,  and  conciliatory  approach. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
full  text  of  the  editorial  be  inserted  In 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Feb.  2, 1987] 
Take  a  Chamck  in  South  Korea 

President  C:%un  Doo  Hwan's  repressive 
South  Korean  Government  doesn't  deserve 
much  benefit  of  doubt.  But  Mr.  Chun  has 
cause  now  to  be  more  reaonable.  He  desper- 
ately seeks  success  for  the  Olympics  in  his 
country  next  year  and  the  legitimacy  the 
games  will  confer.  This  gives  the  democratic 
opposition  real  leverage.  There  could  be  an 
opportunity  here  for  opposition  leaders  to 
find  an  accommodation,  to  establish  democ- 
racy without  a  mutually  destructive  show- 
down. 

The  obstacles  loom  large.  Compromise 
does  not  figure  prominently  in  the  Korean 
political  tradition.  The  winner-take-all  atti- 
tude seems  ingrained.  Tet  on  both  sides, 
some  leaders  privately  profess  flexibility. 
Public  flexibility  is  constrained  on  the  right 
by  the  military  and  on  the  left  by  the  stu- 
dents. To  suggest  compromise  is  to  risk  loss 
of  power,  as  one  opposition  leader  recently 
discovered.  Trust  remains  the  critical  miss- 
ing ingredient. 

Recently  the  atmosphere  has  become  even 
more  difficult  because  of  the  death,  under 
police  torture,  of  a  young  political  detainee. 
But  under  pressure,  the  Government  took 
the  highly  unusual  steps  of  accepting  re- 
sponsibility for  the  tragedy  and  dismissing 
the  Interior  Minister  and  the  national 
police  chief  for  their  roles. 

The  central  political  debate  is  over  the 
vastly  different  proposals  for  restructuring 
the  Constitution  before  President  Chun 
steps  down  in  1988.  The  President  wants  an 
indirect  parliamentary  system;  the  opposi- 
tion wants  a  continued  presidential  system 
but  with  direct  elections.  In  theory,  there  is 
room  here  for  advancing  democracy  by  com- 
promise, but  so  far  that  has  not  happened. 

Power  is  at  stake  as  well  as  philosophy. 
Articulate  and  well-known  opposition  lead- 
ers like  Kim  Dae  Jung  and  Kim  Young  Sam 
would  fare  weU  in  a  direct  democratic  presi- 
dential election.  The  ruling  party,  with  no 
equally  appealing  personalities,  figures  its 
best  bet  is  an  Indirect  parliamentary  system 
that  maximizes  the  advantages  of  organiza- 
tion and  incumbency.  The  Government 
could  force  its  plan  through,  but  hesitates 
for  fear  of  tainting  the  credibility  of  the  re- 
sulting regime  both  in  South  Korea  and  in 
the  United  States. 

Lee  Min  Woo,  an  opposition  leader,  re- 
cently proposed  a  middle  ground.  The  oppo- 
sition would  consider  parliamentary  rule  in 
exchange  for  guarantees  of  broader  political 


freedom  and  truly  free  elecU(»i8.  His  own 
party  quickly  repudiated  him.  Nonethelea. 
his  plan  focuses  properly  on  the  substaaoe 
of  democratization,  freedoma  and  fair  elee- 
tlons,  rather  than  the  form  of  government. 
Perhaps  the  opposition  could  reformulate 
this  in  some  way  that  would  test  the  C%un 
Government's  real  intentions. 

If  a  solution  is  not  worked  out  this  year, 
in  time  for  orderly  elections.  1988  oould 
bring  disorder  and  worse.  That  is  a  diatinct 
possibUity  that  moderates  on  both  sides 
should  now  be  doing  their  utmost  to  avoid. 
Let  them  find  courage  and  take  a  chance. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  we 
in  the  Senate  and  House  must 
summon  the  courage  to  address  this 
issue.  This  resolution  supports  the  ef- 
forts of  democratic  forces  in  Korea  to 
establish  fair  and  free  electicuis  and  to 
peacefully  evolve  to  a  full  democratic 
government.  It  urges  the  Government 
of  Korea  and  leaders  of  all  sectors  of 
society  to  demonstrate  their  commit- 
ment to  democracy  through  negotia- 
tion on  both  sides.  In  order  to  assist  in 
this  effort,  it  recommends  that  the 
new  United  States  Ambassador  sup- 
port diplomatic  exchanges  with  all  Ko- 
reans interested  in  a  democratic 
system.  The  resolution  also  recognizes 
President  Chun's  declared  intention  to 
address  the  recent  death  of  a  student 
tortured  by  police  and  reaffirms  Con- 
gress condemnation  for  restricting  the 
rights  of  individuals  to  participate  in 
political  activities  and  torturing  oppo- 
nents. While  President  Chim  has  fired 
two  people  and  detained  two  others  in 
connection  with  this  incident,  a 
number  of  young  college  students 
have  now  been  detained,  tortured,  or 
have  set  themselves  on  fire  in  protest. 
This  is  a  shameful  tragedy. 

Mr.  President,  the  Congress  should 
assist  in  fostering  democracy  in  other 
countries,  especially  when  we  have 
such  a  vital  interest  in  their  geopoliti- 
cal security.  In  South  Korea  the  oppo- 
sition is  not  asking  to  overthrow  the 
present  government.  If  anything  it  is 
asking  for  U.S.  support  for  f uU  democ- 
racy. This  resolution  simply  states 
that  democracy  is  right  that  democra- 
cy should  be  pursued  on  both  sides 
and  that  democracy  only  stabilizes  and 
promotes  the  luiity  economic  progress 
and  educational  achievements  that 
have  made  South  Korea  an  example 
for  other  coimtries.  South  Korea  can 
only  flourish  if  its  institutional  sup- 
port for  democracy  is  achieved  during 
the  next  year. 

Mr.  President,  the  U.S.  Congress  is 
always  in  vital  need  of  objective,  in- 
formative and  advisory  research  in 
order  to  keep  appraised  of  situations 
both  at  home  and  abroad.  This  infor- 
mation should  come  from  our  own 
governmental  services  as  well  as  the 
academic  world. 

Recently  I  have  been  fortunate  to 
receive  a  report  from  Prof.  Yung-hwan 
Jo  of  the  Arizona  State  University  Po- 
litical Science  Department.  The  paper, 
"U.S.      Policy     Towards      the     Two 
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Koreu."  is  an  ind^th  study  covering 
•  braad  speetrum  of  issues  pertjdnlng 
to  South  Korem.  including  its  recent 
history,  the  North  Korean  threat,  and 
the  effect  of  UjS.  policy  toward  the 
region. 

I  am  personally  very  interested  in 
the  issues  affecting  South  Korea,  and 
have  introduced  a  resolution  regarding 
their  transition  to  democracy.  With 
UJS.  political,  eccmomlc  and  military 
interests  Involved  in  this  country,  I 
fed  that  insightful  works  such  as  Dr. 
Jo's  paper  are  extremely  beneficial  in 
reaching  a  greater  understanding  of 
the  South  Korean  society. 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TION 15— EXPRESSING  THE 
SENSE  OF  CONORB8S  THAT  NO 
ICAJOR  CHANGE  IN  THE  PAY- 
MENT  METHODOLOGY  FOR 
PHYSICIANS'  SERVICES,  DJ- 
CLUDINO  SERVICES  FUR- 
NISHED  TO  HOSPITAL  INPA- 
TIENTS. UNDER  THE  MEDI- 
CARE PROGRAM  SHOULD  BE 
MADE  UNTIL  REPORTS  RE- 
QUIRED BY  THE  WTHCON- 
ORE8S  HAVE  BEEN  RECEIVED 
AND  EVALUATED 

Mr.  HEFUN  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Wallop,  and  Mr.  Zouhskt)  submitted 
the  following  concurrent  resolution; 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance: 

8.  COH.  Rib.  15 

ITiiiiiMliiK  the  seme  of  Congress  that  no 
major  change  in  the  payment  methodology 
for  phyiidsns'  aenrioes,  including  services 
fumlataed  to  bovltal  inpatients,  under  the 
medtesre  ivocram  should  be  made  untU  re- 
pcvta  required  by  the  Mth  Congress  have 
been  received  and  evaluated. 

Whereas  the  President  has  proposed,  in 
his  budget  for  fiscal  year  1988.  that  medi- 
care payments  to  physicians  whose  practices 
are  baaed  in  boapitals— radiologists,  anesthe- 
sialogista.  and  pathologiats  (RAFs>— be  in- 
corporated In  the  set  price  for  each  hospital 
procedure^ 

Whereas,  as  a  result  of  the  adoption  of 
the  relmbursemmt  system  for  Inpatient 
bospltal  services  under  the  medicare  pro- 
gram (which  pays  ho^ltals  a  fixed  amount 
per  diacbarge  baaed  on  daailficatlon  of  dis- 
charge by  diagnoais-related  group  (DRQ)). 
(1)  there  are  aerious  concerns  about  the 
Quality  of  care  available  to  medicare  benefi- 
daries  and  (2)  the  Oeneral  Accounting 
Office  has  repeated  to  the  Cimgtesa,  that 
medicare  beneficiaries  are  being  discharged 
Iran  boq>ita]a  sicker  and  quicker. 

Whereas  there  is  inadequate  evidence  that 
a  medicare  reimbursement  system  for  physi- 
dans'  services  baaed  on  DROs  would 
produce  ajgnlflrsnt  iwdget  savings  without 
MCrifldDg  both  quality  of  care  and  access  to 
care,  particularly  in  rural  areas; 

Whereas  Implementing  such  a  reimburse- 
ment syBtem.  even  only  for  hospital-baaed 
playsidaos,  would  in  all  likelihood  necessi- 
tate inoorporating  mandatory  acceptance  of 
assignment  of  medicare  benefits,  which 
policy  would  result  In  the  Inequitable  distri- 
bution of  services  and  compensation  and 
wlilcb  pcdicy  haa  been  expressly  rejected  by 
the  Congress;  and 


Whereas  the  Oongreas  has  established  the 
Pbysiclan  Payment  Review  (temmlaslon  to 
stady,  review,  and  report  rectmunendatlons 
to  Cfmgreas  regarding  modifications  in  reim- 
bursement for  physicians'  services  under 
the  medicare  program  and  has  specifically 
required  the  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Hsman  Senrioes,  talcing  into  account  a  thor- 
ough examination  of  Input  costs  for  physi- 
cians' services,  to  report  by  July  1,  1M9, 
cobceming  development  of  a  relative  value 
scale  for  implementation  in  IBM:  Now, 
therefore,  be  It 

Ruolved  by  Oie  Senate  (the  Hoiue  concur- 
ring). That  it  is  the  sense  of  Congress  that— 

(1)  it  is  not  feasible  nor  desirable  to  imple- 
ment any  method  of  payment  for  physi- 
cians' services  (whether  to  Inpatients  or  out- 
patients) ttiat  is  based  on  classification  of 
discharge  by  DRO  or  that  reqiilres  manda^ 
tory  assignment:  and 

(2)  any.  drastic  change  in  the  medicare 
pas^ment  methodology  for  physicians'  serv- 
ices (including  those  in<»rporating  payment 
for  hospital-based  physicians  as  part  of  a 
fixed  payment  for  inpatient  hospital  serv- 
ices) should  not  be  undertaken  without  re- 
c^t  of  the  results  of  the  reports  required 
under  legislation  enacted  in  the  99th  Con- 
gress and  a  detailed  analysis  of  the  long- 
range  impact  of  any  such  change  on  quality 
of  care  and  access  to  care  for  medicare  bene- 
fidaries. 

•  Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
joined  by  my  distinguished  colleagues. 
Senator  Malcolm  Wallop  and  Senator 
EswARs  ZoRiHSKT,  in  Intrcxluclng  a 
Senate  concurrent  resolution  express- 
ing the  sense  of  Congress  in  opposition 
to  the  administration's  radical  budget 
proposal  for  physician  reimbursement 
under  the  Medicare  sjrstem. 

The  administration  has  proposed 
that  radiology,  anesthesiology,  and  pa- 
thology services  to  hospital  inpatients 
should  be  grouped  into  diagnostic  re- 
lated groups  [DRG's]  aldn  to  the  pro- 
spective payment  system  already  in 
use  for  hospital  payments.  Payment 
would  be  based  on  statistical  averages 
per  disease  rather  than  actual  services 
performed  with  the  f imds  paid  directly 
to  the  hospital.  The  hospital  would 
then  be  responsible  for  directing  or 
withholding  payment  as  it  saw  fit. 
This  proposal  is  riddled  with  the  most 
perverse  incentives  for  inadequate 
medical  services  that  I  have  ever 
heard  of. 

Physicians,  long  the  traditional  ad- 
vocates for  patients,  will  be  at  the 
mercy  of  economy  directives  driven  by 
hospital  balance  sheets.  Professionals 
would  be  reduced  to  mere  employees, 
quality  of  care  and  sufficiency  of  care 
constantly  at  odds  with  budgetary  sav- 
ings. 

Health  care  delivery  in  rural  areas 
will  be  particularly  hard  hit.  Rural 
hosptials— already  in  the  midst  of  seri- 
ous financial  difficulties — depend 
heavily  on  radiologists,  anesthesiol- 
ogists, and  pathologists  [RAP's]  who 
serve  as  "circuit  riders,"  providing 
part-time  services  at  hospitals  distant 
from  their  primary  practice  site.  A 
DiRG-based  pajmient  system  for  these 
services,  with  limited  reimbursement, 
will  make  these  arrangements  infeasi- 


ble.  Rliral  hospitals  will  find  their 
ability  to  offer  certain  surgical  services 
limited  or  totally  foreclosed. 

Beneficiaries  are  also  likely  to  suffer 
greater  out-of-pocket  expenses.  Under 
the  DRG  approach,  all  beneficiaries, 
with  a  given  diagnosis  face  the  same 
copayn^ent  regardless  of  the  services 
actually  received. 

Mr.  Fresident,  some  may  say,  surely 
the  administration  has  copious  data  to 
support  this  proposal  and  insure 
afl^Lost  adverse  effects  on  our  elderty. 
I  say  to  you.  the  administration  does 
not  possess  one  iota  of  information 
concerning  the  feasibility  of  this  Ul-ad- 
vised  wproach.  The  only  study  of  a 
phjrsiciBn  DRG  ssrstem  that's  been 
called  for  is  one  demanded  by  the  99th 
Congress  which  hasn't  been  received. 

While  the  administration  is  spinning 
programs  out  of  thin  air.  Congress  has 
consistently  embarked  on  a  planned, 
careful  strategy  for  Medicare  reform. 
Congress  has  mandated  a  study  of  a 
relative  value  scale  system  for  physi- 
cian payment.  We  have  created  the 
Physician  Payment  Review  Commis- 
sion to  explore  reforms.  We  have  laid 
out  a  ciear  path  for  change  by  1989  so 
that  the  Medicare  Program  guarantees 
accessible,  affordable,  quality  health 
care. 

I  turge  you  to  hold  fast  to  the  strate- 
gy developed  by  Congress  for  long- 
lasting,  rational  reform.  I  urge  you  to 
Join  wtth  me  in  resisting  the  adminis- 
tration's approach  of  "reform  for  dol- 
lars oriy"  and  await,  instead  receipt  of 
the  information  and  studies  we  need 
to  do  it  right.* 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TION 16— EXPEDITED  CX5NSID- 
ERATION  OP  CERTAIN  LEGIS- 
LATION SUBMITTED  BY  THE 
PREBIDEaJT 

Mr.  QUAYLE  (for  himself,  Mr. 
ExoN,  and  Mr.  Nickles)  submitted  the 
followfeig  conciurent  resolution;  which 
pursuavit  to  the  order  of  August  4, 
1977.  was  referred  Jointly  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Budget  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  Governmental  Affairs: 

S.  CoH.  Rxs.  16 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurringJ,  That  (a)  if  the 
Presideot,  within  three  calendar  days  (ex- 
cluding Sundays)  of  the  time  the  President 
Improves  any  appropriation  bill,  transmits 
to  both  Houses  of  the  Congress,  one  or  more 
special  messages  in  accordance  with  subsec- 
tion (b)  proposing  to  rescind  all  or  part  of 
any  itetns  of  appropriation  provided  in  the 
appropriation  bill,  such  special  messages 
shall  be  considered  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  this  resolution. 

(bKl)  Each  special  message  transmitted 
under  Subsection  (a)  shall  specify,  with  re- 
spect t^  each  item  of  appropriation  (or  part 
thereof)  proposed  by  the  message  to  be  re- 
scinded, the  matters  referred  to  in  para- 
graphs (1)  through  (5)  of  section  1012(a)  of 
the  Impoundment  Control  Act  of  1974  (2 
n.S.C.  683(a)). 


(2)  Each  special  message  transmitted 
under  subsection  (a)  shall  be  accompanied 
by  a  draft  bill  or  Joint  resolution  that 
would,  if  enacted,  rescind  each  item  of  ap- 
propriation (or  part  thereof)  proposed  by 
the  message  to  be  rescinded. 

(3XA)  Except  as  provided  in  subparagrm>h 
(B),  the  President  may  transmit  one  special 
message  under  subsection  (a)  with  respect 
to  each  agency  for  which  an  appropriation 
bill  appropriates  or  otherwise  makes  funds 
available.  A  qjecial  message  may  propose  to 
rescind  one  or  more  items  of  appropriation 
with  respect  to  the  agency  to  which  it  re- 
lates. 

(BXi)  For  purposes  of  subparagraph  (A), 
except  as  provided  in  clause  (ii),  the  term 
"agency"  means— 

(I)  any  Executive  department  (as  defined 
in  section  101  of  title  5,  United  SUtes  Code), 
and 

(II)  any  independent  establishment  (as  de- 
fined in  section  104  of  tiUe  5,  United  States 
Code), 

of  the  United  States  Oovemment. 

(li)  The  President  shall  incorporate  in  a 
single  special  message  all  rescissions  pro- 
posed with  respect  to  any  Independent  es- 
tablishment— 

(I)  for  which  an  appropriation  bill  appro- 
priates or  otherwise  makes  funcis  available, 
and 

(II)  for  which  the  total  amount  appropri- 
ated or  otherwise  made  available  for  the 
fiscal  year  immediately  preceding  the  fiscal 
year  in  which  the  special  message  is  trans- 
mitted was  less  then  $100,000,000. 

For  purposes  of  subclause  (II)  of  this  clause, 
the  total  amount  appropriated  for  an  inde- 
pendent establishment  for  a  fiscal  year  shall 
be  determined  without  regard  to  any  rescis- 
sion or  deferral  under  this  section  or  under 
the  Impoundment  Control  Act  of  1974,  and 
without  regard  to  any  reduction  or  seques- 
tration under  section  252  of  the  Balanced 
Budget  and  Emergency  £>eficit  Control  Act 
of  1985. 

(cKl)(A)  On  the  day  on  which  a  special 
message  proposing  to  rescind  an  item  of  ap- 
propriation is  transmitted  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  Senate  under  sub- 
section (a),  the  draft  bill  or  joint  resolution 
accompanying  such  special  message  shall  be 
Introduced  (by  request)  in  the  House  by  the 
majority  leader  of  the  House,  or  by  the 
Members  of  the  House  designated  by  the 
majority  leader  and  the  minority  leader  of 
the  House,  and  shall  be  introduced  (by  re- 
quest) in  the  Senate  by  the  majority  leader 
of  the  Senate,  for  himself  and  the  minority 
leader  of  the  Senate,  or  by  the  Members  of 
the  Senate  deidgnatd  by  the  majority  leader 
and  the  minority  leader  of  the  Senate.  If 
either  House  is  not  in  session  on  the  day  on 
which  a  special  message  is  transmitted  the 
draft  bill  or  Joint  resolution  shall  be  intro- 
duced in  that  House,  as  provided  in  the  pre- 
ceding sentence,  on  the  first  day  thereafter 
on  which  such  House  is  in  session. 

(B)  A  bill  or  Joint  resolution  introduced  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  or  the  Senate 
pursuant  to  subparagrmjh  (A)  shall  be  re- 
ferred on  the  date  of  introduction  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  of  such 
House.  The  committee  shall  report  the  bill 
or  Joint  resolution  without  substantive  revi- 
sion (and  with  or  without  recommendation) 
not  later  than  5  calendar  days  of  continuous 
session  of  the  Congress  after  the  date  on 
which  the  bill  or  Joint  resolution  is  intro- 
duced. A  committee  failing  to  report  a  bill 
or  Joint  resolution  is  introduced.  A  commit- 
tee failing  to  report  a  bill  or  Joint  resolution 
within  the  5-day  period  referred  to  in  the 


preceding  sentence  shall  be  automatically 
discharged  from  consideration  of  the  bill  or 
Joint  resolution,  and  the  bill  or  Joint  reaolu- 
tion  shall  be  placed  on  the  appropriate  cal- 
endar. 

(C)  A  vote  on  final  passage  of  a  bill  or 
Joint  resolution  introduced  in  a  House  of 
the  Congress  pursuant  to  subparagn4>h  (A) 
shall  be  taken  on  or  before  the  close  of  the 
10th  calendar  day  of  ccmtinuous  session  of 
the  Congress  after  the  date  of  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  bill  or  Joint  resolution  in  such 
House.  If  the  bill  or  Joint  resolution  is 
agreed  to,  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives (in  the  case  of  a  bill  or  joint  reso- 
lution agreed  to  in  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives) or  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  (in 
the  case  of  a  bill  or  joint  resolution  agreed 
to  in  the  Senate)  shall  cause  the  bill  or  Joint 
resolution  to  be  engrossed,  certified,  and 
transmitted  to  the  other  House  of  the  Con- 
gress on  the  same  calendar  day  on  which 
the  bill  or  Joint  resolution  is  agreed  to  by 
such  House. 

(2)  If  prior  to  the  passage  by  one  House  of 
a  bill  or  Joint  resolution  introduced  in  that 
House  under  this  section,  that  House  re- 
ceives a  bill  or  Joint  resolution  containing 
the  same  provisions  from  the  other  House 
pursuant  to  subparagraph  (C)  of  paragraph 
(1),  then— 

(A)  the  procedure  in  the  House  receiving 
the  bill  or  Joint  resolution  with  respect  to 
the  bill  or  Joint  resolution  introduced  in 
that  House  shall  be  the  same  as  if  the  biU  or 
joint  resolution  had  not  been  received  from 
the  other  House;  but 

(B)  the  vote  on  final  passage  shall  be  on 
the  bill  or  joint  resolution  of  the  other 
House. 

(3)(A)  A  motion  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
a  bill  or  joint  resolution  under  this  section 
shall  be  highly  privileged  and  not  debatable. 
An  amendment  to  the  motion  shall  not  be  in 
order,  nor  shall  it  be  in  order  to  move  to  re- 
consider the  vote  by  which  the  motion  is 
agreed  to  or  disagreed  to. 

(B)  Debate  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  a  bill  or  joint  resolution  under  this 
section  shall  be  limited  to  not  more  ttian  4 
hours,  which  shall  be  divided  equally  be- 
tween those  favoring  and  those  opposing 
the  bill  or  joint  resolution.  A  motion  to 
postpone,  made  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives with  respect  to  the  consideration  of  a 
bill  or  Joint  resolution  under  this  section, 
and  a  motion  to  proceed  to  the  consider- 
ation of  other  business,  shall  not  be  in 
order.  A  motion  further  to  limit  debate  shall 
not  be  debatable.  It  shall  not  be  in  order  to 
move  to  table  or  to  recommit  a  bill  or  Joint 
resolution  under  this  section  or  to  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill  or 
Joint  resolution  is  agreed  to  or  disagreed  to. 

(C)  All  appeals  from  the  decisions  of  the 
Chair  relating  to  the  application  of  the 
Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
the  procedure  relating  to  a  bill  or  Joint  reso- 
lution under  this  section  shall  be  decided 
without  debate. 

(D)  Except  to  the  extent  specifically  pro- 
vided in  the  preceding  provisions  of  this 
paragn4>h,  consideration  of  a  bill  or  Joint 
resolution  under  this  section  shall  be  gov- 
erned by  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives applicable  to  other  bills  and  Joint 
resolutions  in  similar  circumstances. 

(4KA)  A  motion  in  the  Senate  to  proceed 
to  the  consideration  of  a  bill  or  Joint  resolu- 
tion imder  this  section  shall  be  privileged 
and  not  debatable.  An  amendment  to  the 
motion  shall  not  be  in  order,  nor  shall  it  be 
In  order  to  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by 


which  the  motion  is  agreed  to  or  illistiurt 
to. 

(B)  Debate  in  the  Senate  on  a  bill  or  Jtdnt 
resolution  under  this  section,  and  all  debat- 
able motions  and  appeals  In  connection 
therewith,  shall  be  limited  to  not  more  than 
4  hours.  The  time  shaU  be  equally  divided 
between,  and  controlled  by,  the  majority 
leader  and  the  minority  leader  or  their  des- 
ignees. 

(C)  Debate  in  the  Senate  on  any  debatable 
motion  or  appeal  in  connection  with  a  bUl  or 
joint  resolution  under  this  aecUon  shall  be 
limited  to  not  more  than  1  hour,  to  be 
equally  divided  between,  and  controlled  by, 
the  mover  and  the  manager  of  the  bill  or 
joint  resolution,  except  that  in  the  event 
the  manager  of  the  bill  or  Joint  resolution  is 
in  favor  of  any  such  motion  or  am>eal.  the 
time  in  opposition  thereto,  shall  be  ood- 
trolled  by  the  minority  leader  or  his  design 
nee.  Such  leaders,  or  either  of  them.  may. 
from  time  under  their  oootrol  (m  the  pas- 
sage of  a  bill  or  Joint  resolution,  allot  addi- 
tional time  to  any  Senator  during  the  con- 
sideration of  any  debatable  motion  or 
appeal. 

(D)  A  motion  in  the  Senate  to  further 
limit  debate  on  a  bill  or  Joint  resolution 
under  this  section  is  not  debatable.  A 
motion  to  table  or  to  recommit  a  bill  or 
joint  resolution  under  this  section  Is  not  in 
order. 

(d)  No  amendment  to  a  bill  or  Joint  resolu- 
tion considered  under  this  section  shall  be 
in  order  In  either  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives or  the  Senate.  No  motion  to  suspend 
the  application  of  this  subsection  shall  be  In 
order  in  either  House,  nor  shall  it  be  in 
order  in  either  House  for  the  Presiding  Offi- 
cer to  entertain  a  request  to  suspend  the  ap- 
plication of  this  subsection  by  unanimous 
consent. 

(e)  For  purposes  of  this  section- 

(1)  "item  of  appropriation"  means  any  nu- 
merically expressed  amount  of  budget  au- 
thority set  forth  in  an  appropriation  bill; 

(2)  "appropriation  bill"  means  any  general 
or  special  appropriation  bill,  and  any  bill  or 
joint  resolution  making  supplemental,  defi- 
ciency, or  continuing  appropriations; 

(3)  "appropriation  Act"  means  any  appro- 
priation bill  that  has  been  approved  by  the 
President  and  become  law; 

(4)  "budget  authority"  has  the  meaning 
given  to  such  term  in  section  3(2)  of  the 
Congressional  Budget  and  Impoimdment 
Control  Act  of  1974  (2  UJ8.C.  622(2));  and 

(5)  continuity  of  a  session  of  the  Congress 
shall  be  considered  as  broken  only  by  an  ad- 
journment of  the  Congress  sine  die,  and  the 
days  on  which  either  House  is  not  in  session 
because  of  an  adjournment  of  more  than  3 
days  to  a  day  certain  shall  be  excluded  in 
the  computation  of  the  5-day  and  10-day  pe- 
riods referred  to  in  subsection  (c)  of  this  sec- 
tion. If  a  special  message  is  transmitted 
under  ttiis  section  during  any  Congress  and 
the  last  session  of  the  Congress  adjourns 
sine  die  before  the  expiration  of  10  calendar 
days  of  continuous  session  (or  a  special  mes- 
sage is  transmitted  after  the  last  session  of 
the  Congress  adjourns  sine  die),  the  mes- 
sage shall  be  deemed  to  have  been  transmit- 
ted on  the  first  day  of  the  succeeding  Con- 
gress and  the  5-day  and  10-day  periods  re- 
ferred to  in  subsection  (c)  of  this  section 
shall  commence  en  the  day  after  such  first 
day. 

(f)  The  provisions  of  this  section  are  en- 
acted by  the  Congress— 

(1)  as  an  exercise  of  the  rulemaking  power 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
Senate,  respectively,  and  as  such  they  shall 
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be  wwlrtrred  u  part  of  the  nilea  of  each 
Hmae.  reipecttTtly.  or  of  that  Houae  to 
which  they  ^wrifirally  apply,  and  such 
nilea  ibjill  aiipenede  other  rules  <»ily  to  the 
extent  that  they  are  tnmnrtitwit  therewith: 
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requested    by 


<])  with  fun  reoocnmon  of  the  consUtu- 
ttonal  ililit  at  either  House  to  change  such 
rules  (so  far  as  relating  to  such  House)  at 
any  ttane.  In  the  same  manner,  and  to  the 
same  extent  as  In  the  ease  of  any  other  rule 
(tf  sudi  Hoase. 

•  Mr.  QUAYLE.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  guhmltttng  the  Pork-Buster  Reso- 
lution of  1987,  a  measure  designed  to 
oorreet  a  aerious  flaw  in  the  congres- 
■limal  budget  process. 

At  a  time  of  record  deficits  and  a 
mounting  $2  trillion  national  debt,  I 
believe  Oongreas  should  employ  every 
means  possible  to  make  the  buck  stop 
here.  That  is  why  I  have  consistently 
supported  granting  the  President  line- 
item  veto  authority  and  Instituting  a 
2-year  budget  process.  That  is  also 
why  I  have  backed  the  Oramm- 
Rudman-HoUlngs  Balanced  Budget 
and  Emergency  Deficit  Control  Act 
and  a  ocmstitutional  amendment  to 
mandate  a  balanced  Federal  budget. 

As  a  further  step  in  promoting  the 
fiscal  restraint  necessary  to  reduce  the 
Federal  deficit,  I  am  introducing  this 
concurrent  resolution,  which  would 
put  an  end  to  the  pork-land  politics  of 
aiwropriations  bills  by  giiaranteeing 
congressional  action  on  certain  Presi- 
dential requests  to  reduce  or  eliminate 
excessive  or  unnecessary  line-Items  in 
vending  measures. 

Where  current  law  assures  the 
defeat  of  a  Presidential  rescission  re- 
quest by  congressional  inaction,  my 
proposal  would  ensure  that  rescission 
messages  get  the  prompt  consider- 
ation—and action— they  deserve,  with- 
out prejudging  the  outcome.  Under 
my  InltiatiTe,  rescissions  would  only  be 
effective  upon  approval,  by  simple  ma- 
jority vote,  of  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress. The  Pork-Buster  Resolution,  al- 
though no  cure-all  for  runaway  defi- 
cits, is  a  tool  the  President  and  Con- 
gress should  have  at  their  disposal  eco- 
nomic growth. 

To  be  sure,  the  current  budget  In- 
cludes a  procedure  under  which  the 
Presidoit  may  submit  rescission  re- 
quests. Title  X  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  and  Impoundment  Control  Act 
of  1974  stipulates  that  Congress  must 
approve  a  President's  rescission  mes- 
sage within  45  days  of  its  transmittal; 
otherwise,  the  funds  at  issue  must  be 
9ent. 

Following  this  procedure,  the  Presi- 
dent has  proposed  327  rescissions  to- 
taling over  $12.6  billion  in  the  past  2 
yean  alone,  yet  not  one  of  those  mes- 
sages has  received  a  record  vote  in  the 
Senate.  While  it  is  true  that  the  ap- 
propriations process  has  accommodat- 
ed $350  million  in  rescissions  during 
this  period,  that  amount  represents 
leas  than  3  percent  of  the  total  fund- 


ing cancellations  requested  by  the 
President. 

This  is  the  flaw  In  our  budget  proc- 
ess that  the  Pork-Biister  Resolution 
would  correct:  It  would  provide  a 
mechanism  to  ensure  congressional 
consideration  of  Presidential  rescission 
messages  imder  certain  conditions. 

The  Pork-Buster  Resolution  is  based 
on  a  simple,  fundamental  premise. 
Before  the  taxpayers'  money  can  be 
spent,  the  President  and  majority  of 
both  the  Senate  and  House  Represent- 
atives should  be  required  to  agree 
those  funds  should  be  spent.  Congress 
should  be  made— and  held— accounta- 
ble to  the  American  people  on  rescis- 
sions that  a  President  believes  are  ap- 
propriate. 

By  using  the  rulemaking  power  of 
each  House,  the  Pork-Buster  Resolu- 
tion would  require  expedited  consider- 
ation of  Presidential  messages  to  re- 
scind spending  approved  by  Congress. 
My  proposal  is  designed  to  force  an  up 
or  down  vote  on  rescind  requests 
under  specified  circumstances. 

Under  the  Pork-Buster  Resolution, 
the  President  may  transmit  to  Con- 
gress one  rescission  message  per 
agency  of  Crovemment  funded  by  an 
appropriations  bill  within  3  days  of 
signing  the  spending  measure  into  law. 
Once  the  House  or  Senate  Appropria- 
tions Committee  has  received  the  re- 
scission bill  and  determined  that  it 
meets  the  criteria  for  rescissions  estab- 
lished by  the  1974  Budget  Act,  the 
panel  must  report  the  rescission  to  the 
floor  within  5  days  or  be  discharged 
from  its  further  consideration.  The 
Appropriations  Committee  may  rec- 
ommend approval  or  disapproval  of 
the  rescission  In  reporting  it  to  the 
full  Senate  or  House  of  Representa- 
tives, but  it  may  not  amend  the  bill. 
The  rescission  bill  must  be  voted  upon 
by  the  full  body  within  10  calendar 
days  after  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee reports  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  first  Introduced  my 
proposal  on  September  17,  1985,  as 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  65.  Last 
faU,  I  offered  my  initiative  as  an 
amendment  to  the  Omnibus  Reconcili- 
ation Act  of  1986.  Although  my 
amendment  was  cosponsored  by  six  of 
my  colleagues  and  endorsed  by  the 
U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the 
American  Farm  Bureau  Federation 
and  the  National  Association  of  Real- 
tors, it  was  ruled  nongermane  to  the 
reconciliation  bill  under  strictures  im- 
posed by  the  Rudman-Hollings  deficit 
reduction  law  on  a  34-to-62  vote  last 
September  19. 

That  Senate  vote  neither  addressed 
or  detracted  from  the  merits  of  the 
Pork-Buster  Resolution,  however. 
Indeed,  less  than  a  month  later,  the 
99th  Congress  provided  yet  another 
argiunent  in  favor  of  my  proposal 
when,  at  the  Uth  hour,  it  passed  into 
aw  the  single  largest  spending  bill— 
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for  $576 
tory, 

Where  the  regular  appropriations 
process  provides  for  rigorous  oversight 
of  Federal  spending  contained  in  13 
appropriations  bills,  this  last-minute 
catch  all  bill  to  provide  funding  for 
the  current  fiscal  year  for  all  Govern- 
ment agencies  was  so  complex  and 
considered  under  such  time  con- 
straints that  it  hardly  gained  the  scru- 
tiny it  deserved.  Yet  on  receiving  the 
omnibus  stop-gap  appropriation  biU, 
the  president  essentially  faced  one  of 
two  choices:  To  sign  it  or  veto  it.  But 
under  my  Pork-Buster  Resolution,  the 
President  would  have  had  a  third, 
timely  option:  To  request  the  rescission 
of  the  pork  barrel  riders  buried  in  the 
f  ine-tirint  of  the  massive  blU  that  Con- 
gress would  not  have  approved  if 
forced  to  vote  on  them  directly. 

The  Director  of  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  the  Budget,  James  C. 
Miller  III,  clearly  understood  the 
thruct  of  my  proposal  when,  at  a  hear- 
ing of  the  Senate  Budget  Committee 
on  January  7,  he  testified  that  the 
PorkrBuster  Resolution  "makes  a  lot 
of  setise." 

"Surely."  OMB  Director  Iifiller  said, 
"there  are  things  that  would  be  picked 
out  of  appropriations  measures  that  I 
do  not  think  could  begin  to  stand  the 
test  of  an  up  and  down  vote  in  the 
Congress.  I  think  for  that  reason,  it 
would  begin  for  us.  the  process  of 
moving  toward  more  carefully  weigh- 
ing those  individual  initiatives  that  are 
put  in  appropriations  measures,  giving 
the  president— whether  the  President 
is  a  Republican  or  a  Democrat— the 
chance  to  go  through  and  identify 
pieces  of  appropriated  matters  that  do 
not  Kspond  to  the  needs  of  the  gener- 
al piiblic." 

AH  of  us  in  Congress  have  voted  for 
appropriations  bills,  without  being 
committed  to  every  item  they  con- 
tained. My  proposal  will  require  Con- 
gress to  give  careful  consideration  at  a 
minimum  to  those  items  in  an  appro- 
priations bUl  that  the  President  op- 
poses. When  the  needs  of  the  general 
public  are  at  stake,  it  does  not  seem  at 
all  unreasonable  to  require  Senators 
and  Congressmen  to  vote  publicly  and 
promptly  on  rescission  messages.  It  is 
my  belief  that  my  Pork-Buster  Resolu- 
tion will  make  it  easier  to  eliminate 
unnecessary  and  wasteful  spending 
without  making  any  change  in  our 
Constitutional  balance  of  powers.* 
•  M».  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I 
know  many  of  my  colleagues  are  frus- 
trated with  our  Nation's  current  defi- 
cit problem.  The  Gramm-Rudman- 
Holltogs  law  has  headed  us  in  the 
right  direction  in  terms  of  reducing 
this  problem.  But,  as  we  all  know, 
there  is  more  work  to  be  done. 

My  distinguished  friend  from  Indi- 
ana, Senator  Quatle,  has  proposed 
that  we  look  into  one  potential  source 


of  savings— the  President's  rescission 
requests.  Under  the  current  Impound- 
ment Control  Act,  the  President  may 
send  Congress  requests  to  cancel 
spending  authority.  But  these  propos- 
als die  after  45  calendar  days  of  con- 
tinuous session  if  Congress  declines  to 
take  up  and  pass  a  bill  approving  the 
President's  proposal.  While  this  mech- 
anism sounds  reasonable,  the  fact  is 
that  Congress  has  chosen  to  avoid  dif- 
ficult votes  by  ignoring  the  President's 
rescission  requests,  with  the  result 
that  we  have  lost  the  chance  to  save 
perhaps  billions  of  dollars  over  the 
last  6  years. 

Senator  Quayuc's  idea  changes  the 
rescission  mechanism  so  that  the 
President  may  submit  rescission  re- 
quests within  3  days  of  his  signing  an 
appropriation  biU,  and  Congress  would 
be  required  to  consider  them  under 
mandatory  procedures.  The  proposals 
could  be  adopted  by  a  simple  majority 
of  both  Chambers. 

I  do  not  wish  to  mislead  my  col- 
leagues about  the  dollar  impact  of  this 
proposal.  Only  about  50  percent  of 
total  Federal  spending  is  fimded 
through  the  appropriation  process.  Of 
that  amount,  roughly  52  percent  is  ap- 
propriated defense  spending,  and  we 
should  not  expect  significant  rescis- 
sion requests  in  this  area  from  this  ad- 
ministration. 

But  the  fact  remains  that  in  these 
times  of  budgetary  restraint,  we  need 
to  investigate  every  possible  method  to 
increase  control  over  our  spending 
trends.  Senator  Quayle's  proposal  is  a 
good  place  to  start. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  insert  in  the 
Record  an  article  by  Senator  Quatle 
that  appeared  in  last  week's  Wall 
Street  Journal  explaining  this  con- 
cept. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Jan.  29, 
1987] 

Okttihg  the  Pork  Ottt  of  the  Budget 
Barrel 

(By  Dan  Quayle) 

One  would  think  that  in  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  of  America  an  Initiative 
that  provides  for  nothing  more  than  requir- 
ing the  president  and  a  majority  of  both 
houses  to  agree  in  all  spending  measures 
would  be  regarded  as  gratuitous  and  redun- 
dant. Not  so.  At  least  not  luider  the  process 
established  by  the  Budget  Impoundment 
and  Control  Act  of  1974. 

I  have  introduced  just  such  an  initiative, 
which  I  call  the  "pork  buster,"  to  do  noth- 
ing more  subversive  to  our  legislative  proc- 
ess than  allow  a  rescission  of  spending  au- 
thority to  be  enacted  should  the  president 
and  a  majority  of  both  houses  agree  to  it. 
Without  m^ktny  any  changes  in  the  consti- 
tutional balance  of  powers,  my  proposal 
would  guarantee  congressional  action  on 
presidential  proposals  to  reduce  or  eliminate 
excessive  or  unnecessary  line  items  in  ap- 
propriations measures.  The  rescission  would 


become  effective  only  upon  approval  by  a 
majority  of  both  houses. 

The  ciurent  insider's  game  of  pork  barrel 
politics  has  turned  our  budget  and  appro- 
priations process  into  governance  by  minori- 
ty. Congress  has  adopted  the  practice  of 
considering  omnibus  legislation,  especially 
in  the  area  of  appropriations. 

Indeed,  at  the  close  of  the  99th  Congress, 
legislators  approved  the  single  largest 
spending  bill  In  history— $576  billion.  Omni- 
bus funding  measures  such  as  these  severely 
restrict  the  oversight  contemplated  by  the 
regular  appropriations  process  with  its  13 
separate  bills.  In  addition,  the  urgency  of 
omnibus  stop-gap  i4>propriation8  provides 
even  further  camouflage  to  wasteful  and 
unnecessary  riders  attached  to  appropria- 
tions—riders that  often  would  not  be  ap- 
proved if  Congress  had  an  opportunity  to 
vote  on  them  directly.  Legislators  who  are 
able  to  attach  funding  for  their  own  pork- 
barrel  projects  shield  these  projects  in  the 
fine  print  of  foot-thick  bills  far  from  the 
scrutiny  of  the  most  attentive  legislators. 

The  Congressional  Budget  Impoundment 
and  Control  Act  does  provide  for  review  of 
appropriations  measures  by  the  president, 
and  he  may  Indeed  propose  to  rescind  any 
amount  of  funding  that  he  sees  fit.  But  in 
order  for  that  spending  actually  to  be  re- 
scinded. Congress  must  vote  within  45  days 
to  uphold  the  president's  proposal.  If  Con- 
gress does  not  vote  within  that  period,  the 
proposal  dies  and  the  money  must  be  spent. 
The  rescission  process,  in  its  failure  to  pro- 
vide a  mechanism  to  ensure  congressional 
consideration  of  rescissions,  is  an  abs^smal 
failure. 

Exploiting  this  loophole.  Congress  has 
consistently  shirked  its  responsibility  to 
review  presidential  rescission  proposals.  In- 
cluded in  the  past  two  budgets  proposed  by 
the  president  have  been  327  rescissions  to- 
taling more  than  $12.6  bUlion.  Not  one  of 
these  measures  has  received  a  record  vote  in 
the  Senate.  Indeed,  few  have  even  been  con- 
sidered by  the  Appropriations  committees, 
whose  instinct  is  to  guard  the  gates  of  the 
House  or  Senate  floors  against  any  rollback 
of  their  spending  projects. 

To  be  sure,  some  of  these  rescissions  are 
indeed  accommodated  in  other  ways,  but 
that  amount  is  minuscule.  Of  the  (12.6  bil- 
lion proposed  in  the  past  two  years,  only 
$350  million,  or  less  than  3%,  has  been  en- 
acted. Congress  must  face  up  to  its  responsi- 
bility for  making  hard  choices  in  order  to 
stem  the  flow  of  red  ink.  To  make  these 
tough  choices,  however,  it  is  obvious  that  we 
need  a  process  that  obliges  Congress  to  do 
its  job. 

My  pork-buster  proposal,  which  I  original- 
ly introduced  as  the  Federal  Spending  Con- 
trol Initiative  on  Sept.  17,  1985,  would  allow 
the  president  to  send  to  Congress  a  rescis- 
sion proposal  within  three  days  of  his  sign- 
ing an  appropriations  bUl  into  law.  Once  the 
House  and  Senate  Appropriations  commit- 
tees receive  the  rescission  message,  they 
would  be  required  to  report  it  as  a  bill  to  the 
full  Congress  within  five  days.  The  commit- 
tees may  make  recommendations  approving 
or  disapproving  of  the  bill,  but  may  not 
amend  it.  Once  the  rescission  bill  has  come 
before  the  full  Congress,  it  must  be  voted 
upon  within  10  days.  For  the  money  to  be 
rescinded  under  my  proposal,  the  measure 
must  pass  both  houses  by  a  simple  majority 
vote. 

At  a  time  of  record  deficits  and  a  mount- 
ing $2  trillion  national  debt.  Congress  must 
put  a  stop  to  the  pork-barrel  politics  of  ap- 
propriations bills.  The  current  law  ensures 


defeat  of  a  presidential  rescission  request  by 
congressional  inaction,  but  the  pork-bnsta 
proposal,  without  prejudging  the  outcome, 
ensures  that  Congress  meet  its  duty  to  vote 
on  rescission  measures.  The  pork-buster 
proposal,  although  no  cure-all  for  runaway 
deficits,  is  certainly  a  common-sense  tool 
that  the  president  and  Congress  should 
have  at  their  disposal  to  restrain  unneces- 
sary and  excessive  federal  spending.* 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  102— CON- 
GRATULATING PRESIDENT 
REAGAN  ON  HIS  76TH  BIRTH- 
DAY 

Mr.  EKDIiE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Byrd)  submitted  the  following  resolu- 
tion; which  was  considered  and  agreed 
to: 

S.  Res.  102 

Whereas,  on  February  6  President  Ronald 
Reagan  celebrates  his  76th  birthday:  and 

Whereas,  his  vigor,  style  and  wit  prove 
that  age  can  be  a  bonus,  not  a  barrier,  and 

Whereas,  people  the  world  over  like  and 
admire;  and 

Whereas,  his  dedication  to  this  country 
and  its  principles  are  unquestioned;  and 

Whereas,  his  resilience  and  determination 
will  prove  his  leadership  remains  strong: 
Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Retolved,  That  President  Reagan  is  ex- 
tended our  heartiest  congratulations  on  his 
birthday,  and  our  sincere  best  wishes  for  a 
healthy  and  happy  year. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  103— EX- 
PRESSING SUPPORT  FOR  THE 
GOVERNMENT  OP  THE  PHILIP- 
PINES 

Mr.  KENNEDY  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Btrd,  Mr.  £>ole,  Mr.  Pell,  and  Mr. 
Crakston)  submitted  the  following 
resolution;  which  was  placed  on  the 
calendar: 

S.  Res.  103 

Whereas,  the  people  of  the  United  States 
and  the  people  of  the  Philippines  share  a 
long  history  of  mutual  support  for  democra- 
cy; 

Whereas,  the  strategic  interests  of  the 
United  States  in  the  Asian-Pacific  region 
can  best  be  preserved  by  a  stable  Philippine 
government  based  on  democracy  and  jus- 
tice; 

Whereas,  the  people  of  the  Philippines 
demonstrated  support  for  President  Cora- 
zon  C.  Aquino  in  the  election  held  on  Febru- 
ary 7.  1986; 

Whereas,  on  February  26,  1986,  President 
Aquino  took  her  oath  of  office  and  the  Oov- 
emment  of  the  United  States  recognized 
the  leadership  of  President  Aquino; 

Whereas,  on  March  25,  1986,  President 
Aquino  suspended  the  1973  constitution  and 
requested  the  redrafting  of  a  new  one; 

Whereas,  on  February  2,  1987,  the  people 
of  the  Philippines  voted  by  an  overwhelm- 
ing margin  to  adopt  a  new  constitution  for 
their  country,  signifying  their  support  for 
President  Aquino's  leadership  and  establish- 
ing a  legal  basis  for  her  government; 

Whereas,  despite  serious  and  sometimes 
violent  challenges  to  her  leadership.  Presi- 
dent Aquino  has  demonstrated  a  commenda- 
ble and  courageous  determination  to  return 
stability  and  democracy  to  the  Philippines; 
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"PttaUmA  Aquino  haa  alao  un- 

■Ifnlfimnt  efforU  to  ellmiiutte  the 

thraat  to  her  nation  by  the  commu- 


ADDinONAL  STATEKOnfTS 


Tbat  the  United  Statea  Senate: 
1.  (A)  reafflnna  the  support  of 
the  aorerament  of  the  t7nlted  Statea  for 
the  aoremment  of  the  Philippines  under 
the  leadewhlp  of  Prealdent  Corazon  C. 
Aquino  on  the  occasion  of  the  approval  of 
Uie  new  constitution  by  the  people  of  the 
PhUttmtnes; 

(B)  «»""««»"<■  President  Aquino  for  the 
BWgw  towards  democracy  and  Justice  she 
haa  achieved  in  her  first  year  in  office: 

(C)  pfalars  the  continued  commitment  of 
the  lOTemment  and  the  people  of  the  Phll- 
ipptaiea  to  stiencthen  tlieir  democracy,  and 
to  achieve  aignlfieant  economic  political 
and  military  reform. 

sac.  3.  Tlie  President  of  the  United  States 
is  unred  to  convey  this  reaolution  to  Presi- 
dent Aquino. 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED 


NATIONAL  APPLIANCE  ENERGY 
CONSERVATION  ACT 


EVANS  AMENDMENT  NO.  30 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  (for  Mr.  Evans) 
proposed  kn  amendment  to  the  bill  (S. 
83)  to  amend  the  Energy  Policy  and 
Conservation  Act  with  respect  to 
energy  ooniervation  standards  for  ap- 
pliances; as  f oUows: 

On  pace  33,  line  13.  strike  "68"  and  Insert 
••IV'  in  Ueu  thereof. 


NOTICES  OF  HEARINGS 


aa  L4Boa,  health  and  httman 

IMICATIOr  AMD  ULATXD  AOKHCUS 

Mr.  <?HiiJe«  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  advise  the  Senate  that  the 
Appropriations  Subcommittee  on 
Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services. 
Education  and  Related  Agencies  will 
hold  Its  fiscal  year  1988  public  witness 
hearings  the  week  of  May  4  through  8. 
The  first  day  of  hearings  wlU  Include 
any  testimony  from  Members  of  Con- 
gress. 

The  deadline  for  Interested  groups 
and  individuals  to  submit  their  re- 
quests for  an  opportunity  to  testify  is 
Monday,  March  16.  All  requests  must 
be  in  writing  and  should  be  addressed 
to  me  In  can  of  the  Labor,  Health  and 
Human  Services.  S4ucatlon  and  Relat- 
ed Agencies  Appropriations  Subcom- 
mittee, SD-186.  Washington.  DC 
20510. 

Those  persons  whose  requests  are  re- 
ceived by  March  16  will  receive  a  letter 
providing  instructions  for  their  ap- 
pearance before  the  subcommittee. 

In  addition,  the  deadline  for  those 
who  only  wish  to  submit  statements 
for  the  hearing  record  will  be  Friday, 
May  15.  Such  statements  must  be  no 
looser  than  seven  double-si>aced 
pages,  and  three  copies  should  be  sent 
to  me  In  care  of  the  subcommittee. 


COMMERCIAL  OPPORTUNITIES 
IN  SPACE 

•  Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President. 
Tuesday.  Senator  Dohald  W.  Risglk. 
Jfci..  delivered  a  speech  to  the  Space 
Business  Roundtable  on  the  current 
problems  facing  the  Nation's  space 
program,  and  the  importance  to  Amer- 
ica of  a  strong,  vital  and  growing  pres- 
taasx  in  space.  Senator  Rtkls  is  the 
chairman  of  the  Science,  Technology, 
and  Space  Subcommittee  of  the 
Senate  Commerce  Committee,  and  I 
think  that  his  views  will  be  of  interest 
to  the  Senate,  and  to  anyone  who  is 
concerned  with  the  future  of  our  space 
program.  I  ask  that  Senator  Rixgle's 
remarks  be  printed  In  the  Recoro. 
The  remarks  follow: 

RntARKS  or  THE  HORORABLX  DOIf  ALD  W. 

RncLX,  Jk. 

Thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  share 
With  the  Space  Business  Roundtable  some 
of  my  thoughts  on  Issues  of  mutual  concern. 
I  am  pleased  to  Join  your  kick-off  luncheon 
f«r  1987.  Judging  from  the  turnout,  this  will 
be  a  very  successful  year  for  your  organiza- 
tion. 

The  Space  Business  Roundtable  Is  a 
young  organization,  but  that  Is  appropriate 
since  space  Is  a  business  opportunity  still  in 
its  Infancy.  As  a  nation,  we  are  only  begin- 
ning to  view  space  In  an  entrepreneurial 
manner.  Space  Is  an  untapped  frontier, 
which  I  believe  has  commercial  potential  far 
beyond  anyone's  Imagination.  And  this  po- 
tential Is  finally  coming  within  our  reach. 

Tet  many  difficult  decisions  now  confront 
UB,  and  they  must  be  faced  directly  now,  or 
we,  as  a  nation  risk  losing  much  of  this  op- 
portunity. Unless  we  assert  strong  national 
leadership,  we  face  the  prospect  of  seeing 
space  developed  commercially  by  Japan, 
Burope,  China,  and  the  Soviet  Union,  while 
the  United  States'  space  program  struggles 
t«  rebuild  Itself,  awaiting  clear  policy  deci- 
sions on  future  goals.  These  issues  require 
urgent  attention. 

As  you  know,  I  am  relatively  new  to  a  cen- 
tral role  In  these  issues,  althought  this  Is 
my  21st  year  In  the  Congress.  I,  like  most 
Members  of  Congress,  have  supported  the 
space  program  with  pride,  and  have  mar- 
velled at  the  space  successes  accomplished 
over  the  last  twenty  five  years.  I  have 
shared  the  belief  that  the  United  States 
would  continue  to  lead  the  world  In  the  ex- 
ploration and  development  of  space.  It 
seemed  part  of  America's  manifest  destiny. 

The  tragic  events  of  January  27th  and 
aBth,  1986  shattered  many  things.  In  combi- 
nation with  multiple  other  factors,  the 
Challenger  explosion  was  the  seminal  event 
that  brought  one  era  to  an  end— and  re- 
quires us  now  to  decide  what  the  next  era  In 
■pace  Is  to  be  for  America. 

In  the  past  year,  we  have  seen  NASA  re- 
place Its  top  management  team,  radically 
alter  its  management  decision  structure,  un- 
dertake the  Implementation  of  the  Rogers 
Commission  recommendations— Including 
ttie  redesign  of  the  flawed  booster  rockets— 
and  it  Is  doing  its  best  to  Juggle  its  future 
flight  manifest  within  wretched  time  con- 
straints and  sharply  conflicting  priorities. 
Vo  area  within  our  Federal  Government 
taces  a  more  difficult  challenge. 


I  hsnre  confidence  that  the  new  NASA 
manaoement  team,  led  by  Dr.  netcher,  wHl 
give  their  all  and  produce  the  beat  results 
possible.  The  men  and  women  of  NASA  de- 
serve our  support.  And  we  must  help  them. 

What  NASA  cannot  do  is  to  craft  and  es- 
tablish America's  future  space  policy— be- 
cause that  task  lies  elswhere.  It  must  start 
within  the  executive  branch  of  Government 
under  the  active  leadership  of  the  Presi- 
dent—then be  ratified  and  funded  by  the 
Congress.  And  to  ultimately  succeed,  it  re- 
quires the  sustaining  faith,  support  and 
effort  of  the  America  people. 

That  was  the  combination  that  took 
Ameriia  to  the  surface  of  the  Moon  and 
back.  That  Is  the  combination  that  is 
needed  to  build  a  permanent  American 
space  station,  carry  out  a  manned  trip  to 
Mars,  and  enable  future  generations  to  ex- 
plore ttie  farthest  reaches  of  the  universe. 

It  Is  that  combination  that  must  also  take 
U.S.  sdence  and  research  fully  Into  space:  to 
undertake  the  scientific  discoveries  and 
make  breakthroughs  In  knowledge  only  pos- 
sible la  that  unique  environment. 

It  is  that  combination  that  must  probe 
and  ualock  the  full  commercial  promise  of 
space->^to  set  America  on  a  course  to  be  the 
first  and  foremost  In  devising  and  Imple- 
mentiog  the  commercial  opportimities  of 
space-'to  mark  the  path  for  other  nations— 
not  sit  by  while  other  nations  move  past  us. 

If  w^  are  to  end  the  present  space  policy 
confuilon  and  drift,  certain  steps  must  be 
taken.  Let  me  outline  four  major  items  In 
this  regard. 

First;  we  must  change  and  greatly 
strengthen  the  space  policy  decision  ma- 
chinery within  our  Government;  enabling  us 
to  pursue  ideas  like  those  contained  in  the 
Pain  Oommission  report. 

By  any  reasonable  yardstick,  the  Senior 
Interaga>cy  Group  is  a  failure  In  the  task  of 
setting  space  policy.  Eight  months  elapsed 
before  that  group  could  even  decide  that  a 
new  shuttle  had  to  be  built  to  replace  the 
Challeoger. 

We  need  to  re-establish  the  National 
Space  CouncU  under  the  direction  of  the 
Vice  President.  Experience  tells  us  that  par- 
ticular executive  decision  structure  works. 
Congress  passed  legislation  last  year  to  re- 
create the  council  only  to  have  it  vetoed  by 
the  President.  We  must  and  will  persist 
until  this  needed  change  is  made. 

Second,  we  must  decide  whether  NASA,  a 
civiliaa  agency,  is  to  remain  America's  lead 
agency  in  the  U.S.  space  effort,  or  if  that 
role  la  to  be  taken  over  by  the  Defense  De- 
partment. A  defense  space  budget  that  Is 
twice  that  of  NASA's  and  growing  n4}ldly, 
must  necessarily  increasingly  drain  the  vi- 
tality from  NASA,  and  from  the  civilian  pro- 
gram, vitality  needed  by  NASA  excel  against 
growing  international  competition. 

For  those  of  you  In  commercial  space  ac- 
tivities, this  Is  a  vital  Issue— and  one  with 
major  implications  for  your  future  pros- 
pects. It  is  time  we  have  a  full  national 
del>at«  on  how  much  of  our  national  space 
effort  should  be  military  in  scope. 

I  hare  a  General  Accoimting  Office  report 
In  progress  now  to  give  me  a  greater  under- 
standttig  of  the  DOD  effort  compared  with 
the  NASA  program.  Clearly,  the  DOD  effort 
has  Oroduced  some  significant  benefits. 
Without  the  DOD  program,  it  Is  quite  likely 
that  our  entire  ELV  capacity  would  have  es- 
sentially shut  down,  maldng  any  prospect 
for  developing  a  commercial  launch  indus- 
try mtat  unlikely. 

And  while  mentioning  ELV's  let  me  say 
that  It  is  essential  that  we  craft  a  compre- 


hensive ELV  policy  for  both  NASA  and 
DOD,  and  this  la  an  issue  that  we  will 
pursue  actively  in  the  sul>committee. 

Third,  as  we  look  at  NASA's  mission  once 
shuttle  flights  are  safely  resumed,  we  must 
decide  in  broad  policy  terms  what  the 
proper  mix  of  actlvlUea  should  be— when 
weighing  competing  areas  of  endeavor. 

I  have  felt,  and  continue  to  feel  that 
NASA  should  continue  a  major  role  in  each 
of  four  categories:  (1)  the  systematic  exten- 
sion and  capacity  of  mankind  to  explore  and 
use  outer  space:  (2)  necessary  U.S.  military 
requirements:  (3)  the  continued  emphasis 
on  scientific  discovery  and  applied  research 
with  a  permanent  space  station  central  to 
that  effort:  and  (4)  the  commitment  to  pri- 
vate sector  commercial  customers  to  provide 
reliable  and  cost-effective  launch  services  to 
the  Important  and  growing  list  of  private 
sector  customers. 

On  this  point  concerning  commercial 
launches,  I  am  troubled  that  the  present 
view  within  the  executive  branch  Is  that 
U.S.  commercial  customers  should  go  to  for- 
eign suppliers— or  that  a  private  sector  ELV 
capacity  should  somehow  materialize  on  Its 
own  to  meet  our  commercial  needs.  The 
first  option  is  unsound  and  the  second  unre- 
alistic absent  major  new  Government  en- 
couragement and  our  help.  This  is  too  im- 
portant an  issue  to  be  decided  by  some  face- 
less bureaucrats  In  the  SIG— it  is  a  key  deci- 
sion bearing  on  our  economic  future  and  it 
should  be  brought  fully  into  the  open  for 
active  debate  and  decision.  I  discussed  this 
subject  with  Dr.  Fletcher  at  our  NASA 
hearing  this  morning— and  I  would  refer 
you  to  his  comments.  He,  too,  has  serious 
concerns  in  this  area. 

Having  mentioned  these  things  I  think  are 
most  urgent  and  most  fundamental,  let  me 
offer  a  few  oliservations  on  specific  agenda 
items  of  mutual  concern. 

1.  The  Soviet  Union  has  a  manned  space 
station,  fully  operational,  conducting  impor- 
tant work  each  day.  This  is  their  second 
generation  of  space  stations,  and  they  are 
working  to  exceed  their  own  continuous  oc- 
cuiMitlon  record  of  237  days.  The  Soviets  are 
also  interested  in  commercialization  activi- 
ties as  evidenced  by  their  newly  created 
agency  "Glavkosmos",  which  will  market 
launch  services.  This  shows  serious  and  sus- 
tained commitment  by  the  Soviets. 

NASA  has  claimed  that  our  U.S.  space  sta- 
tion will  be  operational  eight  years  from 
now  in  1994,  but  that  is  questionable  due  to 
the  fact  that  appropriations  for  the  station 
have  been  cut  four  years  in  a  row,  and  the 
total  projected  cost  has  nearly  doubled.  In 
fact,  today  at  the  budget  hearing,  NASA 
slipped  off  the  1994  date— and  announced  a 
new  date  of  the  "mld-90's."  This  pattern 
does  not  demonstrate  to  me  the  level  of 
commitment  required.  And  without  a  full- 
scale  sustained  commitment  to  the  space 
station  It  probably  would  not  be  operational 
before  the  turn  of  the  century.  That  would 
be  a  serious  strategic  error  in  my  view.  We 
are  already  inexcusably  late. 

2.  The  space  science  program,  long  our 
finest  and  most  consistently  productive 
NASA  endeavor,  is  barely  alive.  We  haven't 
launched  a  planetary  probe  since  1977.  and 
have  no  plans  to  launch  another  one  for  at 
least  two  years.  The  latest  report  of  the 
NASA  Space  Science  Advisory  Committee 
warned,  "U.S.  preeminence  in  space  and 
Earth  science  programs  is  now  in  question. 
The  Mars  probe,  a  mission  that  is  long  over- 
due, would  l>e  delayed  until  1992,  according 
to  the  present  plans  of  NASA  and  OMB. 

The  advanced  communications  technology 
satellite  (ACTS),  is  another  critical  space 


science  project  that  the  artmlnsitration  is 
determined  to  canoeL  This  is  the  third  year 
In  a  row  that  the  cancellation  has  lieen  pro- 
posed. Each  time  Congress  has  prevaUed  in 
keeping  the  program  on  tradL.  ACTS  is  tiie 
centerpiece  of  an  emerging  communications 
technology:  a  system  that  will  be  the  key  to 
the  next  generation  In  communications  sat- 
ellites. Yet  the  official  position  of  the  exec- 
utive branch  Is  that  it  should  be  cancelled, 
despite  clear  evidence  that  Germany  and 
Japan  are  moving  rapidly  to  capture  this 
field  of  technology.  This  makes  no  soise. 

I  will  try  to  reverse  this  decision,  and  work 
to  change  other  priorities  in  the  space  sci- 
ence as  well. 

On  the  issue  of  Landsat,  it  appears  that 
the  commercialization  of  Landsat  has  been 
a  terrible  disappointment  to  the  private 
sector.  The  Government  was  unable  to 
honor  a  commitment  to  provide  the  level  of 
funding  that  would  have  made  the  commer- 
cialization effort  possible,  and  now  It  seems 
that  the  remote  sensing  market  will  be 
handed  to  the  Europeans.  This  is  an  experi- 
ence that  has  made  many  of  you  rightfully 
skeptical  about  full  scale  commercialization 
efforts  by  the  Government.  Hopefully,  the 
I>epartment  of  Commerce  and  OMB  will 
soon  resubmit  a  commercially  feasible  land- 
sat proposal. 

In  addition  to  my  service  on  the  Com- 
merce Committee,  I  also  serve  on  the  Fi- 
nance, Banking,  and  Budget  Committees. 
All  of  those  committees  are  involved  with 
the  trade  crisis  confronting  our  country. 
Coming  from  Michigan,  I  have  long  been 
concerned  about  the  trade  deficit  in  the 
U.S.  manufacturing  sector.  But  the  trade 
problem  now  extends  far  beyond  the  manu- 
facturing sector,  and  we  are  seeing  a  deep- 
ening erosion  in  the  balance  of  trade  across 
all  product  lines.  Most  dlstiu^ing  is  the  loss 
of  market  In  the  high  technology  areas, 
semiconductors  In  particular.  Last  year.  In 
1986,  high  technology  imports  exceeded  ex- 
ports for  the  first  time  In  our  history.  This 
is  a  dangerous  development.  And  yielding 
the  commercial  side  of  space  activity  to  for- 
eign competitors  can  only  make  our  trade 
and  technology  problems  worse. 

For  most  of  its  life,  NASA  has  served  as  a 
principal  technology  driver  for  our  Nation. 
Many  of  the  products  familiar  to  us  today 
can  be  traced  to  discoveries  made  in  the 
early  years  of  the  space  program.  Tet,  we 
seem  to  be  losing  that  aspect  of  NASA,  and 
industry  seems  to  increasingly  look  to  the 
Defense  Department  as  the  leader  In  tech- 
nology development.  But  much  of  what 
your  industries  do  for  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment is  never  shared  with  the  general  scien- 
tific or  industrial  communities:  the  technol- 
ogy transfer  that  was  so  productive  for  our 
society  In  earlier  years  \s  much  less  likely  to 
occur  due  to  national  secxuity  restrictions. 

I  believe  that  NASA  must  be  a  major  tech- 
nology forcing  agency  for  our  society  as  a 
whole.  The  Government  does  have  a  proper 
role  in  inducing  the  private  sector  to  ven- 
ture into  new  areas  such  as  automation,  ro- 
botics, artificial  Intelligence,  communica- 
tions technologies  and  materials  processing. 
So,  for  these  reasons  and  more,  I  l>elieve 
that  the  Government  has  a  vital  continuing 
role  in  the  civilian  exploration  and  develop- 
ment of  space.  The  public  effort  that  we 
make  in  the  coming  years  must  be  In  con- 
cert with  your  private  sector  activities,  since 
we  must  work  together  to  accomplish  our 
goals.  Clearly,  you  cannot  operate  success- 
fully In  an  environment  where  your  plan- 
ning and  operating  assumptions  are  not 
valid  from  one  quarter  to  the  next  and 


where  seemingly  binding  commitments  by 
the  Government  end  up  as  broken  promlaes. 
I  win  do  my  best  to  provide  you  with  more 
certainty.  But  we  will  have  to  work  together 
to  hammer  out  a  compreheoslTe  mace 
policy  and  then  see  that  we  adhere  to  it.  We 
are  aU  in  this  effort  together,  and  with  an 
active  and  constructive  partnership.  I  am 
confident  that  we  can  get  the  Job  done. 

Tou  will  find  that  I  have  an  open  door 
and  an  open  mind,  so  please  let  me  hear 
from  you. 

Thank  you  for  this  opportimity,  and  I 
look  forward  to  working  with  you  in  the 
future.* 


CIVIL  RIGHTS  OF  GAY  CITIZENS 

•  Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
very  pleased  to  Join  with  my  dlstln- 
gtiished  colleague  from  California, 
Senator  Alak  Crahstom.  in  supporting 
and  cosponsoring  .the  Civil  Rights 
Amendments  Act  of  1987.  This  legisla- 
tion would  prohibit  discrimination  In 
employment,  housing,  and  public  acco- 
modations on  the  basis  of  affectlonal 
or  sexual  orientation.  It  would  ensure 
that  the  civil  rights  of  millions  of  gay 
Americans  are  protected  imder  law. 

In  the  past,  Congress  has  recognized 
that  discrimination,  on  the  basis  of  a 
class-based  distinction  such  as  race, 
sex.  or  religion  constituted  a  funda- 
mental denial  of  human  and  civil 
rights.  Yet  today,  in  States,  cities,  and 
towns  across  the  United  States,  homo- 
sexual men  and  women  are  being  dis- 
criminated against.  They  lose  Jobs  and 
are  denied  housing  simply  because 
they  are  gay.  Under  current  law,  they 
have  no  recourse. 

In  1987.  it  is  even  more  important 
that  the  Congress  act  to  protect  the 
civil  rights  of  gay  citizens.  The  epi- 
demic of  AIDS  has  not  only  ravaged 
the  gay  community,  but  has  also  led  to 
an  upswing  in  prejudice  and  discrimi- 
nation against  gays  in  America.  AIDS 
is  a  plague  which  effects  not  Just  the 
gay  community,  but  all  of  us.  And  like- 
wise, a  threat  to  the  civil  rights  of  gay 
people  is  a  threat  to  the  civil  rights  of 
all  Americans. 

This  legislation  seeks  to  redress  the 
arbitrary  and  unjust  discrimination 
against  gay  people  in  employment, 
housing,  and  public  accomodations. 
This  legislation  would  prohibit  such 
discrimination  and  would  provide  ap- 
propriate legal  recourse.  It  would  not 
allow  any  special  privileges,  nor  would 
it  make  any  moral  Judgments  about 
homosexuality.  It  simply  would  pro- 
vide the  same  protections  that  are  pro- 
vided to  other  minority  groups  by  our 
civil  rights  laws. 

The  issue  here  is  a  very  basic  one  of 
civU  rights  for  millions  of  Americans. 
This  bill  would  extend  equal  protec- 
tion under  the  law  of  the  people  who 
are  our  friends,  our  neighbors,  our  co- 
workers, and  our  relatives,  who  also 
happen  to  be  homosexual.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  Join  in  this  effort  to  real- 
ize equal  Justice  for  all  our  citizens.* 
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CATASTROPHIC  ILLNE88 


•  Mr.  DURENBERGE31.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, one  of  the  moat  Important  and 
loot  Offcrdue  imbUc  policy  debates 
that  this  esteemed  body  is  undertak- 
tnc  durinc  this  1st  session  of  the  100th 
CaacresB  eoneems  the  Federal  Qov- 
enoment's  role  in  helping  individiials 
and  families  who  are  stricken  by  a  cat- 
astrophic illness  or  accident.  I  wel- 
caant  the  attention  to  this  important 
issue  and  look  fwward  to  passing  legis- 
latkm  as  soon  as  possible. 

This  huge  and  complex  problem,  for 
purposes  of  debate  and  decisionmak- 
ing, has  been  separated  into  three  cat- 
egofies;  catastophic  expenses  for  acute 
illnesses  for  over  65  year  olds,  meaning 
fssentially  the  Medicare  eligible  popu- 
lati<m:  catastrophic  expenses  for 
under  66  year  olds,  meaning  everyone 
else;  and  long  term  care  costs. 

So  far,  the  Senate  Finance  Commit- 
tee and  the  White  House  have  focused 
primarily  on  the  Medicare  eligible 
population.  While  this  is  of  course  an 
important  and  obvious  group  for  the 
Federal  Government  to  focus  on.  we 
must  not  loae  sight  of  the  other  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  Americans  who 
are  not  over  65  and  are  suffering  with 
a  catastn^hlc  illness  or  injury. 

A  Washington  Poet  article  from  late 
January  poignantly  described  the 
tragic  wrestling  accident  of  Jon 
Young,  the  17-year-old  son  of  the 
ComwtSBloner  of  the  Federal  Food  and 
Drug  Administration.  Dr.  Frank 
Young.  It  also  discussed  the  incredible 
progress  Jon  has  made  already,  which 
J<m  attributes  to  his  faith  in  Ood,  that 
He  is  taking  care  of  him. 

Mr.  President,  the  real  strength  of 
this  coxmtry  is  our  youth.  Our  future 
depends  on  them,  and  our  hope  as  citi- 
sens  and  parents,  is  that  our  young 
petvle  will  develop  the  values  and 
have  the  character  to  lead  this  coun- 
try to  a  better  future.  It  certainly 
seems  that  Jon  Young  represents  the 
best  this  country  can  produce.  Frank 
must  be  terrifically  proud  of  him.  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  that  the  Post  article 
be  printed  in  the  Rccoho  after  my 
statonent,  for  my  colleagues  to  read 
about  Jon. 

As  we  try  to  figiu%  out  what  can  be 
done  to  protect  people  from  the  devas- 
tating exj>ense  of  a  catastrophic  illness 
or  injury,  we  must  think  not  only  of 
the  senior  dtisens,  but  also  of  yoimg 
people  like  Jon  whose  health  and  vi- 
tality are  so  important  to  our  coun- 
try's strength.  The  young  as  well  as 
the  old  are  at  risk.  We  all  are. 

Godspeed.  Jon. 

The  article  follows: 

Tonira:  "I'll  Nkvkh  Oiv«  Dp" 
(By  Steve  Berkowitz) 

"I  WM  goint  to  do  a  hip  throw,"  Jonathan 
Tounc  nid  recently,  recalling  the  events  of 
Dec  19. 

"I  was  loinc  to  stand  up,  reach  behind. 
hip  and  throw  him."  nld  Younc.  a  17-year- 
<dd  aenlor  at  Walt  Whitman  High  School  in 


Betheada,  deacrtbins  a  113-pound  WFestlins 
match  at  the  Macruder  Hlsh  School  holiday 
tournament  in  RockvUle. 

"I  Kueaa  what  happened  was  that  I  didn't 
get  my  hips  into  it  enough  and  I  came  down 
On  top  of  my  head. 

"When  I  hit  the  mat.  my  dad  came  out 
and  I  said,  'Dad,  I'm  floating  away,  I'm 
floating  away.'  It  was  weird.  I  could  see 
myself  lying  there." 

Young,  a  son  of  Food  and  Drug  Adminis- 
tration Commissioner  Frank  E.  Young, 
didn't  know  he  had  fractured  his  neck.  All 
be  knew  was  that  he  couldn't  move. 

"Mother,"  he  said  he  told  Leanne  Young, 
who  had  rushed  out  from  the  stands.  "I'm 
paralyzed.  I'm  never  going  to  walk  again." 

Young,  who  last  year  placed  third  in  the 
Maryland  state  98-pound  tournament,  was 
imnked  second  in  the  112-pound  division  this 
year.  He  won  his  first  five  matches  of  the 
season  on  first-period  pins  and  was  legiti- 
mately dreaming  of  a  state  championship 
and  a  successful  college  wrestling  career. 
Now,  though,  there  are  other  thoughts. 

"When  It  first  happened,"  Young  said,  "I 
was  sure  I  was  never  going  to  walk  again.  I 
bad  no  problem  dealing  with  that.  I  wasn't 
going  to  worry  about  it.  I  mean,  there  was 
nothing  you  could  do  about  what  happened. 
It  happened.  I  had  no  choice.  I  couldn't 
fight  it.  I  had  to  Just  totally  give  myself  up 
and  Just  trust  in  God  that  everything  was 
going  to  be  all  right." 

So  far,  it  has. 

"Oh,  my  God,  it's  been  incredible." 

The  words  are  Dr.  John  E.  Toerge's.  A 
physiatrist  who  is  the  National  Rehabilita- 
tion Hospital's  associate  medical  director,  he 
has  been  coordinating  Young's  rehabilita- 
tion program  since  Young  transferred  to  his 
facility  from  the  Washington  Hospital 
Center  Jan.  12. 

"He's  Just  blasting  right  along."  Toerge 
said.  "The  speed  with  which  Jonathan  is  re- 
ffUnlng  fimction  gives  you  an  idea  of  how 
much  function  he  will  ultimately  recover. 
Although  it's  very  early  to  tell,  I  would  say 
that  this  bodes  very  weU  for  the  future." 

Young,  who  underwent  surgery  Jan.  2  to 
fuse  together  two  fractured  vertebrae  and 
stabilize  his  neck,  has  regained  motor  func- 
tion in  both  arms  and  some  limited  move- 
ment in  both  of  his  hands,  including  fingers, 
and  legs.  With  a  tutor,  he  has  resumed  his 
school-work. 

Toerge  said  that  based  on  Yoimg's 
IBt>gre8s  so  far,  his  patient  stands  "a  really 
good  shot"  of  being  able  to  stand  and  walk 
again. 

"I'm  not  tjilking  about  running  or  Jump- 
ing around  yet,"  Toerge  said,  "and  he  may 
or  may  not  need  braces,  but  if  I  had  to  guess 
[if  Young  will  walk  agalnl,  I  would  say  yes." 

For  a  time,  however,  the  answer  was  no. 
To  everything.  The  night  of  the  injury,  as 
Young  was  being  transported  by  helicopter 
ftt>m  Montgomery  General  Hospital  in 
Olney  to  the  Washington  Hospital  Center's 
MedStar  unit,  his  heart  stopped  beating  for 
40  seconds.  As  as  far  as  Young  is  concerned, 
his  resuscitation  was  as  much  of  the  product 
of  his  religious  faith  as  of  the  medical  atten- 
tion he  received. 

"I  was  so  close  to  the  point  of  death." 
Toung  said.  "I  was  so  physically  weak  the 
(nly  thing  I  had  to  rely  on  was  my  spirtual 
strength." 

"It's  kind  of  hard  to  explain,"  he  said  of 
one  particularly  Intense  experience  during 
the  time  between  the  injury  and  the  sur- 
gery. "But  what  I  saw  was  reaL 

"I  said,  'God,  what  are  you  doing  here? 
Tm  Jon  Young.  I'm  no  one  special.'  I  guess 


he  Just  ehoae  me  to  come  cloae  to  Him.  He 
put  me  down  physically  ao  I  oould  see  Him 
and  gain  a  better  understandins  of  wim 

"It  was  kind  of  scary  when  I  saw  how  pow- 
erful Be  was,"  Young  said.  "I  said  that  if  I 
were  to  have  my  way,  I  wish  I  could  die 
right  bow  because  it  was  ao  cool,  so  power- 
ful, I  Just  wanted  to  be  with  Him." 

"Now,"  Young  added,  "I  don't  feel  that 
same  power  because  I'm  getting  physloally 
stronger.  But  I  know  it  was  there  for  those 
two  Weeks.  Not  everyone  can  widerstand 
that.  I  mean,  no  one  can  understand  that 
unless  they've  been  brought  to  the  same  po- 
sition." 

If  y«u  look  at  the  24  months  of  rehabilitsr 
tion  Young  probably  faces  as  one  day,  it  is 
now  cnly  a  UtUe  past  1  a.m.  And  although 
the  first  hour  may  hot  have  been  Young's 
finest,  it  will  almost  assuredly  have  been  his 
fastest. 

"The  tough  part  is  still  ahead,"  Toerge 
said.  "It's  easy  when  you  see  change  every 
day.  It  becomes  hard  when  you  don't  see 
change,  when  your  recovery  begins  to  pla- 
teau—and sometime,  Jonathan's  will  begin 
to  plateau.  People  get  a  little  bored  of  going 
to  the  hospital.  They  start  to  back  away  a 
UtUe  bit .  .  ." 

"You  never  know  how  much  or  how  many 
peopl«  care  until  something  like  this  hap- 
pens," said  Young,  whose  room  (including 
the  ceiling)  looked  as  though  it  had  been 
decorated  by  Hallmark.  "It's  been  very  en- 
couraging .  .  . 

"Thf  President  called  me.  [Young  has  also 
received  a  letter  from  the  White  House.]  I 
couldn't  talk  to  him  right  then,  but  after  I 
got  the  letter.  I  called  him  back.  It  was 
pretty  wUd.  When  the  operator  finally  got 
the  call  through  to  his  office,  I  said,  'Oh, 
no,  I  better  hang  up.' 

"But  then  he  got  on  and  said.  'Hello?'  I 
said.  'BeUo?  Mr.  President?'  He  said,  'Yes?' 
He,  wssn't  real  stem  or  anything  like  that. 
He  was  Just  really  warm  and  really  cajing.  I 
said  to  myself,  'Wait  a  minute,  the  president 
of  the  United  States  is  actually  caring  about 
me?'  It  was  very  big." 

No  bigger  or  more  important  than 
Young's  own  attitude  and  outlook. 

"There's  risk  in  everything  you  do," 
Young  said.  "I  was  physicaUy  in  great 
shape.  I  was  strong.  I  was  quick,  I  had  excel- 
lent cfaching  and  I  wasn't  doing  some  fabu- 
lous, (nzy  move  that  would  take  Superman 
to  do.  I've  done  more  dangerous  moves  in 
practice.  It  was  a  freak  accident." 

"I  had  a  great  six  years  of  wrestling,"  he 
said.  '1  loved  it  then  and  I  still  love  it.  But 
for  now  I'm  not  going  to  work  as  hard  as  I 
can.  Ill  never  give  up.  But  at  the  same  time, 
I'm  not  expecting  anything  to  happen. 

"StiU,  I  know  if  I  Just  lie  here,  no  one's 
going  to  come  in  here,  pick  me  up  and  make 
me  walk.  It's  going  to  be  a  matter  of  time 
and  oi  hard  work.  And  when  God  says  walk, 
vn  walk."* 


TAKPAYERS'  BILL  OF  RIGHTS 
•  Mr.  REID.  Mr.  President,  on  two 
previous  occasions  I  have  risen  to 
inform  this  body  of  my  intention  to  in- 
troduce a  taxpayers'  bill  of  rights. 
Thus  far,  I  have  spoken  only  in  gener- 
al tenns  about  the  need  for  this  legis- 
lation and  the  protections  it  will 
extend  to  taypayers  when  conducting 
business  with  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service.  Today  I  intend— through  a 
case  study— to  both  demonstrate  the 


leed  for  such  legislation  and  familiar- 
ize this  body  with  one  section  of  my 
roposedbllL 

Recently,  a  constituent  of  mine  en- 

ired  into  an  agreement  with  IRS  on  a 

onthly  installment  payment  plan  to 

eet  her  tax  liability.  She  did  not  dis- 

lute  the  amount  or  wpropriateness  of 

e  liability,  but  as  a  single  working 

other,  she  needed  to  make  special  ar- 

ements  to  meet  the  liability.  Be- 

,use  she  was  unfamiliar  with  the  va- 

ea  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code, 

d  in  order  to  ensure  she  received 

air  treatment  from  the  IRS,  this  lady 

an  attorney  represent  her  before 

he  IRS.  Despite  this  precaution,  only 

days  after  an  agreement  was  reached 

in  a  payment  plan,  an  IRS  agent  im- 

unded  her  car  without  notice  while 

e  was  at  work.  Not  only  was  this  a 

reach  of  contract  but  it  was  a  fla- 

t  violation  of  IRS  regiilations,  and 

most  likely  a  violation  of  the  fourth 

endment  to   the   Constitution,   as 

ell. 

Examples  of  such  arrogant  breaches 
I   contract^-not  to   mention   faith- 
intinue  to  occur  at  a  rate  too  high  to 
ttribute  solely  to  mistakes.  Moreover, 
ese  practices  detract  from  voluntary 
payer  compliance,  a  vitally  impor- 
t  link  in  raising  revenue  and  reduc- 
the  budget  deficit. 
Section  11  of  my  proposed  bill  pro- 
des  a  legislative  remedy  to  this  type 
t  abuse.  This  provision  of  the  taxpay- 
rs'  bill  of  rights  makes  agreements 
ached  between  the  IRS  and  taxpay- 
rs  on  installment  payment  of  tax  li- 
bilities  binding  upon  the  IRS  as  they 
now  upon  taxpayers.  The  agree- 
ment could  only  be  modified  by  the 
IIRS  if  the  taxpayer  provided  inad- 
jequate    or    incomplete    information, 
in  cases  where  a  taxpayer  real- 
ized a  subsequent  change  in  financial 
icondltion,  the  IRS  could,  after  a  hear- 
ing, wth  the  taxpayer,  modify  the  in- 
stallment agreement. 

Requiring  the  IRS  to  keep  its  word 
to  taxpayers  might  seem  an  unneces- 
sary subject  for  legislation.  Not  only  is 
it  logical  that  by  keeping  its  word  the 
IRS  win  maintain  the  trust  and  confi- 
dence of  taxpayers,  increase  compli- 
ance and  revenue  collections,  contrib- 
ute to  deficit  reduction  and  establish  a 
reputation  as  an  honest  agency;  but  it 
would  seem  fimdamental  that  the  n.S. 
Government  doesn't  have  the  right  to 
break  its  promises. 

The  IRS  should  have  long  ago  estab- 
lished administrative  procedures- 
hard,  fast,  enforceable  procedures— to 
ensure  agents  abide  by  installment 
payment  agreements  reached  with 
taxpayers.  However,  no  such  proce- 
dures exist  and,  despite  a  decade  of 
hearings  and  oversight  by  various  con- 
gressional committees  in  both  Houses, 
the  IRS  continues  to  breach  agree- 
ments made  in  good  faith. 

Last  year.  Congress  passed  a  compre- 
hensive   tax     reform    bill     restoring 


equity  to  the  Internal  Revenue  Code. 
Now,  I  am  urging  my  colleagues  to 
Join  me  in  bringing  equity  to  the  pro- 
cedures used  by  the  agency  charged 
with  administering  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code.  I  would  remind  you,  my 
fellow  Senators,  that  the  revolution  in 
which  our  Founding  Father's  engaged 
was  in  large  part  caused  by  unfair  and 
oppressive  taxation  <»ntrary  to  the 
wishes  of  the  people. 

Although  I  have  not  yet  introduced 
my  bill,  word  of  its  existence  has  al- 
ready spread  throughout  Washington 
and  beyond.  I  have  been  contacted  by 
Senators  and  Congressmen  from  both 
sides  of  the  aisle,  by  the  Bureau  of  Na- 
tional Affairs,  by  the  National  Society 
of  Public  Accountants;  and  by  individ- 
uals from  as  far  afield  as  Blanco,  TX. 
and  Walla-Walla,  WA,  all  expressing 
interest  in  seeing  my  bill  move 
through  Congress.  I  invite  my  col- 
leagues to  Join  these  groups  and  indi- 
viduals by  cosponsoring  the  taxpayers' 
bill  of  rights  which  I  will  be  introduc- 
ing in  Just  a  few  weeks.* 


A  NUCLEIAR  TEST  BAN 

•  Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
lost  count  of  how  many  times  I  have 
spoken  on  this  floor  to  urge  President 
Reagan  to  stop  testing  nuclear  weap- 
ons. I  do  so  today  with  even  more 
sense  of  urgency  than  in  the  past.  On 
Tuesday,  the  United  States  exploded 
its  first  nuclear  weapon  of  the  new 
year,  and  the  25th  since  the  Soviet 
Union  began  a  unilateral  moratorium 
on  nuclear  tests  in  August  1985.  With 
this  test  the  United  States  threw  away 
what  could  be  the  last  chance  for 
many  years  to  halt  all  nuclear  explo- 
sions and  slow  the  arms  race. 

On  August  6,  1985,  the  40th  anniver- 
sary of  the  first  atomic  bomb  dropped 
on  Hiroshima,  Soviet  Premier  Gorba- 
chev declared  a  moratoriimi  on  aU 
Soviet  nuclear  weapons  tests.  Twice 
during  the  past  18  months,  when  the 
Soviet  moratorimn  was  due  to  expire, 
he  extended  it  with  an  invitation  that 
the  United  States  Join  the  testing 
pause. 

Instead  of  seizing  an  opportunity  to 
take  a  major  step  toward  slowing  the 
pace  of  nuclear  weapons  moderniza- 
tion. President  Reagan  followed  the 
advice  of  his  most  hard-line  advisers. 
In  the  18  months  of  the  Soviet  mora- 
torium, the  United  States  continued  a 
full  scale  testing  program.  Late  last 
year  the  Soviets  announced  their  mor- 
atoriiun  would  end  if  the  United 
States  continued  testing  in  1987,  and 
on  Tuesday  they  repeated  that  warn- 
ing. This  test  virtually  assures  full 
blown  nuclear  test  programs  by  both 
sides  for  the  foreseeable  future. 

Mr.  President,  nothing  disappoints 
me  more  deeply  than  my  own  govern- 
ment rejecting  such  a  rare  opportuni- 
ty to  make  a  major  contribution  to 
real  arms  control.  That  is  the  foremost 


challenge  of  our  time.  The  deficit,  the 
trade  imbalance,  the  farm  crista— are 
all  very  serious  problems  we  must 
solve.  But  they  pale  in  importance 
compared  to  the  threat  of  nuclear  war. 
A  moratorium  on  testing,  to  allow 
both  sides  to  negotiate  once  and  for  all 
a  way  out  of  the  arms  race,  would  be  a 
way  for  the  President  to  start  tis  down 
the  road  toward  deep  reductions  in  our 
ever  increasing  nuclear  arsenals. 

The  administration  said  <me  reason 
it  refused  to  follow  the  Soviets'  exam- 
ple was  because  of  the  risks  a  morato- 
rium could  pose  for  the  reUal^ty  of 
our  nuclear  weapons  stockpile.  It 
argues  that  without  testing  the  United 
States  could  not  identify  and  correct 
problems  in  the  safety  of  our  nuclear 
stockpile  or  the  reliability  of  our  nu- 
clear weapons. 

The  truth  is  that  few  U.S.  nuclear 
tests  have  ever  been  for  the  specific 
purpose  of  diagnosing  design  flaws  in 
nuclear  weapons.  Rather,  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  tests  are  for 
validating  nuclear  weapons  designs 
and  testing  new  concepts  for  future 
weapons.  While  the  safety  and  reliabil- 
ity of  our  nuclear  weapons  cannot  be 
ignored,  this  problem  could  be  ade- 
quately addressed  with  (x>mputer  sim- 
iilatlons  and  by  chemical  explosions.  If 
this  is  deemed  insufficient,  an  agree- 
ment might  allow  a  small  quota  of  low 
yield  tests,  with  strict  on-site  monitor- 
ing, to  ensure  the  safety  and  reliability 
of  existing  weapons. 

Another  reason  cited  by  the  adminis- 
tration for  rejecting  a  moratorium  was 
Inadequate  verification  technology 
and  procedures.  This,  however,  is  an 
excuse  for  what  is  really  an  absence  of 
politick  will.  I  would  be  the  first  to 
insist  that  verification  is  essential  to 
any  meaningful  arms  control  agree- 
ment. But  there  is  little  doubt  that 
monitoring  uncertainties  in  either  a 
low  yield  arms  (»ntrol  regime  or  a 
comprehensive  test  ban  could  be  re- 
duced to  acceptable  levels  with  avail- 
able technology  for  on-site  monitoring 
at  Soviet  and  United  States  test  sites, 
unilaterally  derived  calibration  data, 
and  exchange  of  geological  informa- 
tion about  each  side's  testing  sites. 
The  challenge  for  U.S.  policy  is  how  to 
implement  such  a  program  of  effective 
monitoring.  A  moratorium  on  testing 
could  have  set  the  stage  for  a  break- 
through in  negotiations  for  a  treaty 
containing  necessary  binding  verifica- 
tion arrangments. 

The  administration,  in  its  more 
candid  moments,  also  revealed  that  it 
would  not  join  a  testing  moratorium 
or  negotiate  a  comprehensive  test  ban 
treaty  even  if  it  were  completely  satis- 
fied about  verification.  Administration 
spokesmen  argue  that  as  long  as  nucle- 
ar weapons  are  necessary  for  deter- 
rence and  defense,  the  United  States 
will  need  to  continue  testing— and  will 
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do  ao  regsnncH  of  any  Soviet  testing 


Stnoe  the  President  has  repeatedly 
iiMisted  that  the  strategic  defense  ini- 
tiative wm  be  nonnudear.  the  testing 
the  artnitnlstration  has  in  mind  is  for 
another  generation  of  warheads  for 
new  TJJR.  mlasfles— MX.  Trident  n,  Mi- 
getman.  afdvaneed  cruise  missile,  and 
so-called  tactical  nuclear  weapons  for 
'Bumpt.  lly  response  Is  that  we  have 
many  proven  dwlgns  of  warheads  for 
all  types  of  missiles.  We  can  afford  to 
foreco  marginal  design  improvements 
in  new  waiheads  in  order  to  halt 
Soviet  nuclear  tests  for  a  fixed  dura- 
tion or  even  indefinitely,  in  a  strict 
verification  regime  in  a  comprehensive 
test  ban  treaty. 

Mr.  President,  those  of  us  who  have 
rq>eatedly  urged  President  Reagan  to 
set  an  example  of  restraint  on  building 
and  testing  more  of  these  terrible 
weapons  will  remember  yesterday  as 
another  opiwrtunity  thrown  away. 
There  is  still  time  for  the  President  to 
secure  his  place  in  history  as  the  first 
American  President  to  conclude  an 
arms  reduction  agreement.  But  time  is 
running  out.  The  President  must  act— 
and  soon.  The  whole  world  in  counting 
on  him  to  display  the  political  will  to 
overcome  the  ideological  blinders  and 
internal  policy  divisions  of  his  own  ad- 
ministration, and  to  get  the  arms  con- 
trol process  moving  again.* 


SAYING  "NO"  TO  THE  KLAN  IN 
MARYLAND 

•  Ms.  MIKUUBKI.  Mr.  President,  the 
Ku  Klux  Klan  is  at  it  again.  With 
marches,  nlghtUme  rallies  and  cross 
burnings,  the  Klan  is  once  again 
trying  to  pttnnote  racial  unrest  and 
conflict  by  pitting  white  people 
against  blaiA  people. 

They  are  doing  it  in  Forsyth  County, 
OA.  and  they  tried  doing  it  this  past 
weekend  in  Talbot  Ckiunty  MD. 

I  rise  today  to  express  my  pride  in 
and  to  offer  praise  to  the  people  of 
Talbot  County.  On  Saturday,  January 
31.  four  klansmen  attempted  in  vain  to 
start  an  outdoor  rally  In  front  of  the 
courthouse  in  Easton.  MD,  they 
wanted  local  residents  to  Join  them  in 
protesting  the  so-called  strict  sen- 
tences recently  handed  down  to  three 
persons  convicted  in  a  cross  burning 
last  April  outside  the  home  of  a  black 
family. 

Because  of  advance  publicity  about 
the  rally  there  were  a  lot  of  reporters, 
TV  cameras,  law  enforcement  officials, 
and  Justice  Department  representa- 
tives in  Easton  on  Saturday.  They  ex- 
pected a  big  event.  But  that  is  not 
what  they  got. 

Instead  of  a  rally  with  ranting,  rav- 
ings, and  fiery  rhetoric,  the  four 
Klansmoi  found  that  they  were  the 
only  ones  who  wanted  to  participate  in 
such  a  rally.  Talbot  Coimty  residents 


would  have  nothing  to  do  with  them 
or  their  signs  and  slogans. 

The  people  of  Talbot  County  may 
have  surprised  the  members  of  the 
press  by  their  refusal  to  participate  in 
this  event,  but  they  did  not  surprise 
me. 

Talbot  County  is  a  scenic,  330-year 
old  community.  It's  one  of  the  gems 
along  Maryland's  Eastern  Shore.  The 
county  is  a  lovely  vacation  area  for 
tourists  and  a  year-round  habitat  for 
Maryland's  watermen  who  harvest 
oysters  and  crabs  from  the  Chesa- 
peake Bay. 

The  county's  residents  are  decent, 
hardworking  people.  This  past  Satur- 
day they  said  "no"  to  hatred,  extrem- 
ism, and  racial  violence.  The  people  of 
Talbot  County,  MD,  have  said  "no"  to 
the  Ku  Klux  Klan. 

I  urge  Americans  everywhere  to  do 
the  same. 

In  closing,  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  share  with  my  colleagues  in  the 
Senate  an  excellent  editorial  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Baltimore  Sun  on 
Wednesday,  February  4,  entitled: 
"Easton  Snubs  the  Klan." 

This  editorial  and  the  editorials  it 
refers  to  from  the  Easton  Star  Demo- 
crat and  the  Cambridge  Dally  Banner, 
together  sum  up  the  feelings  which 
the  vast  majority  of  Marylanders 
hold— the  Ku  Klux  Klan  is  not  wel- 
come in  our  great  State. 

I  ask  that  the  editorial  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

The  editorial  follows: 

[From  the  Baltimore  Sun] 
Easton  Skubs  thk  Kuuf 

The  town  of  Easton  on  Maryland's  East- 
em  Shore  greeted  a  well-publicized  Ku 
Klux  Klan  rally  with  a  healthy  dose  of  dis- 
dain last  weekend.  Only  four  white-sheeted 
Klansmen  appeared  on  the  courthotise 
lawn,  and  they  were  met  by  local  citizens 
critical  of  their  tactics.  The  Klansmen  were 
protesting  the  sentencing  of  three  whites 
convicted  in  a  crofls-buming  Incident  on 
Tilghman  Island  last  April. 

Twenty-five  years  ago,  a  Klan  rally— even 
one  scraped  together  as  loosely  as  this  one- 
might  have  drawn  a  sympathetic  hearing. 
Not  now.  At  the  same  time  the  KKK  was 
unfurling  a  Confederate  flag  on  the  lawn  of 
the  town  courthouse,  six  blocks  away  more 
than  300  citizens— blacks  and  whites,  old 
and  young— were  holding  a  protest  vigil  in  a 
local  church.  Their  gathering  told  more 
about  the  Easton  of  1987  than  the  racial 
hatred  of  the  lonely  foursome. 

The  men  and  women  of  the  Eastern  Shore 
appear  to  be  trading  in  a  history  of  segrega- 
tion for  a  broader,  more  open  sense  of  com- 
munity. Here  is  an  excerpt  from  an  editorial 
published  in  yesterday's  Easton  Star  Demo- 
crat: 

"Like  any  unwanted  guest,  the  smaU 
group  of  Ku  Klux  Klansmen  who  came  to 
Easton  Saturday  got  the  welcome  they  de- 
served-Jeers and  snowballs.  .  .  .  The  mes- 
sage is  a  suitable  one:  You  may  have  a  right 
to  assemble  here,  and  well  let  you  make  any 
Insane  point  you  want  to  make,  but  If  you're 
looking  for  an  ear  sympathetic  to  your 
trash,  you  might  as  well  look  elsewhere." 

In  Cambridge,  the  Daily  Banner  editorial- 
ized, "Racial  and  ethnic  hatred  is  a  fright- 


ening doctrine  because  it  appears  to  the 
base  human  quality  of  rejecting  what  ia  dif- 
ferent, foreign."  Those  words  in  the  Banner 
sketcb  the  political  and  social  changes  that 
have  overtaken  the  Shore.  Only  25  years 
ago,  civil  rights  demonstrators  were  at- 
tacked by  angry  Cambridge  whites  and  the 
Natiotial  Ouard  went  a  summer  maintain- 
ing ofder. 

The  Eastern  Shore,  once  bypassed  and  de- 
serte4  by  Industry,  is  attracting  new  resi- 
dents who  yearn  for  its  peaceful  water- 
fronts. Racial  respect  and  harmony  is  a  rela- 
tively new  and  healthy  development.  It  can 
only  help  to  attract  the  Jobs  and  promoted 
the  econtxnic  stability  that  the  Shore  has  so 
long  fought  and  deserves.* 
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VOLCANO  NA-nONAL 
MONUMENT 


•  Mr.  BINOAMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  pleased  to  consponsor  S.  348,  a  biU 
that  would  add  17.5  acres  to  the  Capu- 
lin  Moimtain  National  Monument  in 
the  northeastern  comer  of  our  State. 
In  addition,  this  bill  will  redesignate 
the  area  as  the  Capulin  Volcano  Na- 
tional Monument.  This  is  a  bill  that 
carries  with  it  overwhelming  support 
from  the  New  Mexico  delegation  and 
the  Desidents  of  the  State.  The  unique 
geological  qualities  of  the  mountain 
and  their  appeal  to  visitors  will  be 
greatly  enhanced  by  this  modest  pro- 
posal. 

The  center  of  attraction  of  this 
monument  is  the  Capulin  Volcano 
which  I'ises  to  8,000  feet  in  elevation. 
It  is  an  extinct  volcano  that  saw  its 
last  eruption  approximately  10,000 
yeart  ago  and  while  the  crater  has  as- 
sumed the  vpearance  of  the  siu-- 
rouniding  hiUs  and  plains,  its  imique 
geological  features  are  still  readily  ap- 
parent. In  addition  to  the  closeup  view 
of  the  volcano's  crater,  a  visitor  is  able 
to  see  spectacular  sagebrush  plains 
and  distant  mountains  from  the  rim  of 
the  oone. 

According  to  geologists,  the  volcano 
eru{)ted  three  times  over  a  period  of 
2,000  years,  the  last  eruption  occurring 
appioximately  10.000  years  ago.  While 
the  lava  flows  from  these  events  are 
spregd  over  25  square  mUes,  a  mere 
one-half  square  mile  of  lava  flows  is 
actually  within  the  boundaries  of  Cap- 
ulin Mountain  National  Monument. 
The  addition  of  the  17.5-acre  tract 
would  increase  Capulin  Monument's 
lava  flows  significantly.  Aside  from 
protecting  a  remnant  of  a  volcanic 
lava  flow,  this  bill  would  provide  an 
opportunity  for  on-site  interpretation 
of  the  geologic  formation  while  pre- 
venting the  removal  of  lava  rock  for 
personal  or  commercial  purposes. 

This  tract  has  been  administered  by 
the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  since 
1972.  In  1980.  BLM  withdrew  the  land 
for  use  as  a  buffer  area  to  control 
grazing  and  hunting  pressure  from  the 
westerly  side  of  the  moniunent.  This 
withdrawal  expired  in  May  of  last  year 
and   the    land    is   now    administered 


imder  general  land  laws.  BLM  could 
declare  the  tract  surplus  to  its  needs 
and  determine  that  the  acreage  no 
longer  remain  in  public  ownership.  If 
the  tract  is  purchased  and  placed  in 
private  ownership,  it  will  probably  be 
used  for  the  removal  of  lava  rock.  This 
would  disrupt  the  environmental  and 
geological  integrity  of  this  unique  vol- 
canic area. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  opposition  to 
this  proposal.  The  17.5-acre  tract  is 
surrounded  by  State  and  Federal  Gov- 
ernment land.  Grazing  has  not  been 
permitted  there  since  1978.  No  subdivi- 
sions or  developments  are  located  in 
the  area  and  there  is  no  evidence  of 
archeologlcal  or  paleontological  arti- 
facts. 

The  costs  for  operation  and  mainte- 
nance of  the  area  proposed  to  be 
added  to  the  monument  would  be 
minimal  A  one-half  mile  trail  for  self- 
guided  tours  would  be  constructed  at 
an  estimated  cost  of  $25,000. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  valuable  and 
modest  proposal.  While  the  redesigna- 
tion  of  the  monument  would  call  at- 
tention to  its  interesting  geological 
features,  its  distinct  volcanic  nature 
would  be  enhanced  by  the  addition  of 
17.5  acres  of  lava  flows.  I  believe  this 
register  wlU  result  in  increased  visita- 
tion, but,  more  imiKjrtant,  wlU  proper- 
ly protect  and  preserve  a  fascinating 
chapter  In  New  Mexico's  geologic  his- 
tory.* 


LITHUANIAN  INDEPENDENCE 
DAY 

•  Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President, 
February  16  will  mark  the  69th  anni- 
versary of  the  establishment  of  the 
Republic  of  Lithuania.  On  this  day,  it 
is  customary  for  those  of  Lithuanian 
ancestry  and  their  many  close  friends 
to  commemorate  the  founding  of  a 
progressive  and  independent  Lithua- 
nia which,  for  its  all-too-brief  exist- 
ence of  22  years,  was  a  beacon  of  de- 
mocracy. On  this  day  all  Americans 
are  afforded  the  opportunity  to  reflect 
on  the  proud  heritage  of  our  fellow 
citizens  of  Lithuanian  descent  and  to 
renew  our  dedication  to  the  principles 
of  freedom  and  liberty  for  which  this 
important  day  stands.  It  is  always  a 
great  honor  for  me  to  join  with  more 
than  1  million  Lithuanian  Americans 
in  celebrating  this  quest  for  human 
dignity  and  freedom. 

On  February  16,  1918,  the  people  of 
Lithuania  reestablished  their  inde- 
pendence after  having  fallen  to  Rus- 
sian rule  in  1795.  Decades  of  repres- 
sion were  ended  by  the  adoption  of 
their  constitution  in  1922  which  grant- 
ed to  their  people  the  basic  freedoms 
of  speech,  assembly,  and  religion.  We 
are  saddened  to  recall  how  quickly  the 
events  of  World  War  II  shortened 
Lithuania's  independence  when,  in 
1940,  it  was  occupied  again  by  Soviet 


Armed  Forces.  It  has  been  controlled 
by  the  Soviets  ever  since. 

In  the  more  than  700  years  since  the 
formation  of  a  united  Lithuania,  the 
history  of  this  valiant  nation  has  been 
fUled  with  accounts  of  battle  and 
struggle  against  aggressors.  Through- 
out many  tragic  invasions,  the  Lithua- 
nian defenders  stood  resolutely 
against  their  foes  and  their  commit- 
ment to  freedom  remained  steadfast. 

Above  all,  the  gaUant  Lithuanian 
people  have  withstood  centuries  of  re- 
lentless pressure  to  abandon  their  reli- 
gion, culture  and  language.  The  suc- 
cess of  Lithuanian  immigrants  in 
malntjilning  their  cultiutd  heritage 
has  resulted  in  countless  valuable  con- 
tributions to  American  society.  In  the 
last  century  Lithuanians  could  be 
found  workhig  as  f oundrymen  in  west- 
em  Pennsylvania;  as  weavers  in  New 
England  and  New  Jersey;  as  tanners  in 
Philadelphia;  as  dockworkers  in  Cleve- 
land; as  tailors  in  Baltimore.  Today, 
their  descendents  are  leading  members 
of  the  professions  and  the  business,  ar- 
tistic, and  academic  communities.  The 
culture  of  America  has  been  greatly 
enriched  by  Lithuanian  Americans,  in 
particular  by  their  long-standing  tradi- 
tion of  self-help  and  volimteerism  as 
evidenced  by  the  more  than  2.000 
Lithuanian  charity  and  mutual  aid  or- 
ganizations in  the  United  States  today. 
On  this  69th  anniversary  of  the  Re- 
public of  Lithuania  we  should  reflect 
on  the  vision  of  freedom  which  contin- 
ues to  bium  in  the  hearts  of  the  Lith- 
uanian people  and  on  the  sacrifices 
that  have  been  made  and  continue  to 
be  made  by  selfless  individuals.  The 
heroes  of  the  movement  are  many.  In 
some  cases  their  names  are  weU  known 
to  us.  Viktoras  Petkus,  a  close  associ- 
ate of  Andrei  Sakharov,  was  the 
founder  of  the  Lithuanian  Helsinki 
Monitoring  Group  in  1976  which  pro- 
moted the  implementation  of  Helsinki 
accords  on  human  rights  and  reported 
on  Soviet  violations  of  those  rights.  He 
has  spent  22  years  in  Soviet  prisons. 
Other  members  of  the  Helsinki  Moni- 
toring Group  who  are  also  serving 
long  prison  sentences  include  Vytautas 
Skuodis,  Father  Sigitas  Tamkevicius, 
and  Balys  Gajauskas,  who  has  already 
been  incarcerated  for  more  than  30 
years. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  face  of  great 
repression  the  Lithuanian  people  con- 
tinue to  hold  fast  to  the  principles  of 
basic  human  rights.  We  pay  tribute  to 
them  on  this  day  as  we  comniemorate 
the  founding  of  the  Republic  of  Lith- 
uania in  1918.  Let  us  hope,  as  they 
hope,  that  the  day  is  near  when  their 
beloved  homeland  once  again  flies  the 
banner  of  liberty  for  all.« 


WIRELESS  PHONE  A  BARGAIN 

•  Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  last 
fall,  nine  rural  families  in  Wyoming 
were  chosen  to  participate  in  an  exper- 


imental program  which  would  provide 
them,  for  the  first  time,  with  tele- 
phone service.  While  most  Americans 
have  lived  with  easy  access  to  tele- 
phones for  40  years  or  more,  these 
hardy  folks  have  had  to  drive  17  miles, 
to  the  town  of  Glendo,  whenever  they 
needed  to  make  a  call. 

Thanks  to  an  unprecedented  new 
technology— Ultraphone— the  ranch- 
ers of  the  Meadowdale  community  are 
now  able  to  make  private  calls  from 
the  comfort  of  their  homes.  Interna- 
tional Mobile  Machines  Corp.  [IMM] 
developed  Ultraphone  to  transmit  con- 
versations via  scrambled,  digital  radio 
waves,  which  provide  privacy  not  of- 
fered by  analog  waves  used  in  the  pop- 
ular cellular  car  systems,  and  conven- 
ience, as  the  remote  system  provides 
telephone  service  which  is  indistin- 
guishable from  conventional  home 
service. 

Some  of  the  area  residents  have 
been  working  for  30  years  to  obtain 
phone  lines  in  their  homes.  Because  of 
the  terrain  of  the  area,  which  includes 
Wyoming's  largest  reservoir.  Mountain 
Bell  was  not  able  to  economically  in- 
stall cable  to  carry  telephone  trans- 
missions. With  Ultraphone,  the  nine 
families  agreed  to  pay  a  construction 
fee  of  $4,852  each,  and  Mountain  Bell 
picked  up  a  tab  of  $267,000  to  build  a 
base  station  and  antenna,  and  hook 
the  Meadowdale  system  into  its  exist- 
ing eastern  Wyoming  lines. 

The  Ultraphone  system  provides  the 
advantages  of  lower  cost  of  service  to 
customers  in  sparsely  populated  rural 
areas  while  delivering  state  of  the  art 
transmission  of  conversation  and  data. 
The  test  of  the  system  in  Wyoming 
gives  us  an  example  of  how  coopera- 
tion between  the  public,  the  business 
sector,  and  Government  can  solve  once 
insurmountable  problems,  and  I  com- 
mend all  those  involved. 

I  ask  that  the  Washington  Post  arti- 
cle concerning  the  Ultraphone  test  be 
inserted  in  the  Record. 

The  article  follows: 

Hkixo  at  Last!  Isolatkd  Rural  Familixs 
Call  Costly  Wikeless  Phoni  a  Bakgadi 

(By  T.R.  Reid) 

Platte  Coottty,  WY.— Doris  Leonard  con- 
tacted the  telephone  company  and  asked  to 
have  a  new  phone  installed  in  her  home.  A 
truck  arrived,  the  phone  was  put  in,  and  the 
next  month  she  received  a  bill. 

The  installation  charge:  $4,852.  Leonard's 
reaction:  "Well,  of  course,  I  was  delighted. 

After  decades  of  climbing  into  the  pickup 
for  a  35-mile  round  trip  to  the  little  town  of 
Glendo  whenever  they  needed  to  make  a 
call,  Leonard  and  her  neighbors  in  the  vast, 
windswept  emptiness  of  eastern  Wyoming 
are  delighted  with  a  technological  break- 
through that  has  finally  brought  them  the 
great  boon  of  home  telephone  service. 

The  new  phones  on  the  range  are  wireless 
lyit  provide  clearer,  more  reliable  and  more 
private  communication  than  any  previous 
radio-telephone  service.  They  could  provide 
the  means  for  the  nation  to  achieve  the 
long-sought  goal  of  "universal"  telephone 
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wiiln  ■  telephone  network  aeceaalble  to 
ewerr  borne  In  tbe  country- 

Hw  federal  foremmcnt  «nd  the  tele- 
pliane  tDduetry  fonnally  established  the 
goal  of  "unlveml  aerrioe"  more  than  50 
yean  ago.  But  today.  acoonUnc  to  the  Rural 
Bectriflcatloa  Administration.  about 
SOO.OOO  rural  households  remain  so  far  In 
the  middle  of  nowhere  that  rimnlns  a  line 
to  them  has  been  prcdilbltlvely  expensive. 

While  the  Immediate  applications  are  here 
in  the  wide  open  spaces,  the  new  wireless 
telephonfr—'tntraphone"— could  have  even 
larger  implications  for  dty  dwellers. 

By  allowing  home  telephone  service  with 
no  need  for  a  wire,  the  Ultraphone  could 
enable  new  companies  to  challenge  the  resi- 
dential-service niMiopolly  still  enjoyed  by 
local  phone  companies. 

As  long  as  telephones  require  a  wire,  no 
competitor  can  afford  the  investment 
needed  to  challenge  existing  local  monopo- 
lies. 

"In  the  1960s,  a  few  companies  started 
building  microwave  towers  for  long-distance 
calls,  and  that  was  the  beginning  of  the 
technology  that  drove  the  brealnip  of  the 
Ben  System's  long-distance  monopoly,"  said 
FUlip  Allen  of  Mountain  Bell,  the  regional 
telephone  cmnpany  here. 

"What  you're  seeing  now  up  there  in  Wyo- 
ming could  be  the  beginning  of  the  same 
sort  of  change  for  local  home  service, "  he 
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Before  any  kind  of  wireless  telephone  be- 
comes a  serious  alternative  for  the  city 
dweQer,  though,  the  price  must  fall  sharply. 
At  $M00  a  unit.  Ultnphones  aren't  close  to 
being  competitive  with  existing  residential 
service. 

But  for  Leonard  and  eight  other  ranchers 
here  on  the  remote  high  plains,  the  new 
wireless  telephone  system  was  a  downright 
bargain] 

Tbe  nine  families  in  her  "neighbor- 
hood"—the  term  must  be  employed  loosely, 
since  each  family's  next-door  neighbor  Is  a 
few  miles  away— have  been  asking  Mountain 
Bell  to  install  telephones  for  about  30  years. 

But  in  rural  America,  a  telephone-installa- 
tion charge  includes  the  cost  of  the  wire. 
Por  Leonard  here  in  sparsely  populated  Wy- 
oming, that  would  have  cost  more  than 
$46,000. 

In  the  average  dty,  a  single  telephone 
"local  loop"— they  are  covered  by  a  three- 
digit  prefix  in  the  telephone  number— might 
indude  about  30  blocks.  Here  the  local  loop 
covers  virtually  a  whole  county.  When 
someone  is  asked  his  phone  number,  the 
answer  is  taivariably  Just  a  four-digit  number 
because  everybody  knows  that  the  prefix  Is 
753. 

Unto  now.  though,  those  living  too  far 
ftom  a  telephone  switching  center  have  had 
no  number  at  alL  Development  of  the  wire- 
leas  Ultraphone  is  changing  that. 

The  Ultraphraie  is  a  radio  imit,  but  the 
technology  differs  from  "cellular"  phone 
systems  used  for  automobile  telephones  in 
cities. 

The  standard  cellular  system  broadcasts 
conversations  Just  like  a  radio  station, 
meaning  that  it  can  easily  be  intercepted 
and  overheard. 

But  the  Ultraphone  converts  voice  conver- 
sation into  a  stream  of  digital  beeps.  This 
not  only  permits  more  callers  to  use  a  single 
radio  channel  but  makes  it  difficult  or  im- 
possible to  listen  in. 

The  xntraphone  system  consists  of  two 
electronic  boxes  installed  in  the  home.  A 
conventional  Jack  permits  the  use  of  any 
standard  telephone. 


One  of  those  standard  phones  now  holds  a 
place  of  honor  on  the  kitchen  counter  in  the 
temote  white  ranch  house  here  where 
Donna  and  Orman  Mlllikin  have  lived  in 
lonely  splendor  for  40  years. 

"We  got  electricity  out  here  in  1950.  '51 
something  like  that,  and  we  thought  that 
was  right  something,"  Orman  Mlllikin  said. 

"But  now  we  look  over  there  and  see  this 
telephone  in  our  house,  and  we  think,  well, 
we're  in  the  modem  world  now."* 


SANDINISTA  PRISONS 

•  Mr.  BOSCHWrrZ.  I  rise  to  submit 
Into  the  Record  an  article  entitled 
"Prisoners  Protest  Treatment  in  San- 
dinista  Prison,"  that  appeared  in  the 
Times  of  the  Americas.  Its  author, 
Louis  Jenkins,  is  a  Democratic 
member  of  the  Louisiana  State  Legis- 
lature and  chairman  of  Friends  of  the 
Americans.  This  past  autumn,  Jenkins 
was  in  Nicaragua  as  a  guest  of  the 
Sandlnista  government. 

As  a  staunch  supporter  of  human 
rights.  Representative  Jenkins  was  cu- 
rious about  the  situation  inside  Sandl- 
nista prisons  which  are  renown  for 
holding  "unrepentant"  former  nation- 
al guardsmen  and  others  considered 
bostUe  toward  the  new  regime.  He  was 
allowed  to  visit  Tipitapa,  the  "model" 
Sandlnista  prison.  While  there,  Jen- 
kins received  a  petition  from  prisoners 
detailing  their  conditions  in  the  prison 
and  the  blatant  denial  of  their  human 
rights.  Apparently,  this  is  the  first  un- 
eensored  docimient  to  be  smuggled  out 
of  a  Sandlnista  prison.  The  prisoners 
describe  the  physical  and  psychologi- 
cal torture  they  experience  on  a  regu- 
lar basis,  as  well  as  the  humiliation 
and  exile  of  their  families  under  the 
Sandinistas. 

I  commend  this  article  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues.  I  think  they  will 
find  it  both  enlightening  and  moving. 
In  my  judgment,  anyone  really  con- 
cerned about  human  rights  in  Nlcara- 
fua  will  consider  the  time  invested  in 
reading  this  article  as  very  well  spent. 

The  article  follows: 

PusoNKRS  Protest  TRXATicEirT  n 

Sandimista  Prison 
(By  Rep.  Louis  (Woody)  Jenkins) 

Eugene  Hasenfus,  the  American  who  was 
shot  down  while  flying  arms  to  rebels  in  Ni- 
caragua's dvll  war,  is  being  held  in  Tipitapa, 
a  Sandlnista  prison  Just  south  of  Managua. 

One  week  before  Hasenfus  was  shot  down, 
I  was  inside  Tipitapa  as  a  guest,  rather  than 
a  prisoner,  of  the  Sandlnista  government.  I 
toured  the  penitentiary  during  a  visit  to 
Nicaragua  sponsored  by  CEIPAD,  a  religious 
Organization  with  ties  to  the  Sandinistas. 

As  a  Democratic  member  of  the  Louisiana 
legislature  for  the  past  15  years  and  chair- 
man of  Friends  of  the  Americas,  a  50,000 
member  organization  which  operates  medi- 
cal clinics,  schools,  and  people-to-people 
programs  in  seven  Latin  American  nations,  I 
am  keenly  aware  of  human  rights  abuses  on 
both  sides  of  the  Nicaraguan  civil  war.  So  I 
was  pleased  to  be  invited  to  Nicaragua  to  see 
the  situation  there  first-hand. 

Two  weeks  prior  to  my  trip,  I  requested 
permission  to  visit  two  famous— or  infa- 
fnous— Sandlnista  prisons,  El  Chipote  and 


La  Barranca.  I  was  disappointed  when 
CEPAD  told  me  this  would  not  be  allowed.  I 
could  visit  only  the  "model"  Sandlnista 
prison  at  Tipitapa,  which  is  supposed  to  be 
the  "Itest"  of  the  Sandlnista  prisons.  El  Chi- 
pote and  Xm  Barranca  are  reputedly  much 
worse, 

I  w^s  expecting  the  trip  to  Tipitapa  to  be 
a  carefully  staged  event,  and  I'm  sure  that's 
what  the  Sandinistas  had  in  mind.  Instead.  I 
saw  much  more  than  anyone  expected. 

Wh0e  I  was  in  the  prison,  an  inmate 
risked  his  life  to  give  me  and  one  of  my  com- 
panions a  written  message  (see  accompany- 
ing artide  for  full  text).  Without  the  knowl- 
edge «f  the  Sandinistas.  I  brought  this  mes- 
sage out  of  the  prison  and  gave  it  to  the 
U.S.  Bmbassy  in  Managua. 

Little  did  I  realize  that  this  document  was 
a  petttion  from  all  the  inmates  at  Tipitapa 
and  tke  first  uncensored  description  of  con- 
dltiona  in  the  Sandlnista  prison  system  ever 
smugf  led  out  of  their  prisons.  In  the  peti- 
tion, the  prisoners  said  they  have  been  tor- 
tured and  beaten,  subjected  to  mock  execu- 
tions tnd  overcrowding,  and  had  their  fami- 
lies persecuted  and  their  homes  confiscated. 
They  claim  they  have  been  denied  legal 
counsel  and  due  process  of  law. 

When  we  arrived  at  the  penitentiary,  we 
were  greeted  by  the  prison  commandant, 
who  wore  a  Sandlnista  uniform.  On  the  way 
through  the  prison  grounds,  we  passed  a 
pen  holding  about  100  prisoners.  I  asked  the 
commtoJidant  for  permission  to  speak  to  the 
men  through  the  wire  fence. 

"That  will  not  be  possible,"  he  said. 
"Tho4e  are  unrepentant  National  Guards- 
men." I  had  heard  that  Somoza's  former 
National  Guard  had  included  a  number  of 
murdfrers  and  cutthroats,  but  that  most 
were  simply  professional  soldiers. 

"I  Would  like  to  find  out  about  their  condi- 
tion," I  said.  Though  my  Spanish  is  good, 
the  commandant  didn't  seem  to  hear  me. 

As  We  walked  along,  I  asked  him  how 
many  inmates  were  in  the  prison.  No 
answer.  I  repeated  my  question  twice  more. 
FiiuLl)y,  he  said.  "About  1.000."  He  ex- 
plainad  that  among  this  group  were  about 
500  farmer  Guardsmen,  including  about  200 
who  Vere  "unrepentant."  having  refused  to 
embrace  the  revolution. 

We  visited  a  fumiture-maldng  project  run 
by  some  former  Guardsmen.  The  comman- 
dant said  these  men  were  "rehabilitated" 
and  had  embraced  the  revolution. 

Then  after  only  30  minutes,  we  were 
shown  to  the  front  gate.  Realizing  we  had 
seen  nothing,  I  repeated  my  request,  "I 
want  to  speak  with  the  'unrepentant' 
Guardsmen." 

For  the  next  20  minutes,  I  repeated  the 
request  half  a  dozen  times.  Each  time,  a  dif- 
ferent excuse,  "It  is  not  permitted." 

It  \ms  a  stand-off.  So  finally  I  said.  "When 
I  return  to  the  United  States,  I  Intend  to 
write  a  report  saying  that  the  commandant 
of  this  prison  refused  to  allow  me  to  ascer- 
tain the  condition  of  the  uivepentant 
Guar4smen." 

The  commandant  wavered  and  said  he 
would  permit  us  to  walk  through  the  area 
where  these  men  are  kept  but  not  speak 
with  them.  I  said  this  wouldn't  satisfy  me, 
but  Idt's  go. 

We  entered  a  long  corridor  and  passed  six 
cell-blocks  off  at  right  angles.  Each  cell- 
block  was  separated  by  bars  from  the  main 
corridor.  The  commandant  said  all  of  the 
men  in  these  cell-bloclcs  were  unrepentant 
Guardsmen. 

Inmates  were  walking  between  cells  in 
each  cell-bloclc  In  this  smaU  area  of  the 


prison.  I  estimated  there  were  four  men  per 
cell,  40  cells  per  cell-block  in  each  of  the  six 
cell  block  .  .  .  roughly  960  men  in  all.  This 
figure  did  not  conform  to  the  commandant's 
ller  statement  that  there  were  only  200 
pentant  Guardsmen  at  Tipitapa. 
I  continued  demanding  to  speak  with  the 
irisoners,  but  the  commandant  said,  "These 
len  are  Idllers.  They  would  kill  you  if  you 
itered  a  cell-block."  I  told  him  I  was  will- 
to  take  my  chances. 
Then  another  compromise.  I  could  speak 
ith  a  prisoner  who  was  serving  as  a  doctor 
'or   the   former   Guardsmen.    He's   not   a 
iman  but  a  contra,  the  commandant 
d. 

The  man  emerged  from  a  cell-block.  He 

in  his  late  fifties  and  rather  dlstin- 

ihed  looking.  I  wanted  to  speak  to  him  In 

irivate  but  one  of  our  hosts  from  CTEPAD 

on  listening.  I  told  the  inmate  I  was 

state  legislator  from  the  United  States 

id  asked  about  conditions  in  the  prison.  To 

surprise,  he  said,  "Very,  very  bad.  In 

act,  I  myself  have  been  here  five  years 

thout  a  trial.  I  have  never  even  been  in- 

ormed  of  the  charges  against  me." 

At  that  moment,  the  Sandinistas  broke  up 

e  conversation.  We  were  told  it  was  time 

leave.   The   commandant   led.    Carmen 

Winkler.  Friends'  director  for  Honduras) 

d  I  lagged  50  feet  behind. 

As  we  walked  past  the  final  cell-block,  an 

,te  called  out  to  me  in  English.  "Please. 

;ter,  come  here.  You  must  find  out  what 

happening  in  this  place."  Carmen  and  I 

lOved  close  to  the  bars.  The  commandant 

.umed  and  started  walking  back  to  break  up 

e  conversation.  The  inmate  spoke  rapidly 

Spanish  and  slipped  Carmen  a  handwrit- 

n  message.  Representatives  of  CEPAD  ob- 

rved  the  transfer,  but  the  commandant 

idn't. 

Carmen  begged  the  commandant  not  to 
unish  the  inmate  for  talking  to  us.  She 
,ter  told  me  she  feared  for  the  man's  life. 
fore  we  were  out  of  the  prison,  she  passed 
e  two-page  message  to  me.  Later  that 
ht.  I  gave  It  to  the  UJS.  Embassy  for  safe- 
eeplng. 

I  do  not  Imow  if  the  accusations  in  the  pe- 

:tion  are  true  or  false.  But  I  do  know  the 

locument  is  genuine— a  plea  to  the  Western 

orld  from  inside  a  Sandlnista  prison.  Only 

Independent    investigation     of     these 

iharges  can  determine  if  they  are  true.  I  am 

.Ing  to  return  to  Nicaragua  and  serve  as  a 

ember  of  an  investigatory  team,  if  invited 

do  so  by  the  Sandlnista  government. 

When  I  was  in  Nicaragua.  I  saw  a  nation 

here    one   party,    the   Sandinistas,    have 

en  total  control  of  the  media,  the  army. 

he  police,  and  the  courts.  If  there  are  injus- 

in  the  prisons,  only  we  outside  Nicara- 

a  can  bring  the  pressure  necessary  to 

ave  them  corrected. 

(Ed.  note:  Excerpts  from  Woody  Jenkins' 
<rt  roere  printed  in  TTie  Washington  Post 
Wovember  S,  and  probably  in  other  U.S.  dai- 
lies. The  Post's  Joanne  Omang  noted  that 
'he  U.S.  State  Department  had  said  the  peti- 
!ton  "appears  genuine. "  We  have  decided  to 
arint  the  Jenkins  report  and  petition  in 
their  entirety.) 

Thz  Prisohxrs'  PrrmoM 
The  foUoving  ia  the  English  translation  of 
petition  toritten  in  Spanish  by  prisoners 
it   Jorge   Navarro   Penitentiary,    Tipitapa, 
ficarofftia. 

To  international  organizations,  the  Nica- 
Permanent  Commission  on  Human 
rhts    (PCHR),    the    International    Red 
I.  and  the  world  press: 


We  protest  our  imprisonment  and  our 
legal  status,  as  well  as  the  condition  of  our 
families  who  are  treated  unjustly  by  the 
new  regime  in  Nicaragua. 

OUB  LEGAL  SITUATIOM 

Article  10  of  the  Universal  Declaration  of 
Human  Rights  states:  "E^rery  person  has 
the  equal  right  to  be  heard  publicly  and  to 
receive  Justice  from  an  Independent  and  im- 
partial tribunal,  which  will  determine  his 
rights  and  obligations  or  investigate  any 
criminal  charges  brought  against  him." 

Article  11  states:  "tivery  person  accused  of 
a  crime  has  the  right  to  be  presumed  inno- 
cent until  proven  guilty,  in  accordance  with 
law,  and  to  a  public  trial,  which  assures  all 
the  rights  necessary  for  his  defense." 

We  were  tried  by  partial  and  subservient 
courts,  its  members  belonging  to  the  Sandl- 
nista National  Liberation  Front  (FSLN).  We 
were  tried  and  sentenced  in  private  trials 
during  which  we  lacked  the  most  basic  guar- 
antees necessary  to  present  a  defense.  Our 
attorneys  were  not  present  during  the  in- 
struction of  the  case.  Nor  were  we  allowed 
to  defend  ourselves. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  these  exceptional 
courts,  called  "Special  Tribunals,"  were  de- 
signed specifically  for  that  occasion,  in 
order  to  condemn  and  not  to  try  the  mili- 
tary and  civilian  personnel  who  formed  part 
of  the  old  regime. 

We  were  subjected  to  an  arbitrary  sen- 
tence, after  short  trials  which  lasted  an  av- 
erage of  10  to  15  minutes.  We  were  subject- 
ed to  infamous  and  cruel  punishments  with- 
out any  proof.  The  majority  of  the  cases 
were  invented  by  members  of  the  Sandlnista 
Front. 

Defense  counsel  were  named  after  the 
proceedings  and  were  selected  by  the  FSLN. 
These  private  trials  were  closed  to  the 
public,  but  were  covered  by  official  Sandl- 
nista media,  which  altered  their  reports  to 
suit  the  interests  of  the  Sandlnista  Front. 

We  were  abused,  intimidated,  Injured,  and 
humiliated  in  an  obscene  manner.  We  were 
even  physically  beaten  in  the  courtroom 
without  objection  from  the  members  of  the 
court. 

We  were  considered  guilty  instead  of  Inno- 
cent. They  even  declared  the  former  Nicara- 
guan government  and  army  unconstitution- 
al. The  Sandlnista  Front  used  this  pretext 
to  say  that  we  are  people  outside  the  law. 
Nevertheless,  in  order  to  dissolve  the  previ- 
ous army,  they  issued  a  decree,  which  con- 
tradicts the  "unconstitutionality"  argument 
used  by  the  Sandlnista  National  Liberation 
Front  (FSLN). 

PRISOH  CONSmOHS 

Article  5  of  the  Universal  Declaration  of 
Human  Rights  states:  "No  one  shall  be  sub- 
jected to  torture  nor  to  cruel.  Inhumane  or 
degrading  penalties  or  treatments."  During 
these  years  in  prison,  we  have  been  subject- 
ed to  different  types  of  torture.  This  torture 
has  left  us  with  a  keen  sense  of  consterna- 
tion, anguish,  and  terror  that  continues  to 
haunt  us. 

We  have  been  beaten  and  chained  in 
damp,  dark,  isolated  parts  of  the  prison. 
This  was  denounced  to  the  International 
Red  Ooss,  which  has  seen  proof  of  this 
treatment.  We  have  been  subjected  to  se- 
lected torture  such  as  rationing  of  water 
and  food,  exposure  to  the  elements  in  order 
to  contract  disease,  deprivation  of  sleep, 
deprivation  of  medical  attention,  lack  of  hy- 
giene, debilitating  physical  exercise,  forcing 
us  to  maintain  unnatural  physical  condi- 
tions, sexual  abuse,  and  overcrowding. 

For  example,  on  July  19,  there  were  six 
persons  in  cells  two  by  four  meters.  A  total 


of  SJiOO  prisoners  were  housed  in  an  area 
designed  for  400  people.  At  present,  there 
are  1.200  prisoners  in  an  area  designed  for 
400  (cell-blocks  3,  4,  5  and  6  of  the  prison). 

Without  provocation  and  with  criminal 
intent,  they  have  thrown  tear  gas  cannisteis 
into  the  cell-blocks.  A  recent  case  occurred 
on  December  15,  1985. 

We  have  been  constantly  subjected  to  pys- 
chological  torture  such  as:  simulated  execu- 
tions; continuous  threats;  humiliation:  af- 
fronts and  insults  toward  our  dignity;  sys- 
tematic solitary  confinement  in  punishment 
cells  (cells  of  human  extermination.  Center 
of  Operations,  El  Chipote  Prison);  false 
rumors  and  campaigns  to  foment  iingiiUh 
and  anxiety;  and  degradation  (undressing 
the  prisoner  in  front  of  the  opposite  sex. 
touching  his  private  parts,  and  forcing  him 
to  adopt  an  unnatural  position). 

In  the  same  way,  our  family  members  who 
come  to  visit  us  are  undressed  and  their  inti- 
mate parts  are  touched  with  the  pretext  of 
being  searched.  This  is  especially  true  for 
women. 

We  have  been  exposed  to  high  temperar 
tures  which  the  human  body  has  difficulty 
standing,  and  enclosed  in  air-tight  chambers 
with  no  circulation.  This  subjects  us  to  the 
risk  of  dying  from  suffocation  or  dehydra- 
tion. 

After  having  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the 
Sandlnista  Front,  but  before  being  con- 
demned, all  our  possessions  were  taken  in  a 
violent  and  arbitrary  fashion.  This  induded 
money,  clothes,  jewelry,  legal  documents, 
bank  accounts,  and  so  on.  This  confiscation 
of  property  Is  stiU  taking  place  periodically 
inside  the  prison.  It  Includes  confiscation  of 
personal  medicine  acquired  with  great  sacri- 
fice by  our  families,  personal  effects,  food, 
sheets,  underwear,  towels,  books,  pictures  of 
our  loved  ones,  plastic  containers  to  keep 
drinking  water  said  so  on. 

We  have  been  deprived  of  the  right  to 
grow  Intellectually,  slixx  there  Is  a  rigid 
censorship  established  on  any  topic  which 
differs  ideologically  from  that  of  the  gov- 
ernment, or  that  is  written  in  any  language 
other  than  Spanish.  Only  communist  litera- 
ture and  official  Sandlnista  newspapers  are 
not  subject  to  censorship. 

We  suffer  from  an  irrational  isolation 
from  the  outside  world  and  from  our  fami- 
lies. We  are  supF>osedly  permitted  to  see  our 
families  two  hours  every  two  months.  But, 
in  practice,  we  see  them  only  one  hour  every 
two  months,  or  six  hours  a  year.  This  means 
that  in  eight  years  of  imprisonment,  we 
have  seen  our  families  only  48  hours. 

During  these  eight  years  imprisonment, 
we  have  been  deprived  of  our  right  to  legal 
counsel.  We  have  also  been  deprived  of  any 
access  to  the  media  to  denounce  before  na- 
tional and  international  opinion  the  viola- 
tions of  our  human  rights. 

coRsmoifS  or  our  pakilixs 
After  our  arrest,  the  Sandlnista  Govern- 
ment of  National  Reconstruction  issued  a 
decree  confiscating  our  property  retroac- 
tively. This  caused  our  mothers,  wives,  and 
children  to  be  violently  evicted  into  the 
streets  and  abandoned.  This  forced  many  of 
our  family  members  to  emigrate  out  of  the 
country  against  their  will. 

During  these  eight  years  in  prison,  there 
has  been  a  constant  persecution  and  unlaw- 
ful detention  of  our  relatives,  not  only  in 
their  homes  but  in  public  places.  During 
these  eight  years,  our  children  have  been 
harassed  at  school.  Many  family  members 
have  been  fired  from  their  jobs,  both  those 
who  work  for  the  government  and  those 
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wtth  private  finiia.  This  has  forced  them  to 
tram  tbe  country  searching  for 


ttA*.— 


In  short,  the  main  purpose  of  my 
propoeal  is  to  require  the  development 


(2>   Tbe   development   of   a   prooeH 
ens«re  that  such  standards  are  applied 
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Iment   of    the   ethical    standards    required 
I  under  this  Act  to  determine: 

H\  If   rtrtHn£^tinrt    nf   tVim   m«inhi*ra  nt  t.Hm 


II    Treaty.    The    Soviets    themselves    The  Soviets  have  been  doing  Just  this 
have   admitted   that   they    have   de-    at  least  since  early  October  of  last 
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wtth  prlvmte  Anns.  Tbia  baa  forced  them  to 
enlgimte  txom  the  eountry  aearehing  for 
peace,  work,  education.  tnuiquiUty,  and  se- 
euitty. 


We  aocuee  the  Suidbiiata  Oovemment  of 
Hattonal  HewMWtiuetkm  (FBLN)  of  being 
imwIliU  for  everythinc  we  hkve  ezpoeed 
here— both  the  reprealon  of  the  Nicmn- 
goen  people  and  the  genocide  we  have  suf- 
fered tn  bnrtal  ooBuiuintot  prisons. 

We  taave  told  you  about  the  violation  of 
our  leial  rlitfits,  the  abuse  we  have  suffered 
In  priaan.  and  the  suffering  of  our  families. 
We  ask  the  Westeni  world  and  all  people 
who  love  peaee.  Justice  and  law  to  listen  to 
our  plea  and  hdp  us  get  Justice.* 


HIGH  RISK  DISEASE 
NOTIFICATION  LEGISLATION 

•  Mr.  QUAYLE.  Mr.  President,  a  few 
we^B  aco,  my  dtatlnpilahed  colleague. 
llr.  liRXBnauii,  Introduced  S.  79.  the 
"Hli2i  Risk  Ooeupatlonal  Disease  Noti- 
ficatton  and  Prevention  Act  of  1987." 

In  my  view,  this  bUl  addresses  a  very 
lmp(»rtant  public  health  problem— 
what  to  do  about  notifying  indlvidiials 
of  their  risk  of  contracting  an  occupa- 
tional disease  as  a  result  of  their  expo- 
sure to  a  haaardous  substance.  In  par- 
tleular,  I  believe  that  this  legislation 
estaldisheB  a  very  important  princi- 
ple—that when  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment knows  something  that  is  relevant 
to  the  health  of  a  specific  individual, 
that  it  is  the  Government's  obligation 
to  inform  the  individual  of  this  infor- 
mation. 

However.  S.  79  goes  far  beyond  that 
basic  ethical  principle  and  I  feel  that 
it  is  necessary  to  develop  a  more  flexi- 
ble and  scientifically  sound  approach 
to  notification.  Therefore,  today  I  am 
publishing  an  outline  on  an  alterna- 
tive approach  to  implementing  that 
basic  principle.  I  am  in  the  process  of 
developing  this  outline  into  bill  form 
and  I  welcome  all  comments  and  sug- 
gestions. 

In  brief,  my  i^proach  would  require 
that  ethical  standards  be  developed  to 
deal  with  the  question  of  notification 
for  the  subjects  of  epidemiological 
record  studies  which  indicate  that  the 
subjects  are  at  risk  of  contracting  a 
disease  as  a  result  of  their  exposure  to 
haaardous  substances  or  physical 
agoits.  It  would  also  require  that  such 
standards  be  developed  to  address  the 
question  of  notification  to  populations 
beyond  the  studied  subjects,  in  in- 
stances where  extrapolation  of  study 
results  is  deemed  to  be  scientifically 
valid. 

The  Federal  Government  already 
has  in  place,  widely  respected  stand- 
ards concerning  the  ethical  protection 
of  the  human  subjects  of  biomedical 
and  behavioral  research.  However,  epi- 
demiological studies  are  not  generally 
covered  by  these  standards  because 
they  do  not  involve  direct  contact  with 
the  subjects  and  any  procedureal  med- 
ical risks. 


In  short,  the  main  purpose  of  my 
proposal  is  to  require  the  development 
of  ethical  standards  to  deal  with  the 
types,  form  and  content  of  notification 
to  populations  which  are  at  risk  as  a 
result  of  their  exposure  to  a  hazardous 
substance  or  physical  agent  and  under 
what  circumstances  and  conditions 
those  populations  should  be  notified. 

The  Labor  Subcommittee  has  sched- 
uled a  hearing  on  occupatimial  disease 
notification  on  February  24.  At  that 
time,  I  hope  witnesses  would  comment 
on  this  proposal  as  well  as  on  S.  79. 

I  would  like  to  emphasize  that  I 
think  S.  79  raises  an  important  issue 
which  deserves  the  Congress's  consid- 
eration. I  look  forward  to  developing  a 
biiMurtlsan  solution  to  this  problem. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  this  propos- 
al be  printed  in  the  Record  in  full. 

The  proposal  follows: 

OUTUKX  rOK  THX  DKVXLOPMKin  OP  RISK 

NormcATioN  Lxgislatioh 
Title  ni  (Responsibilities  of  the  Secre- 
tary) Of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  is 
amended  as  follows: 

FLRDIHGS 

The  Congress  finds  that: 

During  the  past  two  decades,  significant 
scientific  progress  has  been  made  In: 

The  Identification  of  hazardous  sub- 
stances and  physical  agents; 

The  medical  problems  associated  with  ex- 
posure to  them;  and 

The  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  diseases 
related  to  such  exposure. 

Substantial  progress  has  been  made  in  the 
control  of  exposure  of  individuals  to  hazard- 
ous substances  and  physical  agents. 

Despite  this  progress,  there  are  gaps  In 
the  effort  to  promote  the  health  and  safety 
of  those  exposed  to  such  hazardous  sub- 
stances and  physical  agents. 

A  significant  gap  in  this  area  exists  In  the 
absence  of  ethical  standards  concerning 
Federally  conducted  and  supported  studies 
which  develop  information  relevant  to  the 
health  of  a  studied  population  which  has 
been  exposed  to  hazardous  substances  and 
physical  agents. 

In  particular,  ethical  standards  should  be 
developed  concerning: 

The  notification  to  the  subjects  of  such 
studies  of  the  results  of  the  study  related  to 
their  health,  the  circumstances  and  condi- 
tions under  which  such  notification  would 
be  appropriate,  and  the  appropriate  form 
and  content  of  the  notification;  and 

The  extrapolation  of  the  findings  of  such 
studies  to  similarly  exposed  populations  and 
the  determination  of  the  circumstances 
under  which  notification  to  these  popula- 
tions is  appropriate,  as  weU  as  the  form  and 
content  of  such  notification. 

rURPOSE 

The  purpose  of  this  Act  is  to  require: 

(1)  The  development  of  ethical  standards 
governing  Federally  conducted  or  supported 
studies  for 

Which  there  are  no  existing  ethical  stand- 
ards; and 

Which  develop  information  relevant  to 
the  health  of  a  studied  population  which 
has  been  exposed  to  hazardous  substances 
or  physical  agents  If  the  study  concludes 
that  such  exposure  has  placed  them  at  a  sig- 
nificant risk  of  contracting  a  disease. 


(2>   The   develo|»nent   of   a   prooeM 
ensare  that  such  standards  are  applied  ret 
roa4tively  to  the  extent  feasible. 

iszABLuiiicnrt  of  kthical  rahbaum  oov-| 
■vmro  CBtTAm  FSDaaALLT  auFPuaiai) 
(xiNDucnB  siuuiia 

Tke  Secretary,  acting  in  consultation  wit 
the, Director  of  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health,  shall: 

(1)  By  regxilatlon.  establish  ethical  stand-l 
ards  for  the  notification  of  study  subjects  of 
the  research  remits  of  Federally  conductedl 
or  supported  studies  for 

Which  there  are  no  existing  ethical  stand-| 
ardKand 

Wliich  develop  information  relevant  tol 
the  health  of  a  studied  population  whlchl 
has  been  exposed  to  hazardous  substanoeal 
or  physical  agents  if  the  study  concludeal 
that  such  exposure  has  placed  them  at  a  slg-f 
nlfltant  risk  of  contracting  a  disease. 

Sitch  standards  shall  Include: 

(il  Guidelines  concerning  the  weighting  of  I 
factors  to  be  considered  in  determining! 
whe(ther  the  population  studied  should  be  I 
notified  of  the  conclusions  of  the  study,  f 
Such  factors  shall  include:  the  reliability  of  I 
the  Information;  the  significance  of  the  riskir 
the  duration  of  the  exposure;  the  medical! 
benefits  to  be  derived  from  notification;  and  I 
the  potential  effects  of  non-notlflcatlon  aad| 
Inccrrect  notification. 

(ill)  Ouidelines  concerning  the  appropriate! 
typ#,  form  and  content  of  the  notification.  I 
including  medical  surveillance  and  monitor-! 
ing  Information;  and  whether  notification! 
should  be  made  to  the  individuals,  physl-l 
ciaoB,  employee  representatives,  through  I 
mechanisms  established  under  current  law| 
or  otherwise. 

(If)  Ouidelines  concerning  the  conditions! 
under  which  the  notification  of  similarly  ex- 
posfd  non-studied  populations  would  be  ap- 1 
propriate  if  the  results  of  studies  cam  be  ex- 
trapolated to  them  in  accord  with  valid  sci- 1 
entVic  principles. 

These  regulations  shall  be  developed  inl 
accord  with  the  formal  rule-making  proee-| 
dur^  of  the  Administrative  Procedures  Act. 
The  hearing  record  in  the  development  of  | 
these  regulations  shall  include  the  recom- 
mendations of  an  appropriate  peer  review! 
groap  (scientific  experts)  and  of  a  tripartite  I 
panel  of  experts  from  labor,  industry,  and  | 
Stale  and  local  government. 

(^  Establish  a  process,  consistent  with  the  I 
peer  review  requirements  of  section  492  of 
the   Public    Health   Service    Act,    for   the 
revibw   of   the   studies   subject   to   ethical 
standards  prescribed  under  this  section  to  | 
determine  whether: 

(1)  Notification  of  the  studied  population  | 
is  required  under  the  regulations;  and,  if  so, 
the  tyi>e,  form  and  content  of  such  notlfica- 1 
tion.  including  medical  surveillance  and 
mooiitoring  Information  and  whether  the 
notification  should  be  made  to  the  individ- 
uals, physicians,  employee  representatives, 
through  the  use  of  existing  mechanisms  or 
otherwise. 

(U)  Similarly  exposed  non-studied  popula- 
tions can  be  identified  and  whether  notifica- 
tion is  required  under  the  regulations;  and, 
if  s9,  the  type,  form  and  content  of  such  no- 
tification, including  medical  surveillance 
and  monitoring  information,  and  whether 
the  notification  should  be  made  to  the  indi- 
vldttals,  physicians,  employee  representa- 
tives, through  existing  mechanisms  or  oth- 
erwise. 

(3)  Establish  a  process  for  the  review  of 
stu4ies  conducted  prior  to  the  establish- 


ment  of   the   ethical   standards    required 
I  under  this  Act  to  determine: 

(I)  if  notification  of  the  members  of  the 
I  studied  population  and/or  similarly  exposed 
I  and  non-studied  populations  would  be  medi- 
Ically  beneficial  and  ethically  wpropriate; 
land 

(II)  if  notification  is  deemed  appropriate, 
I  the  type,  form  and  contoit  of  such  notiflca- 
Ition,  including  medical  stirveillance  and 
I  monitoring  Information,  and  whether  the 
InoUficatlon  should  be  made  to  the  individ- 
luals.  physldans,  employee  representatives, 
{through  existing  mechanisms  or  otherwise. 

(4)  The  Secretary  shaU  establish  priorities 
Ifor  the  review  required  under   #3  which 
Ishall  be  based  on:  the  number  of  individuals 
|in  the  exposed  population;  the  medical  ben- 
efits of  notification;  and  the  significance  of 
le  risk  based  on  the  degree  of  the  expo- 

(9)  by  regulation,  require  that  each  entity 
rhich  applies  for  a  Federal  grant,  contract. 
[>r  cooperative  agreement  for  any  project  or 
program  which  involves  the  conduct  of  stud- 
|ies  subject  to  the  ethical  standards  pre- 

Ibed  under  this  section  submit  in  or  with 
|lts  application  for  such  grant,  contract,  or 

operative  agreement  assurances  sattsfac- 
ory  to  the  Secretary  that  it  will  disclose  to 

le  Secretary  any  research  results  Indicat- 
potential  risk  to  those  subjects  of  con- 
ting  a  disease;  and  make  available  any 

formation  that  would  assist  the  Secretary 

I  notifying  the  population  studied. 

The  Secretary  shall  prepare  and  distrib- 
ute other  medical  and  health  promotion  ma- 
erial  and  information  of  any  risk  subject  to 

otlf  icatlon  under  this  Act  and  its  assodat- 

1  disease  as  the  Secretary  considers  appro- 
priate. 

In  carrying  out  its  notification  responsibil- 
ities, the  Secretary  shall  cooperate  to  the 
extent  practicable  with  private  employers 

ad  State  and  local  departments  of  health. 

The  Secretary  may,  at  the  request  of  pri- 

Lte  employers  or  State  and  local  govem- 
lents,  contract  out  the  process  of  notUica- 
ion  by  certifying  private  employers  or  a 

ate  or  local  government  to  conduct  the  no- 
tification. 

UABIUTT 

Provides  immunity  for  the  Federal  gov- 

rnment  for  any  action  or  failure  to  act 
der  this  Act. 

Permits  access  to  employer  and  tax 
irds  to  carry  to  notification  responsibil- 
litles. 

Prohibits  use  of  notification  information 
in  tort  and  worker's  compensation  claims. 

Requires  reports  fr(»n  the  Department  of 
Justice,  tn  consultation  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health  and  Human  Services,  re- 
garding whether  changes  in  toxic  tort  law 
are  appropriate  to  ensure  that  notification 
does  not  affect  liability  under  such  law. 

Requires  the  Department  of  Justice  to 
provide  Congress  with  a  report  on  the 
amount  and  type  of  litigation  generated  by 
this  legislation. 

COST 

Requires  the  cost  of  notification  to  be 
borne  by  the  department  supporting  or 
sponsoring  the  research.* 


SOVIETS  VIOLATE  MAIN  SALT  H 
SUBLIMIT 

•  Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  the 
United  States  Government  has  just  re- 
ceived strong  evidence  that  the  Soviet 
Union  has  exceeded  and  violated  the 
main  numerical  sublimit  of  the  SALT 


II  Treaty.  The  Soviets  themselves 
have  admitted  that  they  have  de- 
ployed at  least  three  railmoblie 
MIRV'd  ICBM  launchers  for  the  SS- 
24.  and  according  to  published  reports 
United  States  intelligence  has  detected 
five  S&-24  raihnobUe  MIRVd  ICBM 
launchers.  The  Soviets  have  reported- 
ly not  adequately  compensated  for 
this  deployment  by  dismantling 
MIRV'd  ICBM  sUos.  The  Soviets 
therefore  have  at  least  822  MIRVd 
ICBM  launchers  deployed,  and  the  So- 
viets have  violated  the  main  SALT  II 
sublimit.  This  Soviet  violation  oc- 
curred in  early  October  1986.  well  over 
a  month  and  a  half  before  the  United 
States  exceeded  a  SALT  11  sublimit. 

These  SS-24  railmobUe  MIRV'd 
ICBM  launchers  are  heavily  camou- 
flaged and  concealed.  The  Soviets 
have  also  tried  to  deceive  the  United 
States  into  believing  that  this  deploy- 
ment was  consistent  with  SALT  n. 
when  it  was  not.  President  Reagan  has 
warned  Congress  that  the  Soviets 
would  probably  try  to  deploy  even 
more  railmobile  SS-24  launchers  even 
more  covertly  than  we  have  so  far 
been  aware.  Many  more  concealed  rail- 
mobile  SS-24  ICBM  launchers  are 
probably  even  now  (»vertly  deployed 
without  the  United  States  having  yet 
detected  them. 

The  CIA  has  estimated,  according  to 
unclassified  testimony,  that  the  Sovi- 
ets will  deploy  more  than  200  railmo- 
bile MIRV'd  SS-24  ICBM  launchere 
over  the  next  several  years.  There  are 
over  1,000  Soviet  railroad  tunnels 
along  the  extensive  rail  network, 
where  SS-24's  railmobUe  MIRV'd 
ICBM  launchers  can  be  concealed  and 
remain  survivable. 

Moreover,  each  SS-24  launcher  has 
a  rapid  reload  and  ref ire  capability  for 
several    more    missiles.    This    would 
double  or  triple  the  SS-24  force, 
sovnrrs  violatc  kain  salt  ii  subumtt 

I  would  like  the  Senate  to  be  aware 
of  a  new  United  States  verification 
judgment  showing  that  the  Soviets 
have  violated  the  most  important  sub- 
limit of  SALT  n,  as  of  early  October 
1986.  In  my  Senate  speech  of  October 
17,  1986,  I  stated  that  at  least  three 
railmobUe  MIRVd  SS-24  ICBM 
launchers  were  deployed.  The  new  evi- 
dence suggests  that  I  was  right  on 
target.  This  new  violation  focuses 
upon  the  deplosmaent  of  the  Soviet 
SS-X-24  ICBM,  and  upon  the  number 
deployed.  Defense  Secretary  Wein- 
berger asked  me  to  release  the  first 
picture  of  the  SS-24  railmobUe 
laimcher  in  liiarch  1985  on  the  Senate 
fl(x>r. 

SOVIXTS  AimOUMCX  UHaMllOR  TO  EXCZSD  ALL 
SALT  n  SUBLIlflTS 

The  Soviets  told  United  States 
START  negotiators  tn  Geneva  in  late 
1983  that  they  intended  to  exceed  aU 
three  of  the  SALT  II  sublimits  on 
MIRVd  missUes  and  bombers 
equipped   with   long   range   ALCM's. 


The  Soviets  have  been  doing  just  this 
at  least  since  early  October  of  last 
year.  I  wiU  focus  on  the  most  impor- 
tant SALT  n  sublimit,  the  sublimit  of 
820  on  MIRVd  ICBM  launchers. 
MIRV'd  ICBM's  are  the  most  danger- 
ous we^wns  in  the  world,  because 
they  can  destroy  any  target  in  the 
world  in  30  minutes.  The  820  sublimit 
is  therefore  the  main  SALT  II  sub- 
Umit.  The  Soviet  SS-X-24.  a  MIRVd. 
railmobUe  ICBM.  is  the  focus  of  this 
violation. 

SS-X-34  DKPLOYIfXIlT  IMPBISIirC  THaouoHoxn 

isss 

In  March  1986,  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment stated: 

The  SS-X-24  deployment  In  a  raHmoUle 
mode  could  begin  as  early  as  late 
1986  *  *  *  early  preparations  for  the  de- 
ployment of  the  SS-X-34  are  already  under- 
way. 

Later,  President  Reagan  informed 
Congress  of  his  concern  about  the  ef- 
fects of  the  Soviet  camouflage,  con- 
cealment, and  deception  program 
upon  United  States  abiUty  to  detect 
Soviet  deployment  of  the  10  warhead 
SS-X-24.  He  said  that  given  the  exten- 
sive concealment  associated  with  the 
SS-X-24  ICBM  Program,  and  the  in- 
herent mobiUty  of  this  ICBM,  there  is 
a  strong  probability  that  the  Soviets 
wiU  try  to  deploy  additional  launchers 
more  covertly  than  we  are  aware  of 
today.  They  thereby  could  avoid  com- 
pensatory dismantlement  of  other 
MIRV'd  ICBM's.  The  President  was 
wise  to  predict  more  covert  deploy- 
ment of  the  raUmobUe  MIRVd  SS-X- 
24  ICBM. 

The  CIA  and  the  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Agency  stated  in  August 
1986,  that: 

We  can  not  exclude  the  poasibillty.  In  the 
context  of  the  SALT  n  Treaty,  that  several 
launchers  for  the  SS-X-24,  a  railmobile, 
MIRV'd  IC3M,  may  have  left  their  place  of 
final  assembly  and  may  therefore  be  ac- 
countable under  SALT  II. 

The  UkeUhood  of  SS-X-24  deploy- 
ment has  steadUy  increased  since  last 
August.  It  would  soon  be  time  for  the 
United  States  to  remove  the  "X"  from 
its  designator,  standing  for  "experi- 
mental" by  early  October  1986.  This 
was  late  1986,  as  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment predicted,  accurately  as  we  now 
know. 

AT  RXTKJAVIK  CORBACHXV  AIllfOtmCBS  SS-X-34 
DKPLOTMXRT 

On  October  11,  1986,  Soviet  leader 
Gorbachev  stated  formally  at  the  Ice- 
land summit  to  President  Reagan  that 
the  U.S.S.R.  had  deployed  820  MIRV'd 
ICBM  laimchers. 

The  most  reasonable  interpretation 
of  this  Gorbachev  statement  is  that 
the  Soviets  were  acknowledging  at,  the 
highest  level  that  at  least  two  railmo- 
bUe SS-X-24  MIRVd  ICBM's  were 
operational,  were  deployed,  and  there- 
fore had  entered  the  Soviet  SALT  11- 
ac(»untable  inventory.  This  was  evi- 
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dmee  that  the  SovleU  themselves  be- 
lieved Uiat  the  "X"  in  the  SS-X-a4's 
desicnator  could  be  removed. 

Why  do  we  c(»wlude  that  at  least 
two  S8-34'a  were  deployed?  Because 
the  United  States,  ustnc  its  national 
t««.t.«ir«i  means  of  SALT  verification, 
coold  at  that  time  confirm  only  818 
Soviet  lORVd  ICBM  launchers  as  de- 
ployed, and  all  of  them  were  silos. 
itatmva,  the  Soviets  have  previously 
•dEDOwledsed  having  818  MIRVd 
ICBII  launchers  in  sQos  in  their  re- 
quired SALT  n  data  exchanges.  Thus 
the  Soviets  had  deplosred  two  new  non- 
sflo  baaed  IflRVd  ICBM  laimchers. 
Theae  had  to  be  railmobfle  S8-24's.  be- 
cause  the  8S-24  was  the  only  Soviet 
ICBM  to  have  recently  completed  its 
fl^ht  test  program,  was  a  MIRVd 
ICBM.  and  had  in  fact  been  tested 
from  raHmobile  launchers. 

Deployment  of  at  least  two  railmo- 
bile  MIRVd  SS-24  ICBM  launchers 
was  the  only  explanation  for  the 
Soviet  top  level  statement  that  they 
had  deployed  820  MIRVd  ICBM 
launchos,  because  it  fit  all  the  known 
tatU. 

TboB  the  Soviet  leader  hlnuelf  had 
admitted  deploymmt  of  two  SS-24 
raOmoMle  MIRVd  ICBM  laimchers. 

■■W     AIIMUIISlSAnOM     VBUnCATIOH     JXTDG- 

ttnnr.  thk^  ■•-14  kaiuiobilb  diplotkd 
The  administration  official  legally 
responsible  for  verification.  Dr. 
Manfred  Elmer.  Assistant  Director  of 
the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency  for  Verification  and  Intelli- 
gence, stated  the  following  new  verifi- 
cation Judgmmt  on  January  31, 1987: 

On  two  oocuiona,  first  at  Reykjavik  on 
October  11.  1M6,  and  again  on  January  21, 
1987,  in  tbe  newspaper  Moscow  News 
Today,  the  Soviets  provided  a  listing  of 
tbdr  stratetie  offensive  arms  as  of  October 
11, 1988.  Tbcae  llate  included  a  count  of  820 
tor  the  category  "Laimchers  of  ICBM's 
equipped  with  MIRVs."  That  count  of  820 
is  greater  tban  the  US  can  confirm,  unless 
several  raflmobile  MIRVed  SS-X-24  ICBM 
laimehen  are  assumed  to  have  been  added 
to  the  Soviet  inventory. 

In  a  recent  Taas  article  dated  January  28. 
1987.  written  in  English  and  therefore  in- 
tended for  a  Western  audience,  a  Soviet 
military  commentator  in  Manvuang  Soviet 
strategic  programs,  stoted:  "In  deploying 
missiles  of  a  single  new  class  (S&-24)  which 
is  allowed  under  the  SALT  n  Treaty,  the 
Soviet  Dtakm  phased  out  a  corresponding 
number  of  old  mlssDes." 

Tbat  statement  also  strongly  Implies  that 
aeveral  S8-X-24s  have  entered  the  Soviet 
inventory. 

laCSMT  SOVIBT  ASmSSIOMS:  BKST  KVIDKHCE 
THAT  THSB  S8-34'S  DKFLOTSD 

It  is  extremely  important  to  note 
that  in  the  Tass  statement  the  Soviets 
thonselves  have  removed  the  "X"  for 
"experimental"  from  the  designation 
for  the  SS-24.  This  is  a  clear  and  un- 
precedented sign  that  the  Soviets 
themselves  regard  the  SS-24  as  having 
left  its  place  of  final  assembly,  as  oper- 
ational, as  deployed,  and  therefore 
part  of  the  Soviet  inventory  and  ac- 


countable under  the  expired  SALT  II 
lYeaty.  We  know  that  the  Soviets  are 
extremely  careful  in  their  use  of  desig- 
nators for  their  missiles,  and  only  they 
have  perfect  Icnowledge  of  the  status 
of  their  SS-24. 

Dr.  Elmer  also  stated  that  he  as- 
sumed that  "several"  SS-24's  were  de- 
ployed. According  to  Webster's  Dic- 
tionary, "several"  means  "more  than 
two."  and  more  than  two  is  at  least 
three. 

Moreover,  the  Soviet  Tass  statonent 
Itself  also  suggests  how  many  SS-24's 
are  part  of  the  Soviet  inventory  and 
are  SALT  II  accountable,  because  it 
acknowledges  that  with  the  SS-24  de- 
ployment explicitly  described,  compen- 
satory dismantling  would  be  required 
for  the  Soviets  to  stay  below  the  SALT 
II  sublimit  of  820  MIRVd  ICBM 
launchers.  The  Soviets  would  not  have 
to  dismantle  in  compensation  for  SS- 
24  deployment  unless  they  deployed 
more  than  2  because  the  United  States 
can  confirm  only  818  Soviet  silo-based 
MIRVd  ICMB  launchers. 

The  military  commentator  writing  in 
Tass  therefore  clearly  meant  that  at 
least  three  SS-24  railmobUe  MIRVd 
ICBM  launchers  had  been  deployed. 

Thus  by  their  own  admission  the  So- 
viets have  deployed  at  least  three  rail- 
mobUe MIRVd  SS-24  ICBM  launch- 
ers. But  more  than  three  have  report- 
edly been  detected  by  United  States 
national  technical  means  of  verifica- 
tion. 

SOVIET  COMFSRSATOKY  MIRV  DISMAirTLEKEIfT: 
ARE  THE  SOVIETS  OVER  830? 

The  fact  is,  however,  that  compensa- 
tory dismantlement  has  reportedly  not 
been  accomplished  by  the  Soviets.  I 
have  been  informed  on  an  unclassified 
basis  by  reliable  experts  that  only  one 
Soviet  MIRVd  ICBM  silo  has  report- 
edly been  dismantled.  More  signifi- 
cantly, this  single  dismantling  report- 
edly may  not  even  be  related  at  all  to 
SALT  II  compliance,  but  instead  may 
be  related  to  planned  conversion  of 
this  silo— and  later  many  other  silos— 
to  a  harder  configuration  for  retrofit 
deployment  of  the  SS-24  into  the  silos. 
This  would  then  be  a  further  violation 
of  the  SALT  II  sublimit  of  820 
MIRVd  ICBM  launchers.  It  may  take 
several  years  for  us  to  confirm  that 
this  option  is  being  followed,  so  we 
must  not  jump  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  single  dismantling  or  any  later 
Soviet  MIRVd  ICBM  silo  dismantling 
is  intended  for  SALT  II  compliance. 
Such  dismantling  could  easily  be  in 
preparation  to  increase  the  Soviet 
ICBM  threat. 

Press  reports  citing  intelligence 
sources  indicate  that  at  least  five  SS- 
24  railmobile  MIRVd  ICBM  launchers 
have  been  detected  by  United  States 
national  technical  means  of  verifica- 
tion as  having  left  their  place  of  final 
assembly,  as  operational,  and  there- 
fore as  deployed  and  part  of  the  Soviet 
ICBM  inventory.  Given  President  Rea- 


gan's prediction  that  SS-24's  would  be 
deployed  even  more  covertly  than  we 
were  then  aware,  we  must  assume  that 
man^  more  than  five  SS-4  railmobile 
launehers  have  probably  been  de- 
ployed, but  are  not  yet  detected  and  | 
may  never  be  detected,  due  to  ever  in- 
creuing  Soviet  camouflage,  conceal- 
ment, and  deception. 
OEPLcmiKirr  or  s  ss-S4's  violates  salt  n  sao 

SOBUMIT 

In  sum.  the  Soviets  are  admitting  de- 
ployment of  at  least  3  SS-24's.  but  the 
United  States  has  detected  at  least  5 
SS-2i's  deployed,  and  because  there 
has  not  been  adequate  Soviet  ICBM 
MIRV  silo  dismantling  in  compensa- 
tion, the  Soviets  have  clearly  exceeded 
the  main  SALT  II  sublimit  of  820 
MIRVd  ICBM  launchers. 

SOWT  CONCBALlfEIIT  AMD  DECBPTIOII  MAKES 

vBuncATioif  OP  ss-a4  doticitlt 
The  Soviets  are  engaging  in  exten- 
sive camouflage,  concealment,  and  de- 
ception to  hide  the  precise  number  of 
SS-  24's  and  their  location  from  the 
United  States,  but  it  is  clear  that  the 
Soviets  have  violated  the  SALT  II  sub- 
limit, on  MIRVd  ICBM's  by  deploying 
five  er  more  SS-24  railmobile  MIRVd 
ICBMs  without  adequate  compensato- 
ry dismantlement  of  other  MIRVd 
ICBM  launchers. 

Thus  President  Reagan  was  correct 
to  warn  Congress  that  the  Soviets 
would  deploy  the  SS-24  even  more 
covertly  than  we  are  aware,  because 
increased  Soviet  camouflage,  conceal- 
ment, and  deception  has  probably 
caused  the  United  States  to  fail  to 
detect  many  more  SS-24's  which  are 
even  more  covertly  deployed.  The  So- 
viets are  admitting  this  deployment, 
but  only  in  order  to  further  threaten 
the  United  States  with  an  increased 
Soviet  ICBM  threat.  But  consistent 
with  their  extensive  camouflage,  con- 
cealment, and  deception  program  for 
the  SS-24,  the  Soviets  are  falsely 
claiming  that  this  deployment  is  in 
compliance  with  SALT  II.  They  were 
hoping  that  the  United  States  would 
not  be  able  to  detect  more  than  3,  and 
that  the  United  States  would  there- 
fore believe  their  deception  plan  on 
announcing  SS-24  deployment  as  con- 
sistent with  SALT  II.  The  CIA  has  es- 
timated that  the  Soviets  will  probably 
deploy  about  200  railmobile  SS-24's 
over  the  next  several  years.  There  are 
over  1,000  tunnels  on  the  extensive 
Soviet  railnetwork,  so  the  Soviets 
could  deploy  these  SS-24's  in  the  tun- 
nels where  they  would  be  both  con- 
cealed and  survivable.  Moreover,  each 
SS-24  launcher  has  a  rapid  reload  and 
refire  capability  for  launching  several 
more  missiles,  effectively  doubling  or 
tripling  the  force. 

SALT  II  SUBLmn  nrVAUDATED 

The  "SALT  II  Sublimit  Mutual  Re- 
straint Act  of  1987,"  introduced  last 
week  would  attempt  to  selectively  leg- 
islate part  of  an  unratified  treaty— the 
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three  sublimits  of  the  SALT  II  Treaty 
contained  in  its  article  V.  The  act  spe- 
cifically refers  to  the  "820"  main  sub- 
limit of  SALT  II  on  MIRVd  ICBM 
launchers,  and  the  language  of  the  act 
refers  to  "operational"  and  "deployed" 
strategic  launchers.  It  is  quite  clear 
that  the  admitted  Soviet  deployment 
of  three  and  the  detection  of  at  least 
five  SS-24  railmobUe  IflRVd  ICBM 
launchers  without  compensatory  dis- 
mantling totally  invalidates  the  act. 

Those  who  advocate  a  United  States 
return  to  compliance  with  the  SALT  II 
Treaty  sublimits  are  asking  that  the 
United  States  comply  with  SALT  II 
sublimits  that  the  Soviets  have  ex- 
ceeded as  of  early  October  1986,  weU 
before  November  28,  1986,  when  the 
United  States  exceeded  a  SALT  II  sub- 
limit as  a  proportionate  response  to 
previous  Soviet  SALT  II  violations.  A 
United  States  return  to  SALT  II  com- 
pliance now,  especiaUy  in  view  of  this 
most  recent  Soviet  SALT  II  sublimit 
violation,  would  be  nothing  less  than 
United  States  unUateral  disarmament. 
Advocacy  of  United  States  SALT  11 
compUance  in  the  face  of  23  Soviet 
SALT  n  violations  is  part  of  the 
"Blame  America  First"  syndrome. 
This  is  appeasement  and  United  States 
unilateral  disarmament.9 


NUCLEAR  TESTING  RESTRAINTS 

•  Mr.  BINGAMAN.  Mr.  President.  2 
days  Eigo  the  United  States  detonated 
a  nuclear  explosion  under  the  Nevada 
desert,  the  25th  such  test  since  the  So- 
viets began  a  unUateral  testing  mora- 
torium in  late  July  1985.  The  Soviets 
had  previously  announced  that  their 
moratorium  would  end  with  the  first 
American  test  of  1987.  So  we  can  soon 
expect  a  series  of  Soviet  tests  to  begin. 

During  the  18  months  of  the  Soviet 
testing  moratorium,  the  Congress 
caUed  upon  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion repeatedly  to  get  on  with  direct 
negotiations  with  the  Soviet  Union 
aimed  at  the  most  comprehensive 
regime  of  testing  restraints  which 
would  be  verifiable.  The  Soviets  have 
stated  that  they  would  accept  an  in- 
trusive monitoring  arrangement,  in- 
cluding an  array  of  seismic  stations  on 
their  territory,  as  part  of  such  an 
agreement.  This  administration  has 
refused  to  explore  with  the  Soviets 
such  a  verification  regime.  They  have 
done  so  because,  unlike  aU  preceding 
administrations  from  President  Eisen- 
hower's to  President  Carter's,  they  do 
not  favor  an  end  to  nuclear  testing, 
even  if  it  could  be  verified  with  great 
confidence. 

This  is  an  historic  change  in  policy, 
and  one  that  is  not  supported  in  the 
Congress.  The  argument  that  so  long 
as  we  depend  on  nuclear  weapons  as 
part  of  our  deterrent,  we  must  test  is 
simply  unconvincing.  We  have  been 
testing  nuclear  wei^rans  for  over  40 
years.  The  body  of  knowledge  that  has 


been  buUt  up  is  extensive  and  robust. 
And  in  any  testing  restraint  regime, 
there  would  be  safeguards  btiUt  in  as  a 
hedge  against  the  abrogation  of  the 
agreement  by  one  of  the  other  parties. 
Testing  below  some  threshold  on  the 
order  of  1  or  2  kUotons  would  still  be 
aUowed  because  of  verification  diffi- 
culties. Tests  of  various  components  of 
nuclear  weapons  would  obviously  con- 
tinue. So  I  beUeve  we  would  retain 
confidence  that  our  nuclear  weapons 
would  deter. 

What  is  needed  for  deterrence? 
Would  the  Soviets  reaUy  dare  to  calcu- 
late 20  years  from  now  that  our  nucle- 
ar weapons  establishment  had  I>ecome 
so  incompetent  that  most  of  our  nucle- 
ar weapons  would  not  actuaUy  deto- 
nate if  launched?  I  have  not  noticed 
either  weapons  establishment  being 
prone  to  best-case  calculations  about 
the  other  side's  capabilities.  And  the 
fact  is  that  50  percent  of  10,000  war- 
heads of  even  5  percent  or  2  percent, 
still  would  wreak  untold  devastation 
on  Soviet  society.  From  the  point  of 
view  of  second-strike  deterrence, 
having  warheads  that  are  clsoe  to  per- 
fection is  not  a  requirement. 

On  the  other  hand,  great  perfection 
is  needed  if  one  is  contemplating  a 
preemptive  attack.  Tou  cannot  afford 
any  duds  if  that  is  your  goal.  So  if  a 
regime  of  testing  restraints  does  sow 
seeds  of  doubt  among  military  plan- 
ners on  both  sides  about  the  reliability 
of  their  nuclear  warheads,  wouldn't 
that  be  one  more  stabilizing  element 
in  a  crisis? 

In  short,  a  testing  regime,  which 
would  only  aUow  those  very  low  yield 
tests  which  could  not  be  adequately 
verified,  would  over  time  create  the 
sort  of  uncertainties  on  both  sides 
which  would  have  no  effect  on  second- 
strike  deterrence  and  would  constitute 
one  more  stabilizing  element  toward 
preventing  preemptive  strikes. 

One  of  the  main  arguments  offered 
by  the  proponents  of  early  deploy- 
ment of  a  strategic  defense  system  is 
that  even  a  fairly  ineffective  defense 
would  enhance  deterrence  by  sowing 
doubt  in  a  Soviet  planner's  mind  about 
whether  his  forces  could  successfuUy 
carry  out  a  preemptive  strike  against 
our  deterrent.  That  argument  for  stra- 
tegic defenses  has  flaws  as  retired  Air 
Force  Lt.  Gen.  Glenn  Kent  of  the 
Rand  Corp.  has  pointed  out.  But  the 
point  I  want  to  make  is  that  if  this  ad- 
ministration's goal  is  to  increase  the 
uncertainties  facing  Soviet  planners, 
why  does  it  only  consider  mUitary  op- 
tions costing  hundreds  of  billions  of 
doUars,  and  reject  an  arms  control 
strategy  that  potentially  would 
achieve  the  same  goal  without  the  ad- 
ditional costs?  The  administration 
should  not  be  aUowed  to  have  it  both 
ways. 

There  are  of  course  many  other  ar- 
guments in  favor  of  an  agreement 
among  the  nuclear  weapons  states  to 


limit  nuclear  tests  to  the  lowest  level 
consistent  with  verification.  Such  a 
regime  would  contribute  to  arms  race 
stability  by  all  but  stopping  the  devel- 
opment of  new  nuclear  warheads.  Nei- 
ther side  would  want  to  deploy  new 
warheads,  such  as  deep-Earth  penetra- 
tors,  that  had  not  been  tested.  Such 
an  agreement  would  respond  to  the 
very  strong  world-wide  sentiment  ex- 
pressed at  the  Nuclear  Non-Proliferar 
tion  Treaty  review  conference  in  1985 
in  favor  of  the  cessation  of  nuclear 
testing.  Such  an  agreement  would  re- 
spond to  commitments  which  this 
country  solemnly  made  when  we  rati- 
fied the  Limited  Test  Ban  Treaty  and 
the  Nuclear  Non-Proliferation  Treaty 
and  signed  the  Threshold  Test  Ban 
Treaty  and  Peaceful  Nuclear  Explo- 
sions Treaty,  which  hopefully  the 
Senate  wiU  soon  give  advice  and  con- 
sent to  ratify.  Such  an  agreement 
would  respond  to  the  deep  longing 
among  people  around  the  world  for 
some  hint  that  we  are  not  condemned 
to  an  endless  arms  race  that  will  for- 
ever sap  our  world's  limited  resources. 
I  would  ask  that  I  may  insert  in  the 
Recoiu)  at  this  point  an  editorial  in 
this  week's  U.S.  News  &  World  Report 
that  very  eloquently  gives  voice  to 
such  sentiments. 
The  editorial  foUows: 

The  Hazebrook  Foixt 
(By  Harold  Evans) 

On  Thursday.  February  5,  unless  Presi- 
dent Reagan  realizes  what  Is  happening,  he 
will  blow  up  his  last  best  chance  of  leaving 
the  world  a  safer  place  than  he  found  It. 
This  is  more  Important  than  Iran.  The 
President  has  talked  of  a  world  where  nucle- 
ar weapons  are  "impotent  and  obsolete." 
Unfortunately,  he  had  also  been  Induced  to 
make  decisions  that  rislc  an  acceleration  of 
the  arms  race.  He  is  about  to  do  so  again 
with  an  Ul-tlmed  explosion  in  the  Nevada 
desert,  code-named  Hazebrook. 

Presidents  Eisenhower,  Kennedy.  John- 
son. Nixon,  Ford  and  Carter  all  secured 
arms-control  agreements— 20  of  them  alto- 
gether. President  Reagan  has  nothing  to 
show.  For  this  the  Soviets  are  much  at 
fault— they  had  no  effective  leadership  for 
years— but  it  is  too  facile  to  blame  every- 
thing on  the  Soviets.  Doing  that  as  a  reflex 
can  lead  to  actions  against  our  own  nation- 
al-security Interests,  and  that  Is  what  is  hap- 
pening with  nuclear  tests. 

Since  August.  1985.  the  Soviets  have  con- 
ducted not  a  single  nuclear  explosion.  The 
U.S.  has  announced  20.  Three  times  these 
last  18  months  the  Soviets  have  extended 
their  moratorium  and  invited  the  U.S.  to 
join  as  a  prelude  to  negotiating  the  perma- 
nent, verifiable  test-ban  treaty  that  both 
sides  repeatedly  have  pledged  their  efforts 
to  achieve  and  that  bipartisan  leadership  in 
Congress  urges  on  the  President.  A  test  ban 
is  crucial  because  it  provides  a  foundation 
for  progress  on  arms  control,  as  President 
Kennedy  said  when  he  announced  his  mora- 
torium on  atmospheric  testing— now  a  re- 
spected treaty. 

On  every  occasion  Reagan  has  been  per- 
suaded to  say  no  to  a  test  ban.  One  excuse 
has  been  followed  by  another.  In  1985  it  was 
said  the  Soviets  had  gotten  ahead  and  the 
U.S.  needed  to  catch  up.  Well,  we  did— and 
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bowl— wtth  wren  extra  teata  in  1985  and  13 
uuMranead  tn  1906.  But,  In  fact,  we  were 
nerar  bdymL  Aa  waa  later  admitted,  there 
bad  been  no  duuige  in  the  ratio  of  UJS.  to 
Sofftet  teata.  "Hie  V&  la  at  least  200  ahead 
of  the  Sovteta. 

Next  tt  waa  aald  tbat  the  Soviete  had  been 
cheattfn  oo  tbe  150-kiloton  underground 
Umlt  acreed  in  1974.  Sdentiata  sunested 
tbat  tbe  aihnlnlatraUon'a  calculation  of  the 
power  of  SoTtot  exidoaiona  waa  baaed  on  a 
faulty  callbratitm.  So  it  was.  In  March,  1986, 
tbe  CIA  aaid  tt  was  changing  its  measure 
tbat  bad  overeatlmated  Soviet  yields  by  20 
poiocnt. 

Then  It  waa  objected  that  there  was  no 
point  in  teaumlnc  talks  on  a  test  ban,  be- 
cause testa  could  not  be  detected  and  the 
Sovleta  would  never  agree  to  on-site  moni- 
toring. Wdl,  they  did.  They  invited  Ameri- 
can acientiata  to  aet  up  verification  equip- 
ment, and  it  Is  operating  on  Soviet  soil. 
Toogber  provisioDS  would  be  needed  in  a 
treaty,  but  even  so  tbe  expert  consensus  is 
ovenrbetaning  tbat  there  is  no  technical  dif- 
ficulty In  unmanned  monitoring. 

Ibe  truth  ia  that  it's  not  technology  that 
atanda  in  tbe  way.  It's  part  of  a  campaign 
againat  anna  control  in  a  divided  adminis- 
tration. Defense  Secretary  Casper  Wein- 
berger'a  aaaiatant.  Richard  L.  Wagner,  Jr.. 
aald  it  frankly:  "Even  if  effectively  verified, 
a  oomprebenatve  teat  ban  would  not  be  In 
the  natkmal-eecurity  interests  of  the  UJS." 

Tbe  underlying  proposition  here  is  that 
tbe  V&  can  "win"  an  arms  race. 

"Huit  la  an  interstellar  gamble;  it  is  not 
one  tbat  tbe  American  people  want  to  take, 
according  t6  tbe  polls,  and  it  is  not  what  the 
Preaident  himself  aays  he  wants.  The  more 
tbe  costly  race  proceeds,  with  both  sides  de- 
veloping different  syst^ns,  the  more  diffi- 
cult tbe  asymmetrical  arithmetic  of  arms 
control,  tbe  more  likely  the  chance  of  disas- 
ter. 

Even  <m  tbe  narrow  ground  of  weapons 
teebnidoiy  the  proposition  Is  dubious.  A 
Wblte  House  study  says  that  through  con- 
tinued testing  the  Soviets  could  develop  effi- 
cient miniature  warheads  that  would  aUow 
tbem  to  exploit  their  heavy  missiles.  On  the 
other  band,  a  test  ban.  as  Senator  Duren- 
berger  haa  said,  would  "stop  menacing 
Soviet  developments  whUe  preserving  the 
tecbnologieal  edge  the  United  States 
enjoys."  Warhead  designs  for  Trident  D-5. 
MX  and  liidgetman  have  been  tested. 

Oorbachev  baa  said  that  if  the  U.S.  re- 
sumes testing,  the  Soviets  will  follow.  We 
will  be  back  on  the  competitive  spiral  of 
testing,  building  new  weapons  and  testing 
again.  Here's  a  chance  for  Reagan  to  regain 
an  initiative.  He  should  cancel  Hazebrook 
and  probe  the  Soviet  offer. 

BCr.  President,  the  administration 
has  missed  a  great  opportunity  these 
past  18  months.  They  have  scornfully 
rejected  the  advice  given  to  them  by 
bipartisan  majorities  of  both  Houses 
to  pursue  the  negotiation  of  additional 
testing  restraints.  Just  as  they  have  re- 
jected similar  exhortations  to  continue 
to  abide  by  the  SALT  II  Treaty's 
limits  on  MIRVd  missiles  and  ALCM 
launchers.  However  reluctantly,  I 
think  those  of  us  in  Congress,  whose 
advice  has  been  scorned,  need  to  now 
consider  ways  to  bind  the  administra- 
tion to  verifiable  restraints  in  these 
areas,  provided  the  Soviets  observe 
similar  restraints.  We  have  done  that 
in  the  area  of  Asat  testing  for  the  past 


2  years,  and  I  have  supported  that 
effort.  Senators  BunnRS,  Leahy, 
Chare,  and  Heihz  have  recently  pro- 
posed legislation  to  bring  the  United 
States  back  in  compliance  with  the 
SALT  II  Treaty's  limits.  I  have  co- 
sponsored  that  legislation. 

Now  the  task  before  us  is  to  define 
similar  legislation  in  the  testing  area. 
Some  Members  of  the  House  have  an 
approach  that  I  believe  needs  some 
further  work.  I  look  forward  to  work- 
ing with  my  colleagues  here  in  the 
Senate  to  define  an  approach  to  the 
testing  restraint  issue  that  could  begin 
to  respond  to  the  strong  sentiment  in 
this  country  to  see  progress  on  arms 
control.  We  cannot  stand  by  and  allow 
those,  whose  goal  is  to  end  all  arms 
control  restraints  and  to  foreclose  the 
opportunity  for  future  agreements,  to 
achieve  that  end.  The  future  conse- 
quences are  just  too  great.* 


S.  70  AND  S.  277.  PROVIDING  FOR 
CAPITAL  PUNISHMENT 

•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
proud  to  be  an  original  cosponsor  of 
two  bills  that  provide  for  the  death 
penalty  for  the  most  heinous  crimes. 

S.  70,  introduced  by  Senator  Trible, 
provides  for  the  death  penalty  for 
major  narcotics  traffickers  and  other 
racketeers  who  Icnowingly  cause  the 
death  of  another  Individual. 

S.  277,  introduced  by  Senator  Thdr- 
MOND,  is  considerably  broader.  It  estab- 
lishes constitutional  procediu-es  for 
those  cases  where  Federal  law  already 
allows  the  death  penalty: 

First,  treason  and  espionage; 

Second,  murder  of  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress, a  Supreme  Court  Justice,  and 
high-level  executive  branch  officials; 

Third,  first  degree  murder  on  Feder- 
al property;  and 

Fourth,  felony-murder,  committing 
these  felonies  where  death  results: 
bank  robbery,  aircraft  hijacking,  ex- 
plosive materials  offenses,  mailing 
dangerous  articles,  and  destruction  of 
aircraft,  motor  vehicles,  trains  or  re- 
lated faculties. 

For  the  first  time,  S.  277  also  makes 
capital  offenses  of  the  following: 

First,  murder  of  a  foreign  official  or 
an  official  guest; 

Second,  kidnaping  or  hostage-taking 
where  a  death  results; 

Third,  attempted  assassination  of 
the  President; 

Fourth,  murder  committed  by  a 
person  serving  a  life  sentence  in  a  Fed- 
eral prison,  murder-for-hire  and 
murder  in  furtherance  of  racketeering; 
and 

Fifth,  luiowingly  causing  the  death 
of  another  person  while  engaged  in 
drug  trafficking  or  other  continuing 
criminal  enterprise. 

During  consideration  of  the  drug  bill 
last  year,  I  spoke  in  support  of  an 
amendment  similar  to  S.  70  and  the 
continuing  criminal  enterprise  provi- 


sion of  S.  277.  At  that  time  I  argued 
that  we  need  the  death  penalty  to 
puntdi  and  deter  those  who  either 
themselves  kill,  or  have  someone  from 
their  organization  kill,  another  indl- 
viduU.  We  need  the  death  penalty  be- 
cause these  people  are  bringing  death 
and  destruction  to  our  communities. 
They  are  poisoning  our  young  people. 
They  do  not  hesitate  to  kill  to  protect 
their  profits.  Their  victims  are  law-en- 
forctment  officers,  innocent  men. 
women  and  children,  or  anyone  who 
gets  In  their  way. 

Boith  S.  70  and  S.  277  seek  to  correct 
a  basic  lack  in  our  current  criminal 
justibe  sjrstem  that  exists,  not  only  at 
the  Federal  level,  but  in  14  local  juris- 
dictions, namely,  the  lack  of  the  ulti- 
mate penalty  for  the  most  heinous 
crimes.  S.  277  addresses  the  fact  that 
these  crimes  are  by  no  means  limited 
to  killings  in  the  course  of  drug  traf- 
ficking. 

A  man  shoots  two  men  who  give  him 
a  ride.  They  stumble  and  fall.  He 
shoots  them  again,  in  the  head,  takes 
their  money  and  drives  off.  A  killer  is 
free4  from  prison  after  serving  18 
years  for  murder,  and  then  kills  four 
more  people.  A  man  rapes  a  nurse  and 
then  leaves  her  to  bleed  to  death  in  a 
field  Is  any  punishment  other  than 
the  death  penalty  appropriate  for 
these  Iclllers? 

In  the  37  States  that  have  capital 
punishment,  those  who  commit  such 
crimes  can  receive  the  punishment 
they  deserve.  But  not  in  New  York,  13 
other  States,  or  the  District  of  Colimi- 
bla.  Again  and  again  in  these  jurisdic- 
tions, killers  escape  the  punishment 
they  deserve,  while  law-abiding  citi- 
zens fall  to  receive  the  protections 
that  they  deserve. 

The  murder  of  Karol  Malchar,  who 
died  in  1982  defending  his  home 
against  burglars,  is  in  this  category. 
After  murdering  Mr.  Malchar,  his  two 
Idllers  joined  three  other  men  in  one 
of  the  most  heinous  crime  sprees  in 
New  York  State's  history,  involving 
more  than  100  victims.  The  five  men 
were  eventually  found  guilty  of  hun- 
drecfci  of  counts  of  rape,  sexual  abuse, 
sodogny.  attempted  murder,  robbery, 
burgluy,  and  assault.  Is  anything  but 
the  death  penalty  Just  and  appropri- 
ate for  those  who  killed  Mr.  Malchar 
and  then  committed  these  other  acts 
of  barbarism? 

Life  in  prison  is  not  the  appropriate 
penalty  for  such  crimes.  Consider  the 
case  of  the  convicted  murderer,  rapist 
and  Iddnaper,  serving  multiple  life 
sentences  for  his  crimes,  who  strangles 
a  female  corrections  officer,  and  then 
disposes  of  her  body  in  the  most  grue- 
some manner.  Will  another  life  sen- 
tenoe  deter  this  murderer?  Is  any  pun- 
isliment  but  the  death  penalty  appro- 
priate for  this  killer? 

I  think  not.  Sometimes  capital  pun- 
ishment is  the  only  just,  the  only  ap- 


propriate, sentence.  If  we  are  going  to 
deter  crime,  if  we  are  going  to  prevent 
the  worst  of  crimes,  we  must  have 
available  to  us  the  only  punishment 
appropriate  in  certain  cases  where  we 
are  faced  with  the  most  depraved  and 
inhuman  felons. 

There  are  three  reasons  to  support 
capital  punishment.  The  first  is  that  it 
deters  murder  and  other  capital 
crimes.  After  shooting  a  woman  to 
death  at  her  home  in  Brooldyn.  one 
killer,  caught  in  the  act  of  burglary, 
said,  "Yeah.  I  shot  her.  She  Imew  me. 
and  I  knew  I  wouldn't  go  to  the  chair." 
To  the  extent  that  present  law  encour- 
ages criminals  to  Idll  their  victims,  it 
must  be  changed. 

The  second  reason  for  supporting 
capital  pimishment  is  that  a  convicted 
iLlller  serving  a  life  term— with  nothing 
more  to  lose— may  kill  again,  either  in 
prison  or  after  an  esci4>e. 

Finally,  some  murders  and  other 
capital  crimes  are  so  depraved  and  are 
committed  by  indlvidxials  who  show 
such  total  contempt  for  human  life, 
that  the  death  penalty  is  the  only  ai>- 
propriate,  the  only  just,  response. 

We  have  a  long  way  to  go  in  restor- 
ing sanity  to  our  criminal  justice 
system.  Restoring  capital  punishment 
in  cases  such  as  those  I  have  outlined 
above  would  be  an  excellent  first  step. 

For  all  these  reasons,  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  give  S.  70  and  S.  277  their 
full  support.* 


THE  DEIFENSE  BURDEN  MUST  BE 
SHARED 

•  Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  on 
March  18,  the  Subcommittee  on  Mili- 
tary Construction  Appropriations  will 
hold  a  hearing  in  Dlrksen  192  at  10 
a.m.  to  explore  the  issue  of  defense 
burden  sharing  by  our  NATO  allies 
and  Japan. 

Recently  before  a  hearing  of  the 
Budget  Committee,  I  urged  Secretary 
Shultz  to  explore  new  opportunities 
which  could  encourage  a  more  equita- 
ble division  of  defense  expenditures.  I 
have  written  a  letter  to  Secretary 
Shiiltz,  following  up  on  my  sugges- 
tions and  aslLing  the  Department  of 
State  to  communicate  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  Japan  the  need  to  take  bold 
steps  toward  Improving  bilateral  de- 
fense relations  with  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  much  has  been  made 
of  the  fact  that  Japan  finally  has  ex- 
ceeded the  1  percent  of  GNP  level  for 
defense  spending.  But  that  increase 
represented  little  more  than  one-tenth 
of  1  percent  increase  in  GNP  from  the 
current  year. 

No  one  wants  to  see  Japan  become 
an  offensive  military  power.  That  is 
not  the  issue.  Japan  cannot  today  even 
protect  Itself  from  attack.  The  adopt- 
ed official  Japanese  defense  policy 
states  that  Japan  seeks  only  to  "deal 
with  a  limited  small  scale  agression." 
If  Japan  were  ever  attacked,  it  would 


be  the  United  States  and  our  brave 
young  men  who  would  have  to  go  fight 
the  war. 

Japan  is  getting  a  relatively  free 
ride.  All  the  while,  that  country  is  able 
to  divert  its  economic  resources  from 
sharing  in  the  defense  of  the  free 
world  to  the  develoimient  of  economic 
markets  which  are  crowding  out  Amer- 
ican goods  and  resulting  in  lost  jobs 
and  a  reduced  standard  of  living  in  the 
United  States. 

The  suggestion  I  have  made  to  Sec- 
retary Shultz  is  a  modest  suggestion.  I 
believe  that  our  allies,  particularly 
Japan,  which  depends  so  heavily  on  oil 
from  the  Persian  Gulf,  should  help 
pay  for  future  construction  of  contin- 
gency facilities  in  the  Middle  East-Per- 
sian Gulf  region.  Such  a  gesture  by 
Japan  would  be  a  first  step— a  bold 
step— which  would  demonstrate  her 
willingness  to  truly  share  in  the  de- 
fense of  the  free  world. 

Bfr.  President,  I  intend  to  explore 
this  issue  in  more  detail  during  the 
March  18  hearing.  I  ask  that  a  copy  of 
my  letter  to  Secretary  Shultz  be  print- 
ed in  the  Rbcoiu)  at  this  point. 

The  letter  follows: 

U.S.  Sehate, 
CoMHrmz  ON  Appropriatioms, 
Washington,  DC,  February  3, 1987. 
Hon.  Georgi  Shultz. 
Secretaru  of  State, 
Waahington,  DC. 

DxAK  Sbcrxtart  Sbitltz:  Recently,  during 
your  appearance  before  the  Senate  Budget 
Committee,  we  discussed  the  need  to  secure 
improved  defense  burden-sharing  from  our 
NATO  allies  and  Japan.  WhUe  you  and  I 
agree  that  we  do  not  want  to  see  a  remilita- 
rization of  Japan,  I  believe  that  Japan's  cur- 
rent contribution  to  the  common  defense  is 
unacceptably  low  to  an  American  public 
which  is  being  asked  to  pay  six  times  that  of 
the  average  Japanese  citizen. 

During  the  hearing.  I  suggested  that  the 
Department  of  State  should  consider  calling 
on  the  Government  of  Japan  to  assist  in 
paying  for  future  construction  of  contingen- 
cy facilities  in  the  KUddle  East-Persian  Gulf 
region.  As  I  indicated  at  the  hearing,  my 
sulxx>mmittee  has  approved  over  $1  billion 
In  the  last  eight  years  for  contingency  facili- 
ty construction  to  protect  the  West's  oil 
supplies,  particularly  the  supplies  of  Japan 
and  Europe  which  are  so  vital  to  their  grow- 
ing and  robust  economies. 

In  view  of  the  need  to  provide  for  addi- 
tional contingency  facUity  construction  in 
that  region  of  the  world,  I  believe  the 
United  States  should  call  on  our  allies,  par- 
ticularly Japan,  which  receives  ninety  per- 
cent of  its  oil  from  the  Persian  Gulf,  to 
assist  in  financing  future  construction  ini- 
tiatives. 

It  is  my  view  that  the  Administration  has 
failed  to  adequately  persuade  our  allies  that 
the  American  people  cannot  continue  to 
substantially  pay  for  the  defense  of  our 
allies,  while  they  divert  their  economic  re- 
sources from  defense  sharing  to  the  devel- 
opment of  economic  markets  which  compete 
with  American  goods  and  reduce  our  own 
citizens'  standard  of  living.  What  is  needed 
is  a  bold  gesture  from  our  allies  which  indi- 
cates they  understand  our  frustrations  and 
want  to  help  improve  bilateral  relations. 


Japan's  recent  dedsion  to  breach  tbe  one- 
percentH>f-aNP  standard  was  no  such  ges- 
ture. Instead,  it  was  tbe  result  of  natural 
economic  forces  and  actually  reflects  a  re- 
duction in  the  number  of  F-lISs  and  tanks 
which  were  envisioned  under  tbe  five-year 
defense  plan  established  two  yean  ago. 
Therefore,  I  believe  more  must  be  dcme  by 
our  Japanese  allies  to  «~<lnit^  they  under- 
stand and  support  the  reisxmstbillties  of  a 
major  free  world  economic  power. 

I  hope  you  will  consider  my  suggestion 
and  take  the  proposal  to  your  counterparts 
in  the  Government  of  Japan  as  an  appropri- 
ate first  step  toward  bettoing  Japanese  re- 
lations with  the  American  people. 

Thank  you  for  your  interest  and  anist- 
ance  in  this  matter.  I  would  appreciate 
knowing  your  views  of  this  particular  sug- 
gestion and  your  plans  for  urging  more  equi- 
table burden-sharing  from  our  ally,  Japan. 
Sincerely, 

JntSASSxa, 
Chairman,  Subcommittee 
on  Military  Con*trtu:tion.m 


TRAFFIC  SAFETY 

•  Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  the  puiT>oses  of  the  Highway  Beau- 
tification  Act  is  to  "promote  the  safety 
of  public  travel."  The  Outdoor  Adver- 
tising Association  of  America,  Inc.,  has 
done  a  commendable  job  in  this  area. 

Last  month,  Diane  Steed.  Adminis- 
trator of  the  National  Highway  Traf- 
fic Safety  Administration.  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Transportation,  wrote  a 
letter  of  thanks  to  Vem  Clark,  presi- 
dent of  the  association.  Ms.  Steed  said 
that: 

Because  of  the  efforts  of  many  private 
sector  organizations  such  as  yours,  we  have 
seen  an  unprecedented  acceptance  of  State 
safety  belt  laws.  Recent  surveys  show  that 
we  have  come  from  an  11 -percent  usage  rate 
a  few  years  ago.  to  some  39-percent  usage 
today— and  it's  continuing  to  increase.  You 
and  your  Members  can  be  proud  too  of  your 
commitment  to  help  rid  our  highways  of  the 
drunk  driver.  It's  a  problem  that  Govern- 
ment and  the  private  sector,  by  working  to- 
gether, will  solve.  Thanks  again  for  your 
support  of  highway  safety. 

The  Outdoor  Advertising  Associa- 
tion of  America  has  supported  the 
Highway  Beautlfication  Act  from  the 
day  of  its  passage,  over  21  years  ago. 
This  is  just  another  example  of  this 
support.* 


NATIONAL  DAY  OF  REMEM- 
BRANCE FOR  THE  VICTIMS  OP 
THE  ARMENIAN  GENOCIDE 

•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  cosponsor  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution 43  introduced  by  my  good 
friend  and  distinguished  colleague 
from  California.  Simple  justice  de- 
mands that  we  shed  light  on  an  event 
which  resulted  in  the  senseless  slaugh- 
ter of  more  than  1  million  innocent 
men,  women,  and  children— the  Arme- 
nian genocide.  Despite  an  impressive 
collection  of  documents  which  sub- 
stantiate the  systematic  attempt  by 
the  Turks  to  eliminate  the  Armenian 
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His  death,  however,  follows  a  series  of 
bloody  murders  linked  to  extradition.  In  No- 


Mediation  by  the  powerful  Roman  Catho- 
lic Church  of  negotiations  between  the  drue 
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net,  oanalderatde  l«nonnce  continues 
to  doud  this  tndc  episode.  During 
the  fourth  century,  the  Armenian 
people  became  the  flist  nation  to  em- 
brace Christianity.  Because  of  its  stra- 
tecie  location.  Armenia  was  subject  to 
frequent  invasion  and  the  Armenian 
people  were  forced  to  comply  with  re- 
pusilot  p<dlcle8  pursued  by  the  TurlL- 
ish  Empire.  During  a  single  year  of  the 
retime  of  Sultan  Abdul  Hamld  II, 
more  than  300,000  Armenians  per- 
iidied.  But  the  worst  was  yet  to  come. 

In  June  1915.  the  Turks  annoimced 
a  deportation  policy  to  relocate  the 
Armenian  pt^iulation.  Turkish  au- 
thorities forced  Armenians  to  march 
from  the  Anatolian  highlands  to  the 
desert  region  of  eastern  Ssrria. 

The  decision  to  undertake  this  geno- 
cide was  a  conscious  one.  In  1915. 
Talaat  Pasha,  the  Turkish  Interior 
Minister,  stated  that  the  Government 
bad  decided  to  destroy  completely  all 
Aimfenlans  living  in  Turkey.  He  fur- 
ther Indicated  that  "an  end  must  be 
put  to  their  existence,  however  crimi- 
nal the  measure  taken  may  be,  and  no 
regvd  must  be  paid  to  age,  or  sex,  or 
to  scruples  of  conscience." 

Regrettably,  this  policy  was  enthusi- 
astically  pursued  by  the  Turks.  Be- 
tween 1915  and  1917,  more  than  1  mil- 
lion Armenians  were  forced  to  leave 
their  homes  and  march  himdreds  of 
miles,  while  being  denied  food  supplies 
and  water.  Nearly  half  died  dxiring  the 
march.  Those  remaining  often  died  of 
starvation.  In  all,  more  than  2  million 
pe<vle  were  affected  by  the  deporta- 
tion policy. 

Those  who  survived  the  genocide 
fled  throughout  the  world.  Many  trav- 
eled to  parts  of  the  Middle  East,  West- 
em  Europe,  and  the  United  States. 
Others  Joined  Armenians  in  the 
UjSJSJI.,  where  they  founded  an  inde- 
pendent Armenian  Republic  in  1918. 
Unfortunately,  the  Armenian  people 
were  soon  subjected  to  tsrranny  by  the 
Soviet  regime. 

Despite  persecution  by  the  Turlcs, 
the  Soviets,  and  others,  the  Armenian 
pe<9le  have  retained  their  rich  cultur- 
al identity  and  their  love  of  freedom. 
Today,  there  are  more  than  675,000 
Armenians  living  in  the  United  States. 
many  of  whom  had  family  members 
who  perished  in  the  Armenian  geno- 
cide. We  owe  it  to  the  more  than  1  mil- 
lion innocent  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren who  were  exterminated  by  the 
Tuito  to  pursue  the  truth  regarding 
the  Armenian  genocide  and  to  expose 
those  responsible  for  this  crime 
against  humanity. 

Thank  you.  Mr.  President.* 


THE  ARREST  OF  CARLOS 
LEHDER 

•  Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  call  attention  to  a  major  ad- 
vancemoit  in  our  effort  to  stem  the 
trafficking  of  narcotics  and  other  dan- 


gerous drugs  on  the  international 
market. 

Yesterday,  Colombian  military  and 
law  enforcement  officials  arrested 
Carlos  Lehder  Rivas  and  14  of  his 
bodyguards.  Mr.  Lehder  is  reported  to 
be  among  the  top  three  cocaine  traf- 
fickers in  the  entire  world.  Mr.  Lehder 
gained  notoriety  in  1085  by  announc- 
ing a  $350,000  reward  for  anyone  who 
could  kill  or  kidnap  the  chief  of  our 
lead  drug  enforcement  agency,  the 
Drug  Enforcement  Administration. 

Colombian  officials  qulcldy  agreed 
to  extradite  Mr.  Lehder,  who  has  been 
identified  in  indictments  in  Federal 
court  in  Tampa,  FL. 

The  apprehension  of  Mr.  Lehder, 
and  his  pending  extradition,  have 
brought  to  light  a  nimiber  of  heroes  in 
the  effort  to  arrest  and  prosecute  drug 
traffickers  worldwide.  First.  I  would 
like  to  personally  congratulate  the 
President  of  the  Republic  of  Colom- 
bia, the  Honorable  Virgilio  Barco 
Vargas.  As  I  understand  it.  President 
Barco  addressed  his  nation  on  televi- 
sion last  night  to  announce  the  arrest 
of  Mr.  Lehder.  to  inform  his  people  of 
the  pending  extradition  to  the  United 
States,  and  to  signal  his  unswerving 
commitment  to  rigorous  enforcement 
of  narcotics  laws. 

Drug  traffickers  pose  a  threat  to  the 
safety  of  millions  of  people  worldwide. 
To  those  who  think  drug  trafficldng  is 
a  victimless  crime,  one  need  only  to 
look  to  Colombia. 

In  1984,  the  Colombian  Government 
announced  that  it  would  begin  enforc- 
ing an  extradition  treaty  against  drug 
traffickers.  Shortly  thereafter,  a  bomb 
exploded  across  the  street  from  the 
U.S.  Embassy.  The  embassy  reported 
that  the  drug  traffickers  had  an- 
nounced that  for  every  person  extra- 
dited, five  Americans  would  be  killed. 

In  addition,  a  Colombian  Justice 
minister  and  a  Colombian  Supreme 
Court  justice  have  been  murdered  by 
drug  traffickers  in  an  attempt  to  in- 
timidate the  Colombian  Government 
and  force  it  to  back  off  from  its  com- 
mitment to  rigorously  pursue  drug 
dealers. 

At  this  time,  I  wiU  submit  an  article 
for  the  record  entitled  "Drugs,  Death 
and  Fear  in  Colombia,"  which  I  think 
siunmarizes  the  situation. 

The  arrest  and  extradition  of  Mr. 
Lehder  is  a  clear  signal  of  President 
Barco's  commitment.  The  President 
faces  daily  threats  to  his  life,  yet  he 
has  not  swayed.  Cabinet  ministers 
from  his  government  have  t>een  assas- 
sinated, yet  he  has  not  swayed.  Presi- 
dent Barco's  stand  on  this  is  indeed 
commendable. 

I  would  also  like  to  conunend  the  Co- 
lombian Defense  Minister,  Gen. 
Rafael  Samudio  Molina,  whose  tireless 
efforts  in  the  face  of  well-armed  and 
well-financed  traffickers  led  to  Mr. 
Lehder's  arrest. 


This  morning  during  an  oversight 
hearing  of  the  Department  of  Justice 
budget  that  focused  on  the  activities 
of  the  Dttig  Enforcement  Administra- 
tion, I  asked  Jack  Lawn,  DEA's  chief, 
about  Xiit  arrest  and  extradition  of 
Bffr.  Lehder. 

To  his  credit,  Mr.  Lawn  candidly  as- 
sessed the  impact  that  this  arrest  will 
have  on  the  availability  of  drugs  in 
this  country.  Mr.  Lawn  indicated  that 
while  Mr.  Lehder's  arrest  will  not 
result  in  a  precipitous  decline  in  drugs 
in  the  United  States,  the  apprehension 
and  extradition  of  Mr.  Lehder  is  being 
closely  watched  by  other  countries.  By 
demonstrating  the  courage  and  where- 
withal to  take  this  action.  President 
Barco  ha«  moved  to  the  forefront  of 
the  international  effort. 

I  would  also  like  to  commend  the 
DEA  agents  in  Colombia  who  assisted 
in  the  amest  of  Mr.  Lehder,  and  those 
agents  who  wiU  be  transporting  him 
back  to  the  United  States  for  trial.  Un- 
fortunately, the  security  of  these 
agents  would  be  Jeopardized  if  we  pub- 
licly recognized  them.  They  will  have 
to  remain  unsung  heroes. 

For  those  who  are  skeptical  of  our 
fight  against  drug  trafficldng,  please 
take  note.  The  apprehension  of  Mr. 
Lehder  is  a  small,  but  significant  step 
in  our  efforts.  Many  more  such  steps 
will  have  to  be  taken  if  we  are  to  seri- 
ously reduce  drug  trafficldng  and 
abuse  over  the  next  decade. 

I  ask  that  the  aforementioned  arti- 
cle be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  article  follows: 

Drugs,  Okatr  am  Fur  m  Colombia 
(By  Cecilia  Rodriguez) 

In  Colombia,  nobody  wants  to  be  burned 
by  "the  hot  potato."  Such  is  the  name  given 
to  a  bill  introduced  in  the  country's  Con- 
gress in  November  that  no  legislator  who 
values  his  life  or  his  reputation  wants  to 
handle.  The  bill  would  annul  a  two-year-old 
treaty  that  authorizes  the  extradition  of 
drug-trafficking  kingpins  to  the  United 
States. 

If  ever  there  was  a  no-win  issue  facing  a 
politician,  this  is  it.  Any  position  taken 
means  being  "quemado"— burned— either  lit- 
erally or  f i$uratively:  those  who  support  the 
bill  risk  political  death  by  being  viewed  as 
mouthpieces  for  organized  crime,  while 
those  who  don't  support  it  risk  death  at  the 
hands  of  the  "narcotraficantes"— drug  deal- 
ers—who have  already  threatened  to 
"quemar"  any  supporters  of  extradition. 

The  congressional  dilemma  is  merely  a  re- 
flection of  one  of  the  greatest  crises  in  Co- 
lombian history.  Narcotic  trafficking  has 
become  uncontrollable.  A  bloody  parade  of 
assassinations  over  the  past  year  has 
stunned  Colombians  with  the  realization 
that  no  one  is  safe  anymore. 

Most  recently,  the  slaying  of  one  of  the 
country's  most  respected  Journalists  ex- 
posed Colombians  for  the  first  time  to  the 
threat  of  4eath  for  even  daring  to  st>eak  in 
favor  of  extradition.  Guillermo  Cano,  editor 
and  co-owner  of  the  Bogota  newspaper  El 
Espectador.  was  gimned  down  on  Dec.  17 
outside  the  paper  after  signing  a  series  of 
editorials  demanding  that  traffickers  be 
sent  to  the  United  States  for  trial. 


His  death,  however,  follows  a  series  of 
bloody  murders  linked  to  extradition.  In  No- 
vember, police  Col.  Jaime  Ramirez,  consid- 
ered an  international  leader  in  the  war 
against  drug  trafficking  and  an  ally  of  the 
U.S.  Drug  Enforcement  Agency,  died  in  a 
machine-gun  attack  on  his  car. 

The  murder  list  stretches  way  back:  Minis- 
ter of  Justice  Rodrigo  Lara  Bonilla,  original 
sponsor  of  the  extradition  treaty:  the  feder- 
al judge  who  Investigated  BoniUa's  assassi- 
nation; Magistrate  Baquero  Borda,  the  offi- 
cial who  wrote  the  treaty;  14  federal  Judges 
involved  in  investigations  of  narcotrafi- 
cantes. . . . 

Murder  has  become  an  effective  deterrent. 
"There  is  no  local  authority  that  now  wants 
to  risk  his  life  catching  any  of  them,"  said 
one  official. 

After  Cano's  death,  the  federal  govern- 
ment issued  special  measures  to  expedite 
the  capture  and  conviction  of  druglords.  For 
its  part,  the  press  organized  "a  day  of  si- 
lence" without  newspapers,  radio  or  televi- 
sion broadcasts  and  participated  in  a  six- 
mile  march  through  Bogota  to  demand 
stronger  govenunent  action. 

But  the  day  after  the  news  blackout.  Co- 
lombians were  responding  with  greater  pes- 
simism than  before.  Guiles  Trequesser,  Reu- 
ters correspondent  in  Bogota,  sununarized 
the  general  opinion:  "These  measures 
should  have  been  taken  10  years  ago.  Now 
It's  too  late." 

But  10  years  ago,  only  a  few  in  Colombia 
paid  any  attention  to  drug-running.  As  the 
country  sank  deeper  into  an  economic  mire 
that  stUl  affects  it  today  and  as  Americans 
opened  their  arms  to  greater  quantities  of 
Latin  drugs,  more  Colombians  saw  an  easy 
route  to  fast  money. 

During  those  early  years  in  operation, 
drug  traffickers  were  able  to  build  their  em- 
pires with  impunity.  Narcotics  have  been 
viewed  by  Colombians  as  more  a  U.S.  prob- 
lem than  a  Colombian  one.  The  assassina- 
tion of  Minister  of  Justice  Lara  Bonilla  was 
the  first  alarm  that  the  problem  had  come 
home.  Then-president  Belisario  Betancur 
declared  war  on  the  narcotraficantes. 

But  the  result  of  a  joint  Colombian-U.S. 
assault  on  the  narcos  produced  little  more 
than  a  blood  bath.  Now,  Cano's  death  rings 
the  second  major  alarm  in  the  battle.  Iron- 
ically, the  audacity  of  the  druglords  signals 
the  power  they  now  wield. 

Posing  as  nationalists,  these  "personal- 
ities," who  at  times  have  been  popularized 
as  LAtin  Robin  Hoods,  apply  their  own  sys- 
tems of  Justice  and  law.  Supported  by  their 
staggering  fortunes,  they  organize  private 
armies  to  protect  their  families,  associates 
and  friends,  construct  public  works  such  as 
roads  and  parks,  and  build  housing  develop- 
ments for  the  poor. 

But  their  brand  of  populism  doesn't  come 
cheaply.  Assassinations,  kidnappings,  extor- 
tion, torture,  bribery  and  constant  threats 
accompany  their  largess.  Trapped  in  such  a 
dangerous  situation,  the  majority  of  the 
population— honest  but  unprotected— is 
unable  to  react. 

For  such  a  critical  situation,  new  steps 
must  be  taken.  Among  those  are  several  ex- 
treme suggestions: 

Government  acceptance  of  a  recent  pro- 
posal by  the  leading  narcotraficantes  to  pay 
off  the  country's  $13.5  billion  foreign  debt, 
transfer  their  enormous  assets  from  foreign 
banks  to  Colombia,  and  surrender  their 
processing  laboratories  in  exchange  for  a 
guarantee  of  prosecution  in  Colombia, 
where  they  can  expect  more  lenient  treat- 
ment than  in  the  United  States. 


Mediation  by  the  powerful  Roman  Catho- 
lic Church  of  negotiations  between  the  drug 
trafficdiers  and  the  government  aimed  at 
reaching  an  end  to  the  violence.  Church 
leaders  have  already  tendered  an  unprece- 
dented offer  to  handle  any  talks. 

Legalization  of  the  production,  trafficking 
and  use  of  cocaine  and  marihuana,  not  only 
in  Colombia  but  also  In  the  United  States, 
as  a  way  to  establish  legal  controls  over  the 
business  and  eliminate  the  current  lawless- 
ness. 

Any  measures  chosen  must  have  national, 
regional  and  international  support,  as  well 
as  the  endorsement  of  Colombia's  major  in- 
stitutions such  as  the  Catholic  Church  and 
the  press.  The  likelihood  of  finding  one 
agreeable  to  such  a  diverse  list  of  supporters 
is  less  than  encouraging.* 


CAPITOL  HILL  ACTION  DAY  FOR 
SOVIET  JEWS 

•  Mr.  SHELBY.  Mr.  President,  the 
National  Conference  on  Soviet  Jews 
has  recognized  today,  February  5, 
1987,  as  'Capitol  HiU  Action  Day"  for 
Soviet  Jews.  I  wish  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  speak  out  against  continued 
Soviet  abuses  of  human  rights  espe- 
cially against  the  Soviet  Jews  and 
others  who  seek  to  emigrate. 

We  are  at  a  critical  time  in  the  histo- 
ry of  Soviet  emigration  policy.  Soviet 
authorities  have  engaged  in  a  new 
public  relations  strategy,  attempting 
to  improve  its  human  rights  image. 
While  a  policy  of  "glasnost"  or  open- 
ness dominated  the  Western  percep- 
tion of  the  Soviet  Union,  the  character 
and  direction  of  Mikhail  Gorbachev's 
Jewish  policy  belie  this  perception. 
Unquestionably,  there  has  been  a  dis- 
cemable  shift  since  Gorbachev  as- 
sumed leadership  of  the  Commuinist 
Party  of  the  Soviet  Union.  For  Jews  in 
the  Soviet  Union,  however,  the  results 
of  the  shift  such  as  a  new  emigration 
decree,  proved  to  be  merely  tactical 
and  cosmetic. 

In  fact,  there  is  a  continuing  shut- 
down of  Jewish  emigration,  as  well  as 
a  persistent  harassment  and  intimida- 
tion of  Jewish  self -study  efforts  to  sus- 
tain culture  and  religion.  The  numbers 
granted  permission  to  exist  have  fallen 
from  over  50.000  in  1979  to  totals  of 
896  in  1984,  1,140  in  1985,  and  914  in 
1986— keeping  in  mind  that  400,000 
Soviet  Jews  have  applied  for  visas  to 
leave.  Clearly,  the  Soviets  have  not 
made  efforts  to  achieve  compliance 
with  their  Helsinki  promises  on 
human  rights. 

We  recently  passed  in  this  body 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  8, 
which  I  supported,  that  rightly  points 
out  the  Soviet  Union's  horrendous 
record  regarding  the  treatment  of 
Soviet  Jewry.  It  is  important  that  we 
in  Congress,  and  in  the  United  States, 
continue  to  keep  the  pressure  on  the 
Soviet  Government. 

The  work  of  the  National  Confer- 
ence on  Soviet  Jewry  and  other  orga- 
nizations who  care  about  the  plight  of 
the  Soviet  Jews  must  be  continued 


long  after  this  one  important  day  on 
Capitol  HUl.  The  cause  of  human 
rights  for  persons  living  in  the  Soviet 
Union  and  freedom  to  leave  for  those 
who  wish  to  emigrate,  deserve  our 
long-term  commitment  and  atten- 
tion.* 


NAUM  MEIMAN 


•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President.  Inna 
Melman  was  released  recently  from 
Moscow  for  cancer  treatment  in  the 
West.  As  I  have  informed  my  col- 
leagues numerous  times,  her  husband, 
Naum.  is  still  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  Soviets'  refusal  to  allow  a  hus- 
band and  wife  to  be  together  is  outra- 
geous. 

Inna  has  only  1  year  to  live.  It  is  a 
blatant  violation  of  human  rights  to 
separate  her  from  her  beloved  hus- 
band during  this  difficult  period. 

I  urge  the  Soviet  Union  to  give 
Naum  Meiman  permission  to  come  to 
the  United  States  immediately.* 


INFANT  MORTALITY 

•  Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  Mark 
Twain  once  said: 

Among  the  three  or  four  million  craxlles 
now  rocking  in  the  land  are  some  which  this 
Nation  would  preserve  for  ages  as  sacred 
things,  if  we  could  know  which  ones  they 
are. 

The  truth  is  we  never  Icnow  which 
one  of  the  millions  of  babies  bom  in 
our  world  every  day  will  end  up  as  a 
future  President,  statesman,  religious 
leader,  innovative  engineer,  pioneering 
doctor,  or  precedent-setting  Judge.  As 
a  nation  we  value  every  life  as  impor- 
tant and  we  have  the  obUgation  and 
are  justified  in  trying  to  make  sure 
every  child  bom  into  our  Nation  has  a 
healthy  start  in  life. 

Unfortunately  this  is  not  happening. 
This  week  the  children's  defense  fund 
released  a  very  disturbing  report  on 
infant  mortality  and  prenatal  health 
care. 

For  the  fourth  consecutive  year,  the 
United  States'  progress  in  reducing 
overall  infant  mortality  slowed,  plac- 
ing us  20th  among  industrialized  na- 
tions in  infant  mortality. 

In  my  home  State  of  Florida.  1,120 
children  are  added  to  the  population 
every  single  day.  Of  these  1,120  chil- 
dren, 12  will  die  before  their  first 
birthday. 

Between  1983  and  1984,  infant  mor- 
tality rates  increased  in  6  of  America's 
22  largest  cities:  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, Detroit,  San  Antonio,  Milwaukee, 
Boston,  and  Cleveland. 

The  main  cause  of  infant  mortality 
is  low  birthweight.  Some  6.7  percent  of 
all  infants  bom  in  the  United  States 
are  under  5V^  pounds.  Those  who  are 
lucky  enough  to  survive  their  first  day 
often  must  spend  many  days,  months, 
and  even  years  with  costly  and  bur- 
densome handicaps. 
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Tnm«imi.  poor  women,  and  non- 
white  women  are  most  llk^  to  have  a 
low  birthwd^t  infant.  Black  Infants 
an  atanoit  twice  aa  likely  aa  white  in- 
fanta to  die  before  their  birthdays  and 
babies  bom  to  teenagers  are  twice  as 
likely  to  die  before  their  first  birth- 
days as  babies  bom  to  women  in  their 
twenties. 

Women  most  likely  to  have  low 
birthwelght  babies  are  also  the  ones 
least  likely  to  get  adequate  prenatal 
care.  The  children's  defense  fund 
found  that  in  1984.  for  the  fifth  con- 
secutive year,  then  was  no  progress  in 
reducing  the  percentage  of  infants 
bom  to  women  who  received  late  or  no 
prenatal  care.  Tlie  10  worst  States  for 
women  receiving  late  or  no  prenatal 
care  were:  New  Mexico.  Texas,  District 
of  Columbia.  New  Yoi^  Florida,  Okla- 
homa. Artecma.  Arkansas.  South  Caro- 
Una,  and  South  Dakota. 

TM  many  children  are  meeting  iin- 
timely  deaths  and  enduring  prevent- 
able handlfiapa.  Too  many  parents  and 
families  are  suffering  the  devastating 
loss  of  a  newly  bom  baby. 

Last  year  we  passed  legislation  creat- 
ing a  Nati<mal  Commission  on  Infant 
Mortality.  It  was  an  important  first 
step.  The  Commission  will  provide  the 
comprehmsive  game  plan  we  need  to 
comrdtnate  Federal  and  State  policies 
and  services  that  affect  access  to  pre- 
natal care;  it  will  address  the  gaps  in 
our  service  delivery  and  reimburse- 
ment sjrstems  and.  most  importantly, 
it  will  help  to  heighten  public  aware- 
ness and  force  national  consensus  on 
the  issue. 

I  wplAud  the  work  of  the  children's 
defense  fund  in  helping  to  bring  great- 
er attmtion  to  this  problem.  I  encour- 
age each  and  every  one  of  you  to  find 
out  where  your  State  stands  in  the  un- 
necessary loss  of  newly  bom  infants 
and  the  provision  of  prenatal  care.  By 
1990.  warns  the  children's  defense 
fund,  the  annual  bill  for  the  first  year 
of  Ufe  for  troubled  babies  will  total 
$2.1  bUllon,  whUe  the  cost  of  providing 
suffictaait  prenatal  care  would  be  only 
$600  million. 

This  is  a  problem  that  we  can  solve. 
It  is  an  embarrassment  to  us  as  a 
nation  and  to  us  as  leaders  of  this 
country  that  we  have  not  been  able  to 
solve  this  problem.  A  life,  no  matter 
how  new  or  young,  is  too  wonderful  a 
thing  to  squander.* 


school  and  what  can  be  done  to  pre- 
vent it. 

I  would  like  to  recommend  that  one 
more  piece  of  information  be  obtained 
under  the  National  School  Dropout 
Study  mandated  in  this  bill,  and  that 
is  whether  the  student  who  has 
dropped  out  can  read.  When  students 
are  asked  why  they  dropped  out,  they 
may  say  that  they  couldn't  keep  up,  or 
that  they  lost  interest,  not  focusing  on 
the  fact,  or  perhaps  not  admitting, 
that  the  reason  they  could  not  keep 
up  or  lost  interest  was  because  they 
did  not  learn  to  read.  Therefore,  this 
information  would  not  necessarily  be 
obtained  unless  it  is  specified  in  the 
legislation. 

At  a  meeting  in  December  of  the 
National  Black  Caucus  of  State  Legis- 
lators, the  statement  was  made  that 
"Children  don't— really— drop  out  of 
school  in  the  10th  gitide;  they  drop 
out  in  the  first  grade  when  they  do 
not  leam  to  read". 

I  believe  it  is  important  to  determine 
to  what  extent  a  causal  relationship 
exists  between  children's  inability  to 
read  adequately  and  their  dropping 
out  of  school. 

The  common  perception  is  that 
people  don't  leam  to  read  because 
they  have  dropped  out  of  school.  We 
need  to  find  out  whether  the  opposite 
is  true— whether  they  dropped  out  of 
school  because  they  couldn't  leam  to 
read.  If  that  is  the  case,  then  the 
schools  should  determine  why  this  is 
happening  and  take  steps  to  rectify 
the  problem. 

I  hope  that  this  issue  will  be  ad- 
dressed during  markup  of  the  School 
Dropout  Demonstration  Assistance 
Act.* 


SCHOOL  DROPOUT  DEMONSTRA- 
TION ASSISTANCE  ACT 

•  Bfr.  ZORINSKY.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  commend  Senator  Pxix 
for  his  efforts  to  address  one  of  the 
most  serious  problems  in  education 
today— the  alarmingly  high  rate  of 
aehool  dropouts.  The  bill  which  he  has 
introduced,  the  School  Dropout  Dem- 
onstration Assistance  Act,  should  pro- 
vide the  information  needed  to  deter- 
mine why  students  are  dropping  out  of 


ELIE  WIESEL 


•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  many  of 
us  are  aware  of  the  awarding  of  the 
Nobel  Peace  Prize  to  Elie  Wiesel. 

We  all  imderstand  how  richly  he  de- 
served to  win  that  award. 

But  an  article  in  the  Christian  Cen- 
tury, by  Robert  McAfee  Brown,  gives 
ad(Stional  background  and  a  moving 
scene  that  evening  that  I  am  sure  the 
participants  will  never  forget. 

I  ask  that  the  article  be  inserted  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  and  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  read  this  article  from 
the  Christian  Century. 

The  article  follows: 

LicHT,  Darkitess  and  Bridges  in  Norway 
(By  Robert  McAfee  Brown) 

OfcLO.— The  nights  are  very  long  here  at 
this  time  of  year.  One  can  stand  on  the 
palace  steps  and  watch  the  sun  rise  at  9:46 
A.M.  One  can  also  be  assured  that  night  will 
return  in  five  or  six  hours. 

It  is  an  appropriate  place,  surely,  in  which 
to  award  the  Nobel  Peace  Prize  to  Elie 
Wiesel.  His  own  life  is  the  story  of  enforced 
citisenship  in  the  kingdom  of  night^his 
name  for  Auschwitz— and  a  long,  long  jour- 
ney stretching  over  decades,  before  any 
glimmers  of  a  true  dawn  entered  that  dark- 


ness and  |ave  faint  signs  of  a  povible  sun- 
rise. And  the  place  is  equally  appropriate  in 
broader  tenns.  since  the  stnisgle  for  peace 
is  always  threatened  by  the  poaaibllity  of  a 
return  to  the  darimeas  of  war,  a  darknea 
that,  this  time,  would  almost  surely  never 
end. 

Wiesel's  voice  and  pen  match  this  im- 
agery, for  he  has  a  single  concern:  a  never- 
dlmlnlshiag  plea  that  we  push  back  the 
darkness,  refuse  to  let  the  night  come  again. 
He  insists  that  we  owe  it  to  the  dead,  the 
living  and  the  as  yet  unborn. 

At  the  actual  presentation  of  the  prize  on 
December  10,  the  chairperson  of  the  Norwe- 
gian Nobel  Committee,  Egil  AarvilL,  dis- 
played an  extraordinarily  fine  sense  of  such 
poetic  symbolism.  Not  only  did  tils  speech 
about  Wiesel  exhibit  great  senitivity  to  the 
nuances  of  the  writer's  work,  but  the  I'^itial 
paragraph  developed  a  further  image  appro- 
priate botti  to  the  occasion  and  to  the  whole 
of  Wiesells  effort  for  peace.  Aarvlk  pointed 
out  that  the  first  Nobel  peace  award— pre- 
sented enctly  50  years  ago— went  to  Carl 
von  Osslatzky,  a  German  pacifist  who  did 
not  survive  the  Hitler  regime,  and  that  the 
present  atward  was  honoring  one  who  did 
siuTlve.  Thus,  Aarvlk  noted,  "a  bridge  is 
buUt  between  the  German  who  gave  his  life 
in  the  fight  against  wliat  he  saw  was  going 
to  happea  and  the  Jew  who  has  dedicated 
his  life  to  fighting  against  anything  that 
could  lead  to  a  recurrence  of  that  same  trag- 
edy." 

Aarvlk  also  recalled  Wiesel's  comment 
that,  on  the  birth  of  his  son,  he  felt  sorry 
for  anyone  being  bom  into  such  a  world  as 
ours,  but  that  he  also  Immediately  began  to 
see  his  son  as  a  bridge  between  the  past  and 
the  future.  The  son  was  named  for  the 
grandfather  so  ttiat  family  names  would  be 
carried  oa  for  another  generation  and  the 
past  re-etnbodied  in  the  future.  For  this 
reason,  ASrvik  asked  the  14-year-old  Shlomo 
Elisha  to  stand  and  receive  the  medal  and 
diploma  along  with  ills  father.  Wiesel, 
Aarvik  told  the  audience,  had  followed  tiis 
own  father  into  the  darkness,  and  today  an- 
other son  could  follow  his  father  Into  a 
moment  of  Joy  and  brightness. 

SymboUsm  continued  to  abound  beyond 
Aarvik's  speech.  Was  It  by  chance  or  by 
design  ttiat  the  orchestral  music  played  Just 
before  Wiesel's  brief  acceptance  speech, 
evoked  the  imagery  of  night?  In  E^ivard 
Grieg's  nocturne,  the  sounds  of  night  are 
gentle,  whispering,  melodious  and  harmoni- 
ous. The  sounds  of  Hie  Wiesel's  night  In  the 
kingdom  of  darkness  had  nothing  in 
common  with  Grieg's.  They  were,  instead, 
screams  and  moans  and  ugly  silences,  caco- 
phonlc  and  strident. 

If  Grief  could  overcome  the  fears  of  night 
with  his  music,  then  Wiesel  has  demonstrat- 
ed analogously  that  light  can  be  brought 
into  darkness  by  means  of  words— words 
that  heal  rather  than  destroy,  that  bind 
rather  than  sever,  that  are  so  Joined  to  a 
life  of  cotnmitment  that  word  and  deed  are 
one. 

The  "official"  Noble  Prize  lecture,  given 
the  next  day,  has  received  much  attention 
in  its  own  right.  Let  the  present  occasion 
simply  call  up  a  few  of  the  themes  touched 
upon  in  Wiesel's  briefer  response.  For  It  was 
a  cameopresentation  in  which,  in  a  few  mo- 
ments, Wiesel  encapsulated  convictions  of  a 
lifetime. 

There  was  the  deep  commitment  to  Jews, 
particularly  those  in  distress— always  a  pri- 
ority for  Wiesel.  But  within  the  declared 
priority  Was  an  equally  strong  commitment 
to  reach  out  in  concern  for  all  people  in 
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need  (Including,  for  example,  the  Palestin- 
ians). He  expressed  faith  in  Israel's  commit- 
ment to  work  for  peace  In  the  Middle  East. 
He  communicated  concern  not  only  for  Jews 
in  Russia,  but  also  for  Nelson  Mandela  in  a 
South  African  prison  and  for  Chileans,  cor- 
porately  oppressed  in  the  prison  of  Augusto 
Pinochet's  totalitarian  state.  "Wherever 
there  is  oppression."  Wiesel  claimed,  "that 
place  must  become  the  center  of  the  uni- 
verse." And  again:  "As  long  as  one  child  is 
hungry,  our  lives  are  filled  with  anguish  and 
shame." 

Concerns  must  lead  to  actions,  and  the 
mistakes  of  the  past  must  not  be  repeated: 
"The  world  knew  what  was  happening  to 
Jews  in  Europe  and  remained  silent,  which 
is  why  I  vowed  I  would  never  remain  silent." 
Indifference,  as  he  has  said  again  and  again, 
is  the  greatest  sin.  "If  the  voices  of  the  vic- 
tims are  stifled,  we  must  lend  them  ours." 

Wiesel  referred  explicitly  to  the  staying 
power  of  faith  in  the  God  of  Abraham, 
Isaac  and  Jacob.  With  such  faith,  he  de- 
clared, one  person  alone  can  make  a  differ- 
ence—as the  lives  of  such  figures  as  Raoul 
Wallenberg.  Albert  Schweitzer  and  Martin 
Luther  King.  Jr.,  testify. 

His  expression  of  gratitude  for  the  award 
had  particular  poignancy.  "No  one  is  more 
capable  of  gratitude,"  he  reminded  his  audi- 
ence, "than  one  who  has  emerged  from 
death's  kingdom.  Every  moment  is  a  gift  of 
grace.  Our  lives  are  no  longer  our  own." 

The  day  ended  and  darlmess  came  again 
to  Oslo,  the  light  of  day  snuffed  out  by  the 
inexorable  turning  of  the  planet.  But,  as 
though  a  lesson  had  been  learned,  there  was 
that  night  a  human  tide  that  said  No  to  the 
darkness  with  a  torchlight  parade  from  the 
police  station  to  the  Grand  Hotel  where  the 
Wiesels  were  staying.  As  thousands  of 
people  converged  in  the  street  in  a  proces- 
sion several  blocks  long,  the  area  was  illumi- 
nated as  though  by  a  new  and  previously 
untested  sun.  It  was  the  light  of  human 
hearts  and  consciences,  insisting  together 
that  the  light  of  their  hope  and  resolve 
should  no  longer  be  hidden.  For  a  few  mo- 
ments the  light  in  front  of  the  Grand  Hotel 
was  intense,  fortified  by  music,  as  Norwe- 
gian Lutherans  sang  Jewish  songs,  which 
were  followed  by  "We  Shall  Overcome"  (re- 
peating many  times  the  verse,  "We  shall  live 
in  peace").  And  then  the  marchers  contin- 
ued up  the  inclined  street  to  the  palace, 
where  their  light  cast  a  suffused  glow  over 
the  entire  city. 

Elie  Wiesel  is  a  writer,  poet,  dramatist  and 
teller  of  tales— but,  perhaps  most  of  all,  he 
is  a  teacher.  This  means  that  he  has  made  a 
supreme  commitment  of  hope  and  trust  in 
the  next  generation.  He  must  have  been 
particularly  pleased  to  notice  that  the  large 
crowd  waiting  outside  the  university  aula  to 
greet  him  after  the  award  ceremony  was 
composed  largely  of  Norwegian  young 
people.  And  those  who  marched  in  the 
torchlight  parade— though  including  a  share 
of  the  elderly— were  overwhelmingly  young 
as  weU.  The  teacher  now  has  a  classroom 
whose  walls  are  as  wide  as  the  world.* 


AFGHANISTAN:  LETTERS  FROM 
THE  STATE  OF  NEW  YORK 

•  Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
last  December  the  brutal  Soviet  occu- 
pation of  Afghanistan  entered  its 
eighth  year.  The  horrible  condition  of 
human  rights  in  Afghanistan  was  re- 
cently described  in  a  United  Nations 


report  as:  "A  situation  approaching 
gen<x;ide." 

As  chairman  of  the  Congressional 
Task  Force  on  Afghanistan,  I  have  re- 
ceived thousands  of  letters  from  Amer- 
icans across  the  Nation  who  are  out- 
raged at  the  senseless  atrocities  being 
conunitteed  today  in  Afghanistan. 
Many  of  these  letters  are  from  Ameri- 
cans who  are  sh(x:ked  at  this  Nation's 
relative  silence  about  the  genocide 
talcing  place  in  Afghanistan. 

In  the  weeks  and  months  ahead,  I 
plan  to  share  some  of  these  letters 
with  my  colleagues.  I  will  insert  into 
the  Rkcors  two  letters  each  day  from 
various  States  in  the  Nation.  Today,  I 
submit  two  letters  from  the  State  of 
New  York.  I  ask  that  they  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  letters  follow: 

Grzentield  (Center.  NY, 

October  21,  1986. 

Dear  Mr.  Humfrret:  I  have  only  Just  now 
read  the  article  "Agony  in  Afghanistan."  a 
reprint  sent  to  me  from  World  Vision.  I  am 
horribly  disturbed  that  the  conditions  de- 
scribed can  be  permitted  to  exist.  These 
atrocities,  according  to  the  article,  have 
taken  place  over  seven  years  now. 

There  tias  got  to  be  something  that  we  as 
a  free  people  can  do  to  help  stop  this 
slaughter.  World  peace  can  never  exist  If  we 
can  turn  our  backs  on  this  affront  on  hu- 
manity. 

If  it  means  risking  our  "terms"  with  the 
Soviet  Union,  so  be  it.  A  nation  built  with 
God  as  its  foundation  cannot  tolerate  such 
horrible  injustices  done  to  Innocent  people. 
Enough!!! 

I  believe  the  United  States  should  take  a 
firm  stand  in  publicizing  and  condemning 
any  nation  that  would  butcher  old  men, 
pregnant  women,  and  children. 

There  can  be  no  compromise  with  evil;  no 
ignoring  it!! 

We  are  accountable  for  those  who  plead  to 
us  for  help.  I  can't  read  this  article  and  rest 
peacefully  tonight.  I  believe  that  if  enough 
people  care,  things,  can  change. 

My  prayers  are  with  the  Afghans.  Let  us 
do  all  we  can  to  help  them. 
Very  sincerely, 

Debora  E.  Wager. 

U.S.  Army, 
November  30,  1986. 
Hon.  Gordon  J.  Humfhret:  I'm  writing  as 
a  citizen  and  soldier  to  express  my  concern 
and  support  in  our  government's  policy  re- 
garding the  events  in  Afghanistan. 

It  is  my  sincere  desire  that  we  continue  to 
support  in  every  way  possible  the  struggle 
for  Independence  that  these  brave  people 
are  conducting. 

There  seems  to  be  too  much  silence  here 
and  overseas  on  ttiis  important  issue. 

I  hope  our  aid,  spiritual,  political,  econom- 
ic and  military  is  being  received  and  will 
give  a  sense  of  assurance  to  all  tliat  we  d&re. 
Sincerely, 

John  McManus.* 


FEDERAL  EMPLOYEES 
RECOGNITION  WEEK 

•  Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  cosponsor  Senate  Joint  Res- 
olution 9,  a  Joint  resolution  introduced 
by  Senator  Sarbanes,  to  designate  the 
week  of  March  1,  1987,  through  March 


7,  1987,  as  "Federal  Employees  Recog- 
nition Week."  Over  the  last  decade  our 
Federal  employees  have  received  a 
great  deal  of  unfavorable  press.  Too 
often  they  have  been  characterized  as 
overpaid  and  underworked  when  in 
fact,  this  is  not  the  case. 

Federal  employees  deliver  the  malL 
Federal  employees  are  the  scientists 
and  physicians  at  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health  developing  cures  for 
cancer  and  AIDS.  Federal  employees 
are  the  park  rangers  protecting  the 
fragile  environment  of  our  national 
paries.  Federal  employees  are  Coast 
Guard  crews  plucking  lx>aters  from 
our  icy  coastal  waters.  I  believe  it  is 
time  that  the  American  public  be 
made  aware  of  the  many  outstanding 
contributions  that  have  been  by  these 
and  other  employees. 

Last  year  the  President  recognized 
11  employees  and  8  employee  groups 
who  saved  the  American  taxpayers 
over  $700  million.  By  designating  a 
"Federal  Employees  Recognition 
Week"  we  can  officially  recognize  the 
dedication  and  hard  work  of  these 
public  servants.* 


JOBS 

•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Northern  Ogle  Tempo  of  Bryon,  IL, 
recently  ran  an  editorial  urging  that 
we  move  ahead  on  a  Jobs  program  in 
this  Nation. 

They  specifically  mention  the  Civil- 
ian Conservation  Cori>s  which  provid- 
ed jobs  for  millions  of  young  people  in 
the  1930's. 

But  the  real  point  is  they  want  to 
see  us  move  on  the  problem  of  unem- 
ployment. 

Clearly,  this  Nation  should  do  that. 

I  ask  that  the  article  be  inserted  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  and  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  read  the  editorial. 

The  article  follows: 

[From  the  Northern  Ogle  Tempo,  Dec.  24, 
19M] 

WoRKTARE,  Not  Welfare,  Makes  a  Lot  of 
Sense 

lUinols  U.S.  Senator  Paul  Simon  recently 
suggested  that  the  federal  government 
launch  a  Jobs  program  in  the  Image  of  the 
Work  Projects  Administration  (WPA)  of  the 
depression  days  following  the  economic  col- 
lapse in  the  United  States  in  1929.  We  agree. 

To  say  that  the  US  is  enjoying  remarkable 
prosperity  today  is  a  fairy  tale.  Strange  as  it 
may  seem,  there  are  as  many,  or  more,  poor 
and  unemployed  In  this  country  today  than 
there  was  in  the  darkest  days  of  ttiat  de- 
pression. Due  to  the  population  growth 
since  the  depression  days,  the  percentage 
figure  on  the  poor  and  the  unemployed  is 
less,  but  the  actual  numbers,  14  to  16  mil- 
lion unemployed  is  still  a  national  disgrace. 

Not  only  should  this  country  turn  its 
assets  and  resources  to  creating  respectable 
Jobs  in  a  public  works  program,  but  it 
should  concentrate  on  the  creation  of  a  new 
army,  a  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  army 
to  provide  Jobs  for  millions  of  young  people 
who  have  little  hope  of  finding  gainful  em- 
ployment in  the  high  tectuiology  age. 
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A  new  OCC  in  addlUon  to  turning  youth 
{ran  gansi  and  crime,  could  be  developed 
into  a  younc  umy  dedicated  to  the  restont- 
tlon  of  our  natural  reMurces,  revitalizatlon 
and  rebafaiUtatlon  of  the  bllsht  areas  in  our 
dtlea  and  a  aymbol  of  peace  In  our  time. 

The  moat  important  factor,  should  such 
procrams  beeome  reality,  would  be  to  safe- 
guard them  against  the  administrative  bu- 
reanoaey  that  has  ao  often  dQuted  the  pur- 
poae  and  taitent  of  such  programs.  Some  of 
the  best  programs  spona(»ed  by  federal. 
state  and  local  government  have  failed  be- 
cause a  top-heavy  bureaucratic  elite  (fa- 
voted  by  patronage)  have  sucked  the  life- 
blood  tram  the  langrams  while  the  crumbs 
were  served  to  those  for  whom  such  pro- 
grams were  intended  to  benefit. 

In  short,  let  there  be  more  of  a  WPA  and 
the  OCC.  and  less  or  elimination  of  such  al- 
phabetical nightmares  as  the  CIA  and  the 
NSC* 


THE  JICARIIiLA  APACHE  TRIBE 
CENTENNIAL 

•  Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  myself.  Senator  Jeff  Binga- 
luii.  Representative  Bill  Richahoson, 
Rei»«aentative  Mahukl  Lujan.  Jr.. 
and  Representative  Jos  Skken.  I  have 
the  distinct  pleasure  of  informing  the 
Ooogress  of  the  United  States  that 
1987  maito  the  100th  anniversary  of 
the  establishment  of  the  Jicarilla 
Apache  Tribe  Reservation  by  Execu- 
tive order  of  President  Orover  Cleve- 
land on  February  11.  1987.  From  Feb- 
ruary 11-15,  the  tribe  will  be  celebrat- 
ing a  well-deserved  centennial.  The 
past  100  years  have  seen  the  Jicarilla 
Apache  people  more  than  quadruple— 
firom  600  in  1887.  to  more  than  2.600 
tribal  members  in  1987. 

In  1734.  the  Spanish  missionaries 
bivtized  130  Jicarillas  thus  giving 
many  of  them  their  Spanish  names. 
still  in  use  today.  The  baskets  they 
wove  gave  them  their  tibal  name— Ji- 
carilla^-a  Spanish  name  for  little 
basket  While  the  Jicarilla  Apache  In- 
dians were  recognized  by  the  Spanish 
colonizers  and  considered  their  allies, 
the  Indians  were  not  recognized  as 
dtiaens  of  the  New  Mexico  Territory, 
established  in  1848.  Citizenship  was  fi- 
nally granted  in  1924.  Voting  rights 
came  in  1948. 

Today,  the  Jicarilla  reservation  is 
the  second  largest  in  New  Mexico  with 
a  total  acreage  of  over  742.000.  The  Ji- 
carilla Apache  Tribe  maintains  its  dis- 
tinct tribal  history  and  culture  which 
forms  an  important  part  of  the  herit- 
age of  America.  Their  Go-Gee- Ya 
Feast  and  Bear  Dance  are  well  known. 
The  Jicarilla  medicine  men  still  prac- 
tice their  traditions  with  herbs  and 
healing  ceremonies. 

Under  the  fine  leadership  Tribal 
President  Leonard  Atole.  the  Jicarillas 
have  made  wonderful  strides  for  their 
people.  Their  business  development 
activities  on  the  reservation  are  an  In- 
spiration to  other  tribes  around  the 
Nation.  Beginning  with  a  sawmiU 
around  the  turn  of  the  century,  they 
have  expanded  into  new  endeavors  in- 


cluding a  shopping  center,  motel, 
bank,  oil  and  gas  leasing,  the  Jicarilla 
Arts  and  Crafts  Co-op  and  the  Tribal 
Woodyard.  In  addition,  the  tribe  has 
invested  in  several  ventures  including 
a  movie  called  Gunfight  with  Kirk 
Douglas  and  Johnny  Cash;  a  reserve 
game  park  stocked  with  elk.  dpsr,  and 
bear;  Stone  Lake  Lodge;  the  Lower 
Mundo  fishing  lake  and  picnic  area; 
and  a  stockyard  called  the  Sales  Bam. 
These  business  ventures  and  others 
have  touched  the  lives  of  hunters, 
tourists.  buUders,  ranchers,  and  many 
others. 

Mr.  President,  the  Jicarilla  Apache 
Reservation  is  in  northern  New 
Mexico  on  some  of  the  most  scenic 
land  in  the  United  States.  We  invite 
our  colleagues  to  visit  the  enterprising 
Jicarilla  Apache  Indians  in  their  cen- 
tennial year.  We  are  confident  that 
the  future  of  our  national  Indian 
policy  can  be  enhanced  by  applying 
the  successful  approaches  of  the  Jicar- 
illa Apache  Tribe.* 


NATIONAL  PISHING  WEEK 

•  Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  ear- 
lier ki  the  week  I  was  pleased  to  add 
my  name  to  the  list  of  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  18,  which  pro- 
claims the  week  of  June  1-7  as  "Na- 
tional Fishing  Week." 

Sport  fistiing  benefits  the  popula- 
tion of  the  United  States  in  a  variety 
of  ways.  In  addition  to  being  one  of 
the  top  two  recreational  activities  in 
the  country,  it  also  generates  an  esti- 
mated $25  billion  in  economic  activity 
and  employment  for  the  American 
peoide.  Sport  and  commercial  fishing 
provide  an  excellent  source  of  protein- 
rich  food,  while  at  the  same  time,  pro- 
mote respect  for  our  nation's  diverse 
aquatic  habitats. 

In  light  of  the  fact  that  fishing  has 
been  a  consistent  mainstay  of  the 
American  culture,  I  am  pleased  to  sup- 
port this  resolution.  The  resolution 
aims  to  commemorate  American  fish- 
ing enthusiasts  and  the  fishing  indus- 
try by  promoting  various  activities 
which  focus  national  attention  on  the 
time-honored  sport  of  fishing.  I  hope 
that  this  body  acts  quickly  to  enact 
the  resolution.* 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  P»resident,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Tl»e  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  caU  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


BIRTHDAY  GREETINGS  FOR 
PRESIDENT  REAGAN 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  send  a 
resolution  to  the  desk  on  behalf  of 


myself  aad  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  and  ask  for  its  immediate  con- 
sideration, and  ask  that  it  be  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report  the  resolution. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

RKSOLUTIOH  CONGRATULATniG  PSKSmERT 

RsMQAH  OR  His  76tr  BntTmur 

Whereas  on  February  6  President  Ronald 
Reagan  celebrates  his  76th  birthday;  and 

Whereas  his  vigor,  style  and  wit  prove 
that  age  can  be  a  bonus,  not  a  barrier,  and 

Whereas;  people  the  world  over  like  and 
admire;  and 

Whereas  his  dedication  to  this  country 
and  its  principles  are  unquestioned;  and 

Whereas  his  resilience  and  determliuition 
will  prove  his  leadership  remains  strong: 
Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolve^  That  President  Reagan  is  ex- 
tended our  heartiest  congratulations  on  his 
birthday,  and  our  sincere  best  wishes  for  a 
healthy  and  happy  year. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objections  to  the  present  consid- 
eration of  the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution. 

Mr.  DOLE  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Republican  leader. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  reaching 
the  age  of  76  would  be  a  milestone  for 
anyone.  But  to  reach  this  age,  as  phys- 
icaUy  fit.  filled  with  good  humor  and 
grace  as  President  Reagan  has  done,  is 
a  true  testament  to  his  character. 

The  Presidency  of  the  United  States 
is  one  of  the  most  difficult,  all-con- 
suming Jobs  in  the  world.  Despite 
recent  surgery,  the  President  is  fulfill- 
ing all  the  duties  of  his  office— fulfill- 
ing them  with  his  usual  vigor.  As  a 
matter  ol  fact.  President  Reagan  gives 
new  meaning  to  the  spirit  of  '76. 

Mr.  President.  I  know  all  of  my  col- 
leagues-^Democrats  and  Republi- 
cans—will want  to  join  me  in  wishing 
President  Reagan  the  happiest  of 
birthdays,  and  extend  to  him  our  hope 
that  198T  is  filled  with  good  health 
and  much  happiness. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  for  joining  me  in  this  gesture. 

Mr.  BYRD  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader. 

Mr.  BVRD.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Republican  leader 
for  allowing  me  to  share  with  him  the 
expression  of  these  good  wishes  to  our 
President  on  his  76th  birthday.  I  join 
with  the  Republican  leader  in  wishing 
the  President  continued  good  health 
and  happiness,  many  happy  returns, 
and  many,  many  more  happy  birth- 
days. 

To  the  President  I  say  these  lines, 
which  cotne  to  me  at  this  moment.  I 
think  they  are  appropriate. 
The  hours  are  like  a  string  of  pearls, 
The  days  ttke  diamonds  rare. 
The  moments  are  the  threads  of  gold. 
That  bind  them  for  our  wear. 
So  may  the  years  that  come  to  you. 
Such  wealth  and  good  contain 
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That  every  moment,  hour,  and  day 
Be  like  a  golden  chain. 

I  thank  the  Republican  leader. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Presiding  Officer. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  102)  was 
agreed  to. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  resolution,  with  its  preamble, 
reads  as  follows: 

Whereas,  on  February  6  President  Ronald 
Reagan  celebrates  his  76th  birthday;  and 

Whereas,  his  vigor,  style  and  wit  prove 
that  age  can  be  a  bonus,  not  a  barrier,  and 

Whereas,  people  the  world  over  like  and 
admire;  and 

Whereas,  his  dedication  to  tliis  country 
and  its  principles  are  unquestioned;  and 

Whereas,  his  resilience  and  determination 
will  prove  his  leadership  remains  strong: 
Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  President  Reagan  Is  ex- 
tended our  heartiest  congratulations  on  his 
birthday,  and  our  sincere  best  wishes  for  a 
healthy  and  happy  year. 
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ARMS  CONTROL  OBSERVER 
GROUP 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  also  note 
that  I  am  designating  Senator  Dan 
QuATLE  to  serve  in  my  stead  as  a 
member  of  the  arms  control  observer 
group  for  the  upcoming  meeting  in 
Geneva  during  the  February  recess. 

I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roU. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  caU  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  STAR  PRINT  OF 
SENATE  REPORT  100-7 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  at  the  re- 
quest of  Senator  Boren.  and  on  behalf 
of  Mr.  Boren  and  Mr.  Cohen.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  there  be  a 
star  print  of  Senate  Report  100-7  in 
order  to  correct  errors  in  the  original 
printing  thereof. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


STARS  &  STRIPES  AND  THE 
AMERICA'S  CUP 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  the 
Chair  lay  before  the  Senate  a  message 
from  the  House  on  House  Joint  Reso- 
lution 131. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report  the  Joint  resolution 
by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

House  Joint  Resolution  131,  congratulat- 
ing Dennis  Conner  and  the  crew  of  Stars  A 
Stripe*  for  their  achievement  in  winning  the 
America's  Cup. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  Joint  resolution  will 
be  considered  as  having  been  read  the 
second  time  by  title,  and  the  Senate 
will  proceed  to  the  inunediate  consid- 
eration of  House  Joint  Resolution  131. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  (H.J.  R.es.  131)  was  consid- 
ered, ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  joint 
resolution  was  passed. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


ORDERS  FOR  TUESDAY, 
FEBRUARY  17,  1987 

RECOCNITION  OP  CERTAIlf  SKHATORS 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  on  Tuesday, 
February  17.  1987,  after  the  two  lead- 
ers, or  their  designees,  have  been  rec- 
ognized under  the  standing  order.  Sen- 
ators PROxicntE.  Armstrong,  and 
Heinz  be  recognized  for  not  to  exceed 
5  minutes  each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

RESUMPTION  OF  CONSIDERATIOR  OF  S.  83 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that,  following  the 
recognition  of  the  Senators  under  the 
5-minute  special  orders  that  have  been 
previously  entered,  on  Tuesday.  Feb- 
ruary 17.  the  Senate  resume  consider- 
ation of  S.  83. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEES 
TO  FILE  BILUS.  JOINT  RESOLU- 
TIONS. RESOLUTIONS.  AND  RE- 
PORTS 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  committees 
may  have  permission  to  file  bills,  joint 
resolutions,  resolutions,  and  reports  on 
Thursday,  February  12,  1987.  between 
the  hours  of  10  a.m.  and  3  p.m. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXTENSION  OF  TIME  FOR 
ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  under- 
stand there  is  another  Senator  coming 
to  the  floor  who  will  want  to  transact 
some  morning  business.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  period  for 
morning  business  be  extended  15  min- 
utes under  the  same  requirements  as 
heretofore  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CLOTURE  MOTION 

Mr.   BYRD.  Mr.  President,   earlier 
today  it   was  agreed   that  a  cloture 


motion  on  S.  83  could  be  offered  today 
and  would  be  voted  on  Wednesday, 
February  18.  1987.  Even  though  the 
Senate  is  in  morning  business,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent,  if  the  distin- 
guished Republican  leader  has  no  ob- 
jection, that  I  may  be  permitted  to 
send  the  cloture  motion  to  the  desk 
now  and  that  it  be  considered  properly 
entered  once  the  clerk  has  read  the 
names  thereon. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  DOLE.  No  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  clo- 
ture motion  having  been  presented 
under  rule  XXII.  the  Chair  directs  the 
clerk  to  read  the  motion. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

CLOTURE  MOTION 

We,  the  undersigned  Senators,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  Rule  XXII  of 
the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  hereby 
move  to  bring  to  a  close  del>ate  on  S.  83,  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Energy  Policy  and  Conser- 
vation Act  with  respect  to  energy  cmiserva- 
tion  standards  for  appliances. 

Senators  J.  Bennett  Johnston,  Brock 
Adams,  Tom  Harkln.  J.J.  Exon.  Albert 
Gore.  Jr.,  Edward  Zorinsky,  Bill  Prox- 
mire.  Lloyd  Bentsen.  Patrick  Leahy, 
Barbara  A.  Mikulski.  Robert  C.  Byrd. 
Richard  Shelby,  Daniel  K.  Inouye, 
John  Melcher.  Howell  Heflln.  and  Bill 
Bradley. 


ORDER  FOR  READING  OF 
GEORGE  WASHINGTON'S  FARE- 
WELL ADDRESS  ON  MONDAY. 
FEBRUARY  16.  1987.  AND  FOR 
ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  TUES- 
DAY, FEBRUARY  17.  1987 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  on  Monday. 
February  16,  following  the  prayer.  Mr. 
McCain  be  recognized  to  read  George 
Washington's  Farewell  Address;  and 
that  immediately  upon  the  completion 
of  the  reading  of  that  address,  the 
Senate  stand  in  adjournment  imtil  the 
following  day.  Tuesday.  February  17. 
at  the  hour  of  11  a.m. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Kerry).  Is  there  objection?  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDERS  FOR  TUESDAY. 
FEBRUARY  17.  1987 

PERIOD  POR  MORNINC  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
that  on  Tuesday,  February  17.  follow- 
ing the  prayer  and  the  recognition  of 
the  two  leaders  under  the  standing 
order,  the  three  orders  that  have  been 
previously  entered  for  the  recognition 
of  Messrs.  Proxmire,  Armstrong,  and 
Heinz  be  followed  by  the  transaction 
of  morning  business  for  not  to  extend 
beyond  12  noon  and  that  Senators 
may  be  permitted  to  speak  therein  for 
not  to  exceed  3  minutes  each. 
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The  FRBSIDINO  OFFICER.  Is 
there  otajeetltm?  ^^thout  objection,  it 
is  so  otdered. 

■■can  racMf  ii  ■ook  to  a  pjm. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimoui  ocuiaent  that  on  Tuesday. 
Fetaruary  17.  at  12  noon,  the  Senate 
stand  in  recess  until  the  hour  of  2  p  jn. 
■o  as  to  amommodate  the  meeting  of 
the  two  parties  in  conference. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  With- 
out obJectliMi.  it  is  so  ordered. 


OKTOmX 


UHUIK  KULX 


Mr.  BYRD.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  Senators  may  have  until  1  pjn., 
notwlthstandins  the  fact  that  the 
Senate  wiU  be  in  recess  between  the 
hours  of  12  noon  and  2  pjn..  on  Tues- 
day  to  file  amendments  under  rule 
XXllonS.83.  

The  FRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  recess  awaiting  the  caU  of  the 
Chair.  A  Senator  is  on  his  way  to  the 
floor,  and  the  business  will  come 
under  the  title  of  morning  business, 
and  hopefully  the  Senate  will  not  be 
in  too  long.  

The  FRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  being  no  objection,  the 
Senate,  at  6:10  pjn.,  recessed  until  6:15 
pjn.;  whereupon,  the  Senate  reassem- 
bled when  called  to  order  by  the  Pre- 
sidhig  Officer  [Mr.  Kbrrt]. 


COMMENDING  THE  GOVERN- 
MENT OP  PHILIPPINE  PRESI- 
DENT CORAZON  C.  AQXTINO 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  "Ux.  President,  I 
send  a  resolutltm  to  the  desk  on  behalf 
of  myself,  Mr.  Btu>,  Mr.  Dole.  Mr. 
I^LL,  Mr.  Craitstoh.  and  Mr.  Kerkt, 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  consider- 
ation.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report  the  resolution. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
tenqwrarily  distracted.  What  was  the 
request  of  my  able  colleague? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  have  sent  to  the 
desk  a  resolution  and  asked  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  there  is  an  objection  to 
the  immediate  consideration  and  I, 
therefore,  a^  unanimous  consent  that 
the  resolution  be  placed  on  the  calen- 
dar. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  as  I  un- 
derstand it,  Mr.  Dou  has  cleared  the 
placing  of  the  resolution  on  the  calen- 
dar. 

Is  it  a  simple  resolution? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  BYRD.  It  has  been  cleared  by 
the  other  side  to  be  placed  on  the  cal- 
endar. It  has  not  been  cleared  for  im- 
mediate consideration. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  resolution  will  be 
placed  on  the  calendar. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  this 
resolution  is  a  simple  but  important 
one,  for  it  commends  a  brave  individ- 
ual and  a  courageous  people  for  their 
defense  and  support  for  freedom,  jus- 
tice and  democracy— President  Cora- 
zon  Aquino  and  the  people  of  the  Phil- 
ippines. 

Last  Monday,  the  people  of  the  Phil- 
ippines reaffirmed  their  support  in 
their  President  by  accepting  over- 
whelmingly the  new  constitution.  As 
our  country  approaches  the  bicenten- 
nial of  our  own  Constitution,  we  are 
reminded  that  the  drafting  of  a  consti- 
tution in  itself  is  no  easy  task— yet  the 
people  of  the  Philippines  managed  to 
succeed  amid  seemingly  insurmount- 
able obstacles. 

On  a  tragic  day  in  1983,  Ninoy 
Aquino  gave  his  life  for  his  country. 
But  the  spark  of  liberty  that  he  kin- 
dled could  not  be  extinguished  in  the 
hearts  of  his  fellow  country  men  and 
women.  Today  the  light  of  democracy 
in  the  Philippines  has  become  a 
beacon  of  hope  to  all  those  in  other 
lands  who  struggle  in  their  own  way. 
for  their  own  freedom  against  tjrranny 
and  oppression. 

With  skill  and  confidence,  Cory 
Aquino  picked  up  Ninoy's  faUen  stand- 
ard and  in  overwhelming  numbers,  the 
Filipino  people  rallied  to  her  cause. 
The  irresistible  force  of  her  appealing 
leadership  met  the  immovable  object 
of  a  despised  dictatorship— and  the  im- 
movable object  moved. 

Slowly,  from  half  a  world  away,  we 
in  America  watched  in  awe  as  the  rip- 
ples of  freedom  in  the  Philippines 
spread  from  brother  to  brother,  sister 
to  sister,  friend  to  friend,  island  to 
island,  until  they  created  a  mighty 
tide  that  swept  down  the  walls  of  op- 
pression and  resistance. 

The  path  of  liberty  is  never  easy  and 
President  Aquino  wasted  no  time  in 
carrying  out  the  mandate  she  had  re- 
ceived. 

She  took  the  oath  of  office  on  Feb- 
ruary 26,  1986  and  was  promptly  rec- 
ogniaed  by  the  Government  of  the 
United  States.  Recognizing  the  cor- 
rupt System  of  government  left  behind 
by  Marcos,  she  abolished  his  crony 
constitution  a  month  later  and  ap- 
pointed a  48-member  commission  to 
draft  a  new  constitution. 

Throughout  the  last  year.  President 
Aquino's  claim  to  office  was  subjected 
to  repeated  challenges  of  legitimacy. 
Yet  she  held  firm  to  the  people's  man- 
date and  devoted  herself  to  the  urgent 
crisis  facing  the  country.  Marcos  had 
left  behind  a  web  of  monopolies,  land- 
lords, mobs,  and  corruption.  The 
younger  military  officers  were  dis- 
heartened by  the  corrupt  and  inept 
ways  of  their  superiors  and  the  poor 
were  increasingly  frustrated  at  their 
lack  of  access  to  the  wealth  concen- 


trated in  the  hands  of  the  rich  Marcos 
friends.  And  as  one  might  predict,  the 
Communist  insiu-gency  was  gaining  in 
strength  day  by  day. 

Cory  weathered  challenges  from  the 
right,  from  the  left,  from  inside  and 
outside  her  government.  She  showed 
leniency  after  the  first  attempt  to  take 
over  her  government  by  pro-Marcos 
forces,  but  let  the  full  force  of  the  law 
fall  on  those  who  tried  it  a  second 
time.  She  has  negotiated  a  cease-fire 
with  the  Communist  insurgency  but 
did  not  cftiase  after  them  when  the 
rebels  broke  off  negotiations.  And 
when  the  members  of  the  govern- 
ment's security  forces  opened  fire  on  a 
demonstration- killing  innocent  civil- 
ians—Cory pledged  that  those  respon- 
sible will  be  brought  to  justice. 

She  sidetracked  efforts  to  close  the 
United  States  bases  in  the  Philippines 
and  succeeded  in  obtaining  additional 
aid  from  the  United  States  during  her 
visit  here  last  September. 

She  daxzled  the  American  people 
throughout  her  visit^and  I  must  add 
that  the  people  of  Massachusetts  were 
particularly  honored  to  welcome  her 
back  to  her  former  home  State.  She 
was  also  kind  enought  to  visit  Presi- 
dent Kennedy's  Library  during  her 
spectacular  homecoming. 

In  her  first  year  in  office,  President 
Aquino  hts  succeeded  in  restoring  de- 
mocracy to  her  coimtry  in  a  way  none 
of  us  could  have  imagined. 

Certainly,  she  faces  tough  problems 
and  increased  challenges— the  honey- 
moon is  long  over.  But  in  this  first 
year  she  has  demonstrated  an  incredi- 
ble ability  to  govern,  to  negotiate,  to 
address  the  critical  problems  faced  by 
her  country  and  to  fend  off  serious— 
and  sometimes  violent — challenges  to 
her  authority. 

This  new  constitution  gives  her  gov- 
ernment *  legal  basis  and  makes  Cora- 
zon  Aquino  the  imdisputed  President 
of  the  Philippines. 

With  the  new  Constitution  she  has 
set  up  a  6tructiu*e  which  will  protect 
the  country's  new  democracy,  regard- 
less of  who  is  in  Malacanan  Palace. 

Mr.  Picsident,  millions— even  bil- 
lions—of peoples  in  other  lands  live 
under  tyxanny  and  repression  in  the 
world  today — and  they  have  never 
known  the  blessings  of  democracy.  But 
the  Philippine  people  have.  They 
know  what  it  means  to  vote  in  free 
elections,  to  live  in  freedom,  to  have  a 
freely  chosen  government,  to  have  a 
P*resident  who  shares  their  cause. 

Our  two  peoples  fought  side  by  side 
for  our  fundamental  freedoms  a  gen- 
eration ago  in  World  War  II— and  we 
do  not  intend  to  lose  the  fight  for 
those  freedoms  in  our  own  generation. 

And  we  pledge  together  now  that  we 
shall  never  give  up  or  give  in  in  our 
common  struggle  to  preserve  the  gains 
we  have  won,  to  advance  the  cause  of 
democracy  in  the  Philippines  and  to 


enhance  the  cause  of  freedom  in  the 
world. 

To  President  Aquino— and  to  all  the 
Filipino  patriots  everywhere— I  say: 
Long  live  the  Philippine  people,  long 
live  democracy  in  the  Philippines,  and 
for  President  Cory  Aquino,  may  the 
best  be  yet  to  come. 

I  urge  the  Senate  to  support  this  res- 
olution and  hope  my  colleagues  will 
adopt  it  quickly  and  overwhelmingly.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  resolution  may  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  Res.  103 

Whereas,  the  people  of  the  United  States 
and  the  people  of  the  Philippines  share  a 
long  history  of  mutual  support  for  democra- 
cy; 

Whereas,  the  strategic  interests  of  the 
United  States  in  the  Asian-Pacific  region 
can  best  be  preserved  by  a  stable  Philippine 
government  based  on  democracy  and  Jus- 
tice; 

Whereas  the  people  of  the  Philippines 
demonstrated  support  for  President  Cora- 
zon  C.  Aquino  in  the  election  held  on  Febru- 
ary 7,  1986; 

Whereas,  on  February  26,  1986,  President 
Aquino  took  her  oath  of  office  and  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  recognized  the 
leadership  of  President  Aquino; 

Whereas,  on  March  25.  1986,  President 
Aquino  suspended  the  1973  constitution  and 
requested  the  redrafting  of  a  new  one; 

Whereas,  on  February  2,  1987,  the  people 
of  the  Philippines  voted  by  an  overwhelm- 
ing margin  to  adopt  a  new  constitution  for 
their  country,  signifying  their  support  for 
President  Aquino's  leadership  and  establish- 
ing a  legal  basis  for  her  government; 

Whereas,  despite  serious  and  sometimes 
violent  challenges  to  her  leadership.  Presi- 
dent Aquino  has  demonstrated  a  commenda- 
ble and  courageous  determination  to  return 
stability  and  democracy  to  the  Philippines; 

Whereas,  President  Aquino  has  also  un- 
dertaken significant  efforts  to  eliminate  the 
serious  threat  to  her  nation  by  the  commu- 
nist insurgency; 

Resolved,  That  the  U.S.  Senate: 

Sbc.  1.  (A)  reaffirms  the  support  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  for  the 
Government  of  the  Philippines  under  the 
leadership  of  President  Corazon  C.  Aquino 
on  the  occasion  of  the  approval  of  the  new 
constitution  by  the  people  of  the  Philip- 
pines; 

(B)  commends  President  Aquino  for  the 
progress  towards  democracy  and  Justice  she 
has  achieved  in  her  first  year  in  office; 

(C)  praises  the  continued  commitment  of 
the  government  and  the  people  of  the  PhU- 
ippines  to  strengthen  their  democracy,  and 
to  achieve  significant  economic,  political 
and  military  reform. 

Sec.  2.  The  President  of  the  United  States 
is  urged  to  convey  this  resolution  to  Presi- 
dent Aquino. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quonun  call  be  rescinded. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  the  fol- 
lowing requests  have  been  cleared 
with  the  able  Republican  leader,  who 
has  indicated  he  will  not  return  to  the 
floor.  He  is  tied  up  at  the  moment.  He 
has  no  objection  to  my  proceeding 
with  the  requests. 


CORRECTION  TO  THE  APPOINT- 
ING  OP  CONFEREES  ON  THE 
CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  H.R.  2 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  with  ref- 
erence to  the  conference  report  on 
H.R.  2,  the  Surface  Transportation 
Uniform  Relocation  Assistance  Act,  on 
yesterday,  conferees  were  named  by 
the  Senate  and  there  was  a  mistake 
made,  in  that  conferees  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  are  shown  as  being 
conferees  on  title  III  of  the  Senate 
amendment  and  title  V  of  H.R.  2.  The 
Finance  conferees  are  to  deal  with 
title  II,  instead  of  title  III.  I  request 
that  that  correction  be  made. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  CONFEREES-H.R.  2 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  also  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  names  of 
Senators  I>ole  and  Roth  be  added  as 
conferees  from  the  Committee  on  Pi- 
nance.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent,  also  at  the  request 
of  Mr.  EtoLE,  that  Mr.  Hsmz  be  added 
as  a  conferee  to  H.R.  2  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Governmental  Affairs. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  THAT  THE  RECORD 
REMAIN  OPEN  UNTIL  7:30  P.M. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Record 
remain  open  until  7:30  p.m.  today, 
that  Senators  may  include  their  state- 
ments therein,  and  that  Senators  may 
be  allowed  to  introduce  bills  and  reso- 
lutions. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


PROGRAM 


the  following  day.  Tuesday.  February 
17.  at  11  ajn. 

After  the  prayer  and  after  the  two 
leaders  have  been  recognized  under 
the  standing  order  on  Tuesday,  three 
Senators  wiU  be  recognized  for  not  to 
exceed  5  minutes  each— Senators 
Prozmire.  Asmstrohg,  and  Hzim— 
after  which  there  will  be  a  period  for 
the  transaction  of  morning  busineBS 
not  to  extend  beyond  the  hour  of  12 
noon,  with  Senators  permitted  to 
speak  therein  for  not  to  exceed  3  min- 
utes each. 

At  the  hour  of  12  noon,  the  Senate 
will  recess  for  2  hours  to  allow  the 
meeting  of  the  Republican  and  Demo- 
cratic Party  conferences. 

At  the  hour  of  2  p.m.  the  Senate  will 
resume  session.  The  matter  before  the 
Senate  at  that  time  will  be  Senate 
Resolution  94,  the  arms  control  resolu- 
tion introduced  by  me  on  behalf  of 
Mr.  Dole  and  msrself.  There  is  a  40- 
minute  limitation  of  debate  thereon 
and  a  rollcall  vote  has  already  been  or- 
dered and  will  occur  at  2:40  p.m. 

Upon  the  disposition  of  that  vote 
and  that  resolution,  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  then  will  resume  consideration 
of  S.  83,  which  will  be  the  unfinished 
business  at  that  time  and  Mr.  Oramh 
will  be  recognized  to  call  up  an  amend- 
ment. 

The  cloture  motion  which  has  been 
introduced  today  will  be  voted  on  on 
Wednesday,  February  18,  under  rule 
XXII,  if  the  bill,  S.  83.  has  not  be  dis- 
posed of  prior  to  that  time. 


Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  I>resident,  I  believe 
now  that  the  orders  have  been  en- 
tered, let  me  state  the  program. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  will,  after 
a  few  minutes,  complete  its  business 
for  today  and  go  out  under  the  resolu- 
tion until  Monday,  February  16,  at  12 
o'clock  noon. 

After  the  prayer  by  the  Chaplain  on 
that  date,  Mr.  McCain  will  read 
Creorge  Washington's  farewell  address, 
upon  the  completion  of  which  the 
Senate  will  stand  in  adjournment  untU 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE  ON 
TUESDAY.  FEBRUARY  17.  1987 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  on  "ruesday. 
February  17,  no  motions  or  resolutions 
under  the  rule  come  over  and  that  the 
call  of  the  calendar  under  rule  vm  be 
waived.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  MONDAY, 
FEBRUARY  16.  1987 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  if  there 
be  no  f uirther  business  to  come  before 
the  Senate,  I  move,  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  36,  that  the  Senate  stand 
in  adjournment  until  the  hour  of  12 
o'clock  noon  on  Monday,  February  16, 
1987. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and,  at 
6:27  p.m.,  the  Senate  adjourned  until 
Monday,  February  16.  1987.  at  12 
noon. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by 
the  Senate  February  5. 1987: 
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the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  provided  that 


February  5,  1987 

Cline.  Eari  C,  084-28-5354 


February  5,  1987 
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February  5,  1987 


February  5,  1987 


THS  JQDICIAHT 


Robert  N.  Miner,  of  Colondo.  to  be  VS. 
dlitiict  Judge  tat  the  dlitrlct  of  Colormdo. 
vice  »  new  poeltlon  created  by  Public  Law 
M-«53.  approved  J\ily  10, 1»84. 

David  a  Doty,  of  MlnneMita,  to  be  U.S. 
dtatrlct  Judge  for  the  district  of  Minnesota. 
vice  Idee  W.  Lord,  retired. 

DlVASTimT  C9  JusncB 

D.  Michael  Crttea.  of  Ohio,  to  be  UJS.  at- 
torney for  the  aouthem  district  of  Ohio  for 
the  term  of  4  years,  vice  Christopher  K. 
Bamea,  reaiciied. 
DBPAaxmaT  or  Hbalth  amd  Humah  Sxrvicxs 

Jean  K.  Elder,  of  Virginia,  to  be  an  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ieea.  vice  Dorcas  R.  Hardy,  resigned. 

NanoaaL  AsnaoaT  Ooumcil  om  Womkn's 
EDOcanoaAL  Pkogbaks 

Patricia  Hill  WOUams.  of  New  Yoric.  to  be 
a  membei  of  the  National  Advisory  Council 
on  Women's  Educational  Programs  for  the 
remainder  of  the  term  expiring  May  8, 1987, 
vice  BUnbeth  Helms  Adams,  resigned. 

Fatrida  HDl  wmiams.  of  New  York,  to  be 

a  member  of  the  Natiraial  Advisory  Council 

on  Women's  Educational  Programs  for  a 

term  expiring  May  8,  IMO  (reappointment). 

Natiohal  Couwcxl  om  trk  Hahsicapfed 

The  following-named  persons  to  be  mem- 
bers of  the  National  Council  on  the  Handi- 
capped for  terms  expiring  September  17. 
1989: 

Theresa  Lennon  Gardner,  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  vice  Jeremiah  Mllbank,  term 
expired. 

Harry  J.  Sutcliffe,  of  New  Yorlt.  vice  Mi- 
chael Marge,  term  expired. 

In  thx  Aib  Fokce 

The  following-named  officer,  under  the 
proviaionB  of  title  10.  United  States  Code, 
section  601.  to  be  asdgned  to  a  position  of 
importance  and  responsibility  dedgnated  by 
the  Presldait  under  title  10.  United  States 
Code,  section  601: 

TobeoenerxU 

IX.  Oen.  William  L.  Kirk.  433-4S-5527FR. 
UA  Air  Force. 

The  following-named  officer,  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
section  601.  to  be  as^gned  to  a  position  of 
importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  title  10.  United  States 
Code,  section  601: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

MaJ.  Oen.  Charles  A.  Homer.  479-40- 
0449FR.  U.8.  Air  FOrce. 

The  following  officers  for  appointment  In 
the  Regular  Air  Force  under  the  provisions 
of  section  531,  tiUe  10.  United  SUtes  Code, 
with  a  view  to  designation  under  the  provi- 
sions of  section  8067.  title  10,  United  Stetes 
Code,  to  perform  duties  indicated  with 
grade  and  date  of  rank  to  be  determined  by 


the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  provided  that 
in  no  case  shall  the  following  officers  be  ^>- 
pointed  in  a  grade  higher  than  that  indicat- 
ed: 


I 


MKDICAL  CORPS 

7*0  be  colonel 


Bloodworth,  Leon  P.,  262-48-4660 
Klint,  Kenneth.  531-34-2776 
Rosen,  I>aul  R.,  130-28-6168 
Wiegref fe.  James  W.,  458-52-2743 
To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Creoch,  George  R.,  249-74-2531 
Desantis  James  P.,  075-38-0222 
Erickson.  Donn  R..  470-58-3714 
Miller.  Edward  A..  148-38-8293 
Vigh,  Sara,  564-78-0887 

To  be  major 
Baldwin.  Stephen  C.  440-40-3209 
Gllkey.  Frederick.  383-48-1963 
Gould.  William  D..  378-48-4233 
McCarthy.  David  A.,  047-48-0769 

To  be  captain 
Reeoe.  Karen  L.,  467-17-9410 

DEMTAI.  CORPS 

7*0  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Jordan.  Charles  J.,  075-60-9772 
Naegeli.  David  G..  472-54-8011 
Piccfcilno.  Michael  V..  069-40-7705 
Saunders,  Timothy  R.,  375-48-7717 

To  be  major 
Caldon.  William  P.,  402-76-5108 
E>avlE.  Samuel  P.,  160-44-8360 
Eng,  Ronald  W..  410-96-4886 
Greene,  Paul  D.,  Jr.,  236-74-2561 
Raines,  William  H.,  547-90-3435 
Watts.  Wayland,  127-38-0647 
Westerholm,  Harold  S..  II.  243-76-1546 

7*0  be  captain 
Anderson,  Dennis  M..  346-56-7879 
Burnett,  Robert  R.,  308-56-8553 
Harrington,  John  F.,  258-72-0524 
Karker.  Robert  G.,  319-60-9861 
Lewis.  Bernard  A.,  267-96-9760 
Lindemuth,  James  S.,  561-04-9853 
Metaler,  Randy  S.,  510-60-1889 
MorriU.  Kevin  W.,  005-58-2462 
Southworth,  James  R.,  540-76-7661 
Warren.  Lon  J.,  484-58-5878 

The  following  individuals  for  appointment 
as  Reserve  of  the  Air  Force,  in  the  grade  in- 
dicated, under  the  provisions  of  section  593, 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  with  a  view  to 
designation  under  the  provisions  of  section 
8067,  title  10,  United  SUtes  Code,  to  per- 
form the  duties  indicated: 

LINE  OF  THE  AIR  FORCE 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Douglas  M..  122-32-4459 

KEDICAL  CORPS 

7*0  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Baralt.  Pascual  Y.,  580-98-7018 
Bilka,  Tassilo.  J..  292-44-5166 


)lseti. 


Cline,  Eart  C,  084-28-5354 
Deorio,  James  K.,  375-50-6026 
Furman,  Joseph.  298-24-5078 
Hoffman.  Harry  P..  Jr..  184-32-3306 
Hoffmeister.  Albert.  UI.  413-78-2647 
Hoyt.  Ronald  K..  053-26-4062 
Kosloff.  Daniel  P..  015-24-4787 
McMillan,  Jon  M..  549-52-7278 
Netick.  Joe  Jr..  458-46-6675 
NUhltanl.  Ralph  V..  519-66-9399 
O'Connell,  John.  135-24-6939 
Paskewit^  George  I.,  505-58-2557 
Pohl,  Stephen  E..  316-42-5649 
Rashld,  Kenneth  D.,  445-36-9811 
Rosenthal,  Norman  S.,  075-32-4869 
Stratford.  Francis  A.,  047-34-6299 
Strawn,  Robert  L.,  286-32-7597 
Tajen,  Mgnsur,  235-80-1053 

The  following  individual  for  appointment 
as  Reserve  of  the  Air  Force  (ANGUS),  in 
the  grade  indicated  under  the  provisions  of 
sections  5|3  and  8351,  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  with  a  view  to  designation  under  the 
provisions  of  section  8067,  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  perform  duties  as  indicated: 

MEDICAL  CORPS 

\To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Hoffmann,  Paul  W.,  565-56-7426 

The  following  Air  Force  officer  for  perma- 
nent promotion  in  the  U.S.  Air  Force,  in  ac- 
cordance with  section  624,  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  with  date  of  rank  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force: 

I    LUnC  or  THE  AIK  rORCE 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Best,  William  G.,  II,  453-72-6259 
In  the  Navt 
The     fdllowlng-named     lieutenant    com- 
mander ia  the  line,  lieutenant  in  the  line, 
and  lieutenants  in  the  staff  corps  of  the 
Navy    for   promotion    to    the    permanent 
grades  of  commander  and  lieutenant  com- 
mander as  indicated,  pursuant  to  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  section  628,  subject  to 
qualifications  therefor  as  provided  by  law: 

UNSVBTRICTED  LINE  OFFICER  ( 13XXI 

I      To  be  commander 
Wnuk,  Henry  John 

UNRgSTRICTED  LINE  OFFICER  ( 13XX) 

T»  be  lieutenant  commander 
Colvln.  Bttly  Albert 

MEDICAL  CORPS  (210X) 

To  be  lieutenant  commander 
Appel,  Robert  Albert 
De  Laurier,  Andrew  Christopher 
Rosseau,  Richard  Lukens 

MSDICAL  SERVICE  CORPS  (330X) 

T©  be  lieutenant  commander 
Luttrell,  William  Ernest 
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INTRODUCTION  OF  LEGISLA- 
TION TO  INCREASE  THE 
SAFETY  OF  THE  NORTHEAST 
CORRIDOR 


HON.  BOB  WHITTAKER 

OP  KANSAS 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESENTATIVKS 

Wednesday,  February  4,  1987 

Mr.  WHITTAKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
joining  Mr.  Florio  and  Mr.  L£NT  in  introducing 
legisiation  that  will  make  railroad  passenger 
service  on  the  Northeast  corridor  safer.  As 
you  ail  are  aware,  last  month  there  was  a 
tragic  accident  just  outside  Baltimore  wtien  an 
Amtrak  train  carrying  roughly  500  people  col- 
lided with  the  rear  of  a  Conrail  locomotive 
which  had  run  a  number  of  signals,  16  people 
were  killed  and  107  Injured.  This  was  the 
worst  accident  in  Amtrak's  history. 

This  tragic  accident  has  raised  the  question 
of  wtiether  it  is  safe  for  freight  trains  to  be  op- 
erating on  the  Northeast  corridor  which  is 
heavily  traveled  by  rail  passenger  service.  Ai- 
tfKXjgh  it  is  Impractical  to  remove  all  freight 
traffic  from  the  corridor  due  to  economic  con- 
siderations, it  is  necessary  to  ensure  that  the 
corridor  is  safe  for  passenger  service.  The 
legislation  we  are  introducing  today  will  help 
to  ensure  passenger  safety.  This  legislation 
provides  that  all  trains,  freight  and  passenger, 
that  travel  on  tfie  Northeast  conidor  be 
equipped,  by  1988,  with  systems  that  auto- 
matically bring  the  train  to  a  safe  stop  if  it  is 
being  operated  in  violation  of  a  speed  signal. 
As  I  urxierstarKl  it  Amtrak  trains  are  currently 
equipped  with  such  systems.  Those  systems 
have  proven  invaluable  in  preventing  acci- 
dents. 

The  legislation  also  provides  tiie  Secretary 
of  Transportation  with  the  discretion  to  extend 
the  deadline  up  to  9  months  for  whk^  trains 
are  required  to  be  equipped  with  such  de- 
vices, if  the  Secretary  finds  that  it  is  impracti- 
cable to  equip  all  trains  as  required  by  the  leg- 
islation. This  will  provide  flexibility  wfiere  it  is 
necessary  to  a  carrier's  ecotx>mic  staljility. 

Additionally,  Amtrak  is  currently  negotiating 
with  tfie  frc^ht  carriers  that  travel  on  the 
Norttieast  corridor  to  provkle  that  freight  traffic 
runs  on  tfie  corridor  primarily  twtween  10  p.m. 
and  6  a.m.,  when  rail  passenger  service  is 
lightest  This  would  improve  tf>e  safety  of  ttie 
rail  passenger  service  and,  therefore,  I  en- 
courage the  progress  of  those  negotiatnns. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  new  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  Energy  and  Commerce 
Committee's  Subcommittee  on  Transportation, 
Tourism,  and  Hazardous  Materials,  I  kxik  for- 
ward to  wortcing  with  my  colleagues  in  a  bipar- 
tisan manner  to  reauthorize  tne  rail  safety  pro- 
grams arxj  to  addressing  the  numerous  rail 
safety  issues  that  have  recently  been  raised.  I 
believe  that  the  bill  vra  are  introducing  today  is 
a  step  in  the  right  directton. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  LEGISLA- 
TION TO  IMPROVE  SAFETY  OP 
RAIL  PASSENGER  SERVICE 


HON.  NORMAN  F.  LENT 

OF  NEW  YORK 
m  THZ  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  4,  1987 

Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  express 
my  support  for  and  cosponsor  the  railroad 
safety  legislation  Introduced  today  by  my  col- 
league and  friend  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
FLORio].The  central  purpose  of  this  bill  Is  to 
ensure  tfiat  Vne  t>est  in  proven  rail-safety  tectv 
notogy  is  applied  on  the  heavily  traveled 
Northeast  corridor  routes.  We  all  know  from 
recent  tragic  events  of  tfie  potential  for  injury 
and  k)ss  of  life  wften  some  part  of  our  rail- 
safety  system — human  or  mechanical — fails. 

The  bill  I  am  cosponsoring  will  make  fail- 
safe equipment  mandatory  for  all  trains  oper- 
ating on  tfie  Northeast  corridor  and  tfie  corv 
necting  Atlantk:  City  line  by  the  end  of  1987, 
with  a  provision  alk>wing  tfie  Secretary  of 
Transportation  to  grant  extenskms  where  nec- 
essary of  up  to  9  months. 

The  equipment  is  very  straightforward — 
once  a  train  F>asses  a  signal  setting  a  k>wer 
maximum  spised  ttian  tfie  train's  current 
speed,  tfie  equipment  will  allow  tfie  engineer  a 
tirief  period  to  comply  with  the  signal.  If  tfie 
engineer  does  not  comply  vinthin  tfiat  time,  tfie 
equipment  in  effect  takes  control  of  tfie  train 
arid  brings  it  to  a  stop.  As  a  result  human 
error  cannot  cause  tfie  train  to  violate  tfie 
speed  limits  set  by  tfie  signaling  system. 

This  proven  rail  technotogy  will  greatly 
reduce  the  possit>ility  tfiat  human  error  can 
defeat  tfie  otfierwise  sopfiisticated  signaling 
system  now  in  place  on  tfie  corridor.  I  am 
convinced  that  this  system  will  greatly  en- 
hance the  safety  of  rail  travel  in  tfie  North- 
eastern region,  wfiere  so  many  of  our  citizens 
rely  on  passenger  trains  as  a  major  form  of 
intercity  travel. 

An  automatk:  speed  control  system  is  al- 
ready In  place  in  tfie  Amtrak  locomotive 
fleet— a  visible  result  of  tfie  continuing  publk: 
investment  in  Nortfieast  corridor  rail  transpor- 
tation. But  just  as  a  cfiain  is  no  stronger  tfian 
its  weakest  link,  the  state-of-tfie-art  equipment 
on  Amtrak's  fleet  can  be  defeated  in  practice 
by  otfier  kxomotives  operating  on  tfie  corridor 
witfiout  comparable  safety  equipment  To 
achieve  tfie  full  value  of  tfie  public  investment 
in  Amtrak's  safety  system,  we  must  ensure 
tfiat  otfier  locomotives  operating  in  tfie  corri- 
dor are  brought  up  to  standard.  This  tiill  would 
do  tfiat  as  prornptly  as  practnal  conskler- 
atx>ns  permit 
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Mr.  GILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  intro- 
ducing tfie  Comprehensive  Mnroenterprise 
Promotk)n  Act  of  1987. 

According  to  the  Wortd  Bank  50  percent  of 
the  workl's  people  live  on  a  per-capita  income 
of  less  tfian  $400  a  year.  The  great  iraiiorily  of 
them  are  preoccupied  solefy  with  survival  and 
elementary  needs  of  food,  ctotfiing,  and  shel- 
ter. Tfieirs  is  a  life  of  permanent  irtseourity  ac- 
companied by  illiteracy  and  daease,  makwlri- 
tion,  and  early  death. 

Microenterprise  credit  development  has 
emerged  as  tfie  most  effective  strategy  to 
help  urban  and  mraJ  landless  poor  tiraak  tfiis 
cycle.  It  Is  a  cost-effective  means  of  battling 
abject  poverty  in  the  Third  Worid.  Tfie  Com- 
pretiensive  Microenterprise  Promotkxi  Act  will 
fielp  free  people  from  hunger,  dependency, 
and  unemployment  and  enable  tftem  to 
tiecome  productive  citizens  capable  of  sup- 
porting tfiemseives,  tfteir  families,  and  tocai 
economies. 

Specifically,  this  private  sector  focused  leg- 
islatkxi  adds  rrMcroenterprise  credit  aa  a  com- 
ponent of  tfie  recentiy  auttxyized  Public  Law 
480.  Food  for  Peace  Program;  title  I  and  cre- 
ates a  microenterprise  fund  within  tfie  multilat- 
eral devetopment  t>anks.  The  new  autfiority 
under  Publk:  Law  480  mandates  tfiat  a  mini- 
mum of  10  percent  of  tfie  Public  L.aw  480  title 
I  concesskxial  commodity  sales  to  devekiping 
countries  tie  negotiated  on  kx»l  currency 
terms.  Tfie  kxai  currencies  generated  are  to 
be  used  to  finance  irxjigenous  private  enter- 
prise activities.  Under  tfie  Comprefiensive  Mi- 
croenterprise Promotxxi  Act  a  portion — 65 
percent— of  this  new  program  will  be  used 
solely  for  tfie  purpose  of  providing  small  scale 
credit  assistance  to  microenterprise. 

In  additk)n  to  tMlateral  akl,  tfie  United  States 
should  play  an  advocacy  role  in  the  mullilater- 
al  devetopment  banks  to  erxxxjrage  national 
governments  to  place  a  greater  emphasis  on 
small  scale  developmenL  While  tfie  banks 
have  some  good  kJeas,  generally  grandtose 
ones,  they  simply  do  not  work  well  in  practne. 
Many  times  tfiese  projects  t)ecome  wtiite  ele- 
pfiants.  The  bank  needs  to  learn  how  to  oper- 
ate at  a  small  scale,  on  a  large  scale.  Tfiat  is 
to  create  large  umbrellas  under  which  kxal  ef- 
forts thrive  and  deciskMis  rest  in  tfie  hands  of 
tfiose  wfio  must  bear  tfieir  consequences. 

It's  interesting  to  note  tfiat  tfie  World  Bank 
employs  3,000  professionals,  mostly  econo- 
mists, engineers,  lawyers,  and  financial  ana- 
lysts. Only  one  employee  of  the  Bank  is  a  so- 
cx>k>gical  adviser,  there  is  one  ecotogist  one 
wfio  encourages  linkages  with  nongovemmen- 


•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  a  Member  of  the  Senate  on  the  floor. 
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are  Inconsistent  with  the  orovislons  of  this     to  enable  those  financial  Intermediaries  to     tential  or  actual  redoients  of  such  lendina. 
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OfW  woimn  in  dcvfltopmant 
and  a  haWllma  poraon  who 
ipramoMnB  powarty  iaauaa. 
«^  muat  aanaMte  muMMaral  (tovaiopment 
barts  to  «w  adwanlagaa  of  lendng  to  institu- 
tlona  tor  amal  acala  micreantarpriae  loans. 
TWa  can  ba  dona  ttwough  calng  tar  ttw  cr»- 
alon  of  a  nricroamaiprfaa  tmat  fund  within 
•taa*  inaMuiona  to  aatoblah  microcredtt  loan 
ftjndi  ttwouBh  Inancial  intarmadtariaa.  The 
powar  baaa  of  muMWarai  banks,  makes  them 
mcalant  vaNdaa  by  which  to  influence  the 
kM  of  dawatopmani  work  done  in  Third  World 


Ganaraly.  the  infomwl  sector  in  the  devei- 
opino  iMMld  eomprtaaa  about  60  percent  of 
ttia  prtvala  aactor  and  is  made  up  of  countless 
Nny  antorprlaas  miliatod  by  the  poor.  These 
ara  alraal  oomar  basket  vendors,  vegetable 
andftuRatand  operators,  those  who  sew  ties 
and  itibon  or  Ibt  brooms  in  back  alleys  or 
urtMn  ihamy  towns.  The  informal  sector  is  the 
laigaal  and  in  many  countries,  the  fastest 
tficiiiiitfig  part  of  the  private  sector  and  com- 
prfaaa  moat  of  ttw  labor  force.  Helping  mi- 
CRMnlraprsneure  in  ttwse  nations  helps  to 
aacura  a  skong  votoe  tor  ttte  business  conv 
munKy. 

Private  arttorprisei  are  the  backtxxw  of  the 
aooraray  In  many  devetaping  countries.  They 
hava  tow  capital  invaatment  requirements, 
woman  can  enter  Into  the  labor  force  in  large 
numbers  due  to  the  ftanbHity  of  the  working 
houra,  thay  ara  labor  intensive  and  are  resil- 
iant  bacauaa  the  owners  are  hard  working  and 
raaouroafuL 

Falaciaa  auch  as.  "The  rich  save  and  the 
poor  dont,"  or  "Being  poor  is  ttie  same  as 
tMing  inoompetant,"  are  orronoouB.  As  is  evi- 
dant  in  ttw  Grameen  Bank  in  Bangladesh, 
banking  can  be  an  awalabto  tool  for  the  poor. 
CBanta  do  not  need  to  read  and  write,  nor  do 
thay  need  to  ooma  into  the  bank  for  senrices, 
no  colateral  is  necessary,  legal  instruments 
and  aiminated.  and  k>ans  to  women  are  pre- 


Sinoe  1979,  the  bank  has  grown  to  support 
260  branch  offk^s.  It  has  extended  over  $30 
mWton  in  kians  to  250,000  borrowers,  70  per- 
cent of  whom  are  womaa  The  average  ksan 
aiza  ia  $60  with  the  smallest  toan  being  $1 
and  biggest  $260. 

The  daector  of  ttte  Grameen  Bank  tells  the 
story  of  an  oU  woman  vvtw  borrowed  $1  to 
start  har  own  buainaaa  saWng  ribbon,  hair 
dpa.  and  bangles  from  house  to  house  in  her 


I  asked  her  one  day  how  she  felt 

She  said. 

I  feel  wonderful,  because  I  am  treated 
wtth  respect.  When  I  used  to  go  around  and 
bef  at  people's  doors,  they  would  shoo  me 
away.  Now  wben  I  go.  they  extend  me  a 
■tool  to  sit  and  the  ctiildren  come  around  to 
see  wtast  I'm  selUng.  I  do  a  good  bustnesB. 

There  are  few  banks  in  the  worW  that  can 
boast  a  pay  back  rate  of  98  percent;  ttie  Gra- 
meen Bank  cart 

The  spirit  of  the  entrepreneur,  the  magk:  of 
the  market  place,  and  the  dynarirvcs  of  human 
ingenuity  and  creiBlivity  are  the  key  ingredients 
in  microantafpriae.  Microontrepreneurs  have 
proven  ttwir  capacity  to  generate  savings  and 
to  reinvest  contritxites  to 
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overs!  economic  devetopment  and  ttw  ooel 
effectiirenees  of  microontorprlse  credK. 

Aocardngly,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port the  bW,  the  text  of  whk:h  fdknvs: 

ILR.  1033 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Asricultural  Trade  £>e- 
velopment  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954  to 
establish  a  bilateral  program  to  furnish 
credit    assistance    for    micro-enterprises 
owned  by  the  poorest  people  In  developing 
countries,  and  to  encourage  multilateral 
development  t>anks  to  establish  micro-en- 
terprise credit  programs 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Haute  of 
Repre$entative*    of   the    United    StaUa    of 
America  in  Congnu  auembUd, 

aSC  I.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Comprehen- 
sive Micro-Enterprise  Credit  Promotion  Act 
of  19OT". 

SEC  2.  FINDINCa 

The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  oumerous  micro-enterprises  owned  by 
poor  people  comprise  the  Informal  sector 
economy  in  developing  countries; 

(2)  micro-enterprises  represent  an  impor- 
tant source  of  private  sector  commercial  ac- 
tivity in  developing  countries  and  provide 
significant  benefits  for  the  poorest  people  in 
those  countries,  particularly  women; 

(3)  micro-enterprises  are  small  operations 
which  typically  have  4  or  fewer  workers,  are 
located  in  both  urban  and  rural  areas,  and 
engage  in  activities  such  ss  processing  and 
transporting  food,  servicing  farm  machin- 
ery, light  manufacturing,  tailoring,  and  re- 
tailing; 

(4>  micro-entrepreneurs  who  have  been 
able  to  obtain  small  loans  have  demonstrat- 
ed their  ability  to  repay  those  loans  and 
have  achieved  significant  improvements  in 
their  living  standards  and  made  significant 
contributions  to  the  local  economy; 

(5)  formal  financial  institutions  in  devel- 
oping countries,  however,  have  not  recog- 
nized that,  although  micro-enterprises 
owned  by  poor  people  may  lack  collateral 
for  loans  and  may  not  be  able  to  comply 
with  all  the  traditional  loan  formalities, 
they  can  nevertheless  be  financially  viable; 
and 

(6)  as  a  result,  micro-enterprises  owned  by 
poor  people  have  had  little  access  to  formal 
sources  of  credit. 

SEC    &    BILATERAL    MICRO-ENTEKPRI8E    CREDIT 
PROGRAM. 

Section  108  of  the  Agricultural  Trade  £>e- 
velopment  and  Assistance  Act  of  19S4  (7 
TT.S.C.  1708)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(J)  Credit  for  Micro-Entkrfusks.— 

"(1)  III  GEifxaAi.— The  President  shall  es- 
tablish a  program  under  this  section  pursu- 
ant te  which  foreign  currencies  generated 
from  the  sale  of  United  States  agricultural 
commodities  under  this  section  are  used  by 
financial  intermediaries  in  developing  coun- 
tries to  provide  loans,  and  related  technical 
assistance  and  training,  for  micro-enter- 
prlsea  Bs  follows: 

"(A)  Except  as  provided  in  subparagraph 
(B),  tiie  foreign  currencies  shall  be  loaned 
to  financial  Intermediaries  for  use  by  them 
in  extending  credit  to  micro-enterprises  in 
order  to  provide  the  micro-enterprises  with 
financial  resources  for  working  capital,  the 
acquisition  of  equipment  and  other  supplies, 
and  payment  of  other  expenses  of  the  enter- 
prise. 

"(B)  In  addition,  foreign  currencies  may 
t>e  provided  to  a  financial  intermediary  on  a 
grant  basis,  or  on  a  loan  basis  at  a  lower  rate 
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of  Interest  than  would  otherwise  ht 
charged— 

"(i)  for  the  startup  costs  Incurred  by  an 
indigenous  nongovernmental  ortanlsatian 
or  other  onanlsatkm  In  iMcomlng  a  finan- 
cial lotetmadiary  and  for  other  institutional 
develcHmiedt  expenses  of  the  intermediary 
which  are  related  to  the  establishment  and 
initial  op«>atlon  of  its  micro-enterprise 
credit  actlvttles:  and 

"(11)  for  en>enaes  Incurred  by  the  financial 
intermediary  In  providing  training  and  tech- 
nical assistance  for  micro-enterprises  in 
order  to  enable  them  to  obtain  and  utilise 
credit  under  this  subsection. 

"(2)  PSOOKAM  TO  BX  ADMllllSiUtZD  BY  /US.— 

The  program  estaldlshed  pursuant  to  this 
subsection  shall  Xtt  administered  by  the 
Agency  for  International  Development. 

"(3)  OuntSLixxs.— The  Administrator  of 
the  Agency  for  International  Development 
shall  issue  cuidelines  for  financial  interme- 
diaries profidlng  loans  (and  related  techni- 
cal asslstanne  azMl  training)  for  micro-enter- 
prises pursuant  to  this  subsection.  These 
guidelines  4hall  seek  to  ensure  that— 

"(A)  finaiicial  intermediaries  consult  with 
potential  ncipients  of  credit,  and  include 
their  views  to  the  greatest  extent  possible, 
in  the  desltning  of  micro-enterprise  credit 
projects  under  this  subsection  to  ensure 
that  the  projects  are  responsive  to  the 
credit  needs  of  the  recipients; 

"(B)  women  are  major  recipients  of  loans 
(and  related  technical  assistance  and  train- 
ing); 

"(C)  flnaticial  intermediaries  minimize  or 
remove  obatades  to  credit  for  micro-enter- 
prises, sucfa  as  collateral  and  literacy  re- 
quirementit  and 

"(D)  financial  intermediaries,  in  all  appro- 
priate Instances,  encourage  micro-enter- 
prises to  participate  with  other  micro-enter- 
prises in  solidarity  groups  as  a  means  of  fos- 
tering improved  loan  repayment  rates. 

"(4)  USX  or  AMD  SUFPORT  POR  IHSICKIIOUS 
HOHGOVnnlfKHTAL  OROAHIZATIORS.- The 

Agency  for  International  Development— 

"(A)  in  aelecting  financial  Intermediaries 
to  participate  in  the  program  established 
pursuant  to  this  sulieectlon.  shall  place  pri- 
mary emphasis  on  indigenous  nongovern- 
mental organizations;  and 

"(B)  in  oarrying  out  this  subsection  and 
other  authorities,  shall  seek  to  develop  the 
long-term  eapacity  of  Indigenous  nongovern- 
mental organizations  to  provide  credit  for 
micro-enterprises. 

"(5)  PuiraniG  LEVELS.— Of  the  foreign  cur- 
rencies accruing  for  use  under  this  section 
pursuant  to  sales  agreements  entered  into 
for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1988  through 
1990,  an  amount  equivalent  to  not  less  than 
85  percent  of  the  value  of  all  sales  of  agri- 
cultural ommiodlties  for  foreign  currency 
for  use  under  this  section  for  that  fiscal 
year  shall  he  used  In  accordance  with  this 
subsection  for  loans  (and  related  technical 
assistan<x  and  training)  for  micro-enter- 
prises. 

"(6)  Usx  OP  LOAM  RKPATHXirTS.- Notwith- 
standing sulxection  (d),  currencies  repaid  by 
financial  intermediaries  under  this  subsec- 
tion shall  l>e  available  to  and  used  by  the 
Agency  for  International  Development  to 
make  available  loans  (and  related  technical 
assistance  and  training)  for  micro-enter- 
prises in  socordance  with  this  subsection. 

"(7)  Apfucabiutt  op  othxr  provisions  op 
SBcnoH.— $ubsections  (a)  through  (c)  and 
subsectons  (e)  through  (i)  of  this  section 
apply  with  respect  to  the  micro-enterprise 
credit  program  established  pursuant  to  this 
subsection  except  to  the  extent  that  they 


are  inconsistent  with  the  provisiona  of  this 
sulwection. 

"(8)  DBfisiiioiis.- The  following  defini- 
tions apply  for  purposes  of  this  subsection: 

"(A)  MiCRO-KMTBVRiSKS.— The  term 
'micTO-enterprises'  means  small  enter- 
prises— 

"(1)  which  are  single  proprietorships, 
small-group  enterprises,  or  cooperatives; 

"(11)  which  typically  have  four  or  fewer 
workers; 

"(ill)  which  operate  within  the  informal 
sector  economy  of  a  developing  country,  in 
either  urtwn  or  rual  areas; 

"(iv)  which  are  wholly  owned  by  the  poor- 
est people  in  the  developing  country;  and 

"(V)  which  lack  access  to  credit  at  reasona- 
ble cost. 

"(B)    IlfSIOXItOUS   HOHOOVnllMXirTAL  orca- 

inzATioirs.— The  term  'indigenous  nongov- 
ernmental organizations'- 

"(1)  means  indigenous,  local  groups  In  a 
developing  country- 

"(I)  which  work  independently  of  govern- 
ment and  official  development  assistance 
agencies;  and 

"(11)  which  represent  and  work  with 
ur)>an  and  rural  poor  communities  to  pro- 
mote substantive  changes  in  the  conditions 
of  poverty,  deprivation,  and  oppression 
through  empowerment  and  local  control; 
and 

"(11)  includes  cooperatives,  credit  unions, 
trade  unions,  women's  groups,  other  inter- 
mediaries, and  other  organizations,  which 
are  private,  nonprofit,  and  indigenous  and 
local. 

"(C)  PooanT  pxoPLi.- The  poorest 
people— 

"(i)  are  those  people  who  do  not  own  pro- 
ductive Bssets  sufficient  to  permit  them  to 
provide  readily  and  completely  for  their 
basic  human  needs,  and 

"(11)  are  primarily  people  whose  annual 
household  income  per  capita  is  in  the  lowest 
20  percent  of  households  in  that  country.". 

8BC  4.  MICRO-ENTERPRISE  CREDrf  ACTIVrriES  OF 
MULTILATERAL  DEVELOPMENT 

BANKa 

(a)  MicRO-EirrxRFRisx  Credit  Pdmss.— 
"(1)  Proposals  for  xstablishmziit.— The 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  instruct  the 
United  States  Executive  Director  of  the 
Asian  Development  Bank,  the  United  States 
Executive  Director  of  the  African  Develop- 
ment Bank,  and  the  United  States  Elxecu- 
tive  Director  of  the  International  Develop- 
ment Association  to  advocate  the  establish- 
ment within  their  respective  Institutions  of 
a  Micro-Enterprise  Credit  P\md.  as  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (b). 

"(2)  Ihtkr-Amzricah  Drvklophkht 
Bahk.— The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
instruct  the  United  States  Executive  Direc- 
tor of  the  Inter-American  Development 
Bank— 

(A)  to  express  the  Congress'  recognition  of 
and  praise  for  that  Bank's  efforts  to  make 
credit  available  to  small-scale  enterprises 
through  its  Program  for  the  Financing  of 
Small  Projects;  and 

(B)  to  propose  that  the  Bank  expand  its 
efforts  in  order  to  make  credit  available  to 
micro-enterprises,  consistent  with  the  guide- 
lines contained  in  subsection  (b),  either 
through  its  Program  for  the  Financing  of 
Small  Projects  or  through  a  Micro-Enter- 
prise Credit  Fund. 

(b)  Naturr  op  Pdrd  To  Br  Proposed.— 
(I)  Ih  axHRRAi.— The  purpose  of  the  P^lnd 
should  be  to  provide  capital  resources  to  in- 
digenous nongovernmental  organizations 
and  other  financial  Intermediaries  in  the 
coimtries  eligible  to  borrow  from  the  Bank 
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to  enable  those  financial  Intermediaries  to 
provide  credit  sssistance  to  micro-enter- 
prises, particularly  In  cases  where  credit  ss- 
sistance is  not  currently  available  to  micro- 
enterprises. 

(2)  IDA  PDRSiMG  LXVRL.— In  the  case  of  the 
Fund  in  the  International  Development  As- 
sociation, $75,000,000  should  l>e  allocated  to 
the  Fund  initially,  with  subsequent  alloca- 
tions of  whatever  additional  amounts  may 
be  necessary  to  allow  the  Fund  to  maintain 
an  annual  funding  level  of  $75,000,000  for 
micro-enterprise  assistance.  The  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  shall  instruct  the  United 
States  Executive  Director  to  the  Association 
to  work  to  ensure  that  all  possible  steps  are 
taken  by  the  Association  to  expend 
$75,000,000  from  the  Fund  each  year  for 
micro-enterprise  assistance.  If  less  than  that 
amount  is  expended  from  the  Fund  for 
micro-enterprise  assistance  in  any  year,  the 
annual  report  of  the  National  Advisory 
CouncU  on  International  Monetary  and  Fi- 
nancial Policies  shall  include  an  explanation 
of  why  that  shortfall  occurred. 

(3)  WOKXR  AS  RRCIPIEIITS  OF  CREDIT.- The 

Fund  should  place  particular  attention  on 
mairtng  credit  Bssistance  available  to  micro- 
enterprises  owned  by  women. 

(4)  Primart  emphasis  oh  ihdigkmous  noh- 
goverhkrirtal  organizatiors  as  pinamcial 
niTERifXDiARixs.— The  Fund  should  place 
primary  emphasis  on  the  use  of  indigenous 
nongovernmental  organizations  as  financial 
intermediaires. 

(5)  CORSULTATIOH   WITH   IKDIGEIIOUS   RON- 

GovxRRMXRT  oRGARizATiORS.— During  the 
prepartion  and  implementation  of  its  plans 
for  allocation  of  amounts  from  the  Fund, 
the  Bank  should— 

(A)  carry  out  a  process  of  formal  consulta- 
tions with  representative  officials  from  the 
indigenous  nongovernmental  organization 
community,  and 

(B)  give  major  consideration  to  their  views 
on  how  best  to  carry  out  the  micro-enter- 
prise lending  program  described  in  this  sub- 
section. 

(6)  MORTTORIRG,- The  results  of  the 
Fund's  activities  should  be  monitored  to 
ensure  that  assistance  from  the  Fund  is 
being  used  effectively  to  assist  micro-enter- 
prises and,  in  particular,  that  micro-enter- 
prises owned  by  women  are  receiving  appro- 
priate levels  of  assistance.  Appropriate 
funding  should  be  available  from  the  Fund 
for  the  Bank's  administrative  expenses  in 
connection  with  the  monitoring  activities. 
In  the  case  of  the  International  Develop- 
ment Association,  up  to  $1,000,000  should  be 
available  each  year  to  fund  such  monitor- 
ing. The  Fund  should,  to  the  degree  possi- 
ble, engage  the  services  of  indigenous  non- 
governmental organizations  on  a  contract 
basis  to  carry  out  this  monitoring. 

(7)  Research. —The  Fund  should  engage 
in  research  to  develop  further  understand- 
ing of  the  operating  environment,  the  char- 
acteristics, and  the  accomplishments  of 
micro-enterprises  and  projects  that  have 
supported  them.  Appropriate  funding 
should  l>e  available  from  the  Fund  for  nec- 
essary expenses  of  such  research.  In  the 
case  of  the  International  Development  Asso- 
ciation, up  to  $1,000,000  should  t>e  available 
each  year  to  fund  such  research. 

(8)  Tramsper  op  pirarcial  cx}rtrol  to  ir- 

STlTUTiORS      <X>RTR0LLRD     BT      THE      POOREST 

PEOPLE.- The  Fund  should  have  mechanisms 
to  facilitate  the  transfer,  to  the  maximum 
degree  possible,  of  financial  control  of 
micro-enterprise  lending  from  the  Fund  to 
Institutions  in  developing  countries  con- 
trolled by  the  poorest  people,  including  po- 
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tentlal  or  actual  recipients  of  such  lending. 
Such  mechanisms  could  '"^T^vU.  for  exam- 
ple, support  for  credit  unions  or  other  sav- 
ings Institutions  that  are  under  local  or 
community  cmitroL 

(c)  NsGOTunoRS  OR  Capraueatior  of 
Ford.- The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
instruct  each  of  the  United  States  Executive 
Directors  specified  in  subsectl<m  (a)  to  nego- 
tiate with  the  other  Executive  Directors  of 
their  respective  institution  for  the  purpose 
of  identifying  sources  of  funding  to  provide 
capitalization  for  the  Fund.  Such  sources 
might  include  but  should  not  be  limited  to 
United  States  contributions. 

(d)  Report  to  Corgrbss  or  Efforts.— Not 
later  than  6  months  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  shall  report  to  the  Cwnmittee  on 
Banking,  Finance  and  Urtwn  Affairs  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate  on 
the  steps  taken  by  each  of  the  United  States 
Elxecutive  Directors  specified  in  sulisection 
(a)  to  advocate  the  establishment  of  a  Fund 
in  the  Bank,  on  the  response  of  other  Exec- 
utive Directors  of  the  Bank  to  the  proposal, 
and  on  the  status  of  the  establishment  of 
the  Fund. 

(e)  AoDiTioRAL  Rsquireicbits  Relatiro  to 
THE  World  Bark.— The  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  shall  instruct  the  United  States 
Executive  Director  of  the  Intematlnnal 
Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development 
to  take  the  following  actions: 

(1)  Begin  discussions  immedi^ely  with 
the  Bank's  Provoty  Task  Force  and  other 
vpropriate  officials  of  the  Bank  and  the 
International  Development  Association  In 
order— 

(A)  to  facilitate  the  establishment  and  op- 
eration of  the  Fund  in  the  Association,  and 

(B)  to  enhance  the  overall  commitment  of 
the  Bank  and  the  Association  to  micro-en- 
terprise lending  snd  to  collaboration  with 
indigenous  nongovernmental  organlzatl<»s 
in  poverty  alleviation  activities,  including 
lending  to  micro-enterprises. 

(2)  Propose  that  the  Bank  require  that 
each  country  which  receives  a  structural  ad- 
justment or  sectoral  loan  use  a  portion  of 
the  first  such  loan,  and  a  portion  of  subse- 
quent loans  if  necessary,  to  establish  the 
necessary  reserves  for  a  government  pro- 
gram to  guarantee  loans  made  t>y  indige- 
nous nongovernmental  organizations  and 
other  financial  Intermediaries  to  micro-en- 
terprises in  that  country.  These  programs 
should  not  guarantee  more  than  90  percent 
of  the  loan  liability  in  order  to  ensure  that 
Indigenous  nongovernmental  organizations 
and  other  financial  intermediaries  adopt 
prudent  loan  policies  in  providing  credit  to 
micro-enterprises. 

(3)  Propose  that  the  Bank  include  a  re- 
quirement, in  all  structural  adjustment 
agreements  and  appropriate  sector  and 
project  agreements  with  developing  coun- 
tries, that  those  countries  re-evaluate  and 
take  steps  to  remove  barriers  to  credit  for 
micro-enterprises,  such  ss  unreasonably  low 
interest  rate  ceilings. 

(f)  Anrxial  Reports  to  Corgress  or 
Micro-Ertbrprisx  CREorr  Activities.— 
Each  annual  report  to  the  Congress  by  the 
National  Advisory  Council  on  International 
Monetary  and  Financial  Policies  shaU  de- 
scribe the  micro-enterprise  credit  activities 
of  each  Bank,  including— 

(1)  the  amount  allocated  during  the  previ- 
ous year,  from  any  micro-enterprise  credit 
fund  established  by  the  Bank,  to  each  indig- 
enous   nongovernmental    organization    or 
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other  *»'^~'<»'  intermedikry  for  lendlnc  to 

(S)  the  fUlU  of  monltorinc  activities  cv- 
rled  out  by  the  Bsnk  durinc  that  year  with 
re^Mt  to  aueh  ICDdtaic.  and 

(3)  the  number  of  peraonnel  of  the  Bank 
who  were  engaged  during  that  year  in  carry- 
iDC  out  its  micro-entefiniae  credit  program. 

(g)  DafmiiiowL— The  following  defini- 
tlcna  amdy  for  purpoMa  of  this  section: 

(1)  BaaK.— The  term  "Bank"  means  the 
Allan  Development  Bank,  the  African  De- 
velopment Bank,  the  Inter-American  Devel- 
opment Bank,  the  International  Bank  for 
Reoonstructlon  and  Development,  or  the 
IntematkHud  Development  Association  (as 
the  caae  may  be). 

(3)  Ftnn.— The  term  "Fund"  means  the 
Fund  referred  to  in  subsection  (aXl)  or.  In 
the  ease  of  the  Inter-American  Develop- 
ment BUik.  the  expended  efforts  referred  to 
in  BUbaectloQ  (aX3). 

(3)  ImieKIIOUS  HOHOOVKKinfXIITAL  ORGANI- 

ssnoiis.— The  term  "Indigenous  nongovern- 
mental organtatlona"— 

(A)  means  indigenous,  local  groups  in  a  de- 
veloping country— 

(1)  which  woik  independently  of  govern- 
ment and  official  development  assistance 
aga)eiea:and 

(U)  which  represent  and  work  with  urban 
and  rural  poor  communities  to  promote  sub- 
stantive changes  in  the  conditions  of  pover- 
ty, deprivation,  and  oppression  through 
empowerment  and  local  control;  and 

(B)  indudea  cooperatives,  credit  unions, 
trade  unJcnis,  women's  groups,  other  inter- 
mediaries, and  other  organizations,  which 
are  private,  nonprofit,  and  Indigenous  and 


(4)  MiCBO-nmFRisxs.— The  term  "micro- 
enten»iaeB"  means  small  enterprises— 

(A)  which  are  single  proprietorships. 
small-gnnip  enterprises,  or  cooperatives; 

(B)  irtUch  typically  have  four  or  fewer 
workers; 

(C)  whldi  operate  within  the  informal 
sector  eoonomy  of  a  developing  country,  in 
either  urban  or  rural  areas; 

(D)  irtilch  are  wholly  owned  by  the  poor- 
eat  people  in  the  developing  country;  and 

(E)  which  lack  access  to  credit  at  reasona- 
ble cost 

(8)  PoomT  FBOPLK.- The  poorest  people— 

(A)  are  those  people  who  do  not  own  pro- 
ductive aaets  sufficient  to  permit  them  to 
provide  readily  and  completely  for  their 
baale  human  needs,  and 

(B)  are  primarily  people  whose  annual 
household  income  per  capita  is  in  the  lowest 
30  percent  of  households  in  that  coimtry. 
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economic  mainstream,  they  need  access  to 
credit.  The  only  credit  that  is  available  to 
them,  however,  is  through  moneyterxlers  and 
loan  tfiar1(s  who  charge  Interest  rates  ranging 
from  120  percent  to  200  percerU  per  year. 
The  resuH  is  permanent  poverty  and  perma- 
nent indebtedness. 

Thi«  bill  provides  the  poor  with  an  alterna- 
tive. Micro-enterprise  credit  programs  have 
been  effective  in  nations  throughout  the  de- 
veloping world  in  helping  the  poor  break  out 
of  poverty.  From  women  producing  picture 
frames  in  tfie  Dominican  Republic  to  men 
peddling  hardware  in  Bangladesh,  from  appli- 
ance repairmen  in  Peru  to  seamstresses  in 
Zimbabwe,  tens  of  thousands  of  poor  individ- 
uals have  benefited  from  lerKling  projects. 
They  have  irK^reased  their  incomes,  increased 
tfieir  productivity,  and  increased  their  savings 
and  have  thus  been  able  to  escape  absolute 
poverty,  chronic  hunger,  and  hopelessness.  In 
some  cases,  for  every  $1  loaned,  $4  to  $5 
have  been  generated  in  new  economic  activity 
for  ttie  tx)rrowers.  At  the  same  time,  these 
projects  have  experienced  extremely  high  re- 
payment rates,  often  higher  than  95  percent 

Micro-enterprise  credit  projects  are  creative 
arKi  Gost-«ffective  ways  of  fielping  the  poor 
help  themselves.  This  bill  is  an  excellent  vehi- 
cle for  promoting  and  funding  such'  projects. 
The  bll  would  redirect  local  currencies  already 
available  for  private  enterprise  development 
under  tfie  Food  for  Peace  Program  to  small 
entrepreneurs.  It  would  also  instruct  the  World 
Bank,  the  Asian  Development  Bank,  the  Afri- 
can Development  Bank,  and  the  Inter-Ameri- 
can Development  Bank  to  set  up  funds  to  pro- 
vkle  mrcro-enterprise  credit  tending. 

This  bill  presents  us  with  a  golden  opportu- 
nity to  help  millions  of  people  to  escape  per- 
manently from  poverty  and  hunger.  At  the 
same  time,  the  bill  uses  existing  funding  arxi 
will,  tfierefore,  be  at  no  cost  to  the  U.S.  Treas- 
ury during  this  period  of  extreme  budget  diffi- 
culties. 

The  evidence  in  tfie  field  has  shown  that 
micro^nterprise  credit  works  and  is  an  effec- 
tive way  of  helping  the  poor  break  out  of  pov- 
erty. It  is  time  to  back  up  these  projects  with 
dollars.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
supporting  this  bill,  and  by  doing  so,  demon- 
strate our  commitment  to  poor,  wouki-t>e  en- 
trepreneurs ready  to  become  participants  in 
their  local  economies. 


NEW  LEGISLATION  TO  STUDY 
CANAL  LINKING  LAKE  ONTARIO 


HON.  MICKEY  LELAND 

OTTBXAS 
ni  THB  HOUSE  or  RSPRSSKHTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  4. 1987 

Ur.  LELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  speak  in 
skong  support  of  the  Comprehensive  Mnro-en- 
tsrprise  Pnxnolion  Act  of  1987. 

In  our  efforts  to  end  hunger,  our  pnmary 
and  consistant  goal  must  be  to  end  poverty. 
The  urban  and  rural  poor  in  the  developing 
world  are  trapped  in  a  vicious  cyde  of  pover- 
ty, stnjgging  on  a  daly  basis  to  provide  food 
and  shaitsr  for  thamselvee  and  their  families. 
In  order  to  increase  their  incomes  arxi  join  the 


HON.  JAMES  A.  TRAHCANT,  JR. 

OF  OHIO 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  4,  1987 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
intro(ixang  legislatk>n  that  woukj  direct  the 
U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  to  conduct  a 
feasibility  study  of  constmcting  a  canal  linking 
Lake  Ontario  to  ttie  Erie  Canal  at  or  around 
Lockport,  NY. 

This  study  wouM  examine  cost;  environment 
impact;  and  ecorxMnk:  impact  on  the  surround- 
ing ragkin.  Most  importantly,  this  study  will  ex- 
amine the  comt)ined  effects  of  constructing 
this  canal   arxi   my   proposed   Great   Lakes 
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Inland  Wat#nway,  which  wouM  link  Lake  Erie 
to  the  Ohio  River.  During  the  last  Congress  I 
introduced  Isgisiation  caHirig  for  a  study  of  the 
Great  Lakes  Inland  Watanvay.  Late  last  year, 
the  PubNc  Works  artd  Transportatton  Commit- 
tee authoriasd  $8  mHHon  for  that  study. 

Today.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  another  bill  to 
study  anotiler  carwl  that  wouM  complement 
the  Great  Lakes  Inland  Watenway.  A  canal 
linking  Lake  Ontario  to  ttie  Erie  Canal  in  the 
vicinity  of  Lockport  NY,  woukl  alk>w  American 
Shippers  to  b^Mss  the  aging  Wetland  Canal 
in  Canada.  If  both  this  canal  and  Vne  Great 
Lakes  Inlarid  Watenvay  were  in  place,  United 
States  shippers  wouM  have  an  "All-American" 
route  t>y  whKh  to  ship  ttieir  products  north  to 
Canada  and  out  tfvough  ttie  St  Lawrence 
Seaway  to  Europe. 

The  bill  I  am  introdudng  today  will  also  ex- 
amine ttie  projected  shipping  volume  on  this 
new  canal  and  ttie  Great  Lakes  Inland  Water- 
way— if  botti  were  in  place — changes  in  ship- 
ping volunte  on  the  Welland  Canal;  and 
changes  In  shipping  patterns  among  United 
States  and  Cariadian  ports  on  Lake  Erie  and 
Lake  Ontario.  I  believe  that  the  constructksn  of 
these  two  waterways  wouM  have  a  dramatk: 
effect  on  tile  level  of  shipping  traffic  on  Lake 
Erie,  Lake  Ontario,  and  the  St  Lawrerx^ 
Seaway. 

These  two  waterways  woukl  provkle  a 
cheap  arxi  efficient  way  for  United  States 
shippers  to  get  ttieir  products  nortti— opening 
up  new  markets  in  Canada  and  Europe.  Most 
Americans  don't  realize  ttiat  tiie  city  of  Cleve- 
land is  ck»er  to  Europe  than  Baltimore  or 
Norfolk.  The  constructkxi  of  ttiese  two  canals 
woukJ  alkMf  us  to  maximize  to  ttie  fullest  our 
export  potential. 

Ttiese  tvMO  canals  wouM  give  our  farmers  a 
much  need«d  boost  t>y  provkiing  a  cheap  way 
to  stiip  ttietr  commodities  to  previously  "hard 
to  get  to"  markets  in  Europe.  Most  in^x>rtant- 
ly,  ttiese  canals  woukJ  be  built  directly  through 
America's  industrial  heartland— a  regkjn  many 
people  now  call  ttie  mst  belt  Ttiese  two 
canals  wouM  revive  ttiis  regkxi  and  help 
America  to  regain  its  positnn  as  an  industrial 
power  and  an  exporting  giant — not  a  debtor 
nation. 

Sure  the  costs  will  be  high — but  the  kxig- 
term  benefits  will  be  enormous.  At  this  point 
Mr.  Speaksr,  all  I  am  asking  for  is  a  study. 
Given  ttie  grave  economic  prot>lems  facing 
our  Natnn  today.  Congress  can  ill  afford  to 
ignore  any  kMig  economc  devetopment 
projects.  I  urge  all  my  colleagues  to  support 
this  legislaion  and  ttie  concept  of  creating  an 
"AII-AmericBn"  waterway  for  U.S.  shippers. 
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PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 


HON.  JOHN  EDWARD  PORTER 

OP  nxmois 

»  TmS  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wedmesday,  February  4,  1987 

Mr.  POfTTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  regret  ttiat  in- 
clement w«attier  on  Tuesday,  January  27  pre- 
vented my  presence  here  for  ttie  recorded 
vote  on  Kfcuse  Joint  Resolutxjn  102,  emer- 
gency addKk>nal  supplemental  appropriatk>n 
for  the  horweless  (Roll  No.  13). 


HON.  FRANK  J.  GUARINI 

OP  irrw  JKRSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  4,  1987 

Mr.  GUARINI.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  intro- 
ducing a  bill  wtwch  wouM  amend  the  Urtian 
Mass  Transportation  Act  of  1964  to  ensure 
ttiat  mass  transportation  facilities  are  safe  by 
requiring  ttie  review  of  ttieir  construction  plans 
and  provkling  for  ttieir  inspectk>n  before  and 
after  constructkm. 

On  ttie  morning  of  August  8.  1983,  a  ceiling 
collapsed  in  the  concourse  of  the  Journal 
Square  Transportation  Center,  a  facility  owned 
by  the  Port  Authority  Trans  Hudson  Corp.  and 
located  in  Jersey  City,  NJ.  Two  people  died 
and  nine  were  injured,  trapped  under  53  tons 
of  concrete  and  steel.  This  disaster  occurred 
sfKXtly  after  ttie  morning  rush  tiour.  Just  30 
minutes  earlier  ttie  plaza  was  full  of  New 
York-t>ound  commuters.  Officials  at  the  port 
auttiority  were  notified  of  ttie  sagging  ceiling 
nearly  4  months  before  ttie  acckjent 

The  massive  ceiling  was  constructed  in  ttie 
early  1970's.  It  consisted  of  concrete  slat>s 
supported  by  ttiousarxte  of  thin  wire  loops  at- 
tactied  to  rivets  and  metal  flanges.  Officials 
speculated  ttiat  vitiratnns  from  the  neartiy 
sut>way  trains  coukj  have  weakened  its  sup- 
port framework.  This,  combined  with  ttie  addi- 
tk}nal  stress  of  repairmen  working  on  ttie 
structure,  led  to  the  collapse  of  10,600  square 
feet  of  concrete.  A  law  requiring  the  inspec- 
tk>n  of  mass  transportatk>n  facilities  couki 
have  prevented  this  disaster. 

My  bill  would  require  that  ttie  Secretary  of 
ttie  UrtMui  Mass  Transit  Administratk>n 
[UMTA]  not  approve  the  constructk>n  or  ren- 
ovatxin  of  a  mass  transportatk>n  facility  unless 
ttie  plans,  specifk»tx>ns  and  estimates  for  this 
undertaking  are  thoroughly  reviewed  by  UMTA 
engineers.  These  experts  would  certify  that 
ttie  proposed  facility  is  sturdy,  duraiile,  and 
safe  for  its  intended  use.  Ttie  legislatk>n  woukl 
also  provkle  for  perkxlk:  inspectk>ns  to  ensure 
ttiat  ttie  project  is  being  constructed  or  ren- 
ovated In  accordance  with  approved  specifica- 
tk>ns,  estimates  and  building  codes. 

In  additnn  to  precautkins  taken  to  prevent 
future  tragedies  of  this  nature,  proper  inspec- 
tx>n  procedures  wouM  be  maintained  by  this 
legislation.  Ttie  Administrator  of  General  Serv- 
k:es  woukl  inspect  each  site  at  least  once 
every  5  years  in  order  to  make  certain  ttiat  the 
structure  is  safe  and  secure. 

The  protectton  of  our  put>Uc  transportatkm 
centers  and  the  well-t)eing  of  ttie  traveling 
publk:  depends  upon  prompt  conskleratkm  of 
this  bill.  Faulty  constructnn  and  renovation 
methods,  as  well  as  ttie  lack  of  proper  inspec- 
tion standards  have  already  resulted  in  injury, 
ttie  k>ss  of  life  and  millkMis  of  dollars  in 
damage.  Let  us  assure  ttie  people  of  this 
country  ttiat  ttie  safety  of  the  traveling  pubHc 
is  one  of  our  primary  concerns.  I  respectfully 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this  legislatk>n. 


HON.  WALTER  L  FAUNTROY 

OP  THX  DtSTSICT  OP  COLOmiA 
IN  THE  ROUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  4, 1987 

Mr.  FAUNTROY.  Mr.  Speaker,  February  8 
mart(s  ttie  commencement  of  ttie  week  whnh 
has  been  designated  as  Vocatxinal  Educatxxi 
Week  by  ttie  American  Vocatxxial  Associa- 
tion, a  47,00O-memt>er  professnnal  associa- 
tk>n  serving  educators  and  administrators  in 
all  fiekte  of  vocatk>nal/prevocatK)nal  educatk>n 
programs.  The  natxinal  theme  of  this  week  is 
"Vocatnnal  Educatk>n:  Building  America's 
Future."  In  ttie  District  of  Columt>ia.  our  ttieme 
is  "Vocational  Educatk>n:  BuiMing  America's 
Future  in  Partnership  with  Business  and  indus- 
try." 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  con- 
gratulate ttie  D.C.  Board  of  Educatk>n,  its 
Committee  on  Career  Devek)pment  and  Voca- 
tkxial  Educatxin  and  its  chairperson,  Phyllis 
Ettieridge  Young,  our  superintendent  of 
schools  and  chief  state  school  officer.  Dr. 
Floretta  Dukes  McKenzie,  and  her  assistant 
superintendent  of  ttie  D.C.  Publk:  Sctiools  Di- 
viskin  of  Career  and  Adult  EducatxMi,  Dr.  Ottio 
E.  Jones,  on  ttieir  excellent  job  of  provkiing 
quality  vocatkKial  educatran  programs  in  the 
DistTKt  of  Columbia.  In  additxKi,  I  wouM  like  to 
extend  my  best  wisties  to  all  concerned  for  a 
rewarding  and  productive  Natk>nal  Vocatk>nal 
Educatmn  Week. 

ENROUMENT 

NatkMial  Center  for  Educatkm  Statistk:s 
stiow  clearty  that  vocatk>nal  educatk>n  tiene- 
fits  a  great  number  of  Americans.  Almost  16 
millkm  indlvkluals  were  enrolled  in  put>lk:  vo- 
catk>nal  educaton  programs  as  of  1984,  60 
percent  in  secondary  programs,  and  40  per- 
cent in  post-secondary  programs.  Approxi- 
mately 95  percent  of  all  high  school  graduates 
take  at  least  one  vocatk}nal  course  in  high 
school.  Enrollment  in  vocational  educatkxi  is 
almost  evenly  divkjed  among  male  (47.4  per- 
cent) and  female  (47.8  percent)  students.  Mi- 
nority students  account  for  about  22.6  percent 
of  ttie  enrollment  in  vocatk>nal  educatkxi,  a 
percentage  whk:h  is  roughly  equal  to  minority 
representatk>n  In  ttie  general  populatk>n. 

StatistKS  furttier  reveal  ttiat  vocatk>nal  edu- 
catk>n  senses  students  of  aH  socxjeconorruc 
levels.  The  difference  in  vocatkHial  Carnegie 
units  earned  among  high  school  students  of 
k>w,  mkMIe  and  high  sockieconomk:  levels  is 
very  slight  ranging  from  an  average  of  5.2 
Carnegie  units  for  students  from  the  tow  so- 
ctoeconomk:  level  to  an  average  of  3.0  Carne- 
gie units  for  high  soctoeconomk:  level  stu- 
dents. 

Vocatnnal  educatkxi  also  serves  students 
of  all  atiility  levels.  While  coNege-txxjnd  gradu- 
ates average  2.7  vocatkxial  credits  in  high 
sctiool,  ttiose  in  general  programs  average  4.6 
credits  and  those  in  vocatnnal  preparatxxi 
programs  average  6.5  credits. 

EDUCATIONAL  ATTAINMENT 

In  additnn,  statistics  stiow  ttiat  partnipatkxi 
in  vocatkxial  education  programs  is  linked 
with  academn  success.  Sixty  percent  of  all 
high  sctiool  vocatkxial  graduates  enter  some 
form  of  postsecondary  program.  Moreover,  vo- 
catkxial graduates  tend  to  fare  much  twtter  In 
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postsecondary  educalkxi  than  is  generaiy 
recognized.  Accordkig  to  a  recent  study,  38 
percent  of  the  vocatkxial  graduates  aurvisy«d 
had  finished  or  were  stiH  enroMod  in  <  year 
college  or  a  techracal  sctiool,  community  oo(- 
lege  or  other  training  program.  Moreover,  an- 
ottier  recent  study  stnws  ttiat  for  many  stu- 
dents, vocational  education  appears  to  make 
a  difference  between  dropping  out  and  staying 
in  sctiool. 

FUNOINQ 

Vocatkxial  educatkxi,  originally  funded 
under  the  George  Barden  Act  is  presently 
funded  under  the  Cari  D.  Perkins  Act  (Pubik: 
Law  98-524)  and  with  State  and  tocal  dollars. 
Federal  dollars  constitute  11.4  percent  of  aH 
vocatnnal  educatkxi  expenditures  at  State 
and  local  level. 

CONCLUSnN 

In  concluskxi,  I  wish  to  invite  aN  my  col- 
leagues to  join  me  in  supporting  Vocatkxial 
Educatnn  Week.  Anyone  interested  in  our 
local  vocatkxial  educatkxi  efforts  may  contact 
the  D.C.  Publn  Schools  Diviskxi  of  Career  and 
Adult  Educatkxi,  tocated  at  ttie  Prewdential 
Buikling,  415  12th  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
DC  20004,  at  724-4178. 


AFGHAN  ACID  TEST 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  LAGOMARSINO 

OPCAUPORiriA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEHTATIVBS 

Wednesday,  February  4,  1987 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  woukl 
like  to  bring  the  folkjwing  editorial  from  one  of 
the  distinguished  newspapers  in  my  district 
ttie  Oxnard  Press-Courier,  regarding  ttie  situa- 
tkxi  in  Afgfianistan  to  ttie  attentkxi  of  my  cot- 
leagues.  As  you  know,  a  little  over  7  years 
ago  the  Soviet  Unkxi  shocked  ttie  workl  with 
Its  swift  and  brutal  invaskxi  of  Afgfianistan  in 
an  attempt  to  save  its  unpopular,  faltering 
puppet  Afgtian  regime.  Since  ttiat  fateful  day 
in  December  1979,  ttie  Afgtian  people  have 
stnwn  great  courage  arxi  bravery  arxi  en- 
dured great  tiardships  and  sacrifices  in  their 
fight  to  evnt  ttiese  illegal  Soviet  occupiers. 
The  announcement  of  a  oease-fire  by  ttie 
aithless  puppet  niler  Najtxjllah  has  once 
again  focused  attentkxi  of  Afghanistan.  Before 
endorsing  ttiis  recent  Soviet  move,  I  believe  H 
wouM  be  wise  for  my  colleagues  to  review  ttie 
informative  commeritary  of  ttie  Press-Courier 
whnh  appeared  in  its  January  21,  1987  edi- 
tkxi.  These  comments  provkte  dear  insigtit  of 
ttie  real  issues  affecting  ttiis  situatkxi. 
Apqham  Acis  Tbt 

The  cease-fire  in  Afghanistan  tliat  liegan 
last  Thursday  is  the  moat  dramatic  evidence 
thus  far  ttiat  the  Soviet  Union  tiaa  grown 
weary  of  its  seven-year  war  to  subjugate  the 
l>eleaKuered  nation.  But  l>eyond  the  peace 
hoopla,  we  perceive  tliat  Moscow  hopes  to 
actiieve  diplomatically  wtiat  it  has  lieen 
unable  to  gain  militarily— the  gradual  with- 
drawal of  Soviet  forces  from  Afgtianistan 
ttiat  would  leave  a  communis  regime  firmly 
in  power. 

Accordingly,  the  Soviet  puppets  in  Kabul 
have  announced  a  six-month  hiatus  in  the 
fighting.  They  also  have  proposed  the  estate 
Ushment  of  a  coalition  government  with  the 
Afghan  resistance  and  a  general  amnesty  to 
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ibers  wlM)  lay  down    ttie  200lh  birttxlay  of  our  bask:  freedoms,  we 
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Government  wouW  pay  for  catastroptiic  acute 
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Today.  I  am  offering  leoisiatkxi  aiona  with 
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sben  who  lay  down 
thetr  uma.  Tlw  Umlnc  ot  the  offer  ia  clearly 
tntMiaed  to  liiflaenoe  the  United  Nattons- 
ipoBaoied  ne»otlatli»ii  tliat  resume  In  Feb- 
ruary In  OoMvm  between  the  Afghan  and 


Tlie  tallB  eoMcem  tenna  for  withdrawing 
the  1M.000  Soviet  troous  from  the  country, 
an  end  to  outilde  Interference  In  Afghanl- 
■tan  and  praeeduree  for  monltorlnc  the 
acraement  Ma«o«  had  insiated  at  least 
four  yean  axe  needed  to  complete  Its  troop 
wltbdrswaL  while  demanding  an  Immediate 
end  to  outilde  aariatanoe  to  the  freedom 
flcfatoa.  The  Kremlin  has  atnoe  revised  its 
wttbdimwal  timetable  to  three  years  and 
agreed  to  allow  UJV.  observers  to  oversee 
the  operatian. 

If  the  Sovteta  are  sinoere  about  leaving  Af - 
ghirMr-  they  could  complete  their  troop 
pullout  within  aeveral  months.  Such  a  move 
would,  however,  doom  the  pro-Soviet  gov- 
cnmMDt  and  peimtt  Afghans  the  self -deter- 
'"'~**«~'  they  have  been  fighting  and  dying 
for  ainee  the  Soviet  Invaalon  in  1979. 

To  date,  the  carnage  has  claimed  the  lives 
of  uncounted  thousands  of  Afghans  and 
driven  5  mflUon  dvOlans,  one-third  of  the 
populatkn.  from  their  homea  to  neighbor- 
ing FiUatan.  Iran,  and  elsewhere.  Any 
peace  settlement  must  ensure  their  safe 
return  as  well  aa  aafety  for  the  freedom 
flitters.  To  the  omtrary,  a  gradual  troop 
wttbdrawal  coupled  with  an  immediate  arms 
cutoff  to  the  realatanre  would  seal  that 
country's  fate  as  a  Soviet  satdllte. 

Aa  though  to  confirm  that  cynical  strate- 
gy, Najib.  the  communist  Afghan  leader,  in- 
sisted laat  Stmday  that  the  Soviet  forces  will 
remain  until  the  guerrUlaa  lay  down  their 
arma  and  all  outaide  aid  ceases. 

The  United  States  muat.  therefore,  contin- 
ue "nMng  azma  to  the  Afghan  freedom 
flghtera  ao  long  aa  Soviet  forces  menace 
them.  Meanwhile.  Mikhail  Gorbachev  must 
dedde  whethn  he  can  live  with  a  neutral 
Af^uulstan.  "ttwiiar  to  the  one  that  existed 
before  the  Soviet  presence  there.  To  be 
sure,  a  wholesale  troop  withdrawal  entails 
certain  rlaka  for  him  because  it  would  sug- 
gest the  llmlta  of  Soviet  empire-building. 
The  grim  altonattve  ia  to  send  still  more 
Soviet  aims  and  men  against  a  determined 
Afghan  resistance. 

Much  has  been  made  during  the  last  few 
montha  about  Otwbachev's  ao-called  prag- 
matic approach  to  Soviet  foreign  policy. 
The  next  few  months  should  tell  whether 
the  Soviet  leader  is  serious  about  cutting  his 
losses  and  ending  the  cruel  war  in  Afghani- 
stan. 

Meanwhile,  the  Free  World  must  not 
place  its  imprimatur  on  any  Moscow-Kabul 
peace  agreement  that  freezes  out  the 
Afghan  freedom  flghters,  whose  blood  and 
sacrtOcea  have  caused  the  Soviet  Union  even 
to  spealK  of  withdrawing. 


THE  39TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  SRI 
LANKA 


HON.  BARBARA  B.  KENNELLY 

or  oomracncuT 

m  THB  HOUSE  or  REFRXSKHTATTVES 

Wednesday.  February  4. 1987 

Mrt.  KENNELLY.  Mr.  Spealter.  I  rise  to 
bring  to  the  rtfnlion  of  my  coileagues  the 
fact  that  Sri  Lanka,  the  aland  nation  at  the  tip 
of  Indto,  ii  today  oetabraling  the  39th  anniver- 
•ary  of  Ms  indapandenoe.  At  a  time  wtwn  we 
in  IHa  oounby  are  getting  ready  to  ceiebrate 
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the  200th  birtttday  of  our  basic  freedoms,  we 
muat  not  forget  that  there  are  others  on  this 
glotaB  wtw  are  trying  to  achieve  what  we  have 
accompiahed.  I  would  like  to  remind  my  col- 
leaguee  ttwt  Sri  Ljuika  is  committed  to  demo- 
cratic principles  of  government  and  can  stand 
as  a  shining  example  in  the  Indten  Ocean. 

Sif  l-anka,  wtik:h  gained  its  independence 
from  the  British  In  1948,  is  comprised  of  three 
dntmct  etfmk:  groupings.  The  majority  of  tfie 
people  are  Sinhalese.  There  are  also  Tamils 
and  people  of  Moorish  origin  residing  In  ttw 
country.  We  are  aH  aware  of  the  ethnic  trou- 
bles that  iiave  plagued  the  courrtry  In  recent 
yearn.  What  we  all  do  not  know,  however,  is 
that  Sri  l^anka  is  a  melting  pot,  like  the  United 
States,  and  has  made  erxxmous  strides  In  po- 
litk:4  and  economk:  achievements  since  Irxle- 
pendence.  At  preserrt  ttie  country's  cliief  jus- 
tKe,  attorney  general,  several  cat>inet  minis- 
ters, the  army  ctiief  of  staff,  several  ambassa- 
don,  and  otfier  professional  leaders  are  mem- 
bers of  the  Tamil  community.  Needless  to  say, 
Sri  Lanka  will  continue  to  have  its  ethnic  prob- 
lems for  the  foreseeable  future,  but  like  us  in 
tfiis  country,  it  is  making  an  earnest  effort  to 
oveicome  inequality  arxj  lnjustx». 

The  Sri  Lankan  Government  has  also  made 
progress  in  the  area  of  ecorKxnic  devetop- 
mert.  The  current  Government  has  empha- 
sized private  Investment  and  free  maritet  ir>- 
cenfves,  wtiich  have  resulted  in  impressive 
growth  rates,  sharp  drops  In  unemployment, 
ready  availability  of  consumer  goods,  arxJ  a 
steadily  rising  standard  of  living.  In  addition, 
mai^  American  and  West  European  corpora- 
tx>n$  have  cfiosen  to  Invest  In  Sri  Lanka.  The 
Government  has  also  planned  for  continued 
foreign  investment  diversifk»tkxi  into  such 
areas  as  light  industry  and  mamifacturing. 

In  foreign  polk:y,  Sri  Lanka  pursues  a  rxxut- 
ligned  course,  adhering  strictly  to  the  prind- 
pies  of  the  1955  Bandung  Corrference  arxl  of 
the  U.N.  Charter.  In  that  context,  Sri  Lanka 
arxl  the  United  States  have  been  making 
steady  progress  toward  improved  relatkins 
and  have  agreed  to  cooperate  in  such  areas 
as  agriculture  and  communications.  Sri  Lanka 
has  permitted  the  United  States  to  set  up  a 
Voice  of  America  transmitter  on  its  soil  arxl 
alk)ws  port  visits  by  United  States  naval  ships. 
Moreover,  the  United  States  is  Sri  Lanka's 
largest  export  market  accounting  for  19  per- 
cent of  total  exports.  Finally,  the  current  ad- 
ministration in  Sri  Lanka  believes  that  a  grow- 
ing partnership  with  the  United  States  wouM 
make  an  important  contrit>ution  to  Sri  Lanka's 
economk:  development. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  think  I  need  to  remind 
my  colleagues  of  the  fact  that  democracy  is 
on  the  defensive  around  the  globe.  I  believe 
we  should,  indeed  we  must  encourage  its  de- 
velopment wherever  Its  seeds  are  sown.  Sri 
Lani^a  is  one  such  place,  and  I  congratulate 
the  people  of  that  country  for  their  independ- 
enoe. 
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HSALTH  CARE  SAVIN08 
ACXXDUNT  ACT  OP  1987 


HON.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE 

or  XLLIMOIS 
IH  Ttt  HOD8X  OF  RKPRXSKHTATIVES 

Wedneaday,  February  4, 1987 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the  most 
pressing  domestic  problems  of  or  time  Is  the 
problem  of  catastrophic  health  care  costs. 
While  Modfcare  covers  a  signHfeant  portion  of 
a  benefidafys  inpatient  medteai  costs  for 
acute  care,  this  coverage  is  limited;  after  60 
days  arxl  a  $520  deductible,  a  Medk»re  pa- 
tient begins  to  make  increasingly  costiy  pay- 
ments. TTtere  is  also  a  required  20-percent  co- 
payment  tor  all  physictans  services  covered  by 
Mednare.  IMore  Importantly,  Medk»re  does 
not  cover  nursing  home  care  or  custodial 
care.  For  the  family  of  an  Irxlivklual  wtw  has 
Abfieimei's  dnease  or  for  a  cancer  vtotim 
living  his  or  her  last  days  at  home,  these 
costs  can  finaiKially  devastate  an  IrxJividual 
and  his  fanily.  While  approximately  70  percent 
of  the  elderly  have  wisely  purchased  private 
insurance^  or  "Medi-gap,"  policies  wfikrh  cover 
a  large  portion  of  the  hospital  costs  wfvch 
Medicare  does  not  cover,  the  savirtgs  pool  of 
the  ekleriy  is  currently  not  suffkaent  to  create 
a  market  for  affordable  insurarKX  to  cover 
fully  twth  acute  care  and  kxig-term  care  ex- 
penses. 

PresMent  Reagan  showed  great  leadership 
wtien  he  recognized  tfte  protilem  of  cata- 
stiophK  medical  expenses  in  his  1986  State 
of  the  Unton  address  and  sparked  a  national 
debate  on  this  subject  In  his  address,  he 
asked  the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Servk»s,  Dr.  Otis  Bowen,  to  "report  to  me  t>y 
year  end  with  recomnwndations  on  how  the 
private  sector  and  Government  can  work  to- 
gether to  address  the  problems  of  affordable 
insurance  for  those  wtiose  life  savings  would 
otherwisa  be  threatened  when  catastFophc  ill- 
ness strikes."  In  his  1987  State  of  the  Unon 
address,  he  sakl  he  wouM  soon  propose  leg- 
islation wtiKh  met  the  folkiwing  gukleiines: 

The  legislation  must  provkle  meaningful  pro- 
tection {Qainst  out-of-pocket  expenses  that 
sutntantialiy  threaten  family  savings. 

The  importarxM  of  MedKare,  Medk:akl, 
Medi-gap  shoukJ  be  maintained  and  we 
shoukl  not  erKOurage  excessive  use  of  serv- 
k»s. 

Any  catastrophic  illness  coverage  shoukl  t>e 
voluntary,  not  a  new  Government  entitiement 

The  proposal  must  t>e  fully  txjdget  neutral, 
without  the  exptosive  potential  of  program  ex- 
pansnns. 

There  are  two  bask:  approaches  whk:h  can 
t>e  taken  to  relieve  the  prot>lem  of  the  devas- 
tating expenses  of  acute  care  catasti-ophk:  ill- 
ness. 

The  fiift  approach,  whk:h  seems  to  be  the 
one  whkii  Dr.  Bowen  took  wtran  he  released 
his  recofhmendations  to  the  Presklent  would 
be  to  areata  a  publk:  insurance  program 
through  tvhKh  an  IrxJividual  can  pay  a  given 
premkjm  tmd  rely  on  the  Federal  Government 
to  pay  for  these  costs.  Dr.  Bowen  has  pro- 
posed that  a  voluntary  program  be  created  in 
wfuch  aa  indivklual  coukl  pay  an  additional 
$4.92  premium  for  MedKare  part  B  and  the 
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Government  wouM  pay  for  catastrophic  acute 
care  coverage,  limiting  an  Individual's  out-of- 
pocket  expenses  for  both  Mednare  part  A 
and  part  B  to  $2,000  annually.  Dr.  Bowen's 
proposal  has  received  a  hail  of  praise  from 
the  supporters  of  national  health  iraurarKe 
and  has  t>een  severely  criticized  tiy  advocates 
of  privatization  and  opponents  of  increased 
Government  largesse.  While  this  proposal 
might  appear  to  be  a  nxxlest  one,  it  has  the 
potential  of  creating  a  program  wfiKh  will  as- 
b-onomicany  increase  the  costs  to  the  Federal 
Government  Congress  Is  likely  to  hoW  down 
future  inflation  adjustments  of  the  $2,000  cap 
and  the  $4.92  premkim,  special  Interest 
groups  will  pressure  our  colleagues  into  ex- 
panding this  public  Insurance  plan  to  include 
k>ng-term  care  and  incklental  medk^al  ex- 
penses, arKl  the  increasing  costs  of  indefinite 
life-sustaining  measures  will  all  dramatically  in- 
crease the  costs  of  this  program  well  t)eyond 
the  actuarial  assumptions.  In  addition,  such  a 
plan  threatens  to  eliminate  a  growing  private 
Insurance  market  ^t&vdn  covers  much  of  the 
costs  of  catastrophe  acute  care  expenses. 
Given  the  imperxJing  insolvefKy  of  the  Medi- 
care trust  furxte,  wf)k:h  under  one  set  of  as- 
sumptions by  the  Mednare  board  of  trustees, 
is  projected  to  face  bankruptcy  as  soon  as 
1 993,  I  do  not  believe  it  Is  wise  to  expand  the 
Medrcare  system  in  the  manner  proposed  by 
Dr.  Bowen  while,  at  the  same  time,  greatly  re- 
ducing the  private  insurance  rrtarket  whKh  has 
t>een  faithfully  seeking  ways  to  cover  ttie 
costs  wtik^h  Medk»re  fails  to  cover. 

The  secorxj  approach  whk:h  one  could  take 
to  relieve  the  growing  problem  of  catastrophe 
health  care  is  to  provkie  savings  incentives  to 
indivkluals  so  ttiat  an  expanded  private  insur- 
ance market  can  be  created  wheh  provkles 
affordat>le  health  insurance  to  the  elderty. 

This  is  the  approach  wtnch  my  colleagues, 
Congressman  French  Slaughter  and  Corv 
gressman  Davio  Dreier,  and  myself  have 
taken  in  tlie  legislation  we  are  introducing 
today.  This  piece  of  legislation,  called  the 
Health  Care  Savings  Act  of  1987,  creates 
IRA-type  savings  Incentives  In  the  form  of  a 
tax  credit  wheh  will  altow  Indivkluals  to  save 
money  so  that  they  will  not  only  be  able  to 
afford  insurance  for  acute  catastrophk:  care, 
but  also  so  have  a  large  enough  savings  pool 
to  create  a  new  market  for  k>ng-term  care  ir>- 
surance,  thus  helping  to  solve  a  problem 
whk:h  is  not  addressed  by  Dr.  Bowen's  Medi- 
care expansk>n  plan.  In  addition,  this  legisla- 
tion will  also  relieve  ttie  imperxling  finarxaal  in- 
solvency of  the  Medk»re  Program  so  that 
future  t)enefits  can  be  guaranteed  those  who 
wiH  t>e  retiring  In  the  many  years  to  come. 

Everyone  in  this  body  shoukl  know  that 
Medeare  faces  dramatic  k>ng-term  finarxang 
prot)iems.  The  Social  Security  Administration's 
latest  projections  ind«ate  that  the  program  is 
likely  to  be  unable  to  pay  full  benefits  some- 
time in  the  next  tioc&Sa.  Under  the  most 
wklely  cited  intermediate  assumptions,  by  the 
time  tix>se  entering  ttie  wort(  force  today 
retire,  HI  revenues  will  only  be  suffkaent  to 
cover  40  percent  of  HI  expenditures.  Over  the 
next  75  years,  the  defkat  projected  under 
these  assumptions  for  HI  ak>r«e  is  greater  ttian 
the  financial  gap  for  all  the  rest  of  Social  Se- 
curity doeed  by  the  agonizing  1983  legislation 
to  save  the  syMem  from  bankruptcy. 
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Today,  I  am  offering  legislation  atong  with 
Representative  French  Slaughter  and  Rep- 
resentative David  Dreier,  aimed  at  both  solv- 
ing this  serious  financing  and  answering  the 
Presklenf  s  mandate  that  a  solution  to  the  cat- 
astrophic care  prot>iem  t)e  found  without  cut- 
ting t>enefits  for  the  elderty,  raising  payroll 
taxes  for  today's  workers,  or  Increasing  IMedi- 
care  premkims.  The  legislation  aitows  wortters 
to  establish  heaHh  IRA's,  or  health  care  sav- 
ings accounts,  anatogous  to  today's  regular 
IRA's.  Wort(ers  couM  contiibute  to  tfiese  ac- 
counts each  year  up  to  the  amount  they  pay 
in  HI  payroll  taxes.  Instead  of  tlie  usual  IRA 
income  tax  deduction  for  these  contritxitions, 
workers  woukl  receive  a  60  percent  income 
tax  credit  Emptoyera  couM  contribute  to  the 
health  IRA  for  the  worker  and  receive  the  tax 
credit  accordingly. 

To  the  extent  a  worker  exercised  tfiis  health 
IRA  option  over  his  career,  he  wouM  t)ear  an 
increased  Medk»re  deductit)le  determined 
under  a  proportional  formula.  The  worker, 
however,  woukl  have  more  than  enough  accu- 
mulated in  his  health  IRA  to  cover  these  ex- 
penses. These  health  IRA  funds  couM  be 
used  for  any  medk»l  expense  in  retirement 
including  k>ng  term  nursing  home  care.  In  ad- 
dition, workers  who  exercised  the  health  IRA 
option  to  a  specified  minimum  degree  over 
their  careers  woukl  receive  catastrophk:  cov- 
erage under  Medeare. 

This  legislation  woukl  reduce  and  potentially 
eltminate  the  k>ng  term  financing  problems  of 
Medtoare.  This  is  because  the  program's  reve- 
nues are  maintained  in  full,  while  the  pro- 
gram's future  expenditures  woukl  t>e  reduced 
sut>stantially  as  workers  relied  more  on  health 
IRA's  and  less  on  Medeare.  Retirees  woukl 
also  have  new  incentives  to  conserve  on  the 
use  of  medk»l  resources,  thereby  conserving 
the  assets  in  their  health  IRA's.  This  wouM 
likely  further  reduce  costs. 

Workers  wlio  wished  to  continue  to  rely 
completely  on  Medeare  woukl  tie  entirely  free 
to  do  so.  But  those  who  exercised  the  health 
IRA  option  woukl  likely  come  out  way  ahead, 
ultimately  receiving  higher  retirement  incomes. 
Benefits  availat}le  ttx>rugh  this  new,  combined, 
health  IRA/Medk^e  system  wouM  also  be  far 
better  suited  to  the  needs  of  tfie  eWerly  than 
the  current  Mednare  benefit  structure.  The 
health  IRA's  woukl  offer  a  new  source  of  re- 
sources for  k>ng  term  nursing  home  care,  an 
increasingly  important  need  not  well-served 
today.  And  MedKare  woukl  be  offering  new 
catastrophk:  t>enefits  most  vitally  needed  arxl 
desired  by  the  eklerty. 

I  believe  this  legislation  offers  great  benefits 
for  both  the  young  and  the  oM.  I  hope  that 
Memtiers  across  ttie  ktootogeal  spectrum  and 
on  botfi  skies  of  tiie  aisie  wHI  join  Congress- 
man Slaughter,  Congressman  Dreier,  and 
myself  in  working  for  this  exciting  new  reform. 
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MEDICAID  INFANT  MORTALITY 
AMENDMENTS  OF  1987.  HJl.  1018 


HON.  HENRY  A.  WAXMAN 

or  cALirounA 

IK  THE  HOT7SE  OP  SEPBESBRTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  4.  1987 

Mr.  WAXDAAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today  in- 
troducing the  Medkakl  Infant  MortaRy 
Amendments  of  1987.  H.R.  1018,  wtMi  wouM 
give  the  States  an  important  new  option  in  fi- 
nancing tile  delivery  of  health  servtoes  to 
high-risk,  k>w-income  pregnant  women  and  in- 
fants. 

I  am  joined  in  tfiis  effort  by  Mr.  Hyde,  who 
has  joined  me  on  prevkxjs  Mednakl  Infant 
rrxxtality  initiatives  whteh  the  Congress  has  al- 
ready adopted.  In  addition,  this  legisiatton  is 
being  cosponsored  by  Mr.  MaxER,  the  chair- 
man of  ttie  Select  Committee  on  ChiMran, 
Youth,  and  Families,  arxj  several  of  his  col- 
leagues on  that  committee.  Several  members 
of  ttie  Budget  Committee,  inckxfing  Mr.  Slat- 
TERY,  Mr.  Derrick,  and  Mr.  MacKay  are  also 
original  sponsors  of  this  bW.  RnaHy,  the  bM  Is 
also  cosponsored  by  16  of  my  colleagues  on 
the  Committee  on  Energy  arxl  Commerce,  to 
whk:h  this  bill  will  be  exckjsively  referred. 

Comparaon  legislation,  S.  422,  was  Intro- 
duced by  Senator  Bradley  and  six  bipartisan 
cosponsors  on  January  29.  Legislative  jurisdn- 
tion  in  the  Senate  rests  with  the  Finance 
Committee. 

This  tiill  woukl  make  three  changes  ki  the 
current  Federal-State  MedicaM  Program  for 
ttie  poor  that  are  expected  to.  result  in  the 
coverage  of  an  addHional  79,000  k>w-inoome 
pregnant  women  and  infants,  and  239,000 
k>w-income  chiklren  urxler  age  5,  next  fiscal 
year. 

First  tfie  bill  woukl  alk>w  States  to  extend 
Medk»ud  coverage  to  pregnant  «w)men  arxl  In- 
fants up  to  age  1  with  family  incomes  of  up  to 
185  percent  of  the  Federal  poverty  level — cur- 
rentfy  $13,394  per  year,  or  $1,116  per  month, 
for  a  family  of  two. 

Second,  it  woukl  alkiw  States  to  acceterate 
Medicakj  coverage  for  chldren  aged  2 
through  4  in  families  with  Irxxxnes  up  to  100 
percent  of  tfie  Federal  poverty  level— currently 
$7,240  per  year,  or  $603  per  month,  for  a 
family  of  two. 

Finally,  it  woukl  require  States,  effective  Oc- 
tober 1,  1988,  to  cover  chiklren  between  the 
ages  of  5  and  6  with  family  incomes  betow  the 
income  arxl  resource  standards  in  their  Akl  to 
Families  witti  Deperxlent  ChiMren  [AFDC]  Pro- 
grams, whk:h  now  average  about  49  percent 
of  the  Federal  poverty  level  for  a  family  of 
three. 

According  to  tfie  Congressnnal  Budget 
Offk».  ttie  additional  cost  of  ttw  bW  to  ttie 
Federal  Government  in  fiscal  year  1988  wW  be 
$65  mHHon.  Over  the  next  3  fiscal  years,  CBO 
estimates  tfie  cost  at  $285  milKon.  These  esti- 
mates make  no  alkMvance  for  the  k>ng-term 
savings  that  will  accrue  from  the  increased 
availability  of  prenatal  care  to  high-risk,  tow- 
income  pregnant  women.  A  landmwk  1985 
study  by  tfie  Institute  of  MedkAie  of  ttie  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences  [lOM]  conckided 
that  tfie  proviskm  of  adequate  prenatal  care 
woukl  reduce  tfie  numtier  of  k>w  birthweight 
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SectUtn    4.    Coverage    of  Older    Children     The  President's  brief  ret erea«e  to  the  Iran- 
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MinnaM  tmt  m  nwch  a>  $3.38  in  the  cost 
of  ovfcig  fof  low  bMhwoigM  intants  could  be 
Mwod  tar  ovoiy  $1  apanl  in  deivering  match- 
ing fcndi.  SMm  oouid  pay  for  pregnancy-re- 
iarviOM  for  prsgnant  women  with  In- 
I  up  to  186  peroant  of  the  Federal  pov- 
I  of  whether  they  were  re- 
ar whether  they  were 
part  of  a  one  or  two-parant  housefwld. 

OMr  ttw  paat  3  years,  the  Congress  has 
made  a  nanbar  of  important  improvements  to 
ttw  Madtoaid  pnyam  designed  to  address 


In  Iha  Oalcit  Reduction  Act  of  1984 
[DEFRA].  Pubic  Law  98-368.  the  Congress 
raquirad  glalaa  to  prowide  Modfcaid  coverage 
for  pragnancynalalad  aenrices  to  single,  first- 
Ikne  pregnant  women,  and  to  pregnant 
wonnan  in  two-parent  famBes  wtwro  the  prin- 
cipal aamar  is  unemployed,  in  cases  wtrare 
Iha  woman  mat  Stale  AFDC  income  and  re- 
aouroa  atandarda.  In  addNion,  Congress  also 
laqukad  Iha  Stataa  to  provide  fuN  ktodicaid 
oovaraga  to  chlckan  bom  after  September  30, 
1963.  up  to  age  5,  who  are  in  twoi>arent  fami- 
■aa  wMt  inoomae  and  resources  below  State 
Af=DC  standards.  Prior  to  this  time.  States 
ware  only  raquirad  to  cover  pregnant  women 
and  chidran  wtw  were  actually  receiving 
AFDC  caah  aaaiatance— that  is,  who  were  not 
only  poor  by  Slate  AFDC  standards,  but  who 
alao  fal  into  the  AFDC  category  of  one-parent 
nouionoios  wiat  oopenaom  crworen. 

In  the  Conaoidatad  Omnibus  Budget  Rec- 
oncMaiion  Act  of  1965  [COBRA],  Public  Law 
96-272,  the  Congress  required  the  States  to 
cover  pregnant  women  in  all  worldng  poor 
twofiarant  famles  that  meet  State  AFDC 
income  and  reaouroe  standards,  not  just 
thoaa— as  par  DEFRA— wtwre  the  principal 
braadwirmar  is  unemployed.  Thus,  the  last 
calagoilcal  bamar  to  coverage  of  pregnant 
women  with  incomes  and  resources  below 
Stale  AFDC  standards  was  eliminated. 
COBRA  alao  provides  adequate  prenatal  care 
to  high-riak  pregnant  women. 

Even  though  the  costs  of  this  bill  are,  in  my 
view,  overslalad,  theae  dollars  represent  one 
of  the  beat  investments  tfw  Federal  Govenv 
ment  oouid  make.  By  helping  the  States  to  fi- 
nance prenatal  care  for  k)w-income  pregnant 
woman,  this  bH  helps  reduce  the  number  of 
low  biithweigfH  births,  thereby  lowering  the 
Naaon  a  mani  monaaiy  rate. 

Last  November,  the  Department  of  Health 
and  Human  Servicaa  iaaued  "The  1990  Health 
Obiactivaa  for  the  Nation:  A  Midcourse 
Review."  The  Department  concluded  that, 
baaed  on  prograas  to  date,  achievement  of 
the  naitonal  goal  of  an  infant  mortality  rate  of 
9  deaths  par  1,000  Iva  births  was  question- 
abta.  The  Department  also  conckjded  that  it 
was  unHtaly  that  the  Naixin  would  meet  Its 
goal  of  radudng  the  proportion  of  women  in 
any  racial  or  ethnic  category  who  go  without 
prenatal  cara  during  the  first  trimester  to  10 
paroanL  Finally,  the  Department  concluded 
that.  wMh  rsapact  to  blacfcs,  the  Nation  would 
not  meal  Ms  goal  of  reducing  the  rate  of  low 
birthweight  infants  to  9  percent  of  all  live 
births. 
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In  its  analyais,  ttie  Department  cHed  the 
lack  of  adequate  financing  for  health  care  for 
pre^iant  women  as  a  barrier  to  progress  in 
radicing  k>w  birthweight  and  infant  mortaity. 
The  Department  noted  tftat  ModfcaM  now 
covars  only  43  percent  of  women  in  ttw  pri- 
mary cfiiMbearing  age  range  16  to  24  years— 
with  Incomes  below  $5,000,  and  only  30  per- 
cent with  incomes  t>etween  $5,000  arxJ 
$10,000.  About  one-fourth  of  ttie  women  In 
ttiis  age  range  have  no  health  care  coverage 
atal. 

This  legislation  wouW  altow  States  to  im- 
prove substantially  the  coverage  of  pregnant 
women.  With  the  assistance  of  Federal  Medic- 
aid clarified  ttiat  ttie  pregnarKy-related  serv- 
ices to  wfiich  these  women  were  entitled  in- 
ckjdas  60  days  of  post  partum  coverage.  Fi- 
nally,  COBRA  allowed  States  to  cover  immedi- 
ately all  chikjren  up  to  age  5  In  two-parent 
famSes  with  Incomes  betow  State  AFEXD 
standards,  rather  than  phasing  them  In  1  year 
at  a  time  as  required  by  DEFRA. 

In  ttie  Omnibus  Budget  Recorxaliation  Act 
of  1986  (OBRA).  Public  Uw  99-509,  the  Con- 
gress allowed  States  to  cover  pregnant 
women,  Infants,  and  young  cfvkiren  with  In- 
comes and  resources  above  State  AFDC 
standards.  According  to  the  State  Medicaki  In- 
formatkxi  Center  of  ttie  National  Governors' 
Association,  as  of  December  1986,  State 
AFDC  income  eligibilrty  ttveshoMs  for  a 
mother  arxl  two  chiklren  ranged  from  a  tow  of 
16  percent  of  tfie  Federal  poverty  level  In  Ala- 
barrw  to  a  high  of  91  percent  in  Utah;  ttie  na- 
ttonal  average  was  48  percent  Otiviously, 
ttiese  stringent  Income  threshokls  leave  tens 
of  ttwusands  of  low-income  pregnant  women 
witfiout  MedtoakJ  coverage  and  witfiout  any 
means  to  pay  for  needed  prenatal  care.  Prior 
to  OBRA  1986,  the  only  opttons  available  to 
the  States  were:  first,  to  raise  AFDC  cash  as- 
sistance eligibility  levels;  or  second,  to  adopt  a 
Medlcakj  "medially  needy"  program  for  preg- 
nant women  and  chiklren,  under  whtoh  individ- 
uals qualify  for  Medk:ak1  through  a  process  of 
"spartding  down"  tfieir  income  by  incurring 
high  mednal  expenses.  For  various  reasons, 
neither  of  these  opttons  offered  a  practnal  so- 
lutkm  to  tfie  prot>lem  of  financing  prenatal 
services  to  tow-income  women.  The  Congress 
tfierafore  created  a  new  option,  altowing  ttie 
Statas  to  offer  MednakJ  coverage  to  pregnant 
women  and  Infants  up  to  age  1  with  incomes 
betow  a  State-established  thresfiokj,  wfiKh 
couW  be  set  no  higher  tfian  100  percent  of 
the  Federal  poverty  level.  This  coverage 
wouU  apply  to  any  pregnant  women  and  in- 
fants with  incomes  betow  ttie  State-estab- 
lishad  Income  thresfiokj,  regardless  of  tfieir 
famiy  composition.  In  addition,  States  wouM 
not  fiave  to  apply  a  resource  test  to  eitfier 
groitp.  This  OBRA  proviston  will  take  effect  on 
April  1  of  this  year.  On  October  1 ,  States  will 
be  able  to  cover  chiklren  In  this  Income  group 
up  to  age  2,  and  every  year  ttiereafter,  cover 
chiklren  1  year  okler,  up  to  age  5. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  Is  a  k)gKal 
extanston  of  ttiese  previous  initiatives.  As  a 
resiit  of  OBRA  1986,  the  States  can  cover 
pregnant  women  and  infants  with  Incomes  of 
up  to  100  percent  of  ttie  Federal  poverty 
level.  However,  if  a  woman  has  a  countable 
Income  of  101  percent  of  poverty,  she  woukJ 
be  ineligible,  regardless  how  high  her  medtoal 
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expenses  were— unlike  the  "medk:ally  needy" 
option,  thh  does  not  altow  "apandkig  down" 
to  eligblily.  As  a  result,  many  of  the  tow- 
income  women  and  infants  ttwt  the  States 
now  serve  ttvough  ttieir  Special  Supplemental 
Food  Proarama  for  Women,  Infants,  and  Chi- 
dran [Wiq  will  not  be  able  to  quaMfy  for  Mad- 
k»kj  under  this  optional  coverage.  As  of  1985. 
atxxjt  37  States  used  an  income  ttireshokl  of 
185  percant  of  poverty  to  determine  eligiiillty 
for  W1C  aannces. 

WIC  is  targeted  at  high-risk  pregnant  and 
lactating  women,  infants,  and  ctiiMren  up  to 
age  5.  Far  pregnant  women.  WIC  pro^^des 
vouctiere  to  purchaae  nutritious  foods,  educa- 
tion about  nutrition,  and  referral  to  prenatal 
care.  A  1984  GAO  analysis  found  that,  baaed 
on  a  reviMr  of  all  available  studtos.  participa- 
tion in  ttia  WIC  program  decreases  ttie  pro- 
portion of  tow  birttiweigtits  for  infants  bom  to 
eligtole  women  by  16  to  20  percent  Ttie  GAO 
also  found  ttiat  WIC  participation  increases 
the  mean  birthweight  of  infants  bom  to  eKgibto 
women.  The  1985  lOM  study  concfcided  that 
nutrition  Supplementation  progranns  such  as 
WIC  are  assential  elements  of  a  comprehen- 
sive stratagy  to  reduce  ttie  incklence  of  tow 
birthweight  among  high-risk  women.  Ttiere  is 
every  reaaon  to  believe  that  making  Mednakl 
coverage  available  to  pregnant  women  and  in- 
fants at  the  higher  WIC  income  threshokls  will 
improve  tlie  effectiveness  of  both  ttie  Medk:- 
akl-funded  prenatal  care  and  the  WIC  nutrition 
services  at  reducing  ttie  number  of  k>w-t)irtti- 
weight  birtis. 

A  section-t>y-section  summary  of  the  tiill  fd- 
tows: 

SacnoR-BT-SHmoN  Amaltsis 
Section  1.  Title.  Medicaid  Infant  MortaUty 
Amendmfnts  of  1987. 

Section  2.  Medicaid  Optional  Coverage  of 
Pregnant  Women  and  Infants  up  to  18S  Per- 
cent of  the  Federal  Poverty  Level  States  are 
allowed,  at  their  option,  to  extend  Medicaid 
coverage  to  all  pregnant  women  and  infants 
up  to  age  1,  regardless  of  family  composi- 
tion, with  incomes  up  to  185  percent  of  the 
Federal  poverty  level.  (Under  current  law. 
States  can  extend  Medicaid  coverage  to 
pregnant  women  and  infants  up  to  100  per- 
cent of  the  Federal  poverty  level).  Pregnant 
women  could  be  covered  for  pregnancy-re- 
lated services  only,  including  60  days  of 
post-partUm  care;  infants  up  to  age  1  would 
be  covered  for  all  services  the  State  offered 
other  Medicaid  beneficiaries.  States  would 
tiave  the  option  as  to  whether  or  not  to 
impose  a  resource  test;  if  they  chose  to  do 
so,  the  test  could  not  be  more  restrictive 
than  a  specified  mlniininn 

Section  3.  Allowing  Accelerated  Coverage 
of  CMldrtn  Up  to  Age  S  Betioeen  State  AFDC 
Levels  and  100  Percent  of  the  Federal  Pover- 
ty Level  States  are  allowed,  at  their  option, 
to  accelerate  the  extension  of  Medicaid  cov- 
erage for  ctiUdren,  regardless  of  famUy  com- 
position, with  family  incomes  of  up  to  100 
percent  Of  the  Federal  poverty  level.  Under 
current  law.  States  have  the  option,  effec- 
tive October  1,  1987.  of  extending  Medicaid 
coverage  to  children  with  family  incomes  up 
to  100  parcent  of  the  Federal  poverty  level 
who  are  under  age  2.  The  bill  would  allow 
States,  effective  October  1,  1987,  to  extend 
coverage  to  children  who  are  as  old  as  age  4 
on  tliat  date.  These  children  would  be  enti- 
tled to  soverage  for  the  same  services  as 
other  Medicaid  l>enef  iciaries. 
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Section  4.  Coverage  of  Older  Children 
Below  (and  Above)  State  AFDC  Level*. 
States  are  required,  effective  October  1, 
1988,  to  continue  Medicaid  coverage  for  all 
children,  regardless  of  family  composition, 
with  family  incomes  and  resources  l>elow 
the  levels  established  by  the  States  in  their 
Aid  to  Families  with  Dependent  Children 
(AFDC)  programs.  Under  current  law. 
States  are  required  to  extend  Medicaid  cov- 
erage to  all  children  bom  after  September 
30,  1983.  with  family  incomes  and  resources 
below  the  State  AFDC  levels,  but  up  to  age 
5.  Once  those  children  begin  to  turn  5— I.e., 
on  and  after  October  1,  198&— States  will  no 
longer  be  required  to  cover  them.  This  pro- 
vision would  assure  that  this  group  of  poor 
children  do  not  lose  their  Medicaid  coverage 
upon  turning  5.  The  provision  extends  man- 
datory coverage  for  children  bom  after  Sep- 
tember 30,  1983,  with  incomes  and  resources 
below  State  AFDC  standards,  up  to  age  8.  In 
addition,  this  section  allows  States  that 
elect  to  phase  in  coverage  of  children  in 
families  with  incomes  above  State  AfDC 
levels  at  older  ages,  up  to  8,  on  the  same 
schedule  as  those  eligible  for  mandatory 
coverage. 


STATE  OF  THE  UNION  ADDRESS 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OFIMDUMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wedneaday,  February  4,  1987 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  woukJ  like  to 
insert  my  Wastiington  Report  for  Wednesday, 
February  4,  1987,  In  the  Congressional 
Re<dord: 

The  State  or  the  Union  Address 

President  Reagan's  sixth  State  of  the 
Union  address  came  after  the  worst  few 
months  of  tiis  presidency.  His  speech  repre- 
sented one  of  his  biggest  political  challenges 
to  date.  He  was  addressing  the  growing  per- 
ception that  his  presidency  has  been  im- 
paired by  the  Iran-Contra  affair,  that  he 
has  grown  too  old,  too  out-of-touch,  and  too 
dependent  upon  his  aides,  and  that  he 
lacked  a  clear  agenda  for  the  final  two  years 
of  his  term.  His  speech  came  at  a  time  of  in- 
ternal tension  and  drift  within  the  White 
House.  In  a  real  sense,  the  President's 
speech  was  not  so  much  on  the  state  of  the 
union  but  on  the  state  of  his  own  presiden- 
cy. After  six  years  of  remarkable  success, 
his  position  has  faded  fast,  and  the  question 
was  whether  he  would  have  the  resilience, 
so  often  underestimated  in  the  past,  to 
bounce  back. 

His  speech  took  place  at  a  time  when  the 
polls  were  showing  that  the  nation  is  deeply 
skeptical  that  he  can  achieve  his  goals  and 
doubtful  that  he  has  been  telling  the  truth 
about  Iran  and  Nicaragua.  Public  pessimism 
about  the  course  of  the  nation  and  the  econ- 
omy Is  greater  than  It  has  been  for  several 
years.  The  people  do  continue  to  maintain  a 
reservoir  of  goodwill  for  the  President. 

The  President  barely  touched  on  the 
arms-to-Iran  affair.  He  devoted  only  two 
paragraphs  to  that  clandestine  arms  deal 
and  did  not  mention  the  diversion  of  the 
profits  to  aid  the  Contras  in  Nicaragua.  He 
did  not  repeat  bis  assertions  that  the  United 
States  had  not  been  trading  arms  for  Ameri- 
can hostages.  Although  he  accepted  full  re- 
Bponslbility,  I  believe  that  he  needs  to  teU 
us  what  really  happened,  how  it  happened, 
how  his  government  could  have  gotten  off 
track,  and  wlxat  can  be  done  atwut  It  now. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  President's  brief  reference  to  the  Iian- 
Contras  affair  will  likely  not  suffice  to 
dispel  public  doubts  about  his  policies 
toward  Iran  and  terrorists  or  aiiout  tils  own 
role  In  the  affair. 

The  speech  was  largely  a  reaffirmation  of 
the  direction  and  the  priorities  he  has 
chosen  during  the  past  six  years.  He  repeat- 
ed favorite  themes  like  lower  taxes,  smaller 
government,  and  a  stronger  defense  to  meet 
the  threat  posed  by  Soviet  expansion.  He  ig- 
nored the  suggestion  of  tiis  advisors  to  play 
down  foreign  policy.  He  devoted  seven  para- 
graphs In  his  speech  to  urging  ttxat  military 
and  economic  aid  continue  to  flow  to  the 
Contras  and  vowed  that  he  would  fight  any 
effort  to  shut  off  that  aid. 

He  put  forward  some  commendable  do- 
mestic policy  initiatives,  including  proposals 
to  provide  catastrophic  illness  insurance  for 
older  persons  and  to  overtiaul  the  federal 
welfare  system.  The  details  of  these  plans 
apparently  have  not  yet  been  worked  out. 
The  welfare  reform  proposal  would  empha- 
size local  demonstration  projects.  He 
stopped  short  of  endorsing  the  catastrophic 
illness  insurance  plan  developed  by  liis  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services,  Otis 
Bowen.  He  announced  a  constructive  initia- 
tive aimed  at  Improving  America's  ccHnpeti- 
tlveness  in  the  global  marketplace  by  raising 
educational  standards,  safeguarding  fair 
trade,  setting  up  new  science  and  technolo- 
gy centers  at  universities,  and  providing 
almost  a  bUlion  dollars  for  a  new  job  re- 
training program.  Members  noted  that  al- 
though the  centerpiece  of  his  push  for  com- 
petitiveness Is  a  greater  effort  in  education, 
his  budget  would  cut  Department  of  Educa- 
tion funding  by  some  25%.  As  in  the  past,  he 
did  not  propose  new  trade  legislation,  but  he 
did  indicate  a  willingness  to  work  with  the 
Congress  in  developing  new  approaches  to 
our  trade  problems.  The  President  urged 
that  officit^y  sanctioned  prayer  in  school 
be  legalized,  but  he  did  not  say  anything 
about  outlawing  abortion. 

The  polls  show  that  the  public  is  most 
concerned  about  arms  control  and  deficit  re- 
duction. The  President  generally  offered 
little  more  than  rhetoric  on  these  issues.  He 
complained  that  the  Congress  was  to  blame 
for  the  deficits  l>ecause  It  had  not  cut  do- 
mestic spending  enough,  and  he  continued 
to  express  opposition  to  tax  increases  or 
cuts  in  defense  spending.  He  did  not  ac- 
knowledge that  his  past  six  budgets,  largely 
adopted  by  the  Congress,  have  doubled  the 
size  of  the  national  debt.  He  asked  again  for 
a  constitutional  amendment  to  require  a 
balanced  budget  and  to  give  him  authority 
to  veto  Individual  Items  in  appropriation 
bills. 

He  did  recognize  that  it  Is  a  moment  of 
rare  opportunity  for  arms  reduction,  and  he 
placed  the  blame  for  the  failure  at  Reykja- 
vik squarely  on  the  Soviets.  He  did  not 
repeat  his  view  often  stated  in  last  fall's 
campaign  ttiat  all  iMUlistic  missiles  should 
be  eliminated.  He  was  not  specific  about  his 
Strategic  Defense  Initiative,  except  to  say 
ttiat  it  will  go  forward  and  to  praise  it  as  the 
most  promising  and  positive  defense  pro- 
gram we  have  undertaken. 

The  speech  and  its  reception  did  not  boost 
expectations  of  strong  cooperation  between 
the  President  and  the  new  Congress.  The 
President  did  strike  an  initial  note  of  coop- 
eration, but  in  outlining  lUs  positions  on  the 
budget,  SDI,  and  aid  to  the  Contras,  he  did 
not  show  much  flexibility  or  a  willingness  to 
compromise  on  these  key  issues  of  special 
interest  to  the  Congress.  The  nationally- 
televised  speech   was   interrupted   by   ap- 
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plause  thirty-eight  times,  tbousb  I  was  dis- 
appointed that  at  times  the  aodlenoe  was 
rowdy  and  the  applause  appeared  to  be 
rigged.  Some  Members  seemed  to  be  derid- 
ing his  proposals.  The  reception  given  the 
President  often  lacked  courtesy  and  respect 
OveraU,  I  felt  that  tlie  Presidait  missed 
an  opportunity  to  forge  a  sense  of  common 
purpose  and  effort  between  the  White 
House  and  the  Congress.  His  speech  lacked 
sufficient  boldness  and  imagination,  ad- 
vanced a  relatively  modest  agenda,  and 
probably  did  not  get  the  Iran  affair  betdnd 
tiim.  The  State  of  the  Union  address  gave 
the  President  an  opportunity  for  an  impor- 
tant symbolic  event  to  demcmstrate  tiis  vi- 
tality and  authority,  but  my  sense  Is  tliat  he 
skimmed  too  lightly  over  important  sub- 
stantive issues,  especially  the  budget  deficit 
and  arms  control,  to  gain  the  Initiative. 


SRI  LANKA  NATIONAL  DAY 


HON.  JOHN  T.  MYERS 

OP  INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  BKPRZSEHTATIVCS 

Wednesday.  February  4,  1987 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take 
this  opportunity  to  congratulate  ttie  country  of 
Sri  Larika  and  Its  15  millkxi  citizens  on  its  na- 
tional day  celetxating  39  years  of  irxJepend- 
ence. 

On  February  4,  1948,  Sri  Lanka  regained 
her  Independerx^e  from  the  British,  ttie  last  of 
three  nations  ttiat  had  cotonized  ttiis  Nation 
over  ttie  preceding  four  centuries,  ttie  ottiers 
being  ttie  Portuguese  arxJ  the  Dutch. 

During  nearly  four  decades  of  independ- 
ence, Sri  Lanka  has  hekj  seven  national  elec- 
tions, and  power  has  shifted  peacafully  be- 
tween the  country's  two  major  political  par- 
ties—the United  National  Party  [UNP]  and  the 
Sri  Lanka  Freedom  Party  [SLEP].  No  govern- 
ment In  power  has  ever  used  fcxce  to  retain 
its  control,  and  ttie  political  system  has  func- 
tioned even  during  periods  of  conskJeratile  do- 
mestic turmoil.  Ttiough  differing  substantially 
In  polk:y,  governments  of  both  parties  have 
sought  to  balance  ttie  demands  of  social  wel- 
fare with  ttiose  necessary  f(y  economic 
growrth  and  productivity. 

The  current  government  under  ttie  leader- 
stiip  of  Preskient  J.R.  Jayewardene  and  ttie 
United  National  Party  was  first  elecrted  in  1977 
and  reelected  in  1982.  Wtien  ttie  government 
was  first  elected,  it  instituted  wtoe  ranging  re- 
forms to  guarantee  both  social  justice  and  a 
growing  economy  wtvch  will  provtoe  a  better 
life  f(x  all  Sri  Lankans. 

Recent  episcxles  of  trouble  t)etween  Sri 
Lanka's  two  maicx  communities,  ttie  Sinhalese 
and  the  Tamils,  shoukf  not  obscure  Sri 
Lanka's  solkl  record  of  political  and  ecanorcic 
achievements  since  Independence.  An  under- 
standing of  Sri  Lanka's  ethnk:  communities, 
their  past  and  ttie  steps  being  taken  currently 
to  resolve  ttie  difficulties  is  necessary  to  gain 
an  accurate  perspective  on  ttie  situation  in  Sri 
Lanka  today. 

On  this  Sri  Lanka's  national  day,  I  congratu- 
late ttie  Sri  Lanka  people  for  39  years  of  inde- 
pendencx  and  for  stiaring  ttie  belief  of  demo- 
cratic principles  fcx  her  people. 
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TBE  DrmoDncnoN  of  the  ar- 

IfSNIAN     GENOCIDE     RESOLU- 
TION 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

LEGISLATION  FOR  CONORES- 
SIONAL  APPROVAL  OP  COABTT 
GUARD  REORGANIZATION 


February  5,  1987 
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HON.  RICHARD  H.  LEHMAN 

OrCAUFOUlU 
Dl  TBI  BOUn  or  BSFSaSBfTATmS 

Wednetday,  FOnuary  4, 1987 

r.  LEHMAN  of  CaMomia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  Modudng  a  reaoiution  wtiich 
ttw  Amtenian  Genocide  of 
191S  to  1023  and  honoiB  the  survivors  of  the 
1M  gamdda  of  the  2(Mi  century. 
I  am  joined  by  63  of  my  colleagues  who 
my  commUmertt  to  recognizing  that  the 
Mad  against  Armenians  wtw 
■ved  under  the  rule  of  the  Ottoman  Empire 
waa  a  racial  polcy  intended  to  eliminate  an 
entire  race.  Wkiaton  ChurchiH  once  said  that 
the  maisacre  of  the  Annenians  in  1915  was 
the  "dearance  of  the  race  from  Asia  Minor 
*  *  *  about  as  complete  as  such  an  act,  on  a 
scale  so  graal.  could  well  be." 

I  am  honored  to  author  legislation  to  desig- 
nate Aprt  24.  1967  as  a  National  Day  of  Re- 
membrance of  the  Armenian  Genocide.  This 
year  marks  the  72d  anniversary  of  the  geno- 
cide. I  stwid  here  today  on  behaH  of  the  thou- 
of  Americans  of  Armenian  descent  to 
to  forget,  this  dark  time  in 
the  hope  we  leam  from  our  past  As  with  the 
Nazi  Holocauat  which  followed,  recognizing 
the  Armenian  GerwcUe  provides  scholars  arKJ 
hiatoriana  with  a  lesson  to  teach  us  all  that 
some  events  in  history  shouM  never  be  re- 


The  legislation  I  am  introducing  today  com- 
mamoiatea  an  historical  fact  The  resolutxxi 
does  not  rewrite  history,  it  confirms  it  It  does 
not  intend  to  humHato  anyone  or  any  current 
government  or  jeopardtoe  any  poNtk^l  alli- 
ance. Rather,  it  is  intertded  to  recognize  and 
remember  what  every  American  can  do  for 
the  preservation  of  human  rights:  Acknowl- 
edge the  iniusUce  of  abolishing  an  entire  race 
for  the  f^jrtherance  of  another. 

I  thank  my  colleagues  for  joining  me  In  conr)- 
memoratton  of  this  event  and  I  hope  that 
many  of  you  will  join  us  in  cosponsoring  ttus 
resolution. 

HJ.  Rxi.  133 

Joint  resolution  duslgnatlng  April  24.  1987, 
as  "National  Day  of  Rememlinuice  of  the 
Annenlan  Oenodde  of  101»-1923" 
Reaolved  by  the  Senate  and  Houae  of  Rejh 
reaentoHvet  of  Ou  United  Statet  of  America 
<»  OoHoreM  OMemMedL  That  April  34,  1987. 
Is  designated  as  "Natimal  Day  of  Remem- 
toranoe  of  the  Annenlan  Oenodde  of  1915- 
1933".  and  the  President  to  authorized  and 
requested  to  tasue  a  proclamation  calling 
upon  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  ot>- 
aerve  thto  date  as  a  day  of  remembrance  for 
the  1^  mDllan  people  of  Armenian  ancestry 
who  were  Tletlms  of  the  genodde  perpetrat- 
ed l>y  the  governments  of  the  Ottoman 
Bimlre  from  1916  to  1933.  prior  to  the  es- 
tablWunent  of  the  Republic  of  Turkey,  and 
tn  their  memory  thto  date  to  commemorated 
by  all  Armenians  and  their  friends  through- 
out the  worid. 


ECONOMIC  REALTTIBS  OF  THESE 
TIMES 


HON.  DON  YOUNG 

OP  ALASKA 
m  THX  HOUSK  OF  REPRK8KHTATIVXS 

Wednesday.  February  4,  1987 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
have  Introduced  legisiatnn  wtiich  woukl  re- 
quira  any  organizatkmal  realignment  of  the 
Coast  Guard  to  be  submitted  to  Congress  for 
approval  prior  to  impiementatkxi.  Major 
changes  in  the  structural  organizatton  of  ttie 
Coast  Guard  must  not  be  made  until  the  con- 
gressional Members  of  affected  districts  are 
alkMsad  adequate  opportunity  to  review  any 
profiosed  reorganizatton.  The  congressional 
review  process  can  assure  appropriate  meas- 
ures are  taken  to  lessen  the  adverse  impacts 
of  a  proposed  realignment  on  communities  In- 
volved in  such  a  plan. 

Just  this  week  the  Coast  Guard  announced 
ttiey  have  started  the  initial  phase  of  imple- 
menfng  the  largest  reorganizatkxi  of  Vne 
Coast  Guard  in  the  past  25  years.  This  has 
ocarred  without  any  congressional  oversight 
and  no  review  of  the  final  plan.  A  plan  of  this 
magnitude  should  not  be  implemented  before 
the  comments  and  concerns  of  congressional 
Members  have  been  solk>ted  and  addressed. 
This  tegislatmn  is  appropriate  given  these  le- 
gitimBte  concerns. 


NATIONAL  DAY  OP  REMEM- 
BRANCE OP  THE  ARMENIAN 
GENOCIDE  RESOLUTION 


HON.  TONY  COELHO 

OF  CALXrORiriA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  4.  1987 

Mr.  COELHO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  to 
lend  my  support  as  an  original  cosponsor  of 
the  resohrtton  whtoh  woukl  designate  April  24, 
1987,  as  "Natxxial  Day  of  remembrance  of 
the  Armenian  genockle  from  1915-23." 

For  the  last  several  years,  many  of  my  col- 
lea^jes  and  I  have  supported  ttie  Armienian 
GenockJe  Resolution  in  an  effort  to  offkaally 
commemorate  Armenian  Martyrs  Day  and  to 
honor  the  1.5  milKon  people  of  Armenian  de- 
scent who  were  killed  from  1915-23  by  the 
Ottoman  TuriOsh  Empire.  The  fact  ttuit  this 
tragedy  occured  over  70  years  ago  does  not 
ot>li9ate  us  to  forget  ttiis  incxlent  and  to  set  K 
askla.  Rather  I  believe  that  we  need  to  be  re- 
minded of  this  tragedy— to  demonstrate  the 
resilence  arxl  strength  of  the  Armenian 
people  and  to  prevent  ttvs  type  of  tragedy 
from  occuring  otko  again. 

The  Armenians  are  a  proud  people  wtw 
have  contributed  significantly  to  this  Natnn 
and  to  their  communities.  We  shouM  not  deny 
them  the  opportunity  to  recognize  and  ot>- 
serve  Armenian  Martyrs  Day.  Not  only  for  their 
sake,  but  humanity's. 


HON.  PETER  A.  DeFAZIO 

OFoaaooH 
nr  THt  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEMTAXrVES 

Wednesday.  February  4.  1987 

Mr.  DeFAZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  riae  to  enter 
into  the  Record  a  letter  I  received  from  a 
constitueri  in  Sweet  Home.  OR.  The  state- 
ment she  makes  is  simple,  but  etoquent  in  the 
emotnn  she  expresses  as  another  American 
faced  witi)  tfie  economic  realities  of  ttiese 
times. 

On  tod«y,  especially.  I  want  to  note  that  in 
my  district  as  in  districts  across  the  country, 
times  are  atHI  tough.  Families  can't  make  ends 
meet 

I  know  the  truth  of  Mrs.  Cheek's  words. 
That's  why  I  oppose  the  pay  raise  and  why  I'll 
tum  it  bact(  to  the  Treasury  if  it  is  not  success- 
fully challenged. 

I  enter  this  letter  into  ttie  RECXMto. 

Hello.  Dty  name  to  Pat  Cheek.  I'm  a  house- 
wife and  I  also  work  outside  our  home,  my 
hustMnd  has  a  Job  (thank  Ood)  our  son 
works  washing  loggers  vehicles  and  our 
daughter  works  cleaning  houses  and  l>aby 
sitting.  We're  middle  class  Americans  with 
dreams  lor  our  family— but  it's  getting 
tougher  to  dream.  Do  you  rememl>er  the  de- 
pression years?  I  wasn't  around  yet  but 
from  what  my  daddy  telto  me  times  were 
pretty  roagh.  I  don't  think  we  should  forget 
those  years  liecause  we  all  grow  from  our 
mistakes,  at  least  we're  supposed  to.  The 
way  the  economy  to  in  Oregon  mayl>e  my 
family  and  I  will  find  out  what  dad  told  us 
first  hand- 1  hope  not. 

My  hu4>and  and  I  voted  for  the  President 
we  have  fti  office  now.  but  in  all  honesty  we 
could  not  give  him  our  vote  now.  We  think 
hto  so  called  budget  stinlu.  We're  tired  of 
flowery  speeches  they  Just  don't  cut  it  any- 
more. We're  upset  with  our  politicians  they 
say  they  need  a  75%  pay  increase.  How  to- 
tally atistird.  My  hust>and  along  with  mil- 
lions of  other  people  took  a  pay  cut  thto 
year.  Bui  that's  okay  we're  Just  good  old 
middle  class  Americans.  Farmers  are  losing 
their  ranches,  plants  are  Iwlng  shut  down 
and  the  foUtidans  want  a  pay  increase.  Do 
you  wonder  why  we  don't  trust  the  people 
in  government?  You  want  a  good  laugh  to 
start  your  day  out  with,  read  the  article 
that  humorists  Christopher  Cerf  As  Henry 
Beards  wrote  alMut  how  much  the  Pentagon 
spent  for  a  toUet  seat,  ashtray  and  a  $12,000 
refrigerator.  I  read  in  the  newspiu>er  what 
our  share  of  the  national  debt  to  per  person, 
$10,048.  Isn't  that  wonderful.  I  think  my 
family  will  buy  some  hexagonal  nuts  at  a 
hardware  store  and  send  to  the  Pentagon 
telling  tbem  that  oiu*  debt  to  fully  paid. 

I  defiqitely  think  the  American  people 
should  be  allowed  to  vote  on  the  pay  in- 
crease, of  course  we  all  know  what  the  out- 
come of  that  vote  would  Xte.  Could  it  l>e  we 
are  slow^  taking  on  some  of  Russia's  ways. 
At  least  we  can  stJll  find  out  from  our  news 
what  screw  ups  are  being  made,  I  wish  they 
had  mora  good  things  to  tell  us.  And  since  I 
mentioned  the  news  lets  talk  about  the  Iran 
fiasco.  We're  tired  of  hearing  alMut  It  we 
are  not  dummies.  Somebody  goofed  and  got 
caught.  We  think  North  and  the  other  man 
that  took  the  5th  are  covering  up  for  some- 
one. North  to  going  to  laugh  all  the  way  to 
the  banlL  It's  the  same  thing  that's  going  on 


now  as  when  Nixon  was  President  he  did 
something  and  got  caught. 

Would  you  all  please  l>ecome  more  aware, 
no  thats  not  the  right  way  to  word  that— 
you  Are  aware  of  what's  going  on.  Now 
something  needs  to  t>e  done  to  correct  It.  Go 
talk  to  the  children,  not  of  the  upper  class 
people  either,  the  ones  that  their  parents 
make  hardly  anything,  farmers  kids,  mill 
workers  kids.  Oo  look  at  the  way  some  of 
them  live.  If  something  doesn't  change,  the 
Americans  Dresms  are  going  to  be  a  thing 
of  the  past.  That's  Sad. 
Sincerely, 

Mrs.  Richard  Crekk. 

P.S. — Our  power  Company  P.P.^eL.   Just 
received  a  price  increase  also. 


SOIL  CONSERVA'nON— A  SOUND 
INVESTMENT  IN  OUR  FUTURE 


HON.  JIM  UGHTFOOT 

OF  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  4. 1987 

Mr.  LIGHTFOOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
introducing  a  resolutkm  expressing  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  in  support  of  a  continued 
Federal  role  in  tiie  battle  against  soil  erosion. 
As  my  colleagues  are  aware,  the  administra- 
tk)n  in  its  fiscal  year  1968  txidget  resolutron 
proposes  to  terminate  funding  for  almost  all 
programs  under  the  Soil  Conservation  Service. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  estimates 
ttiat  soil  eroston  is  occurring  at  more  than 
twice  the  rate  whk:h  can  be  tolerated  without 
damage  to  k>ng-term  productivity.  Meanwhile, 
over  1,300  SCS  watershed  projects  have 
been  approved  for  operations  and  have  not 
yet  been  funded,  and  many  more  are  in  the 
planning  stages.  It  is  clear  ttiat  the  services 
and  techncal  expertise  of  ttie  SCS  will  remain 
vital  parts  of  our  efforts  to  gain  control  of  this 
serious  problem. 

The  administratxyi  claims  ttiat  ttie  conserva- 
tion reserve  in  the  Food  Security  Act  of 
1985 — whKh  it  has  not  yet  fully  implement- 
ed— atone  will  be  suffKient  to  address  ttie  soil 
eroston  problem.  However,  while  the  conser- 
vatton  reserve  will  go  a  tong  way  toward  help- 
ing to  control  erosion,  it  will  fall  far  short  of 
provkjing  ttie  level  of  erosion  control  that  is 
badly  needed  and  whk;h  only  ttie  SCS  pro- 
grams can  provkie.  Ttie  conservatton  reserve 
helps  us  achieve  a  comprehensive  approach 
to  ttie  soil  eroskxi  problem,  txjt  it  atone 
cannot  be  viewed  as  a  full  and  permanent  so- 
lutkxi. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port ttiis  resolutton  as  a  way  of  stiowing  ttie 
House  of  Representatives  recognizes  that  soil 
conservatton  is  a  sound  investment  in  our 
future.  I  also  urge  them  to  bear  in  mind  ttie 
importance  of  ttie  Soil  Conservatton  ServKe 
as  we  work  our  way  ttvough  ttie  budget  proc- 
ess ttiis  year. 
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TRIBUTE  TO  LADIES  FOREST 
BOWLING  LEAGUE  OF  COLUM- 
BUS 


HON.  CHALMERS  P.  WYUE 

OP  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  4, 1987 

Mr.  WYUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  it  was  my 
personal  privilege  to  attend  ttie  arinual  Reun- 
ton  Banquet  of  the  L.adies  Bowling  League  of 
Columbus,  OH.  In  honor  of  this  festive  occa- 
sion, I  was  honored  to  be  able  to  present  ttie 
league  with  greetings  from  Presklent  Reagan 
and  a  ptiotc^raph  of  ttie  Preskient  and  ttie 
First  Lady,  Nancy. 

Formed  in  1923,  according  to  offkaal 
records  of  the  Columbus  Women's  Bowling 
Associatton,  ttie  Ladies  Forest  League  is  now 
in  its  64th  season;  a  Women's  Intematnnal 
Bowling  Congress  record  for  consecutive 
years  of  operatton.  For  the  last  27  years,  ttie 
league  has  bowled  at  Rainbow  Lanes.  Previ- 
ously, the  league  bowled  at  Gettrost  ^kxth 
Alleys,  Hi-Goodale,  Adams  Palace,  Hi-Ctiest- 
nut  and  Riverview  Recreation.  It  has  been  my 
pleasure  to  have  txjwled  with  and  to  tiave 
known  personally  many  of  ttiese  fantastk: 
ladies. 

Among  those  who  attended  the  Reunton 
Banquet  was  Hattie  Ptierson,  wtw  bowled  in 
the  league  during  its  first  year.  Florence 
Seeds  has  tiowled  in  ttie  league  for  59  years, 
Gladys  Mitchell  for  55  years  and  the  late 
Vtolet  Herd  for  52  years.  Mrs.  Seeds  roiled  the 
first  sanctioned  300  game  by  a  Columbus 
woman  in  1959  arxj  on  May  1,  1986,  bowled 
in  her  50th  WIBC  Championship  Tournament 

Ottier  prominent  members  wtw  tiave 
bowled  in  ttie  league  include:  Lucille  Noe,  a 
current  league  member  wtio  won  ttie  WIBC 
Singles  Championship  in  1956  with  a  score  of 
708.  She  has  bowled  in  39  WIBC  Champion- 
ship Tournaments  and  is  a  member  of  ttie  Co- 
lumtxjs  and  Ohio  Women's  Bowling  Associa- 
tton Halls  of  Fame. 

Marge  Merrick,  a  memtier  of  ttie  WIBC  and 
CWBA  Halls  of  Fame,  rolled  ttie  league's  high 
game  of  297  during  the  1952-53  season.  Ttie 
late  Millie  Branch,  also  a  CWBA  Hall  of  Fame 
memtier,  txjwied  the  high  three-game  series 
of  720  during  the  1961-62  season. 

Loretta  Linhart  was  inducted  into  the  CWBA 
Hall  of  Fame  on  August  2,  1986,  atong  with 
Laura  Steele,  wtio  served  as  secretary  of  ttie 
Ladies  Forest  League  for  25  years.  Mrs.  Lin- 
hart is  the  only  league  member  to  average 
200  for  an  entire  season,  accomplishing  this 
feat  in  1966.  The  Beulah  Part(  Jockey  Club 
team  bowled  ttie  high  single  game  of  1 ,099— 
1952-53— and  ttie  high  three-game  series  of 
3,013—1954-55.  The  State  House  Parking 
team  bowled  the  season  high  team  average  of 
908—1969-70. 

Eleven  of  the  16  members  of  the  CWBA 
Hall  of  Fame  tiave  bowled  in  ttie  Ladies 
Forest  Bowling  League.  Columtxis  is  a  great 
bowling  center  and  is  one  of  ttie  favorite  cities 
on  ttie  tournament  tours.  I  like  to  campaign  at 
bowling  lanes  and  renew  acquaintances  with 
the  wonderful  people  who  enjoy  bowling. 

The  Ladies  Forest  League  of  Cotombus  has 
a  rich  traditton  of  talented  tx>wlers  and  it  ties 
contributed  tremendously  to  ttie  high  standing 
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Columbus  has  in  national  bowling  circlea.  I  am 
very  proud  to  have  been  a  part  of  ttteir  recent 
reunion.  Ttieir  past,  is  indeed,  kjminoua.  And 
their  future,  I  tielieve.  will  t>e  even  brighter.  To 
the  members  of  ttie  league  pest  and  present, 
may  I  extend  my  heartiest  congratulationa. 


PAUL  "RED"  SrrZLAR'S 
RETIREMENT 


HON.  JOHN  J.  DUNCAN 


OF 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESKtrTATIYBS 

Wednesday,  February  4.  1987 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Daily  Post- 
Attienian  accurately  sums  up  the  career  of  re- 
tiring general  manager,  Paul  Sitziar.  Paul 
served  ttie  Etowah  Utilities  Board  for  37  years. 

Ttie  article  f  oHows: 

Rkd  REnHKs  Anm  37  Tears  With  EUB 
(By  Richard  McCoy) 

Paul  "Red"  Sitzlar's  desk  at  the  E^towah 
Utilities  Board  looks  strange.  It's  clean. 

It's  usually  cluttered  with  reiwrts,  files 
and  whatever  else  a  utilities  general  manag- 
er needs.  But  he's  getting  ready  to  leave. 

"I've  given  everylx>dy  everything  they 
need,"  he  explained.  Friday  he  will  retire 
after  37  years  with  the  city-owned  utilities 
department.  Since  1971  he  has  l>een  general 
manager. 

Sltzlar  was  twm  and  attended  school  in 
Tellico  Plains.  Prom  the  earliest  dajrs  elec- 
tricity has  always  t>een  a  love  of  hto. 

When  he  wss  34  years  old  and  worlLlng  for 
himself  as  an  electrician.  Frank  Berry,  then 
EHTB  general  manager,  asked  him  to  come  to 
work  in  Etowah. 

At  first  he  was  a  linesman.  He  stayed  on 
the  ground  wtiile  others  climlied  the  poles. 

He  was  promoted  and  for  the  next  four 
years  he  climbed  the  poles. 

In  1955  there  was  another  promotion.  "I 
was  made  meter  superintendent.  I  read  the 
meters." 

Ten  years  later  he  was  named  superin- 
tendent of  the  electric  department. 

Then.  In  January,  1971,  he  was  named 
overall  general  manager  of  the  utilities. 

Since  he  started  with  the  EUB  it  has 
grown,  tremendously. 

In  1949  about  1  million  kilowatt  hours  of 
electricity  were  sold.  Now  sales  top  120  mil- 
lion kUowatt  hours  a  year. 

In  1955  there  were  2,000  electric  custom- 
ers. Now  there's  twice  that  many. 

Sitziar  likes  to  talk  atwut  the  electric  de- 
partment. He  says  that  if  he  had  not 
l>ecome  EUB  manager  he  would  have  liked 
to  have  l>een  manager  of  an  electric  coop- 
no  gas,  water  or  sewer. 

If  he  couldn't  do  that  he  would  have 
stilled  worked  with  electricity. 

"Electric  work,  that's  wtiat  I  like.  That's 
all  I've  ever  known." 

Hto  biggest  headaches  have  come  from  the 
sewer  department. 

"It's  a  constant  problem  and  will  continue 
to  l>e,"  he  says  citing  constantly  changing 
environmental  regulations  and  maintenance 
problems. 

There's  been  two  major  additions  since 
Sitziar  started  with  the  EUB. 

Around  1956  gas  lines  were  extended  to 
Etowah  and  EUB  got  a  gas  department.  And 
In  1957  the  water  plant  was  built.  Before 
that  Etowah  got  its  water  from  wells. 

EUB  has  alx>ut  40  employees  now.  "When 
I  came  here  we  only  had  12  to  14,"  he  re- 
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caDed.  He  to  the  last  of  that  group  stOl 
worUac  Otben  have  retired  or  died. 
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year  wtiile  ottier  nations  fail  to  honor  ttieir  ob- 
lioatians.  we  can  exnact  to  see  a 
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lowing  way.  I  hope  you  will  take  the  time  to 
read  what  represents  the   views  of  most 
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President  Reagan,  may  be  their  last  chance     ing  us  he  was  going  to  bomb  Libya.  Had  we     we  could  l>e  using  that  same  money  (re- 
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caned.  He  li  the  tut  of  that  group  still 
mffclnc.  Otben  have  retired  or  died. 

Tm  the  lut  of  the  old  ones." 

He's  been  throuch  four  general  managers. 
In  addttkn  to  Berry,  who  hired  him.  there 
were  C  J.  McOee.  J.O.  Synder  and  Bill  Hud- 
dleeton.  Sttalar  served  as  general  manager 
longer  than  any  of  the  others. 

"I  dont  know  why  I've  lasted  so  long.  I 
havent  had  any  serious  political  problems." 

VtoUowlng  a  heart  attadc  in  1976  and  by- 
pass surgery  in  1977  he  thought  about  retir- 
ing. 

"But  my  doctor  said  to  keep  working  and  I 
thinks  its  been  for  the  best  It  has  been 
good  for  my  health." 

He  leaving  now  because  be  has  in  enough 
yean. 

"I  wanted  to  retire  as  soon  as  I  could.  I 
want  to  vaioj  life." 

But.  he's  not  leaving  without  regrets. 

"If  I  was  younger  I  would  like  to  stay  on. 
The  Job  is  interesting  and  demanding.  It's 
still  enjoyable— most  of  the  time." 

What  he  will  not  miss  is  telephone  calls  in 
the  wee  hours  of  the  morning.  What  he  will 
miss  Is  the  "involvement  with  things  going 
on." 

But.  he  plans  to  keep  busy.  He  and  his 
wife.  niye.  plan  to  camp,  travel  and  go  to 
UT  football  games.  They  have  season  tick- 
ets and  make  every  home  game. 

They  would  like  to  tour  the  UJ3..  especial- 
ly Hawaii  and  maybe  Alaska. 

He  knows  he  has  been  lucky  to  have 
worked  with  one  things  he  really  enjoys, 
electricity,  even  if  he  has  had  to  put  up  with 
the  problems  of  sewer,  water  and  gas. 


UMTTUJS.  CONTRrounONS  TO 
THE  UNITED  NATIONS 


HON.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE 

or  ILLIIIOI8 
in  THE  HOU8X  OF  BEFBBSEHTATIVXS 

Wednesday.  February  4,  1987 

Mr.  CRANE  Mr.  Speaker,  the  formal  initi- 
atkx)  of  the  United  Natior«  in  1945  instilled  in 
many  Americans  hope  that  this  organization 
twouM  help  usher  in  an  era  of  peace  and  free- 
dom worldwide.  Unfortunately,  this  has  not 
been  the  case.  In  fact  the  United  Nations  has 
been  guity  of  maintairHng  a  hypocritical 
double  standard  at  the  expense  of  both  the 
Western  democracies  and  the  U.N.  Charter. 
Small  naliora  of  the  Third  World  and  the 
Communist  titoc  have  made  U.N.  membership 
an  excellent  ecommic  and  political  invest- 
ment by  gaining  considerable  advantage  at 
mnimal  expertse. 

Many  critics  of  the  U.N.  poirrt  out  that  peace 
and  freedom  in  this  world  can  hardly  be  main- 
tained by  ttw  United  Nations  wtien  the  very 
nations  that  most  threaten  it  are  memt)ers  of 
the  Security  Council.  Even  more  alarming  is 
the  fact  that  the  United  States  feels  the  con- 
sequences of  acts  of  aggression  t>y  ttwse 
members.  The  crisis  in  Iran  and  the  Soviet  in- 
vasion of  Afghanistan  exemplify  actions  that 
the  United  Nations  "deplores,"  but  on  which 
the  body  fails  to  take  appropriate,  decisive 
aclioa  That  sort  of  "nonaction"  is  particularly 
dtogmnting  to  the  United  States  which  alone 
pays  25  percent  of  the  total  U.N.  budget  In 
contrast,  the  Soviet  Union  only  corrtritxjtes  a 
mere  10  percent  to  the  annual  budget 

If  the  United  States  continues  to  pay  its 
unduly  large  share  of  U.N.  expenses  each 
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year  wtiile  ottier  nations  fail  to  tnnor  ttieir  ob- 
ligations, we  can  expect  to  see  a  deepening 
of  Vnt  hypocrisy  that  has  so  blatantly  merited 
U.N.  sessions.  Why  should  U.S.  taxpayers  fi- 
nance ttie  operations  of  an  organization  wtiich 
is  threatening  the  values  and  interests  of 
Western  natioro  as  well  as  world  peace? 
They  deserve  assurance  that  wt>en  ttieir  tax 
dollais  are  spent  to  aid  a  foreign  nation,  that 
aid  gees  to  a  country  which  acts  as  our  frierKJ. 

In  view  of  the  current  situation,  a  number  of 
suggestions  have  t)een  made  to  reevaluate 
our  Nation's  relationship  with  the  United  Na- 
tions. The  level  of  United  States  financial  sup- 
port is  one  such  suggestion.  In  the  interest  of 
limiting  U.S.  financial  support  of  repeated  acts 
of  aggression  by  pro-Communist,  pro-Soviet 
counties,  I  have  introduced  legislation,  H.R. 
117,  that  redefines  our  Nation's  financial  com- 
mitment to  the  United  Nations.  Given  past 
performance,  it  is  logical  ttiat  the  United 
States  adopt  a  new  contribution  formula  that 
would  k)e  fair  to  ttw  United  States  and  ottier 
member  nations,  and  fiscally  responsible  inso- 
far as  ttie  future  of  ttie  United  Nations  is  con- 
cerned. Further,  it  should  be  reflective  of  the 
U.N.  representative  nature. 

Instead  of  a  formula  based  on  GNP,  H.R. 
117  would  tiase  our  annual  U.N.  contribution 
on  a  percentage  equal  to  that  of  our  popula- 
tion wtien  compared  to  the  total  population  of 
all  U.N.  memtier  nations.  The  Peoples'  Reput>- 
lic  of  China  and  the  U.S.S.R.,  alorig  with  ottier 
densely  populated  countries,  should  bear  a 
greater  portion  of  ttie  financial  burden  of  the 
United  Nations,  and  should  contiibute 
amounts  proportional  to  ttieir  greater  respec- 
tive populations.  Ttie  United  States  contrib- 
utes more  than  twice  the  amount  committed 
by  the  U.S.S.R.,  while  ttie  American  popula- 
tion is  less  tfian  that  of  the  Soviet  state.  Pro- 
portional population  assessment  would  reduce 
U.S.  monetary  support  of  the  United  Nations 
from  25  percent  of  the  total  budget  to  5  per- 
cent, forcing  Communist  and  Third  World 
countries  to  shoulder  a  fairer  share  of  ttie 
U.N.  budget.  The  result  of  this  proposal  would 
be  ffeiandal  obligations  consistent  with  the 
amount  of  power  within  the  United  Nations 
that  each  country  commands.  Thus,  the 
United  States  would  no  longer  contribute  dis- 
proportionate amounts  to  ttie  United  Nations, 
only  to  have  the  funds  used  to  promote  com- 
munist aggression  throughout  ttie  worid. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  will  join  me  in  the  at- 
tempt to  alleviate  the  monetary  burden  placed 
on  the  United  States  to  finance  ttie  United  Na- 
tions by  cosponsoring  H.R.  117. 
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HE'S  TOO  AMERICAN 


HON.  DAN  BURTON 

OP  INDIANA 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  4,  1987 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  t>een  contacted  by  Americans  across  ttie 
Nation  concerning  ttie  litierals  txas  of  ttie 
media. 

In  the  following  letter,  Mr.  Eari  Joseph  has 
expressed  a  point  of  view  he  feels  he  sliares 
with  Americans  from  all  walks  of  life: 

I  (ummarize  my  feelings  and  opinions  as 
to  what  Is  happening  in  my  country  the  fol- 


lowing way.  I  hope  you  wUl  take  the  time  to 
read  what  represents  the  views  of  most 
Americana 

HI'S  TOO  AMXRICAN 

"Crucify  him  crucify  him"  screamed  the 
multitude  made  up  of  Reagan  haters.  Soviet 
Union  representatives.  Democrat  politicians, 
reporters  for  the  nation's  News  Media  (80% 
registered  Democrats),  the  American  Civil 
Liberties  Union  (A.C.L.U.)  (95%  Democrat), 
and  the  editorial  staff  of  the  San  Jose  Mer- 
cury New*.  The  presence  of  the  latter  at 
this  mob  scene  really  comes  as  no  surprise 
to  anyone.  While  the  Mercury  News  speaks 
alx>ut  l>eing  politically  "neutral",  it  purpose- 
ly goes  out  of  its  way  to  run  down  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  Ronald  Reagan, 
and  all  his  efforts  to  make  America  a  better 
country.  Why,— Is  a  mystery.  For  whatever 
reason,  aliiaost  every  day,  the  Mercury  News 
runs  an  Bdltorial  or  cartoon  character  at- 
tacking the  character,  Integrity  and  honesty 
of  the  President.  Maybe  they're  trying  to 
compete  With  the  "Red  Star"  edition  of  the 
Washington  Post  News. 

You  know  what's  sad?  Seeing  an  excellent 
newspaper  like  the  San  Jose  Mercury  News 
make  a  fool  out  of  Itself  over  and  over  again 
in  its  editorial  page.  Even  when  the  Mercu- 
ry News  staff  is  challenged  to  evaluate 
issues  and  take  positions  on  simple  matters 
like  accepting  "engllsh"  as  the  official  lan- 
guage of  this  country  and  state,  their  collec- 
tive thinking  processes  somehow  find  a  way 
to  make  no  sense.  You  l>e  the  Judge  on  that 
point  and  their  so  called  "neutral"  position 
when  it  comes  to  politics.  Let's  use  the  last 
election  for  an  example.  You  will  recall,  the 
Mercury  News  endorsed  every  Democrat 
running  for  office  .  .  .  (with  the  one  excep- 
tion of  the  black  Democratic  Mayor  of  Los 
Angeles).  And  YES  they  did  claim  prior  to 
the  election  that  they  would  be  totally  "ob- 
jective" ahd  "neutral"  when  evaluating  all 
the  candidates  running  for  office.  What  do 
you  thlnkT  The  same  Mercury  News  Editori- 
al Staff  liegged  it's  readers  to  vote  for  the 
reconfirmation  of  Chief  Justice  Rose  Bird. 
And  the  reason  is  simple.  She,  like  they, 
mirrored  each  other's  totally  warped  con- 
cept and  perception  of  "Justice",  what's 
right  or  wrong,  good  Judgement,  fairness 
and  common  sense.  Like  Democrat  Bird, 
80%  of  the  people  on  the  Mercury  News  edi- 
torial staff  are  devoute  Democrats. 

One  of  the  liest  kept  secrets  in  America  is 
that  the  overwhelming  majority  of  people 
that  make  decisions  as  to  what  we  Ameri- 
cans read  (newspapers),  hear  (radio)  and  see 
(TV  and  Bollywood  movies)  are  registered 
Democrats.  Maylie  now  you  can  understand 
why  everything  we  read,  hear  and  see  comes 
out  so  politically  one  sided.  The  next  time 
you  read,  hear  or  see  a  description  of  what's 
happening  in  Washington,  notice  the 
amount  o|  "time"  given  each  side  of  the  po- 
litical issue  t>elng  discussed.  The  formula 
seems  to  be  this:  Nine  (9)  douses  of  an  obvi- 
ously prejudiced  point  of  view  for  every  one 
(1)  douse  of  the  other  side.  Too  often  the 
other  side  gets  no  mention  at  all.  Perhaps  it 
Is  asking  too  much  to  expect  an  apple  to 
liear  orange  fruit.  It  also  works  that  way 
with  huniBns. 

Suddenly  someone  cried  out  in  the  crowd. 
"But  what  has  he  done,  this  man  who  is 
your  President?"  They  shouted  back,  "who 
knows,  and  (don't  you  luiow)  we  don't  really 
care!"  Oile  could  hear  their  minds  momen- 
tarily agreeing  as  "one"  that  this  Iran/ 
Contra  controversy,  which  they  all  gleefully 
worked  hard  to  blow  up  to  suit  their  politi- 
cal careers  and  personal  vendetta  against 
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President  Reagan,  may  be  their  last  chance 
to  put  a  halt  to  the  progress  of  Reagan's 
philosophy  in  government;  a  philosophy, 
when  examined  closely,  is  clearly  very  much 
anti-socialism,  anti-communism,  anti-athe- 
ism, anti-humanism  (l>eUeve8  man  is  Ood) 
and  PRO-American.  It  Is  those  attitudes  and 
t>ellefs  of  Reagan  that  causes  this  mob  to 
hate  him  with  a  passion. 

More  shouting  rang  out,  "Impeach  him" 
.  .  .  "Jail  him"  .  .  .  "he's  too  American"!  He 
l>elleves  in  God.  He  wants  to  put  a  moment 
of  prayer  t>ack  into  our  school  classrooms  at 
a  time  when  we're  trying  to  convince  our 
kids  that  no  Ck>d  exists.  He  wants  our  teach- 
ers to  start  preaching  to  our  children  the 
values  and  benefits  of  "morality",  that  they 
should  respect  their  parents  and  govern- 
ment authorities  .  .  .  and  that  they  should 
say  "no"  to  drugs  and  sex.  Yes,  our  consen- 
sus of  opinion  is  that  the  government 
should  Instead  concentrate  on  taking  care  of 
them  after  they  do  it  (drugs  and  sex).  That 
makes  more  sense  to  us.  Don't  you  agree.  He 
(Reagan)  also  says  it  would  l>e  l>etter  for  our 
children's  character  development  if  they 
were  taught  the  value  and  benefits  of  using 
the  "Ten  Commandments"  as  a  guideline 
for  their  personal  human  l>ehavlor  instead 
of  what  our  kids  are  being  taught  now  in 
public  schools,  which  is  that  no  standard  for 
human  behavior  exists— "Just  do  what  ever 
feels  good  and  society  (the  working  part) 
will  pick  up  the  tab  for  your  mistakes".  He 
(Reagan)  also  wants  to  Interfere  with  the 
rights  of  Hollywood  movie  producers  and 
Television  program  producers.  He  wants 
them  to  stop  sending  a  daily  message  to  our 
kids  that  sex  and  immorality  is  "cool"  and 
normal  from  them. 

WHAT  ELSE  DID  REAGAN  DO? 

He  opposes  the  Socialistic  and  atheistic 
goals  of  the  A.C.L.U.  and  the  Ul>eral  Judges 
(Rose  Bird  type  thinkers)  who  approve  most 
of  their  lawsuits  to  get  God  "out"  of  Amer- 
ica—off our  money,  out  of  school  books,  out 
of  government  and  out  of  memory.  Presi- 
dent Reagan  is  disturtied  by  this  and  the 
damage  that  continues  to  t>e  done  to  our  so- 
ciety by  these  "confused"  judges  who  can't 
figure  out  what's  common  sense.  Time  and 
time  again  these  particular  Judges  (80% 
Democrat  appointed)  compensate  for  their 
inability  to  distinguish  l>etween  "right"  and 
"wrong"  by  looking  for  cracks  in  the  law  to 
help  them  justify  letting  groups  like  the 
A.C.L.U.  have  their  way  .  .  .  which  is  to  re- 
place the  fundamental  Christian  values  and 
standards  which  made  this  country  the 
greatest  in  the  history  of  the  human  race 
with  something  the  Russians  have  con- 
vinced them  will  work  better:  a  system 
based  on  atheism,  socialism  and  communism 
(which  is  "bom  again"  slavery— Russian 
style).  The  only  drawback  we've  been  able 
to  find  with  the  Russian  "plan"  for  us  and 
the  world  is  their  little  habit  of  sending 
people  that  disagree  with  them  to  the  "nut- 
house". We're  not  worried  about  that 
thought  because  you'U  notice  that  we  agree 
with  the  Russians  way  of  thinking  99%  of 
the  time  (us  Democrats). 

"He  mtist  go"  .  .  .  "out  with  Reagan"  .  .  . 
"down  with  the  Republican"  .  .  .  "out  with 
his  Administration"  .  .  .  they  continued  to 
yeU! 

"What  else  did  your  President  do?"  He 
launched  a  war  against  drugs  in  this  coun- 
try. He  used  his  leadership  to  stop  nmaway 
inflation  and  sky  high  interest  rates,  caus- 
ing tx>th  to  now  l>e  their  lowest  in  twenty 
years.  He  hasn't  raised  our  taxes  since  he 
has  t>een  in  office.  By  the  way,  you  know  we 
still  hold  a  grudge  against  him  for  not  tell- 
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Ing  us  he  was  going  to  lx>mb  Libya.  Had  we 
known  about  it,  we  could  have  leaked  it  to 
the  Washington  Post  in  time  for  Qadhafi  to 
go  on  a  short  vacation  to  Hawaii  l>efore  our 
lx>ml>er8  arrived.  He  didn't  tell  us  alx>ut 
Iran  either  and  that  really  has  us  upset.  It's 
like  he  thinks  we  can't  keep  a  secret. 
Doesn't  he  know  we're  American  Just  like 
him.  Our  point  is  simple,  we  l>eUeve  every 
man,  woman  and  child  in  America  has  the 
"right"  to  iuiow  the  details  of  the  C.I-A.'s 
daily  activities  and  every  secret  military  and 
political  "plan"  this  country  has  in  mind. 
That  way  we  can  debate  it  in  front  of  the 
press  and  decide  together  what  is  right  for 
this  country.  Just  l>ecause  every  time  the 
President  shares  a  "secret"  with  Congress 
and  Democrats  (or  their  aides)  leak  it  to  the 
rest  of  the  world,  is  no  reason  to  lie  scared 
to  teU  us  anything. 

"What  else  did  your  President  do?" 
Reagan  vetoes  and  impedes  the  Joint  efforts 
of  almost  aU  the  Democrats  in  Washington 
and  the  Soviet  Union  to  make  it  easier  for 
the  communists  to  take  over  all  of  South 
America  and  Mexico  as  rapidly  as  possible. 
Time  and  time  again  Reagan  has  used  his 
presidential  powers  to  stymie  Russia's 
"master  plan"  to  encircle  us  than  strangle 
us  into  submission  economically  by  cutting 
us  off  from  the  world's  supply  of  oil,  miner- 
als and  food.  We  feel  this  way  al>out  it.  If 
the  Russians  want  to  take  over  a  country  by 
out  right  force  (Afghanistan)  or  by  subver- 
sion (too  many  countries  to  list),  it  is  totally 
improper  for  the  U.S-A.  to  try  to  stop  them 
tiecause  that  would  clearly  violate  Russia's 
right  to  continue  their  "plan"  to  enslave 
every  person  in  the  world.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  our  attorney  found  a  sentence  in  the 
Book  of  Laws  which  expressly  prohibits  any 
President  from  during  anything  that  would 
slow  down  the  efforts  of  an  outside  enemy 
to  "bury  us".  Reagan,  in  our  opinion,  is 
doing  just  that,  olistructing  the  efforts  of 
the  communists  and  that's  breaking  the  law. 
We  also  caught  Reagan  sending  supplies  to 
the  terrorist  country  of  Iran,  a  country  that 
stated  it  would  like  to  see  us  destroyed. 
"Speaking  of  helping  terrorists,  can  I  ask 
you  a  question?  Isn't  the  Soviet  Union  world 
famous  for  being  the  greatest  and  most 
fierce  terrorist  nation  on  the  planet  earth. 
And  don't  we  openly  feed  them  and  give 
them  all  the  technology  and  help  they  need 
to  destroy  us?  That  just  goes  to  show  you. 
their  must  be  a  reason  for  everything  and 
why  we  do  what  we  do  always  has  many 
good  reasons  l>ehind  it. 

"Is  there  anything  else  Reagan  has 
done?"  Yes!  He  wants  to  install  a  STAR 
WARS  (S.D.I.)  missile  defense  system  that 
one  day  will  l>e  needed  to  save  the  world 
from  extinction.  As  it  is  now,  if  the  U.S.A. 
or  Russia  accidently  launched  an  I.C.B.M. 
missile  with  multiple  warheads,  neither 
country  would  l)e  able  to  destroy  it  l>efore  it 
reached  its  targets.  President  Reagan  wants 
to  give  all  the  people  on  earth  its  only 
chance  to  survive  in  that  kind  of  situation 
which  will  surely  one  day  come.  Of  course 
we  (Demo's)  think  that's  stupid!  For  two 
reasons:  (DA  "Star  Wars"  defense  system 
will  not  work.  If  it  can't  stop  100,000  mis- 
siles at  one  time  but  can  stop  50  or  so  100% 
of  the  time,  who  needs  it!  Now  don't  you 
bring  up  ac^Un  the  fact  that  we  presented 
indisputable  evidence  in  the  past  that 
"man"  would  never  l>e  able  to  fly  to  the 
moon  and  back,  and,  and  a  few  other  things 
we  said  were  technologically  impossible. 
S.D.I,  will  never  work,  period!  (2)  Why 
spend  bUlions  of  dollars  putting  people  to 
work  on  the  STAR  WARS  program  when 
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we  could  lie  using  that  same  money  (re- 
ceived from  working  tax  payers)  to  provide 
free  food,  free  clothing,  free  bousing,  free 
transportation  and  free  medical  care  to  all 
the  people  in  America  that  don't  want  to 
work.  As  I  said  l>ef  ore,  we  think  every  Amer- 
ican should  have  "enough"  to  make  them 
happy,  even  if  they  don't  or  won't  do  any- 
thing to  earn  it.  Why  should  the  kid  that 
studied  hard  in  school  and  did  his  home- 
work and  made  something  of  his  life,  and 
got  rewarded  by  society  accordingly  have 
more  money  than  the  kid  that  made  "F's" 
in  school  because  he  choose  to  goof-off, 
than  later  can't  hold  a  Job  because  he's  lasy 
and  has  a  poor  attitude  (claiming  .  .  .  "I'm  a 
victim  and  the  world  owes  me  a  good 
living"). 

"Listen.  I'd  like  to  talk  more  with  you.  but 
the  News  Media  is  ready  now  and  I've  got 
some  juicy  gossip  and  "hear  say"  to  leak. 
Bye." 

Eau,  Joseph. 

San  Jose,  CA. 


TRIBUTE  TO  PROP.  JAMES  M. 
BUCHANAN 


HON.  BART  GORDON 


or 

IN  THE  HOUSE  07  BKPRKSEirTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  4,  1987 

Mr.  GORDON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  rare  privi- 
lege for  me  to  vraicome  to  ttie  U.S.  Congress 
a  distinguished  economist  and  ttie  1986  t^tobel 
laureate  for  ecxinomics.  Prof,  viames  M.  Bu- 
chanan. This  evening  Professor  Buchanan  will 
be  ttie  guest  of  honor  at  a  reception  here  in 
the  Capitol  tiosted  t>y  ttie  Tennessee  congres- 
sional delegation. 

A  native  Tennessean,  Professor  Buchanan 
presently  serves  as  general  directcx  and  uni- 
versity distinguished  professor  at  ttie  Center 
for  Study  of  Public  Choice  at  George  Mason 
University.  As  Americans,  we  all  sfiare  a 
sense  of  pride  in  anottier  Nobel  laureate  from 
(Xjr  great  Nation.  Tennesseans  are  especially 
proud  of  the  remarkat>le  accomplishments  of 
Dr.  Buchanan  wtiose  family's  roots  run  deep 
in  the  history  of  our  great  State.  Professor  Bu- 
chanan is  the  grandson  of  Tennessee's  only 
populist  Gov.  John  P.  Buctianan,  attended 
Rutherfcxd  Ckxintry  public  sctiools,  received 
his  t>achelor5  degree  from  Middle  Tennessee 
State  University  and  his  masters  degree  from 
the  University  of  Tennessee.  He  is  truly  a 
product  of  the  Volunteer  State. 

Through  his  work,  Dr.  Buchanan  has  made 
us  think.  He  has  t>een  a  pioneer  in  expanding 
the  scope  of  economic  ttieory  through  ttie  ap- 
plication of  traditional  economics  to  political 
decisionmaking  and  public  administration.  No 
matter  wtiere  one  stands  on  ttie  political  spec- 
trum, Dr.  Buchanan's  devetopment  of  the 
public  choice  theory  must  be  acknowledged 
as  a  promising  step  fonward  toward  a  better 
understanding  of  tiow  we,  as  indivi(juals  and 
as  a  society,  make  ctioices.  In  particular,  the 
application  of  public  ctioice  ttieory  provides  us 
with  a  clearer  understanding  of  the  causes  of 
our  mounting  Federal  debt  All  of  us  in  the 
Congress  can  learn  from  Professcx  Bucfian- 
an's  profound  insights. 

Professor  Buchanan  has  undoubtedly  shed 
light  on  our  own  political  economy  t}y  making 
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the  prinoipiea  of  tradWonal  economic  theory  a 
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I    THE  CHINESE  GOLDEN 
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struct  ttie  descendants  of  the  African  Race  in 
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ent  It  woukl  be  composed  of  five  members, 
witti  ttw  chainnan  aooointed  bv  the  PresMent 
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PAY  RAISE 
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erijoyment  and  success  in  all  of  her  endaav- 
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Vw  prindplM  of  twdHkwl  economic  theory  a 
pert  of  ewwydey  pubic  poicy  decieions.  I  am 
oonMent  fwl  Jemee  M.  Buchanan's  contribu- 
tiona  wl  oonlinua  to  help  us  make  wise  dec»- 
•iona  in  the  future. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  privflege  to  have  Profes- 
sor Budwnan.  a  Nobel  laureate  and  MTSU's 
most   dMInguished   alumnus,    join    us    this 
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I     THE  CHINESE  GOLDEN 
I        DRAGONS  ARTISTS 


WOMEN  FOR  TOO  LONG  HAVE 
BEEN  STEREOTYPED 


HON.  BILL  GREEN 

or  mw  TOKK 

nr  THX  HOnSX  of  RSmCSXHTATIVKS 

Wednesday.  February  4, 1987 

Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  stereotypes  injure 
aiKl  restrict  all  groups,  and  women  are  no  ex- 
oeptton.  The  social,  educatkinal,  and  profes- 
stonal  advancement  of  women  has  been  at- 
tacked. arKi  somewhat  limited,  by  the  stereo- 
typical image  of  ttie  American  female  as 
soteiy  a  wife/mother. 

Yet  that  image  of  the  traditkxiaJ  woman 
does  not  hoM  up  to  examinatkxi.  Recently  the 
respected  research  organizatnn,  Batelle  Me- 
morial Institute,  commissioned  by  l-iearst 
Corp.,  Cosmopolitan  magazine,  released  re- 
ports on  "The  Changing  Course  of  American 
women. 

One  of  the  interesting  facts  htghlighted  in 
the  reports  is  that  the  stereotype  of  a  woman 
only  leaving  her  parents'  home  to  get  married 
and  have  chiUren  is  based  not  upon  a  long 
history,  but  upon  one  atypical  generation:  the 
post-World  War  I  experience. 

The  report  shows  tfiat.  in  many  ways, 
today's  women,  electing  for  a  life  of  education 
equal  to  that  of  men,  suttstantial  work  experi- 
ence, delayed  marriage,  and  both  delayed  and 
Nmiled  chidbearing,  reflects  her  grandmoth- 
er's and  greatgrandmother's  experience  and 


f>oling  of  teenage  women  shows  that  the 
vast  maiority  expect  to  have  careers  through- 
out their  adulttiood— wtvle  also  choosing  to  be 
married  and  have  chiklren.  There  clearly  Is  no 
reason  to  expect  a  reversal  in  the  future  and 
so  society  and  government  need  to  accept 
this  new/oW  role  of  women— and  to  plan  ac- 
cordingly. 

In  part  as  recognitnn  of  the  return  of 
women  to  the  job  market  and  the  conespond- 
ing  reduction  in  the  number  of  permanent, 
pure  housewives.  I  have  joined  in  cosponsor- 
ing  legislatnn  to  require  businesses  to  provide 
leave  time  fOr  women  and  men  for  care  of 
family  members. 

In  the  future,  as  raw,  women  will  have  to  be 
dealt  with  as  indivkluals  arxl  as  partners  of 
their  chosen  mea  not  as  subordinates  or  at- 
tachments. Government's  decisions  on  issues 
such  as  the  marriage  tax,  day  care,  education, 
vokjntaerism,  emptoyment,  aind  retirement  will 
have  to  be  based  on  the  fact  that  what  is 
called  the  primary  woman — one  with  her  own 
plans  and  activities— is  Itack  to  stay. 

I  shoukl  Ike  to  congratulate  Hearst/Cosmo- 
poNtan/BataHe  for  these  reports,  as  such 
knowledge  will  help  all  of  us  understand  the 
past  and  plan  for  the  future. 


HON.  WALTER  L  FAUNTROY 

PP  THX  DISTRICT  OF  COLUICBIA 
IN  THX  HOUSE  Or  RKPSXSKNTATIVSS 

Wednesday,  February  4.  1987 

Mr.  FAUNTROY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
salute  tfie  talent  and  generosity  of  a  group  of 
ChirBse  artists  brought  to  us  through  tfte 
goodwill  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  F.  Chien. 

On  December  16,  1986,  at  2  p.m.,  these 
wonderful  acrot)atic  performers  gave  a  Christ- 
mas holktay  spectacular  for  harxficapped  and 
undarprivileged  chikjren  of  the  Washington 
area  at  the  Ford's  Theater. 

The  holiday  spectacular  given  at  Ford's 
Theater  featured  20  worid-class  performers  in 
stunning  displays  of  acrobatics,  seemingly  im- 
possible feats  of  daring  and  tialance,  martial 
vtSf  juggling,  magk:,  trick  cycling,  and  brilliant- 
ly costumed  traditional  dancing. 

In  attendance  were  cIvMren  of  tfie  Center 
for  Handk^apped  Indivkluals  in  the  District  of 
Coltfnt)ia.  tt>e  Junkx  Village,  Children's  Hospi- 
tal, Vne  Mamie  D.  Lee  School  for  the  Handi- 
capped, Houston  Elementary  ScIkmI,  and  the 
Associated  Catfwik:  Charities  among  others. 
The  art  of  these  wonderful  Chinese  Golden 
Dragon  Acrobatk:  performers  brought  happi- 
ness and  laughter  to  chiklren  and  adults  alike, 
with  Christmas  gifts  for  all  tt>e  children  pre- 
sented by  that  most  American  of  all  indivkj- 
uals,  Santa  Claus. 

It  was  a  thrilling  moment  of  cultural  ex- 
change, appreciatk}n,  and  affectk>n.  Friend- 
ships were  formed  that  will  last  for  many 
yeaiB.  Remembrances  of  the  chann,  and 
graoB,  arKl  whimsy  will  continue  in  the  minds 
of  these  fortunate  children  for  many  Christ- 
mases  to  come. 

As  a  representative  of  the  Coordinatton 
Council  for  North  American  Affairs,  and  as  a 
gestjre  of  friendship  from  their  home  in 
Taipei,  Taiwan,  the  Chinese  Golden  Dragon 
artists  will  have  formed  a  tie  with  the  children 
of  Washington,  DC,  that  distance  and  time  will 
only  enhance. 

I  want  to  thank,  personally,  on  behalf  of  all 
our  citizens  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Chien  and  the  Chi- 
nese Golden  Dragon  performers  and  wish 
them  the  best  and  the  most  Happy  New  Year 
in  this  the  Year  of  the  Rabbit. 
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struct  the  descendants  of  ttie  African  Race  in 
school  levning.  in  ttie  various  tjranches  of  tfie 
Mectwrvc  Arts  and  trades  and  in  Agriculture  in 
order  to  prepare  and  fit  and  qualify  them  to 
act  as  teacher." 

In  accotdarwe  with  Richard  Humphrey's  will, 
the  schod  was  founded  in  1837,  and  began 
to  provHla  a  free  classksal  educatmn  for  quali- 
fied yourw  people.  In  1920,  control  passed 
from  its  Quaker  tXMtrd  of  managers  to  ttte 
State  of  Pennsylvania.  In  1983,  Cfieney  joined 
tfie  State  system  of  higher  educatkm  as 
Cfieyney  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  seaquteentennial  not  only  examines  the 
university's  fitstorKal  vahie  as  a  place  for 
higher  learning  for  black  Americans,  but  cele- 
brates all  historically  black  colleges  and  uni- 
versities and  tfie  significant  role  ttiey  all  play 
in  provKlilig  natkjnal  leaders  and  major  con- 
tributors to  our  society. 

On  February  13,  1987,  there  will  be  a  re- 
dedk»tk)n  of  Humphrey's  Hall,  and  recogni- 
tkMi  and  tribute  of  his  singular  momentous 
educational  legacy.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
join  with  me  in  recognizing  this  fine  Pennsyl- 
vania instltutkm  of  higher  learning  and  its  far- 
sighted,  caring  founder. 


TRIBUTE  TO  RICHARD 
HUMPHREYS 


HON.  WILLIAM  H.  GRAY  III 

OP  PKIfHSTLVAiriA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  4,  1987 
Mr.  GRAY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
is  my  honor  to  bring  to  the  attentk>n  of  this 
bo<^  a  tribute  to  Rk:hard  Humphreys,  the 
founder  of  Cheyney  University  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, the  oldest  black  publk:  college  in  tfie 
United  States,  whk:h  is  celet)rating  the  150th 
anriversary  of  its  founding  this  year. 

When  Rk:hard  Humphreys  wrote  his  will  in 
1829,  he  bequeathed  one-tenth  of  his  estate, 
$10,000,  to  13  fellow  Quakers,  charging  tfiem 
to  design,  "*  *  *  an  institutran  *  *  *  to  in- 


INDIAN  GAMING  REGULATORY 
ACT 


HON.  TONY  COELHO 

OrCAUPORMIA 
IN  TBE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  4,  1987 

Mr.  COELHO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  intro- 
ducing legislatkm,  with  the  support  of  tfie 
cfiairman  of  tfie  House  Rules  Committee,  Mr. 
Pepper,  to  provkle  a  compretiensive  scheme 
for  regulating  gaming  on  Indian  lands. 

Indian  gaming,  primarily  bingo,  has  become 
a  subject  of  some  natk>nal  focus  and  detMite. 
Indian  tribes  generally  reskie  in  reservatk>ns 
tfiat  are  resource  poor  and  wtiose  citizens  are 
unemployed  at  higher  tfian  average  rates. 
Consequently,  tfiey  fiave  turned  to  gaming,  as 
have  many  non-lridian  governments,  to  raise 
essential  revenues  and  to  provkle  needed 
servk»s  to  tfieir  citizens. 

Some  State  law  enforcement  offwials  have 
expressed  concern  ttiat  Indian  gaming  might 
become  a  target  for  criminal  elements.  To 
insure  that  tNs  does  not  happen.  State  law 
enforcement  offKials  have  sought  jurisdk:tk)n 
over  Indian  gaming  to  insulate  it  from  such  in- 
fluences. Indian  tribes  have  resisted  these  as- 
sertKKis  of  State  jurisdkaton  and  this  conflkn 
over  jurisdictkxi  lias  t)ecome  a  sut>ject  of  con- 
sklerat>le  litigatkm. 

Tfie  bil  I  am  introducing  is  a  fair  approach 
to  resolvlrtg  tfiese  competing  interests.  Tradi- 
tk>nal  forms  of  tritial  gaming  {is  part  of  a  tribal 
ceremony  or  celet)ratk>n  as  well  as  social 
games  will  be  under  tfie  exclusive  jurisdk:tk>n 
of  the  Indian  tribes.  Indian  bingo  will  be  regu- 
lated by  a  partnership  of  Indian  trit>es  and  a 
newly  created  Nattonal  Indian  Gaming  Com- 
misskin.  Dtfier  forms  of  gaming  would  be  pro- 
hit>ited  unless  a  tribe  consents  to  State  juris- 
dk:tk>n  with  respect  to  tfie  particular  gaming 
enterprise. 

Tfie  bill  would  create  a  Natkinal  Indian 
Gaming  Commission  that  would  be  independ- 
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ent  It  wouM  be  composed  of  five  members, 
with  the  chairman  appointed  by  the  PresMent 
with  the  advKe  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 
The  oltier  four  members  wouW  be  appointed 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  intsrior.  One  member 
of  the  Commisston  is  to  be  recommended  by 
tfie  State  attorneys  general,  and  ttiree  mem- 
bers are  to  t>e  merrtoen  of  federally  recog- 
nized Indian  tribes. 

Fifty  percent  of  the  costs  of  tfie  Commis- 
sk}n  are  to  be  borne  by  tfie  tribes.  The  bill 
adopts  tribal  ordinances  for  Federal  enforce- 
ment standards,  and  provkles  a  system  of  in- 
spectkins,  fines,  and  ck>sure  autfiority  to 
assure  compliance  with  tfie  Federal/tritial 
partnership.  Additnnally,  the  Commisskin  has 
the  power  to  approve  all  gaming  ordinances 
and  contracts,  tfie  right  to  modify  and/or  ter- 
minate such  contracts,  to  conduct  audits,  to 
issue  sutipoenas,  to  conduct  background  in- 
vestigatk>ns,  and  to  enter  and  inspect  any 
Indian  gaming  premise. 

This  bill  buikls  upon  tfie  extensive  record 
and  efforts  of  the  last  Congress.  In  the  proc- 
ess of  developing  this  bill,  I  have  consulted 
extensively  with  Indian  tribes,  the  Natk)nal 
Indian  Gaming  Associatkin,  State  officials,  and 
private  gaming  interests.  It  has  t>een  my  inten- 
tion to  produce  a  fair  tiill  that  recognizes  the 
rights  and  responsibilities  of  tribal  government 
while  also  consklering  the  concerns  ex- 
pressed t>y  State  offkaals.  It  is  my  intentnn  to 
seek  swift  committee  actk>n  on  this  bill  and  to 
push  for  speedy  passage  during  the  current 
sessk>n  of  Congress. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

SAY  NO  TO  CONGRESSIONAL 
PAY  RAISE 
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enjoyment  and  success  in  all  of  her  endeav- 
ors. 


GOVERNMENT  COULD  MAKE 
BETTER  USE  OP  VESSELS  AL- 
READY OWNED 


HON.  MKE  LOWRY 

OP  WASHIHGTON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  4.  1987 

Mr.  LOWRY  of  Washington.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  am  introducing  legislation  to  require 
that  t>efore  any  department  or  agency  of  the 
U.S.  Government  acquires,  constructs,  or  ar- 
ranges for  tfie  constructk}n  of  a  noncomtiatant 
vessel  tfiat  tfie  department  or  agency  certifies 
to  tfie  General  Accounting  Offk»  that  no 
vessel  capable  of  meeting  the  performance 
requirements  is  obtainable  from  tfie  Maritime 
Administratksn  or  any  other  department  or 
agency. 

Many  agencies  or  departments  of  tfie  U.S. 
Government  have  title  to  vessels  that  are  no 
longer  in  use  and  tfie  Maritime  Administration 
has  title  to  many  vessels  because  the  previ- 
ous owners  have  defaulted  on  Government- 
guaranteed  k>ans.  At  the  same  time,  agencies 
and  departments  are  procuring  new  vessels 
witfKHit  determining  if  anotfier  agency  or  de- 
partment ftas  a  vessel  available.  This  makes 
no  sense  to  me  in  tfie  era  of  huge  defk:its  and 
at  a  time  tfiat  we  are  proposing  cuts  in  many 
domestic  programs. 

Enactment  of  this  legislatnn  will  ensure  that 
tfie  taxpayers  of  tfie  United  States  do  not  pay 
for  constructkm  of  new  vessels  wfien  tfie 
Government  already  owns  vessels  that  coukJ 
meet  the  intended  mission  at  a  much  lower 
cost. 


HON.  JACK  BUECHNER 

OPIOSSOUIU 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  4,  1987 
Mr.  BUECHNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  regret  that 
the  House  dkl  not  take  a  formal  rolteall  vote 
concerning  tfie  congresskxial  pay  raise.  Had  it 
done  so,  I  woukl  ftave  registered  my  vote 
against  such  a  raise. 

With  mounting  Federal  budget  defkats,  I  do 
not  t>elieve  tfiat  Congress  sfioukf  tie  conskler- 
ing a  salary  increase.  While  families  tfirougfi- 
out  the  NatkKi  are  forced  to  make  diffkxilt  sa- 
crifKies,  it  is  Indeed  Inappropriate  for  mem- 
bers of  tfie  executive,  legislative,  and  judkaal 
brancfies  to  receive  an  increase  in  pay. 

We  must  get  our  Federal  financial  house  in 
order.  We  must  say  no  to  any  raises  for  Mem- 
bers of  Congress. 


TRIBUTE  TO  JEAN  C.  SLACK 


HON.  HENRY  A.  WAXMAN 

OPCAUPORHIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  4,  1987 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  Congress 
tiegins  Its  historic  100th  sessk>n,  I  woukj  like 
to  pay  special  tribute  to  my  constituent,  Jean 
C.  Slack. 

Miss  Slack  is  the  epitome  of  tfie  ever- 
thoughtful,  hard  working,  and  dednated  indi- 
vidual behind  any  successful  professkxial  or 
charitable  endeavor.  She  is  a  leader  wfiose 
enthusiasm  attracts  the  attentk>n  and  commit- 
ment of  everyone  around  her. 

Jean  Slack,  txxn  in  Philadelphia  and  a  grad- 
uate of  Swarthmore  College,  began  a  career 
with  the  Atlantic  Rk:hfiekj  Co.  In  1940. 
Throughout  the  years,  she  rose  through  tfie 
ranks  and  tiecame  secretary  and  executive 
assistant  to  tfien  president  T.  F.  Bradsfiaw  in 
1956.  Later,  Miss  Slack  became  natk>nal  di- 
rector of  ARCO's  senky  programs.  She  is  cur- 
rently ARCO's  retiree  volunteer  representative 
and  was  named  the  1986  Attantk:  Richfield 
Retired  Volunteer  of  the  Year  by  chairman  of 
the  board  Ludwig  Cook. 

Miss  Slack  also  finds  time  to  serve  on  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Intemational  Senior 
Qtizens  Associatkin,  the  advisory  council  for 
Older  Adult  Servk»  and  Informatkin  Systems 
[OASIS],  the  executive  committee  of  the  Affili- 
ated Committees  on  Aging  of  Los  Angeles 
County,  the  Board  of  Directors  of  tfie  Grand 
People's  Company,  and  the  advisory  council 
of  the  Retired  Senkx  Volunteer  Program 
[RSVP].  She  is  also  cofounder  and  ARCO's  li- 
aison to  the  Elderfiostel  Program. 

In  additk>n  to  receiving  the  1986  ARCO  Re- 
tired Volunteer  of  the  Year  Award,  Miss  Slack 
has  also  been  the  recipient  of  tfie  Marjorie 
Thorn  Brocfiardt  Award  of  the  Affiliated  Com- 
mittee on  Aging  of  Los  Angeles  County. 

Tfiose  wfio  know  and  have  worked  with 
Jean  Slack  are  unanimous  in  tfieir  deep  admi- 
ratk>n  for  her.  I  ask  all  Members  to  join  me  in 
recognizing  Ms.  Slack  for  her  contributnns  to 
the  senior  community  and  wish  tier  continued 


SRI  LANKA  NATIONAL  DAY 


HON.  ROBERT  G.  TORRICELU 

OP  mw  JKRSKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPEXSIHTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  4,  1987 

Mr.  TORRICELU.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today 
to  mari(  tfie  Natkxial  Day  of  Sri  Lanka.  For  39 
years,  Sri  Lanka  has  celetxated  February  4  as 
a  day  of  independence.  Over  tfiese  years,  tfie 
United  States  has  actively  worked  to  support 
Sri  Lanka's  independence  and  to  promote  tier 
politk»l  and  econorroc  devetopment 

In  tfie  last  few  years,  however,  Sri  Lanka 
has  experienced  episodes  of  vnlence  t>e- 
tween  the  two  major  etfmk:  communities,  tfie 
Sinhalese  and  the  Tamils.  Today,  as  we  join 
tfie  Sri  Lanka  people  in  celebrating  tfieir  Na- 
tkinal  Day,  I  wouM  like  to  reaffirm  tfie  commit- 
ment of  tfie  American  people  in  assisting  Sri 
Lanka  to  once  again  enjoy  tfie  benefits  of 
economic  prosperity  and  social  tranquility. 

To  assist  in  Sri  Lanka's  devetopment,  tfie 
United  States  arxf  Sri  Lanka  have  successfully 
created  mutually  tieneficial  economk:  links. 
For  example,  in  1985  tfie  United  States 
opened  a  Sri  Lanka  Business  Devetopment 
Center  to  assist  in  tfie  promotton  of  private 
enterprise  projects  in  Sri  Lanka.  This  center 
fias  been  working  togetfier  with  tfie  Sri  Lanka 
Government  to  shift  tfie  economy  toward  a 
more  decentralized  and  market-orient  system 
in  wfitoh  private  entrepreneursfiip,  tioth  do- 
mestk:  and  Intemattonal,  ftourisfies.  Tfiis  year, 
tfie  Government  of  Sri  Lanka  will  complete  tfie 
$2  billton  Mahaweli  Project,  a  massive  hydro- 
electric, Irrigatton,  and  resettlement  program. 
Accomplished  with  significant  assistance  from 
tfie  United  States  and  otfier  countries,  tfie 
Mahaweli  Project  will  generate  1.7  tiillton 
kilowattfiours  of  electricity  tfirough  the  dam- 
ming of  the  Natton's  longest  river. 

Through  our  sfiared  interest  in  democrats 
principles,  the  United  States  also  continues  to 
give  firm  support  to  Sri  Lanka  in  tier  effort  to 
resolve  recent  episodes  of  social  and  polittoal 
vtolence.  We  in  tfie  United  States  have  and 
will  continue  to  support  a  process  of  diatog, 
compromise,  and  polittoal  cfiok»  to  resolve 
the  genuine  grievances  that  exist  Minority 
rights  should  continue  to  t>e  protected  and 
access  to  local  politk^l  instituttons  sfiould  tie 
guaranteed  without  discriminatton.  However, 
terrorism  regardless  of  its  source  sfiould  be 
firmly  opposed.  Calls  for  tfie  partitnn  of  Sri 
Lanka  should  not  t>e  heeded;  she  sfiouto 
remain  unified. 

As  Sri  Lanka  celebrates  her  day  of  inde- 
pendence, we  join  with  tfie  Sri  Lanka  people 
in  looking  forward  to  furtfier  progress  on  tfieir 
already  impressive  record  of  nattonal  develop- 
ment. By  remaining  committed  to  tfie  upfiold- 
ing  of  democratk:  principles  and  instituttons 
and  the  guarantee  of  security  for  &il  tier  citi- 
zens, Sri  Lanka  will  once  again  prosper  in  an 
atmosphere  of  domestk:  peace  and  harmony. 
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HELPFOL  DENVER  MAN  WILLS 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Once    again,    programs    tienefittlng    the 
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Cfiarmel  5's  40th  anniversary  is  at  once 
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Sikfis  were  agaki  blamed,  altfiough  no  one 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

A  native  Tennessean,  Professor  Buchanan    cams,  to  oromote.  strenotfien  arKl 
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HEIfFUL  DENVER  MANWILLS 
$160,000  TO  SOCIAL  SECURITY 


HON.  ANDREW  JACOBS.  JR. 

OriMBIAllA 
m  IHB  HOUSE  OF  RKPRKSniTATTVXS 

Wednetday.  February  4. 1987 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  depart- 
ment ol  "Aafc  not  wttat  your  country  can  do 
for  you  *  *  •."  this: 

atom  the  IndUnapoUs  Star.  Feb.  1. 1987] 

HiLFTUi.  Dwrnmrn  Mam  Wills  tlM.OOO  to 
Social  SacnaiTT 

JUa  81-year-old  Denver  man  willed  the 
Sodal  Security  ayatem  nearly  $160,000. 
aaylnc  be  hoped  he  was  doing  his  part  to 
omtinue  helptns  old  and  disabled  people. 

Elmer  lAml>ert  participated  in  Social  Se- 
curity fnmi  1951  to  1959.  earning  (23,635 
during  that  period  and  contributing  $505.  an 
amount  matched  by  his  employers,  accord- 
ing to  Social  Security  records. 

In  return,  from  January  1960  to  October 
1986.  he  received  $71.0i8.  said  Social  Securi- 
ty spokeawtHnan  Mary  Lou  Amoroso. 

"I  am  so  proud  to  lie  an  American."  Lam- 
bert wrote  to  his  attorney  before  he  died  of 
pneumonia  Nov.  18. 

"The  whole  world  expects  America  to 
always  be  Santa  Claus.  and  they  never  do 
anything  in  return.  But  not  me;  I  do  this 
with  the  hope  that  I  am  doing  my  part  to 
continue  helping  old  and  disabled  people  as 
they  have  helped  us." 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Once  again,  programs  l>enefltting  the 
poor,  the  young  and  the  elderly  are  among 
the  ehosen  targets  of  the  administration's 
budvt-cuttlng  ax.  The  administration  pro- 
poaea  making  new  t>eneflciaries  i>ay  more 
for  Medicare  premlimis.  and  capping  the 
fedef&l  govenmient's  share  of  Medicaid  ex- 
penses. It  would  cut  federal  bousing  pro- 
grams. Including  a  sharp  reduction  In  hous- 
ing for  the  elderly  and  handicapped. 

The  administration's  budget  would  hold 
the  line  on  child  nutrition  programs  and 
food  stamps;  it  would  cut  funds  to  help  poor 
fsmilles  pay  their  heating  bills.  It  would 
wipe  out  federal  subsidies  for  student  loans 
and  campus  Jobs.  And  it  would  make  the  op- 
eration of  school  and  municipal  buses  more 
expensive  by  taking  away  their  exemption 
from  federal  fuel  taxes. 

In  any  budget,  choices  have  to  be  made, 
and  there  are  winners  and  losers.  But  the 
Reagan  administration  has  a  warped  sense 
of  priorities  in  its  decisions  on  how  to  spend 
a  trillion  dollars  next  year,  and  the  Con- 
gress needs  to  straighten  them  out. 

A  great  nation  is  a  nation  that  cares  for 
the  welfare,  the  health  and  the  develop- 
ment of  its  citizens,  not  just  one  that  is 
armed  to  the  teeth.  The  federal  deficit 
needs  to  be  cut;  the  nation  needs  to  protect 
its  solvency.  But  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion's budget  unfairly  and  unwisely  appor- 
tions the  austerity. 


WRONG  WAY  BUDGET 


HON.  GERRY  L  STUDDS 

or  MASSACHUSXTTS 
IH  THX  HOnSK  OF  BKPRSSKNTATTVES 

Wedneaday.  February  4, 1987 

Mr.  STUDDS.  Mr.  Spesker,  the  Reagan  ad- 
mMstralion's  1988  budget  proposal  reflects, 
in  my  view,  s  misguided  and  shortsighted  view 
of  our  N«lk)n's— and  our  region's— needs.  I 
wouM  Nke  to  taiw  this  opportunity  to  share 
with  my  coMeagues  an  example  of  the  put}lic 
reaction  to  the  Presklenf  a  budget  priorities. 
The  folkiwing  edttoriai  is  from  ttie  January  6, 
1987,  edttlon  of  ttw  Patriot  Ledger,  In  Quincy, 
MA. 

WaoRG  Wat  Budobi 

If  you're  going  to  spend  a  trillion  dollars, 
there  are  lietter  ways  to  do  It  than  proposed 
in  the  federal  Inidget  submitted  by  Presi- 
dent Reagan  this  week. 

The  new  blueprint  for  federal  spending  Is 
familiar  enough  in  its  phUoaophy  and  prior- 
ities. It's  iMudc  Reagan  administration.  The 
figures  have  changed— but  not  the  overall 
vproach.  Once  again,  there  is  more  for 
guns,  less  for  butter. 

There  la  more  money  for  defense,  for  Star 
Wars  and  for  the  vtace  agency,  which  would 
get  a  20  percent  raise,  including  $767  million 
for  a  future  space  station.  There  is  another 
$100  million-plus  Installment  for  helping 
the  Contras  fight  the  Nicaraguan  govern- 
ment. 

Though  less  than  the  current  year's,  there 
Is  another  big  deficit,  but  no  new  or  higher 
taxea  to  pay  for  It  (there  are  a  number  of 
propoaed  fee  Increases).  Under  the  White 
Houae  plan,  the  fight  to  keep  the  deficit 
under  control  would  he  borne  nearly  entire- 
ly by  domestic  programs. 


ST.  LOUIS'  PIONEER  TELEVISION 
STATION  KSDK,  CHANNEL  5 


HON.  JACK  BUECHNER 

or  lassotmi 

nr  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEMTATTVES 

Wednesday,  February  4,  1987 

Mr.  BUECHNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
in  anticipation  of  the  upcoming  40th  anniver- 
sary of  St.  Louis'  pioneer  televisk>n  station, 
KSDK,  channel  5. 

Channel  5  first  went  on  the  air  February  B, 
1947,  making  it  one  of  the  first  televiston  sta- 
tk}ns  west  of  ttie  Mississippi  River  to  become 
operatxjnal.  Channel  5  was  the  first  fully 
equipped  television  statkjn  on  ttie  air  after 
World  War  II.  At  ttiat  time,  the  broadcast  day 
was  short  4  hours  a  day,  5  days  a  week. 

Today,  televisron  plays  a  much  larger  role  in 
our  Mves.  It  is  more  than  an  8-hour  day  and  a 
job  well  done  in  broadcasting — it  is  a  commu- 
nk»1ions  tool  that  is  essential  to  the  mainte- 
nanoe  of  a  representative  democracy.  For  a 
well  informed  public  is  central  to  our  kiea  of 
self-government.  Of  the  people,  by  the 
people,  and  for  ttie  people. 

A  commentator  in  the  late  1940's  once 
said:  "Freedom  ought  to  be  a  means  to 
enable  the  press  to  serve  the  proper  functtons 
of  communk:ation  in  a  free  society." 

Talevisran  can  make  you  laugh,  make  you 
cry,  make  you  happy,  make  you  sad.  But  more 
importantly,  it  can  infomi.  Televisk>n  has  the 
power  to  stir  your  best  emottons.  And  your 
worst  emottons.  It  is  indeed  a  powerful  instru- 
ment of  society.  Operating  in  ttie  publk:  inter- 
est, televisran  can  help  advance  society  to  a 
greiater  standard  of  living,  to  a  greater  pros- 
perity. 

St  Louis  television  has  operated  in  the 
pubic  interest — it  has  served  as  a  driving 
force  in  improving  our  community  by  bringing 
to  our  attentk)n  problems  that  must  be  dealt 
wittv 
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Channel  5's  40th  aimiversafy  is  at  once 
cause  for  celebratnn  and  congratulationa— it 
also  marks  the  tremendous  progress  all  of  the 
stations  that  make  up  the  SL  Louis  market 
have  mad«.  Progress  ttiat  has  made  our  com- 
munity a  great  place  to  Hve. 

My  congratulationa  go  out  to  WilHam  Bolster 
and  his  sttff  at  cttannel  5,  ttie  pioneers  of  ttie 
early  ctiannel  5  and  St  Louis  broadcast  televi- 
snn  as  a  wtiole.  As  a  lifelong  St  Louisan.  I'd 
like  to  ttwgik  ctiannel  5's  televiston  pioneers 
for  aH  of  tile  great  television  memories  I  grew 
up  with.  To  ttie  St  Louis  community  broad- 
casters: you've  done  a  great  job.  We  kx>k  for- 
ward to  another  40  years  together. 


SIKHS  WILL  NOT  SUBMIT  TO 
OPPRESSION 


HON.  DAN  BURTON 

opihdiaha 

nr  thx  hottse  of  representatives 

Wednesday,  February  4,  1987 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
January  18,  1987,  paramilitary  police  forces  in 
ttie  Punjab  entered  ttie  Sikh  religton's  holiest 
shrine  and  arrested  several  people  suspected 
of  terrorist  activities.  It  was  the  second  time  in 
9  months  ttiat  ttie  potice  had  entered  ttie 
complex  around  the  stvine,  ttie  GokJen 
Temple  in  Amritsar,  whose  sarxrtity  has 
become  a  main  contentk>n  in  the  struggle  be- 
tween Sikhs  and  ttie  Indian  Government  Ac- 
cording to  ttie  New  York  Times.  "Sikh  reli- 
gkxjs  leaders  held  an  emergency  meeting  and 
denounced  ttie  move,  vowing  to  prevent  any 
furttier  intrusion  into  ttie  complex.  Ttiey 
charged  ttiat  200  innocent  pilgrims  and  temple 
emptoyees  had  been  seized  and  that  furniture 
and  records  tiad  been  ransacked.  Ttie  last 
time  polkje  entered  the  temple  was  May, 
when  security  forces  routed  200  militants  who 
had  been  sitting  in  for  months."  Ttie  worst  of 
ttiese  plunders  occuned  in  1984  wtien  Prime 
Minister  Indira  Gandtu  sent  the  army  into  ttie 
GoMen  Temple,  resulting  in  ttie  death  of  alleg- 
edly 20,000  people. 

Ttie  Wtstwigton  Post  on  December  29. 
1986.  reported  "Much  of  the  Punjab  already  is 
governed  under  measures  that  resemble  mar- 
tial law:  toops  and  polk^  can  search  and 
stioot  at  will,  ttie  Army  can  be  called  in  at  any 
time.  'Ttiis  is  a  democracy  t)ut  how  long  can  it 
stay  a  democracy  if  it  constantly  resorts  to 
nondemooratic  practrces?'  one  obsen/er  re- 
marked after  a  recent  trip  to  ttie  Punjab." 

On  January  16,  1987,  it  was  reported  in  the 
Washington  Post  ttiat  the  "Indian  security 
forces  conducted  a  highly  realistk:  mock  hi- 
jacking of  an  airiiner  today  that  fooled  many 
people  into  thinking  it  was  a  genuine  terrorist 
actkjn  by  Sikh  militants.  The  exercise  ended 
peacefully  at  an  airport  in  west  central  India, 
but  not  t>efore  spreading  alarm  througtiout  the 
country."  The  artrcle  continued  "There,  ac- 
cording to  various  reports,  ttie  purported  hi- 
jackers iSBued  a  number  of  demands  in  the 
name  of  a  Sikh  extremist  group."  Ttie  Toronto 
Gk>ve  and  Mail  on  Novemt>er  21,  1985,  sus- 
pected the  hand  of  Indian  intelligence,  or 
people  di'ectly  under  ttieir  control,  was  re- 
sponsible for  the  bombing  of  an  Air  India  747 
in  whk:h  329  innocent  lives  were  lost.  The 
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Siktis  were  again  blamed,  alttiough  no  one 
ties  t>een  arrested.  Both  incidents  were  fd- 
kmrad  by  series  of  reprisals  from  ttie  Indian 
Government  against  ttie  Sikhs.  These  accusa- 
tk)ns  serve  only  to  tieigtiten  tensions  and  in- 
crease distrust  between  ttie  Hindu  and  Sikh 
populattons. 

Ttie  vast  majority  of  Sikhs  are  hard  woriung 
and  peace  k>ving  people.  Ttiey  do  not  advo- 
cate vtolence  in  resolving  di^xites  with  ttie 
Government  A  ctose  study  of  Sikh  history  in- 
dKstes  ttiat  ttie  Sikhs  have  not  submitted  to 
oppresston  in  ttie  past  they  are  not  submitting 
to  it  now,  and  ttiey  will  not  submit  in  the 
future.  I  believe  the  Indian  Government  stioukj 
press  for  peaceful  solutions  to  the  prot)lems  in 
ttie  Punjab.  To  repress  ttie  entire  Sikh  popula- 
tion in  retaliatk>n  for  ttie  vK>lent  acts  of  a  few 
will  only  increase  the  number  of  militant  Sikhs. 


NUCLEAR  TEST 


HON.  BILL  GREEN 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  4,  1987 

Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday  the 
United  States  conducted  its  first  nuclear  test 
of  1987.  In  many  ways,  this  test  code  named 
"Hazetxook,"  is  an  explosk>n  whk:h  will  be 
heard  "round  ttie  world." 

Ttie  Soviets  had  warned  that  the  first  United 
States  nuclear  test  of  1987  would  result  in  an 
end  to  ttie  Soviet  unilateral  testing  moratori- 
um, whKh  had  lasted  18  months.  Thus  this 
latest  test  will  undoubtedly  unleash  a  new 
round  of  testing  in  the  Soviet  Unk>n,  allowing 
the  nuclear  monster  to  breed  new  and  more 
dangerous  weapons. 

Many  of  us  tiad  written  letters  to  ttie  admin- 
istration, impkxing  it  to  postpone  this  test  and 
prove  to  this  Congress  and  to  governments 
around  ttie  world  that  ttiis  administration  is, 
indeed,  interested  in  arms  control. 

By  conducting  this  nuclear  test  the  adminis- 
tratk>n  has  slammed  ttie  door  on  meaningful 
negotiatkms  for  a  verifiable,  mutual  nuclear 
test  t>an,  whk:h  I  might  point  out  every  ottier 
administratkxi  since  Eisenhower  has  sought  to 
negotiate.  By  slamming  this  door,  the  adminis- 
tratkxi has  sent  a  clear  message  to  Congress: 
It  is  up  to  us  to  negotiate  for  the  country.  I 
stand  prepared  to  take  up  where  we  left  off 
last  year- to  eliminate  funds  for  nuclear  test- 
ing if  the  U.S.S.R.  will  also  halt  nuclear 
weapon  tests.  I  feel  certain  that  a  majority  of 
my  colleagues  will  join  me. 


PROP.  JAMES  M.  BUCHANAN 


HON.  BART  GORDON 

OP  TEMMESSKI 
IN  THX  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  4,  1987 
Mr.  GORDON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  rare  privi- 
lege for  me  to  wekxxne  to  the  U.S.  Congress 
a  distinguished  economist  and  the  1986  Notiet 
Laureate  for  Economk»,  Prof.  James  M.  Bu- 
ctianan.  Tomorrow  evening  Professor  Buctian- 
an  will  be  ttie  guest  of  honor  at  a  receptx>n 
here  in  the  Capitol  hosted  by  the  Tennessee 
congressional  delegatkxi. 
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A  native  Tennessean,  Professor  Buctianan 
presently  serves  as  general  director  and  uni- 
versity distinguished  professor  at  the  Center 
for  Study  of  Pubic  Choice  at  George  Mason 
University.  As  Americans,  we  aN  stiare  a 
sense  of  prWe  in  another  Nobel  laureate  from 
our  great  Natkxi.  Tennesseans  are  especially 
proud  of  ttie  remarlcable  accomplishments  of 
Dr.  Buctianan  wtiose  family's  roots  run  deep 
in  ttie  history  of  our  great  State.  Professor  Bu- 
ctianan is  the  grandson  of  Tennessee's  only 
Populist  Governor,  John  P.  Buctianan,  attend- 
ed Ruttierford  County  publk:  schools,  received 
tiis  bactielors  degree  from  Mkidle  Tennessee 
State  University  and  his  masters  degree  from 
the  University  of  Tennessee.  He  is  truly  a 
product  of  the  Volunteer  State. 

Through  his  work,  Dr.  Buchanan  has  made 
us  think.  He  tias  been  a  poneer  in  expanding 
ttie  scope  of  economk:  ttieory  through  ttie  ap- 
plk»tk>n  of  traditk>nal  economk»  to  politrcal 
decisionmaking  and  putjik:  administratkxi.  No 
matter  wliere  one  stands  on  ttie  political  spec- 
trum. Dr.  Buctianan's  devek)pment  of  ttie 
put>lk:  ctKMce  ttieory  must  t>e  acknowledged 
as  a  promising  step  forward  toward  a  better 
understanding  of  how  we,  as  indivkJuals  and 
as  a  society,  make  chokies.  In  partkxilar,  ttie 
applKatkxi  of  publk:  ctKXce  theory  provkles  us 
with  a  clearer  understanding  of  the  causes  of 
our  mounting  Federal  debt  All  of  us  in  ttie 
Congress  can  learn  from  Professor  Buchan- 
an's profound  insights. 

Professor  Buchanan  has  undoubtedly  stied 
light  on  our  own  politk»l  economy  by  making 
ttie  principles  of  traditkxial  economic  ttieory  a 
part  of  everyday  publk:  polk^y  dedskxis.  I  am 
confklent  ttiat  James  M.  Buctianan's  contritxi- 
tkxis  will  contkiue  to  help  us  make  wise  deci- 
sions in  ttie  future. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  privilege  to  have  Profes- 
sor Buchanan,  a  Nobel  laureate  and  MTSU's 
most  distinguistied  alumnus,  join  us  this 
evening. 


TRIBUTE  TO  NATIONAL  PORUM 
FOR  BLACK  PUBLIC  ADMINIS- 
TRATORS 


HON.  WILLIAM  H.  GRAY  m 

or  PsmiSTLVAiriA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  4,  1987 

Mr.  GRAY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  in  tritxite  to  ttie  Natkxial  Forum  For  Black 
Publk:  Administrators,  who  will  be  hokUng  their 
annual  conference  in  Philadelphia  on  April  12- 
15,  1987. 

The  Natkxial  Forum  For  Black  Publk:  Ad- 
ministrators is  a  group  worthy  of  our  notk:e.  It 
is  a  natkxial  associatkxi  of  black  put>lk:  ad- 
ministrative leaderstiip  that  includes  city  and 
county  managers,  chief  administrative  offk»rs, 
agency  directors,  corporatkxi  executives, 
other  professtonals,  deans  and  students  of 
publk:  administration  and  applied  disciplines 
and  members  of  ottier  supporting  professkxis. 

Ttie  Natkxial  Forum  For  Black  Put>lk:  Ad- 
ministrators serves  as  a  strong  network  wtik:h 
coordinates  a  flow  of  informatkxi;  as  a  magnet 
to  address  ttie  special  problems  of  its  con- 
stituency, provkles  regkxial  and  natkxial 
forums  to  focus  on  timely  issues  and  con- 
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cams,  to  promote,  strengttien  and  ai^Mnd  the 
roles  of  minorities  in  pubKc  admirilliaUon  wid 
to  work  ckMely  with  other  pubic  inlereet 
groups  to  develop  effective  oonneclkxia  be- 
tween provklers  and  recipients  of  government 
sennces  and  programa. 

The  NFBPA  also  provkles  a  natkxial  dev- 
inghouse  of  materials  and  informatkxi.  work- 
sliops,  forums  arxi  seminars  for  memt>ers,  a 
leadership  training  program  and  a  feUowship/ 
internship  program  for  graduate  students  of 
publk:  administratkxi  or  allied  fiekla. 

I  am  very  pleased  ttiat  ttie  Natkxial  Forum 
For  Black  Publk:  Adminislrators  has  ctioaen  to 
meet  in  Philadelptiia  for  its  annual  conference 
and  I  ask  this  body  to  join  me  in  oommerKfng 
this  organizatkxi  for  ttie  services  ttiey  provkle 
their  members  and  the  community  at  large. 


HATE  CRIME  STATISTICS  ACT 


HON.  BARBARA  B.  KENNELLY 

OP  coHiracncuT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRXSEHTATIVXS 

Wednesday,  February  4. 1987 

Mrs.  KENNELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
joined  by  Congressmen  Conyers.  Guckman, 
and  MiNETA  in  introducing  the  Hate  Crime  Sla- 
tistks  Act  a  bill  to  require  ttie  coHectkxi  and 
publk»tkxi  of  statistKs  on  crimes  of  hate.  This 
bill  is  kjentk»l  to  legisiatkxi  ttiat  passed  ttie 
House  by  vok:e  vote  on  July  22. 1965. 

Each  year,  hundreds  of  acts  of  vtolence  arxl 
intimkiatkxi  are  committed  against  groups  and 
indivkluals  in  every  regkxi  of  ttie  country  be- 
cause of  ttieir  race,  religion,  or  eltwik:  twcfc- 
ground.  Unfortunately,  today  it  is  impossMe  to 
measure  the  extent  of  this  problem.  We  do 
not  know  ttie  number.  kx»tkxi.  or  types  of 
crimes  that  are  motivated  by  racial,  relignus, 
or  ethrac  hatred.  We  suspect  ttiat  such  crime 
is  on  ttie  rise,  but  without  more  specifk:  infor- 
matkxi, we  cannot  take  ttie  positive  steps  we 
must  take  to  end  such  vkilence. 

The  Hate  Crime  StatistKS  Act  will  be  a  sig- 
nlfk:ant  step  in  ttiis  dkectkxi.  The  bill  directs 
the  Attorney  General  to  collect  and  publish 
data  about  crimes  motivated  by  racial,  reli- 
gkxjs,  or  ethrac  hatred.  Making  statistks  on 
crime  of  hate  availatile  to  State  and  kxai  au- 
thorities, as  well  as  to  the  pubHc,  will  go  a 
kxig  way  to  make  possible  concerted  commu- 
nity actkxis  against  hate  crimes. 

Crimes  motivated  by  stieer  hatred  are  per- 
sonal tragedies  for  ttie  vctkns.  for  ttie  com- 
munity in  wtik:h  ttiey  happen,  and  for  our  soci- 
ety at  large.  Incklents  like  these  shouM  never 
occur.  But  before  we  can  act  to  prevent  ttiem. 
there  is  so  much  more  we  need  to  know.  We 
need  to  know  wtiettier  ttiese  events  are  isolat- 
ed Incklents  or  evkJence  of  a  more  pervasive 
problem.  We  need  to  measure  actual  extent 
of  these  crimes.  We  need  to  know  if  ttiere  are 
patterns  in  such  crimes. 

Wittiout  such  data,  law  enforcement  officials 
are  handk»pped  in  ttieir  efforts  to  adequately 
measure  trerids,  devetop  enforcement  strate- 
gies, and  assign  manpower  to  the  areas  of 
greatest  need. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  legisiatkxi  is  one  way  to 
demonstrate  our  commitment  to  eradicating 
ttiese  crimes  of  tiate.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
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hHlinn    n  it    in    kiArlir^iH    iinH    hAAlth-r'jira    naw. 


^Arvvwi    tfrui  hill  hoe  a  mimhar  r^  nmuittu\ne      PTnanH    an/I    Imnivw*    batoI^ 


kr\     /H»m^if  e%^ 
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join  US  in  Mvporling  aarty 


of  thisleQ- 


NATIONAL  DAY  OF  REBtfEM- 
BRANCE  OP  THE  ARMENIAN 
GENOCIDE  FROM  1915-1923 

HON.  TONYCOELHO 

orcALiroKiaA 
Ol  TBB  BOUB  or  BCPBaSKHT  ATTVIS 

Wedneaday.  February  4. 1987 

Mr.  COELHO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  to 
lertd  my  auiiport  as  an  orfginai  cosponsor  of 

ttw  raaoMion  wNch  wouU  designate  April  24. 
1907,  as  "National  Day  of  Remembrance  of 
ttw  Armenian  Qenodde  From  1915-1923." 

For  the  last  aawaral  years,  many  of  my  col- 
i«<^»nn  and  I  have  supported  ttie  Amienian 
gsnodde  resolution  in  an  effort  to  officially 
commemorate  Armenian  Martyrs  Day  and  to 
honor  the  1.5  mWion  people  of  Armenian  de- 
aoenl  who  were  killed  from  1915-23  by  the 
Ottoman  Turkish  Empire.  The  fact  that  this 
tragedy  occurred  over  70  years  ago  does  not 
oblgato  us  to  forget  this  incident  and  to  set  it 
aside.  Rather.  I  believe  that  we  need  to  be  re- 
mindad  of  this  tragedy— to  demonstrate  the 
rsaOence  and  strength  of  the  Armenian 
people  and  to  praverrt  this  type  of  tragedy 
from  occurring  once  again. 

The  Armenians  are  a  proud  people  who 
have  contrfcuted  signrfnantiy  to  this  Nation 
and  to  their  communities.  We  shouM  not  deny 
them  the  opportunity  to  recognize  and  ob- 
serve Armenian  Martyrs  Day.  not  only  for  their 
sake,  but  for  humanity's. 
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tary  wouM  also  be  required,  when  determining 
the  national  interest,  to  equally  weight  the 
need  for  oil  and  gas  exptoratkm,  devetopment 
and  productton  and  the  need  to  protect  other 
Nvir^  and  nonliving  resources  and  uses  of  ttw 
coastal  zone.  Even  with  these  cfutnges,  sub- 
stantial discretkxi  woukj  rest  with  ttie  Secre- 
tary. 

Finally,  this  legislation  wouM  sut>stantially 
redece  ttw  controversy  surrourxling  the  Off- 
shore Oil  and  Gas  Leasing  Program  by  provkl- 
ing  an  impetus  for  the  early  settlement  of  dis- 
putes at  ttie  lease  sale  stage  between  the 
States  and  the  Federal  GovemmenL  The 
result  wouM  be  a  more  predKtable  process 
which  woukl  benefit  all  parlies. 

This  legislation  wouM  add  no  new  step  to 
the  OCS  leasing  process  and  woukJ  achieve 
the  original  intent  of  Corigress  by  provkjing  ef- 
fecfve  State-Federal  consultatnn  on  ttie  use 
of  the  OCS.  The  legislation  wouM  also  lead  to 
more  effective  negotiatxxis  between  tfie 
States  arxl  the  Department  of  Interior  whk;h 
woukJ  reduce  ttie  need  for  congressional 
interventran  in  the  form  of  continuing  morato- 
ri&i 


LEGISLATION  AMENDING  THE 
STATE-FEDERAL  CX)NSULTA- 
TION  PROVISIONS  OP  OCSLAA 


HON.  MKE  LOWRY 

or  WASHIHGTON 

□f  not  HO0SB  or  rkprzskntattves 
WedrieMday,  February  4,  1987 

Mr.  LOWRY  of  Washington.  Mr.  Speaker. 
today  I  am  introducing  legislatmn  to  amend 
the  State-Federal  oonsuttatmn  provisions  of 
the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  Lands  Act  amend- 
ments [OCSLAA].  This  legislatkin  is  indentK^I 
to  an  amendment  which  was  originally  con- 
tained in  the  fiscal  year  1986  budget  reconcilt- 
ation  bW  (H.R.  3500)  which  was  later  deleted 
because  of  ot>iectk>ns  by  the  Senate. 

This  legistatkxi  woukJ  clarify  and  strengthen 
the  States  consultative  role  in  offshore  leasing 
and  development  decisions  and  is  of  long- 
term  importaiwe  to  the  orderly  devek>pment  of 
energy  resources  from  our  Natnn's  Outer 
Conlinentat  Shetf  [OCS].  Sectkm  19  of  the 
OCSLAA  was  designed  to  give  States  "a  lead- 
ing role  in  OCS  dedsnns."  However,  the  sec- 
lion  currently  gives  ttie  Secretary  of  the  Interi- 
or too  much  dtecralkxi  to  dncount  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  States.  This  disregard  of 
the  Stales  interests  and  unwillingness  to  con- 
clude effective  negotiatkxis  has  increased 
praasura  for  congreasionally  imposed  morato- 
ria  and  has  inspired  extensive  litigatk>n. 

Thia  biH  wouM  rectify  this  situatkxi  by  com- 
poBng  the  Secretary  of  Interkv  to  give  greater 
weigh  to  State  recommendatkxis.  The  Secre- 


THE  CALIFORNIA  OCEAN 
SANCTUARY  ACT 


HON.  MEL  LEVINE 

OFCALirORmA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  Or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  4,  1987 

Mr.  LEVINE  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker.  1  am 
pleased  to  join  with  Congresswoman  Bar- 
bara Boxer  in  announcing  ttie  introductkxi  of 
sweeping  new  legislatk>n  to  protect  Califor- 
nia's coastline  and  Outer  Continental  Shetf 
from  further  degradatk>n.  We  were  dismayed 
yesterday  to  receive  yet  anottier  unacceptatile 
draft  of  the  5-year  plan  for  offshore  oil  leasing 
from  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Donald  Hodel.  In 
response  to  this  and  in  an  effort  to  forever 
protect  one  of  California's  greatest  natural  re- 
sources, our  t>ill  creates  a  200-mile-wide 
ocean  sanctuary  whk:h  would  be  protected 
from  any  further  oil,  gas  or  mineral  expkxatkm 
or  extractk}n.  In  additk>n.  the  sanctuary  would 
t>e  protected  from  ocean  Incineration  and 
dumping. 

Continued  exptoratnn  and  drilling  for  off- 
shore oil  and  gas  presents  one  of  the  most 
significant  environmental  risks  facing  CaWor- 
nians  today.  These  activities  permanently  dis- 
rupt the  ecosystems  on  the  ocean  floor,  con- 
tribute to  air  pollutk)n  whk:h  is  already  atx>ve 
Federal  standards  in  areas  such  as  Los  Ange- 
les, and  create  the  added  risk  of  new  oil  spills. 

California's  coastline  is  vital  to  tourism  and 
reareatk>n,  industries  whk:h  are  so  important 
to  California's  economy.  The  beaches  located 
in  my  district  are  the  most  heavily  used  recre- 
ational beaches  in  the  country.  Our  measure 
woukJ  protect  the  intrinsk:  quality  of  Califor- 
nia's coast  as  well  as  the  viewshed. 

Commercial  fishing  is  threatened  by  the  ad- 
ministratkjn's  attempt  to  unt>ridle  oil  and  gas 
lease  sales  and  tiy  the  pollution  of  offshore 
dumping.  Both  commercial  and  recreational 
fishing  would  prosper  under  this  new  legisla- 
tkm. 

The  oil  and  gas  industry  has  yet  to  provkje 
any  conclusive  ratkxiale  for  wkl^pread  expto- 
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ratton  and  drilling.  Exploratkxi  off  ttie  coast  of 
Califomia  in  many  caaea  is  coat  prohiiitive, 
especially  in  today's  worM  market  where  oil 
prnes  h«ve  fallen  significantiy.  And  ttiere  is 
evktonce  wtik:h  suggests  ttie  potential  recov- 
erable r«Berves  wMhin  ttw  Outer  Continental 
SheH  wouU  do  little  to  protect  the  United 
Stetes  in  the  event  of  an  oil  sttortage.  Despite 
ttiis,  CaMomia  continues  to  make  its  oontrltxi- 
tkxi  to  U.S.  norvenewabte  energy  resenras, 
serving  as  ttie  second  largest  domestic  pro- 
ducer of  pffshore  oil  today. 

Ttie  adminiatratkxi  has  demonstrated  time 
and  again  its  commitment  to  ttie  oil  and  gas 
industry,  rattier  ttian  to  our  national  security 
and  our  energy  needs  of  ttie  future.  In  1988, 
ttie  administratkxi  has  proposed  a  53-percent 
reductton  in  ttie  filling  of  ttie  strategk:  petrole- 
um reserve,  a  60-percent  reductkxi  in  the 
energy  conservatnn  research  program  and  a 
40-percefit  reductkMi  in  funding  for  alternative 
energy  sources.  And  yesterday  DonakJ  Model 
released  a  draft  of  ttie  5-year  plan  wfiwh  ig- 
nores all  bipartisan  concerns  atxxit  leasing. 
Ttiere  has  been  a  tongstanding  bipartisan 
effort  to  reach  a  reasonable  compromise  with 
ttie  administratkxi  and  the  oil  indiistry.  I  have 
tieen  involved  in  goodfaith  negotiatxxis  for 
several  ylsars  and  have  seen  little  sincere  in- 
terest on  ttie  administratkm's  part  to  reach  a 
fair  resdwtkm. 

As  a  result,  Mrs.  Boxer  and  I  today  offer 
ttiis  measure  as  a  new  approach  to  send  a 
clear  message  to  ttie  White  House  ttiat  we 
are  serkNis  alxxjt  protecting  CaHfomia's  coast- 
line. While  this  is  a  compretiensive  measure, 
we  are  very  serkxjs  about  continuing  ttie 
diak>g  with  the  administratkni  to  reach  an 
agreement  We  believe  this  bill  dearly  estat}- 
lishes  the  parameter  of  our  efforts  and  can  be 
a  vehkHe  for  faciliteting  new  dialog. 


ADMINISTRATION'S  BUDGET 
CUTS 


HON.  MARILYN  LLOYD 

or  TmMxssEC 

IN  TCE  HOUSE  or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wedr^esday.  February  4,  1987 

Mrs.  LLOYD.  Mr.  Speaker,  ttie  administra- 
tkxi's  budget  for  fiscal  year  1988  proposes 
undue  hardship  on  kx»l  governments  by 
slashing  grants  to  cities  t)y  more  than  $21.4 
bilton.  Tl^  is  unconscx)nat>le.  Federal  urt>an 
programs  tiave  already  t>een  cut  dramatk»lty 
and  we  must  act  now  to  insure  ttie  continued 
revitalizalran  of  our  cities  by  rejecting  their 
proposal 

In  1978  the  U.S.  Government  spent  $28.4 
t>illk>n  on  key  urban  programs,  ranging  from 
community  development  block  grants  to  train- 
ing programs.  Several  of  these  programs,  in- 
cluding general  revenue  stiaring,  have  since 
been  eitminated.  Ttie  administratk>n's  fiscal 
1988  budget  calls  for  spending  $9.4  billk>n  on 
those  that  remain — a  67-percent  drop  in  a 
decade. 

Among  the  critk:al  Federal  grant  programs 
slated  for  deep  cuts  are:  A  61 -percent  cut  in 
put>lk:  trsnsportatkin  aki,  from  S3.65  t>illk>n  in 
fiscal  1987  to  $1.37  billkMi  in  fiscal  1988.  A 
one-third  cut  in  wastewater  treatment  grants, 
and  terminatnn  of  ttie  program  in  1993.  A  $1 
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billnn  cut  in  Medk»k)  and  healttvcare  pay- 
ments for  ttie  poor.  Almost  $800  millkxi  in 
cuts  in  nutritkm  programs.  Eliminating  $332 
milKon  in  appropriated  funds  for  the  Job  Train- 
ing Partnership  Act,  $375  millkxi  in  community 
bk>ck  grants  and  $124  millkxi  in  Economk: 
Devetopment  Administratk>n  grants.  A  one- 
fourth  cutback  in  educatkxi  programs,  includ- 
ing eliminatxxi  of  vocatkxial  educatk>n  assist- 
ance and  cuts  in  student  k>an  programs.  A 
$3.9  billkxi  cutback  in  housing  assistance  for 
tow  income  and  poor  people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  programs  are  essential 
to  ttie  people  of  ttie  Third  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  Tennessee  and  have  a  strong  impact 
on  ttie  constituencies  of  my  colleagues  natnn- 
wkie.  We  cannot  let  the  administratkxi  at>an- 
don  it  very  legitimate,  very  appropriate  respon- 
sitxlities.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  reject  this 
txjdget  so  ttiat  we  can  enact  adequate  fund- 
ing for  ttiese  vital  servk:es. 


SPECIAL  EDUCATIONAL  NEEDS 
ACT  OP  1987 


HON.  AUGUSTUS  F.  HAWKINS 

OF  CAUrORITIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  Or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  4,  1987 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  Con- 
gressman GOODUNG  and  I  are  introducing  leg- 
islatk)n  to  continue  and  expand  this  Natkxi's 
successful  effort,  begun  20  years  ago.  to  meet 
ttie  special  educatkxial  needs  of  disadvan- 
teged  chikjren  ttirough  ttie  title  I  program  and 
more  recently  ttie  chapter  1  program. 

The  recent  reports  calling  for  increased 
competitiveness  through  educatkxial  reform 
have  a  common  message:  We  cannot  improve 
the  quality  of  educatk>n  in  this  country  and 
strengthen  our  productivity  t)y  neglecting  dis- 
advanteged  students. 

The  Special  Educatkjnal  Needs  Act  of  1987 
will  renew  ttie  Federal  commitment  to  educa- 
tk}nally  deprived  chikJren  by  extending  through 
fiscal  year  1993  ttie  largest  program  of  Feder- 
al akj  to  elementary  and  secondary  sctiools. 
the  chapter  1  program.  This  program  has  en- 
dured tiecause  it  tias  effectively  contributed  to 
students'  actiievement  and  t>ecause  it  has  en- 
joyed strong  bipartisan  support 

Because  chapter  1  has  been  so  successful, 
we  are  maintaining  its  cunent  structure  and 
many  of  its  existkig  provistons.  However,  we 
propose  several  amendments  to  expand  and 
refine  this  effective  program. 

First,  we  seek  to  expand  our  commitment  to 
disadvanteged  students  and  to  build  upon  ttie 
success  we  have  already  experienced  by  cre- 
ating two  new  programs.  Ttie  first  program  is 
a  new  auttiorizatkxi  for  a  preschool  program 
under  wtMch  disadvanteged  chikJren  receive 
school-readiness  preparatxxi  at  the  same  time 
ttieir  parents  receive  literacy  training.  Ttie 
second  program  has  a  new  authorizatkxi  for 
secondary  School  programs  for  t>ask:  skills  im- 
provement and  dropout  preventk>n  and  re- 
entry servkws  in  ttie  neediest  sctiool  districts. 
Ttiese  two  new  auttiorizatkxis  will  be  on  top 
of  ttie  existing  t>ask:  grants  to  k>cal  educatkxv 
al  agencies  and  will  not  affect  ttie  continued 
opportunity  for  increased  appropriatkxis  in  ttie 
tMSK  grant  program. 
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Second,  ttie  bill  has  a  number  of  proviskxis 
designed  to  strengttien  Stete  and  kx»l  ac- 
countatxlity  for  ttie  use  of  ctiapter  1  funds. 
SpecifKally,  we  require  kx»l  sctiool  districts, 
and  ttien.  if  necessary.  Stete  educatkxial 
agencies,  to  provkle  technk^l  assistance  to 
sctiools  whk^  stiow  continued  decline  In  ttie 
achievement  of  ttieir  ctiapter  1  chiklren.  In  ad- 
ditkxi,  ttie  tNll  kxisens  ttie  restrictions  on  oper- 
ating a  sctioolwkJe  project  aimed  at  improving 
ttie  climate  in  a  very  poor  sctiool,  txit  only  if 
such  sctKX>lvnde  project  produces  achieve- 
ment gains  antxxig  ttie  disadvanteged  chiklren 
in  the  school  that  are  comparat>le  to  gains 
made  t>y  ottier  ctiapter  1  children. 

We  have  also  incorporated  proviskxis  to 
alk>w  schools  with  high  achievement  gains 
among  ctiapter  1  studente  to  retain  ttie  same 
level  of  ctiapter  1  allocatkxis.  The  final  provi- 
sion intended  to  make  ctiapter  1  more  ac- 
countat)le  will  alk}w  each  local  educatk>nal 
agency  to  use  up  to  5  percent  of  its  ctiapter  1 
grant,  on  a  matching  basis,  for  innovative  ap- 
proaches and  program  Improvement  within 
chapter  1 . 

A  third  ttieme  of  ttie  new  legislatkin  Is  to 
further  concentrate  funds  on  the  neediest 
sctiool  districts  and  students.  This  is  accom- 
plistied  by  clarifying  ttie  procedures  for  select- 
ing sctiools  and  students  and  by  reserving  the 
first  $400  millnn  of  any  new  appropriatbns  for 
ctiapter  1  for  concentratk>n  grants  to  ttie  poor- 
est sctiool  districts. 

Fourth,  ttie  legislatkin  strengthens  ttie  pa- 
rentel  partk^patx>n  requirements  of  chapter  1 
t)y  requiring  wmtten  polkas  for  ttie  active  in- 
volvement of  parents  and  including  new  provi- 
skxis emphasizing  training  of  parents  to  work 
at  home  with  their  children. 

Finally,  we  attempt  to  address  some  of  ttie 
prot>lems  with  declining  private  school  partx:i- 
patkxi  in  the  wake  of  ttie  Supreme  Court's 
Aquilar  versus  Fetton  dedskxi  t>y  auttxxizing 
$30  millkin  to  tie  used  for  expenditures  neces- 
sary to  comply  with  ttiis  dedskxi.  such  as  the 
purchase  or  leasing  of  mobile  units  or  equip- 
ment 

I  would  like  to  commend  my  colleague, 
Congressman  Goodung,  ttie  ranking  Reput>li- 
can  memt>er  of  ttie  Sutxx)mmittee  on  Elemen- 
tary. Secondary,  and  Vocatkxial  Educatkxi  for 
ttie  cooperatkin  and  expertise  tie  provkjed  as 
we  devek>ped  this  bill.  I  am  optimistk:  ttiat  our 
bipartisan  sponsorship  of  this  bill  will  ensure 
broad  support  and  swift  conskleratkxi.  1  woukl 
also  like  to  commend  my  colleague.  Con- 
gressman Hayes,  wtiose  dropout  preventkxi 
and  reentry  legislatkxi  offered  an  excellent 
model  as  we  fashk>ned  ttie  secondary  schools 
sectkxi  of  this  bill. 

Ttie  sutxxxnmittee  will  tiegin  hearings  on 
this  legislatkxi  and  related  txlls  on  Fetxuary 
26.  These  hearings  on  chapter  1  and  ottier 
expiring  elementary  and  secondary  programs 
will  continue  through  Marc.'i.  The  subcommit- 
tee hopes  to  t>egin  marking  up  on  April  7  an 
omnilxjs  bill  that  will  eventually  include  the 
proviskxis  of  ttie  Special  Educatkxial  Needs 
Act  for  its  ctiapter  1  component  A  txief  sum- 
mary of  ttie  legislatkxi  is  attectied: 

Sfkial  Eddcatior  Nkbds  Act  or  1987 

PTTKPOSC 

To  extend  Chapter  1  of  the  Education 
Consolidation  and  Improvement  Act 
ttirough  FY  1993  and  to  amend  the  law  to 
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expand  and  improve  servloea  to  dlaadran- 
taaed  cliUdren. 

rOBMAT 

Combine  applicable  provisionB  of  Ctiapter 
1  and  Title  I  Into  a  single,  freestanding  bill. 
SO  that  all  pertinent  provisioiis  will  be  in 
one  document. 

AUTHORIZATIOII 

Such  sums  as  necessary  up  to  maTimntw 
formula  amount  for  l>asic  Ctiapter  1  and 
State  agency  programs;  an  additional  tlOO 
million  for  FY  1988  for  new  secondary 
school  program:  an  additional  $25  million 
for  FY  1988  for  new  pre-school  procram;  an 
additional  i30  million  for  ci4>ital  expendi- 
tures related  to  providing  services  to  private 
school  children;  and  such  sums  as  necessary 
in  the  succeeding  fiscal  years  for  all  the 
aforementioned  authorizations. 

EXPAITDIHG  SERVICXS  TO  DISASVAKTAGID 
STUDDTTS 

New  secondary  schools  program  aimed  at 
improving  basic  slUIls  of  disadvantaged  stu- 
dents and  at  dropout  prevention  and  re- 
entry. Competitive  grants  from  State  level 
to  local  school  districte  in  areas  with  lilgh 
concentrations  of  poverty. 

New  preschool  program  to  improve  educa- 
tional opportunities  for  illiterate  parente 
and  their  young  children  through  a  coordi- 
nated approach.  Competitive  grants  from 
State  level. 

SCHOOL WIDC  ntOJKTS 

Revised  authority  for  schools  with  75% 
poor  ctiildren  to  use  Ctiapter  1  to  Improve 
the  entire  school,  along  an  effective  schools 
model.  To  l>e  permitted  to  continue  school- 
wide  projects,  school  must  show  actileve- 
ment  gains  for  Ctiapter  1  students  above  the 
average  gains  for  such  ctiildren. 

nfcEHTivBS  roB  ncFaovnixHT 

Schools  in  wtilcb  students  Improve  their 
achievement  to  the  point  ttiat  they  are  no 
longer  the  most  in  need  will  not  lie  penal- 
ized in  the  distribution  of  Ctiapter  1  funds. 

New  authority  for  local  school  districts  to 
use  5%  of  grant  for  innovative  approaches 
to  program  improvement  and  incentives  for 
success.  P\uid8  for  ttils  purpose  must  be 
matched. 

Schools  with  declining  actiievement  in 
Chapter  1  program  must  develop  a  plan  for 
improvement  and  receive  tectinical  assist- 
ance from  the  LEA,  then,  if  the  declines 
continues,  they  must  receive  tectmlcal  as- 
sistance from  the  State. 

CONCENTRATIMG  rUHOS  Olt  TROSS  MOST  IM  !f^D> 

Authorization  of  $400  million  for  concen- 
tration grant  formula,  to  lie  taken  off  the 
top  of  new  tiaslc  LEA  grant  appropriations. 

Bill  clarifies  rules  for  targeting  schools 
and  serving  students  with  the  greatest  need. 
pakkrtal  nrvoLvmzirr 

Strengthening  existing  provisions  by  re- 
quiring local  educational  agencies  to  develop 
written  ixiUcies  and  to  provide  reasonable 
support  for  parental  involvement. 

New  emphasis  on  parent  training  to  help 
in  their  ctiildren's  education  at  home. 

Bill  sets  forth  goals  for  parental  involve- 
ment and  examples  of  activities  to  actiieve 
them. 

PRrVATC  SCHOOLS 

New  funding  to  reimburse  school  districts 
for  the  capital  expenditures  needed  to  pro- 
vide equitable  services  to  eligible  private 
school  ctiildren  after  the  Felton  decision, 
which  prohibited  sending  Chapter  1  public 
school  teachers  onto  private  school  premises 
to  deliver  services.  Ttiis  new  authorization 
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will  alao  pay  for  any  omtinutng  capital  ex- 
uMMMtiiTga  TClated  to  IraDlementlna  ttiis  de- 


L 
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Tax  ImtusTBiAL  FoaacAsr  AmaiCA's 
Ftrruaxla  Bleak 
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"Very  few  U.S.  industries  can  relax  com- 
oletely  in  the  assurance  ttiat  it  can't  tiaooen 
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Wtilte  Sewing  Macliine  Company  now  Im- 

Dorts  all  of  its  modela  from  Imnmn    ktwI  la 
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vfll  also  pay  for  any  contimitnK  cmplUl  ex- 
pandttuna  related  to  lmplementln«  this  de- 
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INTRODUCTION  OP  LEGISLA- 
TION TO  REPEAL  CONGRES- 
SIONAL PAT  RAISES 


NATIONAL  DAY  OF  SRI  LANKA. 
FEBRUARY  4 


HON.  CHARLES  WILSON 

orrgXAM 

nr  TBS  HOtm  or  RKraamrrATi  ves 

Wedneaday.  February  4,  2987 

Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I'd  like  to 
raoognin  Sri  Lanka  aa  ttwt  country  celebrates 
the  SQtti  anntvwaary  o(  its  independence.  Sri 

Lanka.  ■»  the  UnMsd  States  of  America,  Is 
oommMlad  to  the  democratic  prindpies  of  gov- 


Owlng  Ma  nearly  four  decades  of  post-coto- 
nial  eadaterKa.  indepervlent  Sri  Lanka  has 
haU  saven  nathjnal  elections,  and  power  has 
ahNlad  poacaMy  tMlvveen  the  country's  two 
mi^  potUcal  parties— the  United  Natkxwl 
Party  [Uf^P]  and  the  Sri  Lanka  Freedom  Party 
[SLFP].  No  government  in  power  has  ever 
used  force  to  retain  its  control,  arxJ  the  politi- 
cal system  has  functioned  even  during  periods 
of  corwideraMe  domestic  turmoil.  Though  dif- 
faiing  aubstantialiy  in  polkry,  governments  of 
both  parlies  have  sought  to  balance  the  de- 
mands of  social  welfare  with  those  necessary 
for  economic  growth  and  productivity. 

Sri  Lanka  also  invests  in  its  human  re- 
sources, providkig  universal  free  education 
from  kindergarten  ttvough  the  university  level 
and  health  care  to  aU  its  citizens,  with  food 
and  fuel  supplements  to  the  most  needy.  The 
resiit  is  a  remarkably  high  quality  of  life  in  a 
country  whose  per  capita  income  is  only  US 
$340.  Life  expectancy  at  birth  is  69  years  and 
the  adult  Hlsracy  rata  is  just  under  90  percent. 

Sri  Lanka's  present  government  is  tfie  first 
to  admit  that  grievances  do  exist  among  the 
communities  in  their  multiethnk:  society,  and 
the  government  seeks  through  continuing  ne- 
gotiattons  a  peaceful  resokJtion  of  the  conflict 
in  the  mrth  between  ttie  Sinhalese  and  the 
Tamils.  These  negotiations  are  complicated  by 
the  muKpicity  of  smaM  separatist  groups  and 
their  continuing  reKanoe  on  terrorist  activity  in 
the  nortfwm  region. 

Sri  Lanka  wouM  like  notNng  better  than  to 
improve  on  its  already  impressive  record  of 
naltonal  devetopment  in  an  atmosphere  of  do- 
mestic peace  and  fiarmony  and  remains  firmly 
committed  to  the  principles  of  democratic  gov- 
emmerrt.  While  continuing  to  seek  a  peaceful 
final  reaokjtnn  to  the  problems  of  recent 
years  through  political  compromises  accepta- 
ble to  all  its  communities,  Sri  Lanka  remains 
equaNy  committed  to  provkling  security  for  all 
who  ive  and  work  in  the  country  and  to  guar- 
anteeing national  integrity. 


HON.  ALFRED  A.  (AL)  McCANDLESS 

OFCALIPORinA 
tir  THK  HOUSE  OP  RKPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  4.  1987 

Mr.  McCANDLESS.  Mr.  Speaker,  contrary  to 
tfie  assurances  ttiat  we  were  given  t>y  the 
House  leadership,  we  were  not  given  the  op- 
portunity to  vote  for  or  against  tfie  proposed 
pay  raise  for  Members  of  Congress.  The 
deadline  for  action  was  12:01  a.m.  ttiis  morn- 
ing. Wtien  Reput>lican  Members  tried  to  bring 
ttie  matter  to  a  vote  yesterday,  the  Democrat- 
k:  laadership  adjourned  ttie  House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  vote  and  then  let  the 
American  people,  our  constituents,  decide 
wti«ttier  or  not  they  agree  with  our  vote.  But, 
In  tIMs  instarK»,  we  were  not  given  ttie  oppor- 
tunity to  vote.  This  process  is  a  disgrace. 

At  a  time  wtien  we  in  Congress  must  make 
difficult  deciswns  in  an  effort  to  reduce  tfie 
Federal  deficit  and  move  toward  a  balanced 
budget,  I  cannot  and  will  not  vote  for  a  pay 
raise  for  Memt>ers  of  Congress.  In  Vhe  shadow 
of  a  national  debt  in  excess  of  $2  trillion,  such 
an  act.  In  my  view,  would  be  irTesponsit)le. 

Therefore,  I  am  introdudng  legislation  to 
repeal  the  congressional  pay  raises  that  went 
Into  effect  last  night.  My  legislation  is  retroac- 
tive and  will  give  the  House  of  Representa- 
tivea  a  legitimate  and  meaningful  opportunity 
to  vote  on  this  issue.  If  Congress  is  going  to 
give  itself  a  raise,  tfien  we  sfKXiid  have  tfie 
cod^age  and  the  chance  to  vote  up  or  down 
on  that  Issue.  The  Issue  should  not  t>e  dis- 
guised or  intertwined  with  other  legislation  as 
was  ttie  case  here. 

I  urge  ttie  House  to  act  responsibly  and 
adopt  the  legislation  that  I  am  introducing. 


LEIAD  IN  CERAMIC  DmNERWARE 


HON.  JOE  KOLTER 

OF  PENMSTLVAMIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  4,  1987 

Mr.  KOLTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  rise  to 
draw  your  attention  to  a  situatk>n  which  may 
imperil  the  lives  of  Americans  daily.  I  am 
speaking  atxxjt  the  presence  of  lead  in  ce- 
ramk:  dinnerware.  No  regulatk>ns  exist  to  con- 
trol the  level  of  lead  or  other  heavy  metals 
found  in  tfie  lip  or  rim  area  of  ceramk:  mugs. 
While  tfie  Interior  of  tfiese  mugs  Is  supposedly 
closely  monitored  for  the  presence  of  harmful 
metals,  tfie  area  our  mouths  come  in  contact 
Witt)  every  time  we  take  a  drink  remains  unat- 
tended. Our  constituents  count  on  us  to  guar- 
antee that  the  products  sold  and  distributed 
on  tfie  open  market  are  safe.  Can  we  assure 
them  that  the  tiny  particles  of  lead-laden  glaze 
wtiich  may  chip  from  tfie  lip  or  rim  area  of  a 
cemmk:  mug  are  harmless? 

I  am  not  proposing  that  tiie  minute  partrcles 
of  lead  which  may  chip  from  a  mug  will,  In  and 
of  ttiemselves,  cause  lead  poisoning.  I  am 
merely  trying  to  alert  you  to  tfie  potential  com- 
txned  impact  of  ingesting  lead  from  many 
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sources.  Lead  Is  not  organk»lly  found  in  the 
human  body.  It  is  introduced  tfwough  ingestxxi 
of  lead  contaminated  food  and  «rater  arxf 
through  infialatnn. 

Small  quantities  of  lead  in  tfie  bkxxlstrBam 
are  credited  with  causing  fiigh  btood  pressure, 
gout,  stomach  disorders,  and  abnormal  bowel 
functnnirtg.  Wfien  present  in  high  concentra- 
tk>ns,  lead  can  cause  brain  dysfunctkxi  and 
eventually  death.  Cfiiklren  are  particularty  sus- 
ceptible to  lead  intoxkatkxi.  Tfieir  rapkfly  de- 
veloping tKxJies  absorb  lead  into  tfie  btood- 
stream  more  effkaently  tfian  adults.  Common 
symptoms  of  cfiiM  lead  poisoning  include  per- 
sonality cfianges,  hyperkenesis,  and  mental 
retardatkm. 

We  have  taken  actk>n  to  control  the  quanti- 
ty of  lead  in  tfie  atmospfiere.  we  have  worked 
to  control  the  level  of  lead  contaminatmn  in 
the  watef  supply,  we  have  even  regulated  tfie 
concentrtttons  of  lead  in  tfie  interior  of  ceram- 
k:  dinnerware.  Don't  you  agree  that  it  is  time 
to  take  steps  to  control  lead  contaminatkxi 
from  evoy  source?  On  Wednesday,  Decem- 
ber 31,  the  Washington  Post  ran  a  front  page 
artKle  discussing  ttie  need  for  increased  en- 
forcement of  tfie  existing  regulatk>ns  designed 
to  safeguard  tfie  interior  of  ceramk:  dinner- 
ware.  I  believe  tfiat  we  need  not  merely  irv 
crease  the  enforcement  of  existing  regula- 
tKKis.  W*  need  to  promulgate  new  controls. 
Tfie  severity  of  tfie  impact  of  lead  poisoning 
cannot  be  overestimated.  The  fall  of  tfie 
Roman  Empire  fias  been  attributed  in  part  to 
pervasive  lead  poisoning  ¥vhk:h  resulted  in 
poor  mental  functx>ning.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
have  an  obligatk>n  to  our  constituents  to  work 
to  rid  tfifllr  lives  of  lead  contaminatk>n. 
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THE  INDUSTRIAL  FORECAST: 
AMERICA'S  FUTURE  IS  BLEAK 


HON. 


OAUDE  PEPPER 


OF  FLORIDA 
IN  TEE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  4,  1987 

Mr.  PgPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
commend  to  my  colleagues  an  artk:le  written 
by  the  Kion.  Arthur  Burck  and  publisfied  in  tfie 
Staten  Island  Advance  on  January  18,  1987, 
entitled  "The  Industrial  Forecast  America's 
Future  is  Bleak." 

Mr.  BiMck  is  an  outstanding  businessman,  a 
prominent  citizen  of  Palm  Beach  wfiom  I  have 
known  since  he  piloted  the  Air  Force  plane 
carrying  me  through  Eastern  Europe  in  1945. 
He  is  one  of  the  most  knowledgeable  persons 
in  America  on  ttie  economy  specializing  in  ac- 
quisitk>n$,  divestitures,  mergers,  and  reorgani- 
zations of  large  corporatk>ns. 

This  eKcellent  article  concisely  explains  tfie 
reasons  for  our  declining  industrial  base  and 
how  this  will  affect  our  Nation  in  the  future. 
Mr.  Burek  also  discusses  tfie  implk»tions  of 
flow  the  recently  enacted  tax  reform  will 
cause  o«r  base  to  further  decline. 

This  article  deserves  a  careful  reading  by 
my  colleegues  and  in  fact  all  Americans. 

The  article  folk>ws: 


Tax  IHDUBTSIAL  FOKBCASX:  AKOUCA'S 

Fornax  la  Blkak 
(By  Arthur  Burck) 

Our  businesses  are  our  most  precious  na- 
tional saaeta.  When  they  prosper,  we  pros- 
per. When  they  needlessly  languish  or  die, 
"the  beOa  toll  for  thee,"  to  paraphrase  Jotm 
Donne. 

It  is  unthinkable  that  we  let  these  nation- 
al treasures  t>e  needlessly  destroyed  or 
weakened.  Yet  that  is  what  we  have  been 
doing  (or  the  past  quarter  of  a  century. 
Countless  thousands  of  once-thriving  busi- 
nesses have  l>een  damaged  or  ruined  by  for- 
eign competition  or  by  the  ravages  of  mer- 
germanla.  Our  economy  has  been  under- 
mined by  these  casualties,  and  this  portends 
a  bleak  future  for  America. 

These  developments  have  been  especially 
disturbing  to  me  since  the  formative  years 
of  my  career  as  a  lawyer  were  dedicated  to 
the  saving  of  our  troubled  businesses.  You 
see,  after  learning  the  ropes  wlU  <i  Wall 
Street  law  firm.  I  Joined  the  Securities  & 
Exchange  Commission,  where  for  a  decade  I 
served  as  impartial  adviser  to  federal  Judges 
in  charge  of  reorganizing  big  companies.  My 
Job  was  to  protect  the  public  interest  in  the 
rehabilitation  of  the  industrial  derelicts  left 
by  the  Great  Depression. 

Today  few  realize  that  the  attrition  of  our 
businesses  has  l>een  a  steady  process  for 
almost  three  decades.  When  we  look  back  it 
tiecomes  apparent  that  we  were  grossly  der- 
elict in  not  heeding  the  warning  signals  that 
were  everywhere  around  us. 

For  example,  take  the  damage  caused  by 
mergermania.  Way  l)ack  in  1968  I  warned 
president-elect  Richard  Nixon— I  thought 
he  might  pay  heed  since  he  had  considered 
joining  my  merger  firm  after  his  defeat  by 
John  Kennedy  in  1960— in  a  letter  that  is 
still  an  apt  description  of  today's  merger- 
mania. 

"A  grave  national  problem  which  could 
l>ecome  a  malevolent  cancer  in  our  economy 
...  A  sort  of  'numl>er  game'  is  developing: 
every  company  is  fair  game  for  an  aggres- 
sive company  that  either  enjoys  a  higher 
multiple  on  the  stock  market  or  is  willing  to 
game  audaciously  with  debt  leverage.  The 
success  of  the  grand  acquisitors  has  created 
a  fad  atmosphere  that  encourages  normally 
sound  businessmen  to  Join  the  'in'  crowd 
t>ent  on  fast-moving  growth  ...  In  recent 
years,  the  trend  has  lieen  away  from  useful 
mergers  that  serve  sound  business  purposes. 
If  these  trends  continue,  our  economy  will 
suffer  in  many  ways  too  subtle  to  recognize 
until  it  is  too  late." 

If  you  wonder  whether  the  devastation  in- 
flicted by  foreign  competition  is  a  relatively 
recent  development,  then  read  lielow  a  con- 
densed version  of  an  article  I  wrote  for  For- 
tune in  1960. 

"The  omnipresent  product  of  foreign 
origin  is  fast  I>ecoming  a  favorite  topic  of 
conversation  .  .  .  Like  the  weather,  every- 
one is  talking  about  it,  but  hardly  anyone  is 
doing  anything  at>out  it.  Yet.  when  the  his- 
tory of  our  times  is  written,  it  is  possible 
that  no  single  factor  .  .  .  not  even  Russia- 
may  affect  adversely  so  many  lives.  The 
blunt  reality  Is  that  American  industry  is 
fast  losing  ground  to  foreign  competition, 
and  unless  current  trends  are  checked,  a 
major  depression  could  l>e  among  the  conse- 
quences. 

"The  underlying  fact  is  that  increasingly 
United  States  industry  is  no  longer  competi- 
tive—our production  costs  are  too  high— 
here  may  lie  the  Achilles  heel  of  our  econo- 
my ..  . 
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"Very  few  U.S.  industries  can  relax  com- 
pletely in  the  assiuance  that  it  can't  happen 
here."  In  other  words,  it  is  now  not  easy  to 
delineate  areas  where  this  Juggernaut  can 
lie  stopped  .  .  . 

"For  one  brief  span  of  tiistory  .  .  .  the 
post-war  period— we  have  l>een  at  the  top  of 
the  world  economic  heap.  Now  the  future  is 
bleak.  What  happened? 

"The  iMsic  underlying  fact  is  that  during 
the  early  post-war  period  international  busi- 
ness was  a  one-way  street  .  .  .  Destitute 
from  the  war.  the  outside  world  was  in  no 
position  to  compete  against  us.  Thus,  our 
post-war  prosperity  was  built  upon  a  foim- 
dation  of  international  non-competition— in 
retrospect,  a  shaky  foundation. 

"One  of  the  \»aaic  tenets  of  both  animal 
and  economic  life  is  that  protracted  lack  of 
competition  normally  brinjgs  atwut  atrophy. 
Now.  more  and  more  industries  are  suddenly 
faced  with  this  virile  new  competition,  and 
in  too  many  instances,  their  capacity  to 
react  is  no  longer  there  .  .  . 

"If  there  is  early  recognition  of  funda- 
mental weaknesses,  there  may  l>e  time  for  a 
cure.  But  one  of  the  distressing  factors  has 
l>een  the  failure  to  see  what  was  coming  far 
enough  in  advance  to  take  effective  steps  to 
meet  the  threat.  AU  too  often  one  hears  the 
lament  that  'suddenly.'  without  warning  or 
'very  rapidly'  destructive  foreign  competi- 
tion arrived  on  the  scene. 

"In  many  instances  the  simple  fact  is  that 
American  businesses  were  fast  asleep .  .  . 

"Most  Americans  have  always  thought  of 
our  automotive  industry  as  the  ultimate  in 
competitive  efficiency  and  alertness.  Yet 
Detroit's  Big  Three,  with  their  wealth  of  so- 
called  marketing  experts,  took  an  ostrich- 
like  attitude  toward  the  compact  car  market 

"There  is  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  indus- 
try to  blame  their  present  predicament  on 
the  high  cost  of  American  la)x>r  coupled 
with  lalior's  inefficiencies  and  featheri>ed- 
ding.  However,  feathert>edding  and  ineffi- 
ciency in  management,  could  t>e  playing  an 
equally  decisive  part  in  the  deterioration  of 
our  competitive  position  .  .  . 

"It  is  evident  to  anyone  inspecting  the 
new  and  modem  plants  of  Western  Europe 
and  Japan  that  these  people  have  not  only 
copied  our  'know-how'  but  also  they  have 
often  Improved  on  our  techniques  of  auto- 
mation and  mass  production. 

"Moreover,  these  nations  are  building  new 
plant  and  equipment  at  a  rate  that  could 
threaten  to  ol>solete  our  more  static  plant. 
One  of  the  basic  facts  of  competitive  indus- 
trial life  is  that  once  a  competitor  gains  the 
upper  hand,  he  is  in  a  position  to  widen  the 
gap  at  an  accelerated  rate.  His  prosperity 
can  l>e  converted  into  new  and  even  more 
modem  facilities  that  keep  pace  with  this 
growth.  His  languishing  competitora  too 
often  are  in  the  position  of  conducting  a 
holding  operation  with  plant  and  equipment 
that  is  no  longer  adequate,  and  as  profits 
shrink  further,  they  are  unable  to  obtain 
capital  needed  to  change  the  situation. 

"In  sum.  many  overseas  firms  are  now  in 
the  position  of  having  almost  every  cost 
factor  in  their  favor— labor,  overhead,  raw 
materials,  plant  efficiency.  When  these  ad- 
vantages are  coupled  with  adequate  capital 
plus  such  intangibles  as  luiow-how  and  re- 
sourcefulness, there  is  reason  for  re- 
spect .  .  . 

"Hundreds  of  V£.  companies,  large  and 
small,  are  pursuing  the  philosophy  that  if 
you  can't  lick  'em.  you  Join  'em.'  Some  com- 
panies have  even  gone  so  are  as  to  discontin- 
ue  manufacturing   entirely;    for   example. 
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White  Sewing  Machine  Company  now  im- 
ports all  of  its  models  fran  Japan,  and  ia 
now  only  a  selling  organlzatton. 

"Is  this  a  harbinger  of  things  to  come  for 
other  n.S.  manufacturers?  Repeated  many 
times  over,  you  would  have  the  gradual 
transformation  of  America  from  a  manufac- 
turing to  a  trading  nation. 

"That  may  be  very  well  in  the  abstract, 
but  what  will  happen  to  all  of  the  factory 
workers  whose  Jolis  are  then  held  by  foreign 
employees  of  new  oveiaeas  licensees  or  sul>- 
sidiaries?  If  domestic  unemployment 
spreads,  what  will  happen  to  our  economy 
with  its  purchasing  power  so  deflated?  True, 
distributive  Jobs  will  go  on  regardless  of 
whether  the  goods  are  produced  here  or 
overseas.  But  when  enough  factory  towns 
become  desolate,  will  our  dixtrHnitive  and 
service  industries  continue  to  thrive? 

"The  only  satisfactory  course  is  for  VS. 
business,  by  vigorous,  resourceful  and  effi- 
cient counterattack,  to  make  itself  truly 
competitive.  This,  in  turn,  roMy  require  the 
tjrpe  of  cooperation  between  management, 
government  and  labor  that  is  achievable 
only  in  event  of  an  emergency,  such  as  war. 

"And  perhaps  there  lies  the  heart  of  the 
problem— how  to  bring  home  to  all  con- 
cerned that  there  indeed  may  be  an  emer- 
gency in  the  offing.  To  wait  until  there  is 
visible  proof— such  as  long  bread  lines— is 
too  late." 

Although  Fortune  editora  encouraged  me 
to  write  this  1960  article,  it  was  never  pul>- 
lished;  the  controversy  that  ensued  for 
almost  a  year  is  itself  an  interesting  story. 
The  point  I  now  wish  to  make  is  that  at 
least  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  it  was  crys- 
tal clear  to  oliservers  that  our  business 
structure  was  indeed  imperiled  by  foreign 
competition.  It  is  therefore  a  fair  question: 
Why  were  effective  steps  never  taken  to 
minimize  the  problem?  And  the  ravages  of 
mergermania? 

Our  continuing  failure  to  come  to  grips 
with  these  problems  leads  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  will  take  a  depression  or  similar  cata- 
clysm to  arouse  our  leaders  and  the  public. 
In  this  world  of  fast-moving  change,  few 
worry  alx>ut  problems  that  seem  distant. 
The  l)est  explanation  is  in  a  recent  letter 
from  Gerald  Gidwitz,  noted  Chicago  indus- 
trialist, who  founded  Helene  Curtis  Indus- 
tries and  other  firms: 

"The  biggest  problem  we  have  in  this 
country  Is  ignorance.  It  is  at  every  level 
starting  with  the  illiterates.  The  educated 
are  too  frequently  technical  and  economic 
Illiterates.  Even  those  involved  in  industry 
are  largely  narrowly  educated  in  their  own 
fields.  Practically  all  of  our  people  are  igno- 
rant of  history  and  not  inclined  to  analyze 
what  is  happening. 

Now,  even  if  we  were  to  l>elatedly  recog- 
nize that  an  emergency  exists,  we  would 
face  an  uphUl  obstacle  in  revitalizing  our 
business  economy  l>ecause  of  the  new  tax 
law  that  could  inflict  the  decisive  coup  de 
ffrace  on  many  manufacturers  and  the  inno- 
vative small  business  sector. 

In  order  to  lower  individual  rates  to  a  28 
percent  ceiling,  myopic  tax  reformere  opted 
to  take  it  out  of  the  iiide  of  business,  and 
the  biuden  of  higher  taxes  and  costs  will 
fall  heavily  on  the  manufacturers  ttiat  are 
already  hard  hit  by  the  lower  cost  structure 
enjoyed  by  foreign  competition.  These  in- 
creased costs  could  be  the  death  knell  to 
much  that  remains  of  smokestack  America. 

But  to  tax  capital  gains  the  same  as  ordi- 
nary income  could  l>ecome  the  time-lx>mb 
that  wUl  undermine  the  iimovative  small 
business  sector.  Our  post-war  prosperity— 
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mm  k)tm   wtn  faded  in  large    rivers  and  streams  safe  for  present  and  future    that  America's  "best  days  have  Just  becun." 


February  5,  1987 
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porta.   The   mutually   lieneficial   economic    for  suooeas  of  the  American  people  as  you 
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fuded  In  Imrte 
put  tgr  aBtrapnBaun.  many  of  whom  left 
highly  taxad  M(  Mlarln  >t  bic  oompuiies  to 
■tail  or  Join  iMky  imr  twafciMW  that  ev«n- 
toalljr  baeanc  laaden  and  where  the  reward 
WM  Omd  taxed  at  low  capital  gataH  rates. 

Who  wtn  now  leave  the  nfety  and  ibelter 
of  eoihy  Joba  with  big  eoeapantea  to  (tart  to 
entmvenurulal  bualne—  when 
eieij  thing— and  often  losing— they 
pajr  the  nine  taxea  if  they  win  aa 
thoae  who  have  the  aeeority  of  high-paying 
Jotaar  AlaOb  what  faweator  win  opt  for  risky 
new  Tentoraa  when  the  tax  rate  is  the  same 
fbr  iiiiiBliin  in  aeeoritlea  of  safe,  mature 
conpanieir  It's  a  matter  of  simple,  basic  in- 
cenilfea* 
Apart  fktan  the  erosion  of  our  bustneas 
we  are  imperiled  by  the  many 
I  that  lurk  in  the  risky 
that  have  InfDtrated  our  flnancisl 
Wan  Street  was  never  a  place 
whete  the  public  or  the  national  welfare  re- 
ceived priority  conaldeTation:  indeed,  there 
has  always  been  a  tendency  to  ignore  the 
sappllcation  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  "And  lead 
us  not  unto  temptation."  But  in  recent 
yean,  the  ««"«~'«-i  community  has  gone 
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riverg  and  streams  safe  for  present  and  future 
Amaifcans. 


February  5,  1987 


February  5,  1987 


The  exceaaes  of  mergermanla  are  often  in 
the  news,  but  theae  are  but  the  tip  of  the 
ieebetg  in  the  sea  of  speculation  that  has 
engulfed  our  *■■■'■"■■  and  financial  e(»nmu- 
ntttea.  Today's  casino-like  atmosphere  is 
remtniaoent  of  the  tree  and  easy  19308. 

The  burfneas  casualties  of  the  Oreat  De- 
nrraskm  were  often  caused  by  speculative 
pnctioeB  of  the  ISaOa  that  nowadays  are 
agatai  rife  in  our  finanrial  communltr  ex- 
uaBl»e  debt.  "Junk  b(»ds"  (in  the  19208 
they  were  more  p«dltely  caUed  second,  third 
and  fourth  mortgage  bonds),  and  leveraged 
iMiyouts.  Just  as  today,  the  1920s  also  had 
its  share  of  speculative  new  stock  Issues  and 
helter-shelter  mergers  that  enriched  finan- 
cial tifpnrtimtttoa,  such  ss  the  empire  build- 
ers who  then  ravaged  our  public  utility  in- 
dustry- 
While  the  odds  are  stm  against  a  major 
,  the  reaUty  is  that  with  our  busi- 
so  wounded,  we  can  face  a 
long,  i»otracted  period  of  downhill  slide. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 


HON.  WILLIAM  F.  CLINGER,  JR. 

OrPMaSILVAHIA 
ni  THK  HOXTBl  OW  RBPSSSXRTATIVXS 

Wednesday.  February  4. 1987 

Mr.  CUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  unavoid- 
ably  iteent  during  yeitnrday's  vote  on  the 
motion  to  ovanlde  the  Preaident't  veto  to  H.R. 
1.  the  Oeen  \AMar  Act  Had  I  been  present  I 
would  have  Joined  the  maiority  of  my  col- 
laggueg  to  owantde  the  v«lo. 

I've  bean  a  member  of  the  committee  that 
wrote  the  Clewi  Water  Act— the  Public  Worlu 
end  Tranapoftglton  ConwnKtee— einoe  coming 
to  Congraas  In  1978.  During  the  99th  Con- 
graaa.  I  oo^ionaored  and  supported  H.R.  B, 
the  predeceaeor  to  HJ).  1.  I  alao  served  as  a 
Houae  conferee  on  thia  legialaiion. 

I  am  dalghtad  to  rtota  that  the  House  gave 
the  bM  auoh  an  overwhelming  vote  of  approv- 
al and  I  regret  the  President  choee  to  veto  it  I 
balevi  H.R.  1  la  a  raaponai)le  m  and  contin- 
uoa  thig  OQunby's  aflbrta  to  make  our  lakes, 


PRESIDENT  REAOAN  IS  NO 
LAME  DUCK 


that  America's  "best  days  have  Just  begun." 
win  oelebmte  his  76th  birthday.  Let  us  aU 
Join  In  wlahing  him  good  health  and  good 
luck. 


HON.  GERALD  B.H.  SOLOMON 

or  nw  YOKK 

Of  THE  HOUSE  OF  RXrRXSKnTATIVgS 

Wednesday,  February  4,  1987 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the 
leave  to  extend  my  remarics  in  ttie  Record,  I 
indude  the  folkmnng: 

Hx'8  No  liAMX  Duck 
(By  William  Randolph  Hearst,  Jr.) 

As  usual,  professional  anti-Reaganltes. 
partisan  politicians,  liberal  pundits  and  a  lot 
of  people  in  general  were  quick  to  criticize 
what  they  regarded  as  the  short-comings  of 
President  Reagan's  State  of  the  Union  ad- 
dress to  Congress  and  the  Nation.  I  wasn't 
one  of  them. 

In  my  opinion,  the  President  proved  this 
week  that  despite  his  recent  prostate  oper- 
atioa  the  failure  of  his  Iranian  policy  and 
loss  Of  Republican  control  of  the  Senate,  he 
intends  to  l>e  a  vigorous,  fighting  leader 
during  the  final  two  years  of  his  presidency. 

In  his  State  of  the  Union  speech,  the 
President  made  clear  he  still  has  the  vitality 
and  determination  to  govern.  He  will  not 
accept  the  role  of  a  caretaker  President. 

As  Sen.  Richard  O.  Lugar,  R-Ind.,  said,  it 
was  not  "a  lame-duck,  lap  dog  speech"  but 
"almost  like  a  2nd  lieutenant  leading  his 
troops  over  the  hill."  The  President  showed, 
the  Kew  York  Times  commented,  that  "he 
is  not  prepared  quite  yet,  despite  his  prob- 
lems, to  ride  into  the  political  sunset." 

Ttere  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  he  is 
going  to  have  a  tough  time  with  the  Demo- 
cratic-controlled Congress.  In  the  Democrat- 
ic response  to  his  speech.  Senate  Majority 
Leader  Rol)ert  Byrd  served  notice  the 
Democrats  intend  to  keep  alive  as  long  as 
politically  possible  the  White  House's  faulty 
handUng  of  the  President's  attempt  to  win 
freedom  for  the  American  hostages  and  es- 
tabllfeh  contacts  with  the  tyranical  Iranian 
regime.  They  obviously  hope  that  by  flog- 
ging this  dead  horse,  it  will  help  them  win 
the  White  House  next  year.  They  should 
bear  in  mind  that  playing  this  kind  of  poli- 
tics could  block  the  cooperation  between 
Congress  and  the  President  that  will  be  al>- 
solutely  essential,  and  that  the  voters  want, 
for  effective  hunriiing  of  the  serious  domes- 
tic and  foreign  problems  facing  the  Nation. 

Ify  hunch  is  there  wIU  be  an  effort  to 
compromise  in  coping  with  the  major  prob- 
lema,  There  was  a  hint  of  this  on  both  sides. 
Whfle  the  President  stuck  to  his  agenda  for 
cutting  government  spending,  no  Income  tax 
increases,  and  no  abandonment  of  the  stra- 
tegie  defense  program  to  defend  America 
agaltist  nuclear  weapons,  he  recaUed  that 
Congress  had  cooperated  with  him  during 
the  early  period  of  his  administration  with 
results  "of  which  we  can  all  be  proud."  Sen- 
ator Byrd  said  the  last  two  years  of  the 
Reagan  presidency  "need  not  be  a  period  of 
discard.  A  weakened  President  serves  no 
one.  A  strong  President  serves  us  alL" 

So  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  those 
who  have  imderestlmated  and  denigrated 
Preaident  Reagan  throughout  most  of  his 
political  career  will  once  again  be  proven 
wrong. 

Next  Friday  this  cheerful,  decent,  well-in- 
tentioned man.  who  has  such  great  faith 


TRIBUTE  TO  JOE  SHUMP 


HON.  TONY  P.  HALL 

or  OHIO 
m  THM  BOU8Z  or  RXPRZSBTTATIVXS 

Wetineaday,  February  4,  1987 

Mr.  HALL  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  ttvs  month, 
Joe  Shumip  is  stepping  down  aa  treasurer  of 
Montgomefy  County,  a  poeition  he  has  heM 
for  the  last  12  years. 

Joe  broeght  effkaency  arxl  compaaekxi  to 
Vne  office  of  the  treaaurer.  Under  his  leader- 
ship, Montgomery  County  t>ecame  the  first 
county  in  Ohio  to  devetop  a  written  investment 
policy.  He  was  also  raaponsitjie  for  automat- 
ing many  oounty  functtons. 

Despite  his  role  as  fiscal  guardian  for  the 
county,  Joe  stW  made  fairness  and  compas- 
sk)n  a  haliaiarfc  of  his  tenure. 

Though  Joe  leaves  elected  office,  he  in- 
tends to  ramain  active  in  community  affaire.  I 
offer  best  wishes  and  good  hxA  to  a  friend 
and  dstinguished  leader,  Joe  Shump. 


ANNIVERSARY  OF  SRI  LANKA 


HON.  HARRIS  W.  FAWEU 

or  luiHois 

nr  THS  Housx  or  Rspitssnrr ati  ves 

Wednesday.  February  4,  1987 

Mr.  FAWELL  Mr.  Speaker,  today  marta  the 
3dth  anniveraary  of  the  independence  of  Sri 
Lanka.  To  commemorate  this  event  I  wouM 
like  to  submit  in  the  Record  a  statement  writ- 
ten by  Mr.  C.  Kumartal  FemarKto  on  behalf  of 
Sri  Lanka.  The  statement  reads  as  folkMn: 
Sai  LuiKS  National  Day- Fxbruabt  4,  1987 

On  February  4,  1987,  Sri  Lanka  celebrates 
the  39th  anniversary  of  Its  Independence. 
Sri  Lanka,  like  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica, is  committed  to  the  democratic  princi- 
ples of  government. 

RelatloOs  lietween  Sri  Lanka  and  the 
United  States  were  further  strengthened  by 
President  Jayewardene's  State  Visit  to  the 
United  States  In  1984.  An  agreement  to  pro- 
mote Science  and  Technology  co-operation 
was  signed  during  the  SUte  Visit.  In  1986, 
the  United  States  opened  a  Sri  Lanka  Bust- 
neas Development  Center  to  assist  in  the 
promoUoa  of  private  enterprise  projects  in 
Sri  Lsnka.  This  gave  an  added  impetus  to 
the  new  aconomlc  policies  of  the  Sri  Lanka 
govemmctit  which  was  shifting  the  econo- 
my away  from  statism.  subsidies  and  mas- 
sive public  sector  involvement  in  the  econo- 
my toward  a  more  decentralized  and 
market-oflented  system  In  which  private  en- 
trepreneijrshlp.  both  domestic  and  Interna- 
tional flourishes.  Another  UJ3.  program  in 
Sri  I^nka.  was  the  setting  up  of  a  Joint  Ag- 
ricultural Consultative  Committee  for  the 
promottop  In  Sri  I^nka  of  Agribusiness 
Joint  Ventures.  In  other  areas  of  co-oper- 
ation. Sri  Lanka  signed  an  agre«nent  ex- 
tending tbe  period  of  the  Voice  of  America 
Radio  Station  In  Sri  Lanka  and  at  the  same 
time  agreeing  to  the  upgrading  of  Its  trans- 
mission iadUtles.  Sri  Lanka  has  also  been 
peimltUiig  the  visits  of  UJB.  warship  to  Its 


ports.  The  mutually  beneficial  economic 
and  trade  links  Joining  the  two  countries 
have  increased  steadily  over  the  years. 

The  Jayewardene  administration  believes 
that  a  growing  economic  partnership  with 
the  United  States  makes  an  Important  con- 
tribution to  n«»iT»tjtwi¥iy  the  continued  de- 
velomnent  and  economic  progress  of  Sri 


The  current  government,  under  the  lead- 
ership of  President  JJl.  Jayewardene  and 
the  UJf J>..  was  first  elected  in  1977,  and 
President  Jayewardene  was  re-elected  in 
1982  with  the  support  of  constltutents  in  all 
of  Sri  lAnka's  major  ethnic  and  religious 
communities  to  a  dx  year  term.  When  the 
Jayewardene  government  was  first  elected 
in  1977,  it  instituted  wide  ranging  reforms 
to  guarantee  both  social  Justice  and  a  grow- 
ing economy  which  would  provide  a  better 
life  for  aU  Sri  T*nkan«. 

It  has  shifted  the  Sri  Tiankanii  economy 
away  from  statism,  subsidies,  and  massive 
public  sector  involvement  In  the  economy 
and  toward  a  more  decentralized  and 
mai^et-oriented  system  in  which  private  en- 
trepreneurshlp,  both  domestic  and  interna- 
tional, flourishes.  Free  market  incentives 
were  introduced  to  revitalise  domestic  food 
production  and  raise  rural  incomes.  Fiscal, 
tax  and  trade  policies  were  lil)eralized,  and 
Incentives  and  guarantees  were  created  to 
release  the  creative  energies  of  the  private 
sector.  Through  an  attractive  paclcage  of  In- 
centives and  investment  guarantees,  the  Sri 
Tj».nk«.n  government  also  encourages  ever  in- 
creasing amounts  foreign  direct  Investment 
In  the  nation's  economy. 

Recent  episodes  of  violence  between  Sri 
Lanka's  two  major  ethnic  communities,  the 
Sinhalese  and  the  Tamils,  should  not  ob- 
scure Sri  Lanka's  solid  record  of  political 
and  economic  achievements  since  independ- 
ence. An  understanding  of  Sri  I^nka's 
ethnic  MMnmunitles,  their  past  and  the  steps 
being  taken  currently  to  resolve  the  difficul- 
ties is  necessary  to  gain  an  accurate  perspec- 
tive on  the  situation  in  Sri  Lanka  today. 

Sinhalese  and  Tamils  worked  together  for 
constitutional  reforms  and  independence 
while  the  nation  was  still  a  British  colony, 
and  since  independence,  much  in  the  area  of 
ethnic  relations  has  been  achieved.  Present- 
ly, the  country's  Chief  Justice.  Attomey- 
Oeneral,  several  Cabinet  Ministers,  the 
Army  Chief  of  Staff,  several  Amhassadors 
and  other  professional  leaders  are  all  mem- 
l)ers  of  the  Tamil  community. 

In  July,  1986,  President  Reagan  wrote  to 
President  Jayewardene,  expressing  his  sup- 
port for  thb  proposals  that  were  being  of- 
fered to  seek  a  political  solution  to  the 
ethnic  conflict: 

"I  would  like  you  to  know  how  much  I 
admire  the  effort  you  have  been  making  to 
reach  a  negotiated  settiement  to  the  com- 
munal differences  which  have  threatened 
the  security  and  prosperty  of  your  country 
in  recent  years.  The  proposals  put  forward 
by  your  government  recenUy  to  resolve 
these  differences  provide  an  excellent  basis 
for  reaching  an  accord  that  will  take  into 
account  the  concerns  of  all  parties. 

"I  do  not  imderestimate  the  complexity  of 
the  problem  you  face,  and  I  realize  that  dif- 
ficult negotiations  lie  ahead.  As  the  leader 
of  a  feUow  democracy,  I  can  also  appreciate 
the  importance  of  forging  a  broad  consensus 
among  Sri  Tankans  of  all  communities  In 
favor  of  what  you  are  trying  to  achieve.  The 
need  for  your  demonstrated  statesmanship 
and  wise  leadership  has  never  been  greater. 
You  may  l>e  certain  that  you  have  the  fuU 
sunTOrt  of  my  government  and  the  prayers 
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for  success  of  the  American  people  as  you 
push  f OTward  with  your  efforts. 

President  Jayewardene's  government  is 
the  first  to  admit  that  grievances  exist 
among  aU  communities  in  a  multi-ethnic  so- 
ciety, and  the  government  se^s  through 
continuing  negotiations  a  peaceful  resolu- 
tion of  the  conflict  In  the  north.  Theae  ne- 
gotiations are  complicated  by  the  multiplici- 
ty of  smaU  separatist  groups  and  their  con- 
tinuing reliance  on  terrorist  acUrity  in  the 
northern  region. 


MUTUAL  NUCLEIAR  WARHEAD 
TESTING  MORATORIUM 


HON.  NICHOLAS  MAVROULES 

OP  MASSACHUSRTS 
IH  THE  HOUSE  Or  REFSBSEHTATl  VES 

Wednesday,  February  4,  1987 

Mr.  MAVROULES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
in  whole-hearted  support  for  a  mutual  nuclear 
wartiead  testing  moretorium. 

Many  of  us  Vncm  in  our  hearts  that  a  mutual 
ban  on  testing  vvouki  be  a  positive  step 
toward  halting  the  arms  race.  The  real  battle, 
however,  is  not  in  our  hearts  but  in  our  minds. 

Some  of  you  argue  that  such  a  measure 
wouM  harm  U.S.  national  security  interests. 
Some  would  say  that  our  verificatkxi  tech- 
niques are  not  adequate  erxxjgh  for  such  an 
undertaking.  Unfortunately,  those  wtx)  wouW 
argue  these  points  have  been  seriously 
misled. 

With  respect  to  our  technotognal  superiori- 
ty, especially  in  the  realm  of  miniaturizatton,  a 
mutual  ban  on  testing  wouki  prevent  the 
Soviet  Uroon  from  making  up  k)st  ground.  As 
for  verifKatxxi,  recent  advar>ces  in  seismk:  re- 
search must  be  recognized  and  promoted  as 
benefkaal  to  the  cause  of  arms  control. 

The  lessons  of  Reykjavik  must  not  be  ig- 
nored; it  is  time  for  Congress  to  stand  up  arxl 
take  the  lead.  I  urge  you  to  support  a  mutual 
test  ban  and  advance  the  cause  of  peace. 


CIVIL  STRIFE  IN  IRELAND 


HON.  PAT  WILUAMS 

or  KOiriAiiA 

IM  THE  HOUSE  Or  RKPRESEIfTATTVES 

Wednesday,  February  4.  1987 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  re- 
introducing, ak>ng  with  Congressman  Tom 
Foley,  a  bill  which  wouki  provide  an  opportu- 
nity to  chlklren  from  areas  affected  by  civil 
strife  in  Ireland. 

My  bill  would  amend  sut>chapter  C,  the  spe- 
cial proiects  section,  of  chapter  2  of  tl)e  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Block 
Grant  It  would  provkle  an  opixxi  to  \oca^  edu- 
catkxi  agencies  to  offer  a  chance  to  these 
Irish  chiklren  to  attend  American  schools,  to 
affiliate  witii  children  of  various  religious, 
ethnic,  social  and  cul^Jral  backgrounds,  and  to 
experience  life  without  ttie  daily  rigors  of  vk>- 
lent  strife. 

This  effort  wouki  t>e  funded  equally  from 
both  the  public  and  private  sector. 

A  peeceful  future  for  Ireland  rests  with 
teaching  young  children  tfiat  they  can  live 
peacefully,  free  of  an  ever-present  fear  of  vio- 
lerKe. 
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The  assimilainn  of  the  Irish  into  the  Ameri- 
can society  is  one  of  the  greataat  taatvnanti 
to  our  democracy.  The  chidren  of  Ireland 
need  to  experience  this  first  hand. 

For  the  chiUren  of  katand.  fear  of  vtolenoe 
may  be  so  wideapraad  that  ft  is  taken  for 
granted.  It  is  dMcuit  to  imagine  what  K  would 
be  Kke  to  never  feel  completely  atfe.  to  fear 
every  stranger  and  every  new  aituattoa  K  has 
a  terribte  effect  on  the  lives  of  these  Irish  chB- 
dran.  It  affects  how  they  make  friends,  wtw 
they  trust  anA  how  trustworthy  they  seem  to 
otiiere. 

Amerwara  want  the  cfiiMren  of  Iraland  to 
have  a  peaceful  future,  and  we  must  help 
offer  them  the  opportunity  to  understand 
peaceful  living.  We  can  demonaliate  to  them 
that  peace  is  pos8i)le  by  giving  them  the  op- 
portunity to  spend  a  smaN  pari  of  their  young 
lives  in  a  country  wtiere  safety,  rather  than 
fear  is  taken  for  granted. 

Furxls  under  this  act  wouki  tw  used  to  pay 
a  portion  of  the  cost  ot 

Rrst  tiwisporting  chidren  aged  10  ttvough 
18  wtx)  resMe  in  areas  affected  t>y  civH  strife 
in  Ireland  to  the  United  States  and  of  their 
return;  second,  such  chikfean's  education  in 
the  schools  of  the  k>cal  education  concerned; 
arxl  third,  the  books,  supplios,  and  other  IMrig 
expenses  of  such  cIvkJren  wiiie  they  are  par- 
tidpatirtg  in  the  project 


SRI  LANEIAN  INDEPENDENCE 
DAY 


HON.  DANIEL  K.  AKAKA 

OP  HAW  An 
IN  THE  HOUSE  Or  REPBESEHTATTVES 

Wednesday,  February  4,  1987 

Mr.  AKAKA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  in  rec- 
ognition of  Sri  Lankan  Independerwe  Day. 
Thirty-nine  years  ago  on  ttiis  day,  Sri  Lanka 
regained  her  irxleperxlerice  from  the  British, 
after  existing  as  a  cokxval  state  urxler  Portu- 
guese, Dutch,  and  British  rule  for  over  400 
years. 

Since  her  establishment  as  an  irxleperxlent 
nation,  the  citizens  of  Sri  Lanka  have  partici- 
pated in  seven  natioruJ  electiorts.  The  currerrt 
Government  is  led  t>y  Presklent  J.R.  Jayewar- 
dene, first  elected  in  1977  and  reelected  for  a 
6-year  term  in  1982.  As  in  the  United  States, 
political  power  in  Sri  Lanka  shifts  between  two 
parlies— the  United  National  Party  [UNP],  of 
whtth  Presklent  Jayewardene  is  a  merntwr, 
and  the  Sri  Lanka  Freedom  Party  [SLFP]. 

In  recent  years,  the  United  States  and  Sri 
Lanka  have  enjoyed  mutually  tieneficial  verv 
tures  in  business  arxj  agricultural  devetop- 
ments  and  trade.  Examples  of  tfwse  accords 
Include:  an  agreement  signed  in  1984  to  pro- 
mote scierx:e  and  teciwK)k}gy  cooperation  t>e- 
tween  the  two  countries;  the  establistvnent  of 
an  AmerKan  business  devetopment  center  in 
Sri  Lanka  to  assist  in  ttie  prorTX>tion  of  private 
enterprise  projects  in  that  country;  and  tfte  es- 
tablishment of  a  joint  agricultural  consultative 
committee  for  tt>e  promotion  of  joint  agribusi- 
ness ventures  In  Sri  Lanka.  In  ttie  area  of 
trade,  ttie  United  States  is  Sri  Lanka's  largest 
expori  mari(et  and  is  ttw  nation's  third  largest 
import  supplier. 
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tanMfd  to  oonHnued  warm  relations 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Last  August  the  House  took  a  historic  step    ba  brought  to 
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sources,  communk^ations,  and  agricultural  re- 
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Although  a  large  percentage  of  our  Nation's    set  a  mortgage  limit  of  $67,500— $80,000  in 
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I  look  MnwrJ  to 

IM  wid  this 
fMtfon.  I  had  ttw  good  for- 
km  of  vWing  &<  Lwka  tito  pMt  Novwnber 
tar  a  bndMon  hosted  by 
St  his  homs.  Thsr'^ 
km^  t  kiiy  f»  an  honor  for  nw  to  stand  in 
oonwianioraton  of  Sri  Lankan  Indsporxlsncs 
Om,. 


UHITCD  STATES  STnjL 
CONDUCTINO  NUCLEAR  TESTS 


ilON.NICKJOERAHALLn 


ZH  THB  Houn  or  ispaBsnrTATivKs 

Wednemtait,  February  4. 1987 

W.  RAHALL.  Mr.  Spaaker.  yesterday  the 
Unilad  SMaaoonductad  its  first  nudew  test 
in  1987.  TNs  is  the  2S(h  such  test  since  the 
SoiMs  anteiad  into  a  unlaterai  tasting  mora- 
torium on  August  6. 1965.  TTw  Hceiy  repercus- 
•tona  of  ttris  test,  however,  lend  this  particular 


Sbwa  August  1965.  the  Soviet  Union  has 
I  Vta  (nonttorfcsn  tour  times  and  each 
I  the  United  Stales  to  join  in  a 
I  of  nudsar  tests.  In  Decenit>er  1966, 
however,  Sovtet  ofHciais  announced  ttwt  with 
Kw  Irst  United  Statee  test  of  1967,  they 
woiid  oWcisiy  end  their  moratorium  and 
ba^  a  new  round  of  nuclear  tests.  Well.  tt>e 
UniMi  SiBtes  has  conducted  that  test  If  the 
Sovtet  Unton  uaaa  the  oocaaton  to  resume 
I  H  hea  threatened,  it  wil  be  beck  to 
as  usual  for  both  superpowers. 
Taken  togaltwr  wMh  ttw  abandonment  of  the 
SALT  II  Mte,  thia  wH  mean  the  end  of  a 
period  in  wtiich  at  least  some  restraint  was 
shown  in  Hw  nudear  arma  race. 

kiReyHiMk.  Presktent  Reagan  and  General 
Secretery  QortMCfwv  embraced  a  viston  of  a 
wortd  without  nuctear  waaponii  They  talked  of 
gedhig  rid  of  baMslfo  missies  in  5  years,  and 
ewsnkMi^  elmirtalkig  nudeer  weepons  com- 
pteteiy.  A  test  ban  not  only  wouM  be  a  step  in 
INs  (fracttoa  it  is  probably  the  only  negotiated 
anna  ooram  maaaue  mai  ms  aommisiraoon 
oonoakralily  couU  condude  in  its  final  2  years 
In  ofHoa.  At  tNa  point,  promiaea  of  meaningful 
strategic  arma  leductions  are  not  ptausMe. 

Etfoita  to  achieve  maaningfui  reductions 
mMt  howavar  continue.  In  this  vein,  a  conv 
piehandve  teat  ban  treaty  [CTBT]  has  weighty 
advantegae.  The  four  moet  important  consid- 
aralona  regaitflng  the  implementation  of  a 
CTBT  are  Na  aMKy  to:  First,  impede  the 
growth  in  ttw  qually  of  ttw  nuclear  arsenals  of 
each  nudear  natfon,  second,  contain  the 
spread  of  nudeer  weepons  to  addHional  coun- 
ktee,  third,  impreve  nattonal  and  intemattonal 
aaourity,  and  fourth,  prevent  harmful  radtetkxi 
teaka  thraui^  aaapage  into  the  water  tabto  or 
ttw  ocean,  or  Ihrou^  venting  into  the  atmos- 
plwra.  Thaee  are  vary  grave  concerns  to 
Ameiksana  and  to  the  peoplea  of  aH  nations, 
of  Vw  arms  race  and  ttie 
I  of  nudear  waapona  to  other  countries, 
world  security  la  aartousiy  threatened.  The 
poaaURy  of  nudear  war  twginning  by  acci- 
dant,  or  as  a  raauR  of  a  regtonal  dteputo,  wiH 
kwraaaa  draalcaly  in  ttta  comtog  years.  A 
CTBT  woiM  be  a  aarioue  move  away  from  the 
of 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Last  August  the  House  took  a  histork:  step 
by  voting  overwtMkningly  and  in  a  biparlisen 
mamar  for  a  mutual  and  verifiat>le  moralorMm 
on  nudear  testing  above  the  1  kitoton  level. 
Such  a  moratorium  wouU  be  in  ttie  nattonal 
seculty  intereets  of  tfte  United  States.  Our 
wneppnii  are  more  accurate  ttian  ttie  Sovtets; 
our  wneponw  modernization  program  is  8ul>- 
stantfedly  complete.  Anyltiing  wliich  gives  ttie 
Soviats  an  excuse  to  resume  their  own  testing 
program,  and  ttws  improve  their  own  weap- 
ons, Ib  not  in  ttw  best  irrterest  of  this  country. 

To  express  my  strong  support  for  a  CTBT,  I 
am  a  cosporasr  of  H.R.  12,  the  "IMutual  Nu- 
dear Waitiead  Testing  Moratorium  Act," 
wtiich  was  recently  introduced  t>y  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  and  tlie  gentieiady  from 
Cokxsdo.  This  bin  wouM  require  the  Presklent 
to  elher  engage  in  productive  dtecusstons 
with  tie  Soviets  or  face  a  congressionai  cutoff 
of  funds  for  nuclear  tesbng.  H.R.  12  provkies 
for  a  bilateral  moratorium  ttiat  wouki  altow  the 
United  States  to  resume  testing  immediately  if 
ttie  Soviets  vntato  any  of  ttie  verificatton 
methods  or  test  any  weapon  atxjve  the  1  kito- 
ton \9nt  wtiKh  we  can  independently  verify. 

WhMe  it  is  unfortunately  too  late  to  sertd  a 
message  to  ttie  admkiistratxxi  prior  to  the  first 
test  in  1987,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  the 
cunrent  85  cosponsors  of  ttiis  bill  to  send  a 
strong  message  to  the  Presklent  ttiat  ttie  Con- 
gress does  not  conskter  it  to  be  in  the  inter- 
ests of  the  United  States  to  continue  nudeer 
testing.  We  need  to  direct  our  nattonal  ener- 
gies to  defense  systems  whKh  raise  ttie  nu- 
dear thresfxikl,  not  fuel  ttie  arms  race. 


liEAUTHORIZATION  OF  THE 
CHAI>TER  I  PRCK3RAM 


HON.  WILLIAM  F.  CXWDLING 

or  PBIHSTLVAiriA 
IV  THK  HOnSZ  OF  REPRESXHTA'nvXS 

Wednesday.  February  4,  1987 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  been 
tooking  forward  to  ttiis  day.  I  am  very  pleased 
to  join  Ctiairman  Hawkins  in  introducing  a  bill 
to  reauthorize  the  Chapter  I  Program.  White 
we  do  not  always  agree,  I  believe  we  share  a 
commitment  to  the  goal  of  provkling  a  quality 
educatton  to  every  student 

For  over  20  years  chapter  I  has  been  pro- 
viding compensatory  educatton  servnes  to 
dnadvantaged  students  in  every  part  of  the 
Natton.  The  history  of  chapter  I  has  been  a 
real  success  story.  This  can  be  gauged  by  ttie 
enttHisiasm  of  diikjren,  parents,  and  educa- 
tors involved  in  ttie  program,  or  ttie  more 
formal  evahjattons  of  its  outcomes. 

It  has  t>een  nearly  10  years  skice  ttie  Con- 
gress took  a  dose,  careful  took  at  the  way 
diaptor  I  operates.  The  introductton  of  this 
legishtton  today  begins  ttiis  process.  Ctiapter 
I  wotks,  so  I  do  not  believe  ttiat  we  need  to 
make  any  radtoal  dianges  in  ite  structure. 
However,  our  country  is  going  ttvough  major 
dianges  in  ite  economy,  demograpfiic 
makaup,  and  educattonal  needs.  Chapter  I 
must  and  can  be  a  force  in  meeting  these 
diallenges.  In  order  to  accomplish  this  we 
must  scrutinize  diapter  I  and  be  wHNng  to 
make  ttie  improvements  necessary. 

One  of  these  major  dHficulties  is  illiteracy.  A 
program  ttie  size  and  scope  of  chapter  I  must 
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be  brought  to  bear  on  this  problem.  I  bsievs 
we  have  ♦ccompished  this  hi  a  number  of 
ways.  Fffsi  we  have  sirangthened  the  basto 
diapter  I  i^ant  program  whk:h  addressss  ttw 
needs  of  «ducaltonaly  dteadvantagad  young- 
stere  by  improvkig  beato  akMa  ki  raadhig  and 
mattwmatias.  Two  OKamptes  of  thia  are  fund- 
ing for  concentretton  granto  which  provktes 
addHtonal  money  to  ttw  poorest  sdiools  and 
altowtog  more  schools  to  parttoipate  in  school- 
wide  projects.  Second,  we  have  kiduded  a 
new  dropout  program  wtiich  adckasses  the 
uraque  ne«ds  of  secondary  adiod  studento 
who  have  lalen  behkid  thek  peere  hi  educa- 
ttonal acMevement  or  who  have  akaady 
dropped  out  of  schod.  Ttikxt  we  have  kidud- 
ed a  new  Even  Start  Program  wtitoh  akns  to 
break  ttw  cycte  of  illiteracy  vi  famiies.  Even 
Start  would  encourage  sdiools  to  offer  pro- 
grams ttiat  win  meet  ttw  literacy  needs  of  psr- 
ente  and  the  early  educattonal  needs  of  ttwk 
chiMren. 

Even  Stirt  requkes  ttwt  projecto  buiki  on 
exislkig  rekources  ki  the  community  and  are 
planned  and  operate  in  a  coordkiated  fashton. 
The  spedlcattona  are  as  fdtows:  Fnt.  au- 
thorizatton  is  for  $25  mllon  a  year  through 
1993;  second,  funds  are  altocated  to  the 
States  ki  proportton  to  a  State's  chapter  I  aHo- 
catton,  with  a  floor  and  ceHkig  on  the  size  of 
these  grania;  thkd,  ttwre  is  a  set-askte  for  an 
Even  Start  Program  that  wouM  serve  migrant 
chikjren— tfwut  $1  miUton  at  fun  furidkig; 
fourth,  a  State  wouto  tfwn  admkiister  a  com- 
petitive grarit  program  for  the  purpose  of  fund- 
ing tocal  adiod  distrkrte'  Even  Start  propos- 
als; criteria  are  listed  ki  ttw  bill  wtitoh  wouM 
guide  ttiis  aeiectton  process;  selectton  woukj 
be  made  by  a  review  parwl  of  peopto  with  ex- 
pertise ki  ttiis  area:  fifth.  Even  Start  grarrts 
wouM  fund  projecto  that  wouM  help  parente 
who  lack  basto  literacy  skiHs  to  become  more 
involved  hi  ttwk  chikken's  educatton;  sixth, 
grante  wotdd  be  made  for  4  yeare  with  a 
matchkig  r^qukement  of  20  percent  ki  the  first 
year,  40  percent.  60  percent  and  80  percent 
in  ttw  out  years;  matdikig  funds  couM  be 
from  Federal.  State,  and  tocal  funds;  seventh, 
specific  and  rigorous  evakiatton  arxi  dissemi- 
natton  reqakemente  are  spelled  out  hi  the  bHI. 

Ctiakman  Hawkins  and  I  are  excited  about 
the  conc^ta  embodted  ki  this  legistatton. 
However,  we  view  ttiis  as  a  starting  pokit  and 
took  fonraid  to  wortdng  with  our  colleagues  in 
makkig  furllwr  knprovements. 


LET'S  POND  URGENT  SUPPLE- 
MENTAL FOR  SOUTHERN  AFRI- 
CAN DEVELOPMENT 


HON.  JULIAN  C.  DKON 

OPCAUTORHIA 
IN  THS  HOUSK  or  RKPRBSENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  4.  1987 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
pleased  to  kitroduce  a  bHI  that  will  bring  much 
needed  eoonomto  relief  to  ttw  depressed  na- 
tions of  kouttwm  Africa.  My  bill  calls  for 
urgent  supplemental  assistance  for  devetop- 
ment  of  an  regtonal  transportation  networii  to 
the  port  of  Dar  es  Salaam,  arxj  priority 
projects  tor   improved   utilization   of  energy 
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sources,  oommuntoations,  and  agrtouliurai  re- 
search and  trakwig  programs. 

The  front-lkw  nafiorw  are  ki  desperate  need 
of  financial  assistance  to  break  ttw  ecorKxnk; 
strangletidd  ttiat  has  made  southern  Africa 
orw  of  ttw  poorest  regtons  in  ttw  wortd. 

Msny  souttwm  African  ecorK>mies  are  still 
struggling  to  recover  from  the  3-year  drought 
Foreign  currency  reserves  are  severely 
stained.  Sixty-ei^t  percent  of  the  regton's 
commerdai  trade  must  be  conducted  over 
South  Africa's  rail  networi(  to  the  Indian 
Ocean.  This  situation  makes  six  landtocked 
nations  eoonomk:  Iwstages  dependent  on  the 
servtoe  of  ttiis  torw  network. 

Most  distiesskig  is  ttw  human  cost  of 
souttwm  Africa's  economk;  despair,  wtiich  is 
painfully  ilkistrated  t>y  ttw  regton's  infant  arKi 
ctiild  mortality  rates;  rates  UNICEF  has  identi- 
fied as  ttw  world's  higtwst 

My  tiill  woukJ  provtoe  funds  to  rettabilitate  a 
transportation  rwtwork  to  ttw  port  of  Dar  es 
Salaam,  wtitoh  wouto  serve  as  a  trade  conduit 
for  Rwarxla,  Burundi  and  Malawi.  It  also  forms 
a  regtonal  link  twtween  ttw  Tanzania/Zambia 
border  and  Dar  es  Salaam.  Seventy  percent 
of  the  travel  atong  this  comdor  viroukj  be  com- 
mercial traffic. 

In  addition,  funds  made  available  by  this 
supplemental  woukI  be  utilized  to  modernize 
and  knprove  existing  energy  sources,  create  a 
regional  communtoations  network,  and  fund 
agricultural  research  and  training  programs. 

Amertoa  must  be  positively  engaged  in  ttw 
devetopment  of  ttw  entire  souttwm  Africa 
regton,  making  our  presence  a  positive  force 
for  prosperous  diange. 

I  am  honored  by  ttw  support  of  my  col- 
leagues in  seeking  this  funding,  particularly 
Senator  Eowaro  Kennedy,  who  has  intro- 
duced companion  legislation  in  tiw  Senate. 

I  appreciate  ttw  administi-ation's  recent  rec- 
ognition of  ttw  need  for  U.S.  assistance  in 
souttwm  Africa.  However  ttw  $36  millton  It 
seeks  to  provkte  is  simply  not  enough  to  bring 
atiout  sutistantive  changes  in  ttw  regton. 

Funds  for  this  supplemental  woukJ  be  ob- 
tained from  unobligated  balances  in  foreign 
assistance  accounts  appropriated  for  1987. 
No  new  funds  woukJ  tie  appropriated.  Ttw 
money  will  be  channeled  through  ttw  South- 
em  Africa  Devetopment  Coordination  Confer- 
erxw  [SADCC],  whtoh  was  formed  by  ttw  nine 
majority-ruled  countries  of  southern  Africa  and 
provkJes  a  cooperative  framework  for  planning 
and  implenwnting  regional  devek>pment  pro- 
grams. 

I  encourage  all  of  my  colleagues  to  join  us 
in  this  effort  to  provkle  ttw  finarK:iaJ  assist- 
arxw  needed  to  fadiitate  real  economto  im- 
provement In  southern  Africa. 


RELIEF  FOR  THE  ELDERLY 
HOMEOWNER 


HON.  GEORGE  C.  WORTLEY 

or  mw  TORK 
Hr  THC  HOUSE  OF  REPRKSERTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  4.  1987 

Mr.  WORTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  in- 
trodudng  legislation  wtitoh  will  be  of  great  ato 
to  ektorty  homeowners  wtw  are  "house  rich 
but  cash  poor." 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Although  a  large  percentage  of  our  Nation's 
ekterly  live  Hi  homes  ttwt  are  worth  tens  of 
ttiousands  of  dollars,  many  eWeriy  persons 
continually  have  problems  with  peykig  every- 
day— not  to  mention  extovordkiaiy— expenses. 
Ttw  purpose  of  my  legistation  is  to  aHow  el- 
derly homeowners  to  tap  into  ttw  cash  vatoe 
of  ttwk  homes  wittwut  tiaving  to  sell  arto 
leave  thek  dwrished  dwellkigs  arto  familiar 
neighborhoods. 

The  Department  of  Houskig  and  Urtian  Af- 
faks  estimates  ttwt  60  percent  of  all  eWeriy 
househokjs  are  comprised  of  homeowners 
with  no  mortage  debt  These  househoWs  hoW 
some  $548  billton  in  home  equity.  In  spite  of 
ttiis,  a  majority  of  ekterly  homeowners  can  be 
classified  as  tow  income  or  very  tow  irxxxrw. 
Wtwt  is  needed  is  a  mechan^  writh  ade- 
quate consumer  safeguards  ttwt  wHI  permit  el- 
derty  tiomeowners  ttw  optton  of  converting 
ttwk  home  equity  into  morittily  cash  payments 
wtiite  still  twing  atile  to  occupy  ttwk  horrw. 

Standard  home  equity  lines  of  credit  are  not 
ttw  solution  because  these  are  consktered 
short-term  toans  ttwt  must  be  pakj  twck  in 
cash.  Instead,  my  legislation  woukJ  tadlitate 
ttw  use  of  home  equity  converstons,  or  re- 
verse mortgages.  In  a  reverse  mortgage,  fi- 
nancial institutions  provtoe  elderly  homeown- 
ers with  monttily  cash  payments.  This  toan, 
with  Interest  woukl  be  pato  twck  by  the  pro- 
ceeds from  ttw  eventual  sale  of  ttw  home. 
However,  ttw  home  couM  not  tw  soM  twfore 
the  ekterly  homeowner's — and  spouse's— 
death  or  vduntary  deparbire  from  the  home. 

HUD  woukl  be  authorized  to  undertake  a 
limited  demonstration  program  of  insurance 
for  these  reverse  mortgage  kistruments  ki  a 
manner  sknilar  to  ttw  current  Federal  Housing 
Admviistratton  program  wrtiich  is  self-fkiarwing. 
Ttiis  woukJ  erKOurage  private  lenders  to  in- 
crease ttwk  lending  activity  in  this  area.  Cur- 
rentty,  financial  institutions  are  hesitant  to 
enter  ttw  fieto  because  of  laws  ttwt  do  not 
recognize  ttwse  type  of  mortgage  kistruments 
and  because  ttw  concept  itself  is  retatively 
new. 

A  limited  demonstration  program  vrill  pro- 
vkte ttw  hard  facts  we  need,  evktonce  wtiich  I 
twiieve  will  stiow  ttwt  home  equity  conver- 
stons are  mutually  beneficial  to  ttw  ekterty  and 
ttw  financial  institutions.  Monttily  cash  pay- 
ments couto  be  used  by  ttw  ektorty  for  several 
important  purposes  induding  raiskig  tocome 
levels  above  ttw  poverty  Ikw,  paying  for 
health  care,  or  customizing  homes — with 
ramps,  handrails,  and  so  fortti — ^to  altow  self- 
sufficient  Kvkig  irwtead  of  expensive  and  urv 
necessary  institutionalization. 

I  have  kiduded  strict  counselkig  standards 
in  my  legislation  so  ttiat  ttw  potential  borrvme* 
would  tw  well-advised  of  his  or  her  options. 
Some  wouto  be  better  off  converting  ttwk 
home  equity  into  cash,  ottwrs  wouM  not  That 
is  wtiy  counseling  t>y  a  independent  ttiird  party 
is  so  Huportant 

Some  have  criticized  the  ktoa  of  converting 
home  equity  kito  cash  as  a  plan  ttwt  wouto 
twnefit  only  ttw  more  affluent  ektorty.  I  dis- 
agree. TTw  more  affluent  ekterty  homeowners 
do  not  need  or  necessarily  want  to  tocrease 
ttwk  Kqukkty.  Moreover,  urtoer  my  amerKl- 
ment  mortgatges  wouto  tw  insured  only  up  to 
ttw  FHA  statutory  guktelkws  wtiich  currently 
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set  a  mortgage  Kmit  of  $67,500— $90,000  to 
higtvoost  areas. 

Honw  equity  converskxw  have  been  debat- 
ed and  researdwd  axtenaively.  The  Sated 
Agkig  Committee  ki  ttw  Senate  haa  heU  hear- 
ings whtoh  oAnkiated  ki  a  report  tiOad  Tian- 
kig  Home  Equity  Into  Income  tor  Oktar  ttome- 
owners."  In  1982  I  heto  my  own  hearings  on 
ttiis  issue  in  Mattydate,  NY.  The  Amartean  As- 
sociation of  Retired  Persons  has  atao  been 
active  HI  ttw  past  on  home  equity  conwarston 
mortgages,  and  I'm  pteaaed  to  report  thek  en- 
dorsement of  my  legislattoa  In  addRton,  ttw 
1983  bill  passed  by  ttw  Senate  todudea  a  pro- 
viston  sknilar  to  my  legisiation.  Furthermore,  a 
honw  equity  conference  was  aporworad  by 
HUD  and  ttw  Departinent  of  HeaNh  and 
Human  Servtoes  ki  1965  to  examkw  ttw  iaaue. 
Alan  Greenwakl,  ttw  Deputy  Under  Secretary 
for  Intergovemmentel  Retaltona,  was  kivoived 
with  ttw  conference  and  tw  statsd,  "A  promis- 
ing option  is  home  equity  oonverwoa"  The 
prooeedkigs  of  ttwt  conference  were  put>- 
lished  under  ttw  titte  "The  Future  Is  Now." 

If  my  proposal  tooks  famKar  to  my  col- 
leagues, it  is  because  I  offered  skniar  tegiala- 
tion  as  an  amendment  to  laat  year's  houamg 
bill.  My  amendment  was  adopted  by  votoe 
vote,  and  ttw  houskig  biH  itself  was  approved. 
But  ttw  Senate  failed  to  act  In  ttiis  Con^iess, 
I  have  akaady  received  ttw  support  of  several 
of  my  colleagues  wtw  agree  that  it  is  time  for 
action  on  this  issue.  I  ttwnk  theae  colleagues 
for  ttwk  support  and  I  wouto  urge  oltwre  to 
add  thek  names  as  cosporaors. 


THE  CONCORD  MUSEUM 


HON.  CHESTER  G.  ATKINS 


or  MASSAGKUSRTS 
nr  THX  HOXTSK  OF  RSPKCSCHTATTVCS 

Wedneadjay.  February  4. 1987 

Mr.  ATKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  wouto  Ike 
to  take  the  opportunity  to  recognize  a  urique 
institution  wtitoh  is  cotobrating  its  100th  anni- 
versary—the Concord  Museum.  For  a  century, 
ttw  Concord  kAuseum  has  served  ttw  citizens 
of  Corword  arto  aH  of  Massadiusette  as  an  kv 
vatoabte  educational  and  cultural  reaource, 
preserving  ttw  sigtite  and  sounds  of  America 
for  all  to  enjoy. 

The  town  of  Concord  ttas  a  tong  and  iUustri- 
ous  heritage  krtertwkwd  with  ttw  hiatory  of  the 
country.  Skxw  its  formation,  ttw  Concord 
Museum  has  been  the  repository  to  wtitoh 
peopto  have  come  to  view  ttw  artifacte  of 
Concord's  history.  Among  ttw  museum's 
24,000  piece  collection  of  decorative  arte  and 
memoratxKa,  orw  can  fkid  such  tiistorically  kn- 
portant  artifacts  as  ttw  lantern  used  to  signal 
Paul  Revere,  muskets  used  ki  ttw  Battie  of 
Lexington  and  Concord,  many  of  ttw  txjoks 
and  personal  betongkigs  of  essayist  Hervy 
DavkJ  Ttwreau,  and  ttw  actual  study  of  autlior 
Ralph  Wakto  Emerson.  Ttwse  and  ottwr  nota- 
t>to  relks  of  our  past  have  made  ttw  museum 
not  only  a  treasure  dwst  of  memories  of  Corv 
cord,  but  of  all  of  America. 

In  addition  to  its  rote  as  Concord's  archives, 
ttw  museum  also  functions  as  an  educational 
center  attracting  both  studente  arto  teachere 
from  ttvougtiout  Massadiusetts.  Ttvough  its 
vast  cdlection,  visitors  to  ttw  museum  gaki  a 
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aetite-    of  Mchigan.  wtitoh  I  represent  need  a  com- 
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and  bacterw  ttwt  can  cause  food  spoilage  and    conduct  an  envkonmental  impact  statement  to 
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unlqM  pipMcMw  on  Mrty  ootonW  astlte- 
imnt  tw  Aimrion  RMOkiHon.  ttw  IMh  oen- 
lunr  grawti  of  AfiMrion  MMalura  and  pMoao- 
ftif,  md  Sw  kiduikW  rawoiulion. 

six  Mr.  Op«i*wr.  I  conw  bafora  you  today 
to  Mlulo  «w  Coneonl  MuMum  on  Msoonlsn- 
nW.  As  ■  mtiau*  of  Conoord  myaalf,  I  take 
gml  prida  in  ttw  muaaum'a  colaclion  and 
conMbuHona  to  ttw  oonanunity.  Through  its 

of  our  paat,  ttw  muaaum  has 

r  oonMbutod  to  our  undaisiandbig  today 

of  Oonconf  a  dbaraa  hifilaga.  and  also  the 

1 01  TO  Naaon. 


"nUBUTE  TO  FENN  STATE 
FOOTBALL  TEAM 


HON.DONRITTCR 


OrPBOWTLTAnA 
or  1HB  HODBI  or  aBrasaBRTATIVKS 

Wedneadav,  February  4.1987 

Mr.  RTTTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  important  to 
^MHwylwania  aa  our  lann  Mds,  factories  and 
foraali.  ia  a  ttadMon  which  fepreaents  the 
CommonMMaltti'a  ipiril  of  oxcalonco. 

Ttwt  ttadHon  ia  found  in  Penn  State  Univer- 
•i^  and  ttw  Nttlwiy  Lkxw  foottwl  team.  In 
honor  of  Pann  SMa'a  Nattonal  Championship, 
ttw  mambars  of  Iha  Pannaytvania  congres- 
iponaorad  a  luncheon  for 
Coach  Joe  Patemo  and  the 
pliyMS  mat  at  ttw  WNto  Houae  witti  PresMent 
naaqan  I  had  Iha  good  fortune  to  be  present 
at  bott)  avania  on  Monday,  Febmary  2,  1987. 

For  the  congraaatonal  reception.  I  wrotearxj 
radtod  a  poem  ttwt  I  believe  captures  the 
meaning  of  the  Pann  State  Univeraity  victory, 
not  only  for  Penrwylvania,  but  for  aH  America. 

ODB  TO  FSm  STAn 

nncy  untfonns  are  not  important,  it's  our 
teams  that  really  count. 

Off-fldd  bype  and  brash  Impudence 
Cant  score  potnts  or  cballences  mount- 
Just  t)ecause  our  shoes  arc  simple 

And  our  colon,  stark  and  plain. 
Doeant  mean  we  cant  aoore  touchdowns— 

Stock  and  tackle,  plug  the  lane. 
In  life,  as  in  football,  the  surface  places 
second  to  the  core. 

Penn   State    shares    with    America    the 
lesson— 
That  tnaide  strength  can  win  us  more. 
Coach  fttemo  has  tieen  consistent. 

He  knows  the  way  to  play  the  game. 
He's  shared  his  visian  with  the  students. 

And  with  America   in  the   Penn   State 


"We  are-Penn  State!" 

Congratolattorw.  Your  fan  and  U.S.  Con- 
yiaaaiiwn  repieaenling  the  (.ehigh  Valiey  and 
ttw  Alentawn  Perm  State  Campus.  Don 
RlllfcR 


MEED  TO  ADDRESS  THE  ISSDE 
OP  CATASTROPHIC  CARE 


HON.  BILL  SCHUETTE 

onaaaatM 
DT  THE  HOtTSS  Or  RXPBBSDITATIVKS 

Wednesday  February  4. 1987 

Mr.  SCHUETTE.  Mr.  Speaker.  mMtoni  of  et- 
dariy  in  America  and  many  in  ttw  lOtti  District 
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of  kittchigan.  wtiich  I  fopresont,  need  a  corrh 
profwnsive  aoiution  to  acute  aiKl  long4arm 
healtti  care  coate  now. 

Laat  yaer  I  had  the  opportunity  to  hoet  a 
hearttg  in  my  dMrict  on  ttw  protitems  of 
iiwelng  the  eklerty's  healtti  care  needs.  Both 
Medteare  pattente  and  health  care  providers 
aBce  touched  on  the  urgertcy  for  coverage  of 
cataatrophic  care.  Witneases  cited  many  irt- 
stanees  wtwre  IMedicare  patients'  savings 
were  extwusted  due  to  acute-care  experwes 
and  patients  had  to  forego  further  treatment 
Currantiy  IMedKarB  covers  a  dedning  share  of 
hospital  stays  in  excess  of  60  days,  and  noth- 
ing after  150  days.  Patients  are  stuck  in  this 
predfcament  in  the  10th  District  in  Mk:fiigan, 
as  I  am  sure  it  is  fwppening  in  every  Mem- 
ber's district 

Congress  and  the  administration  shouM 
work  togeltwr  to  craft  a  proposal  to  address 
ttiis  problem.  The  Secretary  of  ttw  Depart- 
ment of  Health  and  Human  Servicea  [HHS], 
Dr.  Obs  Bowen,  sent  a  report  on  cataabrophk: 
care  to  ttw  Preskient  in  November  of  last  year 
with  a  ttvee-tier  soKitxxi.  Orw  of  the  Secre- 
tary's racommerKtatkxw  wtvch  woukJ  assist 
ttw  elderly  by  limiting  a  Mednare  patient's 
out-of-pocket  expenses  wouto  be  met  ttvough 
an  Increase  of  $4.92  per  month  in  Mednare 
part  B  premums.  Under  ttw  Bowen  plan,  hos- 
pital stays  for  MedKare  beneficiaries  opting 
for  part  B  coverage  woukl  be  extended  from 
90  to  365  days  over  3  years.  Secretary 
Bowan's  plan  also  highligfits  two  other  alter- 
natiws  relating  to  cost-sharing.  These  propos- 
als have  been  met  with  some  corKem  as 
Medicare  expenditures  woukJ  increase  dra- 
matically arxJ  private  sector  alterrwtives,  such 
as  health  care  IRA's,  igrwred.  I  am  a  strong 
supporter  of  ttw  health  care  IRA  proposal  and 
I  beleve  further  conskleratkxi  of  ttiis  shoukJ 
be  inchxjed  In  our  discussions  of  catastrophk: 
care. 

On  January  6  in  his  State  of  ttw  Unnn  Ad- 
dress, President  Reagan  emphasized  the 
need  for  an  initiative  to  protect  against  ttw  fi- 
nandial  burderw  of  catastrophk:  health  costs. 
He  Stressed  ttwt  tfiis  package  shoukl  protect 
against  excessive  out-of-pocket  medk:al  costs; 
it  slwuM  be  a  budget  neutral,  vokjntary  pro- 
gram; and  it  stwukl  not  encourage  excessive 
dep^nderwy  on  Mednare  and  MedKakl. 

I  was  extrenwly  pleased  to  partkapate  In  a 
joint  hearing  hekl  liy  ttw  House  Select  Com- 
mittae  on  Agkig  arxJ  the  Senate  Special  Com- 
mittae  on  Aging  recently  on  catastrophk: 
heaih  care  coverage.  HHS  Secretary  Otis 
Bowen  testified  twfore  ttw  committee  on  his 
recommerxlattons. 

As  a  Member  of  ttw  Select  Committee  on 
Agir^,  I  will  be  very  involved  In  ttw  crafting  of 
Iegi4ative  proposals  to  address  ttw  problem 
of  catastrophk:  care.  Ttw  urgency  to  address 
this  is  dire.  By  ttw  year  2030,  8.6  Americans 
will  be  over  ttw  age  of  85.  Plans  to  care  for 
ttw  acute-  and  k)ng-term  rweds  of  our  eklerly 
must  be  erwcted  quckly. 
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FARM  PROGRAM  PAYMENTS 


HON.  BERYL  AN1H0NY,  JR. 

or  AKKAVSAS 

nr  THS  HOUSE  or  bkpkbskhtativks 
We€ne*day,  February  4,1987 

Mr.  ANTHONY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wouM  like  to 
introduce  a  bM  ttwt  wouM  aHow  ttw  determi- 
natton  of  separate  persorw  for  purposes  of 
farm  progism  payments. 

Today,  ttw  entire  njral  ecoramy  of  soutlv 
east  Arkartsaa  la  under  attack  by  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Agrkxjlture.  If  successful,  USDA 
win  twnkrvpt  numerous  farm  families,  ctose 
banks,  dtafupt  regtorwl  comnwrce.  and  take  a 
terrtoto  toN  in  hurrwn  suffering. 

In  1965.  ttw  Office  of  Inspector  Gerwral  for 
USOA  initiited  an  audtt  in  aeveral  counties  in 
my  district  to  investigate  payment  Mmitetkxi 
atMJses.  7)w  audtt  twa  urwovered  ttwt  ttw 
ASCS  offices  have  been  miainterpreting  regu- 
lattons  which  have  resulted  in  many  farm  op- 
eratkxw  now  being  redetermirwd  to  be  out  of 
compNancs  witti  ttw  law  and  sut>ject  to  penal- 
ties going  back  as  far  as  1982.  In  tnrth.  ttw 
only  tiling  ttw  farmer  dkJ  wrong  was  to  do 
what  ttw  ASCS  offkw  toU  him  or  her  to  do. 

This  bill  wouU  amend  ttw  Food  Security  Act 
of  1985  to  auttwrize  and  drect  ttw  Secretary 
of  Agriculure  to  issue  regulatons  requiring 
ttwt  a  detsrmirwtkx)  of  ttw  number  of  sepa- 
rate persorw  for  purposes  of  payments  under 
annual  farm  programs  be  made  wittin  45  days 
of  approval  by  a  county  committee  of  any 
such  perspn's  applwatton  to  partkapatkxi  in  a 
farm  progflam. 

Mr.  Speaker,  ttvs  legislatton  is  necessary  to 
exorwrate  those  farmers  wtw  acted  under 
good  faith  on  the  courwel  of  the  ASCS,  but 
wtK)  are  now  twing  threaterwd  with  po^Me 
forectosurs  twcause  of  ttwir  actkxw. 

A  week  ago  last  Saturday,  one  of  ttw  farm- 
ers under  audit  sat  in  my  offkw  and  showed 
me  a  copy  of  a  letter  he  received  that  day 
from  ttw  Federal  Land  Bank.  It  sakj  ttwt  he 
had  30  dAys  to  get  his  accounts  current  or 
ttwy  woiid  foreckwe  on  him.  Ttwt  sarrw 
farmer,  t>acause  of  ttiis  audit  has  not  received 
any  farm  program  payments  wtiich  twd  twen 
promised  Nm  t>y  ASCS  in  1986,  and  has  not 
received  all  of  his  1985  payments.  As  we 
meet  today,  that  farmer's  30  days  is  running 
out  To  protect  him,  his  family,  and  all  ttwse 
who  will  suffer  with  ttwm,  I  ask  you  to  act  on 
this  legislatton  immediately. 


LEGISLATION  TO  CURB  THE  EX- 
PANSION OP  POOD  IRRADIA- 
TION 


HON.  DOUGLAS  H.  BOSCO 

OFCAUrORiriA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  4,  1987 

Mr.  BOSCO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  re- 
introducing legislatton  to  curb  ttw  expanston 
of  food  irracMatton  until  safety  assurances 
atxxjt  this  controversial  technotogy  have  been 
dearly  eSlablistwd.  Food  irradiatton  Is  a  pres- 
ervatton  awttiod  in  wtiRh  food  is  exposed  to 
onizing  radiatnn  in  order  to  destroy  insects 
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and  bacteria  ttwt  can  cause  food  spoilage  and 
disease.  Proponents  of  ttw  process  contend 
that  ttw  extended  shelf-life  of  radiatton  treated 
foods  may  help  boost  exports,  and  ttwt  de- 
pendency on  post  twrvest  pestkades  may  tw 
reduced.  Granted,  ttwse  perceived  benefits 
appear  sutwtantial.  However,  woukJ  putiHc 
health  and  safety  be  jeopardized  In  ttw  proc- 
ess? A  growing  number  of  consumers  and 
over  50  Memtwrs  of  Congress  and  myself  are 
concerned  about  ttw  Food  and  Drug  Adminis- 
tration's recent  approvals  of  pork  and  produce 
irradiatkxi  on  ttw  grounds  ttwt  proper  safety 
studies  have  not  twen  conducted  to  assess 
ttw  potential  harmful  implnattons  of  food  irra- 
diatton. Ttwrefore,  until  such  time  as  reliable 
research  indk»tes  ttwt  ttiis  process  is  entirely 
safe,  we  believe  ttwt  FDA's  expanded  approv- 
als of  food  irradiatton  are,  at  best  premature. 

In  partxajlar.  I  am  concerned  about  the 
safety  of  human  consumptnn  of  Irradiated 
foods;  potential  environmental  risks;  ttw  inabil- 
ity to  control  or  supervise  irradiatton  practkws; 
and  the  apparent  lack  of  an  immediate  need 
for  Irradiatnn. 

To  begin  with,  ttw  k>ng-term  health  effects 
of  human  consumption  of  irradiated  foods  are 
simply  unknown.  Although  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment tias  studied  this  procedure  for  more 
than  40  years,  attempts  to  evaluate  safety 
have  proved  rattier  ehjsive.  In  fact,  wtwn  tradi- 
ttorwl  means  of  testing  ttw  safety  of  irradiated 
foods  proved  inadequate,  FDA  approved  the 
safety  of  irradiated  pork— July  1985 — and 
produce— April  of  1986 — based  on  ttworetkwl 
cateulattons  of  radiatton  ctwmistiy  and  on  ttw 
antxapated  tow-level  of  human  exposure  to 
ttw  unk^ue  ctwmKtU  corwtituencies  of  Irradiat- 
ed foods.  In  ottwr  words,  ttw  FDA  apparently 
concluded  ttwt  In  theory  inadiated  foods 
stwukj  be  safe,  txit  tws  no  concrete  evkjence 
to  back  up  ttiis  assumptton. 

Irradiatkxi  is  also  known  to  deplete  vita- 
mins, most  notably  B  vitamins.  Even  ttiough 
ttwse  nutrittonal  kwses  may  be  similar  to 
ttwse  that  occur  during  cooking  or  canning,  ir- 
radiated foods  will  be  doubly  inferior  to  an  un- 
irradiated food  product  if  it  is  also  cooked. 
Beyond  vitamin  degradatton,  many  are  con- 
cerned ttwt  certain  irradiated  foods  may  In- 
crease the  risk  to  food  poisoning  caused  by 
ttw  botolism  twcteria  whk:h  is  perversely  re- 
sistant to  radiatton.  It  is  feared  that  irradiatton 
will  remove  the  odorous  bacteria  that  warn  of 
food  spoilage  and  leave  dangerous  levels  of 
botulinum  intact 

Food  irradiatkxi  is  a  potentially  ultra  hazard- 
ous technk^ue.  It  requires  the  use,  transport 
and  disposal  of  large  quantities  of  highly  ra- 
dtoactive  cesHjm-137  or  cotwlt-60.  Many  pro- 
ponents point  out  ttwt  for  many  years,  cobalt- 
60  has  been  safely  used  in  radiatton  machines 
to  treat  cancer  patients.  However,  these  ma- 
chines gerwrally  require  between  3,500  and 
10,000  curies  of  cotwlt-60,  while  most  food  Ir- 
radiatton facilities  are  equipped  to  handle  be- 
tween 1  and  10  millton  curies  of  cobalt-60  or 
cesHjm-137,  at  each  plant  Many  proporwnts 
enviston  hundreds  of  food  irradiatton  facilities 
kxwted  around  ttw  country  in  ttw  next  two 
decades.  My  concern  is  that  this  tremendous 
increase  In  ttw  amount  of  radtoactive  materi- 
als in  and  around  our  communities  will  like- 
wise increase  ttw  risk  of  acckients  wtwre  radi- 
atton is  emitted.  Unfortunately,  FDA  dkl  not 
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conduct  an  environnwntal  impact  statement  to 
examirw  wtwttwr  existing  regulattons  ttwt 
wouW  monitor  ttw  ftow  of  these  radtoactive 
sources  will  tw  adequate  to  prevent  radwtkxi 
acckients. 

Ttwse  potential  occupatkxwl  and  envirorv 
mental  risks  are  not  unfounded.  In  1977,  a 
worker  at  a  Rockaway,  NJ,  Irradation  plant 
accklentally  walked  into  the  radutton  ctwmtwr 
and  received  a  near  lettwl  dose  of  radiatkxi. 
In  1982,  at  a  Dover,  NJ,  Irradiatton  plant  steel 
rods  ttwt  encapsulate  radtoactive  cotwit 
cracked  open,  contaminating  ttw  cooling 
water,  wtiich  leaked  througtwut  ttw  plant 
Later  a  cleanup  crew  ttirew  some  of  the  con- 
tamirwted  water  down  shower  drains  into  ttw 
put)lk;  sewer. 

I  am  also  concerned  about  ttw  FDA  and 
ottwr  agencies  apparent  Inatxlity  to  enforce  la- 
twling  requirements  and  existing  Hmitettons  on 
ttw  permitted  dosages  of  radiatton  that  may 
tw  applied  to  foods  wtwn  no  empirical  test  Is 
available  to  detect  irradiated  foods.  This  lack 
of  oversight  atxiity  raises  concern  over  ttw  po- 
tential for  atxjse.  Last  year,  a  major  British 
food  company  is  alleged  to  twve  knowingly 
puFctwsed  contaminated  stvimp,  stiipped  it  to 
the  Nettwriands  for  irradiatton  and  Imported 
ttw  stwilfish  into  England  in  vtolatton  of  ttw 
British  ban  on  irradiated  foods.  In  the  United 
Stetes,  a  North  Carolina  food  irradiatton  plant 
is  under  investigatton  by  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Agriculture  for  allegedly  Irradiating  pork  and 
attempting  to  export  it  prior  to  ttw  Agency's 
approval  for  pork  irradiatton.  Because  inspec- 
tors do  not  have  a  test  for  irradiated  foods,  it 
Is  unclear  to  me  how  regulattons  governing 
food  irradiatton  will  be  uptwkj. 

Finally,  the  need  for  this  particular  industry 
remains  a  mystery  to  me.  In  ttiis  country  we 
are  fortunate  to  have  a  reasonat)ly  safe  and 
atxjndant  food  supply.  Even  ttw  commercial 
food  industry  has  yet  to  take  a  stand  on  food 
irradiation  or  make  any  serious  investments  in 
the  technotogy.  In  fact  you  might  be  surprised 
to  learn  that  the  food  industry  dkl  not  petition 
the  FDA  to  put>lish  a  rule  on  produce  irradia- 
tion. Instead,  FDA  published  the  njto  of  its 
own  initiative;  an  unusual  move  in  ttwt  it  woukl 
then  be  bottn  ttw  advocate  for  ttw  use  of  a 
food  additive  and  the  evaluator  of  safety. 

For  all  of  these  reasons,  I  believe  a  more 
prudent  approach  to  formulating  food  irradia- 
tion polk:y  Is  in  order.  Based  on  our  limited  un- 
derstanding of  the  potential  hannful  implkw- 
tions  of  food  inadiation,  I  believe  Congress 
woukl  do  well  to  hoW  ttw  program  in  atwy- 
ance  until  these  unresolved  safety  concerns 
have  been  suffkaentty  addressed.  The  legisla- 
tion I  am  introducing  woukl:  prohibit  pork  and 
produce  irradiation;  require  independent  safety 
studies;  and  require  food  Irradiation  facilities 
to  report  their  activities  to  the  FDA. 

Mr.  Speaker,  until  such  time  as  conclusive 
evkjence  of  safety  has  been  dearly  estab- 
lished, I  believe  it  is  premature  to  permit  ex- 
panded uses  of  food  irradiation.  The  need  for 
ttiis  legislation  is  immediate,  arto  I  encourage 
my  colleagues  to  join  with  me  in  ensuring  its 
swift  passage. 
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Mr.  BUSTAMANTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  riae 
today  with  my  colleagues.  Representatives 
Joe  kolter.  Gefulo  D.  Kleczka,  Mickey 
Leland.  Augustus  F.  Hawkms,  Wnjjam  J. 
Hughes,  Barney  Frank,  Bruce  F.  Vento. 
Tom  McMillen,  and  Larry  Smtth  in  inttoduo- 
ing  the  Ground  Water  Protection  Act  of  1967. 
It  is  klentical  to  ttw  measure  I  sponsored  in 
the  last  Congress  (H.R.  3806),  and  H  is  ttw 
House  companton  to  S.  20  introduced  by  Sen- 
ator Daniel  P.  Moynihan. 

Ground  water  is  orw  of  our  most  prectous 
natural  resources.  Over  half  of  ttw  American 
people  depend  on  ground-water  for  drinktog 
water. 

Most  urban  areas  are  to  some  extant  de- 
perxlent  on  grourto  water.  Many  of  our  dttaa; 
such  as  Miami,  San  Antonk),  Nassai^Sutfoik 
Counties  of  Long  Island,  Momphis.  Dayton, 
Honolulu,  arxl  Tuscon,  are  served  enUiely  by 
ground  water. 

Our  mral  areas  are  even  more  dependent 
on  ground  water.  Approximately  95  peircent  of 
our  rural  househoMs  depend  solely  on  ground 
water  for  drinking. 

In  addition  to  domestic  use,  ground  water  is 
an  essential  component  of  States'  agrwultural 
and  industrial  dynamk».  This  is  particularly 
true  among  Western  States,  such  as.  Califor- 
nia, Texas,  Nebraska,  and  Arizona,  due  to 
ttwir  dry  dimates  and  limited  fresh-water  sup- 
plies. 

Unfortunately,  our  growing  depertoency  on 
ground  water  is  accompanied  t>y  an  increaaed 
inddence  of  ground  water  contaminatton. 
During  ttw  last  few  years,  over  4000  weNs 
have  been  confirmed  as  contaminatad.  A 
study  conducted  by  ttw  EPA  tound  contami- 
nants in  30  percent  of  our  urtwn  walla  and 
about  20  percent  of  our  smaller  njral  wella. 
While  ttw  severity  of  this  poNution  has  been 
more  modest  it  is  Important  to  note  that 
ground  water  resources  are  much  more  diffi- 
cult arxJ  costly  to  dean  up  ttwn  surface  water. 
In  many  cases,  ttwse  weHs  are  impoaaibte  to 
adequately  ti-eat  once  contaminatad. 

However,  several  inddents  twve  been  re- 
ported wtHch  constitute  a  more  urgent  threat 
to  publK  health.  For  instance,  in  1978,  38 
wells  were  dosed  in  ttw  Long  Island,  NY  area, 
affecting  over  2  millton  peopte.  Anottwr  caae 
in  CaKfomia  involved  ttw  ctoaing  of  39  wells 
wtMch  ttveatened  ttw  drinking  water  of 
400,000  people. 

We  in  San  Antonto,  TX,  have  twen  fortu- 
nate. The  Edwards  aquifer  was  ttw  first  sole 
source  aquifer  designated  under  ttw  Safe 
Drinking  Water  Act  Area  offkaals  have  done 
an  excellent  job  of  protecting  the  aquifer. 
However,  we  have  learned  ttwt  not  all  ground 
water  resources  are  adequately  protected  na- 
tionwhde. 

Ttw  real  danger  to  the  Nation  is  ttwt  given 
the  wtoe  scope  of  ground  water  usage  and 
ttw  growing  ttveat  of  contamination,  we  still 
have  rw  comprehensive  ground  water  poficy. 
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IndMdual  States  have 
ttw  prawsniioo  of  ground 

I  I 


ritouM  wtd  muat  be  wtteessd  by  MMdual 
SMml  But.  r  also  bilws  Stales  are  in  need 
of  grants,  tadnological  aasialanoe,  and  drac- 
tionlroni  ttta  Federal  GoMmmonL 

The  aound  MMar  Ad  ol  1987  is  a  legisia- 
'  wbioh  wrii  bring  local  authorities, 
and  Fadsral  oMcials  Into  a  healthy 
I  on  adual  polcy. 

TNs  M  aaHMsTiaa  an  Intattlependent  State 
and  Federal  netamk  (or  assoising  and  ad- 
dNNaing  our  ground  water  contamination 
piablsnia.  Datwaan  theae  two  poles.  States 
aia  glwan  a  dear  priority.  I  beieve  that  States 
muat  take  the  lead  on  this  issue.  The  Environ- 
mental PtolBction  Agency  already  has  left  it 
up  to  fta  SMsa,  for  the  moat  part,  to  regulate 
tttair  walar  raaoureaa  under  existing  laws  ttiat 
affect  ground  waAer  menagement 

DMIaiMit  Stalaa  are  at  dttferent  stages  in 
dawaloping  ground  water  management  plans. 
nroUam  conlaninanta  and  developmental  pri- 
oriiaa  aia  dhMrse.  Thus,  ttw  comprehensive 
program  tNs  bl  prowdes  givee  States  full  au- 
thority to  aet  Itwir  own  standards  and  prior- 


r,  and  partMps  more  importantly, 
INa  tm  daictfoly  brianoes  Federal  and  State 
reloa  in  ground  water  management  It  ensures 
dtacHon  fRMn  the  Federal  level.  The  EPA 
woiAl  tw  nuponaMa  for  enumerating  a  sut>- 
aaipanded  ist  of  contaminants  for 
\  to  uae  as  standard  criteria  In  addttion, 
EPA  would  help  States  estat>lsh  management 
abalagiaa  and  conduct  periodK  put>lic  reviews 
of  St^aa'  ground  water  contamination  pro- 


Alao.  the  U.S.  Geological  Sun^  [USGS] 
would  aaaiat  the  EPA  in  strategy  guidance  and 
would  ooordbwie  Stales'  information  on 
ground  water  resources.  Furxte  will  be  made 
I  from  the  USGS  for  ground  water  as- 
,  and  the  EPA  wW  give  grants  for  the 
ooats  of  Implementation  and  development  of  a 
Ground  Walsr  Contamination  Prevention  Pro- 
gram. The  authorization  for  tiiis  wilt  include 
$25  mHon  for  the  first  3  fiscal  years  after  the 
act  for  USGS  grants.  EPA  grants  will  be  au- 
thorized at  $50  mWion  for  the  first  5  years 
after  tfie  act  FinaRy,  $25  million  will  be  au- 
thorized for  addHional  administrative  costs  for 
5  yearv  foMowing  ttw  act 

We  must  remember  that  these  figures  are  a 
fiacal  ouHne  fbr  our  program,  not  a  fiscal  ne- 
cessity. More  importantly,  we  should  not  un- 
dsrestlmals  the  long-term  ecorwmic  and 
haaNh  benefNa  a  comprehensive  ground  water 
strategy  would  bring. 

The  Superfurtd  and  Safe  Drinking  Water 
Amendments  of  1966  contained  provisions 
that  would  sat  cleanup  requirements  for  con- 
taniiialad  ground  water  sources  and  grants  to 
Stalaa  to  develop  plans  and  establish  well 
head  prolaclion  areas  to  prevent  contamina- 
tion of  aquifers.  The  Safe  Drinking  Water 
Amendments  alao  provided  for  a  demonstra- 
tion program  to  aaaiat  States  and  kxxKties  to 
prolact  sole-source  aquifers— the  prindpaJ 
drinUng  water  sources  for  an  area,  and  ttiey 
raquire  Incraaaed  monitoring  and  enforcement 
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to  protect  urxtorground  sources  of  drinking 
water  from  well  injection  of  waste. 

This  bin  «mH  focus  even  greater  attention  on 
our  gRxnd  water  resources  from  a  oompre- 
henjve  perspective.  Now  tftat  this  Chaniber 
has  raaffirmed  its  commitment  to  enacting  tfie 
Clean  Water  Act  I  am  convirK»d  it  will  give 
comptahensive  ground  water  legislatnn  priori- 
ty consktoratkxi.  I  believe  the  Ground  Water 
Proteoiion  Act  of  1987  will  be  the  primary  ve- 
hkde  Ihxn  which  a  consensus  bill  will  emerge. 

K  pleases  me  to  reintroduce  ttie  GrourxJ 
Water  Protection  Act  of  1987,  arti  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  this  bill. 

SaanoM-BT-SacnoN  Ahaltsis— GROims 

Water  Protktion  Act  of  1987 

short  title 

Sbctioii  1.  This  Act  may  t>e  cited  as  the 
"Ground  Water  Protection  Act  of  1987". 

DKCLASATIOH  OF  POLICT 

Sec.  2.  It  is  the  policy  of  the  United  States 
to  protect  the  quality  of  ground  water  re- 
sources for  drinUng  and  other  uses. 

SECTION  3 — DBFLH1T10II8 

Definitions  of  the  terms  "Administrator", 
"contaminant",  and  "state". 

SECrlDH  4— GROnifD  WATER  QUALITY  CRITERIA 

The  Federal  Government  is  to  conduct  re- 
search on  ground  water  contaminants  and 
pubU4i  Information  concerning  these  con- 
taminants which  will  assist  States  in  devel- 
opment of  ground  water  standards. 

Ground  water  contaminant  criteria  docu- 
menta  are  to  descrll>e  the  properties  of  the 
contatnlnant,  the  association  of  the  con- 
taminant with  pollution  sources,  needed  re- 
search, and  the  risk  posed  by  the  contami- 
nant (o  human  health  and  the  environment. 

EPA  is  to  establish  criteria  for  50  high  pri- 
ority contaminants  wittiln  18  months  after 
the  date  of  this  Act,  establish  criteria  for  an 
additional  50  contaminants  within  30 
months,  and  establish  additional  criteria  on 
an  ongoing  l>asis.  An  advisory  panel  will 
oversee  the  development  of  contaminant  cri- 
teria. 

SECTION  6— STATE  GROUND  WATER  PROTECTION 
STANDARDS 

States  are  to  use  criteria  documents  and 
other  data  to  develop  and  adopt  standards 
for  contaminants  in  ground  water.  Stand- 
ards would  apply  generally  to  all  ambient 
ground  water,  except  In  special  cases  de- 
fined by  the  State  as  part  of  the  standard 
setting  process. 

Ambient  grotmd  water  standards  are  to  l>e 
at  least  as  stringent  as  the  primary  drinking 
water  standards  established  under  the  Safe 
Drinking  Water  Act. 

Stales  may  identify  special  ground  water 
systeais  and  establish  standards  for  such 
systesis.  Standards  for  special  ground  water 
systeaas  may  l>e  more  stringent  or  less  strin- 
gent than  ambient  standards. 

States  shall  establish  standards  for  the 
100  centaminants  for  which  the  Administra- 
tor establishes  criteria  under  section  4  of 
this  Act  and  may  establish  standards  for  ad- 
ditional contaminants.  States  need  not  es- 
tabli^  standards  for  contaminants  not 
found  in  that  State. 

States  shall  propose  standards  for  the 
first  group  of  50  contaminants  within  30 
months  after  the  date  of  this  Act  and  pro- 
pose standards  for  the  additional  SO  con- 
taminants witliln  42  months.  The  public  and 
EIPA  are  to  review  proposed  standards 
within  6  months  after  proposal  and  final 
standards  are  to  be  established  within  an 
additional  12  months.  States  are  to  review 
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and  revia6  standards  as  nee«led  to  every 
three  yean. 

Statea  aae  to  e8tat>Ush  prooeduiea  for  de- 
termining compliance  with  standards.  EPA 
will  publlali  guidanoe  descrUtlnc  procedures 
and  methods  for  awwMwing  compliance  with 
standards  Within  12  months  after  the  date 
of  this  Act. 

Final  State  standards  are  to  apply  as  the 
standard  of  clean-up  or  control  under  Feder- 
al prognuaa  relating  to  the  protection  of 
ground  water. 
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States  are  to  develop  Itasic  data  about  the 
ground  wa|er  resource,  in  conjunction  with 
the  \3S.  Ooological  Survey. 

Within  30  months  after  the  date  of  this 
Act,  Statea  are  to  prepare  a  resource  aaaeas- 
ment  which  characterises  the  ground  water 
resource,  astabllsbea  a  Ijaaellne  for  future 
monitorina  and  provides  a  l>asis  for  identifi- 
cation of  special  ground  water  syatems. 

The  nSOS  and  the  EPA  are  to  issue  guid- 
ance to  States  describing  the  appropriate 
format  an4  content  of  assessments  within 
12  months  after  the  date  of  this  Act. 

SBCnOHjT — GROUND  WATER  MANAGEKENT 
I  STaAXIGT 

States  ait  to  develop  a  management  strat- 
egy which  establishes  an  institutional 
framework,  for  ground  water  protection  pro- 
grams, idehtlfies  major  sources  of  contami- 
nation, avures  coordination  of  Federal, 
State  and  local  agencies,  and  assures  coordi- 
nation of  ground  water  and  surface  water 
programs. 

The  State  shall  develop  an  initial  manage- 
ment strategy  within  24  months  after  the 
date  of  this  Act  and  shall  review  and  revise 
the  stratefir  annually. 

SECTION  8— GROUND  WATER  MONITORING 

States  are  to  establish  monitoring  pro- 
grams to  assure  that  protection  programs 
result  in  the  attainment  of  standards  and  to 
Identify  trends  in  water  quality.  States  are 
to  establish  monitoring  programs  within  36 
months  after  the  date  of  this  Act.  EPA  and 
USGS  are  to  provide  guidance  to  States 
within  24  months. 

States  are  to  submit  to  the  EPA  Adminis- 
trator a  report  which  descrilies  grotmd 
water  quality  trends  and  the  status  of  com- 
pliance with  standards  within  30  months 
after  the  date  of  this  Act  and  biennially 
thereafter.  The  resource  assessment  provid- 
ed for  in  section  6  of  this  Act  may  l>e  used  in 
lieu  of  the  first  report. 

Within  18  months  after  the  date  of  this 
Act,  the  EPA  and  the  USGS  are  to  prepare 
a  report  to  Congress  evaluating  alternative 
designs  for  a  national  ground  water  data 
management  system. 

SECTION  9— GROX7NS  WATER  PROTECTION 
PROGRAM 

States  aee  to  develop  programs  to  control 
specific  sources  of  contamination  as  needed 
to  assure  that  ground  water  standards  are 
met.  State  control  programs  are  to  address 
the  sourcos  of  contamination  identified  in 
the  management  strategy  and  may  utilize 
regiUationS,  volimtary  controls,  education, 
and  other  measures  which  the  State  deems 
appropriate. 

EPA  is  to  provide  guidance  to  States  con- 
cerning the  design  and  structure  of  ground 
water  programs  within  12  months  after  the 
date  of  Uiis  Act.  States  are  to  propose 
ground  water  protection  programs  within  36 
months,  provide  6  months  for  public  review, 
and  establish  final  programs  within  an  addi- 
tional 6  months. 


Within  48  months  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  each  State  shall  propose 
for  inclusion  in  its  ground  water  program 
specific  program  elements  addressing  select- 
ed ground  water  pollution  sources  of  nation- 
al concern.  These  sources  Include  solid 
waste  disposal,  hazardous  waste  disposal, 
underground  storage  tanks  and  pipes,  sul>- 
surface  sewage  disposal,  pesticide  use,  and 
underground  Injection. 

Statea  may  waive  the  requirement  to  de- 
velop programs  addressing  these  sources  by 
demonstrating  to  the  EPA  Administrator 
that  the  source  is  not  significant  In  that 
State.  States  are  to  review  and  revise 
ground  water  protection  programs  annually. 

The  EPA  Administrator  may  conduct  an 
assessment  of  any  element  of  a  State 
ground  water  program,  may  hold  a  public 
hearing  as  part  of  the  assessment,  and  shall 
report  the  results  of  the  assessment,  along 
with  recommendations  for  needed  actions, 
to  the  State  within  6  months. 

SECTION  10— GRANTS  TO  STATES 

The  USGS  is  authorized  to  make  grants  to 
States  to  assist  in  the  development  of 
ground  water  resource  assessments.  t2S  mil- 
lion is  authorized  for  each  of  the  first  three 
fiscal  years  after  the  date  of  this  Act.  Funds 
are  to  t>e  allocated  to  States  on  the  basis  of 
geographic  area,  percent  of  State  popula- 
tion relying  on  ground  water  for  drinking 
water,  and  the  need  for  ground  water  re- 
source data.  Grants  require  a  25%  match. 

The  EPA  is  authorized  to  make  grants  to 
States  to  support  the  development  and  im- 
plementation of  State  ground  water  protec- 
tion programs.  $50  mUllon  is  authorized  for 
each  of  the  first  5  years  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act.  Funds  are  to  l>e  allocat- 
ed on  the  basis  of  geographic  area,  the  per- 
cent of  the  State  population  relying  on 
ground  water  for  drinking  water,  and  the 
extent  and  seriousness  of  ground  water  con- 
tamination in  the  State.  Funds  are  to  be 
matched  on  a  dollar  for  doUar  basis. 

SECTION  11— GENERAL  AUTHORIZATION 

$25  million  is  authorized  for  the  adminis- 
trative costs  of  implementing  ttiis  Act  for 
the  next  five  years. 


FLOYD  TIDWEIiL  RECEIVES 
SILVER  BEAVER  AWARD 


HON.  JERRY  LEWIS 

OP  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  4,  1987 

Mr.  LEWIS  Of  Caitfomia.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
gives  me  immense  pleasure  to  have  this  op- 
portunity to  recognize  Ftoyd  Tidwell,  the  highly 
respected  sheriff  of  San  Bernardino  County. 
On  February  7  of  this  year,  Mr.  Tidwell  will  re- 
ceive the  Silver  Beaver  Award,  Vne  highest 
honor  a  vokjnteer  can  earn,  for  his  work  with 
the  Boy  Scouts  of  America. 

County  Sheriff  Fk>yd  Tidwell  has  served 
with  distinctk>n  aa  Council  Expkxing  chairman 
for  the  young  adult  diviskxi  of  the  Scouts.  This 
Exptorer  post  was  created  at  all  sheriffs'  sta- 
tk>ns,  and  more  than  30  law  enforcement  Ex- 
pkxers  participated. 

Ftoyd  Tidwell  began  his  career  in  1952  aa  a 
deputy  sheriff  at  the  Big  Bear  Station.  He 
steadily  rose  through  the  ranks  of  ttie  depart- 
ment and  was  elected  as  sheriff  in  1982  and 
again  in  January  of  this  year. 
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The  honoree's  life  is  a  history  of  accom- 
plishment A  graduate  of  the  FBI  NatkxuJ 
Academy,  he  received  the  J.  Edgar  Hoover 
Medal  of  Excellence  in  the  study  of  law  en- 
forcement Fkiyd  also  graduated  with  distinc- 
twn  from  the  University  of  Redtanda.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  Masonic  Ijxlge,  Scottish  Rite 
Temple,  Al  Malaikah  Temple  and  several 
Shrine  ckjt>s.  Ftoyd  generously  dortates  his 
time  to  the  CaUfomia  State  Sheriffs'  Assocta- 
txxi  as  tiieir  first  vwe  president  and  is  the 
fourth  vice  preskJent  of  the  California  Peace 
Officer's  Assoctatkxi. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  that  you  join  me  in  sakit- 
ing  Royd  Tidwell. 

A  truly  outstanding  irnlividual,  his  many  tal- 
ents and  enormous  dedk»tk>n  deserve  the 
highest  recognitk>n.  The  Boy  Scouts  in  San 
Bernardino  are  extremely  fortunate  to  have 
such  a  remari(at)le  leader,  and  it  is  clearly  evi- 
dent ttiat  he  is  a  most  worthy  recipient  of  the 
Silver  Beaver  Award.  He  is  a  fine  example  of 
leadership  for  us  all,  and  it  is  with  great  re- 
spect ttiat  I  recognize  him  here  in  ttw  House 
of  Representatives  today. 


ADVANCE  PLANNING  FOR  LONG- 
TERM  HEALTH  CARE  NEEDS:  A 
NATIONAL  EDUCATION  CAM- 
PAIGN 


HON.  DEAN  A.  GALLO 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  4,  1987 

Mr.  GALLO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  intro- 
ducing legislatkxi  to  initiate  a  comprehensive, 
nationwkJe  educatk>n  program  to  iriform  Medi- 
care t>eneficiaries  and  their  families  on  the 
availability,  costs,  and  financtng  of  tong-term- 
care  insurance  polnies  and  on  the  limitatk>ns 
of  such  coverage  under  the  MedKare  Program 
and  under  Medk^are  supplemental  health  irv 
surance  polkaes. 

It  is  becoming  alarmingly  dear  that  many 
senkx  citizens  are  being  drained  of  their  finan- 
cial resources  due  to  catastropfic  illnesses 
and  lor>g-term  health  care  needs.  Many  times, 
senkx  citizens  are  caught  off  guard  tiy  tne  lirrv 
ited  coverage  of  long-term  health  care  serv- 
ices, such  as  nursing  home  and  home  health 
care. 

Unfortunately,  sernor  citizens  are  often  con- 
fused atxxjt  what  Medk»re  arxi  private  sup- 
plemental insurance  polkaes  do  cover  and  do 
not  cover.  A  recent  survey  done  t>y  the  Ameri- 
can Aasodation  of  Retired  Persons  fourxJ  that 
an  overwhelming  majority  of  senkx  citizens, 
79  percent,  believe  that  Mednare  covers  most 
of  the  expenses  of  kxig-term  care.  In  reality, 
Mednare  covers  little  if  any  of  tfiese  ex- 
penses. 

My  bill  is  designed  to  make  our  senkx  citi- 
zens awrare  of  ttiese  potentially  costly  gaps  in 
ttieir  health  insurance  coverage  and  to  erv 
courage  them  and  other  persons  approaching 
retirement  age  to  plan  for  future  health  needs. 

My  legislatkxi  establishes  a  special  educa- 
tkxi  program  to  tw  developed  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health  and  Human  Servnes  in  consul- 
tatkxi  with  the  Matkxial  Asaociatkxi  of  Insur- 
ance CommiaakxierB,  the  Task  Force  on 
Long-Term  Health  Care  PoUdes,  other  inter- 
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ested  pubiK  and  private  aedor  oiganizallona, 
State  and  kxai  govenwnenta.  and  Muslry  ••- 
sociatkxts. 

This  special  education  program  wM  include 
the  use  of  radk>,  television,  and  printed  malsri- 
al  targeted  to  Medfcara  beneffciariea  and  their 
families:  use  of  official  muMngs  to  Modfearo 
beneficiaries;  natkxial  coordinatkxi  and  aaaiat- 
ance  for  State-led  efforts  to  aaaiat  conaumers 
in  understanding  and  selecting  financial  pro- 
tectkxi  for  kmg-term  health  care  aervioea;  and 
educational  and  promolxxial  efforts  directed 
toward  kxig-term  health  care  insurers  and  pn>- 
vkJers  to  facilrtate  the  private  financing  of 
k>ng-term  health  care. 

This  educatkxi  program  will  take  place  over 
a  2-year  period.  At  that  time,  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Servnes  wMI  report  to  the 
Congress  on  tfie  effectiveness  of  tfie  program 
and  whether  or  not  it  shouM  be  extended. 

This  legislatkxi  is  the  result  of  raoommenda- 
tkxis  made  by  the  task  force  of  New  Jeraey 
health  care  experts  that  I  formed  to  study  ttie 
issue  of  catastroptik:  and  kxig-term  health 
care.  I  reported  tiie  findings  of  my  task  force 
to  Secretary  Bowen's  Private/Public  Sector 
Advisory  Committee  on  Cataatrophk:  Insur- 
ance. Secretary  Bowen's  final  report  and  rac- 
ommendatxxi  to  ttie  PreaklenI  confirmed 
many  of  our  findings,  indudng  tfie  need  to 
educate  the  pubUc  atxxjt  costs  and  riska  of 
catastrophk:  illness  and  about  avalabte  pn>- 
tectkxi. 

While  the  debate  in  Congreaa  on  cata- 
strophk: health  care  coverage  haa  thus  far  fo- 
cused on  tfie  need  for  protectkxi  against  tfie 
catastrophic  costs  of  acute  care  Mnesaea,  it  is 
dear  that  we  cannot  overtook  ttw  need  to 
begin  to  prepare  for  tfie  kxig-term  care  needs 
of  tfie  ever-increasing  eMerty  populaiitxt. 

This  legislatkxi  is  tfie  first  important  step  in 
addressing  tfie  kxig  term  care  issue. 

I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to  recognize  tfie 
need  for  this  service  on  a  natkxial  scale  and 
to  support  my  legislatkxi. 


SRI  LANKA'S  NATIONAL  DAY 


HON.  JOHN  BRYANT 

OF  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRESEHTATIVEB 

Wednesday,  February  4,  1987 

Mr.  BRYANT.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  Sri  Lanka 
celetxates  ttie  39th  anniversary  of  its  nde- 
pendence.  Sri  Lanka  appears  committed  to 
tfie  democratic  principles  of  government 

SirK»  Sri  Lanka  regained  independence 
from  tfie  British  on  Fetxuary  4,  1948,  her  16 
millkxi  people  have  enjoyed  seven  natkxial 
electkxis  whKh  shifted  power  peacefully  be- 
tween tfie  country's  two  ma^  political  parties. 
Though  differing  substantially  in  polny,  both 
parties  have  sought  to  represent  the  various 
etfink:  and  religkxis  t)ackgrounds  present  in 
tfiis  small  but  important  natkxi. 

The  cunent  government,  under  the  leader- 
sfiip  of  PresMent  Jayewardene  and  tfie  United 
Natkxial  Party,  was  first  elected  in  1977  and 
reelected  in  1982.  Presklent  Jayewardene  has 
instituted  wkje  ranging  reforms  to  guarantee 
both  soctal  justx»  and  a  growing  economy 
whk:h  provkies  a  better  life  for  aN  Sri  Lankans. 
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AtiaVwcaMbi  rrany  oltMr  pluraM  soci- 
pmMand  have  led  to 
of  ethniceiy  baaed  violence. 
of  Sri  Lanka,  howwver, 
to  raaolve  gamine  griev- 
Vwough  dWog,  compromlae,  and  ttw 
ar  evidence  of  her 
comnMniant  todamocfacy. 
ki  ttw  liitoinaltonai  arena,  Sri  Lanka,  a 
of  botti  the  United  Naltona  and  the 
of  Naiona.  was  one  of  the 
foundais  of  the  noniigned  (novement  of  na- 
tiona  and  hM  provUad  H  with  lawtorahip  in 
adracaing  worM  peace  and  dharmament  Sri 
Lanka's  aim  has  conaiatontty  bean  to  wortc 
wIMn  the  Hwnawotfc  of  the  United  Nations' 
Chartar  tawaid  the  peaoafui  aelttement  of  dB- 
pulaa  among  naiona  and  the  avokjiion  of  an 
anvironmanf  dedfcated  to  the 
[of  al  nations  and  peoples. 

cord  of  achievement, 
amouragea  the  Sri  Lankan 
Oowsmmant  to  rsaolva  inequalties  and  recent 
human  rigMa  vtoiattons  directod  toward  the 
TamI  popuMtoa  The  Ceylon  and  Indian 
Tamla,  wtrich  oompriae  18  percent  of  the  Sri 
(.ankan  cMzana.  are  an  integral  part  of  Sri 
Lankan  cuHura  and  sodely  and  deserve  the 
I  oonaUaraNons  granted  an  other  Sri  Lan- 


I  congratulate  Sri  Lanka  on  this  day,  her  Na- 
ttonal  Oqr  of  Calatiratton.  for  an  impressive 
raoord  of  naflonai  devekipment  and  commit- 
nwnt  to  democratic  principles  wtiile  providHig 
security  for  ttioaa  wfn  Ive  and  wori(  in  the 
oounky. 


OOIIDR.  DUKE  CUNNINGHAM. 
THE  ORIOINAL  TOP  GUN 


HON.  DUNCAN  HUNTER 

(WCAUTOUrU 
nr  TBI  BOU8B  OF  UPSXSKNTATIVCS 

Wednesday,  February  4. 1987 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Speeker,  the  story 
a  raaoue  mission  from  a  Holiy- 
mowie.  A  commander  arxl  his  radar 
inlsniapt  offioar  had  just  boon  forced  to  ^ect 
from  ttwir  flghtar  ptee  and  landed  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Red  River  in  Vietnam.  A  Russian 
fieightar  and  a  group  of  Vietnamese  PT  boats 
ware  coming  after  tlwm.  The  airmen  wouM 
haw*  baan  quite  a  catch  for  Charito;  15  mirv 
utaa  aarlar  ttwy  had  become  the  first  Ameri- 
can fightar  aoea  of  tlie  Vielnam  war.  Sudden- 
ly, naval  aircraft  appeared,  and  although  they 
wars  towonlbal.  Hioy  stayed  with  the  airmen 
unH  a  raacua  haiooptar  arrived. 

Mr.  SpaHiar.  I  riae  today  to  pay  tribute  to 
the  ofigMI  Top  Gun,  Comdr.  RandaH  "Duke " 
Cunningtiam.  Duka  was  the  last  fighter  ace  of 
on  active  duty.  He  was 
ace  and  the  first  ace 
mounted  on  tlw  F-4.  Duke  flew  in  300  comt>at 
miaatona  and  waa  awarded  ttw  Navy  Cross, 
two  Sivar  Stars.  15  Air  Medals,  and  the 
napw  nearL  rw  was  wao  oocoraieo  oy  me 
South  Vtakianwaa  Gowanwwnt 

For  Ma  laat  tour  of  duty  Duke  had  been  sta- 
tkinad  at  Mkamar  Air  Force  baae  in  San 
DIago,  home  of  tlw  Top  Gun  Tnrinirtg  Center. 
Each  day  ha  was  ttw  arwmy  for  Navy  arKl 
Corpa  fiQ^itar  plots.  He  trajrwd  our 
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men  to  fly  against  Soviet  formations  and  tac- 
tics based  on  our  country's  latest  inteHgonce 
reports.  He  prepared  our  airmen,  shouM  the 
need  arise,  to  fly  against  countries  that  use 
Soviet  advisers  and  Soviet  fighters. 

Dutas  Cunningham  has  just  retired  from  ttw 
service.  He  will  be  greatly  missed.  He  has 
served  our  Nation  well  and  his  record  stands 
as  an  example  for  servicemen  througfwut  ttw 
countiy.  Vietrwm's  first  fighting  ace  is  a  great 
American  and  a  patrtot  in  every  serwe  of  ttw 
word. 

I'd  tke  to  leave  you  with  a  few  words  from 
ttw  odgirwl  Top  Gun  himself,  taken  from  his 
book,  "Fox  Two": 

The  United  States,  in  my  estinuiUon,  faces 
its  tooKhest  tests  in  the  future.  For  the  first 
time,  our  military  and  moral  strength  has 
begun  to  crack  under  the  strain  of  the 
mightiest  weapons  build-up  In  the  tiistory  of 
mankind,  as  the  Soviet  Union  continues  to 
cliallenge  freedom.  And  our  lack  of  moral 
and  apirltual  strength  at  home— first  evi- 
denced during  the  Vietnam  War— endangers 
a  resolve  to  stand  firm  In  the  face  of  this  to- 
tallt&rlan  onslaught. 


AMBRICA'S  CUP  BELONGS  HOME 
IN  NEWPORT 


HON.  FERNAND  J.  ST  GERMAIN 

or  RHODK  ISLANS 
IH  THZ  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  4,  1987 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  dose  to 
orw  and  a  half  centuries  now  there's  been  this 
little  boat  race  going  on  called  ttw  Anwrica's 
Cup.  For  virtually  all  of  these  years  ttiis  little 
boat  race  has  been  hekl  in  a  beautiful  place 
called  Newport  Rl- 

When  ttw  rwme  Newport  conws  up  in  a 
conversation,  people  instantly  ttiink  of  the 
America's  Cup.  If  s  natural.  After  all,  Newport 
is  ttw  cup's  home. 

With  ttiis  morning's  earty  victory  over  Aus- 
tralia, we  can  ceiet>rate  ttw  America's  Cup 
coming  back  to  where  it  betongs— back  to 
America — back  to  Newport — back  to  its  home. 

Having  ttw  cup  take  place  in  any  ottwr  city 
wouM  be  like  going  to  the  Mardi  Gras  in  Pitts- 
burgh or  like  watctvng  a  Yankee  home  game 
in  Fenway  Park.  It  just  woukln't  be  right 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ttiink  it  woukl  tw  a  gross  mis- 
take to  mn  ttw  next  cup  race  out  of  any  other 
city  than  f^lewport 

Tom  Wolfe  once  tokl  us  tttat  we  can  never 
go  home  again.  Well,  to  ttwt  Mr.  Speaker,  ttw 
people  of  Newport  Rl,  say  batorwy.  They  say: 
"America's  Cup;  wetoonw  twck  home." 


FREE  SENIORS  FROM  FINANCIAL 
FEARS  THROUGH  "PEACE  OF 
MIND"  HEALTH  INSURANCE 


I      HON.  DAN  COATS 

ormsiAMA 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  4,  1987 

Mr.  COATS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  introduce 
legislatton  stwrlty  ttwt  wiH  provkte  senior  dti- 
zera  with  irwxpensive,  peace  of  mind  imur- 
ance  against  catastrophw  experaes  for  acute 
medkial  care. 
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HHS  esttnates  that  in  1987  1.3  miilwn 
Americarw  over  age  65  will  have  out-of-pocket 
mednal  expsrwea  ttwt  exeed  $2,000  for  acute 
care.  Ttw  yearly  expenaes  for  200,000  of 
ttwm  win  be  more  ttwn  $5,000.  In  spite  of  ttw 
fact  ttwt  nearly  aH  of  ttwse  sentors  have  both 
part  A  and  part  B  Medtoare  coverage,  ttwy  will 
be  forced  to  severely  deplete  wtwtever  re- 
sources tlw|r  have  to  nwet  ttwse  devasteting 
costs.  It  is  equally  important  to  rememtwr  ttwt 
all  of  our  Natton's  30  miMnn  eMerty  live  in  fear 
of  having  t^ese  nwdnal  expenses  ttwt  can 
only  tw  termed  catastroptiK. 

My  bill  wH  ctosely  foltow  the  catastrophic  ill- 
ness proposal  that  HHS  Secretary  Otis  Bowen 
made  in  hit  Novemtwr  1986  report  to  ttw 
Presktont  Itw  principle  eienwnts  of  ttw  legis- 
latxxiare: 

A  $2,000  annual  limit  on  each  medk»re 
berwfidarys  out-of-pocket  experwes  for  ail 
part  A  and  part  B  deductit)tes  and  coirwur- 
ance, 

An  actualially  sound  additkxwl  arwwal  pre- 
mium of  approximately  $60  per  year, 

Ttw  removal  of  piart  A  coirwurance  and  life- 
time limits, 

A  maximum  of  two  hospital  deductit)les  per 
year, 

The  anrwal  irxiexing  of  ttw  premkim  to 
insure  that  ttw  twrwfit  is  fully  funded  t>y  ttw 
premkim. 

It  is  also  Important  to  note  ttwt  ttiis  legisla- 
tx>n  will: 

Not  requite  any  significant  additional  Feder- 
al funding. 

Not  increase  the  tax  txjrden  of  the  working 
age  populalhxi, 

HoX  requite  an  expanswn  of  ttw  Federal  tx>- 
reaucracy, 

Not  dimirtish  ttw  opportunity  for  private  in- 
surance companies  to  provkle  supplemental 
insurance  to  cover  renwining  coinsurarwe  and 
deducttoles,  and  costs  not  covered  tyy  Medi- 
care. 

I  believe  this  is  a  commonsense  approach 
to  a  serious  and  growing  prot)lem  facing  our 
senkx  citizans. 

I  invite  memtwrs  to  join  with  me  in  seeing 
ttwt  ttiis  concept  gets  the  high  degree  of  con- 
gresskxial  scrutiny  ttwt  it  deserves. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  THE  KENNEDY 
HIGH  SCHOOL  BAND 


HON.  ROBERT  K.  DORNAN 

OPCAUrORITIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  4,  1987 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  Califomi&  Mr.  Speaker, 
Henry  Wadsworth  Longfeltow  once  sakj  the 
"Music  is  tlw  universal  language  of  mankind." 
The  Kennedy  High  School  Band  of  the  city  of 
La  Palma  lias  certainly  made  ttw  most  out  of 
ttwt  universal  language. 

Through  Iwrd  work  and  dedkatkxi  the  Ken- 
nedy High  SctKMl  Band  has  been  at>ie  to 
raise  erwugh  money  to  visit  Ireland  on  four 
occaskxw  to  compete  in  band  competHxxw; 
and  ttwy  ale  going  again.  Ttwse  trips  offer  ttw 
student/musiciaro  ttw  opportunity  for  a  vakja- 
bto  educational  experience  ttwt  wouM  be  im- 
posatle  to  duplicate  in  the  classroom.  It  is  a 
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trip  ttwy  wiH  treaaure  ttw  rest  of  ttwir  lives. 
And  ttwy  have  dorw  it  with  ttwir  musk;. 

I  am  informed  ttwt  on  orw  of  ttwir  previous 
tripe.  2,000  people  stood  in  the  rain  to  hear 
ttw  band's  concert  I  doubt  very  much,  Mr. 
Speaker,  if  you  or  I,  even  with  my  Irish  herit- 
age, coukj  get  even  two  Ihshrrwn  to  starxJ  in 
ttw  rain  to  listen  to  eittwr  of  us  give  a  speech. 

So  the  Kennedy  High  School  Band  is  to  be 
congratulated  once  again  on  ttwir  successful 
efforts  to  visit  Ireland.  The  band  is  a  stiining 
example  of  what  can  be  accomplistied  with 
hard  work  and  team  spirit  two  qualities  ttwt 
have  made  America  what  it  is  today.  I  know 
ttw  band  wW  represent  their  country  with  pride 
and  honor,  arxl  foster  better  understanding 
between  ttw  country  of  my  birth  and  ttw  coun- 
try of  ttw  birlh  of  my  forefattwrs. 

I  am  sure  Longfeltow  woukj  be  pleased. 

Therefore  let  me  now  take  this  opportunity 
to  wish  ttw  Kennedy  High  Sctiod  Band  of  La 
Palma  a  bon  voyage! 


HONORED  BY  U.S.  CHAMBER  OP 
COMMERCE 


HON.  RON  PACKARD 

OP  CAUPORITIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  4,  1987 

Mr.  PACKARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  many  com- 
munities, partRulariy  ttiose  operating  wittwut 
their  own  city  government  ttw  kx»l  ctwmtwr 
of  commerce  plays  an  integral  role  as  a  voice 
in  the  community.  Ttw  ctiamtwr  is  often  called 
upon  to  provkle  servkws  ttwt  make  a  commu- 
nity special. 

In  my  own  congressional  distnct  many 
communities  are  urxler  ttw  jurisdKtkxi  of  ttw 
county  government  and  chambers  of  com- 
merce twve  played,  and  will  continue  to  play, 
key  roles  in  the  future  of  these  communities. 

One  such  chamtwr  in  my  district  the  Sad- 
dleback Regnrwl  Ctiamtwr  of  Commerce,  has 
k>ng  been  recognized  as  one  of  the  premier 
ctiamtwrs  in  ttw  country.  With  a  memberstiip 
of  more  ttwn  1,100,  the  ctwmber  has  tackled 
many  of  ttw  complex  issues  facing  the  south 
Orange  County  area.  Through  ttw  use  of  Its 
very  active  committees,  ttw  Saddleback  Re- 
gtonal  Ctwmtwr  of  Commerce  has  repeatedly 
been  in  ttw  forefront  of  ttw  issues  ttwt  impact 
all  the  reskients  of  ttw  community,  not  just 
those  affecting  ttw  tocal  business  arena. 

Because  of  its  high  profile  and  hard  work  in 
ttw  community,  ttw  chamtwr  has  twen  singled 
out  for  a  spedal  honor  by  ttw  U.S.  Chamtwr 
of  Comnwrce — official  accreditatkxi.  Accredi- 
tation is  not  somettiing  to  be  taken  lightly.  Of 
ttw  600  ctiamtwrs  of  commerce  currently  op- 
erating in  CaNfomia.  fewer  ttian  50  have 
earned  this  honor. 

On  Friday,  Fet)ruary  27,  1987,  a  special 
meeting  has  been  sctwduled  to  honor  ttwse 
wtw  worked  so  hani  for  this  honor.  For  conv 
mittee  ctwirman,  Dan  O'Brien,  ttw  accredita- 
tton  comes  at  the  end  of  a  king  road  paved 
with  hard  work  and  much  organizattonal  intro- 
spectkxi.  Hundreds  of  pages  of  reports,  as 
well  as  on-site  bwpecttons,  were  pert  of  ttw 
process  that  spanned  almost  4  years. 

Ttw  vokjnteers  wtw  contributed  ttwusands 
of  hours  to  this  process  deserve  recognitton 
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for  thek  efforts  and  ttw  entire  memberstiip  of 
the  Saddlebacfc  Regnnal  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce sttouki  tw  proud  of  ttwk  ctwmber. 

Accreditatton  is  an  honor  wen  deserved  by 
this  chamtwr  and  I  wouM  like  to  add  my  per- 
sonal congratulations  to  all  ttiose  involved. 
Indeed  it  has  been  a  difficult  road,  but  orw 
well  worth  traveling. 


UNITED  STATES  LOSES  ONE  OF 
THE  MOST  RESPECTED  HISTO- 
RIANS 


HON.  MARCY  KAPTUR 

OP  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  4,  1987 

Ms.  KAPTUR.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week  my 
district  and  ttw  Natnn,  tost  orw  of  our  most 
respected  historians.  Dr.  Ctwires  DeBenedetti, 
history  professor  at  the  University  of  Toledo, 
auttwr,  and  former  Rockefeller  Foundatton 
Feltow  has  left  an  Indetitiie  impresston  on  uni- 
versity scholarship  and  on  the  interrwtkxwl 
pursuit  of  peace. 

Dr.  DeBenedetti  devoted  much  of  his  aca- 
denrnc  research  to  American  diptomatk:  history 
of  ttw  American  (wace  movement  Among  his 
most  renowned  putiTicattons  are  "Ttw  Peace 
Reform  in  Amertoan  History,"  selected  by  ttw 
American  Litxary  Association  as  orw  of  ttw 
outstanding  academk:  books  of  1980-81,  and 
"Ttw  Anti-Vietnam  War  Movement  and 
Modem  America,"  an  essay  completed  wtiile 
a  Rockefeller  Foundatkxi  Humanities  Feltow. 
Dr.  DeBenedetti  was  unable  to  complete  an 
oral  history  titled,  "Elite  Dissent  and  U.S.  For- 
eign Poikrymaking:  Vietnam  as  a  Case  Study," 
for  wtiwh  he  had  been  awarded  a  $70,000 
grant  from  ttw  Social  Science  Research 
Council. 

A  former  presktent  of  ttw  Conference  on 
Peace  Research  in  History,  Dr.  DeBenedetti 
was  a  member  of  the  Amertoan  Historical  As- 
sodatton  and  the  Organizatkxi  of  American 
Historians.  In  May  1986  Dr.  DeBenedetti  was 
elected  presklent  of  the  Society  for  the  Study 
of  IntematmnaHsm. 

Dr.  DeBenedetti's  contributtons  to  sctwlar- 
ship  on  ttw  history  of  peace  have  actiieved 
rwttonal  and  interrwtkxial  recognitwn.  I  know 
my  colleagues  in  ttw  House  of  Represente- 
tives  join  me  offering  our  deepest  condo- 
lences to  the  family  and  friends  of  Ctiarles 
DeBenedetti.  It  is  our  hope  that  the  history  of 
peace  continues  to  inform  our  foreign  polny- 
making  for  generattons  to  come.  This  will  be 
Dr.  DeBenedetti's  legacy. 


ARMENIAN  GENOCIDE 


HON.  NANCY  L  JOHNSON 

OP  OOKiraCTICDT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wedesdav,  February  4, 1987 
Mrs.  JOHNSON  of  ConnectKut  Mr.  Speak- 
er, it  is  with  a  sense  of  undeniatite  moral  otM- 
gatton  that  I  am  once  again  compelled  to 
votoe  my  strong  support  for  the  resokJtton  to 
declare  April  24,  1987.  as  "A  Day  of  Remem- 
brance of  Man's  Inhumanity  to  Man." 
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By  adopting  this  raaokjtton  we  are  making  a 
simple,  yet  etoquent  statement  of  rsmem- 
brance  of  aU  vtotims  of  genockto  throuf^wul 

the  pessage  of  history,  and  in  parfcular  the 
1.5  miWon  Armenian  men.  womea  end  cM- 
dren  wtw  suffered  uranu^^natite  bruttfty  and 
massacre  at  the  hands  of  ttw  ancient  Otto- 
man empire.  I  ioin  the  ArmeniarvAinaricwi 
community  in  solemn  recognitton  of  this  inhu- 
manity perpetrated  upon  ttwnrt  Gidly  of  ctwr- 
ishing  fundamental  rights  we  enioy  without 
fear  of  reprisal— reiigtous  worship  and  fiee- 
dom  to  live  in  ttwir  home  of  2.500  years.  Ar- 
menians were  punistwd  by  enduring  orw  of 
the  most  deliberate  and  heinous  extermina- 
ttons  the  worM  had  yet  witnessed. 

As  we  prepare  to  cetetvate  the  btoentennial 
anniversary  of  our  Consbtutton.  let  us  demon- 
strate our  fidelity  to  the  vakies  hekJ  sacred  in 
ttwt  vital  documem  by  advancing  the  cause  of 
indivkjual  liberty  and  ttw  sanctity  of  human 
rights. 

Elie  Wiesel  once  noted,  "the  opposite  of 
tove  is  not  hate,  but  rather  kidifference,"  let 
us  not  altow  history  to  judge  ttwt  we  were  irv 
different  in  corrfronting  inhumanity,  but  tttat  we 
provided  for  a  future  Itwrated  from  ttw  stiack- 
lesof  genocide. 


THE  QUEENS  JEWISH 
COMMUNITY  COUNCIL 


HON.  GARY  L  ACKERMAN 

OP  HXW  TOKK 
ER  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPBBSBNTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  4, 1987 

Mr.  ACKERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  riae  today 
to  pay  tribute  to  ttw  Quoons  Jewish  Communi- 
ty Council  on  ttw  occaston  of  its  19th  instaHa- 
t»n.  Ttw  event  wW  tw  twU  on  Saturday 
evening,  February  28, 1987. 

The  Queens  Jewish  Community  Council  is  a 
mainstay  of  ttw  Seventh  Congresstonal  Dis- 
trict an  asset  to  ttw  peopto  of  Queens  County 
and  an  inspiratkxi  to  all  of  Hem  York  City. 
Throu^  ttw  council's  praiseworttiy  efforts, 
countless  senkx  citizens,  impoveristwd  kidi- 
vktuals  and  people  hi  need  of  immedwte  as- 
sistance have  been  ttie  to  receive  ttw  help 
ttwy  so  desperately  need.  Mr.  Speeker,  one  of 
ttw  most  important  ads  orw  can  undertake  ki 
Judaism  is  "gemkit  ctwsed"— ctwritatiie  kind- 
ness. The  Queens  Jewish  Community  Council 
performs  this  "mitzvah"  every  day  of  ttw  year. 

Ttw  Quoons  Jewish  Comrnunity  was  found- 
ed in  1968  with  only  27  memtwr  organiza- 
ttons.  During  ttw  past  19  years,  it  has  grown 
to  inckide  the  affiliatwn  of  almost  100  kwtitu- 
tkxw.  These  kickide  synagogues,  social  serv- 
kw  agencies,  latxx  and  civk:  groups,  and 
recreatton  organizatwns.  Ttw  council  sen«s 
ttw  people  of  Queens  through  the  emergency 
assistance  fund  for  ttw  Jewish  needy,  wtiich 
provktes  vital  financial  support  for  ttw  indigent: 
through  ttw  food  distributton  fund,  whch  feeds 
many  indivkluats  who  are  unatito  to  purctwse 
ttwk  own  food;  and  ttvough  ite  newly  created 
legal  servkws.  whnh  helps  tow-inconw  indKrid- 
uals  to  receive  access  to  ttw  judkiial  system. 

The  council  also  provktes  kosher  for  Pass- 
over food  to  ttiose  wtw  canrwt  afford  to  buy 
their  own  supplies  for  ttw  festive  hoMay,  and 
distributes    smoke    detectors    and    burglar 
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to  Mniw  cWufW.  In  addWon,  this 
QuMnt  IMiMion  oonducli  aducalional  semi- 
nan  and  conwnurtty  teiunw.  AM  told,  Mr. 
apMlnr.  Vw  Quwna  Jawiah  Community 
Ooundi  la  an  m»t»»t*  axampla  of  a  local  or- 
I  wwWnQ  to  hitp  mambori  of  its  own 


I  wolid  ■»  to  malw  apedai  msnUon  of  the 
nnalant  and  guidbig  toroe  bahind  the 
oound  ilnoa  Na  cwaion  Max  SchoentxoL 
Paopla  ■»  Max  maka  our  )oba.  as  Members 
of  Congraaa.  a  bit  aaaiar. 

In  ofdar  to  know  wtwra  you  are  going  to,  it 
la  alwya  important  to  know  where  you  have 
baart.  Tlwratora,  I  would  ■«  to  recognize  the 
paat  piaaidanta  of  tha  Quaana  Jewiah  Com- 
munMy  Cound  who  have  played  a  vital  role  in 
Iha  iuccaaa  and  growth  of  the  organization: 
Or.  AMn  Laatiinaky,  Seymore  Samuels,  Dan 
Ffladanraich.  tha  lata  Paul  Taubman,  Adeline 
Slvamwn,  Dan|amin  Viner,  Marvin  A.  Cohen, 
and  Byron  Drearier. 

In  addHion.  I  would  Ike  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
currant  ofltoars  of  the  council  for  their  dedna- 
tion  and  commitment  Eugene  Schessler, 
piaaldaiit.  Marten  Koemer,  executive  vice 
praridam;  Harold  Goldberg.  Abraham  Hecht 
Robert  Omar,  and  Dr.  Mattis  YeNin,  vice  prest- 
danla:  Aba  Vannar,  traeiuren  William  EMot,  fi- 
nancial aacratary;  IJa  Schulman,  correspond- 
ing aeaatary.  and  hving  Bayer,  recording  sec- 
rataiy.  I  alao  command  the  counci's  board  of 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  on  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  of  Reproaentativo  to  join  me  in  wish- 
ing a  hardy  "yosN  koach"  and  sincere  con- 
gralulaiona  to  tha  Queens  Jevrish  Community 
Cound  tor  Ha  many  oontributnns  to  Queens 
County,  and  New  York  City,  and  to  encourage 
N  to  oonHnua  its  exemplary  vrork. 


ELECTION  RECOUNT  ACT 
RELNTUODUCED 


HON.  JAN  MEYERS 

OFKAirSAS 
Df  THK  BO0SK  OF  SXPRESENTATIVSS 

Wednesday,  February  4.  1987 

Mrs.  MEYERS  of  Kansas.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
year  a  blparHaan  group  of  57  Members  joined 
ma  in  oosponaoring  the  U.S.  House  of  Repre- 
santativaa  Election  Recount  Act  Since  that 
time,  another  eloction  haa  come  and  gone, 
and  aeveral  recounts  have  been  required  or 
raquaatod  tor  Ifcjuse  leoto. 

Ramambaring  the  controversy  of  the  House 
nvaaagBBon  am  racoum  oi  me  tignin  uisinct 
of  Indtana  aeat  In  1965,  we  are  fortunate  that 
a  slmlar  sNuation  dkt  rat  develop  in  this  elec- 
tkm  cyde.  In  1965,  Richard  Mdntyre  was  cer- 
IMad  as  the  winner  of  that  race,  but  the 
SMa's  recount  was  not  completad.  The 
House  of  RapraaantaUwts  refused  to  recog- 
ntaa  Mr.  Mdrityra'a  oartNteatkm  and  conduct- 
ad  Hs  own  lacounL 

The  Bacion  Recount  Act  wouM  most  likely 
piawani  tha  need  for  tha  Houae  of  Represent- 
alivaa'  hwolvamant  in  recounts,  witfiout 
changhg  ttw  oongraasional  power  to  do  so. 

Tha  bl  cractaa  a  new  Federal  law,  provid- 
ing thna  ImNs  tor  completion  of  recounts  in 
gartarai  and  ^laclal  alactlons.  For  general 
alactiarw.  raoounis  wouU  have  to  be  complet- 
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ed  by  DecemtMr  31  of  the  year  in  which  the 
election  took  place.  For  special  electkxis,  the 
deadkie  woukj  be  6  weeks  after  the  electkxi. 
The  new  law  woukl  not  take  effect  urrtil  the 
Noveaiber  1992  eiedion,  in  order  to  give 
States  ample  time  to  ensure  compliar>ce. 

Altttough  State  recount  procedures  vary,  an 
FEC  60-State  survey  in  1978  indk»ted  that 
time  needed  for  recounts  ranged  from  less 
titan  a  day  to  several  weeks.  The  FEC's  1978 
report  recommended  that  Congress  consider 
enactment  of  uniform  Federal  starKlards  for 
recounts  and  cited  speed  as  an  important 
goal. 

The  Election  Recount  Act  couW  eliminate 
ttie  need  for  future  House  Investigations  of 
close  elections,  witfioul  ceding  congressional 
authority  to  do  so,  or  interfering  In  States 
rights  to  determir>e  their  own  election  proce- 
dures. 

I  utge  all  of  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
supportirtg  eruictment  of  this  timely  reform  in 
the  100th  Congress. 


CALENDAR  YEAR  TAX  CON- 
FORMITY—A  TAX  POLICY  MIS- 
TAKE 


HON.  RAYMOND  J.  McGRATH 

or  ITKW  YORK 
IH  THS  HOUSE  or  REPRZSENTATTVZS 

Wednesday.  February  4,  1987 

Mr.  McGRATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  recently  In- 
troduoed  legislatk>n  whk:h  would  repeal  the 
provisions  of  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1986 
whKh  require  all  S-corporations,  personal 
service  corporations,  and  partnerships  to 
change  from  a  fiscal  year  to  a  calendar  year 
basis  for  Federal  Income  tax  purposes.  H.R. 
666  ia  intended  to  correct  what  is  clearly  a 
polKy  mistake  In  the  tax  reform  t>ill. 

Whie  the  Intent  of  this  provision  may  have 
been  admirat)le,  it  Is  unworkable  In  practne. 
Fiscal  years  have  in  the  past  been  selected 
for  sound  business  purposes  and  because 
ttiey  eoinckled  with  the  natural  business  year 
of  ttie  taxpayer.  The  new  law  will  eliminate  the 
flexibity  wfiKh  previous  IRS  rules  have  al- 
lowed to  even  out  taxpayer  filing  requirements 
and  IRS  processing  workk>ads. 

In  adcMion,  the  change  to  calendar  years 
will  cause  mayhem  for  tax  practitkHiers  in 
public  accounting  firms.  These  firms  will  be 
facing  ttie  prospect  of  having  a  vast  portk>n  of 
ttieir  entire  workk>ad  come  due  at  one  time. 
This  will  necessitate  the  greater  use  of  filing 
extenaions  arxj  will  not  enhance  tax  compli- 
ance. 

WhIe  it  Is  estimated  tfiat  enactment  of  this 
proviakxi  will  result  in  a  one-time  revenue  gain 
of  $1.6  bHlkxi  over  5  years,  the  enormous 
numt)er  of  extenskMis  wtvch  will  be  filed  will 
most  surely  reduce  this  projected  revenue 
gain. 

Furthermore,  ttie  Implementation  of  tfie  act 
by  businesses  will  be  costly  and  counterpro- 
ductive to  the  economy.  Businesses  which 
have  used  a  fiscal  year  for  many  years  will 
now  have  to  amend  contracts,  compensatKKi 
arrangements,  and  retirement  and  emptoyee 
benelt  plans  because  these  proviskxis  apply 
to  existing,  as  well  as  newly  formed,  entities. 

Tha  Ways  and  Means  Subcommittee  on 
Overaight  on  wfiich  I  serve,  has  heard  a  great 
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deal  of  testimony  about  the  backtogs  and 
processing  problems  the  IRS  incurs  at  the 
peak  tax  saaaon.  The  calendar  yeer  tax  con- 
formity pmviaton  wiM  increase  the  annual 
retom  prooesaing  costs  for  ttie  IRS  by  hv 
creasing  certain  peak  points  in  the  flNng  cyde. 
This  is  inconsistant  with  congressisonal  and 
other  recommendattons  to  stagger  return  filing 
to  alleviato  ttie  heavy  worktoad  that  has 
precipitated  processing  problems  in  recent 
years. 

For  all  thase  reasons,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe 
we  must  repeal  the  calendar  year  tax  con- 
formity provistons  of  ttie  Tax  Reform  Act  I 
urge  my  coleagues  to  join  me  in  cosponsoring 
this  measure. 


THE  IRA  EQUITY  AND 
RETENTION  ACT 


HON.  ROBERT  E.  BADHAM 

or  CAuroRiriA 

Hf  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  4.  1987 

Mr.  BADHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  in- 
troducing legisiatmn  to  amend  the  Tax  Refonn 
Act  of  1986  to  restore  ttie  $2,000  deduction 
for  Indivklual  Retirement  Accxxints  for  individ- 
uals wtio  are  active  partnipants  in  periston 
plans.  In  additton,  this  legislation  will  altow  an 
IRA  deduction  of  up  to  $2,000  for  a  nonwork- 
ing  spouse. 

In  1981,  Indivklual  Retirement  Accounts 
were  revised  in  order  to  supplement  Social 
Security  and  to  improve  indivkluals'  prospects 
for  a  secure  retirement  Because  Social  Secu- 
rity is  not  irtended,  nor  is  it  adequate,  to  meet 
all  retirement  needs,  it  is  essential  that  the 
Federal  Gdvemment  continue  to  encourage 
the  use  of  the  IRA's  as  tliey  have  proven  ex- 
tremely effective  in  devetoping  private  savings 
devoted  to  retirement  needs.  In  fact  over  ttie 
last  4  yeaiB,  Indivklual  Retirement  Accounts 
have  produced  addWonal,  badly  needed  sav- 
ing for  the  IMatkxi's  economy  l>y  encouraging 
a  rise  in  indivklual  savings  of  more  than  $200 
bilHon.  That  is  $200  billkxi  of  savings  ttiat 
might  not  have  been  accumulated  ottierwise. 

IRA's  have  served  as  an  effective  savings 
tool  for  many  indivkluals,  especially  ttiose  in 
the  middleHncome  bracket.  Becasue  of  the 
positive  effect  ttiis  increase  in  savings  has 
tied  on  indMduals'  retirement  security  as  well 
as  on  our  Nation's  economy.  Congress  shoukJ 
do  all  in  its  power  to  provkle  incentives  to  en- 
courage further  savings. 

However,  with  the  passage  of  the  Tax 
Reform  Act  of  1986,  Congress  dkJ  just  the  op- 
(xssite — removing  many  of  the  incentives  and 
making  it  raore  diffkxilt  for  indivkluals  to  accu- 
mulate neoessary  savings.  In  additwn,  by  re- 
taining ttie  $250  cap  for  nonworking  spousal 
IRA's,  Congress  chose  to  continue  to  discrimi- 
nate againtt  those  wtio  choose  to  remain  at 
home  and  care  for  their  families.  Ttiese  are  in- 
divkluals wtio,  alttxxjgh  in  a  different  way. 
contritxjte  ^tsl  as  much  to  the  Natkxi's  econo- 
my and  society  as  ttie  working  spouse. 

To  correct  this  inequity,  I  have  included  a 
provision  in  ttie  IRA  Equity  and  Retentton  Act 
ttiat  will  alk>w  a  workkig  and  nonwortung 
spouse  to  combine  ttieir  overall  income  and 
altow  each  of  them  to  deduct  for  any  taxable 
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year  the  lesaar  of  $2,000  or  100  percent  of 
ttieir  total  annual  compensatton. 

By  restoring  the  $2,000  deductton  for  IRA's 
to  all  indivkluala,  including  nonworking 
spouses  and  working  spouses  partkapating  in 
a  pension  plan.  Congress  wHI  encourage  in- 
creased capital  formatton  and  productivity.  In 
additk)n,  if  not  more  importantly,  we  will  cor- 
rect a  past  inequity  arxl  ttiereby  alkiw  all  indi- 
vkluals to  oontrtxjto  to  ttie  retirement  security 
of  the  American  family. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  now  in  co- 
sponsoring  ttie  IRA  Equity  and  Retention  Act 
in  order  to  preserve  ttie  IRA  arxl  make  It  fair 
to  all  Hidivkluals  wtio  want  to  provkle  for  ttieir 
family's  financial  security  during  retirement 
years. 


INTRODUCTION  OP  BILL  ESTAB- 
LISHING THE  NATIONAL  MARI- 
TIME MUSEUM  IN  SAN  FRAN- 
CISCO 


HON.  MORRIS  K.  UDALL 

or  ARIZONA 
nr  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  5. 1987 

Mr.  UDALL  Mr.  Speaker,  today  a  large 
numt>er  of  our  colleagues  have  journeyed  to 
San  Francisco  to  join  the  family  and  friends  of 
our  esteemed  and  much-kwed  colleague,  Sala 
Burton,  in  paying  their  final  respects  to  her 
and  her  memory. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  unat>le  to  join  ttiat  offi- 
cial party,  but  I  think  ttiat  introductnn  of  legis- 
latkxi  establishing  ttie  National  Maritime 
Museum  In  Sale's  betoved  San  Francisco  Is 
my  own  way  of  preserving  ttie  memory  of  our 
colleague. 

This  legislatnn,  whk:h  has  been  cospon- 
sored  t>y  a  large  numt>er  of  Sale's  California 
colleagues,  woukl  estat>lish  ttie  Nattonal  Mari- 
time Museum  at  San  Francisco  as  a  new  unit 
of  the  Natk>nal  Parte  System.  Designatnn  of 
ttie  museum  woukl  alk>w  greater  attentkxi  to 
be  focused  on  the  collection  of  historic  ships 
now  housed  at  ttie  Goklen  Gate  Natniial 
Recreatkxi  Area  t>y  creatkig  a  separate  line 
item  in  ttie  Intertor  Department  budget 

The  fleet  of  historic  stiips  at  the  GGNRA  is 
among  our  many  ttweatened  park  resources. 
The  70-year-okl  Wapama,  sole  survivor  of  the 
PadfK's  225  wooden-hulled  steamers,  is  par- 
tKularty  in  need  of  Immediate  arxl  extensive 
repairs.  If  ttie  tVapama  had  been  repaired  6 
years  ago,  wtien  it  began  to  sink,  the  cost 
woukl  have  been  about  $2  millon.  Now,  after 
being  expoaed  to  ttie  elements  for  ttiis  ex- 
terxled  pertod,  repairs  for  ttie  Wapama  may 
now  be  out  of  reach. 

Mr.  Speaker,  wtiat  happened  to  ttie 
Wapama  will  \\appan  to  ttie  other  legends  of 
the  sea  in  this  collectk>n  unless  we  learn  by 
ttiis  mistake  and  take  appropriate  actmn  now. 

Theae  ships  represent  the  civilian  maritime 
heritage  of  our  Nation,  a  heritage  already 
deemed  worttiy  of  preaervatxxi  by  our  Natxxi- 
al  Govenvnent  Now  ia  the  time  to  support 
their  preaarvatton  by  concrete  actkxis  to 
create  a  wortd  daaa  muaeum  and  to  guaran- 
tee the  aurvival  of  our  Natnn's  historic  ships. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  kx>k  fonvard  to  ttie  day  when 
thia  legWalton  might  be  implemented  to  kwure 
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ttie  extended  lite  of  ttiis  resource  and  to  alk)w 
future  generatnns  of  Americans  an  opportuni- 
ty to  learn  of  our  Natnn's  rich  maritHne  histo- 

Ttiis  legislatkxi  was  to  be  Sale's  first  actx>n 
upon  returning  to  ttie  Congress  after  her  kxig 
figtit  against  cancer.  Untiappily  for  us  all,  Sala 
dkl  not  make  It  back.  So,  I  think  it  entirely  ap- 
propriate that  ttiis  legislatkx)  t>e  introduced  on 
ttie  day  stie  is  to  tie  txjried  next  to  tier  t>e- 
kived  husband  PhH  in  the  Goklen  Gate  Na- 
tkHial  Recreatkm  Area  whnh  ttiey  both 
worked  so  hard  for  during  ttieir  years  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 

Sala  was  a  friend  and  associate  of  mine 
and  my  wife,  Ella,  for  many  years.  And  we 
deeply  moum  her  k>ss  and  will  miss  tier  great- 
ly- 

Sala,  as  we  all  know,  was  not  merely  ttie 
successor  to  Phil,  she  was  a  dynarnc  arid  ef- 
fective Member  of  Congress  in  her  own  right 
Her  acttons  on  behalf  of  her  State's  wikler- 
nesses,  ttie  Outer  Continental  Stielf,  for 
women's  rights,  and  her  aggressive  efforts  to 
provkte  vital  research  and  appropriate  Federal 
actkm  to  find  a  cure  for  AIDS  was  legendary 
in  ttiis  House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  altogether  appropriate  ttiat 
we  take  the  qutokest  possible  actton  in  pass- 
ing this  legislatk>n  as  our  way  of  paying  re- 
spect to  this  good  friend  arxl  dearest  col- 
league. 

The  text  of  the  bill  folk>ws: 

List  op  Cospohsors 

Mr.  UdaU.  Mr.  Vento,  Mr.  Edwards.  Mrs. 
Boxer.  Mr.  MUler  of  CaUf omU,  Mr.  Mineta, 
Mr.  Lantos.  Bflr.  Coelho,  Mr.  Berman.  Mr. 
Hawkins,  Mr.  Bates,  Mr.  Fazio,  Mr.  Panetta. 
Mr.  RoylMLl.  Mr.  Waxman.  Mr.  Torres.  Mr. 
Anderson,  Mr.  Bosco.  Mr.  Brown.  Mr.  E>el- 
lums,  Mr.  Dixon.  Mr.  Dymally,  Mr.  Beilen- 
son,  Mr.  Letunan  of  California,  Mr.  Levine, 
Mr.  Martinez.  Mr.  Matsul.  and  Mr.  Stark. 

H.R.  1044 
A  blU  to  establish  the  NaUonal  Maritime 

Museum  at  San  Francisco  In  the  State  of 

California,  and  for  other  purpoaes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houte  of 
Repretentatives    of  the    United   State*    of 
America  in  Congress  ossenMed, 
SEcnoN  1.  sHoirr  tttle. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "National 
Maritime  Museum  Act  of  1987". 

SEC.  t.  ESTABUSHMENT  AND  BOUNDARIES. 

(a)  EsTABUSHMKirT.— In  order  to  preserve, 
record,  and  interpret  the  liistory  and 
achievements  of  seafaring  Americans  and  of 
the  Nation's  maritime  industry  for  the  edifi- 
cation of  the  public,  to  undertake  archeolo- 
gy and  other  research  in  the  field  of  mari- 
time tiistory,  and  to  preserve  in  seaworthy 
condition  representative  historic  vessels 
lx>th  sail  and  power,  there  ia  hereby  estat>- 
llshed  the  National  Maritime  Museum  at 
San  Francisco  (hereinafter  referred  to  as 
the  "museum")  as  a  unit  of  the  National 
Park  System. 

(b)  GoLOBM  Gate  National  RacaiATioM 
Arka.— The  vessels,  marine  collections,  li- 
braries, equipment,  and  other  maritime  his- 
torical artifacts  in  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Golden  Gate  National  Recreation  Area 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "recreation 
area")  are  transferred  to  the  museum  and 
the  twundaries  of  the  recreation  area  are  re- 
vised to  exclude  the  lands  and  interests 
therein  which  constitute  the  museum  and 
which  are  depicted  on  the  map  entitled  " 

"  and  numliered        and  dated 
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.  The  shores,  plera.  and  waters  for- 
merly known  as  Aquatic  Parit.  as  depicted  to 
the  referenced  map.  shall  be  named  the  8aii 
Frandaco  National  Historic  Seaport  which 
shall  l>e  administered  as  a  part  of  the 
museum.  The  Iwundary  map  aball  be  on  file 
and  available  for  puldic  taispectton  in  the  of- 
fices of  the  National  Park  Service,  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  and  in  the  office  of 
the  Superintendent.  National  Maritime 
Museum  at  San  Franciaeo,  California. 

(c)  MosKuii  Buhauio.— The  museum 
building  referred  to  in  aectlon  4(dX4)  shall 
l>e  named  the  "Sala  Burton  BuiUUiig"  and 
an  vpropriate  plaque  with  this  designation 
shall  l>e  prominently  displayed  as  a  part  of 
the  structure. 

SEC.  S.  ACQUISmOK. 

(a)  Lauds    ahd    Imaaasrs    n    Lamiw 

Wlttiln  the  boundaries  of  the  museum,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  (hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "Secretary")  is  authorised 
to  acquire  lands  and  Interests  in  lands  by 
donation,  purchase  with  donated  or  appro- 
priated funds,  exchange,  or  transfer  without 
consideration  from  any  other  Federal 
agency.  Any  property  owned  by  a  State  or 
any  political  sulMlivision  thereof  may  l>e  ac- 
quired only  by  donation. 

(b)  Othxr  PaopxRTT.— In  furtherance  of 
the  administration  of  the  museum,  the  Sec- 
retary is  authorized  to  acquire  other  real 
property  and  personal  pitverty  including, 
but  not  limited  to.  vessels  and  notwithstand- 
ing any  other  provisi<ni  of  law  the  Ltt>erty 
Ship  SS  Jeremiah  O'Brien,  as  well  as  other 
heavy  marine  equipment  and  drydock  facul- 
ties, by  the  same  means. 

SEC  4.  ADMINISTRATION. 

(a)  IM  Okkkral.— Tlie  Secretary  aball  ad- 
minister the  muaeum  in  accordance  with 
this  Act  and  with  the  proviatons  of  laws  gen- 
erally applicable  to  units  of  the  MM^wai 
park  system.  The  Secretary  shall  protect, 
manage,  and  administer  the  muaeum  as  a 
distinguished  and  scholarly  Institution  and 
In  such  a  manner  as  to  preserve  and  perpet- 
uate the  knowledge  and  understanding  of 
the  lUstory  of  America  as  a  maritime  nation, 
to  maintain  in  seaworthy  condition  and  in  a 
seamanlike  fastilon  the  veaaels  of  the 
museum,  to  assure  the  continued  recording 
of  the  seafaring  history  of  the  Nation,  to 
assist  scholarly  reaearch.  to  encourage  the 
preservation  of  and  study  of  national  mari- 
time history  and  resources,  to  coordinate 
the  maritime  preservation  and  archeology 
initiatives  of  the  service,  and  to  assist  others 
in  the  worthwhile  endeavors  enumerated  in 
this  section  to  the  end  that  the  importance 
lx>th  in  the  past  and  in  the  future  of  the 
seafareir  and  their  unions  and  the  maritime 
industry  shall  tie  readily  evident  to  the  citi- 
zens of  this  Nation,  and  foremost  to  provide 
for  public  understanding  and  enjoyment  of 
maritime  history. 

(b)  IxASiHG.— Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law,  the  Secretary  may  lease 
any  real  or  personal  property,  includbig  ves- 
sels and  other  heavy  marine  equipment, 
such  as  floating  drydocka.  acquired  by  the 
museum.  The  net  receipts  from  any  such 
lease  stiall  lie  credited  to  the  account  l>ear- 
ing  the  cost  of  maintenance  of  the  historic 
vessels. 

(c)  Fixs;  RacKiFTS.— The  Secretary  is  au- 
thorized to  charge  reasonable  entrance  fees 
to  visitors  and  special  use  fees  to  commer- 
cial motion  picture  and  television  producers 
and  still  photogr^hers  as  well  as  other 
groups  or  organizations  for  use  of  the 
museum  facilities  and  ships.  Notwithstand- 
ing any  other  provision  of  law.  the  receipts 
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bt    eate  Ihe  estimated  cost  of  restoration,  main- 
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ets  In  the  meAntlme  have  not  only  deployed 
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and— as  feasible— area  population  defense  as 
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any  eoato  incurred.  ■baU  be 

I  to  tlM  ooat  of  wulntoiTitnt  the  hl*- 

for  i  jcon  f oUowliic  enact- 

of  thli  Act  to  the  preparation  of  a 

at  plan  aa  iwovided  In 

(d)  MtauamtBn  Puw.— ^^thin  2  cmnplete 
raan  after  the  OMctment  of  thla  Act,  the 
Oeuetaiy  abaD  tnnamtt  to  the  Cranmlttee 
on  mtcrfor  and  Inaular  Affetaa  of  the 
TTntted  Statea  Houae  of  Repreeestatlvea  and 
to  the  OoBuntttee  on  Bnergy  and  Natural 

ot  the  United  Statea  Senate  a 
maceaaent  plan  tar  the  muaeum. 
The  plan  ahall  deacribe  the  appropriate 
plana  for  defekvinient  of  the  muaeum  to 
achieve  the  intent  and  puipoaea  of  this  Act 
which  ahaU  inchide.  but  not  be  limited  to. 
each  of  the  f oUowlnr- 

(1)  A  dill  ipt lull  of  the  elements  of  a  col- 
leette  deeiiKWi  appropriate  for  the  museum 
whldi  ihaD  include,  but  need  not  be  limited 
to,  the  muaeum  and  aandated  artifacts  and 
the  foOowtnc  hlatorlc  Teasels: 

(A)  The  aalllnc  ship  Baldutha. 

(B)  The  steam  achoo«»er  Wapama. 

(C)  The  iteamahlp  88  Jeremiah  O'Brien. 

(D)  The  ferry  Kureka. 

(K)  Tlie  sdKxiper  C^  Thayer. 

(F)  The  toe  EkVlettm  HalL 

(O)  The  tug  Herculea. 

(H)  The  scow  schooner  Alma. 

Hi  The  Identtflcatlnn  of  real  and  personal 
Wiupeitf  HwhuWwj  written  and  illustrative 
matCTial.  artltecta,  wrecks,  and  vessels 
irtileb  is  deemed  neoeasary  for  the  purpose 
of  raaouree  iHOtecUon.  management,  or  ad- 
mlnlatratlan  of  the  museum  or  furtherance 
of  other  puipoaea  of  this  Act,  and  the  esti- 
mated ooata  thereof . 

(5)  Plana  for  exhftattion  of  the  collection 
JHRindlng  ertlmatfa  of  the  number  of  visl- 
toca  whldi  can  be  accommodated  while  pro- 
teetlns  the  reaooree. 

(4)  The  location,  preliminary  design,  and 
— «^«*^  coat  of  public  facilities  to  be  de- 
Tdoped  for  the  museum,  including  a 
modern  museum  building,  visitor  paridng, 
and  public  tranait  access,  and  appropriate 
raaintcnanoe  and  ship  repair  facilities,  as 
weD  as  dnrking  fadlttlea  which  provide  the 
hlatorle  veaads  maximum  shelter  frmu  pre- 
vailing winda,  winter  storms,  tide,  and  wave. 

(B)  An  interpretive  plan  for  the  museum 
whkfa  ahaD  addreas  the  potential  of  locating 
hMoric  veaaels  for  inten>retlve  purposes  at 
other  ports  for  permanent  diq>lay  or  for 
temporary  viaita. 

(6)  Cultural  and  natural  reaouroe  manage- 
ment idana  inrJudlng  a  restorati<n  and 
malntenanee  idan  for  each  veasel  of  the  his- 
toric fleet  and  ottan  major  artifacts. 

(e)  If  laiiHiiiai.— There  shaU  be  appoint- 
ed a  Bupctlutcpdent  of  the  National  Mari- 
time If naeum.  a  chief  curator  to  supervise 
the  colleetioaa  of  the  museum,  a  conserva- 
tor of  shipa  to  supervise  the  maintenance 
and  preservatifln  of  the  historic  vessels  and 
an  executive  secretary  to  the  Commission  to 
administer  the  affairs  of  the  Commission. 
and  other  such  dntlea  aa  may  be  preacribed. 


.  L  OniB  TBBL8. 

(a)  Awiuiaiiiow.— If  the  Secretary  deter- 
mtaMa  that  other  hlstorie  vessels  should  be 
added  to  the  collection  referred  to  in  section 
4(dXl).  then  the  Secretary  may  acquire 
such  TBBitIa  in  aooiatianoe  with  section  3. 
The  Secretary  ahall  notify  the  C<»mnittee 
on  Interior  and  Inaular  Affairs  of  the  House 
of  Repnaentattvea  and  the  Committee  on 
BMTiy  >Bd  Natural  Reaouroea  of  the 
Utatted  States  Senate  in  writing  not  less 
than  90  daya  in  advance  of  the  proposed  ac- 
qolatttaa.  and  such  notification  shall  indl- 
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eate  Che  estimated  cost  of  restoration,  main- 
tenance, and  operation  of  the  vessel  which 
it  Is  ivopoaed  to  aoquire. 

(b)  Disposal.— If  the  Secretary  makes  an 
affirmative  finding  that  any  historic  vessel 
can  no  longer  be  maintained  economically, 
the  Secretary  shall  notify  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources  of  the 
Unltod  States  Senate.  If  the  Congress  so  au- 
thorises, the  Secretary  may  dismantle  the 
vessel  In  such  a  way  as  to  preserve  historic 
portlans,  or  transfer  Jurisdiction  of  the 
vessel  or  remaining  portions  of  her.  to  the 
Admtaistrator,  General  Services  Adminis- 
tratltm,  for  such  disposition  as  the  Adminis- 
trator may  determine. 

SEC  t.  ADVISORY  COMMISSION. 

(a)  EsTABT.TSHMKWT.— There  is  hereby  es- 
tablished the  Advisory  Commission  on  the 
National  Maritime  Museum  (hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "Commission")  which  shall 
consist  of  15  membera,  each  appointed  by 
the  Secretary  as  follows: 

(1)  3  members  appointed  for  terms  of  4 
years  from  recommendations  submitted  by 
the  Mational  Maritime  Museum  Association. 

(2)  3  members  sppointed  for  terms  of  4 
years  from  recommendations  submitted  by 
the  Oovemor  of  the  State  of  California,  one 
of  wbom  shall  have  professional  expertise  in 
maritime  historic  preservation  matters. 

(3)  3  members  appointed  for  terms  of  5 
yeara  from  recommendations  submitted  by 
the  Governor  of  the  State  of  California,  one 
of  whom  shall  have  professional  expertise  in 
maritime  historic  preservation  matters. 

(4)  One  member  appointed  for  a  term  of  5 
years  from  recommendations  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce,  who  shaU  tiave  profes- 
sional expertise  in  maritime  industry  mat- 
ters. 

(5)  One  member  appointed  for  a  term  of  1 
year  from  recommendations  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator, Ifaritime  Administration,  who 
shall  have  professional  expertise  in  mari- 
time history. 

(6)  3  members  appointed  for  a  term  of  S 
yeara  from  recommendations  from  the  Na- 
tional Trust  for  Historic  Preservation,  two 
of  whom  shall  be  professional  employees 
from  other  maritime  museums. 

(7)  One  member  appointed  for  a  term  of  5 
yean  from  recommendations  from  the 
Smithsonian  Institution. 

(b)  Vacamct;  Compknsatioh.— Any  vacancy 
in  the  membership  of  the  Commission  shall 
be  f  iOed  in  the  same  manner  in  which  the 
orlglaal  appointment  was  made  except  that 
a  member  shall  continue  to  serve  until  his 
or  her  successor  is  duly  appointed  by  the 
Secretary.  Members  of  the  Cmnmission 
shall  serve  without  compensation  as  such, 
but  the  Secretary  may  pay  expenses  of 
Commission  members  reasonably  incurred 
by  them  in  carrying  out  their  responsibil- 
ities under  this  section  upon  presentation  of 
vouchers  signed  by  the  Chair  of  the  Com- 
mlasiDn.  Necessary  administrative  services 
and  expenses  shall  be  provided  to  the  Com- 
mission by  the  Secretary. 

(c)  Oincias.— The  Chair  and  other  offi- 
cers shall  be  elected  by  a  majority  of  the 
Commission  at  its  first  meeting  to  serve  for 
terms  established  by  the  Commission. 

(d)  BfKBTiMGa.— The  Commission  shall 
meet  at  the  call  of  the  Chair  or  a  majority 
of  its  members,  but  not  less  than  four  times 
each  year.  The  Commission  shall  conduct 
its  meetings  in  the  city  and  county  of  San 
Frandaco  unless  circumstances  otherwise 
reqidre. 
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(e)  BriiAtra ^The  Commission  may  make 

such  bylavk,  rules,  and  regulations  as  it  con- 
siders necessary  to  carry  out  its  functions 
under  this  Act. 

(f)  PuactioHS.— <  1 )  The  Commission  shall 
advise  on  the  administration  of  this  Act  and 
on  the  deteloinnent  and  management  poli- 
cies of  the  museum. 

(2)  The  Commission  ahall  conduct  public 
meetings  to  hear  from  persons  concerned 
with  the  maritime  preservation  and  for 
other  purposes. 

(3)  The  Commission  shall  receive  public 
testimony  and  make  recommendations  on 
the  general  management  plan  for  the 
museum. 

(4)  The  Commission  shall  be  consulted 
and  provldp  advice  on  the  qualifications  re- 
quired of  candidates  for  the  positions  of  su- 
perintendent.  chief  curator  and  conservator 
of  ships  Whenever  such  positions  become 
vacant. 

(5)  The  Secretary  shall  consult  with  the 
Commlasioo  from  time  to  time  with  respect 
to  his  responsibilities  and  authorities  under 
this  Act. 

(g)  Crai|tbl— The  provisions  of  section 
14(b)  of  the  Federal  Advisory  Committee 
Act  (Act  cf  October  6,  1972;  M  SUt.  776). 
are  hereby  waived  with  repeect  to  this  Com- 
mission. 

(h)  DtTiAinoH.— The  Commission  shall  ter- 
minate 10  ^ears  frran  the  date  members  are 
appointed  and  the  first  meeting  held. 

SBC  7.  CONFOBMING  AMSNDHENTS. 

Section  4(f)  of  the  Act  of  October  27, 1072 
(18  U.S.C.  «Wbb-3(f))  Is  further  amended  by 
Inserting  after  the  words  "Maritime 
Museum"  the  following  "at  San  Frandaco". 

SEC  %.  AUTHDEIZAT10N. 

There  is  hereby  authorized  to  l>e  appropri- 
ated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 


STAN  EVANS  MAKES  THE  CASE 
FOR  SDI  PHASED  DEPLOYME3rT 


HON.  JIM  COURTER 

OP  HEW  JSB8KV 
m  THB  HOUSE  or  REFHESEHTATIVES 

Thznday,  February  5. 1987 

Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  recerrt  ad- 
ministratioii  mcvement  toward  an  SDI  deploy- 
ment dedgion  has  produced  much  despera- 
tion and  hind  wringing  by  the  mutual  assured 
destruction  [MAO]  lobby.  The  thought  that  the 
President  aiight  have  been  serious  In  March 
1983  wtieit  he  first  proposed  SOI  apparently 
never  occurred  to  the  opporwnts  of  strategic 
defensos.  Acoordbigly,  we  are  being  treated  to 
dark  predkltkxw  of  defeat  in  Congress  for  any 
SDI  deptoyment  proposal,  even  though  tfie 
vast  mt^orly  of  Americans  outaMe  the  beltway 
have  repegitedly  toM  public  opinion  pollsters 
that  they  want  to  be  defended  against  Soviet 
t>aHistic  rrsSsiles. 

A  recent  essay  by  Mr.  Stanton  Evans  in 
Human  Events  exptores  the  currant  state  of 
play  on  tHe  SDI  deptoyment  question,  and 
makes  a  cogent,  forceful  case  for  pressing 
forward  wifi  strategk:  def  ernes  in  spite  of  pro- 
tests by  tfte  MAO  elite.  I  commerxJ  my  col- 
leagues' attention  to  this  essay,  particularly  as 
the  movement  toward  SOI  deployment  gains 
momentun. 

The  essty  foNows: 


SDI  Should  Bb  Rxaoah's  No.  1  Objictivk 
(By  M.  Stanton  Evans) 

In  his  State  of  the  Union  address  last 
week.  President  Reagan  touched  nearly  all 
the  bases  concerning  what  has  Iteen  done  by 
his  Administration  and  what  he  hopes  to 
see  accomplished  in  the  next  two  years. 

The  problem  with  this  kind  of  sjmoptic 
view  of  public  policy,  of  course,  is  that  it 
gives  no  idea  of  emphasis:  Everything  was 
noted  in  passing,  from  Iran  and  Nicaragua 
to  arms  control  and  the  budget  and  prayer 
in  the  schools.  Such  is  the  nature  of  these 
addresses,  which  are  meant  to  convey  a  gen- 
eral tone  and  sense  of  things,  rather  than  a 
systematic  ordering  of  priorities. 

From  the  standpoint  of  political  reality, 
however,  such  an  ordering  Is  urgently  re- 
quired. This  is  true  under  any  circum- 
stances, is  especially  true  in  the  final  years 
of  an  Administration's  tenure,  and  is  most 
emphatically  true  of  one  confronting  a  Con- 
gress controlled  by  his  political  opposition. 
The  Reagan  Administration  wUl  have  trou- 
ble getting  much  of  anything  done  in  this 
two-year  period,  particularly  if  it  diffuses  its 
resources  on  too  many  different  projects. 

Obviously,  the  President  must  continue 
striving  to  get  federal  spending  under  con- 
trol, push  for  reforms  of  our  calamitous  wel- 
fare system,  seek  aid  for  the  Contras  and 
other  anti-Communist  resistance  forces.  He 
needs  to  go  to  the  country  on  these  matters, 
not  only  in  his  own  speeches  and  press 
statements,  but  in  effective  advocacy  by  his 
Cabinet  and  staff.  He  also  needs  to  play  po- 
litical hardball  when  m>propriate,  using  the 
veto  power  to  stop  the  Congress  from  aggra- 
vating already  serious  problems. 

Among  the  many  items  on  the  President's 
agenda,  however,  one  stands  out  above  the 
rest:  Deployment  of  his  proposed  Strategic 
Defense  Initiative  (SDI).  This  is  incompara- 
bly the  most  Important  project  of  the 
Reagan  years  in  Washington,  involving  as  it 
does  the  bedrock  security  interests  of  the 
nation.  It  is  also  one  over  which.  In  many  re- 
spects, the  President  can  exert  the  most  sig- 
nificant degree  of  control— both  through 
the  power  of  his  office,  and  through  the 
>>«^fc-<"g  of  the  public 

At  stake  in  the  liattle  over  SDI  Is  a  funda- 
mental question  of  national  policy:  MHiether 
we  should  continue  abiding  by  the  doctrine 
of  "mutual  assured  destruction"  (BfAD), 
which  says  our  best  pnMpects  for  peace  lie 
in  a  strategy  of  deliberately  refusing  to 
defend  ourselves  against  Incoming  bombs 
and  missiles.  This  revolutionary  concept  has 
ruled  our  policy  on  defense  since  the  IMOs, 
when  it  was  imposed  on  an  unwitting  nation 
by  Robert  McNamara  and  the  gurus  of  the 
arms  control  theocracy. 

Just  about  everything  believed  of  BIAD 
has  turned  out  to  be  mistaken.  Inherently 
Implausibe  to  begin  with,  it  has  been  rudely 
battered  by  experience  in  the  grim  world  of 
superpower  confrontation.  Most  obviously, 
the  IfAD  tenet  that  the  Soviets  would  fore- 
swear homeland  defenses  If  we  refused  to 
have  them  turned  out  to  be  in  error.  So  has 
the  idea  that  the  absence  of  defenses  would 
slow  the  race  for  further  development  of  of- 
fensive weapons  which  the  Soviets  have  re- 
lentlessly pursued  in  the  era  of  BCAD  domi- 
nance. 

The  net  result  of  these  mistakes  is  that  we 
have  deprived  ourselves  of  homeland  de- 
fenses predaely  at  the  Ume  we  stand  most 
in  need  of  them.  We  have  refused  to  develop 
defenses  sgainst  bslllstic  missiles,  disman- 
tled our  once-numerous  air  interceptor  and 
SAM  defeneea,  and  allowed  our  radar  picket 
line  to  fall  into  a  state  of  disarray.  The  Sovl- 
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ets  in  the  meantime  have  not  only  deployed 
all  of  these  defenses  but  have  followed  an 
aggressive  policy  of  arms  expansion  that  Is 
currently  thought  to  threaten  our  civilian 
population,  our  NATO  allies,  and  our  Min- 
uteman  missiles  in  their  sUos. 

Reagan's  SDI  is  a  head-on  challenge  to 
the  doctrine  that  has  brought  us  to  this 
dangerous  Impasse.  In  the  long  term  (or 
maybe  mid-term,  as  it  now  appears),  it  could 
supply  the  population  defenses  the  arms 
controllers  have  told  us  are  Impossible  and 
undesirable.  In  the  near-term,  through  de- 
ployment of  "point  defenses"  and  other  de- 
vices. It  could  protect  our  mlssUe  deterrent 
from  the  threat  of  a  preemptive  strike  by 
Moscow,  profoundly  altering  the  strategic 
situation  in  our  favor. 

To  achieve  these  things,  however,  the 
President  must  fight  an  uphill  battle 
against  determined  opposition.  As  vikh^ii 
Gorbachev  made  plain  at  last  year's  Iceland 
summit,  stopping  SDI— for  obvious  rea- 
sons— is  the  No.  1  arms-control  objective  of 
the  Kremlin.  Equally  opposed  to  SDI  are 
the  disarmament  lobbyists  who  dreamed  up 
MAD  to  begin  with,  and  for  whom  a  perpet- 
ually vulnerable  United  States  is  not  only  a 
pleasing  prospect  but  a  form  of  religious  ot>- 
ligatlon. 

In  addition,  efforts  to  go  ahead  with  SDI 
confront  a  legalistic  barrier.  The  ABM 
treaty  of  1972,  which  specifically  forbids  de- 
ployment of  antimissile  defenses  and  is  the 
very  incarnation  of  MAD  doctrine.  The  So- 
viets and  the  arms  controllers  would  have  us 
view  this  treaty  as  a  sacred  totem,  in  the 
(correct)  belief  that,  as  long  as  it  remains  in 
force,  SDI  can  never  t>e  field-tested  and  de- 
ployed. 

Over  against  all  this,  as  the  reaction  to 
Iceland  plainly  revealed,  the  idea  of  having 
such  defenses  is  immensely  popular  with 
the  public.  Opinion  survejrs  have  shown, 
indeed,  that  many  Americans  thought  we 
had  these  sorts  of  weapons  already,  and 
were  surprised  to  learn  that  we  have  for  up- 
wards of  two  decades  deprived  ourselves  of 
homeland  defenses  as  a  deliberate  policy. 
The  convolutions  of  planned  defenseless- 
ness.  It  seems,  are  much  too  subtle  for  the 
average  person. 

Moreover,  we  now  have  a  continuing 
stream  of  good  news  about  research  on  SDI: 
Things  that  seemed  both  futuristic  and  im- 
possible when  Reagan  gave  his  SDI  address 
in  '83  now  seem  quite  feasible.  The  technol- 
ogy for  shooting  down  missUes  at  high  alti- 
tudes has  been  successfully  tested  and  re- 
tested,  with  ever-improving  results.  Ad- 
vances are  also  reported  on  more  exotic  as- 
pects of  such  defenses,  from  computer  work 
to  laser  beams  to  radar  tracking. 

In  other  words,  the  materials  are  now  in 
hand,  or  very  shortly  will  be,  to  move  ahead 
on  SDI— not  simply  in  some  B\i<±.  Rogers  to- 
morrow, but  in  the  next  few  years.  To 
achieve  such  movement  should  be  the  fore- 
diOBt  objective  of  the  Reagan  government  in 
the  time  remaining  to  it  Simply  to  pass  the 
project  along  to  a  (possibly  unsympathetic) 
successor  administration  as  a  researeh  pro- 
gram could  easily  result  in  killing  it,  bring- 
ing about  a  full-scale  lapse  back  into  the 
lunacy  of  MAD. 

Such  forward  progress  requires,  at  a  mini- 
mum, three  things  from  the  Administration: 
(f )  A  continued  flow  of  information  and  ad- 
vocacy to  the  public  to  keep  the  Congress 
reasonably  cooperative;  (2)  notification  to 
the  Soviets  thi^  in  view  of  their  manifest 
violations  of  it,  we  consider  the  ABM  treaty 
null  and  void:  and  (.3)  immediate  steps  to 
deploy  ABM  defenses  of  oiu-  deterrent  force 
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and— as  feasible— area  population  defense  as 
wea 

If  the  Reagan  government  can  achieve 
these  three  objectives,  the  SDI  repudiation 
of  MAD  doctrine  would  be  an  acoompllalied 
fact,  rather  than  a  science  project— and  the 
President  can  leave  office  knowing  he  has 
made  the  American  nation  secure  from 
Soviet  attack. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  THE  PRESH^ENT 
OP  THE  OHIO  SENATE.  PAUL  E. 
GILLMOR 


HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

or  NKW  TOBK 
EN  THE  HOUSE  OP  aSPRESXirTATIVKS 

TTiursdav,  February  S.  1987 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to  rec- 
ognize arxJ  pay  tnbute  to  a  friend  and  an  out- 
standing leader,  the  proaidonl  of  the  Ohio 
State  Senate,  Paul  E.  GiHmor.  During  his  20 
years  of  distinguished  service  in  the  Ohio 
Senate,  Paul  GiHmor  has  served  his  State  and 
IMation  with  dedicalion  and  convidioa  Paul's 
hard  work  and  leadership  has  roachod  far 
beyorxl  his  community  and  Stale.  In  fact,  the 
National  Republnan  Legislators  Association 
selected  him  as  one  of  tliis  Nation's  10  most 
outstandirtg  legisiators.  The  citizens  of  ONo 
have  also  recognized  Paul's  taloiits  and  ac- 
complishments, electing  him  to  a  sixlh  term  in 
the  Ohio  Senate  in  1964. 

In  the  Ohio  Senate,  Paul  has  been  unani- 
mousiy  elected  Republican  leader  S  times, 
serving  as  president  of  the  senate  during  the 
114th  and  116th  Genertf  Aasambies.  His  col- 
leagues have  stvmm  their  respect  and  admira- 
ti(xi  by  electing  him  to  serve  as  the  first  chair- 
man of  the  bipartisan  Legislative  Ethics  Com- 
mittee. 

In  addMon,  Paul  has  been  hortored  tor  his 
contributions  to  educab(Xi.  law  enforcement, 
and  veterans  affaJrs.  His  oorKem  for  ttie  edu- 
cation and  future  of  our  youth  has  earned  him 
high  honors  from  organteatnns  tka  the  Ohio 
School  Boards  Association,  the  Buckeye  As- 
sodatton  of  School  Administrators,  the  Otiio 
Education  Association,  and  the  Ohio  Depart- 
ment of  Education.  Paul  has  also  been  tfw  re- 
cipient of  tfie  prestigious  Governor's  Awsrd, 
the  Phillips  Medal  of  Pubic  Service,  and  has 
been  inducted  into  the  Ohio  State  Fair  HaH  of 
Fame. 

Today,  I  would  Hke  to  call  attentkm  to  all 
that  Paul  GiHmor  has  done  for  Ohk>  and  our 
Nation,  and  I  am  proud  to  call  this  outstandmg 
legislator  arKJ  leader  my  friertd. 


NONSMOKERS'  HEALTH  PROTEC- 
TION ACT  OP  1987— HJl.  1008 


HON.  JAMES  H.  SCHEUER 

OP  HXW  Toax 
IH  THE  HO0SE  OF  RBPKS8BITATIVX8 

Thursday,  February  5,  1987 

Mr.  SOIEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  old  famil- 
iar rec^uest— "Mirxi  if  I  smoke" — is  no  kmger 
relevant  It  wrauM  be  more  accurate  for  a 
smoker  to  ask— "Mind  if  we  smoke— t)ecause 
we  now  know  tftat  smoldng  is  harmful  to  the 
smoker  artd  bystarKler  alke. 
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employees  health  plan  carriers  are  encour- 
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brought  home  recently  by  James  Jackson  KH- 
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and  everything  else  to  the  fleet  The  vlsttar 

WtKa    nvAlka     *»««>«ka«M.E.     A'W...    «_.*     W..^     .«    AW^     ^k... 
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by  •  imolMr 


I  wiiohlny  bmlNnp  inioks  sxhalod 
or  bi— Wfifl  amoke  emanating 
l»  l|p  of  •  burning  dgaratto— is  no 
)Mt  obmdouB,  id  •  genuine  healtti 
I  In  ewiycwx  eiipoeetl  to  iL 
The  reoOTly  ntmmd  "1986  Surgeon  Gen- 
eraTe  Report  on  ttw  Health  Consequences  of 
SmuMnUb"  praeanis  the  moet  ciwdMii  (estitno- 
ny  in  favor  of  laglalation  caing  tor  designated 
•moMng  areas.  The  report  presents  convinc- 
ing Mid  oonprehensive  scientific  evidence 
thai  paaaive  amoidng  endangers  the  heenh  of 
dilifcan  and  nonsmoking  spouses  of  smokers, 
inersasing  the  incMenoe  of  respiratory  infec- 
ttorw,  heart  dtaaaaa.  emphysema  and  other 
lungdhordsrs. 

The  Sugeon  General's  report  conckjdes 
that  nonsmokers  eiipoaod  to  smoke  are 
foroed  to  inhale  the  4,000  chemicals— such  as 
1af«,  cartnn  monoodda  arvl  methane— that  dg- 
arane  smolcsrs  ingest  by  chok».  Clearly, 
smoldno  is  swaryone's  buainess. 

LmI  ysar,  in  an  effort  to  Improve  the  envi- 
ronment of  Hie  Federal  worfcptaoe  and  protect 
of  thousands  of  nonsmoiters  from  the 
of  passive  smoking.  I  introduced  leg- 
islatten  to  addraaa  the  protilem  This  year,  I, 
along  with  napresentalMi  Don  RrrrER,  have 
rsModuoad  the  "Nonsmokers'  Heelth  Protec- 

tton  Act  of  iger'— RR.  looe. 

H.R.  1006  wouM  prohfeit  smoking  in  Federal 
buMngs  SMoapf  tar  daaignatod  smoking  areas 
that  wouU  be  detarmined  by  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  in  consultation 
wWiaffadad  ampkiyae  unions. 

The  Surgeon  Qeiisral's  rsport  denwnstrates 
the  UQsnt  need  to  protect  nonsmokers  from 
tNs  ganuina  haaNh  threat  and  the  most  ef- 
facUva  way  to  do  it  is  by  restricting  smoking  in 
putalcpiKM. 

I  applaud  the  recent  General  Services  Ad- 
iiMsbalion  ragi^stfons  providng  for  designat- 
ed smoking  araaa.  txit  the  agerK^r  only  over- 
saaa  about  one^Nrd  of  an  Federal  buikiings. 
Ctaarlyi  lagistaMon  is  needed  to  clarify  Federal 
nosmoUng  polcies  and  to  mtdte  them  consist- 
ent throughout  the  Federal  Government 

There  is  no  sNver  Mrtg  to  a  dark  ckxid  of 
tabacoo  smokai  I  ask  my  colleagues  to  join 
ma  in  si^iporting  the  "Nonsmokers'  IHealth 
Prolsclton  Act  of  1967." 

A  Mtar  of  support  from  the  Coalition  on 
Smoking  OR  Health  foltows  the  text  of  H.R. 
1008: 

HJR.  1008 

A  l>ai  to  protect  the  taealtb  of  nonamoken 
vottdng  and  vtattins  In  United  States  Gov- 
ernment Inindlnis  from  the  haiarda  of  In- 
vcduntary  ■nnMna  by  restricting  smoking 
to  rtfstgnstfd  areas  in  all  buildings  or 
bulkttnc  sections  occupied  by  the  United 
Btatss  Oovemment 
Be  it  ataeted  6y  the  Senate  and  House  of 

JtepnaentaHvea   of  the    United   State*   of 

ifmerfea  te  CbivreM  asaemMed, 


This  Aet  may  Iw  cited  as  the  "Nonsmokers 
Health  Protection  Aet  of  1987". 

8aCinNDING& 

Hie  Ooncraas  ftods  that— 

(1)  totoaooo  moke  is  a  maior  contributor 
to  indoor  air  pollution, 

(2)  the  Matlonal  A«a«Vmy  of  Sciences  and 
the  Suigeou  General  of  the  United  States 
PuUle  Health  Servloe  have  concluded  that^ 
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(A>  involuntary  smoking  Is  a  cause  of  dis- 
ease. Including  lung  cancer,  in  healthy  non- 
smokers, 

(B)  involuntary  smoking  poses  apeclsl 
health  hasards  for  children,  and  individusis 
with  chronic  lung  disease  or  Impaired  pul- 
monary function,  and 

(C)  nonsmokers  exposed  to  alrlMme  to- 
bacco smoke  frequently  experience  acute, 
short-term,  adverse  physical  reactions,  In- 
cludlBg  eye,  nose,  an  throat  Irritation. 

(3)  the  Surgeon  General  has  concluded 
that  the  simple  separation  of  nonsmokers 
and  cnokers  In  the  same  airspace  does  not 
eliminate  the  nonsmoker's  exposure  to  air- 
borne tobacco  smoke, 

(4)  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  has 
concluded  that  ventilation  rates  5  times 
those  needed  in  nonsmoking  environments 
are  needed  when  smoking  Is  permitted  to 
provide  an  acceptable  comfort  level  for  SO 
percent  of  nonsmokers, 

(5)  the  common  courtesy  of  those  who 
smoke  protects  some  but  by  no  means  all 
nonsmokers  from  the  known  health  hazards 
of  Involuntary  smoking,  and  the  health  of 
nonsmokers  should  not  depend  on  whether 
specific  smokers  are  or  are  not  courteous, 

(6)  employers,  including  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, have  an  obligation  to  protect  the 
health  and  comfort  of  nonsmokljog  employ- 
ees by  providing  a  reasonably  smoke-free 
environment,  and  although  steps  have  been 
taken  In  some  agencies  of  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment to  protect  nonsmokers  in  buildings 
under  the  Jurisdiction  of  those  agencies, 
consistent,  govemment-wlde  standards  are 
needed  to  adequately  meet  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment's obligation,  and 

(7)  Congress  recognizes  that  this  Act  does 
not  alter  any  previously  existing  need  to  ad- 
dress any  other  existing  indoor  air  pollut- 
ants which  may  pose  a  hazard  to  the  health 
of  Federal  workers. 

SEC  3  FEDEKAL  POUCY. 

Noasmokers  working  and  visiting  in 
United  States  Government  buildings  are  en- 
titled to  a  reasonably  smoke-free  environ- 
ment for  the  protection  of  their  health  and 
comfort. 

SEC  I.  REGULATIONS  OF  THE  SECRETABY  OP 
HEALTH  AND  HUMAN  SEKVICES. 

(a)  Prokulqatiom.— To  provide  nonsmok- 
ers la  United  States  Government  buildings 
with  a  reasonably  smoke-free  environment, 
the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices (hereinafter  in  this  Act  referred  to  as 
the  ''Secretary"),  In  consultation  with  the 
Surgeon  General,  shall  promulgate  regula- 
tions providing  for  the  exclusive  areas  In 
whlcb  smoking  shall  be  allowed  within 
United  States  Government  buildings.  Smok- 
ing tfiaU  not  be  allowed  in  United  States 
Government  buildings  in  areas  other  than 
those  designated  as  smoking  areas  pursuant 
to  this  subsection.  For  purposes  of  this  Act, 
the  term  "United  States  Government  build- 
ings" means  buildings  or  sections  of  build- 
ings owned,  leased,  or  occupied  by  the 
United  States  Government. 

(b)  FaaioD  roR  Pbokulgathig  Ruus.— 
The  Secretary  shall  promulgate  regulations 
under  sulisection  (a)  within  180  days  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(c)  Corrrairr.— Regulations  promulgated 
by  the  Secretary  under  subsection  (a)  shall 
Include  the  following: 

(1)  The  regulations  shall  make  reasonable 
accoaunodations  for  the  needs  of  the  smok- 
ers snd  nonsmokers  who  use  United  States 
Government  buildings  but  e:asure  that  when 
the  health  and  comfort  of  the  nonsmoker 
conflicts  with  the  desire  of  sn  individual  to 
smoke,  the  health  and  comfort  of  the  non- 
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smoker  shall  take  precedence.  For  purposes 
of  this  paragraph  and  to  ensure  the  protec- 
tion of  noitsm<Aers  from  the  health  risks  of 
Involuntary  smoking,  reasonable  accommo- 
dations shall  include— 

(A)  the  trovision  of  reasonably  smoke-free 
space  in  rfl  areas  shared  by  smokers  and 
nonsmokeSs,  Including  work  area,  restau- 
rant facilities,  vending  areas,  snd  other 
common  space. 

(B)  the  physical  separation  of  designated 
smoking  areas  from  nonsmoking  areas  and 
the  use  of  a  ventilation  system  that  will  not 
circulate  air  from  the  smoking  areas  into 
the  nonsmoking  areas  of  the  building. 

(C)  the  prohibition  of  smoking  in  hall- 
ways, restrooms.  elevators  or  sny  area 
where  smdUng  is  currently  limited  or  pro- 
hibited because  of  safety,  health,  or  other 
reasons,  and 

(D)  the  prohibition  of  smoldng  In  areas  of 
United  States  Government  btiildings  visited 
or  used  by  the  general  public. 

(2)  The  regulatloiu  siull  provide  for  the 
conspicuous  display  of  signs  at  the  en- 
trances of  each  building  which  specify— 

(A)  that  amoking  is  permitted  only  in  des- 
ignated sranklng  areas,  snd 

(B)  the  location  of  designated  smoking 
areas,  if  aqy,  in  each  building. 

(3)  The  regulations  shall  require  the  dis- 
play of  signs  In  designated  smoking  areas 
specifying  that  the  area  is  a  designated 
smoking  atea. 

(4)  The  regulations  shall  provide  for  the 
effective  ehf orcement  of  the  prohibition  on 
smoking  io  all  areas  except  where  smoking 
is  permitteid. 

(5)  The  regulations  may  not  require  that 
structural  changes  be  made  in  United  States 
Government  buildings  to  implement  the 
regulations. 

SEC  t.  LmitATIONg. 

No  regulation  promulgated  under  section 
4<a)  shall  supercede  a  regulation  providing 
more  striqgent  restrictions  on  smoking,  or 
prevent  a  department  or  agency  from  Initi- 
ating more  stringent  restrictions  on  smok- 
ing. 

SEC  (.  OOUJtCnVE  BABCAOnNG. 

Ill  GampuL.— In  a  department  or  agency 
in  which  a  labor  organization  has  l>een  ac- 
corded recognition  as  a  bargaining  unit  pur- 
suant to  chapter  71  of  title  5  of  the  United 
States  Code,  the  department  or  agency  sliall 
engage  in  collective  bargaining  pursuant  to 
secUon  7114  of  ttUe  S  United  SUtes  Code  to 
Implement  regulations  promulgated  under 
section  4(a)  which  affect  work  areas  pre- 
dominantly occupied  by  employees  repre- 
sented by  such  a  labor  organizatioiL 

(b)  CoMtairr.— Any  collective  bargaining 
agreement  entered  into  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion (a)  shall  fully  comply  with  all  require- 
ments of  this  Act.  and  shsll— 

(1)  provide  that  all  Federal  employees 
shsll  be  permitted  to  work  in  a  reasonably 
smoke-fre<  environment. 

(3)  provide  that  when  the  health  and  com- 
fort of  noOsmokeis  conflict  with  the  desire 
of  an  individual  to  smoke,  the  health  and 
comfort  of  the  nonsmoker  shall  take  prece- 
dence, and 

(3)  limit  smoking  to  designated  areas  con- 
sistent with  the  regulations  under  section 
4(a). 

SEC  7.  SMOtlNG  CESSATION  PBOGKAMS. 

Federal  departments  and  agencies  are  en- 
couraged to  offer  employees  the  opportuni- 
ty to  participate  in  a  smoking  cessation  pro- 
gram In  conjunction  with  and  subsequent  to 
the  implementation  of  the  smoking  policy 
mandated  by  this  Act.  In  addition.  FMeral 


employees  health  plan  carriers  are  encour- 
aged to  provide  coverage  for  smoking  cessa- 
tion programs  in  their  health  benefits  F>ack- 
age. 

CoALinoii  OH  Smokimg  or  Hkalth. 

Waihinatfm,  DC,  February  4,  1987. 
Hon.  Jamxs  Schkusr, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dkar  RKPRXSKirTATivK  ScRKUER:  The  Coali- 
tion on  Smoking  OR  Health,  comprised  of 
the  American  Cancer  Society,  the  American 
Lung  Association,  and  the  American  Heart 
Association,  is  pleased  to  endorse  the  Non- 
smokers  Health  Protection  Act  of  1987. 
This  legislation  would  ensure  that  non- 
smokers  working  and  visiting  in  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment buildings  are  protected  from  the 
documented  health  hazards  posed  by  expo- 
sure to  airborne  tobacco  smoke,  also  known 
as  Involuntary  smoking. 

The  Surgeon  General  of  the  United  States 
Public  Health  Service,  our  nation's  top 
public  health  official,  and  the  National  Re- 
search Ck>uncll  of  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences,  the  nation's  most  prestigious  sci- 
entific research  body,  have  each  recently  re- 
ported on  the  health  effects  of  involuntary 
smoking.  Their  findings  include: 

1.  Involuntary  smoking  is  a  cause  of  dis- 
ease. Including  lung  cancer.  In  healthy  non- 
smokers. 

2.  Involuntary  smoking  by  children  and 
infants  results  In  an  Increased  Incidence  of 
serious  respiratory  Infections  such  as  bron- 
chitis and  pneumonia  in  early  childhood, 
and  smaller  rates  of  Increase  in  lung  func- 
tion as  the  lung  matures. 

3.  Healthy  non-smokers  exposed  to  tobac- 
co smoke  in  the  air  experience  acute  physi- 
cal reactions  including  eye,  nose  and  throat 
irritation. 

4.  The  simple  separation  of  smokers  and 
non-smokers  In  the  same  air  space  does  not 
eliminate  the  exposure  of  non-smokers  to 
the  harmful  constituents  found  In  airlmme 
tolMcco  smoke. 

Forty-two  states,  and  hundreds  of  munici- 
palities, have  already  enacted  policies  to 
protect  non-smokers  In  public  places.  Includ- 
ing the  workplace.  Several  Individual  agen- 
cies within  the  Federal  government  also 
have  taken  steps  to  protect  non-smokers  In 
the  buildings  under  their  Jurisdiction.  How- 
ever, In  light  of  the  compelling  scientific  evi- 
dence of  the  health  hazards  posed  by  invol- 
untary smoking,  the  Coalition  on  Smoking 
OR  Health  believes  it  is  Imperative  tliat 
comprehensive  and  consistent  protections 
for  non-smokers  be  instituted  In  all  UJ3. 
Government  buildings.  Tour  legislation  will 
accomplish  this  goal,  and  we  look  forward  to 
wolfing  with  you  toward  the  enactment  of 
the  important  public  health  initiative. 
Sincerely, 

Alah  C.  Davis, 
Chairman,  Steering  Committee. 


SIX  SAILORS  OF  THE  SIXTH 
FLEET 


HON.  BILL  CHAPPELL,  JR. 

orrLORiSA 

nr  THX  HOT7SX  or  RKPRXSnrXATTVXS 

Thuraday,  February  5,  1987 

Mr.  CHAPPELL  Mr.  Speaker,  as  «ve  weigh 
the  macroeoonomic  aspects  of  our  muMbU- 
Itorwtollar  defense  budget,  sometimes  we  tose 
sight  of  wliat  is  going  on  in  tlie  fnxit  lines  of 
our  natkxwl  defense  effort  The  real  story  was 
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brought  home  recently  by  James  Jackson  Kil- 
patridc,  in  his  coksnn  ¥vhk:h  appeared  in  the 
Washington  Post  on  February  4,  and  other 
newspapers  across  the  country.  I  wouM  like  to 
submit  this  column  lor  Inciuskxi  in  the 
Record. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Feb.  4,  1987: 

Stx  Sauoss  of  THX  Sixth  Fleet 

(By  James  J.  Kilpatrick) 

In  the  Meditexsaheaii.— Like  half  a  dozen 
schoolboys  sent  to  the  principal's  office,  the 
sailors  sat  apprehensively  in  the  library  of 
the  aircraft  carrier  Kennedy.  They  had 
been  volunteered,  so  to  speak,  to  be  inter- 
viewed by  a  visiting  newspaperman.  They 
would  rather  be  chipping  paint. 

These  particular  sailors  were  fairly  repre- 
sentative of  the  iiTunmg  servicemen  who 
malnt4i1n  the  power  of  a  UJS.  military  pres- 
ence around  the  globe.  In  the  nature  of 
things,  admirals  and  stiip  commanders  get 
the  most  attentiotL  They  deserve  It,  but 
something  ought  to  be  said  for  those  in  the 
Navy  who  only  stand  and  wait. 

In  point  of  fact,  they  rarely  stand  and 
wait.  Service  at  sea  Is  utterly  different  from 
a  9-to-S  Job  ashore.  Sailors  tend  to  forget 
the  day  of  the  week,  for  the  days  run  seam- 
lessly into  one  another.  There  is  always 
something  to  tie  done,  or  some  watch  to  be 
served,  and  even  in  the  off-duty  hours  there 
is  no  place  to  go.  A  12-hour  day  is  standard, 
a  16-hour  day  is  not  exceptional,  and  during 
fleet  exercises  the  ship's  beU  can  ring  its  im- 
perative command  at  any  time.  The  food  is 
good,  but  the  pay  is  terrible. 

Ben  Holtzman  comes  from  Miamisburg, 
Ohio.  "That's  near  Dayton,"  he  explains. 
He's  a  Navy  cook  with  the  rank  of  E-5.  He 
began  helping  out  in  the  family  kitchen  at 
the  age  of  10.  He  liked  cooking,  and  now 
he's  mixing  85  gallons  of  soup  at  a  time. 
He's  no  longer  awed  by  the  thought  of 
frying  1.200  pounds  of  chicken  for  lunch. 

Oneal  Wilson  of  Detroit  is  an  E-3  in  the 
carrier's  disbursing  office.  How  come  he 
Joined  the  Navy?  Shy  smile.  "I  guess  I 
wanted  to  see  the  world."  He  likes  the  Navy 
so  much  he  expects  to  try  for  an  officer's 
career.  Marshall  Smith  of  Alexandria,  Ind., 
is  a  lance  corporal  in  the  Marines  who  csme 
to  the  Kennedy  last  August.  Jerry  Erickson 
of  Louisville,  Ky.,  a  boiler  engineer,  dropped 
out  of  high  school  to  Join  the  Navy  in  1978. 
"I  was  Just  tired  of  going  to  school."  Junes 
Gardner  of  Stillwater,  Miim.,  woi^e  in  the 
hangar  deck,  helping  to  keep  the  carrier's 
planes  ready  to  go.  William  Sueppel  of  Fort 
Myers,  Fla.,  had  Just  spent  17  hours  in 
flight  operations  before  grabbing  a  moment 
to  sleep.  He  looked  tired.  He  was  tired. 

A  battle  force  depends  for  firepower  on  Its 
ships  of  the  line.  The  Kennedy's  group  in- 
cludes three  guided  missile  cruisers  (Belk- 
nap, Bainbridge  and  Yarnell);  three  destroy- 
ers (Rodgers,  Dahlgren  and  Mousburgger); 
and  four  frigates  (Bradley,  Nicholas. 
McCandless  and  Montgomery).  Cruising 
along  behind  them,  though  they  seldom  sur- 
face, are  the  submarines  Baton  Rouge,  John 
Marshall,  Shark  and  Philadelphia.  The 
public  is  generally  unaware  of  such  auxilia- 
ry and  Indispensable  ships  ss  Saipan  and  Sa- 
vannah. 

The  USS  Saipan  is  designated  an  amphibi- 
ous sssault  ship,  snd  Its  contingent  of  Ma- 
rines trains  regularly  for  such  assignments. 
At  sea  Its  primary  function  is  to  serve  as  a 
hospital  ship.  Incredibly,  it  mslntains  a  hos- 
pital of  350  beds— more  than  will  be  found 
in  a  typical  community  hospitaL  The  USS 
Savannah  is  a  great  lumbering  replenish- 
ment vessel  whose  main  Job  is  to  supply  fuel 
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and  everything  else  to  the  fleet.  The  vlaltar 
who  walks  through  the  vast  tiays  of  the  Sa- 
vannah notes  cubic-yard  containers  of 
cherry  pie  filler,  creamed  own.  toilet  paper, 
sauerkraut,  cake  mix— and  always,  always, 
ammunition.  The  Savannah  has  had  one 
day  off  since  last  August. 

During  a  week  with  the  Sixth  Fleet.  I 
asked  repeatedly,  both  on  and  off  the 
record,  about  Navy  morale.  It  seems  rarely 
to  have  been  higher.  The  Navy  now  draws 
most  of  Its  recruits  from  the  top  10  percent 
of  high  school  seniors  who  do  not  Intend  to 
go  to  college.  Some  sign  up  for  adventure: 
more  commonly,  they  sign  up  to  leam  mMIIm 
that  will  lead  to  good  Jobs  in  dvtllan  life. 
The  rate  of  reenlistment  is  so  high  that  the 
Navy  can  be  choosy.  The  man  found  guilty 
of  using  drugs  gets  shipped  out  at  onoe. 
Racial  tensions,  once  severe,  have  all  Init 
disappeared. 

One  afternoon  last  week,  an  unprecedent- 
ed message  came  to  the  frigate  Nicholas.  It 
had  Just  suffered  a  hypothetical  hit  lielow 
the  waterllne.  Forty  crewmen  had  been  In- 
jured. They  would  have  to  be  tranaferred  at 
once  to  the  Saipan.  In  high  good  humor  the 
seamen  accepted  their  simulated  wounds. 
They  were  lugged  on  stretchers  up  the  steep 
and  narrow  ladders  of  a  warship.  It  was  a 
grueling  drill,  but  a  necessary  (me.  After  90 
minutes  the  exercise  was  called  off,  but  it 
had  provided  a  sot>erlng  reminder  the  way 
to  preserve  the  peace  is  constantly  to  pre- 
pare for  war. 


CURBING  EXPORT  CX)NTROUS 


HON.  BILL  FRENZEL 

OP  mmiEsoTA 

in  THE  HOUSE  or  BKFSESnrtATmS 

Thursday,  February  5,  1987 

Mr.  FRENZEL  Mr.  Speaker,  an  edtorial  in 
the  February  5  Journal  of  CSommerce  support- 
ed the  recent  Nattonal  Academy  of  Scienoea 
study  which  conchxtod  that  the  United  States 
must  streamline  and  reduce  its  export  corn 
trois. 

Among  Hems  the  edHorial  dwcusaes  is  the 
need  to  raexamirw  our  export  controls  to  the 
Soviet  bkx.  No  one  wants  to  sell  truly  miiltarv 
ly  critical  products  to  the  btoc.  but  the  problem 
has  been  that  our  export  control  system  has 
denied  aaies  to  the  btoc  of  tower  technoto- 
gy— mostly  unilatsrally  oontroltod  products 
that  have  been  avalabto  to  the  btoc  from  our 
allies.  The  uncertainty  bult  into  our  lioerwing 
pnxess  has  made  the  United  States  an  unreli- 
able supplier  to  the  U.S.S.R.  and  the  btoc 
even  in  areas  wtiere  we  do  eventually  grant  li- 
censes. 

The  Jixjmal  of  Commena  article  reoonv- 
mends  that  "the  veto  power  exercised  by  the 
Pentagon  shouM  aiao  be  removed."  Defense 
reviewal  is  necessary  at  ttie  high  ievela  of 
technotogy  to  the  btoc,  but  Commerce  shouM 
have  the  soto  authority  to  make  the  final  deci- 
ston,  with  advice  from  other  agecKtea.  The 
system  will  never  work  wften  all  agencies  can 
exercise  a  right  of  veto. 

The  eciitoriai  foltows: 

CuKsnG  ExroKT  CoimoLs 

Nine  years  ago,  U.S.  energy  service  compa- 
nies sold  $35  million  in  oil  and  gas  equip- 
ment to  the  Soviet  Union,  a  25%  share  of 
the  Soviet  market.  Last  year,  exports  of  this 
equipment  had  dipped  to  $8.5  million.  The 
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'  Bxpoct  oontrolB  hnpowirt  becauae  of 

TtMt  WW  tbe  orlgliMl  oonoem.  Export 
bave  been  cofittniwrt  for  strateclc 
Tlw  Pmtacan  Mtimatea 
the  SovM  mOttaiT  would  mn  between  $800 
mimaB  and  $1  biUlca  a  year  If  It  were  able 
to  oMaln  tedmolocy  denied  It  by  exp(»t 
eantroli.  To  natdi  the  reaulttnc  Soviet  ad- 
would  require  additiooal  UJB.  de- 
«cndii«  of  «TJ  bOlion  to  $14.«  bO- 


r.  a  Natiooal  Academy  of  Sdenceg 
■tody  fooDd  that  U.a  attempta  to  block 
M|ti  **>Kiw«i«gy  from  Soviet  bloc  nations 
bave  not  greatly  improved  natioml  aecurlty 
tmt  bam  coat  tbe  oauntry  188,000  Jota  and 
!•  tamfoB  a  year  in  kMt  exports. 

Tlw  Reagan  ailmliihl  ration  la  moving  in 
two  dtieOiiMie  with  regard  to  export  con- 
trolB.  It  acted  to  lift  reatraints  on  moat  oU 
and  gai  eooipmeot.  It  aoon  win  launch  a 
new  eftat  to  pewnade  non-aligned  coun- 
triea  Uke  mdia  and  Bnaa  to  Join  the  United 
atatae  and  tta  alUea  in  controlling  the  shlp- 
BMDt  of  atrateglc  producta  to  the  Soviet 
bloe.  It  ii  expected  to  propoae  the  latter  at  a 
MiiMiUiH  ttali  month  of  the  Coordinating 
CUmalttee  on  Multilateral  Exporta  Con- 
trala.  or  Oocobl  Hie  group  indudea  repre- 
■emaU»ea  of  tbe  Utaited  States,  Nmlh  At- 
lantic Iteaty  Organintlon  countries  and 
Japan. 

Tbe  etfoft  to  widen  the  net  for  keeping 
atntegie  goods  from  the  Soviet  Union 
But  given  tbe  tensiona  tbe 
already  baa  generated  between  the 
United  States  and  tU  allies,  its  unlikely  that 
countries  Uke  India  can  be  persuaded  to 


WhQe  both  etfbrts  are  commendable,  the 
admtnistratlao  should  re-examine  the  whole 
issue  of  export  controls  to  the  Soviet  bloc. 
In  many  eaaea  restrslnts  should  be  eased. 

Tbe  Soviet  Unkm  is  getting  much  the 
same  ■q»i|— «».  elsewhere— btmi  West  Ger- 
many, Japan.  r>mwt»Am  and  other  Western 
eoontriea.  Senior  executives  of  ocxnpanles 
like  Dreaser  Industries  Inc.  and  Otis  Engi- 
neering Corp.  complain  that  having  to  apply 
for  export  oontnd  licenses  for  every  equip- 
ment sale  to  tbe  Soviet  bloc  not  only  la 
costly  but  makes  them  unreliable  suppliers. 

Tbe  same  point  was  made  by  a  Soviet  offi- 
cial in  Washington:  "Why  go  to  an  Ameri- 
can supplier  wlien  you're  not  sure  whether 
it  win  get  a  Uoeose  or  not" 

Wbne  tbe  finw«m*rr*  Department  has 
generally  supported  moves  to  ease  controls 
and  propoaed  ways  to  revise  export  control 
regulationa,  tbe  T>efenae  Department  has 
argued  that  tltftitcr  reetraints  are  needed 
because  of  netlnnal  security  concema. 

Tlie  Ubited  States  should  re-examine  pro- 
posals tram  the  Commerce  Department, 
from  tbe  National  Arartwny  of  Sciences  snd 
otbefs  to  ease  restraints  in  the  hope  of 
fcewping  strategie  technology  from  the 
SovleC  bloc  without  unnecessarily  hurting 
UJEL  exporters.  One  general  rule,  as  the 
araitrmy  study  recommends,  may  be  to 
remove  from  the  list  of  items  requiring 
export  licenses  products  that  don't  repre- 
sent tbe  leading  edge  of  tedmology. 

Tike  veto  power  exercised  by  tbe  Pentagon 
abould  also  be  removed.  Commerce  has  re- 
portedly urged  tbe  White  House  to  reconati- 
tote  a  Cahtost-level  panel  to  help  ease  bu- 
reaoeratle  tamdea  between  Conmerce  and 
the  INiuiagMu  over  tbe  degree  of  controL  At 
an  liriimaaa  are  letleweJ  by  three 
,  State,  Defense  and  Cranmeroe. 

liaiihan  aokknan,  sssnristf  director  of 
tbe  Russian  Research  Center  at  Harvard 
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University,  suggests  also  that  admlnistra- 
tors  be  given  a  broader  mandate  to  make  In- 
deptndent  Judgments  about  what  products 
ahogld  be  restricted. 

The  Iknergeney  Committee  for  American 
Tra4e,  which  represents  some  U.S.  multina- 
tionals, has  some  additional  suggestions.  It 
wants  fewer  re-export  controls  on  parts  and 
components  of  U.S.  origin  embedded  In  for- 
eign products,  an  end  to  craitrols  on  trade 
with  any  ootmtry  cooperating  with  the 
United  States  on  restraints  and  fewer  re- 
strlotions  on  exports  to  government  entitles 
In  sttch  cooperating  countries. 

The  biggest  argumoit  against  keeping 
things  as  they  are  Is  that  export  controls 
simply  are  not  woiicing.  Products  sold  by 
UjS.  companies  are  readily  available  from 
c(»npetitors  In  Europe  and  Japan.  The  Sovi- 
ets get  tbe  goods.  UjS.  companies  are  losing 
out.  The  problem  demands  urgent  conaider- 
atl<w. 
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FORGET  HANDICAR  HE'S  A 
CHAMPION 


I      HON.  MARTY  RUSSO 

OPILLniOIS 
ni  THX  HO0SI  or  RSFRXSJEHTATtVSS 

Tliunday,  February  5,  1987 

Ml.  RUSSO.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  David  OgHvie 
has  bean  honored  as  ttie  country's  1986  Pro- 
fessional of  ttte  Year  by  the  PGA  and  I  want 
to  horxx  this  outstanding  gentleman  today  by 
shaitrtg  with  our  and  my  colleagues  a  recent 
colurm  by  Bob  Verdi  in  the  Chicago  Trttxme. 
As  Verdi  points  out,  such  an  acralade  from 
Vne  PGA,  ttie  finest  you  can  receive,  is  not 
given  for  wtiat  David  does  in  spite  of  MS,  but 
for  wtiat  he  does  period.  'To  Ogilvie,  a  handh 
cap  means  only  whether  you  get  strokes  on 
the  par  5's." 

He  has  had  an  outstarxling  career  as  head 
pro  tor  20  years  and  has  contributed  greatly  to 
the  success  of  many  junior  players  in  our 
area  I  count  it  an  honor  to  caN  David  a  dear 
and  dose  frferxj  and  I  know  my  colleagues 
join  with  me  in  commerxling  him  for  his  suc- 
cesa. 

[From  the  Chicago  Tribune,  Dec.  26, 1986] 

FoRGKT  Hahdicap:  He's  A  Champior 

(By  Bob  Verdl) 

When  David  Ogllvle  played  his  last  round 
of  golf,  about  five  years  ago,  he  finished  In 
style.  That  would  come  as  no  surprise  to  the 
many  friends  and  admirers  of  this  l>eautif ul 


"Hit  a  5-iron  to  within  8  feet  of  the  hole 
out  at  LaCosta.  In  California."  OgUvIe  re- 
callg,  "Then  I  t^ped  the  putt  in  for  a 
blrde.  Got  that  baU  solid  with  that  5-lron. 
felt  good.  Course,  If  I  tried  that  today,  I'd 
prokably  whiff,  t>ecause  this  thing  has  kind 
of  tgken  over." 

BOiltiple  sclerosis  can  do  that  to  the 
htuaan  l>ody,  but  this  degenerative  disease 
that  strikes  the  nervous  system  has  not  at- 
tacked David  Ogilvle's  spirit,  nor  Is  It  likely 
to.  Bis  legs  are  paralysed  and  his  hands  are 
numb,  but  the  folks  at  Floesmoor  Country 
Club  will  assure  you  there's  nothing  wrong 
with  his  strongest  muscle,  the  heart,  which 
Is  all  that  really  matters,  anyway. 

Ogllvle  Is  the  head  pro  there,  and  has 
been  for  two  decades.  That  he  gets  around 
now  by  moving  from  golf  cart  to  wheelchair 
is  iirelevant  to  David.  Point  Is.  he  works  on 
up  to  75  hours  a  week  during  the  peak  of 


the  seaaoBi.  running  one  of  tbe  smoothest 
and  most  active  operations  In  the  United 
Statea.  Ilossmoor,  then,  has  a  lot  going  for 
it  besideg  an  outstanding  course,  plush 
grems  and  a  pretty  dubhouae. 

DoubUess  that  Is  why  David  Ogilvie  Just 
was  hmioVed  as  the  country's  Professional 
of  the  Year  by  the  PQA,  an  award  that's  a 
tribute  to  effort  In  behalf  of  the  sport.  Most 
of  the  f aaious  pros  are  those  who  play  for  a 
living,  traveling  fTOm  one  golf  meoca  to  an- 
other, before  national  television  with  huge 
prise  money  In  the  balance.  But  It's  the 
labor-of-leve  guys,  the  pros  and  assistant 
pros  throughout  the  land,  who  really  make 
thv.  sport  tick.  They're  the  people  who 
regrlp  yoir  dubs,  teach  you  how  to  turn  8s 
into  7s,  then  adjourn  to  theh-  desks  so  they 
can  Xx  organised  when  they  return  at  dawn. 

When  it  came  to  lielng  master  of  aU  these 
tasks,  plus  a  quality  taidlvidual,  the  POA  of 
America  idedded  that  David  Ogilvie  was 
dearly  ISBO's  leader  in  the  dubhouse.  There 
Is  no  fin«  socolade  for  anyone  In  his  occu- 
pation, aitd  we  should  realise  right  now  that 
he  was  dted  not  for  what  he  does  In  spite  of 
MS,  but  tor  what  he  does,  period.  To  Ogil- 
vie, a  handicap  means  only  whether  you  get 
strokes  oa  the  par  Ss. 

"When  I  heard  that  he  got  the  award.  I 
cried."  said  Al  Wagner,  a  nossmoor  member 
whose  biKiness  is  real  estate.  "I  Joined  the 
dub  the  game  year  David  came  aa  as  pro.  20 
years  sga  There  is  no  way  to  describe  him 
other  than  to  say  he's  a  very  special 
person." 

"He's  tbe  one  guy  all  the  rest  of  us  in  this 
racket  look  up  to,"  said  Pat  Kenny,  the  pro 
at  Mlsdoti  Hills.  "The  fact  that  David  has 
what  he  has  Isn't  an  Issue.  It  Isn't  even  a 
side  Issue," 

True  enough,  there  Isn't  time  for  Ogilvie 
to  ponder  what  might  have  been  or  what 
might  be  ahead.  He's  50,  with  fuoy  memo- 
ries of  having  played  briefly  on  the  tova  in 
the  late  '(Os,  when  he  partidpated  In  a  U.S. 
Open.  Some  10  years  later,  the  first  ominous 
vestiges  appeared.  His  fingers  would  lose 
feeling,  t^en  a  leg  from  the  knee  down. 

"Never  ftaid  much  attention  to  it,  and  still 
don't,"  Ogilvie  said.  "They  don't  Imow  what 
causes  B^,  maybe  a  virus,  and  they  don't 
have  a  cure.  In  the  late  '70s  or  early  '80s,  I 
forget  exactly  when.  It  got  to  the  point 
where  It  stayed  more  than  It  went  away.  I 
couldn't  play  anymore.  Lost  all  my  coordi- 
nation. Ttiat's  when  they  diagnosed  me  as  a 
definite  MS  esse.  I  was  devasUted,  thinking 
I'd  be  dead  In  3  or  4  months. 

"I  was  tnore  worried  about  losing  my  life 
than  my  Job,  but  here  I  am,  with  twth.  It 
has  Its  downside,  like  I've  got  a  ringing  in 
my  ears.  They  say  It  eventually  gets  to  the 
brain,  but  I  don't  know.  I'm  kind  of  getting 
used  to  this  ringing  In  my  ears.  The  upside 
Is  that  It  all  makes  for  great  traveling.  My 
wife  and  I  stIU  like  to  go  away  during  the 
winter,  and  I  never  have  to  stand  in  line." 

Ogilvie  is  a  golf  blueblood,  a  third  genera- 
tion pro,  bom  on  the  second  floor  of  the  Au- 
gusta Country  Club.  When  he  Isn't  serving 
on  various  national  or  state  committees,  or 
pulling  up  on  his  wheels  to  give  lessons,  he's 
tapping  that  fertOe  mind  in  seareh  of  novel 
concoctiois.  David  is  fondly  referred  to  as 
the  "Event  King"  at  Floesmoor,  which  hosts 
a  calendar  of  Innovative  tournaments. 

"We  hive  this  'Shotgun  Stop'  instead  of 
the  'Shotgun  Start,' "  he  said.  "Golf  widows, 
n<Hiplayitig  wives  of  members,  take  a  limit 
of  eight  etrokes  a  hole.  When  they're  done, 
that's  when  we  have  the  shotgun  blast.  At 
the  end.  not  the  l>eginning.  Two  ressons  for 
this.  We  have  220  green  acres  out  here. 


Enjoy  themll  Plus,  we  get  these  'golf 
widows'  to  the  point  where  they'll  play  fast 
enough  to  play  with  their  husbands.  In  the 
'Shotgun  Stop,'  we  move  briskly." 

Of  course,  Ogilvie  can't  anymore.  Fifty 
yards  on  crutches  la  about  his  limit,  but  like 
his  doctor  friend  in  Minneapolis  told  him. 
"Do  what  you  can  do  until  you  can't  do  it, 
and  then  don't  do  it  anymore."  So,  the 
youths  and  adults  who  cherish  his  presence 
line  up  at  the  practice  tee  every  summer,  to 
learn  how  to  address  the  ball,  and  life  itself. 

"Most  of  us  In  this  business  can't  afford  to 
retire,  so  we  work  until  we  fall  over 
anyway."  says  David  Ogilvie,  POA  Profes- 
sional of  the  Year.  "That's  why  I  don't 
think  alwut  this  thing.  I  love  to  help  kids 
become  champions,  I  love  to  see  my  assist- 
ants become  great  pros,  I  love  everything 
about  the  sport,  even  if  I  can't  play  it  any- 
more. Plus,  with  this  thing,  I  always  get  a 
good  parking  spot." 


A  TRmUTE  RECOGNIZING  THE 
ACCOMPLISHMENTS  OF  AN 
OUTSTANDING  STUDENT  ATH- 
LETE], MERI  DEMBROW 


HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

OP  MXW  TOHK 
IN  THX  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEirrATIVXS 

TTiursday,  February  5,  1987 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  conjunction  with 
yesterday's  observance  of  National  Women  in 
Sports  Day,  I  am  proud  to  have  tiie  opportuni- 
ty to  recognize  an  outstanding  student  athlete 
from  western  Mew  Yor1(,  Meri  Demtxow.  Na- 
tional Women  in  Sports  Day  was  estal>lished 
to  draw  attention  to  and  recognize  this  Na- 
tion's female  athletes.  Meri  Dembrow  of 
Alvon,  NY,  is  an  exceptional  person  and  attv 
lete,  artd  deserves  high  praise  for  her  extraor- 
dinary dedication  and  determination.  Meri's 
family  and  frierxis  have  reason  to  be  proud  of 
her  many  successes. 

Throughout  her  high  school  career  at  Akron 
Central  High  School,  Meri  was  active  in  varsity 
athletics— ^Mrtidpating  in  fieki  hockey,  basket- 
ball, and  80ftt>all,  arxj  receiving  horxvs  in 
each  sport 

Meri  was  awarded  a  division  I  scholarship  to 
Purdue  University  in  Indiana  In  addition  to 
t>eing  selected  as  the  Athlete  of  ttie  Month  at 
Purdue,  Meri  has  played  on  the  Empire  State 
open  fieki  hockey  team,  winning  a  goM  medal 
for  her  excellenoe  on  the  fieki. 

I  am  proud  to  call  attention  to  ttiis  special 
person  arxi  her  many  accomplishments. 


PISCATAWAY,  NJ:  KEEPING  THE 
DREAM  ALIVE 


HON.  JIM  CX)URTER 

OPRKW  JXBSXT 
IH  THI  HOITSK  OP  RXPRgSKinATlVBS 

Thur$day,  February  5, 1987 

Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  township 
of  Piscataway,  in  conjunction  with  the  Pis- 
cataway  Civfl  Rights  Advisory  Commisakxi, 
has  once  again  shown  its  dedk^tion  to  fur- 
thering individual  and  minority  rights  by  setting 
asMe  4  days  for  special  events  to  horxx  Dr. 
Martin  Luther  King.  Jr. 

The  program  of  activitiea  was  designed  to 
ceiebrata  Dr.  King,  by  using  his  Kfe,  legacy. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

and  dream  as  catalysts  to  raiae  pubic  awara- 
ness  and  promote  action  to  help  resolve 
today's  social  problems  as  they  raMa  to  aM 
minorities.  Each  day  was  devoted  to  a  particu- 
lar tt>eme,  such  aa  oomntemoration  or  cele- 
bration. 

The  final  day.  however,  was  a  day  of  conv 
mitment  wtiere  tocal  government,  txismess, 
education,  library,  and  religkws  leaders  woukj 
pMkti  commit  themselves  to  work  in  further- 
ance of  Dr.  King's  dream.  Citizens  were  en- 
couraged to  complete  a  "Living  ttie  Dream 
Pledge."  which  would  identify  that  particular 
behavior  or  servwe  they  will  foHow  during 
1987  to  advance  the  principles  of  equality, 
justice,  peace,  and  freedom.  The  pledge  is 
witnessed  by  anotlier  person  wtio  is  in  the  po- 
sition to  help  pursue  the  commitment  through- 
out ttie  coming  year.  I  believe  this  pledge,  in 
particular,  is  an  excellent  way  to  keep  the 
dream  alive  each  day  of  1987. 

So  many  active  citizens  in  Piscata«ray,  in- 
cluding Mayor  Ted  Light  and  Piscataway  Civil 
Rights  Advisory  Commission  member  Slwley 
Schram,  deserve  recognition  for  their  tremen- 
dous efforts  to  make  Martin  Luther  King  Day  a 
day  of  importance  in  this  country.  This  is  ttie 
spirit  and  enthusiasm  we  hoped  to  Ignite  wtien 
the  Federal  holiday  was  created.  Piscataway's 
efforts  will  encourage  other  muntoipalities  to 
plan  and  work  for  ttiis  important  cause  for 
many  years  to  come. 
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SUNSET  OF  THE  U.S.  RAILWAY 
ASSOCIATION 


HON.  WILLIAM  LEHMAN 

OPPLOaiDA 
nr  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRSSEMTATIVES 

TTiursday.  February  5,  1987 

Mr.  LEHMAN  of  Ftorida.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
October  17  of  last  year  a  historic  milestone 
was  reached  in  ttie  railroad  industry  wtien  leg- 
islation was  passed  authorizing  the  return  of 
Conrail  to  ttie  private  sector. 

The  successful  and,  I  hope,  permanent  con- 
clusion of  ttie  Conrail  saga  is  in  no  small 
measure  due  to  the  efforts  of  a  small  inde- 
pendent agency  known  as  the  U.S.  Railway 
Aaaociation  and  its  very  able  chairman,  Ste- 
phen Berger. 

As  all  of  us  wtw  were  ctose  to  ttiis  issue 
know,  the  Conrail  divestiture  was  nearly  de- 
railed many  times  as  political  agendas  over- 
took ttie  process  of  determining  which  aitema- 
tive  made  the  most  sense  for  the  taxpayers. 
The  independent  role  played  by  the  U.S.  Rail- 
way Association  in  giving  the  Congress  objec- 
tive, unbiased  analyses  and  projections  was, 
in  my  judgment,  pivotal  in  giving  Congress 
reasonable  assurances  that  a  publK  offering 
of  ConraU  stock  wouW  work. 

I  wish  to  publkdy  extend  my  thanks  to  Mr. 
Berger  and  his  able  staff,  inckiding  our  es- 
teemed former  colleague,  ttie  Honorable  John 
J.  McFall,  for  a  job  wen  done. 

At  this  time,  I  insert  a  copy  of  an  article  ttiat 
appeared  in  ttie  December  29,  1966,  TraftK 
WorM  in  ttie  Record.  The  article,  by  Don 
Byrne,  outiines  ttie  accomplishments  of  the 
USRA. 


[From  Traffk;  World.  Dee.  29, 1981 
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Conun.  AoBKTT  Ena  Its  Ijr 


(By  Don  Byrne) 

Stephen  Berger  has  lost  his  Job,  his  oon- 
greasionally  created  agency  is  going  out  of 
business  and  he's  leaving  Washington.  How 
does  he  feel  about  all  this?  "Oreat." 

The  U.S.  Railway  Aasociatlop  was  created 
by  Congress  in  1973  via  the  S-R  Act.  It  was 
charged  with  drawing  up  a  plan  to  "solve" 
the  railroad  crisis  in  the  Northesst  and  to 
t>e  Congress'  watchdog  over  Conrail's  devd- 
opment,  it's  march  towards  profitability  and 
return  to  the  private  sector.  When  the  Oon- 
gress  in  Octolwr  passed  the  legislation  ena- 
bling Conrail  to  be  sold  to  the  pubUc  it  also 
terminated  the  USRA  as  of  Jan.  1. 

Mr.  Berger  has  )>een  chairman  of  the 
USRA  since  May  1980.  An  investment 
t>anker  by  trade,  he  played  a  large  part  in 
straightening  out  New  York  City's  financial 
problems  In  the  1970s  and  since  October 
1085  also  has  been  serving  as  executive  di- 
rector of  the  Port  Authority  of  New  York 
and  New  Jersey. 

In  his  function  as  inSRA  chairman  for  the 
past  seven  years  be  played  a  key  role  in  fo- 
cusing ConraO's  attention  on  its  cost  con- 
trols and  in  nursing  the  line  back  to  health 
while  maintaining  ocHnpetttive  rail  aervloe  in 
the  Northeast.  But  his  most  important  con- 
trilHitlons,  according  to  those  who  were  part 
of  the  process,  were  "'■""g  the  ^'ffwff 
tMsrd  that  made  up  the  early  USRA  rtdtng 
body  realize  that  if  the  Northeast  rail  prob- 
lem was  to  be  solved  no  one  was  going  to 
come  away  completely  pleased  and  in  refus- 
ing to  allow  his  agency  to  lieoome  poUttdaed 
during  the  years  of  often  rancorous  delate 
on  ConraiL  He  aocmnpliahed  the  latter  by 
the  simple  expedient  of  making  himself  tbe 
bulwark  l>etween  the  USRA  staff  and  the 
pressures  the  Department  of  Tranqmrta- 
tlon  sought  to  bring,  first  to  tireak  up  Con- 
rail and  then  sell  It  to  questionaUe  tniyera. 

His  isolation  of  the  USRA  staff  from 
Washington  would-l>e  power  l»T>kers  al- 
lowed the  agency  to  lie  prol)ably  the  only 
place  In  town  dealing  with  tbe  Conrail  situa- 
tion where  the  figures  were  real,  people 
meant  what  they  said,  didn't  hesitate  to  aay 
it  and  did  so  in  readable  gng<*«*'  To  para- 
phrase a  former  Congressional  heavywelgiit, 
USRA  l>ecame  the  saucer  that  cooled  the 
ConraU  tea. 

To  understaxtd  USRA.  which  will  cease  to 
function  January  1  except  for  a  three- 
month  houa^eeplng  chore,  you  must  go 
)>ack  a  little  over  a  decade  and  a  half.  In 
1970  the  Penn  Central  filed  for  reorganisa- 
tion under  the  l>ankruptcy  laws  and  two 
years  later  decided  that  it  could  not  success- 
fully reorganize.  By  1973  it  was  apparent 
that  rail  service  in  the  Northeast  segment  of 
the  country  was  a  heartbeat  away  from 
be\ng  nonexistent  because  five  other  rail- 
roads had  followed  the  Penn  Central  into 
iMuilcruptcy.  Seventeen  statea  were  dose  to 
having  no  rail  service,  an  event  that  could 
have  plunged  the  country  into  a  depression 
beyond  the  depths  of  the  1930s. 

As  Congress  explored  tbe  problem  it 
liecame  apparent  that  while  no  qulA  fix 
was  available,  a  fix  was  indeed  needed.  Con- 
gress passed  tbe  3-R  Act  which  kQ>t  the 
railroads  running  after  a  f  aahion  and  cre- 
ated the  USRA.  The  UBRA's  misakm. 
simply  put.  was  to  come  up  with  an  answer. 
Over  the  next  two  years  the  USRA  drafted 
a  preliminary  system  plan  which  had  half  a 
doxen  or  more  scenarios  for  fixing  the 
Northeast  situaUon.  By  1976  the  USRA  had 
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I  *  noal  Syitam  plan  for  tbe  ragion 
vhlcii  foidad  aU  tte  tanknipt  raflroada  into 
one.  Ooocmi  dkkit  oi»)eet  and  on  April  1  of 
that   jtmr  OonraO   came   into   being-   To 

ewijaue'i  wuialM,  tbe  trains  kept 


In  tlM  next 
that  then 


it  became  evident 
I  flawi  to  the  oonren- 
that  had  ahaped  the  aystem 
.  One  malor  flaw  vaa  the  thinking  tliat 
the  Morthaaat  woaM  return  to  the  traff  io- 
pradndnc  area  it  onoe  waa:  anoUier  was 
that  the  national  eccnomy  would  continue 
Ita  boom  eyde.  By  UM  afaMMt  |«  bOUon  In 
taxpayer  fmida  had  been  cnniimwl  by  Coo- 
nil  and  it  waa  bewnlnt  apparent  that  Con- 
rail  would  Dever  make  it  to  profltabQity 
within  the  muaty  reialatoty  atraightlacket 
aibiilnlafnrnrt  Iv  the  ICC. 
Thna  anae  the  cry  for  rail  deregulation 
the  raOroada  had  aought  for 
I  without  auooeaa)  which 
produeed  tlie  8tamwen  RaU  Act  of  1980. 
While  that  Act  waa  Indeed  longaought 
r^ef,  it  waant  quite  anfflrtent  and  again 
USRA  went  to  the  wni  thi«  time  «n»«<Tiy 
away  with  the  IMl  North  Kaat  RaU  Service 
Aet<iatR8A)  irtik^  gave  Conrafl  additional 
I  iadoding  rairid  abandmment  of 
linea.  the  ability  to  doae  gate- 
ways and  to  alter  divlaiona.  The  Act  alao  in- 
stmetad  the  USRA  to  determine  if  Conrall 
could  be  proOtahle  and  told  the  DOT  to  aeU 
it  bttck  to  the  piivate  sector  if  auch  were  the 


Conrall  waa  now  poiaed  to  enter  the  real 
world,  Imt  before  it  could  really  get  moving 
a  new  threat  aroae  on  the  acene:  A  new  Ad- 
mlniatratlan  and  a  DOT  led  by  Tranaporta- 
tlon  Secretary  Drew  Lewia  wanted  Conrall 
broken  up  and  acid  off  from  the  courthouse 
atepa.  It  was  their  feelinc  that  Conrall  could 
never  be  profitable.  Iltat  feeling  was  really 
never  ahandoned  at  the  DOT  and  led  Secre- 
tary Dole  to  fhat  pursue  selling  Cmirall  to 
the  Alleghany  Corp.  and  then  to  tbe  Nor- 
folk Southern,  buyers  that  carried  with 
them  many  more  miTin— ■  than  pluses.  DOT 
has  never  fully  understood  that  while  Con- 
graaa  wanted  Oonimfl  back  in  the  private 
world  it  also  wanted  to  maintain  competi- 
tion and  really  ptefeiied  to  keep  the  road 
independent.  DOT  also  apparently  never 
undentood  that  to  sell  Ooniail  to  another 
Ifaatani  laHroad  would  brine  about  a  drastic 
altering  of  the  railroad  map  of  the  United 

It  ia  important,  Mr.  Berger  noted  In  an 
interview  with  Tnffb:  WoHd.  that  the 
hoopla  Boiwwning  the  sale  of  C(HiraU  not 
cloud  two  important  facts:  one,  that  coop- 
oatian  between  government  and  private 
sectors  could  bring  about  cures  that  work 
and  work  to  everyone's  overall  advantage  If 
an  the  players  are  willing  to  give  up  a  little; 
and.  two.  that  the  Conrall  that  exista  today 
ia  a  new  railroad:  it  ia  not  the  railroad  that 
existed  tai  U76  or  even  1980. 

Tike  wisest  thing  that  Congress  did  in  Its 
handling  of  the  Northeast  ran  crisis,  said 
Mr.  Berber,  was  the  way  It  formed  tbe 
USRA  board.  It  brought  together  aU  the 
elementi  at  a  round  table— shippers,  labor, 
state  and  local  governments,  carriers  and 
the  federal  toremment.  Through  the  so- 
called  private  sector  board  members,  each  of 
whom  had  a  real  world  constituency  to 
answer  to,  the  proUema  could  be  worked 
out  and  brought  to  Congress.  Could  it  have 
been  done  through  the  DOT? 

"No,"  said  Mr.  Berger.  "It  could  not  have 
been  done  throutfti  a  normal  bureaucracy. 
One  of  the  problems  with  bureaucracy,  par- 
tlenlarty  a  Washington  bureaucracy,  is  that 
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Watfilngton  bureaucrats  see  Washington  as 
the  center  of  the  world  Washington  bu- 
reaucrats really  think  they're  serious.  They 
tend  to  forget  that  there's  an  enormous 
woitd  out  there.  The  board  represented  the 
real  world  and  once  they  came  to  certain 
agreements  as  they  did  on  the  final  ayatem 
plan  and  aa  they  did  on  NXRfiA.  they  cre- 
ated a  pcditlcal  umbrella  which  allowed  Con- 
gress to  make  some  long-term  decisions  and 
long-term  planning  decisions  which  would 
have  been  difficult  if  Congress  had  to  go  out 
and  negotiate  with  all  those  different 
groups. 

'TjBt  me  give  you  an  example:  we  had  a 
on  a  Saturday  in  March  of  1981.  It 
was  the  day  we  discussed  wliat  became  the 
April  Report  which  became  tbe  Report  to 
ConiTCSB.  wlilch  in  turn  became  the  basis  of 
NERSA.  We  were  in  there  all  day— 12 
hours— the  entire  board  of  USRA  arguing 
with  the  three  government  members  who 
wanted  the  dismemberment  of  Conrall.  The 
rest  of  the  board,  a  lot  of  whom  didn't  like 
pieces  of  the  report,  carved  out  an  agree- 
ment which,  in  essence,  said  none  of  us  likes 
all  of  it,  none  of  us  necessarily  stands  for 
every  piece  of  It.  but  we  are  all  ready  to  go 
back  to  our  constituencies  and  to  Congress 
and  stand  behind  it. 

"I  kept  saying  to  my  colleagues  (the  pri- 
vate sector  board  members)  that  the  govern- 
ment members  are  not  Important;  you  guys 
are  important  in  this  because  If  you  agree, 
we  can  go  back  and  sell  it  to  the  country. 
Big  gamble,  big  risk  and  the  board  did  very 
well," 

Turning  to  other  areas,  Mr.  Berger  agreed 
that  for  several  years  the  USRA-DOT  rela- 
tionship has  been  virtually  an  adversarial 
one.  But,  he  adds,  "that  was  not  necessarily 
because  of  who  was  there  (at  DOT).  It  was 
institutional.  It  wouldn't  have  mattered 
whether  it  was  a  Democratic  or  Republican 
administration.  It  was  an  institutional  con- 
flict, understandably,  in  which  the  depart- 
ment that  Is  permanently  charged  with  a  lot 
of  these  regulatory  Issues  saw  an  Independ- 
ent agency  with  independent  access  to  the 
Hill«  independent  access  to  the  press,  with  a 
staff  that  was.  quite  frankly,  far  better  than 
the  bureaucracy  staff  and  able  to  do  the 
kinds  of  work  they  couldn't  do  .  .  .  there 
would  have  been  a  conflict  no  matter  who 
was  there." 

Why  didn't  the  USRA  take  a  public  stand 
on  the  proposed  sale  of  ConraU  to  Allegha- 
ny or  Norfolk  Southern?  It  couldn't,  Blr. 
Berfer  says,  because  by  that  time  the 
ageacy  was  really  two  agencies.  One  being 
the  professional  staff  "which  should  not 
have  gotten  involved  and  the  other  being  a 
permanently  divided  board  .  .  .  the  board 
couU  never  really  function  at  that  point  to 
take  a  position." 

The  agency  was  effective  at  that  point— 
1989  and  beyond— "because  the  staff  was  ef- 
fective, very  effective,  at  providing  funda- 
mentally straight,  clear,  factual  Information 
as  a  basis  on  which  people  could  make  Judg- 
ments." 

Mk'.  Berger  said  that  had  it  been  admitted 
by  Qie  DOT  and  the  Norfolk  Southern  that 
Conrall  was,  and  would  continue  to  be,  a 
viable  railroad,  the  debate  over  the  sale 
woiild  have  been  completely  different  "and 
maybe  even  have  gone  the  other  way." 

Mk'.  Berger  made  it  clear  he  feels  that  had 
the  issue  of  Conrall's  viability  been  dealt 
with  In  a  realistic  manner  by  DOT  and  NS, 
the  debate  might  have  gone  a  different 
route.  The  non-vlabillty  argument  "just 
didn't  hold  water."  he  added.  He  also  said 
that  he  felt  NERSA  represented  a  social 
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contract  between  labor,  shippers,  the  statea. 
localities  and  other  partiea  that  aaid,  hi 
effect,  that  "after  all  the  aacrificea,  if  there 
is  a  viable  railroad,  we  would  like  to  see  it 
stay  Independent.  It  was  a  political  contract, 
an  eoonotnic  contract  and  Congress  put  it 
into  law  .  .  .  and  the  DOT  never  understood 
that.  Thel  DOT  never  underatood  that  it  waa 
a  very  serious  ocmtract  made  between  the 
parties  with  the  government  being  kind  of 
the  Idesaqr  of  the  deal. 

"When  you  argued  agataist  that  contract 
outside  tbe  beltway  (Washington's  circum- 
ferential highway),  what  you  really  had  to 
say  was  that  the  terms  of  that  contract 
could  not  be  implemented,  when  the  fact  of 
the  matt^  was  that  they  could  be  imple- 
mented," he  added 

The  salfc  of  Conrall  to  the  Norfolk  South- 
em  had  "enormous  economic  advantage  to 
the  NS  .  .  .  and  if  everybody  would  have 
kind  of  admitted  that  up  front  and  then 
tried  to  qraft  a  deal  around  tliat,  it  might 
have  gone.  But  you  couldn't  deal  with  that 
Issue  wh«n  you  put  up  two  smcritescreens 
that  people  didn't  believe.  They  didn't  be- 
lieve that  Conrall  wouldn't  be  a  viable  raU- 
road.  nor  did  they  believe  that  it  wasn't 
going  to  be  enormously  rewarding  to  the 
Norfolk  Southern. 

"I  dont  think  they  saw  aU  the  pitfalls 
going  hi  ,  .  .  one  would  have  thought  that 
they  would  have  realized  that  this  was  going 
to  create  a  lot  of  major  fireworks.  I  think 
here  agaip  is  where  Washington  created  an 
illusion  which  was  difficult  for  people.  The 
firestorm  really  occurred  outside  of  Wash- 
ington, not  In  Washington  ...  all  these 
(anti-sale)  people  have  Congressmen  and 
they  all  have  newspapers.  People  had  real 
concern." 

Talk  at  Industry  meetings  these  days  has 
ConraU  gtock  being  a  good  buy  when  it 
comes  on  the  market  because  the  line  is  cer- 
tainly to  be  taken  over,  the  talk  goes,  by  a 
western  railroad  thus  enhancing  its  value. 
"That's  tne  possibility,"  said  Bfr.  Berger, 
but  he  added  that  "ConraU  may  weU  be  the 
acquirer.  If  it  remains  a  weU  managed  com- 
pany and  makes  a  lot  of  money,  it  could  be 
bought  out.  or.  it  could  buy  someone  else 
out.  All  of  those  things  are  economic  possi- 
bilities in  the  American  economic  system." 

Mr.  BeCger  also  made  it  clear  that  "fooling 
aroimd"  With  the  Staggers  Act  would  not 
only  mean  disaster  for  ConraU,  but  probably 
the  wholt  railroad  industry.  He  said  he  sup- 
ports Secretary  bole's  efforts  opposing  al- 
tering the  act. 

"A  regvlatory  environment  assumes  that 
things  remain  static,  which  of  course  is  not 
true  of  the  economy  of  the  United  States. 
There  haa  to  be  a  lot  of  changes  for  us  to  re- 
organize ourselves  to  become  competitive  on 
the  intetiuitional  front,  and  tnring  to  freeze 
part  of  ttie  economy  whUe  others  have  to 
change  MH  Just  create  distortions." 

The  last  two  years.  Mr.  Berger  continued, 
of  waging  the  battle  over  the  sale  of  ConraU 
have  hidden  the  fact  of  the  "emergence  of 
ConraU"  and  has  tied  up  ConraU's  manage- 
ment and  "I  think  that's  tragedy." 

The  ConraU  emergence  as  a  profitable 
company  during  some  of  the  worst  recession 
periods  In  tbe  Northeast  contains  a  lot  of 
lessons  ibr  a  lot  of  American  comp«mles. 
The  real  value  of  aU  this  is  the  lessons  It 
contained  for  the  rest  of  tbe  country:  that 
you  have  to  do  cost  control,  you've  got  to  re- 
train the  workforce,  and  that  you've  got  to 
seize  opiwrtimitles  wherever  they  come 
along."  Continuing,  he  added  "you've  got  to 
make  capital  Investment  for  the  long  term. 
If   you've  got  a  major  fixed  asset   plant 


you've  got  to  provide  for  long  term  decision 
making,  you  need  some  insulation  from 
whoever  your  shareholders  are— manage- 
ment has  to  have  some  insulation  and  if  It's 
doing  weU  they  ought  to  be  given  the  oppor- 
tunity to  meet  both  long  term  and  short 
term  goals." 

Of  the  people  he  has  dealt  with  in  tbe 
past  seven  years  as  chairman  Mr.  Berger 
has  high  marks  for  L.  Stanley  Crane,  Con- 
raU's chief  executive  officer,  as  the  man 
who  brought  ConraU  to  its  turn-around  po- 
sition. He  declined  to  rank  or  discuss,  on  the 
record,  the  three  secretaries  of  transporta- 
tion he  had  to  deal  with  or  defend  tUmself 
against.  Off  the  record,  his  ranking  of  the 
secretaries  was  blunt  and  contained  few  sur- 
prises. But  Mr.  Berger  saves  his  highest 
compliments  for  the  USRA  staff  without 
which,  he  says,  he  is  not  saxe  the  whole 
ConraU  issue  could  have  been  worked  out. 

The  thing  that  is  striking  in  reading  the 
calendar  of  the  northeast  raU  revltallzation 
is  the  faith  that  a  lot  of  people  tiad  that  the 
government  and  the  private  sector  working 
in  conjunction  could  solve  one  of  the  most 
serious  economic  and  social  problems  in  the 
country's  history.  Could  it  be  done  in 
today's  poet-Watergate  mindset  that  casts 
government  employees  and  legislators  as,  at 
best,  drones  and,  at  worst,  thieves  waiting 
for  the  Main  Chance? 

"I  don't  know,  but  I  think  it  could.  I  think 
we've  come  a  long  way.  I  think  we'd  be  less 
frightened  about  asking  difficult  questions. 
We've  had  a  lot  of  work-outs.  There  have 
been  a  lot  of  companies  that  have  had  prot>- 
lems — manufacturing  companies,  financial 
companies— and  one  of  the  things  we've 
become  very  good  at  Is  workouts.  We've 
become  a  lot  more  sophisticated  in  the  '80s 
than  we  were  in  the  '70s.  I  think  if  we  had 
known  in  1974  what  we  knew  in  1980  we 
probably  could  have  made  the  ConraU  thing 
work  cheaper  and  faster. 

"A  lot  of  things  have  changed  because  of 
ConraU:  you  wouldn't  have  an  inter-modal 
Industrr.  the  restructuring  of  CSX  is  the 
product  of  the  whole  new  changed  world 
that  the  ConraU  process  brought  about;  It 
has  splUed  over  In  the  trucking  business  and 
it  has  brought  about  the  complete  transpor- 
tation company." 

Mr.  Berger  concluded  the  way  USRA 
functioned  should  be  a  role-model  for  any 
future  such  agencies  as  should  the  ConraU 
management  that  turned  around  a  massive 
corporatiorL  He  added  that  the  public  sale 
of  ConraU  seems  to  be  the  best  alternative 
of  what  was  available  and  unless  something 
unforeseen  arises,  the  stock  sale  should  be  a 
success. 

Unlike  most  people  who  leave  Washington 
after  a  number  of  years  in  high  places,  he 
does  not  plan  to  write  a  book. 

Tet. 


CELEBRATTNO  MOUNT 
LEBANON'S  75TH  BIRTHDAY 


HON.  DOUG  WALGREN 

or  PKHIIS I  LVAIflA 
m  TBX  BOUSE  or  RKFRKSDrTATTVES 

Thunday,  February  5, 1987 

Mr.  WALGREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  very 
special  occasion  for  me.  I  rise  to  pay  tribute  to 
the  residents  and  officials  of  my  hometown- 
Mount  Lebanon,  PA— which  this  year  cele- 
brates its  7Sth  birthday. 

Mount  Lsbaron  is  a  very  special  communi- 
ty. Recognized  nationwUe  for  its  outstanding 
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public  education  system,  tiiis  suburt>an  town 
just  south  of  Pittsburgh  is  also  widely  appreci- 
ated for  its  outstanding  community  paha, 
recreation  faciHties,  library,  police  and  fire  pro- 
tection, and  community  services  to  over 
34,000  people  who  call  Mount  Lebanon  home. 

I  am  one  of  those  people. 

On  a  personal  level,  I  owe  a  great  deal  to 
ttiis  wortderful  cxxnmunity  wtiere  my  parents 
chose  to  live  in  1940,  3  monttn  after  my  birth. 
I  have  lived  in  Mount  Lebanon  practicaHy  my 
whole  Kfe.  I  grew  up  In  Mount  LebarKXi,  at- 
tOTKled  its  put>lic  acfKX>is,  played  on  its  tennis 
courts  arxi  sports  fields,  and  first  sougfit  elec- 
tive office  in  the  community.  As  much  as  we 
are  all  a  product  of  the  environment  In  wfiich 
we  are  raised  and  educated,  I  am  proud  to 
say  that  I  am  a  product  of  Mount  Lebanoa 

f-Hstorically,  Mount  Lebanon  has  come  a 
long  way  frtxn  the  days  wtien  Andrew  McFar- 
larxi  purcfiased  900  acres  for  25  cents  an 
acre  from  ttie  Penn  family.  Our  residents  wit- 
nessed the  Whisky  Rebellion  march  of  rebels 
to  bum  "Bower  Hill,"  ttie  home  of  tfie  Federal 
tax  collector.  Stagecoaches  trekked  down 
Washington  Road,  now  U.S.  Route  19,  stop- 
ping at  a  tavern  at  the  comer  of  Washington 
and  Cochran  Roads.  Mail  came  south  from 
Pittsburgh,  8  mites  to  the  north,  about  once  a 
week,  and  It  was  not  until  ttie  late  1800's  ttiat 
the  train  service  linked  the  community  to  Pitts- 
burgh. 

Once  a  community  of  farms,  Mcxint  Leba- 
non rapidly  kwcame  a  suburtMui  residential 
community  in  the  early  1900's  wfien  the  first 
street  was  paved  in  1920.  Given  the  potholes 
endemic  to  western  Pennsytvania,  we've  been 
paving  roads  every  since.  Today,  no  farms 
remain  in  Mount  Lebanon.  But  over  34,000 
citizens  live  in  over  14,000  fiousehoMs  In  this 
suburb. 

AltfKXjgh  the  first  permanent  settlers  lived  in 
Mount  Lebanon  over  200  years  ago,  the  town 
of  Mount  Lebanon  is  still  cjuite  young.  Original- 
ly part  of  Upper  St  Clair,  Mount  Lebanon  was 
later  part  of  a  Scott  Township  aeated  in 
1861.  Finally,  after  tfiree  referendums  on  the 
issue,  Mount  Lebanon  became  a  separate 
community  In  1912.  As  tocal  schoolctiildren 
learn,  ttie  name  comes  from  cedar  trees  from 
Lebanon  which  a  local  clergyman  brought 
back  from  a  trip  to  the  Holy  Lands  and  plant- 
ed In  front  of  his  house  in  1850.  The  name 
caught  on  and  was  given  to  the  first  post 
office  located  at  Washington  and  Bower  Hill 
Roads. 

Over  tfie  last  75  years.  Mount  Lebanon  has 
continued  its  twiiticxi  of  excellence  while 
growing  with  wonderful  diversity.  Mount  Leba- 
non Is  today  a  community  of  people  of  all  reli- 
gi(XJS,  ra<^,  ecorxxnic,  and  politk»l  persua- 
sions. Tfie  best  measure  of  any  community  is 
how  much  It  cares  atxxjt  each  succeeding 
generatxm.  Mount  Lebancxi's  commitment  to 
education  has  gained  it  a  national  reputatkxi 
and  provided  generatkxi  after  generation  with 
the  chance  logo  to  tfie  best  colleges  and  uni- 
versities across  tfie  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleiased  to  sakJte  my 
neigfibors  in  Mount  Letianon  on  this  our  75th 
anniversary.  Our  kxal  officials  and  community 
voluntaers  deserve  special  recognition  and 
tfianks  for  all  that  tiiey  do  to  maintain  Mount 
Lebanon's  high  quality.  I  have  no  doubt  tiiat 
ttieir  work  and  ttie  support  of  all  our  residents 
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wMI  guarantee  an  even  better  Mount  Lebanon 
wtien  we  gatfier  to  cetafarate  our  centennial 
25  years  from  now. 

For  my  colteagues  who  are  unfamMar  wdlh 
Mount  Lebanon's  history,  the  foNowing  ex- 
cerpts from  "The  Mt  Lebanon  Story,"  a  brief 
essay  by  the  distinguished  Pittaburgh  writer 
Giitiert  Love  «witten  back  in  1962  on  Mount 
Lebanon's  50th  birthday,  descrtMS  Mount 
Lebanon  well. 

THX  Mt.  IXBAROR  Stokt 
(By  OUbert  Love) 

This  is  the  life  story  of  a  residential  com- 
munity—Mt.  LelMnon,  Pennsylvania. 

As  Eoight  l>e  anticipated,  this  history  does 
not  involve  great  liattlea,  or  world-shalElng 
political  upheavals,  or  even  great  oommeri- 
cal  developments.  However,  it  is  not  without 
drama  and  real  significance. 

In  its  early  passages  you  wiU  hear  the  war 
whoop  of  Indians  and  the  shouts  of  a 
nmrchlng  mob.  Toward  the  end  you  wiU 
l>egin  to  realize  that  a  rather  remarkable 
community  has  been  developed  here  on  five 
and  a  half  square  tnUes  of  Western  Pennsyl- 
vania's hills. 

The  story  might  as  weU  begin  with  the 
war  whoops.  They  were  heard  one  day  by 
Andrew  McParland.  one  of  the  first  perma- 
nent settlers,  as  he  drank  from  a  spring 
near  the  present  thoroughfare  that  bears 
his  name.  He  had  Iwught  the  q>ring  and  900 
acres  around  it,  paying  the  Penns  25  cents 
an  acre,  but  he  had  a  feeling  that  the  Indi- 
ans didn't  recognize  the  sale.  So  he  raced 
for  the  safety  of  Fort  Pitt,  a  half  doaen 
mUes  away. 

The  irreverent  might  say  that  Mr.  MtF»r- 
land  thus  became  the  first  commuter  from 
Mt.  Letianon  to  Pittsburgh. 

The  area  had  a  few  other  settlers  at  the 
time— the  middle  1770'8.  Names  that  have 
come  down  to  us  Include  Alexander  Long, 
John  Heiu7  and  William  Lea.  History  also 
says  that  in  1787  James  Brady  acquired  349 
acres  of  the  present  Township  and  itatented 
the  tract  under  the  name  "Tribunal."  de- 
scribing it  as  "part  of  the  great  wUdemess 
beyond  the  Allegheny  Mountains." 

WUdemess  or  no,  the  settlers,  all  famters, 
appreciated  the  fertiUty  of  the  high  dry 
land  and  were  glad  to  get  their  cabins  away 
from  the  fogs  along  the  rivers. 

IncUans  continued  to  l>e  troubleaome  for  a 
number  of  years.  They  had  a  camping  spot 
somewhere  back  of  the  Mt.  Leliancm  United 
Presbyterian  Church.  One  day  a  party  of 
them  started  out  to  visit  their  white  neigh- 
l>ors,  with  loot  on  their  minds.  An  elderly 
woman  luuned  McKnlght  had  Just  finished 
her  weekly  balUng  when  she  saw  them 
coming  up  the  hUl.  Calling  them  to  the 
cabin  door,  she  gave  each  a  generous  sUce  of 
the  hot  bread. 

It  must  have  l>een  good,  liecause  they 
passed  up  Grandmother  McKnight's  place 
and  went  on  to  do  their  looting  elsewhere. 

In  the  siunmer  of  1794  many  of  the  set- 
tlers south  of  the  Monongahela  River  were 
up  in  arms  against  the  new  Federal  Govern- 
ment for  trying  to  ooUect  a  tax  on  whisky. 
This  was  the  big  "money  crop"  liecause  it 
was  the  easiest  way  to  transport  their  grain. 
The  chances  are  that  the  farmers  in  present 
Mt.  Lebanon  were  among  the  whisky  rebels, 
or  pretended  to  be  lest  their  stills  lie  de- 
stroyed by  their  irate  nelghtwrs. 

They  at  least  witnessed  the  July  16  march 
of  the  rebels  from  Mingo  Creek  Presbyteri- 
an (^urcti,  south  of  present  Ftnleyville,  to 
bum  "Bower  HUl."  This  was  the  home  of 
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n^t^mx  jiAim  WMriiia  nhtef  t&x  «tliM>tnr  for    Shaman  Road  to  Arlinaton.  where  they 
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ot  the  AmMnten  GwMiirte.  This 
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HUD  therefore  must  rely  on  tips  and  com-    become  available  for  legitimataly  qualifying    1963  and  1984  akme,  phyaicai  abuse  raporta 


1  Jolm  Itavflle.  chief  tax  ooDector  for 
thli  mkn.  IMT  pcMMUt  BrtdwTflle. 

The  Whi*7  BehriMon  flaled  out  end  the 
■etttefi  tamed  their  Bttentlon  to  other  mat- 
ten  M  the  ITMe  became  the  ISOOe.  The 
cfanrdi  that  la  now  called  1ft  Lebanon 
Ohtted  Fnabjterlan  was  orcantaed,  Ita  ftnt 
I  bdnc  the  Awortate  Ref onned  Congre- 
1  ot  Saw  mil  Ran.  Initially  the  mem- 
i  in  the  wooda,  attttnc  on  the  trunks 
at  taUen  treea  as  mrwiotm  were  concluded, 
bat  in  ia06  they  menaced  to  put  up  a  frame 
■traeture. 

Owei'uiuentally.  theae  hills  have  been  in 
8t  Clair  Township,  but  when  that  township 
was  divided  in  1M6  they  became  a  part  of 
Upper  St  Oalr.  There  was  a  further  divi- 
slOB  in  1861  irtien  Scott  Township  was 
carved  oat  of  Upper  St.  Clair.  The  Mt.  Leba- 
non territory  became  a  part  of  Soott 

It  was  about  the  middle  of  the  1800'b  that 
the  aecttaD  becan  to  be  called  Mt.  Lebanon. 
The  name  is  supposed  to  have  been  Inspired 
by  two  cedars  of  Lebamm  that  the  Rev. 
Joa^i  Clokey  broucht  back  fr«n  a  trip  to 
the  Boly  I^nd  and  planted  in  front  of  bis 
home  on  Bower  HUl  Road.  Certainly  there 
were  two  such  trees.  A  piece  of  one  of  them 
was  made  into  a  gavel  and  presented  to  the 
ICt  Lebanon  Woman's  Club. 

When  an  early  post  office  was  established 
at  Bowo'  HOI  and  Washington  Roads  it  was 
called  lit  Lebamm. 

Let  it  not  be  thought  from  the  last  few 
sentenoes  that  the  lit  Lebanon  area  was  be- 
coming uitMn  in  the  middle  1800's.  Wash- 
ington Road  was  little  more  than  a  dirt 
track,  widened  from  an  earlier  Indian  trail 
for  the  OK  of  stage  coaches  that  plied  be- 
tween Pittsburgh  and  Washington  (Pa.). 
r*"-*»g  at  a  tavern  at  Washington  and 
Codiran  Roads.  It  was  a  two-hour  trip  from 
the  farms  along  Beverly  Road  to  Pitts- 
burgh, llafl  came  out  once  a  week. 

Improvements  came  slowly.  A  small  acade- 
my was  buHt  in  18S6  at  Washington  Road 
and— naturally— Academy  Avenue.  It  served 
children  of  the  scattered  community  for  15 
yeara. 

For  a  doaen  years  after  1874.  summers  at 
the  eastern  edge  of  the  area  that  now  is  Mt. 
Lebanon  were  enlivened  by  the  sessions  of 
the  Arlington  Camp  Meeting  Association. 
fi^wp"— 1^  of  Methodist  clergymen  and 
laymen,  the  Association  bought  a  tract  on 
Castle  Shannon  Road,  erected  a  tabernacle 
and  sold  lots  around  it  Members  and  their 
famOiea  lived  in  tents  <m  their  lots  .  .  .  later 
in  MitwuMT  cottages,  some  of  which  still  are 
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Shamon  Road  to  Arlington,  where  they 
boar#ed  a  narrow-guage  railroad  train  that 
ran  to  Mt  Washington.  There  they  took  an 
incllae  to  Canon  Street  after  which  they 
walked  some  more. 

The  area  continued  to  grow,  but  slowly.  As 
the  IMO's  dawned.  Couch's  Wagon  Shop 
had  been  opened  opposite  the  present  site 
of  Donnont  Pool,  a  blacksmith  shop  was 
ffi^n%ing  tnd  fuming  on  Washington  Road 
at  Soott  Road,  the  MllhoUand  Store  was  at 
Washington  and  Bower  Hill  Roads,  the  Paik 
Algeos  had  a  livery  stable  at  the  same  Junc- 
tion, and  John  McCormick's  Cabinet 
Making  and  Carpenter  Shop  was  on  the  site 
of  Central  Square. 

The  new  century  brought  further 
progress.  In  1901  the  first  plan  of  lots— the 
Mt  Lebanon  Plan— was  laid  out  in  the  area 
aroimd  Shady  Drive  West,  Academy  Avenue 
and  Cedar  Boulevard.  And  the  following 
year  the  first  street  car  came  rocking  out 
from  Pittsburgh  on  a  single  track  that 
ended  at  Cedar  Boulevard. 

As  several  other  real  estate  developments 
were  planned  it  became  evident  that  this 
was  going  to  be  a  residential  commimity.  A 
movement  to  split  off  from  still-rural  Scott 
Township  was  launched.  This  had  to  be  ap- 
proved by  the  voters  of  all  Scott  Township, 
though.  It  came  before  the  electorate  three 
times  before  it  finally  succeeded. 

Meanwhile.  Mt  Lebanon  almost  lost  its 
name.  When  the  Borough  of  Dormont  was 
formed,  it  wanted  to  use  the  name  that  had 
been  generally  used  in  its  territory  as  well 
as  farther  out  Washington  Road.  A  court 
battle  was  threatened  and  the  Dormont  or- 
ganisers decided  not  to  press  the  matter. 
The  name  they  then  chose  was  coined  from 
"Mont  d'Or,"  or  mountain  of  gold. 

Mt  Lebanon  Township  came  into  legal  ex- 
istence Feb.  6.  1912,  when  Quarter  Sessions 
Court  of  Allegheny  County  decreed  that  its 
territory  had  been  severed  from  Scott 
Township  by  the  vote  in  the  most  recent 
electton.  That  is  the  anniversary  being  cele- 
brated this  year. 

In  the  half  century  of  ita  corporate  exist- 
ence^ Mt.  Lebanon  has  provided  safe  and 
pleasant  living  conditions  for  many  thou- 
sands of  persons.  In  doing  that,  it  has  ful- 
filled its  destiny. 


INTRODUCTION  OP  THE  ARME- 
NIAN GENOCIDE  RESOLUTION 
FEBRUARY  4,  1987 


In  the  old  days  the  Camp  Meeting  proper- 
ty was  sumonded  by  a  high  board  fence. 
However,  passen-by  could  hear  the  exhorta- 
ttoDS  of  evangtilsts  and.  at  night  see  the 
fUekerlng  light  tram  gasoline  torches  re- 
flected in  the  overfaaaglng  treea. 

Tat  a  few  years  after  1878.  Mt.  Lebanon 
resldaits  has  fairly  rapid  transit  to  Pitts- 
burgh. Thk  was  provided  by  the  Pittsburgh 
*  Boatheni  Railroad.  It  croased  the  Mt. 
TiSbanon  aeetlan  from  the  Arlington  neigh- 
borhood  to  pietnt  BanksvOle  Road,  cross- 
ing Waahtngton  Road  in  a  cut  and  going 
hl^  above  licFtelaDd  Road  on  a  high  tres- 
tle. 

It  went  down  the  valleys  to  the  West  End. 
called  Temperaneevllle  at  the  time  because 
real  estate  deeds  forbade  selling  liquor 
there.  Rom  Temperaneevllle  passengers 
were  taken  on  into  Pittsburgh  by  mnnlbus— 
hofse^lmni.  of  oourse. 

Tta«  PtttriNDih  *  Southern  had  a  fatal  fi- 
nancial aliment  in  1884.  Thereafter  Mt.  Leb- 
had  to  walk  down  Castle 


HON.  RICHARD  H.  LEHMAN 

or  CAUrOBMIA 
Of  THE  HOU8K  OF  RSPRXSKHTATTVES 

Thundav,  February  S,  1987 
Mr.  LEHMAN  of  CaHfomia  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  am  introducing  a  reaotution  wtiich 
commefnorates  the  Armenian  genocide  of 
191$  to  1923  and  honors  ttie  survivors  of  ttie 
first  genocide  of  the  20th  century. 

I  am  joined  by  63  of  my  colleagues  who 
share  my  commitment  to  recognizing  that  the 
genocide  perpetrated  against  Armenians  who 
lived  under  ttw  rule  of  the  Ottoman  EmpirB 
was  a  racial  policy  interxled  to  eliminate  an 
entire  race.  Winston  Churchill  once  said  tiiat 
the  masaacre  of  the  Armenians  in  1915  was 
the  "clearance  of  the  race  from  Asia 
Minor  *  *  *  aixxit  as  complete  as  such  an 
act,  on  a  scale  so  great,  couM  vrell  be." 

I  am  honored  to  autlKx  legialation  to  desig- 
nato  April  24.  1987  as  a  ^4ational  Day  of  Re- 
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membrenco  of  the  Armenian  Qenodda.  This 
year  marttt  the  72d  anntversary  of  the  geno- 
cide. I  stand  iwfo  today  on  behalf  of  the  thou- 
sanda  of  Americans  of  Armenian  daooent  to 
remember,  never  to  forget,  this  dark  time  in 
ttie  hope  we  leam  from  our  past  As  with  tfw 
Nazi  holocaust  which  foltowed,  recogiiiiiiig 
the  Armenian  gerwcMe  providea  scholars  and 
historians  with  a  lesson  to  teach  us  all  that 
some  events  in  history  slKXJld  never  be  re- 
peated. 

The  legiglatton  I  am  introducing  today  com- 
memorateg  an  historical  fact  The  resolution 
does  not  rewrite  histoiy,  rt  confirms  it  It  does 
rK>t  interKi  to  humWata  anyorw  or  any  current 
government  or  jeopardize  any  poHttcal  alli- 
ance. Rather,  it  is  intended  to  recognize  arxJ 
remember  what  every  American  can  do  for 
the  presefvation  of  human  rights:  Acknowl- 
edge tiie  injustice  of  abolisiiing  an  entire  race 
for  the  furttwrance  of  another. 

I  tfiank  my  colleagues  for  joining  me  in  com- 
memoration of  this  event  and  I  hope  that 
many  of  you  will  join  us  in  cosponsoring  this 
resolution. 

HJ.  Rxs.  132 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentative* of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Con0re$s  assembled.  That  April  24,  1987, 
is  designated  as  "National  Day  of  Remem- 
brance of  the  Armenian  Genocide  of  191{^ 
1923",  and  the  President  is  authorized  and 
requested  to  issue  a  proclamation  calling 
upon  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  ob- 
serve this  date  as  a  day  of  remembrance  for 
the  1.5  mlllon  people  of  Armenian  ancestry 
who  were  victims  of  the  genocide  perpetrat- 
ed by  the  governments  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire  from  1915  to  1923,  prior  to  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Republic  of  Turkey,  and 
in  their  memory  this  date  is  commemorated 
by  all  Armenians  and  their  friends  through- 
out the  wOrld. 


STOP  FEDERAL  HOUSING 
CHEATERS 


HON.  DAVID  DREIER 

OPCAUPOKIOA 
IH  TBS  BOUSX  or  SKFRKSEirr ATI  VE8 

Thursday,  February  S.  1987 

Mr.  DRCIER  of  CaKfomia.  k^r.  Speaker,  we 
are  ail  awiare  of  how  pressure  to  reduce  the 
deficit  has  affected  Federal  housing  aid.  It  is 
thus  mora  important  than  ever  we  ensure  that 
those  who  receive  Federal  section  8  housing 
assistance  receive  ttie  proper  level  of  benefits 
to  wtik:h  ttiey  are  entitled.  Today  my  col- 
league TcM  Carper  and  I  are  introducing  leg- 
islation aitried  at  catching  thoee  wlio  underre- 
port  ttieir  income  to  obtain  higher  housing 
tienefits,  gnd  ensuring  that  tiiose  benefits  go 
to  help  those  in  greatest  need. 

The  Department  of  Housing  and  Urt>an  De- 
vetopmenl  estimates  that  it  pays  out  at  least 
$200  mMbn  annually  for  tenants  wtw  falsify 
their  eligibility.  It  is  all  ttie  more  frustrating  that 
HUD  offidials  have  no  means  of  discovering 
any  misrepresentatkyi  made  by  housing  as- 
sistance gpplicants.  The  cost  of  manually  veri- 
fying ttie  income  statements  of  the  4  million 
househoWs  who  receive  assistance  is  obvi- 
ously prohibitive,  ttms  it  is  relatively  easy  to 
underreport  income  and  escape  discovery. 
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HUD  therefore  must  rely  on  tips  and  com- 
plaints to  klentify  instances  of  unreported 
income.  The  cases  that  have  foflowed  some 
of  ttiose  tips  give  an  indicatkxi  of  tiie  morass 
of  fraud  that  goes  undetected.  For  instance,  a 
retired  couple  in  New  Jersey  failed  to  report 
investments  totalling  $170,000  arxl  received 
sectkxi  8  assistance  for  6  years  before  i>eing 
discovered.  A  judgment  of  $99,000  was  filed 
against  ttiem.  in  anottier  case,  21  tenants  of  a 
sactton  B-funded  project  in  Chicago  were  con- 
victed of  taking  rental  assistance  overpay- 
ments totaliing  $188,000  by  falsifying  ttieir 
income. 

Most  cases  of  housing  fraud  are  less  spec- 
tacular ttian  ttiese,  and  tiierefore  less  easily 
detected.  Ttie  more  typical  case  occurs  wtien 
a  tenant  hokJs  two  part-time  jobs  but  only  re- 
ports Income  from  one,  or  where  the  presence 
and  income  of  one  or  more  househokj  mem- 
bers is  concealed. 

Some  years  ago,  we  confronted  a  similar 
prot>lem  with  fraud  in  ttie  Akl  to  Families  with 
Dependent  Chiklren  [AFDC]  and  Food  Stamps 
Programs.  At  ttie  time,  welfare  fraud  horror 
stories  were  rampant  Included  in  ttie  Defcit 
Reduction  Act  of  1984  were  strong  provisions 
to  entiance  ttie  powers  of  ttie  Departments  of 
Agriculture  and  HHS  to  match  individuals' 
Income  statements  with  State  wage  records. 
These  income  verificatkxi  procedures  went 
into  effect  ttiis  past  October,  and  are  now  re- 
ducing ttie  incidence  of  fraud  wittiout  violating 
the  privacy  or  dignity  of  beneficiaries. 

I  believe  ttie  time  has  come  to  give  HUD 
similar  powers  to  ensure  ttiat  participants  in 
ttie  Housing  Assistance  Program  are  receiving 
benefits  to  which  ttiey  are  entitled.  Under  our 
bill,  housing  assistance  applicants  woukj  be 
required  to  provMe  ttieir  Social  Security  num- 
t>ers  as  a  condition  of  eligitMlity.  First  appli- 
cants vroukj  be  required  to  sign  a  consent 
form  explaining  HUD's  authority  to  request 
State  wage  informatkxi  for  ttie  purpose  of 
verifying  income.  The  Secretary  of  HUD  could 
ttien  perform  automated  computer  matclies  of 
applicants'  income  statements  with  State 
wage  records  already  maintained  for  the  Un- 
employment Comper»atk)n  Program. 

The  privacy  of  applicants  is  a  paramount 
concern,  and  ttiis  bill  provkles  a  number  of  pri- 
vacy safeguards.  Computer  matches  would  be 
done  by  Social  Security  number,  thus  only 
those  cases  where  a  discrepancy  appeared 
wouki  be  investigated  furttier.  Second,  States 
woukJ  t>e  required  to  estat)lish  ttieir  own  safe- 
guards to  ensure  that  ttie  wage  informatkxi  is 
used  only  for  purposes  of  determining  eligiijil- 
ity  for  HUD  programs.  Ttiird,  only  HUD  offi- 
cials, and  thus  no  private  entities,  wouki  have 
access  to  such  kiformation,  and  no  benefits 
woukJ  be  reduced  or  terminated  until  discrep- 
ancies tiad  been  independently  verified  and 
investigated. 

One  more  important  dislinctkKi:  This  bill 
wouM  provide  no  access  to  sensitive  taxpayer 
informatnn  that  ia  limited  urxler  sectkxi  6103 
of  ttie  Internal  Revenue  Code.  Administrators 
of  both  AFDC  and  Food  Stamps  have  such 
access,  but  HUD  oouM  adequately  verify 
income  using  only  State  wage  dat& 

FmaHy.  it  shoukl  be  pointed  out  that  this  bHI 
does  not  in  any  way  furttier  reduce  already 
dedmatad  fundkig  for  housing.  Rental  assist- 
ance now  going  to  ineigibte  families  woukJ 
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become  available  for  legitimately  qualifying 
appNcants.  This  is  ttie  most  important  goal  of 
ttie  legislatkxi:  ensurkig  ttiat  limited  Federal 
housing  funds  are  going  to  ttie  intended  bene- 
fkaaries,  and  not  to  ttiose  wtio  wouM  seek  to 
defraud  ttie  Government 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  join  this  effort  to  give 
HUD  ttie  same  important  control  over  ttie  De- 
partment's bHNons  in  benefits  as  other  agen- 
cies have. 


H.R.  1003 


HON.  CLAUDE  PEPPER 

or  PLORISA 
nr  THE  HOTTSE  OP  REPRXSKMTATXVES 

Thursday.  February  5, 1987 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday  I  intro- 
duced H.R.  1003,  iegislatx>n  creating  ttie 
"Younger  Americans  Act"  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  ttiis  important  arxJ  timely 
legislatnn. 

Ttie  Younger  Americans  Act  is  patterned  on 
ttie  very  successful  and  meariingful  OMer 
Americans  Act  enacted  in  1965  to  improve 
ttie  coordinatnn  and  delivery  of  social  servi- 
cies  for  the  eklerly.  The  OMer  Americans  Act 
tias  txought  imme8surat>le  good  to  ttie  Kves  of 
America's  senkxs,  assisting  ttiem  with  a 
wtwle  range  of  activities  responsive  to  ttieir 
social,  mental  and  health  care  needs.  The 
time  has  come  to  provide  comparatile  aid  to 
Americans  18  and  younger. 

Ctiiklren  growing  up  in  ttie  late  twentieth 
century  face  profound  ctiallenges.  The  evi- 
dence continues  to  mount  that  far  too  many 
young  people  are  forced  to  live  lives  of  pover- 
ty, neglect  and  atxise. 

For  example: 

Ttwteen  million  ctiiklren — 1  in  5 — live  in 
poverty.  For  chiklren  under  6  years  of  age,  the 
proportion  is  1  in  4; 

Chiklren  are  ttie  fastest  growing  segrr,dnt  of 
our  poverty  populatk)n.  We  are  ttie  only  indus- 
trialized nation  in  ttie  world  in  wtinh  chiklren 
are  ttie  poorest  age  group; 

Nine  milKon  ctiiklren  live  in  unsafe  tiousing, 
and  chiklren  are  increasingly  found  among  ttie 
homeless  population; 

Five  millnn  "latctikey  chiklren"  must  care 
for  ttiemselves  wtiile  ttieir  parents  woric; 

Nine  millton  chiklren  tiave  no  regular  source 
of  mednal  care,  and  more  than  12  million 
have  no  health  insurance  coverage; 

Fewer  children  under  4  years  of  age  are 
now  immunized  against  polk),  DPT,  measles, 
mumps  and  rut>ella  than  in  1980; 

More  than  a  quarter  of  all  teenagers  who 
enter  U.S.  high  schools  will  not  graduate; 

More  chiklren  than  ever  before  must 
deperKl  on  only  one  parent  and  single-parent 
families  now  account  for  26  percent  of  all 
families  with  ctiiklren  under  age  18  present— a 
percentage  whk^  has  doutiled  since  1970; 

More  than  1  milKon  chiklren  a  year  njn 
away  from  home  or  are  "pustied  out"  often 
for  economk:  reasons; 

Last  year  1.1  milKon  teenagers  became 
pregnant  and  268,000  tiatiies  were  bom  out  of 
wedk>ck.  Those  babies  were  6  times  more 
Kkely  to  grow  up  poor  ttian  ottier  ctiiMren; 

In  1984,  chikj  abuse  increases  were  report- 
ed m  47  of  50  States;  on  average,  between 
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1983  and  1984  akxie,  physnal  abuse  reports 
rose  by  16  percent  and  sexual  abuae  reports 
rose  by  59  percent;  and 

Sudde  rates  for  teenagere  continue  to  rise 
faster  than  for  any  ottier  age  group. 

These  statistics,  wtik:h  expreaa  so  dearty 
ttie  pKgtit  of  America's  youth,  are  jarring  and 
demand  our  immediate  attention.  The  Younger 
Americans  Act  offers  a  ooordkiated  Federal 
initiative  to  address  ttie  dNerse  problems  con- 
fronting our  young  people.  The  act 

Establishes  withki  the  Department  of  HeaMh 
and  Human  Sennces  the  AdiiwisliaBon  for 
Chiklren,  Youth,  and  FamiKes  [ACYF],  defkwig 
ttie  role  of  ttie  Commisskxier.  wtio  is  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  ttie  Presklent  and  makkig  the 
Commisskxier  directly  reaponsibie  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  HHS — a  comparable  arrangement  to 
the  Administration  on  Aging: 

Requires  consultation  between  ttie  Commis- 
skxier and  ottier  Federal  agencies  operating 
programs  for  children  and  youth; 

Establishes  a  Federal  Counci  on  ChMran, 
Youth,  and  FamiUes  to  adviae  ttie  President 
and  Congress  on  matters  related  to  the  spe- 
cial needs  of  younger  Americans; 

Encourages  State— and  area-wMe  planning 
advocacy  aimed  at  provking  younger  Ameri- 
cans with: 

(1)  the  best  possible  piiysical  and  mental 
health; 

(2)  adequate  arxl  safe  stieiter, 

(3)  ttie  highest  quaKty  of  educational  oppor- 
tunity; 

(4)  effective  training,  apprenticestiip  and 
productive  emptoyment 

(5)  the  wklest  range  of  civx:,  cultural  and 
recreational  activities  which  promote  self- 
esteem  and  a  sense  of  community;  and 

(6)  genuine  participatkxi  in  deciskxis  corv 
coming  ttie  planning  arxl  managkig  of  ttieir 
lives. 

Provkles  for  an  out-of-home  placement  care 
omtxjdsman  program  withki  each  State; 

AuttKxizes  grants  to  States  for  supportive 
servKas  to  demonstrate  methods  of  filing 
servk^e  gaps  klentified  ki  ttie  plannkig  and  ad- 
vocacy process. 

Provkles  for  a  White  House  Conference  on 
Younger  Amerk^ns  to  be  heM  ki  1990  for  a 
purpose  of  arriving  at  a  statement  ot  a  com- 
prehensive, coherent  national  poKcy  on  chil- 
dren, youth,  and  famlMes. 

Tliiis  Younger  Americans  Act  is  important 
because  chiklren  are  America's  future  and  her 
hope.  We  adults  shoukl  invest  in  children,  not 
only  out  of  a  sense  of  moral  ot)Kgation  but  tie- 
cause  investment  in  ctiiklren  forms  an  inter- 
generational  compact  ttiat  protects  our  own 
future  security. 

Chiklren  need  help  durkig  the  18  yeara  it 
takes  ttiem  to  reach  adutttiood,  and  we  atioukl 
be  prepared  to  provkte  ttiat  assistanoe.  But 
we  wiH  later  tum  to  these  ctiiklren  for  support 
during  our  retirement  yeara,  too— at  ttiat  point 
we  wnll  be  dependent  on  ttiem.  Ttie  Younger 
Americans  Act  will  tielp  America's  chiklren 
become  ttie  healttiy,  productive,  contented 
adults  they  each  have  a  right  to  become. 

I  wish  to  commerxj  ttie  CtiiM  Welfare 
League  of  America  and  ita  executive  dkector. 
Mr.  Davkl  Liederman,  for  ttiek  strong  leader- 
sfiip  in  this  initiative.  I  also  sakite  my  col- 
league in  ttie  other  tiody.  Senator  Christo- 
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I  Dooo  of  OonnMHoul,  for  introducing  the 
vanian  of  Wm  InooiUht  Iwisiation. 
m  lOr  RM  Mill  Bin  oonwmmani  lo  Amen- 
cnonnrani 

I  im  praud  to  bo  port  of  thit  Intofjonefa- 
•onri  fltlort  to  xttiM  ttw  nowlt  of  Ainorica's 
youigor  poopi*.  N  onactod.  the  Younger 
Aiiwtoino  Act  «■  hold  up  hope  to  that  moot 
grei4>.  I  urge  nny  coloegues  to  co- 
'  KR.  lOOa  Thank  you. 


OIL  SHALE  CLAIMS  MUST  BE 
RESOLVED 


HOIiNICKJOERAHAUn 


BOUSBOr 


'ATTVKS 


Thmndaw,  February  S.  1987 

Uk.  RAHALL  Ut.  Spatter,  today  I  am  intro- 
dUGfeig  laglilatlon  to  bring  some  resolulion  to 
a  aHualion  which  haa  plagued  the  administra- 
tion  of  ow  rrMng  lewa  for  over  66  yeers.  Join- 
ing me  in  inboduoing  this  tH  is  ttie  dtotirv 
giMted  chainnan  of  ttw  Comniiltae  on  Interior 
and  inaular  Allaira,  IMo  Udau,  the  chairman 
of  the  SubcommMtoe  on  Nationai  Partes  and 
nMc  Lands,  Bruce  Vehto,  and  our  cot- 
laagua  on  the  commlHee.  Ben  Niohthorse 
CAMPSBi.  of  Cotorado. 

In  the  Blalea  of  Cokxado,  Wyoming,  and 
Utah  adst  approodmatsly  1,700  oii  shale 
claims  on  aome  270,000  acres  of  public  lands. 
Thsae  cWrna  ware  tpcalBd  prior  to  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Mineral  Lands  Leasing  Act  of 
1920  which  ended  the  system  of  location  and 
palsniing  of  rederal  oi  sfiale  lands  and  im- 
poaed  a  leasing  lagiiiie  for  this  mirtoral.  How- 
ewer,  aadion  37  of  flw  1920  act  alowed  those 
ol  shale  eWms  in  ewistance  on  the  date  of 
enactment  to  be  perfsded  if  tttey  were  validly 


^Mf  the  past  66  years  tttere  have  been  nu- 
meraus  and  oonHcting  administrative  and  judi- 
dai  adiona  fsMing  to  theee  oH  shale  claims. 
At  Ibneat  the  Department  of  the  Interior  has 
sought  to  invaldato  them.  However,  due  to 
laViar  Imaglnaiwt  imarpratatiorw  of  ttie  law 
various  oowt  dedsiorw  have  managed  to 
keep  INa  iaaua  alwa.  One  such  decision  came 
about  laoenl^  witen  a  Colondo  dWrict  court 
Juilga  paved  the  way  for  the  patenting  of  oil 
shale  claims  on  over  80.000  eores  of  public 
lands.  Tlw  title  to  theee  lands  has  sirwe  been 
fcansisnad  to  prime  interests  for  $2.50  an 
acra.  crsaang  reneweo  puosc  ana  corigres- 
sional  bitorest  in  tNs  mattsr.  As  previously 
nolsd.  the  poaaUKy  am  exiats  for  an  addi- 
tional 270.000aoaa  of  pubic  land  to  be  dis- 
posed of  in  a  simiar  fashion. 

One  of  the  praMama  with  this  situatkxi  Is 
tlwt  due  to  various  court  dedstons,  the  mining 
lawa  as  they  reMe  to  oi  ahale  claims  have 
been  oonalrued  in  auch  a  way  ttMrt  they  no 
tongar  pramoto  the  mining  of  oi  shale  lands 
crsalny  an  opportunity  for  speculators  to 
abuae  the  mining  laws  to  receive  title  to  pubic 
lands  for  pupoaes  unelatod  to  mineral  ex- 
Iractea  TNa  la  occuning  primarily  becauae 
the  oowto  haM  canad  out  a  separate  stand- 
ard of  dtooowary  for  thaea  oi  shale  daims  and 
hawe  si^iataniaiy  wealterwd  the  requirements 
to  mainlain  acWm's  vaidNy. 

OaapMa  the  hi|^  queattonaUe  vaidtty  of 
theee  ol  shate  daima,  after  more  than  66 
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yeam  1,700  of  ttwee  daims  stH  exist  in  an  ur>- 
patviled  and  undevetoped  state.  The  oonttrt- 
ued  existence  of  these  claims  restricts  ttw 
lanck  from  the  development  of  otfier  minerals 
whidh  may  exist  on  tttem  stkI  interferes  with 
the  effective  management  of  Federal  larKis.  I 
woiid  also  submit  ttiat  Issuing  patents  for 
theoB  daims  at  ttiis  time  wouM  Nkely  result  in 
nonaiineral  devetopment  Since  ttie  hoklers  of 
ttieae  daims  have  had  ample  opportunity  to 
appl|f  for  patents  and  to  devetop  the  oil  shale, 
this  situation  fNes  in  the  face  of  the  intentton 
of  ttte  mining  laws,  whteh  is  to  promote  miner- 
al devetopment,  and  can  no  kxiger  be  tolerat- 
ed. 

The  legislatkyi  I  am  introdudng  prohitxts  the 
issuance  of  patents  to  these  oi  sfiale  daims 
and  provides  for  ttieir  conversion  to  oil  shale 
leases.  After  more  tfian  66  years,  it  is  in  tfie 
putilc  interest  for  these  daims  to  be  brought 
to  some  final  resototton  so  ttiat  the  Federal 
lands  affected  may  be  property  managed  for 
ttieir  mineral  and  other  values  in  aocordarKe 
with  tfie  laws  and  policies  of  ttie  United 
States. 

As  an  aside,  I  feel  that  I  shouM  make  one 
thing  perfectly  dear  at  ttie  outset  Ttiis  legisla- 
tion in  no  way,  stiape  or  form  affecte  ttiose 
minerals  still  governed  t>y  ttie  mining  law  of 
1872.  An  entirely  different  situatxxi  exists  with 
respect  to  oi  shale  daims  due  to  judkaal  inter- 
pretations relating  to  standards  for  discovery 
and  assessment  work  criteria.  It  is  my  inten- 
tton  to  divorce  conskteratton  of  oil  shale  daim 
legi^atton  from  matters  pertaining  to  the 
mining  law  of  1872. 


February  5,  1987 
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H.R.  281:  A  QUESTION  OP 
FAIRNESS 


HON.  RICHARD  k.  GEPHARDT 

ormssousi 

Hf  THE  HOnSE  OF  REPRESKHTAITVES 

Thunday,  February  5, 1987 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  H.R.  281,  ttie  constructton  industry 
latxy  law  amendmente.  In  the  99th  Congress 
this  body  passed  simiar  legisiatton  by  the  sut>- 
stanlial  margin  of  379  to  38.  The  reason  is 
dear,  and  it  is  ttie  same  reason  that  makes 
ttie  passage  of  H.R.  281  this  year  so  impor- 
tant H.R.  281  protects  important  principles  of 
labor  relattons  and  rights  of  unnnized  work- 
ers. In  fact,  it  reasserts  the  original  intent  of 
Congress  with  regard  to  collective  bargaining 
agreements  in  the  constructkxi  industry. 

Because  of  recent  Natxxial  Latxx  Relattons 
Board  and  court  dedstons,  it  has  become  too 
easy  for  emptoyers  to  walk  away  from  prehire 
and  collective  bargaining  agreements,  leaving 
unnns  with  dHfkxjIt  burdens  of  proof  for  their 
legal  recourse. 

It  is  fairness  ttiat  is  at  issue  here.  Both  the 
prehire  and  the  dout)le-breasting  proviston  of 
this  bil  simply  reassert  the  bask:  principle  that 
wtien  a  union  and  an  emptoyer  enter  into  a 
vokfitary  agreement,  both  shoukJ  be  bound  to 
honor  ttiat  agreement 

Our  labor  laws  tradittonaiy  have  acknowl- 
edged ttie  special  characteristtos  of  ttie  con- 
structton  industry.  Because  of  ttie  dHfuse, 
tranMory  nature  of  projects  m  the  construc- 
tkxi industry.  Congress  has  recognized  that 


to  ensure  a 
degree  of  stabaty  that  w«  enaUe  both  unton 
and  employer  to  funcMon  moat  effecHvaly. 

CoiectMre  bargaining  is  a  tondamental  right 
of  unton  ifiambers.  In  ordsr  to  make  that  right 
meeningfiH  in  the  oonetruciton  industry,  it  is  in- 
dispenslito  that  coiective  bwgiining  ^ye»- 
ments  be  appicabto  to  ai  bualneaaes  operat- 
ed by  a  aingto  emptoyer  within  the  geographi- 
cal aree  covered  fay  the  agreement 

Simiarty,  the  needs  for  falmees  and  stabilty 
require  that  prehire  agreements,  whtoh  aNow 
unions  to  provtoe  skWed  woricers  for  jobs  as 
they  become  neeeded,  tie  bindtog  on  the  em- 
ptoyer untoss  the  unton  is  decertified. 

Pretiire  and  coiective  bargaining  agree- 
ments ar4  entered  into  vokjntarily  and  are  of 
the  utmost  importanoe  to  our  constructkxi  in- 
dustry unions  and  ttieir  members.  It  is  only  fair 
and  right  that  ttiese  agreements  remain  bind- 
ing on  both  untons  and  emptoyers.  H.R.  281 
reasserts  to  commitment  of  Congress  to  this 
principle  of  faimees  In  our  latxx  laws.  I  strong- 
ly support  this  bil  and  hope  for  its  earty  pas- 


REQUXREOlCENT  OF  THE  SECRE- 
TARY OF  HEALTH  AND  HUMAN 
SERVICES  TO  PROVIDE  30 
DEMONSTRATION  PROJECTS 
FOR  THE  USE  OP  PERSONAL 
EMERGENCY  RESPONSE  SYS- 
TEMS 


HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

or  MASSACHUSKITS 
tN  THB  HOnSX  OF  RSFRXSERTATIVES 

TTiuraday.  February  5. 1987 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  have  in- 
troduced legislatkxi  to  provide  for  30  demon- 
stratkxi  ptojects  for  ttie  use  of  personal  emer- 
gency reqxxtse  systems  under  the  Mednare 
Program. 

A  personal  emergency  response  system  is 
a  unit  witli  remote-control  buttons  that  eklerly 
or  handteapped  indMduals  wtio  Nve  at  home 
can  push  to  automaticaMy  alert  help. 

My  lej^tkxi  requires  ttie  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Servtoes  to  provkte  30  per- 
sonal emergency  response  demonstralton 
projects  around  ttie  country  to  be  furnished  to 
Medkiare  benelk:iaries  on  a  vokjntary  basis. 
This  bil  wouM  also  require  the  Secretary  to 
implemeni  a  study  evatoating  ttie  overall 
health  of  each  participant  and  ttie  health  care 
expenditures  between  partKipants  and  non- 
partkapanls. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  often  charged  today,  that 
under  the  DRG's  of  the  Medtoare  Program  e<- 
derty  patients  are  being  "sent  home  qucker 
wtiie  still  stoker."  My  legislatton  wouU  give  el- 
derty  persons  and  those  diarged  with  their 
care  "peace  of  mind"  in  knowing  ttiat  emer- 
gency he^  is  only  a  push  of  the  button  away. 

I  woukl  urge  all  my  colleagues  to  cosponsor 
ttiis  legislatton. 


NATIONAL  CRIME  PREVENTION 
WEEK 


HON.  FRANK  J.  GUARINI 

OPMXW  JBWST 
m  TBS  HOUaX  of  RXPIUSKirTATIVBS 

Thursday,  February  5, 1987 

Mr.  GUARINI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  introducing 
legislation  to  can  my  coNeagues'  attention  to 
ttie  importanoe  of  crime  prevention  measures 
in  America  today.  My  bil  wouM  designate  the 
week  beginning  with  Fetxuary  7,  1968,  as  Na- 
tional Crime  Prevention  Week. 

The  inddence  of  crime  has  readied  ept- 
deirac  proporttons  throughout  urt»n  and  nxal 
areas  aike.  Recent  FBI  statistics  stiow  ttiat  in 
America  ttiereisa  murder  every  28  minutes,  a 
rape  every  6  minutes,  a  rotitiery  every  65  sec- 
orids,  and  an  aggravated  assault  every  46 
seconds.  Ttiis  amounta  to  one  vtolent  crime 
every  25  seconds.  In  ttie  ttieft  category  ttiere 
is  a  burglary  every  11  seconds,  a  larceny 
every  5  secorxte  and  an  auto  ttieft  every  31 
seconds.  This  amounta  to  one  property  crime 
every  31  seconds.  TTie  presence  of  crkne  in 
our  country  is  detrimental  to  ttie  general  wel- 
fare of  society,  and  many  people  tiave  re- 
sponded by  learning  how  to  prevent  crime. 

Citizens  have  joined  with  law  enforcemem 
agencies  to  form  vartous  crime  prevention 
programs,  induding  neightxxtiood  vigttance 
organizations.  National  Crime  Previantion 
Week  woukt  draw  nationai  attention  to  ttiis 
united  effort  for  contoating  crime.  As  a  vakia- 
ble  tool  in  ttie  fight  for  safety  in  our  communi- 
ties, neightxxs  have  joined  together  in  groups 
of  concerned  resklente  committed  to  being 
aware  of  suspwtous  activities  in  their  area. 
Ttie  major  emptiasis  of  ttiis  program  is  ttie 
quRk  and  effKiisnt  reporting  of  unusual  occur- 
ences to  ttie  auttKXities.  In  ttiis  way  ttie  citizen 
wortcs  togettier  with  ttie  poice  to  stop  crime. 

It  is  our  duty  as  elected  offKials  to  invoke 
ttie  leadership  entrusted  to  us,  and  focus 
pubic  attention  on  ttie  importance  of  crime 
preventkxi  and  citizen  action.  National  Crime 
Prevention  Week  is  a  primary  tool  for  educat- 
ing a  beleaguered  American  putilK  on  ttie  im- 
portanoe of  figtiting  crime. 

People  need  to  be  aware  ttiat  cooperation 
with  each  ottier  and  ttie  poice  can  tie  the 
most  effective  deterrent  to  the  disturbing 
number  of  vtolent  crimes  and  ttiefts.  Ttiere 
have  been  too  many  cases  of  crime  witnesses 
passively  standing  by  as  a  helpless  vkrtim  be- 
comes anottier  statistic.  Fear  and  ignorance 
have  kept  many  of  America's  citizens  prison- 
ers t>y  criminals  wtio  prey  upon  ttieir  inaction. 
As  more  and  more  peopto  team  ttiat  ttiey  can 
become  a  formklabto  deterrent  to  crime  by 
adopting  effective  prevention  measures,  the 
frightening  statistics  wtMch  currently  plague 
our  society  wil  diminish. 

It  is  now  time  to  reestatiiish  an  environment 
in  wtiKh  Americans  may  live  and  work  free  of 
ttie  feer  of  crime.  National  Crime  Prevention 
Week  wil  provkte  ttie  focus  wtiKh  law  en- 
forcement agencies,  private  businesses,  and 
all  citizens  need  to  join  in  the  fight  against 
crime.  It  is  our  priviege  to  provkte  ttie  people 
of  ttiis  country  with  a  untoue  forum  for  height- 
ening our  awareness  of  crime.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rMpectfuiy  urge  my  colleague's  support  for 
ttiis  timely  legidatton. 
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PROTECT  DEMOCRACY  IN 
CORPORATE  AMERICA 
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HON.  GEORGE  C.  WORTLEY 

OP  mw  TORK 
nr  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPRESBHTATrVES 

Thunday.  February  5,  1987 

Mr.  WORTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  in- 
tnxtodng  legistation  to  preserve  a  very  impor- 
tant standard  of  democracy  in  our  Nation's 
corporations.  For  60  years,  ttie  f^ew  York 
Stock  Exdiange  has  required  ttiat  each  com- 
pany Ksted  on  ite  exdiange  grant  every  share 
of  common  stock  equal  voting  riglita  Repeal- 
ing ttiis  "one  share,  one  vote"  standard— the 
cornerstone  of  corporate  democracy— woukt 
aiow  companies  to  issue  special  btocks  of 
stock  with  100  or  1,000  times  the  voting 
power  of  other  stiares. 

f4onetheless,  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commisston  has  been  asked  by  ttie  NYSE  for 
permisston  to  drop  the  one  share,  one  vote 
standard.  NYSE  oftk:ials  have  vowed  opposi- 
tion to  ttieir  own  request  but  ttiey  feel  it  is 
necessary  because  large  companies  are 
threatening  to  leave  the  NYSE  for  ottier  ex- 
changes ttiat  permit  special  classes  of  stock 
with  unequal  voting  righta. 

Ttie  typtoal  company  interested  in  unequal 
stock  is  seeking  to  protect  itself  from  hostile 
takeovers  by  placing  ttie  special  stock  in  the 
hands  of  a  minority  wtiich  is  toyal  to  ttie  exist- 
ing management  Regardless  of  your  views  on 
takeovers,  it  shouM  be  dear  that  abandon- 
ment of  the  one  stiare,  one  vote  standard  is 
no  sohjtioa  With  unequal  stock,  ttie  real 
owners  of  ttie  company— ttie  stiarehokters— 
will  have  less  of  a  say  in  how  a  company  is 
operated  than  ttie  emptoyees— ttie  manage- 
ment It's  easy  to  predict  ttie  resutts:  A  com- 
placent and  bureaucratic  corporate  Amertoa, 
and  the  concentration  of  power  in  ttie  hands 
of  ttie  few.  This  is  not  my  ktoa  of  buiding  a 
stronger,  more  competitive  Amertoa  to  meet 
ttie  ctiallenges  of  today's  marketplace. 

Because  It  wil  weaken  ttie  value  of  ttieir  in- 
vestments, one  outspoken  opponent  of  ttie 
NYSE  request  is  ttie  Coundl  of  Institutional  In- 
vestors, wtiose  memtierstiip  indudes  ttiose  re- 
sponsitile  for  ttie  periston  funds  of  worttera. 
And  associations  organized  on  betialf  of  ttie 
millkxis  of  indeperxtent  stiaretioWere  in  ttiis 
country  have  also  motxiized  to  oppose  ttie  re- 
quest 

It  is  dear  that  ttie  SEC  needs  guktance 
from  Congress  on  how  to  approach  ttiis  issue. 
Ttie  SEC  coukj  have  ruled  immediately  and 
unilaterally  on  ttie  request  from  the  NYSE,  but 
instead  a  rare  publk:  hearing  was  hek)  on  ttie 
matter.  I  believe  Congress  stiouto  express  Its 
opposition  to  ttiis  junk  stock  proposal  with  a 
concurrent  resolution  to  ttiis  effect 

My  legistation  woukl  direct  ttie  SEC  to  use 
its  autliority  to  preserve  ttie  one  stiare,  one 
vote  on  ttie  NYSE,  and  to  modify  ttie  rules  on 
other  exctianges  so  ttiat  the  NYSE  wil  not  be 
ptaced  at  a  competitive  disadvantage.  I  tiave 
already  been  joined  in  ttiis  effort  tiy  several 
colleagues  of  wtiom  I  tiave  ttie  most  respect 
and  I  urge  my  ottier  colleagues  to  also  co- 
sponsor  ttiis  legistation  uphoMing  corporate 
democracy. 


NEW  MARKETS  FOR  CORN 
FARMERS 


HON.  RICHARD  J.  DURBIN 

OPILLX1IOI8 
nr  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPRESBirTATIVBS 

Thursday,  February  S,  1987 

Mr.  DURBIN.  Mr.  Speeker,  I  rise  today  to  in- 
titxluce  a  reeokition  on  behalf  of  our  Nation's 
com  farmers  in  their  efforta  to  improve  and 
expand  ttie  maricete  for  com  in  the  United 
States.  Throughout  ttie  farm  crisis  of  recent 
yeers,  our  IMation's  com  farmere  have  been 
strugging  to  stay  in  businees  and  find  new 
martcete  for  ttieir  product  U.S.  exports  of  com 
and  com  byproducta  have  faien  from  $9.4  bi- 
Kon  in  fiscal  yeer  1981  to  $4  blMon  in  tiscd 
year  1986.  Furthermore,  just  in  ttw  past  yev, 
the  prtoe  of  com  has  fallen  37  percent,  from 
$2.33  per  bushel  to  $1.43  per  bushel. 

Despite  ttiese  troubing  trends,  our  com 
farmers  have  refused  to  become  dtacouraged. 
They  have  continued  to  make  every  effort  to 
cut  their  cost  of  production  in  order  to  remain 
competitive,  wtiie  seeking  out  new  markete 
for  their  product  Two  of  ttie  most  promising 
markete  ttiey  have  found  are  ttw  uae  of  com 
in  the  production  of  ettianol  and  com  sweet- 
eners. 

The  domestic  ettiand  industry  consumed 
300  milKon  bushels  of  com  in  isiiw,  reducing 
Federal  Farm  Program  coste  by  over  $500 
miNon.  Ttxs  industry  has  grown  steadily  over 
ttie  past  7  years,  increasing  ite  production  of 
ethand  from  10  miion  gaHons  hi  1980  to  over 
700  milkxi  galtons  in  1986. 

The  use  of  com  sweetenere  has  also  grown 
steadiy,  arto  last  year  constitoted  one-tialf  of 
all  sweeteners  consumed  in  ttie  United  States. 
The  domestic  com  sweetener  industry  repre- 
senta  ttie  second  largest  market  for  U.S.  com, 
using  580  milNon  bushels  of  com  In  1966. 

The  Prestoenfs  1988  budget  reoommende- 
tions  indude  two  proposals  wtiich  threeten  the 
survival  of  ttiese  two  vital  markete  for  oont 
First  ttie  Prestoent  proposes  to  repeal  ttw 
partial  excise  tax  exemptton  for  alcotwl  fuels, 
wtiKh  was  instituted  to  help  a  fledging  indus- 
try tiecome  estabistwd.  Ttis  exemption  has  a 
1992  expiration  date,  and  it  is  imperative  ttiat 
it  not  tw  repealed  prematurely.  Ite  immediate 
termination  wouM  devastate  the  ettiand  irv 
dustry,  destoiTying  an  important  com  mart(et 
Ttie  ettianol  Industry  has  grown  as  a  dkect 
result  of  ttw  Federal  Govemmenf  s  comnrit- 
ment  to  akxXid  fuels,  as  demonstrated  t>y  the 
partial  excise  tax  exemption,  tt  is  a  commit- 
ment well  worth  keeping. 

Second,  the  Prestoent  proposes  to  drasti- 
cally reduce  ttw  domestic  price  support  level 
for  sugar  and  to  altow  substoized  foreign 
sugar  to  ftood  our  markets.  The  Price  Support 
Program  preventa  foreign  competitora  from 
dumping  ttieir  sugar  in  U.S.  markets,  arto 
altows  com  sweeteners  to  compete  fairly  with 
sugar  In  the  sweetener  market 

If  com  farmers  are  to  survive  ttw  cunent 
hard  times,  ttiese  proposals  must  not  tw  erv 
acted  into  taw.  For  ttiis  reason,  I  am  introduc- 
ing a  resohition  expressing  ttw  support  of  the 
Congress  for  ttw  efforte  of  our  farmere  and  in- 
dustry to  improve  arto  expand  ttw  markete  for 
com,  and  rejecting  ttw  Prestoenfs  proposals 
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FCDERAL  MINE  SAFETY  AND 
HEALTH  ACT  OP  1977 


CALL  FOR  A  "CATASTROPHIC 
HEALTH  INITIATIVE  (CHI)" 


HON.  EDWARD  R.  ROYBAL 


'ATTVSS 


orouJTOuru 
n  TBB  HOUSE  OP 

JJutndaw,  February  S.  1987 

Mr.  ROYBAL  Mr.  Speaker,  catastrophic 
haaNh  costs  have  become  one  of  the  hottest 
laauaa  of  the  lOOIh  Congress.  Last  week 
atone,  Congress  hsU  five  catastrophk:  health 
haartngi.  indudbig  our  House  and  Senate 
Aging  CommiHaes'  joint  heating  on  the  day 
allar  the  Praaidsnt's  State  of  the  Union  Ad- 
drsss.  i  think  that  you  wouM  agree  that  the 
time  has  come  for  the  Congress  to  push  for  a 
cal«slrophfc  health  initiative  [CHI]. 

Now,  I  recognize  that  Congress  wants  to  re- 
spond quicfcly  to  the  great  need  for  cata- 
strophic pfotociton,  but  t  want  to  sound  a  cau- 
tionary  note.  In  Congress'  nish  to  pass  a  cata- 
slrephk:  health  inilialive  this  yeer.  I  greatly  fear 
thai  we  wH  fai  to  raapond  to  the  fuU  problem. 
H  we  we  to  protect  a>  American  families  from 
uataatopWc  coats,  we  must  protect  the  37 
mMon  Amaifcans  wtw  are  uninsured  and  the 
200  mMon  Americans  wtw  are  eittwr  unin- 
sursd  or  undsrinsurad  for  catastrophk:  acute 
and  kmg  term  care  coats.  Though  I  am  chair- 
man of  the  Commttlee  on  Aging  and  care 
deeply  about  Amartoa's  ektarty,  I  want  to 
streaa  that  we  have  the  same  obNgatkm  to 
Amsrtca's  nonslderty. 

For  many  raaaons,  we  have  an  opportunity 
In  the  100th  Congresa  to  address  the  full  cat- 
astrophic coat  problem.  That's  why  I  took  the 
step  of  introducing  my  U.S.  Health  legisiatnn 
(H.R.  200)  on  the  first  day  of  the  100th  Con- 
graaa.  However,  I  am  much  less  corwemed 
that  we  choose  any  partKuiar  8okjtk)n  than 
that  we  chooee  to  aoive  the  full  catastrophic 
fwelth  cost  problem. 

Congreaa'  conacience  is  at  ttie  crossroads. 
We  either  commit  ourselves  to  alleviating  cat- 
aatropNc  health  coats  for  aH  Americans  or  we 
w«  have  oommMad  miKons  of  Americans  to 
go  without  critical  haelth  care  and  miinns  of 
Americana  to  financial  ruin.  My  conscience 
dtotates  the  course  of  protecting  aH  Ameri- 


I  strongly  urge  the  Congress  to  commit  itseH 
to  piutectliig  sM  Americans,  eklerty  and  nonel- 
darty  aMm,  and  to  aNeviaiing  all  catastrophk: 
health  ooels,  king  term  and  acute.  Given  the 
risks  tadng  the  37  mMon  uninsured  and  200 
mHon  undailnaued  Americans,  it  is  Impera- 
tive that  Congreas  enact  a  comprehensive 
catastrophic  health  initiative  [CHI]  as  soon  as 


HON.  NORMAN  D.  SHUMWAY 

OPCAUrOUTIA 
m  THE  HOOSI  OP  RXPRCSENTATIVKS 

TTtursdav.  February  S,  1987 

Mr.  SHUMWAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  ini- 
tiating legislatnn  to  amend  the  Federal  Mine 
Safely  and  Health  Act  of  1977  [MSHA].  If  en- 
acted, this  legisiatkxi  wouM  exempt  those 
minae  tfiat  are  owned  by  five  or  less  working 
partners  and  that  do  not  emptoy  any  indivkl- 
uals  wtK)  do  not  have  an  ownership  interest  In 
the  8ut>iect  mine  from  tfie  onerous  regulations 
Inckxled  in  tfw  act 

The  original  intent  of  ttie  Federal  Mine 
Safety  and  Health  Act  [MSHA]  was  to  address 
a  var^  of  legitimate  safety  and  health  con- 
cerns whk:h  were  largely  associated  with  the 
coal  mining  Insustry.  The  measure  was 
amended  to  include  metal  and  nonmetal 
mining,  although  the  underlying  motive  of  ttie 
legislatwn  was  to  protect  the  health  and 
safe^  of  coal  miners. 

I  represent  ttie  "Mother  Lode"  regton  of 
Calift>mi&  In  this  regton  of  California  ttiere  are 
scores  of  IndivkJuals  mining  for  gokj  and  other 
precious  ores  or  minerals  on  small  claims  k>- 
cated  on  both  private  and  Federal  lands.  Most 
of  tttese  indMduals  work  t>y  themselves  or 
with  a  small  number  of  partners  on  these 
claims,  in  searching  for  minerals,  the  small 
miner  will  often  drive  short  prospecting  tun- 
nels wtiich  span  only  several  feet  in  length. 

During  ttie  conskleratkxi  of  MSHA,  Con- 
gresa dkj  not  properly  take  into  account  ttie 
uraqwe  circumstances  of  ttie  small  miner.  Due 
to  this  oversight  the  Indivklual  mine  operator 
must  adhere — when  forced  by  Federal  mine 
Inspectors — to  all  ttie  proviskxis  Included  in 
MSHA.  The  practical  effect  of  sutijecting  small 
miners  to  MSt-IA  requirements  Is  to  put  them 
out  of  business.  Under  no  reasonable  circum- 
stances can  a  small  mine  operator  with  ex- 
trenely  limited  resources  availalite  comply 
with  rules  and  regulatkxis  wtuch  were  de- 
signed for  large  operatnns  that  emptoy  mine 
wortiers. 

With  this  inequity  in  mind,  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  join  me  In  support  of  ttiis  simple, 
straight-fonvard  legislation  to  alleviate  an  unirv 
tendsd,  undue  hardship  on  small  mine  opera- 
tors. 
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vote  in  a  timely  manner,  aiKi  ttien  reneged  on 
that  assurtnce.  Efforts  by  House  Republcans 
to  ensure  «  vote  were  igrxxed.  as  usual. 

The  procedure  we  have  been  forced  to 
foHow  dtogusts  a  great  many  of  ua:  it  certainly 
dBturtia  miB  deeply.  In  my  opinton.  we  are  now 
embroiled  In  a  controversy  above  and  beyorxl 
any  merits  of  a  raise.  We  have  a  faiure  of 
trust  because  our  loaders  have  played  tricks 
to  attow  the  pay  increaae  to  take  effect 

White  there  maybe  aome  merit  to  the  need 
for  pay  scale  ad|ustments,  this  just  is  not  ttie 
time  to  raise  our  own  salaries.  The  taxpayers 
of  this  country,  many  of  wtiom  have  their  own 
financial  problems  and  wtio  have  tolerated 
cuts  in  Government  programs,  sknply  wMI  not 
abkto  it  They  are  right  How  can  we  poestoly 
justify  spefKJing  our  constituents'  money  to  ag- 
grandize Ourselves?  We  can't  in  good  con- 
science do  it 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  imptore  you  to  aUow  ttiis 
House  to  vote  in  the  near  future  to  repeal  this 
raise. 
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I  HON.  SONNY  CALLAHAN 
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or  ALABAMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  S,  1987 

CALLAHAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
strong  oppositnn  to  a  pay  increase  for  Menv 
bers  of  Congress  and,  most  empfiatKally,  to 
the  manner  in  whKh  the  House  leadership  has 
maiteuvered  to  avokj  a  timely  vote  on  the 
Issue. 

There  Is  no  reason  wtiatsoever  ttiat  I  can 
detarmine  that  the  House  shoukJ  not  have 
voted  to  deny  a  pay  raise  before  it  took  effect 
The  leaderstiip  first  tokj  us  we  woukl  not  have 
a  vote,  ttien  put)Ncally  announced  we  wouM 


EDUCATION  IS  THE  BASIS  FOR 

rMFETrnVENESS 
AUSTIN  J.  IMURPHY 

OF  PKinraTLVAlTIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Ttninday,  February  S.  1987 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  how  does  the 
Presktent  expect  us  to  survive?  Presklent 
Reagan's  1988  budget  proposal  for  educatton 
totals  $14  billton,  a  $1.2  billion  reductton  from 
last  year'$  request  As  ttie  administratton  is 
slashing  the  budget  rnore  and  more  people 
are  findwig  themselves  wittiout  the  educattonal 
opportuniies  that  aHow  them  to  be  productive 
citizens.  Without  productive  citizens  how  can 
we  compote? 

CompeVtiveness  is  the  buzzword  of  the 
100th  Congress.  Educatton  is  the  basis  for 
ttiat  competitiveness.  If  funding  is  cut  ttie  at>il- 
ity  of  Americans  to  compete  will  be  greatly  re- 
duced. 

Rescission  of  ttie  1-year-okJ  program  for 
handicapped  infants  is  a  step  backward,  not 
forward.  Reductton  of  $1.2  bUHon  in  higher 
education  grants  and  $1.8  billion  in  toans  will 
be  disastious  to  the  future  of  those  students 
wtio  want  to  go  to  college  but  do  not  have  the 
resourcea  Resdsskxi  of  all  $880  milKon  in 
funds  for  vocattonal  education  can  only  lead 
to  a  fiigh^r  percentage  of  unskilled,  unproduc- 
tive indMduals.  Reduction  of  $100  millton  from 
last  year's  appropriation  for  drug  abuse  edu- 
cation Is  a  contiwSction  of  this  administi^ 
tion's  position  on  this  major  problem.  The 
Presklent  has  proposed  $130  milHon  In  funds 
for  adult  •ducation  to  address  problems  asso- 
ciated wlh  Illiteracy.  But  this  education  will 
only  provUe  the  bask:  skills.  Where  will  these 
peopto  go  from  there?  To  compete,  we  must 
give  all  citizens  ttie  chance  to  obtain  the  edu- 
cation thoy  want  or  need. 

In  ttiis  atmosphere  or  gtobal  competitive- 
ness an  enhanced  educational  system  Is  the 
factor  ttiat  woukl  give  America  the  edge  in  the 
world  market  Education  must  t>e  strengtlv 
ened,  on  all  levels,  for  us  to  sunnve. 


HON.  GERALD  BJL  SOLOMON 

OF  nw  ToaK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thunday.  February  S.  1987 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wouM  Hke  to 
take  a  moment  to  higlilight  a  recent  action 
taken  by  a  senkx  member  of  the  House 
Armed  ServKes  Committee  wtikrh  demonstrat- 
ed, once  again,  his  unwaivering  and  unparal- 
leled devotion  to  our  country's  men  in  uniform. 

Earner  this  week.  Congressman  Sonny 
Montgomery  introduced  H.R.  913,  authoriz- 
ing the  devetopment  of  a  postmobiNzation  reg- 
istoirtton  for  persons  having  essential  mednal 
skHls.  If  our  country  is  ever  again  forced  to 
war,  this  legislation,  orK:e  enacted,  woukJ 
mean  the  deference  between  life  and  death, 
for  countless  thousands  of  our  fighting  men 
wounded  in  action. 

The  legislation  does  not  require  the  registra- 
tion of  health  care  personnel  and  ttie  major 
health  care  organixerttons  as  a  good  faith 
effort  to  support  our  national  defense  shoukJ 
support  ttie  bHL 

Our  all  volunteer  force  is  stt-ong  and  it  is  a 
success.  However,  ttie  All-Volunteer  Force 
was  never  intended  to  stand  atone  in  time  of 
war.  In  ttie  event  of  a  major  conflict  our 
combat  divisions  will  require  augmentation  t>y 
inductees. 

Clearly,  in  the  event  of  mobilization,  Con- 
gress viroukj  authorize  ttw  induction  of  un- 
trained manpower  to  augment  comtiat  divi- 
stons.  At  the  same  time,  t>ased  on  existing 
military  medtoal  manpower  projections.  Con- 
gress woukl  auttxxize  ttie  induction  of  essen- 
tial medKal  personnel.  The  problem  is  that  It 
woukl  take  a  great  deal  of  time  to  set  up  a 
system  for  the  induction  of  needed  mecUcal 
personnel.  The  difference  of  several  months 
t>efore  our  fighting  men  receive  proper  medi- 
cal care  couki  tie  a  war  stopper. 

Mr.  Montgomery's  legislation  addresses 
ttiis  problem  by  providing  authority  to  dramati- 
cally reduce  the  time  it  woukl  take  to  call  up 
critical  health  care  personnel  shoukl  ttie  need 
arise.  H.R.  913  would  reduce  by  8  monttis  ttie 
time  it  woukl  take  to  insure  our  men  in  uniform 
have  proper  medk:al  care. 

As  the  auttior  of  the  Sotomon  amendment  I 
am  pleased  writh  the  success  we  have  had 
with  ttie  overall  Selective  Sennce  compliance 
level.  Virtually  all  of  our  Nation's  young  men 
have  fulfilled  their  obligation  to  register  witti 
the  Selective  Servk».  This  success  insures 
ttiat  America's  young  men  share  equally  ttie 
responsibiiity  of  defending  ttie  Nation. 

htowever,  possessing  ttie  capability  to  aug- 
ment comi>at  divistons  wittiout  the  guarantee 
that  these  young  men  will  have  adequate 
medical  tteattnent  if  ttiey  are  wounded  is  a  na- 
tional disgrace.  How  can  we,  as  a  Nation,  ask 
our  young  men  to  tie  prepared  to  fight  and  die 
for  our  country,  wittiout  insuring  ttiat  if  they 
are  wounded  they  receive  adequate  medk»l 
care?  Our  country's  young  men  have  done 
their  share,  ttie  Selective  Sernce  compliance 
level  is  over  99  percent  Now  K  is  time  ttie 
Congress  dkl  ttieir  share  by  approving  Con- 
gressman Montgomery's  legislation.  Please 
join  me  in  supporting  Congressman  Mont- 
gomery by  cosponsoring  H.R.  913. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

PROMOTING  StMAT.T.  BUSINESS 
WITH  VENTURE  CAPITAL:  AN 
INVESTMENT  IN  RURAL  AMER- 
ICA 


HON.  BYRON  L  DORGAN 

OF  NOKTH  DAKOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thunday.  February  S,  1987 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  f^orth  Dakota.  Mr.  Speaker, 
small  business  stands  skte  by  skto  witti  agri- 
cutture  in  my  Stete  of  North  Dakota  as  the 
tMCktxxie  of  our  rural  economy.  But  ttvougtv 
out  niral  America,  botti  fanners  and  main 
street  buskiesses  are  suffering.  The  lOOtti 
Congress  wil  be  devoting  some  attention  to 
exploring  ways  to  revitalize  rural  America,  and 
as  we  do  that  we  must  address  ttie  needs  of 
America's  entrepreneurs — small  businessmen 
and  women. 

One  way  to  address  that  need  is  to  find 
new  ways  to  invest  in  home-grown  small  busi- 
nesses. This  is  critical  because  firms  with 
fewer  ttian  100  emptoyees  generate  80  per- 
cent of  ttie  new  jotn  nationwkto;  and  85  per- 
cent of  new  hires  find  work  in  existing,  com- 
munity businesses.  By  conbast  ttie  Fortune 
500  companies  have  had  a  net  toss  of  2  mil- 
lton jobs  since  1980.  It's  also  ttue  ttiat  only 
1,500  businesses  retocate  annually,  with 
14,000  cities  competing  for  ttiese  businesses. 
Ttxjse  odds  make  it  unrealistic  to  deperxl  on 
retocating  corporations  as  a  source  of  eco- 
nomk:  devetopment  for  States  like  North 
Dakota. 

Last  year,  Nortti  Dakotans  invested  over  $3 
billton  in  securities.  Nearly  all  of  ttiat  money 
went  out  of  State.  Those  dollars  went  to  cor- 
porate headquarters  in  h4ew  York;  they  helped 
buikling  construction  in  Califomia.  Those  dol- 
lars bought  stock  in  companies  ttiat  exist  far 
beyond  Nortti  Dakota's  borders.  And  ttiat  left 
a  gaping  swath  in  investment  resources  for 
North  Dakota  business  starts,  as  outsklers 
reaped  our  venture  capital  like  a  wheat  fiekl. 

The  answer  lies  in  part  with  ttie  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  [SBA]  and  Small  Business 
Investment  Companies  [SBIC's],  whose  mis- 
ston  is  to  k>an  money  to  small  businesses  that 
cannot  obtain  suffk^t  financial  assistance 
elsewhere.  Unfortonately,  SBIC's  have  been 
sutjject  to  ttie  Federal  budget  yo-yo.  It  may  tie 
time  to  revive  a  plan  for  setting  up  a  Govem- 
ment-diartered  corporation  like  Fanny  Mae  for 
venture  capital.  This  would  be  privately  cap- 
italized with  a  Federal  backstop. 

The  answer  also  may  lie  with  venture  cap- 
ital corporations  ctiartered  or  backed  by  ttie 
States  and  organized  to  invest  their  dollars  In 
the  communities  they  serve.  Such  pubik:  or 
private  venture  capital  corporations  may  tie 
the  vehicle  through  whk:h  rural  States  can 
Invest  in  their  kical,  small  business  entrepre- 
neurs. 

I  think  Congress  ought  to  exptore  ttie  klea 
of  targeted  capital  gains  with  a  lower  effective 
tax  rate  for  venture  capital  invested  in  target- 
ed areas  for  a  period  of  several  years.  We 
shoukl  also  test  ttie  use  of  State  tax  Incen- 
tives for  investmenta  in  State-backed  venture 
capital  companies. 

Another  approach  wroukl  be  to  levy  a  b-ans- 
action  tax  on  large  corporate  mergers,  wtuch 
generate  no  new  jot>s,  wealth,  or  innovations. 
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but  whkrh  only  soak  up  scarce  credR  needed 
by  independent  businesses.  The  proceeds 
from  such  a  tax  wouM  fonm  ttw  seed  money 
for  a  revolving  credH  fund  for  finwidng  new, 
innovative  enterprises. 

And  it  goes  wittiout  saying,  we  can  probably 
give  smaN  businesses  ttie  biggest  boost  t^ 
cutting  ttie  Federal  defkat  and  towering  inter- 
est rates.  Thaf  s  anottier  untapped  source  of 
venture  capital. 

In  Nortti  Dakota  we  are  conservative  by 
nature.  We  took  over  new  ktoas  wHh  heaNhy 
skepticism  and  witti  a  generoua  portion  of 
forettiought  There's  a  growing  interest  In  ven- 
ture capital  corporattorw  in  my  State,  but  we 
understand  ttie  need  to  move  cauttoualy.  The 
Federal  Government  can  provtoe  aome  lead- 
ership here,  and  we  ought  to  take  a  good, 
hard  took  at  how  togettier,  ttie  States  and  the 
Federal  Government  can  encourage  economic 
devetopment  In  mral  America— a  ragnn  dev- 
astated by  Federal  budget  defkats.  Federal 
toBde  defkata  and  a  tong  pertod  of  high  reel  in- 
terest rates. 


THE  RETIREMENT  OF  MR. 

HARRY  Mclaughlin 


HON.  WILLIAM  F.  GOODUNG 

OF  PnnfSTLVAllIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  5, 1987 

Mr.  GOODUNG.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  ttie 
duties  Mfe  have,  as  putiik:  servants,  is  to  de- 
vetop  8  rapport  witti  members  of  the  medta  in 
our  distrtota.  At  the  same  time,  there  are  re- 
porters back  home  who  have  proven  ttiem- 
selves  ttirough  professtonalism  and  the  test  of 
time.  One  such  journalist  In  my  dstrict  Mr. 
Harry  McLaughlin,  is  calling  it  a  career  after 
20  years  in  journalism. 

Harry,  an  outspoken  man  with  no  qualms 
about  asking  that  certain  question  ottier  re- 
porters may  squelch,  will  be  remembered  t>y 
myself  as  well  as  ottier  kxal  newsmakers  in 
ttie  19tti  District  of  Pennsylvania  for  many 
years  to  come. 

Harry  McLaughlin,  a  native  York  countian, 
has  reported  for  ttie  York  News,  Yortc  Dis- 
patch, and  ttie  early  editions  of  wtiat  we  now 
know  as  the  York  Daily  Record.  It  «vas  1955 
wtien  Harry  launclied  a  career  with  ttie  Patri- 
ot-News and  after  several  years  moved  to  ttie 
York  txjreau. 

News  distinctions  In  ttie  form  of  awards 
occupy  his  mantleplace.  He  has  won  three 
first-place  and  two  second-place  Pennsylvania 
Newspaper  Putilisher  Association  awards,  and 
five  awards  In  ttie  tietter  writing  contest  spon- 
sored t>y  Women  In  Communk:ations. 

His  personal  life  reflecta  his  successful  pro- 
fesstonal  career.  Harry  McLaughlin  was  in- 
tensely involved  In  ctvk:  and  youth  endeavors. 

AkKigskle  his  news  avrards  are  medals  re- 
lating to  servk:e  with  ttie  94th  Infantry  Diviston 
under  Gen.  George  Patton  in  Worid  War  II. 
Let  us  not  forget  to  recognize  ttiat  Harry 
brought  home  a  Bronze  Star. 

Harry  McLaughlin  may  tie  retiring  from  full- 
time  Patiiot-News  sefvk:e,  but  he  is  someone 
Mrtio  will  certainly  remain  involved  in  ttie  com- 
munity for  years  to  come. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

hia  colleagues    wtio  dedk»ted  his  life  to  creating  a  better  so- 


Febniary  5,  1987 

Last  year  I  authored  and  kitroduced  a  skni- 
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In  Vw  bminMi  he  ctose,  his  colleagues 
wM  oondude.  "H«iy  had  a  nose  for  news." 
Good  hjck.  Harry. 


INTRODncnON  OP  CIVIL 
RIGHTS  DAY  RBSOLDTION 


H0N.PE1ERJ.VISCL0SICY 

or  mDiAHA 
nr  THE  HOUSE  OW  UPUSKHT  ATTVES 

Thunday.  February  S,  1987 

Mr.  VISCLOSKY.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few  short 
weeks  ago.  our  country  marked  the  birth  of 
Dr.  Martin  Lulher  King,  Jr.,  a  great  American 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

wtto  dedicated  his  Hfe  to  creating  a  better  so- 
ciety. In  that  same  spirit,  I  am  proud  to  Intro- 
duce today  a  resolutk>n  that  August  12,  1988. 
be  recognized  as  National  Civil  Rights  Day. 

National  Civil  Rights  Day  will  be  set  aside  to 
honor  not  only  the  memory  of  Dr.  King,  but 
also  the  struggle  arKJ  spirit  of  all  like-minded 
visionaries  who  saw  injustk^  and  dkj  not  turn 
away. 

I  recognize  and  salute  the  citizens  of  Gary, 
IN,  for  originatirig  ttie  idea  of  having  a  Nation- 
al Civil  Rights  Day.  It  is  partKularty  fitting,  in 
light  of  their  efforts  to  txiild  a  natk>nal  civil 
rights  hall  of  fame  In  their  city. 


February  5,  1987 

Last  year  I  auttK)red  and  introduced  a  simi- 
lar resolution,  wt«ch  was  enacted  after  receiv- 
ing broad,  tiipartisan  support  I  am  pleased  to 
note  that  the  number  of  original  ooeponsors 
this  year  has  more  than  doubled.  I  hope  that 
the  remainder  of  my  colleagues  will  join  with 
me  as  we  redednate  ourselves  to  working  for 
the  realizatnn  of  equality  of  opportunity  for  ail. 
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The  House  met  at  12  noon. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  James  David 
Ford,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer 

We  are  grateful,  O  God,  for  the 
blessings  of  life  that  are  the  gifts  of 
each  new  day.  We  remember  not  only 
the  great  ideas  of  faith  and  hope  that 
have  come  to  be  our  heritage,  but  we 
are  deeply  appreciative  that  the 
people  we  know  In  our  daily  lives,  our 
family  and  friends,  can  bear  testimony 
to  Your  eternal  truths.  For  families 
that  surroimd  us  with  their  love,  for- 
giveness, and  grace  and  for  friends 
who  encourage  and  support  us,  we 
offer  this  our  prayer  of  praise.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  announces  to  the 
House  his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I,  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
HaUen,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  with  an 
amendment  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title: 

HJl.  2.  An  act  to  authorize  funds  for  con- 
struction of  highways,  for  highway  safety 
programs,  and  for  mass  transportation  pro- 
grams, to  expand  and  improve  the  reloca- 
tion assistance  program,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  message  also  annoimced  that 
the  Senate  insists  upon  its  amendment 
to  the  bill  (H.R.  2)  "An  act  to  author- 
ize funds  for  construction  of  highways, 
for  highway  safety  programs,  and  for 
mass  transportation  programs,  to 
expand  and  improve  the  relocation  as- 
sistance program,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses," requests  a  conference  with  the 
House  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  thereon,  and  appoints 
from  the  Committee  on  Finance,  for 
title  II  of  the  Senate  amendment  and 
title  V  of  H.R.  2,  extending  the  high- 
way trust  fund,  Mr.  Roth  and  Mr. 
Dole,  and 

Prom  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs,  for  provisions  dealing 
with  the  Uniform  Relocation  Act.  Mr. 
Heinz. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  Public 
Law  99-661,  the  Chair  on  behalf  of  the 
majority  leader  appoints  Mr.  Ntrim  as 
a  member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of 
the  Barry  Goldwater  Scholarship  and 
Excellence  in  Education  Foundation. 


The  message  also  annotmced  that 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  Public 
Law  99-151,  the  Chair  on  behalf  of  the 
Vice  President  appoints  Mr.  D'Amato, 
Mr.  MiTRKOwsKi,  and  Mr.  Wilson  to 
the  U.S.  Senate  caucus  on  internation- 
al narcotics  control. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  Senate  has  passed  Joint  resolu- 
tions of  the  following  titles,  in  which 
the  concurrence  of  the  House  is  re- 
quested: 

S.J.  Res.  42.  Joint  resolution  disapproving 
the  recommendations  of  the  President  relat- 
ing to  rates  of  pay  of  certain  officers  and 
employees  of  the  Federal  Government. 

8J.  Res.  46.  Joint  resolution  to  recognize 
and  acknowledge  that  February  14.  1987, 
will  mark  the  75th  anniversary  of  Arizona 
statehood  and  to  designate  the  year  1&87  as 
Arizona's  Diamond  Jubilee. 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE 
CLERK  OF  THE  HOUSE 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the 
House  the  following  communication 
from  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives: 

Wasrimgtoii,  DC, 
February  6,  1987. 
Hon.  Jm  Wright. 

The    Speaker,    House    of    Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Spkakbi:  Pursuant  to  the  per- 
mission granted  In  Clause  5  of  Rule  III  of 
the  Rules  of  the  VS.  House  of  RepresenU- 
tlves.  the  Cleric  received  at  9:30  ajn.  on 
Friday.  February  6.  1987.  the  foUowlng  mes- 
sage from  the  Secretary  of  the  S«tate:  That 
the    Senate    passed,    without   amendment. 
House  Joint  Resolution  131. 
With  great  respect.  I  am. 
Sincerely  yours, 

DORRALD  K.  AHDERSOH, 

Clerk,  House  of  Representatives. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE 
SPEAKER 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  desires 
to  announce  that  pursuant  to  clause  4 
of  rule  I,  the  Speaker  signed  the  fol- 
lowing enrolled  Joint  resolution  on 
Friday,  February  8,  1987,  House  Joint 
Resolution  131. 


A  DELIGHTFULSTOE  OF  H.L. 
MENCKEN 

(Mrs.  MORELLA  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
her  remarks.) 

Mrs.  MORELLA.  Mr.  Speaker,  H.L. 
Mencken  was,  without  question,  the 
leading  critic  of  American  political  and 
social  mores  for  nearly  half  a  century. 
From  his  desk  at  the  Baltimore  Sun, 
he  hurled  his  barbs  at  stuffed  shirts 


and  inflated  egos  everjrwhere.  His  rep- 
utation as  a  crusty  curmudgeon  and 
iconoclast  was  imquestioned. 

So,  it  may  come  as  a  surprise  to 
some  to  learn  that  Mencken  had  a 
heart  for  romance  as  well  as  a  head 
for  criticism.  He  was  a  bachelor  imtU 
the  age  of  50,  when  he  married  San 
Haart,  an  English  teacher  at  Ooucher 
College  in  Baltimore  after  a  7-year 
courtship.  The  marriage  lasted  only  5 
years;  she  died  tragically  of  tuberculo- 
sis. But  those  apparently  were  the 
happiest  years  of  Mencken's  life. 

Thanks  to  the  woi^  of  one  of  my 
own  constituents,  Marion  Elizabeth 
Rodgers  of  Bethesda,  we  now  have  a 
new  insight  into  the  Sage  of  Balti- 
more. In  her  new  book.  "Mencken  and 
Sara:  a  Life  in  Letters,"  BCarion  Rod- 
gers had  distilled  the  private  corre- 
spondence between  the  couple.  They 
reveal  a  Mencken  who  was  warm  and 
affectionate  as  well  as  acerbicly  witty. 
It  is  most  fitting  then,  that  on  Valen- 
tine's Day,  Marion  Rodgers  will  dis- 
cuss her  book  in  a  special  presentaticm 
at  the  Pratt  Library  in  Baltimore.  I 
am  especially  proud  that  one  of  my 
constituents  has  brought  to  light  this 
new  and  altogether  delightful  side  of 
H.L.  Mencken. 


USTR  NEGOTIATES  AGREEMENT 
ON  U.S.  AGRICULTURAL  EX- 
PORTS TO  SPAIN  AND  PORTU- 
GAL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Richardson).  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Ne- 
braska [Mr.  Bereuter]  is  recognized 
for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
January  29,  the  Special  Trade  Repre- 
sentative for  the  United  States,  Clay- 
ton Yeutter,  announced  that  he  had 
reached  an  accord  with  the  European 
Community  resolving  a  major  conflict 
over  the  export  of  United  States  grain 
to  Spain. 

I  will  elaborate  on  the  agreement  in 
a  minute,  but  let  me  first  say  that  any 
realistic,  nonpartisan  assessment  of 
this  agreement  would  conclude  that 
this  is  good  news  for  the  United 
States,  and  especially  good  news  for 
grain  producing  States  such  as  Nebras- 
ka. While  the  naysayers  and  small 
minds  of  trade  may  be  critical.  I  con- 
gratulate the  Special  Trade  Repre- 
sentative. Ambassador  Clayton  Yeut- 
ter on  his  determination  and  ability  to 
achieve  this  agreement— as  assisted  in 
strong  and  effective  roles  by  Com- 


D  This  symbol  represents  the  time  of  day  during  the  House  proceedings,  e.g..  D  1407  is  liOJ  p.m. 
Matter  set  in  this  typeface  indicates  words  inserted  or  appended,  rather  than  spoken,  by  a  Member  of  the  House  on  the  floor. 
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Most  recently  he  decided  that  we 


much  better  case  to  bring  before  the 


talk  about  the  Miranda  rights— and  I 
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meroe  SeereCur  Malnolin  Baldrtge  »nd 
Acrleulture  SeereUry  RIdiard  Lync- 

Wtth  thii  aoocwd.  the  United  SUtes 
vfll  be  aide  to  leCatn  a  large  abare  of 
the  grain  export  market  to  the  Iberian 
Pentamila  and  move  ahead  with  confl- 
doaee  toward  negotiating  solutions,  to 
laisar  agrteoltnral  trade  problems 
with  the  Kuropeana  at  the  so-called 
Unignay  round  of  GAIT  negotlaUcnis 
iMtSkk  begin  today  in  Geneva.  Without 
the  agreeaaent,  the  United  States 
would  have  lost  one  of  its  largest  agri- 
cultural export  ma^ets  In  the  world 
and  be  semely  disadvantaged  when 
tryinc  to  begin  the  Geneva  talks. 

In  oomparlson  to  the  huge  trade  def- 
icit and  trade  ivoUems  which  this 
country  faces,  sinne  may  not  see  the 
full  aAfpnintmnt^  of  thls  agreement.  It 
is,  nevertheleai.  significant  for  both 
eeonomic  and  perception  reasons. 

Prior  to  8p^  and  Portugal  becom- 
ing members  of  the  European  Commu- 
nity on  January  1,  1INI6.  these  coim- 
trles  ImptHted  nearly  $2.3  billion  of  ag- 
ricultural commodities  from  the 
Uhited  States  each  year.  Spain  was 
the  United  States'  10th  lazvest  cus- 
tomer for  American  agricultural  prod- 
ucts and  was  the  fifth  and  fourth  larg- 
est customer  for  United  States  feed 
grains  and  soybeans,  reflectively.  Por- 
tugal was  actually  noted  as  being  the 
fifth  OT  sixth  largest  maiket  for  Amer- 
ican wheat. 

Upon  entering  the  EC.  Spain  and 
Portugal  were  required  to  adopt  the 
ECs  common  agricultural  policy  and 
raise  their  tariffs  on  United  States 
com  and  sor^um.  The  result  was  an 
annual  loss  to  American  farmers  of  ap- 
proximately $430  million  in  com  and 
■nrghiim  nles  in  Spain  alone.  The 
overall  iwtential  loss  to  American 
farmers  was  estimated  over  $1  billion. 

Although  the  Europeans  said  they 
were  wUling  to  compensate  the  loss 
with  lower  tariffs  on  industrial  and 
manufactured  itons,  that  was  no  con- 
solation to  the  agrlcultiire  sector.  To 
force  the  Europeans  to  negotiate  an 
agreement,  the  administration  an- 
nounced its  intention  to  impose 
duties— effective  at  the  end  of  January 
1987— of  up  to  200  percent  on  a  list  of 
European  beverage  and  food  products 
that  together  were  dubbed  "the 
yvvpie  shoin>ing  list":  a  carefiilly  bal- 
anced list  of  British  gin.  French 
cognac  and  wine.  Danish  canned  ham, 
Belgian  endive.  Spanish  and  Greek 
olives  and  various  European  cheeses. 

The  agreement  which  was  reached 
win  avert  not  Just  the  total  loss  of 
these  agricultural  export  sales  for 
American  farmers,  but  also  avert  a  po- 
tential full-fledged  trade  war.  The  cen- 
temdece  of  the  pact  calls  for  the  Euro- 
pean C(mununlty  to  allow  annual  ship- 
ments of  2.3  million  metric  tons  of 
feed  grains  consisting  of  2  million 
metric  tons  of  com  and  300,000  metric 
tons  of  sorghum  to  ^min  at  the  exist- 
ing lower  tariff  rates. 


The  agreonent  also  requires  the  EC 
to  4rop  its  requirement  that  Portugal 
purchase  at  least  15  percent  of  its  feed 
grains  from  other  EC  countries,  thus 
preserving  for  America  and  other  non- 
EC  exporters  a  potential  market  of 
400^000  metric  tons  of  sales.  Finally, 
and  quite  important,  the  new  agree- 
ment will  extend  duty-free  access  for 
soybeans  and  soybean  meal  to  Spain 
and  Portugal.  The  EC  today  collective- 
ly purchases  about  one-fifth  of  United 
States  soybeans. 

Because  of  this  agreement,  the 
United  States  is  expected  to  gamer 
about  two-thirds  of  the  new  quota  of 
2.3  million  metric  tons  of  feed  grains, 
which  apply  to  all  exporters  outside 
the  European  Community.  As  for  com 
and  sorghum,  the  most  important 
products,  this  means  the  retention  of 
1.6  million  to  1.7  million  tons  of  ex- 
ports to  Spain,  compared  with  an  aver- 
age of  2.8  million  tons  before  the 
Spanish  levies  began. 

While  the  agreement  largely  affects 
the  maintenance  of  American  agricul- 
tural exports,  approximately  one-third 
of  the  negotiated  compensation  is  rep- 
resented by  lower  tariffs  on  several  in- 
dustrial commodities  America  exports 
to  Europe.  This  compensation  trans- 
lates into  roughly  $70  to  $90  million  in 
lower  tariffs  for  26  products  including 
dried  onions,  avocados,  roasted  nuts, 
plywood,  aluminum  sheet,  and  various 
chemicals. 

Granted,  not  everyone  in  either  the 
United  States,  or  Europe,  is  pleased 
with  the  accord.  Many  United  States 
farm  and  commodity  organizations 
had  understandably,  and  unreallstical- 
ly  I  believe,  hoped  for  a  larger  share  of 
the  Spanish  and  Portugese  markets. 
Many  Europeans  felt  they  had  given 
up  too  much.  Generally  most  neutral 
observers  thought  that  America  came 
out  of  the  negotiations  much  more 
successfully.  Our  expected  market 
shxn-e  will  be  less  than  what  we  had 
before  Spain  and  Portugal  entered  the 
EC.  But  in  the  words  of  Willy  de 
Clercq,  the  European  Community's 
chief  negotiator,  the  agreement  is  an 
"honorable  compromise." 

The  most  Important  message  I  wish 
to  convey  today  is  that  the  United 
Staites  was  able  to  obtain  a  compensa- 
tion for  our  lost  agricultiu-al  markets 
when  other  countries  Joined  the  Euro- 
pean Community.  The  General  Agree- 
ment on  Tariffs  and  Trade  requires  no 
specific  compensation  for  lost  agricul- 
tural markets.  It  only  requires  that 
the  United  States  be  compensated  but 
not  necessarily  in  agricultural  prod- 
ucts. The  United  States  played  tough 
and  held  out  in  order  to  achieve  two- 
thirds  of  the  required  compensation  in 
agricultural  commodities.  What  we 
achieved  this  time  was  certainly  far 
more  honorable  and  economically  ben- 
eficial than  what  we  received  when 
other  countries  Joined  the  European 
Community  in  the  past.  For  instance. 


when  Gheece  Joined  the  EC  in  1981, 
the  United  States  received  zero  com- 
pensation for  lost  agricultural  sales. 
This  is  ttie  first  time  we  obtained  a  sig- 
nificant amount  of  compensation  in 
the  form  of  agricultural  products  and 
we  shoidd  be  very  grateful  for  the  out- 
come of  this  agreement.  The  agricul- 
tural sector  faired  significantly  better 
than  it  has  in  the  past. 

True,  the  United  States  could  have 
dug  in  its  heels,  circled  the  wagons, 
beat  its  chest  and  hollered  from  the 
ramparte  that  "it's  all  or  nothing." 
And.  that's  precisely  what  we  would 
have  gotten  in  this  negotiation  with 
that  attitude— nothing.  But  that  is. 
unfortunately,  the  bravado,  simplicity 
and  mentality  which  some  Members  in 
this  Congress  contend  trade  warfare 
should  be  waged.  Given  the  complex- 
ity and  intricacy  of  the  current  trade 
situation,  a  "take-no-prisoners"  atti- 
tude will  neither  open  doors,  nor 
Imock  down  trade  barriers. 

The  recent  agreement  with  the  EC 
will  only  last  4  years.  Between  now 
and  then,  we  have  with  honor  bought 
time  to  negotiate  a  more  permanent 
and  comprehensive  agreement  with 
our  trading  partners  to  end  unfair 
trade  practices  and  barriers.  As  a 
result  oi  the  Uruguay  talks  last  year, 
agricultural  trade  policies  will  be  one 
of  the  top  priorities  during  the  GATT 
negotiations  now  beginning  in  Geneva. 

Despite  our  trade  problems,  and  the 
seemlns^y  endless  bad  reviews  that 
tend  to  t>e  heaped  upon  this  adminis- 
tration for  its  trade  policy,  we  should 
applaud  and  support  our  Govern- 
ment's efforts  when  they  are  indeed  a 
success.  The  USTR's  recent  effort  in 
reaching  an  interim  agreement  with 
the  EuBopeans  demonstrates  that  the 
United  States  can  be  tough  and  suc- 
cessful In  our  negotiations,  and  that 
we  are  not  willing  to  be  trade  patsies. 
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MIRANDA  RULE  THREATENED 
BT  ATTORNEY  GENERAL  MEESE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
RicHAMSOH).  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Frank]  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  FflANK.  Blr.  Speaker,  there  has 
been  some  question  about  how  we 
should  celebrate  the  200th  anniversa- 
ry of  Che  Constitution.  We  will  im- 
doubtedly  have  a  lot  of  different 
events.  I  am  going  to  suggest  one,  and 
that  is  the  Edwin  Meese  Memorial 
Riui,  in  which  people  will  take  a  copy 
of  the  Constitution  and  run  backward 
and  the  person  who  gets  the  furthest 
backward  fastest  will  be  the  winner  of 
the  Edwin  Meese  Award,  because  At- 
torney General  Meese  seems  deter- 
mined to  take  our  Constitution  back- 
ward. 


Most  recently  he  decided  that  we 
ought  to  get  rid  of  the  Miranda  rule. 
The  Miranda  rule,  you  may  remember, 
was  promulgated  by  the  Supreme 
Court  20  years  ago,  and  what  it  said 
was  this:  If  you  are  arrested  by  the 
police,  you  will  be  told  two  things, 
that  you  have  a  right  to  remain  silent 
and  that  you  have  a  right  to  counsel. 

In  other  words,  this  radical  doctrine 
tells  the  average  person  who  is  arrest- 
ed exactly  what  Oliver  North,  John 
Poindexter,  and  Richard  Secord  were 
told;  namely,  that  you  have  a  right 
under  the  fifth  amendment  of  the 
Constitution  not  to  testify  if  you  do 
not  want  to,  and  you  have  a  right  to 
counsel.  There  was  a  member  of  this 
administration  who  was  asked  to  testi- 
fy before  the  Senate  Intelligence  Com- 
mittee and  who  said,  "Sorry,  I  haven't 
gotten  my  lawyer  yet." 

Mr.  Meese  tliinlcs  that  for  a  police 
officer  to  tell  the  average  individual 
who  is  arrested  these  things  so  that  he 
or  she  will  loiow  as  much  as  Oliver 
North  and  John  Poindexter  and  be 
able  to  plead  the  fifth  amendment,  if 
necessary,  or  get  a  lawyer,  if  neces- 
sary, is  somehow  an  undercutting  of 
law  enforcement.  Well,  I  am  glad  to  be 
able  to  point  out  that  law  enforcement 
officials,  at  least  in  my  State  of  Massa- 
chusetts, do  not  agree. 

In  an  article  that  appeared  in  the 
Boston  Globe  of  February  5,  the  head- 
line is:  "Police  Chiefs  Defend  Miranda 
Decision  Against  Meese  Threats."  Half 
a  dozen  police  chiefs  are  quoted  by 
name,  and  I  luiow  them.  These  are  not 
on  the  whole  the  membership  of  the 
American  Civil  Liberties  Union.  Most 
of  them,  I  venture  to  say,  voted  for 
Ronald  Reagan.  They  say,  "Miranda 
has  worked  out  well.  We  had  some 
transitional  problems  when  it  caught 
us  unawares." 

But  most  of  them  say,  "We  would 
follow  it  even  if  it  weren't  the  law." 
On  Miranda,  the  police  chiefs  of  cities 
like  Lynn  and  like  the  town  of  Brain- 
tree  and  others  say,  "Ed  Meese  is 
wrong.  It  is  not  a  hindrance  to  law  en- 
forcement." 

In  other  words,  for  the  average  cop 
to  show  a  suspect  the  same  rights  that 
Oliver  North  and  John  Poindexter  in- 
voked—and the  President  said  that 
was  OK  for  them  to  invoke  those 
rights— that  is  not  a  problem.  So  we 
find  that  the  Attorney  General  has 
once  again  misread.  I  think,  the 
proper  constitutional  law. 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRANK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  appreciate  the  gentleman's 
srielding. 

Law  enforcement  people  have  told 
me  that  the  Miranda  ruling  has  made 
it  a  little  tougher  for  them  to  make 
their  case  occasionally,  but  when  they 
do  make  their  case,  their  case  is  a 


much  better  case  to  bring  before  the 
courts. 

I  was  curious  about  this  "Meese 
Run"  the  gentleman  was  »j>iir<Tig 
about.  Ed  Meese,  is  he  not  a  part  of 
the  same  group  that  came  to  Washing- 
ton. DC,  saying  that  the  problem  is 
that  we  have  got  a  government  with 
too  heavy  a  hand,  that  there  is  too 
much  government  and  we  want  to  try 
to  restore  some  balance  for  individ- 
uals? 

It  seems  to  me  that  his  suggestions 
on  the  Miranda  Issue  moves  in  exactly 
the  opposite  direction.  It  takes  protec- 
tion from  the  Individual  and  gives 
more  authority  and  power  to  the  gov- 
ernment. Is  this  not  the  exact  opposite 
of  what  Mr.  Meese  has  been  talicing 
about  for  years? 

Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  would 
seem  that  way  to  me.  Apparently  we 
misunderstood  the  Attorney  General 
and  some  of  his  colleagues  when  they 
said  they  wanted  more  freedom  from 
government.  Evidently  they  were  talk- 
ing about  oppressed  billion-dollar  cor- 
porations. They  want  to  free  billion- 
dollar  corporations  to  merge  more 
freely.  They  do  not  want  the  govern- 
ment trampling  on  the  rights  of  bil- 
lion-dollar corporations.  But  when  it 
comes  to  an  individual's  right  to  walk 
into  a  convenience  store  and  buy  a 
magazine  that  is  not  legally  obscene, 
or  when  it  comes  to  a  nonadministra- 
tion  member's  right  to  invoke  the  fifth 
amendment,  that  is  something  else. 
Remember,  if  you  are  a  member  of  the 
staff  of  the  National  Security  Council, 
you  luive  got  yoiu*  Miranda  rights,  you 
are  entitled  to  plead  the  fifth  amend- 
ment, and  you  get  your  right  to  coun- 
sel, but  If  you  are  Just  the  average  citi- 
zen, apparently  there  is  something  the 
gentleman  from  North  Dakota  and  I 
missed.  I  am  glad  that  I  was  not  the 
only  one  who  missed  it. 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield  fur- 
ther? 

Mr.  FRANK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  An 
example  of  this  perhaps  is  how  a  gov- 
ernment can  mine  another  country's 
harbors  and  then  not  submit  that 
question  to  international  law. 

Mr.  FRANK.  Tes.  I  noticed  that  the 
State  Department  and  the  Justice  De- 
partment, with  the  approval  of  Judge 
BorlL,  recently  had  someone  criminally 
convicted  because  he  was  holding  a 
sign  in  front  of  the  Nicaraguan  Em- 
bassy wlilch  was  denunciatory.  They 
said  although  under  international  law 
you  may  not  insult  the  Nicaraguan 
Government,  you  can  blow  it  up  and 
you  can  drop  arms  in  and  mine  their 
harbors,  but  let  us  not  insult  them. 
Consistency  has  not  been  a  great 
virtue. 

I  appreciate  what  the  gentleman 
said  also  about  Miranda,  and  we  ought 
to  be  very  clear  about  this.  When  we 


talk  about  the  Miranda  rights— and  I 
will  be  honest  with  you— the  Attorney 
General  was  working  his  way  throu^ 
the  Bill  of  Rights  trying  to  substan- 
tially cinnunscribe  them,  and  I  think 
Iran  and  the  Contra  issue  stopped 
them  Just  short  of  the  fifth  amend- 
ment, because  i4>parently  they  do  not 
like  telling  people  they  have  a  right  to 
a  lawyer.  But  in  fact  that  is  what  Mi- 
randa says.  What  Miranda  says  to 
someone  who  has  been  arrested  is. 
"Tou  have  a  right  not  to  tn<»Hmtn^^ 
yourself."  It  is  an  explanation  of  the 
fifth  amendment  right. 

So  it  is  OK  for  sophisticated  officials 
of  this  administration  in  the  national 
security  area,  with  highly  paid  coun- 
sel, to  plead  the  fifth  amendment 
before  congressional  committees,  but 
it  is  somehow  a  derogation  of  law  and 
order  for  an  individual  who  may  be  to- 
tally innocent  to  be  told  "wait  a 
minute.  Before  you  say  something, 
consult  a  lawyer." 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  text  of  the  article 
to  which  I  referred  and  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Boston  Globe  on  Febru- 
ary 5,  1987,  is  as  follows: 

Poucx  CHixrs  Dcmn)  Mikahim  Dbcisioii 
Agaihst  Mbcs>  Thkeatb 

(By  Eduardo  Pas-liutlnex) 

When  they  gathered  a  few  weelcfl  ago, 
membera  of  the  Mamchuaetta  Polloe  Aaw>- 
datlon  were  suipriaed  to  find  they  shared  a 
common  concern  about  ITS  Attorney  CSener- 
al  Edwin  Meese's  desire  to  overturn  the 
long-controversial  Miranda  decision. 

"One  fellow."  said  Danvers  Police  Chief 
Christ  J.  Bouras.  "even  went  so  far  as  to  say 
he  would  continue  using  It  In  his  depart- 
ment regardless  of  what  happened." 

The  surprise,  Bouras  explained  yesterday, 
was  not  that  they  all  seemed  to  agree 
Meese's  action  was  misguided,  but  that  all 
seemed  to  be  vtgoroualy  rallying  around  a 
ruling  many  of  them  had  opposed  In  the 
days  after  the  US  Supmne  Court  decision 
in  1966. 

Miranda,  as  it  is  known  In  law  enforce- 
ment, basically  holds  that  police  \x  legally 
obliged  to  advise  suspects  of  their  right  to 
remain  silent  and  to  an  attorney  when  Inter- 
rogated. 

Meese  argues  that  the  landmai^  decision, 
often  described  as  a  cornerstone  of  legal 
rights  for  people  placed  under  arrest.  Is  det^ 
rimental  to  law  enforcement  and  abused  by 
defense  attorneys  who  win  freedom  on  tech- 
nicalities for  felons. 

A  challenge  to  It  in  the  Supreme  Court, 
say  a  few  Massachusetts  police  chiefs,  would 
be  a  mistake. 

"If  It  Is  overturned.  I  don't  know  that  Td 
order  my  officers  not  to  give  the  Miranda 
rights. "  said  Cambridge  Police  Chief  Antho- 
ny J.  Paollllo.  "They  can't  tell  me  not  to." 

Paolillo,  like  his  coUeagues.  adds  that  the 
demise  of  Miranda  would  set  dvil  rights  in 
law  enforcement  back  to  the  gray  days  of 
the  early  1960s. 

"I  do  not  believe  It  Is  a  detriment  to  law 
enforcement  as  the  attorney  general  has 
suggested,"  said  Bmlntree  Police  Chief 
John  V.  Polio.  "We've  come  a  long  way,  and 
I  would  not  want  to  see  the  rights  of  Indi- 
viduals eroded.  If  we  start  nipping  away  at 
righU  of  Individuals,  we'U  be  back  to  19M." 
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price  supports  to  farmers  because  we    ping   program   benefits   to   a  certain    even  better  under  this  farm  program. 
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"Fnpte  dMUld  be  tnfamiMl  of  their 
ciiliti.  I  tmA  mnrntta  aboat  It."  he  Hid  yee- 
tmdHg.  "TS  «•  atart  ■— iiiiilm  thoee  ri^ta, 
it  «m  only  follow  that  thinai  wOl   get 

PoUee  OnwimlMloner  Fnnds  M. 
I  the  iMoe  H  one  that.  If  nioceaB- 
ItaL  woold  also  affect  the  prefiwrinnil  fiber 
of  iwlMU  law  enf oroament. 

nore  profeMlonal." 
"It  forced  us  to  ap- 
the  Oonatttutlon.  We  now  have 
;  for  people  and  we  want  to  pro- 
taetttaoaerltfita.'' 

Polloe  Chief  Richard  F.  Courtney 
of  the  law*!  itaunrtieat  aupport- 
tKa  are  the  ame  oftleen  who  initially  dia- 
I  the  ptcapect  of  rrartinf  richta  to  sus- 


Tb  not  flotaic  to  aay  it'a  been  for  the 
better,  but  It  haant  been  aa  detrimental  as 
w*  an  aald  at  the  outaet."  Courtney  aald  yea- 
UKdv.  "^  am  Indlned  to  think  it  was  be- 
eanM  we  toae  to  the  orrMtnn" 

Courtaay  aald  central  to  the  opposition 
was  a  beUef  by  acme  officers  that  Miranda 
would  atcad  a  department'a  ability  to  obtain 

OOOsBIHOOBb 

"We  were  all  ahoefced  by  Miranda  because 
WW  never  eipactert  tt,"  Courtney  added.  "We 
had  been  giiltim  ciwifwaalrwia  the  beat  way 
w«  knew  how.  aonettmes  uainc  a  lltUe  chica- 
nary  but  always  f eeltaic  It  waa  neoeaaary  to 
■at  a  ecnvktian  on  a  aetloua  felon." 

An  kieal  ottldala  lntei¥lewed  said  they 
had  little  tafofmatlan  on  Meeae'a  moUva- 
tlon  to  owrtum  the  law. 

■■^■■'a  HOTITATIOII 

"I  doot  know  what  the  attorney  general 
la  tiytaw  to  do."  aald  PaoUllo.  "That's  his 
feeUof  on  tt  Aa  far  as  rm  ooooenied.  I  don't 
find  that  lOranda  la  a  aignlfkant  detriment 
to  the  aoMnc  of  a  case. 

"If  yon  do  your  lacwork .  .  .  well,  it's  been 
my  espericDce  that  there  la  a  wHlingneaa  on 
the  part  of  the  criminal  to  tell  you  whether 
he  did  it.  Miranda  law  or  not  Iaw  enforce- 
ment peofde  know  that" 

Bouraa.  aaytng  he  once  characterized  Mi- 
randa aa  "borrendoua."  aald:  "Even  if  it  is 
overtumed.  I  dont  think  it's  going  to 
ehaoge  very  much.  Officers  will  still  tread 
very  lightly.  This  la  a  toui^  age.  Everybody 
la  ready  to  aue.  The  officers  wiU  do  the  right 
thine  but  rd  hate  to  think  we'd  go  back  to 
ItM." 

Bouras  said  he  would.  In  the  event  Meese 
la  aueoeaaful.  aeA  to  adopt  a  department 
pidicy  whereby  his  officers  would  still 
adhere  to  basic  guidelines  set  forth  by  Mi- 


"I  think  maybe  there  are  times  under 
emergency  sttoatkna  when  you  don't  have 
the  time  to  do  theae  things."  he  added.  "I 
can  see  where  It  could  be  difficult  there,  but 
once  they>e  brought  to  the  station,  sus- 
peeta  ahoold  be  afforded  thoae  righta." 

Polio  aald  the  kw  of  Miranda  would 
prtamt  proldena.  even  if  the  atate  or  com- 
munltiea  moved  to  effect  atmilar  legislation. 

■SB  RaCBDOrr  BUKID 

"Aa  atrootfy  aa  I  may  feel  about  it  the  of- 
floera  would  then  probably  ezerdae  their 
own  Judgment"  be  aaid.  "I  might  say  I  feel 
It's  approuilate.  but  If  oftlcera  In  fact  know 
that  they  need  not  read  aoraebody  their 
rights,  then  you're  going  to  have  a  mixture 
of  a  lot  of  thlnas  happening." 

Polio  auggeated  that  the  public  may  not 
be  as  Informed  aa  tt  ahould  Iw  about  the 
ramlflcatioaa  poaed  by  the  attorney  gener- 
al'apropoaaL 

"The  public  ahould  be  made  aware  of  Just 
what  la  being  propoaed   cr  what   could 


happen  and  how  far  it  could  be  carried." 
Poll*  aald.  "I  think  there  ahould  be  acune 
pteia  language  explanaticma— about  why  we 
do  it  and  how  it  protects  tis  and  the  individ- 
uaL  I  don't  believe  the  public  has  a  dear 
picture  of  what  we're  talking  about." 

Aside  from  loss  of  the  protection  Miranda 
aff ofds.  PoUo  said.  Meese  risks  setting  a  bad 
precedent  "I  dont  like  the  momenttui  that 
I  feel  would  mount  toward  eroding  the 
rlghls  of  the  individual."  he  added.  'If  this 
step  is  taken,  it's  my  guess  that  other  steps 
are  aire  to  follow." 

P(dlo  said  Meeae's  position  on  Miranda  is 
seeded  in  "a  narrow  view"  of  civil  rights. 

"When  it  comes  to  losing  a  case  to 
technicalities,  well,  they're  in  front  of  us  all 
the  time,"  he  said.  "We  have  statutes  that 
we  have  to  abide  by.  We  have  to  play  by  the 
rules.  It's  tough,  but  we  know  and  are  aware 
of  tbe  pitfalls  and  should  be  trained  to 
avoid  them." 


THE  FAMILY  FARM  TARGETING 
AND  MARKETING  ACT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previoiis  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Dakota  [Mr. 
DoBCAH]  is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

£Cr.  DOROAN  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  will  not  take  the  entire 
time  allotted  for  this  special  order,  but 
I  want  to  bring  the  attention  of  the 
Members  to  the  fact  that  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  Pdiht],  and  I  have  introduced 
the  Family  Farm  Targeting  and  Mar- 
keting Act.  We  want  to  take  some  time 
today  to  explain  exactly  what  we  have 
done  to  improve  and  strengthen  the 
Farm  Program. 

The  part  of  the  coimtry  that  I  come 
from  is  a  rural  area;  in  fact,  North 
Dakota  is  defined  as  the  most  rural 
State  in  America. 

That  is,  the  yard  lights  that  you  see 
when  you  fly  over  North  Dakota  at 
night  represent  the  economic  blood 
vessels  that  carry  life  to  our  economy; 
they  are  family  farms.  Families  living 
out  there  on  the  farms,  getting  up. 
doing  chores  in  the  morning,  conduct- 
ing their  fanning  business,  doing 
chores  at  night  and  making  a  living  on 
the  family  farm. 

Each  year,  more  and  more  of  those 
yard  lights  go  out  because  family 
farmers  are  not  able,  with  present-day 
commodity  prices,  to  make  a  good 
living.  So  the  question  Is,  What  do  we 
do  about  that?  Well,  on  the  Federal 
Ooitenmient  level  we  have  had  farm 
program  after  farm  program.  Now  we 
have  a  ill-concieved  farm  program  this 
year  that  cost  $10  billion  more  than 
the  Federal  Government  had  antici- 
pated. It  cost  nearly  $27  billion  this 
year.  Even  though  it  has  cost  the  tax- 
pajrer  dearly,  it  has  not  brought  relief 
for  struggling  family  farmers. 

What  does  President  Reagan  pro- 
pose to  do?  Well,  he  would  propose  to 
Just  pull  the  net  out  from  under  farm- 
ers. He  says  the  way  to  solve  this  prob- 
lem is  to  let  farmers  deal  with  the 
open  maiitet:  that  is  what  he  has  been 
saying  for  about  5  or  6  years.  The  fact 


is.  therei  is  not  any  free  mai^et  or 
open  market  for  family  farmers.  They 
are  beset  in  doaens  of  different  ways 
by  an  EC  that  violates  GATT;  by  Jap- 
anese trade  barriers;  by  currency  mar- 
kets thai  so  inflated  the  value  of  the 
dollar  as  to  impose  a  substantial  tariff 
on  what  we  want  to  export. 

Farmers,  frankly,  do  not  have  a  free 
market  to  operate  in.  So  the  President 
says.  "Now.  this  year  what  we  should 
do.  because  the  farm  program  has  cost 
too  much,  is  reduce  the  target  prices." 
These  are  income  support  prices  for 
the  coqmiodltles  farmers  produce. 
Wheat.  i4.38  at  present.  The  President 
says.  "Lot  us  take  that  down  to  $3.19." 
That  is  Eedpe  for  wholesale  bankrupt- 
cy out  iz)  the  middle  part  of  this  coim- 
try. Right  now  a  $4.38  target  price 
doesn't  «ven  cover  a  farmer's  produc- 
tion costs,  let  alone  provide  a  modest 
profit. 

Congressman  Pshhy  and  I  have  in- 
troducecl  legislation  that  we  think  can 
accomplkh  three  things  all  at  the 
same  time.  No  1,  save  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment money.  We  are  not  unmind- 
ful of  the  deficit  problem  this  Govern- 
ment has.  We  must  attempt  to  save 
some  money,  not  Just  in  the  argicul- 
tural  programs  but  all  across  the 
board  in  the  Federal  budget. 

So  onei.  we  think  it  can  save  money. 
No.  2,  ve  think  it  can  help  family 
farmers  much  more  than  the  present 
farm  program.  While  we  spend  record 
amounts  of  the  taxpayers'  dollars,  we 
have  a  record  number  of  farm  failures. 
There  is  something  wrong  with  that. 

No.  3.  we  think  this  is  a  much  sim- 
pler approach  to  solving  the  farm 
problem.  If  you  think  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  forms  are  complicat- 
ed, you  ought  to  try  and  understand 
the  farm  program.  It  is  the  most  com- 
plicated thing  I  have  ever  seen  in  my 
entire  llle,  with  the  possible  exception 
of  the  new  W-4  tax  reform. 

Why  does  the  present  program  not 
work  if  we  spent  $27  blUion?  Because 
the  money  goes  to  all  the  wrong  folks. 
The  hose  is  hooked  up  to  the  trough 
leading  to  the  treasuries  of  the  biggest 
corporate  farms  in  America  and  it 
sucks  money  out  of  that  farm  program 
at  an  unprecedented  rate.  Thirty 
people  here,  60  people  there,  a  giant 
corporation  on  the  other  side  put  their 
money  together,  buy  some  land,  and 
then  faem  the  farm  program  and  get 
big  bucks.  Millions  of  dollars  out  of 
the  farm  program. 

Some  of  the  biggest  corporations  in 
America  are  farmers.  No,  they  do  not 
do  chores,  and  no,  you  do  not  call 
them  "Ma  and  Pa."  but  they  suck  a  lot 
of  money  out  of  the  farm  program 
that  ought  to  be  going  to  family 
farms. 

So,  what  do  we  do  about  that?  Well, 
Congressman  Peiiny  and  I  have  pro- 
posed a  different  approach.  We  say, 
let  us  (to  this:  Let  us  provide  income 


price  supports  to  farmers  because  we 
think  it  is  necessary.  If  you  do  not 
have  that  kind  of  a  bridge  called 
income  price  supports,  when  interna- 
tional grain  prices  swing  up  and  down 
in  vicious  ways  that  you  cannot  under- 
stand, predict,  or  alter,  then  we  need  a 
bridge  to  try  and  help  family  farmers 
get  across  that.  Otherwise,  all  those 
yard  lights  will  go  out;  those  farmers 
wlU  go  broke.  And  that  would  trans- 
late into  higher  food  prices  for  Ameri- 
can consumers. 

How  would  our  bridge  work?  We 
would  strengthen  price  supports  at  the 
bottom  end  of  production  for  the  first 
20.000  bushels  of  wheat  and  30.000 
bushels  of  com.  for  example.  That  has 
the  effect  of  providing  a  stronger  price 
support  for  the  first  increment  of  pro- 
duction and  layers  in  stronger  income 
support  for  the  famUy  farmers  in  this 
country. 

Oh.  It  means  that  we  are  not  going 
to  have  the  golden  arches  that  the 
large  corporate  farms  have  managed 
to  create  over  these  little  bridges 
called  prices  supports.  Now,  they  have 
a  set  of  golden  arches  that  give  them 
millions  of  dollars  in  support  prices 
that  they  should  not  receive.  We  are 
going  to  change  that  and  they  are  not 
going  to  like  that. 

However,  our  changes  mean  that  we 
can  give  stronger  support  prices  to 
family  farmers,  give  family  farmers  a 
chance  to  make  a  living,  save  the  Fed- 
eral Government  money  at  the  same 
time,  and  put  agriculture  across  the 
middle  part  of  this  coimtry  back  on  its 
feet  again. 

There  are  a  number  of  details  on 
this  farm  program  that  we  want  to 
talk  about  in  the  next  few  minutes, 
but  I  would  like,  with  those  opening 
remarks,  to  caU  on  Congressman 
Penny  from  Minnesota  who  has 
worked  with  me  to  coauthor  this 
project^ 

Mr.  PENNEY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point,  I  would 
like  to  run  down  some  of  the  major 
provisions  of  our  farm  proposal  Just  to 
flesh  it  out  a  little  more  for  our  col- 
leagues, because  I  think  there  is  a  lot 
here  in  what  we  are  offering  that  they 
win  find  to  support.  Clearly,  if  we  are 
going  to  get  rid  of  this  existing  farm 
policy  which  is  disastrous  for  rural 
economy,  we  have  got  to  come  up  with 
the  kind  of  support  here  in  Congress 
to  get  a  majority  vote  so  we  can  put  a 
new  farm  program  in  place. 

We  think  that  our  farm  program 
will  be  one  that  will  primarily  benefit 
small-  and  mid-sized  family  farmers 
sustain  that  family  farm  structure  and 
restore  our  rural  economy. 

We  call  the  bill  the  "Family  Farm 
Targeting  and  Marketing  Act."  We  do 
that  because  we  want  to  put  the  em- 
phasis on  those  two  key  elements.  It 
targets  assistance  primarily  to  small- 
and  mid-sized  family  farmers  by  cap- 
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ping  program  benefits  to  a  certain 
number  of  bushels.  Beyond  that,  it 
puts  the  emphasis  on  mai^eting  grain 
so  that  all  grain  grown  in  future  years 
will  move  Into  the  marketplace  and 
not  into  storage.  Right  now.  with  huge 
surpluses  in  most  grains,  we  are  seeing 
market  prices  driven  terribly  low.  We 
want  to  find  a  marketing  system  that 
will  remove  that  kind  of  surplus  prob- 
lem and  allow  the  market  price  to 
come  up  where  it  belongs  so  that 
farmers  can  again  make  a  decent 
income  and  a  decent  living. 

The  main  objectives  of  our  bill 
would  be  to  first  lower  Federal  farm 
program  costs  by  targeting  benefits  to 
small-  and  medium-sized  family  farm- 
ers by  limiting  coverage  to  a  certain 
numl>er  of  bushels. 

Second,  to  simplify  the  existing  farm 
program,  and.  at  the  same  time, 
reduce  Government  involvement  in 
farm  management  decisions.  In  other 
words,  put  the  farmer  back  in  the  driv- 
er's seat  in  terms  of  his  operational  de- 
cisions rather  than  having  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture,  at  the  national 
level,  determining  farm  management 
decisions. 

Third,  we  aUow  the  farmer  to  sell 
his  product  when  the  market  allows 
him  the  best  possible  price  which  re- 
verses our  current  policy  of  stockpiling 
surplus  crops.  It  would  also  reduce,  for 
the  Government,  tremendous  storage 
payments  that  accrue  when  we  have 
these  huge  surpluses. 

Finally,  we  would  maintain  market 
competitiveness  by  paying  a  target 
payment  which  would  make  up  the 
difference  between  the  market  price 
and  the  target  price  on  a  certain 
amount  of  production. 

What  kind  of  a  price  would  we  offer? 
On  com,  we  are  talking,  in  ovir  bill,  a 
target  price  of  $3.50.  On  wheat,  we  are 
talking  a  target  price  of  $5.  On  com, 
we  would  pay  that  on  the  first  30,000 
bushels  grown  or  80  percent  of  a  farm- 
er's base  yield;  whichever  is  less.  But 
up  to  30,000  bushels.  On  wheat,  we 
would  pay  on  up  to  80  percent  of  a 
producer's  base  yield  or  20,000  bushels; 
whichever  comes  first. 

One-half  of  the  estimated  payment 
would  be  made  in  advance,  in  the 
spring,  during  the  signup  period.  That 
serves  a  couple  useful  purposes  but, 
one  of  the  important  aspects  of  this 
legislation  is  that  it  would  give  farm- 
ers some  cash  in  the  spring  when  they 
need  it  for  operating  and  planting  ex- 
penses. The  other  remaining  balance 
would  be  paid  at  the  end  o'  the  grow- 
ing season  on  November  1.  for  wheat, 
on  December  1  for  com.  So  when  the 
grain  comes  out  of  the  field,  you  can 
market  it  at  that  point  and  you  will  be 
paid  the  differential  at  the  time  of 
harvest,  or,  if  you  decide  to  hold  that 
grain  for  a  little  longer,  we  will  lock  in 
that  differential.  If  you  market  wisely 
and  the  market  price  is  little  higher 
you  obviously  are  going  to  come  out 


even  better  under  this  farm  program. 
But  if  you  do  not  market  at  the  right 
time  and  that  market  prices  drape,  you 
may  lose  a  few  cents  per  bushel,  so  it 
does  put  some  pressure  on  the  farmer 
to  do  some  smart  mai^eting  if  they 
decide  to  hold  that  grain  beyond  the 
harvest  payment  date. 

Other  provisions  of  this  bill,  and  I 
think  they  are  significant  provisions, 
would  be  the  requirement  that  there 
be  a  20-percent  set-aside  in  order  to 
enter  into  this  farm  program. 

We  do  not  pretend  that  this  would 
serve  as  a  farm  or  as  a  production 
management  mechanism  quite  the 
way  farm  acreage  set-aside  have 
worked  in  the  past,  because  clearly  in 
the  past  we  have  seen  problems  with 
that  approach.  Setting  aside  a  certain 
number  of  acres,  but  them  mnTimi»ing 
yields  and  intensifsring  production  on 
the  remaining  acres  thereby  producing 
more  com  on  less  acres. 
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So  we  do  not  rely  so  much  on  this 
20-percent  acreage  reduction  as  a  pro- 
duction managment  tool  as  much  as 
we  emphasize  the  conservation  aspect, 
because  when  setting  aside  20  percent 
of  the  acres,  we  would  ask  that  half  of 
those  be  rotated  to  a  different  part  of 
that  farm  each  year  so  that  over  the 
comrse  of  time  the  entire  farm  would 
get  a  rest  and  that  land  would  be  pre- 
served for  future  generations. 

Another  provision  would  be  that  you 
could  not  grow  another,  marketable 
crop  on  those  set-aside  acres,  on  that 
20  percent  of  your  acres  that  you  are 
setting  side,  just  a  cover  crop  to  keep 
those  acres  healthy. 

In  addition,  a  farmer  would  not  be 
allowed  to  exceed  his  established  acre- 
age base.  Every  farmer  right  now  has 
an  acreage  base  for  program  crops, 
and  we  would  not  allow  them  to  in- 
crease that  base  under  our  program. 

We  would  limit  payments  to  active 
family  farmers,  and  put  an  end  to 
these  huge  payments  that  go  to  pas- 
sive investors.  That  is  one  of  the  big- 
gest embarrassments  of  the  current 
farm  bill,  that  we  do  not  have  any  way 
of  assuring  that  the  program  benefits 
are  paid  to  legitimate  active  family 
farmers.  Millions  of  dollars  are  going 
to  corporate  Interests.  BCilllons  of  dol- 
lars are  being  paid  to  any  combination 
of  outside  investors  who  are  not  direct- 
ly involved  in  the  farm  operation.  We 
want  to  put  a  stop  to  that  kind  of 
waste.  That  is  not  what  a  farm  pro- 
gram ought  to  be  designed  to  do;  it 
ought  to  be  designed  to  provide  some 
income  protection  to  legitimate  family 
operators  so  that  they  can  better  with- 
stand the  ups  and  downs  of  the 
market  price  as  Influenced  by  so  many 
factors,  including  worldwide  competi- 
tion, the  value  of  the  dollar,  and  all 
the  rest,  as  my  colleague  from  North 
Dakota  has  so  ably  indicated. 
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So  thoee  are  some  of  the  various  pro-    income  support  price  as  well  for  all    ers  Just  sort  of  look  as  if  it  is  not  hap- 
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We  would  be  wnalUve  in  our  defini- 
tion to  liigltiwtfi  family  eorpormtlons 
or  teBBUy  partnenhiiM  where  two 
broClMn  or  a  fktlier  and  a  daughter  or 
a  tether  and  a  aon  are  both  supporting 
their  own  famtUee  off  of  that  acreage. 
We  would  want  to  allow  them  to  sub- 
dhrkle  In  a  way  in  which  they  could 
qualify.  So  we  want  to  be  sensitive  to 
family  oneratotB,  but  put  a  stop  to  the 
kind  of  waste  and  abuse  of  the  pro- 
gram that  oocuis  now  with  so  much  of 
the  money— the  Iwlk  of  the  money  In 
our  tMxm  programs  in  fact  going  to 
then  nmf  aim  investors  and  corporate 
operators. 

Mr.  DOROAN  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
ft)eaker.  one  of  America's  largest  in- 
surance companies  is  one  of  America's 
largest  farmers,  and  gets  a  great  deal 
of  mmiey  from  the  farm  program.  It  is 
not  Qlegal.  and  I  do  not  use  the  com- 
pany's name  on  the  floor  of  the 
House,  simply  because  I  do  not  want 
anybody  to  think  that  what  the  com- 
pany has  dcme  is  illegal.  Still,  a  farm 
program  that  gives  millions  upon  mil- 
Uons  of  debars  to  a  gaint  multination- 
al aapwatlon  to  farm  does  not  make 
sense  to  me. 

Another  example  was  in  the  newspa- 
per not  too  long  ago.  Thirty-some 
fab'ly  well-to-do  pe<H>le  put  together  a 
syndieate.  They  purchase  or  lease  sub- 
stantial land  in  another  State  from  an 
insurance  company  and  lue  an  air- 
plane to  seed  some  winter  wheat,  disc 
it  in  when  they  get  snow  cover,  and  at- 
tempt to  9lit  $60,000  payment  limits 
30  different  times.  With  that.  30  non- 
farmers  rei4>  the  benefits  of  a  program 
which  leaves  the  chaf  for  family  farm- 
ers. That  is  farming  the  farm  pro- 
gram. That  is  ot  family  farming. 

My  own  view  is  that  if  you  want  to 
grease  up  a  tractor  and  put  together  a 
plow,  hitch  it  behind  the  tractor,  and 
plow  tnm.  here  to  China,  that  is  your 
buslnesB.  I  could  care  less.  Do  you 
want  to  plow  up  four  States?  If  you 
are  big  enough  adn  rich  enough  to 
own  that  much,  that  is  your  business. 
But  I  do  not  think  that  t\e  Federal 
Oovemment  ought  to  be  your  finan- 
cial partner  whfle  you  do  it. 

I  think  that  our  responsibility  in 
this  country  for  social  reasons,  for  eco- 
nomic reascms,  and  for  security  rea- 
sons is  to  "»««»it*iTi  a  network  of 
fan^  farms  for  America's  future. 
That  is  what  our  farm  program  ought 
to  be  attempting  to  do.  I  am  not  hos- 
tile to  the  largest  corporate  farmers  in 
the  country;  I  Just  do  not  think  that 
we  ought  to  take  money  from  a  tax- 
payer in  Fargo,  ND,  for  that  matter, 
and  give  it  to  someone  who  has  an 
aaet  base  of  $500  million  who  decides 
that  he  wants  to  plant  some  com 
som^lace.  That  is  not  what  a  farm 
program  ought  to  do. 

A  farm  program  ought  to  provide 
price  stability  for  family  farmers  so 
that  tn  the  long  term  this  country  can 


couat  on  efficient  production  and  rea- 
sonable commodity  prices. 

We  could  farm  America  with  2,000 
corporations  or  less,  but  would  that  be 
what  the  American  consiuner  wants 
when  higher  food  prices  would  follow 
a  surety  as  might  does  day?  Is  that  the 
way  in  which  we  want  to  devastate  the 
lifestyle  in  the  middle  part  of  America 
where  they  are  now  producing  real 
new  wealth,  at  a  timewhen  much  of 
the  rest  of  America  is  Just  trading 
paper  and  getting  rich  on  both  sides  of 
the  trade?  I  do  not  think  so.  I  think 
what  we  are  trying  to  do  with  this  bUl 
is  right,  and  that  is  to  maintain  a  net- 
work of  family  farms  in  America  even 
while  we  save  the  taxpayers  money 
with  a  farm  program  that  provides 
more  support  to  family  farmers  but 
less  to  the  largest  corporate  farms  in 
America  who  want  to  farm  the  farm 
program. 

In  a  word  targeting  farm  program 
benefits  can  help  save  tax  dollars  at 
the  same  time  it  helps  to  save  family 
farmers  from  bankruptcy. 

Mr.  FEINNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further,  I  certainly 
coneur  in  his  elaboration  on  that 
aspect  of  our  bill,  that  we  really  are 
targeting  assistance  to  the  degree-ben- 
efits are  paid  to  small-  and  mid-sized 
family  farmers  and  eliminating  those 
embarrassing  payments  that  go  to  out- 
side investors,  to  corporate  interests, 
and  to  others  who  really  in  my  Judg- 
ment have  no  Justification  coming  to 
the  Federal  Government  for  a  big 
cheek  year  after  year,  as  they  have 
under  current  and  past  farm  policy. 

A  few  other  provisions  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Dakota  and  I  ahve 
included  in  thsi  bill  also  deserve  men- 
tion. One  of  those  would  be  to 
strengthen  grain-quality  provisions. 
Last  year  we  worked  in  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  to  develop  a  clean-grain 
proposal  that  was  eventually  adopted 
by  this  Congress,  but  there  were  some 
loopholes  that  were  allowed  in  that 
particular  legislation  that  may  result 
in  our  doing  not  much  of  a  better  Job 
than  we  have  done  in  the  past  in' 
terms  of  delivering  hlgh-Quality  grain 
to  our  foreign  buyers. 

Tou  cannot  tell  me  that  we  are 
going  to  improve  the  marketability  of 
our  grain  on  the  world  market  when 
we  are  sendhig  grain  overseas  that  is 
polluted  with  dirt  and  dust  and  for- 
eign material  and  busted  kernels,  and 
so  many  other  items  that  really  make 
that  grain  less  valuable  to  that  buyer. 

Right  now  we  allow  as  much  as  10 
percent  of  our  grain  going  overseas  to 
be  foreign  material,  and  I  think  that 
that  is  an  embarrassing  situation  for 
oiu-  Nation,  and  it  certainly  is  hurting 
the  price  that  we  are  able  to  receive  on 
the  world  market  and  the  quantity 
that  we  are  able  to  sell  on  the  world 
market. 

Why  should  we  in  America  not, 
where    we    have    the    capability    to 
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produce  not  only  grain  in  great 
volume  but  grain  in  high  quality, 
make  It  our  top  priority  to  send  clean 
grain  overseas  to  let  them  know  that 
they  caa  get  the  best  quality  grain 
from  our  farmers.  We  want  to  prohibit 
the  praotice  of  adding  back  dockage 
and  foreign  material  to  grain  for 
export  to  make  it  clear  that  we  are 
going  to  be  a  high-quality  provider  on 
the  workl  market.  I  think  that  that 
will  lead  to  better  markets  and  better 
prices  for  our  American  grain  farmers. 
That  would  be  another  important  pro- 
vision in  our  bill. 

We  want  to  rely  as  well  on  the  con- 
servation reserve  to  take  out  of  pro- 
duction $ome  acres  that  should  not  be 
in  production,  fragile  acres  that  are 
highly  erodlble.  marginal  acres  that 
only  produce  well  if  they  are  highly 
intensified,  and  we  want  the  conserva- 
tion reserve  to  be  broadened  in  a  way 
that  will  get  more  of  those  acres  out  of 
production  on  a  long-term  basis.  It 
serves.  I  think,  a  good  purpose  in 
terms  of  keepiiig  a  balance  between 
supply  and  demand.  It  also  serves  a 
good  environmental  purpose.  It  serves 
a  good  purpose  in  terms  of  wildlife 
habitat  throughout  the  midsection  of 
our  couhtry.  Our  bill  would  call  on 
more  extensive  use  of  the  conservation 
reserve. 

We  would  fence  off,  in  order  to  try 
to  provide  the  best  possible  market 
price,  the  existing  surplus  until  a  trig- 
ger price  at  or  near  our  target  price  is 
reached.  That  means  that  we  do  not 
have  to  worry  about  the  old  s\u*plus— 6 
billion  bushels  of  com— hanging  over 
the  market  and  continuing  to  depress 
prices  for  farmers  under  this  new  tar- 
geted farm  program.  We  want  the 
market  price  under  this  new  program 
to  respond  to  current  production,  not 
to  the  okl  surplus. 

We  would  allow  that  surplus  to  be 
used  up  in  a  variety  of  ways.  It  could 
be  used  in  increased  food-aid  ship- 
ments to  starving  nations  around  the 
globe.  It  could  be  used  for  ethanol  pro- 
duction here  or  for  other  purposes 
that  do  not  compete  with  the  tradi- 
tional markets  for  our  grain.  So  over 
time  we  would  get  rid  of  that  surplus, 
but  our  intention  would  be  to  fence  it 
off  in  a  way  that  it  would  not  further 
depress  prices,  hurting  all  of  our  farm- 
ers economically. 

Ijtst.  we^  would  equalize  storage  pay- 
ments, to  the  degree  that  we  have 
grain  in  storage,  between  commercial 
storage  facilities  and  onf arm  storage. 
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It  hai  been  an  inequity  over  the 
years,  ftnd  oiu-  bill  would  equalize 
those  payments  so  the  farmer  would 
not  get  the  short  end  of  the  stick 
when  it  comes  to  holding  on  to  some 
of  this  grain  over  a  period  of  time 
when  the  market  price  is  so  low  that 
they  cannot  market  it. 


So  those  are  some  of  the  various  pro- 
visions of  our  bill.  But  as  a  practical 
matter.  I  think  it  makes  good  sense, 
and  I  will  say  that  as  I  talk  about  this 
to  farmers  across  my  district  it  gets 
generally  a  good  response.  They  like 
much  of  what  we  are  talking  about 
here  because  they  too  are  embarrassed 
with  the  farm  policy  that  encourages 
more  production  than  we  need.  They 
are  embarrassed  by  a  farm  policy  that 
builds  up  a  big  surplus  and  drives  our 
market  price  down.  They  are  embar- 
rassed by  a  farm  policy  where  most  of 
the  money  spent  on  agricultural  pro- 
grams goes  to  people  that  are  not 
family  farmers  but  instead  to  off  farm 
speculators  and  to  corporate  interests 
who  have  no  business  coming  to  the 
Federal  Treasury  for  this  kind  of  fi- 
nancial assistance. 

So  there  is  enthusiasm  I  think  for 
this  kind  of  change  in  farm  policy  and 
it  is  evidenced  in  the  responses  that  I 
received  to  a  survey  that  I  mailed  out 
to  my  constituency  Just  this  past 
month.  Several  thousand  respondents 
took  the  time  to  fill  out  this  question- 
naire. On  the  question  of  targeting 
farm  benefits  to  small-  and  mid-sized 
family  farmers  who  produce  a  pro- 
gram crop,  com  in  my  area,  wheat  in 
yours,  to  the  degree  of  about  300 
acres,  they  said  they  would  support 
this  kind  of  a  targeting  program  73 
percent  to  23  percent.  I  think  that 
shows  that  in  farm  districts  like  mine 
there  is  overwhelming  support  for  this 
kind  of  a  targeting  program,  and  I 
know  that  the  gentleman  from  North 
Dakota  held  hearings  in  his  district 
over  this  last  weekend,  and  maybe  this 
would  be  a  good  time  for  him  to  talk 
about  the  reception  the  program  re- 
ceives among  farmers  in  his  area. 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota. 
North  Dakota  has  about  33,000  or 
34,000  farmers,  and  I  held  five  meet- 
ings over  this  past  weekend  in  North 
Dakota.  I  guess  I  visited  at  those  five 
meetings  with  about  1,500  farmers. 
Most  of  them  feel,  I  believe,  as  the 
gentleman's  constituents  do,  that  they 
do  not  like  the  present  farm  program 
giving  millions  of  dollars  to  some  of 
the  largest  producers.  They  know  that 
Is  not  productive  for  anybody  else. 
They  know  the  Government  has  a  def- 
icit problem.  They  know  that  family 
farmers  are  going  broke  in  record 
numbers  is  spending  record  dollars  on 
agriciilture. 

Why?  Why  are  people  going  broke 
when  that  is  hi4>penlng?  Because  the 
wrong  people  are  getting  the  money, 
and  they  know  that  as  well. 

Now,  along  comes  President  Reagan 
and  in  his  budget  he  says  to  those 
farmers  and  all  others,  now  we  have, 
as  a  matter  of  strategy,  driven  down 
market  prices  and  we  are  going  to  drop 
the  second  shoe.  The  second  shoe  is  to 
exist  with  lower  market  prices,  and 
then   we   are   going   to   lower   your 


income  support  price  as  well  for  all 
farmers. 

Farmers  know  that  that  would  be 
catastrophic  for  them.  I  mean,  if  you 
want  to  see  record  bankruptcies  accel- 
erate, and  accelerate  across  the  heart- 
land of  this  country,  all  you  do  is 
follow  the  President's  recommenda- 
tions. Farmers  know  something  else  is 
necessary. 

There  are  a  couple  of  approaches 
that  can  be  used.  One,  Save  the 
Family  Farm  Act,  for  example,  which 
Senator  Habkih  and  others  have  intro- 
duced. That  is  an  absolute  supply- 
management  approach  which  I  think 
has  some  merit  as  well.  It  comes 
aroimd  the  back  side  and  almost  meets 
our  proposal  in  the  sense  that  moving 
from  where  we  presently  are,  we  each 
want  to  achieve  something  that  works. 
And  you  can  do  it  in  one  of  a  couple  of 
ways. 

Tou  can  do  it  by  a  supply-manage- 
ment program  that  works,  and  in  my 
Judgment  you  have  to  make  that  mul- 
tilateral. We  have  to  have  to  keep 
mftktng  those  efforts  to  get  them  to  do 
so.  Alternatively,  you  can  target  farm 
programs  to  family  farms  and  allow 
the  largest  producers  in  the  country 
who  produce  a  fair  amount  of  the 
product  to  get  their  signals  from  the 
marketplace  and,  therefore,  respond 
to  the  marketplace.  That  is  what  we 
are  attempting  to  do  in  our  proposal. 

But  to  review  again  what  we  are 
talking  about  Is  this:  We  are  saying  let 
us  use  the  limited  money  for  price  sup- 
ports to  give  a  higher  price  support, 
not  lower,  but  higher  price  support  for 
the  first  increment  of  production. 
That  makes  sense  to  me  because  in 
wheat  and  com  commodities  we  are 
talking  about,  maybe  400  or  500  acres' 
worth  of  strong  income  price  support, 
which  wiU  give  a  family  farmer  and 
the  lenders  and  others  the  ability  to 
know  that  these  folks,  if  they  are  good 
managers,  will  be  able  to  make  a 
living.  If  they  want  to  farm  four  coun- 
tries, they  are  going  to  have  to  make 
some  risk  decisions  about  what  they 
want  to  plant  on  the  extra  acreage 
they  have.  But  we  are  saying  to  them, 
our  commitment  as  a  government  is  to 
give  you  some  stability  in  an  era  of  in- 
stability, of  international  price  fluctu- 
ations, some  stability  so  that  you  have 
some  opportunity  to  make  a  living  if 
you  are  a  good  manager. 

One  of  the  things  that  I  see  happen- 
ing here  in  Washington  is  a  double 
standard,  and  farmers  know  it  espe- 
cially. I  talked  with  a  lot  of  farmers 
this  weekend  at  the  farm  forums  I 
held,  and  you  know  the  topics  they 
raised  were,  for  example,  why  are 
there  different  standards  in  the  appli- 
cation of  bank  examinations  to  a  big 
bank  versus  a  coimtry  bank.  Large 
Wall  Street  banlus  have  lent  money  to 
brazil  and  other  Third  World  coun- 
tries, and  the  loans  are  essentially 
nonperformlng,  and  the  bank  examin- 


ers Just  sort  of  look  as  if  it  is  not  hap- 
pening. I  am  not  suggesting  that  the 
bank  examiners  should  take  a  differ- 
ent tack  at  this  time.  I  am  Just  sailing 
they  have  a  different  standard  with 
respect  to  those  billions  of  dollars  of 
foreign  loans  that  are  in  trouble.  But 
out  in  farm  coutnry  if  a  small  bank 
out  there  has  loaned  money  to  Emma 
and  Frank  Gardner,  and  Emma  and 
Frank  somehow  caimot  make  the 
entire  interest  and  the  entire  principal 
payment,  that  bank  auditor,  that  ex- 
aminer comes  in  and  says,  oh.  oh.  non- 
performing,  and  in  the  file  it  goes.  It  is 
a  completely  different  standard. 

If  a  farmer  sajrs  to  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  that  somehow  I 
have  got  some  trouble  here  and  I 
cannot  make  the  payments  this  year, 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration  or 
farm  credit  or  others  say  you  are  in 
big  trouble  and  are  going  to  accelerate 
you.  If  you  are  a  track  star.  I  guess  ac- 
celeration is  a  positive  term.  But  if  you 
are  on  the  wrong  end  of  a  Farmers 
Home  Administration  loan,  you  do  not 
want  to  be  accelerated.  That  means 
that  they  are  setting  you  up  for  liqiii- 
dation. 

We  loaned  Poland  money  in  1981,  I 
believe  it  was  about  $1.6  billion,  to  buy 
some  commodities.  Poland  has  not 
paid  1  cent,  at  least  the  last  time  I 
checked,  not  1  cent  on  principal.  Do 
you  think  anybody  accelerated 
Poland?  Is  Poland  in  default?  Of 
course  not.  How  does  the  USDA  repos- 
sess Poland? 

My  point  1b,  again  this  is  a  double 
standsoxl.  Poland  can  owe  $1.6  billion 
and  not  pay  a  cent  on  principal  and  it 
is  not  even  in  default  over  at  USDA. 
Emma  and  Frank  get  behind  a  little 
bit,  and  all  of  a  sudden  they  are  accel- 
erated into  default.  Somehow  there 
seems  to  be  some  double  standard  in 
the  way  we  deal  with  all  of  these 
family  fanners  who  are  simply  asking 
that  they  be  given  an  opportunity  to 
make  a  living  out  there. 

No,  they  are  not  asking  for  charity 
at  all.  They  want  parity,  not  charity, 
and  parity  is  reduced  to  its  lowest  level 
since  the  Great  Depression.  That  is 
why  you  see  family  farmers  going 
broke  in  record  numbers,  because  they 
do  not  get  parity  or  a  fair  price  for 
production. 

My  Interest  is  this:  I  think  our  goal 
ought  to  be  keep  yard  lights  bxuning 
in  rural  America.  When  the  yard 
lights  bum,  it  means  families  living  on 
the  farm,  and  those  families  that  are 
living  on  those  farms  are  producing 
real  new  wealth.  That  real  new  wealth 
helps  maintain  a  rural  lifestyle  in 
America  that  I  think  strengthens  this 
country. 

Family  farmers  produce  food  for  less 
than  corporate  agrif  actories  and  that 
helps  consumers.  It  is  no  less  true  that 
soldiers  move  forward  on  their  bellies 
and  we  ought  not  forget  that. 
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We  are  «**^'«»t  with  a  whole  series 
of  taniM  that  are  going  to  determine 
In  this  near  term  whether  we  have 
family  fanners  to  any  great  degree  or 
not  In  this  country's  future.  Trade  leg- 
'flatW*  and  farm  legislation  in  the 
100th  Coogress,  and  credit  issues,  will 
detennlne  whether  family  fanners  are 
going  to  exist  In  the  long  term  in  this 
country's  future.  I  for  one  hope  they 
do  eztat.  and  I  am  going  to  fight  to  see 
that  they  do,  because  I  think  it  is  in 
our  eoanamlc  sodal.  and  security  in- 
terest to  try  to  do  that. 

I  would  like  to  make  one  other  point. 
If  I  might.  A  lot  of  folks  say,  well,  com- 
modity prices  are  where  they  are  be- 
cause that  Is  where  they  should  be.  I 
mean.  If  wheat  is  worth  $2.20  in  the 
commodity  ma^ets.  that  is  tough, 
that  Is  the  way  things  ought  to  be. 

You  know.  If  you  go  Into  your  gro- 
cery store,  and  I  have  used  this  com- 
parison a  lot.  you  go  Into  your  grocery 
store  and  you  buy  some  cornflakes  or 
you  buy  some  puffed  wheat.  The 
farmer  sells  that  bushel  of  wheat,  and 
that  bushel  of  wheat  at  the  country  el- 
evator is  priced  at  $2.40.  Then  it  is 
Shaped  from  the  elevator  to  a  facility 
scnneplaoe  where  it  is  commingled 
with  some  other  wheat,  and  then  it 
gets  shipped  off  to  a  plant,  maybe  in 
liavachusetts.  or  maybe  some  other 
territory.  Thai  someone  says,  now 
what  I  am  going  to  do  with  that  wheat 
is  that  I  am  going  to  puff  it.  And  so 
they  get  It  In  their  puffing  plant,  and 
they  puff  It  up,  and  they  box  it  in  a 
tnlght  red.  yellow,  and  white  carton, 
and  they  call  it  puffed  wheat  Then 
they  ship  it  back  to  us,  and  it  comes  to 
the  grocery  store  shelves.  If  you  want 
to  buy  that  same  bushel  of  wheat,  if 
you  can  identify  it.  the  $2.40  wheat 
that  has  been  puffed,  it  is  now  going 
to  cost  slightly  over  $100.  So  it  is  $2.40 
for  the  wheat  and  $97  for  somebody 
that  has  puffed  it  up,  including  the 
value  of  the  piiff .  to  whatever  extent 
the  puff  has  value. 

The  point  It,  you  can  go  right  down 
the  line,  through  the  list  of  agricultur- 
al commodities,  wheat  in  bread,  com 
In  cornflakes,  wheat  in  puffed  wheat, 
and  you  can  go  right  down  the  list  and 
try  and  analyze  what  percent  of  that 
produce  does  the  family  farmer  get, 
and  It  is  always  the  heeL  The  heel  on 
the  loaf  of  bread,  it  is  alwajrs  the  back 
end  of  the  pricing  structure,  pennies 
for  a  box  of  cereaL  The  fact  is  that  we 
have  the  lowest  cost  per  consumer  of 
their  disposable  inc(»ne  going  for  the 
highest  quality  food  of  any  other 
nation  in  this  world,  and  at  the  same 
time  we  see  agriculture,  at  least  the 
structure  of  family-based  agriculture, 
crumbling  around  us. 
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I  think  It  is  time  that  some  people  in 
this  Chamber  and  on  the  Senate  side 
as  well  stand  up  and  say.  "We  are  not 
going  to  let  that  happen.  Family  farm- 


ers are  too  important  to  this  country 
to  continue  to  let  that  happen." 

we  can  do  something  about  it,  save 
money,  save  family  farmers;  and  make 
this  entire  process  much  simpler  all  at 
the  tame  time.  That  is  the  best  deal  I 
have  ever  seen  anybody  offer,  and  that 
is  the  kind  of  proposal  that  we  have 
been  able  to  put  together. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Pemitt]. 

Mr.  PENNY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreci- 
ate the  gentleman  yielding. 

The  point  the  gentleman  makes 
about  the  impact  on  food  prices  on  the 
store  shelf  as  it  relates  to  the  cost  or 
the  price  that  is  paid  to  the  farmers  is 
an  important  one,  and  it  needs  to  be 
stresed  more  than  it  has  been 
stressed  in  this  debate  over  farm 
policy. 

Obviously,  when  you  look  at  a  loaf 
of  bread  or  a  box  of  cereal  and  you  cal- 
culate the  portion  of  that  price  that  is 
attributed  to  the  price  the  farmer  re- 
ceived for  his  grain,  you  are  talking 
about  more  than  perhaps  6  cents,  for 
that  loaf  of  bread  or  6  cents  for  that 
box  of  cereal  that  actuaUy  went  to  the 
farmer. 

You  could  easily  double  the  farmer's 
income  per  bushel  and  only  affect  the 
cost  to  the  consumer  by  a  few  cents 
per  loaf  of  bread  or  a  few  cents  per 
box  of  cereal. 

So  the  whole  debate  over  what 
better  prices  for  farmers  might  do  to 
the  consumers  of  America  I  think  has 
been  overstated  and  misrepresented. 
We  are  clearly  not  talking  about  any 
impact  that  would  devastate  the  life- 
style or  the  nutritional  Intake  of  the 
typical  family  in  America. 

We  are  also  forgetting  about  the 
context  of  this  farm  price  situation. 
We  had  com  at  $3.50  not  too  many 
years  ago.  We  had  wheat  at  above  $5. 
We  have  had  soybeans  up  at  $8.50. 
The  current  low  prices  that  we  are  re- 
ceiving for  commodities  across  the 
boaid  are  not  the  kind  of  prices  that 
have  typically  been  paid  for  our  farm 
commodities,  and  so  it  is  important  to 
recognize  that  these  prices  do  fluctu- 
ate, but  we  have  been  in  a  trough  over 
these  last  few  years  that  will  not  re- 
verse itself  imtll  we  do  something 
about  redesigning  a  farm  policy  that 
helps  to  build  bigger  and  bigger  siu-- 
pluses  in  every  commodity,  only  guar- 
anteeing that  the  new  crop  is  going  to 
be  worth  less  than  what  you  spent  to 
grow  it.  That  is  the  issue  we  are  trying 
to  address. 

I  think  our  approach,  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Targeting  and  Marketing  Act  that 
we  have  sponsored,  is  an  approach 
that  needs  to  be  seriously  considered 
by  this  Congress;  because  we  do  try  to 
deal  with  that  question  of  income  for 
farmers.  We  do  try  to  institute  a  new 
kind  of  farm  policy  that  will  result  in 
the  farmers  receiving  their  income 
from  the  marketplace;  we  do  try  to 
design  this  bill  in  a  way  that  will  lead 
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those  m«rket  prices  back  up  where 
they  belong,  but  dtuing  times  when 
that  market  price  is  lower  than  the 
target  price  we  establish  in  this  bUl, 
$3.50  for  com  and  $5  for  wheat,  we 
will  provide  price  projection,  but  we 
will  target  it  and  cap  it  so  that  only 
the  first  30,000  bushels  of  com  and 
20.000  bushels  of  wheat  receive  that 
protectiofi. 

In  thai  way.  you  are  helping  the 
small-  and  mid-size  farmers  that  sus- 
tain our  nu-al  economy,  and  I  think 
that  that  ought  to  be  the  primary  em- 
phasis of  farm  policy,  is  to  sustain  a 
family  farm  economy  out  there  in  the 
coimtryside.  That  is  really  the  effect 
of  our  bill. 

It  can  aave  the  Federal  Treasiu-y  sig- 
nificant amounts  of  money,  it  can  help 
to  sustaia  that  family  farm  structure, 
and  it  is  more  market-oriented  than 
farm  policy  has  been  in  recent 
memory:  and  those  area  three  big  sell- 
ing points  that  I  think  we  need  to 
stress  tliroughout  the  upcoming 
debate. 

The  Speaker  has  made  farm  policy 
reform  one  of  his  top  four  priority 
items  in  the  coming  session  of  Con- 
gress. That  gives  us  the  kind  of  leader- 
ship we  need  here  to  get  something 
done  on  farm  policy;  and  our  intention 
in  sponsoring  this  bill  early  in  the 
100th  session  is  to  see  that  targeting 
becomes  part  of  the  debate,  because 
we  cannot  improve  farm  policy,  get  rid 
of  this  ourrent,  disastrous  farm  pro- 
gram imless  we  have  a  majority  of  the 
votes  here  in  the  House  to  get  the  Job 
done. 

I  know  from  past  experience  with 
targeting  proposals  that  there  is  tre- 
mendous support  here  in  the  Con- 
gress, among  Democrats  and  Republi- 
cans, rural  Members  and  urban  Mem- 
bers, for  targeting  our  farm  policy  to 
small  and  mid-size  family  farmers.  I 
think  if  we  can  move  forward  to  in- 
clude this  kind  of  concept  in  a  farm 
bill  this  year,  we  can  get  that  majority 
vote;  we  can  put  a  new  farm  policy  on 
the  President's  desk,  and  offer  hope  to 
family  farmers  across  America. 

Mr.  DOROAN  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  if  my  memory  serves  me  cor- 
rectly, the  last  time  we  voted  on  an  ap- 
proach tfaat  would  provide  targeting, 
we  lost  208  to  200.  I  believe  there  was 
about  a  28-vote  difference. 

My  feeling  is  that  urban  Members  in 
Congress  are  very  willing  to  support 
family  farmers  in  this  country.  I  think 
they  have  an  appreciation  of  the  im- 
portance of  family  farmers.  I  do  not 
think  they  want,  nor  do  we  want  to  see 
a  farm  program  that  showers  its  lar- 
gesse on  those  who  need  it  least,  and 
withholds  a  decent  price  support  from 
those  who  need  it  most. 

So  I  would  like  to  rec^  again,  for 
example,  for  the  wheat  producer  out 
there  who  is  asking,  "How  does  this 
work?"  very  quickly. 


We  say,  we  freeze  the  bases  at  the 
present  time.  Second,  we  say  up  to  a 
20-percent  set-aside  is  required,  and 
then  the  first  20,000  bushels  oi  prod- 
uct you  raise  after  that  set-aside  in 
wheat  and  30,000  bushels  in  com  is 
supported  with  the  higher  price  sup- 
port; $5  for  wheat,  $3.50  for  com.  A 
farmer  can  plant  wheat  or  com  above 
that  20,000  bushels  to  the  extent  that 
you  have  a  base  above  that,  but  it  is 
aU  your  own  risk.  You  assess  what  you 
think  the  marketplace  price  is  going  to 
be,  and  how  risky  that  is  for  you. 

We  also  include  in  this  proposal 
equal  storage  pasrments,  on  the  stor- 
age that  now  exists  between  farmers 
and  commercial  storage.  We  include 
increased  export  enhancement  pro- 
grams to  make  us  more  competitive, 
and  we  also  include  some  strengthen- 
ing of  grain  quality  standards. 

When  a  bushel  of  grain  leaves  this 
country  to  show  up  in  the  Rhine  River 
or  near  the  Rhine  River  at  a  port  to 
offload  to  a  German  miller,  I  want 
that  German  miller  to  understand  the 
grain  he  or  she  is  purchasing  is  the 
finest  grain  available  anyplace,  deliv- 
ered at  the  finest  quality  available 
from  anyone. 

Oiu*  goal,  simply,  with  this  entire 
program  is  to  put  together  something 
that  is  simpler,  more  workable,  and 
less  expensive  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. The  most  important  of  that  is 
more  workable.  This  works  for  family 
farmers.  This  will  save  most  family 
farmers  in  this  country  who  are  good 
managers. 

Our  goal,  frankly,  is  to  say  we  want 
to  do  what  is  necessary  to  preserve  a 
network  of  family  farms  in  this  coun- 
try. We  want  to  keep  the  yard  lights 
biuning;  that  is  why  we  have  crafted 
this  kind  of  a  package. 

We  have  met  with  the  Speaker  of 
the  House,  with  many  others  in  the 
House  leadership,  and  have  Just  now 
distributed  this  information  to  other 
Members  of  the  House,  and  we  hope  to 
work  with  all  Members  of  the  House, 
to  develop  the  debate  on  how  we 
should  approach  future  agricultural 
policy  decisions. 

That  means  working  in  cooperation 
with  the  House  Agriculture  Commit- 
tee chairman,  working  with  the  Speak- 
er, the  majority  leader,  and  with  the 
Members  of  the  n.S.  Senate  to  see  if 
we  cannot  lise  the  best  ideas  in  this 
proposal  and  the  best  available  in 
every  other  approach  to  come  up  with 
a  good,  strong  endorsement  of  family 
farmers. 

We  do  not  think  we  have  a  monopo- 
ly on  good  ideas.  This  represents  one 
we  think  is  good.  There  are  others,  I 
am  sure,  that  will  be  developed  that 
also  have  some  very  good  approaches, 
and  we  would  like  to  take  the  best  of 
what  everyone  has  to  offer  to  give 
family  farmers  a  future  that  will  be 
bright  for  them.  If  we  provide  a  bright 
future  for  people  who  produce  real 


wealth  like  farmers,  then  we  will  help 
to  provide  a  bright  economic  future 
for  this  country  as  well. 


SUBMISSION  OP  RULES  OF  THE 
SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON  CHIL- 
DREN,  YOUTH.  AND  FAMILIES 
OF  THE  HOUSE  FOR  THE  lOOTH 
CONGRESS 

(Mr.  MILLER  of  California  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  MILLER  of  CaKfomia.  Mr.  Speaker,  pur- 
suant to  rule  XI,  clause  2(a),  I  submit  the  rules 
for  the  Select  Committee  on  Children,  Youth, 
and  Families  for  the  100th  Congress  for  print- 
ing in  ttie  Record: 

Rules  op  the  Sklsct  Comnrnx  on 

Childbxic,  Youth,  and  Faiouxs 

(Approved  February  4. 1987) 

■uix  1.— KKsmrcs 

The  regular  meetings  of  the  committee 
shall  be  held  on  the  Thursday  of  each 
month  at  9:45  a.m.,  except  when  Congress 
has  adjourned.  The  chairman  is  authorized 
to  dist>ense  with  a  regular  meeting  or  to 
change  the  date  thereof,  and  to  call  and 
convene  additional  meetings,  when  circum- 
stances warrant.  A  special  meeting  of  the 
committee  may  l>e  requested  by  members  of 
the  committee  in  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  House  Rule  XI,  2(cK2).  Every 
member  of  the  committee,  unless  prevented 
by  unusual  circumstances,  shall  tie  provided 
with  a  memorandum  at  least  three  calendar 
days  (excluding  Saturdays,  Sundays,  and 
legal  holidays)  prior  to  each  meeting  or 
hearing  explaining  (1)  the  purpose  of  the 
meeting  or  hearing;  and  (2)  the  names, 
titles,  background  and  reasons  for  appear- 
ance of  any  witnesses.  The  minority  staff 
shall  be  responsible  for  providing  the  same 
information  on  witnesses  whom  the  minori- 
ty may  request. 

BULB  3.— QUORUMS 

A  majority  of  the  meml>ers  of  the  commit- 
tee shall  constitute  a  quorum,  except  that 
two  meml>ers  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for 
taking  testimony  and  receiving  evidence. 
Proxies  shaU  not  be  used  to  establish  a 
quorum.  If  the  chairman  is  not  present  at 
any  meeting  of  the  committee,  the  ranking 
meml>er  of  the  majority  party  on  the  com- 
mittee who  is  present  shall  preside  at  ttiat 
meeting. 

RUI.B  3.— comtrrmE  rxpoets 

Every  investigative  report  shall  l>e  ap- 
proved by  a  majority  vote  of  the  committee 
at  a  meeting  at  which  a  quorum  is  present. 
Supplemental,  minority,  or  additional  views 
may  l>e  filed  in  accordance  with  House  Rule 
XI.  2(1X5).  The  time  allowed  for  filing  such 
views  shall  l>e  three  calendar  days  (exclud- 
ing Saturdays,  Sundays,  and  legal  holidays) 
unless  the  committee  agrees  to  a  different 
time,  but  agreement  on  a  shorter  time  shall 
require  the  concurrence  of  each  meml>er 
seeking  to  file  such  views.  A  proposed  report 
shall  not  l>e  considered  in  committee  unless 
the  proposed  report  has  l>een  available  to 
the  memtiers  of  the  committee  for  at  least 
three  calendar  days  (excluding  Saturdays, 
Sundays,  and  legal  holidays)  prior  to  the 
consideration  of  such  proposed  report  in  the 
committee.  If  hearings  have  I)een  held  on 
the  matter  reported  upon,  every  reasonable 
effort  shall  be  made  to  have  such  hearings 
available  to  the  members  of  the  committee 


prior  to  the  conaideration  of  the  propoaed 
report  in  the  committee. 

KUU  4.— PKOZT  VORB 

A  memlier  may  vote  by  pmss  on  any 
measure  or  matter  Iwfore  the  oommlttee 
and  on  any  amendment  or  motioD  pertain- 
ing thereto.  A  proxy  shall  be  in  writtnc  and 
be  signed  by  the  member  granttng  the 
proxy:  it  stiall  show  the  date  and  time  of 
day  it  was  signed  and  the  date  for  miiitSb  it 
is  given  and  the  member  to  whom  the  pn»y 
is  given.  Each  proxy  authortsation  shall 
state  that  the  member  is  absent  on  official 
business  or  is  otherwise  unable  to  t>e 
present;  shall  l>e  limited  to  the  date  axid  the 
specific  measure  or  matter  to  which  it  ap- 
plies; and,  unless  it  states  otherwise,  shaU 
apply  to  any  amendments  or  moticms  per- 
taining to  the  measure  or  matter. 

BULB  B.— BOIXCSIXS 

A  rollcall  of  the  meml)ers  may  be  had 
upon  the  request  of  any  member. 

BULB  6.— RBCORO  OP  COtaOTRB  ACnOMS 

The  committee  staff  shall  "f'pttiin  in  the 
committee  offices  a  complete  record  of  com- 
mittee actions  including  a  record  of  the  roll- 
call  votes  taken  at  committee  business  meet- 
ings. The  original  records,  or  true  copies 
thereof,  as  appropriate,  shall  be  available 
for  public  inspection  whenever  the  commit- 
tee offices  are  open  for  public  buatneaa.  The 
staff  shall  assure  that  such  original  records 
are  preserved  with  no  unauthorised  alter- 
ation, additions,  or  defacement. 

BULB  T.— TASK  POBCEB 

There  shall  t>e  no  more  than  three  tempo- 
rary task  forces  of  the  committee;  the  juris- 
diction of  each  shall  be  established  by  the 
chairman  of  the  committee.  Each  task  force 
shall  have  eleven  members,  divided  between 
majority  and  minority  party  meml>erB  in  the 
ratio  of  seven  to  four.  The  chairman  and 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  oommlttee 
shall  serve  ex  officio  on  each  task  force. 

Memliers  of  the  majority  party  shall  have 
the  right  to  bid  for  task  force  chain  in 
order  of  fuU  committee  seniority.  No 
member  elected  as  a  task  force  dialrperaon 
may  choose  a  second  task  force  position 
before  all  other  meml>er8  of  the  majority 
party  have  selected  one  task  force  aasisn- 
ment  in  order  of  full  committee  seniority. 
After  each  member  of  the  majority  party 
tias  selected  one  task  force  asslcnment,  each 
may  bid.  in  order  of  full  committee  seniori- 
ty, for  a  second  task  force  asstgnment.  No 
memljer  may  serve  on  more  than  two  task 
forces. 

The  ctiairperson  of  each  task  force  is  au- 
thorized to  appoint  one  staff  member  who 
shall  serve  at  the  pleasure  of  such  chairper- 
son, and  to  be  approved  by  the  dudrman  of 
the  full  committee.  Such  staff  members 
shall  lie  paid  from  funds  provided  for  the 
appointment  of  committee  staff  pursuant  to 
primary  and  additional  expense  resolutions. 

BULB  s.— Hxaanc  datxs  ams  wmnsaBB 
The  chairman  of  the  committee,  after 
consultation  with  the  ranking  minority 
meml>er  of  the  committee,  stiall  announce 
the  date,  place,  and  subject  matter  of  all 
hearings  at  least  one  week  prior  to  the  com- 
mencement of  any  hearings,  unless  he,  after 
consultation  with  that  memt>er,  determines 
that  there  is  good  cause  to  begin  such  hear- 
ings at  an  earlier  date.  The  minority  mem- 
tiers shall  supply  the  names  of  witnesses 
they  intend  to  call  to  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  at  the  earUest  possible  date.  Wit- 
nesses appearing  before  the  committee 
shall,  so  far  as  practicable,  sulxnit  written 
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members  of  the  committee  and  such  con- 
n-easlonal  staff  and  such  deoartmental  reo- 


Is  to  execute  the  proxy  authoriaatlon  and 
stiall  l>e  limited  to  a  soecific  measure  or 


representative,  prior  to  leavtnc  the  hearing 
room. 
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at  leut  M  houn  In  Bdnnoe  of 
thetrippMnuDe. 

nu  t.— omnasmKB 
for  tbe  tnimctlon  of  bustneas 
I  of  tlie  eonmlttee  diall  be  open 
to  tlM  putaile  or  doaed  in  aooocdance  with 
Rale  ZI  of  the  Hooae  of  Reprcaentrnttyea. 
BOLB  la.— nvB^mnm  buu 


'  may  queatkm  a  wlt- 
neai  only  when  reeocntad  by  the  cbalzman 
tat  that  pinpoee.  In  accnwlanre  with  Houae 
ZI,  XJXS).  each  wwnmtttef  member 
rnqiMiaf  up  to  five  mlnutea  to  queation  a 
tmta  each  inwnbw  who  ao  deatres 
haa  had  aodi  ouportuntty.  DntO  all  such  re- 
have  been  aatlafled  the  cfaainnan 
»  far  aa  practicable,  reoocniae  alter- 
nTtT*r  en  the  baaia  of  aeniorlty  thoae  major- 
ity and  mlnartty  membera  prearat  at  the 
tine  the  heartnc  waa  called  to  order  and 
othera  on  the  baala  of  their  arrival  at  the 
heaitnc  Thereafter,  addttlonal  time  may  be 
extended  at  the  direction  of  the  chairman, 
mu  11.— arraBTuuTiTi  BKAUKos: 


InveatlgatiTe  hearinga  ahall  be  conducted 
fj-^w'WMC  to  the  proeedurea  in  Houae  Rule 
XL,  Xk).  All  qocatlonB  put  to  witneases 
before  the  committee  aliall  be  relevant  to 
the  aubjeet  matter  before  the  committee  for 
eonridcratlon,  »w^  the  chairman  shall  rule 
on  the  rdevanoe  of  any  queationa  put  to  the 


(2)  The  datea  during  which  travel  is  to  be 
made  and  the  date  or  datea  of  the  event  for 
whicll  the  travel  ia  being  made; 

(3)  The  location  of  the  event  for  which 
the  travel  is  to  be  made: 

(4)  The  namea  of  members  and  staff  seek- 
ing asthoriiation. 

ama  i7.— aiwitional  dtttibs  op  chaibiiah 
The  diairman  of  the  committee  shall: 

(1)  make  available  to  other  committees 
the  ffeidings  and  recommendations  resulting 
from  the  investigations  of  the  committee  as 
appnB>rtate: 

(2)  prepare  a  budget  for  the  committee 
and  present  such  budget  to  the  committee 
for  its  approval;  and 

(3)  authorize  and  issue  subpenas  as  pro- 
vided in  House  Rule  XI,  3(mKl).  in  the  con- 
duct of  any  investigation  or  activity  or 
series  of  investigations  or  activities  within 
the  Jttrisdiction  of  the  committee. 

RULS  18.— AMXHDICniT  OP  RULXS 

These  rules  may  be  modified,  amended,  or 
repealed  by  a  majority  vote  of  the  commit- 
tee, if  at  least  two  legislative  days'  written 
notice  of  the  proposed  change  has  been  pro- 
vided each  member  of  the  committee  prior 
to  the  meeting  date  on  which  such  changes 
are  to  be  discussed  and  voted  upon. 


than  30  dagrs  after  the  Congreas  oonvenea  in 
each  odd-numbered  year. 

RULE  ao.  Tt.—vmamjm.  Am  spicial  iiMcmioa: 
rooa 


sou  la.— amrooBAPHic  aaooas 
A  atenographlc  record  of  all  testimony 
ahaaU  be  lupt  of  public  hearings  and  shall  be 
made  available  on  such  conditions  as  the 
efaabinan  may  preaerllie. 

BTOB  IS.— TV.  RADIO,  AMD  PHOTOCRAPB8 

When  approved  by  a  majority  vote,  an 
open  mfoetinc  or  hearing  of  the  committee 
may  be  covered,  in  whole  or  in  part,  by  tele- 
Tlalan  hroadfaat.  radio  broadcast,  and  still 
phofannmhy.  by  any  of  such  methods  of 
covierage.  subject  to  the  provisions  of  House 
Rule  ZI.  3.  In  Mder  to  enfwce  the  provi- 
idona  of  said  rule  qr  to  »"■<"*»*"  an  accepta- 
ble itaiidanl  o<  dignity,  propriety,  and  deoo- 
nim.  the  ehalnnan  may  ordw  such  alter- 
ation, curtailment  at  diaoantinuance  of  cov- 
erage aa  he  detetminea  necessary. 
■DLB  14.— cxAyr 

The  efaalrman  of  the  committee  shall 
liave  the  authority  to  hire  and  discharge 
emptoyeea  of  the  proffaalonal  and  clerical 
ataff  of  the  committee.  The  authorisation 
for  the  crei^ion  of  new  poaltiona  shall  be  ap- 
proved by  a  mafority  vote  of  the  committee, 
a  quorum  being  present. 

Ruu  IB.— <XArp  onacnoii 

The  ataff  of  the  committee  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  the  direction  of  the  chairman  of  the 
eonunittee  and  ahall  perform  such  duties  as 
hemay  aaatgn. 

■OU  IS.- AVIHOUZAnOIl  FOR  TRAVXL 

Travel  to  be  paid  from  funds  set  aside  for 
the  fuD  committee  for  any  member  or  any 
staff  member  ahall  be  paid  only  upon  the 
prior  authoriiatlan  d  the  chairman.  Travel 
may  be  authoriMd  by  the  chairman  for  any 
iiieiiibei  and  any  staff  member  in  connec- 
tion  with  the  attendance  of  hearings  con- 
ducted by  the  committee  and  meetings,  con- 
ferences, and  inveaUgationa  which  involve 
activities  or  aubject  matter  under  the  gener- 
al Juiiadictitm  of  the  CMnmlttee.  Before 
such  authorlaatlon  ia  given  there  shall  be 
submitted  to  the  chairman  in  writing  the 
fidlowlng: 

(1)  Tlie  purpose  of  the  travel; 


SXJBMISSION  OP  RULES   OP  THE 
COMMITTEE  ON  PUBLIC 

WORKS  AND  TRANSPORTA- 
TION OP  THE  HOUSE  FOR  THE 
lOOTH  CONGRESS 

(Mk-.  HOWARD  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Recoro  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant  to 
rule  XI,  dause  2(a),  I  submA  the  rules  for  the 
Cominittee  on  Public  Works  arxj  Transporta- 
tk>n  Iter  the  100th  Congress  for  printing  in  the 
Record: 

RVLSS  OP  THK  COMMITTRE  ON  PUBLIC  WORKS 

ASS  Transportatioh,  100th  Cohgrrss 
(Adopted  February  5, 1987) 

RXn.X  RO.  I.— GEHKRAI,  PROVISIONS 

(a)  The  Rules  of  the  House  are  the  rules 
of  its  committees  and  subcommittees  so  far 
as  applicable,  except  that  a  motion  to  recess 
from  day  to  day,  and  a  motion  to  dispense 
with  the  first  reading  (in  fuU)  of  a  bill  or 
resolution,  if  printed  copies  are  available, 
are  aondebatable  motions  of  high  privilege 
in  committees  and  subcommittees. 

(b)  The  committee  is  authorized  at  any 
time  to  conduct  such  investigations  and 
studies  as  it  may  consider  necessary  or  ap- 
propriate in  the  exercise  of  its  responsibil- 
ities under  Rule  X  of  House  Rules  and  (sub- 
ject to  the  adoption  of  expense  resolutions 
as  required  by  Rule  XI,  clause  5  of  House 
Rules)  to  incur  expenses  (including  travel 
expenses)  in  connection  therewith. 

(c)  The  committee  is  authorized  to  have 
printed  and  lx>und  testimony  and  other  data 
presented  at  hearings  held  by  the  commit- 
tee. AU  costs  of  stenographic  services  and 
transcripts  in  connection  with  any  meeting 
or  hearing  of  the  committee  shall  be  paid 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  House. 

(d)  The  committee  shall  submit  to  the 
House,  not  later  than  January  2  of  each 
odd-numbered  year,  a  report  on  the  activi- 
ties sf  the  committee  under  Rules  X  and  XI 
of  a>use  Rules  during  the  Congress  ending 
at  noon  on  January  3  of  such  year. 

(e>  The  committee's  rules  shall  be  pub- 
lished in  the  Congressional  Record  not  later 


(a)  Regalar  meetings  of  the  committee 
shall  be  h^d  on  the  first  Tuesday  of  every 
month  to  transact  its  busineaa  unleaa  such 
day  is  a  holiday,  or  Congress  is  in  recess  or 
is  adjourned,  in  which  caae  the  Chairman 
shall  deteimlne  the  regular  meeting  day  of 
the  committee  for  tliat  month.  The  Chair- 
man shall  give  each  member  of  the  commit- 
tee, as  far  In  advance  of  the  day  of  the  regu- 
lar meeting  as  the  drcumstanoes  make  prac- 
ticable, a  irrltten  notice  of  such  meeting.  If 
the  Chalnun  believes  that  the  committee 
will  not  be  considering  any  bill  or  resolution 
before  the  full  committee  and  that  there  is 
no  other  biisineas  to  be  transacted  at  a  regu- 
lar meetiqg,  the  meeting  may  be  canceled, 
delayed  or  deferred  until  such  time  as.  in 
the  Judgment  of  the  Chairman,  there  may 
be  such  matters  which  require  the  commit- 
tee's consideration.  This  paragraph  shall 
not  apply  to  meetings  of  any  sutx»mmittee. 

(b)  The  Chairman  may  call  and  convene, 
as  he  consldera  necessary,  additional  meet- 
ings of  the  committee  for  the  consideration 
of  any  bill  or  resolution  pending  l>efore  the 
committee  or  for  the  conduct  of  other  com- 
mittee business.  The  committee  shall  meet 
for  such  purpose  pursuant  to  that  call  of 
the  Chaintian. 

(c)  If  a  least  three  members  of  the  com- 
mittee dedU«  that  a  special  meeting  of  the 
committee  be  called  by  the  Chairman,  those 
members  may  fUe  in  the  offices  of  the  com- 
mittee their  written  request  to  the  Chair- 
man for  that  special  meeting.  Such  request 
shall  specify  the  measure  or  matter  to  be 
considered  Immediately  upon  the  filing  of 
the  request,  the  clerk  of  the  committee 
shall  notify  the  Chairman  of  the  filing  of 
the  request.  If.  within  three  calendar  days 
after  the  filing  of  the  request,  the  Chair- 
man does  not  call  the  requested  special 
meeting  t«  be  held  within  7  calendar  days 
after  the  fUlng  of  the  request,  a  majority  of 
the  memlxrs  of  the  committee  may  fUe  in 
the  offices  of  the  committee  their  written 
notice  that  a  special  meeting  of  the  commit- 
tee wiU  be  held,  specifying  the  date  and 
hour  thereof,  and  the  measures  or  matter  to 
be  considsred  at  that  special  meeting.  The 
committee  stiall  meet  on  that  date  and 
hour.  ImiQediately  upon  filing  of  the  notice, 
the  clerk  of  the  committee  shall  notify  all 
members  Of  the  committee  that  such  meet- 
ing will  be  held  and  inform  them  of  its  date 
and  hour  and  the  measure  or  matter  to  be 
considered:  and  only  the  measure  or  matter 
specified  in  that  notice  may  be  considered  at 
that  special  meeting. 

(d)  If  the  Chairman  of  the  committee  or 
subcommittee  Is  not  present  at  any  meeting 
of  the  committee  or  subcommittee  the  rank- 
ing member  of  the  majority  party  on  the 
committee  or  sulxxjmmittee  who  is  present 
shall  preside  at  that  meeting. 

(e)  The  committee  may  not  sit,  without 
special  leave,  while  the  House  is  reading  a 
measure  for  amendment  under  the  five- 
minute  rule. 

(f)  Each  meeting  for  the  transaction  of 
business,  including  the  markup  of  legisla- 
tion, of  the  committee  or  each  subcommit- 
tee thereof  shall  be  open  to  the  public 
except  when  the  committee  or  subcommit- 
tee, in  open  session  and  with  a  majority 
present,  determines  by  roll  call  vote  that  all 
or  part  of  the  remainder  of  the  meeting  on 
that  day  shall  be  closed  to  the  public:  Pro- 
vided, however,  that  no  person  other  than 


members  of  the  committee  and  such  con- 
gressional staff  and  such  departmental  rep- 
resentatives as  they  may  authorize  shall  be 
present  at  any  business  or  markup  session 
which  has  been  closed  to  the  public.  Tliis 
paragraph  does  not  apply  to  open  commit- 
tee hearings  which  are  provided  for  by 
clause  4(aKl)  of  House  Rule  X  of  by  sub- 
paragraph (2)  of  this  paragraph,  or  to  any 
meeting  that  relates  solely  to  internal 
budget  or  personnel  matters. 

(2)  Each  hearing  conducted  by  the  com- 
mittee or  each  subcommittee  thereof  shall 
be  open  to  the  public  except  when  the  com- 
mittee or  subcommittee,  in  open  session  and 
with  a  majority  present,  determines  by  roll 
call  vote  that  aU  or  part  of  the  remainder  of 
that  hearing  on  that  day  shall  be  closed  to 
the  public  because  disclosure  of  testimony, 
evidence,  or  other  matters  to  be  considered 
would  endanger  the  national  security  or 
would  violate  any  law  or  rule  of  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

Notwithstanding  the  requirements  of  the 
preceding  sentence,  a  majority  of  those 
present,  there  being  in  attendance  the  req- 
uisite number  required  under  the  rules  of 
the  committee  to  be  present  for  the  purpose 
of  taking  testimony. 

(A)  may  vote  to  close  the  hearing  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  discussing  whether  testimo- 
ny or  evidence  to  be  received  would  endan- 
ger the  national  security  or  violate  clause 
(gK5)of  Rule  VII,  or 

(B)  may  vote  to  close  the  hearing  as  pro- 
vided in  cUuse  (gK5)  of  Rule  VII. 

No  member  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives may  be  excluded  from  nonparticipa- 
tory  attendance  at  any  hearing  of  the  com- 
mittee or  any  subcommittee,  unless  the 
House  of  Representatives  shall  by  majority 
vote  authorize  the  committee  or  a  particular 
subcommittee,  for  purposes  of  a  particular 
series  of  hearings  on  a  particular  article  of 
legislation  or  on  a  particular  subject  of  in- 
vestigation, to  close  its  hearings  to  members 
by  the  same  procedure  designated  in  this 
subparagraph  for  closing  hearings  to  the 
public:  Provided  however,  that  the  commit- 
tee or  subcommittee  may  by  the  same  proce- 
dure vote  to  close  one  sul>sequent  day  of 
hearings. 

RT7LX  NO.  III.— RBCORSS  AND  ROIX  CALLS 

(a)  There  shall  be  kept  in  writing  a  record 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  committee  and  of 
each  subcommittee,  including  a  record  of 
the  votes  on  any  question  on  which  a  roll 
call  is  demanded.  The  result  of  each  such 
roll  call  vote  shall  be  made  available  by  the 
committee  for  inspection  by  the  public  at 
reasonable  times  in  the  offices  of  the  com- 
mittee. Information  so  available  for  public 
inspection  shall  Include  a  description  of  the 
amendment,  motion,  order  or  other  proposi- 
tion and  the  name  of  each  memlier  voting 
for  and  each  member  voting  against  such 
amendment,  motion,  order,  or  proposition, 
and  whether  by  proxy  or  person,  and  the 
names  of  those  members  present  but  not 
voting.  A  record  vote  may  be  demanded  by 
one-fifth  of  the  members  present. 

(b)  All  committee  hearings,  records,  data, 
charts,  and  files  shall  l>e  kept  separate  and 
distinct  from  the  congressional  office 
records  of  the  member  serving  as  Chairman 
of  the  committee;  and  such  records  shall  be 
the  property  of  the  House  and  all  members 
of  the  House  shall  have  access  thereto. 

RULX  NO.  IV.— ntoxixs 
(a)  A  vote  by  any  member  in  the  commit- 
tee or  in  any  subcommittee  may  be  cast  by 
proxy,  but  such  proxy  must  be  in  writing. 
Each  proxy  shall  designate  the  member  who 


is  to  execute  the  proxy  authorisation  and 
shall  be  limited  to  a  specific  measure  or 
matter  and  any  amendments  or  motions 
pertaining  thereto:  except  that  a  member 
may  authorise  a  general  proxy  only  for  mo- 
tions to  recess,  adjourn  or  other  procedural 
matters.  Each  proxy  to  t>e  effective  shall  be 
signed  by  the  member  M«igT»iTig  his  vote 
and  shall  contain  the  date  and  time  of  day 
that  the  proxy  is  signed.  Proxies  may  not  be 
counted  for  a  quorum. 

(b)  Proxies  shall  be  in  the  following  form: 
Hon. . 


House  of  Representatives, 
WashiTigton,  DC. 

Dear :  Anticipating  that 

I  will  l>e  absent  on  official  business  or  other- 
wise unable  to  be  present,  I  hereby  author- 
ize you  to  vote  in  my  place  and  stead  in  the 

consideration  of and  any  amendments 

or  motions  pertaining  thereto. 


Member  of  Congress. 

Executed  this  the day  of , 

19—,  at  the  time  of pjn./ajn. 

RULE  NO.  v.— POWXR  TO  SIT  AND  ACT,  SUBPOKNA 
POWXR 

(a)  Por  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  any  of 
its  functions  and  duties  under  House  Rules 
X  and  XI  the  committee,  or  any  subcommit- 
tee thereof,  is  authorized  (subject  to  sub- 
paragraph (bKI)  of  this  paragraph) — 

( 1 )  to  sit  and  act  at  such  times  and  places 
within  or  without  the  United  States,  wheth- 
er the  House  is  in  session,  has  recessed,  or 
has  adjourned,  and  to  hold  such  hearings, 
and 

(2)  to  require,  by  subpoena  or  otherwise, 
the  attendance  and  testimcmy  of  such  wit- 
nesses and  the  production  of  such  iMoks, 
records,  correspondence,  memorandimis, 
papers,  and  documents. 

as  as  it  deems  necessary.  The  Chairman  of 
the  committee,  or  any  member  designated 
by  the  Chairman,  may  administer  oaths  to 
any  witness. 

(bXl)  A  subpoena  may  be  issued  by  the 
committee  or  subcommittee  imder  subpara- 
graph (aK2)  in  the  conduct  of  any  investiga- 
tion or  activity  or  series  of  investigations  or 
activities,  only  when  authorized  by  a  majori- 
ty of  the  members  voting,  a  majority  l>eing 
present.  Such  authorized  sut>poenas  shall  be 
signed  by  the  Chairman  of  the  committee  or 
by  any  member  designated  by  the  commit- 
tee. If  a  specific  request  for  a  subpoena  has 
not  been  previously  rejected  by  either  the 
committee  or  a  subcommittee,  the  Chair- 
man of  the  committee,  after  consultation 
with  the  ranidng  minority  member,  may  au- 
thorize and  Issue  a  subpoena  under  subpara- 
graph (aK2)  in  tbe  conduct  of  any  investiga- 
tion or  activity  or  series  of  investigations  or 
activities,  and  such  subpoena  shall  for  all 
purposes  lie  deemed  a  subpoena  Issued  by 
the  committee.  Whenever  a  sutq^oena  is 
issued  under  this  subparagraph,  as  soon  as 
practicable  thereafter,  the  Chairman  shall 
notify  all  members  of  the  committee  of  such 
action. 

(2)  Compliance  with  any  sul>poena  issued 
by  the  committee  or  suticommlttee  under 
subparagraph  (aK2)  may  be  enforced  only 
as  authorized  or  directed  by  the  House. 

(c)  Each  witness  who  has  been  subpoe- 
naed, upon  the  completion  of  his  testimony 
t>efore  the  committee  or  any  sutx»mmittee. 
may  report  to  the  office  of  counsel  of  the 
committee,  and  there  sign  appropriate 
vouchers  for  travel  allowances  and  attend- 
ance fees.  If  hearings  are  held  In  cities  other 
than  Washington,  DC,  the  witness  may  con- 
tact the  counsel  of  the  committee,  or  his 


representative,  t>rior  to  leaving  tbe  heaztac 
room. 

RULS  NO.  VI.— QUOROIIS 

(a)  (3ne-thlrd  of  the  Memliers  of  the  oom- 
mlttee  or  a  subcommittee  shall  constitute  a 
quorum  for  taking  any  action  other  than 
the  closing  of  a  meeting  pursuant  to  sub- 
paragraph (f )  of  committee  Rule  n.  the  au- 
thorizing of  a  subpoena  pursuant  to  sul>- 
ptu-agraph  (b)  of  committee  Rule  V.  the  re- 
porting of  a  measure  or  recommendaUoo 
pursuant  to  subparagraph  (bXI)  of  commit- 
tee Rule  Vin,  and  the  acUons  described  In 
subparagraph  (b),  (c)  and  (d)  of  this  Rule. 

(b)  A  majority  of  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee or  a  subcommittee  shall  constitute  a 
quorum  for  reporting  of  a  measure  or  rec- 
ommendation. 

(c)  A  majority  of  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee or  a  subcommittee  shall  constitute  a 
quorum  for  approval  of  any  of  the  following 
actions: 

(1)  Construction,  alteration,  purchase  or 
acquisition  of  a  public  building  involving  an 
expenditure  in  excess  of  $500,000  snd  lease 
of  space  at  an  average  rental  In  excess  of 
$500,000  (secUon  2  of  PX..  92-313.  40  VAC. 
806). 

(2)  Survey  investigation  of  a  proposed 
project  for  navigation,  flood  control,  and 
other  purposes  by  the  Corps  of  Engineeis 
(section  4  of  the  Rivers  and  HartMis  Act  of 
March  4.  1913,  33  U.S.C.  542). 

(3)  Construction  of  a  water  resources  de- 
velopment project  by  tbe  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers with  an  estimated  Federal  cost  not  ex- 
ceeding $15,000,000  (section  201  of  the 
Flood  Control  Act  of  1965.  ss  ameixled). 

(4)  Continuation  of  the  authorisation  of  a 
water  resources  development  project  to  be 
constructed  by  the  C^rps  of  nigineeis 
where  such  project  hss  t>een  recommended 
for  deautborization  pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  section  12  of  the  Water  Resources 
Development  Act  of  1974. 

(5)  Deletion  of  water  quality  storage  in  a 
Federal  reservoir  project  where  the  benefits 
attributable  to  water  quality  are  15  percent 
or  more  but  not  greater  than  25  percent  of 
the  total  project  benefits  (section  S5  of  the 
Water  Resources  Development  Act  of  1974). 

(6)  Authorization  of  a  Sofl  Conservation 
Service  watershed  project  involving  any 
single  structure  of  more  than  4.000  acre  feet 
of  total  capacity  (section  2  of  PXi.  50«.  83rd 
Congress,  as  amended). 

(d)  Two  members  of  the  committee  or  sub- 
committee shall  constitute  a.  quorum  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  testimony  and  receiving 
evidence. 

RULX  NO.  vn.— HKARnc  PROCKDUSB 

(a)  Tbe  Chairman,  in  tbe  case  of  hearings 
to  l>e  conducted  by  the  committee,  and  the 
appropriate  subcommittee  chairman,  in  the 
case  of  hearings  to  be  conducted  by  a  sub- 
committee, shall  make  public  aimounoe- 
ment  of  the  date,  place,  and  subject  matter 
of  any  hearing  to  be  conducted  on  any 
measure  or  matter  at  least  one  week  before 
the  commencement  of  that  hearing  unless 
the  committee  determines  that  there  is  good 
cause  to  begin  such  hearing  at  an  earlier 
date.  In  tbe  latter  event  the  chairman  or 
the  sulKommittee  chairman  whichever  the 
case  may  be  shall  make  such  public  an- 
nouncement at  the  earliest  possible  date. 
The  clerk  of  tbe  committee  shall  promptly 
notify  the  Daily  Digest  Clerk  of  the  Con- 
gressional Record  and  shall  promptly  enter 
the  appropriate  information  into  the  com- 
mittee scheduling  service  of  the  House  In- 
formation Systems  as  soon  as  possible  after 
such  pubUc  announcement  is  made. 
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(b)  So  far  ■■  pnctlcabie.  Mch  wltneM  who 
li  to  upBT  before  the  coininlttee  or  »  nib- 
oomiBtttiee  aball  tile  with  the  clerk  of  the 
oommlttse,  at  lent  a  worklnc  days  before 
tha  day  of  hla  appeannoe.  a  wrlttoi  state- 
OMOt  of  hla  propoaed  taattmony  and  shall 
limit  hia  oral  pnaentatkan  to  a  summary  of 
hla  Btatcmant. 

(c)  Whan  any  bearlnc  la  conducted  by  the 
rammttiam  or  aoj  Buboommittee  upon  any 

!  or  matter,  the  mlnoilty  party  mem- 
the  cooualttee  ahall  be  entitled, 
upon  reqaeat  to  the  Chairman  by  a  majority 
of  thoae  minarttj  meanboa  before  the  com- 
ptetkm  of  meh  hearing,  to  call  wltneases  se- 
lected by  the  mtaiarity  to  testify  with  re- 
mMOt  to  that  iinaauu  or  matter  during  at 
leaat  one  day  of  hearlnc  thereon. 

(d)  DkMn  annooneement  of  a  hearinc.  to 
the  extent  practicable  the  aerk  and  Staff 
Director  aliaU  canae  to  be  prqmred  a  concise 
summary  of  the  subject  matter  (including 
lilWalln  reports  and  other  material)  under 
oonaiderattan  irtilch  shaD  be  made  available 
trameittatdy  to  all  members  of  the  commit- 
tee. In  additioii.  upon  announcement  of 
hearinc  and  subaequently  as  they  are  re- 
cetved.  the  C!haiiman  shall  make  availAble 
to  the  members  of  the  committee  any  offi- 
cial reports  from  departments  and  agencies 
on  such  matter, 

(e)  All  other  membeia  of  the  committee 
nay  have  the  prtvQege  of  sitting  with  any 
subeommittee  durfnia  Its  hearing  or  delib- 
eratloiia  and  may  participate  in  such  hear- 
loas  or  dellberatiooa,  but  no  such  member 
who  is  not  a  member  of  the  subcommittee 
ahall  vote  on  any  matter  before  such  sub- 
oonmlttee. 

(f)  CoBamlttee  members  may  question  wit- 
neaaea  only  a^en  they  have  been  recognized 
by  the  cfaatrmao  for  that  purpose,  and  only 
for  a  ft^ninnte  period  until  all  members 
preaent  have  had  an  opportunity  to  ques- 
tion a  witness.  The  5-minute  period  for 
queitlaninc  a  witness  by  any  one  member 
can  be  extended  only  with  the  unanimous 
oonaent  of  all  members  present.  The  ques- 
tioning of  witneaaea  In  both  full  and  sub- 
onmmittef  hearings  shall  be  Initiated  by  the 
dialrman.  followed  by  the  ranking  minority 
party  member  and  all  other  members  alter- 
nating between  the  majority  and  minority. 
In  recogniiing  membos  to  question  wit- 
neaaea In  this  fashion,  the  chairman  shall 
take  into  consideration  the  ratio  of  the  ma- 
jority to  minority  members  present  and 
shall  fetibllsh  the  order  of  recognition  for 
queatloolng  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  dis- 
advantage the  otembers  of  the  majority  nor 
the  meuibas  of  the  minority.  The  chairman 
may  aooonipUah  this  by  recognising  two  ma- 
jority membeis  for  each  minority  member 
leougulied. 

(g)  Tlie  following  additional  rules  shall 
apply  to  Inveatlgative  hearings- 

(1)  The  Chairman  at  an  Investigative 
hearing  shall  announce  in  an  opening  state- 
ment the  subject  of  the  Investigation. 

(3)  A  copy  of  the  committee  rules  and  this 
dause  shall  be  made  available  to  each  wlt- 

(S)  Witnesaea  at  investigative  hearings 
may  be  aeoompanled  by  their  own  counsel 
for  the  purpose  of  advising  them  concerning 
their  oonatitutlanal  rights. 

(4)  The  Chairman  may  pimlsh  breaches  of 
order  and  decorum,  and  of  professional 
ethks  on  the  part  of  counsel,  by  censure 
and  eTBhialon  from  the  hearings;  and  the 
mmmittfr  may  dte  the  offender  to  the 
Houae  for  contempt 

(B)  Whenever  It  is  asserted  that  the  evi- 
dence or  teatfanony  at  an  Investigatory  hear- 
ing may  tend  to  defame,  degrade,  or  incrimi- 
nate any  person. 


(A)  such  testimony  or  evidence  shall  be 
preaoted  in  executive  seaslon,  notwith- 
standing the  provisions  of  clause  (fX2)  of 
Rule  No.  n,  if  by  a  majority  of  those 
preaoQt.  there  being  in  attendance  the  req- 
uisite ntmiber  required  under  the  rules  of 
the  onmrnittee  to  be  preaent  for  the  purpose 
of  ttfting  testimony,  the  committee  deter- 
minea  that  such  evidence  or  testimony  may 
tend  to  defame,  degrade,  or  incriminate  any 
person:  and 

(B>  the  committee  shall  proceed  to  receive 
such  testimony  In  open  session  only  if  a  ma- 
jority of  the  members  of  the  committee,  a 
majority  being  present,  determine  that  such 
evidence  or  testimony  will  not  tend  to 
defame,  degrade,  or  Incriminate  any  person. 

In  either  case  the  committee  shall  afford 
such  person  an  opportunity  to  voluntarily 
appear  as  a  witness;  and  receive  and  dispose 
of  requests  from  such  person  to  subpoena 
additional  witnesses. 

(C)  receive  and  dispose  of  requests  from 
such  person  to  subpoena  additional  wit- 
nessea. 

C6)  Except  as  provided  in  subparagraph 
(S),  the  Chairman  shall  receive  and  the  com- 
mittee shall  dispose  of  requests  to  subpoena 
additional  witnesses. 

(7)  No  evidence  or  testimony  taken  in  ex- 
ecutive session  may  be  released  or  used  In 
public  sessions  without  the  consent  of  the 
committee. 

(8)  In  the  discretion  of  the  committee,  wit- 
nesss  may  submit  brief  and  pertinent 
swore  statements  in  writing  for  inclusion  in 
the  record.  The  committee  is  the  sole  Judge 
of  the  pertinency  of  testimony  and  evidence 
adduced  at  its  hearing. 

(9)  A  witness  may  obtain  a  transcript  copy 
of  his  testimony  given  at  a  public  session  or, 
if  gifen  at  an  executive  session,  when  au- 
thorieed  by  the  committee. 

(10)  No  major  investigation  by  a  subcom- 
mittee shall  be  initiated  without  approval  of 
a  majority  of  such  subcommittee. 

RUUS  NO.  VIII.— PROCKDURKS  FOR  REPORTING 
BILLS  AND  RXSOLUnONS 

(aXl)  It  shaU  be  the  duty  of  the  Chair- 
man of  the  committee  to  report  or  cause  to 
be  reported  prompUy  to  the  House  any 
measure  approved  by  the  committee  and  to 
take  or  cause  to  be  taken  necessary  steps  to 
bring  the  matter  to  a  vote. 

(2)  In  any  event,  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee on  a  measiu-e  which  has  been  ap- 
proved by  the  committee  shaU  be  filed 
within  7  (Calendar  days  (exclusive  of  days  on 
which  the  House  is  not  In  session)  after  the 
day  on  which  there  has  been  filed  with  the 
clerk  of  the  committee  a  written  request, 
signed  by  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
committee,  for  the  reporting  of  that  meas- 
ure. Upon  the  filing  of  any  such  request,  the 
clerk  of  the  committee  shall  transmit  Imme- 
diately to  the  Chairman  of  the  committee 
notl(£  of  the  filing  of  that  request. 

(b)(1)  No  measure  or  recommendation 
shall  be  reported  from  the  committee  unless 
a  majority  of  the  committee  was  actually 
present. 

(2)  With  respect  to  each  roll  call  vote  on  a 
motion  to  report  any  bill  or  resolution  of  a 
public  character,  the  total  niunber  of  votes 
cast  for,  and  the  total  number  of  votes  cast 
against,  the  reporting  of  such  bill  or  resolu- 
tion shaU  be  Included  In  the  committee 
report. 

(c)  The  report  of  the  committee  on  a 
measure  which  has  been  approved  by  the 
committee  shall  include 

(1)  the  oversight  findings  and  recommen- 
dations required  pursuant  to  clause  2(bKl) 
of  Rule  X  of  the  House  set>arately  set  out 
and  elearly  identified. 

(2)  the  statement  required  by  section 
30{Ka)  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of 


1974,  separately  set  out  and  clearly  identi- 
fied, if  the  measure  provides  new  budget  au- 
thority or  new  or  increased  tax  expendi- 
tures; 

(3)  the  estimate  and  comparison  prepared 
by  the  Dinector  of  the  Congreaaional  Budget 
Office  under  section  403  of  such  Act,  sepa- 
rately set  out  and  clearly  identified,  when- 
ever the  Director  (if  timely  submitted  prior 
to  the  filing  of  the  report)  has  submitted 
such  estimate  and  comparison  to  the  com- 
mittee; and 

(4)  a  summary  of  the  oversight  findings 
and  reconvnendations  made  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations  under  clause 
4<cK2)  of  Rule  X  of  the  House  separately 
set  out  and  clearly  Identified  whenever  such 
findings  and  recommendations  have  been 
submitted  to  the  legislative  committee  in  a 
timely  faghion  to  allow  an  opportunity  to 
consider  such  findings  and  recommenda- 
tions durttig  the  committee's  deliberations 
on  the  measure. 

(d)  Each  report  of  the  committee  on  each 
bill  or  Joint  resolution  of  a  public  character 
reported  by  the  committee  shall  contain  a 
detailed  ahalytical  statement  as  to  whether 
the  enactment  of  such  bill  or  Joint  resolu- 
tion into  law  may  have  an  inflationary 
impact  on  prices  and  costs  in  the  operation 
of  the  national  economy. 

(e)  If ,  at  the  time  of  approval  of  any  meas- 
ure or  matter  by  the  committee,  any 
member  of  the  committee  gives  notice  of  in- 
tention to  file  supplemental,  minority,  or 
additional  views,  that  member  shall  be  enti- 
tled to  ndt  less  than  three  calendar  days 
(excluding  Saturdays,  Sundays,  and  legal 
holidajrs)  In  which  to  file  such  views,  in 
writing  and  signed  by  that  member,  with 
the  clerk  of  the  committee.  All  such  views 
so  filed  by  one  or  more  members  of  the  com- 
mittee shall  be  included  within,  and  shall  be 
a  part  of,  the  report  filed  by  the  committee 
with  respect  to  that  measure  or  matter.  The 
report  of  the  committee  upon  that  measure 
or  matter  shall  be  printed  In  a  single  volume 
which— 

(1)  shall  include  all  supplemental,  minori- 
ty, or  additional  views  which  have  been  sub- 
mitted by  the  time  of  the  fUing  of  the 
report,  and 

(2)  shall  bear  upon  its  cover  a  recital  that 
any  such  supplemental,  minority,  or  addi- 
tional views  (and  any  material  submitted, 
under  subdivisions  (3)  and  (4)  of  subpara- 
graph (c)  are  included  as  part  of  the  report.) 

This  subparagraph  does  not  preclude— 

(A)  the  immediate  filing  or  printing  of  a 
committee  report  unless  timely  request  for 
the  opportunity  to  file  supplemental,  minor- 
ity, or  additional  views  has  been  made  as 
provided  by  this  subparagraph:  or 

(B)  the  filing  by  any  such  committee  of 
any  supplemental  report  upon  any  measure 
or  matter  which  may  be  required  for  the 
correction  of  any  technical  error  in  a  previ- 
ous report,  made  by  that  committee  upon 
that  measure  or  matter. 

(f)(1)  All  committees  and  subcommittee 
prints,  reports,  documents,  or  other  materi- 
als, not  otherwise  provided  for  under  Rule 
VIII,  that  purport  to  express  publicly  views 
of  the  coBimlttee  or  any  of  its  subcommit- 
tees or  members  of  the  committee  or  its  sub- 
committees shall  be  approved  by  the  com- 
mittee or  the  subcommittee  prior  to  print- 
ing and  dUtribution  and  any  member  shall 
be  given  an  opportunity  to  have  views  in- 
cluded as  part  of  such  material  prior  to 
printing,,  release  and  distribution  in  accord- 
ance with  subparagraph  (e)  of  this  rule. 

(2)  No  committee  or  subcommittee  docu- 
ment containing  views  other  than  those  of 
members  of  the  committee  or  subcommittee 
shall  be  published  without  approval  of  Uie 
committee  or  subcommittee. 
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aULS  NO.  IX.— OVERSIGHT 


(a)  In  order  to  assist  the  House  in: 

(1)  its  analysis,  appraisal,  and  evaluation 
of  (A)  the  application,  administration,  exe- 
cution, and  effectiveness  of  the  laws  enacted 
by  the  Congress,  or  (B)  conditions  and  cir- 
cumstances which  may  indicate  the  necessi- 
ty or  desirability  of  enacting  new  or  addi- 
tional legislation,  and 

(2)  its  formulation,  consideration,  and  en- 
actment of  such  modifications  of  changes  in 
those  laws,  and  of  such  additional  legisla- 
tion, as  may  be  necessary  or  appropriate, 
there  shall  be  in  conformity  with  Rule  XV  a 
Subcommittee  on  Investigations  and  Over- 
sight. 

(b)  The  Subcommittee  on  Investigations 
and  Oversight  and  the  appropriate  subcom- 
mittee with  legislative  authority  shall  coop- 
eratively review  and  study,  on  a  continuing 
basis,  the  application,  administration,  exe- 
cution, and  effectiveness  of  those  laws,  or 
part  of  laws,  the  subject  matter  of  which  is 
within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  committee, 
and  the  organization  and  operation  of  the 
Federal  agencies  and  entities  having  respon- 
sibilities in  or  for  the  administration  and 
execution  thereof,  in  order  to  determine 
whether  such  laws  and  the  programs  there- 
under are  being  implemented  and  carried 
out  in  accordance  with  the  intent  of  the 
Congress  and  whether  such  programs 
should  be  continued,  curtailed,  or  eliminat- 
ed. In  addition,  the  Subcommittee  on  Inves- 
tigations and  Oversight  and  the  appropriate 
subcommittee  with  legislative  authority 
shall  cooperatively  review  and  study  any 
conditions  or  circumstances  which  may  indi- 
cate the  necessity  or  desirability  or  enacting 
new  or  additional  legislation  within  the  ju- 
risdiction of  the  committee  (whether  or  not 
any  bill  or  resolution  has  been  introduced 
with  respect  thereto),  and  shall  on  a  con- 
tinuing basis  undertake  future  research  and 
forecasting  on  matters  within  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  committee.  The  Subcommittee 
on  Investigations  and  Oversight  shall  In  no 
way  limit  the  responsibility  of  the  subcom- 
mittees from  carrying  out  their  oversight  re- 
sponsibilities. 

(c)  The  Subcommittee  on  Investigations 
and  Oversight  and  the  appropriate  subcom- 
mittee with  legislative  authority  shall  coop- 
eratively review  and  study  on  a  continuing 
basis  the  impact  or  probable  Impact  of  tax 
policies  affecting  subjects  within  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  committee. 

rule  no.  x.— reviewr  op  contintjinc 
programs;  budget  act  provisions 

(a)  The  committee  shall.  In  its  consider- 
ation of  all  bills  and  Joint  resolutions  of  a 
public  character  within  its  Jurisdiction, 
insure  that  appropriations  for  continuing 
programs  and  activities  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  the  District  of  Columbia  gov- 
ernment will  be  made  annually  to  the  maxi- 
mum extent  feasible  and  consistent  with  the 
nature,  requirements,  and  objectives  of  the 
programs  and  activities  involved.  For  the 
purposes  of  this  paragraph  a  Government 
agency  Includes  the  organizational  units  of 
government  listed  in  clause  7(d)  of  Rule 
Xin  of  House  Rules. 

(b)  The  committee  shaU  review,  from  time 
to  time,  each  continuing  program  within  its 
Jurisdictions  for  which  appropriations  are 
not  made  annually  in  order  to  ascertain 
whether  such  program  could  be  modified  so 
that  appropriations  therefor  would  be  made 
annually. 

(c)  The  committee  shall,  on  or  before  Feb- 
ruary 25  of  each  year,  submit  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Budget  (1)  its  views  and  esti- 
mates with  respect  to  all  matters  to  be  set 
forth  In  the  concurrent  resolution  on  the 
budget  for  the  ensuing  fiscal  year  which  are 


within  its  Jurisdiction  or  functions,  and  (2) 
an  estimate  of  the  total  amounts  of  new 
budget  authority,  and  budget  outlays  result- 
ing therefrom,  to  be  provided  or  authorized 
In  all  bills  and  resolutions  within  Its  Juris- 
diction which  it  Intends  to  be  effective 
during  that  fiscal  year. 

(d>  As  soon  as  practicable  after  a  concur- 
rent resolution  on  the  budget  for  any  fiscal 
year  is  agreed  to,  the  committee  (after  con- 
sulting with  the  appropriate  committee  or 
committees  of  the  Senate)  shall  subdivide 
any  allocations  made  to  it  in  the  Joint  ex- 
planatory statement  accompanying  the  con- 
ference report  on  such  resolution,  and 
promptly  report  such  subdivisions  to  the 
House,  in  the  manner  provided  by  section 
302  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of 
1974. 

(e)  Whenever  the  committee  is  directed  In 
a  concurrent  resolution  on  the  budget  to  de- 
termine and  recommend  clianges  in  laws, 
bill,  or  resolutions  under  the  reconciliation 
process  it  shall  promptly  make  such  deter- 
mination and  recommendations,  and  report 
a  reconciliation  biU  or  resolution  (or  both) 
to  the  House  or  submit  such  recommenda- 
tions to  the  Committee  on  Budget,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  Congressional  Budget  Act 
of  1974. 

RULE  NO.  XI.— BROADCASTING  OF  COmilTTES 

hearings 

(a)  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  clause  to  pro- 
vide a  means,  in  conformity  with  acceptable 
standards  of  dignity,  propriety,  and  deco- 
rum, by  which  committee  hearings  or  com- 
mittee meetings,  which  are  open  to  the 
public  may  be  covered,  by  television  broad- 
cast, radio  broadcast,  and  stUl  photography, 
or  by  any  of  such  methods  of  coverage— 

(1)  for  the  education,  enlightenment,  and 
information  of  the  general  public,  on  the 
basis  of  accurate  and  impartial  news  cover- 
age, regarding  the  operations  procedures, 
and  practices  of  the  House  as  a  legislative 
and  representative  body  and  regarding  the 
measures,  public  issues,  and  other  matters 
before  the  House  and  its  committees,  the 
consideration  thereof  and  the  action  taken 
thereon;  and 

(2)  for  the  development  of  the  perspective 
and  understanding  of  the  general  public 
with  respect  to  the  role  and  function  of  the 
House  under  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  as  an  organ  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

(b)  In  addition.  It  is  the  Intent  of  this 
clause  that  radio  and  television  tapes  and 
television  film  bf  any  coverage  imder  this 
clause  shall  not  be  used,  or  made  available 
for  use.  as  partisan  political  campaign  mate- 
rial to  promote  or  oppose  the  candidacy  of 
any  person  for  elective  public  office. 

(c)  It  is.  further,  the  intent  of  this  clause 
that  the  general  conduct  of  each  meeting 
(whether  of  a  hearing  or  otherwise)  covered, 
under  authority  of  this  clause,  by  television 
broadcast,  radio  broadcast,  and  still  photog- 
raphy, or  by  any  of  such  methods  of  cover- 
age, and  the  personal  behavior  of  the  com- 
mittee members  and  staff,  other  Govern- 
ment officials  and  personnel,  witnesses,  tele- 
vision radio,  and  press  media  personnel,  and 
the  general  public  at  the  hearing  or  other 
meeting  shall  be  in  strict  conformity  with 
and  observance  of  the  acceptable  standards 
of  dignity,  propriety,  courtesy,  and  decorum 
traditionally  observed  by  the  House  In  its 
operations  and  shall  not  be  such  as  to— 

(1)  distort  the  objects  and  purposes  of  the 
hearings  or  other  meeting  or  the  activities 
of  committee  members  in  connection  with 
that  hearing  or  meeting  or  In  connection 
with  the  general  woik  of  the  committee  or 
of  the  House;  or 

(2)  cast  discredit  or  dishonor  on  the 
House,  the  committee,  or  any  member  or 


bring  the  House,  the  committee,  or  any 
member  into  disrepute. 

(d)  The  coverage  of  committee  hearings 
and  meetings  by  television  broadcast,  ndio 
broadcast,  or  stUl  photography  is  a  prtrflege 
made  available  by  the  Houae  and  shaQ  be 
permitted,  and  conducted  only  in  strict  con- 
formity with  the  purposes,  provialoDa,  and 
requirements  of  this  clause. 

(e)  Whenever  any  hearing  or  meeting  con- 
ducted by  any  committee  of  the  House  is 
open  to  the  public,  that  committee  may 
permit,  by  majority  vote  of  the  committee, 
that  hearing  or  meeting  to  be  covered,  in 
whole  or  in  part,  by  television  broadcast, 
and  still  photography,  or  by  any  of  such 
methods  of  coverage,  but  only  under  such 
written  rules  as  the  committee  may  adopt  in 
accordance  with  the  purpoees.  provisions, 
and  requirements  of  this  clause:  Provided. 
however.  Each  committee  or  subcommittee 
chairman  shall  determine,  in  his  or  her  dis- 
cretion, the  number  of  television  and  stUl 
cameras  permitted  in  hearing  or  meeting 
room. 

(f)(1)  If  the  television  or  radio  coverage  of 
the  hearing  or  meeting  is  to  be  presented  to 
the  public  as  live  coverage,  that  coverage 
shall  be  conducted  and  presented  without 
commercial  sponsorship. 

(2)  No  witness  served  with  a  subpoena  by 
the  committee  shaU  be  required  against  his 
or  her  will  to  be  photographed  at  any  hear- 
ing or  to  give  evidence  or  testimony  while 
the  broadcasting  of  that  hearing,  by  radio 
or  television,  is  being  conducted.  At  the  re- 
quest of  any  such  witness  who  does  not  wiah 
to  be  subjected  to  radio,  television,  or  still 
photography  coverage,  all  lenses  shall  be 
covered  and  all  microphones  used  for  cover- 
age turned  off.  This  subparagraph  is  supple- 
mentary to  subparagraph  (gXS)  of  Rule  VII. 
relating  to  protection  of  the  rights  of  wit- 
nesses. 

(3)  The  allocation  among  the  television 
media  of  the  positions  of  the  number  of  tel- 
evision cameras  permitted  by  a  committee 
or  subcommittee  chairman  in  a  hearing  or 
meeting  room  shall  be  in  aooordance  with 
fair  and  equitable  prcxwdures  devised  by  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  Radio  and  Tel- 
evision Correspondents'  Galleries. 

(4)  Television  cameras  shall  operate  from 
fixed  positions  but  shall  be  placed  so  as  not 
to  obstruct  in  any  way  the  space  between 
any  witness  giving  evidence  or  testimony 
and  any  member  of  the  committee  or  the 
visibility  of  that  witness  and  that  member 
to  each  other. 

(5)  Television  cameras  shall  not  be  placed 
In  positions  which  obstruct  unnecessarily 
the  coverage  of  the  hearing  or  meeting  by 
the  other  media. 

(6)  Equipment  necessary  for  coverage  by 
the  television  and  radio  media  shaU  not  be 
installed  in.  or  removed  from,  the  hearing 
or  meeting  room  while  the  committee  is  in 
session. 

(7)  Floodlights,  spotlights,  strobellghts. 
and  flashgims  shall  not  be  used  in  providing 
any  method  of  coverage  of  the  hearing  or 
meeting,  except  that  the  television  media 
may  install  additional  lighting  in  the  hear- 
ing or  meeting  room,  without  oast  to  the 
Government,  in  order  to  raise  the  ambient 
lighting  level  necessary  to  provide  adequate 
television  coverage  of  the  hearing  or  the 
meeting  at  the  then  current  state  of  the  art 
of  television  coverage. 

(8)  In  the  allocation  of  the  number  of  still 
photographers  permitted  by  a  committee  or 
subcommittee  chlannan  In  a  hearing  or 
meeting  room,  preference  shall  be  given  to 
photographen  from  Associated  Press 
Photos  and  United  Press  International 
Newspictures.  If  requests  are  made  by  more 
of  the  media  than  will  be  permitted  by  a 
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(5)  Subcommittee  on  Sivface  Transporta- 


ferred  by  the  Chairman  to  all  suboommlt- 


(d)  The  full  committee  Chairman  ahall 
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or  NbooaunlUee  dialmiMi  for 
eofvance  of  the  liMrinc  or  meetinc  by  still 
pbotocraptiT,  that  ooretmae  ahall  be  made 
OB  the  baiii  of  a  fair  and  equitable  pool  ar- 
at  dETlaed  by  the  StancUnE  Com- 
I  of  Prea  Ftiotoctaphen. 

<•)  FhotosraidMn  ahall  not  position 
tKaii—tviM  at  any  tbne  durlnc  the  couiae  of 
the  heartaic  or  mwitlnt.  between  the  witness 
table  and  the  mff«*««"  of  the  committee. 

(10)  Pbotopaphera  ahall  not  place  them- 
sehrea  in  pif***'»««  which  obstruct  unneces- 
nilly  the  ooverace  of  the  hearing  by  the 
other  mfBdia. 

(U)  Penonnel  provldlnc  coverage  by  the 
teteriikm  and  radio  media  abaU  be  then  cur- 
rently aeeredited  to  the  Radio  and  Televi- 
rtoo  Oorrfpnnrtents'  OaUeries. 

(U)  Penonnel  piroTlding  coverage  by  still 
pbotofiaphy  ahall  be  then  currently  accred- 
ited to  the  Preaa  Pbotographera'  Gallery. 

(IS)  Penonnel  providing  coverage  by  the 
tdeviiton  and  radio  media  and  by  still  pho- 
tocraithy  shall  omduct  themselves  and 
their  coverage  activities  in  an  orderly  and 
unobatruaive  manner. 

auu  no.  xn.— coMitiTTii  ahs  smcomfrrrEE 
■treoRS 

(a)  The  Chairman,  in  consultation  with 
the  ch^rman  of  each  subcommittee,  the 
majority  memben  of  the  committee  and  the 
mlnartty  memberdilp  of  the  committee. 
shaU,  for  each  session  of  the  Congress,  pre- 
pare a  oona^Uated  committee  budget.  Such 
bodget  ahall  include  necessary  amounts  for 
staff  peraonnfl.  for  necessary  travel.  Investi- 
gatlon.  and  other  expenses  of  the  full  com- 
mittee and  its  subcommittees. 

(b)  AuthorlBtion  for  the  payment  of  addi- 
tional or  unforeseen  committee  and  subcom- 
mittees' expenses  may  be  proctired  by  one 
or  more  additional  expense  resolution  proc- 
essed in  the  same  manner  as  set  out  herein. 

(c>  The  CTIiairman  or  any  chairman  of  a 
subcommittee  may  initiate  necessary  travel 
reouests  as  provided  in  Rule  XIV  within  the 
limits  of  the  consolidated  budget  as  ap- 
proved by  the  House  and  the  Chairman  may 
execute  necessary  vouchera  thereof. 

(d)  Once  monthly,  the  Chairman  shall 
submit  to  the  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration, in  writing,  a  full  and  detaUed  ac- 
oounttng  of  all  expenditures  made  during 
the  period  since  the  last  such  accounting 
from  the  amount  budgeted  to  the  full  com- 
mittee. Such  report  shaO  show  the  amount 
and  purpose  of  such  expenditure  and  the 
budget  to  which  such  expenditure  is  attrib- 
uted. A  copy  of  such  monthly  report  shall 
be  available  in  the  conuilttee  office  for 
review  by  memtien  of  the  committee. 

■ULS  >0.  XUI.— OOlOCITmC  AMD 

suwcomiinaa  staff 

(a)  The  professional  and  clerical  staff  as- 
signed to  the  minority  shall  be  appointed 
and  their  remuneration  determined  in  such 
MMi¥i*r  aa  the  minority  members  of  the 
committee  shall  determine  within  the 
b««dget  approved  for  such  purposes;  Provid- 
ed, however,  that  no  minority  staff  person 
ahall  be  compensated  at  a  rate  which  ex- 
ceeda  that  paid  his  or  her  majority  party 
staff  ooonterpart. 

(b)  The  professional  and  clerical  employ- 
ees of  the  conmitttee  not  assigned  to  a  sub- 
committee at  to  the  minority  under  the 
above  provision  shall  be  appointed,  and  may 
be  removed,  and  their  remimeration  deter- 
mined by  tliie  Chairman. 

(c)  The  proffsilnnsl  snd  clerical  staff  as- 
dgned  to  the  minority  shall  be  under  the 
general  supervistan  and  direction  of  the 
rankJng  minority  party  member  of  the  full 
oonmtttee  who  may  delegiUe  such  authority 
as  be  detemtnes  aimropriate. 

(d)  The  prnftesinnBl  and  clerical  staff  of 
the  ooounlttee  not  aaigned  to  a  subcommlt- 
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memben  and  delegate  such  authority  as  he 
deteimines  appropriate. 

(e)  It  is  intended  that  the  sldlls  and  expe- 
rienoe  of  all  memben  of  the  committee  staff 
shall  be  available  to  all  meml>en  of  the 
committee. 

(f  XI)  The  chairman  of  each  standing  sub- 
committee of  this  committee  is  authorized 
to  appoint  one  staff  member  who  shall  serve 
at  the  pleasure  of  the  subcommittee  chalr- 


(2)  The  ranking  minority  of  each  standing 
subcommittee  on  this  committee  is  author- 
ized to  appoint  one  staff  person  who  shall 
servs  at  the  pleasure  of  the  ranking  minori- 
ty party  memtier. 

(3)  The  staff  memben  appointed  punuant 
to  the  provisions  of  subparagraphs  (1)  and 
(2)  AaU  be  compensated  at  a  rate  deter- 
mined by  the  subcommittee  chairman  not  to 
exceed  (A)  75  per  centum  of  the  maximum 
established  in  paragraph  (c)  of  clause  6  of 
House  Rule  XI;  Provided,  however,  a  staff 
person  appointed  by  a  ranking  minority 
memlDer  shall  be  compensated  at  a  rate  not 
to  exceed  that  paid  his  or  her  minority 
party  staff  counterpart. 

(4)  Subparagraphs  (1),  (2),  and  (3)  shall 
apply  to  six  subcommittees  only,  and  no 
member  shall  appoint  more  than  one  person 
pursuant  to  the  above  provisions. 

(5)  The  staff  positions  made  available  to 
the  subcommittee  chairmen  and  ranldng  mi- 
nority party  members  pursuant  to  subpara- 
graphs (1)  and  (2)  shall  be  made  available 
from  the  staff  positions  provided  under 
clause  6  of  House  Rule  XI  unless  such  staff 
positions  are  made  available  pursuant  to  a 
primary  or  additional  expense  resolution. 

(6)  Except  as  provided  by  the  above  provi- 
sions, the  professional  and  clerical  members 
of  the  sut>committee  staffs  shall  be  appoint- 
ed, and  may  be  removed,  and  their  remu- 
neration determined  by  the  subcommittee 
chairman  in  consultation  with  and  with  the 
appcoval  of  a  majority  of  the  majority  mem- 
bers of  the  subcommittee,  and  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  chairman. 

(7)  The  professional  and  clerical  staff  of  a 
suboommittee  shall  be  under  the  supervi- 
sion and  direction  of  the  chairman  of  that 
suboommittee. 

RULK  NO.  Xrv.— TRAVXL  OF  KKlfBEItS  AND  STAFF 

(a)  Consistent  with  the  primary  expense 
resolution  and  such  additional  expense  reso- 
lutions as  may  have  been  approved,  the  pro- 
visions of  this  rule  shall  govern  travel  of 
committee  memben  and  staff.  Travel  to  be 
reimbursed  from  funds  set  aside  for  the  fuU 
committee  for  any  member  or  any  staff 
member  shall  be  paid  only  upon  the  prior 
authorization  of  the  chairman.  Travel  may 
be  authorized  by  the  chairman  for  any 
member  and  any  staff  member  In  connec- 
tion with  the  attendance  of  hearings  con- 
ducted by  the  committee  of  any  subcommit- 
tee thereof  and  meetings,  conferences,  and 
investigations  which  involve  activities  or 
subject  matter  under  the  general  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  committee.  Before  such  authori- 
zation is  given  there  shall  be  submitted  to 
the  Chairman  in  writing  the  following: 

(1)  The  purpose  of  the  travel; 

(2)  The  dates  diu-ing  which  the  travel  is  to 
be  made  and  the  date  or  dates  of  the  event 
for  which  the  travel  is  being  made; 

(3)  The  location  of  the  event  for  which 
the  travel  is  to  be  made; 

(4)  The  names  of  memben  and  staff  seek- 
ing authorization. 

oii  In  the  case  of  travel  of  memben  and 
staff  of  a  subcommittee  to  hearings,  meet- 
ings^ conferences,  and  investigations  involv- 
ing activities  or  subject  matter  under  the 


and  the  Chairman.  Such  prior  authorisation 
shall  be  given  by  the  Chairman  only  upon 
the  repreeentation  by  the  applicable  chair- 
man of  tlw  subcommittee  in  writing  setting 
forth  thoee  items  numerated  in  (1).  (2),  (3), 
and  (4)  of  paragraph  (a)  and  in  addition 
thereto  setting  forth  that  subcommittee 
funds  are  available  to  cover  the  expenses  of 
the  perso*  or  persons  lieing  authorized  by 
the  subcommittee  chairman  to  undertake 
the  travel  Jind  that  there  has  been  a  compli- 
ance where  applicable  with  Rule  VII  of  the 
committee. 

(cXl)  In  the  case  of  travel  outside  the 
United  States  of  memben  and  staff  of  the 
committee  or  of  a  subcommittee  for  the  pur- 
pose of  ccnducting  hearings,  investigations, 
studies,  or  attending  meetings  and  confer- 
ences involving  activities  or  subject  matter 
under  the  legislative  assignment  of  the  com- 
mittee or  pertinent  subcommittee,  prior  au- 
thorization must  be  obtained  from  the 
Cnrairman^  or,  in  the  case  of  a  subcommittee 
from  the  subcommittee  chairman  and  the 
Chairman.  Before  such  authorization  is 
given  there  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Chair- 
man, in  writing,  a  request  for  such  authori- 
zation. Each  request,  which  shall  be  f  Ued  in 
a  manner  that  allows  for  a  reasonable 
period  of  time  for  review  before  such  travel 
is  scheduled  to  begin,  shall  include  the  fol- 
lowing: 

(A)  the  piuijose  of  the  travel; 

(B)  the  dates  during  which  the  travel  wUl 
occur, 

(C)  the  names  of  the  countries  to  be  vis- 
ited and  the  length  of  time  to  be  spent  in 
each; 

(D)  an  agenda  of  anticipated  activities  for 
each  country  for  which  travel  is  authorized 
together  with  a  description  of  the  purpose 
to  be  served  and  the  areas  of  committee  Ju- 
risdiction involved;  and 

(E)  the  names  of  memben  and  staff  for 
whom  authorization  is  sought. 

(2)  Requests  for  travel  outside  the  United 
States  may  be  initiated  by  the  Chairman  or 
the  chairman  of  a  subcommittee  (except 
that  individuals  may  submit  a  request  to  the 
Chairman  for  the  purpose  of  attending  a 
conferenoe  or  meeting)  and  shall  be  limited 
to  memben  and  permanent  employees  of 
the  committee. 

(3)  At  (he  conclusion  of  any  hearing,  in- 
vestigation, study,  meeting  or  conference 
for  which  travel  outside  the  United  States 
has  been  authorized  punuant  to  this  rule, 
each  subcommittee  (or  memben  and  staff 
attending  meetings  or  conferences)  shall 
submit  a  written  report  to  the  Chairman 
covering  the  activities  and  other  pertinent 
observations  or  information  gained  as  a 
result  of  such  travel,  when  requested  by  the 
Chairman. 

(d)  Memben  and  staff  of  the  committee 
performing  authorized  travel  on  official 
business  shall  be  governed  by  applicable 
laws,  resolutions,  or  regulations  of  the 
House  and  of  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration pertaining  to  such  travel. 

RUIX  irO.  XV.— NUMBER  AND  JXTRISDICTION  OF 
SUBCOmCTTTEBS 

(a)  There  shall  be  6  standing  subcommit- 
tees. All  proposed  legislation  and  other  mat- 
ten  related  to  the  subcommittees  listed 
under  standing  subcommittees  named  below 
shall  be  referred  to  such  subcommittees,  re- 
spectively: 

(1)  Subcommittee  on  Aviation 

(2)  SulKonunlttee  on  Economic  Develop- 
ment 

(3)  Subcommittee  on  Investigations  and 
Oversight 

(4)  Subcommittee  on  Public  Buildings  and 


(5)  Suboommittee  on  Surface  Transporta- 
tion 

(6)  Subcommittee  on  Water  Resources 

(b)  The  committee  may  provide  for  such 
additional  subcommittees  as  determined  to 
be  appropriate:  Provided,  however,  that 
such  additional  subcommittees  are  approved 
by  a  majority  of  the  majority  memben  on 
the  conunittee. 

RUIX  NO.  XVI.— POVtrZRS  AND  DT7TIBS  OF 

suBcoiacrrrKEs 

(a)  Each  subcommittee  is  authorized  to 
meet,  hold  hearings,  receive  evidence,  and 
report  to  the  full  committee  on  all  matten 
referred  to  it  or  under  its  Jurisdiction.  Sub- 
committee chairmen  shall  set  dates  for 
hearings  and  meetings  of  their  respective 
subcommittees  after  consultation  with  the 
chairman  and  other  subcommittee  chairmen 
with  a  view  toward  avoiding  simultaneous 
scheduling  of  full  committee  and  subcom- 
mittee meetings  or  hearings  wherever  possi- 
ble. 

(b)  Whenever  a  subcommittee  has  ordered 
a  bill,  resolution,  or  other  matter  to  be  re- 
ported to  the  committee,  the  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee  reporting  the  bill,  resolu- 
tion, or  matter  to  the  full  committee,  or  any 
other  authorized  by  the  subcommittee  to  do 
so,  may  report  such  bill,  resolution,  or 
matter  to  the  committee.  It  shall  be  the 
duty  of  the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
to  report  or  cause  to  be  reported  promptly 
such  bill,  resolution,  or  matter,  and  to  take 
or  cause  to  tie  taken  the  necessary  steps  to 
bring  such  bill,  resolution,  or  matter  to  a 
vote. 

(c)  In  any  event,  the  report  of  any  sub- 
committee on  a  measure  which  has  been  ap- 
proved by  the  subconmiittee  shall  be  filed 
within  seven  calendar  days  (exclusive  of 
days  on  which  the  House  is  not  In  session) 
after  the  day  on  which  there  has  been  filed 
with  the  clerk  of  the  committee  a  written 
request,  signed  by  a  majority  of  the  mem- 
ben of  the  subcommittee,  for  the  reporting 
of  that  measure.  Upon  the  filing  of  any  re- 
quest, the  clerk  of  the  committee  shall 
transmit  immediately  to  the  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee  notice  of  the  filing  of 
that  request. 

(d)  All  com-nittee  or  subcommittee  reports 
printed  punuant  to  legislative  study  or  in- 
vestigation and  not  approved  by  a  majority 
vote  of  the  committee  or  subcommittee,  as 
appropriate,  shall  contain  the  following  dis- 
claimer on  the  cover  of  such  report: 

"This  report  has  not  been  officially  adopt- 
ed by  the  Committee  on  (or  pertinent  sub- 
conmiittee thereof)  and  may  not  therefore 
necessarily  reflect  the  views  of  its  mem- 
ben." 

(e)  BUls,  resolutions,  or  other  matten  fa- 
vorably reported  by  a  subcommittee  shall 
automatically  be  placed  upon  the  agenda  of 
the  committee  as  of  the  time  they  are  re- 
ported and  where  practicable  shall  be  con- 
sidered by  the  full  committee  in  the  order  In 
which  they  were  reported  unless  the  com- 
mittee shall  by  majority  vote  otherwise 
direct.  No  bill  reported  by  a  subcommittee 
shall  be  considered  by  the  fuU  committee 
unless  it  has  been  delivered  to  the  offices  of 
all  memben  at  least  48  houn  prior  to  the 
meeting,  unless  the  chairman  determines 
that  such  bill  is  of  such  urgency  that  it 
should  be  given  early  consideration.  Where 
practicable,  such  bills,  resolutions,  or  other 
matten  shall  be  acccHnpanied  by  a  compari- 
son with  present  law  and  a  section-by-sec- 
tlon  analysis  of  the  proposed  change. 

RULE  NO.  xvn.— ixrxaaAL  of  legislation  to 

suacomaTTEE 
(a)  Each  bill,  resolution,  investigation,  or 
other  matter  which  related  to  a  subject 
listed  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  any  subcom- 
mittee nsmed  in  Rule  XV  referred  to  or  ini- 


ferred  by  the  Chairman  to  all  subcommit- 
tees of  appropriate  Jurisdiction  within  two 
weeks,  unless,  by  majority  vote  of  the  ma- 
jority memben  of  the  full  committee,  con- 
sideration is  to  be  by  the  full  committee. 

(b)  Referral  to  a  subcommittee  shall  not 
be  made  until  three  days  shall  have  elapsed 
after  written  notification  of  such  proposed 
referral  to  all  subcommittee  chairman,  at 
which  time  such  proposed  referral  at  the 
next  regularly  scheduled  meeting  of  the 
committee,  or  at  a  special  meeting  of  the 
committee  called  for  that  purpose  at  which 
time  referral  shall  be  made  by  the  majority 
memben  of  the  committee.  All  bUls  shall  be 
referred  under  this  rule  to  the  subcommit- 
tee of  proper  jurisdiction  without  regard  to 
whether  the  author  is  or  Is  not  a  member  of 
the  subcommittee.  A  bUl,  resolution,  or 
other  matter  referred  to  a  subcommittee  in 
accordance  with  this  rule  may  be  recalled 
therefrom  at  any  time  by  a  vote  of  the  ma- 
jority memben  of  the  committee  for  the 
committee's  direct  consideration  or  for  ref- 
erence to  another  subcommittee. 

(c)  In  carrying  out  Rule  XVII  with  respect 
to  any  matter,  the  Chairman  may  refer  the 
matter  simultaneously  to  two  or  more  sub- 
committees, consistent  with  Rule  XV,  for 
concurrent  consideration  or  for  consider- 
ation in  sequence  (subject  to  appropriate 
time  limitations  in  the  case  of  any  subcom- 
mittee after  fint),  or  divide  the  matter  into 
two  or  more  parts  (reflecting  different  sub- 
jects and  jurisdictions)  and  refer  each  such 
part  to  a  different  subcommittee  or  refer 
the  matter  to  a  special  ad  hoc  subcommittee 
appointed  by  the  Chairman  (from  the  mem- 
l>en  of  the  subcommittee  having  legislative 
Jurisdiction)  for  the  specific  purpose  of  con- 
sidering that  matter  and  reporting  to  the 
full  committee  thereon,  or  make  such  other 
provisions  as  may  be  considered  appropri- 
ate. 

RULE  NO.  XVIII.— SIZE  AND  PARTY  RATIOS  ON 
SUBCOIOfTrrEES  AND  CONFERENCE  COlOaTTEES 

(a)  To  the  extent  that  the  number  of  sub- 
committees and  their  party  ntios  permit, 
the  size  of  all  subcommittees  shall  be  estab- 
lished so  that  the  majority  party  memben 
of  the  committee  have  an  equal  number  of 
subcommittee  assignments;  Provided,  hovh 
ever,  that  a  member  may  waive  his  or  her 
right  to  an  equal  number  of  subcommittee 
assignments  on  the  committee;  and  provid- 
ed further,  that  the  majority  party  memben 
may  limit  the  number  of  subcommittee  as- 
signments of  the  CThairman  and  the  subcom- 
mittee chairmen  in  order  to  equalize  com- 
mittee worUoads. 

(b)  On  each  subcommittee  there  shall  be  a 
ratio  of  majority  party  memben  to  minority 
party  memben  which  shall  be  no  less  favor- 
able to  the  majority  party  than  the  ntio  for 
the  full  committee.  In  calculating  the  ntlo 
of  majority  party  memben  to  minority 
party  memben.  there  shall  be  Included  all 
ex  officio  voting  memben  of  the  subcom- 
mittees. 

(c)  Following  shall  be  the  size  and  majori- 
ty/minority ntios  for  subcommittees: 

(1)  Subcommittee  on  Aviation:  (27  Mem- 
ben) (16  majority;  11  minority); 

(2)  Subcommittee  on  Economic  Develop- 
ment: (20  Memben)  (12  majoritr.  8  minori- 
ty); 

(3)  Subcommittee  on  Investigations  and 
Ovenight:  (20  Memben)  (12  majority;  8  mi- 
nority); 

(4)  Subcommittee  on  Public  Buildings  and 
Grounds:  (13  Memben)  (8  majority;  5  mi- 
nority); 

(5)  Subcommittee  on  Surface  Transporta- 
tion: (32  Memben)  (19  majoritr.  13  minori- 
ty); 

(6)  Subcommittee  on  Water  Resources:  (35 
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(d)  The  full  committee  Chairman  shall 
recommend  to  the  J^)eaker  as  conferees  the 
names  of  those  memben  (1)  selected  by  the 
majority  party  memben  of  the  oomodttee 
m  a  manner  determmed  by  them,  and  (2)  se- 
lected by  the  minority.  Provided,  however, 
that  recommendations  of  conferees  to  the 
Speaker  shall  provide  a  ratio  of  majority 
party  memben  to  mmority  party  "^^tibws 
which  shall  be  no  less  favorable  to  the  ma- 
jority party  than  the  ratio  for  the  full  com- 
mittee. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  (»nsent.  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  leglB- 
lative  program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Coble)  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  Include 
extraneous  material:) 

Mr.  Hastest,  for  60  minutes,  on  Feb- 
ruary 25. 

Mr.  Wolf,  for  60  minutes  on  Febru- 
ary 18. 

Mr.  LuKGRXN,  for  5  minutes,  on  Feb- 
ruary 11. 

Mr.  Bereutxr.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  DoRGAif  of  North  Dakota) 
to  revise  and  extend  their  remaiics  and 
include  extraneous  material:) 

Mr.  Frank,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gatdos,  for  60  minutes,  on  Feb- 
ruary 10. 

Mr.  Stokes,  for  60  minutes,  on  Febru- 
ary 24. 


Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
By  unanimous  (xinsent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Coble)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter) 
Mr.  BR(x>icnxLD  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  Batemah  in  two  instances. 
I^HT  in  two  instances. 
DoRMAH  of  California. 

(XnfGER. 

Mtzrs  of  California. 

CORTE. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  DoRGAH  of  North  Dakota) 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter) 

Mr.  Frahk. 

Mr.  MmxTA. 

Mr.  Ja(X>bs. 

Mr.  AifDERSOH  In  10  instances. 

lAr.  OoHZALEZ  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  BROWif  of  California  in  10  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Amnnrzio  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  JoHES  of  Tennessee  in 
stances. 

Mr.  Boner  of  Teimessee  in  five 
stances. 

Mr.  MOHTGOMXRT. 

Mr.  DoRGAN  of  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  ACKERMAN. 

Mr.  Natcher. 
Mr.  Beilenson. 
Mr.  Market. 


10  in- 


In- 


SENATE  joint  RESOLUTIONS 

REFERRED 
Joint  resolutions  of  the  Senate  of  the 
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Martinez,  Mn.  Bentlet,  Mr.  Con-     the  Committee  on  Science,  Space,  and  Tech-        H.R.  181:  Mr.  Market,  Mr.  Dellumb,  and 
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flkieakar's  UUe  and.  under  the  nile.  re- 
f etTSd  •■  f oDafWK 
flyj.  Bat.  4a.  Jotait  icHluttoa  dtnufiravinc 

tl ■■iiiMMiitlnni  nf  ttir  TYnriirnt  t'-" 

Ins  to  ntM  of  w  ot  certain  officers  and 
I— Hiofeei  of  the  Vedenl  Qofenunent;  to 
ttM  *^~— '««*—  OD  Foat  Oftloe  and  CMl 


BJ.  9m.  M.  Joint  raaoliitlan  to  reoocniae 
ivladge  that  Feteuary  14. 1987.  wiU 
:  tba  nth  anntvenary  of  Artaona's  Dla- 
I  JobOae:  to  tbe  Oommlttee  on  Poet  Of- 
floe  and  Ctvfl  Servloe. 


KNROLLED  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
SIONED 

Ifr.  ANNUNZIO.  from  the  Commit- 
tee oo  Houae  Arimtntotratlon.  reported 
that  that  ocMnmlttee  had  examined  and 
found  a  truly  enrolled  Joint  resolution 
of  the  Houae  of  the  following  title. 
which  was  thereupon  signed  by  the 


HJ.  Baa.  131.  Joint  reaolutlon  congTatulat- 
Ing  Dennla  Conner  and  tbe  er«w  of  Stars  A 
Stfipet  tar  thetr  lelileTement  in  winnlns  tbe 
ABMflea'a  Cup. 

ADJOURNMENT 

Itr.  FiaVNY.  Mr.  I^^eaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  according- 
ly (at  12  o'dodi  and  59  minutes  pjn.) 
the  Houae  adjourned  until  Tuesday. 
February  10. 1987.  mt  12  noon. 

EXECUTIVE  COMBCUNICATIONS, 

ETC.      

Undo*  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Sipeik.tx'*  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

BIS.  A  letter  from  tbe  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, tranamlttlng  a  draft  of  proposed 
legWatkm  to  oonaolldate  and  expand  the 
statutory  authority  for  tbe  National  Agri- 
cultural Ubrary  in  tbe  Department  of  Agri- 
culture; to  tbe  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

514.  A  ooBomunlcatlon  from  tbe  President 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  requests 
for  supplemental  apprt^iriations  for  fiscal 
year  INT.  pursuant  to  31  U.&C.  1107  (H. 
Doc.  No.  100-31):  to  tbe  Committee  on  Ap- 
proprlationi  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

515.  A  letter  from  tbe  Secretary  of  Health 
and  Human  Servloea.  transmitting  a  copy  of 
bis  letter  to  tbe  President  of  the  United 
States  which  reports  a  technical  violation 
on  the  Antldefleiency  Act,  31  U.8.C.  section 
1517.  pursuant  to  31  nJB.C.  1517(b):  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 

516.  A  letter  from  the  Auditor.  District  of 
Cohnnbta,  tranamtttint  a  copy  of  bis  report 
entitled.  "Bl-Annual  AudlU  of  the  Advisory 
NdtfilMiibood  C(»nmlsslons  for  the  Period 
October  1.  1963  tbrou^  September  30, 
1965."  pursuant  to  D.C.  Code  section  47- 
117(d):  to  tbe  Committee  aa  the  District  of 
OolumMa. 

517.  A  letter  fran  tbe  Administrator. 
Boergy  Infonnatkm  Administration,  trans- 
mitting a  copy  of  a  report.  "Performance  of 
Major  Baergy  Produoen  1965,"  pursuant  to 
PubUc  lAW  96-91.  section  205(bX5):  to  tbe 
Committee  on  Biergy  and  Commerce. 

516.  A  letter  from  tlie  Chairman,  National 
MwMatfcm  Board,  tnuianltttng  notification 
of  tlie  Board's  appointees  to  tbe  Long 
Uiaiid  Bailroad  Oongreaslonal  Advisory 
Board,  pursuant  to  Public  Iaw  100-2:  to  the 
OoBBBiittee  on  ttmgy  and  Commerce. 

519.  A  letter  tram  the  Aaalstant  Secretary, 
LegWattve  and  Intanoveiiimental  Affairs, 
Deoartment  of  Rtatw.  tmnmnttttnff  n  mwirt 


entitled.  "Assistance  Strategy  for  Disadvan- 
taged South  Africans— FY  1987-1991,"  pur- 
suant to  23  U.8.C.  234bd  nt.;  to  the  Commit- 
tee oa  Foreign  Affairs. 

520.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal 
Mine  Safety  and  Health  Review  Commis- 
sion, transmitting  a  report  of  the  Commis- 
sion's activities  under  the  Freedom  of  Infor- 
mation Act  during  1986,  pursuant  to  5 
n.S.C.  552(d);  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

521.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator, 
Health  C^are  Financing  Administration.  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Services, 
transaoJtting  notification  of  a  proposed  new 
system  of  Federal  records,  pursuant  to  5 
VS.C  552a(o);  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

522.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Management  and  Budget,  Department 
of  Health  and  Human  Services,  transmitting 
the  Department's  second  annual  report  on 
actions  taken  to  increase  competition  for 
contracts  for  fiscal  year  1986,  pursuant  to  41 
UJS.CL  419;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

523.  A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General, 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  a 
report  covering  fiscal  year  1986  of  the  ac- 
tions talcen  to  Increase  competition  for  con- 
tracts pursuant  to  41  U.S.C.  419;  to  the 
ConuBlttee  on  Government  Operations. 

524.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Federal 
Labor  Relations  Authority,  transmitting  the 
report  for  fiscal  year  1986  of  actions  taicen 
to  increase  competition  for  contracts,  pursu- 
ant to  41  U.S.C.  419;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

525.  A  letter  from  the  Executive  Secre- 
tary, National  Security  Council,  transmit- 
ting a  report  of  the  Council's  activities 
under  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act  for 
the  Calendar  year  1986.  pursuant  to  5 
U.S.(1  552(d);  to  the  Committee  on  CSovem- 
ment  Operations. 

526.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Educa- 
tion, transmitting  the  annual  report  for 
fical  year  1986  of  actions  taken  to  increase 
competition  for  contracts,  pursuant  to  41 
U.S.C.  419;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

527.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  U.S. 
Consmmer  Product  Safety  Commission, 
trananitting  a  report  for  fiscal  year  1986  of 
action  taken  to  increase  competition  for 
contracts,  pursuant  to  41  U.S.C.  419;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

52a  A  letter  from  the  Inspector  General, 
Veterans'  Administration,  transmitting  a 
copy  of  the  semiannual  audit  foUowup 
report,  requested  to  be  Included  as  part  of 
the  VA's  year-end  report  and  statement  of 
assurance  on  internal  controls  which  was 
submitted  on  December  31.  1986  (Ex.  Com. 
No.  385.  January  8.  1987).  pursuant  to  31 
XSS.C.  3512(cH3);  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

529L  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner.  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  trans- 
mitting the  quarterly  report  of  the  number 
of  waivers  granted  refugees  and  a  summary 
of  tbe  reasons  for  their  grant,  covering  the 
fourth  quarter  of  fiscal  year  1986.  pursuant 
to  8  C.S.C.  1157(cK3);  to  the  Committee  on 
the  judiciary. 

53a  A  letter  from  the  Postmaster  Gener- 
al, transmitting  the  annual  report  of  the 
n.S.  Postal  Service  for  fiscal  year  1986,  pur- 
suant to  39  UJS.C  2402;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

53  L  A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  En- 
viroanental  Protection  Agency,  transmit- 
ting a  report  on  the  "1986  Assessment  of 
Needed  Publicly  Owned  Wastewater  Treat- 
ment Facilities  in  the  United  States,"  com- 
monly known  as  the  1986  needs  siuvey,  pur- 
suant to  33  UJB.C.  1375(bXl);  to  tbe  C^om- 
m1tt«e  on  Public  Works  and  Transportation. 


PUBLIC  BILU3  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 
Under  dause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  Kxii.  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BATEMAN: 
HJl.  1046.  A  bill  enUUed  the  "Tributyltln- 
Based   Antlfouling   Paint    Control    Act    of 
1987":    to    tbe    Committee    on    Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  BX31EUTER: 
H.R.  1041.  A  bill  to  prohibit  tbe  granttaig 
of  trust  status  to  Indian  lands  to  be  used  for 
the  conduct  of  gaming  activities;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  DioOUARDI: 
H  Jl.  1046.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  provision  of 
the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1986  which  added  a 
penalty  on  underpayments  of  income  tax  at- 
tributable to  overstatement  of  pension  li- 
abilities; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 

By  Mr.  DOROAN  of  North  Dakota: 
H.R.  1049.  A  bill  to  repeal  tbe  provision  of 
the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1986  which  limits 
the  benefits  to  consumers  from  the  effect  of 
the  corporate  rate  reduction  on  deferred  tax 
reserves  of  public  utilities;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  DOROAN  of  North  DakoU 
(for  himself,  1^.  Towns,  Mr.  Kas- 
nmixnou  Mr.  Pnnrr,  Mr.  Sabo,  Mr. 
CoMtbis,  Mr.  FAUimoT,  Mr.  Bkvill, 
Mr.  COLXKAH  of  Texas,  Mr.  Atkins, 
and  Mr.  Thomas  of  Georgia): 
H.R.  1056.  A  bill  to  direct  tbe  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  grant  more  reductions  of  out- 
standing loan  principal  to  marginal  farm 
borrowers,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Bft-.  DYMALLY: 
H.R.  lOSl.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Compre- 
hensive Aati-Apartheid  Act  of  1986  to  pro- 
hibit the  importation  of  South  African  dia- 
monds into  the  United  States;  to  tbe  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  FEIOHAN  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  TRAncAMT): 
HJl.  1052.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968 
to  increase  the  level  of  benefits  payable 
with  respect  to  the  death  of  public  safety 
officers,  aad  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  lir.  FISH  (for  himself.  Mr.  Solo- 
Mon,  Mr.  Rowland  of  Connecticut, 
Mr.  Stratton,  Mrs.  Johnson  of  Con- 
necticut,  and  Mr.   Maktin   of   New 
York): 
H.R.  10$3.  A  biU  prohibiting  the  use  of 
certain  expedited  procedures  in  the  consid- 
eration of  applications  for  the  construction 
of  certain  natural  gas  pipelines:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  FRANK  (for  himself.  Miss 
ScaNEiDKR,  Ms.  KAFTTm,  Mr.  Stark, 
Mr.  Dkllums,  Mr.  Udaix,  B4r.  Ben- 
NKtT,  Mr.  Studds,  Mr.  Coelho,  Mr. 
DYMALLY,  Mr.  Pauntroy.  Mr.  Smtth 
of  Floridia,  Mr.  Williams,  Mr.  Ed- 
wtfu>s  of  California,  Mr.  Barnard. 
Mr.  CoYNB,  Mr.  Mrazkk,  Mr.  CXay, 
Mrs.  Collins,  Mr.  Dicks,  Mr.  Stag- 
GEts,  Mr.  Eckast,  Mr.  Garcia,  Mr. 
HiOJ.  of  Ohio,  Mr.  HoYER,  Mr. 
KOLBK,  Mr.  Fazio,  Mr.  Matsui.  Mr. 
MOAKLKY,  Mr.  OwKNS  of  Ncw  York, 
Mr.  BxRMAN,  Mr.  Russo,  Itt.  Evans, 
My.  SoLABZ,  Mr.  Sunia,  Mr.  Levin  of 
Michigan,  Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  RnMSX,  Mr. 
Fish,  Mr.  Atkins.  Mr.  Donnelly, 
Mr.  Slattery,  Mr.  Kn.PEE,  Mr. 
DsoN,  Bfr.  INLAND,  Mr.  Howard, 
Mr.  Towns,  Mr.  Hyde,  Mr.  Frost, 
Mr.  Hughes,  Mr.  Mxhxta,  Mr.  Olick- 
MABi,  Mrs.  Boxxa.  Mr.  DkFazio,  Mr. 


Martineb,  Mrs.  Bentlxy,  Mr.  Con- 
YERS,  Mr.  Weiss,  and  Mr.  Owens  of 
Utah): 

HJl.  1054.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  171  of 
title  28,  United  States  Code,  to  allow  mem- 
bers of  tbe  Armed  Forces  to  sue  tbe  United 
States  for  damages  for  certain  injuries 
caused  by  improper  medical  care;  to  the 
Committee  on  tbe  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  FRENZEL: 

HJl.  1055.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  allow  noncorpo- 
rate shareholders  of  foreign  sales  corpora- 
tions the  same  deduction  for  dividends  re- 
ceived from  such  corporations  as  is  allowed 
to  corporate  shareholders;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  BCr.  GONZALEZ  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Frank): 

H.R.  1056.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Housing  Act  to  limit  the  fees  that  may  be 
charged  by  the  Government  National  Mort- 
gage Association  for  the  guaranty  of  mort- 
gage-backed securities;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Finance. 

By  Mr.  GRAY  of  Illinois: 

H.R.  1057.  A  biU  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  restore  and  protect 
the  benefit  levels  of  workers  reaching  age  65 
in  or  after  1982  (and  their  widows  and  wid- 
owers) by  eliminating  the  notch  between 
those  levels  and  tbe  corresponding  benefit 
levels  of  persons  who  reached  age  65  before 
1982;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

HJl.  1058.  A  biU  to  disapprove  of  the 
President's  proposed  rescissions  for  the 
Community  Development  Block  Grant  Pro- 
gram and  the  Urban  Development  Action 
Grant  Program,  and  to  require  that  funds 
withheld  under  the  authority  of  the  rescis- 
sion requests  be  released  Immediately  upon 
enactment;  Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on 
Appropriations  and  Banking,  Finance  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  RANGEL: 

H.R.  1059.  A  bill  to  define  the  circum- 
stances under  which  construction  workers 
may  deduct  travel  and  transportation  ex- 
penses in  computing  their  taxable  incomes 
for  pvuposes  of  the  Federal  income  tax;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  SCHUMER: 

H.R.  1060.  A  bill  to  increase  the  authoriza- 
tion of  appropriation  for  the  Magnet  School 
Program  for  fiscal  year  1987  to  meet  the 
growing  needs  of  existing  magnet  school 
programs,  and  for  the  establishment  of  new 
magnet  school  programs;  to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  STARK: 

H.R.  1061.  A  bill  to  establish  certain  trade 
sanctions  to  foreign  nations  that  are  not  sig- 
natory to  the  Nuclear  Weapons  Non-Prolif- 
eration  Treaty  by  January  1.  1988:  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  1062.  A  bill  to  esUbllsh  certain  trade 
sanctions  to  foreign  nations  that  are  not  sig- 
natory to  the  Nuclear  Test  Ban  Treaty  by 
January  1.  1988;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 

and  Means.  

By  Mr.  BENNETT: 

H.J.  Res.  141.  Joint  resolution  to  require 
that  no  development  or  deployment  of  a 
strategic  defense  initiative  or  any  part 
thereof  shall  be  started  or  carried  out  by 
the  United  States  without  express  authori- 
zation by  law;  to  tbe  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

By  Mr.  (X>ELHO: 

H.  C^n.  Res.  43.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing tbe  sense  of  tbe  Congress  with  re- 
spect to  tbe  denial  of  health  Insurance  cov- 
erage for  disabled  adopted  children;  to  tbe 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  ROE: 

H.  Res.  75.  Resolution  providing  amotmts 
from  the  conMneent  fund  of  the  House  for 


tbe  Committee  on  Science,  Space,  and  Tech- 
nology in  the  first  session  of  the  100th  Con- 
gress; to  the  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration. 

ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 

HJt.  4:  Mr.  Rarall. 

H.R.  45:  Mr.  Garcia,  Mr.  Wilson,  Mr. 
Bustamante,  Mr.  Henry,  Hi.  Horton,  Mr. 
LicHTFOOT,  Mr.  Spenck,  Mr.  Parris,  Mr. 
Derrick,  Mrs.  Vucanovich.  Mr.  Thomas  of 
Georgia,  Mr.  Kolter,  Mr.  Towns,  Mr. 
Brown  of  Colorado,  Mr.  Bliley,  Mr.  Whit- 
taker.  Mr.  Minxta,  Mr.  Denny  Smith.  Mr. 
Hatchxr.  BCr.  tiEWis  of  Florida,  and  Mr. 
Glickman. 

HJl.  74:  Mr.  Martinez.  Mr.  Brooks,  Mr. 
Lehman  of  Florida.  Mr.  Peffer,  and  Mrs. 
Behtley. 

H.R.  96:  Mrs.  Bentley. 

H.R.  107:  Mr.  Fawell. 

H.R.  117:  Mr.  Smith  of  New  Hampshire. 

H.R.  118:  Mr.  DANNEMrvER.  Mr.  Archer. 
Mrs.  Bentley.  Mr.  Spenck,  and  Bdr.  Daniel. 

HJl.  177:  Mr.  Market.  Mr.  Dellums.  Mr. 
Flake,  and  Mr.  de  la  Garza. 
Mr.  Wortley.  B4r.  DbWine,  Mr.  Dyson.  Mr. 
Emerson,    Mi.    Fish,    Mr.    Martinez,    Ms. 
Kaftdr,  Mr.  Saxton,  and  Mr.  Porter. 

H.R.  306:  Mr.  Barton  of  Texas,  Mr.  Com- 
BEST,  and  Mr.  Slattery. 

H.R.  316:  Mr.  Shaw,  Mr.  Bruce,  Mr. 
Wilson,  Mr.  Barnard,  Mr.  Mavroules,  Mr. 
Hall  of  Texas.  Mrs.  Lloyd,  Mr.  Sensenbren- 
NER.  and  Mrs.  Bentley. 

HJi.  374:  Mr.  Swirr  and  Mr.  Morrison  of 
Washington. 

H.R.  378:  Mr.  Feigram. 

H.R.  537:  Mr.  Howard.  Mr.  Lagomarsino. 
Mr.  Lkland,  Mr.  Dingell,  Mr.  Mrazkk,  Mr. 
Beilenson,  Mr.  Ray,  Mr.  McMillen  of 
Maryland,  Mr.  Nbal,  Mr.  MacKay,  Mr. 
DwYER  of  New  Jersey,  Ms.  KAPrtm.  Mrs. 
Bentley.  Mr.  Miller  of  Washington,  and 
Mr.  DeFazio. 

H.R.  559:  Mr.  Sensenbrknner,  and  Mrs. 
Patterson. 

H.R.  628:  Mr.  Richardson,  Mr.  Owens  of 
New  York,  and  Mr.  Towns. 

H.R.  664:  Mr.  Hayes  of  Illinois,  Mr. 
Rancel,  Mr.  EcKART.  and  Mr.  Dymally. 

H.R.  758:  Mr.  Green  and  Mr.  Bereuter. 

HJl.  796:  Mr.  Leland.  Mr.  Wortley,  Mr. 
Gray  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Poster,  Mr.  Bilirakis, 
Mr.  Thomas  A.  Luken,  and  Mr.  Owens  of 
Utah. 

H.R.  913:  Mr.  Solomon. 

H.R.  929:  Mr.  Clarke  and  Mr.  Rahall. 

H.R.  954:  Mr.  Qxtillen  and  Mr.  Hayes  of 
Louisiana. 

H.J.  Res.  104:  Mr.  Appixgate,  Mr.  Hastert, 
BAr.  MoLLOHAN,  Mr.  Young  of  Florida.  Mr. 
Wortley.  Mr.  Neilson  of  Utah,  Bir.  Senseh- 
BRENNER,  and  Mr.  Bartlxtt. 

H.J.  Res.  129:  Mr.  Conte,  Mr.  Weber,  Mr. 
BiAGGi,  Mr.  Solomon,  Mr.  Owens  of  New 
York,  Mr.  Studds,  and  Mrs.  Johnson  of 
Connecticut. 

H.  Con.  Res.  7:  Mr.  Ballxnger,  Mr.  C^raig, 
Mrs.  Bentley,  Mr.  Courter,  Mr.  Duncan, 
and  Mr.  Coats. 

H.  Res.  40:  Mr.  Skeen.  Mr.  Barnard,  Mr. 
Chandler,  Mr.  I^iller  of  Washington,  Mr. 
Coats,  Mr.  Smith  of  New  Hampfibire,  Mrs. 
Patterson,  and  Mr.  (Xinger. 

H.  Res.  68:  Hi.  Bateman,  Hi.  Saxton,  Mr. 
Danixl,  Mr.  Gray  of  Illinois,  BCr.  Atkins, 
Mr.  Pdster,  Mr.  Beilenson,  and  Mr.  Olin. 

HJl.  178:  Mr.  IiCarkey,  Mr.  Dellums,  and 
Mr.  Flake. 

HJl.  179:  Mr.  Markky,  Hi.  Dellums,  and 
Mr.  Flakx. 

H.R.  180:  Mr.  Markxy.  Mr.  Dellums.  and 


H.R.  181:  Mr.  Markxy,  Mr.  DiLLUMa,  and 
Kir.  Flakx 

H.R.  186:  Mr.  Armxt,  Mr.  Oallo,  Mr. 
Wortley,  and  Ms.  Kaptur. 

HJt.  241:  BCrs.  Kxnnklly,  Mr.  Daniel,  Mr. 
Henry,  Mr.  Rodino,  Hi.  Eckaxt,  Mr. 
Mbatxk.  Mr.  Conte,  Mr.  Lipinbki,  Mr.  An- 
drews, Mr.  Fawell,  Mr.  Dwyb  of  New 
Jersey.  Mr.  Hayes  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Jacobs, 
Mr.  Jepporiw,  Mr.  Barnard,  Mr.  Inland,  Mr. 
Peighan,  Hi.  Fish.  Mr.  Dellums,  Mr. 
DoRNAN  of  OOifomia.  Mr.  DeFazio,  Mr. 
McHuGR.  Mr.  Downey  of  New  York,  Mr. 
Martinez,  Mr.  Towns,  and  Mr.  Foster. 

HJt.  243:  Mr.  Gundbxson,  Mr.  Solomon, 
Irlr.  Petri,  Mr.  JBrroRoa,  Hi.  Clixger.  Mr. 
KiLO^  and  Mr.  GooDLmG. 

H.R.  286:  Mr.  Herman,  Mr.  Rox,  Mr. 
MnxxR  of  C^alifomia,  Mr.  Kolter.  Mr. 
Frank,  Mr.  Dixon,  Mr.  Traxlbx.  Mr.  Oxn- 
ENsoN,  Mr.  Sunia,  and  Mr.  Flake. 

HJl.  287:  Mr.  Market,  Mr.  Dellums,  and 
Mr.  Flakx 

H.R.  288:  Mr.  Markey,  Mr.  Dellums,  and 
Mr.  Flake. 

H.R.  289:  Mr.  Markey,  Mr.  Dellums,  and 
Hi.  Flakx 

H.R.  290:  Mr.  Markey,  Mr.  Dellums,  and 
Mr.  Flakx 

H.R.  303:  Mr.  St  Germain,  Mr.  Fuster. 
Mr.  Murphy,  Mr.  Lagomarsino,  Mr.  Donald 
E.  LuKKHS,  Mr.  MruME,  Mr.  Hayes  of  Illi- 
nois. Mr.  YoiniG  of  Florida,  Hi.  Fazio,  Mrs. 
Bentley.  Mr.  Towns,  Mr.  Rox  Mr.  Gaxcia. 
Mrs.  Vucanovich,  Mr.  Watkins,  Mr.  Pepper. 
Mr.  WoRTixY,  Mr.  DeWink,  Mr.  Dyson,  Mr. 
Emerson,  Mr.  Fisa,  Mr.  MAKmnz,  Ms. 
Kaptur.  Mr.  Saxton,  and  Mr.  Porter. 

HJl.  306:  Mr.  Barton  of  Texas,  Mr.  Ccm- 
BXST,  and  Mr.  Slattxry. 

H.R.  316:  Mr.  Shaw,  Mr.  Bruce,  Mr.  Wn^ 
son,  Mr.  Barnard,  Mr.  Mavxoulss.  BCr.  Hall 
of  Texas,  BCrs.  Lloyd,  Mr.  SRNSxmxEinira. 
and  Mrs.  Bentlxy. 

HJl.  374:  Mr.  Swm  and  Mr.  Morrison  of 
Washington. 

HJl.  378:  Mr.  Fkighah. 

H.R.537:  Mr.  Howard,  Mr.  Laoomarsino, 
Mr.  LxLAND,  Mr.  DmoELL,  Mr.  ^t^^^rw  Mr. 
Beilenson,  Mr.  Ray,  Mr.  McMillen  of  Mary- 
land, Mr.  Nkal,  Mr.  MacKat,  Mr.  Dwrn.  of 
New  Jersey,  Ms.  Kaptur,  Mrs.  Brxtlxt,  Mr. 
MiLLix  of  Washington,  and  Mr.  DeFazio. 

H.R.   559:   Mr.  Sxnskhbrenner  and  Mrs. 

H^628':  Mr.  Richardson,  ICr.  Owens  of 
New  York,  and  Mr.  Towns. 

H.R.  664:  Mr.  Hayes  of  niinoia,  Mr.  Ranobl, 
Mr.  Eckaxt,  and  Mr.  Dymally. 

H.R.  758:  Mr.  Orxkh  and  Mr.  Bbxctb. 

H.R.  796:  Mr.  Lkland.  Mr.  Wortley,  Mr. 
Gray  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Fuster,  Mr.  Bn.iRAKm. 
Mr.  Thomas  A.  Lukxn,  and  Mr.  Owxns  of 
Utah. 

H.R.  913:  Mr.  Solomon. 

HJl.  929:  Mr.  (Xarkx  and  Mr.  Rahaix. 

H.R.  954:  Mr.  Quillen  and  Mr.  Hayes  of 
Louisiana. 

H.J.  Res.  104:  B^.  Applbgate,  Mr.  Hastest, 
Hi.  Mollohan.  Mr.  Young  of  Florida,  Mr. 
Wortley.  Mr.  Nixlson  of  Utah,  Mr.  Sknsen- 
brenner,  and  Mr.  Bartlxtt. 

H.J.  Res.  129:  Mr.  C^ohtk,  Bfr.  Weber.  Mr. 
Biaggi,  Mr.  Solomon,  Mr.  Owens  of  New 
York,  Mr.  Studds,  and  Mrs.  Johnson  of  Con- 
necticut. 

H.  C^n.  Res.  7:  Mr.  Ballxnger.  Mr.  Craig. 
Mrs.  Bentlxy,  Mr.  C^urixr.  Mr.  Duncax, 
and  Mr.  Coats. 

H.  Res.  40:  Mr.  Skxen,  Mr.  Baxnaxo,  Hi. 
Chandler,  Mr.  **"'—  of  Waatalngton.  Mr. 
Coats,  Mr.  Smith  of  New  Hampshire,  Mrs. 
Pattbuon,  and  Mr.  Cuira^ 

H.  Res.  68:  Mr.  Bateman,  Mr.  Saxton,  Mr. 
Daniel.  Mr.  Gray  of  niinois,  Mr.  Atkins,  Mr. 
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nUBDTYLTIN-BASED  ANTIFOnii- 
INQ  PAINT  CONTROL  ACT  OF 
IMT 


HON.  HERBERT  H.  BA1EMAN 


n  IHB  HOmt  OP  RSntBEMTATlVKS 

MoHday,  F^bmry  9, 1987 

Mr.  BATEMAN.  Mr.  Opwfcar.  ainoe  ttw  intro- 
ducNon  ol  TrIwtyMn  [TBT]-I)«sed  marine 
piMi  ki  ttw  1960*8.  ttwir  um  has  gro«vn  dra- 
maicily  and  ttw  polanttal  effacts  of  that  use 
hawa  baooim  a  aouroe  of  fear  and  concern 
among  ttioaa  who  wtah  to  protect  the  marine 


Whan  addad  to  marine  paint,  TBT— a  tin- 
iwNh  many  industrial  and  conv 
a  very  effectiw  anti- 
foubig  agant  Foulng— ttw  tMildup  of  marine 
wgariiinw  on  the  hul  of  a  vessel— increases 
Mdon  wNch  decroaaoB  a  ship's  speed. 
cauaaa  ftwl  coats  to  riae,  and  contributes  sig- 
rMontty  to  the  owaraN  coat  of  ship  mainte- 
nance. Conaequentty,  boatoowwrs  In  general 
and  the  Navy  in  particular  have  sought  an  ef- 
HtMm  and  Inwpansiva  mettKxl  for  reducing 
taufeiOi  and  uae  of  TBT  nwrirw  paint  Is  such  a 
irwttwd.  Untortowtety,  use  of  these  paints 
may  ba  too  etfaciiva. 

As  ttw  uaa  of  TBT  on  ships  throughout  the 
world  has  incfaaaad.  questtora  about  its  ef- 
fects on  the  nwrirw  envirorwTwnt  have  proUf- 
aialad.  In  fasporwo  to  these  questions,  sever- 
al gowemtnama  have  taken  action  either  to 
bejn  a  study  of  TBT  and  its  effects  or  to 
anact  an  ouirig^  ban  of  TBT  fbUowring  the 

Japan,  In  1979,  impoaed  a  ban  on  the  use 
of  TBT  in  auch  houaefwU  Items  as  shoe 
polah,  interior  paint,  taodiles,  and  adhesives. 
Whia  no  bana  were  imposed  on  the  use  of 
TBT  In  marine  paints,  the  action  by  the  Japa- 
naaa  Government  aerved  as  a  precedent  In 
the  courao  of  evonis  rotated  to  the  control  of 
TBT. 

Qowsmment  regulation  of  TBT  later  spread 
to  Wistem  Europe.  In  ttw  early  1980's, 
French  oflidala  became  concerned  about  the 
growing  incidance  of  sheH  deformations  in 
oysters.  Thaaa  dafbrmations  were  attributed 
to  the  Increasing  levels  of  TBT  found  In  ttw 
waters  rwar  oyster-growing  beds.  In  resporwe 
to  this,  the  French  Government  barvwd  the 
uaa  of  TBT  In  marine  paint  for  ships  smaller 
ttwn  80  faeL  The  reasoning  behind  ttiis  ap- 
proach was  ttwt  shipe  larger  ttwn  80  feet 
would  be  unHwIy  to  ply  the  stwiiow  waters 
whara  such  oystertwds  were  located.  Follow- 
ing ttiia  laglslirtlon,  it  was  found  ttwt  ttw  Inci- 
daiKW  of  shal  dafutiiwUoiiB  decreased,  tuid 
ttw  satttanwnt  of  rww  oysters  in  these  beds 


Great  Britain  was  the  first  country  to  enact 
lagistaHon  that  dHfaranliated  twtwoon  ttw  two 
types  of  TBT  containing  anlifoullng  paint— 
flraaiy  associated  and  copolymer.  Freely  asso- 
ciated paints  are  characterized  by  a  hi{^  Initial 


release  rate  and  an  abbreviated  period  of  pro- 
tecttoa  In  contrast,  copolymer  type  paints  re- 
lease TBT  pertides  more  slowly  and,  ttMJS,  are 
coraidBred  by  some  to  be  relattvely  less 
harmful  to  the  errvironment  ttwn  freely  associ- 
ated paints.  With  ttiis  in  mind,  ttw  British  de- 
cided to  ban  altogether  freely  associated 
paints. and  place  restricliorw  on  those  paints 
ttwt  contairwd  more  ttwn  7.5  percent  TBT. 

By  oomparison,  ttw  United  States  has  been 
relativaly  slow  to  take  action.  WhHe  some  en- 
vironmentalists and  scientists  have  requested 
studies  of  ttw  prot>lem  and  ottwrs  twve  called 
for  at  least  a  temporary  ban  on  some  if  not  all 
TBT  oontairung  paints,  it  has  only  been  in  ttw 
past  few  years  ttwt  attention  has  been  fo- 
cused on  the  issue  at  the  State  and  Natiorwl 
Government  levels. 

Ttw  first  real  action  to  be  \aken  on  ttw 
issue  of  TBT  in  ttiis  country  was  tiy  North 
Carolina  wtxwe  division  of  environrrwntal 
management  began  a  study  of  TBT  in  1982. 
As  a  result  of  ttiis  study,  North  Carolina  en- 
acted legislation  to  regulate  the  amount  of 
TBT  that  was  disctiarged  Into  ttw  water,  both 
salt  and  frestiwater,  at  rates  of  2  parts  per  tril- 
lion [ppt]  and  8  ppt  respectively.  Prior  to  this 
legislation,  it  was  found  ttwt  the  levels  of  TBT 
in  ttw  water  were  dangerously  high  in  some 
areas — near  textile  mills  ttw  level  of  TBT  dis- 
ctwrges  were  as  high  as  7.8  parts  not  per  tril- 
lion but  per  billion. 

Though  it  is  dear  ttwt  there  is  a  correlation 
between  the  level  of  TBT  in  ttw  water  and  ttw 
quantity  and  quality  of  marine  life,  many  ques- 
tions remain  unanswered.  Forturwtely,  studies 
are  already  underway  t>y  such  organizations 
as  ttw  Virginia  Institute  of  Marine  Science,  ttw 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  and  the  ac- 
quatic  ecology  section  of  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity to  determirw  wtwttier  or  not  the  levels 
of  TBT  found  in  ttw  Chesapeake  Bay  and 
eisewlwre  will  cause  prolonged  and/or  irep- 
aratiie  harm  to  the  environment  in  general  and 
ttw  fishing  industry  in  particular. 

Unfortunately,  preliminary  results  from  ttwse 
studies  have  begun  to  confirm  our  worst  fears, 
and  irajkwte  ttwt  we  must  act  now  with  interim 
measures  in  order  to  be  sure  of  protecting  our 
vital  marine  resources.  Waiting  for  final  an- 
swers may  mean  waiting  too  long.  Therefore,  I 
am  intodudng  today  the  Tributyttin-Based  An- 
tifouling  Paint  Control  Act  of  1987. 

Thia  bill  woukj  prohibit  ttw  use  of  marine 
paints  whk^  release  TBT  In  excess  of  a  des- 
ignated rate.  A  rate  is  specified  in  tiw  bill 
whKh  shall  be  in  effect  until  such  tinw  as  ttw 
Administi-ator  of  ttw  Environmental  Protection 
Agenoy  determines  a  release  rate  at  wtvch 
TBT  paints  do  not  pose  an  unacceptat>le 
hazard  to  ttw  marirw  environment.  Wlwn  ttw 
admirteti'ator  sets  ttwt  new  rate  it  will  auto- 
nwtictlly  supersede  ttw  rate  designated  in  the 
bill.  F^nalties  can  be  assessed  up  to  $5,000 
for  every  day  a  vessel  is  in  violation  of  ttw  re- 
lease rate  limits.  An  Identical  bill,  S.  428,  has 
been  inti'oduced  in  ttw  Senate  by  Senators 
Trible,  Warner,  and  Cohen. 


It  is  reoo^yiized  ttwt  ttw  terms  of  ttw  Senate 
bill  and  ttii«  House  verston  wiN  need  refine- 
ments and  do  not  address  some  aapecto  of 
ttw  probtont  I  have  norwttwiess  foHowed  ttw 
text  of  ttw  Senate  bNI  as  a  vetikde  for  ttw  pur- 
pose of  opening  dtocusston  on  this  important 
Issue. 

I  believe  twt  ttiis  bW  is  an  important  step  In 
protecting  cur  marirw  environment  from  a  sig- 
nificant potential  hazard,  and  I  hope  that 
action  will  be  taken  on  ttiis  measure  in  ttw 
near  future.  The  text  of  ttw  bill  foltows. 
HJl.  1046 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houte  of 
Representative*  of  the  United  Statet  of 
America  in  Congreat  auenMed, 

SHOKTTITLX 

Section  X.  Tills  Act  may  lie  cited  as  the 
"Tributyltin-Based  Antlfoulins  Paint  Con- 
trol Act  of  1987". 

DKPUIITIOIIS 

Sk.  2.  As  used  In  ttUs  Act.  ttie  tenn— 

(1)  "Administrator"  means  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency; 

(2)  "steady-state  release  rate"  means  ttiat 
rate  measured  after  the  Initial  30-day  expo- 
sure to  seawater  of  a  frestily  painted  sur- 
face, wtilcb  remains  constant  over  a  four- 
week  period  at  ±20%,  as  measured  In  ac- 
cordance With  prodecures  specified  by  the 
Administrator 

(3)  "vessd"  includes  any  slilp.  Ixwt,  water- 
craft  or  otHer  marine  structure  (wliether  or 
not  private,  commercial,  public,  or  military); 
and 

(4)  "persen"  means  any  Individual,  corpo- 
ration, partnerstilp,  or  other  entity. 

PUIUIUGS  Ain>  FURFOSK 

Sk.  3(a)  The  Congress  hereby  finds  ttiat: 

(1)  more  tlian  70  percent  of  the  worldwide 
commercial  stilppliis  fleets  and  recreational 
IxNits  are  painted  with  an  antlf  ouling  paint 
known  generally  as  organotln; 

(2)  tills  antlfoullng  paint,  wtilch  contains 
the  blocide  trlbutyltln  (TBT),  Is  extremely 
effective  in  eliminating  liamacles  and  other 
fouling  organisms; 

(3)  the  elimination  of  fouling  growttis  on 
vessels  is  tilghly  l>enef leal  for  operating  ca- 
pability aad  leads  to  lower  operating  and 
malntenanee  costs  and  substantial  fuel  con- 
sumption reductions; 

(4)  lalwratory  studies  and  data  show  that 
TBT  is  tiiglily  toxic  and  potentially  lettial 
to  marine  and  freshwater  organisms  at  very 
minute  lewels  and  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency  lias  determined  that  their 
continued  use  may  present  unreasonable 
risks  to  noAtarget  aquatic  organisms  such  as 
mussels,  clsms,  oysters,  and  fish;  and 

(5)  organotln  paints  wtilch  release  organo- 
tln at  study-rates  not  greater  than  0.5  mi- 
crograms per  square  centimeter  per  day  are 
available  f fom  United  States  paint  manufac- 
turers, and  provide  long-term  protection 
from  foultig,  Willie  significantly  reducing 
the  Impact  on  the  environment. 

(b)  The  purpose  of  tills  Act,  subject  to  sec- 
tion 4,  is  to  Immediately  reduce  the  quanti- 
ties of  trlbutyltln  In  the  marine  environ- 
ment by  prohibiting  the  use  of  antlfoullng 
paints  containing  trlbutyltln  wtilch  tiave  a 


•  This  "ballet"  symbol  identifies  ttatemetits  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  a  Member  of  the  Senate  on  the  floor. 
Matter  set  in  ttliS  typeface  indicates  words  inserted  or  appended,  rather  than  spoken,  by  a  Member  of  the  House  on  the  floor. 


release  rate  greater  than  0.5,  ±20%  micro- 
grams per  square  centimeter  per  day  as  cer- 
tified by  the  Administrator  of  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency. 

PSOHIBITIOH 

Sac.  4.  (aKl)  The  use  by  any  person  in  the 
United  States  of  paints  containing  trlbutyl- 
tln as  an  antlfoullng  paint  for  the  painting 
of  any  vessel  Is  protilbited  If  such  paints 
tiave  a  steady  .state  release  greater  than  0.5, 
±20%  micrograms  per  square  centimeter 
per  day  as  certified  by  the  Administrator. 
Any  person  who  uses,  or  permits,  author- 
izes, or  orders  the  use  of,  any  such  paint 
shall  l>e  in  violation  of  this  section  and  sul>- 
Ject  to  a  dvll  penalty  in  accordance  with 
section  5  of  tills  Act. 

(2)  The  Administrator  shall  determine  the 
steady-state  release  rates  at  which  organo- 
tln paints  do  not  pose  an  unacceptable 
tiazard  to  the  marine  environment  and  shall 
publish  such  rates  in  the  Federal  Register. 

(b)  On  or  after  the  date  on  wtiich  such 
rates  referred  to  in  subsection  (a)  of  ttils 
section  have  l>een  published  in  the  Federal 
Register,  the  prohibition  set  forth  In  sulisec- 
tion  (a)  of  this  section  shall  not  lie  applica- 
ble to  the  use  of  any  such  paint  wtiich  is  in 
compliance  with  such  rates  so  published. 

Crvn.  PKRALTIKS 

See.  5.  (a)  Any  person  who  uses,  or  per- 
mits, authorizes,  or  orders  the  use  of,  any 
paint  In  violation  of  sulMection  (a)  of  section 
4  shall  be  liable  to  the  United  States  for  a 
clvU  penalty  in  an  amount  not  to  exceed 
$5,000  for  each  such  violation.  Each  day 
such  a  violation  continues  shall,  for  pur- 
poses of  this  section,  constitute  a  separate 
violation  of  subsection  (a)  of  section  4. 

(b)  A  civil  penalty  for  a  violation  of  sul>- 
section  (a)  of  section  4  shall  lie  sssessed  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  (herlnafter  re- 
ferred to  In  this  section  as  the  "Secretary") 
by  an  order  made  on  the  record  after  oppor- 
tunity (provided  in  accordance  with  ttiis  sec- 
tion) for  a  hearing  in  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 554  of  title  5,  United  States  Code. 
Before  issuing  such  an  order,  the  Secretary 
stiall  give  written  notice  to  the  person  to  l>e 
assessed  a  civil  penalty  under  such  order  of 
the  Secretary's  proposal  to  issue  such  order 
and  provide  such  person  an  opportunity  to 
request,  wlttiln  15  days  of  the  date  the 
notice  is  received  by  such  person,  such  a 
hearing  on  the  order. 

(c)  In  determining  the  amount  of  a  civil 
penalty,  the  Secretary  shall  take  into  ac- 
count the  nature,  circumstances,  extent, 
and  gravity  of  the  violation  or  violations 
and,  with  respect  to  the  violator,  ability  to 
pay,  effect  on  ability  to  continue  to  do  busi- 
ness, economic  l>eneflt  to  violation  resulting 
from  such  violation,  any  tilstory  of  prior  vio- 
lations, the  degree  of  culpability,  and  such 
other  matters  ss  justice  may  require. 

(d)  The  Secretary  may  compromise, 
modify,  or  remit,  with  or  without  condi- 
tions, any  dvll  penalty  wtiich  may  lie  im- 
posed under  ttUs  section.  The  amount  of 
such  penalty,  when  finally  determined,  or 
the  amount  agreed  upon  in  compromise, 
may  l>e  deducted  from  any  sums  owing  by 
the  United  States  to  the  person  charged. 

(e)  Any  person  who  requested  in  accord- 
ance with  subsection  (b)  a  hearing  respect- 
ing the  assessment  of  a  dvll  penalty  and 
who  is  sggrieved  by  im  order  aiwetwlng  a 
civil  penalty  may  file  a  petition  for  judicial 
review  of  such  order  with  the  United  States 
CXiurt  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Circuit  or  for  any  other  circuit  in  wtiich 
such  person  resides  or  transacts  business. 
Such  a  petition  may  only  tie  filled  within 
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the  30-day  period  l>eginnlng  on  the  date  the 
order  making  such  assessment  was  issued. 

(f)  If  any  person  fails  to  pay  an  assess- 
ment of  a  civil  penalty— 

(1)  after  the  order  making  the  assessment 
has  become  a  final  order  and  If  such  person 
does  not  file  a  petition  for  judicial  review  of 
the  order  in  accordance  with  sulieection  (e), 
or 

(2)  after  a  court  in  an  action  brought 
under  sulwection  (e)  tias  entered  a  final 
judgment  In  favor  of  the  Secretary. 

the  Attorney  (3eneral  stiall  recover  the 
amount  assessed  (plus  interest  at  currently 
prevailing  rates  from  the  date  of  the  expira- 
tion of  the  30-day  period  referred  to  in  sub- 
section (e)  or  the  date  of  such  final  judg- 
ment, as  the  esse  may  l>e)  in  an  action 
brought  in  any  appropriate  district  court  of 
the  United  States.  In  such  an  action,  the  va- 
lidity, amount,  and  appropriateness  of  such 
penalty  stiall  not  lie  subject  to  review. 
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Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  ttw  Soviet 
Union  sees  the  South  Pacific  as  a  vital  area 
into  which  they  have  proiected  ecorx>mic,  dip- 
lonwtic  aixl  military  Influence.  Our  county 
must  do  more  to  protect  U.S.  interests  in  ttwt 
strategic  region.  We  must  act  forcefully  and 
decisively  in  formulating  a  sti-onger  policy  for 
ttw  South  Pacific. 

Recent  events  twve  stwwn  ttiat  now  is  ttw 
time  for  the  United  States  Government  to  do 
more  to  buttress  our  foreign  policy  In  ttw 
South  Pacific  In  cxder  to  keep  ttw  meddling 
Russian  bear  out  of  ttiat  vital  region.  Alreacty, 
a  numtwr  of  Island  nations  in  ttwt  area  are  re- 
sponding to  Soviet  overtures.  Believe  it  or  not, 
ttw  Russians  twve  succeeded  in  opening  ttw 
door  to  the  South  Pacific. 

Using  ttw  former  United  States  military  twse 
at  Cam  Rahn  Bay  in  Vietnam,  ttw  Soviet  Pa- 
cific fleet  is  growing  and  extending  its  area  of 
operations.  Ttw  Scnriet  Union  is  attempting  to 
sign  fishing  and  port  access  agreements,  and 
is  estat>llshing  diplomatic  relations  with  a 
numtwr  of  South  Pacific  nations.  LaAer,  the 
Soviet  airiine  Aeroflot  may  win  landing  rights 
on  ttwse  islancts  and  Soviet  naval  vessels 
may  make  port  calls.  Soviet  influence  will  in- 
evitably grow  and  United  States  Interests  will 
suffer  in  ttw  final  analysis. 

Now  is  ttw  tirrw  to  strengttwn  our  relations 
witti  tiw  nations  In  the  Soutti  Pacific.  It  is  tinw 
for  us  to  act  quickly  and  firmly.  That  region  is 
t(x>  Important  for  us  to  ignore. 

Witti  ttwse  thoughts  in  mind.  I  commend  ttw 
following  Richmond  Times-Dispatch  article  on 
ttw  growring  level  of  Soviet  involvement  in  the 
South  Pacific: 

SOVIKT  IlfTXRXST  IH  PaCITIC  ISLAMDS  STIBS 
COMCKRH 

(By  OU  Klein) 
WASHmoTOM.— The  people  who  live  on  the 
Cook  Islands  In  the  South  Pacific  look  at 
the  United  States  as  though  it  were  an  ele- 
pliant  and  they  were  an  ant. 
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"No  matter  how  much  the  ant  might  like 
the  eleptiant."  said  Cook,  itumn/im  Foreign 
Minister  Norman  George,  "the  eleplwnt 
isn't  going  to  notice." 

Ttiat's  the  way  it  tias  tieen  for  all  of  the 
newly  independent  countries  in  the  South 
Pacific.  They  believe  ^hey  liave  long  Iwen 
friends  with  the  United  States,  but  have 
t>een  Ignored  and  takm  for  granted. 

Now  the  bear  tias  lieen  trying  to  make 
friends  with  the  ants,  and  the  eleptiant  has 
suddenly  awakened.  The  Soviet  Unkm  tias 
lieen  courting  many  of  the  Pacific  Island 
countries,  and  the  United  States  sees  the 
potential  strategic  tiarm  the  Russians  could 
cause  if  they  were  able  to  establish  a  twse  In 
the  South  Pacific  or  stir  up  trouble  tliere 
against  American  interests. 

"We  are  witnessing  the  first  Indkatioiis  of 
what  may  l>e  penetration  of  the  region  by 
an  adversary,"  said  Karl  D.  Jadnon.  a  De- 
fense Department  deputy  assistant  secre- 
tary. "Politically  tiigh-level  Sovtet  envoys 
have  lieen  working  tlie  region.  Tlie  Soviet 
tells  us  they  Intend  to  compete.  Hie  Padflc 
is  no  longer  an  [American-Australian-New 
Zealand]  lake." 

In  the  United  States,  the  names  of  most 
of  these  islands  would  lie  familiar  only  to 
World  War  II  veterans  who  tiad  fou^t 
their  way  across  the  South  Pacific  toward 
Japan.  Most  of  the  islands  liad  ctianged 
hands  among  the  British,  French.  Oerman. 
American  and  Japanese  governments  during 
the  18th,  19th  and  30th  centuries  as  the  co- 
lonial powers  rose  and  f eU. 

After  the  war.  ttie  French.  British  and 
Americans  retained  their  possessions  in  the 
area,  and  the  United  Nations  created  trust- 
eeships among  the  powers  over  Islands  held 
by  the  Japanese  liefore  the  War. 

From  1962.  when  Western  Samoa  separat- 
ed from  New  Zealand,  the  numlier  of  Inde- 
pendent Pacific  nations  tias  risen  to  nine, 
most  having  become  independent  in  the 
past  16  years.  Five  other  groups  of  islands 
are  independent  except  for  formal  defense 
relations  with  larger  countries. 

Tills  numlier  Indudes  the  three  countries 
being  carved  out  of  the  VS.  Trust  Terri- 
tory: The  Federated  States  of  BClcronesia, 
the  Republic  of  the  Marshall  Islands  and 
the  Republic  of  Patau.  Micronesia  and  Mar- 
stiall  Islands  tiave  attained  their  free  aasod- 
ated  status.  In  Palau,  no  compact  tias  re- 
ceived 75  percent  of  the  vote,  and  it  remains 
a  trust  territory. 

The  people  of  the  Mariana  Islands  voted 
to  remain  tied  to  the  United  States  as  a 
commonwealth  ttiat  makes  the  islands  an 
American  territory  and  the  residents  Ameri- 
can dtizens. 

The  Pacific's  new  coimtries  range  In  size 
from  Pi^iua  New  Guinea  with  3  million 
people  living  on  islands  covering  nearly 
179,000  square  miles  to  ttie  single-Island  of 
Nauru  that  has  8.000  people  inliatilting 
eight  square  miles. 

With  a  diversity  of  governments  and  cul- 
tures, these  countries  still  tiave  ttiree  tilings 
In  common:  They  liave  ttiln  economies  ttiat 
depend  on  fragile  natural  resources,  they 
tiave  a  tiard  time  being  heard  in  the  Interna- 
tional arena,  and  they  are  anti-colonial. 

All  three  of  those  similarities  are  bringing 
them  Into  conflict  with  the  United  States  as 
leaders  who  were  alive  during  World  War  n 
are  lieing  replaced  by  a  post-war  generation 
with  fewer  traditional  ties  to  America. 

Top  priority  with  the  islanders  was  a  dis- 
pute over  fishing  rights  with  the  American 
tuna  fleet.  Tuna  are  a  migratory  fisli,  and 
they  tiave  migrated  Into  the  South  Pacific, 
with  American  tuna  lioats  close  twtilnd. 
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The  lalaiMWm  claim  a  aoo-mlle  offshore 
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foresU  along  the  Eastern  Seaboard  and  in    the  Communist  Party  of  International  Bolshe-    wantno  to  buv  a  hwvta>i  i«nM  ntnuM* 
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The  tatenden  claim  a  MO-mOe  offihore 
tanltarW  JurtMUetton  and  ny  the  American 
tana  fleet  waa  poarhlin  in  their  water.  The 
united  Btatea  nya  the  aoo-mUe  limit  does 
not  Indnde  migratory  fiah.  An  American 
tuna  boat  waa  adaed  by  the  Solomon  islands 
■OfcnuMotlnlSM. 

To  the  Ihiltad  Statea  the  issue  was  tuna; 
to  the  Islanders  the  Issue  was  income— tuna 
la  one  of  their  few  reeources. 

The  VJS.  tovemment  had  been  BtalUng 
flshtaK  negoUatlona,  taut  in  1986  the  govern- 
ment of  KIrflMtl  signed  an  agreement  with 
the  Soviet  Unkm  to  allow  Soviet  trawlera  In 
thor  territorial  water  in  return  for  $1.5  mil- 
lion a  year.  Kiribati  has  60.000  people  and  a 
land  mass  snaller  than  the  city  of  New 
York,  but  the  lalands  stretch  across  8,000 
miles  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  making  a  barrier 
between  Hawaii  to  the  north  and  Australia 
and  New  Zealand  to  the  south. 

Bven  """'g**  the  agreement  did  not  give 
the  Soviets  shore  rights,  it  was  the  first 
time  a  Padflc  island  country  made  an  eco- 
nomic pact  with  the  Russians.  The  State 
Department  said  the  $1.5  million  is  far  more 
than  the  commercial  fishing  value  of  the 
fishing  rights,  and  it  saw  the  agreement  as  a 
push  by  the  Russians  for  influence  in  the 
region. 

Many  of  the  island  countries  have  refused 
Soviet  overtures,  but  a  few  are  talking.  Van- 
uatu now  has  diplomatic  relations  with  the 
Soviet  Union.  Cuba,  Ubya.  Nicaragua  and 
Vietnam,  and  is  the  only  island  country  that 
has  Joined  the  non-aligned  movement.  The 
United  States  agreed  in  October  to  open  an 
embassy  there. 

Now  the  Vanuatuans  are  dose  to  signing 
an  agreement  with  the  Russians  that  will 
permit  them  to  build  facilities  on  shore  and 
will  allow  the  Soviet  airline.  Aeroflot,  land- 
ing rights.  All  that  remains  is  an  agreement 
over  the  amount  of  money. 

With  a  growing  Soviet  naval  base  at  Viet- 
nam's Ckm  Ranh  Bay,  the  Soviet  Union  is 
building  a  presence  in  the  Pacific  far 
beyond  their  traditional  influence.  The  UJ3. 
government  fears  that  the  Russians  could 
use  agreements  In  the  island  countries  to 
stir  up  unrest  against  Western  forces  in  the 


Thla  could  Jetwardize  the  passage  of  U.S. 
wanhlps  and  threatoi  the  $1  billion  U.8. 
mtastle  teat  range  on  Kwajalein  in  the  Mar- 
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Matiy  of  the  island  countries.  Including 
Austmlia  and  New  Zealand,  have  signed  the 
Trea^  of  Rarotonga.  which  calls  for 
maklag  the  South  Pacific  a  nuclear-free 
sone.  banning  the  manufacture,  testing  or 
statiocing  of  nuclear  weapons  in  the  area 
and  the  disposal  of  nuclear  waste. 

The  treaty  aUows  passage  of  ships  with 
nuclear  weapons,  but  the  United  States  is 
reluctant  to  sign  because  Prance  opposes  it, 
because  the  United  States  does  not  want  to 
promote  the  concept  of  nuclear-free  zones, 
and  because  the  United  States  fears  such  an 
agreement  would  weaken  Western  security. 

Most  of  the  island  countries  have  said 
they  would  not  ask  if  nuclear  weapons  were 
aboand  U.S.  ships  that  came  to  their  ports, 
but  the  United  States  is  stlU  smarting  from 
New  Zealand's  refusal  to  allow  a  U.S.  war- 
ship to  visit  without  assurance  it  did  not 
carry  nuclear  weapons.  That  refusal  caused 
the  Uhlted  States  to  drop  New  Zealand  from 
the  Australian-New  Zealand-American  de- 
fense treaty. 

Ten  Pacific  nations  have  signed  the  nucle- 
ar-free zone  treaty  and  eight  have  ratified 
it.  On  Dec.  15.  the  Soviet  Union  became  the 
first  of  the  five  nuclear  powers  to  sign  the 
protocols. 

The  United  States  has  been  willing, 
though,  to  sign  a  treaty  that  prohibits 
dumping  of  nuclear  wastes  In  the  South  Pa- 
cific. 

Still,  for  the  Soviet  Union  to  make  signifi- 
cant Inroads  in  the  region  would  require  a 
reveraal  of  years  of  U.S.  Influence  and  good- 
will. The  island  countries  have  little  in 
common  with  the  Soviet  Union  and  may  be 
playing  the  Soviet  threat  to  get  attention 
from  the  United  States. 

"One  reason  the  Soviets  now  have  made 
progress  Is  neglect  by  the  U.S.,"  said  Kiatro 
Abisialto,  the  Papua  New  Guinea  ambassa- 
dor t«  the  United  States.  "We're  asking  for 
the  Uhlted  States  to  take  more  seriously  our 
needs,  development  and  goals.  We're  not 
ssking  for  a  handout,  just  for  better  trade 
relations  and  investment." 
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The  Soviet  agreement  with  Kiribati 
forced  action  in  the  State  Department,  and 
a  fishing  rights  treaty  was  reached  in  Octo- 
ber. The  treaty  not  only  required  the  tuna 
fleet  to  pay  for  the  right  to  fish  in  those 
watoa.  but  also  included  \3S.  aid  to  the 
eountriea. 

With  the  fishing  treaty  resolved,  the  is- 
landers have  turned  to  the  nuclear  issue. 
Ftanoe  uses  an  Island  in  French  Polynesia 
for  nudear  bomb  testing,  in  the  atmosphere 
tram  19M  and  underground  since  1974. 

While  the  Prendi  daim  the  tests  are  to- 
tally safe,  tlie  islanders  view  them  as  a 
tlueat  to  th^  environment  brought  by  a 
colonial  powo'.  Ttiey  depend  so  much  on 
tlie  sea  for  tlieir  eTlstmce  that  anything 
that  could  possibly  contaminate  it  is  fought. 

"We  are  very  much  against  the  French 
nudear  testa."  Cook  Islands  Foreign  Minis- 
ter Oeocie  said.  "We  have  a  solidarity  on 
that  No  matter  what  they  say,  we  think 
there  Is  something  wrong  with  that." 

The  Uanders  sooff  at  the  French  claim 
tliat  they  will  not  move  the  tests  to  France 
because  of  tlie  cost  They  want  the  French 
to  at  least  move  their  testa  to  the  range  in 
Nevada  as  the  Brttiah  have  done. 
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Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  acid  rain  con- 
trol bVIs  remain  bottled  up  in  the  hoppers  of 
the  Energy  and  Commerce  Committee,  the 
damage  caused  by  this  silent  killer  continues 
to  mount.  Just  yesterday  in  the  Senate,  medi- 
cal doctors  and  public  health  groups  testified 
that  acid  rain  and  the  pollutants  that  cause  it 
are  a  serious  threat  to  human  health. 

Dr.  Paul  Narkewitz,  the  presklent-elect  of 
the  Academy  of  Pediabics,  testified  that  "the 
ingredients  of  ackl  rain  have  teen  shown  to 
adveiBely  affect  the  respiratory  tract  and  con- 
sequtntty  the  quality  of  health  for  ctiiklren. 
They  contribute  greatly  to  morbidity  and  mor- 
tality rates."  At  tt>e  same  hearing,  Or.  Ptiilip  J. 
Landiigan  said  that  "ackl  rain  is  probably  ttwd 
after  active  smoking  and  passive  smoking  as 
a  cakBe  of  lung  disease."  For  the  reference  of 
my  colleagues,  I  will  provide  for  tlie  Record  a 
New  York  article  entitled  "Ackl  Rain  Seen  as 
Posirig  Risks  for  U.S.  Health— Doctors  Tell 
Panel  That  Natkm  Must  Act  Now."  This  artKie 
reports  on  the  details  of  the  hearing,  and  I 


For  thoao  who  doaety  monitor  the  evolving 
sdentifk:  dita,  the  human  health  effects  of 
add  rain  have  been  known  for  some  time. 
Over  the  p«st  several  years,  I  havis  aponsorad 
amendments  to  increase  furxUng  for  add  rain 
research  by  the  NatkMiai  Institute  of  Envirorv 
mental  Health  Sciences  [NIEHS].  Thia  re- 
search WIN  play  an  important  role  in  fully  docu- 
menting the  extent  of  the  damage. 

Mr.  Speaker,  add  rain  la  not  Just  an  iaolated 
threat  to  figh  in  the  water  ways  of  New  Eng- 
land. This  sient  killer  is  a  threat  to  human 
health,  and  the  Congress  is  obliged  to  ad- 
dress such  an  important  human  health  and 
environmental  issue.  Shortly,  a  bipartisan 
group  will  again  introduce  legialatkin  to  control 
the  polkjtaata  causing  add  rain.  We  wHI  (oint 
with  our  colleagues  in  the  Senate  in  a  united 
front  to  pursue  enactment  of  tough  add  rain 
controls. 

[From  the  New  York  Times.  Feb.  4, 1987] 

Acid  Rabt  Sisii  as  Posimg  Risks  fob  XJS. 
HsALTR— tDocioas  Taix  Pahkl  That 
Natior  Most  Act  Now 

(By  Philip  Shabecoff ) 

WASHXHoroH  February  3.— Add  rain  and 
the  pollutants  that  cause  it  are  a  serious 
threat  to  kuman  health,  especially  to  chil- 
dren. repr«entatlves  of  major  public  health 
groups  told  a  Congressional  panel  today. 

Testifying  before  the  Environmental  Pol- 
lution Sub^mmittee  of  the  Senate  Environ- 
ment and  ^blic  Works  Committee,  medical 
doctors  fnan  the  American  Academy  of  Pe- 
diatrics. American  Lung  Association,  the 
American  Public  Health  Association,  and 
Mount  Siqal  Medical  Center  in  New  York 
City  urged  that  action  be  taken  now  to  curb 
add  rain.  They  said  the  potential  threat  to 
health  wag  too  significant  to  defer  protec- 
tive action  until  more  sdentific  evidence 
was  accumulated. 

Senator  Oeorge  J.  Mitchell,  a  Maine  Dem- 
ocrat who  Is  chairman  of  the  sulxxtmmittee. 
said  after  the  hearing  that  today's  testimo- 
ny was  th(  first  strong  evidence  presented 
to  Congress  that  add  rain  posed  a  serious 
health  problem  for  the  nation. 

"Until  now,  the  basis  for  action  on  add 
rain  was  Its  adverse  effects  on  water  re- 
sources and  the  potential  effects  on  for- 
ests." the  Senator  said.  "Now  we  have  inde- 
pendent evidence  of  its  impact  on  health." 

POU.UTIOH  OOHTBOLS  SOUGHT 

Senator  Mitchell  is  the  author  of  one  of 
three  bills  already  introduced  in  the  lOOth 
Congress  that  would  impose  controls  on 
sources  of  pollution  that  cause  add  rain. 

The  Reagan  Administration  opposes  such 
controls,  contending  that  much  more  has  to 
be  learned  about  the  causes  and  effects  of 
add  rain  before  imposing  a  new  regulatory 
program  that  would  cost  billions  of  dollars 
and  perhaps  some  Jobs  in  the  coal  industry. 

Add  rain  is  a  term  for  pollution  produced 
by  coal-burning  power  plants  and  factories, 
as  well  as  motor  vehides  and  other  sources, 
prindpally  oxides  of  sulfur  and  nitrogen, 
that  change  chemically  as  they  travel 
through  ttie  atmosphere  and  fall  to  the 
earth  as  addle  rain,  snow,  mist  or  dust. 

Add  rain  had  lieen  fotmd  to  destroy  life  in 
bodies  of  fresh  water  in  some  parts  of  the 
country,  aspedally  in  the  Northeast  and 
Canada,  ahd  to  damage  buUdings  and  other 
man-made  structures.  It  is  also  believed  to 
be  at  least  a  contributor  to  the  decline  of 


forests  along  the  Eastern  Seaboard  and  in 
Canada.  Now,  the  witnesses  testified,  there 
is  mounting  evidence  that  acid  rain  and  the 
pollutants  that  produce  it  are  harming  the 
health  of  human  l>eings. 

THXKAT  to  CUlLDKKIf  CITKD 

The  witnesses  agreed  that  available  stud- 
ies of  human  health  histories  showed  that 
the  pollutants  linked  to  acid  rain  were  an 
important  cause  of  bronchitis  and  asthma, 
particularly  among  children. 

Dr.  Thomas  Godar,  president-elect  of  the 
American  Lung  AKociation,  said  other 
people  whose  health  was  particularly  at  risk 
from  the  oxides  of  nitrogen  and  sulfur  and 
from  ozone,  another  pollutant  from  the 
same  sources,  included  people  over  65,  those 
with  asthma,  chronic  bronchitis  and  emphy- 
sema, pregnant  women  and  people  with  a 
history  of  heart  disease. 

Dr.  Richard  Narkewicz,  president-elect  of 
the  American  Academy  of  P>edlatrics,  told 
the  8Ulxx>mmlttee:  "The  ingredients  of  acid 
rain  have  been  shown  to  adversely  affect 
the  respiratory  tract  and  consequently  the 
quality  of  health  for  children.  They  contrib- 
ute greatly  to  morbidity  and  mortality 
rates." 

He  added:  "The  sources  of  the  pollution 
are  being  identified.  Technology  to  signifi- 
cantly reduce  pollutants  has  been  In  oper- 
ation for  many  years  in  Japan.  Doesn't  it 
make  more  sense  to  eliminate  the  cause  of 
the  health  problem,  whenever  possible, 
rather  than  have  children  suffer?" 

RBCEHT  STTTSISS  RSVIXWED 

Dr.  Philip  J.  Landrigan,  director  of  the  di- 
vision of  environmental  and  occupational 
medicine  at  the  Mount  Sinai  School  of  Med- 
icine, reviewed  a  series  of  recent  studies  on 
the  health  effects  of  acid  rain  pollution  and 
said  that  "all  of  these  data  confirm  that  ex- 
posure to  current,  relatively  low  levels  of  air 
pollution  can  produce  toxic  effects  on  the 
lungs." 

In  response  to  a  question.  Dr.  Landrigan 
said  that  "acid  rain  is  probably  third  after 
active  smoking  and  passive  smoldng  as  a 
cause  of  lung  disease." 

Today's  testimony  dealt  largely  with 
health  effects  of  acid  rain  pollution  in  the 
air,  rather  than  its  effects  on  the  ground  or 
in  the  water.  But  Dr.  Anthony  Robbins, 
past  president  of  the  American  Public 
Health  Association,  did  allude  to  studies 
showing  that  acid  rain  leached  heavy  metals 
from  water  and  that  these  metals  then  en- 
tered the  human  food  chain. 

Christian  Rice,  a  spokesman  for  the  Envi- 
ronmental Protection  Agency,  said  that 
"the  agency  is  cognizant  of  the  health  stud- 
ies cited  in  today's  study,"  and  added:  "The 
national  air  quality  standards  established  by 
the  E.P.A.  are  designed  to  protect  against 
harmful  health  effects.  The  agency  by  law 
periodically  reviews  the  standards  to  make 
sure  they  achieve  that  objective." 

All  of  the  witnesses  at  today's  hearing 
said,  however,  that  the  current  air  quality 
standards  were  inadequate  to  protect 
human  health  and  must  be  strengthened. 


A  DAY  OP  SORROW  AND 
DEFIANCE 


HON.  NORMAN  F.  LENT 

or  HXW  TOBK 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  9,  1987 

Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  November  7,  1967, 
mart(8  the  70th  anniversary  of  the  day  when 
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the  Communist  Party  of  Intsmatnnal  Bolshe- 
vism seized  power  in  Russia.  Mindful  of  the 
approaching  anniversary,  the  Congress  of 
Russian-Americans  ramnd*  froodom-toving 
people  throughout  the  worM  of  certain  Soviet 
achievements  that  shouW  be  determining  our 
attitude  toward  the  recognitnn  of  this  infa- 
mous date  in  history. 

Since  the  very  first  days  of  the  Revolutkxi, 
religion  was  proclaimed  the  foremost  enemy 
of  the  Soviet  State.  Religious  persecutk>n  per- 
sists to  this  day:  The  clergy  and  t>elievers  of 
all  religkxis  affiliatk>ns  are  still  t>eing  repressed 
and  terrorized.  Citizens  suspected  of  opposing 
Soviet  poikaes  are  labeled  "enemies  of  the 
people"  and  "traitors  to  the  Motheriand."  For 
their  "crimes,"  they  are  sentertced  to  endure 
t>rutality  and  isolatkMn  In  the  Soviet  Gulag. 

To  this  day,  the  establistvnent  of  commu- 
nism throughout  ttie  worid  remains  ttie  furtda- 
mental  aim  of  ttie  Soviet  Union's  foreign 
polk:y.  Witness  the  brutalizatxxi  of  Afghani- 
stan as  a  furtfier  example  of  Communist  ag- 
gression under  tfie  guise  of  "brottierly  akl." 

Now  the  free  world  is  faced  with  a  moral  di- 
lemma—whk^h  skle  will  it  take  at  the  next  an- 
niversary celebratk>n  of  the  Communist  Party 
of  ttie  Soviet  Union?  On  ttie  side  of  the  op- 
pressed or  the  oppressor?  On  the  skle  of  the 
vanquished  or  ttie  conquerors?  On  ttie  skle  of 
ttie  lawful  or  the  lawless?  Will  the  free  worid 
grieve  or  rejok^  on  this  day? 

The  Congress  of  Russian-Americans  asks 
ttiat  November  7,  1987,  t>e  recognized  as  a 
Day  of  Sorrow  and  Defiance.  And,  finally,  the 
Congress  appeals  to  all  concerned  to  cease 
equating  the  Russian  people  with  the  commu- 
nism ttiat  enslaved  them.  Tens  of  milttons  of 
tfieir  fathers,  mottiers,  brottiers,  and  sisters 
wtK)  perished  in  the  wake  of  Communist  terror 
cry  out  for  our  conscience  and  prudence.  Let 
us  tionor  ttiem  by  lending  our  voices  to  ttieir 
ctKXus  so  ttiat  all  ttiose  wtio  hear  our  voices 
in  their  darkness  will  know  that  the  struggle 
for  peace  and  freedom  goes  on. 


MISUSE  OP  HANDGUNS 


HON.  EDWARD  F.  FEIGHAN 

OP  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  9,  1987 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  ttie  misuse  of 
handguns  remains  a  pubUc  safety  problem  not 
adequately  addressed  by  the  Federal  Goverrv 
ment  Six  years  after  John  Hinckley  txxjght  a 
gun  and  stiot  down  ttie  President  and  his 
Press  Secretary,  ttie  United  States  stHI  has  no 
effective  way  of  keeping  tiandguns  out  of  ttie 
wrong  hands.  In  19B3  handguns  were  used  in 
47  percent  of  all  murders  and  83  percent  of 
all  fireamis  sukades.  In  the  same  year  over 
20,000  Americans  were  killed  with  handguns 
in  acddents,  sukades  and  homkades.  State 
handgun  coritrd  laws  tiave  proven  very  effec- 
tive in  stopping  criminals  arid  ottier  legally  irv 
eligible  persons  from  purchasing  handguns, 
but  the  absence  of  comparable  Federal  laws 
makes  it  too  easy  for  handgun  purchasers  to 
elude  ttiese  State  requirements. 

On  February  4,  1987,  I  introduced  legisia- 
tkxi  which  wouM  mandate  a  7-day  waiting 
period  on  ttie  purchase  of  a  handgun.  Anyone 
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wanting  to  buy  a  handgun  would  pfovWa  fenll- 
ed  personal  informaMon  to  the  aalar  who 
wouki  send  tttis  information  to  ttie  tocal  peloa 
department  If  the  setar  dU  not  rsoa*we  noMI- 
catkxi  from  the  poioe  wHhin  7  dmf»  tttat  ttw 
sale  woukl  vwlate  Federal  or  Stale  laws,  ttw 
transaction  coukj  be  oompleled.  The  poioe 
woukl  not  be  required  to  nai  a  record  check 
on  the  purchaser  or  report  back  to  the  aalar. 

The  waiting  period  bM  is  a  needed  pubic 
safety  measure  that  does  not  signiBcantty  in- 
trude into  ttie  lives  of  gun  purchasers.  The  bM 
wouki  provkle  a  "cooing  df'  period,  stopping 
handgun  purctiasers  from  buying  and  using  a 
gun  on  Impluse.  And  it  wouM  give  each  k)cal 
poUce  department  the  opportunity  to  oonfimi  a 
handgun  purchaser's  resklency  informatton. 
and  ctieck  ttie  criminal  tiistory  of  the  purchas- 
er. Since  the  bill  does  not  mandate  a  record 
check  or  any  other  actton  by  the  pdce,  it  re- 
quires no  signifKant  expendttures  by  tocal. 
State,  or  Federal  agencies.  In  thoee  tocaMes 
whk^  chose  not  to  run  a  record  check  on  gun 
purchasers,  a  waiting  period  law  wouM  stM 
have  a  preverrtative  effect  by  making  ttiose  in- 
eligible to  purchase  a  handgun  think  twice 
before  they  submit  personal  information  on 
the  purchase  appficatkxt  AN  States  whk:h  al- 
ready require  at  least  a  7-day  waiting  period 
on  handgun  purchasers  or  a  record  check  on 
applk:ants  for  handguns  woukl  be  exempt 
from  the  proviskxis  of  the  bW. 

This  legisiatnn  does  not  seek  to  limit  the 
rights  of  anyone  legally  permittod  to  purchase 
a  handgun,  and  it  introduces  no  new  restric- 
tions on  anyone's  elgibiity  to  make  such  a 
purchase.  Tlie  -waiting  period  bil  aimpty  gives 
kx»l  law  enforcement  ttie  optton  of  ooiifiiiiiing 
that  Federal  or  State  laws  wouM  not  be  vniat- 
ed  by  a  handgun  purchase.  Polce  organiza- 
tnns  all  over  ttie  Natton  support  the  concept 
of  a  waiting  pertod  law  because  ttiey  know  it 
is  an  effective  way  of  keeping  tiandguna  out 
of  the  hands  of  criminals  and  others  not  legal- 
ly permitted  to  purchase  Itwae  weaporw.  A 
ISnday  waiting  period  law  in  CaMomia  has  al- 
k>wed  that  State  to  screen  out  1.200  noneigi- 
ble  appHcante  for  handguns  each  year.  Pdce 
in  Cokjmbus.  GA,  report  that  their  3-day  wait- 
ing perkxi  law  has  been  very  effective  in  stop- 
ping fetons  from  purcfiasing  handguns. 

But  until  a  natnnal  wailing  parted  require- 
ment becomes  law  it  wil  stiN  be  possMe  for 
determined  criminals  to  purchase  a  handgun, 
wtiKhever  State  ttiey  reakle  ia  The  State  of 
New  York,  for  example,  has  tough  handgun 
control  laws,  but  it  has  been  estimated  that  90 
percent  of  all  handguns  used  in  crimes  in  New 
York  are  purctiased  out  of  State.  The  wailng 
period  bill  will  doae  these  dangerous  gape  hi 
State  laws  wittiout  limiting  the  abilty  of 
anyone  to  legally  purchase  a  gun.  The  bill 
woukl  require  only  very  limited  information 
from  purchasers,  and  ttiis  informatton  wouM 
t>e  kept  confklential. 

We  in  Congress  must  face  the  fact  that  our 
present  Federal  laws  do  not  go  far  enough  in 
protecting  the  pubic  from  handgun  misuse 
that  kills  20,000  people  annually.  The  Ameri- 
can pubic  akeady  knows  ttiis,  aixl  a  1961 
Gallup  PoH  found  that  91  percent  of  ttie  pubic 
favors  a  waiting  parted  law  on  handgun  pur- 
ctiases.  In  1965,  as  a  member  of  the  Crime 
Subcommittee,  I  heard  repreaentatives  from 
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preachers,    priesta    and    poets 
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ol  M«»ari  and  nu- 
I  iNtiOfMi  pdM  mmiilnMrinii  uigs  the 
of  •  tmttng  paitod  law.   As  a 
iWtoi^  wa  haMa  raachad  a  Mnd  of  oonaanaus 
oonkol  of  handgun  talas  is 
Tha  daatfi  lol  aM  cxmUnua  to  mount 
to  talH 
I  to  oonkol  Iha  nriauaa  of  handguns. 


iNTnoDncnoN  of  the  family 

AMD  MEDICAL  LEAVE  ACT 


HON.  WUUAM  (BILL)  CLAY 

oriosaoinu 
HI  THB  HODSB  OT  KKPHBCHTATIVKS 


MonOav.  FtSbruary  9. 1987 

Mr.  OAY.  Mr.  Spaahor.  I.  along  with  75 
Mambaw  of  Congraoa.  have  reinlroduced  the 
Faimy  wd  Madfeal  Leave  Act  of  1987.  H.R. 
fles.  Aa  wa  are  al  too  weH  aware,  today's 
tenlaa  oonlnua  to  akuggle.  An  underlying 
raaaon torMa tadia  Vta  new  economic  reali- 
ty aMdi  raqMiraa  ttwt  in  the  vast  maiority  of 
famlaa  al  aduR  mambers  work  outside  tt>e 
hoam.  TNa  was  not  true  wtwn  today's  adults 
ware  gioaiing  upi  Patents  and  children  are  in- 
amtktift  taalng  Hw  strain.  The  Family  and 
Madteal  Leave  Act  is  an  attempt  to  come  to 
tanna  wMi  ttte  new  realty. 

The  IragMy  of  famlea  is  t>lamed  for  every- 
thing from  iWng  crime  rates,  to  itileracy.  to 
toenaga  pfsgnancy  to  homdessnosg.  There  Is 
no  shortage  of  rhetoric  about  how  important  it 
la  to  "raatore  tha  tamly."  What  has  t)een 
iaddng  la  a  dear  undaiatandmg  of  what  is 
causing  famBas  to  struggle  and  a  wWngness 
to  act  on  R.  We  know  aomeMng  about  piddng 
up  the  pieoea  wtwn  famBoe  faH  apart  We 
know  that  tt  la  agipenaive.  We  know  it  is  diffv 
cuR.  Wa  krow  that  a  tot  of  wftat  we  have  tried 
haa  (Wt  worlied. 

The  Famly  and  Medfcal  Leave  Act  Is  pre- 
vanive  madMrte.  tt  goea  to  the  cause  of  the 
ptatilam  and  not  Na  aymplome.  If  the  family  Is 
alrrining  bacauae  nobody  is  left  at  home  to 
can  tor  tha  newlxjm  or  seriously  iH  cfiHd  or 
parant,  Itwn  a  labor  standard  tfiat  can  8ut>- 
atanliaiy  ralavs  that  stress  is  good  and  nec- 
eaaary  pubic  poicy.  GMng  employees  ttie  se- 
curity of  kfwwing  tlwt  at  timea  of  great  family 
need  or  wttan  luflarlng  from  a  serious  health 
oondMon  they  can  take  family  or  medKal 
laawa  goea  to  tlte  heart  of  wtiat  is  causing 
famflae  to  itruggla. 

The  Famiy  and  Medtoai  Leave  Act  provides 
ttwl  workers  may  take  up  to  18  weeks  of 
unpaU  leave  ower  a  2-yaar  period  upon  the 
or  adoption  of  a  chiM  or  tfw  senous  III- 
of  a  chid  or  parent  In  addttton,  the  t)iN 
pto<*laa  ttwt  workara  may  take  unpaki  tempo- 
rary medtoal  leave,  not  to  exceed  26  weeks  in 
a  year,  wtwn  tlwy  are  sertously  W.  The  only 
dbectooat  to  employers  is  ttie  requirement  to 
oonlnue  pre  axlatlng  heaHh  benefits  during 
iw  leave.  Smal  emptoyers  with  less  than  15 
amployae  are  ewanipted  from  ttw  legisiation. 

Confeary  to  tlie  contsntton  ttiat  the  Family 
and  Medical  Leave  Act  is  a  new  departure,  it 
la  oonaiatant  wNh  a  long  tradWon  of  labor  law. 
In  tha  paat.  our  labor  lawa  have  reflected  the 
view  tlial  dtareganing  important  aodal  vakjes 
atmrid  not  iMnelt  an  employer.  Thus,  for  ex- 
anpia,  our  labor  laws  mandate  a  minimum 
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wage,  prevent  the  abuse  of  ciNki  labor,  and 
mandate  standards  for  the  heatth  and  safety 
of  wortcers.  Each  of  ttiese  standards  arose 
«*tMa  unscruputous  emptoyers  were  gaining  a 
competitive  advantage  over  emptoyers  wtw 
were  acting  reeponatoly.  Emptoyers  shoukl  not 
benefit  by  their  refusal  to  grant  employees 
leave  in  times  of  great  need. 

The  cosponsorsof  this  legislation  and  I  are 
corranitted  to  moving  ttiis  bill.  In  the  prevtous 
Congress,  the  bill  progressed  ttirough  commit- 
tee and  was  ready  for  a  vote  In  the  House 
wtwn  Congress  adjourned.  In  this  Congress, 
we  began  the  process  earlier  and  with  a 
Sertate  that  is  likely  to  be  more  sympathetk:. 
A  jokit  heering  on  the  bill  is  scheduled  twfore 
the  Sutxxxnmittee  on  Lalxx  Management  Re- 
latkM»  and  ttw  Sutxx>mmittee  on  Latxx 
Standards  on  February  25,  1987  and  a  sut>- 
comnittee  markup  will  be  sctwduled  soon 
after  ttw  hearing.  I  am  hopeful  ttwt  with 
strong  bipartisan  support  ttw  Family  and 
Medk^  Leave  Act  will  pass  in  ttw  current 
Congress. 
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THE  NEW  TAX  LAW  SHOULD  BE 
CHANGED 


HON.  CARROLL  HUBBARD,  JR. 

OF  KXMTnCKT 
XS  THE  HOUSK  OP  REPRXSENTATTVES 

Monday,  February  9,  1987 

Mr.  HUBBARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  re- 
ceived an  excellent  January  24,  1987,  letter 
from  Mr.  J.  Larry  Stirwon,  managing  partrwr  of 
Reed  &  Co.,  an  outstanding  certified  publk: 
accounting  firm  In  my  txxrwtovim  of  MayfieM, 
KY,  whch  I  wouM  like  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Larry  Stinson  has  written  to  me  sbotA  his 
strong  oppositton  to  several  provisions  of  ttw 
Tax  Reform  Act  of  1986,  Including  ttw  provi- 
stona  requiring  partrwrships,  S  corporattons 
and  personal  servkw  corporations  to  conform 
ttwir  tax  years  to  ttw  tax  years  of  ttwir 
owTwrs.  Litny  Stinson's  arguments  in  regard 
to  changing  ttiis  unfair  law  are  worthy  of  our 
conakleratxxi. 

Ttiis  Memtwr  of  Congress  voted  against 
and  spoke  against  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of 
198t  wtwn  it  was  consklered  last  year  in  the 
House,  t  agree  with  my  constitutenfs  com- 
merls,  and  I  hope  my  colleagues  wrill  read  his 
viewB. 

The  letter  to  me  from  J.  Larry  Stinson  fol- 
tows: 

Jaituart  24, 1987. 
Re  eti&nges  to  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1986. 
Reiresentative  Cabsoll  Hubbard,  Jr., 
Raiibum  Houte  Office  Building.  Wtuhing- 
ton.DC. 

DKAR  Cabboll:  There  are  certain  ctianges 
that  I  strongly  recommend  you  consider  re- 
Bardlns  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1988,  being: 

RSCOMIfKIfDATIOlTS 

I  believe  that  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1986 
provisions  requiring  partnerships,  S  corpo- 
rations, and  personal  service  corporations  to 
coctform  their  tax  years  to  the  tax  years  of 
their  owners,  and  all  non-exempt  trusts  to 
use  the  calendar  year,  should  be  repealed  or 
modified.  I  believe  tliat  the  ultimate  repeal 
of  these  provisions  is  In  the  public  interest, 
and  It  is  essential  that  a  decision  l>e  reached 
as  soon  as  possible.  As  a  first  step,  there- 


fore. It  is  hoped  tliat  the  Senate  Finance 
and  House  Ways  and  Means  leadership  will 
publicly  eupport,  at  a  minimum,  a  two-year 
deferral  of  application  of  the  required 
change  to  a  calendar  year  for  affected  exist- 
ing entities.  A  two-year  defeiral  will  avoid 
the  unc«talnty  of  application  and  the 
impact  of  bunched  Income  on  1987  estimat- 
ed tax  payments. 

BATIOMALX  FOB  BBRAL 

1.  The  provisions  will  make  it  difficult, 
and  in  many  cases  impossible,  for  taxpayers 
and  return  preparers  to  complete  partner- 
ship, S  corporation,  and  trust  returns  in  suf- 
ficient time  to  allow  partners,  shareholders, 
and  ttene^ldarles  to  file  Individual  income 
tax  returns  by  the  original  due  date.  This 
will  necettitate  costly  and  inconvenient  ex- 
tensions of  time  to  f  Oe  returns.  Encouraging 
the  filing  of  extended  returns  la  inconsistent 
with  the  tiest  Interests  of  our  self-assess- 
ment system. 

2.  All  affected  entities  would  be  required 
to  incur  the  costs  of  closing  their  tMoks  two 
times  an4  filing  two  sets  of  tax  returns 
(Iwth  federal  and  state)  for  each  of  the  two 
periods  ending  in  calendar  year  1987.  This 
cost  and  administrative  burden  should  not 
be  Imposed  on  the  affected  entities,  many  of 
which  are  engaged  in  small  Inislness. 

3.  It  Is  In  the  public  Interest  to  encourage 
staggered  tax  return  filing  dates.  I  believe 
that  the  I.R.S.,  taxpayers,  and  tax  practi- 
tioners can  Iwtter  meet  tax  filing  require- 
ments if  the  demands  are  spread  through- 
out the  year.  Tax  compliance  wUl  not  be  en- 
tianced  l^r  compressing  tax  fUing  require- 
ments into  a  short  time  period,  as  required 
by  these  provisions. 

4.  The  tequired  change  In  tax  year  will  be 
disruptiva  and  counterproductive  to  the 
economy.  Businesses  which  have  used  a 
fiscal  year  for  many  years  wHl  not  have  to 
amend  contracts,  compensation  arrange- 
ments, and  retirement  and  employee  Iwnef it 
plans  tiecause  these  provisions  apply  to  ex- 
isting, as  well  as  newly-formed,  entities. 

5.  The  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1986  provisions 
will  present  significant  scheduling  problems 
of  C.P.A  firms  who  will  be  required  to  com- 
press their  tax  return  preparation,  financial 
reporting,  and  auditing  work  into  a  short 
time  period.  In  this  regard,  the  provisions 
will  overturn  past  I.R.S.  actions  in  promul- 
gating flexible  and  reasonable  rules  wliich 
allowed  the  selection  of  a  fiscal  year  other 
than  the  calendar  year  to  "even  out"  tx>th 
prof  esaioeal  workloads  and  I.R.S.  processing 
requirements. 

6.  The  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1988  fails  to 
recognise  that  there  are  many  legitimate 
business  reasons  to  select  a  fiscal  year 
rather  than  a  calendar  year.  Often  fiscal 
years  are  chosen  to  coincide  with  the  "natu- 
ral business  year"  of  an  entity.  These  provi- 
sions wUl  cause  tax  requirements  to  inter- 
fere improperly  with  business  operations. 

7.  The  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1986  provisions 
will  increase  the  annual  return  processing 
costs  for  the  IJI.S.  by  increasing  certain 
peak  points  in  the  filing  cycle.  This  is  incon- 
sistent with  Congressional  and  other  recom- 
mendations to  stagger  return  f  Uing  to  allevi- 
ate the  heavy  workload  that  lias  precipitat- 
ed proceasing  problems  in  recent  years. 

COMCLDSIOH 

This  isue  deserves  your  attention  NOW 
l>ecause  It  directly  or  Indirectly,  adversely 
affects  literally  millions  of  tax  reporting  en- 
tlUes! 

Sincerely. 

J.  Labbt  SmrsoH.  C.P.A.. 
Managing  Partner,  Reed  A  Co. 


HON.  ANDREW  JACOBS,  JR. 

OF  imsiama 
nr  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPKESENTATTVES 

Monday,  February  9,  1987 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Indianapolis  Is 
quite  rightly  proud  and  blessed  t>y  the  pastor- 
ship of  the  East  91  st  Street  Christian  Church 
by  Dr.  Russ  Bkjwers. 

As  can  tw  seen  by  the  foltowing  sermon 
whk:h  he  delivered  at  the  500  Memorial  Serv- 
ce  In  Indianapolis  last  yeer.  Dr.  Btowers  Is  a 
source  of  spiritually  uplifting  inspiration  for  all 
who  hear  his  Christian  words. 

The  sermon  foltows: 
500  MmoBiAL  Sbbvicb— MoinnnKifT  CntCLX 
(Dr.  Russ  Blowers.  May  23,  1986) 

On  the  40th  anniversary  of  E>-i:>ay,  a  Brit- 
ish couple  tiad  a  plaque  attached  to  the 
grave  of  their  only  son  who  died  to  free  For- 
tress Europe.  It  reads:  "Into  the  mosaic  of 
victory,  this  priceless  piece  was  set." 

Those  priceless  pieces  of  America's  wars 
we  rememt>er  and  honor  today. 

I  have  lingered  among  the  lines  of  white 
crosses  in  Arlington:  hovered  in  a  plane  over 
the  l>eaches  of  Normandy  where  chaimel 
winds  caress  more  crosses:  scanned  all 
58,000  names  etched  in  black  marble  at  the 
Vietnam  memorial;  knelt  l>eside  a  Itattered, 
flaking  tomlwtone  in  Crown  Hill  to  read  the 
names  of  an  Indiana  tx>y  who  fell  in  the 
War  Between  the  States. 

I  always  feel  I  am  on  holy  ground  in  those 
places.  But  then  it's  so  easy  to  forget  these 
who  wanted  so  much  to  live.  Forgetfulness 
Is  a  national  pastime. 

Television  has  created  in  our  time  a  famil- 
iar ritual.  A  twmb  explodes  in  Let>anon.  An 
air  force  plane  goes  down  in  Newfoundland. 
A  billion  dollar  house  made  with  hands  dis- 
integrates In  the  Florida  skies.  There  is  the 
temporary  interruption  of  regular  program- 
ming. There  are  the  weeping  families,  the 
president  embracing  widows  and  clUldren, 
the  spit  and  polish  military  contingent  and 
the  flag-draped  caskets.  There  is  the  service 
iMuid  and  Eternal  Father  Strong  To  Save. 
A  quick  t>enediction,  then  fadeout  and  into 
the  Oxydol  commercial.  And  it  Is  l>ack  to 
normal.  It  has  always  lieen  so.  A  presiden- 
tial proclamation  tells  us  to  remember,  so  In 
May  we  leave  our  lawn  parties,  put  our  33 
pampered  machines  away  till  Simday,  do 
our  memorial  tiling,  and  then  fade  out  into 
the  commerical. 

Is  this  all  there  is  to  our  rememl>ering? 
Can't  we  leave  this  place  after  all  the  orato- 
ry and  the  music  and  the  prayers  to  remem- 
ber more  frequently  these  priceless  pieces  in 
the  great  mosaic  of  freedom? 

I  am  not  here  to  exalt  war.  It  is  a  futile 
process  of  attempted  problem  solving.  A 
temporary  and  extravagant  fix.  War  was 
hell  long  betote  Sherman  came  to  that  con- 
clusion. Ask  any  of  us  old  soldiers  in  tight 
uniforms  with  a  flag  in  our  hands.  General 
Patton  may  liave  felt  good  standing  over  a 
bloody,  burning  battlefield  and  saying, 
"God.  I  love  it"  but  for  most  of  the  world's 
peoples  who  tiave  lieen  terrorized  by  war  It 
is  ugly  and  unproductive. 

Neither  am  I  up  here  to  lecture  humanity 
on  easy  solutions  to  htmian  cmiflict.  As  long 
as  man's  heart  is  unredeemed  and  deceitful 
there  will  Indeed  l>e  wars  and  rumors  of 
wars.  As  long  as  this  Is  Satan's  turf,  military 
defense  systems  will  Iw  as  Indispensable  as 
police    and    fire    departments.    Politicians. 
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preachers,  priests  and  poets  can  turn 
ptirases  like  "a  Just  and  lasting  peace"  iNit 
until  the  relwllious  human  lieart  surrenders 
unconditionally  to  the  God  who  is  love, 
peace  is  only  a  brief  nuHnent  Iwtween  wars. 

We  are  here  to  give  thanks  to  the  living 
God  for  the  men  and  women  whose  life- 
blood  «ras  the  costly  grace  ttiat  permitted  us 
to  stand  here  free— the  Goldtwrgs,  the 
03riens,  the  Smiths  and  Rodriquez'— all 
those  priceless  pieces,  precious  stones,  set 
into  the  mosaic  of  America. 

Let  us  ctMnmend  them  to  God,  and  praise 
Him  that  He  has  given  us  the  love,  and  the 
grace,  to  rememlwr,  today  and  always. 

To  all  those  white  crosses  at  home  and 
abroad,  let  us  say  as  Mark  Twain  inacritwd 
on  the  grave  of  his  little  daughter 
"Warm  summer  sun,  shine  kindly  here; 
Warm  southern  breeze,  blow  lightly  here; 
Green  sod  above,  lie  light,  lie  light; 
Good  night,  dear  heart.  Good  night,  good 
night." 


CONFUSION  OVER  AIDS 


HON.  BARNEY  FRANK 

OF  massackusxtts 
nr  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEHTATTVES 

Monday,  February  9,  1987 

Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Speaker.  Surgeon  General 
Everett  Koop  has  proposed  some  very 
ttioughtful  ways  for  the  Federal  Government 
to  deal  with  ttw  terrible  health  threat  posed  by 
AIDS.  Dr.  Koop's  proposals  wrere  inteUigeni 
well  balanced,  and  represented  an  effective 
put>lk:  poMcy  response  twsed  on  an  accurate, 
scientific  understanding  of  AIDS  and  the  ways 
in  wtMch  it  Is  transmitted.  Unfortonatety,  other 
elements  in  ttw  Federal  Government  tiave  tw- 
haved  much  less  ratkxially  arxj  maturely  ttian 
Dr.  Koop.  Ttw  State  and  Labor  Deparbnents 
in  recent  months  have  proposed  measures  in 
response  to  AIDS  wtiich  make  no  mednal 
sense,  represent  poor  put>lk:  polny,  and  have 
ttw  wtiolly  unjustified  effect  of  victimizing  inno- 
cent people. 

Thomas  Stoddard,  ttw  executive  director  of 
LAMBDA  Legal  Defense  and  Education  Fund, 
one  of  ttw  leading  organizatkxis  In  ttw  country 
devoted  to  preserving  ttw  right  of  lesbians 
arxj  gay  men.  recently  wrote  an  arttole  for  ttw 
Op-Ed  page  of  the  Wastilngton  Post  wtich 
documents  ttw  unfortunate  aspects  of  what 
some  Government  agencies  are  doing.  Mr. 
Stoddard's  artkde  is  an  excellent  summation 
of  ttw  case  to  tw  made  against  some  of  ttw 
policies,  and  for  ttw  far  more  sensit>le  ap- 
proach proposed  by  ttw  ctiief  medKal  official 
of  ttw  Reagan  administratton. 

I  Insert  Mr.  Stoddard's  arlKle  here: 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Feb.  5. 1987] 

AIDS:  Thx  GovKBifMKirr  Is  FiGHTmc  With 

Itself 

(By  Thomas  B.  Stoddard) 

The  federal  government  Is  now  engaged  in 
a  perplexing  and  ominous  battle  against 
itself  over  how  Iwst  to  limit  the  spread  of 
AIDS. 

Several  recent  events,  read  together,  make 
clear  the  depth  of  the  disharmony. 

In  late  Octotwr,  Surgeon  General  C.  Ever- 
ett Koop,  the  nation's  chief  medical  officer, 
issued  a  report  on  AIDS  in  which  he  advo- 
cated explicit  and  thorough  education  as 
the  l>est  means  of  limiting  transmission  of 
the  virus  believed  to  cause  AIDS.  He  specifi- 
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cally  omxwed  compulsory  Idood  testliw  as 
"not  necessary"  and  "trM»n..^j^|j[||,  -  i^^ 
warned  that,  liecauae  such  testtnc  was  not 
entirely  foolproof,  it  oould  live  "a  false 
sense  of  security"  to  some  IndtTfchials. 

The  surteim  general's  advice  was  echoed 
several  weeks  later  in  a  lengthy  set  of  rec- 
ommendations issued  by  tlie  Institute  of 
Medicine  of  the  National  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences. The  institute  declared:  "Mandatory 
screening  of  at-risk  Individuals  is  not  an 
etliically  acceptable  means  for  attempting 
to  reduce  the  transmission  of  infection. 

These  two  reports,  wld^  heralded  and 
applauded  outside  the  goremment.  appear 
to  have  lieen  given  little  weight  within  It. 

The  day  after  Thanksglytng,  it  was  re- 
vealed that  the  State  Department  liad  de- 
cided to  require  testing  for  sntIl)odles  to  the 
virus  of  all  present  and  prospective  Forrtgn 
Service  officers  and  their  Qwuses  snd  older 
dependents.  Those  with  positive  results 
would  be  denied  posts  abroad. 

Then,  in  Decemtwr.  the  Department  of 
Lalwr  admitted  that  it  planned  to  test  all 
students  and  staff  memlwrs  of  the  Job 
Corps. 

And  just  two  days  ago,  officials  at  the 
Centers  for  Disease  Control  vpdkK  in  favor 
of  compulsory  testing  for  all  people  who 
enter  the  hospital  and  for  all  couples  spply- 
Ing  for  marriage  licenses,  among  other 
things. 

This  disarray  tias  inu>lications  for  us  all. 
It  Is  much  more  than  another  sad  example 
of  poor  coordination  among  the  various  Ini- 
reaucracies  ttiat  make  up  the  federal  gov- 
ernment. The  policy  makers  at  the  Depart- 
ments of  State  and  Lalwr— and  their  coun- 
terparts at  the  CDC— are  not  merely  acting 
In  disregard  of  the  recommendations  of  last 
fall.  They  are,  in  essence,  diaUenglng  the 
present  medical  and  legal  consensus  on 
AIDS  and,  in  so  doing,  threatening  a  revival 
of  the  public  hysteria  over  tlie  illness  that 
dominated  the  news  in  the  fall  of  1985. 

That  hysteria,  triggered  In  part  by  the 
shock  of  Rock  Hudson's  illness  and  in  part 
by  the  controversy  in  Queens,  New  YoiIe. 
over  whether  ctiildren  with  AIDS  should  Iw 
allowed  to  attend  school,  seemed  for  a  time 
uncontrollable.  There  were  calls  for  the 
quarantining  of  those  with  AIDS,  for  the 
closing  of  t>ars  and  other  public  places,  for 
the  forced  testing  of  IndivlduBls  handling 
food  and  even  for  the  tattooing  of  anyone 
whose  blood  registered  positive  for  the  anti- 
bodies. 

The  sense  of  panic  of  those  months  tias 
since  sutwided.  The  researchers  brought 
forth  convincing  evidence  that  the  vims 
does  not  spread  ttirough  routine,  casual, 
day-to-day  activity  and.  therefore,  that  even 
a  worker  with  full-blown  AIDS  does  not 
pose  a  threat  to  tils  fellow  onployees  at  the 
work  site.  The  CDC  itself,  on  the  Iwsls  of 
those  findings,  issued  guideUnes  advising 
against  the  firing  or  segregation  of  workers. 

Moreover,  scross  the  country,  state  and 
local  offlcals.  following  the  lead  of  CDC,  de- 
clared fortbrightly  that  discrimination 
against  those  with  AIDS— or  those  per- 
ceived, either  rightly  or  wrongly,  as  at  spe- 
cial risk  for  AIDS— violates  the  law.  They 
made  reference  to  the  statutes  in  nearly 
every  state  ttiat  protilbit  unequal  treatment 
of  individuals  with  physical  or  mental 
handicaps. 

After  a  year  and  a  tialf  of  public  debate,  a 
consensus  has  emerged.  It  has  five  elements: 
1)  the  virus  cannot  tie  spread  casually;  2) 
employers,  shopkeepers  and  landlords  tiave 
no  reason  to  fear  transmission  in  public 
places;  3)  those  whose  blood  registers  post- 
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On  vfflnot  ntirt— rlly  develop  AIDS  and. 
imtai  tbm*  we  oCber  ttgnm  of  tUneea.  are 
fnUy  T"!***  at  vorkbic  4)  diacrlmlnation 
aflHaat  thoae  vtth  AIDS  or  with  the  vinia  ia 
not  only  Jmttnnal,  but  Ulecal;  and  5)  educa- 
tloo  aliout  AIDS  ia  the  beat  way  to  limit  f  ur- 
ttMr  «vwd  of  the  dtaewe. 

The  poUeiaB  propoaed  by  the  Departments 
of  State  and  Labor  and  now  by  the  CDC 
threaten  to  unravel  thla  eoneenaua.  However 
the  poUetaa  are  explained  to  the  public, 
they  iinniel  that  the  eoneenaua  is  111  found- 
ed and  convey  to  other  aceneieB  and  alao  to 
other  cmployen  the  notion  that  the  conaen- 
auB  ahouki  be  diaretaided— and  that  the  sur- 
teon  gennal.  the  Inatltute  of  Medicine  and 
the  medteal  leaearchen  are  wrong,  llanda- 
tory  teaMnc  makea  little  aenae  unleaa  those 
who  haibor  the  vinia  really  do  poae  a  threat 
to  the  reat  of  ua. 

It  ia  poarihie  that  the  polldea  will  never 
take  effect.  Laat  week.  Local  1812  of  the 
American  VMeratlon  of  Oovemment  Em- 
ployeea.  lepieeented  by  the  National  Emer- 
gency Ctvn  Libertlea  Committee  and  by  my 
own  organintlon.  Tiunbda  Legal  Defense 
and  Bducation  Fund,  brought  a  legal  chal- 
ICDce  to  the  State  Department's  screening 
propoaaL  If,  however,  theee  policies  are  per- 
mitted to  prevail,  they  will  affect  the  entire 
dhnate  of  debate  about  AIDS.  They  wUl 
ptomote  ungrounded  fears  about  the  disease 
that,  for  the  aake  of  the  public  health. 
outfit  to  be  diapeUed,  not  encouraged. 
Indeed,  they  may  Ignite  a  second  period  of 
trratiooal  overreactlon. 

AIDS  ia  too  serious  a  matter  to  be  dealt 
with  through  fear  and  Ignorance.  The  three 
agmciea  should  come  to  their  senses  and  re- 
tract ««««— t^rt^'y  their  propoeals  to  screen 
entire  groups  of  people  for  AIDS  antibodies. 
And  they  should  turn  their  attention  in- 
stead to  the  maastve  education  effort  urged 
by  the  surgeon  generaL 


A  C!ONORES8IONAL  SALUTE  TO 
THE  NORTH  AMERICAN  LAKE 
MANAGEMENT  SOCIETY 


HON.  ARLAN  STANGELAND 

onomnaoTA 
m  THI  HOUSE  or  BEFUSKHTATrVES 

Monday.  February  9. 1987 

Mr.  STANGELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  miHkxis  of 
Americana  an^oy  the  oukkxxs— especially  rec- 
mUond  aclivitiag  in  and  around  our  jniarxl 
fraahwrter  lakes  and  reservoirs:  99  percent  of 
ths  U.S.  popuialion  Ives  wilNn  50  miles  of  a 
publdy  oamed  lake;  one-third  wiltiin  5  mMes 
or  less.  Lakes  MeraNy  dominate  our  land— 
Mhvwsola  atone  has  over  3.4  million  acres  of 


HoHMvar,  liglit  now  our  Nation  is  in  grave 
dangsr  of  toeing  theae  reaourcea  as  a  resuK 
of  poiultoa  The  magnitude  of  lake  quality 
probtoma  in  the  UnUad  States  is  cortstantly 
yrcwNiiU.  SubeequenBy.  the  vast  opportunities 
pravhtod  by  theae  water  bodtea  for  recreatiorv 
al  adMitos  are  graatty  diiiiiiiishiiig.  Likewise, 
the  economic  basis  provided  to  tocal,  State, 
and  naltonai  buiinesaea  moaaurod  in  the  bil- 
lona  of  dolafs— ia  rapidly  decraaaing. 

Lafcaa  are  eapeciaMy  sensitive  to  pollution. 
WMe  ilraama  and  rivers  can  flush  poNutants 
downstream,  lakes  are  ecotogtoaHy  morefrag- 
la.  Thay  trap  incoming  poNulants  in  sedi- 
ments, in  fish,  in  aquatk:  insects,  and  plants. 
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Fortunately,  tttare  exists  a  unique  organiza- 
tton  focusing  entirely  on  lakes  and  reservoirs 
and  dedteated  aotety  to  ttieir  protection  arKi 
restoration.  It  ia  that  group  wtiich  I  rise  today 
to  commerxl — ttie  ^k)rth  American  Lake  Marv 
agement  Society  or  MALMS.  Its  central  pur- 
pose Is  education  and  ttie  exctiange  of  sourxl 
irtfomiatton  on  wise  lake  management  in  order 
to  provide  a  better  quality  of  life  for  our  Na- 
tion's people. 

Since  Its  establishment  6V^  years  ago, 
NALMS's  membership  has  grown  to  over 
1,500.  The  memt>ership  Is  purposely  broad — 
ranting  from  the  academic  researcher  and 
Government  manager,  to  the  interested  citi- 
zen, wtw  Is  usually  a  lake  property  owner.  The 
Intematnnaily  recognized  expertise  of  NALMS 
members  has  firmly  established  the  society's 
high  credibility. 

Although  many  scientifk:,  environmental  and 
professional  groups  already  exist,  NALMS  Is 
needed.  The  society  effectively  ernourages 
citizen  support  for  clean  water  programs. 
Amorig  tfiese  is  tf>e  Clean  Lakes  Program,  es- 
tat>lithed  t>y  sectton  314  of  the  Clean  Water 
Act  arKJ  implemented  by  the  U.S.  Environmen- 
tal Protection  Agency.  NALMS  has  kept  this 
pro-am  alive,  in  spite  of  its  minimal  Federal 
fundtog,  t>y  t>ecoming  ttie  private  sector  re- 
sponse to  the  Federal  Clean  Lakes  Program. 
In  additton,  NALMS  strongly  supported  reau- 
ttKxtortton  of  tf>e  Clean  Water  Act  and  worked 
ctosely  with  Congress  in  drafting  the  recently 
passed  dean  water  amendments. 

In  May  1985,  I  spoke  at  a  national  confer- 
ence in  Kansas  City— sponsored  by  the  North 
Am«ican  Lake  Management  Society  and  five 
major  Federal  agencies.  This  conference  was 
heM  to  t>ring  togetlier  everyone  concerned 
with  nonpoint  source  pollution  problems — arxj 
it  did  just  tiiaL  Those  in  atterxlarKe  covered  a 
broad  spectrum  of  organizations  arxl  citizens 
deeply  interested  in  wtuit  has  become  one  of 
the  Isadirig  causes  of  the  Nation's  water  qual- 
ity problems. 

At  that  time,  I  was  a  cosponsor  of  H.R.  8, 
wtwii  would  have  reauthorized  the  Clean 
Water  Act  into  ttie  next  decade,  including  a 
nunt>er  of  significant  new  programs  and  im- 
pro^ments  in  many  existing  ones.  Our  pro- 
posed t>ill,  vvhtoh  was  the  predecessor  of  Vne 
recantiy  passed  H.R.  1,  was  arrather  strong 
response  to  the  need  to  preserve  arxJ  en- 
hance the  quality  of  our  preckxjs  water  sup- 
pliea.  Of  special  Importance  to  those  at  ttie 
Nonpoint  Conference,  it  exparxied  the  scope 
of  its  coverage  to  address  many  of  the  issues 
raised  by  nonpoint  source  pdlulkxi. 

I  tokj  those  gathered  that  without  control  of 
nonpoint  sources  of  pollulion,  many  water 
txxies  will  not  meet  fishable/swimmable 
goals.  In  congresstonal  testimony,  NALMS, 
too,  has  supported  ttie  establishment  of  a  na- 
ttonal  nonpoint  source  program. 

Tlie  North  American  Lake  Management  So- 
ciety is  a  vital  organizatton  with  a  workat>te 
program  for  restoring  and  presennng  the 
heekn  of  this  continent's  lakes  and  reservoirs. 
Our  lakes  arKl  reservoirs  demand  the  very 
special  attentton  that  NALMS  provkies. 

We  owe  NALMS  our  thanks  for  helping  us 
save  these  irreplaceable  water  resources  arxl 
our  support  for  their  continuing  efforts.  The 
next  time  you  fish,  swim,  or  boat  in  a  lake— or 
just  admire  its  beauty — t>e  grateful  that  ttie 
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Noilh  American  Lake  Management  Society  is 
woridng  to  keep  it  dean  and  off  the  "crtttoal" 
lisL 


NASA  LANGLEY  RESEARCH  CEN- 
TER'S CONTRIBUTION  TO  WIN- 
NINO  BACK  THE  AMERICA'S 
CUP 


HON.  HERBERT  H.  BATEMAN 

OP  VIRGIinA 
m  TBC  HOUSE  OP  REPBESEMTATTVES 

Jdonday,  February  9,  1987 

Mr.  BATEMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wouki  like  to 
join  with  many  of  my  colleagues  in  offering  my 
heartiest  congratulatmns  to  Dennis  Connor 
and  the  entire  crew  of  the  Siears  4  Strpes,  the 
San  Diego  Yacht  Ctob,  and  all  those  wfto  had 
a  part  in  bringing  the  Amertoa's  Cup  back  to 
thiscountfy. 

This  vkatory  testifies  both  to  the  skill  of  the 
Stars  S  Stripes  crew  arxl  to  ttie  superior  tech- 
notogy  that  made  ttiis  yacht  faster  than  its 
Australian  compelitmn.  I  am  proud  to  inform 
my  coHeagues  tliat  a  significant  factor  in  this 
superior  oapabilty,  was  devetoped  at  NASA's 
Langley  Ftosearch  Center  in  Hampton,  VA. 

I  am  referring  to  the  "ritilets"  tttat  covered 
ttie  undeifkle  of  the  Stars  &  Stripes,  the  tiny 
V-shaped  grooves  devetoped  at  Langley  more 
than  3  years  ago  to  reduce  air  turtxjience  and 
increase  iiel  efficiency  of  airplanes.  "Riblets" 
are  ttie  brainchiM  of  Mnhaei  J.  Walsh,  a  re- 
search engineer  in  Langley's  High-Speed 
Aerodynamics  Diviston.  His  ei^ieriments,  using 
Langley's  wind  tunnels  to  test  riblets  ma- 
chined on  aluminum,  proved  ttiat  these  small 
grooves  are  effective  in  redudng  drag. 

Walsh's  klea  was  ptoked  up  from  NASA's 
"Tech  Briefs"  by  the  3M  Co.,  whk:h  designed 
an  adhesive  film  with  riblets  whk:h  was  ulti- 
mately uaed  with  so  much  success  t>y  ttie 
Stars  A  Stripes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  of  the  many 
achievements  of  the  Langley  Research  Center 
in  aeronautics  and  space  technotogy  and  of 
their  important  contributton  to  ttie  return  of  ttie 
America'aCup. 


POLmiCAL  LIBERALIZA'nON  IN 
TAIWAN:  A  MAJOR  STEP 
ALONG  THE  ROAD  TO  DEMOC- 
RACY 


HON.  WM.  S.  BROOMFIELD 

OP  MICHIGAH 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  9,  1987 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me 
take  ttiis  occaston  to  commeirxl  ttie  Govern- 
ment of  Taiwan  for  making  major  progress  in 
moving  that  country  atong  ttie  road  to  full  de- 
mocracy. Let's  give  credit  wtiere  credit  is 
justly  due.  Wtiile  many  have  critkazed  Taiwan 
in  ttie  pait  for  maintaining  martial  law  and  fail- 
ing to  alow  new  polittoal  parties  to  form,  I 
want  to  praise  that  Govemment  for  its  recent 
decisnna 

As  we  ail  know,  PreskJent  Chiang  Ching- 
Kuo  of  taiwan  announced  that  martial  law 
wouki  soon  end  and  tiiat  new  politk:al  parties 
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wouki  be  permitted  to  form.  Wtiile  some  in  ttie 
past  have  labeled  Taiwan  as  a  "one-party  au- 
ttKXitarian  system,"  a  process  of  political  liber- 
alizatton  is  now  underway.  Foltowing  ttie  Sep- 
tember announcement  of  ttie  estatjNstiment  of 
a  new  genuine  oppositton  party,  ttie  DPP, 
Presklent  Ctiiang  announced  ttiat  ttie  tian  on 
such  parties  wouki  soon  t>e  lifted.  Ttie  DPP 
party  won  12  of  the  73  elected  seats  In  Tai- 
wan's legislative  yuan  and  11  out  of  ttie  84 
elected  seats  in  ttie  natkxial  assemtily. 

Over  ttie  years,  ttie  evolutton  toward  demo- 
cratK  govemment  on  Taiwan  has  been  influ- 
enced by  ttie  ttveat  to  Taiwan  by  mainlarxi 
Ctiina.  It  is  important  to  remember  ttiat  in  ttie 
past  mainland  Ctiina  tried  to  invade  one  of  ttie 
islands  of  Taiwan.  Mainland  stielling  of  ttiose 
Islands  continued  for  many  years,  but  has  now 
ceased. 

PreskJent  Chiang  is  to  tie  commended  for 
insisting  ttiat  the  KMT  party  endorse  a  more 
democratk;  politx»l  system  in  Taiwan.  He  is  to 
tie  praised  for  tiis  viston  in  making  Taiwan  a 
model  of  economk:  devetopment  and  for 
moving  that  country  toward  greater  democrati- 
zatton.  Alttiough  more  work  needs  to  be  done, 
Taiwan  has  taken  a  brave  step  forward  to  t>e- 
coming  a  truly  multiparty  society.  While  we  in 
ttie  Congress  are  eager  to  critkaze  our  friends 
around  ttie  world,  now  Is  the  time  to  give 
credit  wtiere  credit  is  due.  Taiwan  has  made  a 
good  start  and  I  wish  it  well  as  it  moves  ak>ng 
ttie  road  to  full  democracy. 

With  ttiese  ttioughts  in  mind,  I  commend  ttie 

following  Christian  Science  Monitor  artk:le  on 

Taiwan  to  my  colleagues  in  ttie  Congress: 

Tatwam 's  Nkw  OpposmoN  Party  BECoifES 

Force  To  Be  Reckoned  With 

(By  Patrick  L.  Smith) 

Taipi,  Tatwaw.— In  the  early  hours  of 
Sunday  morning,  Taiwan  became  a  multi- 
party state  In  everything  but  name. 

The  opposition  Democratic  Progressive 
Party  (DPP),  which  is  still  not  formally  rec- 
ognized by  the  martial-law  govemment 
here,  established  itself  decisively  as  a  new 
political  force  in  the  first  elections  in  which 
it  has  ever  competed.  At  the  same  time,  the 
ruling  Kuomintang  (Nationalist  Party,  or 
KMT)  maintained  its  control  of  Taiwan's 
highest  legislative  txxlies  by  a  wide  margin. 

These  results  suggest  strongly  that  the 
KMT  is  unlikely  to  pull  back  from  a  series 
of  political  liberalization  measures,  includ- 
ing the  repeal  of  martial  law,  now  l>eing 
urged  by  President  Chiang  Chlng-kuo.  The 
real  winners,  according  to  analysts  on  both 
sides  of  the  political  fence,  are  Taiwan's  12 
million  voters,  who  this  year  have  l>een  de- 
manding orderly  progress  toward  democracy 
with  Increasing  impatience. 

There  was  no  indication  yesterday  among 
political  commentators  or  in  the  tone  adopt- 
ed by  the  government-supervised  press  that 
the  KMT,  wtiich  has  ruled  without  chal- 
lenge since  1949,  was  anything  but  pleased 
with  the  results.  The  English-language 
China  Post  and  several  other  newspapers 
termed  the  elections  "an  apparent  landslide 
for  the  KMT"  in  their  Simday  morning  edi- 
tions. 

The  KMT  won  59  of  the  73  seats  up  for 
election  in  the  Legislative  Brancti,  Taiwan's 
formal  lawmaking  Ixidy,  and  almost  70  per- 
cent of  the  vote.  In  the  National  Assembly, 
wtiich  approves  constitutional  amendments 
and  elects  the  president  and  vice-president, 
the  party  won  68  of  84  open  seats  and  two- 
thirds  of  the  vote.  (Taiwan  tias  ttiree  parlia- 
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mentary  bodies,  the  third  being  the  Control 
Branch.) 

But  even  KMT  officials  acknowledged 
that  the  significance  of  Saturday's  polling 
lay  in  the  imexpectedly  strong  showing  of 
the  DPP,  formed  less  than  three  months 
ago.  The  DPP  doubled  the  numtier  of  legis- 
lative seats  previously  held  by  the  opposi- 
tion to  12;  it  also  won  11  seats  in  the  Assem- 
bly, up  from  four.  Overall,  it  raised  the  op- 
position's percentage  of  the  vote  from  atwut 
15  percent  in  elections  last  year  to  almost  25 
percent.  The  remaining  votes  were  won  by 
indei>endent  candidates. 

It  was  not  an  easy  campaign  for  the  DPP, 
particularly  in  the  days  right  liefore  the 
election.  The  opposition  advanced  charges 
of  election  irregularities — vote-buying  and 
election-law  violations  which  are  common 
here— almost  constantly. 

But  a  demonstration  that  turned  violent 
last  week,  when  longtime  political  dissidents 
were  refused  permission  to  return  from 
exile  in  the  United  States,  was  widely 
blamed  on  the  DPP  and  contributed  to  an 
image  problem  that  oppositionists  expected 
to  t>e  a  costly  setliack.  In  store-front  branch 
offices  throughout  the  capital,  the  DPP 
screened  videotapes  of  the  event  until  late 
Saturday  evening  that  purportedly  showed 
the  govemment  to  have  provoked  the  vio- 
lence. 

"When  we  started,  we  expected  to  win 
more  than  30  percent  of  the  vote,"  said 
Yang  Zhu-chuen,  an  opposition  activist. 
"Now  it's  anylxxly's  guess,  but  it  will  be 
much  lower  than  that."  Although  the  party 
has  gained  a  solid  foothold,  it  is  still  unclear 
just  what  role  it  will  play  in  Taiwan's 
changing  political  scene.  In  part,  this  will 
depend  on  how  well  the  DPP  can  develop 
policies  that  will  sustain  its  political  mo- 
mentum. 

Among  the  large  contingent  of  academic 
specialists  and  US  congressional  aides  who 
came  to  observe  the  polling,  some  said  they 
now  anticipate  the  development  of  a  domi- 
nant-party system  similar  to  ttiat  of  Japan, 
where  the  Lil>eral  Democrats  maintain  un- 
broken power  despite  challenges  from  com- 
peting parties. 

But  this  would  require  the  KMT  to  accept 
a  substantial  distinction  lietween  itself  and 
the  machinery  of  govemment— a  distinction 
that  does  not  currently  exist. 

However  such  issues  are  resolved,  all  sides 
see  the  elections  as  a  bridge  to  a  more  demo- 
cratic future.  Underscoring  the  importance 
placed  on  the  polls  was  the  presence  of 
Madame  Chiang  Kai-shek,  the  President's 
stepmother  and  widow  of  the  KMT's  long- 
time leader,  during  the  campaign  period. 
She  returned  from  the  US  in  October  for 
the  first  time  in  nearly  a  decade  to  celebrate 
the  100th  anniversary  of  her  hustMuid's 
birth. 

There  has  lieen  widespread  speculation 
ttiat  she  may  have  been  lending  support  to 
KMT  conservatives  opposed  to  reform.  But 
in  an  article  printed  in  all  the  major  news- 
papers on  election  eve,  Mrs.  Ctiiang  ap- 
peared to  support  the  reform  program  whiie 
maintaining  a  highly  critical  stance  toward 
the  KMT's  adversaries. 

"There  is  instant  coffee  and  there  is  in- 
stant tea,  but  only  charlatanry  could  pro- 
vide instant  democracy,"  she  wrote.  "What 
the  wildly  ambitious  want  is  to  profit  from 
anarchy,  not  law  and  order." 

Analysts  interpreted  this  as  an  indication 
of  recent  deliates  witliin  the  ruling  party. 
But  the  elections  did  not  appear  to  give  the 
KMT  any  reason  to  retreat  from  its  commit- 
ment to  litieralization,  as  many  feared  more 
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violent  or  more  substantial  opposition  gates 
would  tiave. 


HONORING  THE  40TH  ANNIVER- 
SARY OP  RAYMOND  A. 
LANOUE 


HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

OP  MASSACBTTBRTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRXSEHTATIVSS 

Mcmday,  February  9,  1987 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  com- 
mend and  honor  one  of  my  most  (istinguistied 
constituents.  On  January  18,  the  Reverend 
Raymond  A  Lanoue  celebrated  ttie  40tti  anni- 
versary of  his  ordinatton  into  the  priesttiood.  I 
speak  to  you  today  to  call  attention  to  ttiis  no- 
tatile  occaskm  and  to  a  man  committed  to 
helping  ottiers.  I  warn  to  share  this  momen- 
tous event  wrtti  my  colleagues. 

This  Massactiinetts  native,  bom  to  ^4o(1^ 
Adams,  on  February  9,  1922,  has  dedtoated 
his  life  for  ttie  service  of  ottiers.  Upon  compto- 
tton  of  his  studies  at  SL  Chartes  CoHege  of 
Catcxisville.  MD,  a  preparatory  seminary,  and 
the  (arand  Seminary  of  Montreal,  (Canada. 
Reverend  Lanoue  was  ordained  by  the  Bishop 
Thomas  O'Leary  on  January  18,  1947,  at  SL 
MkDheal's  Cattiedral  in  Springfieto,  AAA. 

His  leaderstiip  and  cxmcem  for  others  has 
provkled  a  source  of  comforting  influence  and 
a  source  of  inspiration  to  all  ttiose  wtw  have 
known  him  and  worked  with  tiim.  Sirx^  his 
first  parish  assignment  in  C:tikx>pee  Falls,  MA. 
In  1947  until  his  present  parish.  Sacred  Heart 
in  Pittsfieki,  MA,  wtiere  he  celebrated  his  anni- 
versary, Reverend  Lanoue  ties  given  his 
utmost  for  ttie  tienefit  of  ottiers. 

My  constituents  ttave  tieen  the  real  tienefi- 
ciaries  of  Reverend  Lanoue's  many  God-given 
talents  and  I  am  happy  to  report  ttiat  he  has 
brought  an  unselfish  dedtoation  and  devolton 
to  each  assignmenL  Whether  it  is  a  celetira- 
tk)n  of  Sunday  mass,  comforting  the  grieving 
family  of  a  deceased  toved  one,  feedmg  the 
hungry  or  doing  so  much  for  so  many  ttiat 
may  only  be  seen  t>y  God's  eyes,  Revererxl 
Larioue  Is  ttiere.  It  is  now  time  f(x  ttiose  of  us 
wtio  have  benefited  from  his  warm  and  giving 
ways  to  offer  our  many  ttianks  and  sincere 
gratitude.  He  is  a  dedicated  servam  and  a 
rtKxiel  for  ycxjng  and  okj  alike  to  foitow. 

His  many  years  of  hard  work  have  touctied 
ttie  lives  of  ttiousands  wtio  will  never  forget 
his  selflessness  and  caring.  My  congratula- 
ttons  and  best  wisties  f(x  Reverend  Lanoue's 
future  sennce  to  our  Lord.  I  salute  a  man  dedi- 
cated to  helping  ottiers  wtio  rightty  deserves 
ttie  recognitxxi  given  to  tiim. 


THE  CONSECRATION  AND  DEDI- 
CA-nON  OP  GRACE  EPISCOPAL 
CHURCH 


HON.  NORAfAN  F.  LENT 

OP  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPBESEirTATTVES 

Monday.  February  9,  1987 

Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  recognize  ttie  efforts 
of  many  of  my  constituents  wtio  were  Involved 
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In  •••  oun— crilon  and  dadcaion  of  Grace 
EpiBOOpfll  Gnuron  In  iMMMipSQUft. 

TTw  MMoiy  of  Grao*  Church  is  long  and 
rich.  Foundad  in  1«44.  tNa  church  began  as  a 
MWdan  akudura  with  onty  16  families 
on  Vw  pariah  register.  However, 
throughoul  ttw  yaare  as  the  parish  grew  so 
dkl  the  lapulalion  of  Grace  Church  as  the 
focal  poM  of  oommwity  Wa  and  service. 
Always  aiyandhig  to  meet  the  needs  of  its  pa- 
risWonars.  Grace  Church  has  more  than  lived 
DP  to  Ra  name  meaning  "the  spirit  of  God  op- 
ening in  man  to  raganerate  or  strengthen". 

The  naxerand  John  X  Jobeon  has  been 
rector  of  Grace  Epiacopal  Church  since  1974. 
Through  Ms  eflorts.  and  thooe  of  ttie  Vestry, 
the  HMortcal  Sodely  of  the  Massapequas  and 
many  dadteatod  parishioners.  Grace  Churcti 
has  undsigona  y«l  another  renovation.  The 
proiecl  to  raetore  the  church  steeple  and  the 
intorior  was  begun  in  1964.  Through  the  gen- 
efosRy  and  tol  of  many  this  proiect  was  suc- 
oeaafuly  oomptatod  in  November  1966. 

I  commend  the  woric  of  those  involved  In 
the  preearvion  of  this  historical  landrrwk 
which  has  become  for  many  an  oasis  in  an 
ofton  chaotic  worid.  The  peace  and  strength 
wtiich  Grace  Church  has  offered  throughout 
the  years  to  ttwae  In  need  is  firmly  interwoven 
in  lis  olsborato  heritage.  I  am  confident  in  the 
hnowiedge  that  Grace  Episcopal  Church  will 
continue  to  be  a  vital  part  of  our  community 
artd  I  am  grateful  to  those  wtw  have  made 


DEATH  BENEFIT  INCREASES 


HON.  EDWARD  F.  FEIGHAN 

or  OHIO 

or  THK  HOUSX  or  BSPBCSDITATIVES 

Mondav.  February  9, 1987 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  intro- 
duce a  bM  to  increase  the  death  benefit  for 
survivora  of  pubic  safety  officers  killed  in  the 
Ina  of  duty.  Poloe  officers,  firefighters  and 
other  pubic  safely  offteers  risk  their  lives 
every  day  tfiey  report  for  work.  In  ttie  last  10 
years  more  than  2,000  of  ttiese  publK  serv- 
ants have  been  fatidly  wounded  on  ttie  job.  It 
is  a  tact  of  modem  life  that  protecting  the 
pubic  saiaiy,  one  of  the  most  important  activt- 
tiee  of  government,  is  also  one  of  our  most 
dangaroua  profeeaions.  In  the  face  of  these 
risks,  pubic  safety  oflk:ers  demonstrate  great 
ooinge  and  commitment  to  ttieir  task.  Artd 
aometiwws  ttwy  make  ttw  ultimate  sacrlfKe. 
Behind  them  they  leave  famiies  and  ksved 
onee  who  muat  stmggle  to  make  sense  of 
their  tragedy  and  continue  on  with  their  lives. 

In  recognHton  of  this  sacrifice,  ttw  least  gov- 
eiranant  can  do  is  eneure  that  those  who  sur- 
viva  aWn  pubic  safety  officers  are  not  sub- 
jectod  to  finandai  criais  in  the  mklst  of  their 
peisofwl  toaa.  In  1976  Congrees  established  a 
hmp  sum  death  benefit  for  the  survivors  for 
pubic  safely  officers  kMed  on  the  job.  Today  I 
am  introducing  legiaiation  to  raise  that  benefit 
from  $60,000  to  $100,000.  My  bill  woukj  also 
alow  parents  of  tfta  deceased  to  collect  this 
death  benefit  wliether  or  not  ttiey  were  de- 
pendent on  the  slain  offk^r  for  financial  sup- 
port 

Whsn  K  became  law  11  years  ago,  the 
death  benefit  was  designed  to  protect  famHies 
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of  pablk:  safety  officers  from  finartcial  hard- 
ship, and  to  recognize  the  tremendous  servtoe 
and  lacrifkM  of  ttK>se  officers  who  had  fallen 
in  tha  Hne  of  duty.  Today,  after  more  Vnan  a 
decade  of  inflatkxi.  the  $50,000  death  benefit 
dcc'j  neither  of  ttiese.  The  Department  of 
Labor  reports  that  sirx^e  1976  prices  have 
gone  up  90  percent,  and  coHege  tuitkxi  has 
risen  more  ttian  135  percent  In  ttuit  same 
period.  Surviving  families  of  safety  officers 
must  now  pay  ttie  bills,  send  their  chikjren  to 
coHege  and  plan  for  the  future  with  a  fractkxi 
of  ttie  resources  ttiat  Congress  recognized 
ttiey  wouM  need.  My  bill  woukJ  partially  com- 
pensate for  the  effects  of  inflatk>n  on  the 
death  benefit  program. 

Many  officers  killed  on  ttie  job  are  young 
and  unmarried.  The  parents  wtio  survive  them 
may  not  have  been  financially  dependent  on 
their  chikj  at  ttie  time  of  his  or  her  death.  This 
does  not,  of  course,  rule  out  ttie  possitiility 
ttiat  in  ttie  future  the  parents  woukj  have 
needed  to  seek  support  from  ttieir  son  or 
daughter.  The  present  death  benefit  law  dis- 
criminates against  surviving  parents  by  requir- 
ing that  ttiey  show  dependence  on  ttie  slain 
officer  at  ttie  time  of  death.  Wtiatever  ttieir  im- 
mediate financial  circumstances,  ttie  Immense 
sacrifce  made  by  ttie  parents  of  slain  officers 
deserves  our  recognition.  My  bill  woukJ  correct 
ttiis  flaw  In  ttie  benefit  program  by  alkwving 
parents  to  be  eligitile  for  death  tienefits  wittv 
out  showing  ttiat  ttiey  were  at  least  partially 
supported  by  ttie  officer. 

We  take  deep  pride  in  ttie  seonce  and  com- 
mitment of  our  polk»  officers,  firefighters  and 
other  publk:  safety  officers.  The  demancte  we 
maka  of  ttiose  who  protect  ttie  publk:  safety 
has  not  diministied  In  ttie  last  decade,  nor  has 
ttie  Importance  of  ttieir  work.  It  is  time  to  txing 
our  death  benefit  program  up  to  date  and 
renew  our  recognition  of  ttie  tremendous  con- 
tiitxjtton  ttiat  publk:  safety  officers  make  to  our 
society. 


February  9,  1987 


tMoi  and  tielps  aH  American  workers  faced 
witti  short-lerm  serious  I 


THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES  EN- 
DORSES NATIONAL  POUCY  ON 
FAMILY  LEAVE 


HON.  WILLIAM  (BILL)  CLAY 

ormssouRi 

nr  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  9. 1987 

Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  woukJ  like  to  call 
my  colleagues'  attention  to  a  recent  editorial 
In  ttie  New  Yorit  Times  on  January  18,  1987, 
whKh  endorsed  legislation  estatilishing  a  na- 
tional poNcy  on  famiiy  and  medtoal  leave. 
Prompted  biy  ttie  recent  Supreme  Court  deci- 
ston  uphoMing  State  mateniity  leave  laws,  ttie 
New  Yori(  Times  recognized  ttie  need  to  pro- 
tect all  workers — both  men  and  women  wtien 
ttiey  need  to  take  temporary  leave  for  certain 
famly  or  mednal  responsibilities.  Ttie  Times 
appreciated  wliat  many  have  ignored  wtien 
conskiering  minimum  leave  legislation — ttiat 
wtiat  are  often  perceived  as  so-called 
women's  bills  actually  benefit  men  just  as  sig- 
nificantiy.  For  too  tong  vramen  have  txxne  ttie 
prirary  responsibility  for  ttie  care  of  newtx>m 
and  ill  ctiikjren.  Provkling  gender  neutral 
famly  and  medtoal  leave  for  all  workers  en- 
counages  men  to  stiare  in  chiW  care  responsi- 


[From  the  New  York  Times,  Jan.  18. 1987] 
PumiAircT  Lbavx  fob  Wom,  amd  Mm 

For  wraaen  serious  alwut  Iwth  caj:eer  and 
family,  llle  can  quidcly  l>eoome  a  difficult 
iMtUuicins  act  A  new  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sion promlaes  to  make  the  halanring  a  bit 
easier.  It  Sllowa  states  to  suarantee  Jol>-pro- 
tected  leave  to  pregnant  wooers. 

The  Court  upheld  a  California  law  that 
requires  nost  private  employers  with  five  or 
more  workers  to  give  women  unpaid  preg- 
nancy d<8ablllty  leave  of  up  to  four  months. 
They  woi4d  t>e  entitled  to  reinstatement  to 
the  same  Job  on  their  return.  Is  such  q>eclal 
treatment  inconsistent  with  Federal  laws 
prohlbltlne  sex  discrimination? 

By  a  6-to-3  vote,  the  Court  said  no.  Feder- 
al law  doas  mandate  that  pregnant  employ- 
ees lie  treated  no  worse  than  nonpregnant 
employees.  Justice  Thurgood  Marshall  rea- 
soned, but  ttiat  does  not  prevent  an  employ- 
er from  treating  them  slightly  l>etter.  In 
fact,  he  seid,  the  California  law  furthers  the 
Federal  goal  of  equal  employment  opportu- 
nity for  women  I>ecau8e  It  "allows  women,  as 
weU  as  men,  to  have  families  without  losing 
their  jobs," 

The  California  law.  he  noted,  does  not 
compel  favorable  treatment  of  pregnant 
workers  l^  employers.  It  merely  establishes 
minlmiim  standards  ttiat  an  employer  could 
extend  to  all  workers. 

Women  are  more  likely  to  work  In  smaller 
companies,  which  may  l>alk  at  the  implica- 
tions. Yet  by  now  working  mothers  are  so 
large  a  fact  of  business  life  that  employers 
would  do  well  to  confront  the  issue.  More 
than  70  ptrcent  of  all  working  women  are  of 
chlldl>eartog  age  and.  according  to  one  esti- 
mate, more  tlum  90  percent  of  them  are 
likely  to  become  pregnant  during  their 
working  lives.  Some  people  fear  tliat  the  de- 
cision may  actually  generate  a  luumful 
backlash  as  employers  simply  refuse  to  lilre 
women. 

Tliat  is  a  legitimate  worry.  The  tiest  re- 
sponse. Ivwever,  isn't  to  deny  pregnancy 
leave  to  women  t>ut  to  permit  more  lives  for 
everyone.  That  is  the  thrust  of  a  proposed 
Parental  and  Medical  Leave  Act.  co-spon- 
sored by  Hepresentatlves  Patricia  Schroeder 
of  Colorado  and  William  Clay  of  Bflssouri. 
Their  bUl  would  grant  new  parents  up  to  18 
weeks  of  unpaid  leave  to  care  for  newly 
Iwm.  newly  adopted  or  seriously  Ul  chil- 
dren. It  would  also  protect  the  Job  of  any 
employee  who  needs  up  to  26  weeks  to  re- 
cover from  any  serious  health  condition. 

Such  a  national  policy,  promoting  health, 
job  and  fluoUly  stability,  would  show,  again, 
how  the  goals  of  the  women's  movement 
turn  out  to  lienef  It  men. 


SPECIAL  LEGISLA'nON  NEEDED 
FOR  DISABLED 


HON.  TONY  COELHO 

OP  CAUrORllIA 
nr  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEHTATIVES 

Monday,  February  9,  1987 

Mr.  COELHO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  inf  o- 
dudng  a  cxincurrent  resokition  expressing  ttie 
sense  of  Congress  with  respect  to  ttie  denial 
of  health  insurance  coverage  for  disabled 
adopted  oNklren. 


February  9,  1987 

I  have  a  personal  kiterest  in  ttiis  Issue  tioth 
as  an  adoptive  parent  and  one  wtio  has  a 
disability,  epilepsy. 

I  have  leemed  of  ttie  numerous  tiarriers  to 
adoption  from  experts  in  ttie  adoption  fiekj 
and  indivkluais  and  couples  who  have  been 
involved  with  ttie  adoption  process.  One  such 
tianier  arises  wtien  insurance  companies  deny 
healtti  insurance  to  a  disabled  adopted  ctiikj 
on  ttie  basis  ttiat  ttie  disability,  whether  it  be 
physical,  mental  or  emotional,  is  a  preexisting 
condition.  Few  prospective  parents  can  afford 
to  take  the  risk  of  adopting  a  chiki  who  will 
not  tie  covered  t>y  tiealth  insurance. 

This  past  April,  at  ttie  first  hearing  of  the 
Congresstonal  Coalition  on  Adoption,  several 
witnesses  on  a  panel  devoted  to  health  care 
for  adopted  ctiildren  with  special  needs,  dis- 
cussed ttiis  problem.  One  witness,  Mrs.  Linda 
Sacra  representing  the  Texas  Council  on 
Adopted  ChikJren,  spoke  of  a  case  whk:h  In- 
volved a  tiatxy  txxn  prematurely  wtio  stiowed 
a  brain  mass  on  a  cat-scan  several  days  after 
tiirth.  Ttie  prospective  parents  wanted  to  pro- 
ceed with  ttie  adoption,  txjt  because  ttieir  irv 
surance  company  refused  to  cover  any  costs 
on  ttie  grounds  that  it  was  a  preexistent  con- 
dition, ttie  adoption  plan  was  disrupted.  I  am 
toki  ttiere  are  many  cases  like  this  involving 
botti  Infants  and  okler  chiMren. 

This  polk:y  woriu  to  discriminate  against 
disabled  children.  Ttie  chiW  would  be  covered 
if  he  or  she  were  a  btologk^l  chlM,  or  if  he  or 
she  were  adopted,  but  dkj  not  have  a  disatiil- 
ity.  It  Is  unfair  to  continue  a  polk:y  ttiat  works 
to  prevent  disatiled  chiklren  from  t>eing  adopt- 
ed and  given  ttie  loving,  family  atmosphere 
they  deserve. 

A  second  wntness  at  ttie  hearing,  Mrs.  Mary 
Ann  KuharshI,  wtio  Is  both  an  adoptee  and  an 
adoptive  parent,  working  on  adoption  and 
foster  care  issues  in  Minnesota,  testified 
atiout  a  Minnesota  law  whk:h  guarantees 
equal  rights  for  adopted  chiklren  In  health  and 
accklent  insurance  coverage.  The  Minnesota 
statute  encourages  cuupies  to  adopt  chikiren 
with  disabilities  by  proviiding  that  ttiey  will  not 
be  denied  health  insurance  coverage  for  ttie 
ctiild  from  ttie  date  of  placement  in  ttie  tiome. 
Under  ttiis  law,  if  ttie  chiU  woukJ  be  covered  If 
tie  or  stie  were  a  bkitogical  child,  ttien  the 
adopted  chikl  must  also  be  covered.  It  makes 
much  more  sense  to  encourage  ttie  adoption 
of  ttiese  special  chikiren,  ttian  to  discourage  It 
witti  discriminatory  practices. 

Under  State  law  in  this  country,  adoption 
severs  ttie  legal  ties  tietween  ttie  adoptee  and 
his  or  her  birth  parents,  and  creates  a  legal 
relationship  with  ttie  adoptive  parents.  In 
every  State  except  Illinois,  by  stahjte  an 
adopted  chikJ  tias,  for  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses, the  same  status  as  a  bk>k>gk:al  chikl. 
Illinois  cases  have  estabiistied  ttie  same  law. 
According  to  adoptive  parents  and  chikl  advo- 
cates, some  insurers  simply  ctioose  to  ignore 
ttiese  laws,  and  in  essence,  discriminate 
against  adopted  chikiren  by  refusing  to  pro- 
vkle  healtti  care  for  disabilities  whk:h  existed 
before  ttie  adoption. 

According  to  ttie  Deparbnent  of  htoalth  and 
Human  Seances,  at  least  36,000  chikiren  are 
fiee  for  adoption  and  waiting  for  a  permanent 
home.  Many  of  these  ctiikjren  are  disabled. 
For  ttiose  litn  are  not  eligitile  for  Medicakl,  fi- 
nancing of  their  health  care  may  impose  a  sig- 
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nificant  tiarrier  to  ttieir  adoption.  Disabled  or- 
ptians  face  many  struggles,  and  must  over- 
come numerous  obstacles:  it  is  cruel  to  place 
tiealth  care  tiarriers  in  ttieir  way  ttiat  will  pre- 
vent ttiem  from  being  taken  into  a  toving 
home. 

Through  adoption  laws,  all  States  have  sakl 
to  adoptive  parents  "Ttiis  ctiikl  is  your  chikl, 
like  any  ottier  ctiikl  txxn  to  you."  As  parents 
we  accept  and  tove,  and  ttie  insurance  com- 
panies cover  our  ct^Mren  with  any  congenital 
conditions  or  atinormalities  ttiey  may  have. 
Since  ttie  State  law  says  an  adopted  ctiikl  Is 
to  be  treated  klentically  to  a  btoiogical  chikl, 
why  stioukl  a  tiealth  insurance  plan  not  cover 
a  disatiled  adopted  ctiikj  wtien  K  woukl  cover 
a  biotogk^l  chikl  with  ttie  same  disability?  By 
denying  health  insurance  coverage  to  disatiled 
adopted  ctiiklren  insurers  are  discriminating 
against  adopted  chikiren  and  estatilistiing  a 
polk:y  contrary  to  State  law  on  adoption. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  Interest  in  meddling 
in  Insurance  polk:y,  or  In  encouraging  ttie  Fed- 
eral Government  to  dknate  polk:y  In  Insurance 
matters  to  State  legislatures.  But  Congress 
has  repeatedly  recognized  the  need  to  en- 
courage special  legislation  for  the  disabled. 

This  protilem  of  otitaining  health  Insurance 
Is  pervasive  and  constitutes  a  serious  t>arrier 
to  the  adoption  of  disabled  cNldren.  I  believe 
Congress  has  a  responsitiility  to  point  out  ttie 
inequity  In  this,  and  to  encourage  ttie  Insur- 
ance Industiy  and  ttie  State  legislatures  to 
take  steps  to  solve  ttie  problem. 


THE  FuHA  LEADERSHIP  ACT 


HON.  BYRON  L  DORGAN 

OP  NORTH  DAKOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  9,  1987 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  Nortti  Dakota.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I'm  Introducing  today  ttie  FmHA  l.eadership 
Act,  a  bill  to  require  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration to  start  writing  down  loans  to 
farmers  wtien  it  woukl  save  ttie  Government 
money  and  save  some  family  farmers. 

Across  ttie  country,  thousands  of  agricultur- 
al borrowers  are  unable  to  make  ttieir  loan 
payments.  Many  of  ttiese  farmers  coukl  make 
ttieir  payments  if  ttie  k>an  principal  were  re- 
duced to  the  current  value  of  ttie  collateral.  In 
many  cases,  the  lender  coukl  actually  save 
money  by  granting  concesstons  on  principal, 
because  forectosure  is  expensive  and  sutise- 
quent  resale  of  ttie  asset  woukl,  by  definition, 
net  only  ttie  current  value  of  ttie  asset 

With  ttie  omnibus  farm  legistation  of  1985, 
Congress  gave  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
broad  auttiority  to  restructure  kjans  made 
through  ttie  Farmers  Home  Administration.  At 
ttie  same  time.  Congress  encouraged  private 
lenders  to  tie  generous  in  dealing  with  finan- 
cially distressed  farmers,  and  to  choose  loan 
write-downs  instead  of  forectosure  wtienever 
possible.  Many  private  lenders  are  now  pursu- 
ing such  a  policy,  keeping  distressed  farmers 
on  ttie  land  ttirough  k>an  write-downs  wtien 
ttiis  is  less  expensive  ttian  forectosure. 

Unfortunately,  ttie  FmHA  refuses  to  imple- 
ment ttiis  policy,  arxl  instead  evtots  farmers 
from  ttie  land  even  «vtien  it  couM  save  money 
by  granting  k>an  concessions.  In  my  State  of 
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North  Dakota,  Farmers  Home  is  sendng  out 
over  1,000  "accotaratton"  nolioea,  moaning 
that  they  intend  to  start  foradoaure  procead- 
ings.  Instead  of  provking  loadetsfilp  to  tfie 
lending  community,  ttie  Federal  "tender  of  last 
resort"  is  setting  an  exampto  of  intransigence 
and  insensitivity. 

This  polk:y  of  Farmers  Home  is  kiexcuaabte. 
Not  only  is  FmHA  wasting  money  t>y  forectos- 
Ing  on  ttiese  farmers,  ttie  agency  is  also  caus- 
ing needless  heartactie  and  emotional  trauma 
by  evKting  people  from  larxl  ttieir  families 
have  farmed  for  decades.  My  txM  requires  ttwt 
FmHA  recognize  ttiis  t>y  approving,  \Mtiere  ap- 
propriate, concessnns  on  toan  principal  to  a 
sutstantial  percentage  of  quafifying  twrrowers. 

Ttie  FmHA  borrowers  wtw  woukl  qualify  are 
the  "marginal"  borrowers,  in  other  wnrds, 
those  wtio  coukl  make  ttieir  payments  or4y  if 
ttieir  toan  principal  were  reduced  to  ttie  cur- 
rent value  of  ttieir  collateral.  For  exampie,  a 
farmer  may  have  a  toan  at  $800  per  acre  for 
land  ttiat  is  now  worth  only  $500  per  acre. 
Forectosure  by  FmHA  wouM  yiekj  only  $500 
per  acre  minus  legal  expenses,  so  ttie  Gov- 
ernment is  facing  a  substantial  toss  on  ttiis 
k}an  in  any  case. 

Many  farmers  In  such  a  situatton  couM 
make  payments  on  their  toans  if  the  principal 
were  redijced  by  $50  to  $300  per  acre.  Fre- 
quentty,  such  concesstons  wouM  cost  the 
Government  less  ttian  foreclosing  on  ttie 
fanner.  Ttiis  bill  wouM  require  FmHA  to  ap- 
prove appropriate  concesstons  for  a  substarv 
tial  percentage  of  ttiese  "marginai"  tiorrowers 
wtien  it  woukl  save  ttie  Government  money.  In 
addition,  the  bill  woukl  prohXiit  FmHA  from  re- 
quiring a  marginal  farm  twrrower  to  Kquidate 
his  or  her  farm  operations  in  setUement  of  the 
debt  as  tong  as  ttie  txxrower  tias  acted  in 
good  faith  to  meet  tiis  or  her  financial  obliga- 
tions. 

If  s  time  ttiat  the  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion provkled  some  leaderstiip  in  ttie  lendvig 
community.  Ttiis  bill  wouto  require  the  Secre- 
tary to  start  provkling  that  leaderstiip,  and  it 
will  save  family  farmers  wtiito  it  saves  money. 


NATIONAL  FUTURE  HOMEMAK- 
ERS  OF  AMERICA  WEEK 


HON.  WILLIAM  H.  NATCHER 

OP  KZMTUCKT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSEMTATTVSS 

Monday,  February  9,  1987 

Mr.  NATCHEF^.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  pieaaure 
for  me  to  join  with  ttie  315,000  mentoers  of 
the  Future  Homemakers  of  America  as  ttiey 
celebrate  National  FHA  Week  with  ttie  theme 
'Amertoa  at  its  Best  Future  Homemakers  of 
America." 

Futore  Homemakers  of  Amertoa  is  a  voca- 
tional education  student  organization  ttiat 
functions  as  an  Integral  part  of  ttie  tiome  eoo- 
nomk:s  education  curriculum  and  operates 
wittiin  ttie  sctiool  system.  It  is  the  only  irv 
sctiool  student  organization  with  ttie  family  as 
its  central  focus. 

As  part  of  Nattonal  FHA  Week,  ttie  Future 
Homemakers  of  America  is  sponsoring  ttie 
second  annual  Open  House  AmerK&  Partici- 
pating ctiapters  whil  hoM  an  open  house 
sometime  during  Tuesday,  Fetiruary  10,  in  ttie 
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DEPARTMENT        OP        AGRICUL- 
TURE'S DEFICIENCY  PAY1I4ENT 
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since  1985— a  sign  that  farmers  were  dMding 
properties  to  get  more  than  one  $50,000  sub- 


INTRODUCnON       OP 
■nON     TO     COMBAT 
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hoiM  •oonotnict  dtpartmentg  in  their 
tf!tHW*T  Pmnti  and  oommunNy  membere  will 
havtan  opportunity  to  fe  vocatfonol  educa- 
tion piogwiw  in  actton.  dtooowar  wtwt  these 
ptograwia  have  to  oner  students  and  how  vo- 
oaMonal  sludsnt  oiganizations  enhance  and 
axtond  dasaroom  activitiea. 

Tha  adtara  of  the  Good  Housekeeping 
iwagaiina  in  the  July  1966  issue  named  the 
FUlurs  Homamakora  of  America  "one  of  the 
moat  sucoaasM  and  andurtng  voiunteer  orga- 
nizatfona  in  the  IMtod  States."  FHA  was  pro- 
Mad  among  "20  of  ttie  t>est  luwwn  service 
groups"  in  the  sakito  to  votunteerism  in  Amer- 
ica. This  dlsHiKlion  was  awarded  because  of 
FHA's  commttment  to  community  service. 

FHA  plolsd  a  new  program  in  eight  States 
last  year  includtog  my  home  State  of  Ken- 
tucky—calad  the  Student  Achievement 
Award.  This  program  encourages  chapters 
and  indMdual  mentoers  to  identify  a  need  in 
tfwir  communHy  and  to  develop  an  Innovative 
sarvioa  proiect  that  addresses  this  need.  The 
Student  Actiievement  Award  was  so  success- 
ful in  1966  that  M  will  be  expanded  to  16 
Stataa  this  year. 

Ahnoat  12.000  students  in  the  State  of  Ken- 
tucky partidpaled  in  FHA  programs  last  year. 
Over  6,000  students  and  advisers  attended 
ckjstar  meoMnga  in  1966.  These  meetings 
were  offarsd  so  that  students  and  teachers 
oouU  take  advantage  of  high  quality  training. 
The  major  proiects  last  year  included  Families 
and  Fuluraa  and  Student  Body.  Families  and 
Futures  is  concerned  with  pre^ntion  of  family 
vtolence,  care  of  the  eUerty.  teen  pregnancy, 
suickto  preventnn.  and  chemical  substance 
abuse.  Student  Body  projects  emphasize  teen 
peer  educatton  to  eat  right,  be  fit  and  feel 
good  about  tttemselves. 

At  ttw  State  FHA  meeting  in  1986,  two  resi- 
dents of  ttw  Second  Congressional  District, 
whKh  I  have  the  privilege  of  representing  in 
the  Congraaa,  were  elected  officers.  Tracy 
Psndygraft,  a  student  at  Barren  County  High 
SdKiol,  is  first  vice  presklent  and  Amanda 
Harmon,  a  student  at  Marion  County  High 
School,  is  historian. 

Jennifer  Payton,  a  sentor  at  Cavema  High 
School  in  Horae  Cave,  KY,  kKated  in  the 
Second  District,  is  ttw  natkxwl  vice  president 
of  ttw  Future  Homemakers  of  Anwric& 

I  am  sura  these  three  young  people  will 
make  fine  offksers  and  will  represent  the 
Future  Homemakers  of  America,  as  well  as 
ttwJr  scfwois  and  communities,  to  ttw  best  of 


VETERAN  NEWSPAPERMAN  LOU 
HINER  DIES:  CX>VERED  WASH- 
mOTON  SCENE  FOR  35  YEARS 


I    HON.  JOHN  T.  MYERS 

or  msiANA 

m  THX  Honss  OP  rkpresentatives 

Monday,  February  9,  1987 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
deeply  regret  to  Inform  our  colleagues,  espe- 
dally  ttK)se  from  Indiana,  of  the  sudden  death 
over  this  past  weekend  of  Mr.  Louis  C.  Hiner, 
Jr.,  Washington  bureau  chief  of  the  Indianapo- 
lis News  for  the  past  26  years. 

Lxxj  Hiner  was  first  assigned  to  ttw  Wash- 
ington bureau  in  1952  and  brought  a  perspec- 
tive to  coverage  of  events  in  the  Nation's 
Capital  that  was  highly  respected  by  those  he 
covered  and  his  readers. 

His  last  column  for  ttw  News  appeared  Sat- 
urday and  featured  a  discussion  of  the  costs 
of  housing  ttw  homeless  in  Washington  and 
the  ever-increasing  costs  of  political  cam- 
paigns. 

Lou  was  an  endangered  species  in  Wash- 
ington, one  of  ttwse  rare  reporters  wtw 
cfwdted  thoroughly  all  details  of  a  story 
before  going  to  print.  Because  of  ttiis,  the 
people  he  approactwd,  both  in  Government 
and  In  ttw  private  world,  trusted  him  and  con- 
fided in  him. 

Lou  was  also  a  ctose  friend  of  mine  and 
Card's.  He  kept  close  contact  with  friends 
and  family  here  and  in  Indiana.  Though  bom 
April  19,  1919  in  Astoria,  OR,  he  grew  up  in 
Iridiana,  wtwre  his  fattwr  was  editor  and  pub- 
lisher of  ttw  Rushville  Reput>ik»n. 

Hiner  began  his  career  at  the  News  as  a 
statafKHJse  reporter  in  1947.  He  was  found 
dead  of  an  apparent  heart  ailment  early  Satur- 
day at  his  Falls  Church  home. 

Hiner  served  as  a  pitot  Instructor  in  ttw  U.S. 
Army  Air  Force  during  Worid  War  II.  He  re- 
turned to  Indiarw  University  after  ttw  war,  in- 
tending to  pursue  a  career  in  medk:ine. 

Instead,  his  career  moved  toward  joumalism 
and  he  served  as  city  editor  of  ttw  Rushville 
Republican  and  as  editor  of  the  Martinsville 
Reporter  twfore  going  to  work  for  ttw  News. 

Our  prayers  go  out  to  his  wife,  Ptiyllis;  two 
sons,  Gregory  and  Bradley;  and  a  daughter, 
Mrs.  Carotyn  Koons  of  Chicago. 

Services  will  be  Tuesday  at  10:30  a.m.  at 
tiw  Murphy  Funeral  Home  in  Falls  Church, 
VA.  Burial  will  be  at  Quantico  National  Ceme- 
tery. 


It  is  ttw  young  people  to  wtwm  we  must 
took  for  our  future  k>adors  and  I  am  pleased 
ttwt  so  many  of  the  young  people  in  Kentucky 
are  actively  involved  in  such  a  firw  organiza- 
tton  as  the  Future  Homemakers  of  Amerk». 
At  tHa  tkne  I  wouM  ■»  to  comrrwnd  the  FHA 
members  for  ttwir  past  accomplishments  and 
to  wish  ttwm  continued  success  in  all  their 
future  endeavors. 


THE  EXTRADITION  OF  A 
COLOMBIAN  DRUG  KINGPIN 


HON.  WM.  S.  BROOMFIELD 

or  mcHiGAii 

IN  THE  HOCSE  OF  REPRESEHTATIVES 

Monday,  February  9,  1987 

}Jk.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
praise  Presklent  Barco  of  Cotombia  for  his 
tough  dedston  to  extradite  to  this  country  Mr. 
Caitos  Letxter,  a  ruthless  drug  trafficker.  In 
the  battle  against  drugs,  the  arrest  of  Mr. 
Lefvler  is  a  setback  for  ttw  drug  pustwrs'  ef- 
forts to  fkxxl  this  country  with  cocaine.  Presi- 
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dent  Barco  is  to  be  commended  for  his  gutsy 
dedsmn  to  take  on  ttw  drug  war  k>rds. 

Carios  Lefider,  who  controls  orw  of  ttw  big- 
gest cocakw  cartels  in  the  worM,  was  recently 
arrested  in  a  shootout  in  Cotombia.  He  was 
quickly  extadtted  to  the  United  States. 

Lehder  and  ottwrs  like  twn  twve  tried  to  in- 
timktate  ttw  Government  of  Cokxnbia.  Judges, 
polkwmen,  ami  newspapemwn  involved  in 
trying  to  stop  the  drug  trade  have  been  killed. 
Lehder  has  sakl  that  cocaine  was  a  weapon 
in  ttw  war  against  "American  imperialism." 

Wtiile  much  remains  to  tw  dorw  in  ttiis  im- 
portant struggle,  ttw  extraditkxi  of  Letxter  rep- 
resents a  rnilestorw  in  the  battle  against  inter- 
national traffKkers.  The  Presklent  of  Cotombia 
has  made  a  sourxj  dedston  and  I  encourage 
our  Govertiment  to  continue  to  cooperate  with 
him  in  his  brave  twttle. 
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DEPARTMENT  OP  AGRICUL- 
TURE'S DEFICIENCY  PAYMENT 
PROGRAM 


DAVID  SHREIR  FAMILY 


HON.  ANTHONY  C.  BEILENSON 

OFCAUrOKMIA 
IN  TBC  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  9,  1987 

Mr.  BEILENSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  woukl  like 
to  take  a  few  minutes  today  to  draw  my  col- 
leagues' attentton  to  ttw  plight  of  DavkJ  and 
Mila  Shreir  and  ttwir  son,  Maxim. 

DavkJ  and  Mila  first  applied  to  emigrate  from 
ttw  Soviet  Unton  in  1980,  and  ttwir  first  and 
subsequent  requests  for  emigratton  have  all 
twen  denied.  After  the  family's  first  appNca- 
tton,  Davi0,  a  btotogist  with  a  doctor  of  sci- 
ence degnae,  was  dismissed  from  his  research 
positwn,  and  since  ttwt  time  tw  has  twen 
wortdng  at  a  job  paying  one-fourth  of  his  previ- 
ous salary.  His  aipplk^tion  also  resulted  in  his 
expulsion  from  the  Uraon  of  Writers,  wtwre  he 
had  been  a  rrwmtwr  as  a  writer,  poet  and 
translator.  David's  translatkms  and  fntion  had 
brought  him  conskierat>le  recognition  in  ttw 
U.S.S.R.  Induding  the  titie  of  "laureate"  for 
his  translations.  DavkJ's  wife,  Mila,  is  also  a 
skilled  translator  wtw  has  been  unable  to  find 
emptoymant  sirvw  ttw  family's  emigration  re- 
quest was  filed. 

Arwttwr  disturbing  devek>pment  occurred 
last  spririg  wtwn  DavkJ  was  arrested  after 
leaving  the  American  Emtwssy — he  was  ques- 
tiorwd  and  heM  incommunk^do  by  the  KGB 
for  10  hours.  He  also  suffered  a  twart  attack 
last  year  arid  is  increasingly  affected  bi  the 
protjiems  of  stress. 

I  urge  the  Soviet  Unton  to  honor  its  intema- 
tiorwl  commitments  as  outlined  in  ttw  Helsinki 
Final  Act  of  wtik:h  tlwy  are  a  cosigrwtory,  arxj 
alkwr  ttw  Stveirs  to  join  ttigir  relatives  in 
Israel.  S«ch  action  woukl  go  a  k>ng  way 
toward  amelkxating  relations  twtween  our  two 
great  naltons.  I  k>ok  forward  to  a  day  wtwn 
pleas  like  this  orw  will  no  tonger  be  necessary 
and  families  can  be  reunited  in  Israel. 


HON.  WnJJAM  F.  CUNGER,  JR. 

OP  PDmSTLVARIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  9,  1987 

Mr.  CLINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  dis- 
turtwd  by  a  recent  dtodosure  about  ttw  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  and  their  Defk^iency 
PayiTwnt  Program. 

Tttfough  a  kx)pfx>le,  they  are  allowing  indi- 
vklual  farmers  to  qualify  repeatedly  for  irKXxne 
sutwkty  payments  of  $50,000,  ttw  legal  limit 
as  set  by  Congress.  These  payments  were  in- 
tended to  go  orw  to  a  farmer,  txjt  ttvough  the 
restructuring  of  farms,  many  people  can  legal- 
ly qualify  for  several  of  ttwse  payments.  To 
quote  the  Washington  Post,  it  is  a  legal  kx}p- 
hole  "large  enough  to  drive  a  John  Deere 
tractor  through." 

Clearly  this  was  not  ttw  intent  of  Congress 
wtwn  ttw  program  was  funded.  In  my  own 
congresskxwl  district  farms  are  small  and 
family  oriented,  wtwre  ttw  people  believe  in 
worldng  for  ttwmselves,  taking  help  only  when 
it  is  rweded.  One  needs  only  to  glance  at  ttw 
facts  to  see  wtwre  most  of  ttw  money  the 
Govemnwnt  spends  on  income  subskjy  pay- 
ments goes.  It  flows  to  States  with  large, 
often  corporate-run,  farming  operations.  In 
fiscal  year  1986,  Califomia  received  $182  mil- 
lk>n  in  deficiency  payments,  Wisconsin  was 
pakl  $99  millton  wtiile  Pennsylvania  took  in  a 
mere  $1 5  millkm.  TtK>se  figures  are  especially 
significant  wtwn  orw  consklers  ttwt  argkxilture 
is  Pennsylvania's  largest  industry  and  that  ttw 
State  has  ttw  largest  rural  population  of  ttw 
entire  Nation. 

The  practice  of  qualifying  for  multiple  pay- 
ments has  gone  so  far  ttwt  lawyers  in  some 
areas  are  creating  a  new  speciality',  reorganiz- 
ing large  farming  operations  so  ttwt  ttw 
owrwrs  can  qualify  for  more  than  one,  often 
several,  payments  of  $50,000.  Ttwy  have  de- 
vetoped  a  device  called  a  Mississippi  Christ- 
mas Tree,  whk:h  is  a  ctwrt  stwwing  large 
comt)inations  of  corporations  and  partnerships 
that  can  be  used  to  collect  multiple  pwyments 
on  a  sutxjivkled  farm. 

Sonw  specific  examples  of  this  abuse  are 
taken  from  an  article  in  ttw  January  20  Wash- 
ington Post: 

A  partnership  of  three  dozen  Texas  inves- 
tors is  attempting  to  collect  more  tlwn  $1  mil- 
lion in  subsidies  for  a  large  farming  operation 
in  Montana  on  ttw  grounds  ttwt  each  partrwr 
is  eligit)le  for  a  $50,000  payment  USDA  has 
not  ruled  in  the  case. 

Two  cotton  growers  in  Mississippi  pooled 
ttwir  already  large  operations,  added  more 
land  and  partrwrs  to  nnake  ttwmselves  legal 
and  ttwn  divkled  into  units,  alkTwing  ttw  grow- 
ers to  collect  at  least  17  $50,000  payments 
last  year. 

A  Califomia  rice  farm  was  leased  to  56  ten- 
ants, each  of  wtiom  qualified  for  ttw  top  pay- 
merrt  and  ttwn  split  ttw  $1.5  millkKi  irKome 
with  ttw  landkxd.  At  least  eight  of  the  tenants 
were  related  to  ttw  owrwr. 

Wtiile  planted  acreages  dedined  in  1986, 
USDA  found  that  an  additional  100,000  wheat 
farms  and  160,000  com  farms  had  sprung  up 
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since  1985— a  sign  that  farrrwrs  were  dMding 
properties  to  get  nwre  than  orw  $50,000  sub- 
sidy. 

Congress  and  the  USDA  must  move  quk:kly 
to  correct  ttiis  k)ophole  in  ttw  system.  Morwys 
ttwt  were  intended  to  help  a  txoad  spectrum 
of  Amertoan  farm  families  must  tw  put  to  the 
use  for  wtuch  ttwy  were  intended.  Ttiis  waste 
of  millkxis  of  tax  ddlars  must  stop,  ttw  twck- 
txxw  of  ttiis  Natton,  farmers  arid  ttw  mral 
community,  deserve  no  less. 
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INTRODUCTION  OP  LBGISLA- 
nON  TO  COMBAT  NUCLEAR 
PROLIPERATION 


TRIBUTE  TO  ADOLF 
REIFENKUGEL 


HON.  GARY  L  ACKERMAN 

OP  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  9,  1987 

Mr.  ACKERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
to  mark  a  truly  wonderful  occasion.  Fetxiiary 
26  will  mark  tiw  80th  birthday  of  Adolf  Reifen- 
kugel  of  Fresh  Meadows,  Queens  County,  NY. 

Adolf  Reifenkugel  represents  ttw  best  of 
America.  An  immigrant  to  our  shores  from 
Gennany  at  the  age  of  20,  Reifenkugel  and 
his  toving  and  caring  wife,  Margaret  raised  a 
son  and  a  daughter  in  wtiom  ttwy  instilled  a 
love  of  country  and  duty.  Adolp  Reifenkugel 
taught  his  chikiren  never  to  sell  America  short 

Adolf  is  proud  of  his  contritxitions  to  this 
country,  as  he  well  stioukj  be.  He  worked  hard 
in  ttw  coal  mines  of  Pennsylvania,  and  later 
served  as  an  employee  of  ttw  Arma  Corp.  a 
defense  contractor,  from  wtiKh  tw  has  earrwd 
a  well-deserved  retirement  Reifenkugel  never 
neglected  his  dvk:  responsitiilities.  He  voted  In 
every  election,  and  was  an  active  rrwmtwr  of 
ttw  Masons. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  greatest  praise  pakJ  to 
Adolf  Reifenkugel  comes  in  ttw  vokws  of 
ttiose  wtw  know  tiim.  Wtwn  his  friends  and 
family  are  asked  to  descritw  him,  ttwy  quKkly 
and  simply  reply:  honorable.  That  orw  word 
tells  much  at>out  that  person's  life,  one  that 
we  all  could  do  well  to  emulate. 

Adolf  and  Margaret  will  celebrate  his  birth- 
day In  their  Fresh  Meadows  tiorrw  in  ttw  com- 
pany of  their  son  and  daughter-in-law,  Gustafe 
and  Eileen;  ttwir  daughter  and  tier  husband, 
Linda  and  Raymond  Git)tx}ns,  their  six  loving 
grandchildren,  Gustafe,  Mk^el  and  Conn 
Reifenkugel,  and  Leah,  Jenlne  and  Loren  Git>- 
bons;  and  a  host  of  friends.  I  am  indeed  hon- 
ored and  proud  to  represent  such  a  true 
American. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  now  on  all  of  my  col- 
leagues in  ttw  U.S.  House  of  Representatives 
to  join  me  in  congratulating  Adolf  Reifenkugel 
as  he  celetirates  tiis  80th  tiirttiday,  and  in 
wistiing  this  pillar  of  twnor  many  twppy  re- 
turns of  ttw  day  and  many  more  rewarding 
years  to  come. 


HON.  FORTNEY  H.  (PETE)  STARK 

OPCAUPtMUriA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RBPKBSENTATIVBS 

Monday,  February  9,  1987 

Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  intio- 
dudng  two  pieces  of  legislatnn  to  help 
combat  one  of  ttw  most  fearsome  problems 
fadng  ttiis  country  and  the  entire  world 
today— poorty  controlled  proliferation  of  nucle- 
ar technotogy. 

It  is  not  an  issue  ttwt  has  received  the  at- 
tention it  deserves;  in  fact  it  is  not  really  even 
on  ttw  agenda  of  general  putilk:  dacusann. 
Because  we  tend  not  to  address  a  problem 
until  It  is  generally  perceived  to  have  raadwd 
crisis  proportions,  ttwre  has  been  Nttte  attempt 
to  determine  ttw  status  of  nudear  proliferation 
and  to  propose  ways  to  curb  its  expansion. 
With  ttiis  subject  ttiough,  we  cannot  afford  to 
delay  action,  for  the  costs  of  a  crisis,  in 
human  and  economk:  and  evironmental  terms, 
are  just  too  great  By  the  tirrw  a  nuclear 
weapon  is  exptoded  by  a  nonsuperpower 
country  or  a  terrorist  organization,  ttw  realities 
of  proliferation  will  be  too  intractatile,  and  the 
tirrw  to  solve  ttwm  too  stwrt  for  us  to  prevent 
a  disaster  of  unttiinkat>le  txxror. 

The  bills  I  am  proposing  canrwt  by  them- 
selves, solve  ttw  problem,  but  they  are  useful 
and  necessary  steps — btocks  in  ttw  founda- 
tion of  a  lasting  structure  to  prevent  uncon- 
trolled prdiferation.  My  legislatton  woukj 
simply  deny  all  trade  preferences — most  fa- 
vored nation,  generalized  system  of  prefer- 
ences, Carit>bean  Basin  Initiative  and  free 
toBde  agreements— to  countries  that  have  not 
signed  the  Non-Proliferation  Treaty  [NPT]  or 
ttw  Limited  Test  Ban  Treaty,  ttw  twsic  docu- 
ments In  force  designed  to  prevent  ttw  spread 
of  nuclear  weapons.  These  bills  coukl  help 
rTK>ve  us  toward  a  more  statile  nudear  vrarW. 

I  believe  the  two  areas,  trade  polny  and  for- 
eign polkry,  can  and  shoukt  be  linked.  We 
grant  trade  preferences  to  responstole  mem- 
bers of  ttw  worid  community,  and  ttwre  is  a 
consckms  polk:y  of  tying  ttiose  twnefits  to 
economk;  and  diptomatic  betiavtor.  For  exam- 
ple, the  JacksorvVanik  amendment  ttw  anti- 
terrorism anwndment  to  ttw  GSP  hnA  Anti- 
Aparttwkj  Act  of  1986  each  explkatly  tied 
trade  concesstons  to  foreign  poKcy  conskter- 
ations.  My  bills  woukl  change  ttwt  polkry  only 
by  assigning  cooperation  on  nonproiiferation  a 
standing  similar  to  ttiose  ottwr  foreign  polny 
issues. 

The  problem  of  proliferation  is  present  in 
three  arenas,  each  presenting  unkyw  dangers 
and  requiring  unk^ue  measures  to  dismantle 
those  threats.  The  first  arena,  and  ttw  orw 
whrch  has  captured  ttw  worto's  attention,  is 
ttw  arms  race  twtween  ttw  NATO  countries 
and  ttw  Warsaw  Pact.  This  is  understandable. 
With  atxxit  50,000  nuclear  wreapons  among 
them,  ttwse  countries  have  ttw  power  to  de- 
sttx>y  the  entire  planet  with  just  a  small  frac- 
tion of  ttwir  arsenals.  Article  VI  of  ttw  NPT 
calls  on  all  signatories  to  "pursue  negotiations 
In  good  faith  on  effective  measures  relating  to 
cessation  of  ttw  nuclear  arms  race  at  an  early 
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'"  Wtttv    to  guard  agakwt  such  an  occunerxw.  Witti  ttw 
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Congresskxwl  Pay  Reform  Act  sponsored  t>y    Shrine  Temple,  Marshall  was  a  leader  in  rais- 
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I  and  to  nudMr  dhaiminam. With- 

oul  ^MMon,  tttoM  oounMas  tww*.  eapeciaHy 
bi  »•  PMI  fmr  yMis.  MM  mtoer«bty  at  this. 
UnH  9m  mambara  of  tha  nudaar  dub  abide 
by  9m  aadtorw  of  the  ttacty  that  apply  to 
Iham,  Ihay  «■  hM«  MHa  lavanioe  in  persuad- 
ing nonnuclaar  naliofw  not  to  aeek  nudear 
waapona.  Hopatbly.  a  new  administration, 
mora  conoarnad  wNh  anns  control,  will  help  to 
improva  our  pairtormanca  on  arlide  VI. 

Tha  aaoond  arena,  and  the  one  which  has 
raoaivad  Iha  laaal  pubic  attention,  covers  the 
drtM  by  olhar  nations  to  acquire  nudear 
waapona.  In  tha  paat  decade.  Indta.  Pakistan. 
Israel  and  South  AMca  have  become  "assoct- 
atad  members."  capable  of  producing  nudear 
waapona.  if  they  have  not  done  so  already. 
Frightoningly.  none  of  thoae  countries  is  sig- 
natory to  the  NPT,  which  means  that  there 
can  be  no  safeguards  or  restrictions  under  the 
trsaly  on  Hw  types  of  nudeer  material  ttiey 
•oquire.  Other  countries  which  have  nudear 
anitfaftrf  and  could  soon  have  nudear  ca- 
pabMea  induda  Brazfl  and  Argentina,  which 
have  not  signed  the  NPT,  and  Iran.  Iraq  and 
Ubya.  wfildi  have  signed  but  whose  recent 
behavior  casts  real  doubt  on  the  depth  of  their 
commitment  to  peace  and  the  quality  of  any 
promisoi  ttiey  may  malte. 

We  have  here  nine  countries,  each  frantical- 
ly tryino  ^  ^""^  nuclear  wveapons.  Several  of 
them  have  a  hiatory  of  unstable  government 
Al  are  In  a  ounendy  or  potentially  volatile  situ- 
ation mMariy.  How  safe  can  we  feel  knowing 
that  theae  countries  can  acquire  nudear 
weapons,  tree  from  oversight  by  the  Intema- 
ttonal  Atomic  Energy  Agency  or  any  other 
body? 

The  tact  that  aome  of  ttwse  countries  are 
cunendy  our  allies  does  not  make  ttie  situa- 
tion leas  dMurtaing.  In  the  first  place,  the 
nature  of  a  government's  leadership  may 
dwnge,  but  nuclear  capabiities  do  not  In  the 
second  place,  are  nudear  weapons  less  de- 
structive when  fired  by  a  government  of  wtiich 
we  approve?  Are  the  coats  any  less?  WouM 
fewer  innooent  people  dto  if  F>akistan  dropped 
a  bomb  on  Indhi  than  the  other  way  around? 

The  third  and  parhapa  moat  terrifying  arena, 
which  has  received  some  putilic  attentk>n 
lately,  is  the  race  by  various  tenxxist  groups  to 
acqJn  a  nuclear  weapons  capability.  These 
weapons  would  not  be  of  the  t^  that  Initially 
coma  to  mind;  they  would  probably  be  small, 
crude  devices  that  could  perhaps  fit  into  a 
suitoaae  or  an  oil  drum.  This  does  not  make 
their  deatractive  capabHty  any  less  terrible. 
The  weapons  wouM  not  have  to  use  the  latest 
tochnology  or  be  highly  accurate  because 
they  woukJ  not  have  to  elude  missile  defenses 
or  penetrate  hardened  sNos. 

Consider  the  traumas  that  governments 
have  faced  when  dealing  with  a  hostage  situa- 
tion with  dozena  or  even  hundreds  of  hos- 
tagea  and  ManlNiatile  terrorists  armed  with 
conventional  weepona.  Consider  tfien  the 
magnitude  of  dMAculty  in  dealing  with  a  terror- 
ist's nudear  weapon  planted  in  a  k>cker  In 
Grand  Central  Station  or  htoden  in  the  coat 
dieck  room  at  the  Smithsonian. 

Partwpa  equaly  as  frightening,  irnage  ttie 
abrogalions  of  Intamatkxial  law  and  indivkiual 
rigMa  that  tenlfied  governments  codd  commit 
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to  guard  against  such  an  occunence.  With  tfw 
ttveal  magnified  exponentially  by  a  nuclear 
threat,  the  willingness  to  violate  agreed-upon 
rules  and  processes  wvould  increase  as  well.  If 
that  happened,  ttw  terrorists  codd  substantial- 
ly win  without  ever  firing  a  shot 

The  nuclear  dub  has  grown  from  one 
men^ier  in  1945  to  prot>ably  nine  in  1987.  Ex- 
perts agree  that  It  will  prot>ably  grow  to  at 
least  25  by  the  turn  of  the  century,  just  13 
years  from  now.  Regulating  nudear  prolifera- 
tion b  rapidly  becoming  an  Impossible  task;  it 
is  Imperative  tfiat  we  act  now  at  least  to  stow 
the  leakage  until  we  can  figure  out  a  way  to 
stop  It  altogetlier. 

As  I  have  sakj  before,  neither  of  these  bills 
will,  by  themselves,  solve  ttie  prot}lems  of  nu- 
dear proliferation.  At  the  very  least  though, 
passage  of  these  bills  woukj  give  all  countries 
real  incentive  to  sign  the  NPT.  It  wouM  also 
send  a  signal  that  the  United  States  Is  serious 
about  proliferatton  and  ready  to  take  steps  to 
combat  it  And.  comt)ined  with  support  for  a 
comprehensive  test  ban,  further  discussion  of 
additional  security  agreements  and  programs 
to  devetop  alternative  energy  programs  in 
countries  ttiat  need  them,  tliese  bills  coukj  be 
an  important  part  of  an  all-fronts  attack  on  the 
scourge  of  proliferatton  tiefore  it  reaches  the 
point  where  no  reasonable  type  of  control  is 
posstole. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  don't  have  time  to  delay 
until  we  find  a  perfect  sdutton.  There  has 
been  much  talk  atxxjt  the  legacy  we  are  leav- 
ing our  chikjren  by  dallying  on  ttie  issue  of 
budgBt  deficits.  I  suggest  that  leaving  them  a 
world  of  nuclear  anarchy  woukJ  be  even 
worse  than  the  fiscal  anarchy  we  are  prepar- 
ing for  them  now.  I  woukJ  hope  that  our  sense 
of  stewardship  woukJ  prevent  us  from  allowing 
this  to  happen. 

Much  of  ttie  terror  we  feel  with  nuclear 
weapons  grows  out  of  our  sense  ttiat  our 
technok>gk:al  atxiity  to  destroy  the  worid  has 
outpaced  our  diptomatk:  ability  to  save  it  We 
still  are  not  comfortat)le  with  the  ability  of  the 
United  States  and  the  U.S.S.R.  to  handle  ttie 
awesome  responsibility  ttiat  comes  with  pos- 
sessing nudear  weapons  and  tx>th  countries 
have  had  almost  40  years  of  practue.  How 
seoFe  can  we  feel  if  a  growing  nunrtoer  of 
countries  suddenly  devetop  a  nuclear  capabil- 
ity without  having  had  any  experience  in  han- 
dling it  at  a  time  when  their  polittoal  and 
social  systems  may  be  shaky  arid  they  may 
feel  seriously  threatened  by  outskiers?  I  don't 
believe  we  can  altow  ourselves  to  get  into  a 
situabon  wtiere  we  have  to  find  out  The  po- 
tential costs  are  just  too  great 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  that  my  colleagues  in 
this  Congress  will  support  ttiese  two  pieces  of 
legislation.  I  hope  they  will  seize  this  opportu- 
nity to  take  a  first  step,  to  get  ttie  ball  rdling 
and  to  let  it  lead  us  to  a  pdcy  ttiat  will  effec- 
tively control  ttie  unregulated  spread  of  nude- 
ar tachnotogy.  I  hope  we  will  be  at>le  to  do 
this  before  we  have  a  disaster  and  have  to 
expiain  how  we  coukj  have  been  so  blind  to 
such  a  clear  and  tooming  and  awesome 
danger. 


!  February  9.  1987 

NATIONAL  SALUTE  TO 
HOaPITALI2XI>  VETERANS 


HON.&Y.(SONNY)  MONTGOMERY 

oritississim 

IN  THS  HOVSK  OP  RKPHBSKIfTATIVCS 

Monday.  February  9,  1987 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  ttiis  is  a 
special  week  for  America's  heroes  and  hero- 
ines wtw  are  patients  in  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion medksBl  facilities  across  ttie  country.  Ttie 
national  sakite  to  hospitalized  veterans,  an 
annual  event  since  1978,  will  be  conducted 
ttwough  Fatxuary  14. 

Citizens  nationwide  are  encouraged  to  pay 
tritxjte  to  ikA  and  disabled  veterans  wfio  are 
Inpatients  by  visiting  with  them  and  their  fami- 
lies during  ttiis  week. 

On  any  given  day,  ttie  VA  provktos  mednal 
b-eatment  to  an  average  of  nearly  60,000  in- 
patients in  Its  172  hospitals.  A  Ixief  visit  to 
cheer  up  a  SKk  or  dnaliled  veteran  and  to  let 
him  or  her  know  ttiat  we  have  not  forgotten 
and  ttiat  vne  do  care  is  surely  ttie  least  we  can 
do  in  gratlude  for  their  service  and  sacrifices 
in  the  nana  of  freedom.  Such  a  visit  will  also 
give  citizens  an  excellent  opportonity  to  wit- 
ness ttie  efficiency  and  quality  of  some  of  ttie 
worid's  finest  hospitals  and  medical  staffs. 

The  ttierie  of  this  year's  salute  is:  "Ttieir 
courage  protected  our  freedom  *  *  *  may  our 
tove  heal  their  wounds."  First  Lady  Nancy 
Reagan  is  honorary  patron  of  ttie  annual  ot>- 
sen/ance.  Actor  Eniest  Borgnine,  a  World  War 
II  veteran,  is  chainnan  of  ttiis  year's  week-tong 
program. 

Organizations  and  indivkJuals  interested  in 
expressing  ttieir  appreciation  to  tiospitalized 
veterans  oan  call  or  visit  ttie  nearest  VA  medi- 
cal facility. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  all  citizens  arxj  commu- 
nities nattonwide  to  partkapate  in  ttiis  very 
worthwtiile  observance. 


H.R.  7S9— CONGRESSIONAL  PAY 
REFORM  ACT 


HON.  JON  L  KYL 

OP  AUZONA 
nr  THfe  HOUSE  OF  RZPRXSEirTATIVXS 

Monday,  February  9.  1987 

Mr.  KYL  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  new  Member  of 
Congress.  I  fiave  received  quite  an  introduc- 
tion to  ttie  ways  of  the  House  on  ttiis  issue  of 
raising  our  own  pay.  Frankly.  I  am  disappoint- 
ed. The  cTianner  in  wtiich  the  majority  leader- 
ship dealt  with  ttie  pay  raise  was.  quite  simply, 
all  wrong. 

Tying  the  pay  raise  question  to  an  ill-con- 
ceived and  unrelated  bill  on  akl  to  the  home- 
less was  wrong.  Postponing  conskleration  of 
ttie  pay  raise  proposal  until  after  it  went  into 
effect  wat  wrong.  And  not  altowing  a  straight 
up-or-down  vote  specifically  on  ttie  pay  raise 
was  wrong. 

Ttie  American  peopto  rightly  expect  at  a 
minimum,  that  ttieir  representetives  will  vote 
on  important  legislation — especially  where  it 
concerns  ttieir  own  pay. 

Ttie  process  by  wtitoh  pay  raises  are  ad- 
dressed needs  to  be  changed.  H.R.  759,  ttie 
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Congressionai  Pay  Reform  Act  sponsored  by 
Tom  Tauke  of  Iowa,  is  a  good  starting  point 
toward  achieving  ttiis  reform.  His  bill  woukJ  re- 
quire a  vote  on  any  pay  raise  and  keep  it  from 
going  into  effed  until  after  the  next  election.  I 
am  a  cosponsor  of  ttiis  tiill,  and  I  urge  the 
House  leadership  to  sdiedule  hearings  and 
bring  ttvs  tiill  to  a  vote  early  ttiis  sesston. 

Yesterday,  my  colleague  from  Arizona,  Jim 
KOLBE,  introduced,  and  I  cosponsored,  H.R. 
994,  a  bUI  to  resdnd  the  pay  raise  for  Mem- 
bers of  Congress. 

The  American  people  want  and  expect 
stiBightfonvard  action  on  ttiis  issue.  Failure  to 
vote  on  ttie  pay  raise  makes  ttie  publk:  even 
more  oppoeed  to  it  and  sooner  or  later,  put>lk: 
pressure  will  force  ttie  majority  leadership  to 
put  it  to  a  vote.  Why  not  sooner  rattier  ttian 
later? 

I  agree  with  my  constituents  ttiat  we  do  not 
deserve  pay  raises  t>ecause  Congress  lias  not 
done  its  jobs  of  tialandng  the  budget  and 
eliminating  the  Federal  deficit.  Let's  be  up 
front  witti  ttie  American  people,  put  ttie  issue 
behind  us  and  move  on  to  ttie  agenda  Presi- 
dent Reagan  gave  us  in  his  Stete  of  ttie  Unton 
Address,  wtitoh.  notably,  Includes  a  constitu- 
txxial  amendment  requiring  a  balanced 
budget. 


TRIBUTE  TO  MARSHALL 
POWELL  LEDBETTER.  SR. 


HON.  BART  GORDON 

OP  TEHIIBSSEE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  9,  1987 

Mr.  GORDON.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week  ttie 
people  of  Maury  County,  TN.  and  members  of 
ttie  Democratk:  Party  across  ttie  Nation,  lost  a 
most  dedk»ted  community  leader  and  devot- 
ed party  advocate.  Marshall  Powell  Ledbetter, 
St..  kTved  his  country,  his  State,  his  home- 
town, and  his  family. 

Marshall  Ledbetter  played  an  important  role 
In  State  and  national  politics.  His  partidpation 
in  ttie  Democratk:  Party  began  during  the  early 
political  career  of  former  Gov.  Frank  G.  Clem- 
ent and  includes  sennng  as  adviser  to  U.S. 
Presklents.  Tennessee  Governors,  and  Con- 
gressmen. He  also  was  current  treasurer  of 
ttie  Maury  County  Democratic  Party  and  had 
served  as  a  delegate  to  five  Democratic  Na- 
tional Conventions. 

Marshall  was  a  close  friend  and  loyal  sup- 
porter of  mine  for  many  years.  As  my  treasur- 
er, Marshall  served  witti  integrity  and  enthusi- 
asm. 

Maury  Countians  and  citizens  throughout 
Tennessee  have  greatly  benefited  from  Mar- 
shall's many  years  of  put>lk:  servrce.  A  Rotari- 
an  for  over  30  years,  he  was  past  presklent  of 
the  Columtiia  Rotary  Qub.  a  district  governor 
of  Rotary  Intemattonal,  and  was  named  a  Paul 
Harris  Feltow.  He  also  served  on  ttie  national 
nominating  committee  and  as  a  representetive 
to  the  international  convention. 

Marstiall  Ledt)etter  firmly  believed  in  helping 
ttiose  wtw  were  less  fortunate  than  himself. 
As  a  Master  Mason,  a  32d  degree  Scottish 
Rite  Mason  and  an  amt>assador  of  Al  Menah 
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Shrine  Tempte.  Marshall  was  a  leader  in  rais- 
ing funds  to  assist  chiklren  who  were  vtotims 
of  fires  and  crippling  diaeases.  He  also  unself- 
ishly served  as  a  votontaer  to  ttie  Amertoan 
Cancer  Society  for  over  ttiree  decades. 

Also  a  successful  businessman.  Marshall 
founded  Vkrtory  Van  Lines  in  1932  and  txilt  it 
into  one  of  North  American  Van  Lines'  top 
agencies,  serving  25.000  families  a  year. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  know  my  colleagues  jdn  me 
in  vrishing  Marshall  Ledbetter's  wife.  Mary,  his 
ttiree  chikken.  his  sister,  and  brottiers.  and  his 
granddiikjren  our  heartfelt  condolences.  Mar- 
shall will  be  missed  by  all  of  us  whose  lives 
he  touctied.  His  servne  and  contritxjiions  to 
his  community  are  certainly  a  source  of  inspi- 
ration for  us  all. 

We  will  miss  Marshall  Ledbetter. 
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SOVIET  JEWRY  SOLIDARITY 
CEREMONY 


IN  MEMORY  OP  CORITA  KENT 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  MARKEY 

OF  MA8SACRUSKTTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  9,  1987 

Mr.  MARKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  pay 
special  tiibute  to  a  remarkatile  woman,  a  dis- 
tinguistied  artist  and  a  resklent  of  Massachu- 
setts, wtx)  died  Thursday,  September  18, 
1986.  at  ttie  age  of  67. 

Corita  Kent  was  a  person  wtio  enhanced 
the  lives  of  ttiose  around  tier.  Stie  possessed 
ttie  virtues  of  excellence  as  a  teadier.  artist 
and  auttior.  Part  of  Corite's  life  was  devoted 
to  her  rellgkxjs  vocation,  but  ttirough  all  of  her 
life  stie  was  dedk»ted  to  creating  art  ttiat  in- 
spired others  to  tie  more  toving  and  more 
free. 

I  believe  Leo  N.  Tdstoy  captored  the  es- 
sence of  Corite's  life  when  he  sakl.  "The  reli- 
gious perception  of  our  time  *  *  *  is  ttie  con- 
sckMJsness  that  our  well-being,  both  material 
and  spiritual,  lies  in  ttie  growth  of  txotherhood 
among  all  peoples  in  ttieir  toving  tiarmony  with 
one  another.  And  it  is  on  ttie  tiasis  of  this  per- 
ception ttiat  we  stiould  appraise  all  ttie  phe- 
nomenon of  our  life  and,  among  ttie  rest  our 
art  also." 

Some  examples  of  Corite's  work  that  In- 
spired feelings  of  brotherhood  among  us  are 
ttie  "love"  stemp  stie  designed  ttiat  thought 
joy  to  so  many,  and  ttie  Boston  gas  tenks, 
which  through  her  creativity,  stie  transformed 
Into  a  tieautiful  and  vitvant  part  of  ttie  Boston 
skyline.  Anottier  work.  whk:h  touctied  ttie 
hearts  and  minds  of  many  Bostonians,  was 
Corite's  billboard,  whk:h  carried  ttie  message 
"We  Can  Create  Life  WIttiout  War."  Wrth  a 
few  letters  and  a  splash  of  color  Corite  Kent 
could  reach  ttie  publk:  with  a  message  of 
warmth  and  vibrance  ttiey  could  not  ignore. 

I  join  with  ttie  many  friends  in  Massachu- 
setts and  across  ttie  Nation  In  extending  my 
sympathy  to  ttie  family,  friends,  and  col- 
leagues of  this  remarkat>le  woman,  Corite 
Kent 


HON.  ROBERT  K.  DORNAN 

OPCAIXPOUIU 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  KKFSESKMTATIVES 

Monday,  February  9. 1987 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  today  to  bring  to  ttie  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues a  major  Soviet  Jewry  SoKdarity  cere- 
mony to  take  place  in  Los  Angetes,  CA,  on 
Thursday,  February  26,  1987.  The  purpose  of 
ttiis  ceremony,  as  you  may  krxMr,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, is  to  Increase  public  awareness  atwut  ttie 
ongoing  persecution  of  Jews  in  ttie  U.S.S.R. 
despite  Soviet  claims  and  tieaty  obligattons  to 
theconbary. 

I  conskier  ttiis  solklarity  event  to  be  ex- 
tremely Important  because  we  ki  ttie  free 
worto  are  ttie  only  impediment  to  ttiis  outra- 
geous cultural  geriodde.  We  shouM  be  aware, 
Mr.  Speaker,  ttiat  ttie  Soviet  Union  is  not  im- 
pervkxjs  to  international  opinton.  Ttie  Soviet 
authorities  have  in  the  past  shown  themselves 
to  be  sensitive  to  any  efforte  wrtik:h  refled  ttie 
reality  of  ttieir  oppressive  totalitarian  society 
whk:h  seeks  to  impose  ite  attieistic  will  upon 
thousands  of  Soviet  Jews. 

Mr.  Speaker,  ttie  incessant  persecution  of 
Jews  In  ttie  Soviet  Unton  is  first  and  foremost 
a  human  rigtits  issue  and  shodd  ttierafore 
transcend  patisan  politics  tiere  in  ttiis  country. 
For  predsely  this  reason  I  v/ouM  Kke  to  com- 
mend ttie  B'nai  B'rith  organization  on  their 
tireless  efforts  to  educate  ttie  American  public 
about  Soviet  religtous  persecution  wrtich 
cannot  stand  up  to  ttie  light  of  putiUc  scrutiny. 
The  presence  of  Los  Angeles  City  mayor. 
Tom  Bradley  and  county  board  supervisor,  Mi- 
chael Antonovk:h  as  honorary  diairmen  to  this 
Soviet  Jewry  Solklarity  rally  is  testimony  to  ttie 
t>ipartisan  nature  of  ttiis  issue  and  ttie  almost 
universal  support  to  corred  ttiese  outrageous 
injustices.  I  also  am  confident  Mr.  Speaker. 
that  this  event  highlighted  t>y  the  reading  of  a 
list  of  Soviet  refusniks.  will  tielp  to  drive  tiome 
the  point  that  we  cannot  assume  ttiat  basic 
human  freedoms  are  being  respected  ttirouglv 
out  ttie  world — but  even  more  importantly,  ttiat 
It  is  within  our  grasp  to  affed  ttie  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment's systematic  actions  against  ite  own 
population. 

As  a  five-time  visitor  to  ttie  Soviet  Unkxi,  I 
am  very  familiar  writh  ttiat  nation's  gross  vida- 
tion  of  Ite  international  commitmente  and  ttie 
hardships  endured  by  ttie  refusenik  communi- 
ty. Jews  in  ttie  U.S.S.R.  are  still  forbkjden  by 
law  to  speak  ttieir  national  language.  In  order 
to  single  out  ttie  Jewish  community  from  indig- 
enous Russians,  ttie  Soviet  auttiorities  insist 
on  stamping  kjentification  cards  with  ttie  word 
"Jewish,"  which  effectively  makes  them  unde- 
sirables in  ttie  working  world.  Ttiese  actions 
are  rattier  mild  tiowever,  compared  with  ttie 
torture  and  years  of  Imprisonment  endured  by 
prominent  refuseniks  wtio  still  languish  prison- 
ers of  conscience. 

Mr.  Speaker,  ttie  West  cannot  t>e  lulled  into 
Inaction  and  apathy  as  k>ng  as  ttie  Soviete  are 
allowed  to  continue  their  campaign  to  deprive 
the  Jews  of  ttieir  natural  heritage.  I  think  that 
B'nai  B'rith  and  ttie  organizations  supporting 
ttie  Soviet  Jewry  Solklarity  Day.  like  Hillel  and 
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ttw  ComiTiiMion  on  Soviet  Je«vry.  deserve 
high  pnriee  tar  «teir  efforts  to  keep  the  flames 
of  hope  tor  their  brothers  aive  in  this  country, 
i  sahjle  thoee  Je«M  In  the  Soviet  Union  also. 
IMr.  Speelnr.  for  their  indomitoble  spirit  to  Kve 
by  their  own  cuHural  and  reigious  heritage  de- 
spMe  nearly  Insurmountable  efforts  by  the  So- 
viets to  stop  ttwm. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

SALA  BURTON'S  SUPPORT  OF 
H.R.  442 


HON.  NORMAN  Y.  MINETA 

opcAuroRinA 

or  THZ  HOUSE  OF  REPRXSEHTATIVES 

Monday,  February  9,  1987 

Mr.  MINETA.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  behaK  of 
Representative  Matsui  and  myself.  I  want  to 
note  that  before  she  died,  our  good  friend  arxj 
colleegue.  Sale  Burton,  asked  to  be  recorded 
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a»  a  cosp^nsor  of  H.R.  442,  the  Civil  Ubertes 
Act  of  1987. 

Her  untimely  death  prevented  ttie  formal  ad- 
dition of  her  name  to  the  cosponsor  Ists,  but 
this  legislation  had  no  more  ethusiastic  sup- 
porter than  Sale. 

H.R.  442  provides  a  package  of  remedtos 
for  ttie  120.000  toyal  Americans  of  Japanese 
ancestry  wiio  were  intemed  during  WorM  War 
II.  As  one  wtw  had  seen  tfie  cruelty  arxJ  pain 
of  prejudice  first  hand,  our  coNeaigue  knew 
how  unjust  the  internment  was. 

We  all  RKxjm  Sale  Burton. 


February  10,  1987 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— ri«e«rfai^,  February  10,  1987 


The  House  met  at  12  noon. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  James  David 
Ford,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Blessed  are  those  who  mourn,  for 
they  shall  be  comforted.— MsLtthev/  5:4. 

Our  thoughts  and  prayers,  gracious 
God,  are  with  those  whose  joy  has 
been  turned  to  mourning,  whose  hopes 
are  tested  by  illness  or  separation  or 
anxiety.  While  we  do  not  understand 
the  mysteries  of  life  and  our  vision  of 
tomorrow  is  dim.  yet  we  luiow  that 
Your  loving  spirit  accompanies  us 
wherever  we  may  go  or  whatever  be 
our  pain  or  worry.  In  all  the  moments 
of  life.  O  God.  in  our  laughter  or  in 
our  tears,  give  us  that  sense  that  You 
are  the  Good  Shepherd  and  we  shall 
not  want.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  announces  to  the 
House  his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1.  rule  I,  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 


VETERANS'  BENEFITS 

(Mr.  MONTGOMERY  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
according  to  recent  press  reports,  this 
administration  is  planning  to  include 
certain  veterans'  health  care  and  pen- 
sion benefits  in  its  welfare  reform 
package.  That  proposal  will  go  no- 
where in  Congress,  in  my  opinion. 

Veterans'  benefits  are  not  welfare 
and  should  never  be  associated  with 
that  term.  Pension  benefits  are  paid  to 
disabled  veterans  who  served  their 
country  during  wartime.  Furthermore, 
health  care  provided  by  the  Veterans' 
Administration  includes  care  for  many 
non-service-connected  veterans  who 
may  have  received  three  or  four  batt- 
lestars  for  combat. 

I  cannot  be  more  emphatic— placing 
veterans'  benefits  in  a  welfare  bill  has 
no  merit  and  no  chance  of  passage.  We 
are  not  going  to  treat  the  Nation's  vet- 
erans this  way. 


SPY  SONS  OF  SAM  MUST  NOT 
PROFIT  FROM  THEIR  CRIMES 

(Mr.  GEKAS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  GEKAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
98th  Congress,  in  1984,  we  adopted  the 


so-called  Son  of  Sam  legislation,  which 
would  prevent  murderers  and  crimi- 
nals who  reside  in  prison  to  benefit 
from  their  horrible  crimes  by  later 
publishing  accounts  and  books  and 
other  kinds  of  publications  from 
which  they  would  derive  profits. 

We  diverted  those  moneys  to  the 
crime  victims  compensation  fund  by 
our  act  in  1984. 

I  am  today  introducing  legislation 
which  would  accord  the  same  kind  of 
treatment  to  the  worst  criminal  of  all, 
the  one  who  commits  treason  and  espi- 
onage, the  spy  Son  of  Sam. 

We  want  these  people  to  luiderstand 
that  they  cannot  go  around  betraying 
their  countrymen,  betraying  our 
Nation,  being  convicted  of  that,  and 
then  residing  in  prison  and  publishing 
their  exploits,  again  to  reap  profits. 

We  want  to  divert  those  moneys  into 
the  crime  victims  compensation  fund. 

It  is  enough  that  they  have  violated 
the  trust  of  their  people  and  have  be- 
trayed us  all;  we  are  not  going  to  allow 
them  to  profit  any  further  from  it. 


IN    HONOR    OF    THE    BICENTEN- 
NIAL OF  THE  CONSTITUTION 

(Mr.  GAYDOS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  dean 
of  the  Pennsylvania  congressional  del- 
egation, I  am  particularly  proud  to  in- 
troduce on  behalf  of  my  fellow  col- 
leagues from  Permsylvania,  a  resolu- 
tion that  will  commemorate  what  were 
some  of  the  most  significant  events 
and  accomplishments  in  the  history  of 
man  and  government. 

A  little  more  than  200  years  ago,  the 
leaders  of  the  13  independent  Ameri- 
can States  were  struggling  to  maintain 
peace,  order,  and  a  quality  of  life  for 
their  people  in  the  face  of  increasing 
economic  and  political  disarray.  These 
men  were  exceedingly  firm  in  their 
dedication  to  the  concept  that  sover- 
eignty resided  in  the  people  and  not  in 
their  govenunents. 

But  unlike  the  American  Revolution, 
their  struggles  were  with  each  other. 
Though  they  shared  in  their  funda- 
mental beliefs  of  human  rights  and 
government,  their  fierce  sense  of  inde- 
pendence divided  the  Union  and 
threatened  the  collapse  of  all  that  had 
been  achieved  with  their  freedom 
from  British  oppression.  Their  dilem- 
ma was  how  to  govern  in  a  way  that 
would  preserve  the  established  identi- 
ty   of    each    independent    State    yet 


achieve  a  union  of  government  that 
truly  represented  all  the  people. 

In  May  1787,  these  great  men  con- 
vened in  Philadelphia  to  seek  a 
common  ground  whereby  all  the 
States  could  be  united  into  one  nation- 
al government.  Their  compromise, 
indeed  their  great  compromise,  was 
simple— there  would  be  a  house  of  the 
people  that  would  l>e  in  the  words  of 
George  Mason,  "Attend  to  the  rights 
of  every  class,"  and  there  would  be  a 
house  equally  representing  each  of  the 
States.  At  last  it  was  this  great  com- 
promise that  paved  the  way  for  the 
drafting  of  our  Constitution  and  what 
was  to  become  the  greatest  govern- 
ment in  the  history  of  man. 

Today  we  still  live  under  and  are 
governed  by  the  great  principles  or- 
dained by  our  Founding  Fathers. 

I  believe  I  speak  for  all  the  citizens 
of  Pennsylvania  when  I  say  we  are 
proud  that  Pennsylvania  played  a 
major  role  in  the  initial  development 
of  our  Government  and  indeed  fortu- 
nate to  have  the  opportunity  to  reen- 
act  history  as  it  happened  200  years 
ago.  This  year  Philadelphia  will  have 
the  honor  and  privilege  to  host  a  com- 
memoration of  these  historic  events. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  resolution  I  am  in- 
troducing today  provides  for  a  Joint 
session  of  Congress  in  Philadelphia, 
PA,  on  Thursday,  July  16,  1987,  in 
honor  of  the  bicentennial  of  the  Con- 
stitution and  to  commemorate  the 
great  compromise  of  the  Constitution- 
al Convention,  which  determined  the 
basis  of  representation  of  the  States  in 
the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

I  am  here  today  to  call  attention  to 
our  rich  heritage  and  to  ask  my  fellow 
colleagues  to  support  this  resolution. 


THE  GREAT  LAKES  EMERGENCY 
SHORELINE  PROTECTION  ACT 

(Mr.  ECKART  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  ECKART.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I, 
along  with  many  of  my  Great  Lakes 
colleagues,  reintroduced  the  Great 
Lakes  Emergency  Shoreline  Protec- 
tion Act  to  address  the  serious  erosion 
problems  facing  private  citizens  living 
along  ravaged  shores. 

The  Great  Lakes  have  risen  to  un- 
precedented levels,  placing  in  jeopardy 
almost  $1  billion  in  value  of  real  estate 
from  this  high  erosion. 

Our  bill  provides  federally  guaran- 
teed low  interest  loans  to  be  used  to 
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bolster  the  shoreline  through  erosion 
protection  devices  or  any  alternative 
to  move  threatened  structures  away 
from  the  eroding  shoreline. 

Values  drop  when  the  shoreline 
erodes.  Municipalities  lose  tax  reve- 
nues, and  Indeed,  we  contribute  to  fur- 
ther pollution  of  our  Great  Lakes. 

This  biU  will  not  further  burden  U.S. 
taxpayers,  but  give  our  citizens  the 
fighting  chance  they  demand  to  deal 
with  a  real  natural  resource  that  is 
threatened  by  a  natiual  calamity. 

Introduction  of  this  bill  and  cospon- 
sonhip  of  it  will  put  us  firmly  on 
record  of  dealing  with  a  natural  calam- 
ity that  affects  one  of  our  most  pre- 
cious natural  resources. 


IP  WE  MUST  NEOOTIATE.  DO  IT 
FOR  ALL  HOSTAGES 

(Mr.  SBOTH  of  Florida  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  l  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
we  are  watehing  a  calamity  of  epic 
proportions  progressing  before  our 
eyes,  ever  so  slowly. 

The  coimtry  of  Lebanon  has  been 
mired  for  years  in  civil  strife,  civil  war; 
ovemm  by  the  coimtry  of  Syria;  over- 
run by  fundamentalists  from  other 
countries:  civil  war  between  its  own 
people:  brother  against  brother; 
family  against  family.  It  has  become  a 
playground  for  terrorists;  it  has 
become  a  safe  haven  for  people  who 
kill,  maim,  hijack,  threaten  Americans 
and  nationals  of  other  countries. 

We  are  almost  helpless  to  do  any- 
thing about  it.  and  this  is  a  tragedy 
which  we  should  be  doing  something 
about  with  every  effort  that  we  can 
make. 

But  while  we  are  witnessing  this,  we 
are  also  witnessing  a  tragedy  for  the 
United  States.  Right  now,  nine  Ameri- 
cans are  being  held;  eight  Americans 
and  one  naturalized  American,  Mr. 
Singh,  are  hostages.  We  hear  today 
that  the  United  States  may  be  negoti- 
ating secretly  for  their  release. 

I  do  not  believe  we  should  be  negoti- 
ating with  terrorists  or  with  hostages. 
I  do  not  believe  that  is  going  to  fur- 
ther our  policy,  nor  do  I  believe  it  is 
ever  going  to  prevent  other  hostages 
from  being  taken.  Rather,  it  is  going 
to  promote  more  hostages  to  be  taken 
as  the  terrorists  see  that  they  can  get 
something  from  us. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  they  are  negoti- 
ating, and  if  they  are  going  to  try  to 
bring  these  hostages  home,  whether  it 
is  right  or  wrong,  morally  we  know  it 
is  something  that  we  must  do,  let  us 
negotiate  for  them  all.  Let  us  not  just 
get  one,  two,  three,  or  four,  as  I  hear 
we  are  negotiating  for.  Let  us  get  all 
the  hostages  out.  Once  and  for  all,  put 
into  place  a  policy  without  any  hos- 
tages being  held  that  will  not  deal 
with  terrorists  and  then  go  in  and 


start  to  attack  the  terrorists  on  their 
owd  level.  A  dose  of  their  own  medi- 
cine for  a  change,  after  our  hostages 
would  be  out,  might,  in  fact,  prevent 
more  hostages  from  being  taken. 


I  D  1210 

KEY  ELEMENTS  OP  MEANING- 
FUL PRODUCT  LIABILITY  LEG- 
ISLATION 

(Mr.  RICHARDSON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
tomorrow  I  will  be  introducing  prod- 
uct liability  legislation. 

In  my  judgment,  meaningful  prod- 
uct liability  reform  legislation  should 
contain  at  least  the  following  four  key 
elements: 

liability  should  only  be  imposed 
when  manufacturers  are  at  fault  and 
responsible  for  a  harm. 

The  rule  of  joint  and  several  liability 
makes  one  person  responsible  for  the 
damage  caused  by  others.  It  is  unfair 
and  should  be  limited. 

dear  and  stringent  standards  and 
procedures  for  the  award  of  punitive 
damages  should  be  established. 

Double  recoveries  should  be  elimi- 
nated. 

IB  addition,  a  Federal  statute  should 
include  noncontroversial  provisions  in- 
cluding product  sellers  liability,  stat- 
ute of  repose,  workers'  compensation 
subrogation,  and  an  alcohol  and  drug 
abuse  defense. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  legislation  that  Mr. 
LuxEN  of  Ohio,  and  I  will  be  introduc- 
ing is  endorsed  by: 

The  National  Association  of  Manu- 
facturers. 

U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

The  Product  Liability  Alliance. 

The  Coalition  for  Uniform  Product 
Liability. 

The  American  Tort  Reform  Associa- 
tion. 

The  Business  Roundtable. 


AUTHORIZING  APPOINTMENT 

OF  MEMBERS  TO  REPRESENT 
THE  HOUSE  AT  GEORGE 
WASHINGTON'S  BIRTHDAY 

CEREMONIES 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  shall 
be  in  order  for  the  Speaker  to  appoint 
two  Members  of  the  House,  one  upon 
the  recommendation  of  the  minority 
leader,  to  represent  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives at  appropriate  ceremonies 
for  the  observance  of  George  Wash- 
ington's Birthday  on  February  20, 
1987. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  MEMBERS  TO 
REPRESENT  THE  HOUSE  AT 
GEORGE  WASHINGTON'S 

BIRTHDAY  CEREMONIES 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the 
order  of  the  House  of  today,  the 
Chair,  aifter  consultation  with  the  mi- 
nority leader,  appoints  the  following 
Membens  to  represent  the  House  of 
Representatives  at  appropriate  cere- 
monies for  the  observance  of  George 
Washington's  Birthday  to  be  held  on 
February  20,  1987: 

Mr.  COELHo  of  California;  and 

Mr.  Parhis  of  Virginia. 


to  host  this  convention.  I  look  forward 
to  seeing  all  my  fellow  Democrats  in 
Atlanta  in  1988. 


ELECTION  AS  MEMBERS  OF 
JOINT  COMMITTEE  ON  PRINT- 
ING AND  JOINT  COMMITTEE 
OF  CONGRESS  ON  THE  U- 
BRAHY 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
privileged  resolution  (H.  Res.  76)  elect- 
ing members  of  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Printing  and  members  of  the  Joint 
Committee  of  Congress  on  the  Li- 
brary, and  ask  for  its  immediate  con- 
sideration. 

The  Qerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  76 

Resolvtd.  That  the  following  named  Mem- 
bers be,  and  they  are  hereby,  elected  to  the 
following  Joint  committees  of  Congress  to 
serve  with  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration: 

Joint  Committee  on  I*rintlng:  Mr.  Gaydos 
of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Panetta  of  California, 
Mr.  BadUam  of  California,  and  Mr.  Roberts 
of  Kansas. 

Joint  Committee  of  Congress  on  the  Li- 
brary: Mt.  Oakar  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Jones  of  Ten- 
nessee, Mr.  Gingrich  of  Georgia,  and  Mr. 
Roberts  Of  Kansas. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


ATLANTA  PICKED  AS  SITE  OP 
1988  DEMOCRATIC  CONVENTION 

(Mr.  DARDEN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  DARDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it's  offi- 
cial now— the  1988  Democratic  Natfon- 
al  Convention  will  be  held  in  Atlanta. 
I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  welcome,  in  advance,  all  members  of 
the  Democratic  Party  to  our  State's 
capital  eity. 

Certainly,  the  convention  will  pro- 
vide an  economic  boost  for  our  city 
and  Stajte.  But,  more  importantly,  the 
selection  of  Atlanta  for  this  conven- 
tion is  proof  that  the  South  once 
again  is  in  the  mainstream  of  Ameri- 
can political  life.  The  leadership  of  the 
Democratic  Party  has  recognized  that 
wirming  the  South  is  the  key  to  victo- 
ry in  19B8. 

All  of  us  from  Georgia  are  proud 
that  our  capital  city  has  been  chosen 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE 
CLERK  OF  THE  HOUSE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Smith  of  Florida)  laid  before  the 
House  the  following  communication 
from  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives: 

Washington.  DC, 
February  9,  1987. 
Hon.  Jim  Wright, 

The    Speaker,    House    of    Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  Pursuant  to  the  per- 
mission granted  in  Clause  5  of  Rule  III  of 
the  Rules  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Representa- 
tives, I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  sealed 
envelopes  received  from  the  White  House  as 
follows: 

At  4:20  p.m.  on  Monday.  February  9,  1987 
and 

(1)  Said  to  contain  a  message  from  the 
President  whereby  he  transmits  the  fifth 

^  annual  report  on  Alaska's  mineral  resources; 
'and 

(2)  Said  to  contain  a  message  from  the 
President  whereby  he  transmits  the  1986 
United  States  Arms  Control  and  Disarma- 
ment Agency  Annual  Report. 

With  great  respect,  I  am. 
Sincerely  yours, 

DoNNALO  K.  Anderson,  Clerk, 

House  of  Representatives. 


ANNUAL  REPORT  TO  CONGRESS 
OF  THE  U.S.  ARMS  CONTROL 
AND  DISARMAMENT  AGENCY- 
MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESI- 
DENT OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Smith  of  Florida)  laid  before  the 
House  the  following  message  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States;  which 
was  read  and,  together  with  the  ac- 
companying papers,  without  objection, 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

This  1986  United  States  Arms  Con- 
trol and  Disarmament  Agency  Annual 
Report  reviews  all  the  Government's 
1986  arms  control  activities  as  well  as 
ACDA's  role  in  them.  This  relatively 
small  agency  plays  a  key  role  in  the 
evolution  and  implementation  of  arms 
control  policies  that  contribute  impor- 
tantly to  our  Nation's  security.  I  know 
that  you  share  my  enthusiasm  for 
ACDA,  which  celebrated  its  twenty- 
fifth  anniversary  in  1986. 

You  will  find  in  the  pages  of  the 
report  detailed  material  on  the  three 
roiuids  of  Nuclear  and  Space  Talks 
and  on  the  talks  that  General  Secre- 
tary Gorbachev  and  I  had  in  Reykja- 
vik, October  11-12.  Details  on  progress 
made  at  the  Conference  on  Disarma- 
ment, the  Conference  on  Security  and 
Cooperation  in  Europe,  and  the 
Mutual  and  Balanced  Force  Reduction 
talks  are  also  Included.  Our  efforts  to 
control   the  proliferation   of  nuclear 


weapons  are  discussed  and  the  many 
details  of  arms  control  research  are 
highlighted.  This  report,  as  well  as 
previous  ACDA  reports,  contains  a 
great  deal  of  useful  and  informative 
historical  material. 

I  am  pleased  to  forward  the  report 
to  the  Congress. 

Ronald  Reagan. 

The  White  House,  February  9,  1987. 


ANNUAL    REPORT    ON    ALASKA'S 
MINERAL  RESOURCES— MES- 

SAGE   FROM    THE    PRESIDENT 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  House  the  following  mes- 
sage from  the  President  of  the  United 
States;  which  was  read  and,  together 
with  the  accompanying  papers,  with- 
out objection,  referred  to  the  Conunit- 
tee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  accordance  with  section  1011  of 
the  Alaska  National  Interest  Lands 
Conservation  Act  (P.L.  96-487;  16 
U.S.C.  3151),  I  transmit  herewith  the 
fifth  annual  report  on  Alaska's  miner- 
al resources. 

Ronald  Reagan. 
The  White  House,  February  9,  1987. 


THE  PROTECTION  AND  ADVOCA- 
CY FOR  MENTALLY  ILL  INDI- 
VIDUALS ACT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Connecticut  [Mr.  McKin- 
ney]  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  MCKINNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  plight  of 
the  mentally  ill  homeless  population  continues 
to  be  a  political  football  and  it  is  time  for  legis- 
lators—Federal, State,  and  local— to  stop 
throwing  the  issue  into  the  wind.  Public  Law 
99-319,  the  Protection  and  Advocacy  for 
Mentally  III  Individuals  Act  as  passed  by  Con- 
gress last  year  makes  a  valiant  attempt  to 
deal  with  the  problems  of  the  mentally  ill,  but 
the  law  could  be  still  stronger  and  more  pre- 
cise. 

Twenty-five  years  ago,  the  concept  of  dein- 
stitutionalization became  a  reality.  While  this 
move  helped  some,  many  chronically  ill  pa- 
tients became  the  vkrtims  of  this  half-imple- 
mented polkry.  Because  of  the  long  overdue 
attention  finally  being  given  to  the  homeless 
situation,  studies  and  reports  have  been  and 
are  continuing  to  be  compiled.  Tragically, 
these  reports  irxlicate  that  anywhere  from 
one-third  to  one-half  of  the  homeless  are 
mentally  ill  patients  wtio  have  been  released 
by  State  institutions  to  communities  which  are 
unable  to  provide  adequate  care.  Witfiout  the 
devek)pment  of  proper  community  care  and 
related  services,  deinstitutionalization,  for  far 
too  many,  has  provided  only  a  colder  arx) 
hungrier  life  in  an  asylum  without  walls — tfte 
streets  of  our  cities. 

The  Conference  of  Mayors'  most  recent 
report  stated  ttwt  nrtental  illness  arxJ  lack  of 
services  for  the  mentally  ill  are  the  largest 
contributing  factors  to  homelessness  in  over 
haH  of  the  cities  surveyed.  San  Juan  officials 


indicated  there  are  no  adequate  mental  health 
facilities  in  ttie  city.  Officials  in  Chartesbm  re- 
ported there  is  a  lack  of  transitionai  housing 
for  mentally  iH  persons  in  the  communily. 
"Lack  of  suitatite  living  arrangements  and 
services  for  persons  reteased  from  mental  in- 
stitutions" is  conskjered  a  major  cause  of  the 
problem  in  Nashville.  San  Francisco  officials 
noted  that  "mental  health  treatment  morteys 
have  never  foltowed  the  patient  released  from 
the  State  hospitals."  Officials  in  Seattle  report- 
ed that  "the  State's  mental  health  system  has 
forced  many  chronically  ill  people  into  cocranu- 
nities  where  they  have  a  difficult  time  adjust- 
ing to  an  Increasingly  competitive  job  market 
and  stable  living  conditions."  Trenton  officials 
summed  up  ttie  situation:  "In  most  cases  the 
lack  of  comprehensive  support  systems  for 
the  mentally  disat)led  living  in  the  community 
has  created  a  new  and  vulnerable  subclass  in 
many  urt}an  neighborhoods." 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  present  system  of  deinsti- 
tutionalization has  helped  to  exacerbate  the 
homelessness  problem.  It  is  time  to  change 
this  system  for  ttie  sake  of  ttie  many  home- 
less people  relegated  to  a  life  on  the  street 
without  hope  and  direction. 

The  99th  C}ongress  passed  ttie  Protection 
and  Advocacy  for  Mentally  III  Indivkluals  Act 
Publk:  Law  99-319.  which  establishes  protec- 
tion and  advocacy  systems  to  prevent  the 
abuse  and  neglect  of  mentally  ill  indivkluals. 
The  act  aims  to  prevent  ttie  reckless  "dump- 
ing" of  mental  patients  out  of  institutions  onto 
ttie  streets  of  America,  and  I  wekx>me  its  eiv 
actment.  The  measure  failed,  however,  to 
contain  a  crucial  amendment  language  that  I 
added  whk;h  won  House  approval  but  was 
later  removed  dunng  conference. 

I  am  Introducing  this  amendment  today  as 
leglslatk>n  because  I  believe  ttie  ctiange  it 
makes  is  vital  to  the  amelkiration  of  our 
mental  health  care  system.  Simply,  my  bill 
seeks  to  alter  the  "least  restrictive  setting" 
definition  currently  governing  Federal  tiealth 
care  guklelines,  to  "optimum  ttierapeutic  set- 
ting." The  least  restrictive  setting  principle  is 
vague,  at  tiest  "Least  restrictive"  is  a  term 
that  assumes  a  valid  and  reliable  measure  as- 
sociated with  it.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  maintain  that 
there  Is  no  universal  measure  of  restrictive- 
ness  ttiat  is  adequate  for  all  chronk»lty  men- 
tally III  indivkkjals. 

Most  unfortunately,  restrictive  was  interpret- 
ed to  pertain  merely  to  physical  setting.  But 
that  is  not  necessarily  ttie  most  appropriate 
criterion  of  restrictiveness  for  everyone.  For 
some  people,  ttie  use  of  psyctioactive  drugs 
may  be  less  restrictive  ttian  physical  freedom, 
while  for  ottiers  ttie  reverse  may  be  true.  I 
have  worked  for  years  with  mental  health  ad- 
vocates to  estatilish  the  term  "optimum  ttiera- 
peutic setting"  when  determining  ttie  most  ap- 
propriate treatment  or  disctiarge  plan  for  each 
individual  patient.  Patients'  individual  needs 
must  t>e  ttie  primary  conskJeration  in  determin- 
ing how  someone  stioukj  t>e  treated. 

My  bill  better  determines  wtiwh  actions  corv 
stitute  ttie  best  health  care  provisions  t>y  clari- 
fying once  and  for  all  ttiat  ttie  "optimum  thera- 
peutk:  setting"  allows  a  patient's  clink^al  and 
indivklual  needs  to  determine  ttie  best  rehabil- 
itative environment  Wittiout  ttie  language  in 
my    t}ill,    our    Federal    mental    health    care 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  fellow  Members  to 
join  me  in  artrtreaiing  the  problem  of  home- 
linourland. 


AN  UPDATED  REPORT  ON 
CHILDREN  IN  AMERICA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
Ueman  fnmi  California  [Mr.  Haw- 
Kiifs]  is  recognlMd  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  No- 
vember 7.  1986.  I  released  a  "Report 
on  Children  in  America:  A  Strategy 
for  the  100th  Congress."  The  report 
sets  legislative  goals  for  translating 
into  practical  realities  the  rights  of 
children  and  their  families  to  quality 
education,  economic  self-sufficiency,  a 
healthy  body,  and  a  safe  and  livable 
enviitHmient. 

A£aiost  14  million  children  live  in 
poverty  today.  One  in  every  six  white 
children,  two  out  of  every  five  Hispan- 
ic children  and  one  in  every  two  black 
children  are  trapped,  by  mere  chance 
of  birth,  into  a  life  of  continued  strug- 
gle for  survival.  The  primary  way  to 
address  the  needs  of  children  and  fam- 
ilies is  for  the  Federal  Government  to 
lead  the  Nation's  business  efforts  in 
developing  a  sustained  productive  and 
profitable  national  economy.  But 
there  aie  many  other  things  that  can 
and  should  be  done. 

The  report  makes  key  recommenda- 
tions for  a  comprehensive  and  coordi- 
nated approach  to  the  problems  which 
affect  America's  children,  and  estab- 
lishes a  strong  Federal  role  in  respond- 
ing to  these  national  challenges.  These 
challenges  must  be  addressed  in  a 
comprehensive  and  targeted  manner. 

However,  the  primary  way  to  ad- 
dress the  needs  of  children  and  their 
families  is  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  lead  the  Nation's  public  and 
private  business  efforts  in  developing  a 
sustained  productive  and  profitable 
national  economy.  An  annual  econom- 
ic growth  rate  of  at  least  4  to  4.5  per- 
cent would  minimally  l>e  necessary  to 
guarantee  a  robust  economy  and  jobs 
for  all  who  are  able  and  willing  to 
work.  Self-sufficient  workers  contrib- 
ute to  productivity,  instead  of  being 
dependent  on  the  Government  to  pro- 
vide for  their  needs;  and  such  workers 
tend  to  keep  families  together. 

This  is  a  tall  order.  It  requires  that 
we  look  into  the  eyes  of  our  children 
and  glimpse  the  dreams  they  wish  to 
make  true.  This  requires  that  we  look 
under  the  weak  eyelids  of  little 
Tommy,  for  example,  bom  to  poor  Ap- 
palachian parents.  Tommy  some  day 
wants  to  become  the  county  attorney 
in  a  poverty-ridden  town  in  Kentucky. 
But  that  dream  can  only  be  realized  if 
tills  Congress  has  the  guts  to  with- 


stand rhetorical  tactics  and  reauthor- 
ize and  expand  the  chapter  I  program. 

Cbapter  I  is  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's most  comprehensive  commit- 
ment to  educate  disadvantaged  chil- 
drea.  Chapter  I  is  one  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful efforts  this  Government  funds 
in  education.  A  report  mandated  by 
Coivress  in  1983.  shows  that  the  edu- 
cational achievement  of  chapter  I  stu- 
dents has  improved  significantly  since 
the  program  was  intitiated  in  1965. 
Chapter  I  students  continue  to  experi- 
ence larger  gains  in  their  standardized 
test  scores  than  comparable  students 
not  enrolled  in  the  program.  Yet  the 
progi'am  reaches  only  about  40  per- 
cent of  those  who  need  it. 

So,  thousands  of  innocent  children 
like  little  Tommy  In  Kentucky  will 
have  their  dreams  destroyed  due  to  in- 
adequate educational  instruction  if 
the  program  is  not  expanded.  To  sus- 
tain America's  competitiveness  among 
industrialized  nations  will  require  that 
we  also  consider  the  dream  of  Dan- 
ielle, a  spunky  little  girl  who  dreams 
one  day  of  entering  college  or  becom- 
ing a  mezzo-soprano  as  great  as  Leon- 
tyne  Price  or  Marian  Anderson.  But 
Danielle,  l)om  into  a  female-headed 
household  similar  to  those  in  many  of 
our  urban  centers,  or  any  other  inner- 
city  child  dreaming  of  ttecoming  an  en- 
gineer, mathematician,  or  chemist  will 
lose  their  dreams  to  neglect  unless  this 
body  can  stand  tall. 

This  100th  Congress  must  not 
wallow  in  the  rhetorical  debates,  or 
philosophical  divisions  that  stall 
action.  This  body  must  courageously 
stand  and  support  a  program  like  the 
Effective  Schools  Program  that  would 
encourage  schools  to  institute  im- 
provement programs  that  require 
strong  administrative  leadership;  an 
orderly  and  safe  school  atmosphere; 
high  expectation  for  student  academic 
acWevement;  strong  emphasis  on  the 
acquisition  of  basic  academic  skills; 
and  regular  evaluations  of  student 
progress.  The  establishment  of  this 
program  would  ensure  that  a  school's 
program  and  organizational  structure 
is  of  the  quality  that  will  make  a  posi- 
tive difference  in  a  child's  educational 
aclilevement,  regardless  of  background 
or  family  economic  circumstances. 

This  t)ody  must  remember  that  chil- 
dren are  the  poorest  and  most  neglect- 
ed segment  of  our  population.  They 
are  the  largest  single  group  living  in 
poverty  in  this  country.  More  than  30 
percent  of  our  preschoolers  are  not 
fully  immunized  against  preventable 
childhood  diseases.  Half  of  those  eligi- 
ble and  at  risk  are  not  provided  the 
necessary  food  and  nutrition  supple- 
ments of  the  WIC  Program.  Half  of 
these  eligible  and  in  need  are  not  al- 
lowed the  educational  benefits  of  the 
compensatory  education  of  chapter  I. 
Eighty  percent  of  those  eligible  and  in 
need  are  denied  the  opportunities  that 
Head  Start  so  clearly  provides. 


These  facts  are  evidence  of  what  re- 
ality is  for  many  of  our  children.  If  we 
allow  tliese  statistics  to  become 
bleaker,  we  must  hold  ourselves  ac- 
countable for  destroying  the  dreams  of 
our  chil()ren  and  America's  future. 

In  closing,  we  must  remember  that 
children  are  the  country's  future 
workers  and  taxpayers,  its  future  lead- 
ers, artists,  teachers,  and  scientists.  As 
the  poet  Kahili  Gibran  so  aptly  put  it 
in  his  thpughts  on  children: 
You  may  give  them  your  love  but  not  your 

thoughts. 
For  they  have  their  own  thoughts. 
You  may  house  their  bodies  but  not  their 

soulfi. 
For  their  souls  dwell  in  the  house  of  tomor- 
row, which  you  cannot  visit,  not  even 

in  your  dreams. 
You  may  strive  to  be  like  them,  but  seek  not 

to  make  them  like  you, 
For  life  goes  not  backward  nor  tarries  with 

yesterday. 
You  are  ttie  t>ows  from  which  your  children 

as  living  arrows  are  sent  forth. 

It  is  our  task  as  responsible  legisla- 
tors to  ensure  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment uses  every  resource  available 
to  maintain  a  strong  and  efficient  bow 
from  which  our  children  as  living 
arrows  are  sent  forth. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Montana  [Mr.  Williams]  to 
enable  the  gentleman  to  make  his  con- 
tribution to  this  subject. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  California  for  yielding  to 
me. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today  with  my 
chairman  to  speak  in  favor  of  increas- 
ing the  minimum  wage. 

Congress  last  dealt  with  the  subject 
in  1977,  when  it  legislated  a  series  of 
four  increases.  The  last  of  these  took 
effect  5  years  ago  on  January  1,  1981, 
when  the  rate  went  to  $3.35  per  hour. 
After  adjusting  for  inflation,  the  wage 
has  declined  by  26  percent  since  Janu- 
ary 1981  and  is  now  at  its  lowest  real 
level  since  1955.  A  person  working  full 
time  year  round  at  $3.35  per  hour  will 
make  $6,968.  That  is  a  fifth  below  the 
poverty  threshold  for  a  family  of 
three  and  a  more  than  a  third  below 
the  standard  for  a  family  of  four.  The 
current  poverty  threshold  for  a  family 
of  three  is  $8,741,  requiring  full  time 
year-round  work  at  a  wage  of  $4.20  per 
hour.  The  gap  between  what  the  Gov- 
ernment says  people  need  and  what  It 
says  they  must  be  paid  must  be  closed. 

According  to  a  study  by  the  National 
Council  on  Employment  Policy— 

By  any  measure,  the  minimum  wage  now 
provides  less  protection  than  it  has  in  many 
years.  The  statutory  hourly  wage  rate  rose 
in  real  t«rms  until  1968,  then  stabilized  in 
the  1970*5,  and  has  fallen  sharply  since 
1979.  The  real  wage  is  now  20  percent  less 
than  it  averaged  in  the  1970s  and  is  a  third 
less  than  it  was  at  its  peak  in  1968  *  *  *.  Due 
to  the  failure  to  raise  the  minimum  wage 
since  1981,  Its  level  has  slipped  below  40  per- 
cent (to  }8.6%  in  January  1986)  of  the  aver- 
age hourly  wage  for  the  first  time  since 
1949. 


The  working  poor  have  lieen  heavy 
losers  in  the  legislation  of  the  last  5 
years.  Low  wage  households  were  hiui, 
by  the  budget  cuts  of  1981  which  made 
it  harder  for  poor  people  who  work  to 
qualify  for  aid  to  families  with  de- 
pendent children  and  through  APDC 
for  Medicare.  At  the  same  time,  these 
households  were  not  helped  by  the  big 
tax  cuts  of  that  year.  The  income  and 
social  security  taxes  for  the  working 
poor  both  went  up. 

I  introduced  a  biU  in  the  99th  Con- 
gress that  provided  for  gradual  in- 
creases in  the  minimum  wage  until  it 
reached  50  percent  of  the  average 
hourly  wage.  Once  that  rate  is  at- 
tained, it  would  be  increased  in  suc- 
ceeding years  by  the  percent  increase 
in  the  average  hourly  earnings.  I 
intend  to  introduce  a  similar  biU  in 
this  Congress. 

I  would  like  the  following  article  to 
be  included  in  the  Record: 

Thk  Fall  or  the  MiNiinm  Wage 

(By  Sar  A.  Levitan  and  Isaac  Shapiro)* 

After  six  years  of  inaction,  the  minimum 
wage  now  provides  less  support  than  it  has 
since  1955.  In  1985,  1.9  million  salaried  and 
5.5  million  hourly  workers  earned  the  mini- 
mum wage.  Two  miUion  workers  labored 
full-time  year-round  but  they  and  their  de- 
pendents lived  in  poverty.  Only  30  percent 
of  minimum  wage  workers  were  teenagers. 
According  to  the  latest  available  sUtistics. 
nearly  3  of  every  10  minimum  wage  workers 
are  heads  of  households.  The  earnings  of 
many  minimum  wage  workers  make  vital 
contributions  to  their  families'  standard  of 
living. 

A  SINKIlfG  FLOOR 

The  minimum  wage  has  remained  at  $3.35 
an  hour  since  January  1981.  Because  the 
minimum  wage  is  not  indexed,  it  has  been 
raised  in  fits  and  starts  since  its  establish- 
ment in  1938,  with  Congress  passing  legisla- 
tion to  lift  the  wage  on  six  occasions,  some- 
times providing,  as  it  did  in  1977,  for  a  series 
of  increases.  The  minimum  wage  generally 
rose  in  real  terms  until  1968,  stabilized  in 
the  1970s,  before  falling  sharply  in  the 
1980s. 

The  minimum  wage,  when  adjusted  for  in- 
flationary effects,  is  now  over  20  percent 
less  than  it  averaged  in  the  1970s  and  a 
third  less  than  its  peak  in  1968.  Prices  have 
increased  27  percent  since  Congress  last 
raised  the  minimum  wage. 

The  traditional  target  of  many  minimum 
wage  advocates  has  l>een  a  standard  equal  to 
half  the  average  wage  for  nonsupervisory 
private  workers.  This  goal  reflects  the  belief 
that  the  minimum  wage  should  keep  pace 
with  the  standard  of  living  of  the  average 
worker.  In  the  1960s  the  minimum  wage 
averaged  Just  above  this  target  and  In  the 
1970s  it  averaged  4.2  percentage  points 
l)elow  this  target,  but  its  level  has  now 
dropped  to  38  percent  of  the  average  hourly 
rate  in  private  industry. 

Minimum  wage  income  is  only  enough  to 
raise  a  worker  living  alone  atMve  the  pover- 
ty threshold.  A  full-time  year-round  mini- 
mum wage  worker  earns  $6,968  in  a  year— 
<  1,800  less  than  the  1986  poverty  threshold 
of  $8,741  for  a  family  of  three  and  $4,200 
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less  than  the  poverty  threshold  of  $11,209 
for  a  family  of  four.  In  contrast,  throughout 
most  of  the  19608  and  the  1970s,  the  mini- 
mum wage  was  sufficient  to  bring  a  family 
of  three  out  of  poverty. 

ErrscTS 

The  minimum  wage  is  a  statement  by  soci- 
ety that  work  conditions  below  a  given 
standard  are  unacceptable.  The  standard 
applies  to  low  wage  labor  markets  where 
unions  are  absent,  where  workers  lack  skills 
and  political  clout,  and  where  employers  are 
unlikely  to  adopt  beneficient  labor  prac- 
tices. 

Many  individuals  and  families  l>enefit 
from  the  higher  wages  that  result  from  the 
mandated  minimum.  Four-fifths  of  all  mini- 
mum wage  workers  are  not  poor  but  a  ma- 
jority of  poor  workers  have  earnings  clus- 
tered around  the  minimum  wage.  The  wage 
floor  helps  some  escape  poverty  and  lessen 
its  impact  for  others.  It  encourages  individ- 
uals to  work  rather  than  rely  on  welfare. 
For  minimum  wage  earners  who  are  not 
poor,  the  income  is  often  essential.  A  teen- 
ager can  save  more  money  for  schooling  or  a 
multieamer  family  may  earn  enough  money 
to  purchase  more  than  the  t>are  necessities. 

Statutory  increases  in  the  minimum  wage 
do  result  in  some  Job  losses,  although  the 
extent  of  employment  dislocation  is  often 
overstated.  The  task  for  Congress  is  to 
strike  the  right  tmlance  and  provide  a  wage 
high  enough  to  provide  meaningful  income 
support  without  pricing  a  significant 
numl>er  of  workers  out  of  the  lalmr  market. 

RBCOIOIENDATIONS 

Through  a  gradual  series  of  increases. 
Congress  should  raise  the  minimum  wage 
until  it  is  equal  to  half  the  value  of  the  av- 
erage hourly  pay  for  nonsupervisory  work- 
ers in  private  industry.  In  order  to  prevent 
future  deterioration  in  the  standard,  the 
minimum  wage  should  thereupon  Xye  in- 
dexed at  this  level  of  support.  If  the  mini- 
mum wage  were  already  indexed  at  this 
level,  its  value  in  January  1987  would  have 
been  $4.42  per  hour. 

APPENDIX.-THE  VALUE  Of  THE  MINIMUM  WAGE 
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Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
7  minutes  to  the  distinguished  rai^dng 
minority  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor,  the  gentleman 
from  Vermont  [Mr.  Jeffords]. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
want  to  commend  Chairman  Hawkihs 
for  his  efforts  in  putting  this  special 
order  on  children  in  America  together. 
Helen  Keller  once  said,  "It  is  not  pos- 
sible for  civilization  to  flow  backwards 
while  there  is  youth  in  the  world." 
The  challenge  before  us  is  that  of  pro- 
viding all  our  children  the  opportunity 
to  become  productive  citizens. 

The  relationship  between  the 
family,  home,  and  the  workplace  has  a 
profound  effect  on  the  lives  of  our 
children.  In  1955,  60  percent  of  the 
households  in  the  United  States  con- 
sisted of  a  working  father,  a  housewife 
mother,  and  two  or  more  school-age 
children.  In  1980,  that  family  unit  was 
only  11  percent  and  in  1985  it  was  7 
percent.  An  astonishing  change. 

More  than  50  percent  of  women  are 
in  the  work  force,  with  the  percentage 
increasing.  According  to  the  census,  59 
percent  of  the  children  bom  in  this 
country  in  1983  will  live  with  only  one 
parent  before  reaching  the  age  of  18. 
The  United  States  has  the  highest  ad- 
olescent birth  rate  of  any  industrial- 
ized nation.  Each  year,  half  a  million 
children  are  bom  to  children  under 
the  age  of  17.  In  fact,  every  day  40 
teenage  girls  give  birth  to  their  third 
child.  Being  the  third  child  of  a  child 
certainly  puts  one's  future  very  much 
"at  risk." 

As  we  are  well  aware,  the  statistics 
about  children  and  poverty  are  stag- 
gering. One  child  in  four  is  bom  into 
poverty.  Single-parent,  female-headed 
households  living  in  poverty  in  this 
coimtry  have  increased  dramatically, 
from  2.4  to  3.4  million  between  1975 
and  1985.  Nearly  40  percent  of  all  such 
households  live  in  poverty  in  1986.  Of 
households  with  chUdren  under  6 
years  old,  2.8  million  were  headed  by 
women  and  1.7  million  of  these  fami- 
lies were  poor.  Being  supportive  of  a 
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more  popularly  referred  to  as  the  WIC  Pro-    where  women  are  in  the  work  force.        One  of  the  Federal  Governments  biooest 
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diOd's  develoiHiient  under  these  cir- 
cumsUnoes  Is  difficult  at  best.  To 
permit  larce  numbers  of  citizens  to 
grow  up  uneducated,  ill-tioused  and 
underfed  not  only  limits  future  pro- 
ductivity, but  undermines  the  integ- 
rity of  our  strenxth  as  a  nation. 

Puldic  policy  debates  regarding  the 
welfare  and  future  of  our  cliildren 
cannot  ignore  the  interrelationship  of 
tbe  family  structure,  our  system  of 
education  and  training  and  the  work- 
place environment.  The  education  and 
training  individuals  receive  influence 
and  often  determine  the  type  of  Job 
they  can  hold.  Their  jobs  in  turn  con- 
tribute heavily  to  the  standard  of 
Uvfaog  enjoyed  by  their  families.  Public 
policy  changes  made  to  revamp  or 
retool  the  woi^place  will  also  have  a 
major  impact  on  the  home.  The  staltes 
in  this  debate  are  particularly  high  for 
chfldren. 

One  program  that  has  been  part  of 
the  public  policy  debate  in  this  area 
over  the  past  ao  years  is  the  Work  In- 
centive Program  [WIN].  It  was  estab- 
lished in  1M7  with  the  purpose  of  pro- 
viding skill  asseasments.  Job  training. 
and  onployment  placement  to  help 
AFDC  recipients  become  self-support- 
ing. Unfortunately,  the  program  has 
not  achieved  its  potential.  It  has  how- 
ever, managed  to  weather  criticism 
and  serious  efforts  to  eliminate  its 
funding. 

Recently  though,  new  support  has 
surfaced  tm  the  WIN  Program.  This 
support  is  due  to  the  great  strides 
made  in  recent  years  under  the  WIN 
dononstration  program  authority.  As 
part  of  the  provisions  of  the  1981  Om- 
nibus Budiset  Reconciliation  Act, 
States  could  for  the  first  time,  as  part 
of  their  regular  programs,  require 
KFDC  recipients  to  work  in  public  or 
nonprofit  agencies  in  return  for  their 
welfare  benefits.  In  addition,  greater 
flexibility  was  given  to  the  WIN  Pro- 
gram to  fimd  on-the-job  training  pro- 
grams by  diverting  recipients'  welfare 
grants  into  wage  subsidies  for  private 
employers. 

The  Intent  of  these  innovative  pro- 
grams has  been  to  provide  the  means 
by  which  welfare  recipients  can  be 
moved  into  gainful  employment.  With 
the  flexibility  permitted  under  WIN 
demonstration  programs.  States  have 
begun  to  offer  a  mix  of  services  rang- 
ing from  basic  sidlls  education  to  so- 
phisticated training,  as  well  as  more 
traditional  community  work  experi- 
ence and  what  is  now  known  as  "work- 
fare"  in  which  clients  undertake 
public  service  for  a  period  of  time  in 
exchange  for  their  grants. 

The  most  discussed  of  these  pro- 
grams is  the  Massachusetts  ET- 
Choices  Program,  which  has  placed 
more  than  30,000  welfare  recipients 
and  applicants  in  unsubsidized  jobs. 
The  program  is  expected  to  save  Mas- 
sachusetti  taxpayers  $107  million  in 
reduced  welfare  benefits  and  increased 


tax  revenues  this  year.  Since  Its  Incep- 
tion, the  ET  Program  has  helped  to 
reduce  the  welfare  caseload  by  4  per- 
cent. 

My  own  State  of  Vermont  has  initi- 
ated a  similar  program  called  UP 
REACH  which  is  designed  to  consoli- 
date at  the  State  level  many  existing 
employment  and  training  programs, 
including  WIN.  Registration  for  the 
program  is  required  of  all  AFDC  re- 
cipients who  do  not  have  federally  de- 
fined exemptions;  it  is  voluntary  for 
all  other  recipients.  Training,  educa- 
tion, career  planning,  support  services, 
and  Job  seelLing  opportimities  are  pro- 
vided to  program  participants.  There 
is  close  interaction  with  potential  em- 
ployers so  that  meaningful  jobs  are 
avaikble  for  program  participants 
upon  completion. 

It  Is  reasonable  to  expect  that  jible- 
bodied  individuals  seek  employment, 
and  that  Federal  policy  should  encour- 
age faidivlduals  to  choose  a  life  of  self- 
sufficiency.  For  many,  inadequate  edu- 
cation and  lack  of  training  and  work 
experience  constitute  major  barriers 
to  obtaining  productive  employment. 
The  opportunity  to  obtain  education, 
training,  and  work  experiences  under 
WIN  should  be  strengthened.  We  also 
cannot  ignore  the  issue  of  child  care- 
its  availability,  affordability  and  qual- 
ity. 

Unless  we  address  in  a  comprehen- 
sive manner  the  education,  training, 
and  support  needs  of  this  significant 
segment  of  our  population,  the  long- 
term  results  could  jeopardize  our  pro- 
ductivity, competitiveness,  and  stand- 
ing as  a  world  leader.  Not  only  do  we 
lose  the  contribution  of  the  adults  al- 
rea()y  dependent  on  government  sub- 
sidy, but  we  increase  the  chances  that 
their  children  will  be  at  even  greater 
risk  of  continuing  this  dependency.  As 
a  nation  we  cannot  afford  this  loss. 

Again,  I  conmiend  the  chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Haw- 
kins!, on  arranging  for  this  special 
order.  Issues  that  affect  the  children 
of  this  country  are  crucial  to  us  all.  In- 
vesting in  our  children,  is  investing  in 
our  future. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased 
to  join  my  distinguished  chaimian,  the  gentle- 
man from  Callfomia  [Mr.  Hawkins]  In  discuss- 
ing programs  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Corrwnittee  on  Education  and  Latxx  wtiich  are 
designed  to  address  some  of  the  very  special 
needs  of  our  children. 

Let  me  t>egin  by  commendir>g  Chairman 
Hawkins  for  undertaking  the  compilation  of  a 
compretwnsive  arKi  Informative  two-volume 
report  entitled  "The  Chairman's  Report  on 
Chiktren  in  Amenca:  A  Strategy  for  ttie  100th 
Congress."  Volume  I  sets  forth  a  strategy  for 
this  Congress  to  consider  as  It  acts  upon  leg- 
Islatlt/e  Initiatives  ttiat  will  have  a  major  impact 
on  the  lives  of  our  chikiren  and  their  famflies. 
Volisne  II,  In  turn,  provides  a  wealth  of  infor- 
mation on  a  host  of  federally  assisted  pro- 
grams whKh  seek  to  provkle  necessary  serv- 
\ce&  for  our  chikiren.  Included  are  descriptions 


of  program*  which  address  the  need  tor  qual- 
ity education,  opportunities  for  self-suffkaency, 
ttw  right  to  a  safe  and  livable  environment 
and  services  that  will  ensure  healthy  minds 
and  bodies. 

I  shall  focus  my  comments  and  observa- 
tkxis  on  otr  network  of  chiM  nutritkxi  pro- 
grams— programs  wtvch,  in  my  judgment  play 
a  key  role  in  ensuring  ttiat  our  Natnn's  ctul- 
dren:  First  do  have  healthy  minds  and  t>odies; 
and  second,  are  better  at>le  to  obtain  a  quality 
education. 

What  is  the  current  status  of  our  cNkl  nutri- 
tk}n  programs? 

As  the  vice  ctuirman  of  tt>e  Sut>committee 
on  Elementary,  Secondary,  and  Vocatkxial 
EducatkMi,  wtiich  has  jurisdictkin  over  our 
chiM  nutrition  programs,  I  believe  that  we 
have  in  place  a  strong  natk>nal  network  of 
quality  programs  in  wtvch  we  can  all  take 
pride.  The  past  present  and  future  success 
of  our  child  nutrition  programs  is  dependent 
on  a  strong  Federal,  State,  and  kxsal  publk: 
and  private  sector  partrwrship  willing  to  invest 
the  necessary  resources  to  meet  the  nutritnn- 
al  needs  of  our  Natkxi's  youngsters  when 
they  are  in  away-fronvhome  settings. 

At  ttie  ttoart  of  this  network  is  ttie  oMest 
and  largest  of  our  ctiikl  nutrition  programs— 
the  Natkxvl  School  Lunch  Program.  Today, 
ttie  Nattonal  School  Lunch  Program  provkles 
nutritnnally  balanced  meals  to  approximately 
24  millkxi  school  age  chikiren  or  92  percent 
of  all  schootohikjren.  Federal  support  is  pro- 
vkled  to  pivtidpating  school  districts  in  a  mix 
of  cash  and  commodKy  support  What  level  of 
support  tf>e  Federal  Govemment  provides  is  in 
an  Inverse  relatxKiship  to  the  acononvc  status 
of  the  cMM's  famity.  The  highest  levels  of 
Federal  support  go  to  meeting  the  costs  of 
provkjing  meals  to  our  neediest  youngsters. 
This  is  as  k  shouM  be! 

Two  innportant  compankxi  programs  de- 
serve metUkxi.  The  first  is  our  School  Break- 
fast Program  wtNch  is  designed  to  ensure  that 
all  youngsters  begin  their  school  day  with  the 
nutrients  necessary  to  benefit  fully  from  the 
day's  educatkxial  experience.  Thanks  to  con- 
gressional actnn  during  the  last  Congress,  I 
am  pleaaad  to  note  that  modest  inaeases  in 
both  cash  and  commodity  assitance  wHI  now 
be  available  to  improve  ttie  overall  quality  of 
the  Breaktast  Program  meal  patterns. 

While  otir  School  Lunch  and  Breakfast  Pro- 
grams play  a  vital  part  in  meeting  nutritkxial 
needs  dtting  the  regular  school  year,  the 
Summer  l^eeding  Program  complements  that 
initiative  by  provkling  nutritkxis  meals  to  our 
neediest  youngsters  during  the  summer 
months. 

One  of  our  fastest  growing  chikJ  nutritron 
activities  is  the  Chiki  Care  Food  Program 
whKh  esaentially  provkies  meal  sennces  ap- 
propriate to  youngsters  enrolled  in  day  care 
centers  or  family  day  care  homes.  As  more 
two  wags-eamer  farnilies  and  growing  num- 
bers of  single  heads  of  househoMs  join  our 
labor  force,  ttie  ChiM  Care  Food  Progam  will 
assume  an  ever-increasing  role  in  meeting  ttie 
nutritkxial  well-being  of  our  younger  chikiren. 
No  ovefview  of  ttie  status  of  our  chiki  nutri- 
tk>n  programs  wouki  be  complete  without  the 
mention  of  the  Special  Supplemental  Food 
Program  for  Women,  Infants,  and  Chikiren— 


more  popularly  referred  to  as  the  WIC  Pro- 
gram. WIC  Is  an  early  health  interventkx)  pro- 
gram that  seeks  to  provkie  Indivkjually  taitored 
food  packages  to  tow-income  pregnant 
women,  new  mothers.  Infants  and  children  up 
to  age  5  who  are  determined  to  be  at  nutri- 
ttonal  risk.  Medical  sennces  and  nutritton  edu- 
catton  round  out  the  WIC  Program  benefits. 
WIC  Program  benefits  cost  an  average  of  $30 
per  month.  In  return,  studies  clearly  demon- 
strate that  WIC  does  make  a  difference  in  in- 
creasing the  birth  weights  of  infants  of  low- 
Income  women  who  are  at  nutritional  risk  and 
the  probability  that  these  Infants  will  survive 
and  enjoy  a  normal  and  healthy  chikihood. 

What  is  the  challenge  facing  the  100th  Con- 
gress In  the  area  of  chikJ  nutritton? 

First  we  must  see  to  It  that  ttie  legislative 
changes  enacted  during  the  99th  Congress 
are  fully  and  qutokly  Implemented. 

Second,  we  must  continue  to  take  a  long, 
and  hard  look  at  all  phases  of  chiki  nutritkm 
program  polk^ies  and  operations.  We  cannot 
"rest  on  our  laurels,"  so  to  speak.  Rather,  we 
must  strive  to  maximally  utilize  what  will  be,  of 
necessity,  limited  resources  to  ttie  end  that 
we  meet  our  commitment  to  provkling  for  the 
nutritional  well-being  and  Improved  education- 
al opportunities  afforded  to  all  of  our  children. 

What  is  at  stake  has  been  eloquently  stated 
In  the  cun-ent  offering  of  letters  for  Women, 
Infants,  and  Chikiren  in  the  USA  being  con- 
ducted by  Bread  for  the  Worid. 

Children  are  our  future:  all  of  them. 
While  adequate  diets  will  not  compensate 
for  the  great  differences  In  access  to  oppor- 
tunity between  those  who  have  and  those 
who  do  not,  it  is  a  start.  Pood  can  enable 
some  children  to  survive  and  many  others  to 
make  better  use  of  educational  and  econom- 
ic opportunities.  Pood  is  prevenUtlve  medi- 
cine, providing  protection  from  disease. 
Pood  assistance  can  limit  the  stress  placed 
on  parents  without  enough  money  to  pro- 
vide their  children  with  the  basic  necessities 
of  life  •  •  •  it  represents  what  is  best  In 
America— a  dedication  to  our  children  and 
our  future  and  an  attempt  to  nip  the  pover- 
ty cycle  In  the  bud. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
Ohio  [Ms.  Oakar]. 

Ms.  OAKAR.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  congratulate 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Lalior.  I 
did  not  realize  what  the  subject 
matter  of  the  distinguished  chairman 
was  going  to  be,  and  I  do  have  another 
point  later  on  that  I  will  make  on  an- 
other issue. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  just  want  to  say  that 
as  he  is  the  father  of  the  legislation 
that  deals  with  full  employment  for 
every  American,  this  is  certainly  in  the 
same  kind  of  line,  and  I  congratulate 
not  only  him  but  the  gentleman  from 
Vermont,  the  gentlenuui  from  Mon- 
tana, and  others. 

It  is  true  that  one  of  the  areas  that 
we  are  so  concerned  about  is  the  abili- 
ty for  people  to  really  provide  econom- 
ic security  for  themselves  and  others, 
and  I  guess  that  I  feel  a  special  re- 
sponsibility to  say  a  few  words  about 


where  women  are  in  the  work  force. 
When  you  ttiink  of  the  fact  that  we 
have  11  million  women  who  are  heads 
of  their  own  households,  26  million 
women  who  are  part  of  a  two-eamer- 
couple  situation,  so  many  of  them  are 
the  most  undervalued  and  underpaid 
people  in  the  country.  For  them,  work- 
ing on  the  minimum  wage,  trjring  to 
raise  their  children  or  indeed  keep 
themselves  economically  secure  is 
almost  impossible.  So  there  is  no  ques- 
tion that  we  are  very  belated  in  recon- 
ciling the  problems  of  what  the  wage 
standard  is  in  this  country. 

In  addition,  I  was  heartened  to  hear 
the  gentleman  from  Vermont  say 
something  about  the  support  services 
that  are  needed  to  keep  the  American 
people  employed.  Job  training— I  have 
so  many  people,  not  only  in  my  own 
district  but  in  the  areas  of  our  region 
who  are  imemployed,  men  who 
through  no  fault  of  their  own  gave 
their  life's  blood  to  their  factories  and 
areas  of  employment  for  many  years, 
and  all  of  a  sudden  find  themselves 
unemployed  and  undertrained.  We 
ought  to  reward  them  at  the  minimum 
by  giving  them  the  opportunity  to  l>e 
trained  properly. 

I  was  heartened  to  hear  the  gentle- 
man from  Vermont  talk  about  day 
care.  If  we  are  ever  going  to  have  any- 
thing related  to  welfare  reform,  we 
carmot  expect  people  who  are  on  wel- 
fare, particularly  women  who  are 
heads  of  the  household,  to  take  that 
so-called  minimum-wage  job  that  may 
be  readily  available  for  them,  and 
expect  them  not  to  have  health  care 
and  not  to  have  day-care  services. 
They  are  as  concerned  about  their 
children  and  the  supports  that  they 
have  as  anyone  else. 
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It  is  a  catch-22  situation  for  people 
who  are  on  welfare  because  what 
woman  would  give  up  her  health  in- 
surance or  her  children  and  not  pro- 
vide for  her  children  while  she  is 
away.  It  does  not  make  sense  not  to 
expect  her  to  need  those  kinds  of  con- 
gregate services. 

So  I  just  think  it  is  very  heartening 
to  see  a  bipartisan  approach  to  what 
are  very,  very,  cyclical  problems.  I 
simply  want  to  say  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Hawkins],  the  author  of  the 
Humphrey-Hawkins  bill,  that  I  kind  of 
was  raised  with  that  mentality  and  I 
am  very  proud  of  the  gentleman  and 
the  other  members  of  his  committee. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
woman. 

Mr.  KILDEE.  I  am  pleased  to  participate  In 
this  special  order.  There  can  be  no  higher  pri- 
ority for  ttie  Nation  ttian  the  care  and  educa- 
tton  of  our  children.  I  commend  my  chairman, 
Mr.  Hawkins,  for  his  efforts  today  and  every 
day  to  recognize  and  address  the  needs  of 
chikiren. 


One  of  the  Federal  Government's  biggest 
success  stories  in  its  sernce  to  chikiren  is  ttie 
Head  Start  Program. 

I  know  most  of  my  colleagues  are  familiar 
with  Head  Start. 

It  was  originally  designed  as  an  8-week 
summer  project  under  the  Ecorxxnic  Opportu- 
nity Act  It  has  proved  to  be  one  of  the  most 
popular,  effective,  and  enduring  of  the  19e0'8 
antipoverty  programs. 

Today,  Head  Start  continues  to  provkle 
comprehensive  services  to  address  ttie 
health,  nutritk^n,  social,  and  educational  needs 
of  some  of  the  Nation's  poorest  chikiren  and 
their  families.  At  least  90  percent  of  the  chil- 
dren Head  Start  serves  must  tie  from  low- 
Income  families.  Ttie  program  also  fias  a  man- 
date to  address  the  special  needs  of  handi- 
capped, migrant,  and  Indian  presctioolers. 

Over  9V4  million  children  and  their  famiiies 
have  enjoyed  the  benefits  of  Head  Start  since 
the  program's  Inception. 

Head  Start  gives  disadvantaged  chikiren  a 
better  chance  as  they  enter  school.  Chikiren 
who  have  participated  In  Head  Start  and  other 
preschool  programs  are  less  likely  to  require 
special  or  remedial  education  and  are  more 
likely  to  be  in  the  correct  grade  level  for  ttieir 
age.  A  follow-up  of  820  Head  Start  chikiren 
showed  gains  In  school  performance  lasting 
as  long  as  13  years. 

The  program  also  helps  parents  become 
more  actively  involved  In  ttieir  ctiiklren's  edu- 
cation and  development  Four  out  of  five 
Head  Start  parents  offer  volunteer  sendees, 
and  one-third  of  all  Head  Start  staff  are  par- 
ents of  current  and  former  students. 

Head  Start  has  helped  to  focus  ttie  atterv 
tion  of  the  Nation  on  the  Importance  of  early 
childhood  development  It  lias  served  as  a 
model  for  many  other  publk:.  private.  State, 
and  local  preschool  programs  and  chikl-care 
services. 

Research  has  proved  ttiat  quality  preschool 
programs  are  a  very  wise  investment  not  only 
in  terms  of  developmental  gains  for  chikiren 
tHJt  also  In  savings  to  taxpayers. 

The  High/Scope  Foundation's  Perry  Pre- 
school Study  found  that  the  total  economic 
benefits  of  1  year  of  preschool  outweigh  ttie 
costs  by  7  to  1.  Preschool  graduates  have 
higher  rates  of  high  sctiool  graduation  and 
employment  and  lower  rates  of  arrest  and 
teen  pregnancy  than  ttieir  nonpresctiool 
p>eers. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  you  an  example  of 
the  kind  of  positive  changes  Head  Start  can 
effect  In  the  lives  of  families: 

Mrs.  Frankle  King,  a  Head  Start  parent  from 
Auburn,  AL.  testified  at  my  sut)committee's 
oversight  hearing  during  the  99th  Congress. 

Wtien  her  children  tiegan  participating  In 
Head  Start  neariy  20  years  ago,  Mrs.  King  had 
not  finished  high  school.  She  now  not  only 
has  her  GED,  but  a  college  diptoma,  too.  She 
also  has  moved  up  ttie  Head  Start  emptoy- 
ment  ladder  from  volunteer  to  parent  involve- 
ment coordinator. 

Three  of  Mrs.  King's  six  ctiiklren  participat- 
ed In  Head  Start.  All  six  have  finished  college. 

Her  youngest  son — a  former  Head  Starter- 
graduated  with  tK>nors  from  the  University  of 
Ftorida,  got  a  scholarsfiip  to  ttie  Sortionne  to 
study  French,  and  at  ttie  time  of  our  tiearing. 
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«■••  MTVing  M  ■  volunteer  teacher  with  the 
Peace  Cofpc  in  Morocco. 

So  beyond  the  educational  sluUs  and  the 
aocW  ridte  and  the  health  screening,  Head 

hurts  a  child's  self-esteem  more 
ooninued  Mure.  Head  Start  gives  a 
chM  a  chance  to  auoceed  not  only  inteHectu- 
aly  but  also  emoUonaly. 

Ha  chU  is  he^Md  to  understand  his  or  her 
dignity,  that  chid  is  more  Mcety  to  respect  the 
dgnMy  and  worth  cH  others— and  ail  society  is 


For  many  chidren,  l^eed  Start  is  the  first 
step  in  thafe'  ioumay  toward  this  understanding 
and  towaid  aslf-fespect 

We  have  to  put  more  children  on  that  path. 

Head  Start  is  currently  serving  only  16  per- 
cent o(  eigUe  chMren.  Over  2Vt  million  more 
rsfflaai  in  need. 

Last  September  the  Congress  overwtwlm- 
ingly  approved  legislalion  wtiich  I  introduced 
to  reauthoria  Head  Start  ttvough  fiscal  year 
1980.  I  would  urge  my  colleagues  to  continue 
their  strong  support  for  Head  Start 

It  is  the  reaponsUtty  of  tfie  Government  to 
promote,  protect,  defeixl.  aixj  enhance  human 
dgnity. 

Programs  such  as  Head  Start  provide  an 
exoeNent  opportuntiy  for  Government  to  re- 
spond to  real  needs  and  get  positive  results. 

Harping  children  and  families  to  find  stat)ility 
artd  fuMMment  in  tliis  rapidly  cfianging  society 
is  certainty  promoting,  protecting,  defending, 
and  enharidng  human  dqnity. 

Mr.  HAYES  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  first  I 
want  to  commend  our  colleague,  the  cfiairman 
of  the  Houee  Education  and  Labor  Committee, 
Rapraaantative  Gus  Hawkins,  for  reserving 
this  tinte  to  aNow  us  to  dtecuss  strategies  for 
Federal  action  to  address  ttie  needs  of  our 
Nation's  children  and  their  families. 

Chairman  Hawkins'  report  entitled  "Chil- 
dren in  America:  A  Strategy  for  the  100th 
Congress,"  is  one  that  each  Memt>er  of  this 
t)ody  should  become  familiar  with.  As  his 
report  states: 

A  strong  Federal  role  is  recommended  be- 
cause the  Federal  Government  has  the 
power  to  redistribute  National  resources 
and  promote  the  seneral  welfare  of  all  citl- 


As  the  Represerrtative  from  ttw  First  Con- 
gressional District  of  Illinois,  I  am  all  too  aware 
of  the  fact  that  ttm  institution  must  once  again 
reestabish  a  leadership  role  in  addressing  the 
of  American  citizens,  especially  our 


Unfortunately,  due  to  wttat  I  consider  mis- 
guided financial  priorities  of  our  current  admin- 
istratien.  that  commitment  has  been  put  on 
the  back  burner  wtiHe  military  spending  has 
received  ttie  lions'  share  of  hard  working 
Americans'  tax  dollars.  As  one  wtw  sees,  on  a 
daly  basis,  the  lack  of  this  commitment,  I 
have  propoeed  in  my  legislative  Initiatives  to 
recapture  that  spirit  and  put  people  ahead  of 


This  past  weokond  I  traveled  to  Atlanta,  GA, 
and  had  the  horar  of  addressing  a  conference 
held  at  the  Atlanta  University  School  of  Edu- 
cation aniitlad,  "Lost  Generatkxi:  Georgia's 
Dropouts."  Admittodhr,  graduatxxi  rates  have 
jncraased  over  the  last  45  years.  For  that  we 
should  be  proud.  But  before  we  stnk  out  our 


chests,  let  us  consider  the  fact  that  dropout 
rates  during  ttiat  time  have  not  conversely  de- 
created.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  some  areas  of 
the  natxxi,  dropout  rates  have  actually  in- 
creased. 

Of  ttie  4  millnn  cfvkJren  wtw  enter  ttie  ninth 
grade  every  year,  upwards  of  between 
700,000  and  1  million  of  tfiem  eittier  do  not 
graduate  on  time,  or  never  graduate  at  aH. 
Hundreds  of  tfwusands  of  young  people  who 
are  fast  becoming  part  of  what  I  fear  will  be 
ttie  permanent  underclass  of  American  socie- 
ty. Ry  a  nation  that  prkies  itself  on  educa- 
tional excellerKe,  this  statistx:  is  one  ttiat 
should  be  unacceptable  to  each  and  every 
Mentier  in  this  txxly. 

Our  cfiikjren  wtio  drop  out  not  only  do  a  dis- 
service to  ttiemselves  and  their  families,  tfiey 
also  do  a  disservice  to  society  as  well.  If  we  in 
this  body  fail  to  Invest  in  dropout  prevention, 
every  citizen  In  this  country  will  have  to  pay 
an  even  greater  cost  In  fu^re  unemptoyment 
t>enefits,  k>st  taxes,  and  k>st  productivity. 

To  give  you  a  clearer  understanding  of  tfie 
magnitude  of  this  cost  let  me  dte  a  UCLA 
study  conducted  by  James  Catterall.  Mr.  Cat- 
teraU  estimates  a  $200,000  loss  per  dropout 
and  a  S200  billon  k}ss  for  each  school  class 
across  tfie  country.  This  cost  not  only  Includes 
welfare  and  unemptoyment  costs,  it  factors  in 
healti  care  costs,  lost  tax  revenues,  lost  pro- 
ductivity costs,  and,  last  but  not  least,  crime 
preventk>n  costs.  Clearly,  It  Is  not  only  more 
cost  effective  and  in  our  Nation's  best  Interest 
to  spend  more  today  on  addressing  and  pre- 
ventl^  this  problem,  it  is  our  moral  responsi- 
bility as  well. 

For  these  reasons  I  have  introduced  tfie 
School  Dropout  Demonstratton  Assistance  Act 
and  the  Quality  of  Life  Action  Act  As  Cfiair- 
man Hawkins'  report  so  dramatk^lly  notes,  if 
everyone  able  and  willing  to  work  had  a  job, 
tfie  need  for  billiorvdollar  programs  tfiat  ttie 
general  public  supports  woukj  be  greatly  re- 
duced. Enactment  of  my  measures,  or  similar 
ones  outlined  In  the  chairman's  report,  would 
pro>Me  the  comprefiensive  and  coordinated 
appiDach  needed  to  translate  into  practk:al  re- 
alitias  the  rights  of  chikjren  arxJ  their  families 
to  load  productive  lives. 

As  his  report  notes,  upwards  of  13  million 
children  In  this  Natton  live  In  poverty.  I  ask 
you.  What  can  be  ttie  quality  of  ttieir  lives 
when  tfiey  live  In  poverty?  What  is  tfie  priority 
in  their  homes — attending  a  royal  wedding  or 
having  shoes  to  wear  to  school.  There  can  be 
no  excuse  wtien  we  have  upwards  of  8  millton 
citizens  out  of  work  with  no  job  prospects  in 
sigftf.  And  yes,  tfiere  is  no  excuse  wfien  we  in 
this  Congress  do  not  go  on  tfie  offensive  in 
the  fight  to  promote  the  general  welfare  of  all 
our  citizens. 

\Jk.  Speaker,  Chairman  Hawkins  has  pre- 
sented a  blueprint  for  actton.  I  challenge  each 
and  every  Memt)er  of  Congress  to  read  it, 
study  It  and  by  all  means  support  it  tfirough 
their  actions.  Togettier,  we  can  win  tfie  fight 
and  put  the  human  race  before  tfie  arms  race. 
If  we  are  truly  a  natton  second  to  none,  if 
we  are  serious  atxxjt  our  technok>gk»l  super- 
riortty,  if  our  Nation  is  really  serious  atxxit  its 
national  defense,  than  I  believe  there  is  no 
more  valuat)le  resource,  no  stronger  defense 
then  provKKng  for  the  well-being  of  our  Na- 
tk>rf  s  children. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Iti.  Spealter.  I  ask 
uiuuiimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  havt  5  legislative  days  In  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  renoarlu  on  the 
subject  o<  my  special  order  today. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
MoHTCoilERT).  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  iras  no  objection. 


LET  US  REACTIVATE  THE  MADI- 
SON AMENDMENT  ON  CON- 
GRESSIONAL PAY  RAISES 

(Mr.  MOODT  aslced  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  MOODY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
and  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Preni]  are  introducing  a  sense-of- 
Congress  resolution  which  urges 
States  to  reactivate  and  ratify  the  so- 
called  Madison  amendment  to  the 
Constitution.  This  amendment  would 
require  that  congressional  rates  on 
pay  raises  be  purely  prospective.  That 
is.  Members  of  Congress  and  other  af- 
fected employees  would  receive  pay 
raises  only  after  an  intervening  elec- 
tion. 

This  change  would  remove  Members 
from  the  very  unfortunate  position  of 
being  in  a  direct  conflict  of  interest 
when  they  vote  on  raises.  The  Member 
would  be  voting  on  salary  for  the  posi- 
tion, not  necessarily  for  himself.  It 
would  also  give  the  voters  the  choice 
of  whether  they  wanted  the  Member, 
in  fact,  to  serve  in  the  future  at  that 
salary.  It  would  help  to  objectify  the 
whole  congressional  salary-setting 
process. 

Hopefully,  this  will  reduce  the  great 
temptation  to  make  congressioiuQ 
salary  votes,  or  worse,  nonvotes.  into  a 
political  football  and  a  media  circus. 
Hopefutty,  it  would  reduce  the  recent- 
ly witnessed  spate  of  political  pander- 
ing and  institutional  bashing  over  con- 
gressionBl  pay.  It  denigrated  one  of 
the  moat  sacred  and  fundamental  in- 
stitutioits  of  the  n.S.  Government,  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

This  proposed  amendment  has  im- 
peccable historical  credentials.  Nearly 
200  yea^  ago,  James  Madison  offered 
this  prospective  congressional  pay 
amendment  In  the  very  first  Congress 
in  this  country.  In  fact,  signaling  its 
special  political  importance,  it  was 
contained  in  the  very  first  package  of 
12  proposed  constitutional  amend- 
ments. The  first  10  were,  of  course, 
passed,  and  are,  of  course,  known  as 
the  Bill  of  Rights. 

Eight  of  the  original  13  States,  two- 
thirds  but  not  three-quarters,  ratified 
this  amendment,  but  the  momentum 
somehow  slowed. 

But  the  time  has  come,  I  believe,  for 
renewed  interest.  In  the  last  4  years, 
10  more  States  have  ratified  the  Madi- 


son amendment  so  that  the  total  is 
now  18,  leaving  20  more  States  needed 
to  reach  the  necessary  three-quarters. 

As  someone  who  strongly  supports 
the  periodic  congressional  pay  raises,  I 
believe  the  hyperbole  and  hot  rhetoric 
on  both  sides  of  the  pay  raise  issue  can 
be  eliminated  through  the  adoption  of 
this  amendment. 

On  one  hand.  Congress  will  be  ac- 
countable for  its  actions;  no  tricks,  no 
gimmiclcs.  At  the  same  time,  this 
amendment  allows  for  a  calm,  rational 
consideration  of  the  issue  on  its  merits 
rather  than  the  political  grandstand- 
ing that  the  current  system  invites. 

Thirty-one  States,  including  my  own 
State  and  the  State  of  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Petri]  prohibit 
State  legislators  from  voting  to  raise 
their  own  salaries  in  the  same  legisla- 
tive session.  This  prospective  pay  raise 
voting  has  proven  itself  successfully  in 
these  31  States.  I  hope  this  approach 
will  be  part  of  the  federal  system  as 
well. 


THE  THRIFT  FORBEARANCE 
AND  SUPERVISORY  REFORM 
ACT 

(Ms.  OAKAR  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  going  to  join  with  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Bartlett]  and  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia  [Mr.  Barnard]  in 
cosponsoring  a  bill  introduced  by  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Bartlett] 
that  would  require  regulators  to  give 
some  of  the  ailing  thrifts  a  little  bit  of 
time  to  work  out  some  of  their  diffi- 
culties. 

Mr.  Speaker,  forbearance  is  some- 
thing that  we  ought  to  really  consider 
when  we  consider  any  aid  for  FSLIC. 
One  of  the  problems  that  we  have  had 
in  the  past  in  my  own  State  of  Ohio  is 
that  when  you  have  well-managed  in- 
stitutions in  troubled  areas,  very  often 
they  get  caught  up  with  the  problem 
of  difficulties,  and  they  are  penalized 
rather  than  rewarded  with  a  view  of 
forbearance  for  having  managed  their 
institution  in  a  responsible  maimer. 

I  do  not  think  this  provision  is  espe- 
cially a  farfetched  notion.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  banks  have  this  provision. 
Why  should  S&L's  and  smaller  institu- 
tions not  have  it  also? 

So,  as  a  means  of  having  a  bipartisan 
approach  to  some  of  the  difficulties 
some  of  our  institutions  are  experienc- 
ing, and  as  a  point  of  departure  for 
discussion  and  debate  in  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban 
Affairs,  I  am  very,  very  pleased  to  Join 
with  my  friend  from  Texas  [Mr.  Bart- 
lett] and  indeed  my  friend  from  Geor- 
gia [Mr.  Barnard]  in  sponsoring  the 
bill. 


THRIFT  FORBEARANCE  AND 
SUPERVISORY  REFORM  ACT 

(Mr.  BARTLETT  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  joining 
with  cosponsors  Doug  Barnard,  Biu 
McCkJLLUM,  and  Mary  Rose  Oakar  today  in- 
troducing legislatkKi  to  assist  In  improving  the 
conditran  of  ttie  savings  and  loan  Industry  in 
this  country— to  the  ultimate  benefit  of  the 
many  S&L  depositors,  homeowners,  potential 
homeowners,  and  others  who  rely  on  these  fi- 
nancial institutkjns. 

Economk;  problems  in  the  energy  and  real 
estate  industries  In  several  States,  including 
Texas,  have  created  difficulties  for  a  number 
of  financial  instituttons.  The  purpose  of  this 
legislatton  is  to  provkJe  a  more  rattonal,  sensi- 
ble, regulatory  approach  to  the  problem.  It 
would  allow  greater  regulatory  fort>earance  for 
problem  institutions  to  work  their  way  out  of 
diffk:ulty. 

In  several  States,  some  institutk>ns  are 
being  caught  in  a  general  and  deep  ecorK>mic 
decline.  As  we  conskter  legislation  recapitaliz- 
ing the  FSLIC,  we  also  need  to  make  reforms 
to  allow  lnstitutk>ns  which  can  to  work  tfieir 
way  out  of  their  difficulties.  We  need  to  take  a 
long-term  approach.  In  lieu  of  wfK>lesale  clos- 
ings of  some  S&L's  or  continued  immediate 
writedowns  of  net  worth  which  furtfier  deterio- 
rate problem  lnstitutk>ns. 

The  bill  includes  a  numt}er  of  provistons  In- 
cluding allowing  thrifts  to  amortize  loan  losses 
and  use  GAAP  accounting  for  problem  toans 
[Generally  Accepted  Accounting  Principles 
standards].  It  would  also  make  improvements 
in  the  supervisory  process. 

I  am  introducing  this  bill  today  as  a  starting 
point,  seeking  comments  and  suggestkins  for 
improvement.  Both  regulators  and  the  industry 
have  helped  in  developing  this  initial  draft,  and 
it  will  be  refined  furtfier  as  comments  are  re- 
ceived. A  final  verston  of  ttie  bill  will  be  of- 
fered as  an  addittonal  title  to  H.R.  27,  the 
FSLIC  recapitalizatk}n  bill,  when  the  sutxx>m- 
mittee  merits  It  up. 

This  proposal  will  not  result  in  saving  tfiose 
institutrons  that  have  engaged  In  fraudulent 
practk:es,  resulting  in  deep  insolvency.  Rattier, 
It  is  aimed  at  addressing  some  of  the  funda- 
mental problems  In  the  industry. 

Witfiout  some  bask;  reforms  in  tfie  system, 
the  1987  FSLIC  recapitalizatnn  couM  quk:kly 
be  spent  and  the  FSLIC  vnll  soon  be  back 
seeking  another  recapitalization,  and  we  «w>n't 
have  solved  tfie  prot)lem. 

Following  is  a  summary  of  tfie  t)ill: 
The  THRirr  FobbeaKahce  ahd  Supervisort 
Rdx>riis  Act 

I.  PORBEAKANCE  AlfD  AMORTIZATIOIf  OP  LOAM 
LOSSES 

A.  AUow  thrifts  to  amortize  loan  losses. 
Where  the  prevailing  economic  conditions 
tiave  so  depressed  a  region's  real  estate 
values  that  a  loan  restructuring  would  not 
suffice,  allow  an  approved  thrift  to  amortize 
loan  losses  over  a  5  to  10  year  period.  Ttiis 
would  let  thrifts  record  losses  Incrementally 
rather  than  writing  them  off  against  net 
worth  at  the  time  that  they  are  recognized. 
A  similar  approach  is  tielng  used  in  the 
Farm  Oedit  System. 


B.  Allow  thrift*  to  use  OAAP  accounting 
for  problem  loans.  Regulatory  Accounting 
Practices  (RAP)  give  the  regulators  the  au- 
ttiorlty  to  require  a  ttirlft  to  obtain  a  "cur- 
rent market"  appraisal  on  a  property,  and 
then  they  must  adjust  the  loan  value  to  the 
new  appraisal.  In  a  depressed  economy, 
where  market  values  are  a  fraction  of  what 
they  were  several  years  ago,  RAP  account- 
ing has  resulted  in  severe  write-downs  of  the 
net  worths  of  thrift  institutions.  This  de- 
valuation occurs  even  though  the  underly- 
ing collateral  is  income-producing  and  debt 
service  may  be  l>eing  maintained. 

The  use  of  GeneraUy  Accepted  Account- 
ing Principles  (GAAP)  aUows  a  loan  receiva- 
ble to  t>e  carried  at  the  lesser  of  cost  or  1) 
Net  Realizable  Value  (discounted  value 
based  on  cash  flow),  or  2)  a  carrying  value 
in  accordance  with  a  FASB  IS  debt  restruc- 
turing where  the  original  obligor  tias  re- 
mained in  place.  The  resulting  effect  on  the 
net  worth  of  each  Institution  is  far  leas 
severe. 

C.  Allow  thrifts  to  use  FASB  IS.  Current 
regulatory  practices  do  not  encourage  insti- 
tutions to  restructure  problem  loans  and  ac- 
count for  the  restructuring  with  the  use  of 
Financial  Accounting  Standards  Board  Rule 
15  (FASB  15).  an  accounting  method  con- 
sistent with  GAAP.  With  thrift  real  estate 
portfolios  suffering  in  many  states,  the  use 
of  FASB  15  would  aUow  an  S&L  to  avoid 
loan  recognition  where  economic  conditions 
require  that  Ixjrrowers  restructure  or  work 
out  their  loans. 

D.  Allow  thrifts  to  create  general  reserve 
accounts  that  are  not  charged  agairut  net 
worth.  GAAP  should  also  l>e  used  for  pur- 
poses of  establishing  reserves  for  loan 
losses.  In  some  situations  commercial  l>anks 
are  allowed  to  add  to  their  reserves  l>ecause 
of  a  problem  loan  and  that  addition  is  not 
reflected  In  the  regulatory  capital  require- 
ments. Thrifts  should  be  able  to  use  GAAP 
and  establish  their  reserves  In  a  similar 
maimer. 

II.  IMPROVEKKHT  IH  THE  SUPERVISORT  PROCESS 

A.  Provide  greater  flexibility  in  the  super- 
msorv  process. 

Allow  examiners  to  take  into  account 
Other  sources  of  credit  of  twrrower. 

Waive  approval  requirement  for  renegoti- 
ated loans  where  a  supervisory  agreement 
exists. 

Instruct  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board  (FHIBB)  to  establish  regulations  de- 
termining when  reappraisal  is  needed  on 
foreclosure. 

B.  Create  an  appeals  process  for  superviao- 
ry  agent  decisions. 

Each  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  (FHLB) 
President  shall  appoint  an  arbiter  ttiat 
could  hear  appealed  decisions  and  make  rec- 
ommendations to  the  President.  Proposal: 

Each  FHLB  President  shall  appoint  arbi- 
ter. 

Ttirif  ts  could  appeal  a  decision  by  a  super- 
visory agent  to  the  arbiter. 

All  fees  Incurred  shall  tx  paid  by  the 
thrift. 

The  arbiter  makes  recommendation  to  the 
FHLB  President. 

The  FHLB  President's  decision  Is  final. 

C.  Increase  autonomy  of  the  Federal  Sav- 
ings and  Loan  Insurance  Corporation 
(FSLICI.  The  FSLIC  ts  in  essence  an  Insur- 
ance agency  deriving  all  of  its  revenues  from 
fees  from  thrifts,  none  from  taxpayers.  This 
section  creates  the  autonomy  to  act  without 
interference  by  other  agencies  and  allows 
the  FSLIC  the  ability  to  hire  professionals 
capable  of  handling  the  economic  complex- 
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IUm  of  the  thrift  indtutry.  This  proposal 
would  eWmlnatf  FBLIC  from: 

VliaJ.  budget,  and  appropriations  require- 
menta; 

The  apportionment  of  funds  requirement; 

ChrO  aerrtce:  and 

Budget  reduction  laws. 

This  section  is  patterned  after  leKislatlon 
introduced  in  the  99th  Congress  by  Rep. 
Thomas  Carper  of  Delaware  and  Rep.  Stan 
ijwwww  of  New  York,  HJl.  4017,  The  De- 
positary Instltuti<m  Examination  Improve- 
ment Act. 

D.  AiUhoriae  the  Bank  Board  to  $tvdy  the 
enatiim  afaaaet  aevitition  corporations  to 
wmfekomK  raoZ  estete  aaaeti. 

Hie  AAC  could  (mly  be  established  with 
ezpUdt  language  disclaiming  federal  guar- 
antMB  of  credit. 


E  OOLLATBAL  BBQUIKEItXIfTS  rOR 
■LOAHS 


m.  1 


A.  Change  the  Federal  100%  Loan-to-value 
regulation.  Section  54S.33(d)  allows  a  loan 
to  be  made  equal  to  100%  of  the  appraised 
market  value  of  the  collateral.  The  change 
would  require  that  a  loan  be  limited  to  the 
leaer  of  the  appraised  value  or  cost.  A 
waiver  process  would  be  provided  where  a 
borrower  has  held  the  collateral  property 
for  a  substantial  period  of  time. 

In  addWon,  the  sponsors  of  the  legislation 
are  working  with  the  Federal  Hofne  Loan 
Bank  Board  to  devetop  specific  legisiative  lan- 
guage to  reform  the  appraisal  process,  s«x:h 
■a  Blowing  the  FHLBB  to  create  a  special  Ap- 
praisal Reiwiew  Board  to  avoid  undervaluation. 

I  oonjinue  to  seek  suggestions  as  we  ad- 
dress the  problems  in  tiie  savings  and  loan  in- 
dustry, a  critical  isaue  for  tiie  financial  security 
of  the  entire  country. 


PREVENTING  WORKPLACE  CAN- 
CERS IS  THE  GOAL  OF  H.R.  162 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Qatsos]  is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  GATDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Jan- 
uary 6.  I  introduced  H.R.  162.  the 
High  Risk  Occupational  Disease  Noti- 
fication and  Prevention  Act  of  1987. 
This  bill  is  ver>  similar  to  one  I  intro- 
duced during  the  99th  Congress,  H.R. 
1309,  but  it  is  a  vastly  improved  meas- 
ure. 

The  biU  I  have  introduced  in  the 
100th  Congress  is  the  resiilt  of  a  great 
deal  of  discussion  and  debate  both 
within  the  committee  and  subcommit- 
tee process  and  outside  the  process  in 
meetings  between  me,  my  staff,  and 
persons,  groups,  and  organizations  in- 
volved with  the  health  and  well-being 
of  all  Americans.  Including  American 
workers. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Health  and 
Safety,  which  I  chair,  conducted  some 
six  hearings  on  the  bill  hi  the  99th 
Congress  and  I  fully  intend  to  conduct 
at  least  two  or  three  hearings  in  this 
Congreas  so  that  the  product  we  bring 
to  the  floor  represents  a  proposal  that 
wlU  do  the  job  it  is  Intended  to  do. 

Tet.  for  all  of  the  improvements 
made  in  this  legislation,  its  goal  is  the 
same.  It  stiU  establishes  a  program 
aimed  at  preventing  the  deaths  and 


disablements  of  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  American  workers  from  can- 
cert  and  other  diseases  caused  by  ex- 
poaures  to  toxic  and  hazardous  sub- 
stances in  the  workplace. 

We  have  been  told  by  the  agencies 
that  should  luiow,  that  as  many  as 
lOOtOOO  American  workers  die  each 
year  from  workplace  caused  cancers 
and  others  diseases. 

We  have  been  told  by  those  same 
agencies  that  as  many  as  400,000  work- 
ers are  added  to  the  list  of  newly  dis- 
abled every  year  by  many  of  those 
same  diseases. 

H.R.  162  seeks  to  prevent  those 
deaths  and  disablements  by  eliminat- 
ing the  causes  of  those  diseases.  The 
bill  establishes  a  program  for  identify- 
ing specific  worker  populations  at  high 
risk  of  death  and  disability  because  of 
the  Jot>s  they  do  and  the  toxic  sub- 
stances to  which  they  are  exposed. 

It  has  t>een  contended  that  this  bill 
will  require  that  anyone  with  even  just 
a  passing  ex[>osure  to  a  specific  sub- 
stance would  be  notified.  That  is  not 
so.  I  believe  we  have  the  expertise  and 
technological  ability  to  isolate  the 
worker  populations  at  greatest  risk 
and  to  notify  only  those  workers. 

This  bill  calls  for  individually  notify- 
ing workers  within  the  identified 
groups,  telling  them  or  their  risk,  and 
encouraging  them  to  participate  in  a 
health  surveillance  and  counseling 
program.  I  want  to  make  it  very  clear 
at  this  time  that  it  is  up  to  the  worker 
to  enter  or  not  enter  the  monitoring 
and  counseling  program. 

It  is  contended  that  we  do  not  have 
the  capability  to  notify  the  persons 
who  are  identified.  Perhaps  those  who 
argue  that  point  aren't  reading  the 
same  literature  that  I  am.  We  already 
know  that  notification  can  be  done.  It 
has  been  done— and  successfully. 

The  American  Cancer  Society,  the 
American  Lung  Association,  and  a 
wide  variety  of  other  health  organiza- 
tions are  endorsing  this  bill,  noting 
that  it  is  a  major  step  toward  the  pre- 
vention and  elimination  of  work-relat- 
ed diseases.  These  health  organiza- 
tions understand  that  the  best  way  to 
attack  the  problem  of  disease  is 
through  prevention  because  treatment 
is  too  costly  and,  unfortunately,  some- 
times unsuccessful. 

H.R.  162  is  a  cost-effective  measure. 

The  Social  Security  Administration 
notes  that  the  average  disabled  worker 
receives  a  monthly  payment  of  $481.95 
from  the  OASDI  [old-age,  survivors, 
and  disability  insurance]  Program— 
$5,783.40  per  year— and  that  disabled 
workers  in  the  program  number  2.7 
mEUion,  resulting  in  an  annual  outlay 
of  better  than  $15  billion  for  all  dis- 
aUed  workers. 

Thus,  even  if  we  conservatively  esti- 
mate that  only  10  percent  of  the  total 
number  of  disabled  workers  are  dis- 
abled because  of  occupatioiud  diseases. 


the  cost  is  still  $1.5  billion,  I  repeat, 
$1.5  billion  per  year. 

But  that's  not  all.  A  recent  study 
showed  that  82  percent  of  all  Medicare 
enrolleeE  imder  age  65  are  disabled 
workers  and  that  these  disabled  work- 
ers account  for  $6.7  billion  in  Medicare 
outlast  each  year.  Of  this,  $1.1  billion 
is  directly  related  to  occupational  dis- 
ease. 

These  figures— $1.5  billion  for  dis- 
abled workers  under  OASDI  and  $1.1 
billion  in  Medicare  funds— do  not  even 
include  dollars  for  surviving  widows, 
and  children. 

In  contrast  to  this  already  estimated 
$2.6  billon  a  year,  H.R.  162  has  an  au- 
thorization of  just  $25  million  a  year 
for  each  of  the  first  2  years,  a  modest 
investment  to  say  the  least  given  the 
overwhelming  costs  to  business  and 
government  already  being  laid  out. 

There  is  another  factor  that  makes 
H.R.  162  cost  effective.  A  worker  who 
enters  the  health-monitoring  program 
and  who  develops  the  specific  disease 
for  which  he  or  she  has  been  notified, 
is  likely  to  have  that  disease  deter- 
mined at  its  earliest  stages,  when  costs 
of  treatment  are  much  less  and 
chances  of  successful  treatment  are 
considerably  higher. 

Last  year.  Dr.  Arnold  Muller,  Perm- 
sylvania's  Secretary  of  Health,  noted 
in  an  article  that  it  cost  an  average  of 
$35,000  to  treat  an  advanced  case  of 
cervical  cancer.  By  comparison,  early 
detection  of  the  disease  reduces  the 
treatment  cost  to  an  average  of  $500 
and  dramatically  increases  the 
chances  of  successful  treatment. 

That  is  the  goal  of  H.R.  162.  It  is 
aimed  at  enabling  us  to  detect  those 
fatal  and  debilitating  workplace  dis- 
eases aarly  when  treatment  is  more 
likely  to  succeed  and  the  cost  of  doing 
such  treatment  Is  considerably  less. 

The  long-term  benefit  will  be  the 
eventual  prevention  and/or  elimina- 
tion of  those  diseases  through  the  de- 
velopment and  use  of  new  engineering 
techniques  and  system  that  will  reduce 
exposures  from  toxic  and  hazardous 
substances  to  the  safest  possible  levels 
or  through  the  use  of  alternative  sub- 
stances that  are  either  nontoxic  or 
substantially  less  toxic  or  through  the 
development  of  better  health  stand- 
ards fr»m  OSHA  and  other  agencies  or 
through  the  development  of  better 
personal  protective  equipment  for 
workerg. 

I  am  attaching  a  copy  of  H.R.  162  to 
be  printed  so  that  copies  will  be  avail- 
able more  easily  and  more  quickly. 

To  those  persons  who  contend  that 
we  are  rushing  headlong  into  an  un- 
charted area,  let  me  just  say  that 
those  arguments  have  hieen  used  time 
and  time  again,  whenever  improve- 
ments or  new  developments  were  pre- 
sented. Those  argiunents  just  don't 
hold  up  in  the  face  of  time.  We  have 


seen  how  rapidly  we  can  adjust  to  the 
new  and  the  different. 

Let  me  close  with  a  recent  quotation 
from  a  totally  different  source  than 
we  in  the  area  of  health  and  safety  are 
used  to.  Many  of  us  are  familiar  with 
the  Dallas  Cowboys  professional  foot- 
ball team  and  Tex  Schramm,  the 
team's  president.  It  should  also  be 
noted  that  Schnunm  is  a  member  of 
the  National  Football  League's  Com- 
petition Committee  who  strongly 
pushed  for  the  replay  program  that 
received  so  much  attention  during  the 
recently  completed  football  season. 

In  response  to  critics  who  wanted 
the  program  dropped,  last  September, 
Schramm  said;  "you  don't  ever  not  do 
something  because  it  is  difficult  to  ac- 
complish. You  just  have  to  get  people 
trained.  We're  in  a  new  era.  I  just 
think  we're  going  through  a  lot  of 
growing  pains." 

To  those  who  say  that  it  is  prema- 
ture to  enter  into  the  kind  of  notifica- 
tion program  proposed  of  H.R.  162.  I 
use  Mr.  Schramm's  words— you  don't 
ever  not  do  something  because  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  accomplish. 

Too  many  American  men  and 
women  are  dying  because  of  diseases 
caused  by  their  exposures  to  toxic  and 
hazardous  workplace  substances.  Too 
many  American  men  and  women  are 
becoming  disabled,  either  unable  to 
work  or  forced  to  perform  lesser 
duties,  as  the  result  of  diseases  caused 
by  the  same  and  other  toxic  sub- 
stances to  which  there  are  exposures 
in  the  workplace.  The  cost  to  America 
is  too  great  to  allow  the  situation  to 
continue. 

Yes.  it  may  be  difficult  to  develop 
the  program  we  are  proposing  in  this 
bill,  but  that  doesn't  mean  we  should 
just  drop  it.  What  it  does  mean  is  that 
we  will  have  to  work  harder  and  more 
diligently  to  insure  that  it  works  prop- 
erly. 

You  don't  ever  not  do  something  be- 
cause it  is  difficult  to  accomplish. 

H.R.  162 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  1.  SHORT  TrrLE. 

This  Act  may  he  cited  as  the  "High  Risk 
Occupational  Disease  Notification  and  Pre- 
vention Act  of  1987". 

SEC.  2.  FINDINGS  AND  PURPOSE. 

(a)  PiNDiHGS.— The  Congress  finds  that— 
<1)  many  toxic  and  hazardous  substances, 
physical  agents,  materials,  and  processes  are 
in  wide  industrial  and  commercial  use  in  the 
United  States: 

(2)  a  significant  number  of  workers  suffer 
disability  or  death  or  both  from  occupation- 
al diseases  caused  by  hazardous  occupation- 
al exposures; 

(3)  diseases  caused  by  hazardous  occupa- 
tional exposures  constitute  a  substantial 
burden  on  Interstate  commerce  and  have  an 
adverse  effect  on  the  public  welfare: 

(4)  workers  have  a  basic  and  fundamental 
right  to  know  they  have  been  and  are  being 
exposed  to  an  occupational  hazard  and  are 


at  risk  of  contracting  an  occupational  dis- 
ease; 

(5)  social  and  family  services  that  rein- 
force health  promoting  behavior  can  reduce 
the  risk  of  contracting  an  occupational  dis- 
ease; 

(6)  there  is  a  period  of  time  between  expo- 
sure and  the  onset  of  disease  when  it  often 
is  possible  to  intervene  medically  in  the  bio- 
logical process  of  disease  either  to  prevent 
or.  by  early  detection,  successfully  treat 
many  disease  conditions; 

(7)  a  significant  number  of  identifiable  oc- 
cupational populations  are  at  risk  of  devel- 
oping diseases  because  of  hazardous  occupa- 
tional exposures; 

(S)  by  means  of  established  epidemiologi- 
cal, clinical,  and  laboratory  studies,  it  is  pos- 
sible to  define  and  identify  very  specific 
worker  populations  at  risk  of  contracting  oc- 
cupational diseases; 

(9)  there  is  no  established  national  pro- 
gram for  identifying,  notifying,  counseling, 
and  medically  monitoring  worker  popula- 
tions at  risk  of  occupational  disease; 

(10)  there  is  a  lack  of  adequately  trained 
medical  and  human  service  professionals,  as 
well  as  appropriately  staffed  and  equipped 
health  facilities  to  recognize,  diagnose,  and 
prevent  occupational  diseases; 

(11)  there  Is  a  need  for  Increased  research 
to  Identify  and  monitor  worker  populations 
at  risk  of  occupational  disease;  and 

(12)  through  prevention  and  early  detec- 
tion of  occupational  disease  the  staggering 
costs  of  medical  treatment  and  care  In  the 
United  States  can  be  substantially  reduced. 

(b)  PuaposKS.— It  Is  the  purpose  of  this 
Act- 

(1)  to  establish  a  Federal  program  to 
notify  individual  employees  within  popula- 
tions at  risk  of  occupatlonally  Induced  dis- 
ease that  they  are  at  risk  because  of  a  haz- 
ardous occupational  exposure,  and  to  coun- 
sel them  appropriately; 

(2)  to  authorize  and  direct  the  certifica- 
tion of  occupational  and  environmental 
health  facilities  which  have  a  primary  pur- 
pose of  educating,  training,  and  advising 
physicians,  health  professionals,  and  social 
service  professionals  In  local  communities 
throughout  the  United  SUtes  to  recognize, 
diagnose,  and  treat  occupational  disease; 

(3)  to  expand  Federal  research  efforts  to 
Improve  means  of  identifying  and  monitor- 
ing worker  populations  at  risk  of  occupa- 
tional disease;  and 

(4)  to  establish  a  set  of  protections  prohib- 
iting discrimination  against  employees  on 
the  basis  of  identification  and  notification 
of  occupatloruU  disease  risk. 

SEC.  3.  DEFINrriONS. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  Act— 

(1)  the  term  "employee"  means— 

(A)  any  individual  employed  by  an  em- 
ployer, or 

(B)  any  individual  formerly  employed  by 
an  employer  as  to  whom  any  Federal  agency 
maintains  records  pertaining  to  woik  histo- 
ry, or  the  employer  maintains  personnel 
records,  medical  records,  or  exposure 
records; 

(2)  the  term  "employer"  means  any 
person  engaged  in  commerce  or  in  an  indus- 
try or  business  affecting  commerce,  or  any 
agency  of  Federal.  State,  or  local  govern- 
ment; 

(3)  the  term  "Secretary"  means  Secretary 
of  Health  and  Human  Services; 

(4)  the  term  "population  at  risk"  means 
an  employee  population  exposed  to  hazard- 
ous occupational  exposures  within  which  an 
associated  disease  occurs  at  a  rate  30  per- 
cent greater  than  a  comparable  population 


not  exposed  to  the  hazardous  occupational 
exposure; 

(5)  the  term  "hazardous  occupational  ex- 
posure" means— 

(A)  any  harmful  chemical,  physical,  or  bi- 
ological agent  found  in  the  workplace; 

(B)  any  Industrial  or  commercial  proceas 
or  activity  found  In  the  workplace  which  ia 
associated  with  the  risk  of  disease: 

(C)  a  history  of  hazardous  exposure  for 
sufficient  duration  and  of  sufficient  Intenii- 
ty,  or  both,  as  to  be  associated  with  a  risk  of 
occupational  disease;  or 

(D)  Any  occupational  activity  which  is  as- 
sociated with  the  risk  of  disease; 

(6)  the  term  "medical  monitoring"  means 
periodic  medical  examinations  of  employees 
who  are  In  a  population  at  risk  of  occupa- 
tional disease; 

(7)  the  term  "ethical  manner"  means  con- 
duct that  recognizes  the  voluntary  nature  of 
the  patlent-physlclan  relationship  and  the 
confidentiality  of  Information  communicat- 
ed In  that  relationship;  and 

(8)  the  term  "Board"  meaits  that  Risk  As- 
sessment Board  esUblished  by  section  4  of 
this  Act. 

SEC.  4.  RISK  ASSESSMENT  BOARD. 

(a)  EsTABusHMKNT.— <1)  There  is  hereby 
established  with  the  E>epartment  of  Health 
and  Human  Services  the  Risk  Assessment 
Board.  The  Board  shall  consist  of  8  mem- 
bers appointed  by  the  Secretary  In  accord- 
ance with  paragraph  (2)  and  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Health,  who  shall  serve  as 
chairman. 

(2)  Of  the  8  members  appointed  by  the 
Secretary— 

(A)  5  shall  t>e  career  or  commissioned 
public  health  service  employees.  Including 
an  epidemiologist,  a  toxlcologist,  an  iitdus- 
trial  hygienlst,  a  physician,  and  an  occupa- 
tional health  nurse;  and 

(B)  3  shaU  be  physicians,  including  an  aca- 
demic physician  specializing  in  occupational 
medicine,  an  occupational  physician,  and  a 
general  practitioner. 

(3)  The  memtwrs  of  the  Board  appointed 
under  paragraph  (2KA)  shall  be  appointed 
for  terms  of  5  years,  except  that— 

(A)  the  term  of  members  Initially  so  ap- 
pointed shall  expire  (as  designated  by  the 
Secretary  at  the  time  of  their  appointment) 
at  the  end  of  1.  2,  3,  4.  and  5  years,  respec- 
tively: and 

(B)  any  member  appointed  to  fill  a  vacan- 
cy in  the  Board  that  occurs  prior  to  the  ex- 
piration of  a  term  stiall  l>e  appointed  to 
serve  for  the  remainder  of  tliat  term. 

(4)  The  members  of  the  Board  appointed 
under  paragraph  (2KB)  shall  be  ^pointed 
for  terms  of  one  year. 

(5)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  a  full-time 
staff  necessary  to  carry  out  the  functions  of 
the  Board. 

(b)  FoHcnoifS.— (1)  The  Board  shall— 

(A)  review  current  medical  aitd  other  sci- 
entific studies  and  reports  concerning  the 
incidence  of  disease  associated  with  employ- 
ment: 

(B)  identify  and  designate  from  this 
review  employee  populations  at  risk  of  dis- 
ease associated  with  hazardous  occupational 
exposures  that  should  be  notified  pursuant 
to  this  Act.  including  the  size,  nature,  and 
composition  of  the  population  at  risk;  and 

(C)  develop  a  form  and  method  of  notifi- 
cation that  shall  l>e  used  by  employers,  the 
Secretary,  and  agents  of  the  Secretary  de- 
scribed in  section  5(g).  to  notify  the  desig- 
nated population  at  risk. 

(2)  In  Identifying  the  populations  at  risk 
of  disease,  the  Board  shall  consider  the  fol- 
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lowlnc  fscton  based  upon  the  best  available 
adentUlc  evtdotoe: 

(A)  the  agents,  materials,  or  processes,  or 
romWnattons  thereof,  that  may  be  toxic 
baaed  upon  epidemloloilc  and  clinical  obser- 
vations of  human  populations,  or  animal 
and  laboratory  studies; 

(B)  rstimat^  of  increased  risk  of  death 
and  dtseaie  in  specific  sites,  systems,  or 
oriana  of  the  body  in  exposed  human  popu- 
lations: 

(C)  estimates  of  increased  rlslc  of  death  or 
dlseiie  in  exposed  htmian  populations  relat- 
ed to  Industrial  classifications,  job  catego- 
ries, durations,  and  intensities  of  exposure: 


(D)  other  medical,  health,  and  epidemio- 
lockal  principles,  including  consistency  of 
association,  specificity  of  association, 
stroigth  of  association,  dose-response  rela- 
tionships, biological  plausability.  temporal 
relationships,  statistical  significance,  the 
extent  and  seriousness  of  risk,  and  the  con- 
sequence of  notifying  or  failing  to  notify  a 
population  at  risk. 

(3)  The  Board  shall  determine  criteria  for 
designating  populations  at  risk  in  those 
cases  of  rare  disease  for  which  the  defini- 
tion in  section  3(4)  may  not  be  applicable 
because  the  disease  in  question  Is  extremely 
rare  in  the  gmeral  population. 

(c)  Puoums.— The  Board  shall  under- 
take, as  its  first  priority,  to  review  employee 
populations  exposed  to  hazardous  occupa- 
tional exposures  whose  members  are  most 
likely  to  be  helped,  either  through  medical 
Intervention  or  through  counseling  on  per- 
sonal health  habits.  In  making  this  determi- 
nation, the  Board  shall  consider  exposures 
for  which  there  exists  a  permanent  stand- 
ard promulgated  under  section  6(b)<5)  of 
the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Act  of 
1970  and  also  shall  consider  the  extent  of 
medical  monitoring  and  surveillance  already 
available  to  employee  populations  covered 
by  the  pnmanent  standards. 

(d)  PaocaDuacB.--The  Board  shall  initiate 
a  proceeding  to  identify  a  population  at  risk 
by  Issuing  a  notice  of  its  proposed  findings 
and  reccmunendations. 

(2)  The  Notice  shaU— 

(A)  be  published  in  the  Federal  Register: 

(B)  set  forth  which  classes  or  categories  of 
employees  are  being  considered  for  inclu- 
sion in  a  population  at  risk  and  the  reasons 
for  such  inclusion; 

(C)  request  the  public  to  submit  written 
views  on  the  proposed  findings  and  recom- 
mendations within  45  days;  and 

(D)  provide  for  a  hearing  within  30  days 
after  the  conclusion  of  such  45-day  period, 
at  which  the  public  may  express  views  on 
the  Board's  proposed  findings  and  recom- 
mendations. 

(3)  The  Board  shall  issue  final  findings 
and  recommendations  within  45  days  follow- 
ing the  hearing,  based  on  the  record  devel- 
oped pursuant  to  paragraph  (2)  of  this  sub- 
section. 

(4)  If  the  Board  determines  that  a  class  or 
category  of  employee  is  a  population  at  risk 
of  disease,  it  shall  make  such  a  finding  and, 
within  ten  days  of  making  such  a  finding. 
transmit  to  the  Secretary  a  recommenda- 
tion that  the  individuals  within  such  a  pop- 
ulation at  risk  be  notified  under  section  5  of 
this  Act. 

BBC  S.  EMPLOYEE  NOTIPICATION  AND  COUNSEU 
INC. 

(a)  DRsamiiATioNS  op  the  Sbcretart.— 
(1)  The  Secretary  shall  determine  whether 
a  class  or  category  of  employees  is  a  popula- 
tkm  at  risk  of  disease  based  upon  the  find- 
ings and   recommendations   made   by   the 


Board  under  section  4  of  this  Act.  The  Sec- 
retary shall  review  the  findings  and  recom- 
mendations without  further  notice  and 
without  public  comment. 

(2)  The  Secretary  shall  adopt  the  findings 
and  recommendations  of  the  Board  unless 
the  Secretary  concludes  that— 

(A)  procedural  requirements  set  forth  in 
section  4(d)  are  not  met,  or 

(B)  to  do  so  will  endanger  the  health  and 
safety  of  a  class  or  category  of  employees. 

(b)  Notification  or  Population  at 
Risk.— (1)  Upon  determination  by  the  Sec- 
retary that  a  given  class  or  category  of  em- 
ployee is  a  population  at  risk  of  occupation- 
al disease,  the  Secretary  shall  make  every 
effort  to  notify  each  Individual  within  such 
population,  and  their  respective  employers, 
of  that  risk. 

(2)  In  addition,  the  Secretary  shall  make 
simultaneous  use  of  public  service  an- 
nomcements  and  other  means  of  notifica- 
tion appropriate  to  reach  the  population  at 
risk. 

(3)  The  Secretary  shall  establish  proce- 
dures for  notifying  persons  who  have  been 
subjects  of  epidemiological  studies  demon- 
strating findings  of  increased  risk  of  occupa- 
tional disease  conducted  by  an  agency 
within  the  Department  of  Health  and 
Huaian  Services  and  shall  require  such  noti- 
fication procedures  to  be  Included  in  all 
future  epidemiological  studies  by  such  an 
agency. 

(c)  Contents  or  Notification.— The  Sec- 
retary's notification  shall  include— 

(1)  an  identification  of  the  hazardous  oc- 
cupational exposure,  including  the  name, 
composition,  and  properties  of  known  chem- 
ical agents; 

(2)  the  disease  or  diseases  associated  with 
the  hazardous  occupational  exposure; 

(3)  any  known  latency  periods  from  time 
of  exp>osure  to  time  of  clinical  manifestation 
of  the  disease; 

(4)  counseling  appropriate  to  the  nature 
of  the  risk  including,  but  not  limited  to — 

(A)  the  advisability  of  initiating  a  personal 
medical  monitoring  program; 

(B)  the  most  appropriate  type  of  medical 
monitoring  for  the  disease  associated  with 
the  risk; 

(C)  the  name  and  address  of  the  nearest 
health  center  certified  under  this  Act; 

(D)  the  prohibitions  against  discrimina- 
tion for  notified  employees  as  established 
under  section  8  of  the  Act; 

(t)  employer  responsibilities  with  respect 
to  health  care  for  notified  employees,  as  es- 
tablished under  section  8  of  this  Act:  and 

(F)  the  telephone  number  of  the  hot  line 
established  under  subsection  (d)  of  this  sec- 
tion. 

(d)  Telephonx  Inpormation.— The  Secre- 
tary shall  establish  a  telephone  "hot  line" 
for  the  employees  notified  under  this  sec- 
tion and  for  their  personal  physicians  for 
the  purpose  of  providing  additional  medical 
and  scientific  information  concerning  the 
nature  of  the  risk  and  its  associated  disease. 

(e)  Dissemination  of  Inforkation.— The 
Secretary  shall  prepare  and  distribute  other 
medical  and  heajth  promotion  materials  and 
information  on  any  risk  subject  to  notifica- 
tion under  this  section  and  its  associated 
disease  as  the  Secretary  deems  appropriate. 

(f)  Access  to  Information.— In  carrying 
out  the  notification  responsibilities  under 
this  section,  the  Secretary  shall,  subject  to 
the  requirements  of  section  552a  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  and  other  applicable 
provisions  of  Federal  law,  have  access  to  in- 
fonnation  and  data  contained  in  the 
records— 


(1)  of  any  Federal  agency  solely  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  names,  addresses,  and 
work  histories  of  employees  subject  to  noti- 
fication under  this  section;  and 

(2)  of  any  employer  insofar  as  Federal 
access  is  provided  for  under  the  Occupation- 
al Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970  and  the 
Mine  Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1977  and 
regulaticns  promulgated  pursuant  thereto. 

(g)  Cooperation  With  Private  Employers 
AND  Stais  and  Local  Governments.— ( 1 )  In 
carrying  out  the  notification  responsibilities 
under  this  section,  the  Secretary  shall  coop- 
erate to  the  extent  practicable  with  private 
employers  and  State  and  local  departments 
of  health  and  may  certify  a  private  employ- 
er or  a  State  or  local  government  to  conduct 
notification  under  this  section,  pursuant  to 
standards  issued  by  the  Secretary.  Such 
standards  shall  prohibit  access  by  any  such 
employer  or  government  to  information  and 
data  contained  in  records  described  in  sub- 
section (f )  of  this  section. 

(2)  Private  employers  and  State  and  local 
departments  of  health  certified  by  the  Sec- 
retary to  conduct  notifications  pursuant  to 
subsection  (g)(1)  of  this  Act  shall  assume 
the  costa  associated  with  such  notification. 

(3)  A  private  employer  who  has  been 
found  to  willfully  violate  a  recordkeeping, 
notification,  or  hazards  communication  re- 
quirement as  promulgated  under  the  Occu- 
pational Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970  or 
the  Mine  Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1977 
may  not  be  certified  by  the  Secretary  to  ful- 
fill the  notifications  pursuant  to  subsection 
(g)(1)  for  a  period  of  five  years  after  the 
date  of  such  filing  or  may  have  its  certifica- 
tion revoked  for  a  period  of  five  years  after 
such  finding. 

(h)  Liability.— The  Secretary  and  agents 
of  the  Secretary,  including  any  employer  or 
government  acting  pursuant  to  subsection 
(g)  of  this  section,  shall  not  be  liable  under 
Federal  or  State  law  for  monetary  damages 
with  res>ect  to  any  omission  or  act  per- 
formed pursuant  to  this  section. 

(i)  Judicial  Review.— (1)  Any  person  ad- 
versely affected  or  aggrieved  by  a  determi- 
nation of  the  Secretary  under  this  Act  that 
a  given  class  or  category  of  employees  is  a 
population  at  risk  is  entitled  to  judicial 
review  of  that  determination  in  the  appro- 
priate Uhited  States  Court  of  Appeals  upon 
a  petition  filed  insuch  court  by  such  person. 
Any  petition  filed  pursuant  to  this  section 
shall  l>e  filed  within  30  days  after  such  de- 
termination by  the  Secretary. 

(2)  A  copy  of  any  petition  filed  under 
paragraph  (1)  shall  be  promptly  transmitted 
to  the  Secretary  by  the  clerk  of  the  court. 
The  Secretary  shall  file  in  the  court,  as  pro- 
vided in  section  2112  of  title  28.  United 
States  Code,  the  record  of  the  proceedings 
on  which  the  determination  is  based,  includ- 
ing the  findings  and  recommendations  of 
the  Board  and  the  record  of  its  proceedings. 

(3)  The  court  may  set  aside  the  determina- 
tion of  the  Secretary  under  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section  only  if  the  determination  is 
found  to  be— 

(A)  arbitrary,  capricious,  or  an  abuse  of 
dlscretloni: 

(B)  oontrary  to  constitutional  right, 
power,  nrivilege,  or  immunity: 

(C)  in  excess  of  statutory  Jurisdiction,  au- 
thority, or  limitations;  or 

(D)  without  observance  of  procedure  re- 
quired b|y  law. 

(4)  The  commencement  of  proceedings 
under  this  subsection  shall  not  operate  as  a 
stay  of  the  determination  of  the  Secretary 
to  notify  employees  unless  the  court  specifi- 
cally orders  a  stay  based  upon  a  determina- 


tion  by   the  court   that   the  complaining 

party  is  highly  likely  to  succeed  on  the 

merits. 

SEf. «.  health  centers. 

(a)  Selection  of  Existing  Facilities.- (1) 
Within  90  days  after  the  effective  date  of 
this  Act.  the  Secretary  shall  establish  and 
certify  10  health  centers.  The  Secretary 
shall  select  the  10  health  centers  from 
among  education  resource  centers  of  the 
National  Institute  for  Occupational  Safety 
and  Health  and  similar  facilities  of  the  Na- 
tional Institute  for  Environmental  Health 
Sciences,  the  National  Cancer  Institute,  and 
other  private  and  governmental  organiza- 
tions that  apply  for  such  designation  by  the 
Secretary  and  shall  consider  regional  distri- 
bution in  making  such  selection.  At  a  later 
date,  but  not  more  than  five  years  after  the 
effective  date  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary 
shall  establish  and  certify  additional  health 
centers  from  among  the  health  care  facili- 
ties described  in  this  paragraph  so  as  to 
obtain  no  less  than  one  center  per  State 
throughout  the  United  States. 

(2)  Such  centers  and  personnel  assigned  to 
them— 

(A)  shall  be  selected  on  the  basis  of  (i) 
their  demonstrated  ability  and  experience 
in  the  recognition,  diagnosis,  and  treatment 
of  occupationally  related  diseases  in  an  ethi- 
cal manner,  and  (ii)  their  capability  to  offer 
training  and  assistance  to  physicians  and 
social  service  professionals  engaged  in  the 
management  of  populations  and  individuals 
at  risk  of  occupational  disease,  and  to  fulfill 
other  functions  assigned  to  them  under  this 
section,  and 

(B)  shall  be  certified  as  such  under  crite- 
ria issued  by  the  Secretary. 

(b)  Functions  of  Centers.— The  centers 
shall  provide  education,  training,  and  tech- 
nical assistance  to  personal  physicians  and 
social  service  professionals  who  serve  em- 
ployees notified  under  section  5  of  this  Act. 
The  centers  also  shall  be  capable  of  provid- 
ing research  resources,  diagnosis,  treatment, 
medical  monitoring,  and  family  services  for 
employees  notified  under  section  5  of  this 
Act. 

(c)  Cost  of  Training  and  Equipment.- 
The  Secretary  shall,  from  funds  appropri- 
ated xinder  this  Act,  reimburse  the  health 
centers  certified  under  this  section  for  the 
cost  of  developing  a  training  program  and 
procuring  specialized  equipment  required 
under  the  certification  criteria  developed 
pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  of  this  section. 

SEC.  7.  RESEARCH,  TRAINING  AND  EDUCATION. 

(a)  Improved  Methods  of  Monitoring  and 
Identification.— The  Secretary  shall,  from 
amounts  remaining  from  appropriations 
under  section  10  that  are  not  required  to 
carry  out  other  sections  of  this  Act.  make 
grants  to  certified  health  centers,  universi- 
ties, and  other  institutions  and  organiza- 
tions that  meet  criteria  established  by  the 
Secretary  to  conduct  research,  training,  and 
education  aimed  at  improving  the  means  of 
medically  assisting  employees  exposed  to  oc- 
cupational health  hazards  and  the  means  of 
Identifying  worker  populations  exposed  to 
such  hazards.  Such  research,  training,  and 
education  shall  include,  but  not  be  limited 
to,  the  following  areas: 

(1)  studying  the  etiology  and  development 
of  occupationally  related  diseases  and  the 
disabilities  resulting  from  such  diseases: 

(2)  developing  means  of  medical  surveil- 
lance of  employees  exposed  to  occupational 
health  hazaids; 

(3)  examining  the  medical  treatment  of 
workers  exposed  to  occupational  health  haz- 
ards, and  means  of  medical  Intervention  to 


prevent  the  deterioration  of  the  health  and 
functional  capabilities  of  employees  dis- 
abled by  (xx:upational  disease; 

(4)  studying  and  developing  medical  treat- 
ment and  allied  social  services  for  employ- 
ees exposed  to  occupational  health  hazards; 

(5)  developing  education  programs  de- 
signed to  train  physicians  and  social  services 
professionals  to  assist  employees  and  their 
families  in  undertaking  measures  which 
ameliorate  the  effects  of  those  diseases;  and 

(6)  sponsoring  epidemiological,  clinical, 
and  laboratory  research  to  identify  and 
define  additional  employee  populations  at 
risk  of  disease  from  hazardous  occupational 
exposures. 

(b)  Authority  To  Employ  Exports  and 
Consultants.— In  carrying  out  activities 
under  this  section,  the  Secretary  is  author- 
ized to  engage  the  services  of  experts  and 
consultants  as  deemed  necessary. 

SEC.  8.  EMPLOYEE  TESTING.  EVALUATION.  MEDI- 
CAL MONITORING.  AND  DISCRIMINA- 
TION. 

(a)  (Certification  of  Program  Availabil- 
ity.—An  employer  who  receives  a  notifica- 
tion under  section  5(b)  that  one  or  more  of 
its  current  employees  is  in  a  population  at 
risk  shall  certify  to  the  Secretary  that  the 
testing,  evaluation,  and  medical  monitoring 
requested  by  such  employees  as  a  result  of 
the  hazard  occupational  exposure  identified 
in  such  notification- 

(1)  will  be  provided  or  made  available  by 
such  employer  at  no  cost  to  the  employee,  if 
any  part  of  such  exposure  occurred  in  the 
course  of  the  employee's  employment  by 
that  employer;  or 

(2)  will  l)e  provided  or  made  available  by 
such  employer  at  a  charge  to  the  employee 
not  exceeding  the  cost  to  the  employer  (or 
at  no  charge),  if  no  part  of  such  exposure 
occurred  in  the  course  of  the  employee's 
employment  by  the  employer. 

(b)  Discrimination  Prohibited.— No  em- 
ployer or  other  person  shall  discharge  or  in 
any  manner  discriminate  against  any  em- 
ployee on  the  basis  that  the  employee  is  or 
has  been  a  member  of  a  population  that  has 
been  determined  by  the  Secretary  to  be  a 
population  at  risk  of  disease  and  shall  not 
discriminate  against  such  an  employee  by 
refusing  to  provide  for  testing,  evaluation, 
and  medical  monitoring  at  cost. 

(c)  Benefit  Reduction  Prohibited.— If. 
following  a  determination  by  the  Secretary 
under  this  Act,  It  is  medically  determined  by 
the  employee's  personal  medical  representa- 
tive in  consultation  with  the  employer  and 
his  medical  representative,  that  such  em- 
ployee should  be  temporarily  or  permanent- 
ly transferred  to  a  less  hazardous  or  nonex- 
posed  Job,  the  employee  shall  retain  the 
earnings,  seniority,  and  other  employment 
benefits  as  though  the  employee  had  not 
been  transferred  from  the  former  Job.  In 
the  event  of  a  disagreement  between  the 
employee's  personal  medical  representative 
and  the  medical  representative  of  the  em- 
ployer, an  independent  medical  consultant 
shall  be  retained  at  the  employer's  expense 
to  make  a  final  determination  with  respect 
to  the  necessity  for  such  a  temporary  or 
permanent  transfer. 

(d)  Review  of  Complaints.— ( 1 )  Any  em- 
ployee who  Is  aggrieved  by  a  violation  of 
this  section,  may,  within  six  months  after 
such  violation  occurs,  apply  to  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  for  a  review  of  such  alleged  viola- 
tion. Upon  receipt  of  such  application,  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  shall  cause  an  investiga- 
tion to  be  made  as  he  deems  appropriate.  If 
upon  such  investigation  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  determines  that  the  provisions  of  this 


section  have  been  violated,  he  shall  bring  an 
action  in  any  appropriate  United  States  dis- 
trict court.  In  any  such  action,  the  United 
States  district  courts  shall  have  Jurisdiction 
for  cause  shown  to  restrain  violations  of  this 
section  and  order  all  appropriate  relief 
under  subsection  (e)  or  (f )  of  this  section. 

(2)  Within  90  days  of  the  receipt  of  the 
application  filed  under  this  subsection,  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  shall  notify  the  com- 
plainant of  this  determination  under  para- 
graph (2)  of  this  subsection.  If  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  finds  that  there  was  no  such 
violation,  he  shall  issue  an  order  denying 
the  application. 

(e)  Reinstatement  and  Othix  Rxli^.— 
Any  employee  who  is  subjected  to  a  viola- 
tion of  this  section  shall  be  restored  to  his 
or  her  employment  and  shall  be  compensat- 
ed for— 

(1)  any  lost  wages  (Including  fringe  bene- 
fits and  seniority); 

(2)  costs  associated  with  medical  monitor- 
ing; and 

(3)  costs  associated  with  bringing  the  alle- 
gation of  violation. 

(f)  Civil  Penalties.— Any  person  or  insti- 
tution that  violates  this  section  shall  be 
liable  for  a  civU  penalty  of  not  less  than 
$1,000  or  more  than  $10,000  for  eac^  viola- 
tion as  may  lie  determined  by  the  Secretary 
of  Labor. 

SEC.  ».  ENFORCEMENT  AUTHORrrY. 

(a)  Injunctive  Relief.— Whenever  the 
Secretary  determines  that  any  person  or  in- 
stitution is  engaged  or  is  about  to  be  en- 
gaged in  an  act  or  practice  constituting  a 
violation  of  this  Act  or  any  rule  or  regula- 
tion promulgated  under  this  Act,  the  Secre- 
tary may  bring  an  action  In  the  proper 
United  States  district  court  to  enjoin  such 
acts  or  practices,  and  upon  a  proper  showing 
an  injunction  or  permanent  or  temporary 
restraining  order  shall  be  granted  without 
bond.  The  provisions  of  section  5<h)  shall 
not  limit  the  authority  of  the  Secretary 
under  this  subsection. 

(b)  Effect  on  Other  Laws.— The  notifica- 
tion of  an  employee  pursuant  to  this  Act 
that  such  employee  is  in  a  population  at  risk 
and  the  initiation  of  medical  evaluation  and 
monitoring  shall  not  constitute  or  in  any 
way  affect  a  claim  for  compensation,  loss,  or 
damage  arising  out  of  the  hazardous  occu- 
pational exposure,  except  that  the  results  of 
such  medical  evaluation  and  monitoring 
may  be  introduced  as  evidence  with  respect 
to  such  a  claim.  Notification  pursuant  to 
this  Act  shall  not  commence  the  tolling  of 
any  statute  of  limitations  with  respect  to 
filing  a  timely  claim. 

SEC.  10.  authorizations. 

There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$25,000,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1M8 
and  1989  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
Act. 

SEC.  II.  EFFECTIVE  DATE. 

Except  as  may  be  otherwise  provided 
therein,  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall 
become  effective  six  months  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  my  colleague 
from  Vermont. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
want  to  commend  the  gentleman  for 
his  statement.  As  the  gentleman 
knows.  I  agree  with  him  that  there  is  a 
need  out  there  which  we  must  mold 
legislation  to  meet.  Although  we  have 
had  and  do  have  some  disagreements 
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on  exactly  how  to  do  it.  I  certainly 
agree  with  him  there  is  a  need  which 
miutbemet. 

Ifr.  Speaker.  I  have  committed 
myaelf  to  working  with  the  gentleman 
to  try  to  aee  if  we  can  come  out  with  a 
bai  or  at  least  have  a  bill  on  the  House 
floor  whleh  will  meet  not  only  the  con- 
cerns that  he  has  expressed,  but  some 
of  the  concerns  of  those  who  disagree 
somewhat  with  the  biU  which  he  has 
introduced.  But  I  do  commend  him  for 
taking  this  fecial  order  and  bringing 
to  the  attention  of  the  Members  the 
severe  needs  we  have  in  this  area. 

Mr.  0ATD08.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  commend  my  colleague.  Mr.  Jef- 
PtMOM,  who  has  worked  long  and  hard. 
As  he  mentioned,  we  do  not  agree  on 
many  things.  I  do  commend  him. 

Mr.  ^leaker,  my  most  fervent  desire 
would  be  that  he  would  be  a  cosponsor 
of  this  legislation.  We  are  in  the  proc- 
ess now  of  dlsnisKing  this  with  the 
gentleman  and  his  staff  as  he  well 
knows.  We  have  been  looking  into 
sane  of  the  provisions  and  hopefully 
there  Is  an  area  of  compromise.  I  hope 
that  can  be  reached.  It  would  be  abso- 
lutely enjoyable  to  come  on  the  floor 
in  a  bipartisan  manner  and  bring  this 
bin  before  our  colleagues  and  fight  it 
to  its  proper  consequence,  which  is 
passage.  I  hope  that  can  occur. 

If  it  does  not,  I  am  sure  my  colleague 
will  be.  In  good  conscience,  taking  a 
position  that  might  be  contrary,  but  in 
good  consdenoe  and  Justified  by  the 
facts.  I  have  that  much  respect  for 
him:  I  have  had  it  over  the  years.  I 
have  worked  with  him  on  the  commit- 
tee. 

To  that  extent,  I  have  no  fear  of  the 
reservations  that  he  would  come  to 
some  frivolous  argiunent.  It  would  be 
sincere,  one  based  on  the  facts. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  congratulate 
the  gentleman. 

I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. My  dream  is  the  same  as  his,  Mr. 
^Teaker.  and  we  have  Just  to  find  out 
where  those  dreams  will  mesh. 

Mr.  OATDOS.  BCr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 


LITHUANIA:  A  REMINDER 

(Mrs.  BENTLET  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
her  remarks.) 

Mrs.  BENTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  Feb- 
ruary 16  this  year  is  the  official  na- 
tl<Hiiil  holiday  honoring  our  outstand- 
ing Presidents.  Washington  and  Lin- 
coln. But  that  date  has  special  mean- 
ing for  another  nation.  Lithuania. 

It  was  on  this  date  in  1018  that  the 
small  Baltic  Republic  declared  its  in- 
dependence after  almost  a  century  and 
a  half  of  domination  by  the  Russian 
EDU>lre.  That  independence  lasted 
only  two  decades  before  they  were  in- 
vaded by  the  Soviet  Union,  and,  ac- 


cording to  the  Soviets,  became  a 
Soviet  Socialist  Republic. 

The  people  of  the  country  have 
never  accepted  their  captivity.  Ameri- 
cans of  Lithuanian  descent  have  spent 
the  past  40  years  reminding  us  that 
their  nation  was  captured  by  force  of 
arms  and  not  integrated  by  free 
choice.  The  people  of  the  Republic  of 
Lithuania  have  suffered  for  their  inde- 
pendence and  their  religious  convic- 
tions now  for  almost  a  half  a  century. 

The  United  States  has  refused  to 
recognize  the  Soviet  takeover  of  Lith- 
uania. That  is  small  solace  for  the 
people  who  live  under  the  boot  of  tyr- 
anny. We  should  remember  Lithuania 
when  we  deal  with  the  Soviets  in  Cen- 
tral America  and  in  arms  negotiations. 
They  do  not  have  the  same  values  that 
we  do  and  we  dare  not  let  others  fall 
like  Lithuania  or  succumb  to  them. 


A  COMPETITIVENESS  SUR- 

CHARGE   TO    FINANCE    TRADE 
PROGRAMS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
MoMTGOiiZRY).  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Ver- 
mont [Mr.  Jeffords]  is  recognized  for 
10  minutes. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
week  ago  I  took  this  floor  to  bring  to 
the  attention  of  the  Members,  our 
severe  need  in  the  area  of  competitive- 
ness in  world  trade.  This  afternoon  I 
would  like  to  again  concentrate  on 
that  subject. 

First,  I  would  like  to  outline  very 
briefly  the  problems  that  we  are 
facing  and  what  has  happened  to  this 
Nation  with  respect  to  our  ability  to 
trade  on  the  world  scence. 

I  would  like  to  then  go  into  the  prob- 
lems that  we  have  and  explore  how  we 
can  regain  our  competitive  edge  so 
that  we  can  not  only  improve  our 
standard  of  living  but  also  be  able  to 
ensure  that  future  generations  can  do 
so. 

In  addition,  I  would  like  to  focus  at- 
tention on  the  fact  that  it  is  not  only 
important  that  we  improve  our  com- 
petitiveness and  regain  the  edge  we 
once  had.  but  also  that  we  create  the 
sales  force.  In  the  past,  people  depend- 
ed upon  us  for  our  innovative  produc- 
tivity and  we  didn't  have  to  worry 
about  promoting  sales.  But  other 
countries  have  matched  that  produc- 
tivity, and  we  need  to  create  a  sales 
force  which  would  be  able  to  get  out 
and  compete  for  sales  in  the  world 
markets. 

First,  let  me  go  a  little  bit  into  what 
has  happened  in  this  coimtry  in  the 
area  of  losing  our  trade. 

America's  trade  deficit  has  been 
growing  with  alarming  speed.  Between 
1960  and  1084,  the  U.S.  share  in  total 
world  exports  declined  from  21  to  12.6 
percent.  Between  1080  and  1985,  the 
trade  gap  widened  by  311  percent.  Ex- 
ports fell  by  3  percent,  but  imports  in- 


creased by  41  percent.  The  United 
States,  Once  the  largest  creditor  nation 
in  the  world,  is  fast  becoming  the 
world's  biggest  debtor.  Expressed  in 
dollar  terms,  the  trade  deficit  topped 
$170  billion  in  1086— exceeding  the 
1085  reitord  by  more  than  15  percent. 
In  more  human  terms,  it  has  meant  a 
traumatic  disruption  in  the  lives  of 
thousands  of  American  workers  in  in- 
dustries that  declined  because  they 
were  unable  to  compete  in  foreign 
markets  with  foreign  made  goods  in 
this  coantry.  And  it  has  threatened 
the  security  of  pension  benefits  ex- 
pected by  people  who  spent  their 
working  lives  in  industries,  which, 
through  no  fault  of  the  workers, 
couldn't  compete  with  imports. 

These  industries  have  been  going 
out  of  business  and  defaulting  on  their 
pension  programs. 

In  contrast  to  what  happened  in  the 
United  States,  look  at  what  happened 
in  Japan.  Five  years  after  World  War 
n,  Japan's  gross  national  product  was 
only  about  6  percent  of  that  of  the 
United  States.  By  1082,  on  a  per  capita 
basis,  Japan's  GNP  was  75  percent  of 
ours,  and  increasing  at  twice  the  rate 
of  that  of  the  United  States.  Japan's 
resurgence  did  not  result  from  the  ex- 
ploitation of  natural  resources;  it  must 
import  almost  all  of  its  oil,  its  steel, 
and  much  of  its  food.  Japan's  principal 
resources  are  human  resources,  and 
many  attribute  Japan's  remarkable 
comeback  from  the  devastation  of  the 
war  to  the  nurturing  of  these  human 
resources  by  an  educational  system 
that  seems  as  if  it  had  been  specially 
tailored  to  enhance  the  country's 
power  in  the  world  marketplace. 

Japan  long  ago  realized  that  its  eco- 
nomic future  lay  in  the  world  of  tech- 
nology. It  took  steps  to  assure  that  it 
had  a  population  sufficiently  well 
versed  In  science  and  mathematics  to 
assure  an  adequate  supply  of  research 
scientists  and  engineers  to  satisfy  the 
recognised  need  for  continuing  scien- 
tific discovery  and  iimovation. 
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America  has  that  same  need.  Our 
heavy  industries  may  never  regain 
their  once  preeminent  status.  Many  of 
their  low-skilled  workers  will  never  get 
their  Jobs  back.  To  a  large  degree,  our 
economic  future  and  our  ability  to  sus- 
tain and  improve  our  standard  of 
living,  lie  in  computers,  robotics,  bio- 
genetics, and  other  highly  technical 
fields  that  will  require  workers  trained 
in  mathematics  and  science,  and  other 
areas. 

With  respect  to  the  sales  force,  as  I 
have  mentioned,  we  have,  over  the 
years,  been  the  country  to  which 
people  came  to  buy  goods.  We  did  not 
have  competitors  on  the  world  scene 
for  most  of  our  goods.  That  has 
changed. 


Americans  are  largely  indifferent  to 
the  study  of  foreign  languages,  leaving 
our  sales  force  totally  unable  to  com- 
pete on  the  world  markets. 

In  1081-82.  only  100  persons  received 
bachelor's  degrees  with  majors  in  Jap- 
anese. Only  68  persons  received  bache- 
lor's degrees  with  majors  in  Chinese, 
potentially  the  world's  largest  market. 

Sixty-one  percent  of  our  business 
schools  do  not  offer  any  international 
courses.  Despite  Japan's  dramatic 
emergence  as  a  leader  in  world  trade, 
there  has  been  no  significant  increase 
in  the  numbers  of  Americans  speaking 
Japanese.  During  the  period  from  1973 
to  1983,  when  the  Japanese  challenge 
mushroomed,  the  number  of  American 
students  studying  Japanese  grew  only 
from  9,500  to  11.500.  If  American  ex- 
ports are  to  grow  in  that  market,  busi- 
nessmen must  l>e  able  to  communicate 
with  foreign  trade  partners.  Compa- 
nies must  become  more  adept  at  un- 
derstanding and  satisfying  the  needs 
and  tastes  of  foreign  consumers.  This 
will  mean  that  more  businessmen  will 
need  to  learn  foreign  languages  and 
understand  other  cultures.  A  UNESCO 
study,  however,  ranks  Americans  as 
next  to  last  in  sensitivity  to  foreign 
cultures. 

Those  are  the  needs  that  we  face. 
There  are  many  programs  which  are 
in  existence  or  which  have  been  pro- 
posed to  meet  those  needs,  to  enhance 
our  competitiveness,  to  improve  our 
language  ability  and  salesmanship  in 
the  world's  markets.  But  it  is  impor- 
tant to  note  that  at  this  time,  especial- 
ly as  one  looks  at  the  deficits  that  we 
are  facing,  that  these  needs  will  not  be 
met  by  wishing  them  away.  It  is  true 
that  a  great  deal  can  be  accomplished 
by  attitudinal  changes,  by  being  able 
to  raise  the  awareness  of  the  American 
people  that  we  must  change  our  ways 
if  we  are  to  sustain  or  improve  our 
standard  of  living. 

Let  me  run  down  through  some  of 
the  programs,  both  existing  and  pro- 
posed, that  need  to  be  restructured  or 
implemented  in  order  to  meet  or  trade 
problem  head-on.  Next  I  want  to  look 
at  the  cost  of  those  programs.  Then  I 
will  ask  you  whether  or  not  it  would 
be  fair  or  appropriate  for  this  body  to 
merely  authorize  these  programs,  and 
duck  the  fact  that  there  is  a  financial 
need  that  must  be  met  in  order  to 
make  those  programs  work. 

First  of  all,  I  want  to  point  out  that 
the  administration  (and  I  must  give 
credit  to  Secretary  Brock)  has  come 
forward  with  some  proposals  to  meet 
some  of  our  needs,  not  only  to  improve 
competitiveness,  but  to  assist  workers 
who  have  been  displaced  because  of 
imports. 

For  instance,  the  worker  retraining 
program  has  been  recommended  by 
the  administration,  which  encom- 
passes the  TAA,  the  Trade  Adjust- 
ment Assistance  Program  as  well  as 
title  III  of  the  Job  Training  Partner- 


ship Act.  At  present  these  programs 
are  funded  at  $410  million.  The  admin- 
istration asks  that  the  new  program  be 
funded  by  an  additional  $570  million, 
over  half  a  billion  more.  With  respect 
to  the  Summer  Youth  Program,  the 
administration  asks  for  another  $50 
million. 

Let  us  take  a  look  at  some  of  the 
basic  programs  that  [>eople  are  asldng 
us  to  fund  to  at  least  their  minimum 
requirements. 

The  Education  for  Economic  Securi- 
ty Act,  referred  to  by  many  as  the 
Math-Science  Act,  which  we  put  into 
effect  a  few  years  ago,  is  presently 
funded  at  only  $52  million,  yet  every- 
one recognizes  that  the  minimum 
amount  to  make  any  dent  in  our  prob- 
lems is  some  $400  million.  That  would 
be  an  additional  $348  million  to  meet 
the  very  minimum  needs  in  that  area. 

Chapter  1  of  the  Education  Consoli- 
dation Improvement  is  our  basic  pro- 
gram to  help  the  economically  disad- 
vantaged have  some  hope  of  being 
able  to  be  competitive  with  the  educa- 
tional needs  of  this  century.  Presently, 
it  only  serves  48  percent  of  the  target 
population.  It  is  funded  at  a  level  of 
$3.9  billion.  If  we  were  to  add  another 
$2  billion  to  that,  it  would  still  not 
serve  all  the  needy  students.  The  ad- 
ministration, however,  recommended 
only  an  additional  $200  million  for 
that  program.  The  Education  and 
Labor  Committee  heard  testimony  this 
morning  recommending  that  chapter  1 
funding  at  least  be  doubled.  There  is  a 
large  need  there  that  is  not  being  met. 

The  Job  Training  Partnership  Act. 
Yesterday,  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
criticized  it,  saying  that  it  is  not  meet- 
ing the  needs  of  Americans  who  most 
need  such  a  program.  They  are  right. 
Current  funding  levels  only  allow  for 
services  for  l}etween  3  and  6  percent  of 
those  that  need  training.  It  is  being 
criticized  because  it  is  helping  those 
who  are  coming  forward  with  the 
greatest  speed  and  are  the  most  able 
to  take  advantage  of  the  program  to 
move  into  employment.  I  do  not  think 
you  can  fault  the  program;  you  can 
fault  the  funding  levels. 

If  you  were  to  double  JTPA  funding, 
the  program  would  still  meet  the 
needs  of  about  10  percent.  It  would  re- 
quire an  additional  $2  biUion  Just  to 
show  some  significant  improvement  in 
that  area. 

Adult  education  is  now  funded  at 
$100  million.  There  is  a  recommenda- 
tion for  a  small  increase  by  the  admin- 
istration, but  there  again,  we  are  only 
meeting  a  very  small  percentage  of  the 
need.  If  you  are  going  to  do  the  Job,  if 
you  are  going  to  improve  adult  liter- 
acy, it  is  going  to  take  more  money 
than  that. 

We  have  enacted  no  programs  that 
will  nurture  the  special  abilities  of  our 
most  gifted  and  talented  students.  We 
have  not  done  what  we  should  do  to 
assist  these  future  leaders.  Such  a  pro- 


gram should  be  funded  at  at  least  $100 
million. 

Graduate  programs.  In  the  area  of 
science  and  education,  we  now  find 
that  over  half  of  our  graduate  stu- 
dents are  foreigners,  and  the  numtier 
of  graduate  students  has  diminished 
considerably.  If  we  were  to  fund  the 
graduate  programs,  we  would  have  to 
take  a  small  amount  of  money,  but  it 
is  somewhere  in  the  area  of  another 
$100  million  in  order  to  fund  at  any 
adequate  level  the  various  graduate 
programs  that  we  have. 

In  addition  to  that,  we  have  capital 
bacldogs,  and  some  of  these  are  the 
most  severe  and  the  most  important. 
For  instance,  the  pension  guaranty 
fund  that  we  have  under  ERISA,  is  in 
serious  trouble.  It  is  going  to  be  under- 
funded by  some  $4  billion  due  to  the 
failures  of  trade-impacted  businesses. 
The  steel  industry,  for  instance,  is  re- 
sponsible for  most  of  the  deficit  in  this 
fund. 

That  is  going  to  require  either  huge 
increases  in  the  premiums  paid  for  for 
each  employee  of  the  nonfaillng  pen- 
sion programs,  or  we  are  going  to  have 
to  find  some  $3  to  $4  billion  of  addi- 
tional funding  over  the  next  few  years 
in  order  to  take  care  of  that. 

In  addition,  we  need  to  revitalize  our 
research  and  development  facilities. 
The  estimated  costs  of  such  an  effort 
range  from  $4  to  $40  billion  in  order  to 
improve  research  in  our  universities 
and  bring  us  back  to  a  competitive  po- 
sition with  our  trading  psirtners  and 
competitors.  That  is  going  to  require  a 
substantial  amount  of  money  and  on 
an  ongoing  basis,  starting  very  shortly. 

All  in  all,  therefore,  we  need  aacM- 
where  between  $3.5  and  $5.5  billion  in 
additional  funding  on  an  annual  basis 
to  fund  at  minimum  levels  existing 
programs. 

We  cannot  do  that  with  existing 
funding  structures.  That  is  why  last 
week,  I  brought  to  the  attention  of 
this  l)ody  a  bill  that  I  will  be  introduc- 
ing shortly,  which  will  give  us  the 
funding  mechanism  to  do  that.  We  will 
ask  those  persons  who  are  benefiting 
from  the  imports  to  pay  a  0.9-percent 
increase  by  having  an  ad  valorem  tax 
upon  all  dutiable  imports  coming  to 
this  coiuitry. 

This  will  raise  about  $3.5  billion  a 
year  so  that  those  people  who  are  ben- 
efiting from  our  losses  in  this  Nation 
will  be  the  ones  who  will  pay  to  im- 
prove the  problems  that  we  have.  This 
should  be  sufficient  enough,  with 
some  reordering  of  priorities,  to  be 
able  to  meet,  to  a  significant  extent, 
the  need  that  is  out  there  in  order  to 
restore  our  competitiveness. 

This  is  a  serious  need,  Mr.  Speaker. 
We  can  talk  about  it,  but  if  we  do  not 
do  something  at>out  it  in  a  way  that  is 
meaningful,  this  country  will  not 
regain  its  markets.  We  will  not  be  able 
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to  austaln  our  standard  of  living,  and 
certainly  cannot  Improve  it. 


SUBMISSION  OF  RULES  OF  THE 
COlilinTEE  ON  ENERGY  AND 
COmiERCE  OF  THE  HOUSE 
FOR  THE  lOOTH  CONGRESS 

(Mr.  DINOELL  asked  and  was  given 
pennlaslim  to  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Rccoso  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  DINQELL  Mr.  Spe^er,  pursuant  to 
House  rule  XI,  clause  2(a),  I  submit  for  printing 
in  the  C2onqre88ional  Record  the  rules  of 
the  CommHlee  on  Energy  arxj  Commerce, 
■doplBd  at  the  committee's  organizational 
meeing  on  Febmaiy  4, 1967: 
RoLB  vol  TRB  Comima  oif  EiimcY  and 

ComoBCB.    Honas   op    RsrusnrrATrvEs, 

IOOihCombus 

Rule  1.  Jttiiet  0/  Ote  Hoiue.  The  Rules  of 
tbe  House  are  the  niles  of  its  conunlttees 
and  Its  snlxsoininlttees  so  far  as  is  applica- 
ide.  except  that  a  motion  to  recess  from  day 
to  day  is  a  motion  of  high  prlvUege  in  com- 
mittees snd  suticonunlttees.  Written  rules 
adopted  by  the  onnmlttee.  not  inconsistent 
with  the  Rules  of  the  House,  shall  l>e  bind- 
ing on  each  subcommittee  of  the  committee. 
EKh  sulKommittee  of  the  committee  is  part 
of  tbe  ecmmittee  and  ts  subject  to  the  au- 
thority and  direction  of  the  committee. 
Rule  XI  of  tbe  Rules  of  the  House,  which 
pertains  entirely  to  committee  procedure,  is 
inewpoiated  and  made  a  part  of  the  rules  of 
this  committee,  wiilch  are  supplementary  to 
tbe  Rules  of  the  House. 

Rule  3.  rifiu;  Place  of  Meeting*,  (a)  The 
committee  shall  meet  on  the  fourth  Tues- 
day of  each  month  and  at  such  other  times 
as  detennlned  by  the  chairman,  or  pursuant 
to  subparagraph  (b).  In  Room  2123  of  the 
Raybum  House  Office  Building,  at  9:45  aon. 
for  the  consideration  of  bills,  resolutions, 
and  other  business,  if  the  House  is  in  session 
on  that  day.  If  the  House  is  not  in  session 
on  that  day  and  the  committee  has  not  met 
during  such  montii,  the  committee  shall 
meet  at  such  time  and  place  on  the  first  day 
thereafter  when  the  House  is  in  session. 

(b)  The  ctudrman  may  call  and  convene, 
as  he  ctmslders  necessary,  additional  meet- 
ings of  the  committee  for  the  consideration 
of  any  bill  or  resolution  pending  liefore  the 
committee  or  for  the  conduct  of  other  com- 
mittee business.  The  conunittee  shall  meet 
tat  such  purposes  pursuant  to  that  call  of 
the  chairman. 

(c)  If  at  least  three  members  of  the  com- 
mittee M-  subcommittee  (whichever  is  appli- 
cable) desire  that  a  special  meeting  of  the 
cooimittee  or  subcommittee  (wtiichever  is 
applicable)  be  called  by  the  chairman  or 
subcommittee  ctiairman,  those  memtiers 
may  fUe  in  the  offices  of  the  committee 
their  written  request  to  the  chairman  or 
subcommittee  chairman  for  that  special 
meeting.  Such  request  shall  specify  the 
measure  or  matter  to  be  considered.  Imme- 
diately upon  the  filing  of  the  request,  the 
derk  of  the  committee  shall  notify  the 
chairman  or  subciMnmittee  chairman  of  the 
filing  of  the  request.  If.  witiiin  3  calendar 
days  after  the  filing  of  the  request,  the 
chairman  or  subcommittee  cliairman  does 
not  caU  the  requested  special  meeting  to  be 
held  within  7  calendar  days  after  the  filing 
of  the  request,  a  majority  of  tbe  memlwrs  of 
tbe  oammlttee  or  subcommittee  (wlUchever 
Is  applicable)  may  file  in  the  offices  of  the 
committee  their  written  notice  that  a  spe- 


cial meeting  of  the  committee  or  sul>com- 
mlttee  (whichever  is  applicable)  will  l>e 
held,  specifying  the  date  and  hour  thereof, 
and  the  measure  or  matter  to  l>e  considered 
at  that  special  meeting.  The  committee  or 
sulicommittee  (whichever  is  applicable) 
Shan  meet  on  that  date  and  hour.  Immedi- 
ately upon  the  filing  of  the  notice,  the  cleric 
of  the  committee  shall  notify  all  memliers 
of  the  committee  or  sulx:otnmittee  (which- 
ever is  applicable)  that  such  meeting  will  t>e 
held  and  inform  them  of  its  date  and  hour 
and  the  measure  or  matter  to  l>e  considered 
and  only  the  measure  or  matter  specified  in 
that  notice  may  be  considered  at  that  speci- 
fied meeting. 

(d)  If  the  chairman  of  the  cormnittee  or 
subcommittee  is  not  present  at  any  meeting 
of  the  committee  or  suljcommlttee,  the 
ranking  meml>er  of  the  majority  party  on 
the  committee  or  sut>committee  who  is 
present  shall  preside  at  that  meeting. 

(e>  Each  meeting  of  the  committee  or  any 
of  its  subcommittees  for  the  transaction  of 
business,  including  hearings  and  the 
markup  of  legislation,  shall  l>e  open  to  the 
pulilic  except  when  the  committee  or  sub- 
committee in  open  session  and  with  a 
quorum  present  determines  by  roUcall  vote 
that  all  or  part  of  the  remainder  of  the 
meeting  on  that  day  shall  l>e  closed  to  the 
public.  This  paragraph  does  not  apply  to 
those  special  cases  provided  in  the  Rules  of 
the  House  where  closed  sessions  are  other- 
wise provided. 

(f)  At  least  once  a  month,  the  chairman 
shall  convene  a  meeting  of  the  chairmen  of 
the  sut>committees.  The  purpose  of  the 
meeting  will  l>e  to  discuss  issues  pending 
t>efore  the  committee  and  the  procedures 
for  committee  consideration  of  such  mat- 
tersL  The  discussion  may  include,  among 
other  items,  the  scheduling  of  hearings  and 
meetings,  questions  of  sulx;ommittee  Juris- 
diction and  the  conduct  of  joint  subcommit- 
tee hearings. 

Rule  3.  Agenda.  The  agenda  for  each  com- 
mittee or  subcommittee  meeting  (other 
than  a  hearing),  setting  out  the  date,  time, 
place,  and  all  items  of  business  to  be  consid- 
ered, shall  be  provided  to  each  memt>er  of 
the  committee  by  delivery  to  his  office  at 
least  36  hours  in  advance  of  such  meeting. 

Rule  4.  Procedure,  (a)(1)  The  date,  time, 
place,  and  subject  matter  of  any  hearing  of 
the  committee  or  any  of  its  subcommittees 
shall  be  announced  at  least  1  week  in  ad- 
vance of  the  commencement  of  such  hear- 
ing, unless  the  committee  or  sul>committee 
determines  in  accordance  with  such  proce- 
dure as  it  may  prescribe,  that  there  is  good 
cause  to  l>egin  the  hearing  sooner. 

(3)(A)  The  date,  time,  place,  and  subject 
matter  of  any  meeting  (other  than  a  hear- 
ing) scheduled  on  a  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  or 
Thursday  when  the  House  wiU  be  in  session, 
sh^  be  atmoimced  at  least  36  hours  in  ad- 
vance of  the  commencement  of  such  meet- 
ing. 

(B)  The  time,  place,  and  subject  matter  of 
a  meeting  (other  than  a  hearing  or  a  meet- 
ing to  which  subparagraph  (A)  applies) 
shall  be  announced  at  least  72  hours  in  ad- 
vance of  the  commencement  of  such  meet- 
ing. 

(b)  Each  witness  who  is  to  appear  l>efore 
the  committee  or  sulx»mmittee  shall  file 
with  the  clerk  of  the  committee,  at  least  two 
working  days  in  advance  of  his  appearance, 
fifty  (50)  copies  of  a  written  statement  of 
his  proposed  testimony  and  shall  limit  his 
oral  presentation  at  his  appearance  to  a 
brief  summary  of  his  argument,  unless  this 
requirement,  or  any  part  thereof,  is  waived 


by  the  committee  or  subcommittee  cliair- 
man presiding. 

(c)  The  right  to  interrogate  the  witnesses 
before  the  committee  or  any  of  its  sutx»m- 
mittees  shall  alternate  l>etween  majority 
and  minority  members.  Each  member  shall 
l>e  limited  to  5  minutes  in  the  interrogation 
of  witnesses  until  such  time  as  each  meml>er 
who  so  desires  has  had  an  opportunity  to 
question  witnesses.  No  member  shall  be  rec- 
ognized for  a  second  period  of  5  minutes  to 
interrogate  a  witness  until  each  member  of 
the  committee  present  has  l>een  recognized 
once  for  that  purpose.  While  the  committee 
or  sul)Coaunittee  is  operating  under  the  5- 
mlnute  rule  for  the  interrogation  of  wit- 
nesses, the  chairman  shall  recognize  in 
order  of  appearance  members  who  were  not 
present  When  the  meeting  was  called  to 
order  after  all  members  who  were  present 
when  the  meeting  was  called  to  order  have 
l>een  recognized  in  the  order  of  seniority  on 
the  committee  or  subcommittee,  as  the  case 
maybe. 

(d)  No  bill,  recommendation,  or  other 
matter  reported  by  a  sul>committee  shall  be 
considered  by  the  full  committee  unless  the 
text  of  the  matter  reported,  together  with 
an  explanation,  has  l}een  available  to  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  for  at  least  36  hours. 
Such  explarution  shall  include  a  summary 
of  the  major  provisions  of  the  legislation,  an 
explanation  of  the  relationship  of  the 
matter  to  present  law,  and  a  summary  of 
the  need  for  the  legislation.  All  subcommit- 
tee actions  shall  l>e  reported  promptly  by 
the  clerk  of  the  committee  to  all  members 
of  the  committee. 

Rule  3.  Waiver  of  Notice,  Agenda,  and 
Layover  Requirements.  Requirements  of 
Rules  3,  4(aK2>.  and  4(d)  may  tie  waived  by 
a  majority  of  those  present  and  voting  (a 
majority  lieing  present)  of  the  committee  or 
subcommittee,  as  the  case  may  tie. 

Rule  6.  Quorum.  Testimony  may  be  taken 
and  evidence  received  at  any  hearing  at 
which  there  are  present  not  fewer  than  two 
memliera  of  the  conunittee  or  subcommittee 
in  question.  In  the  case  of  a  meeting  other 
than  a  hearing,  the  number  of  memtiers 
constituting  a  quorum  shall  be  one-third  of 
the  members  of  the  committee  or  subcom- 
mittee, eoccept  that  a  matter  may  not  be  re- 
ported by  the  committee  or  sulx;ommittee 
unless  a  majority  of  the  memliers  thereof  is 
actually  present. 

Rule  7.  Proxies.  No  vote  by  any  member  of 
the  committee  or  any  of  its  subcommittees 
with  respect  to  any  measure  or  matter  may 
t>e  cast  by  proxy  unless  a  proxy  authoriza- 
tion is  given  in  writing  by  the  memlier  desir- 
ing to  0ast  a  proxy,  which  authorization 
shall  assert  that  the  memlier  is  alisent  on 
official  business  or  is  absent  due  to  personal 
illness  and  is  thus  unable  to  t>e  present  at 
the  meeting  of  the  conunittee  or  a  subcom- 
mittee, and  shall  l>e  limited  to  a  specific 
measure  or  matter  and  any  amendments  or 
motions  pertaining  thereto.  Each  proxy  to 
be  effective  shall  be  signed  by  the  memlier 
assignint  his/her  vote  and  shall  contain  the 
date  and  time  of  day  that  the  proxy  is 
signed.  No  proxy  shall  l>e  voted  on  a  motion 
to  adjourn  or  shall  be  counted  to  make  a 
quonmi  or  be  voted  urUess  a  quorum  is 
present. 

Rule  I.  Journal,  RoUcaUs.  The  proceed- 
ings of  the  committee  shall  be  recorded  in  a 
Journal  which  shall,  among  other  things, 
show  those  present  at  each  meeting,  and  in- 
clude a  record  of  the  votes  on  any  question 
on  which  a  record  vote  is  demanded  and  a 
description  of  the  amendment,  motion, 
order  or  other  proposition  voted.  A  copy  of 


the  journal  shall  l>e  furnished  to  the  rank- 
ing minority  member.  A  record  vote  may  tie 
demanded  by  one-fifth  of  the  meml>ers 
present  or,  in  the  apparent  absence  of  a 
quorum,  by  any  one  member.  No  demand 
for  a  roUcall  shall  tie  made  or  obtained 
except  for  the  purpose  of  procurirtg  a  record 
vote  or  in  the  apparent  alisence  of  a 
quorum.  The  result  of  each  roUcall  vote  in 
any  meeting  of  the  committee  t>e  made 
available  in  the  committee  office  for  inspec- 
tion by  the  public,  as  provided  In  Rule  XI, 
clause  2(e)  of  the  Rules  of  the  House. 

Rule  9.  Filing  of  Committee  Rejtorts.  If,  at 
the  time  of  approval  of  any  measure  or 
nuttter  by  this  committee,  any  member  or 
members  of  the  conunittee  should  give 
notice  of  an  intention  to  file  supplemental, 
minority,  or  additiorul  views,  that  memlier 
shall  t>e  entitled  to  not  less  than  ttiree  (3) 
calendar  days  (exclusive  of  Saturdays,  Sun- 
days, and  legal  holidays)  in  which  to  file 
such  views  in  writing  and  signed  by  that 
memtier  or  memliers  with  the  committee. 
All  such  views  so  filed  shall  t>e  included 
within  and  shall  be  a  part  of  the  report  filed 
by  the  committee  with  respect  to  that  meas- 
ure or  matter. 

Rule  10.  Subcommittees.  There  shall  be 
such  standing  sulx:ommittees  with  such  ju- 
risdiction and  size  as  determined  by  the  ma- 
jority party  caucus  of  the  committee  and,  in 
addition,  a  Sulx»mmittee  on  Oversight  and 
Investigations.  The  Jurisdiction,  number, 
and  size  of  the  subcommittees  shall  tie  de- 
termined by  the  majority  party  caucus  prior 
to  the  start  of  the  bidding  process  for  sub- 
committee chairmanships  and  assigiunents. 
Such  sulicommittees  shall,  to  the  maximum 
extent  practicable,  lie  of  equal  size.  The 
Subcommittee  on  Oversight  and  Investiga- 
tions shall  coordinate  its  work  with  the 
work  of  other  standing  sulicommittees  and 
shall  maintain  regular  communication  with 
the  standing  subcommittees  and  the  chair- 
man of  the  full  committee  in  order  to  obtain 
advice  on  subjects  for  investigation.  The 
standing  subcommittees  shall  maintain  reg- 
ular conununication  with  the  Subcommittee 
on  Oversight  and  Investigations  to  advise 
the  Subcotmnittee  on  Oversight  and  Investi- 
gations of  subjects  for  investigation. 

Rule  11.  Powers  and  Duties  of  Subcommit- 
tees. Each  subcommittee  is  authorized  to 
meet,  hold  hearings,  receive  testimony, 
mark  up  legislation,  and  report  to  the  com- 
mittee on  all  matters  referred  to  it.  Subcom- 
mittee chairmen  shall  set  hearing  and  meet- 
ing dates  only  with  the  approval  of  the 
chairman  of  the  full  conunittee  with  a  view 
toward  assuring  availability  of  meeting 
rooms  and  avoiding  simultaneous  schedul- 
ing of  committee  and  subcotmnittee  meet- 
ings or  hearings  wherever  possible. 

Rule  12.  Reference  of  Legislation  and 
Other  Matters.  All  legislation  and  other  mat- 
ters referred  to  the  committee  shall  be  re- 
ferred to  the  subconunittee  of  appropriate 
jurisdiction  immediately  unless,  by  majority 
vote  of  the  members  of  the  full  conunittee 
within  five  (5)  legislative  days,  consideration 
is  to  be  by  the  full  committee.  In  the  case  of 
legislation  or  other  matter  within  the  juris- 
diction of  more  than  one  subcommittee,  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  slull  have  the 
same  authority  to  refer  such  legislation  or 
other  matter  to  one  or  more  subconunlttees 
as  the  Speaker  has  under  clause  5(c)  of  Rule 
X  of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  refer  a 
matter  to  one  or  more  committees  of  the 
House.  Such  authority  shall  Include  the  au- 
thority to  refer  such  legislation  or  matter  to 
an  ad  ^loc  subcommittee  appointed  by  the 
ctiairman.  with  the  approval  of  the  commit- 


tee, from  the  members  of  the  subcommit- 
tees having  legislative  or  oversight  jurisdic- 
tion. 

Rule  13.  Ratio  of  subcommittees.  The  ma- 
jority caucus  of  the  committee  shall  deter- 
mine an  appropriate  ratio  of  majority  to  mi- 
nority party  members  for  each  subcommit- 
tee and  the  chairman  shall  negotiate  that 
ratio  with  the  minority  party,  provided  that 
the  ratio  of  party  members  on  each  subcom- 
mittee shall  be  no  less  favorable  to  the  ma- 
jority than  that  of  the  full  committee,  nor 
shall  such  ratio  provide  for  a  majority  of 
less  tluui  two  majority  members. 

Rule  14.  Subcommittee  Membership,  (a) 
Subject  to  the  requirements  of  the  Manual 
of  the  Democratic  Caucus  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  each  majority  member 
other  than  the  chairman  of  the  full  commit- 
tee or  the  chairman  of  a  subcommittee  shall 
in  order  of  committee  seniority  be  entitled 
to  membership  on  two  subcommittees  of 
that  memtier's  choice.  A  member  (other 
than  an  ex  officio  member)  may  serve  on 
more  than  two  subcommittees  only  if  such 
service  is  necessary  in  order  to  comply  with 
Rule  13.  Proceeding  in  order  of  seniority  on 
the  committee,  each  majority  member, 
other  than  the  chairman  of  the  full  commit- 
tee and  the  chairmen  of  the  several  sulicom- 
mittees, shall  be  entitled  to  select  one  sub- 
committee position  each.  In  order  to  provide 
for  a  fair  and  equitable  apportionment  of 
subconunittee  assignments,  the  second 
round  of  selection  shall  be  conducted  in  the 
marmer  set  forth  in  the  preceding  sentence. 
The  subcommittee  selection  process  shall 
then  continue  in  sequence  of  committee  se- 
niority, including  the  chairmen  of  the  sever- 
al subcommittees,  for  succeeding  rounds  of 
selection  until  all  subcommittee  positions 
are  filled.  The  subcommittee  selection  proc- 
ess shall  be  conducted  at  a  meeting  of  the 
majority  party  caucus  of  the  committee 
held  prior  to  any  organizational  meeting  of 
the  full  committee.  Subcommittee  selections 
of  each  member  shaU  be  recorded  by  the 
clerk  as  made  and  shall  be  available  for  ex- 
amination by  the  members. 

(b)  Minority  subcommittee  membership 
shall  be  selected  as  determined  by  the  mi- 
nority. 

(c)  The  chairman  and  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  committee  shall  be  ex  officio 
members  with  voting  privileges  of  each  leg- 
islative subcommittee  of  the  committee  of 
which  they  are  not  assigned  members.  The 
ex  officio  members  shall  not  be  counted  in 
determining  a  subcommittee  quorum  other 
than  a  quorum  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
testimony. 

Rule  15.  Subcommittee  Chairmen,  (a)(1) 
Majority  members  of  the  committee  shall 
have  the  right,  in  order  of  full  committee 
seniority,  to  bid  for  subcommittee  chair- 
manships. Any  request  for  a  subcommittee 
chairmanship  shall  be  subject  to  approval 
by  a  majority  of  those  present  and  voting, 
by  secret  ballot,  in  the  majority  party 
caucus  of  the  committee.  If  the  caucus  re- 
jects a  subcommittee  chairmanship  bid,  the 
next  senior  majority  member  may  bid  for 
the  position  as  in  the  first  instance.  The 
subcommittee  ctiairmen  shall  be  elected  by 
the  full  committee  from  nominations  sub- 
mitted by  the  majority  party  caucus  of  the 
committee. 

(2)  If  the  majority  members  of  the  com- 
mittee stiall  determine  to  change  the  size  of 
any  subcommittee  after  the  start  of  the  bid- 
ding process,  they  may  do  so.  but  in  ttiat 
event,  all  previous  action  on  the  bidding 
process  shall  be  expunged  and  the  bidding 
process  shall  start  anew. 


(b)  Subcommittee  ctiairmen  shall  manage 
legislation  reported  from  their  subcommit- 
tees on  the  House  floor. 

(c)  The  chairman  of  the  committee  may 
make  available  to  the  chairman  of  any  sut>- 
committee  office  equipment  and  facilities 
which  have  been  provided  to  him  and  for 
which  he  is  personally  responsible,  subject 
to  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  chair- 
man deems  appropriate. 

Rule  16.  Committee  Pra/euional  and  Cler- 
ical Staff  Appointments,  (a)  Whenever  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  determines  that 
any  professional  staff  monber  appointed 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  clause  8  of 
Rule  XI  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
who  is  assigned  to  such  chairman  and  to  the 
ranking  minority  member,  by  reason  of  such 
professional  staff  member's  expertise  or 
qualifications  will  be  of  assistance  to  one  or 
more  subcommittees  In  carrying  out  tiielr 
assigned  responsibilities,  he  may  delegate 
such  member  to  such  subcommittees  for 
such  purpose.  A  delegation  of  a  memlier  of 
the  professional  staff  pursuant  to  this  sub- 
section shall  be  made  after  consultaUon 
with  the  subcommittee  ctiairmen  and  with 
the  approval  of  the  subcommittee  chairman 
or  chairmen  involved. 

(b)  Professional  staff  members  appointed 
pursuant  to  clause  6  of  Rule  XI  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  who  are  assigned 
to  the  ranking  minority  party  memtier  of 
the  committee  and  not  to  the  ctiairman  of 
the  committee,  stiall  be  assigned  to  such 
committee  business  as  the  minority  party 
members  of  the  committee  omslder  advisa- 
ble. 

(c)  In  addition  to  the  professional  staff  ap- 
pointed pursuant  to  clause  6  of  Rule  XI  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  the  ctiairman 
of  the  committee  stiall  be  entitled,  subject 
to  the  approval  of  the  majority  party  mem- 
bers of  the  committee,  to  make  such  ap- 
pointments to  the  professional  and  clerical 
staff  of  the  committee  as  may  be  provided 
wittiln  the  budget  approved  for  such  pur- 
poses by  the  committee.  Such  appointee 
shall  be  assigned  to  such  business  of  the  full 
committee  as  the  ctiairman  of  the  commit- 
tee considers  advisable. 

(d)  Subcommittee  ctiairmen,  subject  to 
the  approval  of  the  majority  party  members 
of  the  committee,  stiaU  be  entitled  to  make 
such  appointments  to  the  professional  and 
clerical  staff  of  the  committee  as  may  be 
provided  in  the  committee  budget  as  provid- 
ed for  in  rule  18  of  these  rules.  Such  profes- 
sional and  clerical  appointees  stiall  be  dele- 
gated to  the  appropriate  subcommittee  for 
the  purposes  of  assisting  such  sulicommittee 
in  the  discharge  of  its  assigned  responsibil- 
ities and  may  be  removed  and  their  compen- 
sation fixed  by  the  sulicommittee  ctiairman 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  majority 
members  of  the  committee. 

(e)  In  addition  to  appointments  made  pur- 
suant to  other  subsections  of  ttils  rule,  (1) 
the  subcommittee  ctiairman  of  each  of  the 
committee's  subcommittees  is  auttiorized  to 
appoint,  in  accordance  with  such  rules  as 
the  majority  party  caucus  may  prescrilie, 
one  staff  person  who  shaU  serve  at  the 
pleasure  of  such  subcommittee  ctiairman, 
and  (2)  the  ranking  minority  memtier  of 
each  such  subcommittee  is  authorized  to  ap- 
point, in  accordance  with  such  rules  as  the 
minority  party  caucus  may  prescribe,  one 
staff  person  who  stiall  serve  at  the  pleasure 
of  such  ranking  minority  member.  Remu- 
neration of  any  staff  person  appointed 
under  this  subsection  stuill  lie  governed  by 
paragraph  (d)  of  clause  5  of  Rule  ZI  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 
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(()  Any  contract  for  the  temporary  serv- 
leoi  or  intermittent  aervlees  of  individual 
consultanta  or  organiaUons  to  make  studies 
or  wtviae  the  committee  or  its  subcommit- 
teea  with  respect  to  any  matter  within  their 
JuiMHcUoo  ahall  be  deemed  to  have  been 
approred  by  a  majority  of  the  members  of 
the  conimlttee  If  approved  by  the  chairman 
and  ruiklnc  minority  member  of  the  com- 
mittee and.  if  funded  by  a  ■ubcommlttee.  by 
the  chairman  and  ranldng  minority  member 
of  that  suboommittee.  Such  approval  shall 
not  be  deemed  to  have  been  given  if  at  least 
one-third  of  the  members  of  the  committee 
request  in  wrltinc  that  the  committee  for- 
mally act  on  such  a  contract,  if  the  request 
la  made  within  10  days  after  the  latest  date 
on  which  such  chairman  or  chairmen,  and 
such  ranklnc  minority  member  or  members, 
approve  such  contract. 

Rule  17.  Svpervition.  Dutiet  of  Staff,  (a) 
The  professional  and  clerical  staff  of  the 
coamlttee  deleiated  to  subcommittees  of 
the  committee  pursuant  to  rule  16  shall  be 
subject  to  the  sopervlaion  and  direction  of 
the  chairman  of  the  aabcommittee  to  which 
they  are  asslcned  with  napect  to  matters 
before  the  subcommittee,  who  shall  estab- 
lish and  assign  the  duties  and  responsibil- 
ities of  such  staff  members  and  delegate 
such  authority  as  he  determines  appropri- 
ate. The  professional  and  clerical  staff  as- 
signed to  the  minority  shall  be  under  the  su- 
pervision and  direction  of  the  minority 
members  of  the  committee,  who  may  dele- 
gate such  authority  as  they  determine  ap- 
propriate. Subject  to  subsection  (b),  the  pro- 
fessional and  clerical  staff  of  the  committee 
not  delegated  to  a  subcommittee  pursuant 
to  rule  IWd)  or  to  the  minority  shall  be 
under  the  supervision  and  direction  of  the 
chairman,  who  shall  establish  and  assign 
the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  such  staff 
members  and  delegate  such  authority  as  he 
determines  appropriate. 

(b)  The  professional  staff  member  who  is 
Bsslgnert  principal  responsiUlity  by  a  sub- 
committee chairman  with  respect  to  a 
matter  before  such  subcommittee  chair- 
man's subcommittee  shall  continue  to 
assume  principal  staff  responsibility  during 
any  considermtion  before  the  full  committee, 
the  Rules  Committee,  the  House,  and  Con- 
ference Committees  of  any  matter  which  is 
reported  by  such  subcommittee. 

Rule  18.  ComtnUtee  and  SiAcommittee 
Bvdgeti.  (a)  The  chairman  of  the  full  com- 
mittee and  the  chairmen  of  each  standing 
subcommittee,  after  consultation  with  their 
respective  ranking  minority  members,  shall 
for  each  session  of  the  Congress  prepare  a 
preliminary  budget  for  the  committee  and 
each  standing  subcommittee  respectively, 
with  such  budgets  Including  necessary 
amounts  for  profeaaional  and  clerical  staff, 
travel.  Investigationa,  and  miscellaneous  ex- 
penses, and  which  shall  be  adequate  to  fully 
dlaeharge  their  rcsponslblllUes  for  legisla- 
tion and  oversight.  Thereafter,  the  chair- 
man of  the  full  committee,  meeting  with 
the  chairmen  of  the  subcommittees,  shall 
comMne  such  proposals  into  a  committee 
budget,  whieii  shall  state  separately  the 
budgeted  amounts  for  the  committee  and 
for  each  of  the  subcommittees.  Such  budget 
shall  be  presented  by  the  chairman  to  the 
majority  party  caucus  of  the  committee  and 
thereafter  to  the  full  committee  for  its  ap- 
provaL 

(b)  The  chairman  shall  take  whatever 
action  is  necessary  to  have  the  budget  as  fi- 
nally approved  by  the  committee  duly  au- 
tborlMd  by  the  House.  No  proposed  commit- 
tee budget  may  be  submitted  to  the  House 


Administration  Committee  unless  it  has 
been  presented  to  and  approved  by  the  ma- 
jority party  caucus  and  thereafter  by  the 
full  oommittee.  The  chairman  of  the  full 
committee  or  the  chairmen  of  the  standing 
subcommittees  may  authorize  all  necessary 
expenses  in  accordance  with  these  rules  and 
within  the  limits  of  their  portion  of  the 
budget  as  approved  by  the  House,  but  the 
chairman  of  the  full  committee  shall  permit 
no  subcommittee  to  make  an  expenditure 
beyond  its  portion  of  the  budget  (as  estab- 
lished in  paragraph  (a))  unless  the  chair- 
man determines  that  such  expenditure  can 
be  made  without  exceeding  the  amount  au- 
thorised to  the  full  committee  by  the 
House. 

(c)  Committee  members  shall  be  furnished 
a  copy  of  each  monthly  report,  prepared  by 
the  chairman  for  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration,  which  shows  expenditures 
made  during  the  reporting  period  and  cumu- 
lative for  the  year  by  committee  and  sub- 
committees, anticipated  expenditures  for 
the  projected  committee  program,  and  de- 
tailed information  on  travel. 

Rule  19.  Broadcasting  of  Committee  Hear- 
ings. Any  meeting  or  hearing  that  is  open  to 
the  public  may  be  covered  in  whole  or  in 
part  by  radio  or  television  or  still  photogra- 
phy, subject  to  the  requirements  of  Rule 
XI,  clause  3  of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.  At  all  such  meetings  or 
proceedings,  coverage  by  radio,  television  or 
still  photography  will  be  allowed  unless  spe- 
cifically forbidden  by  a  record  vote  of  the 
committee  or  subcommittee.  The  coverage 
of  any  hearing  or  other  proceeding  of  the 
committee  or  any  subcommittee  thereof  by 
television,  radio,  or  still  photography  shall 
be  under  the  direct  supervision  of  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  the  subcommittee 
chairman,  or  other  member  of  the  commit- 
tee presiding  at  such  hearing  or  other  pro- 
ceediag  and.  for  good  cause,  may  be  termi- 
nated by  him. 

Rule  20.  Comptroller  General  Aduits.  The 
chairman  of  the  committee  is  authorized  to 
request  verification  examinations  by  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States 
pursuant  to  Title  V,  Part  A  of  the  Energy 
Policy  and  Conservation  Act  (Public  Law 
94-168).  after  consultation  with  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee. 

Rule  21.  Subvoenas.  The  full  committee, 
or  any  subcommittee,  may  authorize  and 
issue  a  subpoena  under  clause  2(mK2)(A)  of 
Rule  XI  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  if 
authorized  by  a  majority  of  the  members 
voting  of  the  committee  or  subcommittee 
(as  the  case  may  be),  a  quorum  being 
present.  In  addition,  the  chairman  of  the 
full  committee  may  authorize  and  issue  sub- 
poenas under  such  clause  during  any  period 
for  Which  the  House  has  adjourned  for  a 
period  in  excess  of  three  days.  Subpoenas 
may  be  issued  over  the  signature  of  the 
chairman  of  the  full  comnUttee.  or  any 
memker  of  the  committee  authorized  by 
such  chairman,  and  may  be  served  by  any 
person  designated  by  such  chairman  or 
member. 

Rule  22.  Travel  of  Members  and  Staff,  (a) 
Consistent  with  the  primary  expense  resolu- 
tion and  such  additional  expense  resolutions 
as  may  have  been  approved,  the  provisions 
of  this  rule  shall  govern  travel  of  committee 
members  and  staff.  Travel  to  be  reimbursed 
from  funds  set  aside  for  the  full  committee 
for  any  member  or  any  staff  member  shall 
be  paid  only  upon  the  prior  authorization  of 
the  chairman.  Travel  may  be  authorized  by 
the  diairman  for  any  member  and  any  staff 
member  in  connection  with  the  attendance 
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of  hearings  conducted  by  the  committee  or 
any  subcommittee  thereof  and  meetings, 
conferences  and  investigations  which  in- 
volve activities  or  subject  matter  under  the 
general  jgrisdiction  of  the  committee. 
Before  such  authorization  is  given  there 
shall  be  submitted  to  the  chairman  in  writ- 
ing the  following:  (1)  The  purpose  of  the 
travel:  (2)  The  dates  during  which  the  travel 
is  to  be  mgde  and  the  date  or  dates  of  the 
event  for  which  the  travel  is  to  be  made;  (3) 
The  location  of  the  event  for  which  the 
travel  is  to  be  made;  (4)  The  names  of  mem- 
bers and  staff  seeking  authorization. 

(b)  In  the  case  of  travel  of  members  and 
staff  of  a  subcommittee  to  hearings,  meet- 
ings, conferences,  and  investigations  involv- 
ing activities  or  subject  matter  under  the 
legislative  assignment  of  such  subcommittee 
to  be  paid  tor  out  of  funds  allocated  to  such 
subcommittee,  prior  authorization  must  be 
obtained  from  the  subcommittee  chairman 
and  the  chairman.  Such  prior  authorization 
shall  be  given  by  the  chairman  only  upon 
the  representation  by  the  applicable  chair- 
man of  th«  subcommittee  in  writing  setting 
forth  thoss  items  enumerated  in  (1).  (2),  (3). 
and  (4)  of  paragraph  (a). 

(c)  In  th»  case  of  travel  by  minority  party 
members  and  minority  party  professional 
staff  for  the  purpose  set  out  in  (a)  or  (b). 
the  prior  approval,  not  only  of  the  chairman 
but  also  of  the  ranking  minority  party 
member,  shall  be  required.  Such  prior  au- 
thorization shall  be  given  by  the  chairman 
only  upon  the  representation  by  the  rank- 
ing minority  party  member  in  writing  set- 
ting forth  those  items  enumerated  in  (1), 
(2).  (3).  and  (4)  of  paragraph  (a). 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  uiuinimous  consent,  permission 
to  address  the  House,  following  the 
legislative  program  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 

(The  fallowing  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Coble)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  McKiNNET,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  WotP,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Wonj,  for  60  minutes,  on  Febru- 
ary 24. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Montgomery)  to  revise 
and  extend  their  remarks  and  include 
extraneous  material:) 

Mr.  EcXART,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Ms.  Oakar)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  RiCHAROSON,  for  30  minutes,  on 
February  11. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remarks  was 
granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Coble)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous (natter:) 

Mr.  Mc^ADE  in  two  instances. 

Bfr.  RotH. 

Mr.  BsooMnsLD. 

Mr.  K-sx. 


Mr.  (Thenet. 
Mr.  Clinger. 
Mr.  CoNTE. 

Mr.  RiTTER. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  MoNTGOicERY)  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  Sharp. 

Mr.  Mazzoli. 

Mr.  MOMTGOIIERT. 

Mr.  Wolpe. 

Mr.  Lehman  of  Florida. 

Mr.  Walcren. 

Mr.  Kanjorski. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mrs.  BENTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  1  o'clock  and  20  minutes 
p.m.)  under  its  previous  order,  the 
House  adjourned  imtil  tomorrow, 
Wednesday,  February  11,  1987,  at  12 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

532.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Office  of 
Legislative  Affairs,  Agency  for  International 
Development,  transmitting  a  report  of  the 
economic  conditions  prevailing  in  Turkey 
that  may  affect  its  ability  to  meet  interna- 
tional debt  obligations  and  to  stabilize  its 
economy,  pursuant  to  22  n.S.C.  2346  nt.;  to 
the  Committee  on  PV>reign  Affairs. 

533.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Defense 
Security  Assistance  Agency,  transmitting  a 
listing  of  the  defense  articles,  services,  and 
training  provided  to  the  Philippines  by  the 
Department  of  Defense,  as  of  February  2. 
1987.  under  the  authority  of  P.D.  86-13. 
dated  September  16.  1986  (Ex.  Com.  No. 
4206).  pursuant  to  22  U.S.C.  2318(bK2);  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

534.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary. 
Legislative  and  Intergovernmental  Affairs. 
Department  of  State,  transmitting  the 
annual  report  of  the  Anti-Terrorism  Assist- 
ance Program  for  1986.  pursuant  to  22 
U.S.C.  2349aa-7(b);  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

535.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary. 
Legislative  and  Intergovernmental  Affairs. 
Department  of  State,  transmitting  a  copy  of 
the  President's  report  which  provides  an  as- 
sessment of  ongoing  and  planned  activities 
in  narcotics  control  by  the  Government  of 
Pakistan,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  99-570. 
section  2025:  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affaire. 

536.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Federal 
Emergency  Management  Agency,  transmit- 
ting the  second  annual  report,  fiscal  year 
1986,  on  the  actions  taken  to  increase  com- 
petition for  contracts,  purauant  to  41  U.S.C. 
419;  to  the  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations. 

537.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration,  transmitting  a 
report  of  personal  property  donated  under 
section  203(j>  of  the  Federal  Property  and 
Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949,  pursu- 
ant to  40  n.S.C.  484<o):  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 


538.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration,  transmitting  a 
report  of  the  results  of  the  1985  investiga- 
tions of  the  cost  of  operating  privately 
owned  vehicles  to  Govenunent  employees 
while  on  official  business,  purauant  to  5 
U.S.C.  5707(b)(1);  to  the  Committee  on  (3ov- 
emment  Operations. 

539.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  National 
Science  Foundation,  transmitting  the  fiscal 
year  1986  report  of  actions  taken  to  increase 
competition  for  contracts,  pursuant  to  41 
U.S.C.  419;  to  the  Committee  on  CJovem- 
ment  Operations. 

540.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Energy,  transmitting  the  Department's 
fiscal  year  1986  report  describing  the  activi- 
ties undertaken  to  increase  competition  for 
contracts,  pursuant  to  41  U.S.C.  419;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

541.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  to  the 
Board.  n.S.  Railroad  Retirement  Board, 
transmitting  a  copy  of  the  Board's  fiscal 
year  1986  activities  to  increase  competition 
for  contracts,  purauant  to  41  C.S.C.  419;  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

542.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Copy- 
right Royalty  Tribunal,  transmitting  the 
annual  report  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30.  1985.  purauant  to  17  UJ5.C.  808; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

543.  A  letter  from  the  Librarian  of  Con- 
gress, transmitting  a  report  on  the  profes- 
sional and  scientific  positions  established 
under  5  U.S.C.  3104,  calendar  year  1986, 
purauant  to  5  U.S.C.  3104(b);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  ClvU  Service. 

544.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, transmitting  notification  of  the 
waiver  of  a  monetary  set-aside  of  section 
10<bK2)  for  reasons  previously  stated,  pur- 
suant to  15  U.S.C.  3710(b);  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Science,  Space,  and  Technology. 

545.  A  letter  from  the  Office  of  the  U.S. 
Trade  Representative,  transmitting  the 
semiannual  report  describing  new  petitions 
filed,  developments  in  and  the  status  of 
cases  pending  under  section  301  of  the 
Trade  Act.  purauant  to  19  U.S.C.  2416.  2413; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

546.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  U.S. 
International  Trade  Commission,  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  pro- 
vide authorization  of  appropriations  for  the 
U.S.  International  Trade  Commission  for 
fiscal  year  1988.  purauant  to  31  U.S.C.  1110; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

547.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  to  the 
Board.  U.S.  Railroad  Retirement  Board, 
transmitting  a  report  on  the  ability  of  the 
railroad  retirement  account  to  pay  benefits 
in  each  of  the  next  succeeding  5  years,  pur- 
suant to  45  U.S.C.  231u(a)(l)  (Public  Law 
93^45.  title  I.  section  22(aMl).  (97  Stat. 
416));  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Ways 
and  Means  and  Energy  and  Commerce. 


PUBLIC  BILUS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXII,  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BARTLETT  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Barnako,   Mr.   McCollom,   and   Ms. 
Oakar): 
H.R.  1063.  A  bUl  to  esUblish  fair  and  ob- 
jective accounting  standards  for  thrift  insti- 
tutions, to  reform  the  supervisory  process 
under  which  thrift  institutions  are  regulat- 
ed, to  establish  a  process  for  thrift  institu- 
tions to  appeal  adverse  accounting  and  clas- 


sification determinations,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Banking.  Fi- 
nance and  Urban  Af fain. 
By  Mr.  BILIRAKIS: 
H.R.  1064.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  allow  employera  a 
tax  credit  for  hiring  displaced  homemakers; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BOUCHER  (for  himself.  Mr. 

Rahall.  Mr.  Walgrer,  Mr.  Staociss. 

Mr.   HuBBAKS,   Mr.   Wise.   Mr.   Pn- 

Kms.  Mr.  Kamjorski.  Mr.  MtmPHT, 

Mre.  Llotd,  Mr.  Molloham.  Mr.  Ap- 

plscar,  and  Mr.  Koltes): 
H.R.  1065.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Mineral 
Lands  Leasing  Act  of  1920  to  enhance  the 
marketability    of   domestic   coal,    and    for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interi- 
or and  Insular  Affaire. 
By  Mr.  CHENEY: 
H.R.  1066.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  compre- 
hensive energy  policy  for  the  United  States: 
Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Ways  and 
Means  and  E^nergy  and  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York  (for 

himself.  Mr.  Matsui.  and  Mr.  Hoch- 

brubuhjibr): 
H.R.  1067.  A  bill  to  eliminate  discrimina- 
tion with  regard  to  mental  illness  under 
Medicare;  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on 
Ways  and  Means  and  Energy  and  Com- 
merce. 

By   Mr.   ECKART   (for   hlmseU.   Mr. 

Asrnt.  Mr.  Davis  of  Michigan.  Mr. 

Fexgrar.  Mr.  Hates  of  Illinois,  Mr. 

Herrt.  Mr.  Hohtor,  Mr.  Johks  of 

North    Carolina,    Ms.    Kaptur.    Mr. 

Kleczka.   Mr.   Thomas  Luker.  Ms. 

Oakar.  Mr.  Obey.  Mr.  Pease.  Ms. 

Sladghteh  of  New  York,  Mr.  Stokes. 

Mr.     Towrs.     Mr.     Traxler.     Mr. 

Vahdkr   Jagt,   Mr.   Visclosky.   and 

Mr.  Oberstar): 
H.R.  1068.  A  bill  to  esUblish  a  Federal 
guaranteed  loan  program  to  provide  for  the 
protection  from  shoreline  erosion  of  im- 
provements to  residential  real  property  con- 
tiguous with  the  Great  Lakes:  jointly,  to  the 
Committees  on  Banking,  Finance  and  Urtian 
Affaire  and  Public  Works  and  Transporta- 
tion. 

By  Mr.  GEKAS  (for  himself,  Mr.  Lur- 

GREM,  Mr.  Shaw,  Mr.  Walker,  Mr. 

DbWine.     Mr.     DAKHSifrrER,     Mr. 

Mack.  Mr.  Oxltt.  Mr.   RnMsx,  Iifr. 

McDade.  Mr.   FiSR.  Mr.   Daub,  Mr. 

LiviRGSTOR,  Mr.  Murphy.  Mr.  Leatb 

of  Texas.  Mr.  Bevill.  Mr.  Ekersor. 

Mr.   INHOPK.   Mr.   Davis  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  BiAGGi.  Mr.  Eckart.  Mr.  Fawell. 

Mr.    BiLiRAKis.    Mr.    Uptor,    Mr. 

Atkins.  Mr.  Wortley.  and  Mr.  Mav- 

ROULESi: 

H.R.  1069.  A  bill  to  provide  for  forfeiture 
of  media  royalties  by  those  convicted  of  an 
offense  involving  national  security;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  GONZALEZ  (for  himseU.  Mr. 
Frark.  and  Mr.  Lehhak  of  Califor- 
nia): 
H.R.  1070.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Housing 
Act  of  1949  to  prevent  the  displacement  of 
lower  income  and  elderly  residents  of  rural 
rental  housing  due  to  the  prepayment  of 
loans  made  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture: 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking.  Fliuuice  and 
Urban  Affaire. 

Bv  Mr  HENRY* 

H.R.  1071.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  (Tode  of  1988  to  provide  an  excep- 
tion from  the  Medicare  tax  for  State  and 
local  employees  who  are  paid  less  than  $500 
in  a  calendar  year;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 
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HJt  1072.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1988.  the  Employment  Re- 
tirement InocHne  Security  Act  of  1974,  and 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act  with  respect 
to  continuation  of  health  care  coverage: 
Jctotly.  to  the  Committees  on  Education 
and   Labor.   Ener«y   and   Commerce:    and 

Ways  and  Means^ 

By   Mr.   HERTEL   (for   himself.    Mr. 
FOGUSTTA.  Mr.  Mavrouus.  and  Mr. 
McCloskzt): 
ILR.  1073.  A  bill  to  prohibit  deployment 
of  any  syBtem  developed  under  the  strategic 
defenae  initiative  unless  the  deployment  is 
apedflcaUy  authorised  by  law:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  McCOIXUM  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  CouKTB): 
HJi.  1074.  A  bill  to  express  the  opposition 
of  the  United  States  to  the  system  of  op- 
preaaion  in  Angola,  to  promote  the  develop- 
ment of  democracy  in  Angola,  and  for  other 
purposes:  Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  For- 
eign Affairs;  Ranking.  Finance  and  Urban 
Affairs:  and  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  McKINNET  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Fauktbot.  Mr.  Fazio,  Mr.  Towns. 
Mr.    Makthisz.    Mr.    Mrazek,    Ms. 
KAPTua.  Mrs.  Johnsom  of  Connecti- 
cut. Mr.  Stark.  Mr.  Dkllums,  Mr. 
KoLTia.  Mr.  Htss.  Mr.  Guarini.  Mr. 
OoKZALB.  Mr.  Pdrseix.  Mr.  Henry. 
Mrs.    Collins.    Mr.    Boland,    Mr. 
SioTa  of  Florida.  Mr.  Kastehmxikr, 
Mr.  Bliuet.  Mr.  Saxton,  Mrs.  Bent- 
LST.    Mr.   I^viN    of   Michigan.    Mr. 
NiAL.    Mr.   Dtmaixt,    Mr.    Herman. 
Mr.  Atkihs.  and  Mr.   Edwards  of 
California): 
HJ%.  1075.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Protection 
and  Advocacy  for  Mentally  ni  Individuals 
Act  of  1988  to  clarify  which  actions  consti- 
tute the  neglect  of  mentally  ill  individuals: 
to  the  Cixnmlttee  on  Energy   and   Com- 
merce. 

By  Ms.  DAKAR: 
HJi.  1078.  A  bill  to  amend  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  with  respect  to  the  method  by 
which  premium  pay  is  determined  for  irreg- 
ular, unscheduled  overtime  duty  performd 
by  a  Federal  employee;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  ClvO  Service. 
By  Mr.  ROE: 
HJi.  1077.  A  bill  to  provide  a  5-year  sus- 
pension of  the  duty  on  silk  yam;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  TORRICELU: 
HJI.  1078.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1068  to  prohibit  smoking  on 
domestic  commercial  aircraft  flights;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Transpor- 
Uticm. 

By  Mr.  nOALL  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
BaaauiBa): 
HJi.    1079.   A   biU   to   esUblish    Federal 
standards  and  regulations  for  the  conduct 
of  gaming  activities  on  Indian  reservations 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  VOLKMER: 
HJI.  1080.  A  bUl  to  provide  emergency  as- 
sistance  to  certain  agricultural  producers;  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  GUARINI: 
HJ.  Res.  142.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  week  of  February  7. 1988.  through  Feb- 
ruary 13.  1988.  as  "National  Crime  Preven- 
tion We^"  in  honor  of  those  individuals  in 
the  United  States  involved  in  the   fight 
against  crime:  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Otnce  and  avfl  Service. 
ByMr.  KTL: 
HJ.  Res.  143.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 


United  States  to  provide  that  expenditures 
for  a  fiscal  year  shall  neither  exceed  reve- 
nues for  such  fiscal  year  nor  19  percent  of 
the  Nation's  gross  national  product  for  the 
last  calendar  year  ending  before  the  begin- 
ning of  such  fiscal  year:  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By    Mr.    WYDEN    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Waxman,  Mr.  Walgren,  Mr.  Markey, 
Mr.    SiKORSKi,    Mr.    Madigan,    Mr. 
Lantos,  Mr.  Herman,  Mr.  Carr,  Mr. 
Matsdi,   Ms.   Oaker,   Mr.   Lagomar- 
siNO,  Mr.  Anthony,  and  Mr.  Coyne): 
H.J.  Res.  144.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  week  beginning  on  October  4,  1987,  as 
"Mental  Illness  Awareness  Week":   to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  RAHALL: 
H.J.  Res.  145.  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize "National  Shut-In  Day":  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By   Mr.   GAYDOS   (for  himself,   Mr. 
McDade,  Mr.  Murtha.  Mr.  Yatron, 
Mr.  CoDGHLiN,  Mr.  Gray  of  Pennsyl- 
vania,  Mr.   FcxsLiETTA,   Mr.   Horski, 
Mr.   ScHULZE,   Mr.   Kostmayer,   Mr. 
Weldon,   Mr.  Walker,  Mr.   Ritter, 
Mr.  GooDLiNG  Mr.  Gekas,  Mr.  Kan- 
JORSKi,  Mr.  Shtjster,  Mr.  Clinger, 
Mr.     Mdrphy,     Mr.     Coyne,     Mr. 
KoLTER,     Mr.     Walgren,     and     Mr. 
Ridge): 
H.  Con.   Res.   44.   Concurrent   resolution 
providing  for  a  joint  session  of  the  Congress 
in  Philadelphia,  PA,  on  Thursday,  July  16, 
1987,  in  honor  of  the  bicenteiuiial  of  the 
Constitution    and    to    commemorate    the 
Great  Compromise   of   the   Constitutional 
Convention;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  MOODY  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Petri): 
H.  Con.  Res.  45.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
several  States  should  ratify  the  proposed 
amendment    to    the    Constitution    of    the 
United  States  that  provides  that  changes  in 
the  salaries  of  Members  of  Congress  may 
not  take  effect  until  after  an  election  of  the 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  GAYDOS: 
H.  Res.  76.  Resolution  electing  members 
of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing  and 
members  of  the  Joint  Conunittee  of  Con- 
gress on  the  Library:  considered  and  agreed 
to. 

By  Mr.  ALEXANDER: 
H.  Res.  77.  Resolution  to  free  the  Ameri- 
can farmer  to  sell  United  States  agricultural 
products  to  the  Republic  of  Cuba;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  ANNUNZIO: 
H.  Res.  78.  Resolution  providing  for  ex- 
penses of  activities  of  House  information 
systems  in  the  first  session  of  the  100th 
Congress:  to  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. 

H.  Res.  79.  Resolution  providing  amounts 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  House  for 
expenses  of  investigations  and  studies  by 
the  Committee  on  House  Administration  in 
the  first  session  of  the  100th  Congress;  to 
the  Oommlttee  on  House  Administration. 

By  Mr.  HAWKINS  (for  himseU  and 
Mr.  Jeitdros): 
H.  Res.  80.  Resolution  providing  amounts 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  House  for 
expenses  of  investigations  and  studies  by 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  in 
the  first  session  of  the  100th  Congress;  to 
the  Oommlttee  on  House  Administration. 
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MEMORIALS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII. 
9.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  memorial 
of  the  Unicameral  Legislature  of  Nebraska, 
relative  to  compensation  for  the  services  of 
senators  and  representatives:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 

H.R.  18:  Mr.  Conte. 

H.R.  39:  Mr.  Davis  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Florio, 
Mr.  OwENt  of  New  York,  Mr.  Clay,  Mr. 
Dwyer  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Pauntroy,  and 
Mr.  Herma*. 

H.R.  55:  Mr.  MacKay. 

H.R.  59:  Mr.  Lipinski,  Mrs.  Collins,  Mr. 
Smith  of  Florida.  Mr.  Levin  of  Michigan, 
Mr.  Fa  well,  and  Mr.  FAimTROY. 

H.R.  74:  Mr.  MacKay,  Mr.  Thomas  of 
Georgia,  Mk".  Lancaster,  and  Mr.  Gibbons. 

H.R.  162  Mr.  STtmos,  Mr.  Dyson,  Mr. 
Gephardt,  Mr.  Penny,  Mr.  Traticant,  Mr. 
Moody,  M*.  Stark.  Mr.  Coyne,  Mr.  Brown 
of  California,  Mr.  Honior  of  Michigan,  and 
Mr.  Kostmayer. 

H.R.  348:  Mr.  Owens  of  New  York,  Mr. 
Jones  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Wolfe.  Mr.  Solarz, 
Mrs.  MoREiJA,  and  Mr.  Nagle. 

H.R.  381:  Mr.  Frank,  Mr.  Ackxrman,  Mrs. 
Collins,  Mr.  Morrison  of  Connecticut,  Mr. 
Levin  of  Michigan,  Mr.  BIrazek,  and  Mr. 
Dwyer  of  New  Jersey. 

H.R.  382:  Mr.  Smith  of  Florida.  Mrs.  Bent- 
ley,  Mr.  FKank.  Mr.  Edwards  of  California. 
Mr.  DELLUtts,  Mr.  Mrazek,  Mr.  Ackbrman, 
Mr.  Apple^ate.  Mr.  Williams.  Mrs.  Collins, 
and  Mr.  Fartntrot. 

H.R.  384:  Mr.  Fauntroy,  Mr.  Frank,  Mr. 
Gordon,  Mr.  Levin  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Mrazek,  Mrs.  Collins,  and  Mr.  Dwyer  of 
New  Jersey. 

H.R.  385:  Mr.  Vehto. 

H.R.  386:  Mr.  Dwyer  of  New  Jersey. 

H.R.  387:  Mr.  Solarz,  Mr.  Ray,  IBx.  Pick- 
ett, Mr.  KtLDEB,  Mr.  Williams,  Mr.  Levin  of 
Michigan,  Mr.  Rangel.  Mrs.  Collins,  Mr. 
Faunthoy,  and  Mr.  Dwyer  of  New  Jersey. 

H.R.  388:  Mr.  Murtha,  Mr.  Vento,  Mr. 
McEwEN,  BIr.  Kostmayer.  and  Mrs.  Vucano- 

VICH. 

H.R.  421:  Mr.  Visclosky. 

H.R.  537:  Mr.  Bilirakis,  Mrs.  Kennelly, 
Idr.  Atkuc,  Mr.  Towns,  Mr.  Kolter,  and 
Mr.  Mihet*. 

H.R.  571:  Mr.  Montgomery,  Mr.  Bryant, 
Mr.  Andrews.  Mr.  Frkrzel.  Mr.  Jacobs,  Mr. 
Applbgatb.  Mr.  Penny,  and  Mr.  Armey. 

H.R.  613:  Mr.  Livingston,  Mr.  Hayes  of  Il- 
linois. Mr.  Frost.  Mr.  Lipinski,  and  Mr. 
Campbell. 

H.R.  718:  Mr.  Applbgatb.  Mrs.  Bentley, 
Mr.  DizoK,  Mr.  Fauntroy,  Mr.  Klbczka, 
Mr.  Martih^  Mr.  Solarz,  Mr.  Towns.  Mrs. 
Roukkma,  vid  Iiir.  Studds. 

HJI.  761:  Mr.  Gray  of  Illinois,  Mr. 
Rahall,  Mr.  Towns.  Mr.  Eckart,  Mr. 
Murphy,  Mr.  Hurro,  Mrs.  Bentley,  Mr.  Li- 
pinski, Mr.  Owens  of  New  York,  Mrs.  Col- 
lins, Mr.  Klxczka.  Mr.  Coelho,  Mr.  Dym- 
allt,  Mr.  Walgren,  Mr.  Conyers.  Ms. 
Oakar.  Mr.  Savage,  and  Mr.  Jontz. 

H.R.  904£  Mr.  Traxler,  Mr.  Vander  Jagt, 
Mrs.  Byroii.  and  Mr.  Sweeney. 

HJi.  919:  Mr.  Howard,  Mr.  Moody,  Mr. 
Beilbnson,  Mr.  Herman,  Mr.  Mrazek,  Mr. 
Miller  of  California.  Mr.  Robinson,  Mrs. 
Collins,  Mr.  Matsui,  and  Mr.  Atkins. 

H.R.  926:  Mr.  Applbgatb. 


H.R.  966:  Mr.  Erdreich.  Mr.  Harris.  Mr. 
MacKay,  Mr.  Boucher,  and  Mr.  Stenholm. 

H.R.  967:  Mr.  Stokes,  Mr.  Solarz,  Mr. 
Prank,  Mr.  Udall,  Mr.  Lehman  of  Florida, 
Mr.  Fazio,  Mr.  Flake.  Mr.  Ackerman.  and 
Mr.  Garcia. 

H.R.  1056:  Mr.  St  Germain,  Mr.  Garcia. 
Mr.  Lehman  of  California.  Mr.  Torres,  Mr. 
Manton,  Mr.  MruME.  Mr.  Wylie,  and  Mr. 
Dicks. 

H.J.  Res.  13:  Mr.  Myers  of  Indiana. 

H.J.  Res.  35:  Mr.  Lent,  Mr.  Gunderson, 
Mr.  Stallincs,  Mr.  Tauzin,  Mr.  Penny.  Mr. 
Mazzoli.  and  Mr.  Coyne. 

H.J.  Res.  53:  Mr.  Erdreich.  Mr.  Parris, 
Mr.  Atkins,  Mr.  McEwen,  Mr.  Neal,  Mr. 
Martin  of  New  York,  Mr.  Taylor,  Mr.  Don- 
nelly. Mr.  Davis  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Bevill, 
Mr.  Traxler,  Ms.  Kaptur,  Mr.  Fish,  Mr. 
McDade.     Mr.     Frost,     Mr.     Sunia,     Mr. 


DeWine,  Mr.  Gejdenson.  Mr.  Burton  of  In- 
diana, Mr.  Roe,  and  Mr.  Moakley. 

H.J.  Res.  90:  Mr.  MruME  and  Mr.  Boucher. 

H.J.  Res.  106:  Mr.  Flake,  Mr.  Mfume,  and 
Mr.  Boner  of  Tennessee. 

H.J.  Res.  108:  Mr.  Young  of  Alaska,  Mr. 
F^jster,  Mr.  Ireland,  Mr.  Martin  of  New 
York,  Mr.  Fascell,  Mr.  Leland,  Mr.  Atkins, 
Mr.  Rahall,  Mr.  Lewis  of  Florida,  Mr. 
Tauzin,  Mr.  DioGuardi,  Mr.  Darden,  Mr. 
Fazio,  Mr.  Lacomarsino,  Mr.  Bryant,  Mr. 
Mazzoli,  Mr.  Rowland  of  Georgia,  Mr.  Cal- 
lahan, Mr.  Wolf,  Mr.  Konnyu,  Mr.  Morri- 
son of  Connecticut,  Mr.  Bennett,  Mr.  Lott, 
Mr.  Levin  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Bilirakis,  Mr. 
C^HAPPELL,  Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Dannemeyer,  Mr. 
Gordon,  Mr.  Bliley.  Mr.  Nichols,  Mr. 
Akaka,  Mr.  Daub,  Mr.  Kasich,  Mr.  Denny 
Smith,  Mr.  Bevill,  Mr.  Wortley,  Mr. 
Lowery  of  California.  Mr.  Wylie,  Mr.  Liv- 


ingston. Mr.  Traxler,  Mr.  Hastert,  Mr. 
Martinez,  Mr.  Davis  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Dym- 
ally,  Mr.  Anderson,  Mr.  Annunzio,  Mr. 
Manton.  Mr.  Hayes  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Owens 
of  New  York,  Mr.  Fields,  Mr.  Smtth  of  New 
Hampshire.  Mr.  Jenkins,  and  Mr.  Conybbs. 
H.  Con.  Res.  34:  Mr.  Lewis  of  Florida,  YAi. 
Synar.  Mr.  RoDiNo,  Mr.  Howard,  Mr.  Levin 
of  Michigan,  Mr.  Manton,  Mr.  Konnyu,  Mr. 
Dwyer  of  New  Jersey,  BCr.  Bevill.  Mr. 
Saxton.  Mr.  Carper,  Mr.  Kildee,  Mr.  Mar- 
LENEE,  Mr.  Frank,  Mr.  McOrath,  Mr. 
Schulze,  Mr.  Sawyer,  Mr.  Scheubr,  Mr. 
Kyl,  Mrs.  Martin  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Young  of 
Florida.  Mr.  Hochbrueckner.  Mr.  Davis  of 
Illinois,  Mr.  Bilbray,  Mr.  Florio,  Mr.  Solo- 
mon, Mr.  Lowry  of  Washington,  Mr. 
McKinney,  Mrs.  Morella,  Mr.  Bobhlekt. 
Mr.  Feighan,  Mr.  DeLay,  Mr.  Gordon,  Mr. 
Penny,  Mr.  Carr,  and  Mr.  Dyson. 
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THE  B-1  BOBCBER:  NATIONAL 
SECURITY  SOLACE  OR  THREAT? 


HON.  HOWARD  WOLPE 

ormcRiaAii 

HI  THE  HOUn  OF  RSPltSSKIITATIVKS 

Tuaday,  February  10, 1987 

Mr.  WOLPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  January  8. 
1987.  I  aubmittod  for  ttw  Record  Lt  Col. 
David  Evan's  Washington  Post  opinion  editori- 
al assnssing  the  weaknesses  inherent  in  ttw 
B-1  boniMr.  Today,  in  ttte  interest  of  open 
dWog  on  an  iaaua  so  important  to  the  natioral 
security  I  am  submHIing  the  Department  of  the 
Air  Force's  rebuttal  to  the  Evan's  article  and 
Mr.  Evan's  reaporwo  to  that  rebuttal: 

DlTAmfBIT  or  THX  An  Forck. 
Waahington,  DC.  January  16,  1987. 
Hon.  HowAKS  WoLPS, 
Honae  of  Xepretentativei, 
Waahington,  DC 

DSAM  IfB.  WoLTK  I  Ksd  youT  extended  re- 
marks in  the  Congnnional  Record  of  Janu- 
ary 8.  1987  on  the  B-IB  Iwmtier  with  some 
interest  and  would  like  to  take  this  opportu- 
nity to  respond. 

The  B-IB  is.  today,  fulfilling  its  intended 
misilon  of  deterring  conflict.  The  assertion 
that  this  very  capable  aircraft  is  nearly  use- 
leas  in  the  defense  of  the  Nation  could  only 
lie  iMaed  on  incorrect  or  Incomplete  Infor- 
mation. 

Enclosed  for  your  perusal  is  the  response 
to  Mr.  Evans'  article  written  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Air  Force  and  the  Air  Force 
Chief  of  Staff.  Their  letter  points  out  that 
the  allegations  made  by  Mr.  Evans  are 
simply  not  supportable. 

I  would  be  glad  to  provide  additional  B-IB 
information  or  arrange  a  briefing  for  your- 
self or  your  staff. 
Sincerely. 

MiCHAKL  C.  KXHBY. 

Brigadier  General,  USAF. 

DsPAKTitKirr  OP  thx  Aik  Forck. 
Waahington,  DC,  January  7, 1987. 
BCs.  Mk  GsKnmKLD, 
The  Waahington  Poat.  Waahington,  DC. 

Dear  Ms.  Greenfield:  Mr.  E>avid  Evans' 
opinion  piece  on  the  B-IB  in  the  January  4, 
1»87,  "Outlook"  section  of  the  Washington 
Post,  is  flat  wrong.  While  we  understand 
that  particular  conglomeration  of  misrepre- 
sentations is  only  the  view  of  the  author 
and  not  the  Post  editorial  policy,  that  fact 
may  be  lost  on  many  readers.  While  no 
useful  purpose  is  served  by  responding 
polnt-by-point  to  the  obvious  shortcomings 
In  technical  and  operational  expertise  re- 
flected In  the  article,  it  is  important  that 
the  record  be  set  straight. 

The  central  fact  is  the  B-IB.  the  most  ad- 
vanced iMunlier  in  the  world.  Is  today  on 
alert  at  Dyess  AFB.  TX,  fulfilling  its  intend- 
ed mission  of  deterring  conflict  by  l)eing  ca- 
pable—this moment— of  carrying  out  its  mis- 
sion. The  men  and  women  who  fly  and  sup- 
port it  understand  the  great  contribution 
this  aircraft  makes— now— and  so  do  the  So- 
viets. 

As  is  the  case  with  most  new  aircraft,  or 
other  weapons  systems  at  this  stage  of  their 


lives,  there  are  some  deficiencies  in  the  B- 
IB  that  require  correction  to  realize  the 
fuU.  long  term  potential.  Most  will  be  cor- 
rected in  the  short  term.  One  or  two  will 
take  longer.  There  is  no  indication  that  re- 
quired work  will  exceed  the  $20.5  billion 
cost  ceiling.  Due  to  Congressional  cuts,  cur- 
rent funding  is  about  three-quarters  of  a  bil- 
lion below  that  celling.  The  Air  Force  will 
ask  that  a  substantial  part  of  those  cuts  l>e 
restored  to  complete  needed  work.  Consider- 
ing that  the  B-IB  will  be  a  key  contributor 
to  deterrence  for  the  next  30  years,  that  ma- 
turing process  is  reasoiuible  and  no  cause 
for  alarm.  Only  the  most  Impatient  or  unin- 
formed would  suggest  these  are  fatal  flaws 
in  existing  capabilities  or  future  prospects. 

Some  of  the  more  outrageous  allegations 
in  the  "Outlook"  article  warrant  brief  com- 
ment. 

Using  measures  Irrelevant  to  strategic 
Iwmbers.  Evans  characterizes  the  aircraft  as 
"a  step  iMckward."  Such  measures  as  wing 
loading  and  thrust-to-weight  and  maximum 
thrust  fuel  consumption  are  of  interest  for 
highly  maneuverable  fighter  aircraft  but 
have  little  to  do  with  strategic  bombers.  The 
B-IB  has  the  "full"  s|>ecifled  range  capabil- 
ity which  is  considerably  greater  than  the 
B-5t.  It  penetrates  enemy  airspace  under 
aU-weather  conditions  at  markedly  lower  al- 
titudes and  at  speeds  more  than  50%  faster 
than  the  B-52.  It  carries  a  substantially 
larger  bomb  load  which  it  delivers  with 
much  improved  accuracy,  and  it  has  a  radar 
cro»  section  1/ 100th  that  of  the  B-52. 
These  are  the  relevant  measures  for  the 
utility  of  a  penetrating  l)omber  aircraft,  and 
the  B-IB  is  a  success  story  on  each  count. 

The  writer  of  the  "Outlook"  piece  com- 
pares the  cost  of  a  modem  1980s  boml)er  to 
the  acquisition  cost  of  a  19SOs  boml>er.  A 
similar  comparison  of  fighter  aircraft  or 
automobiles  would  yield  similar  results  and 
are  Irrelevent.  There  is  still  every  reason  to 
expect  that  we  will  buy  the  full  planned 
number  of  B-IB  aircraft  with  planned  capa- 
bUiUes  within  the  planned  120.5  biUion 
dollar  celling.  WhUe  it  is  true  that  the  train- 
ing simulator  is  not  Included  in  that  cost— 
which  has  never  l)een  a  secret  to  anyone— 
the  simulator  acquisition  cost  is  just  over 
$200  million,  a  far  cry  from  Evans'  $10  bil- 
lion figure. 

As  to  flying  hour  costs,  at  this  early  stage 
of  operation  in  any  new  system,  operating 
costs  are  Inflated  by  a  numl)er  of  well  un- 
derstood factors  associated  with  the  Initial 
limited  scope  of  operations  while  building 
the  logistics  support  system.  Those  costs  in- 
clude fimdlng  initial  spares  for  the  full  100 
aircraft  at  the  front  end  of  the  production. 
The  projection  is  that  the  life-cycle  cost  of 
operating  a  B-IB  will  l}e  some  15-25%  more 
than  for  a  B-52.  For  that  price,  the  differ- 
ence in  effectiveness  is  alisolute.  The  B-IB 
will  perform  the  penetrating  bomber  role  in 
the  next  decade,  and  the  B-S2  cannot.  The 
capability  to  penetrate  Soviet  airspace  and 
locate  and  attack  targets  deep  in  the  Soviet 
Union  is  an  absolutely  essential  element  of  a 
credible  deterrent  force. 

Despite  E^rans'  tortured  use  of  an  assort- 
ment of  miscellaneous  data  to  arrive  at  un- 
wananted  conclusions,  the  facts  are 
straightforward.  The  B-IB  is  a  well-con- 
ceived bomber  that  is  l>eing  developed  and 


fielded  within  agreed  to,  clearly  stated  cost 
constraints  to  perform  missions  vital  to  the 
defense  of  this  nation.  The  B-IB  can  deliver 
large  conventional  or  nuclear  payloads  over 
intercontinental  ranges,  with  high  speed, 
low  altitiide  penetration  of  sophisticated  de- 
fenses. Itie  B-IB  can  perform  those  mis- 
sions no«,  and  work  continues  at  a  rapid 
pace  to  mature  the  system  and  bring  it  to  its 
full  potetttlal  performance  that  will  contrib- 
ute greatly  to  deterrence  for  several  dec- 
ades. 

Larrt  D.  Welch, 
General,  USAF. 

E.C.  AiORmcK,  Jr., 
Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force. 

Bnsncsss  Exscutivks 
FOR  National  Security,  Inc. 
Waahington,  DC,  January  28,  1987. 
Representative  Howard  Wolpe, 
U.S.  Houae  of  Repreaentatives, 
Waahington,  DC. 

Dear  Congressman  Wolpe:  The  Air  Force 
claims  my  recent  Washington  "Post"  article 
misrepresents  its  stewardship  of  the  B-1 
iMmlier  program.  Three  points  are  at  issue, 
two  of  which  center  on  matters  of  cost  and 
the  third  on  matters  of  performance. 

1.  The  Air  Force  asserts  it  will  not  cost 
over  $20.5  billion  to  buy  100  B-IB  t>ombers. 
Not  so.  The  rotary  launchers,  training  simu- 
lators, and  significant  development 
monies— all  essential  for  the  B-IB— were 
never  included  In  the  $20.5  bUlion  figure. 
Moreover,  that  1981  figure  Included  an  esti- 
mate for  future  inflation  which  was  higher 
than  the  inflation  that  was  actually  experi- 
enced. If  we  accept  every  other  element  of 
the  $20.5  billion  topline  as  absolutely  valid, 
the  Air  Vorce  should  l>e  reprogramming  or 
returning  to  the  Treasury  the  millions  of  in- 
flation (k>Uars  which  are  no  longer  neces- 
sary to  oomplete  the  100-plane  production 
run.  The  Air  Force  Instead  claims  it  needs 
every  cent. 

2.  The  B-l's  $21,000  cost  per  flying  hour  is 
defended  on  the  grounds  that  the  flying 
hour  funds  are  also  purchasing  the  initial 
spares  inventory,  and  that  as  these  invento- 
ries are  built  up  the  flying  hour  costs  will 
decrease.  Initial  spares  are  supposed  to  l>e 
part  of  the  cost  of  buying  the  plane,  and  not 
part  of  tlie  cost  of  operating  it.  If  the  Air 
Force  is  in  fact  doing  this,  we  see  further 
evidence  that  the  $20.5  billion  purchase 
figure  is  an  accounting  artifice.  No  doubt 
the  Pentagon  Comptroller,  the  Inspector 
General,  and  the  Defense  Secretary's  Cost 
Analysis  Improvement  Group  (CAIG)  will 
all  find  these  inventive  accounting  practices 
very  interesting.  Air  Force  projections  that 
B-1  operating  costs  will  settle  out  some- 
where iMtween  15%-25%  more  than  the  B- 
52  are  totally  unachievable. 

3.  The  Air  Force  asserts  that  basic  flying 
characteristics,  such  as  wing  loading  and 
thrust-to-welght,  are  not  important  factors. 
These  basic  performance  criteria  are  critical 
when  a  mission  profile  is  flown.  It  is  true 
these  factors  are  extremely  important  in 
fighter  design,  where  the  ability  to  maneu- 
ver is  more  important  than  straightline 
speed,  but  they  are  also  of  crucial  impor- 
tance for  the  ground-hugging  penetration 


•  This  "ballet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  a  Membv  of  the  Senate  on  the  floor. 
Matter  ict  in  this  typelaoe  indicates  words  inserted  or  appended,  rather  than  spoken,  by  a  Men4>er  of  the  House  on  the  floor. 


mission  for  which  the  B-1  was  ostensibly  de- 
signed. Regarding  range  and  payload: 

a.  The  Air  Force  says  the  B-1  flies  farther 
than  the  B-52.  However,  its  testimony  to 
the  Congress  of  4  March  1980  cited  an  unre- 
fueled  range  of  4,000  miles.  A  recent  Air 
Force  fact  sheet  indicated  a  6.100  nautical 
mile  range.  Neither  figure  equals  the  typical 
unrefueled  range  of  the  B-52H,  which  is 
7.400  nautical  miles. 

b.  Similarly,  the  Air  Force  claims  the  B-1 
carries  a  heavier  payload:  125.000  pounds 
versus  105.000  pounds  for  the  B-52H.  The 
larger  weight  presumes  external  carriage  of 
cruise  missiles,  which  cannot  be  launched 
safely  from  the  B-l's  outlward  wing  sta- 
tioiis.  Additionally,  the  1980  Air  Force  testi- 
mony cited  a  payload  of  50.000  pounds  for 
the  B-1.  Again,  we  have  two  numbers,  nei- 
ther of  which  equals  the  payload  capacity  of 
the  B-52. 

These  technical  considerations  are  impor- 
tant, but  they  are  not  the  central  issue  here. 
The  biggest  problem  with  the  B-1  is  not  its 
cost  or  performance,  but  rather  the  unseem- 
ly lack  of  integrity  that  has  characterized 
the  program  from  the  outset.  The  Pentagon 
pushed  a  program  whose  cost  and  perform- 
ance goals  it  knew  beforehand  could  not  be 
met.  A  skeptical  Congress,  perhaps  co-opted 
by  the  vision  of  the  B-1  as  a  jobs  program, 
voted  the  money  anyway.  There  is  plenty  of 
accountability  to  spread  around  here. 

Problems  like  the  B-1  will  persist  so  long 
as  words  do  not  have  consequences.  The 
Secretary  of  Defense  certified  to  the  Con- 
gress in  1981  this  program  would  not  cost 
over  $20.5  billion.  Now  his  lieutenants  are 
holding  out  the  tin  cup.  asking  Congress  to 
vote  $600  million  for  necessary  "fixes."  Let 
us  put  this  amount  in  perspective— it  is 
more  than  100  times  the  money  necessary  to 
provide  electrical  heaters  for  Washington's 
entire  Metrorail  system.  If  the  Congress 
grants  this  request,  it  is  sending  a  very  clear 
message  to  the  defense  establishment:  a 
man's  word  is  not  his  bond.  It  doesn't 
matter  if  promised  costs  carmot  be  met,  the 
Congress  will  just  pony  up  the  extra  money 
anyway. 

There  is  an  alternative  that  sends  a  very 
different  signal:  within  its  total  obligational 
authority,  let  the  Pentagon  figure  out 
where  the  money  is  going  to  come  from.  Pri- 
orities can  be  adjusted,  and  the  Congress 
can  speedily  approve  any  necessary  repro- 
gramming actions.  This  course  of  action  is 
consistent  with  sound  business  practice, 
where  producers  know  full  well  that  once 
the  contract  is  signed,  added  costs  cannot  l>e 
passed  along  to  the  customer,  but  must  t>e 
absorbed  elsewhere. 

To  avoid  similar  repetitions  in  the  future, 
fully  operational  prototypes  should  be  built, 
and  tested,  before  the  production  decision. 
By  this  I  mean  operational  testing,  as  op- 
posed to  development  testing,  conducted  by 
the  Pentagon's  independent  testing  agency 
under  realistic  mission  conditions.  The  side- 
by-slde  testing  of  prototypes  against  the  sys- 
tems they  replace  should  l>e  a  key  feature  of 
such  operational  testing. 

These  are  some  of  the  lessons  we  need  to 
take  to  heart,  regarding  any  major  defense 
procurement  program,  and  certainly  with 
respect  to  the  next  chapter  about  to  unfold, 
the  "Stealth"  Advanced  Technology 
Boml>er  (ATB).  It  is  another  big-ticket,  sole- 
source  procurement  program  about  which 
virtually  nothing  is  luiown.  save  for  the 
usual  cost  and  performance  assurances. 
Sincerely, 

David  Evans 
Senior  Military  Adviaor. 
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CHAMPIONS  OP  YOUTH 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  McOADE 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  10,  1987 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  Havekx:H<  Ellis 
orKe  said,  "If  men  arKi  vramen  are  to  urKler- 
starKl  each  other,  to  enter  Into  each  other's 
nature  with  mutual  sympathy,  and  to  become 
capable  of  genuine  comradeship,  ttte  founda- 
tion must  be  laid  in  youth."  It  gives  rr»e  im- 
mense pleasure  to  recognize  John  and  Lucille 
Guzy  who  have  helped  many  young  people  in 
the  Scranton  area  realize  their  dreams  and 
potential.  For  years  John  and  Lucille  Guzy 
have  provided  their  support  and  service  to  the 
Boys  and  Girls  Club  of  Scranton,  PA.  Our  chil- 
dren need  committed  men  and  women  like 
John  and  Lucille  Guzy  wfio  are  caring  and 
concerned  about  their  well-being  at  such  an 
Important  tirt>e  of  grovirth. 

Recently,  this  couple  was  fionored  as 
"Champions  of  Youth"  by  the  Boys'  and  Girls' 
Clubs  of  Scranton.  They  are  both  long-time 
friends  of  youth  and  community  erKleavors. 
They  have  established  scholarships  to  the 
University  of  Scranton,  Marywood  College, 
and  Keystone  Junior  College,  which  are  of- 
fered to  boys  and  girls  wIk)  are  current  or 
former  niemt)ers  of  Scranton's  Central  and 
West  Side  Boys'  and  Girls'  Clubs. 

Nothing  is  more  important  to  the  soul  of 
America  than  Its  youth.  The  youth  of  our  com- 
munities and  our  country  remains  this  Nation's 
greatest  asset.  Therefore  let  me  now  take  this 
opportunity  to  thank  John  and  Lucille  Guzy  for 
their  dedicated  efforts  on  t>ehalf  of  so  many 
Scranton  area  young  people. 
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riences  as  a  sixth-grade  teactier  in  the 
Youngstown  City  School  system.  He  was 
always  sensitive  to  ttte  needs  of  the  class- 
room teacher  and  has  t>een  a  valuable  advo- 
cate for  quality  education.  His  knowledge,  ex- 
perience, dedicatkjn,  and  quiet  leadership  will 
t>e  sorely  missed. 

In  addition  to  his  duties  as  an  administrator 
and  an  educator,  Rot)ert  was  also  active  in 
other  areas.  He  was  treasurer  of  the  PTA, 
safety  council  adviser,  safety  patrol  adviser, 
and  director  of  the  After-School  Boys  Athletk: 
Program.  He  Is  also  a  great  t>eliever  in  tradi- 
tional values  and  Is  a  devoted  fattier  and  hus- 
band. 

Mr.  Speaker,  men  like  Robert  Pegues  are 
very  rare  indeed.  He  infused  our  educational 
system  with  an  important  sense  of  purpose 
and  commitment.  He  leaves  an  important 
legacy,  one  that  will  live  on  for  generatkxis  to 
come.  I  am  certainly  proud  to  count  film  as 
one  of  my  constituents  and  am  horwred  to 
pay  tribute  to  such  a  fine  and  respected  Indi- 
vidual. I  wish  Rot)ert  Pegues  and  his  family 
the  best  of  luck  and  much  happirtess. 


TRIBUTE  TO  MR.  ROBERT  L. 
PEGUES.  JR. 


HON.  JAMES  A.  TRAHCANT,  JR. 

OP  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  10, 1987 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
would  like  to  pay  tritHJte  to  a  constituent  of 
mine.  Mr.  Rot>ert  L.  Pegues.  Jr..  wtw  is  retiring 
as  superintendent  of  the  Warren  City  Schools 
in  Ohio  after  7  years  of  dedk^ted  servce. 

In  his  7  years  as  superintendent  of  the 
Warren  City  Sclwols,  Rot)ert  Pegues  dis- 
played a  genuine  ar>d  deep  concern  for  his 
students,  a  commitment  to  quality  educatton. 
and  a  dedication  to  his  community.  Through- 
out his  career  he  has  committed  tumself  to 
the  cause  of  civil  rights.  Rot}ert  leaves  his 
post  with  the  respect  and  admiratkm  of  his 
colleagues  and  community  leaders. 

He  first  twcame  involved  with  the  desegre- 
gation as  superintendent  of  ttie  Youngstown 
City  Softools,  serving  in  that  capacity  from 
1972  to  1978.  Although  It  was  an  extremely 
tense  time  and  a  tughly  volatile  issue.  Robert 
handled  ttie  desegregation  Issue  with  fore- 
sight, fairness  and  respect.  Most  importantly, 
twth  in  Warren  and  Youngstown,  he  was  a 
major  factor  In  diffusing  tt>e  tension  and  altow- 
ing  the  iust  cause  of  civil  rights  to  prevail.  In 
doing  so  he  never  tost  sight  of  tiis  earty  expe- 


POUR  CHAPLAINS  HONORED 


HON.  BRUCE  A.  MORRISON 

or  CONNECTIC0T 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  10,  1987 

Mr.  MORRISON  of  Connecticut.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, on  Fetxuary  1,  ttie  Murrary-Reynokte 
American  Legion  Post  76  in  North  Haven,  CT, 
held  a  Mass  in  rememtxance  of  four  ctiaplains 
who  sacrificed  ttieir  lives  In  Wodd  War  II. 

Ttie  four  ctiaplains  were  credited  with 
saving  over  200  Hves  when  ttie  ship  ttiey  were 
on.  the  U.S.S.  Dorchester,  was  torpedoed  t>y 
an  enemy  submarine  on  Fetxuary  8.  1943. 
The  torpedo  struck  about  midnight  writh  most 
of  the  900  troops  aboard  in  their  bunks.  The 
chaplains  offered  reassurance  and  encourage- 
ment to  ttie  frightened  sokliers.  distritxrted  life 
preservers,  and  helped  the  men  into  lifet>oats. 
When  ttie  supply  of  life  preservers  was  ex- 
hausted, ttie  ctiaplains  gave  ttieir  own  lifejack- 
ets  to  ottiers.  and  ttien  remained  with  ttie 
burning  ship  as  it  went  down. 

These  four  chaplains  were  George  L  Fox, 
Alexander  D.  Good.  Johnny  P.  Washington, 
and  Clark  V.  Poling.  Each  one  received  the 
Purple  Heart  and  the  Distinguistied  Service 
Cross  posttiumousiy  for  their  extraordinary 
heroism.  In  addition,  on  July  14.  1960.  the 
U.S.  Congress  awarded  each  of  ttie  four 
chaplains  with  ttiis  Nation's  higtiest  distinction, 
ttie  Congresskyial  Medal  of  Honor. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  pleased  ttiat  I  will  be  atile 
to  attend  a  menxxial  service  at  American 
Legton  Post  76  on  Thursday  evening.  Fetxu- 
ary 12.  1987.  All  of  us  owe  a  special  debt  of 
gratitude  to  ttie  members  of  Murray-ReynoWs 
Post  76.  Tliey  have  had  the  foresight  to  per- 
petuate a  historic  event  wtiich  took  place 
more  ttian  40  years  ago.  an  event  wtiich  re- 
minds us  all  of  ttie  bravery  and  vator  we  as 
human  beings  possess. 

The  Murray-Reynokjs  Post  has  for  many 
years  perfonried  both  a  tocal  and  regional 
tiuman  servtoe  in  keeping  aNve  ttie  memory  of 
ttie  four  ctiaplains  who  served  aboard  the 
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U.&S.  OOKhesler  durina  WorU  War  II  and     while  Indian  oamino  has  been  ooina  on  since 
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lated  to  tieart  t>lock,  carcinoma  of  the  pancre-       (bKD  Section  1812  of  such  Act  is  amended 
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Early  in  its  history,  the  Elks  supported 
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U.S.S.  OvctasMr  during  World  War  II  and 
gaw*  of  Ihwnwtwi  so  that  others  might  live. 

Wa  aa  Amaricarta  ahouM  uae  this  memory 
of  uWrnala  saoiHce  as  a  foundation  for  build- 
ing and  mainfaining  our  omn  lives.  This  histor- 
ic apiBOda  can  taach  us  aH  important  lessons 
about  pairioliain.  decency,  and  selflessness. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  and  all 
our  dttzarts  to  ioin  me  In  paying  tribute  both  to 
the  aacrilicaa  of  theae  four  chaplains  and  to 
tfw  people  at  American  Legion  Post  76  who 
have  kept  tfwir  memory  alive. 


THE  INDIAN  GAMING 
REGULATORY  ACT 


HON.  MORRIS  K.  UDALL 

OPAUZOMA 
IH  THK  HOUSE  OF  RIPItaSCNTATIVKS 

Tuesday.  February  10,  1987 

Mr.  UDALL  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  Introducing 
today  lagialation  whk:h  will  establish  appropri- 
ate Federal  raguiattona  and  standards  for  the 
conduct  of  gaming  activities  on  Indian  lands. 

The  b«  I  am  introducing  is  based  upon  the 
bil,  H.R.  1920,  whKh  was  reported  from  the 
Interior  Committee  in  the  99th  Congress.  In 
ttie  99lh  Congress,  my  committee  continued 
to  buikJ  a  record  on  ttie  issue  of  Indian 
gaming  wtiKh  it  began  in  tfie  98th  Congress. 
H.R.  1920,  as  reported  by  the  committee,  was 
the  subject  of  intense  debate  and  negotia- 
tions. Unfortunately,  the  bill,  after  passing  the 
House,  dtod  in  the  Senate. 

AWiough  Indtan  tribes  have  engaged  in  the 
operation  of  gaming  activities  on  their  reserva- 
tions for  some  time  and  although  some  \rbes 
have  conducted  bingo  operations  on  a  regular 
basis  since  1974,  it  \was  not  until  recently  that 
Indtan  gaming  operatkxis  began  to  proliferate 
at  a  rapid  pace. 

The  record  devetoped  by  the  committee  in- 
dnates  that  at  least  100  Indian  tribes  are  now 
engaged  in  gaming  activities  of  some  kind. 
Gaming  has  become  an  effective  means  for 
tribes  to  raise  badly  needed  governmental 
revenues.  With  the  severe  cuts  in  federally 
funded  programs  available  to  the  tribes,  that 
source  of  revenue  has  become  even  more  im- 
portant 

Tribal  interest  in  gaming  as  a  source  of  gov- 
ernmental revenue  began  to  expand  in  1982 
when  a  Federal  circuit  court  heM  that,  unless 
a  gaming  activity  was  completely  prohibited  by 
a  State  as  a  matter  of  pubUc  polk:y.  tribal 
gaming  was  not  subject  to  a  State's  laws  and 
jurisdKtnn  since  such  jurisdKtkjn  was  civil/ 
ragMory  in  nature  rather  than  criminal/pro- 
hibitory. 

The  net  effect  of  this  ruling,  which  has  since 
been  followed  by  other  Federal  courts,  is  that 
if  a  State  permita  a  form  of  gaming,  an  Indian 
tribe  may  engage  in  or  Ncense  that  activity 
wMhin  Ite  juriadictnn  free  of  State  lk:ensing 
and  ragulalion. 

The  Ul  I  am  introducing  today  will  establish 
a  National  Indtan  Gaming  Commisskxi  which 
«■  be  vested  wMh  the  responsibility  of  impie- 
menUng  the  terms  of  the  act  and  with  admin- 
iataring  the  regulaiions  and  standards  set  up 
by  the  act  Whie  the  powers  vested  in  the 
Comniiaiiui  may  not  be  as  comprehensive  as 
some  might  desire.  H  shouM  be  noted  that 
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while  Indian  gaming  has  been  going  on  since 
at  least  1974  and  although  the  committee  has 
heard  testinKXiy  to  the  effect  that  gaming  op- 
erations terxj  to  attract  criminal  and  ottier  un- 
savoiy  elements,  the  record  shows  that  there 
has  been  Kttie  if  any  infiltratkxi  of  these  ele- 
menla  into  tribal  games.  The  thbes  seem  to 
be  doing  an  adequate  governmental  job  of 
protecting  themselves  and  the  publk:  wtiich 
participates  in  those  games. 

ThiB  does  not  mean  that  my  committee 
does  not  find  a  need  for  some  Federal  in- 
volvement in  ttie  regulation  of  tribal  gaming 
activity.  It  is  clear  that  some  tribes  have  been 
taken  advantage  of  by  sharp  dealers  and  that 
ttiere  is  some  potential  for  the  infiltration  of 
criminal  elements.  It  is  also  clear  that  existing 
Federal  law  does  not  provide  adequate  au- 
thority for  the  Federal  regulation  wtiKh  woukJ 
be  necessary  to  fully  protect  the  tribes.  How- 
ever. I  believe  that  any  Federal  intrusion  into 
ttie  powers  of  tribal  self-government  shoukj  be 
limited  to  ttiat  wfHch  is  necessary  to  protect 
ttie  tribes  and  ttie  publk:  while  honoring  tfiis 
right  of  self-government. 

ConskJeratiie  concern  has  tieen  expressed 
atXHJt  tribal  involvement  in  casino  operatk)ns 
and  in  parimutual  gaming  such  as  horse 
radng,  dog  racing  and  jai  alai,  which  is  de- 
fined as  class  III  gaming  in  my  bill.  It  is  felt 
ttiat  neither  the  tribes  nor  the  Commissron  can 
effectively  regulate  these  class  III  activities 
and  that  we  need  to  establish  a  "level  playing 
fiekl"  for  tribal  and  nontribal  class  III  gaming. 
While  I  do  not  discount  ttiese  concerns,  I  also 
do  not  believe  ttiat  the  only  answer  to  ttiose 
concerns  is  to  subject  tribal  governments  to 
State  jurisdk:tk}n. 

My  bill  deals  with  class  III  gaming  by  requir- 
ing the  Commissk>n  to  adopt  a  regulatory 
sctieaie  for  such  trittal  operations  tiased  upon 
ttie  postlk:ensing  regulations  of  the  State 
within  which  such  operation  is  located.  This 
will  provide  adequate  regulatkins  and  will  also 
insure  a  level  playing  field  for  those  oper- 
atk)nt. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  personally  do  not  support 
gambling  as  a  means  of  funding  units  of  gov- 
ernment. But  many  States  have  deckled  ttiat 
this  is  an  appropriate  devk:e  for  generating 
governmental  revenues.  Several  States  and 
ttie  District  of  Columbia  have  established 
Stat»owned  k>tteries.  Two  States  permit  and 
tax  Ibll-tilown  casino  operatxHis.  A  host  of 
ottierB  permit  and  derive  revenue  from  tiingo. 
cards,  and  parimutual  betting.  I  cannot  fault 
trit>al  governments  for  also  turning  to  these 
kind  of  activities  for  revenue  purposes. 

If  existing  Federal-Indian  law  authorizes 
Indiar  trit>es  to  engage  in,  or  lk:ense,  these 
activiies  on  Indian  reservatkins,  as  several 
Federal  courts  have  heki,  I  support  their  right 
to  do  so.  As  I  sakl.  I  do  feel  ttiat  some  Feder- 
al standards  should  be  established  to  assist 
and  protect  the  trit>es.  However,  I  cannot  sup- 
port legistatkin  whk;h  will  subject  trit>af  govem- 
menlB,  in  trying  to  deal  with  the  severe  eco- 
nomic and  social  protilems  of  their  people,  to 
State  jurisdk:tk>n. 

I  realize  that  this  legislatkin  will  be  subject 
to  fmttier  amendments  and  ttiat  a  compromise 
may  well  be  required  in  order  to  pass  this  leg- 
islation in  the  House.  I  am  willing  to  engage  in 
ttiat  process,  but  always  wittiin  ttie  context  of 
ttie  Federal- Indian  relatranship. 
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MEDICARE  MENTAL  ILLNESS 
NONDISCRIMINATION  ACT 


HON.  THOMAS  J.  DOWNEY 

OP  ITKW  YORK 
IN  THS  HOUSE  OP  REPRXSEirTATIVES 

Tuuday,  February  10,  1987 

Mr.  DOWNEY  of  ftew  York.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
tias  t>een  estimated  ttiat  15  to  20  percent— 
tietvraen  3  and  5  mHUon— of  our  ^4atk)n's 
more  than  25  milNon  okter  citizens  have  signif- 
k»nt  menttl  health  prot>lems.  However,  cover- 
age restriclk)ns  in  the  Mednare  Program  ef- 
fectively prevent  many  of  ttiese  indivkiuals 
from  seeking  and  receiving  adequate  mental 
health  care. 

During  each  Congress  since  1979  I  have  in- 
troduced the  "Mednare  Mental  Illness  htondis- 
criminatnn  Act"  Today,  I  am  introducing  ttiis 
legistatxm  once  again.  The  time  has  come  for 
Congress  to  eliminate  the  d«criminatk>n  that 
has  existetf  against  the  mentally  HI  since  the 
inceptk>n  of  the  Medk»re  Program. 

Congress  establiatied  Mednare  at  a  time 
wtien  instilutkxialization  was  a  major  form  of 
treatment  for  ttie  mentally  ill.  Movement 
toward  deinstitutxxializatkxi  over  ttie  past  20 
years  cou0ed  with  breakttiroughs  in  ttie  treat- 
ment of  rnental  disorders  tiave  ctianged  our 
understandng  in  the  causes  of  these  illness- 
es. Ttiis  has  given  us  ttie  ability  to  treat  ttiese 
disorders  much  more  effectively.  For  example, 
it  has  been  discovered  ttiat  some  20  to  30 
percent  of  ekjerly  indivkluals  wtio  have  been 
lat)eled  aa  "senile"  actually  have  reversible 
conditk}ns. 

Currently,  coverage  for  mental  disorders 
under  Medk:are  is  limited  on  ttie  outpatient 
skle  to  $2S0,  after  copayments  and  deducti- 
bles, and  Id  a  190  day  lifetime  limit  on  ttie  in- 
patient skis.  Ttiis  coverage  is  woefully  inad- 
equate. Today's  coverage  in  real  dollar  terms 
buys  about  57  dollars'  worth  of  care.  In  order 
to  protect  a  patient's  limited  outpatient  bene- 
fits, it  is  NHely  ttiat  a  more  expensive  inpatient 
treatment  might  be  recommerided. 

Ttie  ekierly  are  partKularly  at  risk  for  emo- 
ttonal  suffering.  Each  day  may  bring  signifk^ant 
assaulte  on  their  self-esteem  as  they  lose 
close  friends,  retatives.  meaningful  work  and 
congitive  or  pliysk^l  furKtkxiing.  In  1982.  the 
populatnn  over  age  65  made  up  just  over  10 
percent  of  ttie  U.S.  poputatkxi  liut  also  ac- 
counted for  17  percent  of  the  deaths  t>y  sui- 
ckJe. 

However,  studies  tiave  stiown  ttie  dramati- 
cally positfve  impact  of  psychiatric  Interven- 
tk>ns  on  reducing  ttie  physk»l  morfokiity  and 
dollar  costs  of  medical  or  surgnal  care  for  el- 
derly patients.  They  have  also  demonstrated 
ttiat  wltien  amt)ulatory  mental  tiealth  services 
are  offered,  ttie  use  of  ottier  means  of  health 
care  is  redjced. 

Psychiatic  symptoms  may  frequently  be 
nonspecific  and  commonly  occur  In  both  ptiys- 
k:al  and  laental  disorders.  There  is  evklence 
indk»ting  ttiat  having  a  psychiatric  diagnosis 
is  assodalsd  with  a  high  risk  of  other  medk»l 
illness.  Some  physrcal  illnesses  may  on  initial 
presentatx>n  appear  to  be  nenrous  or  mental 
disorders.  Ttie  research  literature  has  fully 
documented  psyctiiatric  illness  produced  t>y 
infectkHis,  strokes,  ctironk:  enceptiakipathy  re- 
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lated  to  tieart  t>lock,  carcinoma  of  the  pancre- 
as, among  ottier  illnesses.  These  studies  also 
emphasize  ttie  importance  of  ttie  interrelatk>n- 
shlp  of  specifk:  psyctiiatric  symptoms  and  spe- 
cific mecUcal  diseases.  Physk:ians  in  practue 
must  continually  weigh  such  psychiologk:al 
factors  as  personality  traits  to  property  treat 
rtieumatokt  arthritis,  tiypertension,  ulcerative 
colitis,  allergk:  skin  infectk>n,  bronchial 
asthma,  coronary  disease,  and  cancer.  On  av- 
erage, the  ekleriy  take  10  medicatk>ns  at  one 
time.  Psychoptiarmacologk^ai  Interventkms 
must  have  appropriate  medk:al  monrtoring. 

The  science  of  understanding  mental  illness 
has  ctianged  and  yet  we  have  not  adjusted 
our  Medrcare  Program  to  meet  this  challenge. 
My  legislatk>n  seeks  to  bring  ttie  Medicare 
mental  illness  component  Into  today's  wortd  of 
treatment  and  knowledge.  Let  this  1 00th  Con- 
gress make  the  changes  we  need  to  ensure 
that  our  ekierly  truly  receive  the  medk^ally 
necessary  psychiatric  care  that  they  need. 
H.R.  1067 

A  bill  to  eliminate  discrimination  with 
regard  to  mental  illness  under  Medicare 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  t>e  cited  as  the  "Medicare  Mental 
Illness  Non-Discrimination  Act." 

FINDINGS  AND  DECLARATION  OF  PURPOSE 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  l)etween  15  and  25  percent  of  the  elder- 
ly suffer  from  significant  symptoms  of 
mental  illness; 

(2)  in  spite  of  potential  t>enefits  of  treat- 
ment, elderly  persons  are  not  represented 
proportionately  In  the  mental  health  care 
delivery  system; 

(3)  Medicare  benefits  must  l>e  equalized  to 
l>etter  assure  care  in  appropriate  institution- 
al settings  for  those  elderly  persons  in  need 
of  such  services; 

(4)  medically  necessary  outpatient  care 
must  l>e  avaUable  for  those  elderly  persons 
with  mental,  emotional,  or  nervous  disor- 
ders which  do  not  require  institutional  care; 

(5)  in  1982  elderly  person  comprised  more 
than  10  per  centum  of  the  general  popula- 
tion of  the  United  States  but  accounted  for 
almost  20  per  centum  of  the  suicides; 

(6)  severe  organic  brain  disorders  afflict 
one  million  elderly  and  mild  to  moderate  or- 
ganic disorders  afflict  two  million  elderly; 

(7)  many  persons  who  need  assistance  for 
emotional  disturbances  will  not  l>e  able  to 
receive  assistance  under  the  present  system; 
and 

(8)  since  its  enactment  more  than  twenty 
years  ago,  those  sections  of  title  XVII  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  restricting  coverage  for 
mental  illness  have  not  l>een  revised  and  in- 
flation has.  In  effect,  further  reduced  the 
limited  coverage  originally  envisioned  by 
Congress. 

(b)  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  provide 
for  coverage  of  mental  illness  on  an  equal 
basis  with  coverage  of  other  illness. 

MKDICARE  PROVISIONS 

Sk.  3.  (a)  SecUon  1812(b)  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "(subject  to  sulwectlon 
(c))"  in  the  matter  preceding  paragraph  (1); 

(2)  by  inserting  "or"  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph ( 1 ); 

(3)  by  striking  out  ";  or"  at  the  end  of 
paragr&ph  (2)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a 
period:  and 

<4)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (3). 
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(bXl)  Section  1812  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  subsection  (c)  and  redesig- 
nating subsections  (d),  (e),  and  (f)  as  sutisec- 
tlons  (c).  (d),  and  (e),  respectively. 

Section  1812(d)  (as  redesignated  by  para- 
graph (1))  is  amended  by  striking  out  "(c) 
and  (d)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "and 
(c)". 

(cKl)  Section  1833  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  sulisectlon  (c)  and  redesig- 
nating sut>sections  (d)  through  (h)  as  sub- 
sections (c)  through  (g),  respectively. 

(2)  Section  1868(a>(2)(A)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  last  sentence  thereof. 


SALUTING  THE  ELKS 


HON.  DOUG  WALGREN 

OP  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  10,  1987 

Mr.  WALGREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Monday, 
Fetjruary  16,  mart(S  the  119th  anniversary  of 
ttie  founding  of  ttie  Benevolent  and  Protective 
Order  of  Elks.  I  want  to  pay  special  tritMJte  to 
this  fraternal  organization  which  has  done  so 
much  good  for  so  many  people  over  the 
years. 

It  is  fitting  and  appropriate  that  this  year  this 
anniversary  falls  on  Presklent's  Day,  ttie  na- 
tk>nal  celeibratkxi  of  the  birttidays  of  George 
Washington  and  Atiraham  Lincoln.  Few  orga- 
nizatkjns  have  the  strong  patriotk:  traditkxi  of 
the  Elks,  ttie  first  organizatk>n  to  mandate  ttie 
observance  of  Flag  Day  in  1907.  That's  why  I 
am  pleased  to  join  the  Elks  in  observing  Fet>- 
njary  16  as  "Elks  American  Patriotism  Day"— 
displaying  of  the  colors  and  to  urge  all  Ameri- 
cans to  fly  their  flags  this  Monday. 

I  know  my  colleagues  join  in  saluting  ttie  1 .6 
million  Elks,  and  I  want  to  recognize  especially 
the  over  10,000  Elks  in  Allegheny  County,  PA. 
These  individuals  are  memtiers  of  ttie  follow- 
ing Homestead.  McKeesport.  McKees  Rocks. 
Oakmont,  Pittsburgh,  South  Hills,  and  Wilkins- 
burg.  They  deserve  special  thanks  f(}r  all  they 
do  to  serve  our  l(x:al  communities. 

For  ttiose  unfamiliar  with  the  history  of  ttie 
Elks.  I  ask  that  ttie  following  piece  tie  included 
in  the  Record: 

Backgrounder— The  EIlks 

The  Benevolent  and  Protective  Order  of 
EHlu  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  largest  frater- 
nal organizations  in  the  United  States. 

The  first  formal  meeting  was  held  on  Feb- 
ruary 16,  1868.  In  New  York  City.  Fifteen 
persons  turned  out,  most  of  them  young, 
undiscovered  but  budding  artists  who  had 
gathered  for  companionship  and  to  help 
their  older  out-of-work  peers. 

The  idea  caught  on  and  spread  to  other 
groups  and  other  cities.  As  it  grew,  the  new 
organization  broadened  its  meml>ership  base 
to  include  businessmen,  professionals,  farm- 
ers and  representatives  from  other  occupa- 
tions. 

Today  there  are  more  than  1.6  million 
memt>ers  of  the  EUus  in  2,280  local  "Lodges" 
found  throughout  all  fifty  states  and  the 
District  of  Columbia.  Over  the  years,  these 
Lodges  tiave  evolved  Into  the  primary  build- 
ing blocks  of  the  higtily  decentralized  Elks 
organization.  They  provide  recreational  fa- 
cilities for  the  entire  family,  but  the  Lodges 
are  also  the  focal  point  for  the  many  com- 
munity service  and  ctiaritable  programs 
that  have  t>ecome  an  Elk  tradition. 
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Early  In  its  history,  the  Elks  supported 
groups  such  as  the  Salvation  Army  and  tlie 
Red  Cross.  In  1871.  they  staged  a  twnefit  for 
the  victims  of  the  great  Clilcaco  fire.  Money 
was  raised  for  victims  of  the  Seattle  fire  and 
the  Jotuistown  flood  In  1889.  And  the  Elks 
were  the  first  on  the  scene  to  supply  money 
and  rescue  assistance  during  the  San  Fran- 
cisco earthquake  of  1906.  Today,  disaster 
relief  continues  to  play  an  important  pari  In 
Elk  activities. 

Patriotism  has  also  l>een  a  hallmark  of  the 
Ellcs.  In  1907,  the  Elks  t>ecame  the  first  fra- 
ternal organization  in  the  nation  to  man- 
date otiservance  of  June  14  as  Flag  Day. 
More  than  40  years  later,  fellow  Elk.  Presi- 
dent Harry  S.  Truman,  signed  Into  order  a 
declaration  naming  Flag  Day  as  an  official 
national  holiday. 

The  Elks  National  Foundation,  the  ptiU- 
anthropic  arm  of  the  organization,  was  cre- 
ated In  July  1928.  as  an  Income-producing 
fund  to  help  support  national  Elk  projects 
and  to  supplement  programs  at  the  state 
and  local  Lodge  levels.  Each  year,  scholar- 
ships are  awarded  to  500  outstanding  tUgh 
school  students  across  the  nation.  Emergen- 
cy educational  grants  are  also  provided  to 
children  of  members  who  liave  died  or  iteen 
disabled. 

Foundation  support  of  state  association 
projects  Is  tnsed  on  a  "revenue  stiartng" 
concept.  Funds  are  provided  to  each  state  In 
proportion  to  the  level  of  contributions 
made  by  individuals  in  the  state.  The  Elks 
contributed  $26  million  in  1983  to  support 
cerebral  palsy  research,  veterans'  hoqiltals, 
retarded  child  care  and  to  provide  wheel- 
chairs, recreational  facilities  and  other  aids 
to  the  handicapped. 

The  Elks  devote  a  great  deal  of  attention 
to  youth  programs.  Lodges  and  individual 
meml>ers  today  sponsor  more  ttian  1,000 
Boy  Scout  troops  and  3,000  Little  League 
teams,  as  well  as  Boys'  Clul)6  and  Camp  Fire 
Girls'  Clul>s. 

But  one  of  the  most  Important  youth  pro- 
grams in  recent  years  has  l>een  the  annual 
"Elks'  Hoop  Shoot,"®  a  national  free  tlirow 
shooting  contest,  for  Iwys  and  girls  from 
ages  8  to  13.  Over  tliree  million  youngsters 
from  all  fifty  states  participate  yearly  in  the 
"Hoop  Shoot,"®  from  local  contests  to  the 
national  finals  where  six  champions  were 
named. 

The  program,  l)egim  in  1972  on  a  national 
basis,  provides  spirited  competition  and  the 
chance  for  youngsters  to  develop  new 
friendships.  Winners  and  their  families  also 
travel  to  state,  regional  and  national  compe- 
tition, courtesy  of  the  Elks. 


FIRST  STEPS  TO  FINANCIAL 
REFORM 


HON.  TOBY  ROTH 

OF  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  10,  1987 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  face  an  Im- 
pending revolutkjn  in  this  Nation's  financial 
services  industry.  Pertiaps  nottiing  this  Con- 
gress could  do  w(XJkj  have  a  greater  and  far- 
reaching  impact  than  a  bask:  ref(xm  of  our  fi- 
nancial system. 

Ttie  AssociatkKi  of  Bank  Holding  Compa- 
nies and  New  Y(xk  Federal  Reserve  Bank 
presklent  Geraki  Corrigan  have  taken  active 
roles  In  presenting  alternatives  to  ttie  current 
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•kudu*  of  the  financiai  services  industry. 
Whether  or  not  this  Congress  uMmatefy 
enacts  legistalion  to  restructure  the  industry 
and  to  bieak  dowrn  certain  competitive  barriers 
beliwaen  dMerent  types  of  financial  Institu- 
tions, al  of  us  should  be  aware  that  such  a  re- 
structuring migm  have  certain  economic  ad- 


I  am  ptadng  In  the  Record  a  portion  of  a 
recent  Association  of  BanIt  l-loiding  Compa- 
nies nwwsietter  explaining  its  Financial  Serv- 
ices HokSng  Company  proposal  and  an  edito- 
rial from  the  New  Yoric  Times  tfiat  discusses  a 
propoeai  made  by  Mr.  Conigan. 

Association  or 
Bamk  Holdihg  Compamies. 
Waahington.  DC,  January  1987. 
Thx  Fimahcial  SxavicKS  Holoing  Cohpahy 
Act 

Althouch  the  details  of  the  "Financial 
Services  Holdinc  Company  Act"  are  still 
evolvtaic  its  purpose  is  clear  to  break  the 
Congressiofial  logjam  that  has  prevented 
l)ank  holding  companies  from  obtaining  ad- 
ditional product  and  service  authority  by  es- 
tablishing a  framework  In  which  any  compa- 
ny that  Is  "financial  In  nature"  will  have 
equal  access  to  the  iMuiking,  Insurance,  secu- 
rities and  real  estate  businesses  on  a  recipro- 
cal basis. 

The  first  mention  of  this  concept  by  the 
Association  was  In  a  statement  delivered  on 
April  17,  1985,  to  the  House  Sut>conuiuttee 
on  Financial  Institutions  Supervision,  Regu- 
lation and  Insurance  by  John  W.  Woods. 
Chairman  of  the  Board  and  Chief  Executive 
Officer  of  AmSouth  Bancorporation.  and 
then-chairman  of  the  Association.  In  con- 
cluding a  discussion  of  the  "non-bank  bank  ' 
issue,  Mr.  Woods  said: 

"In  the  long  run  .  .  .  this  Sut>committee 
may  wish  to  consider  the  wisdom  of  moving 
toward  a  holding  company  act  that  will  em- 
bntx  all  companies  in  the  financial  services 
market-place.  Banks  would  come  under  the 
statute,  but  so  would  thrifts,  "chain  banks," 
and  the  Ukes  of  Sears,  Merrill  I^ch,  Amer- 
ican Express,  and  so  on  .  .  .  Rather  than 
trying  to  turn  back  the  tides  as  King  Canute 
attempted  to  do.  Congress  needs  to  look 
ahead  and  think  In  terms  of  legislation  that 
endorses  and  embraces  the  changes  that  are 
taking  place,  while  assuring  that  public  con- 
cerns are  paramount." 

Following  B«r.  Woods'  testimony,  the  As- 
sociation, through  its  Emerging  Issues  Com- 
mittee, embarked  on  a  thorough  review  of 
legislative  concepts  that  would  acconuno- 
date  necessary  changes  in  bank  holding 
company  authority  while  recognizing  genu- 
ine public  policy  concerns.  By  last  fall,  the 
Committee  agreed  that  the  "Financial  Serv- 
ices Holding  Company  Act"  held  the  most 
promise,  and  requested  the  Association's 
Legislative  Policy  Committee  to  take  up  the 
matter,  refine  the  idea,  and  reduce  it  to  a 
legislative  proposal— all  of  which  is  now 
being  done. 

TRX  BASIC  COHCKPT 

In  exchange  for  authorizing  the  owner- 
ship of  a  fuU  service  bank  by  financial  com- 
petitors, the  "Financial  Services  Holding 
Company  Act"  would  authorize  full  entry 
by  the  banking  Industry  into  the  Insurance, 
securities  and  real  esUte  fields.  To  do  this, 
companies  that  are  "financial  in  nature" 
would  create  a  new  corporate  superstruc- 
ture—theJ^Flnanclal  Services  Holding  Com- 
pany" (FSHC).  (See  diagram  on  last  page.) 
Regulation  and  supervision  would  be  by 
function.  The  l>ank  holding  company,  as  the 
cornerstone  of  the  new  FSHC,  would  contln- 
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ue  to  be  regulated  and  supervised  by  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board.  An  insurance  com- 
pany subsidiary  would  be  regulated  by  the 
appropriate  state  authority,  and  so  on.  Sec- 
tion 28A  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act.  which 
limits  transactions  among  bank  affiliates, 
would  be  extended  to  include  FSHC.  Under 
no  circumstances  would  insured  bank  depos- 
its be  available  to  capitalize  a  non-bank  sub- 
sidiary of  the  FSCH.  or  to  provide  assist- 
ance fri  the  form  of  loans  or  purchase  of 
assets.  Compliance  with  these  conditions 
would  be  enforced  by  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board. 

NO  CHANCE 

The  thrust  of  the  proposal  is  to  create  the 
option  of  a  new  financial  services  super- 
structure, but  at  the  same  time,  require  no 
change  in  the  operations  of  existing  finan- 
cial inBtitutlons.  Only  those  firms  choosing 
to  exercise  the  broader  scope  of  the  FSHC 
would  be  required  to  undergo  an  organiza- 
tional realignment  and,  even  then,  the 
changes  would  be  relatively  modest  due  to 
the  fioictional  regulation  that  would  apply 
to  the  FSHC's  sul)sidiaries. 

Just  as  many  bankers  have  chosen  not  to 
offer  services  now  permitted  banlcs  through 
section  4(c)(8)  of  the  Bank  Holding  Compa- 
ny Act.  no  doubt  there  will  toe  many  bankers 
who  will  not  be  interested  In  FSHC.  In  that 
case,  they  need  do  nothing.  The  same  free- 
dom of  choice  would  apply  to  companies  "fi- 
nancial in  nature"  that  do  not  choose  to 
own  full-service  banks.  They,  too,  could  con- 
tinue their  current  operations. 

As  the  FSHC  concept  continues  to  be  re- 
fined, the  Association's  officers  and  staff 
will  be  consulting  with  a  wide  variety  of  of- 
ficials and  institutions,  governmental  and 
private.  In  order  to  explain  the  concept  and 
to  receive  suggestions  for  improvement. 

[From  the  New  York  Times] 
What  Is  a  Bank? 

Big  commercial  banks  have  long  had  a  big 
itch:  to  enter  markets  for  financial  services 
reserved  for  investment  bankers,  stockbro- 
kers and  insurance  companies.  Now  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  appears  ready  to 
scratch.  After  a  public  hearing  this  week  at 
which  Wall  Street's  heaviest  weights  are 
making  one  last  attempt  to  defend  their 
turf,  the  Fed  is  likely  to  extend  the  banks' 
powers  to  underwrite  a  variety  of  securities. 

Increased  competition  In  underwriting 
should  cut  costs  for  business  and  local  gov- 
ernments. But  that's  Just  a  first,  easy  step 
toward  rationalizing  the  financial  services 
Industry.  Gerald  Corrlgan.  president  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  New  York,  offers  a 
bold  outline  for  reform. 

During  the  Depression  it  was  widely  l>e- 
lleved  that  stock  speculation  was  responsi- 
ble for  the  collapse  of  the  banking  system. 
To  prevent  a  recurrence.  Congress  passed 
the  Qlass-Steagall  Act  barring  banks  from 
most  securities  business. 

In  fact,  the  system  failed  because  the  Fed- 
eral I^eserve  did  not  act  vigorously  to  check 
the  fail  in  bank  reserves,  as  worried  deposi- 
tors withdrew  money.  Today,  the  threat  to 
the  stability  of  the  system  plainly  lies  in  ac- 
tivities untouched  by  Glass-Steagall:  loans 
to  foreign  governments,  real  estate  develop- 
ers and  the  energy  industry.  Banks  would 
now  lie  better  able  to  withstand  losses  in 
these  activities  if  they  had  been  able  to  di- 
versify into  the  securities  industries. 

Congress  would  have  modified  Glass-Stea- 
gall by  now  were  it  not  for  opposition  from 
protected  investment  bankers.  Their  loss 
would  l>e  the  public's  gain,  as  competition 
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from  comniercial  t>anks  would  push  down 
the  stiff  tees  charged  for  underwriting 
bonds  and  other  securities. 

The  encouraging  prospect  is  that  the  Fed 
Is  about  to  do  through  statutory  interpreta- 
tion what  Congress  has  not  done  by  law- 
permit  bank  subsidiaries  to  underwrite  all 
municipal  bonds,  short-term  corporate  debts 
and  securities  backed  by  home  mortgages 
and  car  loaas. 

This  is  orily  a  beginning.  Big  financial  cor- 
porations—Citibank, Merrill  Lynch,  Sears- 
believe  they  can  remain  globally  competi- 
tive only  by  offering  a  full  range  of  services. 
Their  lawyers  have  been  working  overtime 
to  exploit  leopholes  and  state  rivalries  to  es- 
tablish beachheads  in  brokerage.  Insurance, 
underwrltiitg  and  traditional  banking.  Many 
banks  now  sell  insurance  to  their  lobbies; 
many  insurers  offer  checking  services. 

This  new  competition  has  proved  general- 
ly beneficial.  Why  not  let  the  big  boys  chew 
away  at  the  barriers  between  their  indus- 
tries? 

The  pace  of  reform  shouldn't  be  left  to 
private  initiative  alone.  Neither  should  the 
rewards  be  appropriated  by  firms  with  the 
cleverest  lawyers.  It  isn't  clear,  moreover, 
that  every  aiarket-broadenlng  change  would 
serve  the  pablic. 

Gerald  Cbrrigan  wisely  argues  that  the 
current  legal  distinctions  between  financial 
industries  make  little  economic  sense.  But 
banks  shouldn't  be  allowed  to  use  their  de- 
positors' money  to  discriminate  in  favor  of 
their  own  manufacturing  sul>sidiaries— or 
against  competitors  of  such  subsidiaries. 
Nor  should  government  insurance  of  bank 
deposits  implicitly  cover  a  bank's  invest- 
ments in,  say,  its  own  chain  of  fast  food  res- 
taurants. 

Mr.  Corrlgan  proposes  to  eliminate  bar- 
riers between  financial  services  but  to 
strengthen  the  wall  tietween  traditional 
banking  and  non-financial  commerce.  This 
would  allow  financial  companies  to  expand 
to  serve  almost  every  need.  But  it  would 
minimize  the  incentives  for  favoritism  in  in- 
vestment decisions,  as  well  as  the  risks  to 
government-insured  deposits. 

The  Corrlgan  proposal  may  not  be  fault- 
less. At  the  very  least,  however,  it  offers  a 
valuable  framework  for  a  much  more  so- 
phisticated debate.  It's  an  opportunity  for 
Congress  to  welcome,  and  seize. 


L 


CATHOLIC  WAR  VETERANS 
HONOR  EDWARD  J.  KOCHANSKI 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  McDADE 

OP  PENNSTLVANIA 
IN  THE  ROUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuetday,  February  10,  1987 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Spealcer,  it  gives  me  im- 
mense pleasure  to  have  this  opportunity  to 
recognize  Edward  J.  KochanskI,  who  has 
been  elected  national  commander  of  the 
Catholic  War  Veterans.  On  March  21  of  this 
year,  Mr.  KochanskI  will  be  rightly  honored 
with  a  testimonial  marking  this  event.  This 
marks  the  irst  time  a  local  person  has  won 
the  CWV's  iDp  post 

Mr.  KochanskI  saw  action  on  the  Islands  of 
Salpan,  Tinian.  and  Okinawa  during  World  War 
II  as  a  menlt>er  of  the  U.S.  Marine  Corps.  He 
has  been  active  in  the  Catholic  War  Veterans 
f(X  a  number  of  years  and  served  two  terms 
as  State  commander  as  well  as  commander 
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of  his  home  post.  St.  Patrick's  1317  of  Scran- 
ton.  PA. 

A  truly  outstanding  individual,  his  talents 
and  enormous  dedicatk>n  to  his  country  de- 
serve the  highest  recognition.  He  Is  a  fine  ex- 
ample of  leadership  for  us  all.  and  It  is  with 
great  respect  that  I  recognize  him  here  In  ttie 
House  of  Representatives  today. 
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NATIONAL  SALUTE  TO 
HOSPITALI2aD  VETERANS 


TRIBUTE  TO  BERNIE  KOSAR 


HON.  JAMES  A.  TRAHCANT,  JR. 

OP  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  10,  1987 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time  I 
would  like  to  pay  tribute  to  a  fine  young  man 
from  my  district.  Bemie  Kosar  of  Boardman, 
OH. 

Bernie  Kosar  Is  now  one  of  the  premier 
quartertiacks  in  the  National  Foottiall  League, 
leading  the  Cleveland  Browns  to  the  playoffs 
In  the  past  two  seasons.  This  past  season  he 
led  them  to  the  AFC  Championship  game 
against  the  Denver  Broncos.  Kosar  kept  the 
Browns  in  the  game  the  whole  way— but  his 
heroic  efforts  were  not  enough  as  the  Bron- 
cos pulled  out  a  thriller  in  overtime.  Nonethe- 
less, the  future  of  Bemie  Kosar  and  the 
Cleveland  Browns  remains  bright. 

But  Bemie  is  much  more  than  a  football  su- 
perstar. He's  an  Intelligent  young  man  with  a 
deep  sense  of  commitment  and  loyalty  to  his 
home  community.  Bernie  was  a  starvjout  stu- 
dent-athlete in  high  school  and  college.  At 
Boardman  High  School,  Bernie  established 
himself  as  one  of  the  hottest  young  quarter- 
backs in  the  Nation.  Upon  graduation,  Bernie 
decided  to  attend  the  University  of  Miami,  FL. 
Bemie  was  red  shlrted  his  freshman  year,  but 
In  his  first  active  season  Bernie  started  and 
led  the  Hurricanes  to  the  Orange  Bowl  to  face 
previously  undefeated  and  No.  1  ranked  Ne- 
braska. The  young  Kosar  turned  in  a  gutsy, 
stalwart  performance,  leading  the  Hurricanes 
to  a  stunnir>g  upset  victory  and  a  national  title. 

Although  In  the  national  spotlight,  Bernie 
malntairied  a  high  grade  point  average  and 
after  his  junior  year  he  had  enough  credits  to 
graduate.  Bernie  got  his  degree  early  and 
signed  on  with  the  Cleveland  Browns.  Since 
joining  the  Browns,  Bernie  has  come  along 
quickly  and  Is  today  considered  one  of  the 
best  quarterbacks  In  the  game.  For  the 
Browns  he  is  the  heart  and  s(Xil  of  their  team. 
Despite  his  young  age,  Bernie  has  already 
emerged  as  a  team  leader. 

Most  Importantly,  Mr.  Speaker,  Bemie  has 
not  forgotten  his  roots.  He  remains  active  in 
the  Boardman  community  and  Is  genuinely 
corK:emed  atx>ut  his  iiiometown  and  the 
people  In  It.  He  also  serves  as  an  excellent 
role  model  for  our  youngsters.  Bemie  was  the 
true  embodiment  of  the  student-athlete,  prov- 
ing tfiat  one  can  excell  In  t)oth  the  classroom 
and  the  playing  field.  I  am  proud  to  have 
Bemie  as  a  constituent  and  I  am  honored  to 
pay  tribute  to  him. 


HON.  BRUCE  A.  MORRISON 

OP  CONNECTICtrr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  10,  1987 

Mr.  MORRISON  of  ConnectKut.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, on  February  12  I  will  visit  the  West  Haven 
V.A.  Medk^l  Center  as  part  of  the  14th  annual 
observance  of  the  Natk>nal  Salute  to  Hospital- 
ized Veterans. 

The  Salute  to  Hospitalized  Veterans  Is  a 
way  of  paying  tritxite  to  these  men  and 
women  not  only  for  tfie  contritxjtkxis  they 
have  made  to  this  country,  but  also  to  the 
special  courage  they  have  shown  in  tiieir  daily 
t>attles  against  Illness,  pain,  and  toneliness. 

As  part  of  tf>e  salute,  special  guests  will  be 
touring  V.A.  facilities  across  the  country  to 
visit  with  patients.  Veterans,  ycxith,  civic  and 
religious  groups  around  the  Nation  will  be 
taking  part  in  activities  to  horrer  our  hospital- 
ized veterans. 

The  National  Salute  to  Hospitalized  Veter- 
ans Is  a  fitting  tribute  to  these  men  arxl 
women  who  have  given  so  much  to  this  coun- 
try. It  Is  Important  that  we  as  citizens  take  the 
time  to  acknowledge  their  sacrifk:es  and  let 
them  know  that  they  are  remembered  arKt  ap- 
preciated. 

Mr.  Speaker,  many  thousands  of  veterans 
of  America's  Armed  Forces  have  served  this 
Nation  In  tinDos  of  both  peace  and  war,  and  In 
doing  so  have  assured  the  safety  and  pros- 
perity of  all  our  people  as  this  Nation  enters 
its  third  century  of  Independence. 

Each  year,  more  than  a  million  veterans 
enter  Veterans'  Administration  medical  facili- 
ties nationwide  for  medk»l  attention. 

The  Veterans'  Adminlstratkm,  for  the  14th 
consecutive  year,  has  organized  a  national 
day  of  tribute  honoring  all  hospitalized  veter- 
ans, with  the  purpose  of  urging  all  Americans 
to  remember  these  men  aruJ  women  especial- 
ly on  this  day  and  throughout  the  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  join  that  effort  and 
offer  a  special  tribute  to  the  patients  In  the 
West  Haven  Veterans'  Administration  Medical 
Center,  who  deserve  our  concern  and  sincere 
appreciation. 

I  call  upon  my  colleagues  and  all  our  citi- 
zens to  pay  tribute  to  hospitalized  veterans  on 
this  day  and  each  day  of  the  year. 


OVERTIME  PAY  ADJUSTMENT 
NEEDED 


HON.  MARY  ROSE  OAKAR 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  10,  1987 

Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  intrc}- 
ducir)g  legislation  whk:h  amends  administra- 
tively uncontrollable  overtime  pay  for  Federal 
law  enforcement  officers  and  FBI  agents,  as 
discussed  in  sectk>n  5545,  title  V,  United 
States  Code. 

As  y(XJ  are  aware,  employees  of  the  Feder- 
al Bureau  of  Investigation  are  intricate  and  in- 
valuable resources  to  our  law  enf(xcement 
system.  These  men  and  women  routinely  k3g 
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substantial  amounts  of  Irregular  hours  in  un- 
scheduled overtime,  performing  ttieir  Federal 
duties.  Respective  available  figures  reveal  that 
administratively  urxxxUrollable  overtime  [AUO] 
duty  results  in  an  average  of  2Vk  addtional 
hours  outskie  of  ttwU  rxxmal  working  scfied- 
ules. 

SectK)n  5545  currerrtly  provides  premium 
pay  for  ttiese  emptoyees  working  under  the 
AUO  position.  However,  this  rate  is  computed 
on  the  t>ase  salary  of  an  entry  level  position  In 
the  agency  wtiich  cortgruently  falls  as  the 
maximum  level  upon  wtiich  AUO  Is  cateulated. 
This  sectk>n  of  the  law  calls  for  such  additiorv 
al  wages  to  t>e  computed  at  not  less  ttuin  10 
percent  nor  more  than  25  percent  of  the  basic 
pay,  rK>t  to  exceed  the  rate  of  tMtSK  pay  f(x 
the  entry  level  salary,  GS-10  grade.  As  a 
result,  employees  working  in  higher  positkxis 
within  the  agency  are  compensated  for  ttteir 
overtime  not  only  at  a  rate  much  less  tfian 
straight  time,  but  also  limited  to  25  percent  of 
the  set  t>ase  of  an  entry  level  salary,  rather 
than  25  percent  of  tfieir  actual  rate  of  pay.  For 
example:  If  an  experierKed  employee  is  under 
the  GS-12  pay  txacket,  his  or  her  salaried 
overtime  is  limited  to  the  pay  rate  level  of  a 
less  experienced  colleague  workirig  In  a  k>wer 
GS-10  salary  level. 

Mr.  Speaker,  sectk>n  5545  of  title  V,  United 
States  Code  Is  captior>ed  "Night,  Standtiy,  Ir- 
regular, and  Hazardous  Duty  Differential."  The 
passage  affected  under  my  proposed  amend- 
ment, section  5545,  (c)  (2),  rK>w  reads: 

An  employee  in  a  position  in  which  the 
hours  of  duty  cannot  t>e  controlled  adminis- 
tratively and  which  requires  sulistantlal 
amoiuits  of  irregular,  unscheduled  overtime 
duty  with  the  employee  generally  t>eing  re- 
sponsible for  recognizing,  without  supervi- 
sion, circumstances  which  require  him  to 
remain  on  duty,  shall  receive  premium  pay 
for  this  duty  on  an  unusual  l>asls  Instead  of 
premium  pay  provided  by  other  provisions 
of  this  sulKhapter,  except  for  regularly 
scheduled  overtime,  night,  and  Sunday 
duty,  and  holiday  duty.  Premium  pay  under 
this  paragraph  is  determined  as  an  appro- 
priate percentage,  not  less  than  10  percent 
nor  more  than  25  percent,  of  such  part  of 
the  rate  of  basic  pay  for  the  position  as  does 
not  exceed  the  minimum  rate  of  l>asic  pay 
of  GS-10.  by  taking  into  consideration  the 
frequency  and  duration  of  irregular  un- 
scheduled overtime  duty  required  in  the  po- 
sition. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  propose  instead,  tftat  the  last 
sentence  of  the  quoted  paragraph,  section 
5545,  (c)  (2),  be  amended  to  read: 

Premium  pay  under  this  paragraph  is  de- 
termined as  an  appropriate  percentage,  not 
less  than  10  percent  nor  more  than  25  per- 
cent of  the  rate  of  basic  pay  applicable  to 
the  employee  by  taking  into  consideration 
the  frequency  and  duration  of  Irregular  un- 
scheduled overtime  duty  required  In  the  po- 
sition. 

I  assure  you  that  the  original  provisions 
stated  In  section  5545  are  an  appreciated 
measure  of  compensation  for  the  many  hun- 
dreds of  additional  hours  required  In  an 
agents  job  annually.  However,  adjusting  the 
art)itrary  cut  off  point— t>ase  of  GS-10 — and 
enabling  AUO  to  be  figured  on  tfie  prescribed 
percentage  of  an  empk>yee's  existing  pay  rate 
woukj  ensure  a  welcome  arrxxint  of  relief  from 
the  sut)Stantial  erosion  In  real  pay — purchas- 
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to  prevent  water  damage  on  the  shoreline  of    commerce  when  it  was  first  organized   25     tolerance  siqnals  progress  tovrard  oreater  re- 
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kig  power   <nd  benefits  experienced  in  recent 


In  ctoeing,  I  wcutd  Ike  to  emphasize  that  my 
prapoaed  amendment  to  section  5545  is  not 
suggsilsd  to  pixivide  some  slight  measure  of 
raM  tor  just  FBI  agents,  but  for  any  Federal 
employee  who  fals  under  this  provision.  I  ask 
■I  my  ooleagues  to  support  this  legislation. 


THE  GREAT  LAKES  WATER 
RELIEF  ACT  OF  1987 


HON.  F.  JAMES  SENSENBRENNER 

OF  WISOORSIH 
ni  THX  HOUSB  OP  RXFRSSEHTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  10,  1987 

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
have  reintroduced  H.R.  247,  the  Great  Lakes 
Walar  Reief  Act  of  1987. 

Major  provisions  of  the  bW  seek  to  achieve 
an  cweral  management  program  for  the  Great 
Lakes.  Two  fundamental  provisions  of  the  leg- 
isialion  are  desigrted  to  work  toward  this  ot>- 
iedwe.  The  first  is  to  irxxease  the  fk>w  of 
Great  Lakes  water  at  Chicago:  referred  to  as 
the  Chicago  dnrarsnn. 

Water  has  been  diverted  from  the  Great 
Lakes  Basin  via  the  Lake  Mtehigan  Diverskxi 
at  Chicago  sirtce  the  completion  of  the  Illinois 
and  MkJIiigan  Canal  in  1848.  It  is  the  only 
Great  Lakes  dnrarsion  wtiich  moves  water  out- 
aide  of  the  Great  Lakes  watershed  basin. 

The  dwersion  at  Chicago  is  used  for  three 
purposes: 

Rrst.  water  is  withdrawn  directly  from  Lake 
MKhigan  for  domestk:  and  irxlustrial  purposes 
and  then  dncharged  irrto  the  IHinois  River  as 
treated  sewage; 

Second,  rumff  wtiich  once  drained  to  Lake 
Mwhigan  is  now  diverted  to  ttie  Illinois  Riven 

Third,  water  is  diverted  directly  from  Lake 
Michigan  into  the  Illinois  River  and  canal 
system  for  navigatkxi  arxj  dilutton  purposes  In 
tfw  Chicago  area. 

The  amount  of  water  and  the  purposes  for 
which  it  maybe  be  used  have  been  a  subject 
of  dispute  dating  back  to  1909.  The  case  of 
Wisconsin  versus  Illinois  was  tiled  by  Wiscon- 
sin in  1922.  This  case  has  been  the  funda- 
mental avenue  of  litigating  placing  limits  on 
water  amounts  diverted  at  Chicago.  The  dis- 
pute was  settled  by  several  judkaal  decrees 
issued  over  the  put  50  years,  and  remains 
under  ttie  Supreme  Court's  continuing  jurisdk:- 
lion.  Currently,  the  average  amount  of  water 
Chicago  may  remove  through  the  diversion  is 
3,200  cubic  feet  per  second  as  authorized  by 
a  1960  decree.  Exceptnns  are  made  for 
emergency  situations,  however. 

An  emergency  silualkxi  did  indeed  exist  in 
the  igso's.  In  October  1956,  a  protonged 
drought  in  the  areas  tributary  to  the  Missouri 
and  Upper  Misgisiippi  Rivers  resulted  in  water 
depths  wen  bek>w  the  9-foot  required  naviga- 
tional depth.  Aa  a  result,  navigation  operations 
were  severely  hampered  and  some  200 
barges  essential  to  interstate  tranaportatnn 
were  stalled  in  the  area  around  Alton.  IL  On 
December  3,  1956.  the  State  of  Illinois  fHed  a 
petMion  with  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  asking 
for  an  emergency  lOO-day  increase  in  the  di- 
version to  1.000  cubic  feet  per  second  [cfs]. 
On  December  17,  1956,  the  U.S.  Supreme 
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Court  entered  an  increase  not  to  exceed  an 
average  of  8.500  cut)ic  feet  per  second  for  46 
days.  This  resulted  in  an  actual  increase  of 
approximateiy  7,900  cubic  feet  per  second 
from  December  17,  1956.  through  January  31. 
1957. 

On  January  28.  1957,  the  State  of  Illinois 
again  petitioned  for  an  extensk>n  because  of 
ttie  continuing  drought.  An  extension  was 
granted  through  Fetxuary  28.  1957.  The 
amendment  moved  through  the  Supreme 
Court  <|uickly  because  of  the  emergency  con- 
ditk>ns. 

The  Chicago  diversion,  according  to  the 
International  Joint  Commission,  decreases  the 
water  Supply  to  Lake  Mk;higan  and  creates  an 
additional  outflow  channel  from  Lake  Michi- 
gan. TT>e  net  effect  of  the  diversion  on  lake 
levels  has  t>een  to  reduce  the  mean  levels  of 
Lake  Mk:higan-Huron  by  6.4  cm  [0.21  feet]. 
Lake  Erie  by  4.3  cm  [0.14  feet]  and  Lake  On- 
tario by  3.0  cm  [0.10  feet].  Under  current  reg- 
ulation, plan  1977  for  Lake  Superior,  the  diver- 
sion afeo  reduces  the  mean  level  of  the  lake 
by  2.1  cm  [0.07  feet]. 

The  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  has  informed 
me  tfia  effects  of  the  bill  could  reduce  Lake 
Mchigtn  by  1  inch  over  9  months,  depending 
on  weather  conditions.  As  you  can  see,  ef- 
fects are  slow  to  impact  on  Lake  Michigan. 
Realizing  that  initial  effects  are  minimal,  any 
one  wito  cries  "water  grab"  by  States  in  need 
of  water  can  be  assured  by  the  protections 
built  into  tfie  legislatk>n. 

H.R.  247  contains  two  protectrans  against  a 
water  grab  by  any  ottier  region  seeking  to  use 
Great  Lakes  water  for  development  purposes. 
The  bfl  calls  for  establishing  a  comprehensive 
permanent  management  program  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  water  levels  of  ttie  Great 
Lakes  at  their  long  term  levels  t)etween  Janu- 
ary 1.  1900.  and  ending  Decemt>er  31.  1977. 
If  enacted  It  would  prevent  a  water  drain  from 
ttie  lakes  because  the  management  program 
would  establish  a  median  water  level  for  the 
Great  Lakes.  Therefore,  if  the  lakes  were  too 
high,  water  could  be  diverted,  or  too  low,  the 
diversion  would  be  increased  into  the  lakes. 

Second,  protections  for  downstate  Illinois 
are  in  the  legislatk>n.  By  requiring  that  ttie  di- 
version must  be  accomplished  incrementally 
and  adjusted  in  consideratkxi  of  the  Illinois 
and  Mississippi  River  levels,  flooding  from  the 
diversion  is  prevented. 

Sedton  2  of  H.R.  247  contains  sense  of 
Congress  language  whk:h  requests  the  Presi- 
dent to  begin  negotiatkin  with  Canada  to: 

First  increase  the  rates  of  flow  on  the  Niag- 
ara River  and  the  Welland  Canal  and; 

Second,  ctose  ttie  Ogoki  and  Long  Lac  di- 
versions into  Lake  Superior. 

Ttie  Welland  Canal  takes  water  from  Lake 
Erie  at  Port  Colt>um  and  diverts  it  across  ttie 
Niagaie  Peninsula  to  Lake  Ontario  at  Port 
WeHer,  bypassing  ttie  Niagara  River  and  Falls. 
The  canal  is  used  primarily  as  a  deep  draft 
navigatk>nal  waterway  and  for  power  generat- 
ing statKHis. 

The  diverston  also  supplies  water  for  indus- 
trial and  munk:ipal  use  and  for  water  quality 
enharEement 

I  wrote  Secretary  of  State  George  Shultz 
solKitfeig  his  views  on  ttie  legislation,  specifi- 
calty  aectton  2  of  ttie  bill.  Ed  Fox,  Assistant 
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Secretary  for  Legislative  and  Intergovernmen- 
tal Affairs,  responding  for  the  Seoetary  said: 
The  Great  Lakes  are  a  unique  and  pre- 
cious resouice  which  have  l>een  manaced  bi- 
laterally under  the  Boundary  Water  Treaty 
of  1909  and  the  Great  I^kes  Water  Quality 
Agreement  of  1978.  Because  this  bilateral 
approach  has  proven  constructive  in  dealing 
with  compBcated  Great  Lakes'  issues,  we 
(the  State  Department)  prefer  to  continue 
addressing  matters  relating  to  Great  Lakes' 
water  levels  In  a  bilateral  fashion  rather 
than  unilattrally. 

Clearty.  if  the  State  Department  prefers  to 
address  ttie  issue  in  a  txlateral  fastuon.  ttien 
H.R.  247  is  the  route  to  go.  It  calls  on  the 
PresKlent  to  negotiate  ttie  Great  Lakes  matter 
with  the  GoK/emment  of  Canada,  with  hopes 
of  producing  a  tonger  term  plan  to  manage 
the  water  levels  of  ttie  Great  Lakes  at  times 
of  txith  high  and  low  levels. 

Direct  gcK^emment-to-govemment  negotia- 
tk>ns  are  especially  important  now.  in  light  of 
the  action  qf  ttie  lntematk>nal  Joint  Commis- 
sion, whk:h  wrote  in  December  1986  to  the 
Secretary  of  State,  "The  Commission  believes 
It  is  Its  duty,  given  ttie  extent  of  ttie  cunent 
crisis  *  *  *  ttiat  ttie  measures  *  *  *  wanant 
the  conskJeratkm  of  Governments  even  in  ad- 
vance of  oompletxsn  of  ttie  full  evaluation 
process." 

The  new  positk)n  by  the  International  Joint 
Commission  now  places  ttie  onus  on  ttie  Gov- 
ernments of  Canada  and  ttie  United  States. 

In  summary,  Mr.  Speaker,  a  long-term  study 
of  diverting  Great  Lakes  water  has  never  been 
undertaken.  In  fact,  sectx>n  1109  of  H.R.  6, 
ttie  Water  Resources  Devetopment  Act  of 
1986  prohibits  any  such  study  of  water  diver- 
sion. 

I  do  not  support  ttie  diverskxi  of  water  from 
ttie  Great  L«kes  for  ttie  purposes  of  economk: 
devetopment  outsxte  of  ttie  Mkfwest.  But  the 
current  crisis  now  facing  the  reg»n  under- 
scores ttie  need  for  all  parties  to  determine 
wtiat  we  want  from  this  valuatile  natural  re- 
source. My  bill  does  not  authorize  massive 
putilk:  works  projects,  in  fact  it  does  nothing 
more  than  use  existing  structures.  I  hope  ttiis 
legislation  begins  ttie  process  of  evaluation, 
for  the  sake  of  the  generations  inheriting  this 
precious  resource  from  us. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  erxHosed  a  copy  of 
H.R.  247  for  review  by  the  memtiership. 

H.R.  247 
A  bill  to  alleviate  water  damage  along  the 

shoreline  of  the  Great  Lakes  caused  by  al>- 

normally  high  water  levels 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hotue  of 
Representatives    of   the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 
SEcnoN  1.  slioirr  title. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Great  Lakes 
Water  Levd  ReUef  Act  of  1987". 

SEC.  2.  WATgR  DIVERSION  FROM  LAKE  MICHIGAN 
AT  CHICAGO. 

(a)  In  Qensral.— The  Secretary  of  the 
Army  shall— 

<1)  temperarily  establish  a  rate  of  diver- 
sion from  Lake  Michigan  at  Chicago,  Illi- 
nois, of  not  less  ttum  8,700  cubic  feet  per 
second  and  not  more  than  10.000  cubic  feet 
per  second:  and 

(2)  thereafter  maintain  a  rate  of  diversion 
of  water  from  Lake  Michigan  at  Chicago,  Il- 
linois, as  tbe  Secretary  determines  is  neces- 
sary; 
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to  prevent  water  damage  on  the  shoreline  of 
Lake  Michigan  and  other  Great  Lakes 
during  periods  of  abnormally  high  water 
levels  in  the  Great  Lakes. 

(b)  iMPLEMEKTATIOIf     OF     AOJUSTMEMT     OF 

Rate  of  DtvERStoif.— Any  adjustment  in  a 
rate  of  diversion  of  water  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (a)  shall— 

( 1 )  l)e  accomplished  incrementally; 

(2)  take  Into  consideration  the  effects  of 
the  adjustment  on  the  Illinois  Waterway: 
and 

(3)  l)e  implemented  by  the  SUte  of  Illinois 
and  the  Metropolitan  Sanitary  District  of 
Greater  Chicago  under  the  Supervision  of 
the  Chief  of  Engineers. 

(c)  LiMiTATioiis.— The  Secretary  may 
reduce  the  rate  of  diversion  of  water  at  Ctil- 
cago,  Illinois,  tielow  the  levels  required  by 
sulisectlon  (a)  as  the  Secretary  determines  is 
appropriate  during  any  period  in  which— 

(1)  river  stages  are  near  bankfull  condi- 
tions at  the  established  flood  warning  sta- 
tions on  the  Illinois  Waterway  or  the  Missis- 
sippi River;  or 

(2)  maintaining  a  rate  of  diversion  of 
water  from  Lake  Michigan  in  accordance 
with  sulwection  (a)  would  adversely  affect 
water  levels  necessary  for  navigational  re- 
quirements of  the  Saint  Lawrence  Seaway 
In  its  entirety  ttiroughout  the  Saint  Law- 
rence River  and  Great  Lakes-Saint  Law- 
rence Seaway. 

SEC.  3.  NEGOTIATIONS  WITH  CANADA. 

It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
President  should,  as  soon  as  practicable 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act, 
seek  negotiations  with  the  Government  of 
Canada  regarding  the  following  matters: 

(1)  Increasing  the  rates  of  flow  of  the  Ni- 
agara River  and  the  Welland  Canal  to  their 
maximum  levels. 

(2)  Closing  the  Ogoki  and  Long  Lac  diver- 
sions into  Lake  Superior  until  such  time  as 
water  levels  of  the  Great  Lakes  may  be 
maintained  at  approximately  their  long- 
term  average  as  measured  during  the  period 
l)eglnning  January  1.  1900,  and  ending  De- 
ceml)er  31,  1977. 

(3)  Establishing  a  comprehensive  perma- 
nent management  program  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  water  levels  of  the  Great  Lakes 
at  approximately  their  long-term  average  as 
measured  during  the  period  begiimlng  Janu- 
ary 1.  1900,  and  ending  December  31,  1977. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  R.B. 
CHURCH 


CHIEF' 


HON.  DENNIS  M.  HERTEL 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  10,  1987 

Mr.  HERTEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
offer  my  congratulatrans  to  R.B.  "Chief" 
Church,  a  resident  of  my  district,  who  will  be 
receiving  the  prestigious  "Citizen  of  the  Year" 
award  by  the  Sterling  Heights  Area  Chamber 
of  Commerce.  For  more  than  20  years,  Mr. 
Church  has  quietiy  but  effectively  been  the 
driving  force  tiehind  numerous  worthwhile 
ctiaritatile,  business,  and  educatkinal  commu- 
nity endeavors. 

As  vk:e  preskJent,  presklent,  and  memtier  of 
the  board  of  ttie  Utica  Goodfellows,  Chief 
Ctiurch  stiowed  rare  compasson  for  ttie  poor. 
Chief  and  his  wife,  Vi.  worked  tirelessly  on 
projects  to  help  feed  and  ctottie  ttie  needy. 

Ctiief  Church  vras  one  of  ttie  original  ctiarter 
memt>ers  and  officers  of  ttie  kx:al  ctiamtier  of 
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commerce  wtien  it  was  first  organized  25 
years  ago.  He  also  served  as  president  of  ttie 
New  Utica  Corp..  during  ttie  1960's.  Under  his 
gukJance  the  corporation  devoted  much 
energy  to  improving  ttie  business  climate  of 
Utica. 

More  recentiy.  Chief  Church  has  been  a 
founding  memt>er  and  was  elected  ttie  first 
chairperson  of  ttie  Foundation  for  Educational 
Excellence.  The  foundation  is  a  nonprofit 
group  of  local  txjsiness  persons  and  leaders 
who  formed  this  year  to  funnel  tax-exempt  do- 
nations into  worttiwhile  Utica  community 
schools  educational  programs  in  need  of  fi- 
nancial backing. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  will  join  me  and  ttie 
memtiers  of  the  Steriing  Heights  Area  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  in  honoring  Chief  Church  a 
man  of  generosity,  honor  an  integrity. 


SOVIET  JEWRY 


HON.  ROMANO  L  MAZZOU 

OF  KENTUCKY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  4,  1987 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  honored 
to  participate  in  this  special  order  in  an  effort 
to  focus  attention  on  the  plight  of  Soviet  citi- 
zens who  are  seeking  freedom  and  emigratron 
from  ttie  Soviet  Unkin. 

I  feel  this  Is  a  particularly  worthy  and  timely 
moment  for  the  special  order,  since — for  the 
first  time  since  April  1985 — Soviet  emigration 
is  on  the  Increase.  According  to  figures  re- 
cently released  by  the  Soviet  Government,  ap- 
proximately 500  Soviet  citizens— mostly 
Jewish— were  granted  exit  visas  in  January  of 
this  year.  And,  reportedly,  the  numt>er  is  likely 
to  increase  next  month. 

In  particular,  I  woukj  like  to  bring  to  your  at- 
tention the  Yakov  Beilin  family.  Yakov  is  a  for- 
estry technician  wtio  lives  in  a  small  Jewish 
community  in  Lvov.  Most  of  his  family,  eight 
aunts  and  uncles  who  previously  lived  in  Vilna, 
were  exterminated  with  their  young  children  by 
the  Nazis  during  Worid  War  II. 

In  1973,  Beilin's  father  died  after  a  long  ill- 
ness. Before  he  died,  his  last  stated  wish  was 
that  his  family  move  to  Israel  wtiere  his  only 
sister  resided.  This  request  ttie  widow  Beilin 
decided  to  fulfill. 

Yakov  Beilin's  mother  was  granted  permis- 
sion to  emigrate  to  Israel,  t>ut  Yakov  Beilin,  his 
wife,  and  two  children  were  refused.  Despite 
her  age  and  frailty,  Yakov  Beilin's  mother  de- 
cided to  make  the  move. 

Yakov  first  submitted  a  request  for  an  exit 
visa  on  May  4,  1974.  His  request  was  denied 
on  April  23,  1978  due  to  security  concerns. 
Again,  in  March  1986,  he  applied  for  permis- 
sion to  emigrate  from  the  Soviet  Union.  To 
date,  he  still  has  not  t>een  granted  a  formal 
acceptance  or  refusal. 

His  mottier  remains  most  distressed  by 
t>eing  separated  from  her  family.  Stie  writes:  "I 
have  but  one  desire.  I  tieg  you  to  tielp  me 
t>ring  my  son  and  his  family  to  Israel.  The  few 
years  ttiat  I  tiave  left  to  live,  I  would  like  to 
spend  togettier  with  him. " 

As  one  of  many  concerned  Memt>ers  par- 
ticipating in  today's  special  order,  I  hope  ttie 
Soviet  Union's  most  recent  putilk:  displays  of 
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tolerance  signals  progress  toward  greater  re- 
spect for  basic  human  rigtits  and  prtvHeges, 
and  ttiat  ttie  Beilin  family  and  ottier  Soviet 
families  In  similar  circumstances  will  be  reunit- 
ed. 


BALANCED  BUDGET/SPENDING 
LIMITATION  AMENDMENT 


HON.  JON  L  KYL 

OF  ASIZONA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEHTATTVES 

Tuesday,  February  10,  1987 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today  proposing 
a  tialanced  txjdget  spending  limitation  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution. 

In  ttie  State  of  ttie  Uraon  Address  on  Janu- 
ary 27,  ttie  President  called  on  Congress  to. 

Stop  pushing  onto  our  children  the  ex- 
cesses of  our  government.  What  the  Con- 
gress finally  needs  to  do  is  pass  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  that  mandates  a  ttal- 
anced  budget  and  forces  government  to  live 
within  its  means.  States,  cities,  and  the  fam- 
ilies of  America  balance  their  budgets.  Wtiy 
can't  we? 

Well,  It  is  not  because  vra  can't  but  because 
the  majority  in  the  Congress  has  not  had  ttie 
courage  or  the  will  to  do  so. 

Ttie  American  people  are  growing  impatient 
with  Congress'  inaction.  Ttiey  will  not  and 
should  not  be  satisfied  with  rtietoric.  Ttie  time 
to  act  on  a  balanced  txjdget  amendment  and 
spending  limitation  amendment  Is  now. 

The  Gramm-Rudman  law  is  in  place,  txjt  it 
Is  only  a  start  Unfortunately,  Congress  can 
repeal  it,  waive  its  provisions,  or  refuse  to 
pass  a  joint  resolution  approving  across-ttie- 
board  cuts.  What  we  need  is  a  constitutional 
provisk}n  forcing  fiscal  responsibility. 

Ttie  amendment  I  am  proposing  today  re- 
quires a  tialanced  budget  tieginning  in  fiscal 
year  1991  wtien,  under  Gramm-Rudman,  we 
stiould  have  ended  deficit  spending. 

It  also  limits  Government  spending  to  no 
more  than  19  percent  of  ttie  country's  gross 
national  product.  That  is  the  level  of  spending 
ttiat  we  would  have  today  if  we  t>alanced  the 
budget  without  raising  taxes. 

A  spending  limit  is  atisolutely  necessary  as 
a  complement  to  a  tialanced  txxlget  amend- 
ment, t>ecause  a  txjdget  can  t>e  tialanced  t>y 
raising  taxes  as  well  as  by  cutting  spending. 
The  way  to  greater  prosperity  for  Americans  is 
not  to  take  more  of  ttieir  dollars.  Conskler  ttiat 
in  just  ttie  last  8  years,  spending  doutiled  from 
$504  tiillion  in  fiscal  year  1979  to  more  ttian 
$1  trillkjn  this  fiscal  year.  An  amendment  with- 
out a  spending  limitation  woukJ  tie  a  fraud. 

I  hope  the  House  will  act  expeditiously  on 
this  amendment.  If  we  don't,  we  may  soon 
face  a  constitutional  convention  which  will 
force  a  tialanced  budget  amendment  on  us. 
Thirty-two  of  the  required  34  States,  including 
my  home  State  of  Arizona,  tiave  already  acted 
in  this  regard.  Montana  and  New  Jersey  are 
poised  to  act  this  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  that  ttie  proposed 
amerxlment  tie  printed  in  the  Record  at  ttiis 
point: 
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tion  of  several  decades  of  meritorious  service 
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Jotait  rvoluUon  proposlnc  ui  amendment  to 
tlK  OamUtutiOD  of  the  United  SUtes  to 
proride  that  expendJturea  for  a  fiacal  year 
■haU  neither  exceed  revenues  for  such 
fiacal  year  nor  19  percent  of  the  Nation's 
sroai  national  product  for  the  last  calen- 
dar year  endtaw  before  the  beglnnln«  of 
such  flKal  year 

Itaolvei  bg  the  Senate  and  Ho%*e  of  Rep- 
mentativet  of  the  United  Statet  of  America 
in  Comgret*  aaaemltted  (two-third*  of  each 
Hotue  eoneuning  therein/.  That  the  foUow- 
inc  article  ia  propoaed  as  an  amendment  to 
the  CoasUtutkm  of  the  United  SUtes. 
which  ahall  be  vaUd  to  aU  Intents  and  pur- 
poaee  as  part  of  the  Constitution  when  rati- 
fled  by  the  leglalatures  of  three-fourths  of 
the  several  States  within  seven  years  after 
the  date  of  its  submiaaion  for  ratification: 

"AlnCLK 

"Sktioii  1.  Except  as  provided  in  this  ar- 
ticle, expenditures  of  the  United  States 
Oovemraent  for  any  fiscal  year  shall  not 
exceed  its  revenues  for  that  fiscal  year. 

"Sacnoii  2.  The  expenditures  of  the 
United  States  Qoverament  for  a  fiscal  year 
may  not  exceed  19  percent  of  the  Nation's 
groaa  nattaial  product  for  the  last  calendar 
year  mding  before  the  Ixginnins  of  such 
fiacal  year. 

"Sacnoii  3.  The  Consress  may.  by  law, 
and  subject  to  Article  I,  Section  7  of  the 
Constitution,  provide  for  suspension  of  the 
effect  of  section  1  of  this  article  for  any 
fiacal  year  in  which  a  declaration  of  war  is 
in  effect  or  whenever  three-fifths  of  the 
total  memberahip  of  each  House  shall  deem 
Itneceaaary. 

"SKnoK  4.  The  Congress  shall  implement 
and  enforce  this  article  by  appropriate  legis- 
lation. 

"Sktioii  5.  This  article  shall  apply  to  the 
first  fiacal  year  betinning  after  its  ratifica- 
tion and  subsequent  fiscal  years,  but  not  to 
fiacal  years  beginning  before  October  1, 
1990.". 


LOUIS  CHASE  HINER.  JR. 

HON.  ANDREW  JACOBS,  JR. 

OFniSIAHA 

a  THS  House  or  BcniKSEirrATivKs 

Tuesday.  February  10,  1987 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  sudden 
sadness  our  warm  friend  Lou  Miner  has  left 
us.  Edward  R.  JMurrow  said  this  of  another 
Hooaier  journalist.  Elmer  Davis: 

He  never  knowingly  did  violence  to  the 
truth. 

Mr.  Murrow  might  well  have  sakj  ttie  same 
of  LoulHiner. 

To  say  that  we  shall  miss  him  is  to  say 
much  too  little  to  describe  the  sorrow  with 
which  we  say  goodbye  to  him. 
[From  the  Indianapolis  News.  Feb.  9, 19871 
Louis  Hniaa.  Jr. 

In  the  newspaper  business  there  is  no 
higher  calling  than  being  a  good  reporter.— 
Eugene  C.  Pulllam. 

The  man  who  inspired  this  statement 
could  have  been  Louis  Chase  Hiner  Jr.,  who 
was  a  reporter  for  The  News  for  40  years. 

For  34  of  those  eventful  years  he  held 
what  moat  reporters  would  call  the  most 
coveted  desk  on  the  staff,  chief  Washington 
correspondent. 

He  worked  laat  Friday  as  usual,  submit- 
ting his  regular  column  for  Saturday  publi- 
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cation.  He  died  Friday  night  in  his  sleep.  An 
appropriate  sidelight  on  that  Saturday 
columa  was  that  it  was  not  submitted  to  the 
usual  Cuts  in  order  to  fit  the  space,  as  most 
columas  are.  His  editor  decided  that  it  was 
so  good  that  it  should  r\m  exactly  as  it  came 
in  over  the  wire. 

Mr.  Biner's  career  was  rich  and  varied.  He 
served  his  Journalistic  apprenticeship  at  the 
Rushvtlle  Republican  and  The  Martinsville 
Reporter  before  going  to  worit  at  The  News 
in  1941. 

He  covered  state  government  as  his  first 
assignment,  where  he  demonstrated  unusual 
talent  as  an  interpreter  of  the  Indiana  polit- 
ical scene. 

He  received  his  first  national  assignment 
in  1948  when  he  covered  the  presidential 
campaign.  His  front  page  bylines  were  fre- 
quent, and  his  copy  sparlded  with  imagery 
and  human  interest. 

He  was  the  logical  choice  to  represent  The 
News  in  Washington  when  a  vacancy  oc- 
curred in  the  bureau  In  1953.  His  job  was  to 
focus  on  the  Washington  political  delega- 
tion from  Indiana  and  to  reFtort  the  bacl^- 
ground  and  human  interest  stories. 

His  byline  continued  to  be  followed  by 
News  readers,  and  his  political  coverage 
always  offered  that  special  "Indiana  angle." 

He  Itecame  "Lou"  to  presidents,  cabinet 
memlMrs,  senators,  representatives  and 
many  of  the  influentials  in  Washington. 
Always  imflappable.  he  was  not  overawed 
by  the  great  and  near-great:  he  sought  out 
the  stories  where  they  were  and  reported 
them  with  grace  and  clarity. 

The  present  publisher  of  The  News, 
Eugene  S.  PuUlam,  a  former  managing 
editor  of  The  News,  said  that  Mr.  Hiner  was 
one  of  the  most  talented  and  aggressive  re- 
porters he  had  ever  known. 

Beyond  his  professional  competence.  Mr. 
Hhier  was  an  affable,  worthy  and  respected 
fellow-worker  in  the  journalistic  vineyard. 

At  conventions  and  political  gatherings, 
where  the  pressure  was  often  almost  un- 
l)earable.  he  was  even  tempered  with  his  col- 
leagues and  even  handed  with  sensitive  po- 
litical issues. 

Today,  the  governmental  leaders  he  wrote 
about  during  his  remarluible  40-year  career 
are  writing  and  speaking  about  him— all 
with  affection  and  admiration. 

But  the  highest  tribute— and  the  one  he 
would  be  proudest  of —has  come  from  one  of 
his  fellow  reporters  who  knew  him  from  the 
first  day  he  joined  The  News  staff:  "Lou  was 
a  pro." 

[Prom  the  Indianapolis  Star,  Feb.  8.  1987] 

Lou  IftifXR  Dixs  AT  67;  Washington  Bukkau 

dnxr  POR  thk  News 

Wassington.— Louis  Chase  Hiner  Jr.,  67, 
the  Washington  Bureau  chief  of  The  Indi- 
anapoMs  News  for  34  years,  was  found  dead 
Saturday  in  bed  at  his  home  in  Falls 
Church.  Va. 

Mr.  Hiner  had  complained  of  chest  pains 
Friday  morning  but  did  not  wish  to  consult 
his  doctor  or  go  to  a  hospital. 

He  worked  at  his  desk  throughout  the  day 
Friday.  His  column  on  The  News  editorial 
page  appeared  as  usual  Saturday. 

Mr.  Biner  joined  the  staff  of  The  News  in 
1947  and  covered  state  government  as  his 
first  assignment. 

Associates  discovered  he  was  a  gifted  fea- 
ture writer  and  keen  interpreter  of  politics. 

During  the  1948  presidential  campaign,  he 
covered  national  politics  for  The  News. 

When  a  vacancy  occurred  in  The  News 
Washington  Bureau  in  1953.  Mr.  Hiner  was 
chosen  to  head  the  office  by  Eugene  C.  Pul- 
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liam,  the  14te  publisher  of  The  News  and 
The  Indianapolis  Star. 

Dtuing  his  long  career  In  Washington,  Mr. 
Hiner  covered  many  of  the  nation's  moat  ex- 
citing govertmtental  and  political  events.  His 
regular  coltann  on  the  editorial  page  of  The 
News  oomnlented  on  politics  and  govern- 
ment and  often  pointed  out  oddities  of  the 
bureaucracy  with  a  refreshing  touch. 

Benjamin  R.  Cole,  who  retired  in  July 
after  37  years  as  chief  of  The  Star's  Wash- 
ington Bureau,  deacrit>ed  Mr.  Hiner  as  a  de- 
lightful companion  and  a  great  professional. 

"'He  was  cne  of  the  finest  newspaper  writ- 
ers I  have  ever  known."  Cole  said.  "We  ac- 
complished the  impossible.  We  were  com- 
petitors and  rivals,  yet  we  had  affection  for 
each  other.  In  all  our  years  as  office  mates, 
we  had  only  one  angry  dispute  and  that  was 
my  fault." 

Mr.  Hiner*  earned  the  respect  of  Republi- 
cans and  Democrats  alike. 

Sen.  Dan  Quayle.  R-Ind..  who  had  written 
a  note  Thursday  complimenting  Mr.  Hiner 
on  a  recent  column,  described  Mr.  Hiner,  as 
"a  reporter's  reporter  ...  a  patriot,  a  friend 
and  a  gentleman." 

"Lou  Hiner  was  a  very  distinguished  Jour- 
nalist ...  a  graceful  writer  and  an  astute 
and  experienced  observer  of  events  In  both 
Indiana  and  Washington,"  Quayle  said. 
Former  Democratic  Sen.  Birch  E.  Bayh,  a 
longtime  friend  who  arrived  in  Washington 
about  the  same  time  as  Mr.  Hiner,  said  the 
journalist  Was  always  a  ""straight  shooter" 
in  reporting  events. 

"He  gave  Hoosiers  a  background  of  per- 
sonalities in  Washington  in  a  positive  way," 
Bayh  said.  "So  much  of  the  news  is  negative 
that  it's  difficult  to  get  something  positive 
and  newsworthy." 

He  was  bom  in  1919  in  Astoria,  Ore.,  and 
grew  up  in  Indiana,  where  his  father  was 
editor  and  publisher  of  The  RushvUle  Re- 
publican. 

He  attended  Indiana  University  for  a  year 
and  worked  on  The  Indiana  E>aily  Student 
newspaper  staff  before  joining  the  Army  Air 
Forces  in  World  War  II. 

He  later  returned  to  I.U.  for  another  year 
to  pursue  a  career  in  medicine. 

But  a  career  in  Journalism  won  out.  He 
later  tiecame  city  editor  of  The  Rushville 
Republican  and  was  editor  of  The  Martins- 
ville Reporter  liefore  going  to  work  for  The 
News. 

The  present  publisher  of  The  Star  and 
The  News.  Eugene  S.  Pulliam,  a  former 
managing  editor  of  The  News,  said  Mr. 
Hiner  was  one  of  the  most  talented  and  ag- 
gressive reporters  he  had  ever  luiown. 

He  noted  that  when  Mr.  Hiner  went  out  to 
cover  a  story,  he  invariably  returned  with 
two  or  three  other  story  ideas. 

Mr.  Hiner  was  a  meml>er  of  the  White 
House  Correspondents  Association,  press 
galleries  of  the  U.S.  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives,  Sigma  Delta  Chi— Society 
of  Professional  Journalists,  Kappa  Kappa 
Psi,  the  Indiana  Historical  Society,  Elks 
Club  and  American  Legion. 

Services  are  pending  at  Murphy  Funeral 
Home,  Falls  Church. 

Survivors:  wife,  Phyllis  Clark  Hiner;  sons, 
Gregory  C.  and  Dr.  Bradley  C.  Hiner; 
daughter.  Carolyn  Koons;  brother,  Richard 
Hiner;  four  grandchildren. 

[From  the  Indianapolis  News,  Feb.  9, 1987] 

Services  Tuesday  for  Louis  Hiner  Jr. 

Falls  CirimcH.  VA.— S*»rvic«?  for  Louis  C. 

Hiner  Jr.,  OT,  longtime  Washington  Bureau 

chief  for  The  Indianapolis  News  will  be  at 
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10:30  a.m.  Tuesday  in  Murphy  Funeral 
Home.  The  Burial  wiU  be  in  Quantico  Na- 
tional Cemetery. 

Hiner,  a  former  Indianapolis  resident,  was 
found  dead  at  his  home  Saturday.  Mr.  Hiner 
Joined  The  News  in  1947  to  cover  Indiana 
government.  In  1953,  he  was  chosen  to  head 
the  Washington  Bureau  of  the  newspaper 
by  Eugene  C.  Pulliam,  the  late  publisher  of 
The  News  and  The  Star. 

He  was  highly  regarded  by  colleagues  and 
by  the  newsmakers  he  covered. 

Benjamin  R.  Cole,  former  chief  of  The 
Star's  Washington  Bureau  called  Hiner 
""one  of  the  finest  newspaper  writers  I  have 
ever  known."  Sen.  Dan  Quayle.  R-Ind.. 
called  Hiner  "a  graceful  writer  and  an 
astute  and  experienced  observer  of  events 
l>oth  in  Indiana  and  Washington." 

Former  Democratic  Sen.  Birch  E.  Bayh 
said  Hiner  was  "a  straight  shooter"  in  his 
reporting. 

The  present  publisher  of  The  News  and 
The  Star,  Eugene  S.  Pulliam,  a  former  man- 
aging editor  of  The  News  said  Hiner  was  one 
of  the  most  talented  and  aggressive  report- 
ers he  had  ever  known. 

He  noted  that  when  Hiner  went  out  to 
cover  a  story,  he  invariably  returned  with 
two  of  three  other  story  ideas. 

Hiner  studied  Journalism  at  Indiana  Uni- 
versity and  served  in  the  Army  Air  Force  in 
World  War  II. 

Survivors— wife,  Phyllis  Clark  Hiner;  sons, 
Gregory  C.  and  Dr.  Bradley  C.  Hiner; 
daughter,  Carolyn  Koons;  brother,  Richard 
Hiner;  four  grandchildren. 

TtTESDAY  Service  ScHEDULfD  for  Newsman 
Louis  Hiner  Jr. 

Services  for  Louis  C.  Hiner  Jr.  67,  long- 
time Washington  Bureau  chief  for  The  Indi- 
anapolis News,  will  be  at  10:30  a.m.  Tuesday 
in  Murphy  funeral  home.  Falls  Church,  Va., 
with  burial  in  the  Quantico  National  Ceme- 
tery. 

Calling  will  be  from  2  p.m.  to  4  p.m.  and 
from  7  p.m.  to  9  p.m.  today  in  the  funeral 
home. 

Mr.  Hlner's  last  column  about  the  nation's 
capital  appeared  on  editorial  pages  of  The 
News  Saturday.  He  was  found  dead  appar- 
ently of  a  heart  ailment,  that  day  in  his 
home. 

He  joined  The  News  in  1947  to  cover  Indi- 
ana government.  In  1953,  he  was  chosen  to 
head  the  Washington  Bureau  of  the  news- 
paper by  Eugene  C.  Pulliam,  the  late  pub- 
lisher of  The  News  and  The  Indianapolis 
Star. 

He  was  highly  regarded  by  colleagues  eind 
by  the  newsmakers  he  covered. 

Benjamin  R.  Cole,  former  chief  of  The 
Star's  Washington  Bureau  called  Mr.  Hiner 
"one  of  the  finest  newspaper  writers  I  have 
ever  known."' 

Sen.  Dan  Quayle,  R-Ind.  called  Hiner  "a 
graceful  writer  and  an  astute  and  experi- 
enced observer  of  events  both  In  Indiana 
and  Washington." 

Former  Democratic  Sen.  Birch  E.  Bayh 
said  Mr.  Hiner  was  "a  straight  shooter"  in 
his  reporting. 

Bom  in  Astoria,  Ore..  Mr.  Hiner  grew  up 
in  RushvUle,  Ind.,  where  his  father,  the  late 
Louis  C.  Hiner  Sr.  was  the  editor  and  pub- 
lisher of  the  Rushville  Republican. 

He  studied  Journalism  at  Indiana  Universi- 
ty and  served  in  the  Army  Air  Force  in 
World  War  II. 

Survivors:  wife.  Phyllis  Clark  Hiner:  sons 
Gregory  C.  and  Dr.  Bradley  C.  Hiner. 
daughter,  Carolyn  Koons;  brother  Richard 
Hiner  four  grandchildren. 
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AL  BOSCOV  RECEIVES 
COMMUNITY  SERVICE  AWARD 


HON.  PAUL  L  KANJORSn 

OF  pehnstlvania 

Ilf  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEMTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  10,  1987 

Mr.  KANJORSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
pleasure  to  draw  your  attention  to  Mr.  Albert 
Boscov,  wtw  will  t>e  horxired  on  Fetxuary  15 
by  the  S.J.  Strauss  Lodge  of  B'nai  B'rith  for 
his  outstarKlir)g  contribution  to  the  Wyoming 
Valley  community. 

Bom  and  raised  in  Reading,  PA,  Al  Boscov 
graduated  from  the  Drexel  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology and  served  in  the  Navy  before  joining 
his  father  in  the  operation  of  the  family's  small 
neighborhood  store  In  Reading.  Al's  flair  for 
innovative  marketing  led  to  tfie  opening  of  a 
second  store  in  Reading,  wtiich  soon  grew  to 
a  third.  The  Boscov  department  store  empire 
eventually  spread  as  far  south  as  Lebanon, 
PA,  to  Binghamton,  NY. 

There  Is  no  question  that  Al  Boscov  is  a 
businessman  first  and  foremost,  and  an  ex- 
tremely capat)le  one  at  that.  But  his  shrewd 
business  mind  is  tempered  by  a  warm,  com- 
munity-minded heart.  Mr.  Boscov  chose  to 
remain  based  in  his  home  State  of  Pennsytva- 
nla,  in  Vhe  old  coal  and  steel  towns  which  so 
desperately  needed  investment  dollars.  He 
was  one  of  the  first  businessmen  to  see  the 
unique  opportunity  of  retxiiklir>g  downtown 
Wilkes-Bane  after  the  flood  of  1972,  and  the 
opening  of  his  department  store  persuaded 
others  to  join  in  tfie  tremendous  growth  of  our 
now  beautiful,  modem  downtown. 

Al  Boscov  is  tf>e  kind  of  businessman  who 
gives  American  capitalism  a  good  name.  In 
every  community,  tfie  Boscov  stores  are  an  in- 
tegral part  of  the  community,  serving  as  a 
magnet  for  civic  programs  arid  exfiibits,  from 
Boy  and  Girl  Scout  days  to  Black  Heritage 
and  Puerto  Rnan  festivals.  As  a  fundraiser.  I 
can  think  of  no  orie  his  equal.  Working  with 
the  Luzerne  County  Federation  of  Women's 
Clutis,  he  has  helped  raise  tens  of  thousands 
of  dollars  for  a  wide  variety  of  rxKiprofit  orga- 
nizations in  Luzerne  County.  Most  recently,  his 
leadership  In  the  renovatk>n  of  the  P.M.  KIrby 
Center  for  the  Performing  Arts  in  Wilkes-Barre 
has  resulted  In  the  creation  of  a  graru)  new 
cultural  center  for  northeastern  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Speaker,  \he  spirit  of  community  service 
is  alive  and  well  in  Pennsylvania,  arid  it  is  a 
great  pleasure  for  me  to  join  the  S.J.  Strauss 
Lodge  in  honoring  Mr.  Albert  Boscov  for  his 
outstanding  contributk>n  to  ftis  comnHinity. 


KILDEE  HONORS  DR.  J. 
MERRILL  SPENCER 


HON.  DALE  L  KILDEE 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEtTTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  10,  1987 

Mr.  KILDEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  honored  to 
tiling  to  the  attentkxi  of  my  colleagues  and 
Xtte  Naticp.  an  event  on  February  IS,  1987, 
honoring  one  of  Mk:htgan's  most  distirtguisfied 
leaders  in  education  and  comnHjnity  activities. 
Dr.  J.  Merrill  Sperx^er,  of  Flint,  Ml.  In  recogni- 
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tion  of  several  decades  of  meritorious  service 
to  his  community  and  his  courMry,  Dr.  Spencer 
will  receive  an  horwrary  doctor  of  laws  degree 
from  Morehouse  College  of  Atlanta.  GA. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  beKeve  it  is  onty  fitting  that  in 
the  year  in  which  we  celebrate  ttie  200th  anni- 
versary of  our  Constltubon,  and  the  second 
year  that  our  country  commemorates  tt>e  tiirth- 
day  of  the  late  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  we  also 
honor  a  man  wtx>  has  been  a  leader  In  fulfill- 
ing tfie  true  intentions  of  our  Constitution  and 
who  emtxxJIes  tfie  kleas  and  courage  of  the 
late  Dr.  King.  Over  the  last  36  years  In  FKnt 
Dr.  Spencer  has  been  an  unrelenting  leader  in 
the  pursuit  of  equality  and  justk»  fo  all 
people.  We  in  the  RInt  area  are  indeed 
blessed  to  have  a  great  man  like  Dr.  Spencer 
living  in  our  community. 

Dr.  Spencer  served  his  country  patriotKalty 
in  the  Second  World  War.  After  tfie  war,  he 
returned  to  the  United  States  to  continue  his 
education  wfiere  he  received  degrees  from 
Morehouse  College  and  Atlanta  University.  Dr. 
Spencer  continued  his  studies  at  tfie  MKhigan 
State  University  and  was  later  awarded  a  doc- 
torate degree  by  tfie  Natkxial  Conference  of 
Examiners  of  Morticians  and  Embalmers,  Inc. 
Dr.  Spencer  has  always  valued  fiis  education. 
He  realized  from  tfie  beginning  tfiat  despite 
the  major  obstacles  fie  wouki  face  t>ecause  of 
his  race,  he  woukJ  never  be  denied  a  job  be- 
cause he  was  not  qualified. 

Dr.  Spencer  was  one  of  tfie  early  leaders  in 
the  civil  rights  movement  In  the  Flint  area  and 
has  served  as  a  beacon  of  light  In  our  com- 
munity, leading  tfie  way  for  otfiers  to  folkiw.  In 
1 951 ,  he  became  tfie  first  black  male  nurse  to 
work  above  tfie  basement  fkxx  in  Hurley  Hos- 
pital. Needing  a  second  job  to  make  ends 
meet,  Dr.  Spencer  became  tfie  first  black 
postal  clerk  at  tfie  Rint  Post  Office  and  fie  ac- 
tively recruited  otfier  blacks  to  apply.  Today, 
blacks  constitute  half  of  tfie  work  force  at  tfie 
post  office,  and  Hurtey  Hospital  Is  the  second 
largest  employer  of  blacks  In  tfie  Flint  area.  In 
1955,  Dr.  Spencer  founded  the  House  of 
Spencer  Mortuary,  wfiich,  under  his  supervi- 
sion, has  become  a  leader  in  tfie  mortuary 
servk:e  field.  While  running  fiis  business,  Dr. 
Spencer  worked  as  a  substitute  teacfier  In 
Flint  and  still  found  time  to  open  tfie  first  black 
brokerage  firm  In  Detroit. 

Dr.  Spencer  continued  his  efforts  in  civil 
rights  in  the  1 960's,  using  tfie  courts  to  obtain 
ttie  right  for  people  to  be  buried  at  tfie  ceme- 
tery of  their  choice  wittiout  discriminatkKi.  Dr. 
Spencer  continues  to  remain  active  in  our 
community,  serving  on  tfie  Flint  Scfiool  Board 
while  working  on  several  campaign  commit- 
tees to  elect  black  officials  to  publk;  office. 

Dr.  Spencer's  list  of  organizational  member- 
ships is  long  and  diverse,  and  includes  mem- 
berships in  tfie  f4AACP,  Disabled  American 
Veterans,  the  American  Academy  of  Physical 
and  Biological  Sciences,  tfie  Genesee  County 
Democratic  Party  Executive  Committee,  and 
the  Mount  Olive  Baptist  Cfwrch.  Dr.  Spencer 
was  also  an  alternate  delegate  to  tfie  1976 
Democratk:  National  Convention.  Tfie  honor- 
ary degree  tfiat  Dr.  Spencer  will  receive  from 
More-  house  College  adds  to  a  disfinguistied 
list  of  awards  bestowed  upon  Nm  in  tfie  past 
20  years.  Such  awards  Include  tfie  Frederick 
Douglas  Award  from  the  National  Assodabon 
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and  ProlMaional  Women,  the  k>ta    Biotogy  and  Medkane,  the  Tranaplantatnn  So- 
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Poor  Timinc  Adbs  to  Confusion 
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Lou  was  an  institutkm  here  in  Washington 
as  a  correspondent  and  later  txjreau  chief  for 
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crease    from    wfiat    we    Imported    in    1985. 
Througfiout  1986  we  continued  to  rely  more 
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the   pumps   running.   Rndmg  oil  outside  of 
OPEC,  wfiere  suooKes  are  aacura.  ia  more  ah- 
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of  BMkWM  and  ProfMaional  Women,  the  Iota 
Maga  Nu  SamNy  Voiunlaer  Award,  the  Alpha 
Kappa  A^pha  SorarMy  CWzensNp  Award,  the 
Alpha  PN  Alpha  Man  of  the  Year  Award,  and 
the  AlumnuB  of  the  Year  Ward  from  More- 
houaa  CoBeoe. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Dr.  J.  MerriH  Spencer  has 
provan  himaaW  as  a  vaknble  educator  and 
leader  to  Ifw  people  of  Flint  In  the  emotional 
and  aiduoua  iaW  of  civil  rights.  Or.  Spencer's 
brave  acliona  have  opened  doors  for  count- 
less young  men  and  women.  K  Is  a  great 
honor  for  me  to  pay  tribute  to  this  man— a 
man  wfw  has  worked  so  diligentiy  to  make 
our  ivas  eaaiar,  and  wfx>  in  turn,  has  made 
our  community  a  better  place  in  \wtiich  to  live. 


DR.  ROBERT  PETER  GALE 


HON.  HENRY  A.  WAXMAN 

OFCALIFOKinA 
m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  10,  1987 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  Dr.  Robert 
Petar  Gale  is  being  honored  by  the  California 
Chapter  of  the  Myasthenia  Gravis  Foundatkjn, 
Inc..  as  this  year's  recipient  of  its  Founder's 
Humanitarian  Award. 

Myasthenia  Gravis  is  an  elusive,  crippling 
and  potontiafly  fatal  disease  wtiich  has  been 
miadtegnosed  more  often  than  any  other  dis- 
ease. It  can  be  fourxl  in  every  age  group, 
every  ethnic  group  and  at  every  level  of  our 
society.  Although  no  known  cure  yet  exists, 
with  the  help  of  dednated  individuals  in  orga- 
nizations such  as  the  Myasthenia  Gravis 
Foundatkw)  there  is  a  continuing  effort  in  find- 
ingttw  cause  and  cure  for  this  disease. 

Dr.  Robert  P.  Gale  is  a  preeminent  bone 
marrow  transplant  specialist  from  the  Universi- 
ty of  CaNfomia  at  Los  Angeles.  He  is  perhaps 
beat  known  for  his  efforts  in  assisting  the  So- 
viets after  tfw  Cfiemobyl  nudear  disaster  last 
May.  Severe  radiation  exposure  can  destroy 
borte  marrow,  wtiere  many  components  of 
bk)od  and  the  immune  system  are  produced. 
Dr.  Gale's  knowledge  and  expertise  were  cru- 
cial to  the  historic  international  rescue  effort 
tfwt  involved  15  countries. 

Or.  Gale's  backgrourxi  is  impressive.  He  re- 
ceived his  A.B.  degree  wnth  high  honors  in  bi- 
otogy  from  Hobart  College,  his  M.O.  degree 
from  State  University  of  New  Yori(  at  Buffato's 
School  of  Medwine.  and  his  Ph.D.  in  microbi- 
ology and  immunobiotogy  at  the  University  of 
Cafitomia  at  Los  Angeles.  He  is  cunently  an 
associate  profesaor  of  medk:ine  and  director 
of  ttw  program  in  trarwplamatnn  btotogy  at 
UCLA,  as  well  as  chairman  of  the  lntematk>nal 
Bone  Marrow  Tranaplant  Registry. 

Dr.  Gale  is  a  member  of  the  editorial  boards 
on  blood,  bone  marrow  tranaplantation,  exper- 
imental hentatotogy.  hematologk:  pathology, 
leukemia  research,  natural  immunity  and  cell 
growth  regulatkxi  and  tranaplantation  pro- 
ceedbigs.  His  society  memberships  include 
tfw  American  Assodatxxi  for  the  Advance- 
ntent  of  Science,  the  American  Associatnn  of 
Immunotogiate,  the  American  College  of  Physi- 
darts,  ttte  American  Federatkxi  for  Cancer 
Reeearch,  the  American  Society  for  Qinical 
Oncotogy,  the  American  Society  of  Hematolo- 
gy, the  kitemalional  Society  for  Experimental 
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Biotogy  and  Medkane,  ttie  Transplantatk>n  So- 
ciety, the  Western  Society  for  Clinical  Investi- 
gation, and  Sigma  Xi.  He  is  also  on  the  advi- 
sory board  for  the  Veterans'  Administratk>n 
Advisory  Committee. 

Or.  Gale  has  been  tfie  recipient  of  many 
honors  Meyertwff  Visiting  Scientist,  Weiz- 
mann  Institute  of  Science,  1982-63;  visiting 
professorship.  Excerpta  Medk»  Foundation, 
1979-11;  scholar.  Leukemia  Society  of  Amer- 
k»,  1874-76;  fellow.  United  Health  Fund, 
1966;  felk>w,  Research  Foundation  of  Vhe 
State  University  of  New  York,  1967;  Epsikjn  Pi 
Sigma,  Hortorary  Science  Society,  1966. 

I  ask  all  Members  to  join  with  me  in  con- 
gratulating Dr.  Gale,  his  wife  Tamar,  and  chil- 
dren, Tal,  Shir,  and  Elan,  on  this  very  special 
occasion.  Dr.  Gale  has  truly  establistied  him- 
self as  an  extraordinary  physician,  scientist, 
and  humanitarian.  May  he  enjoy  many  more 
years  in  his  honorable  and  rewarding  work. 


February  10,  1987 
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OR  TIMING  ADDS  TO 
CONFUSION 


HON.  WILLIAM  F.  CLINGER,  JR. 

OF  PENNSYLVAHIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  10,  1987 

Mr.  CLINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Presktent's 
budget  proposals  for  student  aki  programs 
tum  back  the  clock  on  the  progress  made  by 
the  Higher  Education  Act  toward  achieving 
equal  opportunity  for  a  college  education  re- 
gardless of  income.  In  a  time  when  tfie  health 
of  our  economy  hinges  on  tfie  quality  and 
competitiveness  of  our  products  arid  services 
in  world  markets,  a  diminished  Federal  com- 
mitment to  producing  a  well-educated  work 
force  will  undermine  our  efforts  in  this  area 

To  those  who  say  that  student  aid  bleeds 
the  taxpayers  and  produces  a  glut  of  college 
graduates  in  ttre  labor  market  wfio  are  unable 
to  find  employment  in  white-collar  jobs,  one 
need  only  look  at  some  revealing  statistics 
and  conclusions  compiled  this  year  by  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  [BLS].  The  BLS 
states  that  overall,  college  graduates  appear 
to  ha\«  a  competitive  advantage  in  ttte  labor 
market  and  that  high  school  graduates  are 
more  likely  to  be  unempkiyed  tfwn  college 
graduates.  Furthermore,  in  1986,  69  percent 
of  college  graduates  in  the  labor  market  held 
positions  in  managerial  and  professk>nat 
tieWs;  in  comparison,  only  13  percent  of  high 
school  graduates  were  employed  in  such  oc- 
cupations. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  it  is  clear  that  the 
Federal  dollars  spent  on  higher  education  are 
an  investment  well  worth  the  expense.  The 
administration's  budget  not  only  misses  this 
point  but  assumes  ttiat  college  expenses  are 
well  within  the  reach  of  tt>e  average  mkklle- 
class  family  without  the  backup  of  student  fi- 
nancial assistance. 

The  following  article  appeared  in  USA 
Today  and  was  written  by  Robert  W.  Evans, 
director  of  student  aid  at  tfie  Pennsylvania 
State  University  located  in  my  congresskinal 
district  makes  a  convincing  case  against  the 
proposed  budget  cuts. 

The  article  folk>ws: 


Poor  Timing  Adds  to  Confusion 
(By  Robert  W.  Evans) 

UNivERSitT  Pakk,  pa.— ChanginB  the 
rules  in  the  middle  of  any  game  is  unfair, 
but  trying  to  change  the  rules  of  student  fi- 
nancial as4stance  during  the  application 
period  is  slntply  l>eyond  reason. 

The  adaoinistratlon's  proposed  1988 
budget  would  Impact  on  the  1987-88  aca- 
demic year  as  well,  eliminating  or  revising 
aid  programs  that  students  are  applying  for 
now. 

PotentlallBr,  the  work-study  program  and 
the  supplemental  grant  program,  which  aid 
the  most  needy  students,  would  t>e  eliminat- 
ed. The  guaranteed  student  loan  program 
would  be  gutted,  funds  to  Pell  grants  would 
be  cut,  and  the  national  direct  student  loans 
would  be  revised  to  an  Income-contingent 
loan  progratn. 

But  the  real  danger  of  this  effort  Is  that 
students  who  are  eligible  for  existing  pro- 
grams may  opt  not  to  apply  tiecause  they 
are  either  confused  by  the  proposals  or  l>e- 
lieve  the  programs  will  be  gone  come  fall. 

There  was  a  level  of  confusion  among  par- 
ents and  stadents  even  prior  to  the  adminis- 
tration budget  proposal  to  slash  student  aid 
programs. 

Financial  aid  to  students  was  changed  sut>- 
stantially  four  months  ago  by  the  Reau- 
thorization of  Higher  Education  Act.  Par- 
ents and  students  have  l>een  turning  to  col- 
leges, universities,  and  the  government  for 
explanations  of  these  sweeping  changes. 
Now,  the  president  would  like  to  revise  the 
IxMk  on  financial  aid  that  has  Just  been  re- 
written. 

It  Is  important  to  remember  that  these 
are  proposaHs;  and  while  the  changes  may  be 
considered  by  Congress,  it  may  t>e  adminis- 
tratively iiaposslble  to  Implement  many  of 
these  changes  for  the  1987-88  academic 
year. 

It  is  difficult  to  iMlleve  that  the  adminis- 
tration would  seek  to  act  so  unfairly,  put- 
ting parents  and  students  as  well  as  institu- 
tions of  higher  education  In  this  position. 

What  parents  and  students  must  do  is 
think  about  the  programs  and  policies  that 
are  In  place  now.  Take  action  and  apply  for 
the  programs  that  exist  and  can  help  stu- 
dents achieve  their  goals  of  higher  educa- 
tion. 

Congress  needs  to  hear  from  parents  and 
students  Just  how  Important  these  programs 
are  to  achieving  their  educational  goals. 


LOU  HINER 


HOfi.  PHILIP  R.  SHARP 

OF  INDIANA 
ntr  THE  ROUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tue$day,  February  10,  1987 

Mr.  SHARP.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  sadness 
tfiat  I  call  your  attention  to  the  death  Saturday 
of  one  of  Indiana's  most  respected  journalists, 
Lou  Hiner. 

Lou  got  ffs  start  in  the  newspaper  business 
as  a  boy  fwlping  out  his  father  wfvo  owrted  the 
Rushville  Republk»n.  After  attending  Indiana 
University,  hie  worked  as  editor  and  part- 
owner  of  the  Martinsville  Reporter.  He  then 
moved  to  the  Indianapolis  News  wt)ere  he 
served  as  a  general  assignment  reporter,  col- 
umnist and  statehouse  correspondent  before 
coming  to  Washington  in  1953. 
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Lou  was  an  institution  here  in  Washir>gton 
as  a  correspondent  and  later  bureau  diief  for 
Mne  News.  Beginning  with  his  first  story.  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's  first  inauguration,  Lou's 
work  provkjed  a  vivkl  window  on  the  Nation's 
Capital  for  hurxireds  of  thousands  of  Hoosiers 
each  day.  He  had  the  special  ability  to  cut 
through  the  morass  of  everyday  Washington 
in  order  to  cleariy  convey  the  important  events 
ar)d  issues  to  citizens  of  Indiana.  I  know  that 
for  many  readers  of  the  News  Lou's  death 
leaves  a  space  that  will  not  be  easily  filled. 

For  those  people  here  in  Washington  arid 
Indiana  who  were  lucky  enough  to  work  with 
Lou  on  a  regular  basis,  the  loss  is  even  more 
personal  and  difficult.  He  was  a  first-class 
journalist,  but  even  more  enduring  to  tfiose  of 
us  wfto  knew  Lou  is  that  he  was  a  first-class 
person.  I  am  sure  I  speak  for  all  of  his  many 
ifriends  in  underscoring  how  much  Lou  will  be 
missed. 


AMERICA  NEEDS  AN  OIL 
IMPORT  FEE  NOW,  MORE 
THAN  EVER 


HON.  DICK  CHENEY 

OF  WYOMING 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  10,  1987 

Mr.  CHENEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  comnrton  com- 
plaint Of  local  government  is  its  reluctance  to 
respond  to  a  need  for  neighbortiood  traffic 
control  until  a  fatal  accklent  forces  the  town 
council  to  put  up  a  new  stop  light.  I  fear  that 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  whk:h 
ought  to  have  more  foresight,  is  responding  in 
the  same  way  wtien  faced  with  an  American 
energy  industry  that  is  falling  apart. 

A  little  over  a  year  ago,  in  January  1986, 
worid  oil  prices  began  a  sudden  and  unex- 
pectedly large  drop.  By  the  middle  of  last 
year,  energy  analysts  sakj  the  price  of  crude 
oil  was  in  a  free  fall:  there  was  no  mechanism 
that  could  keep  prices  from  falling  even  more. 
But  Congress  wasn't  worried:  when  the  price 
drop  t>egan  to  show  up  on  gasoline  pumps  in 
tfie  United  States,  we  were  told  this  was  a 
free  market  vrctory  for  us  that  wouW  krck  in 
the  turbos  on  the  American  economy. 

Instead,  tfie  rate  of  growth  of  the  economy 
in  1986  was  the  skiwest  in  4  years.  A  year 
ago,  we  were  hearing  wfuit  good  news  low  oil 
prices  would  be.  By  December  the  Commerce 
Department  was  saying  that  one  of  the  factors 
holding  back  growth  last  year  was  "a  drop  in 
oil  prices  that  hurt  investment  in  energy."  Real 
investment  in  the  industry  declined  by  over 
$10  bilton  in  tfie  first  half  of  last  year,  and 
that  drop  accounted  for  more  than  half  of  the 
decline  in  real  business  fixed  investment. 

Low  worid  oil  prices  have  failed  to  be  a 
tonk:  for  tfie  American  economy.  But  wfiat  is 
much  worse  is  tfiat  ttiey  have  made  the 
United  States  more  reliant  on  imported  sup- 
plies, seriously  crippled  tiie  American  energy 
industry,  and  reduced  tfie  incentive  to  devek)p 
attemate  energy  supplies.  These  are  ttie 
warning  signs  wtiwh  Congress  must  heed  if 
we  are  to  avokl  anotfier  energy  crisis. 

In  1986,  our  oil  imports  rose  to  ttieir  higtiest 
levels  since  1980,  an  average  of  6  millbn  t>ar- 
rels  a  day.  That  represents  a  22-percent  in- 
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crease  from  wfiat  we  imported  in  1985. 
Throughout  1986  we  continued  to  rely  more 
and  more  on  imports  for  tfie  energy  we  need, 
so  much  so  that  by  last  December,  ttiey  ac- 
counted for  39  percent  of  tfie  market  That 
figure  should  be  warning  enough,  especially 
when  we  rememt>er  tfiat  tfie  oil  crisis  of  1973 
fut  us  wfien  tfie  level  of  imports  was  just  33 
percent. 

The  drop  in  prices  does  not  represent  tfie 
fi-ee  mari<et  at  work.  Oil  producers  in  the 
United  States  do  not  compete  with  counter- 
part private  companies  overseas.  Tfie  compe- 
tition for  an  American  oil  company  is  a  foreign 
oil-producing  government.  Oil  prices  dropped 
because  Saudi  Aratiia,  Kuwait,  and  the  United 
Arab  Emirates  decided  to  regain  control  of  the 
worid  oil  market. 

By  forcing  prices  down  in  their  attempt  to 
regain  market  share,  tfiey  have  dramatically 
hurt  American  oil  producers.  By  any  measure, 
domestic  energy  production  has  suffered.  Last 
year  at  this  time,  1,594  oil  rigs  were  at  work. 
Now  that  number  stands  at  626.  And  if  crude 
oil  prices  hold  at  their  current  levels,  of  $15  to 
$18  a  barrel,  U.S.  drilling  activity  won't  recover 
from  ttie  cunent  low  level. 

The  1 986  price  collapse  has  so  hurt  the  in- 
dustry that  Chase  Econometrics  says  today's 
modest  upward  nudge  in  prices  isn't  enough 
"to  erase  the  expectation  of  lower  oil  prices 
hammered  home  by  the  crash  of  1986."  While 
demand  for  oil  Increases,  our  own  ability  to 
produce  it  is  deteriorating.  Independent  pro- 
ducers, who  find  most  of  the  new  oil  reserves, 
depend  on  continuous  cash  flow  to  pay  for 
new  exptoration  and  devetopment.  And  the 
major  oil  companies  have  drastically  cut  their 
spending  on  exploration  and  drilling. 

Lower  domestk:  oil  production  isn't  the  only 
response  to  the  depressed  worid  price  and 
high  Imports.  The  Industry  itself  is  being  dis- 
mantied.  The  most  compelling  evklence  is  in 
human  terms.  Tfie  American  Association  of 
Petroleum  Geologists  compares  unemploy- 
ment among  geok>gists  to  "tfie  darkest  days 
of  the  Great  Depressron."  And  AAPG  survey 
sfiows  one  out  of  every  four  senk>r  members 
woridwkie  out  of  work. 

One  oil  company  executive  tells  of  a  former 
top  geologist  of  his  company  wfio  is  now 
studying  fiow  to  sell  insurance  and  concludes, 
"I  doubt  he  will  ever  find  auiotfier  tMurel  of  oil 
for  my  company  or  tfie  United  States." 

The  sudden  drop  in  prices  has  devastated 
the  economy  of  my  home  State.  Wyoming's 
unemployment  rate  for  Decemtier  was  9  per- 
cent compared  to  6.7  percent  for  the  Nation. 
Wyoming  and  Arkansas  both  had  tfie  seventh 
higfiest  unemployment  rate  in  tfie  United 
States.  Wyoming's  unempkiyment  rate  has 
climtjed  a  full  percentage  point  over  the  past 
year,  and  10  Wyoming  counties  had  unem- 
ployment rates  in  double  digits.  My  fiome 
county  of  Natrona  had  more  people  out  of 
¥«jrk  than  any  otfier  county — 3,472.  Tfie 
number  of  people  working  in  tfie  oil  and  gas 
industry  in  Wyoming  has  been  cut  In  fiaH  since 
1981. 

Low  prices  are  not  producing  more  oil.  In- 
stead, tfiey  are  reducing  the  amount  of  oH  we 
can  produce  economkally  at  fiome.  Tfie  first 
reduction  fias  already  come,  from  the  k>ss  of 
incentive  to  produce  from  stripper  wells.  Oil 
doesn't  sell  for  a  price  high  enough  to  keep 
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the  pumps  running.  Findkig  oil  outside  of 
OPEC,  wfiere  supplies  are  secure,  is  more  ex- 
pensive, but  k>w  prices  kill  tfie  incentive  to  ex- 
pkxe  for  new  reserves  in  North  America  and 
tfie  North  Sea  reserves  of  Britain  and  Norway. 
And  low  prices  not  only  wipe  out  tfie  ecorxxn- 
k:s  of  synthetic  fijeis,  they  also  discourage 
using  natural  gas  and  coal,  making  us  even 
more  reliant  on  imported  supplies  to  meet  our 
energy  needs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  can  be  littte  questkxi 
that  oil  prices  will  not  stay  at  tfieir  current  arbi- 
trarily low  levels  forever.  Wtiile  no  one  can 
say  for  certain  how  k>ng  prKes  will  remain  at 
today's  levels,  oil  industry,  government  and 
Investment  experts  agree  prices  will  ultimately 
go  up  again.  Tfie  question  we  must  face  is 
this:  to  whom  do  we  want  tfie  price  increase 
to  go?  To  OPEC  or  to  American  oil  produc- 
ers? 

Unless  we  take  actx)n  to  raise  prices  now, 
through  tfie  enactment  of  an  oil  import  fee,  it 
will  be  too  late  to  do  so  when  prnes  rise  to 
the  mld-$20  range,  and  OPEC  will  again  domi- 
nate tfie  worid  oil  market  So  it  makes  no 
sense  to  oppose  an  import  fee  on  tfie  grounds 
that  tfie  fee  will  raise  consumer  prwes.  Those 
prices  will  t>e  going  up  as  soon  as  OPEC  will 
let  them.  By  imposing  an  import  fee  now,  we 
can  strengtfien  our  domestic  industry — and 
tfiereby  provkje  for  energy  security— for  ttie 
future.  Recent  devekjpments  in  tfie  Iran-Iraq 
war  demonstrate  tfie  dear  desirability  of  such 
a  polkry. 

Let  us  rid  ourselves  of  the  fiction  that  k>w 
oil  prices  are  somefiow  good  for  tfie  United 
States.  They  have  deeply  hurt  key  sectors  of 
tfie  economy,  and  tfiey  will  not  last  Let  us  in- 
stead take  tfie  medk^ne  we  must  take,  bitter 
though  it  may  taste,  and  enact  an  oil  import 
fee.  This  will  immediately  stimulate  additional 
oil  production  at  home,  wfiere  we  can  t>e  as- 
sured of  a  secure  supply  and  a  boost  to  tfie 
domestic  economy. 

Such  a  fee  wouM  have  tfie  additional  bene- 
fit of  raising  conskleratiie  revenue  for  tfie  Fed- 
eral Treasury,  whk:h  will  assist  us  in  reducing 
our  tiudget  deficit 

To  restore  stability  to  oil  prices,  I  introduce 
today  the  Energy  Security  Pokey  Act  It  woukj 
impose  a  variable  fee  on  imported  oil  and  pe- 
troleum products,  wfiwh  wouki  be  triggered 
wfienever  tfie  price  of  cnxle  oil  drops  below 
$24  a  barrel.  The  fee  wouM  equal  the  differ- 
ence tietween  tfie  $24  target  price  and  tfie 
worM  markst  prKe.  Tfie  fee  would  tie  accosted 
for  Inflation,  bed  to  tfie  cfianges  in  tfie  gross 
national  product  Imported  refined  products 
woukl  pay  a  20-percent  higfier  fee,  tiecause 
American  refiners  pay  more  in  environmerrtal 
costs.  Within  90  days  after  enactment  of  the 
bill,  the  Preskient  wouki  be  required  to  send 
Congress  his  recommendations  for  preserving 
a  secure  supply  of  energy  for  tfie  United 
States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  look 
beyorxl  tfie  instant  arguments  tfiey  may  have 
fieard  atxxit  an  oil  import  fee,  especially  tfie 
spurious  reason  tfiat  it  wouM  increase  prices. 
Prices  are  going  up  anyway.  We  must  txeak 
away  from  our  preoccupation  with  prices  and 
conskJer  instead  whetfier  we  wrant  America's 
energy  future  to  be  controlled  by  OPEC  or 
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wtwihar  we  have  tfie  discipline  to  teke  contit>l        I  doubt  tfiat  any  Members  in  this  Congress 
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routes,  rattier  tfian  allowing  Congressmen  to    fiave  tfie  authority  to  approve  treaties  and  as 
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My  wife  Carol  k>ins  me  in  congratulating 
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wdwlhar  we  have  the  discipline  to  take  control 
tor  ouraolvoi. 


AMERICA'S  COMPETITIVENESS 
IS  ALIVE  AND  KICKING 


HON.  FERNAND  J.  ST  GERMAIN 

or  KBOOB  ULAlfD 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  ■KFSXSKMTATIVXS 

Tuesdajf,  February  10.  J 987 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  don't 
have  to  ten  you  that  a  tot  of  talk  goes  on 
wWhin  these  haNowed  walls  of  Congress.  And 
I  don't  need  to  teN  you  that  not  all  of  this  talk 
Is  centered  around  trade  defwits,  tuilanced 
budgets,  or  arms  control  agreements. 

I  am  noticing  that  one  word  in  partKular  is 
gaining  a  bit  of  attentton  these  days  now  that 
there  is  new  leadership  in  our  Chamber.  The 
word  is  Texas. 

Sure,  Texas  has  always  been  a  popular 
State  to  tak  about  Just  ask  the  people  who 
cal  II  home.  These  are  the  folks  wtio  conskler 
foreigners  to  be  people  from  New  York.  Cali- 
fornia, Pennsylvania,  or  one  of  those  other  49 
States.  These  are  the  folks  that  are  always  in- 
viting us  down  to  Texas  so  that  they  can  cook 
us  up  one  of  those  biggest  dam  steaks  or 
take  us  out  to  one  of  those  best  dam  golf 
courses  in  the  wtioie  wkle  worM.  These,  Mr. 
Speaker,  are  the  folks  who  drove  around 
during  the  energy  crisis  with  bumper  stkM(ers 
that  read:  "Drive  65  and  Freeze  a  Yankee." 

WeH,  I'm  proud  to  say  that  there  are  a  few 
of  us  Yankees  who  don't  buy  the  line  that  the 
biggest  and  the  best  come  out  of  a  place 
famous  for  its  cows.  My  home  State  of  Rhode 
Island  may  not  be  the  largest  State  when  it 
comes  to  square  miles.  But  believe  me.  this 
little  State  can  go  head  to  head  with  anyone 
whan  it  comes  to  personal  fortitude. 

A  fine  example  of  this  came  to  my  attention 
just  a  little  white  ago.  On  the  surface  it's  a 
story  that  regards  cars.  A  ctoser  took,  howev- 
er, dhcloses  a  tate  brimming  with  the  Ameri- 
can spirit  of  competitiveness  and  the  refusal 
to  be  No.  2. 

For  the  past  2  years.  North  Park  Lincoln 
Mercury  of  San  Antonto,  TX,  has  sold  more 
Lincoln  Mercurys  ttian  any  other  dealer  in  the 
Natton.  During  this  time  it  has  reigned  su- 
preme as  hto.  1.  the  king  of  the  car  dealing 

m. 

Last  year  Tasca  Lincoln  Mercury  sold  an  in- 
credUe  3,664  cars.  This  remarkable  feat 
overtook  North  Parit  as  the  top  dealer  in  the 
country  in  sales  for  1986.  outselling  954  other 


Robert  Tasca.  Sr.,  who  owns  Tasca  Uncoln 
Mercury  with  his  sons,  Robert,  Jr..  Carl,  and 
DavkJ,  lives  in  a  tiny  Rhode  Island  community 
called  Hope.  Bob  and  his  boys  wanted  to  be 
No.  1  and  they  knew  what  tt>ey  had  to  do  to 
become  the  best  They  created  the  theme 
'Tasca  v.  Texas"  and  asked  the  area's  resi- 
dents for  some  help. 

With  a  k>t  of  hard  wort(.  Bob  Tasca  soto  644 
cars  in  the  month  of  December  atone.  That's 
over  20  cars  a  day,  7  days  a  week. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there's  been  quite  a  bit  of  talk 
tataty  about  America's  economic  competitive- 
ness not  being  what  it  used  to  be  and  how 
the  spirit  of  American  entrepreneurship  is  slip- 
ping these  days. 
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I  doubt  ttwt  any  Members  in  this  Congress 
t>elieTe  ttiat  Americans  can  rw  loriger  com- 
pete to  t>e  No.  1 .  But  If  any  do.  all  I  can  say  is 
took  at  Bob  Tasca  arxj  his  sons.  If  they  can't 
sell  you  on  American  competitiveness,  no  one 
can. 

And.  Mr.  Speaker,  about  Texas,  better  luck 
next  time,  ya'll. 
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MENTAL  ILLNESS  AWARENESS 
WEEK 


HON.  RON  WYDEN 

OFORXGOir 
III  THK  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESEirrATrVES 

Tuesday,  February  10,  1987 

Mr.  WYDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  gives  me  great 
pleasure  to  again  introduce  a  resolutton  call- 
ing for  "Mental  Illness  Awareness  Week" 
during  the  week  of  October  4-10. 

This  resolutton  establishes  the  fourth  annual 
Mental  Illness  Awareness  Week  and  contin- 
ues progress  we've  already  made  in  estat>lish- 
ing  a  better  understanding  and  awareness  of 
this  often  treatable  and  curable  illness. 

Mental  illness  is  a  problem  of  staggering 
proportions.  As  many  as  41  million  Americans 
suffer  from  diagrmsable  mental  disorders. 
Some  of  these  result  in  severe  disabilities  that 
can  affect  personal  relationships  and  produc- 
tivity at  work  or  school.  Unfortunately,  mental 
Illness  is  not  limited  to  adults  and  senior  citi- 
zens. Included  in  this  numt}er  are  up  to  12  mil- 
Iton  chikJren  wtiose  illnesses  severely  impair 
their  devekspment.  With  the  high  inckience  of 
teenage  sutokjes,  it  is  imperative  that  we  rec- 
ognize and  treat  the  early  signs  of  mental  ill- 
ness. 

The  increasing  number  of  homeless  on  our 
streets  has  shown  us  the  terrible  conse- 
quences tfiat  can  result  when  adequate  care 
isn't  available  to  those  in  need.  Because  Fed- 
eral poltoies  encouraged  States  and  localities 
to  deinstitutionalize  patients  in  the  1970's. 
many  of  the  mentally  ill  have  ended  up  on  the 
street.  Now,  some  estimate  that  between  30 
arxJ  60  percent  of  the  homeless  suffer  from 
some  mental  illness.  We  must  do  all  we  can 
to  assist  ttiese  people. 

In  addition  to  the  burdens  mental  illness 
places  on  the  friends  and  families  of  those  it 
touches,  our  Natton  pays  a  steep  price  for  the 
suffering  of  so  many  people.  Mental  illrtess 
costs  our  Nation  an  estimated  $106  t)illton  an- 
nually in  health  care  expenses,  lost  productivi- 
ty, and  other  Indirect  costs. 

We  can  tum  this  problem  around  by  letting 
people  know  help  is  available.  Appropriate 
treatment  can  help  these  people  resume  ful- 
filling  and  productive  lives.  Publto  education  of 
mental  illness  will  bring  to  light  the  availability 
of  treatment  as  well  as  the  new  advances  in 
researcfi — research  that  provkjes  more  effec- 
tive k'eatments  and  gives  excellent  prospects 
for  improvement  and  recovery. 

I  am  joined  today  by  12  of  my  colleagues  in 
introdix:ing  this  resolution.  I  urge  my  ottier  col- 
leagues to  join  us  in  cosponsoring  the  resolu- 
tton arKJ  help  our  Natton  meet  the  challenges 
ttvs  debilitating  disease  presents. 


HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

OP  HASSACHTTSnTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  10,  1986 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  all  know, 
tins  month  merits  tfie  beginning  of  the  historic 
100th  Congress.  Over  the  past  200  years, 
America  lias  truly  achieved  greatrtess  due  in 
large  part  to  the  contritHJtions  of  tt>e  Con- 
gress. 

Massachusetts,  of  course,  was  one  of  the 
Original  Thirteen  Cotonies  and  was  represent- 
ed in  the  First  arKJ  each  succeeding  Con- 
gress. Today,  I  begin  a  series  of  btographies 
alxxjt  my  23  predecessors  as  Representatives 
In  Congress  from  western  Massachusetts.  I 
hope  that  over  tfie  next  2  years  of  this  historic 
Congress,  I  can  summarize  and  explain  for  my 
colleagues  the  lives  of  my  predecessors,  and 
their  contrtxjttons  to  our  great  Natton. 

The  first  representative  to  the  First  Con- 
gress from  western  MassactHJsetts  was  TI>eo- 
dore  Sedgwtok  of  Sheffieto.  After  the  Revolu- 
ttonary  War,  Sedgwick  served  in  the  Contir>en- 
tal  Congress  and  later  worked  to  insure  ratifi- 
cation of  the  Constitution  in  western  Massa- 
chusetts. His  career  tells  the  story  of  an 
ardent  Federalist:  One  who  was  a  toyal  sup- 
porter of  George  Washington  and  Alexander 
Hamilton,  and  the  story  of  a  man  wfK>  k>ved 
his  country,  tfie  Constitution,  his  district,  and 
his  State  deeply. 

SedgwKfc  was  quite  active  in  securing  ratifi- 
catton  of  the  Constitution  in  western  Massa- 
chusetts among  people  wfio  were  unwilling  to 
deviate  from  government  under  ttie  Articles  of 
the  Confederation.  Sedgwtok  became  con- 
vinced of  the  need  for  a  new,  more  powerful, 
central  goivemment  by  Shays'  Rebellton.  an 
uprising  t>y  farmers  in  western  Massachusetts 
wfiose  btoentennial  we  celebrated  last  week. 
His  efforts  and  speeches  to  secure  adoption 
of  the  new  Constitution  tirought  "tears  to  the 
eyes"  of  many  Stockbridge  citizens,  according 
to  a  Massechusetts  newspaper. 

In  1789,  Sedgwtok  was  tiarely  elected  as 
Congressman  from  Berkshire  and  Hampshire 
Counties.  In  fact,  it  took  five  elections  t)efore 
Sedgwtok  had  won  a  majority  of  votes  against 
his  three  opponents:  Samuel  Lyman  of  Spring- 
fieto,  William  Whiting  of  Great  Barrington,  and 
Thompson  J.  Skinner  of  Wllliamstown.  But  by 
May  26,  1789 — after  the  convening  of  the 
First  Congress — Sedgwtok  was  elected  by  a 
majority  of  seven  votes.  Part  of  Sedgwtok's 
success  in  ultimately  winning  electton  was 
convincing  Hampshire  County  voters  tfiat  he 
would  support  amendments  to  tfie  Constitu- 
tion guaranteeing  more  personal  freedoms 
and  Berkshire  County  farmers  that  he  would 
work  to  ease  the  burden  of  high  land  taxes. 

SedgwKfc  took  his  seat  in  the  new  Con- 
gress in  New  York  on  June  15,  1789.  His  first 
legislative  tiattles  concerned  operating  the 
new  Fedeial  Government,  urging  definitions  of 
general  powers  for  tfie  three  branches  of  tfie 
new  Government.  In  raging  against  the  pork 
barrel  desires  of  his  felk}w  memt)ers,  for  ex- 
ample, Sedgwick  urged  giving  tfie  Postmaster 
General   tie   authority   to   designate   postal 
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routes,  rattier  tfian  altowing  Congressmen  to 
write  tfiem  into  law. 

He  was  also  prominent  during  debate  on 
the  issue  of  congressional  salaries.  Sedgwtok 
urged  reduction  of  House  salaries  ft^om  $6  to 
S5  per  day.  He  sato  tfiat  Senators,  mostly  "of 
advarx^ed  age"  wouto  probat}ly  tie  too  okj  "to 
return  to  tfieir  former  occupations."  and  de- 
served a  higfier  salary  than  tfie  House  Mem- 
tiers.  Sedgwtok  also  urged  tfie  prompt  estab- 
lishment of  a  Federal  court  system 

Active  in  the  drafting  of  the  Bill  of  Rights. 
Sedgwtok  initially  proposed  techntoal  cfianges 
and  worked  against  redundancies.  With  an 
eye  toward  a  strong  central  government 
Sedgwtok  and  James  Madison  opposed 
amendments  whtoh  woukj  have  weakened  tfie 
National  Government  He  believed  tfiat  the 
Constitution  contained  Implied  as  well  as  ex- 
press powers.  Sedgwrtok  ultimately  supported 
all  12  amendments  tfiat  were  sent  to  tfie 
States  for  ratification  and  was  one  of  three 
House  Members  who  polished  tfiem  up  for 
passage  by  tfie  House. 

Anotfier  large  tiattie  In  tfie  First  Congress 
surrounded  the  nattonal  debt  and  tfie  as- 
sumption of  State  debts,  wfiich  Sedgwtok  sup- 
ported atong  with  tfie  Seaetary  of  tfie  Treas- 
ury Alexander  Hamilton.  Altfiough  tfie  assump- 
tion proposal  was  unpopular  among  soutfiem- 
ers.  it  was  agreed  to  as  part  of  a  compromise: 
moving  tfie  seat  of  the  new  Government  to 
Washington.  DC.  About  that  Sedgwtok  sato 
"tfie  climate  around  the  Potomac  is  not  only 
unhealthy,  but  destructive  *  *  *  vast  numbers 
of  adventurers  have  gone  to  tfie  Soutfiem 
States  to  meet  tfieir  graves." 

Sedgwtok  also  supported  Hamilton  in  the 
creation  of  a  nattonal  bark,  and  supported 
excise  taxes  on  atoohol  as  "tfie  proper  target 
for  internal  taxation."  Sedgwtok  was  a  loyal 
administration  supporter,  and  often  visited 
George  and  Martfia  Washington  for  dinner 
and  entertainment  by  Martfia's  granddaughter. 

Sedgwtok's  second  electton  to  the  Con- 
gress was  by  a  huge  majority.  In  the  Second 
Congress,  he  jeatously  protected  tfie  House's 
right  to  initiate  all  money  tiills.  Yet  always  a 
generalist  he  opposed  specific  appropriatxjns 
for  every  Item  vvithin  tfie  txjdgets  of  depart- 
ments and  agencies.  It  was  during  tfie  Second 
Congress  that  Sedgwtok  constoered  leaving 
put}lto  life  because  of  his  wife's  repeated  ill- 
nesses. But  "against  my  own  wisfies"  as  he 
sakj.  fie  ran  against  Thompson  J.  Skinner  in 
the  electton  of  1 792. 

In  the  Third  Congress.  Sedgwtok  faced  a 
natton  furious  with  Great  Britain  t>ecause  of 
Britain's  bBde  poltoies.  James  Madison  pro- 
posed to^ade  retaliations,  but  Sedgwtok  wanted 
to  go  furtfier.  IrKluding  institution  of  a  draft  "if 
the  unwanted  event  of  war  sfioukj  occur." 
Sedgwtok  succeeded  in  acfiieving  a  modified 
verston  of  his  goals  Including  establisfiing  a 
militia  and  an  embargo  against  Great  Britain. 

Sedgwtok  served  only  15  months  in  tfie 
Fourth  Congress  tiecause  of  his  appointment 
to  tfie  Senate.  Yet  fie  achieved  fiis  greatest 
prominerK»  in  detMte  on  tfie  Jay  Treaty  in 
1796.  Representative  Livingston  of  New  York 
moved  tfiat  Presklent  Washington  send  to  tfie 
House  all  papers  leading  to  tfie  ratification  of 
tfie  treaty.  Sedgwick  achieved  brilliance  in  at- 
tacking Livingston's  motion  on  constitutional 
grounds.  He  argued  tfiat  tfie  House  dki  not 
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fiave  the  authority  to  approve  treaties  and  as 
such  could  not  see  tfie  papers  surrounding 
tfie  negotiations  on  wfitoh  tfie  treaties  were 
based.  Altfiough  Livingston's  motion  prevailed, 
Sedgwtok  clearty  set  forth  the  constitutional 
limits  of  tfie  House. 

Wfien  Sedgwtok  returned  to  tfie  House  after 
his  servtoe  as  a  Senator,  fie  txoke  writh  Presi- 
dent Adams  on  tfie  issue  of  relations  with 
France.  This  must  fiave  hurt  Sedgwtok,  who 
was  a  frequent  visitor  to  the  Adams'  fiome.  In 
1799.  after  two  baltots.  he  was  elected  Speak- 
er and  furtfier  consoltoated  tiie  power  of  New 
England  Federalists. 

Perfiaps  Sedgwtok's  most  difficult  action  In 
tfie  Sixth  Congress  was  tfie  electton  of 
Tfiomas  Jefferson.  Tfie  electton  was  thrown 
into  tfie  House.  Tfie  cfiotoe  was  tietween 
Aaron  Burr  and  Thomas  Jefferson — but  in 
Sedgwick's  eyes,  it  was  tietween  two  distinct 
political  parties  and  tfie  forces  of  good  and 
evil.  As  a  Federalist  fie  was  forced  to  support 
Burr.  It  took  36  votes  but  Jefferson  was  elect- 
ed. As  Sedgwtok  sato.  "tfie  jig  Is  up."  He  even 
refused  to  attend  Jefferson's  Inauguration. 

TTie  election  of  John  Bacon — a  political 
enemy — in  1800  caused  Sedgwtok  much  grief, 
even  tfiough  Sedgwtok  had  cfiosen  not  to  run 
again.  He  returned  home  to  western  Massa- 
chusetts as  a  spectator  to  see  our  Natton 
grow.  Sedgwtok  fiad  great  influence  over  our 
Nation's  earty  years.  Because  of  tfie  founda- 
tions he  fielped  to  txjild.  America  grew  In 
prominence  and  strength. 
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My  wife  Carol  joins  me  in  congratulating 
Lisa  and  Greg  Carter. 


COAL  FREE  MARKET 
OPPORTUNITY  ACT 


GEORGE  BENJAMIN  CARTER 


HON.  CARROLL  HUBBARD,  JR. 

OP  KERTUCKT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  10,  1987 

Mr.  HUBBARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  congratijla- 
tions  to  Greg  and  Lisa  Carter  upon  the  birth  of 
handsome  George  Benjamin  Carter  on  Febru- 
ary 6.  1987.  at  Fairfax  Hospital  in  neartiy  Fair- 
fax County.  VA. 

George  Benjamin  Carter  is  the  first  child  for 
Lisa  and  Greg  Carter. 

I  cannot  rememtier  congratulating  two  of  my 
constituents  through  the  Congressional 
Record  upon  the  birth  of  a  child  prior  to  this 
time. 

However,  Greg  and  Lisa  Carter  are  special 
to  me  in  tfiat  Greg  Carter  has  served  for 
neariy  2  years  as  counsel  for  the  sut>commit- 
tee  I  chair— tfie  House  Banking  Committee's 
Subcommittee  on  General  Oversight  and  In- 
vestigations. 

Lisa  Carter  has  worked  as  tfie  chief  case- 
worker and  a  legislative  assistant  for  my  con- 
stituents and  me  in  the  Washington  office  of 
the  First  Congresstonal  District  of  Kentucky 
(2182  Rayfoum  Btog.). 

Lisa  and  Greg  Carter  are  tioth  attorneys, 
graduates  of  the  University  of  Louisville 
School  of  Law  and  both  attended  Murray 
State  University. 

Tfie  proud  grandparents  of  George  Benja- 
min Carter  are  Charles  and  Anita  Carter  of  Ar- 
lington, Carilsle  County,  KY..  and  Jim  and  La- 
veme  Deviltoz  of  Ownesboro,  Daviess  County, 
KY. 


HON.  RICK  BOUCHER 

or  VIRGIIIIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  10,  1987 

Mr.  BOUCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  in- 
troducing tfie  Coal  Free  Market  Opportunity 
Act.  I  am  ptoased  to  be  joined  In  cosponsor- 
ship  of  this  legislation  by  Representatives 
Rahall.  Hubbard,  Staggers,  Walgren, 
Wise.  Perkins.  Kanjorski.  Murphy.  Lloyd, 
Applegate.  Kolteh.  and  Mollohan. 

This  legislation  will  address  problems  posed 
t>y  coal  imports  by  requiring  tfiat  domestic 
coal  suppliers  be  infornied  of  proposed  for- 
eign purcfiases  and  be  given  an  opportunity  to 
sell  to  tfie  domestic  txiyer. 

Coal  imports  have  almost  tripled  during  tfie 
past  3  years,  rising  to  2  millton  tons  in  1985.  A 
recent  U.S.  Commerce  Department  report  es- 
timated that  imports  couto  increase  to  18  mil- 
lton tons  by  1995.  Coal  producing  regtons  of 
the  country  whtoh  serve  coal-fired  powerplanta 
located  near  navigable  waterways  tfiat  are  ac- 
cessible to  foreign  coal  producers  will  be  par- 
ticulariy  affected  by  increasing  imports. 

Our  country's  energy  security  Is  already 
compromised  tiecause  of  our  reliance  on  im- 
ported oil.  Coal  is  our  most  atiundant  domes- 
tic energy  resource.  It  is  clearly  in  tfie  nattonal 
interest  to  promote  its  production,  and  my  bill 
is  consistent  with  tfiat  purpose. 

My  bill  was  prompted  by  tfie  fact  tfiat  utili- 
ties have  acquired  foreign-produced  coal  de- 
spite tfie  availability  of  domestto  coal  on  com- 
parable or  better  terms.  Just  last  year,  for  ex- 
ample, Jacksonville  Electric  Autfxxity  selected 
Columbian  coal  for  a  tong-term  contt^act.  A  do- 
mestic coal  company  sought  tfie  award  of  tfie 
contract  and  detemiined  that  its  Virginia- 
mined  coal  couto  have  been  provtoed  upon 
better  terms  than  the  Columbian  coal. 

Under  my  legislation,  before  an  industry  or 
utility  couto  purcfiase  Imported  coal,  tfie  pro- 
posed delivered  price  of  the  coal,  ti^nsporta- 
tion  costs,  and  significant  terms  of  tfie  corv 
tract  such  as  delivery  time  wouW  have  to  t>e 
published  in  the  Federal  Register. 

Using  this  information,  domestic  coal  suppli- 
ers wouto  fiave  an  opportuntiy  to  meet  tfie 
terms  of  the  conti-act  Twenty  days  after  tfie 
original  publtoation,  the  various  new  btos  re- 
ceived by  the  purchaser  wouto  be  put>lished  In 
the  Federal  Register.  Ten  days  after  this  publi- 
cation, the  purchaser  wouto  be  free  to  obtain 
coal  ft^om  any  supplier.  In  many  instances,  do- 
mestic producers  may  be  able  to  offer  terms 
as  attractive  or  more  attractive  tfian  tfiose  of- 
fered by  tfie  foreign  supplier. 

I  am  b-emendously  concerned  by  the  high 
unemptoyment  In  our  coal  producing  counties. 
While  we  seek  to  create  new  jobs  for  our 
area's  miners  t>y  reduced  coal  rail  rates, 
deeper  haitxxs  for  increased  exports  and 
broader  markets  ttvough  coal  research,  we 
must  also  strive  to  preserve  the  jobs  of  tfiose 
who  are  presentiy  «rort(ing. 
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That  is  the  goal  of  my  togislation.  White  it  is    Reagan-Gortiachev     summit. 


Another 
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is    vision  and  courage.  He  should  be  teaching 

A  stilHAntfi*       InetAoH         Via       elto       In       r*hlifi-rkr,Al 
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A        HUMAN 
DEATH      OP 


TRAGEDY: 
ANATOLY 
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THE        Miss  Bogaraz  said  the  last  letter  she  re- 
MAR-     ceived  from  Mr.  Marchenko  was  dated  Nov. 
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he    was    charged    with    spreading    slander 
against  the  Soviet  Union  In  his  book  and 
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That  is  ttw  gcMl  of  my  legislation.  WhUe  it  is 
not  the  total  anstvar  to  proMams  associated 
«M)  ooal  imports,  it  is  a  positive  step  which 
Mi  encourage  fair  treatinent  for  domestic  pro- 


SPACE  SHUTTLE  "CHALLENGER": 
A  SNAPSHOT  OF  AMERICA 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

or  KKW  TOSK 
ZM  THX  HOITSK  Of  RKPRESKirTATrVES 

Tue$day,  February  10.  19S7 

Mr.  RAI4GEL  Mr.  Speaker,  the  space  shut- 
tle ChaMenger  was  an  example  of  what  Amer- 
ica is:  A  grand.  tMid,  but  risky  experiment  un- 
dertaken with  the  sweat  and  hard  work  of 
gaoarations  of  Amehcans.  It  was  a  scientifk: 
axpadHion,  a  test  flight  an  expkxation,  and 
another  step  toward  knowing  wtiere  man  fits 
into  the  universe.  Space  research  yiekjs  tre- 
mendous iMTwIHs  as  well  for  the  hard  sci- 
ences, which  translate  into  applied  science, 
new  technology,  new  drugs,  and  advances 
here  on  Earth  wtvch  are  not  drffk:ult  to  imag- 
ine. 

The  crew  of  astrorwuts  itself  represented 
the  dwersity  of  America;  Americans  of  various 
talents,  skills,  arxj  tMCkgrounds  woridng  to- 
gether toward  the  same  goal.  Pikits,  scien- 
tists, and  a  teactier,  from  across  America, 
each  highly  trained,  experienced,  and  ready  to 
contribute  to  a  successful  mission. 

The  tragedy  shoukj  not  have  happened.  We 
know  ttiat  now.  We  now  know,  among  other 
tilings,  ttuit  ttie  launch  schedule  was  too  rigid, 
ttte  testing  inadequate,  and  that  poor  deci- 
skxn  were  made  and  existing  procedures  not 
foHowed  in  cfKiosing  to  launch. 

But  today  we  honor  Ellison  Onizuka,  Francis 
"Ok*"  Scobee.  Judith  Resnik,  Ronald  McNair, 
Gregory  Janns,  Michael  Smith,  and  teacher 
Christa  McAufiffe. 

The  space  program  can  grow  stronger  from 
this  tragedy,  our  task  now  is  to  make  sure  that 
it  does. 


A  LETTER  TO  GORBACHEV 


HON.  PETER  H.  KOSTMAYER 

OP  PENHSTLVAlf  lA 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  10,  1987 
Mr.  KOSTMAYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  despite  the 
overtures  of  greater  freedom  from  General 
Seaetary  Mikhail  Gort>achev,  Jews  seeking  to 
practice  their  reKgwn  are  still  denied  this  basic 
human  right.  The  land  in  whKh  they  live  muf- 
fles the  voKes  of  those  who  speak  out  for 
tlwm.  The  refuseniks  themselves  are  relegat- 
ed to  a  life  of  doubt  and  persecutkxi.  In  the 
New  York  Times  last  week  Elie  Wiesel.  the  re- 
nowned author  and  Nobel  Peace  Prize  laure- 
ate, wrote  of  ttw  fate  of  two  very  courageous 
refuseniks,  Vladimir  and  Masha  Slepak. 

In  Bucks  County,  PA.  there  are  those  who 
pray  for  the  Slepaks.  and  all  refuseniks,  and 
work  for  Vttek  everrtual  emigratk>n.  Among 
them  are  Alexander  Slepak  and  his  family  of 
Bansalem.  PA  Alexander  is  the  son  of  Vladi- 
mir and  Mash&  He  traveled  to  Iceland  to 
argue   for   ttwir   release   during    the   recent 
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ReaQan-GortMCfwv  summit.  Arrather  is 
Norman  Leventhal  of  Warrington,  PA.  Mr.  Le- 
ventkal  is  the  executive  director  of  Vhe  U.S. 
Ckxmnittee  to  Free  Vladimir  Slepak. 

The  op-ed  article  by  Mr.  Wiesel  merits  the 
attention  of  every  Memtier  of  Congress  as 
well  as  anyone  concerned  with  the  cause  of 
human  rights. 

artKle  folk>ws: 

A  Lettkr  to  Oorbachkv 
(By  Elie  Wiesel) 

Daut  Mr.  Oeherai.  SECKRAitY.  This  plea  is 
for  my  friends  Vladimir  and  Masha  Slepak. 
They  are  fine,  decent  and  kind  people. 
Their  kindness  is  contagious,  as  is  their 
sense  of  humor.  They  are  not  enemies  of 
the  Soviet  Union.  Indeed,  they  are  enemies 
of  no  one.  All  they  want  is  to  t>e  reunited 
with  their  children.  Is  that  too  much  to  ask? 

I  liave  known  Volodia  for  some  17  years, 
since  he  first  applied  for  an  exit  visa  to 
Israel.  Ttirough  his  sons  and  friends,  we 
have  remained  in  constant  touch.  This  was 
not  always  easy.  Vladimir,  you  see,  has  t>een 
movkig  around  somewhat.  Arrested  in  1978 
for  "hooliganism,"  he  spent  five  years  in  Si- 
beria. And  so  we  could  not  get  together 
whea  I  came  to  Moscow  in  1979. 1  looked  for 
him,  I  asked  everyone  I  met  about  his 
whereatMuts.  The  answer  was  always  the 
same:  he  is  not  here,  he  is  away.  That  was 
all.  But  he  knew  I  was  in  Moscow.  He  knew 
I  asked  about  him.  You  will  be  surprised. 
Mr.  General  Secretary,  how  well  informed 
some  people  are  in  your  country. 

My  wife  and  I  saw  the  Slepaks  last  Octo- 
ber. We  spent  every  free  moment  with 
them.  We  laughed  together  and  sang  to- 
gether. Yet,  they  are  unhappy— and  there- 
fore Bo  are  we.  Why  don't  you  allow  them  to 
leave?  I  cannot  believe  that  they  are  so  im- 
portant to  you  that  you  want  them  nearby. 
Let  them  go.  You  will  not  only  make  them 
and  their  sons  and  families  happy;  their 
friends  all  over  the  world  will  rejoice. 
Wouldn't  you  like  to  be  the  cause  of  such 
rejoteing? 

And  while  I  am  at  it,  I  would  also  like  to 
plea4  on  behalf  of  Ida  Nudel.  She  too  is  a 
friend  of  mine,  a  dear  friend.  This  marvel- 
ous, exceptional  woman  has  suffered 
enough.  Arrested  in  1978  for  "malicious 
hooliganism"— whatever  that  means— she 
completed  four  years  of  internal  exile,  she 
now  lives  in  the  Moldavian  city  of  Bendery 
and  yearns  to  join  her  sister  in  Israel.  What 
possible  dangers  could  her  departure 
present  to  the  Soviet  Union?  Please,  Mr. 
General  Secretary,  let  her  go;  you  will  not 
regret  it. 

Wben  I  was  in  Moscow  last  C>ctol>er,  I 
pleaded  for  Andrei  D.  Sakharov's  return  to 
Moscow.  Surely  you  received  similar  pleas 
from  many  visitors.  We  could  not  under- 
stand why  a  humanist  such  as  Dr.  Sakharov 
should  not  be  allowed  to  live  among  his 
friends,  in  familiar  surroundings,  in  his 
home.  We  found  his  situation  intolerable, 
and  we  said  so.  You  were  kind  enough  to 
listen.  Now,  Dr.  Sakharov  is  back  in 
Moscow.  But  what  alrout  our  other  friends? 

What  atwut  Zakhar  Zonshein  who  is  still 
in  prison  in  Ehitit-Bulagatski,  in  the  Irkutsk 
region?  We  luiow  his  young  wife,  Tariana, 
who  resides  in  Riga.  Her  loneliness  is  heart- 
breaking. She  and  her  husband  harl>or  no 
hostility  toward  their  native  country.  Their 
only  desire  is  to  rebuild  their  home  in  Jeru- 
saleai.  That  is  their  only  dream.  Please  let 
them  have  their  dream,  Mr.  General  Secre- 
tary. 

Wait,  I  have  other  dreamers.  losif  Begun, 
a  Hebrew  teacher,  an  extraordinary  man  of 
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vision  and  courage.  He  should  t)e  teaching 
students;  instead,  he  sits  in  Chistopol 
Prison.  His  wife,  Ina.  is  so  thin,  so  sad,  she 
could  be  her  own  shadow.  Is  teaching 
Hebrew  such  a  serious  crime  that  "offend- 
ers" should  go  to  Jail  for  a  cruel  12  years? 

Is  practicing  one's  religion  so  grave  an  of- 
fense that  it  warrants  three  years  in  labor 
camp?  Then  why  has  Yuli  Edelsdhetin  been 
sentenced  to  precisely  such  a  prison  term? 
Poor  Tanya.  Yes,  that's  tiis  wife.  She,  too,  is 
our  friend— as  are  Victor  Brailowsky  and 
loslf  Bemshetein,  Vladimir  Prestin  and 
Alexei  MSgarik,  Leonid  Volvovky  and  Alex- 
ander Khonmiansky,  and  3,000  Jewish  fami- 
lies, all  active  refuseniks,  whose  only  "sin" 
is  to  wish  to  live  among  people  they  love  in- 
stead of  dwelling  among  people  they  fear. 

They  ane  all  our  friends.  That  is  why  I  ad- 
dress this  plea  to  you  on  their  l>ehalf.  And 
we,  their  friends  in  the  West,  shall  continue 
pleading  until  they  are  all  reunited  with 
their  families.  Anything  else  would  make  us 
unworthy  of  their  friendship  and  their 
brave  and  noble  stublmmess. 

Please.  Mr.  General  Secretary,  let  my 
friends  ga»— for  their  sake  and  others. 


A  HUMAN  TRAGEDY:  THE 
DEATH  OF  ANATOLY  MAR- 
CHENKO  IN  A  SOVIET  PRISON 


IN  MEMORY  OF  INNA  MEIMAN 


HON.  STENY  H.  HOYER 

OF  MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  10,  1987 

Mr.  HOYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  those  of  us  In  the 
human  rights  community  are  deeply  saddened 
today  by  the  death  of  Inna  Meiman.  Inna's 
death  yesterday  at  ttie  Georgetown  University 
IHospital  came  after  a  courageous  fight 
against  cancer. 

Before  being  allowed  to  come  from  Moscow 
to  the  United  States  for  medk:al  treatment  in 
January,  Inna  suffered  through  four  painful 
and  hazanjous  cancer  operatk>ns.  Despite  all 
the  operations,  her  cancerous  tumors  contin- 
ued to  gnow  and  she  sought  medical  treat- 
ment in  the  West.  Yet,  Mr.  Speaker,  tfie 
Soviet  authorities  refused  to  grant  her  permis- 
sion to  seek  the  medk:al  treatment  she  so 
desperately  needed. 

After  continuous  pressure  from  the  West, 
the  Soviets  finally  allowed  Inna  to  come  to  the 
United  States  in  January  of  this  year.  IHowev- 
er,  Mr.  Speaker,  It  was  too  late.  Inna's  cancer 
had  spread  so  much  that  it  was  Impossible  to 
treat.  Doctors  had  given  her  less  than  a  year 
to  live.  That  sfrort  year  ended  abruptly  yester- 
day—and her  husband,  Naum,  and  son.  Lev, 
were  still  in  Moscow,  unable  to  join  Inna  for 
her  last  days. 

Mr.  Speeker,  I  had  the  opportunity  to  meet 
Inna  Meiman  in  1981  wtien  I  traveled  to  the 
Soviet  Uak>n.  I  admired  her  courage,  her 
strength,  and  her  will  to  live.  She  thought  that 
given  the  opportunity  to  travel  to  the  West, 
she  could  beat  the  cancer.  I  also  admired  her 
selflessness  in  helping  ottier  refuseniks  In 
Moscow.  She  was  a  support  and  an  Inspira- 
tion to  tffa  refusenik  community.  Mr.  Speaker, 
we  will  dearly  miss  Inna  Meiman. 


HON.  WM.  S.  BROOMFIELD 

or  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  10,  1987 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  viola- 
tk>n  of  human  rights  in  tfie  Soviet  Union  has 
brought  about  the  tragk:  death  of  Anatoly  Mar- 
chenko,  one  of  tt>e  best  known  Soviet  politrcal 
disskJents.  I  am  deeply  disturtted  by  reports 
that  Marchenko's  wife  saw  bruises  on  the 
body  of  her  dead  husband.  In  spite  of  slk:k 
publk:  relations  offensives  by  the  Kremlin,  the 
U.S.S.R.  Is  still  a  human  rights  wasteland. 

Mr.  Marchenko  was  one  of  the  long-term 
political  dissklents  in  that  country.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  disbanded  Helsinki  Watch 
Committee  that  was  set  up  to  monitor  the 
Soviet  human  rights  record.  During  his  life- 
time, he  spent  20  years  in  Soviet  prisons, 
\abor  camps  or  In  exile  for  a  variety  of  so- 
called  offenses.  Marchenko  was  sentenced  In 
1981  to  10  years  in  a  labor  camp  and  5  years 
internal  exile  for  "anti-Soviet  agitation  and 
propaganda."  He  was  admitted  to  Chistopol 
Hospital  in  early  November,  3  months  after  he 
had  begun  a  hunger  strike  to  protest  the  treat- 
ment of  political  prisoners  in  the  Soviet  Union. 
He  was  under  medicatron  in  the  hospital  to 
overcome  the  effects  of  the  fast.  Soviet  offi- 
cials allegedly  refused  to  allow  his  wife  to 
bring  his  remains  to  Moscow  for  burial.  His  ex- 
periences during  his  6  years  of  imprisonment 
In  a  Soviet  labor  camp  are  described  in  his 
txx)k,  "My  Testimony." 

Although  Soviet  authorities  have  resolved  a 
handful  of  human  rights  cases  In  recent 
months,  thousands  of  serious  abuses  of  basic 
human  lit>erties  occur  every  day.  There  are 
many  Soviet  Jews  who  want  to  leave  that 
country  who  are  routinely  refused  an  exit  visa. 
There  are  political  prisoners  and  dissidents 
who  are  spending  their  lives  in  prison  or 
forced  latxjr  camps.  There  are  also  religious 
dissidents  wtio  are  being  harassed  along  with 
many  divided  family  cases  which  are  pending 
in  the  bureaucratic  Soviet  system. 

I  want  to  share  the  following  article  from  the 
New  Yort<  Times  with  my  colleagues  in  the 
Congress.  I  believe  that  it  highlights  the  fact 
that  Soviet  authorities  continue  to  fail  to  live 
up  to  their  country's  commitment  In  the 
human  rights  arena. 
[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Dec.  10,  1986] 

Marchenko  Is  Dead  in  a  Soviet  Prison 
(By  Serge  Sclimemann) 

Moscow,  Dec.  9.— Anatoly  T.  Marchenko. 
one  of  the  l)est  known  Soviet  political  dissi- 
dents, has  died  in  prison,  his  wife  learned 
here  today.  He  was  48  years  old. 

Mr.  Marchenko  had  spent  more  than  20 
years  of  his  life  in  prisons,  lal>or  camps  and 
internal  exile.  He  died  in  the  prison  at  Chis- 
topol. in  the  Tatar  republic,  while  serving  a 
10-year  term  for  "anti-Soviet  agitation  and 
propaganda." 

His  wife.  Larisa  Bogoraz.  said  she  received 
a  telegram  today  from  the  prison  warden 
saying  that  her  husband  had  died  in  a  hos- 
pital. The  telegram  gave  no  date  or  cause  of 
death. 
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Miss  Bogaraz  said  the  last  letter  she  re- 
ceived from  Mr.  Marchenko  was  dated  Nov. 
28.  asking  that  she  send  a  food  parcel.  She 
said  the  request  indicated  that  he  had  aban- 
doned a  hunger  strike  he  l>egan  on  Aug.  4  to 
protest  his  treatment  in  prison. 

On  Nov.  21.  Miss  Bogoraz  had  been  sum- 
moned by  the  security  police  and  urged  to 
apply  for  the  family  to  emigrate.  Mr.  Mar- 
chenko and  Miss  Bogoraz  have  a  13-year  old 
son.  Pavel. 

NO  REPtY  ON  REQUEST  TO  VISIT 

She  said  she  wanted  to  consult  with  her 
husband,  whom  she  had  not  seen  since  April 
1984.  The  authorities  never  replied  to  her 
request,  she  said. 

Miss  Bogoraz  said  she  had  also  asked  the 
K.G.B.  officer  about  her  husband's  condi- 
tion, and  he  had  replied  that  Mr.  Mar- 
chenko felt  "marvelous." 

Today  Miss  Bogoraz  left  for  Chistopol 
with  her  son  and  a  friend.  She  said  she 
would  try  to  bring  her  husband's  body  back 
here  for  burial. 

Mr.  Marchenko,  a  worker,  was  drawn  into 
dissident  circles  after  writing  'My  Testimo- 
ny." a  chronicle  of  his  experiences  during  a 
six-year  term  in  labor  camps  during  the 
1960's. 

Last  September.  The  New  York  Times 
published  a  letter  that  he  had  smuggled  out 
of  prison  in  which  he  announced  his  hunger 
strike  and  appealed  to  delegates  to  a  rights 
parley  in  Vienna  to  back  his  demands  for  a 
prohibition  against  the  abuse  of  prisoners. 

"I  am  a  political  prisoner  serving  10  years 
in  confinement  and  five  years  in  internal 
exile  for  disagreeing  with  the  ideology  and 
policies  of  the  Soviet  Government  and  for 
criticizing  its  internal  and  international  ac- 
tions." he  wrote. 

He  added  that  he  intends  to  remain  on 
the  hunger  strike  until  the  end  of  the 
Vienna  conference,  which  is  reviewing  the 
1975  Helsinki  accords  and  is  expected  to 
continue  for  several  monttis. 

Mr.  Marchenko  was  bom  in  Barabinsk. 
western  Sil)eria.  on  Jan.  23.  1938.  the  son  of 
a  railroad  worker.  He  was  sentenced  to  his 
first  term  In  lalK)r  camp  in  1957  on  charges 
of  brawling  in  his  barracks  on  a  Siberian  hy- 
droelectric project. 

ATTEMPT  TO  CROSS  THE  BORDER 

He  escaped  two  years  later  from  the  labor 
camp.  In  the  coal  mines  of  Karaganda,  but 
was  caught  trying  to  cross  the  border  to 
Iran  near  Ashkhabad. 

Illegal  border  crossings  are  considered 
tantamount  to  treason,  and  he  was  sen- 
tenced to  six  years'  imprisonment,  which  he 
spent  in  special  sections  of  prisons  and 
camps  reserved  for  political  prisoners. 

After  completing  his  term,  he  descril)ed 
his  experiences  in  "My  Testimony."  which 
was  circulated  underground  in  the  Soviet 
Union  and  was  ultimately  published  In  the 
West  in  1970.  by  Pall  Mall  Press  in  Britian 
and  by  E.  P.  Dutton  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Marchenko  was  arrested  again  in  July 
1968  after  he  had  circulated  an  open  letter 
in  support  of  the  Ill>eralized  Conmiunist 
regime  In  Czechosolvakia. 

He  was  sentenced  to  one  year  in  lat>or 
camp  on  a  charge  of  violating  residence  reg- 
ulations by  staying  In  Moscow  without  per- 
mission. He  was  reported  to  have  gone  to 
Moscow  from  Aleksandrov.  where  he  was 
then  living,  and  to  have  stayed  at  the  apart- 
ment of  Miss  Bogoraz.  She  was  then  the 
wife  of  Yuli  M.  Daniel,  a  dissident  writer 
who  was  serving  a  five-year  term  in  lat>or 
camp  after  a  widely  publicized  trial  in  1966. 

Shortly  l)efore  Mr.  Marchenko's  one-year 
term  on  the  residence  violation  was  to  end. 
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he  was  charged  with  spreading  slander 
against  the  Soviet  Union  in  his  book  and 
was  sentenced  to  two  more  years. 

Freed  In  July  1971.  he  was  exiled  to  the 
Sil)erian  luml)er  town  of  Chunsky.  where  he 
married  Miss  Bogoraz.  who  had  l>een  exiled 
there  for  taking  part  in  a  demonstration  in 
1968  against  the  Soviet  mvasion  of  Czecho- 
slovakia. 

Mr.  Marchenko  and  Miss  Bogoraz  were  al- 
lowed to  return  to  European  Russia,  but 
were  not  permitted  to  live  in  Moscow,  and 
settled  in  Tarusa.  a  writer's  colony  in 
Kaluga  Province,  south  of  the  Soviet  cap- 
ital. 

Soon  after,  in  February  1975.  Mr.  Mar- 
chenko was  arrested  again  and  charged  with 
parole  violations.  Including  refusal  to  report 
weekly  to  the  police  and  to  observe  an  8 
P.M.  curfew.  In  a  trial  in  Kaluga  he  was  sen- 
tenced to  four  years  of  exile  in  Chunsky. 

On  March  17.  1981.  he  was  arrested  for 
the  sixth  time,  charged  with  "anti-Soviet 
agitation  and  propaganda"  and  sentenced  to 
10  years  in  lalwr  camp  to  he  followed  by  five 
years  in  Internal  exile.  The  evidence  used  in 
the  trial  included  his  l>ook.  articles  pul)- 
lished  abroad  and  a  protest  against  the  exile 
of  Andrei  D.  Sakharov.  the  physicist. 

In  October  1985,  for  violating  unspecified 
lalwr-camp  rules.  Mr.  Marchenko  was  or- 
dered to  spend  tlu^e  years  of  his  term  in 
prison,  where  conditions  are  considerably 
harsher  than  in  labor  camp.  Once  In  Chisto- 
pol. he  was  denied  visits  from  his  family. 

Mr.  Marchenko  was  the  first  well-known 
dissident  to  die  in  prison.  Two  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Helsinki  Watch  group.  Mr.  Orlov 
and  Anatoly  B.  Shcharansky.  have  l>een  de- 
ported to  the  West.  Mr.  Shcharansky  also 
had  l>een  In  Chistopol  prison,  while  Mr. 
Orlov  was  In  exile  in  Siberia  at  the  time  of 
his  deportation  In  Octoljer. 


TRIBUTE  TO  DR.  LESLIE  RUSH 


HON.  G.V.  (SONNY)  MONTGOMERY 

OF  MISSISSIPPI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  10,  1987 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  today  to  pay  trib- 
ute to  Dr.  Leslie  Rush,  a  distinguished 
memt>er  of  the  medical  profession,  who  died 
on  Feljruary  8,  1987,  in  Meridian,  MS.  Those 
of  us  who  knew  him  mourn  the  loss  of  one  of 
our  most  notable  citizens  and  prominent  mem- 
bers of  the  medical  profession. 

Dr.  Rush  dedicated  his  life  to  Vtte  develop- 
ment of  the  Rush  pin  and  the  establishment 
and  development  of  the  Rush  medical  com- 
plex in  Meridian.  MS.  He  performed  the  first 
successful  Intramedullary  t)one  pinning  in  the 
United  States  in  1936.  This  operation  led  to 
the  evolution  of  the  Rush  pin,  now  used 
worldwide  for  the  treatment  of  fractures.  Wtiile 
other  types  of  intramedullary  pins  are  also  in 
use  today,  many  of  these  owe  their  devek>p- 
ment  to  Dr.  Rush's  kjea  of  so  long  ago.  A 
numt>er  of  professionals  felt  that  tiecause  of 
the  contributions  he  made  to  the  fiekj  of  medi- 
cine. Dr.  Rush  should  have  been  nominated 
for  the  Notiel  Prize  for  MedKir>e. 

The  Rush  technique  offers  a  viable  alterna- 
tive for  the  treatment  of  fractures  in  ctiiklren. 
Even  today  in  underdevetoped  countries, 
many  people  are  left  sufferir>g  in  pain  and  de- 
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of  lacfc  of  treatment  and  fa- 
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agre^t  It  was  a  success.  They  agreed  to  do  it     ^^w^^leade™  included  Mi^^^^^^^^  ioined  her_  fight  Last  year  we  he«  a  national 
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of  lacfc  of  traatment  and  fa- 
I  to  parfonn  naaded  aurgaty.  Because  of 
Iha  aimpHicition  of  inaartion  and  Mmited 
aquipinanl  naadad.  the  Ruati  pin  sfxMid  be 
iuBl  the  pin  for  Third  World  countries  to  treat 
tlia  autlaring. 

My  Stale  and  INa  Nation  has  lost  one  of  its 
moat  dMnguiahed  citizens.  I  know  my  cot- 
taaouaa  in  tfte  Houae  of  Representatives  join 
ma  in  offering  our  deepest  condolences  to  ttie 
famly  and  friends  of  Dr.  Leslie  Rush.  I  am 
sure  that  the  accompliehments  and  medical 
ackrancea  Dr.  Ruah  made  to  the  medical  pro- 
feaaion  wM  not  aoon  be  forgotten. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

TAKi  l.-POSSIBLE  EFFKT  ON  U.S.  STEEL  WPORIS 
FMM  CANADA.  SWEDEN,  AND  TAIWAN  OF  A  QUOTA 
EQUAL  TO  70  PERCENT  OF  THEIR  EXPORTS  IN  THE 
PERK)D  OCTOBER  1983  THROUGH  SEPTEMBER  1984.- 
ConHmied 


SUPPORT  OF  NEW  LEGISLATION 
FOR  NON-VRA  COUNTRIES  AND 
STEEL  IMPORTS 


HON.  PETER  J.  VISCLOSKY 

OmDIAHA 
ra  THI  HOITSI  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  10,  1987 

Mr.  VISCLOSKY.  Mr.  SpMker.  I  join  today 
wMh  otlwr  of  my  colleagues  In  sponsoring  leg- 
islation which  would  Impoae  limits  on  steel  im- 
ports from  Cartada.  Sweden,  and  Taiwan, 

Thia  legislation  would  impose  quantitative 
Imits  on  steel  imports  from  tfiese  ttvee  coun- 
triaa  if  tttey  fail  to  conclude  votuntary  restraint 
agreements  on  their  steet  exports  to  the 
United  States  within  90  days  of  enactment. 
The  imits  would  be  equal  to  70  percent  of 
their  steel  exports  to  the  United  States  in  ttie 
periods  from  October  1,  1983  through  Sep- 
tember 30, 1964. 

A  report  prepared  by  David  J.  Cantor,  indus- 
try speciaist  for  the  Ubraiy  of  Congress  has 
noted: 

The  possible  effect  of  such  legislation 
would  be  to  reduce  steel  imports  from  the 
three  countries  by  alwut  1.6  million  tons. 

The  overall  import  market  share  would  be 
brought  to  within  1.2  percentage  points  of 
stated  congreasional  targets  for  steel  im- 
ports. 

While  18  countries  are  currently  covered 
by  voluntary  restraint  agreements  (VRAs) 
under  the  President's  steel  program,  there 
are  more  than  30  countries  without  VRA's 
that  export  steel  to  the  United  States.  .  .  . 
Canada.  Sweden  and  Taiwan  account  for 
moat  of  the  U.S.  steel  Imports  from  the  non- 
VRA  countries. 

Table  1  presents  the  data  used  to  develop 
the  estimates  of  the  reduction  in  steel  im- 
ports resulting  from  the  Imposition  of 
quotas  on  Canada,  Sweden  and  Taiwan.  If 
n.8.  steel  market  conditions  remain 
throughout  1086  as  they  were  in  the  first  11 
months  of  the  year,  the  three  countries 
would  export  about  4.26  million  tons  of  steel 
to  the  United  States  in  the  absence  of  any 
quotas.  Imposition  of  quotas  would  restrict 
them  to  an  annual  total  of  alwut  2.64  mil- 
lion tons. 

TABLE  l.-POSSIBLE  EFFECT  ON  U.S.  STEEL  IMPORTS 
FROM  CANADA,  SWEDEN,  AND  TAIWAN  OF  A  QUOTA 
EQUAL  TO  70  PERCENT  OF  THEIR  EXPORTS  IN  THE 
PERIOD  OCTOBER  1983  THROUGH  SEPTEMBER  1984 
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It  is  Important  to  note  that  in  terms  of  ton- 
nage^ the  country  most  affected  would  be 
Canada.  Their  steel  exports  to  the  United 
States  would  be  reduced  by  1.1  million  tons. 
Second,  steel  imports  from  Sweden  would 
have  to  be  reduced  by  almost  140,000  tons. 
FinaRy,  Taiwan's  steel  exports  to  ttie  United 
States  would  have  to  be  reduced  by  414,000 
tons. 

The  problem  is  clear  and  tias  t>een  recog- 
nized by  the  U.S.  Special  Trade  Representa- 
tive. The  objective  of  this  legislation  is  to  en- 
hanoe  the  Trade  Representative's  ability  to 
negotiate  appropriate  VRA's  with  these  coun- 
tries. 

Given  the  fact  that  Canada  Is  one  of  our 
closest  allies  and  a  principal  trading  partner,  I 
am  especially  hopeful  that  a  negotiated  agree- 
ment can  be  reached. 

The  steel  irKJustry  is  vital  to  ttie  Nation's  se- 
curity and  economic  prosperity.  Today,  it  faces 
many  dangers.  Clearty,  we  must  act  now  to 
address  ttie  danger. 

I  strongly  urge  your  support  in  this  effort. 


February  10,  1987 

imagination  can  cofKeive,  became  the  daily 
misfortunef  of  ttw  devoted  people." 

In  my  vew,  evidence  of  eyewitnesses  Kke 
Ambassador  Morgentfwu  of  the  United  States, 
Ambassador  Count  Woiff-Mettemich  of  Ger- 
many, and  ttie  accounts  of  survivors,  clearly 
sliow  that  children,  woman,  and  elderty  were 
not  spared  in  order  to  fulfill  ttie  goals  of  ttie 
Tur1(ish  Empire,  intent  on  eliminating  the  Ar- 
menian raoe. 

In  a  braeen  attempt  to  rewrite  history,  ttie 
Turidsh  Government  daims  tfiat  ttie  Armenian 
genodde  aever  occurred.  And  to  ttiis  day  no 
official  voice  has  acknowledged  or  disavowed 
the  crimes  committed  against  the  Armenian 
people.  Therefore,  I  ask  tliat  you  support  tfie 
efforts  of  tie  many  MemtMrs  of  ttie  House  of 
Representatives,  wtio  seek  to  tionor  ttie  vic- 
tims of  ttio  Armenian  genockJe,  by  declaring 
April  24  a  national  day  of  remembrance. 


February  10,  1987 


THE  ARMENIAN  GENOCIDE 


HON.  JOSEPH  P.  KENNEDY  II 

or  MASSACITDSETTS 
EN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  10,  1987 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  between  1915 
and  1917  ttie  Turkish  Government  ordered  ttie 
forced  reiocatk>n  of  Armenians  from  their  an- 
cestral lands.  In  the  tragic  events  ttiat  fol- 
lowed, as  many  as  1V^  million  Armenians 
were  starved  to  death,  txjmed,  txjried  alive, 
and  massacred.  It  was  ttie  first  modem  exam- 
ple of  wtiat  we  now  call  gervxkJe. 

The  American  Ambassador  to  the  Ottoman 
Empire  at  the  time  was  Henry  Morgenthau. 
Ambassador  Morgenttiau's  account  of  ttie 
genockje  is  clear.  "Wtien  ttie  Turkish  autfiori- 
ties  gave  ttie  orders  for  these  deportatkxis," 
he  stated,  "they  were  merely  giving  a  death 
warrant  to  a  wtiole  race;  they  understood  this 
well,  and,  in  their  conversatkms  with  me,  they 
made  no  particular  attempt  to  conceal  ttie 
fact  I  have  by  no  means  told  ttie  most  territile 
details,  for  a  complete  narratk>n  of  the  sadistk: 
orgies  of  whk:h  ttiese  Armenian  men  and 
women  were  ttie  victims  can  never  tie  printed 
in  an  Atnerican  publk»tion.  Wtiatever  crimes 
ttie  most  perverted  instincts  of  the  human 
mind  can  devise,  and  wtiatever  refinements  of 
pergecutions  and  injustk:e  ttie  most  debased 
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JEWISH  CONDO  BLOC  AGREES 
TO  HELP  OUT,  WORK  WITH 
CUBANS 


HON.  WILLIAM  LEHMAN 

OP  FLORIDA 
IN  THt  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  10,  1987 

Mr.  LEHMAN  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
recent  years  many  communities  in  our  country 
have  became  socially  and  politKalty  polarized. 
Dade  County  has  been  no  exceptkm. 

To  reverse  this  trend  in  south  Florida,  once 
again  our  norttieast  condominajm  leadership 
is  reaching  out  to  another  part  of  our  commu- 
nity. Tfiey  know  that  to  better  relate  to  others 
we  must  build  txklges  of  understanding  be- 
tween the  different  parts  of  our  metropoKtian 
area. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wouk)  like  to  stiare  with  my 
colleaguel  an  artnle  whKh  appeared  in  the 
Miami  He«aM  describing  last  Friday's  meeting. 
The  process  can  be  lenghty,  but  Annie  Acker- 
man,  Daire  Samson,  Bill  Fartier,  Evelyn 
SchengruNd,  Marion  Osborne,  Dave  Herman, 
Moe  Zimmerman,  Mtokey  Balsam,  Rut>y 
Steiner,  and  Chuck  Rosen,  with  the  kind  as- 
sistance of  Armando  Gutierrez  and  Susan 
Fried,  have  begun  ttie  journey  by  taking  the 
essential  first  step. 

I  know  that  there  are  many  more  caring, 
concerned  people  of  good  will  wtio  are  equal- 
ly arodoug  to  help  bring  our  heterogennus 
communit|r  closer  togettier. 

[From  the  Miami  Herald.  Feb.  7. 1987] 

Jewish  Cordo  Bloc  Agrees  To  Help  Out, 
Work  With  Cubans 

(By  Felicia  R.  Lee) 

Chapter  Two  in  the  Little  Havana  summit 
between  prominent  Miami  Jews  and  Cubans 
ended  Friday  with  a  pledge  from  Annie  Ack- 
erman  to  help  mobilize  the  Jewish  commu- 
nity to  help  free  a  Cuban  political  prisoner, 
an  exchange  of  business  cards  and  hand- 
shakes and  smUes  all  around. 

The  Cubans  also  agreed  to  help  the  effort 
to  plant  trees  in  the  Jose  Marti  Forest  Park 
in  Israel. 

The  informal  lunch  at  Centro  Vasco  res- 
taurant, the  Calle  Ocho  hangout  of  power 
brokers,  was  to  build  bridges  l>etween  two  of 
Dade's    largest    ethnic    groups.    Everyone 


agreed  It  was  a  success.  They  agreed  to  do  it 
again. 

Armando  Gutierrez,  a  public  relations 
consultant,  was  all  smiles  as  Ackerman  said 
"I'll  help  out"  In  freeing  Martin  Perez,  held 
for  25  years  in  a  Havana  prison. 

•Phone  calls,  telegrams,  letters,  anything 
we  want  they're  willing  to  help."  said  Gu- 
tierrez. 

Ackerman.  dublied  the  grand  dame  of 
North  Dade's  condominium  politics,  was 
making  her  second  foray  into  the  heart  of 
the  Cuban  community.  Cubans  and  Jews  are 
considered  two  of  the  county's  most  widely 
divergent  groups. 

'Dade  County  has  become  a  tri-ethnic 
community  without  bridges  built  between 
them."  Ackerman  said.  "Sitting  here  today. 
Just  as  I  did  last  week,  the  objective  is  to 
build  a  bridge— for  them  to  tell  us  what 
they  want  and  for  us  to  tell  them  what  we 
want." 

A  steady  stream  of  prominent  Cubans 
wandered  into  the  resUurant  to  shake  Ack- 
erman's  hand  and  support  the  coalition 
effort.  They  Included  Fred  Delamata.  presi- 
dent of  Republic  National  Bank;  attorney 
Stephen  2Sack,  a  Cuban  Jew  who  once 
worked  for  Sen.  Bob  Graham;  and  Lourdes 
Molina,  president  of  the  Matauzas  Munici- 
pality in  ExUe  group. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Jewish  leaders  included  Mickey  Balsam, 
president-elect  of  the  South  Florida  Council 
of  B'nal  B'rlth;  Ruby  Steiner,  executive  vice 
president  of  Citizens  of  Northeast  Dade; 
and  Chuck  Rosen,  president  of  the  South 
Florida  Hotel  Association. 

Said  Zack:  'This  to  me  is  one  of  the  most 
important  things  we  can  do.  The  next  thing 
is  to  get  the  Cubans  to  come  to  Northeast 
I>ade.  The  next  thing  I  want  to  see  come 
out  of  this  is  a  common  language— I  love 
Miami." 


STATEMENT  ON  THE  DEATH  OP 
INNA  MEIMAN 


HON.  GERRY  SKORSKI 

or  MIirKESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  10,  1987 
Mr.  SIKORSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  all  are  sad- 
dened today  by  the  death  of  Inna  Meiman.  a 
Soviet  refusenik  whose  cries  for  help  were  ig- 
nored by  her  government  until  it  was  too  late. 
For  4  years  Inna  pleaded  with  the  Soviet 
Union  to  let  her  come  to  the  West  for  vital 
medk^al  treatment.  Many  of  us  in  Congress 
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joined  her  fight.  Last  year  we  heM  a  national 
news  conference  to  dramatize  her  plight  We 
initiated  a  natnnwkle  letter-writing  campaign 
and  wrote  to  General  Secretary  Grobachev 
urging  her  release. 

Tragically,  the  Soviet  authorities  ignored  our 
pleas  and  denied  Inna  the  right  to  the  only 
medk»l  facilities  that  coukl  have  saved  her 
life. 

This  afternoon  Inna  and  I  were  to  meet  to 
discuss  three  other  Soviet  refuseniks  who  also 
need  vital  medical  attentwn  in  the  West  Let 
us  hope  that  these  people  do  not  meet  Inna's 
same  fate. 

All  those  who  knew  Inna  or  had  contact 
with  her  were  inspired  by  her  deep  humanity.  I 
am  sure  that  her  life  and  struggle  will  continue 
to  inspire  us  to  work  for  the  freedom  and  hu- 
manity in  which  Inna  Meiman  so  fervently  be- 
lieved. 

Expressions  of  sympathy  can  be  sent  to  her 
husband  and  son  at  these  addresses: 

Husband:  Dr.  Naum  Meiman,  Natierezhnaya 
Gorkovo  4-22B-57.  Moscow,  RSFSR, 
U.S.S.R.  113127. 

Son:  Lev  Naumovrch  Kitrossky,  Vemads- 
kogo  Prospekt  125,  KV,  173,  Moscow, 
RSFSR,  U.S.S.R.  117571. 
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I  submit  that  there  are  two  reasons: 


A  PROPOSAL  FOR  FUTTIRE 


hsiJS   imniir«k/1   at   mtr  /w\ii*«f« 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— H^ei//i«««fay,  February  11,  1987 


Tht  House  met  at  12  noon. 

The  ChApImln.  Rev.  James  David 
Ford.  DJ}..  offered  the  following 
prayon 

Ifake  us  sensitive  to  the  gift  of 
truth,  O  God,  and  teach  us  to  be  wise 
as  we  seek  to  know  the  truth  and 
speak  the  truth.  We  know  that  with- 
out the  gifts  of  veracity,  honesty,  and 
candor,  our  societies  could  not  long 
live  and  life  would  be  meaningless. 

Help  us,  O  Ood,  to  be  faithful  custo- 
dians of  Tour  truth,  for  In  so  doing, 
that  truth  will  make  us  free. 

In  Your  name,  we  pray.  Amen. 


THE  JOX7RNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
IMTOoeedings  and  announces  to  the 
House  ills  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1.  rule  I,  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 


FAIR  CREDIT  DISCLOSURE  ACT 

(Mr.  BARNARD  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarlES.) 

Mr.  BARNARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  among 
the  many  issues  before  the  Banking 
Committee  as  we  begin  the  100th  Con- 
gress is  the  issue  of  credit  cards  and 
the  ^H)ropriate  disclosures  which 
should  be  made  by  card  Issuers  to 
their  potential  customers. 

Today  I  am  Introducing  legislation 
which  wlU  meet  the  basic  objectives  of 
adequate  disclosure  in  direct  maU  so- 
licitations while  not  encumbering  the 
consumer  with  data  overload.  It  will 
require  simple,  easy  to  understand  and 
useful  disclosure  which  should  aid  the 
consumer  in  comi>arl8on  shopping 
without  posing  undue  expense  for 
banks,  retailers.  oU  companies,  and 
other  card  Issuers. 

Credit  and  charge  cards  are  widely 
accepted  and  used  as  a  matter  of  con- 
venience. By  conservative  estimates, 
there  are  more  than  418  million  credit 
cards  today  in  the  United  States.  This 
figure  is  large  and  does  not  even  in- 
clude charge  cards  nor  the  so-called 
travel  and  entertainment  cards  whose 
balances  are  due  in  full  each  month. 
Of  these  418  million  credit  card  ac- 
counts. 84  i>ercent  are  issued  by  retail- 
ers, and  16  percent  by  banks  and  fi- 
nancial institutions.  American  con- 
sumers carry  and  use  many  different 
card  accounts. 

In  1969,  Congress  passed  the  Truth 
in  T  tending  Act  and  subsequently  sim- 
plified it  in  1980.  That  body  of  law  re- 


quires lenders  to  disclose  detailed  in- 
formation in  loan  transactions  and  in 
many  forms  of  related  printed  matter 
and  advertising. 

Credit  and  charge  cards  are  covered 
by  truth  In  lending  In  great  detail. 
Before  any  individual  is  obligated  on  a 
new  credit  card  account,  he  or  she 
must  receive  a  lengthy,  detailed  de- 
scription of  the  various  fees,  charges, 
and  billing  practices  to  which  the  ac- 
count is  subject.  These  disclosures  are 
usually  made  in  material  accompany- 
ing the  actual  card  when  it  is  first  sent 
to  the  new  card  holder.  In  any  event 
the  disclosures  are  required  by  law 
before  any  use  of  the  card  occurs. 
Monthly  bills  also  continue  to  advise 
the  customer  of  the  accounts  rules. 

As  more  credit  and  charge  card  issu- 
ers have  begun  marketing  cards 
through  direct  mail  solicitations,  there 
have  been  suggestions  that  these  so- 
licitations should  contain  simple  and 
basic  information  on  the  card's  fea- 
tures. Some  card  issuers  have  begun 
that  practice  on  a  volimtary  basis  for 
business  reasons  or  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  State  laws. 

Last  year,  the  House  passed  legisla- 
tion to  require  disclosures  in  credit 
card  solicitations  and  in  some  forms  of 
applications.  My  legislation  is  an  at- 
tempt to  simplify  that  concept  and 
make  it  even  more  workable  and 
useful,  with  regard  to  direct  mail  so- 
licitations. 

It  assumes  that  three  factors  are  of 
the  greatest  interest  to  the  recipient 
of  a  solicitation. 

First  is  the  annual  interest  rate. 
More  and  more  cards  are  reducing 
their  rates  or  making  the  rate  a  vari- 
able one.  My  bill  would  require  disclo- 
sure of  the  fixed  rate,  or  in  the  case  of 
vuiable  rates,  the  index  of  the  rate 
and  how  many  points  are  added  to 
that  index  to  set  the  rate. 

Second,  the  annual  fee  would  have 
to  be  disclosed.  Included  in  this  are 
membership  fees  or  any  regular, 
annual  amount  billed  for  use  of  the 
card. 

And,  third,  direct  mail  solicitations 
would  have  to  disclose  whether  or  not 
there  is  a  grace  or  free  period  l)efore 
finance  charges  begin  to  accrue  on 
puichases.  Many  credit  cards  allow  the 
customer  to  pay  no  finance  charges  at 
all  if  the  account  is  paid  off  each 
month.  Thirty  to  forty  percent  of  all 
bank  card  customers,  for  example, 
escape  finance  charges  in  this  way. 
Other  cards  begin  charging  interest 
almost  Immediately  after  the  purchase 
and  thus  offer  no  grace  period.  My  bill 
would  make  it  clear  in  solicitations 


whether   the   card    offered    a    grace 
period. 

In  sum,  this  legislation  would  re- 
quire three  pieces  of  information 
where  applicalile  in  direct  mail  solici- 
tations for  both  credit  card  and  charge 
card  customers:  the  annual  interest 
rate,  the  annual  fee,  and  whether  or 
not  there  is  a  grace  period.  It  would 
apply  to  financial  institutions  and  re- 
tailers aMke,  out  of  fairness  to  custom- 
ers as  well  as  Industry  competitors.  It 
would  not  impose  wage  and  price  con- 
trols on  the  industry,  in  the  form  of 
interest  caps,  but  would  give  consum- 
ers additional  and  timely  information 
on  how  various  card  accounts  work. 


DEATH  PENALTY  SHOULD  BE 
IMPOSED  UPON  DRUG  KINGPINS 

(Mr.  QEKAS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  J 

Mr.  GEIKAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  cap- 
ture and  the  arrest  of  Carlos  Lehder, 
the  Colombian  drug  dealer,  brings  into 
sharp  focus  again  the  necessity  for  the 
law  enforcement  community  of  the 
entire  world  to  get  tough,  tougher, 
with  these  drug  dealers. 

Along  with  his  arrest  came  stories  of 
the  killing  of  Judges,  the  assassination 
of  pubUc  officials,  the  murders  of 
people  in  every  walk  of  life  because  it 
is  a  knotm  fact  that  these  drug  king- 
pins wUl  stop  at  nothing  to  further  the 
criminal  enterprise. 

That  is  why  I  am  reintroducing  a 
measure  to  allow  the  death  penalty  to 
be  imposed  upon  those  drug  kingpins 
who  will,  in  the  course  of  their  crimi- 
nal entorprise,  order  the  killing  of  in- 
nocent people  and  of  our  law  enforce- 
ment officers.  Judges,  or  anyone  who 
would  stand  in  their  way. 

It  is  time  that  society  answers  the 
challenge  of  the  criminal  kingpins 
with  the  ultimate  weapon. 


FREE  THE  AME31ICAN  FARMER 
TO  BELL  TO  ANY  MARKET 

(Mr.  ALEXANDESl  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  AIiEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
morning,  on  network  television,  I  ob- 
served a  group  of  Senators  in  the  Mid- 
west holding  hearings  on  the  question 
of  why  the  American  farmer  is  going 
broke. 
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I  submit  that  there  are  two  reasons: 
One  is  that  the  dollar  is  so  overvalued 
that  our  products  are  too  expensive 
for  foreigners  to  buy;  and  the  second 
is  that  the  United  States  is  denying  to 
our  farmers  several  markets,  one  of 
which  is  the  Republic  of  Cuba. 

Today,  I  received  a  resolution  from 
the  Arkansas  General  Assembly,  call- 
ing upon  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress to  free  the  American  farmer  to 
sell  his  product  to  any  market,  includ- 
ing the  Republic  of  Cuba. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit  the  letter  re- 
ferred to  for  the  Record: 

State  or  Arkansas. 
House  of  Representatives. 
Little  Rock,  AR.  February  2.  1987. 
Hon.  Bill  Alexander, 
U.S.  Representative. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Representative  Alexander:  I  have 
been  instructed  by  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives to  transmit  to  you  the  following 
House  Resolution  1010  by  Representative 
James  Roberts  urging  you  to  take  appropri- 
ate action  to  remove  official  prohibitions 
and  deterrents  to  the  sale  of  American  farm 
products  to  Cuba. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Sue  Prowick  Smith. 

Chief  Cleric 

State  or  Arkansas— H.R.  1010 

Whereas,  agricultural  exports  from  the 
United  States  have  consistently  declined 
since  1980  and  the  United  States  in  May 
1986  imported  more  agricultural  products 
than  it  exported  for  the  first  time  since 
1959,  causing  a  $152  million  agricultural 
trade  deficit;  and 

Whereas,  the  loss  of  exports  and  increase 
in  imports  are  producing  an  estimated  1986 
trade  deficit  of  $170  billion;  and 

Whereas,  the  economic  condition  of  agri- 
culture in  Arkansas  is  deteriorating  rapidly 
and  has  resulted  in  a  loss  of  many  farms 
and  high  unemployment  in  the  State;  and 

Whereas,  there  are  300,000  metric  tons  of 
Arkansas  rice  currently  in  storage  and  the 
Republic  of  Cuba  offers  a  potential  export 
market  of  300,000  metric  tons  of  Arkansas 
rice  annually;  and 

Whereas,  the  United  States  sells  wheat  to 
the  Soviet  Union  but  the  sale  of  rice  to 
Cuba  is  embargoed,  even  though  Cuba  poses 
a  lesser  threat  to  the  security  of  the  United 
States  than  does  the  Soviet  Union;  and 

Whereas,  the  sale  of  Arkansas  rice  to  the 
Republic  of  Cuba  wUl  pose  no  great  threat 
to  the  security  of  the  United  States:  Now 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  Seventy-sixth  General  Assembly  of  the 
State  of  Arkansas: 

The  House  of  Representatives  hereby  sin- 
cerely urges  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  the  U.S.  Congress  to  take  appro- 
priate action  to  remove  all  official  prohibi- 
tions and  deterrents  to  the  sale  of  United 
States  grain  to  C^ba:  Be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  upon  adoption  of  this  Res- 
olution, copies  hereof  shall  be  transmitted 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  to  the 
presiding  officer  of  the  UJS.  Senate  and  the 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  and  to  each 
member  of  the  Arkansas  Congressional  Del- 
egation. 


A  PROPOSAL  FOR  FUTURE 
ENERGY  SECTJRITY 

(Mr.  REGULA  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  REGULA.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  1978. 
by  an  overwhelming  majority.  Con- 
gress mandated  expedited  exploration 
and  development  of  the  Outer  Conti- 
nental Shelf  [OCS].  Since  1981  we 
have  been  consistently  luidermining 
that  policy  with  yearly  bans  on  leasing 
offshore  California. 

We  have  an  opportunity,  with  the 
upcoming  draft  5-year  plan  to  reaffirm 
the  policy  adopted  in  1978. 

In  the  coming  weeks  we  will  hear 
many  differing  views  on  the  recently 
released  draft  proposal  for  oil  and  gas 
leasing  on  the  OCS  offshore  Califor- 
nia. 

The  fact  is  that  California  has  for 
several  years  been  the  subject  of  ex- 
traordinary attention  and  special  ex- 
ceptions to  the  congressionally  estab- 
lished OCS  leasing  process. 

The  Secretary  has  carefully  consid- 
ered the  recommendations  of  the  spe- 
cial negotiating  panel  and  the  Gover- 
nor of  California.  Recommendations 
from  each  of  the  proposals  the  De- 
partment was  directed  to  review  were 
incorporated  into  the  draft  proposal 
for  California. 

The  proposal  goes  well  beyond  previ- 
ous 5-year  programs  by  proposing  to 
exclude  many  areas  as  "subarea  defer- 
rals," an  imprecedented  concession  to 
California  at  this  stage  of  the  leasing 
process. 

Our  Nation's  future  energy  security 
depends  on  us  finding  new  domestic 
resources  to  supply  our  energy  needs 
in  the  next  century. 

In  1986  oU  imports  rose  to  the  high- 
est level  since  1980,  capturing  35  per- 
cent of  the  market  for  the  year  and  39 
percent  for  December  alone. 

The  United  States  accounted  for  26 
percent  of  the  world's  petroleum  con- 
sumption in  1984.  Yet  it  is  home  for 
only  4  percent  of  the  world's  known  oil 
reserves. 

The  statistics  are  similar  to  those  ex- 
perienced during  the  1970's.  It  would 
not  be  a  wise  policy  to  ignore  these 
early  warning  signals  by  continuing  to 
allow  California,  a  net  energy  import- 
er, the  luxury  of  being  exempted  from 
contributing  to  our  Nation's  energy  se- 
curity. 


ADDRESSING  EDUCATIONAL 
NEEDS  OF  NATIVE  HAWAIIANS 

(Mr.  AKAKA  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  AKAKA.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
rise  to  draw  your  attention  to  a  matter 
of  extreme  importance  to  all  who  sup- 
port the  fulfillment  of  human  poten- 
tial. I  am  speaking  of  a  problem  that 


has  gnawed  at  our  country  for  longer 
than  any  of  us  would  be  Inclined  to 
admit:  the  severe  educational  status  of 
our  native  Hawaiians. 

Persons  of  native  Hawaiian  aooestry 
have  suffered  disproportionately  from 
educational  inequality  for  some  time. 
Indeed,  as  early  as  1983  the  unique 
educational  needs  of  native  Hawaiians 
were  documented. 

The  attention  of  Congress,  and  the 
assistance  of  the  United  States  are  de- 
termining factors  in  the  educational 
performance  of  native  Hawaiians.  We 
must  recognize  the  special  needs  of 
this  native  group,  and  we  must  stand 
ready  to  work  with  them  to  ensure 
that  those  needs  are  effectively  ad- 
dressed. 

Today,  with  the  gracious  support  of 
Congressman  Dale  Kildek  and  Con- 
gresswoman  Patricia  Saiki,  I  am  In- 
troducing legislation  which  provides  a 
promising  option  in  addressing  the 
needs  of  native  Hawaiians.  This  meas- 
ure is  comprehensive,  innovative,  pru- 
dent, and  most  importantly  respon- 
sive. And.  it  is  fundamentally  sound  in 
its  efforts  to  ensure  that  existing 
native  programs  remain  imdlsturbed.  I 
urge  my  colleagues'  support  for  this 
bill. 


D  1210 

DANTE  HAD  A  SPECIAL  WTTT.T. 
FOR  CURRENCY  DEBASERS 

(Mr.  DANNEMEYER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  DANNEMETiTER.  Mr.  Speaker. 
in  the  "Divine  Comedy,"  Canto  XXX, 
Dante  describes  the  punishment  re- 
served for  counterfeiters,  coin-clippers, 
and  currency  debasers.  In  the  10th 
compartment  of  the  8th  circle  of  Hell. 
Adam  of  Brescia  confessed:  "They 
brought  me  down  among  this  tribe  for 
I  stamped  the  florins  with  3  carats  of 
alloy."  The  florin  was  a  coin  of  Flor- 
ence that  should  have  contained  24 
carats  of  pure  gold. 

Not  only  in  medieval  times  when 
Dante  lived  and  wrote,  but  in  ancient 
times,  the  debasement  of  coin  was  re- 
garded as  an  evil,  whether  practiced 
by  private  coimterfeiters  or  by  govern- 
ment officials.  The  fact  that  Dante  as- 
signed one  of  the  most  terrible  punish- 
ments—the eighth  of  nine  circles  of 
Hell— for  debasers  of  coin,  imposters, 
counterfeiters,  deceivers  under  false 
pretenses,  was  symbolic  of  the  general 
attitude  toward  such  people  in  those 
days. 

Oiu-  own  attitude  is  quite  different. 
We  celebrate  our  own  currency  debas- 
ers in  the  Treasury  and  at  the  Federal 
Reserve  as  brilliant  strategists  who 
have  outsmarted  the  Germans  and  the 
Japanese,  and  we  congratulate  our- 
selves on  our  piece  of  luck  to  have  im- 
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pocten  and  deceivers  under  false  pre- 
tenM  at  the  heiini. 

Mr.  I^Deako-.  Dante  reserved  no  spe- 
cial Hen  for  simpletons.  Apparently 
because  their  punishment  is  implicit  in 
thetr  eomportment:  "As  an  ox  goeth  to 
the  slaotfato-  •  •  •."  (Proverbs,  7:22.) 


WILDLIFE  PRAIRIE  PARK 

(Mr.  MICU£L  asked  and  was  given 
permladon  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  MTrHi!T.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
today  Introducing  a  bill  providing  an 
afmiated  status  with  the  National 
Park  Service  fw  Wildlife  Prairie  Park, 
located  Just  west  of  Peoria.  IL. 

WOdllf e  Prairie  Park  was  established 
to  protect  and  preserve  the  historical 
prairie  characteristics  unique  to  the 
Midwestern  region  of  our  Nation,  and 
as  far  as  I  can  determine,  it  is  the  only 
park  of  its  kind  in  the  Midwest. 

It  protects  and  preserves  wildlife, 
plants,  and  prairie  meadows  indige- 
nous to  the  area,  and  it  contains  a 
wonderful  array  of  prairie  animals,  in- 
cluding buffalo,  elk,  deer,  foxes, 
wolves,  badgers,  and  even  an  American 
eagle,  all  in  their  natural  habitat. 

The  Director  of  the  National  Park 
Service,  William  Mott,  visited  the  park 
in  November,  and  expressed  great  en- 
thusiasm over  the  unique  way  it  is  pro- 
viding the  public  with  aui  increased 
awareness  of  oiir  wildlife,  not  to  men- 
tion its  scientific  potential  in  many 


Director  Mott  has  endorsed  the  idea 
of  an  affiliated  status  and  has  indicat- 
ed his  desire  to  initiate  a  close  working 
relationship  between  the  Park  Service 
and  Wildlife  Prairie  Park  in  a  number 
of  different  areas. 

Mr.  ^)eaker.  we  will,  of  course,  be 
working  with  members  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insiilar  Affairs  in 
the  hcqie  that  the  bill  will  receive 
early  consideration  and  will  hopefuUy 
be  expedited  through  the  House  itself. 


APPOINTBCENT  AS  MEMBERS  OF 
THE  COMMISSION  ON  SECURI- 
TY AND  COOPERATION  IN 
EUROPE 

The  SPEAKE31.  Pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  section  3,  Public  Law  93- 
304,  as  amended  by  section  1,  Public 
Law  99-7,  the  Cbaix  appoints  as  mem- 
bers of  the  Commission  on  Security 
and  Cooperation  in  Europe  the  follow- 
ing Members  of  the  Hoiise: 

Mr.  HoYBi  of  Maryland,  chairman; 

Mr.  Fasoll  of  Florida; 

Mr.  Mabkst  of  Massachusetts; 

Mr.  RicHAassoH  of  New  Mexico; 

Mr.  RiTRR  of  Pennsylvania; 

Mr.  KXMP  of  New  Toi^: 

Mr.  POBTsa  of  Illinois;  and 

Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey. 

And  one  majority  appointment  re- 
mains to  be  made. 


SUGGESTED  DONATION  OP  PAY 
IK(rREASE  TO  THE  HOMELESS 

(Mr.  DioGUARDI  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  DioOUARDI.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week  the  House  took  two  important 
actions.  First,  we  voted  for  emergency 
assistance  and  aid  to  the  homeless, 
and  second,  the  House  leadership  or- 
chestrated a  backdoor  pay  Increase 
without  having  to  be  held  accountable 
to  Our  constituents. 

I  strongly  supported  the  aid  to  the 
homeless  but  strongly  opposed  the  pay 
increase  at  this  time.  Today,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  challenge  the  Members  of 
the  House  to  follow  my  lead  and 
donate  their  pay  increase  to  the  home- 
less. 

Today  I  am  annoimcing  that  my 
first  month's  pay  increase  will  go  to 
the  Hope  Community  at  the  Holy 
Trinity  Lutheran  Church  in  New  Ro- 
chelle,  NY. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  an  opportunity 
to  inmiediately  help  the  homeless  in 
this  country,  and  I  hope  that  my 
fellow  Members  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  will  also  consider  this  initiative. 


SOVIET  HUMAN  RIGHTS  POLICr^ 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Lungren]  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  even 
as  Soviet  General  Secretary  Gorba- 
chev escalates  his  campaign  to  im- 
prove the  Kremlin's  human  rights 
image,  the  questionable  sincerity 
behind  that  initiative  mandates  a  new 
look  at  the  foundations  of  Soviet  for- 
eign policy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it's  clear  that  one 
camiot  lightly  dismiss  the  human  and 
political  significance  of  recent  develop- 
ments on  the  human  rights  front. 
Moscow  has  allowed  Nobel  Peace  Prize 
laureate  Andrei  Sakharov  to  leave  in- 
ternal exile  in  the  city  of  Gorki.  Two 
weeks  ago,  Sakharov  announced  the 
imminent  release  of  two  other  promi- 
nent dissidents,  Anatoly  Koryagin  and 
Sergei  Khodorovich.  And  yesterday, 
the  Soviet  Foreign  Ministry  declared 
that  140  additional  releases  would  take 
place.  In  the  eyes  of  many,  Gorbachev 
looks  more  and  more  like  Nikita  Khru- 
shchev with  every  passing  day. 

Unfortunately,  we  in  the  West 
cannot  be  satisfied  with  the  appear- 
ance of  Soviet  policies.  While  Ameri- 
cans rightly  expect  the  public  and  pri- 
vate aspects  of  our  own  diplomacy  to 
be  in  harmony,  Moscow  has  no  inter- 
est in  such  consistency.  It  is  entirely 
possible  that  glasnost — or  the  new 
openness— is  serving  the  ends  of  mas- 
kirovka— or  strategic  deception— which 
has  long  been  one  of  the  foundations 
of  Soviet  national  security  policy.  This 
apt>ears    to    be    the    view    of    Natan 


Shchar^nsky,  who  recenUy  conducted 
an  interview  with  Francis  Clines  of  the 
New  York  Times.  When  asked  wheth- 
er Gorbachev  is  better  or  worse  than 
his  predecessors,  Shcharansky  replied: 
In  some  ways  we  can  say  the  situation 
became  nuch  more  d&ngerous  because  he  ia 
much  more  sophisticated  in  using  the  mass 
media  of  the  West  *  *  *  for  deception. 

Referring  to  Kremlin  treatment  of 
Soviet  Jews,  Shcharansky  added: 

Nobody  before  him  dared  to  pass  such  an 
antiemlgration  law  and  call  it  an  "emigra- 
tion" law.  Under  this  law  they  have  ex- 
cluded More  than  90  percent  of  the  people 
who  already  asked  for  invitations  to  Israel, 
because  now  only  immediate  relatives  are 
permitted,  not  uncles  or  aunts.  It  means, 
from  the  382,(X)0  Jews  who  already  asked 
for  invitations  from  Israel  to  help  them 
leave  the  Soviet  Union,  at  best  30,000  can 
reapply.  The  rest  cannot. 

Shcharansky  suggests  that  the  view 
of  the  Gorbachev  regime  is  much 
gloomier  from  the  cell  of  a  political 
prisoner  than  it  is  from  editorial  board 
rooms  across  the  Atlantic.  In  discuss- 
ing the  present  conditions  of  incarcer- 
ation, he  points  out  that  during  his 
imprisonment  under  Brezhnev,  Andro- 
pov, and  Chemenko,  not  a  single  dissi- 
dent died  at  Chistopol  Prison.  Since 
Gorbachev  came  to  power,  two  prison- 
ers have  died.  Shcharansky  states: 

Those  who  luiow,  like  me,  the  raw  condi- 
tions of  the  prison  and  how  it  is  so  much 
under  control  of  the  KGB  luiow  that  such 
things  cannot  happen  simply  by 
chance  •  *  *.  For  people  inside  the  Soviet 
Union,  It's  a  much  more  strong  message 
than  all  those  words  of  Gorbachev. 

It  seetns  clear  that  the  increased  use 
of  punishment  cells  under  Gorba- 
chev—as reported  by  Shcharansky— is 
also  not  an  accident.  Even  as  we  cele- 
brate the  release  of  the  courageous 
dissidents  such  as  Dr.  Koryagin,  we 
must  mourn  the  fate  of  the  thousands 
of  political  prisoners  still  suffering  in 
the  gulag. 

An  article  in  the  February  2  edition 
of  the  New  York  Times  provides  an  ex- 
cruciating corroboration  of  Shchar- 
ansky's  assessment.  The  report  pro- 
files Serafim  Yevsyukov,  a  former  air- 
line navigator  who  Soviet  authorities 
seized  last  July  and  then  confined  to  a 
mental  hospital.  When  the  new  "pa- 
tient" inquired  why  he  had  been 
judged  insane,  the  doctors  cited  his 
quiet  protests  of  the  deportation  of  his 
son  to  a  Siberian  labor  camp.  The 
former  navigator  subsequently  en- 
dured a  hospitalization  that  featured 
lighting  during  sleep  periods,  no  exer- 
cise of  any  kind,  and  daily  injections 
of  tranquilizers  that  prevented  rest. 
Having  been  released  last  month  from 
the  so-called  hospital,  he  now  thinks 
of  the  screaming  mental  patients  he 
lived  with  for  8  months.  He  also  thinks 
of  his  son,  who  is  still  imprisoned  in 
Siberia  for  his  attempts  to  emigrate 
from  the  Soviet  Union. 


Unfortunately,  a  trip  outside 
Moscow  only  serves  to  confirm  the 
colder  picture  of  General  Secretary 
Gorbachev.  According  to  the  Washing- 
ton Times,  Mr.  Gorbachev  told  a  Tash- 
kent audience  on  November  24  that 
that  region  required  a  crackdown  on 
religion  and  the  use  of  mosques  by  cer- 
tain party  officials.  Gorbachev  is 
quoted  in  the  Tashkent  newspaper 
Pravda  Vostoka  as  encouraging  "the 
resolute  and  uncompromising  struggle 
against  religious  manifestations  and 
the  stepping  up  of  mass  political  work 
and  atheist  propaganda."  He  is  said  to 
have  added: 

Communists  and  leaders  above  all  must  be 
held  to  accoimt,  and  particularly  those  who 
pay  lipservice  to  our  morality  and  ideals 
while  in  practice  pandering  to  obsolete 
views  and  personally  participating  in  reli- 
gious rituals. 

If  these  citations  reflect  Mr.  Gorba- 
chev's actual  opinions,  it  would  appear 
that  the  "new  openness"  resembles 
the  old  one:  Moscow  welcomes  vari- 
ations on  its  latest  orthodoxy  with 
open  arms,  but  gives  a  very  cold  shoul- 
der to  attitudes  that  are  heterodox 
and  therefore  "obsolete." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  for  one  do  not  believe 
that  there  are  two  Gorbachevs  in  the 
Kremlin.  The  Gorbachev  who  freed 
Dr.  Sakharov  is  the  same  man  who 
continues  the  imprisonment  of  Josif 
Begun  and  hundreds  if  not  thousands 
of  religious  dissidents.  The  Gorbachev 
who  welcomes  Western  intellectuals  to 
Moscow  keeps  them  out  of  Afghani- 
stan, where— as  the  U.N.  Commission 
on  Human  Rights  has  documented— 
the  Soviets  continue  to  wage  a 
scorched  earth  campaign  of  astound- 
ing savagery.  Finally,  the  Gorbachev 
who  offers  to  expand  cultural  ex- 
changes is  the  same  man  who  impris- 
oned Nicholas  Daniloff  and  appointed 
Anatoly  Dobrjmln,  formerly  Soviet 
Ambassador  to  Washington,  to  serve 
as  the  head  of  the  Kremlin's  active 
measures  network.  We  must  recognize 
that  a  dichotomy  will  probably  contin- 
ue between  the  outward  actions  of  the 
U.S.S.R.  and  the  motives  behind  those 
actions.  Since  such  a  dichotomy  en- 
dangers the  domestic  consensus  vital 
to  the  successful  conduct  of  a  democ- 
racy's foreign  policy,  it  is  imperative 
that  policymakers  carefully  examine 
the  ideological  and  strategic  roots  of 
Soviet  policies  in  the  months  and 
years  to  come.  Such  an  evaluation  will 
allow  the  public  in  Western  nations  to 
discern  disinformation  from  the  de- 
mocratization that  we  all  hope  for, 
and  to  feel  confident  about  the  basic 
premises  of  our  foreign  policies. 


D  1220 

NRC  PROPOSAL  VIOLATES 
INTENT  OF  THE  CONGRESS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  Hoch- 


BRUECKifER]  is  recognlzcd  for  5  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  HOCXBRUECKNER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
want  to  address  you  today  on  a  subject  of 
great  ImportarKe  to  the  people  of  Ixng 
Island — the  health  arxJ  safety  concerns  asso- 
ciated ¥inth  nuclear  power. 

The  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission  an- 
nourK»d  last  week  tfiat  it  Is  reviewing  a  plan 
to  create  an  expedited  licensing  process  for 
certain  nuclear  power  facilities.  The  plan,  pre- 
pared by  NRC  staff,  is  specific  to  areas  vyhere 
State  and  local  govemn>ents  do  not  partrci- 
pate  in  emergency  evacuation  exercises.  It 
came  to  light  during  a  February  5  hearing 
before  the  House  Interior  Subcommittee  on 
Energy  and  the  Environnoent. 

The  NRC's  draft  rule  change  represents  an 
abandonment  of  the  b€»ic  enr>ergency  plan- 
ning process  wfiich  Congress  put  into  place 
following  Vne  accident  at  Three  Mile  Island. 
The  proposal  is  tailored  specifically  to  deal 
with  the  situation  involvir>g  the  Shoreham  nu- 
clear power  plant  in  my  congressional  district, 
and  that  of  the  Seabrook  facility  in  New 
Hampshire. 

It  seems  the  staff  of  the  NRC  are  so  over- 
come with  frustration  over  tfte  lack  of 
progress  on  Vne  Shoreham  and  Seabrook  op- 
erating licenses  that  tfiey  have  decided  to 
change  the  rules  of  the  game.  Evidently  they 
fiave  comluded  tf>at  tfie  only  way  to  bring  the 
plants  on  line  is  to  susper>d  the  emergency 
evacuation  planning  and  review  process  alto- 
getfier.  This  is  completely  unacceptable. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the  Shorham 
plant  cannot  meet  acceptable  standards  for 
public  safety  and  emergency  preparedness. 
The  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission  ought  to 
recognize  this  reality.  Unfortunately,  since  tfie 
Commission  cannot  make  the  plant  fit  the 
standards,  it  is  trying  to  make  tfie  standards  fit 
the  plant.  I  hope  ttiat  Members  of  tt>e  Con- 
gress will  agree  with  me  that  this  kind  of  rule- 
making must  never  be  allowed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  including  for  the  Record 
at  this  point  a  copy  of  a  letter  regarding  this 
proposal  which  I  sent  to  the  NRC  atong  with 
Congressmen  Mrazek  arKi  Downey. 

House  op  REnusnrTATivxs, 
Wathington,  DC,  February  6,  1987. 
Hon.  Laitso  W.  Zbch,  Jr., 
Chairman,  Nuclear  Reffulatory  Commisiion, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mk.  C^hairmah:  We  are  writing  to  ex- 
press our  outrage  at  a  change  in  NRC  licens- 
ing rules  proposed  by  the  staff  of  the  NRC. 
This  proposal  would  allow  the  NRC  to  issue 
an  operating  license  where  emergency  evac- 
uation plans  have  not  been  approved  by 
state  and  local  officials. 

As  we  understand  it,  the  draft  NRC  rule 
change  would  effectively  deny  state  and 
local  authorities  any  meaningful  role  in  the 
emergency  planning  process  which  precedes 
the  issuance  of  a  full-power  operating  li- 
cense. The  proposal  allows  the  Commission 
to  dispense  with  the  normal  emergency 
planning  process  and  grant  an  operating  li- 
cense in  spite  of  unresolved  public  safety 
concerns.  We  lielieve  that,  were  the  Com- 
mission to  adopt  this  approach,  it  would  be 
seriously  abusing  its  Congressional  man- 
date. Further,  it  raises  several  Constitution- 
al issues.  It  is  perplexing  to  us  that  the 
Commission  is  even  entertaining  such  a  pro- 
posal—particularly in  the  wake  of  the  disas- 
ter last  year  at  Chernobyl,  U.S.S.R. 


As  memlwrs  of  CongreM  repreaentlng  the 
people  of  Suffolk  County,  New  York,  we  aie 
very  concerned  about  the  health  and  aafety 
threats  posed  by  the  Shoreham  nuclear 
power  plant.  We  strongly  urge  that  you 
reject  this  proposal. 
Sincerely. 

Gbokgb  J. 

HocHMOBuajtEa. 
Thomas  J.  Dowhkt. 

ROBXKT  J.  UmATww 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  No.  1  concern  in  my  dto- 
trict  is  the  danger  to  the  puUk;  associatad 
with  operatkxi  of  the  Shoreham  nudaar  poiv- 
erplant.  Indeed,  the  vast  maiority  of  peopto 
across  Long  Island  do  not  want  a  nudasr 
power  plant  operating  in  such  dose  prtndmtty 
to  tt>eir  communities.  I  am  committad  to  pre- 
venting the  Shoreham  plant  from  opening.  I 
will  also  fight  any  attempts  by  the  Nudaar 
Regulatory  Commission  to  cfkange  the  niet  of 
the  game  in  order  to  avoid  addresairtg  my 
constituents'  legitimate  corKams. 

NUCLEAB  SAFETY  REVIEW  ACT  OF  1887  (M.R.  67) 

On  tfie  first  day  of  the  100th  Congress  I  in- 
troduced H.R.  67.  the  Nuclear  Safety  Review 
Act  of  1987.  This  legislation  is  intended  to 
ensure  tfiat  public  safety  and  emergency  pre- 
paredness concerns  are  tfwroughty  addressed 
before  any  nuclear  powerplant  may  be  i- 
censed.  A  number  of  my  colleagues  ftave  al- 
ready joined  me  in  coeportsoring  tfiis  legiata- 
tion.  I  welcome  any  of  you  wtw  are  concerned 
about  publk:  safety  to  join  in  support  of  this 
measure  as  well. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit  tfie  text  of  H.R.  67  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point 

H.R.  67 
A  bill  to  provide  for  State  and  local  govern- 
ment approval  of  emergency  evacuation 
plans,  and  for  other  purposes 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Htnue  of 
Representatives    of   Hit    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  1.  SHORT  TrTLE. 

Tills  Act  may  t>e  cited  as  the  "Nuclear 
Safety  Review  Act  of  1987". 

SEC.  Z.  ROLE  OF  THE  STATRS. 

(a)  IM  General.— Chapter  16  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954  (42  U.S.C.  2231 
et  seq.)  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the 
following  new  section: 

"Sec.  193.  Ekergeiict  Evacuatiom 
Flaws.— 

"a.  The  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission 
(in  this  section  referred  to  as  the  'Commis- 
sion') may  not  issue  a  full  power  operating 
license  under  section  103  or  104  b.  to  a  com- 
mercial or  industrial  production  or  utilisa- 
tion facility  unless— 

"(1)  the  chief  executive  officer  of  each 
State  located  within  10  miles  of  any  such  fa- 
cility has  certified  in  writing  to  the  Commis- 
sion that  such  State  has  approved  and  in- 
tends to  implement  emergency  plans  (in- 
cluding evacuation  plans)  for  all  persons 
and  communities  within  10  miles  of  such  fa- 
cility; 

"(2)  the  legislature  of  the  county  In  which 
such  facility  is  located  has  passed  a  reatriu- 
tion  that  was  enacted  into  law  approving 
the  plans  described  in  paragraph  (1); 

"(3)  the  Federal  Emergency  Management 
Agency  has  approved  such  plans  and  noti- 
fied the  Commission  in  writing  of  such  ap- 
proval; and 

"(4)  the  Commission  has  reviewed  the 
findings  of  the  Federal  Emergency  Manage- 
ment Agency  under  paragraph  (3)  and  made 
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an  independent  detomlnatlon   that  such 
nlaaa  are  adequate  to  protect  all  persons 


for  the  world's  youth  and  has  given 
them  the  ooDortunitv  to  Darticioate  in 


gees.  He  became  widely  known  as  "the  Mon- 
signor  of  the  shoeshine  boys",  for  his  ef- 
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deeply  the  spirit  of  true  Christian  brother-     am  article  from  the  BRmsH  reader's  digest        Honorary  Citizen  of  numerous  dties  in 
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an  iodependent  detomlnatlon  that  such 
plane  are  adequate  to  protect  all  persons 
Mwi  oommunittee  within  10  miles  of  each 
■ueh  facility  and  the  public  health  and 
safety. 

"b.  Subaection  a.  shall  apply  to  any  appli- 
cation for  a  fuU  power  operating  license  de- 
aerlbed  in  such  subaectlon  that  is  pending 
on  or  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the 
Nuclear  Safety  Review  Act  of  1987.". 

(b)  Comoumn  Amdidiikiits.— 

(1)  Tabu  or  oomtbiits.— The  table  of  con- 
tento  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954  (42 
OJB.C.  soil  prec)  is  amended  by  inserting 
after  the  item  relaUng  to  section  192,  the 
f oUowinc  new  item: 
"Sec.  193.  Eraogency  Evacuation  Plans.". 

(3)  FmuiMia.— Section  2  e.  of  the  Atomic 
BMTSy  Act  of  1954  (43  VS.C.  3012(e))  U 
>nM«At»«i  by  Inserting  "except  as  provided  In 
aectlOQ  193."  before  "regulation". 

(3)  AomcT  juaiXDicnoN.— Section  271  of 
the  AtiHnic  Energy  Act  of  1954  (42  U.S.C. 
3018)  is  amended  by  striking  "Commission: 
Provided,  That"  and  inserting  "Commission. 
Except  as  provided  in  section  193,". 

(4)  OoomunoH  with  states.— Section 
374  k.  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954  (42 
U.S.C.  3031(k))  is  amended  by  striking 
"Nothing"  and  inserting  "Except  as  provid- 
ed in  section  193,  nothing". 


MSGR.  JOHN  PATRICK 
CARROLL-ABBING 

The  SFilAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  Dio- 
OuAHDi]  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  DioOUARDI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  to  pay  tribute  to  a  very  special  in- 
dividual. Msgr.  John  Patrick  Carroll- 
Abbing.  founder  of  the  Boys  and  Girls 
Towns  of  Italy  Communities. 

To  get  a  better  understanding  of 
who  this  man  is,  I  want  to  take  you 
back  to  Christmas  1944  and  the  war- 
torn  coimtryside  of  Italy.  A  young 
priest,  who  in  1930  had  traveled  from 
his  birthplace  in  Dublin  to  study  at 
the  Vatican  in  Rome,  was  now  aiding 
the  Nazi  resistance  movement.  It  was 
then,  during  the  fighting,  bombing, 
and  killing,  that  he  became  over- 
whelmed by  the  misery  and  suffering 
he  saw  around  him.  Children  were  left 
homeless  in  the  dead  of  winter,  and 
pa^s  of  homeless  boys  roamed  the 
land  with  nowhere  to  turn  for  help. 
With  misery  and  suffering  the  rule  in 
war-torn  Europe,  the  young  priest  re- 
alized that  if  he  did  not  help  these 
chlldr«i,  no  one  else  would. 

Using  contributions  given  to  him  by 
U.S.  servicemen,  this  priest  began  to 
set  up  a  shelter  for  these  children  in  a 
bombed  out  villa. 

That  yotmg  priest  was  Monsignor 
Carroll-Abbing  and  that  shelter  would 
become  the  first  Boys  Town  of  Italy. 

Today,  that  villa  shelter  has  grown 
into  8  Boys  Towns  and  1  girls  town, 
housing  1,900  residents  in  a  democrat- 
ic, self-governing  community.  The 
young  people  comprising  these  towns 
come  from  all  over  the  world,  includ- 
ing the  United  States.  Monsignor  Car- 
roll-Abbing has  become  a  spokesman 


for  the  world's  youth  and  has  given 
them  the  opportunity  to  participate  in 
free  government  and  leam  various 
trades  to  better  their  future. 

The  success  of  the  boys  and  girls 
towns  led  the  prestigious  foreign  press 
associations  to  designate  Monsignor 
Carroll-Abbing  as  their  first  recipient 
of  tlie  World  Himianitarian  Award  in 
1983.  In  recognition  of  this  honor. 
President  Reagan  had  this  to  say  to 
the  monsignor: 

Since  the  founding  of  Boys  Towns  of 
Italy,  you  have  seen  many  fruits  of  your 
labors.  Over  the  years,  you  have  not  only 
given  many  children  love  and  shelter,  but 
also  taught  them  how  to  govern  themselves 
in  a  democratic  way  and  thus  become  re- 
sponsible citizens.  People  throughout  the 
world  applaud  and  thank  you  for  your  work 
as  ttiey  find  inspiration  in  your  deeds. 

President  Reagan  is  not  the  first 
American  leader  to  praise  Monsignor 
CarroU-Abbing's  efforts.  For  an  entire 
generation,  dating  back  to  Harry  S. 
Truman,  American  Presidents  have 
felt  compelled  to  acluiowledge  the  tre- 
mendous service  given  to  mankind  by 
the  monsignor. 

While  Monsignor  Carroll-Abbing 
may  be  best  known  for  his  work  assist- 
ing children,  an  even  greater  achieve- 
ment is  his  leadership  in  seeing  chil- 
dren help  others  in  need.  Across  five 
continents,  he  has  inspired  children  to 
actively  participate  in  on-the-spot  dis- 
aster relief  as  well  as  daily  community 
endeavors. 

My  colleagues,  as  a  scholarly  writer, 
man  of  God,  and  dedicated  humanitar- 
ian, Msgr.  John  Patrick  Carroll- 
Abbing  has  earned  and  deserves  the 
respect  of  this  body.  It  is  my  pleasure 
to  bring  his  achievements  to  your  at- 
tention and  I  hope  that  we  can  all  ben- 
efit by  his  example. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time  I  would 
like  to  take  notice  of  the  efforts  of  a 
young  lady  in  Florida,  Miss  Rikki  Ric- 
ciardelli,  who  wishes  to  see  Monsignor 
Carroll-Abbing  nominated  for  a  Nobel 
Priae.  I  am  inserting  for  the  Record  a 
paper  she  has  written  in  support  of 
this  nomination: 
Mscai.  John  Patrick  Carroll-Abbing,  Nobii- 

nh:  for  the  1987  Nobel  Prize  Humanitar- 

lAji  Award 

(By  Rikki  Ricclardelli) 

Without  hesitation,  my  nomination  for 
the  Kobel  Prize  Award  most  deservingly  be- 
long to  Monsignor  John  Patrick  Carroll- 
Abbing,  founder  of  the  Boys  and  Girls 
Towns  of  Italy  communities. 

I  first  met  Monsignor  Carroll  through  my 
father,  who  is  an  active  supporter,  aind  a  Na- 
tional Director  of  Boys  of  Towns  of  Italy. 

I  have  gathered  many  articles  about  Mon- 
signor Carroll  and  his  humanitarian  work.  I 
am  astonished  that  the  Monsignor  has 
never  been  awarded  the  Nobel  Prize  for  Hu- 
manitarian Work.  As  this  fact  remains,  I 
take  great  pleasure  in  nominating  Monsi- 
gnor myself. 

Bom  In  Dublin,  Ireland.  Monsignor  Car- 
rolNAbbing  came  to  Rome  in  1930  to  study 
and  work  at  the  Vatican.  During  World  War 
II  iK  was  active  in  the  resistance  movement 
against  the  Nazis,  and  in  helping  the  refu- 


gees. He  became  widely  known  as  "the  Mon- 
signor of  the  shoeshine  boys",  for  his  ef- 
forts to  aid  the  many  homeless  and  or- 
phaned children  who  were  trying  to  survive 
on  the  streets  of  Rome.  In  August,  1945,  he 
formed  the  first  Boys  Towns.  Today  there 
are  eight  Boys  Towns  and  one  Girls  Towns 
in  Italy,  which  house  1.900  residents  in  a 
democratic,  self-governing  community. 

These  young  citizens  come  not  only  from 
Italy,  but  from  many  European  nations, 
third  world  countries,  and  even  from  the 
United  States.  These  children  are  given  the 
opportunity  to  participate  in  their  own  local 
government  and  to  lesun  various  trades. 

Monsignor  Carroll-Abbing  has  traveled 
widely  oi|  five  continents  to  promote  the 
cause  of  the  world's  youth  and  to  serve  as 
their  spotesman. 

A  peace  movement  which  honored  Monsi- 
gnor Carroll-Abbing  was  declared  at  Boys 
Toims  in  Rome,  in  August  of  1985  by  Agos- 
tine  Cardinal  Casaroli,  Secretary  of  State  to 
Pope  John  Paul  II.  He  praised  the  Irish 
prelate  far  his  "unbelievable  sacrifices,  un- 
remitting toil"  that  have  yielded  "an  incred- 
ible harvest  of  love".  He  noted  that  former 
residents,  "thousands  of  men  and  women  all 
over  the  world,  good  citizens  of  every 
nation,  look  to  Monsignor  Carroll-Abbing 
with  gratitude  and  affection". 

On  a  btack  Christmas  Eve,  1944,  men  all 
over  the  world  were  killing  one  another. 
Children  were  left  homeless,  with  no  one  to 
love  or  care  for  them  while  they  slept  in  the 
harsh  cold  of  Winter.  Homeless  boys  wan- 
dered In  "wolf  packs"  in  the  wake  of  the 
armies. 

It  was  in  Italy  that  a  dedicated  Priest, 
John  Carroll-Abbing  felt  the  needs  of  these 
children.  His  determination  to  help  these 
unwanted  silent  victims  of  the  war  was  im- 
mense. Supported  in  his  efforts  by  contribu- 
tions from  men  in  the  United  States  armed 
services,  tiiis  Priest  began  his  first  shelter  in 
a  bombed  out  villa. 

This  was  the  first  Boys  Towns  of  Italy,  a 
self-governing  Democratic  community, 
rather  than  an  orphange. 

Americans  in  every  major  city  in  the 
United  States  have  continued  the  support 
started  by  their  servicemen,  by  forming 
committees  to  support  Boys  Towns  of  Italy. 

The  following  quotes  are  from  just  a  few 
of  the  hisidreds  of  world  leaders  who  have, 
in  the  past  41  years,  at  one  time  or  another 
during  their  term  of  office,  seen  and  helped 
the  mirade  of  Boys  Towns  of  Italy. 

FRESIDEMT  RICHARD  If .  NIXON 

"The  vital  work  of  Boys  Towns  of  Italy 
merits  the  gratitude  and  admiration  of  all 
men  of  conscience  and  goodwill.  For  if  we 
are  to  realize  the  peaceful,  prospering  socie- 
ty we  seiek,  we  must  begin  by  forging  a 
better  lift  for  the  world's  children". 

tRESIDEMT  JOHN  P.  KENNEDY 

"Prom  its  modest  beginning,  this  move- 
ment ha^  in  a  relatively  short  time,  become 
a  truly  rtalized  ideal  and  a  model  for  those 
in  the  World  who  would  endow  a  coming 
generation  with  hope  and  courage." 

PRESIDENT  DWIGHT  D.  EISENHOWER 

"For  many  years  I  have  taken  pride  in  the 
knowledge  of  America's  generosity  in  help- 
ing support  the  Boys  Towns  of  Italy.  The 
success  of  the  Boys  Town  enterprise  is  a 
tribute  to  the  great  heart  of  the  American 
people". 

rRESIDENT  HARRY  S.  TRITMAN 

"I  canaot  think  of  a  more  practical  phi- 
lanthropy   nor    one    that    breathes    more 
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deeply  the  spirit  of  true  Christian  brother- 
hooid  than  this  work". 

PRKSIDBirr  RONALD  REAGAN 

"It  is  an  honor  to  extend  to  you  my  con- 
gratulations as  you  become  the  first  recipi- 
ent of  the  Foreign  Press  Associations  World 
Humanitarian  Award'.  Since  the  founding 
of  the  Boys  Towns  of  Italy,  you  have  seen 
many  fruits  of  your  labors.  Over  the  years, 
you  have  not  only  given  many  children  love 
and  shelter,  but  also  taught  them  how  to 
govern  themselves  In  a  Democratic  way  and 
thus  become  responsible  citizens.  People 
throughout  the  world  applaud  and  thank 
you  for  your  work  as  they  find  inspiration 
in  your  deeds.  Nancy  and  I  send  our  best 
wishes  on  this  most  special  occasion". 

PRESIDENT  SANDOR  PERTINI  OP  ITALY 

"I  Join  deep  feelings  in  the  tribune  of  af- 
fection and  of  gratitude  that  the  represent- 
atives of  the  International  Press  have  of- 
fered to  Monsignor  John  Patrick  Carroll- 
Abbing,  in  conferring  on  him  the  'World 
Humanitarian  Award'. 

Coinciding  very  significantly  as  it  does 
with  the  40th  anniversary  of  the  Boys 
Towns  of  Italy,  this  recognition  endorses 
the  authenticity  of  his  intuition  and  the 
constancy  on  his  commitment  based  entirely 
on  brotherly  love,  on  human  solidarity  and 
on  an  unlimited  trust  in  the  enthusiasm  and 
the  resources  of  the  young.  The  Boys  Towns 
of  Italy  demonstrate  how  precious  is  the 
contribution,  that  all  over  the  world,  our 
young  people  can  make  to  the  building  of  a 
more  freedom  loving  and  a  more  just  socie- 
ty". 

PRESIDENT  PATRICK  J.  HILLARY  OP  IRELAND 

"We  are  all  aware  of  the  many  problems 
that  face  our  youth  of  today.  But.  neverthe- 
less, young  people  everywhere  are  aspiring 
to  a  world  of  peac^,  justice  and  opportunity. 
We  know  that  Monsignor  Carroll-Abbing 
has  not  failed  the  young  in  the  pursuit  of 
these  aspirations". 

BETTINO  DRAXI,  PRIME  MINISTER  OF  ITALY 

"I  Wish  to  express  the  warm  appreciation 
of  the  Italian  ciovemment  and  my  own  p>er- 
sonal  gratitude  to  the  Foreign  F>ress  Asso- 
ciation for  its  most  praiseworthy  undertak- 
ing in  singling  out  one  man's  dedication  to 
peace  and  to  the  defense  of  civil  rights  that 
has  earned  him  the  admiration  and  respect 
of  the  whole  world." 

HONORABLE  PIERRE  ELLIOT  TRUDEAU,  PRIME 
MINISTER  OF  CANADA 

"One  measure  of  the  compassion,  generos- 
ity and  goodness  of  man  can  be  found  in  his 
willingness  to  give  voluntarily  for  the  wel- 
fare of  those  around  him  who  are  victims  of 
the  misfortune.  Boys  Towns  of  Italy  is  an 
outstanding  example  of  a  deeply  human  re- 
sponse to  a  tragic  legacy  of  war  and  destruc- 
tion. In  Canada,  we  are  happy  to  have  as 
our  citizens,  many  individuals  who  have 
benefitted  from  the  Boys  Towns  Organiza- 
tion. As  you  celebrate  your  25th  anniversa- 
ry, I  am  pleased  to  join  with  leaders 
throughout  the  world  in  sending  to  Boys 
Towns  of  Italy  my  best  congratulations  and 
best  wishes". 

RT.  HONORABLE  JOHN  GORTON,  PRIME  MINISTER 
OP  AUSTRALIA 

"It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  extend  to 
Boys  Towns  of  Italy  my  warmest  congratu- 
lations and  good  wishes  on  their  25th  anni- 
versary. I  am  aware  of  the  splendid  work 
your  organization  has  done  for  the  children 
of  Italy,  and  it  gives  me  great  satisfaction  to 
know  that  many  ex-citizens  of  your  Boys 
Towns  have  settled  happily  and  successfully 
in  Australia". 


AN  ARTICLE  FROM  THE  BRITISH  READER'S  DIGEST 
BY  PAUL  GALLICO 

father  John  Carroll-Abbing   hails 

from  Dublin,  but  his  heart  and  his  work  lie 
in  Italy  with  hundreds  of  orphaned,  aban- 
doned and  emotionally  disturbed  children. 
Sweeping  aside  the  old  ideas  of  educational 
therapy,  he  has  set-up  a  series  of  towns-in- 
minature  where  wayward  youngsters  govern 
themselves. 

"Paul  Crallico  here  describes  Father  Car- 
roU-Abbing's heartwarming  success:  how 
through  his  love  and  trust  'hopeless'  delin- 
quents have  found  a  new  meaning  in  life". 

PRINCE  CHARLES  AND  PRINCESS  DIANA 

Both  thanked  the  Boys  Town  of  Rome  as 
Prince  Charles  stated,  "I  only  wish  that  In 
England  we  could  have  a  community  such  as 
this  city  of  yours". 

JAIME  DE  PINIES.  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UWITED 
NATIONS  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY 

Congratulated  Monsignor  Carroll-Abbing 
on  his  "having  been  the  first  recipient  of 
the  Foreign  Press  Associations  World  Hu- 
manitarian Award",  presented  March  27. 
1985. 

ELIO  TOAFF,  THE  CHIEF  RABBI  OF  ROME 

"At  the  moment  in  which  Monsignor  Car- 
roll-Abbing is  receiving  the  "World  Humani- 
tarian Award"  I  wish  to  convey  to  him  my 
affectionate  greetings,  delighted  at  this 
prestigious  recognition  and  with  warm 
memories  of  our  work  together." 

Monsignor  John  Patrick  Carroll-Abbing 
received  the  prestigous  World  Humanitari- 
an Award  from  the  Foreign  Press  Associa- 
tion at  a  reception  given  in  his  honor  at  the 
Foreign  Press  Center,  New  York  City,  on 
March  27.  1985.  The  400  member  news  orga- 
nization, which  represents  foreign  corre- 
spondents from  60  countries  covering  New 
York  and  Washington,  singled  out  the  Mon- 
signor as  the  first-ever  recipient  of  this 
award  as  "an  individual  whose  deeds  and 
words  have  had  a  major  impact  in  the  field 
of  human  rights  and  service  to  humanity". 

The  award  stated  some  of  the  several  hun- 
dred honors  that  Monsignor  has  achieved  in 
the  past  forty  years.  Among  these  are: 

A  Doctor  in  Sacred  Theology,  in  Canon 
Law  in  Jurisprudence. 

Honorary  Doctor  in  Law  of  the  University 
of  Notre  Dame. 

Honorary  Doctor  of  Law  of  St.  John's  Uni- 
versity. 

Honorary  Doctor  of  Pedagogy  of  lona  Col- 
lege. 

Grand  Cross  Knight  of  Magistral  Grace  of 
the  Sovereign  Military  Order  of  Malta. 

Grand  Ooss  Knight  of  the  Order  of  Merit 
of  the  Italiein  Republic. 

Grand  Officer  of  the  Order  of  Saints 
Maurice  and  Lazurus. 

Grand  Officer  of  the  Order  of  Crown  of 
Italy. 

Grand  Officer  of  the  Order  of  St.  Agatha. 

Decorated  with  the  SUver  Medal  for  MUl- 
tary  Valor  "on  the  field  of  battle"  as  a 
leader  in  the  Italian  Resistance  against  Nazi 
oppression. 

Gold  Medal  of  the  Ministry  of  PubUc 
Health  (lUly). 

Gold  Medal  of  the  Ministry  of  Public  In- 
struction (Italy). 

Gold  Medal  of  the  Ministry  of  Justice 
(Italy). 

Gold  Medal  of  the  City  of  Rome. 

Gold  Ooss  of  the  Ministry  of  the  City  of 
Rome. 

Gold  Cross  of  the  Ministry  of  Public  Serv- 
ice (France). 

Youth  Award  of  the  Ministry  of  Youth 
Affairs  (Republic  of  Indonesia). 


Honorary  Citizen  of  numerous  dtiea  in 
Italy  and  abroad  and  recipient  of  innumera- 
ble international  Humanitarian  Awards 

Other  noted  programs  founded  by  Monsi- 
gnor Carroll-Abbing  iiKlude: 

AID  TO  THE  VICTIMS  OP  WORLD  WAX  n 

1944:  Founded  the  Italian  War  ReUef  Or- 
ganization, to  assist  the  civilian  populations 
In  the  battle  areas. 

1945:  Organized  the  first  anti-malarial 
campaign  for  30,000  victims  In  the  Caaslno 
and  Anzio  battle  zones.  Founded  the  Insti- 
tute for  the  Study  and  Ctu%  of  Pernicious 
Anemia,  as  well  as  medical  dispensaries 
tiiroughout  Italy  for  the  poor,  for  children 
and  for  diabetics.  President  of  the  Italian 
National  Medical  Relief  Commission. 
Member  of  the  Vatican  Refugee  Commis- 
sion and  the  Relief  Commission  of  the  Ital- 
ian Red  Cross. 

AMERICAN  RELIEF  FOR  ITALY 

1946-1949:  Director  in  Italy  of  AJI.I.  Inc. 
to  ensure  the  equitable  distribution  of 
$250,000,000  of  relief  suppUes  shipped  by 
Catholic.  Jewish  and  Protestant  voluntary 
agencies. 

WELFARE  or  HOMELESS  AND  ABANSONED 
CHILDREN 

1944:  Founded  the  Italian  Street  Boy  Or- 
ganization to  feed  and  clothe  180,000  chUd 
war-victims. 

1945:  Founded  the  first  Boys  Town  of 
Italy  Village. 

1947-1951:  Started  seven  other  permanent 
youth  communities  for  the  homeleaa,  as  well 
as  many  temporary  children's  shelters. 

1951-1954:  Erected  thirty  ChUdren's  Day 
Care  Centers  in  poor  areas  of  Southern 
Italy. 

1955:  FViund  the  Boys  Towns  of  Rome. 
Girls  Town  and  the  Citadel  for  older  teen- 
agers in  trouble. 

DISASTER  RKLIEP 

Organized  immediate  relief  efforts  for  the 
victims  of  the  floods  In  Calabria,  in  Salerno 
and  in  Florence  and  of  the  earthquakes  in 
Sicily.  Friuli  and  Irpinia,  erecting  a  hospital 
in  S.  MargheriU  Belice,  Sicily,  and  21 
schools,  day-care  centers  and  rehabilitation 
centers  for  the  handicapped  in  the  earth- 
quake areas  of  Salerno,  Avellino  and  Po- 
tenza. 

INTERNATIONAL  CHILS  RELIEP  ACTIVITIES 

1950-1963:  President  of  the  International 
Commission  for  Childrens  Communities  of 
the  Bureau  International  Catholique  de 
L'Enfrance,  Paris,  organized  international 
conferences  in  Kortenberg.  Madrid.  Con- 
stance, Venice.  Friburg.  Lisbon,  Beyrouth 
and  Rome. 

1967:  Found  the  International  Institute 
for  the  Study  of  Youth  Problems  Today. 

1946:  Relief  Mission  to  chUd  war-victims 
in  Germany.  In  the  years  following,  relief 
missions  to  the  children  of  Biagra,  Bangla- 
desh and  Cambodia,  and  goodwill  missions 
to  the  young  people  of  India,  Egypt,  South 
East  Asia,  Japan,  the  Philippines  and  Latin 
America. 

1959:  Ex-President  Herbert  Hoover  con- 
ferred on  him  the  Annual  "Man  and  Boy 
Award"  of  the  Boys'  Clubs  of  America. 

1975:  "Humanitarian  Award"  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Santa  CHara.  California. 

1983:  Peace  mission  to  the  young  people  of 
Lebanon. 

1975  and  1983:  President  of  the  Youth 
Commission  for  the  Holy  Years. 

As  author  and  journalist  he  has  covered 
the  world  scene  of  youth  and  its  problems 
for  40  years. 
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0>  JUIUIILB  BUBQUUICT 

■  CUTOll-AbMnt  la  Um  mutbor  of 
boaks  and  atudtaa  on  the  prob- 
laaa  of  JnvaBlla  deUnaaeney  and  chUd  care 
of  vtaidi  the  beat  known  are: 

"OiOdren'a  Ooutta  tn  the  United  States  of 
Amerkn"  <An  analjmia  of  tbe  JuvenQe  court 
Ism  and  pnwadure  In  48  atatea) 

"A  caianee  to  UttT  (HMory  of  tbe  chU- 
dnn  of  the  war  and  the  begbudnc  of  tbe 
flnt  Boya  Towna) 

-Jwuuay  to  Somewhere"  (A  novel  whlcb 
la  alao  a  treotlae  on  tbe  children  of  tbe 
atraet  and  the  liMtttatlaBal  care  of  cbOdren) 

■Vat  for  the  Omce  of  God"  (A  peiaonal 
of  Wocld  War  n.  of  tbe  Reriatance 
,  and  of  the  foundinc  of  the  Boya 
Towna  of  Italy) 

"An  liwIiiiiiMiit  of  Ood's  Peace"  (The 
diary  of  a  youth  marA  for  peace) 

The  foOowInc  ia  Ifonaicnor  John  Patrick 
CuToU-AMitaica  World  Humanitarian 
Awud: 

WonUt  HmUURTAKIAll  AWABO 

Whereac  HIa  heroic  aetkm  during  World 
War  n  on  behalf  of  the  persecuted  won  him 
the  *»%*«—*  aociriadeB  of  freedom-loving 
people  of  every  ptditical  and  religious  per- 


"Tlie  lionalgnor  of  the  Sboe- 
ahtaK  Boya"  became  the  beloved  apokeaman 
of  the  vagrant  dilldren  of  the  war  and  has. 
tram  then  on.  dedicated  bis  life  cmnpletely 
to  the  serrioe  of  underprivileged  and  disin- 
hettted  youth,  and 

Win  IT—  Starting  in  194S.  be  established 
the  Boya  Towm  and  Olria'  Town  of  Italy, 
iJtiiMWiBti"  self-governing  communities  in 
which  thotwanda  of  young  people  f rmn  all 
continents  have  been  given  a  chance  to  de- 
Tdop  their  hidden  talents  and  have  learned 
to  *«i'i—"«  reaponsfble  men  and  women,  re- 
vectful  of  the  rights  of  their  fellow  ciU- 
■aa.and 

Wbereac  Am  a  writer  he  has  shown  rare 
Intulticw  in  underatanding  and  interpreting 
for  othen  the  successive  crises  that  for 
man  than  40  years  have  affected  young 
pee:de  In  dttferent  parts  of  the  world,  and 
haa  uaed  the  printed  word  with  great  ef  f  ec- 
tlttincm  to  focua  attention  on  tbe  underly- 
Inc  eauaes  of  their  unreat,  and 

Wbereac  He  la  known  universally  as  an 
autboifty  of  the  problems  of  youth  violence. 
of  drag  addtctJMi,  of  runaways  and  youth 


ments  of  Monsignor  John  Patrick  Carroll- 
Abtring's  legacy. 

X  Will  personally  dedicate  all  of  my  avail- 
abl«  time  and  effort  in  bringing  Monsignor 
CaitoIl-Abblng'B  work  to  the  attention  of 
tbe  Nobel  Award  nominating  committee.  It 
is  my  belief  that  Monsignor  CarroU-Abbing 
is  tbe  perfect  nominee  for  the  Nobel  Prize 
Humanitarian  Award.  Aside  frmn  researcb 
that  I  have  done.  I  know  that  the  Monsi- 
gnor Is  a  very  special,  extra-ordinary  man. 
Knowing  Monsignor  CarroU-Abbing 
through  my  father  has  been  a  most  valuable 
experience  in  my  life. 

Unfortunately  in  today's  world  and  in  our 
society,  sometimes  tbe  suffering  and  strug- 
gle of  othen  Is  lost  in  history  along  with  so 
muob.  It  Is  a  blessing  for  those  of  my  gen- 
eration, that  Monsignor  CarroU-Abbing  has 
dedicated  bis  life's  work  with  his  extreme 
devotion,  to  tbe  aftermath  of  devastation 
from  the  second  world  war.  He  has  touched 
the  lives  of  thousands  of  victims  of  this  war 
and  he  has  guided  so  many  Uves  into  a  more 
productive,  and  meaningful  experience.  This 
is  true  not  only  for  the  chUdren  who  have 
benefitted  through  tbe  Boys  and  Olrls 
Towns  Villages,  but  for  tbe  world's  society. 
The  impact  one  man  has  had  on  tbe  future 
of  our  dviliaation  as  we  are  today  can  only 
be  assumed.  For  myself.  I  am  grateful  to 
Moasignor  CarroU-Abbing  for  exhibiting 
and  caring  for  those  of  us  who  would  come 
along  later  in  this  world  to  make  a  better 
life  for  us  aU.  I  am  proud  to  be  so  closely  as- 
sociated with  Monsignor  CarroU  Abling,  and 
my  nomination  as  weU  as  tbe  Nobel  Prize 
Humanitarian  Award  belongs  to  Monsignor 
John  Patrick  CarroU-Abbing. 


Wbercu:  He  has  effectively  prevaUed 
upon  young  peofrie  to  participate  actively  in 
oo  tbe  spot  dlaaater  relief  programs  and  has 
peraanally  undertaken  peace  miaaimis  to  the 
young  In  atitfMridden  countries  throughout 
tbe  world,  and 

Wbercu:  Unth  tmswervtng  devotion  to 
thi^  cauae.  be  conUnwes  to  address  himself 
in  a  convincing  way  to  countless  young 
people  with  past  negative  experiences  in 
their  Uvea.  In  order  to  reawaken  in  them  a 
aanae  of  their  own  worth  as  individuals  and 
aa  potential  builders  of  a  more  peaceful 
worid. 

Now  therefore,  the  Foreign  Press  Associa- 
tion rtaalgnatw  The  Right  Reverend  John 
Patrick  CarroU-Abbing  of  Rome.  Italy,  as 
tbe  fbat  recipient  of  lU  "Worid  Humanitari- 
an Award"  in  recogniti(m  of  bis  deeds  and 
worda  which  have  bad  a  major  impact  in  tbe 
Held  of  human  rights  and  service  to  human- 
ity. 

Preaented  this  STth  day  of  March.  1985.  at 
tbe  nreicn  Prem  AaoodaUon,  N.Y..  N.Y.. 
Roy  Murphy.  President. 

The  wording  of  tbis  award  captures  In  a 
few  short  phrases  a  lifetime  of  aocompUsb- 


grams.  At  least  500  million  people  In 
the  developing  world  want  and  need 
family  planning  at  this  time— right 
now— but  have  absolutely  no  access  or 
means  to  obtain  such  services.  An  esti- 
mated |0  percent  of  the  10  million 
infant  deaths  and  25  percent  of  the 
500.000  maternal  deaths  that  occur 
each  year  in  the  developing  world 
could  be  prevented  if  voluntary  means 
of  child  spacing  and  maternal  health 
programs  could  be  expanded  to  meet 
minimal  needs. 

Voluntary  family  planning  not  only 
improves  the  quality  of  life.  It  saves 
Uves. 

To  raise  awareness  of  population 
Issues  and  the  fearful  implications  of 
current  inadequate  programs,  Con- 
gressmafi  Pobtkb  and  I  are  today  in- 
troduciilg  a  resolution  to  designate  the 
week  of  April  20  to  April  27.  1987.  as 
"World  Population  Awareness  Week." 

Last  year  25  States  recognized  World 
Population  Awareness  Week  as  a  time 
for  Americans  to  reflect  upon  the  im- 
plications of  unchecked  population 
growth  in  economically  struggling 
parts  of  the  world. 

We  hppe  that  designating  a  specific 
week  aa  World  Population  Week  level 
will  spur  additional  support  for  world- 
wide, voluntary  family  planning  pro- 
grams. 


I       WORLD  POPULATION 
'  AWARENESS 

(Mr.  MOODY  asked  and  was  given 
peitnission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  MOODY.  Mr.  Speaker,  imre- 
strained  population  growth  in  much  of 
the  Third  World  is  approaching  crisis 
proportions.  World  population  has 
now  reached  5  billion  and  is  growing 
by  an  unprecedented  87  million  per- 
sons per  year.  Ninety-two  percent  of 
this  growth  (X^nirs  in  the  economically 
poorest  and  least-developed  countries. 

Bnabling  the  world's  population  to 
reach  a  balance  with  resources  and  en- 
vironmental capacity  through  volim- 
tary,  humane,  and  safe  means  is  a  pre- 
eminent challenge  for  the  world's 
leaders. 

Both  developed  and  developing 
countries  are  spending  billions  of 
scarce  dollars  to  treat  the  symptoms 
and  not  the  causes  of  excessive  popu- 
lation growth:  economic  stress,  clash 
between  rich  and  poor,  political 
xinrest.  hunger,  environmental  degra- 
dation, urban  deterioration,  and  at- 
mospheric pollution.  Unless  the  re- 
lentless buildup  in  population  pres- 
sures eases,  these  spending  programs 
win  never  catch  up  with  need.  They 
win  continue  to  be  primarily  exercises 
in  futility. 

The  real  tragedy  is  that  we,  the  de- 
veloped countries,  are  not  doing  all  we 
can  to  assist  struggling  societies  imple- 
ment voluntary  family  planning  pro- 


LITHUANIAN  INDEPENDENCE 
DAY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  Hoxise,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  Strat- 
ton]  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  orca  again  i 
am  pleased  to  rise  in  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives to  commemorate  the  upcoming  69th 
anniversary  of  Littiuanian  indepetxIerK^e  as 
declared  by  ttie  Counal  of  Lithuania  on  Febru- 
ary 16,  1918.  Let  me  take  tiiis  opportunity  to 
pay  tribute  to  Lithuanian  people  everywtiere 
wtx)  embrace  the  ideals  of  liberty  arxj  wtw 
strive  to  regain  ttieir  freedom,  self-determina- 
tion, and  release  from  Soviet  domination.  I 
think  that  recalKrig  briefly  the  events  of  the 
Soviet  conquest  of  Litliuania  ilhjstrate  how 
little  has  changed  in  the  Soviet  goal  of  territo- 
rial domination  and  how  every  state  bordering 
the  Soviet  Union  is  in  jeopardy  of  Soviet  inva- 
sion and  8ut)jugatk)n. 

After  declaring  her  irxieperKlence  at  ttie 
ck>se  of  World  War  I,  LitfHiania  bravely  fcxight 
and  defeated  Soviet  Bolshevik  invaders  and 
emerged  as  an  indeperxient  nation  in  1920. 
For  the  next  20  years  Littwania  lived  in  peace 
and  exercised  ttie  democratic,  cultural,  and  re- 
ligious freedoms  for  wtvch  they  had  fought 

Howeyer,  ttw  onset  of  WorM  War  II  omi- 
nously Signaled  the  end  of  Lithuanian  inde- 
pendenoe.  The  Soviet's  insidious  pattern  of 
coercioa  ttveats,  and  forced  occupation  led, 
inexorably,  to  the  annexation  cf  LitlHjania  into 
the  U.S.6.R.  in  1940.  And  since  that  time  Vne 
Soviets  have  used  the  alt  too  familiar  methods 
of  physical  aggression,  oppre8sk>n  of  human 


rights,  and  denial  of  indnndual  and  religious 
freedoms  to  remain  in  control  of  Lithuania. 

The  same  use  of  terror  and  denial  of  basic 
human  rights  is  sadly  seen  today  In  the  Soviet 
occupation  of  Afghanistan.  The  threat  Is  as 
real  today  as  it  «vas  in  1940. 

Yet,  through  all  of  the  Soviet  tyranny  and 
oppression,  ttie  Littiuanians  have  shown  re- 
solve to  retain  ttieir  national,  cultural,  and  reli- 
gious heritage  and  to  pass  it  to  their  chikiren. 
This  is  a  credit  to  ttie  strength  and  pride  of 
Lithuanians  everywtiere. 

I  rise,  then,  to  reaffirm  my  pledge  to  Lithua- 
nians and  oppressed  people  everywtiere  ttiat  I 
will  continue  in  Ckmgress  to  call  for  the  return 
of  individual  freedom  and  self-determination  to 
LittHiania  and  all  the  other  captive  nations 
until  ttiey  are  once  again  free. 


THE  SERIOUSNESS  OF  THE 
DRUG  PROBLEM 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Gekas]  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  GEKAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  cap- 
ture of  Carlos  Lehder  Rivas  again 
brings  into  sharp  focus,  as  I  have  indi- 
cated, the  war  on  drugs  that  must  t>e 
waged  by  civilized  s(x:iety  or  it  faces  a 
disastrous  end.  Not  by  nuclear  war; 
not  by  confrontation  among  nations, 
but  by  debilitation  and  weakening  of 
the  inside  fiber  of  any  civilized  society: 
Its  citizens  themselves. 

Just  glance  at  the  headlines  that 
have  appeared  recently.  Just  to  get  an 
idea  of  how  pervasive  this  drug  prob- 
lem is.  Here  is  a  New  York  Times  arti- 
cle which  has  a  headline,  "U.S.  Agent 
Is  Shot  During  Drug  Raid  in  an  Apart- 
ment." This  has  become  commonplace 
across  the  Nation.  It  is  something 
about  which  we  have  to  be  continually 
<x)n<»med. 

Another  headline,  this  in  connec- 
tion, direct  connection  with  the  arrest 
of  Carlos  Lehder,  the  Colombian  drug 
dealer.  "U.S.  Girds  for  Retaliation 
After  Drug  Piguire's  Arrest."  Now, 
what  does  that  mean?  Not  only  is  this 
a  ssrmptom  of  the  relentless  pursuit  of 
their  criminal  enterprise  by  these  drug 
dealers,  but  it  actually  means  that 
those  syndicates,  those  crime  syndi- 
cates, those  cocaine  rings  are  so  power- 
ful and  so  intimidating  that  the  entire 
Government  of  the  United  States  has 
to  gird  for  retaliation  after  a  drug  fig- 
ure's arrest.  In  other  words,  they  are 
so  powerful,  these  cocaine  dealers, 
that  they  can  mount  an  offensive 
against  the  United  States  or  any 
power  that  would  dare  to  do  anything 
to  harm  their  criminal  enterprises. 
That  is  how  serious  it  is. 

They  mean  it;  it  Is  not  Just  an  empty 
threat  for  them  to  say,  "If  you  do  such 
and  such,  then  we  will  kiU  a  Judge,  or 
we  will  murder  a  Drug  Enforcement 
Agent,  or  we  will  assassinate  a  police 
officer." 
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I  am  not  Just  making  that  up.  Those 
expressions  and  those  realities  have 
come  from  the  facts  themselves.  In 
the  accounts  of  the  Lehder  arrest  it  is 
quoted  from  the  DEA  Chief,  John  C. 
Lawn,  that  they  have  killed  Judges, 
they  have  killed  300  police  officers, 
and  dozens  of  newspaper  people  in  Co- 
lombia. 

Lest  you  say,  "Well,  that's  Colombia, 
that's  a  hemisphere  away  or  a  conti- 
nent away  in  South  America."  lest  you 
think  that  that  is  too  remote  for  us  to 
be  concerned,  let  me  reiterate  that  on 
the  floor,  this  very  same  floor,  during 
the  debate  on  the  drug  bill  last  fall,  I 
produced  accounts  of  a  reality  that 
happened  in  our  own  country.  A  Fed- 
eral Judge  in  Texas  was  executed  co- 
caine-ring style  by  a  drug  dealer  order- 
ing a  hit  t>ecause  that  Federal  Judge 
dared  to  be  the  presiding  Judge  in  a 
case  involving  one  of  their  people. 

So  what  is  the  answer?  The  answer 
is,  of  (wurse,  the  widespread  edu(»tion 
that  we  must  enforce  and  endorse  in 
our  country  so  that  we  no  longer  will 
become  a  victim  country  of  the  co- 
caine dealers,  because  that  is  what  we 
are.  Their  market  is  in  our  neighbor- 
hoods, and  as  long  as  we  permit  that, 
the  cocaine  rings,  one  will  be  brought 
down  and  one  leader  arrested,  and 
others  will  spring  up  to  take  their 
places.  We  must  dry  up  the  market; 
that  goes  without  saying. 

We  must  do  all  kinds  of  things,  but 
for  now  one  of  the  essential  elements 
of  law  enforcement  in  this  drug  war 
has  to  be  the  invoking  of  the  death 
penalty  in  proper  cases  in  trials  of 
drug  dealers  who  will  have  l>een 
proved  to  have  ordered  the  assassina- 
tion of  Federal  officials  or  drug  law- 
enforcement  officers  of  any  individual 
who  would  stand  in  their  way— inno- 
cent bystanders  and  citizens  of  all 
types. 

These  people  deserve  no  consider- 
ation whatsoever,  and  if  society  is  to 
protect  itself  to  the  ultimate,  we  must 
allow  capital  punishment  in  those  spe- 
cific cases  where  an  intentional 
murder  has  taken  place  to  be  an 
option  of  a  Jury  that  would  try  a  co- 
caine dealer  or  other  drug  dealers  who 
is  brought  to  Justice. 

That  is  why  the  legislation  that  I 
have  offered  and  which  won  over- 
whelming approval  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  Just  last  fall,  but  bogged  down 
in  the  Senate,  pinpoints  and  targets 
that  individual  who  in  the  furtherance 
of  a  continuing  criminal  enterprise, 
like  a  cocaine  ring,  has  five  or  more  as- 
sociates perpetrating  and  executing 
his  duties.  When  that  Individual,  that 
drug  dealer,  stoops  to  kill,  then  the 
death  penalty  should  apply. 


THE  NEW  GI  BILL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
M(X>DT).  Under  a  previous  order  of  the 


House,  the  gentleman  from  Mlastasippl 
[Mr.  MoHTGoioBT]  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  Introducing  for  myseif  and  174  of  my  cot- 
leagues  legislation  to  make  the  new  GI  ba  a 
permanent  program.  This  legislation  is  kienli- 
cal  to  S.  12,  the  measure  reoentty  introduoed 
In  the  other  body  by  Senators  Cranston  wid 

MUPKOWSKl. 

October  19,  1984,  is  a  day  that  martcad  the 
culmination  of  more  than  4  yevs  of  hard  work 
on  both  sides  of  Capitol  HHI  to  further  ensure 
the  Nation's  stiength  and  security.  Akeady, 
we  can  kx>k  back  on  ttiat  day  as  one  of  the 
most  important  in  the  history  of  the  Nation's 
Armed  Forces.  On  that  date,  Public  Law  96- 
525.  the  DOD  Authorization  Act  of  1965,  was 
signed  into  law.  Titie  VII  of  this  act  estabiahed 
the  new  GI  bill  for  the  All-Vokjnteer  Force. 

On  January  28,  1981,  I  first  introduced  the 
new  GI  bill.  H.R.  1400.  Prkx  to  that  dale,  the 
staff  had  wortted  for  approximately  8  months 
with  the  military  service  departments  to  lay  the 
groundwork  for  this  legislative  proposal,  tt  has 
proven  to  be  time  well  spent 

All  of  us  in  ttie  Cor>gress  can  take  great 
pride  in  the  devetopment  and  establishment  of 
his  vital  education  assistance  program.  Since 
ttie  program  was  implemented  on  July  1, 
1985,  I  have  heard  nothing  but  praise  for  ttte 
new  GI  bill  from  my  colleagues,  from  ttie  mli- 
tary  departments,  from  educators,  from  re- 
cruiters, and  from  new  recruits  and  ttwir  fami- 
Ites.  Statistics  and  other  indicators  show  ttiat 
the  new  GI  bill  is  successful  beyond  our  great- 
est expectations. 

Participation  rates  in  all  brandies  of  miitary 
service  confirm  the  new  GI  bill's  vakie  to  the 
young  people  volunteering  to  serve  in  our 
ccxjnty's  Armed  Forces.  The  latest  avaiabte 
statistics  show  that  84  percent  of  aH  new 
Army  recruits  are  participating  in  the  new  GI 
bill.  The  Navy  Is  signing  54  percent  of  its  re- 
cuits;  64  percent  of  Marine  Corps  enlistaes 
are  opting  for  ttie  program;  and  ttie  Air  Force 
reports  ttiat  44  percent  of  its  new  recruils  are 
enrolling.  Ttvough  the  end  of  December  1966, 
43,130  members  of  the  selected  Reserve  had 
already  initiated  training  under  ttie  new  GI  biN. 

The  new  GI  biH  is  fuifiHing  several  puipoeaa 
Rrst  and  foremost  it  is  assisting  in  ttie  read- 
justment of  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  lo 
civilian  life  after  their  separation  from  mMary 
service.  It  Is  providsig  educatnn  asaistanoe 
for  tens  of  ttiousands  of  young  men  and 
women  wtio  ottienivise  miglit  not  be  able  to  go 
to  college  or  pursue  ottier  postaeoondaiy 
training.  In  addHion,  it  has  proven  to  tie  an  im- 
portant rectuitment  and  retention  tcxil  for  all 
tiranches  of  ttie  nvlitary,  eapedaMy  ttie  Army. 

This  newest  GI  bill  is  ttie  latest  to  help  cany 
out  our  national  obligaticxi  to  assist  servioa 
memtiers  in  ttieir  efforts  to  achieve  maximum 
potential  as  indivkluals  and  as  citizens.  Since 
ttie  enactment  of  the  first  GI  bll  in  1944,  otw 
18  million  veterans  and  service 
have  received  educatkxial 
three  GI  bHIs.  Ttiese  inckjde  7.8  mMon  under 
ttie  World  War  II  GI  bHI,  almost  2.4  miiion 
under  the  Korean  conflict  GI  bil,  and  over  6 
mUNon  under  ttie  Vietnam-era-post-Korean  GI 
bill. 
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As  Iw  aignad  the  llrat  Gl  bil.  President 
FrwiMn  a  RooeeveN  said  the  legislation  gave 
"amphafc  noHoe  to  the  men  and  women  of 
our  Armed  Foroes  that  the  American  people 
(to  not  inlsnd  to  let  them  down."  In  creating 
the  new  Gl  ba.  we  have  sent  that  same  mes- 
aage  and  made  the  same  commitment  to 
Ihoee  voiuntoars  who  are  choosing  to  protect 
our  twedomi  Vwough  service  in  the  Anned 
Rmaa.  We  appredato  their  service  on  our 
behrif.  We  understand  and  support  their 
deaire  to  IM  aH  they  can  be." 

A  first  century  pNtoeopher  observed,  "only 
the  educatod  sie  free."  This  statement  is  no 
leas  feua  as  we  move  Into  the  21st  century, 
and  R  is  our  raaponaliility  to  enable  (hose  who 
wMngly  protoct  our  freedoms  to  also  pursue 
tlwir  personal  freedom  and  self-improvement 
mrougp  eoucaeon. 

In  addWon  to  fadltating  serviceniemt)efs' 
iMKluBtment.  the  new  Gl  bill  is  designed  to 
atkact  high-quaity  personnel  to  the  Active 
and  Reserve  components  of  ttie  Armed 
Faroes.  SophisticalBd  weapon  systems  and 
the  higtHy  technical  needs  of  our  military  ne- 
oaaaltato  the  recruitment  of  bright  talented 
young  people.  The  new  Gl  bill  Is  providing  the 
sarvioea  wtlh  the  addMional,  veiy  potent  tool 
Ihey  need  to  attract  the  very  best  men  and 
woman  to  mCtary  service.  It  is  important  to 
iteep  in  mind  that  our  "All  Volunteer"  Force  is 
actoaiy  our  "AH  Recruited"  Force.  The  armed 
aaivioaamust  compete  with  an  expanding  job 
maitot  and  educational  institutions  in  order  to 
attract  high  quaMy  and  larger  percentages 
from  a  ahiinlung  pool  of  eligUe  recruits.  How- 
ever, ainoa  the  imptamentation  of  the  new  Gl 
bO.  and  becauae  of  it,  the  Congress  and  the 
mWary  have  forged  a  new,  stronger  alliance 
wHh  our  community  and  junior  colieges.  uni- 
veraitlas  and  fraining  institutions  to  ertsure  that 
those  indMduais  wtto  deaire  to  further  their 
educations  may  do  so,  and  may  do  so  with 
the  kmwtedge  that  they  earned  It  in  service  to 
their  country.  Furthermore,  employers  benefit 
fiam  a  better-educated  pool  of  potential  em- 
pioyees. 

Statistics  compfled  by  the  U.S.  Army  dra- 
maMcaay  demonstrate  the  recruiting  power  of 
ttie  new  Gl  bM.  Today,  more  ttian  90  percent 
of  Army  recruita  are  high  school  graduates 
compared  to  54  percent  In  1960.  The  percent- 
age of  recruits  scoring  in  ttie  upper  half  of  the 
Armed  Foroes  Qualification  Test  [AFQT] 
Jumped  from  26  to  63  percent  during  the 
same  period.  Quaity  male  recruits  Increased 
10  percent  during  ttie  first  year  of  the  new  Gl 
M  over  Hw  final  12  monttis  of  year,  the  previ- 
ous education  program,  a  program  which 
proved  to  be  a  dtonai  failure.  Particularly  im- 
pieasivo  are  ttie  statements  of  43  percent  of 
ttie  high  quaity  recnjits  who  said  ttiey  would 
not  have  foined  ttie  Army  but  for  the  educa- 
tional aaiistance  benefits  avaitabie  under  the 
new  Gl  biH. 

The  first  year  impact  of  ttie  new  Gl  bill  on 
Army  Reeerve  recruitment  has  been  equally 
Impressive.  Army  Reserve  high  quality  recruits 
IncrMwid  24  percent  and  6-year  enlistments 
incraased28  parent  over  the  year  prior  to  the 
impleinentalion  d  tfiis  new  program. 

Tlw  oilier  services  are  as  enthusiastic  as 
the  Aimy  in  their  support  for  ttie  continuation 
of  ttie  new  Gl  bH.  TTw  Air  Force  points  to  the 
sevenfold  Increase  in  new  Gl  bW  participation 


over  ttie  year  and  notes  that  most  new  Gl  bill 
participants  are  in  mental  categories  I  and  II. 
Ctearly  ttie  smartest  young  people  are  coming 
into  the  Air  Force  to  take  advantage  of  ttie 
avaHBble  education  benefits.  Additionally,  ttie 
t^.  1  reason  given  for  enlistment  in  ttie  Air 
Force  Reserve  is  ttie  new  Gl  tiill.  Both  ttie 
Marine  Corps  and  ttie  Navy  rate  ttiis  new  edu- 
cation assistance  program  as  a  critical  compo- 
nent of  ttieir  recruiting  package. 

The  new  Gl  bill  has  played  a  major  rule  in 
saving  the  All-Volunteer  Force.  The  numtjer  of 
eligii>le  young  recruits  is  falling  fast  Ttierefore, 
we  must  maintain  a  cost-effective  means  of 
attracting  tiigher  percentages  to  military  serv- 
ice. Furttiermore,  we  must  have  a  program 
ttiat  gives  us  bright  disciplined,  goal-oriented 
individuals.  After  all,  that  is  wtiat  txiiUs  a 
strong  military  force.  The  new  Gl  bill,  in  con- 
cert with  ttie  compensation  and  enlistment 
bonus  incentives,  is  allowing  all  branches  of 
the  military  service  to  compete  in  the  market- 
place for  quality  personnel. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  your  televised  address  to 
the  Nation  on  January  27,  you  made  ekxjuent 
refererx^e  to  ttie  Gl  tiill  and  its  Impact  on  the 
Nation.  In  your  words:  "Ttie  very  t)est  financial 
Investment  this  country  ever  made  was  ttie  Gl 
bill  of  rights  at  the  end  of  Worid  War  II.  It  sent 
an  entire  generation  of  Americans  to  college. 
And  our  country  has  been  reaping  ttie  divi- 
dends ever  since." 

You  are  at)SOlutely  right,  Mr.  Speaker.  And 
we  would  like  to  see  ttiose  dividerids  continue. 
As  a  result,  174  of  my  colleagues  are  joining 
me  today  in  a  major  tiipartisan  effort  as  we  in- 
troduce legislation  to  make  this  successful  3- 
year  test  program  a  permanent  program.  The 
strength  of  our  military  forces  depends  very 
heavily  on  enactment  of  this  legislation.  Thou- 
sands of  potential  recruits  across  the  Nation 
will  be  closely  watching  our  actions.  We  must 
not  let  America  down. 


B-1  WILL  ADD  TO  DETERRENT 
CAPABILITY 

(Mr.  KASICH  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  KASICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  respond  to  a  January  8  1- 
minute  remark  criticizing  the  B-1.  I 
would  also  like  to  submit  for  the 
record  a  Washington  Post  editorial 
written  by  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force 
Pete  Aldridge  and  Air  Force  Chief  of 
Staff  Gten.  Larry  Welch. 

Recently,  decade-long  B-1  critics 
have  been  eagerly  attacking  the  B-1 
program.  The  B-1  does  have  problems, 
just  as  all  new  weapon  systems  have 
problems.  But  let's  not  throw  the  baby 
out  with  the  bath  water:  the  problems 
can  lie  fixed  and  Bxe  being  fixed. 

Most  important,  the  difficulties 
should  be  put  into  a  proper  perspec- 
tive. Every  weapon  system  has  teeth- 
ing problems  as  it  is  l>eing  introduced 
into  active  service,  and  the  B-1  is  no 
exception.  But  we  should  learn  from 
the  mistakes  that  have  been  made, 
just  as  we  should  learn  from  the  many 


good  asi>ects  of  the  program,  which 
were  praised  by  the  Packard  Commis- 
sion report  just  last  year. 

The  bottom  line,  Mr.  Speaker,  is 
that  th4  B-1  has  been  deployed  on 
schedule  as  promised,  and  will  add  tre- 
mendously to  our  strategic  deterrent 
capabilits^.  The  B-1  is  now  operational 
at  Dyess  Air  Force  Base,  TX.  and  the 
aircraft  Is  being  brought  up  to  its  full 
operating  potential.  It  will  serve  as  a 
vital  component  of  our  strategic  triad 
for  many  years  to  come. 

EfePARTlCKirT  or  THE  AlR  FORCB. 

Vathingtxm,  DC,  Janvary  7,  1987. 
Ms.  Meg  OszEifnELD, 

Editorial  Page  Editor,  the  Washington  Pott, 
Waahington,  DC. 

Dkak  Ms.  Grkenfield:  Mr.  David  Evans' 
opinion  piece  on  the  B-IB  In  the  January  4, 
1987,  "Outlook"  section  of  the  Washington 
Post,  is  flat  wrong.  While  we  understand 
that  particular  conglomeration  of  misrepre- 
sentations is  only  the  view  of  the  author 
and  not  t^e  Post  editorial  policy,  that  fact 
may  be  (est  on  many  readers.  While  no 
useful  purpose  Is  served  by  responding 
point-by-point  to  the  obvious  shortcomings 
in  technical  and  operational  expertise  re- 
flected in  the  article,  it  is  Important  that 
the  record  l>e  set  straight. 

The  central  fact  is  the  B-IB.  the  most  ad- 
vanced tx>m)>er  In  the  world.  Is  today  on 
alert  at  Qyess  AFB,  TX,  fulfilling  Its  intend- 
ed mission  of  deterring  conflict  by  l>eing  ca- 
pable—this moment — of  carrying  out  its  mis- 
sion. The  men  and  women  who  fly  and  sup- 
port It  isiderstand  the  great  contribution 
this  aircraft  makes— now— and  so  do  the  So- 
viets. 

As  is  the  case  with  most  new  aircraft,  or 
other  weapons  systems  at  this  stage  of  their 
lives,  there  are  some  deficiencies  In  the  B- 
IB  that  require  correction  to  realize  the 
full,  long  term  potential.  Most  will  t>e  cor- 
rected In  the  short  term.  One  or  two  will 
take  longer.  There  Is  no  Indication  that  re- 
quired work  will  exceed  the  <20.5  billion 
cost  cellltig.  Due  to  Congressional  cuts,  cur- 
rent funding  is  alMut  three-quarters  of  a  bil- 
lion lielotv  that  celling.  The  Air  Force  will 
ask  that  a  substantial  part  of  those  cuts  l>e 
restored  to  complete  needed  work.  Consider- 
ing that  the  B-IB  will  be  a  key  contributor 
to  deterrence  for  the  next  30  years,  that  ma- 
turing process  Is  reasonable  and  no  cause 
for  alarm.  Only  the  most  Impatient  or  unin- 
formed would  suggest  these  are  fatal  Haws 
in  existing  capabilities  or  future  prospects. 

Some  Of  the  more  outrageous  allegations 
in  the  "Outlook"  article  warrant  brief  com- 
ment. 

Using  measures  irrelevant  to  strategic 
boml>ers,  Evans  characterizes  the  aircraft  as 
"a  step  backward."  Such  measures  as  wing 
loading  and  thrust-to-weight  and  maximum 
thrust  fuel  consumption  are  of  Interest  for 
highly  maneuverable  fighter  aircraft  but 
have  little  to  do  with  strategic  bomliers.  The 
B-IB  has  the  full  specified  range  capability 
which  is  considerably  greater  than  the  B-52. 
It  penetrates  enemy  airspace  under  all- 
weather  conditions  at  markedly  lower  alti- 
tudes ai|d  at  si}eeds  more  than  50%  faster 
than  the  B-52.  It  carries  a  sul>stantially 
larger  liomb  load  which  it  delivers  with 
much  intproved  accuracy,  and  it  has  a  radar 
cross  section  1/lOOth  that  of  the  B-52. 
These  are  the  relevant  measures  for  the 
utility  of  a  penetrating  t>oml>er  aircraft,  and 
the  B- IB  is  a  success  story  on  each  count. 


The  writer  of  the  "Outlook"  piece  com- 
pares the  cost  of  a  modem  19808  l>oml)er  to 
the  acquisition  coat  of  a  1950s  l>omt)er.  A 
similar  comparison  of  fighter  aircraft  or 
automobiles  would  yield  similar  results  and 
are  Irrelevant.  There  Is  still  every  reason  to 
expect  that  we  will  buy  the  full  plaimed 
numt>er  of  B-IB  aircraft  with  planned  c*f>i- 
biUtles  within  the  plaimed  $20.5  bUllon 
dollar  ceiling.  Wliile  it  is  true  that  the  train- 
ing simulator  is  not  included  In  that  cost— 
which  has  never  lieen  a  secret  to  anyone— 
the  simulator  acquisition  cost  is  Just  over 
$200  million,  a  far  cry  from  Evans'  $10  bil- 
lion figiu%. 

As  to  flying  hour  costs,  at  this  early  stage 
of  operation  in  any  new  system,  operating 
costs  are  inflated  by  a  number  of  well  un- 
derstood factors  associated  with  the  initial 
limited  scope  of  operations  while  buUding 
the  logistics  support  system.  Those  costs  in- 
clude funding  initial  spares  for  the  full  100 
aircraft  at  the  front  end  of  the  production. 
The  projection  is  that  the  life-cycle  cost  of 
operating  a  B-IB  will  be  some  15-25%  more 
than  for  a  B-52.  For  that  price,  the  differ- 
ence in  effectiveness  is  al>solute.  The  B-IB 
will  perform  the  penetrating  boml>er  role  in 
the  next  decade,  and  the  B-52  cannot.  The 
capability  to  penetrate  Soviet  airspace  and 
locate  and  attack  targets  deep  in  the  Soviet 
Union  Is  an  at>solutely  essential  element  of  a 
credible  deterrent  force. 

Despite  Evans'  tortured  use  of  an  assort- 
ment of  miscellaneous  data  to  arrive  at  un- 
warranted conclusions,  the  facts  are 
straightforward.  The  B-IB  Is  a  well-con- 
ceived l>oml>er  that  is  l>eing  developed  and 
fielded  within  agreed  to,  clearly  sUted  cost 
constraints  to  perform  missions  vital  to  the 
defense  of  this  nation.  The  B-IB  can  deliver 
large  conventional  or  nuclear  payloads  over 
intercontinental  ranges,  with  high  speed, 
low  altitude  penetration  of  sophisticated  de- 
fenses. The  B-IB  can  perform  those  mis- 
sions now,  and  work  continues  at  a  rapid 
pace  to  mature  the  system  and  bring  it  to  its 
full  potential  performance  that  wUl  contril>- 
ute  greatly  to  deterrence  for  several  dec- 
ades. 

IiAHHT  D.  Welch, 
Oeneral.  USAF.  Chief  of  Staff. 
EC.  Au>Rn>GE,  Jr.. 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Force. 


FREE  THE  FARMERS  TO  SELL 

AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCTS  TO 

CUBA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Alexan- 
der! is  recognized  for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  February 
5,  I  introduced  a  resolution  calling  upon  ttie 
administoation  to  free  the  American  farmer  to 
sell  United  States  agricultural  products  to  the 
Reput>lk:  of  Cut>a.  Today,  under  my  unani- 
mous consent  request,  I  woukJ  like  to  Include 
additional  material  in  ttie  Record  concerning 
ttie  resokition,  as  well  as  newspaper  articles 
relating  ttie  financial  troubles  of  ttie  farmers  in 
Arkansas. 

This  resolution  calls  for  freeing  tiie  farmers 
from  ttie  economic  bondage  of  the  Cutian  em- 
bargo. The  proposal  to  altow  agricultural  ti-ade 
to  Cuba  tias  l>een  gattiering  powerful  momerv 
tum  in  recent  monttis,  having  received  en- 
dorsements from  ttie  American  agriculture 
movement,  ttie  Farm  Bureau  federations  of 
my  district  and  State,  the  board  of  Directors  of 
Rneland  Foods,  Inc.,  and  the  Arkansas  State 


Senate,  «vtiich  unanimousty  endorsed  a  reso- 
lutkxi  on  January  27  advocating  farm  ti^ade  to 
Cuba. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  recent  weeks  I  tiave  includ- 
ed in  ttie  Record  the  documents  passed  by 
the  various  groups  in  support  of  selling  agri- 
cultural products  to  Cut>a.  As  ttie  groundswell 
of  put>lic  opink>n  in  ttie  Mklsouth  increases,  I 
plan  to  include  materials  in  ttie  Record  on  a 
continuing  basis  in  order  to  stiow  ttie  wide- 
spread putilk;  support  for  freeing  the  farmers 
to  compete  in  ttie  Cut)an  agricultural  market 

One  cogent  example  of  ttie  sentiments  of 
my  people  in  Arkansas  was  a  Febrxjary  2  edi- 
torial in  the  Stuttgart  Daily  Leader,  whch  ot>- 
served  ttiat  "it  does  not  rnake  much  sense  to 
allow  trade  with  ttie  Soviet  Union,  for  exam- 
ple, while  protiitNting  trade  with  Cut>a."  Ttie 
Stuttgart  newspaper  said  ttiat  Cut>a  offers 
rice-producing  Stetes  such  as  Artcansas  an 
annual  market  in  excess  of  $50  miilkxi  for  rice 
alone,  with  a  potential  market  for  ottier  agri- 
cultural products  of  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  each  year. 

Anottier  significant  example  of  ttie  senti- 
ments of  people  in  my  region  of  America  ap- 
peared in  ttie  January  25  issue  of  ttie  Mem- 
phis Commercial  Appeal.  That  article  quoted 
one  Ari(ansas  farmer  as  expressing  a  view- 
point typical  of  many  MkJsouth  farmers  when 
tie  said,  "The  emturgo  is  cutting  ttie  farmers' 
throats.  They  talk  atiout  free  trade  but  there's 
no  such  thing  as  free  trade  when  ttiere's  an 
emt)argo." 

Ttie  Commercial  Appeal  putilistied  a  photo- 
graph that  dramatized  ttie  plight  of  many  farm- 
ers tietter  ttian  any  speech  could  ever  do:  Ttie 
ptiotograph  showed  millions  of  bushels  of  sur- 
plus rice,  com,  and  soyt>eans  being  stored  in 
Ctierry  Valley,  AR,  under  an  agreement  with 
ttie  Federal  Government.  Those  enormous 
mounds  of  surplus  food  rise  like  Egyptian  pyr- 
amkls  from  the  delta  rice  fiekte  of  my  distiict, 
and  ttiey  are  a  sad  testimony  to  policies  ttiat 
have  failed  to  find  maritets  for  the  productivity 
of  our  hard-working  farmers. 

Atiove  that  poignant  photograph,  ttie  cap- 
tton  quoted  a  discouraged  Arkansas  farmer 
who  sakl,  "Mayt)e  wtien  times  were  better 
they  wouldn't  have  wanted  to  sell  to  CuIm,  but 
wtien  you're  struggling  to  survive.  It  doesn't 
matter  that  much." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  the  Stuttgart  and 
Memphis  articles  at  this  point  in  ttie  Record 
as  follows: 

IFrom  the  Memphis  Commercial  Appeal. 
Jan.  25,  19871 

Graih  Sale  to  Cuba  Pushed  bt  Farmers 
(By  Laura  Coleman) 

Cherry  Valley,  AR— On  first  glance,  the 
mammoth,  wtiite  mountains  amid  the  flat, 
delta  rice  fields  along  Arkansas  1  north  of 
here  make  a  startling  sight. 

Despite  a  size  and  shape  resembling  some- 
thing from  the  long-ago  Egypt,  the  piles  of 
grain  covered  in  white  plastic  are  a  monu- 
ment to  something  modem;  the  surplus  of 
grain  produced  by  Mid-South  farmers. 

Many  fanners  here  who  tend  the  produc- 
tive rice  crops  wish  that  grain  was  on  a  slow 
twat  to  Culia. 

For  now,  however,  the  four  million  bush- 
els of  rice,  soybeans  and  com  here  will 
remain  and  t>e  augmented  by  thousands 
more  bushels  liefore  the  surplus-grlan  prol>- 
lem  Is  resolved. 


"If  we'd  do  business  with  Culia,  we'd  be 
aiding  and  at>ettlng  the  Communist  effort," 
said  Bill  Argo  from  Iwhlnd  tUs  pliannacy 
counter  in  nearby  Wynne.  "To  me  it's  a 
matter  of  principle:  if  you  do  It,  you  may  as 
well  do  away  with  the  fabric  of  our  foreign 
policy." 

Then  Argo  lowered  tils  voice  and  com- 
plained alwut  farmers  who  are  complaining 
atjout  tough  times. 

Other  Arkansans  have  other  views.  But 
Argo's  views  about  grain  sales  to  Cuba  are 
shared  by  other  Arkansans  hurt  by  a  de- 
pressed farm  economy  but  firmly  anti-Com- 
munist. 

The  Issue  of  selling  U.S.  grain  to  Cutw  is 
one— possibly  the  only  one— on  wtilcb  the 
American  Farm  Bureau  and  the  American 
Agriculture  Movement  (AAM)  agree. 

On  issues  such  as  mandatory  production 
controls  and  parity  for  farmers,  for  exam- 
ple, the  groups  are  of  opposite  philoaoptUea: 
AAM  wants  l)oth  and  the  Fann  Bureau 
wants  neither. 

But  the  popularity  of  opening  the  Cuban 
market  among  farm  groups  apparently  is 
not  increasing  the  chances  that  the  emtier- 
go  imposed  in  1962  will  l>e  lifted. 

'I  don't  think  the  Reagan  administration 
intends  to  do  anyttiing  about  it,"  said 
Jimmy  Taylor,  40,  of  Wynne,  as  he  waited 
for  a  meeting  last  week  at  the  Cross  County 
Farmers'  Co-op. 

Taylor  produces  about  700  acres  of  rice, 
down  from  2,000  acres  at  one  time.  Some  of 
his  friends  and  neightwrs  nodded  as  he  com- 
plained that  the  eml>argo  against  Cul>a  is 
not  producing  positive  results. 

"The  emlMTgo  is  cutting  the  farmers' 
throats,"  Taylor  said.  "They  talk  alwut  free 
trade  but  there's  no  such  thing  as  free  trade 
when  there's  an  eml>argo." 

The  rice  and  other  grains  stored  near 
Cherry  Valley  are  part  of  Carwell  Elevator 
Co.'s  agreement  with  the  VS.  Department 
of  Agriculture  to  store  surplus  grain  from  a 
multistate  area. 

Bill  CarweU.  who,  with  his  father,  J.  L. 
Carwell.  owns  the  elevator,  said  he's  heard 
farmers  talk  about  the  Cul>an  trade  for  a 
long  time. 

•They're  all  in  support  of  it,"  Carwell 
said.  "The  agricultural  climate  is  so  l>ad. .  .  . 
Mayt>e  when  times  were  l»etter  they 
wouldn't  tvave  wanted  to  sell  to  Cut>a  but 
when  you're  struggling  to  survive,  it  doesn't 
matter  that  much.  We  ship  arms  to  Iran,  so 
why  not  sell  rice  to  Cul>a?" 

The  issue  was  among  the  top  priorities  of 
the  AAM  during  the  organization's  national 
convention  in  Memphis  last  week.  The 
group  unanimously  passed  a  resolution  call- 
ing for  the  sale  of  U.S.  grain  to  Cul>a. 

The  week  t>efore,  in  California,  the  Ameri- 
can Farm  Bureau  Federation  rejected  a 
similar  resolution  but  ttiat  decision,  said  Ar- 
kansas Farm  Bureau  President  Andrew 
Whlsenhunt  of  Bradley,  came  only  l)ecau»e 
the  Farm  Bureau  already  is  on  record  as 
being  opposed  to  all  emliargos. 

"The  Farm  Bureau  has  a  longstanding 
policy  ttiat  there  should  not  l>e  emltargoea," 
Whlsenhunt  said,  "and  that  there  should  t>e 
embargoes  only  when  it  is  in  the  national 
interest." 

He  said  that  the  Farm  Bureau  has  "no 
problem  at  all"  with  supporting  the  sale  of 
grain  to  CuImu  Wtiisenhunt  estimated  tliat, 
if  the  embargo  were  lifted,  about  200,000 
tons  of  U.S.  rice  would  l>e  sold  to  Cut>a  an- 
nually. 

"It  takes  a  whole  lot  of  shovelfuls  to  move 
a  mountain  but  you  can't  move  a  mountain 
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untfl  you  atait  uiing  the  shovel."  Whisen- 
hunti^d. 

UJB.  Rep.  BiU  Alezmnder  (D-Ark.).  who 
mmMnU  a  dMrlet  which  produces  about 
35  per  cent  of  the  Ud8.-Krown  rice,  haa  made 
trade  with  Cuba  aomethlng  of  a  mission  of 
his  own.  "Iliere's  a  $50  million  Cuba  market 
sitttaic  there  waiUoa  for  someone  to  talce 
it,"  said  Alexander,  who  haa  traveled  to 
Cuba  twice. 

Alexander's  Arkansas  eoUeasues  in  Con- 
gress, though  not  as  adamant,  have  indicat- 
ed support  for  trading  with  Cuba.  Sen  Dale 
Bumpers  (D-Ark.)  is  on  record  in  favor  of  it, 
said  his  spokesman.  Matt  James.  Damon 
TtaoBipaon.  spokesman  for  Sen.  David  Pryor 
(D-Ark.),  said  Pryor  also  supports  sales  to 
Cuba. 

Whisenhunt's  eounteipart,  Mississippi 
Vtem  Bureau  president  Hugh  Arant,  was 
not  as  enthusiasUc  in  his  endorsement  of 
grain  sales  to  Cuba.  "I  have  some  reserva- 
tlona  about  it .  .  .  it's  hard  to  pinpoint  them 
and  put  them  into  words.  The  fact  that 
Cuba  ia  a  Communist  country  causes  me 
some  anxiety  but  I'm  of  the  opinion  that 
trade  ought  to  be  fair  trade  between  all  na- 
tions of  the  world,  that  we're  in  a  worldwide 
ecoDomy." 

For  nonfarmers,  the  support  for  trade 
with  Cuba  appears  to  hinge  on  their  accept- 
ance of  the  theory  that  what's  good  for  a^- 
busineas  is  good  for  the  cotmtry. 

Many,  including  those  in  nearby  Wynne. 
dte  existing  trade  with  other  Communist 
countries  as  a  reason  to  lift  the  embargo 
against  Cuba. 

"I  dont  like  the  Communist  governments 
and  their  systems,  but  there  are  thousands 
of  starving  people  in  those  countries  who 
have  no  say  in  how  their  government  is 
run."  said  Doyl  Brown,  president  of  First 
Natkmal  Bank  in  Wynne.  "I  think  that 
anyone  who  can  buy  our  rice  ought  to  be 
able  to  buy  it." 

[Editorial  from  the  Stuttgart  Daily  Leader, 

Feb.  2, 1987] 
ALKzamm  on  Tkack  in  WAirmiG  To  Sxu. 

AoaiCULTDBAL  PHODUCTS  TO  CUBA 

We  wish  VS,  RepreaenUtive  BiU  Alexan- 
der luck  in  his  efforts  to  push  for  the  sale  of 
agricultural  products  to  Cuba. 

No,  we  do  not  agree  often  with  the  First 
District  Congressman,  but  we  do  believe  he 
is  on  the  right  tra^  with  tiis  latest  effort. 
Alexander  is  expected  to  introduce  a  resolu- 
tion in  the  House  urging  the  Reagan  admin- 
istration to  make  an  exception  to  its  embar- 
go on  trade  to  Cuba  and  permit  sales  Of  food 
to  that  country. 

Cuba  offers  rice-produdng  states  such  as 
Arkansas  an  aimual  market  in  excess  of  $50 
million  for  riee  alone.  Alexander  has  stated, 
with  a  potential  annual  market  of  millions 
mote  irtien  including  other  agricultural 
products. 

Alexander  said  last  week  it  is  "indefensi- 
ble" to  continue  to  bar  those  markets  from 
the  XJ&  when  storage  bins  are  overflowing. 


We  agree  that  it  does  not  make  much 
sense  to  allow  trade  with  the  Soviet  Union, 
for  ocample,  whUe  prohibiting  trade  with 
CubiL  Can  the  Reagan  administration  find 
Fidel  (Castro  that  much  more  offensive  than 
Mikhail  Gorbachev? 

But  Alexander's  message  is  made  even 
more  timely  by  the  release  Friday  of  the 
Commerce  Department  report  on  foreign 
trade  That  gloomy  report  indicated  that 
the  U.S.  trade  deficit  in  1986  was  a  whop- 
ping $169.8  billion,  the  highest  ever. 

In  agricultural  products,  exports  declined 
10.7  percent  to  $26.1  billion,  while  imports 
increased  5.3  percent  to  $23.2  billion. 

Alexander  is  correct  when  he  says  sale  of 
agricultural  products  to  (Xiba  will  not  solve 
^1  of  the  problems  farmers  face.  But  in 
light  of  the  most  recent  trade  figures  and 
the  present  state  of  the  economy,  can  ex- 
panding the  U.S.  market  to  include  Cuba  be 
such  a  bad  idea? 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  have  said  on  many  occa- 
sions, ttiis  is  not  a  foreign  policy  issue,  but  a 
farm  Bsue  and  a  trade  issue.  We  must  keep  a 
constant  vigil  and  ctosely  observe  the  actions 
of  Cuba,  but  In  the  name  of  competitiveness, 
of  capitalism,  and  above  all,  of  freedom,  let's 
liberate  Vne  farmers  to  sell  their  products  in 
the  t)ackoning  markets  of  Cut>a. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  address  the  House,  following  the 
legislative  program  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Rhodes)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

MiB.  Bentlet,  for  60  minutes,  on 
February  18  and  24. 

Mr.  DioGuAitni,  for  5  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Gekas.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  EcKART)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarlcs  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  Stratton,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  HocHBRUECKNER,  for  5  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Montgomery,  for  5  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Alexander,  for  20  minutes, 
today. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remarks  was 
granted  to: 


(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Rhodes)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter) 

Mr.  OOJCAM  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  SOKOMON. 

Mr.  Shumwat. 

Mr.  Tqxthg  of  Florida  in  three  in- 
stances. 
Mr.  FiSR. 
Mr.  DioGuAROi. 

Mr.  BEtEUTER. 

Mr.  CorrE. 

Mr.  ChCnet. 

Mr.  Lewis  of  California. 

Mr.  Kevp  in  two  instances. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  EcKART)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Kiu>EE. 

Mr.  Kaiijorski. 

Mr.  Pepper. 

Mr.  Hamilton. 

Ms.  Slaughter  of  New  York. 

Mr.  ACXERMAN. 

Mr.  NowAK. 

Mr.  Fazio. 

Mr.  Coilho  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Carr. 

Mr.  FAacELL  In  two  instances. 
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ADJOURNMENT  TO  WEDNESDAY, 
FEBRUARY  18,  1987 

Mr.  ECKART.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  Bouse  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  provisions  of  House  Concur- 
rent Resolution  36  of  the  100th  Con- 
gress, the  House  stands  adjourned 
until  12  noon.  Wednesday,  February 
18.  1987. 

Thereupon  (at  12  o'clock  and  36  min- 
utes p.m.),  pursuant  to  House  Concur- 
rent Resolution  36.  the  House  ad- 
journed until  Wednesday.  February 
18,  1987.  at  12  noon. 


'  Pv  dMi)  ijuiutitutos  lod|iR[  Md  nuls. 

■  H  tafBfii  atmci  is  aad,  nls  US  Ma  luwiwit  if  US  cvrency  a  aad.  oikr  anait  opeMM. 

AUGUSTUS  F  HMHORS.  Cknw.  la.  30.  19(7. 
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EXPENDITURE  REPORTS  CON- 
CERNING OFFICIAL  FOREIGN 
TRAVBL 

Reixirts  and  amended  reports  of  var- 
ious House  committees  concerning  the 
foreign  currencies  and  U.S.  dollars  uti- 
lized by  them  during  the  third  and 
fourth  quarters  of  calendar  year  1986 
in  conneotion  with  foreign  travel  pur- 
suant to  public  Law  95-384  are  as  fol- 
lows: 
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faniii  oqavalait 
cwmqr         a  US 

wracy* 

U.Sd*r                       U j  dfa 

caracy         a  Ui          onacy         a  U.S. 
caiapr'                       caiaqi' 

StjR  vail  to  Gamav  aid  UnM  KJ^don.  (U 
PWMHnr  I,  1986: 
Baya,  Ik.  CatT 

26- 

10/26 
10/29 

10/29 
U/l 

Gamaiy _      

4*7  6) 

4|7  61 

UMMd  biflin 

357.61  „ 

.           35764 

Ij4i00  _ 

IMOO 

...    21UI  . 

21661 

FMmai.  Mr  Vhn.  I..  Jt _ 

10/26 
10/29 

10/29 
U/l 

Gemaiy 

499.93.. 

_    ._ 416.63  . 

__    49993 

416.63 

IMSOfl 

\jm» 

216  61 

21661 

SMI  Mit  to  Geiwv  linr.  2-7.  198$: 

(Mas.  Ml.  Janes  C 

11/2 

11/7 

GvRay 

616.62  .. 

_- 616.62 

1,17200 

1JI7200 

Vst  to  Meon.  Cosb  Kca.  atl  El  Srinda.  Nw  5- 

1.  I9ii: 

Mavrades  Hoi  WMti.        .    . 

11/5 
U/7 

n/8 

11/7 
U/J 
U/l 

Man       _.. „... 

Costi  Rica      .  .„.      

BSalvakr   _.  . 

2.3il.4» .. 

73014 

dc  Lm  Rudy  F   ' 

11/5 

11/7 
U/l 

11/7 
11/8 
U/l 

Mtnco             

135.50. 

:                   i»S 

Costa  Rca                ._..._ 

S2.46  . 

_ 52.46 

B  Satada _ 

Mitay  tranmitalini 

„.        2.301  40 

2J0140 

11/5 

11/6 
11/7 

11/7 

11/9 
U/9 

■•mn 

_..          262  54 

_ _ 262.54 

MefKn  to  Pmrn  aid  Haidyns,  Nw  M. 
SUlai.  Hai.  ke 

1906: 

Paiaa 

_ 97.00  . 

_ „ 97.00 

Hoidns      

200.00  .. 

....    ZMIM- 

_ 200.00 

Milay  tnopntKiai 

2342.W 

(Mz.  Hm  Sriam  P              

11/6 
11/7 

11/7 
11/9 

Paian.  _  

97.00  .. 

97.00 

Hadas 

_    ..._ _ 201.00  .. 

20000 

MHay  liaaMrtHiw        

„„.    „.       IJSUt  .. 

_ 13S9J4 

BetanaMt'ta  itat  G 

11/6 
11/7 

11/7 
11/9 

Panm         

07.00  - 

.      97.00 

HoalaB 

201.00  . 

200.00 

MW»  liaaaliliBi 

2.0M.M  .. 

_.       2j054.14 

HoNai  Mr  tdaaiiJ 

11/6 
11/7 

U/7 
U/9 

Paani 

. 97.00  .. 

97.00 

Hnrins    

20IJ0 . 

200.00 

Milay  ttaB>alHiMi 

2,94200 

_ 2,942.00 

SMI  ml  to  Idy  ari  Urtri  Kii«taii.  Nw. 
Mom  Ht  Mm  B 

7-11. 

11/7 
11/17 

11/17 
U/ll 

■My 

150000 

_ _ l»0.0O 

llnitnl  lliadai 

IIO.W 

...     1(0.00 

n— lid  liaBBBliliMi 

.       2.431.(0  - 

._ „ 2,431.00 

art.MLHadyiA.  ' 

11/7 
11/17 

11/17 
U/ll 

u«w'i&iiiiii!II" 

1.500.M. 

1N.00 

.„..       1,500.00 

_„... _ 110.00 

Cmmacal  hMpetato 

2,431.00 

2.43100 

SMI  «al  to  UdM  Kiaiiiii.  Gamv.  aid 
Nnr  9-16,  1916: 
Haa  Ml.  Haas 

■My. 

11/9 

11/10 

11/13 

11/10 
11/13 
11/16 

IMM  Kwi^ 

_ 106J0  . 

....     „ 106.(0 

Gmm 

.      ..  235J5  . 

235.35 

tST^ 

126.55  . 

126.55 

£1  1  II  i;,-  ■      ^    ■  ■■ 

■May  tanrMa. 

104.00 . 

- -...- MMJN 
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Pet  dMin ' 


other 


ToU 


Anml      Depatin 


OgMhy 


Fomp 
currency 


US  doia 

equHiM 

orU.S^ 


US. 


rUS. 


Rnv 
carmcy 

US.(M» 

tQMMtent 

or  us. 

FornfR 
ajnacif 

U-SiMhr 
or  US. 

1M  k  aa.  Mil  tat  ari  I 
hgrili.  Hat  Itaoi  M.._ 


,  Urn.  11-74. 


11/11 
11/20 
11/23 


11/20  dm  

11/23  Hon|KOR| 
11/24  hra 


SM  «(  IllWH  iMi.  Hi«  tai  SN«n. 


K  KMi.  Hi«  >■ 
IH  10-30.  lat 


1 1.  >.. 


ll/l( 
11/19 
11/21 
11/24 
11/27 


11/19  iawi 

11/21  Korti 

11/24  Honi  Roni 

11/27  " 
11/30 


Sjworr 

Mppaes. 


■  h  IMM.  HniB.  Mi.  Nva.  P*i- 
ari  Mm,  Nar.  li-nTlMt: 
Bjm  Mai  m 


HMay  baoiM 
iaai  Hbl  «ta.  L 

HHay  traai 
Uoyd,  Hat  HviyR. 


11/12 
11/lS 
11/li 
11/20 
11/21 
11/23 

11/15 
11/18 
11/20 
11/21 
11/23 


11/15 
U/lt 
11/21 
11/20 
11/23 
11/25 

ii/15 
11/18 
11/21 
11/20 
11/23 
11/25 


Tlialaid 


PAistai 
Jontai-  .. 


TliaM 


»*»• 

P*jstai 
Jordai 


11/12 
11/15 
11/18 
11/20 
11/21 
11/23 


11/15 
11/18 
11/21 
11/20 
11/23 
11/25 


Tkalaid... 
Ma 

Nopal 

PHustai . 
lonbn 


Hai  Mat  E.. 


by.  Ita. 


lay  tat 
Hon  Hani. 


11/12 
11/15 
11/18 
11/20 
11/21 
11/23 


11/15 
11/18 
11/21 
11/20 
11/23 
11/25 


PMBiiio. 

noiGiii 


Mj 

Hepal 

PAstai  . 


11/12 
11/15 
11/18 
11/20 
11/21 


11/15 
11/18 
11/21 
11/20 
11/23 


FMpones. 
Tkitad 

tab 


llatiii.HBiDM<IOrB. 


Mlay  feaaportaliai... 
OUb.  Hol  Ubw  P 


11/12 
11/15 
11/18 
11/20 
11/21 
11/23 


11/15 
11/18 
11/21 
11/20 
11/23 
11/25 


ST: 

Ml 

^^  ... 
Jorriai 


11/12 
11/15 
11/11 
11/20 
11/21 
11/23 


U/15 
11/18 
11/21 
11/20 
11/23 
11/25 


maim 

viiSii 

Ml 

NSHl 

iortK 


1,40100  . 
507.00  . 
14700 


339  00 
37800 
333.00  . 


258.00  . 
276.00  . 

moo': 

378  00 
333.00 


258.00  . 
276.00  . 


moo . 

37S.00  . 
333.00 


258.00. 
276  00  . 


moo 

378.00 
33300 


258.00  . 
276.00 


moo 

378.00  . 

moo . 


258.00 


moo. 

37800 
333.00 


258.00 
27600 


moo 

378  00 
333.00 


258.00  . 
276.00  . 


Mali.  Hat  Lyai... 


11/12 
11/15 
11/18 
11/20 
11/21 
11/23 


11/15 
11/18 
11/21 
11/20 
11/23 
11/25 


ntma . 

Tla£nd 

Ma 

^lail! 


moo 

378.00 

moo. 


258.00. 
276.00 


11/12 
11/15 
11/18 
11/20 
11/21 
11/23 


11/15 
11/18 
11/21 
11/20 
11/23 
11/25 


fSET: 


Nepri 

Ptetai 


moo 

378.00  . 

moo. 


258.00 
276.00 


ScWa.  Ik.  Mat  E... 


JEtfT- 


11/12 
11/15 
11/18 
11/20 
11/21 
11/23 


11/15 
11/18 
11/21 
11/20 
11/23 
11/25 


ItaiSil..... 


Nooal 

Pitetai. 
Jordan 


m.M 

378.00  . 

moo . 


258.00 
27600  . 


11/12 
11/15 
11/18 
11/20 
11/21 
11/23 


11/15 
11/18 
11/21 
11/20 
11/23 
11/25 


M).. 


rSSiM^ 


moo 

378.00  . 

moo. 


4.61600 


162  65        

17679  

1.061.09  

241,83  

32213  

imm 


1,401.00 
507.00 
14700 

4.61600 


162,65 
17679 
1,0(1,09 
241.83 
32213 

3.mio 


moo 

378.n 

moo 


5,772.0 


258,00 

276.00 

5.77200 

moo 

37800 

moo 


5,772.0 


258.00 

276M 

5,77200 

mm 

378.00 

moo 


4-.-. 

5772:oiJ":: 


25800 

276.00 

5,77200 

moo 

378.00 

moo 


5;ii4;ij(f: 


25800 

27600 

5.11400 

moo 

378.00 

mm 


Viifiil 


258.00 
6.79200 

moo 

378.00 

moo 


"iMm 


258.00 

276.00 

5.77200 

moo 

378.00 

moo 


57720?" 


258.K 

27600 

5.77200 

moo 

378,n 

moo 


!.._ 258,00 

276.00 

5,77201 5,772.00 

^ m.oo 

- 378.00 

- moo 


"iMit'. 


2SI.00 

276,00 

5,772.00 

moo 

378.00 

moo 


5.772.01 


258.00 

276.00 

5,772.00 

moo 

370.00 

moo 


258.00. 
276.00  . 


SMR,WaM.. 


11/12 
11/15 
U/IS 
11/20 
11/21 
11/23 


11/15 
11/18 
11/21 
11/20 
11/23 
11/25 


i5Sr.: 


Ma.. 
rSaiim 


moo 

378.00  . 

moo. 


^ - - 258.M 

, 276.00 

5.772.li 5,772.00 

.- 4. - m.oo 

^ 378.00 

, - m.oo 


251.00 
27600 


5,772.(  1 


258.00 

276.00 

5.772.00 
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t 

3ate 

Per  tan' 

Tnnsportatnn 

OttopapoK 

Total 

Name  ol  Member  w  emptoiii 

Airwal 

Departure 

""^                              Fore^n         equwalent 
currency          or  US 
currency" 

US  dotal 
Fomgn         equwalent 

currency' 

U.S  doia 
Foreign  aparaM 
currency          a  US 

CHieuLy ' 

U.1MB 
Foap  aiMM 
cmacy         a  Ui 

□nam* 

ArjenU  Rita  D  

11/12 
11/15 
11/18 
11/20 
11/21 
U/23 

11/15 
11/18 
11/21 
11/20 
11/23 
11/25 

PUdmnes 

_.                           3}|M 

uam 

Thadaid... 
tafia 

- SUM  .. 

.      _  m.N  - 

37L00 

^^n 

Nepal  _.    .. 

PikBtai 

Jonton 

2SM8.. 

„ __ 2re.M .. 

25100 

27(00 

M*tary  Iransuortatni 

•,mnr\ 

577200 

Convw.  Steohen  « 

11/12 
11/15 
11/18 
11/20 
11/21 
11/23 

11/15 
11/18 
11/21 
11/20 
11/23 
11/25 

11/15 
11/20 
11/23 

11/18 
11/22 

Pliippnes 

„    ._ 33I.W  - 

33000 

Tkalaid.. 

Ma   

.  ..      mat .. 

37100 

_ 333.91 



33300 

Nepal 

Pakstai 

Mm 

2SiOO.. 

_ ...        276.00  .. 

- 2S9.W 

27100 

IliitJni  traitsportjtion 

5114  00 

5114  00 

11/12 
11/20 
11/21 

11/13 
11/18 

...      300  00 

5X500 

6795.00 

85777 

13-22. 

1988: 

Nepil 

15727 

PakBtai 

Turiiey 

291899 

299999 

Stafi  nsil  to  Turtiey  and  Austria.  Nm 
Scnvner.  Peter  C 

_ 095.00  . 

(9590 

Austria 

-...        629.00  .. 

71534 

(21  n 

71534 

Visit  to  Japai,  Korea,  Hont  Kong,  and 
12-20.  1986 

niadan 

.No* 

11/12 
11/14 
11/16 
11/18 

11/14 
11/16 
11/18 
11/20 

Japai 

474.00.. 

474  00 

Korea  

K* 

-. 294.00  .. 

...._ 33100  .. 

_._ 2St90  .. 

29400 



m.m 

25200 

Miitary  traqiortation 

6086  51 

(09(51 

Staff  visit  to  Unted  Kinidom  and  Italy. 
1986 
Necessary.  Doujlas  H 

Nov 

13-21, 

11/13 
11/16 

11/16 
11/21 

United  Kingdoni 
Italy 

_ 5(3.99  . 

5(399 

176.95  . 

87(95 

2,408M  . 

2409n 

Visit   to  SiMdn,   Norway,   Denmark, 
Kaplan,  Nov  17-25.  1986: 
Darden  Hon  George  (Btiddy) 

aid 

United 

11/17 
11/19 
11/21 
11/23 

12/1 
12/4 
12/5 
12/6 
12/7 

11/19 
11/21 
11/23 
11/25 

12/4 
12/5 
12/6 
12/7 
12/7 

SMdBI... 

Nonwy 

Oenmarli 

United  Kingdom . 

Braal 

Paanav 

377.49  . 

..       ,.    401.61  . 

.......    304.25. 

._. _ 3aOJ6. 

377  48 

hnma,  aid 

401(1 

304J5 

300.30 

_ 236,000  . 

..._ 3.61700 

3,(17M 

Ddefition  to  Brazil,  Pvatoy,  Boivu, 
HondiRS,  Dec  1-7,  lillO: 
Montgomery.  Hon  av  (Sonny)  . 

23(n 

7500 

75  n 

, 

S2r 

Paiana 

.    „   125.90 . 

125 « 

..      .._        194.00. 

194  n 

Hoidins 

U72.fl0  . 

1872W 

12/1 
12/4 
12/5 
12/6 
12/7 

12/4 
12/5 
12/6 
12/7 
12/7 

Brazil 

_    _ 236.00  . 

23(M 

Paiana 
Hondurs 

75.00  - 

75  n 

-      .- 125.90  . 

194.00  . 

125.M 

194  00 

Miitay  transnortation 

1.754.000  . 

1.7S4.W 

Hutto  Hon,  Eirl 

12/1 
12/4 
12/5 
12/6 
12/7 

12/4 
12/5 
12/6 
12/7 
12/7 

Brazil 

236.00  . 

236 « 

„ 75.00  . 

75  M 

BoliMa 

Paiana 
HondurB 

125.09. 

„ 194.00. 

125M 

194  n 

_ .„.     2,044.000  . 

„ 2,044.W 

Daden  Hon'George  (Bwldy) 

12/1 
12/4 
12/5 
12/6 
12/7 

12/4 
12/5 
12/6 
12/7 
12/7 

Brazil  . 
Pnnia 

- 236.00. 

7500 

_... _         TX.n 

75  n 

i2hr.::z:: 

Paiana 

125.00 . 

194  W 

125.M 

194  W 

_.     U72.000  . 

1,872.00 

Stwno  Hon '  Bob  '         .... 

12/1 
12/4 
12/5 
12/6 
12/7 

12/4 
12/5 
12/6 
12/7 
12/7 

Brazil      

Paaaa* 

236.00  . 

mat 

75.00  . 

7iM 

bST::::: 

Pawna 

125.00  . 

194  00 

125« 

194  m 

HoAns 

MWary  tramortttion 

im.m. 

2.O44O0 

HeiOi  Ms  karen  i 

12/1 
12/4 
12/5 
12/6 
12/7 

12/4 
12/5 
12/6 
12/7 
12/7 

Brazil 

sr 

23600  . 

.     _ 236.W 

„.. 75.W  . 

75.W 

12500 

125.00 

Patana 

19400  . 

194.M 

Hndws 

2,044.000 . 

_ _ 2,044.00 

Bjyei  Ml  Cat  T  ' 

12/1 
12/4 
12/5 
12/6 
12/7 

12/4 
12/5 
12/6 
12/7 
12/7 

Biizl 

„ 236.x. 

236.00 

7500 

..  _ __..          75.W 

125.x 

12500 

Paunu 

Hariais 

_ 194.M 

._ 194  n 

2,044000 

2.044.M 

KMelt.  Ms.  Am  > 

12/1 
12/4 
12/5 
12/6 
12/7 

12/4 
12/5 
12/6 
12/7 
12/7 

Bnzil -.„ 

Pavov 

,,. 236.M 

75.W 

23(,n 

7500 

iSn    

i25.n 

_ 125.M 

Paiaiu 

194.W 

_ i94.n 

Horins 

Hfitm  iiiaiimitjlim 

2,044000 

2,0U.M 

12/1 
12/4 

12/4 
12/5 

Brazil 

487.01 

217  04 

404JI 

2,04111 

12.27802 

991.96 

2758.92 

CmniNK  total 

UIOOIO 

144.50211 

200.m43 

•Hitm 


laaia  caiacy  is  laaL  oMa  U.S.  Ma  aaaoM;  if  U.S.  caiaqr  is  oal.  ana  amaat  e^ealod. 


LESASni. 


lai  30.  1987 
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»W  OF  EXPBBmiKS  FOR  OFCM  RIIBGN  TMVEU  OOMiim  ON  BAMO^ 

Dec  31. 1986 


Taw 


Omtri 


UJ.1 


rU^ 


njMOO 


■to*Bi 


ii  art,  ■•*  UJ.  Mr  WmM;  i  US.  oraqr  B  ori.  «hii 


FBMMD  J  Sr  GEMMN.  OWMH.  Jai  22,  1917. 


RBWT  OF  EXPBMMES  FOR  QFFEUL  FOREIGN  TKAVEL.  COMMfTTEE  ON  THE  BUDGET,  U.S.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  OCT.  1  AND  DEC.  31,1986 


OlMr 


TtU 


OoMby 


Ui.( 


rUA 


Ui.( 
«Ul 


oiUl 


u.s.< 


rUi. 


-4- 


U/ll 
11/14 
U/U 
11/12 

W 
12/lS 
12/li 


11/20 

11/16 

11/17  Ha|ta|.. 

11/13  lam 


2S2.00  . 
294.00. 

moo. 

474.00  . 


12/15     WW  Gnnqr.. 

12/18     tmrn.. 

12/19     bimi^ 


M4.00. 
lOlOO. 
441.00 


13,SI4i4t  . 


ijoaoo  . 

2,771.00 - UJIM 


2U00 
29400 
331.00 
474.00 
13.SI4.4t 
lUOO 
100.00 
441.00 
1,302.00 

17.U74I 


rlLS.1 


i\il. 


mUMM  H.  GMY  ■, 

KPQRT  OF  EXPENOmjRES  FDR  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL,  COMMnTEE  ON  EDUCATION  AND  LABOR.  U.S.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  OCT. 


Onnai,  im.  29,  1917 

1  AND  DEC.  31. 1986 


Ml 


(Nhv  papoKS 


ToU 


Ooai*! 


U.S.I 
orU.S. 


U.S.I 

■  u.s: 


U.S.I 

■  as 


U.S.  i 
vU.S 


ll/2t  12/7      a«(Bri|H.. 

11/71  12/7       RHy 

10/13  10/17     Candi 

10/13  10/17 

10/13  10/lG 

11/2  11/1 

11/2  U/l 
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HEFORT  OF  EXPEWmilES  FOR  OFFICM.  FOROGN  TRAVEL,  COMM(T«£  ON  SQENCE.  SPACE.  AND  TECHNOLOGY.  U.S.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  OCT.  1  AND 

DEC.  31,  1986 
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OM  ROSTBWMSIB.  Oaraai.  Hl  30,  1917. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 


548.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  provide  for  the  assess- 
mmt  and  collection  of  fees  to  cover  the  cost 
of  the  attanlnistration  and  enforcement  of 
the  Federal  Meat  Inspection  Act.  the  Poul- 


try Products  Inspection  Act.  and  the  Egg 
Products  Inspection  Act;  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture. 

549.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget,  transmitting  a 
cumulative  report  on  readaslons  and  defer- 
rals of  budget  authority  as  of  February  1, 
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H.R.  1094.  A  bill  to  require  the  Adminis- 
trator of  General  Services  to  transfer  cer- 


By  Mr.  NEAL: 
H.R.  1103.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  provisions 


By  Mr.  PEPPER: 
H.J.  Res.  150.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
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1M7.  pumiant  to  a  V&C.  688(e)  (H.  Ctoc. 
Na  100-M):  to  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priatioiM  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

550.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Deputy  As- 
itetaot  Secretary  (Installations).  Depart- 
ment of  Defenae.  transmitting  a  copy  of  the 
fint  year  1988  base  itnieture  report,  pursu- 
ant to  10  njB.C.  138(C):  to  the  Committee 
oo  Armed  Serrloea. 

5f  1.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health 
■nd  Human  Servloea.  transmitting  a  draft  of 
propoMd  legialatkm  to  prohibit  the  use  of 
Federal  funds  for  abortions  except  where 
the  life  of  the  mother  would  be  endangered, 
and  to  problbit  the  provision  imder  title  X 
of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  of  Federal 
family  planning  funds  to  organizations  that 
perform  or  refer  for  abortions,  except  where 
the  life  of  the  mother  would  be  endangered, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Coinmerce. 

552.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal 
Home  lAan  Bank  Board,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  Board's  review  of  its  compli- 
ance with  the  requirements  of  the  internal 
accounting  and  administrative  control  sys- 
tems, pursuant  to  31  n,S.C.  3S13(cK3):  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

553.  A  letter  fnxn  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, transmitting  the  Department's 
second  «"""■'  report  of  actions  taken  to  in- 
crease competition  for  contracts,  fiscal  year 
1M6,  pursuant  to  41  U.S.C.  419:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Qovemment  Operations. 

554.  A  letter  from  the  Records  Officer, 
VJS.  Postal  Service,  transmitting  notifica- 
tion of  a  proposed  new  Federal  records 
system,  pursuant  to  5  UJ3.C.  552a(o);  to  the 
Committee  on  Oovemment  Operations. 


FX7BLIC  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  (Jauae  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXn.  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By   Mr.   AKAKA   (for   himself,    Mr. 

Kn.mE.  and  Mrs.  Saiki): 

HJL  1081.  A  bill  to  improve  the  education 

status  of  Native  Hawaiians,  and  for  other 

purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 

andl^bor. 

By  Mr.  TODNO  of  Alaska  (for  him- 
self, Mr.  Mauxkzb,  Mr.  Craig,  Mr. 
CBxmr,  Mr.  Lorr.  Mr.  Huckabt,  Mr. 
PnLDS,  Mr.  Skkkm,  Mr.  DkLay,  Mr. 
AacHn,  Mr.  Hahskk,  Mrs.  Vucano- 
viCH.  Mr.  Pashataii,  Mr.  Babtoh  of 
Texas.  Mr.  Rhodes.  Mr.  Bakxr,  Mr. 
AuiKT.  Mr.  MoMTGOifzaT,  Mr.  Dam- 
■nixna.  Mr.  Blaz,  Mr.  Lujam,  Mr. 
Skukwat,  and  Mr.  Douiah  of  Cali- 
fornia): 
HJl.  1083.  A  blU  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  lease,  in  an  expedi- 
tious and  environmentally  sound  manner, 
landa  in  the  coastal  plain  of  the  Arctic  Na- 
tional Wildlife  Refuge  for  oil  and  gas  explo- 
ration, development,  and  production:  Joint- 
ly, to  the'Committaes  on  Interior  and  Insu- 
lar Affairs  and  Merchant  BCarine  and  Fish- 
eriea. 

By  Mr.  ALEXANDER: 
HA.  1083.  A  bai  to  amend  the  Food  Secu- 
rity Act  of  1985  to  Clarify  law  regarding  ap- 
plication of  payment  limitations  regulations 
to  two  or  more  family  members  engaged  in 
farming  and  to  landlords  and  tenants,  to  im- 


prove stability  of  M^provals  made  by  county 
committees,  to  provide  better  information 
to  fanners,  and  for  other  purt>08es;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  APPLEOATE  (for  himself,  Mr. 
McEwBf,  Mr.  MoNTGOKERT,  Mr.  SoL- 
OMOH,  Mr.  Pkrny,  Mr.  Wtlik,  Mr. 
RoBiNSOH,  Mr.  Bilirakis,  Mr.  John- 
son of  South  Dakota,  Mr.  SiirrH  of 
New  Hampshire,  Mr.  Mica,  and  Mr. 
EhfANS): 
H.R.  1084.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  a  3.5  percent  in- 
crease in  the  rates  of  compensation  and  of 
dependency    and    indemnity   compensation 
[DIC]  paid  by  the  Veterans'  Administration; 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MONTGOMERY  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Solomon,  Mr.  Dowdy  of  Missis- 
sippi, Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey,  Mrs. 
Pattekson,  Mr.  Wylie,  Mr.  Jontz, 
Mr.  RiDGK,  Mr.  Evans,  Mr.  Dornan 
of  California,  Ms.  Kaitur,  Mr.  Sten- 
Houc,  Mr.  Kennedy,  Mr.  Edwards  of 
California,  Mr.  Hammerschmidt,  Mr. 
Applegatx,  Mr.  Stump,  Mr.  Mica,  Mr. 
McEwEN,  Mr.  Penny,  Mr.  Burton  of 
Indiana,  Mr.  Staggers,  Mr.  Bilirak- 
is, Mr.  Rowland  of  Georgia,  Mr. 
Rowland  of  Connecticut,  Mr. 
Bryant,  Mr.  Smith  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, Mr.  Florio,  Mr.  Davis  of  Illi- 
nois, Mr.  Gray  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Kan- 
JORSKi,  Mr.  Robinson,  Mr.  Harris, 
Mr.  Johnson  of  South  Dakota,  Mr. 
Price  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Dickinson,  Mr. 
Bennett,  Mr.  Spence,  Mr.  Stratton, 
Mr.  Badham,  Mr.  Nichols,  Mr.  Hop- 
kins, Mr.  Daniel,  Mr.  Davis  of 
Michigan,  Mr.  Dellums,  Mr. 
Hunter,  Mrs.  Schroeder,  Mr. 
Martin  of  New  York,  Mrs.  Byron, 
Mr.  Kasich,  Mr.  Mavroules,  Mr. 
Bateman,  Mr.  Hutto,  Mr.  Sweeney, 
Mr.  Skelton,  Mr.  Blaz,  Mr.  Leath  of 
Texas,  Mr.  Ireland,  Mr.  McC^uroy, 
Mr.  Hansen,  Mr.  F^jclietta,  Mr. 
Weldon,  Mr.  Dyson,  Mr.  Kyl,  Mr. 
Hertel,  Mr.  Ravenel,  Mrs.  Lloyd, 
Mr.  SisiSKY,  Mr.  Ray,  Mr.  Spratt, 
Mr.  McCXoskey,  Mr.  Ortiz,  Mr. 
Darden,  Mr.  Bdstamante,  Mrs. 
Boxer,  Mr.  Hckhbruecknxr,  Mr. 
Brxnnan,  Mr.  Pickett,  Mr.  Quilleh, 
Mr.  Jenkins,  Mr.  Hxtner,  Mr.  Lan- 
caster, Mr.  Rahall,  Mr.  Perkins, 
Mr.  Hdckaby,  Mr.  Valentine,  Mr. 
Hubbard,  Mr.  Roemer,  Mr.  Hall  of 
Texas,  Mr.  Rodino,  Mr.  Bonzr  of 
Tennessee,  Mr.  Lent,  Mr.  Lagomar- 
siNO.  Mr.  Lujan,  Mrs.  Smith  of  Ne- 
braska, Mr.  Coleman  of  Texas,  Mrs. 
Collins,  Mr.  de  la  Garza,  Mr. 
Stangxland,  Mr.  Jacobs,  Mr. 
Gaydos,  Mr.  Gonzalez,  Mr.  Mollo- 
RAN,  Mr.  Derrick,  Mr.  Lipinski,  Mr. 
Pepper,  Mr.  Nowak,  Mr.  Atkins,  Mr. 
Morrison  of  Connecticut,  Mr.  Mack. 
Mr.  Baker,  Mr.  Boucher,  Mr. 
OzLEY,  Mr.  Myers  of  Indiana,  Mi. 
Martinez,  Mr.  Lowery  of  California, 
Mr.  WoLP,  Mr.  Young  of  Florida,  Mr. 
Richardson,  Mr.  Kostmaykr,  Mr. 
Grandy,  Mr.  Sensenbrenner,  Mr. 
Frank,  Mr.  Downey  of  New  York, 
Mrs.  BoGGS,  Mr.  Bevill,  Mr.  Wort- 
LiY,  Mr.  Manton,  Mr.  Daub,  Mr. 
HuGHis,  Mr.  Traxler,  Mr.  Coelro, 
Mrs.  Kennelly.  Mr.  McOratr,  Mr. 
Fish.  Mr.  Rose,  Mr.  Parris,  Mr. 
Smith  of  norida,  Mr.  I^rman  of 
Florida,  Mr.  McHugh.  Mrs.  Bkrtley, 
Mr.  Thomas  A.  Ldken,  Mr.  Guck- 
MAN,   Mr.   Williams,   Mr.   Emerson. 
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Mr.    DWTBR    of    New    Jersey,    Mr. 
Cabdin,  Mr.  RaouLA,  Mr.  Kleczka, 
Mr.  Yatkoh,  Mr.  Niklson  of  Utah, 
Mr.     ViscLOSKY,     Mr.     Frost,     Mr. 
ScRlDMBit,    Mr.    Torres,    Mr.    Fazio, 
Mr.  Murphy,  Mr.  Schbukr,  Mr.  Fei- 
GHAH,  Mr.  Panetta,  Mr.  Vento.  Mr. 
Thomas   of   Georgia,   Mr.   Howard, 
Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Eckart,  Mr.  Dixon, 
Mr.    ROYBAL,    Mr.   Sunsquist,   Mrs. 
JoHRsoN  of  Connecticut,  Mr.  Molin- 
ARi,    Mr.    Gallo,    Mr.    Wolpe,    Mr. 
Towns,  and  Mr.  Kildee): 
H.R.  1085.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  make  permanent  the  new  GI 
bill  educational  assistance  programs  estab- 
lished by  (ftiapter  30  of  such  title,  and  for 
other  purposes:  jointly,  to  the  Conunittees 
on  Veterant'  Affairs  and  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  BARNARD: 
H.R.  1088.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  protec- 
tion of  users  of  consumer  credit  and  charge 
cards,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Ii«r.  BARNARD  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Thomas  of  Georgia,  and  Mr.  Busta- 

MANTE): 

H.R.  108t.  A  bill  to  reduce  the  growing 
costs  imposed  on  State  and  local  govern- 
ments by  unfunded  Federal  mandates:  Joint- 
ly, to  the  CJommittees  on  Government  Oper- 
ations, the  Judiciary,  and  Rules. 
By  Mr.  BIAGGI: 
H.R.  1085.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act;  1936;  to  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  CHENEY: 
H.R.  lOSi.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Land  and 
Water  Conservation  Fund  Act  of  1905,  as 
amended,  to  permit  the  use  of  park  en- 
trance, adihission,  and  recreation  use  fees 
for   the   o^ration    of    the    National    Park 
System,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ulterior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mrs.  COLLINS  (for  herself,  Mr. 
LELiND,    Mr.    SwiPT,    Mr.    Waxman. 
Mr.    Bryant,    Mr.    Martinez,    Mrs. 
Schroeder,  Mr.  Gray  of  Pennsylva- 
nia. Mr.  Rangel.  Mr.  Torres,  Mr. 
Crockett,  Mr.  Hayes  of  Illinois,  Mr. 
Towns,   Mr.   Owens  of  New   York, 
Mr.  Stokes,  Mr.  Fauntroy,  Mr.  de 
Lugo,  and  Mr.  Dymally): 
H.R.  1090.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934  to  require  the  Federal 
Communications   Commission   to   continue 
and  improve  efforts  to  promote  diversity  in 
media   ownership,    management   and    pro- 
gramming, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Commeree. 

By  Mr.  DELLUMS  (for  himself  and 

Mr.  Martin  of  New  York)  (by  re- 

queat): 

H.R.  1091.  A  biU  to  authorize  additional 

constructicn  at  certain  military  installations 

for  fiscal  year  1987,  and  for  other  purposes; 

to  the  Comrnlttee  on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  DELLUMS  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Martin  of  New  York)  (by  re- 
queat): 
H.R.  1091  A  bill  to  authorize  certain  con- 
struction ait  military  installations  for  fiscal 
years  1988  tuid  1989,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  C^nxnlttee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Ut.  DUNCAN: 
H.R.  109P.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  CMe  of  1986  to  allow  certain  asso- 
ciations of  football  coaches  to  have  a  quali- 
fied pensiod  plan  which  includes  a  qualified 
cash  or  deferred  arrangement;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  >*■.  DUNCAN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

QUtlXEN): 


H.R.  1094.  A  bill  to  require  the  Adminis- 
trator of  General  Services  to  transfer  cer- 
tain land  and  improvements  of  the  city  of 
Knoxville,  TN;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

By    Mr.    OEKAS    (for    himself,    Mr. 

Shaw,  Mr.  Lagomarsino,  Mr.  Danne- 

KEYER,  and  Mr.  Regula): 

H.R.  1005.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Controlled 

Substances  Act  to  provide  a  death  penalty 

for  certain  serious  crimes:  jointly  to  the 

Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce  and 

the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  GRANDY: 
H.R.  1096.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Food  Secu- 
rity Act  of  1985  to  provide  that  if  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  creates  a  bonus  rental 
incentive  with  respect  to  the  placing  of  land 
used  to  produce  a  commodity  into  the  con- 
servation reserve,  all  previous  contracts  for 
placing  land  producing  that  commodity  into 
the  reserve  must  be  renegotiated  to  provide 
the  same  Increase  in  rental:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina: 
H.R.  1097.  A  bill  to  amend  Public  Law  97- 
360.  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina  (for 

himself,  Mr.  Biaggi,  Mr.  Davis  of 

Michigan,  and  Mr.  Lent) 

H.R.  1098.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Merchant 

Marine  Act  of  1928,  and  for  other  purposes; 

to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 

Fisheries. 

By  Mrs.  LLOYD: 
H.R.  1099.  A  bill  to  revoke  the  recent  in- 
crease in  rates  of  pay  for  Members  of  Con- 
gress under  the  Federal  Salary  Act  of  1967, 
to  provide  that  future  adjustments  in  Mem- 
bers pay  under  that  act  may  not  take  effect 
without  a  recorded  vote,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  and  Rules. 
By  Mr.  MICHEL: 
H.R.  1100.  A  bill  to  authorize  an  affiliated 
status  with  the  National  Park  Service  for 
the  Wildlife  Prairie  Park,  in  the  SUte  of  Il- 
linois: to  the  CoRunittee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MINETA  (for  himself,  Mr.  An- 
derson,   Mr.    Hammerschmidt,    Mr. 
Roe,  Mr.  Stangeland,  Mr.  Oberstar, 
Mr.     Gingrich,     Mr.    Nowak,    Mr. 
Clinger,  Mr.  Rahall,  Mr.  Molinari, 
Mr.  Applegate,  Mr.  Sundquist,  Mr. 
de  Lugo,  Mrs.  Johnson  of  Connecti- 
cut, Mr.  Savage,  Mr.  Packard,  Mr. 
Bosco,  Mr.  Boehlert,  Mr.  Borski, 
Mrs.    Bentley,    Mr.    Kolter,    Mr. 
Towns,  Mr.  Wise,  Mr.  Gray  of  Illi- 
nois, Mr.  Visclosky,  Mr.  Trapicant, 
Mr.  Chapman,  Ms.  Slaughter  of  New 
York,  Mr.  DeFazio,  Mr.  Cardin,  Mr. 
Skaggs,  Mr.  Perkins,  Mr.  Hayes  of 
Louisiana,  and  Mr.  McEwen): 
H.R.  1101.  A  bill  to  amend  section  408  of 
the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  to  ensure 
fair  treatment  of  airline  employees  in  air- 
line mergers  and  similar  transactions:  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Transpor- 
tation. 

By   Mr.   MURTHA   (for   himself,   Mr. 
ViSCLOSKY,         Mr.         KOLTER,         Mr. 

ScHULZE,  Mr.  Yatron,  Mr.  Lipinski, 
Mr.  Murphy,  Mr.  Nielson  of  Utah, 
Mr.  Applegate.  Mr.  Walgren,  Mr. 
Donald  E.  Lukens,  Mr.  Hayes  of  Illi- 
nois, Mr.  Davis  of  Illinois,  Mr.  C^hap- 
MAN,  Mr.  Kostmayer,  Mr.  Russo, 
Mr.  RiTTER,  Mr.  Gaydos,  and  Mr. 
Gray  of  Pennsylvania): 
H.R.    1102.   A   bill   to   amend   the   Steel 

Import  Stabilization  Act,  to  the  Committee 

on  Ways  and  Means. 


By  Mr.  NEAL: 
H.R.  1103.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  provisions 
of  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1986  which  re- 
quire partnerships,  S  corporations,  and  per- 
sonal service  corporations  to  adopt  certain 
taxable  years:  to  the  Conunittee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

H.R.  1104.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Solar 
Energy  and  Conservation  Bank  Act  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  for  the  provision  of 
financial  assistance  through  fiscal  year 
1993,  and  for  other  purposes;  Jointly,  to  the 
Committees  on  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban 
Affairs,  and  Energy  and  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  OLIN  (for  himself,  Mrs.  Bent- 
ley,  Mr.  Ridge,  Mr.  Gray  of  Illinois, 
Mr.     Atkins,     Mr.     Parris,     Mr. 
Murphy,    Mr.   Synar,   Mr.   Buley, 
and  Mr.  Stallings): 
H.R.  1105.  A  bill  to  modify  the  authority 
of  the  Small   Business  Administration   to 
make  disaster  loans  under  section  7(b)  of 
the  Small  Business  Act  by  providing  for  a 
disaster  loan  program  involving  guaranteed 
loans  made  by  private  financial  institutions; 
to  the  Committee  on  Small  Business. 

By    Mr.    PICKLE    (for    himself,    Mr. 

Duncan,  Mr.  Anthony,  Mr.  Archer, 

Mr.     Flippo,     Mr.     Andrews,     Mr. 

Dicks,  Mr.  Barton  of  Texas,  Mr. 

Jenkins,  and  Mr.  Leath  of  Texas): 

H.R.  1106.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 

Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  allow  a  charitable 

contribution  deduction  for  certain  amounts 

paid  to  or  for  the  benefit  of  an  institution  of 

higher    education;    to    the   Committee    on 

Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  Regttla  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

TlT'fl'Kkt )' 

H.R.  1107.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Presi- 
dent to  impose  a  tariff  surcharge  on  the 
products  of  certain  countries  in  order  to 
offset  the  expense  of  providing  United 
States  defense  assistance  to  such  countries: 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By    Mr.    RITTER    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Yatron,   Mr.    Courter,   Mr.   Kost- 
mayer,  Mr.   Murphy,   Mr.   Murtha, 
Mr.    Ridge,    Mr.    Towns,    and    Mr. 
Oilman): 
H.R.  1108.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  an  individual 
a  credit  against  income  tax  for  certain  ex- 
penditures   for    the    purpose    of    reducing 
radon  levels  in  the  principal  residence  of  the 
individual;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  ROE: 
H.R.  1109.  A  bill  relating  to  the  duties  on 
jacquard  cards:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  DORNAN  of  California: 
H.J.  Res.  146.  Joint  resolution  expressing 
the  sense  of  the  Congress  with  respect  to 
the  freedom  and  independence  of  the  people 
of  Estonia,  Latvia,  and  Lithuania;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina: 
H.J.  Res.  147.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
establishment  of  a  memorial  in  the  District 
of  Columbia;  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration. 

By  Mr.  MOODY  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Porter): 
H.J.  Res.  148.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  beginning  April  20,  1987,  as 
"World  Population  Awareness  Week":  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.  NATCHER: 
H.J.  Res.  149.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  week  of  March  8,  1987,  through  March 
14,  1987,  as  "Girl  Scouts  of  the  United 
States  of  America  Week";  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 


By  Mr.  PEPPER: 

H.J.  Res.  150.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  month  of  May  1987  as  "National  Diges- 
tive  Diseases   Awareness   Month":   to   the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  OILMAN  (for  hlmseU  and  Mr. 
Garcia): 

H.  Con.  Res.  46.  Concurrent  resolution 
concerning  the  75th  anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  Hadassah,  the  women's  Zionist 
Organization  of  America;  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Ovil  Service. 

By  Mr.  DORNAN  of  California: 

H.  Res.  81.  Resolution  to  express  the  sense 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  that  the 
leaders  of  the  Soviet  Union  should  permit 
the  emigration  of  Jews  and  other  individ- 
uals wishing  to  emigrate  from  the  Soviet 
Union,  should  remove  restrictions  in  the 
Soviet  Union  on  the  practice  of  religion  and 
the  observation  of  cultural  traditions, 
should  remove  restrictions  surrounding  indi- 
viduals who  undertake  scientific  and  intel- 
lectual endeavors,  and  should  stop  the  offi- 
cial harassment  of  individuals  who  wish  to 
emigrate,  practice  their  religion,  or  observe 
their  cultural  traditions;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

H.  Res.  82.  Resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  House  of  Representatives  with 
respect  to  the  strategic  importance  of  Israel 
to  the  United  States:  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

H.  Res.  83.  Resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  House  of  Representatives  that 
the  President  should  express  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Soviet  Union  the  disapproval  of 
the  American  people  concerning  that  Qov- 
emment's  systematic  nondelivery  of  inter- 
national mail  addressed  to  certain  persons 
residing  within  the  Soviet  Union,  that  the 
Department  of  State  should  pursue  this 
matter  at  the  diplomatic  level  with  the 
Soviet  Union  and  other  countries,  and  that 
the  United  States  delegation  to  the  next 
Congress  at  the  Universal  I*ostal  Union  seek 
the  compliance  of  the  Government  of  the 
Soviet  Union  with  the  Acts  of  the  Universal 
Postal  Union;  Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on 
Foreign  Affairs,  and  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.  MONTGOMERY  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Solomon): 

H.  Res.  84.  Resolution  providing  amounts 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  House  for 
expenses  of  investigations  and  studies  by 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  in  the 
first  session  of  the  100th  Congress;  to  the 
Conunittee  on  House  Administration. 

By  Mr.  RANGEL  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Oilman): 

H.  Res.  85.  A  resolution  providing 
amounts  from  the  contingent  fund  of  the 
House  for  expenses  of  investigation  and 
studies  by  the  Select  Committee  on  Narcot- 
ics Abuse  and  Control  in  the  first  session  of 
the  100th  Congress:  to  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  KEMP: 

H.R.  1110.  A  bill  to  direct  the  Administra- 
tor of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  release  a  reverter 
interest  of  the  United  States  In  certain  real 
property  in  Canandaigua.  NY,  previously 
conveyed  by  the  United  States  to  Sonnen- 
berg  Gardens,  a  nonprofit  educational  insti- 
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tutlan  of  the  SUte  of  New  York;  to  the        H.R.  534:  Mr.  DeLay  and  Mr.  Kemp. 


TsAXLEK.  Mr.  Udall.  Mr.  Waxman.  Mr.  Wxl- 
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toUon  of  the  SUte  of  New  York;  to  the 
CMuaittce  on  Vetenuw'  Affairs. 
Bjrlfr.LAMTOe: 
HJt  1111.  A  toOl  for  the  reUef  of  Peter 
Wal  Kaen  Pone  to  the  Oommlttee  on  the 
JudldaiT. 

By  Mr.  IIOORHEAD: 
HJl.  IIIX  A  bOI  f or  the  relief  of  Pablo 
Crui  Patac  to  the  Omunlttee  on  the  Judici- 
ary.   

By  Mr.  PEPPER: 
HJL  Ills.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  EUlott 
Rooaevelt;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  dftuae  4  of  rule  XXII,  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 

HJl.  8:  Mr.  RowLAm  of  Georgia  and  Mrs. 

IAOTSl 

HJt.  35:  Mr.  Pbasx. 

HJL  78:  Mr.  PauimoT. 

HJL  80:  Mr.  Draoii.  Mr.  Nul.  Mr.  Youmg 
of  Florida,  and  Mr.  Hawkuis. 

HJL  84:  Mr.  MimTA.  Mr.  Bolahd,  Mr. 
Tatis.  Mr.  Rosso,  Mr.  Edwahos  of  Califor- 
nia. Mrs.  CoLUHS.  Mr.  Fiank,  Mr.  Fawkll, 
Mr.  Hatb  of  Illinois.  Mr.  BsnxiraoN,  Mr. 
MouusOM  of  ConnecUeut.  Mr.  ScHsum.  Mr. 
ftOK.  Mr.  LmxsKi,  Mr.  Siotr  of  Florida, 
Mr.  Oum.  Mrs.  Barrurt,  Mr.  Mtumk,  Mr. 
\Mnm  of  California,  Mr.  Lkvik  of  Michigan, 
Mr.  Axxnis,  Mr.  AcxaaitAK.  Mr.  Towhs,  Mr. 
Okat  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Mavroolss,  and 
Mr.  Souutz. 

HA.  960:  Mr.  Viscloskt,  Mr.  Riogk,  Mrs. 
BozBU  Mr.  Amdekws,  Mr.  Chandlkr,  and 
Mr.  CAarsa. 

HJl.  330:  Mr.  LiniTSKi. 

HJL  351:  Mr.  Kahjoiski  and  Mr.  Kost- 


HJL  371:  Mr.  Waxmam,  Mr.  Rotbal,  Mr. 
MAanm.  and  Mr.  Toaass. 

HJL  376:  Mr.  PxPFn  and  Mr.  Affucatk. 

HJL  459:  Mr.  Owns  of  New  York.  Mr. 
TKAFicAirr.  and  Mr.  Pkppbl 

HJl.  461:  Mr.  Nbal.  Mr.  Matkoulxs,  and 
Mr.  Towns. 

HJl.  533:  Mr.  Pru. 


H.R.  534:  Mr.  DkLat  and  Mr.  Kkmp. 

HJi.  541:  Mr.  FIOST.  Mr.  Nial,  Mr. 
MruitB,  Mr.  DioOuAaoi.  Mr.  Rahaix,  Mr. 
Mavsooub,  Mr.  SmTH  of  Florida,  and  Mr. 
TowMs. 

H.R.   543:  Mr.  Torkickixi  and  Mr.  Bas- 

HAKO. 

H.R.  574:  Mr.  Owxiis  of  New  York.  Mr. 
EvAHS,  Mr.  Tkaticaiit,  Mr.  Lxhmah  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  Mrs.  KammxT. 

H.R.  593:  Mr.  AaMTT,  Mr.  FRxmKL,  Mr. 
Gray  of  Illinois,  Mrs.  Btboh,  Mr.  McKin- 
HKT,  Mr.  Gabcia,  Mr.  Edwards  of  Oklaho- 
ma. Mr.  MrtTMX,  Mr.  Young  of  Alaska,  Mr. 
LiviiicsTOR,  Mr.  Wolf,  Mrs.  Vdcarovich, 
and  Mr.  Weldon  . 

H.R.  627:  Mr.  Garcia. 

H.R.  633:  Mr.  HnfRT. 

H.R.  693:  Mr.  Bilirakis,  Mr.  McKiniikt, 
Mr.  DkLat,  Mr.  WoRixry,  Mr.  Yonwo  of 
Alaska.  Mr.  Coats,  and  Mr.  Hall  of  Texas. 

H.R.  722:  Mr.  BcRiiAif,  Mr.  Cotke,  Mr. 
Dkllvms,  Bfr.  MiNETA,  and  Mr.  TRAncAirr. 

H.R.  758:  Mr.  Bkrmah,  Mr.  Dixon,  Mr. 
BaiLaisoN,  Mr.  Derrick,  Mr.  Folet,  Mr. 
Lehman  of  California.  Mr.  Lehman  of  Flori- 
da, kfe.  Oakar,  Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  Mr.  Ed- 
wards of  California,  Mr.  Lantos,  Mr. 
ToRRSS,  Mr.  Wolfe,  Mr.  Bosco,  Mr.  Carr, 
Mr.  BiLBRAY.  Mr.  Rangel,  and  Mr.  Matsui. 

H.R.  810:  Mr.  Nielson  of  Utah,  Mr.  Lewis 
of  Florida.  Mr.  Bates.  Mr.  Frank,  Mr.  Smith 
of  Florida,  and  Mrs.  Bentlky. 

H.R.  898:  Mr.  Cardin.  Mr.  Towns,  and  Mr. 

WYOttf. 

H.R.  904:  Mr.  Roberts. 

H.J.  Res.  2:  Mr.  Akaka,  Mr.  Bennett,  Mr. 
Berxuter,  Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan,  Mr. 
Cardin,  Mr.  DeFazio,  Mr.  Dellums,  Mr. 
Dicks.  Mr.  Dorgan  of  North  Dakota,  Mr. 
Downey  of  New  York,  Mr.  Durbin,  Mr.  Ed- 
wards of  California,  Mr.  Fauntroy.  Mr. 
Folet,  tix.  Frost,  Mr.  Garcia,  Mr.  Hayes  of 
Illinois,  Mr.  Henry,  Mrs.  Kxnnelly,  Mr. 
Leach  of  Iowa,  Mr.  McCloskxy,  Mr.  McCxnt- 
DY,  Mr.  Manton,  Mr.  Markey,  Mr.  Matsui, 
Mr.  Mavroulbs,  Mr.  Mineta,  Mr.  Moody, 
Mr.  Neal,  Mr.  Nelson  of  Florida,  Mr.  Pease, 
Mr.  Rangel,  Mr.  Richardson,  Mr.  Rodino, 
Mr.  Rowland  of  Connecticut.  Mr.  Russo, 
Mrs.  Schroeder,  Mr.  Schumer.  Mr.  Smith  of 
Florida,    Ms.    Snowe,    Mr.    Stratton,    Mr. 


Traxler,  Mr.  Udaix.  Mr.  Waxman,  Mr.  Wil- 
liams, Mr.  Wtskr.  Mr.  Florio,  BCr.  Boiski, 
Mr.  Cotnk  Mr.  MruHX,  Mr.  Owsifs  of  New 
York.  Mr.  Bawter,  Mr.  Towns.  Mr.  Lehman 
of  California.  Mr.  McMillbn  of  Maryland. 
Mr.  HExni,  Mr.  Bekman,  and  Mr.  Oanz. 

H.J.  Res;  32:  Mrs.  Ijx>yd,  Mr.  Chafman, 
Mr.  MATsm.  Mr.  LiviNasTON,  Bflr.  Biaogi, 
Mr.  Parru^  Mr.  Wolf,  Mr.  Mfumb.  Mr.  Mar- 
tinez. BCr.  Smith  of  Florida.  Mr.  Laoomar- 
siNO,  Mr.  Heal.  Mr.  Livir  of  BCichigan.  Mr. 
Gray  of  Illinois,  and  Mr.  Owens  of  New 
York. 

H.J.  Res,  52:  Mr.  Afplegate,  Mr.  Bkvill, 
Mr.  Levin  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Dymaixy,  Mr. 
Craffell,  Mr.  Daub,  Mr.  Jenkins,  Mr. 
SuNiA,  Mr.  McGrath.  Mr.  Conyers.  Mrs. 
Johnson  of  Connecticut.  Mr.  Irvine  of  Cali- 
fornia. Mf.  Annunzio,  Mr.  Frost,  Mr. 
Early,  Mr.  Volkmbr.  Mr.  Darden,  Ms. 
Kaftur,  Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan,  Mrs. 
Bentley,  Mr.  Owens  of  Utah,  Mr.  Kasich. 
Mr.  Denny  Smith,  Mr.  Manton,  Mr.  Hnrro, 
Mr.  Wylik.  Mr.  Davis  of  Michigan.  Ux. 
Green.  Mk'.  Owens  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Pepper.  Mr.  Vanser  Jaot,  Mr.  Frknzxl.  Mr. 
Traficant.  Mr.  Brooks.  Mr.  Gallo.  Mr. 
Espy,  Mr.  Richardson.  Mr.  Savage,  Mr. 
Wilson,  and  Mr.  Martinez. 

H.J.  Res,  129:  Mr.  Wilson,  Mrs.  Byron, 
Mr.  CLiNcn,  and  Mr.  Traficant. 

H.  Con.  Res.  15:  Mr.  Derrick,  Ii^.  Myers 
of  Indiana,  Mr.  Frost.  Mr.  Donnelly.  Mr. 
JoRNsoN  oif  South  Dakota,  Mr.  Valentine. 
Mr.  Roth,  Mr.  Blaggi,  Mr.  Mavroulbs,  Mr. 
McEwEN,  Mr.  Towns,  Mr.  Molinari,  Mr. 
Petri,  and  Mr.  Lagomarsino. 

H.  Res.  16:  Mr.  Martinez.  Mr.  Rowland  of 
Connecticut,  and  Mr.  Upton. 
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PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  Clause  1  of  rule  XXII: 
22.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  t>etition  of 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies  of  the  Republic  of 
Bolivia.  South  America,  relative  to  a  resolu- 
tion adopted  by  the  Chamber  of  Deputies 
regarding  the  sale  of  strategic  mineral  re- 
serves; which  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 


THE  SOVIET  DISINFORMATION 
CAMPAIGN  AGAINST  THE 
UNITED  STATES,  FROM  A  ETU- 
ROPEAN  PERSPECTIVE,  PART  1 


HON.  C.W.  BILL  YOUNG 

OF  FLORIDA 

nf  THE  HOUSE  or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  11,  1987 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker,  Soviet 
active  measures  and  disinfonnation  cam- 
paigns are  among  the  most  effective  Soviet 
foreign  policy  tools  against  our  Nation.  The 
prindjaal  aim  of  tfwse  activities  is  to  discredit 
the  United  States  and  our  allies. 

Forgeries  are  primary  weapons  used  by  the 
Soviets  In  tfiese  efforts.  For  many  years,  our 
Nation  chose  not  to  respond  to  or  rebut  for- 
geries tfiat  were  uncovered  by  our  intelligerKe 
community  or  State  Department. 

In  1980.  however,  through  my  efforts  arxj 
ttwse  of  ou  late  colleague  from  Ohio,  John 
Ashbrook,  we  were  successful  as  members  of 
the  Permanent  Select  Committee  on  tnteili- 
gerKe  In  convening  hearings  with  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency  to  discuss  detailed  infor- 
mation alxxjt  the  Soviet  forgery  campaign. 
Two  years  later,  at  my  request,  the  committee 
scheduled  addittonal  hearings  on  Soviet  disin- 
formation activities  and  received  testimony 
from  tfie  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  de- 
tailing Soviet  propaganda  operations  here  in 
ttie  United  States.  The  primary  witrwss  for 
these  hearings  was  Stanislav  Levchenko,  a 
former  high-ranking  offner  In  the  KGB  wfio 
prior  to  his  defection  to  tfie  United  States  was 
primarily  responsible  for  Soviet  active  meas- 
ures operations  in  Japan.  The  information  he 
provkJed  tfie  committee,  and  his  sut>8equent 
work  over  the  years  with  United  States  intelli- 
gerKe  offners,  scholars,  arxi  journalists  has 
helped  make  all  aware  of  the  methods  and 
objectives  of  these  types  of  Soviet  operatx>ns. 

In  response  to  our  growing  understanding  of 
Soviet  disinformatkjn  programs,  ttte  State  De- 
partment established  in  1981  an  Interagency 
worthing  group  to  study  Soviet  active  meas- 
ures. At  the  urging  of  Congress,  the  Preskient 
last  year  established  a  permanent  State  De- 
partment offk^  to  support  the  work  of  this 
group. 

As  a  result  of  these  many  efforts,  we  have 
seen  a  signifk^nt  growth  in  tfie  study,  re- 
search, and  reporting  of  informatk>n  about 
Soviet  disinformatkxi.  Numerous  books  on  tfie 
subject,  including  "Dezinformatsia" — a  leading 
work  in  the  fiekj  by  Rk:hard  Shultz  and  Roy 
Godson,  and  a  number  of  newsletters  here 
and  abroad,  fiave  been  publisfied  to  broaden 
studies  in  tfiis  area. 

It  is  through  puWk:  awareness  tfiat  tfie 
United  States  and  our  allies  will  be  at>ie  to  un- 
cover Soviet  forgeries  and  diminish  their  effec- 
tiveness. U.S.  scfiolars  and  journalists  are  be- 
coming more  and  more  aware  of  potential 
forged  documents  and  are  to  be  commended 


for  takirtg  great  care  in  verifying  their  autfien- 
tidty.  Similar  caution  is  being  exercised  in 
Europe,  a  favorite  target  for  tfie  Soviets  to 
launch  their  disinformatkxi  efforts.  Tfie  first 
part  of  a  December  1986  arlKie  entitled  "Ex- 
perts in  Forgery"  publisfied  by  Pierre  Lorrain 
in  tfie  French  magazine  Le  Spectacle  du 
Monde  foltows  my  remarks  and  provkles  us 
with  a  European  perspective  on  Soviet  active 
measures.  Tfie  second  and  concluding  part  of 
tfiis  artk:ie  will  appear  with  my  remarks  tomor- 
row. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  Natk)n  and  our  alRes  are 
making  great  strides  in  tfie  tMtttle  against 
Soviet  disinformatkm.  We  fiave,  liowever,  a 
kyig  way  to  go  in  attempting  to  uncover  and 
expose  tfie  tfiousands  of  Soviet  forgeries  tfiat 
damage  U.S.  credibility  tfirougfiout  the  wortd. 
Through  our  efforts,  and  tfiose  of  our  allies, 
we  can  successfully  reduce  tfie  effectiveness 
of  the  Soviet  Unnn's  multibillkxi-dollar-a-year 
active  measures  campaign  against  tfie  United 
States  and  our  interests. 

[From  Le  Spectacle  du  Monde  magazine, 

Deceml>er  1986] 

Experts  in  Forgery,  Part  1 

(By  Pierre  Lorrain) 

Disinformation  wears  a  thousand  faces. 

The  most  effective  Is  not  the  most  spec- 
tacular. 

The  Soviets  are  the  only  true  masters  of 
the  game. 

Every  generation  has  Its  "in"  words. 
Today,  "disinformation"  Is  one  of  those 
("dezinformatsia"  tn  Russian).  This  fall,  two 
IXMks  In  French  were  published  on  the  sul>- 
Ject— "La  guerre  du  mensonge.  Histoire  se- 
crete de  la  deslnfonnation"  ("The  War  of 
Lies.  The  Secret  History  of  Disinforma- 
tion"), by  Roland  Jacquard  (Plon.  Ed.)  and 
"Le  temps  de  la  desinformation"  (The  Age 
of  Disinformation")  by  Henri-Pierre  Cath- 
ala  (Stock,  Ed.)— in  addition  to  numerous 
press  reports. 

The  two  works  limit  themselves  to  a  few 
exemplary  and  well-publicized  cases,  giving 
little  or  no  attention  to  lesser  operations, 
even  though  these  represent  the  essential 
part  of  what  the  Soviets  call  "aktivnyle 
mleropriatia"  (active  measures)  and  the 
daily  reality  of  disinformation.  In  addition, 
trying  to  equate  disinformation  with  "lies", 
as  does  Jacquard.  constitutes  a  dangerous 
deviation. 

For  Jacquard,  disinformation  encompasses 
all  human  activity  designed  to  deceive  an 
opponent.  Thus,  he  shows  us  how  cavemen 
used  disinformation  by  Imitating  animal 
sounds  to  attract  game.  It  is,  however,  diffi- 
cult to  see  the  link  between  this  necessary 
human  activity  and  "active  measures." 

A  neurologist,  Cathala  presents  us  with  a 
tjetter,  although  somewhat  theoretical,  ty- 
pology of  disinformation  and  disinformers. 
But  the  authoritative  work  in  this  matter  is 
Richard  Shultz's  and  Roy  Godson's  "Dezin- 
formatsia" (Anthropos  Publications.  1984), 
which  provides  the  first  complete  and  best- 
documented  study  on  disinformation. 

Disinformation  can  start  in  any  newsroom 
In  Paris,  London,  or  Rome,  as  a  plain  white 
envelope  discreetly  placed  on  an  editor's 
desk. 


On  July  3,  1985,  an  Italian  Journalist  of 
the  Roman  press  agency  ADN-Kronos 
found  one  such  letter  on  his  desk.  The  docu- 
ment he  found  inside  appeared  to  him,  on 
first  sight,  a  moat  explosive  one.  It  was  a 
photocopy  of  a  letter  by  an  American  gener- 
al, Roliert  L.  Schweitzer,  to  Chilean  General 
Augusto  Pinochet,  concerning  a  promise  of 
U.S.  arms  to  be  supplied  to  Chile  In  ex- 
change for  the  sending  of  Chilean  troops  to 
E3  Salvador  and  Honduras.  The  letter  (docu- 
ment A)  with  a  letterhead  titled  "Inter- 
American  Defense  Council",  was  written  in 
Spanish  and  dated  February  25. 

The  Roman  Joumallst  knew  the  Soviets, 
and  acted  as  most  Western  newspeople 
would  in  a  similar  drcumstance:  he  endeav- 
ored to  verify  the  authenticity  of  the  docu- 
ment. To  do  this,  he  got  in  touch  with  the 
American  Embassy  In  Rome,  which  immedi- 
ately phoned  the  United  States  Information 
Agency  (USIA).  Schweitzer  was  contacted; 
he  denied  ever  having  sent  such  a  letter.  An 
examination  revealed  the  document  to  be  a 
pure  fabrication. 

The  person  In  charge  of  coordinating  re- 
search at  USIA  on  Soviet  "active  measures" 
is  Herl>ert  Romerstein,  a  small  man  of  about 
fifty,  with  a  bristly  moustache  and  a  twinkle 
in  his  eye.  Not  only  is  he  a  premier  expert 
In  identifying  forgeries,  but  he  is  also  a  bril- 
liant specialist  of  Soviet  affairs  and  interna- 
tional communism. 

"The  method  used  In  Rome,"  he  explains, 
"is  often  used  by  the  Soviets  to  put  forger- 
ies Into  circulation.  It  appears.  In  this  pre- 
cise case,  that  the  forgers  needed  to  give 
this  letter  some  credibility.  This  is  why  they 
attempted  to  have  it  surface  In  Europe.  Eu- 
ropeans are  generally  more  skeptical  of  this 
kind  of  thing;  therefore,  if  the  letter  had 
l>een  published,  it  would  have  gained  a  lot 
of  credibility." 

Since  the  operation  Inclcflred  in  the  Old 
Continent,  another  copy  surfaced  in  Mexico 
City  a  few  days  later.  This  time.  It  was  per- 
sonally handed  over  to  the  Mexican  corre- 
spondent of  the  same  Italian  press  agency 
by  a  Guatemalan  Joumallst  known  to  t>e  an 
unofficial  spokesman  for  guerrilla  forces  in 
his  country. 

Contrary  to  his  Italian  colleague,  the 
Mexican  Joumallst  did  not  verify  the  origin 
of  the  letter  and  had  it  published.  Two  days 
later,  officials  of  the  press  agency  refuted 
the  authenticity  of  the  document  and  did 
not  hesitate  to  admit  that  they  had  l>een  de- 
ceived. But  the  harm  was  done.  Several 
Latin  American  newspapers  with  overt  or 
covert  communist  leanings  republished  the 
information,  citing  the  source  but  not  the 
accompanying  denial.  These  articles,  credit- 
ing a  European  press  agency  which  could 
hardly  t>e  accused  of  <x>mmuiilst  sympathy, 
were  then  ready  to  be  quoted  by  still  other 
newspapers,  in  South  America  and  the  rest 
of  the  world. 

"The  method  used  in  this  case  is  a  Soviet 
one,"  adds  Romerstein,  "but  the  geographic 
location  leads  us  to  l>elleve  that  the  oper- 
ation may  have  l>een  launched  by  someone 
else.  We  are  thinldng  about  the  intelligence 
services  of  Cuba  or  Nicaragua,  acting  on 
behalf  of  the  KGB." 

On  August  16,  1985,  a  month  and  a  half 
after   the   case   began,    Romerstein   wrote 


*  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  stateniena  or  inseitioas  which  are  not  spoken  by  a  Member  of  the  Senate  on  the  floor. 
Matter  set  in  this  typeface  indicates  words  insetted  or  appended,  rather  than  spoken,  by  a  Member  of  the  House  on  the  floor. 
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of  attention.  Most  of  his  proposed  correc-     it  would  l>e  zero.  This  vjproach  would  pe-        Starting  with  tfie  American  Revolulion.  ttte 
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Oeneral  SdiweltMr  to  inform  him  of  the 
eanduriam  of  the  atudy  made  on  the  docu- 
mmt  attributed  to  blm  (document  B).  Sev- 
eral copes  of  blB  letter  were  distributed  to 
various  agencies  of  the  VA.  Government. 
The  case  was  bcoutht  before  the  Senate 
FoRign  Affairs  Oonmittee  and  the  two  doc- 
uments, the  forgery  and  Romeisteln's  anal- 
ysis, appeared  in  the  "Hearings  of  the  Com- 
mittee oo  Foreign  Relations  of  the  United 
Statea  Senate"  published  at  the  beginning 
of  this  year  (19M)  by  the  UjB.  Oovemment. 
Itaybe  there  was  one  copy  too  many.  For 
Isst  May.  another  document  appeared— 
again  in  an  anonymous  way— In  the  news- 
room of  the  Washington  Post  A  reporter 
found  in  his  maD  a  poor  photocopy  of  a 
lettn^  by  Ronuntein  to  Senator  David 
Durenberger  dated  39  April  1986  and  betir- 
ing  the  letterhead  of  USIA  (doctiment  C). 
The  letter  suggested  that  the  United  States 
had  used  the  pretext  of  the  meltdown  of  a 
reactor  at  the  Chernobyl  nuclear  plant  to 
launch  a  vast  propaganda  effort  against  the 
Soviet  Union  that  exaggerated  the  conse- 
quences of  the  sccident. 

Here  are  the  different  steps  that  were  to 
be  taken  in  the  propaganda  campaign,  ac- 
cording to  the  letter 

"Reports  should  be  issued  by  our  corre- 
spondents in  the  European  media,  providing 
the  public  with  the  following  details: 

"The  purported  number  of  victims  should 
be  between  2.000  and  3,000. 

"Mass  evacuation  of  people  in  a  radius  of 
100  miles. 

"Transportation  problems,  lack  of  various 
goods,  and  scenes  of  chaos  and  panic  should 
also  be  stressed. 

"Appropriate  illustrations  and  texts 
should  be  provided. 

"The  ratwpaiyw  could  be  organized  by 
USIA  officials,  who  would  also  produce  nec- 
essary documents. 

"In  view  of  the  forthcoming  Tokyo 
summit,  infmination  would  be  provided  for 
the  official  statement  on  the  Chernobyl  dis- 
aster to  be  issued  by  the  seven  leaders. 

"Considering  the  increased  air  pollution, 
we  should  advise  oiur  allies  to  cease  import- 
ing food  and  other  goods  from  the  Eastern 
bloc. 

"Our  allies  should  be  urged  to  claim  com- 
pensation for  the  contamination  of  their 
territories." 

Had  this  letter  been  published,  aU  non- 
Soviet  originated  information  on  the  Cher- 
nobyl disaster  would  have  been  branded  as 
American  provocation. 

The  nuclear  accident  threatened  to  tar- 
nish the  Soviet  Union's  image  with  the  Eu- 
ropean "Oreen"  movements,  which  are  (con- 
sciously or  not)  Soviet  propaganda's  main 
allies,  and  to  arouse  their  distrust.  The 
letter  attributed  to  USIA  could  divert  atten- 
tion and  cause  doubt. 

R(Hnerstein's  letter  to  Senator  Duren- 
berger wss  a  forgery.  The  Washington  Post 
reporter  contacted  USIA.  and  the  document 
was  not  publtahed.  Its  letterhead  and  signa- 
ture were  obviously  reproduced  from  "docu- 
ment B"  (Romerstein's  response  to  Oeneral 
Schweitzer).  Proof  of  this  photocopy  is  the 
word  "copy"  handwritten  at  the  top  of  the 
page,  and  which  is  Identical  on  both  docu- 
ments. The  forgers  simply  erased  the  line 
that  underlines  the  word  on  the  authentic 
letter.  On  the  forgery,  the  signature  bloc 
was  typed  in  different  type,  but  following 
the  exact  same  pattern  as  on  the  real  letter. 
Tet  the  forgers  committed  several  mis- 
takes. The  first  is  found  in  the  presentation 
of  the  document:  the  address  of  the  recipi- 
ent of  the  letter  was  placed  at  the  top  left, 
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Just  itnder  the  letterhead,  unlike  usual  U.S. 
Oovernment  correspondence  which  sets  the 
addrosee  at  the  bottom  left  of  the  first 
page.  Secondly,  the  auxiliary  paragraphs 
have  no  indentation  and  start  right  at  the 
left  margin.  Thirdly,  Romerstein's  staff  is  in 
charge  of  detecting  Soviet  active  measures, 
not  of  preparing  such  operations  against  the 
Soviet  Union. 

"My  Job  Is  to  fight  disinformation  with  in- 
formation", says  Romerstein,  "to  study 
active  measures,  to  unravel  them  and  to 
expose  them,  explaining  how  they  work  and 
how  best  to  counter  them." 

Foiled  documents  implicating  the  U.S.  ad- 
ministration or  Western  agencies  appear 
regularly  and  just  about  everywhere.  Since 
February  1980,  three  reports  of  some  three 
hundred  pages  each  have  been  made  by  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  United  States  on  the  subject  of  "active 
measures"  and  forgeries.  And  even  these 
deal  only  with  those  cases  that  have  been 
solved. 
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GAZETTE 


HON.  HOWARD  WOLPE 

or  MICHIGAN 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  11,  1987 

Mr.  WOLPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  pay 
specigl  tribute  to  the  Kalamazoo  Gazette  on 
the  occasion  of  its  sesquicentennial  celebra- 
tion. The  paper,  established  in  1833  as  the 
Michigan  Statesman,  was  printed  under  the 
Kalamazoo  Gazette  banner  for  the  first  time 
on  January  23,  1887,  thereby  beginning  a 
proud  tradition  of  news  repjorting  in  Kalama- 
zoo. Ml. 

Thsre  are  many  dates  and  events  important 
to  the  Kalamazoo  Gazette's  history:  1872, 
when  the  weekly  newspaper  became  a  daily; 
1900,  when  the  Gazette  acquired  the  Kalama- 
zoo Evening  News,  and  became  a  member  of 
the  Associated  Press;  1916,  when  the  Gazette 
became  the  only  daily  newspaper  in  the  city  of 
Kalamazoo  after  acquiring  the  Kalamazoo 
Teleg'aph-Press;  1922,  when  the  Gazette  was 
purchased  by  Booth  Newspapers;  1925,  when 
the  paper  moved  into  its  present  home  at  the 
comar  of  Loveli  and  Burdick  Streets  in  Kala- 
mazoo; and  1972,  when  Newhouse  New- 
papefs  purchased  Booth  Newspapers,  Inc., 
and  the  Gazette  became  a  Newfiouse  publica- 
tion. During  its  past  25  years,  the  Gazette  has 
undergone  several  technological  changes  in 
typesetting  and  printing,  new  constructk>n,  and 
remodeling — all  in  an  effort  to  modernize  its 
facilities,  expand  its  coverage,  and  increase  its 
readership. 

Today,  under  the  able  and  dedicated  lead- 
ership of  Publisher  Dan  Ryan  and  Editor-in- 
Chief  James  Moseby,  the  Kalamazoo  Gazette 
is  thg  seventh  largest  newspaper  in  the  State 
of  Michigan. 

The  Gazette  has  been  going  strong  for  1 50 
successful  years,  and  it's  looking  fonvard  to 
another  150  years  of  progress.  I  wish  the 
owners  and  the  employees  of  the  Kalamazoo 
Gazette  many  years  of  happiness  and  pros- 
perity. 


HON.  JAMES  J.  FLORIO 

OPHXW  JKXSKY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  11,  1987 

Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wouki  like  to 
bring  to  the  attentnn  of  my  colleagues,  an 
editorial  ttnt  appeared  in  ttte  January  12, 
1987,  edition  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  enti- 
tled "Boodbng  America's  Competitiveness — 
Investment  Pressures  for  Short-Term  Gains 
Must  Be  Changed." 

This  article  addresses  the  most  talked 
about  economk:  issue  facing  our  country:  How 
to  restore  t)e  intematk>r>al  competitiveness  of 
U.S.  industry.  The  writer  attributes  a  large 
share  of  the  responsit>ility  for  our  competitive- 
ness decline  to  the  demand  for  short-term  in- 
vestment gains  by  pension  funds,  insurance 
companies  and  other  institutkinal  investors. 
He  says  the  rush  to  make  quk;k  profits  is  oc- 
curring at  the  expense  of  long-term  invest- 
ment in  research  arxi  techmlogk^l  advances 
on  whKh  future  profitat)ility  clearly  deperKJ. 

As  the  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Commerce,  Consumer  Protectwn  and  Com- 
petitivenest,  I  t>elieve  we  can  no  longer  afford 
to  sacrifica  our  country's  economic  future,  to 
the  present.  In  the  final  analysis,  the  strength 
of  our  economy  rests  on  the  aliility  of  our 
businesses  and  industries  to  antk:ipate.  and  to 
produce  g^ods  and  services  tttat  will  serve, 
the  needs  pf  the  future. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time  I  request  permis- 
sion to  insert  in  the  Record  the  text  of  the  ar- 
ticle: 

Boosting   America's   CoMPrrrrivENESS— In- 
vestment    Pressdres     roR     Short-Term 

Gains  Most  be  Chanced 

(By  Ernest  Conine) 

Not  long  ago  a  well-informed  executive  lis- 
tened to  stiU  another  discourse  on  the 
damage  that  short-term  managerial  think- 
ing is  doing  to  the  U.S.  economy  and  its  abil- 
ity to  continue  generating  jolis  and  decent 
living  standards  for  Americans. 

"I  think  we  all  know  by  this  time  what  the 
problem  Is,"  he  commented.  "What  we 
should  be  talking  about  now  are  solutions." 

The  new  Democratic-controlled  Congress 
is  acutely  aware  of  growing  concern  over  the 
huge  trade  deficit  and  what  it  says  about 
the  American  economy's  seeming  inability 
to  compete  with  foreign  producers,  either  at 
home  or  abroad. 

There  is  a  built-in  temptation  toward  pro- 
tectionist legislation  limiting  foreign  access 
to  the  U.S.  market.  But  l>oth  the  Reagan 
Administration  and  responsible  Democratic 
leaders  believe  that  such  an  approach  would 
do  more  barm  than  good.  So  the  buzzword 
in  Washington  these  days  is  competitive- 
ness. 

It  remains  to  be  seen,  though,  whether 
elected  officials  are  ready  to  do  what's  nec- 
essary to  deal  with  one  of  the  major  sources 
of  this  coimtry's  eroding  ability  to  compete: 
the  short-term  focus  of  many  U.S.  business 
executives. 

As  Congress  and  the  Administration  cast 
about  for  concrete  means  of  making  Amer- 
ica more  competitive,  the  ideas  propounded 
by  Pat  Choate,  a  Washington-based  corpo- 
rate economist  with  strong  ties  to  influen- 
tial people  in  government,  are  getting  a  lot 


of  attention.  Most  of  his  proposed  correc- 
tives make  sense. 

In  "The  High-Plex  Society"  (Knopf, 
1986),  co-authored  with  J.K.  Linger.  Choate 
allies  himself  with  those  who,  while  be- 
moaning the  barriers  facing  U.S.  exporters 
in  Japan  and  many  other  foreign  markets, 
are  convinced  that  America's  lack  of  com- 
petitiveness is  to  a  major  extent  self-inflict- 
ed. 

Choate  has  a  numt>er  of  interesting  pro- 
posals for  reform  of  the  antitrust,  copyright 
and  patent  laws,  tax  incentives  for  research 
and  development,  retraining  of  displaced 
workers,  financial  help  for  small  business 
and  timely  penalties  against  foreign  export- 
ers and  governments  that  won't  abandon 
unfair  trade  practices. 

But  the  TRW  economist's  most  intriguing 
contributions  are  his  proposals  for  dealing 
with  the  short-term  thinking  that  prevails 
in  corporate  America  these  days. 

There  Is  widespread  agreement  that  a 
major  culprit  is  the  power  wielded  by  insti- 
tutional investors,  especially  pension  funds, 
which  demand  high  quarterly  earnings  with 
little  or  no  regard  for  a  company's  long- 
term  competitiveness  and  profitability. 
Companies  that  don't  pay  attention  find 
their  stock  dumped  by  the  funds  or,  worse, 
find  themselves  the  targets  of  unfriendly 
takeovers  by  raiders  who  promise  stockhold- 
ers an  immediate  profit. 

Choate  observes  that  institutional  inves- 
tors now  hold  more  than  35%  of  all  equities 
listed  on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange, 
double  their  share  in  1960,  and  the  figiu-e  is 
still  going  up. 

The  harmful  effect  is  suggested  by  the 
findings  of  a  1985  survey  of  308  large  insti- 
tutional Investors;  only  4%  reported  that 
the  quality  of  a  company's  products,  nor- 
mally a  sound  gauge  of  its  long-term  com- 
petitiveness, was  a  factor  in  their  selection 
of  stocks  for  investment. 

The  speculative  bent  of  the  big  funds  is 
further  reflected  in  the  constant  churning 
of  their  stock  holdings.  They  turn  over  40% 
to  50%  of  their  portfolios  each  year,  com- 
pared with  a  turnover  rate  of  10%  to  15% 
for  individual  investors. 

In  their  compulsion  to  produce  short-term 
results  that  will  please  fund  managers  and 
help  to  fend  off  takeover  attempts,  many 
companies  are  crimping  their  future  ability 
to  compete— even  to  survive— against  Japa- 
nese and  European  producers  who  think  in 
long-range  terms. 

In  t>oth  1984  and  1985,  U.S.  firms  spent 
more  than  $100  billion  to  finance  buybacks 
of  their  own  stock.  To  quote  Choate,  "If 
these  funds  had  been  used  to  modernize 
plant  and  equipment,  total  capitsd  invest- 
ment would  have  been  25%  higher." 

Anti-takeover  strategies  have  included  the 
abandonment  or  avoidance  of  product  areas 
that  might  pay  off  in  the  long  run  but  are 
unprofitable  In  the  short  term,  and  shjring 
away  from  heavy  spending  to  develop  new 
markets. 

As  Ruben  F.  Mettler,  chief  executive  of 
TRW  Inc.,  told  the  Wall  Street  Journal  the 
other  day,  another  sure  yet  deplorable  way 
to  "pump  up  earnings  very  dramatically  is 
to  cut  research  and  development  spending." 
Many  firms  are  doing  it. 

The  challenge  is  to  change  the  decision- 
maidng  environment  in  which  business  op- 
erates. 

Choate's  most  sensible-sounding  proposal 
is  the  imposition  of  a  sliding-scale  tax  on 
short-term  gains  from  stock  trades  by  pen- 
sion funds.  The  longer  a  stock  was  held,  the 
lower  the  tax  would  be  until,  at  some  point, 
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it  would  be  zero.  This  approach  would  pe- 
nalize short-term  speculation  while  reward- 
ing funds  that  emphasized  long-term  invest- 
ment. 

Choate  also  observes  that  the  present 
compensation  system  for  fund  managers  has 
the  effect  of  rewarding  them  for  rapid  stock 
turnovers.  He  proposes  tiiat  federal  regula- 
tions be  modified  to  require  that  compensa- 
tion be  tied  in  some  way  to  the  long-term 
performance  of  the  funds  that  they 
manage. 

(Business  consultant  Peter  F.  Drucker 
noted  recently  that  managers  of  corporate 
pension  funds  are  often  under  unhealthy 
pressure  themselves  from  the  companies  in- 
volved to  produce  immediate  gains  so  that 
the  firms'  pension-fund  contributions  that 
year  can  be  reduced  and  their  reported  prof- 
its enhanced.  The  answer  here  obviously  lies 
in  legislation  making  clear  that  the  primary 
fiduciary  responsibility  of  pension-fund 
managers  is  to  the  workers  whose  retire- 
ment money  is  involved,  not  to  the  compa- 
nies that  have  already  taken  tax  write-offs 
for  pension  contributions. ) 

Reform  won't  come  easily.  Too  many 
stockbrokers  and  fund  managers  have 
become  accustomed  to  the  big  fees  generat- 
ed by  the  rapid  turnover  in  stocks;  simple 
greed  will  lead  them  to  oppose  corrective 
measures.  Corporate  managers  will  resist 
any  plugging  of  the  loopholes  that  now 
allow  them  to  raid  pension  funds  for  their 
own  purposes. 

In  short,  the  challenge  that  is  facing  the 
Democratic-run  Congress  is  to  prove  that 
the  expansive  talk  about  enhancing  U.S. 
competitiveness  is  not  just  a  lot  of  hot  air. 


JOSEPH  S.  BROCCO 


HON.  TONY  COELHO 

or  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  11,  1987 

Mr.  COELHO.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  privilege 
to  commend  Joseph  S.  Brocxo,  a  dedk»ted 
public  servant,  on  his  30  years  of  outstanding 
work  in  the  U.S.  Postal  Service. 

Mr.  Brcxco's  service  to  this  country  t>egan 
in  the  U.S.  Army,  wtiere  he  was  a  highly  deco- 
rated soldier  honored  for  his  actk>ns  In  Worid 
Warn. 

Mr.  Brocco  began  his  career  in  the  Ceres 
Post  Office  as  a  substitute  mail  carrier  in 
1958.  His  hard  work  and  dedication  quickly 
lead  to  a  series  of  promotrons  and  positions 
of  increased  responsitMlity.  Mr.  Bro<xo  has 
competently  ar)d  capably  served  in  his  current 
position  as  supervisor  of  postal  operations 
since  1973.  His  many  years  of  servKe  are 
much  appreciated  and,  upon  his  retirement, 
the  U.S.  Postal  Servk:»  will  certainly  miss  this 
loyal  and  talented  employee. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  THE  MER- 
CHANT MARINE  EQUITY  ACT 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

OP  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  11,1987 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to  introduce 
legislation  to  halt  the  devastation  of  our  mer- 
chant marine. 
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Startirtg  with  the  American  Revohilion,  the 
maritime  industry  has  t)een  oieonliai  to  pre- 
serving our  freedom  and  meeting  our  inlama- 
tiorwl  goals  and  obligations.  The  merchant 
marine  has  transported  the  troops  and  m^y- 
pHes  needed  in  every  major  overaeas  mlitary 
operation.  It  has  traraported  ttw  raw  materials 
\t\&\  support  war  production  at  home.  Now. 
the  industry  ttiat  has  helped  our  Nation  to 
overcome  adversity  is  itself  facing  unprece- 
dented adversity. 

Because  of  the  important  defense  role 
played  by  the  mercttant  marirw,  nations 
throughout  history  have  provided  extensive 
subsidies  to  ttieir  maritime  irxlustries.  We  in 
Vne  United  States  have  urslaterally  decided 
that  our  maritime  industry  should  not  be  as- 
sisted through  Government  sutnidy.  This  ap- 
proach is  ill-advised. 

The  legislaton  I  am  introducing— the  Mer- 
chant Marine  Equity  Act — is  aimed  at  revers- 
ing this  administration's  policy,  a  policy  ttiat 
we  in  Congitess  have  accepted  through  inac- 
tion. The  Merchant  Marim  Equity  Act  witi 
eliminate  bureaucratk:  and  statutcxy  baniers 
that  tKirden  US-flag  shipping  companies  and 
will  provide  incentives  for  our  maritime  indus- 
try to  offset  s(}me  of  tfie  sut>sidies  received  t>y 
their  foreign  competitors. 

Among  the  important  barriers  that  ¥mII  t>e 
eliminated  are  the  requirements  ttiat  subsi- 
dized operators  buikJ  vessels  in  ttie  United 
States  and  VnsX  they  operate  on  certain  re- 
stricted trade  routes.  This  administration's 
policy  of  refusing  to  provide  subsidy  to  quali- 
fied operators  wnll  be  reversed  by  requiring  tfte 
Secretary  of  Transpcxtatkxi  to  enter  into  corv 
tracts  with  operators  n>eeting  strict  criteria. 

I  feel  obligated  to  discuss  the  budgetary  im- 
plications of  this  legisiation.  Currently,  ttie 
Federal  GovemnrterU  is  providing  sut>sidy  to 
six  operators.  Urxler  tfie  Merchant  Marine 
Equity  Act.  an  additnnal  tfvee  or  four  opera- 
tors coukj  ch(x>se  to  receive  subsidy.  The 
(X}st  may  be  somewtiat  greater,  but  tivs  small 
additional  expenditure  couki  reverse  the  rapid 
decline  of  our  merchant  fleet 

The  administration  asserts  ttwit  ttie  present 
system  Is  expensive  arxj  tturt  promotional 
reform  must  include  reductions  in  crew  size 
and  expenditures  for  wages  and  fringe  t)er)e- 
fits.  The  industry  has  been  stow  to  accept  any 
restricttons  in  tfiese  areas.  In  the  last  C<X)- 
gross,  I  proposed  limiting  wage  8ut>sidy  to  the 
crew  found  necessary  for  ttw  safe  operation 
of  tt)e  vessel.  I  suspect  ttut.  in  ttie  erid.  labor 
arxj  management  may  have  to  accept  limita- 
tions far  more  drastic  ttian  I  proposed. 

However,  a  necessary  first  step  is  f(x  ttie 
Department  of  Transportation — ttw  agency 
having  ttie  greatest  experience  with  ttie  sutMi- 
dy  program — to  present  concrete  re(x>mmer>- 
dations  to  reduce  expenditures  on  operating- 
differential  sut>sidy.  After  6  years,  tfws  adminis- 
tration has  failed  to  present  any  promotkmal 
program. 

Unfortunately,  this  has  led  n>e  to  the  Ines- 
capable conclusion  that  this  administration  is 
rrtotivated  by  politKS  and  a  misguided  phitoso- 
phy.  It  is  this  administratton's  policy,  arxi  It  is 
no  secret,  tfuit  Government  shouto  get  out  of 
private  txjsiness — no  matter  wtiat  Vne  cost 
Tfiey  believe  VnaX  our  merchant  marine  can 
compete    In    an    intemationai    environment 
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ion 


provide  tax  ci  edits,  oonstruc- 
and   wage   subsidtes,    and 
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trade  route  system  and  the  granting  of  au- 
thority to  engage  in  the  foreign-to-forei0i 
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Since  vessels  over  25  yean  of  age  are  less 
capable  ef  competing  in  the  intemationai 
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provided  by  a  U.S.-flag  vessel  and  it  is  in  the    system.  The  Secretsry  may  terminate  the    eign-flag  vessels  owned,  chartered,  or  oper- 
national  interest  to  iMt>vide  that  service.  increased  service,  without  the  necessity  of  a    ated    by    a   subsidiBed   operat*^   may   not 
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wtMra  cuMitiM  prawMs  tix  credtts,  oonstruc- 
tion  wiMiilM,  and  wage  wbaicfes,  and 
innpcMS  mMitoNf  trwto  bwrisrs  on  U.S.  ship- 

TNs  «lii*irt«liuii  bstovn  that,  if  ttw  U.S. 
GowiHMnl  gitt  out  of  aNpping,  foreign  gov- 
arnnwnti  «■  folow  our  iMd.  This  is  a  naive 
and  daatucifc^a  poicy.  I,  for  one.  have  had 
«nou|^ 

rortofiafy.  thsr*  ara  Members  in  both 
HouMsandbotfi  iMrtes  that  wiH  woi1(  to  re- 
tha  cumanl  poicy.  I  strongly  irrvite  and 
the  Daparknent  of  Transportation 
to)oin  ua  inpasaing  Ma  low-cost.  higf)-retum 
Mavoliafit  Manna  cQurty  Act. 

Tba  aacMorvby  sedion  analyais  of  ttw  Mer- 
ctwnl  Marine  EQuNy  Act  foUows: 

Sacnoii-BT-SBcnoK  Amaltsis  or  thk 
Mbmhakt  MAum  Equity  Act 

BBCnOH  1 

Seetloo  1  provides  that  the  Act  may  be 
dted  as  the  Merchant  Marine  Equity  Act. 
SBcnom 

Section  3  amendB  title  IV  (Mail  Contracts) 
of  the  19M  Merchant  Marine  Act  by  ellmi- 
natinc  obsolete  provisions  and  establishing 
a  preference  for  privately-owned  n.S.-nag 
commercial  vessels  In  the  transportation  of 
malL 

Subsection  (a)  defines  "privately-owned 
UJ8.-flac  commercial  vessel"  as  one  meeting 
the  criteria  established  by  section  901  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act.  (See  the  discussion  of 
section  5.  since  this  Act  establishes  new  901 
standards.) 

Subaection  (b)  requires  the  VS.  Postal 
Service  whenever  It  arranges  for  transporta- 
tioo  of  mafl  to  use  privately-owned  United 
States-fls(  commercial  vessels,  if  available 
at  fair  and  reasonaMe  rates.  The  Secretary 
of  Transportation  shall  determine  fair  and 
reasonable  rates  and  may  take  into  consid- 
eration the  rates  charged  for  comparable 
cargo  shipped  by  private  persons. 

Subsectiim  (c)  permits  the  Postal  Service 
to  use  foreign-flag  vessels  or  n.S.-flag  ves- 
sels not  meeting  the  section  901  criteria  if 
qualified  to  transport  preference  cargo  if 
qualified  vessels  are  not  available  or  if  the 
level  of  service  provided  by  qualified  vessels 
is  inadequate. 

Subsection  (d)  provides  for  the  awarding 
of  contracts  based  on  competitive  bidding 
among  qualified  operators, 
sacnoif  3 

Sectkm  3  amends  title  VI  (Operating-Dif- 
ferential Subsidy)  (ODS)  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act  of  19M. 

Subsectiim  (1)  amends  section  601(a)  of 
the  Merchant  Marine  Act.  The  amendment 
eliminates  the  requirements  that  subsidized 
operators  construct  their  vessels  in  the  U.S. 
and  proride  service  on  "essential  trade 
routes".  In  addition,  it  extends  subsidy  pay- 
ments to  U.S.-fIag  vessels  engaged  in  trade 
between  two  foreign  points.  Currently,  sub- 
sidy is  paid  only  for  vessels  engaged  in  com- 
merce between  U,S.  and  foreign  points. 

The  current  requirements— by  imposing 
sddltlonal  regulatory  and  financial  burdens 
on  XJ&  operators— severely  limit  their  ablU- 
ty  to  compete.  The  1936  Act  was  based  on 
the  theory  that  Oovemment  would  support 
the  shipbuilding  base  by  requiring  ODS  op- 
eratora  to  purchase  vessels  in  the  U.S.  How- 
ever, with  the  abandonment  of  the  con- 
stnictian-dlfferential  subsidy  (CDS)  pro- 
gram, it  is  eomomically  unfeasible  to  con- 
tinue to  require  U,8.-flag  operators  to  buUd 
in  the  VA  at  two-to-three  times  the  cost  of 
foelgn  construction.  The  elimination  of  the 
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trade  route  system  and  the  granting  of  au- 
thority to  engage  in  the  forelgn-to-foreign 
commerce  is  a  recognition  that  it  is  more 
important  that  U.S.  operators  have  the 
flexibility  to  seek  cargo  where  available 
thaa  to  require  operation  on  certain  routes. 

Section  601  directs  the  Secretary  to  con- 
sider applications  for  ODS  from  UjS.  citi- 
zens meeting  certain  criteria.  A  U.S.  opera- 
tor snust  either  own  or  lease  a  vessel  capable 
of  participating  to  international  trade  or  be 
able  to  obtain  a  vessel  capable  of  particli>at- 
ing  in  international  trade.  Further,  the  ap- 
plicant must  possess  the  ability,  experience, 
financial  resources,  and  other  qualifications 
necessary  to  assure  competitive  operation  of 
the  vessel. 

In  arriving  at  a  decision  as  to  whether  an 
applicant  is  able  to  meet  competitive  condi- 
tions, the  Secretary  is  required  to  take  into 
account  the  fiiumclal  assistance  the  opera- 
tor would  be  entitled  to  under  section  603  of 
the  Act. 

Subsection  (2)  amends  section  602  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act.  Section  602  currently 
provides  for  an  Investigation  and  hearing 
before  an  applicant  may  receive  operating- 
differential  subsidy.  The  change  made  by 
this  new  language  would  eliminate  the  re- 
quirement for  an  investigation  and  hearing 
for  Uner  vessels,  but  would  continue  the  re- 
quirement for  bulk  vessels.  This  section, 
coupled  with  amendments  to  sections  601 
and  603.  eliminates  Secretarial  discretion  in 
the  granting  of  subsidy  to  operators  of  liner 
vessels. 

The  elimination  of  Secretarial  discretion 
is  aimed  at  correcting  a  misinterpretation  of 
Congressional  Intent  by  the  current  Admin- 
istration. Historically,  ODS  has  been  viewed 
as  ati  entitlement  so  that,  once  an  operator 
met  the  Act's  criteria,  the  Secretary's  ap- 
proval was  almost  pro  forma.  The  current 
Administration  has  adopted  the  position 
that  the  granting  of  new  contracts  is  discre- 
tionary, and  that  an  entitlement  is  only  cre- 
ated after  the  Secretary  has  chosen  to  enter 
into  a  contract.  The  new  language  also  as- 
sures the  Secretary  does  not  arbitrarily 
reject  a  qualified  applicant. 

Subsection  (3)  amends  section  603  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act.  Section  603(a)  em- 
powers the  Secretary  to  enter  into  an  ODS 
contract  covering  bulk  vessels.  The  Secre- 
tary has  discretion  to  determine  how  much 
suMdy  Is  necessary  to  make  the  vessel  com- 
petitive with  similar  foreign-flag  vessels. 
The  remainder  of  section  603  deals  with  the 
payment  of  ODS  on  vessels  other  than  bulk 
carriers.  Currently,  section  603(b)  provides 
for  the  payment  of  subsidy  for  a  20-year 
period  based  on  the  difference  between  U.S. 
and  foreign:  (1)  wages  and  collective-bar- 
gaining costs,  (2)  insurance,  and  (3)  mainte- 
nance and  repair. 

The  new  section  603(bKl)  requires  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  to  enter  into  a 
contract  to  pay  subsidy  for  vessels  owned  or 
chartered  by  a  U.S.  citizen  if  the  vessel: 

(A)  is  engaged  in  foreign  commerce; 

(B)  is  suitable  for  national  defense: 

(C)  is  documented  imder  U.S.  law  or  is  a 
qualfied  feeder  vessel  (see  discussion  below 
on  feeder  vessels); 

(O)  is  owned  or  chartered  and  operated 
durkig  the  contract  period  by  a  UJ5.  citizen: 

(B)  is  at  least  5.000  deadweight  tons;  and 

(P)  is  less  than  25  years  of  age. 

Section  603(bH2)  provides  that  vessels 
owned  by  U.S.  citizens  on  January  1,  1987, 
which  are  or  will  become  25  years  old  prior 
to  January  1,  1992  (some  of  which  are  cur- 
rently under  ODS  contracts),  may  continue 
rectf  ring  subsidy  during  that  period. 
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Since  vessels  over  25  years  of  age  are  less 
capable  #f  competing  in  the  international 
marke^lace  and  also  represent  a  higher 
percentage  of  vessels  Involved  in  maritime 
aoddentsi  only  vessels  less  than  25  years  of 
age  will  be  eligible  for  subsidy.  However, 
since  the  Maritime  Administration  has  al- 
ready granted  subsidy  to  some  liner  vessels 
exceeding  the  25-year-age  limit,  to  avoid 
giving  those  vessels  an  unfair  advantage  all 
older  liner  vessels  will  be  entitled  to  subsidy 
during  ttie  transition  period  provided  in  sec- 
tion 603(bK  2). 

Contracts  made  under  this  section  expire 
on  September  30,  1998.  In  the  event  an  op- 
erator is  unable  to  perform  his  contractual 
obligatloa  or  no  longer  qualifies  for  subsidy, 
the  ODS  contract  between  the  operator  and 
the  Oovemment  would  be  unenforceable. 
Subsidy  payments  are  limited  to  the  differ- 
ence between  wages  and  fringe  benefits  paid 
by  U.S.  operators  and  their  foreign  competi- 
tors. 

Section  603(bX3)  prorides  that  the  Secre- 
tary may  pay  operating-differential  subsidy 
on  foreign-flag  feeder  vessels  for  the  differ- 
ence attributable  to  the  use  of  U.S.  crews  on 
those  vessels  if: 

(A)  the  vessel  meets  the  requirements  gov- 
erning subsidized  vessels  set  forth  in  section 
603(bKl)  (see  six  pointe  bulleted  above)— 
except  subparagraph  (C)  requiring  docu- 
mentation imder  U.S.  law; 

(B>  the  goods  transported  on  the  vessel 
move  under  a  bill  of  lading  or  contract  of  af- 
freightment covering  a  subsidized  vessel; 
and 

(C)  the  ODS  contract  provides  the  vessel 
will  be  made  available  in  time  of  national 
emergenqy  or  war. 

The  granting  of  ODS  to  foreign-flag 
feeder  vessels  Is  based  on  the  recognition 
that  a  fOreign-flag  vessel— suitable  for  na- 
tional defense,  owned  or  chartered  and  op- 
erated by  a  U.S.  citizen,  crewed  by  U.S.  citi- 
zens (as  provided  in  section  6),  and  available 
in  time  of  national  emergency— is  a  valuable 
defense  asset.  Further,  since  subsidy  could 
only  be  available  to  pay  for  the  higher  cost 
of  training  and  maintaining  a  U.S.-citizen 
crew  (see  section  6),  the  subsidy  would  flow 
back  into  the  U.S.  economy  and  would  help 
assure  an  adequate  number  of  American 
seamen  trained  to  meet  our  maritime  needs 
in  a  national  emerency. 

The  requirement  currently  contained  in 
section  603  that  vessels  operate  in  an  "es- 
sential service"  has  been  eliminated. 

The  amendments  to  section  603(c)  do  not 
make  any  substantive  changes  in  the  proce- 
dures currently  followed  by  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  and  currently  mandated  in 
sections  603(c)  and  603(d). 

The  new  section  603(d)  clarifies  that  ODS 
contracts  are  legal  obligations  of  the  Gov- 
ernment and  that  the  Government's  liabil- 
ity is  not  dep>endent  on  the  authorization  or 
appropriation  of  fimds  by  Congress.  The 
section  also  establishes  that  the  obligation 
of  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  to  enter 
into  contracts  with  operators  meeting  the 
statutory  criteria  is  not  dependent  on  the 
authoriaition  or  appropriation  of  funds. 

Subsection  (4)  amends  section  604  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act.  The  new  section  604 
provides  that  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion may  pay  additional  subsidy  to  an  opera- 
tor if,  after  consultation  with  the  Secretary 
of  State,  and  Secretary  of  Transportation 
finds  the  subsidy  paid  under  the  contract  is 
inadequate  to  offset  the  effect  of  govern- 
ment aid  paid  to  foreign  competitors  or  to 
make  it  economically  viable  for  a  subsidized 
vessel  to  provide  specific  service  not  being 


prorided  by  a  UjS.-flag  vessel  and  it  Is  In  the 
natiorud  Interest  to  iMtnrlde  that  service. 

Subsection  (5)  amends  section  60S<b)  of 
the  Merchant  Marine  Act.  Current  law  per- 
mits the  payment  of  operating-differential 
subsidy  on  a  vessel  older  than  25  years  of 
age  If  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  finds 
it  is  in  the  public  interest  to  grant  continued 
financial  aid.  The  amendment  would  elimi- 
nate the  Secretary's  authority  to  waive  the 
age  limitation. 

Subsection  (6)  amends  section  606  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act.  It  eliminates  refer- 
ences to  essential  trade  routes  currently  in 
section  606. 

Subsection  (7)  amends  section  610  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act.  This  section  now  ap- 
plies only  to  bulk  vessels. 

Subsection  (8)  amends  section  615  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act.  Currently,  section 
615  contains  the  build-foreign  provision  that 
permitted  subsidized  operators  to  acquire 
vessels  overseas  for  a  one-year  period.  Sub- 
section (8)  eliminates  this  language  and  es- 
tablishes procedures  to  amend  existing  con- 
tracts and  authority  to  operate  on  an  essen- 
tial trade  route. 

Section  615(a)  provides  that  an  operator 
currently  a  party  to  a  contract  shall  amend 
the  contract  to  come  under  the  subsidy 
system  established  by  section  3  of  this  biU, 
or  enter  into  a  new  contract  under  section 
(3)  of  this  bill.  An  operator  currently  having 
more  than  one  ODS  contract  may  amend  all 
or  none  of  those  contracts  but  may  not 
timend  some  of  those  contracts.  This  prohi- 
bition extends  to  affiliated  companies. 

Section  615(b)  provides  that  an  operator 
or  charterer  of  fewer  than  10  vessels  may 
continue  to  proride  service  on  an  essential 
trade  route  or  a  portion  of  an  essential 
trade  route  if  the  operator  was  proriding 
service  on  that  route  on  January  1,  1987. 
The  level  of  senrice  the  operator  is  entitled 
to  proride  on  that  route  is  limited  to  the 
level  prorided  in  1986.  (See.  however,  discus- 
sion of  section  616  below.) 

This  protection  would  extend  to  no  more 
than  three  liner  operators.  These  small  op- 
erators relied  on  the  trade  route  system  in 
current  law  and  established  serrice  on  those 
routes.  In  an  effort  to  prevent  displacement 
and  undue  harm  to  these  operators,  this  sec- 
tion prorides  that  these  operators  will  not 
be  subject  to  new  U.S.-flag  competition  on 
those  routes. 

Section  615(c)  establishes  the  absolute 
parity  of  contracts  entered  into  under  cur- 
rent law  and  contracts  entered  into  under 
this  legislation. 

Subsection  (9)  adds  new  sections  616  and 
617  to  title  VI  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act. 
These  sections  deal  with  the  continuation  or 
expansion  of  serrice  on  essential  trade 
routes  served  by  operators  choosing  to  exer- 
cise their  rights  under  new  section  615. 

Section  616(aKl)  prorides  that  an  opera- 
tor receiving  ODS  that  prorided  serrice  on 
an  essential  trade  route  t>etween  1982  and 
1986  may  operate  on  all  or  part  of  an  essen- 
tial trade  route  served  by  another  operator 
that  chooses  to  continue  operating  on  all  or 
part  of  a  route  under  section  615. 

Section  6I6(aK2)  limits  the  serrice  permit- 
ted under  this  subsection  to  the  maximiim 
serrice  prorided  in  any  one  year  during  that 
period. 

Section  616(b)  prorides  that  the  Secretary 
may  authorize  increased  serrice  on  the 
route  If  the  Secretary  determines,  according 
to  the  procedures  contained  in  section 
60S(c)  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  that 
there  is  a  need  for  increased  serrice.  Section 
605(c)  monitors  the  essential  trade  route 
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system.  The  Secretary  may  terminate  the 
Increased  serrice,  without  the  necessity  of  a 
605(c)  proceeding,  when  the  Secretary  de- 
termlnea  there  is  no  longer  a  need  for  In- 
creased serrice. 

Section  616(c)  prorides  that,  except  in  the 
case  outlined  atMve,  no  operator  would  be 
subject  to  a  605(c)  proceeding. 

Together,  section  615(b)  and  section  616 
(a)  and  (b)  establish  a  system  under  which  a 
small  operator  may  continue  operating  on  a 
trade  route  and  another  U.S.-flag  operator 
may  proride  the  same  level  of  serrice  on  the 
route  it  prorided  in  any  year  between  1982 
and  1986.  The  second  operator  may  be 
either  an  operator  that  was  subsidized  in 
the  1982-1986  period  or  one  that  was  not 
subsidized.  If  additional  serrice  appears  nec- 
essary, the  Secretary  of  Transportation  is 
required  to  conduct  a  605(c)  proceeding  and 
may  permit  Increased  serrice  by  an  appro- 
priate operator.  If  it  later  appears  the  addi- 
tloiuLl  serrice  established  as  a  result  of  the 
605  proceeding  is  uimecessary,  the  Secre- 
tary may  terminate  the  serrice  without  an- 
other 605  proceeding. 

Section  616(d)  directs  the  Secretary  to 
enter  into  a  contract  within  60  days  after  an 
applicant  has  appUed  for  a  contract  or  a 
contract  amendment.  AH  contracts  or  con- 
tract amendments  will  take  effect  October 
1.  1988— unless  the  application  is  received 
after  August  1,  1988.  For  applications  re- 
ceived after  August  1,  1988,  the  Secretary 
shall  enter  into  a  contract  and  commence 
paying  subsidy  within  60  days  following  re- 
ceipt of  an  application  for  contract  or  con- 
tract amendment. 

Nothing  In  this  section  shall  be  deemed  as 
granting  the  Secretary  discretion  to  deny 
ODS  to  an  applicant  meeting  the  criteria  of 
section  601  and  applying  for  subsidy  on  a 
vessel  meeting  the  criteria  of  section  603. 

Section  617  limits  the  number  of  vessels 
on  which  an  operator  may  receive  subsidy  to 
23  vessels — or  the  number  of  vessels  in 
actual  operation  in  1986  plus  one-third.  This 
vessel  limitation  does  not  require  the  use  of 
any  specific  vessel  or  operation  during  a  spe- 
cific time  but,  rather,  places  a  limit  on  the 
amount  of  subsidy  an  operator  may  receive. 
Accordingly,  an  operator  eligible  for  subsidy 
on  23  vessels  could  vary  the  vessels  receiving 
subsidy  during  the  year  so  long  as  the  total 
subsidized  fleet  did  not  receive  subsidy  ex- 
ceeding that  payable  during  the  year  on  a 
23-shlp  fleet.  In  addition,  an  operator  may 
receive  subsidy  on  vessels  acquired  through 
merger  or  purchase  from  an  unrelated 
entity  that  is  a  party  to  an  ODS  contract. 

SBCnON  4 

Section  4  amends  sections  804  and  805  of 
the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936. 

Subsection  (1)  amends  section  804.  Section 
804(a)  continues  the  prohibition  in  current 
law  prohibiting  an  ODS  operator  from 
owning,  chartering,  or  operating  a  foreign- 
flag  vessel  that  prorides  service  between  the 
U.S.  and  a  foreign  country.  However,  If  the 
operator  owned,  chartered,  or  operated  a 
foreign-flag  vessel  on  January  1,  1987,  the 
operator  may  continue  to  proride  serrice  to 
and  from  the  U.S.  until  Octotier  1,  1988. 
This  transition  period  takes  Into  account 
the  position  of  currently  unsubsldized  oper- 
ators who  use  foreign-flag  vessels  to  proride 
serrice  to  the  U.S.  and  would  have  to  reflag 
those  vessels  or  procure  other  vessels  to 
meet  the  demand. 

Section  804(b)  changes  existing  law  by 
permitting  subsidized  operatora  to  own, 
charter,  or  operate  foreign-flag  vessels  that 
do  not  transport  goods  to  or  from  the 
United  States.  However,  the  number  of  for- 
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eign-flag  vessels  owned,  chartered,  or  oper- 
ated by  a  subsidiaed  operator  may  not 
exceed  two  times  the  numlter  of  ¥r— rls  re- 
ceiving ODS.  Permitting  subsidiaed  opera- 
tors to  utilize  foreign-flag  vessels  will  im- 
prove their  ability  to  compete  in  areas 
where  foreign  government  regulations  or 
economic  conditions  impose  burden  on  U&- 
flag  operators. 

Section  804(c)  prorides  that  ODS  opera- 
tors would  also  be  permitted  to  use  foreign- 
flag  vessels  to  proride  serrice  between  VJ&. 
territories  and  possessions  and  foreign  ports 
located  In  the  Atlantic  Ocean  or  in  the  Car- 
ibbean. Vessels  used  in  this  type  of  service 
would  count  toward  the  limitation  cm  for- 
eign-flag vessels  contained  in  this  subsec- 
tion. 

Section  804(d)  prorides  that  the  Secretary 
may  authorize  subsidized  operators  to  enter 
into  voyage-charter  arrangements  with  for- 
eign-flag operators  subject  to  whatever  con- 
ditions and  limitations  the  Secretary  deems 
appropriate.  Space-charter  agreements  be- 
tween subsidized  operators  and  foreign-flag 
operators  are  not  subject  to  Secretarial  ap- 
proval. 

Subsection  (2)  amends  section  80S  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act.  It  strikes  an  obsolete 
provision  and  permits  an  operator  of  a  non- 
bulk  vessel  that  prorided  domestic,  inter- 
coastal,  or  coastwise  serrice  in  1986  and  did 
not  receive  subsidy  In  1986  to  continue  to 
proride  a  level  of  serrice  no  greater  than 
the  operator  prorided  In  1986.  Vessels  under 
construction  prior  to  January  1,  1987  as  re- 
placements for  vessels  in  the  domestic  in- 
tercoastal,  or  coastwise  serrice  do  not  re- 
quire approval  under  this  section  and  would 
be  in  addition  to  the  level  of  serrice  prorid- 
ed in  1986. 

This  "grandfather  provision"  is  aimed  at 
protecting  unsubsldized  operators  that  have 
been  participating  in  the  domestic  trade  or 
have  begun  to  construct  vessels  in  the  UjS. 
for  use  in  that  trade.  Any  Increase  in  serrice 
by  a  currently  unsubsldized  operator  would 
require  approval  under  a  section  804  pro- 
ceeding. 

The  amendment  adds  a  new  section 
805(g),  which  require  a  sulxidized  operator 
seeking  to  provide  new  or  increased  domes- 
tic, intercoastal.  or  coastwise  serrice  above 
1986  levels  to  disclose  the  nature  and  scope 
of  the  proposed  serrice.  The  Secretary  is  di- 
rected to  consider  the  impact  of  the  pro- 
posed operation  on  operators  proriding  ex- 
clusively domestic  serrice. 

SBCnOK  5 

Section  5  amends  section  901  of  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  Act  of  1936,  the  Cargo  Prefer- 
ence Act. 

Subsection  (1)  amends  section  901(bKl).  It 
strikes  the  current  eligibility  standards  for 
vessels  carrying  the  U.S.-flag  portion  of 
preference  cargo.  New  standards  are  estab- 
lished in  section  901(d). 

Subsection  (2)  amends  section  901(c).  It 
requires  the  use  of  U.S.-flag  vessels  for  the 
transportation  of  motor  vehicles  owned  by 
Government  personnel  and  transported  at 
Government  expense. 

Subsection  (3)  adds  new  sections  901  (d), 
(e),  (f),  and  (g).  Section  901(d)  requires  an 
owner  or  operator  to  reimburse  the  appro- 
priate Government  agency  when  the  rate 
the  owner  or  operator  has  been  paid  for 
transporting  cargo  preference  Includes  com- 
pensation for  a  return  voyage  in  ballast,  and 
the  vessel  transports  cargo  aa  a  return 
voyage  or  is  scrapped  or  sold  overseas.  The 
amount  of  reimbursement  is  determined  by 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation. 
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Section  901(e)  requires  the  owner  or  oper- 
atic ta  iMitifv  the  Seeretarv  of  Transoorta- 
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cause  of  price  competition,  and  four  because 
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PicaujE  of  Texas,  Roy  Rowland  of  Georgia. 
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Sectian  Ml(e)  requlraa  tbe  owner  or  oper- 
ator to  noUly  the  SecreUry  of  TransporU- 
tlon  irtien  the  vchkI  traiHports  cargo  on  its 
ratum  voyage  or  la  acrapped  or  sold  over- 


Sectfctn  901(f)  directs  the  Secretary  to 
—'"*■«•«  a  Uit  of  veasels  that  may  be 
acrapped  abroad  and  to  provide  a  copy  of 
thla  list  on  a  monthly  basis  to  agencies 
uainc  UJEL-flac  veaaels  to  transport  prefer- 
eooK  cargo- 

New  aecttaH  901  (d).  (e).  and  (f )  are  aimed 
at  correcting  abuaea  in  the  cargo  preference 
aystem— inch  as  the  case  when  an  operator 
la  paid  a  rate  that  indudea  compensation 
for  an  empty  return  voyage,  but  the  opera- 
t«>r  earilea  cargo  aa  the  rettim  voyage  or 
the  veaael  is  aoaived  or  sold. 

Section  901(g)  changes  the  standards  for 
eUglbOity  to  carry  the  UA-flag  portion  of 
preference  cargo  to  allow  foreign-built  liner 
veaaela  leas  than  five  years  old  at  the  time  of 
docmaentalion  to  be  immediately  eligible  to 
carry  preference  cargo.  A  vessel  less  than 
ten  yeui  Old  but  greater  than  five  years  old 
would  be  immediately  eligible  if  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation— in  consultation 
with  the  Secretary  of  Defense— determines 
the  veaael  is  suitable  for  national  defense  or 
for  use  in  a  national  emergency.  A  vessel 
onx  five  years  old  at  the  time  of  documen- 
tation would  be  eligible  to  carry  preference 
cargo  three  years  after  documentation 
under  n.S.  law.  Immediate  eligibility  would 
also  be  extended  to  roll-on/roll-off  vessels 
documented  before  May  1,  1986  and  vessels 
that  have  already  met  the  three-year  wait- 
ing requirement. 

SICTION  • 

Secti<m  6  amends  section  8103  of  title  46, 
United  States  Code  by  providing  that,  on 
each  departure  from  the  U.S.,  a  documented 
veaael  that  was  granted  ODS  or  construc- 
tion-differential subsidy  all  seamen  must  be 
UjS.  dtlxens:  and  that  on  a  foreign-flag 
veaael  receiving  ODS  aU  seamen  must  be 
VS.  dtiaens.  The  new  provision  for  foreign- 
flag  veasels  will  help  assure  these  vessels 
are,  in  fact,  available  in  a  national  emergen- 
cy and  will  also  increase  the  pool  of  mer- 
chant seamen  that  would  be  available  to  our 
Nation  in  a  national  emergency. 


HJl.  109a-A  BILL  TO  REPAIR 
GOVERNMiafT  VESSELS  IN  U.S. 
SHIPYARDS 


HON.  WALTER  B.  JONES 

OP  HOKTH  CAROLIM  A 
IH  TBI  HOUSE  OF  SEPRZSENTATIVES 

Wedneaday,  February  11, 1987 

Mr.  JONES  of  Norlh  Carolina.  Mr.  Speaker, 
aoooning  to  a  ncartl  GAO  report,  the  Military 
Saaift  Conimand  ptfSC]  has  awarded  eight 
(XMilracts  to  Canacian  shipyards  for  vessel 
repair  since  fiscal  year  1980,  a(xx>onting  for 
about  $10  million  oif  work.  In  1985.  five  con- 
tracts went  to  Canadian  yards,  amounting  to  6 
percent  of  the  total  numt>er  that  year  arxj  over 
$7.8  million  in  value — approximately  15  per- 
cent of  total  expenditures. 

The  MSC  does  not  view  itself  as  being 
bound  by  the  "Buy  America"  Act  It  bases  its 
ship  repair  deciaions  on  either  ttie  need  to 
make  emergency  repairs  or  price  competition 
with  U.S.  yards.  It  obviously  does  not  look  at 
all  the  factors  that  go  into  ttie  coinpetitive 
pricing  practfces  of  our  foreign  counterparts. 
Of  the  eight  contracts,  four  were  awarded  be- 
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cauae  of  price  competition,  and  four  be(»use 
emergerKry  repairs  were  needed. 

Ttas  administratkxi  has  suggested  predous 
little  in  terms  of  support  for  ttie  commercial 
stiipbuikling  industry.  We  have  seen  a  24  per- 
cent decline  In  shipyard  capacity  since  1982. 
American  yards  have  not  taken  an  order  for  a 
ship  tor  the  f(xeign  trade  since  1981,  the  year 
conatructk>rKlifferential  subsklies  were  elimi- 
nated. The  parade  of  unfortunate  statistKs  is 
a  k>ng  and  dismal  one,  and  It  shouki  be  quite 
clear  ttiat  relief  for  this  vitally  Important  Indus- 
try must  be  made  a  top  priority. 

I  Have,  atong  vnth  Mr.  Biaggi,  Mr.  Davis, 
and  Mr.  Lent,  introduced  a  bill  that  wouM 
mandate  ttiat  Government  ships  be  repaired 
in  ttie  United  States,  except  in  an  emergency 
or  wtien  the  U.S.  Government  operates  an 
overseas  yard,  such  as  at  Subic  Bay  in  the 
Philippines.  The  purpose  of  this  measure  is  to 
guarantee  the  retentkin  of  a  ship  repair  capa- 
bility in  ttie  United  States— a  capat)ility  that 
cannot  be  furttiered  under  the  auspk:es  of 
questkxiable  competitive  pridng  practk:es.  In 
addition  to  ttie  MSC  using  foreign  commercial 
yards  for  repair  work,  the  Navy  uses  them  as 
well.  Consklering  the  support  generated  by 
foreign  governments  for  ttieir  own  shipyards, 
price  comparison  t>etween  United  States  and 
foreign  yards  is  a  ludk^ous  proposition. 

Ttie  t>ill  amends  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of 
1928,  a  law  ttiat  allows  the  Secretary  of 
Transportatnn  to  remodel  and  Improve  Gov- 
emment-owned  ships,  and  that  recognizes  the 
need  for  the  rebuilding  and  replacement  of 
merchant  vessels  operated  under  Government 
account.  Construction  of  ships  for  the  Navy 
and  ttie  Secretary  of  Transportation  must  tie 
done  in  ttie  United  States  under  present  law. 
The  fact  ttiat  repairs  are  done  in  foreign  yards 
Is  a  gross  violation  of  the  spirit— if  not  ttie 
letter— of  the  1928  and  the  1936  Merchant 
Marine  Acts.  This  legislatkin  will  correct  that 
vk>lation. 


BOY  SCOUTS  OF  AMERICA 
PRESENT  REPORT  TO  THE 
NATION 


.      HON.  JOHN  BRYANT 

I  or  TEXAS 

SN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  11,  1987 

Mr.  BRYANT.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  my  great 
privilege  this  week  to  host  the  Boy  Scouts  of 
Amoica's  1986  Report  to  ttie  Nation  presen- 
tation at  the  U.S.  Capitol. 

As  a  former  Eagle  Scout,  I  know  well  ttie 
Immense  value  of  this  organization  and  Its 
con^butions  to  our  Natk>n.  Scouting  was  an 
important  factor  In  my  life,  as  It  has  been  in 
millions  of  other  young  lives,  and  I  was  grate- 
ful for  this  opportunity  to  help  recognize  and 
honor  some  of  ttie  outstanding  partk:ipants  in 
and  accomplishments  of  scouting. 

Thirty-three  other  Incumtient  Members  of 
the  House  and  Senate  also  attained  ttie  rank 
of  Eagle  Scout,  and  many  ottiers  partkapated 
in  scouting.  Joining  me  in  ttie  presentatnn 
ceremony  were  these  former  Eagle  Scouts. 
Congressmen  Charles  Bennett  of  Florida, 
WiLXiAM  Danneimeyer  Of  California,  Hal  Daub 
of  (Nebraska,  Jim  Gun  of  Virginia,  J.J.  "Jake" 
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PiCKtE  Of  Texas.  Roy  Rowland  of  Georgia, 
Rkxaro  Schulze  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Rich- 
ard Stalungs  of  klaho.  Congressman 
Sander  I.Evin  of  Mnhigan  also  participated. 

The  delagatnn  of  outstanding  scouts  incfcjd- 
ed:  Davkl  C.  Thomasson.  Cub  Scout  repre- 
sentative iTOm  Tacoma.  WA;  Bennie  G.  Jones, 
Boy  Scout  representative  from  Jacksonville, 
FU  John  Troiana.  Exptorer  presklent  and  Ex- 
pkxing  re0resentative  from  Kokomo.  IN;  David 
A.  Erfo.  mtional  ctiief.  Order  of  the  Arrow, 
from  Lancaster.  MA;  Melissa  A.  Marenka.  Sea 
Expkiring  representative  from  Huntsville,  AL; 
Belinda  Ramirez,  law  enforcement  representa- 
tive; and  l.ouis  P.  Sugarman.  outstanding 
sctiolar.  Boy  Scouts  of  America/National  Sci- 
ence Fouitdatkxi. 

Partkapating,  too,  were  Delegatkxi  Director 
G.  Allen  Mossman,  advisers  James  T.  Wkl- 
maier  and  Laura  C.  WkJmaier.  Cub  Scout  par- 
ents Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  B.  Ttiomasson,  and 
Ben  H.  Lora.  Chief  Scout  Executive. 

The  presentatkvi  of  the  Report  of  ttie 
Natkjn  is  a  part  of  ttie  Boy  Scouts  of  Ameri- 
ca's obiigatk>n  under  Its  congresskxial  ctiarter. 
I  am  pleased  to  stiare  with  my  colleagues  and 
ttie  people  of  ttie  United  States  ttie  folk>wing 
1986  Report  to  ttie  Natkm,  wtik:h  I  was  hon- 
ored to  accept  on  behalf  of  Congress  and  ttie 
Natkm. 

1986  Report  to  the  Nation— Boy  Scouts  of 
America 

The  Boy  Scouts  of  America  ended  1986 
with  a  7.3  percent  increase,  its  seventh  con- 
secutive year  of  memt>ership  increase  and 
the  largest  in  30  years.  At  year  end.  there 
were  4,036,817  Tiger  Cutis,  Cub  Scouts,  Boy 
Scouts,  Varsity  Scouts,  and  Explorers  and 
1,134.162  adult  leaders  registered  in  132,126 
packs,  troops,  teams,  and  posts. 

A  new  and  dramatic  step  to  serve  Ixtys  in 
all  school  grades  was  taken  by  the  Boy 
Scouts  of  America  on  Septemtier  1.  Memlier- 
ship  requirements  for  Tiger  Cutis  and  Cub 
Scouts  l)4came  primarily  based  on  grade  in 
school,  rather  than  age.  The  plan  was  ex- 
panded t«  include  first-grade  boys  as  Tiger 
Cutis  and  second-grade  lioys  as  Wolf  Cub 
Scouts.  The  program  includes  plans  for  ex- 
panding Wetielos  Scouting  to  2  years  for 
fourth-  ahd  fifth-graders.  This  phase-in  will 
liegin  in  1988.  In  the  first  4  monttis  of  the 
expanded  program.  Cub  Scout  memliership 
increased  by  14.3  percent  compared  to  the 
previous  year. 

The  Boy  Scouts  of  America  was  touched 
by  the  tragic  Challenger  disaster.  Two  of  the 
crew  meailiers  were  active  in  Scouting  as 
youttis.  Ueutenant  Colonel  Ellison  S.  Oni- 
zuka  attained  the  Eagle  rank  in  1964  in  Ho- 
lualoa.  Sawaii.  Dr.  Ronald  E.  McNair 
reached  Star  rank  as  a  youth  in  Lake  City, 
S.C. 

Boys'  Life  magazine  celebrated  its  7Sth 
aimiversary  in  1986.  Since  the  first  issue 
rolled  off  the  presses  in  March  1911,  Boys' 
Life  has  brought  the  spirit  of  Scouting  to 
lx>ys  through  the  printed  word.  In  addition. 
Boy's  Life  is  a  teacher  of  life.  It  is  an  invalu- 
able resource  for  unit  leaders  to  help  youth 
make  ethical  choices.  Today,  Boys'  Life  is 
among  Hie  50  largest  magazines  in  the 
nation. 

The  National  Council  of  Boy  Scouts  of 
America  held  its  biennial  meeting  in  Louis- 
ville,  Ky,.  May  21-23.  The  meeting  brought 
some  2.600  key  volunteer  and  professional 
leaders  in  Scouting  together  for  intensive 
seminar-type  sessions  covering  BSA's  oper- 
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ations.  idea  swapping,  and  special  events  de- 
signed to  provide  training,  inspiration,  and 
the  latest  information  about  the  programs 
of  Scouting.  Charles  M.  Plgott,  president  of 
PACCAR,  Inc.,  Bellevue,  Wash.,  was  elected 
President  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America. 

The  Silver  Buffalo  Award  for  distin- 
guished service  to  youth  was  presented  by 
the  National  Court  of  Honor  to  13  individ- 
uals. The  1986  recipients  were:  Roliert  L. 
Backman,  Salt  Lake  City;  Harry  E.  Bovay, 
Jr.;  Houston,  Texas:  J.R.  Davidsmeyer, 
Springfield.  lU.;  Burl  Ives,  Montecito,  Calif.; 
Ted  L.  Johnson,  Fremont,  Mich.;  William  P. 
McCaliill,  Arlington.  Va.;  Charles  J.  Merlin. 
Hudson  Heights.  N.J.;  Thomas  L.  Parker. 
Columbus.  Oliio;  Roger  Tory  Peterson.  Old 
Lyme.  Conn.:  Charles  M.  Kgott.  Bellevue, 
Wash.:  Betty  F.  PUsbury,  Laurens,  S.C; 
Jack  B.  Riffle.  Utica.  N.Y.:  Eddie  G.  Robin- 
son, Orambllng.  La. 

The  National  Court  of  Honor  also  present- 
ed the  following  to  recognize  acts  of  bravery 
for  Ufesaving  and  meritorious  action:  19 
Honor  Medals.  71  Heroism  Awanis,  and  189 
Medals  of  Merit.  There  were  26,840  youttis 
advanced  to  the  rank  of  Eagle  Scout  and  13 
Sea  Explorers  who  received  the  Quarter- 
master Award.  The  Distinguished  Eagle 
Scout  Award  was  presented  to  58  outstand- 
ing men  who  had  earned  the  Eagle  Scout 
Award  at  least  25  years  earlier,  have  ex- 
ceUed  in  their  business  or  profession,  and 
are  exemplary  citizens. 

In  response  to  a  request  by  President 
Reagan  last  February,  the  Boy  Scouts  of 
America  conducted  a  nationwide  Donor 
Awareness  Oood  Turn  to  inform  American 
families  of  the  urgent  need  for  donated 
human  organs  and  tissue.  Families  were  en- 
courged  to  discuss  their  wishes  related  to 
providing  "a  gift  of  life"  when  a  memlier 
dies  suddenly.  Some  597,823  Scouts  across 
the  country  distributed  more  than  14  mil- 
lion brochures  to  families  in  their  local 
neightiorhoods  and  communities.  More  than 
2  million  mailing  inserts  were  distributed  to 
constituents  or  customers  by  125  public 
service  Institutions.  The  Good  Turn  mes- 
sage was  delivered  by  346  newspapers  to  an 
estimated  audience  of  more  than  21  million 
readers. 

Charixs  M.  Picott, 

President 
Ben  H.  Love, 

Chief  Scout  Executive. 


TALISMAN  SUPPORTS  FUNDING 
FOR  HOMELESS 


HON.  BENJAMIN  A.  OILMAN 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEIfTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  11,  1987 

Mr.  GILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week,  on 
Febmary  4,  1987,  I  had  the  opportunity  to 
appear  tiefore  ttie  Subcommittee  on  Housing 
and  Community  Devetopment  in  support'  of 
H.R.  558,  a  bill  provMing  $500  mMlkm  in  as- 
sistance to  our  Nation's  homeless.  Many  dis- 
tinguished leaders  ttiroughout  the  country 
eittier  testified  or  submitted  testimony  in 
regard  to  this  important  measure.  One  such 
impressive  witness  was  Mark  E.  Talisman,  ttie 
director  of  the  Washington  Action  OffKe  of 
the  Council  of  Jewish  Federations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  request  that  Mr.  Talisman's 
testimony  be  printed  in  full  at  ttiis  point  in  ttie 
Congressional  Record,  so  ttiat  all  of  my 
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colleagues  may  have  ttie  benefit  of  reviewing 

his  remarks. 

TasmfONT  of  Mask  E.  Talisman,  DnuDcroa, 

Wasrincton  Action  Offick.  Council  of 

Jewish  Federations 

Mr.  Chairman  and  memliers  of  the  Sut>- 
committee.  I  am  Mark  E.  Talisman,  Director 
of  the  Washington  Action  Office  of  the 
Council  of  Jewish  Federations  and  a 
memlier  of  the  National  Board  of  the  Feder- 
al Emergency  Food  and  Shelter  Program.  I 
am  very  pleased  to  be  here  tills  morning  to 
testify  in  support  of  HR  558,  the  Urgent 
Relief  for  the  Homeless  bill. 

We  tiave  known  each  other  for  many 
years.  Mr.  Chairman,  and  as  you  Icnow,  I 
have  sat  in  ttiis  chair  in  previous  years,  at 
previous  hearings,  taUdng  with  this  sulicom- 
mittee  almut  homelessness  and  hunger  in 
America.  Each  time  I  testified,  I  unfortu- 
nately tiad  to  report  to  you  ttiat  the  numlier 
of  homeless  is  growiiig  rapidly,  that  re- 
sources available  to  provide  food  and  shelter 
are  woefully  inadequate,  and  that  the  issue 
of  deinstitutionalization  has  lieen  totally  Ig- 
nored. Last  year,  I  told  you  that  I  would 
rather  see  the  Federal  Emergency  Food  and 
Shelter  Program  abolished  than  tiave  Con- 
gress view  it  as  the  solution  to  ttUs  crisis. 

The  Speaker  and  Mr.  Foley  should  tie 
clearly  recognized  for  their  leadership  of 
this  vital  issue!  Everyone  is  deeply  indebted 
to  you  and  your  colleagues  and  staff,  Mr. 
Chairman,  for  moving  so  quicky  in  this 
100th  Congress  to  address  the  problems  of 
homeless  people  by  offering  HR  558.  While 
(500  million  will  not  alleviate  all  of  the  suf- 
fering of  the  hungry  and  homeless  in  our 
midst,  it  is  a  positive  and  essential  step  in 
dealing  with  the  continuing  emergency  that 
is  literally  life  ttireatening  in  this  cold  and 
killing  winter. 

My  remarks  this  morning  will  deal  first 
with  the  Federal  Emergency  Food  and  Shel- 
ter Program  (sometimes  referred  to  as  the 
FEMA  program)  and,  secondly,  with  the 
needs  of  the  homeless  that  this  small  pro- 
gram does  not  and  cannot  address. 

I  have  had  the  privilege  of  serving  as  a 
memlier  of  the  National  Board  of  the  Feder- 
al Emergency  Food  and  Shelter  Program 
since  its  creation  in  1983.  Congress  estab- 
lished the  program  in  Public  Law  98-8,  the 
fiscal  year  1983  Urgent  Supplemental  Ap- 
propriations bill.  It  is  now  in  its  fifth  round 
of  funding  and.  assuming  the  $50  million 
that  you  voted  on  last  week  is  approved,  will 
soon  go  into  a  sixth  round.  Tlie  additional 
$50  million  will  bring  the  total  amount  ap- 
propriated to  $370  million. 

In  many  ways  this  is  a  remarkable  pro- 
gram. It  has  surpassed  the  hopes  of  a 
number  of  us  who  are  involved  in  its  formu- 
lation and  has  brought  benefits  we  did  not 
anticipate.  To  date,  the  National  Board  has 
distributed  over  $320  million  to  2000  local 
jurisdictions.  These  funds  have  supported 
more  than  7000  voluntary  and  public  agen- 
cies providing  emergency  services  to  those 
in  need  of  food  and/or  shelter.  If  you  have 
any  doubt  that  the  spirit  of  voluntarism  is 
alive  and  well  in  the  hearts  of  Americans, 
just  listen  to  what  has  happened  as  a  result 
of  this  extraordinary  example  of  a  real 
public-private  partnership. 

At  the  national  level,  the  agencies  repre- 
sented on  the  National  Board  have  contrib- 
uted significant  resources  to  see  that  their 
member  agencies  are  informed  alwut  the 
program  and  participate  in  the  fullest  possi- 
ble way.  Five  of  the  six  national  agencies 
have  taken  no  administrative  funds  for  any 
of  their  expenses  or  for  the  cost  of  provid- 
ing staff  to  serve  on  the  National  Board. 
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Only  United  Way  of  America,  in  Its  role  as 
secretariat  for  the  Board,  is  given  some  re- 
imbursement fw  its  services,  but  the  .16% 
(that  is,  3/4  of  1  percent)  of  the  award 
amoimt  does  not  begin  to  cover  the  coat  of 
computer  time,  six  indlapenaable  fuQ-tlme 
staff  people  led  by  Mr.  Ike  Fields,  the  rental 
of  separate  office  space  Just  to  house  the 
paper  work  for  this  program,  and  the  proc- 
essing of  all  checks  sent  to  the  agencies. 

The  voluntary  agency  representatives  on 
the  National  Board— Robert  Beggan.  senior 
vice  president  at  United  Way  of  America. 
Col.  Ernest  Miller,  national  affairs  director 
for  Salvation  Army.  Brother  Joseph  Berg, 
associated  director  for  special  programs  at 
National  Conference  of  Catholic  Charttte. 
Mary  Anderson  Cooper,  assistant  director  of 
the  Washington  Office  of  the  National 
Council  of  Churches,  Enao  Biginatti  of  the 
American  Red  Cross,  and  myself  of  the 
Council  of  Jewish  Federations— have  made 
an  enormous  time  commitment  to  this  pro- 
gram and  have  made  it  a  priority  on  our 
agendas.  We  join  Dennis  Kwiatkowski,  who 
is  the  Chief  of  Individual  Assistance  at  the 
Federal  Emergency  Management  Agency 
(FEMA)  and  Chairman  of  the  National 
Board,  to  make  decisions  about  the  alloca- 
tion of  funds  and  the  administration  of  the 
program,  sometimes  meeting  several  times  a 
week. 

Here  I  must  say  a  few  words  about  the  in- 
credible job  that  FEMA  is  doing.  I  cannot 
say  enough  about  the  dedication  of  these 
models  of  civil  service.  We  live  in  an  era  in 
which  Federal  employees  are  frequently  the 
focus  of  our  frustrations  with  government 
and  bureaucracies  of  all  kinds.  In  this  case, 
nothing  could  be  further  from  the  truth. 
Dennis  Kwiatkowski  has  tieen  a  superb 
chair  of  the  National  Board  for  nearly  four 
years.  No  one  could  do  a  more  competent  or 
compassionate  job  than  he  is  doing.  He  is 
ably  assisted  by  a  staff,  some  of  whom  you 
see  sitting  here  today,  that  is  absolutely 
first  rate,  from  the  program  experts,  to  the 
auditors,  to  the  Inspector  General,  to  the 
Congressional  liaison,  to  the  clerical  staff. 

I  make  this  point  not  only  to  praise  people 
who  dearly  deserve  it,  but  also  to  Impress 
upon  you  the  importance  of  continuity  in  a 
program  like  this  one.  The  institutional 
memory  is  not  replicable.  What  these 
people  know  about  changes  in  the  program 
guidelines,  precedents  that  were  set  in 
round  1  or  round  3,  audit  exceptions,  etc. 
cannot  be  transferred.  It  is  the  view  of  the 
National  Board  that  if  Congress  decides  to 
continue  this  program,  it  should  enact  legis- 
lation authorizing  FEIMA  to  continue  its 
leadership  role  in  chairing  the  National 
Board  and  providing  the  staff  support  re- 
quired. 

The  most  critical  action  is  not  at  the 
nation  level  of  the  Emergency  Food  and 
Shelter  Progrram.  however,  it  is  at  the  local 
level.  Local  boards  now  exist  in  most  of  the 
civil  jurisdictions  across  the  country.  They 
are  responsible  for  selecting  local  voluntary 
and  public  agencies  that  are  serving  the 
homeless,  determining  the  level  of  funding 
for  each  agency,  and  monitoring  expendi- 
tures to  assure  that  all  program  require- 
ments are  met.  There  are  now  also  state 
boards  in  all  50  states  that  work  with  the 
governors  to  fund  pockets  of  need  that  did 
not  qualify  under  the  regular  national  for- 
mula. 

In  addition  to  these  functions,  many  of 
the  local  and  state  boards  have  been  ex- 
tremely effective  in  using  the  federal  funds 
to  leverage  matching  grants  or  In-kind  dona- 
tions from  businesses  and  restaurants.  Part- 
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between  state  and  local  govera- 
tbe  eoiporate  aector  and  the  volun- 
tary aBCtor  have  been  atrencthened.  and  co- 
operation among  earlee  proTiden  them- 
advea  la  better  than  ever. 

Of  ooane.  it  is  the  service  provider  agen- 
des  that  are  on  the  front  line.  The  local  vol- 
untary orcaninUions,  thousands  of  them, 
are  putttng  out  every  possible  effort  to 
MiM  those  with  nowhere  else  to  turn.  From 
large  established  agencies  to  smaU  neigh- 
borhood groups,  from  the  basements  of 
^urdMS  and  synagogues  to  large  food  bank 
opentiona.  all  of  these  agencies  have  mlrac- 
uIoiMly  stretched  nickels  into  dollars. 
Countless  hours  of  volunteer  work  have 
been  the  llfeblood  of  these  agencies,  many 
of  which  operate  34  hours  a  day.  seven  days 
aweek. 

We  have  asked  a  great  deal  of  the  agen- 
das Involved  In  this  program  snd  they  have 
delivered.  Tear  after  year  they  have  per- 
fonned  incredibly  welL  But  there  are  dlffl- 
eulttea  with  this  program  that  Congress  can 
eaaDy  fix.  "Hiey  are  problems  that  we  did 
not  anticipate  In  the  early  rounds  because 
no  one  knew  how  long  the  emergency  would 
conttamc.  But  it  does  continue. 

Fhst.  wc  placed  an  unprecedented  2%  cap 
on  adaoinistraUve  coats  to  assure  that  every 
possible  dollar  went  into  servioe  delivery.  A 
study  done  for  the  National  Board  by  the 
Urban  IiMtltute  showed  actual  administra- 
tive cost  to  be  B.6%.  We  are  now  going  into 
the  fourth  year  of  this  program  and  we  are 
unfairly  asking  local  community  agencies  to 
continue  stretch  their  budgets  to  expand 
services  and  to  pi^  up  the  administrative 
costs  as  welL  The  National  Board  recom- 
mends that  the  cap  be  Increased  to  5%,  not 
the  full  cost,  but  a  fairer  sharing  of  the 
burden. 

It  is  also  recommended  that  any  authoriz- 
ing l^dalation  be  multi-year  so  that  we  do 
not  have  the  Irnig  gaps  in  funding  that  have 
plagued  local  provider  agendes.  To  this  end, 
it  would  also  be  helpful  if  there  were  a  roll- 
over provWon  to  allow  any  funds  that  are 
returned  w  repaid  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
year  to  be  carried  over  into  the  next  year.  It 
seems  wrong,  when  the  need  is  dearly  so 
great,  that  over  a  million  dollars  has  gone 
back  to  the  Treasury  at  the  end  of  program 
periods  while  agendes  struggle  to  keep 
doors  open  between  funding  cycles. 

At  all  levds  of  this  program  it  is  the  word 
"emergency"  that  stands  out.  The  resson 
for  using  voluntary  organisations  and  the 
Federal  Emergency  Management  Agency 
was  that  both  are  experienced  at  getting 
htip  to  people  in  need  fast.  Congress  man- 
dated that  this  program  operate  with  as 
little  bureaucracy  and  as  much  speed  ss  pos- 
sible. A  look  at  this  last  round  will  show  you 
that  we  have  heeded  your  Instructions. 

The  Continuing  Resolution  was  signed 
into  law  on  October  18,  1986.  The  Tressury 
had  90  days  to  give  a  letter  of  credit  to 
FEIIA.  It  came  on  the  18th  of  November. 
The  National  Board  met  several  times  to 
make  allocations  dedslop*  and  by  the  first 
weA  of  December  all  Jurisdictions  were  no- 
tified of  their  award  amount.  Local  boards 
had  35  working  days  to  return  local  plans 
listing  agendea  to  receive  checks.  The  vast 
majority  of  the  plans,  over  70%.  came  in 
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before  the  deadline  even  though  the 
Thanksgiving.  Christmas  and  New  Tear 
holidays  Interfered.  Less  than  60  days 
elapsed  between  the  time  FEMA  was  given 
permission  to  spend  the  money  and  the  time 
those  funds  were  in  local  agendes  providing 
services.  We  expect  to  be  able  to  move  even 
more  rapidly  with  the  next  appropriation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  attached  to  my  testimony 
is  a  fact  sheet  that  lisU  the  sUtlstics  on  this 
program.  I  won't  read  all  of  the  numbers  be- 
cause you  can  see  them  for  yourselves,  but  I 
think  you  will  agree  that  the  average  per 
meal  figure  of  $.71  and  the  average  per 
night  lodging  figure  of  about  $2.50  are 
pretty  remarkable.  By  the  time  this  fiscal 
year  ends,  approximately  300  million  addi- 
tional means  will  have  been  served  and 
nearly  100  million  nights  of  shelter  provided 
in  addition  to  those  that  would  have  been 
provided  by  the  agencies'  own  resources 
without  this  program. 

It  is  clear  that  I  am  proud  of  the  assist- 
ance that  Is  made  possible  by  the  efforts  of 
so  many  caring  people  involved  with  the 
Federal  Emergency  Food  and  Shelter  Pro- 
gram. However,  I  do  not  want  to  be  misun- 
derstood. This  program  is  not— I  repeat, 
not—*  sufficient  response  to  the  massive 
problems  of  homelessness.  hunger  and  pov- 
erty. Providing  shelter  for  $2.50  per  night  is 
an  smazing  feat,  but  for  how  long?  How 
many  nights  must  a  family  with  small  chil- 
dren share  a  single  run  down  hotel  room 
without  kitchen  faculties  to  even  heat  a 
bottle  or  store  milk?  How  many  meals 
should  an  old  woman  have  to  eat  at  a  soup 
kitchen  even  if  they  only  cost  71  cents 
aple«e? 

For  all  our  best  efforts.  Mr.  Chairman, 
this  program  is  a  single  drop  in  a  rather 
empty  bucket.  The  states  and  cities  have 
become  very  actively  involved,  as  they  must, 
in  f  lading  shelters,  transitional  housing,  and 
food  for  the  homeless;  but  much  more  needs 
to  be  done  by  all  levels  of  government  In- 
cluding the  federal  government. 

I  do  not  pretend  to  know  all  of  the  facts 
and  figures  on  homelessness  in  America.  I 
don't  want  to  argue  about  whether  the 
HUD  study  or  the  GAG  study  or  somebody 
else's  study  is  more  accurate.  What  I  know, 
what  I  came  here  to  tell  you,  is  that  the 
number  of  homeless  men,  women  and  chil- 
dren is  growing  faster  than  the  number  of 
available  shelter  beds.  Food  runs  out  while 
hungry  people  are  still  waiting  in  line  at 
soup  kitchen  doors.  As  the  debate  rages  over 
the  actual  number  of  homeless  people— a 
number  we  will  never  accurately  deter- 
mine—thousands of  men,  women  and  chil- 
dren are  desparately  trying  to  stay  alive  on 
the  freezing,  snow  covered  streets  of  this 
bountiful  land.  Does  it  matter  if  there  are 
350,000  or  3  million  homeless?  If  only  10 
people  freeze  to  death  this  winter  is  that 
okay  because  it's  less  than  20? 

Tke  National  Board  has  anguished  over 
Solomonic  decisions  we  have  had  to  make 
about  allowable  expenditures.  There  are  so 
many  legitimate  needs  and  so  little  money. 
Can  the  funds  be  used  to  buy  pharmaceuti- 
cals for  people  who  cannot  digest  food  with- 
out them?  Can  a  rural  county  buy  seeds  to 
grow  food  Instead  of  buying  fruits  and  vege- 
tables in  a  store?  What  about  necessary 
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clothing  fbr  homelen  people  who  spend 
their  daytime  hours  outside?  We  struggle 
mightily  with  these  questions  knowing 
there  Is  np  right  or  wrong  answer  only  a 
small  amolutt  of  money  that  does  not  come 
close  to  being  enough. 

These  ate  the  real  questions.  They  need 
real  answers.  In  the  Jewish  religion  there  is 
no  word  lor  charity.  The  word  we  use  is 
"Tzedakah"  which  means  righteousness  and 
Justice.  That  is  what  we  are  talking  about 
here. 

Last  week  I  testified  before  the  Senate 
Housing  Subcommittee.  It  was  the  first 
hearing  on  homelessness  the  U.S.  Senate 
had  held  In  40  years.  Every  witness,  indud- 
Ing  a  panel  of  mayors,  spoke  of  the  three 
major  cauaes  of  homelessness:  the  lack  of 
affordable  housing  for  low  and  moderate 
income  people;  deinstitutionalization:  and 
unemployment  or  underemployment. 

HR  558  will  help  to  address  these  prob- 
lems by  providing  funds  for  health  and 
mental  health  services,  additional  Section  8 
certif  icatea,  surplus  property,  and  expansion 
of  the  tiny  demonstration  programs  for 
shelter  rehabilitation  and  transitional  hous- 
ing. It  is  not  the  complete  answer,  but  It  Is  a 
vital  first  step. 

In  the  past  six  years,  nearly  every  major 
housing  program  has  been  cut  or  eliminat- 
ed. The  inlportant  emphasis  we  have  rightly 
placed  on  homelessness  and  temporary  shel- 
ter relief  has  kept  us  from  focusing  on  long- 
term  solutions.  We  are  facing  a  crisis  In  low 
and  moderate  Income  housing  In  this  coun- 
try. People  who  have  no  place  to  live  need  a 
place  to  live,  not  Just  a  place  to  sleep  for  the 
night.  E^ren  the  Ijest  homeless  shelter  is  no 
place  to  raise  a  family. 

Every  study  that  has  been  done  on  the 
subject  shows  that  large  numbers  of  the 
homeless  are  deinstitutionalized  mental  pa- 
tients. Where  are  the  promised  community 
based  services,  group  homes,  counseling  cen- 
ters that  were  supposed  to  accompany  the 
policy  of  deinstitutionalization?  I  know  that 
fulfilling  this  promise  will  cost  money.  Not 
fulfilling  It  will  cost  Uvea. 

I  spent  20  years  working  on  Capitol  HUl 
and  I  know  the  myriad  demands  that  are 
made  on  your  time,  your  energy,  and  yotir 
consdences.  I  know,  too.  that  the  budget 
defidt  must  be  brought  under  control  and 
that  caring  for  those  in  need  costs  money. 
Believe  me.  I  do  not  envy  you  the  decisions 
you  must  make  in  this  august  l>ody. 

What  I  ask  Is  that  in  aU  of  your  deUbera- 
tlons  you  put  people  first.  The  Ijasic  necessi- 
ties of  maintaining  human  life— food,  shel- 
ter, mental  and  physical  care— must  always 
come  first. 

The  more  I  learn  about  the  magnitude  of 
the  homeless  problem,  the  more  troubled  I 
am  that  we  are  putting  bandaids  on  cancers. 
It  wlU  not  work.  We  must  find  the  national 
resolve  to  face  the  underlying  issues  and  ad- 
dress them.  We  can,  I  beUeve,  find  solutions 
if  we  put  the  creative  talents  of  this  gener- 
ous nation  to  work. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  grateful  for  the  op- 
portunity to  testify  and,  again,  I  applaud 
this  suboommittee  for  the  invaluable  work 
you  do  for  us  aU.  I  wiU  be  happy  to  answer 
any  questions. 
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CONGRESSIONAL  TRIBUTE  TO 
B.E.  PHILLIPS 


HON.  CHARLES  ROSE 

or  HORTH  CAKOUMA 
IK  THE  HO08E  OF  RKPRESgNTATTVES 

Wednesday,  February  11,  1987 

Mr.  ROSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to  pay 
tribute  to  B.E.  "Bemie"  F>hillips.  Mr.  PhilKps 
has  had  a  distinguished  career  in  public  serv- 
ice that  has  culminated  with  1 1  years  as  the 
Director  of  the  Veterans'  Administration  Medi- 
cal Center  in  Fayetteville,  NO.  After  45  years 
of  Federal  service,  Mr.  F>hillips  has  made  the 
decision  to  retire.  His  leadership  will  be  sorely 
missed. 

Mr.  Phillips  holds  a  BS  degree  in  physical 
education  arxj  a  MA  degree  In  education  from 
George  Washington  Universtty.  l-le  also  has 
earned  a  F>h.D.  in  physical  education  and  psy- 
chology from  Penn  State  University— this  sea- 
son's NCAA  football  champions;  a  fact  In 
which  Bemie  must  take  great  pleasure.  During 
Worid  War  II,  Mr.  Phillips  served  In  the  U.S. 
Army  and  the  U.S.  Air  Force.  Later,  he  joined 
the  U.S.  Air  Force  Reserve  and  retired  as  a 
colonel  In  1971. 

In  1946,  he  began  his  distirtguished  career 
In  the  Veterans'  Administration  as  the  Chief  of 
the  Adapted  Sports  Program  In  VA  hospitals. 
Serving  in  this  capacity,  Mr.  Phillips  initiated 
the  highly  successful  Bowlers'  Victory  Legion. 
Throughout  the  years,  this  cooperative  effort 
by  America's  bowlers  and  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration has  contributed  millions  of  dollars 
to  aid  the  VA  system  in  the  rehabilitation  of  its 
hospitalized  veterans.  Before  coming  to  the 
Fayetteville  VA  Medical  Center  In  1975, 
Bemie  heki  increasingly  responsible  Associate 
Director  and  Director  positions  at  VA  medical 
centers  in  West  Virginia,  Ohio,  New  York, 
Iowa,  and  Pennsylvania. 
~  During  his  tenure  as  Director  of  Fayetteville 
Center,  Mr.  Phillips  has  proven  to  be  a  dedi- 
cated and  highly  reaponaive  administrator.  He 
has  been  of  great  service  to  me  and  my  staff, 
as  wen  as  the  staff  and  patients  under  his 


charge  In  Fayetteville.  The  nearly  completed 
$10.3  million  dinical  addition  to  the  Fayette- 
ville Medical  Center  attests  to  Bemie's  excel- 
lent leadership  and  is  a  fittir>g  dose  to  a  t>e- 
nevolent  career. 


DR.  JAMES  DOBSON  AND  FOCUS 
ON  THE  FAMILY  HELP  LEAD 
THE  FIGHT  AGAINST  PORNOG- 
RAPHY 


HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

OP  RKW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  11,  1987 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  Dr.  Janws  Dobson 
is  an  inspiring  and  dedicated  leader  of  the 
profamily  movement  in  America.  He  has  ap- 
plied his  considerabte  talents  and  energies  to 
the  crusade  against  the  proliferation  of  por- 
nography in  tfw  Natk>n;  his  insights  and  ideas 
about  the  moral  and  legal  solutions  to  the 
problem  of  pornography  are  valuable  to  all  of 
us  wtw  are  concerned  about  this  issue.  Dr. 
Dobson  shared  some  of  his  considerat>le 
knowledge  about  the  legal  and  moral  dimen- 
sions of  tfie  pornography  problem  with  the 
readers  of  Focus  on  the  Family  magazine.  I 
am  induding  Dr.  Dobson's  article,  ¥vtiich  was 
written  in  response  to  a  letter  from  Senator 
John  Glenn  to  or>e  of  his  constituents,  in  the 
RECORD;  I  hope  my  colleagues  will  take  the 
time  to  read  it  and  consxier  Dr.  Dobson's  ar- 
guments as  Focus  on  the  Family  is  one  of  the 
ftMtest  growing  magazines  and  movements  in 
America  today: 

It  Is  difficult  to  de8cril>e  the  emotions 
evoked  in  me  by  Sen.  Olenn's  reply.  I  have 
heard  similar  rhetoric  from  other  lil>ertari- 
an  congressmen  and  from  the  ACLU,  of 
course,  but  it  never  ceases  to  stir  something 
deep  within  me. 

Contained  in  his  argument  is  the  familiar 
rationalization  that  has  paralyzed  our  gov- 
ernment and  enabled  organized  crime  to 
flood  the  landscape  with  hardcore  pornogra- 
phy. In  1083,  for  example,  there  was  not  a 
single  indictment  of  a  pomographer  by  the 
federal  government,  despite  the  sale  of  $8 
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bUUon  worth  of  materials  depicting  inter- 
course with  chUdren,  sex  with  the  dea*! 
scenes  of  urination,  defecation,  multilation. 
sado-masochism  and  copulation  between 
humans  and  animals.  None!  How  then  can 
the  Senator  say  with  a  straight  face  that 
the  problem  is  one  of  "deflnition'7  He  must 
know  better  than  that. 

SpecificaUy,  the  Glerui  letter  contained  at 
least  two  distortions  that  have  been  offered 
to  the  American  people  during  the  past  IS 
years.  Pirst  is  the  ImpUcation  that  the  Su- 
preme Court  has  labored  to  define  illegal 
pornography  and  has  l>een  unsuccessful  in 
doing  so.  Read  the  Senator's  letter  again 
and  see  if  he  didn't  say  Just  that!  In  truth, 
the  Supreme  Court  ruled  emphatically  in 
1973  (MiUtr  vm.  California)  that  hard-core 
pornography  Is  not  protected  by  the  First 
Amendment,  and  those  who  produce  it  can 
be  prosecuted. 

Furthermore,  and  in  contradiction  to  the 
Glenn  letter,  the  Supreme  Court  Justices 
prepared  a  workable  definition  of  olMcenity. 
Material  can  be  declared  Ulegal.  they  said,  if 
it  meets  a  three-prong  test  as  f  oUows: 

(1)  The  average  person,  applying  contem- 
porary community  standards,  would  find 
that  the  work,  taken  as  a  whole,  appeals  to 
the  purient  Interest: 

(2)  The  work  depicts  or  descrit>es.  in  a  pa- 
tently offensive  way.  sexual  conduct  specifi- 
cally defined  by  the  applicable  state  (or  fed- 
eral) law; 

(3)  The  work,  taken  as  a  whole,  lacks  seri- 
ous literary,  artistic,  political  or  scientific 
value. 

More  specificaUy,  the  Supreme  Court  de- 
fined hard-core  materials  as  "patently  of- 
fensive representations  or  descriptions  of  ul- 
timate sexual  acts,  normal  or  perverted, 
actual  or  simulated;  and  patently  offensive 
representations  or  descriptions  of  masturba- 
tory,  excretory  functions,  and  lewd  exhibi- 
tion of  the  genitals." 

It  is  regrettable  that  Sen.  Oleiut  didn't 
tell  his  constituents  that  the  Supreme 
Court  has  crafted  such  a  concrete  statute. 
He  merely  ImpUed  that  it  had  floundered  in 
Its  inabUlty  to  define  what  is  obscene,  leav- 
ing the  federal  government  powerless  to  act. 
It  is  no  wonder  most  American  people  l>e- 
Ueve  aU  pornography  is  protected  by  the 
First  Amendment. 
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Secondly,  the  Olenn  letter  sUted  that 
new  legiBlatlon  to  control  pornography  is 
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EUJtomobilas.  The  idea  a  few  yeers  ago  that 
the  t>est  qvaKty  in  automobiles  came  from  for- 
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Ninth,  in  a  separate  provision  in  our  legis- 
lative package,  we  wUl  provide  authority  to 
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Seoondlly.  the  Olenn  letter  sUted  that 
hilriitlon  to  control  pornography  is 
eemuae  of  the  above-mentioned 
proUema  with  deflnlUMis.  He  did  not  say. 
you  wiQ  noUoe.  that  laws  to  Inhibit  pomog- 
npben  are  already  on  the  books.  Those 
la«B  do  need  to  be  tlchtened  and  loopholes 
clowd.  but  the  baatc  legal  structure  is  in  ex- 
Menee.  liegialatlon  was  passed  by  both 
houaea  of  Congreas.  signed  by  the  President 
and  declared  constitutional  by  the  Supreme 
Court 

I  wish  Sen.  Olenn  wotild  tell  us  why  these 
lawa  are  not  being  enforced.  Why  does  he 
not  mentiflo  them  when  he  writes  about  the 
protdema  of  pornography?  Doesn't  it  con- 
cern him  that  every  branch  of  the  federal 
government  is  ignoring  its  obligations  to 
apply  the  laws  enacted  by  representatives  of 
the  people?  Why  does  he  hide  behind  the 
inability  to  enact  "broad  new  laws."  when. 
In  fact,  the  problem  is  one  of  enforcement? 

Sen.  Olenn  has  said,  in  essence:  "The 
flght  against  pornography  is  a  local  prob- 
lem. The  federal  government  can't  get  in- 
volved." His  philosophy  explains  why  the 
Postal  Service  will  do  nothing  to  protect 
you.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Citizen,  when  unsolicited 
homosexual  material  is  sent  to  your  home. 
It  explains  why  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion and  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
take  no  action  when  hard-core  pornography 
is  transported  scross  state  lines— an  every- 
day occurrence.  It  explains  why  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  lo<As  the 
other  way  when  obscenity  flows  into  your 
home  via  cable  television  or  directly  to  your 
childran  through  telephone  dail-a-pom.  It 
explains  why  only  two — count  them— two 
FBI  agents  are  assigned  to  investigate  ob- 
scenity cases  from  a  force  of  8,000  men  and 
womm.  Tou  talk  about  David  and  Goliath! 
Two  lonely  agents  are  asked  to  do  battle 
against  organized  crime,  which  generates  $8 
Ulllon  In  profit  from  pornography  each 
year.  And  this  situation  exists,  says  Sen. 
Olenn.  because  we're  hung  up  on  a  definl- 
Uoni 

The  heart  of  the  matter,  of  course,  con- 
cerns real  live  (and  dead)  victims  of  pornog- 
raphy. During  my  term  of  service  on  the  At- 
torney Oeneral's  Commission  on  Pornogra- 
phy, I  heard  from  pitiful  individuals  who 
wept  as  they  testified  of  the  horrors  they 
had  experienced.  I  can  hear  their  cries 
today.  Uttle  children  whose  fathers  used 
explicit  materials  to  soften  their  defenses 
against  abuse.  Wives  who  described  the  ob- 
sessions of  their  husbands,  and  of  the  de- 
mands made  on  them  to  perform  what  was 
depicted  in  obscene  photographs.  Young 
girls  who  became  caught  up  in  the  pornog- 
raphy business,  who  were  raped  by  pomog- 
rmphy  addicts,  speak  to  me  today  in  a  great 
chorus,  saying.  "Don't  let  it  happen  to  other 
innocent  victims!" 

By  Ood's  grace,  we  will  not  ignore  their 
pleas.  With  the  participation  of  millions  of 
American  dtixens,  who  are  also  sickened  by 
the  moral  depravity  that  has  swept  our 
land,  we  will  rid  this  country  of  violent  and 
degrading  pornography,  and  that  which  is 
abusing  to  children. 

«r— fc'^g  directly,  in  conclusion,  to  Sen. 
Olenn  and  his  colleagues,  we  beg  you  to  re- 
evaluate your  position.  It's  not  too  late  to 
stand    boldly    for    morality,    decency    and 

human  dignity.  If  you  will,  the  American 

people  wiU  certainly  honor  you  for  your 

courage. 
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HON.  JAMES  A.  TRAHCANT,  JR. 

OP  OKIO 
IK  THE  HOUSE  or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  11,  1987 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
wouW  like  to  again  call  attentk>n  to  the  plight 
of  lis.  auto  makers.  According  to  a  Wall 
Stre«t  Journal  article  published  last  week, 
U.S.  auto  sales  plunged  26  percent  in  late 
JanuBry,  despite  the  best  efforts  of  ttie  indus- 
try (tself  to  increase  sales  tfvough  creative 
k)w-ir)terest  financing  and  other  incentive 
mealures. 

What  this  inevitably  spells  for  the  American 
work  force  is  more  layoffs — a  fiard  to  swalk>w 
reality  to  the  ttwusands  of  individuals  affected. 
What  it  spells  for  ttw  American  economy  in 
geno-al  is  yet  anotfier  example  of  how  we  are 
allowing  an  emphasis  on  imports  to  urKlermme 
the  strength  of  an  entire  industry.  It  is  certainly 
a  sad  state  of  affairs  wtien  an  entire  domestk: 
industry  is  injured  by  an  Ill-advised  economk: 
polk:y  laid  down  by  this  Government. 

I  am  referring  specifKally  to  a  provision  in 
the  new  tax  law  enacted  tf)is  year  wtuch  no 
longtr  alkjws  the  consumer  to  deduct  the 
sale*  tax  on  tfie  purcfiase  of  a  new  automo- 
bile wtwn  filing  his  1987  Federal  income  tax 
with  the  IRS.  According  to  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  artk:le,  while  January  saw  the  worst 
sales  month  for  the  auto  industry  in  4  years, 
sale*  "surged"  the  month  before  as  "consum- 
ers took  final  advantage  of  the  sales  tax  de- 
duction before  it  expired." 

Directly  because  of  the  lagging  sales,  the 
auto  Irxlustry  is  now  faced  with  a  serious 
problem:  they  are  overstocked  to  such  a 
degree  that  analysts  are  predicting  large  lay- 
offs to  counter  the  foregone  future  profits.  For 
exarhple.  General  Motors,  wfK>  was  forced  to 
temporarily  lay  off  23,700  empk>yees  and 
7,000  more  emptoyees  irxjefinitely  last  month, 
may  have  to  go  further  according  to  some  an- 
alysts quoted  in  last  week's  article. 

Mr.  Speaker,  GM  has  its  largest  assembly 
plant  in  Lordstown.  OH.  And  as  GM  will  need 
to  cut  its  production  in  about  a  dozen  of  its 
plants,  I  feel  that  I  have  an  obligation  to  speak 
out  for  tf)e  constituents  in  my  district  wtw  will 
likely  feel  the  brunt  of  these  layoffs.  Just  as 
important  though,  I  feel  that  I  have  an  obliga- 
tion to  speak  out  for  any  American  worker  and 
any  American  industry  which  suffers  at  tfie  in- 
adequacy of  our  Federal  economk:  polk^ies. 

I  believe  ttiat  a  way  to  akj  these  thousands 
of  employees  and  the  American  auto  industry 
lies  easily  within  our  grasp.  On  January  29  I 
introduced  legislation,  H.R.  905,  that  wouM 
provkle  consumers  the  opportunity  to  orK:e 
again  deduct  the  sales  tax  on  the  purchase  of 
an  American-made  automobile.  Otivkxisly.  tfie 
intent  of  this  legislatton  is  to  provkle  incentive 
to  the  consumer  to  "Buy  American"  and 
thefBfore  it  stipulates  that  the  automobile  cov- 
ered must  be  assembled  in  America  and  corv 
tain  at  least  65  percent  American-made  parts. 
The  result  wouM  t>e  to  strengtfien  tfie  industry 
by  provkiing  tfie  consumer  an  additxxial  in- 
centive to  acquire  high  quality  automobiles 
without  looking  to  imports. 

There  is  no  questk>n  about  tfie  quality  of 
woifc  and  design  that  go  into  American-made 
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automotiites.  The  kjea  a  few  years  ago  ttiat 
the  t>est  quality  in  automobiles  came  from  for- 
eign countries  is  no  k>ngar  heard,  even  in 
wtiispers,  today.  The  American  auto  industry 
took  up  the  cfiailenge  to  become  even  more 
innovative  and  quality  conscious.  The  Ameri- 
can consumer  now  is  hard  pressed  to  find  an 
automotiile  of  superior  quality  anywtiere  in  ttie 
worid. 

The  new  political  coin-word  today  is  "com- 
petitiveneaB."  When  lawmakers  have  the  op- 
portunity to  spur  on  this  enttiusiasm  through 
means  such  as  tax  credits,  tfiey  shoukj 
emptoy  th«m. 

On  February  3  I  also  introduced  a  bill  to 
amend  tfie  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986  to 
reinstate  fie  investment  tax  credit  It  wKxikJ 
tfien  deny  an  investment  tax  credit  and  accel- 
erated cott  recovery  on  property  made  out- 
skie  tfie  l^ited  States  with  less  tfian  65  per- 
cent U.S.  content,  as  k>ng  as  ttiere  is  a  substi- 
tute product  having  65  percent  U.S.  content. 
Tfie  result  woukj  be  to  instill  a  greater  tenden- 
cy toward  investing  in  American  industry. 

The  new  tax  laws  that  went  into  effect  on 
January  1  were  first  enviskjned  to  address 
tKoad  themes  and  inequities  in  tfie  American 
economy.  Certainly  tfiere  was  no  general  in- 
tentKtn  to  force  the  American  manufacturing 
and  industrial  base  of  this  country  to  suffer. 
But  in  fad,  by  certain  results  in  the  final  tax 
law,  tfiese  sectors  will  suffer.  As  long  as  the 
incentive  of  tax  credits  for  domestk:  invest- 
ment is  unavailable,  so  too  will  tie  the  princi- 
pal modum  by  wtiKh  we  can  guarantee 
strength  in  our  industries  through  modemiza- 
tkjn. 

This  bill,  like  H.R.  905,  addresses  important 
issues  concerned  with  tfie  foundatkin  of  our 
economy-i-tfie  strength  of  our  industries. 
When  America  is  asked  to  compete  rt  does  so 
with  a  feverish  pitch  of  pride  and  enthusiasm. 
The  industrial  revolutkm  first  proved  tfiat  to 
the  worid.  Worid  Wars  I  and  II  reaffirmed  it 
Since,  we  have  prided  ourselves  on  our  indus- 
trial strength  even,  and  especially.  In  the  face 
of  constant  compelitkin.  Preserving  a  strong 
industrial  liase  necessarily  means  kxiking  for 
ways  to  h0lp  our  industries  help  tfiemselves. 

It  does  not  take  much  to  convince  the 
American  consumer  to  buy  products  tfiat  are 
made  in  America.  He  already  assumes  tfiat  he 
will  be  getting  tfie  t>est  quality  available.  But. 
in  tfie  face  of  often  unfair  competitnn,  we 
shoukj  ha  willing  to  provkle  tfiat  small  extra  in- 
centive. Ifie  American  consumer  sfioukj  come 
to  realize  that  he  not  only  gets  tfie  best  prod- 
uct wfien  he  buys  American,  but  that  he  sig- 
nificantly contritxjtes  to  ttie  strength  of  his 
economy.  American  industry  has  taken  tfie  re- 
sponsitiility  of  assuring  consumer  confkJence 
in  its  prodiucts,  as  it  sfiouk).  American  Govern- 
ment shcuM  share  in  the  responsibility  of  ap- 
preciating the  consumer's  interest  in  contribut- 
ing to  tfie  strength  of  tfie  American  economy. 
Tfiere  car  tie  no  tosers  in  a  process  wfiere 
the  American  consumer  reaps  benefits  by 
buying  from,  and  investing  in  his  own  econo- 
my. 

Both  of  tfiese  tiills  encompass  a  realistk: 
approach  of  rewarding  twth  tfie  investor  in, 
arxj  tfie  producer  of  American  goods.  It  is 
sound  pt>lk:y  to  once  again  use  the  term 
"Made  In  America"  to  serve  as  testament  not 
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only  to  a  worker's  pride  in  his  work,  txjt  to  the 
consumer's  assurance  that  he  has  acquired 
tfie  finest  made  product  In  the  worid.  By  fur- 
ther encouraging  tfie  consumer  and  the  inves- 
tor to  sfiop  at  home  we  are  taking  a  king-term 
approach  at  helping  our  industries.  Today 
wfien  American  consumers  and  American  in- 
dustry are  expressing  a  renewed  spirit  of  com- 
petitiveness, we  must  support  that  spirit.  We 
have  tfie  opportunity  to  show  our  support,  and 
to  prove  to  tfie  American  people  that  we  too 
want  to  tie  in  on  it. 


COMMERCE  SECRETARY  MAL- 
COLM BALDRIGE— EASING  OF 
EXPORT  CONTROL  PROCE- 
DURES 


HON.  HAMILTON  HSH,  JR. 

or  NrW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  11,  1987 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  the  statement 
by  Commerce  Secretary  Malcolm  Baldrige  at 
his  press  conference  on  February  9,  with  re- 
spect to  modifk:ations  in  the  export  control 
system,  should  be  interest  to  all  my  col- 
leagues. 

Statement  by  Secretary  of  Commerce 
Malcolm  Baldrige,  February  9,  1987 

Competitiveness  is  a  long  word  with  an 
even  longer  definition.  Today,  I  want  to  deal 
with  just  one  of  its  many  elements— export 
controls. 

Six  years  ago.  the  Reagan  Administration 
inherited  an  export  control  system  that  was 
simply  not  effective.  That  system  has  been 
successfully  restored  and  improved.  Now  our 
problem  is  not  to  overshoot  the  mark. 

I  don't  consider  the  reform  of  the  export 
control  system  we  will  be  talking  atK>ut  to 
be  an  international  trade  off  between  trade 
and  national  security.  I  lielieve  the  reform 
of  the  system  will  improve  lioth  the  level  of 
U.S.  competitiveness  and  the  level  of  U.S. 
security.  This  is  not  a  zero  sum  game.  The 
overall  security  of  this  country  is  comprised 
of  l>oth  economic  and  military  security.  One 
goes  with  the  other. 

Yet,  in  too  many  cases,  we  have  seen 
export  controls  damaging  the  defense  indus- 
trial base.  We  are  hurting  those  high  tech 
industries  that  we  depend  upon  to  keep  our 
military  efforts  technologically  sup)erior  to 
the  Soviet  Union.  It  is  the  freedom  of  our 
system  that  promotes  research  and  develop- 
ment and  we  must  work  to  keep  that  system 
as  free  as  possible. 

Our  companies  cannot  afford  to  lose  a 
contract  liecause  of  bureaucratic  slowdown; 
bureaucratic  logjams  or  bureaucratic  in- 
fighting. American  companies  will  abide  and 
abide  patriotically  by  a  decision  to  stop  a 
shipment  that  may  endanger  our  national 
security.  We  have  seen  this  happen  thou- 
sands of  times.  What  a  businessman  cannot 
tolerate  is  indecision  and  uncertainty.  With 
the  passage  of  every  day,  foreign  competi- 
tors gain  advantage  liecause  they  do  not 
have  the  same  restrictions  as  we  do.  If  a 
U.S.  exporter  cannot  assure  his  clients  that 
he  can  deliver  his  product  reliably  and  in  a 
timely  fashion,  he  simply  loses  his  credibil- 
ity and  future  orders. 

What  is  happening  in  the  international 
market  place  is  a  significant  and  growing 
shift  away  from  the  use  of  American  prod- 
ucts—a De-Americanization  of  sorts.  Be- 
tween unilateral  restrictions  placed  on  U.S. 
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products  and  bureaucratic  indecision  In 
Washington,  foreign  companies  are  moving 
away  from  purchasing  current  D.S.  parts  or 
designing  U.S.  components  into  future  prod- 
ucts. I  have  seen  letters  written  by  CEO's  of 
major  foreign  companies  instructing  their 
managers  to  "design  out"  U.S.  parts  from 
their  product.  This  is  lieing  done  to  elimi- 
nate these  companies  from  being  l>ound  by 
U.S.  reexport  regulations  and  other  unilat- 
eral restrictions  that  accompany  our  prod- 
ucts throughout  the  world. 

Over  the  years,  the  costs  imposed  on  U.S. 
Industries  have  ijecome  excessive  and  the 
burden  too  much  to  overcome  in  too  many 
cases.  As  the  department  in  charge  of  bal- 
ancing U.S.  security  needs  and  export  con- 
trols, the  Commerce  Department  in  under- 
taking some  major  reforms  and  Improve- 
ments to  the  process,  and  has  forwarded  to 
the  White  House  significant  legislative  and 
administrative  changes  to  carry  them  out. 
We  have  also  taken  major  Internal  steps  to 
assure  more  timely  and  efficient  review  of 
export  licenses. 

First,  on  January  20.  1987.  we  eliminated 
foreign  policy  controls  on  exports  of  oil  and 
gas  equipment  to  the  Soviet  Union.  The  eco- 
nomic burden  of  these  controls  clearly  out- 
weighed their  intended  tienefits.  This  action 
Indicated  to  the  exporting  community  that 
we  will  not  allow  controls  to  tie  continued 
that  impose  excessive  and  unnecessary  costs 
on  U.S.  Industry. 

Second,  we  are  proposing  two  new  general 
licenses  that  reduce  the  licensing  burden  for 
U.S.  exporters.  I  am  today  sending  appropri- 
ate agencies  and  Congressional  leaders  draft 
regulations  to  go  forward  with  elements  of 
the  certified  end  user  plan  proposed  earlier. 
As  a  first  step,  we  made  available  a  broad- 
ened general  license  O-CEU  available  for 
enterprises  controlled  by  Coordinating  Com- 
mittee on  Export  Controls  (CoCom)  govern- 
ments. We  expect  to  expand  this  in  the 
future  to  other  enterprises  in  CoCom  coun- 
tries. We  will  also  he  recognizing  the  trust 
and  shsired  responsibility  in  CoCom  by  in- 
troducing a  new  general  license  that  re- 
moves virtually  all  restrictions  on  exports  to 
governmental  agencies  in  these  countries. 

Third,  in  the  future  we  will  extend  this 
general  license,  and  other  procedures  now 
reserved  for  our  CoCom  partners,  to  other 
free  world  countries  that  establish  adequate 
export  control  programs. 

Fourth,  these  actions  will  lie  followed 
within  the  next  few  weeks  by  signficant  re- 
visions in  our  parts  and  components  regula- 
tions—which we  hope  will  address  the  De- 
Americanization  concern  I  mentioned. 

Fifth,  we  will  eliminate  licensing  require- 
ments for  low-level  exports  to  our  non- 
CoCom  trading  partners  in  the  free  world. 

Sixth,  we  are  developing  regulations  to 
remove  or  eliminate  prior  U.S.  authorization 
for  reexports  into  CoCom  countries. 

Seventh,  on  foreign  availability  we  have 
proposed  legislation  to  the  White  House  to 
provide  specific  deadlines  for  foreign  avail- 
ability determinations  and  provide  a  more 
precise  definition  of  foreign  availability. 
Other  agencies  will  lie  consulted,  but  the 
proposed  legislation  makes  clear  ttiat  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  does  not  need  other 
agencies'  approval  to  make  a  decision. 

Eighth,  we  are  also  proposing  legislation 
that  when  a  product  or  technology  similar 
to  a  U.S.  product  is  available  to  a  free  world 
country  without  restrictions,  that  U.S.  prod- 
uct qualifies  for  a  license  to  a  free  world 
country.  This  license  will  tie  granted  in  20 
days  unless  an  unacceptable  risk  of  diver- 
sion is  demonstrated. 
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Ninth,  in  a  separate  provision  In  our  legis- 
lative package,  we  will  provide  authority  to 
allow  for  exports  to  the  People's  Republic 
of  China  under  the  distribution  Ucenae. 

Tenth,  this  year  we  will  meet  the  Presi- 
dent's goal  of  reducing  Ucenae  times  by  one 
third— from  20  to  14  days.  From  1986  to 
1986  we  reduced  licensing  times  from  M 
days  to  20  days.  Licenses  for  our  major  trad-  - 
ing  partners  (CoCom)  are  processed  in 
atwut  7  days. 

Eleventh,  we  are  working  with  other  agen- 
cies to  improve  the  way  we  manage  the 
process.  We  clearly  need  to  do  more  to  settle 
interagency  disputes.  For  too  long  the  bick- 
ering in  Washington  lias  been  one  more 
unfair  trade  barrier  interferring  with  the 
flow  of  legitimate  trade.  Temporary  swings 
of  mood  in  organizations  or  Individuals 
should  not  tie  allowed  to  impede  the  long- 
term  decision  making  of  our  business  lead- 
ers. We  know  controls  have  costs,  and  when 
national  security  is  truly  at  stake.  Industry 
is  willing  to  t>e&r  those  costs.  But  as  our 
business  leaders  fight  it  out  in  international 
markets,  they  have  to  know  that  Washing- 
ton is  there  to  supiwrt  them— not  cut  them 
off  at  the  knees.  The  controls  must  be  ra- 
tional and  predictable  and  the  decision 
making  process  must  lie  managed  construc- 
tively, not  destroyed  through  bureaucratic 
olistructionism. 

And,  finally,  we  should  always  recognize 
that  no  export  control  program  will  be  suc- 
cessful without  international  cooperation. 
For  this  reason,  we  have  tieen  hard  at  work 
with  CoCom.  They  desire  a  shortening  of 
the  list  to  eliminate  insignificant  items:  we 
want  more  effective  controls  on  the  more 
important  items.  I  feel  sure  we  will  he  able 
to  work  out  these  objectives  successfully. 

The  recent  National  Academy  of  Sciences 
report,  written  by  a  panel  comprised  of  a 
former  secretary  of  defense,  two  former  Na- 
tional Security  Agency  directors,  a  former 
secretary  of  the  Air  Force,  and  other  de- 
fense and  production  experts  and  tnislness 
leaders,  tiacks  Commerce's  conclusions, 
laying  out  the  Issues  in  a  straightforward 
manner.  Most  importantly,  the  President 
has  recognized  the  importance  of  improving 
the  export  control  program  as  one  of  his 
goals  in  the  State  of  the  Union  message. 

There  is  no  one  key  to  opening  the  door 
marked  "Competitiveness"— there  are  a 
great  many  keys  and  a  great  many  doors.  In 
taking  the  steps  I've  outlined  today,  we  will 
have  cut  our  license  applications  by  20  per- 
cent. And  we  have  also  greatly  improved  an- 
other very  Important  key— the  reliability 
that  the  UJS.  government  and  its  companies 
have  as  we  compete  in  international  mar- 
kets. 


FREEDOM  FOR  THE  UKRAINE 


HON.  HENRY  J.  NOWAK 

OP  IfTW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRSSERTATTVES 

Wednesday,  February  11,  1987 

Mr.  NOWAK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  woukl  like  to 
join  Ukrainian-Americans  of  western  New  York 
and  otfier  western  New  Yorkers  in  remem- 
tirance  of  tfie  69th  anniversary  of  tfie  Dedara- 
tkxi  of  Ukrainian  Independence. 

On  January  22,  ceremonies  in  Buffaki, 
sponsored  by  tfie  Ukrainian  Congress  Com- 
mittee of  America,  commemorated  tfie  decla- 
ration of  a  Ukrainian  National  Republk:  in  Kiev 
on  January  22,  1918. 


■Iwli*  to  poM  out  that  the  main 
during 
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and  died.  Some  of  the  nations  still  exist,  in 
the  shadow  of  foreign  domination;  others 
have  lieen  abaoriied.  as  memlier  republiei  of 
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day— but  the  emigre  groups  from  different 
lands  still  hold  a  common  dream,  and  the 
name  of  the  dream  is  lilierty. 


February  11,  1987 

Improving  trade  and  competitiveness  has 
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COLOMBIA:  A  BRAVE  KXAMPT.IT 
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that    manv    Lia.tins   s<>«^   th«>   T]nik^A   Hlmttm 
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I  wotdd  tfw  ■»  to  poM  out  that  the  main 
durtno  VMM  cwnoni—  «ms  ralirad 
^iMddws  J.  DuWd.  a 
of  tta  CapHwa  Naliona  move- 


R  la  lnyi'iitaiit  ttwl  wa  fwnambar  tliia  histon- 

To  aoma.  a  Iraa  Ukraina  aaema  nothing 
draam.  Ukrainian- 
r,  rafuaa  to  forget  ttieir 
nMwB  Ind  ml  wa  kaap  tha  draam  o(  inde- 


I  am  inaartinu  the  following  proclamation 
rignad  toy  Erta  County  Execuliva  Edward  J. 
RuVrnmU  and  BuHalo'a  mayor,  Jamas  D. 
Qimn.  ^odaiming  TYiuradBy.  January  22. 
1907.  m  Ulrainian  mdapandence  Day,  and  a 
copy  of  a  ralBlad  artda  which  appeared  In  the 


ina  maHnBi  wauwa. 

Pbocumatioii 

Whertai  wben  our  forefatlien  envisioned 
tbe  foundtnc  of  our  great  Nation,  they 
hoped  for  a  peaceful  world  with  justice 
wbMi  would  enaure  the  future  of  all  na- 
tloiwand 

Wbcfcas  dnoe  the  founding  years,  the 
United  Statea  has  guarded  these  inalienable 
HgMa  for  our  people  and  others  who  yearn 
to  lead  aovereign  life  in  order  to  pursue 
tlietr  own  national  deatfny;  and 

Wtaeraaa  the  Ukrainian  nation  has  de- 
clared Indepcndeooe  on  January  22.  1918 
and  fomed  a  free  Ukrainian  National  Re- 
public which  was  subeequently  invaded  by 
the  Roaaten  Oommunlsts  and  incorporated 
into  the  USSR:  and 

Whereas  the  Ukrainian  people  have  con- 
tinued to  wage  a  determined  struggle  to 
regain  fittidoui  and  sovereignty  by  various 
fORDS  of  reaiitsncf.  Joining  forces  with 
other  enslaved  natlona;  and 

Whereas  the  recent  tragedy  of  the  nuclear 
holocaaat  of  Chernobyl  once  again  under- 
aoorea  the  groas  disregard  of  the  regime  for 
baale  iaf egurds  for  Ukraine;  and 

Whereas  it  la  imperative  that  free  people 
everywhere,  and  Americans  in  particular. 
keep  the  asptrattona  for  freedom  alive  by 
■  MMiiiiitf  moral  and  spiritual  support  to  all 
suhjugated  natiooK  and 

Whereas  the  enslaved  nations  form  a  pow- 
erful third  f OToe  in  the  world  and  this  force 
is  dosely  bound  to  our  political  convictions 
as  an  unbreakable  bond  of  ideals  that  f  ree- 
itaa  Is  indhrlsible  and  a  birthright  to  all. 

Now,  theref<»e,  I,  James  D.  Orlffln. 
liajror  of  the  City  of  Buffalo,  and  I.  Edward 
J.  RutkowakL  Brie  County  Executive,  do 
hereby  prodalm  Thuraday,  January  22. 1M7 
as  Ukrainian  Independence  Day  in  the  City 
of  Buffalo  and  the  County  of  Erie  and  urge 
all  our  dtlsens  to  give  renewed  devotion  to 
the  Just  asplratlims  of  the  people  of  Ukraine 
who  seek  to  regain  national  independence 
and  indhrtdual  liberty. 

In  wltneas  whereof,  we  have  caused  the 
Seals  of  the  City  of  Buffalo  and  the  County 
of  Krle  to  lie  affixed  this  22nd  day  of  Janu- 
ary, 1987. 

EBWAXO  J.  RUTKOWSKI. 

Erie  County  Executive 
Jams  D.  OaOTm, 

Jfayor  ofBvffaio. 


UnunnAii-AiiBucAm  Kibp  a  DasAH  Auve 
It  is.  In  fact,  a  paradox— the  oelebratiMi  of 

tndependenee,  U»  nations  that  have  none. 
Here   in   America,   the  celebrations   are 

staged  by  thoae  whose  f oretiears  came  from 

lands  where  the  flame  of  liberty  flickered. 
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and  died.  Some  of  the  nations  still  exist,  in 
the  shadow  of  foreign  domination;  othoa 
haee  l>een  absorbed,  ss  member  republics  of 
the  Soviet  Union. 

Many  of  the  lands  had,  briefly.  Western- 
style  democracies— republics  for  the  people, 
in  aiore  than  name  only.  There  were  docu- 
ments—declarations of  independence,  con- 
stitutions—that serve  now  as  mere  historical 
records,  and  reminders  of  how  fragile  a 
thing  true  lit>erty  is. 

R>r  many  of  the  lands,  independence 
came  in  the  chaos  that  followed  the  First 
World  War  and  died  in  the  sweep  of  Bolshe- 
vik imperialism.  libertarian  ideals  are 
anathema  to  the  Soviet  system;  power  shift- 
ed from  the  people  to  The  People,  as  the 
Pe<n>le's  Republics  found  a  focus  in  collec- 
tive rather  than  individual  rights. 

niere  remain  documents— but  in  most  of 
the  lands,  the  rtile  of  law  has  l>een  replaced 
by  a  ruling  class. 

Still,  some  rememtier  the  hopes  of  the 
past— and  refuse  to  let  them  go. 

Such  a  remembrance  is  staged  each  Janu- 
ary by  a  small  but  active  ethnic  community 
in  Western  New  York.  Ukrainian-Americans 
active  in  events  sponsored  by  the  emigre- 
founded  Ukrainian  Congress  Committee  of 
America  wlU  oltserve  the  69th  aimiversary 
of  their  homeland's  declaration  of  independ- 
enoe  with  ceremonies  at  11  a.m.  Thursday  In 
the  mayor's  office  and  2  p.m.  Siuiday  in  the 
Common  Council  chambers. 

llie  Sunday  program  carries  special  mean- 
ing this  year,  Iwcause  the  main  speaker  will 
be  retired  Buffalo  congressman  Thaddeus  J. 
Dulski— a  man  who  used  his  terms  in  Con- 
gress to  back  the  Captive  Nations  move- 
ment. 

With  attorney  Andrew  Diakun  acting  as 
master  of  ceremonies,  the  program  also  will 
include  remarks  by  Ukrainian-American 
community  leaders  and  performances  by 
Ukrainian  choirs  and  instrumental  groups. 

"nie  observance  centers  on  the  declaration 
of  a  Ukrainian  National  Republic  in  Kiev  on 
Jan.  22, 1918— a  declaration  that  pounced  on 
the  opportunity  opened  by  the  collapse  of 
the  Russian  Empire  after  World  War  I.  The 
newly  formed  republic,  though,  proved  to  be 
only  an  interval  between  csarist  and  Bolshe- 
vik domination. 

The  deeper  chaos  of  World  War  II 
brought  Insurgent  struggles  for  independ- 
enee.  but  those  too  failed.  In  more  recent 
times.  Chernobyl  has  only  deepened  the 
paitoi  for  those  who  fled  the  rich  Ukrainian 
f  iekls  and  the  ancient  cities. 

To  many  of  us.  the  hope  for  a  non-Soviet 
Ukraine  seems  impossible.  But  those  who 
know  the  land  refuse  to  surrender  the 
dream  and  point  to  the  tides  of  history  to 
bokter  their  hopes  for  change. 

Sastem  Europe's  political  landscape  has 
been  convulsed,  through  the  centuries,  by 
the  westward  push  of  nomadic  tribes  and 
the  clash  of  western  and  Asiatic  civiliza- 
tions. It  has  been  a  cultural  crossroads,  and 
a  battlefield  for  armies— a  place  defined  by 
the  sword  and  the  sweep  of  history. 

'The  Ukraine  itself  boasted  one  of  the  first 
Slavic  peoples  to  achieve  national  life, 
through  the  state  known  as  Kievan  Rus' 
and  the  codified  legal  system  known  as  the 
Rus'ka  Pravda  12  centuries  ago.  But  the 
state  fell  to  the  Mongols  in  1240  and  Kiev 
was  sacked;  the  occupation  lasted  centuries, 
lifted  briefly  in  the  17th  century  and  then 
feB  again  when  struggles  against  Poland. 
Turkey  and  Russia  ended  in  czarist  control. 
The  cultural  history  of  Eastern  Europe  is 
complex,  and  differences  of  blood  and  poli- 
tics run  deep.  Some  survive  to  the  present 
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day— but  the  emigre  groupa  from  different 
lands  still  hold  a  common  dream,  and  the 
name  of  the  dream  is  liberty. 


February  11,  1987 


tBE,  lOOTH  CONGRESS 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

or  IMBIANA 
IH  Tax  HOUSE  OP  RKPRXSDfTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  11, 1987 

Mr.  H/^ILTON.  IMr.  Speaker,  I  woukJ  like  to 
insert  my  Washington  Report  for  Wednesday, 
February  11,  1987,  into  the  Ck)NQRESStONAL 
Record. 

The  report  foitows: 

The  100th  Cohorxss 

The  llOth  Congress  has  convened  in  an 
atmosphere  dramatically  changed  from  the 
99th  Congress  that  ended  only  a  few 
months  ago.  The  November  elections  and 
the  Iraa/Contra  arms  affair  have  trans- 
formed the  political  world.  President 
Reagan  remains  popular,  but  he  is  suddenly 
on  the  defensive  and  his  standing  in  the 
polls  ha«  slipped.  He  confronts  a  Congress 
in  which  both  houses  are  controlled  by  the 
Democrats  for  the  first  time  dtu-lng  his  pres- 
idency. New  leaders  are  in  charge  in  both 
the  Senate  and  the  House,  and  both  parties 
are  trying  to  persuade  the  country  that 
they  are  worthy  of  the  presidency  in  1988. 

The  new  Congress  wUl  be  marked  by  the 
struggle  of  power  between  a  Congress  con- 
trolled by  Democrats  and  an  administration 
led  by  a  Republican  president  with  only  two 
years  left  in  office.  The  Democrats  will  try 
to  show  voters  that  they  can  govern  respon- 
sibly on  an  array  of  issues  ranging  from 
budget  and  trade  deficits  to  welfare  reform 
and  arms  control.  But  Democrats  are  still 
far  from  united  on  precise  strategies  for 
dealing  with  the  major  issues  or  with  the 
Reagan  Adminstration. 

Although  it  is  a  new  atmosphere,  the 
problems  facing  the  Congress  are  depress- 
ingly  familiar.  Among  the  most  important  is 
the  budget  deficit.  The  Gramm-Rudman 
law  requires  the  deficit,  now  more  than  $174 
bUUon,  lo  shrink  to  $108  billion  by  October 
1987.  Our  budget  l)ecomes  more  difficult  to 
resolve  with  each  new  session  of  the  Con- 
gress. Allocating  spending  cuts  among  de- 
fense and  domestic  programs  will  produce 
sharp  deputes,  while  a  major  tax  Increase  is 
unlikely  without  the  President's  endorse- 
ment. 'The  Congress  will  also  want  to  exam- 
ine ways  to  keep  the  economy  growing. 

Several  foreign  policy  issues  await  atten- 
tion. Additional  aid  requests  for  the  Contras 
in  Nicanagua  are  likely  to  face  stiff  opposi- 
tion in  both  houses.  House  and  Senate  com- 
mittees are  prepared  to  examine  thoroughly 
the  imidicatiotis  of  the  Reagan  secret  arms 
sales  to  Iran  and  the  diversion  of  proceeds 
from  those  sales  to  the  Nicaraguan  guerril- 
las. Th^re  is  great  dissatisfaction  with  the 
pace  of  arms  control.  The  Congress  will  be 
pushing  the  President  to  adopt  a  posture 
more  conducive  to  resiching  an  arms  control 
agreement.  Military  spending  will  certainly 
tye  a  major  issue.  Aside  from  the  size  of  the 
defense  budget,  key  defense  issues  to  l>e  de- 
bated are  the  balance  of  funding  between 
strategic  and  conventional  forces,  the  pace 
of  SDI  C'Star  Wars")  research,  and  contin- 
ued funding  of  both  the  MX  and  Midget- 
man  missiles.  Careful  scrutiny  will  be  given 
to  the  President's  requests  for  large  in- 
creases In  U.S.  foreign  aid. 


Improving  trade  and  competitiveness  has 
t>een  identified  as  a  high  priority  of  the  new 
Congress,  and  a  comprehensive  trade  bill  Is 
already  under  active  discussion.  Both  the 
Congress  and  the  President  have  announced 
their  support  for  reform  of  U.S.  trade  laws 
and  for  measures  to  improve  education  and 
job  training  programs,  to  encourage  more 
savings  and  investment,  and  to  expand  re- 
search and  development.  Where  they  dis- 
agree is  on  how  many  federal  dollars  should 
be  spent  on  the  effort.  There  is  also  dis- 
agreement on  the  question  of  whether  pro- 
tectionist measures,  such  as  tariffs  and 
import  quotas,  should  be  used  to  lower  the 
U.S.  trade  deficit. 

Two  key  domestic  issues  will  be  health 
care  and  welfare  reform.  Efforts  to  decrease 
welfare  dependency  will  stress  job-training 
designed  to  make  employment  more  attrac- 
tive than  federal  aid  programs.  Serious  con- 
sideration will  be  given  to  an  insurance  plan 
to  protect  older  persons  from  catastrophic 
health  care  expenses.  The  Congress  will 
review  proposals  to  reform  physician  pay- 
ments under  Medicare,  curb  rising  health 
care  costs,  and  help  the  estimated  37  million 
Americans  who  have  no  health  insurance  at 
all. 

Legislators  will  grapple  with  a  host  of 
other  issues.  Both  houses  of  the  Congress 
are  moving  to  release  urgently  needed  high- 
way funding.  A  review  of  the  structure  of 
the  banking  system,  including  the  weakened 
condition  of  the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan 
Insurance  Corporation  (FSLIC).  Is  a  top  pri- 
ority. A  vigorous  debate  will  certainly  take 
place  over  federal  farm  policy.  Farmers  are 
suffering  declining  export  sales  and  low 
commodity  prices,  and  federal  farm  pro- 
grtims  are  costing  record  amounts.  Environ- 
mental challenges  include  acid  rain  control, 
groundwater  pollution,  and  overhaul  of  the 
pesticide  safety  law.  Concerns  about  the 
high  costs  of  election  campaigns  and  the  in- 
fluence of  political  action  committees 
(PACs)  have  generated  interest  in  campaign 
finance  reform.  Other  items  on  the  domes- 
tic agenda  include  the  liability  insurance 
crisis,  the  pace  of  financial  deregulation,  the 
corporate  merger  frenzy,  future  plans  for 
the  space  program,  plant  closing  notifica- 
tion, and  federal  air  safety  responsibilities. 

My  impression  is  that  F*resident  Reagan 
has  pared  his  agenda  for  his  final  two  years 
in  office.  He  will  focus  on  protecting  the 
gains  he  has  made  in  past  years  more  than 
on  promoting  new  programs.  He  will  be 
playing  more  defense  than  offense  with  the 
Congress  in  the  months  ahead.  Even  so.  the 
President  maintains  enormous  appeal  with 
the  voters,  and  he  can  talk  about  Issues  di- 
rectly to  the  American  people  in  order  to 
force  the  process  to  follow. 

I  am  impressed  by  the  assertiveness  of  the 
100th  Congress,  at  least  in  its  early  days.  It 
has  overriden  the  President's  veto  of  the 
clean  water  bill.  It  is  moving  ahead  with  its 
own  plans  on  welfare,  catastrophic  illness, 
trade,  and  arms  control  without  waiting  for 
the  President  to  take  the  lead.  This  Con- 
gress is  acting  in  a  different  manner  from 
only  a  few  years  ago  when  it  largely  did 
what  the  President  wanted.  For  the 
moment,  at  least,  the  President  is  weaker 
and  the  Congress  is  stronger.  But  a  long 
road  lies  ahead  for  the  100th  Congress,  and 
it  must  deal  with  the  toughest  of  all  the 
questions:  how  to  pay  for  what  it  wants  to 
do.  Congress.  like  the  rest  of  the  govern- 
ment. Is  crippled  by  the  lack  of  funds.  As 
long  as  the  huge  deficits  remain  and  no 
agreement  can  be  reached  on  tax  increases 
or  spending  cuts,  the  Congress  has  very 
little  room  to  maneuver. 
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COLOMBIA:  A  BRAVE  EXAMPLE 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

or  IfEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOTTSE  OP  REPRESEIfTATrVES 

Wednesday,  February  11,  1987 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to 
share  a  Washir>gton  Post  editorial  corx^emirtg 
the  recent  arrest  arid  extradition  of  the  notori- 
ous ColomtMan  drug  trafficker  Carlos  Lehder 
Rivas.  The  editorial  commerxls  Colomtjia  for 
its  bravery  in  taking  this  action  in  the  face  of 
almost  certain  retaliation  by  other  drug  traf- 
fickers. 

Let  the  Cok}mt>ian  action  be  an  example  to 
us  all.  It  takes  much  courage  and  a  serious 
commitment  to  fight  drugs.  For  us  in  Con- 
gress, this  means  we  must  starKl  tiy  the  prom- 
ise we  made  in  the  99th  Congress  when  we 
enacted  the  Antidrug  AtMJse  Act  of  1966,  an 
earnest  attempt  to  structure  and  provide  re- 
sources for  a  comprehensive  ruitional  drug 
control  strategy. 

The  article  follows: 

Colombia:  A  Brave  Example 

In  the  war  against  drugs.  Colombia  has 
just  set  a  very  brave  example.  It  arrested 
and  extradited  to  the  United  States  a  man 
named  Carlos  Lehder  Rivas.  who  is  accused 
of  l>eing  one  of  the  great  cocaine  traffickers 
in  his  country.  Drug  dealers  there  have  used 
their  immense  riches  and  their  command  of 
armed  men  to  practice  an  arrogance  un- 
heard of  in  more  fortunate  places.  Of  the 
police,  officials,  judges,  editors  and  others 
who  have  resisted  their  vast  criminality, 
those  they  caiuiot  buy  they  have  sought  to 
murder  or  intimidate,  reaching  out  even  to 
attack  a  conscientious  justice  minister  who 
had  been  sent  off  for  his  safety  as  amliassa- 
dor  to  Hungary. 

Americans  know  the  menace  of  drugs  at 
home,  but  in  such  a  country  as  Colombia, 
where  the  institutions  of  law  enforcement 
and  administration  are  weaker,  the  very  in- 
tegrity of  the  nation  comes  to  l>e  at  stake. 
There  is  actually  a  proposal  that  the  lead- 
ing drug  dealers,  in  exchange  for  a  presum- 
ably friendly  prosecution  in  Colombia,  pay 
off  the  country's  $13  billion  foreign  debt. 

The  extradition  process  in  Colombia  is  in- 
finitely delicate.  It  provides  Colombians 
with  a  way  to  bring  to  justice  and  to  send 
out  of  the  country  suspects  who  may  l>e 
more  dangerous  when  they  are  in  official 
hands— because  of  the  violence  their  thugs 
take  to  reclaim  or  avenge  them— than  when 
they  are  at  large.  Yet  retaliation  against 
those  who  take  part  in  extradition  is  always 
a  threat— see  what  happened  to  the  ambas- 
sador in  Hungary.  There  also  seems  to  t>e  a 
feeling,  halfway  l>etween  shame  and  nation- 
alism, that  makes  Colombians  hesitate  to 
hand  off  these  desi>eradoes  to  others,  espe- 
cially to  the  United  States.  The  newly  ar- 
rested Mr.  Lehder  had  iKen  known  to  char- 
acterize cocaine  as  a  weapon  against  "Amer- 
ican imperialism."  He  is  only  the  first  of  the 
accused  kingpins  to  be  extradited.  Florida 
has  him  now. 

Cooperation  in  law  enforcement  with  Co- 
lombia and  other  source  countries  is  increas- 
ingly central  to  American  drug  policy.  Co- 
lombians who  look  at  the  comparative  costs 
to  the  two  countries,  however,  can  be  forgiv- 
en for  asldng  whether  the  United  States  yet 
does  Its  full  share.  American  diplomacy 
stresses  the  idea  that  drugs  are  a  shared 
hemispheric  concern;  this  is  the  iMsis  for 
common  action.  This  Is  so.  but  it  is  also  so 
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that  many  Latins  see  the  United  Statea, 
with  its  huge  demand  for  drugs,  as  the  prin- 
cipal cause  of  their  terrible  drug  ooata.  In- 
cluding Increasing  rates  of  addiction  »m«»ig 
their  young.  The  readiness  of  such  a  coun- 
try as  Colombia  to  take  the  risks  of  cracking 
down  on  the  biggest  traffickers  deaerves  ap- 
preciation in  this  country— and  matching  se- 
riousness. 


THE  SOVIET  DISINFORMATION 
CAMPAIGN  AGAINST  THE 
UNITED  STATES  FROM  A  EU- 
ROPEAN PERSPECTIVE.  PART  2 


HON.  C.W.  BILL  YOUNG 

OP  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPHKSEHTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  11,  1987 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Fkxida.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
this  time  yesterday  I  discussed  our  Nation's 
continuing  tiattle  against  Soviet  active  meas- 
ures and  disinformation  campaigro  that  are 
aimed  at  undermining  our  credit>ility  in  the 
eyes  of  our  allies  throughout  the  world.  A  pri- 
mary Soviet  weapon  in  this  regard  is  the  use 
of  forgeries  that  call  into  question  United 
States  policies  and  motives. 

Following  my  remarks,  I  irtckjded  tiie  first 
part  of  a  December  1986  article  entitied  "Ex- 
perts in  Forgery"  put>lished  by  Pierre  Lorrain 
in  Vne  French  magazine  Le  Spectacle  du 
Monde  that  gives  us  a  European  perspective 
on  these  types  of  Soviet  activities.  Today,  I 
wouki  like  to  provide  for  my  colleagues  the 
secorKl  arxj  condudtrtg  part  of  this  article. 

[From  Le  Spectacle  du  Monde,  Decemlier 
1986] 

"Experts  in  Forgery"— Part  2 

(By  Pierre  Lorrain) 

In  a  general  way.  Soviet  "active  measures" 
based  on  forgeries  are  more  effective  in  the 
developing  world  than  In  the  West.  Not  only 
are  verification  procedures  concerning  the 
authenticity  of  documents  at  best  unreliable 
and  sometimes  non-existent,  but  the  KOB 
easily  finds  the  necessary  contacts  to  or- 
chestrate propaganda  campaigns  that  ulti- 
mately take  on  a  worldwide  dimension. 

"When  a  forgery  surfaces  in  India  and.  a 
few  days  later,  appears  in  a  Mexican  daily", 
explains  Romerstein.  "We  know  that  the 
Mexican  editor  did  not  read  the  Indian 
press,  so  that  was  not  how  he  got  the  Infor- 
mation. It  is  usually  a  KGB  agent  who  takes 
the  information  printed  in  an  apparently 
non-commimist  publication  of  one  country, 
and  brings  it  to  another  apparently  non- 
communist  publication  where  it  will  be  re- 
printed. When  we  find  the  same  disinforma- 
tion piece  in  several  parts  of  the  worid.  the 
CIA  (Central  Intelligence  Agency)  is  often 
capable  of  showing  us  the  mark  of  the 
KGB.  Sometimes  the  CIA  can  even  tell  us 
which  KGB  official  handled  the  case.  But 
at  times,  even  when  we  Icnow  the  KOB  is 
l>ehind  it.  we  cannot  reveal  this,  in  order  to 
protect  our  sources  and  methods." 

The  press  is  the  main  target  of  disinfor- 
mation. By  its  very  luiture.  it  can  influence 
entire  sectors  of  public  opinion.  And  it  is 
very  difficult,  at  times,  to  tell  the  difference 
l>etween  true  information  and  ''active  meas- 
ures." This  was  most  recently  experienced 
by  the  French  Weekly  "Journal  du  Dl- 
manche"  and  the  Italian  daily  "Corriere 
delta  Sera". 
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ijMt  February  16  (19M).  the  "Journal  du 
OimaoclM"  publlahed  an  Interview  with 
8o*M  dtarident  AnatoU  Shcharmnsky.  who 
had  Jort  been  releaaed  and  given  permission 
to  ealcrate  to  IsiveL  The  text  was  sup- 
tbe  verbatim  transcription  of 
jr's  statements  to  Israeli  govem- 
Bt  irf**"***"  who  questioned  him  upon  his 
antvaL 

Sbdiaransky  was  ezplaininc  the  Uvins 
condttlons  In  the  labor  camp  near  Perm 
where  he  was  incarcerated.  The  account 
was.  for  the  most  part,  credible,  except  for  a 
fw  atatCBMnti  that  canpletely  distorted  the 
tullmnny.  audi  as  his  description  of  the 
main  meal  of  the  day  in  the  prison— meat. 
bread  and  rice  ("the  food  was  good  and 
ploitlful")— or  of  hU  ability  to  phone  his 
mother  in  Moaoow. 

The  evening  before,  the  "corriere  della 
Sera"  had  published  the  same  text. 

In  an  interview  broadcast  five  days  later 
on  Italian  television.  Shcharansky  denied 
having  ever  made  those  statements.  On  Feb- 
ruary 23.  the  "Journal  du  Dimanche"  pub- 
Itahed  an  editorial  titled  "Victims  of  the 
KOB."  refuting  the  Shcharansky  article 
and  reoognUng  it  had  been  the  object  of  a 
disinformation  operation.  The  editorial 
staff  of  the  "Corriere"  did  not  issue  quite  so 
flrai  a  denial. 

It  was  a  small  London  press  agency,  the 
London  News  Service,  that  had  provided  the 
text,  edited  by  a  certain  Nicholas  Benefict, 
to  the  editors  of  the  French  weekly.  The 
transaction  was  apparently  made  through 
"an  abaolutely  trustworthy  intermediary." 
Another  journalist,  Stephan  Ivanov,  tried  to 
investigate  further  and  follow  whatever  lead 
he  could  And.  He  discovered  that  Nicholas 
Benefict  Is  unknown  in  press  circles  both  in 
London  and  Tel  Aviv,  where  the  interview 
purportedly  originated.  The  press  i«ency 
itself  is  also  unknown  in  professionaal  cir- 
cles, although  it  does  have  offices  in 
London.  As  for  the  "absolutely  trustworthy 
intermediary."  he  has  eluded  all  contacts. 

WhUe  the  press  is  the  ideal  vehicle  for 
spreading  disinformation,  the  jounuUiist  is 
the  neccaary  link,  as  conveyor  of  the  mes- 
sage to  be  transmitted.  So  naturally,  in 
order  for  an  operation  to  be  successful,  the 
news  organisation  which  is  to  carry  the  in- 
formation must  in  no  way  be  suspected  of 
any  sympathy  toward  the  disinformation 
agent.  A  message  potentially  damaging  to 
the  policies  of  the  United  States  is  more 
credible  if  it  is  conveyed  by  a  non-partisan 
paper  rather  than  "L'Humanit6." 

To  gain  access  to  independent  press  orga- 
nlaatlons,  it  is  necessary  either  to  deceive 
Journalists,  as  in  the  case  of  the  "Joiunal  du 
Dimanche,"  or  to  be  able  to  manipulate 
them  by  appealing  to  their  ideals  or  by 
preying  on  their  weaknesses.  They  then 
become  willful  "agents  of  influence."  These 
agents  are  not  necessarily  Journalists,  they 
can  be  "influential"  people  in  any  sphere. 

In  this  regard,  the  Pierre-Charles  Pathe 
affair^  is  significant.  Approached  by  the 
KQH  as  early  as  the  late  fifties,  his  role  was 
to  filter  into  French  media  information  that 
was  favorable  to  Soviet  interests.  In  1976, 
Patht  launched  a  semi-monthly  newsletter 
called  "Synthtee,"  funded  by  the  Soviets. 
He  managed  to  find  some  500  subscribers. 
tiwiiMMny  299  deputies  of  the  National  As- 
sembly, 139  senators,  41  Journalists  and  14 
ambaMadors.  He  was  arrested  by  the  DST 
("Direction  de  la  Surveillance  du  Terri- 
tolre")  as  he  waa  exchanging  documents  and 
money  with  his  agent,  and  he  was  tried  and 
sentenced  to  five  years  in  prison  for  under- 
mining national  a«nirity. 
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Ttie  editors  of  certain  confidential  news- 
letters such  as  "Synthese"  enjoy  great  pres- 
tige among  their  colleagues  in  the  media  at 
large.  Thanlcs  to  their  reputation  as  tnist- 
wofthy  sources,  they  can  easily  distort  cer- 
tala  articles  by  «ifnifiiiiy  providing  partial  or 
falge  information,  or  simply  an  "informed" 
opinion  on  various  subjects.  The  Journalists 
who  are  manipulated  in  this  way  without 
even  knowing  it  become  "sounding  boards." 

IB  his  novel  "Le  Montage".  Vladimir  Vol- 
kofl  portrays  in  a  very  realistic  and  at  the 
same  time  humorous  way  the  role  of  agents 
of  influence  and  their  "sounding  boards". 
As  an  addition  to  his  analysis,  the  author 
has  gathered  a  few  fimdamental  papers  on 
disinformation  and  published  them  recently 
under  the  title  "La  desinformation.  arme  de 
guerre"  ("Disinformation  as  a  Weapon  of 
War")  (Julliard/L"  age  d'homme,  Ed.) 

While  freedom  of  the  press  allows  for  all 
sorts  of  manipulation,  it  is  also  the  best  and 
mogt  efficient  weapon  against  dislnforma- 
tloa,  because  it  authorizes  contradictory 
debate.  For  this  reason,  the  KGB  strives  to 
discredit  aU  Journalists  who  oppose  its  aim. 

lliis  was  the  objective  of  a  brochure 
issued  In  Switzerland,  titled  "CIA  Inter- 
prees".  Officially,  it  had  been  written  by 
seven  voluntary  "Journalists"  who  had  ac- 
complices in  the  U.S.  intelligence  agency 
and  had  as  a  goal  to  "end  the  CIA's  perverse 
use  of  the  press  and  of  freedom  of  informa- 

tlOB." 

Published  In  1978,  the  brochure  was  in 
fact  a  list  of  Journalists  and  press  organiza- 
tioBs  purportedly  funded  by  the  CIA 
throughout  the  world.  For  Prance,  under 
the  heading  "Appointed  CIA  agents,  sources 
of  information  and  assistance  in  world 
media",  the  list  included  Raymond  Aron. 
Kosta  Christitch,  Pierre  Daix,  Roland 
F^ure,  Jean  Grandmougln  and  Jean-Fran- 
?oU  Revel.  The  heading  "Medlas  used  as 
cover,  funded,  or  otherwise  influenced  by 
the  CIA"  featured  Agence  Prance-Presse, 
"Le  Quotldien  de  Paris,"  "Le  Figaro."  "L" 
Express,"  "Le  Point"  and  Radio  Monte- 
Carlo.  "CIA  interpress"  was  in  fact  the  first 
issue  of  a  confidential  magazine  subsequent- 
ly titled  "CIA  Insiders"  and  which  contin- 
ued to  reveal  the  names  of  purported  CIA 
agents  in  the  press  community. 
'"Stanislav  Levchenko  luiows  "CIA  Insid- 
ers." A  former  major  of  the  KGB  who  de- 
fected to  the  West,  he  worked  in  Japan 
under  cover  as  a  correspondent  for  the 
Soviet  magazine  "New  Times".  A  middle- 
sized  and  middle-aged  man,  Levchenko  fre- 
quently changes  his  residence  as  well  as  his 
physical  apiiearance.  For  him,  life  in  the 
West  is  not  altogether  restful. 

1  read  this  brochure  at  the  KGB  resi- 
dence in  Tokyo,"  he  explains,  "and  to  my 
knowledge,  it  is  produced  by  the  counter-es- 
pionage staff  in  the  senior  Director's  office 
of  the  KGB.  with  the  help  of  the  active 
measures  staff." 

Levchenko's  job  was  to  recruit  and  manip- 
ulate "agents  of  influence",  whether  they 
were  political  people  or  journalists.  He  is  in- 
telligent, well-read,  and  he  luiows  how  to  be 
charming.  While  at  the  KGB.  he  must  have 
been  formidable.  Now.  he  is  an  intelligence 
adviser  to  the  U.S.  authorities. 

bi  fact,  it  is  in  developing  world  countries 
that  "CIA  Insiders"  is  most  useful  to  the 
KGB.  It  represents  an  easy  way  to  discredit 
certain  journalists  and  media  whose  ideas 
and  argiunents  are  difficult  to  contradict 
and  who  represent,  therefore,  obstacles  to 
the  Kremlin's  plans.  While  the  accusation 
of  being  "an  agent  for  the  CIA"  elicits 
smiles  in  Western  Europe,  it  remains  a  crip- 
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pllng  charge  in  many  countries  that  are 
strongly  influenced  by  nationalist  and  pro- 
gressivlst  theories. 

One  of  the  Soviets'  favorite  themes  is  to 
attribute  their  own  methods  to  the  United 
States. 

"It  is  H  question  I  am  often  asked,"  says 
Romerstein.  "Doesn't  the  United  States  use 
the  same  methods?  I  answer  by  saying  that 
you  may  often  have  seen  forgeries  signed  by 
President  Reagan  or  President  Carter  or 
President  Ford,  but  no  one  has  ever  seen  a 
forged  letter  bearing  the  signature  of  Gor- 
bachev, Andropov,  or  Chemenko." 

Moreover,  while  Western  newspapers  may 
be  suscoptible  to  attempts  at  infiltration, 
this  is  not  the  case  of  press  organizations  in 
the  Eastern  bloc,  which  deliver  a  monolithic 
type  of  Information.  Likewise,  the  confron- 
tation of  ideas  is  the  rule  in  the  West,  but 
the  exception  in  conununist  countries;  the 
most  one  can  ever  expect  to  hear  is  the 
echo— most  likely  a  deceitful  one— of  sup- 
posed debates  within  the  Politburo. 

In  the  Eastern  bloc,  public  opinion  does 
not  exidt.  The  disinformation  war  is  one 
that  is  fought  exclusively  on  our  own  terri- 
tory. 
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INSOLVENCY  CAUSES  CONCERN 


TRIBUTE    TO    THE    FIRST    BAP- 
TIST CHURCH  OP  ALBION.  MI 


HON.  HOWARD  WOLPE 

OP  MICHIGAN 
IN  TBE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  11,  1987 

Mr.  WIOLPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  pay 
special  tibute  to  the  First  Baptist  Church  of 
Albion,  Ml,  on  the  occasion  of  its  sesquicen- 
tennial  celet)ration. 

On  March  4,  1837,  the  Articles  of  Faith  and 
Practice  of  the  Baptist  Church  and  the  church 
covenant  were  adopted  by  the  Baptist  broth- 
ers and  gisters  of  Albion.  At  this  time  1 1  mem- 
t)ers  were  received,  and  Rev.  T.Z.R.  Jones 
became  the  church's  pastor  on  a  part-time 
basis.  Srce  that  time,  the  church  has  served 
the  Alt>iOn  community  and  has  erKJeavored  to 
reach  out  to  the  worid  through  its  foreign  mis- 
sions. 

There  are  many  dates  and  events  important 
to  the  Nstory  of  the  Albion  First  Baptist 
Church;  1846,  when  the  first  Sunday  schcxil 
was  organized;  1851,  when  the  first  frame 
wood  building  was  completed  to  fK>use  the 
church;  1854,  when  the  First  Baptist  Church 
passed  a  resolution  denouncing  slavery;  and 
1987,  when  the  church  celebrated  paying  off 
the  15-year  mortgage  on  its  present  facilities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  members  of  the  Albion 
First  Baptist  Church  take  understandable  pride 
in  their  history  and  in  the  strength  of  their 
faith.  The  sesquicentennial  celebration  com- 
memorates the  church's  founding  and  serves 
to  demonstrate  its  sense  of  history  and  its 
confkJence  in  its  future. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  privileged  to  represent 
the  members  of  the  Alt)ion  First  Baptist 
Oiurch. 
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Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  expected 
that  a  court  order  to  liquidate  Mission  Insur- 
arK:e  vihll  be  issued  soon.  This  may  be  the 
largest  such  insolvency  of  a  property-casualty 
insurer,  and  thousands  of  claimants  in  States 
across  the  country  might  be  affected.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  Mission  difficulties  come  in  the 
wake  of  a  rising  number  of  insurer  insolven- 
cies. The  potential  for  ripple  effects  from  an 
insolvency  the  size  of  Mission  is  raising  wide- 
spread concern. 

Mr.  Speaker,  last  year,  in  a  series  of  hear- 
ir>gs  examining  the  liability  Insurance  crisis,  my 
subcommittee   hekj  a   hearing   on   insurance 
company  insolvencies.   (See  July   17,   1966, 
CO^MSRESSIONAL    RECORD,    p.    E2460,    for    a 
summary  of  the  hearing.)  As  we  continue  to 
address  the  insurance  crisis  in  the  present 
(Congress,  a  top  priority  will  be  the  financial 
soundness  of  the  insurance  industry.  This  is 
wfiy  examination  of  the  Mission  Insurance  sit- 
uation is  so  Important.  An  article  from  the  Los 
Angeles  Times  regarding  Mission  follows: 
[F^om  the  Los  Angeles  Times] 
Pool  Fund  To  Pay  Defunct  Mission 
CXaims 
(By  Bruce  Keppel) 

State  regulators  who  took  over  Mission  In- 
surance 13  months  ago  with  the  goal  of  re- 
viving the  foundering  Los  Angeles  firm- 
once  one  of  the  nation's  largest  writers  of 
workers'  compensation  insurance— knew 
they  were  embarlung  on  a  virtual  mission 
impossible. 

"This  is  the  worst  one  we've  ever  had," 
Ansel  Shapiro,  chief  examiner  of  the  De- 
partment of  Insurance,  said  at  the  time. 
"There's  no  way  in  the  world  that  this  com- 
pany can  be  rehabilitated." 

Shapiro's  prophecy  was  fulfilled  Monday, 
when  Insurance  Commissioner  Roxani  Gil- 
lespie asked  Los  Angeles  County  Superior 
Court  to  let  her  liquidate  Mission.  The  liqui- 
dation order  is  expected  to  be  issued  Feb. 
24. 

Gillespie  named  William  S.  Price,  former 
executive  vice  president  of  Crum  &  Forster 
Insurance,  to  liquidate  Mission.  Once  the 
anticipated  liquidation  order  is  issued  and 
Price  begins  work,  he  will  inform  policy- 
holders how  to  proceed  in  making  claims. 

The  claims— more  than  two-thirds  of 
which  are  expected  to  be  on  workers'  com- 
pensation policies,  the  rest  on  commercial  li- 
ability policies— will  be  processed  and  paid 
by  the  California  Insurance  Guarantee 
Assn,  which  was  created  by  state  law  in  1969 
to  honor  claims  of  insolvent  insurers. 

"I'm  trying  to  msike  sure  that  the  impact 
to  the  public  is  the  smallest  we  can  possibly 
make  it,"  Gillespie  said  Tuesday  in  an  inter- 
view. A  special  effort  is  t)elng  made  to 
assure  continuation  of  existing  workers' 
compensation  payments,  she  said.  "I  feel 
that  that  part  is  going  to  go  well." 
can  be  assessed 

Under  state  law,  insurance-companies 
doing  business  in  California  can  be  assessed 
to  pay  claims  of  failed  insurers.  The  maxi- 
mxaa  assessment,  which  has  never  had  to  be 
levied,  is  1%  of  the  value  of  the  premiums 
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each  company  sold  in  the  state.  That  would 
create  an  annual  insurance  pool  of  about 
$200  million,  according  to  John  Gates,  the 
association's  executive  director.  The  associa- 
tion currently  is  paying  claims  against  seven 
insolvent  insurers  with  a  fund  of  $58  mil- 
lion, he  said. 

Gates  urged  claimants  to  remain  patient 
in  the  case  of  Mission's  liquidation. 

"This  is  a  major  insolvency,  with  some 
13,000  claims  pending  in  California  alone." 
he  said.  "It  will  take  some  time  for  us  to 
work  through  the  files.  I  urge  all  claimants 
to  wait  for  notice  from  the  liquidator." 

The  association  is  not  responsible  for  the 
first  $100  of  each  claim.  Gates  said,  and  the 
maximum  claim  is  $500,000,  except  in  the 
case  of  workers'  compensation,  in  which 
terms  are  fixed  by  state  law. 

The  Department  of  Insurance  does  not 
yet  linow  the  full  extent  of  Mission's  claims 
liabilities  but  believes  that  the  guarantee  as- 
sociation's resources  will  l>e  adequate,  Gil- 
lespie said.  Although  Mission  Insurance  op- 
erated in  other  states,  the  "overwhelming" 
bulk  of  its  business  was  conducted  in  Cali- 
fornia, Gillespie  said.  The  other  states  have 
guarantee  funds  similar  to  California's. 

The  state  guarantee  funds  do  not,  howev- 
er, cover  reinsurance  policies,  under  which 
one  insurer  takes  on  a  share  of  the  risk  in 
(wlicies  written  by  another  company  in  ex- 
change for  a  share  of  the  premium  collect- 
ed. 

Mission  subsidiaries  both  bought  and  sold 
reinsurance,  and  the  state  has  sued  reinsur- 
ers that  it  claims  owe  Mission  Insurance 
$700  million.  If  recovered,  those  funds  will 
be  used  to  pay  claims  or  reimburse  the  guar- 
antee fund,  since  the  insurance  assessments 
that  feed  it  are  ultimately  passed  on  to  the 
public. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  group  of  reinsurers 
has  charged  in  a  lawsuit  that  Mission  fraud- 
ulently portrayed  its  financial  situation  in 
doing  business  with  them.  That  case  is 
pending  in  federal  court  in  Los  Angeles. 

Only  in  recent  years  did  Mission  veer  into 
the  arcane  world  of  reinsurance  from  its  rel- 
atively secure  base  in  workers'  compensa- 
tion. It  entered  the  new  field  at  a  time  when 
companies  were  in  a  frenzy  of  rate  slashing 
in  increasingly  wild  efforts  to  generate  pre- 
mium income  that  could  be  invested  at  the 
double-digit  interest  rates  then  prevailing, 
according  to  James  M.  Shamt>erger,  senior 
vice  president  of  the  Washington-based  Re- 
insurance Assn.  of  America. 

Along  with  similar  reinsurers,  Mission's 
reinsurance  subsidiaries  inevitably  took  on 
increasingly  speculative  risks  in  such  high- 
cost  areas  as  liability  coverage  for  ast>estos 
removal  and  day-care  centers  without  being 
able  to  balance  them  with  more  stable  rein- 
surance coverages.  Inevitably,  claims  mount- 
ed, and  Mission,  whose  stock  was  traded  on 
the  New  York  Stock  Exchange,  began  its 
dramatic  plunge  into  red  ink. 

One  question  intriguing  the  Insurance  in- 
dustry is  whether  Mission's  sinking  will 
create  a  "ripple  effect"  that  could  submerge 
other  insurers  that  had  ties  with  Mission. 
Gillespie,  for  one,  thinks  not. 

"We  looked  at  the  Mission  situation,"  she 
said,  "and  the  only  company  clearly  in  trou- 
ble was  Integrity  Insurance"— and  that  com- 
pany has  already  been  closed  in  California 
and  is  in  conservatorship  in  its  home  state 
of  New  Jersey.  "Other  companies  involved 
with  Mission  had  either  written  It  off  or  es- 
tablished [financial]  reserves.  So  we  do  not 
see  this  Insolvency  bringing  down  other 
companies,"  Gillespie  said. 

Among  the  losers  already  is  Cincinnati- 
based    investor    Carl    H.    Lindner,    whose 
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American  Financial  Corp.  owns  49.9%  of 
Mission's  stock.  AFC  has  already  written 
that  investment  off  its  books,  according  to  a 
source  within  the  company,  who  asked  not 
to  be  identified. 

The  source  disputed  claims  by  the  state  of 
California  that  American  Financial  had 
failed  to  honor  agreements  to  inject  fresh 
capital  into  Mission  Insurance.  "There  was 
lots  of  discussion  but  no  commitments,"  the 
source  said.  However,  he  added,  AFC  itself 
Invested  $75  million  on  its  own  in  an  at- 
tempt to  keep  the  company  alive. 

On  Monday,  the  state  took  over  Mission 
American  Insurance,  IiUssion  Insurance's 
Immediate  parent,  which  was  created  by 
Lindner  to  take  over  Mission  Insurance's 
business.  The  commissioner  said  she  sought 
the  conservatorship  to  protect  Mission 
American's  assets  from  the  involuntary 
bankruptcy  proceedings  now  pending 
against  the  sulisidiary's  holding  company. 
Mission  Insurance  Group. 

Gillespie  said  she  has  not  yet  determined 
whether  it  will  be  necessary  to  liquidate 
Mission  American,  which  was  Lindner's  last 
hope  to  recoup  his  investment. 

A  spokesman  for  Mission  Insurance  Group 
said  Tuesday  that  the  company  would  agree 
to  the  proceedings  under  Chapter  11  of  the 
U.S.  Banitruptcy  Code,  under  which  it  re- 
ceives protection  from  creditors  while  at- 
tempting to  work  out  a  reorganization  plan. 


DR.  MARTIN  LUTHER  KING 


HON.  TONY  COELHO 

or  caufornia 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESCNTATIVBS 

Wednesday,  February  11,  1987 

Mr.  COELHO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wouki  yke  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  share  with  my  (»i- 
leagues  the  folkiwing  poem  prepared  t>y  a 
young  constituent  of  mine,  Mr.  Ray  BeJarano, 
Jr.  I  believe  that  in  light  of  the  recent  birthday 
of  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  this  literary  work 
does  a  fine  job  of  expressing  the  emotnns 
which  so  many  Amernans  feit  during  their 
own  celebratkjns  of  this  special  day.  It  is  with 
pride  that  I  offer  this  poem  fcx  indivklual  ra- 
flectk>n. 

The  poem  follows: 

Dr.  Martin  Luther  King 

EDU)CT 

You  have  planted  many  flowers. 

And  they've  cut  them  at  the  stem 

But  your  gift  keeps  reproducing 

And  someday  they're  gonna  cover  all  the 

land. 
Oh  Martin,  I  know  you  hear 
The  changes  in  the  air 
For  your  people  have  found  a  new  dream 
And  you  helped  to  guide  them  there. 
AU  you  wanted  was  equality 
For  every  creed  of  man 
And  your  life  was  a  sacrifice 
For  the  freedom  of  all  men. 
I  know  you  won't  be  leading 
But  the  March  will  carry  on 
From  the  roads  of  Alabama 
To  the  streets  of  the  promised  land. 
The  bullet  that  struck  you  down 
Had  no  Impact  on  your  Master  Plan 
For  the  dream  of  one  chUd 
Is  greater  than  the  deeds  of  all  the  selfish 

men. 
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I  cant  deny.  I  dMnt  cry  when  I  heard  the 
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mlssioner  with  a  widely  acclaimed  mandate 
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I  cant  deny.  I  didnt  cry  when  I  heftrd  the 

newBttetdky 
B^ttM  stnBcth  you  gave  us 
wm  aaka  w  carry  oo 
Bvan  tf  you  arent  tbere. 

"Happy    "''*»''«T    ICartin    Luther    Kinc 
Today  the  Katton  Bonon  your  Dream." 

By  Ray  BeJarano. 


TRIBUTE  TO  VINCENT  R.  IMPEL- 
UTTBRI— A  TRUE  SERVANT  OP 
THE  PEOPLE  OF  NEW  YORK 

HON.  MAMO  BIAGGI 

oraswToaK 

m  TBI  BOU8I  or  UPRaSDTTATIVXS 

Wedneadoft  February  11. 1987 
Mr.  BiAOGL  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today  to  pay 
HxHi  to  •  good  Wand  of  mine,  a  good  triarvj 

of  law  anfofoanMnt  and  a  good  friend  of  New 
Yofti.  VInoenI  R.  ImpeWlMi  On  January  29. 
we  toal  a  great  ctwmpion  when  Vincent 
paoaed  away.  Vinoant  waa  bom  in  Sicily,  immi- 
graing  to  New  Yortt  with  hia  famiy  as  a  small 
cMd.  He  aamed  in  the  U.S.  Navy  during  World 
Wv  I  and  returned  to  New  York  to  complete 
Ma  Fordfwm  Law  School  degree,  while  work- 
ing at  nigfit  Aflar  serving  as  assistant  district 
attorney,  and  mainlaining  a  thriving  private 
practioe,  Vincent  became  a  law  secretaiy  for 
aeveral  New  York  State  Supreme  Court  jus- 
ticaa.  In  1945.  ha  was  etected  as  president  of 
the  Naw  York  Oly  Council. 

From  1960  to  1953,  Vincent  served  as 
mayor  of  Naw  York,  winning  the  election  with- 
out the  andoraament  of  any  of  the  major  polit- 
ical pariaa  and  with  the  oppoeitnn  of  Tamma- 
ny H4  at  that  tima  Naw  York's  major  poMKal 
macNna.  He  went  on  to  serve  as  a  New  York 
ctMnai  court  )udga  and  retirBd  in  1965. 

I  first  mat  Vincent  back  in  1948.  when  I  was 
a  mambar  of  the  New  York  PoKca  Depart- 
manL  At  tliat  time  ha  was  president  of  the 
New  York  CMy  Cound.  under  then-Mayor  Wil- 
lan  CDwyar.  In  1950.  CDwyer  resigned  to 
baooma  Ambanador  to  Mexico,  leaving  Vin- 
cent aa  acting  mayor.  unH  ttw  outcome  of  a 
^MCial  aloctfan  was  determined.  Vincent  de- 
ddad  to  run  for  mayor  in  ttie  special  electkxi. 
However.  Tammany  Hall,  the  New  Yoric 
DamocratK  organbatton,  was  not  supportive 
of  Ns  bid.  When  ha  was  denied  regular  orga- 
nialion  nominatfora.  Vincent  started  a  volun- 
teer effort. 

I  attended  the  first  meeting  of  his  campaign 
for  mayor,  hato  in  Sammy's  Bowery  Follies  on 
a  Sunday  aflamoort  Sammy  Fuchs.  the  pro- 
prietor of  Sammy'a,  Sal  Mintsale.  ttten  a  ser- 
geant in  the  Naw  York  Pofioe  Department  and 
the  half-dann  others  at  the  meeting  were 
among  the  primary  mcwers  in  his  carnpaign. 
TNa  amal  group  muahnxxned  into  a  citywide 
drivw,  wNch  formed  the  Expertonce  Party  and 
dalMiad  Vtnoant  bnpeCtleri  a  victory. 

Under  hia  admUMtatton,  police  and  law  en- 
foicarwant  ofRoara  gained  significant  legislative 
%ioarN  was  a  tnje  aervant  of  the 
I  am  proud  to  tmie  known  Vincent 
and  to  have  bean  aUa  to  cal  him  my  friend. 

TTwt  waa  another  time,  anotlwr  city  and  an- 
other ganeraloa  I  was  privileged  to  be  part  of 
M. 

Vinoanfa  obituary  aa  it  appeared  in  the  New 
York  Thnea  folows: 
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Vaicnrr  iMraixrrrBU  Is  Dkad;  Mator  op 

New  York  in  1950's 

(By  Robert  D.  McFadden) 

Vkicent  R.  ImpelUtteri,  an  immigrant  cob- 
bler's son  who  defied  the  Democnttic  ma- 
chine of  Tammany  Hall  and  became  Mayor 
of  Bew  York  from  1950  to  1953.  died  of 
heart  failure  yesterday  at  Bridgeport 
(Coan.)  Hospital.  He  was  80  years  old. 

Mr.  ImpelUtteri.  who  retired  as  a  Criminal 
Court  Judge  in  1965.  had  been  iU  with  Park- 
sinaOn's  disease  for  the  last  four  years  and. 
thoagh  he  maintained  a  residence  at  the 
New  York  Athletic  Club,  had  sUyed  in  con- 
valeacent  homes,  most  recently  the  Carolton 
Convalescent  Hospital  in  Fairfield,  Conn. 
He  entered  Bridgeport  Hospital  early  this 
week  with  an  infection  and  died  at  2:40  P.M. 
yesterday. 

In  an  era  of  flamboyant  politicians  and 
corruption  scandals,  Mr.  ImpelUtteri— delib- 
erate, scholarly.  mUd  to  the  point  of  shy- 
ness—struck a  responsive  chord  with  New 
York  voters  and  liecame  the  first  person 
ever  to  become  mayor  of  New  York  without 
the  support  of  a  major  poUtical  party. 

The  stage  was  set  in  September  1950 
when,  with  a  poUtical  scandal  about  to 
break  WiUiam  OTJwyer  resigned  as  Mayor 
to  accept  President  Tnmian's  appointment 
as  AmtMLSsador  to  Mexico,  and  Mr.  ImpelUt- 
teri—an  O'Dwyer  prot«g6  who  had  l)een 
City  CouncU  president  since  1946— became 
Acting  Mayor. 

AH  01»SET  VICTORY 

A  special  election  was  called  to  fiU  the 
thrte  remaining  years  of  Mr.  0'I>wyer's 
term,  and  Mr.  ImpelUtteri,  who  had  been 
squabbling  off  and  on  with  Manhattan 
Democratic  machine  known  as  Tammany 
Hall,  did  not  get  his  party's  nomination. 

Defying  the  Tammany  Tiger,  Mr.  Impel- 
Uttari— who  had  been  Acting  Mayor  during 
B4r.  O'Dwyer's  frequent  vacations— ran  as 
an  Independent  under  the  banner  of  the  Ex- 
perience Party. 

He  was  a  slightly  buUt,  courteous  man 
witfc  Uttle  of  the  turbulent  energy  or  whim- 
sical humor  of  former  Mayor  MoreUo  H.  La 
Ouardia  or  Mr.  O'Dwyer.  His  speech  was 
devoid  of  colorful  language  and  his  gestures 
seemed  limited  to  clasping  his  hands  or 
slowly  twisting  one  of  the  dozen  cigars  he 
smoked  daUy. 

Bven  astute  poUtical  observers  gave  him 
Uttle  chance  to  win,  but  a  volunteer  organi- 
zation sprang  up  almost  overnight,  and  his 
fight  against  the  machine  captured  the 
imagination  of  New  Yorkers,  who  gave  him 
a  2tS,000-vote  plurality  in  a  three-way  race 
to  become  the  city's  101st  mayor. 

After  the  election,  he  made  peace  with 
Democratic  leaders  in  aU  the  boroughs 
except  Manhattan,  but  he  continued  to 
demy  patronage  to  the  Tammany  leader, 
Caimine  G.  DeSapio,  and  this  contributed 
to  bis  poUtical  downfaU. 

PROPOSED  TRAIf  srr  AGEHCT 

lliough  not  of  his  own  making,  a  series  of 
inherited  scandals— most  of  them  involving 
payoffs  by  gamblers  to  the  poUce  and 
shakedowns  of  businesses  by  firefighters- 
beset  the  ImpelUtteri  administration,  along 
with  postwar  inflation  and  fiscal  worries 
stelnining  from  entrenched  budgets  based 
on  stop-gap  measures. 

Mayor  ImpeUitteri  Instituted  plans  to  cut 
co^  and  to  create  long-term  financial  sta- 
bility for  the  city  government,  proposed 
what  was  to  become  an  independent  Transit 
Authority  to  take  transit  affairs  out  of  poli- 
tics and  named  a  former  United  States  At- 
torney, Thomas  F.  Murphy,  as  poUce  com- 
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missioner  with  a  widely  acclaimed  mandate 
to  root  out  corruption. 

But  the  brush  of  scandal  touched  some 
members  of  his  staff  and.  though  Mr.  Im- 
pelUtteri '  himself  was  never  accused  of 
wrongdoing,  his  administration  was  hurt  by 
it.  What  foUtlcal  observers  caUed  his  lack  of 
foref ulness  in  dealings  with  Gov.  Thomas  E. 
Dewey  and  the  RepubUcan-dominated  legis- 
lature also  raised  doubts. 

DKrKATKD  BT  WAGNEB 

And  when  he  sought  re-election  in  1953, 
the  opposition  of  Tanunany  HaU  proved  de- 
cisive. He  was  easUy  defeated  by  the  Man- 
hattan Borough  President.  Robert  F. 
Wagner,  Who  went  on  to  serve  three  terms 
as  mayor.  Mr.  ImpelUtteri  stepped  down  on 
Dec.  31,  liBSS.  and  two  days  later  was  named 
to  a  JudgSship  by  Mayor  Wagner. 

To  say  that  Vincent  Richard  ImpelUtteri 
rose  from  obscurity  would  be  an  understate- 
ment of  the  first  magnitude.  He  was  bom  on 
Feb.  4.  1900,  in  the  vUlage  of  IsneUo,  Sicily. 
His  father,  Salvatore  ImpeUitteri,  was  a 
shoemaker  who  brought  the  famUy  to  the 
Lower  East  Side  when  Vincent  was  a  chUd. 
The  family  later  moved  to  Ansonia,  Conn. 

The  boy  graduated  from  Ansonia  High 
School  is  1917.  He  Joined  the  Navy  and 
served  in  World  War  I  as  a  radioman  on  a 
destroyer.  After  the  war.  he  attended  the 
Fordham  Law  School,  going  to  classes  by 
day  while  serving  successively  as  a  night 
beUboy  and  manager  at  a  Broadway  hotel. 

He  becaiue  a  United  States  citizen  in  1922 
and  eamtd  his  law  degree  in  1924. 

After  admission  to  the  bar,  he  Joined  a  law 
firm  in  which  Martin  Conboy,  an  Influential 
Democratic  figure,  was  a  member.  From 
1929  to  1938,  Mr.  ImpeUitteri  served  as  an 
assistant  district  attorney  in  Manhattan.  He 
then  returned  to  private  law  practice, 
mainly  handling  criminal  cases. 

Since  his  coUege  days,  he  had  been  active 
in  Democratic  poUtics,  and,  through  these 
associations,  was  named  in  1941  as  law  secre- 
tary to  Aistlce  Peter  Schmuck  of  the  State 
Supreme  Court.  Later,  he  became  secretary 
to  Justice  Joseph  Gavagan. 

A  REPUTATION  FOR  HONESTY 

A  modest,  unassuming  man,  Mr.  ImpelUt- 
teri was  virtuaUy  unknown  to  New  Yorkers 
when  he  was  elected  president  of  the  City 
CouncU,  the  No.  2  position  at  City  HaU,  in 
1945. 

It  was  said  that  when  Democratic  leaders 
were  looking  for  a  likely  candidate  for  the 
Council  presidency,  they  thumbed  through 
the  "Green  Book,"  the  city's  official  directo- 
ry, untU  they  came  upon  the  name  Vincent 
ImpeUitteri,  then  a  Judicial  clerk.  He  had  a 
reputation  for  honesty,  ability  and  party 
loyalty,  and  it  was  thought  that  as  an  Ital- 
ian-bom Roman  CathoUc  he  could  help  the 
O'Dwyer  ticket. 

Mr.  ImpelUtteri  had  one  drawback.  As  a 
report  in  The  New  York  World  Telegram 
put  it,  he  had  had  "the  Injudicious  good 
taste  to  snub  Frank  CosteUo.  the  gambler 
and  raclseteer  who  often  has  been  caUed  the 
czar  behind  the  scenes  of  Tanunany." 

Tammany  HaU  opposed  Mr.  ImpelUtteri's 
selection,  but  Mr.  O'Dwyer  insisted  upon  it, 
and  the  ticket  won  handUy  in  1945. 

In  the  next  four  years,  Mr.  ImpeUitteri 
worked  quietly,  overshadowed  by  Mr. 
O'Dwyet,  and  was  rewarded  in  1949  by  being 
named  to  the  ticket  again.  WhUe  they  were 
re-electad,  the  effects  of  the  growing  scan- 
dal were  already  being  felt,  and  Mr. 
OT)wyer  poUed  only  1.2  mUlion  votes  to  Mr. 
ImpeUitteri's  1.3  mlUion. 
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Mr.  O'Dwyer,  who  was  increasingly  preoc- 
cupied with  the  scandal,  resigned  on  Sept.  2. 
1950,  and  Mr.  ImpelUtteri  succeeded  him  as 
Acting  Mayor.  Two  days  later,  he  an- 
nounced that  he  would  run  in  the  special 
election. 

WON  KANY  ENDORSEMENTS 

Though  he  lacked  Tammany  support,  he 
won  endorsements  from  citizens'  groups  and 
newspapers,  who  called  him  "Impy,"  and  he 
attracted  a  wide  following.  The  New  York 
Times,  in  an  editorial,  said: 

"He  doesn't  jump  into  decisions;  in  fact, 
he  seems  to  make  up  his  mind  very  deUber- 
ately,  especially  on  financial  matters.  He 
does  not  create  emergencies.  He  gives  the 
impression  of  dogged  earnestness  and  good 
intentions." 

In  those  times  of  upheaval,  he  seemed  to 
be  Just  what  the  voters  wanted. 

In  an  interview  in  1965,  when  he  retired 
from  the  Criminal  Court  bench,  he  recalled 
having  been  "keenly  disappointed"  at  not 
being  re-elected  Mayor.  But,  he  added.  "I 
never  became  bitter." 

He  also  noted  that  fame  was  fleeting.  He 
often  walked  through  the  streets  of  New 
York,  he  said,  and  people  smiled  at  him  and 
called  him  "Impy"  or  "Judge."  But  many 
others  did  not  recognize  him  and  had  no 
idea  that  he  had  been  mayor. 

Mr.  ImpelUtteri  married  the  former  Eliza- 
beth Agnes  McLaughlin  in  1926.  The  couple 
had  no  chUdren.  Mrs.  ImpeUitteri  died  in 
1967.  He  Is  survived  by  a  sister,  Mrs.  Rose 
Concowich  of  Derby,  Conn. 

A  funeral  will  be  held  Monday  at  9:15 
A.M.  at  Spinelli-Malerba  Funeral  Home  in 
Ansonia,  Conn.,  foUowed  by  a  Mass  of 
Christian  Burial  at  10  A.M.  at  Holy  Rosary 
Church  in  Ansonia.  Burial  will  be  in  Mount 
Saint  Peter's  Cemetery  in  Derby. 


JOINT  RESOLUTION  AUTHORIZ- 
ING ESTABLISHMENT  OF  A  ME- 
MORIAL FOR  AMERICAN  MER- 
CHANT SEAMEN 


HON.  WALTER  B.  JONES 

OP  NORTH  CAROLINA 
IN  THZ  HOUSE  OF  REPRXSENTATITES 

Wednesday,  February  11,  1987 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  introducing  a  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res. 
147)  to  estat>lish  a  memorial  dedicated  to 
some  unsung  American  heroes.  Over  the  past 
several  years  I  have  received  countless  letters 
from  irKJividuals  wtra  served  aboard  U.S.  mer- 
chant vessels  in  wartime — a  service  which 
was  absolutely  critical  to  our  success  in  most, 
(f  not  all,  conflicts. 

These  letters  recount  in  painful  detail,  sto- 
ries of  hardship,  fear,  arvJ  death  during  the 
supply  missions  to  American  soldiers  and 
allies  around  the  gtotM.  During  tt>eir  service  to 
our  country  American  seamen  were  torpedoed 
and  left  to  drown.  They  were  incarcerated  with 
military  personnel.  They  were  subject  to  the 
same  regimen  and  punishment  of  tfie  Armed 
Forces.  ArxJ  yet  tfiey  are  denied  the  simple 
benefits  acconjed  to  military  veterans. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  few  of  us  here  in  Congress 
have  tong  sought  to  extend  in  some  small  way 
the  gratitude  of  our  Natnn  for  the  bravery  of 
merchant  saitors  wtw  served  our  Natton  in 
wartime.  Their  actkxis  shoukJ  stand  as  a  shin- 
ing example  to  us  all. 
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Though  more  ought  to  be  done,  I  am  pro- 
posing that  we  take  a  small  step  in  the  right 
directton  rK>w.  My  joint  resolutton  will  provide, 
at  no  expense  to  ti>e  Federal  Government,  a 
memorial  dedicated  to  those  seamen  ¥vtK} 
died  while  serving  on  American  ships  in  war- 
time. It  is  the  very  least  we  can  do  and  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  give  this  measure  rapid  and 
favorable  consideratton. 
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Todd  Westtxook  is  one  tough  faltow.  a  citi- 
zen wtK)  is  an  inspiration  to  others. 


AWARD    HONORS    TODD     WEST- 
BROOK  OF  LANCASTER.  TX 


HON.  JOHN  BRYANT 

OP  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  11,  1987 

Mr.  BRYANT.  Mr.  Speaker.  Todd  West- 
brook,  a  junior  at  Lancaster  High  School, 
scored  a  fiek)  goal  in  a  baskett>all  game  last 
month  against  Cedar  Hid  High  School,  and 
that  led  to  my  recognition  of  him  as  the  first 
winner  of  my  "Congressional  Citizenship 
Award." 

The  award  will  be  given  monthly  to  Dallas 
County  residents  for  outstarxling  achieve- 
ments, arKl  Todd  Westt>rook's  first  t)askett>all 
goal  In  almost  a  year  ranks  as  an  outstanding 
achievement  in  any  league. 

A  standout  mentoer  of  Lancaster  High's 
1966  tjasketball  team  as  a  sophomore,  Todd 
was  found  in  March  to  have  a  malignant 
tumor  behind  his  right  eye.  The  6-foot,  3-inch 
student  tost  25  pounds  from  his  already  lanky 
frame  to  135  pounds,  and  it  was  feared  ttiat 
his  athletic  erideavors,  wtuch  had  given  him 
arxl  his  feltow  students  so  much  pleasure, 
were  at  an  end.  But  he  fought  t)ack  with  de- 
termirution  and  was  able  to  make  brief  ap- 
pearances in  games  by  mid-Jamjary. 

Todd's  strong  spirit  and  optimistic  outlook 
are  two  assets  that  will  make  him  a  winner  in 
life.  His  courage  and  determination,  as  well  as 
the  erKXXjragement  of  his  family  and  friends, 
prove  that  the  strongest  odds  can  be  over- 
come. 

Todd,  selected  by  a  panel  of  citizen  advis- 
ers from  among  dozens  of  worthy  nominees 
to  be  presented  with  the  first  monthly  award, 
was  ttie  star  player  of  the  Lancaster  Tigers 
last  year,  leading  tfw  team  in  scoring,  re- 
bounding, and  steals  en  route  to  being  named 
the  District  7-AAAA  sophomore  of  ttie  year. 

Recurring  headaches  and  swelling  aroufKl 
his  right  eye  led  to  a  medk:al  examinatkxi 
after  the  1986  basketball  season,  and  cancer 
was  diagnosed.  By  last  Chirstmas,  radiatton 
treatment  tiad  reduced  the  size  of  ttw  tumor, 
and  he  was  judged  to  be  not  in  immediate 
danger  so  he  was  altowed  to  rejoin  his  team 
arxl  attempt  to  regain  his  baskettMll  skills. 

As  his  mother.  Camelia  Smart,  noted,  "He's 
back  in  sctKX>l  and  playing  baskettiall  as  hard 
as  he  can." 

It  hasn't  been  easy.  After  working  out  for  a 
month,  Todd  saw  his  first  game  actton  against 
Cedar  Hill  and  played  5  minutes  2  nights  later 
against  Ennis.  The  chenrwtherapy,  however, 
left  him  susceptible  to  infection,  and  he  has 
since  missed  some  classes  arxJ  workout  time 
with  a  heavy  coW.  But  a  cokj  is  something 
Todd  Westbrook  and  his  family  consider  just 
another  minor  problem. 


THE  DEBT  OP  TWO  JIMA 


HON.  BENJAMIN  A.  GUMAN 

or  NEW  TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  SEPRESKNTATIVCS 

Wednesday,  February  11, 1987 

Mr.  GILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  month 
marks  the  42d  anniversary  of  one  of  the  moat 
celebrated  battles  in  U.S.  mMtary  history. 

In  1945.  6.821  Amertoan  marines  artd  sail- 
ors gave  their  lives  and  over  19,000  were 
wounded  in  an  effort  to  secure  the  island  of 
Iwo  Jima  as  an  American  foottiokJ  in  the  Pa- 
cific conflkrt 

Before  Worid  War  II,  Iwo  Jima  was  noted 
only  for  it's  sulphur  deposits  and  for  the  rem- 
nants of  ancient  volcank;  activity.  In  ttie  years 
to  foltow,  It  became  known  as  an  islarxl  wHiere 
thousands  of  men  fought  so  valiantly,  arxl 
died  so  bravely,  for  such  a  seemingly  paltry 
piece  of  land. 

Despite  Its  geographic  insigniftoanca,  two 
Jima  t>ecame  one  of  the  most  strategically  int- 
portant  areas  in  the  Padfk:  basin.  Its  uttimate 
control  became  a  decisive  factor  in  the  strug- 
gle for  vKtory  in  ttie  Pacific  conflict 

The  Japanese  had  made  ttie  island  of  Iwo 
Jima  a  major  base  from  wtiich  air  attacks  on 
American-hekJ  Saipan  were  frequently 
launched.  Two  airfieMs  were  fuHy  operattonal 
and  a  third  was  being  txjHt  at  ttie  time  of  ttie 
U.S.  invaston.  By  taking  control  of  Iwo  Jima. 
our  forces  eliminated  a  staging  area  for  Japa- 
nese attacks  and  at  ttie  same  time  provided 
an  emergency  landing  statwn  only  680  miles 
from  Japan's  home  islands  for  our  bonrtoers 
and  fighter  escorts. 

The  courageous  efforts  of  our  men  are  of 
personal  and  direct  Importance  to  me.  As  a 
staff  sergeant  in  the  19th  Bomb  Group  of  the 
20th  Air  Force,  my  crew  were  forced  to  come 
down  several  times  on  Iwo  Jima,  en  route 
from  the  home  islands.  In  fact  ttie  island  pro- 
vkled  refuge  for  over  24,000  American  airmen 
before  the  war  ended. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  great  debt  is  owed  to  ttiose 
men  wiio  secured  two  Jima  for  ttie  United 
States.  Men  wtiose  heroism  earned  24 
Medals  of  Honor,  and  wtiose  vator  far  trarv 
scended  the  call  of  duty.  Adm.  Chester  I4imitz 
once  saki,  "On  hwo  Jima,  uncommon  vator 
was  a  common  virtue."  Well,  ttiese  uncom- 
mon men  sfiared  a  tove  and  a  feeling  of  patri- 
otism for  this  country  whKh  drove  ttiem  to  vk- 
tory.  Their  efforts  cannot  and  wnll  not  be  for- 
gotten. 

Pertiaps  our  clearest  memory  of  Iwo  Jima  is 
an  unforgettat)le  picture  of  six  young  marines 
raising  the  flag  at  Mount  SuriMChi.  which  was 
taken  by  an  Associated  Press  ptiotographer. 
Three  of  these  brave  soMiers  dto  not  survive 
the  battle,  but  our  memories  of  ttiem.  atong 
with  all  of  ttie  ottiers  wtio  served  tiieir  country 
so  selflessly,  will  undout>tedly  live  on  forever. 
This  famed  photo— memorialized  for  all  time 
as  the  basis  for  the  Marine  Corps  Monument 
at  Arlington  Natkxiai  Cemetery— serves  as  a 
candkl  and  fitting  symbol  of  marine  bravery 
and  heroism. 
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Mr.  Speakar.  this  heroom.  coupled  with  Iwo 
Jma't  ttmtei^  Importance  an  importance 
tar  wtiich  ao  ifWiy  oWared  and  gave  their 
Iwaa— are  t«K>  important  reasons  why  I  have, 
in  ttia  past,  voicad  obiaclion  to  proposals  that 
would  have  our  Nation  return  Iwo  Jima  to  the 
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ttw  groundwork  for  a  mutual  nuclear  test  t>an 
agreement  with  the  Soviet  Union. 
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THE  SONNENBERG  GARDENS 


Mr.  Spaalwr.  as  wa  again  approach  the  an- 
nivanary  of  the  iMMa  of  Iwo  Jima,  let  us  not 
forgal  ttioaa  who  give  ao  much  and  asked  so 
Wta.  I  invito  my  coiaaguen  to  join  with  me 
and  the  many  aurvivors  of  Iwo  Jima  in  com- 
niainoiattfig  iNa  mMiary  campaign  and  in  sa- 
luling  thaaa  vaiant  veterans,  and  offering 
Iham  our  Nation's  heartfelt  thanks. 


STATEMENT  SUPPORTING  A 
MUTUAL  NUCLEAR  TEST  MOR- 
ATORIUM 


HON.  CHARLES  ROSE 

Vt  HOKTH  CAaOLniA 

ni  TBI  Bousi  or  rkprisentativxs 
Wednesday.  FOmuiry  11, 1987 

Mr.  ROSE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  stand  before  the 
House  of  Representatives  today  to  affirm  my 
support  for  H.R.  12.  the  Mutual  Nuclear  War- 
head TesSng  Moratorium  Act  I  believe  this 
iagialation  is  an  essential  step  toward  reach- 
ing atabKty  in  an  increasingly  dangerous  and 
oowyICK  environmenL 

Every  UnHed  States  PresxJent  since  Dwight 
D.  Eisenhower  has  recognized  the  need  to 
secure  an  arms  control  agreement,  arxl  each 
haa  suocessfuMy  negoliatad  at  least  1  of  the 
20  arms  control  treaties  signed  by  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union.  Unfortunately, 
the  currant  adrainisliatwn  has  been  unable  to 
achieve  auch  an  agreement  arxl  has,  actually, 
engaged  in  defense  initiatives  tfuit  are  con- 
trary to  the  Praaidonfs  expressed  Intent  to  de- 
calarate  the  arms  race. 

Over  the  past  18  months,  ttie  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment haa  exercised  a  unilateral  nuclear 
testing  moratorium  and,  recently,  has  allowed 
American  adentisls  to  operate  seismic  moni- 
toring statmns  around  the  major  Soviet  nucle- 
ar test  site.  During  the  same  period,  our 
loader  has  abandoned  some  proviskHis  of 
past  arms  control  agreements  and  conducted 
more  than  20  nudear  tests.  Unfortunately,  the 
f>esident  has  winked  at  the  Soviets'  threat  to 
resume  nudear  testing  immediately  folk>wing 
the  first  Unitsd  States  nudear  test  in  1987. 
Last  week's  Hazabrook  test  has  more  certain- 
ly set  the  stage  for  an  escalatkyi  In  the  arms 
race  and  has  acted  against  the  expressed  will 
of  the  American  put)lic  and  ttie  United  States 
Congreas  to  establish  an  environment  that  is 
conducive  to  entering  arms  control  negotia- 
tiona  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

Although  I  have  always  supported,  and  will 
continue  to  support,  efforts  to  maintain  a 
strong  defense  in  the  interest  of  natnnal  se- 
curity, I  do  not  believe  \ha/t  the  current  situa- 
ton  anaurea  a  safe  and  secure  future  for  our 
Nation.  For  this  reason,  I  feel  compelled  to  re- 
assure the  PiaaMent  of  our  Nation's  sirx^re 
commitment  to  reverse  tfie  arms  race,  and  I 
bojeyio  that  H.R.  12  ia  the  appropriate  vehk:le 
for  this  task.  I  hope  ttiat  my  colleagues  will 
join  me  in  supporting  the  Mutual  Nuclear  War- 
head Tasting  Moratorium  Act  and  in  setting 


HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

OP  NEW  YORK 
IN  TH£  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  11,  1987 

tJt.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  once  again,  I  am 
introducing  legislatk>n  to  ren)Ove  a  reverter 
ctauae  from  the  Sonnent>erg  Gardens,  in  Can- 
andaigua,  NY.  Unfortunately,  a  reverter  clause 
in  their  deed  prevents  this  beautiful  attraction 
from  taking  advantage  of  beneficial  long-term 
financing  for  capital  improvements  and  more 
importantiv  from  carrying  the  consklerable 
valie  of  ttieir  real  estate  as  an  asset.  The  fi- 
nancial harxj-tying  imposed  by  the  reverter 
clatjse  is  unnecessary,  because  there  was 
never  any  intention  tHjt  to  use  Sonnentierg 
Gardens  as  a  nonprofit  educational  facility. 

Sonnent)erg  is  one  of  the  most  magnificent 
late  Victorian  gardens  ever  created  In  America 
arxj  is  a  great  cultural  and  educational  asset 
to  the  Finger  Lakes  regk}n.  The  gardens  are  a 
picturesque  look  into  life  at  the  turn  of  the 
century.  The  50  acres  of  beautiful  gardens,  as 
well  as  the  40-room  mansion  and  conservato- 
ry they  surround  are  open  to  the  public  for 
toufE.  Eight  formal  gardens  feature  outstand- 
ing dassk^l  statuary,  waterways,  and  foun- 
tains. The  manskjn  rooms— ranging  from  ren- 
aissance to  19th  century— the  decorative  arts 
collectkin,  and  the  mansion  itself  present  a 
unique  view  of  Victorian  era  architecture  and 
lifestyle.  The  facilities  extend  themselves  to 
summer  educational  workshops  in  everything 
from  horticulture  and  landscape  design  to  art, 
sciarKe,  and  drama. 

In  addition,  1987  is  Sonnent>erg's  centenni- 
al /ear  and  it  would  be  wondertui  to  give  this 
treatment  landmark  a  needed  present  by  re- 
moving the  reverter  clause.  In  this  case,  the 
reverter  clause  is  an  unreasonable  tHjrden, 
and  today,  in  this  the  centennial  year  of  the 
Sonnent)erg  Gardens,  I  am  introducing  legisla- 
tk}n  to  remove  the  reverter  clause  and  allow 
the  gardens  to  be  developed  to  their  fullest 
potential  as  an  educational  and  cultural  facili- 
ty. 


TRIBUTE  TO  JOHN  A.  CAPARO 


HON.  JAMES  A.  TRAFICANT,  JR. 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  11,  1987 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  ths  time  I 
would  like  to  insert  into  the  Record  the  biog- 
raphy of  Mr.  John  A.  Cafaro,  who  passed 
awly  on  January  2,  1987. 

Jbhn  A.  Cafaro  was  the  vice-chairman  and 
cofbunder  of  ttie  Cafaro  Co.  of  Youngstown, 
OH.  which  is  located  In  nr)y  district.  All  of  us  in 
the  Youngstown  community  riKXjm  the  loss  of 
suOh  a  dednated  indivkiual.  Not  only  was  Mr. 
Cafaro  an  outstanding  businessman,  he  was 
also  committed  to  helping  his  community  and 
was  a  dedicated  family  man.  His  leadership 
and  viskm  will  be  sorely  missed.  Mr.  Speaker, 


I  am  honored  to  insert  into  the  Record  Mr. 
Cafaro's  biography: 

John  A.  Cafaro 
John  A.  Cafaro  was  t>om  June  24.  1911  In 
Youngstown,  Ohio,  the  son  of  inunigrant 
parents,  Antonio  Cafaro  and  Flora  DiSLna 
Cafaro.  Mr.  Cafaro  spent  his  l>oyhood  years 
growing  up  on  Youngstown's  E^t  side, 
where  ha  resided  at  his  parent's  home  on 
McHenry  Street.  He  attended  McGuffey 
and  Mailison  Elementary  Schools  and 
Youngstown's  East  High  School  where  he 
graduated  In  1929.  Following  his  graduation 
from  East  High,  he  attended  Hall's  Business 
College,  where  he  undertook  a  numl>er  of 
business  courses. 

In  his  <arly  adult  years,  he  was  employed 
by  Republic  Steel  Corporation  as  an  inspec- 
tor. In  the  mid  1930's  he,  along  with  his 
father  and  his  brother  William,  established 
the  Rltz  Bar  Supper  Club,  which  was  to 
t>ecome  Youngstown's  most  popular  night 
spot  throughout  the  1940's. 

On  August  13,  1942,  John  was  Inducted 
Into  the  U.S.  Army  where,  during  World 
War  II,  he  served  as  a  Sergeant  In  Africa 
and  Europe.  He  was  awarded  the  Purple 
Heart  and  two  Bronze  Stars  for  valor.  In  ad- 
dition, he  received  a  campaign  medal  with 
five  Bronze  Stars,  a  World  War  II  Victory 
Medal  aad  The  Good  Conduct  Medal.  He 
was  honorably  discharged  on  November  29, 
1945. 

He  returned  to  Youngstown  and  resumed 
an  active  role  In  the  operation  of  the  supper 
club.  In  1950  he,  and  his  brother  William 
founded  William  M.  Cafaro  and  Associates, 
which  weuld  be  the  predecessor  of  what  is 
now  luiown  as  The  Cafaro  Company,  which 
is  one  of  America's  five  largest  shopping 
center  and  shopping  mall  operators,  devel- 
opers an4  managers. 

He  serted  as  Vice-Chairman  of  the  Cafaro 
Company.  Among  his  many  responsibilities, 
he  headod  the  Construction  Division  of  the 
Company,  and  in  that  capacity,  directed  the 
construction  of  28  million  square  feet  of 
shopping  malls  and  other  commercial  prop- 
erties. HJe  served  as  an  officer  and  was  on 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  over  60  real  estate 
organizations.  In  the  Mahoning  Valley,  he 
personally  oversaw  the  construction  of  the 
Company's  Cortx>rate  Offices  at  2445  Bel- 
mont Ayenue,  Youngstown;  the  Eastwood 
Mall  and  Great  East  Plaza,  both  In  Niles: 
Ridgeview  Plaza  and  the  Murphy  Mart 
Plaza,  both  in  Warren:  the  Fifth  Street 
Plaza  and  the  Struthers  Plaza  Annex,  both 
in  Struthers:  and  the  Lincoln  Knolls  Plaza, 
McGuffey  Mall  and  Garland  Plaza,  all  in 
Youngstown,  Ohio.  He  was  also  the  Presi- 
dent of  Oarland  Lanes,  Inc.,  owning  and  op- 
erating the  McGuffey  Lanes  Bowling  Alley 
until  1985. 

He  was  an  active  meml>er  of  Our  Lady  of 
Mount  Carmel  Parish  where  he  was  a 
foundinf  and  honorary  member  of  the  Par- 
ish's Vestibule  Club.  Along  with  his  brother 
and  other  memljers  of  his  family,  he  con- 
tributed sutKtantlally  to  the  expansion  of 
the  Church's  facilities.  He  was  a  special  sui>- 
porter  and  devotee  of  a  Shrine  to  St.  Antho- 
ny, whidh  is  located  tuljacent  to  the  Church 
Building.  For  a  number  of  years  he  served 
as  a  Trustee  of  the  Parish.  He  was  a  long- 
time monber  of  tmth  the  Order  of  Sons  of 
Italy  in  America,  Italia  Lodge  2539  and  the 
Veterans  of  FHjreign  Wars  Post  8841.  He  was 
a  Charier  Memt>er  of  the  Arco  Veterans 
Club  and  a  meml>er  of  the  V.I.P.  Scholar- 
ship Committee  for  the  l>enefit  of  Youngs- 
town State  University.  He  was  also  an  advo- 
cate and  supporter  of  the  Missionairies  of 


the  Sacred  Heart  from  the  time  of  their  es- 
tabllstiment  in  the  Youngstown  area.  He 
was  an  original  meml>er  of  the  Century 
Club  for  the  t>enefit  of  the  Ursuline  Sisters 
as  well  as  being  an  original  memtier  of  the 
Clnquanta  Club,  which  was  established  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Oblate  Sisters  of  The 
Sacred  Heart. 

John  A.  Cafaro  died  of  cancer  at  St.  Eliza- 
beth Hospital  Medical  Center  on  January  2, 
1987.  He  left  l>ehind  a  daughter,  Mrs.  Mary 
Ann  Braun  of  Youngstown:  his  brother  Wil- 
liam M.  Cafaro  of  Hubbard.  Ohio:  along 
with  four  sisters,  Mrs.  Margaret  Bell  of 
Boardman,  Ohio,  Mrs.  Phyllis  Del  Boca  of 
Hubt>ard,  Ohio,  Mrs.  Mary  Napoli  of  Liberty 
Township,  Ohio,  and  Mrs.  Helene  Griffith 
of  San  Diego.  California.  He  is  also  survived 
by  four  grandchildren  and  two  great-grand- 
children. He  was  predeceased  by  a  brother, 
Joseph  S.  Cafaro  of  Youngstown,  Ohio. 

During  his  lifetime,  Mr.  Cafaro  was  affec- 
tionately luiown  as  "J.C."  by  his  many 
friends  and  employees.  Upon  his  death,  the 
Vindicator,  Youngstown's  daily  newspaper, 
published  an  editorial  which  was  headed, 
"Youngstown  Loses  A  Pillar  in  John  A. 
Cafaro"  describing  the  valuable  contribu- 
tions and  achievements  made  by  John 
during  his  lifetime.  The  Italian  Scholarship 
League  established  a  special  fund  titled, 
"The  John  A.  Cafaro  Scholarship  F\md". 

The  eulogy  delivered  at  his  funeral  on 
January  5,  1987  at  Our  Lady  of  Mount 
Carmel  Church  described  John  as  one  who 
was  always  concerned  for  the  welfare  of 
others  and  who  was  responsible  and  caring 
and  who  always  fulfilled  his  obligations  to 
others.  He  was  further  recognized  as  one 
who  always  tielieved  in  and  lived  a  policy  of 
fair  play. 

He  was  an  extraordinary  human  being 
who  will  never  lie  forgotten. 


LITHUANIAN  INDEPENDENCE 
DAY 


HON.  PETER  J.  VISCLOSKY 

or  INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  11,  1987 

Mr.  VISCLOSKY.  Mr.  Speaker,  Febmary  16, 
1987,  marks  the  69th  anniversary  of  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Independent  Republic  of 
Lithuania.  For  the  next  22  years  the  Lithuani- 
an people  experienced  freedom.  During  this 
time,  the  Lithuanians  took  advantage  of  their 
independence.  A  land  reform  program  was 
successfully  instituted,  industrialization  pro- 
gressed and  education  became  available  to 
the  masses.  Additionally,  Lithuanian  culture 
flourished.  Writers  found  inspiration  in  the  na- 
tional folklore  of  their  country  and  achieve- 
ments were  made  in  opera  and  music. 

We  are  all  painfully  aware,  however,  that 
this  independence  was  short-lived.  In  1940, 
Soviet  troops  marched  in,  forced  the  coalition 
government  to  resign  and  in  its  place  empow- 
ered a  Soviet  monitored  govemmenL  Today, 
LittHjania  remains  under  tfte  control  of  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Our  Nation  has  never  recognized  the  forced 
incorporation  of  Lithuania  into  the  Soviet 
Unnn;  instead,  we  maintain  diptomatic  rela- 
tions with  representatives  of  the  former  inde- 
pendent govemmerrL  It  is  important  that  the 
Lithuanian  peope  krxMv  that  we  support  tfieir 
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struggle  to  achieve  t>a8ic,  furxiamental  human 
rights. 

As  we  pause  to  mark  a  grave  injustice  that 
is  perpetuated  across  the  ocean,  we  must 
also  recognize  the  hundreds  of  tfKXisands  of 
Americans  of  Lithuanian  descent  wfK>  have 
made  important  contrit>utions  to  their  adofited 
homeland.  I  am  fortunate  to  have  in  my  dis- 
trict a  proud  and  active  Lithuanian  community 
whk:h  yearr^  for  the  day  when  their  tvothers 
and  sisters  can  again  enjoy  the  freedoms  tfiat 
we  cherish.  I  known  I  speak  for  all  of  Con- 
gress when  I  say  tttat  we  share  this  dream. 


LABOR  PROTECTIVE  PROVI- 
SIONS FOR  AIRLINE  EMPLOY- 
EES 


HON.  NORMAN  Y.  MINETA 

OP  CALirORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEITTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  11,  1987 

Mr.  MINETA.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  Intro- 
ducing legislation  to  require  the  Department  of 
Transportation  to  impose  lat>or  protective  con- 
ditions [U^P's]  in  airiine  merger  cases  to 
ensure  that  the  merger  is  fair  to  employees. 
The  legislation  is  cosponsored  t>y  32  of  my 
colleagues  on  the  committee  on  Publk;  Works 
and  Transportation.  Similar  legislation  was 
passed  t)y  tt>e  House  last  September  by  an 
overwtielming  vote  of  329  to  72. 

LPP's  were  routinely  imposed  by  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board  for  many  years  to  ensure 
that  the  seniority  lists  of  merging  airiines 
would  t>e  integrated  in  a  fair  and  equitable 
manner  and  that  some  financial  benefits 
would  be  provkled  to  relieve  the  txjrdens  on 
employees  wlra  lost  their  jobs  or  suffered  a 
reduction  in  wages  as  a  result  of  tfie  merger. 
When  the  Civil  Aeronautk:s  Board  anrwunced 
in  the  early  1980's  that  it  intended  to  at>andon 
its  policy  of  imposing  LPP's,  Congress  re- 
sponded by  directing,  in  the  legislative  history 
of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  Sunset  Act  of 
1984,  that  LPP's  should  continue  to  be  im- 
posed. Regrettably,  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation, whk:h  now  has  this  responsibility, 
has  failed  to  follow  this  directive  and  for  this 
reason  K  has  t>een  necessary  to  go  forward 
with  legislation  mandating  that  LPP's  be  im- 
posed. 

Adequate  protection  of  airline  empk>yees  is 
a  critical  part  of  airiine  deregulation.  When  we 
passed  the  Airiine  Deregulation  Act  of  1978, 
we  recognized  that  deregulation  would  impose 
penalties  on  companies  which  were  ineffi- 
cientiy  managed  or  companies  which  mis- 
judged wfiat  the  put>lk:  wanted.  At  the  same 
time,  we  wanted  to  be  sure  tfiat  airiine  em- 
pk>yees  woukj  not  be  required  to  carry  too 
great  a  portion  of  tfie  penalties  or  burdens  of 
deregulation.  For  tfiis  reason,  ttie  1978  Airiine 
Deregulation  Act  included  labor  protective  pro- 
visions pvovkiing,  first  tfiat  diskxated  emptoy- 
ees  are  entitied  to  financial  tienefits  if  tfiere  is 
a  finding  by  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board— or 
since  1985,  by  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion— tfiat  the  emptoyees  tost  his  or  her  job 
t)ecause  of  deregulation.  Tfie  second  labor 
protection  contained  in  the  1978  law  provkJed 
tfiat  diskxated  airiine  empkyyees  have  the 
right  of  first  fiire  on  otfier  airiines. 
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The  LPP's  whKh  were  inckxled  in  tfie  De- 
regulation Act  of  1978  have  been  of  almost 
no  value  to  airiine  empk>yees.  One  reason  for 
this  problem  has  been  sutjstantial  delays  by 
the  Department  of  Labor  in  adopting  in^ile- 
menting  regulations.  Under  the  1978  act,  the 
Secretary  of  Lalxx  was  supposed  to  adopt 
these  regulations  6  months  after  the  bill  was 
enacted.  This  deadline  was  not  met  Tfie  De- 
partment of  Labor  has  never  adopted  regula- 
tions to  implement  the  financial  benefits  of 
LPP's.  Regulation  on  the  right-of-first-hire 
were  not  adopted  until  1983  and,  until  recem- 
)y,  tfiese  regulations  have  t>een  tied  up  in  liti- 
gation. 

In  short,  airiine  efTipk>yees  have  never  re- 
ceived the  protections  wfinh  were  an  essen- 
tial part  of  tfie  deregulation  package. 

Beskles  provkling  for  flexit}le  market  entry 
and  fare  setting,  tfie  Deregulation  Act  also  fa- 
cilitated the  atxlity  of  airiines  to  merge.  How- 
ever, we  made  it  clear  tfiat  we  dkl  not  intend 
for  liberal  merger  polkaes  to  be  used  to  unfair- 
ly treat  airiine  emptoyees.  In  tfie  past  year,  it 
has  become  increasingly  obvtous  tfiat  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  is  ignoring  tfie  oon- 
gresstonal  Intent  on  this  issue  as  well. 

In  directing  tfiat  emptoyees  be  protected  in 
the  mergers,  Congress  was  only  directing  a 
continuation  of  historic  practtoe.  Before  de- 
regulation, the  Civil  Aeronauttos  Board  always 
imposed  LPP's  wfien  it  approved  mergers  of 
major  and  national  airiines. 

After  deregulation  in  1978,  CAB  imposed 
LPP's  in  tfie  first  merger  cases.  CAB  tfien  arv 
nounced  tfiat  it  intended  to  cfiange  its  past, 
historic  policy  and  not  impose  LPP's.  Con- 
gress dkj  not  agree  with  ttiis  change.  In  1964, 
wtien  tfie  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  was  termi- 
nated and  its  remaining  regulatory  and  con- 
sumer protection  responsitiilities  transferred  to 
tfie  Department  of  Transportatton,  Congress 
cleariy  and  expitoitly  indtoated— in  tfie  House 
committee  report  on  tfie  CAB  Sunset  Act 
(House  Report  No.  98-793)— that  we  intended 
DOT  to  continue  to  impose  LPP's  in  merger 
cases.  Despite  tfiis  directive,  DOTs  recent  de- 
cistons  in  airiine  mergers  and  similar  cases  irv 
dk»tes  a  continuing  unwillingness  to  impose 
LPP's. 

The  t)ask;  poltoy  DOT  has  repeatedly  an- 
nounced in  the  merger  and  acquisition  deci- 
sions it  has  rendered  to  date  is  that  LPP's  will 
not  be  imposed  "unless  it  is  necessary  to  pre- 
vent latxx  stiife  that  coukj  disrupt  tfie  national 
air  transportation  system."  In  a  deregulated 
system,  it  is  unlikely  tfiat  latxx  strife  ariaing 
out  of  a  merger  wouto  disrupt  tfie  natkxial  air 
transportation  system  since  otfier  carriers  are 
free  to  provkie  any  domestic  services  affected 
by  a  strike.  DOT  has  stated  tfiat  it  wiH  deckle 
vyfiether  to  impose  LPP's  on  a  case-t>y-case 
basis.  However,  in  reality,  the  standard  DOT  is 
using  is  highly  unlikely  to  result  in  LPP's  ever 
tieing  imposed. 

TfHis,  tfie  Departments  of  Latxx  and  Trans- 
portation have  refused  to  foltow  existing  stat- 
utes and  expltoit  congressional  directives  de- 
signed to  ensure  tfiat  airiine  emptoyees  wouto 
not  be  required  to  bear  an  unfair  sfiare  of  tfie 
costs  of  deregulation.  Tfie  t>ill  I  am  introducing 
today  will  help  restore  ttie  t>alance  wfitoh  Con- 
gress thought  it  had  prevtously  establisfied  be- 
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tmm  iTwnagwnent  freedom  and  employee 

Thm  W  requiree  ttie  Department  of  Trans- 
portiion  to  impoae  LPP's  when  it  approves 
aMm  margara  or  aimiar  tranaaclions.  Imposi- 
lion  of  LPP'a  wouM  be  required  in  any  case  in 
wWch  the  tranaaction  would  (end  to  cause  re- 
ductone  in  employment  or  adversely  affect 
Dwortdng  condHions.  including  seniority.  It  is  im- 
portwit  to  note  that  LPP's  wil  not  be  required 
K  DOT  finds  that  the  projected  cost  of  LPP's 
would  outweigh  the  benefits  of  ttie  merger  or 


When  this  bM  was  considered  in  the  99th 
Congraaa  aome  airfines  argued  that  because 
the  airtnaa  hawa  been  deri^iulated  it  is  unfair 
to  aubiaci  ttie  aMrtea  to  special  labor  relations 
requirimenta  dWferant  from  those  governing 
ottwr  Muairisa.  However,  although  our  gener- 
al app»o«qh  has  been  to  treat  the  deregulated 
airtnoa  in  the  same  marvier  as  other  Indus- 
triea,  wa  have  not  been  rigid  or  ideologicaJ 
and  we  have  made  exceptions  wtiere  spedaJ 
drcumatanoea  axiat  In  many  instances  the 
airfinea  have  supported  these  decisions.  For 
eaanyla.  under  ttw  CAB  Suneet  Act,  the  anti- 
tnMt  Impficafions  of  airfines  agreements  and 
margars  are  reviewed  by  ttie  Depertment  of 
Tranaportatfon  rather  tfwn  tfie  Department  of 
jMHoa  which  handtes  antitrust  issues  for 
other  industries.  AddKionalty.  DOT  may  au- 
thorize airikies  to  implement  an  agreement  or 
merger  that  vtoiates  the  antitrust  laws  in 
casea  where  there  are  overridwig  transporta- 
tion needs  to  be  met 

Furthermore,  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion has  given  the  airitoes  the  right  to  sell  op- 
erating rights,  sometimes  worth  mMions  of  dol- 
lars, at  four  maior  airports.  These  operating 
rigMs  ware  givan  to  the  airtines  at  no  cost 
Few  airtkies  have  obiecled  to  the  DOT  regula- 
tions alowing  Ihem  to  sefi  these  rights.  Legis- 
Mion  wl  be  introduced  to  reverse  the  DOT 
poficy,  but  even  if  this  legislation  passes,  it  is 
not  Hialy  to  be  refroacfive  and  thus,  wilt  not 
recapture  windlaN  profits  already  realized  from 
the  sale  of  slots. 

In  short,  when  tt  haa  been  required  for  na- 
fional  tranaportatton  polcy,  we  have  been  will- 
ing to  treat  the  aMnas  dHferently  than  other 
induslriea.  We  should  follow  the  same  ap- 
proach in  daaing  with  the  special  problems 
cnatad  for  airitoa  employees  by  ttie  wave  of 
margars  wtiich  deregulation  has  encouraged. 

I  alao  bsfievB  that  airitoee  opposing  LPP's 
have  graally  exaggerated  ttie  costs  and  bur- 
dana  wtiich  LPP's  are  Htely  to  impose.  One 
vnportant  labor  protection  provision  provides 
ttwt  lirtagialloii  of  seniority  lists  should  be  ac- 
complstied  by  agreement  between  the  earn- 
ers and  amptoyeee,  or  if  thia  cannot  be  ac- 
compfisfwd,  by  birKfing  artiitraMon.  This  provi- 
sion only  aatabfisties  fair  and  obiective  proce- 
duraa  for  tlw  integration  of  seniority  lists  and 
afwuld  not  be  burdeneome  to  ttw  airiines. 

Ottwr  LP(*'s  provide  financial  refief  for  dis- 
plaoed  empioyeea.  Some  airiinea  have 
cfaimed  ttt  thaae  requirements  would  impose 
aafeonomical  coala.  However,  I  am  not  aware 
of  any  avUenoe  sfwwing  that  the  LPP's  rou- 
tinaiy  impoaed  by  the  Ova  Aeronautics  Board 
ewer  reauHad  In  any  substantial  cost  to  the  air- 
Inea.  The  aMnaa'  exaggerated  estimates  of 
tlw  ooste  of  LPPa  were  developed  by  using 
the  salaries  of  the  most  senior  and  highly  paid 
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airline  employees.  In  reality,  if  any  airline  em- 
ployees lost  jobs  as  a  result  of  a  merger— and 
in  most  mergers  the  carriers  promise  that 
ttiere  will  be  no  loss  of  jobs — it  would  be  the 
most  junior,  lowest  paid  employees,  since  in 
the  airline  industry  furloughs  are  based  on  se- 
niority. Under  the  LPP's  historically  Imposed 
by  CAB,  employees  in  tfieir  first  year  of  serv- 
ice do  not  receive  any  financia]  benefits  and 
empioyees  with  between  1  and  2  years  of  se- 
niority receive  6  months  compensation.  If  any 
financial  benefit  payments  are  required  by  a 
merger,  they  would  be  Kkely  to  go  to  these 
less  senior  employees. 

The  benefits  which  employees  are  likely  to 
recei>«  from  LPP's  are  insignificant  compared 
to  the  "GoMen  Parachutes"  which  protect  top 
airline  managemenL  Many  of  these  executive 
level  contracts  provkle  several  years  pay  for 
execUives  whose  annual  salaries  are  well  in 
excess  of  SI  00,000.  In  some  cases,  these 
benefks  are  available  even  if  an  executive 
leaves  ttie  company  voluntarily,  htonmanage- 
ment  empioyees  are  certainly  entitled  to  bene- 
fits which  are  a  mere  fraction  of  those  paid  to 
top  ejiecutives. 

In  sum,  the  bill  i  have  introduced  woukJ  re- 
quire the  continuatnn  of  a  merger  LPP  policy 
wtiKh  was  foltowed  by  the  CAB  for  many 
years  and  wtiich  Congress  directed  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  to  continue.  Re- 
quiring merger  LPP's  is  the  least  we  can  do  to 
reverse  tfie  refusal  of  the  Departments  of 
Labor  and  Transportation  to  afford  airiine  em- 
ployees the  protections  wtiich  Congress  in- 
tended them  to  have.  These  protections  are 
partKtilariy  needed  to  mitigate  the  sometimes 
harsh  affects  on  employees  on  mergers.  We 
must  do  everything  possit)le  to  reverse  ttie 
disregard  of  tfie  Departments  of  Transporta- 
tion and  Labor  of  the  interests  and  future  live- 
lihood of  empk>yees  and  the  refusal  of  tfiese 
Departments  to  carry  out  the  clear  legislative 
Intent  now  on  tfie  books. 


February  11,  1987 


OUR  TROUBLED  FARM 
ECONOMY 


HON.  DOUG  BEREUTER 

OPHSBRASKA 
IK  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  11,  1987 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  large  de- 
cline in  U.S.  agricultural  exports  since  1981 
has  been  one  of  the  major  factors  contributing 
to  our  troubled  farm  economy.  A  recent  USDA 
study  emphasizes  how  rural  areas  in  ttie 
United  States  have  been  severely  affected  by 
the  cteterioration  of  the  rruvket  for  U.S.  agri- 
cultuiBl  exports.  According  to  tfie  USDA,  at 
least  eight  counties  in  my  Stete  of  Nebraska 
have  50  percent  or  more  of  tfieir  total  farm 
sales  geared  directly  toward  export  oriented 
crops  such  as  com,  wfieat  and  soyt>eans.  A 
majority  of  Nebraska  farmers  deperxl  on  farm 
exports  and  the  condttion  of  tfie  export  market 
can  make  tfie  difference  between  having  a 
viable  or  nonviable  rural  economy. 

As  this  body  conskjers  bBde  legislation  this 
year,  it  is  important  to  devetop  initiatives  ttiat 
are  proagriculture  and  proexport  in  order  to 
assist  our  troubled  farm  economy.  The  foltow- 
ing  editorial  from  the  Omaha  Worid-HerakJ 
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enumerates  several  factors  ttiat  have  caused 
our  export  iKoblem  and  indirectly  suggests  the 
need  for  a  strong  U.S.  policy  to  maintain  and 
expand  agricultural  exports.  I  commend  ttiis 
editorial  to  tie  attention  of  my  colleagues. 
The  editorial  foUows: 

[Prom  the  OmAha  (NE)  World-Herald.  Feb. 
3.  1987] 

World  Suvlus  op  Osaiii  RuAnis  A  Majok 
Bauukr 

Even  witli  the  weaker  dollar,  which  makes 
U.S.  products  more  affordable  in  some  other 
countries,  relatively  few  indicators  support 
the  hope  of  an  Imminent  export-driven  agri- 
cultural recovery. 

Terry  Holmes,  an  Omatia  commodities 
broker,  said  recently  that  the  world  Krain 
surplus  is  a  bigger  factor  in  the  export  out- 
look than  ttie  weaker  dollar. 

"The  world  is  awash  in  grain."  he  said. 
"Elverybody's  looking  for  export  markets. 
The  value  ef  the  currency  is  not  such  a  driv- 
ing factor'  as  is  the  terrific  supply  that 
exists  around  the  world." 

F^irthermore,  not  every  other  country  can 
afford  to  buy  VS.  grain.  The  dollar  has  de- 
clined agaitist  the  West  German  mark  and 
the  Japanese  yen,  but  It  remains  relatively 
high  against  the  currencies  of  most  Third 
World  couatries.  Some  of  the  countries  that 
need  grain  can't  afford  It. 

Favorable  weather  and  high  export  subsi- 
dies In  the  past  few  years  have  l>een  among 
the  factors  In  the  Increasing  stockpiles  of 
some  graia-exporting  nations.  In  addition. 
Third  World  nations  such  as  China,  India 
and  Saudi  Arabia,  using  improved  plant  va- 
rieties and  techniques,  have  dramatically  re- 
duced their  dependence  on  foreign  suppli- 
ers. 

Nebraskans  who  toured  Europe  recently 
as  part  of  the  Leadership  Education  Action 
Development  program  had  an  opportunity 
to  see  the  (rain  trade  issue  from  a  different 
perspective.  Nearly  everywhere  the  Nebras- 
kans went  in  Europe,  they  encountered  evi- 
dence of  a  desire  to  reduce  grain  purchases 
from  the  United  States. 

Becomlnf  agriculturally  self-sufficient, 
they  were  told,  is  a  goal  for  Communist 
countries.  The  Common  Market  like  the 
United  Stat«s.  has  problems  finding  ways  to 
market  its  agricultural  surpluses. 

Doug  Fritz  of  Verdon,  Neb.,  was  one 
member  of  the  group  that  toured  Europe. 
After  tjtik%iy  with  officials  in  the  Common 
Market,  Peland  and  the  Soviet  Union,  Fritz 
said,  he  reached  the  conclusion  that  U.S. 
farmers  can't  "export  ourselves  out  of  a 
grain  reseiwe  problem." 

Things  can  change,  however,  crop  failures 
have  l>een  known  to  occur  in  the  Ukraine. 
Drought  is  a  chronic  problem  in  parts  of 
sul>-Baharan  Africa.  Wars,  depressions, 
storms,  untimely  frosts,  plant  epidemics  and 
poor  management  in  other  countries  have 
caused  demand  for  U.S.  grain  to  increase  at 
various  tildes  in  the  past  and  could  do  so 
again.  Economic  changes  and  government 
policies  can  affect  price  and  demand  here 
and  abroad. 

For  now,  reality  is  that  a  number  of 
former  grain-buying  nations  have  displayed 
Iwth  the  desire  to  l>ecome  agriculturally 
self-sufficifent  and  the  ability  to  achieve 
that  goal.  Their  success  is  profoundly  af- 
fecting the  conditions  under  which  U.S. 
farmers  must  operate. 


GOViSlNOR  DEUKMEJIAN 

SPEAKS    OUT    ON    BEHALF    OF 
ARMENIANS 


HON.  RICHARD  H.  LEHMAN 

OPCAUPORKIA 
IK  THE  HOUSE  OP  REFRESEirTATXVES 

Wednesday,  February  11,  1987 

Mr.  LEHMAN  of  Califomia.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  share 
with  my  colleagues  excerpts  from  an  interview 
by  Harut  Sassounian,  tfie  editor  of  tfie  Califor- 
nia Courier,  «vtth  tfie  distinguisfied  Governor 
from  tfie  State  of  Califomia,  tfie  Honoratile 
George  Deukmejian.  I  know  I  am  speaking  on 
behalf  of  many  Armenians  living  in  this  coun- 
try wfien  I  say  I  am  grateful  for  Governor 
Deukmejian's  dedKation  to  seeing  that  the  Ar- 
menian genockto  Is  one  day  recognized  by 
ttie  U.S.  GovemmenL 

On  February  4,  I  introduced  House  Joint 
Resolution  132  wfik:h  commemorates  the  Ar- 
menian Genockle  of  1915  and  designates 
April  24,  1987,  as  a  national  day  of  remem- 
brance of  tfiis  ti-agk:  event  House  Joint  Reso- 
lutton  132  honors  tliose  wfio  lost  their  lives  as 
a  result  of  tfie  atrocities  and  pays  respect  to 
the  survivors.  I  hope  Governor  Deukmejian's 
comments  shed  light  on  tfie  importance  of  our 
cause. 

Sassounian.  Governor,  let's  begin  with  a 
few  questions  about  your  father's  back- 
ground. We  understand  that  your  father 
was  an  Armenian  nationalist  back  In  the  old 
country.  Where  were  your  parents  bom? 

DsuKMKJiAN.  My  father  was  bom  in 
Aintab  and  my  mother  was  actually  l>om  in 
Erzeroum  although  her  family  was  Arap- 
kertsi.  They  came  to  this  country  separate- 
ly. ITiey  were  not  married  when  they  came 
to  this  country.  My  father,  you  say,  has  a 
reputation  of  a  strong  nationalist.  He  cer- 
tainly favored  the  concept  and  the  idea  of 
an  independent  Armenian  nation.  I  wouldn't 
say  he  was  one  of  the  stronger  leaders  that 
have  been  recognized  in  recent  Armenian 
history,  but  certainly,  that  was  the  direc- 
tion, the  leanings  that  he  had. 

He  was,  as  most  men  at  the  time  that 
came  here  and  who  didn't  know  the  lan- 
guage here,  didn't  know  the  American  cus- 
toms and  culture,  went  through  that  period 
of  making  that  adjustment.  He  had  to  work 
hard.  It  was  quite  a  struggle.  Also,  at  that 
same  time,  this  country  was  going  through 
the  depression  period.  That  made  it  more 
difficult.  He  and  then  my  mother  went  to 
work  when  I  was  six  years  of  age.  So  in 
order  to  support  the  family,  the  two  togeth- 
er did  have  to  work  and  struggle  very,  very 
hard.  They,  of  course,  did  that  for  their 
children. 

Sassoonian.  You  have  demonstrated  a 
strong  feeling  on  the  issue  of  the  Armenian 
Genocide.  In  your  opinion,  what  should  the 
United  States  Government  do  to  bring 
Turkey  to  recognize  the  Genocide? 

Dkukujian.  I  think  the  United  States 
Government  should  make  an  active  effort  to 
open  direct  discussions  with  the  Turldsh 
Government  on  this  issue.  It's  tieen  a  big 
disappointment  to  me  that  our  own  Govern- 
ment has  failed  to  do  that,  especially  recog- 
nising that  there  are  leaders  in  our  Federal 
Government,  including  the  President  him- 
self, who  are  very  much  aware  of  the  Arme- 
nian QuestloiL 

Apparently,  what  has  dominated  our 
policy  in  the  United  States  has  been  the 
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strong  desire  of  the  United  States  to  have  a 
friendly  location,  strategic  location,  in  that 
part  of  the  world  for  us  to  maintain  our 
military  and  other  presence  in  that  part  of 
the  world.  So  that  desire,  apparently,  of  our 
Government  to  want  to  maintain  as  stroi>g 
of  a  relationship  with  Turkey  as  possible,  I 
think,  has  l>een  the  barrier,  the  roadblock 
to  the  United  States  taking  a  stronger  posi- 
tion and  working,  seeking  to  open  up  what 
would  be  substantive  types  of  discussions 
and  negotiations  with  the  Goverrunent  of 
Turkey. 

I  also  know  that  our  friends  in  the  Greek 
community  feel  the  same  way,  and  they  are 
very  disappointed  again  because  of  current 
policy  in  the  current  stand  of  the  United 
States  Government  as  it  relates  to  Turkey. 

Sassounian.  Almost  two  years  ago,  in 
April  of  1985,  you  wrote  a  letter  to  Presi- 
dent Reagan  asking  him  to  make  a  state- 
ment recognizing  the  Armenian  Genocide. 
He  promised  to  look  into  it,  but  nothing  has 
happened.  Will  you  follow  up  with  him  on 
this? 

Dxukiixjian.  I  wiU  try  at  every  opportuni- 
ty that  I  have  to  continue  to  make  the 
President  and  others  in  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment aware  of  the  necessity  ttiat,  whether  it 
is  involving  Armenians  or  any  other  nation- 
ality, that  the  policy  of  this  country  should 
always  be  that  there  must  be  recognition 
given  to  the  human  rights  of  people  around 
the  world  and  there  must  be  a  recognition 
that  we  cannot  allow  the  world  to  forget 
what  has  happened  in  the  past  when  in- 
stances in  history  have  shown  us  that  there 
are  unfortunately  people  and  governments 
that  have  been  from  time  to  time  in  power 
that  have  subjugated  thousands,  sometimes 
millions  of  people,  and  have  carried  out  un- 
heard of  types  of  atrocities  and  that  this 
can  t>e  repeated,  and  it  is  being  repeated, 
even  today  In  some  parts  of  the  world,  in 
Cambodia.  Afghanistan,  and  other  places. 

So,  the  poUcy  of  our  country— because  our 
Nation  is  based  on  freedom  and  lil>erty— has 
constantly  got  to  be  that  we  have  to  make 
the  world  aware  that  these  things  hap- 
pened, they  are  continuing  to  happen  and 
we  should  take  a  strong,  strong  stand 
against  that. 

Sassounian.  If  you  were  in  the  [xisition  of 
President  Reagan,  how  would  you  handle 
the  Armenian-Turkish  issue? 

Deukhxjian.  I  would  certainly  open  dis- 
cussion. Here  we  have  a  nation  that  we  have 
diplomatic  relations  with.  They  are  an  ally 
in  the  NATO  alliance.  And  they,  of  course, 
look  to  the  United  States  also  for  a  tremen- 
dous amount  of  support.  So  I  think  that 
they  would  not  be  able  to  refuse  to  open 
those  kinds  of  discussions.  I  think  it  would 
be.  in  the  course  of  things,  the  policy  of  this 
government  to  get  Turkey  to  recognize  what 
their  obligation  is  in  terms  of  the  Armenian 
question. 

Sassounian.  As  you  know.  Governor, 
many  Armenians  hop)e  or  look  forward  to 
one  day  to  see  the  establishment  of  their 
historic  homeland.  Do  you  support  the 
notion  of  an  independent  Armenian  Repub- 
Uc? 

DcuKMKJiAN.  I  certainly  feel  that  if  the 
Armenian  people  in  that  part  of  the  world, 
if  they  want  to  have  a  homeland,  and  I 
would  assume  that  they  do,  certainly,  I 
think  they  should  l>e  permitted  to  have 
their  own  independent  nation.  I  feel  the 
same  about  any  nationality.  There  is  no  sub- 
stitute for  freedom,  lilierty,  and  independ- 
ence. It  was  not  meant  to  be  that  free  men 
and  women  should  l>e  under  the  control  and 
domination,  especially  that  of  a  government 
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that  has  oppressed  the  people  aou  a  govern- 
ment that  hMLS  carried  out  such  atrocious 
types  of  massacres  and  genocide. 


DR.  DONALD  MACDONALD 

NAMED  DIRECTOR  OF  WHITE 
HOUSE  DRUG  ABUSE  POUCY 
OFFICE 


HON.  C.W.  BILL  YOUNG 

OPPLOaiDA 
IM  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEirrATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  11,  1987 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ftorida.  Mr.  Speaker,  Presi- 
dent Reagan  has  appointed  Dr.  DonakJ  Mac- 
donaki  to  be  his  special  assistant  for  drug 
abuse  policy  and  director  of  tfie  White  House 
Drug  Abuse  Policy  Offk». 

There  is  no  more  fitting  indrvkJual  to  head 
our  Nation's  war  against  drugs.  Dr.  MacdonsM 
is  a  personal  friend  and  constituent  of  mine 
and  I  know  of  his  lifetong  work  and  dednatton 
to  educate  our  Nation's  youth  and  adults 
atxxjt  tfie  serious  tfveat  drugs  pose  to  our 
Nation  and  our  society.  Prior  to  this  appoint- 
ment, he  has  served  our  Natkxi  as  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Ak^ohol,  Drug  Abuse,  and  Mental 
Health  Administration. 

The  99th  Congress  dealt  decisively  with  ttie 
issue  by  enacting  landmark  legislation  tfiat 
F>rovk1es  more  than  $3  billon  to  finance  a 
multifaceted  approach  to  combat  drug  abuse. 
It  was  a  tough  response  to  a  diffKult  problem. 

In  naming  Dr.  Macdonakj  to  set  our  Nation's 
course  in  this  battte,  Prestdent  Reagan  fias 
provkled  an  equally  tough  response  by  select- 
ing a  distinguished  leader  wfio  is  up  to  ttie 
challenge  and  responsibility  of  standing  at  tfie 
forefront  of  our  Nation's  effort  to  rid  our 
homes,  our  schools,  and  our  streets  of  tfte 
deadly  scourge  caused  by  illegal  drugs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  Dr.  MacdonakI,  we  have  a 
willing  and  capable  partner  in  our  efforts  to 
combat  drug  abuse  and  I  can  say  on  behalf  of 
my  collesgues  tfiat  we  wekxxne  tfie  opportu- 
nity to  work  togetfier  in  tfiis  regard  with  such  a 
qualified  and  dedk^ted  public  offKial. 


FIGHTING  ADULT  ILLITERACY 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

or  NSW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  11,  1987 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  article  recentty 
appeared  in  ttie  New  York  Daily  News  regard- 
ing New  York  City's  efforts  to  combat  adult  il- 
literacy. I  believe  tfie  first  paragraph  accurate- 
ly reflects  this  widespread  problem.  "Tfie 
good  news  is  that  Johnny  can  read.  The  bad 
news  is  tfiat  Johnny's  mom  and  dad  can't" 

This  statement  dramatically  illustrates  tfie 
problem  of  adult  Illiteracy.  While  estimates 
vary  as  to  the  number  of  adults  who  are  illiter- 
ate, functnnally  illiterate,  or  marginally  illiter- 
ate, one  fact  remains  dear  The  k>w  level  of 
adult  IKeracy  is  a  serious  problem  v^fiKh  nega- 
tively impacts  the  lives  of  tens  of  miltons  of 
adults. 

We,  as  a  Nation,  can  no  tonger  afford  to 
ignore  tfie  enormous  potential  of  this  popUa- 
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novatlve  dropout  prevention  program  that     ings  to  taxpayers.  Our  basic  premise  is  that 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  inckjde  the  foltowing  citation 
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Hon.  Tha  ooats  to  aocMy,  in  terms  of  public 
■MJBlMii  «  programs,  loss  of  productivity,  and 
•  wwtonsd  aconomy,  are  astouKJing.  Corv 
aUar  tor  axampta  ttMrt  we  are  spending  more 
than  S8  bHon  amualy  on  welfare  and  unem- 
ptoymani  compensation  due  to  illiteracy.  Corv 
aidar  ttwl  the  percentage  of  people  witti  less 
than  6  years  education  on  public  assistance  is 
twice  that  of  people  with  6  to  8  years  of 
schooing  and  is  four  times  ttiat  of  people  with 
at  least  soma  high  school.  In  my  home  State 
of  New  Yortt  for  example,  figures  show  us  ttiat 
the  total  financial  impact  of  literacy  programs 
would  provide  a  net  gain  of  over  $24  million 
wtwn  corwidering  ttie  number  of  adults  re- 
moved from  pubic  assistance  programs  and 
the  taxable  income  generated  from  these 
adults  win   become  employed,   or   receive 


Yet  I  firmly  beliovo  that  financial  motivation 
should  not  determine  our  Government's  re- 
aponsiity  to  educate  these  citizens.  Our 
Gowamment.  this  IMation,  desperately  needs 
the  contributiorts  these  people  can  give  us. 
Wa  must  be  prepared  to  concentrate  our  ef- 
forts on  enabing  our  citizens  to  become  liter- 
ate, and  rely  on  the  minds  of  our  people  to 
lead  us  from  ttie  many  and  varied  problems 
facing  this  country  today.  Education  and  our 
Nation's  future  are  symnymous— and  every- 
one's reaponsfeility. 

I  urga  afl  of  my  colleagues  to  join  in  efforts 
to  educate  the  people  of  this  Nation.  The 
health  of  our  Nation,  and  our  ecorK>my,  is  de- 
pendent on  people  like  Johnny's  mom  and 
dad.  And  Johnny's  mom  arxl  dad  can't  read. 


A  NOTE  OP  APPRECIATION  TO 
THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  COLOM- 
BIA 
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this  aiatter  is  all  the  more  courageous  when 
we  consider  the  fact  that  the  drug  traffickers 
in  Gbtombia  have  murdered  anyone  wtK> 
dares  to  speak  out  or  take  direct  action 
against  tt>eir  drug  traffk:king  activities.  Such 
actxms  began  in  April  1984,  wtien  ttie  Minister 
of  Justice,  and  antidrug  crusader  Rodrigo  Lara 
Bonita  was  murdered.  Since  ttiat  time  numer- 
ous judges,  a  supreme  court  judge,  over  300 
police  officers  and  dozens  of  newspaper  re- 
porters have  t>een  killed  as  they  sought  to  rid 
CokHntM  of  ttie  power  and  influence  of  the 
drug  traffickers. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  must 
continue  to  work  with  ttie  Government  of  Co- 
lombia in  seeking  to  end  the  menace  of  drug 
trafficking  from  that  region  of  the  world.  We 
can  do  so  by  continuing  to  provkie  the  techni- 
cal and  financial  resources  so  desperately 
needed  by  the  Cotomtiian  Government  at  this 
crucial  time,  and  by  taking  forceful  actk>ns  at 
home  both  through  Increased  law  enforce- 
ment and  interdk:tK>n  and  Increased  emphasis 
on  drug  educatk>n  and  prevention  programs. 
Ttie  AntkJrug  Act  of  1986,  provkJed  us  with  a 
blueprint  for  action,  and  Congress  must  work 
to  ensure  that  recently  proposed  reductions 
for  fiscal  1988,  In  the  areas  of  educatran,  law 
enforcement,  interdk:tk}n,  treatment  and  reha- 
bilitafon,  and  ttie  Intematronal  programs  of 
ttie  Department  of  State's  Bureau  of  Intema- 
tk>nal  Narcotics  Matters  [INM]  are  quKkly  re- 
stored. 

CooperatkKi  In  ttie  war  against  drugs  Is  a 
two-way  street.  Ttie  tribute  we  pay  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Colomtiia  must  not  be  jeopardized 
by  our  failure  to  do  all  that  we  can  here  at 
home. 


HON.  BENJAMIN  A.  OILMAN 

OP  irrw  YORK 

IH  THE  BOnSI  OP  RKPRXSENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  11, 1987 

Mr.  GILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  express 
my  gratitude  and  congratulations  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Colombia  on  its  role  in  ttie  recent 
capture  and  extradttion  to  ttie  United  States  of 
cocaine  kingpin  Cartos  Letider  Rivas.  Lehder, 
wtw  has  amassed  a  fortune  as  one  of  ttie 
three  major  cocaine  trafftekers  in  ttie  world, 
will  starxl  trial  in  Florida  where  he  is  currently 
under  irvictmant  for  numerous  drug  traffk:king 
and  racketeering  violatkxis.  For  years  he  has 
played  a  central  role  in  ttie  Medellin  cartel 
which  is  said  to  be  responsible  for  80  percent 
of  the  oocaine  currently  smuggled  into  the 
Unitad  States.  Lehders'  capture  and  extradi- 
tion to  ttie  United  States  was  made  possible 
because  of  ttie  tremendous  courage  of  Co- 
kxnbian  President  WgiKo  Barcos  Vargas,  as 
waH  as  ttw  courage  demonstrated  by  the  Co- 
hxnbian  poice  and  military  forces. 

The  capture  and  extraditkin  of  Letider  could 
wen  prove  to  be  a  major  step  in  helping  to 
break  ttie  produoer-to-user  chain  whnh  has 
seen  coadne,  in  all  of  its  varied  forms, 
iMOome  ttie  drug  of  cfioice  for  drug  atxisers 
around  ttie  world.  Tills  type  of  cooperatran  be- 
tween our  two  Governments  is  crucial  to  the 
success  of  our  mutual  fight  against  drug  traf- 
fk:idng  and  drug  abuse.  Colornbia's  action  in 


EFFECTIVENESS  OF  THE  PIC 
PROGRAM 


HON.  CLAUDE  PEPPER 

OF  FLORIDA 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  11,  1987 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  recent  years 
many  people  in  Govemment  tiave  advocated 
the  cutback  or  temiinatkin  of  valuable  social 
service  programs.  Ttiis  indiscriminate  curtail- 
ment of  valuable  programs  will  come  tiack  to 
tiaunt  us  In  the  future.  I  understand  that  fool- 
ish spending  will  not  solve  national  problems. 
On  the  other  hand,  neither  will  spending  little 
or  no  money.  As  polk:ymakers  we  must  t>e 
willing  to  fund  ttie  programs  whk:h  have 
proven  ttieir  cost  effectiveness.  Job  training 
programs  can  tie  developed  which  generate 
mora  tax  receipts  than  they  cost.  Take  for  in- 
stance the  PIC  Program  whk:h  operates  job 
training  and  placement  servk:es  in  my  con- 
greaskinal  district.  This  program  has  been  tre- 
mendously successful.  In  existence  for  only 
the  past  3  years  It  has  placed  over  12,000  in- 
divkftjals  with  over  4,700  employers.  This  out- 
standing feat  was  done  wtiile  returning  to  ttie 
Govemment  $1.26  in  taxes  for  every  dollar  it 
spent.  We  must  always  look  at  ttie  long  term 
Impact  of  our  decisions  on  society  when  ex- 
amining whk:h  programs  to  cut  for  short-term 
expadiency. 

Mr.  Speaker,  please  alkjw  me  to  commend 
to  my  colleagues  a  speech  given  by  Mr.  Davkj 
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Tiska,  an  amptoyee  of  IBM  on  ttie  effective- 
ness of  tha  PIC  Program. 
Ttie  speach  folk>ws: 

ErFlcnvXMRSS  OF  THX  PIC  PROCRAII 

Our  pravnun  year  1985  which  ended  on 
June  30th  was  an  exciting  year  for  all  of  us 
at  the  PIC  We  experienced  an  unprecedent- 
ed growth  in  the  numlier  of  trainees  placed 
in  private  sector  Jobs  and  In  the  numlier  of 
employers  hiring  personnel  from  PIC  train- 
ing programs. 

Last  year  at  this  luncheon  we  reported  to 
you  that  we  had  placed  4,100  trainees 
during  our  second  year  of  operation  and  we 
set  a  goal  of  4,500  placements  for  the  new 
year.  I  aib  very  pleased  to  report  to  you 
today  that  we  significantly  exceeded  ttuit 
goal  by  Dlaclng  5,230  trainees  in  private 
sector  jofaB  throughout  Dade  and  Monroe 
Counties.  Another  significant  achievement 
Is  the  phenomenal  expansion  of  our  employ- 
er liase  wttlch  was  increased  by  38%  as  more 
than  2,000  employers  turned  to  the  PIC  to 
help  them  meet  their  diverse  personnel 
needs. 

In  the  short  three  years  In  which  the  PIC 
has  lieen  in  operation,  4,700  employers  have 
hired  more  than  12,000  trainees.  Today,  the 
majority  of  these  individuals  are  leading 
productlvQ  lives,  earning  a  good  living  with 
opportunities  for  advancement.  We're  very 
proud  of  the  PIC's  significant  impact  on  the 
community  and  we're  equally  proud  of  the 
private  sector's  commitment  to  this  vital 
and  Impertant  effort.  You  have  come 
through  for  us  and  your  presence  here 
today  proves  It. 

We  on  the  lioard  of  the  PIC  and  our  ad- 
ministrative staff  work  to  ensure  that  the 
PIC  serves  Important  dual  purposes  for  this 
community:  First,  as  an  effective  provider  of 
employmoit  and  training  services  for  eco- 
nomically disadvantaged  south  Ploridlans, 
and  secondly,  as  an  effective  provider  of 
trained,  motivated  and  dedicated  entry-level 
workers.  We  have  also  continued  to  offer 
hiring  incentives  to  employers  who  opted  to 
provide  os-the-job  training.  These  wage  re- 
imbursements totaled  more  than  $3.3  mil- 
lion during  the  past  year. 

Another  significant  PIC  actilevement  de- 
signed to  meet  the  needs  of  our  business 
communltS'  is  expansion  of  the  existing  Job 
assistance  center  in  Homestead  and  the 
opening  of  new  JAC's  in  Little  Havana  and 
Just  last  month,  in  Opa-Locka.  The  JAC's 
are  a  one-stop  employment  and  training 
service  coiters  which  thoroughly  evaluate 
the  Job  readiness  of  applicants,  and  If 
needed,  provide  them  with  appropriate  em- 
ployabillty  sIlHIs  training,  and  then  make  re- 
ferrals to  either  direct  placement  services 
with  the  lob  Service  of  Florida  or  to  one  of 
our  trainihg  programs. 

In  addition  to  serving  the  needs  of  em- 
ployers we  have  also  addressed  the  vital  em- 
ployment and  training  needs  of  youth  in 
this  cominunlty.  This  year  we  provided 
5,600  ecanomically  disadvantaged  youth 
with  meaningful  simuner  Jobs  in  the  public 
and  private  sectors.  We  also  Joined  with  the 
Job  Service  of  Florida,  partners  for  youth 
and  jolis  for  Miami  in  spearheading 
"Summer  Jol>B  for  Youth  '86,"  a  private 
sector  initiative  sponsored  by  my  company, 
1MB  and  by  Citicorp  savings  which  netted 
an  additional  2,100  employment  opportuni- 
ties for  youth  with  private  sector  employers. 
This  gave  us  a  total  of  7,700  summer  jobs 
for  youth. 

1985  was  a  year  of  lx>ld  initiatives  for  the 
PIC.  Thfc  spring  we  liegan  to  operate  as 
part  of  our  summer  youth  initiatives  an  in- 
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novatlve  dropout  prevention  program  that 
will  span  as  many  as  four  years. 

Current  figures  show  that  in  Dade  County 
nearly  30%  of  eighth  graders  will  drop  out 
of  school  liefore  reaching  high  school  grad- 
uation. This  new  PIC  Program  initiative  is 
designed  to  pUot-test  an  approach  to  reduce 
this  high  dropout  rate  while  also  reducing 
the  alarmingly  high  unemployment  rate  for 
out-of-school  youth,  which  is  put  at  over 
60%  in  many  depressed  south  Florida  neigh- 
borhoods. 

Working  closely  with  Edison,  Miami,  Jack- 
son and  Key  West  Sr.  High  Schools,  we 
identified  approximately  1,000  economically 
disadvantaged  potential  drop>outs,  using  the 
school  criteria  we  made  them  aware  of  the 
Ijeneflts  available  to  them  if  they  remained 
in  school  through  graduation.  Incentives 
were  offered  in  the  form  of  guaranteed 
summer  employment,  a  permanent  private 
sector  job  upon  graduation,  part-time  em- 
ployment during  the  school  year  when 
needed,  and  academic  assistance.  In  addition 
through  our  implementing  cities  in  schools, 
we  have  l»e€n  able  to  reduce  the  counseling 
load  for  our  participants  to  1  counselor  per 
30-40  young  people  from  the  1  counselor  per 
300  to  400  normally  in  the  school.  We  have 
already  seen  this  have  a  significant  impact. 

Earlier  in  the  year  another  Innovative  pro- 
gram serving  high  school  graduates  and 
dropouts  from  the  Larchmont  Gardens 
public  housing  project  was  operated  on  a 
pilot  basis. 

The  program  was  designed  to  reduce 
youth  unemployment  among  blacks  which 
has  reached  crisis  proportions  In  Dade 
County.  This  was  accomplished  by  locating 
our  staff  and  training  programs  in  the  hous- 
ing project  itself.  We  enhanced  the  employ- 
ability  of  participating  youth,  developed  pri- 
vate sector  employment  opportunities  for 
them,  and  provided  them  with  much  needed 
supi)ort  during  and  after  training.  The  suc- 
cess achieved  by  this  pilot  program  prompt- 
ed us  to  operate  a  similar  program  in 
Miami's  Liberty  Square.  We  foimd  that  we 
were— outguimed,  outmanned,  out  muscled 
by  thieves,  vandals,  and  drug  pushers— oper- 
ating just  outside  Lil)erty  Square.  So  we  are 
now  involved  with  many  other  organiza- 
tions—United Way  Citizens  against  Crime, 
State  attorney's  office  and  others  to  develop 
a  program— that  will  through  a  coordination 
of  all  of  these  resource  sutistantiaUy  impact 
the  environment  In  a  housing  development. 
We  plan  to  go  liack  to  limer  city. 

The  PIC  has  also  assumed  responsibility 
for  the  Job  Service  of  Florida  in  Dade  and 
Monroe  Counties.  We  have  developed  a 
joint  plan  for  coordinating  JTPA  programs 
and  the  Job  service.  Our  objective  is  to  In- 
crease the  efficiency  and  effectiveness  of 
Ixjth  programs  to  better  serve  all  the  em- 
ployment needs  of  you— the  employers  of 
Dade  and  Monroe  Counties. 

We're  proud  of  these  and  many  other  ac- 
compllstunents  achieved  during  the  past 
year.  This  fall  the  National  Alliance  of  Busi- 
ness named  Florida  the  national  leader  in 
JTPA  programs.  As  the  State's  largest  pri- 
vate Industry  coiuicil,  we  lielieve  our  PIC 
greatly  contributed  to  Florida's  nationwide 
leadership  status.  Ttiis  is  particularly  evi- 
dent in  the  awarding  of  $451,704  In  incen- 
tive funds  by  the  SUte  to  the  PIC  of  south 
Florida  for  not  only  meeting,  but  exceeding 
all  performance  standards,  and  an  impor- 
tant footnote,  this  was  the  largest  amount 
of  incentive  funds  awarded  by  the  State  to 
any  PIC  in  Florida. 
We  view  job  training  as  an  Investment  in 

human  resources  resulting  in  long  term  sav- 
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ings  to  taxpayers.  Our  tutsic  premise  is  that 
when  funds  are  Invested  to  develop  the  nec- 
essary sicills  to  Increase  the  productivity  of 
the  lalxir  force,  this  will  result  In  greater 
profit  margins  for  employers,  increased 
earnings  for  workers.  Increased  taxes  paid 
to  the  Treasury  and  decreased  dependency 
on  public  assistance. 

The  successes  achieved  during  this  past 
year  are  indicative  of  tills  kind  of  return  on 
Investment.  For  every  dollar  invested  tax- 
payers in  PIC  training  programs  In  Dade/ 
Monroe  Counties  in  PY  1985- $1.26  was  gen- 
erated. That  equals  a  total  of  $3.2  million 
net  gained  to  taxpayers.  I  am  sure  you  will 
agree,  that  represents  an  excellent  return 
on  investment. 

This  past  year  1985,  the  PIC  continued  to 
invest  its  resources  to  not  only  effectively 
serve  our  community  by  providing  special 
training  programs  targeted  at  youth  but 
also  older  workers,  and  the  handicapped. 

To  serve  the  employment  and  training 
needs  of  a  community  as  diverse  and  dynam- 
ic as  south  Florida  is  a  great  challenge.  I  l>e- 
lieve  that  in  our  first  three  years  under  the 
Job  Training  Partnership  Act.  the  PIC  has 
l)een  meeting  that  challenge  head-on.  The 
success  achieved  is  in  large  measure  due  to 
the  support  that  you,  our  employer  commu- 
nity, has  demonstrated  during  these  years.  I 
would  also  like  to  recognize  our  great  work- 
ing relationship  with  our  partners,  the 
memliers  of  the  lx>ard  of  the  South  Florida 
Employment  and  Training  Consortium.  And 
last,  but  not  least,  our  success  is  in  large 
part  due  to  the  expertise  of  business  and 
conununity  leaders  who  comprise  the  PIC 
tward  and  who  have  contributed  countless 
hours  providing  guidance  in  ensuring  that 
our  programs  continue  to  serve  the  Interest 
of  the  entire  community. 

Our  public /private  sector  partnership  is 
working  well  for  all  south  Floridians.  With 
three  successful  years  under  our  belts,  we 
now  look  with  confidence  to  meeting  the 
challenges  of  the  new  years  to  come.  You've 
given  us  that  confidence,  your  support  lias 
made  it  all  possible.  Thank  you. 


COMMEMORATING  KIM  AND 
GEORGE  GERRINGER  UPON 
THEIR  INCLUSION  INTO  THE 
ORDER  OF  THE  GAEL 


HON.  JAMES  H.  BILBRAY 

OF  NEVADA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEKTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  11,  1987 

Mr.  BILBRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  with 
great  admiratkin  and  respect  to  pay  tribute  to 
my  good  friends,  Kim  and  George  Gerringer. 
On  Tuesday,  February  24,  Kim  and  George 
will  be  included  in  the  Order  of  the  Gael 
during  ceremonies  conducted  t>y  Bistiop 
Gorman  High  Sdwol. 

During  the  fifth  annual  "Knight  of  the  Gael" 
ceremonies,  Kim  and  George  will  receive  a 
well-deserved  honor  for  ttieir  many  contritxi- 
tkins  as  outstanding  citizens  of  Nevada  and 
Las  Vegas.  Kim  and  George  are  a  rare  find, 
dedwating  ttiemselves  to  serving  Nevada's 
youth.  They  have  given  of  ttieir  time,  of  their 
energy,  and  of  ttieir  resources  toward  ttie  bet- 
terment of  youth  in  a  measure  beyond  the  call 
of  duty. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  indeed  am  fortunate  to  have 
the  distinct  privilege  and  rare  honor  to  call 
Kim  and  George  my  friends. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  inckxie  ttie  foHowing  dtalion 
in  ttie  Record  of  today's  proceedings: 

Whereas  George  is  one  of  four  ctiildren 
)x)m  to  Scott  &  Georgina  Oerrlnger.  Kim. 
the  youngest  of  two  children,  was  l>om  to 
Gerald  &  Thais  Stoddard. 

Whereas  shortly  after  meeting  Kim  in 
Pueblo,  Colorado  Oeorce  left  town  in  pur- 
suit of  the  American  dream.  He  arrived  in 
Las  Vegas  in  Octot>er  1961.  Having  fourteen 
years  experience  as  a  carpet  mechanic,  it 
was  natural  for  George  to  seek  work  in  that 
field.  He  worked  with  Carrincton  Carpet  as  a 
retail  Installer.  The  death  of  llr.  CarrtngtoD 
resulted  in  George's  promotion  to  foreman 
and  Director  of  Sales.  Suocesa  in  these  en- 
deavors  led  to  the  establishment  of  Qtr- 
ringer  Carpet  Service  in  1963. 

Whereas  in  the  interim,  a  long  distance 
romance  ensued  resulting  In  George  and 
Kim's  marriage  on  February  14,  1962. 

Whereas  through  liard  work  and  presis- 
tance  the  Gerringer  operation  flourished 
and  this  company  tiaa  carpeted  all  of  the 
major  hotels  In  the  state  of  Nevada  as  well 
as  some  of  the  most  prestigious  hotels 
throughout  the  world. 

Whereas  Kim  has  always  gravitated 
toward  the  medical  profession.  Over  the 
years  she  has  been  employed  as  a  dental  as- 
sistant, a  hospital  adml»lon  clerk,  and  a 
nurses'  aid  at  Sunrise  Hospital.  Kim  was  the 
first  president  of  the  Student  Nursing  Ano- 
ciation  at  UKLV.  graduating  in  the  Universi- 
ty's School  of  Nursing's  Initial  class.  Kim  is 
currently  pursuing  her  masters  degree  in 
counseling. 

Whereas  the  Gerringer's  children  were 
educated  at  Bishop  Gorman.  Sabrina  is  cur- 
rently a  senior.  Their  son,  Lynn,  died  as  a 
result  of  an  automobile  accident  in  April 
1983.  while  he  was  Junior  at  Gorman.  A  me- 
morial scholarship  has  l>een  established  in 
his  memory  to  fund  post-liigh  school  educa- 
tional expenses  of  Gorman  graduates  who 
demonstrate  financial  need. 

Whereas  the  Gerringers  have  tieen  active 
meml>er8  of  the  Bishop  Gorman  High 
School  Community.  Kim  served  as  the  Vice 
President  of  the  Booster  Club  (1981-82), 
and  lias  lieen  involved  in  orchestrating 
major  school  dances  and  a  myriad  of  other 
activities.  In  addition  to  her  involvement  at 
Gorman.  Kim  is  on  the  Speakers  Bureau  of 
MADD  and  is  the  co-leader  and  editor  of 
the  newsletter  for  Compassionate  Friends, 
an  organization  ttiat  is  attentive  to  the 
needs  of  grieving  parents  and  siblings. 
George  has  served  on  the  Bishop  Gorman 
Advisory  Board,  as  well  as  a  two  year  term 
as  president  of  the  Booster  Club  (1M2- 
1984). 

Resolved,  we  salute  George  and  Kim  Ger- 
ringer for  their  generous  support  of  Bishop 
Gorman  High  School,  their  caring  and  gen- 
erosity that  they  tiave  shown  to  the  stu- 
dents who  tiave  passed  ttirough  this 
campus.  Thank  you  for  lielng  a  part  of  our 
communlty. 


MAJ.  GEN.  DONALD  D.  BROWN 


HON.  VIC  FAZIO 

OFCAUFOKNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  11.  1987 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today  to 
stiare  with  my  colleagues  ttie  actiievements  of 
Maj.  Gen.  Donakl  D.  Brown,  commander  of 
the  22d  Air  Force,  Military  Airiift  Command  at 
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Tnula  Air  Fdroa 
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i*»  KMi  nUn  on  May    Maidr  General  Brown  has  received  numerous    and  North  America.  As  Alaska's  sole  rsore- 
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Tn«i*  Air  Fans  BM*.  who  wM  raire  on  May 
1,  1967.  flflar  ilmoat  32  yaara  of  accom- 
piitMd  mWvy  Mrvioa.  I  an  proud  to  pay  M>- 
ula  to  a  man  wlw  haa  honorad  thia  great 
counky  wMh  cutt  thraa  dacadaa  of  daJcatton 
and  acMavamantii  in  wliat  has  baan  a  tmly 


Gaharal  Brown  waa  bom  August  1,  1931,  in 
Mon»aal.  Canada.  Ha  aamad  his  bachelor  of 
arta  dagraa  from  Columbia  Uniwarsity,  ami  it 
waa  tiara  that  ha  waa  oommiaaioned  through 
•»  Oaaarva  Oflloar  Training  Corpa  Program  in 
1965.  Hto  iurttiar  acholaalic  andeavors  indud- 
ad  a  maalir  dagraa  in  buainaaa  administration 
from  Syncuaa  UnkraraHy  through  ttw  Air 
Fbrea  tosttuto  of  Technology  in  1985;  Squad- 
ran  Onoar  School.  Air  War  College,  Advanced 
Manaoamai*  ftojant  at  the  University  of 
PWaburi^  and  in  1961  he  attended  the  Exec- 
uHva  Program  in  Nalionai  and  Intemationai 
Sacunly  at  HmMwd. 

Upon  gradiaaion  from  pitol  training  in  1956 
•t  Raaaa  Air  Fdroe  Base,  TX,  General  Brown 
waa  g|wn  Na  first  operational  assignment  in 
ma  laih  Air  Transport  Squadron  of  the  IMilitary 
Air  Tran^wrt  Saraioa  at  McGuire  Air  Force 
Baaa  it  waa  during  this  time  in  I4ew  Jersey 
that  Gartaral  Brown  flaw  North  Atlantic  routes 
in  C-lie's.  Sfcioa  than.  General  Brown  has 
an  inHnictor  wNh  the  1707th  Air 
\Mng  from  1962-64  and  base 
aupply  oMear  in  the  years  1966-68.  Upon 
oomplalion  of  fransiUon  training  in  C-123's,  he 
was  asaignad  to  the  315th  Operations  Wing  at 
Phan  Rang  Air  Base.  Republic  of  Vietnam 
wfiare  ha  aarved  as  both  squadron  chief  and 
wing  chiaf  of  aireraw  standanization  through 
1968  md  1966. 

In  the  yaars  that  fMowed  his  tour  of  duty  in 
Soultwaai  Asia.  General  Brown  returned  to 
McGuira  AFB  as  a  C-141  piot  as  well  as 
aafving  as  oommandar  of  the  30th  Military  Air- 
ift  Squadron.  In  1973.  ttw  general  transferred 
to  MMaiy  Airfift  Commander  Headquarters  as 
CHaf  of  tha  Weapon  System  Support  Division 
in  tha  Directorate  of  Supply  and  finished  his 
duty  at  Soon  Air  Faroe  Baae  as  director  of  lo- 
gistes  plans.  General  Brown's  accomplish- 
manls  continued  to  mount,  when  in  1976  he 
was  assigned  as  vice  commander  of  the  62d 
MMary  AirffI  Wing.  MoChord  AFB,  and  pro- 
moted to  oommandar  in  JUy  1977.  In  1979  he 
ralumad  to  Soott  AFB.  where  he  saw  service 
aa  MMary  AHTt  Command's  assistant  deputy 
cfiief  of  staff  for  eperetions  and  deputy-  chief 
of  staff  for  plans,  responsible  for  all  long- 
ranga  planning  for  the  command.  General 
Brown  recaivad  a  promotion  to  deputy  chief  of 
staff  for  oparaHona  in  September  1963,  and  in 
thia  capacMy  was  raspofwfcie  for  all  flying  op- 


Afflong  other  things  General  Brown  is  an 
accomplshed  piot  wHh  over  10,000  flying 
hours  and  146  combat  miaaions  in  the  Repub- 
Ic  of  Vietnam  to  his  record.  His  most  recent 
acWevamant  is  as  commander  of  the  22d  Air 
Force.  MMary  Airfft  Command.  Travis  AFB. 
CA.  Qanaral  Brown's  supaito  foresight  and  de- 
teminalion  haa  enafatod  MAC  to  develop  a 
long^anga  plan  to  identify  the  requirements 
for  airtft  to  support  the  national  defensive 
Mrategy  through  to  the  21st  century. 

On  May  1,  1963.  General  Brown  was  pro- 
moted to  major  general.  For  ttwse  accom- 
plthmante,  Na  sUi  and  strength  of  character. 
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Majdr  Gefteral  Brawn  has  received  numerous 
dntinctions  arxl  awards.  He  has  t>een  decorat- 
ed with  the  Distinguished  Service  Medal, 
Legipn  of  Merit  with  orw  oak  leaf  cluster,  Dis- 
tingiiished  Flying  Cross  with  one  oak  leaf  dus- 
ter, Bronze  Star  Medal,  Meritorious  Service 
Mettel,  Air  Medal.  Air  Medal  with  four  oak  leaf 
clusters.  Air  Force  Outstandmg  Unit  Award 
RUton  with  "V"  device  and  two  oak  leaf  dus- 
ters and  Republic  of  Vietnam  Gallantry  Cross 
with  palm. 

Major  General  Brown  and  his  wife  Joan 
have  three  chiMren:  Cattiy,  Jim,  and  Nancy. 

I  am  honored  to  have  had  ttvs  chance  to 
pay  IritMite  to  Maj.  Gen.  Donakl  D.  Brown,  and 
to  share  with  you  the  achievements  of  an  out- 
standing officer  and  exemplary  citizen. 


ARCTIC  COASTAL  PLAIN 
LEASING  ACT  OF  1987 


HON.  DON  YOUNG 

OF  ALASKA 
IH  THE  HOUSE  or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  11,  1987 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
and  a  number  of  my  colleagues  who  are  con- 
cerned about  economic  growth,  energy  securi- 
ty aad  American  jot)s  are  introducing  legisla- 
tion wtuch  wouW  autfK)rize  and  direct  ttw  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  to  competitively  lease  Vhe 
erwrmous  oil  and  gas  resources  of  the  Coast- 
al Ptein  area  of  the  Arctic  National  Wildlife 
Refi^  in  my  State  of  Alaska.  Our  actions 
when  successful  will  yield  billions  of  dollars  of 
new  economic  opportunity  for  American  work- 
ers tvougfiout  Alaska  and  the  United  States, 
reduce  future  needs  for  Insecure  energy 
sources,  have  a  sustained  positive  influence 
on  our  national  balance  of  trade  problem  and 
incraase  U.S.  natnrtal  security. 

In  1960,  as  part  of  the  Alaska  National  In- 
terest Lands  Conservation  Act  [ANILCA],  the 
Congress  directed  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  study  ttw  Coastal  Plain  of  the  Arctic  Itetiorv 
al  WIdlife  Refuge  kx»ted  just  east  of  Prudhoe 
Bay  on  the  North  Sk>pe  of  Alaska,  for  its  fish 
and  wikjiife  values  as  well  as  it  oil  and  gas  po- 
tential. The  draft  study  has  conduded  that  ttie 
Coastal  Plain  may  contain  as  much  as  29  bil- 
lk>n  barrels  of  oil,  clearly  making  it  the  largest 
potential  oil  fiekj  in  ttie  United  States.  As  a 
point  of  refererK:e,  if  such  reserves  are  found 
in  ttw  area,  the  fiekJ  size  woukj  exceed  ttiat  of 
adjacent  Prudhoe  Bay,  which  is  now  the  single 
largest  oil  field  ever  discovered  in  North  Amer- 
ica. 

At  $30  per  barrel  (a  perfectly  reasonat)te 
projected  price  for  ttie  late  1990's,  the  soon- 
est ttus  oil  could  be  brought  to  marttet),  this 
represents  an  infuskxi  of  ctose  to  $1  trillion  in 
new  wealth  to  ttw  U.S.  ecorxxny  in  oil  aksne. 
Without  development,  this  same  amount 
wouU  t>e  required  to  txjy  imported  foreign  oh, 
wtuch  may  come  with  a  political  pricetag,  as 
well.  In  addition,  the  Fish  and  WiMNfe  Servne 
conduded  tfiat  tfie  extractkxi  of  this  erwr- 
mous resource  coukj  take  place  wittKXit  seri- 
ous liegradation  of  Vhe  hat)itat  of  ttie  Coastal 
Plain.  This  fact  is  especially  important,  t>e- 
cauae  of  Vne  importance  of  the  Coastal  Plain 
to  'vidigerKXJS  fish  and  wiMlife  popUatxxis 
which  are  important  to  the  people  of  Alaska 
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arxj  North  America.  As  Alaaka's  sote  repre- 
sentative in  ttie  House  of  Repreaentetives,  I 
remember  ttie  iMttle  over  the  constructton  of 
the  Trant-Alaakan  Pipeline,  now  supplying 
over  20  percent  of  America's  domestk:  pro- 
duction of  oil  daily.  It  was  said  that  wHdNfe 
popuiatiorB  wouki  suffer  and  environmental 
degradatkjn  woukJ  occur.  In  fact,  after  billions 
of  barrels  of  oil  arxj  tens  of  biUkxis  of  dollars 
in  development  investments,  ttie  caritxiu  pop- 
ulation on  ttie  North  Skipe  of  Alaska  has  tri- 
pled, and  ottier  wikJIife  species  have  been 
ttviving.  ThJiy,  ttie  adjacent  F>rudhoe  Bay  ex- 
perience has  proven  to  those  interested  in 
balandng  fish  and  wiMNto  pratection  with  eco- 
nomic actiinty  ttiat  economic  activity  can  coex- 
ist and  in  fact,  entiance  ttie  environment,  if 
adequate  environmerrtal  standards  are  re- 
quired. Om  t>iH  woukt  ensure  ttie  standards  for 
environmental  protection  wouM  remain  high. 

Some  wtouki  argue  ttiat  ttiere  is  no  need  to 
develop  tMs  area  now;  that  we  stiouM  wait 
until  we  need  ttiis  resource.  Ttie  truth  is  that 
this  oil  wil  not  come  to  maricet  until  ttie  late 
1990's  because  of  ttie  severe  operating  condi- 
tx)ns  associated  with  the  Arctic  and  the  kxig 
lead  time*  required  to  adequately  insure  ttie 
environment  is  protected  as  ttie  oil  is  devel- 
oped. To  wait  until  the  publk:  is  clamoring  for 
oH  suppNea  is  to  ensure  ttiat  the  Coastal  Plain 
will  tiecome  an  environmental  "cost  of  doing 
txjsiness"  for  complying  with  putilic  pressure. 
We  in  Alaska  have  seen  in  ttie  past  ttie  con- 
sequences of  rapid  devetopment  responding 
to  nattonal  emergency— ttie  scars  from  just 
such  a  program  during  World  War  II  stand  in 
stiarp  cortrast  today  to  the  minimal  envirorv 
mental  impact  of  ttie  tognal  and  environmerv 
tally-sound  devetopment  of  Prudtioe  Bay.  Ad- 
ditionally, ttiis  country  is  in  serious  need  of 
new  energy  sources,  despite  the  effect  of  ttie 
current  oil  oversupply  in  ttie  world  market  and 
ttiere  is  every  reason  to  believe  ttiat  it  is  not 
going  to  get  better  as  we  approach  the 
1990*8. 

Mr.  Sfieaker,  ttie  facts  are  dear.  For  the 
past  20  years,  ttie  United  States  has  been 
using  more  oil  ttian  it  produced.  Three-quar- 
ters of  the  oil  we  must  have  by  the  year  2000 
still  has  to  t>e  found.  Despite  ttiis,  domestk: 
production  will  decline  t>y  a  millkxi  barrels  per 
day  or  mere  by  the  end  of  ttiis  year.  A  contin- 
ued decline  in  productkxi,  accompanied  by 
even  moderate  increases  in  consumptnn,  will 
drive  imparts  up  substantially.  In  1985,  imports 
of  crude  oil  arid  petroleum  products  account- 
ed for  only  27  percent  of  domestk:  consump- 
tion. Promotions  indnate  that  the  United 
States  cowkj  tie  importing  almost  50  percent 
of  its  oil  in  as  little  as  3  years  and  as  much  as 
70  percent  by  ttie  year  2000.  According  to  the 
American  Petroleum  Institute,  U.S.  oil  imports 
from  the  Persian  Gulf  have  increased  by  400 
percent  Since  last  year.  American  oil  re- 
senres— rasources  for  future  devetopment— 
have  t>een  steadily  shrinking  and  are  expected 
to  hit  their  kjwest  level  since  Workl  War  II  in  3 
years.  Errptoyment  woukJ  be  boosted  natton- 
wtoe  because  supplies  and  services  for  oper- 
atnns  woakj  come  from  throughout  the  United 
States.  D0perKiing  upon  the  amount  of  oil  and 
gas  discovered  on  ttie  Coastal  Plain,  the 
American  Petroleum  Institute  predicts  ttiat  na- 
ttonal  emptoyment  gains  couM  tie  as  many  as 
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1,021,000  jotis.  Petroleum  imports  represent  a 
significant  component  of  all  U.S.  imports, 
costing  Americans  an  average  of  $1  billion  per 
week.  Last  year,  payments  for  oil  imports 
amounted  to  atxxjt  one-ttiird  of  the  trade  defi- 
cit. According  to  the  Fish  and  WiklNfe  Service, 
production  from  ttie  Coastal  Plain  couM 
reduce  dependence  on  foreign  oil  and  gas  by 
almost  9  percent  in  ttie  year  2005  and  save 
Americans  tiilltons  of  dollars  per  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  antkapate  great  nattonal  irv 
terest  in  ttie  nearly  S1  trilton  in  increased  eco- 
nonuc  activity  wtiich  will  come  to  ttie  United 
States  if  ttiis  legislatkxi  is  adopted.  For  that 
reason  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  with  us  in 
this  effort  to  produce  new  wealth  while  pro- 
tecting the  environment.  Ttiis  may  be  ttie  larg- 
est jobs  bill  upon  wtiich  this  Congress  will  acL 
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untreatable  ttiere.  If  ttiey  desire  treatment  in 
the  United  States,  it  shoukl  not  be  denied 
them  for  years  on  end.  Inna  Meiman's  death 
is  yet  anottier  reminder  of  our  need  to  contin- 
ue to  work  on  t>ehalf  of  ttie  human  rights  of  all 
individuals,  wtiettier  it  be  religious,  social,  cul- 
tural, or  medially  related. 

I  want  to  extend  my  sincerest  sympattiies  to 
Naum  and  Inna's  family,  t>oth  tiena  and  in  the 
Soviet  Unton,  and  to  assure  them  ttiat  Inna 
will  not  be  forgotten. 


IN  MEMORY  OP  INNA 
KITROSSKAYA-Ji4EIMAN 


HON.  BENJAMIN  A.  GILMAN 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  11,  1987 

Mr.  GILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  passing  of  a 
friend  or  toved  one  is  always  diffk»IL  On 
Monday,  February  9,  1987,  Inna  Kitrosskaya- 
Meiman,  a  Soviet  Jewish  human  rights  activ- 
ist, died  in  Washington,  DC,  of  a  heart  attack 
brought  atxxjt  by  compUcattons  from  cancer  at 
the  age  of  54.  Her  death  came  less  than  3 
weeks  after  her  arrival  in  the  United  States  for 
specialized  treatment  unavailable  in  ttie  Soviet 
Unton.  Inna's  cancer  had  progressed  over  ttie 
past  several  years,  and  all  requests  for  per- 
missnn  to  travel  to  the  West  for  treatment 
were  denied  until  recently.  She  suffered 
through  four  operattons  in  ttie  Soviet  Unnn, 
designed  to  remove  the  cancerous  tissue  at 
the  base  of  her  neck.  l>4one  was  completely 
successful,  and  treatment  here  was  her  only 
tiope. 

Inna  Meiman,  and  her  hustiand,  Naum 
Meiman,  were  tong-term  refuseniks  active  in 
the  Jewish  community  in  Moscow.  Each  time 
they  sought  permisston  for  Inna  to  tie  treated 
in  the  West  their  request  was  refused  on  ttie 
grounds  that  Naum  was  privy  to  state  secrets, 
brought  atxxjt  by  his  work  as  a  mathematkaan 
decades  earlier.  Naum  Meiman,  also  a 
member  of  the  Moscow  Helsinki  Monitoring 
Group,  was  not  altowed  to  accompany  Inna  to 
the  United  States,  and  so,  she  made  the  jour- 
ney atone. 

Upon  her  anival  in  Washington  on  January 
19,  1987,  Inna  sakJ,  "I  haven't  come  to  Amer- 
k»  to  die.  I  have  come  to  Amerk»  to  recover, 
though  if  I'd  been  altowed  to  come  3  years 
ago,  my  chances  woukl  have  been  better." 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  all  pained  and  sad- 
dened at  ttiis  untimely  toss.  Several  col- 
leagues and  I  have  requested  Soviet  Ambas- 
sador Dubinin  to  ensure  ttiat  Naum  Meiman 
and  their  son  are  altowed  to  attend  the  funeral 
here.  We  pray  that  ttiis  request  will  be  grant- 
ed. No  one  can  know  wtiettier  Inna  wouto 
have  been  treated  successfully  had  she  been 
altowed  to  come  to  the  United  States  after  her 
first  request  But  we  do  know  that  stie  and 
Naum  will  never  again  be  together. 

Ttiere  are  ottier  men  and  women  in  ttie 
Soviet  Union  wtw  suffer  from  various  illnesses 
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nardino  Stirine  Club.  And  wtiie  Jotm  certainly 
keeps  busy  with  ttiese  varied  and  important 
community  activities,  I  must  not  fail  to  mention 
his  penctiant  for  a  round  of  golf  wtien  time 
altows. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  that  you  join  me  in  salut- 
ing John  Traver.  His  immense  dedicatton  to 
his  not>le  profession  is  a  fine  exampto  for  aN 
publK  servants,  arxj  it  is  with  great  respect 
ttiat  I  ttave  this  opportunity  to  commend  his 
many  outstanding  adiievements  in  Ixith  tiis 
professkxial  and  private  Me,  here  in  ttie 
Ctiamtier  of  ttie  Hoiise  of  Representatives. 


HON.  JERRY  LEWIS 

OP  CAUPORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  11,  1987 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
most  pleased  to  have  this  opportunity  today  to 
recognize  a  truly  remaritable  individual,  Mr. 
John  A.  Traver.  After  30  years  of  dedtoated 
service  to  the  California  Highway  Patrol,  Mr. 
Traver  has  deckled  to  retire.  Appropriately,  he 
will  be  honored  at  a  dinner  on  Fetxuary  27,  of 
ttiis  year. 

Mr.  Traver's  years  with  ttie  tiighway  patrol 
have  been  highlighted  by  many  noteworthy 
adiievements.  In  1977,  he  received  his  tiach- 
elor  of  arts  in  putilk:  servk»  management  from 
ttie  University  of  Redlands.  He  tias  t>een 
awarded  his  certifKate  in  management  by  the 
State  of  California  Personnel  Board.  He  also 
earned  tiis  certificate  in  law  enforcement  ptto- 
tograptiy,  wrtitoh  was  given  to  him  by  the 
Kodak  Co.  Mr.  Traver  is  specially  trained  in 
riot  and  guemlla  warfare  and  hotos  the  distinc- 
tk>n  of  having  specialized  training  with  ttie 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigatton.  In  additton  to 
these  commendable  efforts  to  learn  and  grow 
in  order  to  better  serve  the  publk:,  John 
Traver  also  received  terrorist  tactic  training 
through  ttie  California  Specialized  Training  In- 
stitute. 

Not  only  has  John  performed  diligently  in  a 
professtonal  capacity,  but  tie  has  consistently 
contritxited  to  his  community  through  volun- 
teer efforts  as  well.  The  San  Bernardino 
Chamber  of  Commerce  has  especially  benefit- 
ed from  his  talents,  having  served  as  ttieir  am- 
bassador by  representing  the  organizatton  at 
various  meetings  and  functions  in  the  area. 
Also,  he  has  contiitxited  to  ttie  chamber  by 
serving  on  its  transportation  and  beautiftoation 
committees.  John  hekJ  the  honoratite  position 
of  vKe  presklent  of  the  War  on  Crimes  Com- 
misston. 

The  Young  Mens'  Christian  Association, 
known  as  the  YMCA,  has  also  profited  from 
Mr.  Traver's  talents.  He  has  been  a  member 
of  the  board  of  directors  for  8  years  and  is  the 
current  presklent  of  ttie  San  Bernardino  area's 
six  branches.  From  1978  to  1980  he  acted  as 
the  charter  chairman  of  ttie  board  for  the 
YMCA's  downtown  San  Bemardtoo  branch. 
Currently,  he  serves  as  the  preatoent  of  ttie 
Centurians  chapter  of  the  Good  Sam  Club.  In 
addition,  John  also  served  as  the  assistant 
State  director  for  this  fine  organization.  He 
also  manages  to  find  time  to  be  a  member  of 
the  noted  Maaontc  Lodge,  the  California 
Peace  Offeera  Association,  and  the  San  Ber- 
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HON.  MICHAEL  G.  OXLEY 

OP  ORIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRKSENTATtVES 

Wednesday,  February  11,  1987 

Mr.  OXLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wetoome  the 
detwte  likely  to  result  from  Monday's  aiv 
nouncement  by  Secretary  of  Commerce  Mal- 
colm Batorige  ttiat  the  Reagan  administretton 
will  be  moving  to  ease  U.S.  export  controls. 

There  is  no  question  that  we  must  proceed 
carefully  in  ttiis  area,  so  as  not  to  threaten  our 
national  security  interests  by  rataxing  controls 
too  much  in  ttie  name  of  competition,  but  this 
important  question  deserves  our  consideration 
in  ttie  context  of  delitwrattons  on  trade  or 
competitiveness  legislation  in  ttiis  sesston  of 
the  Congress. 

Although  some  of  ttie  administration's  pro- 
posed export  control  reforms  do  not  require 
congresstonal  approval  or  review,  Monday's 
announcement  virtually  ensures  that  export 
controls  will  receive  considerable  attention  in 
the  Congress  because  o<tier  proposed  re- 
forms may  require  legislative  actton. 

It  is  vitally  importam  to  protect  our  national 
security  interests,  but  it  seems  equaNy  impor- 
tant that  American  exporters  are  vie«ved  as  re- 
liatiie  suppliers  of  goods  and  services  abroad, 
and  that  they  ve  abto  to  compete  freely  and 
aggressively  in  foreign  markets. 

Accordtog  to  Secretary  Baklrige,  some  40 
percent  of  all  exported  American  products  re- 
quire export  itoenses.  Is  that  amount  exces- 
sive? What  are  the  tong-  and  short-term  na- 
tional security  impltoations  of  such  an  export 
control  policy? 

Cleariy,  in  my  view,  ttie  time  has  come  for 
us  to  dosely  review  and  consider  U.S.  export 
control  poltoy  and  goals.  In  light  of  Secretary 
BaUrige's  announcement  Monday  and  ttie 
competitiveness  drive  in  the  Congress,  I  sus- 
pect ttiat  many  of  my  cotoagues  stiare  this 
view  and  took  forward  to  continued  discussion 
of  this  important  national  security  and  Ameri- 
can competitiveness  issue. 
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A  TRIBUTE  TO  AUSTIN  J.  WELCH 


HON.  GERALD  BJL  SOLOMON 

ornwToiK 

m  THE  HOnSS  or  ■KPRXSDITATrVZS 

IFediieadaK  February  11. 1987 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Congress 
to  a  vital  part  of  the  Government  of  the  Amen- 
ean  peopla,  and  as  audi  it  is  a  templing  target 
tor  foraign  aapinnaga  agencies,  particuiarly 
Ihoae  of  ttw  Communiat  states.  The  FBI  has 
long  known  of  efforts  by  Communist  countries 
to  gain  access  to  those  classified  materials 
pro^Med  to  ttw  Congress.  Although  the 
agency  to  unalite.  for  security  reasons,  to  put>- 
idy  repoft  on  moat  of  thoae  cases  of  coerced 
reuuMiiieiit  of  corigiessioiial  emptoyees,  we 
an  avMTB  of  several  cases  In  the  last  few 
years  In  wfiich  East  German  and  Soviet  espio- 
nage agencies  have  attempted  to  penetrate 
ttw  Congress.  In  one  case,  an  American  citi- 
zen seeking  emptoyment  with  a  Foreign  Af- 
fairs subcommittee  was  found  to  t>e  worlung 
for  Communtot  German  intelligence.  In  1960, 
an  American  cMizen  working  with  the  KGB  at- 
tempted unsuccessfully  to  obtain  emptoyment 
with  a  congeaaioruil  Intelligence  Committee. 
In  1962,  a  congressional  employee  reported 
to  tite  FBI  an  attempt  by  Soviet  intelligence  to 
recruit  him  as  an  agent  Fortunately,  in  the 
laat  case  the  employee  worked  with  the  FBI  to 
ttiwert  the  Soviets'  efforts. 

No  one  has  any  way  of  knowing  how  many 
of  our  Nation's  moat  vahjable  secrets  may 
have  been  dMjIged  rigtit  here  in  the  Halls  of 
Congeea.  Do  we  really  krxMv  how  many  se- 
crets may  be  escaping  our  grasp  even  as  we 
debate  here  today? 

There  to  an  aclwn  ttiat  thto  Congress  can 
take  to  immedtolely  reeporxl  to  this  problem, 
an  actton  tfiat  wouW  better  educate  our  staffs 
and  employees  at  all  leveto  about  the  quiet 
threat  they  may  face,  aiKl  that  vrould  also 
educate  tfiem  on  their  responsit)ilities  to  our 
Nation  and  its  security.  Thto  wouM  be  the  cre- 
atkxi  of  a  House  of  Representatives  Classified 
Informatton  Security  Offtee.  After  the  Mem- 
bers' return  from  ttie  Linooln/Washington  dis- 
trict work  parted,  I  will  be  offering  a  proposal 
for  such  an  office,  which  woUd  assist  all  of  us 
in  tfw  hertdling  of  eonoHivo  documents,  in  as- 
suring tfiat  all  of  our  emptoyees  have  received 
appropriate  security  briefings,  and  in  preparing 
for  our  emptoyees'  use  a  manual  outlining  ap- 
propriate seoaity  procedures  that  we  as  a 
body  have  approved. 

The  Members  of  thto  House  rely  on  their 
staffs,  both  in  ttwir  personal  offices  and  com- 
mitlee  ofRcss,  to  assist  and  advise  them  daily 
in  Bddroaainu  the  vital  tosues  that  face  our 
Nalton  and  its  security.  It  to  only  fair  that  we, 
the  Members  of  thto  House,  ensure  that  these 
aaaistanls  and  advtoers  are  aware  of  the 
threat  they  may  face  as  they  worit  to  fulfill 
their  duties  in  thto  House.  I  invite  my  col- 
toeguoB  to  join  me  in  sporaoring  ttvs  resolu- 
tion. 


HON.  WILLIAM  M.  THOMAS 

or  cALiroiuf  lA 

m  THE  HOUSE  or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  11,  1987 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Califomto.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
befult  of  tfie  California  Republican  congres- 
sional delegatton,  it  is  my  distinct  horor  today 
to  pay  tribute  to  a  former  Memt>er  of  this  body 
wfK)  has  served  his  State  and  Nation  with  tfie 
utmost  responsit>ility  and  Integrity. 

Oak  W.  Burgener  can  be  descrit)ed  in  tf>ree 
simple,  yet  meaningful  words,  "A  Great  Ameri- 
can." He  served  his  country  in  Worid  War  II 
and  again  in  Korea.  During  Worid  War  II,  2d 
Lieutenant  Burgener  was  a  navigator  In  tfie 
U.S.  Air  Corps  serving  in  tfie  Pacific  theater.  In 
1945,  he  was  awarded  the  Air  Medal. 

From  1947  through  1975,  he  owned  the 
Clair  W.  Burgener  Co.  In  San  Diego.  He  main- 
tained 10  offices  with  100  employees  In  his 
real  estate  business. 

In  spite  of  tfie  time  demand  from  his  busi- 
ness, Clair  Burgener  served  24  years  in  elect- 
ed public  office.  From  1953  to  1957,  he  was  a 
city  councilman  in  San  Diego.  He  served  as 
vice  mayor  for  that  city  in  1955  to  1956.  He 
was  a  California  State  assemblyman  from 
1963-66,  and  a  State  senator  from  1967  to 
1972.  And  from  1973  to  1983,  Clair  Burgener 
served  as  a  Member  of  tfie  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives. 

And  again.  In  spite  of  enormous  demands 
on  his  time,  Clair  Burgener  was  Involved  in  his 
community.  Tfie  list  of  his  civic  and  community 
activities  is  too  k>ng  to  name  here  today. 

So,  no  one  could  have  faulted  him  had  he 
chosen  to  rest  after  such  a  long  record  of 
service.  But  that  simply  is  not  his  nature.  Clair 
Burgener  was  called  to  serve  his  party  again 
last  year  by  Governor  Deukmejian  in  tfie 
middle  of  an  electton  cycle.  He  answered  tfiat 
call  to  serve  as  chairman  of  tfie  California  Re- 
put>llcBn  Party. 

During  his  term  as  chairman.  Republican 
voter  registration  increased  In  California.  Cali- 
fornia Republicans  picked  up  seats  in  the  as- 
semb^  and  senate  under  his  party  leadership. 
All  seats  fiek]  by  Califomia  Republicans  in 
Congitess  are  still  In  the  Republican  column. 
And  we  reelected  Governor  Deukmejian  by  a 
record  margin. 

Being  the  cfiairman  of  the  Califomia  Repub- 
lican Party  is  a  tough,  time  consuming,  and 
often  tfiankless  job.  Those  of  us  wfio  hokl 
elective  office  could  hope  for  no  t>etter,  more 
understanding  cfiairman  than  Clair  Burgener,  a 
former  elected  offkHal  himself. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Clair  W.  Burgener  will  formally 
step  down  as  tfie  chairman  of  the  Califomia 
Republican  Party  on  February  22,  1987,  when 
his  svccessor  is  elected.  Clair  W.  Burgener 
has  answered  the  call  of  his  community,  his 
party,  his  State,  and  his  country  on  each  and 
every  occaston.  He  has  truly  been  an  Inspira- 
tion to  all  wtio  have  come  In  contact  with  him. 
He  has  set  an  example  for  all  wtx>  follow.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  proudly  ask  this  distinguistied  body 
to  join  us  In  saluting  one  of  ttiis  country's 
most  able  publk:  servants,  Clair  W.  Burgener. 


HON.  JOSEPH  J.  DioGUARDI 

OP  IfKW  TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  11,  1987 

Mr.  DioQUARDI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
to  pay  special  tiitxjte  to  a  distinguisfied  and 
dedicated  publk:  administrator,  Austin  J. 
Wetoh,  who  passed  away  last  December  28, 
1986. 

Austin  J.  Wetoh  was  a  25-year  resident  of 
the  village  of  Pleasantville,  NY,  where  he 
seo/ed  with  numerous  national.  State  and 
local  governmental  organizations.  He  was  ap- 
pointed village  manager/derk  of  tfie  village  of 
Pteasantvitto  in  1961,  where  he  demonstrated 
a  profound  concern  for  tfie  welfare  of  tfie 
community. 

Even  though  retired  from  the  village  of 
Pleasantville  In  1971,  Austin  Wetoh  remained 
active  in  th«  community.  As  a  dedtoated  advo- 
cate for  sefitor  citizens,  he  continued  to  write 
a  column  oalled  "Sentor  Forum"  in  the  local 
newspaper. 

Despite  being  affltoted  with  blindness  and 
suffering  a  stroke,  Mr.  Wetoh  displayed  his 
continued  courage  and  dedication  over  tfie 
last  2V^  years  of  life  t>y  worlung  and  writing  up 
until  his  death. 

On  Friday,  Fetxuary  20,  tfie  nortfieast  coun- 
cil of  Sentor  Citizens  of  Westchester  will  honor 
the  memory  of  Mr.  Wetoh.  I  wouto  like  my  col- 
leagues in  tie  House  to  join  me  in  recognizing 
Austin  J.  Wetoh's  faithful  dedtoation  and  con- 
tritMJtions  to  fiis  country  and  community,  and 
to  express  our  profound  sympatfiy  and  condo- 
lences to  his  wife,  Frieda,  and  sunnving  family. 


NONSMOKERS  HEALTH 
PROTECTION  ACT  OF  1987 


HON.  DON  RTTTER 

or  FEMirSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  11,  1987 
Mr.  RITtER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  proud  to 
have  introdjced  tfie  Nonsmokers  Health  Pro- 
tection Act  of  1987  with  Congressman  James 
SCHEUER.  Tfiis  is  an  idea  wfiose  time  has 
come  and  may  even  tie  overdue.  If  you  care 
about-clean  air  and  worry  about  air  pollution, 
then  you  must  be  concerned  atiout  exposure 
to  tobacco  smoke.  It's  probably  the  most  pol- 
luted air  we  breathe. 

Tfiis  ye9,  the  Surgeon  General's  annual 
report  was  devoted  entirely  to  informing  the 
public  atxNJt  the  damage  done  by  passive 
smoking.  Or.  C.  Everett  Koop  provided  the 
most  exhaustive  justiftoation  yet  from  a  Gov- 
ernment qgency  for  avokjing  secondhand 
smoke  and  urged  Congress  to  pass  tougher 
restrictions  on  smoking  in  public  places.  Dr. 
Koop  has  ttated  that  there  is  all  the  medical 
evkJence  necessary  to  support  reasonable 
protections  for  tfie  nonsmoker  from  the  inita- 
tion  and  potential  harm  of  secondhand  smoke. 
We  have  oeased  wondering  whether  a  health 
risk  exists,  and  are  now  asking  ¥vtiat  we  can 
do  to  miniiiiize  this  risk.  This  question  finds  its 
answer  in  the  legislation  that  we  have  intro- 
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duced  to  restiict  smoking  to  designated  areas 
in  all  U.S.  Government  buitoings. 

More  than  three  dozen  States,  hundreds  of 
muntoipalities,  and  numerous  private  compa- 
nies already  have  enacted  policies  to  limit 
smoking  both  in  public  places  and  in  the  work- 
place. In  my  own  congresstonal  district,  there 
are  several  Institutions  tfiat  have  smoking  poli- 
cies. The  city  of  Allentown  has  one.  The 
Lehigh  Valley  Hospital  Center  and  Allentown 
Hospital  both  initiated  smoking  policies  just 
last  week.  Also  in  my  district,  the  Good  Shep- 
herd Rehabilitation  Center,  Easton  Hospital, 
Metz  Mechantoal,  Inc.,  Air  Products  and 
Chemicals  Inc.,  and  Rodale  Press  are  among 
the  many  institutions  that  have  smoking  poli- 
cies. We  are  not  breaking  new  ground  with 
this  legislation;  rather,  we  are  playing  catchup. 
It  Is  time  we  acknowledge  that  Involuntary 
smoking  Is  a  publk:  health  hazard  and  that  It  is 
appropriate  for  the  Federal  Government,  fol- 
lowing the  lead  of  States,  muntoipallties,  and 
private  companies,  to  do  something  atxjut  it  In 
its  own  backyard. 

A  recent  report  by  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  reported  that  there  is  enough  evi- 
dence of  health  risks  from  passive  smoking  to 
wanant  considerable  concern.  For  example, 
data  show  that  separation  by  distance  in  the 
same  room  or  workplace  from  secondhand 
smoke  is  not  enough.  Exposure  is  still  a  signlf- 
toant  health  hazard. 

Recent  moves  by  Government  agencies 
such  as  DOD,  GSA,  private  employers,  and 
State  and  municipal  governments  to  restrict 
smoking  to  designated  areas  In  public  places 
and  in  the  workplace  are  admirable.  But  mil- 
lions of  workers  and  visitors  who  occupy  Fed- 
eral buildings  are  still  exposed. 

The  bill  that  Representative  Scheuer  and  I 
Introduced: 

Requires  tfie  designation  of  specific  smok- 
ing arid  nonsmoking  areas  in  all  Federal  build- 
ings, Including  congresstonal  buildings  and 
courthouses. 

Requires  signs  to  designate  smoking  and 
nonsmoking  areas. 

Permits  individual  agencies  to  enact  niles 
that  are  more  stringent  than  those  required  by 
this  bill. 

My  background  and  my  work  on  the  key  en- 
vironmental committees  in  the  House  has 
prompted  me  to  review  the  major  studies  on 
involuntary  smoking  tiefore  proposing  this  leg- 
islation. I  have  met  with  several  of  the  scientif- 
ic investigators.  I  have  a  reputation  in  this  field 
as  a  hardnose  on  the  facts  and  a  stickler  for 
providing  tfie  scientific  and  health  reasons  for 
regulation.  As  In  all  science,  conclustons 
about  the  adverse  fiealth  effects  of  exposure 
to  secondhand  smoke  are  not  nailed  shut, 
and  those  who  have  an  interest  in  disputing 
these  findings  will  probably  find  ways  to  do 
so.  But,  like  tfie  Surgeon  General  and  the 
committee  of  the  National  Research  Council 
of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences,  I  am 
convinced  that  there  exists  a  sufftoient  and 
growing  body  of  evtoence  linking  Involuntary 
smoking  with  elevated  risk  for  respiratory  dys- 
function, lung  cancer,  and,  potentially,  heart 
disease.  Such  evklence  merits  the  Federal 
Government  taking  steps  of  its  own  to  protect 
nonsmokers  In  Federal  buikjings.  Altow  me  to 
qutokly  mn  through  what  we  know  about  sec- 
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ondfiand  smoke  and  what  Involuntary  smoking 
can  do  to  tfie  nonsmoker's  health. 

Tobacco  smoke  has  approximately  4,000 
chemtoal  constituents.  Some  40  or  so  of 
tfiese  are  known  carcinogens,  or  tumor  initia- 
tors. In  addition,  every  air  polluting  substance 
as  defined  and  regulated  by  EPA  is  contained 
In  tobacco  smoke.  Several  Investigators  have 
shown  that  certain  hazardous  ctiemtoal  con- 
stituents are  present  In  much  greater  concen- 
trations in  tfie — passive  smoke — smoke  In- 
fialed  by  the  nonsmoker  tfian  in  the  filtered 
smoke — mainstt-eam  smoke — inhaled  by  the 
active  smoker.  Nonsmokers  who  are  exposed 
to  tobacco  smoke  absorb  ntootine,  cartx>n 
monoxkie,  and  other  constituents  of  tot>acco 
smoke,  as  do  smokers. 

Scientifk:  studies  linking  Involuntary  smoking 
and  cancer  are  the  most  numerous.  In  the 
past  7  years,  17  studies  have  been  publisfied, 
all  but  three  of  them  showing  a  positive  rela- 
tionship between  tobacco  smoke  exposure 
and  cancer.  Studies  in  both  Japan  and 
Greece  revealed  tfiat  women  married  to 
smokers  have  higher  risks  of  king  cancer.  In 
the  Japanese  study,  nonsmoking  wives  of 
heavy  smokers  had  an  80  percent  higher  risk 
of  acquiring  lung  cancer.  The  Greek  study 
sfiowed  nonsmoking  wives  of  heavy  smokers 
had  a  risk  of  developing  lung  cancer  three 
times  higher. 

In  a  case-control  study  by  the  American 
Cancer  Society  involving  134  king  cancer 
cases  and  402  controls,  which  used  four  dif- 
ferent methods  to  measure  exposure  to  to- 
bacco smoke,  involuntary  smoking  increased 
the  risk  of  lung  cancer  from  13  to  31  percent. 
This  overall  risk  was  comparable  to  that 
shown  by  an  eariier  American  Cancer  Society 
prospective  study,  altfiough  the  eariier  study 
did  not  show  a  relationship  twtween  an  In- 
creased risk  of  lung  cancer  in  the  nonsmoking 
wife  and  the  numtier  of  cigarettes  smoked  per 
day  by  her  husband.  The  latest  American 
Cancer  Society  study  dto  show  a  dose  re- 
sponse relationship  between  tfie  numtier  of 
cigarettes  smoked  by  the  hustand.  The  risk  of 
lung  cancer  doubled  in  nonsmoking  women 
whose  husbands  smoked  20  or  more  ciga- 
rettes a  day  at  home. 

Anotfier  area  of  significant  study  is  the  as- 
sociation of  exposure  to  tot>acco  smoke  with 
respiratory  disease  and  Impaired  pulmonary 
function.  Several  studies  focusing  on  expo- 
sure to  tot>acco  sri^ke  at  home  have  shown 
the  susceptibility  of  children  to  the  adverse 
health  effects  of  involuntary  smoking.  Mater- 
nal smoking  has  been  linked  to  impaired  pul- 
monary functton  in  children,  and  other  studies 
have  revealed  an  increased  Incklence  of 
pneumonia  and  bronchitis  during  tfie  first  year 
of  life  as  a  result  of  parental  smoking. 

The  final  link  in  the  chain  of  adverse  health 
effects  resulting  from  involuntary  smoking  Is 
Its  effect  on  individuals  suffering  from  sympto- 
matic coronary  heart  disease.  Altfiough  these 
reports  are  preliminary,  tfie  initial  findings — 
that  exposure  to  tobacco  smoke  inaeases  the 
risk  for  death  from  coronary  heart  disease — 
are  particularty  troubling.  If  tfiese  findings  are 
confirmed,  it  would  greatly  increase  tfie  mag- 
nitude of  the  publto  health  problem  posed  by 
involuntary  srnoking,  as  many  more  deaths 
wouto  be  involved  in  tfie  scenario  tfian  with 
lung  cancer  atone. 
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On  a  more  personal  level,  above  and 
beyond  tfie  serious  disease,  is  tfie  irritation— 
itchlng-buming  eyes,  cougfiing,  fieadacfies 
and  general  feeling  of  discomfort — tfiat  can 
result  from  exposure  to  totMCCO  smoke.  A  sci- 
entific study  of  tfiis  Issue  revealed  that  nearly 
70  percent  of  nonallergto  persons  exposed  to 
environmental  totiacco  smoke  experienced 
eye  irritation,  30  percent  indicated  nasal  dis- 
comfort, 30  percent  got  headacfies,  and  25 
percent  devetoped  a  cough.  It  is  not  surpris- 
ing, then,  tfiat  a  Gallup  poll  released  t>y  the 
American  Lung  Association  found  tfiat  75  per- 
cent of  all  adults — including  tx>th  smokers  and 
nonsmokers — feel  tfiat  smokers  sfiouto  refrain 
from  smoking  in  the  presence  of  nonsmokers, 
and  tfiat  79  percent— again,  of  all  adults,  in- 
cluding smokers — support  the  concept  of  des- 
ignated smoking  areas  In  tfie  workplace. 

I  wouto  like  to  tfiank  tfie  Coalition  on  Smok- 
ing OR  Health,  which  includes  tfie  American 
Heart  Association,  tfie  American  Lung  Asso- 
ciation, and  tfie  American  Cancer  Society. 
Those  organizations,  atong  with  otfiers,  fiave 
endorsed  our  k)ill. 

I  am  providing  a  summary  of  tfie  Surgeon 
General's  report  "The  Health  Consequences 
of  Involuntary  Smoking,"  as  well  as  excerpts 
from  the  summary  of  tfie  National  Academy's 
report  on  "Environmental  TotMCCO  Smoke"  to 
be  Inserted  into  the  Record  after  my  state- 
ment. 

I  encourage  my  colleagues  wfio  are  Inter- 
ested in  environmental  quality  to  cosponsor 
this  important  legislation  and  fielp  ensure  tfie 
protection  of  nonsmoking  workers  and  visitors 
in  Federal  buildings  from  the  health  risks  of  in- 
voluntary smoking. 

I  am  sure  that  milltons  of  Federal  Govern- 
ment workers,  as  well  as  visitors,  will  be  well 
served  by  this  legislation.  You've  fieard  about 
Important  political  dedstons  tieing  made  in 
smoke-filled  rooms.  Well,  If  our  bill  Is  success- 
ful, some  of  those  dedstons  will  have  to  be 
made  in  designated  smoke-filled  rooms. 

The  Health  Comsequences  or  IwvoLtrKTAMY 
Smoking— A  Report  or  the  Surgcoh  Ger- 

ERAL 

SUMMARY  AND  CONCLDSIONS  Or  THE  SURGBON 
GENERAL 

SDMMARY  AND  CONCLUSIONS  Or  THE  1986 
REPORT 

The  three  major  conclusions  of  this  report 
are  the  following: 

1.  Involuntary  smoking  is  a  cause  of  dis- 
ease, including  lung  cancer,  in  healthy  non- 
smokers. 

2.  The  children  of  parents  who  smoke 
compared  with  the  children  of  nonsmoking 
parents  have  an  increased  frequency  of  res- 
piratory uifections.  increased  respiratory 
symptoms,  and  slightly  smaller  rates  of  In- 
creased lung  function  as  the  lung  matures. 

3.  The  simple  separation  of  smokers  and 
nonsmokers  within  the  same  air  space  may 
reduce,  but  does  not  eliminate,  the  exposure 
of  nonsmokers  to  environmental  tot>acco 
smoke. 

Environmental   Tobacco   Smoke— Measur- 
ing Exposures  and  Assessing  Health  E>- 

FBCTS 

EXEctrnvE  summary 
Introdwition 
A  Committee  of  the  National  Research 
Council's  (NRC's)  Board  on  Environmental 
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rs.rlmn  monoxide  in  the  environment  that     ventilation  rate  of,  greater  than  50n  cubic    life.  In  all  studies  of  children,  it  is  difficult 
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StodiM  and  Toxieolocy  prepared  this  report 
in  rMponae  to  rcqueata  from  two  federal 
Idea,  tbe  Office  Air  and  Ra- 
of  the  BiTironmental  Protection 
(KPA)  and  the  Office  of  SmoUng 
Baalth  of  the  Department  of  Health 
Servieea.  The  report  evaluates 
in  epldemlolocic  and  related 
I  for  oh^alnin>  meaiurementa  of  expo- 
aura  to  enYironmental  tobacco  onoke  (ZTTS) 
hf  nonanoken  and  alio  outlines  the  possi- 
ble health  effects  of  such  exposures  as  re- 
potted in  the  published  Uterature.  This 
ooBBBatttee  was  aaked  to  review  orltlnal  re- 
saarch  data  and  identify  research  needs  but 
was  not  charted  with  i»eparlnt  policy  state- 
menta  or  recommendations  for  public 
health  acUooa.  In  particular,  the  NRC  was 
aaked  to: 

Review  the  chonical  and  physical  charac- 
tettaattais  of  the  omistituents  of  ET8; 

indude  a  toxlcidoclcal  fwofOe  of  side- 
stream  and  environmental  tobacco  smoice; 

review  the  epMemioIocic  and  related  Uter- 
ature  on  the  health  effects  of  exposure  to 
KTftand 

reooounend  future  exposure  monitoring, 
modeling,  and  epidemiologic  researeh. 

To  addreai  theae  and  related  Issues,  the 
HRC  fonned  the  Committee  on  Passive 
ntttt)^tttf  In  the  Board  on  Environmental 
Stodtaa  and  Toxlortogy  of  the  Commisaion 
on  life  Sdencea.  The  committee  consists  of 
I  in  a  variety  of  fields,  including 
toxicology,  biochemistry,  at- 
mospheric sdenoe.  biostatistics.  and  pulmo- 
nary phyakdogy. 

The  subject  of  the  committee's  report  is 
the  use  of  epktanlolocy  and  related  disci- 
pllnee  for  tbe  study  of  possible  health  ef- 
fects of  exposure  to  FTB  by  nonsmokers. 
Smokers  arc  also  exposed  to  ETS.  but  the 
health  effects  of  this  exposure,  which  are 
Ukdy  to  be  leas  intense  than  those  of  active 
smoking,  are  not  the  subject  of  this  report. 
TIw  primary  goal  of  the  studies  reviewed  in 
this  report  is  to  determine  whether  there  is 
a  relatiaoahip  between  health  outcomes  In 
human  popnlations  and  ETS^xposure  of 
nonamokeia.  It  is  a  formidable  task  to  assess 
exposure  to  the  complex  mixtiu«  of  ETS 
with  enough  precision  to  permit  use  in  ana- 
lytic studies.  Including  quantitative  risk  esti- 
mation. For  some  health  outcomes  the  rele- 
vant duration  of  exposure  may  be  minutes. 
for  others  it  may  be  decades.  Numerous  fac- 
tors, in  addition  to  exposure  to  smoke,  can 
inflooiee  the  risk  of  illness.  These  other 
factors  must  be  taken  into  account  If  the 
magnitude  of  the  effects  of  exposure  to  ETS 
is  to  be  evaluated. 

MnvtronmetUtU  Tobacco  Smoke 

Ifore  than  3300  compounds  have  been 
identified  in  cigarette  smoke.  The  major 
aooroe.  by  far,  for  ETS  is  sidestream  smoke 
(88)  which  is  emitted  fran  the  burning  end 
of  a  dgarette  in  betweeu  puffo.  The  remain- 
der ot  ETS  condsts  of  exhaled  mainstream 
smoke  (ItS).  smoke  which  escapes  from  the 
burning  end  during  puff -drawing,  and  gases 
whidi  diffuse  during  smoking  through  the 
cigarette  paper.  Each  of  the  mixtures.  MS. 
88,  and  ETS.  is  an  aerosol  consisting  of  a 
particulate  phase  and  a  vapor  phase.  How- 
ever, the  BBOkes  of  MS.  88.  and  ETS  differ, 
aa  the  result  of  changea  in  the  concentra- 
tloBS  of  individual  conBtituenta.  the  phsae 
(particulate  or  vapor)  in  which  the  constitu- 
ents are  present,  and  various  secondary  re- 
aetlonB  that  chemically  and  physically  alter 
("age")  the  eompoattlon  of  the  smoke.  Undi- 
luted SB  contains  higher  concentrations  of 
some  toxic  compounds  that  undiluted  BC8. 
including  ammonia,  volatUe  amines,  volatile 
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nltroaanUnes.  nicotine  decomposition  prod- 
ucts, and  aromatic  amines.  However,  con- 
centrations of  these  SS  emissions  are  con- 
siderably diluted  in  the  Indoor  space  where 
ETS  eocposures  take  place.  The  hydrophobic 
vapor  phase  constituents  of  ETS  are  likely 
to  enter  the  lung  of  the  exposed  individual, 
while  the  hydrophillc  vapor  phase  constitu- 
ents sre  likely  to  be  absorbed  In  the  upper 
respiratory  tract.  Particles  <2.5  ^m  (in  this 
report  referred  to  as  respirable  suspended 
puticulates  tR8P])  dominate  the  particu- 
late phase  of  ETS  and  can  be  inhaled  deeply 
into  tbe  lung. 

Standard  laboratory  procedures  have  been 
established  to  assess  the  physicochemical 
properties  of  SS  and  MS. 

The  changes  In  distribution  of  particular 
constituents  of  ETS  as  the  smoke  ages  In 
the  indoor  environment  are  largely  un- 
known. For  example,  it  Is  known  that 
almost  all  of  the  nicotine  shifts  from  the 
particulate  phase  in  MS  and  fresh  SS  to  the 
vapor  phase  In  ETS.  Consequently,  indoor 
air-cleaning  systems  designed  to  remove  par- 
ticles will  not  greatly  alter  the  nicotine  ex- 
posure, but  may  alter  the  concentrations  of 
other  noxious  or  toxic  components. 

Indoor  radon  comes  from  sources  In  the 
enviralunent  and  decays  to  short-lived 
radon  daughters,  which  may  become  bound 
to  the  RSP  and  ETS.  However,  some  long- 
lived  radon  daughters  came  from  tobacco 
itseU. 

Measures  of  Exposure 

Thete  are  ciurently  no  direct  measures  of 
the  dose  absorbed  of  ETS  in  a  population 
under  study.  Exposures  to  ETS,  however, 
can  be  assessed  by  questionnaires,  air  moni- 
toring, modeling  of  concentrations,  or  bio- 
logical markers. 

Questionnaires 

The  simplest  measure  of  ETTS  exposure  is 
contaHied  in  the  reply  to  the  questions: 
"Are  you  a  cigarette  smoker?"  and  "If  you 
are  a  nonsmoker,  do  you  live  with,  or  work 
with,  or  have  regular  contact  with  persons 
who  are  smokers?"  There  are  great  difficul- 
ties ia  developing  uniform  questions  that 
elicit  unambiguous  replies  and,  more  par- 
ticularly, in  using  these  replies  to  make  firm 
quantitative  estimates  of  exposure.  They 
can  be  used,  however,  as  a  basis  for  classify- 
ing individuals  Into  broad  categories  of  ex- 
posure, recognizing  the  problems  such  as  in- 
correctly estimating  exposure  through 
errors  in  reporting  of  current  smoking 
habltai  neglecting  exposure  to  ETS  in  other 
environments  like  workplaces  or  public 
places,  and  reporting  an  exsmoker  as  a  non- 
smokv.  Reports  of  whether  or  not  the  sut>- 
Ject  has  smoked  can  be  obtained  with  rea- 
sonable reliability  from  siurogate  respond- 
ents. However,  quantification  of  Integrated 
exposure  over  many  years  Is  not  likely  to  be 
fully  reliable  or  precise.  At  best,  such  quan- 
tification provides  an  approximation  of  ex- 
posure, whether  the  information  is  obtained 
from  the  individual  himself  or  from  a  surro- 
gate. 

Monitoring 

ilie  use  of  air  monitoring  (personal  or 
indoor  space)  is  handicapped  by  the  lack  of 
a  clear  definition  of  the  physicochemical 
nature  of  ETS  and  the  identification  of  the 
individual,  or  target,  constituents  of  ETS  as- 
sociatM  with  the  health  or  comfort  effects 
under  study.  Proxy,  or  surrogate,  constitu- 
ents have  been  measured  in  a  number  of 
studis  as  indicators  of  ETS  exposure  in 
both  personal  and  indoor  space  monitoring. 
RSP,  carbon  monoxide,  nicotine,  nitrogen 
oxidea,    acrolein,    nltroso-compounds,    and 
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benzolajpytene  are  some  of  the  compounds 
or  classes  of  air  contaminants  that  liave 
been  measuredunder  field  conditions  as  in- 
dicators of  ETS  exposure.  While  some  of 
the  ETS  constituents,  particularly  nicotine 
and  RSP,  have  proved  to  be  useful  surro- 
gates for  ETTS,  no  single  measure  has  com- 
pletely met  all  the  criteria  for  an  ideal  ETS 
surrogate.  To  facilitate  the  study  of  the 
health  effects  of  ETS  exposure,  an  ideal 
marker  or  tracer  of  exposure  to  ETS  should 
be  unique  (or  nearly  unique)  to  tobacco 
smoke,  should  be  a  constituent  of  tobacco 
smoke  that  is  present  in  sufficient  quantity 
so  it  can  be  measured  even  at  low  ETS 
levels,  and  should  stand  in  a  fairly  constant 
ratio  across  brands  of  cigarettes  to  other  to- 
bacco smoke  constituents  (or  contaminants) 
of  interest. 

A  majority  of  field  studies  have  used  RSP 
as  an  indicator  of  exposure  to  ETS  because 
of  the  substantial  emission  of  RSP  in  indoor 
spaces  from  tolMcco  combustion.  ETS  is  the 
dominant  contributor  to  the  indoor  levels  of 
RSP.  The  total  RSP,  as  measured  by  per- 
sonal monitors,  has  l>een  found  to  be  sub- 
stantially devated  for  individuals  who  re- 
ported being  exposed  to  ETS  as  compared 
with  those  who  reported  no  such  exposure. 
Both  air  monitoring  and  modeling  clearly 
indicate  tlwt  RSP  concentrations  will  be 
elevated  over  background  levels  in  indoor 
spaces  when  even  low  smoking  rates  occur. 
The  importance  of  variation  In  the  input  pa- 
rameters sach  as  room  size,  temperature, 
humidity,  air  exchange  rate,  and  numbers 
of  cigarettes  smoked— should  be  noted  when 
interpreting  the  data  on  the  constituents  of 
ETS  obtained  from  personal  monitors  and 
indoor  space  monitors. 

Biological  Markers 

In  theory,  dose  of  ETS  to  the  tissues  or 
organs  could  be  measured  directly  through 
the  use  of  biological  markers  that  accurate- 
ly indicate  intake  in  the  tissues  of  organs. 
Optimal  assessment  of  exposure  to  ETS 
should  derive  from  measures  made  on  physi- 
ological fltids  of  exposed  persons.  Several 
chemicals  found  in  such  fluids  may  be  able 
to  serve  as  biological  markers  of  recent  ex- 
posures. The  criteria  for  acceptable  biologi- 
cal markers  are  similar  to  those  for  measur- 
ing ETS  in  the  external  environment. 

The  bioiagical  markers  that  have  been 
most  useful  for  assessing  recent  exposures 
to  ETS  are  nicotine  and  its  metabolite,  co- 
tinine.  Nicotine  and  cotinine  derive  virtually 
exclusively  from  tobacco  products,  of  which 
tobacco  smoke  Is  the  most  important  direct 
source.  They  can  be  identified  and  quanti- 
fied in  salivia,  blood,  or  urine.  OeneraUy,  the 
mean  concentrations  of  nicotine  and  cotin- 
ine in  the  plasma  or  urine  of  nonsmokers 
exposed  to  ETS  are  about  1  percent  of  the 
mean  values  observed  in  active  smokers. 
Several  studies  have  indicated  that  urinary 
cotinine  concentrations  in  infants  and  chil- 
dren Increase  as  the  numbers  of  reported 
smokers  increase  in  the  home.  At  present, 
there  may  be  difficulty  in  interpreting  the 
relative  cotinine  levels  in  nonsmokers  com- 
pared with  smokers  because  of  the  reported 
slower  clearance  of  cotinine  in  nonsmokers. 

Thiocyannte.  as  measured  in  saliva,  serum, 
or  urine,  dpes  not  appear  to  l>e  sufficiently 
sensitive  a«  an  indicator  of  ETS  exposure. 
Similarly,  exhaled  carbon  monoxide  and 
carbosyhemoglobin  are  not  sufficiently  sen- 
sitive to  moderate  or  low  levels  of  ETS  expo- 
sure and  thus  are  not  particularly  useful  bi- 
ological markers  for  exposure  to  ETS. 
except  in  ekperimental.  acute  exposure  situ- 
ations. Thtre  are  several  other  sources  of 
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carbon  monoxide  in  the  environment  that 
equal  or  exceed  the  concentrations  of 
carbon  monoxide  attributable  to  ETS. 

Other  suggested  biological  markers  of  ex- 
posure are  A^-nitrosoproline,  nitrosothiopro- 
line,  and  some  of  the  aromatic  amines  that 
are  present  in  high  concentrations  in  SS. 
However,  data  on  sensitivity  and  reliability 
of  latMratory  procedures  for  these  markers 
are  not  sufficient  to  recommend  their  use  at 
this  time  in  epidemiologic  studies  of  ETS. 

Lalx>ratory  assays  have  shown  mutagenic 
activity  in  the  urine  of  smokers  and  ETS-ex- 
posed  nonsmokers.  The  mutagenicity  of 
urine  is  a  function  of  many  factors— such  as 
dietary  constituents,  occupational  expo- 
sures, and  other  environment  factors— 
which  render  any  findings  of  mutagenicity 
nonspecific. 

DNA  adducts  derived  from  tobacco-related 
chemicals  can  lie  measured  in   the  blood. 
However,      these      chemicals,      such      as 
benzoialpyrene.  are  not  unique  to  ETS. 
In  Vit>o  and  In  Vitro  Studies 

Laboratory  studies  can  contribute  to  a 
better  understanding  of  the  factors  and 
mechanisms  involved  in  the  induction  of  dis- 
ease by  environmental  agents.  There  have 
t>een  nvunerous  bioassays  conducted  on  MS. 
In  examining  the  effects  of  MS.  many  re- 
search workers  have  used  condensates  of 
the  smoke  painted  on  the  shaved  skin  of 
mice.  This  contrasts  with  the  human  expo- 
sure that  is  mainly  in  the  respiratory  tract. 
Nonetheless,  these  skin-painting  studies 
have  been  useful  in  examining  the  carcino- 
genicity of  different  tobacco  constituents 
and  thus  advancing  knowledge  of  the  ac- 
tions of  MS  on  a  gross  exposure  level. 

In  constrast  to  MS  exposure,  ETS  expo- 
sure Involves  proportionately  more  exposure 
to  gas  phase  than  to  particulate  phase  con- 
stituents. There  have  not,  however,  been 
studies  of  the  effects  of  exposure  to  aged 
ETS. 

Some  studies  have  attempted  to  evaluate 
the  gas  phase  of  MS,  SS,  and  ETS  in  short- 
term,  in  vitro  assays.  A  solution  of  the  gas 
phase  of  MS  hss  been  shown  to  induce  dose- 
dependent  Increases  in  sister-chromatid  ex- 
changes in  cultured  human  lymphocytes. 
Mutagenic  activity  has  t>een  found  in  the 
particulate  matter  of  SS  and  in  condensates 
of  ETS.  However,  the  work  done  to  date  is 
too  sparse  to  permit  any  estimates  of  the 
mutagenicity  of  ETS  per  se,  even  though 
most  of  ETS  consists  of  SS. 
Health  Effects 

This  report  reviews  both  chronic  and 
acute  health  affects  associated  with  ETS  ex- 
posure in  nonsmokers.  Most  epidemiologic 
studies  of  chronic  health  effects  have  been 
conducted  on  p)ersons  who  have  had  long- 
term  exposures  to  ETS  from  household 
members.  The  studies  do  not  directly  ad- 
dress chronic  health  effects  in  individuals 
who  are  exposed  at  work  or  have  occasional 
exposures  in  the  home  or  elsewhere. 

Because  the  physicochemical  nature  of 
ETS,  MS,  and  SS  differ,  the  extrapolation 
of  health  effects  from  studies  of  MS  or  of 
active  smokers  to  nonsmokers  exposed  to 
ETS  may  not  t>e  appropriate.  However, 
chemicals  known  to  be  toxic  and  carcinogen- 
ic in  MS  are  also  present  in  ETS. 
Acute,  Noxious  Effects 

The  most  common  acute  effects  associated 
with  exposure  to  ETS  are  eye,  nose,  and 
throat  irritation,  and  objectionable  smell  of 
tobacco  smoke.  Tobacco  smoke  has  a  dis- 
tinct and  persistent  odor,  making  control 
through  ventilation  particularly  difficult.  In 
closed  rooms  where  smoking  is  allowed,  a 
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ventilation  rate  of.  greater  than  SOn  cubic 
feet  per  minute  per  occupant  Is  necessary  to 
achieve  air  quality  that  is  acceptable  to 
more  than  80%  of  adults  entering  the  room 
as  contrasted  with  rates  of  less  than  10 
cubic  feet  per  minute  per  occupant  when 
there  is  no  smoking  or  other  pollution.  An- 
noyance with  noxious  tobacco  odor  largely 
governs  the  reactions  of  visitors,  while  occu- 
pants of  smoky  rooms  are  more  likely  to 
complain  at>out  irritating  effects  to  the  eye. 
nose,  or  throat.  Particle  filtration  appears 
to  lead  to  little  or  no  decline  in  odor  and  ir- 
ritation, suggesting  that  the  effects  are  pro- 
duced by  gas-phase  constituents.  During  ex- 
posure to  ETS.  eye  blink  rate  is  correlated 
with  sensory  irritation,  such  as  burning  eyes 
and  nasal  irritation.  For  some  persons,  eye 
tearing  can  l>e  so  intense  as  to  be  incapaci- 
tating. There  is  some  evidence  that  non- 
smokers  are  more  sensitive  to  the  noxious 
qualities  of  cigarette  smoke  than  are  smok- 
ers. 

Smoke  contains  immunogens,  that  is,  sub- 
stances that  can  activate  the  immune 
system.  Approximately  half  of  atopic  (aller- 
gy prone)  individuals  react  to  various  ex- 
tracts to  tobacco  leaf  or  smoke  presented  in 
skin  tests.  However,  the  components  of  the 
extract  that  are  responsible  for  this  reac- 
tion have  not  been  isolated.  There  is  little 
correlation  between  positive  reactions  to 
skin  tests  and  self-reported  complaints  to  to- 
bacco smoke  sensitivity. 
Respiratory  Symptoms  and  Lung  Function 
Respiratory  symptoms,  such  as  wheezing, 
coughing,  and  sputum  production,  are  in- 
creased in  children  of  smoking  parents. 
These  symptoms  are  more  common  in  chil- 
dren of  smokers  than  children  of  nonsmok- 
ers. The  largest  studies  place  the  Increased 
risk  of  20  to  80%,  depending  on  the  symp- 
tom being  assessed  and  number  of  smokers 
in  the  household.  Also,  respiratory  infec- 
tions manifested  as  pneumonia  and  bronchi- 
tis are  significantly  increased  in  infants  of 
smoking  parents.  Some  studies  have  report- 
ed that  infants  of  smoking  parents  are  hos- 
pitalized for  respiratory  infections  more  fre- 
quently than  children  of  nonsmokers. 
Among  children  aged  under  1  year,  studies 
are  remarkably  consistent  in  showing  an  in- 
creased risk  of  respiratory  infections  among 
children  living  in  homes  where  parents 
smoke.  There  is  a  dose-response  relationship 
that  relates  more  to  maternal  smoking  than 
paternal  smoking.  The  association  persists 
after  allowing  for  possible  confounding  fac- 
tors such  as  occupational  data,  respiratory 
illness  in  the  parents,  and  birthweight.  The 
mechanisms  of  the  increased  risk  may 
either  be  a  direct  effect  of  ETS  or  due  to  a 
higher  risk  of  cross-infection  in  such  homes. 
Regardless  of  the  mechanism,  the  exposure 
of  small  children  to  smoking  in  the  home 
appears  to  put  them  at  risk  of  respiratory 
illness. 

Since  children  exposed  to  ETS  from  pa- 
rental smoking  have  an  increased  frequency 
of  pulmonary  symptoms  and  respiratory  in- 
fections, it  is  prudent  to  eliminate  ETS  ex- 
posure from,  the  environments  of  small  chil- 
dren. 

There  is  some  evidence  that  parental 
smoking  may  affect  the  rate  of  lung  growth 
in  children.  In  children  with  one  or  more 
parents  who  smoke,  lung  function  increase, 
which  is  a  normal  growth  phenomenon, 
shows  a  small  decrease  in  the  rate  of 
growth.  An  important  issue  currently  unre- 
solved is  whether  a  child  who  is  affected  by 
exposure  to  ETS  from  parental  smoking 
may  be  at  an  increased  risk  for  the  develop- 
ment of  chronic  airflow  obstruction  in  adult 
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life.  In  aU  studies  of  chUdren.  it  Is  dlffkndt 
to  distinguish  between  the  role  of  ETS  ex- 
posure in  utero  and  postnatally. 

Three  studies  have  shown  a  small  reduc- 
tion in  pulmonary  function  in  normal  adults 
exposed  to  ETS.  Interpretation  of  these 
findings  is  difficult  because  pulmonary  ef- 
fects in  normal  adults  are  likely  to  reflect 
the  cumulative  burden  of  many  environ- 
mental and  occupational  exposures  and 
other  insults  to  the  lung.  Thus,  the  effects 
of  ETS  on  the  lungs  of  adults  are  likely  to 
be  confounded  by  many  other  factors, 
making  it  difficult  to  attribute  any  portion 
of  the  effect  solely  to  ETS. 

In  some  studies  of  asthmatics,  in  wbmn 
pulmonary  reactions  to  ETS  should  be  more 
readily  produced,  no  effects  on  lung  func- 
tion were  reported.  In  other  studies,  asth- 
matics reported  complaints  upon  exposure 
to  ETS  and  showed  significant  pulmonsu7 
function  changes  after  experimental  smoke 
exposure. 

Lung  Cancer 

Considering  the  evidence  as  a  whole,  expo- 
sure to  ETS  Increases  the  Incidence  of  lung 
cancer  in  nonsmokers.  Estimates  of  the 
magnitude  of  the  increased  risk  vary. 
Among  studies  of  various  populations  in 
Europe.  Asia,  and  North  America,  the  risk 
of  lung  cancer  is  rouglily  30%  higher  for 
nonsmoking  spouses  of  smokers  than  it  Is 
for  nonsmoking  spouses  of  nonsmokers. 
There  is  consistency  among  the  studies  in 
that  all  of  the  studies  individually  include 
the  30%  increased  risk  within  the  95%  confi- 
dence intervals.  Patterns  and  extent  of  ex- 
posure may  vary  in  different  communities 
and  countries.  Based  on  presently  available 
epidemiologic  data,  the  estimate  of  the  in- 
crease risk  from  the  American  studies  is 
lower  than  the  average  for  all  the  studies, 
though  not  significantly  so.  These  estimates 
are  almost  exclusively  derived  from  the 
comparison  of  persons  identified  as  exposed, 
or  unexposed,  on  the  basis  of  their  spouse's 
smoking  habits. 

Certain  errors  in  the  reporting  of  smoking 
habits  have  probably  contributed  to  the  risk 
observed  in  the  epidemiologic  studies.  Mis- 
classification  of  current  or  exsmokers  as 
nonsmokers  would  tend  to  produce  an  ob- 
served relative  risk  that  is  larger  than  the 
true  risk.  This  effect  was  studied  in  detail 
using  estimates  of  the  extent  of  the  errors 
involved  and  Judged  to  contribute  only  a 
portion  of  the  excess  risk.  Underestimation 
of  the  increased  risk  might  also  be  intro- 
duced because  the  supposedly  unexposed 
population  had  some  exposure  to  ETO,  al- 
though they  were  classified  as  unexposed  in 
the  studies.  Taking  both  types  of  errors  into 
account  produces  an  estimate  of  the  excess 
cancer  risk  for  nonsmokers  married  to 
smokers  compared  with  completely  unex- 
posed individuals  that  is  similar  to  the  rela- 
tive risk  observed  in  the  epidemiologic  stud- 
ies considered. 

Since  carcinogenic  agents  contained  in 
ETS  are  inhaled  by  nonsmokers,  in  the  ab- 
sence cf  a  tlu-eshold  for  carcinogenic  ef- 
fects, an  increased  risk  of  lung  cancer  due  to 
ETS  exposure  is  biologically  plausible. 

Other  (dancers 
There  have  been  few  studies  of  risk  for 
cancers  other  than  lung  in  nonsmokers  ex- 
posed to  ETS.  Some  of  the  sites  considered 
have  been  brain,  hematopoetic,  and  all  sites 
combined.  The  results  of  these  studies  have 
been  inconsistent. 
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CutUovBKular  Diaeue 


Stnoe  acttve  iwlrtm  has  an  advene  effect 
on  canHorMcular  diaeaae  morbidity  and 
morUUty.  ET8  exposure  has  alao  become 
■«p*^  Reports  have  noted  an  exceas  risk 
of  eardiovaacular  diaeaae  In  ETS-expoaed 
nonamokers:  however,  methodoloslc  prob- 
lena  in  the  deaigna  and  analysea  of  these 
■tudlf  prachide  any  firm  condusiona  about 
the  results.  Studiea  reporting  that  ETS  can 
precipitate  the  onset  of  angina  pectoris 
amoDC  people  who  already  have  thU  condi- 
tion are  aubjeet  to  the  same  precautionary 
note,  exposure  to  ETS  produced  no  statisti- 
cally significant  effects  on  heart  rate  or 
bkwd  preasure  in  achool-aged  children  or 
healthy  adult  aubjects,  either  during  exer- 
cise or  at  rest.  Data  are  not  available  as  to 
posaltde  adverse  cardlovaacular  effects  in 
susceptible  populations,  such  as  infants,  el- 
derly, or  diseased  individuals. 

Other  Health  Ccmsiderations  in  Children 

Several  other  health  outcomes  have  been 
studied  that  relate  to  the  growth  and  health 
of  children.  For  all  postnatal  outcomes,  it  is 
often  not  possible  to  differentiate  the  effect 
of  in  utero  exposure  to  ETS  from  subse- 
quent childhood  exposure  to  ETS. 

Nonsmoklnr  pregnant  women  exposed  to 
smoking  spouses  have  been  reported  to 
produce  babies  of  lower  birthweight  than 
nmsmoking  women  with  nonsmoking 
apouaea.  Some  studies  have  noted  a  dose-re- 
sponse relationship  between  the  number  of 
cigarettes  smoked  by  fathers  and  birth- 
weight  of  the  offspring. 

Several  studies  have  examined  possible  re- 
latlonships  between  chronic  exposure  to 
ETS  by  children  and  parameters  of  growth 
and  development.  Growth  is  an  especially 
difficult  phenomenon  to  study  since  many 
faetora— such  as  genetics,  nutrition,  social 
daas,  and  ethnicity— play  imiwrtant  roles.  It 
Is  difficult  to  aasign  proportional  causality 
to  each  factor.  Moreover,  height  and  weight 
raUoa  and  other  growth  measures  are  not 
reUatoly  obtained  in  standard  pediatric  sur- 
veys. A  few  studies  have  shown  that  chil- 
dren of  amokera  have  reduced  growth  and 
development,  and  study  reported  a  dose-re- 
sponse relationshU)  between  reduced  height 
and  increasing  numbers  of  cigarettes 
smoked  in  the  home  by  either  the  mother 
or  the  father. 

Otitis  media  is  a  common  occurrence  in 
young  chfldren.  In  several  studies,  parental 
smoking,  along  with  several  other  risk  fac- 
tors, has  been  linked  to  increased  risk  of 
chronic  ear  infections  in  children. 


THE  75TH  ANNIVERSARY  OP 
THE  DNTVERSITY  OP  HEALTH 
SCIENCES/CHICAOO  MEDICAL 
SCHOOL 


HON.  JOHN  EDWARD  PORTER 

OFnxnois 

ni  TBI  HOnSK  OF  RSPKESENTATIVCS 

Wednesday.  February  11,  1987 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  privilege 
for  me  today  to  pay  trttute  to  the  University  of 
Health  Sciences/Chicago  MednaJ  School  as 
they  colabrate  their  75th  anniversary  year. 

The  Chicaoo  Medteal  School  was  founded 
in  1912  by  a  group  of  distinguished  physicians 
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Postdoctoral  Studies  and  a  School  of  Related 
Health  Sciences.  This  university  has  had  a  75- 
year  unbroken  record  of  educating  and  trair>- 
ing  pfiyskaans,  and  furttiering  btomedKal  re- 
search with  a  highly  skilled  and  dedk»ted  fac- 
ulty. 

In  tfw  true  spirit  of  our  country,  this  institu- 
tion opened  its  doors  to  professors  of  great 
distirK:|k>n  wtw  fled  tfie  Nazi  dominated 
Europe.  Their  pdKy  resulted  in  a  faculty  and 
studeni  txxiy  of  ttie  highest  caliber. 

Graduates  of  tf>e  University  of  Health  Sci- 
ences/The Chk»go  Medical  School  are  now 
serving  our  people  throughout  the  Nation — 
many  occupying  top  positions  as  physicians, 
teacf>ers,  and  researchers. 

The  university  has  teaching  and  service  af- 
filiations with  a  significant  number  of  hospitals, 
colleges,  and  other  health  related  and  civic  or- 
ganizations. It  shares  its  physical  and  human 
resources  with  the  community  at  large,  provid- 
ing valuat>le  services  and  filling  previously 
unmet  needs.  Tfiese  resources  include  an  out- 
patient clinic  wfuch  provides  a  full  range  of 
medical  services  of  the  highest  quality  for  ev- 
eryone wtw  enters  its  doors. 

Therefore,  I  wish  to  draw  the  attention  of  all 
Memt)ers  to  the  75th  year  of  the  University  of 
Health  Sciences/The  Chk^go  Medical 
ScfKxii  and  I  extend  my  heartiest  congratula- 
tions and  grateful  appreciation  to  this  distin- 
guished institution  for  its  Important  contritxj- 
tions  to  the  Increased  longevity,  health,  arxi 
well-k)eing  of  our  people. 


In  1967,  the  board  of  trustees  established 
the  first  University  of  Health  Sciences  in  the 
Nation,  creating  a  School  of  Graduate  and 


SOVIETS  RELEASE  YOSYP 
TERELIA  PROM  PRISON 


HON.  LOUISE  M.  SLAUGHTER 

OF  NXW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  11,  1987 

Ms.  SLAUGHTER  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  am  sure  my  colleagues  will  join  me  in 
weteoiring  the  release  of  Yosyp  Terelia,  a 
prisoner  of  conscience  and  champion  of  reli- 
gious freedom  in  his  native  Ukraine  who  was 
recently  released  from  Soviet  prison. 

Mr.  Terelia  has  been  persecuted  since  1962 
for  his  efforts  to  restore  the  Ukrainian  Catholic 
[Uniate]  Church  whk:h  the  Soviets  liqukjated 
in  1946.  In  Septemt)er  1982,  he  and  four 
otfiers  formed  the  "Initiative  Group  for  tfie  De- 
fense of  tfie  Rights  of  Believers  and  ttie 
Church"  whk:h  actively  sought  the  legalizatk>n 
of  tfie  Ukrainian  Cattiolic  Church  and  pub- 
lished several  "samvydav"  or  underground 
journals  for  followers  of  the  church.  The 
Ukrainian  Catfiolk:  Church  has  over  4  million 
adherents  and  constitutes  the  largest  single 
banned  religkxjs  group  in  the  Soviet  Unk>n. 

For  his  efforts  on  befialf  of  religkxjs  free- 
dom and  tfie  Ukrainian  CatfioUc  Church, 
Yosyp  Terelia  at  43,  has  spent  almost  half  of 
his  life  in  Soviet  prisons,  forced  latxx  camps, 
and  psychiatric  institutk>ns  serving  sentences 
for  vaiious  charges  from  "parasitism"  to  "anti- 
Soviet  agitation  and  propaganda."  He  was 
most  recently  arrested  on  February  8,  1985 
and  sentenced  on  August  20  to  7  years  in  a 
latxx  camp  and  5  years  of  internal  exile  whk;h 
he  was  serving  at  the  time  of  his  release. 

Last  week's  release  of  42  politrcal  prisoners 
includkig  Mr.  Terelia  has  been  heralded  by  tfie 
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Soviets  as  evidence  of  Mr.  GortMchev's  new 
^asnost  or  openness.  A  true  test  of  the 
Soviet  Union's  "openness"  will  come  when 
Yosyp  Terelia,  a  man  whose  spirit  has  not 
been  broken  t>y  years  of  imprisonment  and 
torture,  resumes  his  activity  on  behalf  of  the 
Ukrainian  CathoiK  Church. 


TO  IMPROVE  THE  EDUCATION 
STATUS  OP  NATIVE  HAWAIIANS 


HON.  DANIEL  K.  AKAKA 

OF  HAWAII 
IN  THE  BOCSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  11,  1987 

Mr.  AKAKA.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  rise  to 
draw  your  attentk>n  to  a  matter  of  extreme  im- 
portance to  all  who  support  the  fulfillment  of 
human  potential. 

I  am  speaking  of  a  problem  that  has 
gnawed  at  our  country  for  tonger  than  any  of 
us  would  be  inclined  to  admit:  Ttie  severe 
educatk>nal  status  of  our  native  HawaMans. 

That  persons  of  native  Hawaiian  ancestry 
have  suffered  disproportionately  from  educa- 
ttonal  inequality  for  some  time  has  been  clear- 
ly documented.  Six  years  ago,  Congress  au- 
thorized the  creation  of  a  commissk>n  to  study 
and  identify  the  educatk>nal  needs  of  native 
Hawaiians.  The  Native  Hawaiian  Educational 
Assessment  project  whk:h  resulted  was  gener- 
ously conrpteted  by  the  Kamehameha 
Schools/Bemk:e  Pauahi  Bishop  Estate  at  no 
public  expense,  and  by  1964  had  been  sut>- 
mitted  to  both  the  Department  of  Education 
and  the  Senate  Select  Committee  on  Indian 
Affairs. 

Tfie  study  revealed  some  devastating  find- 
ings: 

Overall,  native  Hawaiians  score  bek>w  parity 
with  national  norms  on  standardized  achieve- 
ment tests.  Furtfiermore,  while  native  Hawai- 
ian students  in  general  continue  to  score 
t>elow  parity  with  national  groups,  ttie  disparity 
with  other  local  groups  is  even  greater 

Native  Hawaiians  are  disproportionately  rep- 
resented in  many  negative  social  and  physrcal 
statistics,  indicative  of  special  educational 
needs.  Lower  educational  achievement  among 
native  Hawaiians  has  tieen  found  to  relate  to 
lower  social*economk:  outcomes.  Indeed,  edu- 
cational needs  of  native  Hawaiians  are  inextri- 
cably intenMoven  with  other  social  and  pliysi- 
cal  needs.  Many  of  these  have  either  direct 
educational  spinoff  effects  or  are  themselves 
conditions  whk:h  could  be  alleviated  through 
educational  means;  and. 

Native  Hawaiian  students  have  educational 
needs  whk:h  are  related  to  their  unk^ue  cultur- 
al situation. 

My  colleagues  will  be  pleased  to  know  that 
the  Kamef^mefia  Schools/ Bemice  Pauahi 
Bishop  Estate's  interest  in  ttie  education 
needs  of  riBtive  Hawaiians  dkl  not  end  with 
the  compldtion  of  the  assessment  project. 
Indeed,  sin^  its  eariier  study,  the  institution 
lias  continued  to  monitor  educatksnal  indexes, 
furtfier  conf rming  tfie  findings  of  tfiat  study. 
Briefly,  the  toHowing  have  t>een  noted: 

Students  wtio  are  kientified  as  Hawaiian 
constitute  21 .7  percent  of  the  student  popula- 
tion in  tfie  Hawaii  Department  of  Educatton — 
tfie  second  largest  group.  Tfie  total  numtier  of 
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native  Havraiian  students  in  all  scfioots,  pubKc 
and  private,  is  now  estimated  at  58,900  and  is 
projected  to  increase  through  the  year  2000; 

Native  Hawaiian  students  continue  to  score 
well  betow  national  norms  in  achievement 
tests  of  tMSk:  skills.  An  estimated  37  percent 
of  Hawaiian  eiementary  students  register  in 
tfie  k>west  scoring  groups,  compared  with  a 
meager  12  percent  in  tfie  uppermost  groups— 
versus  23  percent  nationally  in  each  class; 

Native  Hawaiian  students  are  at  risk  from 
birth.  Thirty-one  percent  of  all  k>w  tiirtfvweight 
bat)ies  are  native  Hawaiian.  Forty-two  percent 
of  all  teenage  motfiers  are  native  Hawaiian; 

Hawaiian  students  are  continuously  overrep- 
resented  in  special  education  programs;  35 
percent  of  students  displaying  learning  disabil- 
ities are  native  Hawaiian; 

Native  Hawaiian  chikjren  at  tfie  preschool 
level  display  weak  verbal  skills— over  67  per- 
cent occupy  ttie  lowest  stanines  In  a  test 
given  by  the  Department  of  Education  at  kin- 
dergarten entry  compared  to  ttie  national 
norm  of  23  percent; 

As  ninth  graders,  only  one-third  of  native 
Hawaiian  put>lk:  scfiool  students  hope  to  com- 
plete 4  or  more  years  of  college.  Fifty  to  75 
percent  of  tfieir  peers  in  other  ethnic  groups 
aspire  to  complete  college.  Native  Hawaiians 
remain  underrepresented  in  enrollment  at  in- 
stitutions of  higfier  learning; 

Severe  health  protilems- most  notably, 
heart  disease — continue  to  plague  many 
native  Hawaiian  families.  An  Office  of  Tech- 
nology Assessment  Study  has  even  found  that 
mortality  rates  for  native  Hawaiians  are  34 
percent  higher  than  the  national  average. 

Clearly,  the  attention  of  Congress,  and  the 
assistance  of  the  United  States  are  determin- 
ing factors  in  the  educational  performance  of 
native  Hawaiians.  We  must  recognize  the  spe- 
cial needs  of  this  native  group,  and  we  must 
stand  ready  to  work  with  them  to  ensure  that 
those  needs  are  effectively  addressed. 

Today,  with  tfie  grackxis  support  of  Con- 
gressman KiLOEE,  and  Congresswoman  Saiki, 
I  am  introducing  legislatk>n  which  provides  a 
promising  option  in  addressing  the  needs  of 
native  Hawaiians.  This  measure  is  comprehen- 
sive, innovative,  prudent  and  most  importantly, 
responsive.  And,  it  is  fundamentally  sound  in 
its  efforts  to  ensure  tftat  existing  native  pro- 
grams remain  undisturbed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  a  time  when  our  Natk^n's 
competitive  power  is  on  the  decline,  our  atten- 
tion should  be  focused  on  strengtfiening  our 
domestic  t>ase.  Surely,  our  people  can  com- 
pete only  if  they  have  been  provkled  with  the 
means  to  achieve.  A  sound  educatksn  is  per- 
haps tfie  most  fundamental  tool  that  America 
can  offer  its  citizens.  Native  Hawaiians,  as  citi- 
zens of  this  great  Nation,  are  in  desperate 
need  of  that  tool.  In  forsaking  them,  we  simply 
forsake  ourselves. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  support  for  this  meas- 
ure. 
The  text  of  the  bill  reads  as  follows: 
H.R.  1081 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

Sectioii  1.  The  Congress  finds  and  de- 
clares that— 

(1)  the  Federal  Government  retains  the 
legal  responsibiity  to  enforce  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  State  of  Hawaii's  public  trust 
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responaiblllty  for  the  )>etterment  of  the  con- 
ditions of  Native  Hawaiians; 

(2)  in  furtherance  of  the  responsibility  for 
the  l>etterment  of  the  conditions  of  Native 
Hawaiians,  Congress  has  the  power  to  spe- 
cially legislate  for  the  l>enefit  of  Native  Ha- 
waiians; 

(3)  the  attainment  of  educational  success 
is  critical  to  the  l>ettennent  of  the  condi- 
tions of  Native  Hawaiians; 

(4)  it  is  the  policy  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  encourage  the  maximum  participa- 
tion of  Native  Hawaiians  in  the  planning 
and  management  of  Native  Hawaiian  Educa- 
tion Programs; 

(5)  Native  Hawaiian  students  score  l>elow 
national  norms  on  standardized  education 
achievement  tests; 

(6)  lx>th  public  and  private  schools  show  a 
pattern  of  low  percentages  of  Native  Hawai- 
ian students  in  the  uppermost  achievement 
levels  and  in  gifted  and  talented  programs; 

(7)  Native  Hawaiian  students  are  over-rep- 
resented among  those  qualifying  for  special 
education  programs  provided  to  learning 
disabled,  educable  mentally  retarded,  handi- 
capped, and  other  such  students:  and 

(8)  Native  Hawaiians  are  disproportionate- 
ly represented  in  many  negative  social  and 
physical  statistics,  indicative  of  special  edu- 
cational needs— 

(A)  lower  educational  attainment  among 
Native  Hawaiians  has  l>een  found  to  relate 
to  lower  socioeconomic  outcomes; 

(B)  Native  Hawaiian  students  are  dispro- 
portionately under-represented  in  Institu- 
tions of  Higher  Education; 

(C)  Native  Hawaiians  are  under-represent- 
ed in  lx>th  traditional  white  collar  profes- 
sions, health  care  professions,  and  the 
newly  emerging  technology  l>ased  profes- 
sions and  are  over-represented  in  service  oc- 
cupations; 

(D)  Native  Hawaiians  are  l>eset  with  mul- 
tiple health  problems; 

(E)  Native  Hawaiian  children  are  dispro- 
portionately victimized  by  child  abuse  and 
neglect,  a  signal  of  family  stress;  and 

(F)  there  are  and  will  continue  to  l>e  geo- 
graphically rural  isolated  areas  with  a  high 
Native  Hawaiian  population  density. 

(9)  Special  efforts  in  education  recogniz- 
ing the  unique  cultural  and  historical  cir- 
cumstances of  Native  Hawaiians  are  re- 
quired. 

PURPOSE 

Sec.  2.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to— 

(1)  authorize  and  develop  supplemental 
educational  programs  to  benefit  Native  Ha- 
waiiarxs, 

(2)  provide  direction  and  guidance  to  ap- 
propriate Federal.  State,  and  local  agencies 
to  focus  resources,  including  those  made 
available  by  this  Act  on  the  problem  of 
Native  Hawaiian  education,  and 

(3)  supplement  and  expand  existing  pro- 
grams and  authorities  in  the  area  of  educa- 
tion to  further  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

NATIVE  HAWAIIAN  MODEL  CURRICULUM 
IMPLEMENTATION  PROJECT 

Sec.  3.  (a)  In  order  to  implement  the  Ka- 
mehameha Elementary  Education  Program 
(KEEP)  model  curriculum  developed  by  the 
Kamehameha  Elementary  Demonstration 
School  in  appropriate  public  schools,  the 
Secretary  shall  make  direct  grants  to— 

(1)  the  State  of  Hawaii  (University  of 
Hawaii)  for  comprehensive  teacher  training; 

(2)  the  State  of  Hawaii  (Department  of 
Education)  for  educational  support  services: 

(3)  the  Kamehameha  Schools/Bemice 
Pauahi  Bishop  Estate  for  continued  re- 
search and  development;  and 
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(4)  the  Kamehameha  Schools/Bemice 
Pauahi  Bishop  Estate  and  the  State  of 
Hawaii  for  the  establishment  of  long-term 
followup  and  assessment  activities. 

(b)  By  no  later  than  school  year  1992- 
IM3.  the  Secretary  shall  assure  that  the 
Sute  of  Hawaii  department  of  Education) 
has  implemented  the  K  KKP  model  curricu- 
lum in  a  minimum  of  twenty  public  schools. 

(c)  There  is  authorized  to  l>e  appropriated 
$3,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1988,  and  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  fiscal  years 
1989  through  1993.  Of  the  amounts  appro- 
priated, no  more  than  10  per  centum  may  l>e 
used  for  administrative  purposes.  Such  sums 
shall  remain  available  until  expended. 

NATIVE  HAWAIIAN  FAMILY  BASED  EDUCATION 
CENTERS 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  make  direct 
grants  to  Native  Hawaiian  Organizations 
(including  Native  Hawaiian  Educational  Or- 
ganizations) to  develop  and  operate  a  mini- 
mum of  eleven  Family-Based  Education 
Centers  throughout  the  Hawaiian  Islands; 
such  centers  shall  include— 

(1)  Parent- Infant  programs  (prenatal 
through  age  3); 

(2)  Preschool  programs  for  four  and  five 
year-olds; 

(3)  continued  research  and  development: 
and 

(4)  a  long  term  followup  and  assessment 
program. 

(b)  In  addition  to  any  other  amount  au- 
thorized for  such  centers,  there  is  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  $2,400,000  for  fiscal 
year  1988,  and  such  sums  as  may  t>e  neces- 
sary for  fiscal  years  1989  through  1993.  Of 
the  amounts  appropriated,  no  more  than  10 
per  centum  may  be  used  for  administrative 
purposes.  Such  sums  shall  remain  available 
until  expended. 

NATIVE  HAWAIIAN  HIGHER  EDDCATIOK 
DEMONSTRATION  PROGRAM 

Sec.  S.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  make 
grants  to  the  Kamehameha  Schools/Ber- 
nice  F>auahi  Bishop  Estate  for  a  demonstra- 
tion program  to  provide  Higher  Education 
fellowship  assistance  to  Native  Hawaiian 
students.  The  demonstration  program  under 
this  section  may  include— 

(1)  full  or  partial  fellowship  support  for 
Native  Hawaiian  students  enrolled  at  an  ac- 
credited two  or  four  year  degree  granting  in- 
stitution of  higher  education  with  awards  to 
be  based  on  academic  potential  and  finan- 
cial need; 

(2)  counseling  and  support  services  for 
such  students  receiving  fellowship  assist- 
ance pursuant  to  sulisection  (aMl)  of  this 
section; 

(3)  college  preparation  and  guidance  coun- 
seling at  the  secondary  school  level  for  stu- 
dents who  may  t>e  eligible  for  fellowship  as- 
sistance pursuant  to  sut>section  (aXl)  of  this 
section;  and 

(4)  appropriate  research  and  evaluation  of 
the  activities  authorized  by  this  section. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  make  grants  to 
the  Kamehameha  Schools/Bemice  Pauahi 
Bishop  Estate  for  a  demonstration  project 
of  fellowship  assistance  for  Native  Hawaiian 
students  in  post-bachelor  degree  programs. 
Such  project  may  include- 

(1)  full  or  partial  fellowship  support  for 
Native  Hawaiian  students  enrolled  at  an  ac- 
credited post-bachelor  degree  granting  insti- 
tion  of  higher  education,  with  priority  given 
to  professions  in  which  Native  Hawaiians 
are  under-represented  and  with  awards  to 
be  based  on  academic  potential  and  finan- 
cial need; 
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warfare  in  ttie  absence  of  a  threat  of 
escalation.  Consequently,  it  wouM  be 
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<3)  oouoMUng  and  support  cervices  for 
such  stndanU  reeeivlng  fellowship  asslst- 
anee  putsuant  to  sabaeetion  (bKl)  of  this 


(S)  appropriate  reaearch  and  evaluation  of 
the  aeUvltlM  authorted  by  this  section. 

(e)  For  puipoaea  of  subsection  (b>  fellow- 
ship eonditionB  shall  be  established  whereby 
recipients  obtain  an  enforceable  contract 
obUcation  to  provide  their  professional  serv- 
icea.  either  durta*  their  fellowship  or  upon 
ooDUdeClon  of  post-bachelor  decree  pro- 
gram, to  the  Native  Hawaiian  community 
vlthiB  the  State  of  Hawaii. 

(d)  There  is  authorised  to  be  appropriated 
tlJM.OM  for  fiscal  year  IMS  and  for  each 
suocHxHng  ftaal  year  through  1993  for  the 
purpoae  of  funding  the  fellowship  assistance 
demonatntlon  project  under  subsection  (a). 
There  is  authorlKd  to  be  appropriated 
$780,000  for  fiscal  year  1988  and  for  each 
suooeeding  fiscal  year  through  1093  for  the 
puipoae  of  funding  the  fellowship  assistance 
demonstratkm  project  provided  under  sub- 
seetiOD  (b).  Of  the  amounts  appropriated  no 
more  than  10  per  centum  of  the  funds  may 
be  used  for  administrative  purposes.  Such 
sums  shall  remain  available  until  expended. 

HATIVK  HAWAnAR  GIFTID  AMD  TALBITKD 
■OKBimATIOIl  PIOGRAM 


Sac  0.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  matie 
granta  to  and  enter  into  contracts  with  the 
State  of  Hawaii,  including  its  Junior  or  com- 
munity colleges,  and/or  the  Kamehameha 
Schools/Bemioe  Pauahi  Bishop  Estate  for 
demonstration  projects  designed  to  address 
the  spedal  needs  of  NaUve  Hawaiian  gifted 
and  talented  elementary  and  secondary 
school  students. 

(b)  Demonstration  projects  under  this  sec- 
tion may  include— 

(1)  the  identification  of  the  vecial  needs 
of  gifted  and  talented  students  who  are  eli- 
giUe  for  awrtiitanre  under  this  Act,  with  a 
priority  for  early  Identification,  particularly 
at  the  elementary  school  level; 

(2)  the  conduct  of  educational  activities 
which  hold  reasonable  promise  of  making 
substantial  progress  toward  meeting  the 
eductional  needs  of  such  gifted  and  talented 
chQdrm: 

(3)  the  use  of  public  television  in  meeting 
the  special  educational  needs  of  such  gifted 
and  talented  children; 

(4)  Icadenhip  programs  designed  to  repli- 
cate programs  for  such  children  throughout 
the  State  of  Hawaii,  including  the  dissemi- 
nation of  information  derived  from  the 
demoottration  projects  conducted  under 
this  section;  and 

(5)  approi»late  reaearch.  evaluation  and 
related  activities  pertaining  to  the  needs  of 
soehchlldrea 

(c)  In  addition  to  any  other  amount  au- 
thorlied  fmr  such  project,  there  is  author- 
ised to  be  appropriated  $1,000,000  for  fiscal 
year  1988  and  for  each  succeeding  fiscal 
year  through  fiscal  year  1993.  Of  the 
amounts  appropriated,  no  more  than  10  per 
centum  shall  be  used  for  administrative  pur- 
posea.  Such  sums  shall  remain  available 
until  expended. 

■ATIVS  RAWAnAM  BPKIAL  KDUCATION  PHOGRAM 

Sac.  7.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  make 
grants  to  and  enter  into  contracts  with  the 
State  of  Hawaii,  and/or  Native  Hawaiian 
Organintioos,  to  operate  projects  to  ad- 
dreas  the  special  education  needs  of  Native 
Hawaiian  students.  Such  projects  may  in- 
clude— 

(1)  the  IdentiflcaUon  of  Native  Hawaiian 
cliildren  who  are  learning  disabled,  mental- 
ly or  physically  handicapped,  educable  men- 
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tally  retarded,  or  otherwise  in  need  of  spe- 
cial educational  service: 

(2)  the  conduct  of  educational  activities 
which  hold  reasonable  promise  of  making 
subet^tlal  progress  toward  meeting  the 
educaitlonal  needs  of  Native  Hawaiian  chil- 
dren who  are  Identified  as  being  learning 
disabled,  mentally  or  physically  handi- 
cappod,  educable  mentally  retarded,  or  oth- 
erwist  in  need  of  special  educational  serv- 
ices: and 

(3)  appropriate  research,  evaluation  and 
related  activities  pertaining  to  the  needs  of 
such  children. 

(b)  In  addition  to  any  other  amount  au- 
thorised for  such  project,  there  is  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  $1,500,000  for  fiscal 
year  1988  and  for  each  succeeding  fiscal 
year  through  1993.  Of  the  funds  appropri- 
ated, no  more  than  10  per  centum  shall  be 
used  tor  administrative  purposes.  Such  sums 
shall  remain  available  until  expended. 

MISCELLANEODS 

Sac.  8.  (a)  No  grant  may  be  made,  nor  any 
contract  be  entered  into  under  this  Act. 
unless  an  application  is  submitted  to  the 
Secretary  in  such  form,  in  such  manner,  and 
containing  such  Infomuitlon  as  the  Secre- 
tary may  determine  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

(b)  Each  application  shall  be  accompanied 
by  tiie  comments  of  each  local  educational 
agenoy  serving  students  who  will  participate 
In  the  project  for  which  assistance  is 
sought. 

oeriNiTioHS 
Sec.  9.  For  purposes  of  this  Act— 
(1)   the   term   "Native   Hawaiian"   means 
any  iadivldual  who  Is— 

(A)  a  citizen  of  the  United  States. 

(B)  a  resident  of  the  State  of  Hawaii,  and 

(C)  a  decedant  of  the  atMriginal  people, 
who  prior  to  1778,  occupied  and  exercised 
sovereignty  in  the  area  that  now  comprises 
the  State  of  Hawaii,  as  evidenced  by— 

(1)  genealogical  records, 

(ii)  Kupuna  (elders)  or  Kama'aina  (long- 
term  community  residents)  verification,  or 
(iii>  birth  records  of  the  SUte  of  Hawaii: 

(2)  the  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Secre- 
tary of  Eklucation: 

(3)  the  term  "Native  Hawaiian  Education- 
al Oiganization"  means  a  private  nonprofit 
organization  that— 

(A)  serves  the  interests  of  Native  Hawai- 
ians, 

(B)  has  a  demonstrated  expertise  in  the 
education  of  Native  Hawaiian  youth,  and 

(C)  has  demonstrated  expertise  In  re- 
search and  program  development: 

(4)  the  term  "Native  Hawaiian  Organiza- 
tion" means  a  private  nonprofit  organiza- 
tion that— 

(A)  serves  the  interests  of  Native  Hawai- 
lans,  and 

(B)  is  recognized  by  the  CSovemor  of 
Hawaii  for  the  purpose  of  planning,  con- 
ducting, or  administering  programs  (or  por- 
tion of  programs)  for  the  benefit  of  Native 
Hawaiians: 

(5)  the  term  "elementary  school"  has  the 
same  meaning  given  that  term  under  section 
198(a)(10)  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act: 

(6)  the  term  "local  educational  agency" 
lias  the  same  meaning  given  that  term 
under  section  198(aK10)  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act;  and 

(7)  the  term  "secondary  school"  has  the 
same  meaning  given  that  term  under  section 
198(tX7)  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Ekluoation  Act. 
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HON.  RON  MARLENEE 

or  MOMTAIf  A 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESKKTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  11, 1987 

Mr.  MARLENEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I'm  in- 
troducing i^gisiation  which  proposes  to  put  a 
hold  on  the  sale  of  any  railroad  track  that 
passes  ttvough  the  State  of  Montana. 

Burlington  Norti>em  Railroad  is  considering 
selling  450  miles  of  track  running  from  Laurel, 
MT,  to  Sarvlpoint,  ID.  This  route  is  called  the 
southern  route  and  It's  sale  couM  jeoparcjize 
up  to  9(X)  |obs.  Burlington  Nortiiem's  pursuit 
of  profit  at  8ny  cost  has  meant  the  k>8S  of  435 
jobs  within  the  past  year,  and  now  we  are 
faced  with  gn  addittonal  kiss  of  9(X)  jobs.  Last 
year  BN  shut  down  a  shop  in  Livingston  and 
they  consolidated  their  regk>nal  headquarters 
closing  the  offk:e  in  BilKngs — this  meant  the 
loss  of  a  payroll  in  excess  of  $10  millk>n. 

The  economy  in  Montana  is  in  no  shape  to 
absorb  the  loss  of  another  900  jobs.  I  met 
with  railroad  workers  in  my  district  recently  to 
discuss  tho  labor  problems  caused  by  the 
Laurel  to  Sandpoint  route  sale.  At  that  meet- 
ing. It  became  apparent  legistabon  was 
needed  that  would  put  on  hoM  the  sale  of  ttie 
southern  line  until  Congress  has  deckled  the 
issue  of  employee  protection. 

Last  ses$k>n,  (Congress  came  very  ctose  to 
approving  legisiatton  whk:h  would  offer  em- 
ployee protoctk>n  for  railroad  workers  whose 
jobs  are  adversely  affected  by  the  sale  of 
branch  lines  by  major  rail  carriers.  This  provi- 
sk)n  was  pert  of  ttie  Conrail  bill  but  was  later 
dropped  in  the  conference  committee. 

There  is  a  nationwkie  trend  of  class  1  carri- 
ers to  sell  off  their  branch  lines.  Before  the 
whole  railroad  industry  is  restructured,  I  think 
we  need  to  kx>k  at  the  system  wkle  repercus- 
sions of  the  branch  line  sales  and  their  affect 
on  rail  labor.  The  numbers  of  railroad  workers 
in  the  work  force  has  dropped  off  dramatKally 
bringing  to  light  many  chariges  for  ttie  railroad 
arxi  its  workers. 

The  sale  is  still  speculative  at  this  point  and 
before  any  sale  is  completed  I  feel  certain  cri- 
teria must  be  met  including  specific  assur- 
ances for  omptoyee  protection,  assurances  for 
shippers  that  ttieir  products  will  be  moved  at  a 
reasonabia  prk»,  arxj  assurances  that  normal 
rail  operations  will  not  be  disrupted.  The  track 
has  been  designated  as  a  national  defense 
route,  wtikii  is  one  reason  why  It  is  especially 
important  ttiat  if  a  sale  is  consummated,  we 
must  t)e  guaranteed  tfiat  ttie  new  owner  is 
able  to  maintain  a  solvent  railroad. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  CkKnmisskxi's 
role  in  ttiis  sale  is  basnally  nonexistent  No 
single  Go^amment  agerKy  has  ttie  jurisdkrtion 
over  all  tfio  conskierations  ttiat  these  shorttine 
sales  bring  up.  As  a  remedy  to  at  least  part  of 
ttie  problein — emptoyee  protection — I  feel  it  Is 
up  to  Congress  to  accept  ttie  obligation  to  put 
a  hokl  on  any  rail  sales  in  Montana  until  Con- 
gress can  make  a  final  decision  on  employee 
protection. 


HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

or  HASSACHusrrrs 
UT  TBI  HOUSE  OP  RXPHESDriATTVES 

Wedneaday,  February  11, 1987 

Mr.  COMTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  February  28, 
the  U.S.  Postal  Sennce  wUI  hoW  first  day  of  is- 
suance ceremonies  for  tfie  Mary  Lyon  2-cent 
stamp  at  Mount  Holyoke  College  in  South 
Hadley,  MA.  The  Postal  Sennca  has  fittingly 
chosen  to  honor  one  of  our  Nation's  greatest 
educators.  It  is  especially  proper  that  the 
Postal  SerMce  has  chosen  ttie  year  of  the 
150th  anniversary  of  Mount  Holyoke  (College 
to  honor  Mary  Lyon. 

Bom  on  February  28,  1797  in  Buckland, 
MA,  Mary  Lyon  overcame  personal  hardship 
to  become  a  teacher  at  ttie  age  of  17.  She 
devoted  her  entire  life  to  education.  Mary 
Lyon's  main  goal  was  to  found  a  women's  col- 
lege whwh  vrauld  be  both  affordable  and  pro- 
vkle  quality  education.  It  took  much  hard  work 
to  raise  ttie  necessary  funds,  but  ttie  many 
people  wtiose  lives  have  been  influenced  by 
Mount  Holyoke  College  know  ttiat  she  was 
successful.  Mary  Lyon  founded  Mount  Hol- 
yoke College  in  1837,  and  her  12  years  of 
serving  as  presMent  of  ttie  college  saw  It 
tfirough  its  formative  years,  and  wtien  Mary 
Lyon  died  in  1849  she  left  befwid  a  Mount 
Holyoke  College  wtvch  was  financiatty  sourxi 
arxJ  had  achieved  scholastic  excellence. 

The  Postal  Servne  does  not  issue  many 
c»mmemorative  stamps,  and  any  stamp  pro- 
posal must  go  ttvough  a  diffrcult  screening 
process.  Well,  the  Mary  Lyon  stamp  success- 
fully made  it  through  ttiat  tough  process,  and 
on  February  28,  we  will  not  only  be  celebrat- 
ing ttie  issuance  of  a  new  stamp,  but  we  will 
t>e  paying  trttxite  to  Mary  Lyon  and  ttie  oxitri- 
butions  she  made  to  AmerKan  education. 

ARMS  CONTROL  AFTER 
REYKJAVIK 


HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

or  FLOHIOA 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  11,  1987 

Mr.  FASCELL  Mr.  Speaker,  on  January  29 
ttie  Arms  Corrtrol,  International  Security  and 
Science  Subcommittee  of  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  heM  a  hearing  ixi  ttie  Reykjavik 
talks.  The  purpose  of  ttie  hearing  was  to  ex- 
amine the  substance  of  the  arms  control  pro- 
posals tabled  at  Reykjavik  last  October  by  the 
United  States  and  ttie  Soviet  Union.  A  sut>- 
committee  staff  report  entitled,  "The  Reykjavik 
Talks:  Promise  of  Peril,"  has  set  forth  a  com- 
prehensive overview  of  the  AmerKan  and 
Soviet  positions  prior  to  Reykjavik,  ttie  under- 
standings and  unresolved  issues  wtik:h 
emerged  from  ttie  Reyttjavik  talks,  and  areas 
of  concern  foltowing  the  summit.  My  corr.- 
ments  (xi  that  report  can  be  found  on  page 
E150  of  the  January  8  issue  of  ttie  (Congres- 
sional Record. 

At  tfie  hearing,  members  of  ttie  subcommit- 
tee heard  from  four  distinguished  experts  in 
ttie   fieW   of   arms   control:   ttie   Honorable 
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Robert  S.  McNamara.  former  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, ttie  Honorable  Genrd  SmMh,  f<xmer 
chief  of  ttie  U.S.  delegation  to  ttie  ABM  Treaty 
negotiations,  the  Honorable  Jonathan  Dean, 
arms  control  adviser  to  the  Union  of  Con- 
cerned Scientists  and  former  MBFR  negotia- 
tor, and  Dr.  KeHh  Payne,  drachx  of  research 
at  the  National  Institute  for  Public  Policy  arxl 
professor  of  national  security  studies  at 
Georgetown  University. 

These  experts  provkled  tfie  subcommittee 
with  an  excellent  analyais  of  ttie  arms  control 
agenda  foUowing  Reykjavik.  In  stark  contrast 
to  Secretary  of  Defense  Caspar  Weinberger's 
description  racentty  that  "I  don't  ttiink  any- 
ttiing  happened  at  Reykjavik,"  all  of  ttie  wit- 
nesses saw  potential  in  tfie  Reykjavik  talks. 
Mr.  Dean  aptty  testified:  "I  dont  believe  there 
was  a  tragedy  at  Reykjavik,  because  I  believe 
the  positive  elements  in  ttiat  discusskxi  far 
outMWigtied  ttie  negative  ones  *  *  *.  The 
bagedy  is  ttiat  [an  agreement  on  INF  and 
even  strategic  reductions]  may  not  be 
acfiieved  in  ttiis  administratkin  liecause  of  the 
lack  of  persistent  effort  and  determined  effort 
to  get  it"  The  problem  now  is  how  best  to 
transform  tfie  potential  of  Reykjavik  into  nego- 
tiated arms  control  agreements. 

What  foitows  are  some  of  the  key  points 
made  at  ttie  hearing  whnh,  from  my  perspec- 
tive, highlight  not  (yily  concerns  ttiat  arose  im- 
mediately foltowing  tfie  Reykjavik  talks,  but 
also  new  ccxicems  wtiKh  have  arisen  in  ttie 
last  2  weeks  over  tfie  administration's  review 
of  ttie  ABM  Treaty  and  its  conskleration  of  a 
premature  deptoyment  of  a  strategk:  defense 
system. 

First  Were  ttie  Soviet  proposal  for  elimina- 
tion of  all  strategk:  nuclear  weapons  within  10 
years  and  tfie  American  proposal  for  elimina- 
tion of  all  offensive  stvtegk;  ballistic  missiles 
within  10  years  flawed? 

Mr.  McNamara  fcxjnd  both  proposals  "furv 
damentally  flawed."  He  descritted  tfie  Soviet 
proposal  as  "infeasiable  under  foreseeat>le 
dnxjmstances.  Unless  we  can  devetop  tech- 
notogies  and  procedures  to  detect  steps 
toward  tiuikling  nuclear  weapons  by  our  ad- 
versaries, an  agreement  for  total  nuclear  dis- 
armament coukj  degenerate  Into  an  unstable 
rearmament  race."  Of  both  proposals,  Mr. 
McNamara  stressed  ttut  tfiey  "must  be  dis- 
cussed with  our  [Joint]  Cfiiefs  [of  Staff],  wtirch 
neitlier  one  was;  discussed  with  our  allies, 
wfMch  neither  one  was;  and  ultimately  must 
lead  to  some  change  in  tfie  existing  conven- 
tional balance." 

Mr.  Smith  was  skeptical  about  proposals  to 
eliminate  whole  classes  of  weapons.  He  said, 
"Back  In  the  1950's,  I  spent  hundreds  of 
hours  working  on  something  called  general 
and  (x>mplete  disarmament  wfMch  is  just  ttie 
same  thing;  we  were  going  to  eliminate  all 
weapons.  Everytiody  working  on  It  tfien  knew 
ttiat  it  was  nonsense,  but  it  was  impcxtant  for 
publK  relations  reasons,  and  I  tfiink  ttiat  is  tfie 
main  motivation  for  tfie  present  thrust." 

Mr.  Dean  conskiered  ttie  elimination  of  all 
nucieer  weapons  "a  particularly  dangerous 
and  diffrcult  process.  This  is  tiecause  of  tfie 
risk  that  the  Soviet  Uroon  or  some  other  coun- 
try may  conceal  nuclear  weapons — even  a 
few— wfiKh  woukJ  have  great  miHtary  and  po- 
litical signifKance  in  such  a  situation,  and  be- 
cause  of  ttie  heightened  risk  of  conventional 
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warfare  in  ttie  absence  of  a  threat  of  nudaor 
escalation.  Consequently,  it  would  be  nacaa- 
sary  to  have  a  langltiy  triai  ported  wMh  a  mini- 
mum deterrent  before  proceedhig  tuntMr." 

In  explaining  his  position  ttiat  ttie  American 
proposal  woukl  not  neoessariy  undercut  the 
United  States  extended  detarrenoe  commit- 
ment to  its  NATO  alliea  and  to  Japan,  Dr. 
Payne  saki  that  "ottier  forces  not  sctieduted 
for  elimination  coukl  provkle  an  extended  de- 
tanent  capability  *  *  *." 

Second.  Was  ttie  Soviet  demand  ttiat  re- 
search on  SOI  be  limited  to  ttie  "laboratory" 
reasonable  and  in  accordance  witti  ttie  ABM 
Treaty? 

Mr.  McNamara  stressed,  "tfiat  praaerving 
ttie  integrity  of  the  ABM  Treaty  does  not  mean 
tfiat  we  must  agree  to  ttie  Soviets'  demand 
that  our  SDI  research  be  carried  out  wMiin 
what  ttiey  call  ttie  walls  of  ttie  laboratory.  We 
can  continue,  as  the  President  has  propoaed, 
to  probe  the  technok)gk:al  potential  of  defen- 
sive systems.  But  vra  must  not  move  into  un- 
restricted devetopment  and  testing;  tfiat  would 
be  a  dear  vkilation  of  tfie  ti«aty,  it  wouU 
serve  to  fuel  tfie  Soviet  fears  tftat  we  mean  to 
depk>y  ttie  strategy  defense  system  at  a  time 
of  our  cfioosing  in  violation  of  tfie  treaty,  and 
it  woukJ  confirm  ttieir  belief  ttiat  we  were 
seeking  to  acfiieve  a  first  strike  capabil- 
ity *  *  *.  [TJhe  Soviets  can  t>e  moved  off  ttie 
position  ttiey  put  fcxward  at  Reykjavik— tfiat  is 
to  say,  limit  SOI  research  to  ttie  walls  of  ttie 
laboratory.  I  am  absohitely  positive  of  tfiat 
and  I  ttiink  it  is  incumbent  upon  us  to  say 
wfiat  we  ttiink  wcxjW  be  in  our  interests  to  do 
tieyond  ttie  walls  of  ttie  laboratory,  and  I 
woukJ  urge  we  give  ttiat  oonaJderable 
tfKXjght" 

Mr.  Smith  stated  ttiat  "the  Soviet  proposal 
limiting  research  to  tatxxatories  was  a  drect 
reflection  of  our  earlier  proposal  to  cfiange  the 
ABM  Treaty."  He  sakj,  "I  ttiink— ttie  Soviets- 
were  trying  to  set  up  a  possibility  for  a  bargain 
tfiere  ttiat  if  we  receded  from  ttie  new  ver- 
sion— of  the  ABM  Treaty— ttiey  woukJ  recede 
from  this  restrwtive  notion  of  wtiere  research 
can  take  place,  and  I  gatfier  tftat  indnations 
since  Reykjavik  suggested  tfiat  ttiey  vroukl  be 
willing  to  go  much  furttier  about  where  and 
wfiat  kind  of  research  coukl  take  place." 

Dr.  Dean  criticized  the  Soviets  for  ttieir  posi- 
tion at  Reykjavik.  He  noted  ttiat  Soviet  nego- 
tiators later  explained  "their  definition  of  ttie 
testing  permissibie  under  the  ABM  Treaty 
went  far  t>eyond  ctosed  latxx^at<yies  to  include 
a  full  spectrum  of  ground-t>ased  testing  of  bal- 
listic missile  defenses,  induding  ttie  new  dh 
rected-energy  tecfmotogy,  from  ttie  testing 
ranges  designated  in  the  ABM  Treaty."  Mr. 
Dean  also  criticized  ttie  AmerKan  delegation 
"for  not  having  asked  wtiat  ttie  Soviets  meant 
in  detail  with  their  concept  of  restricting  test- 
ing to  ttie  latxyatcxy  and  for  insisting  ttiat  no 
solution  cxxikl  be  aocepled  which  dkl  not 
permit  full  SDI  testing  and  development — such 
an  approach,  If  foitowed  literally,  «voukl  make 
meaningless  ttie  agreement  the  two  leaders 
readied  at  Reykjavik  to  maintain  ttie  ABM 
Treaty,  with  Its  limits  on  space-based  testing 
of  missile  defense  c(xnp(xients,  for  at  least  10 
years." 

Third.  Is  the  adminislratmn's  strategic  de- 
fense initiative  (as  it  is  envisaged  under  ttie 
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•dminlakalion's  raviaioniM  intarprelation  of  ttie 
ABM  TraaM  a  cradbia  aMamative  to  ttie  prac- 
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Tftat  Is,  such  a  defense  wouM  collapse  under 
a  full«cale  Soviet  first  strike  but  migtit  cope 
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Mr.  McNamara  argued  tfiat  ttie  new  ration- 
ale for  SDI  presented  at  Reykjavik  "is  tectmo- 
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tions,  and  by  United  States  unilateral  breach 
of  SALT  II.  It  will  take  some  time  to  restore 
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rational  in  relation  to  our  interest  The  SOI 
technotogy  is  on  ttie  cutting  edge  not  only  of 
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February  is  Black  History  Uon&i  and  I  wel- 
come this  opportunity  to  recognize  ttiis  impor- 
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•drnkiMallon's  revWonM  intorpraialion  of  me 
ABM  TiMty)  a  cradUe  altamative  to  the  prac- 
Ko*  of  mukal  (Manvnca? 

Mr.  uatmmn  emphaticaHy  said  no:  "Until 
thara  ara  inwamiona  that  hav«  not  yet  been 
imaginad.  a  dafanaa  robust  and  cheap  enough 
to  rapiaoa  datananoe  wiH  remain  a  pipe 
draam.  Giwan  that  harsh  reality.  President 
naapan'i  daims  that  defensive  forces  are 
'moraNy  prafarabnt'  to  offensive  forces  and 
that  wa  have  a  'moral  obligation'  to  pursue 
Iham  ara  dangerously  deceptive,  if  not  irre- 
aponaiila.  Mutual  assured  destruction— the 
vulnarabHty  of  both  auperpo«wers  to  the  de- 
structive power  of  the  nudear  weapons  of  the 
other— is  not  a  policy.  It  is  a  grim  fact  of  life  in 
the  nudear  age.  To  have  reiected  offers  at 
Raykjawk  wtiich  could  open  the  door  to  histor- 
ic braeklhroughs  in  arms  reductions  on  the 
grounds  that  they  would  slow  the  deploymertt 
of  SOI  is  tragicatty  contrary  to  our  security  in- 


Mr.  Dean  explained  how  proposal  to  reduce 
strategic  weapom  are  incompatible  with  the 
bukSng  of  an  unlimited  strategic  defense 
syslam.  He  testified.  "No  country,  including 
the  United  States,  would  enter  an  agreement 
to  reduce  its  strategic  weapons  without  at  tfie 
same  time  insistirig  on  agreed  limits  on  de- 
fense against  strategic  missiles.  There  are  two 
reasons  for  this:  Frst,  increasing  one's  own 
oflerttive  weapons  is  a  major  means  of  over- 
coming antimissile  defenses  arxl  thus  main- 
taining a  nudear  deterrent  Second,  if  one 
country  has  even  a  rudimentary,  nationwide 
misailo  defense  and  ttw  oltwr  does  not,  and  is 
also  prevented  tiy  agreement  from  Increasing 
its  offensive  weapons,  ttie  country  with  the 
defensive  system  has  a  great  advantage:  it 
can  launch  a  first  strike  against  the  unprotect- 
ed country  in  the  knowledge  that  even  its  par- 
tiaRy  affodive  defenaes  wM  t>e  of  some  value 
in  coping  with  the  weakened  response  of  the 
victim. 

Paradoxically,  given  administratk>n  support 
of  SOI,  if  the  Soviet  Uraon  were  no  longer 
bound  by  the  ABM  Treaty,  the  Soviet  Union 
wouU  be  in  a  positkx)  to  deptoy  a  rudimentary 
grouKl-based,  nationwide  defense  system 
giving  partial  protection  to  its  missile  bases 
well  before  the  United  States  is  in  a  position 
to  do  so.  The  only  alternative  to  limiting  both 
types  of  weapons  by  agreement  is  costly  arKJ 
dangerous  compelilion  in  both. 

Fourth.  Is  "earty  deployment"  of  SDI  practi- 
cal and  advisable?  How  woukj  a  dedsion  for 
"earty  deployment"  of  SDI  affed  the  arms 
contrd  negotiations? 

Mr.  McNamara  starkly  warned  about  the  ad- 
verse impications  of  "earty  SOI  deptoyment." 
He  daacii)ad  the  proposal  for  "early  deptoy- 
ment" of  SOI  "the  bluest  threat  to  arms  con- 
trd on  the  horizon."  He  added:  "[T]be  kinds 
of  waapona  beirtg  propoaed  are  the  very  kinds 
of  tachnotoglea  which  have  been  rejeded  In 
tlw  past  bacauaa  they  simpty  cannot  be  de- 
ptayed  in  a  coal-affective  and  survivable 
marvMr."  Mr.  McNamara  sakJ  that  "early  de- 
ploymant"  wouM  "confirm  the  existing  Soviet 
suspidona  that  we  are  seeking  to  devetop  a 
first  strike  capability.  Why  witt  the  Soviets  sus- 
pad  that  deptoyment  of  a  partially  effective 
dafanaa  aupporta  a  first  strike  strategy?  Be- 
cauaa  a  laaky  umbrella  offers  no  protedksn  in 
a  downpour  ttiat  is  quite  useful  in  a  drizzle. 
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That  Ib,  such  a  defense  woukl  collapse  ur>der 
a  full<cale  Soviet  first  strike  but  niight  cope 
adequately  with  the  depleted  Soviet  forces 
that  survived  a  U.S.  first  strike.  President 
Reagan  recognized  this  dilemma  in  a  little- 
noted  senterKe  in  this  March  1983  speech:  'If 
paired  with  offensive  system,  [defensive  sys- 
tems] can  be  viewed  as  fostering  an  aggres- 
sive poUcy,  and  rK>  one  wants  that.'  " 

Mr.  McNamara  continued,  "It  wouM  be  fool- 
hardy to  dismiss  as  mere  propaganda  the  So- 
viets' repeated  warnings  that  deployment  of 
even  a  partially  effective  defense  would  t>e 
highly  provocative.  Their  promise  to  resporxl 
with  a  large  offensive  buildup  Is  not  an  empty 
threat  In  a  letter  to  President  Reagan  on  No- 
vember 13,  1985,  regarding  Soviet  compli- 
arK:e,  Secretary  of  Defense  Weinberger  ex- 
plained tfiat  we  would  react  to  a  Soviet  de- 
fense in  much  the  same  way  ttiey  have  said 
they  would  respond  to  ours:  'Even  a  protiable 
territorial  defense  would  require  us  to  Increase 
the  n»jmt)er  of  our  offensive  forces  and  their 
at}ility  to  penetrate  Soviet  defenses  to  assure 
that  our  operational  plans  could  be  executed.' 

"As  far  as  the  Geneva  talks  are  concerned, 
an  'early  deployment'  decision  simply  under- 
scores the  bankruptcy  of  the  admlnistratk>n's 
'strategic  concept'  for  a  cooperative  shift  to  a 
star  wars  worid.  Although  Paul  Nitze  and 
others  have  said  that  strategy  defensive 
forces  should  rrat  be  deployed  other  than  in 
accordance  with  ttie  terms  of  an  arms  control 
agreement,  it  is  wholly  impossible  to  draft  and 
negotiate  such  an  agreement.  Without  such 
an  agreement.  It  is  simply  inconceivable  that 
either  side  would  ultimately  agree  to  reduce 
offensive  forces  at  the  same  time  that  unlimit- 
ed defense  are  permitted  their  opponent. 
Under  such  circumstances,  neither  side  would 
have  confider>ce  in  ensuring  Its  most  Impor- 
tant national  security  goal:  Maintaining  an  ef- 
fective deterrent  against  nuclear  attack.  It  can 
be  sakj  without  qualification  that  we  cannot 
have  tx}th  deployment  of  star  wars  and  arms 
control. 

"The  most  immediate  result  of  an  early  de- 
ployment' of  the  kind  t)elng  proposed  will  be 
ttie  destiuction  of  the  ABM  Treaty.  Even 
under  the  administration's  unjustified  'broad' 
interpretation  of  the  ABM  Treaty,  the  develop- 
ment and  testing  of  kinetic  energy-based  ABM 
systems  and  components  in  space  Is  unequi- 
vocably  prohibited  and  would  put  the  United 
States  in  vtolation  of  the  to^eaty  very  soon  after 
a  deciston  was  made.  Furthermore,  deploy- 
ment of  ttiis  type  of  area  defense  would  vio- 
late not  only  the  specific  constraints  in  artide 
III  and  article  V  but  would  also  be  a  material 
txeaoh  of  the  parties'  fundamental  obligation 
In  arfcle  I  'not  to  deploy  ABM  systems  for  a 
defense  of  ttie  territory  of  this  country  and  not 
to  provkle  a  t>ase  for  such  a  defense.'  If  the 
ABM  Treaty  were  terminated,  the  United 
Statea  will  face  a  spiralling  arms  race  in  both 
defensive  and  offensive  systems,  a  competi- 
tion tiat  will  seriously  jeopardize  our  national 
security  and  will  require  major  increases  in  the 
military  budget" 

Fifth.  How  practical  Is  the  rationale  for  SDI 
as  It  was  envisaged  at  Reykjavik,  tfiat  Is,  as  a 
shield  deployed  after  elimination  of  all  offen- 
sive strategk:  ballistic  missiles  to  protect 
against  Soviet  dieating  and  ttie  "madman" 
wtio  could  create  nuclear  weapons? 
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Mr.  McNamara  argued  ttiat  ttie  new  ration- 
ale for  SDI  presented  at  Reykjavik  "Is  techno- 
logk»lly,  stategtoally,  financially  a  totally  dif- 
ferent system"  from  previous  rationales  for 
SDI.  He  said,  "nobody  had  discussed  what  It 
means.  .  .  .  [W]tiereas  I  strongly  believe  we 
must  have  some  recognition  of  possible 
cfieating  and  we  must  have  a  deterrent  to 
cheating,  that  strikes  me  as  ttie  least  likely 
form  of  deterrence  in  terms  of  cost  and  tech- 
nology and  effectiveness." 

Mr.  Dean  sakJ  ttiat  more  stress  stiould  be 
placed  on  reduction  of  conventional  weapons, 
verification,,  strengttiening  of  nonprollferation, 
and  otfier  parallel  actions  rather  than  on  stra- 
tegic defense.  He  noted  that  "if  there  are  only 
few  missiles  left,  It  does  not  seem  to  me  that 
a  space-based  component  of  uncertain  valkji- 
ty  against  boosters  Is  needed.  I  suppose  that 
if  you  really  insisted  on  a  thing  of  thiat  kind,  it 
could  t>e  done  with  ground-based  defense  for 
this  minor  reskjual  function." 

Mr.  Smith  succinctly  commented,  "I  tiiink 
the  whole  notion  of  deploying  a  t>alllstic  mis- 
sile defense  after  ballistic  missiles  have  t>een 
eliminated  Is  Alice  In  Wonderiand.  I  can't  con- 
ceive of  ttie  American  taxpayer  being  willing 
to  spend  hundreds  of  blllkjns  of  dollars  for  this 
type  of  insurance  poHcy  against  cheating." 

Dr.  Payna  sakJ  that  ttie  recent  proposals,  "if 
they  are  serious,  suggest  that  we  may  be  able 
to  move  in  ttie  arms  control  diredion  without 
ballistic  mitsile  defense.  *  *  *  [and  that]  lots 
of  questions  that  would  have  to  be  reviewed 
before  you  know  wtiettier  you  have  to  have  a 
space-basQd  component  to  that  [defense]  ar- 
chitecture.'' 

Sixth.  Is  ttiere  a  compromise  position  on 
SDI  research  and  testing  that  should  be  pur- 
sued t>y  ttia  arms  negotiators? 

Mr.  Dean  twiieved  ttiat  one  possible  com- 
promise would  be  for  the  two  governments  to 
"agree  to  distinguish  between  testing  of  first, 
space-basad  sensors  and  optical  systems, 
whose  devBtopment  couto  benefit  t>oth  coun- 
tries through  improved  knowledge  of  existing 
forces  and  earty  warning,  and  second,  testing 
space-t>as9d  devrees  whwh  have  ttie  potential 
to  destroy  or  damage  other  objects — kill 
mechanisms  and  devk:es  whk:h  could  provide 
power  for  such  mechanisms.  During  the  10- 
year  period  In  whk:h  the  ABM  Treaty  would  be 
malntainec^  both  countries  would  be  permitted 
to  test  the  first  category,  but  not  ttie  second. 
Testing  active  space-t)ased  sensors  like 
lasers  at  destructive  strength  wouM  be  prohit>- 
ited,  as  woukj  simultaneous  testing  of  sensors 
and  ground-based  ABM  kill  devk:es." 

Seventh.  Stiould  tx)th  sides  pursue  an  ap- 
proximate 50-percent  reduction  In  strategic 
nudear  weapons  during  an  initial  5-year 
period,  as  discussed  at  Reykjavik? 

Mr.  McNamara  called  for  deep  reductions 
on  ttie  order  of  50  percent  with  sublimits  de- 
signed to  enhance  crisis  stability.  He  said, 
"Both  sklas  stioukJ  move  to  reduce  their  de- 
pendence on  ttireatening  multiple  warhead  de- 
livery systems  and  vulnerable  basing  rrKXles." 

Mr.  Smith  embraced  the  goal  of  a  50-per- 
cent redudton,  tiut  sakJ  ttiat  a  5-year  period  to 
achieve  it  is  "prot>ably  too  short"  He  ex- 
plained, "Confidence  in  controls  has  been 
stiaken  by  exaggeration  of  the  existence  of, 
and  signlftoance  of  past  Soviet  treaty  viola- 
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tions,  and  by  United  States  unilateral  breach 
of  SALT  II.  It  win  take  some  time  to  restore 
mutual  confidence  In  ttie  arms  contrd  proc- 
ess." 

Mr.  Dean  urged  extending  the  time  period  to 
10  years,  ttieret>y  "giving  a  smoottier  transi- 
tion for  this  large  reduction  and  a  kxiger 
period  to  Install  a  complex  verification  system, 
and  to  keep  the  ABM  Treaty  in  force  for  the 
full  10  years." 

Eighth.  Stiould  the  ABM  Treaty  t>e  terminat- 
ed? If  not  stiouto  ttie  tradrtiortal  interpretation 
of  ttie  ABM  Treaty  be  enforced? 

None  of  ttie  witnesses  called  for  terminating 
the  ABM  Treaty.  Mr.  Smith  called  upon  Con- 
gress to  "take  steps  to  preserve  ttie  ABM 
Treaty."  Mr.  McNamara  sakt,  "First  and  fore- 
most, we  must  preserve  ttie  integrity  of  ttie 
ABM  Treaty,  wittiout  whk:h  we  wili  be  unable 
to  even  begin  the  process  of  contrd  *  *  *.  It 
is  painfully  obvious  that  the  key  to  untocking 
the  cun-ent  stalemate  in  arms  control  is  to  get 
the  administration  to  reaffirm  ttie  ABM  Treaty 
as  it  has  traditionally  been  interpreted.  I 
cannot  overemptiasize  ttie  importance  of  this 
Issue  to  the  prospect  for  arms  conti-ol  under 
this  and  future  administi-ations." 

While  Dr.  Payne  said  that  the  United  States 
should  conclude  yet  that  it  needs  to  wittidraw 
from  the  ABM  Treaty,  Mr.  Dean  recommended 
an  agreement  to  keep  the  ABM  Treaty  in 
force  for  10  years. 

Ninth.  What  are  ttie  most  Important  things 
Congress  shouM  do  in  relation  to  arms  control 
following  ttie  Reykjavik  talks? 

Messrs.  Smith  and  Dean  called  on  Con- 
gress, through  its  funding  power,  to  ensure 
that  the  United  States  maintains  its  sti'ategic 
forces  at  levels  whk:h  comply  with  ttie  SALT  II 
Treaty  sublimits.  Mr.  McNamara  argued  that 
"the  United  States  stiould  move  to  reinstate 
U.S.  compliance  with  the  critical  SALT  II  sut>- 
limits  so  k>ng  as  ttie  Soviet  Union  remains  in 
compliance." 

Mr.  Smith  urged  Congress  to  "take  steps  to 
preserve  the  ABM  Treaty."  He  said,  "Surety 
there  must  t>e  some  way  to  get  ttie  congres- 
sional will  across  to  the  executive  t>ranch  that 
ttie  treaty  dkJ  mean  wtiat  the  Senate  was  tdd 
it  meant  In  1972."  Mr.  McNamara  urged  Con- 
gress to  "limit  the  authorization  for  ttie  appro- 
priation of  funds  for  ttie  SDI  to  activities  that 
are  consistent  with  ttie  ABM  Treaty  as  it  was 
interpreted  by  the  Senate  when  they  approved 
it."  Mr.  Dean  agreed,  recommending  that  Con- 
gress "refuse  to  fund  SDI  activities  whk;h 
could  vtolate  ttie  existing  agreement  and  cer- 
tainly  not   [fund]   a   premature   deptoyment 

scheme Dr.  Payne  sakJ  that  Congress 

should  "fully  fund  SDI  research". 

Mr.  McNamara  recommended  that  Con- 
gress "exptore  more  fully  ttian  it  has  yet  had 
an  opportunity  to  do  ttie  pros  and  cons  of  ttie 
respective  positions."  He  sakl,  "One  says  that 
it  is  contrary  to  our  interest  to  restrid  the  of- 
fense and  permit  deployment  of  ttie  defense 
in  strategic  systems,  arid  ttie  ottier  says,  on 
the  contrary,  that's  very  much  In  our  interest 
•  *  *  This  is  a  critical  problem.  *  *  *  \J\ne 
difficulty  of  It  is  the  reason  why  ttie  Pre^dent 
has  put  forward  such  an  at>surd  suggestton  as 
that  we  will  transfer  our  SDI  technotogy  to  the 
Soviets.  I  understand  why  tie  put  it  forward; 
it's  k>gk:al  in  relation  to  his  objective,  wtiich  is 
to  deploy  defense  with  offense.  It  is  totally  Ir- 
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rational  In  relation  to  our  interest  The  SOI 
technotogy  is  on  the  cutting  edge  not  only  of 
tectmdogy  ttiat  will  support  strategic  defense 
txjt  also  strategy  offense,  conventional  of- 
fense, conventional  defense,  and  commercial 
advantage  in  ttie  next  two  to  three  decades." 
Ttie  subcommittee  hearing  made  it  atxjn- 
dantly  clear  ttiat  Congress  must  continue  to 
examine  "the  pros  and  cons  of  the  respective 
posittons"  covering  ttie  wtiole  range  of  issues 
arising  from  ttie  Reykjavik  talks.  It  is  my  inten- 
tion, as  ctiairman  of  ttie  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs  and  its  Sutxx>mmittee  on  Arms 
Control  to  continue  ttiat  effort. 
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February  is  Black  History  Month  and  I  wal- 
come  tliis  opportunity  to  recognize  tliis  impor- 
tant month. 


A  CONGRESSIONAL  PAY  RAISE 
IS  UNACCEPTABLE 


BLACK  HISTORY  MONTH 


HON.  BOB  CARR 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  11,  1987 

Mr.  CARR.  Mr.  Speaker,  Black  History 
Month  hokjs  special  meaning  for  all  of  us,  in 
Mk:higan  and  througtiout  the  United  States.  It 
enatiles  Americans  of  all  races  to  learn  more 
atxxjt  the  contritxitk^n  of  black  Americans  to 
our  history.  I  am  pleased  to  take  part  In  recog- 
nizing that  contribution. 

This  Nation's  black  tieritage  is  rich  In  tradi- 
tion, much  richer  than  most  realize.  For  exam- 
ple: 

When  Christopher  Columbus  discovered  the 
New  Worid,  a  t>lack  man,  Alonzo  Nino  was 
with  him. 

Crispus  Attucks  was  killed  in  ttie  Boston 
massacre  while  defying  British  sddiers,  one  of 
the  first  blacks  to  die  for  ttie  young  democra- 
cy. 

James  Armistead  risked  his  life  behind 
enemy  lines,  provkling  Marquis  de  Lafayette 
with  valuable  Information,  enabling  ttie  French 
to  ctieck  the  troop  advancement  of  British 
General  Comwallis. 

Of  ttie  original  44  settlers  of  ttie  city  of  Los 
Angeles,  half  were  black. 

Frederick  Douglass,  an  ex-slave  and  black 
abolitionist  delivered  powerful  speeches  per- 
suading many  Norttiemers  ttiat  slavery  was 
wrong. 

Harriet  Tubman,  the  famous  conductor  of 
ttie  underground  railroad,  Booker  T.  Washing- 
ton, educator  at  Tuskeege  Institute,  are 
ottiers. 

Matthew  A.  Henson,  a  black  explorer  ac- 
companied Lt  Robert  Peary  on  the  histork: 
first  expedition  to  ttie  North  Pde  in  1909  and 
place  ttie  American  flag  ttiere  on  t>etialf  of  ttie 
United  States. 

And,  of  course,  ttiere  was  Martin  Luther 
King,  Jr.,  Rosa  Partes,  Jesse  Owens,  and  a 
host  of  others  wtio  have  played  an  Important 
part  in  the  history  of  our  country. 

Black  History  Month  gives  us  a  chance  to 
took  back  on  wtiat  we  have  accomplistied: 
The  gains  we  have  made  to  ensure  equal 
status  In  ttiis  country.  But  it  is  also  a  time  to 
focus  on  wtiat  has  to  be  done  in  ttie  future. 
Ttie  freedoms  ¥ve  liave  now  are  not  as  full  or 
as  rich  or  as  complete  as  we  wouto  like  ttiem 
to  be.  We  must  work  within  the  pditical  and 
social  systems  to  keep  ttiat  figtrt  gdng. 


HON.  JIM  UGHTFOOT 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RZPRZSEHTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  11,  19S7 

Mr.  LIGHTFOOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  express  my  strong  op- 
position to  ttie  recommendation  tiy  ttie  Com- 
misston  on  Executive,  Legislative,  and  Judkaal 
Salaries  and  In  ttie  administration's  budget  to 
increase  ttie  pay  of  senior  Federal  officials 
and  to  ttie  action  taken  by  this  body  last  ««eek 
to  allow  a  congresstonal  pay  raise  to  go  into 
effect. 

In  addition,  I  objed  to  ttie  fad  ttiat  ttiere 
was  no  recorded  vote  altowed  on  ttie  resdu- 
tion  to  disapprove  this  pay  increase. 

Under  the  administration  recommendatkxi. 
Members  of  Congress  will  receive  a  $12,100 
pay  increase,  equal  to  a  15.6  percent  raise.  A 
numt>er  of  concerns  lead  me  to  oppose  ttiis 
pay  raise.  For  one,  the  Federal  budget  re- 
mains disastrously  out  of  tialance,  with  an  ac- 
cumulating publk:  debt  of  dose  to  S2.8  trilUon. 

Many  of  my  constituents,  particularly  ttiose 
who  farm,  tiave  suffered  dramatic  reductions 
in  income,  with  no  opportunity  on  ttie  tiorizon 
for  Improving  ttieir  standards  of  living.  They  do 
not  have  the  opportunity  to  vote  ttiemselves  a 
pay  raise. 

Furthermore,  Social  Security  redpients  on  a 
fixed  income  received  only  a  1 .3  percent  cost- 
of-living  adjustment— ttie  towest  COLA  ever. 
Social  Security  redpients  also  don't  have  ttie 
opportunity  to  vote  ttiemselves  a  pay  raise. 

I  am  a  cosponsor  of  legislation  wtieh  re- 
quires a  separate  vote  on  any  pay  raise  pro- 
posal and  requires  ttiat  each  Member  first 
stand  for  reelection  prior  to  receiving  a  raise. 
This  mettiod  Is  similar  to  ttiat  used  t>y  many 
States  in  determining  pay  for  ttieir  State  legis- 
latures and  Is  ttie  fairest  way  to  handle  corv 
gresstonal  pay.  Had  this  legislation  been  en- 
acted, ttie  de  facto  approval  of  a  pay  raise 
could  not  have  tiappened. 

I  also  have  signed  a  pledge  to  vote  against 
any  pay  raise  and  today  I  am  atxding  t>y  ttiat 
pledge.  But  unfortunately  It  is  too  late.  Ttie 
House  leadership  wrongly  prevented  us  from 
voting  against  this  pay  raise  and  I  objed  to 
ttiat  procedural  maneuver  in  ttie  strongest 
possit>le  terms. 


CONGRESS  MUST  STOP  SELLING 
SHORT  AMERICA'S  NATIONAL 
PARKS 


HON.  DICK  CHENEY 

OF  WTOMIIIG 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRSSENTATIVZS 

Wednesday,  February  11,  1987 

Mr.  CHENEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  dosing  days 
of  ttie  99th  Congress  redressed  one  of  ttie  se- 
rious stiortcomings  of  ttie  law  goveming 
America's  nattonal  parks:  ttie  tiill  that  contirv 
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coat  of  kinch  at  a  faat  food  raataurant  or  the 
prtoa  of  a  movie.  And  Iha  $10  charge  is  exad- 
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Prv    MAmrm.     Ko    f  AmrwkH       ru  imarrki  ■«      onH     inuaL  iaKIa 
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UMl  Fadmri  ■ppwiiirialnni  aniM  the  7-yaar 
Inmm  on  ptrk  mkanM  <•••.  But  because 
VmI  acflon  WM  Mien  in  fw  oominuing  teeokh 
fkm,  ttw  •uKiorily  to  ciMvge  leeeoneble  fees 
«■  m^»M  IMr  Mi  yeir.  Now  is  the  Ikne  tar 
CionowM  to  woik  (Mberale^  and  nrehjay 
toMMWd  a  pennaneni  naioniiMe  syetem  of 
pam  eiwance  wee. 

Evan  V  Via  aoninulno  raaokition  rapieeont- 
ad  the  perfect  aoUfan,  Congreee  would  heve 
to  ad  anyway,  becauae  R  eetablehed  new  en- 
twwa  faee  only  during  liecal  yoar  1967.  tf 
Oongraae  takee  no  acllani  the  pertis  wouk)  be 
baok  to  the  ouUatod  1979  ratac  by  the  end  of 
Saptwnbar.  But  ttw  feee  now  in  effect,  while  a 
good  atari  ••nt  nearly  high  enough  to  reflect 
the  praiint  and  lulure  neede  of  America's  na- 
ionai  parks,  recreatkm  arees.  and  historic 
sNaa.  No  madsr  how  you  kwk  at  the  fee  prot>- 
lam.  whattwr  by  the  calendar  or  by  the  fees 
Congress  must  enact  a  perma- 


Some  of  the  Isatorss  of  the  current  system 
shouU  be  praaervad  by  pannanent  legisiation. 
Paramount  among  thaee  is  authority  for  the 
MaMonrt  P«k  Servtoe  to  retain  every  cent  that 
Is  oolectod  in  entrance  fees.  The  oU  system 
was  at  beat  daceplKa.  Moot  park  visitors  must 
have  ttnughl  that  tlte  money  they  handed  to 
the  ranger  at  the  entrarwe  station  woukl 
somaliow  be  spent  at  the  perk  wtwra  tt  was 


But  H  waant  The  money  went  into  the  Land 
and  Wlator  Cortaervatton  Fund,  wt«ch  makes 
posslils  many  wmlhwfiie  munkapat  park 
prt^sds  arourtd  ttw  country.  But  ttw  Gerwral 
Treasury  ougtM  to  be  ttw  source  for  the  fund, 
not  ttw  Nalton's  naborwl  park  visitors.  Para- 
mount Isglslatton  must  be  erwcted  to  guaran- 
toe  ttwt  the  revenue  cotocled  in  fees  is  kept 
tiy  ttw  Park  Servioa 

There  sre  furttwr  problems  that  demand 
now  IsgWalfan.  Ttw  stopgap  now  in  effect 
Imita  partt  antoanoe  fees  to  $5  per  car  or  $3 
per  peraon  for  visMora  not  entering  by  car.  It 
knits  the  charge  for  the  annual  Gokten  Eagle 
pass  to  S2S  and  Impoaes  no  ctwrge  for  ttw 
GoMen  Age  paaa.  And  H  sets  tow  limits  for  the 
portion  of  fees  coMoctod  at  each  park  ttwt  is 
earmarked  to  stay  with  the  perk  of  coHectkxi. 

A  fee  of  S6  for  a  famay  of  four  entering  Yel- 
towslorw  or  Grand  Teton  Natnrwl  Park  is  an 
improvement  from  ttwoUfeeof$2,  butltis 
stM  rklcutously  smaH.  The  Natton's  natnnal 
parks  must  tw  preserved  and  maintairwd  as 
first-dasa  tourist  fadlias.  We  owe  it  to  the 
visitora  of  today,  and  we  owe  a  promise  to  to- 
morrow's visitors  ttwt  the  perks  ttwy  see  will 
be  more  ttwn  merely  tarnished  verskxis  of 
wlwt  ttwir  giarKtpwwnlB  experienced. 

And  if  nattorwl  parks  are  to  be  more  than 
srwck  bars  in  a  pretty  setting,  we  must  be  re- 
sporwUe  enough  to  provide  ttw  professional 
park  managers  with  ttw  wherewHtwl  to  protect 
and  maimain  ttw  natural  resources  ttiat  are 
ttw  prkto  of  America's  remarkat>le  Natkxwl 
Park  System.  A  $5  entrance  fee  for  a  cartoad 
of  visitors  is  simply  insufficient  fOr  ttw  job. 

Ttw  bM  I  am  introducing  today  irKorporates 
both  the  imperatives  of  permanerrt  auttwrity 
«id  roalstic  fees.  It  establishes  a  limit  of  $10 
par  car,  or  $5  per  person  for  ttwee  wtw  enter 
in  soma  way  ottwr  ttwn  in  a  car.  Ttw  $10 
ctwrge  for  ttw  average  famiy  of  four  is  still 
raasorwt)le.  espedaMy  if  you  compare  it  to  the 
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cost  of  kjnch  at  a  fast  food  reetaurant  or  the 
price  of  a  movie.  And  ttw  $10  charge  is  exact- 
ly what  it  cost  to  enter  Yeitowstone  in  1916. 

THis  bin  raises  the  coat  of  the  GoUen  Eagle 
pasaport  to  $40,  which  will  stW  represent  orw 
of  America's  biggest  bargains.  The  GoUen 
EagiB  pass  aOows  unlmited  visits  to  sM  nattorv 
al  park  areas  for  1  year.  If  a  family  used  the 
pass  only  five  times  a  year,  it  wouW  roproaorrt 
a  saving  over  paying  an  entrance  fee  at  each 
peril 

The  biN  introduces  a  once-irva-lifetinw 
ctwige  of  $10  for  ttw  GoMen  Age  pessport.  a 
special  verawn  of  ttw  GoMen  Eagle  that  is 
avalBt>le  to  senfors.  Ttwy  woukJ  pay  for  tt  only 
ortce  arxJ  couM  then  use  it  irxlefintteiy.  And 
the  bill  estat)listws  a  special  $15  single  parte 
fee  for  annual  admission  into  a  specifk:  park 
or  several  specifk:  partes  in  a  smgle  area.  For 
exaitiple,  the  $15  fee  wouM  altow  unKmited 
visits  to  both  Yeltowstorw  arxj  Grand  Teton 
NatiDnal  Parks  for  1  year. 

Ttw  bn  furttwr  authorizes  volunteers  to  help 
collact  fees.  Such  a  procedure  coukj  reduce 
ttw  cost  of  collecting  fees  and  wouto  eritwnce 
a  viiitor's  experience  by  aNowing  park  votorv 
teers  to  collect  fees  instead  of  having  to  say, 
"Sony,  but  I  can't  help  you."  And  ttw  legisla- 
tton  requires  ttw  Park  Servne  to  notify  ttw  ap- 
propriate committees  of  Congress  60  days 
befoe  making  any  ctwnges  In  park  entrance 
fees. 

The  tiiil  preserves  ttw  system  now  used  at 
Grand  Teton  and  Yeitowstone  Natkxwl  Parks. 
Payawnt  of  a  sirtgle  fee  aUows  visitors  to 
enter  eittwr  park  or  tx>th  partes.  The  $15 
annual  parte  pass  wexjkj  similarly  admit  its 
twklBr  into  both  parks.  Ttw  legisiatton  woukJ 
raise  entrance  fees  to  a  maximum  of  $10  at 
Yellowstorw  and  Grarxj  Teton.  And  ttw  Na- 
ttorwl Park  Service  wouki  be  auttwrized  to 
raise  fees  at  Fort  Laramie  Nattorwl  Historic 
Site  and  Devil's  Tower  Nattorwl  MonunwnL 

Fbwily,  the  legisiatton  I  am  introducing 
today  woukJ  altow  ttw  parks  coMecttog  fees  to 
keep  40  percent  of  ttw  revenue  ttwy  collecL 
Ttw  Director  of  ttw  Nattorwl  Park  ServKe 
woiJd  have  ttw  auttwrity  to  distritHJte  ttw  re- 
nwining  60  percent  of  fee  revernw  to  all 
parks,  both  collecting  and  noncollecting,  as  he 
sees  fit. 

Since  ttw  higher  entrance  fees  auttxxized 
by  ttw  continuing  resolutton  went  into  effect 
on  Fetxuary  1,  ttw  ctwrges  at  some  nattonal 
park  units  twve  twcome  lightning  rods  for  criti- 
dsra  of  ttw  entrance  fee  concept.  I  sincerely 
hope  ttwt  ttw  early  reactton  to  charging  $1  at 
the  Statue  of  Litwrty  will  not  cotor  the  entire 
detwte  over  parte  fees.  Congress  and  ttw  Park 
Servkw  are  capat)le  of  firw-tuning  the  fee 
structure  wittwut  tossing  out  the  entire  con- 
cept. 

Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  essential  that  we  preserve 
ttw  rwtural  resources  of  our  parks.  It  is  equally 
Important  ttwt  we  maintain  park  visitor  facili- 
ties. There  can  be  no  doubt  ttwt  Yeltovratone, 
Grarxj  Teton,  and  ttw  ottwr  partes  in  ttw 
Natton  ctosperately  need  ttw  morwy.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  erwct  permarwnt  fee  legisiatton 
twfOre  ttw  current  temporary  system  expires. 


February  11,  1987 


DTTERGOVERNMENTAL 
BCANDATE  RELIEF  ACT  OF  1987 


HON.  DOUG  BARNARD,  JR. 

or  oaoHGiA 

TK  THC  HOUSE  OT  RXPRXSDTrATTVXS 

Wednesday.  February  11.  1987 

Mr.  BAANARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  pteas- 
ure  today  to  reintroduce  my  bill  from  ttw  99th 
Congreas,  ttw  Intergovernmental  Mandate 
Relet  Act  of  1967,  wtiich  Mr.  Durenberger 
win  tw  introducing  in  ttw  Serwte  after  the  Lirv 
ooln/Washington  district  work  period. 

This  ban  addreases  ttw  prot>lem  of  ttw  grow- 
ing burden  placed  on  State  and  tocal  govern- 
ments to  carry  out  federally  martoated  regula- 
ttorw  wittwut  offsetting  receipts.  Ttwugh  ttwre 
are  no  concrete  figures,  rough  estimates  irtoi- 
cate  cosiB  to  State  and  tocal  governments 
nrwy  be  aa  high  as  $200  billton  a  year.  In  all, 
ttw  actual  Imel  of  Federal  aasistarwe  to 
States  and  tocalities  has  dedirwd  from  15.5 
percent  of  total  budget  outlays  and  3.4  per- 
cent of  ttw  GNP  in  1960  to  11.4  percent  and 
2.7  percait  respectively  in  1966.  The  Presi- 
dent's fiscal  year  1966  budget  wouto  further 
reduce  Federal  assistance  to  10.4  percent  of 
outlays  aad  2.2  percent  of  the  GNP.  I  believe 
this  bin  is  especially  needed  in  view  of  the  ter- 
mirwtton  of  the  Gerwral  Revenue  Stwring  Pro- 
gram and  the  passage  of  the  new  tax  bill 
wtiKh  elimirwtes  deductit>iltty  of  sales  tax  and 
restricts  raunKipal  borxfs. 

In  a  nUtstwil,  ttw  bill  I  am  intrcxkjcing  with 
Senator  Durenberger  requires  the  Federal 
Government  to  reintourse  Stete  arto  iocai  gov- 
ernments for  costs  imposed  by  new  Federal 
mandatea  wtvch  exceed  $25  millton.  Where  it 
is  inappropriate  for  Congress  to  share  such 
costs.  Congress  can  exempt  a  regulatton  from 
reimbursament  upon  a  two-thirds  vote  of  both 
Chambers. 

Let  me  stress  ttwt  this  t>ill  t)y  itself  does  not 
add  a  pefwiy  to  ttw  Federal  deficit  because  It 
does  not  affect  laws  already  on  ttw  books. 
But  it  will  force  the  Federal  Government  to  act 
resporwibly  wtwn  enacting  future  regulattons. 
Ttiis  txa  is  ertoorsed  by  ttw  Nattonal  League 
of  Cities,  the  National  Governors'  Associatton, 
ttw  Nattotwl  Conference  of  State  Legislatures, 
ttw  U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors,  and  ttw  Na- 
ttotwl Associatton  of  Counties,  and  I  hope  you 
will  be  able  to  support  it. 


A  TRIBUTE 


TO  EVERETT 
CONWAY 


'ELLIE' 


HON.  NORMAN  D.  SHUMWAY 

OF  CALIPORMIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  11,  1987 

Mr.  SHUMWAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time  I 
ask  that  my  colleagues  join  with  me  in  paying 
trit)ute  to  Everett  "Ellie"  Conway,  an  outstand- 
ing irxjividual  wtw  recently  retired  from  ttw  po- 
sitton  of  executive  secretary  and  marwger  of 
the  San  Joaquin  County  (Califcxnia)  Farm 
Bureau. 

A  lifetong  restoent  of  the  county,  Ellie  has 
devoted  his  worteing  career  to  agrtoulture.  Not 
only  have  tvs  at>le  efforts  resulted  in  persorwl 
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success — he  has  also  used  his  experterxre 
and  krwwiedge  for  ttw  twtterment  of  farmers 
ttvcxjghout  the  area.  In  addition  to  tus  sennce 
with  the  farm  txjreau,  wtik^h  twgan  in  1965  as 
a  fiekl  representative,  Ellie  has  been  extreme- 
ly active  with  ttw  San  Joaquin  County  Agricul- 
tural Advisory  Board,  ttw  Hall  of  Fame  Com- 
mittee of  the  Stockton  Ag  Expo,  arto  ttw  Col- 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

legevHIe  Farm  Center.  For  years,  tw  farmed 
with  a  family  partrwrstiip,  arxl  he  helped  orga- 
nize ttw  Lirtoen-twsed  Grain  Growers  Associa- 
tion of  CaKfomia. 

Agriculture  is  c^e  literally  ttw  twcktx>rw  of 
San  Joaquin  County,  and  Ellie  Conway  has 
contributed  greatly  to  ttw  health  arto  prosperi- 
ty of  ttwt  vital  industry.  His  contritxjttons  are 
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numerous  arxl  invakjat)le,  and  he  will  tw 
sorely  missed.  However,  I  am  confident  that 
he  will  continue  to  serve  ttw  conwnunity  and 
the  county  in  numerous  ways,  arto  ttwt  ttw 
marie  he  tws  made  wiH  not  tw  fexgotten. 

Congratulattons  on  a  job  well  done.  EKe, 
and  every  best  wish  to  you  arxl  your  farnily  for 
enjoyable  retirement  years. 
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forget,  as  an  encotiracement  to  it,  your    ment,  finds  in  the  productions  of  the    object  of  patriotic  desire.  Is  there  a 
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met  at  U  noon  and  wu 
eaUad  to  order  ^  the  Honorable  Wn^ 
UAH  ^»«»— "■■  a  Senator  frtHu  the 
8tatito< 


Hie  r*«*ir^**".  the  Reverend  Rich- 
ard C  Balvemn.  D J>..  offered  the  f ol- 


Letoapny. 

Our  pnsrer  today  is  Gewge  Wash- 
tncton'a  "Prayer  for  the  United  States 
of  America,"  preaerved  in  the  chapel 
at  Valley  Vorge. 

Almitfity  God:  We  make  otir  earnest 
prayer  that  Ttucm.  wilt  keep  the  United 
States  in  Tliy  holy  protection;  th&t 
Thou  wUt  ineilne  the  hearts  of  the 
I  to  culttrate  a  apirlt  of  subordl- 
and  obedience  to  the  govern- 
ment, and  entertain  a  brotherly  AF- 
TMCnOH  AMD  LOVE  FOR  ONE  AN- 
OTEOER  and  for  their  fellow  citizens 
of  the  Utalted  States  at  large.  And  fi- 
nally that  Thou  wflt  most  graciously 
be  pleased  to  dispose  us  all  to  do  Jus- 
tice, to  lore  mercy,  snd  to  demean  our- 
sdves  with  that  diarlty,  humility,  and 
padUe  temper  of  mind  which  were  the 
dianeteristka  of  the  Divine  Author  of 
our  bkascd  religion,  and  without  a 
hmnhle  trnttntV*"  of  whose  example  in 
these  things,  we  can  never  hope  to  be 
a  happy  nation.  Grant  our  supplica- 
tion, we  beseech  Thee,  through  Jesus 
Chriit  our  Lord.  Amen. 


READING  OF  WASHINGTON'S 
FAREWELL  ADDRESS 

Tint  FBJBfSnyEtfT  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Snnns).  The  first  order  of  business 
today  will  be  the  reading  of  George 
Washington's  Farewell  Address,  which 
wfll  be  done  by  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
aona  [Mr.  McCaih]. 

(Mr.  McCAIN.  at  the  rostrum,  read 
the  Farewell  Address,  as  follows:) 
To  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

Ftaoms  An  FBxow  Citizbhs:  The 
PCTiod  for  a  new  election  of  a  citizen  to 
administer  the  executive  government 
of  the  United  States  being  not  far  dis- 
tant, and  the  time  actually  arrived 
wbea  your  thoughts  must  be  em- 
ployed in  dtalgnatlng  the  person  who 
Is  to  be  clothed  with  that  important 
tnist.  It  appears  to  me  proper,  espe- 
dally  as  it  may  conduce  to  a  more  dls- 
ttnct  expression  of  the  public  voice, 
that  I  should  now  i4>prise  you  of  the 
resoliitton  I  have  formed,  to  decline 
being  considered  among  the  niunber  of 
thoae.  out  of  whom  a  choice  is  to  be 


I  beg  jrou.  at  the  same  time,  to  do  me 
the  Justice  to  be  assured,  that  this  res- 
olution has  not  been  taken,  without  a 


strict  regard  to  all  the  considerations 
appertaining  to  the  relation  which 
blnte  a  dutiful  citizen  to  his  country; 
and  that,  in  withdrawing  the  tender  of 
senrlce  which  sflenoe  in  my  situation 
ml^t  imply,  I  am  influenced  by  no 
diminution  of  seal  for  your  f utiu%  In- 
ter«Bt;  no  deficiency  of  grateful  re- 
spect for  your  past  kindness;  but  am 
supported  by  a  full  conviction  that  the 
step  is  compatible  with  both. 

"Hie  acceptance  of.  and  continuance 
hltkerto  in  the  office  to  which  your 
suffrages  have  twice  called  me.  have 
been  a  uniform  sacrifice  of  inclination 
to  tlie  opinion  of  duty,  and  to  a  defer- 
ence for  what  appeared  to  be  your 
desfae.  I  constantly  hoped  that  it 
would  have  been  much  earlier  in  my 
power,  consistently  with  motives 
which  I  was  not  at  liberty  to  disregard, 
to  return  to  that  retirement  from 
which  I  had  been  reluctantly  drawn. 
The  strength  of  my  inclination  to  do 
this,  previous  to  the  last  election,  had 
even  led  to  the  preparation  of  an  ad- 
dress to  declare  it  to  you;  but  mature 
reflection  on  the  then  perplexed  and 
critical  posture  of  our  affairs  with  for- 
eign nations,  and  the  unanimous 
advice  of  persons  entitled  to  my  confi- 
dence, impelled  me  to  abandon  the 
idea. 

I  rejoice  that  the  state  of  your  con- 
cerns external  as  well  as  internal,  no 
longer  renders  the  pursuit  of  inclina- 
tion incompatible  with  the  sentiment 
of  duty  or  propriety;  and  am  persuad- 
ed, whatever  partiality  may  be  re- 
tailed for  my  services,  that  in  the 
present  circumstances  of  our  coimtry, 
you  will  not  disf^prove  my  determina- 
tion to  retire. 

llie  impressions  with  which  I  first 
undertook  the  arduous  trust,  were  ex- 
plained on  the  proper  occasion.  In  the 
discharge  of  this  trust,  I  will  only  say 
thttt  I  have,  with  good  intentions,  con- 
tributed towards  the  organization  and 
administration  of  the  government,  the 
best  exertions  of  which  a  very  fallible 
Judgment  was  capable.  Not  imcon- 
scious  in  the  outset,  of  the  inferiority 
of  my  qualifications,  experience,  in  my 
own  eyes,  perhaps  still  more  in  the 
eyes  of  others,  has  strengthened  the 
motives  to  diffidence  of  myself;  and, 
every  day,  the  increasing  weight  of 
years  admonishes  me  more  and  more, 
that  the  shade  of  retirement  is  as  nec- 
essary to  me  as  it  will  be  welcome.  Sat- 
isfied that  if  any  circumstances  have 
given  peculiar  value  to  my  services 
they  were  temporary,  I  have  the  con- 
solation to  believe  that,  while  choice 
and  prudence  invite  me  to  quit  the  po- 
litical scene,  patriotism  does  not  forbid 
it. 


In  looking  forward  to  the  moment 
which  is  to  terminate  the  career  of  my 
political  life,  my  feelings  do  not  permit 
me  to  suspend  the  deep  acknowledg- 
ment of  that  debt  of  gratitude  which  I 
owe  to  my  beloved  country,  for  the 
many  honors  it  has  conferred  upon 
me;  still  more  for  the  steadfast  confi- 
dence with  which  it  has  supported  me; 
and  for  the  opportunities  I  have 
thence  enjoyed  of  manifesting  my  in- 
violable attachment,  by  services  faith- 
ful and  tieraeverlng.  though  in  useful- 
ness unequal  to  my  zeal.  If  benefits 
have  resulted  to  our  coxmtry  from 
these  services,  let  it  always  be  remem- 
bered to  your  praise,  and  as  an  instruc- 
tive example  in  our  annals,  that  under 
circiunstances  in  which  the  passions, 
agitated  in  every  direction,  were  liable 
to  mislead  amidst  appearances  some- 
times dubious,  vicissitudes  of  fortune 
often  dbcouraging— in  situations  in 
which  not  unfrequently,  want  of  suc- 
cess hat  countenanced  the  spirit  of 
criticism— the  constancy  of  your  sup- 
port was  the  essential  prop  of  the  ef- 
forts, and  a  guarantee  of  the  plans,  by 
which  tbey  were  effected.  Profoundly 
penetrated  with  this  idea,  I  shall  carry 
it  with  me  to  my  grave,  as  a  strong  in- 
citement to  unceasing  vows  that 
heaven  may  continue  to  you  the  choic- 
est tokens  of  its  beneficence— that 
your  union  and  brotherly  affection 
may  be  perpetual— that  the  free  con- 
stitution, which  is  the  work  of  your 
hands,  may  be  sacredly  maintained— 
that  its  administration  in  every  de- 
partment may  be  stamped  with 
wisdom  and  virtue— that,  in  fine,  the 
happiness  of  the  people  of  these 
states,  under  the  auspices  of  liberty, 
may  be  made  complete  by  so  careful  a 
preservation,  and  so  prudent  a  use  of 
this  blessing,  as  will  acquire  to  them 
the  glory  of  recommending  it  to  the 
i4>plause.  the  affection  and  adoption 
of  every  nation  which  is  yet  a  stranger 
to  it. 

Here,  perhaps.-!  ought  to  stop.  But  a 
solicitude  for  your  welfare,  which 
cannot  end  but  with  my  life,  and  the 
apprehension  of  danger,  natiu^  to 
that  solicitude,  urge  me,  on  an  occa- 
sion like  the  present,  to  offer  to  your 
solemn  contemplation,  and  to  recom- 
mend to  your  frequent  review,  some 
sentimefits  which  are  the  result  of 
much  reflection,  of  no  inconsiderable 
observation,  and  which  appear  to  me 
all  important  to  the  permanency  of 
your  feBcity  as  a  people.  These  will  be 
offered  to  you  with  the  more  freedom, 
as  you  can  only  see  in  them  the  disin- 
terested warnings  of  a  parting  friend, 
who  can  possibly  have  no  i)ersonal 
motive  to  bias  his  counseL  Nor  can  I 
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forget,  as  an  encouragement  to  it.  your 
indulgent  reception  of  my  sentiments 
on  a  former  and  not  dissimilar  occa- 
sion. 

Interwoven  as  is  the  love  of  liberty 
with  every  ligament  of  your  hearts,  no 
recommendation  of  mine  is  necessary 
to  fortify  or  confirm  the  attachment. 

The  unity  of  government  which  con- 
stitutes you  one  people,  is  also  now 
dear  to  you.  It  is  Justly  so;  for  it  is  a 
main  pillar  in  the  edifice  of  your  real 
Independence;  the  support  of  yoiu- 
tranquility  at  home;  your  peace 
abroad;  of  your  safetjr.  of  your  pros- 
perltr.  of  that  very  liberty  which  you 
so  highly  prize.  But,  as  It  is  easy  to 
foresee  that,  from  different  causes  and 
from  different  quarters  much  pains 
will  be  taken,  many  artifices  em- 
ployed, to  weaken  in  your  minds  the 
conviction  of  this  truth;  as  this  is  the 
point  in  your  political  fortress  against 
which  the  batteries  of  internal  and  ex- 
ternal enemies  will  be  most  constantly 
and  actively  (though  often  covertly 
and  insidiously)  directed;  it  is  of  infi- 
nite movement,  that  you  should  prop- 
erly estimate  the  immense  value  of 
your  national  union  to  your  collective 
and  individual  happiness;  that  you 
should  cherish  a  cordial,  habitual,  and 
immovable  attachment  to  it;  accustom- 
ing yourselves  to  think  and  speak  of  It 
as  of  the  palladium  of  your  political 
safety  and  prosperity;  watching  for  its 
preservation  with  Jealous  anxiety;  dis- 
countenancing whatever  may  suggest 
even  a  suspicion  that  it  can,  in  any 
event,  be  abandoned;  and  indignantly 
frowning  upon  the  first  dawning  of 
every  attempt  to  alienate  any  portion 
of  our  country  from  the  rest,  or  to  en- 
feeble the  sacred  ties  which  now  link 
together  the  various  parts. 

For  this  you  have  every  inducement 
of  sympathy  and  interest.  Citizens  by 
birth,  or  choice,  of  a  common  country, 
that  country  has  a  right  to  concen- 
trate your  affections.  The  name  of 
American,  which  belongs  to  you  in 
your  national  capacity,  must  always 
exalt  the  Just  pride  of  patriotism, 
more  than  any  appellation  derived 
from  local  discriminations.  With  slight 
shades  of  difference,  you  have  the 
same  religion,  manners,  habits,  and 
political  principles.  You  have,  in  a 
common  cause,  fought  and  triumphed 
together,  the  independence  and  liberty 
you  possess,  are  the  work  of  Joint 
counsels,  and  Joint  efforts,  of  common 
dangers,  sufferings  and  successes. 

But  these  considerations,  however 
powerfully  they  address  themselves  to 
your  sensibility,  are  greatly  out- 
weighed by  those  which  apply  more 
immediately  to  your  interest.— Here, 
every  portion  of  our  coimtry  finds  the 
most  commanding  motives  for  careful- 
ly guarding  and  preserving  the  union 
of  the  whole. 

The  north,  in  an  unrestrained  inter- 
course with  the  south,  protected  by 
the  equal  laws  of  a  common  govem- 
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ment,  flnds  m  the  productions  of  the 
latter,  great  additional  resources  of 
maritime  and  commercial  enterprise, 
and  precious  materials  of  manufactur- 
ing mdustry.— The  south,  in  the  same 
intercourse,  benefiting  by  the  same 
agency  of  the  north,  sees  its  agricul- 
ture grow  and  its  commerce  expand. 
Turning  partly  into  its  own  channels 
the  seamen  of  the  north,  it  finds  its 
particular  navigation  invigorated;  and 
while  it  contributes,  in  different  wajrs, 
to  nourish  and  increase  the  general 
mass  of  the  national  navigation,  it 
looks  forward  to  the  protection  of  a 
maritime  strength,  to  which  Itself  is 
unequally  adapted.  The  east,  in  a  like 
intercourse  with  the  voest,  already 
finds,  and  in  the  progressive  improve- 
ment of  interior  communications  by 
land  and  water,  will  more  and  more 
find  a  valuable  vent  for  the  commod- 
ities which  it  brings  from  abroad,  or 
manufactures  at  home.  The  west  de- 
rives from  the  east  supplies  requisite 
to  its  growth  and  comfort— and  what 
is  perhaps  of  still  greater  consequence, 
it  must  of  necessity  owe  the  secure  en- 
Jojrment  of  indispensable  outlets  for  its 
own  productions,  to  the  weight,  influ- 
ence, and  the  future  maritime 
strength  of  the  Atlantic  side  of  the 
Union,  directed  by  an  indissoluble 
commimity  of  Interest  as  one  natUyn. 
Any  other  tenure  by  which  the  voest 
can  hold  this  essential  advantage, 
whether  derived  from  its  own  separate 
strength:  or  from  an  apostate  and  un- 
natural connection  with  any  foreign 
power,  must  be  intrinsically  precari- 
ous. 

While  then  every  part  of  oiir  coun- 
try thus  feels  an  immediate  and  par- 
ticular interest  in  imion.  all  the  parts 
combined  cannot  fail  to  find  in  the 
united  mass  of  means  and  efforts, 
greater  strength,  greater  resource  pro- 
portionably  greater  security  from  ex- 
ternal danger,  a  less  frequent  mtemip- 
tion  of  their  peace  by  foreign  nations; 
and.  what  is  of  inestimable  value,  they 
must  derive  from  imlon,  an  exemption 
from  those  broils  and  wars  between 
themselves,  which  so  frequently  afflict 
neighboring  countries  not  tied  togeth- 
er by  the  same  government;  which 
their  own  rivalship  alone  would  be  suf- 
ficient to  produce,  but  which  opposite 
foreign  alliances,  attachments,  and  in- 
trigues, would  stimulate  and  embit- 
ter.—Hence  likewise,  they  will  avoid 
the  necessity  of  those  overgrown  mili- 
tary establishments,  which  under  any 
form  of  government  are  inauspicious 
to  liberty,  and  which  are  to  be  regard- 
ed as  particularly  hostile  to  republican 
liberty.  In  this  sense  it  is,  that  your 
union  ought  to  be  considered  as  a 
main  prop  of  your  liberty,  and  that 
the  love  of  the  one  ought  to  endear  to 
you  the  preservation  of  the  other. 

These  considerations  speak  a  persua- 
sive language  to  every  reflecting  and 
virtuous  mind,  and  exhibit  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  imlon  as  a  primary 


object  of  patriotic  desire.  Is  there  a 
doubt  whether  a  common  government 
can  embrace  so  large  a  sphere?  let  ex- 
perience solve  it.  To  listen  to  mere 
speculation  in  such  a  case  were  crimi- 
nal. We  are  authorized  to  hope  that  a 
proper  organization  of  the  whole,  with 
the  auxiliary  agency  of  governments 
for  the  rei^>ective  subdlvlslonB,  will 
afford  a  happy  issue  to  the  experi- 
ment. It  is  well  worth  a  fair  and  full 
experiment.  With  such  powerful  and 
obvious  motives  to  imlon.  aff eoUng  all 
parts  of  our  country,  while  experience 
shall  not  have  demonstrated  its  im- 
practicability, there  will  always  be 
reason  to  distrust  the  patriotism  of 
those  who,  in  any  quarter,  may  en- 
deavor to  weaken  its  hands. 

In  contemplating  the  causes  which 
may  disturb  oiu*  Union,  it  occurs  as 
matter  of  serious  concern,  that  any 
groimd  should  have  been  furnished 
for  characterizing  parties  by  geo- 
graphical discriminations,- nort/iem 
and  southern— AtLantic  and  toestem; 
whence  designing  men  may  endeavor 
to  excite  a  belief  that  there  is  a  real 
difference  of  local  interests  and  views. 
One  of  the  expedients  of  party  to  ac- 
quire influence  within  particular  dis- 
tricts, is  to  misrepresent  the  opinions 
and  aims  of  other  districts.  Tou 
cannot  shield  yourselves  too  much 
against  the  jealousies  and  heart  burn- 
ings which  spring  from  these  misrep- 
resentations; they  tend  to  render  alien 
to  each  other  those  who  ought  to  be 
bound  together  by  fraternal  affection. 
The  inhabitants  of  our  western  coun- 
try have  lately  had  a  useful  lesson  on 
this  head;  they  have  seen,  in  the  nego- 
tiations by  the  executive,  and  in  the 
unanimous  ratification  by  the  senate 
of  the  treaty  with  Spain,  and  in  the 
universal  satisfaction  at  the  event 
throughout  the  United  States,  a  deci- 
sive proof  how  unfounded  were  the 
suspicions  propagated  among  them  of 
a  policy  in  the  general  government 
and  in  the  Atlantic  states,  unfriendly 
to  their  interests  in  regard  to  the  Mis- 
sissippi. They  have  been  witnesses  to 
the  formation  of  two  treaties,  that 
with  Great  Britain  and  that  with 
Spain,  which  secure  to  them  every- 
thing they  could  desire,  in  respect  to 
our  foreign  relations,  towards  confirm- 
ing their  prosperity.  Will  it  not  be 
their  wisdom  to  rely  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  these  advantages  on  the  union 
by  which  they  were  procured?  will 
they  not  henceforth  be  deaf  to  those 
advisers,  if  such  they  are,  who  would 
sever  them  from  their  brethren  and 
connect  them  with  aliens? 

To  the  efficacy  and  permanency  of 
your  Union,  a  government  for  the 
whole  is  indispensable.  No  alliances, 
however  strict,  between  the  parts  can 
be  an  adequate  substitute;  they  must 
inevitably  experience  the  infractions 
and  interruptions  which  all  alliances, 
in  all  times,  have  experienced.  Soisi- 
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assault  may  be  to  effect,  in  the  forms    of  a  wise  k;>eople  to  discourage  and  re- 
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ble  of  tlilB  momentoua  truth,  you  hftve 
liBiirovBd  upon  your  first  enay.  by  the 
adoption  (rf  a  oonatltutifMi  of  sovem- 
Bkent,  bettor  calcniated  than  your 
fonner,  for  an  inttanate  union,  and  for 
tte  effkadouB  managanmt  of  your 
'«■""«*"  ooneemB.  This  government, 
the  ofCvrtnc  of  our  own  choice,  unin- 
fhMDoed  and  unawed.  adopted  upon 
full  JnTBitliitloo  and  mature  dellbera- 
tlon,  ««»«pi*toiy  free  in  its  principles. 
In  the  dMrfbution  of  its  powers,  unit- 
Idk  seeuitty  with  energy,  and  contain- 
ing within  itaelf  a  provision  for  its  own 
amendment,  has  a  Just  claim  to  your 
confidHnne  and  your  support.  Reqiect 
for  Its  authmity.  compliance  with  its 
laws.  aoQuieaoenee  in  its  measures,  are 
duties  enjc^ned  by  the  fundamental 
m«TfaM  of  true  liberty.  The  basis  of 
our  polttkal  system  is  the  right  of  the 
people  to  make  and  to  alter  their  con- 
stttutkns  of  government— But  the 
ooaatttatkm  which  at  any  time  exists, 
untfl  dianged  Xxf  an  explicit  and  au- 
thentic act  of  the  whole  people,  is  sa- 
credly obligatory  upon  alL  The  very 
Idem  of  the  power,  and  the  right  of  the 
peoide  to  establish  government,  pre- 
supposes the  duty  of  every  individual 
to  obey  the  established  government. 

AH  obstructlfms  to  the  execution  of 
the  laws,  all  romhinations  and  associa- 
tions under  whatever  plausible  charac- 
ter, with  the  real  design  to  direct,  con- 
tnd.  counteract,  or  awe  the  regular  de- 
Uberatlons  and  action  of  the  constitut- 
ed authmttles.  are  destructive  of  this 
fundamental  principle,  and  of  fatal 
tendency.— They  serve  to  organize  fac- 
tion, to  give  it  an  artificial  and  ex- 
traordinary force,  to  put  in  the  place 
of  the  delegated  wfU  of  the  nation  the 
win  of  party,  often  a  small  but  artful 
and  entennlsing  minority  of  the  com- 
munitr.  and.  according  to  the  alter- 
nate triumphs  of  different  parties,  to 
make  the  public  administration  the 
mirror  of  the  iU  concerted  and  Incon- 
gruous projects  of  factions,  rather 
than  the  organ  of  consistent  and 
wholeMine  plans  digested  by  common 
oouncOs.  and  modified  by  mutual  in- 
terests. 

However  combinations  or  assoda- 
tions  of  the  above  description  may 
now  and  then  answer  popular  ends, 
they  are  likely,  in  the  course  of  time 
and  things,  to  become  potent  engines, 
by  which  cunning,  ambitious,  and  un- 
principled men.  will  be  enabled  to  sub- 
vert the  power  of  the  people,  and  to 
usurp  for  themselves  the  reigns  of  gov- 
ernment; destroying  afterwards  the 
very  engines  which  have  lifted  them  to 
unjust  dominion. 

Towards  the  preservation  of  your 
govemment  and  the  permanency  of 
your  present  happy  state,  it  is  requi- 
site, not  only  that  you  steadily  dls- 
oountenanoe  irregular  opposition  to  its 
acknowledged  authority,  but  also  that 
you  resist  with  care  the  spirit  of  inno- 
vation upon  its  principles,  however 
specious  the  pretext.  One  method  of 


iUlt  may  be  to  effect,  in  the  forms 
of  the  constitution,  alterations  which 
will  knpair  the  energy  of  the  system: 
and  ttius  to  undermine  what  cannot  be 
directly  overthrown.  In  all  the 
changes  to  which  you  may  be  invited, 
remember  that  time  and  habit  are  at 
least  as  necessary  to  fix  the  true  char- 
acter of  governments,  as  of  other 
human  institutions:— that  experience 
is  the  surest  standard  by  which  to  test 
the  real  tendency  of  the  existing  con- 
stitution of  a  country:— that  facility  in 
changes,  upon  the  credit  of  mere  hy- 
pothesis and  opinion  exposes  to  per- 
petual change  from  the  endless  variety 
of  hypothesis  and  opinion;  and  re- 
men^r,  especially,  that  for  the  effi- 
cient management  of  your  common  in- 
terests in  a  country  so  extensive  as 
ours,  a  government  of  as  much  vigor 
as  is  consistent  with  the  perfect  securi- 
ty of  liberty  is  indispensable.  Liberty 
itself  will  find  in  such  a  government, 
with  powers  properly  distributed  and 
adjusted,  its  surest  guardian.  It  is. 
indeed,  little  else  than  a  name,  where 
the  government  is  too  feeble  to  with- 
stand the  enterprises  of  fraction,  to 
confitie  each  member  of  the  society 
withki  the  limits  prescribed  by  the 
laws,  and  to  maintain  all  in  the  secure 
and  tranquil  enjoyment  of  the  rights 
of  person  and  property. 

I  have  already  intimated  to  you  the 
danger  of  parties  in  the  state,  with 
particular  references  to  the  founding 
them  on  geographical  discrimination. 
Let  me  now  take  a  more  comprehen- 
sive view,  and  warn  you  in  the  most 
solemn  manner  against  the  baneful  ef- 
fects of  the  spirit  of  party  generally. 

This  spirit,  unfortunately,  is  insepa- 
rable from  our  nature,  having  its  root 
In  the  strongest  passions  of  the  human 
mind.— It  exists  under  different  shapes 
in  all  governments,  more  or  less  sti- 
fled, controlled,  or  repressed;  but  in 
those  of  the  popular  form  it  is  seen  in 
its  greatest  rankness,  and  is  truly  their 
worst  enemy. 

The  alternate  domination  of  one  fac- 
tion over  another,  sharpened  by  the 
spirit  of  revenge  natural  to  party  dis- 
sension, which  in  different  ages  and 
countries  has  perpetrated  the  most 
horrid  enormities,  is  itself  a  frightful 
despotism.  But  this  leads  at  length  to 
a  more  formal  and  permanent  despot- 
ism. The  disorders  and  miseries  which 
result,  gradually  incline  the  minds  of 
men  to  seek  security  and  repose  in  the 
absolute  power  of  an  individiial;  and. 
sooner  or  later,  the  chief  of  some  pre- 
vailing faction,  more  able  or  more  for- 
tunate than  his  competitors,  turns  this 
disposition  to  the  purpose  of  his  own 
elevation  on  the  ruins  of  public  liber- 
ty. 

Without  looking  forward  to  an  ex- 
tremity of  this  kind,  (which  neverthe- 
less ought  not  to  be  entirely  out  of 
sight)  the  common  and  continual  mis- 
chlefls  of  the  spirit  of  party  are  suffi- 
cient to  make  it  the  interest  and  duty 


of  a  wise  people  to  discourage  and  re- 
strain it. 

It  serves  always  to  distract  the 
public  ooimdls,  and  enfeeble  the 
public  administration.  It  agitates  the 
community  with  ill  foimded  Jealousies 
and  false  alarms;  kindles  the  animosi- 
ty of  one  party  against  another,  fo- 
ments occasional  riot  and  insurrection. 
It  opens  tihe  door  to  foreign  influence 
and  corruption,  which  finds  a  facilitat- 
ed access  to  the  government  itself 
through  the  channels"  of  party  pas- 
sions. Thus  the  policy  and  the  will  of 
one  country  are  subjected  to  the 
policy  and  will  of  another. 

There  it  an  opinion  that  parties  In 
free  countries  are  useful  checks  upon 
the  administration  of  the  government, 
and  serve  to  keep  alive  the  spirit  of  lib- 
erty. This  within  certain  limits  is  prob- 
ably true;  and  in  governments  of  a 
monarehial  cast,  patriotism  may  look 
with  indvlgence,  if  not  with  favor, 
upon  the  q;>irit  of  party.  But  in  those 
of  the  popular  character,  in  govern- 
ments purely  elective,  it  1b  a  spirit  not 
to  be  encouraged.  From  their  natural 
tendency,  it  is  certain  there  will 
alwajrs  be  enough  of  that  spirit  for 
every  salutary  purpose.  And  there 
being  constant  danger  of  excess,  the 
effort  ought  to  be.  by  force  of  public 
opinion,  to  mitigate  and  assuage  it.  A 
fire  not  to  be  quenched,  it  demands  a 
uniform  vigilance  to  prevent  it  burst- 
ing into  a  flame,  lest  instead  of  warm- 
ing, it  should  consume. 

It  is  Important  likewise,  that  the 
habits  of  thinking  in  a  free  coimtry 
should  inspire  caution  in  those  intrust- 
ed with  its  administration,  to  confine 
themselves  within  their  respective 
constitutional  spheres,  avoiding  in  the 
exercise  of  the  powers  of  one  depart- 
ment, to  encroach  upon  another.  The 
spirit  of  encroachment  tends  to  consol- 
idate the  powers  of  all  the  depart- 
ments in  one.  and  thus  to  create, 
whatever  the  form  of  government,  a 
real  despotism.  A  Just  estimate  of  that 
love  of  power  and  proneness  to  abuse 
it  which  predominate  in  the  human 
heart,  is  sufficient  to  satisfy  us  of  the 
truth  of  tills  position.  The  necessity  of 
reciprocal  checks  in  the  exercise  of  po- 
litical po^er,  by  dividing  and  distribut- 
ing It  into  different  depositories,  and 
constituting  each  the  guardian  of  the 
public  weal  against  invasions  of  the 
others,  has  been  evinced  by  experi- 
ments ancient  and  modem:  some  of 
them  in  our  coimtry  and  under  our 
own  eyes.^To  preserve  them  must  be 
as  necessary  as  to  institute  them.  If,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  people,  the  distribu- 
tion or  DAodif  icatlon  of  the  constitu- 
tional powers  be  in  any  particular 
wrong,  let  it  be  corrected  by  an 
amendment  in  the  way  which  the  con- 
stitution designates.— But  let  there  be 
no  change  by  unsurpation;  for 
through  this,  in  one  instance,  may  be 
the  instniment  of  good,  it  is  the  cus- 
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tomary  wem?on  by  which  free  govern- 
ments are  destroyed.  The  precedent 
must  always  greatly  overbalance  in 
permanent  evil,  any  partial  or  tran- 
sient benefit  which  the  use  can  at  any 
time  yield. 

Of  all  the  dispositions  and  habits 
which  lead  to  political  prosperity,  reli- 
gion and  morality  are  indispensable 
supports.  In  vabi  would  that  man 
claim  the  tribute  of  patriotism,  who 
should  labor  to  subvert  these  great  pil- 
lars of  human  hi4>pine88,  these  firmest 
props  of  the  duties  of  men  and  citi- 
zens. The  mere  politician,  equally  with 
the  pious  man,  ought  to  respect  and  to 
cherish  them.  A  volume  could  not 
trace  all  their  connections  with  private 
and  public  felicity.  Let  it  simply  t>e 
asked,  where  is  the  security  for  prop- 
erty, for  reputation,  for  life,  if  the 
sense  of  religious  obligation  desert  the 
oaths  which  are  the  instruments  of  in- 
vestigation in  courts  of  Justice?  and  let 
us  with  caution  indulge  the  supposi- 
tion that  morality  can  be  maintained 
without  religion.  Whatever  may  be 
conceded  to  the  influence  of  refined 
education  on  minds  of  peculiar  struc- 
ture, reason  and  experience  both 
forbid  us  to  expect,  that  national  mo- 
rality can  prevail  in  exclusion  of  reli- 
gious principle. 

It  is  substantially  true,  that  virtue  or 
morality  is  a  necessary  spring  of  popu- 
lar government.  The  rule,  indeed,  ex- 
tends with  more  or  less  force  to  every 
species  of  free  government.  Who  that 
is  a  sincere  friend  to  it  can  look  with 
indifference  upon  attempts  to  shake 
the  foundation  of  the  fabric? 

Promote,  then,  as  an  object  of  pri- 
mary importance,  institutions  for  the 
general  diffiision  of  knowledge.  In  pro- 
portion as  the  structure  of  a  govern- 
ment gives  force  to  public  opinion,  it 
should  be  enlightened. 

As  a  very  important  source  of 
strength  and  security,  cherish  public 
credit.  One  method  of  preserving  it  is 
to  use  it  as  sparingly  as  possible,  avoid- 
ing occasions  of  expense  by  cultivating 
peace  but  remembering,  also,  that 
timely  disbursements,  to  prepare  for 
danger,  frequently  prevent  much 
greater  disbursements  to  repel  it; 
avoiding  likewise  the  accumulation  of 
debt,  not  only  by  shunning  occasions 
of  expense,  but  by  vigorous  exertions, 
in  time  of  peace,  to  discharge  the 
debts  which  imavoidable  wars  may 
have  occasioned,  but  ungenerously 
throwing  upon  posterity  the  burden 
which  we  ourselves  ought  to  bear.  The 
execution  of  these  maxims  belongs  to 
your  representatives,  but  it  is  neces- 
sary that  public  opinion  should  co-op- 
erate. To  facilitate  to  them  the  per- 
formance of  their  duty,  it  is  essential 
that  you  should  practically  bear  in 
mind,  that  towards  the  payment  of 
debts  there  must  be  revenue;  that  to 
have  revenue  there  must  be  taxes; 
that  no  taxes  can  be  devised  which  are 
not  more  or  less  inconvenient  and  un- 


pleasant; that  the  intrinsic  emlMirrass- 
ment  inseparable  from  the  selection  of 
the  proper  object  (which  is  always  a 
choice  of  difficulties.)  ought  to  be  a 
decisive  motive  for  a  candid  construc- 
tion of  the  conduct  of  the  government 
In  mjifctng  it,  and  for  a  spirit  of  acqui- 
escence in  the  measures  for  obtaining 
revenue,  which  the  public  exigencies 
may  at  any  time  dictate. 

Observe  good  faith  and  Justice 
toward  all  nations;  cultivate  peace  and 
harmony  with  alL  Religion  and  moral- 
ity enjoin  this  conduct,  and  can  it  be 
that  good  policy  does  not  equally 
enjoin  it?  It  will  be  worthy  of  a  free, 
enlightened,  and,  at  no  distant  period, 
a  great  nation,  to  give  to  mankind  the 
magnanimous  and  too  novel  example 
of  a  people  alwajrs  guided  by  an  exalt- 
ed Justice  and  benevolence.  Who  can 
doubt  but.  in  the  course  of  time  and 
things,  the  fruits  of  such  a  plan  would 
rictily  repay  any  temporary  advan- 
tages which  might  be  lost  by  a  steady 
adherence  to  it;  can  it  be  that  Provi- 
dence has  not  connected  the  perma- 
nent felicity  of  a  nation  within  its 
virtue?  The  experiment,  at  least,  is 
recommended  by  every  sentiment 
which  ennobles  himian  nature.  Alas!  is 
it  rendered  impossible  by  its  vices? 

In  the  execution  of  such  a  plan, 
nothing  is  more  essential  than  that 
permanent,  inveterate  antipathies 
against  particular  nations  and  passion- 
ate attachment  for  others,  should  be 
excluded;  and  that,  in  place  of  them. 
Just  and  amicable  feelings  towards  all 
should  be  cultivated.  The  nation 
which  indulges  towards  another  an  ha- 
bitual hatred,  or  an  habitual  fondness, 
is  in  some  degree  a  slave.  It  is  a  slave 
to  its  animosity  or  to  its  affection, 
either  of  which  is  sufficient  to  lead  it 
astray  from  its  duty  and  its  interest. 
Antipathy  in  one  nation  against  an- 
other, disposes  each  more  readily  to 
offer  insult  and  injury,  to  lay  hold  of 
slight  causes  of  umbrage,  and  to  be 
haughty  and  intractable  when  acci- 
dental or  trifling  occasions  of  dispute 
occur.  Hence,  frequent  collisions,  ob- 
stinate, envenomed,  and  bloody  con- 
tests. The  nation,  prompted  by  ill  will 
and  resentment,  sometimes  impels  to 
war  the  government,  contrary  to  the 
best  calculations  of  policy.  The  gov- 
ernment sometimes  participates  in  the 
national  propensity,  and  adopts 
through  passion  what  reason  would 
reject;  at  other  times,  it  makes  the  ani- 
mosity of  the  nation  subservient  to 
projects  of  hostility,  instigated  by 
pride,  ambition,  and  other  sinister  and 
pernicious  motives.  The  peace  often, 
sometimes  perhaps  the  liberty  of  na- 
tions, has  been  the  victim. 

So  likewise,  a  passionate  attachment 
of  one  nation  for  another  produces  a 
variety  of  evils.  Sympathy  for  the  fa- 
vorite nation,  facilitating  the  illusion 
of  an  imaginary  common  interest,  in 
cases  where  no  real  common  interest 
exists,  and  infusing  into  one  the  enmi- 


ties of  the  other,  betrays  the  former 
into  a  participation  in  the  quarrels 
and  wars  of  the  latter,  without  ade- 
qiiate  inducements  or  Justifications.  It 
leads  also  to  concessions,  to  the  favor- 
ite nation,  of  privileges  denied  to 
others,  which  is  apt  doubly  to  injure 
the  nation  making  the  concessions,  by 
unnecessarily  parting  with  what  ought 
to  have  been  retained,  and  by  exciting 
Jealousy,  ill  will,  and  dlqxisltion  to  re- 
taliate in  the  parties  from  whom  equal 
privileges  are  withheld;  and  it  gives  to 
ambitious,  corrupted  or  deluded  citi- 
zens who  devote  themselves  to  the  far 
vorite  nation,  facility  to  betray  or  sac- 
rifice the  interests  of  their  own  coun- 
try, without  odium,  sometimes  even 
with  popularity;  gilding  with  the  ap- 
pearances of  a  virtuous  sense  of  obli- 
gation, a  commendable  deference  for 
public  opinion,  or  a  laudable  zeal  for 
public  good,  the  base  or  foolish  com- 
pliances of  ambition,  corruption,  or  in- 
fatuation. 

As  avenues  to  foreign  influence  in 
inniunberable  ways,  such  attachments 
are  particularly  alarming  to  the  truly 
enlightened  and  independent  patriot. 
How  many  opportunities  do  they 
afford  to  tamper  with  domestic  fac- 
tions, to  practice  the  arts  of  seduction, 
to  mislead  public  opinion,  to  Influence 
or  awe  the  public  coimcils!— Such  an 
attachment  of  a  small  or  weak,  to- 
wards a  great  and  powerful  nation, 
dooms  the  former  to  be  the  satellite  of 
the  latter. 

Against  the  insidious  wiles  of  foreign 
influence,  (I  conjure  you  to  believe  me 
fellow  citizens.)  the  Jealousy  of  a  free 
people  ought  to  be  constanUy  awake; 
since  history  and  experience  prove, 
that  foreign  influence  is  one  of  the 
most  l>aneful  foes  of  republican  gov- 
ernment. But  that  Jealousy,  to  be 
useful,  must  be  impartial,  else  it  be- 
comes the  instnunent  of  the  very  in- 
fluence to  be  avoided,  instead  of  a  de- 
fense against  it.  Excessive  partiality 
for  one  foreign  nation  and  excessive 
dislike  for  another,  cause  those  whom 
they  actuate  to  see  danger  only  on  one 
side,  and  serve  to  veil  and  even  second 
the  arts  of  influence  on  the  other. 
Real  patriots,  who  may  resist  the  in- 
trigues of  the  favorite,  are  liable  to 
become  suspected  and  odious;  while  its 
tools  and  dupes  usurp  the  i^iplause 
and  confidence  of  the  people,  to  sur- 
render their  interests. 

The  great  rule  of  conduct  for  us,  in 
regard  to  foreign  nations,  is.  in  extend- 
ing our  commercial  relations,  to  have 
with  them  as  little  political  connec- 
tion as  possible.  So  far  as  we  have  al- 
ready formed  engagements,  let  them 
be  fulfilled  with  perfect  good  faith:— 
Here  let  us  stop. 

Europe  has  a  set  of  primary  inter- 
ests, wtiich  to  us  have  none,  or  a  very 
remote  relation.  Hence,  she  must  be 
engaged  in  frequent  controversies,  the 
causes  of  which  are  essentially  foreign 
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Hence,  therefore,  it 
.  be  unwise  In  us  to  Impltrmtf  our- 
by  utUleial  tfee.  In  the  onU- 
naiy  ylilMltiiiw  of  ho-  poUUcs,  or  the 
ordtaiary  coBtbinatiiais  and  collisions 
of  her  fttwwMitpe  or  enmities. 

Our  detodied  and  distant  situation 
iBTttei  and  enabtes  us  to  pursue  a  dif- 
ferent course.  If  «e  remain  one  pe<q?le. 
under  an  efficient  govemment.  the 
period  is  not  far  off  when  we  may  defy 
material  Injury  from  external  annoy- 
ance: when  we  may  take  such  an  atti- 
tude as  wfll  cause  the  neutrality  we 
may  at  any  time  resolve  upcm.  to  be 
scmpukMialy  rejected;  when  belliger- 
ent naUons,  undv  the  impoasibUity  of 

*— *^**g  antiiifaltinM  upOn  US.  WlU  not 

lightly  haard  the  gl^big  us  provoca- 
tion,  whm  we  may  choose  peace  or 
war.  as  our  interest,  guided  by  Justice, 
shall  counseL 

Why  forego  the  advantages  of  so  pe- 
culiar a  sttuatton?  Why  quit  our  own 
to  stand  upon  foreign  ground?  Why. 
by  Interweaving  our  destiny  with  that 
of  any  part  of  Eur(H>e.  entangle  our 
peace  and  proq>erity  in  the  toils  of  Eu- 
ropean ambition,  rivalshlp.  interest. 
humor,  or  caprice? 

It  Is  our  true  policy  to  steer  dear  of 
permanent  aHianre  with  any  portion 
of  the  f <»eign  world;  so  far.  I  mean,  as 
we  are  now  at  liberty  to  do  it;  for  let 
me  not  be  understood  as  arable  of  pa- 
troniitng  infidelity  to  existing  engage- 
ments. I  hold  the  maxim  no  less  tmtU- 
caUe  to  public  than  private  affairs. 
that  honesty  Is  always  the  best  policy. 
I  repeat  it,  thertf  ore.  let  those  mgage- 
saents  be  observed  in  their  genuine 
sense.  But  in  my  opinion,  it  is  unneces- 
sary, and  would  be  unwise  to  extend 

Taking  care  always  to  keep  ourselves 
by  suitaUe  establishments,  on  a  re- 
sectable defense  posture,  we  may 
safely  trust  to  temptHtuT  alliances  for 
extraordinary  emergencies. 

Harmony,  and  a  liberal  Intercourse 
with  all  nations,  are  recommended  by 
ptdley,  humanity,  and  interest  But 
even  our  commercial  policy  should 
hold  an  equal  and  impartial  hand;  nei- 
ther sw^ng  nor  granting  exclusive 
favors  or  preferences;  consulting  the 
natural  course  of  things:  Miti\tAn^  and 
diversifying  by  gentle  means  the 
streams  of  commerce,  but  forcing 
nothing;  establishing  with  powers  so 
disposed.  In  order  to  give  trade  a  stable 
course,  to  define  the  rights  of  our  mer- 
chants, and  to  oiable  the  government 
to  support  them,  conventional  rules  of 
intercourse,  the  best  that  present  cir- 
comstanees  and  mutual  opinion  will 
penult,  but  temporary,  and  liable  to  be 
from  time  to  time  abandoned  or  varied 
as  experience  snd  drctmutsnces  shall 
dictate:  constantly  keeping  In  view. 


that  it  is  folly  In  one  nation  to  look  for 
disinterested  favors  from  another; 
that  it  must  pay  with  a  portion  of  its 
Independence  for  whatever  it  may 
accept  under  that  character,  that  by 
such  acceptance,  it  may  place  itself  in 
the  condition  of  having  given  eqxilva- 
lenta  for  nominal  favors,  and  yet  of 
being  reproached  with  ingratitude  for 
not  giving  more.  There  can  be  no 
greater  error  than  to  expect,  or  calcu- 
late upon  real  favors  from  nation  to 
nation.  It  is  an  illusion  which  experi- 
ence must  cure,  which  a  Just  pride 
ought  to  discard. 

In  offering  to  you,  my  countrymen, 
these  counsels  of  an  old  and  affection- 
ate fHend,  I  dare  not  hope  they  will 
make  the  strong  and  lasting  Impres- 
sion I  could  wish;  that  they  wiU  con- 
trol the  usual  current  of  the  passions, 
or  prevent  our  nation  from  running 
the  oourse  which  has  hitherto  marked 
the  destiny  of  nations,  but  if  I  may 
even  flatter  myself  that  they  may  be 
productive  of  some  partial  benefit, 
some  occasional  good;  that  they  may 
now  and  then  recur  to  moderate  the 
fury  of  party  spirit,  to  warn  against 
the  mischiefs  of  foreign  intrigue,  to 
gtiard  against  the  impostures  of  pre- 
tended patriotism;  this  hope  will  be  a 
full  recompense  for  the  solicitude  for 
your  welfare  by  which  they  have  been 
dictated. 

How  far,  in  the  discharge  of  my  offi- 
cial duties,  I  have  been  guided  by  the 
principles  which  have  been  delineated, 
the  public  records  and  other  evidences 
of  mcy  conduct  must  witness  to  you 
and  to  the  world.  To  myself,  the  assiu*- 
ance  of  my  own  conscience  is,  that  I 
have,  at  least,  believed  myself  to  be 
guided  by  them. 

In  relation  to  the  still  subsisting  war 
in  E^urope,  my  proclamation  of  the  22d 
of  April,  1793,  is  the  index  to  my  plan. 
Sanctioned  by  your  approving  voice, 
and  by  that  of  your  representatives  in 
both  houses  of  congress,  the  spirit  of 
that  measure  has  continually  gov- 
erned me,  uninfluenced  by  any  at- 
tempts to  deter  or  divert  me  from  it. 

After  deliberate  examination,  with 
the  aid  of  the  best  lights  I  could 
obtain,  I  was  well  satisfied  that  our 
country,  under  all  the  circumstances 
of  the  case,  had  a  right  to  take,  and 
was  bound,  in  duty  and  interest,  to 
take  a  neutral  position.  Having  taken 
it,  I  determined,  as  far  as  should 
depend  upon  me,  to  maintain  it  with 
moderation,  perseverance  and  firm- 
ness. 

The  considerations  which  respect 
the  right  to  hold  this  conduct,  it  is  not 
necessary  on  this  occasion  to  detail.  I 
will  only  observe  that,  according  to  my 
understanding  of  the  matter,  that 
rights  so  far  from  being  denied  by  any 


of  the  belligerent  powers,  has  been  vir- 
tually admitted  by  aU. 

The  duty  of  holding  a  neutral  con- 
duct may  be  inferred,  without  any 
thing  move,  from  the  obligation  which 
Justice  and  hiunanlty  impose  on  every 
nation,  in  cases  in  which  it  is  free  to 
act.  to  maintain  inviolate  the  relations 
of  peace  and  amity  towards  other  na- 
tions. 

The  inducements  of  interest  for  ob- 
serving that  conduct  will  best  be  re- 
ferred to  your  own  reflections  and  ex- 
perience. With  me.  a  predominant 
motive  has  been  to  endeavor  to  gain 
time  to  aw  country  to  settle  and 
mature  its  yet  recent  institutions,  and 
to  progress,  without  interruption,  to 
that  degree  of  strength,  and  consisten- 
cy which  is  necessary  to  give  it,  hu- 
manly speaking,  the  command  of  its 
own  fortunes. 

Though  in  reviewing  the  incidents  of 
may  administration.  I  am  imconscious 
of  intentional  error,  I  am  nevertheless 
too  senslUe  to  my  defects  not  to  think 
it  probable  that  I  may  have  committed 
many  errors.  Whatever  they  may  be,  I 
fervently  beseech  the  Almighty  to 
avert  or  mitigate  the  evils  to  which 
they  may  tend.  I  shall  also  carry  with 
me  the  hope  that  my  country  will 
never  cease  to  view  them  with  indul- 
gence; and  that,  after  forty-five  years 
of  my  life  dedicated  to  its  service,  with 
an  uprighit  zeal,  the  faults  of  incompe- 
tent abilities  will  be  consigned  to  obliv- 
ion, as  myself  must  soon  be  to  the 
mansions  of  rest. 

Relying  on  its  kindness  in  this  as  in 
other  things,  and  actuated  by  that  fer- 
vent love  towards  it,  which  is  so  natu- 
ral to  a  man  who  views  in  it  the  native 
soil  of  himself  and  his  progenitors  for 
several  generations;  I  anticipate  with 
pleasing  expectation  that  retreat  in 
which  I  promise  myself  to  realize, 
without  alloy,  the  sweet  enjoyment  of 
partaking;  in  the  midst  of  my  fellow 
citizens,  ttie  benign  influence  of  good 
laws  undfer  a  free  government— the 
ever  favorite  object  of  my  heart,  and 
the  happ|r  reward,  as  I  trust,  of  our 
mutual  cares,  labors  and  dangers. 

GEO.  WASHINGTON. 

UmTED  Btatxs, 

nth  September.  1796. 
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ADJOURNMiINT  UNTIL 
TOMORROW  AT  11  A.M. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Under  the  previous  order,  the  reading 
having  been  concluded,  the  Senate 
stands  in  adjournment  until  Tuesday. 
February  17, 1987,  at  11  a.m. 

Thereupon,  the  Senate,  at  12:45 
p.m.,  adjourned  imtil  tomorrow,  Tues- 
day, February  17, 1987,  at  11  a.m. 


The  Senate  met  at  11  a.m.  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  Honorable 
QsoBGX  J.  MiTCHKLL.  a  Senator  from 
the  State  of  Maine,  the  Deputy  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore. 


PRATXH 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Rich- 
ard C.  Halverson,  D.D.,  offered  the  fol- 
lowing prayer. 

Let  us  pray: 

O  Lord  our  Lord,  hoto  excellent  is 
Thy  ruime  in  all  the  Earth!  Who  host 
set  Thy  glory  above  the  heavens. 

When  I  consider  Thy  heavens,  the 
work  of  Thy  fingers,  the  Moon  and  the 
stars,  which  Thou  has  ordained. 

What  is  man.  that  Thou  art  mind/tU 
of  him?  and  the  Son  of  Man,  that  Thou 
visited  him? 

For  Thou  has  made  him  a  little  lower 
than  the  angels,  and  hast  crotoned  him 
toith  glory  and  honor. 

Thou  modest  him  to  have  dominion 
over  the  works  of  Thy  hands;  TTiou 
hast  put  all  things  under  his  feet— 
Psalm  8. 

God  of  truth,  it  is  not  the  person 
who  believes  God  does  not  exist  that  is 
the  challenge — it  is  the  one  who  pro- 
fesses faith  in  God  and  lives  as  though 
he  is  nonexistent.  Intellectual  atheism 
has  some  defense— practical  atheism  is 
a  contradiction. 

Tou  have  created  us  to  have  domin- 
ion over  all  the  Earth  but  only  as  we 
acknowledge  Your  sovereignty  and  our 
accountability  to  Tou  do  we  master 
our  environment.  Abandoning  You  we 
become  the  victims  of  our  environ- 
ment. 

In  the  spirit  of  the  psalmist  help  us 
to  worship,  serve,  and  love  You.  To 
the  glory  of  Your  name.  Amen. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE  ACTING 
HIAJORTTY  LEADER 


The  DEPUTY  PRESIDENT  pro 
tempore.  Under  the  standing  order, 
the  acting  majority  leader  is  recog- 
nized. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Journal 
of  proceedings  be  approved  to  date. 

The  DEa*UTY  PRESIDENT  pro 
tempore.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


SCHEDX7LE 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  accommodation  of  the  Senate,  I 
would  like  to  announce  the  schedule 
for  today. 


Following  the  leaders'  time  and 
three  special  orders,  there  will  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  imtU  no  later  than 
12  noon  with  Senators  permitted  to 
speak  therein  for  not  more  than  5 
minutes  each.  At  12  noon,  the  Senate 
will  stand  in  recess  until  2  pjn.  At  2 
pjn.,  the  Senate  will  consider  Senate 
Resolution  94,  a  resolution  relating  to 
arms  control  under  a  40-minute  time 
agreement.  A  rollcall  vote  will  occur 
on  this  resolution. 

Following  the  vote  on  Senate  Reso- 
lution 94,  the  Senate  will  resume  con- 
sideration of  S.  83,  the  National  Appli- 
ance Efficiency  Standards  Act.  Sena- 
tor Gramk  of  Texas  will  be  recognized 
to  offer  an  amendment.  A  cloture 
motion  has  been  filed  on  S.  83,  and  the 
cloture  vote  will  take  place  tomorrow. 
The  time  for  that  vote  will  be  an- 
noimced  later  today. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  the  schedule 
as  far  as  we  know  at  this  time. 


POOD  EXPORTS  THWARTED  BY 
"PRIVATIZATION"  DOCTRINE 


Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President,  the 
Reagan  doctrine,  in  promoting  loose 
and  hidden  exportation  of  armaments, 
should  by  now  have  run  its  course, 
crashing  on  the  roclES  of  the  Iranian- 
Contra  fiasco.  This  "doctrine"  picked 
out  countries  in  which  to  fight  Com- 
miuiists,  but  there  is  a  smaller  portion 
of  it,  a  little  known  portion  of  it  with 
little  public  knowledge  of  the  doctrine, 
which  has  also  evaluated  all  develop- 
ing country  food  shipments  on  the 
basis  of  "privatization."  That  p>olicy  of 
the  State  Department  has  pressured 
the  developing  countries'  governments 
to  use  private  enterprise  in  storing  and 
distributing  U.S.  food  shipments  to  de- 
veloping countries  from  the  United 
States,  and  the  results  have  greatly  in- 
creased U.S.  grain  surpluses  and  has 
caused  the  inevitable  chain  reaction  of 
pressing  farm  commodity  prices  lower 
and  lower  and  U.S.  farm  support  pay- 
ments higher  and  higher.  Last  year  it 
was  a  record  $25  billion  plus  in  Treas- 
ury pasnnents  to  farmers  and  to  pay 
Government  storage  costs. 

Only  narrow  ideologues  could  bless 
this  attempt  to  use  food  supplies  as  a 
political  club  to  dictate  government  re- 
organization and  reforms  in  develop- 
ing countries.  But  State  Department's 
Agency  for  International  Development 
has  been  both  iron  fisted  and  iron 
headed  in  its  quest. 

But  if  food  shipments  were  not  sty- 
mied, decreased,  or  delayed  by  the 
AID  mission  in  the  developing  country 
there  is  a  second  maze  for  U.S.  approv- 


al by  Washington-based  Joint  commit- 
tee Involving  representatives  of  the 
State,  Agriculture,  Commerce,  and 
Treasury  Departments  plus  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget.  If  one  of 
them  vetoes  a  shipment,  that  either 
cancels  it  or  the  proposal  for  the  food 
shipment  goes  back  to  the  drawing 
board. 

Congress  is  left  out  of  these  involve- 
ments and  the  agricultural  export  pro- 
grams both  before  and  since  the  enact- 
ment of  the  1985  farm  bill  have  been 
sifted  through  this  process  of  the 
Reagan  doctrine.  The  provisions  of 
these  surplus  food  export  programs 
are  generally  triggered  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture,  but  neither  Block 
nor  Lyng  have  been  allowed  to  bypass 
the  doctrine's  process. 

If  President  Reagan  is  to  rescue  the 
declining  agriculture  exports,  he  must 
revampt  his  "doctrine."  There  is  broad 
bipartisan  support  in  Congress  to  use 
U.S.  surplus  commodities  in  food  pro- 
grams. There  is  little  or  no  support  for 
using  these  shipments  as  a  political 
club  for  developing  country  "privatiza- 
tion." First,  developed  and  developing 
foreign  countries  from  Ji^wn  to 
Guinea  use  government  agencies  in 
food  purchases.  Further,  many  devel- 
oping coimtries  have  limited  infra- 
structure of  private  enterprise  for  food 
shipping  and  distribution. 

The  real  value  of  U.S.  food  ship- 
ments to  developing  countries  is  to 
help  invigorate  their  economies  so 
they  can  progress.  Each  country  has 
separate  needs  and  separate  problems, 
but  there  is  broad  spectrum  of  U£. 
food  export  programs  available  rang- 
ing from  donations  to  long-term  credit 
sales  and  also  permits  the  developing 
countries  to  receive  UJ5.  donations 
shipments  without  charge.  There  is 
also  permission  to  sell  the  food  at  re- 
duced prices  in  their  country  and  use 
the  funds  to  ci4>italize  grassroots  coop- 
erative economic  recovery  programs 
for  their  people. 

Overall  the  food  programs  that  have 
been  thwarted  by  the  "doctrine" 
would,  if  permitted,  provide  for  80 
friendly  countries  positive  actions  that 
builds  good  will  and  UJS.  trade.  That  is 
a  policy  that  works.  The  Reagan  doc- 
trine of  "privatization"  has  been  re- 
gression for  friendly  developing  coun- 
tries in  need  of  U.S.  food  shipments 
and  has  resulted  in  agriculttu^  reces- 
sion in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  balance 
of  the  leader's  time  on  this  side. 


#  This  "bullet"  lymbol  identiAes  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  a  Member  of  the  Senate  on  the  floor. 
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RacoomnoN  op  the 

RXFUBUCAN  LEADER 


TIm  OBPOTT  president  pro 
tampon,  nnder  tbe  Branding  order  the 
RlwMlMn  leader  la  refiogntated. 

Ifr.  DOIX.  Mr.  Preeldait.  I  thank 
the  dlrtlnfulitwd  Presiding  Officer. 


fearing  that  such  connections  would 
inevitably  be  subversive  of  America's 
national  Interest. 


THE  CLOTURE  VOTE 
ICr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  first  let 
me  Indicate  that  it  Is  my  understand- 
ing tt  may  not  be  neoeassry  to  have 
the  doture  vote.  But  I  will  discuss  that 
with  the  distinguished  majority 
leader.  It  may  be  that  we  can  finish 
work  on  the  so^alled  appliance  bill 
vtthout  cloture  maybe  today.  So  as 
soon  as  we  have  that  determined  I  will 
be  in  touch  with  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader.  Senator  Btro. 


BICENTENNIAL  MINUTE 
wnmaacT  it,  (ish):  washuiutuii's 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  yesterday 
wtuea  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Arlmia,  Senator  McCaih.  read  Wash- 
ington's Fuewell  Address,  he  contin- 
ued a  tradition  that  began  in  the 
Senate  99  years  ago  this  weelL 

On  February  22, 1888,  Senator  John 
IngaDs  of  Kansas  became  the  first 
Scmattnr  to  read  George  Washington's 
Ftaewell  Address  before  the  Senate. 
By  1898,  the  reading  had  become  a 
regular  annual  event.  Ninety-five  Sen- 
atora  have  delivered  the  address,  with 
the  assignment  alternating  between 
two  political  parties.  At  the  conclusion 
of  each  reading,  the  v)pointed  Sena- 
tor inscribes  his  or  her  name  in  a 
blade,  leather-bound  book  maintained 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate. 

President  Washington  did  not  pub- 
licly ddiver  his  farewell  address. 
Dated  September  17.  1796.  shortly 
after  his  decision  not  to  seek  a  third 
term,  it  first  appeared  2  days  later  in 
the  Philadelphia  Daily  American  Ad- 
vertiser. Prepared  with  the  assistance 
of  Alexander  Hamflton  and  James 
Madison,  the  document  was  intended 
as  the  first  President's  political  testa- 
ment to  the  Nation.  Although  written 
ostensibly  to  inspire  and  guide  future 
generations,  the  address  actually  set 
forth  Washington's  defense  of  his  ad- 
ministration's record,  and  embodied  a 
daasle  statonent  of  Federalist  Party 
doctrine. 

WonM>ut  by  the  burdens  of  the 
Presideney  and  the  attacks  of  political 
foes,  Washington  feared  for  the  safety 
of  the  8-year-old  Constitution.  He  be- 
lieved that  the  stability  of  the  Repub- 
lic was  threatened  by  the  forces  of 
geographical  sectionalism,  political 
fhettonialism,  and  interference  by  for- 
eign powers  in  the  Nation's  affairs.  He 
urged  Americans  to  subordinate  sec- 
tional Jealousies  to  common  national 
interests.  He  also  advised  against  per- 
manent alliances  with  foreign  powers. 


TBE  SENATE  NEEDS  RULES  TO 
GO  BY 

Mr.  DOLEL  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  is  a  very  unique  and  special  in- 
stitution. The  Senate  has  often  been 
caJled  the  most  exclusive  club  in  the 
wotld.  It  is  exclusive  because  the  only 
way  to  gain  membership  is  to  have  the 
men  and  women  in  your  State  elect 
you.  But  it  is  a  club,  because  we  oper- 
ate in  a  spirit  of  comity  and  good 
will— no  matter  what  our  political 
party. 

Mr.  President,  on  Thursday,  Febru- 
ary 5,  the  day  the  Senate  prepared  to 
adjourn  for  the  Lincoln  Day  break,  a 
series  of  events  occurred  on  the 
Senate  floor  that  are  extremely  trou- 
bling. That  is  why  I  have  carefully  re- 
viewed what  transpired  that  day— 
indeed  I  have  reviewed  the  official 
transcripts  as  well  as  the  video  tapes 
several  times. 

Ftor  many  observers,  it  seems,  that 
when  the  Senate  convened  on  Thurs- 
day it  had  one  set  of  rules,  and  when  it 
adjourned  it  seemed  to  have  another. 

When  the  Senate  convened  on 
Thursday  it  had  become  accustomed 
to  a  Chair  ruling  on  points  of  order, 
which  were  clearly  not  in  accord  with 
Senate  procedures;  and  not  having 
these  points  of  order  submitted  to  the 
Senate,  and  a  vote  forced  upon  them, 
without  debate  and  without  recogniz- 
ing a  Senator  legitimately  seeking  rec- 
ognition. 

When  the  Senate  adjourned  on 
Thursday  a  new  way  of  proceeding 
had  been  established.  A  point  of  order, 
crafted  in  a  novel  fashion,  had  been 
sutanitted  to  the  Senate  and  the 
Senate  had  been  forced  to  vote  on  the 
point  of  order  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
in  order  to  do  this.  Senate  procedures 
had  to  be  ignored.  A  unanimous-con- 
sent agreement  to  vote  "forthwith," 
couched  in  the  form  of  a  point  of 
order,  was  put  to  a  majority  vote. 

A  mistake  was  made  on  February  5, 
incteed  several  mistakes  were  made  on 
February  5.  I  am  certain  that  none  of 
them  was  an  intentional  mistake.  But 
the  person  who  tried  to  return  order 
and  fairness  to  the  day's  proceedings— 
the  distinguished  presiding  officer,  the 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States- 
owes  no  apology  for  those  mistakes.  It 
was  in  fact,  the  Senator  from  Texas 
who  was  ignored- by  mistake— when 
he  was  seeking  recognition.  In  fact — by 
mistake — the  Senate  was  forced  to 
vote  on  a  proposition  that  can  only  be 
put  into  effect  by  unanimous  consent. 

I  am  certain  that  this  was  an  isolat- 
ed Incident.  And  I  am  confident,  that 
in  the  future  the  presiding  officer  will 
not  begin  votes  when  a  Senator  is 
seeking  recognition.  I  would  hope,  and 
expect,  that  rulings  of  the  Chair  that 


are  appealed  in  a  timely  manner,  will 
not  bie  enforced,  but  rather  that  the 
Senate  will  be  allowed  to  vote  on  the 
appeal.  And  finally,  I  would  expect 
and  hope  that  the  rights  of  the  minor- 
ity to  delay— and  delay  is  often  the 
only  rifl^t  that  accrues  to  the  minori- 
ty—not be  abridged. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  very  understand- 
able that  the  newest  Members  may 
still  be  Dnfamlllar  with  our  rules.  Each 
of  us  wis  there  once.  And  we  ask  un- 
derstanding of  them.  But  the  rules 
exist  for  a  reason.  And  we  cannot, 
should  not.  tolerate  end-runs  around 
the  rules.  We  want  to  establish— now, 
upfront>-that  the  rules  of  the  Senate 
will  be  upheld— for  the  majority— and 
the  minority. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remain- 
der of  my  time. 


RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR 
PROXMIRE 

The  DEPUTY  PRESIDENT  pro 
tempore.  Under  the  previous  order, 
the  Setiator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
PROXMi]tz]  is  recognized  for  not  to 
exceed  S  minutes. 


TECHNICAL  FEASIBILITY  OF  SDI 
NOWHERE  NEAR  ESTABLISHED 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
supporters  of  SDI  include  some  of  the 
most  respected  leaders  of  informed 
public  opinion  on  national  issues  in 
the  coxmtry.  Exactly  because  they  are 
respected  they  are  getting  away  with 
one  of  the  great  scams  of  our  time. 
For  instance,  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
asserted  in  its  lead  editorial  on  Febru- 
ary 10  that  the  President  has  now 
learned  that  missile  defense  is  techni- 
cally feasible.  Is  this  true?  If  it  is  true, 
the  ball  game  is  over.  If  it  is  true, 
every  reasonable  American  will  sup- 
port SDI  or  star  wars.  If  it  is  true,  the 
Congress  should  and  would  vote  to  ap- 
propriate whatever  amount  is  neces- 
sary—hundreds of  billions,  trillions- 
whatever,  to  complete  the  research, 
the  development,  the  construction  of 
the  handware,  and  the  deployment  of 
the  hardware.  If  SDI  is  technically 
feasible,  the  Congress  wlU  and  should 
prepare  to  assume  the  annual  $150  bil- 
lion a  year  cost  in  perpetuity  to  main- 
tain, modernize,  and  operate  SDI. 
After  all,  there  is  certainly  no  cost  so 
great  that  it  is  not  worth  paying  to 
ensvire  that  this  coiuitry  will  be  safe 
from  a  Soviet  nuclear  attack  that 
would  totally  demolish  our  country, 
kill  most  Americans  and  leave  this 
bright  and  beautiful  land  a  smolder- 
ing, radioactive  garbage  heap. 

Keep  in  mind  that  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  has  the  biggest  national  circu- 
lation in  the  country.  It  also  has  far 
and  away  the  most  potent  circulation. 
Who  reads  this  paper?  Answer— the 
Nation'^  most  affluent  and  influential 


people— in  every  part  of  our  country. 
This  pi4>er  is  an  opinion  power- 
hotise— a  respected  and  influential 
powerhouse. 

But  U  it  right? 

Does  this  great  pi^ier  have  the  edito- 
rial expertise  to  judge  the  "technical 
feasibility"  of  the  most  complex  scien- 
tific military  technology  ever  attempt- 
ed? Here  is  a  project  whose  feasibility 
calls  for  the  best  judgment  of  the  Na- 
tion's most  knowledgable  physicists, 
mathematicians,  and  engineers.  Even 
the  highly  intelligent  pundits  who 
work  for  this  paper  are  not  significant- 
ly better  qualified  to  assess  SDI's  fea- 
sibility than  your  neighborhood  bar- 
tender. So  what  expert  opinion  does 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  cite  for  its 
pronoimcement  of  SDI  feasibility? 
The  answer  is:  None.  Their  editorial 
does  not  mention  a  single  physicist, 
engineer,  or  mathematician.  No  one. 

Since  it  cites  no  expert  opinion,  on 
what  dociunentation  of  feasibility  does 
it  rely  for  this  assertion  of  SDI's  feasi- 
bility? The  answer  again  is  none— not 
a  paragraph,  not  a  sentence,  not  a 
single  word.  The  Journal  rests  on  the 
bald  assertion  that  SDI  is  feasible. 

So  why  should  this  Senator  contra- 
dict the  imsupported  opinion  of  this 
immensely  influential  media  giant? 
Can  this  Senator  cite  any  convincing 
authority  to  show  that  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  is  wrong?  This  Senator  can  do 
exactly  that,  and  in  spades. 

Mr.  President,  what  is  the  most  pres- 
tigious and  authoritative  scientific  or- 
ganization in  the  world?  The  answer  is 
easy.  It  is  the  National  Academy  of 
Science.  This  awesome  assemblage  of 
scientific  talent  enjojrs  worldwide  rec- 
ognition for  its  excellence.  A  few 
months  ago  Cornell  University's 
widely  respected  public  opinion  polling 
authorities  announced  the  findings  of 
a  meticulously  constructed  poll  that 
sought  the  opinion  on  SDI  feasibility 
of  all  those  members  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Science  who  were  quali- 
fied to  evaluate  SDI  by  virtue  of  their 
professional  training  and  scholarship. 
The  Cornell  poll  sought  the  opinion  of 
every  physicist,  engineer,  and  mathe- 
matician who  had  been  elected  to  the 
aoBidemy.  A  remarluble  74  percent  re- 
sponded. I  will  attach  each  of  the 
questions  and  the  svunmary  of  the  re- 
sponses by  the  academy  experts  to  the 
questions.  In  brief,  what  did  these  pre- 
eminent experts  say  about  the  feasibil- 
ity of  SDI?  Mr.  Pretident,  by  an  over- 
whelming majority,  these  distin- 
guished experts  declared  that  they  did 
not  believe  SDI  is  feasible.  So  the  best 
scientific  minds  in  the  disciplines  re- 
quired to  evaluate  SDI  tells  us  that 
this  immensely  costly  project  would  be 
an  enormous  waste  of  money.  The  ulti- 
mate question  is  this:  Who  do  you  be- 
lieve on  the  feasibility  of  SDI— the 
anonymous  editorial  writers  for  the 
super  influential  Wall  Street  Journal 


or  the  country's  most  respected  scien- 
tific experts? 

Mr.  President,  this  issue  is  so  vital 
that  tomorrow  I  will  discxiss  on  the 
floor  what  I  believe  is  a  tragic  fallacy 
about  SDI's  value  promulgated  by  the 
man  who  may  be  the  country's  most 
influential  columnist.  George  WilL  Mr. 
Will  argues  that  strategic  defense 
could  confront  Soviet  war  planners 
with  tuiacceptable  uncertainty.  Bdr. 
Will  is  wrong.  Tomorrow  I  will  say 
why. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  to  which  I  have 
referred  from  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 
I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a 
statement  by  Peter  Stein  of  the  Labo- 
ratory of  Nuclear  Studies  at  Cornell 
University  on  the  siu^rey  of  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Science  be  printed 
in  the  Rbcobd,  and  that  the  outline  of 
the  survey  procedure  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcors.  I  ask  that  the  questions  posed 
to  the  members  of  the  National  Acade- 
my who  are  physicists,  engineers,  and 
mathematicians,  be  printed  in  the 
RacoKD.  I  also  ask  that  a  summary  of 
significant  results  of  the  s\u-vey  also 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

CFrom  the  Wall  Street  Joumml.  Feb.  10. 
1987] 

Thk  ABM  Decisioh 

Ronald  Reagan  Is  fast  approaching  one  of 
the  seminal  dedslons  of  his  presidency.  He 
must  either  order  the  deployment  process 
for  strategic  defense  technologies  to  go  for- 
ward, or  he  must  leave  that  decision  to  the 
next  president.  Mr.  Reagan  discussed  this 
matter  last  week  with  Secretary  of  State 
Shultz,  Defense  Secretary  Weinberger  and 
National  Security  Adviser  Frank  Carluccl.  A 
second  meeting  is  reportedly  scheduled  for 
today. 

If  the  president  opts  for  deployment  of 
antimissile  systems,  he  will  most  likely  set 
In  motion  a  great  debate  over  the  meaning 
of  the  Anti-Ballistic  I^issUe  treaty  that  was 
signed  back  in  1972  by  Leonid  Brezhnev  and 
Richard  Nixon.  In  Washington,  opponents 
of  the  Strategic  Defense  Initiative  are  al- 
ready saying  the  treaty's  language  forbids 
deployment  and  much  testing,  and  SDI  sup- 
porters are  saying  that  an  expansive  inter- 
pretation of  the  treaty  permits  these  ac- 
tions. Sen.  Sam  Nimn  (D.,  Oa.)  recently 
raised  the  specter  of  a  "constitutional  crisis" 
if  Mr.  Reagan  tries  to  push  SDI  through  the 
cracks  in  the  treaty's  prose. 

While  much  intellectual  firepower  is  being 
brought  to  bear  on  who  said  what  to  whom 
from  1969  to  1972  and  what  they  meant 
when  they  said  it,  the  treaty's  own  language 
provides  the  means  for  resolving  this  ambi- 
guity. Surely  the  president.  Sen.  Nunn  and 
all  the  rest  could  agree  on  the  meaning  of 
Article  XV: 

"1.  This  Treaty  shall  be  of  unlimited  dura- 
tion. 

"2.  Each  Party  shall,  in  exercising  its  na- 
tional sovereignty,  have  the  right  to  with- 
draw from  this  Treaty  If  it  decides  that  ex- 
traordinary events  related  to  the  subject 
matter  of  this  Treaty  have  Jeopardized  its 
supreme  Interests.  It  shall  give  notice  of  its 


decision  to  the  other  Party  siz  moothi  mlor 
to  withdrawal  from  the  Tmty.  Such  notioe 
shall  Include  a  statement  of  the  extraordi- 
nary events  the  notifying  Party  resards  as 
having  Jeopardized  its  supreme  interesU." 

President  Reagan  should  grasp  this  nettle 
now,  rather  than  get  into  arguments  over 
the  treaty's  wording,  an  Interminable,  no- 
win  game  that  will  roll  the  real  decision 
onto  the  desk  of  his  suocenor.  The  prorl- 
slons  of  the  treaty  are  in  any  event  already 
notoriously  fuzzy:  little  details  such  as  what 
counts  as  a  "heavy"  missile  «et«  somehow 
left  unresolved,  for  example.  There  have 
been  endless  arguments  over  whether  its 
provisions  prohibit  such  Soviet  actlvltlea  as 
the  encryption  of  telemetry.  The  Soviets 
even  defend  their  Krasnoyank  radar,  whldi 
even  dovish  U£.  analysts  agree  Is  a  blatant 
violation  of  the  treaty. 

Specific  wording  aside,  the  treaty's  politi- 
cal bargain  was  clear  enough.  Agreement  to 
limit  ABM  defenses  was  a  trade-off  for  lim- 
iting offensive  missiles,  covered  in  the  ac- 
companying "Interim  Agreement."  U£.  ne- 
gotiator Oerard  Smith  solemnly  announced 
at  the  time  that  further  limitations  on  of- 
fensive mlssilea  would  be  neoevary  to  ood- 
tain  threats  "to  the  survivability  of  our  re- 
spective retaliatory  forces."  that  If  this  were 
not  achieved  within  five  years  "UjS.  su- 
preme interests  could  be  Jeopardised"  and 
that  this  would  constitute  "a  basis  for  with- 
drawal from  the  ABM  treaty." 

Thk     Stratksic     DarxMsa     Iwrtuxm:     A 
Snavrr  or  tbi  NAnoRAL  Acabbict  or  Sci- 

KMCXS 

What  do  the  best  scientists  In  America 
think  about  the  tw.hnlcal  feasibility  of  8DI7 
In  order  to  answer  this  question,  we  com- 
missioned a  professional  scientific  opinion 
survey  of  all  673  members  of  the  prestigious 
National  Academy  of  Sciences  (NA8>  who 
work  in  the  physical  and  mathematical  sci- 
ences relevant  to  SDI. 

The  NAS  was  chosen  for  the  survey  be- 
cause its  members  represent  the  pre-emi- 
nent leaders  of  American  science.  Member- 
ship is  by  invitation  only,  in  recognition  of 
distinguished  and  continuing  oontrlbutlonB 
to  science  and  engineering,  and  Is  regarded 
by  many  American  adenUsts  as  an  honor 
second  only  to  the  Nobel  Prize.  The  NAS 
was  chartered  by  Congress  In  1863  to  advise 
the  Federal  government  on  matters  of  sci- 
ence and  technology,  and  NAS  members  fre- 
quently serve  on  review  panels  to  give 
advice  on  general  scientific  and  technical 
priorities  outside  their  Immediate  areas  of 
expertise. 

The  survey  found  that  NAS  members  be- 
lieve by  a  margin  of  more  than  20-to-l  that 
an  SDI  system  could  not  be  made  survivable 
and  cost-effective  in  the  next  25  years;  they 
believe  by  more  than  36-to-l  that  it  could 
not  destroy  enough  missiles  to  defend  our 
population  if  the  Soviets  try  to  overwhelm 
it;  and  they  believe  by  11-to-l  that  SDI  re- 
search does  not  merit  the  $3.5  billion  per 
year  Just  appropriated  by  Congress.  Com- 
plete results  of  the  survey  are  attached. 

The  survey  was  conducted  by  maO  during 
September/October  1986  by  the  Cornell  In- 
stitute for  Social  and  Economic  Research,  a 
research  center  in  Cornell  University.  The 
response  rate  for  the  survey  was  74%  of  the 
NAS  members  contacted,  an  unusually  high 
return  for  a  survey  of  this  sort.  About  one 
fourth  of  the  469  scientists  who  responded 
added  written  comments  about  SDI  in  a 
space  provided  on  the  questionnaire,  and  all 
the  substantive  comments  are  Included. 
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Seventy-four  percent  of  the  scientists  said 
that  an  SDI  system  would  have  to  destroy 


The  APHIS  song  omtest  notioe  also 
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iSkdi, 
Pn/tnoT  of  Fliysict. 


The  wai^mf  wu  conductod  In  order  to 
of  V  aillin  Amferlcan  Klen- 
8DI.  with  >n  fmpharii  on 
I  of  «*>*"'««^»>  ffilWHty.  The  entire 
of  tte  Natknal  Aademy  of 
in  tlw  dlTlpHiw  rdevant  to  SDI 
itfonomy,  pbyiks.  chemis- 
try, ■eopbyriei,  endneertnc  and  applied 
plijilTitl  aod  mathaaatlcal  ■dencea)  was 
I  for  the  sample  populatkML  Only  VS. 
of  the  Academy  In  these  fields 
hiriwlfd:  Molotteal  and  social  sden- 
tonliii  *—•**'**■  and  emeritus  mem- 


Tbe  sDnay  was  eoDdueted  by  Dr.  Warren 
Bmm.  Sarteir  Bcaeareh  Facility,  Cornell 
nmttate  for  Sodal  and  Economic  Research 
(CISBl).  under  the  supervision  of  Prof. 
Robot  MeOlnnla.  Director  of  CISER.  The 
amvey  vas  not  eooducted  by  the  National 
A«»jt— y  of  adeneea  and  Its  results  are  not 
in  any  way  to  be  icgazded  as  reflecting  txxl- 
tlona  taken  by  the  Academy. 

Hie  qn—tlona  were  first  pretested  by  sub- 
mlttlnc  ttafcm  to  a  numlier  of  sdentists,  both 
proponenta  and  opptnients  of  SDI.  in  order 
to  raoaore  anliiguitteB  and  to  assure  objec- 
ttvity  and  Jwlaiwy  Questlonnalies  accompa- 
nied by  htialnfss  reply  envelopes  were 
mailed  on  September  S.  1986  to  aU  673  of 
tbe  National  Aradwny  members  listed  in 
the  fiddi  rdevant  to  SDL  A  second  mailing 
was  sent  to  non-respondents  on  September 
as.  a  third  by  oeitifled  man  on  October  14. 
fMlowinc  that,  an  attempt  was  made  to 
telephone  all  non-revondents  on  October 
30-23  to  <leteimine  whether  they  had  re- 
eelvBd  the  maninc.  November  4  was  tbe  cut- 
off date  for  reoelpC  of  data  included  in  this 
reports 

Tbe  tnfonnation  gathered  by  telephone 
and  in  letters  responding  to  the  mailings 
was  uaed  to  classify  non-re^ondents  as  (1) 
indiglble  to  participate  (due  to  death,  aeri- 
oos  health  proidenis.  travelling  and  not  get- 
ttnc  mall  forwarded,  participating  on  a  q>e- 
dal  «—«»"***—  and  not  giving  opinions  re- 
gardii«  SDI).  (2)  dwJlnfaig  to  participate, 
and  O)  not  reapondtaig.  From  the  initial  list 
of  673  scientists.  41  were  removed  as  ineligi- 
ble for  the  reasons  given  above,  leaving  632 
individuals  in  the  effective  survey  popula- 
tion, of  whom  M  dedined  to  participate,  104 
did  not  respond,  and  460  returned  complet- 
ed qufstionnaires.  for  an  effective  response 
rate  of  T4J%  (489/633). 

SDI  Quacnoinunu  um  RnroNsxs 
(11/4/86) 

The  ten  Questions  of  the  survey  are  repro- 
dueed  bekw.  each  answer  is  followed  by  the 
number  of  regmiaes  it  received  and  by  the 
corresponding  percentage  of  the  total 
number  of  answers. 

QwesHoii  1.  It  is that  an  integrated 

SDI  system  can  be  tested  sufficiently  to  pro- 
vide winflrtmfg  that  It  would  work  as  in- 
the  first  time  it  had  to  defend 
;  a  fuU-scale  attack. 
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QweatUm  2.  Currently,  the  Soviet  Union 

appears  to  be  the  United  States  in 

most  of  the  technologies  critical  to  an  SDI 
system. 
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Qaeifton  3.  Current  Administration  policy 
on  SDI  holds  that  "we  will  Judge  defenses  to 
be  desirable  only  if  they  are  survivable  and 
cost  effective  at  the  margin."  ■  The  pros- 
pects that  an  SDI  system  wlU  be  able  to 
meet  these  criteria  in  the  next  25  years  are: 
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Qneation  4.  Assimie  that  the  Soviet  strate- 
gic nuclear  forces  remain  frozen  (no  im- 
prowd  or  additional  launchers  or  warheads) 
and  that  no  countermeasures  are  added  (no 
decors,  penetration  aids,  or  weapons  specifi- 
cally designed  to  attack  the  defense).  Under 
these  conditions,  an  SDI  system  which 
could  be  built  in  the  next  25  years  might 

reasonably  be  expected  to  destroy of 

Incoming   missile   warheads   in  an   all-out 
attack. 
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Qnestion  5.  Assume  that  the  Soviets  in- 
crease and  modernize  their  strategic  nuclear 
forces  and  countermeasures  without  re- 
straint. Under  these  conditions,  an  SDI 
system  which  could  be  built  in  the  next  25 
yeare  might  reasonably  be  expected  to  de- 
stroy   of  incoming  missile  warheads  in 


an  all-out  attack. 
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■  "tf  a  defensive  system  were  not  adequately  sur- 
vlvalile,  an  adveraary  could  very  well  have  an  incen- 
tive In  a  crisis  to  strike  first  at  the  vulnerable  ele- 
ments of  the  defense  .  .  .  Our  cost  effectiveness  cri- 
terion will  ensure  that  any  deployed  defensive 
systcn  would  create  a  powerful  Incentive  not  to  re- 
spond with  additional  offensive  arms,  since  those 
arms  would  cost  more  than  the  additional  defensive 
capability  needed  to  defeat  them."  The  Strategic 
Defaise  Initiative.  Special  Report  No.  139,  United 
States  Department  of  State,  June  1985. 
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Qiiestion  6.  Suppose  the  Soviet  Union 
launched  an  all-out  attack  with  its  present 
force  of  Approximately  9.000  strategic  mis- 
sile warh^ds.  In  order  to  provide  an  effec- 
tive defease  of  the  UJ3.  civilian  population, 

an  SDI  system  would  have  to  destroy 

of  the  attacking  warheads. 
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Question  7.  Scientific  review  has  not 
played  a  suf  f icimtly  important  role  in  struc- 
turing the  current  SDI  program. 
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Question  8.  Before  President  Reagan's 
speech  of  March  1983  announcing  the  SDI 
program,  the  annual  funding  level  for  re- 
search on  ballistic  missile  defense  technolo- 
gy was  roughly  $1.0  billion.  The  SDI  fund- 
ing level  (his  year  (FY  1986,  DOE  and  DOD) 
is  $3.1  bftllon,  and  the  administration  has 
requested  a  budget  of  $5.4  billion  for  next 
year.  In  your  opinion,  wtiat  is  the  appropri- 
ate fundkig  level  for  next  year  (FY  1987, 
DOE  and  DOD)  for  research  on  ballistic 
missile  defense  technology? 
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Question  9.  What  is  your  overall  attitude 
toward  the  current  SDI  program? 
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Queitixm  10.  I  am 
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technolo^cal  issues  relevant  to  SDI. 
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StncMABT  or  SiGinncAirr  Rksults 

[Refer  to  pages  5-7  for  the  exact  wording 
of  the  questions  and  for  the  tabulated  re- 
sulte.] 

The  scientists  who  believe  the  prospects 
are  "poor"  or  "extremely  poor"  that  an  SDI 
syst«n  can  l>e  made  survivable  and  cost-ef- 
fective (Question  3)  outnumber  by  more 
than  20-to-l  those  who  believe  the  contrary. 
This  is  significant  because  survivability  and 
cost-effectiveness  (with  respect  to  possible 
Soviet  countermeasures)  are  the  perform- 
ance criteria  for  SDI  deployment,  as  formu- 
lated by  Ambassador  Paul  Nitze  and  ap- 
proved by  President  Reagan  in  National  Se- 
curity Decision  Directive  No.  172,  issued  on 
May  30, 1985. 

The  crucial  technological  question  about 
an  SDI  system  for  population  defense  is 
"Will  It  work?"  An  answer  can  be  derived  by 
comparing  each  scientist's  response  to  Ques- 
tion 4  (How  many  Soviet  warheads  could  be 
destroyed  by  an  SDI  system?)  with  his  or 
her  response  to  Question  6  (How  many  war- 
heads must  be  destroyed  in  order  to  provide 
effective  population  defense?).  We  found 
that  22  of  the  scientists  who  answered  both 
questions  believe  an  SDI  system  could  de- 
stroy the  number  of  warheads  in  the 
present  Soviet  arsenal  that  they  said  it  must 
destroy  for  effective  population  defense, 
whUe  312  believe  the  contrary.  Similarly,  by 
comt>aring  responses  to  Questions  5  and  6, 
we  found  that  9  of  the  scientists  who  an- 
swered both  questions  believe  an  SDI 
system  could  destroy  the  number  of  war- 
heads in  an  unconstrained  Soviet  arsenal 
that  they  said  it  must  destroy  for  effective 
population  defense,  while  331  believe  the 
contrary,  almost  37-to-l. 

While  this  survey  was  in  progress.  Con- 
gress i4>propriated  $3.53  billion  for  SDI  re- 
search in  FY  1987.  The  response  the  Ques- 
tion 8  shows  that  those  scientists  who  be- 
lieve this  allocation  is  excessive  outnumber 
those  who  do  not,  by  11-to-I.  Sixty  percent 
of  the  scientists  believe  the  SDI  research 
budget  should  be  less  than  half  the  amount 
just  appropriated.  It  is  unusual  for  scientists 
to  say  that  too  much  money  is  being  spent 
for  research  in  their  own  fields  of  science 
and  technology. 

The  scientists  who  believe  it  unlikely  that 
an  integrated  SDI  system  can  be  adequately 
tested  outnumber  those  who  believe  the 
contrary,  by  10-to-l  (Question  1).  This  is  an 
important  result  because  it  is  generally  ac- 
knowledged that  an  SDI  system  would  not 
be  reliable  unless  it  could  be  tested. 

Those  scientists  who  said  the  Soviet 
Union  appears  to  be  "behind  or  significantly 
behind"  the  UJ3.  In  critical  SDI  technol- 
ogies outnumber  by  11-to-l  those  who  said  it 
i^pears  to  be  "ahead  or  significantly 
ahead"  of  the  U.S.  (Question  2). 

The  scientists  who  say  that  "scientific 
review  has  not  played  a  sufficiently  impor- 
tant role  in  structt^lng  the  current  SDI  pro- 
gram" outnumber  thoae  who  disagree,  by 
11-to-l  (QuesUon  7). 

Sixty-four  percent  of  the  scientists  believe 
an  SDI  system  could  not  destroy  more  than 
90  percent  of  the  warheads  in  an  all-out 
attack  by  the  existing  Soviet  strategic  nucle- 
ar force  (Question  4).  This  means  they  be- 
lieve an  SDI  shield  could  be  penetrated  by 
at  least  900  nuclear  warheads  (10  percent  of 
the  existing  Soviet  strategic  anenal). 


Seventy-four  percent  of  the  scimtists  said 
that  an  SDI  system  would  have  to  destroy 
more  than  99  percent  of  the  warheads  in  an 
all-out  attack  by  the  present  Soviet  arsenal 
in  order  to  provide  an  "effective  defense"  of 
the  UJ3.  population  (Question  6).  This 
means  they  believe  an  SDI  system  with 
more  than  1  percent  "porosity"  (allowing 
more  than  90  of  the  9,000  Soviet  warheads 
to  get  through)  could  not  provide  effective 
population  defense. 

The  scientists  in  the  survey  who  said  they 
oppose  SDI  outnumber  by  7.6-to-l  those 
who  said  they  support  it  (Question  9). 

CrossKxtrrelations  between  Question  10 
and  the  other  questions  showed  the  balance 
of  opinion  to  be  rougiily  the  same  for  scien- 
tists at  all  levels  of  familiarity  with  the 
technical  issues  of  SDI,  except  that  those 
who  describe  themselves  as  "very  familiar" 
are  more  intense  in  their  judgments,  both 
pro  and  con,  of  SDI. 


GOLDEN  FLEECE  AWARD  FOR 
FEBRUARY  GOES  TO  APHIS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  giving  my  Golden  Fleece  Award 
for  February  to  the  Animal  and  Plant 
Health  Inspection  Service  [APHIS]  of 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Agrlciilture 
for  organizing  a  song  contest  for  its 
employees.  It  may  be  OK  to  whistle 
while  you  work,  but  I  think  this  is 
going  too  far.  It  does  not  make  any 
sense  to  have  APHIS  employees  war- 
bling their  new  agency  song  while  our 
farmers  are  singing  the  blues  in  these 
dire  economic  times  for  American  agri- 
culture. 

As  Senators  know,  I  award  a  Golden 
Fleece  monthly  to  the  most  wasteful, 
ridiculous,  or  ironic  use  of  the  taxpay- 
ers' money  for  that  period.  Whatever 
the  amotint  of  money  spent  on  the 
APHIS  song  contest  turns  out  to  be,  it 
will  be  too  much.  But  this  is  a  prime 
example  of  a  ridiculous  expenditure  of 
Federal  dollars,  and  that  is  what 
makes  it  a  fleece  winner. 

The  notice  announcing  the  APHIS 
song  contest  indicates  that  the  win- 
ning song  "will  be  sung  on  occasions 
both  great  and  small."  This  raises  all 
sorts  of  Interesting  possibilities.  Imag- 
ine the  workday  at  a  given  office 
within  APHIS  being  interrupted  by  a 
loud  and  boisterous  rendering  of  the 
agency  song.  If  asked  about  such  a  bel- 
lowing interlude  by  his  supervisor  or 
colleagues,  the  APHIS  songbird  might 
well  defend  his  vocal  efforts  by  saying 
he  was  merely  choosing  to  sing  the 
agency  song  on  a  "small  occasion"— a 
typical  day  at  work— as  set  forth  in 
the  Administrator's  notice  announcing 
the  song  contest. 

There  are  numerous  other  scenarios 
that  come  to  mind  when  the  famous 
APHIS  song  might  well  fill  the  rafters. 
But  would  any  work  get  done  on 
behalf  of  America's  farmers;  the  sup- 
praed  beneficiaries  of  APHIS?  Instead 
of  singing  for  their  supper.  I  think  the 
APHIS  employees  should  work  for  it. 
That  would  be  doing  it  the  old-fash- 
ioned way— earning  it. 


The  APHIS  song  contest  notice  alio 
points  out  that— 

A  committee  comprised  of  top  maiMgo- 
ment  officials  will  judge  all  entries  and  de- 
termine an  appropriate  award. 

It  is  amazingto  learn  that  Mat  upper 
echelon  of  APHIS  management  can 
find  the  time  to  take  on  this  challeng- 
ing assignment.  I  always  assumed  that 
there  was  other  more  pressing  busi- 
ness to  fill  their  day.  And  I  wonder 
what  that  award  might  turn  out  to  tie 
and  who  will  pay  for  it.  Needless  to 
say,  hard-earned  tax  dollars  should 
not  go  for  such  a  purpose. 

I  learned  about  the  APHIS  smg  con- 
test from  a  Federal  employee.  That 
employee  wrote  the  following  com- 
ment on  the  administrative  notice  an- 
nouncing the  song  contest: 

This  is  an  absurd  waste  of  time,  a  classic 
example  of  administrative  waste! 

I  could  not  agree  more.  With  a  song 
in  my  heart  but  not  on  my  lips,  I  must 
say  that  I  think  APHIS  has  hit  a  sour 
note  with  this  ill-conceived  project. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  una^mous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  the  APHIS  admin- 
istrative notice  announcing  the  song 
contest  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  notice 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

APHIS  SORG  CORTBT 

I.  roarosK 
This  Notice  is  being  Issued  to  announce 
the  APHIS  Song  Contest  This  song,  which 
will  be  sung  on  occasions  both  great  and 
small,  is  to  remind  us  of  the  team  spirit  that 
guides  us  in  our  job  of  protecUng  \3S.  Agri- 
culture. 

II.  raOCXDUKES 

Simply  jot  down  some  spirit-buOding 
words  and  a  tune  to  which  they  can  be  sung. 
A  committee  comprised  of  top  management 
officials  will  judge  all  entries  and  determine 
an  appropriate  award. 

Entries  should  be  submitted  to  the  Em- 
ployee Conduct  and  Labor  Relations.  Pro- 
grams. Human  Resources  Divlsicm  6506  Bel- 
crest  Road,  Room  205,  Federal  Building,  Hy- 
attsville.  MD  20782,  by  February  9, 1987. 
BBtT  W.  Hawkixs, 

.Administrator. 


THE  ADMINISTRATION'S  FORMU- 
LA FOR  DEFICIT  REDUCTION: 
DREAM  IT  AWAT! 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  in  a 
recent  hearing  before  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee.  Treasury  Secretary 
James  Baker  testified  that  this  coun- 
try has  turned  the  comer  on  the  fiscal 
deficit.  Is  Baker  right?  Have  we?  That 
depends  on  whether  we  are  talking 
about  dreams  or  realities.  In  the  ad- 
ministration's always  hi4>py  dreams, 
yes,  we  have  turned  the  fiscal  comer. 
In  terms  of  the  hard,  cold  figures,  the 
record,  what  we  Imow— not  predict, 
but  know— we  have  not  come  within  a 
mile  of  tum^  the  comer.  When  we 
look  at  the  record,  the  fiscal  deficit,  in 
spite  of  all  the  happy  talk  in  the  ad- 
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mlnlitntlon.  the  Coostmb,  tnd  the 
pnai.  ha*  not  turned  the  comer.  As  I 
hM«  tmiA  many  ttraes  and  will  repeat 
once  agatai.  tn  IMft— the  most  recent 
fun  year  the  deficit  broke  all  records— 
tt  aoared  to  $331  bOIioa.  And  keep  in 
mind  two  facta  about  the  deficit.  Mr. 
Prealdent.  That  deficit  occurred  when 
the  euuntty  waa  not  in  recession  but 
was  sttDI  In  a  recovery  phase.  And  espe- 
cially keep  in  mind  that  this  deficit  oc- 
coned  i^en  the  Qramm-Rudman-Hol- 
Ungs  Dettlclt  Reduction  Act— seques- 
tntion  and  aU— was  in  full  effect. 
Onee  acain.  Mr.  President,  the  admln- 
JitratJun'i  reaetioa  was  that  same  old 
Chkaco  Cobs'  retrahi:  "Walt  'til  next 
year."  Wdl.  next  year,  fiscal  1987,  Is 
here,  m  tati.  the  first  quarter  of  fiscal 
ynr  1M7  Is  history.  It  is  reaUty.  So. 
what  ta  the  reaUty  about  the  first 
quarter  of  1M77  That  quarter  ended 
on  Deowmhw  SI.  1986.  And  what  hi4>- 
pened  to  the  deficit  In  that  first  quar- 
ter? It  came  in  at  more  than  $63  bil- 
llan.  That.  Mr.  Presidoit,  is  Just  a  3- 
mooth  figure.  Now  you  multiply  that  3 
months— one-quarter  of  the  year— by 
4.  for  a  full  year  projection.  And  what 
do  you  left?  You  get  a  deficit  for  all  of 
ltB7  of  matt  than  $350  billion. 

A  few  years  ago  the  administration 
confidently  predicted  the  deficit  for 
fiscal  1987  would  hit  the  Oramm- 
Rudman  target  of  $144  billion.  Now 
they  have  amended  that.  They  say  the 
defidt  wHl  miss  the  target— but  only 
by  "a  little."  They  say  It  will  not  be 
$144  bfllini.  but  about  $174  billion.  It 
wm  only  miss  the  target  by  $30  billion. 
So,  Secretary  Baker  said  the  adminis- 
tration should  take  credit  for  reducing 
the  defidt  by  nearly  $50  billion  in  the 
current  year.  What  is  wrong  with  that, 
Mr.  President?  The  first  thing  that  is 
wrong  is  that  no  one  should  take 
credit  for  a  budget  deficit  of  $174  bU- 
lion,  wprdally  in  a  year  of  continuing 
recoveiy.  The  second  thing  \b  that  the 
administratkm  is  dreaming  again.  The 
defidt  has  not  fallen  to  $174  billion. 
That  is  a  dream.  That  is  like  the  ad- 
ministratkm's  dream  of  a  few  weeks 
ago  that  the  defidt  would  be  $144  bU- 
lion.  It  is  a  projection,  a  guess.  Well,  so 
what?  Is  not  every  forecast  of  the  defi- 
dt for  the  coming  year  only  that?  All 
any  of  us  can  do  Is  guess,  or  dream. 

Why  is  not  the  administration 
dream  of  a  $50  billion  drop  in  the  defi- 
cit this  year  as  realistic  as  anyone 
else's  dream?  There  are  three  reasons. 
The  first.  I  have  already  given.  The 
first  quarter  of  the  year  is  in.  We  al- 
ready have  a  defidt  of  $63  billion  in  3 
months.  Taking  that  reality  of  the 
first  3  months  and  projecting  it  gives 
us  a  defidt  of  $350  billion.  It  also 
means  that  since  the  1987  budget  is  al- 
ready in  defidt  by  $63  billion  in  the 
first  quarter,  it  can  only  hit  the  $174 
bOUon  forecast  by  dropping  to  an  aver- 
age of  $17  bUlion  for  each  of  the  three 
remaining  quarters  or  a  total  of  $111 
bmion.  Ftom  now  on  for  the  rest  of 


the  year  the  defidt  will  have  to  drop 
to  only  a  little  more  than  half  its  rate 
for  the  first  quarter. 

The  second  reason  the  administra- 
tion's forecast  of  a  $50  billion  drop  in 
the  defidt  in  1987  is  a  dream  is  that 
the  administration  bases  its  rosy  fore- 
cast on  a  projection  of  economic 
growth  that  depends  on  a  major  drop 
in  this  country's  record  $169  billion 
adverse  trade  balance.  In  fact,  the  ad- 
ministration attributes  about  a  fifth  of 
the  economy's  growth  and  about  $10 
billion  in  deficit  reduction  to  this 
trade  improvement.  Will  it  material- 
ize? The  Chairman  of  the  President's 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  Dr. 
Sprinkel,  says  It  will.  And  why  does  he 
make  this  prediction?  Because,  says 
Sprinkel,  the  spectacular  40-percent 
fall  in  the  dollar  relative  to  such  for- 
eign currencies  as  the  Japanese  yen 
and  the  German  mark  make  it  a  cer- 
tainty. But  Dr.  Sprtnkel  overlooks  the 
fact  that  the  dollar  has  not  fallen  very 
much  with  respect  to  the  currencies  of 
all  of  our  trading  partners  In  aggre- 
gate. The  Dallas  Federal  Reserve  has 
compared  the  change  in  the  value  of 
the  dollar  to  our  120  trading  partners 
on  a  weighted  basis.  What  did  they 
find?  They  foimd  that  the  dollar  had 
not  dropped  40  percent.  It  had  only 
dropped  about  5  percent  from  its  peak 
in  1985.  So,  the  tumaroimd  in  the 
trade  defidt  for  1987  is  still  only  a 
dream. 

The  tliird  reason  the  deficit  is  lui- 
llkely  to  fall  $50  billion  is  that  the  ad- 
ministration is  counting  the  Federal 
spending  scheduled  for  1987  as  "in  the 
bag."  Well,  it  is  not.  This  year  as  in 
every  year,  there  wUl  be  supplemen- 
tals.  As  in  every  past  year  we  wUl 
spend  substantially  more  than  expect- 
ed on  our  agricultural  program. 
Indeed,  the  Government  is  already  be- 
ginning to  make  farm  deficiency  pay- 
ments. One  of  the  first  acts  of  this 
body  in  January  was  to  waive  the 
budget  act  by  an  overwhelming  vote  so 
we  could  spend  more.  The  Senate 
waived  the  act  at  the  very  first  oppor- 
tunity. As  this  year  progresses,  we  will 
do  the  same  tUng  again  and  again  as 
we  have  in  every  1  of  the  30  years  this 
Senator  has  served  in  this  body. 

So,  Mr.  President,  has  this  coimtry 
really  turned  the  comer  on  the  deficit 
as  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Baker 
contends?  The  answer  is,  sure  we 
have— but  only  in  the  administration's 
dreams.  In  reality  the  Congress  is  still 
slogging  along  unable  to  move  the  def- 
icit much  below  $200  billion  even  in 
this  long  economic  recovery.  Come  the 
inevitable  next  recession,  we  are  going 
to  be  in  real  trouble. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  DEPUTY  PRESIDENT  pro 
tempore.  The  clerk  will  caU  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  rolL 


Mr.  BYRD.  Bfr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorvm  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
PRonoBa).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


USE  OF  SPEX^IAL  ORDER  TIME 
FOR  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  am  ad- 
vised that  Mr.  Abmstrohg  will  not  be 
utilizing  his  time  under  the  spedal 
order.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
that  time  be  utilized  for  morning  busi- 
ness. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
now  in  momlng  business  under  that 
time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SENATOR  GORE  ON  SDI 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  call  my 
colleagues'  attention  to  an  article  on 
the  Strategic  Defense  Initiative  by  the 
distinguished  Jimlor  Senator  from 
Tennessee,  Mr.  Gore.  It  appeared  in 
the  New  York  Times  on  February  1, 
1987. 

Senator  Gorx  is  recognized  as  an 
expert  in  arms  control.  Two  years  ago, 
I  named  him  as  a  member  of  the 
Senate  Arms  Control  Observer  Group 
to  monitor  negotiations  in  Geneva.  He 
is  one  of  the  Senate's  most  innovative 
thinkers  in  these  matters. 

I  commend  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee fer  his  insight,  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  text  of  his  arti- 
cle be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Bkwark  Phase  1  or  S.D.I. 
(By  Albert  Oore.  Jr.) 

Washihgtoh.— Today,  as  before,  the  single 
most  maiked  characteristic  of  the  Reagan 
Administeation  is  the  misnuttch  between  its 
words  an4  reality— a  gap  that  is  hard  to  ex- 
plain except  by  incompetence  or  duplicity. 

In  1981.  an  enormous  tax  cut  was  sold  as 
the  first  phase  in  a  larger  plan  to  balance 
the  budget  through  the  miracle  of  supply- 
side  economics.  More  recently,  the  public 
was  told  that  what  appeared  to  be  a  swap  of 
weapons  (or  hostages  was  really  the  first 
phase  of  S  much  grander  policy  to  re-estab- 
lish a  geostrategic  alliance  with  Iran.  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  Casper  W.  Weinberger's 
proposal  that  we  Immediately  begin  a 
phased  deployment  of  the  Strategic  Defense 
Initiative  is  the  latest  case  in  point. 

In  each  past  case.  Congress  and  the  coun- 
try failed  to  adequately  evaluate  the  first 
phase  of  a  proposed  policy  on  its  own  merits 
and  wera  led  to  swallow  heavy  rislcs  in 
return  for  promises  of  much  larger  future 
benefits.  And  in  each  case,  the  country  has 
paid  a  high  price  for  the  absence  of  candid 
debate. 

Now,  before  we  go  down  the  road  of 
phased  deployment,  it  is  absolutely  vital 


that  we  pause  long  enough  to  consider  the 
costs  of  the  full  Strategic  Defense  Initia- 
tive—not only  the  enormous  financial  costs 
but  the  sacrifice  of  common  sense  and 
sound  Judgment. 

Many  Americans  think  that  in  pursuing 
the  strategic  defense  program  the  President 
is  trying  to  build  a  leak-proof  shield.  In  fact, 
his  Administration  has  been  working  on  a 
very  different  8.D.I.  program:  instead  of  de- 
fending our  population.  It  is  intended  to 
defend  our  missiles. 

Instead  of  making  deterrence  through  the 
threat  of  retaliation  unnecessary,  it  is  de- 
signed to  enhance  our  offensive  capabilities. 
Instead  of  ""^'"g  the  world  a  safer  place,  it 
could  well  create  instability  and  a  greater 
risk  of  nuclear  confrontation. 

Many  experts  had  doubts  about  the  pro- 
gram as  early  as  1983,  when  the  President 
first  proposed  making  nuclear  weapons  ob- 
solete. Knowing  the  extreme  difficulty  and 
implausibility  of  such  a  feat,  they  suspected 
a  classic  "bait  and  switch"  ruse. 

The  "bait"  to  attract  support  for  an  ex- 
tensive strategic  defense  buildup  was  the 
promise  that  the  system  would  defend  every 
American  against  the  threat  of  nuclear 
weapons.  Many  Americans,  bone  weary 
after  four  decades  of  nuclear  anxiety,  were 
ready  to  buy  the  President's  vision,  and  the 
country  has  already  made  the  first  down 
payments. 

Secretary  Weinberger  is  still  holding  out 
that  bait:  even  as  he  proposes  a  phased  de- 
ployment, he  strains  to  preserve  the  illusion 
that  the  purpose  of  the  program  is  stUl  pop- 
ulation defense.  And  he  Insists  that  the 
risks  of  such  a  deployment  should  stUl  be 
measured  against  the  grand  benefits  prom- 
ised by  the  President's  sweeping  vision. 

But  in  fact  what  we  are  seeing  now  is  the 
beginning  of  the  "switch":  Secretary  Wein- 
berger has  told  us  openly  that  when  he  de- 
livers the  product  we  have  purchased  it  will 
look  quite  different  from  what  was  adver- 
tised. Not  to  worry,  however,  he  says,  be- 
cause it  is  only  the  first  phase  of  the  full 
system  we  ordered. 

He  and  other  hardliners  want  to  imple- 
ment the  switch  quicUy,  while  President 
Reagan  is  still  in  office:  they  hope  to  lock  in 
the  program  and  foreclose  arms  control  op- 
tions for  his  successors.  But  Congress  and 
the  American  people  must  not  be  fooled.  We 
must  evaluate  phase  one  on  Its  own  merits, 
and  we  must  have  no  illusions  about  the 
costs— the  military  implications  for  the 
Soviet  Union,  Moscow's  likely  response,  the 
destabilizing  effect  on  the  arms  race  and  the 
likelihood  that  a  defense  wiU  be  both  highly 
vulnerable  to  attack  and  more  expensive 
than  countermeasures  designed  to  render  it 
ineffective. 

The  first  cost  would  surely  be  to  our  own 
rational  thinking  and  our  standards  for  de- 
fense spending.  The  so-called  Nltze  crite- 
ria—that a  defense  must  be  cost-effective, 
able  to  protect  Itself  against  attack  and  sta- 
bilizing in  its  effects— are  our  soundest, 
most  intellectually  honest  standards.  Tet 
they  have  been  opposed  by  advocates  of  the 
Strategic  Defense  Initiative  and  would 
clearly  go  by  the  boards  if  we  were  to  move 
ahead  with  the  first  phase  of  the  program 
before  establishing  the  feasibility  of  its 
latter  stages. 

Next  to  go  would  be  any  remaining  pros- 
pects for  serious  reduction  in  offensive 
weivwns  during  the  rest  of  the  President's 
term,  and  perhaps  beyond.  The  most  logical 
Soviet  response  to  a  phased  deployment 
would  be  to  develop  the  capacity  to  attain 
apace-baaed     defenses     with     antisatelllte 


weapons  and  to  saturate:  ground  defenses 
with  large  numbers  of  warheads  and  decoys. 
The  President's  abandonment  of  the  second 
strategic  aims  limitation  accord's  con- 
straints on  offensive  weapons  and  his  refus- 
al to  work  out  limits  on  antisatelllte  weap- 
ons give  the  Soviet  Union  a  free  hand  in 
both  areas. 

A  phased  defensive  deployment  would  also 
ruin  the  few  remaining  chances  of  fomUng 
some  measure  of  domestic  consensus  in  sup- 
port of  the  President's  apiKoach  to  strategic 
affairs.  A  Democratic  Congress  is  simply  not 
going  to  follow  the  President  down  the  road 
to  early  deployment  of  strategic  defenses 
and  to  Its  Inescapable  corollary,  early  abro- 
gation of  the  Anti-BalllsUc  MissUe  Treaty. 

An  early  deployment  would  also  seriously 
erode  the  moral  and  political  support  of  our 
allies.  Out  of  deference  to  the  President's 
role  as  the  central  figure  in  alliance  affairs, 
our  friends  abroad  have  tried  to  mute  their 
concerns  about  S.D.I.— in  public  at  least. 
But  If  the  President  embraces  a  phased  de- 
ployment, those  and  other  concerns  about 
American  leadership  will  surely  break  out  of 
diplomatic  channels,  to  become  matters  of 
public  acrimony  and  division. 

Perhaps  most  important,  we  would  lose 
the  chance  to  move  toward  nuclear  stability 
at  much  lower  numbers  of  weapons.  The  op- 
portunity exists  to  combine  reductions  and 
more  stable  deplosrments  with  highly  surviv- 
able  and  stabilizing  mobile  missiles  with  a 
single  warhead.  At  Reykjavik,  and  even 
before,  there  were  indications  of  an  emerg- 
ing parallelism  between  American  and 
Soviet  thinking  in  this  area.  Should  we 
move  toward  phased  deployment  of  SJ3.I., 
however,  the  financial  costs  are  likely  to 
slow  down  the  single-warhead  program.  De- 
ployment would  also  give  the  Soviet  Union 
an  incentive  to  build  up  its  first-strike  forces 
rather  than  sharply  cutting  them  back. 

We  are  at  a  turning  point.  The  President 
ought  to  pick  up  some  of  the  threads  that 
were  dropped  at  Reykjavik  by  pursuing 
deep  reductions  and  by  exploring  areas  of 
compromise  relating  to  S.D.I.  No  one  ex- 
pects him  to  believe  the  Soviet  Union's  hyp- 
ocritical claims  about  its  major  investments 
in  defensive  research— efforts  that  it  fully 
intends  to  continue.  It  is  perfectly  responsi- 
ble, as  a  hedge,  for  the  United  States  to 
have  a  vigorous  research  program  of  our 
own. 

But  the  Administration  should  use  that 
program  as  a  source  of  leverage  in  negotia- 
tions. Above  all,  it  must  not  insist,  as  the 
President  did  in  his  confusion  at  Reykjavik, 
on  passing  up  greater  reductions  in  strategic 
offensive  weapons— as  it  surely  would  U  it 
decided  to  support  phased  deployment. 

Once  again,  the  President  has  been  too 
willing  to  serve  as  a  salesman  for  a  dubious 
product— and  too  reluctant  to  ask  questions 
that  would  illuminate  the  true  nature  of 
what  he  is  selling.  But  once  again,  many  ab- 
solve him  of  personal  responsibility  on  the 
assumption  that  he  Just  didn't  understand 
whst  he  was  doing.  Is  it  credible  that  the 
President  does  not  now  know  that  S.D.I.— 
his  proposal  for  a  leakproof  defense  of 
American  cities— is  being  transformed  into 
little  more  than  a  destabilizing  defense  of 
missile  silos?  Will  the  President  again  sanc- 
tion a  glaring  contradiction  between  public 
utterance  and  private  action? 

He  has  publicly  committed  himself  to 
progress  in  arms  control,  but  he  has  little 
time  left  to  match  his  actions  to  his  words. 
The  Strategic  Defense  Initiative  must  not 
become  another  grand  and  fraudulent 
scheme  sold  to  the  American  people  on  the 
Installment  plan. 


Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  caU  the  roU. 

The  legislative  derk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR 
HEINZ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
erudite  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  The  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania thanks  the  articulate  Chair. 


S.  524— WORKER  ADJUSTMENT 
IMPROVEMEa«T  ACT 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  this  year 
we  have  lieen  hearing  a  lot  about  the 
word  "competitiveness."  We  all  know 
what  that  word  means.  Yet,  we  are  not 
going  to  realize  the  goal  of  competi- 
tiveness in  this  country  while  large 
segments  of  our  work  force  are  under- 
utilized or  displaced.  We  cannot  begin 
to  address  our  trade  imbalance  along 
with  our  sldlled  workers  if  human  re- 
sources, truly  the  power  of  this  coun- 
try, are  unable  to  find  Jobs. 

The  plain  fact  of  the  matter  Is  that 
our  Nation's  displaced  workers'  pro- 
grams—the Job  Training  Partnership 
Act  and  the  Trade  Adjustment  Assist- 
ance Program— are  simply  not  doing 
the  Job.  According  to  the  Office  of 
Technology  Assessment,  in  a  study  I 
requested  about  2  years  ago,  11.5  mil- 
lion American  woi^ers  lost  their  Jobs 
in  the  last  recession.  Of  those  who 
were  considered  dia3)laced.  fuUy  two- 
fifths,  almost  one  out  of  three,  never 
found  any  new  Job.  At  the  same  time, 
a  little  over  5  percent  of  displaced 
workers,  about  1  in  20,  receive  any  as- 
sistance at  all  of  any  kind,  from  the 
Job  Training  Partnership  Act.  The 
services  which  are  provided  generally 
do  not  emphasize  retraining  or  basic 
skills  education.  Instead,  our  Job  train- 
ing services  are  skimming  the  most  Job 
ready  of  the  displaced  off  the  top,  and 
leaving  the  bulk  of  these  workers  to 
fend  for  themselves. 

Let  us  make  no  mistake  about  it, 
therefore,  Mr.  President,  retraining 
our  displaced  workers  is  not  going  to 
be  done  by  the  States  alone  and  it  will 
not  be  accomplished  without  Federal 
Government  involvement.  Our  active 
participation  in  worker  reentry  is  criti- 
cal and,  after  all,  it  is  only  fair.  Dislo- 
cation results  froir  unfair  trading 
practices,  shifting  wcx-ld  markets,  rv^ 
idly  changing  economics,  issues  which 
are  beyond  the  control  of  State  and 
local  governments. 
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Fw  that  reuon.  the  Pederml  Oov- 
erament,  whMi  tuides  our  intema- 
ttonal  poUdM.  bean  a  ipedal  responsi- 
bOtty. 

r,  the  Otflee  of  Technology 
at  provlcled  many  of  the  an- 
I  «e  need.  Tlielr  analysis,  entitled 
"Tedinolocy  and  Structural  Unem- 
ptoyment"  ia  omaidered  among  the 
bert  in  Ita  field. 

A^th""!*'  I  aent  a  summary  of  that 
study  to  an  Senators  nearly  a  year 
ago,  I  ask  onanimoua  consent  that  the 
summary  be  printed  in  the  RacoaD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  siim- 
mary  was  rartlered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Raoouk,  as  follows: 

PoucT  InoB  Ajnt  Omom 

Adjurtment  to  itmcturml  economic  chance 
has  bMn  a  majkir  ivue  in  the  1980b.  In 
pUtaHe  delate,  attentlOD  bu  (ocuaed  on  a 
taraad  mmt  of  poUcta  that  affect  both  the 
late  of  ■tmetmal  ctaange  and  the  need  for 
adjurtmoita  on  the  part  of  American  btisl- 
tmm  and  worken.  The  debate  encompasses 
■Itamattvc  macnwoonomlc  strategies  de- 
to  stimulate  economic  growth  and 
trade  polides  responding  to 
in  UJ8.  trade  balances  and 
intematlnnal  trading  practices,  and  pro- 
posed iiMlurtiial  poUdes  tliat  affect  the  con- 
dnct  and  perfonnanee  of  different  sectors  of 
the  VS.  wwnnmy.  Actions  taken  In  these 
potter  areaa  affect  the  need  for  worker  ad- 
justment, but  Iiave  much  broader  ImpUca- 
tlona  for  ffannmic  perfonnanee  and  indus- 
trial structure.  This  study  focuses  specifical- 
ly on  poUdea  to  fariiitatf  worker  adjust- 
menta  or  transitlona  between  Jobs  and  in- 
dustries as  those  Jobs  and  industries  change. 

In  recent  years,  asslstsnre  to  workers  who 
have  lost  Joba  due  to  structural  changes  in 
the  *»«»M""y  has  been  debated  at  some 
length  in  Oongrem.  Congressional  actions 
on  the  issue  include  establishing  JTPA  in 
IMS.  with  its  national  program  to  provide 
training  and  reemployment  assistance  to 
rtlsplarrd  wotkers  under  Title  ni.  Also, 
under  the  Carl  D.  Perkins  Vocational  Edu- 
catton  Act  of  1M4.  Coogress  expanded  voca- 
tlonal  educatlan  opportunities  for  single 
parents  and  homemakera  (including  dis- 
placed bomemakers)  and  for  adult  workers 
displarwl  l>y  tecfanokxlcal  change  or  in  need 
of  training  to  remain  employed.  These 
recent  inltlativea.  together  with  the  TAA 
program,  irtilch  has  existed  since  the  early 
IggQs.  cmpbaslBe  the  need  for  assistance  to 
dliplafffd  worken  as  a  q;>eciflc  component  of 
UjB.  training  and  employment  policy.  ■  * 

However,  taken  together,  these  initiatives 
reach  only  a  minority  of  <UspIaoed  workers: 
JFTA  Title  m.  the  largest  program.  prol>- 
aldy  serves  teas  than  5  percent  of  the  eligi- 
ble pniwilaWwi  Whether  policymakers  see 
additional  efforts  for  di^iaced  workers  as 
needed  win  dqwod  on  bow  the  issue  is 
viewed  in  a  broader  context,  which  includes 
uuieut  budget  deficits  and  the  needs  of 
other  groups  for  employment  and  training 
Bpedfte  aetlcns  and  short-term 
levds  chosen  depend  largely  on 
>  viewa  support  for  workers 
an  emergency  response  to 
hWi  unemifloyment  during  economic  down- 
tuniB  or  a  continuing  national  commitment. 


Regardless  of  the  way  worker  adjustment 
polices  are  viewed,  displacement  is  a  con- 
tinufetg  problem,  affecting  millions  of  work- 
ers every  year.  If  Congress  does  wish  to 
strengthen  adjustment  assistance  to  dis- 
placed workers,  OTA's  assessment  of  the  ex- 
perience to  date  with  such  assistance  sug- 
gests a  number  of  options  tiiat  merit  consid- 
eration. 

Time  options  have  been  divided  into  11 
issue  areas.  Issue  areas  1  through  4  deal 
with  Improvements  in  delivery  of  assistance 
to  displaced  workers,  or  workers  who  have 
received  notice  of  layoff.  Issue  area  5  con- 
tains options  for  improving  services  to  dis- 
placed homemakers.  Issue  areas  6  and  7  deal 
with  options  to  improve  research  on  occupa- 
tional skills,  occupational  forecasting,  and 
labor  market  information.  Issue  areas  8,  9, 
and  10  include  options  to  Improve  adult 
basle  skiUs.  or  proactive  strategies  to  im- 
prove both  the  quality  of  the  existing  work 
force  and  the  ability  of  individual  workers 
and  homemakers  to  make  career  transitions 
if  they  are  displaced.  Issue  area  11  deals 
with  options  to  develop.  Improve,  and  dis- 
seminate new  instructional  technologies  for 
adult  basic  and  vocational  education. 

ISSVS  AREA  i:  nfPKOVIXG  RAPID  RKSPONSE  TO 
DISPLACKHKHT 

Experience  in  existing  programs  clearly 
shows  the  benefits  of  maldng  retraining  and 
reemplojrment  services  available  to  workers 
before  they  are  laid  off.  JTPA  permits  pre- 
layoffs  assistance  for  workers  who  have  re- 
ceived notice  of  termination  or  layoff,  but 
many  states  offer  very  little  pre-layoff  as- 
sistance. In  some  cases,  this  is  because  there 
are  no  Institutions  designed  to  respond  rap- 
idly to  an  announced  plant  closing  or  mass 
layoff.  Only  a  few  States  have  designated 
personnel  to  respond  to  plant  closings.  Con- 
gress might  wish,  through  oversight  or  legis- 
lative directives,  to  encourage  more  States 
to  establish  early-response  institutions,  or  it 
may  wish  to  establish  a  federally  supported 
service,  tx>ssibly  like  Canada's  IAS,  to  deliv- 
er pre-layoff  assistance. 

Even  when  effective  institutions  exist  to 
deliver  pre-layoff  assistance,  they  operate 
best  when  there  is  advance  notice  of  plant 
closings  or  mass  layoffs.  Thus,  Congress 
migbt  wish  to  provide  incentives  for  ad- 
vance notification  of  plant  closings  or  mass 
layoffs,  or  to  require  some  form  of  advance 
notice. 

IS8T7Z  ARKA  2:  KNCOUHAGIKG  RAPID 


oUicr  niMsurM  uithorliiDC  kdjustment 

to  wwkcta  who  have  lost  their  Jobs  due  to 

ta  pubUe  paBer  bave  ■!■>  been  idopted 

tlie  raaiB.  TbMC  vadal  pracnuns  have  not 

in  this  report. 


The  emphasis  of  JTPA  Title  III  is  on 
placement  In  new  Jobs,  and  most  projects 
have  reported  a  fair  degree  of  success  in 
placing  their  clients,  largely  through  Job 
search  assistance.  Job  development,  and 
finding  on-the-job  training  positions.  Per- 
formance in  placing  workers  in  new  jobs 
could  be  improved  with  additional  measures 
to  offer  more  effective  relocation  assistance, 
and  to  provide  temporary  wage  supplements 
for  displaced  workers  taking  jobs  that  pay 
less  than  the  old  Job,  thus  easing  the  adjust- 
ment. 

KCany  displaced  workers  cannot  find  new 
jobs  at  comparable  wages  to  those  of  the 
Jolis  they  lost.  Temporary  wage  subsidies 
could  be  offered,  limited  to  a  fixed  transi- 
tion period  during  which  workers  could  get 
experience  on  the  new  Job  and  recoup  some 
of  their  earning  power.  One  proposal  would 
allow  displaced  workers  to  receive  up  to  80 
percent  of  their  remaining  UI  tieneflts  over 
the  course  of  a  year  if  they  took  a  lower 
wage  Job  liefore  exhausting  tienefits.  This 
might  help  some  displaced  workers  get  back 


to  work  earlier  than  they  otherwise  would. 
The  wage  supplement  is  a  new  concept.  One 
approach  would  be  to  try  it  first  on  a  small 
scale  in  a  pUot  project. 

Some  displaced  workers— especially  those 
in  commttnities  where  Job  prospects  are 
poor— mi^t  Xtt  atile  to  find  Jobs  more  com- 
parable tq  the  ones  lost,  if  they  had  suffi- 
cient information  and  resources  to  relocate. 
Relocatloa  assistance  is  allowed  under 
JTPA,  but  most  States  were  making  little 
use  of  it  ia  their  Title  m  programs  in  1984- 
85.  Greater  relocation  assistance  funds  are 
available  ander  TAA.  which  technically  ex- 
pired in  late  1985.  ContinuaUon  of  the  TAA 
program  «id  legislative  directives  encourag- 
ing greater  emphasis  on  relocation  assist- 
ance, in  appropriate  circumstances,  under 
JTPA  might  be  considered. 

Another  way  to  facilitate  relocation  is 
through  improving  intrastate  or  interstate 
Job  banks  to  provide  Joiiseekers  with  lists  of 
current  job  openings  throughout  the  State, 
region,  or  Nation.  This  would  require  com- 
puterizatien  of  the  Job  l>anks.  JTPA  author- 
ized a  naitionwide  computerized  job  l>ank 
and  job  laatchlng  system.  A  limited  inter- 
state Job  iMuik  has  been  set  up,  but  it  covers 
only  a  smSll  numl>er  of  Jobs,  and  is  only  par- 
tially automated.  Most  State  systems— 
which  are  the  basis  for  an  interstate  bank- 
are  not  fully  computerized  either. 

Good  estimates  of  the  costs  of  computeriz- 
ing State  Job  iMmks  and  linldng  them  in  an 
interstate  system  are  not  available,  but  pre- 
liminary indications  are  that  fully  automat- 
ed systems  within  each  State  might  require 
capital  spending  of  at  least  (240  million  over 
a  period  of  5  yean  or  so.  [This  does  not 
count  the  costs  of  telecommunication  equip- 
ment, Boiitware,  and  staff  training  time.1 
Benefits  of  a  more  comprehensive  and  fully 
automated  Interstate  Job  bank  are  uncertain 
as  well.  It  is  not  clear  that  workers  would 
use  the  information  in  the  job  bank  to  relo- 
cate, since  many  of  the  Jolis  listed  by  Em- 
ployment Service  offices  are  low  skill  and 
low  pay,  and  probably  would  not  attract 
workers  from  other  communities.  However, 
improvement  of  the  sjrstem  might  encour- 
age employers  to  list  more  and  better  jobs. 

In  light  of  the  uncertainties,  a  thorough 
investigation  of  the  costs  and  potential  ben- 
efits of  automating  either  intrastate  job 
banics  or  a  centralized  interstate  job  bank 
would  lie  prudent  before  moving  ahead.  Any 
such  study  should  compare  a  centralized, 
on-line  system  with  several  ways  of  linking 
indlvlduij  automated  State  systems.  Even 
without  automated  Job  iMuiks,  greater  em- 
phasis on  relocation  assistance  through 
JTPA  coidd  be  effective  for  a  minority— pos- 
sibly 5  to  10  percent — of  displaced  workers. 

ISSnS  ARgA  3:  XHHAIfCIHG  EDUCATIOII  AND 
TRAimne  OFPORTUHTnZS  IN  TITLK  III 
PROJSCTS 

A  substantial  minority  of  participants  in 
displaced  workers  projects— as  many  as  20  to 
30  percent  In  well-run  projects— view  train- 
ing as  the  best  route  to  a  new  job  with  po- 
tential for  advancement.  This  percentage 
fluctuates,  depending  on  the  availability  of 
Job  oppoitunities  in  the  community.  During 
recessions,  more  workers  choose  training, 
while  during  periods  of  prosperity,  the 
numlier  of  workers  seeking  training  tends  to 
fall  because  prospects  for  reemployment  are 
better. 

Regardless  of  the  condition  of  the  local 
economy,  few  workers  can  afford  to  under- 
take traiiiing  without  some  income  support. 
For  many  workers,  the  principal  source  of 
income  support  is  unemplojrment  Insurance, 


which  is  generally  limited  to  38  weelcs. 
JTPA  specifically  directs  States  to  excuse 
workers  in  Title  III  projects  from  UI  work 
search  requirements  while  they  participate 
in  training  oouraea. 

Reflecting  the  28-week  constraint  of  UI 
income  support,  some  vocational  training  in- 
stitutions have  developed  compressed 
courses  that  run  for  22  weeks.  Some  courses 
also  liave  flexible  entry  times.  However, 
only  the  workers  who  enter  training  before 
or  shortly  after  layoff  would  be  able  to  com- 
plete a  22-week  course  while  still  receiving 
UI.  Many  workers  prefer  to  search  for  new 
Jobs  before  underti^ing  training,  and  many 
displaced  worker  projects  encourage  this  ap- 
proach. For  these  workers,  opportunities  for 
skills  training  are  limited  or  possibly  fore- 
closed. Moreover,  although  short  courses 
may  be  sufficient  for  some  iUnds  of  training, 
workers  who  could  benefit  from  longer 
training  courses  may  have  to  forgo  them  l>e- 
cauae  of  lack  of  income  support.  Loes  of 
health  insurance  ia  another  reason  that 
some  displaced  workers  chooses  not  to  un- 
dertake training,  but  instead  try  to  get  a 
new  Job  as  soon  as  possible. 

For  workers  interested  in  intensive  skills 
training,  additional  income  support  may  l>e 
needed.  JTPA  Title  in  does  not  prohibit  sti- 
pends to  workers  in  extended  training  or 
education,  but  stipends  are  very  seldom  pro- 
vided. Various  ways  of  providing  such 
income  support  might  be  considered.  Recent 
legislative  proposals  include  enlarging  the 
access  of  displaced  workers  to  Federal  stu- 
dent aid  assistance,  providing  an  additional 
28  weeks  of  Federal  unemployment  compen- 
sation to  workers  in  intensive  training  or  re- 
medial education,  and  permitting  displaced 
workers  to  use  penalty-free  disbursements 
from  Individual  Retirement  Accounts  as 
Income  support  while  training.  These  kinds 
of  assistance,  which  could  be  implemented 
singly  or  in  a  park  age,  could  be  targeted  to 
workers  who  have  demonstrated  a  commit- 
ment to  extended  training  or  education, 
rather  than  permitting  all  workers  to  take 
advantage  of  extended  Income  support. 

In  addition,  some  congressional  bUls  have 
proposed  to  fund  extended  health  Insurance 
benefits  for  unemployed  workers,  and 
others  would  provide  it  for  workers  affected 
by  closure  of  a  defense-facility  or  defense- 
related  business.  Congress  might  consider 
providing  some  form  of  extended  health 
l)enefits  for  displaced  workers  who  are  en- 
rolled in  vocational  skills  training  courses  as 
part  of  an  income  support  package  as  de- 
scribed alwve. 

Up  to  20  percent  of  the  participants  tested 
in  displaoed  worker  projects  have  shown  de- 
ficiencies in  basic  educational  sIlHIs;  some  of 
these  workers  require  fairly  intensive  reme- 
dial education  before  they  can  l>enefit  from 
vocational  skills  training  courses.  Many 
other  workers  have  less  severe  basic  skills 
deficiencies,  but  still  may  need  some  help 
with  iMwic  skills.  Remedial  education  cur- 
rently is  a  clear  Init  unmet  need  in  the  Title 
m  program.  As  shown  by  some  exemplary 
projects,  displaced  worker  projects  can  de- 
liver remedial  education  very  effectively. 
However,  most  States  give  little  or  no  atten- 
tion to  remedial  education  in  their  Title  III 
programs,  and  even  those  that  do  fall  short 
of  the  need  (assuming  that  roughly  20  per- 
ooit  of  displaoed  workers  need  the  service). 

Remedial  education  might  l>e  encouraged 
if  States  were  directed  to  certify  remedial 
education  programs  as  approved  JTPA 
training  for  UI  recipients,  snd  excuse  those 
recipients  from  work  search  requirements 
while  enrolled.  Bsslc  educational  achieve- 


ment could  be  Included  as  a  performance 
standard  in  JTPA  Title  ni  programs,  as  it  Is 
in  Title  HA  programs.  Finally,  Congress 
might  consider  eamuuklng  a  portion  of 
JTPA  funds  for  remedial  education. 

The  estimated  cost  of  providing  remedial 
education  for  approximately  20  percent  of 
JTPA  Title  HI  participants  is  about  (6  mil- 
lion per  year— about  3  percent  of  Title  III 
appropriations  in  fiscal  year  1985.  Since 
Title  III  has  probably  served  less  than  5 
percent  of  the  eligible  population,  however, 
this  $8  million  would  not  go  very  far  toward 
solving  the  basic  skills  problem  in  the  work 
force. 

ISSUE  nMMK  4:  nfraovmo  dik>uiatior  and 

REPORTING  ON  JTPA 

Current  information  and  reporting  under 
JTPA  and  related  programs  does  not  ade- 
quately support  congressional  needs.  The 
most  pressing  needs  are  for  mrrent  infor- 
mation on  the  numbers  of  people  affected 
by  permanent  layoffs  and  plant  closings,  on 
the  demand  for  JTPA  services  overall,  and 
on  the  demand  for  different  types  of  serv- 
ices offered  in  JTPA  programs.  Without 
this  information,  0>ngress  lacks  adequate 
guidance  in  establishing  yearly  funding  for 
Title  III,  or  for  determining  the  effective- 
ness of  the  program. 

Reporting  on  the  demand  for  services  in 
displaced  workers  programs  Is  out  of  date. 
Congress  was  considering  the  fiscal  year 
1988  budget,  which  will  determine  JTPA 
funds  for  the  program  year  beginning  July 
1, 1986.  in  the  summer  of  1985.  At  that  time, 
the  most  recent  report  on  the  num)>er8  of 
workers  served  and  program  spending  was 
over  a  year  old.  Brief  quarterly  or  semian- 
nual reports  showing  current  levels  of 
spending  and  demands  for  services  might 
serve  better  as  a  guide  for  congressional  ap- 
propriations. 

Moreover,  information  on  the  mix  of  serv- 
ices offered  in  Title  III  programs— Including 
vocational  skills  training,  on-the-job  train- 
ing, remedial  education,  relocation  assist- 
ance, and  Job  search  assistance— Is  incom- 
plete and  uncertain.  More  detailed  reports, 
at  least  on  an  annual  basis  on  the  service 
mix,  outcomes  by  different  tjrpe  of  service, 
and  characteristics  of  participants  receiving 
various  kinds  of  service  could  help  Congress 
determine  the  benefits  of  this  federally 
funding  program,  and  signal  needs  for 
changes  in  direction. 

JTPA  directs  the  Secretary  of  LalMr  to 
collect  data  on  the  number  of  permanent 
layoffs  and  plant  closings,  the  number  of 
workers  affected,  the  geographical  location 
of  closings,  and  the  types  of  Industries. 
Money  for  an  Initial  8-State  pilot  study  was 
not  appropriates  until  1984.  In  fiscal  year 
1985,  (Congress  appropriated  funds  for  a  na- 
tionwide stirvey,  which  is  now  being  done: 
funds  were  again  appropriated  for  this  pur- 
pose in  fiscal  year  1986.  Annual  updating  of 
this  Information  may  require  specific  appro- 
priations in  the  future. 

ISSUE  AREA  S:  nCPROVINC  SERVICES  FOR 
DISPLACED  HOMEMAKERS 

In  1984.  the  Carl  D.  Perkins  Vocational 
Education  Act  authorized  spending  of  up  to 
$86  million  per  year  on  grants  specifically 
designated  for  services  to  single  parents  and 
homemakers.  including  displaced  homemak- 
ers. In  mid-1985,  about  $63  million  had  been 
appropriated  for  grants  serving  this  target- 
ed group  in  the  year  l>eginning  July  1,  1985. 
An  undetermined  but  probably  sizable  por- 
tion of  these  grants  will  l>e  spent  for  assist- 
ance to  di^laced  homemakers.  In  the  past. 
Federal    spending    targeted    to    displaced 


homemakers  was  comparatively  small,  never 
exceeding  about  $8  to  $10  million  per  year. 

Tet  even  the  increased  Voc  Ed  grants  are 
still  very  modest  in  relation  to  the  eligible 
population.  No  estimate  bas  been  made  of 
the  numbers  of  single  parents  and  home- 
makers,  but  displaoed  homemalcers  alone 
probably  number  2  to  4  million.  If  aU  of 
these  people  were  to  participate  in  the  new 
Voc  Ed  program— and  two-thirds  of  the  Voc 
Ed  set-aside  grants  for  single  parents  and 
homemakers  went  to  «<t«pia^^i^  homemak- 
ers—$11  to  $22  per  person  would  be  avaQ- 
able.  A  roughly  comparable  figure  for  dis- 
placed workers  eligible  for  JTPA  Title  m 
assistance  in  the  transition  year  1981-84  was 
$74.  Under  the  (Comprehensive  Employment 
and  Training  Act  of  1980,  the  cootparable 
figure  for  disadvantaged  workers  eligible  for 
general  employment  and  training  programs 
was  $250  per  eligible  person.  These  figures 
are  given  only  for  purposes  of  comparison: 
actual  uptake  of  services  by  eligible  people 
is  never  100  percent,  and  participation 
varies  among  groups. 

Voc  Ed  programs  under  the  Perkins  Act 
were  just  gearing  up  in  1985.  It  is  too  early 
to  Identify  all  the  policy  issues  tliat  might 
arise  under  the  new  law,  but  one  that  is  al- 
ready under  debate  Is  whether  and  how  to 
amplify  the  very  sparse  data  about  dis- 
placed homemakers.  Very  little  information 
has  been  collected  on  existing  programs. 
The  Perkins  Act  authorizes,  but  does  not  re- 
quire, the  Department  of  Education  to  de- 
velop data  on  provision  of  vocational  educa- 
tion opportunities  for  single  parents  and 
homemakers.  Including  displaced  homemak- 
ers. This  information,  as  well  as  data  on  pro- 
vision of  other  services  such  as  outreach  and 
counseling,  Job  development.  Job  search  as- 
sistance, and  basic  educati(m,  would  be 
useful  to  States  in  using  existing  funds  effi- 
ciently, and  to  (ingress  in  "'■fc-«"t  appro- 
priations for  these  purposes  in  the  future. 

A  potential  topic  for  oversight  is  whether 
the  State  Sex  Equity  Coordinators  are  able 
to  wield  the  authority  the  law  gives  them  to 
administer  the  single  parents  and  home- 
makers  programs,  and  whether  the  set-aside 
funds  are  reaching  their  intended  benefici- 
aries through  programs  designed  to  meet 
their  special  needs.  The  Perkins  Act  places 
substantial  emphasis  on  set-asides,  or  tar- 
geting portions  of  the  grants  to  special  pop- 
ulations. These  set-asides.  Including  the  8.5 
percent  for  single  parents  and  homemakers, 
were  opposed  by  many  in  the  vocational 
education  establishment.  As  implementa- 
tion of  the  act  gets  imderway.  Congress  may 
wish  to  focus  oversight  attention  to  how  the 
set-aside  provisions  are  being  met. 

JTPA  is  a  potentially  Important  source  of 
employment  and  training  services  to  dis- 
placed homemakers.  Although  there  is  some 
overlap  in  services  with  those  that  Voc  Ed 
grants  can  provide,  JTPA  emphasizes  Job 
placement  more  heavily,  while  the  focus  on 
the  Voc  Ed  act  is  on  training.  Congress  did 
not  define  displaced  homemakers  as  a  prin- 
cipal target  group  for  JTPA  programs,  al- 
though they  are  specifically  mentioned  in 
the  law  as  one  of  the  groups  facing  employ- 
ment barriers  and  therefore  eligible  for 
some  services.  Because  of  income  eligibility 
criteria.  It  can  be  difficult  to  use  JTPA 
funds  in  projects  designed  to  serve  displaced 
homemakers.  Congress  may  wish  to  provide 
legislative  guidance  on  whether  projects 
serving  the  special  needs  of  displaced  home- 
makers  can  be  funded  under  JTPA,  and 
whether  JTPA  services  (either  under  Title 
HA  or  Title  HI)  should  be  more  readily 
available  to  displaced  homemakers. 
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oocorsnoEU.  nvoBMAnoii 
Whether  dliplaced  workers  and  homemak- 
ers  dioaae  training  or  an  immediate  Job 
senwh.  they  can  benefit  from  detailed,  up- 
to-date  information  on  the  kinds  of  Jobs 
amllBtale  in  the  local  labor  market.  The 
!  la  tme  of  projects  that  offer  reemploy- 
educatlon.  and  training  services  to 
workers  and  homemakers.  In 
many  Statea  the  information  provided  to 
i**ii|rt^~''  workers  projects  Is  neither  current 
nor  detailed  cnoo^  to  give  an  adequate  pic- 
ture of  what  occupations  are  in  demand  lo- 
taBj.  As  a  icault.  many  projects  are  forced 
to  operate  with  Uttle  information  w  initiate 
more  eztcnaive  Job  development  efforts 
than  would  be  neeeesary  if  good  local  inf  or- 

In  vailouB  surveys.  BUS  collects  a  great 
deal  of  Information  on  local  unemployment 
ratea,  levela  of  employment  and  earnings  by 
induatry.  and  on  occupations  within  Indus- 
tries. Much  of  thla  inf  <»mation  Is  tunneled 
into  natliwial  employment  estimates  and  oc- 
fnpattnnal  forecasts^  Some,  but  not  all, 
ooQect  -Awttor^i  data  to  provide 
I  detail  on  the  ooomatlonal  patterns  of 
local  indnstrtaa.  In  theae  Statea,  E8  analysts 
put  together  various  sets  of  Information. 
from  the  local  to  the  national  level,  end 
thus  ptovlde  a  rough  picture  of  growing, 
static,  and  declining  occupations  within  the 
State  or.  In  some  cases,  local  areas.  With  the 
diaip  drop  in  Vederal  funding  and  staffing 
levds  in  the  EB  system  since  fiscal  year 
Un.  however,  the  ability  of  many  States  to 
delect  aiMltlnnal  information  on  local  em- 
ployment has  been  weakened.  If  Congress 
wishes  to  place  more  wnphasii  aa  the  provi- 
sion of  rtrtafled  local  labor  market  inf orma- 
tlan.  several  optlana  are  available.  Including 
1)  legislattve  guidanee  throu^  JTPA  over- 
dght  to  focus  attention  on  providing  better 
inf oematlan  at  the  local  level  and  on  more 
infetmed  uae  of  ***-**"g  data,  and  2)  appro- 
prlatlan  of  funds  for  the  vedfic  purpose  of 
[  local  labor  market  Information. 


t:  oosDOcnwa  ■me«th  o>  thx 
ormwouMTOM  josi 
TKhndoglcal  diange  affects  both  the 
nmnber  of  Job  opportunities  and  the  akills 
and  edncatlon  needed  to  perform  Jotaa.  BL8 
kmc-rame  ftteeaattng  apfrifkally  attempts 
to  Inrwiwrate  the  effects  of  technological 
chance  on  the  numbers  of  occupations  in 


diffemt  industries.  Forecasting  the  effects 
of  technological  change  on  the  numbers  of 
Jobs  win.  Inescapably,  result  In  inaccuracies, 
simply  because  the  effects  of  technologies 
on  Joba  are  Influenced  by  a  variety  of  fac- 
tors that  are  difficult  to  predict,  including 
overall  aodoeconMnic  changes  and  domestic 
and  international  cmnpetlUon.  These  fore- 
casts would  be  more  useful  if  additional  re- 
sources were  devoted  to  sensitivity  analyses 
of  the  effects  of  major  changes,  including 
changes  In  technologies.  Sensitlyity  analyses 
might  help  Jobseekers  and  people  making 
career  choices  to  understand  how  the  re- 
quirements of  given  careers  might  change  in 
the  future,  but  the  analyses  would  be  un- 
likely to  Improve  significantly  the  overall 
aociuacy  of  the  forecasts. 

How  new  technologies  will  affect  skills 
and  education  needed  in  the  work  force  is 
not  completely  determined  by  the  technol- 
ogies alone.  Management,  workers,  and  soci- 
ety in  general  make  decisions  which  Influ- 
ence how  technologies  affect  Jobs.  The  char- 
acteristics of  the  machines  or  technologies, 
however,  do  limit  available  choices.  There- 
fore, If  American  businesses  are  to  create 
Jobs  that  build  on  the  current  and  potential 
skills  of  American  workers,  those  skills  must 
be  taken  into  account  when  the  technol- 
ogies are  designed.  There  is  a  tendency  to 
design  tkHls  and  humans  out  of  new,  auto- 
mated production  processes;  there  do  not 
seem  to  be  many  deliberate  efforts  to  design 
new  technologies  that  create  new,  skilled 
Jobs  or  enhance  the  skills  of  existing  work- 
ers, although  such  efforts  could  pay  divi- 
dends not  only  in  providing  better  Jobs,  but 
in  using  the  technologies  themselves  more 
effectively. 

Congress  might  wish  to  encourage  system- 
atic evaluation  of  the  employment  im- 
pacts—tooth quantitative  and  qualltative-of 
new  technologies  by  requiring  evaluation  of 
employment  impacts  in  major  federally  sup- 
ported technology  development  efforts  of 
the  Department  of  Defense,  the  National 
Science  Foimdation,  and  the  National 
Bureau  of  Standards.  In  addition.  Congress 
might  wish  to  direct  the  National  Science 
Foundation  or  other  agencies  to  fund  one  or 
more  centers  for  engineering  research  in  al- 
ternative work  organization  or  Job  design 
areas,  aimed  at  finding  wajrs  to  design 
skilled  jobs  in  conjunction  with  new  or  ex- 
isting technologies, 
issox  SRXA  s:  nfFHOvniG  basic  sjolls  m  thk 

WORK  FORO 

While  it  is  clear  from  evidence  gathered  in 
di«>laoed  worker  and  homemaker  projects 
that  basic  skills  deficiencies  are  widespread, 
the  exact  magnitude  of  the  probl«n  Is  un- 
known. A  better  understanding  of  the  di- 
menslans  of  the  basic  skills  problem  of 
young  adults  (21  to  25  years  old)  is  expected 
in  the  q>ring  of  1986.  when  a  national 
survey  of  functional  literacy  levels  among 
this  aiv  group  Is  scheduled  for  completion. 
This  is  the  first  national  survey  of  adult 
basic  educational  skills  in  more  than  a 
decade.  Regular,  systematic  surveys  of  basic 
skills  performance  levels  among  adults  (not 
Just  young  adults)  could  held  provide  guid- 
ance to  Congress  in  funding  programs  to 
combai  adult  functional  illiteracy. 

E^ren  without  more  exact  information  on 
the  numbers  of  adults  with  basic  skills  defi- 
dendea.  Congress  may  wish  to  consider  ex- 
panding support  for  basic  educational  pro- 
grams for  adults.  This  could  be  accom- 
plished through  Federal  support  of  adult 
basic  education  through  IncrMsed  outreach 
and  pfovislon  of  services  under  the  Adult 
Education  Act  (AEA),  together  with  devel- 


opment of  a  long-term  strategy  to  increase 
participation  in  AXA  i»ograms.  &icourac- 
ing  employed  adults  with  poor  basic  skills  to 
upgrade  thoae  skQls  while  stUl  enuiloyed 
can  help  Iniprove  the  competitlveneaB  of 
their  employers,  as  well  as  help  them  to 
make  career  changes  if  they  do  become  dis- 
placed. Displaced  workers  with  good  basic 
skills  are  more  likely  to  find  new  Jobs  quick- 
ly after  beint  displaced,  and  there  are  more 
Job  and  traiaing  options  open  to  them  (see 
Issue  Area  3,  above). 

issux  AUA  a:  mconxAonio  grkatkr  use  or 

ADULT  IDUCaTIOR  TO  lASI  WORKLOT  TRAIISI- 

noKS 

Many  imsUlled  or  semiskilled  workers  are 
tmaware  that  adult  education  can  reduce 
their  vulnerability  to  displacement,  or  that 
training  programs  are  available  within  their 
communities.  WhUe  skilled  workers,  profes- 
sionals, and  managers  are  more  likely  to 
take  advantage  of  educational  and  training 
facilities  in  their  communities  or  work- 
places, these  people,  too,  may  not  know 
about  all  ttae  options  open  to  them.  Ctm- 
gress  may  wish  to  consider  authorizing  out- 
reach programs  to  Inform  adult  workers  of 
the  poetsecondary  educational  opportunities 
in  their  communities,  to  encourage  their 
participation.  This  kind  of  program  also 
could  be  used  to  inform  people  with  basic 
skills  deficiencies  about  remedial  education 
opportunitiea  that  vrould  prepare  them  for 
poBtsecondary  programs. 

Another  option  Is  a  program  of  education- 
al financial  assistance  targeted  to  workers 
most  likely  to  be  displaced.  Under  existing 
policies,  tax  deductions  for  training  general- 
ly extend  orly  to  courses  related  to  a  work- 
er's current  Job.  and  part-time  adult  stu- 
dents who  are  employed  have  difficulty 
competing  for  Federal  financial  assistance. 
Workers  In  Industries  or  occupations  that 
are  considered  particularly  vulnerable  to 
displacement  might  be  given  preferences  in 
access  to  Federal  financial  assistance.  Eligi- 
bility for  the  asslstanrf  could  be  determined 
by  State  or  Federal  labor  and  employment 
agencies. 

ISSUE  ARIA  lo:  XXCOURAGHro  TRAIHIMG  AHS 
RKTRAnmiG  or  ACTIVE  WORK  rORCRS 

The  impaot  of  displacement  on  the  woi^ 
force  can  be  reduced  If  workers  In  displace- 
ment-prone Industries  or  occupations  begin 
to  make  tmnsiticHis  to  different  careers 
while  they  are  still  employed.  Often,  factors 
leading  to  displacement  develop  over  a  long 
time,  sometimes  over  several  years.  While 
some  woi^ers  may  make  effective  use  of 
this  Ume  to  find  a  new  Job  or  develop  differ- 
ent Job  skUlt,  most  do  not.  This  Is  especially 
true  of  the  workers  most  vulnerable  to  dis- 
placement, that  is.  unskilled  or  semiskiUed 
workers. 

One  of  the  most  effective  ways  to  deliver 
education  and  training  to  workers  Is  at  the 
wor^lace.  with  the  support  of  employers. 
Estimates  very  greatly,  but  American  busi- 
ness probably  spends  tens  of  billions  of  dol- 
lars a  year  on  worker  education  and  train- 
ing—much more  than  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment.  However,  with  the  exception  of  on- 
the-job  trabting  (which  Is  not  usually  count- 
ed as  a  trailing  expenditure),  most  of  this 
assistance  It  heavily  weighted  toward  pro- 
fessionals, technicians,  managers,  and  other 
highly  skilled  people.  The  workers  most  vul- 
nerable to  dbplacement— low-skilled,  nonsu- 
pervisory  or  production  woi^ers— are  prob- 
ably the  gM>up  least  served  by  employer- 
provided  education  and  training.  In  addi- 
tion, many  small  businesses  do  not  have  the 
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resources  to  provide  the  kind  of  education 
and  training  many  larger  businesses  offer. 

Measures  Congress  could  consider  to 
broadm  employers'  support  for  employee 
educatloo  and  training  Include:  1)  continu- 
ing the  exclusion  from  taxable  Inoome  of 
employee  benefits  under  qualified  employer- 
provided  continuing  education  programs,  an 
exclusion  which  wHl  not  apply  to  the  19M 
tax  year  unless  it  is  extended  by  Congress; 
2)  developing  an  improved  information  base 
on  employer-provided  training  and  educa- 
tion to  better  Judge  its  adequacy,  and  to 
help  identify  public  policies  encouraging 
theae  services;  and  S)  adopting  new  incen- 
tives to  encourage  employers  to  extend 
training  and  education  opportunities  to 
under-served  groups  of  workers,  possibly  by 
allowing  employers  to  use  such  expenses  as 
tax  credits.  An  alternative  to  the  third 
option  might  be  a  small  additional  payroll 
tax  to  finance  retraining  of  either  active  or 
displaced  wooers  from  businesses  that  do 
not  choose  to  provide  such  services  them- 
selves. Employers  who  do  provide  education 
and  training  to  low-skilled  production  and 
nonsupervisory  workers  could  be  exempted 
from  such  a  tax. 

ISSUE  AREA  1 1:  ENOOURACmC  RESEARCH.  DEVEL- 

oncKirr,  Ain>  TRAirsraR  or  msTRucnoHAL 

TBCHHOLOGT 

New  Instructional  technologies,  including 
computer-aided  instruction  (CAI)  and  inter- 
active vldeodisk  systems,  have  great  promise 
in  adult  training  and  education.  These  sys- 
tems can  Improve  access  to  training  and 
education  since  they  can  be  made  available 
at  times  and  places  that  are  convenient  for 
adults.  They  also  can  reduce  the  amount  of 
time  it  takes  to  learn— an  important  advan- 
tage given  the  limited  amount  of  time  most 
adults  have  available  for  education.  Some 
studies  have  found  that  adults  In  ctMnputer- 
based  training  achieved  the  same  competen- 
cies as  adults  in  conventional  training  in  less 
than  three  quarters  the  time.  Although  the 
Initial  costs  of  these  technologies  are  often 
viewed  as  a  barrier  to  their  adoption,  the 
costs  are  decreasing,  and  operating  costs  can 
be  very  low  when  high  use  levels  are 
achieved.  New  educational  technologies  are 
especially  promising  for  teaching  basic 
skills,  where  a  large  clientele  and  relatively 
unchanging  curriculum  offer  the  potential 
for  very  cost-effective  instruction. 

New  educational  technologies,  despite 
their  promise,  are  not  yet  widely  tised  in 
adult  education.  One  reason  Is  that  few 
teachers  and  administrators  have  much  ex- 
perience with  these  technologies,  and  poten- 
tial users  have  trouble  Judging  the  quality 
of  the  courseware  that  Is  available.  Most 
courseware  was  not  q>ecifically  designated 
for  adults,  and  information  on  the  perform- 
ance of  courseware  packages  Is  seriously 
lacking.  Potential  users  need  data  on  how 
well  different  systems  work,  as  a  basis  for 
Investment. 

If  Congress  wishes  to  encourage  greater 
use  of  instructional  technologies,  the  Feder- 
al role  could  be  expanded  through  more  ef- 
fective measures  to  transfer  federally  devel- 
oped training  technologies  to  education  and 
training  Inatltutlms,  and  the  private  sector, 
greater  support  for  development  of  new 
adult  basic  and  vocational  training  materi- 
als for  Instructional  technologies;  and  estab- 
llahment  of  one  or  more  national  centers  to 
focus  research  on  how  adults  learn. 

Many  instructional  technologies  In  cur- 
rent uae  were  developed  or  supported  by 
Federal  agendea— mainly  the  Department 
of  Defense  but  to  some  degree  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education  and  the  National  Sdence 


Foundation.  Systems  developed  for  the  Q>e- 
dfic  needs  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
can  often  be  adapted  to  dvlUan  adult  educa- 
tion, but  information  frequently  Is  not  avail- 
able to  potential  usera.  Moreover,  the  ex- 
pense of  modifying  them  may  inhibit  adop- 
tion. (Congress  might  wish  to  consider  estab- 
lishing a  training  technology  transfer  office 
to  keep  a  deaoiptive  Inventory  of  training 
technologies  developed  under  Federal  agen- 
dea,  together  with  information  on  the  capa- 
bilities of  the  technologies.  Such  an  office 
could  also  encourage  adaptatlcm  of  the 
courseware  for  dvllian  use  by  allowing  com- 
mercial enterprises  to  lease  or  buy  federally 
developed  technologies,  modify  them,  and 
sell  them  to  end  users. 

Much  of  the  courseware  used  in  basic 
skills  education  was  developed  for  high 
school  students— not  the  mature  population 
of  adults  that  have  basic  skills  deficiendes. 
Support  for  research  and  development  of 
new  courseware  specifically  designed  for 
adults  could  enhance  the  potential  contribu- 
tion of  instructional  technology  in  the  adult 
education  sj^stem.  Such  activities  could  be 
funded  through  the  Adult  Education  Act. 
To  avoid  competition  for  the  limited  funds 
available  for  delivery  of  remedical  education 
services  under  AEA,  it  may  well  be  that  a 
separately  funded  mechanism  would  be 
needed. 

Congress  may  also  wish  to  encourage 
more  research  on  the  nature  of  the  adult 
learning  process.  Currently,  little  research 
is  conducted  on  such  questions  as  how  to 
design  curricula  and  instructlcmal  approach- 
es so  that  they  are  appropriate  for  adults, 
how  to  measure  functional  literacy  levels 
among  adults,  and  how  to  evaluate  adult 
performance  in  educational  programs.  Also, 
little  attention  has  been  given  to  the  adult 
learner  in  evaluations  of  instructional 
courseware.  Such  issues  could  be  addressed 
through  a  research  program  focused  on  the 
adult  learner.  One  option  would  be  for  Con- 
gress to  direct  the  Department  of  Education 
to  charter  one  or  more  national  research 
centers  for  adult  learning  and  basic  skills. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  the  OTA 
first  raises  the  Issue  of  rapid  response 
to  displacement.  Trade  adjustment  as- 
sistance benefits  are  not  geared  to 
rapid  response.  Because  of  the  need 
for  certification  of  trade  impact,  many 
woiicers  face  a  very  long  waiting 
period  before  receiving  any  of  those 
benefits. 

As  to  the  Job  Training  Partnership 
Act,  it  authorizes  early  intervention  in 
plant  closing  but  when  many  States 
require  JTPA  service  providers  to  file 
E4>plications  or  proposals  there  often  is 
not  only  a  lack  of  rapid  response  but 
often  a  period  of  prolonged  delay 
before  services  reach  those  displaced 
workers. 

The  second  issue  I  want  to  address  is 
that  of  edu(»tion  and  training  activi- 
ties under  the  Job  Training  Partner- 
ship Act.  According  to  the  OTA,  few 
workers  can  afford  to  undertake  train- 
ing without  some  income  support,  or 
as  one  of  my  constituents  put  it, 
Charles  Kisner  of  North  Versailles 
township,  "this  program  doesn't  work 
for  people  with  no  income." 

One  cannot  ask  the  unemployed  to 
put  the  welfare  of  their  family  aside  in 
order   to   enter   training.   Twenty-six 


weeks  of  unemployment  oompensatton 
are  provided  under  law,  but  because  of 
bureaucratic  delays  in  starting  up 
training  programs,  many  workers  re- 
ceive only  a  few  wedES  of  tialning 
before  those  benefits  nm  out.  What  do 
they  do  then?  Where  can  they  go?  The 
Job  Training  Partnership  Act,  In  qiite 
of  good  intentions,  provides  little  or  no 
support.  Many  must  drop  out  of  train- 
ing to  take  whatever  part-time  work 
can  be  found. 

For  example,  many  of  my  constitu- 
ents were  given  less  than  $3  a  day  to 
live  on  while  enrolled  in  the  JTPA 
training  program.  That  assistance  does 
not  even  cover  the  cost  of  bus  fare  to 
and  from  the  program  let  alone  a 
single  book. 

Clearly,  education  and  training 
courses  need  improved  design  and 
management.  At  present,  many  local- 
ities simply  lack  the  necessary  skills 
and  expertise  to  design  effective  train- 
ing and  education  programs.  There  is 
no  Federal  office  specifically  designed 
to  help  State  and  lixad  governments  or 
JTPA  service  providers  to  develop  ef- 
fective retraining  programs,  and  there 
Is  also  no  specific  State  entity  which  is 
ultimately  responsible  for  designing 
JTPA  service  delivery,  and  monitoring 
the  effectiveness  of  displaced  worker 
assistance.  AH  of  these  activities  cry 
out  for  our  attentioiL 

Basic  skills  education.  Mr.  President, 
is  needed  by  at  least  20  percent  of  all 
our  displaced  workers.  Yet  basic  skills 
edu(aition  has  received  little  or  no  at- 
tention from  JTPA  service-providers, 
and  here  again  Federal  Involvement 
can  help. 

Last,  as  OTA  points  out.  there  is  Just 
too  little  information  available  on  the 
services  provided  to  displaced  workers. 
We  don't  know  what  help,  if  any, 
these  people  have  received,  or  what 
funds  have  been  spent  on  each  activi- 
ty. No  State  is  required  to  certify  its 
activities  to  the  Department  of  Labor, 
and  thus  we  are  not  quite  certain  what 
is  really  going  on  in  the  field.  All  we 
can  be  certain  of  is  that  a  great  major- 
ity of  displaced  workers  are  not  being 
helped. 

How  then,  must  we  proceed?  There 
is  no  question  that  JTPA  can  provide 
rapid  response  to  large-scale  layoffs 
and  closings.  Our  imemplojonent  com- 
pensation system  can  provide  support 
to  unemployed  woi^ers  in  i^jproved 
training  programs.  We  can  certainly 
assist  the  States  in  designing  effective 
retraining,  and  we  can  provide  re- 
sources for  remedial  education.  The 
Department  of  Labor  is  more  than  ca- 
pable of  compiling  the  necessary  infor- 
mation to  determine  what  services  are 
and  are  not  being  provided.  The  fact 
of  the  matter  is  that  we  are  not  pro- 
viding the  necessary  assistanoe.  or  the 
needed  resources,  to  make  all  of  this 
come  about 
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(c)  For  purposes  of  subsection  (bXlXA).        (c)  Sums  payable  to  any  State  by  reason     dislocated  workers  under  this  title  to  which 
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AH  we  tan  be  certain  of  is  that  a 
great  majortty  of  dlnplaced  workers. 
fORMrty  idf-aui>portiiig,  very  proud 
AmerteaiM.  are  not  being  helped  at  all. 

Wor  that  reaaon  my  colleague  and 
fklend  from  West  Virginia.  Senator 
RocKVHXB.  and  I  are  Introducing 
ledtfatten  which  will  accomplish  this 
goaL 

It  Is  a  real  pleasure  to  be  Joined  in 
the  efforts  by  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  West  Virginia  who  was  Oov- 
emn-  of  the  State  of  West  Virginia 
untfl  January  1985  and  had  really 
hiiwii  nm  ezperienoe  in  designing  and 
hdi^ng  administer  these  programs. 

I  ml^t  add  that  this  bUl  does  some- 
thing a  tot  of  other  proposals  usually 
do  not  do.  Mr.  President.  We  provide  a 
*t"MM»tng  mechanism  to  pay  for  the 
costs  of  the  changes  that  we  propose 
in  the  Job  Training  Partnership  Act 
and  tat  the  cost  of  the  Trade  Adjust- 
mmt  Assiwtawe  Program,  a  single. 
stable  source  of  revenue. 

The  1985  reconciliation  bill  con- 
tained authnrity  for  an  ad  valorem  fee 
on  imptnts.  capped  at  1  percent.  The 
timds  generated  by  that  source  would 
more  than  provide  for  our  retraining 
programs.  This  legislation  passed  the 
Senate  over  a  year  ago.  but  was 
dropped.  I  am  sorry  to  say.  in  confer- 
ence. But  the  legislation  is  nonetheless 
vaUd  because  it  rests  on  the  principle 
that  those  who  use  our  Nation's  mar- 
kets to  thdr  sdvantage  have  an  obliga- 
tion to  help  fund  the  adjustment  of 
those  they  dislocate. 

Second,  the  legislation  provides  10 
we^s  additional  unemployment  com- 
pensaflon  to  workers  enrolled  in  an 
spprovaMe  training  program  under 
JPTA  title  m.  In  this  way.  workers 
can  complete  classroom  training,  or 
undertake  remedial  education,  without 
fear  of  becoming  destitute. 

Most  importantly,  our  legislation 
would  require  the  establishment  of  a 
dislocated  worker  unit  in  each  State 
and  in  the  Department  of  Labor.  This 
unit  would  be  responsible  for  design- 
ing and  overseeing  worker  retraining 
and  Job  search  assistance,  for  compil- 
ing accurate  information  on  services 
provided,  and  for  providing  Immediate 
reqixnise  to  plant  closings  and  mass 
layoffk. 

I  cannot  emphasize  sufficiently  the 
importance  of  a  rapid  response  capa- 
bility. The  participation  rate  of  work- 
ers in  training  programs  tends  to  drop 
precipitously  when  services  are  not 
proTtded  at  time  of  layoff  or  plant 
closing.  The  workers  we  lose  as  a 
!«sult,  we  may  never  get  back. 

In  order  to  be  certain  that  funds  are 
available  fm  rapid  response  to  plant 
ffloatngs,  the  bill  requires  a  5-percent 
setHwide  in  each  State's  formula  funds 
for  rapid  reqwnse.  In  addition,  in 
order  to  be  certain  that  remedial  edu- 
cation receives  the  priority  it  deserves, 
an  additional  S-peroent  set-sside  Is  re- 
quired for  remedial  education  funding. 


By  enacting  this  legislation,  we  will 
demonstrate  that  Federal  efforts  to  re- 
tnin  workers  and  return  them  to  pro- 
ductive employment  is  not  an  emer- 
gency program— utilized  only  in  times 
of  extreme  high  unemployment— but 
an  enduring  commitment  to  domestic 
competitiveness.  We  will  not  continue 
as  a  great  nation  when  we  allow  skilled 
woricers  to  fall  into  underemployment. 
We  will  not  be  effective  competitors  in 
the  world  marketplace  if  we  allow  our 
human  resources  to  lie  fallow. 

Idr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  and  a  section-by-sec- 
tion summary  of  its  contents  be  print- 
ed in  the  Rkcoro  at  the  conclusion  of 
my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection  it  is  so  ordered. 

[See  exhibit  1.1 

Mr.  HEINZ.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
Join  me  in  cosponsorlng  this  sensible, 
cost-efficient  method  to  restore  our 
best  asset,  or  workers,  to  full  employ- 
ment. 

Exhibit  1 
s.  sa4 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECnON  1.  SHORT  TITLE. 

TUis  title  may  be  cited  as  the  "Worker  Ad- 
justment Improvement  Act  of  1987". 

TTTLE  I-FINANCING  THROUGH  THE  IMPO- 
smON  OF  SMAIX  UNIFORM  DUTY  ON  ALL 
IMPORTS 

SEC.  101.  IMPOSITION  OF  SMALL  UNIFORM  DUTY 
ON  ALL  IMPORTS. 

(a)  Nbgotiations.— 

(1)  The  President  shall  undertake  negotia- 
tions necessary  to  achieve  changes  in  the 
General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade 
that  would  aUow  any  country  to  impose  a 
small  uniform  duty  on  all  imports  to  such 
country  for  the  purpose  of  using  the  reve- 
nue from  such  duty  to  fund  any  program 
which  assists  adjustment  to  import  competi- 
tion. 

(2)  On  the  date  that  is  6  months  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  title,  the  Presi- 
dent shall  submit  to  the  Congress  a  report 
on  the  progress  of  negotiations  conducted 
under  paragraph  (1). 

(3)  On  the  first  day  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  title  on  which  the  General 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  allows  any 
couatry  to  impose  a  duty  described  in  para- 
graph (1).  the  President  shall  submit  to  the 
Congress  a  written  statement  certifying 
that  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and 
Trade  allows  such  a  duty. 

(b)  iMFOBinoH  OF  Duty.— Chapter  S  of 
titte  n  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974  (19  U.S.C. 
2391.  et  seQ.).  is  further  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sec- 
tion: 

-8KC  2M.  IMPOSITION  OF  ADDITIONAL  DUTY. 

"(a)  In  addition  to  any  other  duty  imposed 
by  law,  there  is  hereby  imposed  a  duty  on 
all  articles  entered,  or  withdrawn  from 
warehouse,  for  consumption  in  the  customs 
territory  of  the  United  SUtes. 

"(b)  The  rate  of  the  duty  imposed  by  sub- 
section (a)  shall  be  a  uniform  ad  valorem 
rate  proclaimed  by  the  President  at  least  30 
days  prior  to  the  date  such  rate  takes  effect 
which  is  equal  to  the  lesser  of — 

"CA)  1  percent,  or 


"(B)  a  percentage  that  is  sufficient  to  pro- 
vide the  funding  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
provlsiona  of  chapten  3  and  3. 

"(cXl)  tixcept  as  otherwise  provided  in 
this  subsoetlon.  duty-free  treatmoit  provid- 
ed with  fespeet  to  any  article  under  any 
other  provision  of  law  shall  not  prevent  the 
Impooitloa  of  duty  with  respect  to  such  arti- 
cle by  subsection  (a). 

"(2)  No  duty  shall  be  imposed  by  subsec- 
tion (a)  with  respect  to— 

"(A)  any  article  (other  than  an  article  pro- 
vided for  in  item  870.40,  870.46.  870.50, 
870.55  or  870.60  of  the  Tariff  Schedules  of 
the  Unltod  States)  that  is  treated  as  duty 
free  imder  schedule  8  of  the  Tariff  Sched- 
ules of  the  United  States,  or 

"(B)  any  entry  which  has  a  value  of  less 
than  $1,000.". 

SEC  1*2.  EIPECnVE  DAT*. 

(a)  Ih  OnintAi..— The  provisions  of  section 
101(a),  shall  take  effect  on  the  date  of  en- 
actment d  this  title. 

(b)  ASOITIOHAL  DUTT  AHS  TSUST  PUHD.— 

(1)  the  amendment  made  by  section  101(b) 
shall  apply  to  any  article  entered,  or  with- 
drawn from  warehouse,  for  consumption 
after  the  earlier  of — 

(A)  the  date  that  is  2  years  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  title,  or 

(B)  the  date  that  is  30  days  after  the  date 
on  which  the  President  submits  to  the  Con- 
gress the  written  statement  described  in  sec- 
tion I01(aX3). 

TITLE  n—UNEHFLOYMENT  COMPENSATION 
FOR  DISLOCATED  WORKERS 

SEC  101.  SHORT  TTfLE. 

This  title  may  be  cited  as  the  "Unemploy- 
ment Compensation  for  Dislocated  Workers 
Act". 

SEC  Ml.  FgDKKAL.8TATB  AGRCEMKNTa 

(a)  Any  State  which  desires  to  do  so  may 
enter  inte  and  participate  in  an  agreement 
with  the  Secretary  of  Labor  (hereinafter  in 
this  title  referred  to  as  the  "Secretary") 
under  thk  tlUe.  Any  State  which  is  a  party 
to  an  agreement  under  this  title  may,  upon 
providing  thirty  days'  written  notice  to  the 
Secretary,  terminate  such  agreement. 

(b)  Any  such  agreement  shall  provide  that 
the  State  agency  will  make  payments  of 
Federal  unemployment  compensation  for 
dislocated  workers— 

(1)  to  individuals  who— 

(A)  have  exhausted  all  rights  to  regular 
compensation  under  the  State  law, 

(B)  hate  no  rights  to  compensation  (in- 
cluding regular  compensation,  extended 
compensation,  and  Federal  supplemental 
compensation)  with  respect  to  a  week  under 
such  law  or  any  other  State  unemployment 
compensation  law  or  to  compensation  under 
any  other  Federal  law  (and  is  not  paid  or 
entitled  to  be  paid  any  additional  compensa- 
tion under  any  such  State  or  Federal  law); 

(C)  are  not  receiving  compensation  with 
respect  to  such  week  under  the  unemploy- 
ment compensation  law  of  Canada;  and 

(D)  are  participating  In  a  Job  training  pro- 
gram for  dislocated  woi^ers  under  title  ni 
of  the  Job  Training  Partnership  Act; 

(2)  for  up  to  ten  weeks  of  unemployment 
which  begin  in  the  individual's  period  of  eli- 
gibility, 

except  tkat  no  payment  of  Federal  unem- 
ployment compensation  for  dislocated  work- 
ers shall  be  made  to  any  individual  for  any 
week  of  unemployment  which  begins  more 
than  two  yean  after  the  end  of  the  benefit 
year  for  which  he  exhausted  his  rights  to 
regular  compensation. 


(c)  For  purposes  of  subsection  (bXlXA), 
an  Individual  shall  be  deemed  to  have  ex- 
hausted bis  tights  to  regular  compensation 
under  a  State  law  when— 

(1)  no  payments  of  regular  compensation 
can  be  made  under  such  law  because  such 
Individual  has  received  all  regiilar  compen- 
sation available  to  him  based  on  employ- 
ment or  wages  during  his  base  period;  or 

(2)  his  rights  to  such  compensation  have 
been  terminated  by  reason  of  the  expiration 
of  the  benefit  year  with  respect  to  which 
such  rights  existed. 

(d)  For  puiposes  of  any  agreement  under 
this  title— 

(1)  the  amount  of  the  Federal  unemploy- 
ment compensation  for  dislocated  workers 
which  shall  be  payable  to  any  individual  for 
any  week  of  total  unemployment  shall  be 
equal  to  the  amount  of  the  regular  compen- 
sation (including  dependents'  allowances) 
payable  to  him  during  his  benefit  year 
under  the  State  law  for  a  week  of  total  un- 
employment; and 

(2)  the  terms  and  conditions  of  the  State 
law  which  apply  to  claims  for  extended  com- 
pensation and  to  the  payment  thereof  shall 
apply  to  claims  for  Federal  unemployment 
compensation  for  dislocated  workers  and 
the  payment  thereof;  except  that  the  com- 
pensation shall  not  be  terminated  or  re- 
duced because  of  the  individual's  participa- 
tion in  the  Job  training  program  or  because 
of  the  application  of  any  provision  of  law  re- 
lating to  availability  for  work,  active  search 
for  work,  or  refusal  to  accept  work. 

(eXl)  Any  agreement  under  this  title  with 
a  State  shall  provide  that  the  State  will  es- 
tablish, for  each  eligible  Individual  who  files 
an  application  for  Federal  unemployment 
compensation  for  dislocated  workers,  a  Fed- 
eral unemployment  compensation  for  dislo- 
cated workers  account  with  respect  to  such 
individual's  benefit  year. 

(2)  The  amount  established  in  such  ac- 
count for  any  individual  shall  be  equal  to 
ten  times  his  average  weekly  benefit 
amount  (as  determined  for  purposes  of  sec- 
Uon  202(bXlXC)  of  the  Federal-State  Ex- 
tended Unemployment  Compensation  Act  of 
1970)  for  his  benefit  year.  The  total  amount 
of  compensation  payable  to  an  individual 
under  an  agreement  entered  Into  under  this 
title  shall  not  exceed  the  amount  in  such  in- 
dividual's account. 

(f)  No  Federal  unemployment  compensa- 
tion for  dislocated  workers  shall  be  payable 
to  any  individual  under  an  agreement  en- 
tered into  under  this  title  for  any  week  be- 
ginning before  the  week  following  the  week 
In  which  such  agreement  Is  entered  Into. 

SEC  MS.  PAYMENTS  TO  STATES  HAVING  AGREE- 
MENTS FOR  THE  PAYMENT  OF  FEDER- 
AL UNEMPLOYMENT  COMPENSATION 
FOR  DISLOCATED  WORCERa 

(a)  There  shall  be  paid  to  each  State 
which  has  entered  Into  an  agreement  under 
this  title  an  amoimt  equal  to  100  per 
centum  of  the  Federal  unemployment  com- 
pensation for  dislocated  workers  paid  to  in- 
dividuals by  the  State  pursuant  to  such 
agreement. 

(b)  No  payment  shall  be  made  to  any 
State  under  this  section  with  respect  to 
oompensation  to  the  extent  the  State  is  en- 
titled to  relmbiuvement  with  respect  to 
such  compensation  under  the  provisions  of 
any  Federal  law  other  than  this  title  or 
chapter  85  of  UUe  5  of  the  United  SUtes 
Code.  A  State  shall  not  be  entitled  to  any 
relmbunement  under  such  chapter  85  with 
respect  to  any  compensation  to  the  extent 
the  State  la  entitled  to  relmbunement 
under  this  title  with  respect  to  such  com- 
peiuatl<m. 


(c)  Sums  payable  to  any  State  by  reaaon 
of  such  State's  having  an  agreement  under 
this  title  shall  be  payable,  either  In  advance 
or  by  way  of  reimbursement  (as  may  be  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary),  In  such 
amounts  as  the  Secretary  estimates  the 
State  will  be  entitled  to  receive  under  this 
title  for  each  calendar  month,  reduced  or  in- 
creased, ss  the  case  may  be,  by  any  amount 
by  which  the  Secretary  finds  that  his  esti- 
mates for  any  prior  calendar  month  were 
greater  or  less  than  the  amounts  which 
should  have  been  paid  to  the  State.  Such  es- 
timates may  be  made  on  the  basis  of  statisti- 
cal sampling  or  any  other  method  as  may  be 
agreed  upon  by  the  Secretary  and  the  State 
agency  of  the  State  Involved. 

SEC  M4.  FINANCtNG  PROVI8ION& 

(aXl)  Funds  in  the  extended  unemploy- 
ment compensation  account  (as  established 
by  section  905  of  the  Social  Security  Act)  of 
the  Unemployment  Trust  Fund  shall  be 
used  for  the  >tia.Hng  of  payments  to  States 
having  agreements  entered  into  under  this 
tiUe. 

(2)  The  Secretary  shall  from  time  to  time 
certify  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for 
payment  to  each  State  the  sums  payable  to 
such  State  under  this  title.  The  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  prior  to  audit  or  settlement 
by  the  General  Accounting  Office,  shall 
make  payments  to  the  State  in  accordance 
with  such  certification,  by  transfen  from 
the  extended  unemployment  compensation 
account  (as  established  by  section  905  of  the 
Social  Security  Act)  to  the  account  of  such 
State  in  the  Unemployment  Trust  Fund. 

(b)  There  are  hereby  authorised  to  be  ap- 
propriated, without  fiscal  year  llmitatlcm.  to 
the  extended  unemployment  compensation 
account,  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  title. 
Amounts  appropriated  pursuant  to  the  pre- 
ceding sentence  shall  not  be  required  to  be 
repaid. 

(c)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated from  the  general  fund  of  the  Treasury, 
without  fiscal  year  limitation,  such  funds  as 
may  be  necessary  for  purposes  of  assisting 
States  (as  provided  in  title  m  of  the  Social 
Security  Act)  in  meeting  the  costs  of  admin- 
istration of  agreements  under  this  title. 

SEC  tti.  DEFINmONS. 

For  purposes  of  this  title— 

(1)  the  terms  "compensaUcm",  "regular 
compensation",  "extended  compensation", 
"base  period",  "benefit  year",  "State". 
"State  agency",  "State  law",  and  "week" 
shall  have  the  meanings  assigned  to  them 
under  section  205  of  the  Federal-State  Ex- 
tended Unemployment  Compensation  Act  of 
1970;  and 

(2)  the  term  "period  of  eligibility"  means, 
with  respect  to  any  individual,  any  week 
which  b<«lns  on  or  after  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  title,  except  that  an  Individ- 
ual shall  not  have  a  period  of  eligibility 
unless— 

(A)  his  benefit  year  ends  on  or  after  June 
1, 1984,  or 

(B)  such  individual  was  entitled  to  ex- 
tended compensation  for  a  week  which 
begins  on  or  after  June  1, 1984. 

SEC  Mt.  FRAUD  AND  OVERPAYMENTS. 

(aXl)  If  an  individual  knowingly  has 
made,  or  caused  to  be  made  by  another,  a 
false  statemmt  or  representation  of  a  mate- 
rial fact,  or  knowingly  has  failed,  or  caused 
another  to  fall,  to  disclose  a  material  fact, 
and  as  a  result  of  such  false  statement  or 
repreaentaUon  or  of  such  nondisclosure 
such  Individual  has  received  an  amount  of 
Federal   unemployment   compensation   for 


dislocated  worken  under  this  title  to  wlilefa 
he  was  not  entitled,  such  indlvtdaal— 

(A)  shall  be  Ineligible  for  furtber  Federal 
unemployment  compensation  for  'tlsliwatffl 
worken  under  this  title  in  aooordanoe  with 
the  provialoiis  of  the  applicable  State  unem- 
ployment oompensation  law  relating  to 
fraud  In  connection  with  a  claim  for  unem- 
ployment compensation;  and 

(B)  shall  be  subject  to  prosecution  under 
section  1001  of  UUe  18,  United  States  Code. 

(2XA)  In  the  case  of  indlTidualB  who  have 
received  amounts  of  Federal  unemployment 
compensaUon  for  dislocated  worken  under 
this  UUe  to  which  they  were  not  entitled, 
the  State  Is  authorised  to  require  such  Indi- 
viduals to  repay  the  amounts  of  such  com- 
pensaUon to  the  State  agmcy,  except  that 
the  State  agency  may  waive  such  repayment 
if  It  determines  that— 

(I)  the  payment  of  such  compensatlcm  was 
without  fault  on  the  part  of  any  such  indi- 
vidual, and 

(ii)  such  repayment  would  be  contraiy  to 
equity  and  good  conadenoe. 

(B)  The  State  agency  may  recover  the 
amount  to  be  repaid,  or  any  part  thereof,  by 
deductions  from  any  Federal  unemployment 
compensaUon  for  dislocated  worken  pay- 
able to  such  individual  under  this  UUe  or 
from  any  unemployment  compensation  pay- 
able to  such  individual  under  any  Federal 
unemployment  compensation  law  adminis- 
tered by  the  State  agency  or  under  any 
other  Federal  law  administered  by  the  State 
agency  which  i»ovldes  for  the  payment  of 
any  assistance  or  allowance  with  respect  to 
any  week  of  unemployment,  during  the 
three-year  period  after  the  date  such  indi- 
viduals received  the  payment  of  the  com- 
pensation to  which  they  were  not  enttUed. 
except  that  no  single  deduction  may  exceed 
50  per  centum  of  the  wedcly  benefit  amount 
from  which  such  deducUon  is  made. 

(C)  No  repayment  shall  be  required,  and 
no  deduction  shall  be  made,  untfl  a  determl- 
naUon  has  been  made,  notice  thereof  and  an 
opportunity  for  a  fair  hearing  has  been 
given  to  the  Individual,  and  the  determlna- 
Uon  has  become  final. 

(3)  Any  determlnaUon  by  a  State  agency 
under  paragraph  (1)  or  (2)  shall  be  subject 
to  review  in  the  same  manner  and  to  the 
same  extent  as  determinaUons  imder  the 
State  unemployment  compensaUon  law,  and 
only  In  that  manner  and  to  that  extent. 

TITLE  ni— SraENGTHENDiG  THE 
DISLOCATED  WORKERS  PROGRAM 

SEC    Ml.    MINIMUM    NUMIUR    OF    DISLOCATED 
WOaUDB  RIQUIRKMENT. 

Section  302(a>  of  the  Job  Training  Part- 
nership Act  (hereafter  In  this  UUe  referred 
to  as  the  "Act")  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  sentence:  'In 
establishing  procedures  under  this  subsec- 
tion each  State  shall  include  any  termlnar 
tion  or  layoff  which  Involves  100  or  more 
employees  in  any  place  of  employment  in 
the  identification  of  dislocated  worken  for 
the  purpose  of  this  UUe  .". 

SEC  MZ.  FEDERAL  DISLOCAISD  WORKBSS  UNIT. 

(a)  Part  D  of  UUe  I  of  the  Act  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  section: 

"rxDnuu.  DisLOCATKs  woKKxas  mm 
"Sec.  172.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  estab- 
lish a  Federal  Dislocated  Worken  Unit  in 
the  Department  which  shall— 

"(1)   receive   an   annual   plan   from   the 
States  for  providing  services  under  UUe  UV, 
"(2)  receive  the  reports  required  under 
secUon  310  of  this  Act; 
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•^ti  MtaMUi  perfonBanee  luideUaes  for 
muter  tttte  m.  and  report 
to  OoBgna  on  State  perfonnance: 


'^4)  profMe  ti>dmlr«l  ■■titinrp.  reauired 
ondv  nettoo  UO  of  tlili  Act.  to  the  States 
and  to  loeal  aenlta  provldefa,  utOlainr  the 
nstaDal  oCDoea  of  the  Department  of  Labor. 

The  raport  laquUed  by  dauae  (S)  of  this 
anhMstian  ahaD  taidude  »*«n«iimtirt«tfam« 
to  tD^■0te  procram  perf  onnanoe,  taicludliic 
taut  "w*  Iteilted  to  Iniiroved  lUlla  trainlns 


"(b)  The  Secretary  ahall  enter  into  an 
■I""""*  with  the  Matlonal  Comfnlwlon 
for  Kmlagrmeni  PoUcy  to  conduct  reeearch 
and  evalnathin  of  metbodi  for  effective 
vocker  adjuatment.  The  Secretary  shall 
report  annwafly  to  the  ContTeas  on  the  flnd- 
iDff  umilllin  tram  the  acreement  entered 
taito  under  *hi«  aectlan.". 

(bXl)  Sectton  906  of  the  Act  to  amended 
by- 

(A)  BtriUnc  out  "Sac.  305."  and  Inserting 
In  Ueu  thereof  "(bn  and 

(B)  by  tuaeitim  after  the  aection  beading 
thefoDovtair- 

8k.  a06.  (a)  each  State  shall  prepare  and 
aobntt  to  the  Secretary  a  State  plan  of  the 
Mttvtttea  irtikh  the  State  will  carry  out  in 
the  wMomilliii  flacal  year.  The  plan  re- 
Vdred  by  thte  aulfBtinn  shall  be  submitted 
at  sodi  ttBM  aa  the  Secretary  specif  lea.  and 
ahaD  Tittii*'*  such  Inf  otmatlon  as  the  Secre- 
tary may  reaaonaMy  reoulre.". 

<axA)  The  headtaw  of  seeticm  305  of  the 
Act  la  "«— M«»^  to  read  as  f  oQows: 


[  FLAMS  Un>  BKVIXW" 

(B)  Item  "Sec  305."  of  the  table  of  con- 
tanta  of  the  Act  to  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 
"See.  106.  Procram  plana  and  review.". 

(c)  The  table  of  contents  of  the  Act  is 
aaended  tar  adding  after  item  "Sec.  171." 
the  following  new  item: 
"See.  ITS.  Ftoderal  dUocated  workers  unit.". 


or  8TAn  DIBUtCATED 
I  UNIT. 

Section  S03(a)  of  the  Act  to  amended  by 
atrlUng  out  "Rnandal"  and  inserting  in 
Hen  thereof  "Subject  to  the  reservations 
under  the  pcovlakxia  of  sutaaecUons  (c)  and 
(d).  flnandal". 

"(eXl)  lach  State  shall  from  financial  as- 
slstancf  provided  to  that  State  in  any  flacal 
year  reaerve  an  amount  not  to  exceed  5  per- 
cent of  the  amount  available  to  the  State 
under  thia  title  for  that  flacal  year  to  estab- 
Ush  and  operate  a  State  dislocated  workers 
unit 

"(3)  The  unit  establlahed  and  operated 
tram  the  amount  avaOahle  for  tbto  subsec- 
tion shall  have  general  authority  to— 

"(A)  respond  immediately  to  large  scale 
layottB.  terminations,  and  including  est>e- 
dally  tcxmlnatk»a  of  employment  resulting 
from  pwTnanwit  closure  of  a  plant  or  facili- 
ty. 

"(B)  fatahllsh  and  operate  an  information 
gathetlnc  and  notification  system  designed 
to  fadUUte  the  nodfkatkn  by  employers  of 
permanent  cteoure  of  any  plant  or  facility 
wtthln  the  State: 

"(C)  provide  appropriate  information  and 
asaiatanoe  to  both  employers  and  employees 
antojeet  to  audi  a  pwmanfnt  doaure;  and 

"(D)  fjrtlttate  rapid  and  neceasary  serv- 
I  to  dislocated  worken  affected  by  such  a 


"(3)  Bach  State  unit  aastoted  under  thto 
■Bbaectlon  diall  ooordtnate  actlvlUes  con- 
dneted  by  the  unit  with  the  State  Job  co- 
ordlnatlng  eouncO  eatabllahed  in  that  State 


pursuant  to  section  123  and  with  the  appro- 
priate regional  office  of  the  Department  of 
Labor.". 

sac  M4.  BASIC  8KIIX8  EDUCATION. 

Section  303  of  the  Act  to  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(4)  From  the  amounts  available  to  each 
State  under  thto  title  for  each  flacal  year 
each  State  shall  reaerve.  in  addition  to 
amounts  reserved  pursuant  to  subsection  (c) 
of  thto  section,  an  amount  not  to  exceed  3 
percent  of  such  amount  In  each  fiscal  year 
in  order  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  thto 
parasraph,  relattitg  to  the  furnishing  of 
basic  skilto  education.  From  the  amount  re- 
served by  each  State  and  available  under 
thto  subsection  the  State  shall  conduct  basic 
sUUk  education  programs  for  displaced 
workers  assisted  under  thto  title.". 

BBC    3SS.    JOINT    LABOB-MANAGBMENT   TRAINING 
PROGBAMS. 

(a)  TlUe  in  of  the  Act  to  amended  by 
sddbig  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
section: 

"jOUrt  LABOa-MAllAGnCXHT  TRAUnHG 
PROORAMS 

"Sfec.  309.  (a)  From  amounts  allotted  to  a 
State  in  each  fiscal  year  under  section  301, 
or  otherwise  available  to  a  State  under  thto 
UUe.  the  State,  through  the  State  dislocated 
workers  unit,  nuty  estabUsh  Joint  labor-man- 
agement training  programs. 

"(bXl)  Funds  available  under  thto  section 
may  be  used  for  grants  to  labor-manage- 
ment committees.  Each  such  committee,  de- 
siring to  receive  a  grant  from  a  State's  dislo- 
cated workers  unit  shall  submit  an  applica- 
tion to  that  unit. 

"(3)  Each  such  application  shall  provide 
assurances  that— 

"(AKi)  the  committee  was  established  by  a 
voluntary  cooperative  agreement,  between 
the  employer  and  the  employees  employed 
at  or  operating  out  of  a  single  site,  and 

"(i)  the  employer  has  certified  that  it  will 
comply  with  the  terms  of  such  agreement: 

"(B)  the  committee  does  not  have,  as  one 
of  itB  purposes,  the  discouragement  of  the 
exercise  of  rights  contained  in  section  7  of 
the  NaUonal  Labor  ReUtions  Act  (29  n.S.C. 
157)  or  the  interference  with  collective  bar- 
gaining in  any  plant  or  industry; 

"(C)  a  description  of  any  arrangements 
that  have  been  made  with  the  administra- 
tive entity  for  a  service  delivery  area  in  the 
vicinity  for  the  purpose  of — 

"(t)  obtaining  Information  concerning 
(and  improved  access  to)  educational  and 
training  services  available  in  the  locality, 
such  as  institutional  skill  training,  on-the- 
job  training,  training  programs  operated  by 
employers  or  labor  organizations,  or  on-site, 
industry-specific  training  supportive  of  in- 
dustrial or  economic  development: 

"(B)  providing,  through  the  service  deliv- 
ery area,  local  providers  of  education  and 
training  with  information  concerning  the 
needs  of  the  committee  for  their  services; 
and 

"(til)  assessing  such  training  and  educa- 
tloittl  needs,  providing  information  and  rec- 
ommendations regarding  such  needs  to  local 
educational  and  training  service  providers, 
and  matching  such  training  needs  to  the 
programs  available. 

"(t)  For  purpose  of  programs  under  thto 
section,  an  eligible  worker  to  a  worker  who  to 
or  may  be  at  risk  of  losing  employment  be- 
cause of  skill  obsolescence  or  because  of  a 
modernization  or  other  production  adjust- 
ment program  which  hto  or  her  employer  to 
undertaking  in  order  to  remain  or  become 
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competitive  In  International  marketa,  or  be- 
cause of  plant  closing  or  large-aeale  lay-off. 

"(c)  A  labor-management  committee  may 
uae  funda  under  thto  section  to  provide  to  or 
obtain  for  eligible  workers  any  one  or  more 
of  the  following  servloea: 

"(1)  early  warning  adjustment  services  in 
the  event  of  mam  layoffs  or  plant  closings 
including  such  services  aa  personal  and  fi- 
nancial counseling,  referral  to  community 
services.  ciu«er  counseling.  Job  search  assist- 
ance. Job  development,  retraining,  and  relo- 
cation aaststance; 

"(3)  apliltude  testing  and  career  counsel- 
ing: 

"(3)  on-the-job  training; 

"(4)  insatuU<mal  training; 

"(5)  tuition  asBlstanoe; 

"(6)  uptf«dlng  of  skilto;  and 

"(7)  education,  including  basic  sklUs  and 
literacy  training  as  well  as  more  advanced 
education  intended  to  Increase  the  profi- 
ciency and  adaptability  of  wooers  in  a 
changing  work  environment. 

"(dXl)  Nothing  In  thto  section  shall  be 
construed  to  affect  the  terms  or  condltitms 
of  any  collective  bargaining  agreement, 
whether  entered  into  before  or  after  the 
date  of  entry  Into  an  agreement  under  sub- 
section (b). 

"(2)  No  money  or  other  things  of  value 
provided  by  an  employer  to  a  committee 
pursuant  to  thto  section  shall  be  held  to  be  a 
violation  of  paragraph  (1)  or  (2)  of  section 
302(a)  of  the  Labor  Management  Relations 
Act.  1947,  or  section  8(aX2)  of  the  National 
Labor  Rehktlons  Act". 

(b)  The  table  of  contenta  of  the  Act  to 
amended  by  adding  after  item  "Sec.  308." 
the  following  new  item: 

"Sec  309.  Joint  labor-management  training 
programs.". 

SBC  ISS.  S1WTE  BBFOBTING  BBQUIBEMBNT8. 

(a)  Title  III  of  the  Act  (as  amended  by  sec- 
tion 305)  to  further  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 

"STATB  RBPORTIRG  RBQUIRBfKirrS;  TBCHHICAL 
ASSISTAIICB 

"Bac.  310.  (a)  No  Uter  than  October  1  of 
each  year,  each  State  administering  pro- 
grams pursuant  to  thto  title  shall  submit  a 
report  to  the  Secretary  of  the  activities  of 
such  programs  performed  in  the  preceding 
fiscal  year  which  shall  include— 

"(1)  a  summary  of  the  activities  such 
State  engaged  in  pursuant  to  section  303; 

"(2)  the  relative  amount  of  resources  and 
funds  which  were  used  for  each  such  activi- 
ty from  the  available  resources  and  funds 
for  all  suQh  activities;  and 

"(3)  reoommendations  and  procedures  to 
provide  for  a  more  equitable  use  of  funds 
for  vocational  skilto  training. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  shall,  upon  application 
by  a  State,  furnish  technical  assistance  to 
that  State  in  the  implementation  of  the  em- 
ployment and  training  assistance  program 
authorized  by  thto  title,  designed  to  assure  a 
more  successful  placement  record  for  dislo- 
cated woifcers.". 

(b)  The  table  of  contenta  of  the  Act  to  fur- 
ther amended  by  adding  after  item  "Sec. 
309."  (as  added  by  section  305)  the  follow- 
ing: 

"Sec   31f.   State   reporting   requirements; 
technical  assistance.". 

SEC  tm.  SfUDY  ON  BENBFtT  PORTABILITT. 

The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall,  within  8 
months  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  thto 
Act,  commence  a  study  of  methods  of  imple- 
menting portability  for  pensions  and  health 
beneflta  for  dislocated  workers.  Such  study 


shall  also  evaluate  the  beneflta  of  providing 
early  retirement  beneflta  without  penalty 
for  older  <\Mt)nX«ii  workers.  A  report  on  the 
study  oondtxied  under  thto  section  shall  be 
submitted  to  the  Congrem  not  later  than  18 
months  after  such  date  of  enactment. 
Sdiuart  op  DI8U>CATBD  Workrrs  Ijmprovk- 
MBiT  Act  op  1987,  Sbhator  Hmiz.  Ssha- 

TOR  ROCBXPRLLBR 

1.  Financing:  Imposition  of  a  small,  uni- 
form duty  on  all  imports,  capped  at  one  per- 
cent of  value,  to  fund  worker  readjustment 
programs  (Trade  Adjustment  Assistance, 
Dislocated  Workers  Assistance).  Fee  must 
provide  sufficient  funding  for  the  pro- 
grams—anticipated at  $1  billion. 

2.  Unemployment  Compensation  for  Dislo- 
cated Workers:  Workers  emt>lled  in  Job 
training  shall  be  eligible  for  ten  weeks  addi- 
tional unemployment  compensation,  above 
the  normal  26  weeks'  of  state-paid  compen- 
sation, payable  from  the  Federal  Unemploy- 
ment Compensation  Trust  Funds. 

3.  Improved  Services  to  EHslocated  Work- 
ers: The  states  shall  establish  Dislocated 
Workers  Unlta  (DWU)  which  shall  set  aside 
funds  to  respond  immediately  to  plant  clos- 
ings and  mass  lay-offs,  to  pro\ide  improved 
basic  skiUs  training  to  displaced  workers, 
and  to  assist  in  the  design  and  implementa- 
tion of  state-wide  woiker  assistance  pro- 
grams; States  may  fund  labor-management 
committees  to  assist  workers  with  retraining 
and  skilto  develoiHnent  in  plants  which  are 
threatened  or  are  modemi^ng;  The  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  shall  estabUsh  a  Dislocated 
Workers  Unit  to  provide  technical  assist- 
anoe  to  the  states  in  improving  skilto  train- 
ing and  response  to  plant  closings.  The  Fed- 
eral Dislocated  Workers  Unit  shall  estabUsh 
performance  guidelines  for  state  programs, 
and  report  annually  on  methods  to  improve 
worker  skilto. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
gifted  and  talented  Senator  from  West 
Virginia.  Senator  Rockkrller,  is  rec- 
ognized. 

Mr.  ROCKEFELLER.  I  thank  the 
Chair. 

Mr.  President,  I  Join  my  distin- 
guished (»lleague  from  Pennsylvania. 
Senator  Hxnrz,  in  introducing  the 
Worker  Adjustment  Improvement  Act 
of  1987.  I  would  point  out  that  Sena- 
tor Hediz  has  been  working  on  this 
and  other  matters  related  to  this  prob- 
lem now  for  many  years.  His  and  my 
bill  proposes  to  speed  up,  strengthen 
and  reform  the  major  Federal  pro- 
gram to  assist  dislocated  workers. 

Our  coimtry  is  sadly  neglecting  an 
important  segment  of  our  population: 
men  and  women  who  have  lost  their 
Jobs  due  to  factors  far  beyond  their 
control  such  as  competition  from  im- 
ports, me<aianlzation.  and  other  eco- 
nomic changes.  These  displaced  work- 
ers have  frequently  been  with  the 
same  company  or  in  the  same  industry 
for  many  years.  They  have  been  sup- 
porting families,  paying  mortgages, 
and  hoping  to  send  their  children  to 
college.  Most  Importantly  of  all  they 
want  to  work  ac*ln  and  remain  pro- 
ductive, tax-paying  (dtizens. 

The  problem  is  that  the  demands  of 
today's  employers  are  very  different 
frcHn  the  time  when  many  dislocated 
workers  entered  the  work  foree.  Fif- 


teen or  twenty  years  ago,  when  a 
young  West  Virginian  looked  for  a  Job, 
his  options  were  the  coal  mines,  the 
steel  plants,  the  glass  companies,  and 
other  forms  of  manufacturing 
throughout  the  State.  That  worker  did 
not  necessarily  need  to  know  how  to 
read  with  particular  skill,  and  he  cer- 
tainly did  not  have  to  be  "(x>mputer 
literate."  Now.  when  the  mine  shuts 
down  or  the  steel  mill  closes,  he  may 
find  himself  with  skills  that  are  no 
longer  wanted  or  useful.  With  94  per- 
cent of  America's  new  Jobs  being  cre- 
ated in  the  service  sector,  many  dis- 
placed workers  must  have  additional 
education  or  training  if  they  stand  any 
chance  to  qualify  for  positions  which 
pay  at  anywhere  near  the  salaries  to 
which  they  have  been  accustomed. 

Mr.  President,  we  must  act  quickly 
and  forcibly  to  enable  our  experienced 
but  displaced  workers  to  reenter  the 
work  fon^.  As  it  is  now,  the  two  major 
Federal  programs  for  dislocated  work- 
ers serve  only  5  percent  of  this  popula- 
tion. With  $30  million  allocated  for 
training  under  the  Trade  Adjustment 
Assistance  Program  and  $200  million 
for  title  III  of  the  Job  Training  Part- 
nership Act  this  fiscal  year,  the  re- 
sources don't  exist  to  equip  (lislocated 
workers  with  the  education,  skills,  or 
training  they  need  to  become  produc- 
tively reemployed.  Out  of  an  estimated 
1.7  million  dislocated  workers,  only 
about  220,000  were  helped  last  year 
through  these  programs. 

This  is  not  a  time  when  we  can  dra- 
matically expand  a  Federal  program 
out  of  general  revenues.  In  the 
Worker  Adjustment  Improvement  Act, 
Senator  Hcinz  and  I,  instead,  propose 
an  import  surcharge  of  less  than  1  per- 
cent—more likely  to  be  0.3  percent— to 
generate  at  least  $1  billion  for  dislocat- 
ed workers  assistance.  The  same  idea 
has  been  proposed  for  the  Trade  Ad- 
justment Assistance  Program,  and  in 
that  context,  received  widespread  sup- 
port in  both  the  Senate  and  the  House 
during  the  99th  Congress.  Senator 
Hdhz  and  I  hope  to  convince  our  col- 
leagues that  if  we  are  to  approve  the 
import  fee  as  a  source  of  revenue  for 
TAA.  we  should  raise  enough  funds  to 
assist  all  workers  who  have  lost  their 
Jobs  as  a  direct  or  indirect  result  of 
changes  in  trade,  international  compe- 
tition, or  other  factors  that  they 
cannot  help. 

The  Worker  Adjustment  Improve- 
ment Act  draws  on  reoommendations 
made  by  business,  labor,  and  govern- 
ment leaders  concerned  about  this 
problem.  Rather  than  call  for  the  cre- 
ation of  a  new  government  program. 
we  propose  additions  and  reforms  in 
JTPA's  Dislocated  Workers  Program- 
title  m— to  make  the  program  more 
effective.  Our  bill  has  provisions  for 
Federal  and  State  "rapid  response 
teams."  as  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania pointed  out.  in  order  to  reach 
workers  before,  or  right  after  losing 


their  Jobs,  not  6  months  later  or  1  year 
later  when  it  might  be  too  late;  for 
supporting  labor-managonent  <»mmit- 
tees  to  coordinate  the  full  array  of  ad- 
justment services  at  or  near  the  plant 
site:  for  providing  10  wedES  of  ex- 
tended imemployment  bmefits  after 
their  State  benefits  have  been  ex- 
hausted, to  enable  woriLers  to  afford  to 
complete  their  classes  or  Job  training 
programs;  and  for  targeting  a  porticm 
of  each  State's  funds  for  basic  skills 
instruction,  in  order  to  ensure  that 
those  who  need  help  in  reading,  writ- 
ing, and  computation  get  it. 

As  Senator  from  a  State  with  a  dis- 
proportionate amount  of  the  Naticm's 
displaced  workers,  I  hope  Congress 
will  act  swiftly  and  boldly  to  address 
the  needs  of  this  segment  of  our  popu- 
lation. We  owe  displaced  workers  more 
and  better  assistance  in  becoming  re- 
employed, and  we  shotild  face  up  to 
the  fact  that  the  United  States  doesn't 
come  close  to  matching  the  efforts  of 
other  industrial  tnimtries  in  this  area. 

Mr.  President,  assistance  to  dislcxait- 
ed  workers  will  not  solve  our  trade  and 
<»mpetitivene8s  problems.  Compre- 
hensive trade  legtalatlon  is  needed  to 
open  foreign  market*,  crack  down  on 
unfair  trade  practiepB,  and  provide  our 
industries  trade  relief  that  wHl  keep 
them  modem  and  competitive.  Key  in- 
vestments in  education  at  all  levels 
and  in  research  and  develc^ment  must 
be  made  now  to  prepare  for  the 
future.  But.  in  my  view,  and  that  of 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania,  one  of 
the  components  of  sound  traide  and 
competitiveness  legislation  must  be  a 
broad,  adequate  fimded  worker  adjust- 
ment program. 

Finally,  knowing  that  others  are  de- 
veloping proposals  to  deal  with  the 
problem  of  dislocated  workers.  I  want 
to  express  my  desire  to  work  with  all 
interested  parties  inside  and  outside  of 
Congress  in  enacting  final  legislatlfm 
in  this  area.  Today.  Senator  Hkihz  and 
I  are  presenting  what  we  think  is  an 
approach  that  would  solve  the  major 
problems  in  the  existing  dislocated 
workers  program,  and  provide  far 
better  services  to  woi^ers  who  have 
been,  or  will  be  diqilaced.  There  are 
other  ideas  that  will  emerge  and  de- 
serve support.  I  hope  my  colleagues 
wiU  seriously  consider  the  Worker  Ad- 
justment Improvement  Act,  and  Join 
us  by  cosponsoring  this  bill  and  by  en- 
acting a  major  effort  to  put  the  (nun- 
try's  displaced  workers  back  to  work. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  there  will  now  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  not  to  extend 
beyond  the  hour  of  12  tvooxu  with 
statements  therein  limited  to  3  min- 
utes each. 
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The  FRSBODINO   OFFICER.   The 
hl^ily  FHpeetod  Republicmn  leader  is 


Mr.    DOI&    I    thank    the    dlstln- 
mMied  ruakMni  Otflcer. 


BRTCS  HARLOW 

Mr.  DOIJB.  Mr.  Preiident.  I  take  this 
ttme  beeant  I  have  Juat  learned  this 
that  we  have  loat  one  of  the 
dedicated  public  servants  that  I 
taave  ever  known— Bryce  Harlow.  He 
paand  away  this  momtng  at  Arlington 
HiiMiiltal  after  a  lencthy  mneaa. 

Brjroe  Harlow  was  qidte  a  man— a  po- 
Utkal  aettvlat  who  went  a  lifetime  In 
to  hia  country.  He  was  an  ad- 
to  Preaidaits— both  Republican 
and  Democrat.  In  fact,  they  tell  me 
the  story  about  Bryoe  that  one  day  he 
had  the  President  on  the  phone  and 
thfore  were  two  former  Presidents 
holdtnc  wattinc  to  talk  with  Bryce 
Haiiow.  He  was  an  outstanding  public 
aervant  irtio  came  from  the  State  of 
OUahflma.  Bryoe  Harlow  never  hesi- 
tated to  offer  his  services  when  prob- 
lOBB  on  Canftol  HUl  or  the  White 
House  seemed  too  big  to  solve. 

Bryoe  waa  a  Uf eloog  Republican  who 
understood  that  the  good  of  the  coun- 
try always  came  first.  And  he  prac- 
tised irtiat  he  ineached  throughout 
his  brflUant  career  in  Washington:  He 
was  a  bright  and  skilled  professional,  a 
aopert)  writer,  a  gifted  speaker,  and  a 
truated  friend  to  the  many  people  who 
were  hidqr  enough  to  have  known 
him:  and  that  Includes  this  Senator. 

In  fkct.  I  oould  recite  a  number  of 
eases  where  I  had  a  particularly  diffi- 
cult dilumma  when  I  turned  to  Bryce 
Harlow  for  his  counsel  and  advice. 
And,  on  every  occasion,  he  was  more 
than  willing.  In  fact,  the  record  will 
show  some  day  precisely  what  he  did 
in  many  areas  just  to  help  this  one 
Senator. 

I  know  that  my  colleagues  Join  me 
today  in  mourning  the  inssing  of  this 
good  man  and  in  sending  our  prayers 
and  thoughta  to  his  family. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MOYMIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
period  of  morning  buainess  might  be 
extended  lor  approximately  7  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objectkm.  it  is  so  ordered. 


BRYCE  HARLOW 

Mr.  MOTinHAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
dlstingulBhed  mlmvlty  leader  spoke  of 
Bryee  Harlow  as  a  lifelong  Republican 
and  with  affeetkm.  but  with  a  fierce 
detetmlnatlan  to  set  this  matter  right 
I  rise  to  report  that  until  the  late 
IMIfs  he  was  a  most  vigorously  asser- 
tive and  loyal  Oklatunna  Democrat. 
But  Democrat  or  Republican,  he  was 
In  every  sense  an  American,  and  an 


American  whose  qDedal  grace  it  was  to 
provide  advice  and  counsel  to  every 
President  of  the  United  States  from 
Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  forward,  and 
did  so  with  the  deepest  understanding 
of  IShe  responsibility  which  his  particu- 
lar openness  and  sweetness  of  charac- 
ter gave  him,  and  imposed  upon  him. 
since  the  characteristic  of  kindneas 
and  sweetness  drew  Presidents  to  him 
to  aeek  his  advice.  And  he  did  not  take 
that  opportunity  to  avoid  responsibil- 
ity in  what  he  said. 

I  recall  the  occasion— would  it  be. 
yea,  18  years  ago— when  he  and  I  were, 
on  the  same  morning,  sworn  into  the 
Cabinet  of  President  Nixon.  He  came 
to  the  podium  in  what  we  have  come 
to  know  as  the  Roosevelt  Room.  He 
looked  out  at  the  press  coriw,  watch- 
ing, waiting,  he  paused  a  moment  and 
said.  "I  was  bom  in  a  drought." 

And  indeed,  that  sort  of  nice  sense 
of  self-deprecation  and  place.  Okl^o- 
ma  in  1916,  never  lost  him  as  did  the 
understanding  in  a  sense  that  it  re- 
flected the  recurrence  of  adversity  in 
the  world,  and  indeed,  to  prevail— not 
always  to  txlumph,  but  simply  to  pre- 
vail. Triumph  was  never  his  concern. 
Principles  were  his  concern,  and  the 
principles  of  self-government  and  the 
responsibility  of  those  in  power. 

I  have  seen  tilm  in  the  cabinets  that 
we  served  in  together.  And  in  cimun- 
stances  of  great  privacy,  great  strain, 
greftt  drama  and  trauma,  I  never 
heard  him  utter  a  dishonorable  or 
mean  thought.  He  had  very  simple  no- 
tions about  the  Presidency.  He  served 
best  when  he  served  most  openly,  and 
it  was  most  open  when  he  best  under- 
stood the  issues  before  him.  And  Bryce 
Harlow  would  begin  with  what  did  the 
PrcBldent  know  and  how  much  more 
does  he  need  to  learn  before  he  can 
feel  free  to  be  open,  and  when  he  is, 
will  he  have  some  sense  of  the  re- 
sponse from  the  Congress? 

He  was  very  much  in  demand  in 
Congress.  After  service  in  the  Second 
World  War,  he  was  on  the  staff  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee,  having 
eailler  been  an  assistant  librarian  of 
the  House  of  Representatives.  He  went 
from  the  Congress  to  President  Elisen- 
hower's  staff.  Such  was  his  quality,  he 
was  the  first  person  President  Nixon 
appointed  when  becoming  President- 
elect. President  Ford  brought  him 
back.  He  continued,  with  ever  greater 
affection,  with  an  ever  relevant  sense 
of  bow  special  a  person  he  was. 

The  Senate  does,  through  our  ma- 
jority leader,  express  our  sense  of  laws 
to  that  man  whose  personal  calling,  as 
it  were,  was  to  bring  the  views  of  the 
President  to  the  Congress  and  those  of 
the  Congress  to  the  President.  That  is 
what  he  did  under  President  Eisen- 
hower, President  Nixon,  President 
Ford,  President  Carter,  and  marginal- 
ly, because  of  his  health,  in  the 
present  administration.  But  in  that 
case  he  was  very  handsomely  siux%ed- 


ed  by  his  son.  who  evidently  was  also 
bom  in  a  drought  and  who  is  to  be 
seen  faithfully  in  our  corridors  in 
much  that  position  of  gentle  form,  to 
certainly  let  him  know  what  we  think 
and  on  occasion  let  us  know  what  the 
Presldeiit  thinks. 

With  reqject  to  the  party  system, 
Bryce  Harlow  had  that  great  binding 
sense  of  stability  of  it  all,  that  we  Just 
were  not  too  entirely  serious. 

Shortly  after  President  Reagan's  tri- 
umphant victory  in  1980,  he  was  asked 
did  he  tihink  the  Democrats  were  fin- 
ished. Ho,  he  said,  "Both  parties  will 
win  again  in  spite  of  themselves." 

Mr.  President,  with  his  passing,  we 
are  very  much  left  to  ourselves,  but 
largely  because  of  his  time  with  us  we 
know  better  our  duties  and  perhaps 
can  better  perform  them. 

I  might  close  by  giving  a  line  of 
Yeats  who  once  said  of  a  man  that  he 
was  bleoMd  and  had  power  to  bless.  So 
I  will  describe  Bryce  Harlow.  May  he 
rest  in  peace. 


APPOINTMENT  BY  THE 
PRESIDENT  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Chair,  on  behalf  of  the  President  pro 
tempore,  pursuant  to  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 40#,  94th  Congress,  and  Senate 
Resolution  4.  95th  Congress,  appoints 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Mrtz- 
orBAUM]  to  the  Select  Committee  on 
Intelligence,  in  lieu  of  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  [Mr.  Leaht],  resigned. 


SENATOR  BILL  BRADLEY 

Bir.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  tomor- 
row, February  18,  will  mark  the  third 
anniversary  of  the  day  the  profession- 
al basloetball  team,  the  New  York 
Knicks.  honored  our  colleague,  the 
senior  Senator  from  New  Jersey,  Bnx 
Bradlet,  by  retiring  his  uniform  in  a 
special  ceremony  at  Madison  Square 
Garden. 

Being  from  a  State  that  has  pro- 
duced outstanding  professional  basket- 
ball platyers  such  as  Jerry  West  and 
Hal  Greer,  I  can  appreciate  the  signifi- 
cance (4  such  an  occasion.  I  know  it 
must  have  meant  a  lot  to  the  Senator 
personally,  and  to  his  family. 

But  I  would  like  to  point  out  that 
the  Senator's  sIlIUs  were  recognized 
long  before  he  played  professional  bas- 
ketball. 

Twenty-two  years  ago,  the  widely 
read  and  respected  sports  magazine. 
Sports  Illustrated,  carried  a  story  on 
the  Senator  while  he  still  was  an  un- 
dergraduate at  Princeton  University. 
Permit  me  to  read  from  that  article 
which  atipeared  in  1965: 

Bill  Bradley  seems  too  good— and  too 
much— te  be  true.  He  is  the  best  collet e  bas- 
ketball tlayer  in  the  world  *  *  •  he  is  studi- 
ous, religious,  ambitious,  popular  and  re- 
spected by  his  peers:  he  Is  trustvorthy. 
loyal,   hflpful,   courteous— he   is   in  short. 


Jack  Armstrons  and  might  also  be  Horatio 
Alger. 

Those  of  VIS  who  have  worked  with 
the  senior  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
for  the  past  several  years  have  wit- 
nessed his  admirable  qualities  at  close 
range. 

But  what  we  might  not  have  Imown 
was  that  this  article  which  appeared 
22  years  ago  also  said  the  following 
about  of  the  person  it  called  the  "best 
basketball  player  in  the  country": 

Because  of  his  forensic  aptitude  and  his 
qualities  of  leadentiip,  it  has  been  suggested 
that  he  already  has  his  dark  eyes  on  *  *  * 
(A)  Senate  seat. 

Perhaps  he  did,  but  2  years  as  a 
Rhodes  Scholar  at  Oxford,  and  then 
10  years  as  an  outstanding  profession- 
al basketball  player  for  the  New  York 
Kniclcs,  came  first. 

Sports  Illustrated,  however,  sure 
scored  a  basket  itself  in  that  article 
when  it  went  on  to  say: 

They  are  going  to  be  writing  about  ttiis 
young  man  for  years  to  come— and  not  just 
about  the  way  he  dribbles  a  basketball. 

I  want  to  congratulate  the  senior 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  on  his  well 
deserved  sports  honors,  and  acluiowl- 
edge  that  if  professional  sport  is 
poorer  for  his  departure,  the  Senate  is 
richer. 

RBCXss  inmi.  a  p.m. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
siiggest  that  time  for  morning  business 
having  expired,  the  Senate  might 
stand  in  recess  until  the  hour  of  2 
o'clock,  if  there  is  no  further  business 
oftheCtiair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  hour  of  12 
noon  having  arrived,  the  Senate  will 
stand  in  recess  until  the  hour  of  2  p.m. 

(Thereupon,  at  12:07  p.m.,  the 
Senate  recessed  until  2  p.m.;  where- 
upon, the  Senate  reassembled  when 
called  to  order  by  the  Presiding  Offi- 
cer (Mr.  Simon). 


ARMS  CONTROL  NEGOTIATIONS 
WITH  THE  SOVIET  UNION 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  hour  of  2  p.m. 
having  arrived,  the  Senate  will  now 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Senate 
Resolution  94  which  the  clerk  will 
report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  resolution  (8.  Res.  94)  concerning  arms 
control  negotiations  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider 
the  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  on  the  resolution  is  limited  to  40 
minutes  to  be  equally  divided  and  con- 
trolled by  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  (Mr.  Pkll),  and  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Hxlms). 

Who  yields  time?  Does  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  seek  recognition?  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  PELL  addressed  the  Chair. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  is  recog- 
nized.   

Mr.  PELL  Mr.  President,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Iowa. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Iowa  Lb  recognized. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator  for 
Shielding  his  time  to  me  to  make  a 
couple  of  comments  on  the  pending 
resolution.  Senate  Resolution  94,  con- 
cerning arms  control  negotiations  with 
the  Soviet  Union. 

I  have  decided  to  support  this  reso- 
lution for  two  reasons:  It  reminds  the 
Soviet  Union  about  the  Idnd  of  nucle- 
&T  arms  reduction  agreement  which 
the  U.S.  Senate  would  like  to  see  nego- 
tiated; and  it  reminds  President 
Reagan  of  his  need  for  close  consulta- 
tion with  tills  IxKiy  on  constructing 
such  an  agreement.  However,  my  vote 
for  this  bill  will  be  a  reluctant  vote 
and  I  want  to  explain  why. 

Paragraph  5  of  this  resolution  makes 
the  point  that  Soviet  violations  of  ex- 
isting arms  control  agreements — such 
as  their  construction  of  a  large, 
phased-array  radar  at  Krasnoyarsk- 
are  "an  important  obstacle"  to  achiev- 
ing new  agreements.  Most  experts 
agree  that  this  radar  is  a  clear  viola- 
tion of  the  ABM  Treaty  and  I  tliink 
we  all  agree  that  the  Soviets  should  be 
held  accountable  and  that  dismantle- 
ment of  the  radar  would  improve  pros- 
pects for  arms  control.  There  is  dis- 
agreement, however,  over  the  poten- 
tial military  significance  of  Kras- 
noyarsk. 

Can  there  be  any  disagreement 
al)out  the  significance  of  the  Presi- 
dent's star  wars  plans  for  the  ABM 
Treaty?  The  treaty  explicitly  banned 
that  which  star  wars  seelu  to  make 
possible.  Yet,  Senate  Resolution  94, 
"concerning  arms  control  negotiations 
with  the  Soviet  Union,"  offers  loud  si- 
lence on  the  most  obvious  threat  to 
the  most  significant  arms  control 
agreement  ever  achieved  between  our 
country  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  1972  ABM  Treaty  was  negotiat- 
ed by  a  Republican  administration  and 
ratified  by  a  Democratic  Senate.  A 
two-thirds  majority  of  this  body  felt 
then  that  the  treaty  would  prevent  a 
destabilizing  arms  race  in  strategic  de- 
fensive systems.  History  has  so  far  vin- 
dicated that  Judgment.  Nonetheless, 
the  Reagan  administration  seems 
bound  and  determined  to  wriggle  out 
of  the  ABM  Treaty. 

First,  President  Reagan  said  that 
star  wars  was  Just  a  research  program 
that  would  allow  some  future  Presi- 
dent to  decide  on  whether  to  proceed 
to  deployment.  Then  he  said  that  a  2- 
week  review  of  the  treaty  record  had 
revealed  that  we  could  actually  devel- 
op and  test  space-based  ABM  ss'stems 
based  on  exotic  technologies  right 
now,  reversing  the  collective  wisdom 
of  13  years.  Now  we  leam  from  the 


Secretary  of  Defense  that  we  can 
deploy  star  wars  much  earlier  than  we 
thought  possible,  even  thoui^  Con- 
gress has  cut  $2.7  billion  from  adminis- 
tration requests  and  in  spite  of  the  set- 
back to  United  States  space-lift  capa- 
bilities from  the  CTtaOenger  tragedy. 

If  the  100th  Congress  wishes  to  send 
a  signal  concerning  arms  control.  I 
think  it  should  include  a  reminder 
tliat  the  ABM  Treaty  is  the  law  of  the 
land,  that  the  ABM  Treaty  is  of  hidefi- 
nite  duration,  and  that  article  XV  of 
that  treaty  provides  for  unilateral 
withdrawal  only  if  a  party  "decides 
that  extraordinary  events  •  •  •  have 
Jeopardized  its  supreme  interests." 
This  is  a  message  which  needs  to  be 
understood  at  the  White  House  as  well 
as  at  the  Kremlin. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator's  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  PELL  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  is  recog- 
nized.   

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes. 

Mr.  President.  I  support  this  resolu- 
tion, which  was  initiated  by  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  Mr.  Byss  and 
the  distinguished  minority  leader  Mr. 
Dole,  in  consultation  with  the  leader- 
ship of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations and  others. 

I  believe  that  the  resolution  repre- 
sents a  strong  statement  of  Senate 
support  for  success  in  the  Geneva  ne- 
gotiations. At  the  same  time,  it  under- 
scores the  importance  of  efforts  by 
each  side  to  try  to  resolve  differences 
and  actiieve  an  agreement  that  will 
stand  the  test  of  Senate  and  public 
scrutiny. 

As  the  resolution  states,  the  Senate 
does  not  want  "agreements  for  agree- 
ments' sake."  I  trust  that  the  Presi- 
dent and  his  advisers  will  avoid  such  a 
pitfall.  At  the  same  time,  however,  we 
should  not  let  prudent  caution  be  used 
as  an  excuse  for  lack  of  achievement. 
We  need  to  be  both  prudent  and  alert, 
so  that  we  can  seize  those  opportuni- 
ties which  arise.  While  pressures  of 
time  must  not  force  a  I>ad  agreement, 
we  should  be  mindful  of  the  threat 
that  time  will  continue  to  pass  with  no 
agreement.  The  lack  of  new  arms  con- 
trol agreements  is  a  problem  of  in- 
creasing urgency  as  time  passes. 

Mr.  President,  I  was  recently  looldng 
over  a  copy  of  Arms  Control  and  Dis- 
armament Agreements.  I  was  struck 
by  the  fact  that  I  was  reading  a  1982 
edition.  It  is  a  sad,  sad  commentary  on 
the  present  state  of  affairs  that  the 
1982  edition  remains  up  to  date.  I  hope 
that  the  administration  appreciates 
the  bleak  fact  that  every  administra- 
tion of  the  modem  era  except  this  one 
has  carefully  constructed  arms  control 
agreements  to  its  credit. 

No  administration  wants  to  achieve 
bad  agreements.  But  fear  of  failure 


dMmld  never 
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be  illowed  to  thmrt 
dedicated  efforts.  Woridng  In 
united  •ttort.  •■  I  believe  this  reeolu- 
tk»  envlngee,  tt  ihould  be  poerible  to 
bvliw  aboat  ■ncrfifn  in  Geneva  which 
wOl  be  seen  aa  algniflcant.  We  do  not 
want  to  set  our  «i«hta  on  anything 

Ut.  HEUIB  addreaaed  the  Chair. 

The  FRBBIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
BmatAT  from  North  Carolina  is  recog- 
nlMd. 

lir.  w»TM«  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Ifr.  President,  how  much  time  does 
ttoe  dlattnculshed  Senator  from  Wis- 
ooDfltn  wtau? 

Ifr.  FROZMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
each  Iciartnr  yield  me  6  minutes? 

Mr.  HKLIC8.  Certainly. 

Mr.  PELL.  Yes. 

Mr.  FROZMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  dtatlnculahed  leaders. 

WST  THE  BBUa  IHOOU  aOT  *mOVK  THX 
--""-  AUB  OOaiKX.  POLICT 

Mr.  President,  this  Senator  may  be 
the  only  Member  of  this  body  to 
oppose  this  resolution.  The  resolution 
has  the  support  of  both  the  majority 
leader  and  the  minority  leader  and  the 
chairman  and  ranking  member  of  the 
Fbreicn  Relations  Committee.  I  re- 
mieet  and  admire  each  of  these  distin- 
fuUied  leaden.  They  are  not  only 
fine  Senators.  They  are  strong  and  ef- 
fective leaders.  But  on  this  resolution 
they  are  wrong,  wrong,  wrong.  I  ask 
my  colleagues  to  read  this  resolution 
before  we  vote  on  it.  What  does  the 
readutlon  provide?  In  its  very  first  re- 
solved dauae  It  expresses  fuU  support 
for  the  President's  arms  control  nego- 
tiations with  the  Soviet  Union. 

What  is  wrong  with  that?  Every- 
thing. Mr.  President,  let  us  face  It.  As  I 
have  said  before,  this  administration  is 
to  arms  control  what  Mayor  Marlon 
Barry  is  to  snow  removaL  This  admln- 
istratlan  Is  the  Chicago  Cubs  of  arms 
controL  Think  of  it  In  more  than  6 
years  the  administration  has  not  nego- 
tiated a  single,  significant  agreement 
with  the  Soviet  Union  to  advance  arms 
oontroL  Hoe  is  the  first  administra- 
tion sinoe  the  dawn  of  the  nuclear  age 
that  has  made  no  progress  on  nuclear 
arms  controL  It  is  worse,  much  worse. 
This  Is  the  administration  that  has 
gutted  the  limited  but  constructive 
progress  in  arms  control  made  over 
the  past  30  years.  Back  in  1963  our 
country  signed  and  this  body  over- 
whelmlngly  ratified  a  treaty  that 
promised  to  negotiate  a  comprehen- 
sive future  treaty  with  the  Soviet 
Union  to  stop  nuclear  test  explosions. 
This  admlnistratiMi  has  flatly  refused 
even  to  begin  such  negotiations.  It  has 
refused  In  the  face  of  abstention  from 
nudear  weapons  teeing  by  the  Soviet 
Union  stnee  August  6.  liNUl.  That  is 
not  alL  It  is  stfU  wone.  When  this  ad- 
mlnlstratlOD  took  office  there  were 
two  major  treaties  between  the  two  su- 
perpowws  that  effectively  limited  nu- 
dear  weapons.   One  was  the  ABM 


Treaty  signed  by  President  Nixon  in 
1972  and  ratified  by  this  body  by  an 
overwhelming  89-to-2  vote.  It  was  a 
permanent  treaty.  The  Nixon  adminis- 
tration achieved  this  agreement  after 
years  of  strenuous  efforts  to  persuade 
the  Soviet  Union  to  change  Its  long- 
term  commitment  to  an  antiballistic 
system.  The  treaty  was  specially  vital 
because  it  not  only  stopped  a  defensive 
nuclear  arms  race.  It  halted  an  offen- 
sive nuclear  arms  race  that  would  be 
the  sure  and  certain  product  of  the  de- 
ployment of  antimissile  system,  that 
is,  the  SDI.  So  what  has  the  Reagan 
administration  done  to  the  ABM 
Trettty?  It  has  made  the  ABM  Treaty 
target  No.  1.  The  No.  1  military  priori- 
ty oif  this  administration  as  we  all 
know  is  the  strategic  defense  initia- 
tive, or  star  wars.  And  what  would  SDI 
do?  It  would  create  the  very  ABM 
system  that  the  ABM  Treaty  was  ne- 
gotiated to  stop. 

Wbere  does  that  leave  arms  control? 
It  leaves  SALT  II.  The  Second  Strate- 
gic Arms  Limitation  Treaty  of  1979  is 
the  one  remaining  major  treaty  re- 
straining the  offensive  nuclear  arms 
race.  It  was  never  ratified.  It  expired 
on  December  31,  1986.  The  President 
could  have  kept  it  alive  by  Executive 
order.  He  could  have  renegotiated  it. 
But  has  chosen  to  explicitly  and  con- 
sciously give  it  the  coup  de  grace  by 
deliberately  exceeding  the  limits  speci- 
fied in  the  expired  treaty.  SALT  II  is 
on  the  way  to  the  cemetery. 

And  what  is  left  of  arms  control  ne- 
gotiations? 

The  specter  of  SDI  haunts  any 
future  negotiations  for  arms  control 
that  means  anything  between  the  su- 
perpowers. As  long  as  we  proceed  sled 
length  to  deploy  SDI  as  the  adminis- 
tration has  declared  it  intends  to  do, 
there  can  be  no  negotiations  that  have 
any  meaning  in  restraining  arms. 

So,  Mr.  President,  there  is  no  way 
this  Senator  can  vote  to  approve  this 
rescdution  commending  President 
Reagan  on  his  arms  control  stance.  Oh 
sure,  the  resolution  has  some  honeyed 
words  calling  for  the  achievement  of 
nuclear  arms  reduction.  But  it  puts 
this  body  on  record  in  favor  of  the 
arms  control  record  of  an  administra- 
tion that  has  destroyed  the  only  sig- 
nificant agreements  between  the  two 
superpowers.  So  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union  face  each  other,  with 
our  two  massive  arsenals,  in  the  most 
dangerous  age  in  human  history.  Can 
we  approve  a  resolution  that  approves 
this  appalling  policy?  Here  is  an  em- 
phatic and  fervent:  No. 

Mr.  President,  I  thank  my  good 
friends,  and  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  TTBiT.MS  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

ISx.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 


with  the  understanding  that  if  other 
Senators  come  to  the  Chamber  and 
seek  time^  I  will  interrupt  my  remarks. 

WHY  Aaica  oornioL  moonAnom  wtth  thi 

•OVIXn  ASK  A  DSLUUOM 

ISx.  President,  I  sincerely  wish  that 
equitable,  balanced,  stabilizing  effec- 
tively verifiable  arms  control  treaties 
with  the  Soviet  Union  are  possible.  All 
the  world  yearns  for  international  sta- 
bility and  peace. 

All  of  us  do.  All  the  world  yearns  for 
international  stability  and  peace.  I  am 
in  that  category.  I,  too,  seek  a  more 
peaceful  and  secure  world,  where  our 
freedoms  and  liberties  are  assured,  and 
we  can  all  worship  God  in  our  own  di- 
verse wajiiB. 

But  I  am  opposed  to  this  well-mean- 
ing ResoUition  On  Arms  Control  Nego- 
tiations With  the  Soviet  Union  for  sev- 
eral reasons.  The  resolution  peri>et- 
uates  the  unreasonable  delusion  that 
the  arms  control  negotiations  process 
so  far  ha4  Increased  American  national 
security.  The  overwhelming  weight  of 
evidence  in  our  historical  experience 
with  arms  control  is  that  the  negotiat- 
ing process  and  the  resulting  treaties 
have  harmed  American  security  and 
endangered  world  peace.  The  main 
reason  tiiat  arms  control  has  not 
served  American  sec\uity  interests  is 
that  atheistic  Soviet  Marxist-Leninist 
ideology  is  totally  incompatible  with 
the  equitable,  balanced,  stabilizing,  ef- 
fectively verifiable  arms  control  Amer- 
icans so  earnestly  and  rightly  seek. 

I  am  opposed  to  this  resolution  be- 
cause it  condones  Soviet  SALT  viola- 
tions, it  does  not  call  for  equal  levels 
of  forces,  and  it  fails  to  preserve  the 
survivability  of  United  States  forces. 

Mr.  President.  I  will  present  my  de- 
tailed objections  to  this  resolution, 
more  as  a  matter  of  record  than  any- 
thing else.  I  want  to  to  be  understood 
why  I  am  taking  the  position  that  I 
am  taking. 

THX  SOVIXT  SALT  BRKAK  OUT  BUILDUP 
VIOLATIONS 

First,  Mr.  President,  it  is  my  opinion 
that  this  resolution  actually  condones 
Soviet  violations.  In  section  4  the  reso- 
lution declares  that  "an  important  ob- 
stacle to  the  achievement  of  accepta- 
ble arma  control  agreement  with  the 
Soviet  union  has  been  its  violations  of 
existing  agreements.  .  ."  This  state- 
ment, while  entirely  acciu^te.  does  not 
go  nearly  far  enough  in  addressing  the 
military  and  diplomatic  implications 
of  the  Soviet  SALT  violations.  It  only 
calls  them  an  "important  obstacle." 
They  are  more  than  that. 

The  Soviet  violations  of  the  SALT 
and  other  arms  control  treaties  have 
been  expanding  before  our  very  eyes 
in  scoi>e.  scale  and  seriousness  over  the 
last  4  years.  This  expanding  pattern  of 
Soviet  SALT  violations  has  been  con- 
firmed in  five  reports  to  the  Congress 
by  the  President,  and  another  report 
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is  over  due  and  I  understand  will  soon 
be  forthcoming. 

The  first  report  contained  only  7 
Soviet  violations,  while  the  fifth 
report  contained  22  violations,  or  over 
50  violations,  depending  on  how  cate- 
gories are  counted.  Hence,  there  was 
an  expanding  pattern.  By  my  count, 
the  President  has  confirmed  37  Soviet 
SALT  violations  alone,  and  he  has  also 
confirmed  124  Soviet  nuclear  wemions 
test  ban  violations.  Including  Presi- 
dential confirmation  of  Soviet  viola- 
tions of  the  Kennedy-Khrushchev 
agreement  and  chemical  and  biological 
warfare  bans  and  the  United  States- 
Soviet  Siunmit  agreements  since 
World  War  II,  there  have  been  over 
175  Soviet  violations. 

And  this  total  does  not  even  include 
the  250  Soviet  seciuity  treaty  viola- 
tions confirmed  in  1957,  1959,  and  1962 
by  the  United  States  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee,  which  occurred  since  the 
1917  Bolshevik  Revolution. 

This  expanding  pattern  of  Soviet 
SALT  violations  can  only  be  character- 
ized as  a  Soviet  break  out  from  SALT 
and  arms  control.  A  break  out  from 
arms  control  constraints  means  a 
Soviet  casting  aside  of  the  obligations 
and  the  appearance  of  compliance 
with  arms  control  treaties.  Even 
before  the  first  Presidential  Report  on 
Soviet  SALT  violations  of  January 
1984, 1  stood  on  this  floor  and  pointed 
out  Soviet  SALT  break  out,  time  and 
time  again.  This  was  as  long  ago  as 
September  1983,  Just  after  KAL  flight 
007  was  premedltatlvely,  intentionally, 
and  murderously  shot  down  to  mask  a 
Soviet  SALT  violation. 

Mr.  President,  the  Chairman  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  reported  to  Con- 
gress on  October  17, 1986,  that: 

The  most  Insidious  impact  of  Soviet  viola- 
tions is  thAt  we  now  have  an  asymmetrical 
arrangement;  Moscow  can  violate  when  It 
chooses,  but  Washington  Is  expected  to 
abide  by  the  letter  of  the  agreement.  This 
seems  to  me  to  destroy  any  Incentive  for  the 
Soviets  to  comply  with  future  arms  control 
regimes  or  for  that  matter  to  negotiate  a 
new  agreement  imless  the  United  States 
makes  inequitable  concessions. 

Mr.  President,  those  are  not  the 
words  of  JissE  Helms.  Those  are  the 
words  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  as  of  last  October  17. 

I  strongly  agree  with  Admiral  Crowe 
that  because  the  United  States  has  so 
far  condoned  the  Soviet  SALT  viola- 
tions—and that  is  what  It  amoimts 
to— this  United  States  tolerance  has 
destroyed  any  Soviet  incentive  for  ne- 
gotiating a  new  treaty. 

Why  don't  the  Soviets  have  any  in- 
centive to  agree  to  a  new  treatjr?  I  will 
tell  you  why.  Because  the  Soviets  seek 
strategic  superiority  over  the  United 
States.  The  Soviets  have  used  their 
SALT  break  out  violations  to  achieve 
overwhelming  strategic  offensive  and 
defensive  superiority  over  the  United 
States.  This  superiority  was  the  direct 


purpose  and  result  of  the  Soviet  viola- 
tions. 

President  Reagan  has  acknowledged 
this  Soviet  military  supremacy  at  least 
eight  times  since  1982,  and  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  and  the  Strategic  Air 
Command  have  testified  to  Congress 
that  the  United  States  lost  parity  to 
the  Soviets  in  1980.  Despite  our  rheto- 
ric, we  have  been  getting  further 
behind  ever  since. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
that  all  arms  control  negotiations 
should  focus  first  upon  reversing  these 
Soviet  SALT  break  out  violations. 
Until  these  violations  are  reversed  and 
corrected,  the  United  States  should 
refuse  to  discuss  reductions  with  the 
Soviets.  This  is  because  reductions  will 
be  impossible  for  the  Soviets  to  agree 
to  anyway,  unless  they  first  stop  their 
break  out  offensive  and  defensive 
buildups  in  violation  of  SALT.  Ameri- 
can willingness  to  discuss  reductions 
with  the  Soviets  in  the  face  of  their 
SALT  break  out  strategic  buildup  is 
not  only  unreasonable,  but  it  is  dan- 
gerous because  it  condones  and  there- 
by encourages  the  Soviets  to  continue 
their  violations. 

U.S.  RXTRKAT  FROM  THK  JACK80H  AMXRDlfXirr 
EQUAL  LEVKL8  OP  PORCXS 

Second.  Mr.  President,  this  resolu- 
tion does  not  call  for  equal  levels  of 
forces.  The  resolution  calls  for  negoti- 
ations leading  only  to  a  new  "equita- 
ble" arms  control  treaty.  This  is  fine 
as  far  as  it  goes.  But  the  law  of  the 
land  on  American  arms  control  objec- 
tives is  the  Jackson  amendment  to 
SALT  I  in  1972,  in  Public  Law  92-448, 
enacted  overwhelmingly  by  Congress 
under  the  leadership  of  oiu-  late  able 
and  distinguished  colleague  Senator 
Henry  "Scoop"  Jaclcson,  of  Washing- 
ton. The  Jackson  amencbnent  explicit- 
ly calls  for  "equal  levels  of  forces" 
with  the  Soviets  in  any  new  arms 
treaty. 

I  must  point  out  that  it  will  be  very 
difficult  indeed  to  achieve  the  Jackson 
amendment's  objective  of  "equal  levels 
of  forces"  with  the  Soviets  in  any  new 
treaty.  This  is  because  the  Soviets 
have  already  achieved  massive  superi- 
ority through  their  SALT  break  out 
buildup  violations.  The  "Soviets  have 
used  the  arms  control  negotiating 
process  to  restrict  American  strategic 
forces,  while  at  the  same  time  decep- 
tively masking  their  thrust  to  strategic 
superiority.  The  Soviets  achieved  their 
offensive  first  strike  capability  and 
their  emerging  nationwide  ABM  capa- 
bility imder  the  guise  of  SALT  I  and 
SALT  II  and  the  ongoing  arms  control 
negotiating  process.  Their  negotiating 
deception  coupled  with  their  oper- 
ational camouflage,  concealment,  and 
deception,  and  their  SALT  break  out 
buildup  violations,  all  combined  to 
enable  the  Soviets  to  achieve  overall 
strategic  superiority  even  with  and  de- 
spite "arms  control." 


As  Defense  Secretary  Weinberger 
has  stated,  "we  now  confront  precisely 
the  situation  that  the  SALT  process 
was  intended  to  prevent."  The  Soviets 
will  therefore  indeed  be  reluctant  to 
give  up  their  strategic  advantages  in 
any  new  arms  treaty,  which  they  have 
already  achieved  using  the  SALT  proc- 
ess for  their  own  unilateral  strategic 
advantage. 

These  strategic  advantages  are  the 
only  means  by  which  such  a  backward, 
atheistic,  and  totalitarian  state  as  the 
Soviet  Union  has  achieved  superpower 
status.  Under  the  current  SALT  I 
ABM  Treaty  and  the  expired  SALT  I 
and  SALT  II  arms  control  agreements, 
the  Soviets  have  achieved  precisely 
the  objectives  that  we  had  sought  to 
prevent  by  entering  into  the  treaties 
in  the  first  place.  No  one  can  seriously 
argue  that  the  Soviets  wlU  willingly 
abandon  the  capability  to  disarm  the 
United  States  in  a  counterforce  first 
strike,  and  blackmaU  us  with  this  awe- 
some threat.  The  Soviets  have  invest- 
ed such  enormous  economic  and  politi- 
cal capital  in  Just  this  massive  offen- 
sive first-strike  and  nationwide  ABM 
defense  capability  that  they  will  not 
reduce  it  or  give  it  up  easily. 

I  do  not  alwajrs  agree  with  Secretary 
of  State  Shultz.  but  he  correctly 
stated  that  "arms  control  simply  will 
not  survive  in  conditions  of  inequal- 
ity." 

It  is  therefore  a  delusion  for  the 
West  to  believe  that  the  Soviets  will 
agree  to  reductions  in  their  nuclear  ar- 
maments, without  first  reversing  or 
correcting  their  SALT  violations.  It  is 
even  more  of  a  delusion  to  believe  that 
the  Soviets  would  agree  to  reductions 
to  "equal  levels  of  forces."  because  to 
do  so  would  require  them  to  give  up 
the  massive  advantages  they  have 
achieved  through  their  SALT  break 
out  buildup  violations.  Equality,  stabil- 
ity, and  balance  is  contradicted  by 
their  Marxist-Leninist  Ideology,  and 
by  the  military  doctrine  and  diploma- 
cy that  is  dictated  by  this  ideology. 
Soviet  military  doctrine  requires  abso- 
lute superiority  over  the  United 
States,  and  Soviet  foreign  policy  and 
diplomatic  activity  relentlessly  seeks 
to  achieve  this  superiority.  Thus  a  new 
agreement  with  "equal  levels  of 
forces"  would  require  unequal  reduc- 
tions by  the  Soviets.  The  Soviets 
would  have  to  give  up  many  more 
weapons  than  the  United  States. 
Hence  such  a  new  treaty  is  virtually 
nonnegotiable.  This  fact  shows  Just 
why  we  must  first  fociu  the  negotia- 
tions on  the  reversal  and  correction  of 
the  Soviet  violations,  so  as  to  try  to 
achieve  a  more  equal  basis  from  which 
to  begin  reduction  to  equal  levels. 

I  agree  with  President  Reagan,  who 
stated  on  March  31, 1983,  that: 

The  chances  for  real  arms  control  depend 
on  restoring  the  military  tialance.  We  know 
that  the  Ideology  of  the  Soviet  leaden  does 
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the  world,  was  nothlns  more  than  a  skillful-     Newly  operational  SS-2S's . 
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;  tlMm  to  leave  any  Weaton  weak- 
Mtf***^!  *oy  vacuum  of  power  un- 
fmad.  n  woold  aaam  that  to  tlMin  negoUa- 
ttOB  la  only  aDOttaflr  tonn  of  atnicgle. 

Time  la  yet  anotber  Impediment  to 
tte  achlefeBieiit  of  equal  levels  of 
foreea  In  any  new  acreemoit.  The  So- 
Tieto  ako  know  that  the  United  SUtes 
luM  already  ooooeded  to  than  the  cru- 
cial American  pvtnc^e  of  equal  levels 
of  foraea.  not  (»ily  through  our  long 
oovenip  and  toleration  of  their  SALT 
vfcdatlans,  but  also  by  explicit  Ameri- 
can agreement  to  unequal  levels  of 
forces.  In  September  1982.  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  ex- 
dianged  secret  diplomatic  notes  which 
granted  the  Soviet  Union  the  right  to 
have  2.504  intoteontinental  missiles 
and  bombors,  under  the  SALT  n  "in- 
terim restraint,  no  undercut"  regime. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  2,504  was  the 
number  that  the  Soviets  had  when 
tbey  signed  SALT  n  in  June  1979.  In 
iimT^"'"''«""r  this  secret  agreement. 
howevor,  the  United  States  did  not 
insist  upon  or  achieve  Soviet  agree- 
ment to  the  reciprocal  American  right 
to  have  an  equal  level  of  forces,  that 
is,  2,504  intercontinental  missiles  and 
bombers  for  the  United  States.  We  re- 
tained (Hily  the  riglit  to  keep  our  exist- 
ing level  of  approximately  1,850. 

Thus  the  United  States  forfeited 
equal  levels  of  forces  in  1982.  This  un- 
revnted.  secret  agreonent  was.  in  my 
Judgment,  a  violation  of  the  Case  Act 
that  an  executive  agreements  be  re- 
ported to  the  Senate,  and  also  a  vlola- 
tUm  of  the  Ja^son  amendment.  By 
explicitly  agreeing  to  unequal  levels  of 
fiffoes  we  may  have  forfeited  equality 
in  aims  cmtrol  for  all  time,  because  so 
tenacious  an  adversary  as  the  Soviets 
wOl  never  give  us  back  something  once 
we  have  given  it  up.  The  Soviets  well 
understand  our  concession  to  them  of 
such  a  fundamental  principal  as  a 
dear  sign  of  our  weakness.  Indeed,  it  is 
a  sign  to  than  that  their  strategic  ad- 
vantages pay  off  and  give  them  the 
abm^  to  aigage  suooessfiilly  in  nucle- 
ar Walkman.  This  American  conces- 
sion was  a  grave  setback  for  our  na- 
ticHial  security,  and  also  for  arms  con- 
trol or  reductltms  based  on  equality. 
This  perhaps  explains  why  the  State 
DQMUtment  did  it  in  secret. 

But  the  Soviets  have  gone  on  to 
deploy  even  more  forces  since  1982. 
The  Soviets  are  89  to  225  to  almost 
2,000  Intercontinental  missUes  and 
bombers  above  even  the  2,504  imequal 
level  they  had  in  1979  and  1982,  de- 
pending on  which  categories  of  viola- 
tlmis  and  forces  are  counted. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimoiis  con- 
sent that  a  table  of  Soviet  and  United 
States  strategic  forces,  compiled  from 
official,  unclassified  sources,  be  print- 
ed at  the  end  of  my  remarks. 

Thus  the  Soviet  buildup  provides 
even  more  evidence  that  the  Soviets 
win  be  extremely  unlikely  to  ever 
agree  to  an  "equitable"  arms  control 


treaty,  since  the  United  States  long 
ago  formally  conceded  superiority  to 
them. 

AUfS  OOKTKOI.  MUST  BXSTOU  THK 
SUKVIVABnJTT  OP  V.S.  FORCB 

Mr.  President,  a  third  and  related 
reason  why  I  oppose  this  resolution  is 
the  fact  that  it  raises  false  hopes  with 
the  word  "stabilizing."  Now  we  aU 
agree  that  strategic  stability— the  ab- 
sence of  a  first-strike  capability  or  a 
nationwide  ABM  defense  on  either 
side-i-would  be  beneficial  to  world 
peace  and  security.  But  now  the  Sovi- 
ets have  both  an  overwhelming  offen- 
sive first  strike  capability,  and  also  an 
emerging  nationwide  ABM  capability. 
It  is  important  to  remember  the 
United  States  SALT  I  unilateral  state- 
ment of  May  9,  1972.  expressing  Amer- 
ican policy  on  future  arms  negotia- 
tions: 

The  United  States  Delegation  believes 
that  an  objective  of  the  follow-on  [SALT  m 
negotiations  should  be  to  constrain  and 
redude  on  a  long  term  basis  threats  to  the 
survivability  of  our  respective  strategic  re- 
taliatory forces .  .  . 

Moreover,  the  Jackson  amendment 
to  SALT  I  was  designed  by  Qongress  to 
embrace  and  reaffirm  the  U.S.  unilat- 
eral statement  of  May  9,  1972.  The 
Jackson  amendment,  passed  over- 
whelmingly by  both  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  the  Senate  by  Sep- 
tember 30.  1972,  reemphasized  that 
the  paramoimt,  most  fundamental 
United  States  objective  in  SALT  II  ne- 
gotiations was  to  constrain  the  Soviet 
threat  to  the  survivability  of  American 
strategic  forces.  We  have  strayed  a 
long  way  from  this  objective  as  well. 

Despite  this  American  concern  over 
the  survivability  of  our  forces,  the  So- 
viets have  deployed  just  such  a  first 
strike,  counterforce  offensive  capabil- 
ity which  gravely  threatens  the  surviv- 
ability of  our  deterrent  retaliatory 
forces,  according  to  many  authorita- 
tive administration  and  military  state- 
ments. The  Soviets  have  a  4-to-l  num- 
merlcal  advantage  over  the  United 
States  in  ICBM  warheads.  They  have 
over  8,000  ICBM  warheads  capable  of 
destroying  U.S.  hard  targets,  com- 
pared to  only  2.000  ICBM  warheads 
for  the  United  States.  But  when  their 
accuracy  and  yield  advantages  are 
added,  they  have  a  6-to-l  first  strike 
advantage.  And  when  one  compares 
the  Soviet  force  of  8.000  ICBM  war- 
heads to  the  much  smaller  and  much 
less  hardened  American  target  base, 
the  Soviets  have  an  8-to-l  advantage. 
This  is  because  there  are  only  about 
1.100  United  States  hard  targets  for 
the  8,000  Soviets  ICBM  warheads  to 
attack. 

In  contrast,  the  2,000  United  States 
ICBU  warheads  are  less  accurate  and 
mudi  less  explosive  than  those  of  the 
Soviets,  but  they  must  try  to  hold  at 
risk  over  3,000  extremely  hardened 
and  even  deeply  buried  Soviet  targets. 


This  comparison  does  not  even  count 
the  Soviet  rapid  ref ire  and  covert  soft 
launch  and  strategic  reserve  ci4>ablll- 
ties,  which  doubles  the  Soviet  ICBM 
force. 

Mr.  Prudent,  the  Soviets  can  thus 
use  only  i  small  fraction  of  their  8,000 
plus  ICBM  warheads  online  to  almost 
completely  destroy  almost  all  but  a 
tiny  nuqiber  of  the  United  States 
ICBM  force,  half  of  the  United  States 
force  of  8LBM  submarines  in  port  at 
any  one  time,  and  three-fourths  of  the 
United  States  strategic  bomber  force. 

Thus,  tihe  United  States  retaliatory 
deterrent  resides  in  about  60  United 
States  bombers  on  alert  at  any  one 
time,  which  must  penetrate  the 
world's  tnost  capable  air  defense 
system,  and  about  3  of  the  15  or  so 
SLBM  submarines  on  patrol  at  any 
one  time  capable  of  receiving  the 
launch  order  from  the  President, 
whose  48  missiles  must  penetrate  the 
emerging  Soviet  nationwide  ABM  de- 
fense. The  survivability  of  our  deter- 
rent of  about  1.000  n^iid-laimch-capa- 
ble  warheads  has  indeed  seriously 
eroded. 

As  Preddent  Reagan  correctly  stated 
last  June.  "We  come  now  to  one  of 
those  unique  crossroads  of  history 
where  nations  decide  their  fate.  Our 
choices  are  clear."  The  failure  of  arms 
control  to  achieve  international  securi- 
ty and  peace  is  finally  being  recog- 
nized by  American  leaders,  because  of 
the  Soviet  SALT  breakout  buildup. 

The  resolution  in  question  does  not 
recognize  the  illogical  delusion  of  arms 
control,  which  the  Soviets  have  ex- 
ploited to  achieve  their  overwhelming 
superiority.  The  arms  control  process 
so  far  has  not  served  American  nation- 
al security  interests.  The  process  has 
resulted  tn  a  dangerous  Soviet  superi- 
ority, a  reversal  of  the  relative  United 
States-Soviet  strategic  positions  since 
SALT  began  in  1969,  and  it  has  done  a 
positive  ^sservice  to  American  nation- 
al securiliy. 

Mr.  President.  I  agree  with  the 
Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff, 
who  reported  to  Congress  on  October 
17. 1986,  that: 

Our  best  estimates  are  that,  with  or  with- 
out SALT,  the  qualitative  modernization  of 
the  Soviets'  strategic  nuclear  attack  forces 
will  contiaue  through  .  .  .  replacement  of 
virtually  idl  currently  deployed  land  and  sea 
based  ballstic  missiles  and  heavy  bombers. 
This  Soviet  commitment  to  force  modern- 
ization will  increase  the  survivability,  accu- 
racy, and  flexibility  of  their  forces.  It  was 
planned  acid  put  into  action  by  the  Soviet 
authorities  many  years  ago,  long  before  the 
President  made  his  27  May  decision"  to 
abandon  SALT  II  as  a  proportionate  re- 
sponse to  the  Soviet  violations. 

THK  FRKSKHT  DAMGKR 

The  strategic  situation  of  the  West 
now  is  grim  indeed.  Winston  Churchill 
II  steted  in  1980  that: 

Viewed  from  the  Kremlin,  detente,  far 
from  being  a  process  for  relaxing  tension  in 


the  world,  was  nothing  more  than  a  skillful- 
ly, albeit  thinly,  disguised  offensive  of 
Soviet  diplomacy,  designed  to  persuade  the 
West  to  lower  Its  guard,  reduce  its  arma- 
ments and  accept  that  the  Kremlin's  inten- 
tions were  peaceful  and  benign  while,  in  re- 
ality, they  were  engaged  in  the  biggest  mili- 
tary buUdup  the  world  has  ever  seen.  That 
they  were  so  successful  in  getting  away  with 
their  trickery  was  due  in  large  measure  to 
the  lamentable  weakness  of  Western  leaders 
at  this  time  and  to  their  tacit  connivance 
with  the  SovleU  by  their  failure  to  teU  their 
own  peoples  the  truth  and  gravity  of  the  sit- 
uation for  fear  it  might  prove  electorally 
unpopular. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  why  I  feel  it  Is 
lietter  to  reject  this  resolution.  Instead 
of  passing  nice  hortatory  resolutions, 
we  need  to  wake  up  a^s  a  nation  and  so- 
berly face  this  grim  reality  of  the 
Soviet  nuclear  blackmail  capability. 
The  best  arms  control  measure  we 
could  pass  would  be  the  funding  of  of- 
fensive forces  that  could  be  made 
more  survivable.  and  our  own  nation- 
wide ABM  defense  in  the  form  of  the 
President's  strategic  defense  initiative, 
deployed  in  the  very  near  term.  We 
must  bolster  our  nuclear  deterrent 
forces  in  order  to  preserve  peace 
through  strength.  As  Winston 
ChurchiU  the  senior  warned  gravely 
after  World  War  II,  which  he  sought 
to  prevent  by  deterrence  of  the  Nazis: 

Sometimes  in  the  past  we  have  committed 
the  folly  of  throwing  away  our  arms.  Under 
the  mercy  of  Providence,  and  at  great  cost 
and  sacrifice,  we  have  been  able  to  recreate 
them  when  the  need  arose.  But  if  we  aban- 
don our  nuclear  deterrent,  there  will  be  no 
second  chance.  To  abandon  it  now  would  be 
to  abandon  it  forever. 

Until  we  can  convince  Soviet  leaders 
to  abandon  their  Marxist-Leninist  ide- 
ology, there  can  be  no  hope  for  arms 
control.  Perhaps  in  recognition  of  this 
fact.  President  Reagan  stated  correct- 
ly on  March  8,  1983,  that: 

The  struggle  now  going  on  for  the  world 
will  never  be  decided  by  bombs  or  rockets, 
by  armies,  or  military  might.  The  real  crisis 
we  face  today  is  a  spiritual  one— at  root  it  is 
a  test  of  moral  will  and  faith. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  tabulation  entitled  Soviet 
And  United  States  Strategic  Nuclear 
Forces  As  Of  February  1987  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tabu- 
lation was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RacoRD,  as  follows: 

Table  Sovm  ahs  US  Sthategic  Nuclear 
FoBcn  AS  OP  Fkbruaby,  1987 

Sources:  JCS  FY  1988  Military  Posture 
Statement,  DOD  Annual  Report  to  Con- 
gress FT  1988,  DOD  Defense  Almanac  '86, 
Congressional  Record,  various  press  reports. 

/.  Soviet  Strategic  Nuclear  Delivery  Vehicles 
(S/fDVJ 

ICBM's 1.398 

Training  8S-3S's  at  Fleaetsk 20 


Newly  operatioital  SS-2S's. 


28 


Total 1,446 

SLBMs 


944 


Bombers: 

Bear  A/B/C ....... 

Bison 

Bear  H 

Bla(^ack„ 


100 

15 

60 

8 


Total. 


183 


Totals: 

ICBM's 1,446 

SLBM's 944 

Bombers 183 

Total '  2,573 

>  Soviets  sre  ezceedlnc  3  SALT  n  overall  SNDV 
celUngi:  aS04  (de  facto).  3400,  sod  32M. 

Plus: 

4th    DelU    IV    SSBN    recently 

launched 16 

5th    Typhoon    SSBN    recently 

launched 20 


Total 2.609 

RallmobUe  SS-24  ICBM's -t^S 


Total 2,614 

Mobile  SS-16's 200 

Intercontinental  Backfire  bomb- 
ers equipped  with  long  range 
AS-lS's  covertly 300 

DOD  Annual  Report  to  Congress 
fiscal  year  1988  p.  55:  The  Sovi- 
ets have  "the  ability  to  reflre 
many  of  their  ICBMs,  and  the 
reloading  exercises  and  pro- 
curement of  spares  to  support 

them"  for  rapid  reflre 3.114 

SS-25  refires 100 

SS-24  refires -t-  5 

SS-16  refires 200 

SS-11  refires  (estimated) 200 

SS-19/18/17  refires  (estimated)...        400 

Total  estimated  Soviet  SNDV's.    4.019 
Sovht  Violatioh  op  All  Trrxk  Salt  II 
Sublimits 

1.  Soviet  sea-trials  of  the  4th  DelU  IV 
SSBN  and  the  5th  Typhoon  SSBN  reported- 
ly may  begin  in  March  or  April,  1987.  which 
will  put  the  Soviets  at  1,211  MIRVed 
ICBM's/SLBM's.  This  exceeds  the  SALT  II 
sublimit  of  1,200  on  MIRVed  ICBM's/ 
SLBM's. 

2.  Soviet  deployment  of  5  plus  rallmobile 
MIRVed  SS-24  ICBMs  puts  the  Soviets  at 
823-)-  MIRVed  ICBM  launchers,  exceeding 
the  SALT  II  sublimit  of  820  MIRVed  ICBM 
launchers.  This  Soviet  deployment  occurred 
in  early  October,  1986,  a  month  and  a  half 
before  the  U.S.  exceeded  a  SALT  II  subli- 
mit. 

3.  Soviet  covert  Break  Out  deployment  of 
3  or  more  AS-15  long  range  ALCMs  on  each 
300  intercontinental  Backfire  bombers  puts 
the  Soviets  at  1,511  MIRVed  missiles  and 
bombers  equipped  with  long  range  ALCM's, 
exceeding  the  SALT  n  sublimit  of  1.320 
MIRVed  missiles  and  bombers  equipped 
with  long  range  ALCM's.  Alternatively, 
Soviet  deployment  of  long  range  (650  kilo- 
meters) AS-3  ALCM's  on  100  Bear  A/B/C 
bombers,  plus  60  Bear  H  bombers  with  AS- 
15  long  range  ALCMs  and  8  Blackjack 
bombers  with  AS-15's,  would  put  the  Sovi- 
ets at  1,379,  also  exceeding  the  SALT  11  sub- 
limit of  1.320. 


//.  U.S.  Strategic  Nudear  DeHverw  VehiOa 
[Source— DOD  Del etoe  IMS  Almanac] 

ICBM's 961 

Do 10 


Total. 


SLBM's. 
Do... 


97S 


sse 

192 


Total. 


528 


Intercontinental  bombers . 
Do..„ „ 


234 

18 


Total. 


252 


Total: 

ICBM's 

SLBM's 

Intercontinental  bombers . 


973 
528 
252 


Total >  1,753 

<  Thli  li  the  lowest  level  of  US.  SNDV*  since 
SALT  begin  tn  l»m. 

U.S.  VIOLATIOIf  or  OHB  SALT  n  SUBLIXIT 

With  1.213  MIRVed  missUes  and  bombers 
equipped  with  long  range  ALCM's.  the  U.8. 
exceeded  the  SALT  II  sublimit  of  1,300 
MIRVed  ICBM's/SLBM's  cm  November  28, 
1986,  as  a  proportionate  response  to  23 
Soviet  SALT  II  violations.  The  U.S.  action 
occurred  a  month  and  a  half  after  the  Sovi- 
ets exceeded  the  main  SALT  n  sublimit, 
which  occurred  in  early  October,  1986. 

III.  Soviet  intercontinental  strategic  nu- 
clear warheads:  16,522  to  17,225,  induding 
refires  and  reserves. 

IV.  U.S.  intercontinental  strategic  nuclear 
warheads:  9,200. 

V.  ICBM  warheads  for  first  strike: 
Soviet— 8,000  plus. 

U.S.— 2.000. 

U.S.  hard  targets— 1,100. 

Soviet  hard  targets— 3,000. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  rpmaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  7Vi  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  PELL  Mr.  President,  how  much 
time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  14  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  ROCKEFELLE31.  Mr.  President. 
I  am  pleased  to  be  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Resolution  94  concerning  arms 
control  negotiations  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  Few  issues  come  before  the 
Senate  which  are  more  critical  than 
controlling  the  nuclear  arms  race. 
This  resolution  addresses  that  chal- 
lenge. 

Regrettably,  the  prospect  for  super- 
power progress  on  nuclear  arms  con- 
trol does  not  appear  very  bright  at 
present.  While  we  were  treated  to  bold 
disarmament  proposals  at  Reykjavik, 
there  has  been  little  evident  progress 
in  following  up  on  the  positive  and  re- 
alistic aspects  of  the  Iceland  summit. 
Instead,  we  have  seen  continuing  ero- 
sion of  previous  arms  control  agree- 
ments: The  SALT  and  ABM  accords. 

The  broad  framework  broached  in 
Reykjavik— deep  cuts  in  strategic  of- 
fensive forces  coupled  with  a  10-year 
extension  of  the  Anti-Ballistic  Missile 
CABM]  Treaty— formed  the  basis  for  a 
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Unfoituiuttely, 
raoont  «l»fek)iments  oanoeminc  the 
ABM  Tkvaty  ttareaten  to  undermine 
tbe  ivomlK  of  tbat  framework. 

TlM  ItoMan  admlnlitrmtion's  Inter- 
pntatfOQ  of  the  1973  ABM  Treaty  to 
•Ikm  tflittns  of  "exotic"  defensive 
toduioloftos  bJM  beoi  disputed  by 
most  ezperta  and  former  negotiators 
of  the  treaty.  Tet  this  broad  interpre- 
tatloo  is  neeeaary  if  SDI  is  to  be  put 
on  a  fkat  track  for  dqdoyment  Rather 
than  taking  the  poUticaUy  contentious 
path  of  abrogating  or  modifying  the 
ABM  Treaty,  the  administration  has 
chosen  Instead  to  reinterpret  key  as- 
pects of  that  treaty  to  aidileve  the 
same  result  with  less  controversy.  The 
real  isme  is  the  otmtinulng  validity  of 
the  ABM  Tteaty. 

Resolution  of  this  dilute  will  not  be 
achieved  by  painstaking  exegesis  of 
treaty  text— it  is  a  political  matter 
that  goes  to  the  heart  of  our  national 
Btrat^^  policy.  At  issue  is  the  funda- 
mental premise  of  the  ABM  Treaty: 
That  llmltati^ms  on  off msive  wewons 
require  parallel  limits  on  antimissile 
defeiMes.  The  logic  behind  this 
inremise  is  that  nudear  weapons  will 
not  be  abolished  in  a  mistrustful 
world,  jret  their  deterrent  role  can  and 
must  be  stabfllaed  through  mutual  re- 
straint. 

Rather  than  unilaterally  weakening 
the  ABM  Treaty,  the  United  States 
should  be  prepved  to  clarify  ambigu- 
ities and  allegations  of  nonoMnpUance 
at  this  year's  bilateral  S-year  review  of 
the  ABM  Trcsity.  The  Soviet  phased 
amy  radar  at  Krasnoyarsk  is  a  clear 
violatkm  of  the  ABM  Treaty.  This  res- 
olution rightly  urges  the  Soviet  Union 
to  continue  adherence  to  the  ABM 
Treaty  by  dismantling  the  Kras- 
noyarsk radar.  But  we  cannot  credibly 
dfTWMP«y  Soviet  violations  if  we  are  in 
the  process  of  unilaterally  redefining 
the  treaty's  terms  to  accommodate  a 
fast  track  SDL 

WhUe  we  attempt  to  reach  agree- 
ment in  Goieva  on  verifiable  and  sta- 
bfllBtaig  reductions  of  nuclear  weapons, 
we  should  at  the  same  time  malnteln 
the  modest  but  important  constraints 
embodied  in  the  SALT  accords.  Until 
Just  a  few  months  ago,  the  core  limits 
of  the  SALT  n  accord  has  been  re- 
spected by  both  sides.  But  last  Novem- 
ber the  Reagan  administration  exceed- 
ed the  aggregate  limit  of  1.320  MIRVd 
launchers  and  cruise  missile-equipped 
bOBabers.  That  decision  was  Ill-advised 
and  should  be  reversed. 

The  military  advantage  in  maintain- 
ing mutual  adherence  to  the  core 
SALT  limits  is  clear.  Under  SALT,  the 
Sofvlets  have  been  required  to  disman- 
tle 541  missile  launches  since  1972, 
WhUe  we  have  had  to  dismantle  only 
4a.  According  to  an  analysis  by  the 
Cangreasianal  Resesrch  Service,  by 
the  end  of  this  year  the  Soviets  would 
have  to  dismantle  another  306  strate- 
gic launchers,  whOe  we  would  have  to 


dismantle  32.  Without  SALT,  the  Sovi- 
ets would  be  in  a  position  to  Increase 
nuclear  warheads  at  a  faster  rate  than 
the  United  States. 

While  Imperfect,  the  SALT  agree- 
meats  offer  a  modest  brake  on  the 
arms  race.  We  should  continue  to 
abide  by  the  key  SALT  limits  as  long 
as  the  Soviets  do.  At  the  same  time,  we 
should  be  wortdng  in  Geneva  to  con- 
struct equitable  and  verifiable  reduc- 
tions to  lower  levels  of  strategic  nucle- 
ar weapons.  This  resolution  resolves 
Just  that,  and  I  urge  its  Immediate 
adoption. 

AkMs  coiitbol:  a  mattkr  of  thk  highkst 

FRIORITT 

Ms.  MIKULSKI.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  in  favor  of  Senate  Resolution  94,  a 
resolution  expressing  the  Senate's  sup- 
port for  mutual,  verifiable,  and  stabl- 
llzlng  arms  control  agreements 
betweeen  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union. 

The  United  States  has  many  respon- 
sibilities in  today's  world.  America 
must  have  adequate  defenses  to  pro- 
tect Americans  from  every  conceivable 
threat,  whether  that  threat  comes 
frotn  the  Soviet  Union  or  terrorists. 
The  United  States  also  shares  much  of 
the  responsibility  for  defending  the 
free  world. 

But  our  biggest  responsibility  as  a 
nation  is  to  make  this  world  safer  for 
all  people.  The  best  way  to  achieve 
thait  safety  is  by  reducing  the  threat 
of  a  nuclear  holcaust.  This  resolution 
expresses  this  body's  rellzation  that 
anas  control  agreements  are  in  the 
bedt  interests  of  this  Nation  and  the 
world. 

We  already  have  many  important 
arms  control  treaties  on  the  books. 
The  two  that  have  done  the  most  for 
our  security,  the  ABM  Treaty  and 
SALT  II,  have  been  under  attack  by 
the  current  administration. 

The  ABM  Treaty  restricts  the  devel- 
opment of  costly,  destabilizing  defen- 
sive systems.  Fifteen  years  ago  the 
leaders  of  this  Nation  made  the  ration- 
al decision  that  limiting  the  arms  race 
to  only  offensive  weapons  was  a  safer, 
leas  expensive  path  to  follow.  For  the 
last  4  years,  the  current  administra- 
tion has  been  trying  to  undermine  this 
logic  by  promoting  an  ill-conceived, 
unrealistic  strategic  defense  plan  that 
gives  Americans  a  false  sense  of  hope 
and  a  false  sense  of  security. 

The  ABM  Treaty  makes  this  world 
safer.  It  limits  the  arms  race,  it  pro- 
hibits destablizing  defensive  systems, 
and  it  saves  this  Nation's  taxpayers 
billions  of  dollars.  It  should  be  reaf- 
firmed. 

SALT  II  restricts  the  buildup  of  of- 
fensive weapons.  It  has  in  the  past  lim- 
ited the  growth  of  Soviet  strategic 
forces.  It  will  in  the  future  require  the 
Soviets  to  dismantle  more  strategic 
nuclear  systems  than  the  United 
States. 


The  administration  condemns  SALT 
n.  but  offers  nothing  to  replace  it.  As 
long  as  no  new  agreements  are 
reached,  the  SALT  H  numerical  limits 
are  the  best  we've  got  because  they 
work  to  our  advantage.  SALT  II  make 
this  country  safer,  and  it  makes  this 
world  safer.  Its  numerical  limits 
should  be  reaffirmed. 

We  must  also  demand  strict  compli- 
ance with  treaty  obligations.  In  this 
regard.  I  support  the  provision  in 
Senate  Resolution  94  that  calls  upon 
the  Soviets  to  dismantle  the  Kras- 
noyaiic  radar,  a  clear  violation  of  the 
ABM  Treaty. 

Mr.  President,  this  Nation  has  a 
great  many  responsibilities.  But  none 
are  as  crucial  as  ensuring  the  survival 
of  this  planet.  I  urge  the  President  to 
acknowledge  this  reality  by  making  a 
sincere  effort  to  reach  mutual,  bal- 
anced, stabilizing,  and  verifiable  arms 
control  agreements.  Such  agreements 
provide  hope  for  this  Nation's  future, 
and  the  future  of  the  world. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  1986  was 
a  checkered  year  for  arms  control,  but 
it  gave  us  reason  for  considerable 
hope,  hope  properly  expressed  in  the 
resolution  before  us  today. 

Last  September,  the  chance  for  a 
summit  seemed  as  elusive  as  ever.  Fol- 
lowing in  the  tradition  of  bad  timing 
in  superpower  negotiations— a  tradi- 
tion that  boasts  the  U-2  Incident,  the 
invasions  of  Czechoslovakia  and  Af- 
ghanistan, and  the  downing  of  KAL- 
007— the  provocative  frameup  of  Nich- 
olas Daniloff  came  at  a  time  when 
year-old  Oeneva  promises  to  recon- 
vene should  have  been  bearing  fruit. 

So  it  was  a  welcome  and  startling 
surprise  when  we  learned  that  the 
President  and  Mr.  Gorbachev  had  un- 
dertaken to  meet  in  Iceland  to  contin- 
ue their  dialog.  It  still  remains  unclear 
whether  Reykjavik  represents 
progress  or  setback  in  arms  control. 
The  evaluation  of  that  will  depend  on 
the  way  the  two  leaders  can  build  on 
the  results  of  Reykjavik,  pruning  out 
what  was  confusing  and  impulsive  and 
strengthening  what  was  well  founded 
In  the  initiatives  presented  there. 

But  at  least  the  large  questions- 
deep  cuts  in  or  the  elimination  of  all 
ballistic  missiles  or  of  all  nuclear 
weapons— had  begun  to  be  asked. 
These  are  the  sort  of  questions  the 
American  iieople  want  our  leaders  to 
face.  These  are  the  questions  we  as 
Seiuitors  must  urge  them  to  explore. 

Mr.  President,  the  resolution  before 
us  tells  our  President  to  keep  going,  to 
stay  on  the  path  embarked  upon  in 
Geneva  and  advanced  along  in  Reykja- 
vik. It  represents  a  significant  national 
consensus  and  a  well  of  great  negotiat- 
ing strength.  If  he  decides  to  pursue 
arms  control  with  vigor  and  imagina- 
tion, he  will  find  great  support  from 
both  ttie  American  people  and  the 
U.S.  Congress  during  the  closing  years 


of  his  Presidential  service.  I  do  not 
know  of  a  single  Member  in  this  body 
who  would  like  to  regard  the  President 
as  a  lameduck  when  it  comes  to  arms 
control  negotiations.  This  resolution  is 
primarily  a  pronouncement  of  sup- 
port. Second,  it  is  one  of  encourage- 
ment. And  third,  it  is  a  caveat— a 
warning  to  the  Soviet  Union  that  ques- 
tions about  violations  of  current  arms 
control  accords,  including  the  ABM 
Treaty,  must  be  resolved,  and  that 
their  attempts  to  divide  the  United 
States  from  her  European  allies  will 
be  neither  successful  nor  wise. 

Mr.  President.  I  support  this  resolu- 
tion and  hope  it  will  receive  the  sup- 
port of  the  full  Senate  here  today. 
Given  the  importance  of  these  issues, 
however,  I  would  add  to  it  my  encour- 
agement that  the  President  utilize  to 
the  fullest  extent  all  his  available  bar- 
gaining chips  in  a  Judicious  and  con- 
structive way.  The  resolution  appro- 
priately urges  the  Soviet  Union  not  to 
condition  progress  on  all  arms  control 
to  its  goals  vls-a-vls  the  strategic  de- 
fense initiative.  However,  a  rigid  pos- 
ture on  President  Reagan's  part  could 
be  equally  counterproductive  and 
equally  disappointing  for  all  whose 
hopes  so  earnestly  rest  on  the  success 
of  such  talks.  As  noted  by  ABM  nego- 
tiator Gerard  Smith,  we  must  search 
for  a  way  to  accommodate  both  Mr. 
Gorbachev's  fear  and  President  Rea- 
gan's dream. 

In  the  past,  there  has  been  concern 
among  the  American  people  as  well  as 
our  allies  that  this  administration  has 
not  been  dedicated  to  the  cause  of 
arms  control.  That  perc^tion  need 
not  persist. 

We  must  never  permit  our  national 
security  to  depend  solely  on  outspend- 
ing  our  adversaries,  or  outdeploying 
oiu"  adversaries,  or  outdoing  oiir  adver- 
saries with  the  kind  of  technology 
that  only  serves  to  escalate  the  arms 
race.  By  far  the  most  vital  and  power- 
ful security  asset  we  as  a  nation  have 
is  the  vision  and  courage  of  our  lead- 
ers and  our  capacity  to  inspire  them  to 
pursue  that  vision  in  the  field  of  arms 
control.  That  is  the  message  the 
Senate  must  send  to  the  President  by 
this  resolution  today.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagu€«to  vote  for  Its  approval. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  yield  such  time  as  I  may 
have  to  the  Senator  from  West  Virgin- 
ia [JAi.  Byrd],  who  is  the  one  who  ini- 
tiated the  resolution. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  [Mr.  Pell]. 

ASMS  OOHTROL  IH  1*87 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President,  the  reso- 
lution before  us  reaffirms  the  strong 
support  of  the  Senate  for  the  Presi- 
dent's commitment  to  arms  control, 
and  for  the  vigorous  pursuit  of  a 
tough  but  fair  and  verifiable  treaty 
with  the  Soviets.  Negotiations  have 
been  underway  for  nearly  2  years  now 
in  Geneva  and  both  sides  have  put  for- 


ward a  series  of  complex  proposals  in  a 
number  of  areas. 

The  Senate  has  been  undertaking  a 
continued  and  indepth  review  of  the 
negotiations,  and  consulting  regularly 
with  the  executive  branch.  During  the 
99th  Congress,  we  established  a  special 
group  of  Senators,  the  arms  control 
observer  group,  to  keep  abreast  of 
events  and  to  meet  regularly  with  our 
negotiators,  both  here  in  Washington 
and  in  Geneva.  That  activity  is  con- 
tinuing in  the  100th  Congress.  The  ob- 
server group  has  been  reauthorized 
and  is  fimctioning. 

Mr.  President,  there  can  be  no  dis- 
pute that  the  American  people  and 
America's  allies  want  this  President  to 
succeed  in  bringing  the  Soviets  into  a 
new  arms  control  regime.  It  is  umdenl- 
able  that  it  would  be  useful  to  limit 
the  further  addition  of  expensive,  re- 
diuidant,  strategic  weaponry  to  our  ar- 
senaL  We  already  have  two  new  strate- 
gic bombers  under  development  and 
deployment,  and  two  new  strategic 
missiles— the  MX  and  Midgetman.  It  is 
clear  that  neither  power  has  imlimlted 
resources  to  piusue  further  accelera- 
tions of  the  arms  race  across  the 
board.  It  is  certain  that  our  European 
allies  wish  to  be  frugal,  within  the 
bounds  of  safety  and  security,  on  alli- 
ance spending  on  strategic  weapons. 
The  predictability  and  the  leveliniK  off 
of  purchases  are  goals  worth  pursu- 
ing—goals our  constituents  expect  us 
to  fulfill,  if  it  is  at  all  possible  to  do  so 
while  assuring  o\ir  continued  security. 

The  President,  of  course,  as  our  full 
support  for  these  efforts  on  a  biparti- 
san basis.  We  want  him  to  succeed. 

The  President  went  to  Reykjavik. 
There  was  no  dividing  aisle  between 
our  parties.  When  our  President  sits 
down  with  the  Soviets,  it  is  as  though 
100  Senators  were  sitting  behind  him 
with  no  division  among  us  along  party 
lines. 

But  there  is  something  we  want  even 
more,  and  that  is  a  continuation  of  ef- 
fective American  security.  A  bad 
agreement,  is  by  definition,  far  worse 
than  no  agreement.  And  an  agreement 
which  is  cosmetic  in  nature  is  also 
worse  than  no  agreement,  because  it 
luUs  our  people  and  our  allies  into  a 
false  sense  of  security.  Either  we  make 
substantial  progress,  or  we  do  not. 
There  is  no  halfway  house  where  we 
can  comfortably  reside. 

I  do  not  know  what  Mr.  Gorbachev's 
reaction  is,  or  how  he  and  his  associ- 
ates evaluate  the  change  in  the  Senate 
to  the  control  of  a  new  democratic  ma- 
jority. It  would  be  very  dangerous  and 
foolish  for  the  Soviets  to  try  to  play 
politics,  for  the  purpose  of  leverage  in 
the  arms  talks,  on  the  basis  of  mlsper- 
ceived  differences  between  our  two 
parties  on  arms  control.  Such  differ- 
ences, to  the  extent  they  exist  at  all, 
are  minor  in  comparison  to  the  things 
which  unite  us.  So  I  would  caution  the 
Soviet  leadership,  and  this  resolution 


urges  such  caution.  iK>t  to  fashioo 
strategies  for  advancing  their  positlcm 
based  on  misperceived  differences  in 
our  system.  This  tactic  wHl  f  alL 

Mr.  President,  it  would  be  unfortu- 
nate if  efforts  to  produce  a  major  arms 
control  agreement  with  the  Soviet 
Union  were  to  be  abandoned  at  this 
time.  I  was,  frankly,  disappointed  that 
the  President  did  not  focus  on  any  re- 
newed initiative  in  his  State  of  the 
Union  Address  scmie  few  evenings  ago 
and  did  not  seem  to  put  arms  control 
anywhere  near  the  top  of  the  Nation's 
agenda.  He  did  not  focus  his  attention 
on  this  question— indeed,  his  address 
was  notable  for  the  lack  of  ^mphMin 
placed  on  this  questicm.  Is  there  to  be 
any  new  initiative  by  the  United 
States  in  Geneva  to  get  the  talks  off 
dead  center?  Is  the  idea  of  a  summit 
meeting  in  the  United  States  dead? 
Are  we  going  to  put  arms  control  on 
the  back  burner  for  the  next  2  years? 
Arms  control  should  be  a  top  priority, 
and  the  President  miist  finally  put  to- 
gether the  warring  factions  of  his  ad- 
ministration, build  a  cohesive  team  of 
arms  control  and  defense  advisers,  and 
fulfill  the  commitment  he  has  stated 
on  past  occasions  to  piu-suing  fair  and 
tough  agreements  with  the  Soviets. 

I  encourage  him  to  do  all  that.  I  will 
support  those  initiatives  and  agree- 
ments which  meet  the  standards  of 
balance,  verifiability,  and  reduced 
levels  of  arsenals,  and  which  are  in  our 
national  security  interests  and  those 
of  our  allies. 

Mr.  GorlMChev  has  been  very  busy 
in  a  longstanding  propaganda  cam- 
paign designed  to  portray  the  Soviet 
Union  as  the  superpower— the  super- 
power—which most  desires  peace  and 
meaningful  arms  control.  He  has  used 
his  nuclear  testing  moratorium  for 
this  purpose,  particularly  in  Europe. 
in  an  attempt  to  divide  us  from  our 
allles  and  to  influence  E^lropean 
public  opinion.  The  latest  installment 
in  this  campaign  is  his  staging  of  a 
major  international  conference  in 
Moscow  over  the  last  few  days— a 
major  peace  offensive  called  a  fonmi 
for  a  nuclear-free  world  and  the  sur- 
vival of  mankind.  The  Implication  is  a 
new  Soviet  openness,  reasonableness. 
enlightermient,  conciliation  within 
Soviet  society,  and  conciliation  with 
the  West.  The  ideal  of  a  peace  offen- 
sive cannot  be  criticized,  as  far  as  such 
meetings  go,  but  it  is  practical  results 
the  world  is  looking  for. 

What  are  the  practical  results?  If 
the  message  of  such  an  offensive  is 
right,  the  address  is  wrong.  It  is  not  in 
Moscow,  but  in  Geneva  and.  for  that 
matter,  Kabul.  Afghanistan,  that  the 
delivery  must  be  made.  The  test  of  tSx, 
Gorbachev's  commitment  to  peace, 
the  test  of  his  political  will,  a  favorite 
phrase  of  his,  is  practical  results. 

What  are  the  practical  results? 
What  are  the  results  in  Geneva  at  the 
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iMBOtlafttiic  forum  oo  arms  control? 
What  are  the  nralti  in  Kabul  and  the 
eoontryride  of  Afghanlrtan  where  over 
1S0.000  Sofiet  fli^terB  have  been  de- 
ployed? I  believe  it  is  important  for 
the  nealdent  to  vicorouily  rebut  this 
«— T««g"  with  vigorous  challenges  to 
the  Soviet  teadtmhlp  based  on  sound 
and  creative  anns  control  positions 
and  proposals. 

ICr.  President,  arms  control  asree- 
ments  can  be  very  useful— very  impor- 
tant to  our  security  and  to  our  econo- 
my—and they  are  perceived  by  our 
people  and  our  allies  to  be  essential  to 
a  more  stable  and  predictable  world 
and  a  btUba  relationship  betweon  the 
supeipowcn.  The  President  has  a  deep 
obligation.  In  my  Judgment,  to  pursue 
this  matter  as  vigorously  and  as  In- 
tensely as  any  othor  matter  that  con- 
cerns the  Nation— as  any  other  matter 
on  our  agcaida.  I  hope  he  will  do  so. 

I  think  Members  in  this  body  have 
an  equally  great  reqwnslbillty  to 
pursue  the  matter,  to  support  the 
President  in  achieving  what  I  would 
call  a  good  agreement,  an  agreement 
that  is  verifiable,  soimd.  effective,  in 
the  best  interests  of  our  mutual  selves. 
and  also  to  do  what  we  can  to  empha- 
slie  that  Bir.  Gorbachev  bears  an 
equally  heavy  obligation.  It  is  in  the 
Soviet  Union's  mutual  and  good  inter- 
est, also,  that  there  be  worlEable,  effec- 
tive, vorlflalde  agreements.  So  we  loolc 
for  dear  indications  that  both  Mr. 
Reagan  and  Mr.  Gorbachev  are  under- 
taking this  matter  with  the  appropri- 
ate vigor  and  iRlority  that  it  deserves. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  resolution, 
Mr.  Presidait.  speaks  clearly  and 
loudly  and  sends  the  message  that  we 
do  support  the  President.  We  urge  him 
to  renew  his  efforts  to  achieve  reason- 
ably effective  verifiable  agreements. 

We  also  urge  upon  the  Soviet  leader 
the  recognition  that  a  propaganda 
ettort  akme  is  not  going  to  bring  the 
two  nations  together  and  preserve 
peace  in  the  world  and  spare  va  all  the 
dangers  of  nudear  aoddents.  But  what 
wfll  really  count  is  the  shouldering  of 
a  responsibility  to  go  forward  in  good 
faith  and  to  work  in  good  faith  to 
■dileve  anns  control  agreements;  and 
to  that  extent,  I  think  the  Senate 
would  do  wdl  to  support  overwhelm- 
ingly this  resolution,  to  show  where 
the  UJB.  Senate  stands. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
the  dlsUnguished  minority  leader  such 
time  as  he  may  require. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
flfnat^^  f'**r*  ir*"— 

Mr.  DOI&  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  ranking  Republican 
member  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  and  I  thank  the  dlstin- 
goished  majority  leader,  the  Senator 
Cram  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Bras]  for  let- 
ting me  cosponsor  this  resolution. 


I  believe  a  careful  reading  of  the  res- 
olution will  indicate  that  we  are  seri- 
ous tttout  arms  control. 

I  also  congratulate  members  of  vari- 
ous Senator's  staffs  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle.  We  started  this  effort  on  the 
first  or  second  day  of  the  session.  It  Is 
now  about  to  come  to  fruition,  and  I 
hope  the  vote  will  be  unanimous.  It 
may  only  be  a  sense-of-the-Senate  res- 
olution, but  it  is  a  clear  indication  of 
the  Importance  we  place  upon  arms 
control  and  the  fact  that  we  recognize 
that  one  of  the  Impediments  has  been 
Soviet  violations  in  the  past. 

The  distinguished  majority  leader 
has  Just  indicated  that  there  is  an 
equal  burden  If  we  are  going  to  accom- 
plish meaningful  arms  control,  and 
therefore  I  believe  that  this  resolution 
can  be  very  helpful. 

As  I  recall  the  President's  State  of 
the  Union  Message,  I  think  he  made  it 
clear  that  arms  control  is  a  matter  of 
highest  priority  with  the  administra- 
tion. I  have  believed  for  some  time 
that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  would  like  to  achieve  an  arms 
control  agreement  in  his  second  term, 
and  I  still  believe  that.  I  believe  It  not 
because,  as  some  would  say,  the  Presi- 
dent has  been  weakened  by  the  Irani- 
an controversy  and  is  looking  for  some 
way  to  put  that  to  rest  and  to  do  some- 
thing tliat  may  be  liighly  visible. 

I  would  not  suggest  for  1  moment 
that  Ronald  Reagan,  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  would  do  anything 
that  was  not  in  our  own  national  inter- 
est. That  is  where  he  comes  from,  and 
that  is  where  he  will  come  from.  It  will 
be  at  the  top  of  the  agenda. 

BtPARTUAIf  ASMS  COMTROL  KSSOLUTION 

Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased  to  Join 
the  majority  leader  in  offering  this 
resolution,  luiderscoring  the  Senate's 
support  for  the  President's  efforts  to 
achieve  a  significant,  equitable,  and 
fully  verifiable  nuclear  arms  reduction 
agreement  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

PBBSIDKIfT'8  STHATCCT  HAS  TIKLDES  GREAT 
PROGRESS 

Indeed,  the  arms  control  progress  al- 
ready achieved  in  the  first  6  years  of 
this  administration  has  been  remarka- 
ble. And  there  has  been  far  too  little 
credit  given  for  that  achievement. 

When  he  took  office,  this  President 
understood  that  the  first  prerequisite 
for  getting  the  Soviets  engaged  in  seri- 
ous arms  control  talks  was  demon- 
strating that  the  United  States  had 
the  will  and  resources  to  meet  any 
Soviet  military  challenge.  With  the 
help  of  the  Congress,  the  President 
has  engineered  a  critically  needed  pro- 
gram to  upgrade  oiu'  military— and 
particiilarly  our  strategic— forces.  He 
has  also  put  behind  us  the  dangerous 
concept  of  unilateral  adherence  to  the 
fatally  flawed  Salt  II  Treaty,  which 
has  permitted  a  massive,  one-sided 
buildup  by  the  Soviets. 

The  next  prerequisite  was  giving  the 
Soviets   specific    incentives   to   bring 


them  bade  to  the  negotiating  table. 
That  has  been  done  in  many  wajrs.  but 
especially  through  two  efforts.  First, 
by  insuring  the  unity  of  the  Western 
alliance— a  unity  critically  manifest  in 
the  decision  to  go  forward  with  INF 
deployments  in  Europe.  And  second, 
by  laimching  the  strategic  defense  ini- 
tiative, which  simultaneously  has 
served  as  stick  and  carrot  for  negotia- 
tions—stick,  in  the  sense  of  a  Soviet 
realization  that  the  United  States  was 
prepared  to  move  our  strategic  compe- 
tition into  high  technology  areas 
where  we  have  a  natural  advantage, 
and  carrot,  in  offering  a  new  vision  for 
the  security  of  both  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union.  Security  based 
not  on  the  hazardous  doctrine  of  "mu- 
tually assured  destruction,"  but  based 
Instead  on  the  potential  ability  of  each 
nation  to  defend  itself  against  attack 
from  other  nations. 

Finally,  the  President  led  and  direct- 
ed an  aggressive  and  creative  diploma- 
cy, in  Washington  and  Moscow:  in 
Geneva  and  Reykjavik.  And  the  result 
of  that  diplomacy  has  been  major 
steps  forward  toward  a  more  secure 
America  and  a  safer  world. 

AOVAHCKS  AT  REYKJAVIK 

At  Reykjavik,  for  the  first  time,  the 
Soviets  engaged  in  serious,  detailed 
talks  on  nuclear  arms  reduction— not 
Just  limits  in  growth.  We  agreed— at 
least  until  the  Soviets  scuttled  the 
agreement — on  the  elimination  of  in- 
termediate range  nuclear  forces  in 
Europe,  and  their  strict  control 
around  the  world.  We  broke  the  artifi- 
cial linkage  the  Soviets  have  long 
sought  to  portray  between  our  forces 
and  those  of  Great  Britain  and 
France.  We  reached  tentative  agree- 
ment which  could  have  led  to  a  50-per- 
cent reduction  in  overall  strategic  nu- 
clear forces  in  as  little  as  5  years.  And 
we  demonstrated,  once  and  for  all, 
that  it  is  Soviet  obetinance— and  not 
SDI— whjch  is  preventing  real  break- 
throughs on  arms  control. 

THE  ROAD  AHKAD 

So  we  have  come  a  long  way.  But  we 
have  a  long  way  still  to  go,  too.  And  we 
are  not  going  to  get  there  unless  all  of 
us— President  and  Congress,  America 
and  its  allies— unless  we  all  pull  to- 
gether, and  in  the  same  direction.  We 
are  most  assuredly  not  going  to  get 
there  if  we  hand  the  Soviets  on  a 
silver  platter  any  of  the  arms  control 
victories  they  crave  so  badly. 

This  resolution  expresses  our  deter- 
mination to  go  forward  on  the  road  to 
real  nuclear  arms  reductions  together. 
If  we  pasB  it— and,  far  more  important, 
if  we  foUow  through  and  act  in  accord- 
ance with  its  spirit— then  we  have  the 
best  chalice  we  have  ever  had  of  get- 
ting to  the  goal  we  all  want:  A  world 
where  nuclear  stockpiles  are  drastical- 
ly reduced:  where  America's  security  is 
more  assured:  and  where  peace  can  be 
achieved. 


Mr.  President,  I  urge  all  my  col- 
leagues to  Join  in  supporting  this  reso- 
lution, and  in  acting,  voting  and  speak- 
ing throughout  this  Congress  in  a  way 
which  will  strengthen  the  President, 
and  the  country,  as  we  seek  real 
progress  on  arms  control. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
distinguished  Republican  leader  yield? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  distingiiished  Republican  leader 
for  his  cosponsorship  of  the  resolu- 
tion. I  congratulate  him  on  his  very  el- 
oquent and  supportive  and  persuasive 
statement.  I  also  thank  him  for  his 
contributions  to  the  language  of  the 
resolution. 

I  hope  that  the  Republican  leader 
win  have  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  the  verbiage  of  the  resolution,  so 
that  it  might  accompany  his  remarks 
and  mine. 

Mr.  DOLE.  That  is  an  excellent  sug- 
gestion. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  resolution  be  printed  in 
the  RscoRD  following  my  remarlus. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  Res.  94 

Whereas  the  reduction  and  control  ot  nu- 
clear weapons  arsenals  through  mutual,  eq- 
uitable, balanced,  verifiable,  and  stabUMng 
treaties  between  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  are  a  matter  of  the  highest 
priority  and  should  be  pursued  vigorously, 
without  regard  for  partisan  considerations: 

Whereas  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  have  been  negotiating  a  full  range  of 
nuclear  arms  issues  under  discussion  at 
Geneva  and  in  other  fora,  and  a  number  of 
detaUed  proposals  have  been  tabled: 

Whereas  President  Ronald  Reagan  and 
General  Secretary  MIfchail  Gorbachev  have 
engaged  in  serious  discussions  and  negotia- 
tions on  arms  reduction  matters  twice  in  the 
last  sixteen  months,  and  have  both  ex- 
pressed their  resolve  to  build  upon  the  re- 
sults of  the  negotiations  thus  far  engaged 
in; 

Whereas  the  pace  of  technological  change 
and  strategic  modernization  will  be  a  factor 
in  the  prospects  for  the  successful  negotia- 
tion of  future  arms  reduction  agreements: 
and 

Whereas  the  Congress,  the  American 
people,  and  America's  allies  and  friends 
overwhelmingly  support  the  vigorous  con- 
tinuation of  efforts  by  President  Reagan  to 
pursue  a  negotiated  resolution  of  the  major 
issues  in  contention  with  the  Soviet  Union: 
Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Retolved,  That  the  Senate  hereby— 

(1)  expresses  its  full  support  for  the  com- 
mitment by  the  President  to  achieve 
mutual,  equitable,  balanced,  verifiable  and 
stabilizing  nuclear  arms  reduction  agree- 
ments with  the  Soviet  Union  which  serve  to 
meet  the  national  security  Interests  of  the 
United  Stotes  and  ite  allies: 

(3)  encourages  iMth  nations  to  use  deter- 
mined and  creative  diplomacy  at  the 
Genera  negotiaUona  to  resolve  their  re- 
maining differences: 

(3)  cautions  the  Soviet  Union  against  pur- 
suing strategies  destgned  to  exploit  Ameri- 
can domestic  polities  or  divide  the  United 


States  from  its  allies  in  an  effort  to  secure 
advantages  on  arms  reduction  matters,  and 
rejects  the  concept  of  reaching  agreements 
for  agreements'  sake: 

(4)  urges  the  Soviet  Union  not  to  condi- 
tion progress  on  all  arms  control  matters  to 
the  satisfaction  of  its  negotiating  position 
on  issues  relating  to  strategic  defense  tech- 
nologies: 

(5)  declares  that  an  Important  obstacle  to 
the  achievement  of  acceptable  arms  control 
agreements  with  the  Soviet  Union  has  been 
its  violations  of  existing  agreements,  and 
calls  upon  it  to  take  steps  to  rectify  its  viola- 
tions of  such  agreements  and,  in  particular, 
to  dismantle  the  newly-constructed  radar 
sited  at  Krasnoyarsk.  Union  of  Soviet  So- 
cialist Republics,  since  it  is  a  clear  violation 
of  the  terms  of  the  Anti-Ballistic  MissUe 
Treaty:  and 

(6)  urges  the  President  to  closely  consult 
with  America's  allies  and  the  Senate  in  the 
construction  of  sound  arms  reduction  agree- 
ments, so  as  to  build  the  greatest  poasible 
understanding  and  consensus  in  the  event 
that  the  Senate  is  asked  to  provide  its 
advice  and  consent  to  the  ratification  of 
such  agreements. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  1  minutes  and  30  seconds. 

Mr.  HETiMS.  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  require  to  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Iowa. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  name  of 
the  senior  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
[Mr.  DouEinci]  be  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  this  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  yield  the  remainder  of 
my  time  to  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  2  minutes  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr,  President,  I 
thank  the  Senators  for  yielding  the 
time,  and  I  rise  in  support  of  the  reso- 
lution. 

However,  I  want  to  call  attention  to 
a  couple  of  matters  that  are  contained 
within  the  bounds  of  the  resolution 
but  which  need  to  have  some  further 
understanding. 

I  refer  to  subsection  (5)  on  page  3  of 
the  resolution,  which  reads: 

declares  that  an  Important  obstacle  to  the 
achievement  of  acceptable  arms  control 
agreements  with  the  Soviet  Union  has  been 
its  violations  of  existing  agreements,  and 
calls  upon  It  to  take  steps  to  rectify  its  viola- 
tions of  such  agreements 

It  goes  on  further  to  say: 
and,  in  particular,  to  dismantle  the  newly- 
constructed  radar  sited  at  Krasnoyarsk. 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  since  it 
is  a  clear  violation  of  the  terms  of  the  Anti- 
BaUistic  MiasUe  Treaty: 

Mr.  President,  I  take  the  time  to 
read  that  because  I  want  that  to  be 
considered  and  understood  by  all  par- 
ties as  not  l}eing  an  exclusive  list  of 


the  actions  which  the  Soviet  Union 
could  take  to  come  into  compliance 
with  existing  treaties. 

This  Senate  has  upon  more  than  one 
occasin  asked  the  administration  to 
certify  to  us  the  violations  of  existing 
agreements  with  the  Soviet  Union, 
and  those  violations  reports  have  been 
made  a  matter  of  public  record  and 
have  been  nearly  unanimously  sup- 
ported by  the  Senate  on  each  of  the 
times  of  such  statements. 

The  Krasnoyarsk  radar  is  an  impor- 
tant violation  of  the  ABM  Treaty,  but 
it  is  only  one  of  a  long  list  of  violations 
which  we  should  certainly  insist 
should  be  rectified  by  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Finally.  Mr.  President,  in  addition  to 
that,  I  want  to  suggest  that  while  I 
have  heard  some  suggestion  on  the 
floor  that  the  SDI  is  a  violation  of  the 
ABM  Treaty,  I  want  to  say  in  most 
emphatic  terms  that  is  nonsense,  abso- 
lute nonsense. 

Let  us  get  the  facts  on  the  record 
with  respect  to  what  SDI  is  and  is  not. 
Certainly  at  some  point  in  some  hypo- 
thetical deployment  of  some  system 
yet  to  t>e  developed  it  might  become  a 
violation  of  the  terms  of  the  ABM 
Treaty,  but  it  is  not  yet  such  a  viola- 
tion and  is  not  proixwed  by  the  admin- 
istration to  be. 

Even  though  we  have  the  right 
again  under  actions  taken  by  the  ad- 
ministration and  approved  by  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States,  we  should 
feel  free  to  take  proportionate  re- 
sponse to  any  Soviet  treaty  violation. 
It  seems  to  me  if  we  recognize  that 
they  violated  the  ABM  Treaty,  it  is 
again,  Mr.  President,  nonsense— and  I 
repeat  "nonsense"— to  siiggest  that  we 
are  held  to  a  literal  con4)liance  with 
every  term  of  the  agreement  which  we 
allege  they  are  violating. 

We  are  permitted  by  our  policy 
statement  by  the  administration  and 
by  the  Senate  to  take  proportionate 
actions,  proportionate  to  the  threat  to 
the  security  of  the  United  States  by 
the  violations  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

I  thought  it  might  be  helpftil  to  us 
to  at  least  get  that  much  on  the  record 
with  respect  to  the  statements  con- 
tained in  the  resolution  with  respect 
to  violations. 

Mr.  President,  again  I  commend  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kansas,  and  others  who  are 
sponsors  of  this  resolution  for  bring- 
ing it  to  the  floor,  but  I  think  the 
American  public  needs  to  imderstand 
that  we  do  so  with  a  firm  commitment 
to  the  expectation  the  Soviet  Union 
will  comply  with  the  existing  agree- 
ments before  we  go  forward  and  as  we 
go  forward  with  the  negotiation  to  fur- 
ther agreements  with  that  country. 

I  thank  both  Senators  for  yielding 
time. 
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Tlw  FRBBIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
nwMtnr  tram  North  Cmrollna  has  2 

Ifr.  "*'^**»  Mr.  President.  I  see  no 
ottier  Benafor  aeeklnc  time.  If  a«- 
liw tilf  to  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
lUand.  I  vlll  yield  bade  the  remainder 
of  the  time. 

The  FIUBBIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Uiiftlan  then  is  cm  the  adoption  of 
the  raolutlon. 

The  yeas  and  nays  have  not  been  or- 


NOTvormo— 5 

D'AmUo  Pryor 

Braoa 


Ifr.  WMH  Mr.  President.  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays.  

Hie  PREBIDINO  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second? 

There  is  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  are  ordered. 

me  FRXSIDnVO  OFFICER.  The 
quesUoD  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolu- 
tkn. 

On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 
caUthendL 

The  assistant  leglslatlTe  clerk  called 
theroIL 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr. 
Bnoi]  and  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  BunRBS]  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Azfcansas  [Mr.  PrtorI  is  absent 
because  of  mness. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  fran  New  York  [Mr. 
D'Amato]  and  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington [Mr.  EvAifsl  are  necessarily 
absent.  

The  FRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
AoAia).  Are  there  any  other  Senators 
in  the  Chamber  desiring  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  93, 
nays  2.  as  follows: 

[R<dleaU  Vote  No.  37  Leg.] 


YEAS-93 

Oofc 
Qniuun 


Onaley 

BuUn 

Hateb 

Hedtt 
HefUn 


HmBphrey 
Inoiiye 


Kcny 

lAUtcnbert 

Leahy 

Lertn 


MoCaln 

Hectare 

MeConnfll 


Ghd 


Mlt>«i»11 

MoyiiUian 

NAY8-2 
Prasnlre 


Uuilunnkl 

Mlefcles 

Nuzin 

PMkwood 

PeU 

PrcHler 

Quayle 

Reh) 

Rlede 

RockefeUer 

Roth 

Rudnun 

Sanford 

Sarbanes 

Saaer 

Shelby 

Stmon 

Simiaon 

Specter 

Btafford 

Stennla 

Steven* 

Synuns 

Thurmond 

Trlble 

Wallop 

Warner 

Weieker 

WUam 

Wlrth 

Zoriniky 


BIden 
Bianpera 

So  the  resolution  (S.  Res.  94)  was 
agreed  to. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  resolution,  with  its  preamble, 
reads  as  follows: 

&  Res.  94 

Whereas  the  reduction  and  control  of  nu- 
clear weapons  usenala  through  mutual,  eq- 
uitable, balsnced,  verifiable,  and  stabilizing 
treaties  between  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  are  a  matter  of  the  highest 
priority  and  should  be  pursued  vigorously, 
wtttiout  regard  for  partisan  considerations; 

Whereas  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Ui4on  have  been  negotiating  a  full  range  of 
nuclear  arms  Issues  under  discussion  at 
Otneva  and  In  other  fora,  and  a  number  of 
detailed  proposals  have  been  tabled; 

Whereas  President  Ronald  Reagan  and 
Oeneral  Secretary  Mlfchall  Gorbachev  have 
engaged  in  serious  discussions  and  negotia- 
tions (m  arms  reduction  matters  twice  tn  the 
last  sixteen  months,  and  have  both  ex- 
pressed their  resolve  to  build  upon  the  re- 
sults of  the  negotiations  thus  far  engaged 
in; 

Whereas  the  pace  of  technological  change 
and  strategic  modernization  will  be  a  factor 
in  the  prospects  for  the  successful  negotla- 
tlon  of  future  arms  reduction  agreements; 
and 

Whereas  the  Congress,  the  American 
people,  and  America's  allies  and  friends 
overwhelmingly  support  the  vigorous  con- 
tinuation of  efforts  by  President  Reagan  to 
pursue  a  negotiated  resolution  of  the  major 
issues  in  contention  with  the  Soviet  Union: 
Now,  therefore,  be  it 

ke*olved.  That  the  Senate  hereby— 

U)  expresses  its  full  support  for  the  com- 
mitment by  the  President  to  achieve 
matual,  equitable,  balanced,  verifiable  and 
stabilizing  nuclear  arms  reduction  agree- 
ments with  the  Soviet  Union  which  serve  to 
meet  the  national  security  interests  of  the 
United  States  and  its  allies; 

(2)  encourages  both  nations  to  use  deter- 
mfeied  and  creative  diplomacy  at  the 
Otneva  negotiations  to  resolve  their  re- 
maining differences; 

<3)  cautions  the  Soviet  Union  against  pur- 
suing strategies  designed  to  exploit  Ameri- 
can domestic  politics  or  to  divide  the  United 
States  from  its  allies  in  an  effort  to  secure 
advantages  on  arms  reduction  matters,  and 
rejects  the  concept  of  reaching  agreements 
for  agreements'  sake; 

(4)  urges  the  Soviet  Union  not  to  condi- 
tion progress  on  all  arms  control  matters  to 
tbe  satisfaction  of  its  negotiating  position 
on  Issues  relating  to  strategic  defense  tech- 
nologies; 

(5)  declares  that  an  important  obstacle  to 
tbe  achievement  of  acceptable  arms  control 
agreements  with  the  Soviet  Union  has  been 
Its  violations  of  existing  agreements,  and 
calls  upon  it  to  take  steps  to  rectify  its  viola- 
tions of  such  agreements  and,  in  particular, 
to  dismantle  the  newly-constructed  radar 
sited  at  Krasnoyarsk,  Union  of  Soviet  So- 
cialist Republics,  since  it  is  a  clear  violation 
of  the  terms  of  the  Anti-Ballistic  Missile 
Treaty;  and 

(6)  urges  the  President  to  closely  consult 
with  America's  allies  and  the  Senate  in  the 
construction  of  sound  arms  reduction  agree- 
ments, so  as  to  build  the  greatest  possible 
understanding  and  consensus  in  the  event 
UUt  the  Smate  is  asked  to  provide  its 


advice  and  consent  to  the  ratification  of 
such  agreements. 

Mr.  HYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  reso- 
lution Was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


■  KO.  SI 


NATIONAL  APPLIANCE  ENERGY 
CONSERVATION  ACT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate  will 
resume  consideration  of  S.  83.  which 
the  cleric  will  report. 
The  legislative  derk  read  as  follows: 
Calendar  No.  15,  S.  83,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Energy  Policy  and  Conservation  Act  with 
respect  to  energy  conservation  standards  for 
vplianoes. 

The  Senate  resmned  consideration 
of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
Texas.  Mr.  Gramm,  is  recognized. 

The  Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
distinguished  Senator  yield  to  me 
without  losing  his  right  to  the  floor? 

Mr.  GRAMM.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  Democratic  leader. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  able  Senator 
for  his  courtesy  in  yielding. 

Mr.  President,  I  inquire  of  the  distin- 
guished manager  of  the  bill  as  to  what 
the  siltuation  may  be  this  afternoon 
with  nespect  to  possible  rollcalls  so 
that  Senators  will  be  on  notice.  Are 
there  any  other  rollcalls  expected 
today? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Yes. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
expect  one  rollcall  vote  on  the  appli- 
ance standards  biU,  and  that  ought  to 
come  within  5  or  10  minutes  after  we 
get  to  it.  We  have  worked  all  of  the 
mattem  out.  It  will  be  a  very  quick 
matter  to  get  to  one  rollcall  vote. 

Mr.  president,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  final  passage  of  the  appliance 
standards  bill.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  manager  of  the  bill 
[Mr.  JoHHSTOHl,  and  I  thank  the  dls- 
tinguithed  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Gramk]  for  their  courtesies. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Texas  is  recognized. 


(Purpose:  To  substitute  extended  schedules 
for  amwirting  appliance  energy  efficiency 
standards  with  a  provision  allowing  per- 
sons to  petition  to  have  the  standards 
amended) 
Mr.  GRAMM.  Mr.  President,  I  send 

an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 

its  immediate  consideration. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 

clerk  wiU  report. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Gramm] 
proposes  an  amendment  numbered  31. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  16,  line  16,  strike  "every". 

On  page  17,  Une  18.  strike  "every". 

On  page  19,  strike  line  22  and  aU  that  fol- 
lows through  page  20,  line  20. 

On  page  22,  strike  line  6  and  all  that  fol- 
lows through  page  23.  line  3. 

On  page  25,  strike  line  3  and  all  that  fol- 
lows through  line  34. 

On  page  26,  line  19,  strike  "every". 

On  page  27.  strike  line  23  and  all  that  fol- 
lows through  page  28,  line  13. 

On  page  29,  line  21,  Insert  the  following 
and  redesignate  subsections  (j),  (k),  (1),  (m), 
(n),  and  (o),  accordingly: 

"(J)  PuKTHxa  Rin.mAKntG.— After  issuance 
of  the  last  final  rules  required  under  subsec- 
tions (b)  through  (h)  of  this  section,  the 
Secretary  may  publish  final  rules  to  deter- 
mine whether  standards  for  a  covered  prod- 
uct should  be  amended.  An  amendment  pre- 
scribed under  this  subsection  shall  apply  to 
products  manufactured  after  a  date  which  Is 
5  years  after— 

"(A)  the  effective  date  of  the  previous 
amendment  made  pursuant  to  this  part;  or 

"(B)  if  the  previous  final  rule  published 
under  this  part  did  not  amend  the  standard, 
the  earliest  date  by  which  a  previous 
amendment  could  have  been  in  effect, 
except  that  in  no  case  may  an  amended 
standard  apply  to  products  manufactured 
within  3  years  (for  refrigerators,  refrigera- 
tor-freezers, room  air  conditioners,  dish- 
washers, clothes  washers,  clothes  dryers, 
and  kitchen  ranges  and  oveiu)  or  5  years 
(for  central  air  conditioners  and  heat 
pumps,  water  heaters,  pool  heaters,  direct 
hearing  equipment  and  furnaces)  after  pub- 
lication of  the  final  rule  establishing  a 
standard. 

"(k)  Pbtttioh  For  Am  Amxhskd  SxAim- 
ARS.— <1)  \<nth  respect  to  each  covered  prod- 
uct described  in  paragri4>tu  (1)  through  (11) 
of  section  322(a),  any  person  may  petition 
the  Secretary  to  conduct  a  ruleauiking  to 
determine  for  a  covered  product  if  the 
standards  contained  either  In  the  last  final 
rule  reqtiired  under  subsections  (b)  through 
(h)  of  this  section  or  In  a  final  rule  pub- 
lished under  this  section  should  be  amend- 
ed. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  shall  grant  a  petition  if 
he  finds  that  it  contains  evidence  which,  as- 
suming no  other  evidence  were  considered, 
provides  an  adequate  basis  for  amending  the 
standards  under  the  following  criteria— 

"(A)  amended  standards  will  result  in  sig- 
nificant conservation  of  energy; 


"(B)  amended  standards  are  technological- 
ly feasible;  and 

"(C)  amended  standards  are  cost  effective 
as  described  in  subsections  (lK2XBXixn). 
The  grant  of  a  petition  by  the  Secretary 
under  this  subsection  creates  no  presump- 
tion with  respect  to  the  Secretary's  determi- 
nation of  any  of  the  criteria  in  a  rulemaking 
under  this  section. 

"(3)  An  amendment  prescribed  under  this 
subsection  shall  apply  to  products  manufac- 
tured after  a  date  which  is  S  years  after— 

"(A)  the  effective  date  of  the  previous 
amendment  pursuant  to  this  part;  or 

"(B)  if  the  previous  final  rule  published 
under  this  part  did  not  amend  the  standard, 
the  earliest  date  by  which  a  previous 
amendment  could  have  been  in  effect, 
except  that  in  no  case  may  an  amended 
standard  apply  to  products  manufactured 
within  3  years  (for  refrigerators,  refrigera- 
tor-freezers, and  freezers,  room  air  condi- 
tioners, dishwashers,  clothes  washers, 
clothes  dryers,  and  kitchen  ranges  and 
ovens)  or  5  years  (for  central  air  condition- 
ers and  heat  pumps,  water  heaters,  pool 
heaters,  direct  hearing  equipment  and  fur- 
naces) after  publication  of  the  final  rule  es- 
tablishing a  standard. 

On  page  55,  strike  lines  13  through  15  and 
insert  "of  the  United  States  over  actions 
brought  by— 

"(1)  any  adversely  affected  person  to  de- 
termine whether  a  State  or  local  govern- 
ment is  complying  with  the  requirements  of 
this  part;  and 

"(2)  any  person  who  files  a  petition  under 
section  325(k)  which  is  denied  by  the  Secre- 
tary.". 

On  page  2,  line  21,  delete  "(m)"  and  insert 
"(o)"  in  lieu  thereof. 

On  page  28,  line  18,  delete  "(J)  and  (k)" 
and  insert  "(D)  and  (m)"  in  lieu  thereof. 

On  page  29,  line  18,  delete  "(J)  and  (k)" 
and  insert  "(1)  and  (m)"  in  lieu  thereof. 

On  page  34,  lines  24  and  25,  delete  the 
"(])"  the  two  places  it  appears  and  insert 
"(1)"  in  lieu  thereof,  and 

On  page  9,  line  9;  page  39,  line  19  and  page 
40,  line  12  delete  "1986"  and  insert  "1987"  in 
lieu  thereof, 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Mr.  President,  as 
Members  of  the  body  are  aware,  the 
President  objected  to  this  bill  in  its 
original  form  for  several  reasons.  The 
major  reason  was  the  mandate  that 
every  5  years  there  l>e  a  professional 
rulemaking  whereby  the  Department 
of  Energy  wovild  have  to  propose  new 
appliance  energy  efficiency  standards. 
The  administration  felt  that  that  was 
bad  policy  for  several  reasons. 

First,  it  was  obviously  a  clear  burden 
on  the  Department  of  Energy  in  terms 
of  its  resources  and  its  budget. 

Second,  such  a  requirement  created 
imcertainty  in  the  marketplace, 
whereas  a  clear  objective  of  this  bill  is 
to  try  to  provide  an  environment  in 
which  pnxlucers  of  mipllances  have 
some  degree  of  certainty  concerning 
the  standards  that  will  be  imposed,  as 
it  preempts  State  standards  and  pro- 
vides an  overall  standard  for  the  50 
States  and  the  District  of  Colmnbia. 

What  I  am  doing  here  is  offering  an 
amendment  which  will  put  the  bill 
into  a  form  where  the  President's 
senior  advisers  will  recommend  that 
he  sign  it. 


The  amendment  is  a  very  simple 
one.  Mr.  President.  First,  it  deletes  the 
mandated  rulemaking  which  was  to 
occur  every  5  years  in  perpetuity. 

Second,  it  reaffirms  the  fact  that 
the  Secretary  has  the  ability  to  pro- 
mulgate rules. 

Third,  it  assures  that  any  individuals 
can  petition  for  a  rulemaking,  but  it 
requires  the  Secretary,  in  deciding  on 
such  a  rulemaking,  to  look  at  two  fac- 
tors that  were  very  Important  in  the 
original  bill.  Those  factors  are  techno- 
logical feasibility  and  cost  effective- 
ness. 

Finally,  it  allows  Judicial  review  of  a 
decision  made  on  a  petition. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  believe  for  a 
moment  that  this  amendment  makes 
this  bill  a  perfect  bill.  I  think,  howev- 
er, that  it  does  deal  with  an  important 
problem.  And  while  I  will  ask  to  be 
recognized  briefly  to  speak  against  the 
bill,  I  at  this  point  would  yield  the 
floor,  asking  my  colleagues  to  accept 
the  amendment.  And  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  T^iiiriaw  for 
working  with  me  to  help  work  out  this 
compromise  that  will  assure  that  the 
President's  senior  advisers  will  recom- 
mend that  this  bill  be  signed. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  T^niiri^TiB 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  re- 
treat in  the  face  of  withering  fire  is 
not  necessarily  a  fault.  Indeed,  I  think 
the  administration  is  not  only  not  at 
fault  by  offering  this  amendment  but 
is  to  be  praised  by  recognizing  the  ob- 
vious, recognizing  that  the  votes  on 
this  biU  were  overwhelmingly  against 
them,  with  68  cosponsors;  recognizing 
that  they  were  going  to  lose.  There- 
fore, they  have  come  up  with  an 
amendment  which  some  have  charac- 
terized as  a  fig  leaf  but  I  would  charac- 
terize as  a  sensible  compromise  be- 
cause it  is  an  amendment  which  is  ac- 
ceptable to  us,  acceptable  to  the  broad 
coalition,  the  environmentalists,  the 
consumers,  the  manufacturers.  All 
parties  concerned  are  agreeable  to 
take  this  amendment. 

The  Important  thing  is  what  it  pre- 
serves. It  preserves  aU  of  the  standards 
written  into  law  with  the  statutory  di- 
rections to  carry  out  those  standards. 
It  stUl  requires  an  initial  rulemaking 
to  enforce  the  standards.  It  still  re- 
quires a  second  rulemaldng  5  years 
from  the  first  rulemaking.  Thereafter, 
it  is  within  the  discretion  of  the  De- 
partment as  to  whether  they  will  have 
an  additional  rulemaking,  and  they 
shall,  if  they  deem  it  feasible,  if  it  will 
save  energy,  if  it  is  technologically  fea- 
sible and  is  cost  effective,  factors 
which  always  ought  to  be  considered. 

So,  Mr.  President,  it  is  with  pleasure 
that  I  Join  with  my  friend  from  Texas. 
This  really  is  the  way  to  get  our  work 
expedited.   If  we  can  do  this  every 
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M^.  Prertdiwt.  m  wOl  be  out  of 
hare  bar  Amll  Vtal'a  Day- 

I  nvport  the  aBMnknent. 
•  lAr.  KVAMB.  Mr.  PrciMent.  u  most 
of  my  nolkmnw  will  remember,  botb 
the  Hooee  and  Sanate  last  year  peased, 
ananlmoiiily.  Uiglalatlnin  almost  Identi- 
eal  to  that  irtildi  is  now  befwe  the 
The  admintatratkm.  however, 
not  to  alcn  that  bm.  employing 
the  poAet-veto. 

I  was  CAtiemriy  dlaaKiolnted  with 
that  decision,  aa  I  know  many  of  my 
ooDeacuea  were,  but  I  was  encouraged 
that  the  members  of  the  coalitkm  of 
mamiteeturen.  oivlranmentallsts.  and 
other  groups  Interested  In  aiergy  oon- 
serratian  agreed  to  malnt.aln  their 
straw  support  of  the  legislation  this 
year,  and  pledged  themselves  to  giving 
active  oonsideratton  to  any  proposals 
wtaldi  ml^t  make  the  bill  acceptable 
to  the  administration.  Yet  iip  to  this 
point,  we  have  heard  very  little  In  the 
way  of  coostnietiTe  suggestions  from 
any  source  whldi  would  make  the  bill 
more  imlntr***^  to  the  administration. 
snd  aDow  the  President  to  sign  it. 

I  am  pleased,  however,  that  an 
agreement  appears  to  have  been 
readied  which  should  satisfy  much  of 
tlie  adminlstraticm's  problons  with 
the  MIL  Briefly,  the  amendment  would 
fItmlnM*  the  provisions  in  8. 83  which 
require  the  Secretary  of  Energy  to 
review  the  energy  effldaiey  standards 
set  forth  in  the  Mil  beyond  the  second 
scheduled  review.  To  ensure  that  the 
standards  continue  to  be  current  with 
technological  and  economic  changes, 
peraoos  would  be  permitted  to  petition 
the  Secretary  for  a  review  and  a  rule- 
making to  determine  if  a  standard 
should  be  amended.  Finally,  a  provi- 
■km  Is  made  tot  Judicial  review  of  the 
Department's  decision  if  the  petition 
Is  denied. 

■me  amendment  would  alleviate 
much  of  the  administration's  concern 
that  the  legislation  would  be  too  costly 
and  Ume-oonsuming  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  to  administer,  while 
enaming  that  there  wHl  be  sufficient 
opportunity  to  update  the  standards 
when  such  a  change  is  technologically 
feasltfle  and  eccmomically  Justified. 
Most  importantly,  it  leaves  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  the  biU— tough 
energy  efficiency  standards  in  ex- 
diange  for  Federal  preemption  of 
State  standards— intact. 

I  recognise  that  the  amendment 
does  weaken  the  bill  to  a  certain 
extent  by  doing  away  with  the  manda- 
tory regular  review  of  the  efficiency 
standards,  but  I  also  understand  that 
the  legislative  process  requires  com- 
promise. I  think  this  is  a  case  where 
an  parties  have  been  reasonable,  and 
have  developed  an  agreement  which  is 
workable.  Many  of  my  colleagues  may 
alao  know  that  the  coalition  of  indus- 
try and  environmental  groups  have 
been  active  in  the  process  of  coming 


up  with  this  amendment,  and  Join  in 
supporting  its  passage. 

Mk-.  President,  I  again  m>plaud  the 
true  bipartisan  support  which  has 
bee»  the  outstanding  characteristic  of 
this  legislation.  We  now  have  69  co- 
spoasors  in  the  Senate,  and  it  is  most 
pleasing  to  me  that  the  administration 
has  come  to  recognize  this  broad  sup- 
port the  bill  has  received  and  has 
chosen  to  work  with  us  to  develop  this 
amendment.  With  the  imderstanding 
that  with  the  adoption  of  this  amend- 
ment, the  administration  will  drop  its 
opposition  to  the  bill,  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  Join  In  supporting  its  pas- 
sage.*   

The  PRESIDma  OFFICER.  Does 
any  other  Senator  seek  recognition? 

If  not.  the  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  amendment  numbered  31  by  the 
Seimtor  from  Texas  [Mr.  OBAiat]. 

The  amendment  (No.  31)  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
delighted  to  see  this  amendment  of- 
fered, for  it  has  the  potential  of  great- 
ly reducing  the  regulatory  burden  that 
the  bUl  would  have  imposed  on  the 
Department  of  Energy,  absent  this 
amendment.  By  making  the  Depart- 
ment's 5-year  rulemakings  in  the  out- 
years  discretionary,  and  subject  to 
third-party  petitioning  under  well-de- 
fined procedures,  the  bill  now  becomes 
much  less  cumbersome  to  the  regula- 
tors, and  significantly  more  palatable 
to  those  of  us  who  strongly  object  to 
Federal  Intrusion  into  State  and  local 
affairs  on  a  philosophical  basis. 

While  I  stm  beUeve  that  the  best 
way  to  avoid  the  problems  inherent  in 
federally  imposed  appliance  standards 
is  a  simple  repeal  of  the  existing  stat- 
ute, I  recognize  that  this  may  not  be 
an  option  that  is  available.  And  so  I 
welcome  wholeheartedly  this  amend- 
ment, which  will  greatly  soften  the 
blow  of  increased  Federal  regulatory 
responsibilities  that  would  otherwise 
ensue  from  this  piece  of  legislation. 

Ntr.  GRAMM.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  had  a  long  and  drawn  out  delib- 
eration concerning  when  this  bill  was 
going  to  come  up.  I  know  our  col- 
leagues are  eager  to  get  beyond  this 
bill,  and  so  am  I.  I  think  we  have 
achieved  an  objective  here:  that  is. 
coming  up  with  a  bUl  which  is  more 
acceptable  to  everybody.  I  would  have 
to  say.  however,  Mr.  President,  that  I 
do  not  believe  the  amendment  which 
has  been  offered,  and  that  makes  the 
bill  acceptable  to  the  President's 
senior  advisers,  makes  the  bill  accepta- 
ble to  me. 

I  am  not  going  to  go  into  a  long  ha- 
rangue about  my  concern  with  the  bill. 
I  would  simply  like  to  point  out  a 
couple  of  concerns  that  I  have. 

First  of  all,  Mr.  President,  by  raising 
standards  to  a  level  which  exceeds  all 
the  State  standards,  save  a  standard  in 
one  State  concerning  refrigerators,  we 
mas    have    achieved    the    objectives 


sought  by  the  appliance  manufactur- 
ers in  ellminatlTtg  differences  among 
States.  But  had  any  manufacturer 
built  v>|>llances  that  met  the  stand- 
ards, th  jy  would  have  escaped  all  the 
State  regulations  in  the  first  place. 

What  this  amendment  does,  in 
effect,  is  to  deny  the  consimier  access 
to  numerous  i4>pliances  that  are  cur- 
rently oa  the  market. 

For  example,  and  I  will  not  go 
through  many  as  I  think  I  can  make 
my  point  with  Just  a  couple.  Take  heat 
pumps.  There  are  currently  2,492  heat 
pumps  that  are  on  the  market  as  listed 
by  the  Air-Condltioning  and  Refriger- 
ation Institute.  Of  those  2,492  heat 
pumps  currently  for  sale,  some  2,193, 
or  88  percent,  will  no  longer  be  mar- 
ketable when  this  bill  is  fully  in  effect. 

In  terms  of  air-conditioners,  there 
are  7,251  central  air-conditioning  unit 
types  available  for  sale.  Of  these,  5,897 
of  them«  or  81  percent,  will  not  meet 
the  standards  set  by  this  bill. 

In  terms  of  gas  furnaces,  a  similar 
number  is  available,  and  over  70  per- 
cent will  not  meet  the  standards. 

The  relevance  of  this  point  is  that 
the  effect  of  this  bill  is  not  that  it 
allows  manufacturers  to  have  one 
standard  for  v>pliances.  They  could 
have  had  this  standard  simply  by 
choosing  to  produce  products  to  the 
standard  set  out  in  this  bill,  and  as  a 
result,  they  would  have  exceeded  all 
the  State  standards,  though  only  10 
States  have  promulgated  standards. 
What  this  bill  does  is  prevent  manu- 
factureiB  who  wanted  to  sell  in  the 
other  40  States  from  having  the  right 
to  do  that  without  meeting  the  higher 
standards  set  in  these  10  States. 

The  net  result  is  going  to  be  elimi- 
nating many  of  the  lower  cost  appli- 
ances in  the  market.  If  we  had  more 
time,  Mr.  President,  I  could  go 
through  the  Sears  catalog  and  show 
our  colleagues  what  models  would  be 
knocked  out  by  this  standard.  But  the 
bottom  line  is  that  the  lower  priced 
models  of  home  appliances  are  going 
to  be  knocked  off  the  market.  That 
result  is  going  to  produce  a  situation 
where  many  low-income  citizens  who 
currently  are  able  to  go  out  and  buy  a 
frost-free  refrigerator  wUl  not  be  able 
to  do  that  under  the  new  standards. 
Many  of  us  remember  growing  up  as 
children  when  refrigerators  were  ad- 
vertised as  being  energy  saving.  They 
were  not  talking  about  electricity, 
they  were  talking  about  the  energy  of 
people  who  used  the  appliances. 

I  think  one  of  the  unhappy  results 
of  this  bill  will  be  that  many  lower 
priced  appliances  will  be  placed  in 
Jeopards^,  and  the  products  that  re- 
place them  may  be  priced  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  low-income  citizens. 

Also,  many  other  problems  will  be 
greatly  exacerbated  for  people  who 
live  in  extreme  climates.  Under  this 
bill,  a  retired  citizen  from  Brownsville, 


TX.  will  be  forced  to  buy  a  heating 
unit  which  makes  sense  in  Alaska  but 
which  makes  absolutely  no  sense  in 
Brownsville,  TX.  The  question  of  why 
they  have  to  buy  a  heater  that  makes 
sense  In  Alaska  but  that  makes  no 
sense  in  Brownsville.  I  think  deserves 
consideration.  By  the  same  tokoi,  if 
someone  in  Alaska  wants  an  air-condi- 
tioner he  will  use  for  about  20  days 
each  year,  he  will  not  have  the  option 
to  go  out  and  buy  a  lower  efficiency, 
low-cost  unit,  but  he  will  have  to  buy 
an  air-conditioner  suitable  to  Texas. 
The  net  result  will  be  a  tremendous 
cost  to  the  consimier. 

Finally,  I  cannot  pass  up  making 
note  of  the  fact  that  while  the  indus- 
try has  gone  to  great  lengths  to  dem- 
onstrate consumer  benefits,  their 
study  Is  based  on  a  lot  of  unrealistic 
assumptions.  One  of  those  is  that  the 
consiuner,  buying  appliances,  can 
borrow  the  money  at  5  percent  or  that 
the  discoimt  rate  that  would  be  used 
in  measuring  the  future  flow  of  saving 
on  the  appliances  would  be  5  percent. 
I  submit  there  is  no  consiuner  in  the 
coxmtry  who  can  go  out  and  borrow 
money  to  buy  appliances  at  5  percent 
and  those  we  should  be  most  con- 
cerned about,  those  who  are  going  to 
buy  the  appliances  under  this  bill,  are 
not  able  to  borrow  money  at  that  rate, 
but  pay  3  to  4  times  that  rate. 

We  should  be  concerned  about  this 
bill.  I  am  concerned  that  by  eliminat- 
ing from  the  n.S.  market  the  lower-ef- 
ficiency appliances,  those  attractive 
for  export  to  much  of  the  Third 
World,  we  are  going  to  affect  the  com- 
petitiveness of  American  industry.  It  is 
not  clear  that  anyone  has  looked  at 
what  the  appliance  market  in  the 
Third  World  looks  like,  how  many 
American-made  appliances  sold  today 
in  Mexico,  Central  and  South  Amer- 
ica, Africa  and  Asia  will  not  be  sellable 
on  the  domestic  market.  Therefore,  if 
manufacturers  want  to  produce  those 
appliances  which  they  can  no  longer 
sell  at  home,  might  they  not  decide  to 
produce  them  somewhere  else  rather 
than  here? 

I  want  to  make  note  of  the  fact,  in 
case  we  are  back  debating  this  2  or  3 
years  from  now,  that  by  narrowing  the 
American  market,  by  setting  very  high 
efficiency  standards,  we  eliminate  the 
necessity  of  a  manufacturer  to  carry  a 
broad  line  of  appliances  in  order  to  es- 
tablish a  position  in  our  market.  That 
may  be  advantageous  to  people  who 
want  to  eliminate  competition  for 
themselves  but  it  is  also  advantageous 
to  foreign  manufacturers  who  want  to 
get  in  the  domestic  market.  So  I  think 
we  give  up  a  lot  of  advantages  in  this 
bUl.  That  is  why  many  are  opposed  to 
it. 

Finally,  I  make  note  of  the  fact  that 
to  some  extent,  I  think  this  bill  is  an 
example  of  how  laws  should  not  be 
made.  Two  special  interest  groups, 
manufacturers  and  environmentalists. 


were  primary,  driving  elements  behind 
this  bill.  They  woi^ed  out  a  compro- 
mise that  suits  their  relative  needs. 
The  manufacturers  wanted  to  preempt 
State  standards.  Even  though  only  10 
States  had  set  standards,  obviously  it 
had  a  cost  to  the  appliance  dealers 
that  wanted  to  sell  the  same  units  all 
over  the  covmtry.  Sixne  tu>pllance 
manufacturers  did  not  want  to  com- 
pete against  smaller  producers,  who 
were  focusing  on  a  single  area,  because 
they  did  not  want  to  meet  the  differ- 
ent standards.  I  understand  that.  That 
is  perfectly  logical. 

The  environmentalists  had  another 
agenda,  to  lower  energy  consumption, 
to  eliminate  the  necessity  of  producing 
more  energy  and  all  of  the  impacts 
that  produced  that  they  objected  to. 
The  problem  is  that  the  coincident  in- 
terest of  the  appliance  manufacturers, 
who  ended  up  accepting  a  standard 
higher  than  virtually  all  the  State 
standards  set,  and  the  interest  of  the 
enviromnentalists  does  not  tu4)pen  to 
coincide  with  the  interest  of  the 
people  who  do  the  work  and  pay  the 
taxes  and  pull  the  wagon  in  this  coun- 
try. As  a  result,  I  do  not  believe  this 
bill  meets  their  interest. 

A  final  paradox.  We  have  made 
great  progress  in  energy  conservation 
by  requiring  labeling  of  appliances,  we 
have  seen  a  tremendous  increase  in  ef- 
ficiency. I  have  never  seen  any  evi- 
dence anywhere  to  substantiate  the 
claim  that  the  consiuner  is  not  respon- 
sive to  energy  efficiency.  I  have  heard 
a  lot  of  sloganeering  by  people  who 
want  to  have  mandatory  standards, 
but  the  plain  truth  is  that,  since  the 
Arab  oil  embargo  in  1973,  we  have 
had,  without  the  driving  force  of  Gov- 
ernment, the  greatest  energy  conser- 
vation movement  in  the  history  of 
mankind.  It  all  resulted  because 
people  made  individual  decisions  based 
on  energy  efficiency  and  cost  to  maxi- 
mize their  own  welfare.  I  personally 
believe  that  is  the  way  things  ought  to 
be  done.  In  the  Soviet  Union,  the  pro- 
ducers decide  what  is  going  to  be  pro- 
duced. In  the  United  States,  the  con- 
sumer decides  based  on  the  consiuner's 
interest,  what  is  going  to  be  produced. 
That  is  the  salient  difference  in  our 
two  economic  systems.  I  think  our 
system  works  better  because  it  takes 
into  account  the  unique  circumstances 
of  all  our  people. 

I  think  that  is  the  problem  with  the 
bill.  I  thank  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  Louisiana  for  allowing  us 
to  work  out  this  amendment  which  I 
do  think  is  an  improvement  in  terms 
of  makeup  of  the  bill  and  in  terms  of 
procedure.  I  jrleld  the  floor. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  submit  that  the 
case  behind  this  bill  is  absolutely  irre- 
sistible from  a  standpoint  of  conserva- 
tion because  it  conserves  large 
amounts  of  energy.  The  environmen- 
talists therefore  are  united  and  very 
strong  behind  the  bill.  For  a  country 


in  which  oil  Imports  went  up  by  1.2 
million  barrels  a  day  in  the  last  12 
months,  where  consumption  and  im- 
ports increased  by  almost  25  percoit 
in  1  year,  conservation  is  a  very  impor- 
tant, that  is  to  say  essential,  a  matter 
of  first  priority  for  this  country.  Con- 
servation alone  is  an  overwhelming 
reason  to  support  this  bill. 

Consiuners  are  very  strongly  behind 
this  bilL  Why?  Because  consumers 
save  money,  because  better  energy  ef- 
ficiency means  lower  cost  of  fuel  and. 
as  the  cost  of  fuel  continues  to  cre^ 
up,  particularly  electricity,  then  these 
consumers  save  a  great  deaL 

Consiuners  also  save  In  another  way, 
which  is  the  same  reason  the  manufac- 
turers are  so  strongly  for  the  bilL 
That  is,  it  does  away  with  the  prolif- 
eration of  different  State  standards. 
The  Department  of  Energy  had  either 
granted  or  proposed  waivers  for  26  dif- 
ferent State  standards  covering  some 
87  different  appliances. 

You  can  imagine  if  an  appliance 
manufacturer  has  to  meet  26  different 
standards  with  all  of  his  line  of  appli- 
ances, the  cost  goes  up  immensely  for 
consumers.  He  may  want  to  do  it  in  a 
more  energy-efficient  way  but  be  pre- 
vented from  doing  so  because  of  the 
proliferation  of  State  standards.  It  is 
therefore  no  wonder  that,  for  exam- 
ple, the  president  of  the  Association 
for  Home  Appliance  Manufacturers, 
the  president  of  the  Gas  Appliance 
Manufacturing  Association,  as  well  as 
the  president  of  the  Air-Conditioning 
and  Refrigeration  Institute  all  have 
cosigned  a  letter  dated  February  17. 
1987,  a  copy  of  which  I  shall  ask  iman- 
imous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record,  supporting  this  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  could  overwhelm 
this  Record  with  members  of  the 
broadest  coalition  I  have  seen,  all  sup- 
porting the  bill.  The  case  is  irresisti- 
ble. 

One  final  point:  Are  the  standards 
reasonable,  recognizing  that  the  case 
for  standards  is  overwhelming?  Are 
they  reasonable?  I  can  tell  you  that 
the  Department  of  Energy,  in  testimo- 
ny, said  that  the  standards  were  either 
"reasoiuible  or  nonsubstantive,  mean- 
ing that  in  a  few  cases  they  really 
have  very  little  meaning,  but  they  are 
reasonable." 

In  addition,  the  views  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  provided  to  OMB 
stated  that  "the  standards  are  rela- 
tively realistic  and  are  achievable  and 
will  not  unduly  burden  the  appliance 
industry."  This  was  the  same  Depart- 
ment of  Energy,  of  course,  that  was 
giving  advice  to  the  President  on  this 
matter. 

So,  Mr.  President,  the  case  is  over- 
whelming. 

I  appreciate  the  cooperation  of  the 
distinguished  Jiuilor  Senator  from 
Texas  in  putting  together  what  is  now 
a  broad  coalition  between  the  White 
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nnanlmoua  consent  to  have 
In  the  Rkxws  the  letter  to 
iMA  I  referred  pireftouily. 

There  beinc  no  ohjeetion.  the  letter 
«M  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RaooBB^  M  f ODOVK 

FtaKOUT  17.  1987. 
DUB  Sbutok:  Our  Mndttttoos  represent 
ufilj  an  manutacturera  of  nw}or  home  ap- 
pM«»Mif  central  heating  and  oooUng  equlp- 
mant.  room  beaten  and  water  heaters.  The 
majority  of  our  members,  In- 
!  both  large  and  man  manof  acturers. 
:  the  atandbrdi  prapoaed  in  8.  83,  the 
Hattonal  Appllanw  biersy  OoDaervmtlon 
Act.  for  the  faUowlng  ivincipal  reaions: 

The  ■Mumtacturen  would  not  have  agreed 
to  atandarda  tbey  could  not  meet.  Though 
tbe  itandardi  are  demanding,  their  delayed 
effeettve  dates  afford  manufacturers  suffi- 
cient lead  time  to  design  and  produce  com- 
plying prodoeta  VirtoaUy  all  manufacturers 
bare  aome  oatdela  currently  In  production 
or  already  in  development  which  would 
mfeet  the  atandarda 

An  tnereaitngly  mmplex  and  costly  luJei- 
dOBOope  of  state  atandardi  will  be  avoided, 
petwiittbig  aU  manutecturers  to  compete  on 
equal  tenns  in  a  luoad.  open  national 
market.  Uniform  national  standards  will 
also  pwirva  manufacturera'  production 
and  diatrlbiitlon  efficiencies  with  substan- 
tial prtee  benefits  for  oonsumets. 

Wttb  very  few  ezceptkms  consumers  will 
achieve  long-tenn  savings  by  purchasing 
proAKts  meeting  these  standarda  Most  con- 
wHI  achieve  savings  In  total  pur- 
and  operating  costs  in  Just  a  few 


The  standard  levels  in  8.  83  are  doaely  re- 
lated to  other  provisians  in  the  legislation 
aa  part  of  a  crmpromise  that  was  carefully 
ctafted  in  negotlatlona  Changing  the  stand- 
ard levda  wai  almost  certainly  prove  fatal 
for  the  entire  tailL  Therefore,  we  respectful- 
ly urge  you  to  appose  all  amendments  af- 
fecting the  standard  levels  tai  a  89.  We  also 
urge  yon  to  oppoae  all  other  amendments— 
unleai  supported  by  the  Coalition  for  Feder- 
al AppUanee  Uflelency  Standards— and  to 
fully    support    the    Natitmal    Appliance 
■nergy  Cooaervation  Act  of  1087. 
RcweetfuUy, 
Robert  L.  Holding,  President.  Associa- 
tion of  Home  Appliance  lianufactur- 
ers;  Barry  A.  Paynter,  Preaident,  Oas 
Apidianee  Manufacturen  Aaaodation; 
Arnold  W.  BrasweO.  President,  Alr- 
Conditianing  and  Refrigeration  Insti- 
tute. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  delichted  that  today  the  Senate 
will  pass  legialation  establishing  na- 
tional energy  conservation  standards 
tat  majw  household  appliances,  an 
idea  I  first  authored  and  introduced  in 
the  9Mh  Congress. 

I  was  one  of  tiie  leaders  in  the  effort 
whklh  resulted  in  unanimous  passage 
of  the  National  Appliance  Energy 
Consovation  Act  of  1986.  This  meas- 
ure was  psssrrt  in  the  dosing  days  of 
the  09th  CcmtresB.  I  was  disappointed 
that  President  Reagan  chose  to  kill  it 
by  po^et  veto  last  November  1.  This 
Congress  I  am  cosponaoring  S.  83— an 
IdenHeal  verslofn  of  the  previously 
IbOL 


I  have  been  actively  Involved  with 
the  appliance  efficiency  issue  since  the 
energy  crisis  in  the  early  1970'a  I  be- 
lieve that  increased  efficiency  of  our 
energy  resources  is  Imperative  to  the 
future  of  our  Nation.  This  bill  will 
result  in  substantial  national  energy 
savings. 

S.  83,  the  National  Appliance  Energy 
Conservation  Act  of  1987,  will  elimi- 
nate the  least  efficient  appliances  in 
the  Biarketplace.  By  1993,  this  biU  will 
cause  major  appliances  to  be  at  least 
IS  to  25-percent  more  efficient  than 
the  average  appliance  sold  in  1985. 

This  legislation  will  benefit  consum- 
ers, who  will  save  money  on  their  elec- 
tric bills  as  a  result  of  new  efficiency 
of  their  household  appliances. 

Before  California  adopted  its  effi- 
deney  standards  for  refrigerators  and 
refrigerator-freezers  in  1976,  those  ap- 
pliances consiuned  12  billion 
kilowatthours  of  electricity  each  year, 
according  to  the  California  Energy 
Commission.  In  1987  alone,  as  a  result 
of  the  efficiency  standards  on  refrig- 
erators and  refrigerator-freezers,  resi- 
dential users  will  save  approximately 
461  million  kilowatthours  of  electrici- 
ty. That  means  California  consimiers 
will  save  $39  million  this  year  for  their 
foresight  in  enacting  State  appliance 
standards. 

The  entire  country  can  take  advan- 
tage of  similar  savings  with  this  legis- 
lation. According  to  the  American 
Council  for  an  Energy  Efficient  Econ- 
omy, this  bill  will  enable  the  average 
American  household  to  save  over 
$300^a  net  savings  of  over  $28  bil- 
llon^based  on  appliances  sold  through 
the  year  2000.  The  energy  savings  over 
this  period  Is  equivalent  to  over  2 
years  of  energy  imports  at  America's 
current  import  rate.  Furthermore,  the 
standards  will  produce  electricity  sav- 
ings of  22,000  megawatts— the  equiva- 
lent of  the  peak  output  of  22  larger 
powcrplants— between  now  and  the 
year  2000. 

This  legislation  will  also  benefit  util- 
ity ratepayers  and  shareholders  be- 
cause utilities  won't  be  forced  to  build 
expensive  new  powerplants  to  meet 
antidpated  demand  increases.  DOE 
now  estimates  that  new  powerplants — 
whleh  will  be  needed  imless  projected 
electric  demand  Is  reduced— could  cost 
utility  ratepayers  upwards  of  $1.8  tril- 
lion by  the  end  of  the  century. 

S.  83  has  the  complete  support  of 
the  trade  associations  representing  the 
appHance  Industry,  as  well  as  the  Na- 
tional Resources  Defense  Council  and 
other  groups  primarily  Interested  in 
conserving  energy  and  other  precious 
natural  resources.  Manufacturers  will 
be  able  to  meet  the  standards  without 
undue  hardship,  and  consumers,  utili- 
ties. Industry  and  the  environment  all 
wiU  benefit. 

National  use  of  effident  electric  ap- 
pliances will  save  consumers  billions  of 
dollars,  ease  utility  load  management 


preblans^-especially  during  peak  peri- 
ods—hold down  future  energy  costs, 
free  capital  for  other  purposes,  and 
permit  the  n4>id  and  least  oosUy  re- 
duction of  emissions  from  coal-fired 
plants  responsible  for  so  much  add 
rain  damage.  We  can  provide  for  our 
future  energy  needs  without  endanger- 
ing our  environment. 

I'm  very  proud  of  the  role  I've 
played  in  the  development  of  this  im- 
portant legislation.  I  cmnmend  Chair- 
man JoHHsioH  for  his  prompt  action 
on  this  bin,  and  want  to  thank  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  Washington 
[Mr.  EvAHs]  and  the  other  Senators 
who  have  worked  so  hard  for  passage 
of  this  important  legislation. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  am  ready  for  the 
vote,  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  recongider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  is  open  to  further  amendment.  If 
there  be  no  further  amendment  to  be 
proposed,  the  question  is  on  the  en- 
grossment and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  bin  having  been  read  the  third 
time,  the  quMtlon  is.  Shall  it  pass?  On 
this  quegtlon  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
Ijeen  ordpred,  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  annoimce  that 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr. 
Bmnr]  aad  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  BintFgRS]  are  necessarily  atisent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Arlumsas  [Mr.  PryobI  is  absent 
l)ecause  of  illness. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
D'AmatoI  and  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington [Mr.  EvAirsl  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  furttier  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington [Mr.  EvAHs],  would  vote  "yea." 

The  HEIESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  other  Senators  in  the  Cham- 
ber who  desire  to  vote? 

The  result  was  annoimced— yeas  89, 
nays  6,  as  follows: 

[RoUcall  Vote  No.  28  Leg.] 
i  YEAS-89 


Adami 

Chnea 

Exon 

Armstrons 

Cochran 

Ford 

Baucua 

Cohen 

Fowler 

Bentsen 

Conrad 

Oam 

Binsanum 

Crancton 

Olenn 

Bond 

-    Danforth 

Oore 

Borm 

DaKhle 

Oraham 

BoKhwlts 

DeCondnl 

Oraasley 

Bradley 

Dixon 

Baitin 

Breaux 

Dodd 

Hatch 

Buidiek 

Dole 

Hatneld 

Byrd 

Domenld 

Hecht 

Chafee 

Benin 

Heln 

SartauMS 

HidUnsa 

IflkiilaU 

SaiMT 

Humphrey 

Mitchell 

Shelby 

Inouye 

Moynihan 

Sbnoo 

Johnston 

MuikowaU 

Slmpaon 

Nunn 

Specter 

Karten 

FuAwood 

Stafford 

Kennedy 

PeU 

Stennto 

Kerry 

PrcMler 

Stevens 

Lautenbert 

Proxmlre 

ThurmiMMl 

licahr 

Quayle 

Trlble 

Ijevln 

Held 

Warner 

Tjiyar 

Rletie 

Wekker 

^f»T^if^f^j* 

RockefeUer 

Wilaon 

McCain 

Roth 

Wlrth 

McConneU 

Rudman 

Zoriniky 

Melcher 

Banford 
NAYS-6 

Oranun 

Mcaure 

Symma 

H»ll¥M 

NkUes 

WaUop 

NOT  VOTING- 

-5 

Biden 

D'Amato 

Pryor 

Bumpen 

Evau 

So  the  bill  (S.  83)  was  passed,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repretentativet  of  the  United  Statet  of 
America  in  Congreu  OMembled, 

SECnON  1.  SHORT  Tm£. 

This  Act  may  be  referred  to  as  the  "Na- 
tional Appliance  Energy  Conservation  Act 
of  1987". 

SEC  t  DEPINTnONS. 

(a)  Ehxsot  Consxkvatioii  Stamsaro.— Sec- 
tion 321(aK6)  of  the  Energy  Policy  and  Con- 
servation Act  (43  nJ3.C.  6291(aK«))  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(6)  The  term  'energy  conservation  stand- 
ard' means— 

"(A)  a  performance  standard  which  pre- 
scribes a  minimum  level  of  energy  efficiency 
or  a  maximum  quantity  of  energy  use  for  a 
covered  product,  determined  In  accordance 
with  test  procedures  prescribed  under  sec- 
tion 333;  or 

"(B)  a  design  requirement  for  the  prod- 
ucts specified  in  paragraphs  (6),  (7),  (8), 
(10).  and  (13)  of  section  322(a):  and 
includes  any  other  requirements  which  the 
Secretary  may  prescribe  under  section 
325(0)." 

(b)  Nkw  Bar iw u lows.— Section  321(a)  of 
tbe  Energy  Policy  and  Conservation  Act  (42 
17.S.C.  8291(a))  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  the  following  paragraphs: 

"(19)  The  term  AV  is  the  adjusted 
volume  for  refrigerators,  refrigerator-freez- 
ers, and  freezers,  as  defined  in  the  applica- 
ble test  procedure  prescribed  under  section 
323. 

"(30)  The  term  'annual  fuel  utilization  ef- 
ficiency' means  the  efficiency  descriptor  for 
fumaoee  and  boilers,  determined  using  test 
procedures  prescribed  under  section  323  and 
baaed  on  the  assumption  that  all— 

"(A)  weatherlaed  warm  air  furnaces  or 
boUers  are  located  out-of-doors; 

"(B)  warm  air  furnaces  which  are  not 
weatherlzed  are  located  indoors  and  all  com- 
bustion and  ventilation  air  is  admitted 
through  grills  or  ducts  from  the  outdoors 
and  does  not  communicate  with  air  in  the 
conditioned  space:  and 

"(C)  bollera  which  are  not  weatherlzed  are 
located  within  the  heated  space. 

"(21)  Tbe  tenn  'central  air  conditioner* 
means  a  product,  other  than  a  packaged  ter- 
minal air  ctmditioner.  which— 

"(A)  is  powered  by  single  phase  electric 
current; 

"(B)  is  air-co<ded: 

"(C>  is  rated  below  65,000  Btu  per  hour. 


"(D)  is  not  contained  within  the  same  cab- 
inet as  a  furnace  the  rated  capacity  of 
which  is  above  225.000  Btu  per  hour;  and 

"(E)  is  a  heat  pump  or  a  cooling  aaiy  unit. 

"(22)  The  term  'effldency  descriptor' 
means  the  ratio  of  the  useful  output  to  the 
total  energy  input,  determined  using  the 
test  procedures  prescribed  under  section  323 
and  expressed  for  the  following  products  in 
the  following  terms: 

"(A)  For  furnaces  and  direct  heating 
equipment,  annual  fuel  utilization  efficien- 
cy. 

"(B)  For  room  air  conditioners,  energy  ef- 
ficiency ratio. 

"(C)  For  central  air  conditioning  and  cen- 
tral air  conditioning  heat  pumps,  seasonal 
energy  efficiency  ratio. 

"(D)  For  water  heaters,  energy  factor. 

"(E)  For  pool  heaters,  thermal  efficiency. 

"(23)  The  term  'furnace'  means  a  product 
which  utilizes  only  single-phase  electric  cur- 
rent, or  single-phase  electric  current  or  DC 
current  in  conjunction  with  natural  gas, 
propane,  or  home  heating  oil,  and  which— 

"(A)  Is  designed  to  be  the  principal  heat- 
ing source  for  the  living  space  of  a  resi- 
dence: 

"(B)  is  not  contained  within  the  same  cab- 
inet with  a  central  air  conditioner  whose 
rated  cooling  capacity  is  above  65,000  Btu 
per  hour, 

"(C)  is  an  electric  central  furnace,  electric 
boiler,  forced-air  central  furnace,  gravity 
central  furnace,  or  low  pressure  steam  or 
hot  water  boiler,  and 

"(D)  has  a  heat  input  rate  of  less  than 
300,000  Btu  per  hour  for  electric  boilers  and 
low  pressure  steam  or  hot  water  boilers  and 
less  than  225,000  Btu  per  hour  for  forced-air 
central  furnaces,  gravity  central  furnaces, 
and  electric  central  furnaces. 

"(24)  The  terms  'heat  pump'  or  'reverse 
cycle'  mean  a  product,  other  than  a  pack- 
aged terminal  heat  pump,  which— 

"(A)  consists  of  one  or  more  assemblies: 

"(B)  is  powered  by  single  phase  electric 
current: 

"(C)  is  rated  below  65,000  Btu  per  hour. 

"(D)  utUizes  an  indoor  conditioning  coil, 
compressors,  and  refrigerant-to-outdoor-alr 
heat  exchanger  to  provide  air  heating;  and 

"(E)  may  also  provide  air  cooling,  dehu- 
midifylng.  humidifying  circulating,  and  air 
cleaning. 

"(25)  The  term  'pool  heater'  means  an  ap- 
pliance designed  for  heating  nonpotable 
water  contained  at  atmospheric  pressure,  in- 
cluding heating  water  in  swimming  pools, 
spas,  hot  tubs  and  similar  applications. 

"(36)  The  term  'thermal  efficiency  of  pool 
heaters'  means  a  measure  of  the  heat  in  the 
water  delivered  at  the  heater  outlet  divided 
by  the  heat  input  of  the  pool  heater  as 
measured  under  test  conditions  specified  in 
section  2.8.1  of  the  American  National 
Standard  for  Oas  Fired  Pool  Heaters, 
Z21.56-1986,  or  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary. 

"(27)  The  term  'water  heater'  means  a 
product  which  utilizes  oil,  gas,  or  electricity 
to  heat  potable  water  for  use  outside  tbe 
heater  upon  demand,  including— 

"(A)  storage  type  units  which  heat  and 
store  water  at  a  thermostatically  controlled 
temperature,  including  gas  storage  water 
heaters  with  an  input  of  75,000  Btu  per 
hour  or  less,  oil  storage  water  heaters  with 
an  input  of  105,000  Btu  per  hour  or  less,  and 
electric  storage  water  heaters  with  an  input 
of  12  kilowatts  or  less; 

"(B)  instantaneous  tyt>e  units  which  heat 
water  but  contain  no  more  than  one  gallon 
of  water  per  4,000  Btu  per  hour  of  input,  in- 


cluding gas  instantaneous  water  beaten 
with  an  input  of  200.000  Btu  per  hour  or 
less,  oil  instantaneous  water  beaters  with  an 
input  of  210.000  Btu  per  hour  or  lesa,  and 
electric  instantaneous  water  heaters  wttb  an 
input  of  12  kilowatts  or  less;  and 

"(C)  heat  pump  type  units,  with  a  maxi- 
mum current  rating  of  24  amperes  at  a  volt- 
age no  greater  than  250  volta,  which  are 
products  designed  to  transfer  thermal 
energy  from  one  temperature  level  to  a 
higher  temperature  level  for  the  purpose  of 
heating  water,  including  all  aocQlary  equip- 
ment such  as  fans,  storage  tanks,  pumiia,  or 
controls  necessary  for  the  device  to  perfonn 
its  function. 

"(28)  The  term  'weatheriaed  warm  air  fur- 
nace or  boiler'  means  a  furnace  or  boiler  de- 
signed for  Installation  outdoors,  approved 
for  resistance  to  wind.  rain,  and  snow,  and 
supplied  with  its  own  venting  system." 

SEC  S.  COVERAGE. 

Section  322(a)  of  the  Energy  Policy  and 
ConservaUon  Act  (42  n.8.C.  6293(a))  to 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"COVXBAGK 

"Sec.  322.  (a)  Ik  OxmaAL.- The  following 
consumer  products,  excliuUng  those  con- 
sumer products  designed  solely  for  use  in 
recreational  vehicles  and  other  mobile 
equipment,  are  covered  products: 

"(1)  Refrigerators,  refrigerator-freexers. 
and  freezers  which  can  be  operated  by  alter- 
nating current  electricity,  excluding- 

"(A)  any  type  designed  to  be  used  without 
doors;  and 

"(B)  any  type  which  does  not  Include  a 
compressor  and  condenser  unit  as  an  inte- 
gral part  of  the  cabinet  assembly. 

"(2)  Room  air  conditioners. 

"(3)  Central  air  conditioners  and  central 
air  conditioning  heat  pumps. 

"(4)  Water  heaters. 

"(5)  PYimaces. 

"(6)  Dishwashers. 

"(7)  Clothes  washers. 

"(8)  Clothes  dryers. 

"(9)  Direct  heating  equipment. 

"( 10)  Kitchen  ranges  and  ovens. 

"(11)  Pool  heaters. 

"(12)  Television  sets. 

"(13)  Any  other  type  of  consimier  product 
which  the  Secretary  classifies  as  a  covered 
product  under  subsection  (b)." 

SEC  4.  TEST  PKOCEDUKES. 

Section  323  of  the  ESnergy  Policy  and  Con- 
servation Act  (42  U.S.C.  6293)  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"TEST  paocBDuan 

"Sk.  323.  (a)  OcNKBAi,  Rxax.- AU  test  pro- 
cedures and  related  determlnatltxis  pre- 
scribed or  made  by  the  Secretary  with  re- 
spect to  any  covered  product  (or  class  there- 
of) which  are  in  effect  on  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  the  National  Appliance  Energy 
Conservation  Act  of  1987  shall  remain  in 
effect  until  the  Secretary  amends  such  test 
procedures  and  related  determinations 
under  subsection  (b). 

"(b)    Amxhdkd    AMD    New    PaocEmran 

(1)(A)  The  Secretary  may  amend  test  proce- 
dures with  respect  to  any  covered  product  if 
the  Secretary  determines  that  amended  test 
procedures  would  more  accurately  or  fully 
comply  with  the  requirements  of  paragraph 
(3). 

"(B)  The  Secretary  may,  in  accordance 
with  the  requirements  of  thto  subsection, 
prescribe  test  procedures  for  any  consumer 
product  classified  as  a  covered  product 
under  section  322(b). 
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final  rule.  The  Secretary  shall  determine  in 
such  rule  whether  to  amend  the  standards 


"(3) 
factor 


The  heating  seasonal  performance 
of    central    air    condltioninar    h«>a.t 


Over 


18.000  Btu/hour 

trt      on  IMWt      RHi  / 
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"(O  The  SeereUry  thiOl  direct  the  Na- 
tknal  Banui  of  SUndardi  to  uBlst  in  de- 
veloptac  new  or  auMBded  tMt  prooedurea. 

•^i)  If  tlw  SecTCtUT  detenntnea.  on  hla 
own  behalf  or  In  rtaponat  to  a  petition  by 
any  lutcieatcd  penon.  that  a  test  procedure 
ahoold  be  preaeribed  or  amended,  the  Secre- 
taiy  ahaD  pranpUy  pubUah  In  the  Federal 
RoBMar  propoaed  teit  procedurea  and 
afford  tattareated  perwna  an  opportunity  to 
;  oral  and  written  data,  views,  and  ar- 
wtth  rMpuct  to  nich  procedures. 
The  f^tKonmrntt  period  ahall  not  be  leas  than 
M  daya  and  may  be  extended  for  cood  cause 
dMnvn  to  not  more  than  270  days.  In  pre- 
aetlbinc  or  amendinK  a  teat  procedure,  the 
Oecretary  ahall  take  Into  account  such  inf  or- 
matlon  aa  the  Secretary  determines  relevant 
to  aodi  proeedure.  including  technolodcal 
devehnoenta  relaJUng  to  energy  use  or 
energy  fffielenry  of  the  type  (or  class)  of 
covered  producta  involved. 

"(3)  Any  teat  procedures  prescribed  or 
"«*»««*■«'  under  this  wetHaa  shall  be  reason- 
ably rtwaignwl  to  produce  teat  results  which 
meaanrt  energy  effldency,  energy  use,  or  es- 
timated annual  operating  coat  of  a  covered 
prodnct  during  a  remeaentatlve  average  use 
cycle  or  period  of  use,  aa  detennined  by  the 
Secretary,  and  ahall  not  lie  unduly  burden- 
aome  to  conduct. 

"(4)  If  the  teat  mtioedure  is  a  procedure 
for  detennlnlng  estimated  annual  operating 
costa.  wadi  procedure  shall  provide  that 
such  coats  ahall  be  calculated  from  measure- 
menta  of  energy  use  in  a  representative  av- 
erage uae  cyde  or  period  of  use,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary,  and  from  represent- 
ative average  unit  coats  of  the  energy 
needed  to  operate  such  product  during  such 
cyde.  The  Secretary  shall  provide  inf  orma- 
tion  to  manufacturers  with  respect  to  repre- 
aentattve  average  imlt  coeta  of  energy. 

"(c)  RiazucnoH  oh  CiKiAni  Rxprukiita- 
noHa.— (1)  No  manufacturer,  distributor,  re- 
tailer, or  private  labeler  may  make  any  rep- 
reaentatlon— 

"(A)  In  writing  (including  a  repreaentation 
on  a  label):  or 

"(B)  In  any  broadcaat  advertisement, 
with  respect  to  the  energy  use  or  efficiency 
of  a  covered  product  to  which  a  teat  proce- 
dure is  applicable  under  subsection  (a)  or 
the  coat  of  energy  consumed  by  such  prod- 
uct, unleaa  auch  product  has  been  tested  in 
accordance  with  such  test  procedure  and 
such  repreaentaticm  fairly  discloses  the  re- 
sults of  such  testing. 

"(3)  Effective  180  days  after  an  amended 
or  new  teat  procedure  applicable  to  a  cov- 
ered product  la  preacrlbed  under  subsection 
(b),  no  manufacturer,  distributor,  retailer, 
or  mrtvate  labeler  may  make  any  repreaenU- 

tlOD— 

"(A)  in  writing  (indudlng  a  represenUtlon 
on  a  label);  or 

"(B)  in  any  broadcast  advertisement, 
with  revect  to  energy  uae  or  efficiency  of 
audi  product  or  cost  of  energy  consumed  by 
■ueh  product,  unleaa  such  product  has  been 
tested  In  aooordanoe  with  such  amended  or 
new  teat  prooedurea  and  such  representa- 
tion fahly  dladoaea  the  results  of  such  test- 
taw. 

"(1)  On  the  petition  of  any  manufacturer, 
diatribiitor.  retailer,  or  private  labeler,  fUed 
not  later  than  the  aoth  day  before  the  expi- 
imtlan  of  the  period  involved,  the  180-day 
period  referred  to  tai  paragraph  (2)  may  be 
extaaded  by  the  Secretary  with  respect  to 
the  petitioner  (but  in  no  event  for  more 
than  an  artrtltional  180  days)  if  the  Secre- 
tary determines  that  the  requirements  of 


paragraph  (2)  would  impose  an  undue  hard- 
ship on  such  petitioner. 

"(d)  Cass  ni  Whicr  Test  Procedcrx  Is 
Not  RaQonuED.— (1)  The  Secretary  is  not  re- 
quirod  to  publish  and  prescribe  test  proce- 
dures for  a  covered  product  (or  class  there- 
of) If  the  Secretary  determines,  by  rule,  that 
test  procedures  cannot  be  developed  which 
meet  the  requirements  of  subsection  (bK3) 
and  publishes  such  determination  in  the 
Federal  Register,  together  with  the  reasons 
therefor. 

"(2)  For  purposes  of  section  327,  a  deter- 
mination under  paragraph  (1)  with  respect 
to  any  covered  product  or  class  shall  have 
the  same  effect  as  would  a  standard  pre- 
scribed for  a  covered  product  (or  class). 

"(e)  AjiziisicKifT  or  Stamsako.— ( 1)  In  the 
case  of  any  amended  test  procedure  which  is 
presoibed  pursuant  to  this  section,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  determine,  in  the  rulemaking 
carried  out  with  respect  to  prescribing  such 
proceditfe,  to  what  extent,  if  any,  the  pro- 
posed test  procedure  would  alter  the  meas- 
ured energy  efficiency  or  measured  energy 
use  of  any  covered  product  as  determined 
under  the  existing  test  procedure. 

"(2)  If  the  Secretary  determines  that  the 
amended  test  procedure  will  alter  the  meas- 
ured efficiency  or  measured  use,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  amend  the  applicable  energy  con- 
servation standard  durbig  the  rulemaking 
carried  out  with  resptect  to  such  test  proce- 
dure. In  determining  the  amended  energy 
conservation  standard,  the  Secretary  shall 
measure,  pursuant  to  the  amended  test  pro- 
cedure, the  energy  efficiency  or  energy  use 
of  a  representative  sample  of  covered  prod- 
ucts that  minimally  comply  with  the  exist- 
ing standard.  The  average  of  such  energy  ef- 
ficiency or  energy  use  levels  determined 
under  the  amended  test  procedure  shall 
constitute  the  amended  energy  conservation 
standard  for  the  applicable  covered  prod- 
ucts. 

"(3)  Models  of  covered  products  in  use 
before  the  date  on  which  the  amended 
energy  conservation  standard  becomes  ef- 
fective (or  revisions  of  such  models  that 
come  into  use  after  such  date  and  have  the 
same  energy  efficiency  or  energy  use  char- 
acteristics) that  comply  with  the  energy 
conservation  standard  applicable  to  such 
covered  products  on  the  day  before  such 
date  shall  be  deemed  to  comply  with  the 
amended  energy  conservation  standard. 

"(4)  The  Secretary's  authority  to  amend 
energy  conservation  standards  under  this 
subsection  shall  not  affect  the  Secretary's 
obligation  to  issue  final  rules  as  described  in 
section  325." 

SEC  a  ENERGY  CONSERVATION  STANDARDS. 

Section  325  of  the  Energy  Policy  and  Con- 
servation Act  (42  U.S.C.  6295)  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"KNXRGT  CONSXRVATIOII  STAMSAROS 

"Sgc.  325.  (a)  PxjHPOSKS.— The  piuposes  of 
this  aection  are  to— 

"(1)  provide  Federal  energy  conservation 
standards  applicable  to  covered  products; 
and 

"(2)  authorize  the  Secretary  to  prescribe 
amended  or  new  energy  conservation  stand- 
ards for  each  type  (or  class)  of  covered  prod- 
uct. 

"(b)  STAimARDS  POR  RXPRIGXRATORS,  RX- 
PRIGIRATOR-FRXXZXRS,       AHD       FRXKZKRS.— (1) 

The  following  is  the  maximum  energy  use 
allowed  in  kilowatt  hours  per  year  for  the 
following  products  (other  than  those  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (2))  manufactured  on 
or  after  January  1, 1900: 
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"Refrigerators  and  Refrlg- 
erator-Freesers  with 

manual  defrost 

RefrigeratDr-Freesers— 

partial  automatic  defrost 
Refrigerator-Freeaers— 

automatic  defrost 

with: 
Top     moimted     freeaer 

without  ice 

Side     mounted     freexer 

without  ice 

Bottom  mounted  freezer 

without  ice 

Top     mounted     freexer 

with  through  the  door 

ice  serflce 

Side     mounted     freeser 

with  through  the  door 

ice 

Upright  Freezers  with: 

Manual  Aefrost 

Automatic  defrost 

Chest    Freeaers    and    all 
other  freezers 


IS. 


21 


23. 


27 


27 


Standards 
Equations 

3  AV-f31« 
8  AV-t^429 


5  AV-H471 
7  AV-t^488 
7  AV-f488 


28.4  AV  +  53S 


30.9  AV-t-547 


10 
18 


9  AV-t^422 
0  AV-»^623 


14.8  AV-t^223 


"(2)  The  standards  described  in  paragn4>h 
(1)  do  not  apply  to  refrigerators  and  refrig- 
erator-freezers with  total  refrigerated 
volume  exceeding  39  cubic  feet  or  freezers 
with  total  refrigerated  volume  exceeding  30 
cubic  feet. 

"(3KAK1)  The  Secretary  shall  publish  a 
proposed  rule,  no  later  than  July  1, 1988,  to 
determine  if  the  standards  established  by 
paragraph  (1)  should  be  amended.  The  Sec- 
retary shall  publish  a  final  rule  no  later 
than  July  1,  1980,  which  shall  contain  such 
amendment,  if  any,  and  provide  that  the 
amendment  shall  apply  to  products  manu- 
factured on  or  after  January  1, 1993.  If  such 
a  final  rule  is  not  published  before  January 
1,  1990,  any  amendment  of  such  standards 
shall  apply  to  products  manufactured  on  or 
after  January  I,  1905.  Nothing  in  this  sub- 
section provides  any  justification  or  defense 
for  a  fallpre  by  the  Secretary  to  comply 
with  the  nondiscretionary  duty  to  publish 
final  rules  by  the  dates  stated  in  this  para- 
graph. 

"(IIKI)  It  the  Secretary  does  not  publish  a 
final  rule  before  January  1, 1990,  relating  to 
the  revision  of  the  energy  conservation 
standards  for  refrigerators,  refrigerator- 
freezers  aad  freezers,  the  regulations  which 
established  standards  for  such  products  and 
were  promulgated  by  the  California  Energy 
Commissicm  on  December  14, 1984,  to  be  ef- 
fective January  1,  1992  (or  any  amendments 
to  such  standards  that  are  not  more  strin- 
gent than  the  standards  in  the  original  reg- 
ulations), ahall  apply  in  California  to  such 
products,  effective  beginning  January  1, 
1993,  and  shall  not  be  preempted  after  such 
effective  date  by  any  energy  conservation 
standard  established  in  this  section  or  pre- 
scribed, oil  or  after  January  1,  1990,  imder 
this  section. 

"(U)  If  the  Secretary  does  not  publish  a 
final  rule  before  January  1, 1992,  relating  to 
the  reviston  of  the  energy  conservation 
standards  for  refrigerators,  refrigerator- 
freezers  gnd  freezers.  State  regulations 
which  apply  to  such  products  manufactured 
on  or  after  January  1,  1995,  shall  apply  to 
such  products  untU  the  effective  date  of  a 
rule  issued  under  this  section  with  respect 
to  such  products. 

"(B)  After  the  publication  of  a  final  rule 
under  subparagraph  (A),  the  Secretary  shall 
publish  a  final  rule  no  later  than  five  years 
after  the  date  of  publication  of  the  previous 
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final  rule.  The  Secretary  shall  determine  in 
such  rule  whether  to  amend  the  standards 
in  effect  for  the  products  described  in  para- 
graph (1). 

"(C)  Any  amendment  prescribed  under 
subparagraph  (B>  shall  apply  to  products 
manufactured  after  a  date  which  is  five 
years  after— 

"(1)  the  effective  date  of  the  previous 
amendment;  or 

"(11)  if  the  previous  final  rule  did  not 
amend  the  standards,  the  earliest  date  by 
which  the  previous  amendment  could  have 
been  effective: 

except  that  in  no  case  may  any  amended 
standard  apply  to  products  manufactured 
within  three  years  after  publication  of  the 
final  rule  establishing  such  amended  stand- 
ard. 

"(c)  Stardards  por  Room  Air  CoNsnioif- 
KRS.— (1)  The  energy  efficiency  ratio  of 
room  air  conditioners  shall  be  not  less  than 
the  following  for  products  manufactured  on 
or  after  January  1, 1990: 

"Product  CHaas:  Ratio 

Without  Reverse  Cycle  and  With 
Louvered  Sides: 

Less  than  6,000  Btu 8.0 

6,000  to  7,999  Btu 8.5 

8,000  to  13,999  Btu 9.0 

14.000  to  19,999  Btu 8.8 

20.000  and  more  Btu 8.2 

Without     Reverse     C^cle     and 
Without  Louvered  Sides: 

Less  than  6,000  Btu 8.0 

6,000  to  7,999  Btu 8.5 

8,000  to  13,999  Btu 8.5 

14.000  to  19,999  Btu 8.5 

20,000  and  more  Btu 8.2 

With  Reverse  Cycle  and  With 

Louvered  Sides 8.5 

With    Reverse    Cycle,    Without 

Louvered  Sides 8.0 

"(2XA)  The  Secretary  shall  publish  a  final 
rule  no  later  than  January  1,  1992,  to  deter- 
mine If  the  standards  established  under 
paragraph  (1)  should  be  amended.  Such  rule 
shall  contain  such  amendment.  If  any,  and 
provide  that  the  amendment  shall  apply  to 
products  manufactured  on  or  after  January 
1.  1995. 

"(B)  After  January  1,  1992,  the  Secretary 
shall  publish  a  final  rule  no  later  than  five 
years  after  the  date  of  publication  of  a  pre- 
vious final  rule.  The  Secretary  shall  deter- 
mine in  such  rule  whether  to  amend  the 
standards  in  effect  for  room  air  condition- 
ers. 

"(C)  Any  amendment  prescribed  under 
subparagraph  (B)  shall  apply  to  products 
manufactured  after  a  date  which  is  five 
years  after— 

"(i)  the  effective  date  of  the  previous 
amendment;  or 

"(11)  if  the  previous  final  rule  did  not 
amend  the  standards,  the  earliest  date  by 
which  a  previous  amendment  could  have 
been  effective; 

except  that  in  no  case  may  any  amended 
standard  apply  to  products  manufactured 
within  three  years  after  publication  of  the 
final  role  establishing  such  amended  stand- 
ard. 

"(d)  Stardards  for  Czhtral  Air  Condi- 
noHKRB  AND  HxAT  PuMPS.— (1)  The  scasoual 
energy  effidency  ratio  of  central  air  condi- 
tioners and  central  air  conditioning  heat 
pumps  ahall  be  not  less  than  the  f  ollowinr. 

"(A)  Split  Systems:  10.0  for  products  man- 
ufactured on  or  after  January  1, 1992. 

"(B)  Single  Package  Systems:  9.7  for  prod- 
ucts manufactured  on  or  after  January  1, 
1003. 


"(2)  The  heating  seasonal  performance 
factor  of  central  air  conditioning  heat 
pumps  shall  be  not  less  than  the  following: 

(A)  Split  Systems:  6.8  for  products  manu- 
factured on  or  after  January  1, 1992. 

(B)  Single  Paclu«e  Systems:  6.6  for  prod- 
ucts manufactured  on  or  after  January  1, 
1993. 

"(3KA)  The  Secretary  shall  publish  a  final 
rule  no  later  than  January  1,  1994,  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  standards  established 
under  paragraph  (1)  should  be  amended. 
Such  rule  shall  contain  such  amendment,  if 
any.  and  provide  that  the  amendment  shall 
apply  to  products  manufactured  on  or  after 
January  1.  1999.  The  Secretary  shall  pub- 
lish a  final  rule  no  later  than  January  1, 
1994,  to  determine  whether  the  standards 
established  under  paragr^h  (2)  shall  be 
amended.  Such  rule  shall  contain  such 
amendment,  if  any,  and  provide  that  the 
amendment  shall  apply  to  products  manu- 
factured on  or  after  January  1,  2002. 

"(B)  The  Secretary  shall  publish  a  final 
rule  after  January  1,  1994,  and  no  later  than 
January  1,  2001,  to  determine  whether  the 
standards  in  effect  for  central  air  condition- 
ers and  central  air  conditioning  heat  pumps 
should  be  amended.  Such  rule  shall  provide 
that  any  amendment  shall  atqily  to  prod- 
ucts manufactured  on  or  after  January  1, 
2006. 

"(e)  Staitoards  por  Watkr  Heaters;  Pool 
Heaters;  Direct  Heating  EQumfENT.— (1) 
The  energy  factor  of  water  heaters  shall  be 
not  less  than  the  following  for  products 
manufactured  on  or  after  January  1, 1990: 


"(A)  C}as  Water 
Heater: 

"(B)  OU  Water 
Heater 

"(C)  Electric  Water 
Heater 


.62-(.0019  X  Rated 

Storage  Volume  in 

gaUonx) 
.S9-(.0019x  Rated 

Storage  Volume  in 

gallont) 
.95-(.00132x  Rated 

Storage  in  gallon*) 


"(2)  The  thermal  efficiency  of  pool  heat- 
ers manufactured  on  or  after  January  1, 
1090,  shall  not  be  less  than  78  percent. 

"(3)  The  efficiencies  of  gas  direct  heating 
equipment  manufactured  on  or  after  Janu- 
ary 1,  1900,  shall  be  not  less  than  the  follow- 
ing: 

"Wall 
Fan  type 

Up  to  42,000  Btu/hour.  73%  AFUE 

Over  42.000  Btu/hour ..  74%  AFUE 

Gravity  type 

Up  to  10,000  Btu/hour.  59%  AFUE 

Over   10,000  Btu/hour 

up    to    12,000    Btu/  

hour 60%  AFUE 

Over  12,000  Btu/hour 

up    to    15,000    Btu/  

hour 61%  AFUE 

Over  15,000  Btu/hour 

up    to    19,000    Btu/  

hour 62%  AFUE 

Over  19,000  Btu/hour 

up    to    27,000    Btu/  

hour 63%  AFUE 

Over  27,000  Btu/hour 

up    to    46,000    Btu/  

hour 64%  AFUE 

Over  46,000  Btu/hour ..  65%  AFUE 

"Floor 

Up  to  37,000  Btu/hour.  56%  AFUE 

Over  37,000  Btu/hour ..  57%  AFUE 

"Room 

Up  to  18,000  Btu/hour.  57%  AFUE 


Over  18,000  Btu/hour 

up    to    20,000    Btu/  

hour 58%  AFUE 

Over  20,000  Btu/hour 
up    to    27,000    Btu/ 

hour 63%  AFUE 

Over  27,000  Btu/hour 
up    to    46,000    Btu/ 

hour 64%  AFUE 

Over  46,000  Btu/hour ..  65%  AFUE 

"(4)(A)  The  Secretary  shall  publish  final 
rules  no  later  than  January  1.  1992,  to  de- 
termine whether  the  standards  estabUshed 
by  paragraph  (1),  (2),  or  (3)  for  water  heatr 
ers.  pool  heaters,  and  direct  heating  equip- 
ment should  be  amended.  Such  rule  shall 
provide  that  any  amendment  shall  apply  to 
products  manufactured  on  or  after  January 
1,  1995. 

"(B)  The  Secretary  shall  publish  a  final 
rule  no  later  than  January  1,  2000,  to  deter- 
mine whether  standards  in  effect  for  such 
products  should  be  amended.  Such  rule 
shall  provide  that  any  such  amendment 
shall  apply  to  products  manufactured  on  or 
after  January  1,  2005. 

"(f)  Stardards  por  Furracxs.— (1)  Fur- 
naces (other  than  furnaces  designed  sOlely 
for  Installation  in  mobile  homes)  manufac- 
tured on  or  after  January  1, 1992,  shall  have 
an  annual  fuel  utilization  effidency  of  not 
less  than  75  percent,  except  that— 

"(A)  boilers  (other  than  gas  steam  boilers) 
shall  have  an  annual  fuel  utilization  effi- 
ciency of  not  less  than  80  percent  and  gas 
steam  boilers  shall  have  an  annual  fuel  uti- 
lization efficiency  of  not  less  than  75  per- 
cent; and 

"(B)  the  Secretary  shall  prescribe  a  final 
rule  not  later  than  January  1,  1989,  estab- 
lishing an  energy  conservation  standard— 

"(i)  which  is  for  furnaces  (other  than  fur- 
naces designed  solely  for  installation  in 
mobile  homes)  having  an  input  of  less  than 
45,000  Btu  per  hour  and  manufactured  on 
or  after  January  1, 1902; 

"(ii)  which  provides  that  the  annual  fuel 
utilization  efficiency  of  such  fumacea  shall 
be  a  specific  percent  which  is  not  less  than 
71  percent  and  not  more  than  78  percent; 
and 

"(ill)  which  the  Secretary  determines  is 
not  likely  to  result  in  a  significant  shift 
from  gas  heating  to  electric  resistanoe  heat- 
ing with  respect  to  either  residential  con- 
struction or  furnace  replacement. 

"(2)  Furnaces  which  are  designed  solely 
for  installation  in  mobile  homes  and  which 
are  manufactured  on  or  after  September  1, 
1990.  shaU  have  an  annual  fuel  utilization 
efficiency  of  not  less  than  75  percent. 

'(3KA)  The  Secretary  shaU  publish  a  final 
rule  no  later  than  January  1,  1902,  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  standards  established  by 
paragraph  (2)  for  mobile  home  furnaces 
should  be  amended.  Such  rule  shall  provide 
that  any  amendment  shall  apply  to  prod- 
ucts manufactured  on  or  after  January  1, 
1994. 

"(B)  The  Secretary  shall  publish  a  final 
rule  no  later  than  January  1,  1994,  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  standards  established  by 
this  sulisection  for  furnaces  (including 
mobile  home  furnaces)  should  be  amended. 
Such  rule  shall  provide  that  any  amend- 
ment shall  apply  to  products  manufactured 
on  or  after  January  1,  2002. 

"(C)  After  January  1,  1997,  and  before 
January  1,  2007,  the  Secretary  shall  publish 
a  final  rule  to  determine  whether  standards 
in  effect  for  such  products  should  be 
amended.  Such  rule  shall  contain  such 
amendment,  if  any,  and  provide  that  any 
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■hall  amly  to  producU  manu- 
I  on  or  aftar  Jannary  1.  MIX 
azunaaaa  foa  DuBWASHias: 
WAOHta;  CunoB  Dvnaa.— <1) 
I  on  or  after  Jan- 
uaiy  1.  IMS.  diall  be  equipped  with  an 
opUon  to  drj  wttliout  heat 

tti  An  rtnae  ey<dea  of  dothea  washers 
rtMO  tadade  an  wntiratitil  water  option,  but 
nay  liBie  a  heated  water  linae  opttrai.  for 
I  manufactured  on  or  after  January 


'^>   Oai   dothea   dryera   ahall   not   be 
wtth  a  oonatant  bumtaiK  pilot  for 
I »— »««t*M«jn««i  on  or  after  January 
LlMt. 

"H^XA)  The  Secretaty  ahaU  publlah  final 
mlai  no  later  than  January  1.  1990.  to  de- 
temtoe  if  the  atandardi  eatabliahed  under 
thia  robBertfain  for  products  deacrlbed  In 
(1).  (».  and  (S)  should  be 
,  Such  rulea  shaU  provide  that  any 
ahaO  apply  to  products  the 
laaiHifailiiii  of  wbldi  is  completed  on  or 
after  January  1. 19n. 

"(B)  After  January  1.  1990.  the  Secretary 
diaD  r*«MfaH  a  final  nde  no  later  than  five 
fears  after  the  date  of  publication  of  the 
prevlouB  final  rule.  The  Secretary  shall  de- 
!  in  such  rule  irtiether  to  amend  the 
I  in  tftfect  for  such  products. 

"<C)  Any  such  amendment  shall  apply  to 
prottacta  manufactured  after  a  date  which  is 
five  years  after— 

"<!)  the  effective  date  of  the  previous 
amendment:  or 

"(it)  If  the  previous  final  rule  did  not 
amend  the  standard,  the  earliest  date  by 
which  a  previous  amendment  could  have 
been  in  effect; 

except  that  in  no  case  may  any  amended 
standard  apply  to  products  manufactured 
wtthln  three  years  after  publication  of  the 
final  rule  eatabliahlnc  such  standard. 

"(h>  OrsMBsais  wcm  Kitcbxii  Ramobs  ahd 
OvBHS.— <1)  Oas  kitchen  ranges  and  ovens 
havtaw  an  dectrical  supply  cord  shall  not  be 
equipped  with  a  constant  burning  pilot  for 
products  manufactured  on  or  after  January 
1.1900. 

"(SXA)  The  Secretary  shall  publlah  a  final 
rule  no  later  than  January  1. 1993.  to  deter- 
mine if  the  standards  eatabliahed  for  kitch- 
en ransea  and  ovens  in  this  subsection 
shmild  be  »mmnA»A  Such  rule  shall  contain 
such  ammdment.  if  any.  and  provide  that 
the  amenknent  shall  apply  to  products 
manufactured  on  or  after  January  1, 109S. 

"(B)  The  Secretary  ahaU  publish  a  final 
rule  no  later  than  January  1. 1997.  to  deter- 
mine whether  standards  in  effect  for  such 
products  should  be  amended.  Such  rule 
Shan  apply  to  products  manufactured  on  or 
after  Janavy  1.  MOO. 

"(1)  Brs—aiia  fob  Oihb  Covkud  Psod- 
ucia.— (1)  The  Secretary  may  prescribe  an 
eaeny  «onatrvsttoii  standard  for  any  type 
(or  daas)  of  coreied  products  of  a  type  q>ec- 
Ifled  tai  paiagrai^  (13)  of  aecUon  322(a)  if 
the  requlremeDts  of  subsections  (1)  and  (m) 
are  met  and  the  Secretary  determines 
that^ 

"(A)  the  average  per  household  energy 
use  wtthln  the  United  States  by  products  of 
BUdi  type  (or  class)  exceeded  150  kllowatt- 
hoon  (or  Its  Btu  equivalent)  for  any  12- 
month  period  ending  before  such  determi- 


"(B)  the  aggregate  houaehold  energy  use 
wtthln  the  United  States  by  products  of 
audi  type  (or  dasa)  exceeded  4.200.000.000 
kflowatt-hours  (or  Its  Btu  equivalent)  for 
any  audi  IS-month  period; 


"(C>  substantial  improvement  in  the 
energy  efficiency  of  products  of  such  type 
(or  class)  is  technologically  feasible:  and 

"(DO  the  appllcaticm  of  a  labeling  rule 
under  section  324  to  such  type  (or  class)  is 
not  Ifcely  to  be  sufficient  to  induce  manu- 
facturers to  produce,  and  consumers  and 
other  persons  to  purchase,  covered  products 
of  such  type  (or  class)  which  achieve  the 
iwfxiyiitw  energy  efficiency  which  is  tech- 
nologically feasible  and  economically  Justi- 
fied. 

"(2)  Any  new  or  emended  standard  for 
covered  products  of  a  type  specified  in  para- 
graph (13)  of  section  322(a)  shall  not  apply 
to  products  manufactured  within  five  years 
after  the  publication  of  a  final  rule  estab- 
Ushlng  such  standard. 

"(3)  The  Secretary  may,  in  accordance 
with  subsections  (1)  and  (m),  prescribe  an 
energy  conservation  standard  for  television 
sets.  Any  such  standard  may  not  become  ef- 
fective with  respect  to  products  manufac- 
tured before  January  1. 1992. 

"(J)  PoBTBXR  RuT.KiiAKTTiG.— After  issusnce 
of  the  last  final  rules  required  under  subsec- 
tions (b)  through  (h)  of  this  section,  the 
Secretary  may  publish  final  rules  to  deter- 
mine whether  standards  for  a  covered  prod- 
uct should  be  amended.  An  amendment  pre- 
scribed under  this  subsection  shall  apply  to 
products  manufactured  after  a  date  which  is 
5  years  after— 

"(A)  the  effective  date  of  the  previous 
amendment  made  pursuant  to  this  part;  or 

"(B)  If  the  previous  fiiuU  rule  published 
under  this  part  did  not  amend  the  standard, 
the  earliest  date  by  which  a  previous 
amendment  could  have  been  in  effect, 
except  that  in  no  case  may  an  amended 
standard  apply  to  products  manufactured 
within  3  years  (for  refrigerators,  refrigera- 
tor-freezers, and  freezers,  room  air  ctmdl- 
tlonets,  dishwashers,  clothes  washers, 
clothes  dryers,  and  kitchen  ranges  and 
ovens)  or  5  years  (for  central  air  condition- 
ers and  heat  pumps,  water  heaters,  pool 
heaters,  direct  hearing  equipment  and  fur- 
naces) after  publication  of  the  final  rule  es- 
tablishing a  standard. 

"(k)  PrrmoR  For  Am  Amkmskd  Stamd- 
ABo.— ( 1 )  With  respect  to  each  covered  prod- 
uct described  in  paragraphs  (1)  through  (11) 
of  section  322(a).  any  person  may  petition 
the  Secretary  to  conduct  a  rulemaking  to 
determine  for  a  covered  product  if  the 
standards  contained  either  in  the  last  final 
rule  required  under  subsections  (b)  through 
(h)  of  this  section  or  in  a  final  rule  pub- 
lished under  this  section  should  be  amend- 
ed. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  shall  grant  a  petition  if 
he  fiads  that  it  contains  evidence  which,  as- 
suming no  other  evidence  were  considered, 
provides  an  adequate  basis  for  amending  the 
standards  under  the  following  criteria— 

"(A)  amended  standards  will  result  in  sig- 
nificant conservation  of  energy; 

"(H)  amended  standards  are  technological- 
ly feasible;  and 

"(.O  amended  standards  are  cost  effective 
as  described  in  subsection  (l)(2KBKi)(II). 
The  grant  of  a  petition  by  the  Secretary 
under  this  subsection  creates  no  presump- 
tion with  respect  to  the  Secretary's  determi- 
nation of  any  of  the  criteria  in  a  rulemaking 
under  this  section. 

"(3)  An  amendment  prescribed  under  this 
subsection  shall  apply  to  products  manufac- 
tured after  a  date  which  is  5  years  after— 

"(A)  the  effective  date  of  the  previous 
amendment  pursuant  to  this  part;  or 

"(B)  U  the  previous  final  rule  published 
under  this  part  did  not  amend  the  standard. 


the  earllegt  date  by  which  a  previous 
amendment  could  have  been  in  effect, 
except  that  in  no  case  may  an  amended 
standard  ^pply  to  products  manufactured 
within  3  years  (for  refrigerators,  refrlgera- 
tor-freesert.  and  freeaers.  room  air  condi- 
tioners, dishwashers,  clothes  washers, 
clothes  dQrers.  and  kitchen  ranges  and 
ovens)  or  8  years  (for  central  air  condition- 
ers and  heat  pumps,  water  heaters,  pool 
heaters,  direct  heating  equipment  and  ftu*- 
naces)  after  publication  of  the  final  rule  es- 
tablishing ft  standard. 

"(1)  CaitxxiA  POR  PaxscRianfo  Nxw  oa 
AMxiroxD  Btahdaxds.— (1)  The  Secretary 
may  not  prescribe  any  amended  standard 
which  Increases  the  maximiim  allowable 
energy  use.  or  decreases  the  minimum  re- 
quired energy  efficiency,  of  a  covered  prod- 
uct. 

"(2KA)  Any  new  or  amended  energy  con- 
servation standard  prescrlt>ed  by  the  Secre- 
tary under  this  section  for  any  type  (or 
class)  of  covered  product  shall  be  designed 
to  achieve  the  marimiim  improvement  in 
energy  ef  f  k:iency  which  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines is  technologically  feasible  and  eco- 
nomically Justified. 

"(B)(i)  In  determining  whether  a  standard 
is  economically  Justified,  the  Secretary 
shall,  after  receiving  views  and  comments 
furnished  with  respect  to  the  proposed 
standard,  determine  whether  the  benefits  of 
the  standsrd  exceed  its  burdens  by,  to  the 
greatest  eittent  practicable,  considering— 

"(I)  the  economic  Impact  of  the  standard 
on  the  maauf  acturers  and  on  the  consumers 
of  the  products  subject  to  such  standard; 

"(II)  the  savings  in  operating  costs 
throughout  the  estimated  average  life  of 
the  covered  product  in  the  type  (or  class) 
compared  to  any  increase  In  the  price  of,  or 
in  the  initial  charges  for,  or  maintenance 
expenses  a(f ,  the  covered  products  which  are 
likely  to  result  from  the  imposition  of  the 
standard: 

"(III)  the  total  projected  amount  of 
energy  savings  likely  to  result  directly  from 
the  Imposition  of  the  standard; 

"(IV)  any  lessening  of  the  utility  or  the 
performance  of  the  covered  products  likely 
to  result  from  the  imposition  of  the  stand- 
ard; 

"(V)  the  Impact  of  any  lessening  of  compe- 
tition, as  determined  in  writing  by  the  At- 
torney Qeaeral,  that  is  likely  to  result  from 
the  Imposition  of  the  standard; 

"(VI)  the  need  for  national  energy  conser- 
vation; and 

"(VII)  other  factors  the  Secretary  consid- 
ers relevant. 

"(11)  For  purposes  of  clause  (iXV),  the  At- 
torney General  shall  make  a  determination 
of  the  impact,  if  any,  of  any  lessening  of 
competition  likely  to  result  from  such 
standard  and  shall  transmit  such  determina- 
tion, not  later  than  60  days  after  the  publi- 
cation of  a  proposed  rule  prescribing  or 
amending  an  energy  conservation  standard, 
in  writing  to  the  Secretary,  together  with  an 
analysis  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  such 
impact.  Any  such  determination  and  analy- 
sis shall  be  published  by  the  Secretary  in 
the  Fedentl  Register. 

"(lU)  If  (he  Secratary  finds  that  the  addi- 
tional cost  to  the  consumer  of  purchasing  a 
product  ccmplying  with  an  energy  conserva- 
tion standard  level  will  be  less  than  three 
times  the  value  of  the  energy  savings  during 
the  first  year  that  the  consumer  will  receive 
as  a  resuft  of  the  standard,  as  calculated 
under  the  applicable  test  procedure,  there 
shall  be  a  rebuttable  presumption  that  such 
standard  level  is  economically  Justified.  A 
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"(11)  are  such  that  the  costs,  benefits,  bur-    except  that  the  failure  of  some  classes  (or 
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determination  by  the  Secretary  that  such 
criterion  is  not  met  shall  not  be  taken  into 
consideration  in  the  Secretary's  determina- 
tion of  whether  a  standard  is  economically 
Justified. 

"(3)  The  Secretary  may  not  prescribe  an 
amended  or  new  standard  under  this  section 
for  a  type  (or  class)  of  covered  product  If— 

"(A)  for  products  other  than  dishwashers, 
clothes  washers,  clothes  dryers,  and  kitchen 
ranges  and  ovens,  a  test  procedure  has  not 
been  prescribed  pursuant  to  section  323 
with  respect  to  that  tjrpe  (or  class)  of  prod- 
uct; or 

"(B)  the  Secretary  determines,  by  rule, 
that  the  establishment  of  such  standard  will 
not  result  in  significant  conservation  of 
energy  or  that  the  establishment  of  such 
standard  is  not  technologically  feasible  or 
economically  Justified. 

For  purposes  of  section  327,  a  determination 
under  subparagn4>h  (B)  with  respect  to  any 
type  (or  class)  of  covered  products  shall 
have  the  same  effect  as  would  a  standard 
prescribed  for  such  type  (or  class). 

"(4)  The  Secretary  may  not  prescribe  an 
amended  or  new  standard  under  this  section 
if  the  Secretary  finds  (and  publishes  such 
finding)  that  interested  persons  have  estab- 
lished by  a  preponderance  of  the  evidence 
that  the  standard  is  likely  to  result  in  the 
unavailability  in  the  United  States  in  any 
covered  product  type  (or  class)  of  perform- 
ance characteristics  (including  reliability), 
features,  sizes,  capacities,  and  volumes  that 
are  substantially  the  same  as  those  general- 
ly available  in  the  United  States  at  the  time 
of  the  Secretary's  finding.  The  failure  of 
some  types  (or  classes)  to  meet  this  criterion 
shall  not  affect  the  Secretary's  determina- 
tion of  whether  to  prescribe  a  standard  for 
other  types  (or  classes). 

"(m)  PaocxDTTax  roa  PxxscRiBiirG  New  or 
Amkxdkd  STAinMROS.- Any  new  or  amended 
energy  conservation  standard  shall  be  pre- 
scribed in  accordance  with  the  following 
procedure:  '^ 

"(1)  The  Secretary— 

"(A)  shall  publish  an  advance  notice  of 
proposed  rulemaking  which  specifies  the 
type  (or  class)  of  covered  products  to  which 
the  rule  may  apply; 

"(B)  shall  invite  interested  persons  to 
submit,  within  60  days  after  the  date  of 
publication  of  such  advance  notice,  written 
presentations  of  data,  views,  and  arguments 
in  response  to  such  notice;  and 

"(C)  may  Identify  proposed  or  amended 
standards  that  may  be  prescribed. 

"(2)  A  proposed  rule  which  prescribes  an 
amended  or  new  energy  conservation  stand- 
ard or  prescribes  no  amendment  or  no  new 
standard  for  a  type  (or  class)  of  covered 
products  shall  be  published  in  the  Federal 
Register.  In  prescribing  any  such  proposed 
rule  with  respect  to  a  standard,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  determine  the  m«.Timiim  improve- 
ment in  energy  efficiency  or  maxim\im  re- 
duction in  energy  use  that  is  technologically 
feasible  for  each  type  (or  class)  of  covered 
products.  If  such  standard  is  not  designed  to 
achieve  such  efficiency  or  use,  the  Secretary 
shall  state  in  the  proposed  rule  the  reasons 
therefor. 

"(3)  After  the  publication  of  such  pro- 
posed rulemaking,  the  Secretary  shall,  in  ac- 
cordance with  section  336,  afford  interested 
persons  an  opportunity,  during  a  period  of 
not  leas  than  00  days,  to  present  oral  and 
written  comments  (including  an  opportunity 
to  question  those  who  make  such  presenta- 
tions, as  provided  in  such  section)  on  mat- 
ters relating  to  such  proposed  rule,  indud- 
Ing — 


"(A)  whether  the  standard  to  be  pre- 
scribed is  economically  Justified  (taking  into 
account  those  factors  which  the  Secretary 
must  consider  under  subsection  (1K2))  or 
will  result  in  the  effects  described  in  subsec- 
Uon  (1K4); 

"(B)  whether  the  standard  will  achieve 
the  muTimiim  improvement  in  energy  effi- 
ciency which  is  technologically  feasible; 

"(C)  if  the  standard  will  not  achieve  such 
improvement,  whether  the  reasons  for  not 
achieving  such  improvement  are  adequate; 
and 

"(D)  whether  such  rule  should  prescribe  a 
level  of  energy  use  or  efficiency  which  is 
higher  or  lower  than  that  which  would  oth- 
erwise apply  in  the  case  of  any  group  of 
products  within  the  type  (or  class)  that  will 
be  subject  to  such  standard. 

"(4)  A  final  rule  prescribing  an  amended 
or  new  energy  conservation  standard  or  pre- 
scribing no  amended  or  new  standard  for  a 
type  (or  class)  of  covered  products  shall  be 
published  as  soon  as  Is  practicable,  but  not 
less  than  90  days,  after  publication  of  the 
proposed  rule  in  the  Federal  Register. 

"(n)  SraciAL  Rule  for  Cxrtaih  Ttpxs  or 
(Classes  or  Products.— (1)  A  rule  prescrib- 
ing an  energy  conservation  standard  for  a 
type  (or  class)  of  covered  products  shall 
specify  a  level  of  energy  use  or  efficiency 
higher  or  lower  than  that  which  applies  (or 
would  v>ply)  for  such  type  (or  class)  for  any 
group  of  covered  products  which  have  the 
same  function  or  intended  use.  if  the  Secre- 
tary determines  that  covered  products 
within  such  group— 

"(A)  consimie  a  different  kind  of  energy 
from  that  consumed  by  other  covered  prod- 
ucts within  such  type  (or  class):  or 

"(B)  have  a  capacity  or  other  perform- 
ance-related feature  which  other  products 
within  such  type  (or  class)  do  not  have  and 
such  feature  Justifies  a  higher  or  lower 
standard  from  that  which  appUes  (or  will 
apply)  to  other  products  within  such  type 
(or  class). 

In  making  a  determination  under  this  para- 
graph concerning  whether  a  performance- 
related  feature  Justifies  the  establishment 
of  a  higher  or  lower  standard,  the  Secretary 
shall  consider  such  factors  as  the  utility  to 
the  consiuner  of  such  a  feature,  and  such 
other  factors  as  the  Secretary  deems  appro- 
priate. 

"(2)  Any  rule  prescribing  a  higher  or 
lower  level  of  energy  use  or  effi<dency  under 
paragraph  (1)  shall  include  an  explanation 
of  the  basis  on  which  such  higher  or  lower 
level  was  established. 

"(o)  IKCLUSIOH  in  Stamsarss  of  Test  Pro- 
ckdurxs  and  (Dthkr  REQunziixirrs.- Any 
new  or  amended  energy  conservation  stand- 
ard prescribed  under  this  section  shall  in- 
clude, where  applicable,  test  procedures  pre- 
scribed in  accordance  with  section  323  and 
may  include  any  requirement  which  the 
Secretary  determines  is  necessary  to  assure 
that  each  covered  product  to  which  such 
standard  applies  meets  the  required  mini- 
mum level  of  energy  efficiency  or  maxlmiun 
quantity  of  energy  use  specified  in  such 
standard. 

"(p)  Determihatior  op  Comfliahce  Wrra 
Stakdaros.— Compliance  with,  and  perform- 
ance under,  the  energy  conservation  stand- 
ards (except  for  design  standards  authorized 
by  this  part)  established  in.  or  prescribed 
under,  this  section  shall  be  determined 
using  the  test  procedures  and  corresponding 
compliance  criteria  prescribed  imder  section 
323. 

"(q)  Small  Mahttpactdrer  Exxafmoif.- 
(1)  Subject  to  paragraph  (2).  the  Secretary 


may,  on  appllcatkm  of  any  manufacturer, 
exempt  such  manufacturer  from  all  or  part 
of  the  requirements  of  any  energy  couaeiva- 
tion  standard  eatabliahed  in  or  praacilbed 
under  this  section  for  any  period  not  longer 
than  the  24-month  period  beginning  on  the 
date  such  rule  becomes  effective,  if  the  Seo- 
retary  finds  that  the  aimual  groaa  revenues 
of  such  manufacturer  from  all  its  opaatkms 
(including  the  manufacture  and  aale  of  cov- 
ered products)  does  not  exceed  $9,000,000 
for  the  12-month  period  preceding  the  date 
of  the  application.  In  m«Mrn  such  finding 
with  respect  to  any  manufacturer,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  take  into  account  the  annual 
gross  revenues  of  any  other  person  who  con- 
trols, is  controlled  by,  or  is  under  common 
control  with,  such  manufacturer. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  may  not  exerdae  the 
authority  granted  under  paragraph  (1)  with 
respect  to  any  type  (or  class)  of  covered 
product  subject  to  an  energy  conservation 
standard  under  this  section  unless  the  Sec- 
retary makes  a  finding,  after  obtaining  the 
written  views  of  the  Attorney  Oeneral.  that 
a  failure  to  allow  an  exonption  under  para- 
graph (1)  would  likely  result  in  a  leasenlng 
of  competition.". 

SEC  (.  REQinREMKNTB  OP  MANUPACTVUn. 

Section  326(d)  of  the  Energy  Policy  and 
Conservation  Act  (42  UB.C.  6290(d))  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(d)  IRPORMATIOH  RaquiRXiixirrs.— (1)  For 
purposes  of  carrying  out  this  part,  the  Sec- 
retary may  require,  under  this  part  or  other 
provision  of  law  administered  by  the  Secre- 
tary, each  manufacturer  of  a  covered  prod- 
uct to  submit  information  or  reports  to  the 
Secretary  with  respect  to  energy  effidency 
or  energy  use  of  such  covered  product  and 
the  economic  impact  of  any  propoaed 
energy  conservation  standard,  as  the  Secre- 
tary determines  may  be  necessary  to  estab- 
lish and  revise  test  procedures,  labeling 
rules,  and  energy  conservation  standards  for 
such  [mxluct  and  to  Insure  compliance  with 
the  requirements  of  this  part.  In  making 
any  determination  under  this  paragraph, 
the  Secretary  shaU  consider  existing  public 
sources  of  information,  indudlng  nationally 
recognized  certification  programs  of  trade 
associations. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  shaU  exerdae  author- 
ity under  this  section  in  a  manner  designed 
to  minimta»  unnecessary  burdens  on  manu- 
facturers of  covered  products. 

"(3)  The  provlatons  of  section  11(d)  of  the 
Energy  Supply  and  Environmental  Coordi- 
nation Act  of  1974  shall  apply  with  respect 
to  information  obtained  under  this  subsec- 
tion to  the  same  extent  and  in  the  same 
maimer  as  they  apply  with  respect  to 
energy  information  obtained  under  section 
11  of  such  Act.". 

SEC  7.  EFraCT  ON  OTHKB  LAW. 

Section  327  of  the  Energy  Policy  and  Con- 
servation Act  (42  UJ8.C.  6297)  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"XPPBCr  OR  OTHER  LAW 

"Sec.  327.  (a)  Pukkrior  op  TEsmra  ahd 
Larelirg  RxquixEifXRTa.— (1)  Effective  on 
the  date  of  enactment  of  the  National  Ap- 
pliance Energy  Conservation  Act  of  1987, 
this  part  supersedes  any  State  regulation  in- 
sofar as  such  State  regulation  provides  at 
any  time  for  the  diadosure  of  Information 
with  respect  to  any  measure  of  energy  con- 
sumption of  any  covered  product  if — 

"(A)  such  State  regulation  requires  testing 
or  the  use  of  any  measure  of  energy  con- 
sumption or  energy  descriptor  in  any 
manner  other  than  that  provided  under  sec- 
tion 323;  or 
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•"IMi  ■ndi  8UU  regulatlan  requires  dlMdo- 
aura  ot  tafonaatlon  with  reaped  to  the 
ena^F  w  or  enernr  etfldency  of  any  oov- 
arad  lawlUBt  other  than  Information  re- 
qofand  under  aeetlan  134. 

"in  Tm  puipaaaa  of  thla  aectlon.  the  term 
'Stata  regnlatian'  meaiw  a  law,  repiUtlon. 
or  othar  lamilnuiant  of  a  State  or  Ita  polltl- 

"(b)  Qbibuu.  RuLa  or  Pamfpnoii  roa 
vaxiOH  STAmuBa   Barou 


ErraLiivi  roa  a 
-KtfaetlTC  on  the  date  of  enact- 
of  the  NattODal  AppManre  Energy 
Oonaervatlan  Aek  of  1087  and  endlnc  on  the 
efl^tUw  date  of  an  energy  ooDservmtlon 
atandaid  eatabUahed  under  aectlon  325  for 
any  corerad  product,  no  State  regulation,  or 
I  thereof,  eonoetnlnc  the  energy  eff  1- 
ir  anargy  uae  of  the  covered  product 
ahaU  be  eCfeetlTe  with  reapect  to  such  cov- 
I  product,  unleaa  the  State  regulation  or 


"(1)  waa  preacrfbed  or  enacted  before  Jan- 
uaiy  I.  19t7.  and  la  applicable  to  products 
before  Januazy  S,  1988; 

"(S)  ia  a  State  procurement  regulation  de- 
irrftHHll  to  TObafTtl<>n  (e); 

"(3)  la  a  lagulatian  deacribed  in  subsecUon 
CfXl)  or  is  preacrfbed  or  macted  in  a  build- 
taic  eode  for  new  oonatruction  deacribed  in 
■iiliafrtim  (fX3): 

"(4)  la  a  regulatioo  prohibiting  the  use  in 
pool  hcattri  of  a  oonatant  burning  pilot: 

"(S)  ia  a  regulatlan  deacribed  in  subsection 
(dXSXB)  for  which  a  waiver  has  been  grant- 
ed under  anhafrtlon  (.AY,  or 

"<0)  ia  a  regulation  effective  on  or  after 
January  1. 19M.  concerning  the  energy  effi- 
ciency or  energy  uae  of  television  sets. 

~<c)  OnnBAL  RuLi  or  PuaiPTioR  for 
OranBTATioa  STAintAaDs  When 
.  Szunwuts  BaooMxa  Erracnvx  roa  a 
PWMVCT.— Except  as  provided  in  section 
S»(bX3XAXll)  and  effective  on  the  effec- 
tive date  of  an  energy  conservation  standard 
aatahHahfrt  in  or  preacrfbed  under  section 
SS8  for  any  coveied  product,  no  State  regu- 
latlan oonoemlng  the  oiergy  efficiency  or 
energy  uae  of  such  covered  product  shaU  be 
effective  with  req^ect  to  such  product 
unleaa  the  regulation— 

"(1)  ia  a  regulation  deacribed  in  paragraph 
(»  or  (4)  of  sutaaectlon  (b); 

"(3)  la  a  regulation  which  has  been  grant- 
ed a  waiver  under  aubaection  (d>:  or 

"(S)  is  in  a  building  code  for  new  construc- 
tion deacribed  in  subaeeUon  <fX3). 

"(d)    WAITB    09    FDBBAL    PUDIFTIOll.— 

<1XA)  Any  State  with  a  SUte  regulation 
which  providea  for  any  energy  conservation 
standard  or  other  requirement  with  respect 
to  energy  uae  or  energy  efficiency  for  any 
type  (or  daas)  of  covered  product  for  which 
there  is  a  Federal  energy  conservation 
standard  under  aectlon  325  may  file  a  peti- 
tion with  the  Secretary  requesting  a  rule 
that  such  State  regulati<m  become  effective 
with  reapect  to  such  covered  product. 

"(B)  Subject  to  paragraphs  (2)  through 
(6).  the  Secretary  shall,  within  the  period 
deacribed  in  paragraph  (2)  and  after  consid- 
eratian  of  the  petition  and  the  comments  of 
taxtereated  peraona,  preacribe  such  rule  if  the 
Seeretaiy  finds  (and  publiahes  such  finding) 
that  the  State  has  eatabllahed  by  a  prepon- 
derance of  the  evidence  that  such  State  reg- 
ulation is  needed  to  meet  unusual  and  com- 
pdllns  State  or  local  oiergy  tntereats. 

"(C)  Far  purpoaea  of  this  subaection.  the 
tern  "unusual  and  compelling  State  or  local 
energy  interests'  means  interests  which— 

"(1)  are  snhalanMally  different  in  nature 
or  magnttnrte  than  thoae  prevailing  in  the 
TTolted  Statea  generallr.  and 


"(ii)  are  such  that  the  costs,  benefits,  bur- 
dens, and  reliability  of  energy  savings  re- 
sulting from  the  State  regxilation  make  such 
regulation  preferable  or  necessary  when 
measured  against  the  costs,  benefits,  bur- 
dens, and  reliability  of  alternative  ap- 
proaches to  energy  savings  or  production, 
including  reliance  on  reasonably  predictable 
market-induced  improvements  in  efficiency 
of  all  products  subject  to  the  State  regula- 
tion. 

The  factors  described  in  clause  (il)  shall 
be  evaluated  within  the  context  of  the 
State's  energy  plan  and  forecast. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  shall  give  notice  of  any 
petition  filed  under  paragraph  (IKA)  and 
afford  interested  persons  a  reasonable  op- 
portunity to  make  written  comments,  in- 
cluding rebuttal  conmients,  thereon.  The 
Secretary  shall,  within  the  6-month  period 
beginikng  on  the  date  on  which  any  such 
petition  is  filed,  deny  such  petition  or  pre- 
scribe the  requested  rule,  except  that  the 
Secretary  may  publish  a  notice  in  the  Fed- 
eral HJegister  extending  such  period  to  a 
date  certain  but  no  longer  than  one  year 
after  the  date  on  which  the  petition  was 
filed.  Such  notice  shall  Include  the  reasons 
for  delay.  In  the  case  of  any  denial  of  a  peti- 
tion under  this  subsection,  the  Secretary 
shall  publish  in  the  F^eral  Register  notice 
of,  and  the  reasons  for,  such  denial. 

"(3)  The  Secretary  may  not  prescribe  a 
rule  under  this  subsection  If  the  Secretary 
finds  (and  publishes  such  finding)  that  in- 
terested persons  have  established,  by  a  pre- 
ponderance of  the  evidence,  that  such  State 
regulation  will  significantly  burden  manu- 
facturteig,  marketing,  distribution,  sale,  or 
servicing  of  the  covered  product  on  a  na- 
tional basis.  In  determining  whether  to 
make  such  finding,  the  Secretary  shall 
evaluate  all  relevant  factors,  including— 

"(A)  the  extent  to  which  the  State  regula- 
tion wfll  increase  manufacturing  or  distribu- 
tion costs  of  manufacturers,  distributors, 
and  others; 

"(B)  the  extent  to  which  the  State  regula- 
tion will  disadvantage  smaller  manufactur- 
ers, distributors,  or  dealers  or  lessen  compe- 
tition In  the  sale  of  the  covered  product  in 
the  SUte: 

"(C)  the  extent  to  which  the  State  regula- 
tion weuld  cause  a  burden  to  manufacturers 
to  redesign  and  produce  the  covered  product 
type  (or  class),  taldng  into  consideration  the 
extent  to  which  the  regiilation  would  result 
In  a  reduction— 

"(1)  to  the  current  models,  or  In  the  pro- 
jected availability  of  models,  that  could  be 
shipped  on  the  effective  date  of  the  regula- 
tion to  the  State  and  within  the  United 
States:  or 

"(U)  In  the  cxurent  or  projected  sales 
volume  of  the  covered  product  type  (or 
class)  In  the  State  and  the  United  States: 
and 

"(D)  the  extent  to  which  the  State  regula- 
tion is  likely  to  contribute  significantly  to  a 
proliferation  of  State  appliance  efficiency 
requirements  and  the  cumulative  Impact 
such  requirements  would  have. 

"(4)  The  Secretary  may  not  prescribe  a 
rule  under  this  subsection  If  the  Secretary 
finds  (and  publishes  such  finding)  that  In- 
terested persons  have  established,  by  a  pre- 
ponderance of  the  evidence,  that  the  State 
regulation  is  likely  to  result  in  the  unavail- 
ability In  the  State  of  any  covered  product 
type  (or  class)  of  performance  characteris- 
tics (including  reliability),  features,  sizes,  ca- 
pacitleB,  and  volumes  that  are  substantially 
the  same  as  those  generally  available  In  the 
State  at  the  time  of  the  Secretary's  finding. 


except  that  the  failure  of  some  classes  (or 
types)  to  mfet  this  criterion  shall  not  affect 
the  Secretary's  determination  of  whether  to 
prescribe  a  rule  for  other  classes  (or  types). 

"(5)  No  final  rule  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
tary under  tihis  subsection  may— 

"(A)  pemit  any  State  regulation  to 
become  efffctive  with  respect  to  any  cov- 
ered product  manufactured  within  three 
years  after  such  rule  is  published  in  the 
Federal  Refister  or  within  five  years  if  the 
Secretary  fkids  that  such  additional  time  is 
necessary  diie  to  the  substantial  burdens  of 
retooling,  redesign,  or  distribution  needed  to 
comply  with  the  State  regulation:  or 

"(B)  becobie  effective  with  respect  to  a 
covered  product  manufactured  before  the 
earliest  posible  effective  date  specified  in 
section  325  for  the  initial  amendment  of  the 
energy  conaervatlon  standard  established  in 
such  section  for  the  covered  product:  except 
that  such  rule  may  become  effective  before 
such  date  if  the  Secretary  finds  (and  pub- 
lishes such  finding)  that,  in  addition  to  the 
other  requirements  of  this  subsection  the 
State  has  oitablished,  by  a  preponderance 
of  the  evidefice,  that— 

"(i)  an  energy  emergency  condition  exists 
within  the  State  wtiich— 

"(I)  imperils  the  health,  safety,  and  wel- 
fare of  its  residents  because  of  the  inabUity 
of  the  State  or  utUities  within  the  SUte  to 
provide  adequate  quantities  of  gas  or  elec- 
tric energy  to  its  residents  at  less  than  pro- 
hibitive costs:  and 

"(II)  cannot  be  sulistantially  alleviated  by 
the  imporUtion  of  energy  or  the  use  of 
interconnection  agreemente:  and 

"(ii)  the  Sute  regulation  is  necessary  to 
alleviate  substantially  such  condition. 

"(6)  In  any  case  in  wtiich  a  SUte  Is  issued 
a  rule  under  paragraph  (1)  with  respect  to  a 
covered  product  and  subsequently  a  Federal 
energy  conservation  standard  concerning 
such  product  Is  amended  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 325,  any  person  subject  to  such  SUte 
regulation  may  file  a  petition  with  the  Sec- 
retary requesting  the  Secretary  to  withdraw 
the  rule  issued  imder  paragraph  (1)  with  re- 
spect to  such  product  in  such  SUte.  The 
Secretary  shall  consider  such  petition  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  requiremente  of  para- 
graphs (1),  (3),  and  (4),  except  that  the 
burden  shall  be  on  the  petitioner  to  show  by 
a  preponderance  of  the  evidence  that  the 
rule  received  by  the  SUte  under  paragraph 
(1)  should  be  withdrawn  as  a  result  of  the 
amendment  to  the  Federal  standard.  If  the 
Secretary  determines  that  the  petitioner 
has  shown  (hat  the  rule  issued  by  the  SUte 
should  l>e  so  withdrawn,  the  Secretary  shall 
withdraw  it. 

"(e)  Exca>noN  for  Certaih  State  Pro- 
curement SVANSAROS.- Any  SUte  regulation 
which  sets  forth  procurement  standards  for 
a  SUte  (or  political  subdivision  thereof) 
shall  not  be  superseded  by  the  provisions  of 
this  part  if  such  standards  are  more  strin- 
gent than  the  corresponding  Federal  energy 
conservation  standards. 

"(f)      EXCgPTIOM      FOR      C^ERTAIN      BniIJ>IMG 

Code  REQCtREMEHTS.— (1)  A  regulation  or 
other  requirement  eruu^ted  or  prescribed 
before  January  8,  1987,  that  Is  contained  in 
a  SUte  or  local  building  code  for  new  con- 
struction concerning  the  energy  efficiency 
or  energy  use  of  a  covered  product  is  not  su- 
perseded by  this  part  until  the  effective 
date  of  the  energy  conservation  standard  es- 
Ubllshed  In  or  prescribed  under  section  325 
for  such  covered  product. 

"(2)  A  regulation  or  other  requirement,  or 
revision  thereof,  enacted  or  prescribed  on  or 
after  January  8,  1987,  that  is  contained  in  a 
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SUte  or  local  building  code  for  new  con- 
struction concerning  the  energy  efficiency 
or  energy  use  of  a  covered  product  is  not  su- 
perseded by  this  part  until  the  effective 
date  of  the  energy  conservation  standard  es- 
tablished in  or  prescribed  under  section  325 
for  such  covered  product  if  the  code  does 
not  require  that  the  energy  efficiency  of 
such  covered  product  exceed— 

"(A)  the  applicable  minimum  efficiency 
requirement  in  a  national  voluntary  consen- 
sus standard:  or 

"(B)  the  minimum  energy  efficiency  level 
in  a  regulation  or  other  requirement  of  the 
SUte  meeting  the  requirements  of  subsec- 
Uons(bXl)or(bH5), 
whichever  is  higher. 

"(3)  Effective  on  the  effective  date  of  an 
energy  conservation  standard  for  a  covered 
product  established  in  or  prescribed  under 
section  325,  a  regulation  or  other  require- 
ment contained  in  a  SUte  or  local  building 
code  for  new  construction  concerning  the 
energy  efficiency  or  energy  use  of  such  cov- 
ered product  is  not  superseded  by  this  part 
if  the  code  complies  with  all  of  the  follow- 
ing requirements: 

"(A)  The  code  permits  a  builder  to  meet 
an  energy  consumption  or  conservation  ob- 
jective for  a  building  by  selecting  Items 
whose  combined  energy  efficiencies  meet 
the  objective. 

"(B)  The  code  does  not  require  that  the 
covered  product  have  an  energy  efficiency 
exceeding  the  applicable  energy  conserva- 
tion standard  esUblished  in  or  prescribed 
under  section  325,  except  that  the  required 
efficiency  may  exceed  such  standard  up  to 
the  level  required  by  a  regulation  of  that 
SUte  for  which  the  Secretary  has  issued  a 
rule  granting  a  waiver  under  subsection  (d). 

"(C)  The  credit  to  the  energy  consump- 
tion or  conservation  objective  allowed  by 
the  code  for  installing  covered  products 
having  energy  efficiencies  exceeding  such 
energy  conservation  standard  esUblished  in 
or  prescribed  under  section  325  or  the  effi- 
ciency level  required  In  a  SUte  regulation 
referred  to  in  subparagraph  (B)  is  on  a  one- 
for-one  equivalent  energy  use  or  equivalent 
cost  basis. 

"(D)  If  the  code  uses  one  or  more  baseline 
building  designs  against  which  all  submitted 
building  designs  are  to  be  evaluated  and 
such  baseline  building  designs  contain  a  cov- 
ered product  subject  to  an  energy  conserva- 
tion standard  established  In  or  prescrit>ed 
under  section  325,  the  l>aseline  building  de- 
signs are  based  on  the  efficiency  level  for 
such  covered  product  which  meets  but  does 
not  exceed  such  standard  or  the  efficiency 
level  required  by  a  regulation  of  that  SUte 
for  which  the  Secretary  has  Issued  a  rule 
granting  a  waiver  under  subsection  (d). 

"(E)  If  the  code  sete  forth  one  or  more  op- 
tional combinations  of  items  which  meet 
the  energy  consumption  or  conservation  ob- 
jective, for  every  combination  which  in- 
cludes a  covered  product  the  efficiency  of 
which  exceeds  either  standard  or  level  re- 
ferred to  in  subparagraph  (D),  there  also 
shall  be  at  least  one  combination  which  in- 
cludes such  covered  product  the  efficiency 
of  which  does  not  exceed  such  standard  or 
level  by  more  than  5  percent,  except  that  at 
leaat  one  combination  shall  include  such 
covered  product  the  efficiency  of  which 
meeU  but  does  not  exceed  such  standard. 

"(F)  The  energy  consumpti<m  or  conserva- 
tion objective  is  specified  in  terms  of  an  esti- 
mated total  consumption  of  energy  (which 
may  be  calculated  from  energy  loss-  or  gain- 
based  codes)  utillaing  an  equivalent  amount 


of  energy  (which  may  be  specified  in  uniU 
of  energy  or  Its  equivalent  cost). 

"(G)  "The  estimated  energy  use  of  any  cov- 
ered product  permitted  or  required  in  the 
code,  or  used  In  calculating  the  objective.  Is 
determined  using  the  applicable  test  proce- 
dures prescribed  under  section  323.  except 
that  the  SUte  may  permit  the  estimated 
energy  use  calculation  to  be  adjusted  to  re- 
flect the  conditions  of  the  areas  where  the 
code  is  being  applied  if  such  adjustment  is 
based  on  the  use  of  the  applicable  test  pro- 
cedures prescril>ed  under  section  323  or 
other  technically  accurate  documented  pro- 
cedure. 

'(4KA)  Subject  to  subparagraph  (B).  a 
SUte  or  local  government  is  not  required  to 
submit  a  petition  to  the  Secretary  in  order 
to  enforce  or  apply  its  building  code  or  to 
esUblish  that  the  code  meets  the  conditions 
set  forth  In  this  subsection. 

"(B)  If  a  building  code  requires  the  Instal- 
lation of  covered  products  with  efficiencies 
exceeding  both  the  applicable  Federal 
standard  esUblished  In  or  prescribed  under 
section  325  and  the  applicable  standard  of 
such  SUte,  if  any,  that  lias  been  granted  a 
waiver  under  subsection  (d),  such  require- 
ment of  the  buUding  code  shall  not  be  appli- 
cable unless  the  Secretary  has  granted  a 
waiver  for  such  requirement  under  subsec- 
tion (d). 

"(g)  No  Wahrakty.— Any  disclosure  with 
respect  to  energy  use,  energy  efficiency,  or 
estimated  annual  operating  cost  which  is  re- 
quired to  t>e  made  under  the  provisions  of 
this  part  shall  not  create  an  express  or  im- 
plied warranty  under  SUte  or  Federal  law 
that  such  energy  efficiency  will  l>e  achieved 
or  that  such  energry  use  or  estimated  annual 
operating  cost  wUl  not  be  exceeded  under 
conditions  of  actual  use.". 

SEC.  8.  CrnZEN  SUITS. 

Section  33S(a)  of  the  Energy  Policy  and 
Conservation  Act  (42  U.S.C.  S305)  is  amend- 
ed- 

(1)  by  strildng  out  "or"  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (1): 

(2)  by  striidng  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (2)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
":  or": 

(3)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (2)  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(3)  the  Secretary  in  any  case  in  which 
there  Is  an  alleged  failure  of  the  Secretary 
to  comply  with  a  nondiscretionary  duty  to 
issue  a  proposed  or  final  rule  according  to 
the  schedules  set  forth  in  section  325.":  and 

(4)  by  adding  after  the  last  sentence  the 
following: 

"The  courts  shall  advance  on  the  docket, 
and  expedite  the  disposition  of,  all  causes 
filed  therein  pursuant  to  paragraph  (3)  of 
this  subsection.  If  the  court  finds  that  the 
Secretary  has  faUed  to  comply  with  a  dead- 
line esUblished  in  section  325,  the  court 
shall  have  Jurisdiction  to  order  appropriate 
relief,  including  relief  that  will  ensure  the 
Secretary's  compliance  with  future  dead- 
lines for  the  same  covered  product.". 

SEC.  t.  AOMOnaTRATIVE  REVIEW   AND  JUDiaAL 
BKVIEW. 

Section  336  of  the  Energy  Policy  and  Con- 
servation Act  (42  UJS.C.  6306)  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"ADimnSTRATITE  PROCEDnRX  AHS  JUDICIAL 
REVIEW 

"Sec.  336.  (aXl)  In  addition  to  the  require- 
menU  of  section  553  of  title  5,  United  SUtes 
Code,  rules  prescribed  under  section  323, 
324,  325,  327,  or  328  of  this  part  shall  afford 
interested     persons     an     opportunity     to 


present  written  and  oral  data,  views,  and  ar- 
guments with  respect  to  any  proposed  rule. 

"(2)  In  the  case  of  a  rule  prescribed  under 
section  325,  the  Secretary  shall,  by  means  of 
conferences  or  other  informal  procedures, 
afford  any  interested  person  an  opportunity 
to  question— 

"(A)  other  interested  persons  who  have 
made  oral  presenUtlons:  and 

"(B)  employees  of  the  United  States  who 
have  made  written  or  oral  preaentations 
with  respect  to  disputed  issues  of  material 
fact. 

Such  opportunity  shaU  be  afforded  to  the 
extent  the  Secretary  determines  that  ques- 
tioning pursuant  to  such  procedures  is  likely 
to  result  in  a  more  timely  and  effective  reso- 
lution of  such  issues. 

"(3)  A  transcript  shall  be  kept  of  any  oral 
presenUtlons  made  under  this  subsection. 

'(b)(1)  Any  person  who  will  be  adversely 
affected  by  a  rule  prescrilied  under  section 
323.  324,  or  325  may,  at  any  time  within  60 
days  after  the  date  on  which  such  rule  is 
prescribed,  fUe  a  petition  with  the  United 
SUtes  court  of  appeals  for  the  circuit  in 
which  such  person  resides  or  has  his  princi- 
pal place  of  business,  for  Judicial  review  of 
such  rule.  A  copy  of  the  petition  shall  be 
transmitted  by  the  clerk  of  the  court  to  the 
agency  which  prescribed  the  rule.  Such 
agency  shall  file  in  the  court  the  written 
submissions  to,  and  transcript  of,  the  pro- 
ceedings on  which  the  rule  was  baaed,  as 
provided  in  section  2112  of  title  28,  United 
SUtes  Code. 

"(2)  Upon  the  filing  of  the  petition  re- 
ferred to  In  paragraph  (1),  the  court  shall 
have  Jurisdiction  to  review  the  rule  in  ac- 
cordance with  chapter  7  of  title  5,  United 
SUtes  Code,  and  to  grant  appropriate  relief 
as  provided  in  such  chapter.  No  rule  under 
section  323,  324,  or  325  may  be  affirmed 
unless  supported  by  substantial  evidence. 

"(3)  The  Judgment  of  the  court  affirming 
or  setting  aside,  in  whole  or  in  part,  any 
such  rule  shall  l>e  final,  subject  to  review  by 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  SUtea 
upon  certiorari  or  certification  as  provided 
in  section  1254  of  UUe  28,  United  SUtes 
Code. 

"(4)  The  remedies  provided  for  in  this  sub- 
section shall  be  in  addition  to,  and  not  in 
subetituticm  for,  any  other  remedies  provid- 
ed by  law. 

"(5)  The  procedives  applicable  under  this 
part  shall  not— 

"(A)  l>e  considered  to  be  modified  or  af- 
fected by  any  other  provision  of  law  unless 
such  other  provision  specifically  amends 
this  part  (or  provisions  of  law  cited  herein): 
or 

"(B)  be  considered  to  be  supetaeded  by 
any  other  provision  of  law  unless  such  other 
provision  does  so  in  specific  terms  by  refer- 
ring to  this  part  and  declaring  that  such 
provision  supersedes,  in  whole  or  in  part, 
the  procedures  of  this  put. 

"(c)  Jurisdiction  is  vested  in  the  Federal 
district  courts  of  the  United  SUtes  over  ac- 
tions brought  by— 

"(1)  any  adversely  affected  person  to  de- 
termine whether  a  SUte  or  local  govern- 
ment is  complying  with  the  requlremenU  of 
tills  part:  and 

"(2)  any  person  who  files  a  petition  under 
section  325(k)  which  is  denied  by  the  Secre- 
tary.". 

SEC  U.  ANNUAL  REPOBT. 

Section  338  of  the  Energy  Policy  and  Con- 
servation Act  (42  VJS.C.  6308)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following:  "Nothing  in 
this  section  provides  a  defense  or  Justiflca- 
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ttan  for  a  tellura  by  ttie  SeereUry  to  comply 
vtth  »  nondlMntlanary  duty  a>  provided  for 
IntMipMt." 

(a>  I>  Qbbui.— Put  B  of  title  m  of  the 
PoUey  and   CanMrTatl<m   Act   is 

ifdUOWK 

(1)  aaeUoB  SS4  la  anended- 

(A)  in  ■Mhamhu  (aXl),  by  atriklnc  out 
"panvnplM  (1)  tbnmch  (»r  and  Inaerting 
in  llaa  thenoC  "vtmtnstoa  (1).  (2).  (4).  (8). 
and  (•)  thmush  (Ur: 

(B)  in  ■uhBBctton  (aXS).  by  striking  out 
"paiMiaplM  (10)  ttarouch  (IS)"  and  insert- 
feW  In  Ilea  tlieraot  "paracmths  (S).  (S).  and 
(D^.aad 

(C)  in  iiiliarrtkin  (aXS)— 

(1)  bv  atriklnc  out  "IwracTaph  (14)"  and 
liwiiiiiM  iiiHiiii  iiMiiiiif  iiammiii  fin " 

(tt)  bv  atiikinv  out  subpancraph  (A)  and 
ttmatVam  in  Uau  ttenof  tbe  f oOowlnr- 

•XA)  tlie  Onmmlwlnn  or  tbe  Secretary  has 
made  a  dttaimlnatlnn  wltb  respect  to  such 
type  (or  daa  thereof)  tbat  lahfHng  In  ac- 
wtth  this  section  wOl  assist  pur- 
In  TtiiiMny  piirphaslng  decisions,"; 


(til)  by  striklnc  out  "sectltHi  323(aX5)"  in 
(B)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
1  laxbxixB)": 

a»  tav  striUnc  out  subaectlon  (bXl)  and 
taHertii«  tai  lieu  thereof  the  f  oQowing: 

"(b)  Rous  n  bmr.  NKw  Ruus.-(1XA) 
Any  i«»««wwj  nie  in  ^ect  on  the  date  of 
the  enactinfnt  of  the  National  Appliance 
KMny  OoMervation  Act  of  IBM  shaU 
icnaln  in  effect  until  amended,  by  rule,  by 
the  CommiMicm. 

"(B)  AftCT  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
the  NaUonal  AppUance  Energy  Conserva- 
tton  Act  of  19M  and  not  later  than  30  days 
after  the  date  on  whidi  a  proposed  test  pro- 
cedure appltcable  to  a  covered  product  of 
any  of  the  typea  spedfled  in  paragraphs  (1) 
throush  (IS)  of  section  322(a)  (or  class 
thereof)  is  preacribed  under  section  323(b), 
the  Oommiaiian  diall  publish  a  proposed  la- 
bdlnc  rale  applicable  to  such  type  (or  class 
theteof).": 

(X)  in  subsection  (bX3)— 

(i)  by  striking  out  "section  323"  both 
Idaeea  in  which  tt  appears  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "section  323(b)"; 

(it)  by  striking  out  "(13)"  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "(13)";  and 

(ill)  by  striking  out  "(14)"  and  inaerting  in 
lieu  thereof  "(13)": 

(F)  tn  sulaeetlon  (bX5)— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "(10)  through  (13)"  and 
inaerting  in  lieu  thereof  "(3),  (5),  and  (7)"; 


(U)  by  striking  out  "(14)"  and  inserting  in 
Ueu  thereof  "(13)";  and 

(0)  tn  mbeection  (f),  by  striking  out  "or 
(S)"  in  the  second  sentence. 

(2)  Section  SSKbXSXA)  U  amended  by  in- 
aertmc  "eatabUahed  in  or"  before  "pre- 
attfbed  under". 

(S)  Saetion  SSXaXS)  is  ammded  by  strik- 
lnc out  "energy  efficiency  standard  pre- 
scribed under"  and  InaerUng  in  lieu  thereof 
"eoercy  oonaervation  standard  established 
tn  or  prcaoOwd  under". 

(b)  Smmic  Cofaroaiinro  AMsaDiixiiTs. — 
Part  B  of  title  in  of  the  Energy  Policy  and 
Oonaervation  Act  ia  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Seetiao  SSacbXl)  te  amended  by  strik- 
inc  oat  "(bXir  and  inaertinc  in  lieu  thereof 
"(b)  SnoAL  Cuaamcanov  or  CoRsraaa 
PMMici.-(ir. 

(»  Seetlan  SM  is  amended- 
(A)  by  stilkinc  out  "Sac.  334.  (aXl)"  and 
In  Ueu  thereof  "Sac.  334.  (a)  Ih 


(B)  in  subsection  (cXl),  by  striking  out 
"(cXl)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "(c) 
Comtm  or  Labsl.— (1)"; 

(C)  tn  subsecUon  (d),  by  striking  out  "(d)" 
and  iaserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "(d)  Errauiiva 
DAia.^"; 

(D)  in  subsection  (e).  by  striking  out  "(e)" 
and  laaerting  in  Ueu  thereof  "(e)  Study  op 
(TnrrwR  Products.—"; 

(E)  In  subsection  (f),  by  striking  out  "(f)" 
and  iaserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "(f)  Cohsulta- 
TioH.— ";  and 

(F)  tn  subsection  (g),  by  striking  out  "(g)" 
and  iaserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "(g)  Otrxr  Au- 
THORXrr  or  THK  ComcissioH.— ". 

(3)  Section  326  is  smended— 

(A)  In  subsection  (a),  by  striking  out  "(a)" 
and  iaserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "(a)  In  GnrER- 
AL.-": 

(B)  In  subsection  (bXl),  by  striking  out 
"(bXl)"  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "(b) 
NormcATioH.— ( 1 )" ;  and 

(C)  In  subsection  (c),  by  striking  out  "(c) 
Each"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "(c) 
DBASuinc.— Each". 

(4)  Section  329  is  amended— 

(A)  tn  subsection  (a),  by  striking  out  "(a)" 
and  iaserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "(a)  Im  Genkr- 
AL.— ":  and 

(B)  in  subsection  (b),  by  striking  out  "(b)" 
and  inaerting  in  Ueu  thereof  "(b)  ComnmEM- 
TiALrrr.— ". 

(5)  Section  332  is  amended— 

(A)  tn  subsection  (a),  by  striking  out  "Sac. 
332.  <a)"  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "Sac. 

332.  (a)  In  OiHKRAL.— ":  and 

(B)  tn  subsection  (b),  by  striking  out  "(b)" 
and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "(b)  Dxran- 

TlOIt.— ". 

(6)  Section  333  is  amended— 

(A)  in  subsection  (a),  by  striking  out  "Sac. 

333.  (a)"  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "Sac. 
333.  (a)  Ih  Gknkral.— "; 

(B)  in  subsection  (b),  by  striking  out  "(b)" 
and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "(b)  Dkpihi- 

TIOH.— "; 

(C)  in  subsection  (c),  by  striking  out  "(c) 
It"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "(c)  Special 
Rule.— It";  and 

(D)  in  subsection  (dXl),  by  striking  out 
"(dXl)"  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "(d) 

PaoCVURB  POR  ASSXSSIHG  PEH ALTT.— ( 1 )". 

(7)  Section  335  is  amended— 

(A)  in  subsection  (b),  by  striking  out  "(b)" 
and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "(b)  LmnA- 
noH.— "; 

(B)  in  subsection  (c),  by  striking  out  "(c)" 
and  iaserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "(c)  Right  to 
Intekvehe. — "; 

(C)  In  subsection  (d),  by  striking  out  "(d)" 
and  iaserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "(d)  Award  or 
Costs  op  Lttigatioh.- "; 

(D)  In  subsection  (e),  by  striking  out  "(e)" 
and  iaserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "(e)  Preskrva- 
TioH  OP  Other  Relibp.— ";  and 

(E)  In  subsection  (f),  by  striking  out  "(f)" 
and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "(f)  Comfli- 
AMCE  HI  Good  Faith.—". 

(8)  Section  339  Is  amended— 

(A)  in  subsection  (a),  by  striking  out  "(a)" 
and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "(a)  Authori- 
EATIOaS  POR  THE  Sbckstart.— "; 

(B)  in  subsection  (b),  by  striking  out  "(b)" 
and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "(b)  Authori- 
EATioas  poa  the  Commission.-";  and 

(C)  In  subsection  (c),  by  striking  out  "(c)" 
and  iaserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "(c)  Other  Au- 

THOROATIOHS.- ". 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill 
was  passed. 

Mr.  HT^TiMR.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 


The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


ROUnVE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD.  lii.  President,  I  ask 
unanlmouB  consent  that  there  may  be 
a  period  for  the  transaction  of  morn- 
ing business,  that  Senators  may  speak 
therein  up  to  10  minutes  each,  and 
that  the  time  not  extend  beyond  5 
p.m.  toda]r. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection.  It 
is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESI- 
DENT RECEIVED  DURING  AD- 
JOURNMENT 

Under  the  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  February  3.  1987,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate,  on  February 
11  and  February  13.  1987,  received 
messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  submitting  sundry  nomi- 
nations and  a  treaty,  which  were  re- 
ferred to  (he  appropriate  cooomlttees. 

(The  nominations  received  on  Febru- 
ary 11  and  February  13,  1987,  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings.) 


ANNUAL  REPORT  ON  ALASKA'S 
MINERAL  RESOURCJES— MES- 
SAGE FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
RECEIVED  DURING  ADJOURN- 
MENT-rPM  15 

Under  the  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  February  3,  1987,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate,  on  February 
9,  1987,  received  the  following  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  together  with  an  accompany- 
ing report;  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  accordan(%  with  Section  1011  of 
the  Alaska  National  Interest  Lands 
Conservatton  Act  (P.L.  96-487;  16 
U.S.C.  31bl),  I  transmit  herevrlth  the 
fifth  annual  report  on  Alaska's  miner- 
al resources. 

Ronald  Reagan. 
The  Wbite  House,  February  9,  1987. 


ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  ARMS 
CONTROL  AND  DISARMAMENT 
AGENCY-MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT  RECEIVED  DURING 
ADJOURNMENT— PM  16 

Under  the  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  February  3,  1987,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate  on  February 
9, 1987,  during  the  adjournment  of  the 
Senate,  received  the  following  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  together  with  an  accompany- 
ing report;  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations: 
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To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

This  1986  United  States  Arms  Con- 
trol and  Disarmament  Agency  Annual 
Report  reviews  all  the  government's 
1986  arms  control  activities  as  well  as 
ACDA's  role  in  them.  This  relatively 
small  agency  plays  a  key  role  in  the 
evolution  and  implementation  of  arms 
control  policies  that  contribute  impor- 
tantly to  our  Nation's  security.  I  know 
that  you  share  my  enthusiasm  for 
ACDA,  which  celebrated  its  twenty- 
fifth  anniversary  in  1986. 

You  will  find  in  the  pages  of  the 
Report  detailed  material  on  the  three 
rounds  of  Nuclear  and  Space  Talks 
and  on  the  talks  that  General  Secre- 
tary Cxorbachev  and  I  had  In  Reykja- 
vik, October  11-12.  Details  on  progress 
made  at  the  Conference  on  Disarma- 
ment, the  Conference  on  Security  and 
Cooi>eration  in  Europe,  and  the 
Mutual  and  Balanced  Force  Reduction 
talks  are  idso  included.  Our  efforts  to 
control  the  proliferation  of  nuclear 
weapons  are  discussed  and  the  many 
details  of  arms  control  research  are 
highlighted.  This  Report,  as  well  as 
previous  ACDA  reports,  contains  a 
great  deal  of  useful  and  informative 
historical  material. 

I  am  pleased  to  forward  the  Report 
to  the  Congress. 

Ronald  Reagan. 

The  White  House,  February  9, 1987. 


rolled  Joint  resolution  was  signed  on 
February  6,  1987,  during  the  adjourn- 
ment of  the  Senate  by  the  President 
pro  tempore  [Mr.  StehnisI. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to 
the  Senate  by  Ms.  Emery,  one  of  his 
secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES 
REFERRED 

As  in  exe(nitive  session,  the  Presid- 
ing Officer  laid  before  the  Senate  mes- 
sages from  the  President  of  the  United 
States  submitting  sundry  nominations, 
which  were  referred  to  the  appropri- 
ate committees. 

(The  nominations  received  Uxlay  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings.) 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE  RE- 
CEIVED DURING  ADJOURN- 
MENT 

gmoLum  joint  resolution  signed 
Under  the  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  February  3,  1987,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate,  on  February 
6,  1987.  during  the  adjournment  of  the 
Senate,  received  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  announcing 
that  the  Speaker  had  signed  the  fol- 
lowing enrolled  Joint  resolution: 

H.J.  Res.  131.  Joint  resolution  congratu- 
lating Dennis  Conner  and  the  crew  of  Star* 
A  Stripes  tot  their  achievement  in  winning 
the  America's  Cup. 

Under  the  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  February  3, 1987,  the  en- 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

At  11:15  ajn..  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  reading  clerks, 
announced  that  pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  section  3  of  Public  Law  94-304, 
as  amended  by  section  1  of  Public  Law 
99-7,  the  Speaker  appoints  as  mem- 
bers of  the  Commission  on  Security 
and  Cooperation  in  Europe  the  follow- 
ing members  on  the  part  of  the  House: 
Mr.  HoYER,  chairman,  Mr.  Fascell, 
Mr.  Market,  Mr.  Richardson,  Mr. 
RiTTER,  Mr.  Kemp,  Mr.  Porter,  and 
Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey. 


EXECUTIVE  AND  OTHER 
COMMUNICATIONS 

The  following  communications  were 
laid  before  the  Senate,  together  with 
ac(X)mpanyiiig  papers,  reports,  and 
documents,  which  were  referred  as  In- 
dicated: 

EC-445.  A  communication  from  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  the  Navy  (ShipbuUding  and 
Logistics),  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
report  on  the  conversion  of  the  buUdlngs 
and  structures  functions  at  Naval  Support 
Activity,  New  Orleans,  Ijouisiana.  to  per- 
formance by  contract;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

EC-446.  A  communication  from  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Defense  Security  Assistance 
Agency,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
report  on  the  Department  of  the  Air  Force's 
proposed  letter  of  offer  to  Korea  for  de- 
fense articles  estimated  to  cost  in  excess  of 
$50  miUion;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

EC-447.  A  communication  from  the 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  (Ad- 
ministration), transmitting,  purusant  to  law, 
the  annual  report  cm  transactions  under  tbe 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  Mutual 
Support  Act  for  fiscal  year  1986  and  projec- 
tions on  transactions  for  fiscal  year  1987;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

EC-448.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Energy,  transmitting,  purusant  to 
law,  the  annual  report  on  aU  compensatory 
royalty  agreements  for  oU  and  gas  entered 
into  during  the  previous  fiscal  year  that  in- 
volve unleased  government  lands:  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

EC-449.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  United  States  International 
Trade  Commission,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  provide  authoriza- 
tion of  wpnvriatlons  for  the  United  States 
International  Trade  Commission  for  fiscal 
year  1988;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

EC-450.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Panama  Canal  Commis- 
sion, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the 
annual  report  on  competition  advocacy  for 
fiscal  year  1988;  to  the  C^ommlttee  on  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs. 

EC-451.  A  communication  from  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  the  Treasury  (Manage- 
ment), tranamlttlng,  pursuant  to  law,  the 
annual  report  on  competition  advocacy  for 
fiscal  year  1986;  to  Committee  on  (3ovem- 
mental  Affairs. 


EC-452.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Federal  Trade  CommtasioQ, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the  ""«"«> 
report  on  competition  advocacy  for  fiscal 
year  1987;  to  Committee  on  Ooveramental 
Affairs. 

EC-453.  A  communication  from  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  Personnel  Management, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the  »"T«ni' 
report  on  the  implementation  of  the  Feder- 
al Equal  Opportunity  Recruitment  Program 
for  fiscal  year  1986;  to  the  Cc«nmlttee  on 
Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-4S4.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the  *nnii*» 
report  on  competition  advocacy  for  fiscal 
year  1986;  to  the  Committee  on  Oovemmm- 
tal  Affairs. 

EC-455.  A  communication  from  the  oon- 
troUer  of  the  Washington  Gas  Light  Co., 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  certified 
copy  of  the  balance  sheet  of  the  company  as 
of  December  31,  1986;  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-456.  A  communication  from  the  comp- 
troller of  the  American  CouncU  of  Learned 
Societies,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the 
audited  financial  statement  of  the  councO 
for  fiscal  year  1986;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

EC-457.  A  communication  from  the 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force 
(Supply  and  Maintenance),  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  the  conversion 
of  the  base  supply  function  at  the  U.S.  Air 
Force  Academy.  CO,  to  performance  by  con- 
tract; to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Senricea 

EC-4S8.  A  commtmlcatlon  from  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  Defense  (Acquisition  and 
Logistics),  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
report  on  the  [>erformance  of  Department 
of  Defense  commercial  activities  for  fiscal 
year  1986;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

EC-459.  A  communication  from  the  chair- 
man of  the  Marine  Momttiai  Commission, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the  14th 
annual  report  of  the  commission  covering 
calendar  year  1986;  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation. 

EC-460.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Energy  Information  Ad- 
ministration. Department  of  Energy,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  a  report  entitled 
"Performance  ProfUes  of  Major  Energy  Pro- 
ducers, 1985";  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources. 

EC-461.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Cmnmls- 
sion.  transmitting  a  draft  of  propoaed  legis- 
lation to  authorize  vproprlations  for  the 
Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission  for  fiscal 
years  1988  and  1989,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Environment  and 
PubUc  Works. 

EC-462.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Education,  tranamlttlng,  pursuant  to 
law.  the  annual  report  on  competition  advo- 
cacy for  fiscal  year  1986;  to  the  Committee 
on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-463.  A  communication  from  the  Attor- 
ney General  of  the  United  States,  toansmit- 
ting,  pursuant  to  law,  the  annual  report  on 
competition  advocacy  for  fiscal  year  1986:  to 
the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-464.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  Veterans'  Affairs,  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law,  the  annual  report  on 
competition  advocacy  for  fiscal  year  1986;  to 
the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-46S.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  CouncQ  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia,   transmitting,    pursuant    to    law. 
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of  D.C  Act  6-aT»  Mioptod  by  the 
OouBcO  on  Deeembcr  1«.  UM:  to  the  Com- 
mlttae  OB  aoveramenUl  Attain. 

t  o(  the  BinMl  BantayiBont  Opportunity 
tmiHitttlnc.  punuant  to  law. 
tho  annnal  raport  on  eompietttkm  advocacy 
tor  tkeal  raar  IMT;  to  the  Committee  on 
OovcnuMntal  Attain. 

■C-4n.  A  TTTif"T'~**~'  from  the  Poat- 
maatcr  QonaraL  trauBnlttiiic.  punuant  to 
law.  the  aonnal  raport  ot  the  Postmaster 
Qonoral  tor  tlacal  year  1980;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  OamnniMntal  Attain. 

BC  4W.  A  ooBUBunlcation  from  the  Chair- 
of  the  AiMMxry  Ownmlwriop  on  Inter- 
Hrtatlnna.  transmitting,  pur- 
;  to  law,  the  annual  report  of  the  Com- 
I  tor  '—'—''«■-  year  1986;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  aoffanmental  Attalrs. 

A  conmunlcatlon  tram  the  Ad- 
'  ot  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
AitoilntatnUion.  trananittlng.  pursu- 
ank  to  law.  the  annual  report  on  competi- 
tten  advocacy  for  fiscal  year  1986;  to  the 
Oonmittee  on  Qovemmental  Affairs. 

■C-479.  A  communication  f  rmn  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Dhlted  States  Information 
Agencj.  tranaraltting.  punuant  to  law,  the 
annnal  report  on  competition  advocacy  for 
flseal  year  1986;  to  the  CcMmnittee  on  Gov- 
emmwital  Attain. 

BC471.  A  oommunicatiixi  from  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  ot  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
lees  (Manacement  and  Budget),  transmlt- 
tlnc.  punuant  to  law.  the  annual  report  on 
ooBpetttlon  advocacy  for  fiscal  year  1986;  to 
the  Committee  on  Oovemmmtal  Attain. 

BC-47a.  A  con^nunlcatirai  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission. 
KanBBtttinc.  punuant  to  law.  a  report  on 
the  review  of  the  accounting  systems  in  use 
during  ftaeal  year  1906;  to  the  Committee  on 
Oovemmental  Affairs. 

■C-478.  A  cammunlcati<m  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission, 
trananittlng.  pursuant  to  law.  the  annual 
report  on  the  ayatem  of  internal  accounting 
and  administrative  controls  in  effect  during 
fleeal  year  1986;  to  the  Cranmittee  on  Gov- 
ernmental Attain. 

■C-4T4.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator ot  Qeneral  Services,  transmlt- 
ttog,  pumiant  to  law.  a  report  entitled  "Do- 
nation (rf  Fedoal  Smplus  Personal  Proper- 
ty. Ftaeal  Tear  1986*^.  to  the  Committee  on 
Oovemmental  Affairs. 

■C-47S.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator ot  General  Services,  transmit- 
ting, puraoant  to  law.  a  report  on  the  cost  of 
nperattng  privately  owned  vehicles  to  Gov- 
ennent  cmidoyees  whQe  engaged  on  offi- 
cial busineaB;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Afiain. 

BC-476.  A  communication  from  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Auditor,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law.  a  report  entiUed  "Bi- 
Annnal  Andfts  ot  the  Advisory  Neighbor- 
hood OnmmJarione  tor  the  period  October  1, 
1981  through  September  30.  1988";  to  the 
Committee  on  Oovemmental  Affairs. 

CC-477.  A  oommunicaticm  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Federal  Labor  Relations  Author- 
ity, transmitting,  punuant  to  law,  the 
annnal  report  on  oonvetltion  advocacy  for 
ttocal  year  198^  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
eramental  AtfataB. 

■C-47S.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
mlnlatntor  of  the  Health  Care  Financing 
A<fcnlnlsl  ration.  Department  of  Health  and 
*'i*nian  Oeiiluea.  **THTain***-**'g,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  a  prapoaed  new  Privacy  Act 
ayatem  of  reeordK  to  the  Committee  on 
Oovemmental  Attain. 


EC-479.  A  communication  from  the  Com- 
miasi<mer  of  the  Immigration  and  Natural- 
Izatioa  Service,  Department  of  Justice, 
transiaitUng,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
waiven  of  certain  grounds  of  admissibility 
for  certain  aliens  under  section  307(cK3)  of 
the  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Act;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-480.  A  communication  from  the  Cliair- 
man  of  the  Copyright  Royalty  Tribunal, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the  annual 
report  of  the  Tribunal  for  fiscal  year  1985; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-461.  A  communication  from  the  Direc- 
tor ot  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  Executive  Office  of  the  President, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  teraoinate  the  State  Justice  Institute;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-482.  A  communication  from  the  Exec- 
utive Secretary  of  the  National  Security 
Coundl,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the 
annual  report  of  the  Council  under  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act  for  calendar 
year  1986;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

EC-483.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Edcuation,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
propoeed  legislation  to  improve  the  quality 
of  teaching  in  American  schools  and  en- 
hance the  competence  of  American  students 
and  thereby  strengthen  the  economic  com- 
petitiveness of  the  United  States,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Human  Resources. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bUls  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  time  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  Indicated: 
By  Mr.  HET.MS: 

S.  523.  A  bill  to  amend  title  39.  United 
States  Code,  to  extend  to  certain  officers 
and  employees  of  the  Postal  Service  the 
same  procedural  and  appeal  rights  with  re- 
spect to  certain  adverse  personnel  actions  as 
are  afforded  to  P'ederal  employees  under 
title  5,  United  States  Code;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Oovermental  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HEINZ  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
RocKEmxKR): 

S.  534.  A  biU  to  provide  financing  for  ad- 
justment to  international  competition,  to 
provide  additional  weeks  of  unemployment 
compensation  for  individuals  participating 
In  a  job  training  program  for  dislocated 
workers:  and  to  strengthen  the  Job  training 
program  for  dislocated  workers  under  title 
III  of  the  Job  Training  Partnersliip  Act:  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  McCONNELL: 

S.  515.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Food  Security 
Act  of  1985  to  streamline  the  procedure  for 
use  of  conservation  plans  to  comply  with 
the  prohibition  on  production  on  highly 
erodltale  lands,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nutrition, 
and  Ferestry. 

By  Mr.  DiCONCINI  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  McCaih): 

S.  536.  A  bill  to  designate  the  Salt-GUa  aq- 
ueduct of  the  central  Arizona  project  as  the 
"Fanirin-McFarland  Aqueduct":  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

S.  5t7.  A  bill  to  designate  the  Tuscon  aq- 
ueduct, phase  A.  of  the  central  Arizona 
project  as  the  "Stewart  UdaU-Barry  Gold- 
water  Aqueduct";  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 


By  Ut.  McCAIN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
DcODHCim): 
S.  538.  A  bill  to  designate  the  Granite 
Reef  Aqueduct  of  the  central  Arizona 
project  as  the  "Hayden-Rhodes  Aqueduct"; 
to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources. 

By  My.  GRASSLEY  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Rots.  Mr.  Rockkpkluk.  Mr.  Humz, 
Mr.  Laotkhbkbg,  Mr.  PiassLis,  Mr. 
BKRTSKir,  Mr.  Dahtorth,  Mr.  Mothi- 
HAM,  Mr.  BKASLrr,  and  Mr.  Baucus): 
S.  529.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Trade  Expan- 
sion Act  of  1963  to  improve  the  President's 
ability  to  prevent  Importations  that  impair 
national  seeurlty:  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

By  Mr.  HEINZ  (for  himself,  Mr.  Mat- 

suKiKA.  Mr.  Wallop,  Mr.  Borkh,  Mr. 

Dakvokth.    Mr.    Prtos,    and    Mr. 

DrntKnaRcm): 

S.  530.  A  bill  to  delay  for  1   year  the 

changes  m«de  by  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of 

1986  in  the  taxable  years  of  certain  entities, 

and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee 

on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  DODD  (for  himself.  Mr.  Cran- 
STOM.  Mr.  Garh,  Mr.  D'Amato,  Mr. 
RiEOLX,   Mr.   Sarbajixs,    Mr.    Hmrz, 
Mr.  DixoM,  and  Mr.  Sasskh): 
S.  531.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  sunset  provi- 
sions in  FHA  and  related  laws;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  SASSER: 
S.  532.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Joseph 
Keusch:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  THURMOND  (for  himself,  Mr. 
MnipcowsKi,  Mr.  Hxcbt,  Mr.  C^ram- 
STOM.  and  Mr.  Pusslxr): 
S.  533.  A  bill  to  establish  the  Veterans' 
Administration  as  an  executive  department: 
to  the  Comtnittee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  Chatb  (for  himself.  Mr.  Stat- 
PORO.  Mr.  Bauchts.  and  Mr.  Pell): 
S.  534.  A  bill  to  require  the  Administrator 
of  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency  to 
conduct  a  study  of  the  measures  available  to 
reduce   the   adverse    effect    discarding    or 
dumping  of  plastic  on  land   and   in  the 
waters  have  on  the  environment,  including 
the  effects  on  fish  and  wildlife:  to  make  rec- 
ommendatiens  for  eliminating  or  lessening 
such  adverse  effects:  and  to  require  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  to  control  the  pollution  of  the 
environmedt  caused  by  the  discarding  of 
plastics  on  the  land  and  in  water;  to  the 
Committee    on    Environment    and    Public 
Works. 

By  Mr.  C^HATEE  (for  himself,  Mr.  Stat- 
PORO,  Mr.  Baucus,  and  Mr.  Pell): 
S.  535.  A  bill  to  implement  the  provisions 
of  Annex  to  the  International  Convention 
for  the  Prevention  of  Pollution  from  Ships, 
as  modified  by  the  Protocol  of  1978:  to  the 
Committee    on    Enviroiunent    and    I*ublic 

Works.  

By  Mr.  NIC:KLES: 
S.  536.  A  bill  to  eliminate  artificial  distor- 
tions and  enhance  competition  in  the  natu- 
ral gas  marketplace;  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

By  I4r.  ARMSTRONG  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Dole,  Mr.  Humphret,  and  Mr. 
GraKm): 
S.  537.  A  bill  to  amend  the  United  States 
Housing  AOt  of  1937  to  encourage  resident 
managemeiit  of  public  housing;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mk-.  ZORINSKT  (for  himself  and 
Idr.  ExoM): 
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SJ.  Rea.  61.  Joint  reaolution  to  designate 
the  period  oommendng  on  July  27,  1987, 
snd  ending  on  August  2.  1987,  as  "National 
Czech  American  Heritage  Week":  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


SUBMISSION  OF  CX)NCURRENT 
AND  SENATE  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  concurrent  resolutions 
and  Senate  resolutions  were  read,  and 
referred  (or  acted  upon),  as  indlcaited: 
By   Mr.   QUATLE   (for   himseU.   Mr. 
Kastkh,  Mr.   McCaih,  Mr.  Dukeh- 
■brger.  Mr.  Damforth,  Mr.  Lugar. 
Mr.  SniMS,  BCr.  Nickles,  Mr.  Do- 
MEmci,  Mr.  Roth,  Mr.  Humphrey, 
Mr.  BoscHWRz,  and  Mr.  Warher): 
S.  Res.  104.  Reaolution  calling  on  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  to  revise  Form  W-4; 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  CRANSTON: 
S.  Con.  Res.  17.  Concurrent  resolution  re- 
garding the  promotion  of  democracy  and  se- 
curity in  the  Republic  of  Korea,  and  for 
piUTKMes:  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations. 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  hSi.  HET.MS: 
S.  523.  A  bill  to  amend  title  39, 
United  States  Code,  to  extend  to  cer- 
tain officers  and  employees  of  the 
Postal  Service  the  same  procedural 
and  appeal  rights  with  respect  to  cer- 
tain adverse  personnel  actions  as  are 
afforded  to  Federal  employees  under 
title  5,  United  States  Code;  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

RIGHT  TO  APPEAL  CERTAIH  ADVERSE  PERSONIfSL 
ACnOHS  BT  CKRTAUI  POSTAL  SERVICE  EM- 
PLOl 


Mr.  HEX  .MS.  Mr.  President,  prior  to 
the  Postal  Reorganization  Act  of  1971, 
non-bargaining-unit  employees  had 
the  option  of  S4)peallng  an  adverse 
personnel  action  to  the  U.S.  ClvU  Serv- 
ice Commission.  Since  the  creation  In 
1971  of  the  U.S.  Postal  Service  as  an 
independent  establishment  of  the  ex- 
ecutive branch,  only  postal  employees 
who  are  veterans,  called  preference  eli- 
glbles,  or  who  are  covered  by  collective 
bargaining  agreements  providing  for 
binding  arbitration,  may  appeal  ad- 
verse personnel  actions  to  an  outside 
entity;  that  entity  is  the  Merit  Sys- 
tems Protection  Board  [MSPBl.  This 
is  the  same  I4>peal  right  available  to 
veterans  employed  by  other  executive 
branch  entities. 

Other  Postal  Service  employees— su- 
pervisors. Postmasters.  Postal  Inspec- 
tors, and  clerical  personnel— can 
i4>peal  adverse  personnel  actions  only 
through  an  internal  i^^peals  sjrstem.  If 
one  of  these  employees  disagrees  with 
the  final  decision  of  the  Assistant 
Postmaster  General  for  Employee  and 
Labor  Relations,  the  employee's  only 
recourse  Is  to  sue  in  Federal  court. 
Veterans  and  union  members,  as  I  pre- 
viously mentioned,  may  i4>peal  the 
final  Postal  Service  decision  to  the 
Merit  Systems  Protection  Board  for  an 


additional  review  outside  the  Postal 
Service  sjrstem. 

BCr.  President,  last  Congress  my  dis- 
tinguished colleagues  on  the  Oovem- 
mental Affairs  Committee  determined 
that  the  current  internal  disciplinary 
process  employed  by  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice gives  the  appearance  of  unfairness 
and  should  be  modified.  The  National 
League  of  Postmasters  called  this  lack 
of  outside  review  a  lack  of  basic  due 
process  rights  regarded  as  essential  in 
the  American  legal  system.  My  good 
friend  and  distinguished  colleague 
from  Alabama,  Senator  Heplih.  intro- 
duced a  bill  last  Congress— S.  2134— to 
expand  MSPB  appeal  rights,  he  ex- 
plained that  in  his  Judgment,  "it  is  in- 
herently unfair  for  an  employee  to 
defend  against  a  serious  disciplinary 
action  through  a  strictly  internal 
review  process." 

Although  the  bill  introduced  last 
Congress  would  have  extended  the 
right  to  appeal  to  the  MSPB,  it  would 
have  extended  the  right  only  to  Post- 
masters and  other  managerial  person- 
nel—not to  Postal  Inspectors  and  cleri- 
cal employees. 

Perplexed  by  this  omission,  I  tried  to 
find  the  rationale  behind  it.  Ultimate- 
ly, I  discovered  that  there  was  no  good 
reason  to  exclude  Postal  Inspectors 
and  clerical  employees  from  coverage 
under  the  biU.  That's  why  I  offered  an 
amendment  to  the  bill  last  year. 

Unfortunately,  after  my  amendment 
was  agreed  to  by  the  bill's  sponsors  In 
both  the  Senate  and  the  House,  the 
bill  was  blocked  in  the  closing  hours  of 
the  session.  Otherwise,  all  Postmasters 
and  other  Postal  Service  employees 
would  currently  be  enjoying  the  right 
to  appeal  adverse  personnel  actions  to 
the  Merit  Systems  Protection  Board. 

Rather  than  rely  on  amending  the 
bill  again  this  year,  I  decided  simply  to 
take  the  bill  as  reported  last  year  by 
the  Subcommittee  on  Civil  Service, 
Post  Office  and  General  Services,  in- 
corporate my  amendment,  and  reintro- 
duce it,  which  I  do  today. 

Like  the  bill  reported  last  Congress 
by  the  Subcommittee  on  Civil  Service, 
Post  Office,  and  General  Services,  the 
bill  I  Introduce  today  has  two  parts. 
The  second  part  provides  that  the 
Office  of  Personnel  Management  may, 
at  the  request  of  the  U.S.  Postal  Serv- 
ice, appeal  an  MSPB  decision  to  the 
U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  if  either  OPM 
or  the  Postal  Service  determines  that: 
First,  the  Board  erred  in  interpreting 
a  civil  service  or  Postal  Service  law. 
rule,  or  regulation  affecting  personnel 
management;  and  second,  the  Board's 
decision  wlU  have  a  substantial  impact 
on  a  civil  service  law,  rule,  regulation, 
or  policy  directive.  This  will  make  the 
Postal  Service  procedures  consistent 
with  the  procedures  followed  by  other 
Federal  agencies. 

Mr.  President,  so  that  all  employees 
of  the  Postal  Service  may  soon  enjoy 
the  right  to  appeal  adverse  personnel 


action  to  the  Merit  Systems  Protec- 
tion Board.  I  urge  expeditious  consid- 
eration and  passage  of  this  blU. 


By  Mr.  McCONNELL: 
S.  525.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Food  Se- 
curity Act  of  1985  to  streamline  the 
procedure  for  use  of  conservation 
plans  to  comply  with  the  prohibition 
on  production  on  highly  erodible 
lands,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture.  Nutrition, 
and  Forestry. 

SODBUSTKB  CLAHmCATIOH  ACT 

Mr.  Mc<:ONNELL.  Mr.  President,  in 
order  to  meet  an  urgent  need  among 
small  family  farmers  in  Kentucky  and 
other  States.  I  rise  today  to  introduce 
the  Sodbuster  Clarification  Act  of 
1987.  This  legislation  is  Indeed  but  a 
clarification  of  the  conservation  title 
of  the  1985  farm  bill  and  wiU  spare 
many  small  family  farmers  from 
facing  a  maze  of  bureaucratic  redtape 
just  to  plant  a  crop  in  1987. 

Title  12  of  the  Food  Security  Act  of 
1985  mandated  that  farmers,  as  a  con- 
dition for  price  support  eligibility  for 
program  crops,  must  execute  a  farm 
conservation  plan  for  their  farm  by 
1990.  Furthermore,  any  farmer  who  is 
bringing  farmland  into  production  for 
the  first  time  since  1981.  mtist  com- 
plete his  farm  conservation  plan  prior 
to  planting  a  crop  in  1987  in  order  to 
receive  price  support  for  the  1987  crop 
year.  I  might  remind  my  colleagues 
that  the  conservation  title  was  virtual- 
ly the  only  part  of  the  farm  bill  which 
enjoyed  anything  like  unanimous  ap- 
proval and  I  have  no  intention  of  dis- 
mantling this  historic  legislation. 

However,  many  small  family  farm- 
ers. Including  thousands  In  my  State, 
may  be  forced  to  submit  themselves  to 
an  unreasonable  bureaucratic  burden 
to  maintain  their  price  support  eligi- 
bility on  the  1987  tobacco  crop  imless 
the  farm  bill's  conservation  title  is 
clarified.  Unless  changed,  tobacco 
growers  will  be  forced  to  furnish  docu- 
mentation as  to  planted  acreage  of  to- 
bacco since  1981  before  a  farm  conser- 
vation plan  can  be  completed.  This  in 
and  of  itself  causes  an  awesome  ad- 
ministrative task  for  ASCS— not  to 
mention  the  aggravation  to  the 
farmer— upon  which  I  will  expand 
later.  But  it  may  be  impossible  for  the 
Soil  Conservation  Service  to  write 
farm  plans  for  small  tobacco  farms 
before  the  tobacco  is  planted  later  on 
this  year.  The  law  states  that  a  farm 
plan  must  be  in  place  before  new  acre- 
age is  plowed  in  1987. 

The  particular  problem  facing  small 
tobacco  growers,  and  I  speak  of  plant- 
ed acreages  often  less  than  1  acre,  is 
that  cultural  practices  for  burley  to- 
bacco are  not  compatible  with  prac- 
tices used  by  com  growers  who  plant 
hundreds  of  acres  in  one  f  iel±  It  is  not 
uncommon  for  a  tobacco  farmer  to 
plow  a  small  section  of  a  field  in  per- 
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to  plant  his  totwoco 
crop,  and  oocaitnfwlly.  this  land  may 
not  bave  been  cultivated  since  1981. 
lUa  tnoomiiatfbillty  of  cultural  prac- 
tloea  has  skewed  the  SoU  Conservation 
Servlee's  ability  to  administer  this  pro- 
tWoil  By  law,  8CS  must  write  a  farm 
plan  for  a  fann  in  this  category  before 
his  IMT  tobacco  crop  is  planted  or  the 
£ann  ta  Invisible  for  price  support  on 
pmcran  cropa.  

bt  a  county  like  Shelby  County,  KT. 
with  SJMM  to  3.000  fanns  growing  to- 
bacco. I  think  my  colleagues  can  begin 
to  see  why  808  probably  cannot  com- 
idete  its  msndatif  in  a  timely  fashion 
and  why  farmers  are  bectanlng  very 
oneaay.  As  a  member  of  the  Senate 
Agrkultore  Oonunittee  during  delib- 
OD  the  conservation  provl- 
of  the  farm  Mil.  I  can  say  it  was 
dearly  never  our  intention  to  make 
atkninlstrattve  management  of  the 
sodboster  provision  so  rigid  that  it  cre- 
ated an  unteir  burden  for  farmers.  In 
my  view,  this  provision  creates  a  po- 
tential nightmare  for  many  Kentucky 
tobacco  growers. 

My  legislation  would  clarify  and  sim- 
plify the  process  for  establishing  a 
farm  cooeervation  plan.  The  biU  would 
give  8C8  authority  to  allow  a  producer 
certlflcatkin.  with  the  wroval  of  an 
8C8  repreeentative  and  the  chairman 
of  the  local  sofl  and  water  conserva- 
tion  distiict,  to  suffice  as  a  farm  plan 
under  the  act 

Por  example,  a  farmer  who  will  plow 
new  ground  for  the  1987  crop  year 
only  could  certify  as  to  his  intent,  in- 
cluding his  planting  plans  for  1988  and 
beyond.  If  8C8  determines  the  farm- 
er's intended  efforts  meet  the  conser- 
vation  needs  for  that  farm,  then  his 
certlficatlim  wHl  constitute  his  farm 
conservation  plan.  No  further  follow- 
up  or  expenditUKe  of  taxpayer  money 
would  be  lequired.  Should  the  SCS  for 
some  reason  Questlim  the  certification, 
my  legislstlrm  in  no  way  precludes 
SCS  from  making  an  onsight  evalua- 
tion of  the  omservaUon  needs  of  the 
farmer.  The  Soil  Conservation  Service 
would  then  be  freed  to  carry  out  its 
copgrvisBionany  mandated  objective  of 
treating  much  larger  acreages  of 
highly  erodfUe  cnvland. 

In  addltian.  I  think  it  should  be 
dear  that  A8CS  must  be  a  little  more 
concerned  about  the  implications  of  its 
own  administrative  decisions  on  the 
soffimsta'  ptovisian.  I  have  been  made 
aware  of  a  perfect  examine  of  the  kind 
of  adminhitrattve  interpretation  which 
makea  USDA  kxA  iruept  and  forces 
farmers  to  furnish  hlstcHlcal  data  for 
■mall  acreages  of  com  planted  years 
■go. 

ASC8  is  currently  requiring  aU  f  arm- 
cfs,  regardleM  of  the  acreage  of  com 
pluited  In  the  last  6  years,  to  docu- 
ment plantings.  What  makes  this  re- 
ttataeaoA  so  onerous  is  that  many 
fannets  plant  small  acreages  for  their 
own  use  and  do  not  report  their  plant- 


ed acreage.  These  producers  had  no  in- 
tention of  applying  for  farm  program 
benofits— indeed,  we  should  be  grate- 
ful to  them  for  playing  a  small  role  in 
reducing  the  costs  of  Federal  farm 
spending.  But  for  sodbuster  purposes. 
ASCB  is  requiring  these  farmers  to 
completely  reconstruct  their  history  of 
planted  acreage— no  matter  the  size  of 
the  acreage— before  they  will  be  eligi- 
ble to  receive  price  support  on  tobacco. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator's  additional  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  speak  for  1 
more  minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  Prudent,  there  are  counties  in 
Illinois,  where  farmers  will  plant  more 
com  than  all  of  the  tobacco  farmers  In 
Kentucky  combined.  This  is  further 
evidence  that  the  sodbuster  provi- 
sions—when strictly  interpreted— 
present  an  unfair  bureaucratic  burden 
on  stnall  farmers.  I  might  remind  my 
colleagues  that  report  lang\iage  of  the 
farm  bill  specifically  stetes  that  "It  is 
not  the  Intent  of  the  conferees  to 
cause  undue  hardship  on  producers  to 
comply  with  these  provisions."  I 
submit,  Mr.  President,  that  forcing 
farmers  to  spend  2  hours  in  the  ASCS 
Office  to  report  a  total  of  20  acres  of 
com  over  6  years  is  an  undue  hard- 
ship. 

Enactment  of  this  legislation  will 
mean  my  small  farmers  would  be  free 
to  plant  their  1987  crop  without  fear 
of  losing  price  support  because  of  the 
Government's  inability  to  timely  com- 
plete its  work.  I  see  no  reason  why  this 
legislation  should  be  controversial  and 
it  would  be  my  hope  that  it  can  be 
considered  by  the  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee and  the  full  Senate  as  soon  as 
possible.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  full  text  of  the 
bill  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recohd,  as  follows: 

S.  525 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houte  of 
Reprtsentativet   of  the    United   State*   of 
America  in  Congret*  assembled, 
SECTION  1.  SHORT  TTTLE. 

This  Act  m&y  be  cited  as  the  "Sodbuster 
ClarificaUon  Act  of  1987". 

SBC    2.    CO^f8EKVATION     PLAN     EXEMPTION    TO 
HIGHLY  EBODIBLE  LAND  USE  PROHI- 

smoN. 
Seotion  1212(aX2)  of  the  Food  Security 
Act  of  1885  (16  XJJB.C.  3812(bX2))  is  amend- 
ed- 

(1)  by  Inserting  "conservation  plan"  the 
followlnr  "that  documents  the  decisions  of 
the  peraon  with  respect  to  land  use,  tUlace, 
and  eonaervation  treatment  measures  and 
that  is":  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  sentence:  "In  carrying  out  this 
subsection,  the  Secretary,  Soil  Conservation 
Servtee,  and  local  soil  conservation  districts 
shall  minimize  the  quantity  of  documenta- 
tion a  peraon  must  submit  to  obtain  an  ex- 
emption under  this  paragraph.". 


By  Mr.  DKX>NCINI  (for  himself 
add  Mr.  McCaih): 

S.  526.  A  bill  to  designate  the  Salt- 
Gila  Aqueduct  of  the  Central  Arizona 
Project  as  the  "Fannln-McFarland  Aq- 
ueduct": to  the  Conunittee  on  E^nergy 
and  Natural  Resources. 

S.  527.  A  bill  to  designate  the  Tucson 
Aqueduct*  Phase  A,  of  the  Central  Ari- 
zona Proilect  as  the  "Stewart  UdaU- 
Barry  Goldwater  Aqueduct";  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

mSIOHATtOH  OP  CntTAIH  BBQlIXirTS  OP  TBI 

(kimuL  AsnoHA  pkojbct 
Mr.  DBCONCINI.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  introducing  legislation  today  to  re- 
designate two  segments  of  the  Central 
Arizona  Project  aqueduct  system  for 
former  Senators  Paul  Fannin  and 
Ernest  MicFarland.  and  former  Interi- 
or Secretiuy  Stewart  Udall  and  Sena- 
tor Barry  Goldwater.  Under  the  legis- 
lation I  am  proposing,  the  Salt-Glla 
Aqueduct  wiU  be  renamed  the  Faimin- 
McFarland  Aqueduct  and  the  Tucson 
Aqueduct;  Phase  A,  will  be  renamed 
the  Stewart  Udall-Barry  Goldwater 
Aqueduct. 

For  my  colleagues  in  the  Chamber 
who  are  not  familiar  with  the  Central 
Arizona  Project,  I  would  like  to  take  a 
few  minutes  to  explain  the  purposes  of 
the  project  and  its  importance.  The 
Central  Arizona  Project  was  author- 
ized by  the  Congress  in  1968.  Its  pur- 
pose was  to  bring  Arizona's  allocation 
of  Colorado  River  water  to  the  rural 
and  metmpolitan  communities  of  cen- 
tral and  southern  Arizona.  Arizona's 
water  supply  in  this  desert  region  of 
the  Souttiwest  is  almost  exdusively 
supported  by  ground  water.  As  a  result 
of  continuing  growth,  serious  prob- 
lems of  ground  water  overdraft  have 
been  neiring  critical  stages  in  some 
areas.  We  have  been  the  forerunner 
among  Eltates  in  water  conservation 
but  our  efforts  are  simply  not  enough. 
The  CAP  will  enable  Arizona  to  put  its 
allotment  of  Colorado  River  water  to 
beneficial  long-term  use.  The  CAP  Is 
the  most  important  Federal  project  in 
Arizona.  It  is  indeed  our  "lifeblood." 

Getting  the  Cmtral  Arizona  Project 
authorized  and  getting  it  sufficiently 
funded  throughout  these  lean  budget 
years  has  been  no  easy  feat.  Idany 
promineqt  individuals  in  Arizona  and 
at  the  national  level  have  contributed 
generously  over  the  years  to  the  CAP. 
Men  like  Paul  Fannin.  Ernest  McFar- 
land.  Stewraxt  Udall.  and  Barry  Gold- 
water  had  the  wisdom  and  foresight  to 
support  this  work  for  the  success  of 
the  CAP  when  many  referred  to  it  as  a 
"Mad  Mian's  Dream."  At  the  very 
least,  the  long  and  arduous  efforts  of 
these  four  national  leaders  from  Arizo- 
na should  be  honored  though  the 
naming  qf  portions  of  this  project  for 
their  steadfast  contributions.  Now  is 
an  appropriate  time  for  such  actions. 
Today,  the  CAP  is  49  percent  complete 


and  water  is  flowing  through  the  mas- 
sive aqueduct  and  canal  system  to 
communities  in  the  Phoenix  area  and 
central  Arizona.  My  distinguished 
friend  and  colleague.  Mr.  McCaoi,  is 
introducing  legislation  today,  S.  528. 
to  commemorate  the  contributions  of 
Carl  Hayden.  the  "father"  of  the  CAP. 
and  former  House  minority  leader, 
John  J.  Rhoi»s. 

Barry  Goldwater  has  been  an  ardent 
supporter  of  the  CAP  since  1948  when 
he  was  a  member  of  the  Arizona  Inter- 
state Stream  Commission.  As  a 
member  of  this  commission  he  warned 
the  Governor  of  Arizona  and  the  Con- 
gress of  the  serious  economic  conse- 
quences that  would  face  Arizona  with- 
out the  CAP.  In  1952.  he  was  elected 
to  the  Soiate  and  continued  his  strug- 
gle to  win  congressional  v>proval  of 
the  CAP.  After  the  CAP'S  authoriza- 
tion in  1968.  Arizonans  could  rest  as- 
sured of  its  continued  progress  as  long 
as  Barry  Goldwater  sat  in  the  Senate. 
Barry  Goldwater  iuus  since  retired 
from  the  Senate  knowing  that  the 
dream  he  has  shared  with  millions  of 
Arizonans  is  nearly  complete. 

Stewart  Udall  shares  that  dream  as 
well  and  has  played  a  vital  role  in  its 
implementation.  Stewart  Udall's 
family  has  heea  a  pioneer  of  modem 
irrigation  in  the  Southwest  for  more 
than  a  century  and  Stewart  has  kept 
that  tradition  alive.  As  a  Member  of 
the  House  of  Representetives,  Stewart 
Udall  was  a  strong  supporter  of  CAP 
legislation.  As  Interior  Secretary  he 
continued  to  support  the  CAP  and  ad- 
vised Arizona  legislators  and  Congress 
on  matters  pertaining  to  the  CAP.  As 
Interior  Se<Tetary  he  was  known  for 
his  fairness  in  considering  the  inter- 
ests of  all  affected  parties:  agriculture, 
enviromnental  groups,  and  the  Navajo 
Indians.  His  advice  and  support  guided 
this  legislature's  decision  to  approve 
the  CAP. 

As  Governor  of  Arizona,  Paul 
Fannin  supervised  State  water  agen- 
cies in  their  relations  to  the  CAP  and 
advised  them  in  decisions  that  shaped 
Arizona  water  policy.  He  called  for  an 
information  and  education  campaign 
on  the  CAP  to  help  Arizonans  realize 
the  great  importance  of  the  project  to 
Arizona's  future.  After  being  elected 
to  the  U.S.  Senate  he  cosponsored  and 
actively  pressed  for  passage  of  the  leg- 
islation that  finally  authorized  the 
CAP  after  over  half  a  century  of  dili- 
gent efforts  by  Western  lawmakers. 

Emest  McFarland.  former  Governor 
of  Arizona  and  UJ3.  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona, supported  the  CAP  as  a  Senator 
by  sponsoring  the  first  bill  calling  for 
its  authorization  in  1947  and  contin- 
ued his  struggle  as  Governor  of  Arizo- 
na. He  was  known  as  the  "chief  strate- 
gist" for  CAP  legislation  while  he 
served  on  various  Senate  committees. 
Emest  McFarland  attended  the 
groundbreaking  ca«monles  for  the 
CAP  in  1973  satisfied  that  his  efforts 


and  those  of  his  colleges  had  been  suc- 
cessful in  making  the  CAP  a  reality 
for  Arizona. 

It  is  only  mjpropriate  that  we  in  Ari- 
zona attempt  to  honor  these  men  for 
their  great  contributions  to  Arizona 
and  the  CAP. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bills  be  print- 
ed at  this  point  in  the  Rbcobd,  and  I 
urge  my  colleagues  on  the  Senate 
Energy  and  Natural  Resource  Com- 
mittee to  take  timely  action  on  this 
legislation. 

There  )}eing  no  objection,  the  bills 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  526 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Ctmgress  assemMed,  That  (a) 
The  Salt-OUa  aqueduct  of  the  Central  Ari- 
KHia  project,  constructed,  operated,  and 
maintained  under  section  301(aK7)  of  the 
Colorado  River  Basin  Project  Act  (43  U.S.C. 
1521(aX7)),  hereafter  sbaU  be  known  and 
designated  as  the  "Fannin-McFarland  Aque- 
duct". 

(b)  Any  reference  in  any  law,  regulation, 
document,  record,  map,  or  other  paper  of 
the  United  States  to  the  aqueduct  referred 
to  in  subsection  (a)  hereby  is  deemed  to  be  a 
reference  to  the  "Fannln-McFarland  Aque- 
duct". 

S.  527 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  OMemMed,  That  (a) 
The  Tucson  Aqueduct,  Phase  A,  of  the  Cen- 
tral Arizona  project,  constructed,  operated, 
and  maintained  under  section  301(aK6)  of 
the  Colorado  River  Basin  Project  Act  (43 
U.S.C.  152I(aK6»,  hereafter  shaU  be  known 
and  designated  as  the  "Stewart  DdaU-Barry 
Ooldwater  Aqueduct". 

(b)  Any  reference  in  any  law,  regulation, 
document,  record,  map,  or  other  paper  of 
the  United  States  to  the  aqueduct  referred 
to  in  subsection  (a)  hereby  is  deemed  to  be  a 
reference  to  the  "Stewart  Udall-Barry  Oold- 
water Aqueduct". 


By  Mr.  McCAIN  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  DeCohcihi): 

S.  528.  A  bill  to  designate  the  Gran- 
ite Reef  Aqueduct  of  the  Central  Ari- 
zona project  as  the  "Hayden-Rhodes 
Aqueduct";  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natiural  Resources. 
desigmation  op  "hatdkr-rhodb  aqueduct" 

Mr.  McCAIN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  with  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  Arizona.  Mr.  DkCoh- 
cnn,  in  sponsoring  three  bills  which 
will  rename  the  Central  Arizona 
project  aqueduct  after  six  dedicated 
and  committed  Arizonans. 

Mr.  President,  on  November  15, 
1985,  the  first  major  portion  of  the 
central  Arizona  project,  the  Granite 
Reef  Aqueduct  was  completed.  On 
that  day.  Arizona  history  was  written. 
Colorado  River  water  began  flowing 
into  the  Phoenix  metropolitan  area. 
The  occasion  was  marked  by  celebra- 
tions of  this  long-awaited  triumph 
over  time  and  nature  as  well  as  many 


engineering,  funding,  and  political  ob- 
stacles. That  date  mariced  the  culmi- 
nation of  the  tireless  efforts  of  an 
imtold  many;  however,  the  names  of 
Carl  Hayden  and  John  Rhodes,  whose 
public  service  careers  spanned  over  70 
years,  are  among  those  names  that  we 
must  honor  for  their  individual  efforts 
to  see  this  dream  become  a  reality. 

Carl  Hayden  and  John  Rhodes  were 
truly  dedicated  to  seeing  the  CAP  de- 
liver water  not  only  to  the  Phomlx 
area,  but  ultimately  to  Tucson.  Sena- 
tor Hayden.  as  the  long-time  chairman 
of  the  Senate  Appropriations  Ctnmiiit- 
tee,  was  in  the  unique  position  to 
transform  the  concept  of  delivering 
Colorado  River  water  to  central  and 
southern  Arizona  Into  a  reality.  His  ef- 
forts culminated  in  September  1968 
when  legislation  was  signed  into  law 
authorizing  the  central  Arizona 
project. 

Senator  Hayden's  work  in  the 
Senate  was  matched  by  John  Rhodes' 
contributions  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. During  his  30  years  in  the 
service  of  the  people  of  Arizona.  John 
Rhodes  displayed  the  leadership  and 
the  statesmanship  necessary  to  forge 
the  alliance  that  would  ensure  ftmding 
for  the  central  Arizona  project. 

Arizona  owes  a  tremendous  debt  of 
gratitude  to  Carl  Hayden  and  John 
Rhodes.  Designating  the  Granite  Reef 
portion  of  the  central  Arizma  project 
as  the  Hayden-Rhodes  Aqueduct  is 
only  a  small  token  of  the  appreciation 
that  all  Arizonans  feel  toward  these 
two  great  Americans.  It  is  (mly  appro- 
priate that  the  aqueduct  which  carries 
the  waters  of  the  Colorado  River  to 
the  distiict  that  these  men  once  repre- 
sented be  named  in  their  honor. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues' 
support  for  this  legislation  as  well  as 
for  the  two  measures  introduced  by 
Mr.  DsCoHcnn  to  honor  Senator 
Fannin.  Senator  McFarland.  Senator 
Goldwater  and  former  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  Stewart  Udall.  four  other 
Arizonans  who  equally  merit  this 
honor  and  distinction. 


By  Mr.  HEINZ  (for  himself,  Mr. 

Matsumaga,  Mr.  Walu>p,  Mr. 

BoBEH,    Mr.    Dakporth.    Mr. 

Prtor,  and  Mr.  DuaxiracaGSR): 

S.  530.  A  bill  to  delay  for  1  year  the 

changes  made  by  the  Tax  Reform  Act 

of  1986  in  the  taxable  years  of  certain 

entities,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 

Committee  on  Finance. 

ONX-TKAS  DELAY  IH  CEXTAHI  TAX  CHANGES 

•  Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  the  legis- 
lation that  I  am  introducing  today 
changes  the  Tax  Reform  Act  in  two 
ways.  It  postpones  for  1  year  the  effec- 
tive date  of  a  provision  requiring  part- 
nerships, S  corporations,  personal 
service  corporations  and  trusts  to 
adopt  calendar  year-«Kl  reporting  for 
Federal  income  tax  purposes.  It  also 
shortens  from  4  to  3  years  the  period 
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in  irtildi  most  tazpayen  can  q>read 
tans  owed  ■■  a  raault  of  this  change.  I 
aivradate  the  tntowt  and  8UK>ort  of 
ny  tdkm  oomxxDaon,  my  distin- 
guidied  Flnanoe  Oommittee  colleagues 
MAXsmua*.  Wallot.  Bobxh, 
,  ParoB.  and  DuBXHBBuiKR. 

We  are  Introduefng  thli  legislation 
becauw  the  new  tax  ref onn  provision 
will  Impoae  an  extreme  hardship  on 
many  CPA's  and  accountants. 

The  beginning  of  the  year  through 
April  15  is  lDM>wn  as  the  tax  season. 
Moat  accountants  are  woiUng  7-day 
weeks.  The  provision  asks  them  to 
ban^  required  information  reporting 
early  in  the  calendar  year  during  the 
tax  Beaaon.  Every  CPA  and  accountant 
rve  met  has  said  there  is  no  way  they 
can  pertoim  theae  added  duties  during 
thetaxaeaaon. 

It's  likely  that  to  comply  with  these 
new  mica,  they  and  their  clients  will 
have  to  file  extensions.  That  means  in- 
creased interest,  tax  compliance  costs. 
and  frustration  for  individual  taxpay- 
era,  plus  the  threat  of  potential  penal- 
ttea  and  higher  professional  costs  in 
obtaining  aaslstance  during  what  will 
be  an  incredibly  difficult  time  of  the 
year. 

The  compression  of  all  of  these  re- 
tains bcstag  filed  in  the  various  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Regl<Hial  Service  centers 
could  Ixing  back  a  recurrence  of  the 
prooeasing  nightmare  2  years  ago  in 
IRS  aervloe  centers  across  the  Nation. 
We  dmt  want  a  repeat  of  what  hap- 
pened during  1985.  liany  can  recall 
very  vividly,  that  many  tax  returns 
were  diapoaed  of  at  incorrectly  proc- 
esMd  because  the  Philadelphia  person- 
TuA  did  not  have  sufficient  time  to 
process  the  paper  woi^  in  the  first  3^ 
months  of  the  year.  We  may  find  that 
the  revenue  raised  by  this  provision  is 
not  worth  the  trouble  and  expense  of 
correeUng  the  administrative  problems 
it  creates,  let  al<me  the  loss  of  taxpay- 
er confidence  in  our  self-assessment 
ayston  of  taxation.  I  am  not  predict- 
ing a  repeat  of  the  1985  problems,  but 
I  believe  we  should  carefully  study  the 
impact  of  this  provision  before  lump- 
ing a  great  deal  of  work  into  a  very 
lirief  period  for  the  IRS. 

Those  affected  by  this  provision  will 
be  required  to  dose  their  boolu  twice 
and  file  two  sets  of  Federal  and  State 
tax  returns  for  each  of  the  two  periods 
ending  in  calendar  year  1987.  Many  of 
those  affected  are  small  businesses  in 
this  country  which  are  organized  as 
partnenhips.  8  corporations,  or  per- 
sonal service  corporations.  We  should 
carefully  weigh  the  impact  of  this 
burden  m  them. 

In  addition  to  the  increased  tax  com- 
pliance eff Mts  and  coats,  the  provision 
ia  dianipttve  to  business  and  the  econ- 
omy in  other  ways.  There  are  impor- 
tant borineH  considerations  involved 
in  aelecttng  a  fiscal  year,  rather  than  a 
calendar  year.  Most  entities  select  a 
fiscal  year  ending  date  which  coincides 


with  the  slow  time  in  their  business,  to 
allow  personnel  to  work  on  closing  the 
books  and  to  facilitate  taking  invento- 
ries. For  instance,  a  sid  resort  would 
prefler  to  close  its  boolu  after  the  end 
of  the  season,  an  automobile  dealer- 
ship might  want  a  year  which  coin- 
cides with  the  model  year,  and  a 
farmer  might  want  to  close  the  books 
Just  prior  to  a  year's  planting  after  re- 
ceiving all  revenue  and  paying  all  ex- 
penses of  the  prior  year.  The  calendar 
yearend  requirement  means  businesses 
must  close  the  booits  and  take  invento- 
ry on  December  31,  regardless  of 
where  in  the  business  cycle  that  date 
may  fall.  Contracts,  compensation  ar- 
rangements, retirement  and  employee 
benefit  plans  which  are  now  on  a  fiscal 
year  will  have  to  be  renegotiated  and 
amended. 

Because  most  businesses  will  want  to 
conform  their  financial  reporting 
period  to  their  tax  accounting  period, 
this  provision  requires  even  more  work 
and  has  even  broader  implications 
than  compliance  with  the  tax  law, 
since  financial  reporting  will  also  be 
adjusted.  Owners  will  have  difficulty 
comparing  the  results  of  operations  as 
the  length  of  the  accounting  periods 
and  the  months  included  will  be  differ- 
ent. CPA  services  will  be  more  difficult 
and  costly  for  businesses  and  individ- 
uals to  obtain,  as  CPA's  strive  to  serve 
the  accounting,  auditing,  and  yearend 
tax  planning  needs  of  their  clients 
within  a  brief  period  at  the  end  of  the 
calendar  year. 

Many  more  small  businesses  have 
elected  to  be  taxed  as  subchapter  S 
corporations  for  limited  shareholder 
liability  and  to  avoid  double  taxation 
of  corporate  earnings.  In  recent  years, 
we  have  changed  the  tax  laws  to  make 
this  election  more  available  to  small 
business.  The  yearend  provision  auto- 
maUcally  would  reqxiire  a  corporation 
which  elects  subchapter  S  to  have  a 
calendar  yearend.  and  this  new  restric- 
tion may  discourage  some  making  the 
election. 

The  calendar  yearend  provision  was 
added  in  the  final  stages  of  the  tax 
bill's  development,  without  any  bene- 
fit of  discussion  or  committee  hear- 
inga  I  hope  that  my  colleagues'  sup- 
port for  this  bill  will  send  a  strong 
message  of  concern  and  result  in  the 
early  scheduling  of  hearings.  We  must 
develop  a  better  solution  before  the 
end  of  this  year.  If  that  is  not  possible, 
then  I  hope  as  a  last  resort  that  we 
will  postpone  the  effective  date  of  this 
potentially  troublesome  provision  for 
at  least  a  year,  both  to  mitigate  as  well 
as  to  provide  more  time  to  study  its 
impact. 

Abo,  imder  the  legislation  we  are  in- 
troducing today  the  provlson  which 
now  allows  many  of  the  affected  tax- 
payers to  spread  the  additional  income 
which  will  result  from  this  change 
over  4  years  would  be  reduced  to  3 
years.  Such  a  1-year  deferral,  coupled 


with  a  3-year  spread  period  would  not 
significailtly  affect  the  revenue  esti- 
mates which  were  apparently  an  im- 
portant reason  for  the  change  made 
last  year.  Above  all,  we  need  early 
hearings  on  the  problems  and  Issues  I 
have  discussed  to  try  to  identify  a 
long-term  solution  that  will  result 
even  with  the  adoption  of  our  delay 
legislation. 

In  coi)cluslon,  ISx.  President,  we 
must  enact  a  delay  early  this  year  to 
avoid  unnecessary  changes  in  year- 
ends  and  to  avoid  problems  in  1987  es- 
timated tax  payments.  The  calendar 
yearend  provision  affects  millions  of 
taxpayers,  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
cosponsor  this  bill. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
bill  be  printed  in  the  Rbcori)  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recobd,  as  follows: 

s.  530 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representative*  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION    1.    1-Y£AB    DELAY    IN    TAXABLE    YEAK 
CHANGES. 

(a)  PARtmasHiPs,  S  Corfokatiohs,  and 

PXRSONAL       SXRVICK       CORPORATIOHB.— Para- 

gn4>h  (1>  of  aecUon  806(e)  of  the  Tax 
Reform  Act  of  1986  is  amended  by  strlkins 
out  "1980"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
•1987". 

(b)  Trosts.— Paragraph  (1)  of  section 
1430(c)  of  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1986  ia 
amended  by  striking  out  "1986"  and  Insert- 
ing In  Ueu  thereof  "1987". 

SEC     2.     l-YEAR     REDUCTION     IN     ADJUSTMENT 
PERIOD  FOR  ACCOUNTING  CHANGE. 

(a)  PARTinssHiPS,  S  Corporations,  akd 
Prrsokal  Bxrvici  Cortorations.— 

(1)  In  (Knxral.— Paragraph  (2XC)  of  the 
Tax  Reform  Act  of  1986  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "first  4  taxable  years"  and  in- 
serting la  lieu  thereof  "first  3  taxable 
years". 

(2)  CoiiroRMiNc  AifKNDicKNT.— Paragraph 
(2)(C)  of  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1986  Is 
an>ended  by  striking  out  "1986"  and  insert- 
ing in  Ueu  thereof  "1987". 

(b)  Trusts.— 

(1)  In  oknxral.— Paragn^b  (2)  of  section 
1403(c)  of  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1986  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "4-taxable  year 
period"  aad  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "3-tax- 
able  year  period". 

(2)  CoNTORKiNc  amxmdiikrt.— Paragraph 
(2)  of  section  1403(c)  of  the  Tax  Reform  Act 
of  1986  is  amended  by  striking  out  "Decem- 
ber 31.  1986"  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
"December  31. 1987". 

SEC  1.  ErrtCTTVK  DATE. 

The  amendments  made  by  this  Act  shaU 
take  effetit  as  if  included  in  the  Tax  Reform 
Act  of  1986.* 

•  Bfr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  my  colleague  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Hxmz]  in  sponsor- 
ing this  bill  which  would  postpone  for 
1  year  the  yearend  requirement  of  the 
Tax  Reform  Act  of  1986.  The  Tax 
Reform  Act  of  1986  was  a  major  re- 
write of  a  Tax  Code  that  has  been  in 
place  for  many,  many  years.  Indeed,  it 
took  a  bill  that  was  925  pages  long  to 


revise  the  1954  Tax  Code.  Certainly  a 
bill  of  such  magnitude  will  iM>t  be 
without  its  errors  or  its  oversights. 
The  yearend  requirement  is  such  an 
oversight.  And  those  that  stand  to  lose 
the  most  from  this  oversight  are  small 
businesses,  the  ones  least  equipped  to 
deal  with  this  accounting  change.  My 
State  of  Wyoming  has  been  built  on 
the  small  business,  Mr.  President,  and 
I  am  hearing  from  them  now  that 
something  must  be  done  to  alleviate 
their  burdens  in  complying  with  this 
new  rule. 

What  are  the  burdens  in  complying 
with  this  requirement?  First,  it  will 
make  it  difficult.  If  not  impossible,  for 
returns  to  be  completed  by  the  origi- 
nal due  date  which  will  necessitate 
costly  and  inconvenient  extensions  of 
time  to  fUe  returns.  Second,  all  affect- 
ed taxpayers  would  be  required  to 
incur  the  costs  of  closing  their  books 
two  times  and  filing  two  sets  of  tax  re- 
turns for  each  of  the  two  periods 
ending  in  calendar  year  1987.  Third,  it 
will  be  disruptive  and  counterproduc- 
tive to  the  economy.  The  requirement 
fails  to  recognize  that  there  are  many 
legitimate  business  reasons  to  select  a 
fiscal  year  rather  than  a  calendar 
year.  The  list  goes  on. 

The  yearend  requirement  is  one  of 
the  accounting  changes  put  in  the  tax 
bill  to  raise  revenue  in  order  to  meet 
the  goal  of  revenue  neutrality.  But  it 
is  a  one-time  revenue  raiser  only.  Is  it 
worth  imposing  this  hardship  on  tax- 
payers and  return  preparers,  and  the 
IRS  for  that  matter,  for  revenue  that 
will  cease  to  exist?  I  think  not.  Frank- 
ly. I  question  whether  the  bill  we  are 
introducing  today  goes  far  enough. 
Grandfathering  fiscal  year  partner- 
ships, S  corporations,  and  personal 
service  corporations  may  well  be  the 
best  solution. 

But  because  of  the  deficit  problem, 
for  now.  this  is  a  reasonable  compro- 
mise. Postponing  the  requirements  for 
1  year  will  result  in  a  negligible  reve- 
nue impact,  and  it  will  give  us  the  op- 
portuinity  to  fully  examine  the  ramifi- 
cations of  this  change.  I  hope  the 
Members  of  this  body  will  Join  Senator 
Hxnz  and  me  in  supporting  this  legis- 
lation so  that  we  have  a  chan(%  to  de- 
termine if  the  yearend  requirement 
really  is  necessary,  and  if  it  is,  come  up 
with  an  equitable  and  workable  solu- 
tion to  assist  taxpayers  in  complying 
with  the  requirement.* 

By  Mr.  DODD  (for  himself,  Mr. 

Cbahstor,     Mr.     Oarh,     Mr. 

D'Amato,  Mr.  RiEGLE,  Mr  Sab- 

BANXS,  Mr.  Hkinz,  Mr.  Dixon, 

and  Mr.  Sasskr): 

S.  531.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  sunset 

provisions  in  FHA  and  related  laws;  to 

the  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing, 

and  Urban  Affairs. 

RXPIAL  or  ■UNSSIS  UT  FHA  PROGRAMS 

•  Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am     introducing     legislation     which 


would  make  permanent  the  insuring 
authority  of  the  Federal  Housing  Ad- 
ministration. 

The  Federal  Housing  Administration 
[FHA]  was  created  in  1934  to  insure 
mortgages  for  low-  and  moderate- 
income  Americans  who  might  not  oth- 
erwise qualify  for  mortgages  in  the 
conventional  mortgage  market.  One  of 
the  most  successful  partnerships  ever 
created  between  the  public  and  private 
sectors,  the  FHA  is  not  only  an 
emblem  of  our  Nation's  commitment 
to  the  American  dream  of  home  own- 
ership, but  is  the  bedrock  of  our  Na- 
tion's housing  finance  system. 

Since  its  Inception  53  years  ago,  the 
FHA  has  helped  over  15  million  Amer- 
icans fulfill  their  dream  of  home  own- 
ership and  has  helped  raise  the  Na- 
tion's home  ownership  rate  from 
alx>ut  40  percent  in  the  1930's  to  more 
than  63  percent  today. 

Yet,  in  spite  of  its  immense  su(x;ess 
and  despite  its  zero  cost  to  the  Ameri- 
can taxpayer,  the  present  administra- 
tion has  made  it  clear  over  the  years 
that  its  goal  is  to  eliminate  or  severely 
curtail  the  FHA  insurance  programs. 
The  administration  believes  that  the 
FHA's  insurance  functions  should  be 
shifted  in  large  measure  to  the  private 
sector. 

It  was  nearly  2  years  ago  that  Presi- 
dent Reagan  tentatively  approved  sell- 
ing the  FHA  to  private  industry  and 
authorized  a  study  of  such  a  proposal. 
Last  week,  the  HUD  FHA  task  force 
released  the  study  and  recommended, 
somewhat  surprisingly,  against  selling 
the  FHA.  That  was  good  news.  The  ad- 
ministration realized  at  long  last  that 
there  is  not  a  willing  buyer  or  an  at- 
tractive sales  price  for  the  FHA.  The 
administration  realized  at  long  past 
that  no  private  mortgage  insurers  can 
or  want  to  usurp  the  FHA's  true  role— 
that  the  FHA  has  a  singular  and  irref- 
utable fimction  in  an  evolving  mort- 
gage and  housing  market. 

Now  it  is  time  for  those  of  us  in  Con- 
gress to  spread  the  good  news  and 
make  permanent  the  insuring  author- 
ity of  the  Federal  Housing  Authority. 
That  is  the  intent  of  my  legislation. 

While  administration  threats  to  pri- 
vatize the  FHA  have  undoubtedly  de- 
stabilized the  mortgage  and  housing 
markets  and  threatened  the  plans  of 
thousands  of  low-  and  middle-income 
Americans,  we  in  Congress  have  exac- 
erbated the  situation  by  continuing  to 
haggle  over  our  pericxlic  function  to 
renew  the  FHA's  insuring  authority 
and  set  a  credit  cap.  In  fiscal  1986 
alone.  FELA  insuring  authority  lapsed 
six  times:  six  times  threatening  to 
derail  the  plans  of  thousands  and 
thousands  of  American  homeowners. 
And  each  time,  as  Congress  extended 
the  authority  by  degrees,  it  was  not 
the  role  or  effectiveness  of  the  FHA 
that  was  at  issue.  Rather,  it  was  that 
players  on  all  sides  of  every  housing 
issue  used  the  FHA  extension  issue  as 


a  political  football  wielded  to  gain  po- 
litical advantage  in  the  broader  con- 
text of  housing  policy.  The  cmly  loaers 
in  this  obdurate  game  have  hem  pro- 
spective homebuyers. 

By  making  permanent  the  insuring 
authority  of  the  Federal  Housing  Ad- 
ministration, my  legidation  will  per- 
manently redress  the  administratioD's 
mistaken  intention  of  weakening  or 
eliminating  the  FHA.  It  will  also  clari- 
fy the  intent  of  the  Congress  toward 
FHA  by  removing  the  issue  of  FHA  in- 
suring authority  from  the  political 
arena  altogether  and  at  long  last 
remove  the  distoriive  role  that  such 
discussion  has  played  in  establl^ilng— 
or  not  establishing— sound  housing 
policies.  Most  importantly,  by  m^HTiy 
permanent  the  insuring  authority  of 
the  FHA.  we  return  to  prospective 
homebuyers  their  right  to  do  busineas 
with  the  FHA  honestly  and  reliably. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
critical  legislation. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  this  legisla- 
tion appear  in  the  Record  at  the  dose 
of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  531 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION    1.    REPEAL   OP   SUNSETS   OP   PHA   PRO- 
GRAMS. 

(a)  Rkpials.- Each  of  the  foUowlng  provi- 
sions of  law  is  repealed: 

(1)  Section  217  of  the  National  Housing 
Act. 

(2)  The  fifth  sentence  of  section  221(f)  of 
the  National  Housing  Act 

(3)  Section  244(d)  and  the  last  sentence  of 
section  244(h)  of  the  National  Housing  Act. 

(4)  The  last  sentence  of  section  245(a)  of 
the  National  Housing  Act 

(5)  The  second  sentence  of  secticm  809(f) 
of  the  National  Housing  Act. 

(6)  The  second  sentence  of  section  81(Xk) 
of  the  National  Housing  Act. 

(7)  The  second  sentence  of  section  1002(a) 
of  the  National  Housing  Act. 

(8)  The  second  sentence  of  section  1101(a) 
of  the  National  Housing  Act 

(9)  Section  312(h)  of  the  Housing  Act  of 
1964. 

(10)  SecUon  51S(bK4)  and  secUon  523(f)  of 
the  Housing  Act  of  1049. 

(11)  Section  1319  of  the  National  Flood 
Insiu^nce  Act  of  1968. 

(b)  Amkndmxhts.- 

(1)  The  first  sentence  of  section  2(a)  of 
the  National  Housing  Ac^  is  amemled  by 
striking  out  "and  not  later  than  September 
30. 1987". 

(2)  Section  1336(a)  of  the  National  Flood 
Insurance  Act  of  1968  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "during  the  period  ending  Septem- 
ber 30. 1987.".* 

•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  Join  with  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  Connecticut,  Senator 
DoDD,  introducing  legislation  that 
would  make  permanent  the  Insuring 
authority  of  the  Federal  Housing  Ad- 
ministration [FHAl  of  the  U.S.  De- 
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ignated  as  the  Secretary  of  Veterans'  Af- 


(2)  which  are  in  effect  at  the  time  this  Act    tlon  to  elevate  the  Veterans'  Adminla- 
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of  Hiwing  and  Ukten  De- 


Thii  bm  would  wSkm  the  FHA  to 
cioaUnue,  wlttaoat  intermpticm.  its  op- 
enttnc  authorttir  for  nmnerous  mort- 
■VPB  hiiraTifnn  protmns.  Lait  year 
ttw  VHA  feonrlnt  authortty  was  al- 
lowed to  esptre  a  rtwcMnK  liz  times. 
VHA  itank  down  tta  operation  a  total  of 
SI  dava.  Thia  eauaed  confiiaion  and 
maog  many  prospective 
Utader  the  legislation 
:  tntntdueed  today,  this  will  never 


eslabUshMl  the  Federal 
adnistratton  In  1034  in  the 
of  the  Oreat  Depression.  The 
private  mortgace  insurance  marlcet 
had  caased  to  exist.  Substandard  hous- 
tac  was  eommooplaee.  Only  40  percent 
of  Amnkans-  were  homeownoi.  Eb- 
Bwitially,  the  Nation's  housing  financ- 
inc  Qitem  was  in  disarray. 

DmtaC  tts  flhistrious  53-year  history. 
VBA  has  assisted  mi»«  than  15  miUion 
American  families  realiie  the  dream  of 
honkeownersbip.  Prior  to  FHA.  this 
dream  was  restricted  to  a  minority  of 
wealthy  indlriduals  due  to  the  stiff 
mortcafe  terms  leqiiired.  Under  FHA, 
many  low-,  moderate-,  and  middle- 
income  familieB  have  become  home- 
owners. FHA  insures  low-downpay- 
ment  mortcaces  with  interest  rates 
and  tanns  that  are  more  attractive 
than  those  avaHahle  in  the  conven- 
tional nuMrtgage  mai^et  Today,  ap- 
proximately two-thirds  of  our  Nation's 
households  own  their  home.  In  addi- 
tion, mflltons  of  renters  have  benefited 
from  decent  and  affordable  housing. 

Besides  stni^family  and  multifam- 
ny  housing  programs,  FHA  adminis- 
tcia  insurance  programs  for  disaster 
victims,  rural  hcnne  purchases,  hous- 
ing rrhabflitation,  luMpital  construc- 
tion, cooperative  housing  develop- 
ment, and  innerdty  hlgta^isk  areas. 
Many  individuals  benefit  from  the 
FHA  iNPOgrams.  FHA  is  one  of  the 
moat  successful  partnerships  ever  cre- 
ated between  the  public  and  private 

Mr.  President.  I  trust  that  my  col- 
leagues will  Join  us  and  support  this 
very  important  piece  of  legislation 
that  will  allow  us  to  preserve  our  Na- 
Maa't  housing  «»»«"Hny  structure.* 

By  Mr.  THDRMOND  (for  him- 
self. Mr.  Moucowsxi,  Ifr. 
PwwTw,  Mr.  Cbahstoh,  and 

8.  633.  A  bOl  to  establish  the  Veter- 
ans' Adnynistratiim  as  an  executive 
department;  to  the  Committee  on 
Govenmiental  Affairs. 

MTw.iswmsi  or  thk  vxibuhs' 


Mr.  THUBMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  to  introduce  legislation  which 
would  upgrade  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tntion  to  a  Cabinet-level  department 
and  would  provide  for  a  Semtary  of 
Veterans'   Affairs  within  the  Presi- 


dent's Cabinet.  I  am  pleased  that  the 
distlhguished  ranking  member  of  the 
Veterans'  Affairs  Committee,  Senator 
FKASK  Muaxowsxi,  has  endorsed  this 
legMation  and  is  the  first  original  co- 
sponsor.  Senator  Murkowski  has  hls- 
torioally  provided  strong  support  for 
this  leglslaUon.  With  his  commitment 
to  veterans  issues  and  his  outstanding 
lead^shlp  in  this  area,  I  am  hopeful 
of  expedient  Senate  passage  of  this 
important  bill.  No  Member  of  the 
Smate  has  worked  more  diligently  in 
behalf  of  our  veterans  than  Senator 

MUHKOWSKI. 

In  recognition  of  the  contributions 
to  faeedom  and  liberty  made  by  serv- 
icemen and  women,  our  Oovemment 
has  placed  a  high  priority  on  the  wel- 
fare of  its  veterans.  It  is  the  highest 
obligation  of  citizenship  to  defend  the 
Nation  in  time  of  need,  and  this  obli- 
gation creates  an  equal  responsibility 
on  the  part  of  our  Nation  to  care  for 
the  men  and  women  who  have  worn 
the  unifcHin.  It  is  most  appropriate 
that  the  principal  Federal  ageni^ 
charged  with  providing  benefits  and 
services  to  veterans,  and  their  depend- 
ents and  survivors,  have  Cabinet-level 
status.  The  honor  and  respect  due  our 
veterans  requires  no  less. 

Mr.  President,  many  factors  warrant 
upgrading  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion to  a  Cabinet-level  department  and 
establishing  the  position  of  Secretary 
of  Veterans'  Affairs  within  the  Presi- 
dent's Cabinet.  Significantly,  the 
unique  nature  of  veterans  benefits 
must  be  taken  into  account  and  distin- 
guished from  the  many  social  pro- 
grams provided  to  others.  Veterans 
benefits  are  not  handouts:  they  have 
been  earned  through  great  pain  and 
sacrifice,  and  oftentimes,  by  the  loss  of 
lives. 

In  addition,  the  size  and  importance 
of  the  Veterans'  Administration  in  our 
system  of  government  Justifies  estab- 
lishing the  Veterans'  Administration 
as  a  Cabinet-level  department.  The 
Veterans'  Administration  is  the  largest 
independent  agency  of  the  Federal 
Government.  Its  budget  authority  of 
$27.1  billion  for  fiscal  year  1986  ranks 
among  the  largest  of  the  Federal  de- 
partments and  agencies.  Furthermore, 
the  322,000  employees  of  the  Veterans' 
AdmtnistraUon  outnumber  the  em- 
plojrees  in  any  other  Federal  depart- 
ment or  agency  except  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  important  to  em- 
phasize that  today  there  are  some  28 
mllllDn  veterans,  and  about  51  million 
dependents  and  survivors  of  veterans 
in  the  United  States.  The  programs 
administered  by  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration touch  virtually  every  family 
in  America  in  some  way.  The  Veterans' 
Administration  operates  the  largest, 
centrally  managed  health  care  system 
in  the  United  States.  In  fiscal  year 
1984^  the  Veterans'  Administration  dis- 
tributed $14.3  billion  in  compensation 


and  pension  benefits,  and  approxi- 
mately $962  million  in  education, 
training,  and  rehabilitation  assistance 
payments. 

Moreover,  the  VA  Home  Loan  Qiuur- 
anty  Program  has  provided  millions  of 
veterans  with  an  opportunity  for 
home  ownership.  Over  11  million  VA 
guaranteed  home  loans  have  been 
made  slnee  institution  of  the  program. 
The  Veterans'  Administration  also  op- 
erates 111  national  cemeteries.  It  pro- 
vided burial  assistance  to  nearly 
116,000  deceased  veterans'  families  in 
fiscal  year  1986. 

In  addition  to  having  the  enormous 
responsibility  for  administering  these 
diverse  programs,  the  Administrator 
of  Veteimns'  Affairs  must  address 
some  unique  issues  which  further  em- 
phasize the  great  importance  of  his 
position.  Providing  effective,  innova- 
tive readjustment  programs  for  our 
Vietnam-era  veterans  most  certainly 
remains  a  high  priority  matter.  Addi- 
tionally, we  are  faced  with  meeting 
the  demands  placed  upon  our  hospital 
and  health  care  system  by  the  aging 
veteran  population.  Today,  over  36 
percent  (tf  U.S.  males  65  and  over  are 
veterans.  This  percentage  is  expected 
to  almost  double  to  i^pproximately 
62.5  percent  by  the  year  2000. 

Mr.  President,  in  light  of  the  com- 
mitment of  our  Nation  to  care  for  our 
deserving  veterans,  not  to  mention  the 
size  and  importance  of  the  Veterans' 
Administration  in  our  Government,  I 
believe  it  is  Imperative  that  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration  be  a  Cabinet-level 
agency.  |  have  offered  legislation  to 
effect  thfe  change  on  several  occasions 
In  the  past,  and  I  do  so  again  today. 

In  a  time  of  large  budget  deficits  and 
great  pressures  to  restrain  the  growth 
of  Federal  spending,  it  is  most  impor- 
tant that  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion be  Involved  closely  in  Govern- 
ment planning  at  the  highest  level. 
The  legidatlon  I  am  introducing  today 
would  eneure  this  involvement,  and  I 
urge  my  Senate  colleagues  to  Join  Sen- 
ator MuttKOWSKi,  the  other  distin- 
guished cosponsor  of  this  bill,  and  me 
in  working  toward  its  early  enactment. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcorb.  as  follows: 

8.633 

Be  it  enacted  bii  the  Senate  and  Houte  of 
Repreaentativet  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congreu  anembUd,  That  (a) 
the  independent  establishment  In  the  exec- 
utive branch  of  the  Ckivemment  known  as 
the  Veterans'  Administration  is  hereby  re- 
desisnated  u  the  Departmoit  of  Veterans' 
Affairs  and  shall  be  an  executive  depart- 
ment in  the  executive  branch  of  the  Oov- 
emment. 

(b)  The  positions  of  the  Administrator  of 
Veterans,  Affairs  and  the  Deputy  Adminis- 
trator of  Veterans'  Affairs  are  hereby  redes- 


ignated as  the  Secretary  of  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs and  the  Deputy  Secretary  of  Veterans' 
Affairs,  respectively. 

AMENDMENTS  TO  TITLE  38,  UNITED 
STATES  CODE 

Bmc.  2.  (a)  TiUe  38.  United  SUtes  Code,  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "Veterans'  Admin- 
istration" and  "Administrator"  each  place 
the  terms  appear  in  such  title  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "Department"  and  "Secre- 
tary", respectively. 

(bXl)  Section  101  of  such  title  U  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(33)  The  tenn  'Department'  means  the 
Department  of  Veterans'  Affairs.". 

(3  MA)  Section  301  of  such  title  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"B 101.  Departmeat  of  VetnmiM'  Affain  an  ezeca- 

Utc  departsMiit 

"The  Department  of  Veterans'  Affairs  is 
an  executive  Department  in  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Oovemment,  especially  cre- 
ated for  or  concerned  in  the  administration 
of  laws  relating  to  the  relief  and  other  bene- 
fits provided  by  law  for  veterans,  their  de- 
pendents, and  their  beneficiaries.". 

(B)  The  item  relating  to  such  section  tn 
the  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning  of 
chapter  3  of  such  title  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"201.  Department  of  Veterans'  Affairs  an 
executive  department.". 

OTHER  AMENDMENTS 
Sk.    3.    (a)   Section    19<dKl)   of   title   3. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting 
before  the  period  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: ",  Secretary  of  Veterans'  Affairs". 

(b)  SecUon  101  of  UUe  5.  United  SUtes 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following: 

"The  Department  of  Veterans'  Affairs.". 

(c)  SecUon  5312  of  tiUe  5,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following: 

"Secretary  of  Veterans'  Affairs.". 

(d)  SecUon  5313  of  tiUe  5.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  "Adminis- 
trator of  Veterans'  Affairs"  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"Deputy  Secretary  of  Veterans'  Affairs.". 

(e)  SecUon  5314  of  UUe  5.  United  SUtes 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  "Deputy 
Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs.". 

(f)  Section  5315  of  UUe  5,  United  SUtes 
Code,  is  amended  by  striltlng  out  "Inspector 
Oeneral,  Veterans'  AdministraUon"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"Inspector  General.  Department  of  Veter- 
ans' Affairs.". 

(g)  SecUon  5316  of  UUe  5,  United  SUtes 
Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "Associate  Deputy  Ad- 
ministrator of  Veterans'  Affairs"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "Associate  Deputy  Secre- 
tary of  Veterans'  Affairs";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "Veterans'  Administra- 
Uon" after  "Chief  BenefiU  Director,",  after 
"Oeneral  Counael  of  the",  and  after  "Direc- 
tor, NaUonal  Cemetery  System,"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "Department  of  Veter- 
ans' Affairs". 

SAVINOfi  PROVISIONS 
Sic.  4.  (a)  AU  orders,  determinations, 
rules,  regulations.  permlU,  grants,  con- 
tracts, certificates,  licenses,  and  privileges— 
(1)  which  have  been  issued,  made,  grant- 
ed, or  allowed  to  become  effecUve  by  the 
President,  by  the  Administrator  of  Veter- 
ans' Affairs,  or  by  a  court  of  competent  Ju- 
risdiction, in  the  performance  of  funcUons 
vested  in  the  Administrator,  and 


(2)  which  are  in  effect  at  the  time  this  Act 
takes  effect. 

shaU  continue  In  effect  according  to  their 
terms  until  modified,  terminated,  supersed- 
ed, set  aside,  or  revoked  in  accordance  with 
law  by  the  President,  the  Secretary,  or 
other  authorized  official,  a  court  of  compe- 
tent JurlsdlcUon.  or  by  operation  of  law. 

(b)  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  not 
affect  any  proceedings  or  any  application 
for  any  license,  permit,  certificate,  benefits, 
or  financial  assistance  pending  before  the 
Veterans'  Administration  at  the  time  this 
Act  takes  effect,  but  such  proceedings  and 
applications  shall  be  continued.  Orders  shall 
be  issued  In  such  proceedings,  appeals  shall 
be  taken  therefrom,  and  payments  shall  be 
made  pursuant  to  such  orders,  as  if  this  Act 
had  not  been  enacted,  and  orders  issued  in 
any  such  proceedings  shall  continue  in 
effect  until  modified,  terminated,  supersed- 
ed, or  revoked  in  accordance  with  law  by  a 
duly  authorized  official,  by  a  court  of  com- 
petent Jurisdiction,  or  by  operaUon  of  law. 
Nothing  in  this  subsection  shall  be  deemed 
to  prohibit  the  discontinuance  or  modifica- 
tion of  any  such  proceeding  under  the  same 
terms  and  conditions  and  to  the  same  extent 
that  such  proceeding  could  have  been  dis- 
continued or  modified  if  this  Act  had  not 
been  enacted. 

(c)  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  not 
affect  suits  commenced  prior  to  the  date 
this  Act  takes  effect,  and  in  all  such  suits, 
proceedings  shall  be  had,  appeals  taken,  and 
judgments  rendered  in  the  same  manner 
and  effect  as  if  this  Act  had  not  been  en- 
acted. 

(d)  No  suit,  acUon,  or  other  proceeding 
commenced  by  or  against  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration or  by  or  against  any  individual 
in  the  official  capacity  of  such  individual  as 
an  officer  of  the  Veterans'  Administration, 
shall  abate  by  reason  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act. 

REFERENCE 

Sec.  5.  Any  reference  to  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration or  to  the  Administrator  of  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  in  any  law,  rule,  regulation 
certificate,  directive,  instruction,  or  other 
official  paper  in  effect  after  the  effective 
date  of  this  Act  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  ref- 
erence to  the  Department  of  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs or  to  the  Secretary  of  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs, respectively. 

EFFECTIVE  DATE 

Sk.  6.  This  Act  and  the  amendments 
made  by  this  Act  shall  take  effect  at  such 
time  as  may  be  specified  by  the  President  by 
Executive  order,  but  such  time  may  not  be 
later  than  six  months  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

Bir.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  to  Join  with  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  South  Carolina,  Senator 
THUHMOini,  in  introducing  a  bill  to  ele- 
vate the  Veterans'  Administration  to  a 
Cabinet-level  executive  department. 

I  would  like  to  recognize  the  contri- 
bution of  Senator  TBtnufoin>  on 
behalf  of  our  Nation's  veterans.  Sena- 
tor Tbubmohd's  involvement  with  vet- 
erans' affairs  goes  back  to  the  initi- 
ation of  the  Veterans'  Committee  as  a 
standing  committee  of  the  U.S. 
Senate.  His  tireless  dedication  to  vet- 
erans' issues  is  well  known  to  all  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate,  and  it  is  a  distinct 
privilege  for  me  to  Join  with  Senator 
THUBMOin)  in  the  introduction  of  this 
very,  very  important  piece  of  legisla- 


tion to  elevate  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration to  Cabinet  leveL 

I  would  like  to  point  out,  in  addition 
to  the  comments  made  by  my  distin- 
guished colleague,  that  the  Veterans' 
Administration  does  have  an  extraor- 
dinary responsibility  to  the  28  million 
veterans  of  America  and  their  families 
as  well. 

Given  this  very  real  and  substantial 
secondary  level  of  benefidarlea.  the 
Veterans'  Administration  has  the  po- 
tential for  affecting  the  health  and 
well-being  of  more  than  79  million 
Americans— approximately  one-third 
of  the  population  of  the  United  States. 

I  tMnk  it  is  fair  to  say  that  this  is 
the  largest  single  group  not  represent- 
ed by  the  direct  Cabinet-level  repre- 
sentation, veterans,  their  families,  all 
the  builders,  the  financiers,  and  those 
involved  In  health  care,  because  virtu- 
ally one  out  of  every  three  Americans 
is  in  some  way  affected  by  the  veter- 
ans of  our  coimtry  or  the  VA  Adminis- 
tration's service. 

Madam  President,  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration is  now  entering  its  57th 
year  of  service  to  the  Nation's  veter- 
ans. Although  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration's high  standards  of  service 
have  not  changed,  the  range  of  service 
offered,  and  the  logistics  of  adminis- 
tering those  services  have  expanded 
almost  exponentially.  From  its  humble 
beginnings  of  a  few  hospitals  and 
nursing  homes,  to  today's  netwoi^  of 
world-class  medical  centers  and  affili- 
ated medical  schools,  as  well  as  a  na- 
tionwide ssrstem  which  annually  ad- 
ministers billions  of  dollars  of  Federal 
benefits  to  individuals,  the  Veterans' 
Administration  plays  an  Important 
and  expanding  role  in  health-care  and 
delivery  of  benefits  throughout  this 
country. 

The  Veterans'  Administration  is  the 
largest  independent  agency  in  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  with  a  budget  in 
excess  of  $27  billion  and  218,000  full- 
time  employees,  making  the  number 
of  personnel  second  only  to  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  and  the  Postal 
Service. 

I  might  point  out,  of  course,  that  the 
Department  of  Defense  is  well  repre- 
sented at  the  Cabinet  level. 

It  is  the  largest  health-care  delivery 
system  in  the  world,  with  172  major 
medical  centers.  228  outpatient  clinics, 
and  119  nursing  homes.  The  VA's  in- 
surance program  is  the  largest  in  the 
United  States,  and  beneficiary  pay- 
ments for  VA  compensation,  pension 
and  benefit  programs— ranging  from 
education  assistance  to  rehabilitation 
and  Job  training— exceed  $15  billion  a 
year.  The  VA  Home  Loan  Program, 
which  has  guaranteed  home  loans  of 
$266  billion  since  the  inception  of  the 
program,  has  had  a  major  impact  on 
the  economic  well-being  of  the  coun- 
try. 
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Ai  tbe  fonner  chainum  of  the 
OmmUi  Yatenni'  AiSatn  Committee, 
u  tbe  vanldnc  mlnmrity 
r.  I  am  teoJUw  with  the  Veter- 
Ai^iiliililntliHri  broad  scope  of 
It  la  with  thta  knowledge- 
and  amvedatlan  for  the  tremendous 
burden  of  rwpnnaibiltty  idaced  on  the 
itaoalden  of  any  VA  Administrator— 
that  I  urie  my  oolleafluea  to  support 
ttala  bill  whldi  would  elevate  the  Vet- 
erans' AiknlniBtration  to  a  Cabinet- 
levd  departmoit,  thereby  placing  the 
▼A  AdBtnMrator  at  a  level  ctnmnen- 
sorafee  with  bla  revmaribUltieB.  and  es- 
tiWIihtng  the  Administiator  In  a  read- 
ily amTllilf  role  as  counsel  to  the 
President,  as  a  member  of  the  Cabinet. 

Cattromnc  the  defidt-plagued  Fed- 
eral budget  has  eoosumed  vast  quanti- 
ttaa  of  pubUe  resources  and  effort  In 
neent  years.  lUs  nompleT  process  re- 
quires eatan  and  responsible  d^bers- 
tlon  from  those  most  directly  affected 
bar  the  distrfbutlao  of  our  increasingly 
limited  supply  of  funds.  The  men  and 
women  who  sit  In  daily  counsel  with 
the  President  ezerdse  that  dellbera- 
tkm  to  the  best  of  their  abilities  and 
do  so  with  the  greater  good  of  the 
Nation  foremost  In  their  minds.  In 
view  of  the  Veterans'  Administration's 
«»""—"■»  impact  on  our  society,  and  in 
oonsideration  of  its  size,  it  is  essential 
that  the  Administrator  of  Veterans' 
Affairs  partldpate  in  those  important 
discussions  with  the  President  and  his 
Cabinet 

The  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs—because he  oversees  an  agency 
that  must  mnT<ini«»  every  available 
dollar— is  well  versed  in  budgets  and 
the  ooooept  of  a  greater  good.  I  believe 
the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs, by  the  very  nature  of  the  posi- 
tion, would  be  an  asset  to  the  Presi- 
dent's Cabinet  as  its  members  work  to- 
gether to  bring  the  Federal  budget 
under  some  semblance  of  control. 
Clearly.  Ifadam  President,  an  agency 
tliat  has  been  so  much  a  part  of  this 
Nation,  and  has  done  so  much  good 
for  veterans,  has  more  than  proven 
tts^  worthy  of  elevation  to  a  Cablnet- 
levd  department 

The  paauge  of  time  has  brought 
with  it  larger  responsibilities  to  the 
Veterans'  Administration  and  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  Veterans'  Affairs. 
Madam  President  the  increased  im- 
portanee  and  reqxmsibilities  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration  warrant  the 
Agency's  elevation  to  a  Cabinet-level 
department  uid  the  time  has  come  to 
a^noirtedge.  in  a  meaningful  way,  the 
true  importance  of  this  Agency. 

Ifadam  President  I  Join  America's 
vetenuiB  in  acknowledging  the  long- 
standing commitment  of  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  South  Caroli- 
na, Senator  Tmiuioiis.  and  his  work 
OB  behalf  of  veterans.  His  ocnunitment 
to  ensuring  fair,  reasonable,  and  re- 
spmMJhle  Ifglslatlon  for  veterans  is  re- 
flected in  many  of  the  benefit  pro- 


grams administered  by  the  VA  that 
cams  about  through  his  efforts.  It  is 
my  hope  that  his  work  to  have  the 
Veterans'  Administration  recognized 
as  a  Cabinet-level  department  will 
enjoy  similar  success.  I  am  pleased  to 
join  him  in  asking  for  the  support  of 
the  Senate  in  seeking  the  speedy  adop- 
tion of  this  important  proposal. 

I  have  been  advised  that  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  [Mr.  Hbcht]  asks  to  be 
added  as  a  cosponsor.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  he  be  so  added. 

I  have  also  been  advised  that  Sena- 
tor Craitston,  the  chairman  of  the 
Veterans'  Committee,  has  also  asked 
to  be  a  cosponsor.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  he  be  so  added. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out Objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


By  Mr.  CHAFEE  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Staitord,  Mr.  Baucus,  and 
Mr.  Pnx): 

S.  634.  A  bill  to  require  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  to  conduct  a  study  of  the 
measures  available  to  reduce  the  ad- 
verse effect  discarding  or  dumping  of 
plastic  on  land  and  in  the  waters  have 
on  the  environment,  including  the  ef- 
fects on  fish  and  wildlife:  To  make  rec- 
ommendations for  eliminating  or  less- 
ening such  adverse  effects;  and  to  re- 
quire the  Administrator  of  the  Elnvi- 
romaental  Protection  Agency  to  con- 
trol the  pollution  of  the  environment 
caused  by  the  discarding  of  plastics  on 
the  land  and  in  water;  to  the  Conunit- 
tee  on  Environment  and  Public  Works. 

S.  535.  A  bill  to  implement  the  provi- 
sions of  Annex  to  the  International 
Convention  for  the  Prevention  of  Pol- 
lution from  Ships,  as  modified  by  the 
Protocol  of  1978;  to  the  Committee  on 
Environment  and  Public  Works. 

PLASTIC  WASTZ  LKGISLATION 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  Introduce  today  two  bills 
which  address  the  adverse  effects  of 
plastic  waste  on  the  environment,  es- 
pecially its  effect  on  fish  and  wildlife. 

Owr  the  last  decade,  there  has  been 
growing  concern  among  conservation- 
ists and  scientists  over  discarded  plas- 
tic in  our  Nation's  waters  and  on  land. 
Entrapment  in  plastic  debris  such  as 
six-pack  holders,  packing  bands,  lost 
or  discarded  fishing  nets,  and  inges- 
tion of  plastic  materials  is  known  to 
kill  thousands  of  birds,  seals,  turtles, 
sea  Hons,  and  fish  each  year. 

My  bills  will  require  that  all  plastic 
six-pack  holders  be  made  from  degrad- 
able  materials,  and  will  require  that 
EPA  provide  Congress  with  recommen- 
dations on  how  to  reduce  the  harmful 
effects  of  plastic  pollution  on  the  envi- 
ronment. A  separate  bill  will  imple- 
ment the  terms  of  an  intematioiud 
treaty  which  makes  it  illegal  for  ships 
to  intentionally  dump  plastic  garbage 
in  UJS.  waters. 

Tbe  Elnvironmental  Protection 
Agency  recently  commissioned  a  study 


entitled  "Use  and  Disposal  of  Nonbio- 
degradable Plastics  In  the  Marine  and 
Great  Lakes  Environment"  which 
points  to  a  growing  body  of  evidence 
that  plastic,  when  Improperly  disposed 
of,  harms  the  oceans  and  Its  inhabit- 
ants in  a  multitude  of  ways. 

After  World  War  II,  plastic  materi- 
als displayed  a  hundredfold  growth  in 
the  marketplace.  Metal,  glass,  paper, 
and  cloth  have  rapidly  replaced  plastic 
In  thousands  of  products.  In  1985 
about  50  billion  pounds  of  plastics 
were  used. 

Of  the  total,  over  10  billion  pounds 
were  used  in  packaging  applications,  a 
substantia  portion  of  which  makes  its 
way  into  our  marine  environment. 
Lightweight  plastic  products  discarded 
in  the  water  neither  sink  nor  disinte- 
grate. This  debris  Is  virtually  invisible 
to  many  types  of  marine  life,  and  can 
float  for  years,  causing  entrapment 
and  killing  marine  ftntmn.i«  before 
eventually  washing  ashore. 

Plastic  debris  also  poses  a  hazard  to 
fish  and  wildlife  through  ingestion. 
Raw  plastic  particles,  from  which  plas- 
tic products  are  manufactured,  enter 
the  waters  from  manufacturing  plants 
or  are  lost  from  ships.  Fish  and  wild- 
life eat  these  particles  and  plastic  bags 
because  of  their  resemblance  to  natu- 
ral food.  Autopsies  of  sea  turtles,  seals 
and  sea  birds  have  revealed,  in  some 
cases,  several  pounds  of  ingested  plas- 
tic. 

Another  major  problem  tied  to  plas- 
tic debris  is  ghost  fishing,  or  the  tend- 
ency of  lost  or  discarded  nets  to  con- 
tinue to  catch  fish  indefinitely.  Be- 
cause th^se  nets  are  made  from  dura- 
ble plastics,  they  trap  and  kill  sealif  e 
for  decades. 

The  plastic  pollution  problem  has 
grown  to  such  a  point  that  we  cannot 
walk  to  our  Nation's  beaches  and 
parks  without  encountering  plastic 
litter.  Beach  cleanup  efforts  in  some 
coastal  l^tes,  including  Rhode  Island, 
have  r^ulted  in  the  collection  of 
many  thousands  of  discarded  plastic 
products  including  six-pack  holders, 
packing  bands,  pieces  of  fishing  nets, 
and  containers. 

It  is  also  reported  that  marine  debris 
poses  hasards  to  seagoing  vessels.  Pro- 
pellers, lAiafts.  and  intakes  of  marine 
vessels  have  been  fouled  by  floating 
nets  and  other  plastic  debris.  Plastic 
debris  al40  poses  a  threat  to  divers. 

We  cannot  continue  to  ignore  the 
adverse  environmental  impacts  of 
these  mstterials.  Congress  needs  to 
carefully  examine  the  environmental 
pollution  of  discarded  plastics  on  land 
and  in  waters  and  take  appropriate 
steps  to  Correct  the  problem. 

My  bills  tackle  the  plastics  pollution 
problem  In  the  following  ways: 

First,  tlie  EPA  Administrator  will  be 
required  to  bxiild  upon  the  aforemen- 
tioned study  documenting  the  extent 
of  plastic  pollution  in  the  environ- 


ment and  recommend  to  Congress 
methods  available  to  eliminate  or 
lessen  the  adverse  effects  of  the  pollu- 
tion. Specifically  EPA  wUl  be  required 
to  look  at  the  feasibility  of  using  de- 
gradable  plastics  in  fish  nets,  packing 
bands  and  other  plastic  products 
which  pose  a  threat  to  the  enviro- 
ment.  EPA  will  also  evaluate  the  use 
of  incentives  to  reduce  improper  plas- 
tics disposal,  such  as  recycling,  boun- 
ties and  rewards. 

In  undertaking  this  study,  the  Ad- 
ministrator will  consiilt  with  the  VJS. 
Pish  and  Wildlife  Service,  other  Gov- 
ernment departments  or  agencies 
doing  research  in  this  area,  as  well  as 
the  affected  industries. 

The  bill  provides  for  a  ban  of  nonde- 
gradable  plastic  six-pack  holders  and 
other  plastic  beverage  connecting  de- 
vices. EPA  is  required  to  issue  the  reg- 
ulation 18  months  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  act. 

Mr.  President,  I'd  like  to  add  that  11 
States,  including  my  own  State  of 
Rhode  Island,  have  banned  the  sale  of 
nondegradable  six-pack  holders.  Other 
States  include  Connecticut,  Delaware, 
Maine,  Massachusetts,  New  York,  New 
Jersey,  Oregon,  Vermont,  California, 
and  Alaska. 

My  second  bill  addresses  a  major 
source  of  plastic  pollution:  plastic  gar- 
bage intentionally  dvunped  from 
ocean-going  vessels.  This  bill  creates 
domestic  legislation  which  implements 
the  provisions  of  Armex  V  of  the 
International  Convention  for  the  Pre- 
vention of  Pollution  from  Ships,  com- 
monly known  as  MARPOL.  Tliis  ap- 
proach, endorsed  by  the  Coast  Guard, 
would  make  it  illegal  for  ships  operat- 
ing in  U.S.  waters  to  intentionally 
dump  plastic  garbage. 

According  to  the  EPA  study,  most  of 
the  plastic  debris  in  the  marine  envi- 
ronment comes,  from  ocean  sources. 
That  amoimt  is  estimated  at  6.4  mil- 
lion metric  tons  per  year.  While  acci- 
dental loss  of  plastic  items  from  ocean 
sources  contributes  to  the  problem  of 
debris,  deliberate  disposal  at  sea  is  a 
greater  problem. 

The  United  States  is  expected  to 
ratify  Marpol  Annex  V  within  the 
next  few  weeks.  My  bill  will  assure 
that  domestic  legislation  implement- 
ing the  provisions  of  this  important 
annex  will  be  enacted  without  delay. 
Companion  legislation  implementing 
Annex  V  has  already  been  introduced 
In  the  House  of  Representatives  by 
Mr.  Stxtdds.  This  legislation  takes  a 
giant  step  toward  eliminating  plastic 
waste  from  our  ocean  and  coastal  envi- 
ronment. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate 
wiU  Join  me  in  this  effort  to  reduce 
the  plastic  pollution  of  our  land  and 
waters. 


By  Mr.  NICKLES: 
8.  536.  A  bill  to  eliminate  artificial 
distortions  and  enhance  competition 


in  the  natural  gas  marketplace;  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

NATUBAL  GAS  RBCXTLATOBT  RKFORM  ACT 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President  today 
I  am  introducing  the  Natiuid  Gas  Reg- 
ulatory Reform  Act  of  1987,  a  bill 
which  wUl  help  assure  this  Nation  a 
reliable,  long-term  supply  of  natural 
gas  at  reasonable  prices. 

Over  the  past  decade,  the  Federal 
Government  has  seriously  distorted 
the  natural  gas  marketplace.  Federal 
price  controls  Induced  producers  to 
drill  for  high-cost  gas  when  there  were 
large  volumes  of  "old"  gas  that  could 
have  been  produced  in  the  absence  of 
the  artifically  low  Federal  price  ceil- 
ings. In  addition.  Federal  law  contin- 
ues to  require  that  natural  gas  be  set 
aside  as  a  special  fuel  and  not  be  per- 
mitted to  be  used  in  large  industrial  or 
utility  applications  despite  its  abun- 
dance. The  partial  decontrol  of  natu- 
ral gas  in  1985  has  resulted  in  a  tre- 
mendous surplus  of  natural  gas.  but 
continued  regulation  of  "old"  gas  has 
caused  much  of  this  least  expensive 
gas  source  to  be  shut  in.  As  a  result, 
gas  end  users  are  paying  unnecessarily 
higher  prices  for  gas,  both  when  di- 
rectly purchased  and  when  used  in  the 
form  of  electricity  produced  from  gas. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing 
today  will  help  relieve  residential, 
commercial,  and  industrial  natural  gas 
consumers  from  these  Government- 
created  market  distortions  which  Jeop- 
ardize future  domestic  supplies,  and 
therefore,  the  future  prices  U.S.  con- 
siuners  will  pay  for  natural  gas. 

The  Natural  Gas  Regulatory 
Reform  Act  of  1987  will  deregulate  all 
remaining  regulated  natural  gas  by  re- 
leasing the  gas  from  Federal  wellhead 
price  controls  as  gas  contracts  are  re- 
negotiated or  renewed.  The  act  will 
eliminate  the  artificial  and  unneces- 
sary restrictions  imposed  by  the  Con- 
gress in  1978  on  fuel  use  by  electric 
utilities  and  major  industrial  compa- 
nies. In  addition,  the  act  ends  the  "in- 
cremental pricing"  provisions  of  the 
Natiu-al  Gas  Policy  Act,  which  also  dis- 
tort market  price  signals  to  both  resi- 
dential and  industrial  gas  consiuners. 
These  first  three  provisions  of  the  bill 
are  virtually  identical  to  the  measures 
that  I  introduced  on  Jtme  13.  1985,  as 
S.  1302.  In  addition,  the  bill  provides  a 
limited  protection  against  antitrust 
action  for  independent  producers  who 
form  cooperative  associations  to 
market  natural  gas. 

When  President  Reagan  removed 
price  and  allocation  controls  from  the 
domestic  petroleum  Industry  in  1981, 
improved  market  efficiencies  promptly 
brought  down  the  price  U.S.  consum- 
ers paid  for  petroleum  products,  de- 
creased our  imports  and  increased  do- 
mestic oil  production.  In  1978,  Con- 
gress partially  laid  the  groundwork  for 
eventual  decontrol  of  natiural  gas 
prices  by  decontrolling  "new"  gas  sup- 


plies in  the  mid-1980's.  Unfortunately. 
Congress  left  half  of  America's  gas 
under  permanent  regulation.  These 
steps  to  remove  price  controls  from 
"new"  gas  in  1985,  and  the  effort  by 
the  Federal  Elnergy  Regulatory  Com- 
mission to  address  "old"  gas  pricing  in 
Order  No.  451,  have  already  signifi- 
cantly increased  supplies  of  natural 
gas  and  lowered  the  average  price  of 
natural  gas  for  consumers.  But  by 
leaving  half  of  the  Nation's  natural 
gas  forever  regulated,  existing  law  con- 
tinues to  encourage  the  shutting  in  of 
gas  reserves  that  may  be  economically 
feasible  to  produce  at  market  prices. 
My  bill  would  end  that  and  thereby 
encourage  the  production  of  domestic 
gas  that  will  otherwise  never  be  pro- 
duced. 

The  Natural  Gas  Regulatory 
Reform  Act  of  1987  wiU  accelerate  the 
free  market  process  of  increasing  sup- 
plies and  lowering  prices  to  consumers 
by  gradually  decontrolling  "old"  gas 
supplies  as  contracts  expire  or  are  re- 
negotiated. Thus,  this  bill  enhances 
supply  and  avoids  premature  shutting 
in  and  abandonment  of  older,  still  pro- 
ductive fields  without  any  attendant 
price  shock  to  consumers.  Important- 
ly, this  bill  does  not  abrogate  any  ex- 
isting contracts.  Parties  to  the  "old" 
gas  supply  contract  are  free  to  negoti- 
ate a  new  market-based  price— be  it 
higher  or  lower— without  Federal  Gov- 
ernment Interference.  Under  this  bill, 
the  parties  are  also  free  to  elect  to  do 
nothing  at  all  and  allow  the  contract 
to  run  at  the  old  price  until  the  expi- 
ration date,  at  which  point  the  con- 
tract is  open  for  renegotiation. 

The  FERC  has  taken  a  major  step 
toward  revising  "old"  gas  contract 
prices  in  its  Order  No.  451  by  allowing 
gas  held  artificially  below  market 
prices  to  be  renegotiated  to  a  level 
closer  to  market  values.  Although  I 
am  encouraged  by  the  steps  the  Com- 
mission has  taken  at  the  request  of 
the  Department  of  Energy  to  move 
forward  to  address,  through  existing 
law,  the  distortion  in  the  natural  gas 
market  brought  about  by  the  price 
controls  in  the  Natural  Gas  Act  and 
perpetuated  by  the  Natiual  Gas  Policy 
Act  of  1978.  While  the  Commission's 
actions  in  Order  No.  451  will  help  alle- 
viate some  of  the  regulation-induced 
distortions  in  the  natural  gas  market, 
the  Commission  cannot  entirely  elimi- 
nate these  distortions.  This  is  because 
existing  law  does  not  give  the  Commis- 
sion the  authority  to  "deregulate"  old 
gas. 

Existing  law  permits  setting  the 
price  of  natural  gas  at  "just  and  rea- 
sonable" levels.  What  is  a  "Just  and 
reasonable"  price  imder  Federal  law 
does  not  necessarily  reflect  the  true 
fair  market  value  of  gas  at  any  par- 
ticular point  in  time.  Moreover,  exist- 
ing law  precludes  both  price  and 
supply  flexibility  and  precludes  the 
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I  am  not  introducing  this  legislation 
out  of  dtantlafaction  with  the  efforts 
of  the  OommiaakHi— they  are  doing 
what  they  can.  I  am  introducing  this 
Irglslatinn  becauae  I  recognize  that 
the  Oommlnlon  is  precluded  under 
current  law  from  doing  more.  This  leg- 
Uii«»tM«  is  Intended  to  build  on  what 
the  Commiasion  has  done  in  Order  No. 
451.  Moreover,  Order  No.  451  is  in  llti- 
gatloo  and  the  courts  must  nile  on  its 
validity— not  because  it  is  bad  policy, 
but  because  It  may.  as  alleged  by  some, 
be  beyood  the  Coinmissl<»i'8  statutory 
authinity.  Order  No.  451  is  not  a  pana- 
cea, as  it  does  not  restore  true  supply 
unA  4fWii>''»**  mechanisms  to  the  natu- 
ral gas  market.  However,  Order  No. 
451  to  a  good  step  in  the  correct  direc- 
tion of  moving  natural  gas  pricing 
doaer  to  a  free  mai^et. 

Finally.  I  remind  my  distinguished 
colleagues  that  "old"  natural  gas  is 
the  (HOly  American  natural  resource 
that  to  price  controlled  at  its  source. 
Natural  gas  to  natural  gas,  irrespective 
of  the  date  it  was  discovered.  Surely, 
we  have  had  sufficient  recent  experi- 
ence in  Federal  intervention  in  oil  and 
gas  price  ocmtroto  to  enable  us  to  con- 
clude that  wellhead  price  ceilings  are 
both  ecooomlcally  inefficient  and  do 
not  provide  long-term  price  benefits  to 
consumers.  It  to  time  for  the  Congress 
to  enact  a  mechanism  to  eliminate  the 
last  remaining  category  of  fossil  fuel 
price  controls.  Title  I  of  the  legislation 
I  am  Introducing  today  will  provide 
that  decontrol  mechanism,  and  it  does 
so  without  abrogating  natural  gas  con- 
tracta. 

In  addition,  the  legislation  that  I  am 
introducing  wUl  remove  Federal  legal 
barriers  that  prevent  natural  gas  con- 
sumers frran  m»Hng  prudent  fuel 
choices.  Title  n,  repeal  of  the  gas  use 
reatrlctian  provisions  of  the  Power- 
plant  and  Industrial  Fuel  Use  Act  of 
1978.  and  title  m.  repeal  of  the  incre- 
mental pricing  requirements  in  title  n 
of  the  Natural  Oas  PoUcy  Act  of  1978, 
are  similar  to  the  same  titles  of  S. 
1302.  which  I  Introduced  on  June  13, 
1985.  The  titles  in  the  measure  I  am 
Introducing  today  are  identical  in  text 
to  the  bill  introduced  last  month  by 
Senator  JomraroH,  the  distinguished 
chabman  of  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources.  8.  85,  of  which 
I  am  a  eoaponsor. 

Along  with  the  natural  gas  pricing 
and  consumer  fuel  choice  measures  in 
thto  bill.  I  am  including  a  provision  de- 
signed to  facilitate  the  evolution  of 
direct  sales  of  natural  gas  between 
eonsumen  and  independent  producers. 
Title  IV  permits  independent  produers 
to  form  cooperatives  to  meet  the  new 
rtfmanrts  of  the  gas  marketplace  for 
the  direct  marketing  of  their  gas.  Thto 
provtolon   provides   the    independent 


producer  cooperative  association  with 
a  defense  against  Federal  antitrust 
laws,  provided  that  the  cooperative  as- 
sociation to  volimtary,  to  composed 
only  of  independent  producers  and 
that  the  cooperative  association  does 
not  take  actions  which  are  intended  to 
reduce  competition.  The  provision  ex- 
pressly exludes  agreements  that  have 
"the  purpose  of  raising  prices"  outside 
the  narrowly  drafted  permissible  activ- 
ity of  pooling  their  natural  gas  so  that 
the  cooperative  members  can  bargain 
effectively  with  gas  purchasers. 

Tlie  term  "independent  producer"  in 
thto  provtolon  to  defined  as  any  person 
whose  natural  gas  production  does  not 
exceed  5.6  million  cubic  feet  per  day 
and  to  not  an  interstate  pipeline,  intra- 
state pipeline,  or  local  gas  dtotribution 
company  or  an  affiliate  of  such 
person.  The  5.6  million  cubic  feet  per 
day  limitation  was  chosen  because  it 
approximates  the  Btu  equivalent  of 
the  1,000  barrel  per  day  limitations  ap- 
plied to  "independent"  oil  producers  In 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  with  re- 
spect to  the  percentage  depletion  al- 
lowance and  the  special  rates  provi- 
sions of  the  crude  oil  windfall  profit 
tax. 

Ekiactment  of  thto  marketing  cooper- 
ative provision  will  lower  the  price  of 
natural  gas  sold  directly  to  local  gas 
dtotribution  companies  and  Industrial 
users,  as  well  as  to  pipelines,  by  in- 
creasing competition  among  the  sellers 
of  natural  gas  in  the  gas  fields.  With 
its  Order  No.  436,  the  FERC  to  improv- 
ing the  ability  of  gas  consumers  to 
purchase  gas  at  more  favorable  prices 
by  selecting  among  competing  sellers. 
However,  in  today's  evolving  natural 
gaa  marketplace,  pipeline  affiliates 
and  major  producers  enjoy  tremen- 
dous advantages  in  marketing  gas  to 
hlgh-voliune  gas  consumers,  especially 
if  the  consumers  are  their  traditional 
customers  or  their  own  affiliates.  Title 
rv  wU  give  independent  producers  an 
opportunity  to  form  marketing  coop- 
eratives to  pool  their  gas  reserves,  in 
order  to  improve  their  ability  to  com- 
pete with  pipelines  and  major  produc- 
ers for  the  direct  sales  market.  Clear- 
ly, the  consumer  will  benefit  from  the 
increased  competition. 

I  am  studying  various  additional  leg- 
islative solutions  designed  to  alleviate 
the  difficulties  gas  producers  are 
having  in  selling  their  gas  to  end 
users.  I  am  particularly  concerned 
that  many  gas  producers  are  encoim- 
teiing  difficulty  in  securing  pipeline 
space  for  their  gas  sales  and  their  need 
for  access  through  non-Order  No.  436 
pipelines. 

ls\  summary,  my  bill  will  help  relieve 
reddential.  commercial  and  industrial 
natural  gas  consiuners  from  Govern- 
ment-created market  distortions  which 
Jeopardize  fut\u-e  supplies  and  prices. 
In  addition,  thto  bill  provides  an  op- 
portunity for  Congress  to  make  the 
changes  necessary  to  boost  the  de- 


pressed natural  gas  indiistry.  Consimi- 
ers  and  the  industry  would  both  bene- 
fit from  thto  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  Natural  Oas 
Regulatory  Reform  Act  of  1987  be 
printed  at  thto  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RacoRO,  as  follows: 

S.  534S 

Be  it  enacted,  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Rej>Te*entatix>e*  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congreu  astembled, 
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terms  after  the  date  of  enactmott  of  this 
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"(iv)  natural  gas  exempted  from  the  oper- 
ation of  subtitle  A  of  title  I  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 121(f)." 

REPEAL  OP  PROVISIONS  ALLOWING  REDIPOSI- 
TION  OP  PRICE  CONTROLS  AND  REPORT  TO  THE 
CONGRESS 

Sbc.  103.  (a)  Sections  122  and  507  of  the 
Natural  Oas  PoUcy  Act  of  1978  (15  U.S.C. 
3332  and  3417)  are  repealed. 

(b)  the  table  of  contents  of  the  Natural 
Oas  PoUcy  Act  of  1978  (IS  U.S.C.  3301  note) 
is  amended  by  striking  the  items  relating  to 
sections  122  and  507. 

TITLE   II— REPEAL   OF   CERTAIN   SEC- 
TIONS  OF   THE   POWERPLANT   AND 
INDUSTRIAL  FUEL  USE  ACT  OF  1973 
Sbc.  201.  (a)  The  foUowing  sections  of  the 
Powerplant  and  Industrial  P^lel  Use  Act  of 
1978  (42  U.S.C.  8301  et  seq.)  are  repealed: 

(1)  sections  103  (aK16).  (aK18).  (aK19), 
and  (aK29>-<42  U.S.C.  8302  (a)(16),  (aK18). 
(aK19).  and(aK29)): 

(2)  sections  201  and  202  (42  U.S.C.  8311 
and  8312); 

(3)  section  302  (42  U.S.C.  8342); 

(4)  section  401  (42  U.S.C.  8371); 

(5)  secUon  402  (42  U.S.C.  8372);  and 

(6)  secUon  405  (42  U.S.C.  8375). 

(b)  The  table  of  contents  of  the  Power- 
plant  and  Industrial  Fuel  Use  Act  of  1978  is 
amended  by  strildng  the  items  relating  to 
the  sections  repealed  by  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section. 

CONPORMING  AMENDMENTS 

Sec.  202.  (a)  Section  102  of  the  Power- 
plant  and  Industrial  Fuel  Use  Act  of  1978 
(42  U.S.C.  8301)  is  amended  by  striking  "and 
major  fuel-burning  Installations"  and  "and 
new"  wherever  these  phrases  appear. 

(b)  Section  103  of  the  Powerplant  and  In- 
dustrial Fuel  Use  Act  of  1978  (42  U.S.C. 
8302)  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subaecUon  (aX13KB).  by— 

(A)  striking  clause  (U)(III); 

(B)  striking  ";  or"  at  the  end  of  clause 
(UKII),  and  inserting  a  period  in  its  place; 
and 

(C)  inserting  "and"  at  the  end  of  clause 
(UXI): 

(2)  in  subsection  (aXlS),  by  striking  "or 
major  fuel-burning  Installation"  and  "or 
new"  wherever  these  phrases  appear, 

(3)  in  sulJMCtion  (aX20),  by  striking  "or 
major  fuel-burning  Installation"; 

(4)  by  redeaignatlng  subaections  (aX17), 
(axao),    (aX21),    (aX22),    (aX23).    (aX24), 


(aX2S).  (aX2e).  (aX27),  and  (aX28)  as  sub- 
seeUons  (aXlO,  (aX17),  (aX18).  (aX19). 
(aX20),  (aX21),  (aX22),  (aX23).  (aX34),  and 
(aX25); 

(5)  in  subsection  (b),  by  striking  "or  major 
fuel-burning  Installation"  wherever  this 
phrase  appears; 

(6)  in  subaecUon  (bXlXD).  by  striking 
everthing  after  "synthetic  gas  Involved"  and 
inserting  in  its  place  a  period:  and 

(7)  by  striking  subsection  (bX3),  and  re- 
designating subsection  (bX4>  as  subsection 
(bX3). 

(c)  Section  104  of  the  Powerplant  and  In- 
dustrial Fuel  Use  Act  of  1978  (42  UJ5.C. 
8303)  is  amended  to  read  as  foUows: 

"The  provisions  of  the  Act  shall  apply  in 
aU  the  States,  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  territo- 
ries and  possessions  of  the  United  States, 
except  Hawaii  and  Alaska.". 

(d)  Section  303  of  the  Powerplant  and  In- 
dustrial Fuel  Use  Act  of  1978  (42  VJB.C. 
8343)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  "or  installation"  and  "or  in- 
stallations" wherever  the  phrases  appear, 

(2)  by  striking  "or  302"  wherever  the 
phrase  appears; 

(3)  by  striking  subsection  (aX3); 

(4)  by  amending  subsection  (bXl)  to  read 
as  foUows: 

"(1)  The  Secretary  may  prohibit  by  rule, 
the  use  of  natural  gas  or  petroleum  under 
section  301(b)  In  existing  electric  power- 
plants."; 

(5)  in  subsection  (bX3),  by  striking  "or 
major  fuel-burning  Installation";  and 

(6)  by  amending  the  last  sentence  of  sub- 
section (bX3)  to  read  as  foUows:  "Any  such 
rules  shaU  not  apply  in  the  case  of  any  ex- 
isting electric  powerplant  with  respect  to 
which  a  comparable  prohibition  was  issued 
by  order.". 

(e)  Section  403  of  the  Powerplant  and  In- 
dustrial Fuel  Use  Act  of   1978  (42  U.S.C. 

8373)  is  amended  by  striking— 

(1)  in  subsection  (aXl),  "major  fuel-burn- 
ing installation,  or  other  unit"  and  the 
comma  immediately  preceding  ttiis  phrase 
and  "installation,  or  unit"  and  the  comma 
immediately  preceding  this  phrase; 

(2)  in  subsection  (a)(2),  "Installation,  or 
other  unit"  and  the  comma  immediately 
preceding  that  phrase,  and  "installation,  or 
unit"  and  the  comma  immediately  preced- 
ing that  phrase; 

(3)  in  subsection  (aX2),  the  last  sentence: 
and 

(4)  subsection  (aX3). 

(f)  Section  404  of  the  Powerplant  and  In- 
dustrial Fuel  Use  Act  of   1978  (42  U.S.C. 

8374)  is  amended  by  strildng- 

(1)  in  subsection  (c),  "new  or"  in  the 
phrase  "appUcable  to  any  new  or  existing 
electric  powerplant";  and 

(2)  subsection  (g). 

(g)  Section  701  of  the  Powerplant  and  In- 
dustrial Fuel  Use  Act  of   1978  (42  VJS.C. 

8411)  is  amended  by  striking- 

(1)  in  the  last  sentence  of  subsection  (b), 
"or  Installation"; 

(2)  subsection  (c); 

(3)  in  the  title  of  subsection  (d),  "And  Ex- 
emptions"; 

(4)  in  the  first  sentence  of  subsection 
(dXl),  "or  any  petition  for  any  order  grant- 
ing an  exemption  (or  permit"; 

(5)  In  subsection  (dXlXB)  "or  in  the  con- 
sideration of  such  petition.": 

(6)  In  subsection  (f),  "or  a  petition  for  an 
exemption  (or  permit)  under  this  Act  (other 
than  under  section  402  or  404,";  and 

(7)  subsection  (g). 

(h)  Section  702  of  the  Powerplant  and  In- 
dustrial Fuel  Use  Act  of   1978  (42  U.S.C. 

8412)  is  amended  by  striking— 


(1)  in  the  tiUe  of  subaecUon  (a),  "Or  EX- 
empUon"; 

(2)  in  subaecUon  (a),  "or  granting  an  ex- 
empUon  (or  permit)"; 

(3)  subsection  (b),  and  redesignating  sub- 
secUon  (c)  as  subaecUon  (b); 

(4)  in  the  first  aentenoe  of  subaecUon 
(bXl)  (as  redesignated),  "or  by  the  denial  of 
a  peUtioD  for  an  order  granting  an  exemp- 
tion (or  permit)  referred  to  In  subaecUon 
(b)."; 

(5)  in  the  first  sentence  of  subaecUon 
(bXl)  (as  redesignated),  "such  rule,  order,  or 
denial  is  published  under  subaecUon  (a)  or 
(b)"  and  inserting  in  its  place  "such  rule,  or 
order  is  published  under  subaecUon  (a)"; 

(6)  in  the  first  sentence  of  subaecUon 
(bX2)  (as  redesignated),  "the  rule,  order,  or 
denial"  and  inserting  in  its  place  "the  rule 
or  order"; 

(7)  in  the  second  sentence  of  suiwecUon 
(bX2)  (as  redesignated),  "(or  denial  there- 
of": and 

(8)  in  subsection  (bX3)  (as  redesignated), 
"any  such  rule,  order,  or  denial"  and  insert- 
ing in  its  place  "any  such  rule  or  order". 

(i)  Section  711  of  the  Powerplant  and  In- 
dustrial Fuel  Use  Act  of  1978  (42  VS.C. 
8421 )  is  amended  by  strildng  in  the  flivt  sen- 
tence of  subaecUon  (a),  "or  a  major  fuel- 
bumlng  Installation". 

(J)  Section  721  of  the  Powerplant  and  In- 
dustrial Fuel  Use  Act  of  1978  (42  U.S.C. 
8431)  is  amended  by  striking  subsection  (c) 
and  redesignating  subaecUon  (d)  as  subsec- 
tion (c). 

(k)  Section  723  of  the  Powerplant  and  In- 
dustrial Fuel  Use  Act  of  1978  (42  VS.C. 
8433)  is  amended  by  striking  subaecUon  (b) 
and  redesignating  subsections  (c)  and  (d)  as 
subsections  (b)  and  (c). 

(1)  Section  731  of  the  Powerplant  and  In- 
dustrial Fuel  Use  Act  of  1978  (42  VS.C. 
8441)  is  amended  by  striking- 

(1)  "or  major  fuel-burning  InstallaUon" 
wherever  the  phrase  appears;  and 

(2)  "title  II  or"  in  subaecUons  (aXl)  and 
(gX3). 

(m)  Section  745  of  the  Powerplant  and  In- 
dustrial Fuel  Use  Act  of  1978  (42  V£.C. 
8455)  Is  amended  by  strUUitg  in  the  first  sen- 
tence of  subsection  (a),  'from  new  and  exist- 
ing electric  powerplants  and  major  fuel- 
burning  installations"  and  inserting  in  its 
place  "from  existing  electric  powerplants". 

(n)  Section  761  of  the  Powerplant  and  In- 
dustrial Fuel  Use  Act  of  1978  (42  VS.C. 
8471)  is  amended  by  strildng- 

(1)  in  subsection  (a),  "any  existing  or  new 
electric  powerplant  or  major  fuel-burning 
installation"  and  inserting  in  its  place  "any 
existing  electric  powerplant";  and 

(2)  in  subsection  (b)— 

(A)  "new  or"  in  the  phrase  "In  the  case  of 
any  new  or  existing  faculty";  and 

(B)  "except  to  the  extent  provided  under 
section  212(b)  or  section  312(b)"  and  the 
conuna  immediately  preceding  that  phrase. 

TITLE  III— REPEIAL  OPINCREMENTAL 
PRICINO  REQUIREMENTS 

Sec.  301.  (a)  Subject  to  subsecUons  (b)  and 
(c)  of  this  section  title  II  of  the  Natural  Oas 
PoUcy  Act  of  1978  (15  U.S.C.  3341-3348)  la 
repealed,  and  the  items  relating  to  UUe  n 
are  stricken  from  the  table  of  contents  of 
that  Act. 

(b)  A  rule  promulgated  by  the  Commis- 
sion under  title  II  of  the  Natural  Oas  Policy 
Act  of  1078  shall  continue  in  effect  only 
with  respect  to  the  flowthrough  of  coats  in- 
curred before  the  enactment  of  this  section, 
including  any  surcharges  baaed  on  such 
costs. 


(e)Tbe( 
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(e)TlM 
•cUooto 


may  take  appropriate 
thiiMctlan. 
IV— IJIinVD         AMTTTRnST 
FOR     mOKPENDENT     OA8 
FRCXKICBt  OOOPKRATIVE8 


(a)  Tlw  torn  "antttnut  Uws" 
the  federal  lava  defined  In  aec- 
tloD  XST)  of  the  natural  Oas  FoUcy  Act  of 
19T8. 

(b)  Tbe  term  "independent  prodticer" 
meana  any  penon  wboae  natural  gas  pro- 
ductton  doea  not  exceed  5.6  mOllon  cubic 
feK  per  day.  provided,  however,  that  any 
penon  who  to  an  tnterrtate  pipdine,  intra- 
atate  pIpeWnf  or  local  dlitrlbutlon  otunpany. 
aa  dBftned  In  aaetton  XIB).  3(16)  and  2(17) 
of  the  Hataral  Oaa  Policy  Act  of  1978.  or 
who  la  an  afflliatit  of  such  person,  as  defined 
in  aectkm  XIT)  of  the  Natural  Oas  Policy 
Act  of  Itra,  Btay  not  be  considered  an  inde- 
pendent prodneer  for  the  purposes  of  this 
title. 

(e)  The  term  "independent  producer  coop- 
crattve"  shall  mean  any  iroup  of  independ- 
CBt  prodoeen  fanned  and  operated  for  the 
PMilMit  <tf  r~*"^t  natural  gas  to  enable  the 
ooopcrattve  members  to  bargain  effectively 
for  the  sale  of  the  natural  gas  to  any 
peiaan.  provided  that  such  group  is  not 
fonned  or  operated  for  the  purpose  of  rais- 
ing priees. 


.  4M.  (a)  In  any  action  under  the  anti- 
trust lawa.  the  formation  or  operation  of  an 
Independent  producer  cooperative  shall  not 
be  decaaed  ilMgal  per  se.  but  shall  be  Illegal 
only  tf  the  antlnompetitive  effects  substan- 
tlaUy  outweigh  the  procompetitive  effects. 

(b)  In  lieu  <rf  the  treble  damages  provided 
for  In  IB  VS.C.  section  15,  any  person  who 
Is  entitled  to  recover  damages  resulting 
from  the  formation  or  operation  of  an  inde- 
pcodent  producer  cooperative  shall  recover 
only  the  ar^Tial  damages  sustained. 

(e)  Nothing  in  this  UUe  shaU  affect  the 
aMUty  of  the  United  States,  any  SUte  or  a 
private  party  from  obtaining  an  Injunction 
agalnat  an  Independent  producer  coopera- 
tive for  conduct  that  is  proven  to  be  illegal 
under  the  standard  set  forth  in  section 
40Ka)  hereof. 


By  Mr.  ARMSTRONG  (for  him- 
self, Mr.  DoLS,  Mr.  Humphrey. 
and  Mr.  Obaioc): 
a  537.  A  bOl  to  amend  the  United 
States  Hoiiiring  Act  of  1937  to  encour- 
age resident  managemoit  of  public 
houslnc:  to  the  Cknnmlttee  on  Bank- 
ing, Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

■  IIIWT  mWMMMIJIT  or  mSLIC  HODSIXO 

•  Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President, 
today,  along  with  the  Republican 
leader.  Senator  Dole,  Senator  Oramm 
of  Texas,  and  Senator  Htjhfhrxt  of 
New  Hamq^hlre,  I  am  introducing  leg- 
islation which  would  help  give  resi- 
dents of  public  housing  the  chance  to 
manage  their  own  housing  projects.  I 
first  Introduced  this  legislation  in 
August  IMS  during  the  99th  Congress. 
I  do  so  again  this  year  because  I 
reaialn  strongly  committed  to  this  in- 
novative and  promising  idea. 

Resident  management  of  public 
housing  Is  not  a  new  concept,  but  one 
that  has  yet  to  reach  Its  full  potentlaL 
In  several  ettles  throughout  America, 
residents    of    several    projects    have 


Joined  together  to  take  control  of 
their  living  conditions  and,  indeed, 
their  lives.  They  have  done  so  with  a 
coaunitment.  determination.  and 
energy  that  is  both  breathtaking  and 
heartwarming  to  behold. 

Right  here  in  Washington,  DC,  in 
the  shadows  of  the  Capitol  Building, 
Kimi  Gray  of  the  Kenllworth-Parkside 
Resident  Management  Corp.  has  led 
the  Kenllworth  Gardens  project 
through  revolutionary  changes  over 
the  past  4  years.  According  to  a  study 
prepared  by  the  a(»x>unting  firm  Coo- 
pers and  Lybrand  for  the  National 
Center  for  Neighborh<x>d  Enterprise 
[NCNEl,  vast  improvements  have  oc- 
curred at  Kenllworth  since  1982  when 
the  residents  took  over.  For  the  1982 
to  1985  period: 

Rent  receipts  have  increased  77  per- 
cent. 

Welfare  dependency  was  reduced  50 
percent  wliile  income  from  work  in- 
creased 27  percent.  Many  families 
went  off  welfare  completely. 

Crime  has  been  reduced  by  75  per- 
cent transforming  a  once  dangerous 
neighborhood  to  one  where  residents 
work  happily  with  police  and  live  more 
siuCely. 

Administrative  costs  at  the  project 
were  redu<%d  by  over  60  percent  for  2 
(»asecutive  years.  Kenllworth  is  now 
generating  enough  revenues  to  pay  its 
own  operating  expenses  and  the  bulk 
of  its  energy  costs. 

But  what  cannot  be  measured  in  sta- 
tistics is  the  new  spirit  at  Kenllworth, 
the  atmosphere  of  hope  and  success 
that  is  now  part  of  life  there.  The  resi- 
dents have  made  it  happen  by  taking 
matters  into  their  own  hands. 

Other  resident  management  corpo- 
rations in  Boston.  St.  Louis,  New  Orle- 
ans, Chicago,  and  elsewhere  have  had 
similar  success.  But  the  potential  for 
resident  management  has  yet  to  be 
fully  realized,  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment can  play  a  positive  role  in  fur- 
ther encouraging  this  opportunity. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing 
would  provide  an  opportunity  for  resi- 
dents to  manage  their  own  public 
housing.  First,  the  legislation  sets 
forth  guidelines  under  which  residents 
may  establish  a  management  corpora- 
tioKi.  Second,  the  bill  provides  that 
resident  management  corporations 
would  be  eligible  to  enter  into  con- 
tracts with  local  public  housing  agen- 
cies to  undertake  all  responsibilities 
for  the  project.  In  doing  so,  residents 
would  not  lose  eligibility  for  compre- 
shensive  operating  assistance  provided 
under  the  law.  Third,  the  legislation 
would  allow  resident  management  cor- 
porations to  retain  any  income  earned 
as  a  result  of  efficient  management 
practices  and  plow  that  money  back 
into  project  improvements.  Fourth, 
the  legislation  allows  the  Secretary  of 
HUD,  at  the  request  of  resident  man- 
agement corporations,  to  waive  pre- 
vailing wage  requirements  and  other 


unnecessary  regulations  that  signifi- 
cantly Increase  the  cost  of  operating 
public  housing.  Finally,  the  legi^tlon 
authorises  HUD  to  provide  technical 
assistance  and  training  to  residents 
wishing;  to  establish  their  own  man- 
agement corporation. 

What  the  legislation  does  not  do  is 
require  any  public  housing  project  in 
the  United  States  to  establish  a  resi- 
dent management  program.  It  simply 
seeks  to  facilitate  such  a  program 
should  residents  of  a  project  voluntari- 
ly decide  to  imdertake  it. 

Mr.  President,  others  in  both  the 
House  gnd  Senate  have  advan(%d  simi- 
lar resident  management  proposals.  I 
commend  them  for  doing  so  and  look 
forward  to  woiiclng  with  them.  I  be- 
lieve this  will  be  the  year  a  resident 
management  program  is  enacted  into 
law.  I  will  do  my  best  to  ensure  that 
whatever  emerges  from  Congress  is 
the  most  sensible  and  effective  way  to 
pursue  so  promising  an  idea. 

Mr.  President,  in  closing  I  simply 
want  to  note  the  outstanding  efforts 
that  have  been  made  on  behalf  of  the 
resident  management  initiative  by  Bob 
Woodson  of  the  National  Center  for 
Neighorhood  Enterprise  [NCNE)  here 
in  Washington.  It  is  largely  through 
his  labors  that  so  many  have  come  to 
embrace  resident  management. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  two  articles  on  the  Kenll- 
worth-Parlcside  project  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record.  I  also  ask 
that  the  bUl  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record^  as  follows: 

s.  537 
Be  it  snocted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
RejneaeHtative*  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  CongreMS  assembled.  That  the 
United  States  Housing  Act  of  1937  is  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 

"RXSIDKirr  MAHAGKUXirr 

"Sac.  SO.  (a)  PuBPOSXS.— The  purposes  of 
this  section  are  to  provide  a  means  for  Im- 
proving existing  living  conditions  in  public 
housing  projects,  to  encourage  increased 
resident  management  of  public  housing 
projects,  and  to  provide  increased  flexibility 
for  pubUc  housing  projects  that  are  resident 
managed  by— 

"(1)  waiving  certain  statutory  and  regula- 
tory reqtiirements; 

"(2)  permitting  the  retention  and  use  for 
certain  purposes  of  any  revenues  exceeding 
operating  and  project  costs;  and 

"(3)  providing  funding,  from  amoimts  oth- 
erwise sjtrailable,  for  technical  assistance  to 
promote  formation  and  development  of  resi- 
dent management  entities. 

"(b)  PaoosAM  RaQimtnfKMTS.— 

"(1)  Rnaan  couHcn.— As  a  condition  of 
entering  Into  a  resident  mangement  pro- 
gram, the  elected  resident  council  of  a 
public  housing  project  shall  approve  the  es- 
tablishntent  of  a  resident  management  cor- 
poration. The  resident  management  corpo- 
ration and  the  resident  council  may  be  the 
same  organization,  if  the  organization  com- 
plies with  the  requirements  applicable  to 


both  the  corporation  and  ooundL  If  there  is 
no  elected  resident  council,  a  majority  of 
the  households  of  the  public  housing 
project  shall  approve  the  establishment  of  a 
resident  council  to  determine  the  f  easiltillty 
of  establishing  a  resident  management  cor- 
poration to  manage  the  project 

"(3)  PuBuc  HOOTnra  itA>A<mfXirr  sfbcial- 
xsT.— The  resident  council  of  a  public  hous- 
ing project  and  the  public  hotising  agency, 
in  cooperation  with  the  Secretary,  shall 
Jointly  select  a  qualified  public  housing 
management  specialist  to  sssist  in  determin- 
ing the  feasibility  of.  to  help  establish,  and 
to  provide  training  in  the  daily  operations 
of  a  resident  managonent  corporation. 

"(3)  Boronro  ahd  nrsoaARca.— Prior  to  ss- 
suming  any  management  responsibilities  for 
a  public  housing  project,  the  resident  man- 
agement corporation  shall  provide  fidelity 
bonding  and  Insurance,  or  equivalent  pro- 
tection, in  accordance  with  regulations  and 
requirements  of  the  Secretary  and  the 
public  bousing  sgency.  Such  bonding  and 
insurance,  or  its  equivalent,  shall  be  ade- 
quate to  protect  the  Secretary  and  the 
public  housing  agency  against  loss,  theft, 
embezzlement,  or  fraudulent  acts  on  the 
part  of  the  resident  management  corpora- 
tion or  its  employees. 

"(4)       MAMAOBICKirr       RXSPOMSIStUTIKS.— A 

resident  management  corporation  that 
qtiallfies  under  this  section,  and  that  sup- 
plies insurance  and  lx>nding  or  equivalent 
protection  sufficient  to  the  Secretary  and 
the  public  housing  agency,  shall  enter  into  a 
contract  with  the  public  housing  agency  es- 
tablishing the  respective  management 
rights  and  responsibilities  of  the  corpora- 
tion and  the  public  housing  agency.  Such 
contract  sbaU  Include  specific  terms  govern- 
ing management  personnel,  access  to 
project  records,  submission  of  and  adher- 
ence to  budgets,  rent  collection  procedures, 
tenant  income  verification,  tenant  eligibility 
determinations,  tenant  screening  and  selec- 
tion, tenant  eviction,  the  acquisition  of  sup- 
plies and  materials,  and  such  other  matters 
as  may  be  appropriate. 

"(5)  AmroAL  Aurrr.— The  books  and 
records  of  a  resident  management  corpora- 
tion operating  a  public  housing  project  shall 
be  audited  annually  by  a  certified  public  ac- 
countant. A  written  report  of  each  audit 
shall  be  forwarded  to  the  public  housing 
agency  and  the  Secretary. 

"(c)  WAivxa  or  Fedksal  REQimuafEiiTs.— 

"(1)  WATvaa  or  kbgulatort  rkquirk- 
morrs.— Upon  the  request  of  any  resident 
management  corporation,  the  Secretary 
may  waive  any  requirement  established  by 
the  Secretary  (and  not  specified  in  any  stat- 
ute) that  the  Secretary  determines  unneces- 
sarily increases  the  costs  or  restricts  the 
Income  of  a  public  housing  project. 

"(2)  Waivkr  to  psRMrr  niPLOTMEirr.— 
Upon  the  request  of  any  resident  manage- 
ment corporation,  the  Secretary  may  waive 
the  applicability  of  the  provisions  of  section 
12  that  require  the  payment  of  prevailing 
wages  to  all  persons  employed  in  the  devel- 
opment and  operation  of  a  public  housing 
project. 

"(3)  RXPOKT  OH  ADDmOItAL  WAIVERS.— Not 

later  than  6  months  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  the  Housing  Act  of  1986.  the  Secre- 
tary shall  submit  to  the  Congress  a  report 
setting  forth  any  additional  waivers  of  Fed- 
eral law  tliat  the  Secretary  determines  are 
necessary  or  appropriate  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  section.  In  preparing  the 
report,  the  Secretary  shall  consult  with  resi- 
dent management  corporations  and  public 
housing  Bcencies. 


"(4)  Excamoira.— The  Secretary  may  not 
waive  under  this  subsection  any  require- 
ment with  respect  to  income  eligibility  for 
purposes  of  section  16  or  rental  payments 
under  section  3(a). 

"(d)  CoifraiBXiraivK  iMpaovntEirr  Assisr- 
AKCE.— PubUc  housing  projects  managed  by 
resident  management  corporations  shall  be 
provided  with  comprehensive  improvement 
assistance  under  section  14,  to  the  extent 
budget  authority  is  available  for  such  sec- 
tion. Public  housing  agencies  may  not 
retain,  for  any  administrative  or  other 
reason,  any  portion  of  the  assistance  provid- 
ed pursuant  to  this  sulxectlon. 

"(e)  Ofdutihc  SxnsioT.— 

"(1)  CAiiCULATiOH.— Notwithstanding  any 
provision  of  section  9  or  any  regulation 
under  such  section,  the  operating  subsidy 
for  a  project  managed  by  a  resident  manage- 
ment corporation  shaU  not  be  less  than  the 
public  housing  agency  per  unit  monthly 
amount  provided  in  the  previous  year  as  de- 
termined on  an  individual  project  basis.  Any 
contract  for  project  management  entered 
into  by  a  public  housing  agency  and  a  resi- 
dent management  corporation  shall  specify 
the  amount  of  Income  expected  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  project  Itself,  from  sources 
such  as  rents  and  charges  and  the  amount 
of  Income  to  be  provided  to  the  project  from 
the  other  sources  of  income  of  the  public 
housing  agency.  The  amount  of  income  to 
be  provided  by  the  public  housing  agency 
and  the  operating  subsidy  established  for 
the  project  under  this  subsection  may  not 
be  reduced  during  the  3-year  period  begin- 
ning on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act  or  on  such  later  date  on  which  a  new 
resident  management  corporation  is  estab- 
lished, except  that.  If  the  total  income  of 
the  public  housing  agency  is  reduced,  the 
income  provided  by  the  public  housing 
agency  to  the  resldentrmanaged  project  may 
be  reduced  in  proportion  to  the  total  income 
reduction  of  the  public  bousing  agency. 

"(2)  Rktentioh  or  Revkhubs  ni  Excess  or 
Expenses.— If  the  resident  management  cor- 
poration has  revenues  in  excess  of  project 
operating  costs,  the  resident  management 
corporation  shall  be  permitted  to  retain 
those  excess  revenues  for  purposes  of  im- 
proving the  maintenance  and  operation  of 
the  project,  acquiring  ownership  of  the 
project,  and  for  any  other  purpose  that  pro- 
motes the  development,  provision,  and  deliv- 
ery of  housing  for  low-income  households. 
The  retention  of  excess  Income  in  any  form 
by  the  resident  management  corporation 
shall  not  result  In  diminution  of  operating 
subsidies  that  otherwise  would  be  provided 
to  the  public  housing  agency. 

"(f)  RSSIDEirT  MAIfAGEMENT  TBCHHICAL  AS- 

sistahce  AMD  Trainihg.- To  the  extent 
budget  authority  Is  available  for  section  14, 
the  Secretary  shall  provide  financial  assist- 
ance to  resident  management  corporations 
or  resident  councils  that  obtain,  by  contract 
or  otherwise,  technical  assistance  for  the  de- 
velopment of  resident  management  entitles, 
including  the  formation  of  such  entitles,  the 
development  of  the  management  capability 
of  newly  formed  or  existing  entities,  the 
Identification  of  the  social  support  needs  of 
residents  of  public  housing  projects,  and  the 
securing  of  such  support.". 

[From  the  Washington  Post.  May  20,  1985] 
HonsiXG  TEif  Airrs  EIXFSRiiiKirr  With  Sxlt- 

QOVERmCDfT 

(By  Arthur  S.  Brisbane) 
Every  weekday  morning  about  7:30  Gladys 
Roy  leaves  her  apartment  at  the  Kenll- 
worth Courts  public  housing  project  and 


walks  to  work,  keeping  an  eye  out  for  un- 
mowed  front  yards  in  the  qnawUng  com- 
plex. An  unkempt  lawn  means  shell  fine 
the  tenant. 

Crossing  Quarles  Street,  where  the  Junk- 
ies will  hang  out  later  in  the  day.  Roy 
enters  the  offices  of  the  KenQworth  Park- 
side  Resident  Manacement  Corp.  and  gets  a 
whiff  of  the  strong  cleanser  her  staff  uses  to 
scour  away  the  dirty  residue  of  neglect. 

She  takes  her  seat  behind  the  manager's 
desk.  For  two  decades,  the  S3-year-old 
mother  of  nine  was  Just  one  of  the  many 
welfare  recipients  Uving  at  KenDworth.  Now 
she  runs  the  project  and  makes  (17,000  a 
year  doing  it. 

She  and  her  staff  have  not  converted 
Kenllworth  Courts  and  its  smaller  sister 
project,  Parkside,  into  anything  like  parar 
dlse.  But  they  are  m>fc-ing  «  c^ae  that  ten- 
ants can  fight  poverty  snd  perhaps  run  gov- 
ernment housing  better  than  the  govern- 
ment can. 

They  are  part  of  the  District's  first  experi- 
ment in  tenant  management,  in  which  the 
residents  are  munaying  and  running  their 
25-year-old  public  housing  complex.  They 
appear  to  have  halted  somewhat  the 
marked  deterioration  of  their  homes  and,  in 
so  doing,  iiave  brought  jobs  to  the  project 
and  income  to  its  residents. 

One  of  the  fewer  than  10  such  operations 
in  the  country,  the  resident  management 
program  at  Kenllworth.  begun  in  1982,  re- 
ceives mostly  favorable  reviews  from  some 
housing  experts  and  federal  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  officials.  District  hous- 
ing officials  and  some  Kenllworth  residents 
are  more  restrained  in  their  assessment, 
however,  and  they  suggest  that  claims  made 
by  the  resident  managers  and  their  support- 
ers may  be  overstated. 

"I  think  it  is  one  of  the  most  successful  in 
the  country,  in  my  experience  of  going 
around  the  country  and  looking  at  seven  or 
eight  of  them,"  said  Robert  Woodson,  presi- 
dent of  the  National  Center  for  Neighbor- 
hood Enterprise,  an  organization  that  stud- 
ies housing  and  other  Issues. 

"Our  general  view  Is  that  it  is  worlcing," 
said  Ken  Beime,  general  deputy  assistant 
secretary  for  HUD's  policy  development  and 
research  department.  "The  question  of  all 
the  reasons  why  It  Is  working  I  don't  think 
has  been  resolved  yet." 

The  District's  Housing  and  Community 
Development  department,  which  gave  the 
management  contract  to  tenants,  appears  to 
have  adopted  a  wait-and-see  attitude  toward 
resident  management. 

"It's  a  concept  that  we  do  support,  and  it's 
one  we  do  want  to  work  witli  residents  to 
expand,"  said  Madeline  M.  Petty,  depart- 
ment director.  "...  On  the  sivface  it  ap- 
pears that  it  is  something  that  we  want  to 
de- 
Directed  by  a  board  of  residents,  the  Ken- 
llworth-Parkside managers  head  a  staff  of 
30  residents  hired  to  prepare  the  budget, 
collect  the  rent  and  perform  the  mainte- 
nance on  the  464  units  where  2.500  persons 
live  in  the  far  Northeast  section  of  the  Dis- 
trict. 

Through  stricter  enforcement,  the  resi- 
dent managers  have  increased  rent  collec- 
tions 179  percent  according  to  a  report  the 
American  Enterprise  Institute  is  compiling 
on  the  resident-management  experiment. 

On-site  administrative  costs  have  dropped 
60  percent,  the  report  says,  and  expendi- 
tures for  routine  maintenance  have  declined 
20  percent  since  March  1982,  when  the  resi- 
dents took  over  from  Ontral  City  Property 
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ties  and  if  you  don't  straighten  out  your  kid 

vrui'U  h*  0iv\MmA    Ty^mr^  \\mvm  nnlv  Haavi  ^vm 
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,  Qx,  %  pilnUe  (inn  under  oon- 
tnwk  vttti  tlM  fltty  to  run  Kenflworth. 

Tat  evan  m  tbe  rwMmtt  wtn  batUes.  they 
A  recent  increaae  in 
rouatad  by  poUee 
of  the  city,  demonstrates 
tlM  alltalty  between  public  housing  and 
aoBBe  of  aodaty^  moat  intractable  iUs. 

And  inakie  the  mojeet.  not  every  realdent 
ia  anamorad  a<  ttie  new  management  headed 
by  Khnl  Gray,  the  40-year-old  spark  plug 
and  board  cfaatiman  of  the  Kenilworth- 
Pukride  Rerident  lianagement  Corp. 

Sonie  rwlrtiwta.  such  aa  Jacqueline  Robln- 
aoD,  think  KenDworth  is  much  improved. 
"Tou  oonld  aay  It  haa  pitted  up  since  the 
teoanta  took  over,"  she  said.  But,  then,  her 
brother  Oiwda  Robinson  got  a  job  with  the 
realdent  management  corporation. 

WnUe  Mae  Jamea.  who  lives  in  a  f ive-bed- 
rooaa  mitt  wtth  13  rdaUvea,  said,  "I  think  it 
haa  gotten  a  Uttle  better  but  not  too  much. 
When  they  fix  things,  they  don't  stay 
fixed." 

Her  daughter,  Neiey  James,  added,  "they 
are  too  strfct.  They  check  on  you.  They  see 
wbo'a  UvtDg  here.  They  put  your  rent  up.  if 
you  make  more  money. ...  If  they  see  trash 
in  your  yard,  they  fine  you  for  it— even  if 
it's  not  youiB." 

Some  tenanta  give  the  management  good 
marks  for  maintenance  but  aay  they  are 
truatnted  by  the  crime  problem.  "No,  they 
dont  need  thoae  people  [resident  manag- 
eral."  said  Beanor  Farley.  "They  need 
somrtxidy  to  do  something  about  the  drugs 
in  the  street." 

Ft«d  TlioBus,  deputy  police  chief  for  the 
6th  Diatrlet.  aald  his  officers  arrested  SO  to 
00  ptTtont  on  drug  charges  last  month  at 
KenQworth.  Most  of  them  were  not  resi- 
dents. "Tliey  Just  come  there  to  ply  their 
trade."  he  said. 

Thomas  credits  the  residents  with  helping 
pOlloe  diacourage  drug  traffickers,  who  are 
attracted  to  the  wooded  areas  and  the  sanc- 
tuary afforded  by  the  nearby  Maryland 
state  line. 

"If  we  didnt  have  help  from  them."  he 
said.  "It  would  be  a  heck  of  a  lot  worse  situa- 
tion." 

Meanwhile  officials  at  the  city's  housing 
department  queatlon  whether  the  experi- 
ment ia  as  successful  as  it  is  portrayed  by 
Gray  and  the  American  Enterprise  Insti- 
tute. 

Petty  expreaaed  doubt  that  the  numbers 
dted  by  Oray  and  the  Institute  are  acciirate 
and  aald  her  department  was  compiling  its 
own  atatlatica,  She  declined  to  release  any 
data  on  rent  collection,  malntainance  and 
adminliArative  costs  at  Kenilworth-Park- 
slde. 

In  similar  experiments  elsewhere,  experts 
have  reported  tenslcms  between  tenant  man- 
agement groupa  and  public  housing  authori- 
tlea. 

"niere  are  acme  housing  authorities  that 
In  fact  have  (ear  that  they  will  lose  control 
If  they  give  realdents  more  say  In  what's 
going  on."  said  Clyde  McHenry,  a  housing 
consultant  who  helped  train  the  KenQworth 


McHenry  headed  the  New  Orleans  public 
hooatng  authortty  and  was  later  named  an 
SMMant  secretary  at  HCD  for  public  hous- 
Inc  daring  the  Carter  artmlnistratlon. 

Fbfl  Atoama.  a  former  HUD  undersecre- 
tary, recalled  that  District  housing  officials 
In  1983  ehoae  not  to  seek  ftmds  actively  to 
oomidetely  renovate  tenant-managed  Kenll- 
worth  Courta.  Afarams.  the  official  responsi- 
ble for  doling  out  those  funds,  bypassed  the 
dtys  list  of  priorities  and  designated  (13.2 
million  for  Kenflworth-Parkxide. 


"Mayor  Barry  had  always  been  supportive 
[of  resident  management],"  said  Abrams, 
now  a  real  estate  developer  in  Denver,  "but 
th«  bureaucracy  in  the  housing  authority 
was  somewhat  reticent  and.  I  think,  some- 
what threatened  by  the  success  of  tenant 
managonent.  So  they  made  the  Judgment, 
In  applying  for  modernisation  funds,  that 
th«e  were  other  projects  that  were  in  worae 
shape  than  Kenllworth." 

HUD  has  not  released  the  funds  for  the 
modernisation  project,  which  was  an- 
nounced in  October  1083.  "The  money  Is 
supposed  to  go  to  Kenllworth,"  a  HUD 
spokesman  said. 

"But  we  are  waiting  to  put  in  place  a 
series  of  meetings  that  need  to  happen 
before  decisions  can  be  made." 

When  the  rehabilitation  project  starts, 
the  resident  management  corporation  will 
beoome  a  partner  with  GUbane/Smoot,  a 
contractor  and  construction  mansgement 
corporation  formed  by  the  Oilbane  Building 
Co.  GUbane/Smoot  and  the  tenants  will 
oversee  the  construction  work. 

"nie  city's  Housing  and  Community  Devel- 
opment Department  will  retain  the  power  to 
let  contracts  for  the  project,  but  Gray  be- 
lieves that  the  Joint  partnership  will  provide 
more  Jobs  to  Kenllworth  residents. 

Opened  2S  years  ago,  Kenllworth  was 
built  to  provide  housing  for  some  of  the  Dis- 
trlot  residents  displaced  by  the  urban  renew- 
al of  Southwest. 

Au'kside,  a  42-unlt  housing  project  erect- 
ed in  1940,  was  merged  with  Kenllworth 
Courts  at  the  time  of  Kenllworth's  opening. 

In  the  years  that  followed,  Kenllworth 
shared  the  fate  of  many  big  city  public 
housing  projects.  Many  welfare-dependent 
itaddents  did  not  pay  their  rent  regularly. 
The  city  failed  to  maintain  the  property 
properly,  and  it  became  run  down.  Accord- 
ing to  residents,  there  was  Uttle,  if  any,  heat 
and  hot  water  during  1979,  1980  and  1981. 
Rats  were  everywhere. 

MeanwhUe,  Kimi  Gray  and  her  supporters 
were  taking  note  of  tenant  groups  in  cities 
Budb  as  St.  Louis,  Boston  and  New  Orleans 
that  were  experimenting  In  the  1970'8  with 
resident  management  of  pubUc  housing. 

Resident  management.  Gray  came  to  be- 
Ueve.  "gives  residents  back  the  responsibU- 
ity  of  taking  care  of  their  community.  It 
provides  Jobs.  Maintenance  calls  are  an- 
swered within  24  hours.  The  engineer  Uves 
on  the  grounds.  When  the  heat  goes  out,  he 
becomes  cold,  too." 

[From  the  Washington  Times,  May  17, 
19851 

A  Succxssrm.  Test  or  thk  Agkhsa  m  thx 
District  op  Columbia 

'  (By  Richard  Vigilante) 

B  is  no  surprise  that  the  future  of  Ameri- 
can pubUc  housing  policy  is  being  decided 
Inilde  Washington.  D.C.  But  it  might  be  a 
surprise  that  in  an  important  sense  it's 
being  decided  Just  barely  Inside  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  not  downtown,  where  the  poUti- 
dasis  meet  the  poUcy  pros,  but  in  a  ques- 
tionable neighborhood  one  step  from  the 
Iittryland  border,  where  sits  a  pubUc  hous- 
in(  project  that  three  years  ago  was  known 
as  one  of  the  worst  in  the  city. 

The  project  is  caUed  KenUworth-Parkside, 
and  its  already  famous  In  the  poUcy  commu- 
nity. Though  there  are  others  like  it  around 
the  country,  its  phenomenal  success  and 
fortunate  location  have  made  it  Exhibit  A 
of  the  "housing  radicals." 

This  merry  band,  mostly  think-tankers 
and  H»i  staffers  is  convinced  the  solution  to 
the  disasterous  state  of  pubUc  housing  is  to 


turn  the  projects  over  to  the  experts— the 
resident^  moat  of  whom  are  on  welfare  and 
some  of  whmn  have  never  held  regular  Jobs 
or  acquUed  maricetable  skills  or  even  decent 
work  habits.  An  odd  choice  of  personnel  to 
run,  and  eventually  own,  a  multlmilUon- 
dollar  piece  of  real  estate.  If  KenUworth- 
Parkside  is  a  fair  example,  it  works. 

Three  years  ago,  KenUworth-Parkside  was 
everything  the  phrase  "the  projects"  has 
come  to  mean:  Considered  simply  as  hous- 
ing, it  was  a  disaster.  Heat  and  hot  water 
were  the  exception,  not  the  rule.  The  most 
routine  maintenaoe  was  neglected,  and  van- 
dalism and  tenant  abuse  made  maintenance 
pointless  anyway.  Rents  were  neither  wlU- 
Ingly  palid  nor  vigorously  coUected  and  the 
project  lost  hordes  of  money. 

As  a  community  it  was  even  worse;  over- 
run by  drugs,  crime,  despair,  and  fear,  85 
percent  of  the  residents  reUed  chiefly  on 
government  largess  for  their  income  30  per- 
cent were  totally  dependent,  teen-age  preg- 
nancies Were  frequent. 

In  1983,  the  residents  of  the  project  decid- 
ed that  Uvlng  conditions  had  crossed  into 
the  intolerable  zone.  They  formed  their  own 
management  corporation,  elected  a  board  of 
directors  from  among  the  residents,  and 
convinced  the  city  to  let  them  run  the  place. 

Within  two  years  they  radically  improved 
Uvlng  ctmdltions;  restored  regular  heat  and 
hot  water,  patched  up  leaky  roofs  and  other 
gross  pliysicial  defects,  cut  operating  costs 
60  percent,  and  raised  rent  receipts  13  per- 
cent. 

So  much  anyone  who  understands  incen- 
tives might  have  predicted  since  the  manag- 
ers Uve  in  the  project,  they  suffer  when  the 
heat  goes  off.  But  in  those  two  years  crime 
also  dropped  75  percent,  resident  Income 
rose  sulBtantiaUy,  and  welfare  dependency 
and  teen-age  pregnancies  were  reduced  by 
half  though  essentiaUy  the  same  people 
were  Uvtog  there  as  in  1982. 

The  evidence  indicates  that  over  these 
broad  social  changes  are  directly  attributa- 
ble to  the  resident  takeover. 

The  story  of  the  transformational  KenU- 
worth-Parkside could  fUl  a  book,  though  as 
told  by  {Uml  Oray,  the  KenUworth  resident 
who  hegds  the  board  of  directors,  it  would 
be  a  novel,  not  a  doctoral  thesis.  The  theme 
would  be  straightforward— the  end  of  chUd- 
hood. 

Current  pubUc  housing  programs,  along 
with  most  welfare  programs,  assume  their 
cUents  are  part  of  an  "underclass,"  not 
merely  poor,  but  socially  deranged  members 
of  a  cutture  that  attaches,  as  one  theorist 
put  it  "no  value  to  work,  sacrifice,  self-im- 
provement, or  service  to  famUy,  friends,  or 
community."  But  a  similar  description 
might  be  made  of  very  young  chUdren— no- 
toriously, though  innocently,  selfish  be- 
cause everything  is  done  for  them. 

The  KenUworth  experience  suggests  the 
"underclass"  theorists  who  design  welfare 
programs  have  it  backwards.  Residents  of 
public  housing  and  other  govenunent  de- 
pendenoe  behave  irresponsibly  because  aU 
respondbiUty  has  been  taken  from  them. 

According  to  Kiml  Oray,  KenUworth  resi- 
dents behave  responsibly  because  they  have 
responsibiUtr.  they  are  self-governing, 
making  their  own  rules  and  enforcing  them. 

Break  a  window?  Pay  a  fine,  enforced  by 
the  residents.  Poor  people  can't  afford  to 
pay  fbtes?  "Wrong,"  says  Kimi,  "Poor 
people  can't  afford  to  break  windows." 
Don't  cut  your  grass?  Management  wiU  cut 
it  and  aend  you  a  bUl.  Let  your  kids  "hang 
out"  aU  day  causing  trouble  instead  of  going 
to  school?  Tou'U  be  reported  to  the  authori- 


ties and  if  you  don't  straighten  out  your  kid 
you'U  be  evicted.  There  have  only  been  two 
evictions. 

This  is  not  totaUtarianism— middle-class 
pe<vle  Uve  under  similar  restraints.  Indeed 
at  KenUworth  the  rules  are  so  cherished  by 
the  community  they  work  more  like  the 
status  restraints  of  middle-class  neighbor- 
hoods than  like  citations  from  a  lawbook. 

One  reason  welfare  dependency  has  de- 
clined is  that  aU  the  work  of  the  projects 
from  running  the  furnaces  to  fixing  the 
roofs,  is  done  by  resident  employees.  More 
importantly,  self  management  has  created  a 
community,  and  in  that  community  "watch- 
ing aoKfi  operas  aU  day  and  coUecting  wel- 
fare" is  not  acceptable  behavior.  Crime  has 
dropped  75  percent  because  the  community 
defends  itself —one  of  the  principal  social  ac- 
tivities at  KenUworth  seems  to  be  watching 
the  street  and  calling  the  poUce. 

The  next  step  the  residents  hope,  wlU  be 
the  ultimate  responsibUity,  ownership,  first 
by  maiugement  coUectlvely  and  then  by 
those  residents  who  wish  and,  with  subsi- 
dies, could  afford  to  buy  their  units  co-op 
style. 

PubUc  poUcy  analyst  Cicero  Wilson,  who 
had  studied  KenUworth-Parkside  closely  for 
the  American  Enterprise  Institute,  points 
out  that  as  tenants  pubUc  housing  residents 
are  encouraged  to  be  irresponsible. 

As  their  Incomes  rise,  their  rents  rise,  dis- 
couraging work.  Indeed,  income  increases 
can  eventually  force  them  out  of  their 
homes.  The  current  system  guarantees  that 
the  most  responsible  residents  of  the  com- 
munity wiU  be  punished  or  forced  to  leave. 

With  ownership  as  a  goal,  tenants  would 
have  an  incentive  to  raise  their  Incomes  and 
protect  their  homes— like  adults  in  the  real 
world,  not  chUdren  sentenced  to  the  welfare 
nursery. 

Ownership  Is  the  ultimate  goal  of  the 
housing  radicals  Riunor  has  it  that  mUd- 
manner  HUD  Secretary  Sam  Pierce  has  rad- 
ical blood  in  his  viens.  Let's  hope.* 


By  Mr.  ZORINSKY: 
S.J.  Res.  51.  Joint  resolution  to  des- 
ignate the  period  commencing  on  July 
27,  1987.  and  ending  on  Augiist  2,  1987, 
as  "National  Czech  American  Heritage 
Week";  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

RATIOHAL  CZECH  AMXRICAIf  HXRITAGE  WXEK 

•  Mr.  ZORINSKY.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Czech  American  citizens 
throughout  the  United  States,  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  a  Joint  resolution 
designating  the  week  of  July  27  to 
August  2,  1987,  as  "National  Czech 
American  Heritage  Week."  This  legis- 
lation pays  tribute  to  the  thousands  of 
Czech  Americans  who  live  in  the 
United  States. 

The  first  documented  Czech  immi- 
grant. Augustine  Herman,  arrived  in 
New  Amsterdam  in  1633.  Czech  immi- 
grants began  arriving  in  large  numbers 
after  1850  seeking  religious,  economic, 
and  political  freedoms.  By  1890.  some 
170,000  persons  had  arrived,  by  1900, 
Czech  Immigrants  and  their  descend- 
ents,  had  settled  in  particularly  large 
nimibers  in  the  cities  of  New  ToiIl. 
Cleveland,  and  Chicago.  In  addition, 
they  were  established  in  large  num- 
bers in  farming  communities  ttirough- 
out  the  breadbasket  of  the   United 


States  stretching  from  Wlaconain  to 
Texas.  Today,  Czech  immigrants  and 
their  descendents  can  be  found  in  each 
and  every  State  in  the  United  States. 

Throughout  the  history  of  the 
United  States,  Czech  immigrants  and 
their  descendents  have  made  signifi- 
cant and  imlque  contributions  to 
American  culture.  Czech's  have  been 
particularly  active  in  the  newspaper 
business,  politics,  and  in  intellectual 
and  religious  movements  of  the  day. 
By  involving  themselves  in  these 
areas,  Czech  immigrants  and  their  de- 
scendents became  a  significant  voice  in 
the  American  intellectual  landscape. 
The  most  recent  wave  of  Czech  Immi- 
grants, following  the  implementation 
of  the  Czechoslovakian  Communist 
regime  in  1948  and  the  Soviet-led  inva- 
sion of  Czechoslovakia  in  1968,  contin- 
ue to  infuse  American  culture  with 
fresh  ideas  and  talent. 

While  Czech  immigrants  successful- 
ly integrated  into  the  American  main- 
stream, they  have  never  lost  touch 
with  their  heritage.  Czechs  formed 
fraternal  and  gjrmnastic  societies  soon 
after  arriving  in  the  United  States. 
Today,  ethnic  pride  is  still  manifested 
through  these  organizations  as  well  as 
through  the  many  Czech  festivals  held 
in  towns  throughout  the  midwest  and 
nationwide. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  take  this 
time  on  the  Senate  floor  to  urge  my 
colleagues  to  Join  me  in  recognizing 
July  27  to  August  2,  1987,  as  a  week  to 
remember  and  reflect  on  the  unique 
heritage  of  Czech  Americans. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Senator  Exon  be  listed  as  an 
original  cosponsor  of  this  measure.  I 
also  request  unanimous  consent  that 
the  text  of  the  Joint  resolution  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
S.J.  Res.  51 

Whereas  since  the  Immigration  of  the 
first  documented  Czech  settler,  Augustine 
Herman,  to  New  Amsterdam  in  1633,  Czechs 
and  Americans  of  Czech  descent  have 
played  a  vital  role  as  contributors  to  United 
States  rural  and  url>an  life; 

Whereas  Czech  immigrants,  seeking  reli- 
gious, economic,  and  political  freedom,  have 
throughout  the  years  contributed  signifi- 
cantly to  the  arts,  sports,  education,  and 
commerce; 

Whereas  Czech  immigrants,  fleeing  the 
communist  regime  in  1948  and  the  1968 
Soviet  led  invasion  of  Czechoslovakia,  repre- 
sent the  latest  in  the  tradition  of  Czech  im- 
migrants seeking  political  freedom  in  the 
United  States,  and  are  particularly  notewor- 
thy for  their  impressive  contributions  In  lit- 
erature and  other  inteUectu&l  and  profes- 
sional pursuits; 

Whereas  in  the  19th  century  Czech  immi- 
grants established  hundreds  of  gymnastic 
clubs,  known  as  "sokols",  throughout  the 
United  States,  and  this  dedication  and  apti- 
tude for  sports  continues  and  is  weU  em- 
bodied in  the  accomplishments  of  the  recent 
Czech  immigrant,  Martina  NavratUova,  the 
number  one  ranked  women's  teimls  player 


in  the  world  for  the  past  five  consecutive 
years;  and 

Whereas  the  state  of  Nebraska  has  the 
largest  percentage  of  Czech  descendants  per 
capita,  and  the  town  of  WUber,  Nebraska. 
Imown  as  the  Czech  capital  of  the  United 
Statea,  celebrates  its  26th  Annual  National 
Czech  Festival  on  August  1-3,  1987:  Now. 
therefore,  be  it 

Retolved  by  the  Senate  and  Houte  of  Rtp- 
retentative*  of  the  United  Stale*  of  America 
in  Congress  auembled.  That  the  period 
commencing  on  July  27,  1987,  and  ending  on 
August  2,  1987.  is  designated  as  "National 
Czech  American  Heritage  Week",  and  the 
President  is  authorized  and  requested  to 
issue  a  proclamation  calling  on  the  people 
of  the  United  Statea  to  observe  such  period 
with  appropriate  ceremonies  and  activitiea.* 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

s.  a 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bosm,  the 

names  of  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
[Mr.  Leahy],  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Coitrao],  and  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  Nuim]  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  2,  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Federal  Election  Campaign  Act  of 
1971  to  provide  for  a  voluntary  system 
of  spending  limits  and  partial  public 
financing  of  Senate  general  election 
campaigns,  to  limit  contributions  by 
multicandldate  political  committees, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  10 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Crahstoh.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
[Mr.  Sarbames]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  10,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  improve  emer- 
gency medical  services  and  trauma 
care,  and  for  other  purposes. 
s.  aa 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Roth,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  RocKKTELLSR]  was  added  as 
a  cosponsor  of  S.  23,  a  bill  to  make 
changes  in  the  Trade  Adjustment  As- 
sistance Program. 

S.  40 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Motnihak,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Montana 
[Mr.  Baucus].  and  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  [Mr.  Statporo]  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  40,  a  bill  to  amend 
section  1  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  to 
1954,  as  amended,  to  clarify  that  no 
nuclear  plant  should  operate  without 
assurance  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's experts  on  emergency  pre- 
paredness that  the  public  health  and 
safety  can  and  will  be  protected. 

S.  Bl 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hatch,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  HatfieldI  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  51,  a  bill  to  prohibit  smoking 
in  public  conveyances, 
s.  sa 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Presslxr.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
[Mr.  Hecht]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  52,  a  bill  to  direct  the  coopera- 
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tkm  of  oerUln  Federml  entitles  In  the 
tmplfimmtallfm  of  the  Continental 
Sdartifle  DriUlng  Prosnun. 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Tbibls.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Uand  [Mr.  ChavkI.  the  Senator  from 
Maaadiuwtti  [Mr.  KnutTi.  and  the 
Senator  trom  Maryland  [Ms.  Mikul- 
IKZ]  were  added  as  coqwnaora  of  S.  69, 
a  taiU  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1M6  to  repeal  the  basis  recov- 
ery nile  tat  pension  plans. 

S.  IM 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Ihouyz.  the 
names  of  the  Sooator  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  BBAnLBT],  the  Senator  from  Indi- 
ana [Mr.  LooAal,  Senator  from  Hawaii 
[Mr.  Matsuhmu],  and  the  Senator 
from  Montana  [Mr.  Mexxzhkr]  were 
added  as  oosponsors  of  S.  109.  a  bill  to 
permit  the  naturalisation  of  certain 
FlUlrfno  war  vetoans. 

B.  Itt 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  iHonrs,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  BnoAiuii].  the  Senator 
fn»i  Alaska  [Mr.  Snvnrs],  the  Sena- 
te frmn  Montana  Mr.  Mslchxr],  the 
Senattg  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
PnwffT— 1.  ttie  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton [Mr.  EvAHS],  the  Senator  from 
OsUfomla  [Mr.  Cbamston].  the  Sena- 
tor from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Duskh- 
Biai^Bi].  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  CocHSAH],  and  the  Senator  from 
Ariaona  [Mr.  McCAni]  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  129,  a  bill  to  authorize 
and  amend  the  Indian  Health  Care 
Improvement  Act.  and  for  other  pur- 


S.  1(1 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Rugle.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  HmiH]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  &  181.  a  bOl  entitled  the  "PubUe 
Safety  Offlcers'  Death  Benefits 
Amendments  of  1987." 
s.  Its 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Risgle,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  California 
[Mr.  WiLSOir].  and  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  [Ms.  Mxkduki]  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  182,  a  bill  to  amend 
title  3.  United  States  Code,  and  the 
Uniform  Time  Act  of  1966  to  establish 
a  single  poll  closing  time  in  the  conti- 
nental United  States  for  Presidential 
general  electiims. 

S.  1S4 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dodd,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Sncoir]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
184.  a  bill  to  provide  economic  assist- 
ance to  the  Central  American  democ- 
racies, and  for  other  purposes. 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  BCslchxr,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Bbaolbt],  and  the  Senator  from 
Ariaona  [Mr.  McCaik]  were  added  as 
oosponsors  of  S.  187,  a  bill  to  provide 
for  the  protection  of  Native  American 
rt^ts  for  the  remains  of  their  dead 


and  sacred  artifacts,  and  for  the  cre- 
ation of  Native  American  cultural  mu- 
seums. 

8.  300 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Nickles,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
[Mk*.  Sncpsoir]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  200,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  repeal 
the  windfall  profit  tax  on  crude  oil. 

S.  333 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Borer,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  Nickles],  and  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  [Mr.  Wallop]  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  233.  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986  to 
enoourage  increased  production  of  do- 
mestic crude  oil,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

8.  348 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Lautenberg, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Bingaman]  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  248,  a  bill  to  amend 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  to  permit 
members  f o  the  Armed  Forces  to  wear, 
imder  certain  circumstances,  items  of 
apparel  not  part  of  the  official  uni- 
form. 

S.  349 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dodd,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  DeConcini],  and  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  [Ms.  Mikulski]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  249,  a  bill  to 
grant  employees  parental  and  tempo- 
rary medical  leave  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances, and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  361 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Humphrey,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
[Mk*.  Nickles]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  268.  a  bill  to  amend  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  to  provide  child 
adoption  benefits  for  Federal  Govern- 
ment employees. 

S.  369 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Humphret.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
[BCr.  Nickles]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  269.  a  bill  to  amend  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  to  provide  child 
adoption  benefits  for  members  of  the 
Aimed  Forces. 

S.  370 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Humphrey,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  Nickles],  and  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Helms]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  270,  a  bill  to 
provide  a  transition  period  for  the  full 
implementation  of  the  nonrecurring 
adoption  expenses  reimbursement  pro- 
gram. 

S.  371 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Humphrey,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  Nickles],  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi [Mr.  Cochran],  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Orassley],  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Helms], 
and  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 


[Mr.  Hgnrz]  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  S.  271,  a  bill  to  amend  section  1001 
of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  to 
permit  family  planning  projects  to 
offer  adoption  services. 

8.  334 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Prxssler,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
Symms],  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  334.  a  bill  amending  the  Food  Secu- 
rity Act  of  1985  to  define  alfalfa  and 
other  legumes  as  agricultural  commod- 
ities under  the  conservation  title  of 
the  act. 

8.  338 

At  the  request  of  Mrs.  Kassebaum. 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska (Mr.  Zorihsky].  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Heihz]. 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  336.  a 
bill  to  ssnend  the  Securities  Exchange 
Act  of  1934  to  impose  disclosure  re- 
quirements on  persons  acquiring  more 
than  5  percent  of  certain  classes  of  se- 
curities. 

8.  348 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Zorinsky,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  Ck)RE].  and  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Heutz],  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  346.  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  of  1974 
to  allow  a  worker  to  be  employed  in 
any  noarailroad  employment  and  still 
qualify  for  an  annuity,  subject  to  cur- 
rent deductions  in  the  tier  1  benefit  on 
account  of  work  and  new  deduction  in 
the  tier  2  benefit  if  the  employment  is 
for  his  last  nonrailroad  employer. 

8.  347 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Sasser.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  DECoBcnn],  and  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Ihouye]  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  347,  a  bill  to  amend 
chapter  171  of  title  28,  United  States 
Code,  to  allow  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  to  sue  the  United  States  for 
damages  for  certain  injuries  caused  by 
improper  medical  care  provided  during 
peacetime. 

8.  350 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dursnberger, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Indi- 
ana [Mr.  Quayle],  and  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Kasten]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  350,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1986  to 
extend  for  1  year  the  waiver  of  esti- 
mated i^enalties  for  underpayments  by 
individuals  attributable  to  such  act. 

8.  368 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Matsunaga, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Colora- 
do [Mr.  WiRTHl.  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  368,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act 
to  ban  the  reimportation  of  drugs  in 
the  United  States,  to  place  restrictions 
on  drug  samples,  to  ban  certain  resales 
of  drugs  purchased  by  hospitals  and 
other  health  care  facilities,  and  for 
other  purposes. 


8.  383 

At  the  request  of  BCr.  Quayle,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  HATmLD]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  383.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Bilin- 
gual Education  Act  to  make  Federal  fi- 
nancial assistance  available  for  chil- 
dren of  limited  English  proficiency 
without  mandating  a  specific  method 
of  instruction,  to  encourage  innova- 
tion at  the  State  and  local  level 
through  greater  administrative  flexi- 
bility, to  improve  program  operations 
at  the  Federal  level,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

8.  408 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kerry,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
[Mr.  Bioeh]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  408,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954  to  allow  full  par- 
ticipation by  State  and  local  govern- 
ments in  the  licensing  process  for  nu- 
clear power  facilities  and  to  require 
that  emergency  planning  extend  to  a 
minimum  of  10  miles  in  radius  around 
each  nuclear  power  facility. 

S.  467 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Symms,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Quayle]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  457,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Tax 
Reform  Act  of  1986  to  delay  for  1  year, 
the  increase  from  80  to  90  percent  in 
the  current  year  liability  for  estimated 
tax  payments  by  individuals,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

8.  477 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cranston,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  Kerry]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  477,  a  bill  to  assist  home- 
less veterans. 

8.  479 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  Rollings]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  479,  a  bill  to  amend 
chapter  73  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  to  provide  a  minimum  monthly 
annuity  under  such  chapter. 

8.  490 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bentsen,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  BoscHwiTz]  was  withdrawn  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  490,  a  bill  to  authorize 
negotiations  of  reciprocal  trade  agree- 
ments, to  strengthen  U.S.  trade  laws, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

SBSAn  jonrr  risolutioh  9 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Sarbanbs,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut [Mr.  Dodd],  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut [Mr.  Wkicker],  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kennedy], 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Mbtz- 
ENBAUMl,  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  LAxrrEHBXRG],  the  Senator  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Adams],  and  the 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
D'Amato]  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  9,  a  Joint  reso- 
lution to  designate  the  week  of  March 
1.   1987,  through  March  7,   1987,  as 


Employees      Recognition 


"Federal 
Week." 

sxHATS  JomT  snoLimoM  is 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  Symms,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  Cochran]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  13.  a 
Joint  resolution  proposing  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  with  respect  to  the  E]ng- 
llsh  language. 

SKHATI  JOniT  RBSOLimOH  16 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Prbssler,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  Cochran],  and  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore]  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
15,  a  Joint  resolution  designating  the 
month  of  November  1987  as  "National 
Alzheimer's  Disease  Month." 

sxHAR  jonn  RxsoLimoif  19 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Warner,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  Bumpers],  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  [Mr.  Dole],  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Bond],  and  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  Heflin]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  19,  a  Joint  resolution  to 
designate  March  20,  1987,  as  "National 
Energy  Education  Day." 

SKHATI  JOnfT  HXSOLUnON  36 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pell,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
[Mr.  Sarbanes],  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Chateb],  and  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Hatfield] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  26,  a  Joint  resolution 
to  authorize  and  request  the  President 
to  call  a  White  House  Conference  on 
Library  and  Information  Services  to 
be  held  not  later  than  1989,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

sxHATE  Jonrr  kksolutioh  at 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Simon,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylva- 
nia [Mr.  Specter],  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  Boren],  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Quayle],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Gobe],  and 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
DeConcini]  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  39,  a  Joint 
resolution  to  provide  for  the  designa- 
tion of  the  69th  anniversary  of  the  re- 
newal of  Lithuanian  independence, 
February  16,  1987,  as  "Lithuanian  In- 
dependence Day." 

8XNATX  jonrr  KnoLunoK  4 1 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Glenn,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Montana 
[Mr.  Melcher],  and  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Metzehbaxtm]  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
41,  a  Joint  resolution  to  designate  the 
period  commencing  on  November  22, 
1987,  and  ending  on  November  29, 
1987.  as  "National  Family  Caregivers 
Week." 

serati  jonrr  usolutior  49 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hattield,  his 
name  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  49,  a  Joint  res- 


olution to  designate  September  18, 
1987,  as  "National  POW/MIA  Recog- 
nition Day." 

skiiatb  coHCDxaBn  KBOLunoir  a 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  Humphbet,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Oklahcnna 
[Mr.  Nickles],  and  the  Senator  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Moynihan]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Concur- 
rent Resolution  6,  a  concurrent  resolu- 
tion expressing  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress with  respect  to  the  denial  of 
health  insurance  coverage  for  disabled 
adopted  children. 

SKIf  ATE  CORCURKBRT  UaOLUnOM  9 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hattibld,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  McCain]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution 
9,  a  concurrent  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  display  of  the  National  League 
of  Families  POW/MIA  flag  in  the 
Capitol  Rotunda. 

SKHATI  KKSOLUnOH  91 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Gbassley,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  Daschle]  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  Senate  Resolution  92,  a 
resolution  rejecting  the  administra- 
tion's recommendation  to  eliminate 
the  excise  tax  exemption  for  alcohol 
fuels. 

SKHATK  RKSOLimOH  93 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Lautenbebo, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Simon]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  Senate  Resolution  93.  a  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Senate  re- 
garding future  funding  of  Amtrak. 

SKHATI  USOLUnOH  94 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Byrd,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylva- 
nia [Mr.  SPECTot],  and  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Domenici] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate 
Resolution  94,  a  resolution  concerning 
arms  control  negotiations  with  the 
Soviet  Union. 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Rockefeller. 
his  name  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Resolution  94,  supra. 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pell,  his  name 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate 
Resolution  94.  supra. 

8KHATI  IXBOLimOH  98 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Ribgle,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Lautenbebg]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Resolution  98.  a  res- 
olution expressing  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that  the  Government  of  the 
Soviet  Union  should  allow  Igor  V. 
Ogurtsov  to  be  released  from  exile  and 
allowed  to  emigrate  to  the  West  with- 
out renouncing  his  views,  and  for 
other  purposes. 
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SCNATS  OONCDRRXNT  RESOLU- 
TlOir  n-UBQARDINO  THE 
FROMOTICnf  OF  DEMOCRACY 
AND  SBCURTTT  IN  THE  REPOB- 
UC     OF     KOREA.     AND     FOR 


Mr.  CRANSTON  nibinitted  the  fol- 
lowtDC  eoneuRcnt  resolutton:  which 
I  letcired  to  the  Committee  on  For- 


&  0«.  Ra.  17 


I  peofde  have  an  en- 
;  to  hdp  Mcure  and  pro- 
far  the  people  of  the  Re- 
pobile  of  Korea: 

1  etttena  bave  demon- 

J  to  the  freedom  of  the 

» of  the  niwtiiic  of  Korea  by  our  aac- 
t  the  Korean  War,  by  our  ongo- 
treaty  ntattonablp.  indudinc 
the  ^-*«--«"g  of  40.000  UjB.  troope  in  the 
Bfllffl^fl«»  and  oar  provWon  of  more  than 
$ia  taaUaB  In  eeonwnJB  and  military  aid 
lOOS— •■Manee  wbleh  k  advanoed  in 
I  of  danocraey.  not  dictatonblp: 
In  1908  the  Republic  of  Korea 
plaiM  the  tranattlan  of  preaidential  power 
mm!  the  Mttttiy  of  the  rummer  Olympic 

WlMreaa  then  erenta  will  focua  intema- 
tkinal  attention  on  the  Korean  Pminsula; 

Wheraaa  a  peaceful,  democratic  transition 
of  pweiumintal  power  could  become  the 
pf^Htfwi  landknaik  that  wDl  aeeuie  the  path 
toward  ^if***<»  deutouacy  for  South  Korea; 

iriinf  ■  the  BepubUe  of  Korea's  Increas- 
bw  role  In  the  taitematianal  economy  has 
not  been  nti***"**  by  a  commensurate  in- 
crease in  the  enforcement  of  intemational- 
ly-reoogniwd  atandarda  in  dva  and  political 
il^ta: 

Whereaa  cmnine  democracy,  Kovemmen- 
tal  reject  for  Intematlonally  recocnlzed 
ritftta.  and  Internal  stability  best 
the  aeoulty  of  the  Republic  of 
isalnat  any  cuucelvaMe  threat  of  ac- 
1  from  North  Korea;  and 

Whereas  lane  nnmben  of  dtiaens  of  the 
RcpabUc  of  Korea  hare  ezpreased  dissatis- 
factkm  with  the  aevere  limlU  imposed  by 
the  anthorttlea  on  freedom  of  expression 
and  aoeem  to  the  political  process:  Now 
therefore  be  It 

by  the  Senate  (the  House  of 
coneunteg).  That  (a)  the 
American  people  reKtflim  our  commitment 
to  promottnc  the  development  of  democracy 
fbr  all  the  Korean  people. 

(b)  It  is  the  aenae  of  Concreei  that 

(1)  the  deep  interest  of  the  United  States 
in  aeeurtac  deiimiiacy  and  human  rights  In 
the  RepubUe  of  Korea  would  best  be  served 
Iv  the  peaeefDl  estabUahment  of  genuine 
demoeratle  iiwtttatkmi; 

(3)  the  neoeamry  condition  for  achieve- 
ment of  a  genuine  democracy  is  an  electoral 
ivstem  ilwlfnril  b|r  agreement  among  the 
South  Korea  poUtlcal  parties,  to  give  the 
people  of  the  Republic  of  Kwea  confidence 
that  the  oatoome  of  thooe  elections  will  re- 
fleet  their  will:  and 

(S)  the  neeeanry  conditions  of  such  elec- 
ttans  are  fieedcm  of  iTprfsslon,  freedom  of 
the  preas,  leaptiit  for  due  process  of  law,  an 
indapendent  judiciary,  an  end  to  the  use  of 
tortoc.  the  releaaeof  all  political  prisoners, 
the  r«t  oration  of  full  political  and  dvO 
ilgtata;  and  legal  implements  to  guarantee 
the  proper  and  humane  treatment  of  all  po- 
Uttcal  detalneea. 

Mr. .  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  sutamitting  a  concurrent 


resolution  in  support  of  progress 
towkrd  genuine  democracy  for  the 
people  of  South  Korea. 

The  United  States  and  the  Republic 
of  Korea  have  maintained  a  close 
friendship  over  the  past  four  decades 
and  continue  to  share  many  common 
concerns— for  security  In  northeast 
Asia,  for  the  promotion  of  internation- 
al trade,  and  for  a  continuation  of  the 
mutually  beneficial  relations  between 
our  two  nations.  I  know  that  the 
South  Korean  people  have  not  forgot- 
ten the  sacrifices  of  the  Americans 
who  served  in  Korea  during  the 
Korean  war,  and  they  are  grateful  for 
the  continued  assistance  and  security 
United  States  Forces  in  South  Korea 
provide  today.  The  Korean  people 
have  not  forgotten  the  economic  aid 
from  the  United  States  which  helped 
them,  in  part,  to  build  the  flourishing 
economy  they  now  enjoy. 

Because  of  this  historical  friendship, 
Americans  have  had  a  large  reservoir 
of  good  will  to  draw  upon  in  South 
Korea.  But  that  supply  of  good  will  is 
not  limitless,  and  indeed,  we  are  now 
confronted  with  a  rising  tide  of  anti- 
Americanism  in  South  Korea.  How  can 
this  be  pMsible,  in  view  of  the  close  re- 
lationship our  two  countries  have  en- 
Joyed?  It  seems  the  United  States  suf- 
fers from  the  perception,  growing 
among  the  South  Korean  people,  that 
we  are  allied  with  the  tyranny,  with 
the  injustices  and  abuse  of  the  Chim 
dictatorship.  We  must  dispel  this  false 
perception  by  stating  clearly  to  the 
South  Korean  people  that  United 
States  interests  lie  in  the  furtherance 
of  democracy,  not  dictatorship. 

0\ir  firm  show  of  support  will  come 
at  ft  crucial  time  in  South  Korea's  his- 
tory. The  people  of  that  nation  will 
face  a  nimiber  of  challenges  in  1987 
which  will  determine  the  political 
future  of  South  Korea.  Negotiations 
between  leaders  of  the  South  Korean 
Government  and  opiXKltion  leaders 
over  the  divisive  issue  of  constitutional 
reform  are  currently  proceeding,  albeit 
slottrly.  The  ruling  party  insists  on  a 
parliamentary  form  of  government; 
the  opposition  New  Korea  Democratic 
Party  would  like  a  system  of  direct 
presidential  elections.  There  is  serious 
concern  among  the  opposition  that  no 
fair  parliamentary  election  can  be 
held  because  of  severe  distortions  of 
the  popular  wUl  Inherent  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  current  electoral 
laws. 

We  must  hope  that  a  spirit  of  coop- 
eration will  prevail  and  that  these  ne- 
gotiations will  lead  to  a  compromise 
that  will  be  acceptable  to  the  majority 
of  South  Koreans.  Any  such  compro- 
mise must  provide  for  a  government 
representative  of  the  will  of  the 
Korean  people,  significant  electoral 
reform,  and  legal  instnunents  which 
guarantee  fundamental  political  and 
civil  rights  to  all  the  citizens  of  the 
Republic  of  Korea.  If  a  resolution  to 


the  current  political  impasse  is  not 
achieved.  I  fear  we  may  see  increased 
violence  that  could  seriously  disrupt 
not  onl$r  South  Korea's  immediate 
election  plans,  but  also  the  longer 
term  prospects  for  a  transition  to  de- 
mocracy there. 

South  Korea  has  never,  in  modem 
times,  experienced  a  democratic  trans- 
fer of  power.  There  is  finally  a  chance 
that  genuine  democratic  development 
can  take  place  in  Korea  in  the  next 
year.  Unfortunately,  this  chance  grows 
increasingly  dim  as  the  political  con- 
frontation intensifies  without  a  negoti- 
ated settlement  in  sight. 

While  it  is  not  for  us  to  dictate  to 
the  South  Korean  people  which  form 
of  government  is  most  appropriate  for 
them,  it  is  high  time  we  lent  more 
meaningful  support  to  the  principle  of 
democracy  there.  Several  weeks  ago  a 
student  at  Seoul  National  University 
was  brutally  tortured  and  killed  in 
police  eustody.  The  death  of  Park 
Jong-Chul  has  become  a  rallying-point 
against  Chun's  oppression  for  the 
many  students,  workers,  and  other 
Korean  citizens  who  have  been  strug- 
gling and  demonstrating  for  democra- 
cy in  reeent  months.  Park's  death  is  by 
no  means  the  only  example  of  the 
severe  abuses  of  the  Chun  regime. 
Harrasstnent,  arrest,  and  imprison- 
ment of  virtually  all  outspoken  dis- 
senters, including  Journalists  and  cler- 
gymen, has  been  the  customary 
method  of  dealing  with  political  oppo- 
sition to  Chun. 

I  fear  that  violence  may  become 
more  widespread  and  severe  if  the 
Korean  people  lose  hope  that  demo- 
cratic progress  can  be  made  in  the 
near  future.  The  American  people 
must  do  what  we  can  to  strengthen 
the  hope  by  reassuring  the  Korean 
people  of  our  enduring  commitment  to 
democracy  in  South  Korea.  As  we  did 
in  our  Delations  with  the  people  of  the 
Philippbies,  we  must  make  clear  our 
interest  in  promoting  full  human  and 
political  rights  for  all  the  citizens  in 
that  coiuitry.  And  we  must  demon- 
strate our  interest  in  free  and  fair 
elections,  freedom  of  press,  and  the  re- 
lease of  all  political  prisoners  there. 

The  resolution  I  am  introducing 
today  is  designed  to  make  the  position 
of  the  United  States  clear  on  this 
issue.  Its  purpose  is  to  reaffirm  to 
those  in  South  Korea  struggling  for 
democracy  that  the  United  States  is 
on  their  side  and  shares  their  hopes.  It 
is  designed,  as  well,  as  a  clear  reminder 
and  warning  to  South  Korean  authori- 
ties that  American's  commltjnent  is  to 
defend  democracy,  not  dictatorship: 
our  troops  are  in  South  Korea  to  ad- 
vance freedom,  not  fascism. 

As  Chairman  of  the  East  Asian  and 
Pacific  Affairs  Subcommittee  of  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee, 
it  is  my  intention  to  hold  hearings  on 
the  political  situation  in  the  Republic 


of  Korea  at  the  earliest  opportunity  in 
March,  and  to  move  any  resolution 
forward  in  the  committee  to  permit 
action  by  the  full  Senate. 

As  the  South  Korean  people  look 
forward  to  a  successful  1988  Seoul 
Siunmer  Olympics  with  Justified  pride, 
let  us  encourage  them  to  hope  that 
the  Olympics  will  take  place  in  a  free 
and  donocratic  coimtry.  Let  me  make 
clear  the  commitment  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States  to  democracy.  Jus- 
tice, and  human  rights  in  South 
Korea. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  104- 
URGING  REVISION  OF  IRS 
FORM  W-4 

Mr.  QUATLE  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Kastkn.  Mr.  McCain.  Mr.  Dxtrkh- 
BZRGXR.  Mr.  Damtobth.  Mr.  Lugar,  Mr. 
Snots.  Mr.  Nicxlxs.  IKi.  Dotcnnci. 
Mr.  Roth,  Mr.  Hxtmphret,  Mr.  Bosch- 
wrrz,  and  Bdr.  Wakkkr)  submitted  the 
following  resolution:  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Finance: 
S.  Res.  104 

Whereas,  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1986, 
Public  Law  M-S14,  necessitated  changes  in 
wage  withholding  to  reflect  new  rate  sched- 
ules and  changes  in  withholding  allowances 
which  may  affect  individual  Income  tax  11- 
abillt]r;and 

Whereas,  UUe  XV  of  the  Tax  Reform  Act 
of  1986  instructed  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  to  issue  new  Forms  W-4,  and  re- 
quired that  employers  withhold  income 
taxes  from  employees'  wages  consistent 
with  employees'  most  recent  withholding  al- 
lowance certificate  if  the  employees  do  not 
file  a  revised  Form  W-4  on  or  before  Octo- 
ber 1.  1987;  and 

Whereas,  the  Senate  Finance  Committee 
Report  to  accompany  the  Committee  ver- 
sion of  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1986,  H.R. 
3838,  relating  to  Section  562  of  the  biU 
sUted,  "WhOe  the  Committee  believes  that 
the  changes  in  the  substantive  law  made  by 
this  bill  will  permit  wage  withholding  to  ap- 
proximate tax  liability  more  doeely  for 
many  taxpayers,  the  Committee  believes 
that  increased  complexity  In  the  current 
Form  W-4  and  wage  withholding  tables  is 
not  desirable,  even  if  it  were  designed  to 
permit  withholding  to  approximate  tax  li- 
ability more  dosely.  Consequently,  neither 
Form  W-4  nor  the  withholding  tables  is  to 
be  made  more  complex  when  they  are  re- 
vised in  accordance  with  this  provision  of 
the  bill";  and 

Whereas,  the  revised  Form  W-4  issued  by 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  on  November 
18. 1986  is  four  pages  in  length,  may  require 
taxpayers  to  complete  as  many  as  46  sepa- 
rate lines  of  information,  refers  taxpayers 
to  a  total  of  four  different  IRS  publications 
for  instructional  purposes,  and  is  lumeces- 
sarily  complex  and  confusing;  and 

Whereas,  the  complexity  of  the  Form  W-4 
has  fostered  a  negative  perception  of  the 
Tax  Reform  Act  of  1986  by  taxpayers, 
caused  unnecessary  tension  in  the  relation- 
ship between  employers  and  employees,  and 
placed  an  inordinate  burden  on  taxpayers, 
and; 

Whereas,  the  more  complex  Form  W-4 
and  the  accompanying  new  requirement 
that  taxpayers  must  have  withheld  90  per- 
cent of  tax  liability,  rather  than  the  previ- 
ous level  of  80  percent,  reduces  the  ma««in 


for  unintended  error  and  unpredictable  fluc- 
tuations in  income  and  thus  may  subject 
taxpayers  to  penalties  and  interest  due 
under  Section  66M  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code;  and 

Whereas,  the  IRS  has  indicated  that  it  is 
reviewing  various  alternatives  but  has  made 
no  commitment  to  issuing  a  new  Form  W-4. 
and; 

Whereas,  further  delay  in  the  issuance  of 
a  simpler  Form  W-4  may  cause  a  great 
number  of  taxpayers  to  be  unlmowingly  and 
unintentionally  underwithheld.  and  thus  pe- 
nalized unfairly:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolvtd,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that  the  IRS  should  revise  the  Form 
W-4,  giving  highest  priority  to  simplicity 
and  clarity  of  instructions,  and  that  such  re- 
vision should  be  completed  in  a  timely 
manner  in  order  to  avoid  undue  penalty  to 
taxpayers  from  underwithholdlng. 

•  Mr.  QUAYLE.  Mr.  President,  when 
it  comes  to  terrifjrlng  the  American 
people,  Hollywood  has  its  rival  in 
Washington.  Just  as  Hollywood  has 
scared  moviegoers  across  the  country 
with  Paramount  Pictures'  B-grade  epic 
horror  story.  "Friday  the  13th."  and 
its  five  sequels,  Washington  has  scared 
the  wits  out  of  U.S.  taxpayers  once 
again  by  using  F-grade  Judgment  in 
producing  the  new  W-4  forms,  or  "Tax 
Horrors  Part  HI." 

The  original  scare  came  in  1982 
when  Congress  required  10  percent 
withholding  on  all  dividend  and  inter- 
est income.  Because  of  the  hardships 
this  provision  Imposed  upon  withhold- 
ing and  financial  institutions,  I  helped 
lead  the  successful  campaign  in  Con- 
gress to  repeal  that  unwieldy  law  in 
1983. 

Next  came  the  thrill  contemporane- 
ous auto  logs  of  1984,  a  requirement 
that  Congress  included  in  deficit-re- 
duction legislation  that  year  as  a 
means  of  preventing  the  tax  avoidance 
that  occurs  when  people  claim  busi- 
ness deductions  for  what  are  actually 
personal  expenses.  But  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  interpreted  the  re- 
quirement to  mean  that,  unless  a  de- 
tailed log  was  kept  of  each  and  every 
business  \ise  of  a  vehicle,  no  tax  deduc- 
tion or  credit  would  be  allowed.  Once 
again  an  onerous  burden  had  been  im- 
TfioeeA  on  American  taxpayers,  and 
once  again  Congress  did  the  right 
thing  in  1985  and  passed  a  bill  I  co- 
sponsored  to  repeal  the  new  and  un- 
warranted Federal  regulations. 

The  latest  horror  story  was  perpe- 
trated on  November  18,  1986,  when 
the  IRS  released  the  new  form  W-4. 

I  am  proud  to  have  been  the  first  in 
the  Senate  to  introduce  a  comprehen- 
sive tax  reform  proposal  back  in  May 
1982— the  SELF  tax  plan— for  simplici- 
ty, efficiency,  low  rates,  and  fairness. 
It  was  no  coincidence  that  the  first 
letter  of  the  acronym  for  my  bill  was 
"S"  for  simplicity.  It  was  the  public's 
desire  to  simplify  the  maze-of-a-tax- 
code  that  provided  the  impetus  for  the 
early  stages  of  Federal  tax  reform. 

Yet  that  vital  objective  has  been 
abandoned  by  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of 


1986  and  its  accompanying  regulft- 
tions.  Many  believe  that  a  tax  code 
cannot  be  both  simple  and  fair,  but 
Ui.  President,  does  not  eliminating 
loopholes,  special  preferences,  and  tax 
expenditures  make  the  system  both 
simpler  and  fairer? 

Mr.  President.  I  would  like  to  quote 
from  a  few  of  the  letters  I  have  re- 
ceived from  Hoosier  taxpayer*  about 
the  new  W-4  form:   • 

I  have  lust  received  the  new  W-4  with  ao- 
coou>anying  instructiana.  After  reading 
them  for  an  hour,  I  called  my  accountant 
and  gave  them  to  him  *  *  *.  I  have  now  for- 
gotten bow  to  spell  SEMPUSm. 

Can't  we  have  forms  the  avoage  dtlaen 
can  fill  out  without  having  to  hire  an  ac- 
countant or  lawyer? 

Not  only  are  these  forms  confusing, 
they  are  a  burden  on  businesses  and 
are  affecting  the  employer-employee 
relationship: 

Companies  are  having  to  Q>end  lots  of 
time  and  money  running  off  explanations 
trying  to  help  their  employees  flD  out  the 
new  W-4  forms. 

Another  letter  about  the  W-4  form 
that  I  received  from  one  of  my  con- 
stituents asks.  "Would  you  please  have 
someone  answer  the  following  ques- 
tions?: 

Why  is  it  necessary  to  refer  to  four  other 
forms  to  help  f iU  out  this  one? 

Why  do  we  need  an  800  phcme  line  to 
order  three  of  these  forms,  one  of  which  is 
not  available? 

Why  after  eighteen  busy  signals  at  an  IRS 
office  was  I  referred  to  four  people  who 
gave  me  two  different  answers? 

How  can  you  lawfully  file  this  form  <m 
September  30,  and  yet  know  you  won't  be 
hit  with  a  8500  fine  plus  interest  for  a 
wrong  estimate? 

These  are  telling  questions  indeed, 
and  to  date,  the  IRS  has  provided  no 
satisfactory  answers  to  them.  The  re- 
views of  the  new  W-4  form  from 
America's  heartland  are  unanimous: 
The  latest  Washington  horror  produc- 
tion has  bombed,  and  the  only  way  to 
address  the  critics'  very  reasonable 
outrage  is  by  sending  the  IRS  back  to 
the  cuttingroom. 

Mr.  President.  Hoosiers.  like  all 
Americans,  enjoy  a  good  scare  for  en- 
tertainment's sake  now  and  then,  but 
they  don't  like  it  one  bit— nor  should 
they— when  Washington  shocks  their 
day-to-day  lives  with  an  unnecessarily 
complex  tax  form  coupled  by  the 
threat  of  a  penalty  If  they  do  not  suc- 
cessfully negotiate  its  prohibitive  maze 
of  instructions. 

To  win  back  the  faith  of  the  Ameri- 
can taxpayers,  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
Congress  must  take  corrective  action. 
For  starters,  we  should  enact  S.  350. 
legislation  introduced  by  Senator 
DnRXHBSKGKR  that  I  am  cosponaortaig 
to  extend  the  waiver  of  estimated  tax 
penalties  for  another  year.  Under  this 
bill,  no  estimated  tax  penalties  would 
be  imposed  on  individuals  for  taxable 
years  1986  and  1987  to  the  extent  that 
underpasmaent  of  estimated  tax  is  ere- 
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•tod  or  InereMed  by  any  i»t>Tlclon  of 
tbe  Tu  Rflform  Act  of  1M6.  TaziMiy- 
en  would  still  be  required  to  pay  their 
ItM  tUBH  by  April  16.  1M7.  and  to 
pay  their  19tT  tucee  by  Aiiril  15.  1988. 
or  they  would  be  mibjeet  to  a  penalty 
for  fyiure  to  pay  tax. 

OciMUMi  ataould  alao  paaa  into  law  8. 
46T,  huMatlnn  authored  by  Senator 
BnutM  ttaat  I  have  also  cosponaored. 
Thia  bOl  would  deiay  for  1  year  the 
moTtatai  of  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of 
IMt  that  taneaaed  from  80  to  90  per- 
cenl  the  portlaii  of  the  currant  year's 
tax  liability  that  must  be  paid  by  indi- 
viduals as  ftjmatfd  tax  payments  to 
avoid  an  eatimatred  tax  pezialty.  The 
flrat  aectlcm  of  the  bill  would  also 
extend  the  waiver  of  individual  esti- 
mated tax  penalties  another  year, 
whUe  section  two  would  enable  certain 
indtvidnals  to  elect  to  pay  part  or  all 
of  the  inonne  taxes  owed  for  the  tax- 
able year  in  1987  in  three  equal  install- 
ments, which  would  be  due  on  April 
18,  June  15.  and  September  15. 1988. 

PInally,  the  Senate  should  broadcast 
Ita  plan  of  the  fonn  W-4  by  passing 
the  measure  I  am  introducing  today. 
Ify  sense  of  the  Senate  resolution 
calls  on  the  IRS  to  "revise  the  form 
W-4.  giving  highest  priority  to  simplic- 
ity and  clarity  of  instructions."  My  ini- 
tiative further  stipulates  "that  such 
revlaion  should  be  completed  in  a 
timely  iwMm#rr  in  order  to  avoid  undue 
penalty  to  taxpayers  from  underwith- 
holding." 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join  me  co- 
sponsoring  this  resolution  and  calling 
for  Its  prompt  consideration  and  adop- 
tion,« 


AMSaiDMENTS  SUBMITTED 


NATIONAL  APPLIANCE  ENERGY 
CONSERVATION  ACT 


GRAMM  AMENDMENT  NO.  31 

Mr.  GRAMM  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bin  (8.  83)  to  amend  the 
Energy  Policy  and  Conservation  Act 
with  remect  to  energy  conservation 
standards  for  appllanees;  as  follows: 

On  pace  16.  line  16,  strike  "every". 

On  page  17.  line  18.  strike  "every". 

On  page  19.  strike  line  22  and  aU  that  fol- 
knn  thmash  page  20.  line  20. 

On  page  22.  strike  line  6  and  all  that  fol- 
lows tbrou^  page  23.  line  3. 

On  page  25.  strike  line  3  and  all  that  fol- 
lows through  line  24. 

On  page  26.  Une  19.  strike  "every". 

On  page  27.  strike  line  23  and  all  that  fol- 
lows throoi^  page  28.  line  13. 

On  page  29.  Une  21.  Inaert  the  following 
and  redesignate  sutasectlcms  (J),  (k).  (1).  (m>. 
(n),  sod  (o).  seooidtaigly: 

"(J)  Fuaiasa  RuuiuKaro.— After  issuance 
of  the  last  final  rales  required  under  subaec- 
ttooa  (b)  through  (h)  of  this  section,  the 
Secretary  may  publish  final  rules  to  deter- 
mlns  whether  standards  for  a  covered  prod- 
act  should  be  ammrtfrt  An  amendment  pre- 


■critied  under  this  subsection  shall  m>ply  to 
products  manufactured  after  a  date  which  Is 
S  yean  after— 

"(A)  the  effective  date  of  the  previoua 
amendment  made  pursuant  to  this  part;  or 

"(B)  If  the  previous  final  rule  published 
under  this  part  did  not  amend  the  standard, 
the  earliest  date  by  which  a  previous 
amendment  could  tuve  been  In  effect, 
ezoeft  that  in  no  case  may  an  amended 
standard  apply  to  products  manufactured 
wlthto  3  years  (for  refrigerators,  refrlgera- 
tor-freeaers,  and  freezers,  room  air  condi- 
tioners, dishwashers,  clothes  washers, 
clothes  dryers,  and  kitchen  ranges  and 
ovens)  or  5  years  (for  central  air  condition- 
ers and  heat  pumps,  water  heaters,  pool 
heattrs,  direct  hearing  equipment  and  fur- 
naces) after  publication  of  the  final  rule  es- 
tablishing a  standard. 

"(k)  PmnoM  roR  am  Amxhdkd  STAifOAiu).— 
(1)  With  respect  to  each  covered  product  de- 
scribed in  paragraphs  (1)  through  (11)  of 
sectlan  322(a),  any  person  may  petition. the 
Secretary  to  conduct  a  rulemaiking  to  deter- 
mine for  a  covered  product  if  the  standards 
contained  either  In  the  last  final  rule  re- 
quired under  subsections  (b)  through  (h)  of 
this  section  or  in  a  final  rule  published 
under  this  section  should  be  amended. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  shall  grant  a  petition  if 
he  finds  that  it  contains  evidence  which,  as- 
suming no  other  evidence  were  considered, 
provides  an  adequate  basis  for  amending  the 
standards  under  the  following  criteria— 

"(A)  amended  standards  will  result  In  sig- 
nificant conservation  of  energy; 

"(B)  amended  standards  are  technological- 
ly feasible;  and 

"(C)  amended  standards  are  cost  effective 
as  described  in  subsection  (l)(2KB)(iKII). 
The  grant  of  a  petition  by  the  Secretary 
under  this  subsection  creates  no  presump- 
tion with  respect  to  the  Secretary's  determi- 
nation of  any  of  the  criteria  in  a  rulemaking 
under  this  section. 

"(3)  An  amendment  prescribed  under  this 
subsection  shall  apply  to  products  manufac- 
tured after  a  date  which  is  5  years  after— 

"(A)  the  effective  date  of  the  previous 
amendment  pursuant  to  this  part;  or 

"(B)  if  the  previous  final  rule  published 
under  this  part  did  not  amend  the  standard, 
the  earliest  date  by  which  a  previous 
amendment  could  have  been  in  effect, 
except  that  in  no  case  may  an  amended 
standard  apply  to  products  manufactured 
within  3  years  (for  refrigerators,  refrigera- 
tor-freezers, and  freezers,  room  air  condi- 
tioners, dishwashers,  clothes  washers, 
clothes  dryers,  and  kitchen  ranges  and 
ovens)  or  5  years  (for  central  air  condition- 
ers and  heat  pumps,  water  heaters,  pool 
heaters,  direct  heating  equipment  and  fur- 
naces) after  publication  of  the  final  rule  es- 
tablishing a  standard. 

On  page  55,  strike  lines  13  through  15  and 
insert  "of  the  United  States  over  actions 
brought  by— 

"(1)  any  adversely  affected  person  to  de- 
termine whether  a  State  or  local  govern- 
ment Is  complying  with  the  requirements  of 
this  part;  and 

"(3)  any  person  who  files  a  petition  under 
section  325(k)  which  is  denied  by  the  Secre- 
tary,". 

On  page  2,  line  21,  delete  "(m)"  and  Insert 
"(o)"  in  lieu  thereof. 

On  page  28,  line  18,  delete  "(J)  and  (k)" 
and  insert  "(1)  and  (m)"  in  lieu  thereof. 

On  page  29,  line  18,  delete  "(J)  and  (k)" 
and  insert  "(1)  and  (m)"  in  lieu  thereof. 


On  page  34.  lines  24  and  25,  delete  the 
"(J)"  the  two  places  it  spears  and  inaert 
"(1)"  in  Uen  thereof,  and 

On  page  9,  Une  9;  page  39,  line  19  and  page 
40.  Une  13  delete  "1986"  and  insert  "1987"  in 
Ueu  thereof. 


NOTICES  OP  HEARINGS 

SKLSCX  comnrRB  on  imsiah  attairs 
Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  announce  that  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Indian  Affairs  will  lie  hold- 
ing the  following  hearings: 

Oversiifht  hearing  on  fiscal  year 
1988  budget  for  Indian  programs  on 
Thursday.  Febniary  19.  1987.  in 
Senate  Dirksen  G-50  beginning  at  9 
a.m.  Those  wishing  additional  infor- 
mation should  contact  the  committee 
at  224-2261. 

S.  187.  the  Native  American  Cultural 
Preservation  Act  on  Friday.  February 
20.  1087.  in  Senate  Dirksen  628.  begin- 
ning at  10  ajn.  Those  wishing  addi- 
tional information  should  contact 
Clara  Spotted  Elk  at  224-2644. 

concrrTEi  oh  small  business 
Mr.  BtTMPERS.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  announce  that  the 
Senate  Small  Business  Committee  has 
rescheduled  its  organizational  meeting 
and  hearing  on  the  administration's 
fiscal  year  1988  budget  for  the  SBA  to 
Tuesday,  February  24.  1987.  The  hear- 
ing will  commence  at  2:30  p.m.,  and 
will  be  held  in  room  428A  of  the  Rus- 
sell Senate  Office  Building.  For  fur- 
ther inft>rmation.  please  call  John 
Ball,  the  committee  staff  director  at 
224-5175. 
suBcoiocrmE  on  energy  regulation  and 

CONSERVATION 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  annoimce  for  the  public 
that  a  hearing  has  been  scheduled 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  Energy 
Regulation  and  Conservation. 

The  hearing  will  take  place  Thurs- 
day, Manch  12,  1987.  9:30  a.m.,  in  room 
SD-366  Of  the  Senate  Dirksen  Office 
Building  in  Washington.  DC. 

The  purpose  of  this  hearing  is  to  re- 
ceive testimony  concerning  S.  85,  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Powerplant  and  Indus- 
trial Fud  Use  Act  of  1978  to  repeal  the 
end  use  constraints  on  natural  gas, 
and  to  amend  the  Natural  Gas  Policy 
Act  of  1978  to  repeal  the  incremental 
pricing  requirements. 

Those  wishing  to  testify  or  who  wish 
to  submit  written  statements  should 
write  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources.  U.S.  Senate,  room 
SD-364.  Dirksen  Senate  Office  Build- 
ing, Washington,  DC  20510.  For  fur- 
ther information,  please  contact  Betsy 
Moler  at  (202)  224-0612. 

SUBCOlOflTTEE  ON  ENERGY  RESEARCH  AND 
DEVELOFMENT 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  announce  for  the  information 
of  the  Senate  and  the  public  that 
hearings  on  the  Department  of  Ener- 


gy's Uranium  Enrichment  Program 
and  on  the  status  of  the  domestic  ura- 
niimi  mining  industry  have  been 
scheduled  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Energy  Research  and  Development. 

These  hearings  will  take  place  on 
Monday,  March  9,  1987,  at  2  p.m..  and 
on  Friday.  March  13. 1987,  at  9:30  a.m.. 
in  room  SX>-366  in  the  Senate  Dirksen 
Office  Building  in  Washington.  DC. 

The  purpose  of  this  hearing  is  to  re- 
ceive testimony  concerning  the  cur- 
rent status  of  the  Department  of  En- 
ergy's Uraniimi  Enrichment  Program 
and  on  the  domestic  uranium  mining 
industry. 

Those  wishing  to  submit  written  tes- 
timony should  address  it  to  the  Sub- 
committee on  Energy  Research  and 
Development.  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources.  U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  DC  20510. 

For  further  information  please  con- 
tact Cheryl  Moss  at  (202)  224-7569. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  like  to  an- 
nounce for  the  information  of  the 
Senate  and  the  public  that  hearings 
on  clean  coal  technology  have  been 
scheduled  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Energy  Research  and  Development. 

These  hearings  will  take  place  on 
Thursday,  April  2,  1987  at  9:30  a.m., 
and  on  Thursday,  April  9.  1987.  at  9:30 
a.m..  in  room  SD-366  in  the  Senate 
Dirksen  Office  Building  in  Washing- 
ton, DC. 

The  purpose  of  this  hearing  is  to  re- 
ceive testimony  concerning  the  De- 
partment of  Energy's  fiscal  year  1988 
authorization  request  on  clean  coal 
technologies  witliln  the  Department's 
Fossil  Energy  Program. 

Those  wishing  to  submit  written  tes- 
timony should  address  it  to  the  Sub- 
committee on  Energy  Research  and 
Envelopment.  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources,  U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC  20510. 

For  further  Information  please  con- 
tact Cheryl  Moss  at  (202)  224-7569. 

COUtlTTEE  ON  ENERGY  AND  NATURAL 
RESOURCES 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  announce  a  schedule 
change.  The  full  committee  hearing 
concerning  the  President's  proposed 
budget  for  the  Department  of  Energy 
for  fiscal  year  1988,  previously  sched- 
uled to  start  at  2  p.m.  on  Wednesday, 
February  18.  wiU  begin  instead  at  2:30 
p.m.  in  SD-366. 

COmCITTEB  ON  RULES  AND  ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
announce  that  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration  will  meet  in 
SR-301.  Russell  Senate  Office  Build- 
ing, on  Thursday,  March  5,  1987,  at 
9:30  a.m.,  to  receive  testimony  from 
Senators  on  congressional  election 
campaign  finance  reform  proposals  re- 
ferred to  the  committee.  The  commit- 
tee will  be  focusing  on  the  following 
bills:  S.  2.  introduced  by  Senators 
BoBXH  and  Btrd,  to  amend  the  Feder- 
al Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971  to 


provide  for  a  voluntary  sj^tem  of 
spending  limits  and  partial  public  fi- 
nancing of  Senate  general  election 
campaigns,  to  limit  contributions  by 
multicandidate  political  committees, 
and  for  other  purposes;  S.  50.  intro- 
duced by  Senator  Moyitihan.  to 
amend  the  Federal  Election  Campaign 
Act  of  1971  to  provide  for  the  public  fi- 
nancing of  Senate  general  election 
campaigns,  to  change  certain  contribu- 
tion limits  for  elections,  and  for  other 
purposes;  S.  179,  introduced  by  Sena- 
tors Simon  and  Moynihan.  to  amend 
the  Federal  Election  Campaign  Act  of 
1971  to  provide  for  the  public  financ- 
ing of  Senate  general  election  cam- 
paigns; and  S.  207.  introduced  by  Sena- 
tor Gore,  to  provide  for  the  partial 
public  financing  of  general  elections 
for  candidates  for  the  U.S.  Senate,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

Senators  who  wish  to  testify  or  to 
submit  a  statement  for  the  hearing 
record  are  requested  to  have  their 
staffs  contact  Jack  Sousa,  elections 
counsel  of  the  committee,  on  224-5648. 

For  further  Information  regarding 
this  hearing,  please  contact  Mr.  Sousa. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES 
TO  MEET 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
two  requests  which  have  been  cleared 
on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle  by  the 
able  Republican  leader.  They  deal 
with  committee  meetings. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Select  Committee  on  Intelligence  be 
authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  today,  at  2  p.m..  to  hold 
hearings  on  the  nomination  of  Robert 
Crates  to  be  Director  of  the  CIA. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services  be  authorized 
to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  today,  at  2  p.m.,  to  resume 
hearings  on  proposed  legislation  au- 
thorizing funds  for  the  fiscal  years 
1988  to  1989  for  the  Department  of 
Defense  focusing  on  U.S.  military 
property. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


JAPAN'S  TRADE  WITH  CUBA 

•  Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  the 
issue  of  trade  is  currently  at  the 
center  of  the  political  stage— and 
rightfully  so.  The  tremendous  deficits 
which  the  Nation  continues  to  mount 
are  sapping  our  Ek;onomlc  strength 
and  must  be  reduced.  But  there  are 
other  international  trade  practices 
which  are  equally  damaging  to  Ameri- 
ca's economic  and  military  power. 
Trade  is  blossoming,  for  instance,  be- 


tween allies  of  the  United  States  and 
the  revolutionary  regime  of  CuIml 

This  trade  with  Cuba  directly  under- 
mines United  States  interests  around 
the  world.  To  the  extent  that  other 
nations  purchase  export  commodities 
from  Cuba,  they  allow  Castro  to 
export  troops  and  revolution  to  other 
points  around  the  globe.  Troops,  in 
fact,  are  one  of  (^l>a's  major  exports. 
They  maintain  a  sizable  presence  of 
troops  in  both  Angola  and  Nicaragua— 
in  direct  opposition  to  United  States 
policy.  The  export  of  troops,  however, 
is  a  drain  on  C^iba's  economy;  it  must 
sell  other  commodities  in  order  to 
raise  much  needed  hard  currency. 
Without  hard  currency,  the  Cubans 
could  not  export  their  revolution,  nor 
could  they  purchase  the  technology 
and  hardware  necessary  for  economic 
growth. 

Trade  with  (Tuba  also  directly  bene- 
fits the  Soviet  Union.  Aside  from 
troops,  Cuba's  main  exports  are  agri- 
cultural commodities,  and  sugar  is  by 
far  the  most  important.  Unless  a 
market  is  foimd  for  Cuban  products, 
their  economy  requires  ever  larger 
subsidies  from  the  Soviet  Union.  Thus, 
the  trade  which  our  allies  conduct 
with  Cuba  assists  not  only  the  Cuban 
economy,  but  also  that  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  The  Soviets  also  face  difficul- 
ties with  hard  currency,  and  trade 
with  CXiba  reduces  the  drain  which 
the  CTuban  economy  places  on  the 
Soviet  economy. 

A  number  of  Cuban's  trading  part- 
ners are  also  nations  who  receive  aid 
from  the  United  States.  But  one  of  the 
heaviest  traders  with  Cuba  is  Japan. 
According  to  an  article  published  in 
Forbes  Magazine,  the  Japanese  pur- 
chased about  $60  million  in  sugar  and 
shrimp  in  only  the  first  6  months  of 
1986.  At  the  same  time,  they  exported 
approximately  $210  million  in  goods  to 
Cuba.  In  order  to  allow  Cuba  to  pur- 
chase all  these  excess  goods,  the  Jv>a- 
nese  have  also  been  very  generous  in 
extending  credit  to  the  Cuban  econo- 
my. For  a  number  of  years,  Japan  has 
been  Cuba's  largest  non-Communist 
creditor.  The  extent  of  this  trade  with 
Cuba  was  revealed  in  this  Forbes  arti- 
cle. The  article  suggested  that  the 
Japanese  credit  allows  Cuba  to  pur- 
chase essential  items  like  agricultural 
chemicals,  machinery,  motors,  and 
computers— items  that  keep  the 
Cuban  economy  afloat. 

Mr.  PRESIDENT,  the  trade  our  all- 
lies  conduct  with  Cuba  is  worse  than 
regrettable.  It  is  dangerous.  By  prop- 
ping up  the  Cuban  economy,  they  are 
spreading  revolution  and  violence.  In 
addition  to  imdermining  U.S.  policies 
they  are  sacrificing  peace  for  profit. 
With  the  large  surplus  in  trade  which 
Japan  buUds  each  year,  surely  they 
could  curtail  the  credit  which  is  ex- 
tended to  Cuba:  If  not  for  friendship 
to  the  United  States,  then  at  least  for 
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■Nmd  *w*"i"<^  and  political  reasons. 
I  bdleve  It  it  In  our  allies  best  inter- 
eati  to  prevent  Cute  from  exporting 
■ubventon.  and  I  think  they  should 
therefore  reconsider  their  trading 
pncttoes  with  Cute  for  their  own 
nke.  I  ask  that  the  Forbes  article  on 
Japan's  trade  with  Cute  be  entered  in 
theRaoout. 

Tbe  artlete  follows: 
[From  Forties  ms— sine.  Nov.  3. 1986] 
A  nonn  ni  Tokyo 
(By  Howard  Banks) 

FMel  CSitro'i  totalitazlan  reclme,  uide 
from  ■agar,  has  nothing  to  pay  with— except 
mercenary  aoldlen,  whom  the  Japanese 
dont  need— yet  Japan  has  been  pouring 
goods  into  Cuba  at  an  aooeleratlng  pace. 
HeedtaM  of  Waahingtoo'i  ezaaperation  and 
Cuba's  total  inaUUty  to  pay.  Tokyo's  atti- 
tude toward  thia  lopalded  trade  seems  to 
defy  ctwnmrwepae. 

Otndal  Japanese  trade  figures  show  that 
in  19g3  Japan's  exports  to  Cuba  came  to 
$104.7  mlilion,  not  muA  more  tlian  Japan's 
imports  tram  Cuba  that  year.  $93.1  million. 
ainoe  then  exports  liave  exploded— to  $250.3 
mffllan  in  19M.  $$MJ  million  in  19»S  and 
■n  annual  rate  of  over  $420  million  in  the 
flnt  half  of  this  year.  Japanese  imports 
from  Culia— mostly  sugar  and  slirimp— have 
relattvely  speaking,  stayed  atwut  the  same: 
$71  miUian  taa  1984.  $92.3  millKm  in  1985  and 
an  annual  rate  of  around  $120  million  In  the 
first  half  of  1986. 

Hobody  in  Washingtim  or  Tokyo  is  at  all 
eager  to  discuss  a  matter  tliis  delicate  on 
the  record.  And  obviously  Japan's  aid  is  no- 
wliere  near  as  critical  as  the  $3  billion  or 
more  annual  subaidy  that  Fidel  gets  from 
MOaeow.  Neverthdeas.  V&  government  offi- 
cials lielieve  that  Japan's  recent  flood  of  ex- 
ports la  elearly  preventing  the  Culian  econo- 
my from  slkUng  over  the  edge.  (Tilings  are 
so  bad  that  Fidel  twgan  rationing  l>eer  a 
month  ago.) 

To  the  visitor's  casual  eye.  the  only  Japa- 
nese preaencc  in  the  street  of  Havana  is  in- 
nocent things  like  Sanyo  radios  and  tape  re- 
oordera  to  be  sold  to  tourists  in  tiard  curren- 
cy shops  in  the  major  tiotels.  But  the  bulk 
of  Japanese  exports  sre  twlieved  to  involve 
items  lUte  agricultural  chemicals,  simple  ma- 
dilnery.  electric  motors,  small  computers, 
that  keepa  things  going. 

Who's  paying?  Tlie  (Xibans,  but  with 
money  tx»Towed  from  the  Japanese.  For 
some  years  now  Japan  iias  been  Cuba's  lar- 
■ests  non-Communist  creditor,  the  latest 
known-for-sure  figure  is  sround  $500  million 
debt  outstsnding  at  the  end  of  1084.  A  con- 
servative guess.  iMsed  on  the  growing  trade 
gap  and  probably  unpaid  interest,  suggests 
the  current  numlier  is  dose  to  $850  million 
and  rising.  Cuba's  total  debt  to  the  Free 
Worid  is  now  figured  at  around  $3.6  billion. 
Of  thia  total.  $U  billion  is  owed  to  govern- 
ments. $1.W  taiUion  to  foreign  banks  and  the 
rest  to  suppliers,  who  will  most  likely  tiave 
to  wlilstle  for  their  money. 

For  months  Hector  Rodriguea.  U<»npart, 
president  of  Cote's  central  bank,  the  Banco 
If  adonal  de  Cuba,  has  lieen  touring  Western 
capitals,  cap  in  hand.  Cute's  foreign  re- 
ssrvea  dipped  below  $100  million  in  the  first 
quarter  of  thia  year,  and  tie  needed  help. 
Uonpart  did  suoeeed  in  getting  liia  Western 
banketa,  lieaded  by  Credit  Lyonnaia  of 
France,  to  reschedule  over  a  gmerous  ten 
years  Cute's  oanvertfble-currency  debt  msr 
taring  tai  1988  ($117  million  plus  $15  million 
intefest).  It  wss  nothing  lilce  the  $500  mil- 


lion In  new  money  he  tiad  been  asking  for, 
but  II  was  no  tougher  than  deals  granted 
other  UX^  with  a  heck  of  a  lot  Itetter 
cliance  of  repaying. 

So,  what's  in  it  for  the  Japanese  to  pour 
money  into  a  sinking  creditor— a  creditor 
that  is  openly  hostile  to  Japan's  best  cus- 
tomer, the  \3S.f  That's  somettiing  of  a  mys- 
tery. Japanese  largesse  comes  at  a  tough 
time  for  the  Fidel  dictatorship.  Big  Daddy 
in  Moscow  has  refused  to  Increase  either  of 
his  major  subsidies.  Moscow  has  not  upped 
the  (]uantlty  of  oil  they  give  him— which  he 
then  reseUs  on  world  markets  for  hard  cur- 
rency—to offset  falling  oil  prices.  And  the 
Soviets  have  cut  by  around  10%  the  21  cents 
a  pound  they  were  paying  for  CXiban  sugar 
(way  over  the  world  price  of  siround  6  cents 
a  pound). 

It  this  Just  the  export-and-bedammed  psy- 
chology carried  to  irrational  extremes?  Or  is 
there  more  here  than  meets  the  eye?  To 
American  inquiries,  government  or  private, 
the  Japanese  say  only.  "We  must  discuss 
this  with  colleagues."  Meaning:  We  wish 
you  wouldn't  ask.* 


they  continue  their  struggle  for  liber- 
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THE  69TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
LITHUANIAN  INDEPENDENCJE 

•  Mr.  WEICKJilR.  Mr.  President,  by 
occtipylng  Lithuania,  the  Soviet  Union 
is  brealdng  the  basic  human  rights 
laws  that  the  United  States  strongly 
supports.  As  the  leader  of  the  free 
world  we  strongly  support  the  Lithua- 
nians as  we  celebrate  the  69th  anniver- 
sary of  the  Lithuanian  Independence 
Day.  By  celebrating  this  day  we  pledge 
our  support  to  a  people  whose  cultural 
and  religious  past  has  been  ignored, 
and  our  commitment  to  the  ideals  of 
freedom  and  equality. 

The  Lithuanians  declared  them- 
selves independent  in  1918  after  nearly 
a  coitury  of  CTzarist  Russia  (xxupa- 
tion.  Unfortunately  this  did  not  last 
very  long  for  in  1939  the  Soviet  Union 
returned  and  took  over  the  free  coim- 
try.  The  people  of  Lithuania  gave  a 
hard  and  long  fight  during  which 
more  than  300,000  people  were  deport- 
ed to  labor  camps  in  Siberia.  They  suf- 
fered as  a  country  and  stayed  united. 
They  were  strlpiied  of  their  basic 
human  rights,  but  they  would  never 
give  up  their  religious  liellefs. 

As  another  year  of  their  struggle 
beglas,  the  people  of  the  United  States 
shouAd  give  their  support  to  the  people 
of  this  important  country  who  will  not 
give  up  their  cultural  and  religious 
heritage.  We  must  realize  the  signifi- 
cance of  Independence  Day  and  recog- 
nize it  as  an  example  of  great  will. 
This  is  a  lesson  to  us  all  and  as  such, 
we  must  learn  from  the  Lithuanians 
and  always  remember  their  plight. 

I  salute  the  great  courage  and  deter- 
mination of  the  Lithuanians.  They  are 
still  \myleldlng  to  the  Soviet  presence 
in  their  country  and  refuse  to  give  up 
their  national  identity.  We  must  help 
them  restore  not  only  religious  free- 
dom, but  also  political,  cultural,  and 
basic  human  rights.  Our  support  and 
best  wishes  go  to  them  once  again  as 


SPECIAL    COM- 
AOmO— lOOTH 


RULES    OF    THE 
MTTTES:        ON 
CONGRESS 

•  Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President,  in 
complianee  with  section  133(b)  of  the 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946, 
as  amended,  the  Special  Committee  on 
Aging  is  published  the  commltee's 
rules,  which  I  submit  for  printing  in 
the  RBCogo. 
The  rules  are  as  follows: 

I.  COMVgMUIG  OP  MXXmC  AlfO  KBAXIHOS 

1.  MeeHmf.  The  Committee  sliaU  meet  to 
conduct  Cemmlttee  business  at  the  call  of 
the  ctiaimptn. 

2.  Special  meetinga.  The  memlwrs  of  the 
Committee  may  call  additional  meetings  as 
provided  in  Senate  Rule  XXVI(3). 

3.  Notica  and  agenda,  (a)  Hearings.  The 
Committee  stiall  make  public  azmounce- 
ment  of  ttie  date,  place,  and  subject  matter 
of  any  hearing  at  least  one  loeefc  before  its 
commencegient:  (b)  Meetings.  The  Ciiair- 
man  shall  give  the  meml>ers  written  notice 
of  any  Committee  meeting,  accompanied  by 
an  agenda  enumerating  the  items  of  busi- 
ness to  l>e  considered,  at  least  5  dayt  in  ad- 
vance of  such  meeting,  (c)  Shortened  notice. 
A  hearing  or  meeting  may  be  called  on  not 
less  ttian  S4  hours  notice  if  the  Chairman, 
with  the  cencurrence  of  the  ranldng  minori- 
ty member,  determines  that  there  is  good 
cause  to  begin  the  hearing  or  meeting  on 
shortened  notice.  An  agenda  will  l>e  fur- 
nished prior  to  such  a  meeting. 

4.  PreMiOing  officer.  The  Chairman  siiall 
preside  when  present.  If  the  Chairman  is 
not  present  at  any  meeting  or  hearing,  the 
ranldng  majority  member  present  stiall  pre- 
side. Any  meml>er  of  the  Committee  may 
preside  over  the  conduct  of  a  hearing. 

II.  cLOfKD  sassiom  ahs  cowrmawTiAL 

KATXBIALS 

1.  Procedure.  All  meetings  and  hearings 
sliall  be  open  to  the  public  unless  closed.  To 
close  a  meeting  or  hearing  or  portion  there- 
of, a  motion  stiall  l>e  made  and  seconded  to 
go  Into  dosed  discussion  of  whether  the 
meeting  or  hearing  will  concern  the  matters 
enumerated  in  Rule  n.3.  Immediately  after 
such  diaciission,  the  meetings  or  hearing 
may  l)e  closed  by  a  vote  In  open  session  of  a 
majority  ct  the  meml>er8  of  the  Committee 
present. 

2.  Witneu  requeat  Any  witness  called  for 
a  hearing  may  sutunit  a  written  request  to 
the  Clialnnan  no  later  ttian  twenty-four 
hours  in  advance  for  tiis  examination  to  be 
in  dosed  or  open  session.  The  CHiainnan 
stiall  Inform  the  Committee  of  any  such 
request. 

3.  Closet  testion  auUecU.  A  meeting  or 
hearing  or  portion  thereof  may  be  closed  If 
the  matters  to  \>e  discussed  concern:  1)  na- 
tional securitr.  2)  Ck>minittee  staff  person- 
nel or  internal  staff  management  or  proce- 
dure: 3)  matters  tending  to  reflect  adversely 
on  the  ctiaracter  or  reputation  or  to  Invade 
the  privacy  of  the  individuals;  4)  Committee 
investigations:  5)  other  matters  enumerated 
in  Senate  Rule  nvi  (5)  (b). 

4.  ConfUenUal  matter.  No  record  made  of 
a  closed  session,  or  material  declared  confi- 
dential by  a  majority  of  the  Committee,  or 
report  of  the  proceedings  of  a  closed  session, 
stiall  lie  made  public,  in  whole  or  in  part  by 
way  of  suibmary.  unless  specifically  author- 


ised by  the  Cliairman  and  ranking  mlnlorlty 
mant>er. 

6.  Broadcatting.  (a)  Control.  Any  meeting 
or  hearing  open  to  the  public  may  be  cov- 
ered by  television,  radio,  or  still  photogra- 
ptiy.  Such  coverage  must  be  conducted  in  an 
orderly  and  unobtrusive  manner,  and  the 
Ctiairman  may  for  good  cause  terminate 
such  coverage  in  whole  or  in  part,  or  take 
such  other  action  to  control  it  as  the  cir- 
cumstances may  warrant;  (b)  Request.  A 
witness  may  request  of  the  (Chairman,  on 
grounds  of  distraction,  harassment,  personal 
safety,  or  pliyslcal  discomfort,  tliat  during 
his  testimony  cameras,  media  microphones, 
and  lights  stiall  not  he  directed  at  tilm. 
m.  oooauMs  amd  vortRG 

1.  Reporting.  A  majority  stiall  constitute  a 
quorum  for  reporting  a  resolution,  recom- 
mendation or  report  to  the  Senate. 

2.  Committee  butineu.  A  ttilrd  stiall  con- 
stitute a  quorum  for  the  conduct  of  Com- 
mittee Inisiness,  other  tlian  a  final  vote  on 
reporting,  providing  a  minority  memlier  is 
present.  One  memlier  stiall  constitute  a 
quorum  for  the  receipt  of  evidence,  the 
swearing  of  witnesses,  and  the  talking  of  tes- 
timony at  hearings. 

3.  PoUing.  (a)  SvbiecU  The  Committee 
may  poll  1)  internal  Committee  matters,  in- 
cluding those  concerning  the  Committee's 
staff,  records,  and  budget;  2)  other  Commit- 
tee business  wtiich  tias  l>een  designated  for 
polling  at  a  meeting,  (b)  Procedure.  The 
Ctiairman  stiall  circulate  polling  sheets  to 
each  memtier  specifying  the  matter  being 
polled  and  the  time  limit  for  completion  of 
the  poll.  If  any  memtier  so  requests  in  ad- 
vance of  the  meeting,  the  matter  shall  be 
held  for  meeting  rather  than  being  polled. 
The  cleik  stiall  keep  a  record  of  polls;  if  the 
Ctiairman  determines  that  the  polled 
matter  is  one  of  the  areas  enumerated  in 
rule  n.3,  the  record  of  the  poll  stiall  tie  con- 
fldentiaL  Any  memtier  may  move  at  the 
Committee  meeting  following  a  poll  for  a 
vote  on  the  polled  decision. 

rv.  nrvKsncATioNs 

1.  Authorization  for  investigatioru.  All  in- 
vestigations stiall  t>e  conducted  upon  a  bi- 
partisan liasis  by  Committee  staff.  Investi- 
gations may  tie  initiated  by  the  Committee 
staff  upon  the  Miproval  of  the  Ctiairman 
and  the  ranking  Minority  memtier.  Staff 
stiall  keep  the  Committee  fully  informed  of 
the  progress  of  continuing  investigations, 
except  where  the  Ctiairman  and  the  rank- 
ing Minority  memtier  agree  ttiat  there  exists 
temporary  cause  for  more  limited  luiowl- 
edge. 

2.  Subpoenas.  Subpoenas  for  the  attend- 
ance of  witnesses  or  the  production  of 
memoranda^  documents,  records,  or  any 
other  materials  stiall  be  issued  by  the  Ctiair- 
man. or  by  any  other  memtier  of  the  Com- 
mittee designated  by  tilm.  Prior  to  the  issu- 
ance of  each  subpoena,  the  ranking  minori- 
ty memtier,  and  any  other  member  so  re- 
questing, stiall  lie  notified  regarding  the 
Identity  of  the  person  to  whom  the  subpoe- 
na will  be  issued  and  the  nature  of  the  in- 
formation sought,  and  its  relationstilp  to 
the  investigation. 

3.  Investigative  Report*.  All  reports  con- 
taining findings  of  recommendations  stem- 
ming from  Qnnmittee  investigations  stiall 
lie  printed  only  with  the  approval  of  a  ma- 
jority of  the  memtiers  of  the  Committee. 

V.  HXAamos 
1.   Notice.   Witnesses   called   tiefore   the 
Ccxnmittee  stiaU  lie  given,  atisent  extraordi- 
nary   drcumatanoes,    at    least    forty-eight 
hours'  notice,  and  all  witnesses  called  stiall 


be  furnished  with  a  copy  of  these  rules  upon 
request. 

2.  OatK  All  witnesses  who  testify  to  mat- 
ters of  fact  stiall  lie  sworn  unless  the  Com- 
mittee waives  the  oath.  The  Ctiairman,  or 
any  memtier,  may  request  and  administer 
the  oatti. 

3.  Statement  Any  witness  desiring  to 
make  an  introductory  statement  stiall  file 
50  copies  of  such  statement  with  the  Chair- 
man or  clerk  of  the  Committee  24  hours  in 
advance  of  tils  appearance,  unless  the 
(Hiairman  and  ranldng  Minority  memtier  de- 
termine ttiat  there  is  good  cause  for  a  wit- 
ness's failure  to  do  so.  A  witness  stiall  lie  al- 
lowed no  more  ttian  ten  minutes  to  orally 
summarise  tiis  prepared  statement. 

4.  CounaeL  (a)  A  witness's  counsel  stiall  tie 
permitted  to  lie  present  during  tiis  testimo- 
ny at  any  public  or  closed  tiearing  or  deposi- 
tion or  staff  interview  to  advise  such  witness 
of  tiis  rights,  provided,  however,  ttiat  in  the 
case  of  any  witness  who  is  an  officer  or  em- 
ployee of  the  government,  or  of  a  corpora- 
tion or  association,  the  Chairman  may  rule 
ttiat  representation  by  counsel  from  the 
government,  corporation,  or  association  cre- 
ates a  conflict  of  interest,  and  ttiat  the  wit- 
ness stiall  lie  represented  by  personal  coun- 
sel not  from  the  government,  corporation  or 
association;  (b)  A  witness  who  is  unable  for 
econcHnic  reasons  to  obtain  counsel  may 
inform  the  Committee  at  least  48  hours 
prior  to  the  witness's  appearance,  and  it  will 
endeavor  to  obtain  volunteer  counsel  for  the 
witness.  Such  counsel  shall  be  subject  solely 
to  the  control  of  the  witness  and  not  the 
Committee.  Failure  to  obtain  counsel  will 
not  excuse  the  aitness  from  appearing  and 
testifying. 

5.  Transcript  An  accurate  electronic  or 
stenograptilc  record  stiall  tie  kept  of  the  tes- 
timony of  all  witnesses  in  executive  and 
public  hearings.  Any  witness  stiall  lie  afford- 
ed, upon  request,  the  right  to  review  that 
portion  of  such  record,  and  for  tills  purpose, 
a  copy  of  a  witness's  testimony  in  public  or 
closed  session  shall  tie  provided  to  the  wit- 
ness. Upon  Inspecting  tils  transcript,  wlttiin 
a  time  limit  set  by  the  committee  clerk,  a 
witness  may  request  ctianges  in  testimony 
to  correct  errors  of  transcription,  grammati- 
cal errors,  and  obvious  errors  of  fact;  the 
Ctiairman  or  a  staff  officer  designated  by 
tiim  stiall  rule  of  such  request. 

6.  Impugned  persons.  Any  person  who  be- 
lieves ttiat  evidence  presented,  or  comment 
made  by  a  memtier  of  staff,  at  a  public  hear- 
ing or  at  a  closed  hearing  concerning  which 
there  tiave  tieen  public  reports,  tends  to 
impugn  lUs  character  or  adversely  affect  his 
reputation  may  (a)  file  a  sworn  statement  of 
facts  relevant  to  the  evidence  or  comment, 
which  stiall  be  placed  In  the  hearing  record; 
(b)  request  the  opportunity  to  appear  per- 
sonally tiefore  the  Committee  to  testify  in 
his  own  tietialf;  and  (c)  submit  questions  in 
writing  wtilch  he  requests  lie  used  for  the 
cross-examination  of  other  witnesses  called 
by  the  Committee.  The  (%ainnan  shall 
Inform  the  Committee  of  such  requests  for 
appearance  or  cross-examination.  If  the 
C^ommittee  so  decides,  the  requested  ques- 
tions, or  paraptirased  versions  or  portions  or 
them,  shall  lie  put  to  the  other  witness  by  a 
member  or  by  staff. 

7.  Minority  vHtnesses.  Whenever  any  hear- 
ing is  conducted  by  the  Committee,  the  mi- 
nority on  the  Committee  stiall  lie  entitled, 
upon  request  made  by  a  majority  of  the  mi- 
nority members  to  the  Ctiairman,  to  call 
witnesses  selected  by  the  minority  to  testify 
or  produce  documents  with  respect  to  the 
measure    or    matter    under    consideration 


during  at  least  one  day  of  the  hearing.  Such 
request  must  lie  made  before  the  completion 
of  the  hearing  or,  if  sutipoenas  are  required 
to  call  the  minority  witnesses,  no  later  tlian 
ttiree  days  before  the  cnnpletlon  of  the 
hearing. 

8.  Conduct  of  iBitnesses,  coansel  and  mem' 
ben  of  the  audience.  If,  during  public  or  ex- 
ecutive sessions,  a  witness,  tiis  counsel,  or 
any  spectator  conducts  tilmself  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  prevent,  impede,  disrupt,  oti- 
struct,  or  interfere  with  the  orderly  sdmin- 
istration  of  such  hearing  ttie  Chairman  or 
presiding  Member  of  the  Committee  present 
during  such  hearing  may  request  the  Ser- 
geant at  Arms  of  the  Senate,  tils  representa- 
tive or  any  law  enforcement  official  to  eject 
said  person  from  the  hearing  room. 

VI.  DKPOsrnoNS  ahd  couassiOR 

1.  Notice.  Notices  for  the  taking  of  deposi- 
tions in  an  investigation  authorized  by  the 
Committee  stiall  be  authorised  and  issued 
by  the  Ctiairman  or  be  a  staff  officer  desig- 
nated by  tilm.  Such  notices  stiall  specify  a 
time  and  place  for  examination,  and  the 
name  of  the  staff  officer  or  officers  who  will 
take  the  deposition.  Unless  otherwise  speci- 
fied, the  deposition  stiall  be  in  private.  The 
Committee  stiall  not  initiate  procedures 
leading  to  criminal  or  civil  enforcement  pro- 
ceedings for  a  witness's  failure  to  appear 
unless  the  deposition  notice  was  accompa- 
nied by  a  Committee  sulipoena. 

2.  Counsel.  Witnesses  may  be  accompanied 
at  a  deposition  by  counsel  to  advise  them  of 
their  rights,  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
Rule  V.4. 

3.  Procedure.  Witnesses  stiall  be  examined 
upon  oath  administered  by  an  individual  au- 
thorized by  local  law  to  administer  oattis. 
Questions  stiall  be  propounded  orally  by 
Committee  staff.  Objections  by  the  wit- 
nesses as  to  the  form  of  questions  stiall  be 
noted  by  the  record.  If  a  witness  objects  to  a 
question  and  refuses  to  testify  on  the  basis 
of  relevance  or  privilege,  the  Committee 
staff  may  proceed  with  the  deposition,  or 
may  at  ttiat  time  or  at  a  sulxequent  time, 
seek  a  ruling  by  telephone  or  otherwise  on 
the  objection  from  a  memtier  of  the  Com- 
mittee. If  the  memlier  overrules  the  objec- 
tion, he  may  refer  the  matter  to  the  Com- 
mittee or  he  may  order  and  direct  the  wit- 
ness to  answer  the  question,  but  the  Com- 
mittee shall  not  initiate  the  procedures 
leading  to  civil  or  criminal  enforcement 
unless  the  witness  refuses  to  testify  after  he 
has  been  ordered  and  directed  to  answer  by 
a  member  of  the  Committee. 

4.  Filing.  The  Committee  staff  stiall  see 
that  the  testimony  Is  transcribed  or  elec- 
tronically recorded.  If  it  is  transcribed,  the 
witness  stiall  be  furnished  with  a  copy  for 
review.  No  later  ttian  five  days  thereafter, 
the  witness  shall  return  a  signed  copy,  and 
the  staff  shaU  enter  the  ctianges,  if  any,  re- 
quested by  the  witness  in  accordance  with 
Rule  V.6.  If  the  witness  fails  to  return  a 
signed  copy,  the  staff  stiall  note  on  the  tran- 
script the  date  a  copy  was  provided  and  the 
failure  to  return  It.  The  individual  adminis- 
tering the  oath  stiall  certify  on  the  tran- 
script that  the  witness  was  duly  sworn  in  tils 
presence,  the  transcriber  stiaD  certify  ttiat 
the  transcript  is  a  true  record  to  the  testi- 
mony, and  the  transcript  stiall  then  tie  filed 
with  the  Committee  clerk.  C^ommlttee  staff 
may  stipulate  with  the  witness  to  ctianges  In 
tills  procedure;  deviations  from  the  proce- 
dure wtiich  do  not  substantially  impair  the 
reliability  of  the  record  stiall  not  relieve  the 
witness  from  tils  obligation  to  testify  truth- 
fully. 
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k.  OnwRinten.  Tbx  Committee  majr  au- 
ttaarte  tlte  itatf,  by  iaraaxioe  of  commis- 
riona,  to  tm  in  picpand  subpoeiuw,  conduct 
field  heulngB.  iiMtieet  locaUons.  (acUlUes.  or 
HVtaOM  of  reoordB,  at  accompanied  by  In- 
atraetlana  from  tbe  Committee  regulating 
their  UM. 

1.  AteftHakment  The  Committee  will  op- 
ente  aa  a  Committee  of  the  Whole,  reserv- 
liiC  to  Itaelf  the  right  to  establish  tonporary 
aubeommltteea  at  any  time  by  majority 
vote.  The  Chainnan  of  the  full  Committee 
and  the  Raoktaw  Iflnority  Monber  shaU  be 
ex-offlcto  memben  of  all  auboommittees. 

X  /KriaMeMoM.  Within  iU  JuriadlcUon.  as 
deacribed  In  the  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Swiatf.  each  subcommittee  is  authorized  to 
cwirtact  iBwHgattons,  including  use  of  sub- 
lMfT''wt.  depoattiooa,  and  commissions. 

S.  Rules.  A  subeommittee  shall  be  gov- 
erned by  the  Committee  rules,  except  that 
ita  quorum  for  all  business  shall  be  one- 
third  of  the  subeommittee  membership,  and 
for  heartnga  shall  be  one  member. 
Tm.  aapoBTS 

Committee  reports  Incorporating  Commit- 
tee nnMnf^m  and  recommendations  shall  be 
printed  only  with  the  prior  approval  c*  the 
Committee,  after  an  adequate  period  for 
review  and  oonment  The  printing,  as  Com- 
mittee documents,  of  materials  prepared  by 
staff  for  informational  purposes,  or  the 
printing  of  materials  not  originating  with 
the  Committee  or  staff,  shall  require  prior 
comultatton  with  tbe  minority  staff;  these 
publlcatlona  shall  have  the  following  lan- 
guage printed  on  the  cover  of  the  document: 
"Note:  This  document  has  been  printed  for 
informational  purposes.  It  does  not  repre- 
sent ettber  findings  or  reconmiendatlons 
formally  adopted  by  the  Committee." 
IX.  AMBimifiirr  or  auuts 

The  rules  of  the  Committee  may  be 
amended  or  revised  at  any  time,  provided 
that  not  leas  than  a  majority  of  the  Com- 
mittee preaent  so  determine  at  a  Committee 
meeting  preceded  by  at  least  3  days  notice 
of  the  amendments  or  revisions  proposed.* 


THE  150TH  ANNIVERSARY  OP 
THE  BIRTH  OP  PRESIDEINT 
OROVER  CXiEVELAND 

•  Mr.  LAUTENBE310.  Mr.  President, 
I  am  pleued  to  announce  that  March 
18  of  thla  year  wlU  mai^  the  150th  an- 
niversary of  the  birth  of  President 
Orover  Cleveland,  our  22d  and  24th 
President,  and  the  only  United  States 
President  bom  in  New  Jersey.  To  com- 
memorate this  QDecial  occasion.  Mayor 
George  T.  Imperial  and  the  city  coun- 
cD  of  Caldwell.  NJ,  where  President 
Cleveland  was  bom,  have  designated 
tbe  week  of  March  15  tlirough  22  as 
"President  Orover  Cleveland  Week." 

Orover  Cleveland  was  bom  the  fifth 
chUd  of  the  Rev.  Richard  P.  Cleveland 
and  Anna  Neal  Cleveland.  The  Cleve- 
land family  lived  in  Caldwell  until 
young  Orover  was  4  years  old.  when 
they  moved  to  New  York  State. 

Orover  Cleveland  was  the  only  Presi- 
dent to  win  election  to  two  noncon- 
aeeutive  terms  of  office.  His  most 
monorable  achievements  included 
overhaul  of  the  dvO  service  ssrstem, 
handling  of  tiie  national  credit  prob- 


lem and  an  active  foreign  policy,  in- 
cluding a  role  in  the  arbitration  of  the 
British-Venezuelan  boundary  dispute 
over  British  Guinea. 

President  Cleveland  was  also  on 
hand  In  1886  to  accept  on  behalf  of 
the  American  people  the  gift  from  the 
French  Government  of  the  Statue  of 
Liberty.  At  the  dedication  ceremonies 
for  the  Statue  of  Liberty,  President 
Cleveland  said, 

W«  are  not  here  today  to  bow  before  the 
representAtion  of  a  fierce  warlike  god,  fUled 
with  wrath  and  vengeance,  but  we  Joyously 
contemplate  instead  our  own  deity  keeping 
watch  and  ward  before  the  open  gates  of 
America  and  greater  than  all  that  have  been 
celebrated  in  ancient  song. 

After  he  completed  his  second  4-year 
term  of  office  in  1897,  President  Cleve- 
land returned  to  New  Jersey  and  set- 
tled in  Princeton  with  Mrs.  Cleveland 
and  their  children.  He  lectured  at 
Princeton  University  and  upon  his 
deatti  in  1908,  was  laid  to  rest  at 
Princeton. 

To  commemorate  this  important 
date  in  American  history,  the  town- 
ship of  Caldwell  is  planning  a  ceremo- 
ny at  President  Cleveland's  birthplace 
at  207  Bloomfield  Avenue  In  Caldwell, 
which  will  be  attended  by  community, 
State  and  national  dignitaries,  busi- 
ness, civic,  educational,  and  religious 
leaders,  citizens  of  New  Jersey,  and 
friends  and  relatives  of  the  Cleveland 
family.  Area  schools  wiU  sponsor  essay 
and  poster  contests  celebrating  New 
Jersey's  only  native  bom  President.  A 
flag  dating  back  to  the  year  1837,  the 
year  of  Cleveland's  birth,  will  be  dis- 
played. Historic  debates  will  be  reen- 
acted  between  Cleveland  and  his  oppo- 
nent in  the  elections  of  1888  and  1892, 
Benjamin  Harrison.  At  the  close  of  the 
week,  Caddwell  will  hold  an  ecumenical 
service  at  the  First  Caldwell  Presbyte- 
rian Church,  where  President  Cleve- 
land's father  served  as  pastor. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  Mayor 
Imperial  and  Jacqueline  Beusse  of 
E^ssex  Fells,  who  will  chair  this  week- 
long  celebration,  for  honoring  the 
memory  of  Caldwell's  native  son  Presi- 
dent Cleveland.* 


LITHUANIAN  INDEPENDENCE 

•  Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  the  69th  anniversary  of 
Lithuanian  independence.  As  a  cospon- 
sor  of  the  resolution  proclaiming  Feb- 
ruary 16,  1987,  to  be  "Lithuanian  Inde- 
pendence Day,"  I  find  it  fitting  to  pay 
homage  to  the  late  Jonas  Svoba.  a 
Litiiuanlan  educator.  Mr.  Svoba  fled 
the  Soviet  Union,  and  came  to  Detroit 
nearly  40  years  ago.  An  active  member 
in  several  Lithuanian  organizations, 
he  was  also  the  founder  of  the  Lithua- 
nian Saturday  School  in  Detroit. 

Mr.  Svoba  died  in  November  1986. 
He  will  be  remembered  as  a  historian 
and  educator  who  was  highly  thought 
of  in  his  commimity.* 


OKLAHOMA  CONGRESSMEN  AND 
FARM  LEGISLATION:  1924-28 

•  Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  Philip 
A.  Grant.  Jr.,  Professor  of  History  at 
Pace  University,  New  York  City,  has 
written  a  comprehensive  article  con- 
cerning a  very  significant  period  of  ag- 
ricultural history  in  the  State  of  Okla- 
homa. His  article,  "Save  the  Farmer— 
Oklahonia  Congressmen  and  Farm 
ReUef  LQgislation  1924-1928,"  cites  the 
activities  of  10  esteemed  members  of 
Oklahoma's  congmsional  delegation. 
These  members  devoted  a  considerable 
amount  of  energy  in  an  effort  to  im- 
prove the  economic  condition  of  Great 
Plains  farmers  between  1924  and  1928, 
a  time  reminiscent  of  the  situation 
facing  m*ny  farmers  today. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  Professor 
Grant's  article  to  my  colleagues.  I  ask 
that  the  article  be  included  in  the 
Record. 

The  article  follows: 

"Save  ths  Fakmxr"— Oklahoma  Congrkss- 
MXN  Aim  Farm  Rxlikp  Lbgislatiom,  1924- 
1928 

(By  Phillip  A.  Orant,  Jr.) 
During  the  years  between  1924  and  1928 
farm  relief  was  widely  acknowledged  as  the 
most  exatperating  issue  facing  Congress. 
The  prec^itous  decline  in  American  farm 
income  and  the  faUure  of  agriculture  to 
share  In  the  general  prosperity  of  the  19208 
profoimdly  disturbed  many  congressmen 
from  rural  districts  and  agrarian  states. 
Forming  a  bipartisan  farm  bloc,  rural  con- 
gressmen Offered  a  number  of  legislative  ini- 
tiatives to  alleviate  the  plight  of  American 
agriculture. 

Among  the  individuals  vested  with  the  re- 
sponsibilitor  of  evaluating  the  various  bills 
and  resolutions  were  the  two  United  States 
senators  and  eight  members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  from  Oklahoma.  Between 
1934  and  1928  the  ten  members  of  the  Okla- 
homa congressional  delegation  devoted  a 
substantiid  amount  of  time  and  attention  to 
the  task  of  seeking  a  solution  to  the  farm 
crisis.  As  the  spokesmen  of  a  major  farm 
state  close  to  the  geographic  heart  of  the 
nation,  these  congressmen  were  quite  famil- 
iar with  the  serious  problems  plaguing  agri- 
culture in  the  Great  Plains  and  the  nearby 
states  of  the  South  and  West. 

The  most  widely  publicized  agricultural 
measure  fending  before  Congress  between 
1924  and  1928  was  the  Farm  ReUef  (McNary 
Haugen)  Bill.  Co-authored  by  Senator 
Charles  U  McNary  of  Oregon  and  Repre- 
sentative Oilbert  N.  Haugen  of  Iowa,  the 
Farm  Relief  Bill  was  first  proposed  in  Fetv- 
ruary  of  1924.  The  bill  generated  a  spirited 
nationwide  debate  over  the  extent  to  which 
the  federal  government  should  intervene  in 
the  agricilltural  economy.  Although  the  de- 
tails of  the  bill  varied  with  each  succeeding 
session  of  Congress,  the  McNary-Haugen 
proposal  featured  the  equalization  principle. 
The  bill  authorized  the  establishment  of  a 
federal  farm  board  to  purchase  specified 
commoditlea  during  years  of  large  output. 
The  board  would  keep  farm  surpluses  off 
the  market  until  prices  increased  or  sell 
them  abroad  at  the  prevailing  world  figure. 
An  equalisation  fee  was  to  be  paid  by  pro- 
ducers to  compensate  the  government  par- 
tially for  any  financial  losses  incurred  by 
selling  at  lower  world  prices. 


In  1934  the  McNary-Haugen  Bill  was  for- 
mally considered  only  by  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. A  slightly  modified  version  of 
the  original  bUl  was  introduced  by  Repre- 
sentative Haugen  on  May  2.  1924.  and  favor- 
ably reported  by  the  House  Committee  on 
Agriculture  on  the  same  day.  On  May  20  the 
bill  was  brought  before  the  House  chamber 
for  general  debate.  Although  there  was  a 
consensus  that  the  bill  would  not  pass  the 
House  at  this  time,  the  members  had  ample 
opportunity  to  voice  their  sentiments  on  the 
issue  of  farm  relief  during  the  seven  days  of 
floor  discussion. 

Four  members  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives from  Oklahoma  delivered  speeches  on 
the  McNary-Haugen  bill.  They  were  Demo- 
crats Charles  D.  Carter  of  Ardmore, 
Thomas  D.  McKeown  of  Ada.  and  Fletcher 
B.  Swank  of  Norman,  and  Republican 
Milton  C.  Garber  of  Enid.  Carter,  KcKeown. 
Swank,  and  Garber  were  experienced  public 
servants  and  were  destined  to  spend  an  ag- 
gregate total  of  fifty-eight  years  on  Capitol 
Hill. 

Carter,  elected  to  Congress  immediately 
after  Oklahoma  attained  statehood  in  1907, 
lamented  the  "extremely  deplorable"  condi- 
tions to  which  the  farmers  of  Oklahoma 
and  the  surrounding  states  had  been  sub- 
jected since  the  beginning  of  the  1920s. 
Charging  that  the  Republican  administra- 
tion of  President  Calvin  Coolidge  apparent- 
ly did  not  "even  remotely  realize"  the  des- 
peration afflicting  many  of  the  farmers  in 
the  western  half  of  the  nation.  Carter  de- 
scribed the  magnitude  of  the  farm  crisis: 
"Crop  failure  has  followed  crop  failure,  and 
the  price  of  farm  products  has  been  reduced 
and  deflated  with  no  corresponding  reduc- 
tion in  the  price  of  things  they  have  to  buy 
until  our  farmers  have  about  lost  heart  and 
courage." 

Serving  his  fourth  of  eight  terms  in  the 
House,  McKeown  complained  that  the  farm- 
ers were  "being  ground  between  the  upper 
stone  of  high  prices  for  his  necessities  and 
the  lower  stone  of  low  prices  for  his  prod- 
ucts." McKeown  maintained  that  the  prod- 
ucts of  the  farmer  in  1924  would  hardly  buy 
one-half  as  much  as  in  1919.  Warning  his 
colleagues  that  the  farmers  of  Oklahoma 
were  "not  struggling  for  comfort  but  for 
their  very  existence,"  he  declared  that  he 
was  "unwilling  to  confess  that  the  House  of 
Representatives  is  Impotent  in  this  emer- 
gency." 

Swank,  a  member  of  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture,  represented  seven  coun- 
ties in  the  central  part  of  Oklahoma.  Argu- 
ing that  the  McNary-Haugen  Bill  was  de- 
signed "to  meet  a  great  emergency,"  he 
stressed  that  farmers  were  leaving  rural 
communities  and  migrating  to  the  cities  be- 
cause they  could  "not  long  continue  to 
produce  the  necessities  of  life  at  a  loss." 
Swank,  urging  the  House  to  take  compas- 
sion on  the  farmer  by  approving  the 
McNary-Haugen  measure,  concluded:  "This 
bill  will  greatly  assist  him  in  recovering 
from  the  depression  of  his  prices  during  the 
past  four  years,  and  will  show  him  that  we 
are  interested  in  him  and  the  welfare  of  his 
family." 

Oarber,  whose  spacious  district  encom- 
passed the  Panhandle  and  most  of  north- 
western Oklahoma,  was  one  of  the  few  Re- 
publicans elected  to  the  House  from  the 
Sooner  State  since  statehood.  Although  gen- 
erally sympathetic  to  the  Coolidge  Admlnis- 
trmtion.  Oarber  agreed  with  his  Democratic 
colleagues  that  the  "ills  of  the  farmer  are 
fundamental,  demanding  Immediate  relief." 
Endorsing  the  concept  of  direct  federal  in- 


volvement, Garber,  noting  that  the  national 
government  had  intervened  in  behalf  of  in- 
dustry and  transportation,  asked  "why 
should  it  not  do  as  much  for  agriculture 
until  it  extricates  itself  from  its  present  con- 
dition." 

Since  a  majority  of  the  key  congressmen 
of  both  political  parties  iiad  Indicated  oppo- 
sition to  the  McNary-Haugen  Bill,  it  seemed 
virtually  certain  that  the  bill  would  be  de- 
feated in  the  House.  After  the  S(>eaker's 
gavel  fell,  the  McNary-Haugen  Bill  was  re- 
jected on  a  155-22  roll  call.  In  sharp  con- 
tract to  the  prevailing  majority  the  mem- 
t}ers  of  the  Oklahoma  delegation  voted  7-0 
in  favor  of  the  bill's  passage. 

The  Farm  Relief  Bill  was  reintroduced  by 
Representative  Haugen  on  April  26,  1926. 
On  the  following  day  the  Committee  on  Ag- 
riculture recommended  that  the  bUl  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  House  for  approval.  Beginning 
on  May  4,  the  House  set  aside  ten  days  for 
debate  on  the  bill.  While  many  of  the 
speeches  were  similar  to  those  of  1924,  the 
House  members  generally  acknowledged 
that  the  farm  crisis  had  become  more  severe 
during  the  intervening  two  years. 

Six  Oklahoma  congressmen  urged  the 
House  either  to  pass  the  McNary-Haugen 
Bill  or  approve  some  other  comprehensive 
remedy  for  the  misfortunes  of  American 
farmers.  Voicing  their  opinions  on  the  need 
for  action  were  Representatives  Carter. 
McKeown,  Swank.  Garber.  William  W. 
Hastings  of  Tahlequah,  and  EHmer  Thomas 
of  Medicine  Park. 

Carter,  alarmed  that  the  nation's  agricul- 
tural problem  had  reached  its  "most  acute 
stage,"  reported  that  many  of  Oklahoma's 
farmers  had  either  l3een  forced  into  liank- 
ruptcy  or  foreclosed  and  driven  from  their 
homes.  Insisting  that  the  American  farmer 
was  in  "dire  distress,"  McKeown  implored 
the  House  to  approve  a  bill  by  which  the 
farmer  "can  better  his  condition  and  lift  it 
up."  According  to  Swank,  the  farmers  of  the 
United  States  realized  that  "they  have  been 
the  target  for  unjust  and  unfair  discrimina- 
tion, while  at  the  same  time  they  have  been 
engaged  in  our  most  important  business." 
Garber,  resentful  that  the  farmers  of  the 
country  had  not  received  their  proportion- 
ate share  of  the  national  income,  reasoned 
that  the  national  government  "should  be  as 
greatly  concerned  in  agriculture  as  it  has 
been  and  now  is  in  other  lines  of  industry." 

Hastings,  who  in  1926  was  completing  his 
fifth  of  nine  terms  in  the  House,  surmised 
that  the  reality  of  a  serious  farm  problem 
was  conceded  by  everyone.  Acclaiming  agri- 
culture as  "our  greatest  basic  industry," 
Hastings  warned  that  to  "further  impover- 
ish and  destroy"  the  farm  economy  guaran- 
teed that  every  type  of  business  would  be 
harmed.  Hastings  climaxed  his  remarks: 
"Legislation  favorable  to  the  farmer,  there- 
fore, benefits  every  citizen  of  the  Nation 
and  surely  Congress  can  be  depended  upon 
to  enact  some  sound  legislation  that  will 
tend  to  alleviate  his  condition. 

Elmer  Thomas,  a  former  President  pro 
tempore  of  the  Oklahoma  Senate,  was 
waging  a  vigorous  campaign  to  win  election 
to  the  United  SUtes  Senate  in  1926.  Empha- 
sizing that  American  agriculture  "is  in  dis- 
tress and  needs  relief."  Thomas  stated  that 
the  farmers  of  the  nation  were  petitioning 
Congress  to  "solve  the  problem  of  their  ap- 
proaching bankruptcy."  Advocating  that 
the  resources  of  the  federal  government  be 
mobilized,  Thomas  expressed  the  view  that 
"agriculture  as  an  honorable,  respectable, 
and  prosperous  occupation,  can  and  will  be 
saved." 


On  May  21,  1926.  the  House  defeated  the 
McNary-Haugen  BiU  on  a  167-312  roU  caU. 
Freshman  Republican  Representative 
Samuel  J.  Montgomery  of  Bartlesvllle  was 
the  sole  Oklahoman  to  cast  a  negative  vote 
on  the  bill.  Although  somewhat  disappoint- 
ed at  the  bill's  fate,  its  supporters  were  con- 
soled that  the  measure  in  1926  lost  by  only 
forty-five  votes.  In  1924  the  losing  margin 
had  been  sixty-seven  votes. 

Unlike  1924  and  1926.  the  Senate  in  1927 
took  the  initiative  in  expediting  the 
McNary-Haugen  Bill.  On  December  14. 1936. 
the  bill  was  reintroduced  by  McNary  and  on 
January  24,  1927,  it  was  endorsed  by  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For- 
estry. Since  both  triajority  Leader  Charles 
Curtis  of  Kansas  and  Minority  Leader 
Joseph  T.  Robinson  of  Arkansas  strongly  fa- 
vored farm  relief  legislation,  it  was  general- 
ly assumed  that  the  Senate  would  pass  the 
McNary-Haugen  Bill. 

The  Senate  deliberations  on  the  McNary- 
Haugen  measure  began  on  February  3, 1937. 
In  rather  leisurely  fashion  the  Senate  de- 
bated the  question  of  farm  relief  for  eii^t 
days.  After  disposing  of  several  substantive 
amendments  and  rejecting  a  motion  to  re- 
commit, the  Senate  on  February  11  passed 
the  McNary-Haugen  Bill  on  a  47-39  tabula- 
tion. Voting  affirmatively  on  the  bill  were 
the  two  United  States  senators  from  Okla- 
homa. Republicans  John  W.  Harreld  of 
Oklahoma  City  and  William  B.  Pine  of  Ok- 
mulgee. 

On  February  14  a  privileged  resolution 
was  offered  to  bring  the  Senate  bill  to  the 
House  floor  for  immediate  consideration. 
On  the  same  day  this  resolution  was  ap- 
proved by  the  committee  on  rules.  Accord- 
ing to  the  terms  of  the  resolution,  only  two 
hours  of  general  debate  would  be  permitted 
in  the  House  chamber. 

Three  Oklahoma  congressman.  Represent- 
atives McKeown,  Oarber,  and  Hastings, 
spoke  in  behalf  of  the  McNary-Haugen  BUL 
As  in  1926,  these  three  gentlemen  beseeched 
the  House  to  pass  farm  relief  legislation. 

Acknowledging  that  he  represented  an 
agrarian  constituency,  McKeown  appealed 
to  congressmen  from  industrial  distoicts  to 
vote  for  the  passage  of  a  farm  reUef  bill 
relief  bill.  McKeown,  while  conceding  that 
the  McNary-Haugen  BUl  was  not  a  perfect 
proposal,  emphasized  that  agricultural  legis- 
lation "is  imperative  and  speed  in  enacting  a 
reUef  measure  is  the  essence  of  the  necessi- 
ty." Alleging  that  since  the  beginning  of  the 
19208,  the  nation's  farmers  had  "seen  their 
earnings  vanish  like  a  mist  before  a  new- 
bom  gale,"  McKeown  feared  that  the  home- 
owning  independent  farmer  was  "fast  pass- 
ing out  of  the  picture  of  American  life." 

Oarber  explained  that  the  American 
farmer  was  seeking  "reUef  from  the  condi- 
tions created  for  prosperity  for  labor  and  in- 
dustry which  now  operate  against  him  and 
place  him  at  a  disadvantage  with  which  he 
is  unable  to  cope."  Insisting  that  the  farmer 
must  receive  prices  that  wlU  yield  him  a  rea- 
sonable profit.  Garber  asked  the  House  to 
provide  the  farmer  with  the  "machinery  to 
successfully  merchandise  his  products." 

Noting  that  every  member  of  Congress 
was  aware  of  the  existence  of  an  authentic 
farm  crisis,  Hastings  was  convinced  that 
farmers  could  not  survivie  under  existing 
conditions.  Urging  his  coUeagues  to  "restore 
confidence  in  the  Justice  and  fairness  of  our 
Government"  by  approving  the  McNary- 
Haugen  BiU.  Hasting  concluded: 

"Pass  this  biU  and  you  add  to  the  prosper- 
ity of  the  entire  citizenry  of  the  Nation.  The 
prosperous  farmer  buys  more  of  the  goods 
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their  efforts  to  emtct  a  measure  such  as  the 
McNary-Haugen  BUL 


parties  to  respect  basic  human  rights 
and  the  Drindoles  of  self-determina- 


(2)  the  information  has  been  obtained  by 
the  Government  on  a  confidential  boiis. 
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in  ttw  iMt.  fumiihes  more 
for  tmapoftattoQ.  ■pends  more 
hk  fknoB,  onploji  more  men. 
'  in  the  bank,  vendi  more  money 
with  loealmerchanto.  Bkore  generooaly  aup- 
■Dd  efanrdiM.  and  is  better 
to  aofttie.  eduate.  and  maintain  bis 
tunHj.  The  pcocaeda  of  hla  produeta  go  into 
tiie  *»«M«»««»i«  of  trade,  and  the  result  ia  ben- 
ItoaO." 
I  OB  tbe  tone  of  the  floor  dianiaalon. 
tt  ■ncmrrt  Ukdy  that  the  ICcNary-Haucen 
Bm  vould  be  approved  by  the  Houae.  On 
PabnMiy  IT.  lflX7.  the  House  voted  214-178 
In  tavor  of  the  bin's  fMasace.  As  in  1926. 
OktahOBBaiH  were  aliened  7-1  for  the  bill. 
The  ante  diaaiter  acain  was  Representative 
IContcoBsery. 

On  Vebraary  SB.  in7.  President  Calvin 
OooUdte  vetoed  the  lfcNary-Hau«en  Bill. 
8taiee  OooUdge  had  sternly  warned  that  he 
waa  oppoaed  to  the  Idea  of  a  federal  farm 
boaid.  the  PreaMcnt'a  action  had  been  an- 
ticipated by  an  the  principal  congrcMional 
taadera.  Acknowtorikhw  the  impossibility  of 
OMRidtiw  the  Teto.  Betiator  IfcNary  merely 
that  the  Chief  Executive's  mes- 
I  be  lefciied  to  the  Committee  on  Asri- 
cultuFe  and  Voivstry. 

In  193S  the  ICcNary-Haugen  BUI  received 
tta  maxlmnm  exposure  on  Capitol  Hill.  For 
deven  weeks  the  bill  was  the  only  question 
of  eaoMQuenee  pendins  before  Congress. 
UnUke  19S7,  both  the  House  and  Senate 
aemtiniaed  the  bin  in  a  thorough  and  pa- 
tient manner  and  without  difficulty  reached 
a  eonaensua  on  its  merits. 

The  Fknn  Rdlef  Bin  was  reintroduced  by 
Ifdfazy  on  March  7.  1928.  After  promptly 
aeoutDC  the  endoraement  of  the  Senate  Ag- 
rieottore  and  Pmestij  Committee,  the 
measure  was  idaeed  on  the  Senate  calendar. 
The  Bwiste  thereupon  analysed  the 
MeNary-Hauten  BlU  for  eight  days  between 
March  39  and  AprO  IX 

The  Ofnstf  psftl  the  McNary-Haugen 
Bin  on  April  12.  1928.  by  the  impressive 
margin  of  53-23.  The  bQl,  which  bad  lieen 
approved  )>y  a  margin  of  eight  votes  in  1937, 
prevailed  in  the  Senate  by  a  thirty  vote  ma- 
jority in  1938.  The  MCNary-Haugen  measure 
eoBomanded  the  support  of  a  solid  majority 
of  aenattors  afffliatwi  with  both  political 
paitka.  inrhiding  Democrat  Elmer  Thomas 
and  RepuhUean  ^raiiam  B.  Pine  of  OlLlaho- 


On  Aprfl  14.  1928.  the  McNary-Haugen 
Bm  received  a  favorable  report  from  the 
House  Committee  on  Agriculture.  The 
Booae  debate  on  the  biU  lasted  from  April 
38  to  May  3.  Three  Oklahomans,  Represent- 
attvca  Swank,  Kverette  B.  Howard  of  Tulsa, 
and  Jed  Johnoon  of  Anadarko.  participated 
In  the  ddfberatlons  on  the  McNary-Haugen 
Bm  and  voiced  aentiments  similar  to  the 
onea  advanced  by  the  CAlahoma  delegation 
tai  1934. 1*38.  and  1927. 

Swank  argued  that  the  distress  pervading 
agrteoltore  algnifled  that  there  could  be  no 
general  proapeiity  in  the  nation.  Reminding 
hia  coDeaguea  that  their  entire  supplies  of 
food  and  cJothIng  were  produced  aa  farms, 
he  aaked  the  Houae  to  pass  the  McNary- 
Haogen  Bffl  and  place  the  farmer  of  the 
Ihitted  Statea  "upon  the  same  plane  as  our 
ottafer  dtlMna."  Swank,  attempting  to  de- 
acrfbe  the  magnitndr  of  the  existing  situa- 
ttOB.  ohseived  that  "never  in  the  history  of 
this  country  have  we  seen  agriculture  and 
farming  oonditlana  so  dcpiessed  as  in  the 
past  eii^t  years." 

Agreelnc  with  Swank's  interpretaUon. 
Howard,  a  former  Oklahoma  State  Auditor. 
1  that  the  pU^t  of  American  agricul- 


tuK  was  "d^lorable."  Howard.  Insisting 
that  enactment  of  the  McNary-Haugen  BiU 
would  assure  a  "square  deal"  for  the  coun- 
tr^s  farm  ccunmunity,  summariaed  the 
problem:  "The  farmers  continue  to  toil  from 
daylight  to  dark,  as  do  their  wives  and  chU- 
drsn.  and  are  unable  to  pay  their  interest, 
taxes,  and  other  expenses  and  do  not  enjoy 
In  fuU  even  the  necessities  of  life." 

Johnson,  who  served  twenty  years  in  Con- 
grOB  and  sixteen  years  as  a  Judge  of  the 
United  States  Customs  Court,  praised  the 
Mdfary-Haugen  BiU  as  "an  honest  effort  to 
help  the  fanner  to  help  himself  and  to  re- 
store to  the  farmer  the  stabilization  of  farm 
products."  Citing  the  McNary-Haugen  plan 
as  obviously  of  paramount  importance  to 
the  status  of  agriculture,  Johnson  bluntly 
concluded:  "We  must  give  the  farmer  this 
mesMure  or  go  home  empty  handed,  as  far 
as  farm  legislation  is  concerned." 

On  May  3,  1928,  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives passed  the  McNary-Haugen  BiU  by  the 
convincing  margin  of  304-131.  Among  the 
103  RepubUcans  and  100  Democrats  favor- 
ing the  biU  were  aU  eight  members  of  the 
Oklahoma  delegation.  Thus,  between  1924 
and  1938  the  number  of  House  members 
supporting  the  McNary-Haugen  measure 
rose  from  155  to  204,  whUe  the  opponents 
dwindled  from  223  to  121. 

A  conference  committee  was  appointed  on 
May  4  to  reconcile  the  comparatively  minor 
differences  between  the  House  and  Senate 
venions  of  the  biU.  Within  ten  days  the  con- 
ferees succeeded  In  resolving  the  variations 
in  the  respective  bills.  With  the  eight  Ol^- 
hotnans  casting  affirmative  votes  the  House 
on  May  14  adopted  the  conference  report  on 
a  204-117  roU  caU.  Two  days  later  the 
Senate  approved  the  report  by  voice  vote. 

ft  was  absolutely  certain  that  President 
CooUdge  would  veto  the  1928  McNary- 
Haugen  BiU.  The  President  off iciaUy  disap- 
proved the  biU  on  May  23.  In  contrast  to 
1927,  however,  the  memliers  of  the  Senate's 
faitn  bloc  were  determined  to  chaUenge 
CooUdge's  veto.  On  May  35,  the  Senate  bal- 
lotted  50-31  in  favor  of  a  motion  to  override. 
Since  there  were  four  votes  short  of  the  nec- 
essiry  two- thirds  majority,  the  veto  was 
ui4ield. 

The  President's  second  veto  of  the 
MONary-Haugen  BiU  marked  the  culmina- 
tion of  four  years  of  spirited  debate  over  the 
wisdom  of  farm  reUef  legislation.  Although 
the  McHary-Haugen  BiU  was  never  enacted 
into  law,  it  attracted  enormous  attention 
throughout  the  country  and  alerted  millions 
of  Americans  to  the  plight  of  the  nation's 
farmers. 

There  were  three  l>asic  reasons  explaining 
why  aU  but  one  of  the  fourteen  Oklaho- 
mans who  served  In  Congress  between  1924 
and  1928  supported  the  McNary-Haugen 
Bin.  First,  there  was  a  close  identification  in 
OUahoma  with  the  other  states  of  the 
Great  Plains.  Another  factor  was  the  sus- 
tafcied  presence  of  the  Democratic  Party  as 
Oitlahoma's  dominant  poUUcal  force.  Final- 
ly, and  perliaps  most  important,  was  the  sol- 
idly agrictiltural  complexion  of  the  OUaho- 
ma economy. 

The  Qreat  Plains,  extending  from  the 
southern  boundary  of  Oklahoma  to  the  Ca- 
nadian border,  contained  the  nation's  high- 
est proportion  of  farm  population  and  was 
more  severely  plagued  by  the  agricultural 
crisis  than  any  other  region.  Even  under 
normal  circumstances  no  section  of  the 
country  was  more  thoroughly  dependent 
uiion  agriculture  for  its  economic  survival. 
Daring  the  19308  the  Great  Plains  experi- 
enced the  lowest  rate  of  population  growth 


in  the  Qblted  Statea.  a  factor  largely  attrib- 
utable to  a  8X385.000.000  (28.4%)  decUne  in 
the  value  of  farm  property.  In  1924  con- 
greasmen  from  the  Great  Plains  voted  for 
the  McNary-Haugen  BiU  by  the  unanimous 
margin  of  36-0.  whUe  in  1926  they  favored 
the  mennire  by  a  27-1  ratio.  In  1927  and 
1928  th«  respective  majoritiea  in  l>ehalf  of 
the  McNary-Haugen  BiU  were  35-1  and  36-0. 
Indeed.  Representative  Montgomery,  the 
sole  cohgresaman  from  the  Great  Plains 
who  opposed  the  McNary-Haugen  BiU,  was 
defeated  for  re-election  in  1926.  The  unwav- 
ering ootnmitment  of  Great  Plains  congress- 
men to  •  federal  farm  reUef  program  was 
certainly  reflected  by  the  votes  of  the  Okla- 
homa delegation  on  the  various  roU  calls  be- 
tween 1924  and  1928. 

Although  the  McNary-Haugen  BiU  was  co- 
authored  by  two  distinguished  RepubUcans, 
it  was  the  Democratic  Party  which  exhibit- 
ed increasing  enthusiasm  for  the  biU  with 
each  iMasing  year.  In  1924  Democrats  in  the 
House  opposed  the  McNary-Haugen  BUI  by 
a  majority  of  100-52.  whUe  in  1036  Demo- 
crats were  aligned  89-6  against  the  biU.  The 
situatioa  changed  dramaticaUy  in  1927, 
when  the  biU  commanded  the  support  of 
congressional  Democrats  by  a  137-80  major- 
ity. In  1928  Democratic  endorsement  for  the 
biU  grew  to  123-70,  and  in  the  same  year  the 
Democratic  National  Convention  adopted  a 
platform  strongly  advocating  passage  of  the 
McNary>Haugen  BiU.  The  fact  that  Demo- 
crats wan  twenty-one  of  twenty-six  congres- 
sional elections  during  the  period  the 
McNary>Haugen  BiU  was  imder  consider- 
ation certainly  established  that  Oklahoma 
waa  an  essentially  Democratic  state,  and  the 
successive  tabulations  on  the  McNary- 
Haugen  BiU  furnished  evidence  that  Olda- 
homa  Democrats  were  an  Important  compo- 
nent in  the  growing  Democratic  acceptance 
of  the  McNary-Haugen  BiU. 

According  to  the  Census  of  1920,  72.5%  of 
the  2,038.383  citizens  of  Oklahoma  resided 
in  rural  communities.  Five  years  later  the 
Department  of  Commerce  foiuid  that 
1,045,000  (50.1%)  of  the  people  of  Oklahoma 
Uved  oo  farms,  thereby  constituting  the 
highest  number  of  individuals  engaged  in 
agriculture  of  any  of  the  states  in  the  Great 
Plains.  Altogether  in  1925  there  were 
197,000  farms  and  30,869,000  acres  of  farm- 
land within  the  confines  of  Oklahoma.  Be- 
tween 1930  and  1930  the  value  of  farm  prop- 
erty in  the  Sooner  State  dropped  by 
$119,000,000  (8.8%).  Between  1924  and  1928 
Oldahoma  produced  235,492,000  bushels  of 
wheat,  380,084  bushels  of  com.  138,078 
bushels  of  oats,  and  7,207,000  pounds  of 
cotton.  In  the  aggregate  totals  for  the 
period  from  1924  to  1928  Olilahoma  ranked 
fourth  In  the  nation  in  wheat  production 
and  fifth  in  cotton  production.  An  analysis 
of  the  prices  commanded  by  such  crops  as 
wheat,  com.  oats,  and  cotton  indicated  that 
the  Ok^homa  farm  economy  was  in  a  pre- 
carious position.  The  official  price  statistics 
were: 
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their  efforts  to  enact  a  measure  such  as  the 
McNary-Haugen  BilL 

Between  1924  and  1928  Congress  on  four 
separate  occasions  had  the  opportunity  to 
review  the  McNary-Haugen  BiU.  During  the 
same  cmnparatlvely  brief  period  the  farm 
crisis  t>ecame  the  paramount  domestic  issue 
facing  the  Nation.  The  numl>ers  of  the 
Oklahoma  congressional  delegation,  repre- 
senting a  State  whose  economy  was  primari- 
ly baaed  on  agrioUture,  mobilized  in  behalf 
of  the  McNary-Haugen  biU  and  hoped  tiiat 
it's  passage  would  provide  a  desperately 
needed  remedy  for  the  frustrations  and 
hardships  of  their  constituents.* 


Thus,  over  a  four-year  interval  farm  prices 
dwindled  as  foUows:  Wheat  19.9%;  Com 
24.8%:  Oats  11.3%:  Cotton  22.7%.  The  omi- 
nous figures  for  Oklahoma  fanners  obvious- 
ly meant  that  congressmen  from  a  predomi- 
nantly agrarian  state  would  be  vigilant  in 


LITHUANIAN  INDEPENDENCE 
DAY 

9  Mr.  ZORINSKT.  Mr.  President,  on 
the  16th  of  February,  69  years  ago, 
Lithuania  pnxilaimed  itself  an  inde- 
pendent nation  from  czarist  Russia. 
Much  like  our  patriots  of  200  years 
ago,  the  brave  Lithuanian  people  es- 
tablished a  Lithuanian  Republic  guar- 
anteeing freedom  of  speech,  freedom 
of  assembly,  and  freedom  of  reUglon. 

However,  Just  22  years  after  Lithua- 
nia achieved  Independence  in  1918,  the 
Soviet  Union  Invaded  the  country, 
along  with  her  sister  states  of  Estonia 
and  Latvia.  It  is  fitting  that  we  should 
reflect  on  a  country  whose  indei>end- 
ence  was  bi*utally  stolen  on  the  day 
that  our  Nation  celebrates  the  birth- 
days of  our  great  Presidents,  including 
George  Washington,  father  of  our  free 
and  democratic  government. 

In  their  forceful  annexation  of  Lith- 
uania, the  Soviets  sought  to  crush  the 
flourishing  economy,  and  rich  cultural 
and  religious  community.  Thousands 
of  Lithuanians  were  slaughtered, 
thousands  more  were  deported  to  Sibe- 
rian labor  camps. 

Since  1940,  deportation,  exUe,  and 
imprisonment  of  the  Lithuanian 
people  continue.  The  U.S.S.R.  sup- 
plants this  drain  of  people  with  Rus- 
sian citizens  in  an  effort  to  dilute  Lith- 
uanian culture.  As  part  of  the  russlfi- 
cation  process,  the  native  language 
and  cultural  heritage  are  suppressed. 
Attempts  to  celebrate  this  heritage,  or 
even  the  acknowledgement  of  Inde- 
pendence Day,  is  cause  for  imprison- 
ment. Native  Lithuanians  continue  to 
endure  violations  of  basic  human 
rights,  and  social,  i^olltlcal  and  reli- 
gious persecution. 

The  Soviets  have  succeeded  in  only 
physically  repressing  this  proud 
people;  they  cannot  crush  their  spirit. 
The  struggle  for  their  freedom  contin- 
ues not  Just  in  Lithuania,  but  In  Lith- 
uanian commtinlties  worldwide. 

The  Lithuanian  American  communi- 
ty is  particularly  strong,  and  I  am 
pleased  that  we  are  Joining  them  in  ef- 
forts to  free  their  nation  and  the 
other  Baltic  States.  The  United  SUtes 
refuses  to  recognize  the  Soviet  annex- 
ation of  the  Baltic  States.  We  demand 
that  the  U.S.SJI.  ab'de  by  its  verbal 
conunltment  to  such  treaties  as  the 
Helsinki  final  act  which  commits  all 


parties  to  respect  basic  human  rights 
and  the  principles  of  self-determina- 
tion. 

The  strength  and  spirit  of  Lithuani- 
ans is  inspiring,  for  it  speaks  of  the 
struggle  of  peoples  throughout  the 
world  to  be  free.  The  spirit  of  freedom 
cannot  be  destroyed.  We  must  contin- 
ue to  join  in  solidarity  against  the  sup- 
pression of  Lithuania  until  its  [>eople 
are  allowed  the  self-determination 
which  they  rightfully  deserve.* 


RULES  OP  PROCEDURE  OP  THE 
COMMITTEE  ON  RULES  AND 
ADMINISTRA'nON 

•  Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  that 
pursuant  to  paragraph  2  of  rule  XXVI 
of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate, 
and  Rules  of  Procedure  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration 
adopted  on  January  15,  1987,  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record  at  this  point. 
The  rules  of  procedure  follow: 

Rdixs  op  Procedubk  op  thi  Sehatk 

CoMMrrTax  or  Rous  Mfo  ADunnsTaATiOH 

(Adopted  January  15.  1987) 

TTTLE  I— MEXnHGS  OP  TBZ  COIOtrTTXE 

1.  The  regular  meeting  dates  of  the  com- 
mittee shaU  be  the  second  and  fourth 
Wednesdays  of  each  month,  at  10  a.m.,  in 
room  SR  301,  RusseU  Senate  Office  BuUd- 
ing.  Additional  meetings  may  be  caUed  by 
the  chairman  as  he  may  deem  necessary  or 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  paragraph  3  of 
rule  XXVI  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate. 

2.  Meetings  of  the  committee,  including 
meetings  to  conduct  hearings,  shaU  be  open 
to  the  pubUc,  except  that  a  meeting  or 
series  of  meetings  by  the  committee  on  the 
same  subject  for  a  period  of  no  more  than 
14  calendar  days  may  be  closed  to  the  pubUc 
on  a  motion  made  and  seconded  to  go  Into 
closed  session  to  discuss  only  whether  the 
matters  enumerated  in  subparagraphs  (A) 
through  (F)  would  require  the  meeting  to  be 
closed  foUowed  immediately  by  a  recorded 
vote  in  open  session  by  a  majority  of  the 
members  of  the  committee  when  it  is  deter- 
mined that  the  matters  to  be  discussed  or 
the  testimony  to  be  taken  at  such  meeting 
or  meetings— 

(A)  wiU  disclose  matters  necessary  to  be 
kept  secret  in  the  interests  of  national  de- 
fense or  the  confidential  conduct  of  the  for- 
eign relations  of  the  United  States: 

(B)  wiU  relate  solely  to  matters  of  commit- 
tee staff  personnel  or  internal  staff  manage- 
ment or  procedure: 

(C)  WiU  tend  to  charge  an  individual  with 
crime  or  misconduct,  to  disgrace  or  injure 
the  professional  standing  of  an  individual, 
or  otherwise  to  expose  an  individual  to 
pubUc  contempt  or  obloquy,  or  wlU  repre- 
sent a  clearly  unwarranted  invasion  of  the 
privacy  of  an  individual: 

(D)  WiU  disclose  the  identity  of  any  in- 
former or  law  enforcement  agent  or  wiU  dis- 
close any  information  relating  to  the  inves- 
tigation or  prosecution  of  a  criminal  offense 
that  is  required  to  l)e  kept  secret  in  the  in- 
terests of  effective  law  enforcement; 

(E)  wlU  disclose  information  relating  to 
the  trade  secrets  or  financial  or  commercial 
information  pertaining  specifically  to  a 
given  person  if — 

(1)  an  Act  of  Congress  requires  the  infor- 
mation to  be  kept  confidential  by  Govern- 
ment officers  and  employees;  or 


(2)  the  information  tias  tteen  otitained  by 
the  Government  on  a  confidential  Ixuda, 
other  than  through  an  application  by  such 
person  for  a  specific  Government  financial 
or  other  benefit,  and  is  required  to  be  kept 
secret  In  order  to  prevent  imdue  injury  to 
the  oompetive  position  of  such  person:  or 

(F)  may  divulge  matters  required  to  be 
kept  confidential  under  other  provisions  of 
law  or  Govmment  regulations.  (Paragraph 
5(b)  of  rule  XXVI  of  the  Standing  Rulea.) 

3.  Written  notices  of  committee  meetinga 
wiU  normaUy  be  sent  by  the  committee's 
staff  director  to  aU  members  of  the  commit- 
tee at  least  3  days  in  advance.  In  addition, 
the  committee  staff  wlU  telephone  remind- 
ers of  committee  meetings  to  aU  members  of 
the  committees  or  to  the  appropriate  staff 
assistants  In  their  offices. 

4.  A  copy  of  the  committee's  intended 
agenda  enumerating  separate  items  of  legis- 
lative business  and  committee  business  wiU 
normaUy  be  sent  to  aU  members  of  the  com- 
mittee by  the  staff  director  at  least  1  day  in 
advance  of  all  meetings.  Iliis  does  not  pre- 
clude any  meml>er  of  the  annmittee  from 
raising  approriate  non-agenda  topics. 

TrrLa  n— QuoauMS 

1.  Pursuant  to  paragraph  7(aXl)  of  rule 
XXVI  of  the  Standing  Rules,  9  members  of 
the  committee  shaU  constitute  a  quorum  for 
the  reporting  of  legislative  measures. 

2.  Pursuant  to  paragraph  7(aKl)  of  rule 
XXVI  of  the  Standing  Rules.  6  members 
shaU  constitute  a  quorum  for  the  transac- 
tion of  business,  including  action  on  amend- 
ments to  measives  prior  to  voting  to  report 
the  measure  to  the  Senate. 

3.  Pursuant  to  paragraph  7(aX2)  of  rule 
XXVI  of  the  Standing  Rules,  4  meml>era  of 
the  committee  shaU  constitute  a  quorum  for 
the  purpose  of  taldng  testimony  under  oath: 
provided,  however,  that  once  a  quorum  is  es- 
tablished, any  one  member  can  continue  to 
take  such  testimony. 

4.  Under  no  circiimstances  may  proxies  )at 
considered  for  the  establishment  of  a 
quorum. 

TTTLK  III— vonifo 

1.  Voting  in  the  committee  on  any  issue 
wiU  normaUy  be  by  voice  vote. 

2.  If  a  third  of  the  members  present  so 
demand,  a  record  vote  wiU  lie  taken  on  any 
question  by  roUcaU. 

3.  The  results  of  roUcaU  votes  taken  in 
any  meeting  upon  any  measure,  or  any 
amendment  thereto,  shaU  be  stated  in  the 
committee  report  on  the  measure  unless 
previously  announced  by  the  committee, 
and  such  report  or  announcement  shaU  in- 
clude a  tabulation  of  the  votes  cast  in  favor 
of  and  the  votes  cast  in  optwsition  to  each 
such  measure  and  amendment  by  each 
member  of  the  committee.  (Paragraph  7  (b) 
and  (c)  or  rule  XXVI  of  the  Standing 
Rules.) 

4.  Proxy  voting  shaU  be  aUowed  on  aU 
measures  and  matters  before  the  committee. 
However,  the  vote  of  the  committee  to 
report  a  measure  or  matter  shaU  require  the 
concurrence  of  a  majority  of  the  members 
of  the  committee  who  are  physically  present 
at  the  time  of  the  vote.  Proxies  wm  be  al- 
lowed in  such  cases  solely  for  the  purpose  of 
recording  a  member's  position  on  the  ques- 
tion and  then  only  in  those  instances  when 
the  absentee  committee  memlier  has  been 
informed  of  the  question  and  has  affirma- 
tively requested  that  he  be  recorded.  (Para- 
graph 7(aX3)  of  rule  XXVI  of  the  Standing 
Rules.) 
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Nuclear  Weapon  Tests.  Therefore,  achieving    goes.  It  is  even  worse  if  the  question  of  veri- 
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L  The  ehaimMtn  U  waSSbahatA  to  atgn  hlm- 
■df  or  tgr  ikiVaittnn  aD  iwcwiiry  ▼ouchen 
and  roatliie  papen  for  which  the  oommlt- 
tae^apprafil  to  raqulrad  and  to  decide  tn 
the  fftnunmirfl  baliaU  aU  routine  btutneas. 

a.  Tiw  ehainnan  ia  authorind  to  engage 
coBinerdal  raporten  (or  the  pretiaration  of 
tnnacrtpto  of  cnmmlttee  meetingB  and  hear- 


S.  Tlie  dialman  ia  autborted  to  issue,  in 
bdialf  of  the  eomralttee,  regulattons  nor- 
BMlly  pramulgated  by  the  committee  at  the 
ii»|iimtiij  of  ea^  nasloii  < 


VERIFICATION 


•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  Presidait.  I  receive 
the  dftfly  rqxHt  of  the  Foreign  Broad- 
eait  Inf  onnattaa  Serrioe  about  various 
tbJngs  being  said  and  printed  in  the 
Soviet  Union. 

The  January  17  issue  of  Pravda  con- 
tained an  article  that  included  an 
interview  with  A.M.  Petrosyants.  the 
head  of  the  Soviet  delegation  to  the 
talks  tn  Geneva. 

It  Is  frankly  an  encouraging  state- 
ment and  one  that  should  not  be  light- 
ly dismissed. 

One  of  the  things  he  sajrs.  "I  must 
remind  you  the  nJB.SJl.  has  repeated- 
ly dedaied  its  agreement  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  any  verification  to  ensure 
confidence  in  the  compliance  with 
these  treaties,  including  onsite  if  nec- 


We  have  never  worked  out  an  onsite 
inspection  agreement  with  the  Soviets 
and  in  smne  areas  that  will  be  essen- 
tJaL  For  example,  in  the  area  of  chem- 
ical weapons  there  can  be  no  satellite 
Inqwction  that  Is  adequate  and  no 
other  form  of  inspection  other  than 
onsite  inspection. 

The  statement  of  Mr.  Petrosyants  is 
one  we  ought  to  look  at  carefully. 

I  aik  that  the  article  from  Pravda  on 
January  17  be  printed  in  the  Rscord. 
FlAVSA  Cms  PKiaosTAms  on  VEamcATiOH 

□nterriew  with  AJC  Petrosyants.  head  of 
Soviet  deletaikm  to  talks  cm  ending  and 
banning  nuclear  weapon  tests,  under  the 
rabric  "Authorttattve  Opinion":  Not  a  Ques- 
tkn  of  VeriflcatiaD"— first  three  paragraplis 
are  unattilbuted  tntioductton  1 

[Teztl  XSA.  President  Reagan  has  sent  a 
letter  to  the  Senate  expreaslng  the  admlnis- 
tntlon's  readtneas  to  agree  in  principle  to 
the  ratification  of  the  Soviet-American  1974 
treaty  on  the  limitation  of  Underground 
Nudear  Weapon  Tests  and  1976  Peaceful 
Hndear  Ezplostons  Treaty.  However,  this  is 
aeeompanled  by  the  setting  of  conditions  for 
verification  of  compliance  with  the  treaties. 
Thus  the  President's  letter  says,  in  particu- 
lar. 

"Unfartuoately  ...  the  treaties  on  the 
llmltition  of  underground  nuclear  weapon 
teats  and  underground  nuclear  explosions 
for  peaceful  purpoaea  are  not  effectively 
verifiable  in  their  present  form.  Large  un- 
certalntlw  are  present  in  the  current 
method  employed  by  the  United  SUtes  to 
'  >.  Soviet  test  yielda.  I  have  on  several 
\  reported  to  Congress  on  the  prob- 
wtth  Soviet  compliance  with  the 
Trea^  on  the  Umltatim  of  Underground 


Nudear  Weapon  Tests.  Therefore,  achieving 
Soviet  agreement  to  Improved  verification 
measures  that  would  provide  for  effective 
verification  of  these  treaties  has  been  my 
highest  priority  In  the  area  of  nuclear  test- 
ing limitations." 

We  asked  A.M.  Petrosyants,  chairman  of 
the  U.SJBJI.  State  Committee  on  the  Utili- 
sation of  Atomic  Energy  and  head  of  the 
Soviet  delegation  at  the  talks  on  ending  and 
hanaing  nuclear  weapon  tests,  to  comment 
on  this  statement.  This  Is  what  he  said: 

[Ftetrossrantsl  The  Soviet  Union  lias  re- 
peatedly declared  its  desire  to  ratify  the 
treaties  named,  if  the  United  States  con- 
firms its  readiness  to  do  the  same.  But  as 
you  can  see.  the  U.S.  Administration  took  10 
yeaiB  In  one  case  and  12  years  in  the  other 
to  Qome  round  to  the  idea  of  submitting 
them  to  the  Senate  for  ratification,  even 
then  stipulating  it  is  necessary  to  step  up 
verification  of  compliance. 

In  this  connection  I  must  remind  you  the 
UjS£JI.  has  repeatedly  declared  its  agree- 
ment to  the  establishment  of  any  verifica- 
tion to  ensure  confidence  in  the  compliance 
with  these  treaties.  Including  on-site  inspec- 
tion [proverka  na  mestakh]  if  necessary. 

I  should  also  say  that  both  treaties,  even 
witlsout  being  ratified,  are  effectively  in 
force,  although  doubts,  requiring  appropri- 
ate explanations,  have  arisen  more  than 
once  on  both  sides  as  to  compliance  with 
the  terms  of  the  1974  treaty,  which  limits 
the  yield  of  imderground  nuclear  explosions 
to  160  kilotons.  Incidentally,  I  wiU  observe 
that  doubts  and  inquiries  have  often  come 
from  the  United  States  even  when  there 
were  no  groimds  for  this. 

Washington  extols  the  "Cortex"  method 
to  improve  verification,  although  it  has  sul>- 
stantial  shortcomings.  American  experts 
have  evldenUy  convinced  the  President  of 
the  advantages  of  this  method  without  tell- 
ing him  what  the  U.S.  delegation  admitted 
at  the  talks,  namely:  The  "Cortex"  method 
determines  the  yield  of  an  underground  nu- 
clear explosion  with  an  error  of  plus  or 
minus  30  percent.  In  other  words,  if  the 
yield  of  the  explosion  is  100  kilotons.  the 
method  could  record  it  as  70  or  130  kilotons. 
And  that  is,  of  course,  fraught  with  the  risk 
of  distrust  and  complaints. 

It  has  also  been  stated  repeatedly  in  this 
context  that  the  U.S.S.R.  is  prepared  to  dis- 
cuss at  the  conference  table,  with  the  par- 
ticipation of  qualified  experts,  and  to  adopt 
all  accessary  decisions  to  improve  verifica- 
tion of  the  yield  of  nuclear  explosions,  pro- 
vided this  work  is  oriented  without  fail 
toward  preparing  a  treaty  on  ending  tests 
and  banning  nuclear  weapons. 

We  would  like  the  American  delegation  to 
ctHne  to  the  fourth  round  of  the  talks, 
whieh  opens  on  22  January,  with  a  decision 
to  embark  on  preparing  such  a  treaty.  Then 
the  Soviet  and  American  delegations  would 
be  able  in  a  calm,  businesslike  atmosphere 
to  dbcuss  and  adopt  the  necessary  decisions 
on  the  organization  and  implementation  of 
the  best  forms  of  verification.  This  could  be 
carried  out  both  by  all  technical  means  of 
national  verification  and  with  the  participa- 
tion of  international  verification,  and  where 
necessary,  on-site  inspections. 

In  any  event,  for  our  country  verification 
is  not  a  problem.  The  U.S.S.R.  is  no  less  in- 
terested than  the  United  States  in  ensuring 
that  verification  is  effective.  We  are  in  favor 
of  resolving  all  questions  of  verification,  on 
condition,  I  repeat,  this  is  a  stage  on  the 
path  to  preparing  a  treaty  on  a  total  end  to 
tests  and  the  banning  of  nuclear  weapons. 

So  there  is  no  need  for  the  American  side 
to  '%reak  down  an  open  door,"  as  the  saying 


goes.  It  is  even  worse  If  the  question  of  veri- 
fication is  being  raised  again  in  Washington 
solely  to  block  the  decision  which  the  peo- 
ples of  the  world  await  and  demand.* 
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THE  69TH  ANNIVERSARY  OP 
LITHUANIAN  STATEHOOD 


•  Ms.  MIKULSKI.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  todgy  to  speak  to  the  free  people 
of  the  world  with  a  resounding  appeal: 
Never  forget  the  plight  of  our  friends 
in  Estonia.  Latvia,  and  Lithuania,  who 
cry  out  for  freedom  Soviet  domina- 
tion. 

Yestenday  marked  the  69th  anniver- 
sary of  Lithuanian  statehood.  But 
freedom  for  Lithuanians  was  short 
lived.  In  the  early  days  of  World  War 
II,  Soviet  troops  occupied  the  Baltic 
nations.  When  the  war  and  the  suffer- 
ing it  brought  finaUy  ended,  the  Rus- 
sians remained.  Since  that  time,  Lith- 
uanians have  been  persevering  under 
the  suffering  brought  by  the  Russians. 

Soviet  leaders  are  trjrlng  to  wipe  out 
the  culture,  heritage,  traditions,  and 
language  in  all  the  Baltic  States. 
Thousands  of  Lithuanians  have  been 
sent  to  gulags  because  they  love  their 
country.  They  have  been  replaced  by 
Russians,  so  that  any  hope  for  free- 
dom will  be  muted. 

The  United  States  has  never  recog- 
nized the  Soviet  occupation  of  Lithua- 
nia. Nor  should  we  ever. 

Mr.  President,  when  we  demand 
freedom  for  Lithuania,  we  safeguard 
freedom  in  the  United  States.  When 
we  reach  out  to  the  people  of  Lithua- 
nia, we  reach  back  to  our  principles  of 
freedom,  democracy,  and  self-determi- 
nation. When  we  pledge  that  we  will 
never  forget,  we  pledge  that  one  day 
freedom  will  come  to  Lithuania.* 


RELEASE  OF  REVEREND 
FARISANI 

•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  as  we 
are  all  happily  aware.  Reverend  Pari- 
sani  has  been  released  from  detention 
in  Venda,  South  Africa. 

On  January  23  I  introduced  a  resolu- 
tion (S.  Con.  Res.  11)  which  called  on 
the  South  African  authorities  to  do  all 
they  could  to  get  Reverend  Farisanl 
released.  On  January  30  he  was  al- 
lowed to  return  home  to  his  wife  and 
family. 

Reverend  Farisani  was  not  tortured 
during  his  70-day  detention,  but  he 
was  interrogated  more  extensively 
than  ever  before.  He  has  lost  about  30 
pounds  from  his  hunger  strike,  but  in 
general,  he  is  doing  well.  He  will  Ise  in 
the  hospital  for  a  little  while  to  recov- 
er from  the  damage  done  by  some  of 
the  leg  braces  that  were  used  for  his 
confinement. 

There  are  many  people  who  worked 
hard  to  get  Reverend  Farisani  released 
and  I  would  like  to  express  my  deepest 
appreciation  for  their  dedication  and 
good  efforts.  I  would  like  to  give  spe- 


cial thanks  to  American  Ambassador 
Ed  Perkins  and  his  staff  in  South 
Africa  and  South  African  Ambassador 
Herbert  Buekes  here  in  Washington. 
They  played  a  critical  role  in  the  re- 
lease of  Reverend  Farisani. 

I  would  also  like  to  commend  Martin 
Sovak  and  the  Lutheran  Coimcil  as 
well  as  Amnesty  International,  for  ef- 
fectively bringing  this  situation  to  the 
public's  attention  and  for  the  organi- 
zation which  made  their  efforts  a  suc- 
cess. Congressman  Gunderson  and  his 
able  staff  are  also  to  be  commended 
for  their  prompt  and  effective  work  in 
the  House. 

I  appreciate  all  the  interest  my  col- 
leagues have  shown  in  this  case  and  I 
am  tnily  happy  that  this  resolution 
will  not  have  to  come  to  the  floor  of 
the  Senate.* 


FIRST  NUCLEAR  EXPLOSIVE 
TEST  OF  THE  YEAR 

•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  on  Tues- 
day, February  3,  1987,  the  Department 
of  Energy  detonated  its  first  nuclear 
explosive  test  of  the  year.  The  test  was 
conducted  2  days  ahead  of  schedule, 
the  better  to  keep  it  "under  wraps."  It 
is  unfortunate  that  a  test  of  this  polit- 
ical magnitude  was  advanced  in  time, 
presenting  Congress  and  the  American 
people  with  a  fait  accompli. 

Why  was  this  test  so  important?  It 
was  critical  because  the  Soviet  Union 
had  annoimced  that  it  would  resume 
its  own  testing  program,  halted  by 
them  since  August  1,  1985,  when  the 
U.S.  Government  set  off  its  first  nucle- 
ar test  of  the  year.  We  have  now  done 
this.  I  think  we  are  aU  worse  off. 

We  wUl  once  again  have  an  unbri- 
dled competition  between  the  United 
States  and  U.S.S.R.  in  developing 
newer  and  more  dangerous  nuclear 
weapons.  We  are  moving  backward, 
and  we  are  losing  valuable  time. 

We  are  moving  in  the  wrong  direc- 
tion. The  United  States  ought  to  be 
the  leader  in  arms  control,  not  in  the 
arms  race.  We  should  ratify  the 
Threshold  Test  Ban  and  Peaceful  Nu- 
clear Explosions  Treaties,  and  we 
ought  to  enter  comprehensive  test  ban 
negotiation  to  end  nuclear  testing  for 
all  time. 

We  have  conducted  at  least  200  more 
tests  than  the  Soviets  have  sicne  our 
testing  program  began.  By  all  accounts 
our  warheads  are  more  reliable,  safer, 
and  more  technologically  advanced. 
We  know  that  we  can  verify  extremely 
small  explosions— below  1  kiloton— and 
we  know  that  the  Soviets  will  agree  to 
onsite  monitoring.  We  ought  to  test 
their  sincerity.  We  want  to  modernize, 
to  develop  a  new  generation  of  destabi- 
lizing nuclear  weiu;>ons.  And  as  we  do 
that,  the  Soviets,  of  course,  will  do  the 
same.  We  will  all  be  losers. 

We  have  it  n  our  power  to  change  di- 
rections. The  Soviets  have  agreed  to 
resume  negotiations  to  end  testing.  We 


ought  to  take  them  up  on  their  offer, 
and  make  the  February  3  test  the  last 
one  either  of  our  nations  conducts.* 


LITHUANIAN  INDEPENDENCE 
DAY 

•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day, February  16,  1987.  marked  Lith- 
uanian Independence  Day.  Along  with 
Senators  Donald  Ricglb  and  Alan 
Dixon.  I  introduced  Senate  Joint  Res- 
olution 39  to  commemorate  the  brave 
struggle  of  the  Lithuanian  people. 

The  Lyons  Township  in  Illinois  re- 
cently passed  a  proclamation  similar 
to  Senate  Joint  Resolution  39.  I  com- 
mend their  proclamation  to  my  col- 
leagues' attention,  and  call  once  again 
for  all  Americans  to  join  with  us 
during  the  week  of  February  16.  1987, 
to  celebrate  Lithuanian  Independence 
Day. 

I  ask  that  the  Lyons  Township  proc- 
lamation be  printed  in  the  Record. 
Proclamation 

Whereas,  the  Independent  State  of  Lith- 
uania was  declared  ui  Vilnius  in  1253  by 
then  King  Mtndaugas;  and 

Whereas,  since  the  year  1795,  the  right  of 
Lithuanian  people  to  enjoy  freedom  and  in- 
dependence has  been  interrupted  by  the 
ravages  of  war,  having  l)een  conquered  by 
the  Russians  and  later  liberated  in  World 
War  I.  and  enjoyed  freedom  for  22  years 
only  to  be  deprived  of  their  inherent  right 
of  independence  once  again  in  World  War  II 
by  Russian  rule  and  dominated  and  op- 
pressed under  a  communist  dictatorship; 
and 

Whereas,  The  United  States  of  America 
has  never  recognized  the  forceful  incorpora- 
tion of  Lithuania  into  the  Soviet  Union;  and 

Whereas,  many  Lithuanian  people  immi- 
grated from  their  native  land  to  the  United 
States  of  America  and  joined  friends  and 
relatives  and  now  enjoy  the  freedom  and  in- 
dependence for  which  they  had  bravely 
searched  for  centuries;  and 

Whereas,  the  Township  of  Lyons  can 
proudly  acclaim  that  many  Lithuanians- 
Americans  have  chosen  the  Township  of 
Lyons  as  their  permanent  place  of  abode  in 
which  to  live  and  rear  their  children  and 
their  citizenry  has  proven  to  be  a  valuable 
asset  to  this  community. 

Now,  therefore,  the  Lyons  Township 
Board/Supervisor,  do  hereby  proclaim  Feb- 
ruary 16,  1987,  to  be  Lithuanian  American's 
Day  and  direct  that  the  Lithuanian  Flag  be 
flown  on  the  lawn  of  the  Township  Offices 
from  noon,  Satimlay.  Februray  14,  1987  to 
February  21, 1987,  and  we  call  upon  all  resi- 
dents of  the  Township  of  Lyons  to  join  with 
others  in  acknowledging  our  special  thanlcs 
to  them  for  selecting  the  Township  of  Lyons 
as  their  home,  and  we  offer  our  prayers  to 
the  American  Lithuanian  People  for  the 
safety  and  well-being  of  their  many  friends 
and  relatives  who  remain  in  their  occupied 
land.* 


LITHUANIAN  INDEPENDENCE 
DAY 

•  Mr.  LAUTES^ERG.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  rise  to  join  my  colleagues  in 
commemorating  February  16,  1987, 
the  69th  anniversary  of  Lithuanian  in- 
dependence, as  Lithuanian  Independ- 


ence Day.  I  have  also  oosponsored 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  39,  which  pro- 
claims this  day  formally  as  Lithuanian 
Independence  Day. 

On  February  16,  1918,  the  people  of 
Lithuania  declared  their  independence 
after  nearly  a  century  of  occupation 
by  Czarist  Russia.  Yet  that  moment  of 
independence  was  brief.  Just  22  years 
later,  Lithuanian  independence  was 
crushed  when  more  than  300.000 
Soviet  troops  marched  into  Lithuania 
Uinder  the  protection  of  the  Nad- 
Soviet  alliance. 

During  the  past  48  years,  the  Uth- 
uanian  people  have  endured  many 
hardships  under  Soviet  occupation. 
Imagine  waking  up  in  a  coimtry  where 
you  have  been  stripped  of  the  moat 
basic  human  rights  and  civil  liberties. 
Where  you  cannot  freely  practice  your 
religion,  leam  you  native  language,  or 
elect  political  leaders  of  your  choice. 
The  Lithuanians  do  not  have  to  imag- 
ine. They  have  experienced  these 
dreadful  conditions  firsthand  since 
1940. 

The  Soviets  have  steadily  sought  to 
imdermine  the  Lithuanian  Catholic 
Church.  After  World  War  II.  the  Sovi- 
ets closed  all  remaining  monasteries 
and  convents,  placed  high  taxes  on  the 
church  and  arrested  half  of  the  clergy. 
Today,  three  of  Lithuania's  eight  dio- 
ceses lack  bishops.  The  KGB  reported- 
ly screens  and  approves  all  clerical 
candidates,  and  restricts  the  number 
of  university-educated  candidates  who 
may  enter  the  clergy. 

The  Soviets  pressure  the  Lithuani- 
ans to  abolish  their  native  language 
and  discourage  learning  of  Lithuanian 
history  and  literature.  They  prohibit 
the  celebration  of  Lithuanian  Inde- 
pendence Day. 

Despite  this  brutal  oppression,  the 
Lithuanians  continue  to  resist.  Thou- 
sands of  freedom  fighters  have  sacri- 
ficed their  lives  as  part  of  a  grassroots 
resistance  movement  fighting  Russlfi- 
cation.  Protests  for  the  right  of  self- 
determination,  for  religious  and  politi- 
cal freedom  continue  to  occtir. 

The  Lithuanian  people  have  not 
given  up  hope.  The  thirst  for  freedom 
remains  unquenched.  Lithuanians  con- 
tinue to  struggle  for  the  bask:  free- 
doms Americans  take  for  granted. 

On  Lithuanian  Independence  Day. 
we  acknowledge  and  pay  tribute  to 
that  long  and  noble  struggle  to  break 
free  of  the  chains  of  Soviet  domina- 
tion. We  salute  the  steadfast  belief  in 
the  principles  of  independence  and  the 
deep-rooted  love  of  freedom  which 
have  enabled  the  Lithuanian  people  to 
endure  years  of  Soviet  oppression.  On 
Lithuanian  Independence  Day.  we 
send  a  message  to  the  Lithuanian 
people  that  we  have  not  forgotten 
their  struggle  or  their  aspirations.  Nor 
will  we  forget  them  until  they  are 
free.* 
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IN  RECOONinON  OP  SENATOR 
WTT.T.  BRADLEY 

•  llr.  LAUTENBERO.  Mr.  President. 
I  would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  my  collogiw  a  Washington  Post 
— ^g*-**^  cover  story  recognizing  the 
ft«wn»«pi^iiin«»nt»  of  my  friend,  the  dls- 
tinfiifaiMMi  senior  Senator  from  New 
Jersey,  n»iiist<ii  Bnx  Biadlst. 

"Bfll  Bradley  Tskes  His  Shot."  the 
magaaine's  February  1  cover  story. 
profiles  my  colleague  and  his  out- 
-«r~***^  achievements  In  shepherding 
commehenslve  tax  reform  legislation 
from  Its  inception  through  enactment. 
Ttie  Post's  portrait  of  Senator  Bhai>- 
Lsr— a  moat  accurate  one— shows  a 
man  of  Integrity  and  vision;  a  dedicat- 
ed, energetic,  and  thoughtful  Senator 
wboae  "pasriim  for  perfection"  has 
made  him  hold  fast  to  his  dreams  even 
under  the  most  trying  circumstances. 
That  same  passion  for  perfection  has 
cootinued  to  drive  Senator  Bradlxt  in 
alibis  pumilts. 

I  am  proud  to  represent  New  Jersey 
in  the  Senate  with  Bill  Braolky.  His 
work  is  an  inqilration  to  all  of  us  in 
the  \S&.  Congress.  I  ask  that  the  full 
text  of  the  Washington  Post  maga- 
line's  cover  story  be  printed  in  the 
RaooBD. 

The  article  follows: 

[Fram  the  Waablngton  Poat  magazine.  Feb. 

1.1987] 

Bnx  BuucxT  Taku  His  Shot 

(By  Dale  Runskoff ) 

After  leaTinc  the  New  York  Knlckerbock- 
en  in  1»77.  Bill  Bradley  iMnlahed  buketbaU 
from  his  life.  He  stopped  watchins  it,  even 
on  tdevlilan.  flatly  refused  to  play  with 
sayone  except  hk  daughter,  turned  down 
tnterrlews  with  macazines  likely  to  play  up 
Us  past.  A  member  of  the  U.S.  Senate,  in 
Bradley's  mind,  could  not  win  respect  In 
■bMt  pants. 

Bwldei.  be  was  a  grown-up  now,  as  he  was 
painfally  reminded  on  his  fortieth  birthday 
in  19n.  when  frloida  gave  him  films  of 
some  of  his  old  KnlA  games.  Bradley  the 
seoator  grew  nostalgie.  and  went  to  a  neigh- 
bofbood  court  to  recapture  the  era  of  Dollar 
BQl  Bradley,  tlie  all-pro  forward  with  the 
blgh-priced  contract  and  skinflint  ways.  The 
next  day  be  couldn't  move.  "It's  over."  he 
said.  "I  lived  the  life  and  it  ends.  There's  a 
physical  end." 

But  in  poUUca.  unlike  basketball.  It's  not 
awfs  even  when  it's  ovn.  Which  is  why,  only 
two  yean  later,  on  a  fall  day  in  1985,  when 
Bradley  the  aenatiM-  wanted  to  reform  the 
federal  tax  system,  he  found  himself  in  his 
aborts  In  the  House  of  Representatives  gym, 
rnn^ng.  dribbling,  running,  shooting  and 
yeHInc  out  plays  to  a  team  of  frustrated 
jocks  better  known  as  congressmen. 

Bill  Bradley  wanted  tax  reform  so  badly 
that  be  was  wUUng  to  play  basketball  for  It. 

One  thing  must  be  said  about  Bill  Brad- 
ler  He  leaves  very  little  to  chance.  As  a 
odebrated  player  for  the  Knicks  and  the 
PliDoetan  Tigers,  be  was  known  for  comput- 
ing kaleldoaeopic  possibilities  in  his  mind 
with  every  movement  of  liodies  or  basket- 
ball. vtsmUlstaic  tlie  optimal  play,  making  it 
happen.  "Seeing  the  whole  court."  his  team- 
aaates  called  it  He  transferred  his  habit  of 
mind  to  the  XiA.  Senate,  particularly  in  his 
live-year  Quest  for  a  new  tax  system.  He 


honed  tils  mind  and  his  political  Instincts  In 
the  most  unrelentless  fashion,  waking  up 
nights  thinking  about  deductions  and  loop- 
holts,  brain-storming  by  day  with  tax  au- 
thorities, stumping  the  country  to  debate 
his  proposal  with  every  conceivable  Interest 
groap— "He  would  go  to  the  opening  of  an 
envelope,"  said  tils  press  secretary,  Usbeth 
Pettenglll— scripting  so  many  strategies  tliat 
be  sometimes  drove  colleagues  to  distrac- 
tloa 

It  was  Just  another  strategy,  then,  ttiat 
led  Bradley  on  ttiat  faU  day  of  1985,  with 
tax  reform  mired  in  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  to  put  on  liis  shorts  and 
play  ball  with  members  of  the  tax -writing 
panel  who  tiad  nagged  tiim  for  monttis  to 
show  them  his  stuff. 

"It  was  terrific,"  recalled  Rep.  Marty 
RuKO  <D-I11.),  a  tall,  blustery  lawmaker  who 
pretends  he  Is  tiard  to  impress.  "He  was  as 
great  as  ever.  He  Just  ran  the  offense  and  di- 
rected everylxKly.  He  shot  alMut  four  times, 
and  as  I  recall  he  nude  all  of  them.  The  rest 
of  the  time  he  Just  passed.  Sometimes  we 
woiddn't  know  he  was  passing  to  us  l>ecause 
he  wasn't  looking  our  way.  So  a  lot  of 
people  got  lilt  in  the  head.  That's  how  good 
he  was  and  how  bad  we  were.  It  was  great. 
Ill  never  forget  It." 

Asked  what  he  learned  from  Bradley, 
Ruso  said:  "Keep  running,  keep  your  eyes 
open  and  hustle,  always  hustle.  I  would  tell 
him,  'AU  I  wanna  do  Is  shoot,  I  don't  wanna 
hustle.'  And  he  said,  'I  luiew  that  about  you 
before.' " 

For  the  record,  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  passed  tax  reform  on 
Nov.  23.  1985,  and  President  Reagan  signed 
the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1986  Into  law  last 
Oct.  22.  Bill  Bradley's  brief  return  to  bas- 
ketball will  not  go  down  In  history  as  a  turn- 
ing point.  But  it  didn't  hurt. 

More  than  a  year  ago,  as  the  Senate  took 
up  tax  reform,  Bradley  agreed  to  be  inter- 
viewed at  each  turn  in  the  blU's  path,  shar- 
ing strategies  and  thoughts  on  how  he 
hoped  to  turn  in  the  bill's  path,  sharing 
strategies  and  thoughts  on  how  he  hoped  to 
tura  Ills  idea  Into  legislation.  In  return,  it 
was  agreed  that  the  story  would  not  t>e  pub- 
llstied  until  after  the  tax  bill  became  law  or 
died. 

For  most  of  Bradley's  43  years,  national 
au(gences  liave  had  an  Interest  in  watching 
him  grow  and  evolve,  from  star  college  ath- 
lete and  role  model  for  young  boys  across 
the  country  to  Rhodes  Scholar  to  profes- 
sional ballplayer  to  senator  from  New 
Jersey.  Always,  there  lias  l)een  an  expecta- 
tion of  a  next  step,  and  Bradley  has  so  far 
obliged,  but  with  a  twist— turning  down 
scholarships  from  the  reigning  basketball 
colleges  to  study  at  Princeton,  turning  aside 
pro  contracts  as  a  college  athlete  to  study  at 
Oxford,  turning  aside  further  studies  to 
become  a  professional  ballplayer,  turning 
down  advice  from  wiser  heads  who  coun- 
seled more  modest  political  beginnings  than 
the  U.S.  Senate.  Bradley's  audience  now  ex- 
pects that  tils  next  step  will  be  a  race  for 
the  White  House,  but  it  is  also  characteris- 
tic ttiat  Bradley  is  biding  tiis  time,  even  as 
ottiers  would  hurry  him. 

la  the  tax  debate,  Bradley  lacked  the  kind 
of  power  ttiat  traditionally  makes  things 
tiappen:  He  was  a  Junior  Democrat  in  a  Re- 
publican Senate.  His  only  hope  was  to  win 
over  the  powerful,  find  the  openings,  see 
the  whole  court.  Participants  in  the  debate 
disagree  over  the  exact  role  he  played.  Some 
saw  a  political  naif,  painted  by  circum- 
stances as  a  canny  strategist.  Others  saw  a 
slirewd  and  patient  player,  content  to  be  un- 


derestimated. One  Republican  called  him  a 
"moral  force,"  whose  credibility  and  reputa- 
tion for  honesty  attracted  support  for  the 
biU. 

Again,  bis  past  provides  a  compelling  met- 
aphor. At  Princeton  in  the  1980'8,  Bradley 
was  known  for  throwing  passes,  often  with 
his  back  turned,  "liased  on  nothing  but 
theory  and  hope,"  wrote  Jotin  McPhee  in  a 
New  Yorker  profile,  later  a  tmok,  A  Sense  of 
When  You  Are.  about  Bradley  in  his  college 
days.  Ttie  coaches  called  them  Bradley's 
"hope  passes."  Before  Bradley  turned  his 
back,  McPhee  wrote,  "he  hi^pened  to 
notice  a  screen,  or  pick-off,  l>eing  set  up  by 
two  of  tils  teammates,  its  purpose  l>eiiig  to 
cause  one  defensive  man  to  collide  with  an- 
other player  and  thus  free  an  offensive  man 
to  receive  a  pass  and  score."  If  everything 
went  as  plaimed,  Bradley's  pass  would  hit 
its  target^  and  the  crowd  would  gasp.  If  not 
the  ball  would  fly  into  the  stands. 

Tax  reform  was  Bradley's  hope  pass.  He 
lofted  a  potent  Idea  into  the  political  arena, 
but  tiad  It  not  been  for  a  stable  of  seasoned 
players — from  President  Reagan  on  down— 
and  other  fortuitous  circumstances,  the  pass 
might  have  flown  into  the  crowd,  where  the 
notion  of  tax  reform  tiad  languished  for 
more  ttian  two  decades. 

Bradley  imderstood  tills,  tiavlng  written  in 
tils  1976  book.  Life  on  the  Ruti,  about  bas- 
kett>all  and  life.  "The  point  of  the  game  is 
not  how  well  the  Individual  does  but  wheth- 
er the  team  wins.  Ttiat  is  the  l>eautlful 
heart  of  the  game,  the  blending  of  personal- 
ities, the  mutual  sacrifices  for  group  success 

"The  essence  of  the  game  is  selectivity, 
knowing  one's  limitations  and  abiding  by 
them." 

It  should  l>e  noted  that  confidential  access 
to  Bradley  does  not  provide  inside  dope  on 
the  wheelings  and  dealings  of  the  day,  tan- 
talizing dps  alwut  the  maneuverings  of  ad- 
versaries, glimpses  of  tils  higtis  and  lows.  He 
may  tie  the  most  guarded  member  of  the 
Senate. 

Sitting  at  tils  oversized  desk— ordered  by 
tils  wife,  Ernestine  Sctilant,  a  professor  of 
German  and  comparative  literature,  to  ac- 
commodate her  husband's  6-foot,  5-inch 
frame— Bradley  perferred  tallUng  alwut  the 
intricacies  of  oil  depletion  allowances  to 
trading  fossip.  He  refused  on  principle  to 
talk  lietikid  a  colleague's  back,  even  one  who 
talked  IMtiind  tils.  He  seemed  placidly  alxive 
it  all.  Tbrough  more  ttian  two  dozen  long 
and  short  Interviews  at  tilgh  and  low  points 
in  the  tax  del>ate,  Bradley  rarely  displayed 
either  frustration  or  great  excitement.  He 
took  the  long  view,  unusual  in  a  business 
where  every  moment  is  wtiat  you  make  it. 

For  example,  when  the  tax  bill  was  near 
death  in  the  Republican-controlled  Senate 
early  last  year,  Bradley  professed  not  to  lie 
concerned.  He  t>elleved  that  If  the  bill  died 
in  1986,  Republicans  would  pay  dearly  at 
the  polls  in  Noveml>er,  and  a  new  Congress 
would  arrive  in  Wastiington  in  1987  with 
tax-reform  fever.  It  was  difficult  to  under- 
stand hew  Bradley  could  believe  ttiis.  At 
that  time,  no  other  lawmaker  or  strategist 
thought  the  bill  could  tie  resurrected 
beyond  1986.  Maylie  Bradley  thought  he 
could  scare  Republicans  into  supporting  the 
biU;  maylie  it  was  the  old  Jock  who  refused 
to  ttiink  negatively. 

Bradley  enjoys  lielng  out  on  a  limb  by 
lilmself,  and  always  tias.  His  sense  of  tim- 
ming  is  bis  own,  governing  tiis  ambition  and 
tils  legitfative  strategy.  "He  sets  tiis  own 
pace,"  said  former  New  Jersey  governor 
Brendan  Byrne,  who  learned  tills  In  1974 


when  he  tried  without  success  to  persuade 
Bradley  to  quit  the  Knicks  and  run  for  Con- 
gress. "He  always  did,  and  still  does.  He 
knows  exactly  what  it  tias  to  l>e." 

Bradley  also  sets  tils  own  course  on  mat- 
ters of  substance,  sometimes  to  the  dismay 
of  fellow  Democrats.  For  example,  he  voted 
last  year  for  military  aid  to  the  contra 
rebels,  astonishing  lilieral  colleagues  by  call- 
ing this  the  path  of  caution:  Better  to  con- 
tain the  Marxist  government  of  Nicaragua 
by  aiding  relMls.  he  said,  ttian  to  leave  it  un- 
checked and  later  be  forced  to  send  In 
troops.  The  vote  brought  unaccustomed 
criticism  from  within  tils  party,  but  he  has 
not  backed  down. 

In  a  curious  way,  the  controversy  tilgh- 
lights  a  side  of  Bradley's  appeal:  He  is  not 
perceived  as  playing  to  the  stands,  at  least 
in  ways  to  wtiich  the  audience  is  accus- 
tomed. If  people  disagree  with  tilm  or  find 
tiim  plodding,  they  also  tiave  a  feeling  ttiat 
wtiat  they  see  is  wtiat  they  get.  Hven  tils 
loolcs  are  part  of  ttils  image.  He  towers  over 
colleagues,  but  he  walks  like  anyttiing  but  a 
Jock— a  little  sliunped,  even  humble.  During 
the  tax  debate,  Bradley  was  often  seen  hur- 
rying down  Senate  corridors  with  a  clutch 
of  senators  and  aides,  bending  tils  frame  in 
awkward  fastiion  to  get  wittiin  wtiispering 
range  of  their  ears,  or  hearing  range  of 
their  wtiispers.  His  black  tialr  is  ttilnning  on 
top  and  tiis  suits  are  plain,  especially  the 
olive  one  ttiat  tiis  aides  abhor.  His  Knicks 
teammates  used  to  Joke  that  Bradley  would 
tie  the  last  person  to  get  mugged  In  New 
York  because  he  looked  as  if  he  already  tiad 
lieen. 

For  a  public  man,  Bradley  tias  consider- 
able ambivalence  toward  The  Crowd.  He 
will  talk  to  a  reporter  In  a  manner  as  infor- 
mal as  to  a  friend,  but  he  will  stop  short  at 
odd  moments,  such  as  when  he  is  asked 
wtiat  tiooks  he  Is  reading.  "It's  the  old  prob- 
lem. I  encountered  this  in  tilgh  school  and  I 
certainly  encountered  it  tn  college.  You  tell 
a  memtier  of  the  press  you're  reading  a  book 
alMut  geology  and  then  every  person  you 
meet  says,  'Hey,  I  saw  you  read  this  book 
atwut  geology  and  you  say,  'Yeah,'  and  then 
you've  got  to  talk  alx>ut  geology  all  the 
time." 

At  the  same  time,  he  will  go  home  to  New 
Jersey  for  a  day  and  relish  such  exi>erlences 
as  slow-dancing  with  21  elderly  women— one 
at  a  time— who  crowd  around  lilm  at  a 
senior  citizens  center,  hamming  it  up  at  a 
press  conference  with  a  group  he  cofounded 
known  as  Attiletes  Against  Tobacco  and 
hobnobbing  with  500  Democrats  who  paid 
$300  apiece  to  attend  tils  annual  fundraiser. 

While  he  guards  tils  privacy,  he  tias  a  poli- 
tician's concern  with  image.  Told  ttiat  other 
senators  tiad  lieen  Interviewed  atiout  tiis 
role  in  the  tax  deliate,  Bradley  asked  a  re- 
porter. "What  else  did  these  senators  say?" 

"About  the  tax  bill?" 

"Yeah,  atwut  the  tax  bill  and  .  .  ."  (un- 
comforUMe  paute)  "...  well,  atxiut  me." 

"Taxes  intrigued  me  conceptually,"  Brad- 
ley said  early  last  year,  "liecause  it's  a  closed 
body  of  knowledge  you  can  come  close  to 
mastering  with  some  certainty.  It's  not  like 
the  question.  'What  is  lieauty?'  ttiat  tias  an 
infinite  number  of  answers  to  it." 

Mastery  lias  lieen  a  constant  ttiroughout 
Bradley's  life.  He  grew  up  in  Crystal  City, 
Mo.,  a  small  town  south  of  St.  Louis,  the 
only  ctiild  of  the  local  liank  president  and  a 
mother  prominent  in  community  affairs. 
"As  early  as  I  can  rememtier,"  Bradley 
wrote  in  LVe  on  the  Run,  "I  wa^  pro- 
grammed to  Iwcome  a  successful  gentle- 
man." His  childhood  wss  one  lesson  after 


anottier— dancing,  trumpet.  French  horn, 
piano,  Iwxing,  tennis,  golf,  swimming,  ca- 
noeing, typing.  French  and  horseback 
riding.  Though  lielng  the  l>anker's  son  at 
first  isolated  Bradley.  tMsketliall  made  tiim 
one  of  the  Iwys. 

He  was  not  a  natural  as  a  iMskettiall 
player— a  suburlian  chUd  In  a  dty  Ixiy's 
game,  he  wasn't  a  great  runner  or  Jumper- 
but  he  made  up  for  it  with  discipline  and  a 
passion  for  perfection  ttiat  led  tiim  liack  to 
solitude.  As  McPhee  recounted.  Bradley 
stuffed  10  pounds  of  lead  slivers  in  his 
sneakers  to  build  up  tils  legs,  attached  blind- 
ers to  a  pair  of  glasses  to  block  out  tils  lower 
range  of  vision,  wtilch  forced  tiim  to  dribble 
without  looking  at  the  tiall,  and  arranged 
chairs  as  decoy-opponents,  then  practiced 
dribbling  around  them.  All  ttiis  by  tiimseU 
in  the  Crystal  City  school  gym  for  3  Mi  hours 
a  day  after  school  and  eight  hours  on  Satur- 
days. 

Bradley  isn't  a  natural  as  a  politician 
either.  His  speaking  style  is  earnest  but  un- 
exciting. When  he  arrived  at  the  Senate,  he 
was  a  tabula  rasa  to  politics,  tiavlng  sldpped 
such  training  grounds  as  a  state  legislature 
or  city  council.  He  was  a  stranger  in  a  world 
ruled  by  seasoned,  horse-trading  politicians 
and  entrenched  interests— the  world  that 
created  the  existing  tax  code. 

EHected  largely  on  the  strength  of  his  ce- 
lebrity as  a  scholar-attilete.  Bradley  spent 
his  first  years  In  the  Senate  in  studied  ol>- 
scurlty,  struggling  to  stiake  the  Jock  image, 
to  establish  tilmself  as  a  serious  lawmaker. 
He  longed  for  a  day  when  press  accounts 
would  identify  tilm  as  something  other  than 
"Sen.  Bill  Bradley,  former  New  York 
Knick."  Pertiaps  by  design,  he  tadUed  the 
most  esoteric  Issues— energy  security,  taxes 
and  the  Ttiird  World  debtr— devoting  days 
and  nights  to  finding  ways  to  translate 
them  into  the  lexicon  of  politics.  His  first 
year,  he  spent  more  than  100  hours  presid- 
ing over  the  Senate,  learning  parliamentary 
rules  of  the  game,  oliserving  the  moves  of 
the  chamber's  seasoned  players. 

He  earned  a  reputation  as  a  liona  fide 
tMre. 

In  1981,  he  began  tils  quest  to  overhaul 
the  federal  income  tax  system.  At  the  time, 
it  took  a  certain  political  innocence  even  to 
broach  the  idea.  Everyone  conceded  ttiat 
the  code  was  unfair,  but  virtually  every  in- 
terest group  tiad  a  stake  in  it.  The  Iwttom 
line  was  that  powerful  Interests  enjoyed  de- 
ductions that  wiped  out  their  taxes;  the 
weak  paid  the  freight.  And  there  was  no  end 
in  sight.  That  very  year,  Congress  embraced 
Reagan's  sweeping  tax  cut,  greatly  widening 
loopholes  ttirough  wtiich  companies  and  in- 
dividuals would  avoid  paying  a  total  of  more 
tlian  (350  billion  a  year  in  taxes.  Bradley 
cast  the  lone  no-vote  in  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee. 

To  Bradley,  the  tax  code  was  a  rigged 
game.  "I  think  Bill's  motives  were  about  as 
pure  as  there  are  in  tills  business,"  said  Rep. 
Thomas  J.  Downey  (D-N.Y.).  "I  ttiink  he 
Just  thought  governments  fall  because 
people  lose  confidence  in  ttiinga  as  funda- 
mental as  the  tax  system." 

So  here  was  Bradley,  a  political  novice, 
suggesting  ttiat  colleagues  from  oil  states, 
timtier  states  and  industrial  states— politi- 
cians aligned  closely  with  unions,  real  estate 
developers,  tianks  and  other  influential 
groups— forfeit  tens  of  billions  of  dollars  of 
tax  benefits  in  the  name  of  lowering  tax 
rates  for  everyone.  He  wanted  them  to  take 
up  the  flag  of  somettiing  he  called  the  "gen- 
eral interest"— people  who  didn't  lobby, 
didn't  make  political  contributions  didn't 
even  write  letters. 


It  seemed  reminacent  of  Bradley's  wide- 
eyed  resction  when  be  learned,  ss  a  basket- 
ball  player,  of  a  diaying  range  of  ways  to 
shelter  tils  considerable  Inocmie.  "I  just  want 
to  lie  paid  well  for  something  I  love,"  Brad- 
ley recalled  telling  tils  tax  lawyer.  "It's  not 
that  simple,"  came  the  answer. 

Tax  policy  surfaced  at  the  start  of  Brad- 
ley's political  life— in  tiis  1978  election,  when 
he  faced  a  supply-side  Republican  who  envi- 
sioned economic  growth  through  large  tax 
cuts.  Bradley  proposed  instead  a  smaller 
cut,  to  lie  followed  by  a  look  at  the  entire 
system.  When  he  later  moved  to  make  good 
on  tils  promise,  proposing  a  plan  to  dose 
dozens  of  loopholes  snd  slash  tax  rates— the 
idea  that  ultimately  8tii4>ed  the  1988  tax 
law— tils  1978  campaign  manager  termed  it  a 
political  dog.  "I'm  a  crude,  cynical  politi- 
cian, and  I  told  tilm  ttiat  major  tax  overhaul 
is  not  somettiing  ttiat  is  really  a  catchy 
topic,"  said  Susan  Thomases,  now  a  New 
York  attorney.  "With  tils  usual  patience  and 
determination,  he  said  to  me,  'I'm  going  to 
pursue  ttiis,  and  what  I  need  from  you  is  not 
why  it  can't  lie  done  but  some  help  in  how 
to  win." " 

Somettiing  similar  tiappened  in  1981  when 
Bradley  raised  the  idea  with  tils  legislative 
counsel,  Glna  Despres.  A  former  corporate 
tax  attorney,  Despres  responded  that  she 
knew  many  disappointed  veterans  of  past 
attempts  at  tax  reform.  But  she  ultimately 
agreed  to  take  a  second  look,  and  said  she 
was  struck  by  the  political  opportunity: 
Simply  closing  the  loopholes  would  make  it 
possible  to  slash  tax  rates  far  lower  tlian 
even  Reagan  contemplated  without  losing  a 
cent  of  federal  revenue.  The  lower  you 
drove  the  rates,  the  more  loopholes  Con- 
gress would  lie  forced  to  close  to  make  up 
the  difference,  framing  a  stark  choice  l>e- 
tween  "general"  and  "special"  interests. 

Here  was  the  Democratic  answer  to 
supply-siders  ttiat  Bradley  tiad  lieen  seeing 
since  1978:  a  way  to  sound  tils  party's  tiistor- 
ic  theme  of  fairness  (closing  loopholes) 
wtiile  tapping  into  the  Republican  bold  on 
the  theme  of  economic  growth  (cutting  tax 
rates). 

In  tils  Hart  Building  office— a  long,  cav- 
ernous l>ox  adorned  with  modem  art.  Grant 
Wood  prints,  endless  pUes  of  txMks.  draw- 
ings by  Bradley's  11-year-old  daughter,  The- 
resa Anne,  photograptis  of  Bradley  embrac- 
ing fellow  Knicks  as  they  won  two  natiomd 
champlonstUps  in  1970  and  1973— Bradley 
tackled  the  tax  sjrstem  with  the  same  zeal 
for  mastery  ttiat  lured  tiim  to  the  Crystal 
City  school  gym.  Led  by  Despres.  a  groi^  of 
tax  economists  and  lawyers  began  drilling 
Bradley  on  one  section  of  the  tax  code  after 
another— who  lieneflts,  who  pays,  how 
ctianges  could  affect  the  economy— on  and 
on  for  six  monttis  until  he  tiad  put  together 
a  bill.  Bradley  recruited  as  coeponsor  Rep. 
Richard  A.  Gephardt  (D-Mo.).  who  sepa- 
rately tiad  expressed  interest  in  the  idea 
and  who  tiappened  to  represent  Bradley's 
native  Crystal  City. 

The  Bradley-Geptiardt  Fair  Tax  proposed 
to  slice  the  top  individual  tax  rate  to  30  per- 
cent—from the  existing  50  percent— with 
more  ttian  tialf  of  individual  taxpayers 
paying  no  more  ttian  14  percent.  In  ex- 
ctiange.  a  wide  range  of  deductions  would  lie 
repealed  or  eliminated.  A  similar  overtiaul 
was  proposed  for  corporations.  For  all  its 
iMldness.  though,  the  plan  made  a  big  con- 
cession to  the  Republican  tide,  proposing  no 
Increase  in  the  corporate  tax  burden  ttiat 
Congress  and  Reagan  had  lightened  so  dra- 
matically in  1981. 
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"Bb  was 
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"He  wu  otaened.  that  I  can  tell  you." 
■kid  Bndlaya  wUe.  ErnMUne.  "Bill  knew 
vbat  be  wintad  to  do.  but  be  still  would 
check  vttb  M  people,  ■ounding  them  out, 
weWam  dltferent  Input"  Hii  single-mlnded- 
DHi  Ttrndtei  such  a  pitch  that  one  Sunday 
when  Bndtey  appeared  on  a  pietaped  tele- 
Tiiten  ahow,  Tliereea  Anne,  then  7.  took  a 
Mend  by  the  band  and  walked  out  of  the 
room.  "We  are  leaving  the  room."  his 
dantfiter  said.  "Too  are  on  TV.  You  will 
probably  only  talk  about  loopholes." 

Bradley  waa  oonvinoed  that  a  sort  of  silent 
majority  would  damor  for  this  new  system. 
if  only  he  could  qiread  the  word.  The  idea 
waa  to  boa  down  all  the  knowledge,  num- 
ber* and  theory  into  aomethlng  seductively 
dementary. 

He  waa  met  by  atunning  indifference. 

A  Chlcaco  televlrion  anchor  greeted  Brad- 
ley tai  IMS  thla  way:  "Our  challenge  this 
morning  la  to  talk  for  30  minutes  about  tax 
reform  and  have  one  viewer  left."  Twenty 
mtaintea  into  the  taping,  the  interviewer 
fonffMfirt.  "I  cant  even  think  of  one  intelli- 
gent quaetion  to  aak  about  the  tax  bill.  It's 
not  irreaposMlble  to  get  into  other  subjects, 
la  ItT'  Bradley  aald  he  didn't  want  to  talk 
about  anything  elae. 

"I  remember  going  to  editorial  boards 
with  htan.  and  people  would  lust  look  at  him 
with  blank  atarea."  aald  preas  secretary  Pe^ 
tengOl.  "They'd  aay,  "This  is  such  an  intel- 
lectual iaaue.' " 

The  lack  of  intereat  of  others  seemed  only 
to  atrengthm  Bradley's  resolve.  Pettengill 
recalled  one  meeting  with  a  confounded 
newspaper  editorial  board  at  which  Bradley 
finally  grabbed  a  piece  of  paper,  drew  a  tall. 
vertical  block  and.  like  a  teacher  with  a 
visual  aid.  explained:  If  you  have  a  narrow 
base  (he  pointed  to  the  thin  base  of  the 
block)  you  bave  to  raiae  rates  very  high  to 
bring  in  the  right  amount  of  revenue  (he 
pointed  to  the  top  of  the  tall  block).  Then 
he  turned  the  paper  on  its  side,  so  that  the 
block  waa  now  horiaontal  and  very  short. 
"But  if  you  broaden  the  base  ..."  A  look  of 
discovery  came  over  hia  listeners.  Such  were 
the  vletorlea  of  the  early  days. 

Though  tax  reform  waa  a  bomb  on  the 
road,  it  nonetheleaa  enhanced  Bradley's  rep- 
utation ammig  Republican  strategists.  In 
19a  and  1984.  influential  Republicans 
began  viewing  the  idea  as  a  magnet  for  mil- 
Uona  of  Uue-cOllar  voters  who  saw  the  tax 
aystem— like  the  government— as  stacked 
against  them.  Rep.  Jack  Kemp  (R-NT).  a 
aupply-aide  apostle,  with  presidential  ambi- 
ttona.  produced  hia  own  version  of  Bradley- 
Oepbardt  in  19M.  A  year  later,  Reagan  em- 
braced tax  reform  as  hia  No.  1  domestic 
poUey  goal,  aaaigned  it  to  hia  most  respected 
political  strategist.  Treasury  Secretary 
James  A.  Baker  m.  and  forced  it  to  the  top 
of  the  congressional  agnida. 

"As  soon  aa  he  propoaed  to  study  it  [tax 
reform^.  I  knew  we  had  hit  a  nerve,"  Brad- 
ley aald.  "And  I  knew  why  we  had  hit  a 
nerve.  They  believed  that  lowering  tax  rates 
an  even  bigger  iaaue  than  it  probably 
I  took  their  lasue  and  I  took  it  fur- 
ther." 

In  IntervlewB  at  the  time,  a  nimiber  of 
Bradley's  committee  colleagues  predicted 
that  be  would  not  be  a  "player"  in  the 
Bwiite  tax  debate.  After  all.  Bradley  was  a 
Democrat— a  Junior  one  at  that— in  a  cham- 
ber run  by  Republicans  and  ruled  by  senior- 
ity. "Bradley  wffl  be  on  the  inteUectual 
level."  said  Sen.  Charles  Orasaley  (R-Iowa). 
"ttytait  to  get  people  to  aee  things  in  terms 
of  concepts,  but  I  dont  actually  aee  that 
tranalating  Into  a  big  effect  on  the  end 


product."  Said  a  Democrat  who  declined  to 
named:  "He's  sincere.  I  have  no  question 
aboiA  his  intelligence,  but  as  for  shaping 
legidation.  Bill  has  yet  to  do  that.  I  don't 
see  it  happening." 

"Bradley's  strength,"  said  a  key  Republi- 
can who  worked  on  the  tax  bill,  "is  that  he 
is  a  person  who  believes  In  the  integrity  of 
his  Ideas.  There  wiU  be  people  who  ask  him 
for  the  petty  favor  and  he  says  no.  He 
doesn't  build  up  the  conventional  political 
lOUs.  So  the  truth  of  the  matter  Is  he 
doesn't  play  the  kind  of  game  that  results  In 
the  ability  to  deliver  votes,  but  he  still  has 
an  mormous  influence  on  the  process.  It's 
Just  a  different  kind  of  influence." 

Bradley  is  uncomfortable  with  this  image 
of  hiinself  as  an  Intellectual  in  a  chaml>er  of 
tacticians.  "I'm  committed,  but  I'm  also  a 
poUtlcan."  he  said  recently.  "I  take  it  as  a 
high  compliment  that  [Rep.  Danl  Rosten- 
kowafci  [chairman  of  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee]  once  said  of  me  that  I 
know  what  buttons  to  push  in  a  dark  room. 
I'm  not  just  up  there  in  my  ivory  tower. 
That's  not  where  I  want  to  be  and  that's  not 
where  I  was.  There  are  some  deals  in  there 
[the  new  tax  code]  for  my  state,  you  know." 

It  is  ironic  that  Bradley  nowadays  is 
viewed  as  long  on  brain  work  and  short  on 
spontaneity— qualities  he  meshed  remark- 
ably as  a  basketball  player.  "On  a  basketball 
court,  there  is  in  a  real  sense  an  artistic 
moment,"  he  said.  "You're  creating  some- 
thing. One  of  the  things  I  always  admired 
about  Russell  [Long]  was  his  ability  to  be 
spontaneous  on  the  Senate  floor." 

In  Bradley's  eyes,  Russell  B.  Long  is  "the 
most  fascinating  senator  I  ever  met."  He  is 
also  Bradley's  opixtsite  in  almost  every  visi- 
ble detail.  Portly  and  avuncular.  Long  re- 
tired last  year  after  38  years  in  the  Senate, 
including  more  than  a  decade  as  chairman 
of  the  Finance  Committee.  Descended  from 
a  Louisiana  political  dynasty  headed  by  his 
father,  Huey  P.  Long,  and  his  uncle.  Earl 
Long,  Russell  Long  elevated  to  an  art  the 
use  of  power  through  trading  favors,  collect- 
ing diits  and  rubbing  elbows. 

In  a  1979  floor  debate,  Bradley  watched 
the  canny  Louisianan  offer  a  pro-oil  amend- 
ment that  got  only  20  votes.  Confused  at 
first,  since  Long  rarely  offered  losers,  Brad- 
ley later  understood.  "He  was  testing  his 
base  strength,  his  core.  He  luiew  that  what- 
ever happened  from  then  on,  he  started 
with  20  votes." 

Last  spring,  it  was  Bradley's  turn  to  test 
his  own  l>ase.  A  version  of  tax  reform  had 
managed  to  pass  the  House  only  to  hit  the 
skids  in  the  Senate  Finance  Committee.  Day 
after  day,  committee  members  filed  into 
their  wood-paneled  chamber,  took  seats  on  a 
platform  above  the  wall-to-wall  lobbyists  in 
the  audience,  and  approved  loopholes  for  in- 
dustry after  industry.  Finance  Committee 
chairman  Bob  Packwood  (R-Ore.)  was  being 
ridiculed  in  national  publications  as  "Sena- 
tor Hackwood,"  and  respected  t>oliticans 
were  writing  off  tax  reform  as  an  idea 
whose  time  would  never  come. 

In  this  context,  Bradley  solemnly  offered 
a  series  of  amendments  to  strip  away  tax 
benefits  for  oil  and  timber,  industries  that 
dominated  the  home-state  economies  of 
more  than  half  the  committee.  As  some  sen- 
ators eyed  each  other  in  exasperation,  Brad- 
ley delivered  a  lengthy  history  lesson  on 
how,  over  many  decades,  political  clout  had 
produced  $5.6  billion  in  tax  breaks  for  the 
eneiBy  and  timber  industries.  He  then  pro- 
posed to  eliminate  them,  and  to  use  the 
extra  tax  revenue  to  cut  rates  for  low  uid 
middle-income  Americans.  None  of  his  five 


amendments   got  more  than   three  votes. 
Two  got  oHy  one— Bradley's. 

Bradley  had  found  his  base  and  it  was 
Bradley. 

The  creed  that  best  describes  Bradley's 
approach  to  the  tax  debate  Is  one  he  recited 
to  McPhet  more  than  20  years  ago.  Picked 
up  from  Sasy  Ed  Macauley,  a  6-foot  9-inch 
St.  Louis  basketI>aU  star  of  Bradley's  youth, 
it  went  like  this:  "When  you  are  not  practic- 
ing, remember,  someone  somewhere  is  prac- 
ticing, and  when  you  meet  him,  he  will 
win." 

After  Reagan  began  exploring  tax  reform 
in  earnest  In  late  1984,  Bradley  spent  part  of 
almost  every  day  in  his  Senate  office  with 
Despres  and  chief  of  staff  Marcia  Aronoff, 
brainstoming  and  trading  rumors  of 
threats  to  the  effort.  He  hatched  so  many 
strategies  for  neutralizing  so  many  potential 
minefields  that  some  of  his  allies  used  to 
Joke  about  what  one  called  "the  latest  Brad- 
ley scheme  that  was  going  nowhere." 

Bradley  launched  a  tireless  courtship  of 
the  two  chief  congressional  tax-writers,  Ros- 
tenkowskl  and  Packwood,  knowing  that 
nothing  vmuld  happen  legislatively  without 
the  commitment  of  both  chairmen.  They 
were  unlilsely  comrades  for  Bradley:  Rosten- 
kowski,  a  battle-scarred  veteran  of  Chicago 
ward  politics,  and  Packwood,  a  maverick  Re- 
publican with  a  flair  for  the  unpredictable. 
But  as  the  effort  progressed,  they  came  to 
trust  Bradley  more  than  they  trusted  each 
other. 

When  Bradley  first  requested  a  meeting 
with  Rostenkowsld  two  years  ago,  the  chair- 
man's aides  said  he  didn't  want  visitors. 
They  later  learned  that  Bradley  had  flown 
to  Chicago,  arrived  on  Rostenkowski's  door- 
step and  bad  gotten  an  audience.  Whenever 
RostenkoVski  needed  him.  Bradley  told 
him,  he  vas  at  his  service.  When  Rosten- 
kowsld's  bill  reached  an  impasse  in  commit- 
tee, Bradley  crossed  the  Capitol  to  lobby 
committee  members  one-on-one  in  their  of- 
fices—not unheard  of,  but  a  strong  state- 
ment from  a  senator.  When  the  liberal 
House  Donocratic  Study  Group  balked  at 
the  biU  tiecause  of  low  tax  rates  for  the 
wealthy,  Bradley  went  to  a  closed  meeting 
to  argue  that  liberals  should  support  tax 
reform  in  the  cause  of  restoring  trust  in 
government.  While  the  shuttle  diplomacy 
did  not  always  succeed,  it  did  win  over  Ros- 
tenkowskL  "This  man  works  more  hours 
than  an  automated  teller  machine,"  Rosten- 
kowski  remarked. 

As  for  Packwood,  he  initially  distrusted 
Bradley,  believing  he  aimed  to  force  the  Re- 
publican Senate  to  kill  the  bill,  giving 
E>emocrate  an  issue  in  1986  and  Bradley  a 
chance  to  play  the  saint  in  a  chamtier  of  sin- 
ners. But  over  time,  a  certain  rapport  devel- 
oped. Early  in  the  deliate,  Packwood  and 
Bradley  9>ent  days  together  in  seemingly 
interminable  hearings  as  companies,  char- 
ities, hospitals,  virtually  every  interest 
group  in  the  country,  pleaded  for  tax 
breaks.  Bradley  responded  to  each  plea  with 
his  gospel  of  a  broader  base  and  lower  rates. 
Though  a  defender  of  the  existing  tax 
system,  Packwood  found  himself  growing 
exasperated  with  witnesses  he  later  charac- 
terized as  "trying  to  use  this  tax  code  to  do 
everything  for  everyone  who's  trying  to  do 
anything  In  this  country." 

When  a  witness  defended  a  tax  break, 
Packwood  would  ask:  If  we  had  a  zero  tax 
rate,  would  you  need  a  tax  break  to  invest? 
The  answer  was  invariably  no.  So  if  we  drive 
the  rates  low  enough,  Packwood  continued, 
at  some  point  you  don't  need  your  tax 
break.  Rif  ht? 


It  was  a  distinctly  Bradleyesque  line  of 
questioning. 

Nonetheless,  for  several  months  after 
that,  Bradley  watched  Packwood  and  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  approve  a  proliferation  of 
loopholes,  enough  to  increase  the  federal 
deficit  by  (100  billion.  Though  the  bill  ap- 
peared to  many  to  be  dying,  Bradley  called 
this  merely  "discouraging,"  part  of  a  stage 
the  committee  had  to  go  through,  like  chil- 
dren who  learn  lessons  the  hard  way.  The 
natural  impulse  was  to  give  everyone  a  tax 
break,  Bradley  said,  but  that  would  only  in- 
crease the  clamor  for  loopholes,  ensuring 
the  death  of  tax  reform.  In  Bradley's  con- 
version scheme,  you  had  to  star  into  the 
abyss  before  you  saw  the  light. 

Through  this  period.  Bradley  also  re- 
mained a  detail  man,  arriving  at  committee 
sessions  with  legal  pads  f  Uled  with  his  own 
calculations  regarding  tax  code  provisions. 
He  constructed  a  matrix  on  two  pieces  of 
legal-sized  paper  taped  together,  with  24 
features  of  the  tax  system  In  columns  across 
the  top,  every  income  bracket  down  the 
side,  and  a  blisard  of  numl)ers  in  the 
middle,  showing  at  a  glance  how  dozens  of 
potential  changes  would  affect  the  system. 
After  four  years  of  single-minded  concentra- 
tion, Bradley  had  a  ready  argument  against 
challenges  and  a  dizzying  array  of  numbers 
in  his  head  to  back  it  up. 

If  brainwork  failed  him,  Bradley  could  fall 
back  on  basketball.  When  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee retreated  to  West  Virginia  last  year 
for  a  tax  debate,  "We  sat  around  and  had 
drinks  and  he  told  us  about  his  first  two 
years  on  the  Knicks  when  they  made  him  a 
guard  and  he  couldn't  dribble  and  he  wasn't 
getting  to  play,"  recalled  Bill  Diefenderfer, 
the  committee  staff  director,  now  a  Wash- 
ington lawyer,  who  became  Packwood's  alter 
ego  on  the  bill.  "I'm  sure  he's  bored  talking 
about  it,  but  he  also  understands  it's  a  cur- 
rency, an  immediate  opening.  Members  of 
Congress  have  something  they  know  they 
can  talk  about  with  him:  What's  it  like  to 
play  in  the  NBA?" 

Bradley's  ultimate  opening  came  last 
April.  After  leading  his  committee  to  the 
brink  of  killing  tax  reform,  Packwood 
scrapped  the  loophole-fraught  bill  and  fash- 
ioned a  last-ditch  proposal  to  slash  rates  by 
repealing  or  limiting  dozens  of  existing 
write-offs.  His  blueprint  meshed  elements  of 
Bradley-Oephardt  with  an  idea  from  Rea- 
gan's tax  reform  plan:  Raising  business 
taxes  $100  billion,  cutting  individual  taxes 
the  same  amount. 

The  proposal  came  at  a  time  when  Repub- 
licans feared  the  political  consequences  of 
killing  tax  reform.  If  Packwood  was  correct 
in  thinking  Bradley  wanted  to  embarrass 
Republicans,  this  was  an  acid  test.  But 
Bradley  surprised  Packwood  by  delivering 
an  impassioned  speech  for  the  bill  when  the 
chairman  unveiled  it,  and  offering  himself 
as  a  sort  of  Boy  Frt<^y,  ready  for  any  task 
Packwood  assigned.  Packwood  immediately 
began  invoking  Bradley's  support  at  every 
opportunity.  "I  came  around  full  circle  to 
think  that  Bradley  was  right,"  Packwood 
said,  describing  his  turnaround  as  a  "conver- 
sion" and  Bradley  as  his  evangelist. 

"Bradley  deserved  credit,  but  that  wasn't 
the  main  reason  Packwood  lauded  him," 
said  Diefenderfer.  "Bradley  helped  our 
credibility.  Packwood  could  go  to  Democrats 
and  say,  'If  you  vote  against  this  bill,  you 
vote  against  Bill  Bradley  and  a  Democratic 
idea.'  He  could  go  to  Republicans  and  say, 
'You  can  vote  against  this  amendment  [that 
would  weaken  the  bill],  and  if  your  Demo- 
cratic opponent  says  anything,  you  can  say 
BUI  Bradley  voted  against  it'  " 


At  12:19  a.m.  on  May  7— less  than  two 
weeks  after  Packwood  unveiled  his  last- 
ditch  package— the  Finance  Committee 
passed  It  20-0.  an  unheard-of  mandate  for  a 
major  tax  bill.  The  low  rates— the  bill  had  a 
top  rate  of  27  percent  for  individuals,  33 
percent  for  corporations— and  the  chance  to 
look  statesmanlike  held  more  political 
allure  than  an  army  of  entrenched  interests. 
Committee  members  burst  into  spontaneous 
applause  for  their  vote,  hailing  Packwood's 
courage  and  Bradley's  vision.  As  members 
filed  wearily  out  of  the  room,  Packwood  and 
Bradley  met  at  the  doorway.  Spontaneously, 
they  fell  into  each  other's  arms  in  a  t>ear 
hug. 

For  a  senator  not  prone  to  great  highs  and 
lows,  Bradley  was  a  fountain  of  excitement 
on  the  morning  after  the  vote.  Everything 
he  had  said  and  done  for  four  years  had 
come  to  flower.  Normally  a  master  of  mono- 
tone, he  was  talking  fast  and  with  feeling. 
Normally  scrupulously  humble,  discussing 
ills  "bold  approach"  and  Packwood's  adop- 
tion of  it.  "You  luiow  it  takes  courage  to  be 
bold  in  politics."  he  said.  "You  come  to  the 
bold  approach  because  you've  looked  at  it 
carefuUy,  thought  it  through  and  said, 
'Look,  this  is  what  I  think  is  in  the  best  in- 
terest of  the  country,'  or  you  come  to  a  bold 
approach  because  you're  led  there  by  find- 
ing the  failings  of  the  more  cautious  ap- 
proach ...  So  [Packwood]  took  the  bold 
stroke,  he  got  positive  reinforcement." 

When  the  bill  reached  the  Senate  floor, 
Bradley  the  theorist  became  Bradley  the 
dealmaker.  He  and  Packwood  were  con- 
vinced that  to  keep  the  bill  from  unraveling, 
they  had  to  defeat  every  proposed  amend- 
ment, even  those  that  would  close  remain- 
ing loopholes.  That  meant  that  to  protect 
what  he  liked  in  the  bill.  Bradley  had  to 
swallow  what  he  didn't  like— deals  cut  by 
Packwood  to  win  support  from  the  commit- 
tee's factions— loopholes  for  banks,  defense 
contractors,  oil  drillers,  even  a  special  loop- 
hole for  eight  well-connected  investors  in  a 
western  coal  mine.  There  was  also  a  loop- 
hole to  help  Bradley's  home  state— tax-free 
bonds  for  construction  of  solid  waste  dumps. 
New  Jersey's  most  unfortunate  growth  in- 
dustry. 

Bradley  did  not  move  easily  into  the  deal- 
maker's  role.  He  made  one  last  effort  in  the 
final  hours  of  Finance  Committee  delibera- 
tions to  wipe  out  certain  oil-drilling  tax 
shelters  defended  by  the  panel's  formidable 
oU-state  bloc.  With  lights  from  more  than  a 
dozen  television  cameras  bathing  the  room 
in  eerie  yellow,  Bradley  recited  his  standard 
speech:  "What  we  have  here  is  a  special  pro- 
vision, carved  for  a  certain  numt)er  of  inves- 
tors .  .  .  The  premise  of  tax  reform  is  that 
you  give  people  lower  tax  rates  and  that  in 
exchange  for  that  they  give  up  loopholes." 
When  the  roll  was  called  on  the  shelter  pro- 
visions. Bradley  bellowed  "nay"  with  such 
force  that  the  speakers  in  the  committee 
room  vibrated.  He  lost. 

Bradley's  defeat  apparently  was  a  key  to 
the  tax  bill's  success,  because  the  support  of 
the  oil  bloc  proved  crucial  to  victory.  Had 
Bradley  prevailed,  such  influential  senators 
as  Long,  Majority  Leader  Robert  J.  Dole  (R- 
Kan.),  Lloyd  Bentsen  (D-Tex.)  and  others 
would  have  helped  the  opposition  on  the 
Senate  floor.  "We  had  nicked  oil  several  bil- 
lion dollars,  which  is  no  small  amount  for 
an  Industry  on  its  tmees.  He  seemed  to  want 
to  get  that  last  pound  of  flesh.  He'd  rather 
be  right,"  remarked  a  Republican  who 
worked  on  the  bill. 

It  is  a  truism  that  politicians  develop  chits 
when  they  are  perceived  as  doing  something 


for  others  that  goes  against  their  interests. 
So  it  was  that  when  the  bill  reached  the 
Senate  floor.  Bradley  found  himself  with  a 
bit  of  clout  over  the  oil  bloc.  His  distaste  for 
oil  loopholes  being  well  established,  Bradley 
proposed  to  swallow  the  shelters  if  oil-state 
senators  would  rally  opposition  to  amend- 
ments aimed  at  weakening  the  bill.  In  case 
they  reneged.  Bradley  announced  on  the 
Senate  floor,  he  had  in  his  pocket  four 
amendments  designed  to  close  down  oU  tax 
shelters.  Given  Bradley's  status,  conferred 
by  Packwood.  as  the  credibility  seal  on  the 
tax  bm,  this  was  no  small  threat. 

When  another  senator  did  make  a  run  at 
the  shelters,  Bradley  rose  uncomfortably  to 
defend  the  oil  bloc  and  to  make  a  bow  to  the 
powers  that  be.  "This  is  a  good  bill,"  he 
said.  "For  this  good  bill  to  become  law,  we 
are  going  to  need  the  leadership  of  Senator 
Long,  Senator  Bentsen,  Senator  Dole,  Sena- 
tor [David]  Boren  [D-Okla.]  and  others." 
Like  Bradley,  the  oil  bloc  honored  lU  half  of 
the  l>argain,  delivering  crucial  votes  against 
every  threat  to  the  bill.  "I  think  for  the 
first  time,  he  actually  earned  a  chit,"  said  a 
Republican. 

The  Senate  floor  was  almost  empty  last 
June  24  when  Bradley  rose  for  his  final 
speech  on  the  Finance  Committee  bill.  He 
was  hoarse  and  his  eyes  were  half-closed 
from  exhaustion.  Bradley  was  known  as  a 
sleep-inducer,  but  this  time  he  decided  to 
talk  without  a  text,  to  express  feelings  as 
well  as  thoughts.  He  said  he  believed  the 
unfairness  of  the  tax  system,  which  touches 
100  million  Americans— more  than  had 
voted  in  the  1984  presidential  election— was 
eroding  trust  in  government.  With  sadness 
in  his  voice,  he  told  of  a  New  Jersey  man 
whose  26-year-old  son  could  think  of  noth- 
ing but  how  to  avoid  paying  taxes.  The 
young  man's  father  had  told  Bradley.  "I  am 
worried  there  is  a  whole  generation  of 
young  Americans  out  there  who  lielieve 
they  have  no  obligation  whatsoever  to  sup- 
port the  legitimate  functions  of  govern- 
ment." For  Bradley,  who  had  devoted  him- 
self in  two  careers  to  hard  work  and  playing 
by  the  rules,  the  young  man's  attitude  con- 
stituted a  personal  affront.  "A  tragedy,"  he 
called  it.  "Ultimately  tax  reform  is  not  Just 
about  money,"  he  said.  "It  is  about  personal 
dignity  and  individual  secvirity.  It  is  atwut 
t>eing  In  control  of  our  lives  while  having  a 
government  tliat  is  sensitive  to  our  needs. 
Most  important,  it  is  about  hope." 

Bradley  had  Just  ad-libbed  his  way 
through  one  of  the  best  speeches  of  his 
career— vintage  Bill  Bradley  playing  Jimmy 
Stewart  playing  "Mr.  Smith  Goes  to  Wash- 
ington." In  the  visitor's  gallery,  his  wife  Er- 
nestine found  that  her  eyes  were  watering. 
"He  felt  it  so  much,"  she  said,  "and  he  said 
it  with  such  simplicity." 

In  the  last  hours  of  the  last  crisis  over  the 
tax  bill,  Bradley's  years  of  thinking,  calcu- 
lating and  midwif irig  landed  him  in  a  posi- 
tion to  save  the  game.  A  conference  commit- 
tee of  the  House  and  Senate,  seeldng  to 
meld  the  two  chambers'  versions  of  the  bUl, 
hit  an  impasse  because  its  compromise 
measure  would  deliver  few  or  no  tax  cuts  to 
certain  people  with  upper-middle-range  in- 
comes while  giving  the  wealthy  a  windfall 
and  removing  6  million  low-income  people 
from  the  tax  rolls.  The  House  demanded  a 
29  percent  top  tax  rate  for  individuals  to 
shuffle  the  benefits;  senators  refused  to  go 
beyond  28. 

Poring  over  his  matrix,  Bradley  devised  a 
sleight-of-hand  to  solve  the  crisis.  By  phas- 
ing out  some  tax  benefits  for  upper-income 
taxpayers,   and  reconfiguring   certain  fea- 
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tuna  for  yarnvt-  snd  middle-lnooine  people. 
Um  tam  eoaM  retain  »  nnmliMJ  top  rmte  of  28 
lifiT^n^  wblle  taz&BC  f^""*"—  with  incomes 
from  tlMJM  to  $»0.000  at  a  higher. 
"phuitQB"  nt*.  OatnaeouB  In  the  view  of 
tut  poiiqr  piirlrta.  this  oonsUtuted  a  deft 
In  the  vtew  at  poHt^rlans  Packwood 
oft  on  It.  and  now  it  was  all  up  to 


ThrnugiMut  the  conference,  Bradley  had 
iiptiratBil  aa  a  bai^  rtimn*!  between  the  two 
titalHiwii.  Ktvtm  RoatoikowaU  hourly 
"weathtr  repmia"  on  the  leanings  of  key 
aoMtata,  then  (etrylng  intelligence  on 
Hooae  eonfereea  \»A  to  the  Senate.  Brad- 
lay  wia  seuatlve  about  this  role.  When  call- 
ing RoataakowAl  tram  the  Senate,  he  often 
irtikpered  his  tlpa. 

With  Packwood  on  board.  Bradley  called 
to  alert  him  that  the  Senate 
wanted  to  meet  and  propose  a 
Roatenkowaki,  akepUcal.  said 
he  wanted  Bradley  to  come  too.  Packwood. 
wtil  aware  <rf  Bradley's  rapport  with  Ros- 
tenkowakl  and  eager  to  reach  agreement,  al- 
ready had  pat  in  the  request  With  only 
Bradley  and  their  tcv  aidea  looking  on.  the 
two  chairmen  met  In  RostenkowU'a  C^itol 
otflee,  and  called  tt  a  deal. 

"It  was."  Bradley  said  later  of  the 
at,  "Uke  getting  to  take  the  last- 
shot.  You  know,  somebody  threw 
ytm  the  boll,  now  are  you  going  to  shoot  or 
not?  Or  la  it  gotaig  to  go  In  or  not?  It  goes  in. 
you  get  the  game." 

•a  thooifht  tt  would  feel  like  winning  a 
diamptenahip."  Bradley  said.  "But  it  didn't. 
It  was  Uke  winning  an  election.  It's  the 
queatlan  of  whether  politics  is  the  same 
kind  of  releaae  aa  haakethall.  and  the  answer 
is  no.  It  la  never  aa  dear  cut,  it  is  never  as 
reaohred.  It  is  never  that  one  is  clearly  recog- 
nlMd  as  the  world  champion— if  only  for  an- 
other year." 

Even  as  he  spoke,  economists  were  de- 
noundog  the  new  tax  law  as  a  threat  to  Jobs 
and  certain  induitrtes.  Democrats  were  de- 
nouncing his  contra  vote  and  some  col- 
leagnes  were  asking  leading  questions,  such 
ac  How  much  In  lite  is  subject  to  mastery, 
anyway?  What  happens  when  this  rational 
method  oi  breaking  tasks  into  component 
puts,  and  tnming  each  part  inside  out. 
ylddB  wrong  answers,  or  none  at  all? 

Bradley,  for  his  part,  appears  untroubled 
by  the  scrutiny.  He  has  a  new  obsession,  the 
Third  Woild  debt,  an  issue  with  less  play  in 
Peoria  than  tax  reform  ever  had.  which  Is 
fine  with  htan.  With  the  Democrats'  return 
to  power  In  the  Senate,  he  has  charge  of 
two  Inflnmttal  subcommittees,  and  says  this 
la  aU  he  wanta  for  now.  He  is  not— repeat 
not— Interested  In  the  presidency,  he  keeps 
aying  to  thoae  who  keep  ssking. 

Of  eoune  many  people  expect  something 
more  tran  the  only  man  on  earth  with  an 
Olympte  gcdd  medal  and  a  presidential  pen 
from  the  signing  of  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of 
19M.  A  recent  poll  of  voters  in  Iowa,  scene 
of  the  tint  prwaldwitial  caucuses  in  IMS, 
showed  Bradley  running  third  among 
Democratic  pra^iccts.  Last  year,  White 
Houae  poUiter  Richard  Wtrthlln  named  him 
as  one  of  two  TieaoentM  who  posed  a  seri- 
ous threat  to  the  GOP  in  1988.  Suffice  it  to 
aay  that  If  the  tax  debate  made  Bradley  a 
player,  It  alao  upped  the  stakea. 

When  tt  was  id!  over,  and  Bradley  was  a 
player  In  a  new  arena,  a  reporter  wondered: 
Why  these  recurring  allusions  to  the  life  he 
left  behind?  Why  would  he  spurn  it,  then 
flirt  with  It?  Was  he  pining  for  that  old 
peak  moment? 

IVo.  no.  rm  not  looking  for  it,  I've  come 
to  terme  with  tt."  he  said.  "That  is  over.  Just 


like  I'm  not  constantly  Jumping  to  touch 
the  eelling  in  every  room  I  go  in  Just  to 
show  that  I  can  Jtmkp.  Those  days  are  over." 

He  used  to  do  that? 

"Sore,  Jump  up  and  touch  the  ceiling. 

Anyway  ..."  Suddenly,  Bradley  was 
laughing  uncontrollably.  He  got  out  a  few 
word*  ("This  was  a  Idd  .  .  .  ").  then  cracked 
up  laughing  again.  The  very  Idea:  A  serious 
senator  having  once  been  a  kid  who  got  his 
lUcks  touching  ceilings.  "And,  of  course, 
here  It  would  be  absurd,"  Bradley  said,  look- 
ing up  at  a  IS-foot  ceiling  in  his  Senate 
office,  doubling  over  in  more  laughs. 

"No,  no,  no,  no,  but  my  point  is  tliat  you 
don't  want  to  Jump  up  to  touch  the  ceiling 
not  because  you  don't  feel  Uke  it.  but  be- 
cause you  can't.  You  know,  it's  over.  That 
part  of  your  life  is  over.  Basketball  is  over. 
It's  over!  I'm  not  seeking  to  return  to  that, 
you  see?  And  that  is  why  I  can  feel  so  posi- 
tive about  it,  in  a  way,  because  it  was  a  spe- 
cial moment." 

(Dale  Russakoff  covered  the  Tax  Reform 
Act  of  1986  for  The  Post's  national  staff.)* 


SENATOR  JOHN  EAST:  THE 
TRIBUTES  CONTINUE  FOR  A 
STATESMAN  WHO  IS  SORELY 
MISSED 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  more 
than  7  months  have  passed  since  the 
tragic  death  of  Senator  John  P.  East, 
but  the  tributes  to  this  great  American 
continue.  In  fact.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
not  appeared  anywhere  in  the  country 
since  that  time  without  people  in  all 
wtdks  of  life  coming  to  me  to  express 
their  sadness  that  John's  brilliance 
and  integrity  are  no  longer  a  part  of 
the  process  of  the  U.S.  Senate. 

The  affection  and  respect  in  which 
he  will  always  be  held  constitute  a 
splendid  monument  for  the  life  and 
career  of  John  East,  because  John 
East  was  a  dedicated  statesmen  who 
held  firm  to  the  principles  of  constitu- 
tional government  and  to  the  defense 
of  ttie  free  world.  He  was  a  distin- 
guished member  of  the  academic  com- 
munity before  he  came  to  the  U.S. 
Senate  and  he  remained  an  active 
member  of  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  University  Professors  for  Academ- 
ic Order,  a  group  of  dedicated  conserv- 
ative professors  supportive  of  excel- 
lence, freedom,  and  accountability  in 
higher  education. 

During  the  organization's  annual 
contention  in  Washington,  DC  in  De- 
cemlser  of  1986.  tribute  was  paid  to 
Senator  East  by  a  friend.  Dr.  Donald 
J.  Senese,  former  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Educational  Research  and  Im- 
provement in  the  U.S.  Education  De- 
partment. 

The  tribute  to  Senator  East  cap- 
tured the  spirit  of  his  career  and  con- 
tribution to  our  Nation.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  remarks  by  Dr. 
Senese  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  re- 
marks were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Rbcoro,  as  follows: 


TuBDTZ  to  THi  Latb  Sxhatob  Johx  East 

(By  Dr.  D<nald  J.  Seneee,  University  Profes- 
sor for  Academic  Order  Meeting,  Wash- 
ington. DC) 

We  pauae  here  to  remember  one  of  otu* 
own  who  ig  no  longer  with  us  this  year— the 
late  Senator  John  East  of  North  Carolina. 

John  Eagt  not  only  shared  our  philosophi- 
cal orientation  in  education  and  politics  but 
he  was  an  Interested  and  dedicated  member 
of  this  organization,  the  University  Profes- 
sor for  Aoademlc  Order.  He  subscribed  to 
OUT  princiDles  and  from  his  positions  as  pro- 
fessor and  United  States  Senator  lent  his 
support  and  encouragement  to  us  in  seeking 
new  members.  We  relied  on  the  respect  and 
fame  he  enjoyed— "If  UPAO  is  good  enough 
for  John  Hast,  it  must  be  a  fine  group  and  I 
will  Join"  was  our  hope  as  we  sent  out  his 
letter  of  endorsement. 

I  am  sure  most  of  you  are  familiar  with 
the  specifics  of  the  career  of  John  East.  He 
was  bom  In  Illinois,  attended  college,  suf- 
fered an  attack  of  polio  which  left  him  con- 
fined in  a  wheelchair,  attained  advanced  de- 
grees, taught  political  sdence  at  East  Caro- 
lina Univosity,  and  in  a  very  narrow  but 
significant  election  won  a  seat  In  the  United 
States  Senate  in  1S>80.  During  that  cam- 
paign not  many  people  gave  John  East 
much  of  a  chance  to  reach  that  lofty  posi- 
tion. If  one  was  familiar  with  John  East's 
determination,  you  knew  he  was  going  to 
try  his  best  as  he  always  did.  He  won  that 
seat. 

We  now  know  that  his  potential  effective- 
ness In  that  position  was  limited  by  health 
problems.  Nevertheless,  he  made  a  serious 
effort  toward  accomplishment.  As  a  fresh- 
man Senator,  he  was  in  a  unique  position 
entering  the  Senate  at  a  time  when  his 
party,  the  Republican  Party,  had  captured 
their  first  Senate  majority  in  28  years.  He 
refused  to  be  the  silent  freshman  Senator. 
He  began  hearings  with  his  subcommittee 
on  one  of  the  most  crucial  issues  of  our  gen- 
eration and  he  utilized  his  position  in  the 
U.S.  Senate  to  call  for  a  politics  of  common- 
sense  and  constitutional  government. 

Senator  John  East  did  something  rare  in 
our  day.  Be  did  not  rely  upon  the  cliches 
and  popular  political  terminology  of  the 
moment.  He  called  forth  the  cultural  tradi- 
tion of  the  West— Plato,  Aristotle.  Ac- 
quinas— to  give  substance  and  basis  for  his 
political  Utterances.  He  did  appeal  to  the 
higher  nature  In  the  individual  in  trying  to 
make  political  discussion  a  lofty  and  worthy 
enterprise 

Another  one  of  our  favorites,  Russell 
Kirk,  made  this  comment  about  John  East 
in  paying  final  tribute  to  him:  John  East 
knew  that  politics  is  the  art  of  the  possible: 
but  also  he  Icnew  that  a  decent  political 
order  cannot  long  subsist  without  moral 
imagination  and  intellectual  power.  Not 
many  senators  seem  to  i^prehend  so  well 
that  hard  truth.  Sen.  East  lived  that  truth. 
Those  at  us  who  are  students  of  political 
science  and  history  know  how  the  substance 
and  the  flourish  of  rhetoric  has  declined 
from  the  early  days  of  our  history,  even  in 
the  early  days  of  this  century.  The  popular 
election  of  Senators,  the  thirty  second  anal- 
ysis of  critical  issues  demanded  by  the  tele- 
vision media,  and  our  fast-paced  life  has 
eliminated  the  thoughtful  consideration  of 
ideas  and  the  carefully  constructed  para- 
graph in  presenting  a  case.  We  can  only 
read  some  of  those  great  speeches  of  the 
past. 

One  of  these  orators  lived  in  this  century. 
Senator  George  Moses  of  New  Hampshire, 
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and  I  would  like  to  borrow  the  words  of  Sen- 
ator Moses  who  paid  tribute  to  a  friend  of 
his,  another  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
Senator  Overton.  These  words  of  another 
era  fit  the  service  of  John  East.  Senator 
Moses  noted:  It  was  but  natural  that  the 
tremendous  tasks  which  he  was  then  laying 
down  should  have  left  their  mark  upon  him, 
and  that  his  slackening  powers  should  have 
found  thereafter  only  those  occasional 
bursts  of  fiery  zeal  with  which  he  some- 
times roused  himself  to  action  which  electi- 
fied  the  Senate.  He  was  pimwing  into  the 
evening  of  his  life— an  evening  destined  to 
be  long  and  golden,  warmed  with  the  color 
of  an  autumn  day.  He  was  surrounded  by 
the  soUcitude  of  an  adoring  family— and  we 
shared  that  solicitude  with  them.  He  fell  to 
sleep  and  we  saw  him  laid  to  his  rest,  our 
grief  tempered  by  the  reflection  that  we 
had  been  privileged  to  know  him  and  to  love 
him. 

The  pain  and  agony  endured  by  John  East 
must  have  been  great— and  we  now  Imow 
overwhelming— that  he  by  choice  left  this 
world  he  had  worked  so  hard  to  make 
better.  He  left  to  us  like  many  other  great 
men  an  enduring  legacy.  He  was  not  only  an 
activist  but  also  a  philosopher  and  scholar 
for  our  causes.  Out  of  his  many  public  state- 
ments, he  left  us  much  to  read  and  to  re- 
flect upon. 

One  of  his  comments  I  believe  show  the 
enduring  quality  of  the  man  because  he 
helps  to  set  the  tone  on  how  politics  and  the 
art  of  governing  should  be  approached.  The 
comment  was  contained  in  an  article  he  did 
for  the  Intercollegiate  Review  (Spring/ 
Summer.  1982)  entitled  "Political  Theory 
and  Public  Policy."  John  East  wrote:  An  un- 
derstanding of  theory  must  precede  the  de- 
velopment of  sound  public  policy,  for  it  sets 
the  tone,  direction,  and  parameters  of 
public  discussion.  In  addition,  it  affords 
depth  and  substance  to  an  analysis  of  public 
issues.  Absent  theory,  there  is  no  direction, 
depth  or  substance  to  dialogue  over  public 
policy,  and  the  result  is  the  politics  of  drift. 
Democratic  politics  degenerates  into  little 
more  than  the  push  and  pull  of  interest 
group  competition.  As  there  are  no  points 
and  reference,  we  are  soon  back  to  Plato's 
antagonists,  the  Sophists,  who  looked  upon 
politics  as  merely  the  pursuit  of  power  per 
se  and  success.  If  the  goal  is  a  healthy  body 
politic  without  theory,  it  is  impossible  of  at- 
tainment. Theory  instructs  us  concerning 
the  nature  of  things  and  the  nature  of  man. 
Theory  is  the  only  avenue  to  the  deepest 
and  fullest  understanding,  and  it  affords  the 
foundation  for  developing  the  most  mature 
and  enduring  public  policy. 

We  lost  a  great  man  with  the  departure  of 
Senator  John  East  but  he  gave  us  an  endur- 
ing legacy.  We  can  only  say  thank  you  to 
him  and  work  to  continue  to  build  on  the 
foundation  he  established.  Let  us  remember 
him  fondly  in  a  moment  of  silence. 


COMMUNIST  CHINA  EMERGENCY 
HUMAN  RIGHTS  SITUATION 

Mr.  HKT.MS.  Mr.  President,  on  Janu- 
ary 29  I  informed  the  Senate  of  the 
developing  human  rights  emergency  in 
the  People's  Republic  of  China.  At 
that  time  I  noted  that  a  number  of 
Chinese  intellectuals  had  been  dis- 
missed from  their  positions  for  advo- 
cating the  principles  of  freedom  and 
democracy.  I  alao  raised  the  question 
of  what  might  happen  to  Chinese  stu- 
dents In  the  United  States  who  return 


with  some  understanding  of  these 
same  principles. 

It  is  my  sad  duty,  Mr.  President,  to 
Inform  the  Senate  that  my  worst  fears 
have  been  realized.  The  purges  have 
continued  and  the  first  returned  stu- 
dent, Mr.  Yang  Wei,  has  been  arrest- 
ed. 

The  vice  president  of  the  Chinese 
Writers  Association,  Mr.  Liu  Binyan, 
has  become  the  target  of  a  campaign 
of  vilification  and  abuse.  According  to 
the  Washington  Post,  Mr.  Liu  is  best 
known  to  Chinese  readers  as  an  inves- 
tigative reporter  who  uncovered 
abuses  of  power  by  local  Communist 
Party  secretaries,  extortion,  bribery, 
intimidation  of  intellectuals  and  perse- 
cution of  ordinary  people. 

The  Shenzhen  Youth  News  and  the 
Society  newspaper  of  Shanghai  have 
been  closed  for  advocating  Western 
democratic  ideals.  Radical  elements 
within  the  Chinese  Communist  Party 
are  reportedly  targeting  the  World 
Economic  Herald  of  Shanghai. 

The  editor  of  the  Jianan  Literature 
and  Art  Journal  has  been  imprisoned 
for  7  years  by  the  People's  Republic  of 
China  Ministry  of  State  Security.  He 
has  been  accused  of  advocating  "free- 
dom and  democracy"  for  his  native 
country. 

The  former  deputy  editor  of  Peo- 
ple's I>aily,  Wang  Ruowang,  has  been 
dismissed  from  his  position  and  has 
become  the  subject  of  a  public  cam- 
paign of  vilification  and  abuse.  Mr. 
Wang,  a  Communist  Party  member  for 
50  years,  was  accused  of  having  spoken 
out  for  freedom. 

Mr.  President,  the  Communists  have 
not  stopped  with  attacks  on  their  own 
journalists  and  press.  In  a  most  omi- 
nous turn  of  events,  they  have  arrest- 
ed and  expelled  Mr.  Lawrence  Mac- 
Donald,  sm  American  reporter  for 
Agency  French  Press.  He  was  accused 
of  espionage,  charge  he  and  his  agency 
categorically  denied.  His  expulsion 
came  6  months  after  the  expulsion  of 
New  York  Times  reporter  John  Bums, 
also  on  a  trumped-up  charge  of  espio- 
nage. In  Bums'  case  the  espionage 
amounted  to  photographing  a  1,000- 
year-old  bridge. 

Mr.  President,  it  appears  to  this  Sen- 
ator that  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment has  not  rsdsed  the  issue  of  free- 
dom of  the  press  at  a  high  enough 
level  to  properly  catch  the  attention 
of  Chinese  officials.  We  seem  not  to 
react  with  the  same  vehemence  to  Chi- 
nese actions,  no  matter  how  wrong 
they  may  be  perceived  to  be,  as  we  do 
to  similar  actions  taken  by  the  Soviet 
Union  and  East  European  countries. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  been  Informed 
that  the  U.S.  Ambassador  to  Beijing 
regards  this  as  a  low-level  consular 
issue.  This  is  far  more  than  a  consular 
issue  and  should  be  treated  as  such.  It 
is  time  this  Is  treated  at  the  highest 
level.  SecretUT  of  State  Shultz  will  be 
in  Beijing  the  first  week  in  March  and 


the  freedom  of  American  reporters  to 
operate  in  the  Peoples'  Republic  of 
China  should  lead  the  agenda.  We  ask 
no  more  than  what  we  grant  to  Chi- 
nese reporters  operating  in  this  coun- 
try. 

These  cases  of  alleged  espionage 
never  seem  to  be  cleared  up.  The  Chi- 
nese are  never  specific  about  the 
charges  against  journalists.  A  vacuum 
is  created  that  tends  to  be  filled  with 
nmior  and  innuendo  about  Journalists 
that  are  expelled.  The  excuse  is  made 
too  often  that  there  is  a  bureaucratic 
problem  in  China— an  excuse  that  de- 
fuses responsibility  and  prevents  the 
Embassy  from  dealing  directly  with 
the  Chinese  authorities  most  directly 
involved. 

As  one  who  spent  most  of  my  life  in 
the  news  business  prior  to  coming  to 
the  Senate,  I  suspect  that  American 
newsmen  in  Beijing  must  be  fed  up 
with  being  pawns  in  internal  Chinese 
power  struggles. 

At  the  same  time  I  am  deeply  con- 
cerned about  the  fate  of  Chinese  stu- 
dents who  return  to  their  native  land 
full  of  hope  that  the  fimctloning 
system  of  basic  liberties  which  we 
have  in  the  United  States  might  be 
transfered,  at  least  in  part,  to  main- 
land China. 

Mr.  President.  I  will  circulate  a  Dear 
Colleague  letter  later  today  with  two 
concurrent  resolutions  attached.  The 
first  resolution  deals  with  the  issue  of 
press  relations  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Peoples'  Republic  of 
China.  The  operative  provision  calls 
for  the  United  States  Government  to 

E'  "  ite  against  the  expulsions  of  Mr. 
and  Mr.  MacDonald  by  expel- 
L  least  one  Chinese  reporter.  The 
resolution  points  out  that  Chinese  re- 
porters are  Chinese  Government  offi- 
cals  and  not  private  citizens  as  are 
American  journalists. 

The  second  resolution  addresses  the 
overall  human  rights  emergency  in  the 
Peoples'  Republic  of  China.  The  oper- 
ative provisions  call  upon  the  adminis- 
tration to  raise  the  issue  before  the 
U.N.  Commission  on  Himian  Rights 
now  meeting  in  Geneva.  It  also  calls 
on  the  administration  to  give  some 
measure  of  protection  to  Chinese  stu- 
dents now  in  the  United  States  who 
might  fear  for  their  personal  safety 
when  they  return.  Unfortunately, 
such  fears  have  proved  to  be  well 
founded. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  not  often  that  I 
agree  with  the  editors  of  the  Washing- 
ton Post.  However,  they  were  right  on 
target  with  their  subheadUne  on  Janu- 
ary 26:  "Charges,  Arrest  of  Student 
Seen  as  Official  Effort  To  Intimidate." 
The  People's  Republic  of  China  is 
trjring  to  intimidate  our  journalists. 
They  chose  to  make  an  example  of  the 
American  reporter  with  the  best  com- 
mand of  Chinese  in  Beijing  and  conse- 
quently the  best  Chinese  contacts. 
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The  quMtloD  is  whether  we  are 
foinc  to  aiipeaae  the  Comnmntots  yet 
■nottaer  ttme.  or  we  we  going  to  draw 
the  Une  on  the  fundamental  Inue? 

Mr.  President.  I  aak  unanimous  con- 
sent that  two  artlclea  from  the  Wash- 
Incton  Post  and  one  from  the  New 
York  Ttanea  be  included  in  the  Rscord; 
•lao,  I  aak  unanimous  consent  that 
theae  two  resolutions  be  printed  in  the 
Rkobd. 

Thete  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
R»oo«p.  as  f oUows: 
[Pram  the  Waahincton  Ptwt.  Jan.  26. 1987] 
E  Aocon  UjB.  Rkportkr 


(By  Daniel  Southerland) 
Bamiw,  Jan.  25.— Chinese  authorities 
have  aocoMd  an  American  reporter  of  ob- 
taintaic  lecret  Intelligence  information  from 
a  Cblncae  atudent,  the  official  New  China 
Newa  Ataxy  aaid  today. 

Lavrenoe  MacDonald.  a  XJ£.  citizen  work- 
ins  for  the  Ftench  news  service  Agence 
Pranoe-Praa.  was  quoted  by  colleagues  at 
the  agency'i  bureau  here  as  saying  that  he 
knew  nothing  of  the  affair  deacribed  in  the 


The  New  China  News  Agency  said  in  a 
two-paragraph  report  today  that  according 
to  the  government  authorities,  a  Chinese 
student  at  Tlanjln  University,  Lin  Jie.  was 
aireated  for  his  "secret  collusion  with  and 
movldlng  Intelllgenoe  to  Lawrence  MacDon- 
ald." 

Western  dlpl(unata  said  that  the  accusa- 
tJon  made  against  MacDonald.  32,  and  the 
aiieat  of  the  Chinese  student  appeared  to 
be  ilfslgnr'  to  Intimidate  both  Chinese 
aouroes  and  western  Journalists.  The  aim, 
they  Skid,  would  be  to  disrupt  contacts  that 
have  produced  stories  unfavorable  to  the 
Chinese  government. 

The  authorities  leveled  their  accusation 
against  MacDonald.  of  San  Louis  Obispo, 
Calif.,  at  a  ttme  when  they  are  conducting  a 
«««iwp»igTi  against  western  democratic  Influ- 


Three  intellectuals  have  been  ezpeUed 
from  the  Chinew  Communist  Party  over 
the  past  two  weeks  as  a  result  of  the  cam- 
piUgn  against  "bourgeois  liberalism." 

It  was  announced  yesterday  that  the 
latest  of  the  three.  Liu  Blnyan.  China's  best- 
known  living  Journalist,  was  expelled  from 
the  party  for  attacking  Mandsm  and  vilify- 
tog  the  party. 

The  Chinese  news  sgency  said  that  the 
Ttanjln  bureau  of  the  State  Security  Minis- 
try had  obtained  "conclusive  evidence" 
f  *"■»  MacDonald  and  Lin  Jle  through  an 
tavestigatloD. 

The  security  ministry  referred  to  in  the 
news  agency  report  is  responsible  for  cotm- 
terfsptfuisge  and  surveillance  of  foreigners 
and  appears  to  be  organized  along  the  lines 
of  the  Soviet  KGB. 

The  Beijing  bureau  of  AFP  issued  a  state- 
ment nylng  it  knew  nothing  of  the  accusa- 
tkn  agabiBt  MacDonald  and  learned  of  it 
only  today  through  the  Chinese  news 
agency  dispatch. 

MacDonald  was  in  Hong  Kong  following  a 
vacation  In  Thailand.  He  had  planned  to 
take  a  plane  to  Beijing  this  afternoon  but 
was  apparently  warned  by  friends  of  the  ac- 
ctiMtlon  made  against  him  and  decided  to 
stay  In  Hong  Kong. 

A  western  diplomat  peculated  that  the 
Chinese  authorities  issued  the  report  on 
MacDonald  this  afternoon  with  the  inten- 
tion of  alerting  his  Beijing  bureau  before 


his  return  and  having  him  stay  in  Hong 
Kong. 

The  diplomat  said  that  in  this  way,  the 
authorities  could  hope  to  achieve  the  intimi- 
dating effect  they  wanted  without  having  to 
make  a  difficult  and  no  doubt  heavily  publi- 
cised case  against  MacDonald. 

"The  idea  would  be  to  intimidate  people 
without  having  an  embarrassment  or  crisis 
on  their  hands."  the  diplomat  said. 

The  Chinese  authorities  knew  exactly 
whea  MacDonald  Intended  to  return  to 
BeUIng  because  he  had  applied  for  a  visa  in 
Hong  Kong  and  provided  them  with  his 
travel  plans.  He  had  also  informed  his  Beij- 
ing bureau  of  his  plans. 

The  Chinese  news  report  on  the  case, 
whidh  was  repeated  by  an  announcer  on  the 
national  television  evening  news  tonight, 
gave  few  details  of  what  was  said  to  have  oc- 
curred between  MacDonald  and  Lin  Jie  in 
Tiai^in. 

A  prodemocracy  demonstration  took  place 
at  llanjin  University  in  late  December,  but 
MacDonald  was  covering  demonstrations  in 
Shanghai  at  the  time. 

Although  the  Chinese  report  was  short  on 
details,  it  did  say  Just  enough  to  give  the  av- 
erage Chinese  the  message  that  Journalists 
might  be  spies  and  that  dealing  with  them 
could  prove  to  be  dangerous. 

MacDonald  is  respected  by  his  colleagues 
as  an  aggressive,  hardworking  reporter.  His 
ability  to  speak  Chinese  is  superior  to  that 
of  vaost  of  the  foreign  correspondents  based 
here,  making  it  easier  for  him  to  establish 
contacts  with  a  variety  of  Chinese  at  all 
levels  of  society. 

Most  observers  think  that  MacDonald's 
ability  to  speak  fluent  Chinese  is  one  reason 
why  the  State  Security  Ministry  selected 
him  as  a  target. 

Created  four  years  ago,  the  ministry  is  be- 
lieved to  have  grown  in  influence  over  the 
past  year  or  two. 

The  explusion  of  New  York  Times  corre- 
spondent John  Bums  last  July  followed  an 
accusation  by  the  ministry  that  he  had  en- 
tered a  restricted  zone  to  gather  intelll- 
genoe. 

MacDonald  had  reported  last  year  on  a 
case  involving  the  State  Security  Ministry. 
According  to  the  AFP  story  published  last 
Sept  1,  an  intelligence  officer  named  Yu 
San.  descrilied  as  director  of  foreign  affairs 
for  the  ministry,  had  fled  to  the  West  last 
January. 

China's  Foreign  Ministry  declined  at  the 
time  to  comment  on  the  reported  defection. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Feb.  8, 19871 
My  Exfxtlsioii  ntoii  Chima 
(By  Lawrence  MacDonald) 

The  last  phone  call  I  got  in  Peking  came 
at  7  on  Friday  morning,  Jan.  30. 

In  winter  in  north  China  it  is  still  dark  at 
that  hour  and  I  recall  my  wife  saying  as  I 
cllnAied  from  bed  to  answer  the  phone  that 
it  was  probably  family  calling  from  the 
States. 

Instead,  a  stem  male  voice  asked  for  me 
by  my  Chinese  name.  He  said  he  was  an  of- 
ficer of  the  Peking  State  Security  Bureau 
and  he  ordered  me  to  report  in  one  hour  to 
the  Peking  police  station  that  deals  with 
foretgners.  A  woman  repeated  the  order  in 
English,  asked  if  I  understood  and  hung  up. 

The  call  was  disturbing  but  not  entirely  a 
surprise.  Five  days  before,  the  New  China 
News  Agency  said  a  Chinese  college  student 
named  Lin  Jle  had  been  arrested  for  "secret 
collusion"  with  me  and  the  passing  of  un- 
specified "intelligence  information."  The 
next  day,  Foreign  Ministry  officials  alleged 


I  had  endued  in  activities  "incompatible" 
with  my  status  as  a  Journalist  during  recent 
student  d«nonstrations.  By  Wednesday,  the 
Chinese  government  had  diamisaed  my  deni- 
als and  the  protests  from  my  employer. 
Agence  France-Presse,  and  had  presented  an 
ultimatum:  I  must  leave  China  within  sever- 
al days.  I  began  preparing  to  leave  the  fol- 
lowing Tuesday,  four  days  away. 

Now  my  wife  and  I  had  to  report  to  the 
police  headquarters  dealing  with  foreigners 
in  the  Chinese  capital— officially  known  as 
the  Peking  Public  Security  Bureau  Foreign 
Affairs  section.  Along  with  AFPs  Peking 
bureau  chief,  we  arrived  at  an  old-fashioned 
courtyard  house  in  the  shadow  of  the  For- 
bidden City,  the  former  imperial  palace.  It 
was  8  o'clock.  I  was  shown  alone  to  a  small 
room  where  several  uniformed  security  offi- 
cers stood  about.  A  senior  officer  entered, 
removed  a  vast  green  coat  he  wore  over  his 
shoulders  like  a  cape,  and  stood  opposite  me 
to  read  an  expulsion  order.  One  of  the  uni- 
formed men  took  photogn^jhs.  while  an- 
other taped  the  proceedings  with  a  video 
camera. 

I  was  then  led  to  a  black  Mercedes  with 
heavy  curtains.  They  put  me  in  the  back  be- 
tween two  young  security  guards  and  we 
sped  to  the  airport  in  a  six-vehicle  motor- 
cade. It  took  half  an  hour.  Nobody  spoke.  At 
the  airport  the  Mercedes  parked  in  a  garage 
beneath  the  terminal  to  wait  for  the  flight. 

The  minutes  ticked  by.  I  realized  this  was 
my  only  opportunity  to  speak  to  representa- 
tives of  the  State  Security  Ministry  about 
the  charges  laid  against  me. 

I  spoke  in  Chinese,  slowly  and  quietly.  I 
said:  "Yovi  may  believe  that  I  actually  gath- 
ered intelligence  and  engaged  in  activities 
Incompatlsle  with  my  status  as  a  Journalist. 
I  did  not.  I  am  being  expelled  because  there 
are  people  in  China  who  don't  want  foreign- 
ers and  Chinese  to  have  too  many  contacts. 
I  am  beins^made  to  serve  as  an  example,  to 
frighten  Chinese  people  and  foreign  Jour- 
nalists. 

"Why  is  China  so  poor?  Why  can't  China 
become  strong  and  rich?  Why  must  China 
be  so  frightened  of  ideas  from  the  outside^ 
People  talk  about  feudalism  holding  China 
back.  This  is  feudalism.  People  talk  about 
the  need  for  the  rule  of  law.  Where  is  the 
nile  of  law  that  a  Chinese  student  can 
become  the  victim  of  this  sort  of  ix>litical 
campaign?" 

The  guards  on  either  side  of  me  and  the 
driver  and  officer  in  the  front  seat  stared 
straight  ahead.  They  said  nothing.  I  looked 
for  long  moments  at  the  guards.  I  saw  their 
eyes  grow  moist,  whether  from  anger,  regret 
or  simple  fatigue  I  will  never  know. 

I  was  sad  to  leave  China.  My  assignment 
to  Peking  two  years  before  had  culminated 
a  dream  that  reached  back  to  childhood, 
when  my  maternal  grandparents,  who  had 
themselves  spent  30  years  in  China  as  mis- 
sionaries, cvtured  my  imagination  with  sto- 
ries of  valor,  suffering,  cruelty  and  kindness 
that  represented  for  me  lives  fully  lived.  In 
the  more  than  10  years  that  I  lived  in 
Taiwan,  Bong  Kong  and  the  mainland  my 
respect  and  admiration  for  the  Chinese 
people  have  grown.  Being  unable  to  go  to 
China  is  like  being  unable  to  go  home. 

Ext>ellllig  a  foreign  reporter  and  arresting 
a  Chinese  student  fit  nicely  into  the  current 
campaign  against  "bourgeois  liberalization." 
Student  demonstrators'  demands  last  De- 
cember for  "press  freedom"  were  deeply  dis- 
turbing to  China's  rulers.  I  never  sought  or 
obtained  any  intelligence  information.  But  I 
did  write  several  stories  that  were  embar- 
rassing to  individual  Chinese  officials. 


I  do  not  know  what  will  happen  to  Un  Jie. 
As  I  write,  another  yoxmg  man  in  China  Is 
reported  to  have  been  sentenced  to  seven 
years  in  prison  for  advocating  the  over- 
throw of  the  Communist  Party.  I  carry  the 
burden  of  knowing  that  nothing  I  can  do  or 
say  would  help  Lin  Jie  and  that  virtually 
anything  could  be  twisted  against  him. 

His  arrest  brings  into  focus  a  dilemma 
that  confronts  foreign  Journalists  woiicing 
in  any  authoritarian  society,  particularly 
China,  where  abrupt  ideological  shifts  have 
been  commonplace  since  the  Commimists 
came  to  power  in  1949.  A  gifted  former  Jour- 
nalist who  left  China  last  year  in  despair  at 
the  State  Security  Ministry's  monitoring  of 
her  activities,  has  written  that  a  Western 
Journalist  who  continued  to  work  in  China 
had  two  options:  disappointing  editors  by 
writing  superficial  stories  that  mirror 
China's  official  view  of  itself,  or  seeking 
"truth  from  facts"  and  thereby  risking  the 
safety  of  Chinese  friends  and  contacts. 

Like  most  foreign  Journalists  working  in 
China,  I  sought  a  middle  road,  but  recent 
events  suggest  that  it  is  more  difficult  than 
most  of  us  had  imagined. 

After  about  40  minutes  in  the  garage,  the 
Mercedes  pulled  onto  the  cold,  bright 
tarmac.  State  Security  Ministry  photogra- 
phers and  a  video  cameraman,  this  time  in 
plainclothes,  again  recorded  the  scene  as  I 
was  led  aboard  a  special  flight  to  Hong 
Kong  moments  before  the  plane  began  to 
taxi  for  takeoff.  The  sky  was  unusually 
clear.  As  the  aircraft  rose,  I  saw  below  the 
hard,  brown  earth  of  the  north  China  plain, 
the  shimmering  ice  of  ponds  and  canals, 
tight  villages  huddled  close  to  the  earth. 

I  may  never  know  the  full  reasons  I  was 
expelled.  Perhaps  it  had  been  the  work  of 
the  same  conservatives  who  had  forced  the 
sudden  resignation  of  Chinese  Communist 
Party  Oeneral  Secretary  Hu  Yaobang  less 
than  two  weeks  before.  The  strength  of 
these  forces  is  difficult  to  estimate,  but 
there  is  little  doubt  that  they  are  currently 
on  top  in  the  power  struggle  to  see  who  will 
succeed  Deng  Xiaoping.  Should  they  suc- 
ceed, many  of  the  reforms  China  has  em- 
barked upon  in  recent  years  may  be  slowed 
or  brought  to  a  halt. 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Feb.  8, 1987] 

A  Rkpobtxs's  Odtsskt  th  Unseek  Criha 
(By  John  F.  Bums) 

Tired  and  dusty  after  a  day's  driving  from 
the  north,  three  men  on  a  Yangtze  River 
motorcycle  pulled  into  the  courtyard  of  the 
iim  at  Ouanduping,  a  village  in  China's 
heartland  province  of  Shaanxi.  They  stowed 
their  helmets  in  the  cycle's  sidecar  and 
moved  toward  a  group  of  villagers  seated  at 
tables  of  hand-hewn  slate. 

An  old  man  paused  as  he  ferried  bowls  of 
steaming  noodles  to  the  bare-chested  villag- 
ers. Although  Han  Binggao,  the  innkeeper, 
had  not  seen  a  foreigner  since  Japanese 
troops  passed  through  the  village  in  1938, 
he  showed  little  surprise  at  finding  an 
American  and  an  Englishman  outside  bis 
inn  on  a  tNOmy  evening  last  June,  nearly  200 
miles  from  the  closest  of  the  country's  offi- 
cially "open"  cities. 

He  settled  the  foreigners  and  their  Chi- 
nese companion  at  a  table  and  listened  at- 
tentively to  the  conversations  that  devel- 
oped between  them  and  the  villagers.  Later, 
after  duak  settled  on  Shaanxi's  dust-brown 
hllla,  he  put  the  visitors  to  bed  on  his  own 
k'sng,  a  traditional  sleeping  platform  of 
stacked  bricks. 

The  ho9ltallty  of  that  first  night  on  the 
open  road  proved  a  fitting  prologue  for  the 


experiences  that  the  three  travelers- 
Edward  E.  McNally,  an  American  lawyer, 
Zhang  Daxlng,  a  Chinese  recently  returned 
from  studies  in  the  United  States,  and  this 
writer,  then  The  New  York  Time's  corre- 
spondent in  Beijing— had  as  we  traveled 
unescorted  across  the  mountains  and  plains 
of  Central  China,  from  the  Industrial  city  of 
Taiyuan  to  the  semitropical  bamboo  forests 
along  the  border  of  Sichuan. 

With  this  article,  the  story  of  that  unau- 
thorized 1,000-mile  joumey,  and  of  my  sub- 
sequent arrest,  imprisonment  and  expulsion 
from  China,  is  told  publicly  for  the  first 
time.  As  it  happens,  the  six  months  since  I 
was  pulled  from  a  prison  ceU  in  central  Beij- 
ing and  deported  for  having  allegedly  used 
the  motorcycle  Joumey  for  "spying"  on 
military  installations  have  also  seen  a  dra- 
matic swing  in  the  political  mood  in  Chiiui, 
one  that  may,  in  retrospect,  help  to  explain 
why  the  authorities  reacted  to  our  trip  as 
they  did. 

More  important,  if  the  conservative  attack 
on  the  reforms  in  China  gathers  pace,  our 
Joumey  may  serve  as  a  benchmark  of  how 
things  stood  in  a  brief  Interlude  of  the  mid- 
1980's,  when  the  country  seemed  more  re- 
laxed than  at  any  other  time  in  its  modem 
liistory.  Just  as  our  experiences  provided  us 
with  a  heady  but  elusive  sense  of  freedom, 
so  the  Chinese  people,  once  more  facing  a 
crackdown  by  Communist  Party  hardliners, 
may  be  in  danger  of  losing  their  new-found 
liberty. 

Our  trip  exposed  us  to  a  back-roads  China 
that  war  and  revolution  have  made  inacces- 
sible to  foreigners  since  the  1930's,  the 
China  that  has  benefited  most  from  the  re- 
fonns  Initiated  by  the  country's  82-year-old 
paramount  leader,  Deng  Xiaoping. 

Moving  far  beyond  the  "open  cities"  to 
which  foreigners  are  normally  restricted,  we 
saw  how  Mr.  Deng's  reforms  have  fostered  a 
well-being  rural  China  has  not  known  in 
generations.  We  saw  a  country  where  poli- 
tics had  virtually  disappeared  from  every- 
day life,  rural  dwellers  were  exploiting  the 
climate  of  broadening  tolerence  to  make 
money,  to  laugh,  to  concentrate  on  family 
and  personal  contentment  instead  of  the 
millenial  social  and  political  goals  that  were 
the  dominating  factors  in  rural  life  under 
Mao  Zedong. 

At  a  persoital  level,  the  Joumey  was  my 
most  rewarding  in  more  than  six  years  of  re- 
porting from  China,  for  The  Globe  and  Mail 
of  Toronto  in  the  early  1970's  and  for  The 
New  York  Times  from  1984  to  1986.  UntU 
the  night  at  Mr.  Tian's  inn.  my  China  had 
been  the  one  seen  by  the  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  foreigners,  one  of  polite  but  wary 
officials,  of  ever-watchful  guides,  of  official 
guest  houses  and  banquets  and  "brief  intro- 
ductions" at  factories  and  hospitals  that 
compensated  in  length  for  what  they  lacked 
in  candor. 

On  our  Joumey  south,  I  felt  for  the  first 
time  that  I  was  seeing  an  unrehearsed 
China,  the  one  I  had  read  about  in  the 
chronicles  of  earUer  20th-century  travelers. 
Away  from  the  planes  and  trains  and  buses 
that  channel  most  visitors  from  one  major 
center  to  another,  aboard  a  motorcycle  that 
gave  us  freedom  to  travel  at  will  and  to  talk 
to  whom  we  pleased.  I  felt  an  enormous  ful- 
fillment as  if  all  my  yean  In  the  country 
had  been  but  a  preparation  for  this  one  ex- 
traordinary ride. 

The  dedslon  to  travel  beyond  the  open 
areas  without  official  permission  evolved 
over  several  months.  Like  many  Westerners 
living  In  China  in  recent  years,  I  had 
become  impatient  with  an  official  policy 


that  proclaimed  an  "openness"  toward  for- 
eigners while  maintaining  many  of  the  oon- 
Btraints  familiar  from  my  earUer  assign- 
ment. 

My  frustrations  may  have  been  greater 
than  those  of  others  seeing  the  country  for 
the  first  time.  On  my  return  to  Beijing  in 
1984.  senior  officials  greeted  me  with  Inti- 
mate dinners  in  out-of-the-way  restaurants, 
whispering  apologies  for  out  leas-pleasant 
encounters  during  the  Cultural  Revolution 
and  pledging  that  they  would  do  all  in  their 
powei  to  help. 

The  promises  went  unfulfilled.  The  work- 
ing environment  was  more  relaxed  than  a 
decade  earlier,  but  few  of  my  requests  for 
assistance  In  obtaining  Interviews  or  trips 
were  answered,  much  less  granted.  There 
were  other  unpalatable  reminders  of  the 
suspicions  that  attach  to  Westerners.  Staff 
members  assigned  to  us  by  the  Government 
rifled  through  our  personal  papers  and  re- 
ported regulaxly  to  their  superiors  on  our 
private  lives  as  well  as  on  work-related  mat- 
ters. 

Meanwhile,  I  was  meeting  more  and  more 
Western  visitors,  many  of  them  Americans. 
who  were  venturing  without  permits  into 
remote  regions  of  the  country  and  returning 
with  accounts  of  a  climate  in  which  suspi- 
cion seemed  absent.  In  every  case  I  heard  of, 
local  authorities  who  stopped  the  travelers 
reacted  to  their  presence  in  restricted  areas 
either  by  asking  them  to  move  on  to  the 
closest  "open"  area  or,  at  worst,  by  Imposing 
a  fine  equivalent  to  $31.25. 

The  sense  that  it  was  time  for  me  to  test 
the  possibilities  was  strengthened  when  a 
friend  who  works  as  a  foreign  correspondent 
for  the  French  news  magazine  L'Expreas  ar- 
rived in  Beijing  and  regaled  Foreign  Minis- 
try officials  in  my  presence  with  accounts  of 
a  monthlong  bus  trip  he  had  taken  across 
southem  China  without  a  permit.  The 
senior  official  present  merely  laughed  and 
said  "This  is  a  new  style  of  travel." 

The  spirit  of  adventure  was  also  en- 
courged  by  Mr.  Deng,  who  repeatedly  told 
visiting  statesmen,  investors  and  others  that 
they  should  not  take  his  word  for  the 
progress  the  country  was  making  under  the 
"open  door"  reforms.  "You  must  go  and  see 
for  yourselves,"  he  said 

Mr.  McNaUy  and  I  had  envisaged  a  Jour- 
ney that  would  begin  In  the  central  China 
city  of  Xi'an  and  traverse  Sichuan  province 
to  reach  the  southem  city  of  Kunming.  But 
a  Chinese  friend  whose  father  had  worked 
in  southem  Sichuan  warned  us  that  the 
area  was  heavy  with  sensitive  installitlons. 
Including  the  rocket  base  at  Xlchang. 
Moving  our  starting  point  father  north,  to 
the  industrial  city  of  Taiyuan,  we  plotted  a 
course  that  would  sweep  southwestward 
across  Shanxl  province  to  the  Yellow  River 
boundary  with  Shaanxi.  thence  to  the  Com- 
munists' wartime  sanctuary  at  Yanan. 
southward  again  to  Xi'an.  and  from  there 
up  through  the  Qln  Ling  Mountains  to  Si- 
chuan, where  our  last  call  was  to  have  been 
at  Mr.  Deng's  birthplace  in  Guangan 
county. 

Our  departure  from  Taiyuan  coincided 
almost  exactly  with  the  50th  anniversary  of 
the  Joumey  made  by  Edgar  Snow,  the  Mls- 
souri-bom  Journalist  who  left  Beijing  on  his 
way  to  the  encounters  with  Mao  and  Zhou 
Enlai  that  resulted  In  his  clsasic  account  of 
the  Commimists'  beginnings,  "Red  Star 
Over  China."  For  several  hundred  miles,  we 
would  be  re-tracing  SnoWs  footsteps.  There 
was  comfort  in  the  thought  that  he,  too, 
had  set  off  without  the  Government's  bless- 
ing. 
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Tnm  Um  moment  we  left  the  built-up 
WW  of  Tkiyuui.  a  itael  dty  that  sits  In  the 
lee  of  the  Qraet  Wall,  we  bevan  experienc- 
Ibc  the  onevipted  pleasures  other  unli- 
eeaaed  traTden  had  reported. 

For  one  week,  we  spoke  to  whom  we 
pleaeeJ.  We  slept  In  soaoky  Inns,  in  truck- 
dilteis'  reet  houeea.  in  a  mountain  cave.  We 
batted  in  mountatai  rivers,  ate  in  peasant 
raatauranta  and  hauled  our  motorbike  onto 
the  flatbed  of  a  truck  to  drive  for  hours 
thromh  a  siimmrr  stonn.  Time  and  again, 
we  i«i'g*'«H  with  curious  villagers  who  gath- 
ered about  us  as  we  repaired  the  bike's  frag- 
ile apokea. 

Whether  it  was  a  bed  for  the  night,  fuel 
tor  tte  motortikea,  or  an  escorted  Journey 
into  the  hlDs  to  see  an  ancient  Buddhist 
tCBBple.  no  effort  seemed  too  much  for  the 
vfDaaers  we  met  alimg  the  way. 

The  rrmotfiws  of  many  of  the  moimtain 
vOlaceB  we  passfiil  through  was  brought 
hone  to  me  when  we  stopped  late  one 
eventav  In  a  village  in  southern  Shaanxi.  As 
I  crouched  by  the  rear  wheel  of  our  cycle  to 
iq»tr  some  broken  spokes,  a  hand  from  the 
crowd  began  running  through  my  curly 
hair.  "Sxcoae  me."  said  the  owner  of  the 
hand,  "with  regard  to  your  hair,  did  you 
■uffcr  an  dectrie  shock?"  Elsewhere,  peas- 
anta  kneeled  to  measure  my  feet.  marveUng 
like  umputlans  at  my  slae  11  shoes. 

In  the  town  of  Zhenba.  about  20  miles 
tram  the  Blchiian  border,  the  county  party 
aecretary  dispatched  the  local  historian  to 
meet  with  u>.  He  told  us  we  were  only  the 
■eoond  foreign  visitor  in  the  town's  3,000- 
year  history,  the  first  being  an  American 
flghter  pilot  shot  down  by  the  Japanese  in 
IMS.  With  no  roads  out  of  the  mountains  at 
tte  time,  tte  pHot  was  carried  from  the 
reglaD  in  a  sedan  chair. 

Among  tte  wdtnary  people  with  whom 
|£r.  Zhang  and  I  ccmversed  in  Chinese, 
there  was  a  widespread  curiosity  about  the 
outside  world.  A  tru^  driver  encountered  in 
a  village  south  of  Xi'an  told  us  that  he  had 
seen  an  American  fQm  about  trucking, 
"Convoy,"  and  wanted  to  know  if  American 
tmekers  really  tangled  so  frequently  with 
ttepoUee. 

"Quite  a  bit,  I  suppose,"  I  said. 

"It's  no  different  here,"  he  repUed. 

PoUtics  were  not  mentioned  unless  we 
raised  tte  subject.  ICore  than  once,  we 
found  vIDagera  wte  could  not  name  the 
local  party  boas.  Outside  the  inn  in  Ouan- 
duptng.  I  asked  a  group  of  young  men  who 
was  In  charge  of  matters  in  Beijing.  "Who 
cares?"  one  of  them  said,  laughing.  Mr.  Tian 
told  us  that  tte  decline  in  tte  power  of  the 
local  party  secretary,  a  petty  tyrant  under 
Mao,  was  tte  moat  important  of  all  the 
diances  under  Mr.  Deng.  "Nobody's  looking 
over  our  shoulders  now,"  te  said. 

A  thrtving  spirit  of  enterprise  greeted  us 
wherever  we  went  Wheat  fields  and  rice 
paddiea  were  dotted  with  families  working 
their  private  plots.  Ftom  early  morning  to 
past  duik  it  was  hard  to  And  anybody  of 
vorUng  age  wte  was  not  busy,  a  contrast 
with  tte  lethargy  characteristic  of  the 
state-owned  ennnnmy  of  tte  cities. 

We  traveled  down  an  unbroken  chain  of 
private  inns  to  private  restaurants,  in  pri- 
vate motflRyde  shops  and  private  coal 
minea.  we  saw  how  people  indoctrinated 
agalnat  tte  evils  of  capitalism  had  turned 
tbdr  skffla  and  energieB  to  profit  What  we 
otaaervwl  In  two  provtneea  miade  nonsense  of 
otfldal  figures  that  datm  only  20  million 
people  are  self-employed,  out  of  a  popula- 
tion of  1.1  bUUon. 

Mr.  TIan.  tte  innkeeper,  had  tilled  the 
rocky  htlTahVa  near  hla  home  for  more  than 


half  a  century  before  the  reforms  spurred 
him  to  start  gathering  wild  apples  and  pears 
to  seU  In  a  nearby  town.  It  took  him  five 
years  to  amass  the  equivalent  of  $300,  the 
first  cash  his  family  tiad  ever  had.  With  an- 
otter  $600  borrowed  from  relatives  and 
friends,  he  built  his  three-room  inn  beside 
the  main  road  to  Tanan.  With  a  general 
store  selling  grain,  bicycle  seats  and  shoe- 
lacs  built  onto  the  inn,  his  first  year  gener- 
ated $750  in  profit,  more  than  he  had 
earved  in  a  lifetime  of  farming. 

"We  do  not  ask  for  much,"  he  told  us  as 
his  wife  stirfried  noodles  for  our  breakfast. 
"But  if  we  can  make  a  small  profit,  my  chil- 
drea  can  do  better.  One  day,  they  can  each 
have  a  house  of  their  own." 

Outside  Yanan.  blackened  tiinnel  en- 
trances began  appearing  In  the  hills.  Turn- 
ing down  a  side  road,  we  came  on  a  granite- 
lined  shaft  sunk  50  feet  into  the  ground. 
This  was  our  first  look  at  the  new  industry 
of  private  coal-mining,  which  was  to 
produce  about  20  million  of  the  output  of 
870  million  tons  Ctiina  produced  in  1986.  An 
aging  watchman  told  us  that  groups  of  men, 
sometimes  1  or  2,  in  the  bigger  mines  10  or 
12,  pool  their  labor  and  capital.  After  the 
local  utilities  bureau  approves  a  site,  they 
work  16  hours  a  day  with  hand  shovels  sink- 
ing shafts  and  digging  tunnels.  The  coal  Is 
dug  by  hand,  loaded  onto  tractors  and 
hauled  to  neighboring  power  stations. 

In  a  province  in  which  millions  of  people 
were  outside  the  cash  economy  until  a  few 
years  ago,  the  miners  are  earning  an  aver- 
age of  $750  a  year,  three  times  the  income 
of  prosperous  local  peasants.  Looking  at  a 
chatcoal-stained  flue  through  which  deadly 
coal  gas  is  burned  off,  we  wondered  how 
many  men  died  in  the  process.  "There  are 
risks,"  the  watchman  said.  "But  this  way  a 
man  can  build  a  new  life." 

Those  forsaking  the  "iron  rice  bowl"  of 
guaranteed  employment  run  the  risks  of  en- 
treiseneurs  everywhere.  In  Yanan,  we  be- 
friended Zhang  Yuanxin,  a  factory  worker 
who  had  borrowed  $2,250  to  buy  a  battered, 
20-year-old  Lilieration  truck.  Twice  a  week, 
he  drives  the  230  miles  to  Xi'an,  ferrying 
freight.  The  Journey,  normally  12  hours, 
has  been  taking  up  to  two  days,  because  of 
breakdowns. 

Oyer  dinner  at  the  Slianghai  Restaurant 
in  'Vanan,  other  drivers  laughed  at  his  trav- 
ails. "You're  having  a  hard  time  now,  admit 
it,"  the  driver  of  a  factory  truck  said.  He 
drew  an  imaginary  roof  over  his  head  and 
added:  "I  like  to  keep  things  nice  and  safe. 
Why  risk  my  head?" 

Nbny  of  the  simple  Joys  and  traditions  of 
country  life  have  been  revived.  In  Fenyang, 
a  nmrket  town  in  Shanxi,  we  saw  a  funeral 
procession  of  a  kind  proscribed  by  Mao,  who 
condemned  all  "superstition."  A  musical  en- 
semble playing  a  dirge  preceded  a  proces- 
sion bearing  a  portrait  of  the  deceased,  an 
elderly  lady.  Behind,  came  trays  of  steamed 
dumplings,  an  offering  for  the  afterlife.  At 
the  rear,  a  dozen  young  people  were  cloaked 
head  to  toe  in  the  traditional  funeral  white, 
inscriptions  of  filial  piety  pinned  to  their 
backs. 

Wvlng  into  the  night  in  the  Bashan 
Movntalns  near  Sichuan,  we  passed  lovers 
leaning  against  haystacks,  youths  using  a 
remote  stretch  of  road  for  motorcycle  races, 
and  three  men  who  seemed  to  be  busy  steal- 
ing bags  of  road  builders'  concrete. 

On  our  last  night,  in  the  Qin  Ling  Moun- 
tains, we  came  across  a  cave  above  a  churn- 
ing alpine  river.  Needing  firewood,  blankets 
and  straw,  we  drove  half  a  mile  to  a  peas- 
ant's house,  borrowed  what  we  needed,  then 
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set  up  in  the  cave  for  the  night  It  was  the 
eve  of  the  Fourth  of  July,  and  Mr.  NcNally 
produced  glasses  for  a  toast  Mr.  Zhang 
reached  into  his  pack  for  a  harmonica,  then 
treated  as  to  an  impromptu  concert  of 
American  ballads,  including  a  rousing  ver- 
sion of  "Oh!  Susanna." 

In  the  morning,  the  young  peasant  who 
tiad  lent  us  the  blankets,  Yang  Chaojin. 
took  us  on  a  hike  into  the  mountains,  to  a 
village  ^th  a  recently-restored  Buddhist 
temple.  The  villagers'  pride,  and  their  reli- 
gious commitment,  were  affecting.  As  we 
walked.  Mr.  Yang  spoke  of  his  sadness  in 
having  completed  only  a  year  of  primary 
school.  "When  I  dream  at  night,"  he  said, 
"it  is  of  being  in  a  classroom.  I  am  an  illiter- 
ate man.  t  have  no  skill." 

The  incident  made  a  strong  Impression  on 
Mr.  Zhang,  only  recently  returned  from 
four  years  of  study  at  Mlddlebury  College  in 
Vermont  Disillusioned  with  his  prospects 
when  we  left  Beijing,  he  appeared  to  have 
found  a  new  faith.  "I  wasn't  sure  there  was 
a  place  for  me  in  China."  he  said.  "People 
have  bees  away  too  long,  that  I've  picked  up 
too  many  'American'  ways.  Out  here,  I  feel 
as  though  I  belong." 

Our  adventure  ended  a  few  hours  later, 
outside  a  guest  house  in  Zhenba,  in  the 
smaU  hoars  of  the  morning.  Unaware  that 
we  were  next  door  to  the  county  police 
headquarters,  we  soimded  the  motorcycle 
horn  in  an  attempt  to  rouse  a  napping  desk 
clerk.  Awakened  by  the  noise,  a  policeman 
came  out  to  admonish  us,  then  asked  for 
our  travel  permit. 

Mr.  Mctfally  carried  a  letter  from  Beijing 
University,  endorsing  our  Journey.  He  had 
spent  the  1985-86  academic  year  there,  on 
leave  frotn  the  United  States  Justice  De- 
partment^ teaching  American  constitutional 
law.  But  neither  of  us  carried  an  official 
voucher  for  travel  outside  "open"  areas— 
the  244  cities  and  towns  that  then  constitut- 
ed the  tourists'  China. 

After  tpo  days  of  back  and  forth  with  au- 
thorities in  BeUing,  the  local  police  com- 
mander aid  that  he  had  been  instructed  to 
have  us  write  a  "self-criticism"  acknowledg- 
ing our  breach  of  the  travel  regulations, 
which  we  supplied,  and  to  send  us  Iwck  to 
the  capital  by  train.  Back  in  Beijing,  I  had  a 
brief  sesgion  at  the  Foreign  Ministry  that 
concluded  with  officials  assuring  me  that 
the  matter  had  been  resolved. 

Ten  (kiys  after  our  departure  from 
Zhenba,  on  July  17,  I  drove  to  the  Beijing 
airport  with  my  wife,  Jane,  and  two  small 
children,  en  route  to  a  vacation  in  the 
United  States.  In  the  customs  hall,  we  were 
surrounded  by  uniformed  officers  from  the 
Security  Ministry,  who  led  us  into  a  small 
room  of  the  departures  hall,  where  a  police 
vldeocamera  crew  awaited  us.  With  my  5- 
year-old  ton  clinging  to  my  waist,  the  initial 
interrogaltion,  which  would  last  for  15 
hours,  began.  Past  midnight,  long  after  the 
children  had  returned  to  the  city  with  their 
nanny,  Qen.  Xilian  Zhang,  the  officer  in 
charge,  returned  to  the  terminal  from  a 
meeting  In  the  city  and  told  me  that  I  was 
to  l>e  taken  to  my  apartment  for  a  search 
and  from  there  to  a  prison.  "You  should 
prepare  for  the  worst,  and  hope  for  the 
best,"  he  said. 

The  fint  sight  of  Pao  Ju  Jail  was  depress- 
ing. Situated  off  a  busy  residential  lane 
about  two  miles  from  Beijing's  Tian  An  Men 
Square,  it  is  a  maze  of  grimy  red-brick  build- 
ings, windows  gaping  with  broken  glass, 
rusting  bars  and  shades  of  rotting  rattan.  I 
was  led  to  a  cell  In  a  section  that  v>P«kred 
to    be    reserved    for    privileged   prisoners. 


Downstairs.  Chinese  prisoners  clustered  14 
to  a  cell,  with  no  furniture  and  a  privy  be- 
neath a  trapdoor.  Upstairs,  I  had  the  same 
space— 8  feet  by  14— to  myself,  with  a  low 
cot  Heavy  padding  covered  the  walls.  Ceil- 
ing lights  burned  24  hours  a  day,  a  precau- 
tion against  suicides. 

The  only  book  I  was  allowed  to  keep  from 
the  collection  I  had  brought  from  home,  a 
volume  of  Mr.  Deng's  collected  works,  gave 
me  food  for  thought.  Reading  with  an  eye 
to  my  own  situation,  I  found  frequent  refer- 
ence to  an  old  Chinese  idiom,  "patting  the 
tiger's  backside."  a  reference  to  those  who 
misjudge  the  tolerance  of  the  powerful.  It 
seemed  well-tailored  to  my  case. 

After  awhile.  General  Zhang  relaxed  the 
detention  rules.  My  wife  and  I  were  allowed 
to  exchange  letters,  and  meetings  were  ar- 
ranged with  United  States  and  British  diplo- 
mats, with  my  wife,  and  with  A.M.  Rosen- 
thal and  Warren  Hoge,  the  Times  editors 
who  had  flown  to  Beijing.  After  I  had  eaten 
virtually  nothing  for  the  first  two  days,  the 
prison  cook  was  dispatched  to  ask  me  what  I 
would  like.  Soon  fresh  vegetables  were 
showing  up  in  the  tin  bowls  the  guards 
brought  to  me  three  times  a  day. 

General  Zhang,  an  oval-faced  man  in  his 
SO's  with  the  manner  of  a  country  school- 
master, told  me  that  he  had  been  an  espio- 
nage investigator  "for  many  years,"  but 
there  were  anomalies  in  his  technique. 
Facing  me  across  a  rough-hewn  table  in  a 
dingy,  cramped  room  at  the  rear  of  the  Jail 
complex,  he  took  few  notes  and  seemed  to 
forget,  or  ignore,  much  that  I  told  him.  He 
was  generally  pleasant,  even  apologetic.  "It 
is  a  legacy  of  the  Cultural  Revolution,"  he 
said  when  I  complained  of  the  bullying 
maimer  of  one  of  his  Juniors.  "The  younger 
generation  does  not  have  any  manners." 

When  I  rejected  his  offer  of  a  peach 
during  one  post-midnight  session,  saying  it 
seemed  inappropriate  for  us  to  be  friendly 
when  I  was  being  held  on  a  capital  charge, 
he  flashed  a  smile.  "No.  no.  not  so  serious, 
not  so  serious,"  he  said.  "We  have  many 
penalties  for  spying.  For  example,  20  years 
In  prison.  E>o  not  fear  to  be  shot." 

Under  China's  travel  law,  the  three  of  us 
could  have  been  punished  with  a  warning  or 
a  fine.  But  because  the  State  Security 
Bureau  insisted  throughout  that  the  issue 
was  not  unauthorized  travel,  but  espionage, 
we  tiad  to  wonder  whether  we  had  inadvert- 
ently approached  a  sensitive  military  Instal- 
lation. If  BO,  it  was  in  innocence. 

I  challenged  General  Zhang  to  tell  me 
what  he  meant  by  the  "classified  military 
objects"  we  were  supposed  to  have  photo- 
graphed. "Think  hard."  he  said,  "did  you 
not  photograph  a  bridge?"  I  remembered 
that  we  had— a  1,000-year-old  marble  struc- 
ture in  a  village  in  southern  Shaanxi.  I  had 
snapped  Mr.  McNally  on  the  bridge,  seated 
on  the  motorcycle  and  surrounded  by  local 
children.  "Ah  ha,"  the  general  said.  "So  you 
admit  photographing  strategic  installa- 
tions." 

In  Beijing,  some  weeks  later,  Foreign  Min- 
istry officials  told  colleagues  of  mine  pri- 
vately that  they  opposed  my  arrest  and  sub- 
sequent expulsion  but  had  l>een  overruled 
by  the  security  apparatus.  The  officials 
hinted  that  the  affair  was  linked  in  some 
way  to  other  problems  that  have  dogged  the 
Ministry  of  State  Security  in  the  last  year, 
Indudbig  the  spying  conviction  of  one  of  its 
agents,  Larry  Wu-Tai  Chin,  in  a  United 
States  court,  and  the  defection  of  a  senior 
official  of  the  ministry,  Yu  Zhenshan,  to 
the  United  SUtes. 

Among  United  States  and  British  diplo- 
mats Involved  in  securing  my  release,  there 


was  a  feeling  that  internal  politics  had 
played  at  least  some  part  in  the  affair.  One 
theory  was  that  the  State  Security  Ministry, 
institutionally  wary  of  foreigners,  had 
seized  an  opportunity  to  show  how  danger- 
ous the  broadening  contacts  with  outsiders 
can  be — and  in  so  doing,  to  strike  a  blow 
against  the  policy  of  the  "open  door." 

Whatever  the  motive,  Mr.  Zhang,  our  Chi- 
nese companion,  who  had  been  arrested  16 
hours  before  me,  briefly  released,  then  re- 
arrested, was  kept  in  jail  for  two  months. 
When  he  was  finally  released,  it  was  on  the 
face-saving  basis  that  his  four  years  as  a  stu- 
dent In  the  United  States  had  "disoriented 
him"  and  made  him  susceptible  to  the  wiles 
of  foreigners.  Mr.  McNally,  who  was  in 
Hong  Kong  at  the  time  of  the  arrests,  can- 
celed plans  to  return  to  BeUing. 

At  breakfast  time  on  the  sixth  day  of  my 
imprisonment,  one  of  General  Zhang's  aides 
came  bounding  up  the  stairs  with  a  bag  con- 
taining my  clothes.  I  was  given  five  minutes 
to  dress  and  was  then  taken  to  the  prison 
reception  room.  Inside,  another  officer 
awaited  me  with  a  written  statement  and  a 
vldeocamera  crew.  The  officer  told  me  to 
stand  at  attention.  I  refused. 

"John  Fisher  Bums,  correspondent  of 
The  New  York  Times,  bom  1944.  citizen  of 
Great  Britain,  male,  resident  of  Beijing,  the 
State  Security  Bureau  has  investigated  your 
activities.  You  have  broken  into  restricted 
military  areas  and  committed  espionage. 
The  facts  are  clear  and  proven.  You  have 
endangered  the  security  of  the  People's  Re- 
public of  China.  You  are  ordered  deported." 
I  was  marched  outside  to  a  security 
wagon.  It  passed  slowly  out  of  the  steel 
gates,  threaded  its  way  through  the  early 
moming  crush  of  bicyclists  and  onto  the  air- 
port road.  I  gazed  through  the  tinted  win- 
dows at  roadside  vegetable  sellers,  horse- 
drawn  carts  and  mud-walled  homes,  the 
commonplaces  of  everyday  Chinese  life  that 
I  might  never  see  again.  The  wagon  parked 
on  the  airport  tarmac,  beside  a  Chinese  air- 
liner. 

A  uniformed  officer  asked  me  to  sign  for 
my  passport,  handed  me  a  ticket  and  a 
boarding  card,  and  ordered  me  up  the  serv- 
ice stairs  onto  the  covered  ramp  leading  to 
the  aircraft's  forward  door.  The  officer 
turned  on  his  heel  and  descended  the  way 
he  had  come.  I  glanced  at  the  ticket  The 
destination  was  Hong  Kong. 

CORCUaRXIfT  Resoltjtiom 
(Calling  for  the  attention  of  the  United 
States  Congress  to  the  human  rights  situ- 
ation in  the  People's  Republic  of  China) 
Whereas  Mr.  Liu  De,  Editor  of  the  Jianan 
Literature  and  Art  Journal  has  been  impris- 
oned for  seven  years  by  the  People's  Repub- 
lic of  China  Ministry  of  SUte  Security: 

Whereas  the  principal  charge  against  Mr. 
Liu  was  his  advocacy  of  "democracy  and 
freedom"  for  his  native  country; 

Whereas  Mr.  Liu  Binyan,  Vice  Chairman 
of  the  Chinese  Writers  Association  has  been 
dismissed  from  hts  position  and  has  become 
the  target  of  a  public  campaign  of  vilifica- 
tion and  abuse; 

Whereas  the  said  Mr.  Liu  Binyan  is  best 
known  to  Chinese  readers  as  an  investiga- 
tive reporter  who  uncovered  abuses  of 
power  by  local  Communist  Party  secretar- 
ies, extortion,  bribery,  intimidation  of  intel- 
lectuals and  persecution  of  ordinary  people; 
Whereas  the  Shenzhen  Youth  News  has 
been  ordered  closed  by  officials  of  the  Peo- 
ple's Republic  of  China; 

Whereas  the  said  Shenzhen  Youth  News 
was  accused  by  Chinese  offldala  of  promot- 
ing Western  democratic  ideals; 


Whereas  the  Society  newspaper  of  Shang- 
hai has  been  ordered  doaed  by  officials  of 
the  People's  Republic  of  China; 

Whereas  the  Sodety  newspaper  of  Shang- 
hai was  accused  of  advocating  Western 
democratic  ideals: 

Whereas  a  new  bureau  has  been  estab- 
lished directly  under  the  Chinese  State 
Council  to  tighten  control  and  censorship  of 
the  press; 

Whereas  radical  elements  within  the  Chi- 
nese Communist  Party  are  reported  to  be 
targeting  the  World  Economic  Herald  of 
Shanghai,  a  newspaper  that  has  published  a 
wide  variety  of  views  over  the  past  year. 

Whereas  Mr.  Wang  Ruowang,  the  former 
Deputy  Editor  of  People's  Daily,  has  been 
dismissed  from  his  position  and  has  become 
the  subject  of  a  public  f^mpr^ign  of  vilificar 
tlon  and  abuse; 

Whereas  the  said  Mr.  Wang,  a  Communist 
Party  member  of  fifty  years,  was  accused  of 
having  said,  "If  I  am  not  given  freedom.  I 
wiU  fight  for  it"; 

Whereas  Mr.  Fang  Lizhi,  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  University  of  Science  and  Tech- 
nology at  Hefei.  Anhui,  has  been  dismissed 
from  his  position  and  has  become  the  sub- 
ject of  a  public  campaign  of  vUiflcation  and 
abuse; 

Whereas  the  said  Mr.  Fang  has  been  ac- 
cused of  arguing  that  "the  starting  point  of 
democratic  ideology  is  from  the  lower  levels 
to  higher"; 

Whereas  Mr.  Guan  Weiyan,  the  President 
of  the  University  of  Science  and  Technology 
at  Hefei,  Anhui,  has  been  dismissed  from 
his  position  for  not  having  censored  the  said 
Mr.  Fang; 

Whereas  Mr.  Lu  Jiaxi  and  Mr.  Yan  Deng- 
sheng,  the  President  and  Vice  President,  re- 
spectively, of  the  Chinese  National  Acade- 
my of  Sciences,  have  been  dismissed  from 
their  positions  for  having  advocated  free- 
dom of  scientific  inquiry; 

Whereas  Mr.  Yang  Wei.  a  1983  graduate 
of  the  University  of  Arizona  has  been  im- 
prisoned and  charged  with  unspecified 
counter-revolutionary  activities  by  officials 
of  the  Shanghai  Public  Security  Bureau; 

Whereas  the  principal  accusation  against 
the  said  Mr.  Yang  is  advocacy  of  political 
freedom  in  China; 

Whereas  Mr.  Yang's  wife,  a  student  at 
Baylor  University  in  Waco,  Texas,  has  been 
refused  information  about  her  husband's 
whereabouts  by  Chinese  authorities; 

Whereas  the  treatment  of  Mr.  Yang  and 
his  family  is  frightening  to  all  Chinese  stu- 
dents now  studying  in  the  West  and  meant 
to  be  so  by  Chinese  authorities; 

Whereas  Mr.  Zhu  Houze,  the  Chief  of 
Propaganda  for  the  Chinese  Communist 
Party  has  been  dismissed  fnnn  his  position 
for  advocating  freedom  of  expression  in  ide- 
ological debate; 

Whereas  the  People's  Republic  of  China  is 
a  member  state  of  the  United  Nations. 

Whereas  the  People's  Republic  of  China 
has  adopted  the  United  Nations  Charter 
and  accepted  its  prindples  in  authoritative 
declarations  and  resolutions  including  the 
Universal  Declarations  of  Human  Rights; 

Whereas  the  activities  of  the  People's  Re- 
public of  China  authorities  described  above 
violate  such  principles  in  the  United  Nar 
tions  Charter  as  are  presented  in  the  Pre- 
amble (emphasizing  fundamental  human 
rights);  Article  2  (2)  [pledging  all  members 
to  a  good  faith  commitment  to  Charter  obli- 
gations]; Article  55  (aXbXc)  [promotion  of 
human  rights  and  fundamental  freedoms!; 
and  Article  56  [pledge  to  carry  out  said  prin- 
ciples]; 
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1  tbe  aettvlttM  of  the  Peoples  Re- 
pataUe  of  China  aiittKiilttai  deMribed  above 
violate  tbe  (Mite  lUndaRii  found  in  the  Unl- 
i  Dedarathm  of  Human  Ri^ts  via  the 
tpledie  of  revwct  for  human 
riahti  and  fundamental  treedomal:  Article  2 
[cnaiantee  of  aU  ri^ta  to  every  dtiaen  of 
dsnaUvy  "'*«««*«■*  itate];  Aitide  3  [guaran- 
tee of  life.  Ubeity  and  ncurlty  of  the 
penonl;  Article  T  [equal  protection  before 
tlw  law]:  Article  S  [trial  by  competent  tribu- 
nal]; Artlde  9  [prohnntkm  against  arbitrary 
amat  or  detention]:  Article  10  [fair  pubUc 
tifaU:  Aiikde  18  [freedom  of  thought  and 
Article  19  [freedom  of  speech 
fiipi'Milnii];  Article  30  [freedom  of 
peaceful  ■■!  iiililj  and  aaodaUon];  and  Ar- 
tide  99  Qtanitatian  of  state  intrusion  on  in- 
dMdual  rlgfata]; 

WlMTcaa  the  People's  Republic  of  China 
toy  the  action  of  its  Oovemment  and  Com- 
muniat  Party  autboritlea  violated  ArUde  13 
(IXb)  [promoting  international  education 
and  — *-**-^  human  rights]  of  the  United 
Katlaaa  Cbarter. 

Wtwreas  the  People's  Republic  of  China 
has  violated  tbe  Universal  Declaration  of 
Human  Rights  in  Artide  36  [right  to  an 
ednoatlan  directed  at  full  development  of 
petionality]  and  Artide  37  (1X2)  [right  to 
participate  in  cultural  life  with  protection 
of  moral  and  material  interests  resulting 
from  one's  own  tnteOeetual  labors!; 

Whereas  cultural  relations  between  the 
united  States  and  the  People's  Republic 
were  eatabUsbed  by  tbe  United  States/Peo- 
ple's Republic  of  China  Cultural  Agreement 
rigned  in  Washington  on  January  31, 1979: 

Whereas  under  tbe  terns  of  tbe  said  Cul- 
tural Agreement  the  People's  Republic  of 
China  guaranteed  tbe  encouragement  <uid 
facffltatlon  of  tbe  exchange  of  information 
and  cooperative  programs  (Artides  1, 11,  and 

ray. 

Whereas  exchanges  of  scholars  and  stu- 
dents between  the  United  States  and  tbe 
People's  Republic  of  China  were  established 
by  the  Understanding  on  the  Exchange  of 
Students  and  Scholars  reached  in  Wsshlng- 
ton  In  October  1978  and  the  United  SUtes/ 
Peoitle's  RepuUic  of  China  Agreonent  in 
Sdcooe  and  Technology  signed  in  Washing- 
ton January  31, 1979; 

Whereaa  under  the  terms  of  the  said 
agreement  on  the  exchange  of  students  and 
adiolara,  the  People's  Republic  of  China 
guaranteed  a  two-way  sdentific  and  scholar- 
ly exchange  tat  students,  graduate  students 
and  sebtdars.  offering  full  study  support 
and  reaeareta  opportunities  for  the  purpose 
of  Imivovlng  contacts  in  sdence,  technology 
and  education: 

Whereas  uiMler  the  terms  of  the  said 
agreement  on  Sdence  and  Technology  the 
Peoide'B  Reputdic  of  China  promised  coop- 
eration, exchange  of  information  and  docu- 
mentation. Joint  research,  contacts  between 
sdentifle  entities  and  cocqjeraUon  among 
the  sdentifle  cnmmnnltlfB  of  each  nation; 

Whereas  tbe  Oovemment  and  Communist 
Futy  officials  of  the  People's  RepubUc  of 
China  are  In  violation  of  the  aforesaid  Cul- 
tnral.  Scientific  and  Technology  and  Ex- 
diange  of  Students  and  Scholars  Agree- 
ments by  the  arrest  and  continued  deten- 
tion without  trial  of  returned  University  of 
ArlHna  student  Tang  Wek  Now,  therefore, 
belt 

JtesolMd  tn  the  Senate,  (The  House  ofRep- 
re$entaUvea  eomeurHno).  That  it  is  the 
aeoae  of  tbe  OongreaB  that  the  current 
urgent  sitaatkm  in  human  rights  in  the  Peo- 
ple's RepubUc  of  China  should  be  placed  on 
the  agenda  of  the  United  Nations  Commis- 


sion on  Human  Rights  now  meeting  in 
Geneva,  Swltaerland. 

Be  it  furiher  resolved.  That  It  Is  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment should  reexamine  Its  policy  to- 
wank  permitting  Chinese  students  to  study 
at  American  colleges  and  universities. 

Be  it  further  resolved.  That  It  is  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that  the  United  States  Oov- 
emment should  reexamine  its  technology 
(Incloding  nuclear)  and  arms  transfer  poli- 
cies towards  the  People's  Republic  of  China. 

Be  it  further  resolved.  That  until  the 
hiunan  rights  situation  in  the  People's  Re- 
public of  China  clarifies,  the  United  States 
Government  should  offer  Chinese  students 
studying  In  the  United  States  participation 
in  tbe  Extended  Voluntary  Departure  Pro- 
gnun. 

SM.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  shall 
transnlt  a  copy  of  this  concurrent  resolu- 
tion to  the  chief  of  the  diplomatic  mission 
of  tbe  People's  Republic  of  China  to  the 
United  States. 

CoircuiutniT  RasoLunoif 
(Calling  for  the  President  to  uphold  Ameri- 
can rights  under  the  United  States/Peo- 
ple's RepubUc  of  China  (Cultural  Agree- 
ment and  other  matters.) 
Whereas  Mr.  John  Fisher  Bums,  a  British 
subject  and  Beijing  correspondent  for  the 
Neu)  York  nmes  was  accused  of  espionage 
by   officials   of   the   People's   RepubUc   of 
China  Bifinistry  of  State  Security: 

Wbereas  the  said  espionage  consisted  of 
havlag  photographed  a  thousand  years-old 
marUe  bridge; 

Wbereas  Mr.  Bums  was  expeUed  from 
China  on  July  23,  1986; 

Wbereas  Mr.  lAwrence  MacDonald,  an 
American  citizen  and  Beijing  correspondent 
for  the  Agency  French  Press  was  accused  of 
espionage  by  officials  of  the  People's  Re- 
public of  China  Ministry  of  State  Security; 
Whereas  Both  Mr.  MacDonald  and 
Agency  French  Press  formaUy  denied  the 
accusations  of  espionage: 

Wbereas  the  charges  against  Mr.  MacDon- 
ald were  totaUy  unfounded  and  Mr.  Mac- 
Donald had  never  transcended  the  stand- 
ards of  professional  ethics: 

Wbereas  these  actions  taken  by  the  Peo- 
ple's Republic  of  (Thlna  Ministry  of  State 
Security  were  intended  to  intimidate  both 
Chinese  sources  and  Western  Journalists: 

Wbereas  the  expulsion  of  Mr.  MacDonald 
came  in  retaliation  for  legitimate  broadcast- 
ing by  the  Voice  of  America,  an  agency  of 
the  United  States  CJovemment; 

Wbereas  press  relations  between  the 
United  States  and  the  People's  RepubUc  of 
China  were  established  by  the  United 
States/People's  RepubUc  of  China  Cultural 
Religions  Agreement  signed  in  Washington 
January  31,  1979; 

Whereas  Article  II  of  the  said  agreement 
commits  the  Chinese  Government  to  en- 
courage and  faclUtate  the  development  of 
contacts  and  exchanges  between  the  two 
countries  including  news  organizations; 

Whereas  the  United  States  Information 
Agency  is  the  lead  agency  on  the  said  cul- 
tural agreement  for  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment; 

Whereas  the  expulsions  of  Mr.  Bums  and 
Mr.  MacDonald  were  contrary  to  the  spirit 
and  Intent  of  the  said  cultural  agreement; 

Whereas  the  expulsions  of  Mr.  Bums  and 
ISx.  MacDonald  were  meant  to  discourage 
the  development  of  contacts  and  exchanges 
between  the  two  countries  and,  thus,  specifi- 
cally contrary  to  Article  n  of  said  cultural 
agreement; 


Whereaa  Chinese  reporters  and  corre- 
spondents are  not  private  dtizens  but  rather 
officials  of  the  Government  of  the  People's 
RepubUc  ctf  China;  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate,  (The  House  of  Rep- 
resentativu  concurring).  That  it  is  the 
sense  of  tbe  Congress  that  the  Oovemment 
of  the  United  States  should  expel  one  re- 
porter of  the  People's  RepubUc  of  China 
from  the  territory  of  the  United  States. 

Be  it  further  resolved  That  the  Secretary 
of  State  should  personally  inform  appropri- 
ate officials  of  the  Government  of  the  Peo- 
ple's RepabUc  of  C^hlna  that  if  another 
American  reporter  or  another  reporter  for 
an  Ameriqan  news  organization  should  be 
expeUed  under  like  circumstances,  the 
United  States  would  be  forced  to  consider 
the  said  cidtural  agreement  null  and  void. 

Mr.  HE3PLIN  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  FHESIDINO  OFFICER  (Ms. 
MiKULSKi).  The  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama. 


CONSTITUTIONAL  AMENDMENT 
TO  LIMIT  CAMPAIGN  SPENDING 

Mr.  HSFLIN.  Madam  President,  I 
rise,  todafir,  in  strong  support  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  21,  a  (institutional 
amendment  proposed  by  my  (x>lleague 
from  South  Carolina  Senator  Hol- 
UHGS,  which  would  provide  Congress 
with  authority  to  enact  laws  regulat- 
ing campaign  spending  for  Federal 
elections. 

At  no  other  time  In  the  history  of 
our  Nation  has  money  played  a  great- 
er role  fci  the  elections  pnx^ss.  Be- 
cause the  pollti(»l  battlefield  has 
moved  from  the  tree  stump  or  stage  in 
the  center  of  the  town  square  to  the 
costly  arena  of  mass  communications, 
the  candidate  who  possesses  the  great- 
est fundg  with  which  to  advertise  his 
own  merits,  or,  increasingly,  to  expose 
the  inadequacies  of  his  opponent, 
stands  tbe  greatest  chance  of  wliuilng 
election.  I  believe  that  this  emphasis 
on  the  almighty  campaign  doUar  is 
harmful  to  our  present  politi(»I 
system,  and  unfairly  discriminates 
against  oandidates  who  may  be  better 
qualified  and  better  able  to  serve,  but 
who  are  unable  to  raise  the  astronomi- 
cal sums  needed  to  wage  a  political 
campaign. 

Finances  have  even  played  an  in- 
creasing role  in  the  way  elected  offi- 
cials sp«nd  their  time  and  efforts. 
Fundrsdalng  events  and  dinners,  which 
are  more  frequent  occurrences  than 
ever  before,  are  (xxupying  more  and 
more  of  the  valuable  attention  and  en- 
ergies of  all  Members  of  Congress  at 
the  expense  of  those  we  have  been 
elected  to  represent.  I  believe  that 
something  must  be  done  to  put  an  end 
to  the  disproiwrtionate  role  that  fi- 
nances play  in  politics,  today,  and  in 
every  eie<^lon.  Some  action  needs  to 
be  taken  to  make  ideas,  not  money, 
the  moalt  important  issue  in  a  (»m- 
paign.  aod  the  determinant  factor  on 
election  day. 


There  are  many  efforts  in  the  100th 
Congress  which  are  designed  to  lessen 
the  emphasis  which  politicians  place 
on  election  finances.  One  measure 
would  decrease  the  amount  of  contri- 
butions a  candidate  would  be  able  to 
receive  from  special  interest  groups 
and  political  action  committees 
CPAC's].  While  I  have  favored  such 
legislation  in  the  past,  I  do  not  believe 
that  provisions  should  be  adopted 
which  would  infringe  on  the  ability  of 
individuals  to  participate  in  political 
(smpaigns.  Contributors  are  not  the 
culprits  in  this  issue— not  even  special 
interest  groups  and  PAC's.  These  orga- 
nizations are,  after  all,  primarily  com- 
prised of  or  obtain  their  fimding  from 
individual  citizens  who  are  supporting 
an  entity  which  they  consider  to  be 
pursuing  worthy  goals.  I  have  always 
encotiraged  the  participation  of  the 
public  in  both  the  elections  process 
and  in  CJovemment.  I  do  not  believe 
that  we  should  inhibit  the  abUity  of 
individuals  to  participate  in  the  politi- 
cal process.  Rather,  I  believe  that  we 
should  attack  the  true  culprit  which 
exists  in  oiu'  political  system — out  of 
control  campaign  spending. 

However,  Mr.  President,  congression- 
al efforts  to  limit  campaign  spending 
were  declared  unconstitutional  by  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  in  1975.  In  the 
case  of  Buckley  versus  Valeo,  the 
Court  equated  spending  with  the  free- 
dom of  speech  ani  ruled  that  limita- 
tions placed  on  campaign  spending  by 
the  Federal  Election  Campaign  Act  of 
1974  violated  the  first  amendment. 
Given  that  d(x:ision,  only  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  would  allow  Con- 
gress to  impose  legal  limits  on  the 
amount  of  money  a  candidate  for  Fed- 
eral office  could  spend  in  an  election.  I 
believe  that  the  adoption  of  such  a 
(institutional  amendment  is  exactly 
the  path  that  Congress  should  pursue. 

Our  Federal  campaign  laws  now  con- 
tain piecemeal  and  incomplete  provi- 
sions where  some  aspects  of  the  Cam- 
paign Reform  Act  of  1974  were  de- 
clared unconstitutional  by  the  Su- 
preme Court.  If  adopted,  this  constitu- 
tional amendment  would  enable  Con- 
gress to  address  the  issue  of  election 
reform  without  constraint.  It  would 
clear  the  way  for  a  complete  overhaul 
of  our  campaign  laws.  I  believe  that, 
for  the  sake  of  the  elections  process, 
for  the  sake  of  renewed  confidence  in 
the  integrity  of  elected  officials,  we 
need  to  eliminate  the  effect  of  the 
dollar  in  the  political  campaign.  I  urge 
each  of  my  colleagues  to  Join  in  this 
very  important  effort. 


Officers'  Death  Benefits  Amendment 
of  1987. 

The  public  safety  officers  of  our 
Nation— Law  Enforcement  officers, 
firefighters,  and  corrections  officers, 
face  life-threatening  challenges.  For 
these  individuals,  danger  is  a  way  of 
life.  These  public  safety  officers 
should  be  highly  commended  for  their 
determination,  courage  and  commit- 
ment. I  believe  that  for  their  services, 
the  public  safety  officers  and  their 
survivors  should  be  given  every  consid- 
eration we  as  a  nation  can  possibly 
give. 

Senate  bill  181  would  a(Xomplish 
two  important  goals.  First,  it  would  in- 
crease the  amount  of  death  benefits 
available  to  the  survivors  of  a  public 
safety  officer  who  died  in  the  line  of 
duty.  Second,  it  would  enable  a  parent 
to  receive  death  benefits. 

Benefits  would  be  increased  from 
$50,000  to  $100,000.  The  proposed  in- 
crease would  be  funded  from  a  trust 
created  by  payments  of  $500  paid  to 
the  U.S.  Treasury  by  each  convicted 
Federal  felon.  According  to  the  Ad- 
ministrative Office  of  the  U.S.  Courts, 
in  the  past  6  years,  there  have  been 
154,489  convicted  felons.  Because  of 
this  large  number,  the  trust  fund 
would  provide  the  additional  money 
needed  to  increase  the  death  benefits. 

In  addition  to  added  benefits  and 
parent  eligibility,  the  public  safety  of- 
ficers benefits  legislation  would 
streamline  the  procedures  for  pay- 
ments to  survivors  of  those  public 
safety  officers  killed  in  the  line  of 
duty.  The  program's  objectives  are  to: 
First,  pay  eligible  claims  within  2 
weeks  of  the  filing  of  a  fully  docu- 
mented claim;  se(x>nd,  issue  a  determi- 
nation on  a  ineligible  claim  within  4 
weelu  of  filing  a  fully  d(x;umented 
claim;  three,  conduct  an  appeal  hear- 
ing within  60  days  of  an  appellant's  re- 
quest: and  four  issue  a  determination 
on  an  appeal  within  30  days  of  the  of- 
ficial close  of  the  appeal  hearing. 

Each  day,  public  safety  officers  face 
certain  danger  while  serving  the 
people  of  this  Nation.  I  believe  that 
our  public  safety  officers  should  be 
able  to  face  these  threats  with  the 
knowledge  that  their  families  would 
be  provided  for  in  the  event  of  some 
tragedy.  This  is  a  responsibility  for 
which  our  s(x;iety  should  be  accounta- 
ble. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  S. 
181. 


S.     181:     PUBLIC     SAFETY     OFFI- 
CERS'  DEATH  BENEFITS 

AMENDMENTS  OF  1987 

Mr.  HEFLEN.  Madam  President,  I 
rise  today  to  Join  my  colleague  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Risgle]  in  cosponsor- 
ing  Senate  bill  181.  the  PubUc  Safety 


BEN  HALEY— ATMORE'S  1986 
CITIZEN  OF  THE  YEAR 

Mr.  HEFUN.  Madam  President,  I 
rise  today  to  congratulate  my  good 
friend,  Ben  Haley,  who  was  recently 
named  as  the  C^itizen  of  the  Year  for 
the  city  of  Atmore,  AL.  Throughout 
his  life,  Ben  has  demonstrated  a  genu- 
ine concern  for  his  fellow  citizens,  and 
a  selfless  desire  to  contribute  to  his 


conununity  and  to  our  State.  I  believe 
that  he  is  an  outstanding  recipient  of 
this  award. 

Ben  Haley  has  been  a  tremendous 
asset  both  to  Atmore  and  to  the  State 
of  Alabama.  The  work  that  he  has 
done  has  always  been  motivated  by  a 
desire  to  help  his  fellow  man  and  to 
improve  the  conditions  of  all.  He  has 
offered  his  talents  and  his  services  to 
lend  a  helping  hand  and  provide  a 
needed  contribution  in  many  different 
ways,  in  nimierous  positions  and  as  a 
participant  of  many  organizations.  It 
would  be  impossible  to  mention  them 
all,  but  I  wUl  name  a  few.  He  has 
served  as  drive  chairman  of  the 
Budget  and  Admissions  Committee  of 
the  Atmore  United  Pimd,  Inc.  He  has 
been  the  secretary-treasurer  of  E^staun- 
bia  Industries,  Inc.,  and  was  instru- 
mental in  bringing  Vanity  Fair  to 
Atmore.  He  served  as  president  of  the 
Atmore  Rotary  Club  during  1960  and 
1961.  He  served  for  12  years  as  disaster 
chairman  of  the  American  Red  Cross. 
He  served  as  president  of  the  Atmore 
Area  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  also 
served  as  a  member  of  the  Atmore 
Chamber  of  Commerce  Board  of  Di- 
rectors. He  served  on  the  Atmore  City 
Council  for  12  years,  and  served  for 
three  terms  on  the  Atmore  City 
School  Board.  Finally,  he  was  dire(^r 
of  the  We  Care  Foundation,  which 
helped  to  promote  crime  prevention. 

Mr.  Haley  possesses  the  full  confi- 
dence of  all  the  people  of  Atmore  for 
his  efforts  in  placing  other  people 
before  himself.  His  work  and  his  atti- 
tude is  a  great  example  to  people 
throughout  his  community,  and  his 
State.  He  has  taken  the  active  interest 
in  the  Government,  and  in  civic  duties, 
which  every  citizen  shoulcL  I  believe 
that  this  is  a  very  appropriate  honor 
to  he  given  to  Ben  Haley,  and  know 
that  he  will  continue  to  serve  his 
fellow  citizens  in  the  future.  He  is  a 
man  who  has  many  friends,  and  whose 
efforts  have  touched  many  lives.  He 
has  demonstrated  a  care  and  a  concern 
for  the  well-being  of  his  community 
that  should  be  emulated.  I  congratu- 
late him  on  this  honor,  and  salute  the 
citizens  of  Atmore  for  making  such  a 
fine  choice. 

Madam  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  attached  article  from 
the  Atmore  Advance  be  printed  in  the 
Congressional  Re(x>iu>. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcorb,  as  follows: 

Bxit  Haley  Names  Atmore's  1986  Crnzxii  or 
THE  Year 

(By  MUie  Scogln) 

Realtor  Ben  Haley  was  named  Atmore's 
"CMtizen  of  the  Year"  at  the  Atmore  area 
Chamber  of  Commerce's  annual  meeting 
Thursday  night. 

A  crowd  of  more  than  300  attended  the 
meeting,  giving  Haley  a  standing  ovation. 

Haley  was  visibly  surprised  by  the  an- 
nouncement. 
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•^  told  my  wif*.  let's  go  to  the  banquet 
■pd  tm  wbo  ■eta  the  award  and  act  sur- 
prtnd  vAian  lie  la  named."  Haley  said  ac- 
cepttaf  the  award.  ''Well,  rm  nirpriaed." 

The  award  was  pnaented  by  Brad  Byrne 
who  Mid  Haley  was  a  oioet  deaervlnc  redpi- 
ent 

''He  haa  touAed  the  Urea  of  people  In  all 
walks  of  Uf  e."  Byrne  said.  "The  nominations 
tat  him  easae  tram  people  of  diverse  back- 
grooDdL  I  know  of  times  when  he  would 
drive  people  to  the  doctor  and  not  ask  any- 
thliv  In  return. 

"He  loves  people.  He  loves  Atmore." 

Byne  then  read  off  a  list  of  Haley's  ac- 
coBplWuBents  which  Include: 

Betnc  a  record  blood  donor.  Haley  has 
liveB  blood  M  times  which  amounts  to  12 
lallans  and  three  i^ts. 

Past  drive  chairman  of  the  Budget  and 
Ai1in<w'T"  Committee  of  the  Atmore 
United  nmd.  Inc. 

Past  secretary-treasurer  of  Escambia  In- 
dustriea.  Inc  and  was  instrumental  in 
bringing  Vanity  Fslr  to  Atmore. 

President  of  the  Atmore  Rotary  Club 
during  1960-«1. 

Served  for  12  yean  as  disaster  chairman 
of  the  Amolcan  Red  Crass. 

President  of  the  Atmore  area  Chamber  of 
rtmnn>mrr»  (or  thc  1967-W  year  and  also 
serred  as  a  "n*"***'^  of  the  Atmore  Chamber 
of  fi«i—m*r>*  Board  of  Directors. 

Atmore  ctty  council  member  for  12  years, 
from  198»-19M. 

Appointed  to  First  National  Bank  Board 
of  Directora. 

In  IMS  was  appointed  to  a  one-year  term 
on  the  Alabama  Real  EMate  Commission 
representing  the  First  Congressional  Dis- 
trict In  1M6,  he  was  appointed  as  one  of 
seven  commissioners  to  a  five-year  term  on 
the  Alahama  Real  Estate  Commission. 

Served  three  terms  on  the  Atmore  City 
School  Board. 

Director  of  the  We  Care  Foimdation, 
helping  to  prcMnote  crime  prevention. 

HcsponslWc  for  planning  the  recent  Her- 
bert Bamea  Honor  day,  which  brought  more 
than  90  daasmates  from  the  1940b  together 
to  pay  respect  to  Barnes  for  his  service  to 
»■'—"*'**  County  High  School  and  the 
youth  of  Atmore. 

Went  into  the  United  States  Navy  at  15- 
years-old. 

"I'm  overwhelmed."  Haley  said  after  the 
presentatkm.  "There  are  people  more  de- 
aervlng  than  me.  I've  always  felt  it  was 
better  to  give  than  to  receive  but  I  have 
been  rewarded  by  every  endeavor  I  have 
taken. 

"It  seems  that  I've  always  been  the  recipi- 
ent. I'm  surprised  and  I  don't  deserve  this, 
but  I  assure  you  I'm  going  to  accept  it.  It 
wHl  always  have  a  prominent  place  in  my 
heart  and  office. 

"I  appreciate  the  confidence  the  people  In 
Atmore  have  shown  in  me  by  giving  me 
this." 

Before  the  award  ceremony,  master  of 
ceremonies  Robert  Maxwell  asked  the 
crowd  to  pause  for  a  moment  in  honor  of 
the  late  Floyd  Currie,  who  died  last  week 
after  a  long  battle  with  cancer. 

Currie,  a  noted  historian,  had  written  sev- 
eral papers  on  the  history  of  Atmore  and 
Wsramhla  County.  He  had  also  been  active 
with  the  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

"Floyd  was  a  most  kind  and  gentle 
person."  Msxwell  said.  "We  wQl  miss  him." 

The  meeting  was  the  closing  event  for 
David  Swift  as  the  chamber's  two-term 
president.  Jtan  Klser,  the  1987  president, 
was  introduced  and  praised  Swift's  efforts. 


He  said  Swift  did  a  magnificent  ]ob  tor 
Atmore. 

The  guest  speaker  was  humorist  Shearen 
Elebash  who  entertained  the  crowd  with 
songs  and  skits.  The  audience  responded 
with  a  standing  ovation. 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Madam  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Madam  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  qjuorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


UNANIMOUS  CONSENT 
AGREEMENT— S.  RES.  103 

TIME  LIMITATIOIf 

Mr.  BYRD.  Madam  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  on  Calendar 
17,  Senate  Resolution  103,  a  resolution 
dealing  with  relations  with  the  Phlllp- 
pinea,  there  be  an  overall  time  limita- 
tion of  not  to  exceed  50  minutes,  the 
time  to  be  equally  divided  as  follows: 
10  minutes  for  Mr.  Pell,  10  minutes 
for  Mr.  Helms,  10  minutes  for  Mr. 
Kenvedt,  10  minutes  for  Mr.  Dole, 
and  10  minutes  for  myself. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out abjection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AKXIIDKENTS  AMD  IIOTIORS 

Mr.  BYRD.  Madam  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  also  that  when 
Senate  Resolution  103  is  called  up  and 
made  the  pending  business  before  the 
Senate,  no  amendments  be  in  order 
thereto,  and  no  motions  to  recommit 
with  Instructions  be  in  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

TUB  FOR  OEBATK 

Mr.  BYRD.  Madam  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  no 
additional  time  for  debate  thereon 
over  and  above  the  names  listed  and 
the  times  for  each,  and  that  there  be 
no  thne  for  debate  on  a  motion  to  re- 
consider. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDERS  FOR  THURSDAY, 
FEBRUARY  18,  1987 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

soutiHX  Moamiia  snsimss  ahd 

COnsiOKSATIOR  OP  S.  HB.  103 

Mr.  BYRD.  Madam  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  orders  that  have  been  en- 
tered into  for  Thursday  for  the  recog- 
nition of  Senators  there  be  a  period 
not  to  exceed  2  minutes  for  morning 
business,  after  which  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
Order  No.  17,  Senate  Resolution  103, 
relations  with  the  Philippines. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

ROLL  call  VOTB 

Mr.  BYRD.  Madam  President,  there 
will  be  a  rollcall  vote  bn  the  final 
adoption  of  that  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Madam  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  passage 
of  the  resolution. 

The  FRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second? 

There  is  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yew  and  nays  were  ordered. 
RscoanmoN  of  certaih  skhators 

Mr.  BYRD.  Madam  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  on  Thursday 
the  following  special  orders  obtain: 
Senators  Prozjiikx,  Armstrong, 
Heinz,  and  McConnell,  each  for  not 
to  exceed  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

ORDER  OP  PROCKDURK 

Mr.  BYRD.  Madam  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  special 
orders  thut  I  have  Just  gotten  immedi- 
ately follew  the  recognition  of  the  two 
leaders  under  the  standing  order  on 
Thursday. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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AOJOxnuniKirr  uirrn.  a  p.ii. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Madam  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today,  it 
stand  in  adJoiuTunent  until  Thursday, 
February  19,  until  the  hour  of  2  p.m. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

ORDKR  OP  PROCKSURK 

Mr.  BYRD.  Madam  President,  I  ask 
Unanimous  consent  that  there  be  no 
call  of  the  calendar  imder  rule  VIII, 
on  Thursday,  and  that  no  resolutions 
over  under  the  rule  come  over  on 
Thursday. 


REMOVAL  OP  INJUNCTION  OP 
SECRECY 

Mr.  BYRD.  Madam  President,  as  in 
executive  session.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  injunction  of  secrecy 
be  removed  from  annex  V,  Regulations 
for  the  Prevention  of  Pollution  by 
Garbage  from  Ships  (Treaty  Docu- 
ment No.  100-3),  which  was  transmit- 
ted to  th^  Senate  on  February  9,  1987, 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

I  further  ask  that  the  annex  be  con- 
sidered as  having  been  read  the  first 
time;  that  it  be  referred,  with  accom- 
pai^ring  papers,  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  and  ordered  to  be 
printed;  and  that  the  President's  mes- 
sage be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  President's  message  follows: 

To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

I  transmit  herewith,  for  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate,  Annex  V, 


Regulations  for  the  Prevention  of  Pol- 
lution by  Garbage  from  Ships,  an  Op- 
tional Annex  to  the  1978  Protocol  Re- 
lating to  the  International  Convention 
for  the  Prevention  of  Pollution  from 
Ships,  1973,  (MARPOL  73/78).  I  also 
tnmsmit  for  the  information  of  the 
Senate  the  report  of  the  Department 
of  State  on  this  Annex. 

The  MARPOL  Protocol  entered  into 
force  for  the  United  States  on  October 
2,  1983.  Annex  V  and  the  other  two 
Optional  Annexes  III  and  IV,  which 
deal  with  pollution  from  packaged 
harmful  substances  and  sewage,  were 
transmitted  only  for  the  information 
of  the  Senate  when  the  original 
MARPOL  Convention  was  transmitted 
to  the  Senate  on  March  22,  1977.  for 
its  advice  and  consent  to  ratification. 

Annex  V  prohibits  (subject  to  limit- 
ed exceptions)  the  disposal  from  ships 
into  the  sea  of  all  plastics,  including 
but  not  limited  to  synthetic  ropes,  syn- 
thetic fishing  nets,  and  plastic  garbage 
bags.  It  also  restricts  the  discharge  at 
sea  of  other  types  of  garbage  to  speci- 
fied distances  from  the  nearest  land. 

The  entry  into  force  of  Annex  V  of 
MARPOL  73/78  will  be  an  important 
step  In  controlling  and  preventing  pol- 
lution from  discharges  of  ship  generat- 
ed garbage.  I  recommend  that  the 
Senate  give  early  consideration  to  Op- 
tional Annex  V  of  MARPOL  73/78  and 
give  its  advice  and  consent  to  ratifica- 
tion. 

Ronald  Reagan. 

The  White  House,  February  9,  1987. 


ORDER  FOR  STAR  PRINT-S.  2 

Mr.  BYRD.  Madam  President,  on 
behalf  of  Mr.  Boren,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  a  star  print  be  made  of  S. 
2,  the  Senatorial  Election  Campaign 
Act  of  1987,  for  the  purpose  of  making 
minor  technical  corrections. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


HISTORY  OF  UNITED  STATES 
SENATE 

Mr.  BYRD.  Madam  President,  I  in- 
quire of  the  distinguished  acting  Re- 
publican leader  if  he  has  any  further 
business  to  transact  today  or  if  he 
knows  of  any  Senators  on  his  side  who 
wish  to  be  recognized  before  the  close 
of  business  today  and  finally,  in  any 
event,  upon  the  conclusion  of  my 
statement  on  the  history  of  the  U.S. 
Senate  today,  whether  he  would  have 
any  objection  to  adjourning  over  imtil 
Thursday  imder  the  previous  order,  or 
I  could  put  in  a  quorum  call  at  that 
time  and  alert  him  to  the  fact  that  I 
have  completed  my  statement  and  if 
he  has  further  business  at  that  time,  I 
will  be  glad  to  await  his  arrival  on  the 
floor. 

Bflr.  SIMPSON.  Madam  President,  I 
thank  the  majority  leader.  There  are 
no  objections  to  any  of  the  expressions 


of  the  majority  leader  from  this  side 
of  the  aisle. 

I  coounend  Senator  Btrd  for  his 
continuing  compilation  of  an  extraor- 
dinary history,  which  I  have  been  priv- 
ileged to  note  both  from  the  chair  and 
from  this  side  of  the  aisle.  It  Is  Indeed 
something  that  will  be  of  great  inter- 
est to  this  country  for  many  years  to 
come.  I  commend  him  on  it. 

One  of  the  great  tributes  paid  to  me 
when  I  had  these  awesome  powers  in 
my  hand  before,  in  unknown  days- 
heavens,  to  think  of  it  now,  it  Just  ex- 
cites me — but  you  would  say  to  me, 
"You  go  ahead  and  close  up.  If  you 
need  me,  I  will  be  there;  but,  if  not. 
Just  go  right  ahead."  And  I  always  ap- 
preciated that  trust  and  confidence.  It 
is  the  same  trust  and  confidence  I 
repose  in  you. 

So  when  you  have  completed  that 
interesting  bit  of  history,  I  shall  be 
absent  from  my  chambers  and  you 
may  go  forward,  sir. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Madam  President,  I 
thank  my  friend,  the  very  able  Sena- 
tor from  Wyoming,  the  acting  Repub- 
lican leader. 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  BYRD.  Madam  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent,  then,  that,  upon 
the  conclusion  of  my  statement,  unless 
another  Senator  appears  on  the  fldor 
and  wishes  to  be  recognized  at  this 
time,  the  Senate  then  stand  in  ad- 
joiuTiment  over  until  Thursday  next 
at  the  hour  of  2  p.m.     

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Hear- 
ing no  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(Mr.  GRAHAM  assumed  the  chair.) 


THE  UNITED  STATES  SENATE 
THE  SENATE  AND  WATERGATE 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  historians 
are  constantly  rewriting  our  history. 
The  passage  of  time  helps  them  better 
assess  the  impact  of  events.  New  re- 
search reveals  previously  unknown  in- 
formation that  changes  our  views  of 
the  past.  New  interests  stimulate  us  to 
examine  groups  and  issues  we  previ- 
ously overlooked.  Primarily,  however, 
history  is  rewritten  to  make  the  past 
more  meaningful  to  the  present.  Seek- 
ing to  explain  ciurent  events— bewil- 
dering as  they  can  be  and  often  are— 
we  turn  to  the  past  to  uncover  the 
roots  of  present  problems  and  to  reex- 
amine the  historical  players  and  the 
decisions  they  made.  Thus,  different 
generations  form  different  opinions 
about  the  past.  Such  constant  reevalu- 
ation  may  frustrate  those  who  search 
for  "definitive"  or  "objective"  history, 
but  it  is  exactly  what  brings  history  to 
life  and  makes  it  so  fascinating. 

Take  the  history  of  congressional  in- 
vestigations.. Were  I  speaking  in  the 


Footnotes  a.t  end  of  srUcIe. 


1950's,  I  would  undoubtedly  draw  my 
text  from  Alan  Barth's  Got>emment  by 
Investigation  and  Telford  Taylor's 
Grand  Irutuest,  two  intensely  critical 
studies  of  investigations  by  Congress. 
These  books  were  the  product  of  their 
time.  When  Telford  Taylor  damned 
congressional  investigations  as  "a  most 
potent  and  versatile  engine  of  destruc- 
tion," he  had  in  mind  recent  activities 
by  Senator  Joseph  McCarthy,  the 
Senate  Internal  Security  Subcommit- 
tee, and  the  House  UnAmerican  Ac- 
tivities Conunittee.*  Thirty  years  later, 
scholars  have  reached  vastly  different, 
more  respectful  attitudes  towards  in- 
vestigations, as  demonstrated  by  the 
essays  presented  in  a  five-volume 
series.  Congress  Investigates,  edited  by 
Arthur  Schlesinger,  Jr.*  What  ac- 
coimted  for  this  change?  Clearly  it  was 
the  Watergate  investigations  by  the 
Ervin  Committee  in  the  Senate  and 
the  Judiciary  Committee  in  the  House. 
Watergate  showed  the  vital  necessity 
of  congressional  Investigations,  and  it 
stimulated  historians  to  reinterpret 
past  investigations  imder  this  new 
light. 

These  days,  more  than  a  decade 
after  that  investigation,  Newsvyeek 
magazine  informs  us  that  Richard 
Nixon  is  back,  and  Hofstra  University 
is  sponsoring  a  retrospective  confer- 
ence on  Nixon's  presidency.  For  a 
whole  generation  of  yoiuig  Americans, 
Watergate  has  recessed  into  the  mists 
of  history,  back  along  with  the  Tweed 
Ring,  Credit  Mobilier,  Teapot  Dome, 
and  other  events  of  which  they  have 
heard  but  would  be  hard  pressed  to 
define.  Recently,  a  history  professor 
and  his  family  went  to  see  the  movie 
"Heartburn."  As  they  were  leaving  the 
theater,  his  wife  mentioned  that  one 
of  the  characters  was  based  on  Carl 
Bernstein  of  "All  the  President's 
Men."  Their  20-year-old  son  asked. 
"Who  is  Carl  Bernstein,  and  what  was 
All  the  President's  Men'?"  He  remem- 
bered Watergate  in  general,  but  the 
details  escaped  him. 

Under  such  circumstances,  it  seems 
appropriate  to  devote  one  of  the 
speeches  in  my  continuing  series  on 
the  history  of  the  United  SUtes 
Senate  to  Watergate.  No  matter  what 
one  thinks  of  Richard  Nixon,  he  im- 
planted his  name  on  the  history  of  his 
time.  Between  1952  and  1972,  he  att- 
peared  on  all  but  one  of  the  presiden- 
tial ballots,  a  record  unmatched  by 
any  other  individual  in  American  His- 
tory. Much  of  his  long  and  controver- 
sial career  was  associated  with  the 
Senate.  Although  he  served  Just  two 
years  as  a  United  Staes  senator  from 
California,  he  spent  eight  vice  presi- 
dential years  as  president  of  the 
Senate. 

When  I  came  to  the  Senate  in  1959, 1 
was  sworn  in  by  Vice  President  Nixon. 
Later,  during  his  five  years  as  presi- 
dent, he  sparred  frequently  with  the 
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of  thto  body,  and  it  wu  the 
SeoAfee  tnwttptkm  into  Watergate 
tliak  Ifld  to  hli  rcaicDatioii. 

Iratieally.  Richard  Nixon's  poUtical 
career  ma  betun  and  ended  by  con- 
aiflcuml  investigations.  When  he  ar- 
rtred  here  in  1947  as  a  freshman 
member  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tlvea.  Nixon  was  appointed  to  the 
House  UnAmerlcan  Activities  Commit- 
tee. It  vas  during  that  committee's  in- 
vestigation of  aoeusations  brought  by 
Whittaker  Chambers  against  Alger 
Hiss,  that  mxon  had  become  con- 
vinced of  Chambers'  truthfulness,  had 
stock  with  him  even  after  others  had 
given  iq>.  Nixon's  persistence  seemed 
ultimately  vindicated  when  Hiss  was 
convicted  of  perjury.  The  Hiss  case 
propelled  the  young  congressman  into 
a  race  for  a  Soiate  seat,  which  he  won 
afUar  a  memorably  rancorous  cam- 
pidgn.  Two  years  later,  at  the  age  of 
thlrty-ntne.  Nixon  was  chosen  to  run 
for  vice  president  on  Eisenhower's 
ticket— only  six  years  after  his  first 
race  for  public  office. 

There  was  something  strangely  ad- 
dictive about  Richard  Nixon,  some- 
thing which  drew  the  press,  politicians 
and  voters  back  to  him  time  after 
time,  no  matter  how  often  they  swore 
him  (^.  He  survived  one  crisis  after 
aiwther.  fending  off  accusations  and 
embarrassments  tliat  would  have  de- 
stroyed other  politicians.  Not  for  noth- 
ing did  he  name  his  first  memoir  Six 
Crises.  After  losing  the  presidency  in 
1960  and  the  governorship  of  Califor- 
nia in  1962.  he  annoimced  to  the  press 
that  they  would  not  have  Richard 
Nixon  to  lEldE  around  any  more  be- 
cause he  was  retiring  from  politics. 
then,  remarkably,  he  rose  from  the 
ashes,  fashioned  a  "New  Nixon."  and 
won  the  presidency  in  1968.  A  man  of 
breath-taking  political  boldness,  Nixon 
was  reminiscent  of  some  of  the  earlier 
AiwOTtcMi  political  leaders  whom  I 
have  discussed  in  this  series,  particu- 
larly Aanm  Burr  and  James  G.  Blaine. 
Brilliant,  ambitious,  immensely  capa- 
ble, but  hardly  scrupulous  men.  each 
came  close  to  mastering  the  political 
scene  of  his  era  by  breaking  the  estab- 
lished rules  of  the  game.  Each  in  turn 
was  brought  down  largely  by  his  own 
doings. 

Watogate  was  Nixon's  Waterloo,  al- 
though he  never  gave  much  evidence 
of  fuUy  comprehending  the  magnitude 
of  that  scandal  Not  long  ago,  the  Na- 
tional Archives  released  a  tape  record- 
ing of  one  of  President  Nixon's  conver- 
sations with  Rabbi  Baruch  Korf  f  in 
1974.  In  this  tape,  the  president  dis- 
missed Watergate  as  "the  thinnest 
scandal  in  American  history."*  Just 
three  months  later  Mr.  Nixon  became 
the  first  president  in  oiir  history  to 
resign  from  office.  He  realized  that 
the  House  would  impeach  him.  and 
that  the  great  majority  of  Senators. 
Republicans  and  Democrats  alike, 
would  convict  him  and  remove  him 


from  office.  Nixon  was  not  alone  in  his 
confusion.  Almost  everyone  found  it 
hard  to  fathom  the  motivations 
behind  Watergate.  Why  would  a  Presi- 
dent on  the  brink  of  a  landslide  reelec- 
tion gamble  it  all  with  a  "third-rate 
burglary?"  What  could  the  Watergate 
conspirators  have  hoped  to  have  ac- 
complished that  night  at  the  Demo- 
cratic National  Committee?  Did  Nixon 
iLnow  of  the  scheme,  or  was  it  some- 
thing concocted  by  his  subordinates? 
Hence,  the  familiar  question  wliich 
Senator  Howard  Baker  asked:  "What 
did  the  president  luiow,  and  when  did 
he  Itnow  it?" 

Mr.  President,  to  understand  Water- 
gate and  to  be  fair  to  Richard  Nixon,  I 
would  like  to  review  the  larger  social 
and  political  scene  in  America  during 
the  years  Immediately  prior  to  that  ill- 
fated  burglary.  The  Vietnam  war  was 
still  raging,  a  terrible  war  that  trans- 
formed Lyndon  Johnson  from  a  popu- 
lar president  to  somewhat  of  a  nation- 
al outcast.  The  war  divided  Congress 
and  the  society  as  a  whole  into 
"hawlcs"  and  "doves."  Anti-war  senti- 
ments spread  widely,  especially  on  the 
college  campuses  where  students  and 
faculty  held  teach-ins,  seized  ROTC 
buildings,  and  occupied  the  offices  of 
college  presidents.  Rioters  burned  our 
cities.  Assassinations  deprived  us  of 
some  of  our  inspirational  leaders.  A 
disillusioned  generation  of  young 
people,  once  excited  by  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy's call  to  national  and  internation- 
al service,  now  "dropped  out"  and 
"turned  on."  A  Counter-Culture  es- 
caped into  drugs,  rock  music,  and  com- 
miuial  living.  In  the  meanwliile,  a  con- 
servative bacldash  developed  in  re- 
sponse to  the  campuses  disturbances. 
Black  Power  movement,  and  hippie 
Ufeatyles.  Confrontations  took  place 
between  anti-war  demonstrators  and 
"hard  hats,"  between  flag  burners  and 
flag  wavers.  The  nation  seemed  to  be 
imraveling.* 

Against  this  fiery  backdrop,  the  1968 
presidential  election  took  place,  with 
Richard  Nixon,  Hubert  Humphrey, 
and  George  Wallace  as  the  major  con- 
tenders. Although  Nixon  ran  well 
ahead  in  the  polls  for  most  of  the  cam- 
paioi,  Humphrey  closed  the  gap 
during  the  final  weelss.  Election  night 
was  a  cliff  hanger,  and  not  imtil  the 
next  morning  when  the  final  results 
from  Illinois  came  in  did  he  know  for 
sure  that  Richard  Nixon  liad  been 
elected.  In  his  moment  of  triumph, 
Nixon  recalled  a  sign  held  by  a  small 
girl  at  one  of  his  rallies,  a  sign  that 
read:  "Bring  Us  Together."  As  a 
nation,  we  fervently  hoped  that  he 
could  bring  us  together. 

During  his  campaign,  Nixon  alluded 
to  a  "secret  plan"  to  end  the  war,  and 
as  president  he  instituted  a  "Vietnam- 
izatlon"  program  to  withdraw  Ameri- 
can troops  gradually.  But  not  only  did 
the  war  continue  during  Nixon's  ad- 
ministration, it  spread  across  the  bor- 


ders into  Laos  and  Cambodia.  Massive 
demonstrations  against  the  war  took 
place  in  Washington  and  across  the 
nation.  Nightly  coverage  on  evening 
news  broadcasts  kept  the  war  con- 
stantly before  the  public.  Revelations 
of  the  MJylai  massacre  deeply  shocked 
Americans  and  further  undermined 
popular  tupport  for  the  war.  Publica- 
tion of  the  "Pentagon  Papers"  in  1971 
also  shook  the  Nixon  White  House, 
wliich  established  a  special  unit  known 
as  the  "Pliunbers"  to  clamp  down  on 
govenunent  lealu.  In  the  White 
House,  a  seige  mentality  developed, 
which  presidential  aide  William  Saf  ire 
described  as  an  "us"  versus  "them" 
way  of  thinking.*  The  president's 
counsel,  John  Dean,  saw  the  roots  of 
Watergate  in  this  attitude.  In  testimo- 
ny before  the  Ervin  Committee  he 
said: 

To  one  who  was  in  the  White  House  and 
became  somewhat  familiar  with  its  inner 
workings,  the  Watergate  matter  was  an  in- 
evitable out  growth  of  a  climate  of  excessive 
concern  over  the  poUtical  impact  of  demon- 
strators, excessive  concern  over  leaks,  an  in- 
satiable appetite  for  political  intelligence, 
all  coupl«d  with  a  do-it-yourself  White 
House  staff,  regardless  of  the  law.* 

Diuing  1971  and  1972,  Nixon  aides 
initiated  or  participated  in  a  series  of 
break-ina.  wire-taps,  and  "dirty  triclu," 
all  in  the  name  of  national  security, 
but  really  to  promote  the  reelection  of 
the  president.  The  bungled  burglary  at 
the  Democratic  headquarters  on  June 
17,  1972,  was  not  an  isolated  incident, 
but  part  of  a  whole  chain  of  illicit  epi- 
sodes. In  his  memoirs.  President  Nixon 
insisted  that  he  first  learned  of  the 
break-in  when  he  read  the  newspapers 
at  Key  Biscayne  the  next  morning.  "It 
sounded  preposterous,"  he  wrote.  "I 
dismissed  it  as  some  sort  of  prank." 
However,  days  later  the  president 
learned  from  his  closest  aide,  H.R. 
Haldeman,  that  the  break-in  had  in- 
volved "someone  who  is  on  the  payroll 
of  the  Committee  to  Re-Elect  the 
President."  Nixon  immediately  saw 
the  situation  in  terms  of  public  rela- 
tions. As  he  recorded  in  his  diary: 
"The  problem  here,  of  course,  is  to  get 
somebody  on  the  PR  side  who  will  get 
out  some  of  the  negatives  on  the  other 
side  like  this,  so  that  this  story  Just 
doesn't  api>ear  to  l>e  a  clumsy  attempt 
on  our  part  to  get  information  illegally 
from  the  Democrats." ' 

Nixon's  reaction  was  shared  widely 
in  Washington  and  across  the  natioiL 
Few  people  could  believe  the  presi- 
dent, with  his  commanding  lead  in  the 
polls,  would  Jeopardize  his  position 
with  such  an  inept  and  bungled  oper- 
ation. Washington's  more  prestigious 
joumaliats  did  not  see  much  of  a  story 
there,  and  it  fell  to  two  Junior  report- 
ers on  the  WaahingUm  Post's  local 
staff  to  make  the  first  public  connec- 
tion between  the  Watergate  burglars 
and  the  White  House  staff.  Soon  we 
all  came  to  know  the  names  of  Bob 


Woodward  and  Carl  Bernstein,  and 
avidly  read  their  bylines  in  the  Post 
Senator  George  McGovem.  the  Demo- 
cratic candidate  for  president,  tried  his 
best  to  make  Wategate  a  campaign 
issue,  but  never  generated  much  en- 
thtisiasm  for  it.  On  election  day,  Nixon 
romped  to  one  of  the  greatest  land- 
slide victories  in  presidential  history. 
But  this  strange,  unhappy  man  found 
little  gratification  or  fulfillment  in 
either  the  campaign  or  its  results.  In 
his  memoirs,  Nixon  described  the  cam- 
paign as  "one  of  the  most  frustrating 
and,  in  many  ways,  the  least  satisfying 
of  all."  Recalling  election  night,  Nixon 
added:  "I  am  at  a  loss  to  explain  the 
melancholy  that  settled  over  me  on 
that  victorious  night."  Perhaps  he  rec- 
ognized more  than  did  the  rest  of  us 
how  much  the  cloud  of  Watergate 
hung  over  his  presidency. 

After  ills  reelection,  Richard  Nixon 
went  off  to  Camp  David  to  brood 
atmut  the  next  four  years.  As  he  saw 
it:  "At  the  beginning  of  my  second 
term.  Congress,  the  bureaucracy,  and 
the  media  were  still  worldng  in  concert 
to  maintJiin  the  ideas  and  ideology  of 
the  traditional  Eastern  lil>eral  estali- 
llshment  that  had  come  down  to  1973 
through  the  New  Deal,  the  New  Fron- 
tier, and  the  Great  Society."  Now, 
Nixon  intended  to  implement  the 
more  conservative  ideals  of  what  he 
called  the  "New  Majority."  Congress 
had  resisted  tils  plan  to  reorganize  the 
federal  government,  he  believed,  but 
during  his  second  term  he  would  tri- 
umph, one  way  or  another.  "I  was  a 
man  of  the  Congress,  and  I  was  proud 
of  the  fact,"  Nixon  wrote,  "But  by 
1973  I  had  concluded  that  Congress 
had  become  cumbersome,  undisci- 
plined, isolationist,  fiscally  irresponsi- 
ble, overly  vulnerable  to  pressures 
from  organized  minorities,  and  too 
dominated  by  the  media." 

"My  reading  of  history,"  Nixon  ex- 
plained in  his  memoirs,  "taught  me 
that  when  all  the  leadership  institu- 
tions of  a  nation  become  paralyzed  by 
self-doubt  and  second  thoughts,  that 
nation  cannot  long  survive  unless 
those  institutions  are  either  reformed, 
replaced,  or  circumvented.  In  my 
second  term  I  was  prepared  to  adopt 
whichever  of  these  three  methods— or 
whichever  combination  of  them— was 
necessary."*  Quite  clearly.  President 
Nixon  set  out  to  circumvent  Congress. 
He  impounded  fimds  that  Congress 
appropriated,  he  began  dismantling 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity, 
ignoring  the  laws  that  created  it,  and 
he  conducted  an  interventionist  for- 
eign policy  with  minimum  consulta- 
tion with  congressional  leaders,  and  he 
denied  Congress  necessary  informa- 
tion by  an  extensive  use  of  executive 
privilege  and  presidential  secrecy. 
Many  members  of  Congress  fretted 
over  the  growth  of  the  "Imperial  Pres- 
idency" during  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion, without  Imowing  how  to  respond. 


The  president  seemed  destined  to  get 
his  way.  As  Professor  Arthur  Schlesin- 
ger  has  written:  "Had  Nixon  succeeded 
in  imposing  these  doctrines/of  im- 
poimdment  of  appropriated  funds  and 
unreviewable  executive  privilege/on 
top  of  his  amplified  claims  for  the 
presidential  war-making  power,  he 
would  have  effectively  ended  Congress 
as  a  serious  partner  in  the  constitu- 
tional order."  • 

When  the  93rd  Congress  convened  in 
January  1973,  Watergate  loomed  at 
the  top  of  its  agenda.  Although  the 
scandal  had  not  affected  the  presi- 
dent's reelection,  newsps^^er  stories 
during  the  interregnum  continued  to 
link  the  Committee  to  Reelect  the 
President  with  the  Watergate  bur- 
glars—who were  then  on  trial  in  the 
Court  of  Judge  John  Sirica.  Senator 
Edward  Kennedy  had  already  been  in- 
vestigating Watergate  through  his  Ju- 
diciary subcommittee,  but  Majority 
Leader  Mike  Mansfield  felt  strongly 
that  the  investigation  be  headed  by  a 
senator  who  was  not  a  potential  presi- 
dential candidate.  When  S.  Res.  60  es- 
tablished a  Select  Committee  on  Presi- 
dential Campaign  Activities,  Mansfield 
persuaded  the  venerable  Sam  Ervin  to 
serve  as  its  chairman.  Other  Demo- 
cratic meml>ers  included  Senators 
Herman  Talmadge,  Daniel  Inouye  and 
Joseph  Montoya.  Senators  Howard 
Baker,  Edward  Gumey  and  LoweU 
Welcker  represented  the  Repubicans. 
Senator  Ervin  selected  Georgetown 
law  professor  Sam  Dash  as  chief  coun- 
sel, and  Senator  Baker  appointed  Ten- 
nessee attorney  Fred  Thompson  as  the 
minority  counsel.  Both  of  these  coun- 
sels, by  the  way,  have  written  useful 
memoirs  of  their  experiences  on  what 
became  known  as  the  Ervin  Commit- 
tee, or  Watergate  Committee.'" 

By  all  accounts,  the  choice  of  Sam 
Ervin  to  chair  the  investigation  was  an 
inspired  one.  Senator  Ervin  had  deep 
respect  from  both  sides  of  the  aisle  in 
the  Senate  as  a  defender  of  the  Con- 
stitution. As  his  biographer  later 
wrote:  "In  a  few  short  weelis,  this  self- 
proclaimed  country  lawyer  with  his 
bottomless  barrel  of  aphorisms  from 
Shakespeare,  the  Bible,  and  the  North 
Carolina  mountains,  became  a  nation- 
al symtx>l  of  decency  and  fairness  in 
politics,  the  embodiment  for  many  of 
wisdom,  a  genuine  American  folk 
hero."  Senator  E^rvin  was  not  afraid  to 
follow  any  lead,  to  go  anywhere  the  in- 
vestigation led.  "A  lot  of  people  say, 
well  the  government  is  coming  to  a 
standstill  and  you'd  better  be  careful 
about  how  much  truth  you  find  out; 
you  don't  want  to  wreck  the  govern- 
ment," he  conceded.  "They  say  if  you 
find  the  truth  is  leading  too  close  to 
the  president,  you  must  suppress  the 
truth  because  it's  necessary  to  have  a 
stable  government.  In  reply  to  that,  I 
would  say  that  I  don't  think  you  can 
found  a  government  on  the  suppres- 
sion of  truth:  I  don't  think  a  govern- 


ment or  an  institution  of  that  nature 
will  endure  very  long"  » ' 

When  the  Watergate  Committee 
began  its  worlc.  it  faced  the  ominous 
hurdle  of  "executive  privilege."  Presi- 
dent Nixon  gave  every  intention  of 
using  this  murky  prerogative  to  pre- 
vent the  Senate  committee  from  ex- 
amining relevant  documents  and  ques- 
tioning administration  officials.  As 
Professor  Philip  Kurland  has  written: 
"The  White  House  was  convinced,  and 
with  good  reason,  that  the  greatest 
threat  to  any  disclosure  of  malfea- 
sance was  to  be  found  in  the  commit- 
tee. And  so  President  Nixon  and  his 
staff  made  every  effort  to  frustrate 
and  undermine  the  committee's  activi- 
ties." 

"I'm  satisfied  that  executive  privi- 
lege does  not  cover  wrongdoing,"  said 
Senator  Ervin.  "The  only  thing  in  the 
Constitution  that  covers  wrongdoing  is 
the  self-incrimination  clause,  and  if 
any  of  the  White  House  aides  wish  to 
come  down  and  plead  the  Fifth 
Amendment,  why  the  committee  will 
honor  the  plea."  '* 

On  March  2,  1973,  President  Nixon 
announced  that  he  would  exert  execu- 
tive privilege  to  prevent  White  House 
Counsel  John  Dean  from  appearing 
before  the  Ervin  Committee.  The 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee,  which 
was  then  holding  hearings  on  the 
nomination  of  L.  Patrick  Gray  to  suc- 
ceed J.  Edgar  Hoover  as  director  of  the 
FBI,  suggested  that  it  would  delay 
Gray's  confirmation  untU  Dean  testi- 
fied. The  White  House  refused  to 
comply.  They  decided  that  Mr.  Gray 
was  dispensable,  and  so  they  let  him 
hang  there  and  "twist  slowly,  slowly  in 
the  wind,"  as  John  Erhlichman  later 
so  chillingly  testified. 

Mr.  President,  I  was  not  a  member 
of  the  Watergate  Committee,  but  I  did 
serve  on  the  Senate  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee. I  felt,  as  I  said  at  the  time,  that 
the  Watergate  cloud  hung  heavily 
over  Mr.  Gray,  and  that  he  did  not  de- 
serve such  an  important  post  until  he 
had  made  a  full  accounting  of  his  rela- 
tionship with  the  White  House  and 
with  the  Watergate  inquiry.  On  Febru- 
ary 28,  1973.  I  got  Mr.  Gray  to  admit 
that  the  records  of  the  FBI's  probe 
Into  Watergate  had  been  turned  over 
to  the  president's  counsel,  Mr.  Dean, 
and  that  Dean  had  been  present  when 
FBI  agents  interrogated  other  White 
House  staffers.  But,  as  I  pointed  out, 
Mr.  Gray  had  previously  testified  that, 
after  the  Watergate  break-in,  two  of 
Dean's  aides  had  searched  E.  Howard 
Hunt's  office  in  the  Old  Executive 
Office  Building  (which  is  located  next 
to  the  White  House  and  used  as  an  ex- 
tension of  the  White  House  offices) 
and  had  turned  the  contents  from 
Hunt's  safe  over  to  Dean— and,  yet, 
two  days  later,  during  an  FBI  inter- 
view. Dean  denied  luiowing  whether 
Hunt   had   an   office   at   the   White 
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Hoaw.  I  uked  Mr.  Ormy  if  Dean  had 
lied  to  the  FBI  acenU,  and  he  an- 
swered: "that  Judgment  probably  is 
ooRect."  The  FBI  director's  admission 
in  tain  made  John  Dean  decide  that 
be  moat  tcattf y  before  the  Ervin  Com- 
mittee, irtileh  I  beUere  was  the  major 
taimtwf  point  in  the  investigation. 
(President  Nbton  later  withdrew  Mr. 
Onsr's  nomlnaUon  as  FBI  director). 

Other  drGumatances  also  convinced 
Dean  to  cooperate  with  the  commit- 
tee. On  March  23.  Judge  John  Sirica 
twtvtorf  down  »«»»<»»»iiiw  sentences  to 
the  Watergate  burglars.  However, 
Judge  Starlca  shrewdly  made  these  sen- 
tences provisloaal  to  encourage  the  de- 
fendants to  cooperate  with  the  Feder- 
al grand  Jury  investigating  the  larger 
impUcatixHis  of  Watergate.  One  of  the 
defendants,  Jolm  McCord  met  with 
Ervin  Committee  Special  Counsel  Sam 
Dash  to  provide  evldmce  of  White 
Houae  oompUdty.  specifically  against 
John  Dean  and  Jeb  Stuart  Magruder, 
dqimty  direetM'  of  the  Committee  to 
Reelect  the  President  (known  by  its 
ap|goi«1ately  ominous  acronym  of 
CREEP).  Days  later,  McCord  testified 
before  a  dosed  session  of  the  Ervin 
Committee,  providing  significant  in- 
formation about  payoffs  from  CREEP 
to  the  Watergate  burglars  for  their  si- 
lenoe.'* 

But  before  Dean  and  Bfagruder 
would  testify,  they  demanded  immuni- 
ty frcHn  prosecution,  or  else  they 
would  ezerdse  their  constitutional 
lights  under  the  Fifth  Amendment. 
Special  Prosecutor  Archibald  Cox 
would  have  preferred  that  the  commit- 
tee postpone  its  hearings  until  Judicial 
proceedings  could  begin.  But  the  Ervin 
Comnlttee  voted  to  continue  hearings, 
ma  the  grounds  that  informing  the 
Nati<m  iook.  precedoice  over  court- 
room needs.  Cox  then  asked  that  the 
courts  grant  Immunity  only  on  the 
condition  that  Dean  and  Magruder  be 
prohibited  from  testifying  at  a  tele- 
vised session.  The  committee  respond- 
ed that  the  court  had  no  such  author- 
ity, under  separation  of  powers.  Judge 
Sirica  ruled  on  behalf  of  the  commit- 
tee. "In  hindsight,  perhaps  even  Cox 
would  agree  that  the  televised  testimo- 
ny of  Dean  and  Iflagruder  produced 
lax  more  good  than  harm."  wrote 
James  Hamilton  in  his  study  of  con- 
gressional investigations.  The  Power  to 
Probe.  "It  was  the  testimony  of  these 
two  men  that  first  helped  the  nation 
undostand  the  extent  of  the  Water- 
gate affair  and  the  moral  rot  in  the 
White  Houae."  >« 

With  Dean  and  Magruder  prepared 
to  testify,  the  White  House  made  a 
dramatic  attempt  at  "damage  control." 
On  April  30,  in  a  nationally  televised 
addreaa.  President  Nixon  annoimced 
that  he  was  accepting  the  resignations 
of  his  closest  aides.  HR.  Haldeman 
and  John  whriiffhwiMi,  as  well  as  At- 
torney General  Richard  Kleindiest, 
and  invlied  that  he  had  fired  John 


Deaa.  These  moves  hardly  ended  the 
Watergate  inquiry.  Instead,  they  re- 
vealtd  the  significance  of  the  charges 
and  made  the  press  and  public  even 
more  eager  for  full  disclosure.  In  this 
highly-charged  atmosphere,  the  Ervin 
Committee  opened  its  public  hearings 
on  May  17,  in  the  Caucus  Room  of  the 
Russell  Senate  Office  Biillding.  Senate 
staf t  the  press,  and  the  public  vied  for 
space  in  that  normally  spacious  room, 
while  at  home  the  nation  watched  on 
television. 

Senator  Ervin  opened  the  proceed- 
ings, solenmly.  "If  the  many  allega- 
tions to  this  date  are  true,  then  the 
burtfars  who  broke  into  the  Demo- 
cratic National  Committee  at  the  Wa- 
tergate were,  in  effect,  breaking  into 
the  home  of  every  citizen  of  the 
United  States."  he  said.  "And  if  these 
allegations  prove  to  be  true,  what  they 
were  seeking  to  steal  were  not  the 
Jewds,  money  or  other  property  of 
American  citizens,  but  something 
more  valuable— their  most  precious 
heritage:  the  right  to  vote  in  a  free 
election."  The  committee  then  heard 
startling  evidence  from  a  string  of  wit- 
nesses. James  McCord  produced  the 
first  "bombshell"  by  telling  of  a  series 
of  clandestine  meetings  with  Jack 
Caulfield,  an  administration  official, 
who  had  sought  his  silence  with  prom- 
ises of  executive  clemency.  A  former 
New  York  policeman,  Tony  Ulasewicz, 
provided  some  comic  relief  with  his 
own  version  of  secret  meetings  and 
anonymous  telephone  calls,  but 
niaaewicz  confirmed  that  the  offer  of 
executive  clemency  had  been  made  on 
the  instructions  of  the  president's 
counsel,  John  Dean.  The  committee 
also  heard  how  Hugh  Sloan,  treasiver 
of  CREEP,  had  been  pressured  to 
cover  up  the  cash  payments  he  made 
to  the  Watergate  defendants.  >■ 

By  now  it  was  clear  that  Dean  would 
be  a  star  witness,  and  that  the  success 
or  failure  of  the  hearings  might 
depend  upon  his  candor  and  credibil- 
ity. On  the  advice  of  counsel.  Dean 
had  prepared  a  246-page  statement  re- 
dOlkig  all  that  he  could  about  Water- 
gate and  its  cover-up.  Dean  admitted 
his  own  role,  and  his  personal  use  of 
campaign  finances,  but  more  signifi- 
cantly he  outlined  the  inner  history  of 
the  White  House  response  to  Water- 
gate. Dean  began  his  public  testimony 
on  June  25,  and  it  took  him  a  full  day 
to  retid  his  statement.'* 

Although  Dean  was  simply  reading  a 
statement,  without  cross-examination 
from  the  committee,  his  testimony  was 
riveting  and  his  revelations  shocked 
the  country.  According  to  Sam  Dash. 
"It  presented  a  devastating  mosaic  of 
intrigue,  illegality  and  abuse  of  power 
participated  in  by  the  highest  officials 
in  government,  including  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States."  And  the 
criminal  activity  was  more  serious 
than  the  Watergate  burglary.  The 
president     had     "authorized     illegal 


police-state  methods  and  had  abused 
the  power  of  executive  law  enforce- 
ment agencies  to  crush  dissent  and  to 
destroy  fads  enemies."  In  his  statement 
and  testimony,  Dean  specifically  impli- 
cated Attorney  General  John  Mitch- 
ell, and  Haldeman  and  EhrUchman  in 
the  cover-up  attempts  to  buy  the  Wa- 
tergate burglars'  silence.  Sam  Dash 
asked  him:  "Frankly  and  honestly,  Mr. 
Dean,  when  you  left  the  president  on 
September  15  [1972],  did  you  Just  have 
an  Impreasion  as  to  his  knowledge  of 
the  covep-up,  or  did  you  have  a  convic- 
tion concerning  that?"  Dean  quietly 
replied:  "Mr.  Dash,  there  was  no  doubt 
in  my  mind  that  the  president  was 
aware  of  It." 

Public  opinion  polls  showed  that  sev- 
enty percent  of  the  American  people 
believed  that  John  Dean  was  telling 
the  truth,  but  the  committee  still 
needed  to  find  corroborating  evidence, 
especially  as  it  faced  more  hostile  wit- 
nesses, notably  former  Attorney  Gen- 
eral John  Mitchell,  H.R.  Haldeman. 
and  John  Erhlichman.  In  a  closed- 
door  sestion.  Sam  Dash  reported  to 
the  committee  that  the  president  had 
exerted  executive  privilege  and  denied 
his  request  for  relevant  dociunents. 
Several  senators  recommended  issuing 
the  president  a  subpoena.  Senator 
Howard  Baker,  the  ranking  Republi- 
can, objected  and  siiggested  that  the 
committee  arrange  a  meeting  with  the 
president.  "I  think  if  you  explain  the 
committee's  need  of  these  papers  to 
the  president,  he's  going  to  give  them 
to  us,"  and  added  that  the  chairman 
should  caU  the  president  and  urge 
such  a  meeting.  With  all  of  the  com- 
mittee members  gathered  in  Senator 
Ervin's  office,  the  chairman  put 
through  the  call.  The  others  could 
hear  only  the  chairman's  side  of  the 
conversation,  but  when  he  hung  up, 
his  faced  flushed,  Ervin  told  them: 
"You  know,  the  president  was  shout- 
ing at  me  on  the  other  side  of  that 
telephone  that  all  we  wanted  to  do  is 
to  get  htm.  He  kept  repeating  it,  and  I 
could  hardly  talk  to  him.  But  he  did 
agree  to  a  meeting  next  week."  That 
same  day,  they  learned  that  Nixon 
had  entered  the  hospital;  his  doctors 
reported  he  was  suffering  from  pneu- 
monia.''' 

The  next  day,  the  Watergate  investi- 
gation took  another  dramatic,  unex- 
pected turn.  The  staff  had  been  con- 
ducting painstaking  interrogations  of 
subordinates  in  the  Nixon  White 
House  and  the  Committee  to  Re-EHect 
the  Fteitdent.  checking  one  set  of  tes- 
timony against  another  for  inconslst- 
endes.  "Two  yoimg  majority  staff  mem- 
bers, Scott  Armstrong  and  Gene 
Boyce,  were  questioning  Federal  Avia- 
tion Administrator  Alexander  Butter- 
field,  a  former  White  House  officiaL 
Howard  Uebengood.  then  one  of  Sena- 
tor Baker's  staff  on  the  committee, 
felt  the  minority  should  have  someone 
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present  during  the  interrogation,  and 
sent  Don  Sanders.  After  Armstrong 
completed  some  three  hours  of  ques- 
tioning, Sanders  added  one  of  his  own: 
"John  Dean  has  testified  that  at  the 
end  of  one  conversation  with  the  presi- 
dent he  was  taken  to  a  side  of  the  Oval 
Office  and  addressed  by  the  president 
In  a  very  low  voice  concerning  a  presi- 
dential exchange  with  /Clharles/ 
Colson  about  executive  clemency.  Do 
you  know  of  any  basis  for  the  Implica- 
tion in  Dean's  testimony  that  conver- 
sations in  the  Oval  Office  are  record- 
ed?" Butterfield  siuprlsed  the  three 
men  by  responding  that  he  had  wor- 
ried that  this  question  would  be  asked, 
and  then  proceeded  to  tell  them  of  an 
elaborate  recording  system  In  the 
president's  office  and  other  White 
House  locations.  Thiis,  ironically,  a 
question  from  a  Republican  staff 
member  uncovered  the  most  impor- 
tant piece  of  evidence,  the  White 
House  tapes,  that  would  Implicate 
Richard  Nixon  in  the  Watergate 
cover-up  and  end  his  presidency." 

While  Butterfleld's  admission  made 
the  committee's  case,  it  also  diverted 
attention  from  the  hearings  to  the  ef- 
forts of  obtain  the  tapes,  and  to  learn 
what  was  on  them.  As  Ftofessor  Kur- 
land  has  noted,  the  tapes  made  even 
the  testimony  of  Haldeman  and  Elhr- 
lichman  seem  "anticllmactlc."  Both 
men  disclaimed  knowledge  of  or  re- 
sponsibility for  the  events  surrounding 
Watergate,  but  nobody  believed  them; 
nor  did  many  believe  their  claims  that 
the  president  was  Innocent  of  knowl- 
edge or  Involvement  in  the  affair.  The 
Senate  Watergate  Ckimmittee  hearings 
recessed  In  August  and  resumed  again 
In  September,  but  they  never  again 
captiu-ed  the  attention  they  had 
during  John  Dean's  testimony.  Other 
events  predominated:  the  "Saturday 
Night  Massacre,"  in  which  Attorney 
General  Elliot  Richardson  resigned 
rather  than  carry  out  President 
Nixon's  order  to  fire  Special  Prosecu- 
tor Archibald  Cox  (Nixon  objected  to 
Cox's  persistent  efforts  to  obtain  the 
White  House  tapes);  the  resignation  of 
Vice  President  Splro  Agnew,  over  an 
unrelated  case  of  bribery  and  income 
tax  evasion;  Nixon's  release  of  an 
edited  version  of  the  tapes  (one  with  a 
mysterious  eighteen-and-a-half  minute 
gap);  the  efforts  of  the  new  Special 
Prosecutor.  Leon  Jaworskl,  to  see  the 
unedited  tapes;  and  on  July  24,  1974, 
the  Supreme  Court's  unanimous  deci- 
sion in  United  States  v.  Nixon,  that 
"executive  privilege"  did  not  entitle 
the  president  to  withhold  his  tape  re- 
cordings from  a  crlmliud  proceeding. 
That  same  day,  the  House  Judldary 
Committee  took  up  articles  of  im- 
peachment against  President  Nixon. 

The  opening  of  the  White  House 
tapes  provided  the  "smoking  gun"  that 
had  long  been  missing  from  the  Wa- 
tergate investigation:  the  direct  link 
between  the  president  and  the  cover- 


up.  A  tape  recording  on  June  23,  1972, 
six  days  after  the  Watergate  break-in, 
revealed  that  Nixon  and  Haldeman 
conspired  to  use  the  Ontral  Intelli- 
gence Agency  to  head  off  an  FBI  in- 
vestigation of  the  burglary.  This  reve- 
lation eroded  what  little  was  left  of 
the  president's  support  on  Capitol 
Hill,  and  his  impeachment  and  remov- 
al seemed  a  foregone  conclusion. 
Nixon  chose  to  resign  instead,  on 
August  9. 1974. 

In  contrast  to  these  momentous 
events,  publication  of  the  Watergate 
Committee's  final  report  in  Jime  1974 
was  a  modest  happening,  but  the  1250- 
page  report  became  the  most  detailed 
chronicle  of  the  wrongdoing  in  the 
Nixon  administration.  The  report  also 
proposed  certain  reforms  to  avoid— or 
at  least  to  deal  with— futiuc  Water- 
gates.  One  of  these  reforms  was  the 
law  which  currently  permits  the  attor- 
ney general  to  request  appointment  of 
an  "Independent  couinsel"— in  effect,  a 
special  prosecutor.  This  provision  hss 
gone  into  effect  several  times  subse- 
quently, during  the  Charter  and 
Reagan  administrations.  Several  other 
Important  reforms  grew  out  of  the 
Watergate  Investigation,  even  though 
they  were  not  directly  the  product  of 
the  Ervin  Committee.  The  War 
Powers  Act  of  1973,  which  Congress 
passed  over  President  Nixon's  veto,  re- 
quired the  president  to  consult  with 
Congress  within  forty-eight  hours  of 
sending  combat  troops  abroad  or  en- 
gaging in  military  action.  The  Con- 
gressional Budget  and  Impoundment 
Act  of  1974  provided  that  Congress,  by 
a  majority  vote,  could  force  the  spend- 
ing of  appropriated  monies  which  the 
president  tried  to  Impound.  These  bills 
significantly  advanced  the  reassertion 
of  congressional  power  and  authority, 
but  neither  bill  would  have  been  possi- 
ble without  the  revelations  of  Water- 
gate. 

While  the  Watergate  investigation 
destroyed  many  reputations,  it  also 
drew  national  attention  to  the  pur- 
poses and  positive  accomplishments  of 
congressional  investigations,  and  to 
the  ability  of  the  committee  members. 
Senator  Sam  Ervin  became  a  national 
hero,  a  new  "Uncle  Sam."  who  stood 
for  honesty  and  principle.  >•  The  rank- 
ing Republican.  Howard  Baker,  also 
emerged  from  his  difficult  assignment 
with  deep  respect,  both  in  the  Senate 
and  the  nation,  which  laimched  his 
later  career  as  both  minority  and  ma- 
jority leader  of  the  United  States 
Senate,  and  as  a  candidate  for  the 
presidency  of  the  United  States. 

At  the  height  of  the  Watergate  scan- 
dal, some  of  President  Nixon's  defend- 
ers warned  that  such  intense  congres- 
sional scrutiny  would  destroy  not  only 
Richard  Nixon  but  the  presidency  as 
well.  Those  fears  did  not  materialize. 
Few  scholars  have  done  more  to  pro- 
mote the  concept  of  a  strong  presiden- 
cy In  their  writing  than  has  Arthur 


Schlesinger,  Jr.,  but  as  Professor 
Schlesinger  reminds  us  in  his  most 
recent  book.  The  Cydet  of  American 
History,  "the  Constitution  intends  a 
strong  Presidency  with  an  equally 
strong  system  of  accountability."  *<* 
Accountability  is  the  very  heart  of  our 
system  of  checks  and  balances,  and 
congressional  investigations  provide  an 
important  mechanism  for  its  achieve- 
ment, by  checking  the  abuses  of  exec- 
utive power  and  proposing  legislative 
remedies.  The  Watergate  Committee, 
through  its  seriousness,  diligence,  and 
ultimate  success,  reminded  us  of  this 
truth,  and  continues  to  serve  as  a 
model  for  our  times. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Rccord 
footnotes  to  "The  Senate  and  the  Wa- 
tergate" and  "Watergate:  Chronology 
of  the  Crisis." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

POOTROTES  TO  "THE  SKHATX  AND  WATnCATX" 

'  Alan  Barth,  Government  By  Investiga- 
tion (New  York,  1955);  TeUord  Taylor. 
Orand  Iwptest,  The  Story  of  Congrestiorud 
Investigation  (New  York,  1955). 

■Arthur  M.  Schlesinger.  Jr.  ttoA  Roger 
Bnms,  eds.,  Con^reM  Investigates:  A  Docu- 
mented History.  1792-1974  (New  York, 
1975).  5  vols. 

■  Washington  Post.  4  September  1986. 

•  See  Allen  J.  Itfatusow,  The  Unrav^ing  of 
America:  A  History  of  Liberalism  in  the 
1960s  (New  York.  1984).  and  James  GUbert 
Another  Chance-  Postwar  America,  1945- 
i9SS  (New  York.  1981). 

>  William  Saflre.  Before  the  Fall  (Garden 
aty.  1975). 

•  VS.  Senate,  Select  (Committee  on  Presi- 
dential Campaign  Activities.  Presidential 
Campaign  Activities  of  1972.  93rd  Congress, 
1st  sess..  Book  3.  957-9. 

^  Rlch&rd  M.  Nixon.  RN:  The  Memories  of 
Richard  Nixon  (New  York.  1978).  625-8. 

•  Ibid..  665,  717.  763. 

•  Arthur  M.  Schlesinger,  Jr.,  The  Cycles  of 
American  History  (Boston.  1986),  380. 

>o  Samuel  Dash.  Chief  Counsel,  Inside  the 
Ervin  Committee— The  Untold  Story  of  Wa- 
teroate  (New  York.  1976);  Fred  D.  Thomp- 
son, At  That  Point  In  Time:  The  Inside  Story 
of  the  Senate  Watergate  Committee  (New 
York.  1975). 

' '  Paul  R.  (Hancy.  Just  a  Country  Lawyer 
A  Biography  of  Senator  Sam  Ervin  (Bloom- 
ington.  1974).  5.  13. 

»PhlUp  B.  Kurland.  "The  Watergate  In- 
quiry, 1973,"  In  Schlesinger  and  Bnms,  Con- 
gress  Investigates.  V:201;  Sam  J.  Ervin,  Jr., 
The  Whole  Truth:  The  Watergate  Conspiracy 
(New  York.  1980).  32-6. 

"Dash,  Chief  CounsO,  27-48. 

■  «  James  Hamilton.  TTie  Power  to  Probe:  A 
Study  of  Congressional  Investigations  (New 
York.  1976).  22. 

"Dash,  Chief  Counsel,  125-35. 
"  Kurland,  "The  Watergate  Inquiry,"  212. 
"  Dash.  Chief  Counsel,  162-75. 
"  Thompson,  At  That  Point  in  Time.  81-5. 
■ '  Cnancy,  Just  a  Country  Lawyer.  300. 
>°  Schlesinger,    The   Cycles  of  American 
HUtory.  277-336. 
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CHMW0L06T  or  THS  Crisis 

lt7S 

June  IT.  Five  men  carrying  electronic  sur- 
veOluiee  equipment  were  arrested  In  the 
Democratic  National  Committee  HeadQuar- 
ten  In  tbe  Watercate  office  buUdins  in 
Waalilncton.  D.C. 

July  1.  Vormer  Attorney  Qmeral  John  N. 
Mltdhell  realsned  as  manager  of  President 
mxon's  re-election  campaign. 

Aug.  1.  Tbe  FBI  and  tbe  General  Account- 
ing Office  (OAO)  began  investigations  of 
tbe  flnaDoes  of  tbe  Committee  to  Re-elect 
tbe  President  after  The  Waahington  Po*t  re- 
ported tbat  a  >2S,000  check  intended  for 
Ptssidcnt  Nixon's  campaign  had  been  depos- 
ited in  tbe  account  of  one  of  the  five  Water- 
ffOeborglan. 

Aug.  29.  At  a  news  conference.  President 
Nixon  said  tbat  after  a  complete  Investiga- 
tion of  tbe  June  17  Incident  by  White  House 
Counsel  John  W.  Dean  m.  Nixon  could  de- 
dare  "categorically"  that  "no  one  in  the 
White  House  staff,  no  one  in  this  adminis- 
tration, preaenUy  employed,  was  involved  in 
this  very  Umre  incident." 

Sept  IS.  A  federal  grand  Jury  indicted  the 
five  men  caught  in  the  Democratic  head- 
quarters—James W.  McCord  Jr.,  Bernard  L. 
Barker,  Frank  A.  Sturgls.  Eugenic  R.  Marti- 
net, and  VlrgHio  R.  Gonzales— and  two 
former  Nixtm  aldec  O.  Gordon  Llddy,  coun- 
sel to  tbe  Finance  Committee  to  Re-elect 
tbe  President  and  E.  Howard  Htmt,  Jr.,  a 
former  White  House  consultant.  The  seven 
were  cbaiged  with  oonmlracy,  burglary  and 
vkdation  of  federal  wiretapping  laws  in  con- 
nection with  tbe  June  17  break-in. 

Oct.  19.  The  WaahingUm  Post  reported 
that  tbe  Committee  to  Re-Elect  the  Presi- 
dent bad  directed  a  networii  of  political  es- 
pionage, ff"^rM-»H  by  a  secret  committee 
fund  controlled  by  former  Nixon  campaign 
manager  John  N.  Mitchell. 

Oct.  IS.  The  Waihington  Pott  reported 
tbat  Donald  H.  Segretti.  recruiter  of  under- 
cover agents  for  tbe  political  espionage  cam- 
paign, named  Dwigbt  U  Ctaapin,  Nixon's  ap- 
pointments secretary  as  one  of  his  contacts 
In  the  operation. 

Oct  33.  Time  magazine  reported  that  Se- 
gretti was  hired  by  Cbapin  and  White 
House  aide  Gordcm  Strachan  and  was  paid 
by  Herbert  W.  g'«ii»it»i'h,  Nixon's  personal 
attorney. 

Oct  3S.  TTu  Wathington  Pott  named  HJt. 
Haldeman.  White  House  chief  of  staff,  as 
one  of  tbe  Ave  men  authorized  to  approve 
payments  from  the  secret  cash  fund  financ- 
ing tbe  political  intelligence  operation. 

Nov.  7.  Nixon  was  re-elected  President 
with  more  than  60  percent  of  the  popular 
vote. 

1S13 

Jan.  8.  The  trial  of  the  sevm  men  accused 
in  connection  with  the  June  17  break-in 


Jan.  11.  VB.  District  Court  Judge  John  J. 
Sirica  accepted  a  guilty  plea  from  defendant 
Hunt 

Jan.  15.  Four  more  of  the  Watergate 
break-In  defendants— Barker,  Sturgls,  Mar- 
tinea  and  Onoalez— pleaded  guilty. 

Jan.  30.  Tbe  remaining  defendants  in  the 
Watergate  break-in  trial- Uddy  and 
McCord— were  found  guilty  of  conspiracy, 
burglary  and  wiretapping. 

Feb.  7.  The  Senate  approved  by  a  77-0 
vote  a  resolution  creating  the  Senate  Select 
Committee  on  Presidential  Campaign  Ac- 
tivltlea  (known  as  tbe  Senate  Watergate 
Oonmittee).  to  Investigate  and  study  "the 
extent ...  to  which  Illegal,  improper,  or  un- 


ethical activities"  occurred  in  the  1072  Pres- 
idential campaign  and  election. 

March  5.  An  FBI  memorandum,  disclosed 
during  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  hear- 
ings on  the  nomination  of  L.  Patrick  Gray 
in  as  director  of  the  FBI,  said  that  officials 
of  the  Nixon  re-election  committee  had 
tried  to  Impede  the  FBI  investigation  of  the 
Wat4DYate  Incident. 

March  23.  Judge  Sirica  sentenced  six  of 
the  seven  Watergate  defendants.  Liddy,  who 
was  described  as  the  mastermind  of  the 
break-in  and  bugging,  was  sentenced  to  a 
term  of  six  years  and  eight  montlis  to  20 
years  in  prison.  Hunt,  Barker,  Martinez, 
Sturgis  and  Gonzalez  were  sentenced  provi- 
sion^y  to  the  maximum  sentence  of  35 
years  for  Hunt  and  40  years  for  the  other 
four. 

Judge  Sirica  postponed  sentencing 
McCord  and  read  a  letter  sent  him  by 
McCord  on  March  19.  It  said,  in  part: 
"Thoe  was  political  pressure  applied  to  the 
defendants  to  plead  guilty  and  remain 
silent.  Perjury  occurred  during  the  trial  in 
matters  highly  material  to  the  very  struc- 
ture, orientation  and  impact  of  the  govern- 
ment's case  and  to  the  motivation  and 
intent  of  the  defendants.  Others  involved  in 
the  Watergate  operation  were  not  identified 
during  the  trial  when  they  could  have 
been." 

March  24.  Samuel  Dash,  counsel  to  the 
Senate  Watergate  Committee,  said  that 
McCord  has  begun  giving  him  "a  full  and 
honeet  account"  of  the  Watergate  affair. 

77i«  Lot  Angeles  Times  reported  that 
McCord  had  told  Dash  that  White  House 
Counsel  Dean  and  former  Nixon  campaign 
aide  Jeb  Stuart  Magruder  knew  of  the  plans 
to  break  into  the  Democratic  headquarters 
and  bug  it. 

March  29.  TTie  Washington  Post  reported 
that  McCord  told  the  Senate  Watergate 
Committee  that  Liddy  told  him  the  bugging 
plans  had  been  approved  by  Mitchell— and 
were  luiown  in  advance  by  Charles  W. 
Colson.  former  special  counsel  to  President 
Nixon. 

AprU  S.  At  the  nominee's  request.  Presi- 
dent Nixon  withdrew  the  nomination  of 
Gray  as  permanent  FBI  director.  Confirma- 
tion of  Gray  became  unlikely  after  he  re- 
vealed to  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee 
during  hearings  on  his  nomination  that  he 
had  turned  over  FBI  files  of  the  Watergate 
invegtigation  to  White  House  Counsel  Dean. 

April  17.  At  a  news  conference.  President 
Nixon  said  that  there  had  been  'major  new 
devdopments"  in  the  Watergate  case  and 
that  he  had  begun  "intensive  new  inquiries" 
into  the  affair  "as  a  result  of  serious 
chaises  which  came  to  my  attention." 

April  19.  Attorney  General  Richard  G. 
Kleitidienst  removed  himself  from  further 
Involvement  in  the  Watergate  case,  citing 
his  earlier  working  relationships  with  Nixon 
administration  officials  now  implicated  in 
the  matter. 

April  27.  At  the  trial  of  two  men  charged 
with  stealing  and  publishing  the  Pentagon 
Papers— Daniel  Ellsberg  and  Anthony 
Rusgo— UJ3.  District  Court  Judge  W.  Mat- 
thew Byrne  Jr.  read  a  secret  memorandum 
in  court  saying  that  E.  Howard  Hunt  and  G. 
Gordon  Uddy  had  burglarized  the  office 
and  files  of  EUsberg's  former  psychiatrist, 
Daniel  Fielding. 

AprU  30.  President  Nixon  announced  the 
resignations  of  his  chief  of  staff  Haldeman, 
his  chief  domestic  advisor  John  D.  Ehrlich- 
man.  Dean  and  Attorney  General  Klein- 
dleist.  He  announced  that  he  was  nominat- 
ing Secretary  of  Defense  Elliot  L.  Richard- 
son as  the  new  attorney  general. 


After  tht  reaignatlons  were  announced  by 
White  Hogse  press  secretary  Ronald  L.  Zie- 
gler,  NixoB  addressed  the  nation  via  televi- 
sion, taking  full  re^mnsibllity  for  any  im- 
proper activities  connected  with  his  1072 
campaign.  Nixon  said  he  did  not  leam  of  the 
true  proportions  of  the  Watergate  case  untU 
March  1073  when  "new  information"  sug- 
gested "there  had  been  an  effort  to  conceal 
the  facts  both  from  the  public  and  from  me. 
As  a  result,"  he  continued,  "on  March  21,  I 
personally  assumed  the  responsibility  for 
coordinating  intensive  new  inquiries  into 
the  matter." 

"There  oan  be  no  whitewash  at  the  White 
House,"  Nixon  asserted. 

May  I.  A  summary  of  an  interview  on 
April  27  by  FBI  agents  with  Ehrllchman.  re- 
leased by  Judge  Byrne  to  defense  counsel  in 
the  Pentagon  Papers  case,  disclosed  that 
Nixon  ha4  directed  Ehrllchman  to  under- 
take an  iadependent  investigation  of  that 
case  which  had  led  to  the  Fielding  burglary 
by  Himt  and  Liddy. 

The  Senate  by  voice  vote  approved  a  reso- 
lution asking  Nixon  to  appoint  a  special 
prosecutor  for  the  Watergate  case. 

May  5.  Egll  Krogh  Jr.,  a  former  White 
House  aid«  now  undersecretary  of  transpor- 
tation, tock  full  responsibility  for  the  Field- 
ing break-In  in  an  affidavit  filed  in  the  Pen- 
tagon Papers  case.  Krogh  was  part  of  a  spe- 
cial White  House  investigative  unit  working 
to  stop  legks  of  government  information  to 
the  press;  the  group  was  nicknamed  the 
White  House  "plumbers."  Krogh  resigned  as 
transportation  undersecretary  May  9. 

May  10.  Four  men,  includhig  two  former 
Nixon  cabinet  officers,  Mitchell  and  Mau- 
rice H.  Stans,  former  commerce  secretary 
and  Nixon  campaign  finance  chairman,  were 
indicted  by  the  federal  grand  jury  in  New 
York  on  Oharges  of  conspiring  to  arrange  a 
secret  $200,000  contribution  to  the  Presi- 
dent's 1978  re-election  campaign. 

May  11.  The  Pentagon  Papers  trial  ended 
abruptly,  as  Judge  Byrne  dismissed  all 
charges  of  espionage,  theft  and  conspiracy 
against  Ellsberg  and  Russo  and  declared  a 
mistrial  because  of  government  misconduct. 
May  14.  William  Ruckelshaus,  acting  FBI 
director,  reported  that  records  of  17  wire- 
taps of  newsmen  and  government  officials 
from  May  1069  to  February  1971  had  been 
found  in  the  White  House  safe  of  former 
presidential  adviser  Ehrllchman. 

May  17.  The  seven-member  Senate  Select 
Committee  on  Presidential  Campaign  Ac- 
tivities, chaired  by  Sen.  Sam  J.  Ervin  Jr.  (D. 
N.C.),  opened  its  hearings  on  the  Watergate 
case. 

May  18.  Attorney  General-designate  Rich- 
ardson said  he  would  appoint  Harvard  Law 
School  professor  Archibald  Cox  as  the  spe- 
cial prosecutor  for  the  Watergate  case. 

Convicted  Watergate  conspirator  McCord 
began  testifjring  before  the  Senate  commit- 
tee describing  White  House  pressure  to  get 
him  to  keep  silent  and  plead  guilty  in  return 
for  eventual  executive  clemency. 

hUy  22.  President  Nixon  released  a  4,000- 
word  staliement  in  which  he  conceded  for 
the  first  time  that  there  had  been  "wide- 
ranging  efforts"  in  the  White  House  to 
cover  up  aspects  of  the  Watergate  case  but 
denied  that  they  took  place  with  his  approv- 
al or  knowledge.  The  White  House  coverup 
efforts.  Nixon  asserted,  were  linked  to  his 
desire  to  protect  national  seciuity  by  pre- 
venting disclosure  of  intelligence  operations. 
June  6.  Hugh  W.  Sloan  Jr.,  who  resigned 
as  treasurer  of  the  Finance  Committee  to 
Re-elect  the  President  shortly  after  the 
June  17,  1972,  break-in.  told  the  Senate  Wa- 


tergate Committee  of  Dean's  efforts  to  per- 
suade him  to  plead  the  Fifth  Amendment  at 
the  Miami  trial  of  Watergate  break-in  con- 
spirator Barker  and  attempts  by  NUon  cam- 
paign officials  Magruder  and  Frederick  C. 
lARue  to  get  him  to  falsify  financial  trans- 
actions between  campaign  officials  and  the 
bugging  team. 

He  said  he  had  resigned  rather  than  per- 
jure himself. 

June  14.  Magruder,  testifying  before  the 
Senate  Watergate  Committee,  admitted  his 
own  complicity  in  the  scheme  to  spy  on  the 
Democrats  and  acknowledged  that  he  had 
perjured  himself  before  the  grand  Jury.  He 
also  testified  that  Mitchell  had  approved 
plans  for  the  break-in  and  had  participated 
In  a  coverup  of  the  Incident. 

June  25.  Dean  appeared  before  the  com- 
mittee, testifying  under  a  grant  of  limited 
immunity.  He  said  that  the  President  was 
aware  of  the  coverup  as  early  as  September 
1972.  citing  a  number  of  specific  conversa- 
tions he  had  with  the  President  in  which  he 
found  presidential  Icnowledge  of  the  cover- 
up.  These  conversations  included  ones 
taking  place  on  Sept.  15,  1972,  Feb.  27  and 
28.  1973,  March  13  and  21,  1973,  and  AprU 
15,  1973. 

During  the  AprU  15  conversation  Dean 
said  he  told  Nixon  he  had  been  telling  his 
story  to  federal  prosecutors.  Nixon,  he  said, 
then  began  asking  "leading  questions  which 
made  me  think  that  the  conversation  was 
being  taped."  Dean  said  they  discussed  the 
Watergate  affair,  and  during  the  conversa- 
tion Nixon  told  him  he  had  been  Joking 
when  he  made  the  comment  about  how  easy 
it  would  be  to  get  the  $l-milllon  for  Water- 
gate hush  money. 

July  10.  Former  Attorney  General  BUtch- 
eU,  once  Nixon's  closest  political  adviser,  ap- 
peared before  the  Senate  committee  and  ad- 
mitted that  he  never  had  warned  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Watergate  scandal  because  he 
wanted  to  "keep  the  lid  on  through  the  elec- 
tion," and  later  because  the  luiowledge 
"would  affect  his  (Nixon's)  presidency." 

According  to  MitcheU,  the  President,  if  in- 
formed of  the  coverup,  would  have  "lowered 
the  boom"  on  his  aides,  and  a  whole  catalog 
of  White  House  "horror  stories"  would  have 
been  revealed. 

Contradicting  the  sworn  testimony  of 
former  White  House  and  campaign  officials, 
MltcheU  denied  he  approved  in  advance  the 
1972  bugging  operations  against  the  Demo- 
crats. He  said  he  had  attended  meetings 
where  there  was  discussion  of  the  plan,  but 
had  never  approved  it. 

July  16.  Alexander  P.  Butterfield,  admin- 
istrator of  the  Federal  Aviation  Administra- 
tion and  former  aide  to  Haldeman.  was  a 
surprise  witness  before  the  Senate  commit- 
tee. Butterfield  revealed  that  beginning  in 
the  spring  of  1971  devices  were  installed  in 
the  President's  White  House  and  Executive 
Office  BuUding  offices  which  automaticaUy 
taped  aU  of  Nixon's  conversations. 

Later  in  the  afternoon,  the  White  House 
acknowledged  that  aU  of  Nixon's  conversa- 
tions since  early  1971  had  been  recorded. 

FoUowlng  Butterfield's  vpearance,  Kalm- 
bach.  one  of  President  Nixon's  personal  law- 
yers, began  testifying  before  the  committee. 
Kalmbach's  name  had  been  mentioned  in 
connection  with  the  raising  of  hush  money 
for  the  seven  convicted  Watergate  conspira- 
tors, Kalmbach  admitted  that  he  had  raised 
$160,000  but  denied  knowledge  of  the  cover- 
up.  He  said  he  thotight  the  money  was  for 
family  support  and  lawyers'  fees. 

July  17.  Claiming  executive  prlvUege, 
Nixon  ordered  the  Secret  Service  to  with- 


hold from  the  Senate  investigating  conunit- 
tee  aU  information  about  secretly  made  re- 
cordings of  the  President's  White  House 
conversations.  In  response,  the  committee 
sent  a  letter  to  Nixon  asking  his  "coopera- 
tion in  making  available  to  the  conunittee 
records  and  tapes  which  are  relevant"  to  its 
investigation. 

July  23.  President  Nixon  refused  to  aUow 
either  the  Senate  committee  or  the  special 
prosecutor  access  to  relevant  White  House 
tapes.  In  a  letter  to  Sen.  Ervin,  Nixon  said 
that  to  allow  such  access  would  violate  the 
constitutional  doctrine  of  separation  of 
powers. 

The  Senate  committee  voted  unaiUmously 
to  subpoena  relevant  tapes  and  White 
House  documents.  Special  Prosecutor  Cox 
announced  he  too  would  seek  a  subpoena. 
Three  subpoenas— two  from  the  committee 
and  one  from  the  Watergate  special  pros- 
ecutor—were accepted  at  the  White  House 
late  in  the  afternoon. 

July  24.  EhrUchman  speared  before  the 
Senate  Watergate  Committee,  saying  that 
he  welcomed  the  opportunity  to  "refute 
every  charge  of  illegal  conduct  on  my  part." 

JiUy  26.  Nixon  rejected  the  subpoenas 
from  the  Senate  committee  and  the  special 
prosecutor,  both  of  whom  then  went  to  fed- 
eral court  to  ask  that  their  subpoenas  be  en- 
forced. (White  House  deputy  press  secretary 
Gerald  Warren  said  that  Nixon  would  abide 
by  a  "definitive"  Supreme  Court  decision  on 
the  issue.) 

July  30.  Former  White  House  Chief  of 
Staff  Haldeman  began  his  appearance 
before  the  Senate  Watergate  Committee, 
denjring  that  he  had  any  role  in  the  coverup 
or  that  the  President  had  any  luiowledge  of 
the  coverup  but  admitting  that  he  had  dis- 
bursed cash  for  poUtical  "dirty  tricks." 

Aug.  2.  Richard  M.  Helms,  former  director 
of  the  Central  InteUlgence  Agency  (CIA), 
told  the  Senate  committee  of  White  House 
efforts  to  involve  the  CIA  in  the  coverup, 
and  to  use  the  CIA  to  head  off  FBI  investi- 
gations of  Watergate. 

Aug.  3.  L.  Patrick  Gray  III  told  the  Senate 
committee  that  he  had  destroyed  docu- 
ments from  E.  Howard  Hunt's  office  safe 
which  he  was  given  by  Dean  and  EhrUch- 
man with  the  admonition  that  they  "clearly 
should  not  see  the  light  of  day." 

Aug  15.  President  Nixon,  in  a  televised  ad- 
dress, again  denied  any  prior  awareness  of 
the  Watergate  break-in  or  the  coverup. 

Aug.  29.  Judge  Sirica  ordered  Nixon  to 
turn  over  to  him  the  tape  recordings  sub- 
poenaed by  the  Watergate  special  prosecu- 
tor for  use  before  the  grand  Jury.  Sirica 
ruled  that  he  could  only  decide  the  vaUdity 
of  Nixon's  claim  of  executive  privUege  to 
protect  the  tapes  from  this  use  if  he  himself 
inspected  the  tapes. 

Aug.  30.  Nixon  and  his  lawyers  decided  to 
appeal  Sirica's  ruling  as  inconsistent  with 
the  separation  of  powers  and  the  need  to 
preserve  the  confidentlaUty  of  private  presi- 
dential conversations. 

Sept.  4.  EhrUchman,  Krogh,  Liddy  and 
David  R.  Young,  a  former  aide  to  Henry  A. 
Kissinger,  presidential  assistant  for  national 
security  affairs,  were  indicted  by  a  Los  An- 
geles cotmty  grand  jury  for  the  burglary  of 
the  office  of  EUsberg's  psychiatrist. 

Sept.  24.  Hunt  testlfed  before  the  Senate 
Watergate  Committee,  aUeglng  that  Colson 
was  aware  early  in  1972  of  the  large-scale  in- 
telligence plan  which  led  to  the  June  17 
break-in.  Hunt  described  his  work  for  the 
White  House  as  one  of  the  "plumbers"  and 
his  involvement  in  the  Watergate  break-in. 

Oct.  1.  Segretti  pleaded  guUty  to  three 
misdemeanor  charges  for  his  "dirty  tricks" 


acUvity  during  the  1972  presidential  elec- 
tion campaign. 

Oct.  3.  Appearing  under  a  limited  grant  of 
Immunity,  SegretU  told  the  Senate  Water- 
gate Committee  about  the  "dirty  tricks"  he 
had  engaged  in  during  the  1972  riwpaigr. 
He  said  he  reported  regtilarly  to  Chapin. 
then  the  President's  appointments  secre- 
tary. 

Oct.  10.  Vice  President  ^iro  T.  Agnew, 
vlrtuaUy  untouched  by  the  Watergate  scan- 
dal, resigned  his  office  after  pleading  no 
contest  to  a  charge  of  income  tax  evasion. 
Agnew  entered  his  plea  before  UA  District 
Court  Judge  Walter  E.  Hoffman  in  Balti- 
more. He  was  sentenced  to  three  years  of 
unsupervised  probation  and  a  $10,000  fine. 

Oct.  12.  President  Nixon  announced  that 
House  Minority  Leader  Gerald  R.  Ford  (R. 
Mich.)  was  his  choice  to  fUl  the  vice  presi- 
dential vacancy. 

In  a  5-2  decision,  the  VS.  Circtiit  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia  upheld 
Judge  Sirica's  Aug.  29  ruling  that  President 
Nixon  should  surrender  to  the  court  subpoe- 
naed tape  recordings  relevant  to  the  Water- 
gate case. 

Oct.  19.  Nixon  released  a  statement  saying 
he  would  not  seek  Supreme  Court  review  of 
the  appeals  court  ruling.  Instead,  he  offered 
to  supply  Judge  Sirica  and  the  Senate  com- 
mittee with  a  statement  of  the  contents  of 
the  tapes,  which  he  would  prepare.  Sen. 
John  C.  Steimls  (D  Miss.)  would  be  given 
full  access  to  the  tapes  in  order  to  verify  the 
accuracy  of  the  sUtement  The  special  pros- 
ecutor was  to  make  "no  further  attempt .  .  . 
to  subpoena  stiU  more  tapes  or  other  presi- 
dential papers  of  a  similar  nature." 

Cox  explained  that  he  could  not  comply 
with  the  proposal  because  it  would  "defeat 
the  fair  administration  of  Justice." 

Oct.  20.  Cox,  at  an  afternoon  press  confer- 
ence said  he  had  no  intention  of  resigning. 

To  accept  Nixon's  proposal  would  create 
"insuperable  difficulties"  for  Mm  u  pros- 
ecutor, Cox  said.  He  complained  of  "repeat- 
ed frustration"  in  his  attempts  to  get  infor- 
mation from  the  White  House  about  Water- 
gate, the  aUeged  coverup,  and  the  "White 
House  plumbers." 

White  House  press  secretary  Ziegler  an- 
nounced that  Nixon  had  ordered  Richard- 
son to  dismiss  special  prosecutor  Cox,  that 
Richardson  had  resigned  rather  than 
comply  and  that  Nixon  then  had  fired 
Deputy  Attorney  General  Ruckelshaus,  who 
also  refused  the  order.  (Ruckelshaus  said 
later  he  had  resigned  before  being  fired.) 
Ziegler  explained  that  SoUdtor  General 
Robert  H.  Bork,  next  In  line  of  authority  at 
the  Justice  Department,  had  become  acting 
attorney  general  and  had  fired  Ck>x.  The  ac- 
tions later  became  Imown  as  the  "Saturday 
night  massacre." 

Several  hours  after  Ziegler's  announce- 
ment, FBI  agents  sealed  off  the  offices  and 
fUes  of  the  special  prosecution  team  headed 
by  Cox.  as  weU  as  those  of  RichuxlBon  and 
Ruckelshaus.  n.S.  in«r»h»i«  replaced  the 
FBI  agents  at  the  special  prosecution  offices 
the  next  day,  and  the  guards  were  removed 
from  the  Justice  Department  offices. 

Oct.  22.  House  Democratic  leaders  tenta- 
tively agreed  to  have  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee  begin  an  inquiry  into  the 
grounds  for  impeaching  NUon. 

Oct.  23.  White  House  attorney  Charles 
Alan  Wright  announced  at  U£.  District 
Court  that  because  of  "the  events  of  the 
weekend,"  Nixon  has  decided  to  abide  by 
the  appeals  court  ruling  that  he  must  turn 
over  to  the  court  subpoenaed  tapes  and  doc- 
imients. 
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A  letter  to  Mlxon  promMnc  •  $3-mIlUon 
IVn  ~T»«f«  eontribotian  tram  a  dairy  tn- 
daitry  group  in  return  ttut  aettan  to  curt> 
diUry  taopocta  vaa  leaked  to  the  press. 
imiMil  tv  a  lemeemtettre  of  AModated 
•mk  Prodooeri  Inc.  of  San  Antoofc),  Texas, 
tbe  letter  waa  dated  Dee.  16.  1970.  Two 
weeks  after  tbat.  mzon  *««p'»*<<  quotas  aa 
ecrtain  dairy  ptoducts. 

Oct  at.  ruahlmit  Nlzon  announced  at  a 
«.*««««ny  tdevind  news  conference  tbat 
Actliw  Attetney  Ocnoal  Bork  would  ap- 
point a  vadal  Watetiate  proaeeutor. 

Oct.  W.  The  New  Tork  Ttanes  reported 
that  fonner  Attomey  Oeneral  Kleindienst 
tt»*  told  iMuaetutiai  that  in  19T1,  President 
mzon  !■— ■"■""t  oitlered  htm  to  halt  a  Jus- 
ttee  Department  appeal  of  an  antitrust 
raUiW  tk,TOtable  to  the  International  Tele- 
phone  and  Tdeiraph  Corporation  (ITT), 
Klf«~H«.i«t  bad  told  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee  in  IffTa  that  there  were  no 
Whtte  BoiHe  attempts  to  Influence  the  case. 
whkh  waa  settled  out  of  court. 

Tlie  Hoaae  Aimed  Services  Subcommittee 
on  InteDlgenoe  issued  a  report  on  Its  investi- 
gatlon  of  Central  Intdllfence  Agency  in- 
volvement In  the  Watergate  scandaL  It  con- 
duded  that  the  agency  bad  been  used  by 
top  White  House  officials  to  obstruct  an 
PBI  investlgatlan  of  the  Watergate  break- 
In. 

Oct.  31.  J.  Fred  Buzhardt  Jr..  a  White 
Bouse  attorney,  told  Judge  Sirica  that  two 
of  the  «*"*>  tape  recordings  the  President 
had  been  older ed  to  turn  over  to  the  court 
did  not  exist  He  said  that  one  conversation 
had  been  wmdiytf**  on  a  phone  that  was 
not  hooked  into  the  White  House  recording 
system.  The  other,  between  Nixon  and  his 
eounsel.  Dean,  AinhD  IS,  1973,  had  not  been 
recorded  because  the  recorder  had  run  out 
of  tape. 

Nov.  1.  Bock  appointed  Houston  attomey 
Leon  Jawoiakl  as  the  new  Watergate  special 
prosecutor,  and  Nixon  named  Sen.  William 
B.  Saxbe  <R  Ohio)  as  attomey  general. 

Nov.  9.  Judge  Sirica  gave  final  sentences 
to  the  six  Watergate  conspirators  who  bad 
been  given  provisional  sentences  in  March. 
Hunt  reodved  3Vt  to  eight  years  in  prison 
and  a  $10,000  fine;  Barker.  1V%  to  six  years; 
MoOord,  one  to  five  years;  Martinez.  Sturgis 
and  Oonaales.  one  to  four  years. 

Nov.  17.  President  Nixon  reasserted  his  in- 
nocence durtaig  a  questlon-and-answer  ses- 
sion with  Amodated  Press  managing  edi- 
tors. During  the  television  session.  Nixon 
stated.  "Peoide  have  got  to  know  whether  or 
not  their  President  is  a  crook.  Well.  I'm  not 
a  crook." 

Nov.  31.  White  House  Coimsel  Buzhardt 
told  Judge  Sirica  that  an  18-mlnute  section 
of  the  subpoenaed  tape  of  a  June  30.  1972, 
conversation  between  Nixon  and  Haldeman 
^tmtt^itmA  only  of  an  "audible  tone"  and  no 
cooversatkm. 

Nov.  36.  The  White  House  turned  over  to 
the  court  the  existing  subpoenaed  tapes, 
with  an  analysis  of  the  tapes  listing  claims 
of  executive  privilege  to  protect  portions  of 
them  for  disdosure  to  the  special  prosecu- 
tor. 

Testifying  at  a  session  cnnceming  the  18- 
minute  gap  in  the  June  30  tape.  Rose  Mary 
Woods,  mxon's  personal  secretary,  said  that 
she  apparently  had  acddently  caused  at 
best  part  of  the  gap  while  transcribing  the 
tape  for  the  President  on  Oct  1. 1973. 

Dee.  6.  Ford  was  swom  In  as  the  nation's 
40th  vice  preaUent  after  the  Senate  and 
House  had  approved  his  nnnination. 

Dec.  S.  Nixon  released  documents  concern- 
ing his  pwsnnal  finances.  Including  his  fed- 


eral income  tax  returns  for  1969-1973.  He 
asloed  the  Joint  Committee  on  Internal  Rev- 
enue Taxation  to  decide  whether  he  owed 
additional  taxes.  Earlier  it  was  revealed  that 
President  and  Mrs.  Nixon  had  paid  only 
tnn^im^i  federal  income  taxes  in  1970  and 
1911.  Nixon  said  he  would  abide  by  the 
Judgment  of  the  committee. 

Jkn.  3.  The  Internal  Revenue  Service  said 
that  it  would  audit  Nixon's  recent  income 
tax  returns. 

Jan.  5.  The  White  House  aimounced  that 
James  D.  St  Clair,  a  Boston  attomey,  would 
replace  Buzhardt  as  head  of  the  White 
House  Watergate  legal  team.  Buzhardt 
would  remain  at  the  White  House  as  coun- 
sel to  the  President 

Jan.  8.  The  White  House  released  two 
lengthy  dociunents  rebutting  charges  that 
Nixon  had  granted  favors  to  the  dairy  in- 
dustry and  to  the  International  Telephone 
and  Telegraph  Corp.  (ITT)  in  exchange  for 
large  campaign  oontributions. 

Jkn  15.  A  panel  of  experts  appointed  by 
Judge  Sirica  reported  that  the  I8-minute 
gap  on  the  June  30,  1972.  tape  was  caused 
by  at  least  five  separate  erasures  and  rere- 
cordlngs. 

Jan.  18.  After  four  days  of  hearings  con- 
cerning the  saip  in  the  tape,  Sirica  recom- 
mended that  a  grand  Jury  investigate  the 
poasibllity  that  someone  had  intentionally 
destroyed  evidence. 

Jbn.  24.  Krogh.  who  pleaded  guilty  Nov. 
30  to  violating  the  civil  rights  of  Daniel  Ells- 
berg's  former  psychiatrist,  by  burglarizing 
his  office,  was  sentenced  to  six  months  in 
prkon. 

Jan.  30.  Nixon,  in  his  state  of  the  union 
mmsage,  said  he  had  "no  intention  what- 
ever" of  resigning.  On  the  subject  of  Water- 
gate the  President  said:  "As  you  know,  I 
have  provided  to  the  special  prosecutor  vol- 
untarily a  great  deal  of  material.  I  believe 
that  I  have  provided  all  the  material  that 
he  needs  to  conclude  his  investigations  and 
to  proceed  to  prosecute  the  guilty  and  to 
clear  the  Innocent.  I  believe  the  time  has 
come  to  bring  that  investigation  and  the 
other  Investigations  of  this  matter  to  an 
end.  One  year  of  Watergate  is  enough." 

Peb.  6.  With  only  four  dissenting  votes, 
the  House  gave  the  Judiciary  Committee 
broad  power  to  conduct  its  inquiry  into  the 
poasible  impeachment  of  President  Nixon. 

Peb.  19.  By  unanimous  vote,  the  Senate 
Watergate  Committee  ended  public  hear- 
ings. 

The  trial  of  former  cabinet  secretaries 
Mltehell  and  Stans  on  charges  of  perjury, 
conspiracy  and  obstruction  of  Justice 
opened  in  New  York. 

March  1.  Seven  fonner  Nixon  aides— 
Mltehell,  Haldeman,  Ehrlichman,  Colson. 
Rabert  C.  Mardian,  Kenneth  W.  Parkinson 
and  Strachan— were  indicted  by  a  federal 
grand  Jury  for  conspiring  to  hinder  the  In- 
veatlgatlon  of  the  Watergate  burglary. 

At  the  same  time,  the  grand  Jury  gave 
Judge  Sirica  a  bulging  briefcase  and  a  sealed 
envelope.  (Later  it  was  revealed  that  the  en- 
vdope  contained  a  grand  Jury  report  on  the 
evidence  implicating  Nixon  in  the  coverup.) 
March  7.  A  federal  grand  Jury  Indicted  six 
Doen  for  violating  the  civil  rights  of  Ells- 
berg's  psychiatrist:  Ehrlichman.  Colson. 
liddy.  Barker,  Martinez  and  Felipe  De 
Diego. 

March  18.  Sirica  ruled  that  the  House  Ju- 
diciary Committee  could  obtain  the  Water- 
gate grand  Jury  report  and  related  materlaL 
March  21.  Sirica's  decision  to  tum  over 
tbe  grand  Jury's  report  to  the  House  im- 


peachment inquiry  was  upheld.  5-1.  by  the 
UJ3.  Coirt  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

April  3.  The  staff  of  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Internal  Revalue  Taxation  foimd  that 
Nixon  owned  $476,431,  including  Interest  on 
ba(^  taxes  for  1969  through  1973.  Nixon 
said  he  would  pay  $467,000  In  back  taxes 
and  interest  in  compliance  with  a  similar 
report  fnom  the  Internal  Revenue  Service. 

April  11.  The  House  Judiciary  Committee 
voted  to  Bubpoena  the  tapes  of  more  than  40 
presidential  conversations  and  set  April  35 
as  the  tteadline  for  compliance.  The  dead- 
line was  later  extended  to  April  30. 

April  18.  Judge  Sirica,  at  the  request  of 
JaworskL  Issued  a  subpoena  for  \xpta  and 
documeate  of  64  presidential  conversations 
with  Dean.  Ehrlichman.  Haldeman  and 
Colson. 

April  38.  BCltehell  and  Stans  were  acquit- 
ted on  all  15  counts  by  the  New  York  Jury 
trying  tbe  criminal  conspiracy  case. 

April  39.  In  a  nationally  televised  speech, 
Nixon  responded  to  the  House  Judiciary 
C^ommlttee's  subpoena  for  42  tapes  by  an- 
nouiusing  he  would  make  public  the  edited 
transcripts  of  White  House  Watergate  con- 
versations. 

April  30.  The  White  House  released  a 
1,308-pace  docimient  containing  the  edited 
transcripts. 

St.  cn^  said  the  President  would  refuse 
to  yield  tapes  and  docimients  sought  by  Ja- 
worslU. 

May  1.  The  Judiciary  Committee  voted 
20-18  to  send  a  letter  to  the  President  for- 
mally iwtlfylng  him  that  he  had  failed  to 
comply  With  the  committee's  subpoena. 

St.  Clalr  said  that  Nixon  would  resist  the 
Judiciaigr  Committee's  requst  for  additional 
materials. 

May  %  The  Judiciary  Committee  voted  to 
allow  3t.  Clair  to  participate  in  certain 
phases  of  the  impeachment  inquiry. 

May  $.  The  House  Judiciary  Committee 
formally  opened  its  impeachment  hearings. 
May  13.  In  an  April  30th  letter  from 
Nixon  to  n.S.  District  Judge  Gerhard  A. 
OeseU.  Nixon  declared  tbat  the  White 
House  "plumbers"  unit  was  operating  under 
a  general  delegation  of  his  presidential  au- 
thority when  its  members  broke  into  the 
office  at  Ellsberg's  former  psychiatrist  ac- 
cording to  The  New  York  Times. 

May  15.  The  House  Judiciary  Committee 
voted  37-1  to  issue  a  subpoena  demanding 
that  Nixon  tum  over  tapes  of  11  Watergate- 
related  conversations  by  May  22. 

Judge  Gesell  sentenced  Chapin,  Nixon's 
former  appointments  secretary,  to  a  prison 
term  of  from  10  to  30  months.  Chapin  was 
convicted  April  5  on  two  counts  of  perjury 
for  lying  to  a  federal  grand  Jury  that  was  in- 
vestigating the  activities  of  political  sabo- 
teur Segretti. 

May  ^a.  Judge  Sirica  rejected  a  White 
House  request  that  he  quash  the  special 
WatergRte  prosecutor's  April  18  subpoena  of 
64  Watergate-related  tapes. 

May  31.  Judge  Sirica  sentenced  Magruder 
to  a  foar-month  to  ten-year  prison  term  for 
his  involvement  in  the  Watergate  conspir- 
acies. Magruder  had  pleaded  guilty  Aug.  16. 
1973,  to  one  count  of  conspiracy  to  obstruct 
Justice,  to  imlawfully  Intercept  wire  and 
oral  communications  and  to  defraud  the 
United  Stetes. 

May  22.  President  Nixon  wrote  House  Ju- 
diciary Committee  Chairman  Peter  W. 
Rodlno  Jr.  (D  NJ.)  saying  that  he  would 
not  comply  with  the  two  pending  committee 
subpoenas  for  White  House  tapes  and  mate- 


rials nor  with  any  future  subpoenas  for  Wa- 
tergate-related materials. 

May  33.  Responding  to  a  defense  motion 
to  dismiss  the  charges  resulting  from  the 
"plumbers"  burglary  of  Fielding's  office. 
Judge  Gesell  ruled  that  the  President  had 
no  constitutional  authority  to  authorize 
break-ins  and  searches  without  warrants- 
even  when  matters  of  national  security  and 
foreign  intelligence  were  concerned. 

May  24.  Watergate  Special  Prosecutor  Ja- 
woraki  asked  the  Supreme  Court  to  rule  on 
the  President's  privilege  to  withhold  sub- 
poenaed White  House  tapes. 

May  30.  The  House  Judiciary  Committee 
voted  3S-10  to  Inform  Nixon,  by  letter,  that 
his  refusal  to  surrender  evidence  to  the 
committee  could  be  construed  as  Impeach- 
able conduct.  The  cormnittee  Issued  a  third 
subpoena  for  White  House  tapes,  37-1. 

The  White  House  told  the  Supreme  Court 
that  it  should  not  review  the  question  of  the 
President's  right  to  refuse  to  comply  with 
the  special  prosecutor's  subpoena. 

May  31.  The  Supreme  Court  agreed  to 
hear  argiunents  on  the  question  of  the 
President's  privilege  to  refuse  to  comply 
with  the  subpoena. 

Jime  3.  Former  White  House  Counsel 
Colson,  a  defendant  In  the  coverup  and  the 
Ellsberg  break-In  cases,  in  a  surprise  appear- 
ance in  federal  district  court,  pleaded  guilty 
to  charges  that  he  had  worked  to  defame 
and  degrade  the  credibility  and  public  image 
of  Daniel  Ellsberg  in  the  press  and  with  the 
public  after  the  Pentagon  Papers  publica- 
tion. 

June  5.  The  Los  Angeles  Times  reported 
that  the  Watergate  grand  Jury  had  voted 
unanimously  in  February  to  name  Nixon  an 
unindicted  co-conspirator  in  the  coverup 
case. 

June  7.  Former  Attomey  Oeneral  Klein- 
dienst received  a  one-month  suspended  sen- 
tence and  a  suspended  $100  fine  for  refusing 
to  testify  accurately  to  a  Senate  committee 
in  1973  concerning  White  House  pressure  on 
him  to  drop  an  vpeal  of  a  ruling  in  the 
antitrust  case  agidnst  International  Tele- 
phone St  Telegraph  C^orp.  (ITT).  Klein- 
dienst had  pleaded  guilty  to  the  charge  May 
16. 

June  10.  Nixon  refused  to  comply  with  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee's  May  31  sub- 
poeiuk  saying  that  he  would  do  nothing 
which  "would  render  the  executive  branch 
forevermore  subservient  to  the  legislative 
branch." 

Nixon's  lawyers  asked  the  Supreme  Court 
to  rule  that  the  grand  Jury  had  exceeded  its 
authority  in  voting  to  name  Nixon,  a  sitting 
President  an  unindicted  coconspirator. 

June  17.  Kalmbach,  Nixon's  former  per- 
sonal attomey.  was  sentenced  to  a  mtnimnm 
of  six  months  in  prison  and  was  fined 
$10,000  for  illegal  fund-raising  acUviUes. 
Kalmbach  had  pleaded  guilty  Feb.  35  to  a 
charge  that  he  had  promised  a  campaign 
donor  an  ambassadorship  in  exchange  for  a 
$100,000  campaign  contribution  to  tbe  1972 
Nixon  reelection  omp^iyn 

June  31.  Former  Nixon  aide  Colson  was 
sentenced  to  one  to  three  years  in  prison 
and  fined  $5,000. 

June  34.  The  House  Judiciary  Committee 
issued  four  more  subpoenas  to  the  White 
House. 

June  26.  Ehrliclunan.  Uddy,  Barker  and 
Martinez  went  on  trial  for  the  Fielding 
break-in. 

July  1.  In  a  brief  filed  with  the  Supreme 
Cotut.  Jaworskl  said  that  the  grand  Jury 
had  substantial  evidence  of  Nixon's  involve- 
ment In  the  Watergate  coverup. 


July  2.  The  House  Judiciary  Committee 
began  hearing  testimony  from  wltoesses  in 
closed  sessions. 

July  8.  Jaworskl  and  St.  Clalr  argued 
before  the  Supreme  Court  on  the  question 
of  the  President's  privilege  to  withhold  sub- 
poeiuied  evidence. 

July  9.  The  House  Judiciary  Committee 
published  its  own  transcripts  of  eight  tapes 
of  Nixon's  Watergate  conversations  which 
differed  from  the  edited  transcripts  made 
public  by  the  White  House  in  May. 

July  12.  Ehrlichman,  Barker.  Liddy  and 
Martinez  were  found  guilty  of  conspiring  to 
violate  the  civil  rights  of  Ellsberg's  former 
psychiatrist  by  breaking  into  his  office. 

July  16.  Nixon  refused  to  comply  with  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee's  last  four  sub- 
poenas. 

July  18.  St.  Clair  presented  to  the  commit- 
tee his  final  argimient  on  the  President's  in- 
nocence of  involvement  in  the  Watergate 
coverup. 

July  19.  John  M.  Doar  and  Albert  E. 
Jenner  Jr..  counsel  to  the  House  impeach- 
ment inquiry,  urged  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee  to  recommend  impeachment  of 
Nixon. 

July  23.  Rep.  Lawrence  J.  Hogan  (R  Md.) 
became  the  first  Republican  member  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee  to  announce  he  would 
vote  to  recommend  impeachment. 

July  24.  The  Supreme  Court  ruled  8-0 
that  Nixon  did  not  have  the  absolute  au- 
thority to  withhold  subpoenaed  tapes,  but 
must  in  this  case  tum  them  over  to  the  spe- 
cial prosecutor.  Late  in  the  day  St.  CHair  an- 
noimced  that  Nixon  would  comply  with  the 
decision. 

In  a  televised  evening  session,  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee  began  the  final  phase 
of  its  impeachment  inquiry,  debating  arti- 
cles of  Impeachment. 

July  25-26.  The  committee  continued  its 
debate. 

July  27.  By  a  vote  of  27-11,  the  House  Ju- 
diciary Committee  approved  an  article  of 
impeachment  charging  Nixon  with  obstruct- 
ing Justice  in  the  Watergate  coverup. 

July  29.  By  a  vote  of  28-10,  the  committee 
approved  a  second  article  of  Impeachment 
charging  Nixon  with  misuse  of  his  presiden- 
tial powers  in  violation  of  his  oath  of  office. 

Former  Treasury  Secretary  John  B.  Con- 
nally  was  indicted  on  charges  that  he  ac- 
cepted a  pay-off  for  recommending  an  in- 
crease In  milk  price  supports  and  that  he 
thwarted  an  investigation  Into  the  pay-off. 

July  30.  By  a  vote  of  21-17,  the  committee 
approved  a  third  article  of  impeachment 
charging  Nixon  with  defying  committee  sut>- 
poenas.  The  committee  rejected  two  other 
articles  of  impeachment  concerning  the 
bombing  of  Cambodia  and  Nixon's  personal 
finances. 

Nixon  surrendered  some  of  subpoenaed 
Watergate  tapes  to  Judge  Sirica,  in  compli- 
ance with  the  Supreme  Court  decision. 

July  31.  Ehrlichman  was  sentenced  to  20 
months  to  five  years  in  prison  for  his  role  in 
the  Ellsberg  break-in. 

Harold  S.  Nelson,  former  official  of  the 
Associated  Milk  Producers  Inc.,  pleaded 
guilty  to  authorizing  $10,000  to  Connally  for 
Coniially's  help  in  obtaining  high  milk  price 
supports. 

Aug.  2.  Dean  was  sentenced  to  one  to  four 
years  In  prison  for  his  role  in  the  Watergate 
coverup;  he  had  pleaded  guilty  (Dct.  19, 1973, 
to  one  count  of  conspiracy  to  obstruct  Jus- 
tice. 

Aug.  3.  A  OAO  report  said  that  President 
Nixon  would  lose  his  $60,000  annual  pension 
if  he  were  Impeached  and  convicted,  but  not 
if  he  resigned  from  office. 


Aug.  5.  Releasing  the  transcripts  of  three 
June  23.  1972,  conversations  with  Halde- 
man. President  Nixon  admitted  that  tie 
then  attempted  to  halt  the  investigation  of 
the  Watergate  break-in  for  poUUcal  as  well 
as  national  security  reasons — and  that  he 
had  withheld  evidence  of  his  role  in  this 
coverup  from  his  lawyers  and  supporters  on 
the  House  Judiciary  Committee. 

Calling  his  Impeachment  by  the  House 
'virtually  a  foregone  conclusion."  Nixon 
said  he  hoped  that  the  Senate  would  see  the 
evidence  in  perspective  and  vote  to  acquit 
him. 

Aug.  6.  Support  for  the  President  almost 
totally  collapsed  in  the  House.  Minority 
Leader  John  J.  Rhodes  (R  Ariz.)  announced 
he  would  vote  for  the  first  article  of  im- 
peachment (obstruction  of  Justice).  All  10 
members  of  the  House  Judiciary  Committee 
who  had  voted  against  the  articles  of  im- 
peachment reversed  themselves  and  sup- 
ported the  President's  impeachment  on  the 
obstruction  of  Justice  charge. 

Aug.  8.  Nixon  aimounced  in  an  evening 
television  speech  that  he  would  resign,  ef- 
fective at  noon  Aug.  9. 

Special  Prosecutor  Jaworskl  said  after 
Nixon's  resignation  speech  that  no  deals 
had  been  either  made  or  offered  that  would 
have  given  Nixon  immunity  from  prosecu- 
tion. 

Aug.  9.  Vice  President  Ford  was  swom  In 
at  12:03  p.m.  as  the  38th  President  of  the 
United  SUtes. 

Former  Treasury  Secretary  Connally 
pleaded  not  guilty  to  charges  of  accepting  a 
bribe,  committing  perjury  and  conspiring  to 
obstruct  Justice. 

Aug.  20.  Nelson  A.  Rockefeller,  former  Re- 
publican governor  of  New  York,  was  nomi- 
nated by  President  Ford  as  the  41st  Vice 
President,  filling  the  vacancy  created  when 
Ford  became  President  Aug.  9. 

The  House,  by  a  412-3  vote,  accepted  the 
final  report  of  the  House  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee on  its  impeachment  inquiry,  concluding 
the  inquiry  into  the  conduct  of  Richard 
Nixon  as  President.  The  report,  published 
Aug.  22,  provided  for  history  the  official 
record  u[>on  which  Nixon  would  have  been 
accused  in  the  House,  had  he  not  resigned. 

Sept.  8.  President  Ford  imcondltionally 
pardoned  former  President  Nixon  for  all 
federal  crimes  that  he  "committed  or  may 
have  committed  or  taken  part  in"  during  his 
time  in  office.  The  White  House  diadoaed  a 
Sept.  7  agreement  between  Nixon  and  the 
government  giving  Nixon  control  over 
access  to  and  the  eventual  destruction  of 
White  House  tapes  and  documente  of  his  ad- 
ministration. 

From  San  Clemente,  (Dalif .,  Nixon  accept- 
ed the  pardon  saying  that  he  could  see  he 
was  "vrrong  in  not  acting  more  decisively 
and  more  forthrightly  in  dealing  with  Wa- 
tergate." 

Sept.  23.  Nixon  entered  Long  Beach 
(Calif.)  Memorial  Hospital  for  treatment  of 
phlebitis. 

Oct  1.  The  trial  of  Watergate  coverup  de- 
fendants Mltehell,  Haldeman.  Ehrlichman, 
Mardian  and  Parkinson  began  in  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  Former  Haldeman  aide  Oordon  C. 
Strachan  was  granted  a  separate  trial  Sept. 
30. 

Oct.  2.  Former  (California  Lieutenant  Gov- 
ernor Ed  Reinecke  (R)  was  given  a  suspend- 
ed 18-month  sentence  only  minutes  after  re- 
signing his  state  post.  Reinecke  was  convict- 
ed July  27  of  lying  to  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee  during  its  inquiry  into  the  "settle- 
ment of  the  ITT  ( 
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against  them  in  connection  with  the  Water- 
smtc  ooverup.  Parkinson  was  acquitted. 


Oct.  11.  After  tbe  Jury  «aa  Mquwtavd  for 
tlM  uiwinip  tilal.  Special  Froaecutor  Jawor- 
jM  announced  ttiatbe  waa  rwlgntng  as  spe- 
cial praMCUtor  Oct.  3S. 

OeL  IT.  PrBaldant  P(»d  vent  to  Capitol 
Hm  to  teaUfy  before  a  Houae  Judiciary  sub- 
ooauBtttee  Inwrtlntlnt  queattena  surround- 
taif  bia  tiwiilflfi  to  pardon  Nixon.  Ford  told 
tbe  aobeaBamlttee  raemben  that  there  was 
"no  daal"  tnfotved  in  his  dedslon.  that  he 
bad  done  it  becauae  he  felt  it  was  best  for 
ttaenattan. 

Oet  It.  A  tape  of  a  March  17. 1973.  meet- 
ii«  betveen  Ntaum  and  Dean  was  played  as 
erldenee  at  tbe  oovenip  trial.  In  the  meeting 
Dean  gave  Nixon  a  detailed  report  on  the 
criminal  "rulnerabiUtles''  of  his  top  White 
Hooae  atdea.  four  days  before  Nixon  had 
aaid  be  was  first  told  about  the  ooverup. 

Oct.  2S.  Attorney  Oeneral  Saxbe  named 
Henry  &  Ruth,  deputy  special  Watergate 
praaecntor.  to  succeed  JaworskL  Ruth  was 
awom  in  Oct.  26. 

Oct.  18.  Nixon  was  operated  on  at  Long 
Beach  Memorial  Hoepital  in  an  effort  to 
lemofe  an  obaUuetlmi  in  his  left  ler.  he  was 
Itated  in  critical  condition  after  solng  into 
post-operative  abock. 

Not.  1.  Nelson,  former  Associated  Biilk 
Producers  Inc.  (AMPI)  leneral  manager, 
and  David  L.  Pair,  former  AMPI  special 
counael.  woe  sentenced  to  four  months  in 
Jan  and  a  $10,000  fine  for  conspiring  to 
make  Illegal  campaign  contributions. 

Nov.  8.  Edward  L.  Morgan,  former  White 
House  aide,  pleaded  guilty  to  participating 
In  a  criminal  conspiracy  to  create  a  fraudu- 
lent $576,000  tax  deduction  for  Nixon  in 
return  for  Nixm's  donating  his  pre-presl- 
dentlal  papers  to  the  National  Archives. 

Nov.  14.  Nixon  was  released  from  the  hos- 
pltaL 

Nov.  3S.  The  proaecution  completed  its 
ease  at  the  ooverup  triaL 

Three  oourt-aiviolnted  doctors  chosen  by 
Judge  Sirica  examined  Nixon  in  San  Cle- 
mente  to  determine  Nixon's  fitness  to  testi- 
fy at  the  coverup  trial  where  he  was  sought 
as  a  defense  witness. 

Nov.  ».  The  doctors  told  Sirica  they  felt 
mxon  would  not  be  physically  able  to  testi- 
fy at  the  trial  until  February  1975— and  that 
be  would  not  be  aide  to  give  a  deposition  in 
San  Clemente  untQ  early  January. 

Dec.  4.  The  Watergate  grand  Jury,  Impan- 
eled June  5.  1972.  was  dismissed.  Its  30- 
month  life— almost  twice  the  normal  grand 
Jury  Uf  eepan— had  been  authorized  by  Con- 
gress during  tbe  kmg  Watergate  InQuiiy. 

Dec.  5.  Judge  Sirica  ruled  that  it  was  not 
necessary  for  Nixon  to  testify  at  the  cover- 
up  trial. 

Judge  Oeaell  ruled  that  the  White  House 
tapes  played  at  the  trial  could  be  publicly 
bnMuicast  after  the  trial  was  completed. 

Dec.  9.  Congieas  sent  to  President  Ford 
for  bis  sigiutture  a  bHI  giving  the  federal 
government  custody  of  Nixon's  White 
House  tapes,  nullifying  the  Sept.  7  agree- 
ment giving  Nixon  control  of  them.  Ford 
ilgned  the  tam  Dec  19. 

Dec.  15.  President  Nixon's  attorney,  Her- 
bert J.  Miller  Jr..  said  that  Nixon  intended 
to  challenge  the  oonstutionality  of  tbe  bill 
taking  from  him  ctmtrol  of  his  presidential 
records  without  due  process. 

Dec.  26.  The  coverup  case  went  to  the 
Jory. 

ie7« 
Jan.  1.  Mitchell,  Haldeman.  Ehrllchman 
and  Mardlan  were  convicted  of  the  charges 
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Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  on  Thxirs- 
day,  Febniary  19,  the  Senate  will  con- 
vene at  2  p.m. 

After  the  prayer,  and  the  recogni- 
tion of  the  two  leaders  under  the 
standing  order,  the  following  Senators 
will  be  recognized,  each  for  not  to 
exceed  5  minutes:  Messrs.  Proxmirx, 
AsMSTRONG,  Hsniz.  and  McCoimELL. 

At  the  conclusion  of  these  orders, 
there  will  be  a  period  for  the  transac- 
tion of  routine  morning  business  for 
not  to  exceed  2  minutes,  at  the  expira- 
ticm  of  which  the  Senate  wUl  proceed 
to  the  consideration  of  Calendar  No. 
17.  Senate  Resolution  103,  a  resolution 
expressing  United  States  support  for 
the  Government  of  the  Philippines. 

A  rollcall  vote  has  been  ordered  on 
the  adoption  of  the  resolution.  No 
amendments  are  in  order.  There  is  a 
brief  time  limitation  amoimting  to 
about  50  minutes  on  the  resolution. 
Consequently,  at  some  time  circa 
3:30— give  a  little  or  take  a  little- 
there  will  be  a  rollcall  vote  on  the 
adoption  of  the  resolution. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  the  commit- 
tees will  take  the  opportunity  tomor- 
row, when  the  Senate  will  not  be  in 
session,  to  conduct  hearings  and  make 
as  much  progress  as  possible.  There 
win  be  no  Senate  quorum  calls  or  roU- 
caDs  to  interupt  the  activities  of  com- 
mittees. 

It  is  important  that  committees 
work  diligently  to  meet  the  budget 
deadlines  and  the  appropriations  dead- 
lines in  the  coming  months;  also  to 
report  measures  to  the  calendar,  nomi- 
nations to  the  calendar,  and  treaties  to 
the  calendar. 


Thomas  R.  Pike 

The  following  officers  of  the  U.S.  Coast 
Ouard  Rieserve  for  promotion  to  the  grade 
of  commander 
Stephen  3.  Corcoran 
Margaret  E.  Cidrelli 
Kenneth  D.  Appleton 
Thomas  M-  Kullck 
Douglas  %  Clapp 

The  following  Reg\ilar  officers  of  the  U.S. 
Coast  Guard  for  promotion  to  the  grade  of 
lieutenant  (Junior  grade): 
Arthur  J.  Dininno 
Ouy  A.  McArdle 
Timothy  D.  Dioquino 
John  A.  Meehan 
William  J.  Zlegler 
Tom  J.  Blinklnsop 
Joseph  B.  Favero 
Michael  H.  Stalker 
Roger  V.  Bohnert 
George  J.  Bowen  II 
Clifton  0.  Marsh.  Jr. 
Carolyn  M.  Deleo 
Brian  L.  Dunn 
Kenneth  J.  Reynolds 

IKTRX  Arjct 

The  Army  National  Guard  of  the  United 
States  officers  named  herein  for  appoint- 
ment as  Reserve  commissioned  officers  of 
the  Armor,  under  the  provisions  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  sections  S93(a),  3385, 
and  3392: 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  2  P.M.  ON 
THURSDAY,  FEBRUARY  19,  1987 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate  will 
stand  in  adjournment  until  2  p.m.  on 
Thursday,  February  19,  1987. 

Thereupon,  at  5:36  p.m.,  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  Thursday,  February 
19,  1987,  at  2  p.m. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  February 
9.  1987,  under  authority  of  the  order 
of  the  Senate  of  February  3, 1987: 
National  Advisory  Cottmcil  cm 

CdUCATIORAI.  RESEAKCH  and  IlCPROVKKEirT 

Van  B.  Poole,  of  Florida,  to  be  a  member 
of  the  National  Advisory  Council  on  Educa- 
tional Research  and  Improvement  for  a 
term  explrtag  September  30,  1989,  vice  Carl 
W.  Salser,  term  expired. 

In  the  Coast  Guard 

The  following  officer  of  the  U.S.  Coast 
Guard  Reserve  for  promotion  to  the  grade 
of  captain: 


To  be  briffodter  general 
Cen.  Martin  E.  Llnd,  Jr., 


057-24- 


1  ova 

itedi 

'   1 


Brig. 
1041. 

Col.  Gregory  P.  Barlow.  531-38-7763. 

Col.  James  A.  Barney,  Jr.,  309-34-3812. 

Col.  John  W.  Cudmore,  057-36-4028. 

Col.  Stephen  M.  Wyman.  554-74-8399. 

Col.  Roger  D.  Delgehausen.  473-36-8828. 

Col.  Jerry  M.  Keeton.  426-80-0427. 

Col.  Charles  R.  Lindsay.  439-52-3363. 

Col.  John  R.  Paulk.  259-44-5414. 

Col.  William  F.  Sherman.  429-66-8591. 

Col.  Lemer  R.  Chambers,  430-52-8132. 

Col.  Philip  A  Floyd,  228-34-9796. 

Col.  Larry  E.  Lee.  421-40-1263. 

Col.  Donald  H.  Marden,  007-34-4207. 

Col.  Robert  C.  Watling,  537-30-9804. 

Col.  Jallus  L  Berthold.  406-40-9829. 

Col.  Jeseph  C.  Boyersmlth.  200-228-1394. 

The  following-named  officers  for  promo- 
tion in  the  Reserve  of  the  Army  of  the 
United  States,  under  the  provisions  of  title 
10,  United  States  Code,  section  3366: 

ARXT  FBOIIOTION  LIST 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Aceveda  FeUpe,  134-38-1157 
Acker,  Harry  L,  491-46-5170 
Acherman.  James  R..  548-58-6270 
Adams,  David  H.,  428-78-9496 
Adams,  Lewis  D.,  Jr..  255-72-1591 
Adamson.  OrviUe  B.,  556-54-4224 
Adamscci,  Robert  S..  S28-6O-9830 
Adkins.  Charles  P..  215-44-7261 
Adkins,  Henry  G.,  249-72-1539 
Agosti.  William  B..  345-36-9614 
Aitken,  David  P.,  431-90-3837 
Akins,  James  L  493-42-«371 
Alaman,  Louis  G..  207-34-0091 
Alanis.  John  L,  459-58-2836 
Albaneee,  Vincent  J..  106-38-8323 
Allessaadro,  Peter  P.,  109-30-2962 
Alexander,  Henry  C,  424-44-5117 
Alexander,  James  B.,  211-32-4992 
Alexander,  Joe  R.,  413-70-7267 
Alexander,  John  D.,  460-64-5592 
Alfano,  John  J.,  079-36-8507 
Allx.  James  J..  049-34-0558 
Allardyce.  Bumis  G..  451-72-5927 
Allen,  Danny,  434-66-9589 


February  17,  1987 

Allen.  Ervin,  Jr..  404-60-1551 
Allen.  WUliam  L..  262-76-2739 
Allison,  Forrest  H..  170-36-0413 
Allison,  Sidney  L..  250-82-6961 
Amendola.  Richard  A..  191-32-0451 
Anderson.  Everett  P..  265-78-4279 
Anderson.  PhUlip  D..  568-68-8467 
Anderson.  Robert  E..  481-48-9640 
Anding,  Maurice  W..  471-46-6739 
Angeli.  Michael  J.,  550-66-4531 
Ansell.  Barry  R.,  526-62-0850 
Anthony.  Paul  A..  464-66-7826 
Antoniuc.  Robert  P..  025-34-7896 
Anzalone.  Gerald  J.,  093-36-3363 
Apgar.  WiUiam  I.,  157-34-3131 
Arce.  Charles  M..  551-62-3435 
Arch.  Roy  C,  439-60-3586 
Archer.  WlUiam  E..  224-54-5601 
Archibald.  Walter  D..  448-44-9140 
Armand.  Dennis  L..  309-38-5673 
Arthur.  Jervis  J..  248-64-1598 
Ash.  James  R..  136-38-0770 
Ashbeck.  William  H..  393-40-6338 
Atcher.  Randall  P..  403-64-3071 
August.  Robert  L..  211-32-4478 
Ault.  Samuel  W..  264-94-2615 
Ausdemore,  James  L..  508-64-0503 
Austin.  Brian  S..  045-42-8869 
Averill.  George  E..  225-58-3759 
Avltabile.  Peter  V..  030-36-7185 
Awtrey.  John  P..  010-36-8713 
Ayala,  Edward  P..  526-64-8124 
Ayers.  Anthony.  570-64-6487 
Aylward.  waiiam  G.,  146-24-3327 
Bachrach.  Franklin.  261-78-4983 
Backus.  James.  538-38-4758 
Baggett.  Jimmy  D..  435-66-2535 
Bailey,  Thomas  C.  556-58-9220 
Hair,  Larry  P..  307-44-8420 
Bakmaz.  Milm.  192-36-3034 
Balentine.  Joanne  F..  046-36-8239 
Ball.  George  W..  519-46-8107 
Balogh,  Julius  W.,  093-32-7570 
Balon.  Robert  J.,  125-28-5037 
Banker.  David  K..  563-60-2053 
Banner,  David  A.,  241-72-4339 
Bannister.  Jimmy  R..  251-68-3380 
Barbary.  Miriam  B.,  230-56-0116 
Barbae.  Elmer  R..  241-74-3923 
Barloco.  Gerard  H.,  457-68-5267 
Barnard,  Robert  L.,  549-78-1349 
Bamett.  Phillip  G.,  425-82-4971 
Bamett,  Robert  C.  238-66-6459 
Barr.  James  R.,  183-32-9376 
Barr,  Robert  W..  232-72-9755 
Barry.  William  F..  037-28-4544 
Barta.  John.  Jr..  296-44-7351 
Bartel.  William  C.  286-38-9857 
Bartelt.  Charles  E..  387-42-9421 
Bartlett.  Don  D..  440-42-7776 
Barton.  Bruce  R.,  069-36-6996 
Barton,  George  T..  004-50-9048 
Barton.  John  W..  456-70-3360 
Basara.  Ronald  F.,  222-28-2728 
Bassler.  Timothy  B.,  261-68-7194 
Bassman.  Theodore  J.,  151-36-2253 
Bates.  Dale  I..  352-34-2829 
Bauer,  Wolfgang,  027-32-3363 
Baugh,  Jerry  C,  566-50-0808 
Baxter,  George  D.,  133-36-9923 
Bayer.  William  C,  458-66-8256 
Beauregard.  Gary  C.  196-36-9854 
Beck.  Laurance  A..  142-36-5066 
Beck.  Myles  K.,  496-44-«620 
Becker,  Wayne  J.,  477-54-7916 
Behel,  Reeder  D.,  423-62-9445 
Belanger,  Fred  M.,  002-32-1820 
Belton,  Brenda  H.,  579-56-8006 
Bender,  Ralph  J.,  551-60-5843 
Benkosky,  David,  570-70-8912 
Bennett.  Robert  C.  529-52-1451 
Bennett.  Samuel  E..  441-36-7181 
Benoit,  William  L,  020-36-3916 
Benton.  Kenneth  L.,  568-58-5678 
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Bares.  Charles  E.,  209-32-0809 
Bergagna,  Richard  P..  034-32-0587 
Bemath.  Michael  E..  538-40-8101 
Bernhardt.  Joe  S.,  533-42-8020 
Bernstein.  Larry  R.,  012-36-3819 
Bernstein.  Philip  R..  214-42-8498 
Berry.  Dane  E.,  017-34-8076 
Berry.  James  H..  069-32-5534 
Berry,  Robert  M..  464-76-5638 
Betters.  David  R..  309-42-7470 
Bierstedt,  Lynn  R..  484-58-2625 
Binek.  Thomas  F..  501-42-1343 
Birk.  Carl  C.  Jr..  261-80-8231 
Black.  Clifford  H..  254-78-2121 
Black.  Sherman  P..  008-30-3953 
Blackman.  Philip  S..  043-36-0533 
Blagmon.  Lowell  E..  578-60-2937 
Blair.  George  R..  213-44-3980 
Blair.  Richard  W..  325-34-5211 
Blakely.  Jimmie  L..  509-42-8893 
Blakeney,  Jay  G..  436-64-6810 
Blaker,  Royce  D..  444-44-9326 
Blewitt.  Harold  F.  J.,  215-46-4425 
Blistein,  Leonard  J.,  265-68-9971 
Blocker.  Kent  R..  226-60-9162 
BobicL,  George  A..  209-34-5040 
Boehmer.  Eymard  J..  503-50-5508 
Boles,  Harry  A..  240-70-4002 
Bone,  George  F..  311-40-8543 
Bongiovanni.  Joseph.  157-36-2099 
Bond.  Edward  R..  205-36-2916 
Boone,  Stephen  W..  528-60-4274 
Boone,  William  E.,  427-90-9150 
Borum,  Joseph  A.,  225-58-4282 
Borysko.  Robert  A..  104-36-3668 
Boschulte.  Randolph.  580-03-8109 
Bottoms.  Glen  D.,  417-56-9612 
Boudreaux.  Freddie,  428-84-1178 
Bourgeouis.  James  E..  465-68-0785 
Bowen.  Alfred  T..  545-60-8192 
Bowen.  John  W.,  001-34-6507 
Bowers.  Stephen  R..  415-68-0970 
Boyd.  Doyle  A..  408-72-5638 
Boyd,  Joseph  W..  435-66-3295 
Boykln.  Robert  L.,  422-50-4255 
Boyle,  Raymond  A.,  565-70-7463 
Braam.  Robertus  W..  240-64-4509 
Bradenham.  Robert  E.,  231-60-6671 
Bradley.  Bruce  S..  585-03-0603 
Bradley.  Norman  M.,  123-36-6035 
Bradshaw.  John  K.,  526-76-3335 
Bramsman.  John  H..  516-48-2980 
Brand.  John  K..  173-34-5977 
Brant.  Merrill  D.,  194-34-1349 
Brantley.  Billy  R.,  263-64-8157 
Brasor,  John  D..  016-32-4088 
Bratten.  John  L.,  238-74-8060 
Braun.  Manfred,  304-44-9347 
Brazzel.  Roger  K.,  317-46-0244 
Breen.  Maurice  C.  478-54-9601 
Brenchly.  Ralph  R..  518-46-3637 
Brennan,  Patrick  J..  333-34-2903 
Brent,  Frederick  F.,  228-58-9670 
Brenteson,  Michael,  471-48-2395 
Bresett,  Harold  P.,  009-32-5255 
Brethold,  Ronald  C,  497-44-4572 
Breun.  James  G.,  101-34-2095 
Bridges,  Charles.  215-46-9191 
Bridges.  FYank  R..  423-52-7337 
Brigden,  John  R..  205-34-0878 
Briggs.  Robert  B..  413-72-4169 
Bright.  Boyce  D.,  247-72-3703 
Bright,  Jerry  C,  413-72-7262 
Bristol.  Philip  W..  508-64-8798 
Brittigan.  Robert  L..  294-40-3792 
Britton,  James  C,  459-68-5439 
Brixey,  Ronald  L..  526-64-8298 
Brock,  James  E.,  411-70-7493 
Brooks,  Arthur  C,  223-62-3205 
Brooks.  Michael  J..  509-44-6068 
Brove.  Gerald  J..  301-32-9052 
Brown,  Byron  C  226-62-7648 
Brown,  Danny  L.,  516-44-0727 
Brown,  David  F.,  470-46-7329 


Brown.  James  E.,  055-32-4734 
Brown.  Joe  E..  402-68-9953 
Brown.  John  M.,  293-38-2158 
Brown,  John  R.,  172-32-8758 
Brown.  Joseph  E.,  285-36-7264 
Brown,  Larry  A..  437-56-1201 
Brown.  Larry  G.,  534-42-9002 
Brown.  Phillip  L.,  009-30-5927 
Brown.  Raymond  E.,  215-44-1067 
Brown,  Robert  A.,  436-68-2105 
Browning,  Richard  B.,  529-64-7135 
Brownrigg.  John  C,  090-36-2277 
Bruder,  Barry  R.,  495-48-6435 
Brunken.  Joan  M.,  265-805-9773 
Bruton,  James  K.,  240-68-8499 
Bryan,  Hayden  G..  203-34-5644 
Bryan,  William  H.,  534-42-0995 
Bryant,  Dennis  W.,  480-60-1327 
Bryant.  Scott  A.,  005-46-5210 
Bubnick.  John  A..  395-42-3286 
Buchanan.  Donald  E..  545-64-0022 
Buchanan.  Thomas  M..  231-60-7047 
Buck.  Charles  W..  239-58-0457 
Buck.  James  J.  Jr..  262-64-0115 
Buckles.  James  D.,  533-46-7418 
Buckley.  Adrian  C.  084-36-4107 
Bugg.  Jimmie  C,  314-35-3774 
Bugge.  Robert  R.,  225-52-9302 
Bullock.  Daniel  J..  565-58-3327 
Bullock.  Gary  B.,  585-18-1118 
Bunn.  Richard  D.,  564-56-7948 
Buntyn,  Samuel  L..  574-14-4248 
Burdick.  Lorn  J.,  512-42-5302 
Burger.  Richard  R.,  516-50-6808 
Burgess.  David  J..  480-52-6970 
Burgraff,  Bradley  B.,  476-48-5783 
Burke.  Patrick  W..  511-40-2252 
Burkey.  Robert  P.,  268-42-6168 
Burnley.  John  W..  283-38-0569 
Burnor.  Henry  A..  102-36-0153 
Burns.  Charles  R..  441-42-8363 
Burns,  Daniel  P..  148-38-4054 
Burns.  Norman  F.,  373-50-8988 
Burton,  Hugh  A.C..  551-56-4621 
Burttram,  Bruce  A..  423-70-1376 
Busacca.  Charles  C.  169-34-6505 
Bush.  David  M..  376-42-6377 
Bush,  John  J..  374-44-0713 
Bushaw.  John  W..  502-40-4908 
Butel.  Joseph.  515-48-5170 
Butler.  John  K..  308-46-4512 
Butler.  Joseph  N.,  214-44-7520 
Butowski.  Mitchell.  348-36-4291 
Butts.  William  G.,  249-62-5337 
Byard.  Robert  W..  247-80-3770 
Cabral.  Joseph  T..  032-30-9506 
Cady,  Robert  H.,  043-36-7150 
Cagno.  Joseph  M.,  169-36-5670 
Caldwell.  Daniel  L.,  377-42-9807 
Caldwell.  Harold  M..  251-64-6802 
Callaghan.  Brian  P..  372-48-6628 
Calsam,  Stephen  R..  142-34-6089 
Camachordsas.  Luis.  580-76-9080 
Cameron.  James  D.,  090-36-2659 
Campbell.  William  H..  425-80-3885 
Campos.  Roberto  V.,  545-58-4194 
Capron.  Charles  F..  263-58-3269 
Carmichael.  Charles.  412-80-0915 
Carney.  John  P..  341-30-6230 
Carr.  Ben  W.J..  400-70-1260 
Carr.  Frank.  162-36-2214 
Carr.  James  R..  063-40-1073 
Carr.  Robert  S..  260-66-1625 
Carre,  Stephen  J..  053-40-4802 
Carrion.  Jose  L..  582-90-6689 
Carroll.  William  J..  218-42-8494 
Carroll.  WiUiam  P..  130-36-1846 
Carson,  Edward  G..  534-48-1576 
Carter.  Charles  M..  425-96-0374 
Casale.  Roger  F..  208-34-5332 
Casebier.  Byron  L..  403-58-9856 
Casey.  Kevin  W..  032-34-8686 
Casey.  Peter  J..  002-34-9881 
Casey.  Richard  A..  249-90-5936 
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r.  William  H..  4SS-80-55ai 
OhOIm.  Leonard.  S5S-es-1972 


Crist,  Charles  E.,  524-58-6364 
Crock,  William  E.,  165-40-e960 


Dominge,  Miguel  A.,  580-94-3300 
Donahoe,  Robert  M..  041-33-3371 
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r.  WUUun  H^  43X-40-5S21 
OuillM.  Leonard.  SSS-«8-1973 

Caikie.  Junes  D,  0a0-M-4)996 
Ouon.  Mtetaael  fL,  531-44-3930 
CMBWiy.  Michael  T..  406-56-4334 
CHridy.  Olenn  O..  034-33-0640 
CavaDero.  Joseph  J..  48»-48-0737 
Cavallo.  Brian  A..  553-66-2108 
Ckvanauch.  RIdiard.  015-34-6213 
Cavanauch.  ^miiam.  537-60-3448 
Caaee.  Lester  D^  303-36-1114 
Center.  lAwrenee.  303-34-9304 
Oeprano.  Robert  P^  036-28-6639 
Chadwlck.  Harold  A^  545-66-7398 
Chagnon.  Wilfred  VL.  023-36-8068 
Chamben.  Domlnk^  555-66-9571 
ChampUn.  John  R..  571-84-6010 
Cbapdelaine.  David.  003-32-9950 
Chapdrtalne.  Edmond.  273-40-4814 
Chartler.  Robert  L^  343-66-9107 
Chanrik.  John  P^  167-34-7234 
Chendweth.  Michael.  306-44-8159 
ChCTneaky.  Oeorge  M^  305-34-3874 
Cherry.  Roy  W„  335-80-7064 
Chestnut.  Barry  B..  188-32-4041 
ChOden.  WQllam  W..  358-40-5581 
Childrey.  Robert  D^  253-56-6989 
Childi.  JacA  O..  305-38-7359 
Chtam.  Michael  J..  547-60-2941 
Chirumbold.  Edvard.  111-34-2299 
Chiste.  Ronald  U  154-34-8298 
Church.  Rollin  a.  319-38-8093 
Clary.  Donald  L..  225-56-5214 
Cleaveland.  Malcolm.  302-32-7343 
Clemois,  Robert  B..  123-36-7948 
Clevencer.  Gary  L.,  461-70-1694 
Ctevinger.  Gary  L..  227-66-6549 
Clifton.  Ivery  D..  260-64-4211 
auth.  Ja(±  R..  470-44-1036 
Coakley.  Dennis  IL.  461-74-6524 
Coar.  James  A..  565-60-8768 
Cobb.  Bernard  A..  525-90-8210 
Coeroft.  Robert  A..  395-44-7353 
Coffey.  Alan  £..  459-62-1017 
Coffey.  Vincent  J^  093-32-3690 
Coffland.  Alvin  B..  550-58-5667 
Colado.  Ouy  D^  361-74-0970 
Cole.  Carey  E..  487-40-8403 
Odlican.  Alexander.  370-44-6485 
Collins.  Charles  W..  048-42-2144 
Collins.  James  P..  110-32-2607 
Collins.  Timothy  P..  059-38-1874 
CoUis.  Alexander  P..  347-32-9620 
Colvln.  Alan  L..  317-44-3036 
Compton.  William  O..  016-34-0971 
Comstock.  Richard  H..  107-40-8834 
Conndl.  Thomas  B..  572-56-3684 
Cook.  Arthur  B^  573-54-2654 
Cook.  John  U.  214-36-5605 
Cook.  Michael  157-36-3808 
Cook.  Thmnas  E..  466-62-1510 
Cooke.  Jsmes  L.  247-66-2710 
Cooley.  Keith  T^  245-72-8826 
Cooper.  Michael  C.  458-72-7820 
CorMtt,  Tommy  R..  441-43-3833 
Cordani.  John  R..  125-36-0679 
Cordon.  Steven  C.  558-82-5388 
Corkill.  James  M..  350-36-9916 
Corrlgan.  Brian  T..  465-66-7155 
Corwin.  FbiUip  H^  478-54-2217 
rnssarins.  Richard.  493-44-1036 
Cotten.  Van  Robert.  441-46-0772 
Courtney.  Herbert  L..  427-82-6399 
Courtney.  John  M..  486-44-4401 
Cowart.  Murphy  R..  424-60-8361 
Coyne.  Dennis  P..  376-40-9370 
Crafton.  Dale  R^  305-48-0447 
Craig.  John  J  J..  410-74-1437 
Grain.  Albert  U  461-72-9002 
Crawford.  Bobby  R..  244-70-8515 
Crawley.  Stephen  C.  313-44-9356 
Cree.  Robert  B..  059-40-5891 
Creekmore.  David  D..  410-68-8478 
CriaafulU.  Anthony.  017-34-4026 


Crist.  Charles  E..  524-58-6364 
Crock.  WiUism  E..  165-40-6960 
Cronin.  Robert  J..  504-56-6039 
Crook.  Donald  C.  539-42-6806 
Crose.  Lawrence  D..  470-38-4173 
Crouch.  Roger  H..  251-60-8873 
Crowder.  Jack  D..  234-76-5327 
Crowley.  John  B..  256-76-1342 
Creyle.  Toby  K,  161-38-5336 
Crumley.  Henry  R..  256-56-3773 
Cnimmey.  Peter  P..  044-30-4004 
Cuda.  Paul  A..  543-48-9492 
Cvgiunins.  Jimmy,  404-68-8713 
Cunningham.  Virglnl.  153-40-1131 
Curtis.  Richard  R..  376-46-0929 
Cuyler.  Edward  E..  256-68-2150 
Czerwinski.  John  J..  192-36-8352 
Daly,  Charles  E.,  157-32-6897 
Datnico,  Richard  J.,  062-36-6221 
Dandois,  Felix  J.,  236-70-4336 
Danehower,  Ronald  K.,  431-82-2135 
Danuser.  Gerald  R.,  501-48-9296 
Darnell,  George  R..  226-58-6690 
E>arrah,  Robert  L..  520-46-0446 
E>augharthy,  Ronald.  512-46-2751 
Davidson.  John  M..  402-60-3179 
Davis.  Allen  III..  217-54-8337 
Davis,  Douglas  K.,  316-44-5023 
Davis,  Henry  S.,  428-78-6540 
Davis,  James  R.,  247-68-7163 
Davis.  Kenneth  M..  428-90-8921 
Davis.  King  P..  487-54-9796 
Davis,  Meldon  J..  518-44-7095 
Davis.  Robert  R..  265-66-3291 
Davis.  Stewart  O..  254-62-9764 
Davis.  William  A.  Jr..  327-34-1904 
Dawson.  Jackie.  401-64-9657 
Day.  James  P.,  266-80-2389 
Dean,  Thomas  P.,  237-68-3473 
De&ngelo.  David  J..  049-34-9216 
Deason.  Jonathan  P..  263-90-5160 
Deciantis.  Joseph  R..  038-30-1234 
Decker.  Paul  R..  131-34-5591 
Deegan.  Edward  P..  550-56-4904 
Deegan.  Michael  W..  417-60-4457 
Delaney.  John  J..  503-48-8184 
Delauter.  Joseph  H.,  189-34-2429 
D^y.  James  L..  254-58-2904 
Delcastillo.  Henry.  267-56-8318 
Deller,  William  J.,  538-46-2207 
i:>ellorfano,  Louis  A.,  032-32-2399 
Demes.  Jack  G..  336-38-7153 
Dempsey.  Raymond  C.  513-44-7238 
Denney.  Fred  M..  417-50-0180 
Detinis.  Stephen  J..  553-72-9865 
Dennison.  Danal  H.,  577-58-2357 
Dennison,  David  A.,  150-28-9685 
Dendoyer.  Leroy  L..  377-50-8143 
Detiton.  Ploy  B..  444-36-6648 
Depot.  William  J..  040-36-4883 
Depriest.  Douglas  J..  227-58-4253 
Dequinze.  Robert  M.,  194-34-5255 
Derkin.  WUliam  S..  282-38-5055 
Derringer.  Kenneth.  520-42-3642 
Derrow,  Thomas  G..  178-34-0786 
Deeantis,  Thomas  M.,  096-34-7471 
Desmond.  James  B..  524-62-9165 
Devier.  Leonard  G.,  538-44-8889 
Devlin.  Edward  T.  Jr.,  143-36-5799 
Deware.  Allan  W..  036-28-7676 
Dias.  James  P..  036-28-9429 
Diaz.  Jose  E..  460-68-4772 
Diazvera,  Praxedes.  582-96-8289 
Dickson.  Jack  D..  413-74-3726 
Difablon.  Paul  J..  416-56-7806 
Dilworth.  Hal  C.  427-90-6829 
Dipasquale.  Benedet.  088-34-1979 
Ditchman,  GusUve  A..  342-34-6547 
Dixon.  James  V..  338-36-2109 
Ddblin.  Stephen  A..  418-58-1016 
Docherty.  Robert  V..  149-28-6597 
Dodd.  Prank  G..  409-68-5036 
DOKgart.  Alan  J..  012-30-2920 
Dolezal.  Leo  T..  445-44-3462 


Domingo.  Miguel  A..  580-94-3300 
Donaho«.  Robert  M.,  041-32-3371 
Donarum.  Prederick,  040-36-8281 
Dorondo.  Terrance  M.,  266-80-3335 
Doss.  Oliver  H..  256-86-5630 
Dowd.  John  J..  051-38-5865 
Dowdell,  William  C.  166-32-5299 
Doyle.  Fhul  J..  301-34-0095 
Dragoo.  Robert  E..  220-40-3717 
Drechsel.  Carl  L..  042-36-2470 
Dressier,  James  R..  089-36-9353 
Dritlein.  Ronald  W..  330-36-6053 
Dubose.  Robert  L..  250-74-5158 
Dudey.  Don  L..  515-40-6056 
Duffy.  Jeremiah  J..  585-20-8544 
Dukes,  John  T.,  248-68-5031 
Duncan.  James  R.,  263-74-7298 
Dunham.  Arthur  A..  540-46-9994 
Dunlap.  Wayne  H..  200-30-7202 
Dupee.  Bradley  S..  001-32-5209 
Durham.  William  G..  254-48-2168 
DuterroH.  Jerry  G..  456-72-6216 
Dwyer,  Timothy  P..  036-28-8530 
Dyer.  Harold  C.  237-82-4839 
DykhuiSk  Adrian  J..  462-70-8324 
Dykstra.  Richard  P.,  479-48-7346 
Dzwoncxyk.  Valiant.  217-50-6653 
Eanes.  Charles  W..  465-60-9462 
Easley.  Wayne  E.,  523-52-8715 
East.  Danny  L..  253-78-3788 
Eastwood.  Michael  P.,  001-32-2850 
Eaton,  Robert  D..  004-50-5535 
Echols,  Carl  A.,  255-72-9470 
Eckert,  Prederick  J..  143-34-7464 
Ecksteia  Richard  S..  136-38-2022 
Edinger.  Nicholas  R..  197-36-7337 
Egan.  Thomas  G..  382-42-5832 
Eggleston.  John  G..  231-54-6406 
Egglestcn.  Melvin  D..  110-36-2401 
Elfert.  Charles  G..  251-66-1719 
Elias.  Rfchard  M..  557-50-9985 
Elliff.  Jimmy  L..  426-92-5123 
Elliott.  Orin  R..  444-42-1910 
Ellis.  Joseph  M..  024-28-4423 
Else.  Larry  W..  539-44-2596 
Ely.  Joseph  T..  255-70-0586 
Emerick,  Morris  E..  305-46-6852 
Enamait,  Edward  C.  043-36-3979 
Endicott.  Ronald  L..  312-48-9008 
Engelbrecht.  James.  498-50-6318 
Ennis.  Woodson  L..  421-58-6971 
Emstrom.  Edward  K..  152-32-9015 
Esquivel  Teodoro  P..  550-58-4404 
Essington.  Robert  R..  283-40-4257 
Etheridge.  Thomas  H..  247-64-1090 
Eubanks.  James  C.  427-94-6034 
Eusner.  Kenneth  A..  093-34-7176 
Evans,  Jbseph  R..  254-48-7481 
Evans.  Aichard  M..  473-48-2488 
Ewlng.  Edmund  T.,  254-72-1909 
Exnicioa.  John  A.,  435-68-9750 
Eyler.  Charles  L..  465-78-1678 
Padell.  Gary  V..  476-48-7185 
Fagerberg.  Richard.  494-46-5621 
Pahle.  Oerald  A..  299-42-7268 
Faint.  Arthur  J..  257-64-4982 
Fales.  Elden  L.,  533-36-8008 
FaUigaiA.  Francis.  260-66-7383 
Falls,  Donald  G..  197-34-7615 
Farber.  Stanley  R..  397-42-6537 
Farley.  Lewis  E..  265-60-9405 
Farmer.  Gordon  L.,  574-14-8004 
Farmer.  Lowery  J.,  411-76-3794 
Farrell,  Thomas  J..  533-44-6124 
Faulkner,  Raymond  J..  040-35-4506 
Fay.  George  R..  146-42-4701 
Feinmaa.  Robert  L..  131-34-6246 
Peistner.  James  P..  507-42-9970 
Pelter.  George  S..  435-64-6573 
Femandi.  Joachim  S..  449-76-2864 
Ferraro,  Anthony.  042-36-7928 
Fesler.  Robert  J..  558-64-1736 
Pieldln&  William  H.,  246-78-5236 
Pindon.  Donald  P..  135-40-7205 
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Pine.  Dwlght  L..  487-42-7521 
Pinegan.  James  P..  466-64-5590 
Finestone.  Sylvan  D..  554-72-8622 
Pinley.  John  D..  440-44-8987 
Finney.  Connie  D..  249-74-5159 
Piore.  Carl  J..  131-32-5867 
Piorlni.  William  J..  161-34-6193 
Fischer.  Robert  E.,  192-36-9395 
Fischer.  James  P..  154-34-8847 
Fitzgerald.  James  L..  071-38-1182 
Plaak,  Arthur  R..  127-36-0552 
Flammla.  Daniel  A..  463-76-5162 
Fleischmann.  George.  431-82-3511 
Fleming.  Allan  P..  087-32-6246 
Fleszewski,  Richard,  324-34-4957 
Fling,  James  C,  420-60-1498 
Flowers,  Melvin  J.,  419-52-6844 
FoUoweU.  Thomas  T..  312-52-4001 
Forbes,  Hoyl  G.,  425-94-8608 
Forbrich,  Terrence,  339-40-0517 
Porcht.  Thomas  P.,  464-70-6526 
Ford,  Thomas  P.,  019-32-5244 
Foreman,  Richard  N.,  108-34-8965 
Poret.  John  B..  Jr..  215-46-2206 
Forrester.  Kermeth.  264-58-3524 
Porte.  Michael.  582-92-1228 
Portier,  WiUiam  R.,  566-70-8191 
Fosnacht,  Thomas  C.  206-38-8406 
Foster.  Thomas  W..  187-32-3096 
Poster.  Walter  J..  542-50-1523 
Poumais,  Evan  N..  023-32-3651 
Fowle,  William  H.,  228-48-6220 
Fowler,  Gary  G.,  360-28-3884 
Pragola,  Albert  T..  094-32-8216 
Pranke,  Kenneth  M.,  453-64-5023 
Fraser.  Ernest  C.  267-52-9350 
Frashier.  Melvin  C.  232-62-3155 
Prazier.  Albert  L.J.,  587-26-1339 
Freeman.  Carl  W..  440-44-1889 
Freeman.  Frederic  J..  539-42-3416 
Freeman.  Jeffrey  M.,  008-32-3749 
Freeman.  Stuart  E..  033-32-9608 
Freyer,  Charles  C,  175-36-0543 
Prisch.  Robert  J..  393-44-0686 
Prye,  Albert  E..  224-58-7203 
Pugelso.  William  P..  501-52-8676 
Fullem.  Robert  E..  165-32-2920 
Puller.  William  W..  415-76-9597 
Pulmer.  Jerry  T.,  249-62-6561 
Pulton.  John  E..  023-32-7774 
Gacek,  John  G.,  Jr.,  357-32-9549 
Galbreath,  Kenneth,  204-36-4609 
Galland.  Stephen  A..  376-42-6953 
Gallaway.  David  M..  375-42-9281 
Gallivan.  Richard  A..  186-38-3180 
Garbers,  Louis  L..  231-68-8685 
Garcia.  Candace  J..  511-48-0150 
Garcia.  Robert.  397-42-0400 
Gardner,  Richard  S.,  255-72-8826 
Gardner,  Roy,  133-34-9294 
Gardner,  Thomas  H.,  459-70-1893 
Garey,  Robert  N..  273-40-2207 
Garrett,  Howard  L.,  465-68-8690 
Gartland.  John  J..  345-34-3951 
Gauger,  George  H.,  010-34-0742 
Gual.  Edwin  J.,  178-30-5044 
Gauvreau,  Leon  M.,  264-74-6601 
Geiger.  Dwight  L..  263-68-5983 
Genenz.  Robert  P..  353-34-9267 
Gentile.  Carmen  D..  065-40-0756 
Gershel.  Christopher.  113-32-3667 
Gibson.  Joel  H..  249-62-3066 
Gibson,  Richard  T.,  115-32-1416 
Gibson.  Sam  E..  430-90-7099 
Giesler.  Gregg  C.  339-36-1538 
GUbert.  Clark  J..  508-50-6990 
Gilbert.  James  P..  213-42-2011 
Gilchrist.  John  A..  027-34-2370 
GUI,  Robert  L.,  439-58-8034 
GUlum,  Robert,  555-60-4500 
Gist,  James  M.,  117-40-3776 
Glasrud,  David  E.,  476-44-8272 
Glass.  James  E..  432-78-9543 
Gleason.  Terrance  J..  473-50-2305 
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Gleason.  WiUiam  P..  090-36-0001 
Gliaudys.  George  J..  558-72-3645 
Glinsky.  James  S..  071-38-8902 
Gnas.  Dennis.  365-42-2499 
Goff.  Barron  L.,  428-86-5154 
Goins.  Franklin  S..  064-36-1949 
Goldberg.  Edward  C.  049-32-3231 
Golden.  John  C.  048-30-8726 
Goldstein.  Kenneth.  227-52-5698 
Gonzales,  Juan  R.,  584-10-1041 
Gossom,  Woodrow  W.,  467-68-8631 
Gott£Chalk,  Edward,  196-36-2435 
Gowen,  William  P.,  095-36-7106 
Goyette,  Elzear  P.,  570-56-2882 
Goyton,  Peter  J.,  564-68-2975 
Grady,  Gerald  E.,  504-34-8162 
Graf,  Lawrence  B.,  390-42-1732 
Graham.  Mary  A..  125-38-9298 
Graham.  Robin  S..  157-34-2591 
Graham.  Walter  I..  421-58-1680 
Graham.  Willie  C.  255-68-0024 
Grant.  Thomas  J..  073-36-9388 
Granville.  William,  573-66-7052 
Gray,  John  K.,  453-72-7694 
Green.  Thomas  A..  531-42-0921 
Greene.  Ralph  N..  261-68-0931 
Gregg.  Raymond  W.,  434-64-5246 
Gregg.  Werner  E..  458-66-3763 
Griggs.  Conrad  D.,  498-46-3580 
Gross,  Jimmy  L.,  467-66-9541 
Grubb,  Thomas  D..  195-34-3747 
Grueterich.  Herbert.  155-34-2793 
Guerra,  Robert  A..  320-36-6011 
Gusman,  David  M..  369-46-0403 
Gustafson,  James  H..  535-40-5466 
Guthrie.  Robert  J..  035-28-1044 
Gutzwiler.  Jerome  R..  536-40-9007 
Gwin.  Aaron.  432-76-9264 
Haddick,  John  A..  532-40-6139 
Hagovsky,  John  M..  280-42-2679 
Hahn,  Ray  E.,  214-50-6184 
Hajenga,  Stanley  R..  517-56-9366 
Hale.  Allen  W.,  005-44-0971 
Haley,  Matthew  P..  027-32-8766 
Hall.  Jack  L..  505-58-2383 
Hall.  Jerry  G.,  343-34-3252 
Hall.  Larry  C.  403-62-5356 
Hall,  Merwyn  K..  314-44-1550 
Hall.  Robert  R..  511-44-8902 
Halloran.  Joseph  E..  526-74-0688 
Hallstrom.  Arthur  D..  343-36-8190 
Halverson.  Del  T..  397-40-7300 
Halvorsen,  John  P..  204-38-2678 
Hamly.  Warren  R..  356-30-8069 
Hamel.  John  A..  584-36-0904 
Hamilton,  Bate  R..  515-42-6458 
Hamilton.  James  D..  349-36-5344 
Ham,  James  A.,  280-36-9713 
Hammerbeck.  Paul  R.,  476-40-7300 
Hammond,  John  H..  543-50-8936 
Hammons.  Stephen  P..  518-48-7353 
Hampton.  Terrace  L..  404-50-9517 
Hanback,  Raymond  C.  279-40-5674 
Hancock.  Joe  H..  408-64-2744 
Handel,  Edwin  S..  437-62-2512 
Haney.  Donald  P..  430-88-4016 
Hanrahan.  Henry  H..  015-40-0539 
Hansen.  Harry  O..  258-62-6193 
Hanson,  Harold  D.,  556-72-8395 
Hargis,  John  P.,  495-46-5597 
Harmon,  Gordon  S..  445-42-4618 
Harmon,  Robert  J.,  381-38-2853 
Harmon,  William  K.,  224-60-8351 
Harp,  Raymond  G..  400-56-6236 
Harper.  James  T..  408-76-6507 
Harper.  Phillip  G..  408-76-6506 
Harper.  Robert  T..  427-80-0547 
Harpool.  Jack  D..  288-40-2420 
Harrison.  Michael  R..  264-74-4309 
Hart,  WUburn  M..  321-38-1177 
Hartwell.  Richard  A..  565-44-0446 
HartzeU,  Donald  E.,  212-46-5647 
Harvey.  Roger  A..  552-66-6639 
HarviU.  Jon  P.,  411-66-8598 


Hashizume,  Harold  S..  575-44-5922 
Raskins.  Heinz.  404-60-7613 
Hass,  Robert  H.,  394-40-7692 
Hatchell.  Stephen  T..  244-52-6576 
Hatcher.  Everett  E.,  124-32-5955 
Hatchett.  WUliam  M..  313-48-4483 
Hathhom.  Loren  J..  329-36-3905 
Hauler.  Timothy  J..  287-40-0902 
Haurus.  PhUip  J..  143-34-4186 
Hauschild.  John  R..  042-36-1471 
Hauser.  Clifford  E..  552-58-9156 
Hawkins.  Marshall  A..  448-42-9960 
Hawkins,  Michael  J.,  079-36-7997 
Hawthorne,  Richard,  226-62-8052 
Hayen,  Elmar  T..  251-72-6174 
Hayes.  Gregory  W..  187-32-3094 
Hayes.  Ronald  E..  417-80-2466 
Heath.  John  M..  001-34-9664 
Hedleston.  Carl  A..  452-72-5074 
Heed.  Harmon  E..  561-56-8107 
HeU.  Benjamin  P..  Jr.,  205-36-4385 
Helm,  Roger  J.,  141-34-7455 
Heisey,  Robert  L.,  195-38-8842 
Heisler.  Charles  T.,  487-42-1439 
Helfrey.  David  B.,  347-36-7924 
Helmly,  James  R..  252-74-0535 
Helsel.  Dennis  E..  207-36-8333 
Helmsley.  James  M..  212-46-7808 
Henkel,  James  R..  182-32-9957 
Hennessy,  David  M..  527-74-2786 
Henry.  Jonathan  P..  015-34-5926 
Henry.  Ronald  N..  172-32-4309 
Hensel,  Larry  W.,  226-60-5143 
Herman.  Jinuny  O.,  459-70-6632 
Hernandez,  Michael.,  303-48-2790 
Hernandez,  Victor  R.,  396-34-4658 
Herold.  Andrew  J..  158-30-3521 
Herring,  Harold  P..  255-68-4424 
Hert,  Robert  L.,  442-40-4670 
Hess,  Richards.,  171-36-7939 
Hiers.  Richard  L..  249-74-2462 
Higgins.  Brian.  133-30-7238 
Hill,  Norman  E..  144-32-7315 
Hinds.  Joseph  J.,  243-58-9502 
Hinrichsen.  James  S..  361-38-3115 
Hobson.  Burleigh  A.,  150-26-6852 
Hoffman.  Jeffery  J..  299-44-2775 
Hoffman.  Joseph  K..  238-74-4858 
Hoffman,  Richard  L..  005-48-5301 
Hofman,  Robert  H..  382-42-0119 
Hogge.  Wayne  P.,  229-38-1713 
Holland.  Joseph  T..  261-76-3479 
Holland.  William  R..  429-84-0106 
Holley.  Samuel  J..  241-72-8993 
Hollis.  Clarence  O..  256-66-4505 
Holloway.  Allen  J..  237-86-6942 
Hollowell,  Russell.,  494-44-6297 
Holmes.  Harold  K..  019-34-5912 
Holmes,  J.E..  III.  548-60-7404 
Holzmann.  Richard  A..  457-68-5302 
Hood.  Wesley  E..  377-44-1445 
Hooker.  John  S.,  263-80-9618 
Hooper,  Joseph  E.,  213-46-2593 
Hopkins.  Gary  L..  440-44-3223 
Hopper,  James  W..  227-60-1533 
Horbaly,  Jan.  286-38-8480 
Hombuckle.  Jack  C,  337-36-1118 
Horner,  Jerome  L..  502-44-2828 
Horness,  Todd  J.,  470-44-5912 
Horton.  John  L..  553-70-7881 
Houghton.  Milton  D..  557-56-5414 
Hove.  Richard  J..  506-40-2462 
Hoverman.  Gary  R..  395-42-9319 
Howard.  Trevor  A..  567-60-8132 
Howell.  Jack  L..  483-36-4587 
Howell.  Michael  H..  445-46-3985 
Howell,  William  A..  442-46-5733 
Hoyt,  Raymond  C  500-44-0170 
Hrastich.  Thomas  A.,  495-46-6980 
Hubbes.  Dennis  G..  515-38-4247 
Hudak.  Richard  D..  517-50-4532 
Hudgens.  John  N..  256-66-2417 
Hudson.  Danny  D..  450-70-5112 
Hudson,  Jere  H.,  Jr..  553-66-1594 
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Hudmi.  Robert  W^  208-34-8173 
Httftord.  Oeorge  V..  585-54-7234 
Hunt.  NeO  IL.  249-78-5583 
Hochcs.  ClMMie  T.,  250-80-8883 
Hucbn.  Joaeph  D..  342-70-5784 
Huchet,  Robert  E..  Jr.,  223-83-0391 
HuUander.  Donald.  287-38-8588 
Hunaucker.  Clarence,  572-84-4884 
Hunt.  Clark  L..  520-83-7909 
Hunter.  Marion  M..  553-58-7939 
Hupman.  DonaM  P..  587-58-2233 
Huppert.  Steve  H..  253-88-0228 
Hurlbut.  Max  K..  583-48-4343 
Hurley,  Wmiam  B.,  023-30-4954 
Hunt.  JeaM  H„  n.  459-54-8478 
Hunt.  Kenneth  J..  054-36-5008 
Huakey,  Stephen  E..  485-74-2839 
Husted.  Stewart  W..  260-70-6923 
Hyneman.  John  M..  587-03-0845 
Indell.  Howard  L.,  038-26-8456 
Ineiehen.  Lee  E..  Jr..  437-72-5504 
Irtx.  Frederick.  402-62-6203 
Irwin.  Frederk^  B..  282-64-7934 
Iturralde,  Manuel  R..  535-40-8996 
Jackson.  John  M.,  m,  247-74-3253 
Jackaon.  Wniiam  J..  540-48-3066 
Jaeoba.  Roger  P..  504-42-9724 
January.  Richard  O..  029-36-2932 
Jannan.  William  P..  246-88-2053 
Janett.  Paul  O..  482-68-7951 
Jeansonne.  Paul  D..  438-70-8284 
Jeffrey.  Robert  H..  037-28-9085 
Jenion.  Milsom  N..  190-36-8079 
Jmkina.  Joaeph  C,  313-44-6633 
Jenkins.  Rex  D..  518-48-2927 
Jenne.  Kurt  J..  578-56-1703 
Jensen.  Carl  L..  088-32-4604 
Jensen.  Roger  R.,  484-54-6870 
Johnson.  Asell.  Jr..  266-52-1651 
Johnson.  David  H.,  024-34-3977 
Johnson.  Dwight  L..  274-40-1217 
Johnaon.  James  D..  585-58-0478 
Johnson.  Karen  K.,  445-48-3906 
Johnson.  Lavem,  520-40-3324 
Johnson.  Norman  N.,  385-48-9511 
Johnson.  Robert  L..  344-36-9305 
Johnson.  Ronald  G..  467-62-5806 
Johna<».  Theodore  R.,  458-76-0961 
Johnston.  Emery  P..  105-34-1087 
Johnston,  Steven  V..  382-42-8496 
Joly,  Paul  J.,  036-26-0842 
Jones,  CecO  P  J.,  250-76-5395 
Jones.  Gregory  W..  215-46-0701 
Jones.  Harley  S..  410-70-7330 
Jones.  Ramon  C.  337-36-9152 
Jones.  Robert  W..  403-60-0369 
Jones.  Toney  J.,  416-52-6004 
Jones.  Wellington  H..  227-60-5884 
Jordan.  Wayne  U.,  266-60-1352 
Jorgenaen.  Harry  M.,  266-90-6499 
Junach.  John  W.,  072-34-8797 
Kammerer.  Wayne  T.,  328-34-8670 
Karolewicz.  John  T..  148-36-6434 
Katen.  Ronald  N..  109-34-0358 
Kaudle.  Harvey  C.  498-48-7499 
Kaufman.  William  C.  438-60-5294 
Kaupp.  David  H..  477-46-4484 
Kawood.  Richard  G.,  046-36-4927 
Keck.  Larry  D..  519-44-4480 
Kedra.  Martin  J.,  201-32-4653 
Keesler,  William  H..  069-34-8434 
Keiaer.  Neal  L..  508-60-2748 
Keister,  Herbert  L..  278-34-2073 
Keiter.  Aaron.  175-36-6072 
Kelley.  Robert  E..  417-56-1363 
Kelly.  John  T..  132-34-4375 
Kelly.  Juan  N..  552-62-9610 
Kelly.  Mkhael  J.,  343-30-7316 
Kelly.  Steven  E..  391-48-2963 
Kemp.  Thmnas  O.,  273-38-3102 
Kemter,  Barnard  8..  209-38-2665 
Kennedy,  Frederick,  140-36-7480 
Kennedy,  James  S.,  330-58-3730 
Kennedy,  Kenneth  H.,  407-58-3287 
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Kephart.  Judith  G..  191-32-8197 
Keopler.  Jerry  E..  539-44-7449 
Keselrlng.  Daniel.  361-38-9771 
Ketcham.  William  E..  291-42-5865 
Key.  Thomas  D.,  459-64-9981 
Key.  Thomas  N..  229-62-9353 
KillberK.  Eugene  L..  072-34-0827 
Kinbrough.  Henry  S..  430-64-2797 
King.  Curtis  R..  462-70-7734 
King.  Laird  R..  518-48-9304 
King.  Robert  P..  194-34-3263 
King.  Winston  E.,  407-56-4009 
Kinney.  Arthur  M.,  253-64-6524 
Kintle.  James  P.,  472-48-1650 
Kirby.  Ronnie  J..  364-44-3087 
Kirkey.  Charles  D..  531-40-7404 
Kirttn.  Joseph  P..  145-40-2383 
Kinnse.  James  T..  527-70-9718 
Kls&a.  Richard  T..  032-32-8812 
Klttel.  Robert  N..  213-46-1008 
Kllmash.  Eugene  J.,  189-34-3012 
Knapik.  Daniel  S..  217-50-3205 
Knapp.  Gary  D.,  216-38-8681 
Knaff.  Hans  G..  357-32-8956 
Knowles.  Charles  R..  416-52-4266 
Knudson.  Andrew  C,  502-46-2670 
Kobayashi.  Roger  S.,  576-38-8492 
Koelling,  Dale  W.,  304-50-8492 
KoW.  Noel  W..  356-36-5530 
Kolbrener.  Frederic,  113-34-3038 
Kordas,  Ronald  R..  360-32-3039 
Kosmerl.  Charles  D..  160-36-2505 
Kozlol.  Richard  A.,  170-30-7536 
Kresge.  Robert  R.,  215-44-2785 
Krider.  Curry  W.,  237-66-5589 
Krueger,  Gary  L.,  374-42-8068 
Krueger.  Robert  J..  358-36-8100 
Kruger.  John  S..  158-32-9650 
Kurtz.  Gordon  W.,  277-42-8947 
Kuruzar,  Michael  E..  313-46-9589 
Kwiatkowski,  Joseph,  101-34-1557 
Kwicciak,  Richard  S.,  059-36-2978 
Labrie.  Albert  E.,  070-36-2346 
Lachky,  John.  063-40-3757 
Lafave.  Gerald  J..  376-42-2585 
Lail,  Rupert  C,  Jr.,  242-64-5288 
Laiming,  Geoffrey  S.,  522-70-1765 
Lanyi,  Thomas.  075-38-0900 
Laporte.  Edward  J..  437-58-8058 
Large.  David  W.,  389-36-6772 
Larlcins,  Leopold.  Jr..  193-32-4988 
Larson.  Jolui  A..  221-28-3838 
Larson,  John  D..  062-40-0397 
Lasorsa.  William  G..  133-34-9899 
Lasser.  Thomas  E.,  572-64-0104 
Lauber,  Robert  L..  510-42-8410 
Lawrence.  William  E..  084-38-8921 
Lawton.  Bobby  G..  446-36-0678 
Lawton,  Bruce  W.,  034-30-3720 
Lay.  Russel,  134-34-1687 
Leamy.  David  A..  219-48-5118 
Leaaott.  Donald  B..  028-30-6169 
Leblanc,  Joseph  R..  433-58-7277 
LecWe,  John  T..  221-30-0352 
Lecount,  Russell  G.,  075-36-8641 
Lee.  Charles  H..  240-68-1588 
Lee.  Glenn  H..  527-60-2762 
Lee.  Robert  M  J.,  265-66-2515 
Leeds,  Raymond  E.,  562-58-4799 
Leer,  Jason  D.,  153-32-4498 
Lehmbeck.  Byron  L..  441-42-3750 
Lentz.  Leslie  L.,  457-78-2465 
Leslie.  Robert  L.,  228-62-8840 
Lewis.  David  A..  321-38-0554 
Lewfc.  James  C.  302-40-0167 
Lewfe.  John  J..  140-36-6385 
Lewk,  Lawrence  M.,  564-50-9924 
LewiE,  Robert  P.,  370-46-1946 
Lifsey.  Judson  C,  229-58-9711 
IJggCtt.  Joseph  E..  301-34-6940 
LUly,  Roger  K..  231-46-5414 
Lind  Bernhardt  V.,  169-38-6919 
Lin<Wil.  Merlin  E..  505-50-2789 
Lindserg,  Kenneth  M.,  576-50-8920 


Lindberg.  William  R..  241-62-3580 
Lindsey,  Bruce  A.,  472-50-2427 
Linn.  James  P.,  Jr.,  214-50-2779 
Linster.  F%tuik  J..  502-34-9259 
Linthacum.  Robert  W..  526-56-8212 
Lipps.  Curtis  E..  411-64-5671 
Lissner,  William  B.,  225-62-4489 
Lloyd.  George  T.,  267-72-0235 
Locke.  Stephen  H.,  554-64-9795 
Lockhart.  Harold  D.,  253-60-9767 
Loder,  William  V.,  043-34-0599 
Loetscher.  Frederic,  278-42-5809 
Logan,  John  A..  418-58-1465 
Long,  Lawrence  E.,  283-38-2200 
Long.  OtU  H.J..  265-92-8816 
Long.  Robert  C.  452-60-9248 
Long,  Stufirt  W..  562-56-8756 
Longrear.  Pual  R..  431-68-5562 
Lopez.  Levi  E.,  525-54-4292 
Lopez,  Rdbert  V.,  545-54-5052 
Lord,  Kenneth  P.,  094-34-6331 
Lovas.  Stephen  J..  364-40-9686 
Love.  Henry  E.,  Jr.,  441-44-3803 
Lowe.  Chgrles  M.J..  149-36-9158 
Luebker.  James  W.,  351-34-5106 
Lumia,  Sapito,  079-36-9501 
Lumppio.  Robert  E.,  010-32-9278 
Lunstra,  Donald  D.,  504-52-4732 
Luymes.  Alan  H..  503-44-6070 
Lyman,  Wallace  E.,  041-36-5280 
Lynch.  R4bert  K..  121-34-4594 
Machado,  Harry  W.,  563-58-4260 
Maddok.  James  C,  264-78-5502 
Madeira,  Dennis  M.,  576-32-4778 
Magasin,  Michael  R.,  549-60-7595 
Magee,  Darryl  D..  231-54-8803 
Maguire.  Frederick,  016-32-7168 
Mahoney.  James  P.,  100-38-4764 
Major.  Charles  H.,  389-36-8863 
Major.  John  L..  231-54-9374 
Makowskt.  Joseph  T.,  192-34-4323 
Maleady,  Peter  J.,  143-34-7877 
Maling,  Richard  L.,  004-48-9779 
Mallick,  Bruce  A..  246-68-5321 
Manak,  Christopher,  017-34-5857 
Mandigo.  Evan  H..  540-46-9185 
Manguso,  John  M.,  262-82-2142 
Maniccia,  Bruno,  126-34-6343 
Manion,  Jbhn  W..  521-58-4149 
Manley.  Jtoseph  M..  236-74-5283 
Manning.  William  A.,  257-68-6870 
Mans.  William  A.,  517-46-0808 
Manske.  Dennis  W..  348-36-9268 
Manila,  Robert  S.,  037-28-7809 
Manzione,  Philip  J.,  056-36-1674 
Marchesi.  Silvano  B.,  566-60-0865 
Marlcle.  Wayne  E.,  353-38-2260 
Markham,  Robert  C,  497-48-1091 
Marlatt.  Don  M.,  540-52-9798 
Marlow.  Raymond  L.,  387-40-1683 
Marsden.  Henry  H.,  223-54-7552 
Marshall.  James  M.,  207-34-0234 
Marshall,  Robert  S..  494-48-2621 
Martin,  Gerald,  251-54-2468 
Martin,  Joseph  A..  146-36-8386 
Martin.  Michael  W..  543-40-3960 
Martin.  Timothy  E.,  447-46-5861 
Martinez.  Miguel  A.,  453-58-5541 
Marx.  Robert  L..  166-36-8445 
Mathews.  Bobert  T..  255-66-6315 
MathU,  Robert  L..  234-62-8149 
Matten,  FVancis  J.,  207-30-0203 
Matthews,  Mark  M.,  102-36-6801 
Matthewsi  Robert  J..  256-62-7626 
Maxfield,  Roger  A.,  001-34-0247 
May.  DavU  A.,  552-64-9551 
May.  Kenneth  J.,  432-88-0912 
Maynard.  ZoUlcoffe.  266-64-3979 
Mazurek.  Hobert  F..  166-40-7796 
McAuliffe;  James  L.,  136-36-9743 
McCail,  Charles  D..  177-38-0834 
McCanhati.  Frank  A..  369-40-9736 
McCann,  Kenneth  R..  001-30-3031 
McCarthy.  James  M.,  261-64-0096 
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McCarthy.  John  S.,  479-48-4396 
McChrlsty,  Claire  L.,  509-38-3479 
McClung,  Kenneth  A..  259-72-5965 
McCombs,  Charles  D.,  208-34-4171 
McConneU.  Camden  W..  139-34-5252 
McCord.  Michael  O..  223-60-7859 
McDill,  Paul  J..  522-58-2813 
McDonald.  Gerald  A..  003-32-7049 
McDonald.  Richard  A..  210-36-2452 
McGann,  James  N..  373-38-0532 
McGilchrlst.  John  E.,  111-34-7405 
McGovem,  Jolin  S.,  093-28-5753 
McGowan,  Jeffery  L..  169-38-7423 
McGranahan.  Lawrence.  301-40-0919 
McGregor.  Peter  J..  009-30-9978 
McGuire,  Henry  V..  450-66-7453 
McGulre,  William  J.,  127-32-0199 
McKay,  Robert  J.,  226-60-8514 
McKee,  Richard  M.,  443-48-8923 
McKenna.  George  W.,  193-38-5298 
McKeon.  Stephen  P..  051-34-0081 
McKinney.  Donald  C.  230-54-5987 
McLaughlin,  Robert,  571-50-1975 
McLean,  Daniel  D..  455-78-5143 
McMahon.  WiUiam  J..  273-38-9547 
McMoran.  Hurley  R.,  431-80-0666 
McMorris.  Thomas  A.,  526-62-0803 
McMurray,  Ernest  J..  120-34-8171 
McNeil.  Edward  O.,  230-62-8427 
McNutt,  Lee  F.,  229-56-0820 
McQuitty,  Thomas  O.,  334-38-2745 
McSorley,  Joseph  T.,  138-36-6509 
McWilUams,  Brian  M.,  498-44-2637 
Meacham.  William  C,  247-64-1327 
Mead,  Dennis  E.,  521-56-0103 
Meade,  James  N.,  512-46-8344 
Meadows,  Paul  E.,  299-34-4389 
Meek,  Robert  H.,  248-78-5248 
Meeker,  Tommy  O.,  570-58-5278 
Meister,  Craig  E.,  570-68-1930 
Mellis.  George  M.,  171-36-2384 
Memory,  John  M.,  239-64-4420 
Mendelssohn,  Alan  S.,  178-34-4054 
Mercer,  Julian  J.,  529-46-8671 
Merrlman,  Kenneth  E..  247-72-8956 
Merritt,  Weldon  L.,  451-68-3771 
Metzgar,  Michael  T.,  453-70-1513 
Meyer,  Douglas  K..  473-54-8500 
Mezs.  Maris.  094-34-1181 
Michels.  Gregor  J.,  391-38-0705 
Michels.  Mickey  L..  325-38-7450 
Midgley,  Mark  L..  156-38-1532 
Mihalevich.  Donald.  489-54-3042 
Millar,  WUUam  K.  J..  007-44-4301 
Miller.  Arthur  D.,  218-46-3789 
MUler.  Charles  C,  478-50-4685 
MUler.  Don  L.,  571-60-0406 
MlUer,  Donald  L.,  520-46-8475 
MUler.  Edwin  D..  309-50-8379 
Miller.  James  L.,  396-38-4441 
MUler.  WUliam  B..  466-62-9154 
Miller.  William  T.,  517-50-1422 
Milligan.  Erin  H..  529-60-0522 
MUton,  Frederick  J.,  025-28-1415 
MinicheUo.  Ernest,  272-46-1397 
Minietta.  Eugene  D..  261-68-6808 
Miscisin.  Samuel  A..  377-42-9049 
MitcheU.  Bruce  L..  417-62-7489 
MitcheU.  Richard  A..  423-48-3314 
Moltz.  David.  452-66-1298 
Mong,  James  J.,  285-38-7610 
Monk,  John  T.,  442-42-6704 
Monroe,  Harold  K.,  405-60-2714 
Montgomery.  William,  249-68-7107 
Moon,  Donald  R.,  421-54-7661 
Moore.  Floyd  M.,  567-52-3863 
Moore,  John  A.,  032-30-0433 
Moore.  Ralph  E.,  251-58-6713 
Moore,  WUliam  L..  430-78-5544 
Morales,  Ignacio,  581-88-6604 
Moran,  Michael  J..  110-34-9471 
Morgan,  Gregory  L.,  572-62-5972 
Morgan,  Johnny  M.,  453-62-5544 
Morris,  George  P.,  092-36-0863 
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Motes.  James  E..  509-40-8550 
Moticha.  Michael  W..  562-58-6285 
Mott,  David  E.  W.,  578-60-0367 
Mruzlk.  Andrew  J.,  496-50-2819 
Mueller.  Joseph  A.,  317-42-0671 
Muir,  Douglas  C.  529-54-5278 
Mulder.  Peter  C.  540-48-5841 
Mulford,  James  W..  136-36-7644 
Muller,  Felix  J.,  406-58-3933 
Muller,  Henry  A..  154-32-3776 
Mullin.  John  R.,  015-34-8819 
Mundy,  John  E.,  551-58-5431 
Murguia,  Anthony  R..  562-62-4222 
Murphy,  Allen  V.,  445-44-0014 
Murphy,  John  R..  065-30-4867 
Murphy,  Kevin  P.,  010-38-5010 
Murphy,  Lyndon  L..  188-38-4792 
Murphy,  Michael  J.,  522-58-6857 
Murphy.  PhUip  S..  256-62-3825 
Mustian.  Carroll  T.,  229-56-7411 
Myers,  Benjamin  G..  228-54-7909 
Myers,  Dennis  P.,  245-66-7109 
Myers,  John  L..  420-50-8286 
Myers.  Thomas  A.,  297-38-3368 
Nabors.  William  E.,  248-80-2161 
Nachtsheim.  Henry  J..  212-48-3555 
Nackoney.  Glenn  G.,  262-88-8138 
Nagy,  WUliam  J.,  045-34-5992 
Najera,  Luis  M.,  548-74-8979 
Nansen.  John  N.,  538-42-2214 
Napper,  William  T.,  227-58-4400 
Neely.  Conrad  W.,  232-70-3979 
Neennan,  Michael  R..  203-36-0555 
NeiU,  Paul  L.,  189-32-7701 
Nelson,  Cart  C,  389-42-9815 
Nelson,  Christopher,  559-58-0711 
Nelson.  Douglas  A..  394-42-5673 
Nelson.  Richard  J.,  354-30-4116 
Nelson,  Robert  H.,  076-36-1307 
Nelson,  William  H.,  478-48-2451 
Nepiuk.  Jolin  J..  365-52-3973 
Nettesheim.  Daniel,  389-42-0189 
Neuse,  Kari  W..  009-28-5251 
Nicholas.  Thomas  J.,  358-34-0152 
NichoUs,  Bertram,  569-68-5331 
Nichols,  Arthur,  Jr..  430-72-5449 
Nichols,  Larry  M..  262-64-3082 
Nichols.  Lynn  A..  461-62-9530 
Nickel,  David  E..  337-40-7922 
Nielsen,  James  M.,  469-54-4814 
Niffenegger,  Mark  E.,  481-52-0185 
Noble,  Larry  H.,  168-38-0957 
Nomura,  Lewis,  H.,  538-40-0471 
Norbeck.  Ernest  L.,  516-48-8465 
Norman,  Dennis  L.,  234-64-9946 
Novack,  Margaret  N.,  067-34-8909 
Nowak,  Michael  A..  523-58-4290 
Nowlk.  William  J..  103-38-0722 
Nurre,  Robert  J.,  450-72-1594 
Nycum,  James  A.,  208-34-0836 
Oatman,  Gary  M.,  184-34-2026 
Obartuch,  Erwin  N.,  359-38-1717 
Oberg,  Harry  B.  J.,  523-64-8968 
O'Brien.  Robert  W..  075-40-4756 
O'Connor,  Arthur  K.,  503-36-7794 
O'Connor.  John  C.  018-34-8283 
O'Connor.  Robert  R..  202-32-9284 
Odea.  Kevin  J..  029-34-3387 
Odea,  Leonard  D.,  387-34-6776 
ODonnell,  Bartholme.  306-46-7182 
O'Donnell,  Charles.  098-34-3025 
Ogdahl.  Gerald  L.,  477-48-9052 
Ogles.  Thomas  M..  412-64-5919 
O'Konek,  David  L..  392-36-9773 
O'Laughlin.  John  B..  534-46-6763 
O'Leary,  James  F.,  085-36-3676 
O'Leary.  Joseph  E.,  515-44-3114 
Olson.  Robert  E..  471-48-4549 
O'Masta.  Robert  J..  010-34-1952 
O'Nasch.  Thomas  D..  264-74-9011 
O'NoreJka,  Donald  R.,  277-36-0800 
ONey,  Jerry.  T.,  375-38-8835 
Ophus.  James  B.,  517-50-4422 
Ordahl,  Stephen  A..  475-50-2338 


O'Rourke.  Peter  W.,  014-36-5969 
Orr,  William  S.,  480-52-1450 
Orth,  Geoffrey  C.  191-38-6074 
Ortizpico,  Miguel  A..  581-82-9048 
Orzech.  David  L.,  043-38-4546 
Osowski.  Randall  J..  331-38-0928 
Ossorio,  Peter  M.,  498-46-0632 
O'Sullivan,  PhUip,  091-36-7073 
Otte.  Walter  J..  470-52-2629 
Otto,  Robert  J.,  502-44-9287 
Oviatt,  PhUip  R.,  451-70-4422 
Pace,  Jerry.  H.,  435-60-3573 
Page,  William  R.,  260-70-0860 
Palmer.  Courtland  E.,  107-34-4379 
Palumbo.  Guy  B.,  051-36-4850 
Pare,  Ronald  C,  535-38-3950 
Parel.  Robert  J..  370-42-3592 
Parker,  Norman  L.,  486-50-8569 
ParkhUl,  Hugh  G.,  522-56-3023 
Parr.  Robert  A..  156-36-6993 
Parsons.  Curtis  C  079-36-0470 
Pascucci,  Henry  L..  021-32-1363 
Pasquale.  Michael  J.,  028-30-0519 
Pasterchik  Raymond.  160-32-8914 
Patterson.  Thomas  L..  447-40-2222 
Paul,  Stanford  A.,  146-30-2777 
Payne,  Jack  C.  434-60-7557 
Payne.  Richard  C.  225-64-6203 
Payne.  Robert  T.,  286-32-9050 
Payne,  William  B.,  236-60-7572 
Peace,  Michael  T..  423-64-1085 
Peck.  Joseph  I.,  068-36-1331 
Peck.  Michael  E..  509-50-5778 
Peltier.  Kenneth  N..  228-56-3910 
Penc.  William  G.,  157-36-9809 
Perez,  Marcelo.  581-82-6616 
Perez.  Stephen  J..  144-34-9871 
Perkins,  Dennis,  L..  482-52-1121 
Perry,  Lawrence  R.,  539-40-8737 
Perry.  Raymond  F.,  238-76-2569 
Ferryman,  Mark  F.,  465-74-8219 
Pesane.  James  E..  125-36-6480 
Pesce,  Anthony  R.,  081-36-2256 
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Wiemer.  Douglas  L..  373-40-1054 
WUcok.  Reginald  B..  008-34-2984 
Wilder.  James  C.  290-38-2859 
Wildman.  Robert  W..  223-56-9208 
Wlllard.  Thomas  G..  327-40-7582 
WiUey.  Uoyd  J.,  063-36-4084 
Williams,  Arthur  L..  520-42-6870 
WlUiams.  David  N..  525-90-7319 
WUllams,  Gary  L.,  271-40-6761 
Williams,  Harold  W.,  256-74-7774 
Williams,  James  N.,  214-40-8916 
WiUiams,  Joseph  D.,  199-34-0795 
WUliams,  Mahlon  P.,  239-68-9071 
Williams,  Mikel  H..  518-52-7904 
WlUiams.  Richard  W..  473-50-8244 
WUliams.  Thomas  R..  127-34-8380 
WUmes.  Stephen  J..  468-50-4847 
WUson.  Albertis  C.  525-84-1049 
Wilson,  David  T..  136-38-2340 
WUson,  James  A.,  419-54-2469 
WUson,  James  M.,  227-58-8509 
WUson,  Roy  R..  230-62-6068 
WUsted.  Harold  G..  303-46-0386 
Windberg,  Thomas  W..  563-63-9798 
Winefordner.  aif f ,  424-54-0884 
Wingate,  Vincent  E.,  248-68-1561 
Winkley,  Douglas  C.  511-46-3691 
Winstead,  Edward  D..  068-36-8746 


Wlnstead.  James  R.,  340-73-8779 
Winter.  Brian  D..  053-38-0403 
Winter.  WllUam  E..  247-73-7168 
Wirtz.  Richard  R..  388-44-4839 
Wltmer.  Lesley  A..  175-34-1622 
Wolfe.  James  B..  424-58-0789 
Wolfe.  John  M..  212-44-9387 
WoUe.  Joseph  R..  227-56-8353 
Wood.  James  H..  461-72-9790 
Woodard.  Ronald  D..  419-60-8867 
Woodbury.  Charles  E..  017-32-0480 
Woodring.  William  B..  182-32-3375 
Woods,  Michael  L..  401-60-3848 
Woodwroth.  Stephen.  564-62-8541 
Woodrldge.  Robert.  545-68-3910 
Woolsey.  Samuel  A..  542-56-8653 
Woolston.  Grant  E..  529-50-7077 
Wormhoudt.  John  N..  485-52-9802 
Wynne.  WlUlam  L..  449-72-7539 
Yamasakl.  Dennis  T..  575-40-8305 
Yarbrough,  CecU  M..  434-58-5525 
Yarbrough.  WiUlam.  248-58-8666 
York.  BanU  M..  238-68-9572 
Young,  Christian  E..  436-62-4892 
Young.  James  A..  104-36-5478 
Youngclaus.  Ronald,  023-32-6107 
Zak.  Leo  P..  200-34-4582 
Zawacki.  David  A..  333-38-2867 
Zendt.  Harold  L..  209-36-4942 
Zimmerman.  Donald  B..  414-64-9079 
Zleit,  WUliam  E..  497-40-1279 
Zophy.  P.  Gordon.  II.  130-36-1195 
Zomlg.  John  G..  214-42-3604 

Executive  nominations  received  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  February 
II,  1987,  under  authority  of  the  order 
of  the  Senate  of  February  3,  1987: 
The  Jodiciaky 

Morton  I.  Greenberg.  of  New  Jersey,  to  be 
U.S.  circuit  Judge  for  the  third  circuit  vice 
Leonard  I.  Garth,  retired. 

Executive  nominations  received  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  February 
13,  1987,  under  authority  of  the  order 
of  the  Senate  of  February  3,  1987: 
Central  IirrELUCEifcz 

Robert  M.  Gates,  of  Virginia,  to  be  Direc- 
tor of  Central  Intelligence,  vice  WlUiam  J. 
Casey,  resigned. 

Federal  Home  Loam  Bark  Board 
Lee  H.  Henkel.  Jr..  of  Georgia,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Federal  Home  liOan  Bank 
Board  for  the  term  of  4  years  expiring  Jime 
30.  1989.  vice  Donald  1.  Hovde.  resigned,  to 
which  position  he  was  appointed  during  the 
recess  of  the  Senate  from  October  18,  1986, 
untU  January  6, 1987. 

Lawrence  J.  White,  of  New  York,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board  for  the  term  of  4  years  expiring  June 
30.  1990.  vice  Mary  A.  Grlgsby.  resigned,  to 
which  position  he  was  i4>pointed  during  the 
recess  of  the  Senate  from  October  18,  1986, 
untU  January  6. 1987. 

In  THE  Coast  Guard 
Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  14  U.S.C. 
729.  the  foUowing-named  Ueutenant  caaa- 
manders  of  the  Coast  Guard  Reserve  to  be 
permanent   commissioned    officers    in    the 
Coast  Guard  Reserve  in  the  grade  of  com- 
mander. 
Peter  M.  Tetmls 
Richard  R.  Davis 
Jaak  E.  Rannlk 
Hugh  D.  Wear  II 
John  E.  Slneath 
James  E.  White 
James  B.  Clarke 
Arland  B.  WaseU 
Edwin  M.  Quirm.  Jr. 
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Howard  SOvennan 
RoDaM  T.  White 
ftul  W.  Uunaren 
lUchard  A.  Buridorf,  Jr. 
Rand  D.  Lymancrover 
Lewis  W.  Comba.  Jr. 
Daniel  J.  OoKKinB 
Conrad  J.  Dewitte 
Duncan  C.  Smith  in 
Evana  W.  Vanburen,  Jr. 
John  W.  Bohler 
Robert  E.  Thlbodeau 
John  A.  ICahoney 
Thomaa  A.  Dunwoody 
En>e>t  H.  Vanhooaer 
Thomas  H.  Martin 
WnUam  C.  Griswold 
Darrd  W.  Royd 
Michael  J.  Ferriola 
Isnado  Rlvera-Cordero 
Thomas  E.  PolaUewlcz 
Th(»nas  L.  Herbert 
Anthony  K.  Kranitz 
Jan  T.  Riker 
RMiard  J.  Barrett 
Roger  K.  Wiebusch 
Scott  W.  McCone 
Kenneth  T.  White 
Allen  R.  Thuring 
Charles  H.  Macuire,  Jr. 
Joaeph  R.  Cherry 
Robert  A.  Case 
Gordon  N.  Hanson 
Robert  J.  CalUes 
David  B.  Predmore 
Walter  J.  Pracejus.  Jr. 
Raymond  A.  Little 
Allan  D.  Haas 
Gerald  A.  Walters 
William  D.  Herster 
Benjamin  A.  Oovemale 
George  L.  Mehaf  f  y 
Henry  D.  Legere 
John  M.  Stott 
Gregory  G.  E^vans 
Robert  S.  Babcock 
George  E.  Kane 
John  E.  Kircher,  Jr. 
William  F.  Albanese 
Angelo  A.  Haddad 

III  THE  Marine  Corps 
The     following-named     colonel     of     the 
Marine  Cori>s  Reserve  for  promotion  to  the 
permanent  grade  of  brigadier  general,  under 
title  10,  United  SUtes  Code,  section  5912: 
John  F.  Cronin 

Exeo^Uve  nominations  received  by 
the  Senate  February  17,  1987: 
National  Fottndatioh  on  the  Arts  and  the 
hukamitiks 

Sally  Brayley  Bliss,  of  New  York,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  National  Council  on  the  Arts 
for  a  term  expiring  September  3,  1992,  vice 
Martha  Graham,  term  expired. 
In  the  Air  Force 

The  following-named  officers  for  perma- 
nent promotion  in  the  U.S.  Air  Force,  under 
the  txt>visions  of  section  628,  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  as  amended,  with  dates  of  rank 
to  be  determined  by  the  SecreUry  of  the 
Air  Force. 

link  or  the  air  force 
To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Robert  D.  Beland.  257-62-3044 
Como  Bartholomew,  084-34-0202 
James  V.  Cross,  576-38-3366 
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Gene  C.  DetwUer,  146-36-9727 
Ronald  M.  Hamrah.  050-36-3996 
Ernest  F.  Hasselbrlnk,  118-26-5027 

To  the  major 
Robert  Breland,  257-62-3044 
Jerry  E.  BJomstad.  480-68-0558 
Robert  W.  Burnett,  263-64-0143 
Roger  P.  Houck.  238-68-6927 
Donald  A.  Loucks,  336-40-8202 
Dennis  R.  Sears,  401-74-9157 
John  R.  Tapp,  231-64-0743 
Johnston  H.  Wlckham,  215-52-3872 

The  following-named  officers  for  perma- 
nent promotion  in  the  U.S.  Air  Force,  under 
the  provisions  of  section  628,  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  as  amended,  with  dates  of  rank 
to  be  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Air  Force. 

JUDGE  advocate 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Gerald  J.  Brentnall.  Jr.,  555-76-3979 
Robert  M.  Brown,  11,  575-50-2973 

The  following  Air  National  Guard  of  the 
U.S.  officers  for  promotion  in  the  Reserve 
of  the  Air  Force,  under  the  provisions  of 
sections  593  and  8379,  title  10,  of  the  United 
States  Code.  Promotions  made  under  sec- 
tion 1379  and  confirmed  by  the  Senate 
under  section  593  shall  t)ear  an  effective 
date  established  in  accordance  with  section 
8374.  title  10  of  the  United  States  Code  (ef- 
fective dates  in  parentheses). 

I  line  op  the  air  porce 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 

Maj.  Robert  A.  Balslev,  381-42-3492.  (10/ 
19/86). 

Maj,  Jeffrey  D.  Bubar.  006-48-3550.  (10/ 
30/86). 

Maj.  Donald  G.  Buttron,  512-40-6705.  (9/ 
21/86). 

Maj.  Richard  F.  Cora,  490-46-9790,  (10/ 
27/86). 

Maj.  Alan  L.  Cowles,  010-36-3501,  (11/1/ 
86). 

Maj.  Curtis  C.  Lindholm,  047-40-3544, 
(10/31/86). 

Maj.  Herman  G.  Macormic,  495-34-9930, 
(10/18/86). 

Maj.  Jay  W.  Middagh,  358-32-7734.  (11/1/ 
86). 

Maj.  Matthew  J.  Musial,  231-68-7780.  (11/ 
1/86). 

Maj.  Victor  S.  Natiello,  108-36-9515.  (8/ 
28/86). 

Maj.  Leonard  Olson,  Jr.,  254-80-5277,  (10/ 
10/86). 

Maj.  John  L.  Potts,  250-72-7918,  (11/24/ 
86). 

Maj,  Dean  D.  Rienstra.  385-46-5940.  (11/ 
16/86). 

Maj,  Jeffrey  D.  Stuard.  568-62-6785.  (11/ 
10/86). 

Maj.  Robert  W.  Sullivan.  522-60-8075, 
(11/21/86). 

Maj.  Walter  D.  Wilmarth,  165-38-6677. 
(11/7/86). 

Maj.  Wayne  R.  Woodruff.  316-38-8596, 
(11/14/86). 

chaplain 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 

Maj.  Franklin  M.  Biles.  262-54-9652.  (10/ 
22/86). 

Maj,  Louis  A.  Manzo.  706-07-5403.  (11/2/ 
86). 


L 


MEDICAL  SERVICE  CORP. 

to  be  lieutenant  colonel 

Maj.  Fred  T.  Brown,  Jr.,  243-63-7473.  (10/ 
19/86). 

MEDICAL  CORP 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Maj.  Stanley  W.  Chapman,   114-38-4245, 
(11/1/86). 

NtTRSE  CORP 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 

Maj.  BenlU  L.  Lynch,  400-70-3314,  (11/1/ 
86). 

The  following  persons  for  Reserve  of  the 
Air  Force  appointment,  in  grade  indicated, 
under  the  provisions  of  section  593,  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  with  a  view  to  designa- 
tion under  the  provisions  of  section  8067, 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  to  perform  the 
duties  indioLted. 

DENTAL  CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Wyeth  H.  Worley,  439-50-8759 

MEDICAL  CORPS 

to  be  lieutenant  colonel 
James  C.  Dinneen,  544-26-4079 
William  E.  Frank,  098-28-9588 
Bertram  Grapin,  188-28-5550 
Theodore  B.  Lefton,  141-26-9448 
John  W.  Patton  HI.  430-66-6096 

The  folloiwing  officer  for  appointment  in 
the  Regular  Air  Force  under  the  provisions 
of  section  531,  title  10,  United  States  Codes, 
with  grade  and  date  of  rank  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force 
provided  that  in  no  case  shall  the  officer  be 
appointed  in  a  grade  higher  than  that  indi- 
cated, j 

LINE  OP  THE  AIR  FORCE 

7"o  be  captain 
Paula  J.  Loomis,  288-68-7026 
In  THE  Navy 
The  following-named  Navy  Enlisted  Com- 
missioning  Program   candidates   to   be   ap- 
pointed permanent  ensign  in  the  line  or 
staff  corps  of  the  U.S.  Navy,  pursuant  to 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  section  531: 
John  S.  Norton  David  M.  Wegman 

The  following-named  Naval  Reserve  offi- 
cers to  be  appointed  permanent  ensign  in 
the  line  or  staff  corps  of  the  U.S.  Navy,  pur- 
suant to  title  10.  United  States  Code,  section 
531: 


Matthew  P.  Ahem 
David  W.  Bentley 
Phillip  M.  Burrow 
Michael  J.  Cerneck 
Kevin  L.  Dnggan 
John  G.  Eden 
Timothy  X,  Glaser 
Thomas  H.  Hardin 
Jeff  S.  Haupt 
Richard  H.  Howarth 
Joseph  G.  Jerauld 
Charles  E.  Kessler 

The  follotving-named  U.S.  Navy  officers  to 
be  appointed  permanent  commander  in  the 
Medical  Corps  of  the  U.S.  Naval  Reserve, 
pursuant  to  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
section  593: 


Gilbert  E.  Knotts 
Paul  S.  Mackley 
Scott  F.  McCollum 
Franklin  D.  Mellott 
James  D.  Panigall 
Stuart  D.  Paselk 
Timothy  P.  Rozan 
Timothy  P.  Sheridan 
Grant  J.  Silvernale 
John  W.  Willoughby 
Barry  E.  Wilmore 


Neil  T.  Chaplin 
Julia  T.  Donovan 
Leonard  W,  Hess 


Norbert  D.  Scharff 
Robert  W.  Smith 
Marina  N.  Vemalls 
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The  House  met  at  12  noon. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  James  David 
Ford,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Teach  us,  O  God,  to  be  the  people 
You  would  have  us  be;  remind  us,  O 
God,  to  treat  our  neighbors  as  fellow 
citizens  of  Your  creation;  absolve  us,  O 
God,  of  the  selfishness  and  envy  that 
too  often  mar  our  thoughts  and  ac- 
tions; encourage  us  each  new  day,  O 
God,  to  give  You  our  thanlts  and 
praise  for  all  the  good  gifts  of  life. 
Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  announces  to  the 
House  his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I,  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  THE  LATE  BRYCE 
HARLOW 

(Mr.  MICHEL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarl^.) 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  were 
all  saddened  to  learn  that  a  beloved 
and  admired  veteran  of  the  Washing- 
ton scene,  Bryce  Harlow,  passed  away 
yesterday.  Bryce  was  a  well-laiown 
counselor  to  Presidents,  former  con- 
gressional staffer,  former  congression- 
al liaison  for  the  White  House,  univer- 
sally respected  Washington  represent- 
ative for  Procter  &  Gamble,  and  politi- 
cal professional  par  excellence. 

In  all  my  experience  in  Washington 
of  more  than  38  years  I  cannot  think 
of  another  individual  for  whom  there 
was  such  genuine  bipartisan  support 
and  respect.  Bryce  was  the  very  soul  of 
integrity,  a  gentleman  of  ready  wit 
and  deep  imderstanding,  at  home  here 
on  the  Hill  and  in  the  White  House. 

During  his  years  as  congressional  li- 
aison, he  set  an  example  for  excellence 
in  that  position  and  demonstrated 
that  when  it  comes  to  dealing  with  the 
Congress,  a  combination  of  honesty, 
forthrlghtness,  willingness  to  listen, 
and  willingness  to  commimicate  are  es- 
sential. 

We  all  know  the  story  of  President 
Eisenhower,  after  being  presented 
with  a  complex  speech  draft,  saying  he 
wanted  a  "meat-and-potatoes"  speech. 
It  was  Bryce  Harlow  to  whom  the 
President  turned  for  such  a  speech. 
Bryce,  for  all  his  political  sophistica- 
tion, never  lost  sight  of  the  fact  that  it 
is  the  first  task  of  politics  to  communi- 


cate, and  communication  is  impossible 
if  it  is  disguised  in  academic  or  politi- 
cal jargon.  Bryce  got  to  the  heart  of 
the  matter  in  speech  drafts  and  in  dis- 
cussions, never  camouflaging  his  mes- 
sage in  fancy  rhetoric  and  always  play- 
ing the  game  the  only  way  he  knew 
how,  straight  and  aboveboard. 

He  was  born  in  Oklahoma  City, 
served  as  a  member  of  Gen.  George  C. 
Marshall's  staff  during  World  War  II 
and  was  director  of  the  professional 
staff  of  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee here  on  the  Hill  after  the  war. 

He  joined  the  Eisenhower  adminis- 
tration and  it  was  there  that  most  of 
us  got  to  Icnow  him  as  he  went  about 
his  work  as  liaison  to  the  Hill.  He 
worked  quietly,  without  trying  to  at- 
tract attention— in  fact  he  shunned 
it— the  very  model  of  those  legendary 
aides  who  have,  in  the  old  phrase,  "a 
passion  for  anonymity." 

But  soon  Bryce  became  Itnown 
among  political  insiders  and  journal- 
ists as  the  consummate  pro,  the  one  to 
whom  leaders  turned  in  times  of  crisis. 

He  liked  to  joke  about  his  short  stat- 
ure. But  to  those  lucky  enough  to 
have  Icnow  him  he  was  indeed  a  giant. 

I  luiow  I  speak  for  so  many  of  our 
Members  who  loiew  and  loved  him 
when  I  say:  "We  will  miss  you,  Bryce. 
You  were  a  public  servant  in  the  high- 
est tradition  of  service  to  our  coun- 
try." 

I  Itnow  that  his  family  has  suffered 
a  grievous  loss  and  our  heart  goes  out 
to  them.  There  was  something  extra 
special  about  Bryce  Harlow,  some- 
thing positive,  something  fine,  that 
makes  us  remember  him  with  warm 
affection  and  high  regard  as  we  mourn 
his  passing. 


HOUR  OF  MEETING  ON 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  CARDIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
House  adjourns  today  it  adjourn  to 
meet  at  noon  tomorrow. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 


the  families  of  recipients.  For  exam- 
ple, the  Government  actually  encour- 
ages minor  unmarried  parents  to  move 
away  from  home  by  providing  substan- 
tially higher  welfare  benefits  if  they 
do  so. 

In  Wisconsin,  for  instance,  if  a  13- 
year-old  girl  in  a  three-person  welfare 
family  has  a  baby,  but  remains  at 
home  with  a  parent,  the  family  gets 
131  more  dollars  per  month  in  APDC 
benefits  and  food  stamps. 

But  if  that  young  mother  moves 
away  from  home,  all  of  a  sudden  she 
gets,  in  her  own  name,  $564  per  month 
in  AFDC,  food  stamps,  and  energy  as- 
sistance. 

In  effect.  Uncle  Sam  is  saying  to 
these  girls,  "We'll  give  you  all  sorts  of 
benefits,  coming  to  you  directly.  All  we 
ask  is  that  you  have  a  baby,  don't 
marry  the  father,  and  move  away  from 
the  guidance  and  supervision  of  your 
parents." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  introducing  legis- 
lation today  which  will  require  unmar- 
ried minor  parents  to  stay  with  their 
parents  or  legal  guardian  in  order  to 
receive  welfare  benefits,  unless  there 
is  a  justifiable  reason  not  to. 

Similar  legislation  has  passed  the 
Senate  several  times  in  recent  Con- 
gresses. It's  high  time  we  acted  here  in 
the  House  to  bring  this  reform  into 
effect. 

D  1210 


INTRODUCTION       OP       LEGISLA- 
TION     REGULATING      RECEIPT 
OF  WELFARE  BENEFITS 
(Mr.   PETRI   asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  PETRI.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  cur- 
rent Federal  welfare  laws  are  notori- 
ous for  the  ways  they  help  to  disrupt 


ECONOMIC  DISLOCATION  AND 
WORKER  ADJUSTMENT  AS- 
SISTANCE ACT 

(Mr.  FORD  of  Micliigan  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, today,  joined  by  Representatives 
Bill  Clay,  Silvio  Conte,  Matthew 
Martinez,  and  Lane  Evans,  I  am  intro- 
ducing legislation  to  overhaul  and 
expand  our  Nation's  system  of  provid- 
ing reemployment  assistance  to  dislo- 
cated workers.  For  the  last  6  years,  as 
our  trade  deficit  skyrocketed  and  mil- 
lions of  jobs  were  lost.  Congress  and 
the  administration  have  looked  away 
and  ignored  the  workers  and  families 
who  have  suffered  economic  ruin. 

When  the  administration  did  act.  it 
was  to  slash  whatever  assistance  was 
being  provided:  Trade  adjustment  as- 
sistance was  cut  from  almost  $2  billion 
to  less  than  $100  million;  Federal  sup- 
plemental unemployment  compensa- 
tion was  eliminated;  extended  benefits 
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were  Kvody  rastrieted:  and  title  in 
of  tbe  Job  Training  Partnership  Act 
ma  underfundad  and  then  cut  55  per- 
cent In  1985. 

Tbe  results  have  been  terrible.  Each 
year.  2  mOllon  workers  have  their  Jobs 
eUmlnated  by  plant  closings  and  other 
dtsiocaUona.  Half  of  them  do  not  re- 
ceive unemployment  ccunpauatlon: 
only  4  peroat  receive  training  or  Job 
aear^  assistance  from  the  JTPA. 
These  dfaplafied  workers  suffer  long 
periods  of  unanployment;  many  leave 
the  labor  force  altogether,  and  most 
are  unable  to  find  full-time  work  or  a 
Job  paying  wages  comparable  to  the 
Job  they  lost.  Blue-collar  workers  are 
hit  the  hardest:  one-third  of  those 
who  find  Jobs  take  pay  cuts  of  25  per- 
cent or  more. 

It  doesnt  have  to  be  that  way.  We 
can  improve  on  this  dismal  record,  and 
wewilL 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  will 
triple  the  availability  of  assistance  for 
dUsplaoed  workers.  Equally  important, 
the  bill  draws  on  the  lessons  learned 
and  the  reoHnmendations  made  by  the 
Secretary  of  Labor's  Task  Force  on 
Eocmomic  Adjustment  and  Worker 
Dislocation  to  make  that  assistance 
more  effective. 

After  a  year  of  study,  the  task  force, 
which  was  composed  of  21  top  busi- 
ness, labor,  government,  and  a(»demic 
leaders,  made  the  following  findings 
and  recommendations: 

Tbe  Department  of  Labor  should  create  a 
Dislocated  Worker  Unit  to  oversee  programs 
of  MBistuice  to  dislocated  workers. 

The  States  should  establish  lead  agencies 
to  coordinate  the  delivery  of  services  to  dis- 
located workers. 

Servioea  are  t>est  delivered  at  the  plant 
site  by  a  Joint  labor-management  committee 
with  operations  funded  50-50  by  manage- 
ment and  the  government. 

Advance  notice  of  closinss  and  large  lay- 
offs is  essential  for  effective  adjustment 
programs;  assistance  should  begin  prior  to 
layoff. 

Income  support  should  be  provided  if 
needed  to  permit  enrollment  in  long-term 
traintng  and  education. 

Governors  shotild  be  given  flexibUity  to 
determine  tbe  mix  of  services  to  be  deliv- 
ered and  the  choice  of  service  deliverers. 

Annual  carry-over  of  funds  should  be  lim- 
ited to  25%. 

A  Federal  tripartite  advisory  committee 
and  State  trlputite  committees  should  be 
established  to  review  program  operations. 

Opportunities  should  be  made  available  to 
Identify  and  remediate  basic  educational  de- 
ficiencies if  wotfcen  so  choose. 

Job  preservation  should  be  addressed  by 
making  technical  assistance  available  to  em- 
ployen  to  help  them  resolve  human  re- 
source and  other  problems. 

I  endorse  every  (me  of  these  recom- 
mendations, and  we  have  made  them 
part  of  this  bill. 

It  is  important  to  point  out  that  the 
excellent  work  of  the  task  force  would 
have  been  impossible  without  the 
active  support  of  Secretary  of  Labor 
Bill  Bnx^  He  appointed  the  chairman 
of  the  task  force  and  its  members;  he 


provided  them  staff,  research  services 
and  moral  encouragement;  and  when 
they  came  forward  with  a  program 
diametrically  opposed  to  this  adminis- 
tration's laisscK-faire  attitude  he  didn't 
bury  the  task  force's  report  or  de- 
nounce it— he  worked  to  make  it  part 
of  the  President's  budget  and  State  of 
the  IJnion  Message. 

And  so  today  I  find  myself  in  the 
happy  situation  of  Introducing  a  bill  to 
reverse  the  neglect  of  the  last  6  years 
that  has  the  general  support  of  the  ad- 
ministration and  the  complete  support 
of  the  leadership  of  the  Senate  Labor 
Committee,  Chairman  Kennedy.  Sena- 
tor lltETZENBAUM.  and  Senator  Simon. 

My  biU  and  the  Senate  bill  differ 
from  the  administration's  program  in 
only  one  fundamental  way.  While  we 
all  agree  that  advance  notice  of  plant 
closings  and  mass  layoffs  is  essential 
to  an  effective  adjustment  assistance 
effort,  the  administration  does  noth- 
ing to  ensure  that  adequate  notice  is 
provided. 

Experience  shows  that  without  a 
legal  requirement,  employers  will  not 
give  their  employees  fair  notice  of 
plant  closings  and  other  major  disloca- 
tiona  GAO  found  last  year  that  the 
average  blue-collar  worker  gets  only  7 
days'  notice  that  his  or  her  job  will  be 
lost.  Nonunion  workers  get  only  2 
days'  notice. 

We,  therefore,  take  the  logical  step 
and  mandate  that  whenever  it  is  possi- 
ble to  do  so.  businesses  must  notify 
the  affected  employees  and  local  gov- 
ernments of  their  intent  to  eliminate 
large  numbers  of  jobs.  Specifically— 

If  more  than  500  jobs  will  be  elimi- 
nated. 180  days'  notice  is  required; 

If  101  to  500  jobs  will  be  eliminated, 
120  days'  notice  is  required;  and 

If  60  to  100  jobs  will  be  eliminated, 
90  days'  notice  is  required. 

These  periods  of  advance  notice  are 
premised  on  two  factors:  First,  larger 
layoffs  require  more  time  to  prepare 
and  deliver  the  prelayoff  assistance 
that  is  most  effective;  and  second, 
larger  employers  are  usually  better 
able  to  predict  layoffs  and  plant  clos- 
ings. For  all  employers,  however,  if  the 
need  for  layoffs  cannot  reasonably  be 
foreseen,  the  notice  requirement  is  re- 
duced or  eliminated.  The  bill  does  not 
ask  employers  to  do  the  impossible. 

Finally,  our  bill  requires  that  the 
employer- if  requested— meet  with 
representatives  of  the  employees  and 
the  local  government  to  discuss  the 
proposed  closing  and  any  alternatives 
that  are  suggested  to  avert  it. 

It  is  crucial  that  business  decision- 
makers take  into  account  the  needs  of 
employees  and  the  communities  they 
affect.  Larger  public  interests  have 
often  been  ignored  because  of  the  lack 
of  any  fonun  to  ensure  their  consider- 
ation. 

Consultation  with  employees  and 
local  government  representatives  also 
serves  the  goal  of  economic  efficiency. 


When  an  entire  community  works  to 
find  ways  to  improve  productivity  and 
make  a  facility  financially  viable,  the 
chances  of  success  are  greatly  in- 
creased. You  need  look  no  further 
than  the  pages  of  yesterday's  New 
York  Times  for  a  perfect  example  of 
how  this  process  can  succeed— Buffa- 
lo's efforts  to  keep  Trico  Products, 
Inc.,  from  moving  to  Mexico. 

I  feel  strongly  that  the  bill  we  are 
introducing  today  is  a  balanced  pro- 
gram that  will  give  new  hope  to  dislo- 
cated workers  tuid  their  families  while 
simultaneously  improving  our  econom- 
ic competitiveness  by  maJdng  the  best 
use  of  our  Nation's  most  important 
asset — experienced  workers. 


SOVIETS  PROTEST  "AMERIKA" 

(Mr.  GtKAS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  GBKAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  "Amer- 
ika"  with  a  "k"  has  brought  out  such 
cries  of  anguish  from  the  Soviet  Union 
that  I  propose  that  we  develop  a  new 
series  to  make  amends  for  this  griev- 
ous error.  The  new  series  would  be  the 
"Kremlin"  with  a  "C."  It  would  have 
as  its  story  theme  a  tremendous  turn- 
about on  the  part  of  the  Soviet  Union 
where  there  would  be  an  open  society 
and  abandonment  of  world  conunu- 
nism  as  its  goal. 

I  think  that  we  would  have  to  do  one 
additional  thing  however.  We  would 
have  to  submit  the  script  ahead  of 
time  to  the  Politburo  for  final  approv- 
al. That  is  the  difference.  America 
with  a  "c"  would  allow  Amerika  with  a 
"k."  Would  Kremlin  with  a  "K"  allow 
Kremlin  with  a  'C?" 


IN  TRIBUTE  TO  BRYCE  HAKIAJW 

(Mr.  WRIGHT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  should 
like  to  add  my  voice  to  that  of  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader,  Mr. 
Michel,  tn  expressing  our  sadness  at 
the  passing  of  a  true  professional. 
Bryce  Harlow.  Bryce  Harlow  began  his 
public  career  as  an  employee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  He  worked 
in  and  managed  this  tiny  room  that 
you  see  to  my  right  and  to  the  left  of 
the  Members,  where  they  sit,  which 
was  for  many  years  the  House  Library. 

After  that,  of  course,  he  rose  to  such 
worldwide  recognition,  visiting  foreign 
countries  in  the  presence  of  President 
Eisenhower,  writing  speeches  and 
other  documents  and  messages  for 
Presidents  and  heads  of  state. 

Bryce  Sarlow.  as  was  commented  by 
the  minority  leader,  always  gave  a 
sense  of  ooncem,  of  interest,  of  respect 
for  our  institution,  the  Congress  and 


particularly  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. He  never  had  a  sense  of  being 
partisan,  though  he  was  deeply  dedi- 
cated and  totally  loyal  and  fully  com- 
mitted to  his  President.  Mr.  Eisenhow- 
er, and  to  others  with  whom  he 
worked. 

Bryce  Harlow  was,  in  every  sense  of 
the  word,  an  American;  a  public  serv- 
ant and  a  professional  who  reflected 
credit  upon  this  profession  of  public 
service.  I  surely  want  to  join  the  mi- 
nority leader  in  expressing  our  sorrow 
over  his  passing;  our  joy  in  the  tradi- 
tions that  he  has  left  and  set  for  our 
country  and  our  sympathy  to  his  loved 
ones. 


MASS  DEPORTATION  IN 
ETHIOPIA 

(Mr.  ROTH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  ROTH  Mr.  Speaker,  in  just  a 
few  weeks,  EM,hiopia's  Armed  Forces 
will  begin  surprise  attaclu  on  rural  vil- 
lages to  roimd  up  upwards  of  300,000 
men,  women,  and  children  at  gun- 
point. They  will  use  Soviet  military 
aircraft  and  trucks  to  transport  Ethio- 
pian peasants  from  their  homelands  to 
collectivized  farms  hundreds  of  miles 
away. 

Already,  Ethiopia's  brutal  regime 
has  transported  over  600,000  people  to 
these  farms,  forcibly  separating  hus- 
bands from  wives,  mothers  from  their 
children,  and  shooting  those  who  re- 
sisted. 

The  Ethiopian  people  have  suffered 
so  much  over  the  last  12  years  under 
Mengistu's  bloody,  Marxist  dictator- 
ship. Himdreds  of  thousands  have  per- 
ished or  simply  disappeared.  Let  us 
send  a  clear  message  that  the  West 
cares  and  that  they  have  not  been 
abandoned. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  join  me  and 
Congressman  Bill  Gray  in  cosponsor- 
ing  H.R.  588.  The  bill  condemns  the 
Ethiopian  regime  for  its  brutality  and 
calls  for  selected  sanctions  against 
that  government.  Let  it  be  clear  that 
this  Congress  stands  for  human  rights, 
freedom,  and  Justice. 


Yet,  some  of  the  changes  that  we 
have  seen  recently  are  not  all  that 
good.  I  think  when  those  of  us  watch 
games  today  we  marvel  at  the  physical 
ability  and  the  size  of  individuals,  but 
now  we  sometimes  have  to  ask  our- 
selves are  we  admiring  people  because 
of  their  athletic  ability  or  because  of 
the  chemicals  that  they  have  injected 
into  their  bodies  to  allow  them  to  be 
bigger  and  to  run  faster. 

Maybe  it  would  not  be  a  concern  to 
us  if  it  were  just  the  individuals  in- 
volved. If  they  want  to  ruin  them- 
selves, part  of  society  says  let  them  go 
ahead  and  do  so.  But  sports  figures 
today  are  role  models  for  our  children, 
and  as  the  father  of  three  children 
who  do  look  up  to  athletes.  I  have  to 
ask:  When  are  we  going  to  stop  this 
terrible  scourge  of  steroid  use  in  this 
country? 

The  NCAA  has  begun  to  take  action 
on  that.  Their  most  recent  action, 
direct  action  in  the  bowl  games  is  a 
great  start.  But  where  is  the  NFL  in 
this?  Where  are  professional  football 
players  in  this?  Where  is  the  Profes- 
sional Football  Players  Association? 

When  youngsters  13,  14.  15,  even  10 
and  1 1  now,  are  concerning  themselves 
with  the  possibility  of  taking  steroids 
in  order  to  be  able  to  compete  because 
the  influence  they  see  or  that  they  get 
from  professional  football  players,  is  it 
not  time  for  us  to  act? 

Why  do  we  not  act  to  save  the  play- 
ers who  are  using  this  stuff  right  now? 
But  more  importantly,  why  do  we  not 
act  to  save  our  children? 


LET  US  ACT  TO  SAVE  OUR 
CHILDREN 

(Mr.  LUNGREN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  to 
many  of  us  who  have  enjoyed  watch- 
ing football  over  the  years  we  have 
seen  a  lot  of  different  changes  take 
place.  We  have  seen  us  move  from  turf 
to  artificial  turf;  we  have  seen  all  sorts 
of  sophisticated  types  of  commimica- 
tlons.  We  even  watch  football  now  in- 
doors, in  domed  stadiums. 


The  failure  to  address  this  urgent 
issue  of  long-term  care  in  the  Bowen 
plan  is  sad.  We  must  realize  that  by 
the  year  2030,  an  estimated  8.6  million 
Americans  will  be  over  the  age  of  85. 
compared  to  2.7  million  in  1985. 

Today,  approximately  1.4  million  el- 
derly Americans  now  receive  care  in 
nursing  homes  at  an  average  expense 
of  $22,000  a  year.  $22,000  a  year— this 
is  an  astonishing  figure.  Contrary  to 
many  elderly  Americans'  impressions, 
these  costs  are  not  covered  by  Medi- 
care or  most  private  insurance. 

In  1985.  of  the  $32  billion  spent  in 
nursing  homes,  less  than  2  percent  was 
paid  by  private  insurance.  Approxi- 
mately 49  percent  of  this  $32  billion 
was  paid  out  of  the  patients'  or  fami- 
lies' savings.  The  remaining  49  percent 
was  paid  by  Medicaid. 

My  main  concern  is  that  the  elderly 
of  our  Nation  not  be  led  to  believe 
that  their  long-term  health  care  costs 
will  be  covered  by  the  additiotud 
monthly  Medicare  premium  of  $4.92. 
We  must  educate  our  elderly  about  ex- 
actly what  will  and  will  not  be  covered 
by  the  Bowen  plan. 

I  am  all  for  the  Bowen  plan.  I  Just 
want  the  plan  to  be  understood  as  a 
first  step  in  the  comprehensive  solu- 
tion that  is  desperately  needed  to 
cover  all  catastrophic  illness. 


CATASTROPHIC  ILLNESS  COSTS 

(Mrs.  BENTLEY  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
her  remarks.) 

Mrs.  BENTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  join  the  Republican  minority  leader 
in  expressing  our  sorrow  over  the 
death  of  Bryce  Harlow;  a  super  friend 
of  so  many  of  us  for  so  many  years, 
and  indeed,  he  was  a  great  American. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  that  the 
administration  is  so  concerned  about 
catastrophic  illness,  which  can  debili- 
tate individuals  and  families  emotion- 
ally, physically,  and  financially,  that 
the  President  has  endorsed  Secretary 
Bowen's  catastrophic  illness  insurance 
proposal. 

I  believe  it  to  be  an  excellent  first 
step.  I  do  not  believe  it  to  be  the  com- 
prehensive solution  to  the  broad  prob- 
lem of  catastrophic  illness. 

As  the  President  stated: 

A  catastrophic  illness  can  be  a  short-term 
condition  requiring  acute  care  services  or  a 
lingering  Illness  requiring  many  years  of 
care. 

The  Bowen  plan  does  specifically 
deal  with  acute  hospital  care  but  it 
does  not  come  to  grips  with  any  broad- 
ened coverage  for  either  home  health 
or  nursing  home  care. 


D  1220 


BERNIE  BANKS  RETIRES  PROM 
HUD 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Cardin).  Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Cormecti- 
cut  [Mr.  McKinney]  is  recognized  for 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  MCKINNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  too  often  Fed- 
eral employees  go  unrecognized  for  their  ac- 
complishments. Today  I  wookJ  like  to  give  rec- 
ognitkjn  to  an  indivklual  who  devoted  40  years 
of  his  life  in  service  to  the  American  people. 

Bernie  Banks,  the  director  of  legislative  ref- 
erence at  HUD,  retired  this  past  January  2 
after  40  years  of  Federal  service.  Bemie  has 
long  been  an  institutron  at  HUD.  Everyone 
who  knew  Bemie  will  miss  him  dearly  and  will 
join  in  wishing  him  well  in  his  retirement. 

Bemie  attended  KittreU  (College,  and  re- 
ceived his  bachelor  of  arts  degree  in  1942. 
From  1943  through  1946.  he  served  in  the 
Army  Air  Force.  After  his  discharge  from  the 
military,  Bemie  heW  posibons  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  tfie  Army,  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion, the  (Census  Bureau,  and  the  U.S.  Postal 
Servk^,  before  coming  to  HUD  and  the  legis- 
lative reference  office  in  1954.  Bemie  served 
his  apprenticeship  in  legislative  reference  until 
1968,  when  he  became  its  director— a  position 
he  hekl  until  his  retirement 

The  legislative  reference  office  is  the  head- 
quarters for  all  legislative  and  regulatory  mate- 
rials—current and  several  years  oW— that  per- 
tain to  HUD.  Although  Bemie's  ability  to  ma- 
neuver deftly  and  swiftly  through  seas  of 
paper  to  retrieve  requested  committee  reports 
from  (Congresses  past  is  legendary  in  the  halls 
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the  EXC  nations,  will  Join  with  us  in 
making  this  a  worldwide  effort,  not 


other  nations  we  are  trying  to  work  to- 
gether with. 


"Where     were     all     the     activists     after 
Korea?"  asks  Robert  Dumas,  who  knows  the 
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at  HUD,  h*  hM  ««M  attributes  that  combined 
to  tolly  laiae  tiia  poaWon  and  performance  to 
an  art  Iuihi  MUlmiiiiuui  knowlodgo  of  tfie 
lagMMhfa  praoaaa.  HUD's  baaic  laws  and  au- 
thoittaaa  and  Ihw  to  find  aixf  work  with  legis- 
WlM  maMaia;  a  dalactive's  pride  in  pursuirtg 
avan  ttia  baraat  of  leads  to  successful  resotu- 
toc  and  a  sifiarabundanoe  of  patierKe  for  all 
WMi  wnuni  m  oeeH. 

WMhar  t  la  WaraNy  true,  as  some  have 
said,  thai  Bamie  haa  not  forgotten  any  of  the 
mMoni  of  pieces  of  paper  he  has  ever 
touched,  there  are  few  skeptics  among  the  le- 
gkma  over  the  yeers  wtw  have  sought  his 
ha^  in  tocaUng  legialative  or  regulatory  materi- 
aia.  Bamie  was  able— almost  unfailingly  and 
oAsn  instanlly— to  racal  legislative  and  regu- 
Mory  itoms,  no  matter  how  oU,  convoluted,  or 
obaoura.  Bemie  couM  produce,  however,  far 
more  than  the  vwitten  word.  He  could  fre- 
querHiy  recaN  important  or  interesting  aspects 
of  a  bVs  legisWive  history;  wfiettier  a  given 
antandnnent  was  adopted  in  conference,  on 
the  ttoor,  or  in  committee;  and  how  far  an  un- 
enactod  meaaure  proceeded  in  the  Congress 
and  why  it  dkl  not  go  farttier— inf  ormatkxi  that 
oflan  is  of  otticai  importance  to  the  legislative 
anatyat  Parhapa  most  importantly,  BemIe  was 
able  to  use  his  vast  knowledge  to  identify 
other  taMs  arxl  legislative  materials  needed  to 
complete  his  dienfs  knowledge.  Indeed,  if 
Berne's  clients  had  the  good  sense  to  stay 
wNh  him  until  he  exftausted  his  knowledge  on 
their  area  of  inquiry— and  most  did— they  were 
toeetod  to  an  informed  discourse  from  a  true 
expert  and  couM  return  to  VDw  assignments 
witti  many  hours  saved  ar)d  a  full  reservoir  of 
intarmation  upon  which  to  draw. 

A  former  HUD  offictal  sakl,  "One  doesn't 
have  to  aak  Bemie  a  good  question  to  get  a 
good  answer."  Bemie  always  approached  his 
wQrtc  aa  if  he  were  a  master  detective.  Clients 
would  traquantiy  have  only  a  vague  notion  of 
what  thay  wanted,  and  woukt  give  him  the 
thinnest  dues  with  which  to  work.  Bemle's  ex- 
preaaton  was  one  of  total  absorpt»n  and  pure 
anioymant,  as  he  mettwdk:ally  reasoned  and 
questioned  his  way  through  the  maze  that  so 
often  altanda  legislative  research,  and  pro- 
duced a  fiil  response  that  was  precisely  vvhat 
the  client  ordered.  Bemie  also  had  an  uncan- 
ny w«y  of  sensing  what  clients  really  wanted 
betare  they  knew  it  themsehres.  Needless  to 
say,  tttese  abilities  made  Bemie  a  constant 
aouroe  of  information  for  those  at  HUD,  and 
even  some  oongresskxial  staffers,  who 
needed  to  get  the  story  right  and  In  full  the 
first  lime. 

Thoughout  his  entire  33  years  In  legislative 
reference,  Bemie  remained  corraummmately 
patient  in  his  work.  He  was  always  willing  to 
take  ttw  time— in  an  informative,  never  conde- 
acarKfng  way— to  ensure  that  his  message 
waa  undarstood.  irrespective  of  the  client's 
rank  or  poaition.  He  also  worked  at  a  deiit>er- 
ale,  thoughtful  pace  that  didn't  vary  in  the 
face  of  a  rush  assignment,  but  continually  pro- 
duced results  faster  than  anyone  expected. 
RamarfcaMy,  no  one  can  recollect  even  a 
aingia  inddant  in  which  he  tost  his  temper,  al- 
thouflh  surely  he  must  have  been  sorely 
toMad  In  hia  tong  career  of  serving  the  publk:. 

BanHa  genuinely  understood  that  the  hall- 
mark of  I*  profeaaioii  was  to  ensure  that 
each  dent  lafl  hia  offioe  with  ttie  inf  ormatkxi 


necessary  to  do  his  or  her  job  better.  This 
was  tne  principle  tttat  gukled  Bemie's  many 
years  at  HUD.  Indeed,  It  Is  one  to  whKh  all  of 
us  weuM  do  well  to  aspire.  Each  of  us,  I  am 
sure,  echoes  ttie  words  former  HUD  Secretary 
Moon  LarxJrieu  wrote  about  Bemie,  "I  am 
proud  to  be  associated  with  a  civil  servant  as 
dedicated  and  competent  as  Mr.  Banks."  We 
wish  Bemie  all  the  best  wishes  and  health  In 
his  retirement. 


SUPPORT  AN  INTERNATIONAL 
AGREEMENT  ON  THE  OZONE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Rich- 
akoson]  is  recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  a  group  of  us  in  the  House  and 
Senate  introduced  a  strong  resolution 
urging  an  international  agreement  on 
the  ozone,  the  most  important  envi- 
ronmental issue  in  this  session  of  Con- 
gress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  remains  little 
doubt  within  the  scientific  community 
that  the  release  of  chlorofluorocar- 
bons  into  the  atmosphere  can  lead 
to  a  depletion  of  the  Earth's  ozone 
layer— the  layer  which  protects  us  from 
the  most  dangerous  of  the  Sun's  rays. 
Without  substantial  reductions  in 
the  release  of  chlorofluorocarbons 
[CPC's],  the  admonition  that  "the  sky 
is  falling"  might  need  to  be  changed  to 
"the  sky  is  disappearing." 

While  fears  about  the  sky  falling 
were  based  on  faulty  data,  there  is  no 
room  for  misinterpreting  the  disturb- 
ing data  on  the  effects  of  ozone  deple- 
tion. Based  on  preliminary  estimates 
by  the  EPA,  without  further  efforts  to 
reduce  CPC  production  and  use,  we 
can  expect  many  more  cases  of  skin 
cancer  and  dramatic  increases  in  the 
numbers  of  cataracts  worldwide.  Spe- 
cifically, Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  talking 
about  40  million  cases  of  skin  cancer  in 
the  next  80  years  unless  something  is 
done,  and  12  million  cataract  afflic- 
tions, too,  within  that  period.  Addi- 
tional CPC's  in  the  atmosphere  also 
contribute  to  global  climate  changes, 
including  a  serious  increase  in  global 
temperatures,  the  "greenhouse  effect." 
Resulting  heatwaves  could  bring  about 
additional  health  problems,  especially 
for  the  elderly.  In  addition,  an  altered 
climate  could  have  grave  consequences 
for  crops,  forests,  and  marine  ecosys- 
tems. 

The  United  States  has  taken  encour- 
aging steps  to  reduce  its  use  of  CPC's. 
In  1978.  we  banned  the  use  of  CPC's  in 
aerosol  sprays,  and  more  recently,  our 
Govenunent  took  the  lead  at  the  UN- 
sponaored  Conference  on  the  Protec- 
tion of  the  Ozone  Layer  in  Geneva  in 
December. 

United  States  efforts  to  obtain  an 
international  protocol  on  CPC  reduc- 
tions share  the  support  of  environ- 
mentalists and  industry  here  at  home, 
but  It  is  essential  that  other  CPC-pro- 


ducing  countries— the  members  of  the 
European  Economic  Community  and 
Japan  in  particular— join  with  us. 
They  have  been  dragging  their  feet. 

While  unilateral  reductions  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States  could  make 
an  important  difference,  reducing  or 
banning  CPC  production  in  the  United 
States  alone  will  not  eliminate  the 
threat  to  the  ozone  nor  does  anyone 
want  to  simply  shift  CPC-related  jobs 
from  the  United  States  to  countries 
that  continue  to  produce  CPC's.  Any 
international  agreement  we  reach 
must  accomplish  two  important 
goals— the  protection  of  the  environ- 
ment and  the  protection  of  American 
jobs.  Absent  such  an  agreement,  the 
United  States  could  be  forced  to  act 
unilaterally  to  protect  both  the  envi- 
ronment I  and  American  competitive- 
ness.        I 

We  woukd  like  to  urge  the  support  in 
the  Congress  of  Members  on  both 
sides  of  laie  aisle  for  this  resolution, 
which  urges  that  the  United  States 
seek  to  obtain  a  protocol  with  all  CPC- 
producing  nations.  This  is  a  resolution 
that  is  supported  by  the  administra- 
tion and  that  has  strong  support 
throughout  the  country. 

We  have  drafted  a  concurrent  reso- 
lution, principally  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Bates]  and  I,  that  will 
take  effeet  immediately.  Negotiations 
are  taking  place  in  Viexma  in  the  next 
week.  There  is  discussion  of  the  proto- 
col to  be  discussed  among  the  EEC  and 
Japan  and  the  United  States,  and  we 
would  like  to  see  this  resolution  give 
impetus  to  our  negotiators. 

Once  again,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  scien- 
tific consensus  is  that  CPC's  deplete 
the  ozone.  We  have  already  recognized 
this  by  banning  aerosol  propellants  in 
1978. 

A  huge  hole  in  the  ozone  has  been 
discovered  over  the  Antarctic.  While 
there  is  dNpute  that  this  is  caused  by 
CPC's,  it  illustrates  just  how  fragile 
the  ozone  is. 

In  1974.  it  was  determined  that 
CPC's  deplete  the  ozone.  Researchers 
Sherwood  Rowland  and  Mario  Molina 
were  scientists  who  developed  this  hy- 
pothesis, and  a  huge  body  of  scientific 
data  now  exists  to  support  this  conten- 
tion. 

International  agreement  is  the  best 
way  to  go.  We  are  talking  about  70 
percent  of  this  problem  of  the  ozone 
produced  outside  of  the  United  States. 
It  will  provide  the  best  protection  for 
the  ozone,  this  international  agree- 
ment, and  ensure  that  non-CPC-pro- 
ducing  nations  are  not  unduly  penal- 
ized jobswise  whDe  CPC  producers 
continue  to  produce  harmful  products. 

We  are  doing  this  once  again  to  sup- 
port the  administration  in  its  efforts 
to  get  a  Bhort-term  freeze  and  long- 
term  phaseout  of  CFC  emissions.  We 
hope  once  again  that  the  EEC  nations, 
principally  Japan  and  the  leaders  of 


the  EEC  nations,  will  join  with  us  in 
making  this  a  worldwide  effort,  not 
just  a  unilateral  action. 

Once  again,  based  on  those  EPA  esti- 
mates, we  are  talking  about,  without 
further  efforts  to  reduce  CPC  produc- 
tion, an  expected  40  million  more  cases 
of  skin  cancer,  800,000  more  deaths, 
and  12  million  more  cataract  cases 
over  the  next  80  years.  This  is  only  for 
the  United  States. 

In  addition,  as  we  have  learned. 
CPC's  in  the  atmosphere  produce  this 
"greenhouse  effect"  which  causes  heat 
waves,  health  problems,  and  grave 
consequences  for  crops,  forests,  and 
marine  ecosystems. 

It  is  our  hope  that  these  internation- 
al agreements  will  be  pursued  vigor- 
ously by  our  negotiators.  Should  that 
not  work,  there  are  several  of  us— once 
again,  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Bates]  and  I— working  with  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Waxman]  and  others  on  a  bipartisan 
basis  to  develop  legislation  that  calls 
for  the  phaseout  of  CPC's  within  the 
United  States  in  the  next  5  years. 

We  are  also  looking  at  legislation 
that  imposes  trade  restrictions  on 
those  nations  that  do  not  observe  this 
5-year  phaseout.  We  will  be  introduc- 
ing this  legislation  shortly,  but  the 
main  objective  of  the  legislation  today 
is  to  get  the  entire  world  community, 
namely  our  allies,  to  act  in  concert  to 
deal  with  freezing  and  ultimately 
phasing  out  CPC's  before  our  interna- 
tional ecosystem  and  before  health 
problems  afflicting  every  human  being 
reach  a  point  where  they  cannot  be 
controlled. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  once 
again  stress  the  importance  of  this  res- 
olution and  urge  my  colleagues  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  to  support  this 
resolution,  which  is  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  47.  which  hopefully  will 
get  a  substantial  number  of  cospon- 
sors.  to  send  a  signal  to  the  world  that 
the  United  States  wants  to  act  in  con- 
cert with  our  allies,  not  unilaterally. 
Our  European  allies  are  constantly 
telling  us  that  we  act  without  consult- 
ing them.  This  is  not  mandatory.  This 
expresses  the  will  of  the  Congress  and 
the  American  people  for  action  on  this 
matter. 

D  1230 

We  recognize  the  difficulties  we 
have  had  with  our  allies,  whether  it  is 
in  dealing  with  terrorism  or  trade 
issues.  These  are  issues,  however, 
international  enviroimient  issues,  that 
affect  us  all,  that  should  not  t>e  con- 
troversial, that  we  should  work  togeth- 
er on.  If  we  cannot  work  on  some  of 
these  issues  together  that  affect  all 
mankind,  then  it  is  going  to  be  diffi- 
cult to  justify  to  the  American  people 
that  it  is  in  our  interest  to  continue 
the  huge  expenditures  we  have  with 
our  European  allies  and  some  of  the 


other  nations  we  are  trying  to  work  to- 
gether with. 

Once  again,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  all 
of  my  colleagues  to  cosponsor  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  47,  and  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 


KOREAN  WAR'S  POW  MYSTERY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Mont- 
gomery] is  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are 
more  than  2,400  An^ericans  listed  as  missing 
In  action  from  the  Vietnam  war.  Our  Govern- 
ment continues  to  press  for  the  fullest  possi- 
ble accounting  of  our  MIA's  In  Southeast  Asia. 
I  totally  support  those  efforts. 

But  many  Americans  may  not  realize  that 
there  are  still  6,177  United  States  servicemen 
listed  as  missing  in  action  from  the  Korean 
war.  Last  fall,  the  Army  Times  published  a 
three  part  Investigative  series  on  American 
MIA's  from  the  Korean  war.  It  was  written  by 
Army  Times  staff  writer  Daniel  Greene. 

Today  I  am  Inserting  an  excerpt  from  this 
excellent  series  and  I  commend  it  to  my  col- 
leagues: 

Korean  War's  POW  Mystery— Are  More 
Americans  Waiting  to  Come  Home? 

While  the  debate  simmers  over  whether 
any  Americans  taken  prisoner  In  the  Viet- 
nam War  still  are  being  held,  Korean  War 
veterans  and  supporters  are  charging  that 
some  Americans  captured  more  than  three 
decades  ago  in  the  Korean  War  still  are  in 
Communist  custody.  In  this,  the  first  in  a 
series  of  special  reports.  Army  Times  staff 
writer  Daniel  Greene  explores  the  question. 

Eleven  years  after  the  chaotic  fall  of 
Saigon,  the  specter  is  as  haunting  as  ever: 
U.S.  servicemen,  gaunt  and  abandoned,  rot- 
ting away  in  Communist  cells  or  slave  labor 
camps. 

Across  the  land,  the  wrenching  image 
glares,  in  ghostly  silhouette,  from  black  and 
white  flags  vowing,  "You  are  not  forgotten." 

It  goads  an  aggressive  movement  of  orga- 
nizations determined  to  resolve  the  fate  of 
Americans  still  officially  listed  as  "missing 
in  action"  or  as  "prisoner  of  war"  in  South- 
east Asia. 

It  has  inspired  books  and  a  number  of 
movies,  including  those  that  gave  the  hero- 
starved  pop  culture  a  machine-gun-wielding 
Vietnam  vet  named  Raml>o. 

And.  inevitably,  it  evoked  a  service  indus- 
try and  a  new  breed  of  hustler:  self-styled 
POW-MIA  hunters  exploiting  the  despera- 
tion of  families  clinging  to  hope  that  long- 
missing  relatives  are  still  alive. 

To  many  military  veterans  over  50,  howev- 
er, the  legendary  Rambo  and  the  real  cru- 
saders seeking  to  find  out  what  happened  to 
the  2,430  Americans  who  vanished  in  Indo- 
china seem  to  have  forgotten  or  ignored 
that  8.177  Americans  were  never  accounted 
for  after  the  Korean  War. 

More  to  the  point,  2,233  missing  meml>ers 
of  the  United  Nations  Command— including 
389  Americans— were  known  to  have  l>een 
alive,  in  Conununist  custody,  l>efore  the 
1953  ceasefire  and  repatriation  of  POWs, 
but  were  not  among  repatriated  POWs,  ac- 
cording to  Defense  Department  figures. 
North  Korea  and  the  People's  Republic  of 
China  have  insisted  for  decades  that  they 
know  nothing  of  their  fate. 


"Where  were  all  the  activists  after 
Korea?"  asks  Robert  Dumas,  who  knows  the 
answer  ttetter  than  anybody  else.  "Where 
were  all  the  politicians  who've  suddenly  dis- 
covered how  to  get  votes  with  the  MIA 
issue?" 

On  the  other  hand,  Dumas  concedes,  he 
has  good  reason  to  empathize  with  groups 
that  have  badgered  four  consecutive  admin- 
istrations to  answer  the  last  lingering  ques- 
tion of  America's  last  Asian  war  Do  any 
Americans  captured  in  Southeast  Asia 
remain  in  Communist  captivity? 

For  more  than  three  decades,  Dumas  him- 
self has  t)een  pestering  the  administrations 
of  seven  presidents  to  answer  the  same 
question  minus  one  word— "Southeast." 

His  was  a  line,  incongruous  voice  saying 
things  Washington  officialdom  did  not  want 
to  hear  and  the  U.S.  public  would  not  be- 
lieve. 

Even  after  the  POW-MIA  issue  was  con- 
spicuously revived  in  the  wake  of  the  Viet- 
nam War,  Dumas'  dogged  pleas  on  l>ehalf  of 
prisoners  lost  in  Korea  remained  unheeded. 
An  oljstinate,  middle-aged  gadfy  living  on 
retirement  and  disability  benefits  doesn't 
have  the  glamor  of  a  Ramlx). 

While  he  often  has  turned  to  the  news 
media  for  help  in  his  quest,  Dumas  says  he 
never  wanted  to  Ijecome  a  celebrity— he  just 
wanted  to  find  out  what  happened  to  his 
brother  Roger,  one  of  the  POW's  who  never 
came  back  from  Korea. 

Over  the  years,  that  singly-minded  pursuit 
grew  to  an  obsession,  and  eventually  led 
Dumas  to  a  chilling  conviction— that  North 
Korea,  China,  or  the  Soviet  Union  secretly 
has  imprisoned  Americans  since  the  Korean 
War, 

"Call  them  the  legion  of  lost  souls— hun- 
dreds of  American  prisoners  of  war  who 
today  are  scattered  throughout  the  Commu- 
nist world:  Russia,  North  Korea,  Vietnam 
and  Laos,"  declared  an  editorial  page  com- 
mentary in  77ic  WoU  Street  Journal  in 
August.  "The  U.S.  govenunent  knows 
they're  there  but  it  doesn't  want  the  Ameri- 
can people  to  know  t>ecause  they  might 
demand  their  return,  even  if  it  meant 
paying  for  them." 

Journal  reporter  Bill  Paul,  who  wrote  the 
column,  reached  this  controversial  conclu- 
sion after  an  extensive  investigation  of  the 
POW-MIA  issue.  "The  American  people 
can't  allow  their  government  to  continue 
lying  that  there  is  no  proof  these  prisoners 
exist,"  he  wrote.  "They  do  exist,  and  .  .  . 
Washington  knows  they  do." 

The  Defense  Department  maintains  there 
is  no  proof  that  any  Americans  now  classi- 
fied as  MIA  or  POW  actually  survived 
either  the  Korean  War  or  the  Vietnam  War. 
Yet  an  accumulation  of  historic,  circum- 
stantial, and  eyewitness  evidence— compel- 
ling to  some,  tantalizing  to  others— keeps 
the  mystery  alive.  Consider  a  few  items: 

Imprisoning  military  and  political  prison- 
ers incognito,  in  violation  of  international 
law,  is  a  standard  Communist  practice. 

A  1972  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  study 
on  Communist  treatment  of  POWs  disclosed 
that  captives  freed  by  the  Soviet  Union  had 
provided  evidence  "that  several  hundred 
thousand  of  the  missing  persons  [from 
World  War  II]  were  still  being  held  as 
forced  lalxirers  or  prisoners"  In  the  1950s. 

Of  nearly  37,000  French  Union  troops 
listed  as  missing  or  captured  in  the  first 
Indochina  War,  fewer  than  11,000  were  re- 
leased by  the  victorious  Communist  Viet- 
namese in  1954.  A  dozen  or  so  Spaniards 
who  had  fought  for  the  French  Foreign 
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held  by  the  Viet  Mlnh  another 


M  years. 


&n   ^imr    t.>i*r«i  have  hppn 


American  prisoners  remained  In  their  coun- 
try. More  emphatically,  they  said  that  the 
nemncmtlc    Peonle's    Reoublic    of    Korea 
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Stnoe  the  Koraan  Wv.  there  have  been 
muiy  reports,  both  credible  and  dubious,  of 
ABertcan  captives  seen  tn  Communist  Asia. 

Dumas  has  amassed  a  huge  personal  ar- 
chive doeumcntinc  his  33-year  campaign  to 
oombate  such  reports  and  prove  that  his 
bratber  Is  one  of  the  reported  survivors. 

Bventually,  he  had  to  sue  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army,  amooc  others.  Just  to  get  his 
brother's  daaslflcation  changed  from 
"MIA/presumed  dead"  to  "POW."  After  a 
three-day  trial  In  Hartford.  Conn.,  during 
which  two  Army  veterans  provided  testimo- 
ny that  they  had  known  Roger  Dumas  in  a 
POW  camp,  a  federal  Judge  ordered  the 
Anny  to  grant  Duioas  a  full  hearing. 

Three  days  after  the  trial,  on  July  26. 
1M3.  the  Pentagon  commemorated  the  30th 
anntveisary  of  the  signing  of  the  Korean 
War  armistice  with  a  reminder  that  the 
Communists  never  had  accounted  for  389 
Americans  known  to  have  been  captured. 

A  year  later,  the  Army  at  last  officially  ac- 
knowledged that  Roger  A.  Dumas  was  one 
of  them. 

TRXCHOSXN  PBW 

Since  tbra.  Bob  Dumas  has  been  hard  to 
ignore.  More  important,  encouraged  by  Viet- 
nam's recmt  cooperation  in  Joint  efforts  to 
recover  ronains  of  U.S.  MIAs  in  Indochina, 
a  group  of  Korean  War  veterans  has  ex- 
panded what  was  long  a  one  man  struggle 
into  a  growing  cause. 

l4Ut  year.  Secretary  of  Defense  Casper 
Weinberger  received  a  letter  from  the 
Chosen  Few,  an  association  of  2,300  survi- 
vors of  the  epic  battle  at  the  Chosin  Reser- 
voir, where  Chinese  Communist  forces 
launched  a  devastating  counteroffensive 
»g»»™t  D Ji.  forces  moving  toward  the  Man- 
churian  border  in  November  1950. 

The  letter  asked  for  an  accounting  of 
DoD's  efforts  "to  resolve  the  limbo  status  of 
those  American  POWs  reportedly  alive  but 
never  returned  after  the  [Korean  War]  ar- 
mistice. .  .  .  We  are  especially  haunted  by 
the  poBsibiUty  that  any  might  still  be  alive. 

The  letter  closed  with  a  definant  tone 
more  characteristic  of  the  Vietnam  War 
generation  than  of  those  who  came  of  age  in 
the  IVSOs:  "We  have  been  termed  the  silent 
veterans  of  the  forgotten  war.  but  we  will 
not  stand  silent  so  long  as  those  8.177  Amer- 
icans mtwtng  In  action  and  in  389  presumed 
alive  remain  forgotten." 

True  to  their  vow,  the  group  has  been  out- 
spoken. It  established  a  POW-MIA  commit- 
tee, chaired  by  Thomas  Oregory  of  Jackson- 
ville, na..  who  was  an  Army  corporal  when 
he  went  to  Korea  and  a  major  when  he  left. 
Members  have  discussed  the  priclLly  issue 
with  other  veterans  groups,  congressmen. 
and  POW-MIA  specialists  at  the  Bute  De- 
partment and  the  Pentagon. 

At  first.  n«nk  Kerr,  a  Marine  veteran  and 
cofounder  of  the  Chosen  Few,  Just  wanted 
to  float  the  idea  of  a  reunion  at  the  Chosin 
Reservoir.  Since  the  United  States  does  not 
have  dipltHnatic  relations  with  North  Korea. 
he  contacted  sources  with  connections  to 
the  Communist  government  in  Pyongyang. 
Somehow,  these  contacts  led  to  a  series  of 
letters  and  phone  calls  between  Kerr  and  In- 
tetmediaries  in  other  countries,  and  eventu- 
ally to  an  unexpected  breakthrough:  two 
private  meetings  in  New  York  City  with 
high  officials  of  the  North  Korean  govern- 
ment to  diaciias  the  fate  of  missing  Ameri- 
cans and  the  possibility  of  recovering  re- 
mains of  war  dead. 

Aoeordlnc  to  Kerr  and  Oregory,  the  Com- 
mtmlst  officials  tersely   denied  that   any 


American  prisoners  remained  in  their  coun- 
try. More  emphatically,  they  said  that  the 
Democratic  People's  Republic  of  Korea 
would  cooperate  in  efforts  to  locate  and 
return  remains  of  American  war  casualties 
if  the  United  States  officially  requested  it 
and  helped  in  the  search. 

The  North  Koreans  also  told  the  Ameri- 
can veterans  that  the  Pyongyang  govem- 
meal  would  be  willing  to  discuss  the  POW- 
MIA  issue  and  any  other  pertinent  matters 
in  tripartite  meetings  with  the  U.S.  and  the 
Republic  of  [South]  Korea. 

The  State  Department's  response:  The 
United  States  will  not  deal  directly  with 
North  Korea,  because  the  1953  truce  agree- 
meat  requires  that  all  unresolved  issues  of 
the  inconclusive  war  must  be  handled  by 
the  Military  Armistice  Commission,  which 
has  been  haggling  at  Panmunjom  ever  since 
the  war  ended.  The  commission's  United  Na- 
tions component  represents  16  nations  that 
sent  troops  to  fight  under  the  U.N.  flag. 

A  month  after  Kerr  met  with  North 
Korea's  foreign-affairs  minister  last  Octo- 
ber, however,  the  senior  U.N.  member  of  the 
Military  Armistice  Commission— a  U.S.  rear 
admiral— did  write  to  his  North  Korean 
counterpart,  specifically  requesting  that  his 
side  search  for  and  repatriate  remains  of 
U.N.  war  casualties. 

To  describe  North  Korea's  reply  to  this  as 
"hopeful"  would  be  an  exaggeration,  a  DoD 
spokesman  said.  Prodded,  however,  he  did 
suggest  that  it  was  somewhat  more  encour- 
aging than  the  routinely  negative  replies 
the  U.N.  has  received  over  the  years  to  all 
its  other  demands  for  POW-MIA  account- 
ings. 

Qovemments,  of  course,  do  not  bend 
easily.  Still,  there  are  other  hopeful  signs. 

Earlier  this  year,  North  Korea— historical- 
ly one  of  the  world's  least  hospitable 
places- started  welcoming  tourists  from 
some  nonconununist  societies,  including 
South  Korea  but  not  the  United  States. 

The  International  Olympic  Committee  is 
trying  to  mediate  an  agreement  to  let  North 
Korea  host  a  few  events  of  the  1988  sununer 
Olympic  Games,  which  are  scheduled  to  be 
held  in  Seoul,  the  South  Korean  capital. 

And  after  a  long  spell  of  what  seemed  to 
be  government  amnesia  about  the  fate  of 
Korean  War  prisoners,  nowadays  federal 
sopkesmen  from  President  Reagan  on  down 
pointedly  acluiowledge  that  POW-MIA  ac- 
coiKitability  is  an  ongoing  issue  that  pre- 
dates the  fall  of  Saigon  by  22  years. 

F\)r  instance,  in  response  to  a  U.S.  sena- 
torls  1985  query  about  Korean  War  prison- 
ers who  never  came  home,  the  Defense  De- 
partment said,  "The  U.S.  government  is  con- 
tinning  to  seeli  the  fullest  possible  account- 
ing for  these  men  and  the  return  of  any  re- 
coverable remains  of  Americans  who  failed 
to  return  from  Korea." 

More  recently,  during  a  "study  mission"  to 
the  Far  East  last  February,  a  delegation  of 
the  House  of  Representatives'  Task  Force 
on  American  Prisoners  and  Missing  in 
Southeast  Asia  spent  a  day  in  Seoul.  In  a 
briefing  on  military  matters  there,  the  old 
subject  of  Korean  War  POWs  came  up.  The 
"extended  discussion"  is  summarized  in  two 
paragraphs  in  the  52-page  mission  report  to 
the  House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

"Members  were  told  that  no  live  sightings 
have  t>een  reported  and  that  there  is  noth- 
ing to  indicate  that  any  of  the  men  are  still 
alive,"  the  report  says.  "However,  what  may 
be  deemed  pro  forma  activities  aimed  at  ob- 
taining their  release  still  continue. 

"North  Korea  has  recently  Indicated  a 
willingness  to  work  to  turn  over  the  remains 


of  missiog  Americans,  but  on  a  bilateral 
basis.  It  is  apparent  that  North  Korea,  in 
doing  this,  seems  to  be  trying  to  create  divi- 
sions between  the  U.S.  and  the  Republic  of 
Korea  to  obtain  a  political  advantage,  ma- 
nipulate public  opinion,  and  improve  its 
international  image." 

The  sutnmary  concludes:  "The  delegation 
was  dismayed  to  learn  about  the  low-keyed 
nature  of  the  efforts  to  obtain  an  account- 
ing for  ARierican  POW-MIAs,  and  urges  the 
Task  Force  to  take  up  this  matter  with  the 
Departments  of  Defense  and  State  for  fur- 
ther action." 

"That's  what  they  were  all  saying  30  years 
ago."  grumbles  Dumas. 

America's  costly  involvement  in  the 
Korean  War  (more  than  54,000  deaths  and 
)18  billion  spent  in  three  years),  so  soon 
after  World  War  II,  never  had  been  fully 
understood  or  supported  by  the  public  and 
many  political  leaders.  They  had  been 
shocked  by  the  U.N.'s  bloody  1950  retreat 
from  northern  Korea  and  President  Tru- 
man's subsequent  dismissal  of  Gen.  Douglas 
MacArthur  as  commander  of  U.N.  forces. 
Public  patience  was  strained  further  by  two 
years  of  truce  talks  while,  in  the  back- 
ground, bodies  piled  up  in  seesaw  battles 
over  barren  hills. 

Congress  held  hearings  and  adopted  a  res- 
olution demanding  that  the  Elsenhower  ad- 
ministration make  the  return  of  American 
POWs  "the  foremost  objective  of  the  for- 
eign policy  of  the  United  States." 

Nevertheless,  the  Communists  remained 
unmoved, 

Rep.  Jphn  Vorys  of  Ohio  expressed  the 
nation's  frustration  in  a  1957  hearing  by  the 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee:  "We 
have  an  embargo  on  Red  China.  We  have 
been  successful  in  keeping  them  out  of  the 
United  Nations.  The  pressures  short  of  mili- 
tary foroe  seem  to  me  to  be  about  all  the 
pressures  that  we  could  use."  Yet  even 
those  Ifcnited  actions,  he  noted,  were 
"highly  criticized  by  many  of  our  own 
people.  They  want  us  to  quit." 

As  time  went  by,  the  mystery  of  the  lost 
prisoners  was  all  but  forgotten  by  official 
Washington,  by  the  press,  by  the  public. 
Histories  of  the  war  barely  mention  the 
issue.  Far  example,  in  "Korea:  The  Untold 
Story  of  the  War,"  published  In  1982, 
author  Joseph  C.  Goulden  concludes:  "Only 
one  portion  of  the  armistice  agreement  was 
fulfilled,  that  of  the  disposition  of  POWs." 

Through  the  years,  then,  intermittent  re- 
ports of  Americans  seen  in  Communist  cus- 
tody were  filed  away  or  ignored. 

To  thiB  day.  Air  Force  Col.  (Ret)  Delk 
Simpson  doesn't  luiow  whatever  happened 
to  a  "top-secret"  report  he  said  he  cabled  to 
the  Pentagon  in  1955,  when  he  was  an  air 
attache  in  Hong  Kong.  It  was  about  a  Polish 
emigre  who  told  him  he  had  seen  about  700 
military  prisoners,  many  of  them  black,  get- 
ting off  a  train  en  route  from  China  to 
Siberia.  The  Pole,  who  was  emigrating  to 
Australia,  thought  the  soldiers  were  Ameri- 
cans, and  Simpson  believed  him. 

Last  year,  Simpson  told  Pentagon  intelli- 
gence officers  that  he  promptly  reported 
the  Interrogation  of  the  Pole  in  a  cable  to 
the  Pentagon,  but  had  been  unable  to  leam 
what,  if  anything,  resulted.  The  Pentagon 
says  it  has  been  Investigating  the  matter- 
but  frankly  doesn't  have  much  hope  of 
tracking  down  a  nameless  Pole  who  left 
China  31  years  ago. 

Then  there  was  the  1957  letter  received  by 
Tulsa  attorney  Harry  Moreland,  In  response 
to  a  query  he  wrote  to  a  Hong  Kong  news- 
paper a^ing  for  information  about  his  mlss- 
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ing  son,  who  had  been  In  a  Chinese  military 
hospital. 

The  reply  was  from  a  Hong  Kong  editor 
and  writer  who  said  he  had  been  Interned 
after  World  War  II  In  Communist  Chinese 
concentration  camps  at  Chlamussu,  near 
the  Soviet  border.  "It  is  said  about  3,500 
American  prisoners  are  now  still  being  kept 
there,"  the  letter  said. 

This  letter  wound  up  with  others  In  the 
record  of  the  1957  congressional  hearing  on 
POWs.  The  Communist  Chinese,  Harry 
Moreland  testified,  "have  adopted  a  policy 
of  outwaitlng  us." 

To  Army  Maj.  Gen.  (Ret)  John  Slnglaub, 
who  fought  In  Korea  and  later  served  as 
chief  of  staff  of  U.S.  forces  there,  all  this 
added  up  to  a  shocking  conclusion.  Four 
years  after  being  relieved  of  his  position  In 
Korea  for  publicly  criticizing  the  Carter  ad- 
ministration's plan  to  gradually  withdraw 
U.S.  ground  forces  from  South  Korea,  Slng- 
laub wrote: 

"I  was  reluctant  to  accept  the  idea  that 
our  government  would  abandon  any  prison- 
ers of  war.  However  .  .  .  there  is  now  what  I 
consider  to  be  adequate  evidence  from  a  va- 
riety of  sources  that  we  did  in  fact  'write 
off  some  of  our  men.  ...  All  those  ex- 
POWs  who  through  the  years  have  re- 
mained silent  on  the  subject,  on  the  advice 
of  the  State  Department,  should  be  asked  to 
come  forward  now  and  to  give  the  informa- 
tion that  they  know.  .  .  . 

"Has  there  been  a  'cover'?  I  only  know 
that  there  are  Just  too  many  Instances  of 
former  POWs  being  told  to  'cool  if  and  to 
stop  talking  about  prisoners  left  behind." 


THE  RELATIONSHIP  BETWEEN 
MANUFACTURING  AND  SERV- 
ICE JOBS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Oatdos]  is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  GAY[X)S.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the  rrjost 
mistaken  ideas  that  I  have  heard  recently  is 
the  notion  that  America's  transition  from  a 
manufac:turing  e(X)nomy  to  a  service  economy 
is  a  healthy  economic  evolution.  My  reaction 
Is,  to  quote  President  Theodore  Roosevelt. 
"Bullfeathers!" 

According  to  figures  just  released  by  the 
Bureau  of  Lat>or  Statistics,  last  month  the 
number  of  goods-producing  jobs  was  24.4  mil- 
lion. This  Is  a  decrease  of  63,000  jobs  from 
January  1986.  The  number  of  service  jobs  last 
month  was  75.8  million,  an  Increase  of  2.5 
mlllkxi  jobs  from  January  1986.  Thus,  practi- 
cally all  of  the  new  jobs  In  the  past  12  months 
were  In  the  service  sector. 

Service  providers  and  goods  producers  are 
both  directiy  arvj  Indirectly  linked.  This  funda- 
mental relationship  needs  to  be  examined  and 
evaluated.  One  will  soon  discover  that  service 
sector  jobs  Intrinsically  depend  upon  manufac- 
turing. 

Millions  of  workers  in  service  jobs  cannot 
expect  to  maintain  their  jobs  4f  manufacturing 
goes  down  the  tubes.  For  example,  if  Ameri- 
ca's steel  Industry  Is  alknved  to  rust  away, 
then  ttie  service  provider  directly  linked  with 
steel  manufacture  will  also  suffer.  These  serv- 
ices include  banks,  computer  companies,  law- 
yers, accountants,  stock  txokers,  financial 
consultants.   Insurance   companies,   shipping 


and   truckir^   companies,   and   many,   many 
others. 

The  steel  Industry  is  but  one  Instance  of  tf>e 
mutual  dependence  of  the  manufacturing  and 
service  sectors.  We  could  also  talk  about  the 
manufacture  of  automobiles,  textiles,  semicon- 
ductors, shoes,  carpet,  gk>ves,  consumer 
electronics,  t)icycles,  et  cetera. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  list  of  trout}led  American 
industries  is  long  and  gettir^g  lor>ger.  We  can 
no  longer  just  say,  "Oh  well,  the  ERA  of  man- 
ufacture is  past,  let's  focus  on  service  jobs  " 
Service  jobs  will  disappear  without  manufac- 
turing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  read  an  artk:le  In  this 
month's  Techrwiogy  Review  which  does  a 
good  job  of  explaining  the  relationship  be- 
tween manufacturirtg  and  service  jobs.  I  am 
Including  It  in  the  (Congressional  Record  for 
the  t>enefit  of  all  of  my  colleagues  In  the 
House: 
Thi:  Myth  of  a  Post-Ikdustrial  Economy 

(By  Stephen  S.  Cohen  and  John  Zysman) 

Manufacturing  matters  mightily  to  the 
wealth  and  power  of  the  United  States  and 
to  our  ability  to  sustain  the  open  society  we 
have  <»me  to  take  for  granted.  But  this  con- 
tention is  a  distinctly  minority  view  In  the 
United  States  today.  In  part  this  Is  due  to 
the  power  of  a  central  tenet  of  Americsin 
economic  thought:  government  policy 
should  lie  Indifferent  to  what  makes  up  the 
gross  national  product. 

This  conventional  view  is  supported  by  nu- 
merous authors  in  books.  Journal  articles, 
op-ed  pieces,  and  expert  testimony.  They 
point  to  the  relentless  decline  in  manufac- 
turing employment— from  50  percent  of  all 
jobs  in  1950  to  20  percent  now— and  the  in- 
crease in  service  jobs,  which  now  constitute 
about  70  percent  of  all  employment.  These 
figures  underwrite  the  mainstream  view 
that  economic  development  is  a  never- 
ending  shift  from  activities  of  the  past  up 
into  newer,  more  profitable  activities.  The 
United  States  shifted  from  farming  to  in- 
dustry. Now  we  are  shifting  from  industry 
to  services  and  high  technology. 

The  lesson  for  government  is  clear:  keep 
hands  off.  For  example,  in  his  latest  Report 
to  the  Congress  on  Trade  Agreements, 
President  Reagan  sets  out  the  following 
framework  for  understanding  a  troubling 
trade  imbalance.  "The  move  from  an  indus- 
trial society  toward  a  'postlndustrial'  service 
economy  has  been  one  of  the  greatest 
changes  to  affect  the  developed  world  since 
the  Industrial  Revolution.  The  progression 
of  an  economy  such  as  America's  from  agri- 
culture to  manufacturing  to  services  is  a 
natural  change." 

The  New  York  Stock  Exchange,  in  a 
recent  report  on  trade,  industrial  change, 
and  jobs,  put  it  more  pointedly:  "A  strong 
manufacturing  sector  is  not  a  requisite  for  a 
prosperous  economy." 

Or,  in  the  words  of  a  Forbes  editorial,  "In- 
stead of  ringing  in  the  decline  of  our  eco- 
nomic power,  a  service-driven  economy  sig- 
nals the  most  advanced  stage  of  economic 
development.  .  .  .  Instead  of  following  the 
Pied  Piper  of  reindustriallzation,'  the  U.S. 
should  l>e  concentrating  its  efforts  on 
strengthening  its  services." 

In  this  view,  America's  loss  of  market 
share  and  employment  in  industries  such  as 
textiles,  steel,  apparel,  autos,  consumer  elec- 
tronics, machine  tools,  random-access 
memories,  computer  peripherals,  and  circuit 
tMards  is  neither  surprising  nor  bad.  It  is 
not  a  sign  of  failure  but  part  of  the  price  of 


success.  The  United  States  should  l>e  shed- 
ding sunset  Industries  and  moving  on  to 
services  and  high  tech,  the  sunrise  sectors. 
Such  a  change  is  part  of  an  ever-evolving 
international  division  of  labor  from  which 
everyone  benefits. 

This  view  is  soothing  in  its  message,  calm 
In  tone,  confident  in  style,  and  readily  but- 
tressed by  traditional  economic  theory.  We 
l>elieve  it  is  also  quite  possibly  wrong.  At  the 
heart  of  our  argument  is  a  notion  we  call 
"direct  linkage:"  many  service  jobs  are 
tightly  tied  to  manufacturing.  Lose  manu- 
facturing and  you  will  lose — not  develop — 
those  high-wage  services.  Nor  is  the  rela- 
tionship between  high  tech  and  manufac- 
turing, like  that  between  services  and  manu- 
facturing, a  simple  case  of  evolutionary  suc- 
cession. High  tech  is  Intimately  tied  to  man- 
ufacturing, not  a  free-floating  laboratory  ac- 
tivity. 

Our  argument  takes  issue— fundamenta- 
ly— with  the  widely  articulated  view  that  a 
service-based,  "post-industrial"  economy  is 
the  natural  successor  to  an  industry-lHised 
economy,  the  next  step  up  a  short  but  steep 
staircase  consisting  of  "stages  of  develop- 
ment." Because  the  traditional  view  Justifies 
economic  policies  that  risk  the  wealth  and 
power  of  the  United  States,  it  is,  for  all  Its 
conventionality,  a  terribly  radical  guide  for 
policy.  If  the  United  States  wants  to  stay  on 
top — or  even  high  up— we  (»n't  just  shift 
out  of  manufacturing  and  Into  services. 

Nor  can  we  establish  a  long-term  preserve 
around  traditional  blue-coUar  jot>s  and  out- 
moded plants.  If  the  United  States  is  to 
remain  a  wealthy  and  powerful  economy, 
American  manufacturing  must  automate, 
not  emigrate.  Moreover,  it  must  automate  In 
ways  that  build  flexibility  through  the 
imaginative  use  of  skilled  labor.  In  a  world 
in  which  technology  migrates  rapidly  and  fi- 
nancial services  are  global,  the  skills  of  our 
workforce  and  the  talents  of  our  managers 
together  will  be  our  central  resource. 

LINKAGES  AND  WEALTH 

Most  celebrations  of  the  shift  from  indus- 
try to  services  construct  a  parallel  to  the 
shift  from  agriculture  to  Industry.  Accord- 
ing to  that  argument,  the  shift  from  low- 
productivity,  low-paid  farm  labor  to  higher- 
productivity,  hence  higher-paid  employ- 
ment in  industry  is  precisely  what  economic 
development  is  about.  The  same  develop- 
mental movement,  the  same  "creative  de- 
struction," is  now  t>elng  repeated  in  the 
shift  out  of  industry  and  Into  services  and 
high  tech. 

This  view  of  economic  history,  although 
familiar  and  reassuring,  is  misleading.  It 
confuses  two  separate  transitions:  a  shift 
out  of  agricultural  production  and  a  shift  of 
latmr  out  of  agriculture. 

The  first  shift  never  occurred.  U.S.  agri- 
cultural production  did  not  go  offshore  or 
shrivel  up.  To  the  embarrassment  of  those 
who  view  the  cultivation  of  large  quantities 
of  soyl>eans,  tomatoes,  and  com  as  incom- 
patible with  a  high-tech  future,  agriculture 
has  sustained  the  highest  long-term  produc- 
tivity of  any  sector  of  the  economy.  We 
automated  agriculture;  we  did  not  send  it 
offshore  or  shift  out  of  It.  As  a  result  we  de- 
veloped massive  quantities  of  high-value- 
added,  high-paid  jolts  In  related  Industries 
and  services  such  as  agricultural  machinery 
and  chemicals.  These  Industries  and  services 
owe  their  development,  scale,  and  survival 
to  a  broad  and  strong  American  agricultural 
sector. 

E^ren  the  employment  shift  from  agricul- 
ture merits  a  second  look.  The  generally  ac- 
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eepted  figure  for  MS.  sgricultunl  employ- 
ment ii  about  3  million,  or  3  percent  of  the 
workforee.  But  this  figure  arbitrarily  ex- 
dudm  many  categories  of  employment.  Are 
crop  duaten  and  large-animal  veterinarians 
employed  in  agriculture?  The  3  million 
figure  is  blind  to  such  important  economic 
realities.  If  we  ask  what  would  have  hap- 
pened to  employment  (and  wealth)  If  the 
United  States  had  shifted  out  of  agriculture 
instead  of  moving  labor  off  the  farm,  we  en- 
counter the  notion  of  linkage:  the  relation- 
ship of  agricultural  production  to  employ- 
ment in  tractor  repair,  ketchup  making,  and 
grape  crushing. 

The  more  advanced  a  production  process. 
the  longer  and  more  complicated  the  link- 
ages. Primitive  farmers  scratch  the  ground 
with  sticks.  They  need  very  little  from  out- 
side. Their  productivity  is  also  very  low. 
Modem  farmers  head  a  long,  elaborate 
chain  of  specialists,  most  of  whom  don't 
often  set  foot  on  the  farm,  yet  all  of  whom 
are  vital  to  its  successful  operation  and  di- 
rectly depend  on  it. 

Such  linkage  is  not  a  new  notion.  But  con- 
ventional economics  does  not  like  linkages 
to  be  used  as  evidence  of  some  special  eco- 
nomic importance  for  particular  sectors. 
linkage  has  no  place  in  a  discussion  of  a 
subject  like  why  manufacturing  matters. 
arttics  say.  Their  objection  is  not  that  link- 
ages are  dubious  or  rare,  or  impossible  to 
demonstrate.  Rather,  it  is  that  they  are 
ubiquitous.  In  economics,  everything  is 
linked  to  everything  else. 

The  linkages  admitted  in  traditional  eco- 
nomics are  all  of  the  same  special  kind:  they 
are  loose  couplings.  Each  Is  a  simple  market 
relationship  between  a  buyer  and  a  seller, 
and  each  Involves  a  traded  good.  The  United 
States  can.  in  priiKiple  at  least,  make  cars 
or  textiles  with  Imported  mechines.  We  do  it 
every  day,  though  at  a  steadily  shrinking 
volume.  These  are  the  loosest  linkages  imag- 
taiable. 

They  are.  however,  tighter  linkages  such 
as  those  between  agricultural  production 
and  the  food-processing  industry,  which  em- 
ploys about  1.7  million  Americans.  Here  the 
linkages  are  tight  and  concrete.  Move  the 
tomato  farm  offshore  and  you  close  the 
ketchup  plant  or  move  it  offshore  also.  It  is 
technically  possible  but  economically  diffi- 
cult to  mm  sugar  cane  in  a  country  far  from 
the  sugar  fields,  or  to  process  tomatoes  far 
from  the  tomato  patch,  or  to  dry  grapes  Into 
raisins  far  from  the  vineyard.  An  economy 
like  ours  is  based  on  an  enormous  number  of 
such  tight  bonds.  It  is  not  simply  a  system 
of  loose  linkages  like  those  that  dominate 
the  models  from  which  conventional  eco- 
nomics produces  Its  conventional  prescrip- 
tions. 

It  la  extremely  implausible  that  the 
United  States  would  sustain  a  major  agricul- 
tural-chemicals industry  if  it  were  not  the 
world's  largest  and  most  advanced  market 
for  those  prodiicts.  It  is  not  likely  that  we 
would  have  developed  the  world's  largest  ag- 
ricultural-machinery Industry  in  the  ab- 
sence of  the  world's  largest  agricultural 
■eetor.  Were  the  wheat  fields  to  vanish  from 
the  United  States,  the  machinery  makers 
would  shrink  and  so  would  their  suppliers  of 
parts,  computers,  trucking,  and  janitorial 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  provides 
estimates  of  agriculture-dependent  employ- 
ment, but  they  outrageously  overstate  the 
case  by  tracing  the  food  and  fiber  chain  up 
through  textile  mills  and  food  stores.  Their 
1962  estimate  was  28.4  million  Jobs  depend- 
ent on  agriculture.  Using  rather  conserva- 


tive assumptions,  we  found  that  3  to  6  mil- 
lion jobs— in  addition  to  the  3  million  tradi- 
tionally classified  as  agricultural— can  be 
coissidered  part  of  this  sector. 

MAIfTTrACTORING  LINKAGES 

If  we  turn  from  agriculture  to  industry— 
where  direct  employment  is  21  million 
jobs— we  find  that  even  a  remotely  similar 
"linkage  rate"  would  radically  alter  the 
place  of  manufacturing  in  the  U.S.  econo- 
my. The  employment  of  another  40,  50.  or 
even  60  million  Americans,  half  to  three- 
quarters  of  whom  are  counted  as  service 
workers,  depends  directly  upon  manufactur- 
ing production.  If  manufacturing  goes, 
thOEe  services  jobs  will  go  with  it. 

It  we  lose  control  and  mastery  of  manu- 
facturing production,  the  problem  is  not 
simply  that  we  will  be  unable  to  replace  the 
jobs  lost  with  service  jobs,  or  simply  that 
those  service  jobs  will  pay  less,  or  that  the 
scale  and  speed  of  adjustment  will  shock  the 
society— and  polity— in  potentially  danger- 
ous ways.  It  is  that  the  high-paying  service 
jobs  that  are  directly  linked  to  manufactur- 
ing will,  after  a  few  short  rounds  of  industri- 
al Innovation,  whither  away,  only  to  sprout 
up  offshore. 

Many  service  jobs  that  follow  manufactur- 
ing, such  as  wholesaling,  retailing,  and  ad- 
vertising, would  not  be  directly  affected  if 
manufacturing  were  ceded  to  offshore  pro- 
ducers. The  same  sales  effort  is  involved  in 
selling  a  Toyota  as  in  selling  a  Buick. 

"ITie  services  that  are  directly  linked  to 
manufacturing  are  concentrated  in  that  rel- 
atively narrow  band  of  services  that  pre- 
cedes it.  Examples  of  such  activities  include 
design  and  engineering  services;  payroll,  in- 
ventory, and  accounting  services;  finance 
and  insurance;  repair  and  maintenance  of 
plant  and  machinery;  training  and  recruit- 
ment; testing  services  and  labs;  industrial 
waste  disposal;  and  the  accountants,  design- 
ers, publicists,  payroll,  transportation,  and 
communication  firms  who  work  for  the  en- 
gineering firms  that  design  and  service  pro- 
duction equipment. 

"IVo  questions  pose  themselves.  The  first 
concerns  the  nature  of  the  linkages.  How 
cam  we  go  about  determining  how  many  jobs 
would  vanish  from  the  U.S.  economy  if  man- 
ufacturing were  lost?  The  second  involves 
scale:  do  services  to  manufacturing  consti- 
tute a  scale  of  employment  sufficient  to  jus- 
tify a  new  set  of  concerns,  a  rethinking  of 
theory,  and  a  recasting  of  policy? 

The  President's  Report  on  the  Trade 
Agreements  Program  provides  an  approxi- 
mate answer  for  the  second  question:  "25 
percent  of  U.S.  GNP  originates  in  services 
used  as  inputs  by  goods-producing  indus- 
tries—more than  the  value  sidded  to  GNP  by 
the  manufacturing  sector." 

But  charting  how  much  of  this  service  em- 
ployment is  tightly  linked  to  manufacturing 
is  difficult.  It  should  be  right  at  the  top  of 
the  economics  research  agenda,  so  that  it 
can  get  to  the  top  of  the  policy  debate. 
Unless  it  can  be  shown  that  the  overwhelm- 
ing bulk  of  those  services  are  weakly  linked 
to  manufacturing,  we  must  quickly  reformu- 
late the  terms  of  that  policy  debate. 

Some  of  those  services  that  precede  are  so 
tightly  linked  to  manufacturing  that  they 
are  best  understood  as  direct  extensions  of 
it.  These  would  Include  truckers  who  spe- 
cialize in  shipping  raw  materials,  compo- 
nents, and  semi-finished  goods.  The  U.S. 
textUe  Industry,  for  example,  is  a  major  em- 
ployer of  trucking  services.  The  category  of 
services  tightly  linked  to  manufacturing  is 
real,  and  it  is  peopled.  But  unfortunately  we 
do  not  yet  know  how  big  it  is. 


IS  qCPORTING  SERVICES  AN  AN8WEX? 


If,  indeed,  many  services  are  tied  to  manu- 
facturing, can  the  United  States  significant- 
ly offset  its  trade  deficit  in  merchandise  by 
running  a  surplus  in  trade  of  services? 
Recent  experience  provides  no  reason  for 
assuming— wishing  is  a  better  word— that 
the  United  States  is  better  at  exporting 
services  than  it  is  at  exporting  manufac- 
tured goods.  The  total  volume  of  service 
trade  is  sm  order  of  magnitude  less  than 
trade  in  goods.  Consequently,  only  a  sudden 
multiplicntion  of  service  exports  could  com- 
pensate for  the  present  deterioration  in 
traded  goods. 

There  are  a  number  of  problems  with 
counting  on  an  expansion  in  American  serv- 
ice exports.  First,  almost  all  the  current 
trade  surplus  in  service  stems  from  interest 
on  old  loans  abroad.  These  loans  are  not 
very  bankable  since  Third  World  nations 
threaten  to  default.  Indeed,  our  obligations 
to  foreign  countries  now  exceed  theirs  to  us. 
The  United  States  is  a  debtor  nation. 

Second  as  with  domestic  services,  large 
segments  of  trade  in  international  services 
are  directly  tied  to  a  strong  and  technologi- 
cally advanced  manufacturing  sector. 

Consider  U.S.  exports  of  engineering  serv- 
ices. These  top-of-the-line  services  are 
knowledge-intensive  and  employ  highly  paid 
professionals  who  in  turn  purchase  signifi- 
cant amounts  of  other  services,  including 
telecommunications,  data  processing,  com- 
puter programming,  and  legal  advice.  Com- 
petitive advantage  in  engineering  services 
depends  upon  mastery  and  control  of  the 
latest  production  technology  by  U.S.  pro- 
ducers. Not  very  long  ago  we  exported  such 
services  in  the  steel  industry.  Then  U.S. 
steel  producers  fell  behind  in  the  design  and 
operation  of  production  technologies  and  fa- 
cilities. When  leadership  in  production 
changed  hands,  the  flow  of  services  for  this 
industry  also  reversed.  Now  we  import  those 
services  from  our  former  customers  in 
Europe  and  Japan,  and  might  soon  obtain 
them  from  Korea  and  Brazil. 

Third,  it  is  not  only  engineering  services 
that  go  through  this  development  cycle.  Fi- 
nancial services— a  sector  in  which  the 
United  States  is  said  to  have  a  strong  com- 
petitive advantage— are  often  cited  as  an 
area  wliere  export  earnings  could  offset 
deficits  iti  the  merehandise  account  in  a  big 
way.  Financial  services  are  high  in  knowl- 
edge and  technology,  and  are  supposedly  lo- 
cated within  the  most  advanced  economy: 
ours. 

But  the  situation  in  banking  services  may 
be  less  rosy  than  we  like  to  think.  There  is 
no  compelling  reason  to  assume  a  special  ad- 
vantage for  U.S.  banlis  compared  with  their 
comp>etitors.  Fy>reign  banks  are  bigger,  and 
they  are  groviring  faster  than  U.S.  banks.  A 
recent  listing  of  the  world's  largest  banks  in- 
cluded 23  Japanese  banks,  44  European 
banks,  and  only  18  U.S.  banks. 

U.S.  banlis  m  not  even  particularly  suc- 
ceeding tn  holding  on  to  their  home  market. 
For  example,  foreign  banks  are  doing  as 
well  In  CaUfomia  as  foreign  auto  producers. 
Six  of  the  ten  largest  banks  in  California 
are  now  foreign  owned,  up  from  two  of  ten 
five  years  ago.  Foreign  banks  now  account 
for  about  40  percent  of  the  big  commercial 
loans— the  high  end  of  the  business— made 
in  New  York  and  San  Francisco.  Service 
trade  is  not  an  alternative  to  trade  in  goods. 

THE  HIGH-TECH  LINK 

Some  analysts,  such  as  Robert  Z.  Law- 
rence of  the  Brookings  Institution,  take 
comfort  In  the  fact  that  high-technology  ex- 


ports have  grown  in  importance  for  the 
United  States.  They  see  that  as  a  sign  of  a 
healthy,  normal  development  process.  But 
the  supposed  U.S.  advantage  in  high-tech- 
nology goods  is  also  deeply  misleading.  It 
suggests  less  a  distinctive  international  ad- 
vantage than  a  deep  incapacity  to  compete 
with  our  industrial  partners  even  in  more 
traditional  sectors.  A  failure  by  American 
firms  to  remain  competitive  in  manufactur- 
ing processes  seems  to  underlie  this  weak- 
ness. Moreover,  the  U.S.  position  in  high- 
technology  trade  is  quite  narrow  and  fragile. 

In  the  early  eighties  the  range  of  high- 
technology  sectors  from  which  a  surplus 
was  generated  was  actually  quite  narrow: 
aircraft,  computers,  and  agricultural  chemi- 
cals. The  overall  high-tech  surplus  disap- 
peared by  1983,  and  in  1984  and  1985  high 
technology,  too,  ran  a  growing  deficit.  More- 
over, a  substantial  portion  of  U.S.  high-tech 
exports  are  military  goods,  which  Indicates 
more  about  the  character  of  America's  stra- 
tegic ties  than  about  its  industrial  competi- 
tiveness. At  a  minimum,  military  sales  re- 
flect such  factors  as  foreign  policy  far  more 
than  simple  commercial  calculus. 

Like  the  service  industries,  much  of  high 
tech  is  tightly  linked  to  traditional  manu- 
facturing. Most  high-tech  products  are  pro- 
ducer goods,  not  consumer  items,  despite 
the  popularity  of  home  computers  and  bur- 
glar alarms.  "They  are  bought  to  be  used  in 
the  products  of  other  industries  (such  as  mi- 
croprocessors in  cars)  or  in  production  proc- 
esses (such  as  robots,  computers,  and 
lasers).  If  American  producers  of  autos.  ma- 
chine tools,  telephones,  and  trousers  don't 
buy  American-made  silicon  chips,  who  will? 

A  second  tie  to  manufacturing  is  even 
tighter.  If  high  tech  is  to  sustain  a  scale  of 
activity  sufficient  to  matter.  America  must 
control  the  production  of  those  high-tech 
products  it  invents  and  designs— and  it  must 
do  so  in  a  direct  and  hands-on  way.  Unless 
R&D  is  closely  tied  to  manufacturing— and 
to  the  innovation  required  to  maintain  com- 
petitiveness—it will  lose  its  cutting  edge.  For 
example,  by  abandoning  the  production  of 
televisions,  the  U.S.  electronics  industry 
quickly  lost  the  know-how  to  design,  devel- 
op, refine,  and  competitively  produce  the 
VCR,  the  next  generation  of  that  product. 
defense:  a  rOOTNOTE 

Until  now.  we  have  treated  military  needs 
in  parenthesis,  as  they  are  treated  in  con- 
ventional economics.  However,  it  is  not  easy 
to  make  exceptions  for  something  as  big  as 
the  U.S.  military  effort.  Exceptions  of  that 
scale  are  never  without  consequences  for 
the  rest  of  the  system. 

A  strong  domestic  manufacturing  capabil- 
ity greatly  reduces  the  costs  of  our  defense 
effort.  Diverse  and  leading-edge  production 
of  technologies  such  as  semiconductors, 
computers,  telecommunications,  and  ma- 
chine tools  makes  the  costs  of  advanced 
weaponry  much  lower  than  if  we  had  to 
create  an  industrial  structure  exclusively  for 
military  use. 

If  U.S.  commercial  semiconductor  manu- 
facturers, say,  fall  behind  foreign  competi- 
tors, the  military  might  not  even  be  able  to 
produce  the  components  for  its  own  use.  Do- 
mestic capability  in  critical  links  in  the  pro- 
duction chain— for  example,  mask-making, 
clean  rooms,  and  design  and  production 
tools  for  semiconductors — could  quickly  dis- 
appear. 

Such  an  erosion  of  our  ability  to  produce 
critical  technologies  would  massively  reduce 
our  strategic  independence  and  diplomatic 
options.  Whatever  the  ups  and  downs  of 
inllltary  spending  and  the  changes  in  de- 


fense strategies,  our  basic  security  is  built 
on  the  assumption  that  the  United  States 
will  maintain  a  permanent  lead  in  a  broad 
range  of  advanced  industrial  technologies. 
Loss  of  leading-edge  capacity  in  chip  making 
would  quickly  translate  into  a  loss  of  diplo- 
matic and  strategic  bargaining  chips. 

This  argument  suggests  that  commercial 
development  often  drives  military  capabil- 
ity. It  is  the  reverse  of  the  common  notion 
that  military  needs  drive  commercial  devel- 
opment. If  the  United  States  had  to  support 
the  full  weight  of  a  vast  arsenal  economy, 
we  would  become  vis  a  vis  Japan  not  so  dif- 
ferent from  the  arsenal  Soviet  economy  vis 
a  vis  that  of  the  United  States. 

manufacturing  and  wealth 

Sometimes  new  notions  capture  the  public 
fancy,  resonate  to  some  element  of  our  ex- 
perience, and  color  the  way  we  see  the 
world.  The  concept  of  a  "post-industrial"  so- 
ciety is  such  a  notion.  But  it  also  obscures 
the  precise  nature  of  changes  in  the  U.S. 
economy  and  what  they  mean. 

Things  have  changed:  production  workers 
go  home  cleaner:  more  and  more  workers 
leave  offices  rather  than  assembly  lines. 
And  the  organization  of  society  has  changed 
along  with  the  technologies  of  product  and 
production. 

But  the  relationship  of  changes  in  tech- 
nology and  society  to  changes  in  the  funda- 
mentals of  economics— the  process  of  creat- 
ing wealth— is  less  clear.  There  is  not  yet. 
nor  is  there  likely  to  be  in  the  near  future,  a 
post-industrial  economy.  The  division  of 
labor  has  become  infinitely  more  elaborate 
and  the  production  process  far  less  direct- 
involving  ever  more  specialized  services  as 
well  as  goods  and  materials  located  far  from 
the  traditional  scene  of  production.  Howev- 
er, the  key  generator  of  wealth  for  this 
vastly  expanded  division  of  labor  remains 
production.  The  United  States  is  shifting 
not  out  of  industry  into  services  but  from 
one  kind  of  industrial  economy  to  another. 

Insisting  that  a  shift  to  services  or  high 
technology  is  "natural"  is  irresponsible 
analysis  and  perverse  policy.  The  competi- 
tiveness of  the  U.S.  economy— the  ability  to 
maintain  high  and  rising  wages— is  not 
likely  to  be  enhanced  by  abandoning  pro- 
duction to  others.  Instead  of  ceding  produc- 
tion, public  policy  should  actively  aim  to 
convert  low-productivity,  low-wage,  low-skill 
production  processes  into  high-technology, 
high-skill,  high-wage  activities— whether 
they  are  included  in  the  manufacturing  unit 
itself  or  counted  largely  as  service  firms. 

America's  declining  competitiveness  is 
troubling  precisely  because  emerging  funda- 
mental changes  in  production  technologies 
and  the  extent  and  forms  of  international 
competition  are  likely  to  prove  enduring. 
The  International  hierarchy  of  wealth  and 
power  is  being  reshuffled,  and  it  is  happen- 
ing fast  and  now. 


SUBMISSION  OF  RULES  OF  THE 
COMMITTEE  ON  AGRICULTURE 
OF  THE  HOUSE  FOR  THE  lOOTH 
CONGRESS 

(Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  submit  for  printing  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  pursuant  to  the  Rules  of  the 
House  a  copy  of  the  Rules  of  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture,  wrhich  were  adopted  at  the  or- 


ganizational meeting  cxi  February  3,  1987. 
The  rules  were  agreed  to  by  a  unanimous 
voice  vote. 

Rules  of  the  Committee  on  Agricultttre— 
U.S.  House  of  Retresentattves 

I.  general  provisions 

a.  Rvles  of  the  U.S.  House  of  RepreserUa- 
tives.—lhe  Rules  of  the  House  shall  govern 
the  procedure  of  the  Committee  so  far  as 
applicable,  and  the  rules  of  the  Committee 
shall  be  interpreted  in  accordance  with  the 
Rules  of  the  House,  except  that  a  motion  to 
recess  from  day  to  day,  and  a  motion  to  dis- 
pense with  the  first  reading  (in  full)  of  a  bill 
or  resolution,  if  printed  copies  are  available, 
are  nondebatable  motions  of  high  privilege 
in  committees  and  subcommittees.  (See  Ap- 
pendix B  for  the  applicable  Rules  of  the 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives.) 

b.  Applicability  to  Subcommittees.— The 
following  rules  shall  apply  to  meetings, 
hearings,  and  other  activities  of  Subcommit- 
tees, which  are  part  of  the  Committee  and 
subject  to  its  authority  and  direction,  only 
when  specifically  so  stated. 

II.  committee  or  SUBCOMMrrTEE  BUSINESS 
MEETINGS 

a.  Regular  and  Additional  Meetings.— The 
Committee  shall  meet  on  the  first  Tuesday 
of  each  month  while  Congress  is  in  session. 
The  Committee  also  shall  meet  at  the  call 
of  the  Chairman  at  such  other  times  as  he 
considers  to  be  necessary,  subject  to  ad- 
vance notice  to  all  Committee  members.  In- 
sofar as  practicable,  an  agenda  for  aU  regu- 
lar and  additional  Committee  meetings,  set- 
ting forth  all  the  measures  and  matters  to 
be  considered,  shall  be  furnished  each  Com- 
mittee member  prior  to  the  meeting.  Items 
may  t>e  placed  on  the  agenda  by  the  Chair- 
man or  a  majority  of  the  Committee.  If  the 
Chairman  determines  that  any  meeting  con- 
vened by  him  need  not  be  held,  he  shall  give 
all  members  of  the  Committee  notice  to 
that  effect  as  far  in  advance  of  the  meeting 
day  as  practicable,  and  no  meeting  shall  be 
held  on  such  day.  See  Rule  VI.  e.  for  provi- 
sions which  apply  to  meetings  of  Subcom- 
mittees. 

b.  Special  Meetings.— If  at  least  three 
members  of  the  Committee  file  a  written  re- 
quest in  the  Committee  offices  that  a  spe- 
cial meeting  be  called  by  the  Chairman  to 
consider  a  specific  measure  or  matter,  the 
Chief  of  Staff  shall  immediately  notify  the 
Chairman  of  the  fUing  of  such  request.  If, 
within  three  calendar  days  after  the  filing 
of  such  request,  the  Chairman  does  not  call 
the  requested  special  meeting  to  be  held  at 
a  time  within  seven  calendar  days  after  the 
filing  of  such  request,  a  majority  of  the 
members  of  the  Committee  may  fUe  in  the 
Committee  offices  their  written  notice  that 
a  special  meeting  will  be  held  at  a  specified 
date  and  hour  to  consider  a  specified  meas- 
ure or  matter.  If  such  a  notice  is  filed,  the 
Committee  shall  meet  on  that  date  and 
hour.  Immediately  upon  the  filing  of  such  a 
notice,  the  Chief  of  Staff  shall  notify  all 
members  of  the  Committee  that  such  spe- 
cial meeting  will  be  held  at  the  specified 
date  and  hour  to  consider  the  specified 
measures  or  matters.  Only  the  measures  or 
matters  so  specified  in  the  meeting  notice  as 
filed  by  the  majority  of  Committee  mem- 
bers and  transmitted  to  all  Committee  mem- 
bers may  be  considered  at  a  special  meeting. 

c.  Presiding  Member.- If  the  Chairman  is 
not  present  at  any  Committee  meeting  or 
hearing,  the  ranking  member  of  the  majori- 
ty party  on  the  Committee  who  is  present 
shall  preside.  If  the  Chairman  Is  not  present 
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the  time  allotted  to  them,  at  the  discretion 
of  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  or  Sub- 
cnmrnlttee  in  lleht  of  the  nature  of  the  tes- 


has  been  afforded  a  reasonable  time  in 
which  to  make  such  corrections  and  further 
delav  would  seriously  impede  the  conslder- 


thorized  by  the  Committee  or  Subcommit- 
tee. 
1.  BrxMdcastina  and  i>hotoomah«.— Tele- 
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meetliic  or  heftrlni, 
of  Uie  majority  itarty 


H  amr 

the 

vtoli 

d.  OamaOOm  mmi.  StibeommUUe  MeeHnot 
PnHmttt—TtiK  OoBmlttoe  or  any  of  Its 
mUbBoamHtXem  may  not  dt.  wltbout  apedal 
ICMC  while  tbe  Hooae  it  reedlnc  a  measure 
for  aBMB^aent  under  tlie  flve-mlnute  rule. 

e.  Qrcm  Baatacn  Mte(ta«aL— KMfa  Com- 
SobeoBBintttee  meetlnc  for  the 

of  Iwlnfa^  induding  the 
markup  of  legtalatlan.  than  be  open  to  the 
public  except  wben  the  Committee  or  Sub- 
"WM"***— .  In  open  ■Mitnn  and  with  a  ma- 
jority praaent.  detetmlnca  by  roUcall  vote 
that  all  or  part  of  the  remainder  of  the 
1— Vnwg  on  that  day  shall  be  closed  to  the 
public.  No  penon  other  than  members  of 
the  Committee  or  Subeommittee  and  such 
UMiliiiliaial  staff  and  departmental  repre- 
seBtathras  aa  the  Committee  or  Subcommit- 
tee may  aathoriae  shall  be  present  at  any 
»«■«»«—■  or  markup  session  that  has  been 
doaed  to  the  public.  This  clause  does  not 
apply  to  Committee  or  Subcommittee  hear- 
tnff  or  to  any  meetinc  that,  as  announced 
by  the  Chairman  of  the  Coinmittee  or  Sub- 
'-—""«****.  relates  solely  to  internal  budget 
or  peraonnd  matters. 

f.  JZeoords  ami  RoOcan*.—A  complete 
record  of  all  Committee  or  Subcommittee 
■Gtlan  shall  be  kept  in  the  form  of  written 
mlnutea.  iiM-inHitiif  a  record  of  the  votes  on 
any  question  as  to  which  a  rollcaU  is  de- 
manded. A  rollcaU  vote  shall  be  ordered  on 
Ofntrnmi  by  cne-fifth  of  the  members 
praaent.  The  record  of  such  action  and  the 
reaults  of  the  rollcall  votes  during  each  ses- 
sion of  CoDgreas  shall  be  made  available  by 
the  Committee,  on  request,  for  public  in- 
■pccUop  during  regular  office  hours  in  the 
Committee  offices  and  on  telephone  re- 
quest. Tlie  Infonnation  so  available  on  roll- 
call  votes  Shan  include  a  brief  description  of 
the  amendments,  motion,  order,  or  other 
propoaltion;  the  name  of  each  member 
voting  for  and  each  member  voting  against 
such  amendment,  motion,  order,  or  other 
proportion;  whether  such  vote  was  by 
proxy  or  in  penon;  and  names  of  those 
members  preaent  but  not  voting.  A  steno- 
graidiic  record  of  a  business  meeting  of  the 
Committee  or  Subcommittee  may  be  kept 
and  thereafter  may  be  published  if  the 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  determines 
then  is  need  for  such  a  record.  The  pro- 
oeedinci  of  the  Cranmittee  or  Subcommittee 
In  a  doaed  meeting  other  than  rollcall  votes 
ah^  not  be  divulged  unless  otherwise  deter- 
mined tty  a  majority  of  the  Committee  or 
Subcommittee.  See  Rule  IV.  f .  for  publica- 
tion of  the  minutes  of  meetings. 

g.  Qaonmu.— A  majority  of  the  members 
of  the  Committee  or  Subcommittee  shall 
oonatttute  a  quorum  of  the  Committee  or 
Subcommittee  for  the  purpose  of  convening 
meetings,  conducting  business,  and  voting 
on  any  matter  Provided,  That  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Committee  may  determine  that 
one-third  of  Uie  members  of  the  Conunittec 
dudl  ooostttute  a  quorum  of  the  Committee 
at  any  meeting  for  such  purpose  (other 
than  for  the  reporting  of  any  measure  or 

,  and  voting  on  the  authori- 
d  subpoenas  and  on  the  closing  of 
hearings  and  busfaiess  meetings  to  the 
pukUc)  If  he  gives  written  notice  to  that 
effect  to  the  members  prior  to  the  meeting. 
h.  Proxy  Voting.— A  member  may  vote  by 
proxy  on  any  matter  before  the  Committee 
or  Subeommittee  other  than  the  Issuance  of 
a  snbpoena  punuant  to  Rule  m.  c  The 
anthorlatlon  shall  be  in  writing, 
that  the  member  is  absent  on 


official  business  or  otherwise  is  unable  to  be 
preseot  at  the  Committee  or  Subcommittee 
meettog.  shall  designate  the  member  who  is 
to  execute  the  proxy  authorization,  and 
shall  be  limited  to  a  specific  measure  or 
matter  and  any  amendments  or  motions 
pertaining  thereto.  A  member  may  author- 
ize a  general  proxy  only  for  motions  to 
recess,  adjourn,  or  other  procedural  mat- 
ters. Each  proxy  to  be  effective  shall  be 
signed  by  the  member  assigning  the  vote 
and  diall  contain  the  date  and  time  of  day 
the  proxy  is  signed  as  well  as  the  date  or 
dates  during  which  it  is  to  be  effective.  The 
proxy  form  required  by  the  Committee  or 
Subcommittee  is  appended  to  these  rules  as 
Appendix  A.  In  order  to  be  cast  In  a  vote,  a 
proxy  shall  be  filed  with  the  Committee  or 
Subcommittee  during  such  vote  and  must  be 
placed  on  file  with  the  Chief  of  Staff.  Prox- 
ies shall  not  be  counted  toward  a  quorum. 

i.  Cocation  of  Persons  at  Meetings.— Ho 
person  other  than  a  Member  of  Congress  or 
Committee  or  Subcommittee  staff  may  walk 
in  or  be  seated  at  the  rostrum  area  during  a 
meeting  of  the  Committee  or  Subcommittee 
unless  the  Chairman  or  a  majority  of  the 
Committee  or  Subcommittee  determines 
otheiwise. 

j.  Oorwtderotion  of  Amendments  and  Mo- 
tions.— A  member,  upon  request,  may  be 
recognized  by  the  Chairman  to  suldress  the 
Committee  or  Subcommittee  at  a  meeting 
for  not  more  than  five  minutes  on  behalf  of 
an  amendment  or  motion  offered  by  himself 
or  another  members,  or  upon  any  other 
matter  under  consideration,  unless  he  re- 
ceives unanimous  consent  to  extend  the 
time  limit.  Every  amendment,  substitute 
amendment,  amendment  to  an  amendment, 
or  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
made  in  Committee  or  Subconunittee  that  is 
substanial  as  determined  by  the  Chairman 
shall,  upon  the  demand  of  any  member 
present,  be  reduced  to  writing,  and  a  copy 
thereof  shall  be  made  available  to  all  mem- 
bers present:  Provided,  That  such  amend- 
ment shall  remain  pending  before  the  Com- 
mittee or  Subcommittee  and  may  not  be 
voted  on  until  the  requirements  of  this  sec- 
tion have  been  met. 

k.  Point  of  Order.— So  point  of  order, 
other  than  a  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is 
not  present,  against  the  hearing  or  meeting 
procedures  of  the  Committee  or  Subcommit- 
tee sball  be  sustained  unless  it  is  made  in  a 
timely  fashion  either  at  the  commencement 
of  the  hearing  or  meeting  or  at  the  time 
such  occasion  for  a  point  of  order  first 
occurs. 

III.  COIOf  ITTEE  OR  SUBCOMMITTEE  HEARINGS 

a.  Power  to  Hear.— For  the  purpose  of  car- 
rying out  any  of  its  functions  and  duties 
under  House  Rules  X  and  XI.  the  Commit- 
tee is  authorized  to  sit  and  hold  hearings  at 
any  time  or  place  within  the  United  States 
whether  the  House  is  in  session,  has  re- 
cessed, or  has  adjourned.  See  Rule  VI.  e.  for 
provisions  relating  to  Subcommittee  hear- 
ings and  meetings. 

b.  Announcement  of  Hearings.— The 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  or  Subcommit- 
tee shall  publicly  announce  the  date,  place, 
and  subject  matter  of  any  hearing  to  be  con- 
ducted on  any  measure  or  matter  at  least 
one  week  before  the  commencement  of  that 
hearing  unless  the  Committee  or  Subcom- 
mittee or  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
or  Subcommittee,  after  consultation  with 
the  Ranking  Minority  Member  of  the  Com- 
mittee or  Sulxwmmittee.  as  applicable,  de- 
termines that  there  is  good  cause  to  begin 
such  hearing  at  an  earlier  date,  in  which 
case  the  announcement  of  the  hearing  shall 


be  made  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
or  Subcommittee  at  the  earliest  possible 
date.  The  Chief  of  Staff  shall  notify  the 
Daily  Digest  Clerk  of  the  Congressional 
Record  as  (oon  as  possible  after  such  public 
announcement  has  been  made  and  enter  the 
(uuiouncement  into  the  Committee  schedul- 
ing service  of  the  House  Information  Sys- 
tems. 

c.  Power  to  Subpoena.— Tor  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  any  of  its  functions  and  duties 
under  House  Rules  X  and  XI.  the  Commit- 
tee Is  authorized  to  require,  by  subpoena  or 
otherwise,  the  attendance  and  testimony  of 
such  witnesses  and  the  production  of  such 
books,  records,  correspondence,  memoranda, 
papers,  and  documents  as  it  deems  neces- 
sary. A  subpoena  may  be  authorized  and 
issued  in  tt|e  conduct  of  any  investigation  or 
series  of  investigations  or  activities  by  the 
Committee  or  by  a  Subcommittee  when  au- 
thorized by  a  roUcall  vote  of  the  majority  of 
the  members  of  the  Committee,  a  majority 
being  present,  except  that  no  proxies  may 
be  used  to  vote  on  the  authorization  and  is- 
suance of  such  a  subpoena.  Authorized  sub- 
poenas shall  be  signed  by  the  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  or  by  any  other  member  the 
Committee  may  designate.  Notice  of  a  meet- 
ing to  con$ider  a  motion  to  authorize  and 
issue  a  sul]|>oena  shall  be  given  to  all  mem- 
bers of  the  full  Committee  by  5  p.m  of  the 
day  preceding  the  day  of  such  meeting. 
Compliance  with  a  Committee  or  Subcom- 
mittee issued  subpoena  may  be  enforced 
only  as  authorized  or  directed  by  the  House. 

d.  Scheduling  of  Hearings  and  Wit- 
nesses.—Except  as  otherwise  provided  in 
this  clause,  the  scheduling  of  hearings  and 
witnesses  and  determination  of  the  time  al- 
lowed for  tiie  presentation  of  testimony  and 
interrogation  shall  be  at  the  discretion  of 
the  Chairman  or  a  majority  of  the  Commit- 
tee or  Subcommittee.  Whenever  any  hear- 
ing is  conducted  by  the  Committee  or  Sub- 
committee on  any  measure  or  matter,  the 
Committee's  or  Subcommittee's  minority 
party  members  shall  be  entitled,  on  request 
by  a  majority  of  them  to  the  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  or  Subcommittee  before  the 
completion  of  the  hearing,  to  call  witnesses 
selected  by  them  to  testify  with  respect  to 
that  measvre  or  matter  during  at  least  one 
day  of  hearing. 

e.  Witntssea'  Statements  in  Advance.— 
Elach  witness  who  is  to  appear  before  the 
Committee  or  Subcommittee  shall.  Insofar 
as  practicable,  file  with  the  Chief  of  Staff  a 
written  statement  of  the  witness's  prepared 
testimony  at  least  two  working  days  in  ad- 
vance of  ttie  witness's  appearance  in  order 
to  permit  the  testimony  to  be  distributed  to 
and  reviewed  in  advance  by  Committee  or 
Subcommittee  members.  Witnesses  shall 
provide  sufficient  copies  of  their  statement 
for  distribution  to  Committee  or  Subcom- 
mittee members,  staff,  and  the  news  media. 
The  Committee  or  Subcommittee  staff  shall 
distribute  such  written  statements  to  all 
members  of  the  Committee  or  Subcommit- 
tee as  soon  as  they  are  received  as  well  as 
any  official  reports  from  departments  and 
agencies  on  such  subject  matter. 

f.  TestiTnony  of  Witnesses.— The  Chairman 
of  the  Committee  or  Subcommittee  or  any 
member  designated  by  him  may  administer 
an  oath  to  any  witness.  Each  witness  who 
has  been  subpoenaed,  on  the  completion  of 
the  witness's  testimony,  may  report  in 
person  or  in  writing  to  the  Chief  of  Staff 
and  sign  a(>propriate  vouchers  for  travel  al- 
lowances and  attendance  fees.  All  witnesses 
may  be  limited  in  their  oral  presentations  to 
brief  sumaaaries  of  their  statements  within 


the  time  allotted  to  them,  at  the  discretion 
of  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  or  Sub- 
committee In  light  of  the  nature  of  the  tes- 
timony and  the  length  of  time  available. 

g.  Questioning  of  Witnesses. —Committee 
or  Subcommittee  members  may  question 
witnesses  only  when  they  have  been  recog- 
nized by  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  or 
Subcommittee  for  that  purpose.  Each 
member  so  recognized  shall  be  limited  to 
questioning  a  witness  (or  panel  of  witnesses) 
for  five  minutes  until  such  time  iis  each 
member  of  the  Committee  or  Subcommittee 
who  so  desires  has  had  an  opportunity  to 
question  the  witness  (or  panel  of  witnesses) 
for  five  minutes,  and.  thereafter,  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Committee  or  Subcommittee 
may  limit  the  time  of  further  questioning 
after  giving  due  consideration  to  the  impor- 
tance of  the  subject  matter  and  the  length 
of  time  available.  All  questions  put  to  wit- 
nesses shall  be  germane  to  the  measure  or 
matter  under  consideration.  Unless  the 
Chairman  or  a  majority  of  the  Committee 
or  Subcommittee  determines  otherwise,  no 
person  shall  interrogate  witnesses  other 
than  members  and  Committee  or  Subcom- 
mittee staff. 

h.  Open  Hearings.— Each  hearing  conduct- 
ed by  the  Committee  or  Subcommittee  shall 
be  open  to  the  public  except  when  the  Com- 
mittee or  Subcommittee,  in  open  session 
and  with  a  majority  present,  determines  by 
rollcall  vote  that  all  or  part  of  the  remain- 
der of  that  hearing  on  that  day  shall  be 
closed  to  the  public  because  disclosure  of 
testimony,  evidence,  or  other  matters  to  be 
considered  would  endanger  the  national  se- 
curity or  would  violate  any  law  or  rule  of 
the  House  of  Representatives:  Provided. 
That  the  Committee  or  Subcommittee  may, 
by  the  same  procedure,  vote  to  close  one 
subsequent  day  of  hearing.  Notwithstanding 
the  requirements  of  the  preceding  sentence, 
a  majority  of  those  present,  there  being  in 
attendance  the  requisite  number  required 
under  the  rules  of  the  Conunittee  to  be 
present  for  the  purpose  of  taking  testimony 
(1)  may  vote  to  close  the  hearing  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  discussing  whether  testimo- 
ny or  evidence  to  be  received  would  endan- 
ger the  national  security  or  violate  Rule  III. 
k.  or  (2)  may  vote  to  close  the  hearing,  as 
provided  in  Rule  III.  k.  In  any  event,  no 
Member  of  the  House  may  be  excluded  from 
nonparticipatory  attendance  at  any  hearing 
unless  the  House  by  majority  vote  shall  au- 
thorize the  Committee  or  Subcommittee, 
for  purposes  of  a  particular  series  of  hear- 
ings on  a  particular  article  of  legislation  or 
on  a  particular  subject  of  investigation,  to 
close  its  meetings  to  members  by  means  of 
the  above  procedure. 

i.  Quorum.— The  quorum  for  taking  testi- 
mony and  receiving  evidence  shall  be  two 
members  of  the  Committee  or  Subcommit- 
tee. 

j.  Record  of  Hearing.— An  accurate  steno- 
graphic record  shall  l>e  kept  of  all  testimony 
taken  at  public  hearings.  Any  public  wit- 
ness, during  Committee  office  hours  in  the 
Committee  offices  and  within  two  weeks  of 
the  close  of  hearings,  may  examine  the 
transcript  of  his  or  her  own  testimony  and 
make  such  grammatical  or  technical 
changes  as  will  not  substantially  alter  the 
nature  of  testimony  given.  Members  of  the 
Committee  or  Subcommittee  shall  receive 
copies  of  transcripts  for  their  prompt  review 
and  correction  for  return  to  the  Committee. 
The  Chairman  of  the  Coinmittee  may  order 
the  printing  of  a  hearing  record  without  the 
corrections  of  any  member  or  witness  if  he 
determines  that  such  member  or  witness 


has  been  afforded  a  reasonable  time  in 
which  to  make  such  corrections  and  further 
delay  would  seriously  Impede  the  consider- 
ation of  the  legislative  action  that  is  the 
subject  of  the  hearing.  The  record  of  a  hear- 
ing closes  ten  calendar  days  after  the  last 
oral  testimony,  unless  the  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  or  Sutx»mmittee  otherwise  de- 
termines. Any  person  requesting  to  file  a 
statement  lor  the  record  of  a  hearing  must 
so  request  before  the  hearing  concludes  and 
must  file  the  statement  before  the  record 
closes.  No  written  statement  becomes  part 
of  the  record  and  thus  publicly  available 
until  such  time  as  it  has  been  approved  by 
the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  or  any 
Committee  staff  he  designates,  and  the 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  or  Subcommit- 
tee or  his  designee  may  reject  any  state- 
ment in  light  of  its  length  or  its  tendency  to 
defame,  degrade,  or  incriminate  any  person, 
k.  lm>estigative  Hearings.— The  Chairman 
of  the  Committee  or  Subcommittee  at  an  in- 
vestigative hearing  shall  announce  in  an 
opening  statement  the  subject  of  the  inves- 
tigation. A  copy  of  the  Committee  rules 
(and  the  applicable  provision  of  the  House 
Rules  set  forth  in  Appendix  B)  shall  be 
made  available  to  each  witness.  Witnesses  at 
investigative  hearings  may  be  accompanied 
by  their  own  counsel  for  the  purpose  of  ad- 
vising them  concerning  their  constitutional 
rights.  The  Chairman  of  the  Committee  or 
Subconunittee  may  punish  breaches  of 
order  and  decorum,  and  of  professional 
ethics  on  the  part  of  counsel,  by  censure 
and  exclusion  from  the  hearings:  but  only 
the  full  Committee  may  cite  the  offender  to 
the  House  for  contempt.  Whenever  it  is  as- 
serted that  the  evidence  or  testimony  at  an 
investigatory  hearing  may  tend  to  defame, 
degrade,  or  incriminate  any  person— 

(1)  such  testimony  or  evidence  shall  be 
presented  in  executive  session,  notwith- 
standing the  provisions  of  Rule  III.  h.,  if  by 
a  majority  of  those  present,  there  being  in 
attendance  the  requisite  number  required 
under  the  rules  of  the  Committee  to  be 
present  for  the  purpose  of  taldng  testimony, 
the  Conunittee  or  Subcommittee  determines 
that  such  evidence  or  testimony  may  tend 
to  defame,  degrade,  or  incriminate  any 
person;  or 

(2)  the  Committee  or  Subconunittee  shall 
proceed  to  receive  such  testimony  in  open 
session  only  if  a  majority  of  the  members  of 
the  Committee  or  Subcommittee,  a  majority 
being  present,  determine  that  such  evidence 
or  testimony  will  not  tend  to  defame,  de- 
grade, or  incriminate  any  person. 

In  either  case  the  Committee  or  Subcom- 
mittee shall  afford  such  person  an  opportu- 
nity voluntarily  to  appear  as  a  witness,  and 
the  Committee  or  Subcommittee  shall  re- 
ceive and  the  Committee  shall  dispose  of  re- 
quests from  such  person  to  subpoena  addi- 
tional witnesses. 

Except  as  provided  above,  the  Chairman 
shall  receive  and  the  Committee  shall  dis- 
pose of  requests  to  subpoena  additional  wit- 
nesses. No  evidence  or  testimony  taken  in 
executive  session  may  be  released  or  used  in 
public  sessions  without  the  consent  of  the 
Committee  or  Subcommittee.  In  the  discre- 
tion of  the  Committee  or  Subcommittee, 
witnesses  may  submit  brief  and  pertinent 
sworn  statements  in  writing  for  inclusion  in 
the  record.  The  Committee  or  Subconunit- 
tee is  the  sole  judge  of  the  pertinency  of  tes- 
timony and  evidence  adduced  at  its  hear- 
ings. A  witness  may  obtain  a  transcript  copy 
of  his  testimony  given  at  a  public  session  or, 
if  given  at  an  executive  session,  when  au- 


thorized by  the  Committee  or  Subcommit- 
tee. 

I.  firoadcostintr  and  P^toffrnp^y.— Tele- 
vision, film  making,  and  live  radio  broad- 
casting of  all  or  part  of  any  Committee 
hearing  or  meeting  shall  be  permitted  only 
when  the  Committee  by  a  majority  vote 
agrees  or,  if  the  Committee  cannot  be  polled 
in  a  timely  manner,  when  approved  by  the 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  after  consulta- 
tion with  the  Ranking  Minority  Member. 
Except  as  otherwise  determined  by  the 
Committee,  television,  film  making,  and  live 
radio  broadcasting  of  all  or  part  of  any  Sut>- 
committee  hearing  or  meeting  shaU  be  per- 
mitted only  when  the  Subcommittee  by  a 
majority  vote  agrees  or,  if  the  Subcommit- 
tee cannot  be  polled  in  a  timely  manner. 
when  approved  by  the  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  or  the  Chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee after  consultation  with  the  Ranking 
Minority  Member  of  the  Committee  or  Sul>- 
committee.  Radio  broadcasting  that  is  not 
live  and  still  photography  are  permitted  of 
any  Committee  or  Subcommittee  meeting  or 
hearing  unless  otherwise  determined  by  the 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  or  applicable 
Subcommittee  after  consultation  with  the 
Ranking  Minority  Member  of  the  Commit- 
tee or  Subcommittee:  Provided.  That  when 
such  radio  broadcasting  is  conducted,  writ- 
ten notice  to  that  effect  shall  be  placed  on 
the  desk  of  each  Member.  Each  Committee 
or  Subcommittee  Ctiairman  siiall  determine, 
in  his  or  her  discretion,  the  number  of  tele- 
vision and  still  cameras  permitted  in  a  hear- 
ing or  meeting  room.  Any  broadcasting, 
electronic  recording,  film  making,  or  still 
photography  of  all  or  part  of  a  hearing  or 
meeting  shall  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
House  Rule  XI,  clause  3(f),  which  appear  in 
Appendix  B. 

rv.  THE  REPORTING  OF  BILLS  AND  RKSOLUTIOHS 

a.  Filing  of  Reports.— The  (Chairman  shall 
report  or  cause  to  be  reported  promptly  to 
the  House  any  bill  or  resolution  approved 
by  the  Committee  and  shaU  take  or  cause  to 
be  taken  all  necessary  steps  to  bring  such 
bill  or  resolution  to  a  vote.  A  Committee 
report  on  any  bill  or  resolution  approved  by 
the  Committee  shall  be  filed  within  seven 
calendar  days  (not  counting  days  on  wlilch 
the  House  is  not  in  session)  after  the  day  on 
which  there  has  been  fUed  with  the  Chief  of 
Staff  of  the  Committee  a  written  request, 
signed  by  a  majority  of  the  Coinmittee,  for 
the  reporting  of  that  bill  or  resolution.  The 
Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Committee  shall  notify 
the  Chairman  immediately  when  such  a  re- 
quest is  filed. 

b.  Content  of  Reports.— E»ch  Committee 
report  on  any  bill  or  resolution  approved  by 
the  Committee  shall  include  as  separately 
identified  sections: 

(Da  statement  of  the  Intent  or  purpose  of 
the  bill  or  resolution: 

(2)  a  statement  describing  the  need  for 
such  bill  or  resolution: 

(3)  the  results  of  the  roUcall  vote  on  the 
motion  to  report  such  bill  or  resolution,  in- 
cluding the  total  number  of  votes  cast  for 
and  total  number  of  votes  cast  against  such 
reporting: 

(4)  the  detailed  statement  described  in 
section  308(aKl)  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Act  of  1974  if  the  bill  or  resolution 
provides  new  budget  authority  (other  than 
continuing  appropriations),  new  spending 
authority  described  In  section  401(cX2)  of 
such  Act,  new  credit  authority,  or  an  in- 
crease or  decrease  in  revenues  or  tax  ex- 
penditures; 
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(t)  the  eitlmate  of  costs  and  comparison 
of  audi  latlmglwi.  If  any.  mvpared  by  the 
o<  the  Contreirionil  Budget  Office 
with  such  bni  or  reeolution 
;  to  section  403  of  the  Congreasional 
Act  of  19t4  and  submitted  in  timely 
fMhloB  to  the  fi'MtwHtcc; 

(•)  any  imiililil  fhvtlnn  and  recommen- 
rtiWiw  made  by  the  Committee  or  the  Com- 
mittee on  Qovwnment  Operations  or  both 
to  the  extent  such  were  available  during  the 
Cammlttee*a  dellberaUona  on  the  bill  or  res- 
olution: 


d.  i4t>aiiaMfifv  of  PHnted  Hearing 
Accords.— If  hearings  have  been  held  on  any 
reported  bill  or  resolution,  the  Committee 
shall  make  every  reasonable  effort  to  have 
the  record  of  such  hearings  printed  and 
available  for  distribution  to  the  Members  of 
the  Bouse  prior  to  the  consideration  of  such 
bill  Or  resolution  by  the  House. 

e.  Committee  Prints.— Ah  Coinmittee  or 
Subeommittee  prints  or  other  Committee  or 
Subeommittee  documents,  other  than  re- 
ports or  prints  of  bills,  that  are  prepared  for 
public  distribution  shall  be  approved  by  the 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  or  the  Commit- 


the  Coinmittee  on  the  Budget,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of 
1974. 

e.  Conference  Committees.— Whenever  in 
the  legislative  process  it  becomes  necessary 
to  appoint  conferees,  the  Chairman  shall 
determine  the  number  of  conferees  he 
deems  moat  suitable  and  then  recommend 
to  the  Speaker  as  conferees,  in  keeping  with 
the  number  to  be  chosen,  the  names  of 
those  memt>er8  of  the  Committee  who  were 
primarily  responsible  for  the  legislation 
and,  to  the  fullest  extent  feasible,  those 
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Domestic  Marketing,  Consumer  Relation*, 
and  Nutrition  (13  members,  8  majority  and 
5  minority).— Marketing  orders,  domestic 
marketing,  food  stamps,  nutrition,  and  con- 
sumer programs,  generally. 

Forests,  f amity  Farms,  and  Energy  (18 
members.  II  majority  and  7  minority).— 
Family  farming,  forestry,  and  energy  mat- 
ters, generally. 

c.  Referral  of  Legislation.— In  the  case  of 
any  measure  or  matter  not  specifically  de- 
scribed above,  or  that  includes  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  two  or  more  Subcommittees,   the 


cy  is  filled.  The  provisions  of  Rule  n.  a.  re- 
garding notice  and  agenda  of  Committee 
meetings  and  of  Rule  II.  b.  regarding  special 
meetings  shall  apply  as  well  to  Subcommit- 
tee meetings. 

f.  Subcommittee  Action.— Any  bill,  resolu- 
tion, recommendation,  or  other  matter  or- 
dered reported  to  the  Committee  by  a  Sub- 
committee shall  be  promptly  reported  by 
the  Subcommittee  Chairman  or  any  Sub- 
committee member  authorized  to  do  so  by 
the  Subcommittee.  Upon  receipt  of  such 
report,  the  Chief  of  Staff  shall  promptly 


Chairman  within  60  days  following  the  com- 
pletion of  travel  showing  the  dates  each 
country  was  visited,  the  amount  of  per  diem 
furnished,  the  cost  of  transportation  fur- 
nished, and  any  funds  expended  for  any 
other  official  purpose,  and  shall  summarize 
in  these  categories  the  total  foreign  curren- 
cies and  appropriated  funds  expended.  All 
such  individual  reports  shall  be  filed  by  the 
Chairman  with  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  and  shall  be  open  to  public 
inspection. 
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(t)  Uw  wUiBSte  of  eoiU  and  coniiMilaon 
of  moA  tMtntttm,  If  uiy.  i»«i»red  by  the 
Mwctor  o<  th«  Oon«r—lonil  Budget  Office 
In  tnrmMtkm  wttb  aoch  bill  or  reaolution 
;  to  aeetlan  403  of  the  Consreaslonal 
Act  of  19t4  and  submitted  in  timely 
Cuhioo  to  the  Camnilttee: 

(•)  any  oventght  finrtlnga  and  recommen- 
rtaWiw  made  by  the  Conunlttee  or  the  Com- 
mlttae  on  Qovwnment  Operations  or  both 
to  the  extent  such  were  available  during  the 
CaniBitttee*s  deliberations  on  the  bUl  or  res- 
otattau 

(T)  a  detailed  analytical  statement  as  to 
whether  the  enactment  of  such  bill  or  Joint 
reaotaitlan  Into  lav  may  have  an  inflation- 
ary tanpaet  on  prices  and  costs  in  the  oper- 
attcn  of  the  national  economy. 

(8)  an  wrtlmatif  of  the  costs  that  would  be 
incurred  in  canrlng  out  such  bUl  or  Joint 
reaotaitlan  In  the  flacal  year  in  which  It  is  re- 
ported and  for  its  authoriied  duration  or  for 
eadi  of  the  five  fiscal  years  following  the 
flacal  year  of  reporting,  whichever  period  is 
leas,  together  with  a  comparison  of  these  es- 
**"*Tt*-  with  thoae  made  and  submitted  to 
the  Oonmitttee  by  any  Government  agency 
<the  provWons  of  this  clause  do  not  apply  if 
a  cost  fitlmitf  and  omparison  prepared  by 
the  Otareetor  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office  under  section  403  of  the  Congression- 
al Budget  Act  of  1974  has  been  timely  sub- 
mitted prior  to  the  filing  of  the  report  and 
Inchided  in  the  report); 

(9)  the  changes  in  existing  law  (if  any) 
shown  in  aooordanoe  with  Rule  XHI,  clause 
3,  of  the  House  Rules; 

(10)  the  determination  required  pursuant 
to  section  Ma)  of  PubUc  Law  92-463.  If  the 
legjalation  reported  establishes  or  author- 
ises the  establishment  of  an  advisory  com- 
mittee: and 

(11)  such  other  matter  as  the  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  determines  to  be  useful  for 
public  understanding  of  the  Intent  and 
effect  of  the  bQl  tx  resolution. 

c  Sitppfemenfoi,  Ifinonty,  or  Additional 
f^iews.— If,  at  the  time  of  approval  of  any 
measure  or  matter  by  the  Committee,  any 
member  of  the  Committee  gives  notice  of  in- 
tention to  file  supplemental,  minority,  or 
addttional  views,  that  member  shall  be  enti- 
tled to  not  len  than  three  calendar  days 
(excluding  Saturdays.  Sundajrs,  and  legal 
iKdldays)  in  which  to  file  such  views,  in 
writing  and  signed  by  that  member,  with 
the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Committee.  All 
such  views  so  filed  by  one  or  more  members 
of  the  OHumittee  shall  be  included  within. 
and  shall  be  a  part  of.  the  report  filed  by 
the  Committee  with  respect  to  that  measure 
or  matter.  The  report  of  the  Committee  on 
that  measure  or  matter  shall  be  printed  in  a 
sin^  volume,  which  shaU: 

(1)  tndude  all  supplemental,  minority,  or 
addlttonal  views  that  have  been  submitted 
by  the  ttane  of  the  filing  of  the  report:  and 

(3)  bear  on  its  cover  a  recital  that  any 
such  supplemental,  minority,  or  additional 
views  (and  any  material  submitted  under 
subdlvisians  (C)  and  (D)  of  paragraph  (1)(3) 
of  House  Rule  XI,  clause  2)  are  included  as 
part  of  the  report. 

This  dauae  shall  not  preclude  the  immedi- 
ate filing  or  printing  of  a  Committee  report 
unlea  timely  request  for  the  opportunity  to 
file  supplemental  minority,  or  additional 
views  has  been  made  as  provided  by  this 
dauae  or  the  filing  by  the  Committee  of  any 
supidemental  rep<»t  clause  on  any  bill  or 
reMlutlon  that  may  be  required  for  the  cor- 
rection of  any  technical  error  in  a  previous 
report  made  by  the  Qmunittee  on  that  bill 
or  resolution. 


d.  AtyaUabUity  of  PHnted  HeaHng 
ReconU.—U  hearings  have  been  held  on  any 
reported  bill  or  resolution,  the  Committee 
shall  make  every  reasonable  effort  to  have 
the  record  of  such  hearings  printed  and 
available  for  distribution  to  the  Members  of 
the  Bouse  prior  to  the  consideration  of  such 
bill  Or  resolution  by  the  House. 

e.  Committee  Prints.— AU  Committee  or 
Suboommittee  prints  or  other  Committee  or 
Subeommittee  documents,  other  than  re- 
ports or  prints  of  bills,  that  are  prepared  for 
pubttc  distribution  shall  be  approved  by  the 
Chairman  of  the  Conunlttee  or  the  Commit- 
tee prior  to  public  distribution. 

f .  t^blication  of  Minutes.— The  Chairman 
of  the  Committee,  in  consultation  with  the 
Ranking  Minority  Member,  shall  cause  to  be 
published  as  a  Committee  Print  on  a  period- 
ic basis  (and  Insofar  as  practicable  on  a 
semiannual  basis)  the  minutes  of  all  busi- 
ness meetings  and  hearings  of  the  Commit- 
tee and  any  of  its  Subcommittees;  and  such 
minutes  shall  Include  a  record  of  the  attend- 
ance of  members,  all  recorded  votes,  and  the 
action  on  all  amendments  smd  motions  re- 
lating to  legislation. 

V.  OTHZR  COMMimX  ACTIVITIES 

a.  Annual  Appropriations.— The  Commit- 
tee shall.  In  its  consideration  of  all  bills  and 
Joint  resolutions  of  a  public  character 
within  its  Jurisdiction,  ensure  that  appro- 
priations for  continuing  programs  and  ac- 
tivities of  the  Federal  Government  and  the 
District  of  Columbia  government  will  be 
made  annually  to  the  maximum  extent  fea- 
sible and  consistent  with  the  nature,  re- 
quirements, and  objectives  of  the  programs 
and  activities  involved.  The  Committee  shall 
review,  from  time  to  time,  each  continuing 
program  within  its  jurisdiction  for  which 
appropriations  are  not  made  annually  in 
order  to  ascertain  whether  such  program 
could  l>e  modified  so  that  appropriations 
therefor  would  be  made  annually. 

b.  Budget  Act  Compliance:  February  25 
(See  Appendix  C).— The  Committee  shall, 
on  or  before  February  25  of  each  year, 
submit  to  the  Committee  on  the  Budget  (1) 
its  views  and  estimates  with  respect  to  all 
matters  to  be  set  forth  in  the  concurrent 
resolution  on  the  budget  for  the  ensuring 
fiscal  year  (under  section  301  of  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Act  of  1974)  that  are 
within  Its  Jurisdiction  or  functions,  and  (2) 
an  estimate  of  the  total  amounts  of  new 
budget  authority,  and  budget  outlays  result- 
ing therefrom,  to  be  provided  or  authorized 
in  aD  bills  and  resolutions  within  its  Juris- 
diction that  it  intends  to  be  effective  during 
that  fiscal  year. 

c.  Budget  Act  Compliance:  Subdivision  of 
AlloOations  (See  Appendix  C).— As  soon  as 
practicable  after  a  concurrent  resolution  on 
the  budget  for  any  fiscal  year  is  agreed  to, 
the  Committee  (after  consulting  with  the 
appropriate  committee  or  committees  of  the 
Senate)  shall  subdivide  any  allocations 
made  to  it  in  the  joint  explanatory  state- 
ment accompanying  the  conference  report 
on  such  resolution  and  promptly  report 
such  sut>divisions  to  the  House,  in  the 
manner  provided  by  section  302  of  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Act  of  1974. 

d.  Budget  Act  Compliance:  Recommended 
Changes  (See  Appendix  C).— Whenever  the 
Committee  is  directed  in  a  concurrent  reso- 
lution on  the  budget  to  determine  and  rec- 
ommend changes  in  laws,  bills,  or  resolu- 
tions under  the  reconciliation  process,  it 
shall  promptly  make  such  determination 
and  recommendations,  and  report  a  recon- 
ciliation bill  or  resolution  (or  both)  to  the 
House  or  submit  such  recommendations  to 


the  Committee  on  the  Budget,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of 
1974. 

e.  Conference  Committees.— Whenever  in 
the  Iegisl«tlve  process  it  Ixcomes  necessary 
to  appoint  conferees,  the  Chairman  shall 
determine  the  number  of  conferees  he 
deems  most  suitable  and  then  recommend 
to  the  Speaker  as  conferees,  in  keeping  with 
the  number  to  be  chosen,  the  names  of 
those  members  of  the  Committee  who  were 
primarily  responsible  for  the  legislation 
and,  to  the  fullest  extent  feasible,  those 
members  of  the  Committee  who  were  the 
principal  proponents  of  the  major  provi- 
sions of  the  bill  as  it  passed  the  House  and 
such  other  Committee  members  of  the  ma- 
jority party  as  the  Chairman  may  designate 
in  consultation  with  the  members  of  the 
majority  party.  Such  recommendations 
shall  provide  a  ratio  of  majority  party  mem- 
bers to  minority  party  members  no  less  fa- 
vorable to  the  majority  party  than  the  ratio 
of  majority  members  to  minority  party 
members  on  the  Committee.  In  making  rec- 
ommendations of  minority  party  members 
as  conferees,  the  Chairman  shall  consult 
with  the  Ranking  Minority  Member  of  the 
Committee. 

i.  Committee  Records.— All  Committee  or 
Sut>committee  hearing  records,  data,  charts, 
and  files  shall  be  kept  separate  and  distinct 
from  the  congressional  office  records  of  the 
member  serving  as  Chairman,  and  such 
records  shall  be  the  property  of  the  House 
with  all  Members  of  the  House  having 
access  thereto.  The  Chief  of  Staff  shall 
promptly  notify  the  Chairman  and  Ranking 
Minority  Member  of  any  request  for  access 
to  such  records. 

VI.  SUBCOMMITTEES 

a.  Number  and  Composition.— There  shall 
be  such  Subcommittee  as  specified  in  clause 
b  of  this  rule  each  of  which  shall  be  com- 
posed of  the  number  of  members  set  forth 
in  such  clause,  including  ex  officio  mem- 
bers.' The  Chairman  may  create  additional 
Subcommittees  of  an  ad  hoc  nature  as  he 
determines  to  be  appropriate. 

b.  /urisdictton.— The  Subcommittees  shall 
have  the  following  general  jurisdiction  and 
number  of  members. 

Commodity  subcommittees 

Cotton,  Rice,  and  Sugar  (18  members.  11 
majority  and  7  minority).— Cotton,  cotton- 
seed, rice,  and  sugar  matters,  generally. 

Livestodc  Dairy,  and  Poultry  (18  mem- 
bers, 11  majority  and  7  minority).— Live- 
stock, daii^,  poultry,  and  bees,  generally. 

Tobacco  and  Peanuts  (13  members,  8  ma- 
jority and  5  minority).— Tobacco  and  peanut 
matters,  generally. 

Wheat.  Soybeans,  and  Feed  Grains  (20 
members,  12  majority  and  8  minority).— 
Wheat,  soybeans,  feed  grains,  oilseeds  not 
otherwise  assigned,  dry  beans,  peas,  and  len- 
tils, generally. 

Operational  subcommittees 

Conservntion,  Credit,  and  Rural  Develop- 
ment (18  members.  11  majority  and  7  minor- 
ity).—Soil  and  water  conservation,  small  wa- 
tershed program,  commodity  futures,  agri- 
cultural credit,  and  rural  development  mat- 
ters, generally. 

Department  Operations,  Research,  and 
Foreign  Agriculture  ( 15  members.  9  majori- 
ty and  6  minority).— Foreign  agricultural 
programs,  agency  review  and  analysis,  re- 
search, and  pesticides,  generally. 
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'  The  Chairman  and  Ranking  Minority  Member 
of  the  Comailttee  (See  clause  d.  of  this  Rule). 


Domestic  Marketing,  Consumer  Relations, 
and  Nutrition  (13  members,  8  majority  and 
5  minority).— Marketing  orders,  domestic 
marketing,  food  stamps,  nutrition,  and  con- 
sumer programs,  generally. 

Forettt,  Family  Farms,  and  Energy  (18 
members,  11  majority  and  7  minority).— 
Family  farming,  forestry,  and  energy  mat- 
ters, generally. 

c.  Referrai  of  LegitlatiOTL—ln  the  case  of 
any  measure  or  matter  not  specifically  de- 
scribed above,  or  that  includes  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  two  or  more  Subcommittees,  the 
Chairman  may,  unless  the  0>mmittee  by  a 
majority  vote  decides  otherwise,  refer  such 
measure  or  matter  simultaneously  to  two  or 
more  Subcommittees  for  concurrent  consid- 
eration or  for  consideration  in  sequence 
(subject  to  appropriate  time  limitations  in 
the  case  of  any  Sulx»mmittee),  or  divide 
the  matter  into  two  or  more  parts  reflecting 
different  subjects  and  jurisdiction  and  refer 
each  pari  to  a  different  Subcommittee,  or 
refer  the  matter  to  an  ad  hex;  Subcommittee 
appointed  by  him  for  the  specific  purpose  of 
considering  that  matter  and  reporting  to 
the  Committee  thereon,  or  make  such  other 
provisions  as  may  be  appropriate.  The 
Chairman,  with  the  approval  of  a  majority 
of  the  Committee,  shall  have  authority  to 
discharge  a  Subcommittee  from  further  con- 
sideration of  any  bill,  resolution,  or  other 
matter  referred  thereto  and  have  such  bill, 
resolution,  or  other  matter  considered  by 
the  Committee.  All  legislation  and  other 
matters  referred  to  the  Committee  shall  be 
referred  to  all  Subcommittees  of  appropri- 
ate Jurisdiction  within  two  weeks  unless,  by 
majority  vote  of  the  memt>ers  of  the  Com- 
mittee, consideration  is  to  be  by  the  Com- 
mittee. 

d.  Service  on  Subcommittees.— The  Chair- 
man and  the  Ranldng  Minority  Member 
shall  serve  as  ex  officio  members  of  all  Sub- 
committees and  shall  have  the  right  to  vote 
on  all  matters  before  such  Subcommittees, 
but  shall  not  be  counted  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  a  quorum.  Any  member  of  the 
Committee  may  have  the  privilege  of  sitting 
with  any  Subcommittee  during  its  hearings 
or  deliberations  and  participate  therein,  but 
shall  not  have  authority  to  vote  on  any 
matter,  nor  be  counted  present  for  the  pur- 
pose of  a  quorum  for  any  Subcommittee 
action,  nor,  except  as  the  Subcommittee 
Chairman  or  a  majority  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee may  permit,  participate  in  questioning 
of  witnesses  under  the  five-minute  rule,  nor 
raise  points  of  order  unless  such  member  is 
a  member  of  such  Subcommittee. 

e.  Subcommittee  Hearings  and  Meetings.— 
Each  Subcommittee  is  authorized  to  meet, 
hold  hearings,  receive  evidence,  and  report 
to  the  Committee  on  all  matters  referred  to 
it  or  under  its  Jurisdiction.  Subcommittee 
Chairmen  shall  set  dates  for  hearings  and 
meetings  of  their  Subcommittees,  after  con- 
sultation with  the  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee and  one  another,  with  a  view  toward 
avoiding  simultaneous  scheduling  of  Com- 
mittee and  Subcommittee  meetings  or  hear- 
ings whenever  possible.  Notice  of  all  such 
meetings  shall  be  given  to  the  Chairman 
and  the  Ranldng  Minority  Members  of  the 
Committee  by  the  Chief  of  Staff.  No  Sub- 
committee shall  hold  meetings  or  hearings 
outside  of  the  House  unless  permission  to  do 
so  is  granted  by  the  Chairman,  or  a  majori- 
ty, of  the  Committee.  If  a  vacancy  should 
occur  in  a  Sulx»inmittee  chairmanship,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  may  set  the 
dates  for  hearings  and  meetings  of  the  Sub- 
committee during  the  period  between  the 
date  of  the  vacancy  and  the  date  the  vacan- 


cy is  filled.  The  provisions  of  Rule  II.  a.  re- 
garding notice  and  agenda  of  Committee 
meetings  and  of  Rule  II.  b.  regarding  special 
meetings  shall  apply  as  well  to  Subcommit- 
tee meetings. 

f .  Subcommittee  Action.— Any  bill,  resolu- 
tion, recommendation,  or  other  matter  or- 
dered reported  to  the  Committee  by  a  Sub- 
committee shall  be  promptly  reported  by 
the  Subcommittee  Chairman  or  any  Sub- 
committee member  authorized  to  do  so  by 
the  Subcommittee.  Upon  receipt  of  such 
report,  the  Chief  of  Staff  shall  promptly 
advise  all  members  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Subcommittee  action.  The  Committee  shall 
not  consider  any  matters  reported  by  Sub- 
committees until  two  calendar  days  have 
elapsed  from  the  date  of  reporting,  unless 
the  Chairman  or  a  majority  of  the  Commit- 
tee determines  otherwise. 

g.  Subcommittee  Investigations.— Except 
for  the  Subcommittee  on  Department  Oper- 
ations, Research,  and  Foreign  Agriculture, 
no  investigation  shall  be  initiated  by  a  Sub- 
committee without  the  approval  of  the 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  or  a  majority 
of  the  Committee. 

VII.  COMMITTEE  BODGET,  STAFT,  AND  TRAVEL 

a.  Committee  Budget—The  Chairman,  in 
consultation  with  the  majority  members  of 
the  Committee,  shall  for  each  session  of  the 
Congress  prepare  a  preliminary  budget. 
Such  budget  shall  include  necessary 
amounts  for  staff  personnel,  travel,  investi- 
gation, and  other  expenses  of  the  Commit- 
tee and  Subcommittees  thereof.  After  con- 
sultation with  the  Ranking  Minority 
Member,  the  Chairman  shall  include  an 
amount  budgeted  to  minority  meml)ers  for 
staff  under  their  direction  and  sut>ervision. 
Thereafter,  the  Chairman  shall  combine 
such  proposals  into  a  consolidated  Commit- 
tee budget,  and  shall  take  whatever  action  is 
necessary  to  have  such  budget  duly  author- 
ized by  the  House. 

b.  Committee  Staff— The  staff  of  the 
Committee  shall  perform  such  duties  as  are 
authorized  by  law  and  shall  be  under  the 
general  supervision  and  direction  of  the 
Chairman.  Staff  assigned  to  each  Subcom- 
mittee shall  perform  such  duties  as  are  au- 
thorized by  law  and  shall  be  under  the  gen- 
eral supervision  and  direction  of  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Committee  and  the  Chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee.  Committee  members 
seeking  assistance  from  the  staff  shall  make 
their  request  through  the  Chairman  or 
Ranking  Minority  Member.  The  Chairman 
shall  ensure  that  each  Subcommittee  is  ade- 
quately funded  and  staffed  to  discharge  its 
responsibilities. 

c.  Committee  Travel— Funds  authorized 
for  the  Committee  imder  clause  5  of  House 
Rule  XI  are  for  expenses  incurred  in  the 
Committee's  activities  within  the  United 
States;  however,  local  currencies  owned  by 
the  United  States  shall  be  made  available  to 
the  Committee  and  its  employees  engaged 
in  carrying  out  their  official  duties  outside 
the  United  States,  its  territories  or  posses- 
sions. No  appropriated  funds  shall  be  ex- 
pended for  the  purpose  of  defraying  ex- 
penses of  members  of  the  Committee  or  its 
employees  in  any  country  where  local  cur- 
rencies are  available  for  this  purpose;  and 
the  following  conditions  shall  apply  with  re- 
spect to  their  use  of  such  currencies: 

(1)  No  member  or  employee  of  the  Com- 
mittee shall  receive  or  expend  local  curren- 
cies for  subsistence  in  any  country  at  a  rate 
in  excess  of  the  maximum  per  diem  rate  set 
forth  in  applicable  Federal  law;  and 

(2)  Each  member  or  employee  of  the  Com- 
mittee shall  make  an  itemized  report  to  the 


Chairman  within  60  days  following  the  com- 
pletion of  travel  showing  the  dates  each 
country  was  visited,  the  amoiuit  of  per  diem 
furnished,  the  cost  of  transportation  fur- 
nished, and  any  funds  expended  for  any 
other  official  purpose,  and  shall  summarize 
in  these  categories  the  total  foreign  curren- 
cies and  appropriated  funds  expended.  AU 
such  individual  reports  shall  be  filed  by  the 
Chairman  with  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  and  shall  be  open  to  public 
inspection. 

VIII.  AMZHSMKHT  OF  Rm.ES 

These  rules  may  be  modified,  amended,  or 
repealed,  by  a  msijority  vote  of  the  Commit- 
tee, provided  that  two  legislative  days  writ- 
ten notice  of  the  proposed  change  has  beea 
provided  each  member  of  the  Committee 
prior  to  the  meeting  date  on  which  such 
changes  are  to  be  discussed  and  voted  upon. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unammous  consent,  permission 
to  address  the  House,  following  the 
legislative  program  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Herger)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  Hastert,  for  60  minutes,  on 
March  4. 

Mr.  LuNGREN.  for  60  minutes,  on 
February  24  and  25. 

Mr.  Wolf,  for  60  minutes,  on  Febru- 
ary 19. 

Mr.  McKiNNEY,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Meml>ers  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Boner  of  Termessee)  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  material:) 

Mr.  Richardson,  for  15  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Mont(k>mery,  for  30  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Gaydos.  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Richardson,  for  5  minutes,  on 
February  19. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  California,  for  60 
minutes,  on  February  24. 

Ms.  Oakar.  for  60  minutes,  on  Feb- 
ruary 24. 

Mr.  Annunzio.  for  60  minutes,  on 
February  25. 

Mr.  Espy,  for  60  minutes,  on  Febru- 
ary 25. 

Mr.  Bruce,  for  60  minutes,  on  March 
4. 

Mr.  Owens  of  New  York,  for  60  min- 
utes, on  April  8. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remarks  was 
granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Herger)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Dannemeyer  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Oilman  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Moorheao. 

Mr.  Badham  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  McE^VEN. 
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569.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,   transmitting   a  draft  of  pro- 
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Mr.  HnntT. 

Ifr.  DoiiCAii. 

Ifr.  Bboomfibld  In  six  Instances. 

Mr.  LowBT  of  Calif  omla. 

Mr.  VAmai  Jaot. 

Mr.lAT. 

mie  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  BoKB  of  Tennessee)  and 
to  indude  extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  AaTBOHT. 

Mr.  liAinoa. 

Mr.  LiFiifSKi. 

Mr.  RiCHABoaoH. 

Mr.CLAT. 

Mr.  TouoB. 

Mr.  MoinooMBT. 

Mr.  ALSXAHsn. 

Mr.  MmsxA. 

Mr.PSPFBL 

Mr.SwDT. 

Mr.  AHDBtaoH  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  OoiaALB  in  10  Instances. 

Mr.  Amnmzio  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Joins  of  Tennessee  in  10  in- 
gtances 

Mr.  BoHEK  of  Tennessee  in  five  in- 
stances. 

Mr.BoRsxi. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  12  o'clock  and  33  minutes 
pjn.),  undo'  its  previous  order,  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
Thursday.  February  19.  1987.  at  12 
noon. 


EZBCUTTVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

SSS.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
Agriculture.  tnmanitUng  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legWati<m  to  amend  the  Plant  Varie- 
ty ProtectioD  Act  to  provide  for  the  credit 
of  fees  collected  to  the  account  that  incurs 
the  coat  of  carrying  out  the  act;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture. 

5M.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  recover  costs  of  carrying 
out  the  export  inspection  and  certification 
programs  for  apples,  pears,  and  plums;  to 
the  Oommltttee  on  Agriculture. 

557.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
Agrteultiire.  tranmltting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legisUtion  to  recover  the  costs  of  car- 
rytaig  out  the  wholesale  marlcet  develop- 
ment program:  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. 

558.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  trazianlttlng  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed leglslstion  to  provide  continuing  au- 
thority to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  for 
recovering  costs  aaodated  with  cotton 
clawing  services  to  producers,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

SM.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed leglslstion  to  recover  costs  of  estab- 
lishing standards  and  ^edflcations  for  agri- 
euttural  products:  to  the  c:ommittee  on  Ag- 
ricultare. 


544.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legi^tlon  to  amend  the  Federal  Seed 
Act  to  require  persons  to  be  licensed  who 
transport  or  deliver  for  transportation  in 
Intefstate  conunerce  agricultural  or  vegeta- 
ble seeds:  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Ag- 
ricutture  to  recover  the  costs  of  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  the  act;  and  to  provide  ad- 
ditional penalties  for  violations:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture. 

561.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  repeal  the  mandatory 
timetable  for  Implementation  of  mar- 
ketwide  service  payments  under  Federal 
milk  marketing  orders;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

56t.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  amend  section  155  of 
the  Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of 
1981  and  the  United  SUtes  Grain  Standards 
Act  to  recover  the  costs  of  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  the  United  States  Grain 
Standards  Act.  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

56$.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
Agrk;ulture.  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  recover  costs  of  carrying 
out  Federal  marketing  agreements  and 
ordo^;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

564.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  recover  costs  of  carrying 
out  Federal  marketing  news  program:  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 

566.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  recover  costs  of  provid- 
ing technical  assistance  to  farmer  coopera- 
tives and  groups  of  producers;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture. 

5«B.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  notification  of  the  de- 
termination that  the  Army  Helicopter  Im- 
prof  ement  Program  has  exceeded  the  pro- 
gram acquisition  unit  cost  baseline  by  more 
than  25  percent  due  to  termination  of  the 
program  for  affordability  reasons,  pursuant 
to  10  U.S.C.  2431(b)(3KA);  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

5ff7.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, transmitting  the  fiscal  year  1986 
annual  report  of  the  Reserve  Forces  Policy 
Board,  pursuant  to  10  U.S.C.  113(c);  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

548.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense,  transmitting  notice  of 
the  Strategic  Defense  Initiative  Organiza- 
tion's intent  to  exercise  the  provision  for  ex- 
clusion of  the  clause  concerning  examina- 
tion of  records  by  the  Comptroller  General 
from  three  proposed  Govemment-to-Gov- 
emment  agreements  with  the  Ministry  of 
DeCense  of  the  United  Kingdom  Govem- 
meat,  pursuant  to  10  U.S.C.  2313(c);  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

549.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Education,  transmitting  the  annual 
report  for  fiscal  year  1984  on  activities  per- 
taining to  the  Asbestos  Hazards  School 
Safety  Task  Force,  pursuant  to  20  U.S.C. 
123Sb(a)(2);  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

5t0.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  United 
States  Department  of  Education,  transmit- 
ting the  committee's  aimual  report  on  ac- 
creditation and  institutional  eligibility  for 
fisoal  year  1985,  pursuant  to  20  U.S.C. 
114B(e);  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
LalKir. 

571.  A  letter  from  the  Presiding  Officer, 
Advisory  Council  on  Education  Statistics. 


Department  of  Education,  transmitting  the 
11th  annual  report  of  the  council  for  fiscal 
year  1085.  pursuant  to  30  UJS.C.  1233b(aX2); 
to  the  Cofnmlttee  on  Education  and  lAbor. 

572.  A  Utter  from  the  chairman.  National 
Board  of  the  Fund  for  the  Improvement  of 
Postsecondary  Education,  Department  of 
Education  transmitting  the  annual  report 
of  the  board's  activities  during  fiscal  year 
1985,  pursuant  to  20  U.S.C.  1233b(aX2);  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

573.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  National 
Advisory  Snd  Coordinating  Council  on  Bilin- 
gual Edueatlon.  Department  of  Education, 
transmittkig  the  council's  10th  annual 
report,  pursuant  to  20  U.S.C.  3262(c);  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

574.  A  letter  from  the  Office  of  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  for  Vocational  and  Adult  Edu- 
cation, Deputment  of  Education,  transmit- 
ting the  annual  report  of  the  National 
Center  for  Research  in  Vocational  Educa- 
tion Advisory  Committee  for  Fiscal  Year 
1985,  pursuant  to  20  U.S.C.  1233b(a)(2);  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

575.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  National 
Advisory  Board  for  International  Education 
Programs,  Department  of  Education,  trans- 
mitting the  board's  annual  report  for  fiscal 
year  1985,  pursuant  to  20  U.S.C.  1233b(qK2): 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

576.  A  letter  from  the  Chairperson,  Feder- 
al Education  Data  Acquisition  Council, 
transmitting  the  annual  report  of  the  coim- 
cil's  activities  for  fiscal  year  1985,  pursuant 
to  20  U.ac.  1233b(aK2);  to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 

577.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Executive 
Director,  Intergovernmental  Advisory  Coun- 
cil on  Education,  transmitting  the  council's 
biennial  report,  1984-1985,  pursuant  to  20 
U.S.C.  3423(bKi)(D);  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

578.  A  letter  from  the  Chairperson,  Na- 
tional Advisory  Council  on  Adult  Education; 
transmitting  the  council's  fiscal  year  1984 
annual  report,  pursuant  to  20  U.S.C. 
1209(d);  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

579.  A  letter  from  the  Chairperson,  Na- 
tional Advisory  Council  on  Adult  Education, 
transmitting  the  council's  fiscal  year  1985 
annual  report,  pursuant  to  20  U.S.C. 
1209(d);  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

580.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  National 
Advisory  Council  on  Continuing  Education, 
transmitting  the  19th  annual  report  of  the 
council  entitled,  "Continuing  Education  Is 
Work,"  pursuant  to  HEA.  section  117(d)  (94 
Stat.  1382);  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

581.  A  letter  from  the  Chairperson,  Na- 
tional Advisory  Council  on  Indian  Educa- 
tion, transmitting  its  11th  annual  report  en- 
titled, "Meeting  the  Challenges  of  Educa- 
tional Changes  for  Indian  People,"  piusuant 
to  20  U.$.C.  1221g(bK6);  to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 

582.  A  letter  from  the  Chairperson,  Na- 
tional Advisory  Council  on  Indian  Ekluca- 
tion,  transmitting  the  preliminary  12th 
annual  report  of  the  council's  activities  for 
fiscal  year  1985.  pursuant  to  20  U.S.C. 
1221g(bM6);  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

583.  A  letter  from  the  Chairperson,  Na- 
tional Advisory  Council  on  Indian  Educa- 
tion, transmitting  the  final  version  of  the 
12th  annual  report  of  the  council's  activities 
for  fiscal  year  1985,  pursuant  to  20  UJ3.C. 
1221g(bX6);  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
andLab^r. 
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584.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  National 
Advisory  (>}uitcil  on  Women's  Educational 
Promms,  transmitting  the  10th  annual 
report  of  the  coimcU's  activities  for  fiscal 
year  1984,  pursuant  to  20  U.S.C.  1233b(aK2); 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

585.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  National 
Advisory  Council  on  Women's  Educational 
Programs,  transmitting  the  11th  annual 
report  of  the  Council's  activities  for  fiscal 
year  1985,  pursuant  to  20  UJS.C.  1233b(aK2): 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

586.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  National 
Council  on  Vocational  Education,  transmit- 
ting the  Council's  annual  report,  fiscal  year 
1985.  pursuant  to  20  U.S.C.  1233b(aK2);  to 
the  Committee  on  Eklucation  and  Labor. 

587.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Educa- 
tion, transmitting  the  annual  report  on  the 
activities  of  the  Department  for  fiscal  year 
1985,  pursuant  to  20  U.S.C.  3486;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

588.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner.  Ad- 
ministration on  Aging,  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services,  transmitting  a 
report  concerning  State  t>ollcy  and  practice 
related  to  abuse  to  older  Individuals,  pursu- 
ant to  42  U.S.C.  3018(b):  to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Lal>or. 

589.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Equal 
Employment  Opportunity  Commission, 
transmitting  the  third  annual  retjort  on  af- 
firmative employment  programs  for  minori- 
ties and  women  and  the  ninth  annual  report 
on  affirmative  action  for  hiring,  placement 
and  advancement  of  handicapped  individ- 
uals in  the  Federal  Government  for  the 
period  October  1,  1983  through  September 
30,  1984;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

590.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Educa- 
tion, transmitting  the  annual  report  of  the 
International  Research  and  Studies  Pro- 
gram, fiscal  year  1986;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

591.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health 
and  Human  Services,  transmitting  the 
report  on  analysis  of  financial  disincentives 
to  career  choices  in  health  professions,  pur- 
suant to  42  U.S.C.  292h  nt.;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

592.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Office  of 
Legislative  Affairs,  Agency  for  International 
Development,  transmitting  economic  condi- 
tions prevailing  in  Portugal  which  may 
affect  its  respective  ability  to  meet  interna- 
tional debt  obligations  and  to  stabilize  its 
economies,  pursuant  to  22  U.S.C.  2346  nt.;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

593.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Office  of 
Legislative  Affairs,  Agency  for  International 
Development,  transmitting  economic  condi- 
tions prevailing  in  Egypt  which  may  affect 
its  respective  ability  to  meet  international 
debt  obligations  and  to  stabilize  its  econo- 
mies, pursuant  to  22  U.S.C.  2346  nt.;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

594.  A  Communication  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  UJ5.  ad- 
herence to  obligations  undertaken  in  arms 
control  agreements,  pursuant  to  22  U.S.C. 
2592;  to  the  Committee  on  P\>reign  Affairs. 

595.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  State, 
transmitting  an  arms  sales  proposal  cover- 
ing all  sales  and  licensed  commercial  ex- 
ports of  major  weapons  or  weapons-related 
defense  equipment  for  (25  million  or  more, 
which  are  considered  eligible  for  approval 
during  calendar  year  1987,  pursuant  to  22 
U.S.C.  2765(a);  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

596.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  Legislative  and  Intergovern- 
mental Affairs,  transmitting  notification  of 


terrorism  related  travel  advisories  for  U.S. 
citizens  in  Zimbabwe,  pursuant  to  22  U.S.C. 
2656e;  to  the  Ck>nunlttee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

597.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  Legislative  and  Intergovern- 
mental Affairs,  transmitting  notification  of 
terrorism  related  travel  advisories  for  XJS. 
citizens  in  Chad,  Chile,  Lebanon,  and  Sri 
Lanka,  piu^uant  to  22  V&.C  2656e;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

598.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Legal  Ad- 
viser for  Treaty  Affairs,  Department  of 
State,  transmitting  copies  of  international 
agreements,  other  than  treaties,  entered 
into  by  the  United  States,  pursuant  to  1 
U.S.C.  112)>(a);  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

599.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  State, 
transmitting  the  10th  annual  report  on 
Americans  incarcerated  abroad,  fiscal  year 
1986,  pursuant  to  42  U.S.C.  2151n-l;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

600.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary, 
Legislative  and  Intergovernmental  Affairs, 
Department  of  State,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  to  authorize  supple- 
mental appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
1987  for  international  security  and  disaster 
assistance  programs,  the  Peace  Corps,  and 
for  other  purposes,  pursuants  to  31  U.S.C. 
1110;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

601.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary, 
Legislative  and  Intergovernmental  Affairs, 
Department  of  State,  transmitting  a  copy  of 
the  F>resident's  determination  that  the  fur- 
nishing, sale  and/or  lease  of  defense  articles 
and  services  to  Gambia  and  the  Central  Af- 
rican Republic  will  strengthen  the  security 
of  the  United  States  and  promote  world 
peace,  together  with  the  Justification  for 
this  determination  (Presidential  Determina- 
tion No.  87-8);  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

602.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Japan- 
United  States  Friendship  Commission, 
transmitting  the  ninth  annual  report  of  t  he 
Commission's  activities  covering  fiscal  yeus 
1985-86.  pursuant  to  22  U.S.C.  2904(b);  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

603.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Energy,  transmitting  a  study  of  domestic 
crude  oil  production  and  petroleum  refining 
capacity  and  the  effects  of  imports  thereon; 
to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Com- 
merce. 

604.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  State, 
transmitting  a  report  on  a  proposed  plan  to 
eliminate  the  financial  deficit  involved  with 
the  amounts  allocated  for  the  United  Na- 
tions Force  in  Cyprus  (tTNFICYP);  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

605.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gener- 
al of  the  United  States,  transmitting  the 
Comptroller  General's  list  of  General  Ac- 
counting Office  reports  issued  or  released  in 
January  1987.  pursuant  to  31  U.S.C.  719(h): 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Oper- 
ations. 

606.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director,  Se- 
lective Service  System,  transmitting  notice 
of  any  proposal  for  new  or  altered  Federal 
records  systems,  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C. 
552a(o);  to  the  (Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

607.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director,  Se- 
lective Service  System,  transmitting  notice 
of  any  proposal  for  new  or  altered  Federal 
records  systems,  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C. 
552a(o);  to  the  Committee  on  Goverrunent 
Operations. 

608.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator, 
United  States  Environmental  Protection 
Agency,  transmitting  the  1986  report  on 
competition  advocacy,  pursuant  to  41  U.S.C. 


419;  to  the  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations. 

609.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Com- 
modity Futures  Trading  Commission,  trans- 
mitting the  Commission's  report  for  fiscal 
year  1985.  pursuant  to  41  U.S.C.  419;  to  the 
Committee  on  (jovemment  Operations. 

610.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  transmitting  a 
review  of  the  Board's  accounting  system 
during  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30. 
1986.  pursuant  to  31  V&.C.  3512(cX3>;  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

611.  A  letter  from  the  (^lalrman.  Federal 
Maritime  Commission,  transmitting  the 
Commission's  report  under  the  Government 
in  the  Sunshine  Act  during  calenda.-  year 
1986,  piu«uant  to  5  U.S.C.  552b(J);  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

612.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  National 
Endowment  for  the  Humanities,  transmit- 
ting activities  under  the  Freedom  of  Infor- 
mation Act  for  1986,  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C. 
552(d);  to  the  C>>mmlttee  on  (Government 
Operations. 

613.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gener- 
al, transmitting  the  annual  report  of  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  U.S.  General  Accounting 
Office  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  Septem- 
ber 30.  1986,  in  accordance  with  section 
312(a)  of  the  Budget  and  Accounting  Act  of 
1921:  to  the  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations. 

614.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Peace 
Corps,  transmitting  the  corps  second  annual 
fiscal  1986  competition  advocacy  program 
report,  pursuant  to  41  U.S.C.  419;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

615.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Archivist, 
NationtJ  Archives,  transmitting  the  1986 
annual  report  by  the  National  Archives  and 
Records  Administration,  pursvuuit  to  41 
U.S.C.  419:  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

616.  A  letter  from  the  President,  National 
Endowment  for  Democracy,  transmitting  a 
report  of  activities  uitder  the  Freedom  of  In- 
formation Act  for  calendar  year  1986,  pursu- 
ant to  5  U.S.C.  552(d);  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

617.  A  letter  from  the  Executive  Director, 
Pension  Benefit  Guaranty  Corporation, 
transmitting  a  summary  of  the  activities 
and  accomplistiments  of  the  agency  compe- 
tition advocate  in  the  format  recommended 
by  the  Office  of  Federal  Procurement 
Policy,  pursuant  to  41  U.S.C.  419;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

618.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Board  of 
Directors,  Tennessee  Valley  Authority 
Agency,  transmitting  a  revised  1985  report 
for  the  TVA  retirement  system,  pursuant  to 
31  U.S.C.  9503(aXlKB);  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

619.  A  letter  from  the  Chief  Judge,  United 
States  Tax  Court,  transmitting  the  actuarial 
reports  for  the  U.S.  Tax  Court  Judges'  Re- 
tirement and  Survivor  Aimuity  Plans  for 
the  year  ending  December  31,  1985,  pursu- 
ant to  31  U.S.C.  9503(aXlXB);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Goverrunent  Operations. 

620.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Attorney 
General,  transmitting  a  report  describing 
the  type  of  equipment,  physical  structures, 
and  personnel  resources  required  to  improve 
the  capabilities  of  the  Immigration  and  Nat- 
uralization Service  so  that  it  can  adequately 
carry  out  services  and  enforcement  activi- 
ties: to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

621.  A  letter  from  the  Special  Counsel, 
U.S.  Merit  Systems  Protection  Board,  trans- 
mitting a  copy  of  a  report  of  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Panama  Canal  Commission  of 
the  findings  and  conclusions  into  allegations 
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By   Mr.   RICHARDSON   (for   himself 


By   Mr.   OUNDERSON   (for   himself. 
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of     California,     Mr.     Wilson,     Mr. 


H.R. 


1134.    A    bill    for    the    relief    of        H.R.  916:  Mr.  Walker.  Mr.  GntcaicH.  Ms. 
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of 


UM  and  aale  of  druss  and  ex- 
of  alcohol  by  Unehandling  crews 
of  tbe  OommiMten,  pursuant  to  5  U^.C. 
U06(bX5XA):  to  tbe  Committee  on  Post 
Otflee  and  ChrO  Senrioe. 

6S3.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator.  Gen- 
eral SerrioeB  Administration,  transmitting 
the  fiscal  year  1968  General  Service  Admin- 
istrmtlaa's  Public  BuMdlnp  Service  Capital 
bniiroveinent  Program,  which  includes  a 
prospectus  for  site  acquisition  and  the 
design  of  four  Federal  construction  projects, 
a  prospectus  for  construction  of  a  border 
station  project,  and  prospectusee  for  repair 
and  alteraUon  projects  In  various  Federal 
tfi^iuMiigg  plug  two  additional  prospectuses, 
pomiant  to  40  DJB.C.  6(M(a):  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  and  TransporUtion. 

633.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  tox  Natural  Resources  and  Envi- 
ronment. Department  of  Agriculture,  trans- 
mitting the  ■"wiMi  reiwrt  covering  major 
«<'«'o«wpU«hini»nt«  of  the  PoTCst  Service  for 
fiscal  year  1M6.  pursuant  to  16  U^S.C. 
1674(c):  Jointly  to  the  Committees  on  Agri- 
culture and  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

634.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary.  Depart- 
ment of  Health  and  Human  Services,  trans- 
mitting a  report  concerning  waivers  of  re- 
duction in  Federal  financial  participation 
for  States  whose  Medicaid  management  in- 
fmmation  systems  were  unable  to  comply 
with  certain  requirements  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act.  pursuant  to  SSA,  section 
190MrX6XB)  (94  SUt.  1609):  Jointly  to  the 
Committees  on  Appropriations  and  Energy 
and  Commerce. 

635.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense and  the  Administrator  of  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration,  transmitting  jointly, 
recommendatiCHis  and  guidelines  to  promote 
the  ■hariny  of  health  care  resources,  pursu- 
ant to  38  U.8.C.  SOll(f):  JoinUy.  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Armed  Services  and  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

636.  A  letter  from  the  General  Counsel, 
Department  of  the  Treasury,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  authorize 
appropriations  for  the  Department  of  the 
Treasury  for  unforeseen  emergencies  of  a 
confidential  nature,  pursuant  to  31  U.S.C. 
1110;  Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Bank- 
ing. FInanoe  and  Urban  Affairs  and  Ways 
and  Means. 

637.  A  letter  from  the  Chairperson,  Archi- 
tectural and  Transportation  Barriers  Com- 
pUanoe  Board,  transmitting  a  report  of  the 
Board's  activities  covering  fiscal  year  1986, 
pursuant  to  39  U&C.  792(g):  jointly,  to  the 
Committees  on  Education  and  Labor  and 
Pubik  Wwks  and  Transportation. 

638.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Advisory 
Committee  on  Reactor  Safeguards,  Nuclear 
Regulatory  Commission,  transmitting  the 
Cnmmittee's  comments  on  the  Nuclear  Reg- 
ulatory Commission's  safety  research  for 
fiscal  year  1988.  pursuant  to  43  U.S.C.  2039: 
Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Energy  and 
Commerce  snd  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


FUBUC  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Uiuler  clauae  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  xxii,  mibllc  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred 88  follows: 

By  Mr.  AMTHONY: 

HJL  1114.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Agricultur- 
al Act  of  1949  to  permit  the  assignment  of 
paymcnt-tn-ktnd  certificates,  and  for  other 
purpoMs:  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 


By   Mr.   RICHARDSON   (for   himself 

and  Mr.  Thomas  A.  Lokkn): 

HJl.  1115.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Consumer 

Product  Safety   Act  to  establish   uniform 

safety    standards;    to    the    Committee    on 

Energy  and  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  ANTHONY  (for  himself.  Mr. 
PREitzEL.  Mr.  Gibbons,  Mr.  Pickle. 
Mr.  Jacobs.  Mr.  Jenkiws.  Mr.  Gep- 
hardt. Mr.  Matsui.  Mr.  Plippo.  Mrs. 
Kenneixy.  Mr.  Andrews,  Mr. 
Moody,  Mr.  Duncan,  Mr.  Archer, 
Mr.  Vander  Jact.  Mr.  Crane,  Mr. 
ScHDLZE.  Mr.  Gradison.  Mr.  Thomas 
of  California,  Mr.  McGrath,  Mr. 
Daub,  Mr.  Gregg.  Mr.  Brown  of  Col- 
orado, Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee,  Mr. 
E>ORCAN  of  North  Dakota.  Mr.  Chan- 
dler. Mr.  Downey  of  New  York,  and 
Mr.  MiNETA): 
H.R.  1116.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Rewnue  Code  of  1986  with  respect  to  the 
allocation  of  research  and  experimental  ex- 
penditures: to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  ARCHER: 
H.R.  1117.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  provision  of 
the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1986  which  increases 
the  current  year  liability  test  for  estimated 
tax  payments  from  80  to  90  percent:  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York: 
H.R.  1118.  A  bill  to  extend  the  suspension 
of  duties  on  certain  small  toys;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  FRANK  (for  himself.  Mr.  Ack- 
ERMAN.  Mr.  Atkins.  Mr.  Beilenson, 

tMr.  Berman.  Mr.  Biaggi,  Mr.  Crock- 
ett. Mr.  DkFazio.  Mr.  Delloms,  Mr. 
Dymally,  Mr.  Edwards  of  Califor- 
nia. Mr.  Pauntroy.  Mr.  Fazio.  Mr. 
Gray  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Hayes  of  Illi- 
nois, Mr.  Hoyer,  Mr.  Kastenmeier, 
Mr.  Leland,  Mr.  Levin  of  Michigan. 
Mr.  Levine  of  California,  Mr.  Lowry 
of    Washington,     Mr.     Thomas    A. 
LnKEN.  Mr.  Markey,  Mr.  Martinez, 
Mr.    Moakley,    Mr.    Mrazek,    Mr. 
Neal,  Mr.  Oberstar,  Mr.  Owens  of 
New  York,  Mr.  Pease,  Mr.  Roybal, 
Mr.     Savage,     Mr.     Scheuer,    Mrs. 
ScRROEDER,  Mr.  Stark,  Mr.  Stokes, 
Mr.  Studds,  Mr.  Synar.  Mr.  Torres, 
Mr.  Towns,  Mr.  Udall,  Mr.  Waxman. 
Mr.  Weiss,  Mr.  Wiluams,  Mr.  Mor- 
rison of  Connecticut,  Mr.  Mineta, 
and  Mrs.  Collins): 
H.R.  1119.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act  with  respect  to  the 
grounds   for  exclusion  and  deportation  of 
aliois:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  GONZALEZ  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Bates,  Mrs.  Collins,  Mr.  Dymally, 
Mr.  Faontroy,  Mr.  Hayes  of  Illinois, 
Mr.  Leland,  Mr.  Neal.  Mr.  Torres. 
and  Mr.  Towns): 
H.R.  1120.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act  to  provide  religious 
sanctuary  as  a  defense  to  the  criminal  of- 
fence of  harboring  or  transporting  aliens:  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  GRADISON; 
H.R.  1121.  A  bill  to  suspend  for  a  3-year 
period  the  duty  on  l-(4-(l,l-dimethylethyl) 
phenyl  )-4-(  hydroxydipheny  Imethyl- 1- 
piperidinyD-l-butanone:  to  the  Conunittee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan  (for  him- 
self, Mr.  Curt,  Mr.  Martinez,  Mr. 
COHTE,  and  Mr.  Evans); 
H.R.  1122.  A  bill  to  implement  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Secretary  of  Labor's  Task 
Force  on  Economic  Adjustment  and  Worker 
Dislocation,  and  for  other  puri>oses:  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 


By   Mr.   GUNDERSON   (for   himself. 
Mir.   Stenholm,   Mr.   Jeptoros,   Mr. 
Stanceland,  BCr.  Lewis  of  Florida, 
lir-  Olin,  Mr.  Harris,  Mr.  Campbell, 
Kb-.  Rose,  Mr.  Coelho,  Mr.  Volkmer. 
Mr.  Johnson  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
Jones  of  Tennessee,  and  Mr.  Nagle): 
H.R.  1123.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Food  Secu- 
rity Act  of  1985  to  extend  the  date  for  sub- 
mitting the  report  required  by  the  National 
Commission  on  Dairy  Policy;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  JENKINS: 
H.R.  1124.  A  bill  to  suspend  temporarily 
the  duty  on  3-nitro  phenly-4-beta-hydroxy 
sulfone  (Also  known  as  nitro  sulfon  B);  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  Il25.  A  bUl  to  suspend  temporarily 
the  duty  on  4-chloro-2.5-dimethoxy  aniline 
(also  known  as  chlor  amino  base);  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  LANTOS; 
H.R.    1126.   A   bill   to   authorize  reduced 
postage  rates  for  certain  mail  matter  sent  to 
Members  of  Congress;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  LENT: 
H.R.  1127.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Sa;urity  Act  to  provide  that  a  month- 
ly  insurance  benefit  thereunder  shall  be 
paid  for  the  month  in  which  the  recipient 
dies  and  that  such  benefit  shall  be  payable 
for  such  month  only  to  the  extent  propor- 
tionate  to   the   number   of   days   in   such 
month  preceding  the  date  of  the  recipient's 
death:    to   the   Conunittee   on   Ways   and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  MARLENEE; 
H.R.  1128.  A  bill  to  suspend  for  18  months 
the  sale  of  branch  lines  owned  by  certain 
rail  carriers:  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Comlnerce. 

By  Mr.  PETRI; 
H.R.  1129.  A  bill  to  amend  part  A  of  title 
IV  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  prohibit 
AFDC  payments  to  unmarried  minor  par- 
ents who  are  living  away  from  home;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  REGULA  (for  himself,  Mr. 
EfcviLL,  Mr.  Henry,  Mr.  Thomas  A. 
IliKEN,  Mr.  EcKART.  and  Mr.  Apple- 

GlkTE); 

H.R.  1130.  A  bill  to  make  improvements  in 
the  administration  of  the  laws  providing  for 
import  relief  and  antidumping  duties:  to  the 
Conunittiee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  STOKES: 
H.R.  1131.  A  bill  to  require  that  fiscal  year 
1987  intelligence  funds  be  specifically  au- 
thorized by  the  Congress:  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Permanent  Select  Committee  on  In- 
telligence. 

By  Mr.  VANDER  J  ACT: 
H.R.  ll32.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  14,  United 
States  code,  to  provide  for  an  increase  in  re- 
tired pay  for  officers  of  the  regular  Coast 
Guard  wo  are  cited  for  extraordinary  hero- 
ism: to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  STOKES  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Hyde): 
H.J.  Res.  151.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  of  May  31,  1987,  through  June  6, 
1987,  as  "National  Intelligence  Community 
Week":  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  ATKINS  (for  himself,  Mr. 
I^ERMAN  of  Florida,  Mr.  Frenzel,  Mr. 
Howard,  Mr.  Manton.  Mr.  Frank, 
Mr.  Volkmer,  Mr.  Fauntroy,  Mr. 
Kildee,  Mr.  Mrazek,  Mr.  Gray  of  II- 
Unols,  Mr.  Hefner,  Mr.  Lbath  of 
'Texas,  Mr.  Smith  of  Florida,  Mrs. 
Kennelly,  Mr.  FnsTER,  Mr.  Levine 


of     California,     Mr.     Wilson,     Mr. 

Scheuer,  Mr.  Whittaker,  Mr.  Roe, 

Mr.    Livingston,    Mr.    Coelho,    Mr. 

Dymally,   Mr.   Levin  of   Michigan, 

Mr.  Leach  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Rodino,  Mr. 

Towns,    Mr.    Moorhead,    and    Mr. 

Savage): 

H.J.  Res.  152.  Joint  resoluton  designating 

the  first  Sunday  of  August  as  "National  Day 

of  Peace":  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 

and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  RICHARDSON  (for  himself, 
Mr.   Bates.   Mr.    Rinaldo,    Mr.    Ed- 
wards of  Caltfomia,   Mr.  Waxman, 
Mr.  RoDiNO,  Mr.  Scheuer.  Mr.  Mar- 
tinez, Mr.  Hamilton,  Mr.  Mrazek, 
Mr.  SiKORSKi,  and  Mr.  Berman); 
H.   Con.   Res.   47.   Concurrent   resolution 
urging    the    President    to    take    immediate 
action  to  reduce  the  depletion  of  the  ozone 
layer  attributable  to  worldwide  emissions  of 
chlorofluorocarbons;   jointly,   to   the   Com- 
mittees on  EInergy  and  Commerce  and  For- 
eign Affairs. 

By.  Mr.  FEIGHAN  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Udall): 
H.  Con.  Res.  48.  Concurrent  resolution  re- 
garding the  promotion  of  democracy  and  se- 
curity in  the  Republic  of  Korea;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  YATES  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Grfen): 
H.  Con.  Res.  49.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing use  of  the  rotunda  of  the  Capitol 
on  April  28.  1987.  for  ceremonies  to  observe 
the  days  of  remembrance  of  victims  of  the 
Holocaust;  to  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. 

By  Mr.  ASPIN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Dickinson): 
H.  Res.  86.  Resolution  providing  amounts 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  House  for 
expenses  of  investigations  and  studies  by 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  in  the 
first  session  of  the  100th  Congress;  to  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration. 

By  Mr.  BROOKS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Horton); 
H.  Res.  87.  Resolution  providing  amounts 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  House  for 
expenses  of  investigations  and  studies  by 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations 
in  the  first  session  of  the  100th  Congress;  to 
the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  STOKES; 
H.  Res.  88.  Resolution  providing  amounts 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  House  for 
expenses  of  investigations  and  studies  by 
the  Permanent  Select  Conunittee  on  Intelli- 
gence in  the  first  session  of  the  100th  Con- 
gress; to  the  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration. 


H.R.  1134.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
Whiteworth  Inc.  of  Gardena,  CA;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


MEMORIALS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII, 
10.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  memorial 
of  the  legislature  of  Minnesota,  relative  to 
legislation  to  restore  profitability  to  agricul- 
ture; to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  DYMALLY: 

H.R.  1133.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Thomas 
Nelson  Flanagan:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 

H.R.  33;  Mr.  Combest,  Mr.  Sensenbrenner, 
Mr.  Ballenger.  Mr.  DeLay.  and  Mrs.  Vucan- 

OVICH. 

H.R.  87:  Mr.  Obey.  Mr.  Jontz,  Mr.  Trax- 
LER,  Mr.  Carper.  Mr.  Sawyer,  Mr.  Chan- 
dler, Mr.  Studds,  Mr.  Lehman  of  Califomia, 
Mr.  MacKay,  Mr.  Mazzoli,  Mr.  Owens  of 
Utah,  Mr.  Morrison  of  Washington,  Mr. 
Pease,  Mr.  Saxton,  Mr.  Lancaster,  Mr. 
Yatron,  Mr.  Herman,  Mr.  Derrick,  Mr. 
Jacobs,  Mrs.  Lloyd.  Mr.  Lehman  of  Florida. 
Mr.  Scheuer.  Mr.  Gray  of  Pennsylvania, 
Mr.  Biaggi.  Mr.  Barnard,  Mr.  Ackerman, 
and  Mr.  Price  of  North  Carolina. 

H.R.  93;  Mr.  Weldon,  Mr.  Armey.  Mr. 
McCoLLUM,  Mr.  Wolf,  Mrs.  Vucanovich, 
Mr.  Hiler.  Mrs.  Collins,  Mr.  Bilirakis,  Mr. 
DeWine,  Mr.  Shumway,  Mr.  Hastert,  Mr. 
Hyde,  Mr.  Nielson  of  Utah,  and  Mr.  Ho- 
wards of  Oklahoma. 

H.R.  94:  Mr.  Towns,  Mr.  Weldon.  Mr. 
Armey,  Mr.  McCollum.  Mr.  Wolf,  Mrs. 
Vucanovich,  Mr.  Hiler,  Mrs.  Collins,  Mr. 
Bilirakis.  Mr.  Shumway,  Mr.  Hastert,  Mr. 
Hyde,  Mr.  Nielson  of  Utah,  and  Mr.  Ed- 
wards of  Oklahoma. 

H.R.  120:  Mr.  Weber. 

H.R.  122:  Mr.  Dorgan  of  North  Dakota 
and  Mr.  Weber. 

H.R.  222:  Mr.  Garcia  and  Mr.  Dixon. 

H.R.  311:  Mr.  Pease,  Mr.  Chandler,  and 
Mr.  Neal. 

H.R.  312:  Mr.  McMillen  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Jontz,  and  Mr.  Stark. 

H.R.  313:  Mr.  Boehlert  and  Mr.  Gray  of 
Illinois. 

H.R.  628:  Mr.  Rangel  and  Mr.  Biaggi. 

H.R.  637:  Mrs.  Boxer. 

H.R.  727:  Mr.  Coleman  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Schuette,  Mr.  McEwen,  Mr.  Emerson,  and 
Mr.  Eckart. 

H.R.  729:  Mr.  Panetta. 

H.R.  758:  Mr.  Weber  and  Mr.  Vento. 

H.R.  762:  Mr.  Vento.  Mr.  Towns.  Mr. 
Manton.  Mr.  Mrazek,  Mr.  Feighan.  Mr. 
Hawkins,  Mr.  Schumer,  Mr.  Nielson  of 
Utah,  and  Mr.  Fauntroy. 

H.R.  778:  Mr.  Gray  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Studds. 
Mr.  Hyde,  Mr.  Goodlinc.  Mr.  Fauntroy. 
Mr.  Ackerman.  Mr.  Hochbrueckner,  Mr. 
Mavroules.  Mr.  Owens  of  New  York,  Mr. 
Atkins.  Mr.  Pepper,  Mr.  Levin  of  Michigan, 
and  Mr.  Gallo. 

H.R.  779:  Mr.  Durbin,  Mr.  Vento,  Mr. 
Goodlinc.  Ms.  Kaptur,  Mr.  Mavroules,  Mr. 
Feighan.  Mr.  Morrison  of  Connecticut.  Mr. 
Schumer.  and  Mr.  Borski. 

H.R.  782:  Mr.  Coleman  of  Texas,  Mr. 
Kleczka,  Mr.  Gray  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Faunt- 
roy, Ms.  Snowe.  Mr.  Bonker.  Mr.  Towns, 
and  Mr.  Olin. 

H.R.  792:  Mr.  Dymally.  Mr.  Moakley.  Mr. 
Oilman.  Mr.  Frenzel,  Mr.  Lowery  of  Cali- 
fomia, Mr.  Mavroules.  Mr.  Armey.  Mr. 
Dannemeyer,  and  Mr.  Young  of  Alaska. 

H.R.  820:  Mr.  Davis  of  Illinois  and  Mr. 
Leath  of  Texas. 

H.R.  904:  Mr.  Crockett. 

H.R.  906:  Mr.  Edwards  of  Califomia,  Mr. 
Fascell,  Mr.  Pepper,  Mr.  Ackerman,  Mr. 
Penny,  Mr.  Waxman,  Mr.  Atkins,  Mr. 
Cardin,  Mr.  Hayes  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Pease, 
Mr.  Thomas  of  Georgia,  Mrs.  Kennelly,  Mr. 
Williams,  Mr.  Mavroules,  and  Mr.  Bevill. 


H.R.  916:  Mr.  Walkbx.  Mr.  Gincrich.  Ms. 
Kaptur.  Mr.  Dreier  of  California.  Mr.  Ap- 
plegate.  Mr.  Lewis  of  Florida,  Mr.  Chap- 
B(AN,  Mr.  Staluncs.  Bdr.  Smith  of  New 
Hampshire,  Mr.  DeLay,  Mr.  Oxley.  Mr. 
Young  of  Florida,  and  Mr.  Buechner. 

H.R.  926:  Mr.  Vento. 

H.R.  935:  Mr.  Price  of  Illinois.  Mrs.  Bent- 
ley,  and  Mr.  Nielson  of  Utah. 

H.R.  951:  Mr.  Horton.  Mr.  Kastenmeier, 
Mr.  Lewis  of  Florida,  Mr.  Garcia.  Mr. 
WoRTLEY,  Mrs.  Vucanovich,  Mr.  Young  of 
Alaska,  Mr.  Bevill,  Mr.  Pashayan,  Mr. 
Armey,    Mr.   Petri.   Mr.   Dyson,   and   Mr. 

SWINDALL. 

H.R.  967:  Mr.  Mavroules,  Mr.  Owens  of 
New  York,  Mr.  Mfume,  Mr.  Edwards  of 
California,  Mr.  Oberstar,  Mr.  Matsui,  and 
Mr.  Espy. 

H.R.  1002:  Mr.  Sawyer.  Mr.  Foglieita, 
Mr.  Gray  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Manton.  Mr. 
Mineta,  Mr.  Hawkins.  Mr.  Owens  of  New 
York.  Mr.  Fauntroy,  Mr.  Frost,  Mr.  Gbjd- 
ENSON,  and  Mr.  Vento. 

H.R.  1014:  Mr.  Hayes  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Mav- 
roules, and  Mr.  Savage. 

H.R.  1038:  Mr.  Wortley.  Mr.  Swindall, 
Mr.  Shaw,  and  Mr.  Lagomarsino. 

H.R.  1050:  Mr.  Eckart,  Mr.  Pease,  Mr. 
Traxler,  Mr.  Johnson  of  South  Dakota, 
Mr.  McDade.  Mr.  Mfume.  and  Mr.  Apple- 
gate. 

H.R.  1073:  Mr.  Mrazek.  Mr.  Gray  of  Illi- 
nois. Mr.  Atkins.  Mr.  Moakley,  Mr. 
Scheuer.  Mr.  Ackerman.  Mr.  Brennan.  Mr. 
Towns.  Mrs.  Collins,  and  Mr.  Frank. 

H.R.  1085:  Mr.  Biaggi.  Mr.  Lott,  and  Mr. 
Edwards  of  Oklahoma. 

H.J.  Res.  79:  Mr.  Akaka.  Mr.  Anderson, 
Mr.  Applegate.  Mr.  Atkins,  Mrs.  Bentley, 
Mr.  Berman.  Mr.  Blaz,  Mr.  Boland,  Mr. 
Bonior  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Borski.  Mr. 
Bosco,  Mr.  Boucher,  Mr.  Brown  of  Califor- 
nia. Mr.  Bryant,  Mr.  Bustamante.  Mrs. 
Byron.  Mr.  Campbell.  Mr.  Cardin.  Mr. 
Carper,  Mr.  Coelho.  Mr.  Coleman  of  Mis- 
souri, Mr.  Coleman  of  Texas.  Mr.  Conte, 
Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Dellums.  Mr.  Dixon,  Mr. 
Dorgan  of  North  Dakota,  Mr.  Dowtney  of 
New  York.  Mr.  Dwyer  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Erdreich.  Mr.  Espy.  Mr.  Fascell.  Mr. 
Fauntroy,  Mr.  Feighan.  Mr.  Pish.  Mr. 
Plorio.  Mr.  Foley.  Mr.  Frenzel.  Mr.  Frost, 
Mr.  Gephardt.  Mr.  Gray  of  Illinois,  Mr. 
Green.  Mr.  Hatcher.  Mr.  Hayes  of  Illinois. 
Mr.  Hertel,  Mr.  Hochbrueckner.  Mr. 
Horton,  Mr.  Howard,  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr.  Jen- 
kins. Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Jontz.  Ms.  Kaptur.  Mr.  Kastenmeier,  Mr. 
Kennedy,  Mr.  Kolter.  Mr.  Lagomarsino, 
Mr.  Lantos,  Mr.  Leach  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Lipin- 
SKi.  Mr.  Livingston.  Mrs.  Lloyd,  Mr. 
McCloskey.  Mr.  McDade.  Mr.  McEvi^en.  Mr. 
McHucH.  Mr.  Martin  of  New  York.  Mrs. 
Martin  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Martinez.  Mrs. 
Meyers  of  Kansas.  Mr.  Mfume.  Mr.  Miller 
of  Ohio,  Mr.  Miller  of  Califomia,  Mr. 
Mineta.  Mr.  Moakley.  Mrs.  Morella.  Mr. 
Morrison  of  Connecticut.  Mr.  Murphy,  Mr. 
Neal,  Mr.  Nichols.  Mr.  Nielson  of  Utah, 
Ms.  Oakar,  Mr.  Ortiz.  Mr.  Owens  of  Utah, 
Mr.  Panetta,  Mr.  Pashayan,  Mrs.  Patter- 
son. Mr.  Pepper,  Mr.  Perkins.  Mr.  Rahall, 
Mr.  Rangel,  Mr.  Ray,  Mr.  Rbgula,  Mr.  Rin- 
aldo. Mr.  RiTTER,  Mr.  Rodino,  Mr.  Rose, 
Mr.  Sabo.  Mrs.  Saiki.  Mr.  Savage,  Mrs. 
Schroeder,  Mr.  Sisisky.  Mr.  Skaggs,  Ms. 
Slaughter  of  New  York,  Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa, 
Mrs.  Smith  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Solarz,  Mr. 
Spence.  Mr.  Stallings.  Mr.  Stark.  Mr. 
Stokes.  Mr.  Stratton,  Mr.  Studds,  Mr. 
SuNiA,  Mr.  Synar,  Mr.  Tallon,  Mr.  Torri- 
CE1.I.I.  Mr.  Traficant.  Mr.  Tkaxler,  Mr. 
Udall,  Mr.  Volkmer.  Mrs.  Vucanovich,  Mr. 
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llr.  Waxmak.  Mr.  Won.  Mr. 
,  Mr.  Itmua.  Mr.  Wouv.  Mr.  Wtdbi. 
Mr.  Ykom,  Mr.  taasm,  Mr.  Youmg  of  Flori- 
da, and  Mr.  Miub  of  Wuhinfton. 

OJ.  Km.  104:  Mr.  DiLat.  BCr.  Mavkoulzs. 
aodMr.SwBiBT. 

HJ.  Rm.  108:  Mr.  TkAncAirr.  Mr.  Wilson. 
Mr.  UnoB.  Mr.  Coats.  Mr.  Esrr.  Mr.  Lmii- 
,  Mr.  MnniB.  Mr.  Rock.  Mr.  Tallom.  Mr. 
Mr.  SCHBDBU  Mr.  Oktix.  Mr. 
Mr.  Miun  of  Washinston.  Mr. 
MacKat.  Mr.  McKnmzT,  Mr.  McCloskxt, 
Mr.  KouBt.  Mr.  Jom  of  North  Carolina, 
Mr.  Joaaa  of  TenneHee,  Mr.  Nklsoii  of  Flor- 
ida, Mr.  VAUanm.  Mr.  ScHUitn.  Bfr. 
HowABBw  Mr.  McDapi,  Mr.  Humtbu  Mr. 
NUL.  Mr.  DowoT  of  Mississippi.  Mr. 
Honoa.  Mr.  Tonm  of  Fl<»ida.  BCr.  Thomas 
of  Oeorgla.  Mr.  Towira.  Mr.  SmnA.  Mr. 
Roono.  Mr.  Solakz.  Mr.  Lawis  of  Califor- 


nia. Mr.  Htdb,  Mr.  Hatchkr.  Mr.  OBEasTAR. 
and  Mr.  Rangxl. 

H.J.  Res.  129:  Mr.  Couhtkr,  Mr.  Csame, 
and  Mr.  Dokxak  of  California. 

H.J.  Res.  132:  Mr.  Tromas  A.  LnKSN,  Mr. 
PaoBT.  Mr.  BiAOOi.  Mr.  Atkims.  Mr.  Kehiik- 
DT,  Mr.  TouMG  of  Alaska,  Mr.  Hoter,  Mr. 
PuasKLL.  Hi.  Hawkins,  Mr.  Donnellt,  Mr. 
BaowM  of  California,  and  Mr.  McCloskxt. 

H«J.  Res.  135:  Mr.  Hortor,  Mr.  Fustkr, 
Mr.  Waxman.  Mr.  McKiNifrr,  Mr.  Boland, 
Mr.  Lktix  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Martinez,  Mr. 
Voucmxr,  Mr.  Bryant,  Mr.  McMillen  of 
Maryland,  Mr.  LnNCRZN.  Mr.  Gray  of  Illi- 
nois, Mr.  Roc  Mr.  Rodino.  Mr.  Scheder, 
Mr.  Solarz,  Mr.  Murphy,  Mr.  Frost.  Mr. 
Jenkins,  Mr.  Howard.  Mr.  Dyson.  Mr. 
WoLPE,  and  Mr.  Hughes. 

H.  Con.  Res.  5:  Mr.  Mineta. 

H.  Res.  62:  Mr.  Horton,  Mr.  Bevill,  Mrs. 
Boxer.   Mr.   Sawyer.   Mr.   Moorhead,   Mr. 


Wortlet,  Mr.  Martinez,  Mr.  Baoham,  Bfr. 
Thomas  A.  Luken,  Mr.  Boulter,  Mr.  Has- 
tert.  Mr.  Hbktxl,  Mr.  Erorsich,  Mr.  Owens 
of  New  Yorii,  Mr.  Smith  of  New  Hampshire, 
Mr.  LKvnn  of  California,  Mr.  LnrniosTOH, 
Mr.  DANtnaiEYxa,  Mr.  Oallo,  Mr.  Weiss, 
Mr.  Garcia,  Mr.  DeWine,  Mr.  Kolbe,  and 

Mr.  BUEC&NER. 

H.  Res.  68:  Mr.  Roberts.  Mr.  Watkins, 
Mr.  Lew  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Beviix.  Mr. 
Owens  of  New  Yoric,  Mr.  Bereutxr,  and  Mr. 
Roe. 


February  18,  1987 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII, 
23.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition  of 

the  Ambassador  of  Nicaragua,  Washington. 

DC  relative  to  issues  in  Central  America: 

which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 

Foreign  Affairs. 
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INCONCLUSIVE  EVIDE^TCE  ON 
THE  HARMFUL  EaTECTS  OF 
SMOKING 


HON.  WALTER  B.  JONES 

OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  18.  1987 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Mr.  Spealor, 
On  FetKuaiy  10, 1  ceiebrated  my  21st  anniver- 
sary as  a  Member  of  Congress  proudly  repre- 
senting the  First  District  of  North  Carolina.  My 
district  is  predominantly  rural  with  tobacco 
being  the  catalyst  of  our  economy.  During  my 
tenure,  I  have  consistently  fought  for  tobacco, 
and  there  have  tieen  many  tough  fights.  How- 
ever, I  beheve  that  my  district  faces  its  tough- 
est fight  ever  during  the  100th  Congress,  and 
I  am  confident  that  we  will  prevail  as  we  have 
in  the  past. 

Over  ttie  past  several  years,  there  have 
been  Increasing  efforts  to  restrict  smoldng  in 
the  Federal  woritplace,  increase  the  cigarette 
excise  tax,  t>an  smoking  on  alrtines,  t>an  ad- 
vertising or  elimirtate  tt)e  business  deduction 
for  advertising  of  tobacco  products  and  on 
and  on.  The  oft-stated  goal  of  those  support- 
ing these  efforts  is  a  smoke-free  society  by 
the  year  2000.  To  me,  that  means  economic 
ruin  for  ttie  First  District  of  North  Carolina  by 
the  year  2000. 

Leading  the  charge  against  smoking  and 
thus,  against  my  tobacco  growers,  is  the  Sur- 
geon General.  Two  years  ago,  the  antismok- 
ing  efforts  reached  somewhat  of  a  plateau: 
they  needed  a  new  issue,  a  new  harm  from 
smoking  which  would  polarize  smokers  and 
nonsmokers  and  more  importantly,  convert 
nonsmokers  into  antismokers.  What  they 
came  up  with  was  environmental  tobacco 
srrrake  [ETS].  This  would  be  their  ticket  for 
eliminating  tobacco  use  in  our  society. 

There  was  one  major  problem.  The  existing 
scientific  evklence  dkj  not  begin  to  support 
the  position  that  ETS  was  a  health  hazard. 
But  this  dki  not  deter  the  Surgeon  General 
from  releasir>g  his  December  16,  1986,  report 
which  stated  ETS  was  a  health  hazard  to  non- 
smoking, healthy  adults. 

The  Surgeon  General,  like  myself,  is  a  politi- 
cian. I  have  learned  that  when  dealing  with 
politicians  it  Is  better  to  watch  what  they  do  as 
opposed  to  listening  to  what  they  say.  This  is 
as  true  for  the  Surgeon  General  as  it  is  for 
me.  The  simple  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the 
conduskjns  In  the  Surgeon  General's  report 
are  not  supported  by  the  research  In  his  own 
report 

Here  are  some  examples: 
Example  1 

SG's  conclusion:  "Involuntary  smoking  is 
a  cause  of  disease.  Including  lung  cancer,  in 
healthy  nonsmokers."  (SG's  report,  Dec.  16, 
1986,  p.  vii). 

LXniG  CANCER 

SG's  research:  "Risk  associated  with  invol- 
untary smoking  exposure  is  uncertain.  Im- 


portant questions  related  to  (ETS)  exposure 
require  further  research.  More  accurate  es- 
timates for  the  assessment  of  exposure  in 
the  home,  workplace,  and  other  environ- 
ments are  needed."  (SG's  report,  Dec.  16, 
1986.  p.  101). 

"(L)ittle  is  known  at>out  the  magnitude  of 
the  (ETS)  exposures  that  occur  in  different 
segments  of  the  U.S.  population.  A  better 
understanding  of  the  exposures  that  are  ac- 
tually occurring  in  the  United  States,  and  of 
past  exposures,  would  be  needed  to  accu- 
rately assess  the  risk  for  the  U.S.  popula- 
tion." (SG's  report,  Dec.  16,  1986,  pp.  96-97). 
acute  respiratory  illness 

"There  are  no  studies  of  acute  respiratory 
Illness  experience  in  adults  exposed  to  envi- 
ronmental cigarette  smoke. "  (SG's  report, 
Dec.  16.  1986.  p.  60). 

pulmonary  function 

"The  physiological  and  clinical  signifi- 
cance of  the  small  changes  in  pulmonary 
function  found  in  some  studies  of  adults  re- 
mains to  be  determined.  The  small  magni- 
tude of  effect  implies  that  a  previously 
healthy  individual  would  not  develop  chron- 
ic lung  disease  solely  on  the  basis  of  invol- 
untary tobacco  smoke  exposure  in  adult 
life."  (SG's  report,  Dec.  16,  1986,  p.  62). 

BRONCHOCONSTRICnON 

"The  magnitude  of  these  changes  is  quite 
small,  even  at  moderate  to  high  exposure 
levels,  and  is  unlikely  that  this  change  in 
airflow,  per  se,  results  in  symptoms."  (SG's 
report.  Dec.  16,  1986,  p.  63). 
asthmatics 

"Pulmonary  function  was  not  influenced 
by  (ETTS)  exrwsure.  Nonspecific  bronchial 
responsiveness  decreased  significantly, 
rather  than  increasing,  as  would  t>e  antici- 
pated following  an  irritant  exposure.  .  .  . 
Studies  of  large  numbers  of  individuals  with 
measurement  of  the  relevant  physiologic  ex- 
posure parameters  will  be  necessary  to  ade- 
quately address  the  effects  of  environmen- 
tal tobacco  smoke  exposure  on  asthmatics." 
(SG's  report,  Dec.  16,  1986.  p.  65). 

EAR.  NOSE.  AND  THROAT 

"There  are  no  studies  of  chronic  ear,  nose, 
and  throat  symptoms  in  adults  with  invol- 
untary smoking  exposure."  (SG's  report. 
Dec.  16,  1986,  p.  65). 

Example  2 

SG's  conclusion:  "Simple  separation  of 
smokers  and  nonsmokers  within  the  same 
air  space  may  reduce,  but  does  not  elimi- 
nate, exposure  of  nonsmokers  to  environ- 
mental tobacco  smoke."  (SG's  report  Dec. 
16.  1986,  p.  318). 

SG's  research:  "There  are  no  controlled 
studies  in  which  smoking  behavior  has  been 
tracked  over  time  in  the  states  or  communi- 
ties that  have  enacted  smoking  legislation." 
(SG's  report.  Dec.  16.  1986,  p.  14). 

"Validated  questionnaires  are  needed  for 
the  assessment  of  recent  and  remote  expo- 
sure to  environmental  tobacco  smoke  in  the 
home,  workplace,  and  other  environments." 
(SG's  report,  Dec.  16,  1986,  p.  14). 

"To  the  present,  there  has  been  relatively 
little  systematic  evaluation  of  policies  re- 
stricting smoking  in  public  places  or  at  the 
workplace. "  (SG's  report  Dec.  16,  1986,  p. 
16). 


In  addition,  there  are  serious  concerns  over 
tt>e  method  in  wtiich  these  studies  were  con- 
ducted.  Again,  let's  look  at  some  examples  for 
the  report  which  acknowledge  these  con- 
cerns: 

SG's  research:  "tCisclassification  of  expo- 
sure to  environmental  tobacco  smoke  is  In- 
herent in  epidemiological  studies  of  involun- 
tary smoking."  (SG's  report.  Dec.  16,  1986, 
p.  72). 

"Misclassification  of  smokers  or  ex-smok- 
ers as  nonsmokers  may  produce  the  appear- 
ance of  an  involuntary  smoking  effect  when, 
in  fact,  the  true  relationship  is  with  active 
smoking."  (SG's  report,  Dec.  16,  1986,  p.  66). 

"Most  studies  of  lung  cancer  to  date  have 
used  the  numt>er  of  cigarettes  smoked  by 
spouses  as  a  measure  of  exposure  to  invol- 
untary smoking,  and  thus  have  disregarded 
duration  of  exposure,  exposure  from  other 
sources,  and  factors  that  influence  expo- 
sure, such  as  proximity  to  the  smoker  of  size 
and  ventilation  of  the  room  where  the  expo- 
sure occurred.  Moreover,  all  of  the  pub- 
lished studies  have  based  involuntary  smok- 
ing exposure  measures  on  questionnaires 
without  validation  of  these  data  with  bio- 
chemical markers  or  enviromnentally  meas- 
ured concentrations  of  tot>acco  smoke  con- 
stituents. Misclassification  of  involuntary 
smoking  exposure  is  likely  to  be  random  and 
to  bias  the  effect  measures  toward  the  null. 
(SG's  report,  Dec.  16,  1986,  pp.  67-72). 

"The  exposure  variables  employed  in  epi- 
demiological studies  do  not  separate  nonex- 
posed  from  exposed  subjects;  instead  they 
discriminate  more  exposed  groups  from  less 
exposed  groups."  (SG's  report,  E)ec.  16,  1986, 
p.  72). 

"Information  bias  is  an  added  concern  in 
case-control  studies  since  neither  interview- 
er nor  respondent  bias  can  be  ruled  out." 
(SG's  report,  Dec.  16,  1986,  p.  73). 

•'The  direction  of  the  information  bias 
may  be  dependent  on  the  type  of  respond- 
ent. Self-respondents  may  be  more  apt  to  in- 
terpret their  disease  as  related  to  exposure 
to  tobacco  and  thus  overreport  the  expo- 
sure."  (SG's  report,  Dec.  16,  1986,  p.  73). 

"Surrogate  respondents  may  minimize  the 
reporting  of  their  own  smoking  because  of 
guilt,  involuntary  smoking  exposure  in  an 
attempt  to  explain  their  relative's  illness." 
(SG's  report,  Dec.  16,  1986.  p.  73). 

"Relative  risks  ranging  from  2  to  3  were 
generally  reported  for  the  highest  level  of 
exposure  based  on  the  spouses'  smoking 
habits,  but  since  sample  sizes  in  most  stud- 
ies are  not  large,  the  point  estimates  of 
effect  are  uiutable,  and  confidence  limits 
are  broad  and  generally  overlap  from  one 
study  to  another.  An  index  of  involuntary 
smoking  based  on  the  smoking  habits  of  the 
spouse  is  simplistic  and  convenient  meas- 
ure."  (SG's  report,  Dec.  16.  1986,  p.  101). 

"Misclassification  of  the  lung  as  the  pri- 
mary site  and  the  lack  of  pathological  con- 
firmation are  repeated  concerns.  Misclassifi- 
cation of  exposure  to  ETS  cannot  be  dis- 
missed, since  an  index  based  solely  on  the 
smoking  habits  of  a  current  spouse  may  not 
be  indicative  of  past  exposure,  cumulative 
exposure,  or  the  relevant  dose  to  the  respi- 
ratory tract. "  (SG's  report.  Dec.  16,  1988,  p. 
101). 


•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  a  Member  of  the  Senate  on  the  floor. 
Matter  set  in  this  typeface  indicates  words  inserted  or  appended,  rather  than  spoken,  by  a  Member  of  the  House  on  the  floor. 
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Fhiflly,  I  taw*  to  Mk  ttw  quMtion,  "What 
of  indoor  $k  poHulionr' 
tn   hundrwte   of 

ttMl  cowiplBinti  often  at- 
Irtbiitoit  «t  frit  to  ETS— «uch  as  headache. 
oouoNhQi  wid  aye  inllalion — are  in 
96  pareanl  of  caaes  ttw  result 
of  inadaquato  or  dkty  vanHation  systems  or 
•qnaua  to  oi«a  of  numaioiA  other,  lass  vist- 
bla,  pdMito.  of  indoor  air. 

AVCA  Mlanic  ln&,  was  formed  in  1961  and 
ia  dawolad  awiuaiwaty  to  the  ider«fication  and 
rrmtmi  ct  Inlanial  Dolution  DroMams  in  oublic 
and  oonanareial  buidngs.  AVCA  has  diag- 
noaad  prohtama  and  spadtied  solutions  in 
30  mMon  square  feet  of  occupied 
indudbig  tlw  ljong««orth  House  Office 
Buidtag  and  ttw  Supreme  Court  Listed  below 
aia  ila  Undhiga: 

Ftet  I:  Between  1971  and  198S  the  Nation- 
al Inatitute  (or  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  (NI06H)  Inspected  356  buUdings 
doe  to  staff  complaints  of  respiratory  symp- 
toos  or  poor  air  quality.  NIOSH  found  that 
50  percent  of  the  problems  were  directly 
due  to  Inadequate  vmtilatlon  alone. 

Fact  2:  To  date,  over  30  percent  of  build- 
incs.  inspected  by  ACVA  have  shown  grossly 
inefficient  air  filtration  systems. 

Fact  3:  In  1985  alone,  in  35  percent  of  the 
ACVA-inapectcd  buildings,  fresh  air  Intake 
dampora  had  lieen  dosed  completely  as  an 
eneny  conservation  measure.  These  build- 
tngs  were  operating  with  100  percent  recy- 
ded  air.  In  violation  of  building  ventilation 

Fact  4:  In  95  percent  of  the  cases,  the  visi- 
ble preaence  of  environmental  tobacco 
smoke  were  not  found  to  tie  the  culprit  in 
poor  air  quality.  Normally,  the  noticeable 
preaence  of  ETS  iHwed  to  l>e  only  a  symp- 
tom of  ventilatitm  problems. 

Fkct  5:  Over  38  percent  of  the  buildings 
had  excessively  dirty  air-conditioning  duct- 
work; another  33  percent  had  moderate-to- 
beavy  dirt  contamination. 

Ftet  8:  Over  31  percent  of  the  buildings 
contalnrd  significant  levels  of  potentially  al- 
lergenic fungi  in  their  ductwork.  More  than 
two  dcaen  separate  species  of  fungi  were  iso- 


Fact  7:  Over  9  percent  of  the  buildings— 
nearly  one  out  of  10— contained  significant 
levels  of  potentially  allergenic  l>acteria  in 
their  ductwork.  A  doeen  different  varieties 
of  bacteria  were  isolated,  including  "Staph," 
Streptococcus  and  IiegioneUa  pneumophila, 
the  germ  that  causes  Legioimaires'  Disease. 

ftct  8:  About  8  percent  of  the  buildings 
had  hith  concentrations  of  glass  fiber  parti- 
clea  ipming  out  of  the  ductwork.  Various 
types  of  fibers,  usually  from  insulation  ma- 
terial, can  prodnee  lung  disease  in  humans. 

Fact  9:  Up  to  85  percent  of  the  buildings 
constmetcd  befme  1975  sUll  contain  materi- 
als made  of  asbeatoa.  Many  of  these  prod- 
ucts have  deteriorated  to  the  point  where 
thejr  are  rdeaatng  asbestos  fibers  into  the 
boOdinc  envlranment. 

Fact  10:  All  alr-c(Hiditioning  ventilation 
ayatems  get  dbty  over  time.  The  systems  are 
wwipoawl  of  many  mechanical  parts,  reaer- 
volra,  and  often  literally  miles  of  twisting 
diietwmk.  all  of  which  collect  grime.  Dirt  in 
ductwork  may  include  dead  insects,  dead 
animalB  such  as  lilrds  and  rodents,  rotting 
leavca.  dust  and  solL 

FKt  11:  Air-condltloning  ductwork  is  a 
perfect  laniillm  ground  for  germs:  an  en- 
doaed  space,  oonatant  temperature,  hiunidi- 
ty.  and  dirt  to  provide  food. 
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Fact  12:  Studies  have  shown  that  most 
people  spend  75-90  percent  of  their  time  in- 
dooiB,  so  exposure  to  indoor  air  pollution  is 
conrfderable. 

Fwt  13:  Virtually  all  "sick  buUding"  pro- 
grams are  curable  once  diagnosed.  Ventila- 
tion rates  can  be  increased,  ductwork 
cleaaed  and  sanitized,  microbial  contamina- 
tion controlled,  and  filtration  systems  up- 
graded. The  result  can  be  dramatic  improve- 
ments in  air  quality. 

Pact  14:  The  economic  benefits  of  curing 
"sick  buildings"  can  be  enormous.  Eliminat- 
ing these  air  quality  problems,  and  the 
health  effects  they  so  often  cause,  can  cut 
dowa  on  worker  absenteeism  and  increase 
productivity.  The  Federal  Government  estl- 
matts  that  aljsenteeism  costs  over  $100  bil- 
lion i>er  year  in  lost  productivity  and  medi- 
cal oosts,  and  up  to  50  percent  of  absentee- 
ism is  due  to  upper  respiratory  problems- 
common  symptoms  In  sick  buildings. 

ETS  is  not  a  new  phenomenon.  It  has  exist- 
ed as  long  as  tobacco  products  have  been 
used  It  has  been  over  20  years  since  the  Sur- 
geon General  concluded  that  primary  smoking 
was  hazardous  to  one's  health.  It  is  curious  to 
me  t^at  rK>w  we  have  this  sudden  uproar  over 
the  alleged  health  hazards  of  ETS. 

More  to  the  point,  the  Surgeon  General  is 
charged  with  the  responsitMlity  of  reporting  an- 
nually to  Congress  on  the  state  of  scientific 
resetrch  in  this  area.  In  1979,  the  Surgeon 
Gerwral  reported  that  any  health  reactions  to 
ETS  were  tfte  result  of  psyctwiogical  factors, 
not  medical  factors.  His  most  recent  report 
obviously  changes  that  position.  However,  as 
the  examples  dearly  illustrate,  the  scierrce  on 
this  subject  does  not  support  his  conclusions. 
In  ttiis  respect,  I  twiieve  the  Surgeon  General 
is,  intentionally  or  not,  misleading  Congress 
arxi  ttie  American  public.  He  is  stoking  the 
fires  of  the  antismoking  forces  and  his  suc- 
cess in  doing  so  is  evidenced  by  the  flood  of 
legislation  introduced  in  txsth  Houses.  What 
Vhe  Surgeon  General  and  the  antismoking 
forces  cannot  accomplish  through  scientific 
evidence  will  tie  attempted  by  creating  a  soci- 
ety which  causes  embarrassment  and  scorn 
to  tiiB  smoker.  That  is  the  real  purpose  t>ehind 
the  most  recent  report  regardless  of  wtiat  the 
state  of  the  science  may  be. 

In  the  past,  Vt\e  major  battlefield  for  tobacco 
was  the  price  support  program.  I  truly  t)elieve 
ttiat  the  ultimate  goal  of  the  Surgeon  General 
arxi  antismoking  groups  is  the  elimination  of 
our  program.  But  their  failures  in  this  effort 
have  necessitated  a  change  of  battlefietels, 
thus,  ttie  onslaught  of  legislation  to  ban  smok- 
ing, and  so  forth.  The  Surgeon  General  wants 
to  dhrart  ttie  public  attention  away  from  ttie 
economic  well-being  of  my  tobacco  farmers, 
ttieir  families  and  communities  by  focusing  on 
ETS.  I  cannot  let  my  district  suffer  the  eco- 
nomk:  consequences  of  ttiese  efforts  and  I 
call  on  other  Members  to  openly  oppose  this 
type  of  legislation  and  adminisb'ative  action. 


February  18,  1987 

COSTA  MESA.  CA,  CHAMBER  OF 
COMMERCE  HONORS  OEOROE 
L.  AND  JUDIE  A.  ARGYROS 


HON.  ROBERT  L  BADHAM 

OP  CAUrORMIA 
IN  THt  HOUSS  OF  RKPRCSKNTATTVES 

Wednesday,  February  18, 1987 

Mr.  BADHAM.  Mr.  Speaker.  The  Costa 
Mesa,  CA,  Ctiamber  of  Commerce  tionors  one 
of  the  residents  of  the  Orange  County  com- 
munity wtiD  has  made  an  extraordinary  gift  of 
time  and  money  for  ttie  tienefit  of  Orange 
County's  dtizens. 

The  list  of  ttiose  wfw  have  received  this 
honor,  called  ttie  Heart  Award,  is  kxig  and  dis- 
tinguistied.  This  year,  for  the  first  time,  two 
citizens,  a  husband  and  wife  team,  will  be 
honored  for  their  outstanding  contributions  to 
the  community. 

They  are  George  L  Argyros  and  Judie  A. 
Argyros,  both  long-time  friends  of  mine, 
whose  words,  deeds,  and  financial  contiitxi- 
tions  tiave  greatly  enhanced  all  of  Orange 
County  and  particularly  that  portion  whk:h  I 
have  ttie  honor  to  represent  in  this  body. 

George  Argyros  is  an  interesting  mixture  of 
business  acumen,  sports  fanatic,  supporter  of 
higher  education,  one-time  airilne  owner,  and 
a  man  who  has  even  tread  tenderly  around 
the  edges  of  the  worid  of  politics. 

George  must  be  a  tiaseball  fanatic,  as  an 
example,  to  be  the  owner  of  the  Seattle  Mari- 
ners of  th9  American  League.  And  to  show  his 
dedication,  he  joined  with  a  txjsiness  friend  to 
buy  an  ailine  so  tie  could  travel  back  and 
forth  to  Seattle  to  watch  his  team's  regular 
lack  of  singular  accomplishments. 

When  I  asked  George  one  time  how  he 
liked  owning  a  major  league  tiaseball  team,  he 
said  with  a  smile,  "Thank  goodness  for  the 
apartment  business."  For  ttiose  who  don't 
know  George  Argyros,  he  tiuilt  thousands  of 
apartments  in  Orange  County  during  its  great 
growth  period  and  tiad  the  good  judgment  to 
keep  most  of  them. 

As  the  Owner  of  Amel  Devek)pment  Co.  and 
Amel  Management  Co.,  George  Argyros  has 
shown  that  he  is  a  man  of  good  heart  tiy  put- 
ting his  time  and  money  back  to  work  in  the 
community  ttiat  has  t>een  so  good  to  him. 

He  is  chairman  of  the  board  of  trustees  of 
Ctiapman  College  in  Orange  County — of 
which  he  is  a  graduate— is  vice  chairman  of 
the  Council  of  Independent  Colleges,  a  direc- 
tor of  the  Independent  Colleges  of  Souttiem 
California,  meniber  of  ttie  executive  board  of 
the  Orange  County  Council  of  Boy  Scouts  of 
America,  8  director  of  Ctiiklrens'  Home  Socie- 
ty of  California,  helped  ttie  Orangewood  Lead- 
ership Council  raise  $7.5  million  for  an  emer- 
gency center  for  abused  and  neglected  chil- 
dren, is  a  trustee  of  ttie  Orange  County  Per- 
forming Arts  Center  and  a  director  of  Orange 
County  Business  Committee  for  ttie  Arts. 

In  addition  to  his  half  ownership  of  AirCtd, 
which  recently  was  sold  to  American  Airlines, 
George  is  active  in  many  business  endeavors 
and  on  the  board  of  several  companies,  in  ad- 
dition to  those  wtiich  he  owns. 

His  wiib,  Judie,  similariy  is  an  involved 
person,  a$  a  director  of  the  Angels  of  the  Arts, 
a  support  group  for  the  Orange  County  Per- 
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forming  Arts  Center,  a  director  of  Orange- 
wood,  a  member  of  ttie  Fashkxiables  at  Chap- 
man College  and  a  member  of  Town  &  Gown 
at  Ctiapman. 

Past  activities  by  Judie  Argyros  include 
membership  of  the  Gala  Ball  Committee  for  2 
years  of  the  South  Coast  Repertory  Theatre,  a 
member  of  the  Santa  Ana  Auxiliary  of  Chil- 
drens'  Home  Society,  and  the  auxiliary  of  the 
Orange  County  Philharmonic  Society. 

Truly  no  two  people  could  tie  more  worthy 
of  ttie  high  tionor  to  be  tiestowed  on  them  by 
the  Costa  Mesa  Chamtier  of  Commerce  at 
their  annual  Heart  Award  dinner  on  February 
25  and  I  take  this  opportunity  to  add  my 
ttianks  to  ttiem  both  for  their  many  years  of 
dedKated  service  to  our  community. 


THE  ONGOING  TRAGEDY  OF 
CYPRUS 


HON.  WM.  S.  BROOMFIELD 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  18.  1987 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  recently 
received  a  touching  Christmas  card  from  a 
young  Greek  giri  otiviously  proud  of  her  an- 
cient heritage  and  concerned  about  the  many 
Greek  Cypriots  on  the  island  of  Cyprus  who 
disappeared  after  the  Turkish  invasion  of  that 
country.  In  that  card,  Miss  Maria  Magripli 
asked  me  to  "please  remember  this  Christmas 
that  1,619  Greeks  and  Greek-Cypriots  are 
bring  heW  hostage  by  Turkey  and  that  they 
are  missing  since  1974.  *  *  *  Restore  Human 
Rights  in  Cyprus."  She  raises  a  critical  ques- 
tion. Why  haven't  Turi^ish  officials  provided  in- 
formation atx>ut  the  whereatxiuts  of  the  Inno- 
cent victims  of  the  Turkish  invasion?  Has 
Turkey,  a  country  which  generally  respects 
human  rights,  forgotten  about  the  humanitari- 
an aspect  of  the  ti-agic  1974  clash? 

For  13  years,  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment has  wori^ed  closely  and  patiently  with 
Turkish  officials  and  encouraged  them  to  re- 
solve quickly  the  issue  of  the  many  missing 
people  wtwse  families  suffer  the  pain  of  not 
knowing  what  happened  to  their  loved  ones, 
whettier  they  are  alive  or  dead.  Our  Govern- 
ment has  encouraged  the  Turidsh  Govern- 
ment to  commit  the  needed  resources  to  a 
final  resolution  of  the  status  of  the  1,619  un- 
accounted-for souls.  If  Turicish  officials  cannot 
uncover  any  facts  regarding  this  tragic  situa- 
tion, they  shoukj  say  so  publicly.  If  they  do 
possess  information,  they  should  tell  the  be- 
reaved families  the  truth. 

Among  the  1,619  missing  Greeks  and 
Greek  Cypriots  is  Andrew  Kassapis,  a  young 
Michigan  resident,  who  was  taken  away  from 
his  family's  home  during  the  fighting  and 
never  returned.  I  have  a  deep  personal  inter- 
est in  learning  of  his  whereabouts.  The  Turi<- 
ish  Govemment,  however,  as  well  as  the 
Tudush-Cypriot  leader,  Mr.  Denktash,  have 
been  unwilling  or  unable  to  provide  me  with 
any  information  about  Andrew. 

In  1974,  Turkey  launched  a  massive  inva- 
sion of  Cyprua.  The  savage  fighting  took  many 
Nves.  In  ttie  aftermath  of  the  invasion,  over 
200,000  Greek  Cypriots  fled  to  the  southern 
part  of  ttie  island  where  they  have  remained 
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in  temporary  refugee  camps.  Today,  38  per- 
cent of  the  island  is  occupied  tiy  nearly 
30,000  heavily  armed  Turkish  troops.  Although 
the  island  is  peaceful  at  the  moment,  those 
soldiers  are  still  there. 

We  all  know  that  a  just  settiement  on 
Cyprus  must  Include  the  withdrawal  of  Turkish 
military  forces  from  that  island.  The  United 
States  cannot  fail  to  take  Into  account  the 
size  of  Turkish  occupation  forces  on  Cyprus  in 
determining  the  content  and  scope  of  United 
States  military  assistance  to  Turttey. 

The  Turkish  Govemment  has  used  United 
States  military  assistance  to  Turkey  to  mod- 
ernize the  military  equipment  of  the  Turicish 
forces  on  Cypnis.  While  Turi^ish  troops  in 
Turitey  merit  United  States  assistance  to 
enable  them  to  fulfill  their  important  NATO 
role,  Turkish  units  on  Cyprus  deserve  no 
United  States  assistance.  Those  forces  serve 
only  as  an  instrument  to  enforce  ttie  will  of 
the  Turkish  Government  in  denying  ttie  Cypri- 
ot  people  the  right  to  self-determinatk)n. 

As  an  expression  of  my  continuing  concern 
atxjut  Turkey's  unwillingness  to  account  for 
the  many  missing  Greek  Cypriots  and  the 
presence  of  Turkish  Armed  Forces  on  Cyprus, 
I  have  introduced  legislation,  H.R.  957,  which 
would  prohibit  the  use  on  Cyprus  of  military 
equipment  provided  to  Turi^ey  by  the  United 
States  and  would  require  the  Department  of 
State  to  include  certain  information  regarding 
the  activities  on  Cypnjs  of  the  Turkish  Armed 
Forces  in  its  periodic  reports  on  Cyprus  to 
Congress.  No  member  of  NATO  should  be  al- 
lowed to  use  U.S.-furnished  military  equipment 
provided  for  NATO  purposes  to  fight  their  own 
regional  conflicts. 

The  achievement  of  a  just  and  tasting 
peace  in  the  eastern  Mediterranean  is  a  goal 
that  all  of  us  in  Congress  share.  The  United 
States  is  a  close  ally  of  both  Greece  and 
Turitey,  and  it  is  United  States  policy  to  sup- 
port an  early  and  just  resolution  of  regional 
disputes  involving  Greece  and  Turkey.  Both 
Turi<ey  and  Greece  are  key  NATO  members 
with  the  formidable  task  of  protecting  NATO's 
southern  flank.  We  encourage  txith  countries 
to  work  together  militarily,  and  we  hope  that 
they  will  cooperate  in  resolving  humanitarian 
concerns  on  Cyprus.  I  hope  that  H.R.  957  will 
move  the  concerned  parties  in  the  Cyprus 
conflict  closer  together  In  the  effort  to  achieve 
a  just  peace  on  that  island. 


PROMOTION  OF  DEMOCRACY  IN 
THE  REPUBUC  OF  KOREA 


HON.  EDWARD  F.  FEIGHAN 

OP  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  18,  1987 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today  to 
introduce  legislation  regarding  ttie  promotion 
of  democracy  and  security  in  the  Republk:  of 
Korea. 

Presklent  Chun  Doo  Hwan  tias  promised  to 
step  down  fi-om  office  wtien  his  term  expires 
in  February  of  1988.  The  Ctwn  govemment 
and  opposition  forces  tiave  disagreed  strong- 
ly, however,  over  how  to  restructure  ttieir  Con- 
stitution before  Chun  leaves  office.  Presklent 
Chun  wants  an  indirect,  partiamentary  system 
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tieaded  by  a  Prime  Minister,  but  oppoaHion 
leaders  ctiarge  that  Chun  couM  conkol  such 
an  election  and  have  called  for  dred  eteo- 
tions  instead.  Meanwtiile,  contradictory  reports 
are  coming  ft-om  South  Korea  about  ttie  timing 
of  the  elections.  The  Ctwn  govemment  may 
hokf  elections  in  the  fall  of  1987,  well  in  ad- 
vance of  the  summer  Olympics  of  1988,  so 
that  any  disputes  surrounding  the  election 
would  not  disturt}  the  Olympics.  More  disturb- 
ing though  are  some  reports  that  ttie  Chun 
govemment  may  postpone  elections  indefi- 
nitely. 

It  is  in  the  deep  interest  of  both  the  Repub- 
lic of  Korea  and  the  United  States  ttiat  genu- 
ine, democratic  elections  take  place  in  South 
Korea.  The  conditions  necessary  for  demo- 
cratic elections  include  respect  for  due  proc- 
ess of  law,  an  independent  judkaary,  an  end 
to  ttie  use  of  torture,  and  the  restoration  of  full 
political  and  civil  rights  for  all  people  in  South 
Korea,  including  opposition  leaders  such  as 
Kim  Dae  Jung  and  Kim  Young  Sam.  Contin- 
ued repression  and  disregard  for  civil  and  po- 
litical rights  will  only  serve  to  undermine  de- 
mocracy in  South  Korea  even  further. 

The  Reagan  administration  recently  has 
been  signaling  the  Chun  govemment  to  alkjw 
a  more  open  and  legitimate  political  system 
and  to  seek  common  ground  \mth  opposition 
leaders.  Indeed,  the  new  United  States  Am- 
bassador to  South  Korea,  James  R.  LHley,  met 
last  week  with  Kim  Young  Sam  and  reportedly 
may  meet  with  Kim  Dae  Jung. 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States  also 
must  continue  to  call  upon  the  Chun  govem- 
ment to  hold  fair  and  democratic  elections  as 
promised  and  to  end  repressive  practices 
whch  result  in  b^agedies  such  as  ttie  recent 
murder  of  a  student,  drowned  t>y  polk»  during 
interrogation.  To  ttiis  end,  I  am  introducing 
today  a  concunent  resolution  on  South  Korea, 
whk:h  Senator  Alan  Cranston  of  CaKfomia 
introduced  in  ttie  Senate  yesterday.  I  tiope 
that  my  colleagues  in  ttie  House  vnll  give  it 
their  full  and  earty  support  in  this  year  of  1987 
whrch  will  prove  to  be  crucial  to  the  Reputilic 
of  Korea.  I  ask  that  ttie  resokjtion  be  printed 
tielow  in  full: 

H.  CoH.  Res.  48 

Concurrent  resolution  regarding  the  promo- 
tion of  democracy  and  security  in  the  Re- 
public of  Korea 

Whereas  the  American  people  tiave  an  en- 
during commitment  to  help  secure  and  pro- 
mote democracy  for  the  people  of  the  Re- 
public of  Korea: 

Whereas  American  citizens  liave  demon- 
strated commitment  to  the  freedom  of  the 
people  of  the  Republic  of  Korea  by  our  sac- 
rifices during  the  Korean  war,  by  our  ongo- 
ing defense  treaty  relationstiip,  including 
the  stationing  of  40,000  VJ8.  troops  in  the 
Republic,  and  our  provision  of  more  ttian 
$12  billion  in  economic  and  military  aid 
since  1953— assistance  which  is  advanced  in 
furtherance  of  democracy,  not  dictatorship; 

Whereas  in  1988  the  Republic  of  Korea 
plans  the  transition  of  presidential  power 
and  the  hosting  of  the  summer  Olympic 
games; 

Whereas  these  events  will  focus  intema- 
tion&l  attention  on  the  Korean  Peninsula; 

Whereas  a  peaceful,  democratic  transition 
of  governmental  power  could  l>eoome  the 
political  landmark  that  will  secure  the  path 
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towaid  genutne  democncy  for  the  Republic 
of  Kothl; 

WhenM  the  ReiwbUc  of  Korea's  increas- 
taW  role  tn  tbe  intonatloiua  economy  has 
not  been  wMtttnei  by  a  c(»imensurate  in- 
1 1  mf  In  tbe  enforcement  of  International - 
ly-noocnlMd  ■tandardi  in  civil  and  poUtical 

ilcbtK 

WiMreas  genuine  democracy,  Koverrunen- 
tal  reject  for  internationally-recognized 
human  rl^ta,  and  internal  stability  best 
guarantee  the  aecurlty  of  the  RepubUc  of 
Korea  »g»»»»^  any  conceivable  threat  of  ag- 
gi  iilwi  from  the  Democratic  People's  Re- 
pubUc of  Korea;  and 

WtWTcas  large  numbers  of  citizens  of  the 
RdmbUc  of  Korea  have  expressed  dissatis- 
faction with  tbe  severe  limits  imposed  by 
tbe  authorities  on  freedom  of  expression 
and  acoeai  to  the  political  process:  Now. 
tberefore,  be  it 

Jteaolved  6*  the  Houte  of  Representatives 
(Ote  Senate  eoncurHnot,  That  (a)  the  Con- 
grev  reaffirms  the  commitment  of  the 
American  people  to  promoting  the  develop- 
ment of  democracy  for  all  the  Korean 
people. 

(b)  It  Is  the  aenae  of  Congress  that— 

(1)  tbe  deep  interest  of  the  United  States 
In  securing  democracy  and  human  rights  in 
tbe  RepubUc  of  Korea  would  best  be  served 
by  the  peaceful  establishment  of  genuine 
democratic  institutions; 

(2)  the  neoenary  condition  for  achieve- 
ment of  a  genuine  democracy  is  an  electoral 
system  designed,  by  agreement  among  the 
poUtlcal  parties  in  the  Republic  of  Korea,  to 
give  tlM  people  of  that  country  confidence 
that  the  outcome  of  those  elections  will  re- 
flect their  will;  and 

(3)  the  necessary  conditions  of  such  elec- 
tions are  freedom  of  expression,  freedom  of 
the  press,  respect  for  due  process  of  law,  an 
independent  Judiciary,  an  end  to  the  use  of 
torture,  the  release  of  all  political  prisoners. 
the  restoration  of  full  political  and  civil 
rights  for  aU  people  including  Kim  Dae 
Jung  and  Kim  Toung  Sam,  and  legal  imple- 
ments to  guarantee  the  proper  and  humane 
treatment  of  all  political  detainees. 


R&D  COST  ALLOCATIONS- 
SECTION  1.861.8 


HON.  BERYL  ANTHONY.  JR. 

or  ABXAHSAS 
XH  TBB  HOUSE  OF  SEPRESEHTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  18,  1987 

Mr.  ANTHONY.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  no 
more  important  task  facing  this  Congress  than 
that  of  advancing  our  Nation's  competitive  po- 
sition in  the  international  martcetplace.  Our 
leaders  are  devoting  a  great  deal  of  their  time 
and  resources  to  develop  new  initiatives  in 
this  area.  Whie  new  ideas  and  new  programs 
are  oertaMy  appropriate,  I  believe  we  must 
gel  our  exiting  ragulatior»  in  order  before  we 
begin  writing  new  ones.  It  is  for  this  reason 
that  a  majority  of  my  colleagues  on  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  have  joined  me  today 
in  proposing  legislation  to  remove  permanent- 
ly the  most  serious  threat  to  American  com- 
petHivenoas  in  the  critical  area  of  research 
and  dovelopmwit. 

Has  threat  is  posed  t>y  provisions  of  Treas- 
ury raguMion  section  1.86t.8  ttiat  would  re- 
quire U.S.  companies  with  foreign  operations 
to  alocale  a  portion  of  ttteir  domestic  R&D 
expandtturaa  to  income  earned  abroad.  The 
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net  affect  of  this  section  is  to  deny  U.S.  firms 
a  full  deduction  for  domestic  R&D  expenses. 

By  treating  U.S.  R&D  as  if  it  were  performed 
overseas,  ttie  regulation  encourages  compa- 
nies to  actually  move  R&D  overseas,  where 
foreign  governments  offer  more  favorable  tax 
treatment.  We  must  recognize  ttiat  when  we 
export  research  and  development,  we  not  only 
export  jobs,  we  export  a  vital  component  of 
our  ab'ategy  to  achieve  ecorx>mic  competitive- 
ness. 

Oirs  is  Vhe  only  nation  in  the  world  that  pro- 
vides this  disincentive  for  domestic  R&D. 
Therefore,  whatever  the  intent  of  the  regula- 
tion may  be,  its  effect  is  to  put  research  inten- 
sive American  companies  at  a  competitive  dis- 
advantage in  ttie  international  marketplace. 
The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  provides  a  per- 
manent solutk>n  to  the  longstanding  contro- 
versy surrounding  this  issue  by  requiring  ex- 
penses related  to  research  and  devek>pment 
activibes  corKiucted  in  the  United  States  to  be 
alkx:ated  to  U.S.  source  income.  This  would 
bring  U.S.  tax  reguiatk>ns  into  line  with  inter- 
natkmal  fax  practices.  Rather  than  providing 
an  incentive  for  domestic  R&D,  this  bill  merely 
removes  a  pemickxis  disincentive. 

This  body  has  recognized  the  disincentive 
effect  of  sectkw  1.861.8  again  and  again 
since  it  was  first  promulgated  in  1 977.  First,  in 
1981,  this  House  voted  for  a  full  repeal  of  the 
regulation.  In  the  ernl,  however,  the  Economic 
Recovery  Tax  Act  provided  a  2-year  moratori- 
um ©f  the  regulatkJri  to  allow  more  time  for 
Treasury  to  study  the  matter.  The  disincentive 
effect  of  sectton  1.861.8  was  then  confirmed 
by  Treasury  in  a  subsequent  1983  report,  and 
by  an  independent  study  by  Arthur  Andersen 
&  Co.  The  2-year  moratorium  imposed  under 
ERTA  was  therefore  extended  for  an  addition- 
al 2  years  by  the  Deficit  Reduction  Tax  Act  of 

1 984,  and  for  another  year  by  the  ConsolkJat- 
ed   Omnibus   Budget   Reconciliation    Act   of 

1985.  Finally,  a  "partial  moratorium"  was  pro- 
vided by  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1986.  This 
latest  moratorium  expires  on  August  1,  1987, 
making  this  a  cun-ent-year  tax  issue. 

The  conference  report  accompanying  the 
Tax  Refonm  Act  directed  Treasury  to  "reexam- 
ine its  regulations  in  light  of  concerns  ex- 
pressed by  the  tax-writing  committees  of  both 
Houees,"  and  called  for  a  permanent  resolu- 
tion of  the  allocation  issue.  This  bill  would  pro- 
vide the  permanent  solution  that  has  eluded 
Treasury  lor  these  many  years.  Removal  of 
the  section  1 .861 .8  disincentive. 

Mt.  Speaker,  it  is  time  this  Government  and 
this  country  recognized  the  important  steps 
that  must  be  taken  to  regain  our  competitive 
position  among  industrialized  nations.  Enact- 
ing this  permanent  solution  to  the  problem 
created  by  section  1.861.8  is  but  one  of  the 
steps  that  we  should  be  taking  to  realize 
these  goals,  but  it  is  a  very  important  step. 
We  must  move  quickly  to  eliminate  such  a  sig- 
nificant disincentive  to  domestic  research  and 
development  activities  this  year. 

Our  legislation  has  strong  bipartisan  support 
in  both  Chamtjers,  and  it  is  my  sincere  hope 
that  it  will  also  have  the  endorsement  of  the 
administration.  I  wish  to  thank  my  colleagues 
who  have  cosponsored  this  legislation  with 
me  today  arul  pledge  to  work  with  tfiem 
toward  its  earty  enactment 
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GEN.  THADDEUS  KOSCIUSZKO 
DAY 


HON.  WILLIAM  0.  LIPINSKI 

OP  ILLINOIS 
IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  18,  1987 

Mr.  LIPINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today  to 
pay  tribute  to  Thaddeus  Kosciuszko,  the 
Polish  general  who  helped  the  Amerk»n  revo- 
lutionaries win  the  crucial  battle  of  Saratoga 
during  our  War  of  Independence.  As  cochair- 
man  of  the  Democratk:  Council  on  Ethnic- 
Americans,  virtK>se  goal  is  to  t)ring  traditkinal 
values  to  the  forefront  of  the  Democratk:  Party 
agenda.  I  believe  General  Kosciuszko  is  testi- 
mony to  the  important  positton  Poles  have  at- 
tained in  our  country  and  is  representative  of 
what  is  best  in  our  varied,  ethnk:  traditk>n. 

Bom  in  Poland  on  Fet)ruary  12,  1746,  Kos- 
ciuszko attended  the  prestigious  military  acad- 
emy in  Warsaw  vyhere  he  distiriguished  him- 
self in  military  studies,  especially  those  deal- 
ing with  engineerirtg.  In  1776,  along  with  his 
knowledge  and  skill  of  combat,  Kosciuszko 
brought  his  passkxi  for  freedom  and  equality 
to  America  where  he  became  colonel  of  engi- 
neers in  the  Revolutionary  Army.  In  that  posi- 
tion, the  general  built  fortificatkins  ttiat  made 
West  Point  virtually  impregnable  ar>d  enabled 
the  American  Revolutkmaries  to  defeat  a 
larger  and  t>etter  equipped  British  force  at 
Saratoga.  For  these  activities,  Kosciuszko 
gained  American  citizenship  soon  after  the 
war. 

Kosciusrko  did  not  long  remain  in  America, 
but  returned  to  his  native  country  to  attempt 
to  introduce  the  same  "radical"  ideas  of  free- 
dom and  equality.  In  1784,  he  freed  his  serfs 
from  the  rest  of  their  required  service  and 
urged  other  landowners  to  follow  his  lead.  His 
t>elief  in  the  ultimate  equality  of  men  impelled 
KosciusztaD  to  use  his  American  property  to 
buy  the  freedom  of  Thomas  Jefferson's  slaves 
and  pay  for  their  education  so  that  they  might 
support  themselves.  Jefferson  was  made  the 
executor  of  his  will. 

In  his  later  years,  Kosciuszko  fought  hard  to 
liberate  Roland  from  its  oppressors.  In  1794, 
he  led  an  uprising  against  Russia  and  Prussia, 
Poland's  t>ccupying  powers,  but  was  unable  to 
defeat  them.  Later,  he  attempted  to  work  with 
Napoleon  to  secure  freedom  for  his  country, 
yet  Poland  still  remained  under  foreign  domi- 
nation. It  is  a  sad  state  of  affairs  that  the  land 
of  Kosciuszko's  birth  still  remains  beholden  to 
a  foreign  power  and  that  the  general's  dream 
of  freedom  and  equality  for  his  own  people 
has  not  become  reality.  Let  us  never  forget 
this  indisputable  fact. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  year  Polish-Americans  and 
all  Americans  celebrate  the  ideals  of  freedom 
and  justioe  as  embodied  in  the  person  of  Gen. 
Thaddeus  Kosciuszko.  He  was  a  man  with  sin- 
cerely held  beliefs  who  had  the  courage  to  put 
those  beliefs  in  action.  We  honor  on  this  day 
the  man  but  also  the  spirit  and  determination 
that  set  General  Kosciuszko  apart  from  the 
others  of  his  day. 


A  CONGRESSIONAL  SALUTE  TO 
THE  FOUNDING  MEMBERS  OF 
THE  SENIOR  CARE  ACTION 
NETWORK  [SCAN] 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

OP  CALIPORRIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  18,  1987 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Thursday, 
March  12,  1987,  a  special  tribute  will  be  held 
at  the  Hyatt  Regency  Hotel  in  Long  Beach, 
CA.  to  fionor  tf>e  founding  memt)ers  of  tfie 
Senk>r  Care  Action  Network.  I  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  commend  arxi  congratulate  ttK>se  in- 
divkJuals  wtio  had  the  viskin  10  years  ago  to 
establish  SCAN. 

Tfx>se  to  toe  horK>red  include:  Edmundo  Al- 
villar,  Lillian  Anakin,  Max  Blum,  Cora  Cocks, 
Dorothy  Fomia.  John  Grigsby,  Edith  Klein,  Ray 
Minrach,  Herb  Nalibow,  AIko  Rose,  Lucy  Still, 
Neil  Tilton,  George  Toll,  and  Ethel  Young. 

Mr.  Speaker,  SCAN  was  established  after  a 
year  of  planning  t>y  Vhe  University  of  Soutttem 
California's  Gerontok)gy  Center,  the  city  of 
Long  Beach  and  numerous  medical  and 
human  sennce  organizations.  Most  innxxtant- 
ly,  tK>wever,  it  was  tfie  irxjivkjuals  previously 
mentkined  wtx)  made  the  greatest  impact  in 
getting  SCAN  established. 

In  the  decade  in  whk:h  SCAN  has  been  In 
operatx>n,  over  12,000  senkxs  have  benefited 
from  their  comprehensive  health  care  facilities 
and  badly  needed  social  servree  programs. 

In  corKluskjn,  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  just  say 
that  SCAN  is  truly  one  of  our  community's 
rTK>st  important  senkx  programs.  And  without 
the  foresight  and  vigilance  of  SCAN'S  found- 
ing members,  it  would  never  have  grown  to 
become  the  great  institutkin  it  is  today.  My 
wife,  Lee,  joins  me  in  saluting  these  in  helping 
make  Long  Beach  a  better  place  to  live. 


HEALTH  SERVICES  ACT  OP  1987 


HON.  DEAN  A.  GALLO 

OP  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  18,  1987 

Mr.  GALLO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to 
join  with  nfiy  distinguished  colleague  from  Ohk> 
[Mr.  Requla],  as  an  original  cosponsor  of  ttie 
Health  Sennces  Act  of  1987. 

This  bill  is  a  vital  step  forward  in  addressing 
the  need  to  protect  tfie  ekieriy  and  others 
from  catastropNc  health  expenses,  to  address 
ttie  needs  of  ttie  underinsured  or  tfie  unin- 
sured, and  to  encourage  indivkiuals  to  save 
for  future  tiealth  care  needs. 

Congressman  Regula  has  been  on  the 
forefront  of  this  issue  since  President  Reagan 
proposed  the  kjea  in  his  1986  State  of  the 
Uraon  Address.  I  believe  ttiat  the  Health  Serv- 
k:es  Act  of  1987  meets  ttie  objectives  of  ttie 
catastrophk:  health  care  plan  recently  pro- 
posed by  Secretary  Bowen  and  endorsed  by 
thePresidenL 

First,  ttiis  legislatnn  wouM  create  a  person- 
al savings  account — Health  services  ac- 
count—wtiich  would  be  treated  much  in  the 
same  way  as  traditional  indivklual  retirement 
accounts.  This  would  provkie  a  necessary  in- 
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centive  for  a  large  sector  of  tfie  populatk>n  to 
start  planning  ahead  for  future  health  care 
needs  and  tfiereby,  avokling  costly  gaps  in 
ttieir  tiealth  care  coverage. 

Second,  this  bill  proposes  a  limited  enlarge- 
ment of  Medk^are  to  include  catastrophk:  cov- 
erage on  a  voluntary  basis.  For  an  additkMial 
premium  of  less  than  S5  a  month,  a  MedKare 
benefkaary  would  be  permitted  an  unlimited 
number  of  days  for  inpatient  tiospital  care  and 
there  would  t>e  a  maximum  of  two  part  A  de- 
ductibles in  a  year.  This  plan  would  also  elimi- 
nate coinsurances  added  to  the  p>art  A  de- 
ductible and  tfie  one-eighth  coinsurance  re- 
quired in  skilled  nursing  facilities. 

Third,  this  bill  would  enable  States  to  devel- 
op a  State  pool  to  provide  insurance  coverage 
and  direct  health  servk:es  to  low-income  per- 
sons who  do  not  have  public  or  private  health 
insurance. 

Finally,  this  plan  Is  budget  neutral  and  does 
not  create  any  new  entitlement  programs. 

All  of  ttiese  provisk>ns  are  crucial  in  ad- 
dressing the  health  care  needs  of  tfie  increas- 
ing elderiy  population,  of  persons  approaching 
retirement  age,  and  of  persons  who  lack  in- 
surance coverage  for  bask:  health  care  needs. 

I  commend  Congressman  Regula  for  intro- 
ducing this  vital  legislatk>n  and  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues join  me  in  support  of  this  bill. 


JACKIE  HEATHER  PRAISED 


HON.  ROBERT  L  BADHAM 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  18,  1987 

Mr.  BADHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  today.  I  would 
like  to  honor  one  of  my  longtime  friends, 
Jackie  Heather,  who  recently  retired  from  8 
years  of  servce  to  the  city  of  Newport  Beach 
as  city  councilwoman  and  mayor. 

Sfie  has  been  honored  t)y  her  community 
by  receiving  the  "Citizen-of-ttie-Year"  award 
for  1986  by  the  Newport  Hartxx  Area  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce.  Her  publk:  servk»  woric 
goes  t>ack  to  1971  when  she  was  appointed  a 
member  of  tfie  planning  commisskjn,  serving 
as  its  chairman  from  1976  to  1978.  Stie  later 
aerved  as  preskJent  of  the  League  of  Califor- 
nia Cities  Planning  Department. 

I  have  worked  with  Mrs.  Heather  on  many 
projects  involving  tfie  community  over  the 
years  in  her  various  capacities,  as  mayor  from 
1980  to  1982,  member  of  the  California 
Coastal  Commission,  Orange  County  Sanita- 
tk>n  District,  Soutfiem  California  Associatkm  of 
Governments,  and  Upper  Newport  Bay  Eco- 
logKal  Reserve  Public  Advisory  Committee. 

In  this  capacity  stie  helped  unify  support  for 
tfie  Upper  Newport  Bay  cleanup  prefect  and 
lobbied  on  its  betialf  for  State  funding.  Stie 
was  instnjmental  in  implementing  a  gravity 
flow  sewer  line  whk:h  saved  ttie  city  $40,000 
a  year,  establistied  ttie  city's  paramedk;  pro- 
gram and  many  ottier  projects  too  numerous 
to  mention  today. 

She  is  a  former  member  of  the  board  of  the 
Orange  County  cfiapter  of  the  AmerKan  Heart 
Assodatkjn  and  had  t>een  honored  as  ttie 
Attiena  Woman  of  ttie  Year  in  1974,  communi- 
ty servk»  award  for  AAUW,  YWCA.  Communi- 
ty Servk»  Leadership  A«rard  in  1982,  and 
Woman  of  the  Year  in  1983  for  Charter  100. 
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A  30-year  resklent  of  Newport  Beach,  she 
holds  a  BS  degree  in  joumalisin  from  the  Uni> 
versity  of  CindnnatL  She  and  her  hurtiand, 
Loren,  fiave  four  sons. 

As  you  can  see,  Jackie  Heather  is  one  ol 
those  rare  women  who  spend  ttieir  life  in 
putHk:  servKe  and  is  a  tnje  leader.  I  am  so 
proud  of  her  and  her  achievements  and  krxMr 
that  she  will  not  be  kjle  during  her  retirement 
years. 


VICE  PRESIDENT  BUSH  SPEAKS 
ON  THE  ROLES  OF  THE  PRESI- 
DENT AND  THE  CONGRESS  IN 
FOREIGN  AFFAIRS 


HON.  WM.  S.  BROOMFIELD 

OPMICHICAH 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  18,  1987 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  January 
30,  1987,  Vce  President  George  Bush  ad- 
dressed the  Federalist  Society  in  Washington. 
DC.  The  society's  membership  includes  the 
best  and  the  brightest  of  the  Nation's  judges, 
lawyers,  and  law  students.  Ttie  Vice  Presi- 
dent's remar1(s  addressed  the  rote  of  the 
Preskient  and  the  Congress  in  tfie  conduct  of 
the  Natk)n's  foreign  relatkxis.  I  (taw  my  col- 
leagues' attentkxi  to  ttie  foHowing  excerpt 
from  ttie  Vk:e  Presklent's  remartu: 

Excerpt  From  Vice  PRXSiDnrr  Bush's  Re- 
marks TO  Federalist  Socizrr,  WASKnrc- 
TON,  DC,  January  30,  1987 

Now  let  me  just  take  the  opportunity  to 
pose  a  question  here  at  the  end.  about  how 
the  framers  intended  the  executive  branch 
to  interact  with  the  legislative  branch  with 
the  conduct  of  foreign  policy.  As  much  as  I 
would  argue  for  the  primacy  of  the  execu- 
tive in  foreign  affairs,  espedally  covert  op- 
erations. I  recognize  ttiat  foreign  policy  it  a 
shared  power.  But  there's  got  to  lie  a  Iwtter 
way  ttian  we  now  tiave  to  share  ttiat  power. 
In  the  last  20  years  we've  witnessed  a  depar- 
ture from  the  way  in  wtiich  this  nation  has 
conducted  its  foreign  policy  for  nearly  two 
centuries.  Congress  tias  asserted  an  increas- 
ing, influential  role  in  the  day  to  day  micro- 
management  of  foreign  policy,  of  foreign 
or>erations  if  you  wiU.  And  at  the  same  time. 
Congress,  ttirough  its  use  of  law  rather  than 
the  executive's  traditional  tools  of  dlplomsr 
cy  and  negotiation,  tias  ushered  the  courts 
and  lawyers  into  an  uncomfortable  tnit  very 
visible  role  tn  the  development  of  our  for- 
eign policy. 

I  don't  ttelieve  ttiat  the  founders  intended 
tliat  our  foreign  policy  should  lie  conducted 
or  reviewed  by  grand  Juries.  And  I  know 
that  de  Toqueville  observed  ISO  years  ago 
that  we  Americans  tiave  a  great  tendency  to 
convert  difficult  poUtical  issues  into  legal 
ones.  But  this  can  go  too  far,  and  I  don't  be- 
lieve the  founders  anticipated  or  intended 
Judicial  intervention  into  foreign  policy.  My 
understanding  is  that  Hamilton  and  the 
founders  fought  to  focus  the  conduct  of  our 
foreign  policy  in  one  man.  the  president,  so 
ttiat  we  as  a  nation  would  be  able  to  act 
quickly,  decisively,  and  where  necessary,  se- 
cretly to  achieve  his  goals  abroad.  The  envi- 
sioned role  for  Congress  was  political,  not 
regulatory.  There  was  no  role  envisioned  for 
the  courts.  And  my  own  feeling  is  that  we 
must  simplify,  deregulate,  if  you  will,  the 
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eonduct  of  foreign  poUcy   generally,   and     had  not  been  arrested  or  charged  with  any     free  and  independent  Taiwan.  This  has  not 
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vances  their  Interests.  In  South  Korea,  how- 

.tvAr     t>io    T9oaffttn    a/iministrftt.inn    iimnrps    a 
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credit  crisis.  It  makes  little  sense  now  to  sup- 
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boards,  and  has  been  a  strong  supporter  of 
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eonduct  of  foreign  policy  Benerally.  and 
ooivert  aeUona  putknilarly. 

In  our  anU-terTortet  report  a  year  ago. 
that  Attorney  General  Meese  had  such  a 
(niltftal  hand  In  formulating,  and  that  I 
diatrad.  we  nitgeated  a  Joint  intelligence 
eonunlttee  as  a  way  of  building  mutual  con- 
fldenee  and  reducing  tensions,  reducing 
IraiT  getting  rM  of  the  inefficiencies  in  the 
conduct  of  foreign  policy.  Establishing  such 
a  rincle  committee  might  make  it  possible  to 
enure  that  covert  actlTlty  is  confined  to  the 
CIA.  subject  to  appropriate  but  disciplined 
executive  and  legislative  oversight  that  is 
baaed  cm  mutual  trust,  not  complicated  reg- 
ulatioos  ttiat  frustrate  the  development  of 
the  trust. 

I  believe  it  would  be  consistent  with  the 
theme  of  your  conference  then,  to  enquire 
whether  the  founders  have  anything  to 
teach  us  about  the  shared  nature  of  the 
conduct  of  foreign  policy.  What  role,  if  any. 
for  the  lawyers  and  the  judiciary,  and  as  for 
the  two  political  branches,  what  is  the 
proper  role  for  each?  I  guess  when  you're  in 
Congress  as  I  was  srane  years  ago,  you  want 
Congress  to  have  more  of  a  say  in  foreign 
policy.  And  when  you're  in  the  executive 
branch  and  you  see  an  erosion  of  the  Presi- 
dent's ability  to  conduct  foreign  affairs— I'm 
not  talking  about  Just  this  President— an 
erosion  of  presidential  authority,  and  I 
think  it  has  taken  place,  you  understand- 
ably look  at  It  from  the  executive's  stand- 
point. 

Tours  is  an  exceptional  group.  And  can't 
you  help  to  find  a  way  to  establish,  under 
the  law.  with  objectivity,  what  the  proper 
byi^'M'*  is?  For  example  ...  did  the  War 
Powers  Act  encroach  too  far  on  presidential 
power?  Are  the  proliferating  congressional 
committee  hearings  compatible  with  the 
view  of  the  founding  fathers?  Can  the  Con- 
gress properly  dictate  the  micromanage- 
ment  of  foreign  policy  by  an  increased  use 
of  subcommittees  and  the  use  of  the  appro- 
priations process?  Or,  to  shift  the  focus  now 
from  the  other  side,  should  an  administra- 
tion be  required  in  advance  of  operations  to 
consult  or  advise  Congress? 

These  are  key  questions,  and  if  there  ever 
was  a  group  that  has  the  intellectual  facility 
to  address  them,  it's  this  one.  And  I  hope 
that  somewhere  along  the  line,  maybe  not 
at  this  particxilar  conference,  as  time  goes 
by  that  youll  find  a  way  to  help  us.  Not  just 
the  Administration,  not  Just  the  Congress. 
but  I'd  say  America  as  a  whole,  by  finding 
the  answers  to  these  very  complex  ques- 
tions. 

This  was  supposed  to  be  not  a  lecture— I 
saw  it  billed  as  a  lecture,  that's  awfully  awe- 
some— and  it's  certainly  not  a  speech.  In  the 
trade  it's  called  a  "cameo  appearance"  or  a 
"drop  by,"  but  I'm  sure  glad  you  asked  me 
over.  Thank  you  very,  very  much. 


HUMAN  RIGHTS  IN  SOUTH 
KOREA 


HON.  EDWARD  F.  FEIGHAN 

or  OHIO 

m  THE  HOUSE  OP  BXPRESERTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  18,  1987 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday  I 
sent  a  letter  to  Seoetary  of  State  George 
ShuMz  signed  by  35  of  my  colleagues  in  the 
Houae,  eatpresaing  our  deep  concern  about 
the  murder  of  Park  Jong  Choi  last  month. 
Paik  Jong  Choi  was  a  21-year-okJ  linguistics 
student  at  SeoU  Natkxial  University.  Mr.  Park 
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had  not  been  arrested  or  charged  with  any 
crime.  While  police  questioned  him,  however, 
they  pushed  his  head  repeatedly  under  a  tub 
of  water,  causing  him  to  suffocate. 

The  South  Korean  Government  originally 
said  that  Mr.  Park  had  fainted  during  interro- 
gation arxl  later  died  of  shock.  Within  1  week, 
however,  the  Chun  government  had  formally 
apok)fized  for  the  death,  charged  two  police- 
men with  Park's  murder,  and  dismissed  Its 
chief  of  police  arxj  Interior  Minister.  These  ac- 
tior\s  were  both  correct  and  encouraging  to 
those  who  care  about  human  rights  and  de- 
mocracy in  South  Korea. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  It  Is  Important  to 
note  that  the  new  Interior  Minister  is  Chur>g 
Ho  Yong,  tt)e  former  commander  of  the  South 
Korean  Special  Forces  which  brought  Presi- 
dent Chun  Doo  Hwan  to  power  through  a 
coup  and  which  later  massacred  hundreds  of 
civilians  In  Kwangju  In  1980.  Moreover, 
Korean  church  sources  have  reported  six 
other  deaths  due  from  police  beatings  since 
1985  which  have  never  been  prosecuted.  Last 
Saturday,  the  Chun  government  attempted  to 
block  a  Day  of  Mourning  to  honor  Mr.  Park,  by 
detaining  opposition  leaders  before  the  rally, 
raiding  campus  offices,  beating  protesters, 
and  hurling  tear  gas  at  them,  and  placing  op- 
position leaders,  Kim  Dae  Jung  and  Kim 
Young  Sam,  under  house  arrest. 

In  Our  letter  to  Mr.  Shultz,  we  have  urged 
the  administration  to  condemn  publicly  any 
gross  violations  of  human  rights  In  South 
Korea  We  have  asked  Secretary  Shultz  to 
seek  opportunities  to  convey  our  concern  to 
President  Chun  about  these  abuses  and  to  In- 
vestigate and  prosecute  deaths  and  allega- 
tions of  police  brutality.  Indeed,  as  former  Am- 
bassador Robert  White  very  persuasively 
argued  in  a  recent  Christian  Science  Monitor 
article,  the  United  States  must  give  strong  sig- 
nals to  the  Chun  government  that  It  must  not 
continue  along  this  increasingly  repressive 
and  dangerous  pathway. 

In  memory  of  the  death  of  Park  Jong  Choi 
and  with  the  hope  that  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment will  press  for  change  In  South  Korea, 
I  would  like  to  call  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House  to  Ambassador  White's 
Important  article; 
The  article  follows: 

Taiwan's  Lessons  for  South  Korea— and 
THE  United  States 
(By  Robert  E.  White) 
Sturdy,   cohesive,   democratic   movements 
are  challenging  closed  political  systems  in 
Taiwan    and    South    Korea.    The    United 
States  has  a  legitimate  role  in  urging  these 
Asian   allies   toward  democracy   if  only   to 
avoid  the  instability  that  inexorably  arises 
when  basic  rights  of  citizens  are  denied. 

On  Taiwan,  with  US  encouragement,  the 
ruling  Kuomintang  is  moving  hesitantly 
toward  the  modernizing  of  that  country's 
archaic  political  structure.  Yet  in  South 
Korea,  where  the  presence  of  40.000  US 
troops  gives  us  enormous  leverage,  the 
Korean  people  see  our  policy  as  lending  un- 
critical support  to  a  military  regime  deter- 
mined to  keep  power  through  intimidation 
and  manipulation  of  the  electoral  process. 

In  1971,  President  Richard  Nixon's  recog- 
nitior  of  Communist  China  erased  the  Re- 
public of  China  from  the  political  map  of 
the  world.  The  logical  consequence  of  this 
action  should  have  been  the  emergence  of  a 
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free  and  Independent  Taiwan.  This  has  not 
happened.  In  good  part  because  the  aging 
clique  of  leaders  who  fled  the  mainland 
with  Gen.  Chiang  Kai-shek  and  occupied 
Taiwan  cling  stubl)omly  to  the  illusion  that 
they  represent  the  only  true  government  of 
China.  The  fiction  that  Taiwan  forms  only  a 
small  portion  of  the  Kuomintang's  domain 
impedes  the  Taiwanese  from  exercising 
their  right  of  self-determination. 

Nevertheless,  an  unspoken  and  common- 
sense  accond  is  in  the  making  between  pro- 
gressive forces  in  the  government  and  the 
opposition.  The  dissidents  play  down  the  ul- 
timate question  of  independence  and  in- 
stead concentrate  on  issues  such  as  an  end 
to  martial  law  and  respect  for  human  rights. 
In  exchange,  the  younger,  more  progressive 
forces  inside  the  Kuomintang  are  moving  to 
open  up  the  political  process.  Both  groups 
know  that  within  a  few  years  those  bom  on 
Taiwan  will  assume  complete  control  of  the 
country. 

One  month  ago,  the  citizens  of  Taiwan 
voted  in  legislative  elections.  Opposition 
candidates  received  an  encouraging  35  per- 
cent of  the  vote. 

Dr.  You  Ching.  a  founder  of  the  newly 
formed  Democratic  Progressive  Party,  be- 
lieves people  will  begin  to  give  massive  sup- 
port to  antigovemment  candidates  because 
they  know  their  best  protection  against 
abuses  of  power  by  the  Kuomintang  de- 
pends on  the  emergence  of  an  opposition 
force  witb  enough  popular  backing  to 
enable  it  to  stand  up  to  the  government. 

The  American  Institute  on  Taiwan,  which 
functions  as  our  embassy  in  everything  but 
name,  gives  clear,  unambiguous  support  to 
progressive  forces  both  of  the  government 
and  the  opposition.  At  least  partially  in  re- 
sponse to  US  influence,  the  Kuomintang  ap- 
pears reader  to  grant  official  recognition  to 
the  Democratic  Progressive  Party,  to  lift 
martial  law,  and  to  advance  its  timetable  for 
an  overhaul  of  the  entire  political  system. 

No  such  sense  of  purpose  and  direction  is 
evident  in  our  relations  with  South  Korea. 
Whenever  popular  forces  try  to  demon- 
strate the  mass  support  their  movement 
enjoys.  Seoul  responds  with  wild  charges, 
riot-controil  squads,  arrests,  beatings,  and 
torture.  IB  October,  President  Chun  Doo 
Hwan  attacked  those  agitating  for  demo- 
cratic change  as  "radical  leftists"  and  false- 
ly accused  the  leaders  of  having  links  to 
North  Korean  communism.  In  later  Novem- 
ber, the  government  was  forced  to  put 
70,000  military  police  into  the  streets  of 
Seoul  to  prevent  the  opposition  from  stag- 
ing a  massive  peaceful  rally  in  favor  of 
direct  presidential  elections.  Responding  to 
these  frequent  and  flagrant  violations  of 
human  dignity  and  respect  for  law,  Stephen 
Cardinal  Kim  stated  that  in  South  Korea 
today  "political  power  is  so  abused,  our  con- 
stitution so  disregarded,  that  we  must 
define  the  situation  as  an  emergency." 

Cardinal  Kim  does  not  exaggerate.  An 
odious  military  regime  with  no  claim  to  le- 
gitimacy and  a  popular  well-led  opposition 
are  on  a  collision  course.  The  people  of 
Korea  are  fed  up  with  military  rule.  In  1988. 
they  want  to  elect  as  president  a  political 
leader  who  can  guarantee  respect  for  law, 
freedom  otf  press,  freedom  of  assembly,  and 
the  right  of  citizens  to  form  labor  unions 
and  other  associations.  Mr.  Chun's  military 
clique  appears  determined  to  retain  control 
by  imposing  a  concocted  parliamentary 
system  that  would  frustrate  the  popular 
will. 

In  Taiwtui.  both  the  government  and  the 
democratic  opposition  l>elieve  US  policy  ad- 


vances their  interests.  In  South  Korea,  how- 
ever, the  Reagan  administration  ignores  a 
cardinal  rule  of  diplomacy:  "Always  stay  in 
with  the  outs."  The  two  most  popular  demo- 
cratic leaders  in  Korea,  Kim  Dae  Jung  and 
Kim  Young  Sam,  have  repeatedly  expressed 
their  willingness  to  sit  down  with  President 
Chun  and  his  policymakers  to  try  to  seek  a 
solution.  In  many  countries  where  the  US 
exercises  important  influence,  our  ambassa- 
dors have  provided  a  neutral  meeting 
ground,  where,  under  the  cover  of  large  dip- 
lomatic receptions,  government  and  opposi- 
tion figures  can  talk  to  each  other. 

Not  in  South  Korea.  James  Lilly,  the  new 
US  ambassador,  has  carried  on  the  lamenta- 
ble policy  of  his  predecessor  and  has  not 
met  with  the  two  Mr.  Kims. 

If  the  US  expects  the  Korean  people  to 
value  our  concern  for  their  security,  then,  in 
the  words  of  Kim  Dae  Jung,  "they  must 
have  something  to  secure,  to  defend:  democ- 
racy, freedom,  justice,  and  human  dignity." 

In  its  present  isolation,  the  Chun  regime 
can  be  counted  on  to  continue  its  dangerous 
and  mistaken  course  of  heightening  ten- 
sions in  order  to  justify  repression. 

This  course  will  inexorably  lead  to  con- 
frontation and  violence  that  could  yield  tar- 
gets of  opportunity  for  our  enemies.  A 
strong  signal  from  the  US  that  the  govern- 
ment must  restore  freedom  of  the  press  and 
assembly  and  establish  dialogue  with  the 
opposition  is  long  overdue. 
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credit  crisis.  It  makes  little  sense  now  to  sup- 
port a  polk^y  which  actually  puts  a  freeze  on 
credit  when,  with  a  little  adjustment,  we  can 
tum  an  obstacle  Into  a  tool  for  progress. 


FARM  CREDIT  CRISIS 


HON.  BERYL  ANTHONY,  JR. 

OF  ARKANSAS 
IN  THE  HODSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  18,  1987 

Mr.  ANTHONY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  in- 
troducing legislation  to  correct  a  problem  that 
the  administration  has  refused  to  address,  one 
which  they  have  created,  and  one  which 
threatens  the  availability  of  farm  credit  In  rural 
America. 

Farmers  across  this  country  are  facing  an 
economy  whch  allows  them  extremely  slim 
margins  of  profit  in  their  operations.  Regard- 
less of  the  comnrrodlty,  participation  In  USDA 
programs  has  become  vital  for  the  average 
farm  to  show  a  positive  cash-flow.  This  must 
be  done  through  the  mechanism  of  USDA 
price  supports  and  deficiency  payments. 

In  1986,  the  administration  t>egan  using 
commodity  certlfrcates  to  supplement  cash 
deficiency  payments.  As  long  as  the  payments 
were  In  cash,  they  were  assignable,  arnj  farm- 
ers and  lenders  could  use  them  as  collateral 
so  that  the  farmer  could  secure  a  farm  loan. 
Since  the  certificates  are  not  assignable,  lend- 
ers are  experiencir^  an  evaporation  of  their 
security,  and  the  farmer,  In  effect,  has  lost  a 
valuable  sisset  in  his  credit  portfolk). 

My  legislation  would  require  that  notice  be 
given  to  a  secured  lender  at  the  time  the 
farmer  conveyed  his  or  her  certificate  to  a 
third  party.  In  no  way  will  this  bill  restrict  the 
optk>n  whk:h  the  farmer  has  to  market  the 
certifk^te  in  the  manner  best  suited  to  the 
market  cortditk>ns  at  that  time. 

I  believe  this  compromise  legislation  will  not 
only  protect  Vhe  lender  and  the  farmer,  but  ac- 
tually increase  the  value  of  the  certifk»te  by 
expaiHling  its  use.  Farm  commentators  around 
this  country  recognize  \haX  we  are  in  a  farm 


AMERICAN  SOKOL  POUNDING 


HON.  WILLIAM  0.  LIPINSKI 

or  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOTTSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  18,  1987 

Mr.  LIPINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
salute  the  Czechosk>vak-Amerk»n  Sokol  gym- 
nastic, educational,  and  cultural  organization 
and  point  out  to  my  feltow  Members  that  last 
Sunday  marked  the  122d  year  this  great  Insti- 
tutk>n  has  been  In  existence. 

Founded  in  1865  by  Czech  immigrant  Mlros- 
lav  Tyrs,  \!t\e  American  Sokol  movement  has 
and  continues  to  be  dedicated  to  physk^l  fit- 
ness and  a  staunch  belief  in  democracy  and 
freedom.  Today,  59  active  units  in  22  States 
with  16,500  members  age  3  to  60  not  only 
take  part  in  gymnastic  exercises  and  competi- 
tions but  share  a  common  Czech  heritage 
through  historical  and  cultural  events.  As  a 
lestinrrony  to  the  excellence  in  training  the 
Sokol  affords,  Jim  Hartung  and  Phil  Cohoy, 
from  Sokol  Omaha,  were  members  of  the  gold 
medal-wlnning  1984  U.S.  Olympic  gymnastic 
team. 

One  of  my  staff  members  belonged  to 
Sokol  Slavsky  located  In  Berwyn,  IL,  and  told 
me  of  the  healthy  feeling  of  competition,  cam- 
raderie,  and  patriotism  the  organization  In- 
stilled in  Its  members.  As  cochairman  of  the 
Democratic  Council  on  Ethnic-Americans,  I  am 
proud  to  represent  the  national  headquarters 
of  the  Sokol  and  can  t)ear  witness  to  the 
strong  sense  of  community  It  has  brought  to 
Berwyn,  Cicero,  and  other  towns  in  my  district. 
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txiards,  and  has  been  a  strong  supporter  of 
the  Long  Beach  YMCA. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Gus  Walker  has  given  much  to 
the  business  and  phllanthropk:  life  of  this  city. 
He  believes  strongly  In  the  strer>gth  and  future 
of  the  community,  and  Long  Beach  is  fortu- 
nate to  have  such  a  man  as  its  citizen. 

My  wife,  Lee,  and  1  join  in  commerHling  arxl 
congratulabng  Gus  Walker  on  this  special  oc- 
caskxi.  We  wish  him,  his  four  sons,  Rk^hard, 
Kenneth,  Donald,  and  Davk);  his  daughter, 
Beverly;  ar>d  his  grarKlcfiiklren  and  great- 
grartdchlldren  continued  success  arxj  happi- 
ness In  the  years  ahead. 


A  CONGRESSIONAL  SALUTE  TO 
GUS  WALKER 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  18,  1987 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  an  honor 
for  me  to  pay  tribute  to  Gus  Walker,  a  lifetime 
resident  of  Long  Beach,  who  Is  l)eing  honored 
on  March  12,  1987,  by  the  Senior  Care  Action 
Network  Foundation  [SCAN]. 

Gus  was  born  June  25,  1899,  to  a  family 
who  had  settled  in  Long  Beach  In  1885  when 
Pine  Avenue,  where  the  Walker  family's  bank 
now  stands,  was  still  an  unoiled  street  lined 
with  hitching  posts  and  a  public  horse  trough. 
A  graduate  of  Long  Beach  Poly  High  School. 
Gus  started  worthing  at  Farmers  and  Mer- 
chants Bank,  the  family's  bank,  filling  in  for 
the  vacationing  janitor. 

During  Worid  War  1,  Gus  served  in  the 
United  States  Army  and  later  majored  in  agri- 
culture and  engineering  at  tt>e  University  of 
Southern  Califomia. 

Over  the  course  of  64  years  as  a  Long 
Beach  tinker,  Gus  has  served  as  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Califomia  Banker's  Association 
and  the  Rotary  Club  of  Long  Beach,  has  been 
an  active  member  of  many  civc  and  corporate 


THE  END  OF  AN  ERA 


HON.  DEAN  A.  GALLO 

OF  NEW  JEBSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REFRESENTATIVKS 

Wednesday,  February  18,  1987 

Mr.  GALLO.  Mr.  Speaker,  wt>en  an  irtdivkj- 
ual  dedicates  his  entire  life  to  public  sennce, 
his  decision  to  withdraw  from  ttve  publk:  arena 
IS  an  event  worthy  of  note. 

When  that  period  of  publk:  servKe  extends 
from  Its  beginnings  in  191 1  to  the  current  year 
of  1987.  then  the  Individual  deserves  the  rec- 
ognition of  his  peers  on  a  national  scale. 

Fourteen  Presidents  have  occupied  the 
Oval  Office  since  that  time. 

Henry  Sporting  first  entered  the  public  arena 
as  an  organizer  of  politk^al  torchlight  parades 
at  the  age  of  8. 

Morris  County  was  a  rural  county  with  sev- 
eral historic  communities  when  Henry  Speriing 
entered  public  life.  During  his  active  life  of 
public  service,  our  county  has  grown  and 
prospered. 

Henry  Sperling  t>egan  his  service  to  Morris 
County  in  1923  wf>en  he  joined  the  sheriff's 
department. 

During  his  27-year  career  within  the  sheriff's 
department,  Henry  Speriing  served  two  stints 
In  each  of  two  positions— sheriff  arnl  under- 
sheriff. 

His  law  enforcement  career  spanned  the 
Roaring  Twenties,  the  Great  Depression  and 
World  War  Two.  These  were  times  of  labor 
unrest,  prohibition  and  national  emergencies. 

In  1950,  Henry  Speriing  was  elected  to  the 
Moms  County  Board  of  Chosen  Freeholders, 
and  served  the  people  of  Morris  County  for  24 
years,  until  1974. 

Since  that  time,  Henry  Speriing  has  re- 
mained active  In  govemmental  and  political 
activities,  offering  his  experiences  from  his 
years  of  public  life  as  an  example  to  otfiers. 

With  his  retirement  from  the  Morris  County 
Municipal  Utilities  Authority,  Henry  Speriing 
has  retired  from  publk:  office,  but  he  will  never 
retire  from  his  commitment  to  public  service. 

His  retirement  from  the  MUA  truly  martcs  the 
end  of  an  era. 

A  60-Year  Era  Ends  as  Sperunc  Retires 
(By  Fred  Snowflack) 

Prom  public  hangings  to  routine  meetings 
of  the  Morris  County  Municipal  Utilities 
Authority.  Henry  Sperling  hasn't  missed 
much. 

Stay  around  for  more  than  six  decades 
that's  what  happens. 
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SkMriliic't  county  career,  which  be«an 
irtMO  be  lotned  ttie  ■heiUTs  deputment  in 
IMS,  quieUy  ended  last  Sunday  when  he  re- 
ricned  aa  a  member  of  the  ICUA. 

"An  end  of  an  era."  Is  how  Freeholder 
Alex  DeCraee  termed  Sperling's  departure 
tram  county  affairs. 

"Sure  It  Brakes  me  sad,"  said  the  84-year- 
old  Spariinc.  who  left  the  MX7A  for  health 
Tsasnns  Devite  his  ace  and  a  stroke  that 
makea  it  a  bit  difficult  for  him  to  get 
around.  Sperling's  humor  and  memory 
ressain  keen. 

A  tredMdder  from  1950  to  1974.  Sperling 
meaks  bluntly  about  today's  politicians.  "I 
like  the  okl  days  better,"  he  said  in  an  inter- 
view last  week  in  his  Mine  HIU  home. 
"There  was  not  so  much  Jealousy." 

"Today,  evnybody  wants  to  be  a  big  shot. 
They  throw  the  buIL" 

Sperling's  dvil  career  began  when  he  se- 
cured torches  from  the  railroad  for  political 
tordi-Ugbt  parades  in  his  native  Boonton. 

That  was  In  1911.  At  the  time,  Sperling 
was  8  years  old. 

In  1923.  he  was  appointed  a  sheriff's  offi- 
cer and  during  a  27-year  career  with  the  de- 
partment, Sperling  served  two  stints  each  as 
county  sheriff  and  undersherif  f . 

The  colorful  recollections  of  law  enforce- 
ment in  the  Roaring  '20s  seem  to  delight 
Sperting  the  most. 

He  says  he  saw  a  handful  of  public  hang- 
ings on  the  Oreen  in  Morristown.  "The 
people  would  come  with  their  horses  and 
wagons,  bring  their  lunch,  and  watch  the 
hanging."  Sperling  said. 

During  labor  strikes  in  the  '20s  and  '30s. 
Spo-Ung  said  average  citizens  had  to  be  dep- 
utlnd  to  help  keep  the  peace. 

Most  were  merchants  whose  businesses 
were  near  the  courthouse. 

"AlUioufh  It  was  ridiculous,  we  gave  them 
guns."  Sperling  said.  Luckily,  nobody  got 
shot" 

A  lifelong  Republican,  Sperling  doesn't 
carry  politics  too  far.  One  of  his  closest 
friends  is  James  Milonas,  a  Democaratic 
ooundlman  in  Dover  and  the  owner  of 
Three  Brothers  Restaurant,  where  Sperling 
has  breakfast  every  day. 

Sperling  recalls  when  as  a  freeholder. 
some  county  Republicans  told  him  he 
shouldn't  spend  so  much  time  socializing 
with  a  Democrat. 

"I  told  them  to  go  to  hell,"  Sperling  said. 

Milonas  was  a  boy  when  he  met  Sperling 
in  the  1930b.  When  Sperling  ran  for  sheriff, 
Milonas  rode  a  bike  to  distribute  Sperling's 
campaign  literature. 

"He's  got  a  dry  sense  of  humor,"  Milonas 
sakL  "Sometimes  you  think  he's  serious,  but 
he's  not" 

Bperiing  declined  to  highlight  any  single 
accomplishment  while  a  freeholder,  saying 
he  was  proud  of  his  entire  record. 

During  Sperling's  term,  the  country  ac- 
quired much  of  what  is  now  parkland.  As  he 
looks  to  the  future  ("Therell  be  houses  and 
condominiums  and  apartments  all  over  the 
place"),  he  says.  "At  least,  there'll  be  parks 
to  go  to." 

One  disappointment  of  his  tenure  wss  an 
inability  to  provide  a  new  reservoir  for  the 
county. 

"We  went  down  to  Washington  every  year 
and  nothing  happened."  he  said.  "Here  it  is, 
19t7.  and  they're  still  shaking  their  heads." 
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TRIBUTE  TO  ANTHONY  A 
(TONY)  ALLEN 


HON.  ROBERT  L  BADHAM 

or  CAUFORMIA 
IN  THZ  HOUSK  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  18.  1987 

Mr.  BADHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  would 
like  to  take  note  of  an  occasion  by  that  great 
Instilution  of  Southern  California,  the  city  of 
Hope,  wtiich  will  honor  Anthor^  A.  (Tony) 
Allen  on  March  19,  when  the  Orange  County 
Construction  Industries  Alliance  takes  offrcial 
recognition  of  the  many  fine  services  per- 
formed by  Tony  Allen  for  his  community. 

Tony  Allen,  who  during  his  1 1  years  as  part- 
ner with  Citation  Builders,  has  seen  the 
Tustkvbased  home  buHdIng  firm  become  one 
of  Southern  California's  leading  builders,  is  en- 
gaged in  home  buikiing  in  12  locatK>ns  In  Los 
Angeles,  San  Bernardino,  and  Riverside  Coun- 
ties. 

ANen  is  past  preskjent  of  both  the  Orange 
County  chapter  of  the  Buikjing  Industry  Asso- 
ciation and  the  Home  Builders'  Council,  is  a 
dire<:tor  of  the  Building  Irxiustry  Associatkin  of 
Southern  California  and  a  trustee  of  their  Con- 
sortium Trust.  Allen  also  serves  on  the  Advi- 
sory Committee  for  Saddlet>ack  College  Con- 
structnn  Technokigy. 

In  addition  to  the  outstanding  record  which 
Tony  Allen  has  made  In  the  buikJing  industry, 
he  has  served  his  community  in  other  ways. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  special  gifts  committee 
and  Center  Corps  for  the  Orange  County  Per- 
fonring  Arts  Center,  the  Center  Club,  the  fra- 
ternity of  the  PAC,  the  552  Qub  of  Hoag  Hos- 
pital of  Newport  Beach,  the  Newport  Beach 
Art  Museum,  the  Associates  and  the  Cardinal 
and  Goki  at  the  University  of  Southern  Califor- 
nia. 

Tony  Allen  has  a  business  administratran 
degree  from  USC,  is  a  life  member  of  Sigma 
Chi  social  fraternity.  He  makes  his  home  in 
Corona  del  Mar,  CA,  whk:h  Is  in  the  40th  Con- 
greaeional  District,  which  I  have  the  honor  to 
reprosent.  Tony's  wife,  Ginger,  and  their 
daughter,  Tracy  join  him  there,  while  a  son 
and  daughter-in-law.  Scott  and  Janis  Allen, 
live  In  nearby  Irvine. 

As  I  have  sakj  so  many  times  from  this 
Houge  floor,  I  have  the  greatest  admiratkin 
and  respect  for  those  wfio  serve  their  commu- 
nity end  return  to  their  fellow  citizens  a  part  of 
wtiat  they  have  gained  from  tfieir  own  commu- 
nity. Such  a  person  is  Tony  Allen. 


MR.  GORBACHEV.  DO  YOU 
REALLY  WANT  PEACE? 


HON.  WM.  S.  BROOMFIELD 

OF  MICHIGAN 
tN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  18,  1987 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  Mr.  Gor- 
bachev taity  wants  peace,  wtiy  does  he 
oppose  SDI,  a  purely  defensive  system?  Why 
is  ho  trying  to  stop  a  dearly  protective  effort? 
Why  is  he  critKal  of  a  protect  that  can  free  the 
planet  of  nuclear  weapons?  Why  use  clever 
propaganda  ploys  to  undermine  a  program 
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that  can  rU  ttie  worid  of  mutually  assured  de- 
struction? 

Recently,  the  Kremlin  launched  another 
pubic  reittions  offensive  in  Moscow  at  the 
Moscow  Forum  for  a  Nudear-Free  Worid. 
Hundreds  of  peace  activists  and  others  were 
invited  to  hear  the  Soviet  leader  attack  SOI. 
Few  of  the  guests  noted,  however,  that  Mr. 
Gorbachev  failed  to  mentkxi  that  the  Soviet 
Unkxi  has  its  own  Strategic  Defertse  Program. 
While  he  (ritKtzed  a  broader  interpretatnn  of 
the  ABM  Treaty,  he  forgot  to  note  that  the  So- 
viets may  have  violated  that  treaty.  The  Kras- 
ryjyarsk  radar  site  apparently  slippied  his  mind. 
When  that  unit  was  built  the  Soviets  must 
have  fiad  in  mind  a  very  txoad  interpretatton 
of  that  tregty. 

Now  is  the  time  for  Mr.  Gorbachev  to  stop 
the  publk:  relations  offensive.  Peace  cannot 
be  won  by  Hollywood  shovvmanship  or  a 
media  blitj.  Progress  can  only  t)e  made  t>y  se- 
rious negotiations  far  away  from  the  bright 
lights  of  the  media.  This.  Mr.  Gort>achev.  is 
how  we  wll  have  peace. 


NEW  MEXICANS  TO  IMPROVE 
HEALTH  BY  REDUCING  WEIGHT 


HON.  BILL  RICHARDSON 

OF  NEW  KXXICO 
IN  THf:  HOUSE  or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  18,  1987 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
today  to  highlight  the  important  efforts  of  an 
organization  in  my  district,  HealthNet  Health- 
Net  Is  codiprised  of  thousands  of  New  Mexi- 
cans that  are  trying  to  pull  together  to  lose 
weight  and  help  reduce  heart  disease  through 
health  edtx:atk>n.  This  group  is  an  excellent 
example  tor  ttie  rest  of  the  country  and  I 
would  encourage  my  colleagues  to  read  the 
attached  grtnle  from  the  New  York  Times  on 
HealthNet  I  am  sure  that  my  colleagues  will 
want  to  join  me  in  giving  our  full  support  to 
their  efforts  to  tose  weight  and  improve  the 
health  of  tiousands  of  New  Mexicans. 

New  M^icans  Sekkxng  Hkalth  Through 
Thimnkss 

Albuqiterquz,  NM,  January  17.— New 
Mexicans  are  trying  to  shed  as  much  as 
200,000  pounds  by  the  end  of  March  as  part 
of  the  nation's  first  statewide  campaign  to 
reduce  heart  disease  through  health  educa- 
tion. 

The  project.  Eat  Right  New  Mexico,  is  the 
start  of  a  10-year  effort  to  alter  the  eating, 
exercise  and  smoking  habits  of  the  state's 
residents.  The  program  is  sponsored  by 
HealthNet,  a  non-profit  New  Mexico  health 
education  organization. 

In  a  registration  drive  that  l>egan  Monday 
for  the  program,  HealthNet  enrolled  about 
10,000  people.  Bruce  Leonard,  executive  di- 
rector of  HealthNet,  said  that  the  major 
winter  storm  that  hit  the  region  Thursday 
held  down  the  number  of  participants.  He 
said  registration  would  continue  at  some 
sites  into  next  week,  with  the  hope  of  gain- 
ing about  10,000  more  participants. 

The  program  opened  this  week  with 
weigh-ins  at  more  than  200  registration  sites 
in  scliools.  workplaces,  an  Albuquerque  su- 
permarket chain  and  on  all  Indian  reserva- 
tions. Another  weigh-in  at  the  sites  in  the 
week  of  March  23-29  will  end  the  program. 
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Participants  can  expect  to  lose  5  to  10 
pounds  if  they  follow  the  program's  guide- 
lines, says  Sally  Moore,  HealthNet's  assist- 
ant director.  When  participants  registered 
and  weighed  in,  they  received  tips  on  avoid- 
ing fatty  meats  and  eating  more  fruits  and 
vegetables  as  weU  as  increasing  their 
amount  of  exercise. 

Although  weight  loss  is  an  incentive,  the 
primary  objective  of  Eat  Right  New  Mexico 
is  to  reduce  cholesterol  levels.  "We're  asking 
people  to  make  a  life  style  change  in  the 
way  they  eat,"  said  Ms.  Moore.  If  they 
follow  the  diet,  it  will  help  them  prevent 
heart  disease." 

In  response  to  the  Eat  Right  program, 
weight-loss  competitions  have  t>een  orga- 
nized around  the  state.  At  Zuni  Pueblo,  in 
western  New  Mexico,  eight  teams  of  50 
members  each  will  square  off  in  a  competi- 
tion that  combines  Eat  Right  New  Mexico 
with  a  project  to  control  diabetes,  which  is  a 
particular  problem  among  native  Americans 
Cassio  Inc.,  a  New  Jersey  watch  company, 
has  donated  50  watches  for  the  winners. 

COMPETITION  GRKAT  MOTIVATOR 

"Many  people  who  have  done  weight  con- 
trol have  found  that  competition  is  a  great 
motivator,"  said  Bob  Wilson,  a  doctor  who  is 
director  of  the  diabetes  control  program  for 
the  Zuni  Public  Health  Service  HospiUl. 

On  Monday,  at  Sandia  National  Laborato- 
ries here,  a  steady  stream  of  employees 
stepped  on  the  scales  of  employees  stepped 
on  the  scales,  some  grumbling  about  how 
they  had  overeaten  over  the  holidays. 
HealttiNet  chose  this  week  to  begin  the 
campaign  because  people  tend  to  gain 
weight  over  the  Christmas  season. 

Connie  Soto,  a  53-year-old  secretary  who 
said  she  was  30  pounds  overweight,  said  she 
would  try  to  change  a  lifelong  habit  of 
eating  at  irregular  times.  "Right  now.  I  eat 
whenever  I  get  around  to  it,"  she  said. 
"Also,  when  I  skip  meals.  I  eat  more." 

Nancy  Pruett  needs  to  take  off  11  pounds. 
The  38-year-old  systems  analyst  said  she 
signed  up  for  Eat  Right  New  Mexico  be- 
cause "these  kinds  of  structured  things 
help,"  adding,  "I  like  to  have  forms  to  fill 
out  to  show  me  to  be  careful  about  what 
I  am  eating." 

INTRODUCE  VARIETY  TO  DIET 

New  Mexico  has  some  barriers  to  its  ef- 
forts to  lower  heart  disease.  For  instance, 
while  nutritionists  recommend  eating  less 
red  meat,  eastern  New  Mexico  is  cattle 
country  and  beef  is  an  important  part  of  the 
diet. 

"We're  not  saying,  'don't  eat  beef.'"  said 
Ms.  Moore.  "We're  saying.  Look  at  the  por- 
tion size  and  introduce  variety  to  your  diet.' 
We  need  to  be  more  sensitive  to  their  indus- 
try and  their  way  of  life. 

Also  Hispanics,  who  made  up  one-third 
percent  of  the  state's  population,  are  more 
obese  than  the  general  population  according 
to  a  recent  study  at  the  University  of  San 
Antonio.  Another  San  Antonio  study  shows 
that  Hispanics  use  preventive  health  serv- 
ices less  than  the  general  population,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Leonard. 

GOOD  FACILITIES  NEGATED 

New  Mexico  has  good  health  care  facili- 
ties, according  to  Ms.  Moore,  but  she  said 
such  facilities  were  negated  by  bad  health 
habits  that  resulted  from  a  lack  of  educa- 
tion about  nutrition. 

Ids.  Moore  said  Eat  Right  New  Mexico  was 
the  first  sUtewide  appUcation  of  findings 
from  the  Stanford  Heart  Disease  Prevention 
Program,  which  in  the  1970's  conducted  a 
five-year  study  in  five  California  cities  to 
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reduce  heart  disease  through  health  educa- 
tion. While  the  results  of  the  study  are  still 
being  monitored,  the  program  did  achieve  a 
15  percent  reduction  in  the  risk  of  cardio- 
vascular disease  in  three  California  commu- 
nities, according  to  an  official  of  the  pro- 
gram. 

The  Stanford  Center  for  Research  in  Dis- 
ease Prevention  has  provided  HealthNet 
with  technical  assistance  and  educational 
materials  for  Eat  Right  New  Mexico. 

The  Eat  Right  program  is  HealthNet's 
opening  campaign  in  a  long-term  coronary 
health  project,  according  to  Mr.  Leonard.  In 
addition  to  the  nutrition  campaign,  Health- 
Net  will  sponsor  a  10-week  fitness  program 
in  the  spring  and  a  no-smoking  campaign 
that  will  begin  in  the  fall. 

HealthNet.  which  obtains  its  financing 
from  corporate  contributions  and  grants, 
plans  to  repeat  the  nutrition,  fitness  and  an- 
tismoking  campaigns  at  the  same  time  of 
year,  every  year  for  the  next  nine  years. 


HAZARDOUS  TO  YOUR  HEALTH 


HON.  WILLIAM  E.  DANNEMEYER 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  18.  1987 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.   Mr.  Speaker,  I  com- 
mend the  following  article  to  my  colleagues. 
[Prom  the  National  Review.  Jan.  30.  1987] 
Hazardous  to  Your  Health 
(By  Wayne  Lutton) 
Recent  developments  on  the  AIDS  front 
are  not  encouraging.  In  late  October.  77ie 
New  England  Journal  of  Medicine  reported 
that  the  AIDS  virus  can  cause  new  types  of 
fatal  diseases  by  infecting  patients  already 
carrying  a  related  virus.  In  November,  the 
discovery  of  two  new  AIDS-causing  viruses 
was  revealed,  troth  of  which  can  escape  de- 
tection  by   the   existing   AIDS   blood  test 
(.New  York  Times,  Nov.  7  and  Nov.  30.  1986). 
And  the  Journal  of  the  American  Medical 
Association  reported  that,  despite  explicit 
notification  that  they  should  not  donate 
blood,  some  "high-risk"  AIDS  carriers  are 
still  doing  so. 

Strictly  speaking,  it  is  no  longer  accurate 
to  refer  to  AIDS  as  simply  an  "immune-defi- 
ciency" disease,  since  the  viruses  can  attack 
not  only  immune-system  (T)  cells,  but  also 
neural  cells  in  the  brain.  As  the  AIDS  virus 
mutates,  it  will  be  able  to  infect  any  cell  in 
the  body  where  a  specific  surface  receptor 
protein  is  present  (Cell.  Nov.  7.  1986). 

And  while  the  public  is  l)elng  assured  that 
an  AIDS  vaccine  may  he  only  five  years 
away,  medical  researchers  believe  thai  if 
therapeutic  drugs  are  developed,  drug-resist- 
ant straii\s  of  the  AIDS  viruses  will  emerge. 
Dr.  David  Cohn  of  Denver  Disease  Control 
advises  that  "it's  basically  unrealistic "  to 
talk  about  a  cure  for  AIDS:  "Because  of  the 
unusual  way  the  AIDS  virus  multiplies 
within  the  lymph  cells,  every  case  can  po- 
tentially he  a  different  strain." 

77ie  Surgeon  General's  Report  on  AIDS 
was  released  on  October  22.  1986.  and  imme- 
diately elicited  warm  praise  from  the  New 
York  Times,  Time,  and  Newsweek.  It  was 
met  by  a  chorus  of  approval  from  77ie  Advo- 
cate and  other  leaders  of  the  homosexual 
"conrniunity."  Jeff  Levi,  executive  director 
of  the  National  Gay  and  Lesbian  Task 
Force,  gushed.  "I  thought  it  was  very  good. 
It  takes  a  responsible  and  important  posi- 
tion in  favor  of  education  ...  It  is  not  ho- 
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mophobic."  And  Gil  Gerald,  director  of  the 
National  Coalition  of  Black  Lesbians  and 
Gays,  admitted  that  he  was  "very,  very 
pleasantly  surprised." 

Conservatives  who  have  applauded  Dr. 
Koop's  previous  public  stands  on  abortion. 
Baby  Doe.  and  cigarette  smoking  are  likely 
to  experience  a  deep  sense  of  dismay- 
indeed  of  betrayal — once  they  become  famil- 
iar with  his  work  on  AIDS.  The  Report  con- 
tains a  number  of  serious  factual  errors  and 
omissions.  Koop's  so-called  strategy  for  con- 
taining AIDS — a  combination  of  sex  educa- 
tion for  children  and  the  use  of  condoms- 
has  the  potential  for  causing  incalculable 
harm.  Limitations  of  space  permit  the  cita- 
tion of  only  a  few  Instances: 

"Although  the  AIDS  virus  has  been  found 
in  tears  and  saliva,  no  instance  of  transmis- 
sion from  these  body  fluids  has  been  report- 
ed." 

Dr.  Jerome  Groopman  of  Harvard  and  Dr. 
Robert  Gallo  of  the  National  Cancer  Insti- 
tute (and  the  codiscoverer  of  the  original 
AIDS  virus)  reported  in  a  leading  British 
medical  journal.  The  Lancet  (Dec.  22/29. 
1984  [!])  that  saliva  was  the  mode  of  trans- 
mission from  a  man  with  transfusion-ac- 
quired AIDS  to  his  wife.  Dr.  William  Hasel- 
tine  of  Harvard  Medical  School  remarked: 
"Anyone  who  tells  us  categorically  that 
AIDS  is  not  contracted  by  saliva  is  not  tell- 
ing you  the  truth"  (New  York  Times,  March 
18.  1986). 

"There  is  no  danger  of  AIDS-virus  infec- 
tion from  visiting  a  doctor,  dentist,  hospi- 
tal, hairdresser,  or  beautician.  .  .  .  You 
may  have  wondered  why  your  dentist  wears 
gloves  and  perhaps  a  mask  when  treating 
you.  This  does  not  mean  that  he  has  AIDS  or 
that  he  thinks  you  do.  He  is  protecting  you 
and  himself  from  hepatitis,  common  colds  or 
/Zu"  (pp.  22-23). 

A  definite  danger  exists  of  AIDS  infection 
from  any  health-care  provider  engaging  in 
invasive  procedures.  On  November  15.  1985. 
and  again  on  April  11.  1986.  the  federal  Cen- 
ters for  Disease  Control  (CDC)  issued  rec- 
ommendations for  preventing  transmission 
of  AIDS  between  dentists  and  their  pa- 
tients, including  the  wearing  of  gloves  and 
masks.  These  recommendations  have  been 
widely  adopted. 

"Everyday  living  does  not  present  any  risk 
of  infection.  You  cannot  get  AIDS  from 
casual  social  contact"  (p.  21).  "We  know 
that  family  members  living  vnth  individuals 
who  have  the  AIDS  virus  do  not  become  in- 
fected except  through  seiual  contact"  <p. 
13). 

Dr.  Koop  issued  the  above  statement  more 
than  a  month  after  the  second  documented 
case  of  non-sexual  within-family  transmis- 
sion of  AIDS  was  reported  in  77ie  Lancet 
(Sept.  20.  1986). 

"'77ie  first  cases  of  AIDS  were  reported  in 
this  country  in  1981.  We  would  know  by 
now  if  AIDS  were  passed  by  casual  non- 
sexual contact"  ip.  5). 

"Couples  who  maintain  nutually  faithful 
monogamous  relationships  are  protected 
from  AIDS  through  sexual  transmission.  If 
you  have  been  faithful  for  at  least  five  years 
and  your  partner  has  been  faithful,  too,  nei- 
ther of  you  is  at  risk.  .  .  .  This  is  true  for 
both  heterosexual  and  homosexual  couples" 
(p.  16). 

Elsewhere  in  his  own  Report,  Koop  con- 
cedes that  "It  is  difficult  to  predict  the 
number  who  will  develop  ARC  [AIDS-relat- 
ed  complex]  or  AIDS  l)ecause  symptoms 
sometimes  take  as  long  as  nine  years  to 
show  up"  (p.  12:  emphasis  added).  Medical 
researchers  agree  that  the  AIDS  virus  ap- 
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pearad  In  the  UJB.  about  U  years  ago.  which 
to  wby  the  CDC  In  1985  asked  aU  males  who 
had  had  even  oae  homosexual  encounter 
within  the  previous  ten  years  not  to  donate 
blood.  RcMarcfaers  also  believe  that  the 
AII36  virus  may  Incubate  15  years,  or 
lancer,  before  the  onset  of  clinical  manifes- 
tatioos  of  disease.  As  Washington,  D.C.  neu- 
rologist Rldiard  Restak  cautioned,  "The  In- 
cubation period  is  sufficiently  lengthy  to 
east  doubt  on  any  proclamations,  no  matter 
how  seemingly  authoritative,  in  regard  to 
the  tranamlasibllity  of  the  illness." 

"Sowie  penonal  mearurea  are  adequate  to 
mfdn  protect  yourself  and  others  from  tn/ec- 
tUm  by  Me  AIDS  virvM.  ...  If  you  lest 
posiMve  or  if  yov  tugage  in  high-risk  activi- 
Hes  .  .  .  yon  must  protect  your  partner  by 
cUways  uHng  a  rubber  (condom)  during 
iMtart  to  finiilU  $exual  intercourse  (vagina 
or  reetmwU"  (p.  17). 

Fw  anyone  taking  his  advise,  the  conse- 
quences may  be  fataL  Condoms  can  break. 
They  fail  approximately  10  per  cent  of  the 
time  In  vaginal  intercourse.  During  rectual 
intercourse,  condoms  may  rupture  up  to 
half  the  time.  Such  devices  are  not  even 
guaranteed  to  prevent  pregancy.  By  advis- 
ing people  that  sex  is  safe  where  AIDS  is 
present— if  only  they  use  condoms— Dr. 
Koop  may  be  guilty  of  inducing  people  to 
engage  in  dangerous— perhaps  lethal— be- 
havim-.  Whether  or  not  Koop's  utterances 
constitute  criminal  negligence,  or  even  im- 
plicate him  as  an  accessory  to  murder,  is  an 
intriguing  legal  question. 

"Education  of  those  who  risk  infecting 
themselves  ix  infecting  others  is  the  only 
way  we  can  stop  the  spread  of  AIDS"  (p. 
14). 

"Education  about  AIDS  should  start  in 
early  elementary  school.  There  is  now  no 
doubt  that  we  need  sex  education  in  schools 
and  that  it  include  information  on  hetero- 
sexual and  homosexual  relationships"  (p. 
31). 

"We  are  fighting  a  disease,  not 
people  .  .  .  The  country  must  face  the  epi- 
demic as  a  unified  society.  We  must  fight 
the  spread  of  AIDS  while  at  the  same  time 
preserving  our  humanity  and  intimacy" 
(p.  8). 

It  Is  lunacy  to  suggest  that  the  AIDS  epi- 
demic will  be  stopped  by  educating  little 
children  In  the  exotica  of  homosexual  prac- 
tices. That's  on  a  par  with  combatting  the 
drug  scourge  by  acquainting  children  with 
all  the  "safe"  tactics  for  administering  nar- 
colcs  to  oneself. 

Homosexuals,  the  major  source  of  the 
AIDS  Infection,  are  still  engaging  in 
"unsafe"  sexual  practices  and  still  attempt- 
taig  to  make  blood  donations  (JAMA.  Sept. 
12.  1986).  The  McKuaick  Study  of  homosex- 
ual males  in  San  Francisco  reported  that  of 
the  24  per  cent  engaged  in  the  least  promis- 
cuity. 33  per  cent  admitted  to  oral/anal  con- 
tact. 41  per  cent  to  accepting  semen  in  their 
rectum,  and  52  per  cent  to  ingesting  semen 
in  the  last  thirty  days.  A  report  on  the 
sexual  activities  of  homosexuals  in  London 
revealed  that  38  per  cent  are  ingesting  feces, 
24  per  cent  are  engaging  in  sadomasochism, 
and  53  per  cent  are  engaging  in  rectal  inter- 
course with  an  average  of  about  three  part- 
ners a  month  (The  Lancet,  Nov.  1,  198S>— 
and  this  despite  thousands  of  deaths  and  in- 
tensive education  efforts. 

Puchologist  Paul  Cameron,  who  chairs 
the  Institute  for  the  Scientific  InvestigaUon 
of  Sexuality,  wonders.  "Why  would  anyone 
believe  that  'education  only  wUl  accomplish 
the  task?  Every  study  has  shown  homosex- 
uals exceptionaUy  well  informed  about  how 
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not  to  get  AIDS.  .  .  .  If  we  pursue  the 
'education  only'  option,  then  we  have  to 
bank  on  the  social  responsibility  and  self- 
control  of  the  very  ones  who  have  shown  no 
social  responsibility  or  self-control." 

A  British  expert  on  venereal  diseases.  Dr. 
John  Seale,  has  called  AIDS  "the  molecular 
biological  equivalent  of  the  nuclear  bomb" 
and  warns  that  "the  genetic  information 
contained  in  its  tiny  strip  of  RNA  has  sd\ 
that  is  needed  to  render  the  human  race  ex- 
tinct within  fifty  years."  In  the  face  of  such 
a  threat,  the  Reagan  Administration's  medi- 
cal specialist  has  issued  a  report  that  ot)- 
scures  the  true  dimensions  of  this  disease 
and  offers  no  real  program  for  effectively 
dealing  with  it.  AIDS  hsis  thus  become  the 
first  politically  protected  disease  in  history. 
Koop's  study  should  have  emblazoned 
across  its  cover:  "Warning!  the  surgeon  gen- 
eral^s  report  on  AIDS  may  be  hazardous  to 
your  health." 


EXPORT  OPPORTUNITY  IS 
MISSING  FROM  TRADE  DEBATE 


,     HON.  DEAN  A.  GALLO 

I  OF  NXW  JERSEY 

IW  THE  HOUSE  OV  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  18,  1987 

Mr.  GALLO.  Mr.  Spealter,  every  Member  of 
this  body  seems  to  agree  that  fair  trade,  under 
the  banner  of  competitiveness,  is  the  goal  of 
trad4  legislation  now  being  considered  by  vari- 
ous committees  of  the  House. 

This  is  an  issue  of  critical  importance  to 
every  American  who  is  currently  employed 
and  to  those  of  our  constituents  who  depend 
upon  job  creation  as  their  best  hope  for  em- 
ployment In  the  future. 

We  are  now  hearing  from  our  leadership 
that  speed  of  action  is  the  most  important 
consideration  with  regard  to  trade  legislation.  I 
feel  that  well  ttKXight  out  reform  is  more  pro- 
duct»/e  than  tt>e  speedy  passage  of  legislation 
that  does  not  address  our  real  needs  for  job 
creation. 

I  believe  the  trade  debate  has  failed  to 
focug  on  an  important  aspect  of  our  position 
in  international  trade.  The  debate  has  so  far 
focused  on  the  actions  of  our  trading  partners 
rathgr  than  on  our  own  performance. 

We  have  rret  put  erwugh  emphasis  on  what 
we  can  do  to  expand  our  own  exports.  Our 
export  potential  in  America  is  tremendous.  In 
New  Jersey  alone  we  have  thousands  of 
smal  to  medium  sized  tHjsinesses  that  are 
ripe  to  enter  the  international  market.  Histori- 
cally, however,  these  firms  have  lacked  the 
necessary  expertise  and  financial  resources  to 
export.  In  1982,  Congress  passed  the  Export 
Trading  Company  Act  to  encourage  ttie  for- 
mation of  export  trading  companies.  An  export 
trading  company  would  provide  export  trading 
sen/ces  to  U.S.  businesses  and  assume  the 
risk  associated  with  international  trade.  We 
need  to  expand  on  these  efforts. 

Tlie  causes  of  the  trade  deficit  run  deeper 
ttian  ctosed  markets  or  other  discriminatory 
actrans  t>y  our  trading  partners.  The  trade  defi- 
cit is  the  result  of  a  wide  range  of  factors,  in- 
cluding the  value  of  the  dollar  and  the  growth 
of  the  less  developed  countries,  as  well  as 
our  own  attitudes  about  intematkjnal  trade. 
For  too  long  Amencan  businesses  have  relied 
on  the  domestic  market  for  their  own  expan- 
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sion.  It  is  evklent  that  we  need  to  change  our 
attitudes.  We  need  to  broaden  our  horizons  to 
include  th«  Intematioruil  marketplace. 

I  belleva  there  is  some  merit  to  the  corx^em 
that  we  hgve  been  lax  In  enforcing  our  unfair 
trade  laws.  During  the  last  2  years,  however, 
the  Reagan  administratk)n  lias  t>egun  to  force- 
fully protect  our  tradirig  position  through  tough 
negotiatnns  with  other  nations  that  have  not 
afforded  is  a  level  playing  fiekl  in  the  area  of 
trade.  His  administration's  recent  successes 
against  the  unfair  trade  action  by  the  Europe- 
an Common  Market  and  other  trading  partners 
provide  e>4dence  of  this  tough  stand. 

We  need  to  backstop  the  President's  efforts 
t)y  creating  an  environment  that  is  helpful  and 
healthy  for  small  businesses  that  would  like  to 
expand  to  the  intematk>nal  marketplace. 

For  this  reason  I  have  created  the  Small 
Business  Export  Opportunity  task  force  made 
up  of  Federal  and  State  government  trade  ex- 
perts and  Ixjsiness  leaders  from  the  1 1th  Dis- 
trict of  New  Jersey  to  propose  congressional 
actnns  to  encourage  exports. 

The  first  challenge  for  task  force  members 
will  be  to  review  various  trade  bills  now  being 
debated  here  in  Washington.  In  additkin,  I  will 
work  with  memt>ers  of  my  task  force  over  a 
period  of  2  to  3  months  to  develop  broad- 
based  inifatlves  to  meet  the  needs  of  our 
small  businesses  who  would  like  to  export. 

As  1  of  12  Republnan  House  Memt>ers 
drafting  the  House  Republican  trade  ttill,  I  am 
committed  to  passage  of  a  trade  bill  that 
meets  these  goals. 

Small  busiriess  is  the  backtwne  of  our 
economy  and  creates  tfie  most  new  jobs.  We 
have  experienced  a  record  level  of  expansk>n 
by  small  tHJSinesses  in  many  parts  of  the 
country  during  the  last  several  years. 

We  need  to  build  on  this  enthusiasm. 

In  December,  I  sponsored  a  seminar  at  the 
Pk:atinny  Arserul  to  help  small  businesses 
compete  in  world  markets  and  in  efforts  to  win 
Government  contracts — 340  business  leaders 
attended. 

This  record  turnout  convinced  me  of  two 
things— we  must  expand  our  efforts  to  give 
small  businesses  the  tools  ttiey  need  to  com- 
pete and  we  must  redouble  our  efforts  to  draft 
a  realistic  trade  bill  in  Congress  that  promotes 
the  goals  of  competitiveness  ar>d  fairness. 

These  tlwo  elements — competitiveness  and 
fairness — must  t)e  Vna  cornerstones  of  our 
future  trade  potoies.  Cutting  through  redtape 
is  just  one  of  our  ctiallenges.  We  must  also 
cut  throu^  the  rhetoric  and  get  to  the  facts 
on  the  trade  issue. 

We  must  constantly  remind  ourselves  that 
issues  bemyq  debated  in  Washington  directly 
affect  the  future  of  our  economk:  growth  po- 
tential for  years  to  come.  In  the  area  of  trade, 
as  with  tfie  protection  of  our  environment,  our 
decisions  are  going  to  make  a  great  deal  of 
difference  in  our  lives  and  in  the  lives  of  our 
chikjren,  aB  well. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  conskler  a  similar 
approach  to  my  Export  Opportunity  task  force 
in  their  own  districts.  To  change  our  attitudes 
about  international  trade  we  need  to  charige 
attitudes  aK  the  grass  roots  level. 

And,  devetopment  of  a  positive  grass  roots 
campaign  to  promote  exports  must  begin  with 
positive  trgde  legislation  in  Congress. 
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TRIBUTE  TO  HORACE  HINSHAW 


HON.  TOM  LANTOS 

OP  CALIPORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  18,  1987 

Mr.  LANTOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  past  17 
years,  the  city  of  PacifKa.  CA,  has  greatly 
benefited  from  the  sensitivity,  devotion,  and 
publk:  sennce  of  Horace  Hinshaw.  A  dedicat- 
ed man  wtra  has  t>een  recognized  on  many 
occask>ns  for  outstanding  community  servrce, 
Horace  retired  recently  as  sports  editor  of  the 
weekly  Pactfk»  Tribune. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  call  to  your  at- 
tention and  to  tfie  attentk)n  of  this  House 
some  of  the  accomplishments  of  this  remarka- 
ble man.  In  1975,  wfiile  covering  the  sportng 
events  of  the  regkin,  Horace  helped  develop  a 
soccer  program  for  Pacifica.  Initially  it  t>egan 
with  an  enrollment  of  250  t>oys  and  giris,  but 
over  the  years  it  has  grown  to  the  point  that 
now  over  1,000  partk:ipate.  Mr.  Hinshaw  also 
served  on  Vhe  executive  board  of  the  Little 
League,  and  he  has  played  key  roles  in  the 
Bobby  Sox  Program  and  the  Catfralic  youth 
organizatran. 

The  annual  Pacifica  Fourth  of  July  10  kilo- 
meter run  owes  much  of  its  continued  suc- 
cess and  vitality  to  Horace  Hinshaw.  He  has 
used  his  weekly  column  in  the  Pacifka  Trib- 
une to  spark  interest  in  the  event  and  he  has 
helped  organize  tfie  annual  race,  which  bene- 
fits the  Pacifica  Parks  and  Recreation  Depart- 
ment. 

Horace  came  to  the  bay  area  when  he  was 
stationed  at  the  Preskjio  by  the  U.S.  Army, 
and  he  married  a  native  of  San  Francisco.  At 
the  completk>n  of  his  military  service,  Horace 
took  a  positkin  with  the  U.S.  Postal  Servk^. 
He  has  continued  in  that  profession,  and  at 
present  serves  as  manager  of  communna- 
tnns  for  the  bay  area  Postal  Servk:e. 

In  1969  Horace  arxj  his  wife,  Marion,  nxived 
to  Pacifk:a.  Tfiey  t>ecame  community  leaders 
during  a  period  wtien  Pacifica  was  beginning 
to  emerge.  In  recognitkin  of  his  efforts. 
Horace  Hinshaw  was  named  "Volunteer  of  the 
Year"  in  1979.  Eartier  this  year,  he  received 
the  highest  honor  of  the  Bay  Area  Parks  and 
Recreatk>n  Commissk>r)er's  and  Board  Mem- 
ber's CourKil — a  special  citation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Horace  Hinshaw  is  a  truly 
dedk:ated,  committed,  and  publk:-spirited  citi- 
zen. The  community  of  Pacifka  is  fortunate, 
indeed,  to  have  benefited  from  his  long  and 
devoted  sennce  to  sports  and  to  community 
recreatkxi  programs.  I  am  delighted  to  join  in 
paying  tribute  to  him  on  the  occask>n  of  his 
retirement  as  sports  editor  of  tf>e  Pacifka  Trit>- 
une. 
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UNITED  STATES  ADJUSTS  FOR- 
EIGN POLICY  TO  REFLECT 
NEW  ZEALAND  CHOICE  TO 
REDUCE  STATUS  FROM  ALLY 
TO  FRIEND 


HON.  WM.  S.  BROOMFIELD 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  18,  1987 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  despite 
New  Zealand's  security  obligations  to  the 
United  States  under  the  Australia-New  Zea- 
land-United States  [ANZUS]  Security  Treaty 
which  entered  into  force  in  1952,  New  Zea- 
land has  refused  to  permit  United  States  Navy 
ships  to  enter  New  Zealand  ports.  Since  Feb- 
ruary 1985,  New  Zealand  has  t>anned  such 
ships  tiecause  they  might  carry  nuclear  weap- 
ons. 

As  necessary  and  proportk>nate  response 
to  New  Zealand's  breach  of  its  security  obliga- 
tions to  the  United  States  by  the  port  ban,  the 
United  States  suspended  its  security  obliga- 
tons  to  New  Zealand  in  August  1986.  Recent- 
ly, the  United  States  notified  New  Zealand 
that,  in  consequence  of  New  Zealand's  ban 
on  United  States  Navy  ships,  the  United 
States  will  not  renew  the  soon-to-expire  mili- 
tary logistical  support  agreement  between  the 
two  countries. 

Although  the  United  States  and  New  Zea- 
land en]oy,  and  will  continue  to  enjoy,  close 
economk;  and  cultural  ties,  the  two  countries 
no  longer  enjoy  close  security  ties,  t>y  New 
Zealand's  choice.  The  United  States  is  in  the 
process  of  adjusting  its  foreign  polkry  and  its 
law  to  reflect  New  Zealand's  decisk>n  to  aban- 
don the  obligations  of  an  ally  and  instead  to 
assume  the  lesser  obligations  of  a  friendly 
country. 

On  Fet>ruary  2,  1986,  the  United  States  in- 
formed New  Zealand  that  the  United  States 
will  neither  renew  nor  renegotiate  the  agree- 
ment known  as  the  MemorarKlum  of  Urnier- 
starvling  on  Logistk^al  Support  which  provkles 
for  mutual  military  logistkal  support.  That 
agreement  expires  on  June  21,  1987.  Since 
New  Zealand  and  the  United  States  no  longer 
have  security  obligatk>ns  to  each  other,  there 
is  rK>  longer  a  need  for  a  logistical  support 
agreement  designed  to  Implement  such  obli- 
gations. 

The  U.S.  Government  explained  its  decision 
on  ending  the  logistical  support  anangement 
as  folk>ws: 

Allowing  the  "Memorandum  of  Under- 
standing" to  lapse  will  bring  the  logistics  ar- 
rangements into  accord  with  the  suspension 
of  the  U.S.  security  commitment  to  New 
Zealand.  The  U.S.  regrets  having  to  take 
this  action.  However,  the  continuation  of 
the  Government  of  New  Zealand's  policy  of 
denying  normal  access  to  U.S.  ships  and  air- 
craft left  the  U.S.  with  no  acceptable  alter- 
native. 

In  making  tfie  decisk>n  on  the  logistKS 
agreement,  the  United  States  Government 
also  emphasized  New  Zealand's  new,  lesser 
status  as  a  friend,  but  not  an  ally: 

Consistent  with  the  current  defense  rela- 
tionship between  the  U.S.  and  New  Zealand. 
New  Zealand  will  continue  to  be  offered 
those  foreign  military  sales  customer  rights 
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normally  accorded  by  the  U.S.  to  friendly. 
non-allied  luitions. 

On  the  opening  day  of  ttie  current  Con- 
gress, I  introduced  the  New  Zealand  Mflitary 
Preference  Eliminatkjn  Act  (H.R.  85)  to  adjust 
New  Zealand's  status  urxler  the  Arms  Export 
Control  Act  and  ttie  Foreign  Assistance  Act  o( 
1 961  from  that  of  an  allied  country  to  ttiat  of  a 
friendly  country.  The  legislaton  strikes  New 
Zealand  from  the  list  of  allies— NATO  coun- 
tries, Japan,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand— erv 
titled  to  preferential  treatment  under  tfiose 
acts.  Like  tf>e  United  States  decision  to  let  the 
logistics  arrangement  expire,  the  legislatkxi  re- 
flects the  change  in  the  relatranship  of  tfie 
United  States  to  New  Zealand  effected  by 
New  Zealand's  decision  to  abandon  its  securi- 
ty obligations. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  H.R.  «5,  tfie 
New  Zealand  Military  Preference  EKminatkxi 
Act  The  legislation  will  adjust  United  States 
law  to  reflect  the  cfianged  United  States-New 
Zealand  relationship  and  will  make  dear  ttiat 
nations  seeking  to  enjoy  tfie  benefits  of  ctose 
security  alliance  with  the  United  States  must 
accept  the  burdens  tfiat  go  with  it. 


TRIBUTE  TO  MARTIN  LUTHER 
KING 


HON.  BILL  LOWERY 

OF  CAUFORICIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  18,  1987 

Mr.  LOWERY  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
this  month  of  Fetxuary,  Black  History  Month,  it 
Is  appropriate  to  honor  one  of  tfie  great  citi- 
zens in  U.S.  history — Dr.  Martin  Lutfier  King, 
Jr.,  By  devoting  his  life  to  equal  opportunity 
and  justk:e  for  blacks  and  minorities.  Dr.  King 
earned  the  respect  and  honor  of  all  Ameri- 
cans. By  succeeding  in  his  endeavors.  Dr. 
King  bettered  the  lives  of  blacks  and  enriched 
the  lives  of  whites  wfio  fiave  benefited  from 
the  contrit>utk>ns  of  black  Americans. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  constituent  of  mine  fias 
composed  a  fine  tritHJte  to  Martin  Lutfier  King 
and  I  would  like  to  share  fiis  comments  with 
my  colleagues.  Daniel  A.  Young  of  San  Diego 
states: 

Dr.  Maktin  Luthoi  Kimc,  Jr. 

None  has  so  eloquently,  so  humbly,  so  dili- 
gently served  the  plight  of  blacks  as  the  late 
Reverend  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King. 

Dr.  King,  along  with  other  black  leaders, 
gave  his  living  and  his  life  to  correcting 
years  of  social  unrest  and  Injustice  for 
blacks  and  minorities  In  our  society.  It  Is 
therefore  fitting  and  proper  that  we  should 
honor  Dr.  King,  In  this  great  land,  on  this 
solemn  occasion. 

The  world's  a  farm,  and  Dr.  King  was  a 
gentle  farmer  who  tilled  hearts  and  souls  to 
weed  out  Injustice,  weed  out  hatred  of  one 
man  to  another,  while  stoically  planting  the 
seed  of  love  and  understanding. 

Dr.  King  felt  the  oppressed  and  been  op- 
pressed .  .  .  too  long;  the  homeless  .  .  . 
alone  too  long:  the  jobless  .  .  .  unemployed 
too  long.  He  dreamed  only  that  blacks  could 
be  transported  peacefully,  would  be  free  to 
dine  respectably,  able  to  live  among  the  na- 
tion's people  comfortably. 

Slowly,  the  walls  of  hatred  eroded  as  new 
generations  of  people  learned  that  a  black 
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all  our  ciUsens  to  give  renewed  devotion  to 
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Eastern  Europe's  poUUcal  landscape  has    tfie  football  world,  yet  he  is  sHI  an  easy-goin0, 
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liMit  can  bott  in  a  white  chest,  black  blood 
dow  nve  lives,  and  that  the  lUnc  of  death 
■tfU  iiieveB  the  heart  and  aouls  of  those  left 
to  cany  on.  and  carry  on  we  must. 

In  the  name  of  Ood,  and  the  memory  of 
the  late  Reverend.  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King, 
Jr.  we  ahite. 
AMBUca'a  raoru  di  paonLS— black  aibrica. 

ttST 

AefaleTenenta  by  Macks  in  America  are 
ajgniflcant  and  noteworthy,  since  blacks 
were  for  many  years  deliberately  and  sys- 
tematically denied  the  basic  tool  necessary 
for  eaaidoyment  opportunities  and  Job  secu- 
itty:  education. 

And  yet.  for  the  most  part,  today's  blacks 
enioy  a  new  standard  of  livtaic  made  possi- 
ble by  black  leaders,  scholars,  educators  and 
the  deny.  WhUe  the  walls  of  discrimination 
slowly  crumble  under  the  iron  ball  of  deter- 
mina^*i"  and  Justice,  blacks  continue  to 
better  and  better  educated.  EarUer 
1  of  blacks  excelled  in  sports  and 
entertainment.  But  today's  blacks  emerge 
from  such  prestigious  institutions  as  Yale. 
Harvard  and  West  Point,  armed  with  de- 
greca  and  a  new  ambition  to  succeed. 

In  the  world  of  sports,  entertainment,  the 
military,  and  the  political  arena,  blacks 
have  dtstinguished  th«nselves— from  the 
first  black  killed  In  defense  of  America,  Crts- 
pua  Attueks,  to  the  death  of  Ronald 
licNair.  America's  first  black  astronaut  who 
perished  almig  with  the  crew  of  the  space- 
ship Challenger  January  28, 1986. 

m^th  such  precedents  as  these,  it  becomes 
more  and  more  difficult  to  evaluate  the  real 
significance  of  the  accomplishments  of 
Uacks,  for  black  achievements  benefit  not 
only  blacks,  but  the  nation  as  a  whole,  more 
V)eciflcally.  a  rainbow  of  nations.  We  are  a 
nation  dedicated  towards  growth  and  appre- 
ciation of  all  America's  peoples  and  their 
differing  customs,  ethnic  backgrounds,  ex- 
periences, talents,  personalities  and  contri- 
butions made  to  our  society. 

No  longer  are  we  a  nation  so  separated  by 
custom,  language  barriers,  or  misunder- 
standing, but  a  nation  determined  to  grow 
towards  brotherhood  and  peaceful  coexist- 
ence. As  a  nation  of  Americans,  we  reap 
what  we  sow.  They  reap  trust  who  sow  the 
seeds  of  understanding. 

In  recognition  of  black  history  month,  we 
reflect  and  recognize  those  who  have  helped 
enhance  the  quality  of  life  for  all  mankind. 
For  liladc  achievement  benefits  not  only 
blacks  but  America's  bond  In  democracy. 


H.R.  390 


HON.  CUUDE  PEPPER 

OP  FLORIDA 

ni  THX  HO0SS  or  rcpresentatives 
Wednesday,  February  18, 1987 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  urge  my 
colleagues'  support  for  H.R.  390,  which  I  intro- 
duced on  January  6,  1987.  This  bill  would 
award  the  Congressional  Gold  Medal,  the 
Congress'  highest  award  for  norxxxnbat  serv- 
ioa.  to  Mrs.  Mary  l^sker  of  New  York,  NY. 

To  chronide  aH  of  Mary  Lasker's  good 
works  and  charitable  deeds  is  Indeed  a  chal- 
lenge, tar  this  outstanding  woman  has  lent  her 
talent  and  energy  to  a  wide  variety  of  causes. 

Mrs.  linker  is  cofounder  and  current  presi- 
dent of  the  Abort  and  Mary  Lasker  Founda- 
tton,  named  for  her  late  husband  and  herself. 
The  Lasker  Foundatnn  has  made  major  con- 
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tribttforts  in  medical  research  and  public 
heaRh  administration.  She  has  long  been  the 
driving  force  behind  the  foundation,  denxxi- 
straing  intelligence,  vigor  and  most  important 
of  aM  imaginatnn  in  her  work  in  ti>e  fourxla- 
txxi'K  service. 

The  Albert  and  Mary  Lasker  Foundation's 
annual  award  is  recognized  as  one  of  the 
most  important  in  the  workj  health  community. 
The  Lasker  Award  is  credited  with  changing 
the  course  of  medical  research  in  this  country. 
as  well  as  arousing  public  and  professional  in- 
terest in  supporting  scientific  inquiry  In  the 
health  fiekj. 

Mary  Lasker  has  also  participated  actively  in 
ttie  National  Committee  for  Mental  Hygierw, 
an  organization  dedicated  to  removing  ttie 
stigma  of  mental  illness  k>y  educatirtg  tfie 
put)lc  and  establishing  facilities  for  treatment, 
and  granting  funds  for  research. 

Mary  Lasker  has  served  on  the  Menninger 
Foundation  and  ttie  Institute  of  Psyctioanaly- 
sis,  a  teaching  and  research  organization  in 
Chicego.  She  has  t>een  a  member  of  the  advi- 
sory cour>cil  of  the  American  Heart  Associa- 
tion aiKl  is  currently  an  horwrary  member  of 
the  board  and  the  executive  committee  of  the 
American  Carx^r  Society. 

Mrs.  Lasker  currently  holds  the  post  of  vice 
preaWent  of  the  Research  to  Prevent  Blind- 
ness Committee  and  vice  chairman  of  the 
board  of  the  United  Ceret>ral  Palsy  Research 
and  Education  Committee. 

In  addition,  she  currently  chairs  the  National 
Health  Education  Committee,  whose  goal  it  is 
to  study  and  analyze  health  problems  In 
American  life  today  and  disseminate  informa- 
tion to  the  public. 

Mary  Lasker's  achievements  are  in  no  way 
confned  to  the  private  sector.  She  has  per- 
formed invaluable  service  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  the  area  of  health,  holding  posts 
on  the  advisory  council  to  the  Director  of  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health  (1980-^4),  the 
advisory  council  of  the  National  Cancer  Insti- 
tute and  the  National  Advisory  Heart  Council 
of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health. 

In  keeping  with  her  deep  interest  in  over- 
coming the  major  causes  of  death  and  disabil- 
ity, Mrs.  Lasker  was  active  in  urging  the  pas- 
sage of  legislation  to  expand  the  Federal  re- 
search effort  to  hasten  the  conquest  of 
cancer,  and  to  make  this  conquest  a  national 
goal.  The  bill  was  passed  by  Congress  in 
1971. 

Mary  Lasker  has  tieen  much  decorated  for 
her  excellent  work.  She  has  received  10  hon- 
oraiy  degrees  and  the  Presidential  Medal  of 
Freedom  (1969).  In  May  1984,  Congress 
passed  legislation  honoring  Mary  Lasker  by 
naming  a  center  for  her  at  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health  in  Bethesda,  MD.  It  will  be 
known  as  the  Mary  Woodard  Lasker  Center 
for  Health  Research  and  Education.  However, 
we  of  the  Congress  have  to  date  not  awarded 
her  the  richly  deserved  honor,  the  Congres- 
sional Goki  Medal. 

I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues  in  the  House 
to  lend  their  support  to  this  bill.  Mrs.  Lasker's 
glorious  career  of  generosity  and  activism  is 
mogt  worthy  of  the  horror. 
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FREEDOM  FOR  THE  UKRAINE 


February  18,  1987 


HON.  HENRY  J.  NOWAK 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THX  HOUSE  OP  REPRZSENTATIVKS 

Wednesday,  February  18.  1987 

Mr.  NOWAK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wouM  like  to 
join  Ukrainian-Americans  of  western  New  York 
and  other  western  New  Yorkers  in  renwrrv 
tyance  of  the  69th  anniversary  of  ttie  Declara- 
tion of  Ukrainian  Iridependence. 

On  January  22,  cerenrronies  in  Buffak), 
sponsored  by  the  Ukrainian  Congress  Com- 
mittee of  America,  commemorated  ttie  decla- 
ration of  a  Ukrainian  National  Republk:  in  Kiev 
on  January  22, 1918. 

I  wouM  also  like  to  point  out  tfiat  the  main 
speaker  during  these  ceremonies  was  retired 
Buffak}  Congressman  Thaddeus  J.  Dulski.  a 
strong  supporter  of  the  captive  natrons  move- 
ment 

It  is  important  tfiat  we  rememt>er  this  histori- 
cal event 

To  some,  a  free  Ukraine  seems  nothing 
more  ttiaa  an  unattainable  dream.  Ukrainian- 
Americans  however,  refuse  to  forget  their 
native  land  and  will  keep  the  dream  of  inde- 
pendence alive. 

I  am  inserting  tfie  following  proclamation 
signed  by  Erie  County  Executive  Edward  J. 
RutkowskI  and  Buffato's  Mayor  James  D.  Grif- 
fin, proclaiming  Thursday,  January  22,  1987, 
as  Ukrair4an  Independence  Day,  and  a  copy 
of  a  related  article  whk:h  appeared  in  the  Buf- 
falo Newa 

Proclamation 

Whereas  when  our  forefathers  envisioned 
the  founding  of  our  great  Nation,  they 
hoped  for  a  peaceful  world  with  justice 
which  would  ensure  the  future  of  all  na- 
tions: and 

Whereas  since  the  founding  years,  the 
United  States  has  guarded  these  inalienable 
rights  for  our  t)eople  and  others  who  yearn 
to  lead  sovereign  life  in  order  to  pursue 
their  own  national  destiny;  and 

Whereas  the  Ukrainian  nation  has  de- 
clared independence  on  January  22,  1918 
and  formed  a  free  Ulirainian  National  Re- 
public which  was  subsequently  invaded  by 
the  Russian  Communists  and  incorporated 
into  the  USSR:  and 

Whereas  the  Ukrainian  people  have  con- 
tinued to  wage  a  determined  struggle  to 
regain  freedom  and  sovereignty  by  various 
forms  of  resistance,  joining  forces  with 
other  enslaved  nations:  and 

Whereas  the  recent  tragedy  of  the  nuclear 
holocaust  of  Chernobyl  once  again  under- 
scores the  gross  disregard  of  the  regime  for 
basic  safeguards  for  Ukraine:  and 

Whereas  it  is  imperative  that  free  people 
everywhere,  and  Americans  in  particular, 
keep  the  aspirations  for  freedom  alive  by 
rendering  moral  and  spiritual  support  to  aU 
subjugated  nations:  and 

Whereas  the  enslaved  nations  form  a  pow- 
erful third  force  in  the  world  and  this  force 
is  closely  bound  to  our  political  convictions 
as  an  uribreakable  bond  of  ideas  that  free- 
dom is  indivisible  and  a  birthright  to  all. 

Now,  therefore,  I,  James  D.  Griffin, 
Mayor  of  the  City  of  Buffalo,  and  I.  Edward 
J.  Rutk^wski,  Erie  County  Executive,  do 
hereby  proclaim  Thursday,  January  22, 1987 
as  Ukrainian  Independence  Day  in  the  City 
of  Buffalo  and  the  County  of  Erie  and  urge 


all  our  citizens  to  give  renewed  devotion  to 
the  Just  aspirations  of  the  people  of  Ukraine 
who  seek  to  regain  tuitional  independence 
and  individual  Ut>erty. 

In  witness  whereof,  we  have  caused  the 
Seals  of  the  City  of  Buffalo  and  the  County 
of  Erie  to  be  affixed  this  22nd  day  of  Janu- 
ary, 1987. 

Edward  J.  Rutkowski. 

£rte  County  Executive, 
Jamrs  D.  Grittin, 

Mayor  of  Buffalo. 

UKRAimAM-AlIKRICANS  KEEP  A  DRXAM  ALIVX 

It  is,  in  fact,  a  paradox— the  celebration  of 
independence,  for  nations  that  have  none. 

Here  in  America,  the  celebrations  are 
staged  by  those  whose  forebearers  came 
from  lands  where  the  flame  of  liberty  flick- 
ered, and  died.  Some  of  the  nations  still 
exist,  in  the  shadow  of  foreign  domination: 
others  have  l>een  atisorbed,  as  member  re- 
publics of  the  Soviet  Union. 

Many  of  the  lands  had,  briefly.  Western- 
style  democracies— republics  for  the  people, 
in  more  than  name  only.  There  were  docu- 
ments— declarations  of  independence,  con- 
stitutions—that serve  now  as  mere  historical 
records,  and  reminders  of  how  fragile  a 
thing  true  liberty  is. 

For  many  of  the  lands,  independence 
came  in  the  chaos  that  followed  the  First 
World  War  and  died  in  the  sweep  of  Bolshe- 
vik imperialism.  Libertarian  ideals  are 
anathema  to  the  Soviet  system:  power  shift- 
ed from  the  people  to  The  People,  as  the 
People's  Republics  found  a  focus  in  collec- 
tive rather  than  individual  rights. 

There  remain  documents— but  in  most  of 
the  lands,  the  rule  of  law  has  been  replaced 
by  a  ruling  class. 

Still,  some  remember  the  hopes  of  the 
past— and  refuse  to  let  them  go. 

Such  a  remembrance  is  staged  each  Janu- 
ary by  a  small  but  active  ethnic  community 
in  Western  New  York.  Ukrainian-Americans 
active  in  events  sponsored  by  the  emigre- 
founded  Ukrainian  Congress  Conunlttee  of 
America  will  observe  the  69th  aimlversary 
of  their  homeland's  declaration  of  independ- 
ence with  ceremonies  at  11  a.m.  Thursday  in 
the  mayor's  office  and  2  p.m.  Sunday  in  the 
Common  Council  chaml>ers. 

The  Sunday  program  carries  special  mean- 
ing this  year,  because  the  main  speaker  will 
be  retired  Buffalo  congressman  Thaddeus  J. 
Dtilski- a  man  who  used  his  terms  in  Con- 
gress to  back  the  Captive  Nations  move- 
ment. 

With  attorney  Andrew  Diakun  acting  as 
master  of  ceremonies,  the  program  also  will 
include  remarks  by  Ukrainian-American 
community  leaders  and  performances  by 
Ukrainian  choirs  and  instrumental  groups. 

The  observance  centers  on  the  declaration 
of  a  Ukrainian  National  Republic  in  Kiev  on 
Jan.  22, 1918— a  declaration  that  pounced  on 
the  opportunity  opened  by  the  collapse  of 
the  Russian  Empire  after  World  Ware  I. 
The  newly  formed  republic,  though,  proved 
to  be  only  an  Interval  between  czuist  and 
Bolshevik  domination. 

The  deeper  chaos  of  World  War  II 
brought  insurgent  struggles  for  independ- 
ence, but  those  too  failed.  In  more  recent 
times.  Chernobyl  has  only  deepened  the 
pain  for  those  who  fled  the  rich  Ukrainian 
fields  and  the  ancient  cities. 

To  many  of  us.  the  hope  for  a  non-Soviet 
Ukraine  seems  impossible.  But  those  who 
know  the  land  refuse  to  surrender  the 
dream  and  point  to  the  tides  of  history  to 
twister  their  hopes  for  change. 
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Eastern  Europe's  political  landscape  has 
l>een  convulsed,  through  the  centuries,  by 
the  westward  push  of  nomadic  tribes  and 
the  clash  of  western  and  Asiatic  civiliza- 
tions. It  has  been  a  cultural  crossroads,  and 
a  battlefield  for  armies— a  place  defined  by 
the  sword  and  the  sweep  of  history. 

The  Ukraine  itself  boasted  one  of  the  first 
Slavic  peoples  to  achieve  national  life, 
through  the  state  known  as  Kievan  Rus  and 
the  codified  legal  system  known  as  the 
Rus'ka  Pravda  12  centuries  ago.  But  the 
state  fell  to  the  Mongols  in  1240  and  Kiev 
was  sacked:  the  occupation  lasted  centuries, 
lifted  briefly  in  the  17th  century  and  then 
fell  again  when  struggles  against  Poland, 
Turkey  and  Russia  ended  in  czarist  control. 

The  cultural  history  of  Eastern  Europe  is 
complex,  and  differences  of  blood  and  poli- 
tics run  deep.  Some  survive  to  the  present 
day— but  the  emigree  groups  from  different 
lands  still  hold  a  common  dream,  and  the 
name  of  the  dream  is  liberty. 
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the  football  world,  yet  he  is  still  an  easy-goingi 
dowrvto-earth  person. 

Maurice  Carttion's  success  story  shows  our 
youth  ttiat  a  man  wtw  perseveres  can  attain 
national  fame,  and  that  someone  who  started 
out  on  tiie  playing  fiekls  of  Osceola  can  one 
day  be  a  star  in  the  Super  Bowl. 


MAURICE  CARTHON  OF  OSCE- 
OLA—FOOTBALL  STAR  AND 
ROLE  MODEL 


MAULING  INNOCENT  DEMON- 
STRATORS IN  MOSCOW:  THE 
SEAMY  SIDE  OF  THE  SOVIET 
UNION 


HON.  BILL  ALEXANDER 

or  ARKANSAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  18,  1987 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  sports,  as 
in  every  field  of  endeavor,  there  are  unsung 
heroes  who  may  not  always  receive  ti-emen- 
dous  acclaim  for  tfieir  work,  but  wtro  are  abso- 
lutely indispensat}ie  to  tfie  success  of  an  en- 
terprise. One  such  hero  is  a  young  man  from 
my  hometown  of  Osceola,  AR— Maurice 
Carthon  of  the  Super  Bowl  Champion  New 
York  Giants. 

Maurice  Cartfron  may  not  have  received  as 
much  publicity  as  the  Giants'  quarterback  Phil 
Simms,  or  their  famous  running  back,  Joe 
Morris,  but  he  was  just  as  Important  to  their 
triumph  over  tfie  Denver  Broncos  in  this  year's 
Super  Bowl.  Maurice  Carthon  is  recognized  as 
one  of  the  greatest  blocking  backs  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  game. 

Joe  Morris  has  often  praised  Maurice 
Carthon,  saying  many  of  his  trost  runs  from 
scrimmage  would  not  have  been  possible 
without  the  pulverizing  blocking  of  the  young 
man  from  Osceola. 

As  the  New  Yori«  Times  observed  after  tfie 
Super  Bowl.  Maurice  Cartfron  paved  the  way 
for  the  Giants'  vkrtory  with  his  crushing  blocks. 

I  have  folkMved  the  career  of  Maurice 
Carthon  since  his  days  as  a  player  for  Osce- 
ola High  School,  the  same  sclxrol  wtiere  I 
once  played  football.  I  am  an  avid  football  fan, 
and  I  have  observed  his  progress  from  high 
school  to  the  college  game,  where  at  Arican- 
sas  State  University  he  was  a  star  football 
player.  He  later  staned  as  a  bkxHdng  back  for 
the  r4ew  Jersey  Generals,  blasting  holes  in 
opposing  defenses  for  Herschel  Walker  in  the 
same  way  he  now  does  for  Joe  Morris  and 
the  Giants. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  shouM  honor  those  who 
attain  national  recognition  in  athletics,  wtiKh  is 
an  important  fieW  for  America's  recreation  and 
health.  Maurice  Carthon  is  an  excellent  rote 
model  for  the  youth  of  the  Rrst  Congressional 
Distiict  and  for  America.  He  works  hard  and 
he  has  risen  to  the  pinnade  of  achievement  in 


HON.  WM.  S.  BROOMFIELD 

OP  mCHIGAH 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPHESSHTATiyES 

Wednesday,  February  18,  1987 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
all  heard  atx>ut  glasnost  tfie  so-caHed  open 
Soviet  soaety.  Mr.  Gorbacfiev  usiiered  H  in 
with  much  fanfare.  Television  coverage  of 
beatings  in  the  streets  of  Moscow,  however, 
tell  the  truth  atxxjt  human  rights  in  tfiat  ckised 
society.  Men,  vromen  and  reporters  are  still 
abused  for  peaceful  demonstrations.  This  is 
tfie  reality  of  the  Soviet  Unron. 

Just  last  iweek,  demonstrators  protesting  on 
behalf  of  an  Imprisoned  Jewish  dBSident  were 
shoved  and  punched  t>y  plairx^tothesmen.  Mr. 
Josef  Begun  had  t>een  imprisoned  for  anti- 
Soviet  writings.  Although  Soviet  authorities  of- 
fered to  retease  him  if  he  <mouM  sign  an  ad- 
mission of  guilt,  he  refused.  His  family  mem- 
bers and  friends  protested  and  they  were  at- 
tacked. Later,  a  Soviet  official  sakl  that  the 
Jewish  activist  had  been  released.  In  spite  of 
that  claim,  he  remains  in  the  infamous  Chisto- 
pol  prison.  He  may  have  gone  on  a  hunger 
strike. 

Mr.  Begun  is  a  56-year-oh1  mathematician 
who  applied  to  emigrate  to  Israel  in  1971. 
Twelve  years  later,  he  was  sentenced  on 
charges  of  anti-Soviet  slander  to  7  years  in  a 
work  camp  and  5  in  internal  exile.  We  can  aH 
understand  why  his  family  wanted  to  win  his 
freedom. 

Soviet  offroials  took  a  hard  line  against 
those  peaceful  demonstrations.  Punching  irv 
nocent  people  and  mauling  Western  reporters 
are  flashbacks  to  the  days  of  Stalin.  It  is  obvi- 
ous that  the  Kremlin  still  cannot  accept  kxle- 
pendent  political  expression.  Mr.  Gortnchev, 
you  have  a  k>ng  way  to  go. 


NOISE  FROM  OVERFLIGHTS 


HON.  TONY  COELHO 

OPCAUrORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  ATI  V  ES 

Wednesday,  February  18,  1987 
Mr.  COELHO.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  excellent  ar- 
ticle was  recently  brought  to  my  attention  re- 
garding overflights  of  our  national  parks  and 
wiklemess  areas.  The  author,  Dennis  Brown- 
ridge,  speaks  from  liis  personal  experience 
after  having  spent  2  months  with  his  wife 
backpacking  and  camping  in  our  Nation's 
public  lands.  While  they  were  able  to  escape 
from  most  everything  that  one  finds  in  our 
urban  existence,  the  one  thing  from  whwh 
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the  noise  of  air-     they  bring  are  the  biggest  headache  and  the 
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THS  AIR  TOUR  BONANZA 
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through  the  depths  of  the  Grand  Canyon,     the  Grand  Canyon,  a  1985  media  blitz  as- 
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In  late  1986,  Congress  again  got  into  the 
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was  the  noise  of  am- 


•wy  oouU  not 
oraft  flykiQ  cMsitwad. 

I  enoourao*  ■■  of  you  to  read  this  article 
and  laam  (hstttand  aoiactly  how  many  disturb- 
anoaa  one  can  have  in  a  start  period  of  time. 
Nonoa  again  points  out  the  need  to  preserve 
our  national  partes  fiom  those  wtw  wish  to  as- 
awiM  tham  from  the  air. 

I  induda  the  teort  of  "Covering  the  Land 
'  in  the  RECOfW): 


Conamc  thk  Laitd  With  Noisz 
(By  Dennla  Brownridge) 

last  Bummer,  my  wife  and  I  spent  two 
»»»«»» tiui  ramtdlng  leisurely  around  the  West, 
aeekliig  respite  from  the  wearying  pace  and 
din  of  the  dty.  Each  night,  we  car-camped 
or  awnetlmwt  backpedc-camped— always 
alone,  always  for  free,  and  usually  with 
some  glorious  panorama  of  unspoiled  moun- 
tain, forest,  desert,  or  canyon.  In  the  great 
public  lands  of  the  West,  it  is  easy  to  escape 
people,  cars,  campgrounds,  dirt-bikes,  and 
the  clutter  of  man-made  landscapes.  What 
Is  not  easy  to  escape  is  the  sight  and  espe- 
cially the  sound  of  aircraft. 

In  the  magnlOcant  wilderness  of  Califor- 
nia's Sierra  Nevada  we  kept  count  one  day: 
35  Jetliners  echoed  overhead;  14  fighter  jete 
roared  by— sometimes  three  or  four  abreast 
(twice  an  F-16  scresmed  up  the  gorge  l>elow 
us.  careening  through  the  aretes  and  mat- 
terhoms):  28  "fllghtseeing"  planes  flew  by- 
one  audible  for  nearly  an  hour  as  it  wove 
among  the  peaks.  On  a  day  when  we  saw  no 
one  in  the  ground,  aircraft  shattered  the 
solitude  77  times  in  seven  hours. 

Of  all  the  things  we  seek  In  wilderness. 
natural  silence  has  surely  become  the  hard- 
est to  find.  There  are  still  thousands  of 
square  miles  of  America  that  look  as  they 
did  centuries  ago.  but  there  seems  to  be  no 
spot  that  sounds  as  it  did  even  a  generation 
ago. 

Gordon  Hempton,  a  Seattle  acoustics 
expert  Who  produces  high-quality  record- 
ings of  natural  sounds,  spent  five  years 
searching  for  a  place  unadulterated  by  man- 
made  noise.  He  estimates  that  in  Washing- 
ton State  there  are  now  only  alwut  20  areas 
where  one  can  find  pure,  natural  sound,  un- 
interrupted for  even  15  minutes.  "My  grand- 
mother talks  quite  freely  about  the  wonder- 
ful sounds  of  nature,  because  she  had  noise- 
free  natural  experiences  in  her  life.  But  my 
son  wHl  never  know  them,  except  through 
my  recordings,"  says  Hempton  sadly. 

People  have  l>een  complaining  about  the 
rising  clamor  in  the  cities  since  the  industri- 
al revolution  liegan.  but  noise  in  the  wild- 
lands  and  countryside  is  a  relatively  recent 
phenomenon.  It's  crept  up  on  us  insidiously, 
often  without  our  realizing  it. 

raOTECTIHC  OUS  XTPFER  BOUNDARIES 

"The  long  silence  lies  at  the  core  of  the 
wfldemess  experience,"  writes  sociologist 
Ira  Winn  of  California  State  University, 
"iMit  in  their  headlong  rush  to  do  the  paries' 
people  have  forgotten— or  simply  do  not 
know— how  to  greet  nature  in  quiet  rever- 
ence." 

Naturalist  John  Muir.  the  father  of  our 
national  parks,  wrote  of  the  "silent,  serene 
wilderness  where  the  weary  can  gain  a 
heart-liath  in  perfect  peace."  In  Muir's  day, 
railroads  were  the  main  source  of  noise  out- 
side cities  snd  they  were  delit>erately  kept 
out  of  the  national  parks.  When  automo- 
biles appeared  they  too  were  banned  from 
the  pariu.  thou^  pressure  from  auto  clubs 
and  local  merchants  later  forced  a  partial 
retreat.  The  Park  Service  may  regret  the 
change,  for  cars  and  the  myriad  problems 
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they  bring  are  the  biggest  headache  and  the 
main  expense  of  managing  the  parlu.  Never- 
theless, cars  must  stay  on  the  roads,  and 
perhaps  90  percent  of  our  park  lands  are 
well  out  of  sight  and  sound  of  any  land- 
bound  machines. 

The  intrusion  of  roads  and  motor  vehicles 
into  the  parks  and  national  forests  spawned 
a  second  wilderness  movement  in  the  1920's, 
led  by  Aldo  Leopold  and  Bob  Marshall,  to 
"save  from  invasion  that  extremely  minor 
fraction  of  outdoor  America  which  yet  re- 
mains free  from  mechanical  sights  and 
sounds  and  smells."  That  movement  culmi- 
nated in  the  1964  Wilderness  Act,  the  main 
function  of  which  is  to  keep  motors  and  me- 
chanical vehicles — even  bicycles— out  of 
areas  designated  as  Wilderness. 

Yet  no  one  foresaw  the  tremendous  prolif- 
eration of  aircraft,  the  noisiest  and,  in  many 
ways,  the  most  intrusive  motor  vehicles  of 
all— able  to  go  anywhere  and  audible  miles 
away  even  when  far  out  of  sight.  Aircraft 
had  scarcely  been  invented  when  most  of 
our  natural  preserves  were  established,  so 
no  one  thought  to  define  their  upper  boun- 
dries. 

In  Cnglish  common  law.  "he  who  owns  the 
soil  owns  upward  unto  the  heavens,"  but  as 
so  often  happens,  technology  left  the  courts 
in  a  quandary.  The  landholder  must  have 
some  rights  to  the  airspace,  said  the  Su- 
preme Court,  or  he  couldn't  even  erect  a 
building.  But  "aircraft  are  part  of  the 
modem  environment  of  life,"  they  added, 
and  we  can't  be  having  lawsuits  every  time  a 
plane  flies  over.  Yes.  they  agreed,  aircraft 
are  trespassing  on  your  land  and  can  be 
held  liable  if  their  flight  is  so  loud,  low,  or 
frequent  as  to  "directly  interfere  with  the 
enjoyment  and  use  of  the  land,"  but  just 
how  loud,  low.  or  frequent,  the  court 
couldn't  say. 

As  air  travel  grew.  Congress  declared  the 
air  a  public  highway  and  in  1958  created  the 
Federal  Aviation  Administration  (PAA), 
awarding  it  the  chicken-and-fox  tasks  of 
regulating  and  promoting  air  travel. 

Perhaps  caught  up  in  the  technological 
euphoria  of  those  times,  no  one  seems  to 
have  considered  the  impact  that  thousands 
of  flying  machines  would  have  on  the  land 
and  people  below.  Today,  flying  a  plane  or 
helicopter  is  the  only  thing  you  can  do  in  a 
national  park  or  wilderness  area  without 
limitations  or  restrictions  of  any  kind. 

The  PAA,  wearing  its  promotional  hat. 
adamantly  opposes  restrictions  of  airspace 
(except  those  requested  by  the  military)  and 
believes  it  has  exclusive  jurisdiction  over 
any  aircraft  not  physically  touching  ground. 
Park  Service  lawyers  disagree,  citing  the 
agency's  authority  to  protect  park  re- 
sources, including  solitude  and  silence. 
Whether  to  restrict  low-level  flights  is  a 
policy  decision,  they  say,  not  a  legal  one. 

The  land-managing  agencies  have  not  pur- 
sued the  issue  aggressively,  although  there 
have  been  recent  attempts  (unsuccessful)  to 
restrict  the  airspace  over  Grand  Teton  Na- 
tional Park  and  the  BLM's  Snake  River 
Birds  of  Prey  Area.  At  the  request  of  the 
F^h  and  Wildlife  Service  and  the  National 
Park  Service,  the  FAA  does  "advise"  pilots 
to  remain  a  modest  2,000  feet  above  the 
ground  over  designated  natural  areas.  The 
equivalent  of  al>out  three  city  blocks.  2,000 
feet  is  hardly  enough  to  have  any  mitigat- 
ing effect  on  noise  or  visual  intrusion.  That 
limit  was  apparently  chosen  to  minimize 
harassment  of  wildlife  without  inconven- 
iencing pilots,  who  normally  fly  about  that 
high  anyway.  Even  so,  the  FAA's  advisory  is 
not  binding  and  is  widely  ignored. 
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THS  AIR  TOUR  BOHAMZA 

Yosemlte  Valley  must  l>e  the  most  crowd- 
ed piece  of  land  in  our  entire  park  system. 
On  a  busy  summer  day  4,000  cars  and  12,000 
people  Jam  into  two  or  three  square  miles 
on  the  valley  floor.  Perched  on  the  rim  of 
the  valley  last  summer,  we  could  hear  the 
shifting  gtars  of  tour  buses  and  garbage 
trucks  four  thousand  feet  l>elow. 

But  even  in  Yosemite  it  was  easy  to  get 
away  from  people  and  auto  traffic;  it  was 
impossible  to  escape  the  droning  aircraft 
overhead.  Lunching  one  day  in  Tenaya 
(Xnyon  we  heard  15  planes  in  45  minutes.  A 
prooession  of  small  planes  buzzed  up  and 
down  the  valley,  banking  over  EU  Capitan, 
Half  Dome,  and  the  various  falls.  Higher 
but  Just  as  loud  was  a  parade  of  jetliners,  re- 
sounding off  the  granite  cliffs. 

Commercial  aircraft  rides  in  parks  and 
wilderness  are  a  relatively  new  phenomenon 
which  l>egan  to  explode  in  the  late  1970s. 
Operators  with  agents  in  dozens  of  coun- 
tries have  discovered  they  can  circumvent 
park  and  wilderness  laws  with  impunity  as 
long  as  they  don't  touch  earth.  (They  are 
not  concessionaires  and  have  no  licenses  or 
permits  from  the  land-managing  agencies). 
Charging  |90  to  $150  an  hour  per  person, 
air  tours  are  a  lucrative  enterprise  and  new 
companies  are  rushing  to  get  in  on  the  l>o- 
nanza.  The  rides  are  marketed  primarily  to 
affluent  foreign  tourists  who,  environmen- 
talists note,  may  not  appreciate  what  na- 
tional parks  and  wilderness  areas  are  all 
about,  having  long  since  lost  such  natural 
places  in  titeir  own  countries. 

In  the  Hawaiian  parks  helicopters  have 
grown  so  irksome  that  residents  are  talking 
seriously  about  "getting  their  shotguns."  In 
Alaska,  choppers  fly  off  cruise  ships  to 
hover  over  the  glaciers  and  wildlife.  In  Gla- 
cier National  Park,  they  are  harassing  criti- 
cal grizzly  bear  populations.  In  Mesa  Verde 
National  Park,  the  Ute  Mountain  Indians 
have  begun  hawking  helicopter  rides  over 
the  park's  cliff  dwellings,  soliciting  custom- 
ers on  a  section  of  park  road  that  loops 
briefly  into  their  reservation.  All  told,  more 
than  50  units  of  the  National  Park  System 
report  significant  aircraft  problems  of  one 
kind  or  another. 

Surprisingly  perhaps,  the  most  wide- 
spread problem  is  military  aircraft,  which 
many  park  and  wilderness  officials  regard  as 
their  most  serious  aerial  threat.  Bombers, 
fighters,  and  helicopter  gunships  are  orders 
of  magnitude  louder  and  faster  than  their 
civilian  counterparts  and  often  fly  just 
yards  off  the  ground.  They  not  only  have  a 
devastating  impact  on  anyone  or  anything 
underneath  but  also  pose  a  serious  safety 
hazard  for  other  aircraft.  There  have  been  a 
number  of  recent  near-misses  between  mili- 
tary craft  and  Park  Service  helicopters. 

The  military  owns  25,000  square  miles  of 
the  West  outright  (more  than  all  the  west- 
em  parks  and  monuments  combined),  but 
these  vast  reservations  are  used  primarily 
for  live  firing,  t>ombing,  and  ground  train- 
ing. Most  of  the  aerial  training  takes  place 
over  national  parks,  forests,  wildlife  refuges, 
and  other  public  lands,  allowing  the  mili- 
tary to  avoid  lawsuits  from  private  landown- 
ers. However,  most  of  the  flights  which 
anger  park  visitors  and  worry  officials  are 
unauthorited  Joyrides,  well  outside  or  below 
any  designated  military  operating  areas  or 
military  training  routes.  Park  officials  say 
they've  hid  no  cootteration  from  the  mili- 
tary in  controlling  these  flights. 

When  environmentalists  complained 
alx>ut  the  military  aircraft  which  roar  daily 
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through  the  depths  of  the  Grand  Canyon, 
an  Air  Force  officer  told  them  that  the 
planes  must  l>e  "foreign  nationals"  since  the 
canyon  is  a  "no  fly  zone"  for  Air  Force 
pilots.  When  National  Park  Service  Director 
William  Mott  protested  to  the  Pentagon 
alx>ut  noisy  park  overflights,  he  said  an  Air 
Force  general  told  him  to  "consider  it  the 
sound  of  freedom."  Navy  officials,  respond- 
ing to  numerous  complaints  of  violations  by 
military  aircraft  in  Sequoia  National  Park, 
said  they  were  necessary  to  "combat  world- 
wide terrorism."  By  that  logic,  it  seems  we 
must  violate  our  own  national  treasures— 
the  parks— in  order  to  save  them. 

100,000  FLIGHTS  OVER  THE  GRAND  CANYON 

On  our  way  to  the  Grand  Canyon,  we 
drove  slowly  through  the  ancient  virgin 
forest  of  the  Kalbab  Plateau.  Ponderosa 
pines  two  fathoms  around  and  older  than 
America  lined  the  simple  dirt  road.  Lupines 
carpeted  the  ground,  filling  the  air  with  an 
Elysian  perfume.  Every  now  and  then  a 
buck  loped  across  the  meadows.  We  saw  no 
one.  When  geologist  Clarence  Dutton  fol- 
lowed our  route  a  hundred  years  ago  he 
marveled  at  how  suddenly  one  came  upon 
the  canyon,  almost  without  warning.  Nowa- 
days, you  can  tell  you're  getting  close  to  the 
rim  by  the  unmistakable  drone  of  aircraft. 

To  Dutton,  the  view  of  the  canyon  from 
the  end  of  our  road  was  "the  most  sublime 
and  awe-inspiring  spectacle  of  the  world," 
and  so  he  named  it— Point  Sublime.  It  was 
not  far  off  the  point  that  25  people  died  last 
June  in  the  fiery  collision  of  two  tourist  air- 
craft. As  we  watched  the  air  traffic  from 
that  rim  it  was  easy  to  imagine  how  the 
crash  might  have  occurred.  Every  minute  or 
two,  in  busy  times,  helicopters  flew  in  to 
give  their  customers  a  six-second  glimpse  of 
some  Indian  ruins  nearby.  As  they  roared 
back  for  another  load  of  tourists,  they 
crossed  the  path  of  the  fixed-wing  tours 
coming  down  the  main  canyon. 

Indeed,  Grand  Canyon  National  Park  suf- 
fers the  distinction  of  having  the  oldest  and 
worst  aircraft  problem  of  any  natural  area. 
More  than  100,000  tourist  planes,  helicop- 
ters, jets,  and  military  aircraft  a  year  fly  in 
and  over  it— more  traffic  than  many  urban 
airports.  In  otherwise  unspoiled  spots,  the 
racket  sometimes  continues  for  several 
hours  without  letup,  the  machines  reverber- 
ating off  the  cliffs  like  so  many  flying 
chain-saws. 

One  lone  entrepreneur  started  flying  tour- 
ists in  the  canyon  back  in  the  1930s  (over 
the  objections  of  Park  Service  Director 
Horace  Albright),  but  aircraft  didn't  l)ecome 
a  noticeable  problem  until  the  late  1960s 
when  a  large  airport  was  built  just  outside 
the  park.  By  1971,  an  EPA  study  concluded 
that  aircraft  were  "clearly  degrading  the 
canyon  experience  for  most  people." 

The  park's  answer  was  a  1972  'Gentle- 
men's Agreement"  with  air  tour  operators 
which  encouraged  them  to  avoid  certain 
heavily  developed  areas  around  the  rim 
towns  (al>out  5  percent  of  the  park)  and  to 
concentrate  their  flights  In  the  wilderness. 
Predictably,  complaints  from  casual  tourists 
fell,  while  the  problem  grew  In  the  rest  of 
the  park.  In  1975,  Congress  was  alarmed  and 
ordered  the  Park  Service  to  formulate  rules 
and  regulations  for  aircraft  whenever  they 
were  causing  "a  significant  adverse  impact 
on  the  natural  quiet  and  experience  of  the 
park."  But  the  Park  Service  took  little  or  no 
action  and  In  the  next  decade  air  traffic 
nearly  quintupled. 

Air  tour  operators  and  some  park  officials 
argue  that  flight  restrictions  would  "deny 
public  access"  and  "lock  up"  the  parks.  At 
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the  Grand  Canyon,  a  1985  media  blitz  as- 
serted that  aircraft  were  the  "only  way  the 
elderly,  handicapped,  and  very  young  could 
see  the  canyon"  and  that  only  "hikers"  com- 
plained alMut  aircraft.  That  unleashed  a 
storm  of  protest  from  the  handicapped  and 
older  citizens.  The  president  of  the  local 
Spinal  Cord  Society,  a  quadriplegic,  testified 
that  she  had  been  refused  a  helicopter  tour 
of  the  canyon  because  of  her  disability  but 
had  no  trouble  getting  on  a  raft  trip.  As  for 
the  elderly,  an  independent  opinion  pollster 
found  that  twice  as  many  Arizona  retirees 
favored  a  total  ban  on  flights  than  did 
people  in  their  20s  and  30s.  Environmental- 
ists pointed  out  that  all  of  the  Grand 
Canyon  can  be  seen  by  automobile  from 
overlooks  spaced  along  its  whole  277  mile 
length  (one  road  leads  all  the  way  to  the 
bottom),  that  easy  float  trips  carry  tourists 
through  the  heart  of  the  canyon,  and  that 
every  inch  of  the  park  is  accessible  on  foot. 

Perhaps  embarrassed  by  all  these  revela- 
tions, aircraft  supporters  have  chainged 
their  tack.  Industry  spokesmen  now  say 
that  air  tours  are  the  only  way  that  people 
in  a  hurry— "busy  businessmen"  and  foreign 
visitors— can  see  the  park.  One  executive 
says  foreigners  are  "culturally  handi- 
capped" and  can't  get  to  the  part  any  other 
way.  Chamtier  of  Commerce  officials  add 
that  air  tours  are  a  "strong  marketing  tool." 
attracting  many  conventioneers  to  Las 
Vegas  and  Phoenix. 

Obviously,  there  is  a  market  for  air  tours, 
and  many  people  enjoy  them.  The  same 
could  t>e  said  for  aerial  tramways,  elevators, 
scenic  railroads,  and  terraced  hotels  cascad- 
ing into  the  canyon— all  of  which  have  t)een 
seriously  pro{>osed  at  one  time  or  another, 
though  none  would  have  nearly  so  pervasive 
an  impact  as  aircraft.  But  as  Ed  McKee,  the 
park's  longtime  chief  naturalist,  once  said: 
"Do  you  do  something  in  a  national  park  t>e- 
cause  people  like  it  or  want  it?  If  so,  then 
you  ought  to  put  up  rollercoasters;  a  lot  of 
people  like  them  very  much." 

MOVING  TOWARD  PUBLIC  ACTION? 

The  Grand  Canyon  is  the  test  case  which 
will  no  doubt  determine  the  fate  of  other 
preserves  suffering  aircraft  problems.  In 
early  1985,  officials  told  me  that  they  were 
hoping  to  avoid  public  involvement  and  to 
resolve  the  situation  through  private  discus- 
sions with  the  air  tour  operators.  That 
effort  failed,  and  the  issue  has  attracted  na- 
tionwide media  attention.  At  public  hear- 
ings in  1985  and  1986,  testimony  urging  a 
ban  or  severe  restrictions  on  flights  was 
almost  unanimous,  if  one  discounted  speak- 
ers with  a  financial  interest  in  the  air  tours. 

In  the  spring  of  1986  the  park  service  re- 
leased six  aircraft  management  proposals, 
ranging  from  continued  inaction  to  low-level 
and  apparently  non-binding  aircraft  restric- 
tions covering  (in  the  peak  season)  at>out  11 
percent  of  the  park,  mainly  in  developed 
areas  already  avoided  by  air  tours. 

Conservation  groups  were  outraged.  The 
Sierra  Club  and  Wlldemess  Society  filed 
suit  while  a  coalition  of  six  environmental 
groups  released  a  detailed  plan  of  their  own. 
the  "Quiet  Canyon  Proposal. "  In  that  plan, 
air  tours  could  still  fly  through  parts  of  the 
canyon,  a  large  proportion  of  which  lies  out- 
side the  park.  They  could  even  land  in  the 
iMttom  of  the  canyon,  as  they  do  now,  out- 
side park  boundaries.  "Busy  businessmen" 
and  "culturally  handicapped"  foreign  tour- 
ists could  still  visit  Las  Vegas  and  the  Grand 
Canyon  in  the  same  afternoon.  Legitimate 
administrative  and  emergency  flights  would 
continue. 
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In  late  1986,  Congress  again  got  Into  the 
act.  Showing  impatience  with  tMth  the  Park 
Service  and  the  FAA.  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives passed  a  bill  in  Septeml)er  1986 
which  would  require  the  Park  Service  to 
study  the  aircraft  problem  in  some  10  parks 
and  recommend  a  solution  forthvrith,  which 
the  FAA  must  accept  unless  there  are  clear 
safety  concerns. 

Just  why  the  Park  Service  and  other  land- 
managing  agencies  have  t>een  so  slow  to  act 
on  the  aircraft  issue  is  something  of  a  bewil- 
derment. One  answer,  perhaps,  is  that  park 
personnel  spend  little  time  these  days  In  the 
hinterland  of  their  parks,  where  they  might 
become  sensitive  to  the  problem.  When  they 
do  sally  into  the  backcountry— you  guessed 
it— it's  often  in  a  helicopter. 

A  Grand  Canyon  official,  while  acknowl- 
edging that  aircraft  are  the  "number  one  re- 
source issue"  at  the  park,  says  that  parks 
must  change  to  fit  a  changing  market.  They 
are  trying,  he  says,  to  determine  the  thresh- 
old—the decit>el  volume  and  frequency  of 
flights— that  most  visitors  can  tolerate  with- 
out complaining.  His  office  is  filled  with 
lx>oks  on  plants,  rocks,  wildlife— physical 
things  that  can  be  counted.  Inventoried,  en- 
tered in  the  data  base— and  things,  by  and 
large,  that  the  Park  Service  protects  with 
admirable  care.  But  peace,  quiet,  and  soli- 
tude are  not  values  he's  t>een  trained  to  con- 
sider. 

So,  what  are  we  to  do?  Perhaps  it's  futile 
to  hope  to  preserve  quiet  and  solitude  in 
most  of  the  country.  The  din  will  Inevitably 
increase  as  long  as  air  travel  and  population 
expand.  But  surely  it  is  not  unreasonable  to 
set  aside  as  reservoirs  of  natural  silence  and 
serenity  that  small  fraction  of  the  country 
we've  already  protected  as  sanctuaries— the 
national  parks,  monuments,  wlldemess 
areas,  and  wildlife  refuges. 

Unlike  other  vexing  environmental  prol>- 
lems— acid  rain  or  the  destruction  of  the 
ozone  layer— noise  pollution  from  aircraft  is 
easy  to  solve,  at  least  in  parks  and  wilder- 
ness areas.  Noise,  as  aircraft  supporters  love 
to  point  out,  goes  away  when  you  stop 
making  it.  Damage  is  rarely  permanent  (al- 
though aircraft  noise  has  knocked  down 
Indian  mins  and  killed  wildlife).  Someone 
with  the  authority  could  solve  the  problem 
with  the  stroke  of  a  pen.  President  Truman 
did  that  in  1949  by  proclaiming  Minnesota's 
Boundary  Waters  Canoe  Area  a  prohibited 
airspace. 

Americans  cherish  their  parks  and  wilder- 
ness preserves.  They  expect  those  entrusted 
with  their  care  to  protect  these  treasures, 
and  will  support  them  in  doing  so.  It's  time 
for  the  Park  Service  to  take  leadership  in 
that  action. 

(Dennis  Brownridge  is  a  writer  and  geog- 
rapher living  in  Tucson,  Arizona  who  has 
traveled  widely  in  the  West.) 


THE  KEY  TO  THE  HOMELESS 


HON.  MEL  LEVINE 

OP  CALIPORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Wednesday,  February  18.  1987 

Mr.  LEVINE  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
are  currently  40,000  to  50,0(X}  homeless  indi- 
viduals in  Los  Angeles  County,  making  LA. 
the  homeless  (»pital  of  the  United  States,  ac- 
cording to  Derek  Shearer,  director  of  urt>an 
studies  at  Occidental  Ckiilege  in  Los  Angeles. 
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be  reversed  overnight.  Fortunately,  compas- 
.olnn  unwars  to  be  retumliui  in  the  coun- 
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energy  exploration,  arKJ  ma<to  it  likely,  if  we  do 
ne\\  ar.t    that  we  aaiAA   soon  face  a  serious 
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ates    the    producers   and    marketers.    The 
global  economy  and  nearly  all  glottal  mar^ 
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Or.  Staarar  atoo  poMa  out  that  homoloM 
•nd  Hmon  paopto  an  naMhar  inavitabia  nor 
In  Na  artda  in  tha  Loa  Angates 
t,  Dtnk  Shaafir  arophMizas 
ttia  naad  lor  Congraaa  to  act  on  itw  Home- 
laaa  Paraona  Suvtwai  Ad.  H.R.  286.  and  ttw 
uvpam  naaat  lor  ina  nonMNaa,  n.ri.  sob. 

I  aubmil  Dr.  Shawar'a  artida  to  be  included 
in  tha  REOono  and  urge  my  colleagues  to 
taka  tha  lima  to  read  H 

TBI  KKT  to  TBI  HOHXLUS 

(By  Derek  Shearer) 

It's  momins  acmin  in  Reatnn's  America. 

As  the  aun  oomea  up  over  our  middledass 
ndchlMirtiood  in  SanU  IConica.  homeless 
and  hungry  men  and  women  rummage 
thiwigli  the  tnah  liina  behind  the  Safeway 
a  few  Idocks  from  our  houae.  In  the  store's 
parking  lot.  20  people,  including  some  fami- 
llea.  are  sleeping  in  battered-looking  cars. 

I  pour  my  morning  coffee  and  glance  at 
the  newBiMper  headlines:  The  Los  Angeles 
Ct^  CDanea.  over  the  objections  of  Mayor 
Tom  Bradley,  has  tcBoporarily  opened  City 
Hall  areas  to  the  homeless  and  100  people 
are  tiedded  down  in  the  aisles  of  the  marble- 
columned  oouncQ  chamlwr.  Police  Chief 
Daryl  Ostea  critidaes  the  council's  action. 
aaytaig  theae  people  "are  homeless  because 
they  chooae  to  be  homeless."  Temperatures 
are  still  abnormally  cold  for  UA.  Four 
homelcsB  people  have  died  of  exposure  in 
recent  days. 

liunchea  for  the  kids  made,  I  stuff  my 
Inrlefcase  with  rxMes  and  studies  for  a  lec- 
ture on  the  economy.  One  study  titled  "The 
Continued  Growth  of  Himger,  Homeless- 
neaa  and  Poverty  In  America's  Cities:  1986," 
cowipHfd  by  the  United  States  Conference 
of  Ifaycns.  reports  that  the  demand  for 
emergency  shelter  across  the  country  has 
Incnased  l>y  an  average  of  20  percent.  Los 
Angelea  reported  the  greatest  increase  in 
need— up  50  pertsent.  In  Los  Angeles 
County,  there  are  40.000-50,000  homeless, 
making  L,A.  the  homeless  capital  of  the 
nation. 

Nationwide,  requests  for  food  assistance 
are  up  by  38  percent  and  the  demand  for 
knr-lnoome  housing  has  Jumped  40  percent. 
This  is  not  suiTHlstng.  given  that  the  pover- 
ty rate  Is  tMck  up  to  almost  15  percent.  A 
new  report  from  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee of  the  VJB.  Congress— "The  Growth 
In  Poverty:  1979-85,"  that  I  also  put  in  my 
t>riefcase.  shows  that  the  greatest  Increase 
In  poverty  has  been  for  married-couple  fam- 
Qiaa.  In  Loa  Angeles,  more  and  more  fami- 
lies with  children  are  homeless.  One  half  of 
the  tuimeleas  in  the  country  are  under  35. 

We^day  mornings  I  walk  my  S-year-old 
to  achooU  which  Is  five  blocks  away.  He 
wanta  to  walk  alone  now  that  he's  "big,"  but 
I  still  refuse  to  let  him,  afraid  and  imcertain 
about  the  homeless  and  mentally  disturbed 
individuals  who  walk  the  streets.  Arriviiu!  at 
adux^  we  wave  good  morning  to  a  class- 
mate who  mergea  from  the  back  of  the  van 
in  whkh  he  Uvea  with  his  single  parent. 

A  few  Idocks  from  school,  30  or  40  home- 
leas  persons  are  camped  out  in  front  of  a 
community  center  that  provides  free  meals. 
SoBoe  nearby  residents  are  upset  about  the 
center.  One  of  my  son's  friends  caught  a 
homeless  person  taking  clothes  from  the 
dryer  In  the  basement  of  the  apartment. 
Our  family  had  a  sleeping  bag  that  we'd 
been  airing  out  taken  from  our  back  porch. 

On  my  way  toward  the  freeway,  I  see  one 
of  our  local  "characters."  a  middle-aged 
mentally  distnrtMd  woman  who  pushes  a 
shopping  cart  fiUed  with  rags  through  the 
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downtown  streets.  Some  nights  she  sleeps  in 
the  bushes  in  front  of  the  post  office.  The 
tour  buses  that  come  to  the  beach  regularly 
stop  at  Palisades  Park,  overlooking  the  Pa- 
cific. Japanese  tourists  have  requested  to 
see  the  homeless  Americans  who  sleep 
thera. 

Is  America  back?  To  what  .  .  .  the  Thir- 
ties—or  are  we  back  to  our  future? 

Where  did  these  homeless  persons  come 
from?  They  didn't  seem  to  be  here  10  years 
ago.  Who's  responsible?  What  should  be 
done  or  is  survival  of  the  fittest  the  ethic 
for  the  Age  of  Reagan? 

I've  read  numerous  studies  and  talked  to 
lots  of  experts.  The  best  answer  as  to  where 
the  two  million  to  three  million  homeless 
come  from  is  that  American  society  is  pro- 
ducing them,  at  a  faster  and  faster  rate.  A 
combination  of  social  Darwinist  government 
policies  and  rapid  economic  restructuring  Is 
increasingly  forming  an  "hourglass  society" 
in  the  U.S.— one  that  is  fat  at  both  ends  and 
thin  in  the  middle.  The  upper  third  to  a 
quarter  of  the  population  is  getting  richer; 
the  middle  class  is  being  squeezed;  and  the 
working  class  and  poor  are  stagnating  or 
gettiag  worse  off. 

Those  at  the  bottom  of  hourglass  America 
find  that  the  supply  of  low-income  housing 
in  cities  has  shrunk  because  of  urban  renew- 
al, gentriflcation  and  arson  for  profit.  Fed- 
eral cuts  in  low-Income  housing  programs, 
beginning  with  Nixon  and  worsening  under 
Reagan,  have  meant  little  new  addition  to 
the  low-income  housing  stock.  The  unem- 
ployment rate  for  the  past  decade  has 
barely  Inched  below  7  percent.  Millions  of 
jobs  have  been  lost  in  basic  industries  as  the 
economy  has  become  more  service-oriented 
and  world  competition  has  stiffened.  The 
mentally  ill  have  been  emptied  from  the 
mental  hospitals,  but  with  no  community 
based  system  available  to  provide  treatment. 

As  the  plight  of  those  on  the  bottom  has 
grown,  government  support  for  those  in 
need  of  assistance  has  diminished.  The 
Reagan  administration  has  done  everything 
politically  possible  to  tear  huge  holes  in  so- 
ciety's safety  net.  I  see  the  president's 
handiwork  every  morning. 

But  perhaps  things  have  come  to  a  turn- 
ing point.  Reagan  is  no  longer  riding  so 
high.  Public  opinion  polls  show  that  there  is 
majority  support  for  government  assistance 
for  the  homeless  and  the  hungry.  The  new 
House  Majority  Leader,  Democrat  Jim 
Wright  of  Texas,  has  been  visiting  shelters 
for  the  homeless  in  Washington,  D.C..  and 
has  pledged  to  increase  federal  assistance  to 
the  homeless  this  year  by  $500  million.  Con- 
gressman Mickey  Leland  (D-Texas)  is  carry- 
ing all  omnibus  bill,  "The  Homeless  Persons 
Survival  Act"  drawn  up  by  a  coalition  of 
low-income  housing  and  poverty-aw:tion 
groups.  If  passed,  although  it  could  face 
veto  by  President  Reagan;  the  bill  would  sig- 
nificantly increase  funds  for  low-income 
housing,  food  stamps  and  other  elements  of 
the  social  safety  net. 

Locally,  Santa  Monica  spends  almost  a 
millian  dollars  a  year  to  fund  churches,  mis- 
sions and  social  agencies  that  assist  the 
homeless— but  it  is  not  enough.  The  city  at- 
torney, a  former  legal  aide  lawyer,  has  sued 
the  oounty- which  is  legally  responsible  for 
relief  and  mental  care  for  the  Indigent— to 
meet  Its  statutory  obligations  by  providing 
adequate  medical  care  for  all  mentally  ill  in- 
digent persons.  Lawsuits  also  have  been 
filed  by  the  Inner  City  Law  Center  and  Los 
Angeles  Legal  Aid  against  the  county  to 
raise  the  level  of  general  relief- individuals 
currently  receive  $247   a  month,  scarcely 
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enough  to  rent  a  room,  let  alone  buy  food— 
and  Bgalngt  the  state  to  require  that  fami- 
lies in  need  of  housing  not  have  children 
taken  front  the  parents  and  that  housing  be 
provided. 

These  court  actions  are  opposed  by  the 
Republican  state  and  county  administra- 
tions—and  it  is  likely  that  Reagan  will  veto 
much  of  the  new  assistance  legislation  that 
Congress  qilght  pass.  Other  specific,  imme- 
diate action  is  thus  needed  locally. 

The  moat  immediate  need  in  Los  Angeles 
is  for  emergency  shelter.  The  county's  85 
shelters  cantalns  only  3,500  beds.  Unlike 
New  York.  Los  Angeles  has  no  public  shel- 
ters, relying  Instead  on  nonprofit  missions, 
churches  and  social-service  agencies  to  orga- 
nize help  for  the  homeless.  As  Councilman 
Elmanl  Bernard!,  as  well  as  homeless  advo- 
cates, have  pointed  out,  the  city  has  public 
buUdlngs  that  it  can  turn  into  shelters- 
abandoned  buildings  downtown,  closed  fire 
stations  and  some  recreation  buildings. 
Indeed,  late  last  week,  the  council  ordered  a 
vacant  city  warehouse  to  be  opened  to  the 
homeless.  Councllmembers  also  planned  to 
shift  the  City  Hall  shelter  to  a  former  city 
print-shop  warehouse,  which  could  accom- 
modate up  to  600  homeless.  But  these  meas- 
ures are  only  temporary,  a  response  to  L.A.'s 
cold  spell. 

A  study  by  the  Irmer  City  Law  Center  of 
recent  deaths  in  Los  Angeles  found  that  at 
least  200  people  in  the  past  have  died  of 
medical  conditions  most  likely  resulting 
from  exposure— from  being  homeless.  More 
people  will  surely  die  in  1987  If  the  city 
doesn't  act  to  create  additional  shelters. 

An  intermediate  step  is  for  the  city  to 
strengthen  its  support  for  permanent  low- 
Income  housing.  The  Community  Redevel- 
opment Agency  has  indicated  that  it  will  in- 
crease its  budget  for  assisted  housing,  but 
more  can  be  done.  The  city  should  create  a 
permanent  low-income-housing  trust  fund, 
with  contributions  from  developer  fees,  as 
Santa  Monica  and  San  Francisco  have  al- 
ready done.  In  Santa  Monica,  for  example, 
developers'  fees  and  agreements  have  led  to 
construction  of  500  units  of  affordable  hous- 
ing in  recent  years. 

The  city  should  also  seek  loans  and  contri- 
butions to  the  trust  fund  from  the  area's 
major  banks,  insurance  companies  and  en- 
tertainment business.  The  Community  Cor- 
poration of  Santa  Monica,  a  non-profit 
housing  agency  charged  with  overseeing  the 
construction  of  low-income  housing  in  the 
city,  recently  received  a  million-dollar  grant 
from  the  Bank  of  America  Foundation. 

In  the  near  term,  city  officials  should  at 
least  join  the  legal  efforts  to  force  more  re- 
sources from  the  state  and  the  county.  That 
would  certainly  attract  the  kind  of  attention 
the  homeless  issue  deserves.  And  the  City 
Council  should  pass  a  resolution  endorsing 
Rep.  Lelaind's  bill  for  the  homeless. 

Of  course,  local  efforts  must  be  supple- 
mented by  a  stronger  national  social  safety 
net.  Homeless  and  hungry  people  are  nei- 
ther inevitable  nor  necessary.  Visitors  to 
cities  in  Sweden,  Holland,  Denmark  and 
West  Germany  rarely,  if  ever,  see  a  single 
homeless  person  on  the  streets  or  in  the 
parks.  These  countries,  while  certainly  not 
perfect,  do  have  policies  that  provide  a 
decent  supply  of  low-income  housing,  uni- 
versal health  care,  income  maintenance  and 
employment,  and  humane  mental  health 
care.  Can  the  United  States,  which  prides 
itself  on  being  No.  1.  do  any  less? 

The  processes  and  policies  that  have  con- 
torted America  into  an  hourglass  society 
have  been  at  work  for  a  decade  and  cannot 
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be  reversed  overnight.  Fortunately,  compas- 
sion appears  to  be  returning  in  the  coun- 
try—It is  in  vogue  again  to  be  socially  con- 
cerned—and it  is  possible  that  with  new 
leadership  in  Washington  after  1988.  serious 
efforts  can  be  made  to  reweave  the  social 
safety  net  and  to  make  morning  in  America 
a  time  in  which  no  human  being  wakes  up 
without  a  roof  overhead. 


THE  URGENT  NEED  FOR  A  NEW 
COMPREHENSIVE  ENERGY 

POUCY 
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energy  exploration,  and  made  it  lilteiy,  if  we  do 
not  act  that  we  could  soon  face  a  serious 
energy  supply  disruption. 

Mr.  Speaker,  history  need  not  repeat  itself. 
We  can  avoid  the  nightmares  of  ttie  1973  and 
1979  oil  emt>argoes  t>y  enacting  in  this  100th 
Congress  a  new  comprehensive  energy  policy 
for  this  Nation. 

In  the  coming  days,  I  will  suggest  certain 
components  which  I  believe  must  be  included 
in  such  a  policy. 


HON.  JACK  FIELDS 

OP  TEXAS 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  18,  1987 
Mr.  FIELDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  begin- 
ning a  series  of  speeches  on  the  need  for. 
and   tt»e   components   of,   a   comprehensive 
energy  policy  for  this  Nation. 

While  many  Americans  now  are  enjoying 
the  benefits  of  low  energy  prices,  the  collapse 
of  the  intennational  oil  martlet  has  created 
some  very  serious  problems  for  our  country- 
problems  which  will  become  ot)vious  to  a  ma- 
jority of  Americans  in  the  years  ahead. 

I  urge  my  colieagues,  and  all  Americans,  to 
reflect  upon  wtwt  has  transpired  recently  in 
our  Nation's  energy  situation: 

First,  during  the  past  12  months,  foreign  oil 
imports  have  increased  from  27  percent  to 
over  40  percent  of  our  energy  supplies.  By  the 
year  2000,  our  dependence  may  well  exceed 
70  percent 

Second,  our  Nation's  foreign  oil  bill  Is  grow- 
ing at  the  rate  of  $1  l)illion  a  month.  These  im- 
ports represent  nearty  one-third  of  our  total 
trade  deficit. 

Third,  our  domestic  energy  production  is  de- 
clining. By  the  end  of  this  year,  it  is  anticipat- 
ed that  our  domestic  production  will  be  at 
least  1  million  ban-els  per  day  less  than  cur- 
rent levels. 

Fourth,  during  the  first  9  months  of  last 
year,  investments  by  the  13  largest  U.S.  oil 
companies  declined  by  $19.2  billion,  or  25.2 
percent  from  investment  levels  of  1985. 

Fifth,  while  total  business  failures  for  1985 
and  the  first  6  months  of  1986  Increased  by 
only  8.1  percent  from  the  previous  year,  oil  in- 
dustry related  business  failures  rose  by  53 
percent  during  tttat  same  period. 

Sixth,  our  energy  reserves — those  re- 
sources needed  for  future  development— have 
steadily  declined  and  are  expected  to  reach 
the  towest  level  since  Worid  War  II  within  3 
years. 

Seventh,  since  the  downturn  in  crude  oil 
prices,  144,000  Americans  have  lost  their  jotis 
in  ttie  doniestic  energy  industry.  Regions  of 
our  country,  including  my  own  State  of  Texas, 
have  been  decimated  by  free-falling  energy 
prices. 

Eighth,  and,  oil  imports  from  the  Persian 
Gulf  countries,  particularfy  Saudi  Arabia,  have 
increased  by  400  percent  since  last  year. 

In  short  the  decline  in  ertergy  prices  has  re- 
sulted in  a  staggering  increase  in  our  depend- 
ence on  foreign  crude  oil,  enhanced  tt>e 
power  of  the  OPEC  cartel,  created  widespread 
economic  dialocations  and  misery  for  tens  of 
thousands  of  Americans,  depressed  offshore 


BUSINESS  AND  THE  PUBLIC 
POLICY  IMPERATIVES 


HON.  GUY  VANDER  JAGT 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  18,  1987 

Mr.  VANDER  JAGT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  commeruj  to  my  colleagues  an  article 
written  by  Mr.  Nomwn  L  Dobyns  and  pub- 
lished in  the  February  1987  issue  of  American 
Politics  magazine.  It  is  entitled,  'Business  and 
the  Public  Policy  Imperatives." 

As  vice  president  of  putiiic  affairs  for  North- 
ern Telecom,  Inc.,  Mr.  Dot)yns  has  an  out- 
standing reputation  as  a  Washington  txjsiriess 
representative.  He  is  a  former  Capitol  Hill 
staffer,  having  wortted  writhin  the  Virginia  con- 
gressional delegation. 

Mr.  Dobyns'  excellent  article  dramatically  fo- 
cuses our  attention  on  the  need  of  America's 
business  leaders  to  become  active  partici- 
pants in  our  Nation's  political  process,  not 
only  for  their  individual  business  interests,  but 
for  the  benefit  of  American  business  nation- 
wide. 

"We  are  in  desperate  need  of  business 
leaders  wfio  recognize  tfie  Importance  of  gov- 
ernment in  the  global  maritetplace  and  who 
are  willing  to  get  close  enough  to  the  process 
to  become  a  part  of  it."  Mr.  Dobyns  says. 

This  article  deserves  a  careful  reading  by 
my  colleagues  and,  in  fact  all  Americans. 
[From  American  Politics.  February  1987] 
Business  and  the  Public  Poucy 
Imperatives 
(By  Norman  L.  Dobyns) 
It  has  l)ecome  something  of  a  cliche  in 
Washington  these  days  to  talk  about  the 
global  economy.  And  the  current  opinion 
held   by    some   Washington    insiders    that 
American  business  may  l)e  Incompetent  to 
compete  In  a  global  economy  is  an  Impor- 
tant motivating  factor  In  American  politics. 
Such    criticism    should    provide    American 
business  with  a  useful  lesson  about  govern- 
ment and  prompt  the  development  of  strat- 
egies for  working  more  effectively  in  the 
governmental  process. 

For  many  in  the  corporate  world,  politics 
is  a  chaotic  system  fueled  by  constant  tur- 
moil. Similarly,  the  global  marketplace  is 
seen  as  a  chaos  of  market  and  language  l>ar- 
riers  that  makes  success  Impossible  for  the 
novice  entrant.  Governments  magnify  this 
chaos  by  giving  their  national  companies  all 
known  forms  of  preferential  treatment, 
making  the  glol>al  marketplace  a  maze  of  re- 
strictive policies,  regulations  and  laws.  Pro- 
tectionism is  everywhere,  because  politicians 
tielleve  that  they  are  supposed  to  protect 
their  constituent  companies.  Indeed,  In 
many  countries,  politicians  are  the  compa- 
nies because  the  government  owns  and  oper- 
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ates  the  producers  and  marketers.  The 
global  economy  and  nearly  all  glottal  mar- 
kets are  domiiuited  by  govenmients,  which 
means  that  politicians  and  bureaucrats  obvi- 
ously have  more  impact  on  the  glottal  mar- 
ketplace than  does  n.S.  corporate  manage- 
ment. 

The  companies  that  succeed  in  this  new 
world,  a  marketplace  that  Is  increasingly 
dominated  by  government,  therefore,  will  Ite 
those  that  develop  an  expertise  In  dealing 
with  the  chaos  created  by  governments  and 
that  have  effective  government  communica- 
tions programs.  A  distinguishing  character- 
istic of  successful  glottal  competitors  of  the 
future  will  be  the  quality  of  their  govern- 
ment relations  programs,  Itoth  In  the  United 
States  and  overseas. 

American  corporate  executives  already 
have  the  technology  at  hand  to  revolution- 
ize Industry  In  almost  every  glottal  market 
in  the  near  future.  Basic  technologies  are  al- 
ready known  and  ready  to  tte  applied 
around  the  glotte  by  American  companies 
and  their  foreign  business  associates.  Fur- 
thermore, because  changes  In  the  product 
and  commercial  markets  will  be  evolution- 
ary. American  business  management  has  a 
good  picture  of  what  global  markets  should 
look  like  and  how  American  business  should 
respond  In  the  short  term.  But  what  we  do 
know,  however,  is  what  Impact  actions 
taken  by  governments  will  have  on  our 
products  and  our  glottal  markets.  Product 
timing  and  market  development  are  com- 
plex undertakings  even  in  an  open  market- 
place. They  can  become  incomprehensible 
in  an  environment  dominated  by  govern- 
ment decision  makers. 

Nonetheless,  American  corporate  manage- 
ment recently  has  been  criticized  by  the 
Reagan  administration  for  falling  to  pre- 
pare adequately  for  "what  is  on  or  over  the 
horizon"  and  for  Itecomlng  "like  the  govern- 
ment bureaucracy  .  .  .  bloated,  risk-averse, 
inefficient  and  unimaginative."  The  admin- 
istration's criticism  Is  harsh:  Corporate  ex- 
ecutives in  the  United  SUtes  are  responsible 
for  America's  loss  of  competitive  status  In 
the  glottal  marketplace.  It  Is  our  business 
school  graduates,  not  our  bureaucrats,  who 
stand  accused  of  creating  the  tuition's  $170 
billion  trade  Imbalance. 

DRAG  coefficients 

Generally,  the  forces  that  drive  a  market 
are  demand  and  technology,  but  that  Is  true 
only  if  government  permits  the  market  to 
be  pushed  by  technology  and  pulled  by 
demand.  Government  drag  can  hinder  both 
forces.  Law  and  regulation  usually  cannot 
create  new  products  or  services,  but  govern- 
ment can  determine  who  gets  the  revenues 
from  new  offerings.  And  that  is  the  critical, 
determining  element  in  the  world's  markets, 
ttoth  here  and  abroad. 

Since  market  success  requires  revenues 
from  the  marketplace,  and  since  govern- 
ments determine  who  gets  the  revenues 
from  their  national  marketplaces,  such  suc- 
cess necessarily  depends  on  strategies  that 
take  Into  account  the  probable  Impact  of 
government  decisions  on  products,  services 
and  technology.  Today's  successful  glottal 
executive  must  know  as  much  altout  govern- 
ment relations  as  he  knows  about  business 
marketing.  The  modem  business  executive 
confronts  a  far  more  complex  world  than 
his  predecessors  precisely  Itecause  the  world 
he  confronts  is  one  dominated  by  public 
policies  and  public  goals.  Moreover,  In  the 
crucible  of  glottal  public-policy  formulation, 
each  policy  maker  perceives  his  decisions  as 
protecting  and  promoting  his  own  country- 
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men  and  their  Interests.  Ttiat's  what  politics 
is  aU  about,  tn  tbe  United  States  and  else- 
wbefe. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

relations  specialists  or  lobbyists.  Corporate 
lobbyists  have  Iteen  astonishingly  successful 
on    the    business    community's    Itehalf    in 
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gated  by  the  many  warring  factnna  in  ttiat 
country,  their  continuing  preserxx  can  only 
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UAM   VCTiniAM  imWADH  TnBI»l7<C 
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the  extra  effort  to  reach  out  to  tt)ose  around 
him  and  enrich  ttieir  lives. 

As  a  member  of  ttte  Ohio  County  Aijrlit(Y<t 
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Mr.  Speaker.  Don  Von  Raesfeld  has  devot- 
ed his  lifetime  to  ttie  pursuit  of  creelirtg  a 
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man  and  their  Interesta.  Thmt's  what  politica 
ia  all  about,  tn  the  United  States  and  else- 
where. 

Today,  the  vaatnea  of  the  government 
ptdlcy-maklnc  martihif  in  the  United  States 
dwaite  indlTMual  perfective,  fondng  indi- 
Tidiial*  to  protect  themselves  by  grouping 
totetter  to  promote  their  special  interests. 
It  canoot  be  aiwimwl  that  a  corporate  exec- 
utive can  be  Innuential  in  Washington,  be- 
cauK  he  is  competing  with  thousands  of 
other  individuals  for  the  opportunity  to  be 
heard.  There  is  no  form  of  human  activity 
ao  btanre  that  it  is  not  represented  in 
Washington.  Interests  representing  labor. 
burincaa,  nurses,  be^eepers.  schoolteach- 
ers, termers,  consumers  and  producers  are 
there.  Kftrgoae  has  a  lobbyist  and  everyone 
is  loMqrInc,  from  Oeneral  Motors  to  the 
Mattachlne  Society. 

The  Federal  government's  50-year  inter- 
vention Into  society  is  now  being  balanced 
by  society's  intervention  into  Federal  gov- 
ernment. Thousands  of  special  interests  are 
pursuing  conflicting  dreams  and  goals.  And. 
while  everycme  pays  Up  service  to  the  spirit 
of  cooperation,  the  dally  routine  in  Wash- 
ington is  confrontation  and  conflict. 

Bmlnw  has  known  since  the  1950's  that 
It  had  an  eaentlal  role  to  play  in  public- 
policy  formulation.  But  it  is  my  perception 
that  much  of  the  business  community's  par- 
tldpatioo  in  Washington  policy-making  is 
ineffective.  Business  has  yet  to  realize  that 
its  success  in  the  IVSO's  will  depend  In  large 
part  on  its  political  skills.  The  business  com- 
dtpnlty  needs  to  articulate  its  goals  clearly 
wtaiio  unite  on  issues  of  common  interest. 

Those  of  us  in  the  American  business  com- 
munity tend  to  think  of  ourselves  as  having 
the  private  sector  role  in  a  free  enterprise 
economy.  But  in  today's  political  arena. 
every  special  interest  group,  every  stratum 
of  society  is  a  part  of  the  awesome  competi- 
tion tor  society's  resources.  We  are  not 
alone  in  oonu>eting  for  raw  material  and 
market  access.  We  are  not  alone  in  compet- 
ing for  access  to  the  leaders  of  our  govem- 
mrents  and  for  understanding  of  our  needs. 
To  effectively  communicate  our  views  on 
public  politics  as  well  as  our  own  objectives, 
we  in  the  business  commtmity  must  increase 
our  knowledge  of  the  political  world  and 
sharpen  our  political  skills. 

In  colonial  America,  our  leaders  were  citi- 
aen-legialators  and  landowners  who  felt 
compelled  to  make  laws  for  the  public  good. 
Today,  we  again  need  business  executives 
who  are  willing  to  become  politicians  and 
active  participants  in  the  formulation  of 
public  policy.  We  need  business  leaders  who 
can  meet  payroll  and  organize  a  precinct. 

America  has  a  $200  billion  budget  deficit 
and  a  nearly  $170  billion  merchandise  trade 
deficit.  We  may  be  moving  rapidly  away 
from  the  open  trading  system  that  created 
our  prosperous  world,  and  we  are  faced  with 
a  drastic  imbalance  In  our  fiscal  and  mone- 
tary policies.  Given  these  circumstances,  the 
private  sector  cannot  afford  to  leave  pubUc- 
policy  fwmulation  in  the  hands  of  legisla- 
tors and  regulators.  The  regulatory  and  leg- 
islative process  of  the  UJS.  government  is 
nrither  predictable  nor  easy  to  understand. 
But  we  who  are  tn  the  business  must  en- 
deavor to  undnstand  the  processes  of  gov- 
ernment man  clearly.  Our  business  leaders 
must  become  a  part  of  the  process  and  con- 
tribute to  government  decision-making  by 
effeetlveiy  arttculating.  Just  as  a  politician 
would,  what  our  policy  needs  are  and  what 
our  view  of  the  pubUc  interest  is. 

It  Is  no  longer  sufficient  for  the  business 
community  to  rely  soMy  on  its  government 
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relations  specialists  or  lobbyists.  Corporate 
lobbyists  have  been  astonishingly  successful 
on  the  business  community's  behalf  in 
recent  years,  but  the  scope  and  magnitude 
of  today's  global  public-policy  problems 
demand  the  personal  participation  of  our 
moat  senior  executives. 

I  have  seen  Washington  grow  from  a  place 
avoUed  by  business  to  a  community  widely 
recognized  for  the  pervasiveness  of  its  influ- 
ence on  business.  Most  of  our  business  lead- 
ers today  recognize  the  Importance  of  the 
U.S.  government  to  their  corporate  goals. 
But  we  are  in  desperate  need  of  business 
leaders  who  recognize  the  importance  of 
government  in  the  global  marketplace,  and 
who  are  willing  to  get  close  enough  to  the 
process  to  become  an  effective  part  of  it. 


STIPS  IN  THE  RIGHT  DIREC- 
TION IN  THE  FIGHT  AGAINST 
TERRORISM 


HON.  WM.  S.  BROOMFIELD 

OF  MICHIGAN 
Of  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  18,  1987 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me 
take  this  occasion  to  commend  the  Secretary 
of  Stete  for  two  recent  decisions  concerning 
terrorism  and  the  protection  of  U.S.  citizens. 

In  recent  weeks,  the  Department  of  State 
announced  a  reward  offer  of  $250,000  for  in- 
formation leading  to  the  apprehension,  effec- 
tive prosecution,  and  punishment  of  those 
persons  responsible  for  the  terrorist  bombing 
of  TWA  flight  840.  All  of  us  recall  that  tragic 
IncidBnt  in  which  an  unknown  terrorist  planted 
an  etcplosive  device  under  the  seat  of  a  TWA 
passenger  aircraft  on  April  2,  1986.  Just 
tMfore  the  plane  landed  in  Athens,  the  device 
exploded  and  four  United  States  citizens  were 
pulled  out  of  the  aircraft  through  a  hole  in  the 
fuselage.  Initial  suspicion  in  ttie  bombing  fo- 
cused on  a  Lebanese  woman  named  May 
Elias  Mansour,  and  our  Government  continues 
to  kiok  into  her  possible  involvement  in  that 
tragody. 

I  Have  always  believed  that  our  Government 
must  have  a  series  of  options  available  in 
dealiig  with  international  terrorism.  Diptomatic 
and  ecoTKimic  pressures  can  be  brought  to 
t>ear  on  terrorist-supporting  states.  The  mili- 
tary optk>n,  as  well  as  the  payment  of  rewards 
for  tite  apprehension  and  prosecution  of  a  ter- 
rorist are  also  viable  options  to  have  as  tools 
in  ttie  fight  against  terrorism.  The  offering  of 
rewards  is  a  well-established  practical  tool  for 
facilitating  the  investigation  of  criminal  activi- 
ties. 

Tfie  Department  of  State  is  also  to  be  com- 
mended for  its  recent  decision  to  invalidate 
the  passports  of  Americans  wtx>  choose  to 
travol  to,  in,  and  through  Lebanon.  Since  hos- 
tage taking  became  an  art  form  in  that  war- 
torn  country,  the  United  States  Embassy  In 
Beirut  and  the  Department  of  State  have 
warned  United  States  citizens  about  the  immi- 
nent dangers  involved  by  their  remaining  in 
that  country.  Given  tfie  current  level  of  internal 
inst^lity  in  Lebanon,  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment obviously  has  limited  liat)ility  in  the 
protection  of  ttie  many  Americans  wtra  remain 
ttiere.  It  is  obvious  ttiat  Americans  remaining 
thero  will  continue  to  be  threatened  and  tar- 
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geted  by 'the  many  warring  factions  in  that 
country,  their  continuing  presence  can  only 
encourags  future  acts  of  tenx>ri8m  and  further 
compHcato  an  already  difficult  hostage  situa- 
tion. 

I  am  grotified  to  know  that  the  Department 
of  State  has  pnjdently  chosen  to  use  the  leg- 
islative inifative  that  tlie  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committeo  sponsored  a  few  years  ago,  and 
concur  with  the  Secretary's  decision  to  restrict 
the  number  of  Americans  wtx>  travel  to  onA 
live  in  Lebanon.  We  all  know  that  terrorism 
will  continue  to  be  a  challeriging  problem 
whkrh  Amorica  will  have  to  deal  with  now  and 
in  future  yaars. 
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TRIBUTE  TO  IfARCOS  MEDINA 


ENSMINOERS  CELEBRATE  50TH 


JN.  JOHN  J.  DUNCAN 
OPTENIIESSBX 
HOUSE  OF  REFRESERTATTVES 

Wednesday,  February  18,  1987 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  two  good 
friends  of  mine  celebrated  their  50th  wedding 
anniversary  on  Valentines  Day.  J.  Neal  Ens- 
minger  married  Maggie  Beaver  on  February 
14,  1937,  in  Tunnel  Hill,  GA.  The  couple  was 
honored  by  their  sons,  and  Neal's  sister,  Effie 
Mae,  with  a  receptkxi. 

The  Engmirtgers  have  lived  in  Athens.  TN, 
for  many  years,  and  have  contritxited  greatly 
to  the  community.  Maggie  recently  retired 
from  Tennessee  Wesleyan  as  a  research  li- 
brarian after  20  years,  and  Neal  is  celebrating 
his  50th  yoar  with  the  Daily  Post  Athenian. 

Neal  also  served  the  Keith  United  Methodist 
Church,  OTKl  the  surrounding  community, 
through  his  weekly  Sunday  school  lessons 
whk^  are  broadcast  over  the  tocai  radk)  sta- 
tion. He  was  Alliens  Man  of  Vhe  Year  in  1953, 
and  is  an  honorary  lifetime  member  of  tt>e 
Rotary  Club. 

I  congratulate  the  Ensmingers  on  their  wed- 
ding anni^Msrsary,  arnj  tfieir  servk»  to  ttie  com- 
munity of  Athens. 


ST. 


liOUISAN  HONORED  AT 
FAMILY  REUNION 


HON.  WILLIAM  (BILL)  CUY 

or  MISSOURI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  18,  1987 

Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  very  pleased 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  pay  tribute  to  Mrs. 
Hattie  Shoto  House,  a  distinguished  member 
of  the  SL  Louis  community  for  49  years.  Mrs. 
House  is  also  the  oldest  member  of  the  Shoto 
family  and  will  be  honored  at  a  special  Shoto 
family  reunion  in  Jackson,  MS.  in  July  of  this 
year. 

I  commtrKl  Mrs.  House  on  her  dedication  to 
her  family  and  her  community  and  I  congratu- 
late her  on  the  special  position  she  has  at- 
tained in  tie  Shoto  family.  I  wish  Mrs.  House 
and  her  family  a  warm  and  wonderful  reunion. 


HON.  ESTEBAN  EDWARD  TORRES 

opCAiiroRiru 

IN  THE  BOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  18,  1987 

Mr.  TORRES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wouki  like  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  an  in- 
dividual that  has  worked  tirelessly  on  behalf  of 
tiiiingual  educatk>n  for  ttie  chikiren  of  Califor- 
nia. Mr.  Marcos  Medina  of  Los  Angeles,  CA. 

He  has  served  as  chairman  of  the  Early 
Educatk>n  Program  at  Albion  Elementary 
School  and  ttie  Lincoln  High  School  Advisory 
Council.  He  has  also  served  as  vk:e  chairman 
of  committee  D,  title  I.  Citizens  Compensatory 
Educatkxi  Advisory  Committee  and  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Unified  School  District's  Bilingual  Ad- 
visory Committee.  Since  1980  he  has  served 
on  tfie  California  Advisory  Committee  on  Mexi- 
can American  Education  appointed  t>y  the 
State  Superintendent  of  Publk;  Instruction. 

Marcos  and  his  wife,  Consuelo,  have  six 
children  and  three  grandchildren.  The  family 
reside  In  ttie  Lincoln  Heights  area  of  Los  An- 
geles. As  a  parent  and  concerned  citizen,  Mr. 
Medina  has  provided  many  hours  of  volunteer 
time  to  help  improve  publk;  education  for  chil- 
dren In  Califomia.  Mr.  Medina  is  often  found  at 
scfiool  board  or  community  meetings  to  em- 
phasize the  importance  of  quality  educatkin 
and  the  need  for  parental  support  and  assist- 
ance for  our  publk:  schools. 

Last  year  Mr.  Medina  was  honored  by  reso- 
lutk)n  of  the  Califomia  State  Legislature  and 
t)y  the  Los  Angeles  County  Board  of  Supervi- 
sors for  his  exemplary  display  of  community 
leadership  and  support  for  education. 

Mr.  Spisaker,  I  ask  ttiat  my  colleagues  join 
me  in  commending  Marcos  Medina  on  his  out- 
standing contributkins  to  advancing  public 
educatkin  and  extend  him  best  wishes  for 
continued  success  in  future  endeavors. 
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the  extra  effort  to  reach  out  to  those  around 
him  and  enrich  their  lives. 

As  a  member  of  ttie  Ohio  County  Auditors 
Assodatnn  and  an  honorary  member  of  ttie 
Ohk}  Township  Trustees  Associatkxi,  Bill  Fife 
has  played  an  important  role  in  improving 
local  government. 

Bill  Fife  Is  a  compassk>nate  and  concerned 
community-minded  cttzen  who  is  a  memt)er  of 
the  Clinton  County  Farm  Bureau,  B.P.O.E. 
Elks  797,  the  Fraternal  Order  of  Eagles,  and 
ttie  First  Christian  Church. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  my  colleagues  to  join 
with  me  in  congratulating  and  extending  our 
warmest  wishes  to  Bill  for  his  distinguistied 
career,  and  wish  his  wife,  Sarah,  and  their 
chikiren,  David  and  Jim,  ttie  best  for  the 
future. 


BILL  FIFE— A  MAN  OF  PUBLIC 
SERVICE 


HON.  BOB  McEWEN 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  18,  1987 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  later  this  month 
Clinton  County  citizens  will  be  honoring  a  man 
wtiose  public  service  career  has  spanned  four 
decades.  William  "Bill"  Fife  is  a  man  who  has 
dedKated  his  life  to  the  betterment  of  Clinton 
County  and  Ohki. 

Bill  began  his  illustrious  career  of  public 
servk»  as  a  Union  township  trustee  in  1957,  a 
post  he  tiekj  until  tie  t)ecame  Clinton  County 
Commissioner  in  1965.  He  served  3  years  as 
commissioner  and  ttien  t>ecame  Clinton 
County  auditor  in  1966,  a  position  he  hek)  for 
20  years.  During  his  career  as  a  publk:  serv- 
ant Bill  demonstrated  his  strong  commitment 
to  his  neighbors  and  community  tiy  his  end- 
less capacity  to  give  of  tiis  time  and  energy. 

BMI's  service  in  defense  of  our  I4atkx)  is 
equally  as  admirable.  Bill  Fife  is  a  veteran  of 
World  War  II,  a  former  VFW  commander,  and 
a  memt>er  of  the  American  Legion.  In  ttiis 
regard,  he  has  always  been  willing  to  put  forth 


DONALD  R.  VON  RAESFELD 


HON.  NORMAN  Y.  MINETA 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  18,  1987 

Mr.  MINETA.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  distinguistied 
colleague,  Mr.  Edwards,  and  I  would  like  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  salute  Mr.  Donald  R. 
Von  Raesfeki — a  great  American,  a  good 
friend,  and  a  tireless  public  servant.  Von 
Raesfeld,  former  city  manager  of  the  city  of 
Santa  Clara,  has  recently  retired  after  more 
than  a  quarter  century  of  distinguished  servk;e 
to  his  city. 

Educated  at  Santa  Clara  University,  Von 
Raesfeld  set  his  roots  in  the  community  early 
on.  He  began  his  servk:e  with  ttie  city  of 
Santa  Clara  30  years  ago,  and  was  named 
city  manager  in  1962.  During  his  tenure,  he 
gukied  Santa  Clara  into  a  well-balanced, 
active  community  with  a  strong  industrial 
base. 

Overseeing  a  community  wtiose  population 
has  increased  by  more  than  50  percent,  Von 
Raesfeld  was  instrumental  in  making  Santa 
Clara  a  modem  city  set  in  tfie  heart  of  Silicon 
Valley,  while  maintaining  ttie  heritage  and 
charm  for  which  the  Mission  City  is  known. 

Under  his  leadership,  Santa  Clara  obtained 
a  Federal  grant  to  incorporate  a  solar  heating 
and  cooling  system  in  the  city's  community 
recreation  center.  Von  Raesfeld  stressed  the 
importance  of  lessening  tfie  community's  de- 
pendence on  purchased  power  and  concen- 
trating on  the  generation  of  its  own  electric 
power.  Von  Raesfeld  was  Instrumental  in  the 
development  of  a  205-megawatt  hydroelectric 
complex  and  a  130-megawatt  geothermal 
powerplant,  two  major  energy  sources  that 
now  enable  Santa  Clara  to  produce  35  per- 
cent of  its  own  power. 

He  oversaw  the  constructkjn  of  the  Intema- 
tk>nal  Swim  Center,  the  buikJing  of  the  city's 
munk:ipal  complex,  the  revitalizatkin  of  the 
city's  North  of  Baystiore  area,  and  the  devel- 
opment of  ttie  Santa  Clara  Trade  and  Conven- 
tion Center. 

A  lifelong  resident  of  Santa  Clara  County, 
Von  Raesfeld  is  closely  involved  in  t>oth  civk: 
and  community  affairs.  He  has  a  perfect  22- 
year  attendance  record  as  a  member  of  ttie 
Santa  Clara  Rotary  Dub,  and  fie  currently 
serves  on  ttie  Board  of  Felkivrs  of  Santa  Clara 
University. 
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Mr.  Speaker.  Don  Von  Raesfekj  has  devot- 
ed his  lifetime  to  ttie  pursuit  of  creating  a 
better  community.  His  efforts  serve  as  an  ex- 
ample for  all  publk;  servants.  In  light  of  his 
achievements,  Mr.  Edwards  and  I  raspectful- 
ty  request  that  our  esteemed  colleagues  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  join  us  in  saluting 
Donald  R.  Von  Raesfeld  on  the  occasion  of 
his  retirement,  and  to  extend  to  him,  his  wife 
Celine,  and  ttieir  family  our  tiest  wisties  for 
happiness  and  good  tiealth. 


LITHUANIAN  INDEPENDENCE 
DAY 


HON.  BENJAMIN  A.  GILMAN 

OF  NrW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  18,  1987 

Mr.  GILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier  this  vraek. 
on  February  16,  1987,  Americans  of  Littiuani- 
an  descent  celebrated  ttie  69th  anniversary  of 
Lithuanian  Independence  Day.  Yet  in  so 
doing,  we  were  fiarshly  reminded  ttiat  today, 
Lithuania  is  not  ttie  free  and  independent 
nation  it  once  was,  but  rattier,  a  country  forc- 
ibly annexed  t>y  the  Soviet  Union  in  1940. 

Founded  in  1918  by  the  Council  of  Littiua- 
nia.  ttie  Lithuanian  people  proceeded  to  stave 
off  the  Soviet  Bolsheviks  in  battle  for  2  tong 
years.  From  1920-40,  Lithuania  enjoyed  ttie 
status  of  a  sovereign  natx>n,  and  her  people 
were  free  to  express  ttieir  cultural  tieritage, 
practice  their  faith,  and  take  pride  in  ttieir  na- 
tional identity  on  ttieir  own  soil.  Today,  howev- 
er, the  Lithuanian  people  are  under  the  stiack- 
les  of  Soviet  dominatk>n,  and  are  denied  tfie 
cultural  freedoms  ttiat  we  in  ttie  West  take  so 
much  for  granted. 

It  is  ttiis  pride  in  one's  tieritage  whk:h  was 
revealed  all  across  the  Nation  this  past 
Monday,  as  Americans  of  Lithuanian  descent 
refused  to  allow  ttieir  national  kJentity  to  t>e 
erased.  Though  tfie  Soviet  Unkm  persists  in 
its  attempts  to  russify  Lithuania,  it  will  not  suc- 
ceed, because  one  cannot  eradk:ate  national 
origin  and  pride  in  one's  heritage 

I  join  my  colleagues  in  commemorating  Lith- 
uanian Independence  Day.  and  In  acknowl- 
edging ttie  great  contritxjtion  LittHianian  Amer- 
icans have  made  to  this  Nation  over  ttie 
years. 


BIAGGI  PRAISES  BERSAGLIERI 
BAND  AS  ITALY'S  BEST 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

OF  HEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  18,  1987 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  privilege 
and  pleasure  to  commend  the  world  re- 
nowned Bersaglieri  Band  of  Italy  and  to 
extend  my  heartiest  gratitude  for  their  recent 
visit  to  this  country,  to  join  in  our  Columbus 
Day  celetxation  and  festivities.  I  am  especially 
honored  that  ttiey  chose  to  share  ttieir  distirK- 
tive  talent  with  ttie  residents  of  New  York,  and 
particularly  my  congresskxial  district  of  Bronx 
and  Yonkers. 
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Ttw  Dtwgliari  Band  is  truly  a  sight  to 
bshotd.  OrasMd  in  brightly  colored  costumes, 
topped  wWi  a  drwmllc  plumed  hat  they  were 
a  laaat  tar  llw  ayes.  However,  the  eyes  are 
not  the  only  aanao  the  band  stimuiated.  The 
naiMOlsri  Band  daigMod  and  amazed  the 
lana  of  thouaanda  o(  onlookers  who  were  for- 
lunala  enough  to  have  entoyed  their  Colum- 
buB  Day  pertormances.  as  they  marched, 
leapt,  and  made  lengthy  runs,  while  perform- 
ing a  variety  of  musical  selections.  This  sturv 
ning  spectacle  of  magical  color,  music,  and 
movement  awed  and  ovenwtielmed  New  York. 
Their  famiios  artd  friends,  and  the  entire 
nation  of  Italy,  can  be  proud  of  their  perform- 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

BALANCE  THE  BUDGET  BEFORE 
PAY  INCREASE 


The  members  of  the  Bersaglieri  Band,  who 
are  active  and  retired  Bersaglieri,  crack  Italian 
troopa.  comparable  to  the  U.S.  Marines,  were 
led  by  their  President  Achile  Bertolli,  Horxxary 
Preaideni  Colonelo  Scuderi  and  BarKimaster 
Carta  CortaRezzL  They  were  accompanied  by 
the  HonorMe  Gerolamo  Bergasmaschi.  the 
mayor  of  Lorwte  Pozzoto.  in  New  York,  the 
band  rogalod  New  Yorkers  during  the  New 
York  City  Columbus  Day  parade,  and  both  the 
Bronx  and  Yonkers  Cokjmbus  Day  parades. 
Special  recognition  goes  to  Rudy  Macina. 
chairman  of  the  Bronx  Columbus  Day  Parade 
Committao  and  Luciano  Martirano.  chairman 
of  the  city  of  Yonkers  Columbus  Day  Parade 
for  their  efforts  ensuring  successful  and  enter- 
taining parades.  I  wouM  also  like  to  commend 
Jooeph  Martorana.  the  executive  director  of 
the  CoaMion  of  Itato-American  Associations 
for  Ma  invataable  efforts  as  general  coordina- 
tor of  the  band's  visit  The  members  of  the 
Bersaglieri  Band  were  guests  of  horrar  at  a 
testimonial  dtaner  on  Cokimbus  Day.  hosted 
by  the  Haian  Bersaglieri  Association  of  New 
York  and  their  president  Mario  Terzolo.  Do- 
mentak  Procopn,  president  and  the  entire  Ca- 
labria Society  of  New  Rocheile,  weteomed  the 
barKl  at  another  dnner-dance  in  City  Island  of 
ttw  Bronx.  During  ttwir  entire  visit  ttie  Bersag- 
Kari  Band  impressed  us  with  their  style  and 
talent  Ttiey  filled  Americans  of  Italian  descent 
with  prkto  in  tfteir  heritage. 

I  wouM  Ike  to  extend  a  special  thanks  to 
ttw  members  of  ttw  Bersaglieri  Band  for  their 
enttMOiasm  and  erttertairmwnt  To  Gkxgic 
Amoni,  Mario  BeHoli,  Mario  Beltoli,  Davide 
Dcttinolli.  Luca  Biaata,  Luigi  Blini,  Sergto  Boni, 
Renato  Bovolerrta.  EnrKO  Caimi,  Gkjvanni 
Carraro.  Giavonni  Castelli,  Marco  Cavalli, 
Renzo  CavaHeri,  Augusto  Da  Ru,  Verginio  Del 
Pnto,  Marto  Ferrarta.  Tiziano  Giaretta,  Enrico 
Lazzati.  Marco  MarirwUo,  Filippo  Marino, 
Davide  Mattielta,  Lorenzo  Mignacca,  Salvatore 
lAgnaoca.  Dotiwnico  Modugno,  Adalberto 
Pagiari.  Lucta  Paaotto.  Andrea  Perencin, 
Brum  Pianaroaa.  Gianfranco  Ponini,  Luigi 
Pozzi,  DayUe  PrevMI,  Cosimo  Pulignano, 
DMUa  RonooMo,  Terenzn  Rorwolato,  and 
Rtocanto  Testa,  aM  who  witrwssed  your  per- 
formanoaa  join  wMh  me  in  professirtg  our 
heartfelt  appradattan.  You  dkJ  your  families 
and  your  country  proud.  We  hope  you  will 
Uaaa  us  with  another  visit  in  the  very  near 
future. 


HON.  RICHARD  K.  ARMEY 

OP  TEXAS 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  18. 1987 

Mr.  ARMEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  express 
my  oppositnn  to  a  pay  increase  for  Members 
of  Congress  and  to  express  my  concern  for 
the  way  ttie  wtx>le  pay  raise  issue  has  been 
handled.  The  partiamentary  maneuvering  and 
heavy  handedness  surrounding  pay  raises  for 
Mentoers  of  Cor^ress.  judges,  arxj  senkx  ex- 
ecutive branch  employees  has  left  the  Ameri- 
can people  angry  and  confused  arxi  has  done 
nothing  to  increase  put}lic  esteem  for  the  Con- 
gress as  a  wtiole. 

In  the  private,  productive  sector  of  our 
country  there  is  or>e  clear  criteria  used  to  justi- 
fy a  pay  increase:  merit.  Can  any  Memt>er  of 
Congress  argue  that  we  deserve  a  pay  in- 
crease. Before  attempting  to  do  so  I'd  hope 
ttiey  would  reflect  on  our  chronic  $200  tMJIion 
defkits  and  our  $2.3  trilinn  national  debt 

These  defrcits  can  be  laid  squarely  at  Con- 
gress' doorstep  for  it's  Congress  which  must 
appropriate  every  dime  the  Federal  Govem- 
ment  spends.  For  25  of  the  last  26  years. 
Congress  has  been  unable  to  do  wtiat  every 
Amencan  family  must  do.  Namely,  reconcile 
wante  and  desires  with  the  means  to  pay  for 
an  assortment  of  goods  and  servk:es.  Ttte 
tragedy  of  today's  fiscal  irresponsibility  Is  that 
it  imposes  an  unconsciorwble  burden  on 
future  generations  of  Americans. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  don't  deserve  a  pay  in- 
crease and  I've  introduced  legislation  to  see 
that  we  don't  get  one  until  we've  put  our  Fed- 
eral txjdget  in  balance  without  resorting  to  in- 
creases in  tax  rates. 

My  bill.  H.R.  949.  would  freeze  congressk>n- 
al  pay  at  1986  levels  until  we  balance  the 
budget.  And  that  doesn't  mean  an  illusory  tial- 
ancad  txjdget  using  smoke  and  mirror  tactKS 
so  common  to  the  congressional  budget  proc- 
ess. My  t)ill  does  not  grant  a  pay  raise  until  we 
finish  the  year  with  no  deficit  and  the  chair- 
man of  the  Budget  Committee  can  certify  that 
the  budget  for  the  next  fiscal  year  will  be  t)al- 
anced  as  well. 

The  Anrierican  people  have  sent  us  here  to 
do  a  job  and  that  joti  won't  be  complete  until 
America's  fiscal  house  is  in  order.  Let's  put 
any  ttKXjghts  of  a  pay  raise  aside  and  get 
down  to  the  business  at  hand. 


NEGATIVE  CAMPAIGN  ADS 


HON.  AL  SWIFT 

OF  WASHINGTON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  18,  1987 

Mr.  SWIFT.  Mr.  Speaker,  much  concern  has 
beef)  expressed  during  the  last  several  elec- 
tx>n  cycles,  inckxiing  1986,  atxxjt  dirty  cam- 
paigis.  Here  in  Congress  we  periodk:ally  con- 
template legislative  ways  to  address  concerns 
atx3iit  such  campaigns.  Given  important  first 
amandment  rights,  however,  there  is  prot}at>ly 
relative  little  Congress  can  do  about  negative 
ads.  And  even  if  there  were,  there  are  difficult 
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questtons  about  whettwr  we  shouM  intrude 
into  a  free  and  vigorous  exchange  in  electkin 
campaigna 

Yet  even  wittxxjt  legislatnn.  ttwre  are 
forces  tfiat  can  and  shoukj  be  txought  to  twar 
on  the  negative  tone  of  electk>n  campaigns. 

First,  the  publk:  shouki  refuse  to  respond  to 
negative  ads.  It  shoukJ  t)e  noted  ttiat  politi- 
cians are  among  the  most  pragmatx:  people  in 
the  worid;  tliey  use  negative  campaign  ads 
because  ttiey  work.  Tracklr^g  polls  consistently 
demonstrate  movement  in  put>lk:  opinkin,  at 
least  in  ttie  short  term,  in  response  to  such 
ads.  If  the  put>lk:  refused  to  resporxj— or  even 
resporKted  rwgatively  to  such  ads,  they  wouki 
very  soon  disappear. 

Yet  I  have  seen  some  of  the  very  people 
who  most  loudly  complairwd  about  the  nega- 
tive approach  turn  around  and  confess  that 
they  voted  against  a  candklate  "because  of 
all  the  things  brought  up  atxxjt  him." 

In  short  the  prot>lem  is  that  while  ttw 
public  claims  to  object  to  rwgative  ads,  they 
respond  to  them.  If  the  publk;  is  truly  revolted, 
they  should  simply  refuse  to  be  persuaded. 
The  use  of  negative  ads  woukl  stop  imnwdl- 
ately. 

Secortd.  ttw  media  that  has  twen  bemoan- 
ing rwgative  ads  has  a  role  to  play  as  well: 
they  should  investigate  and  report  facts. 

Ot>vk>usly.  wtwre  electton  opporwnts  ex- 
change cribcisms  in  whk:h  epithets  are  esserv 
tialty  a  mamer  of  opink>n— "my  opporwnt  uses 
t>ad  judgment";  "my  opponent  hasn't  worked 
hard  enough  for  worid  peace"— there  is  little 
the  media  can  do  but  report  the  charges.  But 
where  the  charges  involve  nwtters  of  fact— 
"my  opponent  has  a  poor  attendance  record"; 
"he  supported  x"  and  "opposed  /'- the 
media  too  frequently  report  the  charges  and 
do  not  take  the  additnnal  steps  necessary  to 
report  the  facts.  They  shouki.  If  a  candklate 
willing  to  distort  the  truth  knew  ttw  truth  would 
be  wkjely  disseminated  by  the  media,  such 
distortkxis  wouM  be  restrained.  Likewise,  if 
the  chargas  are  accurate,  that  information  is 
useful  to  the  publk:. 

Third,  the  nrwdia  can  help  build  a  climate  in 
whk:h  irresponsible  critkasm  in  campaigning  is 
perceived  and  rejected.  ArtKles  concerning 
the  phenomenon  help  inform  the  putiHc  arKJ 
can,  in  fact  inoculate  the  citizens  against 
some  of  the  sleazier  types  of  politk^al  attacks. 
Such  an  effort  especially  If  printed  or  aired 
just  prior  to  the  election  season,  could  do 
much  to  not  only  inform  and  help  the  publk: 
make  ttw  appropriate  response  to  irresponsi- 
ble rwgative  campaigning,  txjt  woukl  also  put 
candklatee  on  notkw  that  both  the  media  and 
the  publk:  are  aware  arxJ  concerned  about  the 
problem. 

All  of  these  approaches  can  be  used  wittv 
out  the  need  for  legislatkxi  and  without  jeop- 
ardizing the  Constitutton.  These  remedies 
exist  and, are  there  to  be  used.  We  all  hope 
that  candidates  will  refrain  from  negative  cam- 
paigns. But  the  fact  is  tfiat  ttwse  wlw  are  dis- 
turtwd  about  them  have  an  important  role  to 
play— to  leward  those  whose  campaigns  are 
clean,  and  to  hold  accountable  those  whose 
are  not 
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RECOGNITION  OF  BERNARD 
HULiL 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

YOUTH  ENDING  HUNGER  WEEK 
APRIL  26  THROUGH  MAY  2 


HON.  PAUL  B.  HENRY 

OP  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  ROUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  18,  1987 
Mr.  HENRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  great 
honor  that  I  stand  today  and  recognize  tfw  re- 
electran  of  Berrwrd  Hull,  a  resklent  of  Mk:hi- 
gan's  Fifth  Congresstonal  District,  as  presklent 
of  the  Mk:higan  Associatton  of  Home  Builders 
[MAHB],  wtvch  represents  over  5,600  busi- 
nesses related  to  tfw  reskjential  and  commer- 
cial constructnn  industry  in  Mk;higan. 

Mr.  Hull  has  an  impressive  background 
wtiKh  qualifies  him  as  an  excellent  chokw  for 
this  positnn.  He  graduated  fi'om  Western 
Mk:higan  University  and  attended  Princeton 
and  Northwestern  Universities,  as  well.  He 
was  a  recipient  of  a  U.S.  Navy  commisston 
from  Norttiwestem  in  1945,  and  servea  more 
than  3  years  active  ooiy  in  World  War  II.  He 
was  recalled  to  active  duty  during  the  Korean 
war,  to  serve  at  the  Pentagon  under  the  Chief 
of  Naval  Operations.  He  began  his  career  as 
a  hometxjiider  in  1947,  upon  his  retum  to 
Grand  Rapkls.  He  has  since  held  positrons  as 
the  presklent  of  the  Grand  Rapkls  Home 
Builders  Associatron,  director  of  the  Natkinal 
As80ciatk>n  of  Horrw  Builders,  and  several  po- 
sitrons in  the  MAHB. 

Mr.  Hull's  vast  amount  of  experience  and 
contributtons  to  the  field  have  led  to  his  elec- 
tk}n  arxl  re-electkm  as  preskient  of  the  Michi- 
gan Associatkjn  of  Home  Builders,  i  am  confi- 
dent that  his  continued  service  to  the  MAHB 
will  tw  berwficial  to  tfw  association,  and  to  the 
State  of  Mrohigan,  and  I  would  like  to  com- 
mend him  for  his  achievements. 


TRIBUTE  TO  JOE  B.  SCATCHARD 


HON.  CARLOS  J.  MOORHEAD 

OP  CALIPORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  18.  1987 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  February 
27,  Joe  B.  Scatchard  will  retire  after  16  pro- 
ductive years  with  the  Southern  California 
RapM  Transit  District. 

As  a  constituent  and  a  resident  of  Glendale, 
I  am  especially  proud  of  Joe  Scatchard's  na- 
tronal  reputatk>n.  As  a  financial  officer  for 
SCRTD,  he  is  wklely  respected  for  his  inter- 
grity  artd  inrrovatron. 

Mr.  Scatcfiard  was  instrumental  in  develop- 
ing a  uraque  financial  plan  that  protects  the 
district  from  ttw  unpredctable  oil  maritet.  He 
is  also  orw  of  tfw  principal  developers  of 
equipment  trust  certificates,  whroh  permit  the 
transit  district  to  spread  the  cost  of  a  new  bus 
over  several  years. 

Arwttwr  testament  to  Joe  Scatctwrd's  skill 
as  a  financial  offkwr  is  the  district's  pensron 
plan,  wt«ch  in  1985  was  rated  in  the  top  10 
percent  of  pension  plans  in  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia 

Mr.  Speaker,  throughout  his  career  Joe 
Scatchard  has  always  given  his  best.  In  his  re- 
tirenwnt  I  wish  for  him  the  very  best 


HON.  ROBERT  A.  BORSKI 

OP  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  18,  1987 

Mr.  BORSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  bring  the 
attentron  of  my  colleagues  to  an  important 
resolutron  whroh  I  have  introduced  desigrwting 
the  week  of  April  26  through  May  2  as  Youth 
Ending  Hunger  Week. 

Youth  Erxjing  Hunger  [YEH]  is  a  rwtwork  of 
students  committed  to  ending  iHinger  by  the 
turn  of  the  century.  The  group  Is  sponsored  by 
ttw  hunger  project,  an  organizatron  which 
works  to  educate  people  throughout  the  worid 
about  the  tragedy  of  hunger. 

Raising  public  awareness  is  critroal  to 
endir>g  hunger  wortdwkie.  Every  day,  35,000 
people  die  of  hunger  while  24  persons  die 
from  starvation  every  minute — 18  of  these  are 
children.  Furthermore,  every  major  commis- 
sron  on  world  hunger  has  determined  that 
mankind  already  possesses  the  resources  and 
technology  to  eliminate  the  strife  caused  by 
hunger,  however,  tx3th  the  political  and  social 
will  is  lacking. 

The  YEH  network  recognizes  that  the  youth 
of  American  can  make  a  difference  by  pro- 
moting the  educatron  and  awarerwss  of  the 
problem  of  hunger.  The  YEH  manifesto  has 
been  signed  by  students  all  over  the  Nation 
and  expresses  their  commitment  to  ending 
hunger.  The  manifesto  states: 

Nothing  springs  more  directly  and  more 
sincerely  from  our  souls  than  a  commitment 
to  end  altogether  the  horror  and  injustice 
of  world  hunger  *  *  •  Under  the  shadow  of 
persistent  suffering  we  declare  our  responsi- 
bility to  the  pure  ideal  of  a  world  without 
hunger. 

Many  of  the  memtwrs  of  the  House  Select 
Committee  on  Hunger  have  already  joined  me 
as  cosponsors  of  Youth  ErnJing  Hunger  Week. 
I  ask  my  collegues  to  join  me  in  commending 
these  youths  for  their  commitment  to  ending 
hunger  by  cosponsoring  this  important  resolu- 
tion. 
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nrrote  a  cooperative  working  relatiorahip  tw- 
tween  busirwss  arxl  minority  arti  wonwn's 
groups  t>y  wortung  ctosely  with  ttw  Congres- 
siorwl  Black  Caucus  arvJ  Black  Caucus  Fouv 
datron,  wtwre  he  helped  make  RJR  Nabisco  a 
major  sporfsor  of  ttw  fourtdation's  feUows  pro- 
gram; the  congressronal  Hispanc  caucus;  arxl 
the  congressional  caucus  for  women's  issues, 
where  he  serves  as  a  memtwr  of  the  tx>ard  of 
the  caucus-affiliated  Women's  Research  arxl 
Educatron  Institute.  He  has  been  active  on  for- 
eign trade  issues  arxl  is  a  memtwr  of  ttw 
board  of  ttw  Natrorwl  Foreign  Trade  Council. 
Most  recently  tw  served  as  a  member  of  ttw 
DerTKx:ratk:  Natrorwl  Committee's  1986  corv 
ventron  site  selectron  committee. 

Though  Norm  is  retirirtg  from  RJR  Natxsoo, 
he  has  already  made  plans  to  form  tvs  own 
Washington  consulting  firm.  I  join  his  family, 
coworkers,  and  other  Memtwrs  of  Congress 
wfro  twve  had  the  pleasure  of  working  with 
him  in  congratulating  him  on  a  job  well  done 
and  wishing  him  well  in  his  plans  for  ttw 
future. 


TRIBUTE  TO  NORMAN  S.  GAINES 


HON.  JULIAN  C.  DIXON 

OF  CALIPORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  18,  1987 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  privilege  for 
me  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
the  distinguished  career  of  Norman  S.  Gaines 
on  the  occasion  of  his  retirement  from  RJR 
Nabisco.  It  has  been  my  pleasure  in  recent 
years  to  work  with  Norm,  who  has  been  with 
RJR  Nabisco  since  1976  and  served  as  direc- 
tor of  Federal  public  affairs  there  since  1980. 

Upon  graduatron  from  Rutgers  College  and 
serving  in  the  U.S.  Navy.  Norm  held  a  series 
of  rrwnagerrwnt  positkjns  in  the  shipping  in- 
dustry in  Puerto  Rroo.  wtwre  he  lived  for  13 
years.  Since  coming  to  Washington  in  1976 
Norm  has  represented  RJR  Nabisco's  inter- 
ests in  diverse  areas,  including  maritiirw 
issues,  energy  issues,  emptoyment  issues  and 
tax  legislatkxi.  He  has  worked  actively  to  pro- 


THE  35TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  LOS 
PADRES  CHAPTER  OF  THE 
SIERRA  CLUB 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  LAGOMARSINO 

OP  CALIPORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  18,  1987 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  gives 
me  great  pleasure  to  have  this  opportunity  to 
recognize  the  Los  Padres  chapter  of  the 
Sierra  Club  on  ttwir  35th  anniversary. 

This  chapter,  located  in  my  congresskxial 
district  In  California,  has  been  extrerrwiy  active 
and  successful  in  protecting  some  of  our  Na- 
tion's most  unk)ue  and  twautiful  natural, 
scenk:,  and  cultural  resources.  This  organiza- 
tion has  tackled  many  complex  consen/atron 
issues  facing  ttw  Los  Padres  area  and  their 
accomplishments  over  ttw  past  35  years  have 
twen  numerous  and  berwficial.  Not  only  were 
they  active  in  the  creatkxi  of  the  Channel  Is- 
lands National  Park  and  the  Dk:k  Smith  Wil- 
derness, txjt  since  ttwir  establishment  have 
monitored  these  national  treasures  arxl,  in 
fact,  the  entire  Los  Padres  Natronal  Forest  to 
insure  the  continued  preservatron  of  ttwir  valu- 
able resources. 

The  Los  Padres  chapter  of  the  Sierra  Club 
has  also  been  helpful  in  provkjing  rrw  with  ttw 
views  of  conservation-oriented  indivkJuals  in 
my  district  on  critical  environnwnlal  issues. 
They  have  served  as  a  vital  link  between  the 
conservation  community  in  my  district  and  my 
congressional  office  and  I  have  enjoyed  work- 
ing with  them  over  the  years  to  attain  their 
goals. 

The  members  of  the  Los  Padres  chapter 
are  to  be  commended  for  volunteering  their 
time  and  efforts  to  protect  the  outstanding 
natural  resources  of  the  19th  Congressronal 
District  in  California.  They  shouki  be  proud  of 
the  accomplishments  they  have  actiieved 
since  their  establishment  as  a  Sierra  Club 
chapter. 

Again,  I  offer  my  personal  congratulatkms  to 
the  Las  Padres  chapter  on  its  35th  anniversa- 
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ly  and  I  wish  Itwm  many  more  successful 
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and  sacred  artifacts,  and  for  the  cre- 
ation of  Native  American  cultural  mu- 
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Conrunerce,  Science,  and  T'ransportation 
To  hold  hearinss  on  science  and  tech- 
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ly  and  I  wish  Iham  many  mora  successful 
I  in  the  good  work  that  they  do. 
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REFORMED  CHURCH  OF 
AMERICA 


HON.  PAUL  B.  HENRY 

ormcHiGAii 

nr  THS  Hovsx  of  reprxsertatives 

Wednesday.  February  IS.  1987 

Mr.  HENRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  tt  often  comes  as 
a  auiprias  to  many  to  learn  that  the  oldest, 
continuoualy  orgarized  Protestant  denomina- 
tion in  the  UnHad  States  is  the  Reformed 
Church  of  America.  Founded  by  the  earliest 
Dutch  settlers  to  ^4ew  Amsterdam,  it  vras  the 
firet  of  several  "Dutch  Reformed"  denomina- 
tiona  which  are  a  part  of  the  American  reli- 
gious heritage. 

About  150  years  ago,  a  significant  second 
wave  of  Dutch  immigrants  came  to  the  coun- 
try. They  settled  predominantty  in  the  New 
York/New  Jersey  area  and  in  the  upper  Mid- 
west, particularty  the  States  of  Michigan,  Wis- 
consin, Minnesota,  and  Iowa.  While  the  doctri- 
nal beiefs  of  ttw  second  wave  of  immigrants 
were  substantively  the  same  as  those  earlier 
settlers  to  New  Amsterdam,  the  cultural  prob- 
lems of  resettlement  combined  with  different 
matters  of  religiouB  practice  led  to  the  found- 
ing of  wtiat  is  now  the  secorvj  largest  of  the 
"Dutch  Retarmed"  religious  bodies  in  our 
midst,  the  Christian  Reformed  Church. 

As  was  true  of  ntany  other  immigrant 
groups  in  our  history,  they  continued  to  ex- 
press their  raigious  life  in  their  native  tongue 
for  many  years.  Tliis  year,  however,  marks  the 
100th  anniv«rsaiy  of  LaGrave  Avenue  Chris- 
tian Reformed  Church  in  Grand  Rapids,  Ml, 
which  was  ttte  first  English-speaking  church 
wiUmi  thia  denomination. 

The  decision  to  switch  to  English-speaking 
services  was  obviously  a  very  contentk>us 
issue  within  the  Christian  Reforrned  communi- 
ty at  the  time.  It  meant,  for  example,  that 
songs  of  worship  wouM  increasingly  utilize 
Enijtoh  hymns,  as  opposed  to  tt>e  Dutch  psal- 
ter of  tradttional  worship.  And  with  that,  La- 
Grave  Avenue  Ctvistian  Reformed  Church 
also  became  the  first  in  its  denominatk>n  to 
use  a  choir  for  the  purpose  of  instructing  the 
congregation  in  the  English  hymns. 

Over  the  years,  ttie  Christian  Reformed 
Ctwrch  has,  of  course,  made  the  cultural  ad- 
aptations to  its  new  Amernan  and  Canadian 
sol.  But  the  most  significant  step  took  place 
100  years  ago  at  LaGrave  Avenue  Christian 
Reformed  Church  with  its  decision  to  worship 
in  Engnh.  And  with  that  step,  the  Christian 
Reformed  Church  denominatk)n  began  the 
prooeas  o(  adaptation  wtiich  not  only  has  in- 
sured this  relerancy  to  the  new  land  to  whKh 
its  pioneor  forefathers  came,  but  through 
wtwh  it  has  been  able  to  minister  to  the 
needs  of  our  entire  Nation  as  well  as  to  those 
of  its  CMm  houaahoM. 

I  invito  you.  Mr.  Speaker,  and  my  col- 
leagues, to  join  with  me  in  ackrtowledging  this 
osmannial  obeervonce  of  ttte  LaGrave  Avenue 
Chrialian  Reformed  Church,  and  to  wish  that 
congregation  and  the  denomination  of  wtiKh  it 
ia  a  member  many  years  of  continued  success 
in  aaivioe  to  the  Lord  it  seeks  to  honor  in 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

or  INDIANA 
0«  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  18.  1987 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to 
insert  my  Washington  Report  for  Wednesday, 
Fetjruary  18,  1987,  Into  the  Congressional 
Record: 

Fiscal  Policy 

The  federal  goveminent  today  has  a 
frozen  fiscal  policy,  with  federal  spending 
and  taxation  locked  up  to  an  unusual 
degree.  Gone  are  the  days  when  there  was 
sufficient  revenue  on  hand  to  create  new 
protrams.  A  review  of  the  nation's  fiscal  sit- 
uation is  sot>ering. 

The  federal  government  this  year  will,  for 
the  first  time,  spend  over  $1  trillion  dollars. 
Even  if  all  goes  well,  we  will  being  in  only 
$840  billion  in  revenues,  for  a  deficit  of  $170 
billion.  In  1981,  we  had  a  $1  trillion  national 
debtt  the  combined  total  of  all  the  previous 
200  years'  deficits.  Since  1981.  we  have 
added  another  $1.3  trillion  to  the  national 
debt.  The  tax  and  spending  policies  we 
thought  would  lead  to  economic  growth  and 
employment  have  not  only  created  record 
budget  deficits,  they  did  not  deliver  the 
promised  surge  in  growth. 

There  are  several  adverse  consequences 
from  these  large  federal  deficits  and  our 
rapid  accumulation  of  debt.  First,  even  if  we 
miraculously  balanced  the  federal  budget 
tomorrow,  we  would  still  have  to  pay  an 
enonnous  amount  of  Interest  to  service  the 
past  national  debt.  Federal  spending  on  in- 
terest ($136  billion  last  year)  has  been  the 
fastest  growing  item  in  the  budget,  outstrip- 
ping even  the  growth  in  military  outlays. 
The  huge  national  debt  will  burden  our  chil- 
dren with  interest  payments  which  buy  ab- 
solutely nothing  of  value.  Second,  the 
budget  deficits  of  the  past  six  years  have  ab- 
sorbed a  substantial  share  of  our  national 
saviogs.  claiming  almost  60%  of  savings  by 
U.S.  households,  business,  and  state  and 
local  governments,  compared  to  at>out  20% 
in  the  preceding  decade.  That  reduces  the 
savings  pool  available  to  finance  productive 
investment.  Third,  the  budget  deficits  have 
had  a  severe  impact  on  trade,  as  they  have 
driven  up  the  value  of  the  dollar,  pricing 
maiiy  U.S.  exports  out  of  international  mar- 
kets. Fourth,  foreigners  now  lend  us  enor- 
mous sums  to  finance  our  deficits.  We  have 
gone  from  the  world's  largest  creditor  in 
1983  to  its  largest  debtor  today,  a  swing  of 
about  %Vi  trillion.  Our  dependence  on  for- 
eign capital  poses  a  potential  danger  to  eco- 
nomic stability.  If  foreign  investors  are  no 
longer  willing  to  extend  large  amounts  of 
credit  to  us,  the  value  of  the  doUar  could 
fall  sharply.  That  would  lead  to  increased 
inflation,  monetary  restraint,  and  higher  in- 
terest rates  that  could  cause  recession. 

In  our  federal  budgetary  decisions  of 
recent  years  we  have  basically  chosen  to 
borrow  to  increase  today's  consumption  at 
the  expense  of  investment  for  tomorrow. 
The  resultant  reduced  standards  of  living 
will  t>e  the  legacy  of  the  1980s.  I>espite  the 
talk  in  recent  years  alwut  redefining  and  re- 
ducfaig  the  role  of  goverrunent,  the  spending 
has  created  a  federal  government  today  that 
is  lilgger  than  at  any  time  in  the  post-War 
era.  Decision-makers  have  engaged  in  the 
politics  of  Joy,  spending  far  more  than  we 
had,  and  have  refused  to  engage  in  the  poli- 
tics of  hard  choices. 


During  this  period,  large  portions  of  the 
budget  have  simply  been  untouchable.  In 
dollar  terlns.  the  military  was  the  biggest 
wiimer,  though  support  for  military  spend- 
ing has  weakened  lately.  The  major  entitle- 
ment programs,  such  as  social  security,  med- 
icare, and  civil  service  and  military  pensions, 
have  also  fared  well  in  recent  years.  Such 
programs,  which  fuel  present  consumption, 
have  generally  l>een  untouchable,  while  In- 
vestments in  the  future  have  been  hit  hard. 
We  have  Aarply  trimmed  funds  that  should 
have  l>een  invested  in  infrastructure  (high- 
ways, air]>orts,  transit  systems,  and  water 
projects),  civilian  research  and  develop- 
ment, and  education. 

There  ia  little  argument  alx>ut  the  tx>ttom 
line  of  all  of  this.  It  is  a  lower  future  stand- 
ard of  living  l>ecause  of  the  burden  of  feder- 
al debt  placed  upon  future  taxpayers  and 
also  because  government  borrowing  al>sorbs 
savings  that  otherwise  would  have  been 
available  (or  investment  today.  Consequent- 
ly, we  leave  less  of  a  legacy  to  future  genera- 
tions. 

These  policies  have  now  forced  upon  the 
government  a  fiscal  ice  age.  The  govern- 
ment is  stuck  in  the  current  spending  prior- 
ities, with  the  Congress  more  or  less  freez- 
ing spending  across-the-board  year  after 
year.  The  next  period  in  our  political  histo- 
ry will,  under  any  leadership,  l>e  austere. 
The  large  deficits  guarantee  that.  So  far  as 
I  can  Judge,  the  federal  government  Is 
sharply  constrained  for  the  near  future. 

The  fiscal  flexibility  of  the  country  has 
been  limited  for  several  reasons.  First,  eco- 
nomic growth  has  slowed  dramatically  in 
the  1980'a,  reducing  the  amount  of  new  rev- 
enues coiaing  into  the  government.  Second, 
spending  for  national  defense  has  risen 
sharply,  today  accounting  for  27%  of  all  fed- 
eral spending.  Third,  the  government  is 
committed  to  massive  spending  on  entitle- 
ments, with,  for  example,  st>ending  for 
social  security  and  medicare  equalling 
spending  for  defense.  The  budget  "uncon- 
trollables"  of  entitlements,  prior-year  con- 
tracts, and  interest  on  the  national  debt, 
combined  with  defense  spending,  comprise 
some  90^  of  all  federal  spending.  Finally, 
the  tax  code  has  l>een  indexed  for  inflation. 
A  major  source  of  money  for  the  federal 
government  l)efore  1981  was  the  so-called 
"bracket  creep"  of  inflation  pushing  people 
into  ever  higher  tax  brackets.  Indexing  the 
tax  rates  to  keep  up  with  inflation  almost 
ensures  tihat  the  government  will  go  for 
years  without  any  fiscal  cushion. 

As  one  looks  ahead,  it  is  hard  to  see  where 
fiscal  flexibility  will  come  from.  On  the 
spending  side,  if  defense  isn't  likely  to  go  up 
much  in  real  terms,  it  is  not  likely  to  go 
down  very  far  either.  Entitlements  appear 
more  sacred  than  they  have  ever  been.  Rais- 
ing taxes  is  politically  difficult  to  achieve, 
and  all  Che  easy  ways  to  raise  taxes  are 
gone.  The  byword  of  the  1990's  may  well  be 
"management"— examining  every  function 
of  govemtnent  to  see  if  we  can  do  it  more  ef- 
ficiently. 

For  the  present,  fiscal  policy  is  dead  In  the 
water.  The  consensus  on  what  is  important 
and  what  is  frivolous  seems  to  me  to  l>e  at 
least  as  cUstant  as  it  has  l>een  in  the  recent 
past.  The  government's  lean  years  appear 
far  from  over. 


SENATE  COMMITTEE  MEETINGS 

Title  IV  of  Senate  Resolution  4, 
agreed  to  by  the  Senate  on  February 
4,  1977,  calls  for  establishment  of  a 
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system  for  a  computerized  schedule  of 
aU  meetings  and  hearings  of  Senate 
conmiittees,  subcommittees,  joint  com- 
mittees, and  committees  of  conference. 
This  title  requires  all  such  committees 
to  notify  the  Office  of  the  Senate 
Daily  Digest — designated  by  the  Rules 
Committee— of  the  time,  place,  and 
purpose  of  the  meetings,  when  sched- 
uled, and  any  cancellations  or  changes 
in  the  meetings  as  they  occur. 

As  an  additional  procedure  along 
with  the  computerization  of  this  infor- 
mation, the  Office  of  the  Senate  Daily 
Digest  will  prepare  this  information 
for  printing  in  the  Extensions  of  Re- 
marks section  of  the  Congressional 
Record  on  Monday  and  Wednesday  of 
each  week. 

Any  changes  in  committee  schedul- 
ing will  be  indicated  by  placement  of 
an  asterisk  to  the  left  of  the  name  of 
the  unit  conducting  such  meetings. 

Meetings  scheduled  for  Thursday, 
February  19,  1987,  may  be  foimd  in 
the  Daily  Digest  of  today's  Record. 

Meetings  Scheduled 

FEBRUARY  20 
9:30  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  362  and  S.  356, 
bills  to  provide  for  testing  for  the  use. 
without  lawful  authorization,  of  alco- 
hol or  controlled  substances  by  the  op- 
erators of  aircraft  and  railroads. 

SR-253 
Finance 

Social  Security  and  Family  Policy  Sub- 
committee 
To  resume  hearings  on  how  to  improve 
the  existing  family  welfare  system  and 
how  to  promote  the  well-being  of  fami- 
lies with  children. 

SD-215 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

District  of  Columbia  Sulx;on«nittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  the  snow  re- 
moval procedures  in  the  District  of  Co- 
limibia. 

SD-138 
Appropriations 

HtTD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the 
American  Battle  Monuments  Commis- 
sion. Cemeterial  Expenses  (Army).  Se- 
lective Service  System,  and  the  Na- 
tional Credit  Union  Administration. 

SD-124 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  SulKommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service,  Department  of 
the  Interior. 

SD-192 
Governmental  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  federal  licensing 
procedures     for    international     arms 
dealers. 

SD-342 

Select  on  Indian  Affairs 

To  hold  hearings  on  S.  187.  to  provide 

for  the  protection  of  Native  American 

rights  for  the  remains  of  their  dead 
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and  sacred  artifacts,  and  for  the  cre- 
ation of  Native  American  cultural  mu- 
seums. 

SD-628 
2:00  p.m. 
Foreign  Relations 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nominations  of 
Edward  J.  Derwinski.  of  Illinois,  to  be 
Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Coordi- 
nating Security  Assistance  Programs, 
and  Arnold  L.  Raphel.  of  New  Jersey, 
to  be  Ambassador  to  the  Islamic  Re- 
public of  Pakistan. 

SD-419 

FEBRUARY  23 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Treasury.  Postal  Service,  and  General 
Government  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the 
U.S.  Customs  Service.  Department  of 
the  Treasury. 

SD-116 
Finance 

Social  Security  and  Family  Policy  Sub- 
committee 
To  resume  hearings  on  how  to  improve 
the  existing  family  welfare  system  and 
how  to  promote  the  well-l)eing  of  fami- 
lies with  children. 

SD-215 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Agriculture.  Rural  Development  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture. 

SD-124 
Armed  Services 
To  hold  hearings  on  U.S.  military  strate- 
gy in  the  areas  of  responsibility  of  the 
U.S.    Southern    and    Atlantic    Com- 
mands. 

SR-222 
2:30  p.m. 
Finance 
To   hold    hearings   on   those   programs 
which  fall  within  the  committee's  ju- 
risdiction as  contained  in  the  Presi- 
dent's proposed  budget  for  fiscal  year 
1988.  focusing  on  Medicare.  Medicaid. 
Maternal    and    Child    Health    Block 
Grant.  Aid  to  Families  with  Depend- 
ent Children.  Child  Support  Enforce- 
ment,   and    other   social    service    and 
income  maintenance  programs. 

SD-215 

FEBRUARY  24 
9:30  a.m. 
Armed  Services 
Closed    business    meeting,    to   consider 
those  programs  which  fall  within  the 
committee's  jurisdiction  as  contained 
in  the  President's  proposed  budget  for 
fiscal  years  1988  and  1989  with  a  view 
towards  making  its  recommendations 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Budget,  and 
to  consider  the  committee  rules  of  pro- 
cedure for  the  100th  Congress. 

SR-222 

Banking,  Housing,  and  Url>an  Affairs 
Securities  Sutxx>nunittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  activi- 
ties of  the  securities  Industry  and  the 
Securities  and  Elxchange  Commission. 

SD-534 
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Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  hearings  on  science  and  tech- 
nology, and  U.S.  industrial  competi- 
tiveness. 

SR-253 

Veterans'  Affairs 

To  hold  joint  hearings  with  the  House 

Conunittee    on    Veterans'    Affairs    to 

review  the  legislative  priorities  of  the 

Disabled  American  Veterans. 

345  Cannon  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  certain 
international  activities  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Treasury. 

SD-138 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Sulxx>m- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  energy 
and  water  development  programs,  fo- 
cusing on  the  Ohio  River  Division. 
Missouri  River  Division,  and  the 
South  Pacific  Division. 

SD-192 
Finance 

Health  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  long-term 
health  care,  types  of  long-term  care 
services  available,  current  programs 
for  providing  and  financing  long-term 
care,  and  problems  with  access  to  serv- 
ices. 

SD-2IS 
Foreign  Relations 
To  hold  hearings  on  proix>sed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  the  Department 
of  State,  and  proposed  legislation  au- 
thorizing funds  for  certain  foreign  as- 
sistance programs. 

SD-419 
11:00  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  the  Presi- 
dent's proposed  budget  requests  for 
fiscal  year  1988  for  veterans'  pro- 
grams. S.  12.  to  remove  the  expiration 
date  of  eligibility  for  the  educational 
assistance  programs  for  veterans  of 
the  All-Volunteer  Force,  and  Sec.  4(b) 
of  S.  6  (Veterans'  Health  Care  Im- 
provement Act  of  1987)  and  S.  279, 
measures  to  provide  a  1-year  extension 
of  the  date  by  which  the  VA's  read- 
justment counseling  program  for  Viet- 
nam-era veterans  is  to  l>egin  a  2-year 
transition  to  a  program  providing 
counseling  services  through  the  VA's 
general  medical  facilities,  and  S.  477. 
to  assist  homeless  veterans. 

SR-418 
2:30  p.m. 
Small  Business 
To    hold    an    organizational    business 
meeting  to  adopt  committee  rules  of 
procedure  for  the  100th  Congress,  and 
to  consider  sulxx>mmittee  organization 
and  assignments,  to  l>e  followed  by 
hearings  on  the  President's  proposed 
budget  request  for  the  Small  Business 
Administration. 

SR-428A 
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FEBRUARY  35 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

10:00  ajn. 


February  18,  1987 

FEBRUARY  27 


February  18,  1987 


2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 
Agriculture,  Rural 


Development  and  Re- 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Appropriations 

Lalwr,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
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ment  Service,  Bureau  of  the  PuliUc 
Debt,  U.S.  Mint,  and  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Service. 


3486 


FBBRUARY2S 


To  uBiiiiii  heazlnci  on  propoaed  budget 
oittiBatM  for  flMal  remr  1988  for  the 
Depurtnient  of  Def enae. 

SD-192 

Aimed  Serrices 

To  bold  bouiiio  on  the  nomination  of 

Robot  a  Oortello.  of  Michigan,  to  be 

*i-*-»— *  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Ac- 

qulatttom  and  Lodatio. 

SR-222 
'  and  Natural  Reaources 

I  meeting,  to  conalrtfr  those  pro- 
wtaUi  faU  within  the  conunit- 
tee'a  Jurisdiction  aa  contained  in  the 
Preaident's  propoaed  budget  for  fiscal 
year  1988  wttb  a  view  toward  maldnK 
its  TTTtimmmdatinnff  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Budget 

SI>-366 
Finance 
To  bold  hearings  on  management  of  the 
U&  CusUmu  Service. 

SI>-215 
Veterans' Affairs 
To  bold  Joint  hearings  with  the  House 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  to 
review  the  legislative  priorities  of  the 
Paralysed  Veterans  of  America,  Blind- 
ed Veterans  of  America.  World  War  I 
Vetorans.  and  the  Military  Order  of 
the  Punde  Hearts. 

334  Cannon  BuUding 
10:00  ajn. 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Bualneas  meeting,  to  mark  up  proposed 
legislation  relating  to  Federal  Savings 
and  Loan  Insurance  Corporation  re- 
eapttaUcatlon.  emergency  bank  acqui- 
sitions,    nonhank     banks,     securities 
powers  for  bank  holding  companies, 
and  bank  check  holds. 

SD-534 
Foreign  Relations 
To  bold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorising  funds  for  multilateral  de- 
velopment banks. 

SD-419 
2:00  p  JO. 
Appropriations 

Agriculture,  Rural  Development  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  bold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  flscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  in  behalf  of 
funds  (or  the  Son  Conservation  Serv- 
ice, and  the  Agricultural  StabUization 
and  Conservation  Service. 

SD-138 

FEBRUARY  26 
9KWajn. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Communicatifflns  Subcommittee 
To  bold  bearings  on  international  tele- 
communications. 

SR-253 
•'.SOajn. 
Agrteultuie,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Agricultural  Credit  Subcommittee 
To  bold  ovosi^t  hearings  on  the  status 
of  the  farm  credit  system. 

SR-332 
Apuropriatltnis 
Tb  resume  bearings  on  the  President's 
propoaed  budget  for  fiscal  year  1988. 

SD-192 


TO  continue  bearings  on  management  of 
tbe  VA.  Customs  Service. 

SD-215 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

10:00  ajn. 
H»B'fing  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Hoasing  and  Urban  Affairs  Subcommittee 
Tb  resume  hearings  on  proposed  author- 
izations of  housing  and  community  de- 
velopment programs  administered  by 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  and  the  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

SD-538 
1:30  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Treastiry,  Postal  Service,  and  General 
Government  Subcommittee 
Tb  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partment of  the  Treasury,  on  behalf 
of  funds  for  the  U.S.  Secret  Service, 
Bureau  of  Alcohol,  Tobacco  and  Fire- 
arms, and  the  Federal  Law  Enforce- 
ment Training  Center. 

SD-116 
2:00  p.m. 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Agricultural  Credit  Subcommittee 
TY>  continue  oversight  hearings  on  the 
status  of  the  farm  credit  system. 

SR-332 
Anpropriations 

Foreign  Operation"  1  -jcommittee 
Tb  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1988  for  cer- 
tain international  activities  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Treasury. 

S-126,  Capitol 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  propK>sed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the 
Naval  Petroleum  Reserve,  and  the 
Office  of  Elmergency  Preparedness. 

SD-192 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  energy 
and  water  development  programs,  fo- 
cusing on  the  Southwestern  Division, 
North  Pacific  Division,  and  the  North 
Central  Division. 

SD-138 
Appropriations 

Commerce,  Justice,  State,  the  Judiciary, 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the 
U.S.  Trade  Representative,  and  the 
International  Trade  Commission. 

S-146.  Capitol 

Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Science,  Technology,  and  Space  Sulicom- 
mittee 
To  resume  harings  on  the  President's 
proposed  budget  for  fiscal  year  1988 
for  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration,  focusing  on  aer- 
onautics and  space  tectuiology. 

SR-253 
2:30  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partment of  Labor,  focusing  on  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary,  Employment 
and  Training  Administration,  and  de- 
partmental management. 

SD-124 


February  18,  1987 


February  18,  1987 


FEBRUARY  27 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partment of  Labor,  focusing  on  the 
Mine  Safety  and  Health  Administra- 
tion, Pension  Benefit  Guaranty  Corpo- 
ratioa.  Employment  Standards  Admin- 
istration, Biveau  of  Lalx>r  Statistics. 
Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Ad- 
minis|.ration,  and  the  Labor-Manage- 
ment Services. 

SD-192 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Sulx:ommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the 
Consumer  Product  Safety  Commis- 
sion, Office  of  Consumer  Affairs,  and 
the  Consumer  Information  Center. 

SD-124 
ITnance 

International  Trade  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  year  1988 
for  the  Office  of  the  U.S.  Trade  Rep- 
resentative and  the  U.S.  International 
Trade  Commission. 

SI>-215 
2:30  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  llealth  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for 
ACTION,  Corporation  for  Public 
Broadcasting,  Prospective  Payment 
Assessment  Commission,  Railroad  Re- 
tirement Board,  Federal  Mediation 
and  Conciliation  Service,  National  Me- 
diation Board,  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Board,  and  the  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Review  Commis- 
sion. 

SD-192 

MARCH  2 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Treasury,  Postal  Service,  and  General 
Government  Sulx:ommittee 
To  hoU  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  Ad- 
mini»trative  Conference  of  the  United 
States,  U.S.  Tax  Court,  Committee  for 
the  Purchase  from  the  Blind  and 
Other  Severely  Handicapped,  Advisory 
Commission  on  Intergovernmental  Re- 
lations, Merit  Systems  Protection 
Board,  Office  of  the  Special  Counsel, 
Advisory  Committee  on  Federal  Pay. 
and  the  Federal  Lalior  Relations  Au- 
thority. 

SE>-116 
Finance 

Social  Security  and  Family  Policy  Sub- 
comtnittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  how  to  improve 
the  existing  family  welfare  system  and 
how  to  promote  the  well-beiiig  of  fami- 
lies with  children. 

SD-215 


2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Agriculture,  Rural  Development  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  in  l>ehalf  of 
funds  for  the  Animal  and  Plant 
Health  Inspection  Service.  Agricultur- 
al Cooperative  Service,  Packers  and 
Stockyards  Administration,  and  the 
Office  of  Transportation. 

SE>-138 

MARCH  3 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices, focusing  on  the  Office  for  Human 
Development  Services,  and  the  Health 
Care  Financing  Administration. 

SD-116 

Veterans'  Affairs 

To  hold  joint  hearings  with  the  House 

Committee    on    Veterans'    Affairs    to 

review  the  legislative  priorities  of  the 

Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars. 

345  Cannon  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  energy 
and  water  development  programs,  fo- 
cusing on  the  Lower  Mississippi  Valley 
Division,  and  the  New  England  Divi- 
sion. 

SD-192 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  Na- 
tional Gallery  of  Art,  Commission  of 
Fine  Arts,  Pennsylvania  Avenue  Devel- 
opment Corporation,  and  the  Advisory 
Council  on  Historic  Preservation. 

SD-192 
2:30  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the 
Physician  Payment  Review  Commis- 
sion. Commission  on  Education  of  the 
Deaf,  Federal  Mine  Safety  and  Health 
Review  Commission.  National  Com- 
mission on  Libraries  and  Information 
Science.  National  Council  on  the 
Handicapped,  Soldiers'  and  Airmen's 
Home,  and  the  U.S.  Institute  of  Peace. 

SD-124 

MARCH  4 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To  resimie  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the 
Department  of  Defense. 

SD-192 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Sul)com- 
mlttee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices, focusing  on  the  Office  of  Assist- 
ant Secretary  for  Health,  and  the  Cen- 
ters for  Disease  Control. 

SD-116 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Agriculture,  Rural  Development  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  Sul>committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  in  behalf  of 
funds  for  the  Extension  Service.  Eco- 
nomic Research  Service,  and  the  Na- 
tional Agricultural  Statistics  Service. 

SD-138 

MARCH  5 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices, focusing  on  the  Alcohol.  Drug 
Abuse  and  Mental  Health  Administra- 
tion, and  the  Health  Resources  and 
Services  Administration. 

SD-116 
Rules  and  Administration 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2,  S.  50,  S.  179. 
and  S.  207,  bills  to  provide  for  spend- 
ing  limits   and   public   financing   for 
Senate  general  elections. 

SR-301 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent   Agencies   Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the 
Veterans'  Administration. 

SD-124 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  energy 
and  water  development  programs,  fo- 
cusing on  the  North  Atlantic  Division, 
and  the  Pacific  Ocean  Division. 

SD-192 
Appropriations 

Commerce,  Justice,  State,  the  Judiciary, 
and  Related  Agencies  Sulxommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce. 

S-146,  Capitol 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  programs  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  and  the  Education  Consolidation 
and  Improvement  Act. 

SD-430 

MARCH  6 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Treasury,  Postal  Service,  and  General 
Government  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1088  for  the  De- 
partment of  the  Treasury,  on  behalf 
of  funds  for  the  Financial  BAanage- 
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ment  Service,  Bureau  of  the  Public 
Debt.  U.S.  Mint,  and  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Service. 

SD-1161 

MARCH  9 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Treasury,  Postal  Service,  and  General 
Government  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the 
General  Services  Administration.  Na- 
tional Archives  and  Records  Adminis- 
tration, and  the  Executive  Office  of 
the  President. 

SD-116 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Agriculture,  Rural  Development  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  in  behalf  of 
funds  for  the  Agricultural  Research 
Service,  and  the  Cooperative  State  Re- 
search Service. 

SD-138 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Research  and  Development  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  uranium 
mining,  reclamation,  and  enrichment. 

SD-368 
MARCH  10 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es-^ 
timates  for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices, focusing  on  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health. 

SD-138 
Appropriations 

Treasury,    Postal    Service,    and    General 
Government  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget. 

SD-116 

Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SR-253 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the 
Minerals  Management  Service.  De- 
partment of  the  Interior. 

SD-192 

MARCH  11 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Servloes.  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  propoaed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices, focusing  on  the  Social  Security 
Administration,  and  the  Family  Sup- 
port Administration. 

SD-192 


3488 


'  and  Natural  Reaouroea 
To  reaome  orersttht  bearings  on  the 
vorid  oQ  outlooiL 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

purest  Service,  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. 

SD-192 


February  18,  1987 


2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 
Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 


February  18,  1987 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


modlty  Credit  Corporation,  and  the 
P^eral  Crop  Insurance  Corporation. 

SD-138 


MARCH  30 


10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
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Appropriations 

Commerce.  Justice,  State,  the  Judiciary, 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 


3488 


r  and  Natunl  RcaouroeB 
To  ramme  ovenWbt  hearings  on  the 
vortd  oO  outtook. 

SD-366 
IftMajB. 
AHfftftH  latiiMiii 

AcrteuItuK,  Rural  Development  and  Re- 
lated Atendea  Subcommittee 
TD  btdd  beartnta  on  i>ropaaed  budget  es- 
tlmatea  for  flacal  year  IMS  for  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  in  behalf  of 
funtk  for  the  Faimers  Home  Admlnis- 
tratfcm. 

SD-138 
Appropriations 

OoBMnerce.  Justice.  State,  the  Judiciary, 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  bold  hesvings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
ttaates  for  fiscal  year  li>88  for  the  Na- 
tional Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Ad- 
mlnistratlan  of  the  Department  of 
Ootmnerce.  and  the  Marine  Mammal 
Commission. 

S-146.  Capitol 

MARCH  12 
930  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  ixdd  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates fc»-  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
icea.  focusing  on  the  Office  of  the  Sec- 
retary, Departmental  Management, 
Office  for  Civil  Rights.  Policy  Re 
search,  and  the  Office  of  the  Inspector 
OeneraL 

SD-116 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  Regulation  and  Conservation  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  85,  to  repeal  the 
end  use  constraints  on  natural  gas  and 
to  repeal  the  incremental  policy  re- 
quirements. 

SD-366 
10:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 

HDD-Independent   Agencies   Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  flacal  year  1988  for  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation. 

SD-124 
Appropriations 

Energy  snd  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates frar  fiscal  year  1988  for  energy 
and  water  development  programs,  fo- 
cusing on  the  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority, and  the  Appalachian  Regional 
Commission. 

SD-192 
2:00  pjn. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the 
Office  of  Indian  Education. 

SD-192 

MARCH  13 
9:30  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  bold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  flacal  year  1988  for  the 
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Forest  Service.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. 

SD-192 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Research  and  Development  Su)x»mmittee 
To  resume  oversiglit  hearings  on  urani- 
um mining,  reclamation,  and  enrich- 
ment. 

SD-366 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation,  and  the 
.Office  of  Science  and  Technology. 

SD- 124 

MARCH  16 
10:00  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  joint  hearings  with  the  House 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor's 
SubcoRunittee  on  Elementary,  Second- 
ary, and  Vocational  Education  on  pro- 
posed legislation  authorizing  funds  for 
programs  of  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  and  the  Educa- 
tion Consolidation  and  Improvement 
Act. 

2175  Raybum  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  energy 
and  water  development  programs,  fo- 
cusing on  reclamation  programs  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior. 
I  SD-192 

MARCH  17 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Agriculture,  Rural  Development  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  Subconunittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  E>e- 
partment  of  Agriculture,  in  behalf  of 
funds  for  the  Pood  and  Nutrition  Serv- 
ice, and  the  Human  Nutrition  Infor- 
mation Service. 

SD-138 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  energy 
conservation,  and  the  National  Capital 
Planning  Commission. 
j  SD-192 

MARCH  18 
9:30  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-366 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Ccaiunerce,  Justice,  State,  the  Judiciary, 
and  Related  Agencies  Suliconunlttee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the 
U.S.  Information  Agency,  and  the 
Board  for  International  Broadcasting. 
S-146,  Capitol 


February  18.  1987 


2:00  p.m.    ' 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hol4  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  energy 
and  water  development  programs,  fo- 
cusing on  solar  and  renewables,  energy 
research,  and  environment. 

SD-138 

MARCH  19 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Agriculture,  Rural  Development  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hol4  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  in  behalf  of 
funds  for  the  Agricultural  Marketing 
Service.  Federal  Grain  Inspection 
Service,  and  the  Food  Safety  and  In- 
spection Service. 

SD-124 
2:00  p.m.    | 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  holfl  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  Na- 
tional Endowment  for  the  Arts,  Na- 
tional Endowment  for  the  Humanities, 
and  t3ie  Institute  of  Museum  Services. 

SD-192 


February  18,  1987 


MARCH  20 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Treasury,  Postal  Service,  and  General 
Govenunent  Subconunittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partqient  of  the  Treasury,  focusing  on 
the  Office  of  the  Secretary. 

I  SD-116 

10:00  a.m.  ' 
Appropriations 

HUD-In4ependent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the 
Federal  Emergency  Management 
AgerKy. 

SD-124 


MARCH  23 
9:30  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  to  review  the 
Department  of  the  Interior's  proposed 
5-year  Outer  Continental  Shelf  leasing 
plan. 

SE>-366 
10:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Treasury,  Postal  Service,  and  General 
Government  Sul)committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the 
Office  of  Persoimel  Management,  and 
the  federal  Election  Commission. 

SD-116 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Agriculture,  Rural  Development  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  in  behalf  of 
funds  for  the  Agricultural  Stabiliza- 
tion and  Conservation  Service,  Com- 


modity Credit  Corporation,  and  the 
P^eral  Crop  Insurance  Corporation. 

SD-138 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  energy 
and  water  development  programs,  fo- 
cusing on  the  Power  Marketing  Ad- 
ministration. 

SD-192 

MARCH  24 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management,  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior. 

SD-192 

MARCH  25 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Agriculture,  Rural  Development  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  Sulx;ommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  in  behalf  of 
funds  for  the  Rural  Electrification  Ad- 
ministration. 

SD-138 
Appropriations 

Conmierce,  Justice,  State,  the  Judiciary, 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partment of  State. 

S-146,  Capitol 

MARCH  26 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent   Agencies   Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency. 

SD-124 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  energy 
and  water  development  programs,  fo- 
cusing on  the  Federal  Energy  Regula- 
tory Administration,  and  the  Nuclear 
Regulatory  Administration. 

SD-192 

MARCH  27 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subconunit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency,  and 
the  Council  on  Enviroiunental  Qual- 
ity. 

SE>-124 
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MARCH  30 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  energy 
and  water  development  programs. 

SD-192 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  energy 
and  water  development  programs. 

SD-192 

MARCH  31 
10.00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Agriculture,  Rural  Development  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  in  l>ehalf  of 
funds  for  the  Foreign  Agricultural 
Service,  Food  for  Peace  Program  (P.L. 
480),  and  the  Office  of  International 
Cooperation  and  Development. 

SD-138 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  energy 
and  water  development  programs. 

SD-192 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  energy 
and  water  development  programs. 

SD-192 

APRIL  1 
9:00  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  joint  hearings  with  the  House 
Committee    on    Veterans'    Affairs    to 
review    the    legislative    priorities    of 
AMVETS,  Vietnam  Veterans  of  Amer- 
ica, and  the  Jewish  War  Veterans. 

334  Cannon  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Agriculture,  Rural  Development  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the 
Commodity  Futures  Trading  Commis- 
sion, and  the  Food  and  Drug  Adminis- 
tration of  the  Department  of  Health 
and  Human  Services. 

SD-138 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Sul)Commit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment. 

SD-124 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  energy 
and  water  development  programs. 

SD-192 


3489 

Appropriations 

Commerce,  Justice,  State,  the  Judiciary, 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  inter- 
national organizations  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State. 

S-146.  Capitol 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  energy 
and  water  development  programs. 

SD-192 

APRIL  2 
9:30  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Research  and  Development  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  clean 
coal  technology  program. 

SD-366 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment. 

SD-124 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  energy 
and  water  developnuient  programs. 

SD-192 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the 
Indian  Health  Service  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health  and  Human  Services, 
and  the  Navajo  and  Hopi  Indian  Relo- 
cation Commission. 

SD-138 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  energy 
and  water  development  programs. 

SD-192 

APRILS 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Treasury,    Postal    Service,    and    General 
Government  Subconunittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the 
United  States  Postal  Service. 

SD-116 

APRIL  6 
9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Agriculture,  Rural  Development  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  rural  devel- 
opment, and  related  agencies. 

SD-138 


3490 


AFRILT 
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3491 


3490 


AFRILT 


Asrieolturt.  Runl  Development  ind  Re- 
lated Atendea  Suboommittee 
To  boM  hearinfa  cm  propoaed  budget  es- 
timatea  for  flacal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  rural  devel- 
aptaeaU  and  related  agencies. 

SD-138 

AFRIL8 

9:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Acriculture,  Rural  Development  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  iMrid  bearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  rural  devel- 
opment, and  related  agencies. 

SD-138 


10:00 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  bold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  energy 
and  water  develc^ment  programs,  fo- 
cusing on  nuclear  fission,  uranium  en- 
richmetit,  and  the  nuclear  waste  man- 
agement. 

SD-192 

Appropriations 

Comnmoe.  Justice.  State,  the  Judiciary. 
and  R^ated  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  bold  bearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the 
Small  Business  Administration,  Secu- 
rities and  Exchange  Commission,  and 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission. 

S-146,  Capitol 
2:00  pjn. 
Approiwiations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  bold  bearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the 
VS.  Fish  and  WUdlife  Service,  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior. 

SD-192 

APRIL9 

9:30  ajn. 
Enngy  and  Natural  Resources 
Research  and  Development  Subcommittee 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  clean 
coal  technology  program. 

SD-366 
IMpjn. 
Appropriations 

Agriculture.  Rural  Development  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  Suboommittee 
To  hold  bearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partmoit  of  Agriculture,  rural  devel- 
opment, and  related  agencies. 

SD-138 
3:00  pjn. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  borings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timate* for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the 
Bieigy  Information  Administration 
and  the  Economic  Regulatory  Admin- 
istration. Department  of  Energy. 

SD-192 
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I  APRIL  10 

9:30  g.m. 
Appropriations 

Treasury,  Postal  Service,  and  General 
Oovemment  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partment of  the  Treasury.  U.S.  Postal 
Service,  and  general  government. 

SD-192 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

info-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration. 
1  SD-124 

APRIL  21 

2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  Department 
of  the  Interior. 

SD-192 

APRIL  22 

9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partment of  Education,  focusing  on 
the  Office  of  the  Secretary,  and  sala- 
ries and  expenses. 

SD-192 
10:04  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Commerce.  Justice,  State,  the  Judiciary, 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partment of  Justice,  focusing  on  the 
Office  of  the  Attorney  General.  Immi- 
gration and  Naturalization  Service, 
and  the  Federal  Prison  System. 

S-146,  Capitol 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  Ge- 
ological Survey,  Department  of  the  In- 
terior. 

SD-192 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  closed  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1988 
for  energy  and  water  development  pro- 
grams, focusing  on  the  Department  of 
Energy  national  laboratories. 

SD-116 

I  APRIL  23 

9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

I«bor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partment of  Education,  focusing  on 
compensatory  education  for  the  disad- 


February  18,  1987 

vant4ged,  special  programs.  Impact 
aid,  bilingual  education,  immigrant 
and  refugee  education,  education  for 
the  handicapped,  rehabilitation  serv- 
ices and  handicapped  research,  special 
Institutions  (includes  American  Print- 
ing Bouse  for  the  Blind,  National 
Technical  Institute  for  the  Deaf,  and 
Gallaudet  College),  and  vocational  and 
adult  education. 

SD-192 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  closed  hearings  on  proposed 
budset  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1988 
for  energy  and  water  development  pro- 
grams, focusing  on  Atomic  Energy  De- 
activities. 

SE>-116 
2:00  p.] 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  focusing  on 
the  Office  of  the  Secretary  and  the 
Office  of  the  Solicitor. 

SD-192 
2:30  p.m. 
Appropfiations 

Labor.  Eealth  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partment of  Education,  focusing  on 
student  financial  assistance,  guaran- 
teed student  loans,  higher  education, 
higher  education  facilities  loans  and 
Insurance,  college  housing  loans, 
Howard  University,  education  research 
and  statistics,  and  libraries. 

SE>-138 


February  18,  1987 


fensc  I 
p.m.  I 


I  APRIL  24 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD— Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board, 
Neifhborhood  Reinvestment  Corpora- 
tion, and  the  National  Institute  of 
Building  Sciences. 

SD-124 


APRIL  27 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  energy 
and  water  development,  focusing  on 
certain  activities  of  the  Department  of 
Energy. 

SD-192 


APRIL  28 

2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
paMment  of  the  Interior,  focusing  on 
the  Bureau  of  Mines,  and  the  Office  of 


Surface  Mining,  Reclamation  and  En- 
forcement 

SD-192 

APRIL  29 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Commerce,  Justice,  State,  the  Judiciary, 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partment of  Justice,  focusing  on  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  Drug 
Enforcement  Administration,  and  the 
U.S.  Marshals  Service. 

S-146.  Capitol 

APRIL  30 

0:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  focusing  on 
territorial  governments. 

SD-192 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  focusing  on 
territorial  affairs. 

SD-192 

MAY  4 

9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partments of  LalMr,  Health  and 
Human  Services,  Education,  and  relat- 
ed agencies. 

SD-192 

MAYS 
0:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partments of  Labor,  Health  and 
Human  Services,  Education,  and  relat- 
ed agencies. 

SI>-138 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the 
Smithsonian  Institution,  Woodrow 
Wilson  International  Center  for  Schol- 
ars, and  the  Holocaust  Memorial 
Council. 

SD-138 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

MAY  6 

9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Sulxom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partments of  Labor,  Health  and 
Human  Services,  Education,  and  relat- 
ed agencies. 

SD-116 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Commerce,  Justice,  State,  the  Judiciary, 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States. 
Equal  Emplojrment  Opportunity  Com- 
mission, and  the  Commission  on  Civil 
Rights. 

S-146,  Capitol 
2:30  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partments of  Labor,  Health  and 
Human  Services,  Education,  and  relat- 
ed agencies. 

SD-116 

MAY  7 

9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  fossil 
energy,  and  clean  coal  technology  pro- 
grams. 

SD-192 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Eklu- 
cation,  and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partments of  Labor,  Health  and 
Human  Services,  Education,  and  relat- 
ed agencies. 

SD-116 
2:30  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partments of  Labor,  Health  and 
Human  Services,  Education,  and  relat- 
ed agencies. 

SD-116 

MAYS 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partments    of     Labor,     Health     and 


3491 

Hiunan  Services,  Education,  and  relat- 
ed agencies. 

SD-192 
10:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment, and  independent  agencies. 

SD-124 
2:30  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  propoaed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partments of  Labor,  Health  and 
Human  Services,  Education,  and  relat- 
ed agencies. 

SD-192 

MAY  12 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Commerce,  Justice,  State,  the  Judiciary, 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal   year   1988  for  the 
Legal  Services  Cori>oration. 

S-146,  Capitol 

MAY  13 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Commerce,  Justice,  State,  the  Judiciary, 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partments of  Commerce,  Justice, 
State,  the  Judiciary,  and  related  agen- 
cies. 

S-146,  Capitol 

MAY  15 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment, and  independent  agencies. 

SD-124 

MAY  20 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Commerce,  Justice,  State,  the  Judiciary, 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  Ju- 
dicial Conference,  Commission  on  the 
Bicentennial  of  the  Constitution,  U.S. 
Sentencing  Commission,  and  the  State 
Justice  Institute. 

SD-146.  Capitol 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— TVimrgdaife  February  19,  1987 


The  House  met  at  12  noon. 

The  Reverend  Charles  Mallon,  per- 
manent deacon.  Holy  Family  Church, 
MltehellTille,  MD.  offered  the  foUow- 
Inc  prayer 

Truly  Qod  i*  good  to  the  upright,  to 
thoae  who  are  pure  in  heart  But  as  for 
me,  my  feet  had  almost  stumbled,  my 
steps  had  wdl  nigh  slipped.  For  I  was 
envious  of  the  arrogant,  wlien  I  saw 
the  prosperity  of  the  vncked.  Psalm 
73:1-3. 

Father.  You  give  us  free  will  to 
choose  between  right  or  wrong,  give  us 
clarity  of  mind  that  we  might  recog- 
nize the  difference. 

Our  life  experience  reveals  the  in- 
herent reward  of  virtue.  Strengthen  us 
in  the  pursuit  of  virtue  and  allow  its 
resulting  wisdom  to  protect  us  from 
destruction. 

We  ask  this  through  Christ  our 
Iicvd.  Amen. 


credited  by  the  President  as  official 
advisers  to  the  U.S.  delegations  to 
international  conferences,  meetings, 
and  negotiation  sessions  relating  to 
trade  agreements  during  the  1st  ses- 
sion of  the  100th  Congress: 

Mr.  RosTENKOwsKi  of  lUinois; 

Mr.  Gibbons  of  Florida; 

Mr.  Jenkins  of  Georgia; 

Mr.  Crane  of  Illinois;  and 

Mr.  Frxnzel  of  Minnesota. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  announces  to  the 
House  his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I,  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 


SUNDRY  MESSAGES  FROM  THE 
PRESroENT 

Sundry  messages  in  writing  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  were 
communicated  to  the  House  by  Mrs. 
Emery,  one  of  his  secretaries. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Hallen.  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  a  bill  of 
the  following  title,  in  which  the  con- 
currence of  the  House  is  requested: 

S.  83.  An  act  to  unend  the  Energy  Policy 
and  Conservation  Act  with  respect  to  energy 
conservation  standards  for  appliances. 


SELECTION  OF  MEMBERS  TO  BE 
ACCREDITED  BY  THE  PRESI- 
DENT AS  OFFICIAL  ADVISERS 
TO  U.8.  DELEGATIONS  TO 
INTERNATIONAL  CONFER- 

ENCES. MEETINOS,  AND  NEGO- 
TIATION SESSIONS  RELATING 
TO  TRADE  AGREEMENTS 

The  SPEAKER.  Purstiant  to  the 
pFOVlsioiis  of  19  U.S.C.  2211,  and  upon 
recommendation  of  the  chairman  of 
the  Cranmlttee  on  Ways  and  Means, 
the  Chair  has  selected  the  following 
members  of  that  committee  to  be  ac- 


APPOINTMENT  AS  MEMBERS  OP 
BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES  OP  JOHN 
P.  KENNEDY  CENTER  FOR  THE 
PERFORMING  ARTS 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  section  2(a),  Public  Law 
85-874,  as  amended,  the  Chair  ap- 
points as  members  of  the  Board  of 
Tnistees  of  the  John  P.  Kennedy 
Center  for  the  Performing  Arts  the 
following  Members  on  the  part  of  the 
Hoose: 

Mr.  Yates  of  Illinois; 

Mr.  Wilson  of  Texas;  and 

Mr.  McDade  of  Pennsylvania. 


APPOINTMENT  AS  MEMBERS  OF 
TOE  BOARD  OF  REGENTS  OF 
TOE  SMITHSONIAN  INSTITU- 
TION 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  20  U.S.C.  42  and  43,  the 
Chair  appoints  as  members  of  the 
Board  of  Regents  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution  the  foUowing  Members  on 
the  part  of  the  House: 

Mr.  MiNETA  of  California; 

Mr.  BoLAND  of  Massachusetts;  and 

Mr.  CoNTE  of  Massachusetts. 


APPOINTMENT  AS  AN  ADDITION- 
AL MEMBER  OF  SELECT  COM- 
MITTEE ON  HUNGER 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  section  103  of  House  Res- 
olution 26,  100th  Congress,  the  Chair 
appoints  as  an  additional  majority 
member  of  the  Select  Committee  on 
Hunger  the  gentlewoman  from  South 
Carolina  [Mrs.  Patterson]. 


rays.  Ita  depletion  by  chlorofluorocar- 
bons,  or  CFC's,  poses  a  grave  threat  to 
human  health  and  global  climatic  pat- 
terns. It  requires  an  immediate  solu- 
tion. 

The  first  step  is  to  reduce  the  emis- 
sions of  CFC's  into  the  atmosphere 
worldwide.  I  will  be  working  with  Con- 
gressman Richardson  on  legislation 
that  will  require  the  elimination  of 
CFC's  in  this  country  within  5  years, 
and  restrict  their  import. 

We  must  also  urge  other  nations  to 
join  in  an  international  effort  to 
reduce  these  harmful  emissions.  To 
that  end,  I  joined  Congressman  Rich- 
ardson In  introducing  House  Concur- 
rent Resolution  47,  to  urge  the  Presi- 
dent to  continue  the  U.N.-sponsored 
negotiations  on  a  protocol  to  protect 
the  ozone  layer. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
tough  measures  required,  both  here 
and  abroad,  to  protect  the  ozone  layer. 


PROTECTION  OF  THE  OZONE 
LAYER 

(Mr.  BATES  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  deple- 
tion of  the  ozone  layer  endangers  not 
only  this  country,  but  the  entire 
planet.  The  ozone  layer  protects  us 
from  the  most  harmful  of  the  Sun's 


TEXTILE  AND  APPAREL  TRADE 
ACT  OF  1987 

(Mr.  COBLE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  OOBLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Tex- 
tile and  Apparel  Trade  Act  of  1987  will 
be  introduced  today.  Opponents  of  our 
textile  and  apparel  bill  that  both 
Houses  of  the  99th  Congress  approved 
accused  us  of  promoting  protection- 
ism. They  no  doubt  will  repeat  that  ac- 
cusation today. 

We  are  not  promoting  protectionism. 
We  are  promoting  controlled  growth; 
we  are  discouraging  the  disruption  of 
our  market  by  our  trading  partners. 

Free  trade  was  the  byline  uttered  by 
our  opponents  last  year,  but  free  trade 
is  not  practiced  as  a  practical  matter 
in  the  arena  of  international  trade. 
Since  free  trade  is  not  practiced,  what 
is  wrong  then  with  encouraging  fair 
trade.  If  fairness  and  equity  are  given 
more  than  mere  lipservlce,  all  who 
engage  in  trade  will  be  encouraged  to 
compete,  and  this  competition  wiU  be 
governed  by  rules  that  are  fair  and 
evenhanded. 


lano 


THE  FREEZE  ASSISTANCE  ACT 
OF  1987 

(Mr.  CLARKE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarlcs.) 

Mr.  CLARKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
all  concerned  about  the  plight  of  our 


D  ThU  (ymbol  represenu  the  time  of  day  during  the  House  proceedings,  e.g.,  □  1407  is  2«7  p.m. 
Maner  tet  in  this  typeface  indicates  words  inserted  or  appended,  rather  than  spolcen,  by  a  Meinl>er  of  the  House  on  the  floor. 


farmers,  especially  those  who  were  hit 
by  natural  disasters  last  year. 

In  addition  to  farmers  hurt  by 
drought,  flooding  and  hail,  many  fruit 
growers  suffered  severe  losses  due  to 
frost  and  freeze.  An  estimated  100  U.S. 
coimties  were  declared  primary  disas- 
ter counties  due  to  frost  and  freezes 
last  year.  In  my  own  western  North 
Carolina  district  many  apple  growers 
lost  nearly  all  their  crops  due  to  severe 
freeze.  Yet  they  cannot  obtain  help 
from  the  Emergency  Disaster  Assist- 
ance Program  of  1986  which  does  not 
include  "frost"  as  a  cause  of  farm  dis- 
aster. 

Therefore  I  am  introducing  the 
Freeze  Assistance  Act  of  1987  which 
amends  the  provisions  of  Public  Law 
99-591  to  include  damage  caused  by 
"frost"  and  "freeze."  The  bill  provides 
an  extended  deadline  for  these  farm- 
ers who  have  not  had  the  opportunity 
to  apply.  I  hope  the  House  will  act 
quickly  to  remedy  this  unfair  situa- 
tion. 


D  1210 

THE  PRESIDENT'S  TRADE  BILL 

(Mr.  MICHEL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
today  introducing  the  President's  com- 
prehensive proposal  to  improve  Ameri- 
ca's competitive  position  in  the  world 
marketplace. 

Joining  me  in  sponsoring  the  Trade 
Employment  Productivity  Act  of  1987, 
are  the  Republican  leadership,  and 
our  key  members  on  trade  related 
committees  and  task  forces. 

The  President's  proposal  recognizes 
that  reduction  of  our  trade  deficit  is 
not  going  to  be  accomplished  through 
a  "fortress  America"  mentality  but  re- 
quires action  on  many  fronts.  And  I 
am  very  gratified  by  the  administra- 
tions new  aggressiveness  in  this  area. 
This  administration  is  now  our  tough- 
est enforcer  of  trade  laws  in  history, 
and  much  of  the  credit  goes  to  our 
trade  Ambassador  Clayton  Yeutter. 

Those  of  us  sponsoring  this  legisla- 
tion may  not  endorse  every  provision 
included  therein,  just  as,  I'm  sure,  all 
the  sponsors  of  H.R.  3  may  not  agree 
with  every  single  item  in  that  bill. 

It  is  a  good  point  of  departure.  A 
good  beginning. 

The  administration  and  those  of  us 
on  our  side  of  the  aisle  are  willing  to 
sit  down  and  try  to  craft  legislation  we 
can  all  support  I  hope  the  same  will- 
ingness exists  on  the  other  side,  given 
the  very  confrontational  and  partisan 
remarks  delivered  before  labor  leaders 
that  I  read  about  the  other  day. 

We  must  have  a  consensus.  We  have 
to  work  together.  We  owe  it  to  our- 
selves and  our  Nation  to  make  the 
effort. 


LEGISLATIVE  ACTION  ESSEN- 
TIAL IN  SOLVING  IMPORT 
PROBLEM 

(Mr.  NICHOLS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  NICHOUS.  Mr.  Speaker,  no  one 
is  more  aware  of  the  traumatic  affect 
foreign  imports  are  having  on  our  do- 
mestic textile  and  apparel  industry 
than  this  Member  of  Congress.  Every 
few  weeks,  when  I  travel  back  to  my 
congressional  district,  I  pass  mills  that 
were  once  the  llf  eblood  of  their  respec- 
tive communities,  but  whose  doors  are 
now  closed  due  to  the  flood  of  imports. 

As  Americans,  we  have  bent  over 
backward  to  be  fair  to  our  trading 
partners  by  freely  allowing  them 
access  to  our  markets,  but  we  have  re- 
ceived little  openness  in  return. 

The  current  policy  of  this  adminis- 
tration is  a  closeminded,  one-way  ap- 
proach to  trade,  that  is  destroying  the 
slight  manufacturing  edge  that  Amer- 
ica has  maintained  during  the  past 
decade.  I  do  not  believe  that  there  is 
anything  wrong  with  this  Nation 
standing  up  for  its  people  and  for  the 
protection  of  their  jobs.  As  a  body  of 
elected  officials,  it  is  our  responsibility 
to  work  toward  policies  that  will  best 
achieve  these  goals.  Regarding  the 
textile  and  apparel  industry,  we  are  no 
longer  working  for  prosperity,  but 
simply  livelihood. 

Now  is  a  critical  time  for  Congress  to 
send  a  clear  message  of  support  to  our 
Nation's  industrial  base,  so  that  the 
business  community  will  continue  to 
have  the  confidence  necessary  to  make 
the  major  investments  that  are  essen- 
tial in  maintaining  our  technological 
and  modernizational  edge. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
textile  and  apparel  legislation  intro- 
duced today.  It  is  obviously  necessary 
for  Congress  to  take  the  lead  in  craft- 
ing a  realistic  trade  policy  that  will 
preserve  those  workers  whose  jobs  are 
on  the  line. 


AIDS  AND  SAFE  SEX 

(Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarlu.) 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  last  night  and  this  morning  I 
was  very  disturbed  when  I  saw  on  tele- 
vision an  organization  in  Florida  tell- 
ing young  people  that  there  was  such 
a  thing  as  safe  Sex.  Down  in  Florida 
today  they  are  passing  out  packets  of 
information  and  condoms  and  the 
label  says,  "Safe  Sex." 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  there  is  no 
such  thing.  The  AIDS  virus,  which  is 
lethal,  cannot  be  stopped  by  using  con- 
doms alone.  It  can  reduce  the  possibili- 
ty of  getting  it,  but  it  certainly  is  not 
going  to  stop  it. 


The  only  safe  sex  is  within  a  monog- 
amous relationship,  a  husband  and 
wife,  or  two  people  that  do  not  touch 
anybody  else  but  their  mate.  Anybody 
who  tells  an  individual  the  opposite  of 
that  is  misleading  them  and  may  cause 
their  death. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  there  are 
240  million  AIDS  viruses  that  will  fit 
on  a  period  at  the  end  of  any  sentence, 
and  any  type  of  contraceptive  that  you 
use  will  not  prevent  one  of  those  vi- 
ruses from  touching  your  person.  So 
people  who  use  any  method  other 
than  al>stention  outside  of  monoga- 
mous relationships  risk  their  very 
lives,  and  those  who  are  married  and 
have  relationships  outside  the  mar- 
riage circle  are  playing  Russian  rou- 
lette not  only  with  themselves  but 
with  their  mate,  and  possibly  their 
own  chQdren. 

I  think  the  American  people  should 
get  the  facts  very  straight  on  this 
issue  from  the  Surgeon  General  of  the 
United  States,  and  because  of  that, 
Mr.  Speaker,  later  on  this  afternoon  I 
will  be  reading  into  the  Record  and 
for  the  people  of  this  country  some 
scientific  reports  that  bear  on  this  sub- 
ject. 


SUPERCONDUCTING  SUPER 
COLLIDER 

(Mr.  BRUCE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  BRUCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  insert  in  the  Record  last  Sun- 
day's column  by  a  native  of  my  dis- 
trict. George  Will. 

The  article  calls  attention  to  an  ex- 
citing new  scientific  project  called  the 
superconducting  super  collider  or  the 
"SSC."  Mr.  Will  described  the  SSC  as. 
"the  future  of  elementary  particle 
physics." 

When  complete,  the  SSC  will  be  the 
world's  most  powerful  scientific  instru- 
ment. And  its  funding  is  essential  if 
the  United  States  is  to  hold  its  lead  in 
basic  scientific  research.  The  Soviet 
Union  has  already  committed  itself  to 
a  similar  project. 

Knowledge  gleaned  from  the  SSC 
will  result  in  a  superboost  for  science 
and  the  United  States.  Just  as  Mr. 
Will  points  out:  Applications  of  the 
two  intellectual  revolutions  of  the 
20th  century — quantum  theory  and 
relativity— account  for  a  significant 
portion  of  today's  gross  national  prod- 
uct. 

I  would  like  to  ask  my  colleagues  to 
join  me  in  supporting  this  project  by 
participating  in  a  special  order  I  will 
host  on  Wednesday,  March  4,  on  the 
need  to  fund  the  superconducting 
super  collider. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  text  of  Mr.  Will's 
colimm  is  as  follows: 
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P.WOl) 
ittflc  arcumenta   for, 
sbout,  the  pro- 
H.4  MBiaB  atom  ■Bwlm'.  President 
wrrad  tin  diKiHikia  Into  an  mnec- 
BC  ret^aOed  Jack  LondcHi's  peraonal 


I  would  ratlMr  be  aabea  Uian  dust. 
I  would  lather  ray  apark  should  bum  out 
In  a  brflUant  blaae, 
Tlian  tt  dMuld  be  adfled  in  dry  rot, 
I  would  rather  be  a  suiwrb  meteor. 
With  every  atom  of  me  in  magnificent 


Than  a  sleepy  and  permanent  planet 
Then  Rcacan  said  that  London's  credo 
via  OBoe  read  to  Ken  Stabler,  the  pro  quar- 
teriia^  who  was  asked  what  it  meant.  Sta- 
bler Mid:  "Ttuow  deep."  Stabler  was  risht. 
So  waa  Reaian  In  endonins  the  Superoon- 
doetlv  Super  Oidlider  (SSC).  Now  the 
future  of  elementary  particle  physics  is  in 
the  hands  of  Ooncreas. 

Coogreaa  wQUnc  the  SSC  wiU  be  a  tunnel 
In  a  drde  with  a  52-mile  circumference. 
Atom  sraaaheiB  are.  in  effect,  gigantic  ml- 
^T^ftfy  ttx  pffiwg  into  the  heart  of 
matter.  In  the  SSC.  oounter-rotatlng  beams 
of  protona.  each  beam  traveling  at  nearly 
the  speed  of  light,  will  be  steered  by  mag- 
nets into  rA"*****"  Only  a  few  of  these  pro- 
tons wfU  collide.  i»T>duclng  a  shower  of 
other  subatomic  partideB.  The  characteris- 
tics of  the  resultant  partldea  will  be  meas- 
ured, often  in  intervals  of  billlonths  of  sec- 
onds. 

In  order  to  probe  into  nature's  smallest 
stamdidtiea,  pragreasively  more  gigantic  and 
"^—pi**  devices  must  employ  progressively 
higher  energy.  The  higher  the  energy,  the 
Uner  the  scale  of  investigation.  In  this  cen- 
tury, we  have  progressed  downward  in  scale, 
tram  atoms  to  nuclei  to  protons  and  neu- 
trons and  electons,  then  to  quarks  and  lep- 
tona.  which  seem— ao  far— to  be  the  elemen- 
tal eonstttuents  of  matter. 

The  more  energy  is  contained  in  the  space 
where  particles  collide,  the  better  the 
t*i»wtr»  the  energy  wiU  be  transformed  into 
new  forms  of  matter.  Peimilab.  a  particle 
accelerator  in  Batavla.  Illinois,  can  create 
ooOlaions  yielding  3  trillion  electron  volts. 
The  SSC  win  yield  40  trillion. 

The  >«JU«»n»Mi  in  the  SSC  should  replicate 
enogy  and  temperature  conditions  in  the 
flnt  fractitm  of  a  second  at  the  creation  of 
the  universe.  This  should  yield  knowledge 
about  the  four  known  basic  forces  of  nature: 
gravity,  electromagnetism.  the  weak  nuclear 
force  reapoufble  for  certain  radiation 
decays  and  the  strong  nuclear  force  that 
binds  atomic  nueleL  And  pertiaps  the  SSC 
wlU  yield  evidoMX  about  the  Grand  Unified 
llieory,  the  theory  that  the  four  forces 
form  a  single  unified  force. 

Fundamental  admoe  such  as  high-energy 
physics  inevitably  has  large  economic  and. 
more  important,  cultural  effects,  including 
effects  on  mankind's  moral  sensibility.  And 
the  SSC,  the  largeit  and  costliest  experi- 
mental devloe  ever,  will  have  a  profound 
effect  on  sdenee. 

When  Congreas  comes  to  consider  approv- 
al of  the  SBC.  it  should  bear  in  mind  that 
many  of  America's  f«»«naat  scientists  were 
bom  daewhore  and  came  here  to  be  on  the 
moving  frontiers  of  science.  The  sociology  of 
scientific  enterpriK  is  complex,  but  this  is 
dear  the  momentum  generated  by  syner- 
tfam  among  scientists,  spanning  genera- 
tkma,  can  be  QutdOy  rtissipatrd.  It  can  be 
forfetted   by   govemmoit   negligence    and 


phlUstine   paraimony   in   scientific   invest- 
mest. 

llie  first  cyclotron  was  at  Berkeley  in 
1930.  It  was  five  inches  in  diameter.  UntU 
rectntly.  America  clearly  led  the  world  in 
higfi-energy  physics  research.  In  this 
decMe.  E^irope  has  secured  the  lead,  with 
the  Soviet  Union  rising  rapidly.  The  SSC 
will  make  America's  particle  physicists  pre- 
emkient  in  the  competition  to  understand 
the  ultimate  constituents  of  matter  and  the 
forces  that  bind  those  constituents  to  form 
the  universe. 

Roy  Schwitters,  Harvard  physicist,  says: 
"High-energy  physics  is  the  ultimate  exten- 
sion of  man's  curiosity  about  what  things 
are  made  of  and  how  they  work."  Such 
physics  is  increasingly  interwoven  with  cos- 
mcdogy  because  of  the  "big  bang"  theory  of 
the  origin  of  the  universe. 

Approximately  15  billion  years  ago.  when 
the  universe  was  a  nanosecond  old.  hitherto 
unapproachably  high  temperatures  decom- 
poaed  matter  into  Its  most  primitive  con- 
stituents. As  the  tmiverse  cooled,  matter  re- 
sulted. Understanding  the  nature  of  these 
coiBtituents  and  processes  is  essential  to  un- 
dentanding  the  history  of  the  universe 
since  creation. 

Oiven  the  grandeur  of  this  intellectual  un- 
derstanding, it  is  demeaning  to  Justify  the 
SSC  in  terms  of  economic  benefits.  Suffice 
it  to  say  there  will  be  benefits  and  we 
camiot  now  luiow  what  they  will  be. 

Who  in  the  1860e  thought  the  synthesis  of 
electricity  and  magnetism,  and  discovery  of 
the  laws  of  electromagnetic  waves,  would 
produce  today's  communication  technol- 
ogies? Who  in  the  19208  could  Imagine  that 
quantum  mechanics  would  produce  the 
senalconductor  industry?  Applications  of  the 
two  intellectual  revolutions  of  the  20th  cen- 
tury—quantum theory  and  relativity— ac- 
count for  a  significant  portion  of  today's 
gross  national  product. 

When  Reagan  ended  the  meeting  by 
saying.  "Throw  deep."  thereby  signaling  his 
support  for  the  SSC,  James  Miller,  head  of 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  said: 
"You're  going  to  make  a  lot  of  physicists  ec- 
static." Reagan  replied,  "That's  probably 
fair,  because  I  made  two  physics  teachers  in 
high  school  very  miserable. '  Reagan  Ukes  to 
say.  "You  ain't  seen  nothing  yet."  The 
human  race  has  never  seen  a  project  of  any 
sort  as  ambitious  as  the  SSC.  But,  then,  the 
human  race  is  designed  to  "throw  deep." 


REAGAN  IS  NOT  TO  BLAME  FOR 
BUDGET  DEFICIT 

(Mr.  BADHAM  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  BADHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  once 
again,  the  majority  leaders  of  Con- 
gness  have  pronounced  the  President's 
budget  "dead  on  arrival."  And  once 
again  these  same  leaders  are  placing 
tbe  responsibility  for  the  size  of  the 
Federal  budget  and  deficit  on  the 
President. 

However,  what  these  Members  are 
failing  to  acknowledge  is  that  the  $1 
tillllon  budget  is  not  the  fault  of  the 
President,  but  rather  the  fault  of  Con- 
gress. As  stated  by  my  colleague,  Jm 
Wright,  Speaker  of  the  House:  "The 
President  cannot  legislate  nor  appro- 
priate."    "We— Congress— alone     can 


leglslata.  Only  we  can  v>propriate." 
Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  predaely  why  we 
are  cuiTently  faced  with  $1  trillion 
budget.  If  the  proposals  submitted  by 
our  President  had  been  enacted,  and 
Congress  had  not  tacked  on  its  many 
unnecessary  and  wasteful  spending  in- 
creases, this  trillion-dollar  budget 
would  have  been  trimmed  by  25  per- 
cent. 

At  this  time.  I  would  like  to  submit 
to  my  eolleagues.  an  article  that  ap- 
peared In  the  Orange  County  Register 
on  February  1,  1987.  This  commentary 
clearly  points  out  that  the  size  of  the 
Federal  budget  and  deficit  should  be 
attributed  to  Congress,  not  the  Presi- 
dent, a«  many  of  my  colleagues  have 
charged-  The  article  follows: 

Rkaou*  Is  Not  To  Buua  for  Budgxt 
Dxncrr 

<By  Charles  D.  Van  Eaton) 
Any  tfene  one  hears  that  this  president 
has  created  our  massive  federal  deficits,  it 
should  be  rememl)ered  that  every  budget  he 
has  designed  and  submitted  to  Congress  has 
been  called  "dead-on-arrival"  and  ignored. 
In  place  of  the  budgets  he  has  submitted, 
Congresa  has  created  its  own,  calling  for 
more  spending  than  the  president  sought. 
The  same  "dead-on-arrival"  pronouncement 
has  been  giving  to  his  ciurent  budget  and, 
one  can  safely  bet.  Congress  will  spend 
more.  The  federal  deficit  should,  if  there  Is 
an  ounce  of  honesty  left  in  Washington,  be 
labeled  "Compliments  of  the  UJS.  Con- 
gress." 

But  there  is  no  intellectual  honesty  in 
Washington.  Despite  the  fact  that  there  is  a 
conservative  in  the  White  House.  Washing- 
ton is  still  very  much  a  left-liberal  city 
within  which  the  so-called  Iron  Quadran- 
gle.—consisting  of  the  media,  the  bureaucra- 
cy, the  congressional  staffs  and  the  special 
interesta— sets  the  agenda.  This  agenda  re- 
quires oontlnual  increases  in  the  level  of 
federal  apendlng.  For  anyone  in  this  com- 
munity to  charge  that  this  president  has 
been  the  engine  behind  the  growth  of  defi- 
cits is  b«yond  moral  comprehension. 

The  president's  fiscal-year  1988  budget 
calls  for  budget  authorizations  totaling 
>1.024  trillion.  The  fact  that  the  budget 
calls  for  more  than  a  trillion  dollars  has  at- 
tracted considerable  attention  in  the  media. 
Ronald  Reagan,  we  are  constantly  told,  is 
the  first  president  to  ask  for  more  than  a 
trillion  dollars  in  federal  spending,  as  if  this 
number  would  never  have  been  reached  had 
someone  other  than  Ronald  Reagan  been  in 
office.  'The  truth  is  that  more  than  a  trillion 
dollars  will  t>e  spent  in  the  fiscal  year  cur- 
rently under  way  as  a  result  of  the  budgets 
CongregB  has  given  us  over  the  last  six 
years. 

If  Ronald  Reagan  had  not  been  in  office, 
when  would  total  federal  spending  have  hit 
a  trillion  dollars?  That's  a  fair  question  for 
the  simple  reason  that  while  Reagan  has 
yet  to  succeed  in  getting  the  budgets  he 
wants,  he  has  succeeded  in  putting  enough 
pressure  on  Congress  to  yield  a  near  50  per- 
cent reduction  in  the  growth  rate  of  federal 
spendlqg  compared  to  what  that  annual 
rate  had  been  over  the  six  years  prior  to  his 
entering  the  White  House.  Remember  that 
the  issue  before  us  now  is  total  spending, 
not  the  deficit.  Spending  is  the  measure  of 
the  federal  governments  absorption  of  pro- 
duction, not  the  deficit.  When  would  the 
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federal  government's  absorption  of  the 
labor  and  production  of  the  American 
people  have  first  hit  a  trillion  dollars  as  it  is 
currently  doing  in  this  fiscal  year  and  as  it 
is  programed  to  do  in  the  next  fiscal  year? 

If  federal  spending  had  continued  at  the 
13.6  percent  compound  annual  average  that 
prevailed  through  the  1970's  the  level  of  ap- 
propriations would  have  topped  a  trillion 
dollars  four  years  earlier  than  they  actually 
have.  This  is  clear  evidence  that  this  admin- 
istration has.  while  not  getting  all  the 
spending  reductions  it  has  sought,  succeed- 
ec<  in  reducing  the  expansion  of  federal 
spending  and  delaying  for  a  few  years  the 
time  when  the  miagic  trillion-doUar  mark 
was  reached. 

But  that's  not  the  end  of  the  matter.  Had 
Reagan's  budgets  been  accepted,  federal 
spending  would  have  been  Increasing  at  a 
compound  annual  rate  of  only  2.5  percent 
over  the  past  six  years  and  the  current 
budget  would  have  been  some  25  percent 
less  than  it  currently  is  $775  billion  instead 
of  $1,024  trillion.  Forty  federal  programs 
which  currently  exist  would  have  been 
eliminated,  federal  spending  as  a  percent  of 
gross  national  product  (a  measure  of  the 
total  dollar  value  of  national  output)  would 
have  fallen.  Instead  of  risen,  and  the  budget 
deficit  would  have  been,  if  not  totally  elimi- 
nated, only  a  modest  fraction  of  GNP. 

The  great  tragedy  of  Reagan's  current 
budget  proposal  is  that  It  appesirs  to  indi- 
cate that  his  administration  has  virtually 
given  up  the  fight  to  eliminate  wasteful  and 
ineffective  programs.  In  place  of  a  continu- 
ing fight  to  displace  programs,  Reagan  has 
simply  called  for  less  spending  all  around. 
While  that's  an  improvement  compared  to 
the  spending  patterns  that  characterized 
the  administration  which  proceeded  his.  it's 
still  not  enough. 

Perhaps  Reagan  can  be  blamed  for  not 
continuing  to  fight  for  radical  cuts.  I  am,  in 
fact,  expressing  my  displeasure  on  that 
score  now.  But  he  cannot  l)e  blamed  for 
being  the  father  of  the  trillion-dollar 
budget.  That  so-called  "honor"  belongs  to 
Congress. 


IN  SUPPORT  OF  URGENT  RELIEF 
FOR  THE  HOMELESS  ACT 

(Mr.  MFUME  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  MPTJME.  Mr.  Speaker.  Margaret 
MeinI  died  earlier  this  week.  She  suc- 
cumbed to  hyperthermia.  Not  many 
people  knew  Margaret.  She  was  no  one 
of  fame.  Margaret's  home  was  the 
street.  There  was  nowhere  else  for  her 
to  go. 

When  the  temperature  dropped  low 
earlier  this  week,  Margaret  froze  to 
death. 

Homelessness  is  a  serious  problem  in 
Baltimore.  In  1986.  35  Maryland  cen- 
ters sheltered  17,580  different  people. 
The  shelters  reported  turning  awaiy 
26,604  others. 

The  Urgent  Relief  of  the  Homeless 
Act  (H.R.  558)  is  an  important  bill 
which  I  have  cosponsored.  It  is  expect- 
ed that  this  $500  million  initiative  will 
begin  to  provide  the  kinds  of  addition- 
al shelter  and  help  needed  by  people 
who  find  themselves  vrithout  a  home. 


I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
bill.  To  further  solidify  efforts  to  help 
the  homeless,  the  Select  Committee 
on  Hunger  will,  this  month,  undertake 
hearings  to  investigate  hunger  among 
the  homeless  and  changes  needed  in 
the  Federal  Food  Assistance  Program. 
We  must  assure  that  this  aid  reaches 
the  homeless.  I  hope  all  my  colleagues 
will  be  equally  committed  to  the  ef- 
forts of  the  Select  Committee  on 
Hunger. 


D  1220 

THE  NORTHWEST  ORDINANCE 
OF  1787 

(Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  I  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker. 
it  was  the  first  civil  rights  document 
ever  approved  by  Congress.  It  guaran- 
teed trial  by  jury.  It  provided  for  free 
public  education.  It  outlawed  servitude 
and  guaranteed  freedom  of  religion 
and  worship. 

It  provided  for  the  orderly  expan- 
sion of  our  Nation  in  1787  and  it  pre- 
ceded the  Constitution  and  the  Bill  of 
Rights. 

It  is  the  Northwest  Ordinance  of 
1787.  Such  law.  commonly  known  as 
the  Northwest  Ordinance,  provided 
civil  government  for  and  opened  to 
settlement  the  Northwest  Territory 
from  which  all  or  part  of  the  States  of 
Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan,  Wis- 
consin, and  Minnesota  were  formed; 
and  1987  marks  the  200th  anniversary 
of  this  landmark  document. 

Daniel  Webster  said  that  no  other 
single  law  has  produced  effects  more 
distinct  or  lasting  in  character. 

I  will  soon  introduce  a  resolution 
honoring  the  Northwest  Ordinance.  I 
hope  the  House  which  represents  all 
that  is  good  in  the  ordinance  will  join 
in  supporting  all  that  is  proper  and  ap- 
propriate in  this  measure. 

You  can  be  a  pioneer.  You  can  do 
something  historic.  Become  a  cospon- 
sor. 


on  vegetable  and  marine  fats  and  oils. 
Further,  the  resolution  calls  on  the 
President  to  take  strong  and  immedi- 
ate coimtermeasures  should  such  a  tax 
be  imposed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  European  Commu- 
nity is  our  most  important  market  for 
soybeans.  It  represents  t^iprozlmately 
45  percent  of  our  total  UjS.  exports, 
and  represents  over  $2  billion  in  for- 
eign trade  annually.  If  the  EC  pro- 
ceeds with  this  new  tax.  it  will  effec- 
tively increase  the  price  of  U.S.  soy- 
beans and  soybean  oils  90  percent  in 
that  market:  it  will,  effectively  price 
us  out  of  that  market  and  could  well 
mean  a  loss  of  a  very  significant 
market  for  American  farmers  and  a 
loss  to  our  foreign  trade  balance,  at  a 
time  when  we  can  least  afford  it. 

As  troubling  is  the  fact  that  this  tax 
violates  the  provisions  of  the  QATT 
and  is  counter  to  the  agreements 
reached  last  fall  to  guide  the  new 
round  of  GATT  negotiations.  It  also 
violates  the  spirit  of  negotiations  just 
concluded  between  the  EC  and  the 
United  States  concerning  trade  with 
the  EC  following  the  expansion  of  the 
Community. 

This  proposal  undermines  the  princi- 
ples of  fair  trade  and  it  is  vital  that 
this  House  take  a  strong,  unequivocal 
and  immediate  position  on  this  issue. 
We  insist  on  fair  trade  and  equal 
access  to  markets.  This  resolution 
firmly  sends  that  signal  and  I  urge  my 
colleagues'  support. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  CONCUR- 
RENT RESOLUTION  EXPESSING 
SENSE  OP  THE  CONGRESS  IN 
OPPOSITION  TO  PROPOSED 
TAX  ON  CERTAIN  FATS  AND 
OILS 

(Mr.  GLICKMAN  asked  and  was 
give  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today,  along  with  my  distinguished 
colleague  and  ranking  member  of  the 
House  Agriculture  Committee,  Mr. 
Maoigan,  and  40  of  our  colleagues,  I 
am  introducing  a  concurrent  resolu- 
tion expressing  the  opposition  of  the 
House  to  a  proposal  of  the  European 
Economic  Community  to  impose  a  tax 


LEGISLATION  TO  PROTECT 
AMERICAN  CONSUMERS  FROM 
FALSE  OR  MISLEADING  LABEL- 
ING OF  IMPORTED  F(X>D 
PRODUCTS 

(Mr.  McCANDLESS  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  McCANDLESS.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  will  be  introducing  two  bills  to 
protect  American  consumers  and  in- 
dustry from  the  false  or  misleading  la- 
beling of  imported  food  products. 

These  bills,  which  amend  the  Perish- 
able Agricultural  Commodities  Act  of 
1930.  and  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  will 
close  loopholes  that  allow  unmarked 
imported  agricultural  products  to  be 
sold  In  the  United  States.  My  legisla- 
tion also  provides  increased  penalties 
for  violators  who  sell  unmarked  goods. 

In  the  early  part  of  this  century. 
Congress  acknowledged  the  impor- 
tance of  providing  clear  and  accurate 
labeling  on  food  products.  It's  purpose 
was  to  provide  the  American  consumer 
with  an  informed  choice  on  the  size, 
quantity,  quality,  and  origin  of  their 
purchase.  The  goals  were  worthy. 
Today,  however,  as  international  mar- 
kets have  expanded  and  agricultural 
products  routinely  cross  our  borders. 
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iB^^ihif  requirements  have  taken 
added  Importanoe. 

Moat  countries  throughout  the 
world  do  not  have  the  United  States 
strict  pesticide  and  insecticide  control 
lam.  yet  their  products  may  be  found 
daOy  in  markets  across  our  Nation. 
Some  may  be  perfectly  safe,  but 
othos  harbor  illegal  and  potentially 
harmful  pesUddes.  The  labeling  re- 
quirements which  I  am  proposing 
would  dmply  close  loopholes  which 
allow  unmarked  imports.  They  would 
offer  American  amsumers  the  chance 
to  choose  their  food  on  the  basis  of 
country  of  origin,  and  protect  them- 
selves fnxn  unknown  and  unwanted 
foreign  pesticides. 


The  tariffs  on  textiles  and  garments 
are  higher  than  in  any  other  industry 
in  the  United  States.  In  addition  to 
that,  we  have  Just  finished  completing 
a  round  of  international  agreements  in 
whfch  we  have  asked  42  nations,  and 
42  nations  have  Joined  us  in  bilateral 
arrangements. 

Please  do  not  sign  on  the  textile  bill 
and  believe  you  can  do  anything  other 
than  harm  to  the  rest  of  American  in- 
dustry. 


February  IS,  1987 
OPM    Director    Connie 
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APPOIMTBfENT  AS  MEMBERS 
FROM  PRIVATE  LIFE  TO  COM- 
MIS8ION  ON  EDUCATION  OF 
TEQ:  DEAF 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursiiant  to  section 
301  of  Public  Law  99-371,  the  Chair 
appoints  as  members  of  the  Commis- 
sion on  Education  of  the  Deaf,  the  fol- 
lowing members  from  private  life  on 
the  part  of  the  House: 

Ms.  Patricia  A.  Hughes  of  Seattle, 
WA: 

Mr.  David  J.  Nelson  of  Washington, 
DC: 

Mr.  William  Page  Johnson  of  Jack- 
sonville, TU  and 

Ms.  Nanette  Fabray  of  Pacific  Pali- 
sades, CA. 


CONSIDERING  H.R.  3 

(Mr.  GIBBONS  asked  and  was  given 
pem^srion  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  just  to 
report  briefly  on  the  progress  that  the 
Ccnnmittee  on  Ways  and  Means  is 
maUng  on  a  trade  bill.  As  you  know, 
earlier  this  session  you  designated 
HJl.  3  as  one  of  the  primary  bills  that 
we  should  enact  this  year,  and  I  want 
to  report  that  we  are  having  hearings 
on  tJiat  right  now.  we  are  worlEing  as 
closely  as  we  can  with  all  the  people 
that  are  involved  in  this  gigantic  piece 
of  legislation,  but  I  want  to  point  out, 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  it  is  time  for  the 
Members  of  the  House  to  stop,  look, 
listen,  and  reason  before  they  become 
ooQwnsors  of  the  textile  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  you  know  as  a  stu- 
dmt  of  history  of  this  House,  no  song 
has  been  sung  louder  and  longer  in 
this  Chamber  than  the  protection  of 
the  teztUe  and  garment  industry. 

If  we  stop  and  look,  we  will  see  that 
the  textile  and  garment  industry  last 
year  was  one  of  the  most  productive 
Industries  in  America;  it  operated  at 
about  9S  percent  of  capacity;  it  gained 
economic  ground,  and  it  has  as  a  result 
of  its  constant  petitioning  of  Congress 
for  protection  received  the  highest 
degree  of  protection  in  the  United 
SUtes. 


REFORMING  TAX  REFORM 

(Mr.  GEKAS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarlcs.) 

Mr.  GEKAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  time 
to  reform  tax  reform  has  come  al- 
ready. Many  of  us  predicted  when  the 
time  came  for  the  debate  on  the  re- 
cently enacted  tax  reform,  that  there 
are  a  tremendous  number  of  flaws 
that  we  would  have  to  correct  in  the 
100th  Congress;  and  that  has  already 
occurred. 

I  am  not  just  tallung  about  IRA's 
and  investment  tax  credits  and  Feder- 
al employees'  retirement  and  a  whole 
hoat  of  others,  but  even  such  invisible 
things  as  the  change  of  the  calendar 
year  that  tax  reform  brought  for  sub- 
chapter S  corporations  and  other 
small  businesses  that  would  wreak 
havoc  in  their  business  practices. 

I  am  issuing  today  a  letter  to  Chair- 
man RosTENKOWSKi  to  bring  up  the 
technical  corrections  bill,  which  is  still 
unfinished  business  from  tax  reform, 
so  that  it  will  give  us  a  vehicle  for 
amending  the  tax  reform  which  needs 
to  be  reformed  itself. 

It  is  time  to  bring  the  process  of  im- 
taneling  the  entanglements  that  tax 
reform  brought  upon  us.  We  all  favor 
lower  tax  rates,  but  we  all  need  reform 
of  tax  reform. 


ADMINISTRATION  ATTACKING 
PRIVACY  RIGHTS  OF  FEDERAL 
EMPLOYEES 

(Mr.  HOYER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.)  

Mr.  HOYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  read  the  first  paragraph  of  an 
article  from  the  Washington  Post  enti- 
tled: "U.S.  Acts  to  Bar  Drug-Test 
Cheating." 

Tlie  government,  trying  to  prevent  cheat- 
ing by  federal  employees  on  drug  tests,  will 
announce  an  extraordinary  set  of  guidelines 
today  that  include  rigid  monitoring  of  em- 
ployees, testing  temperatures  of  urine  sam- 
ples and  placing  blue  dye  In  designated  fed- 
eral toilets. 

This  Orwellian  plan,  Mr.  Speaker,  to 
have  drug  testing  monitors  in  t>ath- 
rooms,  blue  toilet  water  and  instant 
temperature  taking  has  been  con- 
firmed this  morning  at  a  press  confer- 
ence attended  by  Attorney  General  Ed 


Meese    and 
Homer. 

Aflr.  Speaker,  Carl  Sandburg  wrote, 
and  I  quote:  "Fog  coming  in  on  little 
cat  feet."  Stealthily,  on  little  cat  feet, 
this  administration  is  eroding  not  only 
the  rights  of  Federal  employees,  but 
the  rights  of  all  Americans. 

a  1230 

In  the  quest  to  get  at  the  national 
drug  problem,  the  administration  is  at- 
tacking the  fundamental  privacy 
rights  of  Federal  employees.  There  is 
no  indication  that  the  drug  problem 
will  be  lessened  by  testing  1.1  million 
Federal  employees  in  "sensitive"  posi- 
tions. 

There  is  no  evidence  that  Federal 
employees  are  drug  users.  A  chink  is 
being  made,  however,  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
the  constitutional  armor  that  protects 
all  Americans  from  the  State. 

Attorney  General  Meese,  the  head 
of  the  Department  of  Justice,  is  head- 
ing this  effort. 

I  urge  each  and  every  one  of  my  col- 
leagues to  look  closely  at  this  provi- 
sion and  to  Join  with  me  in  efforts  to 
stop  this  incursion  on  the  constitution- 
al right  of  Federal  employees,  and 
much  more  broadly,  the  constitutional 
rights  of  all  Americans. 


REFORM  OF  LAST  PERSON 
SERVICE  RULE 

(Mr.  GOODLING  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  rem^lts.) 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
several  years  now,  my  colleague,  Bev- 
erly BYRON,  and  I  have  been  trying  to 
secure  passage  of  legislation  address- 
ing the  discriminatory  last  person 
service  rule  affecting  a  small  number 
of  railroad  retirees. 

During  the  99th  Congress,  we  were 
almost  successful  when  the  House 
Energy  and  Conunerce  Committee  re- 
ported H.R.  5501,  the  Railroad  Unem- 
ployment Insurance  Solvency  and 
Benefit  Increase  Act  of  1986  with  a 
provision  very  similar  to  our  bill.  Un- 
fortunately, this  legislation  was  not 
considered  by  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  before  the  99th 
Congress  adjourned. 

Under  the  current  provisions  of  the 
last  person  service  rule,  an  individual 
must  leave  his  last  place  of  employ- 
ment before  he  can  begin  receiving  his 
railroad  retirement  benefits.  This 
would  make  sense  if  the  rule  applied 
only  to  railroad  employment.  It  does 
not.  Marlyn  DeUinger,  one  of  my  con- 
stituents, had  been  laid  off  from  Con- 
rail  after  22  years  of  service  and  se- 
cured employment  as  a  housekeeper  at 
York  hospital.  Shortly  thereafter  he 
became  eligible  for  his  railroad  pen- 
sion. However,  he  was  informed  he 
would  have  to  quit  his  Job  at  York 


Hospital  or  he  would  not  receive  his 
retirement  benefits.  Mr.  Dellinger  was 
not  told  that  he  could  not  work  and 
receive  benefits:  he  was  told  he  could 
not  work  at  his  present  place  of  em- 
ployment and  receive  benefits.  Given 
the  fact  that  he  was  almost  60,  the 
prospects  of  his  finding  another  job 
were  not  encouraging.  This  took  place 
in  1983.  York  Hospital  still  wants  to 
hire  back  Mr.  Dellinger.  He  was  a  good 
employee. 

Although  there  are  not  a  large 
number  of  individuals  affected  by  this 
law,  I  imagine  each  of  my  colleagues 
in  the  House  has  at  least  one  constitu- 
ent who  has  an  experience  similar  to 
Mr.  E>ellinger's. 

The  legislation  introduced  by  myself 
and  Mrs.  Byron  would  allow  an  indi- 
vidual to  continue  working  at  his  last 
place  of  nonrailroad  employment  and 
receive  retirement  benefits.  His  bene- 
fit, however,  would  be  reduced  $1  for 
every  $2  of  earnings.  Current  Social 
Security  limitations  would  be  applied 
to  tier  I  and  windfall  benefits.  We  be- 
lieve our  solution  is  a  fair  one  and  en- 
courage our  colleagues  to  join  us  in  se- 
curing early  passage  of  this  legislation. 


CALLING  FOR  A  PROGRAM  OF 
ACTION  WITH  REGARD  TO 
SOUTH  AFRICA 

(Mr.  CROCKETT  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  CROCKETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
commend  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues the  recent  report  issued  by  the 
Secretary  of  State's  Advisory  Commit- 
tee on  South  Africa.  The  12-member 
committee,  appointed  at  the  sugges- 
tion of  President  Reagan,  took  a  long 
look  at  this  administration's  failed 
policy  of  "constructive  engagement" 
with  South  Africa  and  concluded  that 
leadership  is  needed  now  to  convince 
South  Africa,  in  no  uncertain  terms, 
that  the  American  people  oppose 
apartheid  and  that  the  time  is  now  for 
the  Pretoria  government  to  begin  gen- 
uine, open-ended  negotiations  with  its 
truly  representative  black  leaders. 

The  conunittee's  message  amplifies 
the  sanctions  the  99th  Congress 
passed  against  South  Africa  and  rein- 
forces the  objectives  of  our  Mandela 
resolution  which  was  approved  by  a 
majority  of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  last  year. 

In  calling  for  a  program  of  action, 
the  Secretary's  advisory  committee 
said  that  only  President  Reagan  can 
commimicate,  and  I  quote:  "The  sense 
of  purpose  and  will  that  is  necessary 
for  effective  action."  And  a  majority 
of  this  distinguished  panel  further  as- 
serted that  the  President  should  enlist 
the  aid  of  our  allies  in  placing  broader 
sanctions  if  South  Africa  fails  to  end 
apartheid. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  report  says  what 
this  House  hu  been  saying  to  the 


President  for  the  past  6  years.  I  can 
only  hope  that  Mr.  Reagan  and  Mr. 
Shultz  will  listen  to  the  advice  of  their 
own  committee.  The  future  of  South 
Africa  may  well  depend  on  it. 


A  BILL  TO  LIMIT  GROWTH  RATE 
OP  TEXTILE  IMPORTS 

(Mr.  HEFNER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  Hoiise  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  HEFNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
member  of  the  steering  committee  of 
the  Congressional  Textile  Caucus  and 
the  Representative  of  the  Eighth  Dis- 
trict of  North  Carolina,  I  am  proud  to 
be  an  original  cosponsor  of  ciurent 
legislation  which  we  believe  is  more 
than  fair  to  our  trading  partners. 

The  legislation  which  was  adopted 
by  Congress  and  vetoed  by  the  Presi- 
dent in  the  99th  Congress  was  much 
more  restrictive.  It  had  a  rollbacks  fea- 
ture to  accommodate  the  tremendous 
growth  in  imports  since  1980.  This  new 
bill  does  not  roll  back  the  import 
levels.  It  starts  with  1986  and  allows  a 
1 -percent  growth  in  1987  and  each 
year  thereafter  in  each  category  from 
all  sources. 

This  bill  does  not  set  limits  on  spe- 
cial countries.  This  global  quota  ap- 
proach gives  the  administration  the 
flexibility  to  determine  where  the 
quotas  can  best  be  applied. 

The  third  important  aspect  of  this 
bill  is  that  it  provides  authority  to  the 
President  to  negotiate  lower  tariffs  on 
textiles  with  those  foreign  suppliers 
who  might  be  affected  by  import 
quotas. 

We  believe  this  is  a  reasonable  ap- 
proach to  the  flood  of  textile  and  ap- 
parel imports  which  have  forced  do- 
mestic procedures  out  of  business, 
closed  plants  and  cost  700,000  Ameri- 
can jobs  in  this  industry. 

This  bill  seeks  to  slow  the  long-term 
growth  rate  of  imports  to  that  of  the 
domestic  market  in  order  to  preserve 
this  traditional  American  industry. 

It  deserves  the  consideration  of  this 
body  and  of  the  President. 


LEGISLATION  TO  AMEND  LAST 
PERSON  SERVICE  RULE  UNDER 
RAILROAD  RETIREMENT  ACT 

(Mrs.  BYRON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mrs.  BYRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  a  bill,  along  with  Mr. 
GooDuirc,  Mr.  Rahall.  and  Mr. 
Daub,  to  amend  what  is  an  outdated 
provision  of  the  Railroad  Retirement 
Act. 

This  legislation  would  amend  the 
last  person  service  rule.  In  its  present 
state,  this  rule  creates  uimecessary 
hardships  for  railroad  workers  who 
are  eligible  to  receive  retirement  bene- 
fits,  but   wish   to   retain   low-paying 


part-time  Jobs  they  have  held  over  the 
years. 

According  to  the  last  person  service 
rule,  a  railroad  worker  must  cease 
working  for  his  or  her  present  employ- 
er in  order  to  receive  railroad  retire- 
ment benefits. 

For  example,  an  elderly  lady  from 
western  Maryland  worked  for  the  rail- 
road on  a  fuU-time  basis  and  for  a 
small  dress  shop  on  a  part-time  basis. 
She  became  eligible  for  her  railroad 
armuity  but  was  required  to  leave  her 
Job  at  the  dress  shop  in  order  to  re- 
ceive it.  She  was  informed  that  once 
she  retired  she  could  find  employment 
with  some  other  dress  shop  but  not 
with  the  same  one  she  worked  for  im- 
mediately preceding  retirement.  As 
you  can  see.  there  is  no  logic  to  this 
type  of  policy. 

Why  should  we  penalize  these  older 
Americans  just  trying  to  keep  their 
heads  above  water? 

I  hope  that  my  colleagues  will  lend 
their  support  and  cosponsorship  to 
this  much  needed  legislation. 


TEXTILE  AND  TRADE  BILL  OP 
1987 

(Mr.  ALEXANDER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarlu.) 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today,  I  am  joining  my  colleagues  in 
introducing  the  textile  and  trade  bill 
of  1987.  I  am  sure  that  this  issue  will 
be  hotly  debated  when  the  bill  is  final- 
ly brought  to  this  floor  for  consider- 
ation. 

But  the  textile  industry  in  my  dis- 
trict is  not  threatened;  it  is  already 
dead.  In  the  last  6  years.  24  textile 
plants  have  closed  down  in  the  First 
Congressional  District  of  Arkansas, 
and  5,000  jobs  are  gone,  all  good  citi- 
zens, all  taxpayers,  and  the  human 
tragedy  that  is  left  in  the  wake  of  the 
demise  of  the  textile  industry  lingers 
on  as  the  communities  in  northeast 
Arkansas  look  for  and  search  for  new 
jobs  to  take  their  places. 

The  least  that  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  can  do  is  to  save  those 
remaining  textile  mills  that  exist  in 
our  country  so  that  all  of  our  apparel 
will  not  be  produced  overseas. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join  in  sup- 
port of  this  legislation. 


NEW  LEGISLATION  WOULD 
COUNTER  EFFECTS  OF  UNFAIR 
IMPORTS 

(Mr.  JENKINS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  JENKINS,  lii.  Speaker,  we  do 
not  need  a  new  buzsword  or  catch- 
phrase,  such  as  "competitiveness"  or 
"level  playing  field"  to  describe  the 
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trade  aooie.  We  need  action.  The  new 
teztUe/appiurel/footwear  legislation  is 
a  working  solution  for  our  Nation's 
Import-weary  industries. 

liSgialation  has  been  carefully  craft- 
ed to  meet  the  questions  raised  during 
the  debate  on  HJl.  1562,  last  year's 
textile  and  ai>parel  legislation.  The 
new  bill  is  a  pravective  bill,  and  con- 
tains no  rollbaida  or  trade.  A  global 
quota  provides  m^Timnm  flexibility 
for  implemmtation  by  the  administra- 
tlcm  while  also  containing  authority  to 
negotiate  ctHnpoisation  for  the  global 
quota  through  tariff  cuts  on  textiles 
and  aM>areL  The  new  bill  is  GAIT 
onuistent  and  does  not  mandate  re- 
strictions on  any  individual  country. 

Tou  are  aware  that  HJl.  1562  over- 
whelmingly passed  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives (m  three  different  occa- 
sions. WhUe  we  fell  Jiist  eight  votes 
short  of  overriding  the  President's 
veto  of  HJl.  1562,  the  message  was 
clear  and  is  still  clear  that  the  only  so- 
lution to  our  problem  is  a  legislative 
remedy.  We  have  carefully  drafted  a 
legislation  product  that  is  more  gener- 
ous to  our  trading  partners  than  last 
year's  bilL 

The  necessity  for  textile/apparel/ 
footwear  bill  is  abundantly  clear.  Im- 
ports continue  to  break  record  levels 
and  thounnds  of  jobs  in  these  sectors 
continue  to  be  threatened  if  action  is 
not  taken.  These  recordbreaking  in- 
creases in  imports  are  not  merely  per- 
centages or  numbers  on  paper,  they 
represent  real   people   and   real   job 


and  footwear  industries  in  support  of 
thfe  important  legislation. 

Voice  your  support  by  cosponsoring 
the  new  bill. 
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EUECTION  OP  MEMBERS  TO 
CERTAIN  STANDING  COMMIT- 
TEES 

Mr.  HOYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Democratic  caucus,  I  offer 
a  privileged  resolution  (H.  Res.  89)  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  89 
tUaolved,  That  the  foUowing-named  Mem- 
beB  be,  and  they  are  hereby,  elected  to  the 
following  standing  conunittees  of  the  House 
of  Representatives: 

Committee  on  Rtiles:  Bart  Gordon.  Ten- 
nessee. 

Committee  on  Standards  of  Official  Con- 
duet:  Julian  C.  Dixon,  California,  Chairman; 
Vic  Fazio,  California;  Bernard  J.  Dwyer. 
New  Jersey;  Alan  B.  Mollohan,  West  Virgin- 
ia; Joseph  M.  Gaydos.  Pennsylvania;  and 
Chester  G.  AtUns,  Massachusetts. 
The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


Textile  and  apparel  imports  for  1986 
rose  to  an  alltime  high  of  12.7  billion 
square  yard  equivalents,  making  1986 
the  sixth  successive  year  of  record 
levels  of  textile  and  apparel  imports. 
Our  Nation's  footwear  industry  contin- 
ues to  face  severe  decline.  Domestic 
production  fell  to  its  lowest  levels  in 
history  and  70  plants  have  shut  down 
in  1986.  These  industries  do  not  sit 
idly  by  and  watch  their  plants  close 
down.  Efforts  are  being  made  to  reor- 
ganize and  revitalize  their  operations. 
Technology  continues  to  improve. 

We  need  a  fair  and  square  chance  to 
combat  unfair  imports  in  the  U.S. 
market.  Our  Nation's  basic  manufac- 
turing Industries  can  be  competitive 
with  their  foreign  counterparts  when 
given  a  fair  chance.  In  order  to  be 
competitive,  one  must  l>e  given  a 
chance  to  compete.  That  is  all  we  are 
asking  for.  a  fair  chance  to  compete 
with  other  nations. 

The  new  textile/apparel/footwear 
legl^tion  offers  those  Industries  a 
fighting  chance  to  compete.  Further 
disruption  and  erosion  of  oiur  domestic 
industries  can  not  continue.  I  am  con- 
fident that  our  new  bill  is  offered  in 
the  q;>irit  of  compromise  and  shows 
our  commitment  to  the  survival  of 
these  vital  industries. 

I  am  hopeful  that  you  will  join  me 
and  the  woi^ers  of  the  textUe/apparel 


APPOINTMENT  OF  CONFEREES 
ON  H.R.  2.  SURFACE  TRANS- 
PORTATION AND  UNIFORM  RE- 
LOCATION ASSISTANCE  ACT 
OF  1987 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bill  (H.R.  2)  to  au- 
thorize fimds  for  construction  of  high- 
ways, for  highway  safety  programs, 
and  for  mass  transportation  programs, 
to  expand  and  improve  the  relocation 
assistance  program,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, with  Senate  amendments  there- 
to, disagree  to  the  Senate  amend- 
ments, aind  agree  to  the  conference 
a^ed  by  the  Senate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey? 
There  was  no  objection. 

MOTION  OFFERED  BY  JM.  SHUSTER 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer 
a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Shustkr  moves  that  the  managers  on 
the  part  of  the  House,  at  the  conference  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  Houses  on  the 
bill  H.R.  2.  the  Surface  Transportation  and 
Uniform  Relocation  Assistance  Act  of  1987, 
be  instructed  to  disagree  to  Section  126  of 
the  Senate  amendment. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Shuster]  is 
recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  $500,000  threshold 
would  have  dire  consequences  to  the 
U.S.  Steel  Industry.  As  a  direct  result 
of  the  1982  Highway  Act,  $2  million 
tons  of  steel  were  produced  each  year 


which  kept  6,000  U.S.  steelworkers  em- 
ployed. If  a  threshold  had  existed 
since  the  1982  highway  bill,  210,000 
tons  of  steel  per  year  would  not  have 
been  covered  by  "Buy  American"  re- 
quirements. That's  210,000  tons  of 
steel  and  600  American  jobs  that 
would  have  been  needlessly  diverted  to 
foreign  steel  producers. 

Over  the  past  years,  the  steel  indus- 
try in  America  has  struggled  to  mod- 
ernize and  upgrade  their  facilities  and 
return  to  profitability.  Despite  these 
efforts  to  modernize  and  cut  costs,  the 
industry  has  lost  $12  billion  due  to 
unfair  trade  policies.  Every  ton  of 
steel  produced  for  the  highway  market 
is  extremely  important.  Every  ton  rep- 
resents jobs  for  Americans  that  would 
otherwise  be  jobs  in  foreign  coimtries. 
The  American  steel  industry,  as  well 
as  the  American  steelworkers,  do  not 
need  the  burden  of  a  $500,000  thresh- 
old for  highway  projects  which  use 
Federal  funds.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
cast  their  vote  for  America  and  Ameri- 
can steel  and  support  my  motion. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  I  yield  to  my  friend, 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey,,  chairman  of  the  full  commit- 
tee, for  debate  purposes  only. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  for 
the     following     reasons:     First,     the 
Senate  amendment  weakens  existing 
Buy  Atnerica  provisions  by  establish- 
ing a  $500,000  minimum  threshold  on 
contracts  thereby  effectively  removing 
up  to  $0  percent  of  existing  contracts 
and  10  percent  of  the  dollar  value  of 
contracts  from  Buy  America  coverage; 
this  translates  into   $1.7   billion  and 
nearly    210,000    tons   of   steel    which 
would   not    be    covered   by    the    Buy 
America  provisions  each  year;  under 
existing  law,  all  contracts,  regardless 
of  their  size,  are  covered.  Second,  the 
Senate    provision    jeopardizes    thou- 
sands of  jobs  in  the  domestic  steel  and 
other    related    industries    at    a    time 
when  these  industries  are  sustaining 
huge  losses  in  both  production  and 
jobs;  the  Senate  provision  would  only 
worsen  a  bad  situation  that  already 
exists.  Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  elimi- 
nation of  the  Buy  America  provision 
for   10  percent  of  the  highway  and 
bridge  contracts  would  be  counterpro- 
ductive to  another  important  national 
goal— and  that  is  reducing  the  trade 
deficit- 
Mr.  Speaker,  for  all  of  these  reasons, 
I  urge  the  adoption  of  the  motion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr. 
Spealcer,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
debate  purposes  only,  I  yield  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Arkan- 


sas, the  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  full  committee. 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  rise  in  strong  support  of  the 
motion  offered  by  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  we  are  all  very 
aware  of  the  trade  problem  facing  this 
country.  Over  the  past  several  years, 
the  foreign  trade  deficit  has  grown 
from  $64  billion  in  1983  to  nearly  $170 
billion  in  1986.  Simply  stated,  that 
nearly  threefold  increase  in  the  trade 
deficit  is  costing  American  jobs. 

In  order  to  curb  this  problem  in  the 
transportation  construction  industry. 
Buy  America  provisions  have  been  a 
part  of  highway  and  transit  legislation 
since  1978.  Among  the  various  Buy 
America  requirements,  an  important 
provision  in  current  law  requires  that 
every  highway  and  transit  project  in- 
volving Federal  funds  must  utilize 
American-made  steel. 

Section  126  of  the  Senate  amend- 
ment would  significantly  reduce  the 
effectiveness  of  current  Buy  America 
provisions.  It  would  require  Buy  Amer- 
ica provisions  only  for  projects  costing 
more  than  $500,000.  Based  on  recent 
statistics,  that  threshold  would  ex- 
clude approximately  48  percent  of  all 
highway  projects  from  the  Buy  Amer- 
ica provisions.  This  would  mean  that 
up  to  $1  billion  in  highway  and  bridge 
projects  utilizing  nearly  125,000  tons 
of  steel  would  be  exempt  from  Buy 
America  requirements. 

In  terms  of  American  jobs,  this  pro- 
vision would  have  a  negative  impact 
on  an  already  ailing  industry.  Since 
1982,  the  losses  in  the  steel  industry 
have  exceeded  $12  billion,  due  in  large 
measure  to  unfair  trade  practices.  I  be- 
lieve it  unwise  at  this  time  to  weaken 
Buy  America  provisions  which  would 
further  distress  an  important  segment 
of  this  Nation's  economy. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  this  motion. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
debate  purposes  only,  I  yield  to  my 
good  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia, the  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
in  strong  support  of  the  motion  of- 
fered by  my  good  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

H.R.  2,  as  passed  by  this  body,  main- 
tains current  law  with  respect  to  the 
use  of  foreign-produced  steel  and  man- 
ufactured products  for  projects  funded 
with  the  assistance  of  Federal  high- 
way, tiighway  safety,  and  public  tran- 
sit programs.  Specifically,  all  such 
projects  must  use  domestically  pro- 
duced steel  and  manufactured  prod- 
ucts unless  they  are  not  available  in 
sufficient  quality  or  quantity,  if  doing 
so  is  Inconsistent  with  the  public  inter- 
est, or  if  inclusion  of  the  domestic  ma- 
terials would  increase  the  cost  of  the 


overall  project  contract  by  more  than 
25  percent. 

The  legislation  which  passed  the 
Senate  recently  would  exempt  projects 
the  total  cost  of  which  is  $500,000  or 
less. 

I  don't  think  I  need  to  stand  here, 
Mr.  Speaker,  and  inform  my  col- 
leagues of  the  condition  of  our  domes- 
tic steel  industry.  This  industry,  the 
well-being  of  which  has  traditionally 
l>een  the  strong  imderplnning  of  a 
sound  American  economy,  is  on  the 
ropes.  Today,  we  are  sayiiig  that  this 
body  wants  to  refrain  from  delivering 
the  knockout  punch. 

In  fiscal  year  1985.  48  percent  of  all 
highway  contracts  were  for  under 
$500,000.  representing  about  5.3  per- 
cent of  the  total  Federal-aid  Highway 
Program.  Up  to  $1  billion  in  Federal 
funds,  paying  for  123.000  tons  of  steel, 
could  be  lost  to  the  domestic  industry 
under  the  Senate  provision. 

So,  in  adopting  this  motion  today, 
we  are  helping  to  preserve  hundreds  of 
American  jobs  which  directly  or  indi- 
rectly are  related  to  the  production  of 
domestic  steel  used  in  our  Nation's 
transportation  systems. 

And  in  adopting  this  motion,  we  are 
helping  not  only  an  ailing  industry 
and  its  employees,  but  we  are  helping 
the  Federal  deficit.  Elvery  $1,000  of 
steel  procured  from  our  domestic  in- 
dustry, produces  $473  in  Federal. 
State,  and  local  tax  revenues. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  American  steel  in- 
dustry and  its  work  force  want  to  be 
productive  partners  to  a  healthy  U.S. 
economy.  This  motion  will  help  them 
achieve  that  goal,  and  help  them  to  be 
contributors  to,  rather  than  recipients 
of.  Federal  largess. 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  motion. 
The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Alexander).  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Shuster]. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  Chair  appoints  the 
following  conferees: 

For  consideration  of  all  provisions 
except  title  V  of  the  House  bill  and 
title  II  of  the  Senate  amendment: 
Messrs.  Howard,  Anderson,  Roe,  Ham- 
MERSCHMiDT,  and  Shuster. 

As  exclusive  conferees  on  title  V  of 
the  House  bill  and  title  II  of  the 
Senate  amendment:  Messrs.  Rosten- 
KowsKi,  Pickle,  Jenkins,  Guarini, 
Matsui.  Anthony.  Flippo,  Duncan. 
Frenzel.  Schulze,  and  Thomas  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

There  was  no  objection. 
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DISPENSING  WITH  CALKNDAR 
WEDNESDAY  BUSINESS  ON 
WEDNESDAY  NEXT 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  business 
in  order  under  the  Calendar  Wednes- 
day rule  be  dispensed  with  <hi  Wednes- 
day next. 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Alexander).  Is  there  objection  to  the 
request  of  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  MONDAY. 
FEBRUARY  23.  1987 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
House  adjourns  today  it  adjourn  to 
meet  at  noon  on  Monday  next. 

The  SPEAKE31  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEES 
TO  HAVE  UNTIL  FEBRUARY  26, 
1987,  TO  FILE  ADOPTED  COM- 
MITTEE  RULES  FOR  PRINTINO 
IN  THE  CONGRESSIONAL 

RECORD 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  commit- 
tees may  have  until  February  26,  1987. 
to  file  adopted  committee  rules  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  CHAIR- 
MAN OF  COMMITTEE  ON  WAYS 
AND  MEANS 

The   SPEIAKER   pro   tempore   laid 
before  the  House  the  following  com- 
munication from  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 
CoiacrrrES  on  Wats  ahs  Means. 
WathingUm,  DC,  January  S,  1987. 
Hon.  Jm  Wright, 

The  Speaker,  House  of  Representative*,  H- 
205,  The  Capitol,  Washington,  DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  This  is  to  advise  you 
that,  pursuant  to  sec  8002  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code,  the  following  members  of 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  have 
been  designated  to  serve  on  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Taxation  during  the  100th  Con- 
gress: Dan  Rostenkowski,  Sam  M.  Gibbons. 
J  J.  Pickle.  John  J.  Duncan.  BUI  Archer. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Dam  RosRHKOWSKi. 

Chairman. 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE 
CLERK  OF  THE  HOUSE 

The   SPEAKER   pro   tempore   laid 
before  the  House  the  following  com- 
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munlcatlcni   fltmi   the   Clerk   of   the 
Hoiue  of  R^resentatives: 

WASHnraroH,  DC. 
ftHnuary  18.  1987. 
Hon.  Jm  Wbiobt. 

The    Speaker,    Hotue    of   Representativea, 
Wmihington,  DC 
Dbab  Mb.  SrcuEBU  Pursuant  to  the  per- 
mtakn  granted  in  Clause  5  of  Rule  III  of 
the  Rulea  of  the  UJS.  Houae  of  RepresenU- 
tlvca.  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  a  sealed 
enrdope  received  from  the  White  House  at 
4:30  pjB.  on  Wednesday.  February  18.  1987 
and  aaid  to  contain  a  message  from  the 
President  whereby  he  transmits  the  Six- 
teenth Annual  Report  on  Hazardous  Mate- 
rials Transportatlim  for  calendar  year  1985. 
With  great  respect.  I  am. 
Sincerely  yours. 

DomiALD  K.  AiraSBSON, 

Clerft;  House  of  Repmentatives. 


(Ptor  message,  see  proceedings  of  the 
Senate  of  today.  Thursday.  February 
19.  1987.) 


ANNUAL  REPORT  ON  HAZARD- 
OUS MATERIALS  TRANSPORTA- 
TION FOR  CALENDAR  YEAR 
1985— MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT  OP  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  House  the  following  mes- 
sage from  the  President  of  the  United 
States;  which  was  read  and.  together 
with  the  accompanying  papers,  with- 
out objection,  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Commerce,  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries,  and  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  Transportation: 

(For  message,  see  proceedings  of  the 
Senate  of  today.  Thursday,  February 
19.  1987.) 


ANNUAL    REPORT    OP    DEPART- 
MENT  OP  EDUCATION,    FISCAL 
TEAR      1986— MESSAGE      FROM 
THE       PRESIDENT       OF       THE 
UNITED  STATES 
The   SPEAKER   pro    tempore    laid 
before  the  House  the  following  mes- 
sage from  the  President  of  the  United 
States;  which  was  read  and.  together 
with  the  accompanying  papers,  with- 
out objection,  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor: 

(For  message,  see  proceedings  of  the 
Senate  of  today,  Thursday.  February 
19, 1987.) 


TRADE  EMPLOYMENT,  AND  FRO- 
DUCriVlTY   ACT  OF   1987— MES- 
SAGE   FROM    THE    PRESIDENT 
OF    THE    UNITED    STATES    (H. 
DOC.  NO.  100-33) 
The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore    laid 
before  the  House  the  following  mes- 
sage from  the  President  of  the  United 
States;  which  was  read  and,  together 
with  the  accompanying  papers,  with- 
out objection,  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union  and  ordered  to  be  print- 
eft 


IS  THE  TELEVISION  MINISERIES 
"AMERIKA"  REALISTIC? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  temp>ore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  [Mr.  Kasich]  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  KASICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  the 
television  miniseries  "Amerika"  realis- 
tic? It  is  deeply  disturbing  to  me  that 
some  in  our  country  claim  that  this 
portrayal  of  the  United  States  under 
Soviet  occupation  in  no  way  represents 
reality.  "The  Soviets  just  are  not  like 
that."  is  the  complaint  we  hear.  "Why 
are  they  portrayed  in  such  a  negative 
light?" 

If  "Amerika"  is  unrealistic,  it  is  not 
because  the  Soviets  are  portrayed  as 
brutal  ogres.  The  reality  of  an  Amer- 
ica occupied  by  a  foreign  power  would 
be  far  worse  than  is  presented  to  us  in 
the  fictional  television  program. 

AH  in  all.  "Amerika"  treats  the  Sovi- 
ets gently,  so  gently  that  I  cannot  un- 
derstand the  complaints  about  their 
portrayal.  For  those  concerned  about 
reality.  I  suggest  they  turn  off  their 
television  sets  and  open  a  history 
book.  It  is  there  that  they  will  find  re- 
ality. 

Reality  in  the  fact  that  the  Soviet 
Union  bnitually  stamped  out  the 
flames  of  freedom  when  they  briefly 
flickered  in  Hungary  in  1956  and  in 
Czechoslovakia  12  years  later  with 
Soviet  troops.  Or  the  brutal  Commu- 
nist treatment  of  Solidarity  leaders  in 
Poland. 

Reality  in  the  fact  that  despite 
recent  noises  to  the  contrary,  well  over 
100,000  Soviet  troops  remain  in  Af- 
ghanistan. It  is  here  that  the  Soviets 
have  brought  a  new  dimension  to  the 
terror  of  warfare.  Among  other  things, 
they  have  used  booby-trapped  toys  to 
malm  innocent  children.  Booby- 
trapped  toys  to  maim  innocent  chil- 
dren, all  in  an  attempt  to  dominate 
and  demoralize  the  civilian  populace. 
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About  one-third  of  the  country's  14.2 
million  people  have  become  refugees, 
thanks  to  the  Soviets.  How  different 
the  reality  of  "Afkanistan"  is  from  the 
fiction  of  "Amerika!" 

Reality  in  the  manner  in  which  KAL 
007  was  shot  down  without  warning 
when  it  strayed  over  Soviet  airspace  in 
1983  and  killed  269  innocent  people, 
including  a  Member  of  this  House  of 
Representatives. 

Reality  in  the  shooting  of  Maj. 
Arthur  Nicholson  in  East  Germany  2 
years  ago.  You  know,  Nicholson  was 
allowed  by  treaty  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  to  inspect 
military  installations  and  to  observe 
maneuvers.  He  was  doing  just  that 
when  he  was  shot  by  Soviet  soldiers. 


The  very  grim  reality  in  this  case  was 
that  Major  Nicholson  bled  to  death 
because  the  Soviets  refused  to  allow 
one  of  Nicholson's  fellow  soldiers  to 
come  to  his  aid. 

Reality  in  the  fact  that  the  Soviets 
treat  many  of  their  own  citizens  far 
worse  than  the  fictionalized  Soviet  oc- 
cupation forces  treat  "Amerikans"  in 
the  television  program.  Thousands  of 
people  are  confined  to  concentration 
camps  or  locked  up  in  psychiatric 
wards  because  they  dared  ask  permis- 
sion to  leave  the  country  or  sought  to 
worship  God  or  disagreed  with  govern- 
ment policies.  Despite  the  Soviets' 
recent  public  relations  offensive  in  the 
area  of  human  rights,  the  reality  of  a 
television  newscast  still  shows  the 
secret  police  roughing  up  protestors 
and  foreign  reporters  alike  on  Moscow 
streets  and  still  not  letting  the  people 
who  want  to  leave  go. 

I  would  suggest  that  everyone  have  a 
conversation  with  Avital  Shcharansky 
or  Anatoly  Shcharansky,  who  was  in 
solitary  confinement  for  a  great 
number  of  years  because  he  dared 
object  to  Soviet  policies  on  human 
rights. 

Reality  in  the  way  the  Soviets  with- 
held from  the  rest  of  the  world  news 
about  the  Chernobyl  nuclear  disaster. 
Keeping  all  of  this  in  mind,  along 
with  what  could  be  chapter  and  verse 
virtually  all  day  long  talking  about 
what  the  Soviet  record  truly  is,  we 
should  be  less  concerned  about  how 
the  Soviets  look  in  "Amerika"  and 
concentrate  far  more  on  how  we  as 
Americans  look  in  "Amerika."  Thank 
God  this  program  is  fiction  and  does 
not  represent  reality.  Although  the 
program  never  states  how  the  Soviets 
were  able  to  occupy  the  United  States, 
it  appears  sadly  that  they  did  so  with- 
out much  difficulty. 

How  eould  that  happen?  Would  we, 
as  Americans,  ever  give  up  our  free- 
doms with  so  little  struggle?  I  certain- 
ly hope  not,  but  the  reality  of  America 
today  is  that  all  too  many  of  us  seem 
to  forget  that  the  rights  that  we  are 
afforded  were  not  handed  to  us.  We 
had  to  fight  to  earn  them,  and  we 
have  had  to  fight  to  keep  them.  To 
forget  tjie  reality  of  our  past  struggles, 
or  to  take  our  rights  for  granted,  is  the 
first  step  toward  losing  our  freedoms. 

As  the  fiction  of  "Amerika"  comes  to 
an  end  this  week,  let  us  face  reality. 
The  Soviets  are  not  going  to  come  sail- 
ing into  New  York  or  Seattle  tomor- 
row, but  they  do  have  goals  that  we 
disagree  with,  and  they  are  here  to 
stay.  While  we  must  live  with  them, 
we  have  to  look  at  them  realistically, 
not  witji  rose-colored  glasses.  You  can 
bet  that  when  we  sit  down  to  discuss 
nuclear  arms  or  any  other  issue,  they 
are  looking  out  for  their  own  interests. 
We  most  do  the  same.  If  we  come 
away  with  one  lesson  from  this  week's 
television  miniseries.  it  should  be  that 


America    (with    a    "c")    will    become 
Amerika  (with  a  "k")  only  if  we  let  it. 


STOPPING  AIRLINE  DISASTERS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kansas  (Mr.  GlickicanI 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  Madam  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  a  simple  and  prudent  measure 
to  improve  the  safety  of  commercial  aviation. 
The  bill  would  make  it  a  felony  to  intentionally 
falsify  safety  records  or  reports  required  to  be 
filed  with  the  FAA.  Ckirrently  a  knowing  falsifi- 
cation of  critical  safety  records  is  only  a  mis- 
demeanor. Last  Ckxigress  the  Department  of 
Transportatkxi  testified  in  favor  of  a  similar 
bill. 

Most  people  wtio  board  a  plane  expect 
some  level  of  risk.  We  cannot  avoid  that. 
However,  most  assume  the  risk  has  been 
minimized  to  the  greatest  extent  possible  by 
the  operator  of  the  aircraft.  Unfortunately  in 
some  cases  this  just  is  not  true.  John  Gauli- 
paultt  of  the  Aviatk>n  Safety  Institute  in  testi- 
mony before  the  Judiciary  Committee  last  ses- 
sion cited  nine  cases  in  which  records  relating 
to  safety  had  been  falsified.  Just  last  week  he 
informed  me  of  at  least  two  more  recent  inci- 
dents. This  information  is  particularly  troubling 
in  light  of  the  fact  that  the  FAA,  because  of 
limited  funds  for  staffing,  is  forced  to  rely  on 
these  records  as  a  means  of  overseeing  the 
safe  operatkin  of  commercial  aircraft. 

Our  constituents  need  to  know  that  we  are 
responding  to  the  problems  of  air  safety. 
While  working  to  improve  technological  fac- 
tors impacting  air  safety  and  the  air  traffic 
control  system  itself,  we  cannot  ignore  the 
need  to  ensure  compliance  with  safety  stand- 
ards by  those  who  use  the  system.  I  urge  you 
to  join  me  as  an  original  cosponsor  of  this  bill. 


EL  SALVADOR:  1,596  VICTIMS  OF 
GUERRILLA  LAND  MINE  WAR- 
FARE AWAITING  TREATMENT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Virginia  [Mr.  Wolf]  is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  WOLF.  Madam  Speaker.  I  have 
recently  returned  from  El  Salvador 
where  I  witnessed  the  tragic  results  of 
land  mine  explosions  upon  the  civilian 
population.  The  plight  of  peasants  of 
El  Salvador  is  especially  grim  due  to 
the  war  which  has  ravaged  their  coun- 
try and  the  displacement  caused  by 
the  war  and  overpopulation.  Dealing 
with  land  mines  only  adds  greater 
terror  to  their  existence. 

I  would  like  to  share  the  stories  of  a 
few  children  who  are  the  victims  of 
this  tragedy.  Angela  Agustina  Moreno 
Bonilla  was  7  years  old  when  she  lost 
her  left  leg  to  a  land  mine  explosion. 
She  was  going  to  a  funeral  with  her 
mother  when  she  stepped  on  a  mine. 
Marion  Argueta  Ortiz  was  15  years  old 
when  he  lost  both  arms  and  his  sight 
because  of  a  land  mine.  He  was  simply 
doing  an  errand  on  a  Sunday  after- 
noon when  he  picked  up  what  ap- 


peared to  be  a  juice  can.  He  felt  ex- 
treme pain  and  woke  up  in  a  hospital 
where  the  Red  Cross  had  taken  him. 
Maria  Encamacion  Lopez  Vasquez  was 
14  years  old  when  she  lost  her  left  leg 
due  to  an  exploding  land  mine.  She 
was  picking  mangos  with  her  friends 
when  the  land  mine  explosion  oc- 
curred. 

The  Communist  guerrillas  in  El  Sal- 
vador continue  to  plant  land  mines 
throughout  the  countryside.  Every 
month  mines  have  blown  one  or  more 
limbs  off  some  20  to  25  civilians,  while 
50  to  60  military  personnel  each 
month  lose  one  or  more  limbs.  To  date 
these  mines  have  blown  one  or  more 
limbs  off  about  1.600  people— 950  mili- 
tary and  650  civilians.  By  the  end  of 
1987.  1,200  Salvadorans  will  be  in  need 
of  prosthetic  and/or  orthotic  devices. 

The  Salvadoran  guerrillas  united  in 
the  Parabundo  Marti  National  Libera- 
tion Front  [FMLN],  have  joined  politi- 
cally with  the  Democratic  Revolution- 
ary Front  [FDR]  in  indiscriminately 
using  land  mines  in  what  has  been  de- 
scribed as  a  dirty  war  in  Central  Amer- 
ica. 

The  1.596  individuals  who  have  lost 
limbs  are  currently  awaiting  rehabili- 
tation assistance  from  private  and/or 
military  sources— some  250  have  al- 
ready been  fitted  with  protheses.  Of 
the  approximately  653  civilians  who 
have  survived  land  mine  explosions,  it 
is  estimated  that  between  one-quarter 
to  one-third  are  children  under  the 
age  of  15.  Many  of  these  children  live 
in  rural  areas  and  have  not  received 
medically  appropriate  amputations. 

In  the  first  7  months  of  1986.  nearly 
400  soldiers  and  175  civilians  lost  one 
or  more  limbs.  The  rate  is  triple  that 
for  the  same  period  in  1985  and  is.  to 
date,  double  the  total  for  all  1985  as 
well.  In  June  and  July  of  last  year.  48 
civilians— including  15  children— died 
as  a  result  of  land  mines.  The  military 
estimated  that  there  had  been  768 
mine  incidents  involving  military  per- 
sonnel through  September  10,  1986. 
On  the  average,  one  of  every  four  sol- 
diers wounded  in  action  is  wounded  as 
a  result  of  contact  with  a  land  mine. 
And  some  50  percent  of  all  military 
land  mine  casualties  lose  a  limb. 

In  addition  to  the  nearly  1.600  indi- 
viduals in  need  of  rehabilitative  treat- 
ment, each  day  a  greater  number  of 
individuals  are  added  to  the  waiting 
lists. 

While  the  Government  of  El  Salva- 
dor has  issued  strict  rules  of  engage- 
ment regulating  protection  of  the  ci- 
vilian population  from  aerial  bombard- 
ment, no  similar  restrictions  are  being 
exercised  by  the  FMLN/FDR.  Mines 
are  being  deliberately  placed  in  farm 
areas  and  in  places  frequented  by  civil- 
ians. At  this  point.  I  am  submitting  an 
article  from  the  Washington  Post  enti- 
tled, "A  Dirty  War  in  Central  America, 
the  Salvadoran  Communists  Are  Using 
Land  Mines."  for  insertion  into  the 


Record.  In  the  article,  guerrilla  leader 
Shaf  ik  Handal  stated. 

The  use  of  land  mines  is  a  very  Important 
weapon  for  us.  The  mines  cripple  rather 
than  kill  their  victims  *  •  *.  They  leave  the 
soldier  in  a  condition  so  he  can  live  and  take 
up  another  line  of  work. 

This  maiming  of  civilians  is  meant  to 
demoralize  and  erode  the  faith  of  the 
p>eople  in  the  Government's  ability  to 
protect  them  and  provide  care  for 
them.  Guerrilla  radio  broadcasts 
openly  acknowledge  responsibility  for 
indiscriminate  land  mine  warfare  de- 
claring it  to  be  an  integral  part  of 
their  revolutionary  strategy. 

The  recently  established  military  re- 
habilitation facility— the  Center  for 
Professional  Rehabilitation  of  the 
Armed  Forces.  [CEFPROFA]  produces 
45  prosthetic  devices  per  month  (540) 
per  year.  The  Salvadoran  Civilian  Re- 
habilitation Institute  [ISRI],  which 
produces  only  12  to  15  devices  per 
year,  is  overwhelmed  by  the  increasing 
numbers  of  civilian  amputees.  For 
those  civilians  who  are  part  of  the 
ISRI  rehabilitation  program  and  are 
able  to  pay  the  $120  to  $300  necessary 
for  the  procedure,  the  wait  will  be  3  to 
4  years  at  a  minimum.  For  many,  how- 
ever, the  cost  is  too  great,  and  they 
will  continue  to  walk  only  with  the  use 
of  crutches  and  homemade  wooden  or 
plaster  legs. 

The  U.S.  Agency  for  International 
Development  [AID]  has  recently 
signed  a  $280,000-grant  agreement 
with  ISRI  to  begin  developing  a  reha- 
bilitation infrastructure  for  civilian 
land  mine  victims.  The  AID  Program 
will  assist  ISRI  in  establishing  a  voca- 
tional training  program. 

A  team  sent  by  AID  recently  spent  3 
weeks  in  El  Salvador  studying  the  am- 
putee problem  In  order  to  develop  rec- 
ommendations and  propose  solutions. 
Their  recommendations  include  a 
short-term  and  a  long-term  solution  to 
the  amputee  problem  in  El  Salvador. 

The  short-term  solution  involves  fit- 
ting every  amputee  in  El  Salvador 
with  a  preliminary  prosthetic  limb 
within  the  next  few  months.  This  type 
of  preliminary  fitting  program  will  be 
a  first  in  the  history  of  the  world.  It 
will  be  accomplished  through  a  private 
voluntary  organization  which  operates 
in  El  Salvador  and  the  United  States, 
the  Order  of  the  Knights  of  Malta. 
AID  will  be  supporting  the  Knights  of 
Malta  in  this  humanitarian  effort. 

The  long-term  solution  involves 
building  and  equipping  a  prosthetic/ 
orthotic  laboratory  and  training  El 
Salvadorans  to  become  prosthetists/ 
orthotists.  AID  is  supporting  and  co- 
ordinating this  effort. 

Americans  have  always  been  gener- 
ous with  their  time  and  resources  in 
efforts  to  assist  the  oppressed  and 
those  in  need,  whether  in  our  own 
country  or  in  nations  aroimd  the 
world.  The  need  today  in  El  Salvador 
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!■  great  and  I  am  wooing  to  identify 
doeton  and  hoaidtala  which  will  coop 
erate  in  a  procram  whereby  United 
States  doeton  would  perform  stump 
preparation  surgery  in  El  Salvador  on 
children  and  civilians.  A  plastic  sur- 
geon from  my  district  will  be  going 
down  to  San  Salvador  in  April  to  oper- 
ate tm  wmnen  and  children  at  San 
Rafael  HoQiital.  In  some  of  the  more 
complicated  cases,  it  may  be  necessary 
for  children  to  be  flown  to  TJS.  hospi- 
tals for  this  surgery.  Arlington  Hospi- 
tal in  my  district  has  already  commit- 
ted to  accepting  some  of  these  chil- 
dren, and  I  hope  that  other  hospitals 
in  my  district  and  throughout  the 
oountoy  wai  coaptnXb.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  consider  becoming  involved 
in  this  humanitarian  project, 
llie  article  referred  to  follows: 
(Ftom  the  Waahington  Post.  Jan.  18, 1987] 

A  DnTT  WUI  Of  CnTKAL  AjfKRICA 

(By  Ftederick  Downs,  Jr.) 

The  Qovemment  of  El  Salvador  has  been 
winning  the  war  against  Its  communist  guer- 
rillas. In  desperation,  the  communists  have 
Indiscriminately  used  land  mines  against 
both  the  military  and  civilian  population. 

I  recently  returned  from  El  Salvador, 
where  I  hdped  set  up  a  program  for  ampu- 
tees. Communist  mines  have  blown  one  or 
more  limbs  off  about  1,600  people,  950  mili- 
tary and  680  dvllian.  Of  the  civilians.  It's  es- 
timated that  a  qtuuter  to  a  third  are  chil- 
dren. 

This  catastrophe  results  from  a  guerrilla 
program  of  deliberately  mining  farm  areas 
and  places  frequented  by  civilians.  Guerrilla 
radio  broadcasts  acknowledge  responsibility 
for  indiscriminate  land-mine  warfare,  de- 
dailng  it  an  integral  part  of  their  revolu- 
tionary strategy. 

The  gnerrlUas  intend  to  continue  this 
strategy,  as  evidenced  in  a  New  York  Times 
article  headlined  "Salvador  Rebel  Defends 
the  Use  of  Land  Mines."  Guerrilla  leader 
Shatlk  Handal  said:  "The  use  of  land  mines 
is  a  very  important  weapon  for  us."  He 
added:  "The  mines  cripple  rather  than  kill 
their  victims.  .  .  .  They  leave  the  soldier  In 
a  condition  so  he  can  live  and  take  up  an- 
other line  of  woriL" 

Ctmtrast  this  with  the  situation  in  Nicara- 
gua. Last  July,  articles  in  The  New  York 
Times  and  The  Washington  Post  recounted 
a  land-mine  Incident  in  wlilch  civilians  were 
killed  in  Jlnotega  Province,  and  charges  by 
the  Sandinistas  that  civilians  had  been 
killed  by  mines  in  other  parts  of  the  coim- 
try.  Boths  sides  blamed  each  other.  While 
akepUdon  rages  about  these  incidents.  It  is 
Important  to  point  out  that  neither  side  has 
an  avowed  policy  to  kill  and  maim  civilians 
with  land  mines.  Tragically,  this  Is  not  the 
ease  in  O  Salvador. 

Estimates  are  that  20  to  35  civilians  and 
50  to  60  soldiers  per  month  survive  land- 
mine explosions  with  the  loss  of  one  or 
more  Umba.  They  aranetlmes  must  wait  for 
years  to  get  an  artificial  limb  under  the 
country's  minimal  prosthetic  program. 

lUs  violenoe  la  significant  for  two  major 
reasoos.  First,  the  maiming  and  terrorizing 
of  civilians  la  specifically  aimed  at  demoral- 
ising the  government  and  eroding  the  peo- 
ple's faith  in  its  ability  to  protect  them  and 
to  provide  care  for  them— a  tactic  used  very 
effeettfely  liy  the  communists  in  Vietnam. 
Second,  military  strateglsU  know  it  is  better 
to  aeverdy  wound  an  enemy  than  to  kill 


him,  because  a  woimded  man  draws  many 
mnre  resources  from  his  country.  I  had 
some  experience  with  this  in  Vietnam  and 
as  aa  amputee  in  an  Army  hospital  for  a 
year. 

Both  of  these  points  became  much  more 
meaaingful  to  me  as  I  went  through  the 
routkie  of  a  day  in  El  Salvador. 

The  U.S.  Army  Mobile  Medical  Training 
Team  had  helped  the  EI  Salvadoran  mili- 
tary build  a  modem  prosthetic  laboratory 
and  was  training  the  El  Salvadorans  to  be 
self-sufficient  as  prosthetists.  We  were 
asked  to  see  If  we  could  find  ways  to  speed 
up  the  fabrication  of  artificial  limbs. 

A  tour  of  the  military  hospital  in  San  Sal- 
vador provided  an  excellent  refresher  of 
what  war  wounds  do  to  people  and  to  the 
health-care  system. 

In  the  emergency  operating  room,  we  saw 
a  soldier  who  had  been  shot  in  the  abdomen 
while  on  patrol.  He  had  been  in  the  emer- 
gency room  for  over  a  half  hour  but  the 
resident  had  not  been  able  to  do  anything. 
He  did  not  want  to  start  surgery  without  a 
surgeon  to  back  him  up,  and  none  was  avail- 
able. When  we  left  the  hospital  after  about 
45  minutes,  a  backup  physician  had  yet  to 
show  up.  (In  1983  El  Salvador  had  about 
three  doctors  for  every  10,000  people:  the 
ratio  is  presumed  to  be  even  lower  now.) 

There  were  450  patients  in  this  375-bed 
hospital.  Sanit&ry  conditions  were  primitive. 
The  hospital  had  a  50  percent  surgical  infec- 
tion rate. 

We  saw  soldiers  who  had  been  blinded  by 
booby-traps  and  mines  being  led  by  friends 
to  a  clock  on  the  wall.  One  solider  who  had 
been  blinded  the  longest  was  teaching  the 
others  how  to  tell  time  by  feeling  the  clock's 
han(k. 

There  was  no  program  to  rehabilitate  the 
blind  and  no  equipment  to  help  them  regain 
a  degree  of  mobility  and  Independence. 
There  were  no  white  canes,  braille  writers 
or  braille  watches. 

There  were  large  numbers  of  amputees. 
The  probable  reasons  were  delays  in  being 
taken  to  care  stations,  contamination  of 
wounds  and  faulty  surgical  techniques.  Of 
course,  the  biggest  reason  of  all  was  the 
guerrillas'  increased  use  of  land  mines. 

What  we  did  not  see  were  the  casualties 
who  had  not  made  It  back  to  the  hospitals— 
those  who  had  died.  Out  In  the  rural  areas 
where  the  guerrillas  hit  the  people  the 
hardest,  the  system  for  evacuating  civilian 
casualties  Is  pathetically  inadequate  or  non- 
existent. A  casualty  Is  dependent  on  family 
or  filends  to  carry  him  to  a  road  where 
tran^Mrtation  can  be  gotten  to  a  hospital. 

The  guerrillas  have  taken  a  toll  other 
than  combat  injuries.  Medical  facilities  have 
been  closing,  and  health  personnel  fear  for 
their  lives.  In  1083,  the  guerrillas  assassinat- 
ed the  director  and  head  nurse  of  Chalaten- 
ango  Hospital.  At  Usulaton  Hospital  the 
guerrillas  assassinated  two  residents,  leaving 
the  other  four  to  wonder  if  they  would  be 
next. 

Asaasslnation  of  government  officials  or 
anyone  connected  to  the  government  is  an 
acceptable  guerrilla  tactic.  Many  wounded 
soldiers  are  afraid  to  return  home  for  fear 
they  will  be  klUed. 

The  lack  of  support  systems  In  such  criti- 
cal areas  as  pharmaceutical  and  medical 
supplies,  including  drug  quality  control, 
maintenance  (buildings,  vehicles,  biomedical 
equipment)  and  information  is  increasingly 
debilitating. 

When  aU  of  this  is  taken  into  account,  it 
becomes  easier  to  understand  how  the  indis- 
criminate use  of  land  mines  adds  a  terrible 


drain  to  Ijhe  reaourcea  of  an  already  poor 
country.  The  comment  that  by  crli>pUng 
rather  thao  killing,  mines  "leave  a  soldier  in 
a  condition  so  he  can  live  and  take  up  an- 
other line  of  work"  becomes  hideously  ridic- 
ulous. 
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I  3^eld  to  the  gentleman  from  Indi- 
ana [Mr.  CoA-rs]  who  was  also  with 
this  group  on  the  trip. 

Mr.  COATS.  Madam  Speaker,  I 
thanlt  the  gentleman  for  yielding  and 
I  will  not  attempt  to  be  repetitious 
here.  The  gentleman  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  Wolf]  gave  a  comprehensive 
statement  about  the  problem  that  we 
face  in  81  Salvador  and  some  of  the 
proposed  solutions  that  a  number  of 
us  have  Investigated  and  loolced  at  in 
terms  of  how  we  can  be  of  assistance 
to  these  unfortunate  victims. 

As  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
Wolf]  sadd.  the  four  of  us  traveled  to 
Central  America,  and  while  there  we 
visited  four  countries:  Honduras, 
Costa  Rica,  El  Salvador,  and  Nicara- 
gua. We  met  with  the  heads  of  state 
and  we  met  with  business  people.  We 
met  with  labor  people,  we  met  with 
those  in  favor  of  government  policies, 
opposed  to  government  policies.  We 
met  with  the  rich,  the  poor,  the 
happy,  the  sad,  the  free,  and  the  op- 
pressed. But  I  think  I  come  away  with 
one  memory  more  vivid  than  any 
other  memory,  and  that  is  the 
memory  of  those  children  that  we 
came  in  contact  with  whose  arms  and 
legs  had  been  blown  away  by  indis- 
criminate use  of  land  mines  by  the 
Communists  in  EH  Salvador. 

We  visited  a  refugee  camp  in  a  town 
called  San  Francisco  Gotera  in  the 
northern  part  of  El  Salvador.  El  Salva- 
dor has  a  serious  refugee  displacement 
problem.  Nearly  400,000  people  have 
been  displaced,  many  of  whom  have 
been  driven  from  their  homes  and  hill- 
side farms  to  refugee  camps  through- 
out the  country.  The  camp  we  visited, 
we  were  told,  was  one  of  the  better 
camps,  and  I  cannot  imagine  what 
some  of  the  worst  camps  must  look 
like.  The  homes  there  were  construct- 
ed of  mud  and  sticks,  pieces  of  tin,  sug- 
arcane, scrap  wood  or  whatever  else 
could  be  thrown  together  to  assemble 
an  approximately  lO-by-12-foot  room, 
and  often  you  would  find  8,  10,  12,  or 
more  people  from  a  particular  family 
or  more  than  one  family  living  in  one 
of  those  lo-called  homes. 

But  one  of  the  bright  spots  in  these 
camps  are  the  children  who  seem  to  be 
everywhere.  They  are  excited  to  see 
visitors.  They  crowded  around  us,  and 
like  children  everywhere,  were  quick 
to  laugh  and  smile.  Some  are  barely 
dressed.  All  of  them  are  barefoot,  and 
unfortunately,  many  are  missing  arms 
and  legs. 

The  medical  dispensary  there  in  this 
refugee  oamp  outside  of  San  Francisco 
Gotera  Is  a  crude  wooden  building. 
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Sanitary  conditions  are  marginal  at 
best.  Volunteers  and  health  officials 
from  the  Government  give  vaccina- 
tions and  attempt  to  treat  the  sick 
with  the  limited  amoimt  of  medical 
supplies  that  they  have.  Obviously 
they  do  not  have  the  ability  to  per- 
form any  Idnd  of  complicated  surgery, 
and  so  many  of  these  children  who 
have  lost  limbs  really  do  not  have 
available  to  them  the  kind  of  medical 
care  that  they  ought  to  have. 

Current  estimates,  as  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  [Mr.  Wolf]  said,  are 
that  between  20  and  25  civilians  a 
month  siuMve  land  mine  explosions 
with  the  loss  of  one  or  more  limbs,  and 
so  we  are  dealing  with  a  significant 
problem  and  a  government  that  is 
\mder  tremendous  internal  pressure  at 
home  without  the  resources  to  ade- 
quately address  this  problem. 

Before  we  left  the  refugee  camp,  the 
four  of  us  made  a  resolution  to  do 
what  we  could  to  help  these  victims. 
We  talked  about  the  possibility  with 
our  American  Ambassador,  Ed  Corr. 
We  talked  with  the  director  of  Project 
Hope  and  the  Knights  of  Malta.  Be- 
cause I  come  from  an  area  where  pros- 
thetic devices  are  manufactured,  I 
have  begun  investigating  the  possibili- 
ty of  involving  our  manufacturers  of 
prosthetic  devices  in  the  process  of 
training  Salvadorans  and  assisting  in 
the  process  of  fitting  artificial  limbs 
for  these  children. 

I  was  intrigued  by  an  article  I  saw  in 
the  Washington  Post  on  January  18. 
The  article  was  entitled,  "A  Dirty  War 
in  Central  America,"  and  is  written  by 
Frederick  Downs,  Jr.,  a  Vietnam  veter- 
an who  recently  visited  El  Salvador. 
Downs  comments  that  the  tactic  of 
maiming  soldiers  and  civilians  was 
used  very  effecti  ely  by  the  Commu- 
nists in  Vietnam,  and  it  is  widely  rec- 
ognized that  it  is  better  to  severely 
wound  an  enemy  than  to  kill  him.  be- 
cause the  wounded  draw  many  more 
resources  away  from  the  government. 
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Well,  right  now  El  Salvador  has  lim- 
ited resources,  and  they  really  don't 
have  the  resources  to  deal  with  the 
problems  caused  by  these  land  mines. 
They  are  making  a  valiant  effort,  but 
they  need  help. 

We  do  have  some  resources,  and  the 
four  of  us  have  pledged  our  efforts  in 
trying  to  match  the  resources  with  the 
need.  We  are  working  with  the  Agency 
for  International  Development, 
Project  Hope,  and  other  volunteer  or- 
ganizations, and  each  of  us  are  com- 
mitted to  reaching  out  and  working 
with  those  individuals  in  our  districts 
who  might  want  to  contribute  and 
help  in  this  project. 

We  want  to  bring  this  to  the  atten- 
tion of  our  colleagues,  and  that  is  the 
reason  for  the  special  order  because 
very  little  is  ever  read  or  heard  about 
the  war  in  El  Salvador.  What  was  once 


on  the  front  pages  a  couple  of  years 
ago  has  now  been  submerged  In  the 
news  of  the  region,  and  what  is  going 
on  in  Nicaragua. 

An  untold  story  is  the  fact  that 
Communist  guerrillas  in  El  Salvador 
are  trying  to  imdermine  the  dem(x;rat- 
ically  elected  government  of  President 
Duarte.  They  are  trying  to  undermine 
a  very  fragile  dem(x:racy  which  exists 
in  EH  Salvador:  a  government  which  is 
attempting  to  bring  about  social 
reform.  This  is  happening  hi  all  the 
countries  in  Central  America,  but  is 
entirely  different  from  what  has  been 
happening  in  Nicaragua. 

The  social  reform  that  is  under  way 
in  El  Salvador  is  lieing  undertaken 
through  the  democratic  process.  Mem- 
bers of  government  are  elected  freely. 
Opposition  parties  have  the  right  to 
freely  express  their  opposition.  Free 
press  exists.  Free  church  exists.  Free- 
dom of  political  opposition  exists. 

President  Duarte  is  daily  bombarded 
with  criticism  over  his  policies.  But 
what  struck  me  in  El  Salvador  as  op- 
posed to  what  we  found  in  Nicaragua 
was  the  fact  that  in  El  Salvador,  a  de- 
mocracy is  at  work;  and  democracy,  in 
my  opinion,  is  the  best  hope  of  bring- 
ing meaningful  reforms  to  Central 
America,  and  bringing  about  the  kinds 
of  changes  we  need  in  that  region. 

We  contrasted  this  with  what  we 
saw  in  Nicaragua.  We  have,  in  El  Sal- 
vador, a  democratically  elected  govern- 
ment trying  to  bring  at)out  improve- 
ments for  its  people  through  a  demo- 
cratic process. 

I  hope  that  our  colleagues,  whatever 
their  positions  are  on  aid  to  the  Con- 
tras  or  our  involvement  in  Nicaragua, 
will  not  ignore  the  plight  of  El  Salva- 
dor, will  continue  the  support  that  has 
been  given  on  a  bipartisan  basis  to 
President  Duarte  and  the  Government 
of  El  Salvador,  and  will  be  sensitive  to 
the  fact  that  a  war  is  going  on  there, 
also.  This  is  a  war  against  the  demo- 
cratic process,  it  is  a  war  conducted  by 
the  Communist  guerrillas,  and  that 
war  includes  indiscriminate  use  of  land 
mines,  not  placed  for  strategic  military 
purposes,  but  placed  for  the  purpose 
of  intimidating  the  local  civilian  popu- 
lation into  believing  that  their  govern- 
ment cannot  protect  them,  and  that 
they  are  placed  in  such  a  way  so  that 
resources  will  be  drained  from  the  gov- 
ernment. 

It  is  a  sad  situation,  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
situation  to  which  I  think  we  should 
respond;  and  those  of  us  that  made 
this  trip  are  pledging  our  efforts  to 
work  with  whatever  resources  we  can 
find  to  address  this  particular  need, 
and  we  hoi>e  our  colleagues  can  join 
us. 

That  is  all  I  wanted  to  say  at  this 
point,  Mr.  Speaker   I  iuiow  that  Con- 
gressman Molinari  wants  to  speak. 
Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 

gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Coats] 

for  his  poignant  reference  to  what  is 


going  on  with  regard  to  the  kids,  and 
for  the  fact  that  we  are  all  committed 
to  seeing  this  problem  through  to  the 
end,  and  make  sure  that  we  can  devel- 
op a  program  with  Knights  of  Malta, 
with  Project  Hope,  with  AID,  whoever, 
to  make  sure  that  we  can  solve  this. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  now  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  Molih- 

ARI]. 

Mr.  MOLINARI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Virghila 
[Mr.  Wolf]  for  yielding,  and  let  me 
begin  by  telling  everybody  that  this 
gentleman  from  Virginia  has  em- 
barked on  a  humanitarian  program 
that  makes  me  proud,  makes  me  proud 
as  an  American,  makes  me  proud  as  a 
colleague  of  this  House. 

We  talked  about  the  refugee  camps. 
I  just  wish  that  I  could  recreate  one 
scene,  a  camp  where  there  were  thou- 
sands and  thousands — we  are  now  talk- 
ing about  in  El  Salvador — of  displaced 
persons.  Mostly  children  and  women, 
but  the  predominance  is  children. 

Oh,  they  were  excited  because  there 
were  four  Members  of  Congress  that 
went  to  this  very  outlying  area,  and  I 
was  playing  with  the  children,  and 
somebody  said,  "You  must  come  and 
see  our  clinic." 

We  did  not  have  a  great  deal  of  time 
and  did  not  luiow  where  the  clinic  was, 
and  they  kept  insisting  that  I  see  the 
clinic;  and  I  found  that  indeed  it  was 
not  very  far  from  them;  it  was  maybe 
a  couple  hundred  feet. 

I  walked  to  the  clinic  and  I  saw  what 
we  might  call  a  pigeon  coop — equiva- 
lent to  what  we  would  know  as  a 
pigeon  coop,  or  a  coop  that  we  might 
use  for  animals  in  our  country.  It  was 
a  very  meager,  small  building;  three 
little  rooms.  In  one  room  they  had  but 
a  refrigerator,  and  they  opened  it  to 
show  me  the  insides,  and  they  had  Ty- 
lenol in  there,  some  bandages.  The 
second  room  contained  but  a  closet 
with  some  very  meager  medical  sup- 
plies—they really  had  nothing,  but 
they  were  so  proud  of  their  clinic.  This 
was  their  medicine. 

We  were  struck  by  the  plight  of  the 
children,  and  it  is  not  unique  to  El  Sal- 
vador, certainly;  but  we  saw  it  in  El 
Salvador.  We  went  to  the  hospital  in 
San  Salvador,  Santa  Tecla  Hospital, 
where  we  saw  hospital  conditions  that 
we  would  not  see  in  this  country.  We 
saw  blood  in  the  corridors  on  the  floor, 
and  we  saw  a  hospital  with  people  that 
had  a  lot  of  heart,  wanting  to  help, 
but  very  little  in  the  way  of  medical 
people,  medicine,  and  certainly  they 
did  not  have  the  ability  to  provide  the 
prosthetic  devices  that  are  the  pur- 
pose of  this  special  order. 

The  incidence  of  civilians  losing 
limljs  is  increasing,  increasing  by  very 
large  numbers;  and  we  find  many  cases 
where  the  amputations  that  were  per- 
formed were  performed  in  a  manner 
that  well,  you  might  say,  were  botched 
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up.  niey  need  farther  amputations  in 
order  to  correct  the  conditions  before 
■ome  of  theae  youngsters  can  be  fitted 
with  mosthetic  devices. 

What  I  would  Uke  to  do  for  a  minute 
or  two.  Mr.  l^>eaker.  is  to  make  an 
anieal  to  those  out  there  who  might 
be  watching,  to  those  who  are  affili- 
ated with  orthopedic  surgeons,  or  with 
some  of  the  orthopedic  hospitals  that 
we  have. 

What  we  are  doing,  the  four  of  us 
that  went  on  that  trip  is.  we  are  em- 
barking on  a  program  to  contact  the 
hospitals  in  our  area.  Indeed,  Con- 
grwwman  Wolt  has  one  or  two  teams, 
surgical  teams;  surgeons  and  people 
that  will,  together  with  others,  per- 
form the  oftenXion  and  then  fit  the 
youngsters  with  prosthetic  devices  so 
they  can  go  out  into  the  world  such  as 
It  is  and  be  able  to  worlt,  at  least,  and 
to  go  fran  place  to  place. 

The  Knights  of  Malta  have  done  an 
extraordinary  Job  In  making  medical 
supplies  that  our  country,  corpora- 
tions in  our  country  have  generously 
provided  to  them.  It  made  me  proud  to 
see  some  of  the  major  corporations 
sending  material  in  very  large  num- 
bers, and  Congressman  Wolp  again, 
and  Congressman  McCollttm,  were  re- 
sponsible for  millions  of  dollars'  worth 
of  eqtiipment.  and  it  is  getting  to  the 
places  where  it  belongs;  where  it  is 
needed. 

We  need  help,  and  I  think  Ameri- 
cans want  to  extend  my  experiences 
whenever  there  is  a  famine  or  a  flood 
or  a  disaster,  earthquakes.  Our  coun- 
try comes  forward  with  great  generosi- 
ty. We  need  here,  we  need  money,  yes, 
but  more  than  that,  what  we  are  ap- 
pealing to  today  is  to  the  many  men 
and  women  out  there  who  are  special- 
ists, who  are  surgeons,  who  have  the 
facilities  to  reach  out  and  are  willing 
to  go  down  but  for  a  limited  period  of 
Ume.  It  can  be  for  as  short  as  1  or  2 
weeks.  In  that  period  of  time  they  will 
do  a  lot  of  good  for  the  innocent 
people  of  war. 

Mr.  WOLF.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
very  much  for  his  comments,  and  want 
to  thank  both  Congressman  Coats 
from  Indiana  and  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Mouhari]  and  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
McMiiXAH]  for  their  help  and  work. 

As  a  result  of  that  trip,  clearly  I 
think  we  can  report  that  in  4  or  5 
mcmths,  hopefully  every  young  person 
in  El  Salvador  who  needs  a  limb  will 
have  a  limb. 

I  want  to  thank  these  gentlemen, 
and  I  yield  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
Maryland  [Mrs.  Bkhtlkt]. 
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Mrs.  BEarriiEY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

I  want  to  comment  my  colleagues  for 
the  program  on  which  they  are  em- 
barked. I  will  say  that  I  will  present 
the  program  to  the  medical  staff  at 


Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  which  is  in 
my  area,  and  the  University  of  Mary- 
land, and  ask  them  to  join  in. 

Mr.  WOLP.  I  thank  the  gentlewom- 
an from  Maryland.  That  would  be 
great.  Johns  Hopkins  is  one  of  the 
finest  hospitals  in  the  country.  There 
are  a  number  of  these  youngsters  that 
they  really  cannot  do  the  work  on 
down  in  El  Salvador  because  of  the 
conditions  there.  There  will  have  to  be 
some  hospitals  up  here.  If  Johns  Hop- 
Idns  would  agree  to  take  one  or  two, 
that  would  be  outstanding. 

I  thank  the  gentlewoman. 

In  closing  on  behalf  of  the  four  of 
us.  X  want  to  thank  Ambassador  Corr 
and  his  entire  staff.  We  were  extreme- 
ly impressed  and  I  think  the  American 
people  can  be  proud  of  the  people  rep- 
resenting us  in  El  Salvador. 

Second,  we  want  to  go  on  record 
clearly  to  condemn  the  use  of  the 
mining  by  the  Communist  guerrillas  in 
El  Salvador  and  would  hope  that  they 
would  cease  and  desist  that,  and,  if 
not,  there  would  be  perhaps  some 
effort  in  the  United  Nations  to  con- 
demn this  and  perhaps  put  the  Con- 
gress on  record  in  condemnation  of 
this  activity. 


THE  CONSUMER  SERVICES 
BANK  ACT  OF  1987 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  LaFalce] 
is  recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  LaFALCE.  Madam  Speaker,  today  I  am 
introducing  legislation  that  will  go  a  long  way 
towvd  improving  the  delivery  of  financial  serv- 
ices for  Individual  consumers,  particularly 
lower  income  consumers.  This  bill,  the  Con- 
sumer Services  Bank  Act  of  1987,  will  provide 
for  the  establishment  and  regulatk>n  of  nation- 
al banking  associations,  commonly  krvjwn  as 
consumer  t)anks,  the  purpose  of  which  will  be 
to  pfovide  tanking  services  to  itKJividuals  arni 
famiies.  These  consumer  t)anks  could  t)e 
owned  by  banking  organizations  as  well  as 
other  types  of  institutions. 

Tfie  concept  of  consumer  banks  is  not  a 
new  one;  it  is,  however,  a  controversial  one. 
While  no  one  would  quarrel  with  the  proposi- 
tion ttiat  consumers  will  be  better  served  by 
increased  access  to  finarKial  services,  there  is 
conakieralile  and  continuing  argument  on  how 
this  can  best  be  accomplished. 

Under  this  legislation,  banks  and  otfier  insti- 
tutnns  would  be  allowed  to  establish  separate 
consumer  bank  subsidiaries  to  provkle  con- 
sumer-oriented financial  services  to  their  \sxa\ 
communities.  These  institutx>ns,  whk:h  coukJ 
be  owned  by  companies  not  traditkxnally  in- 
volved in  banking,  woukl  be  fully  regulated  by 
the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  be  federally 
insured,  and  woukj  be  restricted  in  the  types 
of  kians  and  financial  seonces  they  coukJ  pro- 
vkle. Moreover,  consumer  banks  that  are 
owned  by  larger  financial  institutkxis  woukl  be 
isolated  from  those  institutk>ns  aix)  sut)iect  to 
strict  antitying  proviskins.  In  additk>n,  ttiese 
consumer  banks  vrauk)  be  subject  to  specifk: 
comnunity  reinvestment  requirements. 


LOWER  AND  MOOERATE-MCOME  CONSUMERS  HAVE 
BEEN  LEFT  BEHIND 

While  tome  consumers  have  benefitted 
from  the  ohanges  that  have  occurred  in  our  fi- 
nancial s|rstem  through  increased  converv 
ience  and  speedier  access  to  certain  financial 
sennces,  lower  and  moderate  income  have 
been  left  behind  in  the  financial  services  revo- 
lutk>n.  A  1963  Federal  Reserve  Board  study 
revealed  that  a  full  21  percent  of  all  American 
families  do  not  have  checking  accounts,  arKl 
tfiat  47  percent  of  families  with  incomes  betow 
$10,000  have  no  checking  account 

Moreover,  a  1986  survey  by  the  Consumer 
Federatnn  of  America  indrcates  that  only  27 
percent  of  Vne  banking  institutk>ns  offer  basK 
lifeline  t>ahking,  artd  ttiat  these  accounts  are 
not  available  in  some  parts  of  the  country.  If 
they  are  available,  they  are  often  too  costly  to 
help  low-  and  moderate-income  consumers 
reduce  tfieir  fees.  The  average  annual  cost  for 
moderate  usage  of  ttiese  accounts  was  found 
to  be  over  $75.  Consumers  with  small  bal- 
ances and  moderate  account  activity  now  pay 
an  average  of  $83  for  NOW  accounts,  even 
allowing  lor  interest  income  from  the  ac- 
counts. In  additron,  requirements  that  people 
opening  accounts  hold  major  credit  cards  as  a 
condition  of  opening  tfie  account  are  imposed 
on  13.5  percent  of  all  NOW  accounts  and 
1 1 .6  percent  of  all  noninterest-bearing  check- 
ing accouits.  This  practk»  may  well  be  in- 
creasing across  the  country,  despite  the  fact 
that  only  42  percent  of  all  families  have  major 
credit  cards. 

CONSUMER  BENEFrrS  UNDER  CONSUMER  SERVICES 
BANK  ACT  OF  1B87 

Under  my  t)ill,  consumer  Ijanks  would  be  re- 
quired to  provkle  the  foltowing  servk^s  to  indi- 
vkluals  arid  families:  consumer  loans,  the  fi- 
nancing of  sellers  or  dealers  through  inventory 
floor  planning  woukl  be  consklered  a  commer- 
cial loan;  bask:  lifeline  banking  accounts  for 
lower-income  consumers;  cashing  of  Govern- 
ment cfiecks  at  no  fee  to  lifeline  account  hold- 
ers and  at  reasonable  fees  for  other  account 
holders.  Irt  additkxi,  consumer  banks  would  be 
required  to:  commit  at  least  65  percent  of 
their  deposits  to  reinvestment  in  ttie  State 
from  which  tfie  deposits  were  received; 
comply  with  truth  in  savings  disclosure  re- 
quirements; maintain  a  9-percent  capital  ratk>; 
disclose  orally  and  in  writing  affiliatkjns  with 
ottier  conipanies,  and  that  a  customer  is  not 
obligated  to  purchase  one  product  in  order  to 
obtain  another.  Rnally,  arid  importantly,  my 
legislatkm  would  require  all  existing  limited 
purpose— or  nonbank— banks  that  provkle 
consumer  k>an  servnes  to  convert  to  con- 
sumer tMuiks  within  2  years  of  enactment 

Ttie  consumer  t>ank  concept  is  one  that  is 
supported  t)y  a  large  number  of  consumer-ori- 
ented interest  groups,  including  the  American 
Assooatkm  of  Retired  Persons,  the  Natnnal 
Urtian  Coalition,  the  Natkxial  Urtian  League, 
the  Natkxial  Home  Econorrucs  Associatk>n, 
the  Natkioal  Alliance  of  Senkx  Citizens,  the 
U.S.  Jaycees,  and  many  more.  The  consumer 
banks  aufiorized  under  my  legislatton  will  in- 
crease consumer  access  to  financial  seonces 
and  improve  efficiency  in  tfie  marketplace  by 
generatinf  more  competitkHi.  They  will  re- 
spond to  a  genuine   need   in   our  banking 


system  for  more  affordable  and  accessible 
consumer  banking  servnes. 

THE  NEED  TO  MODERNIZE  OUR  BANKING  LAWS 

This  legislation  not  only  makes  available 
needed  services  to  the  consumer,  but  it  does 
so  in  a  way  that  is  consistent  with  the  underly- 
ing goals  of  our  tianking  laws,  indudffig  the 
objective  of  preserving  ttie  safety  and  sound- 
ness of  the  banking  system.  The  legislatran 
does,  however,  adapt  our  banking  laws  to  ttie 
modem  context,  wtiich  bears  very  little  resem- 
blance to  ttie  financial  environment  of  tfie 
1930*8  that  led  to  ttie  enactment  of  the  Glass- 
Steagall  Act  in  1933  and  ttie  separation  of 
tMmking  from  commerce. 

Congress  enacted  the  Glass-Steagall  Act  to 
respond  to  tfie  severe  economic  problems  of 
the  Great  Depression,  including  the  increasing 
numt}er  of  tiank  failures  that  threatened  to  un- 
dermine publk:  confidence  in  the  entire  tiank- 
ing  system.  It  was  essential  that  lawmakers 
restore  confidence  in  the  Nation's  tianks  t}y 
protecting  depositors'  funds  and  by  ensuring 
the  safety  and  soundness  of  depository  insti- 
tutions. Among  other  things,  the  Glass-Stea- 
gall Act  established  the  Federal  depository  In- 
stitutnns  insurance  system  and  provided  for 
the  separatk>n  of  commerce  and  tianking, 
ttiereby  limiting  ttie  types  of  activities  in  which 
banks  could  t>ecome  involved. 

Ttie  Glass-Steagall  Act  was  a  landmark  in 
our  system  of  tiank  regulation.  It  restored  con- 
fklence  in  ttie  Natron's  financial  institutkjns, 
primarily  through  ttie  enactment  of  a  Federal 
deposit  insurance  system.  In  addition,  it  pro- 
vkled  a  framework  for  ttie  conduct  of  financial 
activities.  For  over  tfie  past  50  years,  this 
act— and  its  later  companion,  the  Bank  Com- 
pany Holding  Act  of  1956 — have  determined 
ttie  bask;  legislative  framework  for  our  finan- 
cial system. 

However,  since  the  enactment  of  these 
laws,  our  financial  institutkMis,  as  well  as  the 
domestk:  and  wortd  economy,  have  ctianged 
dramatically,  and  advances  in  technology 
have  created  an  entirely  new  financial  envi- 
ronment that  would  have  been  inconceivable 
to  the  lawmakers  who  drafted  that  legislation 
during  tfie  dark  days  of  the  Oepresston. 

In  the  last  few  years,  automated  teller  ma- 
chines, split  second  transfer  of  funds,  new 
money  market  instruments,  increased  securiti- 
zatkin  of  loans,  and  the  growth  of  glotial  fi- 
nancial conglomerates,  have  revolutionized 
the  banking  vrarid,  blurring  ttie  distinctions  be- 
tween different  types  of  financial  institutions. 

In  today's  financial  worid,  we  see  securities 
firms  involved  in  many  bank-type  loan  and  de- 
posit activities,  including  the  underwriting  of 
commercial  paper  and  the  offering  of  money 
market  accounts  ttiat  compete  with  traditk>nal 
bank  deposit  accounts.  Similarly,  banks  are 
ttiemselves  involved  in  certain  securities  ac- 
tivities, including  discount  t>rokerage  and  ttie 
proviskin  of  investment  advrce.  Moreover,  our 
domestR  banks  can  engage  overseas  in  virtu- 
ally any  activity,  even  ones  not  permitted  for 
them  in  the  United  States.  These  activities  in- 
clude securities  underwriting,  insurance  bro- 
kerage and  underwriting,  and  many  ottiers. 

Because  of  tfiese  many  cfianges,  it  is  es- 
sential that  we  modernize  the  fundamental 
regulatory  structure  governing  our  financial 
system.  Unfortunately,  ttiese  cfianges  fiave 
been  stow  ki  coming.  We  in  Congress  have 


not  kept  pace  with  the  overwtielnfiing  cfianges 
ttiat  have  taken  place.  Our  current  system  of 
t>ank  regulatton  is  neittier  ttie  okl  system  of 
fixed  regulatton  under  Glass-Steagall  and  tlie 
Bank  Hokiing  Company  Act  nor  a  new 
system  of  reasoned  and  moderate  deregula- 
tion. It  is  somewfiere  in  ttiat  grey  area  t>e- 
tween.  And,  we  have  drifted  passively  and  un- 
evenly into  this  morass.  We  literally  find  our- 
selves with  a  system  of  tiank  regulatton  ttiat 
treats  provklers  of  ttie  same  financial  servtoe 
unequally,  that  permits  some  instituttons  to 
provkle  a  servtoe,  wfiile  prohibiting  ottiers 
from  offering  a  functionally  equivalent  product. 

ADDITIONAL  CHANGES  NEEDED  IN  OUR  BANKING  LAWS 

I  recognize  that  this  t>ill  addresses  only  one 
aspect  of  a  much  larger  problem  that  is  facing 
our  Nation's  financial  servtoes  system:  an  out- 
moded regulatory  and  legal  structure  ttiat  is 
inadequate  to  meet  ttie  needs  of  today's 
changing  marketplace.  Indeed,  I  plan  to  intro- 
duce legislation  in  ttie  near  future  ttiat  will  ad- 
dress ottier  important  issues  in  tfie  controver- 
sy surrounding  nont)ank  t>anks  and  ttie  sepa- 
ration of  tanking  and  commerce. 

For  example,  I  am  currently  examining  the 
questton  of  how  and  to  what  extent  the  Feder- 
al Reserve  stiould  t>e  permitted  to  regulate 
the  alleged  abuses  that  could  occur  from  the 
ownership  of  financial  institutions  t>y  diversi- 
fied comnnercial  firms.  In  addition,  I  am  explor- 
ing the  question  of  legislation  ttiat  would  es- 
tablish a  comprehensive  regulatory  structure 
over  diversified  financial  services  tiokiing  com- 
panies. 

Congress,  and  most  especially  the  House 
Banking  Committee,  must  explore  all  these 
issues  in  depth  before  a  dedston  is  made 
either  to  update  our  banking  system  to  re- 
spond to  the  many  changes  that  tiave  oc- 
curred, or  to  attempt  to  roll  t>ack  these 
changes  in  an  effort  to  perpetuate  a  regula- 
tory regime  that  is  the  pix>duct  of  tfie  1930's 
and  not  the  1 980's. 

I  am  inh^oducing  the  Consumer  Sennces 
Bank  Act  of  1987  as  a  first  step  in  this  proc- 
ess. I  hope  that  it  will  refocus  detiate  in  Con- 
gress away  from  narrow,  psu'octiial,  loophole- 
closing  legislation  and  toward  a  more  positive 
examination  of  changes  needed  in  our  finan- 
cial institutions  laws.  Improving  consumer 
access  to  tianking  servtoes,  especially  for 
lower  income  consumers,  is  one  such  positive 
approach. 

I  look  forward  to  hearing  the  comments  of 
my  colleagues  and  other  interested  persons 
on  the  efficacy  of  this  legislation  and  on  how 
it  might  be  approved.  By  focusing  putilk: 
detMte  on  tfie  question  of  consumer  t>anking 
servtoes  in  the  context  of  tianking  law  reform, 
I  am  optimistic  ttiat  we  will  begin  to  derive 
workable  legislative  solutions  to  tfie  current 
crisis  in  our  tianking  system.  I  hope  ttiat  after 
reviewing  this  important  legislation  my  col- 
leagues will  cosponsor  ttie  Consumer  Serv- 
toes  Bank  Act  It  fills  a  genuine  vacuum  in  the 
delivery  of  financial  servtoes  to  consumers 
and  represents  a  positive  step  toward  banking 
law  reform. 


BUSINESS  PAGES  READ  LIKE 
OBITUARY  NOTICES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 


tlewoman from  BCaryland  [Mrs.  Bkht- 
Lrrl  is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mrs.  BENTLETf.  m^o/Imti  Speaker,  as 
a  rule,  when  driving  here  from  my  dis- 
trict, I  take  the  opportunity  to  read 
the  morning  papers — everything  from 
the  business  page  to  the  obituaries. 
And,  I  can  no  longer  tell  the  differ- 
ence. Tuesday  a  week  ago,  I  could  not 
believe  what  I  was  reading:  article 
after  article  on  the  loss  of  American 
industry  and  jobs.  But  this  is  nothing 
new,  I  read  similar  news  almost  daily. 

What  frightens  me  is  not  that  these 
articles  are  appearing  more  and  more 
frequently,  but  rather  that  fewer  and 
fewer  people  seem  to  take  notice— or 
even  care. 

We  are  awash  in  an  endless  sea  of  in- 
formation, drowning  in  economic  data, 
leading  indicators,  and  indices.  Yet,  ev- 
eryone simply  shrugs  their  shoulders, 
accepts  the  news  passively,  and  takes  a 
"what  can  I  do  about  it?"  attitude. 

What  can  we  do  about  it?  Sit  up, 
take  notice,  and  understand  the  full 
Implications  in  the  articles  that  have 
Ijeen  written. 

That  newspaper  from  a  week  ago 
Tuesday  provides  an  excellent  exam- 
ple. In  the  International  section  of 
that  Wall  Street  Journal,  one  article 
was  entitled  "Pentagon  Turns  More  to 
European  Arms." 

Interestingly,  it  read: 

Indeed,  the  list  of  Pentason  offshore  pur- 
chases is  lengthening.  The  Navy  to  the 
dismay  of  C.S.  yards,  tias  placed  an  order 
for  a  new  minesweeper  design  with  Italy. 
The  Air  Force  has  iMught  chemical  proof 
plane  shelters  from  Prance  and  C-23  Sherpa 
cargo  planes  from  Short  Brothers  PLC  of 
Britain.  The  Army  Is  buying  81-Run  mortar 
and  I05-mm  howitzers  from  Britain,  fox 
hole  digging  equipment  from  West  Oerma- 
ny.    and    a    S4.3    billion    communications 

system  designed  by  Thomson-CSF  of  France 

•  •  • 

William  Howard  Taft  IV.  the  deputy  de- 
fense secretary,  says  the  Pentagon  is  invest- 
ing $2.9  billion  In  Joint  weapons  develop- 
ment •  •  *. 

Joint  weapons  development.  Remem- 
ber, that's  when  American  taxpayers 
pay  for  it,  Americans  design  it,  and 
our  allies  build  it,  and  then  our  tax- 
payers buy  it  to  defend  our  allies. 

In  fiscal  1985.  U.S.  defense  purctiaaes  *  *  * 
up  33  percent  from  the  year  t>efore  and  up 
65  percent  from  fiscal  1982  *  *  *. 

The  Navy  figures  It  saved  alwut  (600  mil- 
lion by  ordering  $4.5  billion  of  the  off-the- 
shelf  Jet  trainers  from  the  McDonnell  Doug- 
las-British Aerospace  partnerstiip  rather 
than  developing  one  of  the  designs  sulxnit- 
ted  by  General  Dynamics  Corp.,  Northrup 
Corp.  and  Grumman  Corp. 

At  least  the  minesweepers  will  be 
constructed  in  this  coimtry.  Navy  offi- 
cials have  told  me.  They  contend  the 
Italian  design  is  superior. 

When  questioned  about  most  of  the 
purchases  abroad.  DOD  officials  relate 
how  cheap  it  is  to  buy  overseas.  For 
the  Government,  this  is  an  exercise  of 
obfuscating     with     statistics.     Quite 
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■tmidy,  46  cents  out  of  every  dollar  the 
TSA.  Ooireniment  spends  on  procure- 
ment from  an  American  firm  in  the 
United  States  Is  returned  to  the  Feder- 
al. State,  or  local  Kovemments  by  way 
of  taxes— those  very  taxes.  I  might 
add.  that  help  pay  for  the  purchases 
In  the  first  idace. 

We  delude  ourselves  when  we  say 
that  it  is  cheaper  overseas.  Foreigners 
do  not  pay  our  taxes,  but  we  continue 
to  buy  from  them.  Last  year,  the  De- 
partment of  Defoise  had  over  16.000 
contracts  with  fweign  companies.  Of 
these.  888  exceeded  $1  million  and  102 
exceeded  $10  million. 

BUlions  and  hniinnn  spent  overseas 
whfle  companies  in  my  district — and 
others— are  doring  for  lack  of  busi- 


And  yet,  DOD  last  year  negotiated 
on  a  noncompetitive  basis  with  foreign 
firms.  In  other  words.  American  com- 
panies never  had  a  chance  at  these 
contracts;  139  of  these  contracts  that 
Amnlcan  companies  could  not  even 
bid  <»  exceeded  $1  million. 

But  remonber  it's  cheaper  over 
there — and  yet.  I  have  not  heard  an 
offer  from  our  allies  to  pay  for  Ameri- 
can unemplojonent.  And  will  these 
same  allies  offer  to  pay  the  pensions 
of  workers  when  the  large  American 
cranpanies  go  bankrupt.  There  are 
untold  billions  in  unfunded  pension  li- 
abilities. Who  will  pay  these  pensions? 

Our  Government's  answer  in  last 
year's  tax  bill  was  to  give  Toyota  and 
BCazda  each  $100  million  tax  breaks 
while  doing  away  with  investment  tax 
credit.  Every  other  coimtry  in  the 
world  helps  its  industry.  We  seem  de- 
termined to  put  ours  out  of  business. 

In  another  article  in  that  same  Wall 
Street  Journal.  "UJS.  Chip  Firms  Ask 
President  Reagan  To  Penalize  Japa- 
nese Makers."  Remember,  it  was  only 
last  July  31  that  the  administration 
signed  its  historic  accord  with  the  Jap- 
anese. Remember  how  it  was  going  to 
help  our  slumping  microchip  industry? 

We  can  trust  the  Japanese.  They  are 
our  allies.  The  same  allies  that  last 
year  exported  only  2.3  million  vehicles 
to  the  United  States  while  importing  a 
record  2.500  from  the  United  States. 

In  the  article  it  says: 

Upon  nlgnlng  the  accord,  the  U.S.  agreed 
to  waive  punitive  duties- 
Have  you  noticed  that  in  all  of  our 
trade  agreements  the  United  States 
agrees  to  waive  penalties  in  exchange 
for  mere  assurances.  So  what  hap- 
pens? We  have  actions  against  foreign 
cheaters,  or  in  this  case— 
acainst  various  Japanese  producers  for  Qle- 
gally  "damping"  semiconductors  in  the  n.S. 
at  prices  lower  tlian  It  cost  them  to  make 
them.  UJB.  (diipmakers  asserted  at  the  time 
that  Japanese  "predatory  pricing"  was  en- 
dangering the  financial  health  of  the  entire 
UA  Industry  *  *  *.  In  recent  weeks,  howev- 
er, even  \J&.  officials  have  hinted  that 
harsher  penalties  might  be  In  store  *  •  *  if 
the  Japanese  companies  didn't  "begin  to 


work  and  work  fast"  at  making  the  accord 
work. 

I  am  sure  those  unemployed  in  sili- 
con valley  wiU  take  heart  at  the  back- 
bone our  trade  representatives  are 
taking.  It's  the  same  backbone  that 
has  reassured  the  steel,  fruit,  coal,  and 
tob|u»o  industries  when  dealing  with 
the  European  Economic  Community 
and  Japan. 

When  I  read  articles  like  the  one  in 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  on  the  micro- 
chip industry.  I  also  take  heart  that 
the  Department  of  Defense  had — last 
year— only  107  contracts  with  our 
allies  for  electrical  components,  107 
contracts  that  represented  millions 
overseas  and  thousands  of  Jobs  lost 
here  in  this  country. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  there  is 
nothing  wrong  with  American  indus- 
try that  could  not  be  cured  if  our  Gov- 
ernment took  a  more  realistic  attitude 
toward  our  friends. 

I  do  not  share  the  opinion  of  one  of 
my  colleagues  who  said  last  year  that 
Japan  was  No.  1,  and  we  should  accept 
it;  that,  after  World  War  II,  if  we  had 
set  out  to  enslave  the  Japanese,  we 
could  not  have  done  a  better  job — that 
they  make  us  better  products  for  less 
money,  and  then  loan  us  the  money  to 
buy  them— and,  then  are  nice  enough 
to  take  a  beating  on  the  exchange 
rate. 

I  would  like  to  remind  my  colleagues 
that  the  money  the  Japanese  are  loan- 
ing us  is  ours— money  that  our  Gov- 
ernment has  encouraged  to  go  off 
shcve.  It  is  the  money  that  made  up 
our  $52  billion  trade  deficit  in  1986 
with  Japan. 

It  is  also  the  same  money  that  we 
are  spending  to  defend  them  while 
they  have  impregnable  trade  barriers 
to  American  goods.  It  is  time  for  a 
more  realistic  policy  of  fair  trade. 

Ttie  Trade  Adjustments  Act  of  1979 
merely  opened  our  markets  to  others, 
not  vice  versa.  That  Trade  Agreements 
Act  passed  by  the  96th  Congress 
opened  the  doors  for  all  Federal  agen- 
cies. Not  just  DOD— to  spend  taxpayer 
dollars  for  purchases  overseas.  It  is 
wrong.  And  our  Government  is  far  too 
concerned  with  making  sure  that  the 
American  marketplace  lives  up  to  that 
agreement— so  that  market  forces  can 
be  ^owed  to  take  their  course. 

And  what  is  ludricrous,  we  are 
spending  billions  upon  billions  to 
defend  our  allies.  The  amount  we  have 
spent  in  the  last  20  years  alone  would 
probably  be  equivalent  to  our  total  na- 
tional debt.  And  yet,  what  do  we  re- 
ceive? The  lowering  of  trade  barriers? 
Nol  Just  requests  to  lower  our  deficit 
by  cutting  other  "nonessential  serv- 
ices," which  I  guess  means  those  serv- 
ices not  meant  to  support  our  allies. 

Some  allies— some  friends.  With 
friends  like  this,  who  needs  enemies? 
Why  are  we  spending  billions  to 
defend  them?  What  are  our  allies 
giving  us  in  exchsmge?  They  want  de- 


fense. l*t  them  pay  for  it— let  them 
pay  their  fair  share  by  dropping  any 
and  all  trade  barriers  to  American 
products. 

This  last  Tuesday,  in  the  TV  show 
"Amerika"  with  a  "k."  the  Russians 
said  we  had  lost  our  spirit,  that  we  had 
allowed  our  industries  to  go  offshore. 
That,  in  fact,  we  had  lost  the  war 
before  it  had  started. 

The  Qonstltution  charges  the  U.S. 
Government  and  the  Department  of 
Defense  with  defending  this  country— 
the  body  politic  of  the  United  States. 
By  sendiitjg:  our  technology,  industry, 
and  Job4  overseas.  DOD  has  been  driv- 
ing a  stake  through  the  heart  of 
American  industry. 

It  is  a  stake  made  in  Japan,  driven 
by  a  Gtrman  hammer,  and  delivered 
to  American  shores  by  ships  built  in 
Korea. 

Let  us  hope  this  body  politic  DOD  is 
charged  to  protect  does  not  become  a 
corpse. 

Does  It  take  a  TV  show  to  point  up 
what  is  in  the  business  page  every 
day?  We  are  losing  out.  but  it  isn't  to 
the  Russians;  it's  to  oiir  allies.  Busi- 
ness publications  state  that  the  Japa- 
nese own  outright — or  the  controlling 
interest— in  7  of  the  10  largest  banks 
in  the  world.  In  other  words.  Ameri- 
cans do  not  even  own  the  "paper"  that 
keeps  the  credit  economy  going  in  this 
country.  I  can  imagine  telling  a  collec- 
tion agency  in  Tokyo  the  check  is  in 
the  mail,  and  I  can  imagine  their  re- 
sponse. 

Where  is  it  all  leading?  To  disaster 
unless  something  is  done  now.  We 
have  the  opportunity  in  this  historic 
100th  Congress  to  begin  the  restora- 
tion of  our  economic  base.  It  is  time  to 
refresh  our  memories  that  we  are  sent 
here  by  American  taxpayers  not  to 
provide  for  the  economic  strength  of 
others,  but  to  see  to  the  interests  of 
Americans. 

And  we  had  better  start  now.  be- 
cause our  economy  is  failing  and  some- 
thing needs  to  be  done  before  "Amer- 
ika"  with  a  "k"  or  "Japanimerika"  be- 
comes a  reality. 
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ACQUIRED  IMMUNE  DEFICIENCY 
SYNDROME  [AIDS] 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Ms. 
SLAUGHtER  of  New  York).  Under  a  pre- 
vious order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  [Mr.  Burton]  is 
recognised  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Madam 
Speaker,  earlier  today,  I  took  a  1 
minute  and  talked  about  the  misinfor- 
mation that  I  believe  is  being  given  to 
the  American  people  regarding  the 
AIDS  isue. 

In  Florida  today,  and  in  other  parts 
of  the  country,  some  religious  organi- 
zations and  other  organizations  are 
giving  out  information  and  condoms. 


telling  people  that  there  is  such  a 
thing  as  safe  sex. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the 
AIDS  virus,  the  AIDS  epidemic  that 
we  are  facing  right  now  in  this  country 
and  around  the  world,  does  not  give  us 
much  latitude.  There  is  no  such  thing, 
outside  a  monogomous  relationship, 
such  as  safe  sex  any  longer. 

Any  young  person,  any  married 
person,  any  old  person  who  involves 
themselves  with  another  person  that 
they  do  not  have  a  life-long  experience 
with,  nms  the  risk  of  getting  AIDS.  It 
is  like  playing  Russian  roulette. 

There  has  been  a  lot  of  information 
given  out  by  the  media,  by  the  Sur- 
geon General  and  others,  regarding 
the  AIDS  virus.  In  fact,  the  Surgeon 
General  and  others  have  advocated 
the  use  of  condoms  as  a  step  toward 
controlling  the  AIDS  virus. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  there  is  no 
foolproof  method.  I  said  earlier  today 
there  are  approximately  240  million 
AIDS  viruses  that  can  fit  on  a  period 
at  the  end  of  a  sentence.  So  if  you 
have  contact  with  someone  who  has 
that  AIDS  virus,  you  nui  the  risk  of 
getting  it,  no  matter  what  preventa- 
tive measure  you  may  employ. 

I  am  not  the  only  one  who  is  saying 
this.  In  fact.  I  have  gleaned  the  infor- 
mation I  have  from  a  ntimber  of 
sources.  I  would  like  to  read  to  you  a 
letter  that  I  received  from  Dr.  Robert- 
son, who  is  with  the  Research  and  I>e- 
velopment  Corp.  in  Lexington.  GA.  He 
has  done  extensive  research  on  the  ac- 
quired immune  deficiency  syndrome, 
and  I  think  everybody  in  America 
ought  to  know  about  this  so  that  there 
is  no  misinformation. 
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Madam  Speaker,  as  we  gain  more  in- 
formation as  time  goes  by,  it  is  going 
to  be  important  that  we  take  the  steps 
that  are  necessary  to  protect  the  vast 
majority  of  the  population  from  this 
epidemic,  this  dread  disease.  Dr. 
Bowen,  the  head  of  HHS,  said  not  long 
ago  in  a  speech  that  tens  of  millions  of 
people  are  going  to  die  from  AIDS. 
The  way  it  Is  going,  it  could  be  more 
than  that.  It  is  the  worst  plague  to  hit 
the  world  since  the  black  plague,  and 
it  may  be  the  worst  ever. 

It  is  estimated  right  now  that  4  mil- 
lion people  in  the  United  States  alone 
have  the  virus  within  their  systems.  It 
is  doubling  every  8  to  12  months, 
which  means  that  the  attitudes  of  the 
American  people  do  not  change  rapid- 
ly. So  next  year  there  will  be  4  to  8 
million,  the  following  year  there  will 
be  8  to  16  million,  and  the  year  after 
that  there  will  be  16  to  32  million  who 
are  infected  with  the  disease  or  who  at 
least  have  the  virus  within  their  sys- 
tems, and  so  on. 

There  have  been  articles  written 
saying  that  sometime  within  12  years 
one-fourth    of    the    U.S.    population 


would  have  the  virus  within  their  sys- 
tems, and  that  may  be  conservative. 

Madam  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  read 
this  letter  now.  It  gets  a  little  techni- 
cal, but  I  think  most  people,  if  they 
will  listen  closely,  will  glean  from  this 
letter  what  it  really  means.  The  text 
of  the  letter  is  as  follows: 

Dear  Mr.  Burtoit  I  am  writing  in  re- 
sponse to  your  telephone  cslU  today  when 
you  asked  whether  there  might  be  a  risk  of 
transmission  of  the  AIDS  virus  [HIV]  other 
than  by  sexual  Intercourse,  homosexual 
acts,  the  use  of  blood  or  blood  products  or 
during  pregnancy  and  birth.  The  answer  to 
this  question  is  "Yes";  the  most  pressing 
problem  is  that  we  cannot  measure  the  risk, 
though  we  can  set  some  limits.  I  will  expand 
my  answer  in  two  ways — first  by  telling  you 
why  one  must  be  cautious  in  reaching  any 
conclusions  about  the  disease  or  its  trans- 
mission and  second  by  telling  you  why  there 
is  cause  for  concern  about  transmission  by 
the  "non-traditional"  routes. 

The  most  important  source  of  information 
is  the  tabulation  of  AIDS  cases  reported  to 
the  Centers  for  Disease  Control.  These  re- 
ports must  be  Interpreted  carefully  since 
they  represent  disease  diagnosed  a  long  time 
after  infection  with  HIV.  Since  there  is  no 
mechanism  for  collecting  or  reporting  infor- 
mation about  the  development  of  antibodies 
to  HIV  or  knowledge  of  infection  and  Its 
routes  Is  limited.  For  example,  the  majority 
of  those  coming  down  with  AIDS  (male  ho- 
mosexuals in  California,  drug  addicts  in 
New  York)  come  from  the  population  first 
infected  in  this  country,  but  their  propor- 
tions In  the  epidemic  do  not  represent  the 
proportions  In  the  same  groups  Infected 
now.  In  contrast,  recent  Army  data  show 
that  In  some  parts  of  New  York  there  is  an 
equal  rate  of  infection  amongst  male  and 
female  applicants.  This  will  be  reflected  in 
AIDS  cases  reported  In  several  years'  time. 
These  delays  led  many  people  to  assume 
that  AIDS  would  remain  a  disease  exclusive- 
ly or  largely  of  homosexuals.  Heterosexual 
spread  of  HIV  In  the  United  States  has  only 
recently  been  generally  accepted  with  the 
publication  of  clear  case  reports,  although 
the  epidemiological  evidence  tias  been 
strong  for  some  time.  There  have  always 
been  cases  which  could  not  be  claasif  led  Into 
the  known  risk  groups:  these  represent  a 
roughly  constant  3%  of  the  total  when 
other  categories  of  risk  (e.g.  consorting  with 
a  prostitute)  are  excluded.  This  is  not  to  say 
that  these  3%  acquired  the  virus  casually, 
but  it  does  say  that  the  "unknown"  category 
is  increasing  roughly  in  step  with  the  epi- 
demic as  a  whole.  Obviously,  there  could  be 
several  explanations  for  this,  none  of  which 
can  be  excluded  without  considerable  fur- 
ther study.  In  particular,  if  "casual  trans- 
mission" were  possible  it  would  be  difficult 
to  prove  without  large-scale  prospective 
studies  of  the  risks  of  associating  with  in- 
fected individuals.  Studies  to  date  are  too 
small  to  exclude  a  risk,  though  they  may  set 
limits  on  It.  Indeed,  some  appear  to  demon- 
strate a  risk,  but  again  they  are  too  small 
for  us  to  be  sure.  In  this  context  it  is  impor- 
tant to  remember  that  it  is  only  recently 
that  It  has  become  clear  that  the  risk,  of 
heterosexual  transmission  is  roughly  equal 
to  the  risk  of  homosexual  transmission,  as  is 
the  risk  of  transmission  from  man  to  woman 
and  from  woman  to  man.  The  early  appar- 
ent differences  in  the  risk  of  transmission 
by  these  routes  appear  to  be  accounted  for 
by  the  delays  In  infection  spreading  to  each 

group;  they  are  not  real  differences.  Thus,  if 


transmission  by  non-traditional  methods  is 
either  possible  or  Ukely  It  is  o^  now,  with 
the  virus  quite  widespread,  that  we  are 
likely  to  obtain  good  epidemiological  evi- 
dence. 

As  was  true  for  the  tradttlmial  routes  of 
transmission  the  first  acceptable  evidence  of 
non-traditional  transmiasion  will  come  from 
case  reports  in  which  aU  other  routes  have 
been  eliminated.  It  is  disturbing  that  we  do. 
in  fact,  have  several  such  case  reports. 
These  include  transmission  without  sexual 
intercourse  between  an  elderly  couple 
whose  only  intimate  contact  was  ktetog, 
transmission  from  a  nursing  mothM'  to  her 
child  (possibly  in  breast  milk),  transmlssian 
between  two  young  brothers  by  an  unknown 
route  and  transmission  between  a  patient 
and  a  neighbor  who  was  nursing  htm  u  is 
likely  that  case  reports  of  this  kind  will 
become  more  frequent  as  the  general  popu- 
lation becomes  more  heavily  infected  with 
the  virus;  on  the  other  hand,  without 
knowledge  of  the  prevalence  of  aeroposttl- 
vity— that  is.  of  the  number  of  infectious 
people— in  an  environment  it  will  be  hard  to 
detect  transmission  in  say,  the  workplace 
until  the  virus  is  quite  prevalent,  as  it  wlU 
be  in  several  years  unless  transmission  is  re- 
duced now.  Here  we  must,  for  the  moment, 
rely  on  our  theoretical  knowledge  of  HIV 
and  similar  viruses,  as  well  as  on  what  infor- 
mation we  can  glean  from  the  case  reports 
to  hand. 

HTV  belongs  to  the  family  of  retroviruaes 
and  the  subfamily  LenUvlrinae.  The  Lenti- 
viruses  are  known  to  Infect  ungulates  and 
primates  by  several  routes.  Including  aero- 
sols and  even  HIV  has  apparently  spread 
from  one  chimpanzee  to  its  cage-mate  with- 
out sexual  contact.  In  addition,  all  the  lentl- 
viruses  evolve  rapidly  so  that  their  envelope 
proteins,  which  contain  the  sites  that  recog- 
nise and  blind  to  receptors  on  the  cells  they 
Infect  are  very  variable,  leading  to  the  poasi- 
bility  of  variation  in  infectiousness,  as  is 
found  in  HIV  as  well  as  in  specificity  which 
might  also  lead  to  a  variation  in  the  effi- 
ciency of  different  routes  of  infection.  It  is 
prudent,  therefore,  to  assume  that  HIV  can 
share  these  properties  since  it  is  extremely 
closely  related  to  the  other  Imtivlnises.  par- 
ticularly in  view  of  the  fact  that  HIV  can  be 
found  in  most  bodily  secretions  and  excre- 
tions, including  urine,  tears  and  saliva,  as 
well  as  breast  milk,  blood  and  semen.  HIV  is 
also  much  tougher  than  had  been  thought, 
being  capable  of  surviving  with  undimin- 
ished Infectiousness  for  at  least  two  weeks 
at  room  temperature  if  damp.  There  are. 
thereior^K^strong  theoretical  grounds  for 
caution.  These  grounds  supply  a  possible 
basis  for  the  transmission  of  the  virus  In 
those  cases  of  non-tradltlon&l  infection  al- 
ready reported  and  are  cause  for  growing 
catition  as  the  virus  becomes  more  preva- 
lent, leading  to  an  Increasing  number  of 
contacts  with  infected  people.  In  the  timdl- 
tional  modes  of  transmission  it  appears  to 
be  the  case  that  risk  per  exposure  is  con- 
stant, with  Infection  becoming  increasingly 
likely  with  an  Increasing  niunber  of  expo- 
sures. 

The  analogy  between  the  transmission  of 
Hepatltis-B  and  AIDS  has  often  been 
drawn;  the  CDC  recommend  that  "Hepati- 
tis-B"  precautions  be  taken  to  minlmlw  the 
spread  of  HIV  in  the  health  care  setting.  It 
seems  that  the  routes  of  transmission  are 
very  similar,  but  that  the  Hepatltls-B  virus 
is  more  infectious  than  HIV.  In  other  words 
it  is  reasonable  to  expect  that  more  cases  of 
HTV  transmission  between  household  mon- 
bers  will  occur  as  prolonged  exposure  to 
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HIV  cuTlen  becomet  more  common.  It  will 
be  much  more  difficult  to  detect  transmis- 
don  by  these  mesns  outside  the  household 
without  wdl-desicned  prospective  epidemio- 
logtal  studtes.  Hie  studies  reported  to  date 
have  been  too  limited  to  allow  any  conclu- 
sion  other  than  that  casual  transmission  Is 
probably  not  easy.  We  should  remember, 
bowcier,  that  this  was  said  at  first  for  het- 
eronxual  transmission  of  the  virus,  though 
now  we  know  that  it  is  easy.  Indeed,  the 
case  repOTts  we  have  are  extremely  strong 
evklrace  of  transmission  within  the  house- 
hidd  and  cannot  be  rebutted  by  the  limited 
epidemiolocical  studies  of  household  trans- 
mission. Sven  amongst  trained  health-care 
personnel  there  are  cases  of  transmission 
that  cannot  be  accounted  for  by  risk-group 
membenhip.  Again,  all  we  can  say  is  that 
transmission  in  the  health-care  setting  is 
not  very  likely  at  the  moment:  we  cannot 
say  that  it  is  impossible. 

In  an  attachment  to  this  letter  I  list  the 
main  points  and  give  references  to  the  most 
important  papers,  copies  of  which  are  also 
attached.  BCy  considered  opinion  is  that 
transmission  by  contact  within  the  family 
happens  and  that  "casual"  transmission  Is 
possible,  but  that  we  have  too  few  data  to 
determine  how  efficient  each  casual  route 
is.  Some  routes  of  transmission  are  not 
likely  at  aU.  For  example,  it  does  not  seem 
possible  for  enough  virus  to  be  transmitted 
by  mosquito,  though  it  is  possible  that  other 
Insect  vectors  in  warm  climates  could  play  a 
role:  we  simply  have  no  direct  evidence  of 
insect  transmission  and  what  evidence  we 
have  suggests  that.  If  it  plays  a  role  at  all  in 
the  tropics  it  is  a  very  limited  one.  Trans- 
mission by  coughing  or  sneezing  is  clearly 
possible  in  theory,  but  does  not  yet  seem  to 
be  likely.  If  it  were  likely  then  we  would 
expect  to  see  a  "filllng-in"  of  the  age  distri- 
bution of  those  infected  with  the  virus.  This 
could  be  hi^pening  since  we  have  little  in- 
formation about  the  prevalence  of  infection 
by  age  group,  but.  if  it  is  it  has  not  yet  af- 
fected the  age-distribution  of  AIDS  cases  in 
the  United  States.  Again,  this  tells  us  the 
population  at  large,  the  traditional  routes 
are  more  efficient  transmitters  than  the 
"casual"  routes. 

However.  I  believe  that  there  are  more  se- 
rious issues  than  the  question  of  casual 
transmission.  One  statistic  illustrates  this 
well.  It  is  likely  that  at  least  4  million  Amer- 
icans are  infected  by  the  virus;  we  will  not 
know  the  true  number  unless  we  perform 
widespread  blood  testing  or  until  those  in- 
fected begin  to  develop  AIDS.  Study  of  rela- 
tively small  groups  here  and  abroad  shows 
that  Infection  spreads  rapidly  through  a 
population,  saturating  it  in  about  5-8  years. 
Very  roughly  there  is  a  doubling  time  for 
prevalence  of  Infection  of  no  more  than  a 
year.  If  we  accept  this  (conservative)  esti- 
mate then  there  will  be  4  million  new  infec- 
tions in  the  United  States  in  1987.  This  is  a 
daily  rate  of  over  10,000  and  just  exceeds 
the  annual  number  of  live  births  in  the 
United  States.  Even  if  only  2  million  are 
now  Infected  this  statistic  will  be  true  in  a 
year's  time;  if  more  are  in  fact  infected  now 
then  we  are  already  exceeding  the  number 
of  live  births  with  the  number  of  new  HIV 
infections.  Since  we  now  know  that  at  least 
90%  of  those  infected  will  develop  AIDS  and 
then  die,  and  in  fact  have  no  reason  to 
assume  that  this  will  not  be  the  case  for  all, 
or  nearly  all  of  those  Infected,  the  situation 
Is  already  extremely  grave.  This  is  particu- 
larly true  because  what  evidence  we  have 
suggests  that  no  actions  taken  to  date  have 
had  any  measurable  effect  on  the  spread  of 


the  epidemic  and  because  actions  that  are 
likely  to  be  taken  in  the  near  future  depend 
solely  on  changes  in  behavior  in  people  who 
do  not  even  know  that  they  are  infected 
with  HIV  and  do  not  consider  themselves  at 
risk.  Such  behavioral  change  has  not  oc- 
curred in  the  past  under  these  or  any  other 
circiunstances  without  regulatory  force  to 
back  it  up.  The  prognosis  is  therefore  grim 
and  relatively  little  time  Is  left  if  we  are  to 
have  any  hope  of  controlling  the  epidemic 
in  the  United  States.  We  certainly  cannot 
afford  to  wait  for  an  hypothetical  cure  of 
the  development  of  a  vaccine. 
Yours  sincerely, 
I  A.D.J.  Robertson. 
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The  reason  I  wanted  to  read  this 
letter,  and  I  will  be  reading  reports  of 
this  type  in  the  weeks  and  months  to 
come  is  because  the  American  people 
have  a  right  to  know  what  is  at  risk 
here.  It  is  their  lives. 

The  word  should  go  out  from  this 
Chamber  and  from  every  pulpit  in  the 
country  and  from  every  medical 
pergon  in  the  country  that  promiscu- 
ous sex  has  to  end.  If  it  does  not,  the 
human  species  Is  at  risk.  We  have  to 
get  back  to  a  monogamistic  lifestyle.  If 
we  do  not.  this  disease  is  going  to  con- 
tinue to  spread  even  more  rapidly 
than  it  has  and  the  entire  American 
population  is  going  to  be  at  risk. 

This  is  not  a  religious  or  moral 
speech  I  am  giving  here  today,  it  is  a 
health  speech.  But  it  does  parallel 
things  that  we  read  in  the  Bible  and 
other  books.  The  American  people 
reaCy  ought  to  take  this  to  heart. 

I  hope  those  who  are  here  today  and 
those  who  may  be  watching  across  the 
country  realize  the  gravity  of  the  situ- 
ation and  alter  their  lifestyles  so  that 
they  will  protect  themselves  and  their 
loved  ones. 


RESIGNATION  OF  MEMBER 
FROM  CERTAIN  STANDING 
COMMITTEES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  House  the  following  resig- 
nation as  a  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs and  the  Committee  on  Science 
and  Technology: 

House  of  Representatives, 

February  19,  1987. 
Hon.  Jim  Wright, 

House  of  Repretentatives,  H-209,  The  Cap- 
itol, Washington,  DC. 
DgAR  Mr.  Speaker:  I  do  hereby  resign 
from  the  Committees  on  Banldng,  Finance 
and  Urban  Affairs  and  Science  and  Teclinol- 
ogy  to  accept,  my  appointment  by  The 
Speaker  to  serve  on  the  Committee  on 
Rules. 

Sincerely, 

Bart  Gordon, 
Member  of  Congress. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  V^Tith- 
out  objection,  the  resignation  is  ac- 
cepted. 
There  was  no  objection. 


APPOniTMENT  AS  MEMBERS  OF 
THE  BOARD  OP  VISITORS  TO 
U.S.  NAVAL  ACADEliST 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection  and  pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
section  6968(a).  the  Chair  announces 
the  Speaker's  appointment  as  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  of  Visitors  to  the 
U.S.  Naval  Academy  of  the  following 
Members  on  the  part  of  the  House: 

Mr.  WtLSON  of  Texas; 

Mr.  MCMIU.EN  of  Maryland; 

Mr.  Skeen  of  New  Mexico;  and 

Mrs.  Bentley  of  Maryland. 

There  was  no  objection. 


APPOINTMENT  AS  MEMBERS  OP 
THE  BOARD  OP  VISITORS  TO 
U.S.  MERCHAJrr  MARINE  ACAD- 
EMY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection  and  pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  46  U.S.C.  1295B(h).  the 
Chair  tinnounces  the  Speaker's  ap- 
pointment as  members  of  the  Board  of 
Visitors  to  the  U.S.  Merchant  Marine 
Academy  of  the  following  Members  on 
the  part  of  the  House: 

Mr.  Manton  of  New  York;  and 

Mr.  DloGuAROi  of  New  York. 

There  was  no  objection. 


APPOINTMENT  AS  MEMBERS  OF 
BOARD  OP  VISITORS  TO  U.S. 
COAST  GUARD  ACADEMY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection  and  pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  194(a).  title  14  of  the 
United  States  Code,  the  Chair  an- 
nounces the  Speaker's  appointment  as 
members  of  the  Board  of  Visitors  to 
the  U.S.  Coast  Guard  Academy  of  the 
following  Members  on  the  part  of  the 
House: 

Mr.  GCJDENSON  of  Connecticut;  and 

Mrs.  Johnson  of  Cormecticut. 

There  was  no  objection. 


APPOINTMENT  AS  MEMBERS  OP 
BOARD  OF  VISITORS  TO  U.S. 
AIR  FORCE  ACADEMY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection  and  pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  9355(a)  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  the  Chair  an- 
nounces the  Speaker's  appointment  as 
members  of  the  Board  of  Visitors  to 
the  U.S,  Air  Force  Academy  of  the  fol- 
lowing Members  of  the  House: 

Mr.  Dicks  of  Washington; 

Mr.  BARNARD  of  Georgia; 

Mr.  Ltwis  of  California;  and 

Mr.  HtTLEY  of  Colorado. 

There  was  no  objection. 


MALT  BEVERAGE  INTERBRAND 
COBi«PETrnON  ACT  OP  1987 

(Mr.  BROOKS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  in- 
troducirtg  the  Malt  Beverage  Interbrand  Ck)m- 
petition  Act  of  1987. 

My  bill  merely  clarifies  existirtg  Federal  law 
by  stating  that,  as  long  as  there  is  "substantial 
arfd  effective  competition  in  the  relevant 
market"  nothing  in  the  Federal  antitrust  stat- 
utes shall  be  construed  to  make  unlawful  the 
traditional  practice  of  brewers  and  wholesalers 
entering  into  territorial  agreements.  These 
agreements  give  wholesalers  the  exclusive 
right  to  sell  a  particular  brand  of  malt  bever- 
age within  a  particular  territory.  My  bill  is  com- 
pletely consistent  with  Supreme  Court  antitrust 
rulings  regarding  territorial  agreements.  Statu- 
tory codification  is  needed  to  prevent  the  am- 
biguities attendant  with  judicial  rulemaking. 

I  emphasize  that  this  legislation  does  not  le- 
galize the  enforcement  of  price-fixing  agree- 
ments, horizontal  restraints  of  trade,  or  group 
boycotts.  It  does  not  mandate  anything.  It 
merely  allows,  as  a  matter  of  Federal  law,  ter- 
ritorial arrangements  which  have  customarily 
tieen  used  in  the  industry  as  long  as  healthy 
competition  exists.  The  States,  however,  as 
matter  of  their  own  law,  may  provide  other- 
wise. If  any  State  finds  these  arrangements 
offensive  or  counter  competitive,  they  are  free 
to  outlaw  them. 

Ck)ntrary  to  past  assertions,  this  bill  is  con- 
sistent with  antitrust  policy.  It  is  likely  to  en- 
hance competition  in  the  malt  t)everage  indus- 
try. Without  the  protection  of  these  traditional 
territorial  agreements  which  have  character- 
ized the  industry,  many  feel  that  large  distribu- 
tors could  easily  skim  off  the  most  profitable 
and  easily  served  retail  outlets,  leaving  noth- 
ing of  value  to  be  handled  by  small  local  dis- 
tributors. The  result  would  t>e  increasing  con- 
centration of  market  power  in  the  few  large 
distributorships  at  the  expense  of  their  smaller 
competitors. 

This  bill  is  identical  to  legislation — H.R. 
3793— which  I  introduced  in  the  last  (k>n- 
gress.  Given  the  extensive  review  already 
given  that  legislation,  I  hope  that  the  bill  will 
receive  expeditious  consideration  and  I  look 
toward  to  the  support  of  my  colleagues. 


on  the  social,  ecorramic,  and  health  interests 
not  only  of  Vtnse  States  but  also  of  our  Nation 
as  a  wlK>le.  I  t)elieve  we  must  make  greater 
efforts  to  improve  Vhe  quality  of  life  along  the 
t)order,  and  the  first  step  in  achieving  this  goal 
is  to  provide  adequate  health  servk^s  to  our 
citizens  there. 

Under  this  act,  the  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  is  required  to  enter  into  con- 
tracts with  schools  of  medk:ine  and  osteopa- 
thy to  improve  the  supply,  distributksn  and  effi- 
ciency of  personnel  providing  health  services 
in  the  States  along  the  border  and  to  encour- 
age health  promotion  and  disease  prevention 
through  public  education  in  these  areas. 

To  achieve  tfiese  goals,  the  measure  calls 
for  the  establishment  of  a  numt)er  of  health 
education  and  training  center  programs  in 
States  along  the  tx>rder.  Each  program  would 
involve  the  active  participatk^n  of  qualified 
schools  of  medk:ine  and  osteopathy,  as  well 
as  that  of  other  sectors  of  the  health  training 
and  education  communities,  including  nursing, 
public  health,  and  dentistry.  Finally,  each  pro- 
gram established  under  the  legislatkin  would 
require  a  strong  role  for  health  service  provki- 
ers,  educators  and  consumers  from  the  area 
to  be  served. 

The  United  States-Mexican  t>order  area  is  in 
dire  need  of  programs  and  assistarv:e  to  im- 
prove the  overall  quality  of  life  in  this  portkjn 
of  our  Nation  that  has  been  too  long  neglect- 
ed. One  significant  way  of  bringing  relief  to 
these  citizens  is  by  a  cooperative  effort  of  this 
nature.  Better  awareness  of  health  starKiards, 
increased  access  to  trained  professionals,  and 
adequate  health  facilities— all  major  goals  of 
this  bill — cannot  help  but  raise  tfie  overall 
standard  of  living  in  the  region  and  add  to  in- 
creased economic  activity.  The  plan  estat>- 
lished  under  this  act  has  tfie  added  advan- 
tages of  relatively  little  investment  in  Federal 
dollars  and  active  local  partk:ipatk>n,  both  of 
which  help  ensure  a  lorig-term  commitment  to 
these  important  goals  at  ttie  community  level. 

Given  the  broad  scope  of  the  problems 
facing  this  section  of  our  country  and  the 
need  for  sensible,  effective  means  of  comtMt- 
ing  them,  I  hope  that  the  bill  I  am  introducing 
today  will  receive  quk:k  and  serious  attentkjn 
by  Congress,  and  I  look  forward  to  the  sup- 
port of  my  colleagues  for  tfie  act. 


UNITED  STATES-MEXICO 

BORDER    HEALTH    EDUCATION 
AND  TRAINING  ACT  OP  1987 

(Mr.  BROOKS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarlus  at 
this  point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  in- 
troducing the  United  States-Mexkx)  Border 
Health  Educatk>n  and  Training  Act  of  1987, 
legislatk)n  whk:h  I  was  pleased  to  sponsor  in 
the  last  (Congress. 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  establish  health 
educatk}n  and  training  centers  in  ck>se  prox- 
imity to  the  United  States-Mexk»n  border  in 
the  States  of  Arizona,  (Dalifomia,  New  Mexk:o, 
and  Texas.  This  is  an  area  of  rapidly  growing 
population  and  one  where  the  lack  of  ade- 
quate health  services  and  educatkm  has  k>ng 
been  a  major  prot>lem.  Tfie  border  area  is 
also  a  regk>n  w^uch  has  a  substantial  impact 


SUBMISSION  OF  RXHjES  OF  THE 
COMMITTEE  ON  INTERIOR 
AND  INSULAR  AFFAIRS  OF  THE 
HOUSE  FOR  THE  lOOTH  CON- 
GRESS 

(Mr.  UDALL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  UDALL  Mr.  Speaker,  as  chairman  of 
tfie  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 
pursuant  to  rule  XI,  I  submit  the  Rules  for  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  for 
printing  in  the  Congressional  Record: 

Rules  op  the  Coiof  ittkb  oh  Intsrior  and 
Insular  Appairs 

A.  RULES  OP  general  APPLICATION 

Rule  1.  Rules  of  the  House.— The  Rules  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  are  the  rules 
of  its  Committees  and  Subcommittees  so  far 
as  applicable,  except  that  a  motion  to  recess 


from  day  to  day  is  a  motion  of  high  privi- 
lege in  Committees  and  Subcommittees. 
Written  rules  adopted  by  the  Committees, 
not  inconsistent  with  the  Rules  of  the 
House,  shall  be  binding  on  each  Subcommit- 
tee. Each  Subcommittee  of  a  Committee  Is  a 
part  of  that  Committee  and  is  subject  to  the 
authority  and  direction  of  that  Committee, 
Rule  XI  of  the  Rules  of  the  House,  which 
pertains  entirely  to  Committee  procedure,  is 
incorporated  and  made  a  part  of  the  Rules 
of  the  Committee  which  are  supplementary 
to  the  Rules  of  the  House. 

Rule.  2.  Time,  Place  of  Meetings.— < a) 
While  Congress  is  in  session,  regular  busi- 
ness meetings  of  the  Committee  shall  be 
held  in  the  regularly  assigned  committee 
room,  Longworth  House  Office  Building,  be- 
ginning at  9:45  a.m.  on  each  Wednesday, 
except  that  whenever  any  regularly  sched- 
uled party  caucus  or  conference  conflicts 
with  such  meeting  of  the  Committee,  then 
the  Committee  shall  meet  at  a  later  time  or 
on  Thursday  or  on  such  other  day  as  may 
be  mutually  agreed  upon  by  the  Chair  and 
the  Ranking  Minority  Member.  Such  meet- 
ing shall  be  called  to  order  and  presided 
over  by  the  Chair,  or  in  the  absence  of  the 
Chair,  by  the  ranking  majority  member  of 
the  Committee  present. 

(b)  Special  meetings  shall  be  held  at  the 
call  of  the  Chair  or  upon  written  request  of 
Members  of  the  Committee  as  provided  in 
Rule  XI.  Clause  2,  of  the  Rules  of  the 
House.  When  a  regularly  called  party 
caucus  or  party  conference  is  scheduled  to 
be  in  session  after  10  a.m.  on  any  day,  and 
the  Chair  is  so  advised  not  later  than  12 
noon  on  the  preceding  day,  the  regularly 
scheduled  Committee  meeting  for  that  day 
shall  be  rescheduled  at  a  later  time  or  as 
provided  in  paragraph  (a)  of  this  rule. 

(c)  Each  meeting  of  the  Conmiittee  or  any 
of  its  Subcommittees  for  the  transaction  of 
business,  including  the  mark-up  of  legisla- 
tion, shall  be  open  to  the  public  except 
when  the  Committee  or  Subcommittee,  in 
open  session  and  with  a  majority  present, 
determines  by  rollcall  vote  that  all  or  part 
of  the  remainder  of  the  meeting  on  that  day 
shall  be  closed  to  the  public  because  disclo- 
sure of  testimony,  evidence  or  other  matters 
to  be  considered  would  endanger  the  nation- 
al security  or  would  violate  any  law  of  rule 
of  the  House  of  Representatives:  Provided 
hov>ever.  That  no  person  other  than  Mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  and  such  congres- 
sional staff  and  such  departmental  repre- 
sentatives as  they  may  authorize  shaU  be 
present  at  any  business  or  mark-up  session 
which  has  been  closed  to  the  public.  This 
paragraph  does  not  apply  to  any  meeting 
that  relates  solely  to  internal  budget  or  per- 
sonnel matters. 

Rule  3.  Agenda  for  Meetings.— The  agenda 
for  Conunittee  meetings,  setting  out  all 
items  of  business  to  be  considered,  shall  be 
available  and  delivered  to  the  office  of  each 
Member  at  least  48  hours  in  advance  of  the 
meeting:  Provided,  that  this  requirement 
may  be  waived  by  a  majority  vote,  a  quorum 
being  present. 

Rule  4.  Adjournment  of  Meetings.— A 
motion  to  adjourn  shall  not  t>e  approved 
unless  the  Chair,  in  his  discretion,  recog- 
nizes a  Member  for  the  purpose  of  making 
such  motion  and  the  motion  is  approved  by 
a  majority  of  the  Members  present  and 
voting. 

Rule  5.  Conunittee  Procedure.— (a)  The 
date,  time,  place  and  subject  matter  of  all 
public  hearings  of  the  Committee  or  any  of 
its  Sul)commlttees  shall  be  aimounced  at 
least  1  week  in  advance  of  the  commence- 
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;  of  meh  bMrtno.  If  the  Committee,  or 
■ay  of  tte  Subeoinmltteea,  determines  th«t 
there  le  lood  eauae  to  expedite  the  hearinc. 
It  aball  make  the  announcement  at  the  ear- 
Heat  poarible  date.  Any  nich  announcement 
abaU  be  pramptly  putdlabed  In  the  Dally 


(b)  Caeh  hearinc  conducted  by  the  Com- 
mittee or  Subcommittee  thereof  shall  be 
open  to  the  i>ubUc  exc^t  when  the  Com- 
mittee or  Subcommittee,  in  open  session 
and  with  a  majority  preaent,  determines  by 
roDcall  vote  that  all  or  part  of  the  remain- 
der at  that  hearing  on  that  day  shall  be 
eloeed  to  the  public  because  disclosure  of 
teatkaony.  evidence,  or  other  matters  to  be 
rffiiaiilfin*  would  endanger  the  national  se- 
curi^  or  would  violate  any  law  or  rule  of 
the  Houae  of  Rn>reaentatives:  Provided. 
Hut  the  Committee  or  Subcommittee  may 
by  the  nme  procedure  vote  to  close  one  sub- 
aequent  day  of  hearing:  Provided  further, 
Tbal  two  or  more  Members  at  a  meeting 
held  for  the  purpose  of  taking  testimony 
may  determine,  by  a  majority  vote. 

(i)  to  doae  such  hearing  for  the  purpose  of 
diaeoaring  whether  testimony  or  evidence  to 
be  received  would  endanger  national  securi- 
ty or  tend  to  defame,  degrade,  or  incrimi- 
nate any  person  in  violation  of  rule  XI, 
ackXS)  of  the  Rules  of  the  House:  or 

(11)  to  close  the  hearing  as  provided  in  rule 
ZlXkXS)  of  the  Houae. 

(c)  No  Member  may  be  excluded  from 
noopartlcipatory  attendance  at  any  hearing 
of  the  Committee,  or  its  Subcommittees 
unless  the  Houae,  by  majority  vote,  author- 
ins  the  Committee  or  its  Subcommittees, 
for  purposes  of  a  particular  series  of  hear- 
taifls  on  a  particular  article  of  legislation  or 
on  a  particular  subject  of  investigation,  to 
dose  such  meettngs  to  Members  by  the 
nme  procedum  designated  in  this  rule  for 
dosing  meetinga  to  the  public. 

(d)  Each  witnen  who  is  to  appear  before 
the  Committee  or  one  of  its  Subcommittees 
■hall  file  with  the  Committee,  at  least  24 
houn  in  advance  of  bis  appearance,  a  writ- 
ten statement  of  hia  proposed  testimony 
and  shall  limit  his  oral  presentation  at  his 
appearance  to  a  lulef  summary  of  his  argu- 
ment, unlcn  this  requirement  is  waived  by 
the  Committee. 

(e)  The  right  to  interrogate  witnesses 
before  the  Committee  or  any  of  its  Subcom- 
mittees ahaO  alternate  between  the  Majori- 
ty Members  and  the  Minority  Members.  In 
recognising  Members  to  question  witnesses. 
the  Chair  may  take  into  consideration  the 
ratio  of  Mal<Hlty  and  Minority  party  Mem- 
beia  preaent  and  may  recognize  two  Majori- 
ty party  Members  for  each  Irllnority  party 
Member  reoognind.  Each  Member  shall  be 
limited  to  S  minutes  in  the  interrogation  of 
witnessn  until  such  time  as  each  Member  of 
the  Committee  who  ao  desires  has  had  an 
opportunity  to  question  the  witness. 

(f)  No  bill,  recommendation,  or  other 
matter  reported  by  a  SubOHnmlttee  shall  be 
considered  by  the  Committee  imtil  2  calen- 
dar days  have  elapsed  from  the  time  of  the 
action  of  the  Subcommittee  and  such  action 
has  been  reported  by  the  Committee  Clerk 
to  aU  Members  of  the  Committee  and,  in 
the  can  of  a  bUl.  a  copy  has  been  delivered 
to  the  office  of  all  Members  so  requesting 
the  same,  together  with  a  section-by-section 
iriplanatfcwi  and.  if  a  change  in  present  law 
is  invotved.  a  sectfam-by-aectlon  comparison 
with  the  present  law:  Provided.  That  this 
requirement  may  be  waived  by  a  two-thirds 
vote  of  a  quorum  of  the  Committee  Mem- 
ben. 

Rule  0.  Quoitun.— No  measure  or  recom- 
mendation shall  be  reported  from  the  Com- 


mittee unless  a  majority  of  the  Members  of 
the  Committee  are  preaent,  but  for  the  pur- 
pose of  transacting  any  other  Committee 
busiaess  one-third  of  the  Memt>ers  shall 
constitute  a  quorum.  Testimony  and  evi- 
dence may  be  received  at  any  meeting  at 
which  there  are  present  two  or  more  Mem- 
bers of  the  Committee.  A  quorum,  once  es- 
tablished, shall  be  deemed  present  unless  a 
Member  objects  to  the  transaction  of  busi- 
ness due  to  the  lack  of  a  quorum.  When  a 
call  of  the  roll  Is  required  to  ascertain  the 
presence  of  a  quorum,  the  offices  of  all 
Mentf)er8  shall  be  so  notified  and  the  Mem- 
bers shall  have  not  less  than  10  minutes  to 
prove  their  attendance.  The  Chair  shall 
have  the  discretion  to  waive  this  require- 
ment when  a  quorum  is  actually  present  or 
whenever  a  quorum  is  secured  and  may 
direct  the  Clerk  to  note  the  names  of  all 
Members  present  within  the  10  minute 
period. 

Rule  7.  Proxies.— A  vote  by  any  Member 
in  the  Committee  or  in  any  Subconunittee 
may  be  cast  by  proxy,  but  such  proxy  must 
be  in  writing.  Each  proxy  shaU  designate 
the  Member  who  is  to  execute  the  proxy  au- 
thorkation,  shall  assert  that  the  Member  is 
abseat  on  official  business  or  otherwise 
unable  to  attend,  and  shall  be  limited  to  a 
specific  measure  or  matter  and  any  amend- 
ments or  motions  pertaining  thereto;  except 
that  a  Member  may  authorize  a  general 
proxy  for  motions  to  recess,  adjourn  or 
other  procedural  matters.  Each  proxy  to  be 
effective  shall  be  signed  by  the  Member  as- 
signing his  vote  and  shall  contain  the  date 
and  time  of  day  that  the  proxy  Is  signed. 
Proxies  may  not  be  counted  for  a  quorum. 

Rule  8.  Subpenas  and  Oaths.— (a)  A  sub- 
pena  may  be  issued  by  a  Committee  or  Sut>- 
committee  in  the  conduct  of  any  investiga- 
tion or  series  of  investigations  or  activities 
when  authorized  by  a  majority  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  or  Subcommittee  and 
approved  by  the  Chair  of  the  Pull  Commit- 
tee and  signed  by  his  or  her  designee. 

(b)  The  Chair  of  the  Committee,  the 
Chair  of  any  of  its  Subcommittees,  or  any 
Memlier  designated  by  either,  may  adminis- 
ter oaths  to  any  witness. 

Rule  9.  Journal.  RoUcalls.— (a)  The  pro- 
ceedkigs  of  the  Committee  shall  be  recorded 
in  a  Journal  which  shall,  among  other 
things  include  a  record  of  the  votes  on  any 
question  on  which  a  record  vote  is  demand- 
ed. A  copy  of  the  Journal  shall  be  furnished 
the  Ranking  Minority  Member  through  the 
Minority  Counsel.  A  record  vote  may  be  de- 
manded by  one-fifth  of  the  Members 
present  or,  in  the  apparent  absence  of  a 
quorum,  by  any  one  Member.  No  demand 
for  a  rollcall  shall  be  made  or  entertained 
except  for  the  purpose  of  securing  a  record 
vote  or  in  the  apparent  alisence  of  a 
quorum. 

(b)  At  the  t>eginning  of  any  meeting  of  the 
Committee,  the  Chair  may  announce  to  the 
Committee,  in  its  discretion,  that  further 
proceedings  will  be  postponed  on  any  mo- 
tions on  which  a  recorded  vote  is  ordered  or 
on  which  the  vote  Is  objected  to  under  Rule 
6  until  immediately  preceding  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  meeting.  In  such  instances,  the 
Committee  shall  proceed  with  the  consider- 
ation of  the  next  regularly  scheduled  meas- 
ures or  matters  until  all  such  business  is  dis- 
posed of  or  until  such  time  as  the  Chair  an- 
nounces that  the  question  will  be  put  on  the 
matter  deferred.  The  question  on  any 
motk>n  so  postponed  shall  be  put  by  the 
Chair  and  shall  be  disposed  of  by  the  Com- 
mittee, without  further  debate,  as  expedi- 
tioualy  as  possible.  If  the  Committee  ad- 


journs belbre  the  question  is  put  and  deter- 
mined on  such  motion,  then  the  first  order 
of  buainen  at  the  next  meeting  shall  be  the 
dispositioi)  of  such  motion. 

(c)  The  result  of  each  rollcall  vote  in  any 
meeting  at  the  Committee  shall  be  made 
available  in  the  Committee  office  for  inspec- 
tion by  the  public.  Such  records  shall  consti- 
tute the  official  attendance  records  of  the 
Committed. 

Rule  10.  Filing  of  Committee  Reports.— 
(a)  All  members  of  the  Committee  shall  be 
given  an  opportunity  to  review  each  pro- 
posed Committee  report  for  at  least  2  days 
(excluding  Saturdays,  Sundays,  and  legal 
holidays)  prior  to  filing. 

(b)  If,  at  the  time  of  approval  of  any 
measure  cr  matter  by  this  Committee,  any 
Member  of  the  Committee  gives  notice  of 
intention  to  file  supplemental,  minority,  or 
additional  views,  that  Member  shall  be  enti- 
tled to  not  less  than  three  calendar  days 
(excluding  Saturdays,  Sundays,  and  le«^ 
holidays)  after  the  copy  of  the  Committee 
report  in  substantially  final  form  is  com- 
pleted, ekduding  formal  or  technical 
changes,  in  which  to  file  such  views,  in  writ- 
ing and  signed  by  that  Member  or  Members, 
with  the  Clerk  of  the  Committee.  In  the 
event  that  substantial  or  significant  changes 
are  made  in  the  Committee  report,  such 
Member  shall  have  not  more  than  one  cal- 
endar day  to  review  such  changes  and  alter 
his  or  her  views  in  responding  thereto.  All 
such  views  so  filed  by  one  or  more  Members 
of  the  Committee  shall  be  included  within, 
and  shall  be  a  part  of  the  report  filed  by  the 
Committee  with  respect  to  that  measure  or 
matter. 

(c)  The  time  requirements  of  paragraphs 
(a)  and  (b)  of  this  rule  shall  run  concurrent- 
ly and  shall  not  operate  to  delay  the  filing 
of  Committee  reports. 

Rule  11.  Record  of  Committee  Proceed- 
ings.—(a)  Evidence,  testimony,  and  informa- 
tion relevant  to  any  measure  or  matter 
before  the  Committee  will  be  received  for 
inclusion  in  the  record  of  proceedings  as  de- 
termined appropriate.  A  formal  transcript 
need  not  be  made  in  all  instances  and  the 
Chair  may  exercise  discretion  as  to  content 
of  the  record.  A  complete  record  of  aU  Com- 
mittee action,  which  shall  include  a  record 
of  the  votes  on  any  question  on  which  a  roll- 
call vote  U  demandeid,  shall  be  kept  and  re- 
tained in  the  permanent  files  of  the  Com- 
mittee. All  printing  of  proceedings  or  of 
other  matter  shall  be  subject  to  general 
principles  promulgated  by  the  Chair  as  well 
as  by  approval  in  each  instance  not  only  by 
the  Chair  of  the  appropriate  Subcommittee 
but  also  by  the  Chair  of  the  Committee. 

(b)  All  transcripts  of  public  meetings  and 
hearings  shall  be  available  for  review  in  the 
offices  of  the  Committee.  Unrevised  and  un- 
edited hearing  transcripts  shall  not  be  re- 
produced in  any  form  without  the  written 
consent  of  the  Chair  or  of  the  Member  in- 
volved. Transcripts  of  other  public  meetings 
of  the  Committee  and  its  Subcommittees 
shall  not  be  reproduced  in  any  form  without 
the  written  consent  of  the  Chair  of  the 
Committee  or.  as  appropriate,  of  the  Chair 
of  the  Subcommittee  Involved,  in  his  or  her 
discretion.  Records  and  transcripts  of  public 
meetings  of  the  Committee,  conducted 
during  any  prior  Congress,  may  be  made 
available  for  review  in  the  offices  of  the 
Committee,  but  such  records  and  transcripts 
shall  not  be  reproduced  except  as  permitted 
by  the  House  of  Representatives. 

(c)  No  records  or  transcripts  of  Committee 
meetings  held  in  executive  session  shall  be 
released  unless  the  Committee  directs  oth- 


erwise. All  classified  documents,  transcripts, 
or  other  materials  shall  be  maintained  in  an 
appropriately  secured  location  and  shall  not 
be  released  for  review  by  any  unauthorized 
person.  Authorized  persons  must  review 
such  classified  materials  at  an  appropriate 
location  in  the  Committee  offices,  but  such 
material  shall  not  be  removed  from  the 
Committee  offices  for  any  reason  without 
the  written  permission  of  the  Chair  and.  as 
appropriate,  of  the  Chair  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee Involved. 

Rule  12.  Broadcasting  of  Committee  Hear- 
ings.—(a)  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  clause  to 
provide  a  means,  in  conformity  with  accept- 
able standards  of  dignity,  propriety,  and  de- 
corum, by  which  Committee  hearings,  or 
Committee  meetings,  which  are  open  to  the 
public  may  be  covered,  by  television  broad- 
cast, radio  broadcast,  and  still  photography, 
or  by  any  of  such  methods  of  coverage— 

(1)  for  the  education,  enlightenment,  and 
information  of  the  general  public,  on  the 
l>asis  of  accurate  and  Impartial  news  cover- 
age, regarding  the  operations,  procedures, 
and  practices  of  the  House  as  a  legislative 
and  representative  body  and  regarding  the 
measures,  public  issues,  and  other  matters 
before  the  House  and  its  Committees,  the 
consideration  thereof,  and  the  action  taken 
thereon;  and 

(2)  for  the  development  of  the  perspective 
and  understanding  of  the  general  public 
with  respect  to  the  role  and  function  of  the 
House  under  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  as  an  organ  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

(b)  In  addition,  it  is  the  intent  of  this 
clause  that  radio  and  television  tapes  and 
television  film  of  any  coverage  under  this 
clause  shall  not  be  used,  or  made  available 
for  use,  as  partisan  political  campaign  mate- 
rial to  promote  or  oppose  the  candidacy  of 
any  person  for  elective  public  office. 

(c)  It  is.  further,  the  intent  of  this  clause 
that  the  general  conduct  of  each  meeting 
(whether  of  a  hearing  or  otherwise)  covered, 
under  authority  of  this  clause,  by  television 
broadcast,  radio  broadcast,  and  still  photog- 
raphy, or  by  any  of  such  methods  of  cover- 
age, and  the  personal  behavior  of  the  Com- 
mittee members  and  staff,  other  Govern- 
ment officials  and  persoiuiel,  witnesses,  tele- 
vision, radio  and  press  media  persoimel,  and 
the  general  public  at  the  hearing  or  other 
meeting  shall  be  in  strict  conformity  with 
and  observance  of  the  acceptable  standards 
of  dignity,  propriety,  courtesy,  and  decorum 
traditionally  observed  by  the  House  in  its 
operations  and  shall  not  be  such  as  to— 

(1)  distort  the  objectives  and  purposes  of 
the  hearing  or  other  meeting  or  the  activi- 
ties of  Committee  members  in  connection 
with  that  hearing  or  meeting  or  in  connec- 
tion with  the  general  work  of  the  Commit- 
tee or  of  the  House;  or 

(2)  cast  discredit  or  dishonor  on  the 
House,  the  Committee,  or  any  Member  or 
bring  the  House,  the  Committee,  or  any 
Member  into  disrepute. 

(d)  The  coverage  of  Committee  hearings 
and  meetings  by  television  broadcast,  radio 
broadcast,  or  still  photography  is  a  privilege 
made  available  by  the  House  and  shall  be 
permitted  and  conducted  only  in  strict  con- 
formity with  the  purposes,  provisions,  and 
requirements  of  this  clause.  No  recordhig  of 
Committee  or  Subcommittee  proceedings 
shall  be  permitted  except  as  authorized  pur- 
suant to  then  rules: 

(1)  Accredited  press  must  obtain  advance 
clearance  for  coverage  of  committee  meet- 
ings from  the  appropriate  gallery. 

(2)  Unaccredited  press  will  be  permitted  to 
cover  meetings  only— 


(a)  After  presentation  of  borui  fide  press 
credentials  to  the  Director  of  Public  Affairs 
of  the  Committee,  and 

(b)  Approval  of  such  coverage  by  the  Com- 
mittee, or  Subcommittee,  at  the  request  of 
the  Chair. 

(3)  All  other  media  seeking  to  record  all  or 
any  part  of  any  Committee  or  Subcommit- 
tee meeting  by  means  of  audio  or  video  re- 
cording must — 

(a)  Agree,  in  writing,  to  comply  with  all 
House  and  Committee  Rules  pertaining  to 
recording  and  taping  of  Conunittee  and 
Subcommittee  meetings  and  hearings,  and 

(b)  Obtain  advance  clearance  of  the  Chair 
of  the  Committee  or  Subcommittee  through 
the  Director  of  Public  Affairs  of  the  Comlt- 
tee. 

(4)  When  space  limitations  prohibit  ac- 
commodation of  all  acccredlted  press,  imac- 
credited  press  and  other  media  seelelng  to 
record  part  or  all  of  any  Committee  or  Sub- 
committee meeting  or  hearings,  space  will 
be  allotted  first  to  accredited  press,  then,  if 
space  permits,  to  the  unaccredited  press  and 
other  media. 

(e)  Whenever  any  hearing  or  meeting  con- 
ducted by  any  Conunittee  of  the  House  is 
open  to  the  public,  that  Committee  may 
permit,  by  majority  vote  of  the  Committee, 
that  hearing  or  meeting  to  be  covered,  in 
whole  or  in  part,  by  television  broadcast, 
radio  broadcast,  and  still  photography,  or 
by  any  of  such  methods  of  coverage,  but 
only  under  such  written  rules  as  the  Com- 
mittee may  adopt  in  accordance  with  the 
purposes,  provisions,  and  requirements  of 
this  clause. 

(f)  The  following  rules  shall  apply  to  the 
Committee  and  its  Subcommittees: 

(1)  If  the  televison  or  radio  coverage  of 
the  hearing  or  meeting  is  to  be  presented  to 
the  public  as  live  coverage,  that  coverage 
shall  be  conducted  and  presented  without 
commercial  sponsorship. 

(2)  No  witness  served  with  a  subperta  by 
the  Committee  shall  be  required  against  his 
or  her  will  to  be  photographed  at  any  hear- 
ing or  to  give  evidence  or  testimony  while 
the  broadcasting  of  that  hearing,  by  radio 
or  television,  is  being  conducted.  At  the  re- 
quest of  any  such  witness  who  does  not  wish 
to  be  subjected  to  radio,  television,  or  still 
photography  coverage,  aU  lenses  shall  be 
covered  sund  all  microphones  used  for  cover- 
age turned  off. 

(3)  Not  more  than  four  television  cameras, 
operating  from  fixed  positions,  shall  be  per- 
mitted in  a  hearing  or  meeting  room.  The 
allocation  among  the  television  media  of  the 
positions  of  the  number  of  television  cam- 
eras permitted  in  a  hearing  or  meeting  rcwm 
shall  be  in  accordance  with  fair  and  equita- 
ble procedures  devised  by  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Radio  and  Television  Cor- 
respondents' Galleries. 

(4)  Television  cameras  shall  be  placed  so 
as  not  to  obstruct  in  any  way  the  space  be- 
tween any  witness  giving  evidence  or  testi- 
mony and  any  Member  of  the  Committee  or 
the  visibility  of  that  witness  and  that 
Member  to  each  other. 

(5)  Television  cameras  shall  not  be  placed 
on  the  Committee  rostrum  or  in  positions 
which  obstruct  utmecessarily  the  coverage 
of  the  hearing  or  meeting  by  the  other 
media. 

(6)  Equipment  necessary  for  coverage  by 
the  television  and  radio  media  shall  not  be 
installed  in,  or  removed  from,  the  hearing 
or  meeting  room  while  the  Committee  is  in 
session. 

(7)  Floodlights,  spotlights,  strobelights. 
and  flashguns  shall  not  be  used  in  providing 


any  method  of  coverage  of  the  hearing  or 
meeting,  except  that  the  television  media 
may  install  additional  lighting  in  the  hear- 
ing or  meeting  room,  without  cost  to  the 
Government,  in  order  to  raise  the  ambient 
lighting  level  in  the  hearing  or  meeting 
room  to  the  lowest  level  necessary  to  pro- 
vide adequate  television  coverage  of  the 
hearing  or  meeting  at  the  then  currmt  state 
of  the  art  of  television  coverage. 

(8)  Not  more  than  five  press  photogra- 
phers shall  be  permitted  to  cover  a  hearing 
or  meeting  by  still  photography.  In  the  se- 
lection of  these  photographers,  preference 
shall  be  given  to  photographers  from  Asso- 
ciated Press  Photos  and  United  Pren  Inter- 
national Newspictures.  If  request  Is  made  by 
more  than  five  of  the  media  for  coverage  of 
the  hearing  or  meeting  by  still  photogra- 
phy, that  coverage  shall  be  made  on  the 
basis  of  a  fair  and  equitable  pool  arrange- 
ment devised  by  the  Standing  Comndttee  of 
Press  Photographers. 

(9)  Photographers  shall  not  position 
themselves,  at  any  time  during  the  course  of 
the  hearing  or  meeting,  on  the  Committee 
rostrum  or  between  the  witness  stand  and 
the  Members  of  the  Committee. 

(10)  Photographers  shall  not  place  them- 
selves in  (Kssitions  which  ol>struct  unneces- 
sarily the  coverage  of  the  hearing  by  the 
other  media. 

(11)  Persoimel  providing  coverage  by  the 
television  and  radio  media  shall  be  then  cur- 
rently accredited  to  the  Radio  and  Televi- 
sion Correspondents'  Galleries. 

(12)  Persoiuiel  providing  coverage  by  still 
photography  shall  l>e  then  currently  accred- 
ited to  the  Press  Photographers'  Gallery. 

(13)  Personnel  providing  coverage  by  the 
television  and  radio  media  and  by  still  pho- 
tography shall  conduct  themselves  and 
their  coverage  activities  in  an  orderly  and 
unobtrusive  manner. 

Rule  13.  Committee  Staffs.— (a)  Pursuant 
to  Rule  XI,  Clause  6,  of  the  Rules  of  the 
House,  the  permanent  staff  of  the  Commit- 
tee shall  consist  of  not  more  than  30  staff 
members  who  shall  be  selected  on  the  basis 
of  fitness  to  perform  the  duties  of  their  re- 
spective positions  as  follows: 

three  shall  be  chosen  by  the  Committee 
from  nominations  approved  by  a  majority  of 
the  Members  of  the  Minority  party  of  the 
Committee; 

one  shall  be  chosen  by  the  Committee 
from  nominations  submitted  by  the  Chair  of 
each  of  the  standing  Subcommittees  of  the 
Committee; 

one  shall  be  chosen  by  the  Committee 
from  nominations  submitted  by  the  ranking 
Minority  party  Member  of  each  standing 
Subcommittee  of  the  Committee;  and 

the  balance  of  any  unfilled  positions  shall 
be  chosen  by  the  Committee  from  nomina- 
tions approved  by  a  majority  of  the  Mem- 
l)ers  of  the  Majority  party  Members  of  the 
Committee; 

The  staff  members  selected  by  the  BCaJorfty 
party  shall  be  assigned  such  legislative, 
oversight,  and  administrative  duties  and  re- 
sponsibilities as  the  Chair  of  the  Committee 
may  prescribe  and  shall  assist  Committee 
Members  in  connection  with  matters  related 
to  Committee  business.  E^h  staff  member 
nominated  by  a  Subcommittee  Chah-  shall 
be  under  the  general  supervision  and  direc- 
tion of  that  Subcommittee  Chair.  The  staff 
members  selected  by  the  Minority  party 
shall  be  under  the  general  supervision  and 
direction  of  the  Minority  party  Members  of 
the  Committee  who  may  delegate  such  au- 
thority as  they  determine  appropriate. 
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(b)  A  Sabeoiiiinlttee  Chair  ■haU  be  entl- 
ttad  to  niect  and  rtwrignatf  addiUoniJ  staff 
BMBsban,  anbfact  to  the  aiiiiroval  of  a  ma- 
Jorltj  of  the  Majority  party  If  embers  of  the 
Oammlttoe.  to  aariat  the  Subcommittee  in 
earryinc  out  its  legjalatlve.  Investigative  and 
imiiilllil  respotnlbflltles.  The  Minority 
■haU  be  aooonlad  fair  and  equitable  oonsid- 
efatlon  with  respect  to  the  appointment  of 
aiirtttlnnal  staff,  but  Minority  staffing  shaU 
fi^tlnvt  to  be  approximately  one-third  Mi- 
nority representation  on  the  Committee. 
Such  staff  members  shall  be  assigned  such 
duties  pertaining  to  Subcommittee  business 
as  the  Subcommittee  Chair  or  the  Minority, 
respectively,  deem  advisable  and  shall  be 
compensated  at  a  salary  commensurate  with 
the  responsibilities  prescribed  by  such  Sub- 
committee Chair  or  by  the  Minority. 

<c)  Notwithstanding  paragraphs  (a)  and 
(b)  of  this  rule,  the  Committee  may  employ 
such  additional  noivartlsan  staff  as  it 
deems  necessary  to  conduct  the  administra- 
tive and  clerical  functions  of  the  Commit- 
tee. Sudi  ttaSt  shall  be  in  addition  to  any 
staff  designated  exclusively  for  the  Majority 
or  Minwlty  party  and  shall  be  appointed 
only  with  the  approval  of  a  majority  of  the 
Members  of  the  Majority  party  and  with 
the  approval  of  a  maJ<Mlty  of  the  Members 
of  the  Minority  party.  The  Chair  of  the 
Committee  shall  establish  and  assign  the 
duties  and  responsibilities  of  such  members 
of  the  staff  and  they  shall  be  compensated 
at  a  salary  commensurate  with  the  responsi- 
bUltieB  prescribed. 

(d)  In  the  event  that  staff  is  not  otherwise 
available  pursuant  to  paragraphs  (a)  and  (b) 
of  this  rule,  firom  the  funds  provided  for  the 
appointment  of  Committee  staff  pursuant 
to  any  primary  and  additional  expense  reso- 
lution: 

(1)  The  Chair  of  each  standing  Subcom- 
mittee is  authorised  to  appoint  at  least  one 
staff  member  who  shall  serve  at  the  pleas- 
ure of  the  Subcommittee  Chair. 

(3)  The  ranking  Minority  party  Member 
of  each  itanrilng  Subcommittee  is  author- 
lied  to  appoint  one  staff  person  who  shall 
serve  at  the  pleasure  of  the  ranking  Minori- 
ty party  Member. 

(3)  The  staff  monbers  appointed  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  subparagraphs  (a)  and 
(b)  ahaO  be  compensated  at  a  rate  deter- 
mined by  the  Subcommittee  Chair  pursuant 
to  Rule  XI.  Clause  5(d)  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

(4)  The  staff  positions  made  available  to 
the  Sutioommlttee  Chair  and  ranking  Mi- 
nority party  Members  pursuant  to  subpara- 
graphs (1)  and  (2)  of  this  paragraph  shall  be 
made  available  from  the  staff  positions  pro- 
vided under  Rule  XI,  Clause  6  unless  such 
staff  positions  are  made  available  pursuant 
to  a  primary  or  additional  expense  resolu- 
tion. 

(e)  All  staff  selected  pursuant  to  this  rule 
•hall  be  approved  by  the  Committee  and 
shall  not  be  assigned  any  duties  other  than 
tlMse  pertaining  to  the  business  of  the  Com- 
mittee and  its  Subcommittees.  The  staff  of 
a  subcommittee  shaO  be  under  the  genera] 
supervision  and  direction  of  the  Chair  of 
that  Subcmnmlttee.  The  staff  assigned  to 
the  Minority  shall  be  under  the  general  su- 
perviskn  and  direction  of  the  Minority 
party  Members  of  the  Committee  who  may 
dtiegate  such  authority  as  they  determine 
appropriate.  The  staff  of  the  Committee  not 
assigned  to  a  Subcommittee  or  to  the  Mi- 
nority shall  be  under  the  general  supervi- 
sion and  direction  of  the  Chair  of  the  Com- 
mittee, who  shall  establish  and  assign  the 
duties  and   responsibilities   of  such   staff 


members  and  delegate  authority  as  deter- 
mined appropriate. 

B.  StraCOMMTTTKES:  JURISDICTION, 
COMPOSITION,  AND  POWXRS 

Rule  14.  Subcommittees  Rules.— The 
Rules  of  the  Committee,  where  applicable, 
shall  be  the  Rules  of  its  Subcommittees. 

Rule  IS.  Reference  of  Legislation.— (a) 
Exc9t  for  bills,  resolutions,  or  matters  in- 
volvfeig  Indians  and  Indian  Tribes  and  the 
Commonwealths  and  Territories  of  the 
United  States  which  shall  be  retained  for 
consideration  by  the  Committee  unless  re- 
ferred by  the  Chair  to  an  appropriate  stand- 
ing, select,  or  special  Subcommittee,  every 
bill,  resolution,  or  other  matter  referred  to 
the  Committee  shall  be  referred  to  subcom- 
mittee within  2  weeks  from  the  date  of  its 
referral  to  the  Committee  unless  the  Chair, 
with  the  approval  of  a  majority  of  the  Ma- 
jority Members  of  the  Committee,  orders 
that  it  be  retained  for  consideration  by  the 
Committee  or  that  it  be  referred  to  a  select 
or  special  Subcommittee. 

(b>  A  bill,  resolution,  or  other  matter  re- 
ferred by  the  Chair  to  a  Subcommittee  may 
be  recalled  therefrom  by  him  or  her  with 
the  Approval  of  a  majority  of  the  Members 
of  ttie  Committee  for  the  Committee's 
direot  consideration  or  for  referral  to  an- 
other Subcommittee.  The  Chair  shall  so 
inform  the  Members  of  this  recommenda- 
tion, in  writing,  and  such  recommendation 
shall  be  effective  within  1  week  if  approved 
by  a  majority  of  the  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee. 

(c)  A  biU,  resolution,  or  other  matter  re- 
ferred by  the  Committee  to  a  Subcommittee 
may  be  recalled  from  such  Subcommittee  at 
any  time  by  majority  vote  of  a  quorum  of 
the  Committee  for  its  direct  consideration 
or  for  reference  to  another  Subcommittee. 

Ride  16.  Subcommittees.— There  shall  be 
the  following  six  standing  Subcommittees  of 
the  Committee:  Subcommittee  on  Energy 
and  the  Environment;  Subcommittee  on 
Water  and  Power  Resources;  Subcommittee 
on  Mining  and  Natural  Resources;  Subcom- 
mittee on  National  Parks  and  Public  Lands; 
and  Subcommittee  on  Insular  and  Interna- 
tional Affairs;  and  Subcommittee  on  Gener- 
al Oversight  and  Investigations.  Additional 
standing  Subcommittees  may  be  created  by 
resolution  of  the  Committee. 

Rule  17.  Jurisdiction  of  Subcommittees.— 
(a)  The  Jurisdiction,  including  legislative,  in- 
vestigative, and  oversight  responsibUities,  of 
the  six  standing  Subcommittees  shall,  sub- 
ject to  alteration  as  other  Subcommittees 
are  created,  be  as  follows: 

Subcommittee  on  Energy  and  the 
Environment 

(a)  Recommendations  with  respect  to  laws 
and  programs  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Coovnittee  made  by  the  Council  on  Envi- 
ronmental Quality  in  its  annual  Environ- 
mental Quality  Report  to  the  Congress. 

(b)  Selected  matters  and  proposals,  as  re- 
ferred by  the  Chairman,  involving  the  envi- 
ronmental impacts  of  Impacts  of  any  laws  or 
programs  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Com- 
mittee. 

(c)  Regulation  of  the  domestic  nuclear 
energy  industry.  Including  regulation  of  re- 
search and  development  of  reactors  and  nu- 
clear regulatory  research  and  special  over- 
sight functions  with  respect  to  nonnulitary 
nuclear  energy  and  research  and  develop- 
ment. Including  the  disposal  of  nuclear 
waste. 

(d)  Petroleum  conservation  on  the  public 
and  other  Federal  lands,  and  conservation 
of  the  uranliun  supply  in  the  United  States. 


(e)  Leglllatlon  concerning  the  transporta- 
tion of  natural  gas  from  or  within  Alaska  or 
concerning  the  disposition  of  oil  transported 
by  the  traOs-Alaska  oil  pipeline. 

(f )  Foregtry  and  forest  management  issues 
in  Alaska. 

Subcommittee  on  Water  and  Power 
Resources 

(a)  All  measures  or  matters  pertaining  to 
irrigation  and  reclamation  projects  and 
other  water  resources  development  pro- 
grams, Indluding  policies  and  procedures  re- 
lating thereto. 

(b)  Compacts  relating  to  the  use  and  ap- 
portionmait  of  interstate  waters. 

(c)  Waller  rights,  including  Federal  re- 
served water  rights  on  public  lands,  and 
water  related  programs  of  the  Geological 
Survey. 

(d)  Saline  water  research  and  develop- 
ment program  and  water  resources  research 
program. 

(e)  Water  resources  planning  conducted 
pursuant  to  the  Water  Resources  Planning 
Act. 

(f)  Programs  involving  major  interbasin 
movement  of  water  or  power. 

(g)  Measures  and  matters  relating  to 
public  lands  in  Alaska,  except  those  within 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Energy  and  the  Environment  and  National 
Parks  and  Public  Lands. 

Subcommittee  on  Mining  and  Natural 
I  Resources 

(a)  Mining  interests  generally,  including 
deep  seabed  mining  and  matters  involving 
the  Law  of  the  Sea  Treaty. 

(b)  Mineral  resources  of  the  public  lands, 
except  matters  involving  the  Outer  Conti- 
nental Shelf. 

(c)  Mineral  land  laws,  and  claims  and  en- 
tries thereunder. 

(d)  Geological  survey,  except  water  relat- 
ed programs. 

(e)  Mining  schools  and  experimental  sta- 
tions. 

(f )  Proposed  long-range  domestic  minerals 
programs,  including  availability  of  domestic 
minerals  to  fulfill  all  domestic  require- 
ments. 

(g)  All  measures  and  matters  affecting 
geothermal  resources. 

(h)  Spetial  oversight  functions  related  to 
the  collection  of  fees,  operation  and  use  of 
funds  under  the  Abandoned  Mine  Reclama- 
tion Fund,  and  cooperative  programs  with 
State  and  Federal  agencies  authorized  by 
Title  IV  of  the  Surface  Mining  Control  and 
Reclamation  Act  of  1977. 

Subcommtttee  on  National  Parks  and  Public 
Lands 

(a)  Measures  and  matters  related  to  the 
National  Park  System  and  all  of  its  units. 

(b)  National  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers 
System;  National  Trails  System;  national 
recreation  areas:  and  other  national  imlts 
establishcKl  for  protection,  conservation, 
preservation,  or  recreational  development 
administered  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interi- 
or or  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and  such 
military  parks,  battlefields,  national  ceme- 
teries, and  parks  as  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior may  administer  within  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

(c)  National  outdoor  recreation  plans,  pro- 
grams, and  administration,  including  the 
Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund  and  the 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  Development  Corpo- 
ration. 

(d)  Preservation  of  prehistoric  ruins  and 
objects  ol  interest  on  the  public  domain  and 
other  historic  preservation  programs  and  ac- 


tivities, including  programs  for  internation- 
al cooperation  in  the  field  of  historic  preser- 
vation. 

<e)  Except  for  public  lands  in  Alaska, 
public  lands,  generally,  including  measures 
or  matters  related  to  entry,  easements, 
withdrawals,  and  grazing. 

(f)  Forfeiture  of  land  grants  and  alien 
ownership,  including  alien  ownership  of 
mineral  lands. 

(g)  Forest  reserves,  including  management 
thereof,  created  from  the  public  domain, 
except  In  Alaska. 

(h)  Elxcept  for  Alaska,  National  Wilder- 
ness Preservation  System,  generally,  and  all 
matters  relating  to  wilderness  in  the  nation- 
al park  system. 

Subcommittee  on  Insular  and  International 
Affairs 

(a)  Except  for  matters  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  other  Subcommittees,  all  measures 
or  matters  involving  the  insular  areas  of  the 
United  States. 

(b)  All  measures  or  matters  involving  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands,  the 
Freely  Associated  States  and  Antarctica. 

(c)  Cooperative  efforts  to  encourage,  en- 
hance and  improve  international  programs 
for  the  protection  of  the  environment  and 
the  conservation  of  natural  resources  within 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Committee. 

Subcommittee  on  General  Oversight  and 
Investigations 

(a)  General  and  continuing  oversight  and 
investigative  authority  over  activities,  poli- 
cies and  programs  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Committee  as  may  be  referred  to  the 
Suljcommlttee  by  the  Chair  of  the  Full 
Committee,  after  consultation  with  the 
chair  of  the  principal  standing  legislative 
Subcommittee  involved. 

(b)  Such  remedial  legislation  resulting 
from  the  findings  or  recommendations  of 
the  Subcommittee  as  may  be  referred  to  the 
Sut)conunittee  by  the  Chair  of  the  Pull 
Committee,  after  consultation  with  the 
Chair  of  the  principal  legislative  Subcom- 
mittee involved. 

(d)(1)  In  order  to  enable  the  Committee  to 
carry  out  its  responsibilities  under  Rule  X, 
Clause  2  of  the  Rules  of  the  House,  each 
Subcommittee  shall  review  and  study,  on  a 
continuing  basis,  the  application,  adminis- 
tration, execution,  and  effectiveness  of 
those  laws,  or  parts  of  laws,  the  subject 
matter  of  which  is  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
that  Subcommittee,  and  the  organization 
and  operation  of  the  Federal  agencies  and 
entities  having  responsibilities  in  or  for  the 
administration  and  execution  thereof,  in 
order  to  determine  whether  such  laws  and 
the  programs  thereunder  are  being  imple- 
mented and  carried  out  in  accordance  with 
the  intent  of  the  Congress  and  whether 
such  programs  should  be  continued,  cur- 
tailed, or  eliminated.  In  addition,  each  such 
Subcommittee  shall  review  and  study  any 
conditions  or  circumstances  which  may  indi- 
cate the  necessity  or  desirability  of  enacting 
new  or  additional  legislation  within  the  ju- 
risdiction of  that  Subcommittee  (whether  or 
not  any  bill  or  resolution  has  been  intro- 
duced with  respect  thereto),  and  shall  on  a 
continuing  basis  undertake  future  research 
and  forecasting  on  matters  within  the  juris- 
diction of  that  Subcommittee. 

(2)  Pursuant  to  Rule  X,  Clause  2,  of  the 
Rules  of  the  House,  the  Chair  of  the  Com- 
mittee and  the  Chair  of  the  Subcommittee 
having  Jurisdiction  over  the  matter  involved 
or  their  respective  designees,  shall  meet 
with  representatives  of  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations  to  discuss  and  to 


assist  in  coordinating  oversight  plans  of 
their  respective  Committees. 

Rule  18.  Party  Ratios.— The  Chair  shall 
negotiate  with  the  Minority  with  respect  to 
the  size  of  each  Subcommittee,  with  due 
regard  for  the  preference  of  Members  for 
Subcommittee  assignments,  except  that 
party  representation  on  each  Subcommittee 
shall  be  no  less  favorable  to  the  Majority 
party  than  the  ratio  for  the  Committee. 

The  Chair,  If  approved  by  a  majority  of 
the  Members  of  the  Majority  party,  and  the 
Ranking  Minority  Member,  If  approved  by  a 
majority  of  the  Members  of  the  Minority 
party,  may  serve  as  Members  of  each  Sub- 
committee. 

The  size  and  party  representation  for 
each  Subcommittee  during  the  100th  Con- 
gress shall  be  as  follows: 


SubcsnuntlKS ' 


TotJI       Miionty     Mcionty 
meinlm     pvlir'      paly' 


Encrer  aid  ttc  Emronmnt 21  13  I 

WDb  ml  f>m>s  Resources 23  14  9 

Mni(  aid  Nitml  Resoiitts  ■ .__ 

Nitnial  Pate  ad  PiMc  LMds »  It  10 

Insula  aid  Intenutionil  Aflots 9  6  3 

General  OnereitM  aid  liMstifilieas "  - _ _ 

'  T)K  Q»  aid  raikiiig  rranonty  mentet  of  Die  lull  cammnee  sene  c  ei 
onca  menbers  of  aE  subconnnees.  Iwl  at  votnt  mentien  only  on  He 
sitamfflinees  m  wIikIi  ttiey  ae  issned  pwaum  to  nile  18 

'  The  Delecites  from  tlie  Vmi  HaKb.  taieraan  Sana,  aid  Guan  aid 
tic  ResidenI  Commissionei  fian  Puerto  Rico  do  not  aunt  for  purposes  of  the 
ritn  beliMen  the  miionly  aid  innonty  pates 

'  Wavers  pending  il  Democritic  caiois 

Rule  19.  Special  or  Select  Subcommit- 
tee.—The  Chair  is  authorized,  after  consul- 
tation with  the  Ranking  Minority  Member 
of  the  Committee,  to  appoint  such  special  or 
select  Subcommittees  as  he  deems  advisable 
for  carrying  out  the  responsibilities  and 
functions  of  the  Committee.  Party  represen- 
tation on  each  such  Subcommittee  shall  be 
in  the  same  proportion  as  that  on  the  Com- 
mittee. 

Rule  20.  Powers  and  Duties  of  Subcommit- 
tees.— Each  Subcommittee  is  authorized  to 
meet,  hold  hearings,  receive  evidence,  and 
report  to  the  Committee  on  all  matters  re- 
ferred to  it.  The  Chair  of  each  Subcommit- 
tee shall  set  dates  for  hearings  and  meetings 
of  their  respective  Subcommittees  after  con- 
sultation with  the  Chair  of  the  Full  Com- 
mittee and  of  other  Subcommittees  with  a 
view  toward  avoiding  simultaneous  schedul- 
ing of  Committee  and  Subcommittee  meet- 
ings or  hearings  wherever  possible. 

Rule  21.  Travel.— (a)  Subcommittee  hear- 
ings outside  of  Washington,  D.C.,  and  travel 
by  Members  and  staff  shall  be  subject  to  ap- 
proval by  the  Chair  of  the  Committee  pur- 
suant to  regulations  promulgated  by  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration.  Each 
Subcommittee  Chair  may.  for  the  purposes 
of  field  trips  or  hearings  outside  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  assign  any  Members  of 
the  Committee  to  that  Subcommittee. 

(b)  Staff  members  assigned  to  any  Sub- 
committee may  travel  in  connection  with 
their  respective  duties  only  with  the  approv- 
al of  the  appropriate  Subcommittee  Chair 
and  with  the  approval  of  the  Chair  of  the 
Committee.  Prior  to  submitting  such  travel 
requests  to  the  appropriate  Subcommittee 
Chair,  all  Minority  staff  travel  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  such  approval  as  the  Minority  Mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  deem  appropriate. 
All  such  travel  shall  be  subject  to  the  regu- 
lations promulgated  by  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration. 

Rule  22.  Subcommittee  Chair.— <a)  The 
Majority  Members  of  the  Committee  shall 
have  the  right,  in  order  of  FuU  Committee 
seniority,  to  bid  for  Standing  Subcommittee 
Chairs.  Any  such  bid  shall  be  subject  to  ap- 


proval by  a  majority  of  the  Majority  Mem- 
bers of  the  Committee.  The  Minority  aball 
select  a  counterpart  to  the  Subcammlttee 
Chair  for  each  of  the  Subcommittees.  The 
Chair  of  select  and  special  Subcommittees 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  Chair  of  the  Com- 
mittee, subject  to  approval  by  a  majority  of 
the  Majority  Members  of  the  Conunlttee 
except  that  no  Subcommittee  Chair  shaU  be 
Chair  of  another  legislative  Subcommittee 
of  the  House. 

(b)  Members  chosen  to  Chair  a  Subcom- 
mittee shall  retain  a  ranking  position  on  not 
more  than  one  other  retained  Subcommit- 
tee. Any  Subcommittee  Chair  serving  on 
more  than  two  Subcommittees  shall  be  as- 
signed positions  on  additional  Subcommit- 
tees only  after  all  other  Members  are  as- 
signed to  Subcommittees  and  their  ranking 
established  on  such  Subcommittee,  then  the 
Subcommittee  Chair  may  serve  in  the  order 
of  their  ranking  on  the  Committee. 

Rule  23.  Duties  of  Chair  Upon  Favorable 
Action  by  Committee.— Whenever  the  Com- 
mittee authorizes  the  favorable  reporting  of 
a  bill  or  resolution  from  the  Committee,  the 
Chair  shall  report  the  same  or  designate 
some  Member  of  the  Committee  to  report 
the  same  to  the  House  and  shall  use  or 
cause  to  be  used  all  parliamentary  methods 
to  secure  passage  thereof,  without  such  ad- 
ditional authority  being  set  forth  particular- 
ly in  the  motion  to  report  each  individual 
bill  or  resolution.  Without  limiting  the  gen- 
erality of  the  foregoing,  the  authority  con- 
tained herein  extends  in  ^propriate  cases 
to  moving  in  accordance  with  Rule  XXTV, 
Clause  5,  of  the  said  rules  that  the  House  go 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union  to  consider  the  bill 
or  resolution;  and  to  moving  in  accordance 
with  Rule  XXIV,  Clause  2.  of  said  rules  for 
the  disposition  of  a  Senate  bill  or  resolution 
that  Is  substantially  the  same  as  the  House 
bill  or  resolution  as  reported. 

Rule  24.  Committee  Budget  and  Ex- 
penses.—(a)  Each  Subcommittee  Chair  and 
the  ranking  Minority  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee shall  submit  to  the  Chair  a  budget 
for  each  session  of  the  Congress  covering 
the  funding  required  for  staff,  travel,  and 
miscellaneous  expenses.  The  Chair  shall 
prepare  a  consolidated  budget  for  each  ses- 
sion of  Congress  which  shall  include 
amounts  required  for  all  activities  and  pro- 
grams of  the  Committee  and  the  Subcom- 
mittees, except  those  Committee  expenses 
to  be  paid  from  appropriations  provided  for 
by  statute. 

(b)  Upon  approval  by  the  Committee  of 
each  such  budget,  the  Chair,  acting  pursu- 
ant to  Rule  XI.  Clause  5,  of  the  Rules  of  the 
House,  shall  prepare  and  introduce  in  the 
House  a  supporting  expense  resolution,  and 
take  all  action  necessary  to  bring  about  Its 
approval  by  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration and  by  the  House. 

(c)  The  Chair  shall  report  to  the  Commit- 
tee any  amendments  to  each  exjiense  resolu- 
tion and  any  changes  in  the  budget  necessi- 
tated thereby. 

(d)  Authorization  for  the  pajrment  of  addi- 
tional or  unforeseen  Committee  and  the 
Subcommittee's  expenses  may  be  procured 
by  one  or  more  additional  expense  resolu- 
tions processed  in  the  same  manner  as  set 
out  herein. 

(e)  Committee  members  shall  be  advised 
of  the  availability  of  each  monthly  report, 
prepared  by  the  Chair  for  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  which  shows  ex- 
penditures made  during  the  reporting 
period  and  cumulative  for  the  year,  antici- 
pated expenditures  for  the  projected  Com- 
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mlttee  program,  and  detailed  information 
aotnv«L 


Mr.  Hamilton. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Florida 


635.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Defense 
in  three  in-    Security  Assistance  Agency,  transmitting  a 
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mlttee  pracnum.  and  detailed  infomutUon 
ODtnvcL 

Rule  25.  Reoommendation  of  Conferees.— 
Whenever  In  the  legtelatlve  process  It  be- 
camM  neoeaary  to  ai>point  conferees.  Ma- 
jority llembers  shall  be  recommended  to 
the  Speaker  as  conferees  as  determined  by 
the  ICaJorlty.  and  Minority  Members  shaU 
be  reoommended  to  the  Speaker  as  confer- 
ees as  detomlned  by  the  Minority.  Recom- 
mended party  representation  shall  be  in  the 
same  proportion  as  that  in  the  Committee. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  iinanimoiu  consent,  permission 
to  mddresB  the  House,  following  the 
legislAtive  progmn  and  any  special 
(mien  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Hastert)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous materiaL) 

Mr.  Rhodks.  for  10  minutes,  on  Feb- 
ruary 23. 

Mrs.  BDrrucT.  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  BuKTOH  of  Indiana,  for  60  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  Kasich.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  WoLP)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remaito  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

BCr.  DiMOKLL,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

(The  foUowbig  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Campbsix)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  BovcHXR,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  GucxMAH.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  LaFalcs.  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  ViscLOSKT,  for  60  minutes,  on 
February  25. 

Mrs.  Couxifs.  for  60  minutes,  on 
March  4  and  BCarch  5. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remarks  was 
granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Hastert)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter) 

Mr.  CODRTBL 

Mr.  McKimiXT. 

Mr.  DOBHAM  of  California. 

Mr.  BaooMriKLD  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  LowiRT  of  California. 

Mr.  PiXRi. 

Mr.  Madigam. 

Mr.  Daub. 

Mr.  Taukx. 

Mr.  IfRT. 

Mr.  HAmixRSCHifiDT. 

Mr.  BocHLBn. 

Mr.  Rboula. 

Mr.  Michel. 

Mr8.BEinLET. 

Mr.  Oraoisoit  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Thomas  of  California. 

Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey. 

(The  foUowing  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Campbell)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  OuARim  in  two  instances. 


Mr.  Hamilton. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Florida  in  three  in- 
stances. 
Mr.  Herman  in  two  Instances. 
Mr.  Lancaster. 
Mr.  CoELHO. 
Mr.  Markxy. 
Mr.  SwnT. 

Mr.  MURTHA. 

Mr.  Traticant. 
Mr.  Akaka. 
Mr.  Leland. 


February  19,  1987 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Madam 
Speaker,  I  move  that  the  House  do 
now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agxeed  to;  accord- 
ingly (&t  2  o'clock  and  6  minutes  p.m.) 
under  its  previous  order,  the  House  ad- 
journed until  Monday,  February  23, 
1987,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  nile  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

62B.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gener- 
al of  the  United  States,  transmitting  infor- 
mation concerning  the  President's  second 
spedal  message  for  fiscal  year  1987,  pursu- 
ant to  2  n.S.C.  685  (H.  Doc.  No.  100-34):  to 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed. 

630.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  notification  of  the  de- 
termination that  the  AH-64  Program  has 
exceeded  the  fiscal  year  1987  current  pro- 
curanent  unit  cost  baseline  by  more  than  15 
peroent,  pursuant  to  10  U.S.C. 
2431<bH3)(A):  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

631.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  competitive  impact  of  railroad 
contract  rates  on  agricultural  shippers,  pur- 
suant to  Public  Law  99-509;  to  the  Commit- 
tee On  E^nergy  and  Commerce. 

632.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State,  Liegislative  and  Intergovenunental 
Affairs,  transmitting  notification  involving 
the  amendment  of  a  manufacturing  license 
agreement  for  the  production  of  T-53  series 
gas  turbine  engines  in  Italy  to  include  addi- 
tional countries  within  the  specified  sales 
territory,  pursuant  to  22  U.S.C.  2753(dM3) 
(ABCA  sec.  3(dK3).  94  SUt.  3131;  95  SUt. 
1519);  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

633.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary, 
Legislative  and  Intergovernmental  Affairs, 
Department  of  State,  transmitting  the  semi- 
annual reports  for  the  period  April  1986— 
September  1986  listing  voluntary  contribu- 
tiooB  made  by  the  U.S.  Government  to 
intonatlonal  organizations,  pursuant  to  22 
U.S.C.  2226(bKl);  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 

694.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary, 
Legislative  and  Intergovernmental  Affairs, 
Department  of  State,  transmitting  the  sixth 
90  day  report  on  the  Ounarena  investiga- 
tion, the  investigations  of  the  disappearance 
of  (Tnlted  States  citizens  in  the  State  of  Ja- 
lisco, Mexico,  and  the  general  safety  of 
United  States  tourists  in  Mexico,  pursuant 
to  FubUc  Law  99-93,  secUon  134(c)  (99  Stat. 
421);  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 


635.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Defense 
Security  Assistance  Agency,  transmitting  a 
report  containing  the  status  of  DOD  guar- 
anty loans  as  of  September  30.  1986;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

636.  A  letter  from  the  President.  Inter- 
American  Foundation,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1969  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations for  fiscal  years  1988  and  1989 
for  the  Ipter-American  Foundation,  pursu- 
ant to  31  U.S.C.  1110;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

637.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  lYeasury  (Management),  transmit- 
ting notUlcation  of  a  proposed  new  system 
of  Federail  records  submitted  by  the  Comp- 
troller of  the  Currency,  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C. 
5S2a(o);  to  the  Committee  on  Ooveniment 
Operatioils. 

638.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator. 
Health  Care  Financing  Administration,  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Services, 
transmitting  notification  of  a  proposed  new 
Federal  records  system,  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C. 
552a(o);  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operatioils. 

639.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Administration,  Department  of  Trans- 
portation, transmitting  notification  of  a  pro- 
posed new  Federal  records  system,  pursuant 
to  5  U.SjC.  552a(o);  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

640.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal 
Mine  Safety  and  Health  Review  Commis- 
sion, traitsmlttlng  a  report  of  its  activities 
under  th«  Government  In  the  Sunshine  Act 
during  calendar  year  1986,  pursuant  to  5 
U.S.C.  55tb(J);  to  the  Committee  on  (3ovem- 
ment  Operations. 

641.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Labor, 
transmitting  a  report  of  actions  taken  to  in- 
crease competition  for  contracts  during 
fiscal  year  1986,  pursuant  to  41  U.S.C.  419; 
to  the  (Jommlttee  on  Government  Oper- 
ations. 

642.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  transmitting  cer- 
tification that  the  Federal  agencies  listed  in 
the  enclosure  have  certified  to  him  that  no 
funds  were  obligated  or  expended  in  fiscal 
year  1981  for  purposes  prohibited  by  the 
Coastal  Barrier  Resources  Act,  pursuant  to 
Public  L«w  97-348,  section  7;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Merchant  Bdarine  and  Fisheries. 

643.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  entitled  the  "Airport  and  Airway 
Enhancement  Act  of  1987";  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Piibllc  Works  and  Transportation. 

644.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
leglslati(Mi  to  authorize  appropriations  for 
the  fiscal  years  1988  and  1989  for  the  Office 
of  Commercial  Space  Transportation  of  the 
Department  of  Transportation,  pursuant  to 
31  U.S.C:;  1110;  to  the  Committee  on  Sci- 
ence, Space  and  Technology. 
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state  agricultural  experiment  stations. 
(Rept.  100-6).  Referred  to  the  House  Calen- 
dar. 


REPORTTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON 
PUBUC  BILLS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports 
of  conunittees  were  delivered  to  the 
CHerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  Calendar,  as  follows: 

lis.  DB  Xh  GARZA.  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture. HJ.  Res.  3.  Joint  resolution  to  recog- 
nize the  100th  anniversary  of  the  enactment 
of  the  HIatch  Act  of  March  2,  1887,  and  its 
role  in  establishing  our  Nation's  system  of 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXII,  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severaUy  re- 
ferred as  follows: 
By  Mr.  WYDEN: 
H.R.   1135.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954  to  prohibit  the  conver- 
sion of  certain  nuclear  facilities  from  civil- 
ian nuclear  purposes  to  military  purposes; 
Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs,  and  Energy  and  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  AKAKA  (for  himself  and  Mrs. 
Saiki): 
HJl.  1136.  A  bill  to  improve  the  health 
status  of  Native  Hawaiians,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Sdnia): 
H.R.   1137.  A  bill   to  amend  the  Native 
American  Programs  Act  of  1974  to  authorize 
the  provision  of  financial  assistance  to  agen- 
cies serving  Native  American  Pacific  Island- 
ers (including  American  Samoan  Natives): 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
H.R.  1138.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Job  Train- 
ing Partnership  Act  to  Include  American  Sa- 
moans  in  Native  American  Employment  and 
Training  Programs;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  APPLEGATE: 
H.R.  1139.  A  bill  to  deny  beneficiary  devel- 
oping country  designations  under  the  gener- 
alized system  of  preference  to  countries 
that  aid  other  countries  to  circumvent  cer- 
tain trade  obligations  to  the  United  States; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  TAUKE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Taoziu): 
H.R.  1140.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934  to  eliminate  the  compar- 
ative renewal  process  and  to  specify  public 
interest  responsibility  requirements  for  the 
renewal  of  radio  and  television  broadcast 
stations;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce. 

By    Mr.    AuCOIN    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Frznzel,  Mr.  MiNETA.  Mr.  Edwards 
of  California.  Mrs.  Johnson  of  Con- 
necticut,     Mr.      Hamilton,      Miss 
Schneider.  Mr.  Graoison,  and  Mr. 
Mica): 
H.R.  1141.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Export  Ad- 
ministration Act  of  1979  with  respect  to  the 
export  of  goods  and  technology  subject  to 
export  controls  for  national  security  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  BADHAM: 
H.R.  1142.  A  biU  to  terminate  the  effect  of 
provisions  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965 
that  require  bilingual  ballots  and  election 
materials  and  to  permit  the  States  to  deter- 
mine whether  such  ballots  and  materials  are 
necessary;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

By    Mr.    BLAGGI    (for    himself.    Mr. 
Rangel,  and  Mr.  McGrath): 
H.R.  1143.  A  bill  to  permit  the  exclusion 
from  gross  income  of  certain  work-related 
sick  pay  received  by  New  York  City  police 
officers  and  firefighters;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  BROOKS: 
HJl.  1144.  A  bill  to  provide  for  health  edu- 
cation and  training  in  States   along  the 
border    between    the    United    States    and 


Mexico;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce. 

H.R.  1145.  A  bill  to  clarify  the  application 
of  the  antitrust  laws  to  certain  agreements 
Imposing  territorial  limitations  on  the  dis- 
tribution of  trademarked  malt  beverages  for 
resale:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado: 
H.R.  1146.  A  bill  to  revise  the  provisions 
relating   to   the   1986   agricultural   disaster 
program  under  Public  Law  99-591,  the  Con- 
tinuing Appropriations  Act  for  fiscal  year 
1987;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mrs.  BYRON: 
H.R.  1147.  A  bill  to  amend  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  to  allow  withholding  of  State 
and  l(x»l  income  taxes  from  the  drill  pay  of 
members    of    the    Reserves    and    National 
Guard:  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

By    Mrs.    BYRON    (for    herself.    Mr. 
Goodling,     Mr.     Daub,     and     Mr. 
Rahall): 
H.R.  1148.  A  bill  to  amend  the  RaUroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1974  to  allow  a  worker  to 
be  employed  In  any  nonrallroad  employ- 
ment and  still  qualify  for  an  annuity,  sub- 
ject to  current  deductions  in  the  tier  one 
benefit  on  account  of  work  and  new  deduc- 
tions in  the  tier  two  benefit  if  the  employ- 
ment is  for  his  last  nonrallroad  employer;  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  CARDIN: 
H.R.   1149.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Foreign 
Sovereign  Immunities  Act  with  respect  to 
admiralty  jurisdiction:  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CARPER: 
H.R.  1150.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  tempo- 
rary sust>ension  of  duty  on  flauzlfop-p-butyl 
until  December  31,  1990;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By   Mr.    CLARKE   (for   himself.   Mr. 
Rose,  and  Mr.  Jones  of  North  Caro- 
lina): 
H.R.  1151.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  emer- 
gency assistance  made  available  to  certain 
agricultural  producers  by  Pubhc  Law  99-591 
shall  be  made  available  to  apple  producers 
for  losses  resulting  from  excessive  cold:  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  COELHO  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Synar): 
H.R.  1152.  A  bill  to  make  certain  bank- 
ruptcy amendments  relating  to  family  farm- 
ers applicable  to  cases  under  title  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  that  were  commenced 
before  November  26.  1986,  and  that  are 
either  pending  or  reviewable;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DELLUMS  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Ackerman.  Mr.  Bates.  Mr.  Bohior  of 
Michigan,  Mr.  Brown  of  California, 
Mr.  Berman,  Mr.  Clay,  Mis.  Col- 
UNs.  Mr.  CoNTE,  Mr.  Conyers.  Mr. 
Crockett,  Mr.  de  Lugo,  Mr.  Downey 
of  New  York,  Mr.  E>ymali.y,  Mr.  Ed- 
wards of  California,  Mr.  Espy,  Mr. 
Fadntroy,  Mr.  Flake,  Mr.  Pogli- 
ETTA,  Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee,  Mr. 
Frank,  Mr.  Garcia,  Mr.  Gray  of  Illi- 
nois, Mr.  HoYER,  Mr.  Hawkins,  Mr. 
Hayes  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Jacobs,  Mr. 
Kastenmeier.  Mr.  Kostmayxr,  Mr. 
Leland,  Mr.  Lowry  of  Washington, 
Mr.  Levin  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Thomas 
A.  LuKEN,  Mr.  Martinez,  Mr. 
Markey,  Mr.  MruME,  Mr.  Morrison 
of  Connecticut,  Mr.  Oberstar,  Mr. 
Owens  of  New  York,  Mr.  Rangel, 
Mr.  Rahall,  Mr.  Rodino,  Mr. 
Savage,  Mr.  Stark,  Mr.  Stokes,  Mr. 
Studds,  Mr.  Weiss,  and  Mr.  Wheat): 
HJt  1153.  A  bill  to  prohibit  investmenU 
in,  and  certain  other  activities  with  respect 


to.  South  Africa,  and  for  other  puipoMs; 
Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs, Ways  and  Means,  Banking,  Ftnance 
and  Urban  Affairs.  Public  Works  and  Trans- 
portation, Armed  Services,  and  the  Perma- 
nent Select  Committee  on  Intelligence. 

By  Mr.  DERRICK  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Ackerman,  Mr.  Alexander.  Mr.  An- 
thony, Vlx.  Applbgate,  Mr.  Bal- 
LENCER,  Mr.  Barnard,  Mr.  Bsvnx, 
Mr.  BiAGCi,  Mr.  Boland.  Mr.  Bones 
of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Boucher,  Mr. 
Clarke,  Mr.  Coble,  Mr.  Coklho,  Mr. 
Coughlin.  Mr.  Daniel,  Mr.  Dassbn, 
Mr.  Dickinson,  Mr.  Dowsy  of  Mis- 
sissippi, Mr.  Duncan,  Mr.  Flippo, 
Mr.  Florio,  Mr.  Focuetta,  Mr.  Ford 
of  Michigan,  Mr.  Frank.  Mr. 
Gaydos,  Mr.  (3ILMAN,  Mr.  Gincricr, 
Mr.  Goodling.  Mr.  Gray  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, Mr.  GuARnn,  Mr.  Hall  of 
Ohio,  Mr.  Harris,  Mr.  Hatcher,  Mr. 
Hefner.  Mr.  Hortoh,  Mr.  Hubbard, 
Mr.  Huckaby,  Mr.  Jenkins,  Mr. 
Jones  of  North  Carolina,  Mr.  Jones 
of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Lancaster,  Mr. 
Lewis  of  Georgia,  Mrs.  Lloyd,  Mr. 
Lott.  Mr.  Manton,  Mr.  McDaoe,  Mr. 
McCloskey,  Mr.  McMillan  of  North 
Carolina,  Mr.  Moakley,  Mr.  Mont- 
gomery, B^.  Mp»Tgir  Mr.  Murtha, 
Mr.  Neal,  Mr.  Nichols,  Ms.  Oakar. 
Mr.  Olin.  Mr.  Owens  of  New  York. 
Mrs.  Patterson,  Mr.  Pasrayan,  Mr. 
Price  of  North  (Carolina,  Mr.  Quil- 
LEN,  Mr.  Rangel,  VLt.  Raveneu  Mr. 
Ray,  Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Ritter,  Mr.  Rw- 
aldo,  Mr.  Rose,  Mr.  Rowland  of 
Georgia,  Mr.  Rogers.  Mr.  Shuster. 
Mr.  SisiSKY,  Mr.  Spencb,  Mr. 
Spratt,     Mr.     St     Germain.     Mr. 

STUDDS,    Mr.    SUNDQUIST,    Mr.    SwiN- 

DALL,   Mr.   Tallon,   Mr.   Thomas  of 
Georgia,  Mr.  Towns,  Mr.  Trapicant, 
Mr.   Valentine,   Mr.   Walgren.   Mr. 
Whitten,  and  Mr.  Yatron): 
H.R.  1154.  A  bill  to  remedy  Injury  to  the 
United  States  textile  and  apparel  Industries 
caused  by  increased  imports;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By   Mr.   MICHEL  (for   himself,   Mr. 
Lott.  Mr.  Lewis  of  California,  Mrs. 
Martin  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Lacomarsino, 
Mr.    Vanoer    Jagt,    Mr.    Pish,    Mr. 
Broompield,  Mr.  Lujan,  Mr.  Ixnt, 
Mr.    Frenzel,    Mr.    Gradisoh,    B&r. 
MooRHEAD.  Mr.  Archer.  Mr.  (Chan- 
dler,   Mr.    Roth,    Mr.    Nielson   of 
Utah.  Miss  Schneider.  Mr.   Oxley. 
Mr.  Coats,  Mr.  Scbaeper.  Mr.  Ire- 
land, Mr.  Jeppords,  Mr.  Wyue,  Mr. 
Madigan,  and  Mr.  Daub): 
H.R.    1155.   A  bill   entitled,   "The  Trade, 
Employment,  and  Productivity  Act  of  1987"; 
jointly,   to  the  Committees  on  Education 
and  Labor,  Ways  and  Means,  Science,  Space, 
and  Technology,  the  Judiciary,  Government 
Operations,  Energy  and  Commerce,  Public 
Works      and     Transportation,      Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries,  Banking,  Finance  and 
Urban  Affairs,  and  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  DWYER  of  New  Jersey: 
H.R.  1156.  A  bill  to  permit  citizens  of  any 
State  to  bring  a  Federal  civil  action  against 
persons  creating  a  public  nuisance  through 
the  improper  management  of  medicad  waste 
In    another   State;    to    the    Conmilttee   on 
Energy  and  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  ENGLISH: 
H.R.  1157.  A  bill  to  provide  for  an  acreage 
diversion  pilot  program  applicable  to  the 
Wheat  Pr(>gram  for  the  1987  and  1988  crops; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
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By  Mr. 


FISH  (for  himself,  Mr.  Ed- 
of  California,   Mr.   Rodino, 


H.II.  1165.  A  blU  to  implement  the  United 
States-European    Communities    Agreement 


._j  #..—  ..*«..... . 


to  revise  the  rates  of  pay  for  Federal  fire 
service  pelsonnel;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
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45    legislative    days    Congress    completes 
action  on  an  impoundment  b.'il,   and   for 

ntVisr  niimnaoK-    inint.1v    trt  t.hp  Pnmmittees 


H  J 


DiNGELL. 

Vento): 

Res.  153. 


Mr.     RiTTSt,     and     Mr. 


Joint  resolution  to  orovide 


By  Mr.  STALLINGS  (for  himaeU,  Mr. 
MacKay.  Mr.  Hknrt,  Mr.  LoNiaBN. 
Mr.  Stenhoul  and  Mr.  Mumfht): 
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By  Mr.  FISH  (for  himself.  Mr.  Ed- 
WAUM  of  CmUfomU,  Mr.  Rodimo. 
Mr.  Okibi.  Mr.  Fusm,  Mr.  ECastbi- 
umu  Mr.  Towns.  Mr.  Lkvim  of 
Mictiigmn,  Mr.  LKHMAif  Of  Florida. 
Mr.  PAmRA.  Mr.  FAUiriROT.  Mr. 
nuuTK.  Mr.  EvAifs.  Mrs.  Morslla 
Mr.  Mpumx,  Mr.  Atkins.  Mrs.  Col 
Lars,  Mr.  Mabkkt.  Bfr.  Mavhoulcs 
Mr.  Dwrm  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Dixon,  Mr.  Lkvinx  of  California. 
Mrs.  Kknnkllt,  Mr.  Sawtek,  BCr. 
Fascbx,  Mr.  Weiss.  Mr.  Hates  of  n 
Unois,  Mr.  NowAK,  Mr.  Berkan.  Mr. 
McKnmxT.  Mr.  Oradisor,  Mr 
Oabcia,  Mr.  OucKMAR,  Mr.  Owens 
of  New  York.  Mr.  Minxta.  Mr. 
SONU.  Mr.  Rangel,  Mr.  Solarz.  Mr. 
PoouBiTA,  Mr.  AcxERMAN,  Mr.  Rich 
AUMON,  Mrs.  Boxer,  Mr.  Hawkins 
Mr.  Bdstamante.  Mr.  Akaka.  Mr 
CcHrrBRS.  Mr.  Torres.  Mr.  Crockett, 
Mr.  DowNXT  of  New  York,  Mr. 
Hoter.  Mis.  Kattur,  BCr.  Leland, 
Mr.  liOWRT  of  Washington,  Mr.  Mar 
TniEZ.  Mr.  Morrison  of  Connecticut. 
Mr.  Oberstar,  Mr.  Sabo.  Mr.  Stokes 
Mrs.  SCHROEDER,  Mr.  Traticant.  Mr 
QoNZALB,  and  Mr.  Wtseh): 
BLR.  1158.  A  bill  to  amend  title  VIII  of  the 
wet  commcnly  called  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
196S,  to  revise  the  procedures  for  the  en- 
foioement  of  fair  housing,  and  for  other 
puipoaes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

By  Mr.  OEJDEaf SON: 
HJl.  1159.  A  bill  to  lower  for  a  3-year 
period  the  rate  of  duty  on  glass  inners  de- 
slgned  for  vacuum  flasks;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  OEFHARDT: 
HJl.  1160.  A  biU  relating  to  the  tariff 
treatment  of  Uthotripters;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  BCr.  OEPHAROT  (for  himself.  Mr 
AiKiNB,  Mr.  BiAGCi,  Mr.  Bryant,  Mr. 
BnSTAMANTE,      Mrs.      COLUNS,      Mr. 
DWTBR  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Faunt 
ROT.    Mr.    Grat    of    Illinois.    Mr 
HuQHES,  Mr.  LaFalce.  Mr.  McKin 
NET,  Mr.  Natchkr.  Mr.  Price  of  Illi 
nois,  Mr.  Richardson,  Mr.  Robin 
SON.    Mr.    Rob.    Mr.    Savage,    Mr. 
ScmuER.  Mr.  Smith  of  Florida,  Mr 
ScMJUtz,  and  Mr.  Wolpe): 
VLR.  1161.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVIII  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  for  com- 
munity  nursing   and   ambulatory   care   to 
Medicare  beneficiaries  on  a  prepaid,  capitat- 
ed bads;  Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Ways 
and  Means,  and  Energy  and  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  OLICKMAN: 
HJl.  1162.  A  bai  to  amend  title  28,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  the  selection  of 
the  court  of  appeals  to  decide  multiple  ap- 
peals fQed  with  respect  to  the  same  agency 
order,  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  OUCKMAN  (for  himself.  Mr. 
BOLANS.  Mr.  Slattert,  Mr.  Chapman. 
Mr.     MRtiBir.     Mr.     Rbgitla,     Mr. 
Sgheobr.  and  Mr.  Smith  of  Florida): 
RR.  1163.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  101  of 
title   18,  United  States  Code,   to   impose 
criminal  penalties  for  offenses  relating  to 
certain  aviation  reports  and  records;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  OUARINI: 
HJl.  1164.  A  bni  to  extend  the  effective 
period  of  the  International  Coffee  Agree- 
ment Act  of  1980  untU  October  1.  1989;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  OUARINI  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Daub,  and  Mr.  Doroan  of  North 
DakoU): 


H.R.  1165.  A  biU  to  implement  the  United 
States-European  Communities  Agreement 
on  Citrus  and  Pasta,  and  for  other  puri>oses: 
to  ttK  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT: 
H.R.  1166.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  a  month- 
ly insurance  benefit  thereunder  shall  be 
paid  for  the  month  in  which  the  recipient 
dies  and  that  such  benefit  shall  be  payable 
for  aich  month  only  to  the  extent  propor- 
tionate to  the  number  of  days  in  such 
month  preceding  the  date  of  the  recipient's 
death:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Meaas. 

H.R.  1167.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  allow  a  deduction 
for  contributions  to  education  savings  ac- 
counts and  to  provide  that  amounts  paid 
from  such  an  account  for  educational  ex- 
penses shall  never  be  subject  to  income  tax; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  1168.  A  bill  to  defer  congressional 
pay  adjustments  until  the  first  March  1  fol- 
lowing the  beginning  of  the  Congress  next 
following  the  Congress  during  which  certain 
actions  with  respect  to  pay  rates  are  taken, 
to  provide  that  appropriations  of  funds  for 
congressional  pay  be  considered  separately 
from  appropriations  for  other  purposes,  to 
require  a  recorded  vote  in  each  House  on 
such  appropriations,  and  for  other  purposes: 
jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  and  Rules. 
By  Mr.  JACOBS: 
H.R.  1169.  A  bUl  to  nullify  the  recent  in- 
creases in  certain  executive,  legislative,  and 
judicial  salaries;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By    Mrs.    JOHNSON    of    Connecticut 
(for     herself.     Ms.     Snowe,     Mrs. 
ScHROEDER,  Mr.  Green,  Mr.  Leach  of 
Iowa.  Mr.  WoLPE,  Mr.  Porter.  Mr. 
Beilemson,  Mr.  Rotbal.  Mr.  Towns. 
Mr.  Berman.  Mr.  Frank.  Mr.  Leland. 
Mr.    AcKERMAN.    Mr.    Rodino.    Mr. 
Brown  of  California.  Mrs.  Roukema. 
Mrs.    Collins.    Mr.    Dtmally.    Mr. 
Savage.  Mr.  Scheuer.  Mr.  Mrazek. 
Mr.    Bustamante,   Mr.    Pepper.    Mr. 
Levine  of  California,  Mr.  Edwards  of 
California,  and  Mr.  Moody): 
H.R.  1170.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961  to  require  that  support 
by  the  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment for  family  planning  service  programs 
be  based  on  the  fundamental  principles  of 
voluntarism  and  informed  choice;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina  (for 
himself,  Mr.  Pascell,  Mr.  Davis  of 
Michigan,  Mr.  Lent,  Mr.  Studds.  Mr. 
Manton,    Mr.    Lipinski.    and    Mr. 
Pickett): 
HB.  1171.  A  bill  to  esUblish  the  National 
Oceans  Policy  Commission,  and  for  other 
purposes;   jointly,   to   the   Committees  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries,  and  For- 
eign Affairs. 

By  Mr.  LaFALCE: 
HR.  1172.  A  bill  to  establish  a  system  for 
regulating  national  banking  associations  to 
be  known  as  consumer  services  banks,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking.  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  LEHMAN  of  California: 
HJl.  1173.  A  bill  to  provide  for  certain  re- 
strictions on  the  use  of  lands  within  bound- 
aries of  national  parks  and  monuments;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
faiif. 

By  Mr.  T.KT.AND: 
HJt.  1174.  A  bill  to  amend  tiUe  5.  United 
Stales  Code  to  establish  a  pay  schedule  and 


to  revise  the  rates  of  pay  for  Federal  fire 
service  pefsonnel;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  UOHTFOOT  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Daitb): 
H.R.  1176.  A  bill  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
the    Army    to   construct    a   flood   control 
project  for  Carter  Lake,  NE;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works  and  Transportation. 
By  Mr.  McCANDLESS: 
H.R.  11"^.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Perishable 
Agricultural   Commodities  Act   of    1930   (7 
U.S.C.   49tb)   to   require   clear   country   of 
origin  labtling  on  imported  perishable  agri- 
cultural products;  to  the  Committee  on  Ag- 
riculture. 

H.R.  11T7.  A  bill  relating  to  criminal  pen- 
alties for  violations  of  the  country-of-origin 
marking  provisions  of  the  customs  laws;  to 
the  Commiittee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  McKINNEY  (for  himseU.  Mr. 
Bdbtamante,  Mr.  Dorgan  of  North 
Dakota,  Mr.  Garcia,  Mrs.  Johnson 
of   Connecticut,   Mr.   Barnard,   Mr. 
WaiTTAKER,     Mr.     Williams,     Mr. 
Owens  of  New  York,  Mr.  Kolter. 
Mr.    Martinez,    Mr.    Walgrxn,    Mr. 
ScBETTER,  Mr.  Swift.  Mr.  Robinson, 
Mr.  Pease.  Mr.  Brown  of  California, 
Mr.  Evans,  Mr.  Lipinski,  Mr.  Grat 
of  Pennsylvania,  Mrs.  Bentley.  Mr. 
CUNGER.  Mr.  Fazio.  Mr.  Kanjorski. 
and  Mr.  Gejdenson): 
H.R.  11T8.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  impose  a  50-per- 
cent nondeductible  excise  tax  on  certain 
profits  realized  in  connection  with  corporate 
takeover  attempts,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MOORHEAD  (for  himseU  and 
Mr.  PisH): 
H.R.  Ilt9.  A  bill  to  amend  the  copyright 
law.  title  17  of  the  United  SUtes  Code,  to 
provide  for  protection  of  industrial  designs 
of  useful  luticles;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MORRISON  of  Connecticut 
(for    himself,    Mr.    McKinnxy,    and 
Mr.  Gejdenson): 
H.R.  lllO.  A  bill  to  provide  economic  as- 
sistance to  the  Central  American  democra- 
cies, and  for  other  puiposes;  jointly,  to  the 
Committees    on    f\>reign    Affairs,    Armed 
Services,  and  the  Permanent  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Intelligence. 

By  Mr.  MORRISON  of  Connecticut 
(for  himself,  Mr.  Schumer,  Mrs. 
Boxer,  Mr.  Lowry  of  Washington, 
Mrs.  Kennelly,  Mr.  Levin  of  Michi- 
ga|),  Mr.  St  Germain,  Mr.  Frank, 
Mr.  Gonzalez,  Mr.  Vento,  Mr. 
Garcia.  Mr.  Lehman  of  California, 
Ms.  Kaptdr,  Mr.  Kanjorski,  Mr. 
GgJDENSON,  Mr.  Fauntroy,  Mr. 
P*Oster,  Mr.  Oberstar,  BAr.  Stark, 
y^.  Ford  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Scheuer, 
Mr.  Dellums,  Mr.  Hayes  of  Illinois. 
Mr.  Bates,  Mr.  Towns,  Bdr.  Torres. 
Mr.  Walgrxn,  Mr.  Ackerman.  Mr. 
Conyers.  Mr.  Markey,  Mr.  Dym- 
AU.Y.  Mr.  Matsui.  Mr.  Lipinski,  Mr. 
Wise,  Mr.  Donnelly,  Mr.  (Xay,  Mr. 
MkLLER  of  CaUfomia.  Mr.  Gray  of 
Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Evans,  Mr. 
MSdrfhy,  Mr.  Martinez,  Mr.  Ed- 
wards of  California,  Mr.  Savage,  Mr. 
Barnard,  Mr.  Green,  Mr.  Smith  of 
Florida,  Ms.  Oakar,  Mr.  Florio.  Mr. 
Owens  of  New  York,  and  Mr.  Bou- 
cUEK): 
H.R.  1181.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Impound- 
ment Control  Act  of  1974  to  provide  that  de- 
ferrals of  budget  authority  proposed  by  the 
President  shall  not  take  effect  unless  within 


45  legislative  days  Congress  completes 
action  on  an  impoundment  b.'U.  and  for 
other  purposes;  jointly,  to  the  Committees 
on  Government  Operations  and  Rules. 

By  Mr.  REGULA  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Gallo): 
H.R.  1182.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  individuals  a 
deduction  from  gross  income  for  contribu- 
tions to  a  health  services  savings  accoimt,  to 
amend  title  XVIII  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
to  establish  a  limited  Medicare  option  for 
catastrophic  care,  to  amend  title  XIX  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  establish  a  public/pri- 
vate program  to  provide  health  services  to 
the  medically  uninsured,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Ways 
and  Means  and  Energy  and  Commerce. 
By  Mrs.  SMITH  of  Nebraska: 
H.R.  1183.  A  biU  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  a  presumption  of 
service  connection  for  purposes  of  veterans 
benefits  for  a  certain  disability  suffered  by 
former  prisoners  of  war;  to  the  Conunittee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey: 
H.R.    1184.    A    bUl    to    reauthorize    and 
expand  appropriations  for  fiscal  years  1988 
and  1989  to  carry  out  the  Peace  Corps  Act: 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Ms.  SNOWE  (for  herself.  Mr. 
Stangeland.  Mr.  Smith  of  New 
Hampshire,  Mr.  Weber.  Mr.  Sensen- 

BRENNER.    Mr.    MOAKLEY.    Mr.    GREGG. 

Mr.  Penny.  Mr.  Roth.  Mr.  Kasten- 
MEiER.  Mr.  Oberstar.  Mr.  Frenzxl. 
Mr.  Dorgan  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Sabo,  Mr.  Obey,  Mr.  Mavroules,  and 
Mr.  AspiN): 
H.R.  1185.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Nuclear 
Waste  Policy  Act  of  1982  to  provide  for  the 
dis[)Osal  of  high-level  radioactive  waste  and 
spent  nuclear  fuel  in  a  single  repository,  and 
for  other  purposes;  Jointly,  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Energy  and  Commerce  and  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

By   Mr.    STOKES   (for    himself,    Mr. 
Bevill,  Ms.  Oakar.  Mr.  Phost,  Mr. 
Regula.  Mr.  Oberstar.  Mr.  Brown 
of    California.     Mr.    LaFalce,    Mr. 
EcKART.      Mr.      McCXoSKEY,      Mr. 
BoLAND,  Mrs.  Collins,  Mr.  Walgren. 
Mr.     Roe,     Mr.     Visclosky.     Mr. 
Gaydos,  Mr.  Trapicant.  and  Mr.  Pei- 
ghan): 
H.R.  1186.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  11.  United 
States  Code,  the  Bankruptcy  Code,  regard- 
ing benefits  of  certain  retired  employees;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SWIFT  (for  himself.  Mr.  Din- 
GELL,  Mr.  Markey,  Mr.  Leland,  Mr. 
Bryant,  and  Mrs.  Collins): 
H.R.  1187.  A  biU  to  require  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  to  repromul- 
gate  certain  regulations  prohibiting  traffick- 
ing in  station  licenses;  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  THOMAS  of  California: 
H.R.    1188.   A  bill  relating  to  the   tariff 
treatment  of  kiwi  fruit  under  the  perishable 
product  provisions  of  the  Caribbean  Basin 
Economic   Recovery   Act   and   the   United 
States-Israel  free  trade  area  arrangement; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  TRAFICANT: 
H.R.  1189.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938  to  provide  an  increase 
in  the  minimum  wage  under  that  Act  and  to 
adjust  that  wage  to  equal  one-half  the  aver- 
age private  hourly  wage  and  to  establish  a 
lower  wage  for  employees  under  age  22;  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

By    Mr.    FLORIO    (for    himself.    Mr. 
Thomas  A.  Luken,   Mr.  Lent.   Mr. 


DiNGELL,  Mr.  RiTTER.  and  Mr. 
Vento): 
H.J.  Res.  153.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  timely  issuance  of  grants  and  loans  by 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency  under 
the  Asbestos  School  Hazard  Abatement  Act 
of  1984  to  ensure  that  eligible  local  educa- 
tional agencies  can  complete  asbestos  abate- 
ment work  in  school  buildings  during  the 
1987  summer  school  recess;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  RANGEL  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Oilman): 
H.J.  Res.  154.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
March  11,  1987,  as  "National  Prom  Gradua- 
tion Kickoff  Day";  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  DINGELL  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Lent): 
H.  Con.  Res.  50.  Concurrent  resolution 
concerning  the  encouragement  and  supptort 
for  international  negotiations,  pursuant  to 
section  156  of  the  Clean  Air  Act,  by  the 
President  to  develop  a  protocol  to  the 
Vienna  Convention  for  the  Protection  of 
the  Ozone  Layer  setting  forth  standards 
and  regulations  to  protect  the  stratosphere 
from  the  adverse  effects  of  chlorofluorocar- 
bons;  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Energy 
and  Commerce  and  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  GLICKMAN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Madigan.   Mr.   Jones  of  Tennessee. 
Mr.    Jeffords.    Mr.    Huckaby.    Mr. 
Coleman  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Coelho. 
Mr.    Emerson.    Mr.    Hatcher.    Mr. 
Volkmer.  Mr.  Michel.  Mr.  Tallon, 
Mrs.      Smith     of     Nebraska.      Mr. 
Thobias  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Grandy.  Mr. 
Nagle.  Mr.  Roberts.  Mr.  Jontz.  Mr. 
Stangeland.    Mr.    Espy.    Mr.    Mar- 
lenee.     Mr.     Johnson     of     South 
Dakota.  Mr.  Hopkins.  Mr.  Carper. 
Mr.    Bereuter.    Mr.    Herger.    Mr. 
Holloway.  Mr.   Myers  of  Indiana. 
Mr.  Daub,  Mr.  WHrrrAKER,  Mr.  Freh- 
ZEL,  Mr.  Morrison  of  Washington, 
Mr.  GuNDERSON.  Mr.  Lewis  of  Flori- 
da, Mr.  Schuette,  Mr.  Tauke,  Mr. 
Leach    of    Iowa,    Mr.    Oxley.    Mr. 
Houghton,  Mr.  Lightfoot,  Mr.  Com- 
best.  Mr.  Coats,  and  Mr.  Stenholm): 
H.  Con.  Res.  51.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  in  opposition 
to  the  proposal  by  the  European  Communi- 
ty for  the  establishment  of  a  tax  on  vegeta- 
ble and  marine  fats  and  oils  and  urging  the 
President   to    take   strong   and    immediate 
countermeasures  should  such  a  tax  be  im- 
plemented to  the  detriment  of  U.S.  exports 
of  oilseeds  and  products  and  inconsistently 
with  the  European  Community's  obligations 
under  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs 
and  Trade;  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on 
Foreign  Affairs  and  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  GREEN: 
H.  Con.  Res.  52.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
request  the  President  to  take  appropriate 
actions  toward  the  establishment  of  a  coop- 
erative international  research  program  with 
respect  to  the  greenhouse  effect;  jointly,  to 
the   Committees    on   Science,   Space,    and 
Technology  and  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  QUILLEN: 
H.  Con.  Res.  53.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing  the   sense   of   Congress   that   no 
major  change  in  the  payment  methodology 
for  physicians'  services,  including  services 
furnished  to  hospital  Inpatients,  under  the 
Medicare  Program  should  l>e  made  until  re- 
ports required  by  the  99th  Congress  have 
been  received  and  evaluated;  jointly,  to  the 
Committees    on    Ways    and    Means    and 
Energy  and  Conunerce. 


By  Mr.  STALLINOS  (for  hlmaelf,  Mr. 
MacKay,  Mr.  Hknxt,  Mr.  LxnnatEii. 
}Ai.  Stenholm,  and  Mr.  Murfht): 
H.   COn.   Res.   54.   Concturent  resolution 
limiting  the  amounts  available  to  Members 
of  Congress  for  official  mail  costs;  to  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  HOYER: 
H.  Res.  89.  Resolution  designating  mem- 
bership on  certain  standing  committees  of 
the  House;  considered  and  agreed  to. 

By  Mr.  SOLARZ  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Leach  of  Iowa): 
H.  Res.  90.  Resolution  congratulating  the 
Filipino  people  on  the  ratification  of  a  new 
constitution  in  a  free  and  fair  plebiscite;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  UDALL: 
H.  Res.  91.  Resolution  providing  amounts 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  House  for 
expenses  of  investigations  and  studies  by 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs: to  the  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  MFUME: 

H.R.  1190.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Egya 
Quaison-Sackey:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ROWLAND  of  (Onnecticut: 

H.R.  1191.  A  biU  for  the  reUef  of  Maria 
Helena  Vas  and  Jose  Maria  Vas;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  SAXTON: 

H.R.  1192.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Harold 
N.  Holt:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  STALLINGS: 

H.R.  1193.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Esmer- 
alda Martinez-Hernandez.  Evangelina  Her- 
nandez de  Martinez,  Manuel  Martinez-Her- 
nandez, and  Morayma  Martinez-Hernandez; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1194.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Rollins 
H.  Mayer;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

By  Mr.  SAXTON: 

H.  Res.  92.  Resolution  referring  the  bill 
(H.R.  1192)  for  the  reUef  of  Harold  N.  Holt 
to  the  chief  judge  of  the  U.S.  Claims  c:ourta; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  foUor/s: 

H.R.  3:  Mr.  /jfDREWS.  Mr.  Abpin,  Mr. 
Darden.  Mr.  Davis  of  Michigan.  Mr.  DixoN, 
Mr.  Dyson,  fa.  Espy.  Mr.  Gordon,  Mr. 
Hatcher,  Mr.  Howard.  Mr.  Montgombst, 
Mrs.  Patter  jON,  Mr.  Pickett.  Mr.  Price  of 
Illinois.  Mr.  Rowland  of  CSeorgla,  Mr.  8i- 
KORSKi,  )ls.  Slaughter  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Spratt,  uid  Mr.  Wilson. 

H.R.  28:  Mr.  Feighan,  Hi.  Herman,  Mr. 
Richardson,  Ii^.  Kolter.  Mr.  Carper,  Mr. 
Bilbray,  Mrs.  Boxer.  Mr.  Gallo,  Mr.  Mor- 
rison of  Washington,  Mr.  Shaw,  Mr.  Strat- 
ton.  Mr.  Young  of  Alaska.  Ms.  Snowe,  Mr. 
Bznnxtt.  Mr.  Dyson,  Mr.  Savage,  and  Mr. 
Clay. 

H.R.  45:  Mr.  Armey.  Mr.  Young  of  Alaska, 
and  Mr.  Rowland  of  Georgia. 

HJl.  50:  Mr.  Rofs,  Mr.  Bilbray,  Mr. 
Frank,  and  BCr.  Taixon. 
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HJi.  07:  Mr.  Jomx.  Mr.  Wkisb,  Mrs.  Pat-        HJl.  630:  Mr.  Kolter,  Mr.  Clinger,  Mr.     Regula.  Mr.  Baoham,  Mr.  Livinoston.  Mr. 
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Baker.  Mr.  Mack,  Mr.  Darden.  Mr.  Shaw. 
Mr.  Tallon.  Mr.  Johnson  of  South  Dakota, 


Mr.  MURTHA.  Mr.  Daniel.  Mr.  P'renzel,  Mr. 
Hefner,  Mr.  Dicks.   Mr.   Parris,  and  Mr. 


^*  •%.r^^*v.    i-^».»i;. 


H.  Res.  44:  Mr.  CXingbr  and  Mr.  Upton. 
H.  Res.  68:  Mr.  Nbal.  Mr.  Btancslanb,  and 
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HJi.  87:  Ifr.  JoiRx.  Mr.  Wsxas.  Mrs.  Pat- 
maam,  llr.  ScRBimu  Mr.  Towns,  and  Mr. 
SmxH  of  Florida. 

HJL  161:  Mr.  Towm. 

HJt.  176:  Mr.  AoEBOtAii.  Mr.  Bii.brat,  Mr. 
CoBiiio.  Mr.  Pmcbx,  Mr.  LaFalcx.  Mr. 
MAmoM.  Mr.  MnnrA.  Mr.  Pamrta,  Mr. 
Sabo,  Mr.  Smith  of  Rorida.  Mr.  Solasz.  Mr. 
Stdsbs.  Mr.  Weiss.  Mr.  Wui.  and  Mr. 
YAxn. 

HJL  374:  Mr.  Tkaxlkr.  Mr.  Qrat  of  Penn- 
sylvania. Mrs.  Bthor,  Mr.  WnxuMS,  and 
Mr.VBRO. 

ELR.  380:  Bfr.  Dwm  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
DkPazio.  Mr.  MAXTimz.  Mr.  Hatss  of  Illi- 
nois, and  Mr.  Bouchkr. 

HJl.  331:  Mr.  EsFT.  Mr.  FAnnrROT.  Mr. 
FteST,  Mr.  HowASB.  Mr.  Mrtna,  Mr.  Owsifs 
of  New  York.  Mr.  Sataox,  Mr.  Stark,  Mr. 
Towm.  Mr.  Oaicia.  Mr.  Hatb  of  Illinois, 
and  Mr.  Rahgbl. 

HJl.  348:  Mr.  Hatb  of  Illinois.  lAi.  Hocb- 
■BuaoKma.  Mr.  ^boraii.  Mr.  Kn.nint.  Mr. 
Bcnn  of  Tennesaee.  Mr.  Dorgan  of  North 
Dakota.  Mr.  Boucbrr.  IiCis.  Smith  of  Ne- 
toaaka.  Mr.  Dowdt  of  Mississippi,  Mr.  Ober- 
SXAR.  and  Mr.  McEwrr. 

HJi.  373:  Mr.  Ballkrgrr. 

HJl.  374:  Mr.  Folds. 

HJL  377:  Mrs.  Brrtut. 

HJl.  390:  Mr.  *»«»•».  Mr.  Annumzio.  Mr. 
AiRHOirr.  Mr.  AuCon,  Mr.  Bosco,  Mr.  Con- 
TRRs,  Mr.  Crockkit.  Mr.  DrFazio,  Mr.  Del- 
LUMB,  Mr.  Dicks.  Mr.  Dowiixt  of  New  Yoric, 
Mr.  Dtmaixt,  Mr.  Eckart.  Mr.  Espy,  Mr. 
^KraHAR.  Mr.  Fish.  Mr.  Frark,  Mr.  Garcia. 
Mr.  OiLMAR,  Mr.  Kastrhmrixr.  Mr.  Lelard, 
Mr.  iMMt,  Mr.  Lewis  of  Florida.  Mr.  Lowry 
of  Wasbiiagton.  Mr.  HcHugh,  Mr.  Martirxz, 
Mr.  Maisui.  Mr.  Mica.  Bfr.  BSiheta,  Mr. 
MuRTHT.  Mr.  Natchrr.  Mr.  Ortiz,  Mr. 
OwRRS  of  New  York.  Mr.  Portrr,  Iifr.  Rich- 
AROBOR.  Mr.  RoDiRO,  Mr.  Savagr,  Mr. 
ScHRURR.  Mr.  ScHUMRR.  Mr.  Stokes,  Mr. 
TRaficart.  Mr.  Walorxh,  and  Mr.  Weiss. 

HJl.  432:  Mr.  Oibbors. 

HJl.  437:  Mr.  Orat  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr. 
BE  Lnoo.  Mr.  Kolikr.  and  Mr.  Dtmaixy. 

HJl.  459:  Mr.  Ricrardsor.  Mr.  Faurtroy, 
Mr.  YouRO  of  Alaska,  and  Mr.  Rargel. 

HJl.  461:  Mr.  Crocxxit,  Bfr.  Mireta,  and 
Mr.  Oarcia. 

HJl.  478:  Bfr.  Gooblirg. 

HR.  541;  BCr.  BfiRRTA,  Bfr.  Espy,  and  Mr. 
Oarcia. 

HJl.  543:  Bfr.  Objiwrsor,  Bfr.  Garcia,  and 
Bfr.  HuoHRS. 

HJl.  544:  Bfr.  Yatror,  Bfr.  Gray  of  Illi- 
nois, Bfr.  BfARTnraz,  Bfr.  Fields,  Mr. 
I3URCAR.  Bfr.  NowAK.  Bfr.  QxmxER,  Bfr. 
McBfiLLKB  of  Bfaryland.  Mr.  Leht,  Mr. 
BoRsn.  Bfr.  BfRAZXK.  Bfr.  Hbfrkr.  Bfr.  Com- 
RBST.  Bfr.  KOSTMAYER.  Bfr.  Hrrger,  Bfr. 
Dar]»r.  Bfr.  Pricr  of  Illinois.  Bfr.  Kolter, 
Bfr.  Petri.  Bfr.  br  La  Garza.  Bfrs.  BfEYERS  of 
KaoBBB.  Bfrs.  Btror.  Bfr.  Borior  of  Bfichi- 
gan.  Bfs.  Kaftdr.  Bfr.  Rotr,  Bfr.  Bryart, 
Bfr.  Armey.  Bfr.  Williams.  Bfr.  Robirsor, 
Bfr.  Wtbrr,  Bfr.  Irhopr.  Bfr.  Ridge.  Bfr. 
COVGHLIR.  Bfr.  BUBCHRER.  Bfr.  Rahaix,  Bfr. 
Whrxakb.  and  Bfr.  Tallor. 

HJl.  558:  Bfr.  Clay.  Bfr.  Bruce.  Bfr. 
Rahall.  Bfr.  Worn.  Bfr.  Borer  of  Tennes- 
see, Bfr.  Smith  of  Florida.  Bfrs.  Johrsor  of 
Connecticut,  Bfrs.  Scbroebrr,  Bfr.  Feighar, 
Bfr.  Nkal.  Bfr.  Anmra.  Bfr.  Richardsor,  Bfr. 
Obtiz,  Bfr.  OBjmasoR.  Bfr.  Riraldo,  and 

BflB.  PATIBBaOR. 

HJl.  560:  Bfr.  Koltxr. 

HJl.  561:  Bfr.  Koltrr. 

HJl.  575:  Bfr.  BfcEwxR  and  Bfr.  Wxber. 

HJl.  607:  Bfr.  Fabcrll,  Bfr.  Thomas  of 
GeoTiiB,  Bfr.  Biaooi.  Bfr.  BfruMx.  Bfrs. 
SCHRODB^  Bfr.  Bdsxamartb.  Bfr.  Yatror, 
Bfr.  Thomas  A.  Lukrr.  and  Bfr.  Garcia. 


HJl.  630:  Bfr.  Kolter,  Mr.  Clirger,  Mr. 
Rbgola,  Bfr.  YouRG  of  Alaska,  and  Bfr. 
Whittakxr. 

HJl.  637:  Bfr.  Rargel. 

HJl.  645:  Bfr.  Davis  of  BflchlKan. 

HJl.  653:  Bfr.  Owxrs  of  New  York,  Bfs. 
Kaftur,  Bfr.  Prick  of  Illinois,  and  Bfr.  Ap- 
plxqate. 

HJl.  661:  Mr.  Sensxrbrenner. 

HJl.  670:  Bfr.  Frark,  Mr.  Davis  of  Illinois, 
Bfr.  Parris,  and  Mr.  Crare. 

HJl.  693:  Mr.  Darremeyer,  and  Mr.  Shitm- 
way. 

HJl.  719:  Bfr.  McCollum,  Mr.  Livingstor, 
Bfr.  Young  of  Alaska,  Mr.  Shumway,  and 
Bfr.  Burton  of  Indiana. 

HJl.  720:  Mr.  McCollum,  Mr.  Burton  of 
Indiana,  Mr.  Livingston,  Mr.  Young  of 
Alaska,  and  Bfr.  Shumway. 

HJl.  729:  Mr.  Dixon. 

HJl.  758:  Bfr.  Hughes. 

H.R.  760:  Mrs.  Lloyd. 

HJl.  778:  Bfr.  Murphy. 

HJl.  779:  Mr.  Wise,  Mr.  Scheuer,  Bfs. 
Slaoghter  of  New  York,  and  Mr.  Murphy. 

HJl.  789:  Bfrs.  Vucanovich  and  Mr. 
Gekas. 

H.R.  791:  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr.  McHugh,  Mr. 
Muhtha,  Mr.  DeFazio,  Mr.  Sharp,  Mr. 
Weloon,  Bfr.  Spratt,  Mr.  Dyson,  Mr.  Kan- 
JORSKi,  Mr.  McMiLLEN  of  Maryland,  Mr. 
Torres,  Mr.  Campbell,  Mr.  Bilbray,  Bfr. 
Levire  of  California,  Mr.  Trapicant,  Mr. 
Weiss.  Mr.  Biaggi,  Mr.  Vento,  Bfr.  Dixon, 
and  Mr.  Foglietta. 

H.R.  793:  Mr.  Kolter. 

H.R.  898:  Mr.  Schumer,  Mr.  Evans,  and 
Bfr.  Mavroxtles. 

H.R.  904:  Bfr.  Towns. 

H.R.  1002:  Mr.  Savage. 

H.R.  1008:  Mrs.  Collins,  Mr.  Walgren, 
Bfr.  Dellums,  Bfr.  Lehman  of  Florida,  Mr. 
Faurtroy,  Mr.  Edwards  of  California,  Mr. 
Sunia,  Mr.  Lipinski,  Mr.  Wilson,  Ms. 
Kaptur,  Mr.  Frost,  Mr.  Atkins,  Mr.  Weiss, 
Mr.  Packard,  Mr.  Boehlert,  Mr.  Murphy, 
Bfr.  Chandler,  Miss  Schneider,  Bfr.  Stark, 
Bfr.  Anderson,  Mr.  Garcia,  Mr.  Goodling, 
Bfrs.  Boxer,  Mr.  Crockett,  Bfr.  Ackerman, 
Mr.  Whittaker,  and  Mr.  Gibbons. 

H.R.  1038:  Bfr.  Gekas. 

H.R.  1054:  Mrs.  Schroeder,  Mr.  Fascell, 
Bfr.  Cejdensor,  and  Bfr.  Bustamante. 

H.R.  1081:  Mr.  Richardson. 

H.R.  1085:  Mr.  Gejdenson,  Mr.  Kasten- 
MEioi,  and  Mr.  Wise. 

H.R.  1087:  Mr.  Ridge,  Mr.  Penny,  Mr. 
Kanjorski,  and  Mr.  Tallon. 

H.R.  1103:  Mr.  Coelho,  Mr.  Smith  of  Flor- 
ida, Bfr.  Gunderson,  Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Gekas, 
Bfr.  McEwer,  Mrs.  Behtley,  Mr.  Kanjor- 
ski, Mr.  Murphy,  and  Mr.  F'rank. 

H.R.  1105:  Bfr.  BIartinez  and  Mr.  Sisisky. 

H.J.  Res.  39:  Mr.  Puster,  Mr.  Martinez, 
Bfr.  Montgomery,  Mr.  Levin  of  Michigan, 
Mr.  Livingston,  Mr.  Fazio,  Mr.  Murphy, 
Bfr.  Hansen,  Bfr.  Owens  of  Utah,  Mrs. 
BoxXR,  Bfr.  Roe,  Mr.  Panetta,  Mr.  Wilson, 
Bfr.  WoRTLEY,  Bfr.  Gray  of  Illinois,  Mr. 
Atkins,  Bfr.  Hopkins,  Mr.  Anthony,  Mr. 
Bla%  Mr.  Kasich,  Bfr.  Dornan  of  California, 
Bfr.  Campbell,  Bfr.  Lagomarsino,  Mr.  Frost, 
Bfr.  McEwEN,  Mr.  Sunia,  Mr.  Moorhead, 
Bfr.  Dyson,  Bfr.  Nichols,  Mr.  Akaka,  Mr. 
HoRTON,  Mr.  Smith  of  Florida,  Mr.  Russo, 
Bfr.  Howard,  Bfr.  BfRAZEK,  Mr.  Bateman,  Mr. 
Frerzel,  Bfrs.  Bentley,  Mr.  Hoyer,  Mr. 
Clinger,  Mr.  Lancaster.  Mr.  Nielson  of 
Utah,  Bfr.  Daroen,  Mr.  Fauntroy,  Mr. 
CoRTx,  Mr.  Thomas  A.  Luken,  Mr.  Vento, 
and  Bfr.  Crockett. 

HJ.  Res.  40:  Bfr.  Atkins,  Bfr.  Bryant,  Bfr. 
Daub,  Bfr.  de  la  Garza,  Bfr.  Boner  of  Ten- 
nessee.   Bfr.    Dymally,    Mr.     Sunia,     Mr. 


Rbgula.  Mr.  Baoham.  Bfr.  Livirostor,  Bfr. 
WiLSOR,  Mr.  Weiss.  Bfr.  BfARxniEZ,  Bfrs. 
BfEYERS  Of  Kansas.  Bfrs.  Pattersor,  Bfr. 
Owens  of  New  York,  Bfr.  Shumway,  Bfr. 
Young  of  Florida,  Bfrs.  Boxer.  Bfr.  Jef- 
fords, and  Bfr.  Dwyer  of  New  Jersey. 

H J.  Re*.  54:  Bfr.  Arrurzio,  Bfr.  Artbory, 
Bfr.  Bilbray,  Bfrs.  Boxer,  Bfr.  Brooks,  Bfr. 
BROOMFntD,  Bfr.  Crapmar,  Bfr.  Colemar  of 
Bfissouri,  Mr.  CouRTER.  Bfr.  de  la  Garza,  Bfr. 
DixoH,  Bfr.  DuRCAR,  Bfr.  Feighar,  Bfr. 
Flifpo,  Bfr.  Foley,  Bfr.  Ford  of  Tennessee, 
Bfr.  Frank.  Bfr.  Garcia,  Mr.  Gaydos,  Bfr. 
Green,  Bfr.  Hyde,  Mr.  Johnson  of  South 
Dakota,  Ms.  Kaptur,  Bfr.  Kolbe,  Bfr. 
Lartos,  Bfr.  Lehmar  of  California.  Bfr.  Leht, 
Bfr.  Livingston,  Mr.  Lowzry  of  CaUfomia. 
Mr.  McHVgh,  Bfr.  McB^inney,  Bfr.  BfATUSi, 
Bfr.  Morrison  of  Connecticut,  Bfr.  Natchxr, 
Bfr.  NxLSOR  of  Florida.  Bfr.  Ortiz,  Bfr. 
Owens  of  New  York,  Mr.  Owens  of  Utah, 
Mrs.  Patikrson,  Bfr.  Porter,  Bfr.  Richard- 
son, Bfr.  Saxtor,  Bfr.  Schulze.  Bfr.  Stokes, 
Mr.  Traficart,  Bfr.  Walgren,  Bfr.  Weiss, 
Mr.  Whitten,  Bfr.  Wylie,  and  Bfr.  Yates. 

H.J.  Res.  90:  Mr.  Weber,  Mr.  Spence.  and 
Mr.  Raverel. 

H.J.  Res.  101:  Mr.  Puster,  Bfr.  Martinez, 
Bfr.  MuRFHY,  Bfr.  Hansen,  Mr.  Owens  of 
Utah,  Mrs.  Boxer,  Bfr.  Roe,  Bfr.  Panetta, 
Mr.  WoRtLEY,  Mr.  Gray  of  Illinois,  Mr. 
Atkins,  Bfr.  Hopkins,  Mr.  Anthony,  Bfr. 
Blaz,  Mr.  Kasich,  Mr.  E>ornan  of  California, 
Mr.  Campbell,  Mr.  Lagomarsino,  Bfr.  Nich- 
ols, and  Mr.  Akaka. 

H.J.  Res.  103:  Mr.  Yoitng  of  Alaska,  Bfr. 
Shumway,  and  Mr.  Burton  of  Indiana. 

H.J.  Ret.  106:  Mr.  Gray  of  lUinois,  Mr. 
Savage,  Mr.  Howard,  Mr.  Coelho,  Bfr. 
Hansen,  Ifr.  McMillen  of  Maryland,  and 
Mr.  Henrt. 

H.J.  Res.  Ill:  Mr.  Traficart,  Mr.  Lehman 
of  Florida,  Mr.  Feighan,  Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Row- 
land of  Georgia,  Mr.  Henry,  Mr.  Lewis  of 
Florida,  Mr.  Young  of  Alaska,  Mr.  Towns, 
Mr.  Mrask,  Mr.  Espy,  Mr.  Bryant,  Mr. 
Smith  of  Florida.  Mr.  Scheuer,  and  Mr. 

KOSTMAYBR. 

H.J.  Res.  138:  Mr.  Boner  of  Tennessee. 
Mr.  Lehman  of  Florida,  Bfs.  Oakar,  Mr. 
Prank,  Mr.  Ritter,  Mr.  Huckaby,  Mr. 
Bryant,  Bfr.  Henry,  Mr.  Morrison  of  Con- 
necticut, ifr.  Gray  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Towns, 
Mr.  Atkibs,  Mr.  Chapman,  Mrs.  Kennelly, 
Mr.  FusTXH.  Mr.  Fauntroy,  Bfr.  Howard, 
Bfr.  Levin  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Fascell,  Mr. 
Espy,  Mr.  Levine  of  California,  Mr.  Solarz, 
Mr.  SavaCe,  Mr.  Wilson,  Mr.  Daxtb,  Mr. 
ScHUETTE,  Mr.  RoDiNO,  Mr.  Leland.  Mr. 
Roe,  Mr.  Jenkins,  Mr.  Young  of  Alaska,  Mr. 
Mrazek,  Mr.  DeWine,  Mr.  Hutto,  and  Mrs. 
Collins. 

H.  Con.  Res.  10:  Mr.  Upton. 

H.  Con.  Res.  27:  Mr.  Edwards  of  Califor 
nia,  Mr.  Hammerschmidt,  Mr.  Applegate 
Mr.  Wylie,  Mr.  Mica,  Mr.  Stump,  Mr 
Dowdy  of  Mississippi,  Mr.  McEwen,  Mr 
Evans,  Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey,  Bfs, 
Kaptur,  Mr.  Burton  of  Indiana,  Mr.  Penny 
Mr.  Bilirakis,  Bfr.  Staggers,  Mr.  Ridge,  Bfr 
Rowland  of  Georgia,  Mr.  Rowland  of  Con 
necticut,  Mr.  Bryant,  Mr.  Dornan  of  Call 
fomia,  Bfr.  Florio,  Mr.  Smith  of  New 
Hampshire,  Mr.  Gray  of  Illinois,  Bfr.  Davis 
of  Illinois.  Bfr.  Kanjorski,  Mr.  Robinson, 
Mr.  Stenholm,  Mr.  Harris,  Mr.  Kennedy, 
Bfrs.  PATlrERSON,  Bfr.  Johnson  of  South 
Dakota,  Bfr.  Jontz.  and  Mr.  Richardson. 

H.  Con.  Res.  30:  Bfr.  Neal,  Mr.  Hyde,  Bfr. 
Smith  of  Texas,  Bfr.  Callahan,  Mr.  Henry, 
Bfr.  QuiLtXN,  Bfr.  Chapman,  Mr.  Smith  of 
New  Haraushire.  Mr.  Fiklds,  Bfr.  Mica,  Bfr. 
Coats,  Bfr.  Oxley,  Bfr.  Raverel,  Bfr.  Bur- 
ning,   Bfr.   Schuette,    Bfr.    Glickman,    Mr. 


Baker,  Bfr.  BfACK,  Mr.  Darden,  Mr.  Shaw, 
Mr.  Tallon,  Bfr.  Johnson  of  South  Dakota, 
Bfr.  Derrick,  Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina, 


Mr.  MxTRTHA,  Mr.  Daniel,  Bfr.  P'renzel,  Bfr. 
Hefner,  Mr.  Dicks,  Mr.  Parris,  and  Mr. 
DeLay. 


H.  Res.  44:  Bfr.  Clircxr  and  Bfr.  Uftor. 
H.  Res.  68:  Bfr.  Neal,  Bfr.  Stargelarb.  and 
Bfr.  Udall. 
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REGULATION  OF  LOBBYINO  ACT 
In  oompUance  with  Public  Law  601. 


79th  Cmgren.  title  m.  Regiilation  of 
Lobbying  Act.  section  308(b),  which 
proTides  as  follows: 

(b)  All  Infonnation  required  to  be  filed 
under  tbe  mtniaknia  of  this  section  with  the 


Cleifc  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  shall  be  com- 
piled by  said  Clerk  and  Secretary,  acting 
Jointly,  as  soon  as  practicable  after  tlie  close 
of  the  calendar  quarter  with  respect  to 
which  such  information  is  filed  and  shall  be 
prii4«d  in  the  Congressional  Record. 


prilled  i 


February  19.  1987 

The  derk  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  Jointly  submit  their  report  of 
the  compUation  required  by  said  law 
and  have  included  all  registrations  and 
quarterly  reports  received. 


REGISTRATIONS 

The  foOowing  registrations  were  submitted  for  the  fourth  calendar  quarter  1986: 

(^^0TE. — ^The  form  used  for  reporting  is  reproduced  below.  In  the  interest  of  economy  in  the  Record,  questions  are  not  repeated,  only  the 
atial  answen  are  printed,  and  are  indicated  by  theit  respective  headings.  This  page  (Page  1)  is  designed  to  Supply  identifying  data.) 


UTUIN  I  OUGINAL  TO:  THE  CLERK  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES,  OFFICE  OF  RECORDS  AND  REGISTRATION,  1036  LONGWORTH  HOUSE 

OFFICE  BUILDING,  WASHINGTON,  D.C  20515 

minN  1  OUGINAL  TO:  THE  SECRETARV  OF  THE  SENATE,  OFFICE  OF  PUBUC  RECORDS,  232  HART  SENATE  OFFICE  BUILDING,  WASHINGTON,  D.C.  20510 


FLACX  AN  "X"  BELOW  THE  APPROPRIATE  LETTER  OR  HGURE  IN  THE  BOX  AT  THE  RIGHT  OF  THE  "REPORT"  HEADING  BELOW: 

TBELnaNARY"  REPORT  ("RegiMration"):  To  "register,"  place  an  "X"  below  the  letter  "P"  and  fill  out  page  1  only. 

"XHIARfintLY"  REPORT:  To  indicate  which  one  of  the  foar  calendar  quarters  is  covered  by  this  Report,  place  an  "X"  below  the  appropriate  figure.  Fill  out  both 
pa|e  I  and  page  2  and  at  many  additioaal  pages  as  may  be  required.  The  first  additional  page  should  be  numbered  as  page  "3,"  and  the  rest  of  such  pages  stiould 
be  "4,"  "5,"  "6,"  etc.  Preparation  and  filing  in  accordance  with  instructions  will  accomplish  compliance  with  all  quarterly  reporting  requirements  of  the  Act. 


REPORT 

Pursuant  to  Federal  Regulation  of  Lobbying  Act 


p 

QUARTEII                     1 

lit 

2d 

3d 

4<k 

(Mark  oac  iqnare  only)           | 

IDENTIFICATION  NUMBER. 


Is  this  an  Amendment? 
D    YES  D    NO 

NOTE  tm  ITEM  "A". — (a)  In  Generai..  This  "Report"  form  may  be  used  by  either  an  organization  or  an  individual,  as  fbllows: 

(i)  ''Emphftt".—To  file  as  an  "employee",  sute  (in  Item  "B")  the  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business  of  the  "employer".  (If  the  "employee"  is  a  firm  (such 

at  a  law  firm  or  public  relations  firm],  partners  and  salaried  staff  members  of  such  firm  may  join  in  filing  a  Report  as  an  "employee".) 
(H)  "Emfbyer". — To  file  as  an  "employer",  write  "None"  in  answer  to  Item  "B". 
(ft)  Sepakate  Retorts.  An  agent  or  employee  should  not  attempt  to  combine  his  Report  with  the  employer's  Report: 

0)  Employen  nibject  to  the  Act  must  file  separate  Reports  and  are  not  relieved  of  this  requirement  merely  because  Reports  are  filed  by  their  agents  or 

tmfioytet. 
(ii)  Employees  subject  to  the  Act  must  file  separate  Reports  and  are  not  relieved  of  this  requirement  merely  because  Reports  are  filed  by  their  employers. 

A.  ORGANIZATION  OR  INDrVIDUAL  FILING:  2.  if  this  Report  is  for  an  Employer,  list  names  of  agents  or  employees  who  will  file 


2.  If  this  Report  is  for  an  Employer, 
Reports  for  this  Quarter. 

D  CHECK  IF  ADDRESS  IS  DIFFERENT  THAN  PREVIOUSLY  REPORTED 


names  ( 


NOTE  «■  ITEM  "B". — Reports  by  Agents  or  Employees.  An  employee  is  to  file,  each  quarter,  as  many  Reports  as  he  has  employers,  except  that:  (o)  If  a  particular 
""dfrtalring  ii  jointly  financed  by  a  group  of  employers,  the  group  is  to  be  considered  as  one  employer,  but  all  members  of  the  group  are  to  be  named,  and  the 
cootiibiitiaii  of  each  member  is  to  be  specified;  (i)  if  the  work  is  done  in  the  interest  of  one  person  but  payment  therefor  is  made  by  another,  a  single  Report— naming 
both  peraoos  at  "empioyeis" — is  to  be  filed  each  quarter. 

B.  Employer — state  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business.  If  there  is  no  employer,  write  "None." 


NOTE  aa  ITEM  "C". — (a)  The  expression  "in  connection  with  legislative  interests,"  as  used  in  this  Report,  means  "ii  connection  with  attempting,  directly  or 
iadirecUy,  to  influence  the  passage  or  defeat  of  legislation."  "The  term  'legislation'  means  bills,  resolutions,  amendments,  nominations,  and  other  matters  pending  or 
propoaed  in  either  House  of  Cooipess,  and  includes  any  other  matter  which  may  be  the  subject  of  action  by  either  House"— §  302(e). 

(4)  BeCore  undertaking  any  activities  in  connection  with  legislative  interests,  organizations  and  individuals  subject  to  the  Lobbying  Act  are  required  to  file  a 
Treliuiinary*'  Report  (Regittration). 

(c)  After  beginning  tuch  activities,  they  must  file  a  "Quarterly"  Report  at  the  end  of  each  calendar  quarter  in  whict  they  have  either  received  or  expended 
anything  of  vatae  in  connection  with  legislative  interests.  T 


C  LEGISLATIVE  INTERESTS,  AND  PUBLICATIONS  in  connection  therewith: 


I.  Stale  approximately  bow  long  legislative  inter- 
ests are  to  cootinne.  If  receipts  and  expenditures 
with    legislative    interests    have 


2.  State  the  general  legislative  interests  of  the  person 
filing  and  set  forth  the  specific  legislative  interests  by 
reciting:  (a)  Short  titles  of  statutes  and  bills;  (b)  House 
and  Senate  numbers  of  bills,  where  known;  (c)  cita- 
tions of  statutes,  where  known;  {d)  whether  for  or 
againa  such  statutes  and  bills. 


3.  In  the  cafc  of  those  publications  which  the  person 
filing  has  caused  to  be  issued  or  distributed  in  connec- 
tion with  legislative  interests,  set  forth:  (a)  descrip- 
tion, (b)  quantity  distributed,  (r)  date  of  distribution, 
(d)  name  of  printer  or  publisher  (if  publications  were 
paid  for  by  person  filing)  or  name  of  donor  (if  publi- 
cations were  received  as  a  gift). 


(Answer  items  I,  2,  and  3  in  the  space  below.  Attach  additional  pages  if  more  space  is  needed.) 

4.  If  dna  it  a  "Preliaiiaary'*  Report  (Registration)  rather  than  a  "Qiarterly"  Report,  sUte  below  what  the  nature  and  amount  of  anticipated  expenses  will  be;  and,  if  for 
I  or  enployee,  ttate  also  what  the  daily,  monthly,  or  annual  rate  of  compensation  is  to  be.  If  this  is  a  "Quarterly"  Report,  disregard  this  item  "C4"  and  fill  out 
y^^d  'E^am  ike  back  cf  this  page.  Do  not  attempt  to  combine  a  "Preliminary"  Report  (Registration)  with  a  "Quarterly  Report."^ 
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Orgaiziliai  V  hiMduH  Firi( 


/U  AaooMB,  he,  1225  M  Stntl.  #590  Sicnmntii,  U  95114 

KHnai  R.  Atas.  2211  Oafm  and  tallad.  W  04122 

Sarin  \»  MMBon.  P.O.  9k  4402t  Wuliattoi.  K  2002S 

Mn  G«p  SIraa  Hmi  t  FeU,  1333  Nn  Haiipd«  /We..  N«f.  #400  Wahnitn.  K  20036 .. 

Do 

Do.. 


Itor 

Honis  J.  /Mm.  P.a 


HfMs.  2054  Umnity  tut..  ifSOO  BeriulH^  CA  94704.. 


'CipW  StiteL  NW.  #712  Warimtm.  K  20001.. 
AFCO  AaociMB.  1200  Neir  Haqatn  Aw.,  NW  Wslnilai.  DC  20036 


Bams  Hduntai  t  Cotan,  1119  H  St.,  NW,  #400  Watoiftai.  K  20006 

Banlt  Smitti  ScMn  Simn  I  Anntiait  26  Braadny.  14tli  Ftei  New  York.  NT .. 
Dd 


HomnI  Bain,  1909  K  Stnel.  NW  Wislwta,  K  20049 

Alai  II  Bmrtt,  1575  be  SL,  NW,  #1150  WsMnftw,  DC  20005.. 
Caul  Lie  Beriinin,  1001  Piinct  Stiert  AkaMta,  VA  22314.. 


Bermai  Ba|na  (  Bowlte,  1016  16th  Street,  NW,  #700  Wi«in|ton,  K  20036.. 

Cnie  A.  B(mi«ton,  1025  Conadicut  tut..  NW,  #415  WahiMtgn.  DC  20036 

Oieyl  BeMndof,  1919  Ponsytoni)  Ate..  NW,  #300  Waslinfiiin,  U  20036.. 


Bireii  Hortni  Bitlmr  PeHinier  1  Anknoii,  I2tli  Pat  1155  Cooucticut  Aw..  NW  Wdiafkai,  DC  20036.. 

BislHp  Umw  Cook  Pural  (  Reynolds,  1200  17lti  Stieet.  NW,  n  Fl.  Wslwfton,  DC  20036 „ 

Beatnce  K.  Bleidier.  1700  K  Street.  NW,  #1107  Wasliinfton,  K  20006 _ 

Slaley  k  Vtmtm.  2626  Pennsylanii  Aw.,  NW  Wslw|ton,  K  20037 

Jimes  J.  BouM  Jr.,  1420  West  Abin|don,  #341  Aleundni.  VA  22314 

Bnceiwl  I  Pitterwi,  1825  Eye  Street.  NW,  #12t)0  Wnlim^,  K  20006 

Do 

Do 

bymm  F  BraM  *,  50  F  Street,  NW,  #1040  Washngton,  DC  20001 

Bretmai  Abel  K^  t  Sinm,  1156  1501  St.,  NW,  #1212  Wstenfton,  DC  20005 „ 

May  BnxlBidi,  1625  K  St.,  NW,  ttli  Fl  Uttmtm.  DC  20006 

L  Baiunl  Bn|ai,  919  lUi  SL,  NW.  #600  Wastiin(ton.  K  20006 

lanes  K.  Brown,  2590  ShiWi  Sufinis  Rd..  #201  Dayton,  ON  45426 

Brwm  i  Fmi,  aid,  1920  N  Street.  NW,  #510  Wartinfton,  DC  20036 „ 

Woll  Bniecfanaai,  1615  H  Street,  NW  Wasliin|ten,  DC  20062 

Burr  I  Fonnai,  3000  SouOitrwt  Tower  Bimmjian.  AL  35203 

Biira»4lasteller,  1850  M  Street.  NW,  #900  Wastvnjton,  DC  20036 

Busby  Rekm  aid  Uonad,  PC,  1330  Coonectnit  Aw.,  NW,  #200  Waslmiton,  K  20036 

Bruce  ButteMl,  1745  Jefferson  Davis  Hm,  #511  Artmeton,  VA  22202 - 

WW  D  Calii,  444  N.  Caatol  Street,  NW  WaslW(ton,  DC  20001 

Caoitol  Associates,  Inc,  426  C  Street,  NE  Wasiiinglon,  K  20002 

Do 

Canlin  t  Drysdale,  Clitd,  One  Thomas  Circle.  NW  WaslMifton,  K  20005 _ 

Camen  t  Muss,  1901  Pemnlvaiia  Awnue.  NW,  #900  Wastungton,  K  20006 

R  D  Cason  Jr.,  PO  Boi  2021  40  Fraiklm  Rl.  SW  Roaiote.  VA  24022 

Casah  aid  Associates,  he,  MetropoMai  Squat  655  15tti  St..  NW,  #1100  Wastungton,  DC  20005 


Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 


CawrAam  Forest  Mustries,  Inc,  1500  SW.  First  Awnue  Portlaid,  OR  97201 

Cendrowski  t  Sekcky,  PC,  2050  N  Woodwad,  #310  Bkomriekl  Nils,  Ml  48013.. 

Chafeoume  t  Pake,  1101  Venmnl  Awnue,  NW  Wastungton.  DC  20005 

Do.. 


Rotiert  W  Oiatton,  1800  M  St,  NW,  #700  S  WasHnfton,  DC  20036 

Michael  S  Oak,  218  D  St,  S£  Wasl«n|ton.  DC  20003 

Jxqueline  Ahetoiai  Colien,  1199  N.  Fairtu  St.,  #701  Aleundna,  VA  22314 

George  T  Cokkwn,  8245  NW  53rd  Street  Miani,  FL  33166-4609 

Colker  Shanon  Ri  t  Scott  1055  Ttonas  Jefferson  SI,  NW.  #308  Washington.  DC  20007.. 

Terese  CoHm.  2000  Pennsyhania  Aw..  NW.  #3700  Washington,  DC  20006 

David  Conover,  1600  Rhode  Islaid  Aw.,  NW  Washington,  K  20036 

Mitchell  J  Cooper,  1001  Connectcut  Aw,  NW  Wastaigtan,  K  20036 

Sanuel  Cooper.  215  Pennsyhiaiia  Aw.,  SE  Washington,  DC  20003 

Culiey-Fosta  I  Co,  PO  Ba>  17370  Washington,  ft  20041 

Bin  ftmninghaii,  815  16th  St.,  NW  Washington,  K  20006 

Braky  D.  Girl,  49  WMtmai  Driw  New  ProvidBice.  HJ  07974 

Dans  i  Hamai,  1455  tansyhonia  Awnue,  NW,  #1200  Washington,  DC  20004 

Davis  Wrighte  I  Jones,  1752  N  St..  NW,  #800  Washington,  K  20O36 

Janes  L  D^,  719  D  St.,  NE,  #105  Washington,  DC  20002 

Detroit  Tooling  Assn,  P.O.  Bo>  338  Deatom,  Ml  48121 

WHkan  R  Drileuta,  1828  L  Street,  NW,  #906  Washington,  DC  20036 

Bale  P.  Dirks,  400  Fust  Si,  NW,  #712  Washington.  Dif  20001 

Do.. 


Dow  Lohnes  i  Alietson,  1255  23rd  St.,  NW  Washiigton,  K  20037.. 
Stai  DuUnski,  10801  Rodnie  F»e  Rodnie,  MD  20852.. 


Jaie  McPike  Dudley,  888  17th  Street.  NW,  #901  Washington,  K  20006 

Dunnefc  Dnal  Bennen  i  Porter,  1220  19th  Street  NW,  #400  Washnglon,  K  20036.. 
Dutko  t  Aaeciales,  412  Fist  St.,  SE.  #40  Washington,  DC  20003.. 


Mak  M.  Eiscn,  Fiendi  t  Compaw  1455  Pemsytvaaa  Aw ,  NW.  #1260  Washington.  DC  20004.. 

Id  J.  EffliL  1125  15th  St.,  NW  1 

Ettdieth  Fand;  1033  Union  Owdi  Road,  McLeai.  VA  22102.. 


r  WashiMtOR,  K  20005.. 


Fnley  Kumble  Wagner  Heine  IhvMerg  MaHey  Myeran  I  Casey. 
Do. 


1120  Connecticut  Aw.  NW,  10th  Fhar  Washmgtoi,  DC  20036.. 


Do 

RolKrt  B.  Flait  1575  Eye  St,  NW,  #525  Washington,  K  20005 

Terry  P  Flcmng.  Ohio  Petroleum  Council  88  L  Bnad  St,  #1960  Cokintes,  OH  43215.. 

Atan  M  FoK.  1575  Eye  St,  NW,  #1150  Washington,  DC  20005 

Do.. 


Fo«  Weintog  t  Bemett,  1714  MassKhusetts  Avenue,  NW  Washngton,  DC  20036 .. 

Do 

Do 

Do.. 


Choyl  Garni,  1750  New  York  Aw.,  NW  Washington,  DC  20006 
MidiaH  S.  Gdaak.  901  31st  Street  NW  Washington,  K  20007 
Gerad  E^  t  AsMCitts.  he  1100  17th  Street  NW,  #1000  Washinfton.  DC  20036 


Qcbal  USA.  he.  GkW  Hooe  1823  Jeftsson  Plai.  NW  Washington,  I 
GoM  t  liebBvod,  he,  The  Wlad  Office  Buikfng  1455  Pennylvaa 


20036.. 
Awnue.  NW,  #950  Washingtai,  K  20004 .. 


Do.. 
Do.. 


Rick  MiMwr,  1133  I9lk 
nrdW.teM. 


20SL42irf 


DC  20036.. 
York,  NY  10017.. 


■ay  Seen  GMt,  1919  PliijiliaM  Am..  NW,  #100  Wadaftai,  DC  20006 
Hay  M.  Harita.  901  3lsl  !Sia<  NW  3255  Itae  Stat  NW  Wash^k 

Taeaa  Haiis,  162>  K  St,  NW,  #400  Wakhcha,  K  20006 

Fany  L  llllMlllili,  1101  MimK  AnTiM  NhMol  DC  20005 

Anieil L  Vamn.  1111  N Slnat  NW HUMiMCnOt 

Lane  L  HmMb,  134t  CMb<  StatlHMPMili>>ii,  PA  19107.... 
PMb  ■.  HMt,  214  ■iiiirtmim  Ah.,  NE  WuMihi,  Dt  20002 

I  D.  IMni,  1513  in  St,  NW,  4tk  a  Waikimiii,  K  2003(.. 

Do - „ - 


DC  20007.. 


EnphyerASnt 


ToIbcco  huMBlt 
UNUM  Lite  haaice  Co 
AiTCrican  Sfeve  FoendalKin 
Dmal  BOTkan  Laidiert  he 
PopaUon  Sovns  hkmational 
W8  Vots 

FoHicr  &  OoM  Assn 

Advjnud  Center  Nv  TednatoR  TrsMM 

Ca  Edaaboial  Resources 

Tulae  Uiivuiity 

Magld  Ghiw  t  Safety  MIg  Co 

Bowery  Savings  Bank 

Empire  of  Anenca^mes  Ba* 

Americai  Assn  of  Retirao  f%3ons 

Fa  WeMerg  t  Bonett  (ForftistoUlyers  Co) 

John  R.Zagane  Asax.  he  (ForOty  Uniwrsily  of  New  Yak) 

Kasna  hnperts.  he 

Americai  msinnoe  Assn 

American  Colege  of  Svgeons 

Taialgvsa  Corporation 

(3tyofSlP»r 

Owenstlms,  he 

National  Telephaie  Cooperatiw  Assn 


Massadmsetts  Mutual  Ufe  Insurance 

Sta«st  Foods,  he 

Teias  Funaal  Directors  Assn.  Inc 

Natiaial  Hydnoiwer  Assn 

Committee  to  Eimnate  Equement  Gmeaways 

National  Legal  A>l  (  Defender  Assn 

Toyota  Motor  Sales.  USA.  Inc 

National  Assn  for  Middk  Qass  Amencans 

Cincinnati  Mierawne.  Inc 

Chanher  d  Commenz  d  the  US 

jm^menl  Com^  hshtute 

Health  Poicy  Agenda 

Manx  Phcoffs  Co.  he.  el  al 

Manifacturing  Housaif  Institute 

Massachusetts  Water  teovces  Authority 


CystK  Funds  Foundation 

Mhoo  Cdtaboratun  on  Youth 

National  Coundl  d  YMCA  d  the  USA 

Cannen  Carmen  I  Huge!  (tv  CareerCon) 

taptadHan  Power  Co 

GnUren's  Hospital 

Crane  Co  Resstoflei 

Crane  Hyrkiaiie 

Craie  National  Vendors 

Medusa  Cemenl 

Taulxnan  Company.  Inc 

ENCOA 

Ruan  Transportation  Maiagement  Systems 

Dow  Qiemieal  USA 

Environmental  Pdcy  Inshtute 

National  Assn  d  Tdiacoo  Drstributois 

South  Fton^Hom^Assn 

North  American  Pnips  Corp 

JaedUe  Fhschmam  t  Mugel 

Natonal  Rifle  Assn  d  America 

Ritter  t  Plastic  Footwea  Manufacturers  Assn 

US  Put*:  Interest  Restardi  Group 

Amencan  Fed  d  labor  i  Congress  d  Industnal  Organntais 
Mwakty  in  Medu.  Inc 
CKNA  Corporation 
Sta^Kist  Foods.  Inc 


Memll  Lyndi  t.  Co,  Inc 

Health  k  Mednne  Counsel  d  Washington 

Prriessanal  Semces  Counsel 

Gowmmenl  d  the  Repuhkc  d  Panama 

Amaicai  Speech-Language-Heanng  Assn 

Whitcford  Taytor  A  Preston 

National  Assn  d  Aircraft  t  Communieations  Suppkers.  Ine 

Ughtnel 

Hong  Kong  Trade  Dewfcpmenl  Council 

Intematmal  Brotherhood  d  Electncal  Wakers 

National  Parks  k  Conservation  Assn 

Edmund  Gam 

IBM  Corp 

Sir  Wilkam  Uthgriw 

Nocdisk^JSA 

US  Tdephone  Assn 

Mimng  I  Redanalnn  Council  d  Amerca 

American  Petrdeum  Institute 

Foi  Wemtierg  i  Bennett  (ForBnstdJIIyers Co) 

fan  Wenherg  t  Bennen  (For  Natonal  Codihon  for  Career  Reseadi) 

Bnstd-Myers  Co 

tatanatMial  Medcal  Centers 

JdNison  &  Johnson 

Nahonal  Coaiton  tor  Canca  Research 

htemahonal  Assn  d  Fire  Fighters 

Hi  t  hnwHon,  Inc  (ForRepoblic  d  Turkey) 

SiM  TrW  Council 


Al  N«pon  Anravs  Co.  Ltd 
Aflieriisn  Blood  Commission 


roOEral  Express  Corp 

Natnial  Assn  d  Homes  fa  ChMen 

Nttjnal  Reslaeait  Assn 

MQ  CommneatMRS  Corp 

Risk  t  hswance  Managemenl  Soaety.  he 

Paine  Wetto  Groi^.  he 

HI  ami  InowKBi,  he  (ForRqattc  d  Tirtey) 


Newinape 

iMtdUA 


Assn 

Eclat  SaaoB  Chan  t  HdU  (ForAniBtmg  Worid  hdustriti.  he) 
Ikeria  PMaddpha  Oianlxr  d  CanmBoe 
SaM  Riwi  f^raied 
Dilawae.Otiego  Corp 
MakAir.  he 
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f.  *ta  *,  1S5  tal  M  a  ««  frt.  W  10017 

MHt^  ItU  t  Vm.  m.  #310  mutmm.  K  2«036 , 

~      t  mm*,  van  n—  J*ni  a.  m.  tm  mitn^m.  x  awo; .. 


,#7M 


«Hi  F.  liMp.  ins  I 

SilESkllSI 

Mrii  MtaTTll  H.  CM 
Jm  L  MilWIk  nil  I' 

taril mSTiii D Sk-, -    I.    .   . 

SkM  a  l^k  OM  Am*  CM;  M,  #W  IMiHtai.  DC  2flOOS 

hw  XM  IISS  CMkM  ta~WMi«M.  DC  20030 
IkSmA' 


U  20006.... 
MlivliLK  20006. 

iCkSoo? , 

DC  21103 

2000S 

K  20003.. 


i 


Di„ 


Di.... 


;  655  ISM  a.,  m 


DC  20005-5701.. 


Dl 


SSLSr 


174$ 
1330 


lilH^Ul 


fSU 


V*  22202. 


HMiMtai.  DC  20036. 
MV,  122  C  31.  M.  «IN  WllliiHlli.  K  2ll001 
kJUe        "         "^         -  -     .. 


MvMtTUdM.  IMO  ■  a,  M,  Srti iMr.  3»  R 
Jaqp  D.  9mm.  10  1»  St  IW  «Mif«lM.  DC  20036.. 
11mm li^  11S5  ISM SL.  MTfWMifiM^ K 


DC  20036.. 


Di.. 
Dl.. 
Di.. 
Dl- 
Di_ 
b.. 
Di.. 
Di.. 
h.. 


2000S 

I*  a.  Mr.  #m  wimmh'.  dc  20006-2102... 

—      •     *.  #fiO  Dmv.  CO  10237 . 


kc3600i 


Dl_ 
Di.. 
Di.. 
■  • 

Di. 


M  SMto  t  ■«■.  1401  Nw  ftrt  Am..  NW.  121k  fl.  WslMilai.  DC  20005.. 


?£..  loss  TIMM  Mhna  a,  NW,  #411  WaMfM,  K  20007 

liiiii'i'ubmiiii;! 


\Mm  W.  toiki  liOl  Dria  SkM  /MmM,  VA  27314 

iM  C  IMI.  200  L  1«L>*  *^  '200  P.O.  Bb  200 
IMT  K  m*.  IM  L  SUM.  #1000  WIHH0IIII.  K  20036 .... 
MM.  Ijn.  S20S LmMi M^  #S0S  Mi Qm*.  VA  22041 
I IM,  600 IM  Jnw  MM;  M  WMailii^  DC  20001.... 

...         ....    TT... ...         --.jj^^^^ 


I  Jnwi 
Sktli 


SI^Ml  G.  Uta.  IS*  t  ■  StaM.  M  IMi«M;  K  2000s 
CMM  EmIUm,  1200  tar  MMMn  Ahm.  NN,  #200 
SiMMv  bto.  lis  ISk  SkM.  MT,  #S04  ItaMiM.  U  ? 


Di.. 
Di- 


;2ooos.. 


K  20036.. 


.  10000  Ml  M..  #306  PMmk,  IB  20054.. 


GMri  L  MM  Jr..  IM  M  MMri  MiDMI.  ■  40226. 

■mH  Mi  kMiin  Ta^r  I  bifMlOO  Nm  JMMtira  Am., 

frak  mSkl  101  3U  SM  MMMaMli.  DC  20007 

CMrf MmThO)  I SMM HMmMOX  2004S 

SiA IfcDilliM,  OaO SKMl Am..  1408  fSB  >WMt  00  87204 . 


,  NW.  #200  WBln^.K  20036.. 


SNiM  ,  ^ 

020  swan  Am.  1408  PJB  MM*,  OR  97204 

KWl  NY  10016  „ 

.  MdHk.  U17  F SkML NW,  #2K  WMiiH K  20004... 

I OMri il S*MmO&i# AMJMkMn,  332  liMMd  a 
t  mm.  nSS  CaMdiM  am,  NW  WiiMntin.  K  20036 
tOMiv.CMdl--       -    - 

Di 

Di 


N  40933. 


WMngM.  K  i 

OHlSiaM.  NW  WaMikn,  DC  20005.. 


WV  26554.. 


Am,  m.  #3700  WMMfM.  DC  20006 

H.  NMHri  AM:,  #200  P.O.  ta  901  BkMM  Mb.  W  4«30^0908.. 


SShSl'^ 


II40121..„ 

#U4MiMLVA  22202.. 


«MiT.  IM^  ion  ISM  SL.  M.  #«■  NMiMM.  DC  20036 

Mm IMi mmm.  1747  taMtaM  Am. mTSoh.  MMhM.  K  20006 

MMri  MmmM  AMmMi  Mm  Aml  M  E.  la  CMm  IM.,  #314  tvic  TX 
Ma uSmTiIS  lOi a.  W.  #4«ltaM|M.  K  20006.. 

Qmp  1  aMm  7015  Mm  kaM  Dt.  WmlIM  22102 

■cM  P.  OriMi.  1004  Dria  SkM  MiMikW  22314 


7$039.. 


DC  20006.. 


MMM«IMiab2041 

M (Mmi.  IOOIMb a,  #110 IMlMii. \M 22314 

PlpM  i  DMMIt  &MP;  1620 1  SkM.  NW.  #f03 


a.  NW 
IB  21217. 


K  20016.. 


K  20001.. 


TMV.PlMr, 


no 


PMMkMkkBjiiOa-,. 

WMiltaMLJanLlMt! 
D«  L  PMlM«,n01  WOw  WhL, 


W2220S 
n  04704 
ta*l;  100  KSL.1W.  #1100liM0«M.  K  20006 

SO  F  SL,  NW  «Hi«H,  K  20001--. - 

'~      '  "    'SMFMdHi;Ck  14107 


tm!ml-~  — 


.  NW,  #1100 


EMOmv/OMt 


Hit 


Am  fl(  NrtoMi  AilwrtiMn.  >c 
Umm  ri  CmcwMd  ScwitBts 
CMrni  Kin  CoMiSMR 
Mmtanui  CiMM  HMgvi 
Pidfic  Mituil  Ulc  mnMi  Co 

MnklCo,  he 

.  lK(For:Bart-W|nw  Coni) 
for  Tix  Rmnn 
Aimnon  (Mil  Asn 
CnMian  hi  Stoic  Beiuty 
Smolt  t  Co.,  Rickad  L  (FaOAM  OoiMun) 
Sinol  I  Co.,  IWaRl  L  (FoiJ\«t  ol  OMmI) 
Hi  6  Hatlm  (fa:Bcr|-WOTW  Cnp) 
Wuti  MmftflMnl.  Inc 
New  Yorii  rOVfCr  Mhtflty 
Amenon  Faianil  Senioe  Asai 
AiMricMi  Itesfld  &  RnMntBl  OMtapmnt  An 
BoHfiail  MMi|BinRt  Coni 
CMmnial  Una)  CaiU  Cnp 
ComM  licet  Supr 


Lefltrtt  &  Plilt  Ik 
IMPnnr 


PiQIXilies,  Inc 

IfcCloiiIti  SM  Praducb  Corp  

JfcfhigM  Council  of  ScH-lnsund  Cnup  AdiiMUtijIan 

PennjoiICo 

Run  TimportjtiQn  Mimttnient  Systsns 

StMMOICo 

U.S.  Air,  Inc 

U.S.  Ca«  Sufir  Refiners'  Asn 

OivbLWifar  Associates,  bic 

UM  TefeoonMnunotMRS  Corp 

NrtoBilBeer  Wkolesiler's  Assn,  Inc 

Tctoconnect  Co 

Itanufjctiral  Housinf  Institute 

Alaska  Svimi  Pniduds,  tac 

Concerned  Women  for  America  EOucation  t  Lefal  Detnse  Fowd. 

Cailol  Makets  Gnup 

Awttncn  Bwjanai  Real  t  Hanef  (For:Bfae  Cipss  k  Btae  SiMid  of  FtariOi) 

hofosiaul  Bancorp 

US.  Telipkane  Assn 

Animas^j  PIMa  Wata  CoRservacy  District.  Daaifo  County 

City  of  Puetk),  PM*)  Coaily 

Cokraki  State  ua«ersily 

Cokndo^Jte  Ehctrt  Assn 

PubfE  Enakiiaes  BttiiaMil  Assi  of  Cokndo 

Soutkan  Me  kidan  Tribe 

SaitkMStan  Wata  Caoavatiai  District.  Duranp  Canty 

a  May  Covin  Hospital,  Piatlo  Canty 

uppa  Tanpi  wata  unsenmon  Dstrci 

Ule  Hantain  Ute  kdai  Tribe 

Lykes  Bros  SHinuliip  Co,  kK 

LASCO  Sappint  1 

Ocean  Tramporlabon  Coaktnn    I 

Rialel  kHanaboial  I 

Marine  En|nen'  BaKficial  Assii  Paafc  Coat  Oisl  #1 

Mariie  Transport  Uras,  kic 

Sodely  of  Anerican  Florists       . 

Travelers  Companies 

Natiaul  Bee  WMealen  Assn  ' 

taple  fv  ttie  Anerican  Way 

Natanl  Assn  (HjemBattrs  If  Ike  U.S. 

Maiatt  Phdps  RolkaMri  Taney  A  Evans 

tosidy  t  Assoqales,  kic 

CybernectKS  A  Syslans,  kK 

WasMnflai  Camdlai  Gia«     I 

Samaritan  Healtk  Services        I 

Jaffe  Siidv  Ram  &  Heuer        I 

Bonrtni  ^Qpneton'  Assn  of  Ainina 

HM  &  KnoHnton,  Inc  {For:Bor|-VBnitf) 

Amhoi  Assn  of  REored  ftraonl 

Pacific  Pwwf  i  mw  Co 

Afflcncan  Papv  iRStitulB,  Inc 

LBboi  AssKiates,  kic  (Fv:Une«9ly  of  Ike  Viriki  lsla«b) 

Waste  Mwinfiiiriit.  kK 
FMCCvp  I 

kleal  Basic  hdntiics,  kc 
May  DepalRiBit  Stats  Co 

Mckle  FleBcknan  A  Muiel  

Micki|jn  Caned  of  Seff-ksured  Group  AMnistrators 
Tanian  Company,  tac 
Airspace  Tecknolop,  kc  1 

AiBtn  POMla  Co,  kc 

Lyndi  Assodales  ' 

Detroit  Tadnf  Assn  Worka's  Oavuaujbon  Find 


Co 
Corp 


Fool  AMedSeivice  Trades  De|t.,  AR-CIO 
BOM  MBnatmal,  Inc 
Anvicjn  SubcontndoR  Assn 
Imlnmrtunf  Conpulei  Consdianb  Asn 
ftotional  Assn  of  PvtaUe  X-ltay  Previln 


U.S.  Ftdntlon  of  Snul  Busineaa,  Inc 
Bunwite  VMkOMe  Co 
For  TodMOtan,  Inc 
ManatMBrtUR^pMSitlon  GnM 
U.1  bmmim  lor  UMCff 


AtocraTnalws 

AflHrican  M  of  GawMMl  EMtojncs 
AwBMw  Asai  of  SdjQd  Mwniftifcn 
Air-CMdMonM|  &  IWninlni  pslituti 
AnHricMS  for  NonsnHtan'  IB^ts 
D.  L  Bv|V  AnocialH,  Inc 


Bnv  Asm 

canltaiiilal/ 


EspiM  dl  Cap 


DC  20036 I  Baka  I  HoMkr  (Fa:Nalk  OHst  CMde,  Lkl) 
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Orianiskon  a  kidniduif  F9r| 


Pitslai  Thafrinoai  Eis  t  Vrimm.  1735  Nn>  Yak  Avame,  NW,  #500  WadmUn.  K  20006.. 

Do 

Alo  Ra«a,  2301  M  a,  NW  Wa^iMtai.  DC  20036 

Robat  A  itapsi  taaaM.  2001  S  SbM.  NW,  #500  WaAnfkn,  DC  20009 -.. 

Undl  S.  RMfick.  1120  OaMdnl  Aw.,  NW  Waikntta,  DC  20036 

Wiiai  J.  Rktadn  Jr..  1119  H  Stat.  NW,  #1100  Wiskn|lai.  K  20006.. 
Caok  T  RAats,  1660  I  a,  NW,  #1000  Waiknilai,  DC  29036 


Rgbisai  Lake  (  Unr,  kc,  1025  'itaMS  JeMaai  a,  NW,  #100  wiiiiaii»iiirK'»od7" 


Do.. 

Artkw  P.  Roias,  tit  171k  a,  NW,  #901  Wabn|kn,  DC  20006 

James  Roimai.  201  EM  S«d  Paid.  #250  Sa<a  Aia.  CA  92715 

Rose  ScknidI  Ckam  Dtf  I  Hafw,  1125  tit  a,  NW,  #300  Warin|tan,  DC  20006 „ 

PkOp  T.  Rms,  in  HaodHpl  StneC  #31  BiMklHi,  NY  11233 

Hairy  C  RMnpla,  1200  Nn  HanMrc  AMMi.  NW,  #350  Waskaftai,  DC  20036 „ 

R9C  Assaiata,  3^4  Farti  SliM.¥wakn|kn,  Of!  20002 

a  J.  Unas  Sa*r  Jr.,  3521  VafMy  Drive  Afeondrii.  VA  22302 _ — 

Suzane  M  Smmt,  6001  OM  Wckay  Bkri,  #397  Hamtife,  TN  37076 

Habat  K.  ScMb,  O  Maries  he  WMiiilai,  DC  19197 

Sctmbe  Wawai  Wyalt  Mooe  t  Robats,  Suite  302  1000  Potanac  a.  NW  Waslmitai,  DC  20007.. 
Witkan  C  Sein,  1700  K  Stat,  NW,  #1107  Wasbhftan,  K  20006 

If,  1331  hnnniMM  Avow,  NW,  #350  Waskh|tai,  K  20004 .. 


Skw  PIttnai  Potts  t  TroabridR,  1000  M  SInet.  NW,  (90(^)  WaMiftan.  DC  20036.. 

Ralky  ShiMn.  1730  M  a,  iSr  r  

WSan  A  Sipa,  444  NaOi  C«iia 
Steve  Siva,  Robertson  " 
DavilC 


Waskkwbn.  K  20036 
Ma,NW, 


',  #711  Waskin|lai,K  20001.. 


1,1627 


HaiMe  1  Eastauik  1050  Tbanas  Jcftam  a,  NW,  6tti  Fl.  Waskin(ton.  DC  20007 , 
!7  K  a.  NW,  #400  WaM«kn,  DC  20006.. 


DC  20005.. 


WJian  C  Snpsai,  1155  15«i  a,  NW  Wakhikn, 

Edmuri  J.  Sbanois,  1155  CaMCtkait  Ave,  NW  Warinitai.  K  20036.. 

Pai  A  Sknbut  Jr..  1629  K  StiM,  NW  WMaiftan,  DC  2001)6 

•        ■      --■    lion,  DC  20003 

I  Jeiini,  P.O.  Bs>''i2l67  iM'a  ilUry'i' S^^ 

Gene  Snjda.  140  Ckanwetli  Ijne  Loisvie,  Iff  40207 

Do.. 


Jeffrey  C.  Smitk,  902  Pani»)»»«a  Am.,  S  Was 
Pabioa  SmiBi.  1909  K  a,  NW  VMhftan,  DC 
Smith  Afldasen  Blant  Dorset!  MrtcM  a  Jaiici 


SE?f 


Bole  A  HoinsMrtk,  1015  15th  a,  NW  Waskmtoi,  K  20005.. 
Statmai,  105(17fli  a,  NW,  #600  Wastaiftai,  IK  20036.. 


K  20036.. 


Stepba  A  kknn,  1330  Canecbcut  Am.,  NW  WaAnftoi,  DC  20036 
Raymaal  L  SIrassbina,  1020  19«i  SInel.  NW,  #700  Wasbnton. 

Gnrie  Slnnnf,  624  9fli  a,  NW,  #700  Waskkftni,  DC  20001 

Edward  L  SuKai,  1120  20th  a,  NW,  Sole  $.720  WasbinftHi.  K  20036 

T  Bone  Unitri  Shaaakfen  Asai,  1667  K  a,  NW,  #990  Washn{ton.  K  20006 

Wiian  L  Tana,  10103  Nvmai  A«.  Fairfu  VA  22030 

A  Alfred  Tadnon.  200  L  La«  lake  Rd.,  #200  P.O.  Bo>  200  Bkxnifiekl  Hiks.  Ml  48013-0200 

Tadnai  Canpaiy,  he.  200  E.  Um  Ukc  Rl,  #200  PO  Bn  200  Bknmfiekl  VHb,  Ml  48303-0200.. 
Saa  TlKmsm,  1200  ISth  a,  NW  WaMnfka,  DC  20005.. 


Tithe  Curton  A  Piao,  1750  Pansykraia  Avawe,  NW  WastwHtai,  DC  20006 - 

Jeniey  B.  TranmMI,  1020  19tk  SIrtel,  NW  Wasdaifton,  K  20036 

Peta  Janes  Tsakarius,  1955  Saianay  Rd.  Siwr  Sprint  MD  20910 

Utak  Poaa  A  Li|M  Co,  PO  Boi  899  Salt  Lake  City.  IIT  84110 

Vvna  Uptat  Baiduni  Mcphesoi  t  Haid.  CliM.1660  L  Street,  NW,  #1000  Washinftm.  K  20036. 

Melam  Vbvmt,  1424  16tk  a.  NW  Waskiaton,  K  20036 

Vnsoi  A  Ekhs,  1455  Pansykonia  Am.,  NW,  #800  Washintton.  DC  20004-1007 


Do.. 


Vorys  Sata  Seynoa  A  Pease,  1828  I  Strea.  NW,  #1111  Waslanitai,  DC  20036.. 

diates  M  Waldai,  2590  Skdok  Sprkas  Rd.,  #208  Dayttai.  OH  45426 

Chats  E.  Wake  Associates,  he,  1730  Pansytania  Aw.,  NW  Waskhfton,  DC  20006.. 


Fraik  J.  Walte,  1745  Jeffesm  Davis  Hwy,  #511  Arihftai,  VA  2220, 

Nan  Wenbei  2001  L  a,  NW,  #506  Waiai|bn,  DC  20036 

WeHford  Weiinai  A  Hoff,  1775  Pansylvaiia  Aw,  NW,  #450  Waskmgtoi,  K  20006 

Wexkr  Reynokh  Harian  A  Sdiule,  toe.  Suite  600  1317  F  Street,  NW  Urimfim.  K  20004.. 
Do 


Do.. 
Do.. 


Sent  Wkhaya,  1901  L  a,  NW  Waskmita,  K  20036 

Andrew  F.  Weane,  Kotovsek  A  Asso^  3600  S.  Yosenite.  #830  Dowe,  CO  80237 

Wttans  A  Jaaai.  PC,  1101  OonnKtieut  Aw.,  NW  Washh(tai,  K  20036 

Chaph  t  WHsoi  Jr.,  Rm.  l-J-21  Qoeatiais  Bld|.  6401  Seuity  BM.  Baltimore,  MD  21235.. 

Wnstoi  A  Stnwn,  2550  M  a,  NWr#500  Washhtton,  K  20037 

a  Koit  Wcoknai,  1818  N  Street.  NW  Washkntni,  DC  20036 

Handd  Woab  Jr.,  301  Maple  Aw  West.  6th  Fl  Viemi,  VA  22180 

Traxy  C.  Wrifht,  1025  Canalcut  Avane,  NW  Wastanftm,  K  20036 

Wunder  Tkehn  A  Fv|ol«,  1615  L  a,  NW,  #720  WBkin(tni,  DC  20036 

Do 


Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 


Eu8aie  S.  Yoini  955  L'Enfait  Plazi,  SW,  #905  Washin|ton.  DC  20024.. 

Robat  A  Youi«,  10113  WonI  Great  Way  Bwkc,  VA  22015 

Do 

lannee  E.  Zaba,  11  Mysbc  Roal  MvbMeal,  MA  01945 . 


John  R.  2afane  Associates,  he.  1001  Prince  Street.  #116  Akxankia,  VA  22314.. 


Enpma/Ctal 


V*y  Pldlic  Pnnr  Asa 
EMipiae  Dewkpmaf  Cap  a  AMka 


TrawlBsC 

(kvoay  Mannctaen  a  Anaxa 

Sahtamoid  Gianis  a  CaHemi 

WIMfcid  Tayta  A  f^rcston 

NUiaaf  OaMitheto^aaw  Seal  Sanity 

Soda  Sectfdy  Piohdni  Baau 

(Sndy  OtMnhp  ad  CCannhis 

Anarica  BadwsAssn 


SafeHeCop 
ArcMewCap 
C  Amerias  he 
hwstmart  Co  hstitute 
(Xwns-Hhas,  toe 

Tawa  Poae  Company 

Leatue  of  Woain  Vttas  of  the  US 

Me  Compay  (ForAPG  Cap) 

Alaska  LonenAssn 

NatlMl  NMSpapa  Assn 

Food  Makebni  Mitutt 

Waste  Maaanait.  he 

Pakabo  A  cenel,  toe  (For:B«sness  Enoibvcs  fa  National  Seority) 

Dudek  A  Canpay^ 

American  Assn  of  Retired  tamis 

Inwstmart  Gonpaiy  hsbtute 

Ctodmati  Mkcrowaw  toe 

Norkdk  Southern  Corp 

U.S.  Rfsnurcfs  A  Chemicals,  Inc 

TennessR  Gas  Tiaiuieusn  Co 

Calte«  Petraam  Cop 

USWest.toc 

Heath  hiannee  Pla  of  Greats  New  Yorii 

Peaboly  Hoking  Co.  Inc 

Coaktian  for  Ernnnmental-EnerBf  Balance 


Amenca  Health  Care  Assn 

Sharp  Manufacturins  Oo  a  Amenca 

Andersoi  Bniann  Read  A  Haiey  (ForBhie  Cross  A  Bhie  Shiek)  ri  Ftorida) 


Morga  Stanley,  Ine 

Psvle  tv  the  Amaiea  Way 

LonsouiM  Kai  uvp 

GoMman  Sachs  &  Co 

HtfsnH  Foods  Cocp 

Natkna  Assn  la  Middk  Class  Ameneas 

Leucada  Natmal  Corp 

Manufactured  Hovsng  Institute 

CMorine  hstitute.  toe 

YMCAof  theUSA 

Health  f^dcy  Aeendi  tor  the  American  taple 

Natiaal  Assn  «  Busness  Poktcal  fOmtam 

RaAo  Assn  DefeiAi(  Aiiwaw  Rifhts,  toe 

Spanish  kitl  Commuiications  Cap 

OHhyAMathn 

PMeJad  A  Cattle  Co 

Techwortd 

Local  1923  Amenca  Fed  of  Gownanait  Empkiyee: 

PcnoK  Teclnoio|iE5 

Eckert  Seanas  Chain  A  Melon  (ForNvtok  Southen  Cop) 

Nortkem  Capitol  Corp 

Rehsurance  Assn  of  Amenca 

Cliesebrourii-ftiid*s,  Inc 

Colt  hduwvs,  toe 

Ensearch  Corp 

Grocery  Manufacturers  ol  Amenca,  tac 

Hospital  Copa  Amenca 

Mariolt  (}orp 

Metrapoita  hsurance  Co 

Natioial  Assn  a  Life  Undawntas 

Nothwesten  Mutual  Ufe  hsurace  Go 

Paafic  Mutua  Life  tosurace  Co 

Sony  Corpwatiai  of  Amenca 

Teus  Oil  A  Gas  Corp 

America  Honda  Mota  Co,  tac 

Brmm  A  Asanates 

United  Assn  of  Jnyma  A  Appren  of  Pknbf  A  Pipefti  hdustry 

Warren  H  Suss  Associates 

Qty  Univcrsdy  of  New  Vorti 
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NOTE  on  ITEM  "D."— ^a>  IN  GENERAL.  The  term  "contribution"  includes  anything  of  ralue.  When  an  organization  or  individual  uses  printed  or  duplicated 
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QUARTERLY  REPORTS* 

•All  alphaoumeric  chancten  and  moneUry  amounts  refer  to  receipts  and  expenditures  on  page  2,  paragraphs  1}  and  E  of  the  Quarterly  Report  Form. 
The  foUowing  quuterly  reports  were  submitted  for  the  fourth  calendar  quarter  1986: 


(Note.— The  form  used  for  reporting  is  reproduced  below.  In  the  interest  of  economy  in  the  Record,  questions  are  not  repeated,  only  the 
Btial  antwen  are  printed,  and  are  indicated  by  their  respective  headings.  This  page  (Page  1)  is  designed  to  supply  identifying  data,  and  Page  2 
deab  with  financial  data.) 


PUASE  UTUKN  1  ORIGINAL  TO:  THE  CLERK  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  OFFICE  OF  RECORDS  AND  REGVFRATION,  lOM  LONGWORTH  HOUSE 

OFFICE  BUILDING,  WASHINGTON,  D.C.  »915 

rUUSB  RETURN  I  ORIGINAL  TO:  THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  SENATE,  OFFICE  OF  PUBLIC  RECORDS,  232  HART  SENATE  OFVICE  BUILDING,  WASHINGTON,  D.C  20810 


HEADING  BELOW: 


PLACE  AN  "X"  BELOW  THE  APPROPRIATE  LETTER  OB  nCURE  IN  THE  BOX  AT  THE  RIGHT  OF  THE  "REPOl 

TREIJMINARY"  REPORT  ("Registration"):  To  "register,"  place  an  "X"  below  the  letter  "P"  and  fill  out  page  1  only 

"QUARTERLY"  REPORT:  To  indicate  which  one  of  the  fo«r  calendar  quarters  is  covered  by  this  Report,  place  an  "X"  below  the  appropriate  figure.  Fill  out  both 
page  1  and  page  2  and  as  many  additional  pages  as  may  be  required.  The  first  additional  page  should  be  numbered  as  page  "3,"  and  the  rest  of  such  pages  should 
be  "4,"  "S,"  •"6,"  etc.  Preparation  and  filing  in  accordaice  with  instructions  will  accomplish  compliance  with  all  quarterly  reporting  requirements  of  the  Act. 


iRT" 


Year:  19 


I 


REPORT 


PuRSUAi^  to  Federal  Regulation  of  Lobbying  Act 


IDENTnPlCATION  NUMBER. 


Is  this  an  Amendment? 
. . D    YES  D    NO 

NOTE  on  ITEM  "A'.^a)  In  General.  This  "Report"  (arm  may  be  used  by  either  an  organization  or  an  individual,  as  follows: 

(i)  "Em^ojKe". — To  file  as  an  "employee",  state  (in  Item  "B")  the  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business  of  the  "eitf>loyer".  (If  the  "employee"  is  a  firm  [such 

a>  a  law  linn  or  public  relations  firm],  partners  aod  salaried  staff  members  of  such  firm  may  join  in  filing  a  Repoit  as  an  "employee".) 
(ii)  "Emphftr". — To  file  as  an  "employer",  write  "None"  in  answer  to  Item  "B". 
(6)  Separate  Reports.  An  agent  or  employee  should  not  attempt  to  combine  his  Report  with  the  employer's  Report: 

(i)  Employers  subject  to  the  Act  must  file  separate  Reports  and  are  not  relieved  of  this  requirement  merely  because  Reports  are  filed  by  their  agents  or 

emirioyees. 
(ii)  Employees  subject  to  the  Act  must  flic  separate  Reports  and  are  not  relieved  of  this  requirement  merely  because  Reports  are  filed  by  their  employers. 


A  ORGANIZATION  OR  INDIVIDUAL  HLING: 


2.  If  this  Report  is  for  an  Employer,  list  i|aines  of  agents  or  employees  who  will  file 
Reports  for  this  Quarter. 


D  CHECK  IF  ADDRESS  IS  DIFFERENT  THAN  PREVIOUSLY  REPORTED 


NOTE  oa  FTEM  *V. — Reports  by  Agents  or  Employees.  An  employee  is  to  file,  each  quarter,  as  many  Reports  as  he  hat  employers,  except  that:  (o)  If  a  particular 
nndeitaking  is  jointly  financed  by  a  group  of  employers,  the  group  is  to  be  considered  as  one  employer,  but  all  membeis  of  the  group  are  to  be  named,  and  the 
contribution  of  each  member  is  to  be  specified;  (6)  if  the  work  is  done  in  the  interest  of  one  person  but  payment  therefor  is  made  by  another,  a  single  Report — naming 
both  penons  as  "employers" — is  to  be  filed  each  quarter. 

B.  EImPLiOYER — State  name,  address,  and  nature  of  basiness.  If  there  is  no  employer,  write  "None." 

NOTE  oa  ITEM  "CT'.^a)  The  expression  "in  connection  with  legislative  interests,"  as  used  in  this  Report,  means  "In  connection  with  attempting,  directly  or 
■adiiectly,  to  influence  the  pasuge  or  defeat  of  legislation."  "The  term  'legislation'  means  bills,  resolutions,  amendments,  aominations,  and  other  matters  pending  or 
propOKd  in  either  Hooie  of  Congress,  and  includes  any  other  matter  which  may  be  the  subject  of  action  by  either  House"— § 302(e). 

(6)  Before  undertaking  any  activities  in  connection  with  legislative  interests,  organizations  and  individuals  subject  to  the  Lobbying  Act  are  required  to  file  a 
"Prdiminary''  Report  (Registration). 

(e)  After  beginning  such  activities,  they  must  file  a  "Quarterly"  Report  at  the  end  of  each  calendar  quarter  in  whi«h  they  have  either  received  or  expended 
anything  of  value  in  connection  with  legislative  interests. 

C.  LEGISLATIVE  INTERESTS,  AND  PUBLICATIONS  in  connection  therewith: 


1.  State  approximately  how  long  legislative  inter- 
ests are  to  continue.  If  receipts  and  expenditures 
in    connection    with    legislative    interests    have 


2.  State  the  general  legislative  interests  of  the  person 
filing  and  set  forth  the  specific  legislative  interests  by 
recitaig:  (a)  Short  titles  of  statutes  and  bills;  (6)  House 
and  Senate  numbers  of  bills,  where  known;  (c)  cita- 
tions of  statutes,  where  known;  (d)  whether  for  or 
against  such  statutes  and  bills. 


3.  In  the  case  of  those  publications  which  the  person 
filing  has  caused  to  be  issued  or  distributed  in  connec- 
tion with  legislative  interests,  set  forth:  (a)  descrip- 
tion, (b)  quantity  distributed,  (c)  date  of  distribution, 
(J)  name  of  printer  or  publisher  (if  publications  were 
paid  for  by  person  filing)  or  name  of  donor  (if  publi- 
cations were  received  as  a  gift). 


(Answer  items  I,  2,  and  3  in  the  space  below.  Attach  additional  pages  if  more  space  is  needed.) 

4.  If  thit  is  a  "Preliminary"  Report  (Registration)  rather  than  a  "Quarterly"  Report,  sute  below  what  the  nature  and  amount  of  anticipated  expenses  will  be;  and,  if  for 
an  agent  or  employee,  state  alao  what  the  daily,  monthly,  or  annual  rate  of  compensation  is  to  be.  If  this  is  a  "Quarterly"  teport,  disregard  this  item  "C4"  and  fill  out 
"D'and  "E^on  the  back  of  this  page.  Do  not  attempt  to  combine  a  "Preliminary"  Report  (Registration)  with  a  "Quartedy  Report."^ 
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NOTE  oa  ITEM  "D."— (a>  IN  GENERAL.  The  term  "contribution"  includes  anything  of  walue.  When  an  organization  or  individual  uses  printed  or  duplicated 

matter  in  a  campaign  attempting  to  influence  legislation,  money  received  by  such  organization  or  individual — for  such  printed  or  duplicated  matter is  a  "contributian." 

"The  term  'contribution'  includes  a  gift,  subscription,  loan,  advance,  or  deposit  of  money,  or  anything  of  value,  and  includes  a  contract,  promise,  or  agreement,  whether 
or  not  legally  enforceable,  to  make  a  contribution" — {  302(a)  of  the  Lobbying  Act. 

{b)  IF  THIS  REPORT  IS  FOR  AN  EMPLOYER.— (i)  In  general.  Item  "D"  is  designed  for  the  reporting  of  all  receiptt  from  which  expenditures  are  made,  or 
will  be  made,  in  connection  with  legislative  interests. 

(iO  Receipts  of  Business  Firms  and  Individuals. — A  business  firm  (or  individual)  which  is  subject  to  the  Lobbying  Act  by  reason  of  expenditures  which  it  makes  in 
attempting  to  influence  legislation — but  which  has  no  funds  to  expend  except  those  which  are  available  in  the  ordinary  course  of  operating  a  business  not  connected  in 
any  way  with  the  influencing  of  legislation— will  have  no  receipts  to  report,  even  though  it  does  have  expenditures  to  report. 

(iii)  Receipts  of  Multi-purpose  Organizations. — Some  organizations  do  not  receive  any  funds  which  are  to  be  expended  solely  for  the  purpose  of  attempting  to 
influence  legisUtion.  Such  organizations  make  such  expenditures  out  of  a  general  fund  raised  by  dues,  assessments,  or  other  contributions.  The  percentage  of  the  general 
fund  which  is  used  for  such  expenditures  indicates  the  percentage  of  dues,  assessments,  or  other  contributions  which  may  be  considered  to  have  been  paid  for  that 
purpose.  Therefore,  in  reporting  receipts,  such  organizations  may  specify  what  that  percentage  is,  and  report  their  dues,  assessments,  and  other  contributions  on  that 
basis.  However,  each  contributor  of  SSOO  or  more  is  to  be  listed,  regardless  of  whether  the  contribution  was  made  solely  for  legislative  purposes. 

(c)  IF  THIS  REPORT  IS  FOR  AN  AGENT  OR  EMPLOYEE— <i)  In  general  In  the  case  of  many  employees,  all  receipts  will  come  under  Items  "D  5" 
(received  for  services)  and  "D  12"  (expense  money  and  reimbursements).  In  the  absence  of  a  clear  statement  to  the  contrary,  it  will  be  presumed  that  your  employer  is 
to  reimburse  you  for  all  expenditures  which  you  make  in  connection  with  legislative  interests. 

(ii)  Employer  as  Contributor  of  SSOO  or  More. — When  your  contribution  from  your  employer  (in  the  form  of  salary,  fee,  etc.)  amounts  to  J500  or  more,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  report  such  contribution  under  "D  13"  and  "D  14,"  since  the  amount  has  already  been  reported  under  "D  5,"  and  the  name  of  the  "employer"  has  been 
given  under  Item  "B"  on  page  I  of  this  report. 

D.  RECEIPTS  (INCLUDING  CONTRIBUTIONS  AND  LOANS): 

Fill  in  every  blank.  If  the  answer  to  any  numbered  Item  is  "None,"  write  "NONE"  in  the  space  following  the  number. 

Receipts  (other  than  loans)  Contributors  of  SSOO  or  More  (from  Jan.  I  through  this  Quarter) 

1.  S Dues  and  assessments  '3-  Have  there  been  such  contributors? 

2.  $....■ Gifts  of  money  or  anything  of  value  ""*  "«*"  "y«"  °'  ""°"  * 

3    J Printed  or  duplicated  matter  received  as  a  gift  14    ]„  ,h«  ^mse  of  each  contributor  whose  contributions  (including 

4.  S Receipts  from  sale  of  printed  or  duplicated  matter  loans)  during  the  "penod"  from  January  1  through  the  last 

5.  S Received  for  services  (e.g.,  salary,  fee,  etc.)  day  of  this  Quarter,  total  $500  or  more: 

6.  $ TOTAL  for  this  Quarter  (Add  "1"  through  "S")  :^','*^^*'""°/'""v.  'T'l  °^  T"''   »PP™"r'='y  "^  ""  "'  «h»^  Pfg=. 

tabulate  data  under  the  headings     Amount     and     Name  and  Address  of  Con- 
''■  5 Received  dunng  previous  Quarters  of  calendar  year  tributor";  and  indicate  whether  the  last  day  of  the  period  is  March  31,  June  30, 

8.  S TOTAL  from  Jan.    I   through   this  Quarter  (Add   "6"  and  "7")  September  30,  or  December  31.  Prepare  such  ubulation  in  accordance  with  the 

following  example: 

Loans  Received — "The  term  'contribution'  includes  a  .  .  .  loan  .  .  . "— §  302(a). 

n    »  T-/-,T»i  J  .      .1.  .    fi  Amount        Name  and  Address  of  Contributor 

9.  i TOTAL  now  owed  to  others  on  account  of  loans  ..,„        .„,,,..  ,„        » 

,„    ,  „  ,,  ,         ,     .        ,.    „  (Period    from  Jan.  1  through 19 ) 

'°    * Borrowed  from  others  dunng  this  Quarter  $1,500.00    John  Doe.  1621  Blank  BIdg..  New  York,  NY. 

"    * Repaid  to  others  during  this  Quarter  $1,785.00    The  Roe  Corporation.  251 1  Doe  BIdg..  Chicago.  III. 

12.  $ "Expense  Money"  and  Reimbursements  received  this  Quarter.  $3,285.00    TOTAL 

NOTE  OB  ITEM  "E". — (a)  IN  GENERAL  "The  term  'expenditure'  includes  a  payment,  distribution,  loan,  advance,  deposit,  or  gift  of  money  or  anything  of 
value,  and  includes  a  contract,  promise,  or  agreement,  whether  or  not  legally  enforceable,  to  make  an  expenditure" — §  302  (b)  of  the  Lobbying  Act. 

(b)  IF  THIS  REPORT  IS  FOR  AN  AGENT  OR  EMPLOYEE  In  the  case  of  many  employees,  all  expenditures  will  come  under  telephone  and  telegraph  (Item 
"E  6")  and  travel,  food,  lodging,  and  entertainment  (Item  "E  7"). 

E.  EXPENDITURES  (INCLUDING  LOANS)  IN  CONNECTION  WITH  LEGISLATIVE  INTERESTS: 

Fill  in  every  blank.  If  the  answer  to  any  numbered  item  is  "None,"  write  "NONE"  in  the  spaces  following  the  number 

Expenditures  (other  than  loans)  Loans  Made  to  Others— "The  term  'expenditure'  includes  a    .  .  loan  .    ." — §  302(b). 

12.  $ TOTAL  now  owed  to  person  filing 

1.  $ Public  relations  and  advertising  services  '3    $  Lent  to  others  dunng  this  Quarter 

14.  $ Repayments  received  during  this  Quarter 

2.$ Wages,  salaries,  fees,  commissions  (other  than  Item  "1")  ,c    n  re-        j  mr.      •.< 

"  15    Recipients  of  Expenditures  of  SIO  or  More 

3-  S Gifts  or  contributions  made  dunng  Quarter  if  ,here  were  no  single  expenditures  of  $10  or  more,  please  so  indicate  by  using 

the  word  "NONE". 

4.  $ Printed  or  duplicated  matter,  including  distribution  cost 

In  the  case  of  expenditures  made  dunng  this  Quarter  by.  or  on  behalf  of.  the 

5.  S Office  overhead  (rent,  supplies,  utilities,  etc.)  person  filing:  Attach  plain  sheets  of  paper  approximately   the  size  of  this 

page   and   tabulate   data   as   to  expenditures  under  the  following  heading: 
(,   J  Telephone  and  telegraph  "Amount,"  "Date  or  Dates,"  "Name  and  Address  of  Recipient."  "Purpose." 

Prepare  such  tabulation  in  accordance  with  the  following  example: 

7.  $ Travel,  food,  lodging,  and  entertainment  „  „  ,,  ,     ,.         ,„ 

Amount      Dale  or  Dates — Name  and  Address  of  Recipient — Purpose 

.    ,  .„    ..  ...  $1,750.00     7-11:         Roe  Pnnting  Co,  3214  Blank  Ave.  St.  Louis. 

8.  > AH  other  expenditures  .,        S     .  .j        1  1  .1. 

"^  Mo. — Pnnting  and  mailing  circulars  on  the 

"Marshbanks  Bill." 

9-  * TOTAL  for  this  Quarter  (Add  "I"  through  "8")  $2,400.00    7-15,8-15,9-15      Bntten  *  Blaten,  3127  Gremlin  BIdg., 

Washington,  D.C. — Public  relations 

10.  $ Expended  during  previous  Quarters  of  calendar  year  service  at  $800.00  per  month. 

11.  $ TOTAL  from  Jan.    1   through  this  Quarter  (Add  "9"  and  "10")  $4,150.00    TOTAL 

PAGE  2 
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MM  E.  Ma.  I62S  MmSbBi  Jtoaik  Ml^gM,DC  20036 

UMr  I  Ma.'  PA  bi  mi  Mk  CMdi.  «S3l"': 

Ma  t  Mbi  i7ll  haMMH  Aml.  Ml  WMintoa.  K  20006 

b 


DC  20024. 


tabfefLPAbl'te 


#,  PA  ta  2166  taMk,  TN  37219.. 

.     IA13S201 - 

PMiM  A.  Mi  HI  taMMM  IMM.  SE  WiMmM,  K  20003 

CMni aTh.  im  IMStaL  Mf.  #701  JiBjloi,  K  20036.. 
214  N.  MnStat.  I 


United  Artnes,  he.. 


Motion  Pictiire  Assn  of  America,  Inc .. 
Amencan  Assn  of  Meat  Processors .... 


Russel  Corporation.. 
UR  IWasoo,  Inc 


Unisys  Corp.. 


American  Boder  Manufacturers  Assn,  Inc .. 

Veisatjte  Dane,  he 

Champion  International  Corp 


sr 


b- 

aT.i 

■. 

L 


,  #213  MiaLn  53703 
555  13»  SL  Mf,  #to  Eat 


I,  K  20004.. 


I,  #415WMla|toll,  DC20036.. 

tcmk 

K  20007.. 
K  20006.. 


I,  DC  20036.. 


.lOJS 

^itPA.ll25^SM<Mf.#30e 

M*  «  taM  GnBtat,  m  FMSL  bM%  M  02111 
taa T.  bta,  IIUGMMtal Aata,  MTiioo I 
SMMi  b|b^  UN  M  SL.  Mf  MMala.  K 

L  «.  MMTlTk  talk  Mm  SL  2MiRtaM.  VA  22209..... 

■MrtaMa.  41b  tai  CMb,  #540  SaMriLHI  41075-1406 

•■ai  1  Mta,  ion  Oaadol  Jtoaa;  Mf  MMMn.  X  20036 

Mai  UMta  t  CMn.  1119  H  ft.  Mf,  #400  Ifitattoi.  K  20006 
b 

b~zzz!;;;zzzzzizzzz™Zizz 


Amok,  Ltd,  el  al 

ASEAAB 

Canaifa  Forest  Industries  Coundl 

Canadan  Meat  Council 

Outtoard  Marwe  Corp 

Riconfinc  Industry  kssn  di  linnet _ 

Saaanaito  Pubic  Utildy  District,  ct  al.- 

Tidane  Unwrsily „ 

Natmal  AiaUon  Society 

BoeiniCompay 

NANA  Refoial  Corp.  he 

tapk's  Repulic  of  Aniola 

Sliee  Atika,  he 

America  Hdew:  hstitutt  Public  Affairs  Committn,  Inc 

National  Coil  Asm 

htemationil  Una  of  BridUayers  i  AM  Craftamn 

National  Grain  t  Feed  Assn 

CSX  Transportation 

Souttan  Comnny  Scixices,  he 

Mvdi  &  Co,  he 

Atlantic  Bctifield  Co 

America  Soybea  Association — 

Anenca  Conullini  Enfioeers  Couacil  — 

Fhel  bserve  Assn 

Air  LiM  PMs  Assn 

National  Bile  Asa  of  America 

Fncndshp  HM  Assn 

Gerald  D.  Hias  hteiests — „„.„ 

Natural  ResoMce  Manafemat  Corp 

Coneofld  CorporatMO « 

BaUi  t  BiMham  (ForiSoutbem  Corapany  Senices,  he) . 

cM  Aiwba  Sodely 

Federal  Manaters  Asa 

Sierra  Club 

Arthur  AMkrsa  t  Co 

U5.  Commitke  hr  UNICEF 

America  hsuraiKe  Assn 

IKk  todustiy  FouMMnn/htl  Assn  ol  he  Onai  Mfrs 
Gncery  Haadactureis  ol  America,  he 


Waste  HaM|BMM,  Inc. 

America  Finml  Scniics  Asa .. 

OuuH  Cow^y............. 

Natioiial  Asa  ol  MaiMiactunrs.... 
Japa  Economic  hstitute  ol  America., 
hrtl  r   ■     - 


S.000.00 
62,70.05 
71,754.47 


2,SI1.0I 
215.13 


13,276.00 
1,950.00 
2,000.W 
2.2SO.00 
1,700.00 


ll,650.m 
20.795.00 
7,500.00 


11,000.00 
1,000.00 


10,000.00 

ido'do 


17,500.00 


10.000.00 


7,955.11 
64,023.17 


4,511.00 

9,197.50 

60,000.00 

S00.M 


173,000.00 

1,000.00 

702.00 


3,500.00 
750.00 


357.50 

670.00 

1,601.75 

1,000.00 


126.25 


3,500.00 
8.450.00 


3.310.00 
8,000.00 


203.10 

2,000.00 

150.00 


400.00 


6,000.00 
976.25 


7.SC0.00 


4,800.00 


8,431.00 
1,145.81 


Mter3  Cora 

Gnant  mulacturiniCo.. 
DavCtaicilOo.. 
EHAt 
FWdaOtaMdM. 


FiilzlG.. 


Italy  Amu iu  Qatar  el  Commace,  Tniie  t  Appnl  imm.. 

Ha#d  OoM  t  SMIy  Ml|  Co 

Mat  Maria  Cap 

Stnttai  Hits,  Ik 


5,000.00 

250.00 
933.88 

1,500.00 
500.00 

1,499.47 


2.42100 


3.259.50 


39.71 
734Jt 
314.84 


849.46 

12.63 
16.73 


14.677.42 


562.16 


127,134  J5 


7,955.11 
84,023.17 


40.00 


4.511.00 
9.197.S0 
10,765.86 


1,163.90 


127,853.31 
68.00 
31.48 


1.500.00 
30.00 


1600 


4.70 
'36if.5b 


237.52 
133.65 


33982 
211.13 


355.00 
134.04 


361.19 


205.00 
479.78 


1.577.50 
534.95 


21.22 
"■22.76 


37.55 

'85.SS 

" '9.60 
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Orpnization  a  hdwilual  Rtni 


Do.. 
Do.. 


Banett  6  Aiafii,  2S0  Soufli  Cnmty  U.  PMi  BeaA.  a  33480 

Do 

Bamelt  Si«on  Schott  6  Shay,  PC.  1090  Vamoit  Am  .  NW,  #810  WaHuMton,  K  20005.. 

Neil  D.  Baoo,  Booth  A  Baron  122  East  42mI  Street,  #1507  New  Vnti,  NY  10168 

Itobat  L  Barett,  69844  Hi|hny  111,  Suite  C  Radio  Miraie.  CA  92270 

Rabat  W  Barie,  1331  Panytanii  Annuo,  NW  Washmiton.  K  20004 

Ro|a  V  Bath.  1735  Eye  St.,  NW,  #715  Washnfton,  DC  20006 

Lindi  L  BatHt.  IIOO  17th  Street.  NW,  #601  Washnfton.  K  20036 

Janes  E.  Batky.  1090  Vamont  Annie.  NW,  #410  Washnfton.  DC  20005 

Do.. 


Mali  A  Batna,  100  Maylaid  Annuo.  NE  Washu«ton.  DC  20002 . 
Rotn  Ba^Ganto.  1222  N  Raf  -    '   ' 


l$tnel,#2EliabethCity.  NC27909. 


Diaie  Batema.  1015  18th  Stieet  NW  Washnta,  X  20036. 

Douflas  P  Bates,  1615  I  Street,  NW,  #1350  Washhfton,  DC  20036 

Rotiat  I  Bates  Jr.  1100  Canarticut  An.  NW  Washiniton.  K  20036 

Cathaine  R.  Batty,  1050  ConnKticut  Annue,  NW  Wadinfton,  DC  20036.. 
Darn  M  Batson.  1155  ISIh  Street.  NW,  #611  WcMwton,  DC  20005 . 


Lairie  C  Battk,  1709  New  rat  An.,  NW.  #801  WasJiii«ton.  X  20006 

John  F  Battks,  MassaAuselts  Petroleum  CouiKil  11  Beacon  St .  #515  Boston.  MA  02108.. 

John  L  BauH  Jr .  1667  K  St,  NW,  #650  Washnfton,  DC  20006 

Bataa  Banai.  1990  M  Street.  NW,  #480  Washmton,  DC  20036 

Bary  H  Baumai.  1615  H  St.,  NW  Washmtton.  DC  20062 

Ann  F.  Baraia,  35  North  Suth  Street  Radm,  PA  19601 

Janes  R  Baxter,  1101  15th  St.,  NW,  #1041!  Washiniton,  DC  20005 

Tma  Mats  BeKh,  1331  Pennnlyaiia  Avenue,  NW.  #700  WashnfUn.  DC  20004 

Bruce  A  Bean,  1667  K  SI ,  NW,  #450  Washnfton,  K  20006 

Bea  West  Conipaiy.  he,  9  Eichaife  Plax.  #1000  Silt  Late  Qty,  UT  84111 

Michael  H  Bead,  lOO  Maylaid  Aw.  NE  Washmton.  X  20002 

OonaU  S  Beattc,  400  First  St ,  NW  #804  Washnfton.  X  20001 

Satan  F  Batty,  729  15th  Stnet.  NW  Washhfta,  DC  20005 

Hubat  Baatty.  1957  E  SI.  NW  Washiniton,  DC  20006  . 


Onvi  Beity  Jr ,  Maruda  BuMiu  1625  M  St,  NW  Washnfton,  DC  20036... 
GaatI  F  Beann.  190  HifMaid  Diiw  Coitenille,  MA  02632 


Edwad  A  Beet  HI,  1220  L  Stieet,  NW  Washnftoi.  DC  20005.. 

Stewn  M  Badunai,  1757  N  Street.  NW  WBhhfta,  DC  20036 

Witan  W  Beddow,  1101  15th  St.,  NW.  #1000  Washnfton.  K  20OO5... 

Howvd  Bedfai,  1909  K  Stieet,  NW  Washnftoi.  X  20049 

Jon  Oiates  Bahoit,  11  Embacakra  Wed.  #202  Oatlaid,  CA  94607 

Robat  M  Bern,  2101  E  Street,  NW  Washnfton,  DC  20037 

Janes  Beuer,  1920  N  St..  NW  Washnfton,  DC  20036 

Mat  Bdanfer.  805  Third  Annue  New  Yort.  NY  10022 

M  Wendell  Beiew  Jr ,  2100  M  Street.  NW.  #603  Washnfton.  X  20036.. 
Do 


Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 


Denise  Bell.  777  14th  Stieet.  NW  Washnfton.  DC  20005 

Howard  H  Bell,  1400  K  St..  NW.  #1000  Washnfton,  DC  20036 

Matt  Laniley  Bdl  III.  PO  Box  1312  Pens«»ta,  Fl  32596 

Winston  Ewrelt  Bell,  PO  Box  26543  Las  Vefas,  NV  89126 

Mary  K.  Bdlany,  1600  M  St.  NW  Washnfton,  DC  20036 

James  P  Beis  Sr.,  1629  K  St.,  NW.  #1100  Washnfton,  DC  20006., 
Do.. 


Do.. 
Do.. 


Benchnats,  Inc.  3248  Prospect  Street.  NW  Washmjton.  DC  20007 

Bruce  BenefieM.  1000  Wilson  BW.  #2600  Arlmfton,  VA  22209 

Benner  Burnett  8  Cokmai,  1401  New  Yort  Annue.  NW.  #740  Washinfton,  K  20005.. 
Do 


Do.. 


Dauel  Sennet.  729  15th  Street.  NW  Washnfton.  DC  20005 

David  E.  Benett.  740  HiOiron  Avawe  Western  Sprnfs,  II  60558 

Douflas  P  Bennett.  3236Pn)9ect  Street.  NW  Washnfton.  DC  20007 

John  C.  Soinison.  4400  Maearthui  Blvd.  NW  Vashnfton.  DC  20007 

Benoit  Sfflitli  8  Laufhhi.  2001  Jeffeison  Davis  Hifhway.  #501  Arhifton.  VA  22202. 
Do.. 


Frakrict  S.  Bensoi  III,  2001  L  Street.  NW.  #304  Washnfton.  DC  20036 

James  E.  Benton.  N.  J.  Petrokum  Council  170  W  State  St  Trenton.  NJ  08608 

Rebecca  J  Beri  900  17th  Street,  NW.  #1100  Washnfton.  DC  20006 

Richaid  Scott  Beri.  1250  ConnKticut  Avenue,  NW,  #210  Washinston.  DC  20036.. 

Bob  Beritand,  1800  Massachusetts  Avenue,  NW  Washnfton,  X  20036 

Edwin  M  Berfsnart,  Thee  Sufate  Tokdo.  OH  43603 

Jaie  W  Bafwin,  1050  17th  Street.  NW.  #490  Washnfton.  K  20036 

Dew  Bertt,  218  D  Street,  SE  Washinfton,  DC  20003 

Do.. 


Peta  A  A  Bek,  950  Third  Avoiue  New  Yort,  NY  10022 

Batna  8  Matoney,  1101  17th  Stmt,  NW.  #1004  Washnfton,  K  200364798.. 

Do 

Cam  Lie  BerkBty,  1001  Prince  Street  Akxandra.  VA  22314 

Do.. 


,  NW,  #802  Washnftoi.  DC  20O36.. 
,  #400  Washtni 


Ehn  Bamai,  2000  L  St., 

Jason  S  Bemai,  1133  21st  Street,  NW,  #41)0  Washtnftm,  DC  20036.. 

Jay  Haris  Bemai,  400  N.  Washnfta  k  Akxaidria.  VA  22314 

Wltan  R  Bemun,  8111  Gatehouse  Rd  Fans  Chnh.  VA  22047 

Bamai  Bcrpie  8  B^fClte,  1016  16tti  Street,  NW,  #700  Washnfton.  DC  20036 . 

Do 

Do 


Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do. 
Do.. 


Robat  P.  Bennihan,  1050  Connecticut  Annuo.  NW,  #760  Washnftoi.  K  20036. 

May  E.  BariardT  1090  Vaimnt  Annue,  NW,  #500  WashMtoi.  DC  20005 

Chaks  BanhadL  1016  16th  SI,  NW  Washqton,  DC  20036 

DoaU  C  Bam,  1615  H  SL,  NW  Wahafton,  DC  20062 

Max  N.  Baiy,  3213  0  SL,  Mf  Watafta,  DC  20007 „„ 

Do. 

Do. 

Do.. 


,K  20006  . 


Wiad  M.  Bail,  900  171k  ShaL  NW,  #514  WaskMton, 

En  Baton,  1016  16«i  SL,  NW  WMafM,  K  20036 

Mn  F.  Bila,  730  ISA  SkM.  NW  Warinfton.  X  20005 

eelkr  WMiEiytaaab,  ke,  3716  Senas  Wa  La  Vifas,  NV  89103 

Rabat  Bilz.  1010  Vaml  Anm,  NW,  #U16  HUtatan,  K  20005 

Bwaidti  t  Dkmad.  P.C,  1333  Nai  Hatam  An,  NW  Wataifton,  X  20036... 

Do 

,  1901  N.  Fat  Mya  Drin,  #302  Ita*^,  VA  22209 


Bmrk  Etaprka,  kc,  1901 
Ml  r  Bar,  1726  M  StaL  I 


,#701 


Emptoya/Ctat 


Texas  Otnis  ad  VifiUkk  Mnt  Asssiata. 

Unroyal  Chemical  Co 

Cuba  American  Fiadan  Coittin,  he 

Daoynan,  he 

Otiba*,  NA  ......^ _ 

Standard  A  har's  Gaporata 

Roetwd  totemtmal  Corp 

Geicm  Ekctric  Co „„ 

America  Assn  hr  Onical  Chemistry  kc 

Knit,  he 

Nahonal  hutistral  Transportatiai  Lean 

Pi  OLompeblh*  Retail  Sleenni  ConunttK 

Reiftws  Oalitm  for  Abortnn  Riffits.  he...„. 

Nansemond  hda  Tribe 

Fcrtiliza  hstitute 

Bustftess  RoundMk 

Mobd  Oil  Corp 

Burtnikn  Nathan,  he 

Ettiyt  Capoatan.. 


US  Liafue  ol  Savhp  hstitutiotts.. 

Amencai  Petroleum  institute 

Armco.  he 

Oetnat  Edison  Coniany 

U.S  Qiambe  ol  Conwnem 

Mrrriiw  BaKorp,  he .. 


Natanil  Cotstruetan  Emptoyers  Oauicl.. 

Genaal  Ehctnc  Co 

Amencan  Ekctnc  Power  Sevn  Corp 

»K*y  Mountain  Enern  Co 

Nahoul  Coattan  to  Ban  Hadfuns 

Raihray  Laba  Executives'  Assn 

Associated  Builfcrs  8  Caitractors,  Inc.. 


Associated  General  Contractors  ol  America 

Western  Fuels  Associitin,  Inc 

Capital  Hokhif  Cap 

America  (Wrokun  hstitute 

Int'l  Una,  United  Auto  Aerospax  1  A(ne  tnpkmat  Watas . 

National  Construdnsteociahon 

Amencan  Assn  of  Retired  Persons 

Western  hdcpetknt  BaAers ......... 

American  Foiafn  Service  Assn 

Amenev  Minim  Oaaess ™™.™ 

Main  Liane  Basebal  flayers  Assn 

American  Eketranies  Libontones,  he 

Ciowky  Maritme  Cop 

Griffin  Corp. 


Loif  Lake  Enap  Corp 

Mutual  Lite  hsurance  Co., 


Massachusetts 
Natnnal  Assn  of  ReaRors 
Amencan  Advatisinf  Fedaatnn 


Investment  Company  Institute 

Pahanbo  8  Cerret.  he  (FoAnencw  Soe  ol  Compsen  Authors  8  PubMars).. 

Patimbo  I  Cerrel,  he  (Fo:Eurepe»  Community) 

PalunAo  8  Cerrel.  he  {For:HutnSweel  Co) 

Pahnto  8  Cerel.  he  (FoSouthan  CaMomi  Rapid  Transit  District) 

CarnpaM  Mnen  de  las  Cuevas  SA  de  CV 

TRW,  he 

MessBSChnutt  Boliow-Btohn  Gmbh.  et  al 

Omnnel  Qnporatia 

Sehniter  Steel  Pioduets  Co 

Assoaatod  Bulders  8  Contractors,  he _ 

West  Caitral  MunapH  Conteraice 

Comnf  Associates _ 

American  Soe  ol  Travel  Agenls 

Ecoiopure .... . . . .. 

Hufhes  Aircralt  Coiqiany 

Weycrtueusa  Compay ....... ... . 

American  Wrokum  Institute 

Sea-Land  Corporatan . . 

National  Forest  Piodiicts  Assn 

Natnnal  Rural  EketrK  Coopentnt  Asa 

Tokdo  Trust  Company .™..... „..„„.„..„ „. 

Consumer  Power  Co 

Environmental  Potey  hstitute _ 

Unon  ol  Coneemed  SeantBts 

Natnnal  Audutai  Sockly 

Embassy  ol  Betie . 


Gonrnnait  ol  Barbados.  Ministiy  ol  Fnace  t  Pknaf 

Johi  R  Zatane  Assoc  he  (Forfity  Unvasity  of  New  Yot) 

John  R  Zajjane  Associates,  he  (Fa:Nationil  mac  Pubhshas  Assi,  k) .. 

Consunar  EnerBfOoiincil  of  Amerca 

Warna  Caumncatare,  toe 

National  Assn  of  Prokssanal  hsuaae  AfeMs .........^ 

Amencan  Autonobik  Assn 

Slaw  Una 

Chna  Extenul  Trade  Devehpment  Council 

Fust  Alkntie  tovestaant  Corp 

Fl^Sun  Lad  Cap 

bwdan  ol  SaM  haka 

MMcadHyde 

NatunI  Gas  Swiy  Asa 

OatailaCorp 

Sikma  SmOas,  kc. 


1.240JI0 


io.7iOjg 


is.aoo.M 

iBO.M 


750.00 
7JM.00 


5.749.98 


iijao.oe 


1,12SM 


750.00 

700.00 

1,563.00 


1.700.00 

450.00 

1.600.00 


372.00 

24101 

1,100.00 


3,161.57 
2.500.00 


4,070.00 
15,000.00 
12.542.00 
7.235.81 
1,750.00 
461.54 
500.00 
5,181.00 


2,soo.m 


9.600.00 
9.6O0.0O 
9,600.00 
9,60000 


20o.n 

5,025.00 


2,500.00 


8,0OOW 


450.00 


26500 

75.00 

3,448.00 


ILIB 
tlUS 


vai.n 


9J0 


2.2D6.71 


11L91 


924JB6 
25Jt 
112.73 


412i0 


402.03 

2.094.00 

204J8 

ISjOO 

ms 


210.00 


381.11 


5,100.00 
1.000.00 
1,650.00 
31.14150 
3.000.00 
6,000.W 


Una  Oil  Co  II  CMann...... 

HboUc  Piduni  AsBPihOB 

NatonI  FalTUnI  Emphna.. 
US  ChaiMr  ol  Comace.. 


Caitre  NaCioM  htorpraksaomik  de  Lccoame  f 
CommitM  to  Asim  ka  AvakibMy  of  Cam.. 
Fedaatan  des  Lyertatai  de  Vks  t  Spuikaux  de  Frame.. 
I  Trade  Omc 


!  Omdl,  kc. 


hnip  1 

Fal  rt  Ftanl  Enplpyea. 
dkfCa... 


Asacata  ol  Bat  HoUkf  ( 


Rabat  Beb  AsaciMi.  kc  (Fs: 
Metal  ta  AMrica.  kc 


Town  ol  Oyster  Biy  kdiskkl  bnkpmat  l^aqr. 


Corp.. 


15.000.00 


3J100.00 
1,500.00 
1,500.00 
1.500.00 


3,500.W 
1,500.00 
1.500.00 

imK 

6.000.00 


7J00.00 


5.000.00 


1,000.00 


5,250.W 


440.00 


78i5 


58J0 

75.00 

1.266.00 


1.109.26 


74J5 


12,400.00 


l,753JO 
UIOOO 
1,112.96 
2.212.96 
2.150.00 


2J59.61 
2,796.09 
1,135.00 
2.514J6 
183.03 


6.00 


isaoo 


22.50 

1,500.00 

184.15 


456.54 

25434i2 
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b- 
!«■&■ 


,  177S 


ocnoK.. 


b. 
b. 
b- 
b.. 
b„ 
b~ 
b.. 


K  Ik.  1«  L  St  MT.  #m 
ItSlMlkilLM.  #«• 


X  aio3» 

DC  2003S 
tariH  taa'teiiM  Rn  Yak.  NY  10004 
■mih  Rv  UU  CiniiliiJl  Am.,  m 


IIC2003(.. 


b-. 
b- 
b.. 
b.. 
b_ 
b.. 
b.. 
MJ.I 


b- 
b_ 
b~ 


■  ma 
CMPmii 


DC  20006.. 


taC  M  Wrtjute.  DC  20036 - 

1200  ink  Stat.  IIW,  701  R.  HMnftoi.  DC  20036.. 


I  /L  n.  M  Wmm  CM  San.  Ok  S5I76 .^^^^ 

,  ins  ^  stm.  Mr.  #«n  wi^Mjrii.  oc  20006^. :::^  ■■;•■•  ;^-- 

Sba  im.  f!^  211  Krt  uiwW  3nl  Fta  Moartn.  VA  2294.. 


211  D  a..  SE  Wl*ij»i.  DC  20003 
Om  TImb  Or*.  lAf,  #900 


K  20005.. 


b.. 
b.. 
b„ 
b.. 
ta- 
b.. 
b.. 
b.. 
b.. 


,  1199  I  SMt.  m.  #1100  VUiiftai,  DC  20036 

bM  Hi  Jr..  519 IW.  IM  Am..  #110  PorlMrOR  97204 

DM  A.  Mr.  5206  UohnnK.  #505  F*  Oucti,  VA  22041 

M  B.  Mi,  Sril  J 11244  Vmb  M  M.  Farta.  VA  22030 

1 1.  BWa  Jr,  n?  1411  tek  M  WaMn^on,  K  20005 





122  C  SbMl.  M  Uttiigm.  K  20001.. 

1700  K  SmTiW.  #1107  UMiiiiitaii,  K  2000-:.. 


kiMl  C  kMlt.  ^.0.  ta  2430S  (MM.  CA  94623.. 

Ml  bai  901  31d  SkMC  MT  tMattoi.  K  20007 

Mi  I.  Ihck.  201  tad  1Mi«|gi  CMrt  F*  Oudi.  VA  22046 

L  TMms  Rk*.  te  VMMIlM  York.  NY  10O15 

Hm  L  Midb.  1120  CiMdJcil  Am..  NW  VMnflm,  DC  20036 

mm  L  ■■««.  1015  ISIl  SbM.  NW,  #1220  WBtai|ton.  K  20005 

bMi  a.  HmMI.  500  N.  CipiW  St.  NW,  #300  Wshiiiftai.  DC  20001.. 

EflMWd.  IISO  K  St..  Mf.  #520  WohMlai.  DC  20006 

SM>  A  IbMHd.  2626  taqtan  Am..  IW  Wnhinfton.  K  20037 

VkiM* Mr,  1615 H Stal.  NW  Walii|lni,  DC  20062.. 


Mi  B.  Vmt  Jr..  777  14tk  Stat.  NW  Wataiftgi.  U  20005 

jKt  A  Hni.  1133  ISM  Stal.  NW,  #llOO«Mii0an,  DC  20005 

JM  a  Mm.  1776  K  Stat.  NW  Wali«lni.  DC  20006 

Mirt  A  MM.  600  mm^mn  SbMl  Sa  Fnidsn,  CA  94111 


Bn0t  t  G*s  2100  Ba*  of  Othm  Caiter  Suttle.  WA  9816 1 


lAI 

Di 

Bh  MM  t  liitek.  1133  15lli  Stat.  NW.  #1100  Walnilai,  DC  20005.. 

b — 

b.. 
CMbLI 

b.. 

MB  Bta>.  1667  X  Stal.  NW.  #430  Weln|loii.  K  20007 

mm  I  Batai.  P.O.  Bb  157  CMiM)  Spnip.  CO  80901 

tal  Otan  tai  ll  da  US..  HO  S.  PUdt  St.  Ahiaata,  VA  22304... 

bni  BMm.  1522  K  Stal.  NW,  #1120  WMmIoi,  DC  20005 

Srik  a.  BMa,  316  Pat  «NM  SaA  Nw  Vgrk.  NY  10016 

Taaly  A  Bwi.  1133  21d  SbMl.  NW,  #400  Wstaifta,  K  20036. 
Bl^  ari  GtlM.  Om  11«b  OrIi,  NW,  #900  Wnknitan,  K  20005 

b...- 

b_ _ _.... 

b.. 

b.. 

b.. 


1101  1611  SI,  NW  WKtMai.  DC  20036 

1333  Nw  HaMn  Am.,  NW  WMinflni,  K  20036.. 


1025  TIMBI  JAnai  SbMl,  NW,  #502E  Wastoiston,  DC  20007. 


ttM<N.BMl 

MiLiainoei 


W.  tail 


llMBMlBJi 
^Ii^pFImIII? 
BlMk,  1911  Nl 


ailn.ibi 


400  RrI  Stal.  NW,  #100  Waknifen.  K  20001 

7?7  R.  WrtBlta  SbMl  Ataarim,  VA  22314 

i  Ji,  P.aBMl624  Saatai.  CA  950700624 

im  Rati  ilMt  St  NdoK  VA  22209 

■B  Ahh.  NW,  #700  WaMi«tai,  K  20004 .. 
"  '  Am.  NW,  #200  WadHftn,  K  20036... 

K  20013.. 

Ml.  TR  31112 

345  PM  Am.  Rai  YMIL  nr  10154 

1»  3111 SL.  NW.  »5Wiiljilliil,  DC  20007 

1. 1625  bl  SI.  RW.  #1023  iflRMB.  DC  20006 

WMk  WMMi  SbMlMaMn  VA  22314 

115  ISM  SL.HW.#BII2  WMM*,  DC  20005 


EiMifa/CM 


Foky  i  Laika  (Foi£H«  ol  Kaoki,  Wixxni) 

Fofey  I  ijnlMi  (FvlUtai  Inns  (Mats  6  Co) . 

Stilc  fli  HbbIbii 

AwniUB  Assn  ol  Hone  to  Ok  A|^ 


he.. 
AtaAi  N0l2  CoMoi.. 


AlBka  PoiMi  Amtarit)! _ 

«ta)b  ToMBlHvEivho  Ptniai  Tnst.. 
AMjTamstavbMiv  Wrifac  Tns).. 

Aflwata  Hess  Coip 

CltStlCBP 

Qty  o(  SI  Q«ne. 

CP  NMiaiil  Coip 

Fnt  FeOnl  Ba*  of  Alsb.  S.8 

North  Shvo  Boreu(h 

SiMslii  Coip ~~ 

St.  Gaoit  Taaq  Coip 

TeaiBien  LuH  959 _ 

WolathoBse  Ekctric  Coni 

Yi*o« Iwlic  Ooip _. 

2kIii>.  Inc.. 


Amcncai  Priic  Traisit  Asa.. 
Qty  ol  Si  Pai.. 


ComoUMd  Nitinl  Gs  Co 

Roatnif  SeracB,  kc 

TolBca  kislitiite 

Beditd  PoMi  CopontM 

B.F  Goodrdi  Co 

Aio)  Sipil  CofflpaMS 

Amtncai  He*li  Cat  Assn 

BoMchcm  SM  Coip 

ClKiB  RTA 

Dereditoi  Sl«pnnl5 

Diaimd  Sta  Corp 

GoMmmcnt  of  ttc  Bilanas 

Jdmson  &  Jofmson 

Kanai  Aeospxt 

Saonion  Brotlios,  inc 

Tobtox  Instrtute 

Trans  Work)  Artnes.  Inc 

U.N.LT.*. 

Umon  Paafic  Cocp 

Enwonmental  Policy  Institute 

Amencai  Traini  Traispoitatiai  Co,  be.. 

Cove  ttaitinie  Conpaws 

Cftst  Tatos,  In: 

Enserdi  Corporation 

Equity  Carriers  I.  Inc 

Equity  Camen  III.  \vt 

Falcon  Tankers,  Inc 

Keystone  SInppmg  Co 

Ptioenii  Buksiiip  I,  Inc 

Pkoenu  Bulkstw  II,  Inc 

Sun  Transport,  (tic 

Tnmdad  Corporation 

Victory  Carriers,  Inc 

Exxon  Corporation 

Friends  of  Itie  Cokimbia  Gorfe.. 


National  Beer  WWesalers  Assn 

Free  ttie  Eagle,  et  al 

National  Assn  of  Realtors 

Qiikkens  Defense  Fun) 

Omms-lllinois.  Inc 

Clorox  Company 

HHI  i  Knondton,  Inc 

Natnnal-American  Wlnlesale  Grocers'  Assn 

livinK  Trust  Co 

American  Bankers  Assn 

National  Maraitactuied  Housing  Federation 

American  Israel  Put*c  Affairs  Coram 

American  Counol  lor  Capital  Formation 

National  Tdenlione  Cooperative  Assn 

Oiamlw  of  Commerce  of  the  US 

National  Assn  of  Realtors 

Independent  Gasoline  Marketers  Council 

Direct  Selling  Association .- 

Mautclien  Doyle  Brown  t  Enersen  (For  Permanente  ^edKal  Group,  Inc).. 

Ornck  Herrmgton  I  Sutdiffe  (ForPermanenle  MedKal  Group,  bK) 

Animal  Health  Institute 

Disdosure  Information  Group 

Journal  of  Commerce,  Inc 

baktion  of  Independent  Timber  Gnwers 

Paafit  Seafood  Processors  Assn 

American  Dietetic  Assn 

International  Typographical  Umon 


244.00 


6.6S0.00 
12.000.00 


7.262.50 


100.00 
22.500.00 


22,50a.n 
9,000.00 
7.500.00 
30.000.00 
45.000.00 


45,000.00 
54,000.00 
22.500.00 
18,000.00 
75,000.00 
22.500.00 
30641 


2.150.00 


472.50 


American  College  of  Nuise-Midnnves.... 
National  Knitwear  &  Sportswcai  Assn.. 

Warner  Communications.  Inc 

Alaskan  Factory  Trawlers  Assn 

Alliance  for  Fair  Trade 

American  Fair  Trade  Counol 

Coalitai  for  dean  Water 

Northwest  Apparel  i  Textile  Assn 

Pacific  Seafood  Processors  Assn 

National  Soft  Dnnk  Assn 

Atlantc  RkJifiekl  Co 

Transit  AiVertising  Assn 

Winston  Hetworti.  Inc 

Brothertiood  of  Railroad  Signabnen 

United  Fresti  Frut  6  VegeU*  Assn.. 


Boeing  Company.. 
Albed^ignal,  Inc.. 
ShelCiICo 


9,68215 

2,50000 

779.40 

2.00000 


3,000.00 
5.000.00 
2,70000 
56500 
19,174.98 


7,50000 
25000 

2.50000 

25.00000 

300  00 

3.75375 

3,17100 


175.00 
300  00 


38.500.00 


1,31250 
14.40000 

2,00000 
35.00000 


1,000.00 

1,000.00 

300.00 


300.00 
1.06000 


National  Cotton  Counol  of  Amera 

Union  Padfc  Coip  aid  AMaice  la  dean  Energy 

D  Boratjn,  Ltd 

Assodataon  ol  Gaaral  Mochinds  doins 

Natioial  Assn  ol  Pniiessiaal  bsiraa  Agoits.. 
Americai  ConsiAing  Engineas  CoanI 


75000 
90000 
500.00 


4,000.00 


900.00 


132.00 


250.00 


275.10 


320.94 
20913 
255.79 
252.70 


421.64 
706.03 
395.01 
384  95 


1,37443 
591.83 


71673 


64.00 


24197 


10000 


1.20000 


3500 
76157 


84  95 

500 

47430 

8.57500 

16617 

15,13250 


37,750  00 


11,228.34 


55.94 


51153 


27.50 
9500 
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Orgaizitiai  a  baMul  Hiv 


G.  Stnort  BmmI,  1611  Notk  Kait  SL,  #800  AriMlai,  VA  22209.. 
~  L  Bimril.  6646  MaiWilHMi  DriM  Hdan,  VA  22101 


QMS  a  Babtod.  1730  M  St,  NW,  #515  WMiilni,  K  20036.. 
Jala  L  BoEbad,  1667 II  SbMl.  NW,  #350  WMagbai,  DC  20036.. 

May  M.  BaiMk,  122  C  St,  NW,  4th  Fl  WMMtan,  DC  20001 

"  ntaB,  MD  20706.. 


DC  20062.. 


Jaws  G.  Ban,  4647  Fohcs  Bafrnid  ladia*, 

Atal  D.  Badaid.  1615  H  SbMt  NW 

Ian  L  Bant,  1750  II  SbMl.  NW 

NodMy  A  Boaa,  8701  Gngia  Ammc, 

Ooug  B.  BoDlB,  205  SmW  Tana 

RidMTl  P  BnrtM.  lUO  Maass  SbMl  AJexanhia,  VA  22314 

Jim  D  Bowma,  PO.  Bb  844  Toivle,  TX  76503. 


WWiMla!,  K  20006 

M,  #701  SHwi  Sprn,  MO  20910.. 
n  RbmI,  GA  30D75: 


Bowar  Gowticy  Balan  PaMlai  t  Nonnad,  PC  Box  844  ToqUe,  TX  76503.. 

Joai  Cataii  Boaya,  1015  15Bi  St.  NW  Wahbatoi,  K  20005 

Jane  K.  Botd,  1233  200)  St,  NW,  #200  WaslMtton,  K  20036 

Jobn  G  Bejd,  1801  K  St.,  NW  WaMirta,  K  20006 

Bracewril  (  PiitoiB.  1825  Eye  Sbeet.  NW.  #1200  Waskngtan,  K  20006 

Do 


Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 


Bracy  WHtans  1  Compaiy,  1000  CoawtKut  Avow.  NW,  #304  Washngton.  DC  20036.. 

Do 

Do 


Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 


Fra*  W  Braley,  17X  K  St,  NW  Washington.  X  20006 

Wayne  W  Bradky,  1101  Vermnt  Am.,  NW  Wadington,  K  20005 

Dam  M  BndshMi,  1957  E  St.  NW  WashiMttn,  DC  20006 

kin  J  Braly  m.  1919  Pan^rtania  A«c..  NW.  #303  Artngtoi.  VA  22206 . 


Chates  a  Bna  PO.  Bon  12285  Menphis,  TN  38182 . 

Saly  M  Brainn^957  E  SbMl.  NW  WMngtoi,  K  20006 

Braid  t  iMd,  923  15tb  Sbirt.  NW.  rifjh  R  Washiqtai.  DC  20005 

Robert  M.  Bravkn,  1300  Comctiajt  Am..  NW,  #401  Washington,  DC  20036 . 
Do.. 


tehad  D  Brancfc,  P.O.  Box  550  Dexto.  NY  13634 

WKbm  C  Brashae,  Mirtz  Lewi  Cohn  Ferris  Gb»^  8  Pono  1825  Eye  St,  NW,  #1201  Washington,  DC  20006.. 

Chrisbai  N.  Branidi,  1331  Pamlvaiia  Amhm,  NW,  #1M0N  Washmgton.  K  20004-1703 

Roy  BramslBi,  1300  L  SbMt  NHII  Wnhbatai,  K  20005 

DoiaM  H.  Bnaa,  PO  Bn  12266  Seattle.  WA  98102 

Hat*  E.  Bnjil,  1900  PnRsyhaii  Anmc,  NW  Wishingta,  DC  20068 „ 

Nod  Brazil,  600  HayM  AMnai,  SW,  #400  Washington,  K  20024 

Edwad  T  Brtatlan.  1050  CMnacbcm  Am  .  NW  Washngtoi,  K  20036.. 
Bregma  Abd  Kay  I  Sinn,  1156  15th  St.  NW,  #1212  Wx 
Do 


DC  20005.. 


Do.. 

b.. 
b.. 
Do., 
b.. 

Do.. 


CaHyn  L  Bi«m,  1660  I  SbMt,  NW  Washnttn,  DC  20036 

Midiad  J  Braaia,  1750  New  Yak  Am.,  mv  WasliiMton,  DC  20006 

Peter  E.  Breebai,  900  Eudil  AMn«  PO  Box  5937  Oeveiad.  OH  44107 

Thons  M  Bnaoha  III,  1700  K  Sbal.  NW,  #1200  Wadntai.  K  20006.. 

AllBt  E.  Brewsta,  1000  Wiba  Bha).,  #2300  Arbngbai,  VA  22209 

Rabat  J.  Bririmaai.  1627  K  Sheet  NW,  #400  Washaictan,  K  20006 

Bdva  B.  BiisseR.  1771  N  St,  NW  WaMMtai,  DC  200% 

Ebobelh  Y  Britbai.  2550  M  Sheet  NW  Washngtoi,  K  20037 


Stephai  W.  Bigaie,  1629  K  Sbeet  NW  WahiMtai,  U  20006. 

be,  NW  Washingtoi. 
WIMan  M.  Brodbad,  900  Maqaetk  Buihiq  Detroit  Ml  48226 


Nana  L  Bredunan,  1025  Canechcut  Am., 


K  20036.. 


Do., 
b.. 
b.. 


Daid  A  BiPdy,  1640  Rhole  IsM  Am.,  NW  Wahavhai,  DC  20036 

Matii  D  Brady.  1522  K  Sbeet  NW,  #828  Wshijia.  K  20005 

Nacy  B.  Bralf,  600  Nar  Jaay  Am.,  NW  Wahii«tai,  DC  20001 

PhiMp  J.  Brama.  919  lilk  Sb^,  NW,  #600  Wahingtai,  K  20006 

— -  0  Bnntat  lUl  19lh  St,  NW.  #402  Walngtai,  DC  20036... 


AjBdHes,  bK,  605  14fli  Sheet  NW,  #405  WBhnftn.  K  20005.. 
Smks.  PO.  Bb  2121  Capa  Cknti.  IX  78403 . 


L  R.  Bmks, 

May  L  Bmks.  1730  M  Sbeet  Ml 

Phiv  A  Braks,  1125  15lh  Sbat  RW  Wi 

Main  Bnsa.  1776  K  Sbeet  NW  WaMMa, 

BroOiataod  of  RaiMw  Airta  t  Staeaift  Oaks,  815  16th  St,  NW  Waha^toi,  DC  20006.. 

Doiakl  G.  BmaMn.  1400  R  St.  NW  r  '^^ 


DC  20036 

K  20005. 
20006. 


DC  20005 

Chayl  Braan,  1667  R  Sberi.  NW.  #710  Waiaika,  DC  20006 

Dnil  S.  J.  BnMi.  1101  17«i  St.  NW,  #604  Wahiakat  K  20036 

Doea  L  BmN,  1001  Oaadiciil  Am.  NW  WkNnfkai,  DC  20036 

Eia  B.  Bnan.  1615  H  Sbat  RW  WabiiflB.  K  200^2 

Gav I-  Bnai.  1000 Wlba  Badn^dMufkM,  VA 22209 

Jbb  P  Bnaa  Jr.,  1911  N.  Pakaw  Haapkis,  TN  3(112 

Rakk  Bnai.  Sale  107  701  S.  22ri  Sbal  Oaeha.  NB  6(102 

sTM.  Han  Bnai  k.,  411  FaaBub  Sberi  Hri,  #1925  BMgh.  NC  27601 

Waal  D.  BraML  Mbmha  PMiJaii  ObmI  P.a  Ba  95063  Uaoobi,  NB  6(509 . 

VMM  Brawt  IM  (  M  ibeBs.  NW  WitaBa.  DC  20005 

Wiaiii  E.  Bnai,  815  Caackoel  Am.  RWWaiiiMla.  K  20006 

WBaa  R.  Bmai.  122  C  Stat  RW.  #200  WakMa.  DC  20001 

WBmi  Y.  Bnai,  IISS  OamlHi*  Am.  RW,  #800  Waknfia,  DC  20036 

Bnan  (  Hn.  ChU,  1920  R  Sbaet  NW,  #510  Wakai|ta.  liC20036 „ 

b .ZZ 


b.. 


BraM  Md  (  Haykai.  1600  OCaa  Plaza  LaiMar,  KY  40202.. 
"'    I  (  Sdane.  1401  Nar  Yak  Am.,  NW,  #900 


DC  20005. 


Enplaya/CiBM 


Ananca  Appinl  ManfKtaBi  Aia,  bE.. 
lUia  AdHKBl  hdBbies,  be 


Mala  StankipGD  be 

CNbka's  Defaae  Find  d  iiie  Wtiii^' HBnreb''MKi" 

AMVfTS . 

Chaaba  of  Caaaaie  el  the  U.S 

bilBiMiaal  Fed  of  Piphs^'ji  Iedaiicid''EMm 

Geenia  hear  Co 

Truck  Traia  MaalirtBii!  Assn _ 

Tribal  Cnwdl  d  the  Cwshatta  Ti«e  d  I 


Trtd  CaMdl  d  the  Caokalta  Tite  d  IMM. 


Pheks  DodR  Cap. 
nt  Hning 


Cap.. 


bitoaabond  Boness  MadanB  Coip..... 

America  Gas  Asa 

America  bnnraHre  Asa 

Aaeladaa  Eaaiy  Grov 

Chenacd  MaatKlwes  Asa.  be 

Compgtei  Deden  (  Lesson  Assn,  he... 
COMDISCO,  he 

Ubety  Ba*  6  Tnst  oi'lihw' Jersey'""! 

louisiaia  Land  (  Eiqtoatiw  Co 

Massadaoetts  Miihal  Ule  hswance 

Natond  Cable  Tdewswi  Assn,  he 

tansykona  Nabnl  Gas  Associates 

Southdnm/Pdki  Oil  Conpaiy 

Sta-Kist  Fools,  he 

Texas  Funeral  DincKn  Asa,  he 

US  Toia  Feundaha..... „ 

Valero  Energy  Corporatnn 

Amerca  Southwest  Faiandd  Co. 

Arkla.hc 

Cabfona  NbM  Cop 

Qty  d  Toaw . 


Coitederatol  Saksh  (  Kootenai  d  the  Flathead  Resaviba .. 

CSXCopoatta 

Daylight  Saving  lene  Codition 

Energy  Afasopua  Systems,  hic 

EstesCanaiy 

Pratt  (  WMney  Aircraft  Gnw 

Southen  Aniou  Water  Resones  Asaeiaba 

CheviatBt^hc „ 

America  Mated  Asa „..,... 

Associated  GaenI  Catraclos  d  Amenca .. 


Intemitaoid  Trade  1  Deidipment  Agency,  he.. 

NaboHl  Colta  Owndl  d  America 

Associated  Gcnerd  Catiactos  d  Anenea 

Generd  Dynanacs  Cop „.. 

Crtizn  Adion 

CitizenAaba  Energy  Ceditia 

Natand  Boifer  Pitrd  Condi 

Smith  Baaey  Haris  Uphan  t  Co,  he 

Nabond  Asa  d  Manulachaers 

Amaian  Postd  Wakes  Una,  Aa-OO 

Ddbr  Saeifs  Bak.  el  d 

Ritomac  Ehclnc  INwcr  Co 

Amenca  Optenatne  Asa 


A(  Trarapert  Asa  of  America .. 

America  Ca  Ratd  Asa.. 


Affloiea  Fed  d  Laba  ft  Cotgress  of  hdusind  OifauaboB.. 

Conmiltee  to  la  Equity 

Naboid  &r  Baitel  System,  he 

Rydo  ^ntenK,  he 

Trans  Vtold  Aaihes,  he 

Truck  Rattegft  LeasagAsa 

Gcncfil  MolOR  Cofp 

htemahnd  Asa  d  Bridge  Sbvd''ft'()iiiaii«itd''liiin' wiin'Z 

Amaibust  Ob,  Njt'l  Asa 

Chevron  USA,  he „ „ 

larwop  uap »».... ........... 

NahoialNewspepaAsa.. 


Natnid  Asa  d  Bniadustas 

RJR  NabBco,  he.... 

Aliaice  d  America  hsaers 

SoMy  d  the  Plabcs  hdudiy.  he 

Phnhelt  ft  Omey  (Family  el  Debdt  Mdega) 
-   ■ nITf  Fe 


Pknkelt  ft  Caney  Fa:Oebait  Edaabad  1 

Pknkelt  ft  Caney  (Fa:Hidk|a  CaadMahd  Gas  Co).. 

Ptankett  ft  Oiaey  (Fa:Nabaul  Ba*  d  DebdlJ.. 

AifrblaMba  Laig  d  B'aa  B'rik 

Amenca  ttelainay  aledBd  Asa 

Aiaoe  to  Jaboe. 

Toyela  MBa  Sdes.  USA.  he _, 

KWJDOP  fm  MMnCM  vtmn  jfSWRB „_ 

NorQcni  TcitiB  Assn „....».. 

Centm  Pmer  k  UM  Go 

\mpt  of  WoMnMn  of  the  U.S. 

BMtan  tan  of  Anenci .»„.... ... 


s;»; 


Baiter  Travend  labnkns,  he 

Monsanto  (3). 

Cnanas  tar  Wiiiil  f  raiie 

Chatar  d  Oaaauix  d  Me  US.... 

Grwnma  Capa  aba 

Nabaol  Coltea  Condi  iil  Ainaria.. 

M.OAAI.OA  ft  Sebs.  he 

CaeiN  PMa  ft  <m^ 

a  nsbtete.. 


Nahaid  tan  d  Haa  BaUas  d  «c  U.I.. 

Fad  MBa  Co 

Cond  d  SW  Ckaatiii  d  Caaiaii 

Wade  I 


RBganor  BKbenici,  he 

aK  TVWaag  Mjlffc  Syiiiad.  I 

Bian  ft  MBaeaa  Taecco  Coip 

Caanra  de  la  hdeibia  de  Tianstomaca 


mja  _ 


1H.M) 


«.;4Sio 

IJIOJO 


ISOjOO 


129.10 


925.00 


125.00 
30JM.OO 
3^.00 


7.000.00 


9m.oo 

1.000.00 


3.000.(0 
5.000.00 
3.000.00 

750.00 


2400.00 


i2in 


14.476.95 


109.» 


IJMOM 

"smToo 


3,000.00 
10JOO.OO 


IJOOOO 


5Aio.n 
i.soo.n 

27448 
1,500.00 


7.500.00 

405.00 

6J25.00 


imioo 


4.500.(0 
7,500.00 


5,140.62 
766.00 


12.4(0.00 

10.000.00 

SM.0O 

700.(0 


2.4(0J0 
1.250.(0 


I21J3 


\mm 


1%47 


lUKM 


43(JI 


\im 


Tmm 


MJO 
ISOJO 


1(0.(0 


225JI0 
(5j(0 
120.(0 
31SJ0 
140J0 
21(J0 


2,470.07 
247M 


165.10 

1,454.78 

246J9 

131J0 


174.12 
"94O.T2 


7,500.00 

T'2« 


20J59.40 


504i5 


669.41 
(42J0 


1(7.40 

292.95 

5.(00.(0 


30jao.oo 


de  Tianstomaba  (e  baa  Lea.. 


15.515.40 


ut^45 

45(12 

.....^.„..^. 


1.577.50 


9X2.42 
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DM /I  fSTizil  CMKkri  /tan,  M.  #4K  Wi*mHii.' 


#1025  a.  Pa<.  m  ibm . 

DC  20036 ■ 


I  a  iMk.  U«  «nMl  ta,  M,  #fM 


,  1(15 1  s,  iw.  •xm 

F.  IMB.  Srib  7)0  Sm  im  ■  SMM.  MT       __ 

It  1  i«*i  im  mi  s>i.  iw  wiiiii^i.  K  280 

M.  Ins.  P.a  tai  UK  tacki$MbTi.tA  im? 

ri  IMIm,  e  Snrri  SM  S*  fmaa.  a  MIOS 

rf  t  MOm  »*M<  Dm  Star  Sm  ■>  20904 

1 1^1,  mi  «  Start.  M  lilHHi.  DC  ioM 

■  1  tMmtL  17S(  Itai  MA  Jta..  M  WrtiHta.  K  20006 

irtf  •  Drt  Ii7Mb»  tart  taL  not  ITU  SL.  M  M*«aii.  DC  20036 


1 1,  an 


iaMlFAVA22«t<. 


1  Im  Mli  IM  a..  W  mtrimfrnJC  2000S.. 


ff. 


,  2SU  ■  St.  M 


:  20037.. 


Di.. 
Dl- 
Oi.. 
Dl.. 
Oi.. 
Dl.. 
Di_ 
Dl_ 
Dl.. 
Dl- 
Dl.. 
Dl.. 
Di.. 
Dl.. 
Ol.. 
Oi- 
b.. 
Dl.. 


1 1  tariz.  kc  110  N  a.  Himm,  M  99W1. 
~  ,  IHO  ■  Start.  M.  #Wr IM 


K  20036.. 


DHtf  Ma  art  LmmiI  P.C.  1330  GornKtiait  Am..  Mf,  #200  Wislwittoii.  DC  20031  .. 

B«iM  riiiiiTMTariii'wairt«« 

E.  Mb  DfloO  Unk  Rui.  ifsMs.  TX  75201 

JMaJ.  Drtn.  4tt  Ftai  1101  ISk  ft.  NW  mtlmtm.  K  20005 

MM  a  Brtta.  1(30  Cmictilrt  taw,  NW,  #202  WBliii«an.  K  20009.. 

H  CrtMl  Mb,  P.a  Bb  720  iMItc  V*  24004 

Mrick  Irtto.  1175  E|(  Start.  NW,  #1110  WBtrtfkai,  K  20006 

Wmm  K  BMta.  HI  PrtmMtal  *«..  SE  WsMMlai,  DC  20003 

■n.  H.  E.  Irtl.  3700  OoM  Dme  Cgras  Qnb.  TX  78411 

■ay  Jh  taHBfrtl  1111  N  Start.  M,  #350  Wataiitan.  DC  20036 

Hi  Brtb,  777  I4tli  Start.  MF  Wakrt|ta.  DC  20005 .^-^ 

Cite  SdMl  Ftart*  (  WrilM.  2000  Pwqtana  tut..  NW,  #7400  Wislwigton.  DC  20006.. 

Dl..-. 

Ol..... 

Dl 

Mb  R.  b*.  1711  Kn  Start  MBanta.  V*  22314.. 
C  HaiiMiiii.  1120 «nnl  Jta..  NW.  #1130  W 

1m  C  CrtMl.  MOD  MhMd  Dr.  F*  Outli.  VA  22041 

MmM  a  Cm,  1(25 1  SL.  NW.  #1023  Wslrtflw.  K  20006 

Nm  CrtlMl.  2550  ■  Start,  NW.  #770  Wslrtitlon.  DC  20037 

Fra*  W.  Crtaw.  3400  Tea  Cenna  Tomt  IfaBtan,  TX  77002 _ 

Prta  L  Crthrw.  1100  C— ttrt  Am.  NW  Wshntton.  DC  20036 

Ma  L  CtftaL  m  Pat  Amm  Nm  York.  NY  10171 

Ctam  CaMfiaKi.  5775  PHcttie-OiMioadif  U..  #500-0  Atlaib.  GA  30342.. 

DbbH  L  CrtM.  11  WrtI  St  Nn  Yot.  NY  10005 

~    Mp  Manbaol,  Ik,  1600  Wlan  Boulnad,  #713  Artntton.  VA  22209 

Dl _ 

Dl 

Dl 

Dl _ 

t»ZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZ~"""Z'. 

Dl.... 


K  20005.. 


31( 


Am.,  SE,  #402  WalHitttn.  K  20003 . 


,  inO  K  Start.  NW.  #900  Wasknton, 
Caiv' CaiiMdK  Badi  HMla  Gny  Hrtlnw  t  01. 


Dl.. 
Dl.. 
Dl... 
Ol- 
Dl.. 
Ol- 
Dl. 
Dl.. 
Dl.. 
Ol.. 
Dl.. 


K2000e 
2550  M  St., 


NW,  #275  Ws 


.  DC  20037.. 


:i: 


I  la  UJL  RrtB»Mlicrt  Cdmn  Canrttlui.  418  7th  St..  SI  Wishnfton.  fe  20003.. 

C  i.  CiifM  Jr,  IHO  M  SL.  NW.  #1200  WalMai.  U  20036 

Cal  a  CiaiM.  1030  ISk  SL.  NW,  Srtb  700  Wdavta,  DC  20005 

(Mm  Ml  Ca^M,  1331  tanitarti  An.,  N«r#1500  N.  Wslntton.  K  20004-1703 

OariM  ateMlM  Maw  Dns  Hj^aay,  #511  Ai««|gii,  VA  22202 

Jaiy  L  Ca^M.  1201  OnM  SL  OMnp.  hi  37402 

~      iDt&apM  (  tanrtB,  Ik,  517  Qnai  Start  Akartiii.  VA  22314 

Acrt  Mi.  1123. Cta  Amm.  #504  Tomto,  Ortan Caiab  Nl»  2y3 


Effl|*i««r/a«t 


ChartiH  of  ComiMnx  of  the  U.S. 

GA  Tidmlocics.  IK.......^........ 

AiMhcai  Assn  of  Rrtial  nran 

Nrtnul  TrtataK  CoopeitiM  Assn 

AJbtite  iRsaaRi  Groi^ 

Wtk  briiistn  FowMon/liit'l  Assn  of  hx  Cram  Mrs 

FKkntion  oi  Afpart  Manifichnn 

kilanitiofnl  Assn  for  FNunaa  PlanRt,  be 

QtiieRS  la  SonUe  Control  of  Add  Ran 

Cantnss  Watch 

Nitnnil  Assn  of  RtH  Estate  kiMstment  Trusts,  he... 


hnencan  Textle  ttanutactuvs  hsbtute.  Inc.. 
Mort^aie  Bankas  Assn  of  America 

Amemn  Petirteiim  Institute 


Hearst  Corporation.... 

Mapzine  PiMshers  Assn,  Ik.„ 

Parte!  Skmers  Assn^............... 

Cole(c  of  American  Patholoiists 

Hafenali  Ca*.  he 

HeiTdl  Do*  Ptiamaceuticals.  he 

Oil  Choncai  (  Atomic  Wortars  bin  Union 

G  A  Tednofoeies.  hic 

Trust  lor  Pubic  lamls 

International  Air  leases.  Inc 

National  Assn  of  Bniaikasters 

International  Brotherhood  of  Painters  (  Aied  Trades.. 


Grocery  Manufacturers  of  America.  Inc 

Phelps  Doijfe  Corp 

Chemical  ttanutactuiers  Assn,  he 

Eklutna.  Inc 

Amencan  Insurance  Assn 

Arthur  Andersen  &  Co 

Blue  Crass  4  Blue  Shield  Assn. 

Chester  Solid  Waste  Assn 

City  of  PlnladelphB _ 

CK,  Inc 

Hankin  Manaiement-Arsenal  Business  Center  Associates 

Morgan  Slanlw  t  Co,  Ik 

National  Foundation  lor  Infectious  Diseases 

Pennsylvania  Eamomc  Developinent  Assn 

Philadelphia  Industrial  DeMtapment  Corp 

PhiladeUiia  Port  Corp 

Philip  Morns,  Inc 

Port  ol  WitaiBton 

R.  P  Sdierer  Corp 

Sears  Roeliudi  &  Co 

Softgel  Assn 

Soutt  Jersey  Port  Corp 

Temple  University 

Maurice  PincoHs  Co.  Inc.  el  al 

Unner^i  Leal  Totiacco  Co,  Inc 

Amencan  Petroleum  Institute 

Taylor  l  Mizell 

National  Council  of  Savings  Institutions. „ 

Taiwan  Power  Company 

National  Conference  oi  Bankruptcy  Judges. 

fimes  Mirror  Co 

National  Auduhon  Sixiely 


Susan  Davis  International  {For  Turkish  Reputilic  of  Nortlcm  Cyprus) . 

National  Assn  of  Realtors 

Hawaii  Financial  Service  Assn 

Hawaii  SuB»  Planters  Assn 

Hawaiian  Electric  Company.  Inc 

US,  Windpower,  Inc 

Snack  Food  Assn 

Petroleum  Marketers  Assn  of  America 

National  Automatic  Merchandising  Assn 

Association  of  General  Merchandse  Chains 

RJR  Nabisco,  Ik 

Houston  Endowment,  Ik 

Honeywell.  Ik 

Weshaco  Corroration 


New  Yorii  SiKk  Ejchange.  Ik 

Avco  Lycoming 

Ford  Aerospace  &  Communications  Corp 

FMC  Corporation 

General  Dynamics  Land  Systems 

General  Dynamics  Valley  Systems  Division... 

lockheed-Calitornia  Co 

Lockheed^Jeorgia  Co 

Norden  Systems,  Ik 

Amerace  Corporation,  el  al 

American  Greyhound  Track  Operators  Assn .. 

Hall  Signs,  Ik,  el  al 

Saletran  Systems  Corporation 

Signal  Communications 

Sno  Steel  Co 

3M  Company 

Bank  ol  America 

BellSouth  Corp 

Oiamplin  Petroleum  Company 

Chemical  Manufacturers  Assn.  Ik 

GoWman  Sachs  i  Co 

Mobl  Dil  Corp 

Natural  Gas  Supply  Assn 

Occidenlal  Petroleum  Corp 

Pennzoil  Co _.... 

PPG  Industries,  Ik „ 

Sears  Roebuck  &  Co 

South  Central  Ben 

Tenacn,  Ik 


GTE  Corporation 

National  Cotton  Council  of  AmerKa... 

National  Assn  of  Manufacturers 

Manufactured  Housini  bsdtute 

Tennessee  Vaky  PulJK  Pgncr  Assn.. 
Cypres  Minerals  Co 


250.00 
750.00 
51154 
1.0OO.0O 
225.00 


16.585.00 
1.250.00 
5.250.W 
3.2M.00 


1.300.00 
6.202.W 


1.000W 
3.000.00 
2.000.00 
5.200.00 


2,961.00 


6.445.00 


Eivaidttuies 


1.500.00 


43.078.W 

345.00 

1.200.00 

2,000.00 


250.00 


130.00 

3,750.00 

100.00 


1,45000 


450.00 
45000 


3,020.00 


200.00 


10,000.00 
4,500.00 
3,720.00 


5,000.00 


938,27 
1,250.00 


4,000.00 


2,000.00 
1,20000 


15000 


200.00 

175.00  I 

175.00 

300.00 

2W.00 

175.00 

150.00 

180.00 

5,927.00 

1.667  00 

2.49900 

7,200.00 

■'■4,05600 
11.99900 


200.00 


350.00 
4,950.00 


5,667.19 

2,000.00 

200.00 


900.00 


5,000.00 
759.93 


128.00 
143.61 
26.00 
19.00 
103.05 


3J83.24 


577.19 


35.45 


3.75 


102.80 


82.60 


4.132.00 


78582 


950.00 


233.47 


30.25 


10.00 
37.00 
6.00 


6015 
6111 


20  00 


3994 


15000 


2270 
17214 


318.82 


47S0O 


6.01100 


8.182.58 


100.00 


228.71 
4.498.71 
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Organzation  or  Mniial  Fini 


Sharon  M  Caiavai.  1125  IStti  SI,  NW  Wartaiitm.  U  20005 

Am  C  Caifirtd.  1331  Paaiylvaiia  Ammk,  Nt*  WaMnikn.  K  20004 

Eikwd  F.  CaMd.  1331  fma^imt  kmm,  NW.  #524  WaslinftBi.  K  20004 

H.  SprttBd  CaMd,  1015  151k  Start,  NW,  #900  Wahiiiitai.  DC  20005 

Dim  Canrd.  703  Bnatfm.  #700  Vauaaa.  WA  98660 

Uura  Vai  Ettai  Canti,  l/oo  tamylvaiia  Ammk,  NW,  #525  Wahniton,  DC  20006.. 

Shan  F.  Cana,  1331  PanntMnii  Am,  NW.  #1500  N  Wntairtn.  DC  20004-1703 .. 

W.  Dial  Canoi  Jr.  9(00  S.  iiftrntk  Bhd..  #500  Ub  Anfrtes.  CA  90045 

Dwid  L  Ca*r,  1133  15(h  StiM,  NW,  #1200  Wasfwilai.  K  20005 

Ame  GaMkai  CaM,  1667  K  Start,  NW  Wakinitai,  K  20005 

Gay  CapUnil,  12m  15lh  Start.  NW  Wailintai.  DC  20005 

Cvk^MnolB,  1127  11th  Start,  #950  Sanmaito,  CA 95814 _ 

CwiU  Assnrtes.  Ik.  426  C  Start.  NE  Widn|tai.  DC  20002 

Do 

Do _- — — 

Do 

Do — 

Do ~ - 

Do _ 

Do 

Qg.. 
Do.. 


CapM  MahrtiM  Savins,  923  Riva  Ridp  Dme  Great  FaHs,  VA  22066 

C«*n  1  Drysdile,  CMd,  One  Thomas  Qrde.  NW  Washington.  DC  20005 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Robert  Capozzi,  1015  ISth  Shert.  NW,  #702  WaslMwtan,  DC  20003 

Nerval  E  Carey.  1025  Connecticut  Aw .  NW  #704  Washington.  K  20036 
Robvt  B  Carteson.  1201  Pennsyfvaua  Am  .  NW  Washington.  DC  20004 ... 

Do , 

Edwad  J.  Caiough,  1750  New  Yorti  AMmie,  NW  Washngton,  DC  20006... 


Ante  E.  Catson,  1620  Eye  Stiert.  NW,  #1000  Washmgtm,  DC  20006.. 

Peter  Catson,  218  D  St.,  SE  Washington,  DC  20003 

Camen  A  Muss,  1901  Pennsyfvaiia  Avenue.  NW.  #900  Washington,  K  20006 

Do 

Camei  Camoi  (  Hwd,  Ik.  1667  K  Street,  NW.  #950  Washnton,  DC  20006 

Bertran  W  Cap.  1724  Massalwsetts  AMmie.  NW  Wasfwigton,  DC  20036 

Qiapin  Capeite  Jr ,  1211  Connecticut  AMnue.  NW,  #406  Washington,  DC  20036.. 

Cy  Capeits.  10065  East  Harvad  Avenue  Denver.  CO  80251 

George  D  Capenter,  6110  Colter  Hi  Roal  Cincanati.  OH  45224 

Susai  Car,  1709  New  York  Amiw,  NW,  #801  Wa^on,  DC  20006 

k)hn  R  Carson.  20  Oiew  Chase  Orde  Washmgton.  DC  20015 

David  C  Carter.  1156  15th  St.,  NW,  #1019  Washington,  DC  20005 

kjhn  R  Carter,  1000  Wilson  BW .  #2600  Aiiington.  VA  22209 

kseph  L  Carter  Ji ,  412  Fust  St.  SE,  #200  Washington.  DC  20003 

Teme  M  Carter,  1667  »  Street.  HW.  #1230  Washington,  DC  20006 


Empkva/Oait 


Hattaie  Batan  Asai  rf  Itaeici . 
GamTEk 


EhrtTicCi... 
Ca»y  Salt  (  Caifirtl.  PC  (FerAsnirtion  lor  RegidrtoiT  (Mam) . 

Enron  Oap 

Frieidi  of  the  Ooknkia  brie 

EdrtHble  We  Aanne  Snely  of  the  U.S. 

Mma  Assn  a  ■awnamrs „ „ _.. 


CaMomii  UaafM  ri  Simms  bis 

Pala  WrigM  Maris  (  Aittw  (For£ortttion  tar  Enviionneital  Energy  Batace) . 

BulaTnMaol  Laboakns,  be 

Aiwiicaii  Hirtlh  ^m  Assn _ 

Cronrtey  MailMie  Corp. .. . 

Alert  1  Diaa  Hairti.^.....^.......... 

Qtizvis  Garni  for  Midcal  Resiadi  (  HcrtUi  Educrtion 

Qiste  Fflnas  Fondrtnn , .„.,.,_ „. 

Emory  UnMrahf  lliiiir^  School „ „.„. 

Efldocme  Sodeiy ,„ 

Joiit  Coundl  of  Alan  &  bnmunohigy „ 

National  Assn  of  fwatiL  Nurse  Associates  (  Prattitimas. 

Nrtiaul  Hrttple  Sdaosis  Socaty 

RehaMitihon  bistiliileofaiaaiD 

Tern  Golthelt  Lupus  Research  bishtute 


Davil  Cartwnght.  1155  15th  Street.  NW  Washington,  DC  20005 . 

James  P  Carty.  1331  Pennsyfvaiia  Am.,  NW,  #1500  N  Washington.  K  20004-1703 „. 

Susan  B  Caver.  1130  17th  Stiert,  NW  Washington,  K  20036 „.. 

Eugene  I  Casraiss  Jr.,  1757  N  St.,  NW  Washmgton,  DC  20036 

J.  Warren  Cassidy.  1600  Rhode  Islaid  Avenue.  NW  Washington.  DC  20036 

Cassidr  and  Associates,  Ik,  Metropolitai  Square  655  15th  St..  NW,  #1100  Washington,  DC  20005. 


Broadhead  Investments,  Ik 

Brawn  University 

Catholic  Unwersity  of  Amerca.. 

Cenlei  Communications,  ftic 

bo i  Chikkens  HospiUI .. 


Ad  Hk  Comm  on  Dual  Resrtent  Oonpanies. 

Council  on  Fowditiait,  be _ 

J  Pail  Getty  Trust 

Nahaial  Council  of  YIKA  of  the  USA _. 

ISfA  Corporatan „.,.„.......,.. 

Gulf  Oil  Corp  (tar  GA  Tedinoki|ies.  be) .„ 

KMG  Man  Hudmai  (For:ICC  bidustnes.  be) 

UK  Man  Huidmai  (ForMactdes  Benz  of  North  Ameta,  Inc).. 

Shert  Metal  tttorhars  Manatmal  Assn 

Motor  Vehide  Manitactinrs  Assn  of  the  US.  Ik 

EnvNorunental  fHAcy  b&titute „. 

Carmen  Carmen  (  Hugel  (tv  CareeiCom) _ 

IGH  Venture 

CareerCom „ 

National  Cable  Televisw  Assn,  be 

Magazine  Pubbshers  Assn.  be 


Farmers'  Educational  A  CfrOperahM  Un«n  of  Amenca.. 

ProctB  (  GanUe  Manufacturing  Co 

US  league  of  Savngs  bsbtutons 

Amencan  Podiatnc  Mmcal  Assn 

US  Bert  Suga  Assn 

TRW,  Ik 

Assooation  of  Amencan  Radioab 

Deere  &  Company _. 

National  Sflial  Business  Assn 

National  Assn  of  Mawtacturen 

National  Coal  Assn.. 


8,771.00 
130.00 


2,000.00 


150.00 

116.(0 

3,000.00 


3,764.50 
2,S0Q.m 

■■306.(16 
450.00 
800.00 
344.00 
375.W 
2S0.X 
544.00 
750.n 


I2J50.70 

640W 

2.2O4.0O 


mist 


25,987.00 
450.W 
20688 

200W 


20000 
4.250.00 
2.000.00 
10.00000 


United  Auto  Aeiospace  (  Agricultural  ImplemenI  Wortiers .. 

National  Rifle  Assn  of  Amenca 

Alexander  Graham  Ben  Assn  for  the  Deal 

Altoy  TecJmolop 

Amencan  Hospital  in  Shanihai  Foundatiai 

Anatoba  Cofi^  Boad  of  Trustees _, 

Anzona  State  Unweisity _ 

Atlanta  Unwersity _., 

Barry  University 

Boston  College _ 

Boston  Unnosty.. 


Do,. 

Do.,., 

Do.,.. 

Do.... 

Do.... 

Do.... 

Do.... 

Do... 

Do.... 

Do.... 

Do... 

Do.,., 

Do.,., 

Do..., 

Do... 

Do... 

Do... 

Do... 

Do... 

Do... 

Do... 

Do... 

Do.. 

Do... 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 


Columbia  Unwersity 

Crane  Co  Resctofleii 

I  Crane  Company 

Crane  Hyikoaie 

]  Crane  National  Vendors.. 

Dreiel  Unncnity 

Fudan  Foundation . 


Mark  K  Casso,  1015  15th  Strert,  NW.  #802  WEhmgton.  DC  20005 

Uns'Eduado  Castanda,  PC  Boa  364  Buoia  Vista  Station  Miani.  FL  33137... 

kihn  J.  Casldbn.  27t)i  Fbar  1000  Witan  Bhid.  Aikngton,  VA  22209 

Rita  L  Castle,  100  NE  Adans  Strert  Peona,  IL  61629 

a  Thomas  Gate,  1050  17lti  Start,  NW  Washmgtai,  DC  20036 

kBem  L  CaMiiMh,  1125  ISth  St.,  NW  Washiiwtai,  DC  20005 

Red  Cwaay,  260  Madtan  AMnie  New  Yak,  NY  10016 

Nidiola  G.  iinncdii,  6th  Fkn  2010  Massadnartts  AMnue,  NW  Washnrtoi 
CaMriM  Forest  brtustiies,  be,  1500  S.W  First  AMnue  Portlail,  OR  97201.. 

CaMai  A  Asaaartes.  7100  Sussei  Pin  Akxaidna,  VA  22307 

Do.. 
CekdaTi 


Ik 


Gtobal  Broadcasting  Group 

Indiana  Unwersity 

Medusa  Cement _. 

Mount  Sinai  Medical  Center 

NeoRx 

New  England  Coiege  of  Optometry!..!". 

Northwestern  Unnwrsily 

O'ConneV  Management  Co 

Ocean  Spray  Cranbemes.  Ik 

Onane  Institute 

Pirelk  Cable  Co 

Polytechnc  Unwersity - 

Pyramid  Companies _ 

Rocbestei  Institute  of  Tedmoiier 

Rocky  Mountain  Energy  Co 

Tufts  Unwersity „ 

US  Repeating  Arms 

United  Hospitals 

Unwersity  of  Alabama  m  Huntsvibe 

Unwersity  of  Bridgeport 

Unwersity  of  Soumm  Missesm 

University  of  VennonI 

Amencan  Consuftme  Engineers  Council ., 

New  Generation  looby 

TRW,  kic 

Cateipdiar.  be. 


1.063,00 
16.000,00 


77M 
1,063.62 


6,750.n 
50000 
1,112K 
14,557.34 
1,937.50 


75.00 


75.00 

75.00 

375.00 

75.00 


75.00 


15000 


75.00 

"iHiio 


15000 

150N 
30000 


600.00 


DC  20036.. 


CBbkanki  (  Srtaty.  P.C. 


bidntiy 
2050  N. 


Assn.  1150  17th  SI,  NW,  #607  Washnftai,  DC  20036.. 


#310 


Eaagv  Cap,  P.O.  Bat  94(61  OmM,  OH  44101-4661 
tta,  1909  K  Start  NW  WadinflBi,  K  20049 


His,  Ml  4M13 .. 


DaiidCataa, 
ChadboneA  Pain, 

Do 

Dl 


1101 


K  20005,. 


Neece  Catoi  i  Associates,  Ik  (ForSoultieasterr  Lumbei  Manufacturers  Assn).. 

Intenotoial  Brotherhood  of  Electncal  Workers.  AFLOOOC 

Amencan  Paper  histitule.  be - -.. 


fiTumman  Corporation.. 
Martv  Mvctta  Corp... 


Taubman  Company,  be — 

American  Assi  rt  Retired  Persons .... 

Appked  Energy  Sevees,  be 

Burartt  A  IMaialBe  Holdb«s  Pk . 
BATUS.tK. 


75.00 

'mob' 
3.066,06 

4,500,00 


1.20000 


20000 
20000 


34,800.00 

Wii 


603.W 


5.00 
■434.17 


(000 
31,098.81 


85.59 


43534 


20on 
"aiii 


39533 


1,9(2.59 
I24.W 


5.50 


5.50 


550 
5,50 
1450 


2.971.00 


2U1000 


37.30000 
73715 
43(79 
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h- 
h. 
h- 
k- 
k- 
h. 
b- 
k- 
k- 


ka  1  CMk^  iMlki  «*  taw,  wTim  NM*«iiL  DC  noos... 

k*  &  (kWl,  ins  ikr  M  Anm,  W  MM^irK  aOK 

tan  ■.  Oa**^  VKI I  kfM  IMMm,  DC  lOOOt 


7S2tUlM... 


.uni 


K»004 


,      I  taaii,1M.  #13tM  I 

OMbI  >■>■■  kiKkw  ik^  Ik,  H01T>biiIIi  iI  />w.  IW,  #1120  Hwtmmm.  DC 

1Mb  alk*^  ua  kB  M*  ta,  rii,  fw  mitmgm^  mios TT. 

umOmim^vSn  uttmm  *t,  w  Mtiik^mis 


20036.. 


NrtHplB  Start,  Ml  HUiilBL  0 


ShSii'^ 


«■.».  #m 


M  L  CMHr.  I! 


K»03t 

laSCClMNil'.  VTOStOJ.. 
,    .DC200Z4 

m 


ftnlML 

Jm  t.  Ok».  la  kM<Mii  Ite.  IFiiC  Wi*iM>ii,  K  » 

WiktMc/lM.hKPjtLkil«H/winK«AJl»<300 
T.  Ckik  kk  2.  ki  ■  GMiki,  naMT 

*-r?-_ 


20006.. 


M  FM  Skri.  m.  #116 


K  20001.. 


k.. 
k.. 
k.. 
k.. 
k.. 
k- 


iaCkqp.i9ll«*lai 


w  mot... 

5 

20036.. 


Okki  MdM  Okkm  JBS  MMk  Amm  la  wn  W  ni 

kw  a  CMOaiKSkA  W.  #401  aMMgOC  2000J. 

Otal  WirUW  C— HI  kl,  Wf.  #<01  tfiirtiii,  K  21 

_     -.    .  M  CMKial  tat.  mT  #  4011 

dl  Ml  flSCW),  122S  tlwiictiil         .    ^ 

lara  I  Mii  M9,  ^0.  Da  1036  Griknt.  (X  73044-1^ 

■■•1  kB  taUkrtr  Prt,  12500  NE  TaM  Ptec  Bdnt.  WA  MOOS 
OA  IB  646221  Salli  A  ital.  #2  ODOord.  CA  93032. 


K  2tX136 
iM,  #300  NalMita.  DC  20036 . 
hbT. 


OH  46219. 


OM.  1117  K.  1»  SMM,  M,  #600  MMi.  VA  22209 

F.  Ch*.  MrtB.  kHgL  El*!^  t  Mk240  ka  SI.  #  100.  FO  ki  1211  JMea.  All  99802.. 

Ckk,  ISk  t  ■  *«£•  »tf«B  OCMOOS ^ .„. 

.   1  F.  Ckk.  ins  I  it,  M.  #llll1k*MB  K  20006 . 
J*akl6SISLM.#MIMMKKl 

mm  A.  OM.  iMlTk  k.  Mr.  #nol 


,  K  20036.. 


I  CM.  4N  MM  a,  flte  Ukarto.  ^  22314 
Ml  I  CM.  S342  aMtay  Ml*  Um  FtfrfB,  VA  22032... 
«Ma  A.  OM  UN  I SL  W.  #4e  Vatmgm,  K  20036 
SM CMiOMM.  im CHMCM  Am..  NT.  #100 
ki (k*M.lMP SkM,  M.  #(0S  ntmMi.  X  20036 
Omiafik  9m  I  MMkl.  17S2  R  SmWlhtmiftt.  DC  20036 

k 

k 


f 


DC  20036.. 


k- 
k- 


W.  CkMb.  UlS  IStl  SM.  Mr  #900 1MM|kL  DC  20005 . 

0.  OMM^  nil  Hi  a,  MM*  fW  wuikgDC  20036.. 


-^ ,  -  hiie  SBBt  P.O.  Bb  9000  OmM,  OH  44113 ^. 

■.  ■.  CM,  ki  ni  tMC  IX  75221 ._. 4. 

OMM  link  OS  CMBfeM  ta,  M  «Mi«lB,  K  20006 i 

BliBil  WwTllil  k—  »>7p  Wi  liiijlTDg  20005 

" T. CMn,  jt flB_SkjL3li  Rgi  k» T«)l  NV  ie270....„........^ 

k WkB hMH mmi ijTiaO^wntnl  Aw».  m.  #336 UMiBtaL OC 
kta  AWa  m.  IMO  Mia  lis  16li  SkBl.  Ml.  #309  lUla^li^KaiSk 
«■■>  kM  taMB.  kc  c/rbM  ffkiB  I  Unca  1050  Itan  W)bm  SI. 

AjBl  CMLll»«nBl  Hmm.  M.  #11»  MMMbJC  20005. 
Hb«I1Mi  kkkB  CMM  tf  k  230  FkSnUW.  #1500 
Db I^Ops  im CBwfcrt IMw  Mr  #S3S  RMMb.  K  20036 
Ob  QkTM  Ml  0«HkaLMr.  #3JI  Will  ilijc  20001 


20O36 

mii.wiFL' 


GA  30303, 


3UkaLjilM*l0BDC 
II P SU  ■r«» mSk 20036 . 


Emm  AiB  CM^  JmM  IBM  Fkl  Iray  dh.  W  07306. 
kMM AMm CMb.  llSl.  FIMk  SL,  irai  «lBB*i 
Mb  IMi  IKS IkMi Mm  Skit  Ml,  #504  Wa 
UM  QMmbSU  M  SM.  H.  #M  NMii«M,  DC 
Okr  MV IMa  I  AMkW  2SSi  ■  SMiunr#4S0 1 

t  Mm  .CM!,J|SI  CBBCkMHirpriiF'TiO 


+ 


¥A  22314 

K  20007 

xncoi''.'. 


ImM. Ck.  11  HBMBh Mb. Mf,  #700  , 
bM  L  Ok  MM  oSSm  Mb;  Wi.  #200    _ 

Mrt  tOk  IM  17k  St.  Ml  «k«BL  DC  20006 

CMv kBM ■  t  kk.  M» IkMMrai  SI.  M.  #301 

k 

k _. 

k 

k 

k 

k 


K  20036.. 
20004... 

K  20036... 


DC  20007.. 


k- 

k- 
k„ 
k_ 
k_ 
k- 
k- 


-T 

■••+ 

•••t 


..„4... 


Cflpl^^/UHl 


QMmt  Ebto  OmMbI  Clip.. 

Biao:: 


IK.^.... 

0in>.. 


SL' 


FUll 


Lk  Man  Ca  t  Wa  FkHy  Ife... 
Cbi|i.. 


■  Corp.. 


(Ml  Fa|i  UOM  Cgip„ 
Haa  EiMM"|Cg.. 


FracAui  Am „ 

CaM  I  Sak  Wot  On 

AMrica  Mibk  oi  Mikcb 

AbobM  GanI  CoMnetos  of  tmna.. 

ktaH  kcMa  Tod  BidBn'  Asn 

IMintiaiiil  Duiku  Sinte,  he,  «  M... 


EhdmclMiSinMBCoip... 
Actia  lor  CMtai-]  Tdndia.. 


MBMtmjl  FrandHse  Assn 

Cheniitain  A  Co  (ForktaH  Symphnr,  it  H.).. 


J.  Snucl  aaBk,  Jr .  PC  (Fa^snatia  of  PravasN  MH  OrpKHiom) 


Fed  of 

Uwn  Mutal  Lk  tamp  Co. 
AMrica  Am  of  IMrad  taws 
Ai  h'odacts  t  Ctanob.  he 


rrth  AsWiUlM,  he 

AmrioB  Homo  Saai  Asn,  he 

Awehcai  Pl|it  A  AatnofiB  La|w.. 
AuouiBI  UUlumOu  of  Amcnci . 


CMMa  a  Aleohoie  BMm  Pm 

NitaBl  Asa  ol  Conaoia  SIto  A|nciB  t  Moral  Snj.. 

IMonil  Asa  of  Tobno  DistiMon I. 

NationI  Lictnat  BMnfo  Asa 

NitioMl  Wathor  Sava  Emptaim  ftialatin.. 


WitoQHity 


Ainerica  Contjantil  Core 

GracBy  MamfxtuRis  of  AiMrici,  he 

America  Assn  ol  Bfeod  Baks 

Ataski  Pulp  Con 

ktiONl  Asa  ol  Home  Butlers  of  Nk  US. . 

Eita  Assocales,  he 

Nationi  Lefal  A«)  1  Oefaden  Asa 

NatmaiOnii  hdusbies  Asa 

R)Rk  Syslins,  he 

Ar  Foice  Scrieats  Asa.  he 

Oirtdoot  AdwriisM  Asa  of  America,  he 

Waste  knatmem,  he. 

Piiie  Qliza,  he 

Bev  Stoms  A  Co 

PuMe  Saewities  Asa . 


NBIKii    RBfUUIDM  Ulfflfflniee 

Synthebc  OriaMC  Cmnicil  Utamifactinrs  Assn,  Inc.. 

Union  Oil  Co  of  CMm.  et  il 

Eiwn  Corp 

Edson  ElBCtnc  Institute 


SoutNand  Corporation 

Joint  Corporate  Conm  on  Cutnn  CtaJm.. 

AfflHioi  Mndcsl  Assn 

Amvian  Menutenii  GnH|),  Inc 


Petraieuni  Marketers  Assn  o(  AiMhca 

Amehun  Petrotewn  hstitHte 

MAPCO.  tec 

AiMTicM  Israel  PMc  Affars  Cdmi 

of  Tral  Lamn  of  AMrica 

JonfarNadnrViBConlral.. 

MBOTTicn Umn,  DisI  3,  lilEBA  AFl-QO 

IMnnl  Asa  of  Token  DstriMon 

OaMk  I  CoMaaicika  hdaUy  Asa.. 
ConJMlBr  I  Baiass  Eoaaefll  " 
iTiTiSn 


Oonpariai  Sidennica  I 
Eiitea  of  Rona 

Una  a  Co  ol  Ckiiiiii 

AkitSpHl.  he 

DVMi|ini  IHIhbI,  IK  ...„ 

Anwican  rraan  Food  hsIilHk 


Asi.., 

Blc)di  Wp  tai  ol  Amt,  he... 

'  BMBi  kMRk  Bna ... 

r  kMfaetnn  AoooallB 

Son*  Chaaan  OidUa . 


g8k? 


FM 


iM 


of  AMria.. 


hIMSWCM.. 
biaiSMChp.. 


Cadas  Fai  TnB  Ooaai.. 
BaotOa 


IMoal  Am  ifCii  laiiici  Stoes.. 

kkBAMof 


Cos.. 


500.00 


4,500.00 


1,970.00 


10.340.00 
16.100.00 


150.00 
173.37 


7,500.00 


2,250.00 


592.31 
1,100.00 


500.00 
3,000.00 
1,200.00 
3,000.00 

375.W 
3.0OO.OO 
3,000.00 

300.00 


6/100.00 

2.500.00 

291.667.00 


277J93.04 


525.00 
24.475.00 


700.U 


10.631.25 
2J67.W 


2,431.00 
2,000.00 
3,000.00 


2.000.00 
2.200.n 

400.00 
1.900.Q0 

500.00 
1.334.20 


600.00 
3,769.00 


3,7g3.W 
27,7».0O 


35,006.00 

7,500.W 

500.00 

4,750.00 

11,250.00 

2.ooo.ra 

5,133.34 

7,U2.50 

2,500.00 

202.50 


20,000.00 

26,000.W 

700.00 


1,000.00 


490.00 
2,000.00 


100.00 
1,129.00 
9,629.00 


3,900.00 
1,000.09 


99J1 


500.00 
1.196.02 


9.n 


170.94 
4JSL4t 


200.00 


113.16 
1,037.42 


900.00 
3.000.00 
1,200.00 
3,000.00 

379.W 
3,000.00 
3,000.00 

300.00 


6.039.00 

2,500.00 

165,710.00 


100,999.76 


946.40 


100.00 


3,90600 
1,639.50 


51.75 


419.79 
S67.66 


iao.n 


2,900.00 


40,264.93 

641.90 
117.16 

mu 

430.10 
100.00 
119.22 
440.91 


12.20 


239.43 

22,in.0O 

69.W 


666.92 


490.00 
2,000.00 


100.00 
1,129.00 
5,629.00 


3,500.00 
1,000.00 
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Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 


Cak.  1299  Scaide  Ak.  P.O  Ban  3007  Teranal  Islml.  CA  90731-0207 . 

Taw  CoiM,  2000  PMrntaha  Am,  NW,  #3700  Wakafta,  K  20006 

Man  llMiis.  1120  2M  Stnet.  NW.  #600  SohOi  Washhfton.  K  20036 

McM  k  CoiB,  13106  iKy  Dnw  Belbwie.  MD  20705 - 

Wika  ?  atn,  9099  Saamy  kid  Akadni,  VA  22311 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 


,  DC  20036 .. 


Domnqa  Cria,  2000  I  Stnrt,  NW  WaHiMln, 

Cotoado  Ski  Caintiy  USA.  he,  Sak  A-201  1410  Grant  Straef  DenMr.  CO  I0203.. 


IM  W.  CoNa,  ISft  t  M  sineb,  NW  Wastattoi,  DC  20009 . 

Coladai  Gora  UMd.  Ba  321  Shwaa.  WA  98641 

CM  S.  CoM^  20  Caeadl  M*  BBeiMr,  WA  96006 ;™,.,. 

CaniMe  tar  OasMMal  hMiDf.  1196  19«i  SL,  NW.  #1212  WMh|ta.  K  20009 .^. 

ComiMe  tar  ENadiM  CMH  kcMry,  1330  ConMctieiil  Avenue,  NW.  #336  Washaifta,  K  20036.. 

CMnthe  tar  Hama  luMlai,  he,  11  West  60l)i  SI  New  York,  NY  10023 

CauMa  tar  Priak  Edueata,  1025  Maa  Ammo,  NE  WaMifton,  K  20017 

ComnMK  tar  Pnducta  Skariat  1629  k  »7nw.  #801  Washnita.  K  20006 

Camitk  tar  PnpoBia  Ihrty,  P.O  Ba  915  HartMe,  Al  35640 „ 

Comnake  to  Asare  ttc  AMUdKy  ol  Can,  3213  0  St..  NW  Washniton.  K  20007.. 


ConMUthe  to  Sapert  Ike  Atflnjst  laws,  1401  New  York  AMnie.  NW.  #740  Wistan|ta.  K  20005.. 

ComuM  Cam72030  «  SI,  NW  Washnfia,  DC  20036 

Ctmmnity  Nudilia  hsMuk.  2001  S  St..  NW.  #930  Wakniton.  K  20009 

lace  Conpi,  1411  K  St,  NW,  #410  Wasknfton.  K  20005 — 

CompetiM  Entopii*  hstituk,  611  Panytvania  Avenue.  SE  Washmfta,  K  20003 

Edwad  t  Cae  k..  P.O.  Ba  17JS  Forest  Pak,  GA  30091 

Cowess  Watti,  215  Pennsvlnnia  Aw,  SE  Waahttoi,  DC  20003 

Gay  L  Cakint  P.O.  Bb  5W,  Y3-439  Ba«irta,OR  97077 

RoBrt  J.  Cork),  110  MavMI  Am.,  NE.  #409  Wasknrtan.  DC  20002 

Mne  K.  Canely,  1875  Eye  SI,  NW.  #940  Waslatton,  DC  20006 

RoM  J.  Cona  >.  1100  Conaeticut  Am..  NW  WaAnfta.  DC  20036 

Staka  N  Conns,  Route  1.  Bon  506  Easta.  MD  21601 

S4sa  Connolly.  1615  H  St.,  N.w.  Waskhften.  K  20061 

Bna  L  Canor.  1420  Km  Stnet  Akadria,  VA  22314 

Catkew  Connor.  1015  151k  Street,  NW,  #802  Washmitot,  DC  20005 „ 

Rckad  J  Connor  Jr.,  1499  Parnitana  AMnue,  NW.  #600  Washmta.  DC  20004 

Jerry  C  Connors,  1745  Jefteran  Oavis  Hlikway.  #511  Arkrwta.  VA  22202 - 

C  im  Cant,  nil  14th  street.  NW  Wasfcanta.  DC  20005 

Grefory  I  CamA.  1920  N  St..  NW  Waskhfta.  DC  20036 _ 

Lori  C  Consatan,  1615  H  Stiat.  NW  Waskm(ton,  DC  20062 


Stab  A  CoiBWl,  1020  19tk  St..  NW  Waskkwta.  DC  2003: 

Consuma  Enan  Council  ol  Ameia.  2000  I  St..  NW.  #802  Waskmita.  DC  20036.. 

Consumm  tar  WorU  Tnde.  1001  Connecticut  Aw .  NW  Wislwflon.  DC  20036 

Consumas  Opposal  te  Secret  Tan  (COST).  PC  Boi  93711  Milwaukee.  Wl  53203 

Coisuflias  Uwai  ol  U.S.,  he,  296  Waskington  Si  Mount  Vana.  NY  10953 

Jokn  J  Catney,  1250  L  Hokadak  Bexk  BM  HoUadak.  Fl  33009 

Emay  S.  Conyas.  PO.  Bo«  1706  Mdad.  Ml  48640 

Aleundra  W  Cook.  1331  Pansykma  Awnue.  NW.  #1300N  Waskmgton,  DC  20004.. 
Fitdack  N  Cook,  Vamat  Pelnileum  Association  PC  Boi  566  Montpeker.  VT  05602.. 

K.  Rickad  Cook,  1331  Pennsykonu  Awnue.  NW  Waskniton.  DC  20004 

Tlnmas  M  Cook.  1301  Pennsykau  Aw.  NW,  #300  Washmfta.  DC  20004 

Eihn  D  Cookt,  110  Mayiaid  Aw ,  NE,  Sute  lOI.  Box  54  Washin(ta,  DC  20002... 

Stoney  Cooks,  433  6tk  Street,  NE  Waskmrta.  DC  20002 

Bna  D.  Cooney.  1125  15tk  Street,  NW  Waskinsta.  DC  20005 

Baian  Y  Coopa  Jr.,  1730  Natk  Lynn  SI  Arfciita.  VA  22209 

Ckesta  L  Coopa,  1616  P  St ,  NW.  #410  Waskmjtoo.  K  20036 

lesst  D  Coopa.  1860  Uncsh  Stmt,  #400  Dawr.  CO  8029S . 


Kattiy  J  Coopa,  1700  «  St..  NW,  #1204  Waskmjta.  DC  20006 

MitcM  J  Coopa,  1001  Conwctcul  Aw,  NW  Wislwi|ta,  DC  20036 

OareU  Coowr,  499  Soutk  Capitol  SI.  SW.  #401  Waskngta.  DC  20003 

Curtis  B  Copelad.  2000  Mltreet,  NW.  #500  Waskmita,  K  20036 

Mickael  J.  Copps,  1660  I  St,  NW.  #1000  Waskmjtm,  DC  20036 

Jokfi  F  Cvtxrw,  1050  Canna:ticut  Aw,  NW,  #740  Wiskmeta,  DC  20036.. — 

Patrick  H  Cocoa,  1725  K  St.,  NW,  #1205  Waskmtta.  DC  20006 

Wiiaii  M  Cocoa,  1001  Pamsyhiaiia  Aw,  NW,  #700  Wiskaigta.  K  20004.. 

AKiaJ  C  Coda,  1920  N  St.,  NW  Waskmjta,  K  20036 

Coman  Uw  Offices.  1420  16tk  Street,  NW  Washngtm,  DC  20036 

Do - 


Do... 
Do... 
Do... 
Do... 
Do... 
Do... 
Do... 
Do... 
Do... 
Do... 
Do... 
Do... 
Do... 
Do... 
Do... 
Do... 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do,. 
0).. 


Enptoya/Oat 


NatiaH  Brato  Council ^ 

Nationil  GooMoR  of  fnA  Potato  Processors.. 
National  ItartciMrs  t  GoBmetotapsts  Assn  „ 


Assn.  he 

CaM,  he 

Sociely  ol  hki'il'nl  Gaaoiae  Markehn  ol  Arnica.. 
SpeaaNy  SM  hdaby  of  Ike  IMM  SMs 


M«iaGaail,hc 

Una  PajRc  Corp 

iMNa  Asa  a  jrana  &  npara  a  i^ag  t  npai|  haany.. 

Me  Oanpaii  (Fa:B*d|el  HakekL  he) 

Keete  Cavav  (Fa:kpakte  ol  Ike  MMines) 

kaele  Ooapay  (FaiSoutkeni  Co  Scrwces.  he) . 
UNIAO  Naaaf  Pai  hdepeidaca  Total  r  ' 
he 


Natiaal  Asa  ol  Has  BiaUn  of  Ike  Ui.. 


WaM«ta  SUh  PiMc  lands  Asa.. 


1J75.00 
690.00 


IXXM 


3,990.00 
75.00 


1.500.00 
6,000.00 


110.00 


9,429.00 


10,500.00 
9,04192 


United  Etaitiul  Rak  A  Hxlae  Workers  of  Aianca... 


Soutkeasteni  Liaikr  Manufacturers  Assn . 


lektronm,  toe 

Natmil  huot  hstitute  Foundaba 

Ckanpa  hhnataai  Corp 

Ckrysla  CorporaM 

Forem  Makstry  ol  llhcdai  of  Salt  Aiaha .. 

US  Oiate  ol  Canmerce 

Natioial  Sodely  ol  Ptoiessanal  Engneas 

America  CoMtiil  Ekpoers  Council 

Joseph  L  Seapam  A  Sons,  he — 

Maniifactured  rtousmg  hstitute „ 

America  Dental  Asn 

AmeiKa  Minhi  Conpess ..........< 

Ckanke  of  Camerce  ol  Ike  U.S 

BakoCo 


Teitile  Rental  Servos  Assn  ol  Amenca.. 

DnwCkawcal  Co 

Electione  Data  Systems  Cop „... 

Amenca  Pelrohum  Institute 

Genaal  Ehctne  Co _. 

National  Catthmn's  Assn 

Amenca  Ukrary  Assn _. 

Soutk/Notk  Dmiopmtnt  Gmv.  Ltd 

Mort^ie  Bankers  Assn  ol  America 

Prmlni  hdustnes  ol  Amenca.  Inc 

Amenca  Acadenw  ol  Arts  A  Saences... 

Rocky  Mounta*  (M  A  Gas  Assn 

Qievnai  USA,  Inc . 


1,175.00 
MjOO 


1,130.00 


3J9t.n 
79:00 


4a.99 


39J4 


1.212.71 


25,119.93 


23,900.W 

8,000.00 

2,821,944.00 


ijoin 

192140.00 


62,061^9 
IJOOOO 


500.00 

50,000.00 
2,500.00 
2,000.00 

7oo.n 

562.50 

i,ooon 

1,000.00 


7,290.00 


900.00 
49IJS0.98 


78,79960 
2iltt.04 


1.461.09 


100.M 
520 


6il7.42 


11,440.00 


128.W 


Riibka  A  Plastic  Footwea  Manrlictiirers  Assn 

National  Asa  ol  hdependenl  Insurers 

Wool  Lucksaife  A  Epsttm  (FoCHAO  Dwapeutics.  he) . 

Colkns  an)  Aitman  Corp _... 

Nololi  Southem  Cop 

AssKiatnn  ol  Oil  Pipeknes - 

Akial-Sipal.  he 

Butlah  Bnadcastaii  Co.  he 

Amoea  Bakers  Assn 

Bank  Amerihase  Group - 

Capll  Leasaif  Corp 

Oowrleal  Group,  he 

Canell  Finance  Co,  he — — 

Connell  Rice  A  Sufn  Co.  Inc - - 

Domma  Praerty  Company 

EOS  Financial  Corpoatior 

First  ChcaiD  Leasng  Corp 

First  Natoiil  Bak  ol  Bosta 

First  Natmal  Bak  ol  Mmneapoks 

Gaaal  Electnc  Crskl  Cop 

Gntston  Blaikslan  Gokkna  A  Co 

GATX  Corpoaloi 

GATX  Leasm  Cop - 

hstitute  ol  QaHical  A  Electroncs  Engineers,  he „ 

Intenational  Assa  ol  Gavkysical  Cattictors 

hvestnat  Partnerskai  Assn — 

MBo  &  Cornpany .i..^. ...... »•..—■>■——— 

Manutxlmrs  Hanova  Uastng  Corp — 

MCA,  Inc — 

Natnnil  Structured  Setthmaits  Trade  Assn 

Petasa  Pukkstanc  Co  . 
Raakke  Nalnal  Bank  ( 

Ryda  System,  he 

Sola  Eiiny  hdustnes  Asa 

Stak  of  Mtiaia 

SysMs  Insini  Cap. 

Teus  A»  Corp -.. 

U.S  Leape  ol  Savhfs  hstilutns.. 
■"     "    Go 


525.00 
1,000.00 
2.350.00 
3.241.99 
7.061.00 
1,900.00 


13.427.00 

621.M 

6,990.00 


2.600.00 

100.00 

16,500.00 

2,000.00 


7,900.W 
1,000.00 


1,250.00 


rYok.. 


Can  Rrikrs  An,  he.  1001  OaactEul  Am.,  NW  Wariattan,  DC  20036.... 

Laty  C  OaaNl,  2203  Natk  Lois  An.,  #500  Taqa.  a  33607 

Ernst  J.  CarM,  1000  16tk  SL,  NW,  #511  WMala,  U  20036 

May  Mank  Cariia,  1600  Rkok  UM  Aw.,  NW  Wahmtoi,  K  20036.. 


TehMa.. 
eoTkrdi 


Amaiea  hsIiMe  ol  krdait  Shppni.. 
Natiaal  Rdk  Asa  ol  Amenca 


4,100.00 

200J)0 


214.00 


18.11 


76900 


4,21557 


IMOO 
1.00000 


400.00 
4.97400 


2.194  50 


63.90 
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#2SI 

rSMHiii 


K»OM.. 


■dm*  L  Mm,  Un  taglMii /kMa.  H, 
fti%  O^r.  1*1  SML  mfmtnigm,  oc  n 
iia  a  Oii  MS  taiUii  *M«  ar.  rs« 
Mha  I.  OMt,  imTCar  ikMih*.  k 

»mk  M.  CW  >,  Bt  a  SW.  ■(.  #»!»  Ill  illi  ,  K  aWS. 

ftT  ci«MH  ohhi  taHk  #ns  /MLir  n>oi_ 

!■  Ohm.  iniflbM  SkNt  tvmmim.  m  isio?..  .„ 


DC200M.. 


Ill 

ifMCuii  

«■■  t  CMk  MUki  IM  taikn  7(903 _ 

Jmm  GMtal  im  to  Ml  taiiril.  fMl  IMMk  K  2<I0K 
k*  Om«  UU  F  SM.  IK  #lin  IMiMi.  DC  29004 

Mi  F.  Cm.  ni  m  su  mi.  tm  iSSSm.  k  20006 

OMiiiiiTMt,  1201  rmm^mlt  Ahm.  W  U  Bb  7S« 

D» 

Qi 

b 


K  20044.. 


Di- 
li.. 
Ol. 
Di- 
ti. 

k.. 
Di.. 
Oi.. 
Di.. 
Oi- 
Dl- 
Di... 
Di.. 

Di- 
Oi- 


1050 


SInrt.  NW  WBlii|k».  OC  20007.. 


I  CM.  2a  ■  SU  M  WHimliii,  DC  20036 

C  iqa  Ok.  FO  !■  IS  bn  diJO  64141 

C  Uirt  Ok.  W  Iri*  Oi*  !■<  CMMi,  K  21232 . 


MMIpT.OKllJliwa. 

Di. 
Di 
Oi 


W  22314 . 


U  20007.. 


DHHFnk^ 


k- 
Bl- 
Bi- 
Di.. 


0*1.  (33 
111' 


NW.  #600 

K20006 


OC  20004. 


Oaar  t  Hto.  P£.  Ill 
Di 


Aw.,  mr  iMmgm.  k  mx.. 


k.. 


bit  F.  aaw.  PA  ■■  2M3  FM  .^ 
Ma  Di  tarM.  400  IM  SL.  W 
Oi«  IriB  MhI  tai.  kc,  1730  ~ 
MiP.QwaiMMhai 

iP.Om.  IMU. 


rTMI.  2M  MHdSb  ta..  RW  IMMiii.  K 

■.  IW IkBdMrtb kiTMlMMgii.  K 
■.  k,  nn  Gw»i  a.  Oaqr  CtaTw  20I1J 


l«. 

CMbH. 
k- 
k- 

"  It 


n  76113  

DC  20001. 

An..  M),  #110 

DC  20045 

tm..  NW,  #410  WnlMitai.  K  20004 

-^-    1.6162$ 

75247 

22042 

20036 


I  K  20036 


dmi  t.  am.  Am  m  a,  w  wurmii ,  oc  TmT. 

Cmm  I  Hrtii,  INl  hMilaii  Anl.  NW  Wrti^n.  OC 


K  20036.. 


120004.. 


k.. 
k.. 
k- 
k- 

k- 
k. 
k.. 
k_ 
k- 
k.. 
k.. 
k- 


,  a  33101 . 


014IM  It 
.  i„_  i.  ,-ir---  •».  Ilk  *«  l*n»  a,  M,  #601 
IJCWk^  a  F  kMl.  M.  M  to  MAMb  K  20001 
Mm.  IC  20005 


K  20007.. 


mh L CMiiiMum i» Ju «■  wii  iiiiteawB 


i*i  T  cnrns  m  sl.  iw.  Mb  an  n'.pi;  20006.....";:: 

BmI  i  OMto,  a  ai  >»  *HMi  Ik.  Mi  3k  NrtBd.  OR  97; 
Mm  L  IMiM  km  I  MMh  Mil  FlmlHii  Am..  NW.  #400 


MfeMn,  kc  36  W.  Mm SM  kdnte,  NT  14(14 .. 

NW.  #1M  Wm^m  DC  20005 

Ml.  MhMMM.  OR  97204.. 

iTBTis 


ac20«... 


Enttaiv/aM 


CH2IIHi „ 

AMricn  Asm  of  Mind  tam .. 

anjuGtoWMo... 

ftMAnoi  hNmliBMl.  LH 

GmiI  IMn  Cnp. 


OMnI  A  SmHi  WbI  Snice,  ta .. 
SmCU.. 


riU  COMd  ol  llM  CoMMti  Tribe  o(  Lnasm . 

U.S.  LtlflB  ((  SMIfS  iKtHutioiB i 

NrtOHl  As»  of  PtMk  Psjttatric  HovUli I 

Com  Aaomtes.  Inc  thUaatatiK  ol  U.S.  NfM  ftn  IkMMnn).. 

Amerioi  Asa  of  Oral  6  Hniifnil  Sw|eDRS 

Awerion  Caml  on  Eduatn 

Aflwrioi  WitcA  Assi 

Assocatign  of  Maimn  Savin  Tdaaslen,  Inc.. 
CiaMion  hi  EIMm  Tn  IWonii.. 


CoUontoPnsaw  The  ki^nly  of  Anancai  Tra*nuriis.| 
CoHMnmeilUi  of  Puerto  Rico..... 

CfO  Tn  Greup 

Ensofcfi  Cofp 

ERSA  InkBtry  Ciniminee 

GcnGTsI  INb,  tnc , 

Hitaurt  Carts.  Inc 

Mcmationil  Buaness  Utdma.. 

tnwstmail  Compviy  Institute 

Lutheran  Brothfrtiooit 

MKwcst  Tetewoofl,  Inc 

telNiiisiiim  SWicn.  Inc . 


Sun  Ufe  Assvme  Co  of  Cinab  (U.S.) 

Tetootar  Netwaili  of  Amelia 

Wesfeyan  Umwisrty,  et  al 

Bchns  See  FisfKimen's  Assn 

Minaiaity  of  Andionie 

United  rglieniien  of  Aleta 

Conmon  Cjuse.. 


Kjnsis  Oty  Life  bsuiMX  Co „. 

Bek  Stores  Senices.  hie 

Nitioni  Society  of  Professanal  Enpnen 

Hi  t  Knootkin.  Inc  (Faivn  Gnin  Co) 

Hi  A  KooKtIon.  Inc  (Foi:N)tionil  SmAwci  Assn).. 

Hi  t  Knvttai.  Inc  FontaMoMe  Fuels  Assn) 

Hi  A  KmuMn.  Inc  (FnVatoiont  Mustnes) 

Sen  RoelMdi  A  Co.. 


Cramei  A  Hitici.  PC  (Fnfainenl  Port  AnOiority). 

Cnmei  A  H*ei.  PC  (Foi<3ty  of  Wani) 

Cranei  A  HAci,  PC  (Fir:Me  Cowty) 

Cnmei  A  HibB.  PC  (FoiDale  Coiaity  tatoMtionil 
Cranei  A  Habei.  PC  (FoiDetartment  of  Eduatian,  Stiie 

CaiMnI  Port  Autlionty 

City  of  Nian 

Dale  County „ 

Dale  Cointy  Nitenutioul  Airpat 

Depatraait  o(  Eduotion,  StJie  ol  Floridi 

Texjs  New  Menco  rouni  Co 

Bntliertnid  of  Riiliay  Camn'ot  tJie'u.'sriciiMJi': 


IFInidi).. 


us  Business  A  Mustiia  Council 

Ameiicai  Cement  Trale  Akaice,  Inc.. 

Citerpia  Tractor  Co 

May  by  Cosmetics,  Inc 

United  Assn  of  Jnymen  A  «»ren  of  FMl  1  Piprti  I 

Ameiicai  Slort  Line  Rafraal  Assn 

Nation^  Rural  Electnc  Cooperatiw  Assn. 

Genera  Electric  Co 

McOonel  Douftas  Hetooptos 

Noittvop  Cap „ 

NrtanlRinl  Electric  Coopenliue  Assn.. 

Fertilizer  Institute , 

AsacokK 

Assodited  Gis  Distributors. 

Avon  Products,  Inc. 

BnoMyn  Union  Gb  Co.. 


Cnitrai  Nebraska  Public  Pgaer  A  briiitiai  Dstrid.. 

CommuacibaB  Saleite  Cop 

CaHndn  IjabWy  A  hdanwfiulijn  Afean 

Contiof  Dtfa  Coipvabon 

Ei  Uy  AOnm , 

Emay  WorlAMde 

Naboiial  Assn  of  WlM4nilH.0istiiMlMS 

fWuailia  Pufabc  ftiacr  Ostiict _,.., 

Pan  Anerican  Worid  Annys,  Inc,  et  a — „ 

aial  Airine  Auacialioii. 

Atasn 
SMmOraihc.. 

Vtlmi  A  Co 

QbesGeCo.. 


Sodely. 


nfanl 
UnMC 


Qdiai  Ameicai  Pubic  AHan  CoMd 

NMaol CsMdof  la  Rao. 

Mortiaie  Banhen  Assn  of  America 

CBninai  to  S«pat  la  AMrast  Ian... 
UmiCabideCBp.. 


Uboros'  M  Ubh  ol  Nalk  Amaid.  AaXH 

Coertnki  Cann  la  IMbiii^biiii  Ftas... 

laiiCaMilL 


LabtOMaiiC 


OniBiRakadAsB.. 


sObawt 

Am  la  MMbabnd  Sdaob.  kc 
OeaWai  hr  fWdi  E«la|B  taks' 


hr  RvoMl  Badni  A  banic  DiHkKHl.. 
dnrai  Haoi  Asai 


2.000.00 

592.31 

1,500.00 


2.650.U 

1.500.00 

510.00 


9.000.00 
100.00 


1,650.00 
50,000.00 


11,646.59 
24,000.00 


1,950.00 
1.020.00 
5,000.00 


460.00 
2.569  51 
1,500.00 


500.00 
5,413.76 


1.2S0.W 
56.00 


50.00 
223.00 


6,750.W 


5,000.01 
5.000.00 


2.032.53 
1.200.00 


9J75.02 


1,750.00 

"iM.iio 


130.00 
10,000.00 


750.00 
250.00 
1,455.00 
545.00 
495.00 


625.00 


11250 
1,455.00 


10J7I.00 

Wfi 


usooo 

9.950.00 
900.00 


17,011.75 


160.W 
4,110.00 


1JHI.S3 


161.51 


220.00 


2,160.00 
13.50 
26.16 


5.00 
15.00 


6000 
692.66 


112.77 


50J5 


177.23 


669.39 
"66.00 


3.20412 


3000 
30.U 
1I.M 
20.00 
6.00 


10.00 


10.00 
11.00 
30.00 


10.00 

10.06 


32.00 


55.05 


1,000.00 


250.00 
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OifasHiai  a  MHdul  Flini 


Waan  Aqr 


Da0a.  1601  Dria  SbM  Alaandna.  VA  22314.. 


1616  H  a,  NW  WashnMn,  K  20006 .. 

Fann  Nky.  517  C  anet,  NI  WalM|lan,  DC  20002.. 


DayFaaeitai 

DaaldW.  Dakymle,'l575ia, 

Jaw  a  OMai,  1420  Nm  a  Akanta. 

Rabat  C  kly,  919  inaiMl.  ~        ' 


Waiaakn,  DC  20005.. 

*a.¥A  22314 

NW.  #600  WBknfhn,  DC  20006.. 


Dai«ad.  1S25  ^  amt.  NW.  #1040  WakMkn.  K  20006.. 

"    "■     ••  ■«or&95; 


I  A  Nabai,  PC,  1625  I  areel  Modesto,  CA  95354 . 

Jofen  E.  Oika,  1133  ISA  SlneL  NW,  #1200  WWuMkn.  DC  2000S 

Daiid  C  Dauab.  1601  X  SbMl.  NW  Warikfton,  K  n006 

Dwid  S.  DiBihni,  600  Hayknd  AMne.  SW.  #400{  Washnftan.  K  20024 

Ckaks  Fnk*  DaMst.  P.O.  8o>  12910  Oiaksk*.  SC  29412 

Cokai  k  DafK  1730  Rhodt  ilknl  tmrn.  NW,  #204  Wahnfton,  K  20036.. 

Dkne  DamnyOkiiale,  1726  M  a,  NW,  #300  Wasbkfton,  K  20036 

Cnii  0  Dat  1957  E  amel.  NW  WBkn|ta,  K  20006 

Wn  B  DBMnpat  Ji.,  INO  Maisa*aelts  Aw..  NW  Wakn|ton,  K  20036 

Dampat  A  Soy.  One  IImib  Ode,  NW,  #375  WastaMn,  OC  20005 

Eat  F  Daiid,  1R5  A  a,  NW,  #1107  WasMifkn,  DC  a006 

t  H.  Dmidn,  1250  CaMCtioit  Aw.,  NW;  #650  Wa^iinrtgn,  K  20036.. 


Janes  N.  Oa«id»i  A  Assockfcs.  kc,  1250  Cauacficul  Aw,  NW,  #650  Wasbkitan.  DC  20036.. 

Do 

Do 

Dawl  R  Dans.  714  Hanarn  Bkttii  IndOMpoAs,  M  46204 

Drew  M  Dans,  1101  16m  a,  NW  Waskwton.  DC  20036 

Fral  &  Dins.  1111  lOth  Straet.  NW  WjAftan,  K  20036 „ 

AaaeHi  L  D»s,  Skk  1210  1667  K  a,  NW  Washi«ton,  OC  20006 

Ond  R  Da«,  P.O.  Draaa  1734  Adaita,  GA  30301 

Rabat  Dms.  115  CaMKbcut  Aw.,  NW  Wakwtai.  K  20006 

Sioai  A.  DHis.  lilt  N  Stnel.  NW,  #350  WahMtoi.  K  20036 „„ 

W.  taneOi  Dans,  209  Fart*  Or.  Sai  Rafael.  CA  94901 

Dans  A  Hanan,  1455  Poaqtvaaa  Awnue.  NW,  #1200  Wabe^tan.  K  20004 

Do 


Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 


Dms  Grdian  A  Stubbs.  1001  22nd  a,  NW.  #500  Waskn(ton.  DC  20037 

Do 

Do 

Dans  Hodienbert  Wine  Bran  A  bebn,  2300  Fnanal  Coits  Des  Manes.  W  50309.. 

Do.. 


Susai  Dans  ktonabaal.  1111  N  Street  NW,  #350  Wasknftoi,  DC  20036.. 
_  -  K  20005 


Dsvc  PoNi  &  WirtwcN, 
Do 
Do 
Do 

Do 


1575  Eye  a.  NW 


Donald  S  Dawsoi,  1155  CaMCbcut  Aw..  #700  Waskngtoi.  DC  20036 .. 

Do 

Do 

Hary  F  Day.  1800  A  Street.  NW,  #1100  Wasbmfton.  DC  20006.. 


,  1730  Pnoytanu  Awnue.  NW.  #1100  Wasbu«tai.  K  20006.. 


Gastm  De  Bean.  1050  Coaacticut  Awnue,  NW,  #401  Wtshniton.  K  20036 

RaUi  De  U  buz.  1225  ComKticut  Avenue.  NW  Wastaiflai,  DC  20036 

OTlali  Dc  Hicbek,  411  NvOi  CaiHa  Awnie  PO  Boi  21666  Pbooax.  A2  85014.. 
Join  Rusael  Done  IH,  1607  Ne«  Hanpsbn  Aw.  NW  Wasbmiton.  DC  20009 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Debewise  A  Ptajta,  1777  F  a,  NW  WasknitBi,  DC  20006^. 

Decbert  Price  A  Rlioals, 

Do 

Do ..„ 

Do 

Do 

Mat!  0.  Date.  1101  17ni  Sieel.  NW.  #700  Waskmtai.  DC  20036... 

Wnskn  M.''DiakB,'r522'ii^ 

Ridiad  A.  Dean.  1101  Mnnnt  Awiue.  NW  Wak^kn.  K  20005.. 


Briai  Dwy.  1957  E  a.  NW  WaknriaL  OC  20006. 
"    '  ~       .  Skadey  A  Fisba.  P.C.  131 


,  kc  131U  OolR  Hadn  BHl,  #3a 
.  #710  Wakaikn.  DC  20004. 


NJ  07960 

VA  22101.. 


PA  17112.. 


JokiJ 
GaqeH 

Ga«  A  Dal  ft*o.  1333  F        ,      ... 

Tbanas  J.  Dkaay.  1111  Natb  I9lb  am  #700  lkia|lai.  VA  22209. 
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A>  Transport  Assn  ol  Amenca 

Eatem  Airlnes.  Inc 

Te«a  A»  Corp _ 

K 


NattoNl  Assn  ol  Maalactinn 

Amencan  Acjdaiy  ol  Ptiysiaan  Assstaits.. 

hiMStment  Conpaiy  Institute 

Air  Force  Sergants  Assn,  Inc „.. 

bwesbnent  Counsel  Assn  of  Amenca.  tac.... 

Maniesl  Corporation 

Association  of  Bntisti  Insurers 


AVW  Electnmc  Systems,  Inc 

Qty  of  tnikwood 

Committee  Aiausl  Retmadivity .. 

Development  Corp  of  lyal 

FMMfawMr  Jont  Venture 

Edmund  Can 

Golden  NuQet,  Inc.. 


Stapba  A  Finn.  PC  Bn  520783  ■  Geanl  Mail  Faility  Miani,  R  33152 

Thonas  D  Feniia,  1100  ISth  Street,  NW,  12tli  n  Wasbmiton,  K  20005 

M.  J  Fiocco,  1090  Vtrmont  Ave..  NW.  #410  Wasbmiton.  DC  20005 

First  DM  ResoKCB.  Inc.  1900  N  Baantad  St.,  #110  Aleumta,  VA  22311 

Fnt  Natfond  Bab  d  Bosia,  100  FtderaTst  Bostai,  MA  02110 

Ridiati  L  Tddar.  1615  M  SL.  NW.  #200  Wnbinitn,  K  20036 

Ddiidi  A  FBdan.  2000  Pansybonia  Ave.,  NW.  #6200  Wadiiniton.  OC  20006 

Dondd  W  Faber.  3(14  Ivaba  laie  Alenadu,  VA  22310 

DwmM  R.  Fisber,  600  Maylad  Avenue.  SW,  #700  WadHi|tn,  K  20024 

JacI  S.  Faber.  1333  New  Hanpsbire  Avenue,  NW  Wasbifta.  K  20036 

FishH  Waylad  Coepa  (  Lada,  1255  23nl  ^  NW.  #800  Wisbn|ta,  K  20037-1125 .. 

Divid  H.  Fiske.  Fekt  I  Asnaks  1776  «  Stied.  NW,  #900  Wabiwta,  K  20006 

Pitridi  I  FUdi.  1755  Mfaan  Dans  Hi|hwiy,  #900  AiMa,  VA  22202 

May  Clae  Fitnaad.  1025  Tkaus  Jdteran  k.  NW,  #301  Wabmitan,  DC  20007 

Thonas  H.  Fitqutridi,  Comdiait  Mdean  Coundl  410  Asytam  Sited  Harttord,  C\  06103 ... 

Ala  M.  RtMtir.  3100  Cmtinaia  Plaza  777  Man  Stred  Fort  Worfli,  TX  76102 

Hiiad  1.  FM.  602  Man  St.,  #600  Ondnnati,  OH  45202 

Daid  V  Fbnia  Jr.,  12  TM  Stnd.  NE  Wisbditai,  K  20002 

Do.. 


Janes  J.  Flaiapn.  25  flnon*  Dr.  ttMborouth,  MA  01581 

Daiid  H.  Fladi.  777  East  Wiscasin  Avaue  WmdiK,  Wl  53202-5367 

FkrAmaMHatL  he,  1225  ConnattuI  Ave..  NW,  #303  Wasbmiton.  K  20036 

Frab  R.  FMm.  9749  hdvadace  Avenw  Cbdswortb,  CA  91311 „ 

Midial  FlBiat  1300  17tb  St.,  #1010  Artniton.  VA  22209 

Floridi  Business  Asadates.  1575  Eye  ShaL  NW.  #530  Wasbnitw,  K  20005 

Oo _ 

Oo 

RKhard  A  Flye.  Mdiani  Cam  {  Cunn  1575  Eye  Street.  NW  Wasbinfta,  K  20005 

Fdey  (  laiba,  1775  Pansylvaia  Ave.  NW  WasMi«ta,  K  20006 

Do 

Gay  L  Fontaia,  IMa  Marii  Jdnam  (  Bridies  2  EmbacalBO  Cntd  Sa  Fradsn,  CA  94111.. 

Do 

Food  (  Aaed  Sevice  Traks  Dept.  Aa-OO,  815  16tb  Sind.  NW,  #408  Wabn|lan.  DC  20006 .... 

Foa  Matabni  Instihill,  175011  SI,  NW  Wabngta,  K  20006 

Foodsavn  ( loddM  tatitili,  1919  PMnilnnii  Ave.,  NW  Wisbnita.  K  20006 

Hubdt  V.  FercbirTnO  MuMadi  Tomt  Hmiwcis,  MN  55402.. 


Janes  E.  Fad,  1333  New  Havdde  Awnue.  NW  Wabnrtn.  K  20036 

Dondd  0.  Foana,  200  E.  Radob*  Dr.  Cbicap,  11  60601 

Fomon  ad  Ca*«y.  1826  Jdtam  Place.  Ml,  #201  Wadan|tan.  K  20036 

Do 

Do 

FoiesMt  Sdan  t  Ticbbdiv,  be,  2000  P  SL.  NW.  #305  WaNneta,  K  20036 

Foitd  biddibrics'QmiMie'a' 

Mat  A  Fdna.  345  Pat  Aa..  31st  R  Nai  Tort.  NY  10154. 


Government  d  Anbtua  6  Barbuda 

Group  Hospitaudia  t  Mobca  Servos. 

Co 

Sir  Wiian  Litbrow... 


Mutua  Pratectan  Trust  Cocpenbve  d  Amenca  Riysxians.. 

Natmal  AssndSaar  Lmni  bidustnes  (NASII) 

Nattond  Umuusne  Assn 

Norldk  Soutbem  Corp „ 

Ocbilata  Mntem  Corp „.....,....». 

I^pilation  &isis  Committee „..„.„..„..,„.„„.„.„..„... 

Sam  bidustnes 

SffldI  Busness  Counil  ri  America 

State  d  Marylad 

TediAmenca  Gror^i  Inc 

T*OpWi,  LM 

TRT  tdecammunicaboRS  Corp 

Burger  big  Corp 

Union  Carnde  Ooip »...„... 

Nabond  bubstnd  Tiansportabon  Lata 


20.454.53 


31.251.00 


1.532.W 
125.K 

9.250.00 
109.89 


1.415.00 


2.535.00 
3J37.50 


710.00 
1.785.n 


5.200.00 
30.173.50 


1.587.50 


219J4tIl 


I.030.I0 


175.40 


373iS 


650.00 


Amoco  Oorponbn 

Cbica|o  MaLaiHi  Exdianie 

America  Group  Pracbce  Assn.  Inc 

Nationd  Fedd^Mvendeit  Busness.. 

Atlanbc  RicMidd  Co 

biter  iiabond  Conmudcabons  Asa 

Softwae  Pubbsbers  Asa 

GouU.  bK 

Gdortie  teiCTles,  be. 

Amenca  Pdidam  btsbtute 


Burtngta  Nuttiaii  Raduid.. 

Obio  (Svd  Co 

Flaofa  (  Assoiiles,  be  (ForMaarid  Stan^JMerag  Cainr  CaMr).. 

Vir|na  Power 

New  EniM  ftutt  Service  Co 

Fob^  (  Ladiv  (FaOty  d  Koada,  Wnaiai) 

Abibty  bitamiba  Systems-Computer  Sdtware 

CHAOTbaapdifcs  k -. 

Amenca  Asa  d  Etupnant  Lanrs. « 

CSX  Tnrapdtatan  Systems. —« 

Genera  DtvdignenI  Cap _ „ - 

WisbngbuBe  Etoctnc  Corp »...., 

Fatibar  batiMe^.......... 

Qty  d  Ramba,  ttrammii - — .— . 

UMberg  bans  Rdarts  8  Ot 

Haaaiia  EIb*k  Co,  bic 

Tbinnd  Powa  Co 


Sdb  H.  Foman,  1825  K  SbaL  NW,  #107  Wabnila,  DC  20006 

Cad  I  FoibM.  1015  ISli  StaL  NW.  #900  Wrtdfbn.  K  20005 

■- biinnis.  M  46268.- 

«ba.lC2000( 


Laiy  FontsMr,  3707  Wadvinr  Trax  P.b.  B«  68700 
Midad  A  Fosay.  1735  Nn  Yot  Ammk.  NW  W«bn|km. 


Do.. 


Bnn  Foto.  1111  IM  StaL  NW.  #303  Wabai|bn,  K  20036 

Carad  M.  FaMr.  Ba  71  Not  PdM,  GA  31833 

JdM  P.  FaAd,  1187  Ndiaal  Piw  Mfn  Wabbfla.  K  20045 ... 

Ctadi  Fa,  2li  D  StaL  SI  Wi<wrtB.  g  20003 

Fa  Graw,  USA  Ud.  P.O.  Ba  iniCkaMa,  SC  29402 „ 

Dndd  Fidv.  633  E  SbaL  Ml  VMMiirbC  20004 

Jdn  R.  Ftda.  1101  IMaiaL  NWIftdiabjn.  DC  20005 

Dada  L  Fiadn,  1101  IM  SL,  NW  MabdHa.  DC  20036 

OwSc.  Frabi.9li  IM  StaL  ML  #402  Nabiiifla,  DC  20006.. 

WdMr  L  Frablad  Jr.,  1717  KSL.  Ml  WMaaaTDC  20006 

Ob  B.  FraMi.  5025  Utaodbi  Ah..  NWWMhila,  DC  20016 

Jans  R.  Fiabii.  11(5  Aata  d  la  taatioi  ifia  Yat  NY  10036 
Tbaai  C.  Fiabi,  M  Har  1220  I  SL.  NW  Wid*ata,DC  20005... 

Ml  B.  FtazTQ.  Ba  lOSM  Plxai  Badi.  alwi 

I C  Fran.  2121  Oaahr  Ftao.  Ml  WiNiabiii.  DC  20008 
"        " ~      ~l.  #22SS  Hi 


CbaM  L  Fraia,  475  L'l 


.^/  W.  Ftaaa,  P.O.  Ba  427  fi0md.  CO  10151 
N*Bt  ■.  Fritdti  1(16  H  SL,  MTWiNlliiliii 


DC  20024.. 


Amnca  Luttaiai  Cburdi.. 
AHaitic  Rabfldd  Co 


Canp 


Reuadbig  RkMs 
Canada  Bnk 


Gnaa  OUdly  A|aw  (  Bidld.. 
lOMftal    ~        " 


HuniB  Gny  Hdhna  (  GM.  PC. 


Id  Sdan  t  TabndoD.. 
Soddy  tar  Aaaica  Aicbddip — 


Ibia  Pa«c  Cap 

wibaa  BraQcaoni  uo,  ik 

Ena  Cap 

Nibad  Aai  d  HMal  bavan  Cm.. 
MdnpdRa  IJk  (  ANdM  Ob 


5,000.00 


710.00 


350.00 
22,500.00 
3,000.00 


291.00 


e.9((.94 
2.175.33 
12.720.35 
741.00 
2.100.W 


13.791.00 


3.053.00 


lilO 


15.00 


19.591.32 


400.00 


SaOan  CdNodi  Edaa  Co .. 


Ad  Hk  can  a  Ddaoe  d  Ule.  be 
liiini.. 


Ca^i  Caaada 


Syapbay  Orctatn  Laae.. 


(tar  Seal  Rotek  8  Oo).  d  d . 


kdaadat  Pibdaiiii  tern  d  Aiaha.. 


SiHrUanAn.kc.. 
TraailUi 
(b.  kc 

Btl 


.  AR-ao.. 


Jqr  A  FiKaidaaL  RI 
An  TMI  FiaTlliKI  C 


P.O. 


BaOtK^ 


DC  2nO( 

Sank.  WA  Milt.. 


DC2003(.. 


m 


tar  a  Pace  Ts  Fnd.. 

Quail  dki 

EnreMnTke 

fttat 


675.00 
2.500.00 
40.933.00 
625.00 
KOOO 
500.00 


5,644.m 
13J01.00 
2.940.n 
824.00 
2.598.00 
61.64 
4,500.00 
9.131.54 
3.000.00 


750.W 
1.591.50 


1.500.00 


825JI0 
3.0SMI 


s.noiio 


300.00 


lOOM 


73.44 

9.(S7J3 

50191 


4230 


471.76 


13.791.00 
28W74 


55.00 


622.57 

2.4r« 

(5215 


245.74 

292.26 

1,500.00 

1J35.00 

5.71(43 


92(47 


81.50 
5(2.16 
100.00 


1,015.67 
146X10 


371.00 
U31» 
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■l  aMHSiiiiL  MM  ■  tmLm  mm^m,  k  noM- 

iMB  a  ftMM*,  im  to  M  ta.  NirMnlwitiM,  DC 
iMk  t  taM  Jr,  MH  tawferi  ta,  Mr,  »4M  MtMii. 


MbA.1 


Jr. 

ni 


"t  2H0S.. 


KINO' 


Ma,  K  200IK 


b- 
b- 
b- 


VtRttaFNlrilFflidll 

b 


14S  taqlMii  Am..  M.  #1»0 
Anl.  M.  flJfO  IHiMIlM,  K  20004 


I.  K  20004.. 


Sn  MMk  FMii  M  MiM  *»  b>  1M.  NY  lOOlf — 

«Mb  r.  UmlJM  McHii  /ta.,  M  MrtMn,  K  2001( 

C.  Itoi  MdrCM  I  Stal.  M  IMiiiihrDClmS 

hMhi«briiSMw«jHlmI*011taqflaiita..lM,  #IOOWWiftOii.Kt0004_ 

b~zzzzzzzzz;zzzizzzzi":zi":::::";;::::::t:::;;i 

I  p.  FlMll*  *,  USI  bl  Stat,  M,  #400  Wutato.  OC  2000S .^ 


N|»  P.  FlMll*  *,  USO  E|l  Stat,  M,  #400  Wutato.  OC 
Jtal  K  AMh,  1101  OtaB  ■«(  CtaliiO.  OH  44114. 


Mi*  rf  U  CMMii  Sml  Sll  SI  DM.  #010  MW.  OR  07204...... 

Mull  ii  i^m.  ir  4irw  vmjK.  #000  wimmim,  k  aooi.. 


(LFHbJuHS 
IK  fiMr«M&  MHSUR,  #401 
M*l,lU«20irS 
iltataiidLPA 

aai^M7i£ls3iiSM,wiM 
I.  fimJii  Ml  MbMi  Stat 


,  DC  20030.. 
OC  20003.. 
K2003S-. 


64 


talk  IV.  US 
~     t44SH 


itai  E.  aNm  IML  SL.  Mr.  #«I7  nri 
gM*  MOMI  Ma  Jtal  NmM.  \M 


ilUli^»S0MSl.lM,#7n-. 

jHiifi*^a£i.  11000  9*377:1  rw* 

■.  1010  R  Stal.  IM.  #350 


It 

DC2003S.. 

¥A  22314 _ 

#1040  »ulinitoi.K  20006. 

K  2S37-1420.... 

DC  20036 _ 

114. 

DC  20037 

f,  Ft  33034 

-  K  20036 


.W  221(0 


■rt  fi*«,  I2»  CMrtert /taK  IM  OMMlii.  DC 
Grii  1  tM^  421  Mi  Jmk /ta«  SUMMm,  DC 
Mm  1  bta  *..  4Mhb  Dr.  MbnTuTMe 


DC  20036.. 
20003... 


MM  Mm  1117  Rrt  vm  SMA  IM.  #300  MhIoi^ 
Mnr  Oi  SM*.  717  7*  lumm  ba  tak.  RV  100l!.._. 


VA  22209.. 


JIM  Mctai  Anl.  HK.  #000 

biq  Grtil,  M  Miiri  Amm.  »,  #400 
Mnr  u*  Cmk.  iniiiMiHb  anm. 


Cm!  I  Ca^M,  1130  OtalHl  Amm.  m.  #202 
Mi  C  tiStrim  L  Mki  bH  M.  ■  493$S. 


K  20007 

DC  20024 

OC  20001 

K  20009. 


I  Ik,  flV.  #300  Ustmfm,  DC  20031 
Ida  L  Vm.  #l«OQgMB,  OH  43215.. 


^1111 1 

te  MMb  MaMcbas  km,  MJSOl  Nrt  Mm  Sbwt  MMn.  VA  22209 . 
na^teMv,  17M  Rm  VM  IkrCMr.  #101  WiM^>»,  DC  20006... 
I  Jl  bkiw  Pat  MM«M  cart  Fib  CbRk,  VA  22046.. 


MttMr.  ISI  taMtaai  *i.,  RV.  #1300  IMa«hi.  DC  20004. 
MnM L  Mm  UULStat,  m.  #1351  lliM»i.  DC  20036.. 

N/Mtarpa  Mi  lOK  Oiii  dl  01710... „ 

bMHbkl 

MaHLfiSk 


MlbibnSM««a 
Hafiiikl)S7EXlM 
~      ~       '  ■|i.4»Sa* 


.  1400  K  Stal.  NW.  #ni  Wstaiftin.  K  20006.. 

717  F»  AMaa  Ra>  Ycrt,  NY  10153 

Mri'hbb)!  tm.  200  M«m  Am..  #2404  Mm  Yat.  NY  10016 


bMbL  NY  11201 
MMrK20( 


__  20006.. 

Stal.  91.  #400  NaMiiln,  DC  20003.. 


.  P.a  Ml  Sn  bn,  CA  956174590.. 


baa  «.  GMart.  P.O.  ta  1475  BMaai.  ■)  21203 

Mqk i- fiaallU  IM SU RK.  #412 Wiitagii,  K 20006. 

la*  MtaTiis  I  a.  Ml  Win  lai ,  oc  200ft...: 

MMIlMiLlSTSI-      —  '—  -  

Mlil.b*rir 


Mm  &  Mq.  »U  haqtaBi  Ah,  HR  liUjitaL  Dl 
MBLaM,10IMaiaaPata|PBtaav.laft70 
hB*  Cbal  as  baqtaib  ANta  SI  SSSibl  DC 
Mai  aMil.aiS19HtatR»MMnlM,  ft  20005 
WmI  OMl  US  Itt  SL  M  MBkML  DC  20006 


,  ns  la  SUM 

JibtCbullN^SURII 

AKIiaM.nUHRbrDit ^ 

■nbi  CMml  1713  MM  W  Mb 
■M  aSTlOB  CMadW  taa 
SaiMtfMriMitMM^HSPtta 

b 

b 


d£  20006 
i;  #503  WilMtlui.  K  20006 
Stal.  NW  Wibnta.  K  20037 
~  Ahl^RW.  #900  WitatlM.  K  20036 

~"  DC  20006 

17054 

20003 _ 

20005 


.  K  20006.. 

K  20006... 
^  21401. 


.  VA  22302 

RW,  #415  WitailMLK  20036. 
taa  AtaMo.  VA^14 


b- 
b- 
b- 

b- 
b. 

b- 

b- 


i77714»St.RW 

taMaaiKtar     - 

taM  J.  Orinsil  R  .._s  _, , 
~     ilMMt2MESMg.k 

lSliiril.#IU 


DC  20005.. 


#6H  WMaMii.  DC 

iMi.  DcaoeT. 

"  21012  „■■„ 

DC  21061 


20004.. 


EMMa/CMR 


HaiMu  rat  amni  Ci 
Ui,  iMBadSaiip 
Sodihila PMia  adHtry,  he 

MnMiOiOD „ 

ntRnta.  ac 


MAImMm,  he 
HitKaa«M.ac 
Hi  t  iMiilta,  tac 
Hi  t  Kmrfkii.  ac 
Hi  t  (aniMii,  ac 
Hilllimta,ac 
taaTnii 


F«:CtaMaii  flt  M  cvM  mm,) . 


Ha«M« 

Artay  Orpaata.  ac 

Hontaiary  «M  t  b.  ac 


FaJari  Mriba  OMns; 

Fer:RM*ic  ef  Tat^J 

FvJMMCavBita)... 

faataOwwry  &).'-... 

FtrTidi  InnBi  aasby 

DMa^HMCoari 


)...._.. 


I 


AMricai  P^a  MibilB,  Inc 

FtdnlNOianlMrtKeAsai.. 


Goanl  Ekctric  Co... 
Loia,  Inc.. 


Sctalar  tadMtin,  tac.. 

Nabool  rn  Oaan  A  biraidn  A».. 

aMtand  Ekdric 


uDiftn)  tar  EflwoMncntil 


AMinjiMCo.. 
BMncntil  bv0 


EttanDKtnck 
HbMi  tmnnct  Assn  of  Amno,  be ., 
NitMraf  Assn  of  ImkpndEnt  bowers... 
Union  PnTc  Corp.. 


CiMfitKn  tar  Altanubvcs  in  Nutritan  A  HuHhuR;  he.. 

Convnon  CuBf 

UniM  Froh  Fnil  A  Vcfcttt  Assn...!..!.!.!.!!!!!.'.'.!!.!..! 


TriHl  A  Towisin  Gmjenronl  Affars  Cwnl.. 

Society  of  AncncM  Ftoriits 

RJI)  ruibco,  kc 


ijiidi'paiic  G4»i>B  t 'tai^ 

raiDOIUl  mpn  0  wont  tomfflnM ^ 

NrtoRil  Forot  Products  Assn 

Cttnmittfle  tar  the9uAr  of  the  Amerion  Electarali.-.. 

Southcm  Forest  Prodicb  Assn 

Afflcrican  Acadmy  of  Pbniain  Assistants 

Equtabte  Lift  Assuran  Society  of  ttic  U.S. ^ 

Grocvy  Manulactinrs  of  Ameno.  tac „„„ 

American  OptonebK.  Assn „..„...„.. 

Kattaml  Food  Brokers  Assn 

Taiwan  Rnvcr  Conipany 

Amwair  Corp... „ 

American  Tatile  Manufactnrers  botilirte,  tac _„ 

American  Petrofeun)  tastitute „ „ 


U.S.  Leafue  of  Samts  tastitutian 
KatioruMmerican  Wiriesale 


Dectranic  Data^ntems  Corp .. 
BusifKss  Roundtafate 


Grocers'  Assn., 


American  SMtieet  Growers  Assn ».....„„..„. 

Heattti  Indusvy  Manufacturers  Assn 

Robert  H.  Men  Co  (Fa^atarie  Control  Coundl) 

Rrst  Rational  Bank  of  Boston „. 

Samuel  E.  Stavisky  A  Associates,  tac  (For.Fedtration 
Cotomba). 


ixtani  de  CaMvos  de 


Brooklyn  Union  Gas  Co 

Associated  General  Contractors  of  America .. 

Enron 

Transco.  tac 


Baltimore  Gas  K  Electit  Co 

American  Fwnitive  Hanufacturen  Assn 

Convmncatnns  Workers  of  Amerxa 

Minint&  RedaiMtion  Coundl  of  America.. 
Renewable  Fueb  Assn 


American  Council  of  Ufe  tasurance,  tac.. 

Mid^^ntnent  Oil  &  Gas  Assn 

Amencan  Pubic  Power  Assn 

IjetoACo 

Foodservce  &  Lod|ing  bstitute 

GPU  Service  Corp  ■■.■^■■■■.■.^. 

U.S.  Pubic  talerest  Resevdi  Group 

Amencan  nnc  NBaRB  Assn .. 


American  Fed  of  Ijbor  J  Oanpess  of  tadustrial  Or|anzatii9B.. 
Motion  Pictm  Assn  of  Amem,  tac .. 

Chesapeake  bufectries,  tac 

MHO  ueiene  naustrcs 

American  tasurance  Assn „. 

American  FWyirapli  Assn 

Garrett  Corpantn , 

Grffstram  Aerospace  Coip , 

Lockheed  Corporatn 

LocfchMd^eoriia  Co 

Meckwcal  TectaataB.  Inc „. 

NOCnMi  MBrMDOMi  LOrp „„ 

Tens  hBtrMMHis,  tac .. 


TurMT  Broidcastbii  Syskn,  tac .... 
U.1  CaK  Shv  MiHn'  Assi. 

WanUD  MMCMH  WBHIfWl.  K.. 

NaooHl  Asm  of  Rertors 

SMnRMhdilCo 


Haiaal  Fraai  Fari 
bait  Cap 


206.061.79 
IJ42.02 
SMlOO 
1.095.00 


540M 

"2','6so!oo 

1MO.0O 
2.000.00 
1.000.00 


20.250.00 


3.667.50 
2.59150 


20,619.00 

8,767.n 

1.753.00 

2,000.W 

073.77 


400.00 
2,000.00 


IJ9IJ0 
1.230.ra 


1,166.47 
1,175.00 


2,200.00 


3,000.00 


11,791.12 
3.267.70 


too.oo 

50.00 


3,000.00 


30.00 
3.000.00 


3,625.00 

3,000.00 

■0.00 


500.00 


6.000.00 
I.19t.K 


1.500.00 

6,227.52 

1,000.00 

900.00 


4.950.00 


S.032.00 
1,000.00 


4,846.10 
1.222.00 
17,329.65 
1,000.00 


200.W 


5,000.00 
4,200.00 
2,000.00 
1,500.00 
5.000.W 
1,750.00 


6,000.00 

i.bd6'.'6o 


2,500.00 


500.00 


210.110.53 


5.00 


1.114i2 


56.17 
60J7 


130.82 

84.00 

2.724.16 

3,826.50 

623.31 


3IO.n 


64.00 
443.74 


46,632.83 


284.79 


105.70 
"7'29.'6d 


5.00 


4,500.00 


25.W 
151.18 


110.85 


15.00 

9,357.00 

182.59 

1,198.00 


1.244.74 
17.00 


6.00 


112.00 
"l49'.'6b 


649.93 


112.67 
94.88 
41.51 
35.58 

112.67 
33.58 


136J9 
'a.'72 

"ia3.'3i 
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Orfaazitn  or  aMtal  Fii^ 


Envln)<r/Ciait 


LwOlfiCMoinn 


\m  Floer  Now  York.  NY  10004 . 


RoM  Gtaoan.  815  16«i  Stat,  NW  Waiaarton,  K  20006. 
Dontd  >.  GtaM.  1627  R  Stal.  NW,  #200  Wohiiil 


,  1730  PlMUOtHM 
GkiU  USA.  tac  GkW  HouK  1823  Mil 


iBtaarton.  K  20006 
t.  NW.  #265 


Do.. 
Oo.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 


Jeffirvin  Ptace,  NW  Washnfton, 


1.  K  20006.. 

K  20O36 


t  0.  (Mny,  918  16tli  SI,  NW.  #701  W»ta«lon.  K  20006 

Godlrey  Asac,  tac,  918  ISth  SL.  NW.  #701  W>shn(ton.  K  20006 

SloitaaTGoday,  1611  N.  IM  Straet.  #800  Mn|lai.  V*  22209 ... 
Janes  W  Goiow,  1825  A  Stal,  NW.  #1107  Wisl««ton.  DC  20006.. 

JuMi  M.  Golf,  375  iKlaai  Stal  SI  IW.  MN  55101 

ta|*  GoHmai,  215  Pamytaii Ammk.  SE  Waslinftm.  OC  20003... 

A  Janes  GOMo.  2300  M  St,  NW,  #800  W)slai|ton,  K  20037 

Havey  S  GoU.  8100  (M  Stat  Dni  lorini.  VA  22027.. 


OoU  t,  Uebevnt  Inc.  Tke  WMrt  Office  BaM«  1455  Pcnnsyl«a«a  AMmie.  NW.  #950  Wastaiflai,  DC  20004.. 
Do 


Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do., 
b.. 
Do.. 
Do. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 


RoniM  L  GoWat.  Gotfat  A  Siniei  918  1601  Stieel.  NW.  #503  Wsl>n|ton,  K  20003.. 

Rolieil  H  GolUnarii,  5508  Lonbdy  Rax  BUtmore,  MD  21210 

Benson  S.  Goiditein,  1010  Norlli  Fartn  Stal  Aleunkii.  VA  22314 

Imdi  F  GoUar,  815  15Bi  Stat,  NW.  #516  WKhmtoi.  K  20005 

Rufli  M  Goltw,  1785  HesKlwietls  Awmi,  NW  wdanfton.  K  20036 

Johi  Goieli,  412  First  SI,  SL  #200  WBtaatan,  K  20036 
Ruth  Gonze.  TM  Fto  23011  Stnel.  NW  Waste 


M  Stnel,  NW  Washmton,  I 
DiMd  II  Gook.  8  N.  JeHam  Street  tanota.  VA  24042 
Ctoles  L  GtoM.  1818  N  Stal.  NW  Wslnniton.  DC  20036 
Do 


DC  20037.. 


Rdaiil  F.  GoodstBin.  1150  Connediait  Awnue,  NW,  #600  Weshnfton.  DC  20036 

Lie  M,  Goodain.  Widmn  Gwei  A  Gtts.  PC  1133  21sl  Street,  NW  Watancton.  DC  20036.. 


Do.. 


Robert  F.  Goodwn.  1850  K  St..  NW.  Sule  275  Wi 
Jolei  Gonley.  901  31st  Stal.  NW  Wshnfton.  K 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 


DC  20006. 


RaiW  C  Gontn,  725  15tli  Stal,  NW  Wataifton.  K  20005 

Stqta  Gordon,  1016  16«i  SI,  NW  WaMniton,  DC  20036 

Brorii  J.  Goe,  1000  Wita  BM.,  2600  Aiin|tni,  VA  22209 

MiioMl  GaUan,  600  MayUnd  Am.,  SW,  #4000  WasleMtai.  DC  20024.. 

DaMd  W  Gnan,  807  Mne  Ptmm,  SW  Wakinikn,  DC  20024 

Janes  D.  Gom*y,  1400  A  Sbial  NW,  #801  Wntatgn,  DC  20005 

Join  T.  Godd  Jr..  One  Claa(«  Ptaa  Stanford,  Q  06921.. 


Godd,  tac  1755  Jahnon  Oiwis  HMm*,  #9M  Arftaitan,  VA  22p 


EdnMlGr*e, 


Sbeel.  #160(1  Pliiafetilu,  PA  19102.. 
K  20006 


I  SIntaMS,  tac  1518 

*e,  IUTe  StnM.  NW  WMaitai, 
Join  R.  Gnlt,  4230  Nnt  Stal  AkanM,  VA  22302 

Bane  Gr*an,  201  Pat  Wita|>uii  Covrt  F*  dwdi,  V«  22046 

!  T.  Gntai,  1401  NaaVoli  ANnac.  NW,  #400  Wahnfton,  DC  20005 


Jotai  K.  ban,  610  iw  ta*ay,  #608  Pvllari,  OR  97205 .. 

Fram  Tat  Graata.  1090  Vaaad  AMaa,  NW,  #600  WasMai,  DC  20005.. 

&■«•  Mta CbhRv Ot. 650 Sadt  FralStal  CoMas, 0103206.. 


I.  ba«a,  1911  JeAran  Dawi  HaMay,  #1002  Arfnikn,  VA  22206.. 
W  Grad.  1150  Caanctal  Am..  NW,  #710  WMtaiAn.  DC  20036.. 


s  L  taan.  1050  Qawtat  Am.,  NW  WaAaftan.  DC  20036.. 

Mi  L  &aeern24  Msadnlts  fmrnm,  NW  UMaifkn.  DC  20036 

Rrili  P  taMS,  600  MryMd  Am,  SW,  #500  WitariBi.  DC  20024 

DMid  C  Gny,  3728  Kaaata  Stal.  NW,  WaHnilgrK  20015 

JanB  A ■&^'."iwi  wSilirt'fc^^^ 

Mat  E.  (tayai,  901  31st  Stal.  NW  Witartw,  DC  20007 

May  R.  taiy,  1111  191k  Stal.  NW,  #4«Wiilamai.  DC  20036 

taa  Aaeicai  Rmm  taarate  Ci,  2020  Um  OiliP.O.  ta  388  Da8>,  TX  75221 . 
GrMv  WitaHii  bart  el  TtA  il29  200)  SL.  RW  Wrtafta.  DC  20036.. 


Giatar  Wataitai/MiyMd  Sa*e  SUan  Aan,  9420  Anavoli  Rl,  #307 
I  R.  Itae.  POi  iB  3151  Haatai,  TX  77001 


MD  20706.. 


DonaU  L  taby.  1101  17lli  SL,  RW,  #307  WaaantaL  K  20036.. 
Umd H. taai.  1920 N SL.  NW Wta^tai.  pc»n6.. 


,  1790  A  SI,  NW  WlMilaAi.  DC  20006.. 


Gaaia  R.  ItaL  17!         . 

Jatai  K.  btaloo  taaiOB  CMa  Qiriar  1623  Faap  SL  OiMa,NB  68102.. 


taAb 


(ayta  H.  aiiL  2341 

Laai  Itai  Jr.,  bant  Omi 

llc*ltai.liniM! 

bMr  taaj,  600  MnM  AMaa.  91, 

IcngnB&aaa.  4lf  W  SL,  SE 

Mwa  L  Qtaita.  2626  ' 


I  IWaai,  #1035 
MlMriM  2101 


VA  22202 

Am..  NW,  #67 


DC  20001.. 


K  20024.. 


DC  20037.. 


IS  Assa.  AROO .. 
s  Assa.  AROO .. 

Eneriy  Roaadi  Coqi 

A>  RodKts  8  Ctaecas.  tac 

Al  Niaroi  Anoys  Co.  Ltd 

Fame  Lid 

Hitado  Ltd 

KonatnLU.. 


KHcn  Cotporatan 

Iniak  Cuuualm 

SamM|  Sancondador  A 
Godhey  Associates.  Inc 


Amencan  Appanl  Maaifadann  Assn. 

Maps  PetnleiBi  Co 

Farm  CreA  Semces 

PuMc  Qtmi's  Cairess  Watdi „. 

HU  Nodi,  tac 

Natmal  PBIControl  Assn 

Acfoid  Ofdnmrje  Co 

American  Academy  ol  OoMliataiolacy ... 

AlJOIP« 

Ba*  ol  Amanca 

ChancalBa* 

Chemcal  Manufacturers  Assn 

Qtcorp 

OtyolPwHo.  etal.. 


Coiefe  ol  Amaican  MMoysts.. 

Conrad  Acoasrtaai  Corp.  Inc 

Oectmc  tlala  Sntems  C«v .. 
Eneriy  Reaeadi  I 


Edulal*  Lite  Asaran  Sooely  of  fla  U.S.. 

Eye  Ba*  Assn  o(  America 

Federated  IrmsUns.  Inc 

Fiat,  USA 

First  Boston  Corp 

Ford  Mote  Go 

taMStment  Company  Institute 

MarstColep 

Martin  ManeRa  Cap 

MQ  ConmuncatiorB  

Natnna  Foodna  LeafM.. 


8,958.65 

'TjiiHi.'iio 


271.00 


300j00 


1,020.00 

600.00 

5,750.00 


1,500.00 
4j28.m 
20.032.00 


6.405.00 


2.250.00 
5,000.00 
5,000.00 

12,500.00 
8.400.00 

25.O0O.W 

625.00 

6,250.00 

12,000.00 

15J12.00 

737.00 

2.812.00 


Natienal  School  Transportation  Asn 

National  Venture  Capdal  Assn „ 

MdOH  Mcrtsaia  Aisn  ol  Amenca.  tac „ 

Ptvlips  fttndemn  U) »......«»..». 

Pidic  Seifitii  Aisn 

Teas  CaltleleedBS  Asai 

Texs  ComncRX  Bank 

rear  Tdle  Inswanoe  Co 

runes  Micioc  Co 

Tobacco  taslitule 

Transpvtabon  tafrastructure  Arknsoiy  Gmp 

WaslaiflDn  Metraadltan  Area  Transd  Aidkordy 

Wastanflon  Indipandwt  Wrders.  tac — 

American  te  InmimatBn  Control,  tac ».. 

National  Sec  of  PuHc  tanmtants _. 

Natnnal  CwBBwrs  LiifM^ 

National  Trust  lor  Hotanc  Preservabon — »...».».. 

Association  o(  Amencan  Rairaads 

American  PuWc  taar  Assn 

Norhdk  SquOnii  Corp 

DGA  taMmbaal.  tac  (for  Sotreawa) 

DGA  tateraational,  tac  (lor  SNECMA) 

Bronfflmg-Fems  Industnes.  tac 

Raser  Poaer  Gap 

rUbOMi  tMopoMr  Assa 

Mereddk  uvp 

Hi  A  Aneedlon.  tac   Forinns  ban  Co) 

Hi  A  KMaNai,  tac  (For:Hyunda  Mote  Anerca)... 
Hi  A  KnoadMn,  tac  (ForiNaboial  Sadtaner  Assa).. 

Hi  A  Kfloidlai,  tac  (For:»Me«raMt  Furis  Assn) 

Hi  A  KnowNn.  tac  (For  Vamont  tadusbB) 

Naboai  bam  A  Feat  Assn 

Natinnal  Fat  ol  Federal  Enptoyees „ 

TRW,  tac ._.... 

Ameriun  QptancIrK  Assn 

Dsadad  Aflwicai  Veterans 

Genem  Aniabon  Manolachnrs  Assooabai 

Cap 


Lukais.  tac 

AssKiatad  Gaaral  Cadractan  of  Ananca 

tatonabaial  Assa  of  Amoanad  Paks  A  AtbadoB.. 

KatjUMl  Amuiun  Wlatasae  Gncas'  Asai 

Nabona  Feed  huuesaus  Asai ~»~. 

PiMc  raeter  Padiaaas  bo* -.- 

Tcaa  Easkm  TraaniBan  Cap 


3.75000 
29,250.00 
5.610.00 
4,637  00 

"4.oob'.(io 

5,0W.W 


1,887.00 


5,000.00 

3.oao.K 

30.000.00 
15.000.00 
15,750.00 


5.200.00 


555.20 
1.000.W 


125.00 


40J0 


i,600.n 


2.015.S3 


I3J22.40 
865.00 


11.570.00 
1,000.00 


3.000.n 

500.00 

1.781.25 


npaAiroaR 
UM 


tac. 

Cap 

Nabaal  CMe  Taenoi  Asai. 
Is  TaJaiaalJl,  tac 


tatsnoMtMQttary  Anvd  Services  CBMHttae.  tac... 

Nabaal  Maiaa  Toi  BaUas'  Asa 

Hi  A  Itaita,  tac.... _ 

FedaMiai  a  American  HaaMi  Syskms — 


Pipaa  Iwitti  Httita  Sdad  Oaliia 
Ban  bw  IMd 


500.00 


1,000.00 
892.00 


4,500.00 

2.400.00 

942.W 


1.50O.0O 


50000 

"2'jid6.'d6 


SUJ6 

TTlb 


143 

534  42 


1,048.00 
1.168A) 
1.163.00 

211.n 

211.00 
1,241.00 

211.00 

065.00 
1.241.00 
1.241.00 
1.097.00 
1.072.00 
U41.00 

936.00 
U41.00 
U41.n 
1.24100 

80.00 
1.140.00 

841.00 
1.011.00 
1.241.00 
1.241.00 
1.241.00 

841.00 

141.00 
1.237.00 

141.00 
1.147.00 

211.00 
1.171.00 
1.241.n 
1.241.n 

910.00 

141.00 


46.04 

20.00 


M6J7 
"ilS 


2,779.47 
i50« 


6233.00 
500.00 


100.00 
2S5.00 


250.00 
153.00 


865.15 

1J96.57 

25.00 


500.00 
"2'32.46 
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I,  WHIM 

.iomiBmimim.xtTna.- 

.  UM  U*  SL  #(K  U  !■  IMSi  CMaMi.  X  2S211 

kB  G.  M,  lis  ISM  ft.  W  f  

mt  F.  MMii  *- IM 1  ft.  M.  #1 
«MSLBHlM,Br 

■  M^^U  I  SMTlMftkRI 

t  MaTuil  M  Stat  Dm  U*(  «  a«7- 
MtTMa  *,  OH  MtM  kri  Mb  OMi,  W  22047 . 

I  Mm;  UHM  I7t  SU  f3H  ikMiii.  W  22m..._ ^ 

■y  ftiAAM  il /iHiB.  Ik,  Ull  Siiiiii  Am,  M.  #100  «rii«gii,  K  2407 .. 

■  1  tapt,  PA  ■■  i«M  MLCk  »i4. .:;zz 

■  1.  takv  777  IWl  SMLM  MMMb,  DC  2000$ 

■  i  Datat,  Om.  177S  tmrnttmrn  tan.  m.  #700  mimiiJm'Mli<mZZ'.'..Z 

oiizizz!zz;zzzzzzz~:"""z:::zzii:::;::::"::::::i::::: 
Oi _„ - 

Sz==z:=zz::=====zzzz:::::::::: 

Dl * 

H _.._ ^ 

b __ , 

g» „ _. „ ^ 


k- 

k- 
b. 
Hi- 

Oi- 
li- 


b. 
b.. 
b. 


iT. 
b 

b. 
b. 
b. 


BO  S«  S*  llMM  1400  Mfc  Sinici  BaiUq  PgrtM.  OR  97204 .. 

'    P.a  ta  141  «feii,TX  7M04 

lOOOO  F*  U.fi»  PMMC  m  20054 


b „_ 

bZizzzzz":i:z::::zi:";:i:::""z::":::z:;~zz" 

m  ft  artK,  70  Ml  Mi  Start  Mdbne.  M  1I7I1...„ „ 

r  Ml  teri.  in*  rmufimU  tut,  m.  #a00  IIMiii«|gi.  DC  20006.. 
b _ 

bzzz™zzzzz:!zzz;:;zz:z;;:::;::;:::;::; 

b 

b __ 

b.. 


CMlbHJr,MIM|atCM,Ull02IWtr«llm,  NV  89S0S 

I  *..  1730  ■■*  Hari  Amm.  IM,  #419-19  Wjdiii«ta,  K  20O3(.. 


.    .  DC  2000S 

tpMt.  VA  22151 

wTlMBki  SI,  #1025  511 


IMH  t  bbL  11S5  ISM  SL.  M.  #710 

bi OwsinyiinL  he.  ItOI  Mn Nn 

fl»».nniiiiLfci      -  -     - 

tmt  cm.  lOlt  IW  StaK.  m  Wrtiinliii,  K  20036 

Sn L GMtaL till GMmm MMbOMim  VA  22047 

M  0.  GMk,ia<  Fa  tm  OMr  MWMiiL  PA  19103 

■dw*  Lbb^Jr^  2000  ■SUIII>.#5ibWii>»lw,  DC  20036 

Alw  ft  bbM.  Ill  CliiHlinl  AiiiL  m,  #300lu>inlBi,  K  20006 
I L  biM,  Hnr  Fka  4140  bi  hii  suit.  re0077 


I  51102.. 


GA  Ma  4  hMM  bMn.  Ik.  900  H  HMtM  Ind.  Sak 

CR.  IHl  17011  SkML  IM.  #7«  WHiirtii.  K  20006 

Jh  SdMi  bta.  lS7 1  Start.  Ilir#420  NnlMiii.  K 


GA300«.. 


120006.. 


I V.  Nw  1100 1  Start.  M^#101i  UtaMiC  K  20006.. 
ta^MC  20036 


tilSOi  liit9M.fM1 
401llC«Mft.lNr,  #3201 


1611 H  SL.  I 


K  20006.. 


Ml  ft  Mm  Jr.  ISOl  (  ■  Startl.  M  (MMa,  K  20005.. 

Mm (.  IWMii^  10» Ctartdirt /taM;  mMWifln,  K  20036.. 
Dm  MrtM.  #511Mi«tat  VA  22202 
CMd  nT IMm  RriCM  ladnw«i,  M  46204.. 
ANl.  #705  AMtri,  TX  71701 


mm  UMK174S  Mtaa  Om  MUm.  #511  kS^  VA  22202 
bM  P.  MM),  !*■  MtaM  CMd  nT Hanm 

■.IODSOmbiAnl. 

I  kc.  170400  ft.  SiL 


VA  22202.. 


blHlLinO  ■  Start.  W.  #713  WliOiiiieiiii,  DC  20036 

*tOj(tartL  UU  I  SIM.  m.  #1100»ia«liiii.  DC  20006. 

>  R.  IMCSH  UmM  H.  a  MriMm.  n»744 

■» f '•"HMSS'** *»r*#760  WHii^liii.  K  20036 

m  ftML  IffitaHhirti  Ami.  M,  #1500  H  WHirtii.  K  200O4.. 

i  ml  9m7m  hmta*  amh,  m  wirtinii,  DC2oob4 

b 

,a  20005.. 


February  19.  1987 


bvta>/CM 


iriMMl  LrtwitonB,  he.. 
6%  he............ 

NortBli  SoMw  UDip.. 
Ct 


AiKhc.. 


af  ScMa-TedMhe  OMn.. 

(Mom  A»  ol  IhU  Hntan 

NrtioMl  Put  CmM  An 

AAA  PotaMC.. 


Assocota  ol  bb  Pncnhi  Snn  Orpnzrtns.. 


Unooki  SmaipA  loa  Asa.. 
Njtaal  Aw  <t  RoAn.. 


AtaiiMm  Qnnqr  ol  Amna 

AuMndfl  Ml  will,  he „„„.„,„ 

Anviun  PrirahM  hstitutt „. ,.... 

Brtm  Uh  Cmpav 

BstB  TrMiBl  UtoDniB,  he 

ClMvron  CorpoijtJM 

CokndMne 

Comectiait  GemI  hanioi  Cb 

EJi  Li»  t  Conpaiir 

Equitibi  Ufc  teinKe  Socidy  of  Iht  U.I.. 

Gottnw  Sate  A  Co 

Mn  Handi  IMial  Ulc  haniia  Co 

Mimaoti  MuM  lie  hswme  Comuw.... 

IkiiplM  Oi  USA,  he 

Nnr  Yoffc  Oty  tdckn  IMnnNnt  SysliM... 

Om  Mhit  (  Extantiaii  Co 

PMI)n  ftlnMyin  Co. 

Pkysbans  Mutnl  hsvan  Co 

PruMal  tasunm  Co  ol  AniBia 

Puerto  Rico,  dSA  Foimtition „ 

RJ.  Reynolds , 

Revtiig  &  Bites  Cofparatnn „ 

Souttoii  CrttoiB  EdBon  Co 

Unwi  Teas  Petrahm  Coip 

Westnghoide  Ehcthc  Qvp 

Pwfic  Pwci  A  unit  Co 

««est  Teus  Utite  Co.. 


Amencni  Aadany  ol  Demololon 

Aiiienciii  Aodemif  ol  Otalayi«iX|jMtad  t  IM  Soim. 


Americiii  GBtraenlcralQficil  ton .. 
Anencm  Soc  for  GstnMcstinil  Endnoooy.. 
Afflnai  Sac  ol  Onicrt  r    ' 


Amchan  Urekticil  Asa/Amer 

R  ol  America  Cinoer  Institutes 


Assooatin 

Cooky's  tama^FoMMoa 

NitionjI  HemooMu  Fomtatnn 

Blue  Ooss  ol  NortheBlBii  Pennsytenii 

CSXConi - 

DitaitedJ  Co.  he 

IF  RuUULhU  Unteftsg  Toeilin,  he 


oi  anal  Urahiists..... 


Midapn  State  Hoiisini  DeMJapment  AiitJoity 

O'Conna  A  Hanai 

Rnwlon  hvestment  Oorp 

Soitli  Cmina  Stite  Failif  Finn  De«eli«nint  AuOvrily.. 

Motion  Pfctin  Assa  ol  America.  Ine 

BASF  Oimicils  Coqi 

AMS  FuSMi.  he „ 

Rejinord  Detaise  Systems,  he „„„ 

Textiw  Maine  Sydems,  he 

Wrtk-Hjydri  A  Assocates,  he _ 

Nitionil  Smil  Business  Asa 


Amencm  Petioleun  hsStute 

Nltnnil  Fed  ol  Federal  Eni|ilo)tes 

America  AutonoUe  Asa 

PNafeUai  Stock  Enka|e 

Nitonil  rmieries  hstituk 

T<win|  A  Recovefy  Asa  ol  Amend,  he.. 
BaleaCo 


Conseio  Empresaul  Moicano  Para  Asunta  htemaonales. 

heal  Coniorabon 

Kansas  Oty  Powo  A  lj(M  Co,  et  al 

Center  to  Soenct  ii  ttie  Pulfc  hieresi 

Beneficial  Mani|eMnt  Coip  ol  America 

Cadiac  Faiview  US.,  he 


htematiaial  Cliinvnctc  Asa 

America  Retad  Fedoation 

Natiinal  Asa  ol  Home  Bulden  ol  the  U.S. . 

AsMad  Oi,  he 

ManufactindHousni  Institute 

America  Petroleum  institute 

Central  A  Soufli  West  Services,  he _ 

Hansen  Enfhe  Coip 

Yankee  Enern  Co.. 


AgQcntion  a  Miaman  Service  Tehcasleis.  he.. 

America  Qectnmcs  Asa 

National  Toolm  A  Madahnt  Asa 

Unia  Oi  Co  ol  CaMonia 

National  Asa  ol  Hanglaeturen 

hdan  Land  Oam  ConmittK 

Toem  ol  Mashpee 

mil/llars........ 

MQ  OoMnnutBRS  Corp.. 


Mdecst  PaUic  Anairv4laa|ement  ConrttiH  Gioa.. 

Sa  Dap  Gas  A  Electric 

Air  Line  PWs  Asa 

NorUt  America  E^ort  Gram  tan.  he 

GeCcmpay.. 


Estah  ol  Hrta  OUl  Hatek.. 
&apv-Va  M^fWuw.  he..... 

frari  TnatCiy.. 

SIqMi  OaiMilM,  he  ..„„...... 

Tim^  Cupuifam 

Nrtiaul  Asa  ol  llaabctinrs.. 


16.677.99 
25,000.00 


200.00 
"fM'OO 


10,000.00 
2,500.00 


50.00 
50.00 


500.00 
50.00 


2oaoo 


50.00 


300.00 

400.00 
400.00 


250.00 
75.00 
IWOO 


2.426.00 


3,150.00 
40000 

1,200.00 

1,200.M 
60000 
860.m 

1,11000 
200.00 
40000 


10,000.00 
1.000.00 
1,000.00 
5,000.00 
16,000.00 
16,000.00 


1,00000 

75000 

2.00000 

2.30000 


221,75159 
i'i82.40 


6,000.00 

ii'sod'.do 


4.17E.06 
125.W 

3.00000 
450.00 


2,00000 


1,00000 


2,00000 
700.00 


3,013.20 


2.000.00 
15.17695 
6,000.00 


5,000.00 


1,305.00 
6,250.00 


3.000.00 


2,592.00 


221.96 


73.00 


177.53 


20.00 

794.11 

1,750.00 

664.72 


10.W 

io.n 


50.00 
10.00 


20.00 


10.00 


4000 

5000 

6,172.00 


25.00 
10.00 
15.00 


227.00 
17410 
170.90 
111.00 
180.00 
17070 
190.70 
160.00 
199.10 


11010 
4185 

108.46 
25.00 


203,69963 


77.42 
3,450.36 


1,592.92 


5.60716 
2900 


49.50 


100.00 
■■■3,'464.57 


10000 
1,874.61 
1,268.41 


579.51 


2,690.13 
266.25 


87.30 


89.46 
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OrpRizrtn  or  hdndal  Fini 


1126  1601  SI,  m  WahMin, 

SquatlU  1501  Street  NW  WMiniln.  DC  20005.. 


)am  L  Hartka  ft  818  Caaeiiad  An.,  NW  Wakafhn,  K  20006 

Mn  ft  Hartta,  901  31d  Start.  NW  3255  bax  Start.  NW  WBhi«toi,  K 

rm  W.  Hartbii.  1125  A  SI,  NW  WaMn,  K  20006 

Anv  R.  Itaaa,  1199  I  SL,  NW,  #1100Walim|la,  U  20036 

rnrtlM  A.  Haa.  1100  Camaliait  Ahrk.  NW,  #620  Warthtta,  K  20036. 
Nrta  W  HacKk,  1126  160i  SL,  NW  Wahala,  DC  20036 
Jam  ft  Hadiy,  300  Mrtiapoila  Squatlu  15«i  Start.  Nt 
EHMk  Hadh,  2000  L  SI,  NW.  #810  WaAhfln,  DC  20036 

Ttaw  H.  Ham,  300  Nnr  Gala  BuidM  Drtrad,  W  48202 

Hantod  Co.  he.  655  \»  SI.  NW.  #200  Wehmiton.  K  20005 

Do 

Do _ 

Do .„_ 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 


20007.. 


Frederidi  J.  Hanrtt  655  151)1  Street,  NW  300  Hetnnoita  Soiire  Wastanita,  DC  20005.. 

Haal  A  Post  1667  A  St.,  NW,  #500  WaSafta.  DC  2O0O6Z 

Do _., 

Do .._ 

Erfni  Haan,  1129  20tti  Start,  NW.  #600  Wi 

J  E.  Haan,  400  lit  SI.  NW  Warih^ta,  K  2000' 

"     IJ.  Haon  Sr,  5600  Utrti 


K  20036.. 


K  20015.. 


PrtB  J.  Hannmi,  1015  15th  Start.  NW,  #200  Wisln(ta.  DC  20005 

Rotot  N.  Itaitar,  P.O.  Bo>  1492  B  Pao,  IK  79978 

RrtpA  Hadat  Siite  717  Wateote  2600  Viina  Avenue.  NW  Wastanda.  DC  20037.. 

Eupne  J  Had*.  1100  1701  SL,  NW.  #1000  Wntaifton.  K  20036 

Janes  W.  Haff,  1818  N  Start.  NW,  #350  WislMtan,  K  20036 

Chales  N.  Hatey,  453  Ne«  Jcney  AMnie,  SE  WadiMiln.  K  20003 

Wiian  G  Haky.  1235  Jrticiai  bi^  Hi|lwn.  #606  ArMon.  VA  222 
Patricia  L  Hamniic  316  Pamsytama  Ave.,  S.  #301  Wadii«ta.  DC  20003.. 


I  22202 . 


TDanas  C  Haria,  3D  Matianry  Street  Jasey  Oty,  Ni  07302 . 

Wiey  C  HanlJr.,  1211  Camctiait  Am..  NW.  #502  Wasiawtn,  K  20036 

Tm  Haiqta,  955  L'Entat  Plan,  SW,  #905  WasAmta.  DC  20024 

Crane  B  Haris,  1735  New  Yat  Avou.  NW  Walneta,  K  20006 

Haiyn  A  Haris,  818  Candiait  Aimue.  NW  Washn(ta.  DC  20006 

Mihn  E.  Haris,  c/i  Do»  Loliiies  A  Afeetan  1255  23nl  Street.  NW  Washnrtai.  K  20037.. 

Ridiad  M.  Haris,  525  Sdiai  SI,  SW  Waslan(ta.  DC  20024 „„ 

Saiiki  2aK  Hans,  1120  20ni  Strert.  NW,  ||I700  Wastaita.  DC  20036 

Haris  A  Bat  llOI  30tti  St.  NW,  #103  Washnjtai.  K  20007 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 


Jhi  Hansa.  1225  CaMCtiait  Ave,  NW.  306  Waslafta.  DC  20036 

Anne  HarimvOak.  1725  H  Street,  NW.  #814  Wsataigta.  K  20006 „ 

Jayne  A  Hat.  1101  Vamait  A«em«,  NW  Washnjtai,  DC  20005 

Lym  S  Hat  1111  19Bi  SI,  NW.  #402  WasMgn,  K  20036 „ 

Susa  P  Hal.  1600  M  Strert,  NW  Wastaifta.  DC  20036 

Dnnas  D  Hat  1001  Panmivana  Avenue,  NW.  #700  Waslin(tn.  K  20004 

Hartford  Fue  hsunnoe  Oo.  Hatfori  Haza  Hattod.  a  06115 

Gatriel  A  Had,  2020  H.  140i  Street  #410  Artm|ta.  VA  22201 

Artlw  W  Hatman,  1800  Massatesrtts  Avoiue.  NW  Washngta.  K  20036.. 

Edmin  HaoU  Havey.  1016  16tti  Start.  NW  Waslwwta.  K  20036 _ 

Offad  J  Havoa,  2200  M*  Rd.  Akundna.  VA  22314 

Holy  Hasaelt  1730  RMe  blaid  Avow,  NW.  #206  Washin|ta.  DC  20036 

Lew  B.  Hasth(S.  1776  K  SI.  NW,  #300  Wastnita.  DC  20006 

Walle  A  Hasty  Jr.,  801  18tli  Start.  NW,  #400  Washmjta.  DC  200D6 

Jairt  Hrtftainy,  1412  16th  Strert,  NW  Washmetm,  K  20036 ..._ _.. 

Gay  R.  Hattal.  8701  Gemia  Avaiue.  #701  Siba  Sprm  MD  20910 

Howad  M.  Halt  100  Exd  42nd  St  New  Yrt,  NY  10017 

Janes  N  Ha«.  55  L  Erie  Start  Oacap.  II  60611 

Bataa  S.  Haufn.  1401  New  Yak  Ave..  NW.  #720  Washnetn.  K  2000S 

Maiyn  Brth  H««a,  1250  Canartiait  Aveaie,  NW  Waslin(!ai.  DC  20036 

Bataa  J.  Haifh,  1050  Canarticut  Avenue,  NW.  #760  Waslawtai.  K  20036 

May  W  Haillit  1800  K  St,  NW,  #820  Waslwjta.  DC  20006 

Ckales  W  Haves  m,  1333  New  Havsin  Avaiue,  NW  Washmeta,  K  20036 „ _ 

Kithryn  Joan  Hawes,  8701  Georn  Ave..  #701  Siva  Smw.  MD  20910 

Sidney  G  Hndies,  1667  A  St.,  NW,  #420  Wishmjtai.  DC  20006 

Oiales  E.  Hankins  111,  729  15lh  Strert.  NW  Washnta,  DC  20005 

John  H  Hawkhs  Jr.  600  N  18th  St  Bnnivhai.  AL  35291 

Laune  L  Hmkais.  1346  Oiestmit  Strert.  #N0  PhiaWphia.  PA  19107 

Pai  M  Hmkins.  25  Audrtni  Hate  Hitm  Heal.  SC  29928 „. _ 

Dand  i  Hayes.  815  Camateut  Ave.  NW  Washmpw.  DC  20006 

Do 

Robert  G  Hayes,  Bane  ad  Gates  One  Thanas  Cnk.  NW.  #900  WaslM|tw.  K  20005 

Do 

Do 

Robert  A  Haynos.  4711  Huit  Orde  Hansburt  PA  17112 

Holly  Elisrteth  Hazad,  400  Fist  Street  NW,  #800  Waslaijtai.  K  20001 

Do „ 

Herttti  hsuran  Aia  ol  Amaica,  he.  1025  Canectiait  Ave   NW  Washnftw,  DC  20036 

Rrtiat  L  Herty.  1333  New  Hanpshire  Ave.,  NW  Washmfta.  DC  20036 

Keith  Head,  1030  15di  St..  NW.  #700  Waslnttai.  K  20005 _ „ 

Oiates  L  Hrtne,  New  Mviky  Road  A  Caicad  Pke  Wimnfta.  DE  19897 

Hatet  K  Hatfen,  1350  New  Yak  Am.,  NW.  #900  Washmta.  DC  20005 

Waan  N.  Hafema  Jr.,  Beverite  A  Diaiad.  PC  1333  New  Havslae  AMnue,  NW  Wishmgta.  K  20036.. 

Jn  Hedund,  2030  M  St.,  NW  Wisbmta.  DC  20036 

Ediaad  D.  Hrtfema.  1513  160i  SL,  NW.  4th  Fl  Washmfta.  K  20036 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do;'"""";":z;"!"!"";;";!!;!!i;!;!::!:;i:ii";;;";;;!zz;zz;~zzzz!;"i~zz! 

Jrtn  Hrtlna,  1957  t  Strait  NW  WaNnitai.  DC  20006 _ 

Robat  E.  Hiaertal,  1331  Itanytami  AHnie,  NW.  #524  Wshnvta.  DC  20004 

Jrtn  F  Heina,  807  Mane  Am,  SW  WataMn,  DC  20024 

Raal  ft  Hnc,  1701  ItawiliiaM  Ammk,  liw  Wasjwta,  DC  20006 „ _ 

RIdart  L  Hrttaifi,  1911  Icllna  Davis  HMwa,  #1002  Arthfta.  VA  22202 

DMM  F.  H*a  Jr.,  155  Eat  44  SL  Nm  Yak.  NY  10017 _ „ 

Edwd  K  mm,  444  N.  CaM  Sbnt  #526  WaMa,  DC  20001 „..._ 

Sazaac  C  HMdi.  ta  IMaaide  Ru  Crtwtes.  01  43216 _ _ 

nuMS  ft  HaUa.  1101  17111  Start.  NW.  #604  Wakhftai,  K  20036 „ 

Cart  C  Ihtaaai,  110  Hnlad  Am..  NI.  #101,  Ba  54  Walaifhn,  K  20002 . 
1025  Vaaart  Am.  NW, 


Empkya/CinI 


USX  Obp...._ 

HI  ad  taaOn.  he  (Fa: 

_  Saed" 

Cvnralni 

Oi  Eap 

wacrtt  " 
rt 
Daisys  C09 


d  Tatar).. 


Asa  ol  the  US. 
BHC  he 
Oiaa  £j,^y^p^^^j^|j^  ^^1^^^  ■■  ■■ 

Oaa  SNiArtdap.  he 

PiesRkacy  d  the  Reprtic  d  Meneo 

Producer's  Ga  Co 

Rockwei  htoiobaaa  Cap 

Royrt  Entasy  d  Saat  Anhi 

Trans  WaU  tatas.  he 

TnpfcAShMi*. 

America  Mated  htoiutoial „ 

Rak  A  hswaace  Maunmat  Saeiely,  he 

Rodiwel  hknabart  Cap 

UnitBl  FaMy  Uh  hsuaice  Co 

Grey  HartBi  Asa  d  Amenca.  Inc 

BroQarhood  d  Ralbpid  Sanahan.. 


Amenca  Roal  A  Transpataba  Sutlers  Asa .. 

Nabonal  Piirii  Pmkcers  Cnaici 

El  Pao  Natura  Ga  Co 

Sugr  BuiiHn)  AdianbaUai 

Gerba  Piudutts  Co.. 


Susa  Davs  Manatiaial  (Fa  Taksb  Repubbc  d  Nathan  Onm) . 

BeneToal  Maiaiement  Cop  d  America 

Nrtmal  Utity  Catrictas  Asa 

Sa  DiaoGB  A  Etoctnc _ 

Radh  Officers  Una „ „„ 

Anbeusa-to*  Coapaues.  he 

AmerKa  Honda  Motor  Co.  he «.„„ . 

America  hsUrte  d  AnJitects 

USX  (}upaabui , ™,.....™„™.™. 

Ham  Start  Grov,  he.. 


Ancnca  Road  A  Trasportaboi  Buiders  Asa .. 

Wttais  Canaaes 

Assooalia  ol  Food  hdustnes,  he 

Cheese  Importas  Asa  d  Amenca.  Inc.. 


770.00 


57100 
1.500.01 
5,549.00 
7,S00.n 


12100 


IS0.10 


4.500.00 
8,190.00 


350.00 

22.662.n 

1.000.00 


60,00000 


54688 

970.00 


U5.n 


200.00 

1,000.00 

40.00 


Caanttee  d  Danesbc  Stert  Wie  Rope  A  Spasrtty  Crtie  Mfrs. 

P  L  Thona  A  Co.  he.  el  a 

Assooaba  ol  Uiba  Unwersibes 

March  rt  Dms  Birth  Drtols  Fouidrtaa 

Amenca  Medal  Assn 

FedBJiui  d  Amenca  Health  Systems 

Investment  Company  Insbtute 

Alkd.Sitnd,  he 


Ar  Traffic  Cabd  Asa,  he 

Nabaal  Rani  Ekctnc  CooperabM  Asa.. 

Nafioial  Fed  d  Fedart  Employees 

National  Tank  Track  Carriers.  Inc 

Hersbey  Foods  Oxp 

Mobnia.  he 

Precta  A  bnbk  Mawlactinit  Co 

Nabonrt  WidMe  Fakraba . 


Intemaboirt  Fed  d  Prolessional  A  Technical  Enfneers .. 

Hatmal  Forap  Trade  Counol.  he 

Amaica  Cdl^  d  Surieons 

Nabonal  Asa  d  hsuraict  Brokers.  Ine 

America  Papa  hsttute.  Inc _„ 

Unw  Oi  Co  d  Crtiana 

Sun  Co.  he __..™_ 

Lrtaail  Lamb  Lei»  A  Mane 

hteniabonal  Fed  of  Prelesaanal  A  Tedncal  Engineers .. 

Mead  Corporrtm 

Assodatal  Buides  A  Ccnbactas.  Inc 

Alabama  Power  Co 

(jreata  Ptaladrtpha  Chariia  d  Corrunerce 

Cohnial  Lite  A  Itaaknt  Insurance  Co 
Amenca  Eketroncs  Assn.. 


Ho|a  A  Hartaai  (FaSenconduda  Industry  Assooaba) 

Aaanca  Fishni  Tackk  Maulacturers  Aan 

Coastal  Caaavrtia  Assn 

Kalana  Onacal.  Inc 

Ham  Corpaaba _ 

Commrttae  la  Humane  Lefislaba.  he 

Fnends  d  Annnals.  he 


2,125.00 
100.00 


130.S3 


147.19 


210.11 


225JS 


27.57 


52147 
900 


26,791.10 


7.11 


2.6$1.6t 


77.05 


98.n 


29155 


6J25.00 
4.125.00 
3.750.00 
3.000.00 


3.000.W 

3.75 

8J40.00 


17.000.00 


72500 


62510 
2.500.00 
14,928.90 


KrtHai  ft  IkaOaaa.  1025 


#500 


DC  20005. 


Cart  Diaa  HaaMda,  2C01  Pat  Oala  Dria.  #cl04  Aknirini.  VA  22302 
Dnak  A.  Hai|airi775  ~ 
t  Dqdi " 


.2001 

Gai|i  t.  Haata'jr..  201 

Ldha  Haodk.  2550  H  SL.     .„ 

Daid  A  Haaa.  100  N.E.  Alaas  Start  Para, 


20lTMiariB 
SL,IW,#770M 


A>^     Mil  W^A^^i^^ 

An..  NW.  #6200  Wi 


K  20006.. 


NY  12210.. 
VA  22314 . 

DC  20037 

61629 


K  20006.. 


AHabe  Rcbfirtd  Co _. 

Nabaal  Cotia  Council  ri  Amaica 

O  Amenca.  he 

Intenatnal  Franchise  Assn 

Supertund  Catractors  Cortitia.  «  al .._ _ 

Coiama  Caase. , 

Camp  Bash  Bales  A  (iay 

CSX  Capaaba „ — 

DrtawaiOtsep  Corp „ 

Duebk  km  P^  Reseadi  Asa 

Harza  Enmneering  Co 

SeilaskaOap - — _.._ 

Assobakd  Gaerrt  Contractors  d  America 

Caey  Scolt  A  Cabrtd.  PC  (Fa Assooatoi  la  Refdatoy  Rrtan) . 

DsafeM  Amenca  Veterans 

Conoa.  he _ 

Lea  Sierta,  he  »...»...». ™™ , 

Asa  dlMiaal  AdMrtBos,  he 

Aiace  tar  tad  Rain  Cabd 


Co.. 


Co. 

AiMnoi  Ubrary  Assn 

Mks  LitaitanB,  be 

Anwim  ttvibRK  Qffinn  Swice 
Miy  &  Uftei  (Fv<3ty  ol 


Mind  Ofnn  An.. 

(«IWin.hc 

CilBpiaTraetoOo.. 


2.000.00 
2.000.00 
1.000W 
17.400.00 


3.750.W 

9.40 

300.00 

10.750.10 


3340 
122.48 


35ftl0.00 


2,076.51 
6767 


4000 


14212 


35475 
940 


10.946.82 

i.on.u 

5,000.00 
5.00000 


7.500.00 


18.200.W 
1.000.00 


342.00 

600.00 

451.00 

1.545.00 


8J0O00 

7.037.00 

205.00 


5.12185 
1.292.74 


82150 


515.52 


2.250.00 


110.02 
715.10 


354S 
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En«toya/tinl 
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35M 
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b- 
k- 
k.. 
h- 
Ol- 
Dl- 
b- 
b.. 
b.. 
b.. 
b.. 
b.. 
b. 
b. 
b. 
b„ 
b. 
b. 
b. 
b.. 
b.. 
b- 
b.. 
b. 
b.. 
b- 
b- 
b- 
b- 
b- 
b- 
b- 


b- 
b- 
b„ 
b.. 
b.. 
b.. 
b.. 
b.. 
b.. 
b.. 
b.. 
b.. 
b. 
b.. 
b.. 


K200K.. 


JMa  T.  HMidk  IM I SMM.  M,  #S3t 

■■■  G.  1mm,  1111  IM  SU  M.  #(n  "Uttm^m.  DC  20036 

U NMLSn E.  ItaMlIki  PA  tai  20021  Rmb.  U  tS038 

M  «lMliM>.  3UMftiiL  W,  #M0  WrtMM.  DC  20001 .. 


,UOE! 


i  JImm  NMirtHt  bi  Ha  bik  0M«,  #2002  mteik,  M  lUSi 

tari  A.  MSUHi StaiL  W (MMn.  K  2003( 

Wkm lllBrii  Jr^  VoHtt SbiuwiMMK  K  20001 

—   -  -'-    • '■■Mln,  Ml,  f  a?  WlillMto.  DC 

I  ta,  9K  #«3  «MMiLDC?0024 ... 

*NMi  Mr  «iriMnK2003e 

—     m^Ktmi 


j.BMn*7i~~~ 

MidiliLlBl 

bM  I.  ML  aii  ■  SM,  w 
tturi  W  nbk  laa  m  stMi. 

MBLIB|,ILTbl««Sn     '- 
IHHA.MllKliS7ESMI.Mi 

b 


K2003( L. 

*  22132 1 

K20Ut 
IHz  Pta..  ilsbi  M  SirMt,  mi"  »mliwiir«imrbc'20^7".' 


■■  tamii  S  IMMh.  DC  20003 

l«lSMJK.il2nMi«M,K2000S 

iJMn  1  MM.  2311  mTIn.  «3n  WlllrtuPe  20037 

OMiE.IMlLimiSl..lilMl        -" 
SM  MtiTli  MA  U  S*  St  «: 


rt  F.  MM  17M  ba  fM  JkiL  m,  »M 
r  Mhira  b«  *dv  DriNtHnii^  I. 


Eii«loy>/CM 


Ibtianil  Ftd  ol  MbH  Emttayas.. 
J  M  fmti  EatiipraB.  Iie.. 
anlMOir 


Can  Asa.. 

hiiMStiMnt  CDnpMy  Mitute 

togjrt  Gaanl  Coip 

AmnM  GnB  Owwn  Mann  far  Fk  In*.. 
Assooisbon  ol  RonI  Inpvtn  of  Flohiti 


aAntaidTnnilDBtncl.. 
&  HoMJ/Cohinta  Ptctms  VidB  Shvicb.  Ik.. 


CMonn  AJniQnd  GfiMcn  LdMNlt  .. 
CiMwiiii  Assn  of  IWufiiititasn  huff \winfs .. 
anarn  Studeal  low  Fina  Coip 


Cifitral  CoRtn  Coiti  !iwitMy  Distnct 

Cntnl  UMKMii  OMvnacy  Distnct 

Qicitp  Matmljlc  EjckniB 

QatlloMty  Ritienil  Ftood  Contrgl  Distiict.. 

Clarii  County  Santitn  Distnct 

CndK-ttile „ 

Desert  Rmiich  inslitiite 

Fim  liliar  Mbnce 

Fort  (ihrtli  Skdiyinl  Cop 

G.C.  Servos  Corp 

QrtM  HeMi  Cin,  inc 

Grjtiife  Rodi  Co 

Grocery  Ihwifactmrs  of  Anerict.  Inc 

GiiH  Soldi  EnMeriM.  he 

GSF  Emriy,  Inc 

HM^jCmft  Co 

inniMfldBnt  Cement  Corp 

intenutioMi  GanM  Haulers 

R^ili  a  Itaninez  I  Assocates . 


Itoipwt/Conwwniimftli  of  Missid)use(t$.. 
McCimn  inleniitaonii  Avport.. 


Metropoftin  Weter  Dstrct  of  Soutliem  Cilifaniii.. 

Mii>-V*y  Wiler  Avttarity 

Nilionil  Assn  of  Insinnce  Commissioners 

Nitionil  Assn  of  Mmfxtinrs 

Nataiil  bwd  on  TtKlier  iMrcment 

Njtiunal  Medal  die.. 


Nationil  Pot*  Oouidl 

NTEC;  ItoDast  Teas  Electnc  Coepentive,  Inc.. 

Oceaic  institiite 

PMmont  Avntien,  kc „ „ 

RCA.. 


Sifecerd  Services,  inc 

Souttwesttnt  Ponw  teoinas  Asai.. 

Stite  Mvitime  Sdttob 

Sutet  bOMrs.  inc 

Tei-U.. 


fane  Enern  Systems,  inc 

U.S.  Tdepnone  Assoditian 

Unnenity  of  Mewd»/Us  Veps.. 

Umvcnriy  of  Ncvidi/RHM) 

wcsmnas  wskt  ubuki 

Tesora  PttnlMn  Corp.. 


Institute  o(  Elsctricil  t  Etoctranics  EngMVi 

Mwx  Our  Mt  Foyndrtofl 

CofRputer  &  Businns  EqwpnKnt  Mamrfactmn  Assn.. 

AssoQitsd  GenenI  Contnctm  d  Aibbm— 

AmhcM  Petreleuni  hstitirti 

IMonBvik  NA,  et  H 

bfws&nent  Ccmpiny  Institute 

Tonyi,  Inc  (Forfity  of  PMldclplu,  PA.  ((  *.) „. 

AHitanil  OH.  bic 

UBA.inc 

American  Piper  Institute,  hic 

Chemidl  Mawtictmis  Assn,  inc 

Eiwon  Con) 

Sundstrend  Coiporatm 

Associated  General  Contractors  of  America 

Florida  Fruit  t  VefetatHe  Assn 

Florida  Tomato  Eadiance 

US.  Pidfc  Merest  Reseanli  Gia* 

American  Dental  Assn „„ ., 

American  Pubic  Power  Assn 

wcstnpouse  ubcdx  uorp 


liwcstnMnt  Conpny  Institute .... 
U.S.  Cm  Suor  RHinin'  Assn.. 

CflWBMrtion  coaj  Co 

Amenoi  UiMftnrty  of  Beinrt  .... 

Wijoljnc ■■■.■.■■. 

CmpMin  Nv  U.N.  Reform 

ArdierDMNbl 

Conrail  Acquisition  Corp,  Inc.. 


Memilnul  Telephone  &  Teleinpfi  Corporatm.. 

Itarine  EnpMrs  BenencBl  Assn 

Mnnonle,  nc 

Aflvion  DectnHCs  Assn „ 

AMnan  Ps)kMd|K3I  Assn.. 


C«enurti/Hene  HtiMi  C»  of  taiarica 

ConlFOi  Dio  Corp 

Counol  o(  Eurapen  k  J^HWie  NilioMi  StaowNn'  Asse ,. 

Ecolab,  Inc 

aMarnttanH  Trade,  he ., 

MeiMtMMl  Conm  of  Praenier  Unn  {tin.) 

HaMfactnren  HanoMr  Tmst  Co. 

Ha)  Deiwtniit  SIni  Co „. 


btenHaiUOolHe.. 
Meneoi^Beni  of  Norai  America,  Inc.... 

MRk  t  Co.  he. 

;        UkhanMe  p>  of  Ne«  York.. 

WiliflBit  Hoepici  Orunizjinn 

RohitHaasCe 

Sderiilic  AantK  Maken  Asai 

SoatKiMat,  he _ 

Sianie  T(cMo0  Oirp.. 


Toifola  Mnr  S*i.  USA.  he 
UMMnity  of  Ftadvlnni 


U.S.  iMpe  of  SaMB  t 

nm  gHnil  UMQi  OT  NMnCi.. 


4,7((.ll 

1M.13 

2J5$.t3 


2l.t21.9S 
4.000.00 
3J3I.44 

7,S7t.06 
2S4.3I 


36t.2S 


4,9S9.0e 
5,567.31 


35719 
3,066.96 

815.34 
4J62.33 
3,750.00 
2,S9«.13 


56.25 
5.554.06 
6.425.00 
12445.63 


IJ42.67 
2,400.n 
l,4it94 
1,075.25 
320.94 

12,201.34 
27.65 
S,403.G9 
6.131.25 
3.309.3I 

13.240.00 
1.500.00 
7,500.00 


i36.n 


1J42.67 
38.511.19 
61.939.69 


56.25 
1,816.06 
3.605.00 
4,060.n 
1,500.00 


910.00 


350.00 
2,000.00 


2,000.00 
2,000.00 
1,093.75 

400.00 
7,S00.n 

601.00 
1,000.00 
3,000.00 
1,500.00 
5,653.13 
1.000.00 

500.00 
2,500.00 


3,200.00 


11.856.00 
4,177.50 
2.375.00 


4,000.00 


4,542.50 
2,30S.20 
1,277,50 
1,461.75 
8J73.73 
1,415.00 


2,872.00 
540.00 


12,522.50 
1.800.00 
4JSO.0O 
3,971.25 


12J88.75 
2,040.00 
1,971.25 
5,677.50 
71125 
8J13.00 


4(2.60 

10.50 

1,004.76 

2.62 

199.72 

2.II6.47 

570.66 

463.01 

0.87 


7L61 


342.66 
1,187  42 


24.04 

101.38 

5,763.99 

l,00t38 

96415 

2,388.92 

720.84 


1,663.01 

3.254.47 

0.87 


41.76 
3.30349 
254.11 
598.46 
31.08 
732.10 
0.87 

i9a.n 

5,281.73 

1,118.05 

310.43 

675.86 

3.212.74 


0.87 

545.09 

257.14 

1,299.47 

864.41 

0.87 

277.32 

2,247.06 

3,206.24 

391.67 


57.25 
■925.90 


13.20 
628.67 


500.m 


1J67.32 

55.00 


1,6M.19 
12597 


9.60 


71.76 


7.50 
140.00 
224.76 
25.00 


14.30 
40.00 
21.60 
(9.00 
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3547 


Orpniatin  or  hdwidnl  Fim 


lifBaa  1.  Hahihr,  1300  Cumedicri  itamia.  NW  Wii>m|hn,  K  20036.. 
8na  L  HAaii,  111  FManril  W.  (b79)  Haynd.  MA  01754.. 


■cMi  ODiMl  mmk,  10  iJiaMlfe  S«ne,  ta.  900  Brffak,  NY  14203.. 
~  iCHsldi.9013WSk«al.llWWaali 


DC  20007.. 


Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 


Hddan  Grow,  he,  11365  «M  Oynpie  Boriewd  lee  Aniries,  CA  90064 

HoUm  UmI  Hatn  t  Clapoi  P.O.  Bb  129  ld*o  Fals,  D83402 

PMn  C  malm.  1025  Cpnnirticid  «MHe.  NW,  #200  WarieMlon.  K  20036... 

Br*ii  A.  Heaann,  2550  H  SMat,  NW,  #640  Waihinttn,  K  20037 

Ttan  L  IMoam,  1800  K  Stat.  NW.  #1018  WaMnn,  K  20006 

WandM  N.  Hetany,  815  Cemwiiciil  An..  NW,  #900  Wailinflon.  K  20006.... 

L  V.  Holt  Jr.,  nil  Noitll  19«l  SL,  #7m  Arfnftai.  VA  22209 

Fred  H.  Hall.  119  Oranocs  Street  Ban  1417-050  Akondria,  VA  22313 

Jokn  F  HoNz,  Nl  PMnhM  OgMOl  150  West  Stah  SIraet  Tiantan,  NJ  0(608 . 


Home  Nacgrtei  (Ms  Ceaflian,  P.O.  Bb  33576  Waatafkn,  K  20033.. 
-  •que.WI  87111.. 


PCk  Homer  Jr.,  4905  AireyD  Ckaaisa,  NE  Abqwque, 

Karen  C  Hani:.  1875  be  SI,  NW,  #940  Waskhrion.  K  20006 

Edain  M.  Hood.  1725  l(  Street.  NW,  #1102  WasfSntfai,  K  20006 

Hm  (  Aiaociata,  1877  Broitoay,  #405  Boridv.  CO  80302 

Bly  L  HBpai,  1522  K  Street.  NW,  #(34  WaMathn,  K  20005 

Canfee  SIv  Hoeaer,  1025  Connediait  Am,  NW,  #1014  Wastaifln.  K 

liic  E.  HooMTpro.  Bs  1085  Martinhn.  WV  25401 

Viilinia  L  Hopkins,  1620  Eye  SI,  NW,  #800  Wastanfton.  DC  20006 

Do 


20036.. 


Do.. 
Do.. 


Rolieil  Jack  Hon,  1990  M  St,  NW,  #480  WaNniton,  DC  20036 

Harry  J.  Horracks  B,  40  Ivy  Street,  S{  Waakin|(on,  DC  20003 

Robert  Horvitz.  1634  15tli  Street,  NW  WaMnMin,  K  20009 

WBam  J.  Holes,  919  181k  St.  NW,  #400  Washnfton,  K  20006 

Mnaitt  A.  Horitan,  1620  i  k,  NW,  #703  WaAnfton,  K  20006 . 
Thomas  B.  Hone.  1700  Ok)  Maatfow  Rd.  Mdean,  VA  22102.. 


Jack  W  Houston,  900  N.  Hairstan  Road,  Sak  D  Stone  Mountain,  GA  300(3.. 

klai  H.  F  HoviM,  Tic  Howne  Grow  910  17l)i  Street,  NW.  #318  Wastaifton.  K  20006.. 

HoviwGro*,  910  171k  St.  NW.     


,  #318  Washniton,  DC  20006 . 


Jolv  Honrd,  1615  H  Street,  NW  Wastanfton,  DC  20062 

Rolart  M.  Howard,  815  Conwlicut  Avenue.  NW  Waskintton.  K  20006.. 


Senp  Hovat  1155  ISOi  SlreM.  NW,  #7l6  Waskmiton,  DC  20005.. 

Gary  Hou*l,  1745  Jafferan  Davs  H«b«a*,  #605  Mn|lan.  VA  22202 

Mary  Lynck  HomI,  1090  Vannont  Ave.,  IW,  #1100  Wastmiton,  K  20005 „. 

John  B  HoMiton.  3727  North  Edaon  St  Arkniton,  VA  222071831 

Jiaai  A.  Hoa«i,  1050  17tk  St,  NW,  #490  Washkwkm.  K  20036 

afford  T  Howklt  Jr.,  1875  Eye  St,  NW,  #400  Washhfton,  U  20006 

Pad  R.  Huard.  1331  Pennsytvania  Avena.  NW.  #150Mf  Washn|ton,  K  20004-1703.. 
Henry  W  HoUard.  901  31st  Street  NW  Wasliin|tai.  K  20007 


Do.. 
Do.. 


Mark  Huber,  718  N.  Cvoina  Avenue,  SE  Washmeton,  DC  20003 

Margaret  Renken  Hudan,  600  Maryland  Avenue,^.  #700  Washin|ton,  K  20024 

Dana  Hufhes,  122  C  Street  NW,  4tk  R  Waskhiton,  K  20001 

David  Emery  Hufhes,  2211  Commss  St.  Poitlaiid,  ME  04122 

Richard  H.  Huihes,  PO  Bn  (80  Valey  Ftrfe,  PA  194(2 

Shana  M.  HMhs,  1401  Ne»  York  Avenue.  NW.  #400  Washmkin.  DC  20005 

Vesler  T  Hufhelr .  Hufhes  (  Hi  1000  Mercantile  Dales  Buildini  Oalas,  TK  75201.. 
Do 

1522  R  St,  NW,  #836  Wasliin|ton,  DC  20005 

6  Rnd,  1201  Pennsytana  Ave..  NW.  #300  Wastanfton,  K  20004 .. 


Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 


Hufhes, 
Hubbard 


EaMayar/Ohat 


lAaaaf 


DWal  Eajpanl  Clip 
JWaiialMGai  Diiki 


Hi  I  taadhn,  he  (Fai«giH>aiMr  Corp) 

he  (FeriEim  Saorty  Mcy).. 
he  (ferJkpaUc  of  Turkey) 


Cao,  et  al.. 
IKanerCori 
rSaortyl 


hc(F«r: 

he  ForTife 

.he  Fer:Ttbacoo  hstibNe) 
I,  he  (F(r;U.S.  Baahaole  Corp) 


GaonpHalc 
SkriOICo 


Hatct,  et  at.. 


ItaiB  Badric  Co,  el  al 

Fort!  IMor  Co 

Nabanal  AsB  ol  Fadm  Creit  Ihns.. 


hstitirte.. 


Gidl  t  Weslvn,  he 

NaboMl  Shri  (  Stvbattnf  Ca 
Nahonai  As»  of  Breadcaslers 


Eflsock  Carpaatm 

Nabonal  Pack  Coandi 

Taft  SteltiniE  (  HoBslier  (Ror:iiints  EnteriiBnient  Co) 

Taft  SMtMS  (  HoistB  (ForTaflBnadcastim  Company) 

Taft  SMbniB  (  Hoishr  (ForTelvtaae  (  Data  Systems,  he) . 

Taft  Stelthnis  (  HnMsts  (ForWak)  Manufadmni  Co.  he) 

Deb*  Eddn  Canpiny 

Nabanal  Unnber  1  Biddini  Malenal  Deafen  Assn 

Associabon  of  Ngith  Ameran  Radn  dubs „ 

Diamond  Shamrack  Corp 

BecMel  Rovper  Corporabon 

American  Fitmn  Riod  hsbtute 

GA  Assn  of  Pebnieum  Retaiers.  he 

Valsan  ReOpnaif.  he 

Ejfle  Picher  ndustiKS,  kic 

Western-Southern  Ufe  tasuranoe 

Chamber  of  Commera  ol  the  U.1 

wd  Motor  Co „„...«.......» 

Nabanal  Smal  Business  UnM 

TexB  huliWMHti,  he ..„ ..„ „..., 

Textran.  he _ 


7JtM3 
17.SM.00 


tsroo 

1J0O.0O 


2.000.00 


7.(32.64 

500.00 

500.00 

2,500.00 

1,245.00 


50.00 


500.K 
624.50 


5.570.00 


750.00 
10,500.00 


Consunen  Paacr  Cn 

GeorfiaAeific  Corp 

Assn  of  IfanafactanR 


Hi  6  Unmriln,  he  (For:Eneiiy  Seonly  Potcy).. 
Hi  (  tiatHm.  he  (For:ftqa&  ol  Turkey) . 


Hi  &  MowlbMi,  he  (ForrVietnaffl  Veloaiu  ol  Amerca) . 

forTaxReionn 

Fed  of 
CNhken's  DeNnse  Find 
Union  Muhol  Ufe 
AvtaFters.he 


Nabonai  Food  Auteuois  AsB.. 

Mrs.  H.  I  Butt....... 

Smmhori  Eirterpnses,  Inc . 


Edwam  L  Huie,  Wkeaton  Plaza  North,  #415  Wkeabai,  MD  20902 

Thomas  Humber,  499  South  Capital  St.,  SW.  #507  Wastanfton,  DC  20003 

Marfot  Sffldey  Hiaaptaty,  1150  Connecticut  Avenue.  NW  Washstfon,  K  20036.. 
Do.. 


Francis  M  Hunt  1(00  M  Sheet  NW,  #700s  Wastanfton.  K  20036 

Pehr  C  Hint  195  Monlmue  St.  Brooklyn,  NY  11201 

Jama  C  HuMar,  1747  Pennsytvania  Annie,  NW,  #300  Wastanfton,  DC  20006 .. 

Kaneth  H«hr,  218  D  Sbaet  SE  WaiiiMtan,  U  20003 

MEhari  M  HuaMr,  1600  M  St,  NW  WaAvkn,  K  2C036 

HdlB  F  Hunlinfhn.  Maine  Pcbrieun  Assn  2(3  Water  St  Aufvsta,  ME  04330.... 

Hunlon  (  WBans,  f>.0  Ba  1535  RKtanmd,  VA  23212 

Do.. 


Do.. 
Do.. 


Adak  M.  Hurfey,  112  St.  Oair  Ave,  West  #504  Torenhi.  Ontario  Cnade  M4V  2Y3.. 

Gerard  F.  Hurln,  1625 1  St,  NW,  #609  Wadanftan,  K  20006 

RoniU  k  HurA  5410  GraaMnor  Laie,  #210  BettaBila,  MD  20(14.. 


:  RttadSB  Gana  Todd  (  Cadmhead.  1100  Peaittree  Ceita  Hans  Toaier  233  PeaMree  Street  NE  Altanta,  GA 
30043. 
Cathy  Havit  1300  Coaacbont  Ave.,  NW.  #401  Wastanfton.  DC  20036 


Do.. 


Gatlny  B  Ha«ilz.  1667  K  St,  NW,  #1210  WastaMbm,  K  20006 
MkM  Husaei,  777  141k  Street  NW  Wataaitan.  DC  20005 
Raymad  W.  Haoay,  29400  l^ahnl  Btvd  WkkMe, 
PMp  A  HakkidN.  490  I'atal  Flaa,  #3210 


OH  44092 

kinfin,  DC  20024 

P.O.  Bb  29021  2645  East  Waatanibn  Pkoan,  A2  85034.. 
L  HikkiML  2(0  Madtaa  Avaae  Hem  Yak,  NY  IWli 
HutdSBLl72f     " 


MI6 

U  20006.. 


taren  HulddaaL  1725  R  Sbaat  NW,  #601  WakiurtB, 
Jan  HuHairmO  M  Sk«l.  NW  Wakhfhn.  K  20036. 
HataM  C  tiaHB,  1101  15»  SM,  NW  WaMkrin,  DC  20005 
)  IIMBitMB.  Oc1d036 


jHiB*a,20»MSL.  ^   . 

B.  F.  Hydi.  TaMBB  Patrtlaaa  Caaol  211 7tk  Anmc.  Nalk,  4tk  R.  Nahvie,  TN  37219.. 

aH.  Me.  (IS  ISk  Sbaat,  NW,  #709  Watkhftan,  DC  20005 . 
L  MydB;  MOO  II  SmTmi. 


Hoyd  H.  tfyde 


#(00  Wkdanfin,  bc  20006 

(IS  isi  St,  NW,  #7n  w 


I,  DC  20005.. 


b.. 
b.. 
b.. 

b.. 
b.. 


Nabaial  ton  of  Fadaal  VelennaiaB 

Amaican  hsbtute  of  Certified  Piddc  Accouitants .. 

Anfto  American  AiMo  AuctioK,  bic 

Grocery  Mmufkilureii  of  America,  he 

47th  araet  Photo 

Nabanal  Asa  ol  «r  Traffic  Speeiaksis 


Brawn  &  WHamson  Takaoco  Corp 

Man  (  Naftahi  (Fa^lascan,  Inc) 

Man  t  Naftahi  (FaTekpkafe  t  Data  Systons.  he).. 

Dow  Qiamiei  Co 

BracklM  than  Gb  Co 

Qbes  SaviB  OH  (  Ge  Corp 

Ooaklin  ta  Sonic  BkHty. 
InhraaboiaiTeliptaacATi 
Anaien  Mraleum  hsbtute 

Amaicjn  tasuranoe  Assn 

Etksm  EieeliK  hsbtute 

iraoTK  nmwm  mssh 

Lnf  btad  IJMnf  Co 

CaodonCoMnn  Add  Rain 
Nabnai  Chb  Asaodabn 


1M0.00 

'''•iWm 


4.000.00 

1,000.00 
500.00 
2SO.00 
(35.20 

li31.00 
(00.00 

1,500.00 


6,000.00 
4,600.00 


1.U131 


vmiiii 

132.64 

5.294.17 
1.409.10 


21.00 


2S.00 
30.(0 


1.330.00 


».00 


32.n 

1,011.88 


280.00 


450.00 


1.000.K 
2.250.00 


2(0.00 


6,06713 


SStJO 


294.00 

62S.00 

1,600.00 

75.(0 

"7.983.57 


AnwicMt  IMcii  Cve  &  Review  Assi „ 

Nationil  Assn  of  tasm  Consultjnts  &  Admnstntorv  Inc.. 


Obzcn  Acbort 

QtiwiAJtar  EMTiy  CoiHian.. 

Rohm  I  Hm  Co 

MthOMl  Asa  of  Rentes 

JjAriiol  CBrpintMn .. 


iMkiNiien  of  Ainerd,  he... 
RadaxOal 


DiH( 

mimKm  npa  iBDnHE,  iK.. 

af  Nabaol  Advali    . 

ofWanaMtaseftkeU.!.... 

itMaatadannf  Co.. 


StBMB  M.  Hyiii.  On  Thaan  Ckdi.  NW.  #900 1 

Gay  Hpiitni'iTiisiiiat'M  ^ 

b""Z!Zi"!Z!ZZZZ!-ZZ!!!"!!!:i 
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tonelk  A  Jdnsm.  3922  F*toy  Carta  Manapdis.  ttN  55402 

L  Oddey  Jdnsoi,  1455  PaaisyJvaiia  Avame,  KW,  #9X  Waskkiftai,  K  20004 

l*iy  W  Jdnon.  PO  Dot  3000  leBtwrt  VA  22075 

Mai  R.  kdrnoi.  1E67  K  Stred.  NW.  #350  Wasla«lni.  DC  20036 

Naoe  S  Jdmsoi.  1701  Ponsytana  Awnue,  NW,  #9X  Wastanftw,  K  20006 

Nididas  Jdaoai,  Bn  1876  kaa  Oty,  lA  52244 

Pail  W  Jdnm,  1225  CanstKut  Aw.  NW,  #303  Waskawtoi.  DC  2X36 

Raly  A  kAnsoi,  2X  E«t  Raidotak  Dnw  PC  Box  87703  Qicaio,  H.  60680-9978 „ 

RxHard  W.  Jdmoi  Jr,  225  N.  Wasknitai  Street  Akundna,  VA  22314 

SpoKir  A.  Jdnsoi.  1101  Vonoit  Aw.  NW,  #411  WadMwtai.  K  20X5 „ 

Stadey  L  Jdmsm,  5344  29th  St..  NW  Wadneton.  OC  2X15 

Ttaiias  G  talnsai.  One  SM  Plaza  PO  8n  2463  Houstai,  TX  77M1 

Barbara  W  Jdnstoi,  1150  Camecloil  Aw  NW  #710  Wastimjton.  DC  2X36 

Dan)  JdBSldi,  1957  E  SI,  NW  Washmftoi,  K  20006 

James  0.  Jdnstai,  1660  L  St.,  NW  W^iimtni,  DC  2X36 

Jomt  Corponle  Comm  on  Cdan  dams,  c/o  Lone  Star  Industries,  Inc  PO  Bo>  5050  Greamidi,  CT  06830 

Jomt  Task  Force  01  Fed  FmaKid  Assist  for  Law  Students,  lOtli  St  Newton  Industrial  Common  Newton,  PA  18940.. 

Mary  K.  Jdly,  16X  Rhofc  Islaid  Awnue.  NW  Washmjton,  DC  2X36 

Bewrtf  E.  Joies.  Wdiwire  Gam  A  GiHB,  PC  1133  21st  Street,  NW,  #5X  Washmfton,  K  20036 

Ernest  W  Jones,  1957  E  St,  NW  Waskmftoi,  K  20006 

Gerdd  R  Jones,  20X  L  St ,  NW,  #810  WasJwftai,  DC  2X36 

James  E  Jones,  40  FiaUdki  Rd.,  SW  PO  Box  2021  Roaidie,  VA  24022 

lames  E  Jones  Ji ,  1629  K  SI,  NW,  #1010  Washmjlon,  K  20006 

Wiley  N  Jones,  1667  »  St.  NW.  #600  Washmjton,  DC  20006 

Jones  A  Wmbum.  50  E  Stred.  S£  Washnfloi.  OC  20003 _ 


Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do. 
Do.. 


Jones  Catsuttni  Group,  kK.  3X  Metropditai  Square  655  15lh  Stmt,  NW  Washnftoi,  DC  20X5.. 
Jones  Day  Reiws  A  POfue,  655  15th  St ,  NW  Washmitoi,  K  20X5-5701 

Do 


Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 


Enptaya/Ckart 


Paskury  Canpaiy...  ■; 

Americai  krtauliuid  Groi9.  tac 

Vocationd  taduskid  Clubs  d  Amenca,  kK.. 

Mola  Stamship  Co,  tac 

Conoco,  kK 


FMimai4*lard.  tac  (ForJUty  tatarmabai  Systans-Conputtr  SdtaaO  . 

Amoco  Corpvabon 

Hon  Commissioned  Officers  Assn  d  the  USA 

Paperboard  Packapif  Ooncil _ „ 

Teuco,  Ik „. 

Shea  Oil  Co 

Utdi  Intonabaid.  tac !Z..™"!L~"I""Z"~ 

Associated  Goard  Contractors  d  Amoici 

General  Motors  Corp 


Nabond  RifkAssn  ol  Amenca 

Amencan  tadependort  Refners  Assn . 

CoRsdidatad  Murd  Gas  Co 

Nationd  Hyikopowcr  Assn  . 


Associated  Generd  Contractors  d  America. 

Unisys  Cop 

Amdachian  Poiwr  Company 

Aiance  d  Amencan  Insurers 

Soutbem  Paahc  Transport  Co 

Amencan  Assn  d  Equipmenl  Lessors 

Amencan  Autamoliw  Leasmg  Assn.  tac 

Burhn(ton  Northem.  Inc _ 

Chancdbr  Corporabon _ 

Oty  d  Baton  Rau(c 

EAJ  Gdk)  Wtaey 

Hartford  Fire  kisurana  Groi«.. 

McDomdl  Dallas  Corp . 


NabonalAgn  d  ASCS  Comly  Offce  Emptoyees  (NASCOE) . 

R.J  Rmndds  Tobacco  Co 

United  Companies  lift  Insurance  Companes 


Automobw  Dismanflers  A  Recydeis  Assn,  Ik  .. 
Compebbw  Tdecommumcabons  Assn  . 


Emiass*  d  the  People's  Repubhc  d  Chna. 
Utd  Teiecommuncations  Corp 


De  Soto  Jonlai,  1331  Pamsyhraig  Aw,  NW,  #13X  Washmftoi.  K  20004 

Linda  K.  Joseph.  1199  Bladi  Horse  Pike  Pleasaitvie,  NJ  08232 

Anton  B  Judd  Jr.  MX  Coawbcut  Aw,  NW,  #310  Washinfai.  DC  2X36 

Rotwt  E  Jdian,  1099  22nd  Sheet.  NW,  #404  Washington.  DC  2X37 

Do , 

Rdiert  E  Jdian  Asacates.  2555  M  Street.  NW  Washmgtoi.  DC  2X37 

Do „., 

Do 

Do „ 

Do 

Jusbce  FdtowsMp.  PO.  Bm  17181  Washnftai,  K  20041 

Geo  Kada,  1025  Comcbcut  Awnue,  NW  Washmitoi,  K  2X36 

Jmi  Katj,  1667  K  Stred.  NW,  #710  Washmftoi,  DC  20006 

Suone  Kdfus.  1016  16th  Stred.  NW  Washmfton.  K  2X36 

Janes  L  fane  Jr.,  1315  Vtacait  PUce  Mdeai,  VA  22101 

Doidd  J  faniewski,  905  16th  St..  NW  Wadaatoi,  DC  20006 

Janes  W  fanouse.  17X  North  Man  Street,  fist  Flair  Rosslyn,  VA  22209 

NaKy  E  fantda.  1401  New  Yak  Awnue,  NW.  #11W  Washmftoi,  DC  20X5.. 

Kaplai  Russki  I  Vaxbi.  1218  16th  Sbeet,  NW  Wada^toi,  DC  2X36 

Goc  Kaptadii.  215  Peniminnia  Awnue,  SE  Wstaqtm,  DC  20X3 

PatTDa  L  btm.  3X  tadaodan  Aw ,  SE  Washmioi.  K  20X3.. 


Ewrelt  E  bioiaah,  1110  Vomort  Aw..  NW.  #80(rWad«ifton,  DC  20X5 

Lisa  E  bid,  133rPan»ivaiia  Awnue.  NW,  #1500N  Washmton,  DC  2O0O4-1703.. 


Rriiad  F  Keabnf.  1211  Comecbcut  Aw,  NW,  #502  Washmttbn.  K  2X36.. 
Rdxrt  J  Kaete,  444  N.  Capitol  Street  #711  Wadwiftoi,  DC  20X1 

Do 

Do 

Vdo  R  Moiai.  1015  15th  Stnd.  NW,  #802  Washnfton,  K  20X5 „ 

Koth  taney.  5775  PMditi»DumNod|i  Rd.,  #500-0  Atlaita.  GA  30342 

Rdan  C  taney.  727  N.  WadMi|ton  St  Aknaukia,  VA  22314 

Rdai  E  taney,  1828  L  Sbat  Hw  WasMnftan.  DC  20036 

Kdki  Kdne.  218  0  St..  SE  Wadaiitan,  K  20003 

taiddl  W.  Mill.  725  151)1  Stmt  NW  WBhdfloi.  DC  20M5 

Wiian  D.  MMa.  1615  H  Skat  NW  Wala«tai,  K  20062 

Rdan  H.  Mai.  5775  Padrba^Ounwaaly  Rd.,  #kO-D  Atlaita,  GA  20342 

Mey  Dryc  A  Wann.  1330  Canecbcut  Aw..  NW  Wadaifton,  K  20036 

Do 

Steitan  G  Man.  1720  Eye  Stred.  NW.  Tlh  Hok  Wadoaton,  K  20006 

StaM  S.  MMr,  1X1  CanKlicut  Aw.  NW,  #1120  W datfai,  DC  2X36 

Cad  A  My.  1285  Awna  d  the  Amaics  New  Yak.  NY  10019 

Edwad  L  My.  1319  F  Skat  NW.  #10n  WBtanfton.  DC  20004 

Ernest  B  My  H.  950  L'atal  Pbza.  SW  Wadaiftan.  K  2X24 

Hadd  V.  My,  1025  Haw  Mtam  St,  NW.  #511  W  WadMfton.  DC  20007.. 

Jdm  F.  Kdb,  1828  I  Sbat  NW  #  906  Nadaftoi,  DC  20036 

Peta  M.  My,  Bdl  Bnd  A  Uoyd  70  W  HaMn.  #32X  Oaaio.  II  60602 


Mat  L  taaaa.  1660  L  Skat  N.w.  Wadaaftan.  K  20036. 
"        IW.  #705wi 


.#720 


May  Undi  IMp.  815  ISIIi  Skat  NW. 
QMta  Mnar.  1401  Nau  Yat  Ammk.      ... 

T.  MM.  SO  E  St.  SE  WMwkm.  DC  20003... 

A  AsacMi.  tac,  50  E  St,  SE  Naiailtan.  K  20003 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 


DC  20X5 

K20n5.. 


Los  Anfdes  County.. 

Los  Anfdes  Memond  Cokseum  Commissao 

Missssmi  Chemicd  Corp 

Majailrenldl  A  Co  Lid 

Naboul  Assn  d  Stato  AuMors  Comptrdtars  A  Treasures. 

Nahonal  Beer  Whdesda's  Assn.  Ik 

Plaer,  tac 

South  Atncan  Sufa  Assn 

SOIOirp.. „ 

THecoinect  Co 

Wesbnfhouse  EtactiK  Corp 

EDS  Coporattoi 

AttaibcEtacbK 

Dressa  kidustnes.  tac 

Amencan  Ejpress  Co 

Hold  A  Restawait  Emptoyees  A  Bartmdas  MH  UoM 

Aebu  Life  A  Casualty  kisuraocx  Co 

tatemabond  Speedway  Corp 

ICHCorp 

Natoid  Acadones  d  Pracbce 

Renta  kidustnes,  tac 


5.oao.n 


i.2ao.M 


7.274J8 


3.6X.X 


913.75 

'iix'.oo 


390.x 
1.0XK 
3.0K.K 
1JK.K 
1.5«.X 
3.0X.X 
3.0K.X 


1.SX.K 

13X.K 

(XX 

i.s«.n 

1.6«.X 


7,465.07 
4J(0.K 
78.773.K 
9J07.K 


137.53 


3,(2710 

inn 


30.(5 

"20.00 


n.n 
5ao.K 

244.n 
8003 
110.26 
311.14 
8I6J( 


67.50 
99.97 
94.40 
96(.X 
94(.K 


25.459.75 

5.on.x 


Health  Insurance  Assn  d  Amenca.  tac .. 

Baita  Trawnd  labvatones,  Ik 

Naboid  F«l  d  Foferd  Emptoyees 


Ldurers  tati  Unoi  d  North  Amenca,  Aa-CIO 

Boonf  Company 

Nabond  Cooperabw  Business  Assn 

Amencan  Chanter  d  Commerce  d  the  Daaaca  RqiMc. 

US  Pd*c  tatoret  Rescadi  Grew 

Ubaty  lobby,  tac 

Cosnebc  ToMy  A  Frafrance  Asai.  Mc 

Nahoid  Asm  of  Manufactorers 

Anheusa-Busch  Conanes.  tac.. 


tale  Ol  (FoRntfc  d  the  Phippnes) 
taft  Qmpaiy  (Fa:UNIN)  Naauid  Pai 
tale  Canny  (Fa  Wesbnfhoise  EtacbK  Cop) 

American  Cosdlnt  Enftaeers  ComkH 

Rd»t  H  MM  Ol  (Fafdaa  Oobd  OmM) 

Unital  Fredi  End  (  Vefdabk  Asai 

American  lad  Title  Assn 

Envuonmentd  Pdcy  kistitute 

Naboid  ban  A  FM  Assn 

Chanba  d  OaniBrcx  d  the  US 

Robert  H.  Ma  Co  (Fa£da«  Cartrd  Counl) 

ITT  Caouma  FaaKid  Corp 

SKoly  d  Ok  New  Yak  Hospild 

American  kj^mjl  Acbiaies... „ 

M.    ;  ,  faiyiiHiy^  Mawfalaas  Assi.  tac. 
UJetaM 


Tdd 


Eqalatfc  Uk  Anaaacc  Sxiety  d  tte  US  . 
Nabad  Asa  d  ftkole  Psycnitnc  HMitali. 

CaiMuiNCdan  SMaRi  Cap 

LTV  CoporaM 

Maria  lyM  A  Co.  tac 

Bdca/Maricw  E«rcss,  tac 

GaanI  Mokn  Cap... 


1909  K  Skat  NW  WMtaftai,  K  20049. 
W.  MabKk.  490  I'aM  Raa.  §ir,  #3210 


DC  2X24.. 


RoydH.  Hy*  Anaabs  (FaJMab.  CA.  d  d) 

NatiuMi  Am  d  bwaKf  Brdan. 

Aiaa  tar  Fia  Eibmia 

ALC  CaaaMMa  Cap 

Hdkr  EknM  WM  A  HcAiifle 

Hgn  A  Hatn  (tar  raei  Gnap,  LU) 

A  HatM  (tar  Vdaa  SM  Gap) 


3.4X.X 
15.0X.X 


269  50 


io.on.K 

21.250.02 
10.0X.K 
7.5X.X 
3.000.K 
2.5n.X 

4.on.x 


11.749  X 
2.77075 
2.5XK 


6.0K.K 
5.5X.K 


7K.K 

'TzHm 

233.10 


8.164.75 


27449 

1,047.75 

9l6.n 


133.x 

8.3eo.x 


1JS7.47 


79J0 
2.558.31 


490.66 


2.5W.K 


3.52(75 


I50.X 

(0.n 

1.5W.K 


2.0K.X 


2.5X.K 
1.I4(.S9 


m» 


500.(0 


4(4(2 

2S0.n 


370.10 


"nila 


5(3.76 


230.11 
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mwsm. 


loon 


k- 

k- 

ill 


UtCSM 
UBIl 


.van 


K20MI 

m,  fSM  M*i|0iil.  K  200H_. 

*  AfLMll  Om  iMdi.  R  32S31 ..... 
Imjm.  #as  tali«ll%  K  20004.. 
ilK.  Ml  IMiillii.  VCWBI.. 


.PA  I 


Ei*i«.hM.iail]UI 

■■rtiMOiuipjat 

■(liriF.Ma,Mtak 
Ha(LM«lMI.~ 


:IMM124.. 


,  M,  #300  Wl^Hllii.  K  20004.. 

i^  DC  2000( 

I SC  20142 „_ 

,§tm  fm  **,  IT  10106 _ 

. ^_  M*.  W.  #711  liiiiii*  DC  20001 

MhM  1  IlL  ITSD I  &.  M  MHi*il  K  20000. 

klOri.  M  >..  MM  I  OtainrtMiHhi.  K  20036 

tan  i^«,  iin  ion  Stai.  m  mS;  k  20030 

iSi  MK>.  UIl  tmmttmiikmm,lm:§%Vt  Utimtm.  K  20004.. 

mi  L  Mrtt  ilOl  ISk  OtaL  MMMMa.  DC  2000S „ 

•MIMIf.  2S01  ■  aTw.  #9OOMiii0M. K 20037 

Oi 


01- 
Oi- 


:2000s.. 


Ita  k  Ih,  1030 1»  SMIL  M,  #776  Matmtm,  DC 
MM  a  tal«  720  IsilM.  Mr  IM^iroC  2000$ 

■MKM  taiW  Ml  Uti  SM  RMk.  Vh  MOSe. 
i— L  aiOiriteC— <■!*».  Ml.  #415  Wliirtii.  K  20036 
"       -  -  ■fki.lC  20006....„. 


DC  20004 


«■  (Mm  ■&  ICM  En  SMJ 

EiwO  N.  Bh,  MMhI 

m.  imt  In  a  f  SU  W.  #1150  ^Hutn.  DC  20001 
■«  t  lOMl  1730  ta^taM /kit,  W.  #1: 
Oi 


1 60015.. 


DC  20006.. 


DC  20006. 


Oi- 
Di- 
b- 
Dl- 
Dl- 
b- 
b- 
b- 
b- 
b. 
b- 
b- 
b- 
b- 
b. 
b- 
b. 


s: 


Ckiii 

Mrc 


1»1 1  Sk<.  IWr.  #1200  WiiliMta.  K  20006 .. 
li»  II  a  i*  Dr..  #7M  JMto^r22209 

'20036.. 


.100111 


L  ■■■.  lOM  ITU  an.  UK.  »6S0  WlliiiUlli.  K  20036 

JtMitr.  itn  I  Stat,  M.  #600  miiiaii/DC  20036 

■dt  $*Mll  t  TBll«rP.C  ISO  L  SMji,  #310  Wa 


I  DC  20005.. 


Ita  b  M  L  NN  taailiiM  ta..  M  IMMai.  U  200( 
Mb  I.  hLIWm,  (h  t  mm  100  HMVLtmm.  W 

MpMtt  i  uSm.  uoo  ■  St  w.  Si*  ukr, »  a  M 


20060 

02110.. 


U  20036.. 


iCMMIMkLtaNnwl 


Hn  WBi  WhiL  Hi 

Mb  K  MTIMi  Z,  ■■  10  Md,  W  22947 


117119 


SMk  SnnO  Ragt  VMinitai.  U  20001 .. 
--  ■•        -C  20036 
20006.. 


!  lumm,  m  Wiiwtto,  DC  20036. 
iiir#300  wiiiiniiiirbc  2 


.281 


DC  20036.. 


M*«iitM«^l.l 

MlUIS  N  SM  M  MH^ii.  DC  i 

tMtiiLkc; »  H.  2UI  SkMl  #105  CM*  ML  PA  17011.. 

■flM  I  a,  M  IrtMlii.  K  20006 

I  ft  iAl  1415  (MM  MOHTij  077H....- 

S^MM-»..  ^^_^ 


OHMn/i 

MM  IUSm,  mo  I  SkMl  M^300 

toy  L  HM  nil  1»  SM,  in  ~ 
Mr  E  Si  lin  IS*  IkMl, «, 

It 


K  20024 


llMt 
Mkl' 


DC  20036.. 


DC  20005.. 


flatimmm.a 

I SU  M  MMflC  20036  _ 

I  SN<,  m.  #gOTliiiiii>ii,  DC  20006 
9M3  UUtt  Or.  CMi  CMi  «» 2tal5 
'    MO^Ont 


Mk  V  Mm  9M3  M«i  Or.  Oar  Oh 
C  Ml  fM  Ita  Mid*i  M  6S37 : 
Ml  L  M«,  Ob  ■nM<*^Ji202 

Mill «.  M^  UU  MhM  Ml.  MJi,  # 


MiMt»SUM.#MI 


On*. 
PMfiC 

■SiriliMlUlltaiqkM 
bkiLMhrilHlSkN|,M. 


«rt«,  ■>  20906.„- 
•     K  20024....... 

K  20036.. 

DC  20007. 
2102 


B»*: 


Mm  L  Mk  iW  I  Skrt,  M.  #413  MMHtoL  DC20(B6.. 

TMM 1  iJjtmt  kkCM  DM  OhSSSSM  22S01 

■Mm  FMSmM  t iMr.  1401  Mi  1M  M.  M.  12*  a 


20004. 


DC  20015.. 


b- 
b- 
b. 
b. 


Ei*ta|«/CMI 


AMI  trnrn*  ImtiA.  he 

IWiL  kc „ 

taooMGanl  CoMndon  \i  Awu 

(HmMIM  EMre  Asa.  kc 

UMiayMn.  kc 

(kM  Camt  Corp 

Ml  [m  Pkb  Am 

AMrion  Sk  of  nBtc  1  MBBtKliw  Siimr 
A— »■  Sy^AwoM 

ANHndB  MwWHBMMS 

GnMlkK 

kOkiiaii  I.  kc 


Asm  gl  Akport  Oiily  Fne  Skns .. 
MhMl  CijMg  Bnk«  6  ftnurtn  to»  ct  < 

Tijuiuljljan  iMiMn  Am 

IWiMi  Fmilif  FMnf  I  Mntatiw  HhM  tm.  H- 
SfflOkdBs  Titacco  CoMdl.  kc 


Goanl  ElKbic  Co.. 


Aaa.. 


MoOm  MMMMt  CiBkKly.  he.. 

6ofljR|  AffnpKi  Co 

(Miml  CiltHnHn's  Assn.. 
BcdM  Pmv  CorpontHfl.. 


Pidfic  Trinis  Gra^i 

Rnd  Mjftetnt  ksbtuti 

Gmnl  Hotan  Con) 

SdoililK  Afpntus  Mm  Asa 

Aimricai  CmhI  Tnfc  Aiaia.  he 

Minaot]  MhiiM  1  Manfictinii  Co .. 

Chmicsl  Fuds  Corp 

Dlyof  AlbRti 

CMi  Wihr  Adn  ProiKt 

FunMin  Mtjl  Assa  of  Anaria 

PvsiCD,  he 

Sisn  at  \tt*  Dotan  Fund 

Koraai  Traders  Assn 

Auocuhd  Bvkhn  &  Contnctars,  he... 
IMia1|f.Clat  Cofp 


Aiwncan  hsarance  Assn 

Taft  Stettmis  I  Hoister  (Forrltaanfnfs  hvort  Tradi  jimMw).. 
Nitaal  Ckik  Assoeation 


Co.. 


FiMport  kklhnn.  he. 

Atabmi  Site  Doda  D^amnail 

AnMnjst  taMdes  IMuiii  Group,  cl  il. . 

Cjfflbacnt  Fiunoil  Group 

Dmoi  04  Corp 

Dordicshr  Psrtrcn.., 


Gmj  Anitkn  Mmufxtinn  Associitloo . 

GhntiI  Ehctnc  OcdK  Corp 

Generic  Ptarmxtutieil  hastiy  Assn 


Unoh  Property  Co.  et  il 

Mitn  SA  Sofrdu  SA  and  Combustion  EmlMant  tac; 

kWiken  i  Conpav 

Nation^  Assn  of  Bond  Lawyers 

Noro  MIN  Aikfisors,  he 

Piedmont  Saaritits  Co  6  Guaranty  Investment  b. 

Robert  W.  WooMf  Estate 

Slate  of  Georiia „ 

SunTnst  tah,  Inc 

Wooituff  Foundation 

tBMCtfp 


National  Vortur*  Capital  AssebatiBn 

AiKfidn  SfMch-liRsuaic Itemnf  Assn.. 

Mnck  A  Co,  Inc. 

American  HoU  t  MoH  Assn 

America  West  Artncs,  he 

Kitiond  Vekck  leant  Assn 

Potomac  Ekcbic  Poair  Co 

First  National  B>*  of  loskm 

Columbia  ncturcs  hdustnes,  he 

Grocery  Manufacturers  of  America,  he.... 


H.  H  Porter  Company,  he . 

Council  of  Einpeaa  t  Japacse  Nationai  Shpowiers'  ASn.. 

National  Forest  Products  Assn 

ConAfra.  he 

htemational  P9er  Co 

American  Fsm  Bureau  Fcderatm 

Auflciakon  of  Amehcin  PiMisliers .... 

dianker  of  Commerce  of  Ike  U.S 

General  PuMc  Utikkes  Corp , 

Motion  Ftctire  Assn  of  Amova,  he .. 
New  Jersey  Nabral  Gas  Co.. 


Roy  F  Weshn,  he  (Forhmont  Di«ant4ASF  Corp) .. 


American  Minint  Consress. 

Ednon  Electnc  Rstitim 

National  Council  of  Sawi(s  hsktutions... 


American  Mining  Conpess.. 

Sun  Co,  he 

Batus  DC 


Farmos'  Eduotiond  t  CftOperakw  Unon  of  America. 

Nakonal  Rval  EMric  Coopvattw  Assn 

Grocery  Manufacbrm  of  America,  he 

US.  Telepkone  Assn 


Coundl  on  AMemate  Fuds 

Oirtdoor  Mcrtnc  Assn  of  Anetici.  he... 

Wonel  EnthpiBes,  he 

Apa  M>iM  On 

AtattcHMdOD 

OwlR  Haiikme  Cap  6  ! 
tjkes  Bros  SMMip  Co,  he... 

1>SC0  Skippkii 

■  ItTaunMa  Co,  el  d... 


5.050.00 


1,000.00 


252.00 
460.00 


1.000.00 


26161 

1,000.00 


15,450.W 
200.00 
3,000.00 
1,100.U 
3,437.53 
1,500.00 


3,000.00 
225.00 

1,450.00 
170.00 

2,500.00 
M1.40 


500.00 


21,525.00 
36,254  00 


2,67250 


3,100.00 
51,000.00 


575.00 
1,411.49 


15.16 

ijjo'dd 


8,400.00 

500.M 

200.00 

1,200.00 

2,750.00 


1.750.00 
■■■■■-— 


450.00 

"imai 


10.00 
1,500.00 


3.000.00 

2.773.44 

141.17 

93.00 


137.50 

'moo 


7.641.20 
0,495.00 


4375.00 


4.725.00 


15.65 
355.00 


441.12 


100J9 


55.00 

"iiUi 


1,6(5.60 
304  61 

309.05 


52000 


126.50 
1,077.90 


95.00 


117.14 


24.45 


721.72 
22.95 
172.61 


1,574.65 


moo 

1,653.10 


175.00 


218.73 


1,057.00 


189.13 

■'231.00 

"'m.'22 


185.33 


581.88 


500.00 
32.46 


132.31 

"ijTo'ob 


199.21 
130.22 


74.95 
294.76 
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Oliauabio  or  hdMdual  FIv 


Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 


,  1001  OoaMdicrt  Am..  NW  Naskhflon,  DC  20036 

EafW  P  MP.  Suih  600  SoMh  1120  201)1  Skiel,  NW  Waskhfkm,  K  20036 „ 

Skm  Koppand.  1701  N.  Fl  My*  Driw  Arhahn,  VA  22209 

Horace  xlompy,  1875  I  SL,  NW,  #100  ItakMon.  K  20006 

Mm  %.  tatmui.  1025  Connactiait  Ate..  NW,  #1014  Wxdanfkin,  K  20036 

Pari  K  fantjli..  8»  I7lk  Skat,  NW,  #300  WaMmkai.  DC  20006 

RonH  W  IMi.  8111  GaWnoe  tad  Fdb  Owdi.  VA  22047 

Nckobs  P  Mots,  1455  PnRsykonia  AMwe,  NW.  #1000  Waskmikm.  K  20004 

GnM  J.  Kovadi,  1133  191k  Street,  NW  WashiMn,  U  20036 

Mnmn  S  IIOMdi.  815  161k  SI.  NW,  #706  WastanftDn.  «  20006 

Ml  H.  Make,  955  Llnlant  Plaza,  im.  601  n  WaAr«k«i.  K  20024 _ 

Myko  S  Kraia,  1608  K  SI.  NW  WasMntlon.  K  20006 

Jooapk  H.  Kramer  H.  901  31st  Stntl.  NW  Waskiqlon.  K  20007 

Do 

RMnond  K.  Knuae,  3771  PMivy  Center  Mhrmuli,,  MN  55402 

Jcttm  Kiaos.  1350  Ftaaid  Driw,  #400  RockyirMD  20850 

E»l  i  Mar.  1620  be  Street.  NW,  #1000  WaAwton,  K  20006 

Hufk  A  Rrantz.  c/o  Dow  Lokna  t  Atatan  1255  23id  Street.  NW  Wasftnfton,  X  20037... 
■     -      —        *  -      -■■(  York.  NY  10153 


lay  bietd.  (rnel  ( 

lUn  L  KroBl,  1319  F  SI,  NW,  #1000  Waskii«lon.  K  20004.. 


7e7Fiflk 


2001  R. 


Tkomas  A  hte,  8111  Gahkoia  Rod  Fdb  Oudi,  VA  22047 . 

Pkip  Kuder,  555  New  Jersey  Am.,  NW  Wahnftan.  K  20001. 

Uoyd  RJUn,  1725  DoM  SL,  NW  WasMnfta,  K  20036 

Sara  E  Kuhn,  1735  New  Yorli  AMna,  NW  1ltehh|tan,  K  20006 

Thomas  R  Kukn.  1111  19tk  Stnd.  NW  Wakhiton.  K  20036 

Rdaoca  L  Kupper,  655  1501  Sk«l,  NW  300  Metropditan  Siiuac  Waskn|tai,  K  20005.. 

Kumis  6  Hrcknir.  PC,  1055  Tkonas  Jdlerson  St.  NW.  #411  WadanfMn.  DC  20007 

Do 

EslB  Kun,  500  Nortk  CapiW  St,  NW,  #300  Waskaifkii.  K  20001 

James  M  Mzai.  1800  M  SI,  NW,  #700  S.  Waskinitan,  K  20036 

Mdi  Rodi  t  CampkdI.  1101  Conmcticgt  Awn .  NiC  #1000  Washnfton,  K  20036 

Do 

Do 

Janes  La  SaU,  5025  Wtemsh  Amu,  NW  Waskkwkai,  DC  20016 

Labv  Bureau,  he,  1101  15tk  Strad,  NW.  #1010  Wadncton.  K  20005 

Ldior  Mananment  Maritime  Comnithe,  hcJOO  hiiana  Jwenue, 


NW  Washnfhn,  K  20001.. 

NW  Waskntton,  DC  20006 

K  20036 


lakorers'  hB  Uniai  of  Nortk  Ameria.  AFL-OO.  905  16tk  St 

Joepk  L  Lack,  1025  Ogmedicut  Auenc.  NW.  #214  Wadwifkii, 

JdM  D  Lacopo.  1331  PHanytanii  Am..  NW,  #1300  Wadanflon.  K  20004 

Bruce  C  Ladd  Jr.,  1776  K  SInd.  NW  Waskintkm,  K  20006 

RdiBt  A  Udh.  &stt  Pbza  Pkilaldpkia,  PA  19113 

Rdart  lanin220  I  SIrad.  NW  Wskhftan,  K  20005 

Dayid  F  Lamkst  M,  1401  New  Yak  Am..  NW.  #720  Waskmiton.  DC  20005 

Oawl  P  lantot  1800  K  SL,  NW.  #11W  Washh(kv.  U  2m)6 

Dawl  R.  Untat  1030  ISdi  SL.  NW,  #964  Waskn|kin.  K  20005 

James  E.  Lamkk,  1620  Eye  Stnd,  NW,  #703  Wadhifton,  DC  20006 

Stepkn  K.  Ljmki«kt,  One  Busdt  Place  SI  Lous,  MO  63118 

/irpnia  B  lamp,  1615  H  Stnd.  NW  Washnfton,  X  20062 

Viriini  A  Lampley,  1818  N  SI.  NW.  #600  Wasiaiiiton,  X  20036 

Do 


Ray  H  Lancaster.  1331  Ponsylana  Am.  NW,  #565  Waskn|ton.  K  20004 

L  Chirtes  Lanteaf,  1333  New  Hampskn  Awnue,  NW  Wasknfkn.  K  20036 

Landb  Cdm  Sniman  (  Rauk.  10iri9tk  St..  NW.  #500  Wadin|tai.  K  20036 . 

Do , 

Mary  Z.  Landon.  1220  L  Stnd,  NW,  #510  Wadnflon,  K  20005 

Moon  landm,  717  Girad  Shed  New  Orleans.  lA  70130 


Daw)  W  landsi*.  1710  Rhode  Island  Ammc.  NW.  #300  Wasknikii.  DC  20036.. 
Bruce  Alan  Undy,  2601  Vir|Ma  Am.,  NW  Washnfton,  K  20037 

Do 

Do 

Do _ _ 

Alart  E.  Line.  PO.  Bu  37152  Chdmati.  OH  45222 

Do 

Scott  H.  Lane.  412  Fnt  Stnd,  St  Waska«ton,  K  20003 

Wiiam  C.  lane,  100  N.L  Adams  Stnd  Pecru.  IL  61629-1460 

lane  t  Edson.  PC,  2300  M  Stnet.  NW  Waslin«ton,  K  20036 

Do 

Un  Powdl  Moss  t  MM,  3800  Raner  Bank  Tower  Sedtle.  WA  98101-2647 

Adrione  C  Lani  1111  UOi  Sbad.  NW,  #501  WakiMton.  K  20005 

Jia«k  L  lani  1100  N  Stnd,  Suite  2E  Sacrawnki.  CA  95114 

Do 

Rdan  W.  Law,  1000  Connackciit  Am.,  NW  Wtdwlgn,  DC  20036 

Wane  R.  lapatn  Jr.,  1600  Rknk  Hand  Am.,  NW  Washmtan.  K  20036.. 
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A.  Joa  l^ae.  1030  ISIk  SliaL  NW  Wadnfla,  K  20005 

W  Taiy  Maiwc  Ba  17407  D*s  kknolaid  Aipat  Wadaikn,  K  20041 

Jdn  F.  Mdnay,  1101  Vanaal  Mr,  NW  Waknita.  DC  20005 

Toact  P.  MdMH,  1125  K  SIneL  NW,  #107  Wadafta,  K  20006 

"  - '  Maa,  MO  IT*  SL.  NW,  #1000  Wadamta.  K  20006.. 


Maja  LayBaeMngrs  tan.  105  llad  Aina  NeaJTat,  NT  10022.. 
K.  wijnc  lUbon, 


IC 
Di.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 


1250  I  SliaL  NW,  #400  Wadiqla,  K  20005 . 
10000  Fals  M..  #306  Potanac  MD  20854 . 


r  T.  Mais*,  400  First  StiaL  NW  Wadartn.  K  20001 

J  Witaa  Maioy  jr.,  1919  Pansytania  Ave.,  NW  Wadaeta.  DC  20006.. 
UMon  R.  Hdae,  1211  Awna  ol  The  Amecao  Ne»  Vorti.  NY  10036.. 
Rdiat  H  Mdan,  490 1'ailait  Pba  Ead.  SW  WadnrtM.  K  2X24... 
1  R.  Mdai,  3900  Wkoasn  Awme,  NW  Wastavtan,  K  20016.. 


MaMtak  Fto  Pndaen  Asa,  kc  1150  17th  St.  NW.  #310  Wadneton.  DC  20036 

fmoit  6  Gowinnat  Resources,  1305  Ml  Holy  Rnj  Bwlmton.  NJ  08016 

I  Phete  Rolhatei  Taney  6  E«ais,  1200  New  Hanpslat  Am,  NW.  #200  WadaifIn,  DC  20036. 
Do 


Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 


KaOake  T  Man,  1616  H  StneL  NW  Wadaala.  K  20006 

MadKSkr  Associates,  Ltd,  1155  15th  StneL  NW.  #811  Wastwifton.  K  20005 . 
Do 


Susa  Maes,  2030  M  StreeL  NW  Wadawtoi.  K  20036 

Fia*  MabeKCZ,  901  31st  StneL  NW  Adk«tai,  K  20007... 

Do _ 

Do 


Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 


Do 

RKtiad  J.  Mann.  195  Montafw  SI  Broddyn,  NY  11201 

(Mha  MadkkL  600  Maylad  Ate.,  SW,  #520  Wada«ton,  U  20024 

Ifantela^  Haska  knlil*.  1745  Jefloia  Daws  Hahray,  #511  Arknftoi.  VA  22202 

Jdn  V  MaaqlM  Ead  CaoW  SI,  NE  Wakmkn,  DC  20003 

Madi  hr  l*.  he  PO  Ba  2»0  Wakiakn,  DC  20013 

R.  V.  Maiai.  815  16n  SL.  NW  WadtaCTK  20006 

Mailkne  kaMrii  Mr  taan*  t  hdaM  DndamaiL  1133  15lh  SL,  NW,  #600 

RkdBtd  HaL  1616  P  SL,  NW,  #320  Wadafta,  DC  20036 

iMBa  D.  IMdiy,  P.a  Ba  196300  tadnaK  AK  99519 

Mat  L  Maki,  18111  K  SbaL  NW  WidarkQC  20006 


DC  20005.. 


Antaa  Maks.  10  Waknidi  Ptaza.  #2b  Nn  Yoti,  NY  lOOIO 
A  MakaaL  1156  151k  SL,  NW,  #1019  


Emat  laat  Mataa,  1126  161k  M.  NW.  #410 
■d  Halaa.  1667  K  SL.  NW,  #660  ~  ' 
Do 


K  20005 

DC  20036-1081.. 


1667  X  StaL  NW,  #660  Wakaita,  DC  20006.. 
K  Ham  3430  Ml  M.  Fdh  ChKh,  VA22b41 . 
B*«.  1015 


loi  A  Haida.  1015  ISk  StaL  Ml,  #102 
a  Tiaii  MadaL  1776  K  SL.  RW.  #3n  ~ 
■  A  Mai,  1750 1  StaL  Ml 
0.  MadHl,  1331  Pamkadi  Ai 
M.imK 


ScM 


DC  20005. 

DC  20006 

K  20006 

#910 
K  20049. 


FndJ. 
J.  Ma 
iM. 


StaL%r 
,  P.a  to  IIUI  Sa  liki  taa.  CA  95731 
F.  llrtL  2KI  l«l  StaLJM  M«a.  W  a201 


K  20004.. 


,  Mali  Aittai.  \M 
MmMiKK 
Ctad  Mlltoda 


,  17SI K  StaLMI  IWatflL  K  20006 
Maia L  Malii. SO F StaLMI Widajirii,  tC 2O0O1... 


20106. 

ttd1BakHd|.»t 


.  B  66612.. 


En«ky«A>al 


DaiOH*i, 

SIf-OMis  ridaicd  Miiadia  Sawn  Ci 

(Mad  An  d  taaaal  Oaadtats. 

May  Hay  (tiaiati.  kc. 

Natad  Sntr  d  Pnin 

Udkd  TakakiiB  Oaanlia. 

FidadiadAamcatokdW 

ffajuyhaii  taa  1  liM  b 

NatariAaid 
taabrtad 
wakiiy  Ei^na,  kc 
America  kBilkdi  d  ArMkIs  .. 

EiMranadd  Nicy  kdilik 

Cto43a|y  Cap _ 


Nahaid  Asa  d  Ifenr  Madartuers .. 
Peaiil  BnOa  I  Nri  Ptaiaas  Asa .. 
NalBid  lla«M  Tod  Bridn'  Assn. 


Asa  of  Ike  US.,  kc.. 

Eaaprias,  kc 

Meboaita  Ule  karanCos 

Assouital  Generd  (joaradors  ol  Amerca 


Vetoas  d  Foraai  Was  d  the  US . 
M  (Mold  America... 


Natnid  Colta 

Ameica 

Amaica  HaAld  Asa 


Co.  kc.. 


Gap.. 


Natnid  Tee  Deders  6  Rttreadas  Aon .. 

America  Soc  d  Aneslkesidogists 

LoAMeks  Atat  tar  Eqaid*  Cakans  Stdli«.. 
Natioia  Hea" 


Research  Society  a  Aloohoksn 

BrnOkrhood  d  Manlaiau  d  Way  Envtoyes.. 

Eastma  Chenaols  Divisa 

Cetanese  Cop 

Taneco.  he ..„..„..„.„. 

Federd  NatiaHl  Matfar  As» 


Birtnita  Coat  Fi 
AMaoe  tar  I  CapNd 

Amenan  Bankas  Asa 

America  jr^Me  d  Red  Estate  Af^rasas.. 

America  fMiuTiii,  kc 

Boating  Praprietas'  Asa  d  Amenca 

Qirona  (jorporata. „ 

CodWa  hx  T»  Rehrai 

OnHalo  Saw  the  Potaiaph 

CamectEd  Natiaid  Baa^ 

Empn  Bke  Crass  t  Btae  Sadd 

Ffsl  l%msyh>anu  Bank 

Flyaii  Tipr  Ike,  kc 

General  histnments  Corp 

Goteramat  d  Cypras 

Gowmaait  d  Jamaica 

Janaca  Braadcastaii  On ..» 

"       Stoi 

PWins „ „....., 

NorOnp  Corp 

PMp  Morrs.  Inc.. 


Rofens  EfiMroniKfitil  Swiccs.. 

Rdkns.  kc...... 

RLC  (>aporatia „„„„ 

Seoirity  Fim  Itav.. 


Southern  CaMoma  Rad  Transit  Distnct .. 

State  Street  Devckmnat  Co  d  Bostn .... 

aka  6  Asaociales. 


DaddT  Slekql 
Superior  Traaat  Services .. 

Traanek  bivestment  Co,  kc 

America  Retari  Fedaatui 

CapoaanDdCdn  (USA),  kc.. 

Eldaado  Resovns,  ltd 

NissaMolB  Caapaiy.  Ltd 

Comma  (^ause... 


Hi  6  bawNa.  kc  (FviBdl  AOatE  Manaimil  Syskms).. 

Hi  6  lindkn,  kc  (Fa:Bori-WaBB) 

Hi  t  Knarita.  kc  (FaKkveiameil  d  the  Caynan  blMds) . 

Hi  t  bmlM.  kc  (Fa:flepubkc  d  Tukiy) 

Hi  6  taoMlhai.  kc  (Fa:Stidi  Breaciy  Co) _ 

Hi  6  Moatai.  kc  (Fame  bannce  kdustiy  CodHan)..... 

Hi  6  taalta.  kc  (FarUdtal  Aa  Imes) 

Hi  6  Knoalta,  kc  (F«:Vatnai  Vekiais  d  Amaia) 

Bradikn  Unia  Ga  Co 

GW  Service  Corporata 


Nahnd  Sta  Rale  Mai  Catrates  Asa.. 


EHuinahuui  a  Raaay  Aaae  *  sieamsMp  tans.. 


Pideswadt'  (Soafilan  tor  Nudea  Arms  Oxtwi .. 

Ekdrc  Asa.  kc 

EkctricCorp 


4.16L66 


42100 

1.600.00 

18J6 

S.411JII 


16.2U.00 
1.506.00 
6.250.00 

i,on.oo 


4,500.00 
18,750.00 
1,125.00 
5J78.I0 
500.00 
70.00 


317.00 
25,600.00 
1,000.00 
2,425.00 
2,400.n 
9.875.00 
6S0.X 


24.250JI0 
104.000.n 
22.197.55 


210.W 


21000 


315.00 


315.00 
840W 


1.260.00 


200.00 


11,75004 
■  l.OMOd 
4M.M 


1,404  00 


50,123.35 
2.20000 


8,749.98 
4,695.00 


Snrtal&pacrsAsa.. 
niaanll 


Vtartan  Ufm 

CaMan  kHaaAtaa  Oij 

(jTafdac  Caananicakais  kkmataid  Una 

Gradac  OaananicatnB  ktl  Unan 

NaM  Asa  d  PlMc  Tdmsm  States.. 

Ameica  OaBuNaa  EaMari  Coandl 

Motadi.kc. 

U.S  Braai  tan,  kc 

A— on  Cknal  tiide  AMace,  kc _. 

MMncM  tai  sf  Mind  nnoM  .......»»„ 

lacB  k  Sat  Uhe  Tdn 

Aaaica  Sladad  kc 

la*di 


Aaoo.  Cic.. 


S.OOO.K 


780.00 

1,030.00 

600.00 

200.00 

1,500.00 

'  7M.00 
592J1 


2IM0 


5.763:00 
2.500.00 

lam 


149.47 


1J0IJ5 
151.00 


140.40 


15JI0 

2,04661 

9.40 


45.95 

nsss 


1.76U7 
103,6a00 
10,367.95 


37.75 


91.10 


7U.33 

4.900.00 


40,040.95 
2.200.00 

17.520.00 
6,32287 
3,34242 


780.00 

i.030.n 

150.00 


750.00 
117.36 


100.00 
383.73 


800 


52J3 


145.20 
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M.  f«0  aMMiri.  OC  2WI04.. 

WKi,§tmk^tm.tkm» - 

I  MhcMh.  he  491  mStal  M.  #300  Sirik  Hwtmtai.  U  20001-5130.. 


mitmtm.«.7mi.. 
M  MlllV  Mhgiik  W  &202 

SS  r  Hiita.  nM  MkM  *«w  0*11  M.  ■>  i 
JMi  I.  »*■.  in  nm  Mtow  SM.  W  VMiail 

lc.lir?WCkMAN.K»i    , 

CMa  gIwnIIIII  HHiri  M,  #SM  toirtiL, 
MlH HitoTlN  3uSiil  H MMk,  Kloeo;.. 

iEK  ■«««  UU  IM  SU  M.SfRiv  IMir«IOi.  OC  20O36 

toa  A.  ML  Its  E  »M|.  W  »«M«,  DC  2IMt 

Hm< &  lilg,  III!  I  Start.  lFfS0Mi«ia  K  »036.. 

bn  MMi.  d  t  Sb«  SMMii,  in  em 
■M  Mtar,  im  S  Start.  M  Jim 


Enrtvr/Otal 


Vaabk  Mnitif  Ub  munn  Co.. 
-  -  ■■  ■  Inc.. 


WtstnfNBUM  BkItc  Csrp 

Son  Madi  t  Q> 


1 325  Mb  In  M.,  tllF-210  Trt 
,  U17  F  Start.  M.  #202  Wi«iimni.  Oi  20004.. 

J>ja  ■■  7W7  »rti«i^  tt  200M 

Ijrii  mm,  IBO  «  Start,  wr.  »1M0  WliiiHiii,  DC  20006 . 

ikMiTidiML  iiinsii  airt.  mjfm  wuiiHiui.  dc  2oo3e.. 

taltai  MrtHui  l«  Start.  RM,  #i0O  WmMMl  K  20005 

lUpi OMd rt $««M< tM9 AMtatalial&TaMBnd  St  LMic  N  4<9]3 . 

■nCll  a  t  «■  /taL  711  Mm  ato  Nf.  T*i.  OK  74103 

mm  L  WIMi.  INS  MStart.  M  l^iliirBC  200(2. 

Ml  HpW  Sr,  115  Ml  Start.  W,  »3lt iirtrtrtii,  DC  20006 . 
■»a<  U|rt  Mb  tan  tOttl  S  SL.  lwr#310Wa 

y  mm.  la  c  staZ  w.  «i  r.  wrn  mi  i.  oc  20001.. 

immmimta,  Mi.  Jan  Si  «iti|^  W  22202 

Mlrtt  «Mi  Mrtta  t  IUk  IBS  to  a,  m)  KUirtni.  DC  20006.. 
'-1  Htajll DSL. SEMI«^  K  20<03.. 


K  20009.. 


#1330 


VA  22311 . 


DC  20001.. 

DC  20005 

VA  22202.. 
#300  IMi«n,  K  20006.. 


OMHl.l»LS«lSiHnri 

MMv.WblHlMllWI 

D*i*k*Mi.lSlill 

tat  WMfjm  mam  I 

Mnii  C  rihr.  1747  tanlwii  A 

Mtaf  T.  IMr.  PA  IB  li33  Eirt  Hhw.  NJ  07036 .. 

Jm^  L  Mi  Jr,  ItH  K  Start.  Mt  MMMil  K  20006 1.... 

Umm  i  IMr  1S22  K  StaL  M.  »t2l  Wliii|ln.  K  20005 1... 

IM  I.  Mr,  les  bi  SU  M,  MM  Wirtiufci.  K  20006. I... 

mat  T.  nrJO  F  £,  M,  f  i040  ItatMiL  K  20001 .;... 

M  J.  Mkr  an  Smr  Imt  QJORLCkOC 

MM*  G.  Bkr.  lUI  14li  Start.  Nt.  #200  UtakMiii.  K  20005 ^... 

Mai  N.  Mv.  4M  L'aMI  taa  EhI.  SH.  »2202  »irtia|lai.  DC  20024 

Ma  ■hr.  ins  I  Start.  M  NMaita.  DC  20006 -... 

IMr  t  OMrtk,  cm  ■*««■  Sim  655 151k  Start.  NW  Wisli«lai,  K  20001.. 

b 

Di 

D| i... 

^      .  „^^..............^... 


20006.. 


lav  1  IMat,  li75  ^  St.  M.  #5M  Itata^at  K 
Mal  ft  H^  450  Mfe  An,  Eirt.  #204  Vkaa,  W  Z 
Ma  t  MmM  CaadS  Aaaio.  1575 1  Start.  N 


20006.. 

22110... 


.»Ai7 
Mat  ■.  Mkr,  1331 
iV.Ma.  ll551l 

Di. 
Dl. 


ai  Mar.  ini  M^lHa  taaUW,  #S0O  Wwlartw,  DC  7» 
ft  MIL  Mab 1 9*Mi mm /yiai.  #4U0Mli, WA 

rti  An,  MT.  #W  WtaliBliiii.  K  2O0O4 
M.  #i010  Hirtlnliii.  \£im, 


20006 

.J»  9*104 .. 
20006 


mi 

Dl_ 
Di- 


itUI 


m  26554.. 


K  20016.. 


DnnOmalUSA 

nnona  unpMr  aysms 

Kfltann  IntnMMl  Go 

NorUi  JMianon  Van  Um.  Inc.. 
UniM  Adion  lor  Aninub.  Ik.. 
LTV  Coipvilian.. 


Mntz  Levi!  Cohn  Fvns  Gtonky  «  Pap»  {ForrGottinn  lidis  i  Oft) 


Pwn  C»iWtopOfifai 

M  «  uonntan,  nc  (rOf:H)iiMni  Mov  AnHncs) .. 

Edoon  Oectnc  Institute , 

AssociatMj  Gncnl  Contncton  of  Antria , 

AirtomotM  Pvts  RibyildBrs  Assi 

Sim  dub 

ConsHmen  Union  of  U.S.,  Inc 

AflHficjn  uofcss  Co. .  .. 

NitaiH  tan  ol  Fadnl  Vetonanm „..., 

Connni  Ciuse „., 


NitiDMl  UM  TefeMsni  Assn.  he 

Cntnl  GuN  Uno.  Inc 

GAIXOsp 

Njtintf  Assn  o(  Rnydng  Industrie  Inc.. 

Rofe^Dyce  Motofs.  Inc 

Mn  Tudor 

Madi  of  Danes  Brth  Defects  FomWion .. 


Amencai  httemitianil  Grav,  Inc.. 

Genem  Beclric  Co 

Cities  Servn  01 1  Gb  Corp 

Teiaco.  he 

Aincheai  Pipir  Institute.  Inc 


New  Generitian  Uttf.. 

Ahnanum  Assn 

Anericin  Beffrenwi  FedenrtBn.. 
Cunminee  for  tlK 
CKXPxifie.  he 


ft  Rnejrch  of  Agric  CheNtrts. 


HudMne  htcrutNMUl  Co 4 

Nitioiar  Peamt  Growers  Grot* 4 

Nuclear  Waste  Task  Force 1 

Rice  Belt  Wanftouse.  Inc 1..... 

Sam  Kane  Padiinf i.... 

Teas  Cotton  Ihrtent i 

American  fttrahum  Institute 

Usba  Assodites.  he  (ForrUnnersit)  of  tiK  Vepi  Islants).. 


Fednted  Dept  Stores,  he • 

Balaid  SpatT  Andrews  ft  hiersol  ( For JWtu  Andersen <  Co).. 

Southern  Ciftonia  Edson  Co _... 

American  Nurses'  Assn 


dianter  of  Commerce  of  the  U.S 

Anuliaaiated  CMNni  ft  Textile  Worliers  Union . 


Children's  Deferae  Fund  of  the  Wellington  Researdi  f^rrtect.. 


Jomt  Task  Force  on  Fed  Faiandal  Assist,  lor  Law  Studerts.. 

Enmomental  Potgr  hstitute 

National  Health  Feontnn 

TeusjuB,  he _ 

National  Assn  of  Home  Builders  of  the  U.S. 

jJVtoauntMense  Co 

Occidental  Chmical  Corp » 

Nabisco  Boris,  he 

Anwrican  Leaon 

American  Wmrinary  Medcal  Assn 

Volunteer  Trustees  ol  Nol-For-ftofit  Hospitals 

Ray  F  Bnq.  he  (ForAmerican  hdvendent  Refiners  Dksn) .. 

hvcstment  uonel  Assn  of  Amahci,  he 

American  Nurses'  Assn ^ 

Temeco,  he I 


ABance  to  Save  Enern 

Aerawce  hdustiies  tan  of  America,  he 

BrONiung  Ferris  Industries 

Macules,  he 

May  Durlmenl  Stares  Co 

HotoMicle  Manuhdinrs  Asa  el  the  U.S.,  tac 

National  Assn  ol  Temporary  Sanices,  he 

Camp  Carmouche  Banh...  (let  Sean  Roebudi  ft  Co).. 

American  Tel^Aone  ft  Tdcgranli  Co 

IndvnM  Wnkuffl  Assn  ol  Ameri 
Soutnenlan  I 


I  America.. 


6.615.50 


6J13.00 

275.00 

1J00.00 


2.500.00 
1.150.00 
3,000.00 


1.190.00 


6.500.00 
1.000.00 


5.S2S.04 


2.925.00 
7,500.00 


5,000.00 
8,606.25 


5,000.00 
400.00 
1961 


1,000.00 
15,000.00 
1,100.00 


11,000.00 
7,500.00 
4.500.00 


5,000.00 


500.00 


3.750.00 
4.410.13 


79.59 
2.400.W 
3,646.00 


i2.ao 


1.000.00 


2.500.00 
1J30.00 


7J210O 


50.00 


3J36.64 


269.50 
2.947  50 
34.216.25 


PhipHanis.  he 
U.S.  "  ■      " 


m 


Biysnon  Fednl  Sivinis. 

Qvydv  Corpontnn 

U.S.  Lmcm  or  SiviMs  I 

uwv  NHpniai  VMejr  ivpaiyi  Kesouree  wcoMiy  rt^pci 

P0tDBMC_EfcbiC  hMT  GB. 

Gooriit-ftafic  Qvp 


iEEE 


Prince  Gnrft  Cvrtv 

gHe  ol  to]fj»id.  Dyt  of  Trawportatian...^- i 

Vtahntlon  MrapQitan  An>  Tnotf  Andnnty. I „ 

1 1,  di  IMdijiaian  ft  Go j. 

JntRi  E.  MiSMi u 

E.  I.  du  tat  Ik  Namois  ft  Co 

GanI  BKlncCD. ► 

arAipencn  NaiiaHl  del  Ciie  de  CNh) . 
(For:Elkndi  tanrces.  Li) 

ltd  (ForJissai  Mokr  Cnpa«  IM) 

AnmladataB,  la: 4 

AMiMv  Ca.  he 

LjKli  ftimriihi 

Traikt  liihia.  AFL-CD 


705.28 

"3,Mbo 


600.00 
2,400.00 


4,125.00 
419.05 
147.15 


675.00 
1.050.00 
U50.00 


11,000.00 


300.00 

300.00 
300.00 
.1         5.000.00 


11.00 
299.77 
283.15 

45.00 


150.00 


900.00 
■T49.M 


169.62 

"l,'7S.'2« 


38.00 


1830 


95.05 
57.30 


17,500.00 
2.435.00 


LM 


1.500.00 
92.79 


10.783.95 

w'w 


3J00.00 


125.00 
88.41 

1.150.00 
7.50 


538.18 


197  49 


287  J3 


130.n 


1,703.26 


135.50 
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OrpMzilionor  IhAmM  Fin| 


J.  lUony,  1100  MmctaoMs  Amc, 

""  irti,  1957  E  SI,  KW 
Morti.  au  ft  Aiwahi.  he  P.O. 


I  Wartiahn.  DC  20036 

X  20006 „ 

1015  WdMatVA  22117.. 


,  1000  WIM  Mud..  #2700  MaMn.  VA  22209 

.  923  Ha  Bdp  Driw  tal  Frtk.  VA  22066 

Nam  Ma  MaUanay,  1601  Drta  Start  AtaaM,  VA  22314 

Jama  P  Maaa,  1724  llaBCtartli  Aw.,  IM  NahMtan,  DC  20036 

Ala  J.  tare.  1667  K  SL,  IM.  #600  (Mdiaia,  0C»006 

Carta  Mam.  1101  fuwufcil  Anaa.  NW,  #3M  Wartaghn,  DC  20036.. 

Ftans  B.  Mn.  3003  BrthrM  Mi  M  BMk.  1. 605217. 

IMad  L  Mn.  P.O.  ta  338  Daitan.  ■  48121.. 


MarrtN*  ■  Mk.  he,  475 
Mmaaataae,  ITJM  N. 
I  L  Mrtl.  2361 


30  Eidaaa  Tmci  Prandaci,  Rl  02903.. 
I  Dr.,  #23l  Niw  Ycill.  NY  10115 


DkM  DiBB  ana  ■.  4900 

L  hne nEia.  I»0  N  SL.  R 

J.  Rdtai  Mnai.  412  FirsI  Start.  SE  WiMitan,  K  20003. 

PMa  Dais  Mapii.  777  14tt  Start.  MMMMa,  K 


VA  22209.. 
Mrtan,  #624  ArtniM,  VA  22202 .. 

!  iBrOHaa,  lA  70115 

DC  20036.. 


20005.. 


t  L  Hem,  600  New  llanalhi  Immm.  MT  #1111  Washafhn,  K  20037 .. 
1 A  Mnrri,  1726  M  SI,  ifir#901  r  ■ 


Jaaii  Hniis.  1828  L  Start.  IM.  #906 
landa  C  Mcrrh,  1725  K  Slial.  HW.  #814    ,_ 
Tosa  Mortis,  1155  OantfW  Aw..  NW,  #1130 
W.  PitricI  More,  1110  Vennonl  Ammw,  MV  WbIhi 
WBamC  Hgntan.  2001  ItottMaBS.  Mnrion. 
Morriaa  ft  Foarshr,  2000  Paaayhada  An.,  NW  Wi 
Do 


DC  20036... 

DC  20036 

DC  20006 

DC  20036.. 

la.  DC  20005 

lA  22201 

DC  20006... 


Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 


,  NW,  #600  WaslBMton.  K  20036.. 
~        01  nAiim, 


VHtnt  T  Morse,  1020  19th  SI. 

MiehMl  L  Morton,  918  16lh  Start.  NW,  #701  HAt^ftu,  K  20006 

Frank  D.  Moruzzi.  1235  MIna  Dauis  Mnny.  #500  Arlnton.  VA  22202. 

RusaM  N.  Mosher,  950  N.  (Me  U..  #160  Artafton,  VA  2»i)3 

DonOiy  J.  Moss.  1101  Vermont  Awnae,  NW  Waalaa|ton.  K  20005 

Moss  Associates,  he,  2450  Wqnia  Aw..  NW  Washngton,  K  20037 

GaaU  J.  MoahgWi,  1100  ISHiStrBt,  NW,  #900  Wastaigtan.  DC  20005 

Beth  Mrta.  1016  16th  St..  NW,  Washngtan.  OC  20036 

Motin  PictuR  Assa  of  America,  he.  1600  En  Start.  NW  Washngton,  K  20006 

Win  J.  Mrtley.  600  Maiyhnd  Aw..  SW.  #6»  WashUvton.  K  20024 

L  A  Mrtto  and  Compay,  1800  K  Stnct.  NW,  #1000  Washii«ton.  DC  20006 
Motor  ad  * ■  -       •       ■        


Manufacturers  Association.  1325  tansylvania  Aw..  NW  Washmtoi,  DC 
Eluers  Asa  of  the  U.S.,  he,  300  New  Gator  BUg  Detitrt.  Ml  48202.. 
TlMias  0.  MouRon  Jr..  444  North  Capitol  SI .  NW,  #718  Wastangton,  DC  20001 
Mudgl  tae  Guthrie  Aleiander  ft  Femda,  2121  R  Street.  NW.  #700 
Do 


20004.. 


I  Washington.  K  20037.. 


James  S.  MulKm,  1840  WHaon  Boulewrd  Artngton.  VA  22201 

Aliert  E  MuMn  Jr,  111  Powdemal  Rd.  (ti79)  Maynard.  MA  01754 

Tiacy  Mrthi.  1000  Connecheut  Aw.,  NW.  #7n  Washington,  X  20036 

Rrtnt  J  Muins,  Sato  202-W  600  Mayland  Awme.  SW  Waslwigton.  DC  20024.. 

Dema  T  Mundy.  2211  Cenmss  Stiert  Portad.  ME  04122 

EwMi  Fnun  Muijey,  1129  20lh  Street.  NW.  #400  Washngton,  DC  20036 

Daniel  J  Murphy.  901  31st  Street.  NW  WaHwigton.  K  20007 

Do „ 


Do.. 
Do.. 


Edwan)  L  MurpHy.  1313  I  Street,  NW.  2nd  Ftaor  Washiwton.  OC  20005 

EtoMh  A  Murphy,  1901  N  Fort  Myer  Dnw.  #204  Arlington,  VA  22209 

Gordon  L  Murray,  1911  Jefterscn  Dans  Highway.  #1002  Arlington.  VA  22202.. 
James  E  Murray.  One  Farragut  Square  South  Washington,  K  20006 


Margaret  R  Murray.  Scott  McLeod  Himinefeeri  Mat2  Pires  ft  Pnee  2501  M  Street.  N  W  #400  Washington.  DC  20037 . 

Do 

Do 

Oo 

Rosemary  Griffin  Munn,  1660  L  St..  NW.  #901  Washngton,  DC  20036 

Munavi  Scheer.  2715  M  Street.  NW.  #300  Washington,  DC  20O07 „ „ 

Do .„ 


Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Di.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 


lawienee  P  Muttor,  6849  Ohj  Oommnn  Or  Mclean,  VA  22102 

Fred  J  Mutz,  1120  Comeetioit  Aw,  NW  Washngton,  DC  20036 

Paul  J  Myer,  1150  17th  SL,  NW.  Uth  Floor  WaSangton.  DC  20036 

Gary  D.  Myen.  1015  18th  Street.  NW  Washngton,  DC  20036 

ramlhy  D.  Naegek  ft  Associates,  1850  K  Stnel,  NW.  #1280  Washngton.  K  20006.. 


Do.. 


Ahn  V  Naftahi.  1150  Conaetieut  Awnw.  NW  Washngton.  DC  20036 _. 

Do 

Slephn  M  Nagler,  20415  NordhoK  St.,  P.O.  Bn  2158  Chatsworth,  CA  91311 

John  Francs  Nash  Jr.,  214  MassaehBrtts  Aw.,  NE,  #420  Washngton,  K  20002 

Francis  I  Nadan,  455  Fifth  Anna  New  Yorli,  NY  10016 

Hardy  L  Nrtka,  1750  K  SL,  NW  Washngton,  OC  20006 

Nrtiaial  AgrtuRini  Ownicrts  Assn,  1155  ISdi  St.,  NW  Washiwton,  K  20005 

Nrtiottal  Air  Carrier  Asa,  1730  M  SL,  NW,  #710  Washngton,  DC  20036 

Nattoml  Assn  tor  Biomadcal  Reseadi.  818  Connectiait  Aw..  NW.  #303  Washawtan,  K  20006 

National  Assn  tar  NaifMnhood  Schals.  he.  335  Inst  SI  Pittstogh,  PA  15218 

Nrtiaal  Asa  tar  IMtanad  Satices.  5535  Himpstad  Way  SpriniMd,  VA  22151 

Nattart  Asa  rt  Air  Traffic  ^KiMs.  NMtan  Ptaa  Nertti.  #415  Wkerton.  MO  20902 

NrtanH  Asa  of  Airoalt  ft  CaawaHaliwj  Saaies.  he.  23871  Madan  Torrance.  CA  90505 

Nrthnal  Asa  ol  Atomic  Vrtaas.  P.O.  Ba  409Bda.  MO  65026 

Nsthnrt  Asa  rt  Fadaal  Vrtahaias.  1522  R  SI.  NW.  #836  Wastaaton.  K  20005 

Nrtanal  Asa  rt  haaane  Bnkas.  he,  1401  Nat  Yak  Aw..  NW,  #720  Washnkn.  DC  20005 

Nrtknal  Asa  rt  Martxtaas.  miPliniiaaa  Aw..  NW,  #IJO0  WaMakn,  DC  20004-1703 

Nrtkol  Asa  rt  Mtaal  haaane  Ca,  3707  Wadnaw  Trace  P.O  Bn  68700  kdMgrts.  M  46268 

Nrtiaal  Asa  rt  Paain  Oaadlails  ft  Adahi^liahn.  he.  359  L  Pats  Ferry  Rd.  K  Alhrta,  GA  30305.. 
Nrtiart  Asa  rt  Rart  Estah  hwrtmal  Tnsts.  he.  1101  17th  SL.  NW.  #7W  WartB«ton.  Dd  20036 


EmptoyaAMt 


NalkadRart  Eketjc  Cwpartiw  Asa 

Asaabakd  Gaart  OurtjaUui  rt  Anarici .. 

Oaiga  Ranan  Cap 

Pab  Saingi  ft  Lm 

TRW.  he 


SocMy  of  i 

tmmt  CM  Trtawtan  tarn,  he 

Sana  Fe  SaiOan  Piciic  Cap 

TaHe  Mrtailaii  krtitak,  he., 
he. 


berta 


Tnka/hi 

rnmnoi 


ShpMiag  Co 

nmi  nwKO  mn 

I  MiiMteBm. 

IMionri  Am  of  UnliDn 

9KMn  n  ■■■  ami  AHnnw.. 
Sortt  Paar  Co.. 


llmcliftCli.hc 
« of  Dimes "' 


Dvm  uaecis  ramdainn.. 


^        .  ...  .. ..    ■  .  . 

Mcain  rami,  naoana  tiaa .. 

ShpMBkrs  OoaKi  rt  Amaca 

Mart  hapalas  Oauacri  rt  America,  he.. 

CKy  ad  Canty  rt  Sa  Francisco 


OawtaMadaOe.. 

Maskreard  hhrnrtjaal,  he,  rt  al 

MM  ft  SdvQoda  Maudpals.  ke 

teartar;  Ml EsMe Epily  Find.  he... 
BaaficaT  Manpamt  COrp  rt  Amerca ... 

(Sadtay  Asaociaas.  he 

Hrtkn  Aikanad  ladaalnes.  he 

Anwrican  Boiler  Manufacturers  Asa,  he.. 

Amwica  Martcrt  Asa 

Asneatia  rt  Bak  Hrtrti«  Cos 

PharmaceutKrt  Hamdacturers  Asa 

Nrtiaal  F«l  rt  Friart  Emphyaes 


Nrtionrt  Fed  rt  h««artat  Busness.. 


Padlic  Trtesis  Gro^ 

Basin  EkctiK  tanr  Coopaatiw.. 
Japa  lunter  Inportors  Assn.. 


Digital  Eoapment  Corp 

Natiart  Mail  Mechaits  Assn 

Farmers'  Educatiaal  ft  C»Operatiw  Una  rt  Amerca.. 
Una  Muturt  Uk  hsurace  Co.. 


America  Assn  rt  Homes  tor  the  Aging 

Hi  ft  Rnowlta.  he  (For.-Crted'AM  Dewkpmenl) 

Hi  ft  Knowlton,  he  (For:Gowmment  ol  the  Caynun  Islands) . 

Hi  ft  Knowlton,  he  (For:(ieer  bvasa.  el  al ) 

Hi  ft  Knowltan.  he  (ForiRepubkc  rt  Turkey) 

National  Assn  rt  Gowmment  Employees 

Roaikiay  Express,  he 

Lear  Siegto,  he/Energy  Products  On 


Brown  Wood  hey  MHdirtI  ft  Petty  (ForNahonal  Assn  rt  Small 
Cos.  et  al ). 

American  Assn  rt  Crop  hsureis 

Chicago  Board  rt  Trade 

National  Rural  Telecom  Assn 

Umtod  Egg  Producers 

Pan  American  WorH  Airways,  Ine _. 

American  Cyanamid  Co 

Bear  Steams  ft  Co _ 

OewtondOifts  Inn  Co. 


Connecticut  Mutual  Ute  Insurance  Co 

Industry  Coumi  for  TangiUe  Assets 

Iran  Ore  Lessors  Assn,  Inc 

LTV  Corporrtion 

Massachusetts  Mutual  Ute  Insurance  Co.. 

Mutual  Bewlit  Life 

Nateeo  Brands.  Inc 

National  Business  Airaatt  Assn 

National  Council  rt  Coal  Lessor; 

New  England  Muturt  Ule  Insurance  Co.... 
Penn  Muturt  Lite  Insurance  Co.. 


Prwidal  Mutual  Ule  Insurance  Co  of  Philaditiia 

Shutwt  Oreanuation,  he _„ 

Swaziland  Sugar  Assn 

Automrtiw  Parts  Rehiiders  Assn 

America  Bankers  Assn 

Capitrt  Cities/ABC,  Ine 

fertikzer  hstitute 

BayHanks,  he 

Fust  Indaendmt  Trust  Co 

Iktemia  Bank „ „ 

Krteen  ft  Nrttrtn  (ForAlascom,  he) 

Kotoa  ft  Naftaki  (ForTrtephone  ft  Drta  Systoms.  he).. 

Patta  Corporatan 

MiKken  ft  Con^ 

New  Yok  Prt*c  Ubraiy 

Food  Markeing  hstituk „ 


SOJO 


1.000.00 


6.125.00 
1.000.00 


5/NO.OO 
350.00 


1.148.00 
2.000.W 
1U12.50 


3.000.00 
1.750.00 


6,000.00 
1.500.00 


1.131J5 

■■■i'.5b6'.oo 

875.00 

i.o(o.n 

19S.W 

320.00 

19.482.50 


620.00 
110.00 


2500 
900.00 
1.000.00 
8.814.40 
13.0(0.50 
2.2S0.n 
29.960.00 


3.529.85 

1.200.00 


3.225D0 

15,000.00 

300.00 

8.467.20 


207  70 


5,00000 
27092 


96000 


15000 
90.00 


500.W 
50000 
250.00 
500.00 
40000 
250.00 
45000 
50000 
50000 
500.00 
50000 
300.W 
50000 
50000 
500.00 
40000 
40000 


4,500.00 


5.000.00 

6Jlt90 

750.00 

5.852.40 


90.475.W 

967.22 

5.168.23 


60371.76 
1,000.00 


3557 


2.100.10 


4.200.50 
66400 


127.16 


443i7 


3J0 


6.00 

"22.1 


13.080.50 
200.00 


3.067.38 
3.529i5 


25.00 
116.20 


1.(0 


393.28 

270.» 


2.400.00 

'5.85240 


10.818.32 

804.95 

3.230.87 

7.361.95 

658.98 


(0,971.76 

1,000.00 

646.31 

4,763.95 


3668 
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I  wK.  rWl 


MUM  Ma  4  tii  «■  ^MtoK  Ik.  im  I.  NMb  M,  #111 
Mart  Mte  CmA  US  n  t.  M  MMIkl,  K  MK. 


rf  fM  Mb  rmumm.  MM TwIm.  »M  TiiiwiiiIi.  U  S914 .„. 

k  MNMMlta*,  Un  IMlltal,  M,  >3il  »M«ki.  DC  20036.— „. 

hi NmiMi^ kt. »00 ■  Sm.m.  #CO«A lliili|lii.  K i037 _ 

n  as  isi  ftM.  ■!.  §in  imm*.  k  j«obS:Z..._^. 

Mmtma,  MB  ■■  Ht  *■,  — .  #100  liimi  i,  K  200IS 

il  AliritL  PA  ■■  1Z»  MnM.  n  30W... :. 

itkni  «m  n«  I  ft.  W  MMrim.  K2ft37 > 

1  l«£b IWi ilm  hc^C&.  M,  #300 «Mi«N.  K  211001 . 

Md  Mrtl^liilL  lOlt  m  SMLM  IMi«liM^  20030 

aw  ISO  ■.  lS*»  SaMMkClt  JM03 .;;_^ -.. 

M.  f  NO  IMaitii.  K  2«M -. 


»liC  HO  W  «M  SI  llv  MrlRT  ini 
.   >  la  St.  wr  wi<iii»i.  K  M05. 


Mtari  IM  OhCL  PA  OB  lOOS  MMn, « 

Mkiri  M  oSSIm,  OHO  a*  a  Dm  iAl 


■rikta,  M  MMiMii.  DC  20001 

I «M.  000 L  Lm 0*iMr#314  Inic  n  )S039 
■  IMP^IW  Mmri  ikK,  M.  #410  MriMiii.  DC  20005 

r  MbTIi  PBk  tan  SMI  to  fM.  RY  lOlflG 

L  PA  ■■  19K  In  «Pi  W  0»112.._ 

,  Igl OmOBt  Urn,  m,  tut  Wiiinliii,  X  20030,- 

,  IM  IM  «M  ta,  M.  #000  WmiiHn.  DC  2000$ 

B  MMnW  2S«1 ,- 

i  a.  Dm  iAl  «  ao?7 ..._ - 

1 6^1 000  in  SM.  m  «Mi«h^  k  20001. 

HkM  Mb  MriM  181  ObmM  Am.  Wna  Wiirmii,  K  20036 

MM BmMbJM.  NOO  ftiiltOlliI  Mm.  M  WiiliMtii,  K  20036 

MM  Igl  k  aMOHMl.  0001  lBOMI^#m  mB|(  tM  22160 

MkM  tari  Wta  talM  Ml.  1440  Dria  SU  #101  MBoShi.  W  2231 

I  Ml,  fet,  ta  Ml  Ml  CMr,  #4511  M  Yrt.  NT  lOOa 


U  2(036.. 


MM  Ml  hMa  k^  It  #1  MM  ■  5(431 -... 
MM  Siri*  rf  hMMri  WmTmIIMSM  « 
MMMMkMi  UN  iSsTm «»%&  DC 

-'    "  IMLlOKtarmOlMHMta..  M 

MfiSIt  MaiMii  Am.  M>.  #ra4 


MMi/CM 


VMn^nuK  DiitiK  Ooip.. 


3.2S0J0 

63.20100 

3SIL00 

2.750.01 
40.747  J7 


646,115110 

6140775 

.....__..„ 

36,4S4J0 

2.762.061.41 

ijsun 

205.753.00 
23.541JH 
24.200LOO 
5JI50.00 
46477.00 


20,700.00 
179.653.00 


14.000.n 


300.00 
t975.26 


6.190.00 


17,633.00 


2.500J0 

nut 

3S0JI 

2.750100 

49.747J7 
4jn.00 


641^115.00 


3iSOO.0O 


uiiMMlunHi 
laMTuMWMt 


Ml  a  Ml  UM  «M«  Mm  M.  f  129  *M| 

XA  taMK  HO  IM  6«Jta  SMI.  W,  #300 
hmh  t  ny((  iiMc  M  (Mi^  M  « 

Mp  CM  ^  OS  Ml  SM.  a.  #711  ~ 
omm  c  vMn  iia  M  ft*  M.  w, 


,i_->..-is... ._#((11MkM.K 

Mr  BM  VIM  MO  ■  SL.  M,  S*  7i0  SM  IMfSi.  K  20l» 
Miiiri  V.  OVM IM  ■  SU  Mf  MMM.  IC  20036. 
Mmt  L  OVM  2SiO  ■  SL,  Mr.  iNNMHMil.  K  20037 


1.564.00 

36.454J0 


U04J( 

1.710.00 

23.541JM 

24,200.00 

5,050.00 

46J77.0O 


20.700.00 
24JH 


12.55&00 
1,4CU1 


6J36J5 


2J75.26 
4JIC5.00 
6,190.00 
3,066.22 
19,026.00 
4J7S.0O 


4100 

51.27 
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Oqaialni  or  MwM  FM 


I  H.  mm.  2600  VMM  Mm.  MT,  #800  KWiiftai.  U  20037 

OMii  1  (rOnm,  7297  la  HMrqr,  IM  II  F*  ClHdi.  VA  22042 

FnM  J.  OXbhI,  la  SMk  BM  4nhi  Knia,  M 

Jmk  J.  OtaM,  1201  hllllllll  Mt,  i»  WlMjlM.  DC  20004 

I T.  OTbM,  IMrt  T.  mm*  t  tanM.  kc  3200  Tmr*  Stm  Fate.  VA  22030 

Dd 


Tann  A  OtaMi  I,  444  N.  CaiW  StaH.  #711 

Mm  B.  (TOnal,  111  Eat  IMa  Or.  OiCMa,  1  60601 

Otaal  t  NIM.  1710  IWi  IMd  tmimjm.  #600  WiMjlM.  K  20036 

CMb  Atat  Otaai  k.,  200  H  Hdalt  Stat.  #610  Alnate,  VA  22304 

Gane  E.  OtMa,  600  Dm  HaM"  Ahm,  NW  IMaila,  DC 
L  Jam  Otan  Ji^  2501  M  Stat.  W  Waliifla.  K  aU7 

Pihidi  C  OtaMT,  liai  t  (;(        

Di 


Pal  T  0'D»,  1150  1701  Street.  NW  Wistai|toii,  K  20036 
TlmiB  A  ffbiy.  1629  K  St..  NW,  #1010  Wastoifton.  K  20006 

AsMa  J.  O'Doni,  50  Onytoi  Wiy  Woodsiik.  CA  94062 

Daa  J  (TGnh,  115  160i  Street,  NW,  #406  Wislimtoii,  DC  20006 

Jant  O'Gralir.  115  160)  St..  NW  Wataiitai.  DC  20006 

Tari  O'Gndy,  1600  made  blad  Avmue,  NW  unmtm.  K  20036.. 
6«tai  L  O'Hn,  4400  MKaOw  BM..  NW  Wstai|tliii,  K  20007 . 

IWMan  Clni),  1250  E«e  SI,  NW.  #703  Wetnitan.  DC  20005 

Midial  A  O'lWey,  4647  Forbes  Baannl  Lalian.  MD  20706 

O'Maqr  6  Hyen,  1100  M  St.,  NW  W>slMi|ton,  K  20036 

Do 


Do.. 


Sa*  I  O'Nci,  1600  H  SI,  NW  Wsln|toii.  DC  20036 

Joai*  P  O'Nei.  1616  H  Street.  NW  Watawtm.  DC  20006 

O'Mi  ad  AHiy,  PC,  1310  19tli  SlieM,  NW  Watmgton.  DC  20036.. 
Do 


Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 


J.  Das  Olak;  1120  Oaadiat  Aw.,  NW  WaMla,  K  20036.. 

Mn  L  OTah,  1199  L  Stal.  NW  WiMaaToCWW 

A  Dial  V\Al  1000  Wlai  OM.,  #2300  Alfata,  VA  22209.. 
I  E.  ITMi,  16(0  L  SL,  NN  OMafla.  K  20IQ6 . 


,1331 


aBaW" 


#1500M 


DC  20004-1703.. 


Westntlnae  Electrc  ( 
ll»4lak  Fte  Producss  Asai, 
ANiace  of  Anenca  Inurers.. 

Beditel  Natniil.  bK 

Food  6  AM  ServKX  Trides  Dept.  AFIO) „.. 

America  Fed  ol  \jta  t  Contres  ol  Mustnil  OriauitaK.. 

Nitoul  Ritk  Asa  ol  Amem 

Amenca  Soc  ol  Trael  Acaits 

ColunAu  Gis  DBtnbutnn  Ganpaas 

AMVETS 

Amu,  Inc _ 

Dules  Access  Trasit  Corp 

HaUenGreiBjnc  (PiMc  Envtoye  Benefits  Coucil) 

ImMStmait  Oonpay  Institute 

Amnca  Rrtiil  Fcantai 

Alaheny  Cointy  Canmissior) ...„»„..„.».. — 

Bal  ol  New  Enflal „ 

BHCInc 

QmtCrin  Mustrics,  kic 

CommBoal  Unon  Insvaoe  Ca _ „ 

Gomectioit  Bak  6  Tnist  Cor 

Comi  Acquisitin  Corp.  Inc 

Cnne  Amena  Une.  he 

Gtas  Palai  tatitiite 

Houai  Anarti  Foundltn „ 

KUrnolt  Corp . - 

Vksvjk  leiirtts  Gaajl  Hospitil 

Wk  kdatry  FoMtatia 

Near  Enflad  Dacaess  Hospitil 

NorthiKSkni  kutal  Ule 

Beta  kdvstiy  Tnde  Adnn  Coatnn 

Seas  IM»i  6  Co 

Teas  UtMes  Co 

U5.  FooM  lata....- 

Uj  SW 

Aiarica  Baiars  Asa 

Aiarica  Aae  ol  AAatisni  Afacas 

NaUnp  Coni ~ .....™......... 

GaanI  Mors  Cap _ _ 

Natjoal  Asa  ol  Haulxtinrs 


51900 

17J29.65 

710.75 

125.00 

4.000.00 

6.600.00 


11,600.00 
15,700.00 


2,20000 


2.40000 


7,600.m 


2,200.00 


1,075.x 


1,100.00 


27500 


2,50000 


3,0W.M 


3559 


267.33 
17533 


11593 
15047 


51317 
1.33910 


115.00 


750.00 


5,297.24 
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Oipiuitm  or  MMdol  nil 

futtiim/am 

n-^ 

bmtttm 

Do „.. 

Do 

Do „ 1 

BroMMk  Sknv  An 

CttmktK  Wcknka  t  TiR 

Ctfton  Stak  IMwaly 

Do „. „. 

Do 

Do _ „             

oo..._ :..:;: 

C>tw  Cannes,  te. _          "  

oicito M iptai bdmn — ::"-:;:  :: 

Do _... 

Do 

QrptK  Coqanliai 

Do 

Qiyoi  B«wi :...:::::::::;:;:::::::::;r.:r  ■" 

Do 

Do 

oy  of  attSr. — 

Do „ _ 

Do „ 

Qtr  of  SmU  Ova „ 

-- 

Do 

Do _ 

Do 

Oamm  ■  Stale  Ibc  Tans _. 

CMiMln.  Ik 

S,i7t.7S 

3.m.n 

::::::=::= 

Do : \:i.."zz".z::~zzz~zzzzzizzziiz':::~'. 

Do..„ 

Do 

CMpitoiail  Coqanta „ „ \.....ZZ:~"~           

ConoUMd  IW  Oonnlm 

CoMdl  ol  Gndok  sdaob 



Do __ „ 

Do _ „ 

OMlti  tmUm  tat. 

Dt*r  tatia  Aaodata 



Do _ :..:.:.::::;■. 

^!?VSSiX^''^'^zzzzz --•■     «•« 

23.50 

Do „ „ _ „.„.7_  ■  ■  ■ 

Do 

1. 1  do  nat  oe  Namn  (  Co 

EXa  UmM 



Do _ 

Do     

Rdcity  bwcstm 

2SO.00 



Do 

Fort  Molor  C» „.„ 



^ZZZZZ~ZZZZZZZZIIZZ'ZZZZIZIZZZIZZZ~^^^ 

fuf  Hwo  Fm  USA,  Inc. 

GoKtnmBil  o(  law „ 

22.4S 



Do ;::.L 

GTl  Comomoi. 

HHjda  Ues  Coq)  ol  AiMria 

"mx 

Do 

HoM  Dai  HontJl 

.....„.....„„...» 

Do „ ZL  '    "" 

E  F  Hutton  L*  haraa  Conpaqr _ 

kBHiite  ol  So*  Iron  (  SM.  liic _ 

Do 

InleriiNda,  Inc. _. „ 

NMStmMl  PjilnB  Assn _. 

Do __ 

Do 

tt  MiBtnes 

Johistn  I  Mnon „ 

bar  AlMMn  t  Oennl  COrp 

■ 

Do 

Do _ „ _ 

Kemnod  USA  Corpontni 

Lazart  Fm  t  Oo 

(.U 

Do 

UQin  enm  kc 

Do 

Ijtton  Intstnts.  he 

Do 

Uan  Amnca  Faanbal  On 

■"•"" -".••" 

Do 

U»p.  te 



Do „ 

MaraHai  (M  Co „    

Man  Nk 

750.00 



Do...„ „ 

Mas  MMial 

Do „ 

Do _ 

Matashita  Ehdric  Corp  ol  Anerca 

Maal  Corp  ol  Ananra „ 

527.70 
40.75 

ioo.ao 

109  05 

Do 

MotiqaMan  Ult. 

Do _ „ „ 

MitsulBli  Ekcthc  Sales  oi  Amnca.  kc 



Do 

Do 

■ocatta  Mais  Corp '. 



Do 

Do _ 

Nakamidii  USA  Corp 

'175" 

300.00 

ust.ao 

Nationil  Assn  ol  MepiaaM  CekMS  1  Uiwtriito 

■' 

Do ::;: 

Natanal  Cable  TekHSon  Assi,  he"! _ . 

Do 

Natnnal  (kpsMi  Co _ 

Do 

National  IfariK  MaMladinn  Assn 

Nahonal  SoH  Dn*  Assn 

[       mti 

— — 

Do „ „ _ 

Do ;...... 

New  Yort  Uh  kowan  Co 

Norttem  CaWoraa  Pom  Ancy 

Niitliiwleiii  Mutual  Life 

So'do" 

600.00 

Do 

NFC  FlRl^nm  (USA)  Inr 



Do „..„ : 

(Mmo  USA  Corp _.. 

355 

Do 

Options  OaaiM  Corp „ 

Do „ „. 

OMrsas  Mjftarv  Sales  (ktm 

Do „ 

OSGBi*  Stas  he 

705.00 
MOO 

Do „ 

OTASCO  Inc 

ii.00 

Do ^ :.::" 

Paine  Wetter  liic 

Do „.. 

•""—' 

Do 

Do _. 

Pioneer  Qectnnics  (USA),  Inc. .„ 

1.95 

Public  UtiHB  Depatmail 

' ""'"    ' 

Do „    .„ „ :;:".::::::::::": 

Reader's  Diiest  As»  he 

**" " 

Do „.„ _ 

Do _ j.:.:.:z:::;::::: 

NeiMbivelrHaib 

M>l  hdnsHY  Ttadr  Arlion  CnaRiii 

Do _ 

Do „ 

Do .:..::::::': 

ReW  In  Comninee _  ..... 

100.00 

GSOO 

Rice  IHets'  Assn „„ 

Sacnnenio  Pitfc  Utility  Disbct 



Do „.. _ 

Sanyo  Elaclronics,  he „..      .    

9.35 
257.10 
16115 

Do 

S%8n)  F)BC*nm  Corp 

Do 

SM  Oil  Co 

...»._............ 

Do „. : ::.:::::.:::::;::::::;:: : 

Do 

Sfflokrirn  Titen  Connci.  hr 

Som  Ogniol  il—Li 

163.75 

Do 

SquMi  COtporalion 

— — —• 

Do 

Stale  ol  lA.  0*1  ol  (teenHlgi 

—•••••— 

Do _ 

Do 

Sritantak  ol  Dm „.„ 

49500 

Teac  Corp  ol  Aaarica „ _ 

7.95 
97.55 
50.45 

Do _ ..„ ■" 

loiMi  ibarica.  he 

Do 

TDK  USA  Cap _ 

Do .„- 

US  lias . 

Do „ 

US  SheL _„ 

Do - __    

Do_„ __ 

Do _„ 

Do 

Do _ „.„ 

Mm  t  Pal.  1175  to  SM.  HW,  #940  Wrtinli.  K  20006 

Ihim  (;ain  Cnparalim 

Uaai  Pacific  Cli* 

IMtay  Ta«  Cannaip                _„ 

US  Wt  CapaaSaC __.  _... _ 

171.90 
2J5 

Yaaka  Ekctaics  Cap,  USA _ „ 

2.400.00 
4J14.00 

fills 

Pari  Haliv  ImMsi  t  KMw.  lOSO  CoMKtiait  Imm.  m>,  #1200  Wakqta,  K  20036 

Asaeoahd  Ub  hs  Oiv  Natl  Poicyiahhr  Atfriaay  Cans 

Do ZT. 

Do „ 

GAF  Chpariian 

(.12350 

Do 

'  li  Ti  '■BUI  'iiliiai.  hr 

IVi 

nnmlii  llBhn'Ciin  USA 

—•""•—" 

Do „ 

Do „... 

Do _- „ 

Mitiiiiii  tanr  Gap „ _ 

* 
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V.  1415 

laiw 

USiUk 


?■  M,  f  13S  SL  Ua.  ■)  t30n 


r.O*hMLtaltaiMIM 

iMi  ■.  Mb  t,  mc  vm  SM 
»  Mtrai  I  a.  ■rm  *■ 

MiMlttaKllHlillSLH 


ieiiMiciiii.»si)i 

*.nmtm».mta,m.§m 


K2MB... 
,,«MlSlM^|kl.  DC  20005... 

WMIC... 

K20O3S..- 


hJaiMbl*«mll«l'* 
nE  ■■■■  •  IrtMb.  im  F 


flIK  _.».„..» 

DC  MOOS 

K2MK 

w  ai5i _ 

MlllOl - 

DC  2000S 

f  M  Valailiik  DC  2003i.. 
DC  MOOf 

K  am _. 


jlh«rt.UllQriqFSt.K       _^ 

MeI>  1  taW  Jr,  177(  iMidMM  *(,  M>  IM 
iMi  K  MiiL  1  taoa  Statki  QOO  DMi. 
ia  OriTuM  MmI 'STW.  #1M  ~  ' 


K  20017 

DC  20036.. 

02100 

DC  2000S 


k- 
Di- 
Di. 


K  20003.. 


f  2»3.. 


h*»  lu  « (5  *«, »,  #so« 

mt  L  MliOfiS  N  JU  NT  Mi«ii.  K  200(2 .^.... 

Ml  E  NrDh  MHrtMlb  Imm.  M  Will  |1   .  K  2O03i 

3m  (toy.  i«S  OMdW  «mml  M  Wi  >  ai  .HC  20030 

Mi  1  MMk,  ua  amtM  Hwu  awnT«220M 

Hi^lW.iaiF>iHayii*—lWillJkK2000« 

Sa  Mm,  KM  SSL  la.  #510  (MMfKnooo 

6i««  ft  Mn^  USMH  ATm.  fSOOHlli  ■!,  DC  20004 

tmimm.  IW I  »*>_**pg» 

^BSta,  K  2000( 

_^  L  Mnii.  is C »i<M,  WSMMiii.  DC  20ni 

Mm  b#n  t  Mniirin  i  a,  MTinnMiiflK  DC  20036 
S^  F.  nEhl  IQB  CHidW  ta,  RK,  #214  NMivIn  DC  20036 
MMIMS>,llM«niri*HH 
rintairftanokUiO 

kiklllO 

lai  I  su  M,  #n2 


.M.  #000 


Ma  T.  Mk.  lai  I SU  M,  #n 
/iHHh  Mi,  nn-UM  In,  r. 
hiw  IwSto.  kc  1000  WnMM 


CC2000S.. 

Mf.  #1130  KMnitoii.  K  20005.. 

K  20036 

iM.  #1250  iMiiilaii.  K  70006.. 
DC20036. 


a33U0.. 
Stari.  M.  #400 1Mm0m.  DC  2000S.. 


M.  #400 


M,  #535 
Htm.  1100  1511  Sb<iM.  mr 

.  6103  MniMi  taali.  TX  79106 

1401  Mr  IM  Hmm.  MT,  #400  «Mn|lai.  K  20005 


mg  Mw  MtL  1050  Cliiintriil  A«..  m,  #760  «taln|tai,  K  20038.. 
Mm  C.  MtpTsiS  Ma  PMhv  Itatiii.  TX  77019.. 


igMO  ■  SL  iwr#a0  OMjMla.  K  20036 
IM  4267  TcnriaTc  66604... 


■.  PA  M  42(7  Tola.  llS'e 
,  1155  21d  Skat  inMlk  a 
100  htmt  Skal  Bnla.  W  02110 


DC  20036.. 


as^ 


Dl- 


12907 
417Sbtt 


iM  Farfa.  VA  22033 

SEIMaftai.  DC  20003.. 


Jai  nnkL  1776 1  Skat.  M,  #300  OMaikai,  DC  20006 

rkMhCMMk.  1100  Oaactoi  ttaaa.  Ml.  #530  KMaftn.  DC  20036.. 
naOn  H  Mai  1300  Nrt  17*  Si.  #300  Art^ln.  VA  22209-3899 

*ia  Mo.  101  CHMtM  Hmm.  M  winaaM.  DC  20001 


.  101  CHMtM  Aaae.  Mt  UMafla.  DC  20001.. 
Shirt  F.  Mafi  Mar,  laM.  BaMA  t  Hqtma  1660  I  SI.  NW.  #11W  Wi*m(ta.  DC  20036 .. 

M  *  D«4  120011(1  St  IW  Wiiliala.  DC  20036 

$Ma IMq.  1054 31sl Sbal. mniMailn.  DC  20007 .. 


Di.. 
Di.. 
Di.. 


I R  fWa.  1331  Mllililiil  ftt-fHI.  #1500  WBtaifton,  X  20004-1703.. 
r  Mka  (  SamTlHTIl  SI.  m.  #1100  WBtiiitai.  K  20006 


r  NalBrtai.  DC  20036  . 
wtairDC  20006. 


Di.. 
Di_ 
Di.. 
Di_ 
k.. 
Di. 
Di.. 
Di. 
Di. 
Di.. 


t  nila,  kc  422  Fnl  Sbiii.  SE.  #201  UttmtM.  K  20003 . 
I  AlOoO  Sank  Tial  Tomt  1000  Sam)  Anew  SattK  WA  91104.. 


I L  mm,  20(0  L  St  M.  #200  MMaaa.  K  20036 

FliB  CMa  aaax  kc.  4510  Ea^aai  UtaA.  TX  79414 

Mka  C  taianiS*  OankK,  #(00  Pirtkai  OR  97201 

a|i  «.  nvTlnO  M*  Ma(  An,  R«,  #213  Wakiiltai.  K  20036 
MM  L  JSia.  (M  Hak  1  (dMd  1133  IS*  St.  N*.  #1100 

Di 

,  ZM  ■  Skal.  RV,  #910  (Mkria,  K  20037 
iRarta,TX770A 


DC  20005.. 


DC  20036. 


Skal  SaFoakcLCA  94107.. 
■aa.DC20W 


20049 

#1130 


DC  20036.. 


Eiatoinr/aal 
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Snrily  lik  al  Danr 

FM  CaiW  AsacolB  -  GMnqr.  kc 

futmn  m  SaHli  Alna 

i.  C.  Paair  Ci.  kc 

EitBV  il  Sard  ma 

Ma  ad  Ma  Coip.  till. 

RittMil  Fa  of  Ffldni  uakyw 

Cama  Cax. 

HaoiB  Smv  PlaikiV  hm 

BnMMtanCo 

MbbI  Mi  (  Fad  Am........... 

IMak  Am  Iv  UiiltfMd  Sawoa.. 


Srti  Ft  SwOan  Pidlic  Cap.. 


TsnpO  cJlMfORKS,  K .. 

"Life  Imwb  ( 


OtatNMYort 

T*i*aM  AsaL 

ImmtM  Soc  ki  TfeehfMMiai  «f  OMgto  AmmIiI. 
HiriMtv  Usvs  Ftsnon  fw  SMfy  •  HofeMy.. 

Itabaal  Asa  ol  Bad  laqn.  0  a. 

AaofKi  kdBhks  A»  ol  Amrica,  kc 

Mki  CaRpay 

tWMfn  mfoWn,  K » 

KootzROOMQo,  Ik 

Onn(  Syitam,  Inc 

Ounfcili  M^H— t  Corp  ol  AMma 

CaMdM  CHMion  on  Add  Ran 

OaNw  ol  CawHBtt  ol  tte  U.l... 

Nibaiil  Tnot  foi  Hstonc  PresErabon 

kmtM  Bus  Assa -. 

PtaHiQp  Co^i -...»«».. 

Gemm  QectncCo. 


brteraitionil  Oninizitan  of  Oorsumr  UniOfB.., 

Disaal  Stilts  CMdl  of  Die  US.  Inc 

Fool  Malotni  hstitiite 

Gawnl  Moton  Corp 

AuociJlBl  Gaail  Contractors  of  Anaici 

Anwica  OMaipiUic  Assn 

Fntajtod  Rcsardi  Corp 

MaNdk  CoiporatNRi 

CosmelK  ToMy  (  Fnfian  Asn,  kc 


Nitionil  Rml  Etoctiic  CovnliM  Assn .. 
Skptaittrs  Coundl  of  Awtrica............. 

kkiniUona  Assn  of  Drikng  Contnctos .. 


Bail  Corp 

Daatmnt  of  Putic  Property 

Metro 

MetrapQlrta  Tokdo  ConsortMn .... 
Nm  Voili  Sbte  Bridie  Anflmty.. 
Re(ionil  Tratsit  Auttnnty .. 


SouOieKtan  Ftasylvai)  Traisit  Auttwity.. 

New  York  Poaer  Aiitlionty 

Nitjoial  Relal  Merdonts  Assn 

MAPCO.  kc 


Saitli<Rsteni  PuUic  Service  Co.... 

Nitionil  Food  Processors  Assn 

Pidfc  Safood  Processors  Assn... 

Unon  (M  Co  of  CiMorni 

Amencai  Gocra  Corpontion. 

Teloator  Netaorti  of  Americi 

KaisK  Electric  Coopentrves.  Inc.. 

Genera  Instrument  Corporation 

Bank  of  Boston  Corpontm 

First  Natkmal  Baik  of  Boston 

National  Assn  of  State  Afenoes  for  Food  Dstitbution 

Assoaatan  of  Um  Pro(nnis  S  Ocopatnul  Heath  t>  Safely.. 

Association  of  Unncrsity  Eiwironnienta  Healtti  Centers 

Metal  Trales  Department,  ARflO , 

Motorola,  kc - 

Baltimore  Gas  &  tiectnc  Co 

AOAPSO  '  TlK  Compute  Soltware  I  Services  Industry  Assn .... 
United  Biottiertiood  of  Carpoileis  t  Jonas  of  Ancnci.. 

LTV  Corp.  et  al 

American  Academy  of  Pediatrics 

Herstiey  Trust  Co 

Mauritius  Su(«  Syndicate 

Oklalnna  Natura  Gas  Company 

Six  Flats  Corporation 

Nationj  Assn  of  Manufacturers 

D  L  Betjer  Associates.  Inc 

Pfiw.  In: 

Temc  Ramires  de  Artlano 

National  Cat*  Tekwsioi  Assn.  he 

Coisoidatod  Dad  Corporatm 

Embassy  of  Soutli  Africa 

Ccntm  Couul  of  IkiHit  i  Hada  Tribes  of  Alaska.. 

CoMk  Confederated  Tribes 

Conttderata  Tribes  of  tlie  Gostwte  Reservation 

Itaopa  vatey  Tribe 

Maiati  hidon  Tribe 

Rgsaud  Sioui  Tribe.. 


Sadt  Stc  Marie  Cli«pe«a  Tribal  Council 

SeneoCayvia  Tribe  of  OUaboma 

Stestaetanodi  Tribe-Fort  Hal  Resovation.. 

TiMp  Tribes  of  Washmfta 

Ukpeaivik  kupial  Cap^^^^^^^...^^^^^^^^^. 

American  Colege  of  Emergen^  PtiyscaB 


Ncrco,  Inc 

Broan  &  Root,  kc 

Docksure  Inloraiatni  G1019 

Jouma  of  Commerce,  kc 

Max  Eacaliw  Reaarck  Form... 

Cokaida  Gdf  Traenisia  Co 

Anaica  Cikae  ol  Snias 

(tama's  lefaTDetaise  Faid 

taaica  Fa  Tra*  Cawj 

Amaican  Assn  ol  Rebrwl  ftrsoa .. 
Secvity  Pniic  Nabnal  Bak 


3,124J5 


15.000.00 


MH.15 
5.237.52 


500.00 


1,0U.H 

"Obb'oo 


lOM 


1.S2S.0O 


300.00 

191.57 

2,400.00 


2,617.50 


150.00 


2,000.00 

450.00 

1,000.00 

1,000.U 

550.00 

22JO0.00 

500.00 


119.495.53 

120.00 

1,100.00 


4,750.00 


11,162.25 
4.500.00 
8.000.00 
3,000.00 
550.00 
200W 
3.400.00 

17.260.95 
4.20975 
3.75000 
7,50000 


6,100.00 
12.000.00 
2,763.05 


6,000.00 
6,000.00 
4,10000 
4.375.00 
3,00000 
16163 


24.05000 


1.36696 


1,80000 


12500 


1,11300 


1,768.00 


472.50 
1,680.00 


3,057.00 


4,475.00 


175.00 
300.00 
605.28 


2,000.00 
508.21 


3(4.30 


5I5J8 


593.11 


1,500.00 


680.72 


59J9 
9(t54 


75.00 


400.00 


49075 
50000 


37981 


19,870.94 


21.50 

10377 

14138 

1.0O812 

34177 

2415 

13161 

6195 

23  50 

2000 


17,26095 

7201 

20000 

48000 


2,95065 
253.01 
88990 


92822 
55973 
51260 


17042 


7698 


862.39 


531.68 


5.00 


718.25 
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.,  1050  fiairtici*  Aane,  NK,  #1100  «Ua|ki,  K  20036.. 

I F.  PMka  130  Ra*  CalM  kmm.  SE  (Mafkii.  K  20003 

,  2(00  L  Skal.  m.  #200  WiMikk,  DC  20036 

aal  takae.  1325  G  SL,  RN  #in3  WabMai.  K  20005 
ard  T  hRin,  1025  Oaadial  Am.,  RH,  #1010  Wiiliiitliiii.  K  20036... 

FBI  ol  Sank.  PA  M  1209  SaHi.  HA  9(111 

Cb«I  am  Mb,  lOOO  Cliiinlnl  An..  RW,  #1002  (MMa,  DC  20006.. 

Pakr  «ki^  Mnii  (  Artta,  41  Sat*  M  Skal  Oaata.  OH  43215 

Daa  MaMi.  50  F  Skal.  RN  (Maif&i,  K  20001 

Ma  Httal  PaadaV,  815  I6(i  SI,  M,  #706  (Maria,  DC  20006 

tan!  Gaakk  Frua  (  Hapby,  1110  Waiia*  tmjm.  #1050  UM 
Do. 


DC  20005. 


Do. 
De. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Di. 
Di. 
Do.. 


Wn  J  Poaa,  815  16«i  SL,  NW  Wakkfkn,  DC  20006 

A  M.  Paan,  256  NaUi  Ttaos  SkaL  #1  Aiki|tai,  VA  22203 

aaa  Ma 


Fiaaidi  W.  Paars  H,  223  PaaM  I 


Patany  PC  Bar  89000  AttanU,  GA  30338.. 


taaa  I.  Mas  Jr.,  1101  lOOi  SL,  NW  Wakakri,  DC  20036.. 

Priar  Sa(B  OaMk  t  Faaa,  1(00  M  SMJMI,  7(i  Fto  Watafkn,  K  20036.. 


r  Sa(B  OidMk  t  Faraa, 
Mat  L_Pnlt,  101  FirsI  Aa 
Presia  TkifikuM  Efis  A  Hoknn, 

Do 


HA  02254 
1735  Ria  Yak 


RW,  #500 


DC  20006. 


De. 
De. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do.. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
0). 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Di. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
00. 
Do.. 


I.  K  20036. 


Mk  A  Prtlty.  1615  M  SkaL  M>,  #200  Wi.  . 
Jae  M.  Price,  P.O.  ta  112U  bevdk.  TN  379f9 
Robot  V.  Price,  1150  Cancbol  Aane,  RW,  #600  Wakkftai,  DC  20036 

Patrick  Pride,  1129  20«i  SL,  NW--    ■ 

Cmanilli  PMckad.  600  Majtad 

Jary  C  PiRctitt.  5410  Oonaa 

PrfrUc  Camml  Dkbid  11,  PA  Ba  727  Sa  Cata,  CA  94070. 

Pr»liii  Wb  12,  P.O.  M  7145  Nab  Pat.  CA  94025 


'  WaMMki^  DC  20036 

Aw.,  NW,  #700  WakMtw.  K  20024 
Ui,  #120  Bribadi,  MO  20814 


Syaa  Piad.  12S0  Eyt  SkaL  RW,  #900  Wriaita,  DC  20005 

Eal  Nckr,  561-2  SkM  Ammo  Pamrie,  0H4«77 

Skat  L  Prackr  Jr.,  2(26  Paintiaii  Am.,  RW  Wnkkftoi,  K  20037 

Prakniail  Main'  Aoil  P.O.  M  7762,  M  Frata  Stitia  Wasknikn,  K  20044 

PloM  Staki  Can!  H  AHrio.  20  N.  Wate  Driw  Cha|o,  II  60606 

PtojKl  Atfiiary  taa.  1029  VOnM  An..  RW,  #(60  Wdafka,  K  20005 

Praprklay  AaacMki.  1150  Oaadial  An,  NW,  #1200  Wiikakii,  DC  20036 
Piakaa  Rne  Goetz  t  MadMki.  300  Pak  Aiiaa  Nnr  YoMV  10022 
PriMRaHabe  Snaka.  kc.  100  Qold  SL  Nai  Yak.  NY  10292 
Jam  C  Pnitt.  1050  17«i  SL,  RW,  #500  Wakkfkn,  K  20036 
PitfC  imtm*  DMMaL  AR-a,  115  16«i  SL,  NW  Wakk|tal,K  20006 
Pid«c  E^aya  Barib  Caal,  1(00  M  SkaL  RW  WaMMta,  K  20036 
Pitfc  rata  Pmkaas  taa,  610  SW.  Bni«n«,  #60(  MM,  OR  97205 
Pkip  R.  Ptfzzi  Jr.,  1000  IM  SkaL  RW,  #(00  Wakiifta,  K  20036 
Oaiid  E.  PiMi.  1025  CaacfcH  Am..  NW,  #214  Wukkito.  DC  20036 
kki  R.  PirK.  204  E  SkaL  NE  KUaftaL  DC  20002 
WMm  E  PirM,  1025  Oaactcri  Anac  RW  Wabnaa.  K  20036 
Sa  P  Pmis,  P.O.  M  14042«2k)  SL  PMa««i  Fl  33733... 

Do 

Earte  W  PMbil  5025 
Honid  Pyk  ■.  4930 
(Mrt  N.  9^  I 

Di 

Di 

Di 

De 


( 

AVACkc 


(FaM(iCasl(^kk.LH). 


Ulel 


Ca. 


IqlWin  Fad  if  taaica 
kr  EaaaMU  EiaB  ~ 

Aai 


Bate  Saa  Hoaiia 

Bib  liiuaail&T. 

Oaaal  el  SMe  Mail  Aana. 

Oap.. 


Faace  Aaay. 
Nikaa  kaataa  Daakpaon  uap  „. 


SbntH  HaaRfCBrp 
IMa  Prenrtas. 
aWof 


iJka  t  Oaras  *  kdaka  OriaiakaB.. 


^  Enap  (  Maaka,  kc.. 
Sueariii  AppirakB  Hacrs  Asa .... 
Dda  Bak.  FMbU  SiMiis  Bak .. 


(joranM 
Note  km 


OkdSkr«e. 


casta  Cap 
CabbatarBc 

(  Baaas  Eajpmail 
Camel  ol  Aaaicavflai  Skp  Opeakrs 

COMPACT _. 

Data  Gaaa  Oap 

Deapi  PntBaauti  OaMm 
Balraic' 


ol  Mstrul  TcdMlB0.. 


Grant  CoMily  PiMc  Uttty  Dotnct ., 


HcDoMrilDai^B 
"  ■      "      Co. 


Core 

tasCaip. 


Moon  McCininck  %hhi*tiw.  Inc 

Lflbflty  Untewnln.. 


Pal  if! 

Pratessasl  Savica  QDadI 

Raavaci  Aan  ol  Aaera 

Sdalfe  AmttB  Nkkas  Asa 

SakaMk  Gaaly  Mic  Uttly  Dakct  Ito.  1. 

SpokaaCaay 

Sana  Shaia,  be 

Tavktai  firoriii  Fad.  Ud 

Taana  Gb  PIpiM  Og. 

Tranpal 
TivOlyl 
Unwnrty  ol  I 
WNon^  of  I 
Wteskrn  AvIrb,  kc.. 


^^kaHtaki 


Bfo<MMf-rvns  Indirtw,  Inc.. 

RrtaHFaofl 

Mlam  CakKkTs  Aia  ol  /karica,  kc. 


unjB 


ilKiM 


umM 


(.115.44 


2.n5Jl 


MUD 


17J2(J(S 


1.2«.(( 
1.275.00 


t717J0 


SISJB 


450.(1 


27ajO 


2.7(0.00 


7.IS(.(( 


3.12tS 
4.500.(0 

350.00 


UB 


vaui 


ZjMUl 
TZJi 


ITISI 


11134 

isiJi 


57A 

rsm 

9172 


I  A.  MA  2(33  ■  SkaL  RW,  #900 
E  W.  RMb  Jr.,  1015  ISk  SkaL  RW,  #(02 


35«4 
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Emptoyv/Ciat 


Roeapis         ruaeWaei 
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Oriaualia  a  kAndal  Rai 


Enpkya/Ciait 
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_^  lUO 

Oaii  taoMi  2Mita 


«n,  «o  FM  SL.  w.  #IM  wiMmiw.  k  moi.. 

m  Irtl  Fata  9.  MnM.W2}314 

■dMBl  Amk  K  MtfMkl.  DC  200IS.. 

rtno  <wm  K.  »<w  *b>i<iii,  K  aioo?.. 

1111 1»  Skiiui,  #<«  WlHinllii.  K  20005 . 
XJOOK.. 


Mil Binae OMciai ta, M. «iou Will  nil. oc nus        ... 

HM 1  taST  M  SM IBIM  MA  4m  SMMri  Finnil  (Mb  Mini,  a  3B 

Ma  a  taTms  CHMi  *mk  »sm  iMti.  n  7tni 


I  An..  91, 

SImTm 

WhI  l  tm,  IIM  M 

J.  MM  kw,  I7M I  ~ 

■■iiiii  F.  tNM;  ltd  im 

Mi  T.  Mb  *.. » Irta  Ak  P.a  >■  470 

rlUlAM.  W  ITU  SU  NW.  #1101 

Di. 


a  Lib  k%.  U  taSm  nMftai.  D 
■  IMn  2000  PSM.MI.  #309  « 
ton  a  NMcCn  li*  &  U.  iB  39(S ! 
M|M CHHb  to  MrtM  R^  kc  100  MnM  Awme.  N.e.  Wnhinitai.  DC  20(0?.. 

toVMi.  1111  l«k  Start.  NW  MMta.  DC  20005 

Mb  m.  imtm  *.,  1430  Mi*  hM  Am.,1m  «MM|ta.  K  20005 


,  K  20016 

.    ,DC2003S.. 
i  Sa  Fnran.  CA  94119 . 


.  1101 1  Start,  m.  #700 
IIMSL,  I* 


K  20005.. 
.,,  DC  20036.. 
DC  20006 

K  20006... 
VA  22314 


K  20036.. 


DwMI.  I 

lOMcn  fmk.  he  110  1 , .....  . .- 

MM  OlicM  tai  201 II  IMiiMi  SI  Ataako.  1 

Mi  H.  IMI.  74  Tfiilr  Pta> Urn^A,  NT  10006 

Wnri  r  taML  lt2S  CMwial  Anm.  Mf,  #1011 

Ata  V.  Mtai.  nS7  N  Start.  M  tHUaitoi,  DC  20036 

Urn  1 1mm,  USO  CwllUrt  Aw.,  m,  #1200  Welmton,  DC  20036 

Ibk  L  19.1250  CHMdial  Amm.  M  \fMii^.  K  20036 

taa  Iqpad,  1331  ffwmliMii  ta..  NW,  #1500  K.  Walmtan,  DC  2C004 

KB  ttmtk.  SllTaMiiii  Itad  F*  Ctadi,  VA  220(7 
WliMrti  inO  K  Start.  NW,  #800  WahJnckai.  DC  20006 

Mi  J.  ariK.  Mrttai  1  NtoB  2000  FtaB|t«iia  Ammk,  NW  Wislun^ton.  DC  200a( . 

Od 

■n  Gnd*  IomrIi,  3046  Itanrtl  Start  Drtroit.  H  4«216 

Mm  L  Ui  t..  1025  CiMCticrt  Aw.,  NW.  #200  W«lilii(to>i.  DC  20036 . 

,  1101  141k  Start.  NW,  #200  WnMftcn,  U  20005 

1.  520  Itafini  AwMe  Nm  v«i^  NY  IW22 


EliMiW/aM 


EJE 


Nrtiaiiil  CgaKi  rt  SMiM] 

SM  Diws  Brtq  Fraal  Wyw  (ForJtssnartiai  of  0  S  C  taHiB) 

SM  RivoBiMmi  i  Win  (Fv;Pacificarp) ,. 

Gmy  Hnrixtdnn  of  AiMMKi,  Ik 

ABnai  As»  rt  CbsaM  ScM  Envtiyte.. 

AukamtM  Savict  Asa 

NatioMl  Wyaidil  D»nrfwh  Asm j... 

T<nad|usa  GDrparitKii 

Wnte  MlMfsnBit.  hK. 

MBwrPiojKt 

Norlok  SMthnn  Con) 

Ctancrt  Mmfidmn  Assn... 
AflMrian  P^iv  Inlitute,  hic.. 

Asttand  ON.  be , 

ElKtric  Corp 


Enstrdi  Corpontior „ „. 

Thontson  Zfldv  Botra  Wvth  Adonn  •  Rstook  (roi:l 
Catm  A  Soutli  West  Coip 


rlliilCoqi).. 


SoiitlHffstern  ?vhA  Shrthn  Assn 

NrtioiMlAssii  of  >M>IDn«sb 

Ainciicin  Assn  of  Rrtired  ftrsons 

Ptonuoiiticil  Mmitxtints  Assn 

Owran  USA.  tie 

Buriqf  A  Dacti  leaf  Tobxto  Eipoit  Assn.. 


Pvnuncnt  Mission  of  Ok  Rcpulifc  of  Scydioles. 

Riliiilic  of  Nicniui 

Motoroli.  Inc 

Aaimx  lo  Sm  Encriy 

Ancncai  Pastil  Wortars  Union.  AR-OO 

Assodited  Nitinl  Ge  Conpiny.  rt  il 

Qly  of  PMsMptiii 

Connecticut  Nitinl  G»  Coip 

Dihn  Read  A  Co.  kic 

Edcon  Elednc  mstitute 

Kotudiy  Utilitie  Co.. 

ftnnsylvsna  Shftuilitiifl  Co 

People  Express  Airlines,  wc 

NegMoliood  Housms  Services  of  Amehci 


FoicigM  Science  A  Tectnoloo.  Inc  (For:Society  tor  Anfnun  ArtliwlO0).. 
BeditH  Poiwr  Corporation 


Acaikmy  of  General  Dentistry .. 
Rendon  Company 


Association  ol  American  PiMsliers 

Price  Waterhouse  (For  Eagle-Pictier  Industries,  he) .. 


i.a 


11. 


115  ISIl  SL,  NW  WbMm.  DC  20006 . 

1119  H  Start,  NW,  #1100  Wa^on,  DC  20006. 


,  1724  llMuJ— lU  itane.  NW  Wastailon.  DC  20036 

My  NM  M*.  tt30  W.  BMd  SL  UMond.  VA  23230 

lawl  I  ■tonii.  Natt  Ortala  PMrtem  Ceanl  PO  Bon  1395  Bsnan:!!.  NO  58502. 

L  Giiqi  Mrt.  ICOO  M  Start.  Mf  WaMftoii.  K  20036 ^ 

NaMt  i.  My  Jr.,  1400  E|l  Start,  m  WashMjM,  DC  20005 ; 

E.  M^  KMii,  1601  K  SI,  NW  WMMkai,  DC  201)1)6 

P.  I*rtt  qm  k..  1117  Nrt  1911  airt.  #600  Aifqton.  VA  22209 

M  Mr,  MlTlSlli  Start.  RW  WaMtlm.  K  20036 

Soi  ift*.  1250  Oiwuiirt  Aw.,  Ml,  #620  WMnffen,  K  20036... 

Mi  F.  Ml  25  IMtaH  kmm,  NW  WaMlta,  K  20001 

DM  P.  MMn  3M0  Wliriiiii  Ahm,  NW  WaMfM,  K  20016 

~    I  J.  MMi.  1700 1  SL.  NW,  #1204  WaMfM,  K  20006. 


Mi  &  Mm.  730  15NI  SL.  NW  WMifta.  DC  20005 
i  tjfSkr,  2033  ■  Start.  NW,  #504 


K  20036 

,  K  20036 

SW,~#400  Wasfimgton.  DC  20003 


CanI  k  NMa,  MOS  MiMgliifti  Aw. 
Ma  L  turn  1  Aanta.  499  S.  C«iU  St. 

Ol.. - 

Dl 

Oi 

Oi - 

tMa  Sw  Mb.  Mn  Inii  t  hdaw  inO  M  SHert.  NW  Wslnfton.  K  20036 
-.      —7sL,NWWMiM»,  DC  20006 

I W.  Mm,  1090  ITtk  SL.  NW#500  WasMiton.  K  20036 


Dl... 
Dl... 
Dl„ 
Ol- 
Di. 
Dl. 
Oi. 
Di. 
Di- 
Di. 
Dl. 
Dl. 
liM 
Dl. 
Ol. 


■  IMs.Mmil 
Ml.l9S7rSL,NWWMi«M, 
~  n,  1090  ITtk  SL.  NW#500  \ 
Dim  t  Bvk.  1575  I  Start.  NW,  #1025  Washngton.  K  20005.. 


New  Yorti  Comm  of  mtl  Comm  of  Passenger  Unes.. 

Metropolitan  Life  A  Airduted  Cos 

Unitea  Auto  Aerospace  A  Agriculturai  hnplenient  Worker  i 

Propnetaiy  Association 

National  Forest  Products  Assn 

National  Assn  of  Manufacturers 

AAA  Potomac 

Goodyear  Tm  A  Rul*er  Co 

Central  Ansna  Water  Conservation  District 

Rail,  Mountain  Energy  Co 


■•■t- 


SMI  OK  Co 

American  Nurses'  Assn 

Leineuf  Laml)  Leiby  A  Macrae  (ForBntisli  Insurance  Ain,  rt  al.) . 
Brotlierliood  of  Railway  Airline  h  Steamship  Clerlis 


1 1  Eartaifi  1050  Mms  Mm  SL. 


f  Wasfci^M' 
t 


K  20007.. 


W.  RMm,  100  EM  42ri  SI  Nm  Yorii.  NY  imi7 

A.  IMrt.  444  Nrt  CMH  SbM.  #711  WMMfta.  DC  20001 .. 


National  Calile  Television  Assn.  Inc 

lawyers  Title  Insurance  Co 

American  Petroleum  Institute 

International  Teleplnne  A  Telegrapli  Corporation 

Wilderness  Society 

American  Legion 

American  Assn  ol  Bknd  Banks 

National  Fed  of  Federal  Emptoyees 

National  Multi  Housing  Counal 

International  Brotliertnod  of  Teamsters 

Federal  National  Mortgage  Assn 

Oievron  USA.  Inc 

Association  of  Bank  Hokling  Cos 

Professional  Managers'  Assn 

AssKiatnn  of  American  Puplisners 

Gaming  Industiy  Assn  o(  Nevada.  Inc 

Golden  Nugget,  Inc 

National  Assn  of  Off-Track  Bellint 

National  Assn  ol  Optometrists  A  Opticians,  Inc 

Nevada  Resort  Assn 

National  Environmental  Devekipment  Assn 

Associated  General  Contractors  of  America 

Tenaco.  Inc 

American  Can  Co „ 

American  Cancer  Society 

ALC  Communications  Oip 

Borg-Warner  Corp 

Dow  Oiemical  Co 

Food  Marketing  Institute 

Gunnai  Dana  Associates 

National  Baskettiall  Assn 

National  Soft  Drink  Assn 

Nippon  Yusen  Kaisfia  (NYU)  line 

Renewable  Fuels  Aisn 

Sugar  Useij  Group 

rifSiy  A  Co 

CnMey  Maritinie  Corp 

Ratkondi  Bowers  A  Perez,  Inc 

Stmard  Oil  Co 

Natkaial  Forciin  Trade  Council,  Inc 

tefe  Co  (For£apitol  Mrtnpcitai  Transportation  Autkirity) . 
Keefe  Co  (For.Uniwrsily  of  Miami) 


Itartpts         E^MMms 


76JO0.00 


1.992.00 

127.175.15 

1,000.00 

972.13 

2J11.I3 


11,627.15 

1,735.36 

150.00 


5.000.00 
1.680.00 


2,07500 

2,000.00 

235.00 


3J79.n 


700.00 
516.92 
4,000.00 
400.00 
950.00 


6,000.W 

i69'35 

3,057.98 


22,796.00 


23,531.75 


49,30000 
11,996.00 


937.00 


163,69433 


4J00.00 


79,7I0.W 


1,000.00 

18,636.91 

3.437.50 

1.50000 


3,000W 


3,00000 


50000 
4.932.01 


3.000.00 


981.00 


63200 
3.00000 
1,24292 
12.507  00 
1,250.00 


1,921.25 
5,53545 


150.00 
1,325.00 


2,000.00 
3,200.00 


1,90000 
26.666.67 
4,800  00 


15,475.83 


11.220.00 


2,400.00 
15,727.54 


4,000.00 


2,300.00 


200.00 


500.00 

400.00 
600.00 


146,749.05 


2,042.18 

92,885.08 

49.W 


1,12516 


2,349.84 


1,577  JO 
3,203.27 


554.41 


30.n 


545.50 


150.W 
36.80 
27.50 


241.17 


2,152.44 


461.95 


2,008.04 
170.25 


9,081.04 


44011 


33,800.28 


144  25 
150.00 


272.95 


15554 


15000 

1,163  64 

467  25 


155.00 
20.00 


38.80 
3,038.17 


4,997.07 
6,055.51 
4,557  27 


4500 


250.00 


2500 
45.00 
63.00 
50.00 


50.00 


20.00 
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Organzilin  o  kMndM  FMg 


Do.. 

Do.. 

iF 
GoMiC 
Brtly  S  I 
CkaliiA 
EnwtMS 


1101 

1412  161k  Start.  NW 
1757NSI,  NW 
Jr.,  1800 


OC  20005 

K  20036 

K"20d36 

Aw.,  NW  WMiMkn,  DC  20036.. 


I  S  RgkiMi.  1575  Ey«  Start.  NW  WMMtai,  DC  20005 

L  NMwni,  nil  N.  1901  Start,  #700  Ariftn,  VA  22209.. 

L  Rgki«,  1101  171k  SL,  NW,  #700  WMiifM,  K  20036 

'ljiic'i'lii«','iic,'''l02S'T^ 


Mk,  1025  CanKtioit  Awme.  NW  Waskiicton.  K  20036 

J«MS  Antkonf  iWi,  1730  M  StiwL  NW.  #607  WasMngkn,  K  20036 

DMid  W.  Mmr,  3900  HHxxnin  AwM,  NW  WaM|bii.  K  20016 

(Mcy  Nrion.  VOi  ■  Start.  NW.  #800  WaNMloi,  DC  20036 

tailiii  Mifiu.  1000  TkMS  Irtlmai  SL,  NW,  #601  WMngM.  K  20007. 

AltM  P.  Rgm  888  \m  SL,  NW,  #901  WMniM,  K  20006 

Brace  N.  Rlfn,  16C0  I  SI,  NW  WMMfM.  DC  2i9036 

DoMd  L  km  730  151k  SL,  NW  WMwta,  DC  20005 

GardMT  Rmn,  105  Fomst  Awnw,  SuNe  7  Naiteitk.  PA  19072 

Margirrt  Rogn,  1025  Conncliait  Aw.,  NW.  #409  Washniton.  K  20036 

Ropis  A  Wrtb,  1737  H  Start.  NW  Wasta|k>i.  DC  20006 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do - 

Do — 

Do 

Do ~ 

Do 

Do : 

Do 

Do 

Do - 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Carole  M.  Rugm. 

Do. 


Enptoya/Ont 


IMc  Cai«a«  (FaHWAD  Nacoial  Psa  W^andaiui  Total  OMnM) . 

tarte  Canpaw  Fa:Watii«kaae  EMnc  Cap) 

MajwiMcil  Asai _ _ 

IMmtaM  Asm  dl  nrii  A  IMMe  Accnoes . 
UaW  AmId  Aanpxe  A  Agrcrttml  kiv 
Nrtiaal  R«l  Ekctric  Ooipntiw  Assi .. 

Amricai  S«  rt  A»  Ejaoiliws 

Nrtiaal  Asa  rt  Fidaal  CiMt  Unas.. 


Nrtiaal  An  rt  NM  Estate  bHestmeit  Trurts.  he... 

Paisai  IhrtbMe  Aan 

Grocay  Maafadaws  rt  Amaca 

Su^Oaaart  (taaas  rt  CrtNana 

GA  TahaMM.  he 

Martaia  Powa  Co  t  Washqtai  Wahr  Pawr  Ci... 

Fedaal  Nrtiaal  Matgife  Aisn „ 

GcMTil  tubmtnt  dvpofition 


1255  23nl  Strirt,  NW.  #850  Washington,  OC  20037 . 


Ridiad  A  Rrtirlack,  1615  tt  Strert,  NW,  #570  Washngtoi,  DC  20036 

StaAai  F.  Rrtvkaiva.  150  S.  WtshiMtai  St..  #1W  Frtis  Church,  VA  22046.... 
Eric  0  Roite,  Drtawta  A  Flmptai  1/77  F  Strert,  NW  Wishngtai,  K  20006... 
Mm  F.  RDM  M.  1200  Nm  Hanpshre  Aw.,  NW,  #350  WakiMtai,  DC  20036.. 
Kmrth  S.  RrtsM  Jr,  1025  Vamait  Aw.,  NW.  #1020  Washngton.  K  20005 .. 


Daiirt  Raiurtu.  c/o  Dow  Irtns  A  Abatsai  1255  23rd  Strert.  NW  Washngtm.  DC  20037 . 
Fred  B  Raney.  1050  Comatat  Aw.,  NW,  12th  Fl  Waskhgtai,  K  20036 


Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 


Janes  Rnsewlt.  201  EM  Sail  PM.  #250  Saita  Ana,  CA  92715 

khn  C  Roots,  1333  New  Hanpshn  Aw.  NW.  #1001  Washntton,  OC  20036.. 

Rope  A  Gray.  1001  22nd  SI,  NW,  #700  Washingtai.  K  20037 

Do.. 


WhiMord  Tijflof  i  Preston 

GmmtiI  Mobn  Corp. 

AsKOitm  of  BMfc  Hottni  Cn 

Ttsk  Fom  on  tnnifrsbQn  Control 

Soartyof  Ike  Plashes  hdushy.  he 

Amaicai  Eiprcss  Co 

AssociaM  Press „_ 

Candk  Oois 

CanailDS  Anihuie  drt  Grtfp.  SA 

Qticarp 

Uz  OaMme.  Inc. 

Dreyfus  Corporation 

Fraizia,  Fred  T.  Jdn  C  A  Joseph  S 

Grocery  Maafactinrs  rt  America,  he.. 

htemoa  Trade,  he 

hvestment  Partnrship  Assn.. 


9,800.00 


400.00 

8.973.00 

14.646.14 

12441 

300.00 


138.97 


60000 


1,000.00 
5,000.W 
2,000.00 
1,000.W 


6,000.00 


Kamchameha  Schoots/Bernce  P  Bishop  Estate... 
Uga  Agncola  hdustnal  de  la  Cana  de  Azucar... 

MeiTi  lyndi  A  Co.  he 

Natnol  Assn  rt  BaMhg  Mamfachnis 

Pan  American  World  Anoys.  he 

Pan  Amercan  WaW  Services,  he 

Repuhtc  Natnol  Ba* 

Rutgers.  The  Strte  Umersity  of  New  Jersey . 


Teachers  hswaoce  A  Annuity  Assn/Coieie  Ret  Equhcs  Faid 

Hauck  A  Associates,  he  (Fa  Hearing  hdustnes  Assn) 

Hauck  A  Assoartes,  he  (ForNational  Assn  tor  CMU  Cae 

Base  Cascade  Corp 

Inlemahonal  Technical  Eapertse  lU 

Security  Paofie  Corp 

Otitiait,  NA  .■....^. „ 

Amenean  PiripiMod  Assn 

Canakai  SIcrt  Producers  Assn. 


American  Iran  A  Steel  Institute -. 

Associatni  of  American  Railnuds 

CaMatConpaiy 

Crawford  Finin|  Co 

Daner  A  Rn  Graide  Western  Railioad  Ol 

lone  Star  Industries,  Inc 

M  Life  hsuran  Co 

Paul  Hastngs  Janlsky  A  Waker  (Fa  Security  Life  of  Denver) .. 

Natoial  Comattee  to  Preserve  Soaal  Security „ 

Atiaitic  Ricbfirtd  Co 

Amlcrst  Crtlqe,  Wrtlesley  College 


3,000.00 
2J87.S0 
18.75 
2.S0O.W 
5,750.00 
2.500.00 
15,000.00 


6.50000 


8Aio.n 


22.250.00 


350.00 
1.744.02 


182.SI 


4,031.52 


94.77 


132.50 


71.00 


27.00 


1.867.00 
1.500.00 


Rose  Schmdt  Chapmai  Duff  A  Hnliy,  1825  Eye  SI,  NW.  #300  Washngtoi.  DC  20006 

Do 

Lerter  L  taei,  1025  Vamoit  Awnue,  NW,  #500  Washngtoi,  OC  20005 

ARiert  B  RonMun  HI,  2200  Mi  Rd.  Akundria,  VA  22314 

Rldotd  RowMon,  666  Thid  Aw..  4th  R  New  Vat,  NY  1001? 

Saa  Roartam,  122  C  Start,  NW  Wadagtm.  OC  20001 

RoiB  C  RoMithrt,  2001  S  St,  NW,  #310  Washmgtai,  DC  20009 

gS  L  Ross.  918  16tk  St.,  NW,  #503  Washinttm,  K  20006 

M  Ross,  PC  Ba  1582  littk  Rxk,  AR  72201^1582 


Ud. 


Lawrenx  J.  Ross,  Rob  A  Duak.  P.6.  1700  K  Strert,  NW,  #1100  Washngta,  K  20006.. 

Nacy  Ross,  1830  171k  Strert,  NW  Washrtghn,  X  20009 _ 

Pkiip  T  Roe,  198  MaMMial  Start,  #31  Brooklyn,  NY  11233 

Wiiai  F  Ross,  SoUh  Cadra  PMirtom  Coiaal  716  Ktaa  Bkh  Crtumhu.  SC  29201... 

Ban  N.  Rrtk.  1120  20(h  Start.  NW,  #700  Washngta.  K  20036 

Rhad  RudoM  Rrtk,  6413  Ukmw  Dr  Fals  Church,  VA  22041 

Jrtn  C  RMM,  1909  A  Start.  NW  WMihfta,  DC  20O49 

Eikmi  Rrttackid,  1300  Oanieticut  Aw.,  NW,  #401  Wishngta,  K  20036 

Dartd  D  Rands.  Swth  Dakota  PMrahan  Canal  222  E  CapM,  #16  Pierre,  SO  57501.. 

Michart  0  Rash,  600  Hailad  Avaue.  SW  #700  Washnrta,  DC  20024 

Jrtn  H.  Ihissrtrt.  1101  IStk  St.,  NW,  #400  Washngta.  DC  20005 

Am  M.  Rann,  One  Thonas  Qrde.  NW.  #900  Washngta.  K  20005 

Do 

Do 

Eugae  F  RoMi,  2550  M  SIrart,  NW  Washngta.  DC  20037 

Do 

Tal  RowMd,  47  W  34tk  Street.  #807  New  Yak,  NY  10001 

Chahs  Mrta,  1899  L  Start,  NW.  #1100  Washngta.  K  20036 

Rortn.  he,  2000  S  Elds  Start.  #1003  Aitnita,  VA  22202 

Titt  2  Riza,  888  161k  SL,  NW  WMaitaR,  DC  20006 

Eugae  T.  Raa.  1325  G  Start.  NW,  #1003  Washngta,  DC  20005 

Jnah  T.  Rrtk.  1300  Nolh  17tk  Sbert,  #300  Arthita.  VA  22209 

Bataa  A  RMM,  1901  N.  Fat  Mya Ikwe,  #302  Roalyn,  VA  22209.. 


Annual  CharRs  Policy  Group 

Ci|»  Assn  oi  America,  he 

Mies  Utartoies.  Inc 

National  Tat  Truck  Gamers.  Inc 

Integrated  Resources,  Inc 

ChUra's  Defense  Fund 

Hi|rM  U|rt  AdM  hopan,  he 

Washngta  Indepndat  Writers,  Inc.. 


I  R.  RiiBkiirti.  5205  lartn^  PM.  #505  Frtb  Ckwdi.  VA  22041.. 
m.  173(Na1k  Lyn  SL,  #409  AihfM,  VA  22209 


Riaa,  173 
alRiM. 


K  20036. 


*,  4647  Fake  Bortcwid  Ladom,  MD  20706.. 
:  R.  Riacii,  61k  Fha  2010  MiuMasrtts  Awna,  NW 

Baiy  RbM,  1101  lt»  SL,  NW  WMai|M,  K  20036 

DartlaLlaaB.  1120  Vamt  Awmi,  NW,  #1120  WMnghn,  K  20005 „. 

Nacy  Roal,  4921  SW  Hawlt  BM  PalMd.  OR  97221 

RaMB  H.  RaM.  517  C  Start.  NE  WMaMa,  K  20002-5809 

Wrtly  RMal  1800  MiiKhailti  AwrNWWMiMla,  U  20036 

Hani  Ma  Rrtk.  P.O.  Ba  1000  ttMh.  NY  109(3 

J.  T.  RrtkaM  t  AsmMb.  he  1301  N.  Cortaae  Rd.,  #1802  Arihgta,  VA  22201 .. 

Do. 

Dl. 


Ranbow  Aliace 

Grady  O'Cummings  and  O'Cummings 

America  Petrohom  Institute 

WiRiams  Companies 

Hack  A  AssocBtes,  Inc -. 

American  Assn  of  Rrtired  Persons 

Oliza/Laba  Enagy  Coalitni 

American  Prtrahum  hshtule 

National  Fa  rt  hdependal  Business 

Nahonal  Council  rt  Savmgs  hstitutnns 

National  Comm  to  Preserve  Social  Security  A  Medcare .. 

Oakland  Cokseum 

Port  of  Oakland , 

Natmal  Assn  rt  Chan  Drug  Stores,  he — 

Revco  DS.  he — .... 

Intematairt  Footwar  Assn 

Ejonn  Corporation 

Mokcal  kJentificatia  Card . 


Mill  hdustiy  Famdatia/lntl  Assn  rt  kx  Crean  Mtis 

Popuhhon-Envnmiat  Batance ... 

ADAPSO  -  The  Conputa  Software  A  Sovices  Industiy  Asa . 

Beverly  Entapmes.  he 

National  Bib  Whrtesrters  rt  Anenca 

Printing  hdustnes  rt  Amenca,  he 


hdtpaidat  Petrahan  Assn  of  Amenca... 

Nahonal  Cady  HMesrters  Assn,  Inc 

Fiiarts  rt  the  Crtwrtia  Gorge 

lesM  and  Assoartes.  Inc 

Nahaol  Rurrt  Ekctnc  Coaeratne  Asa .. 


1.450.00 
1.55000 
1,350.00 
1,350.x 
1,40000 
1,35000 
1.550.00 
1.450.00 
10J00.00 
368.90 


2.000.00 
2.250.00 


3J35.00 


10000 


1.00962 
1.50000 

10.00000 


100.00 


300.00 


200D0 


44.00 


150.00 


1.000.00 


3J75.00 


4JO0.O0 
6.800.00 


Skait  P  RMriBi,  CMta  L  FMaiL  PC  1717  K  Start,  > 
Ek ilaipi  Ryai.  use  19ft  SyMMrtiBiM,  DC  20005 


PC  1717  K  Start,  NW.  #502 


DC  20036.. 


M  T,  R|M.  1400 1  SkM,  il  WMOMDC  20005 .. 


S-ifi.%-.«s 


.  IMI.  ICK  M  Start,  NW  1 
lOMpk  Rya.  1199  21rt..  IM,  4«  R  1 


91^)59  O-89-20  iPt.  31 


AfflBca  Asa  rt  Bioartysts/htl  Sk  rt  Oacrt  lib  Talis.. 

Amaica  Crthp  rt  Radahp 

AiBBitJi  QphartiK  Asa 

WMaiM  Gb  li^  Co 

J  C  Paay  Ci,  he 

RAM  Maatadaas  An ~ 

Irtie  Caiias'  An.. 


Trtajaa  A  Trt^iak  Coparta. 
Qaart  hsbawrt  Capualui 


75.00 


20.00 

100.00 

2.900.00 


12.80 


79.n 


150.47 


45.00 


401J0 
501.10 
501.90 
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I «  raxi 

Ml  MtailMllMi^  kc,  IMf  MMHi  ttk  Wiila  Hm.  K  27IK.. 


■nSrSf 


!■■  L  MK  an  fmmtmm  hmm.  M  MrtMm.  K  20031 
Mi  rta,  <kt  M  »«.  ran  !■  FnneiL  M 


l«II»ft.Mr.*SM 


tMlOt. 


.  di  IMI  talM  SkM  OOK  rWlO 
llMMartOMKlOSW. 


OCMOK.. 


.kcW 

%  iM  iM  Skiri.  w.  #711  MMaiiM  oc  man 

1  Umtirimn,  r£Jllt«nat Amm,  Mf.  #U0 

^  14a  cwi  iMliCnMSb  ndfli.  M  aijji': 


K'ibooii": 


OMi  L  $■*!  J2!0 1  SMI,  M  Mri 
Jmi  a  MK  Hk  SalB  Mr  1^  1 


K  2000S 
Indak  102S  TIM  Jrilm  SL.  Ml.  #700  HMInfMi.  K  20N7.. 


MhISmi.S  

/ita(ClM*aU«lsliSU 


HHliiLn77002. 


oc  20005.. 


mn  to  Snfta  iw  R  i7»  sna  #m  M^ki.  w  22209 

Mi  a  SMrTni  Ilk  SM«.*r,  #M  MMMKOcnooe 


IMm  C  sin*.  IBS  I 
MktStSTlM    ~ 


ISL.#2N 

iia  CMKlBil  An,  Mr 


20006.. 

SMU 

DC  20036.. 


MkB  T.  SdMA.I*3llM  StaM.  Ml  OMilfM.  OC  2000s 
Mn  L  Id^nBs  fK  SL  Ml.  #10N  mulil.  DC  20006 

C  i  Marti  PA  IB  3247  IMMl.  IX  772S3 

M  T.  UMi  Jr.  ■.  2I2-2K  tali  t—iiil.  W  01176 


JM  T.  UMi  Jr.  ■.  rU^m  tan  t—'iiii.  W  0II76 .. 

SdM  t  Ck,  M.  1771 1  Stat  Ml.  #7«  Willi »lli,  DC  20006.. 


i  Sdak.  IS*  t  ■  StalL  Ml  WMigfcii  DC  20005 

,   CM  ■MliM  Amm,  lla.  NMatkil.  K  20036 

■.  SMri«  K  SMi  m  1333  Ita  IMpli*  4nJW  KMnvtai.  DC  20036. 


37K  &  top  Mm  Dm.  4)1  301  Sn  F*  ClMdi;  VX  22041 . 
ISa  &f.  3M  SMI  a  Latoto,  a  3331M000.. 


S«l  I  Lto,  Sah  1000  1111  IM  9.,  Ml  WSti^lgii.  K  20036 . 
nUOiiiiiiMAiitoW 


I  Pakta.  #2100 
SMilMI.  #310 


,311 

.lUOlMlSMM.      

.  1300  1«  SMI,  Ml.  #400 
"   ~  .     IAM..Si.#700 
hull  StoM,  no  t  St.  Ml  Willi  iiHii,  K  20006 
Itoy  L  Stoai,  25  itoto 
to  i.  Stoto,  1155  CHKtol  4n:,  Ml,  #H0' 
A  MM  toidHi  1133  ISM  Stat  Ml,  #640 
M.  I.  «.  SIMM,  IW  17»  Stat  Ml,  #4)0 
It  DhH  Stoto.  MqW  PIMtai  OmkI  60 


W  22O70 

1.  K  20036-3605.. 

K  20036 

K  20024 


It  DhH  SMto.  MqW  MMh  tod  60  WhI  ] 

aSdAimi3tatMIWMMM.DC20D4S 
ScWb  ins  N  SL  Ml  mSTdC  20062 

■dta  f.  SMfc  IP  tot  «w,^  M*i»liii,  DC 


K  20001 

DC  20036. 

K  2000s 

DC  20036  

#4031 


W) 21401 


I  THililPSt,  Ml 
~         lCMCil012 


20024 

I.  K  20036 

Hi.  DBlkiMS.  14  50309.. 


IM  M  Stat  Ml,  #325  Sto  Ndtoai.  K  20036 
.1.  4311  BMkta  H.  Sa  «toiorn7t2It-2606 


lSlltlM.,MIWMitoLDC20005 

tol  IM  I  Htok  llSISli  SMt.  NW, 


#1100 


K2H0S 


311  &  Aktoa  SMI  /Mto.  VA  22204 
I.  M  sTUli  SL  MniV,  VA  22304 .. 


I  AM  klMib  1701  Gm  A».  #701  Star  Sm.  W  20910 
ilc  tonla  Hn  AM.T101  in  SL,  Ml  Waki«ln.  K 
I  SdMM  S^  MM  St  Ataito,  VA  22304 


BM  SeM,  1751  to  IM  Immm, 
"    '  "  I  St.  Ml. 


.  #217  HMm,  n  77036 

,_-     , 1  Pta,  SW  WiHiMtai.  K  20024 

Alto  Sal».  25  IMto  Amii;  Ml  WMMMC  20001 

Mftoi PA  Ml  izas  toMk nam:. 
PMb  MM,  ■■  711  DtoTnlr 

1  tor  SiMUil  3M  Stat 

Dl 

Di _ _ 

Oi 

H.  HM  SMM  Jr.  lai  tonIlM  An,  Ml,  #1500  N  WMqln.  DC  2iDdM-'i703 


,  K  20007 


top  N.  Sto  Jr,  iMMri  hto«  MMiii  Pi  P.O.  Bb 
Milton  fM«  kr  MM,  #1IM  1115  H  SMI 
■.  fto  Sto  1615  N  StatirMMMt  K  MN2 

1 C  SMy.  17a  IStat  Ml,  #lll>  Jli  <ll  1,  DC  20006. 


5  Harotoi,  PA  171PI.. 
■In.  DC2000( 


,1711 


■  CL  Mb,  W  29)1 

itaHA— .Ml.  #300  Wiiimi.K  20036.. 


UMnr/tSal 


Nn  Owiiiiii i  man  Asa  oi  M  USA „ 

U  Naon,  he 

Fann'  EdKaaol  I  (Mim*-  (Ma  *  Ataia.. 


AMiica  Am  dl  Haas  lor  On  A|lii|.. 

■dtanCap 

Ttaoo,  kc 

Aiarica  Malcii  Asa 


Aneia  Sic  ol  Asa  Eaatna _.. 

AssocaM  GaanI  Camdn  il  Maria 

Jack  McOaai  Ct  (F«r:OM  Caaii  Cap) 

Ja*  HcOaai  Co  (FaJaqai  tal  EMapriai.  he).. 

J«*  MeCaaM  Co  (F«:lii»ol  Zailli  Cap) 

Ainaiea  Mnlan  hsIiMc 


NitJaol  Tw  Asa.  he ... 
naano  upnrmm,  he.. 
HoHla  cJidMnait  he.. 
Scat  Hwln.  he .. 


niinnooatKil  Haabdwas  Asa 

ADAPSO,  teCanitB  Softwat  A  Saves  hdusliy  Asal. 
Aflabc  RcMnU  Co 


Nattaol  BnalcKtM  Co.  he 

CMna  ami  LqdAssstao.  he 

Anirica  Bates  Asa 

Araiica  Seed  Trade  Asa 

Fiitiws  hdastry  Asa,  he... 

AiMrica  Gaieril  CoipajUai 

Aflwiufi  HoecM  Connration 

Fi*rCo 

GATXCap 

Nitaiil  Asa  ol  Haie  BiiMn  ol  He  Ul . 

Nottaal  Bae  Asa  ol  Awerlca..... 

Associiba  ol  Anaiea  PuUutes 

Oxford  Groep,  United 


Sain  Coipontia 

TowU  Motn  Oaporitin .... 

jiS^TI 

Westin|lNwa  Ehctne  Corp.. 
K5  Sysans,  he .. 


hstitute  ol  Metes  of  bplo»cs 

AR-aO  Maibme  Caannee 

NittoMl  Fol  ol  hdnadat  Bvaass 

AssDcieled  GaanI  Catrectors  ol  taienca.. 

hhnatioMl  Bwllialioed  ol  Teansters 

Waste  Maiafanenl,  he 

America  Lofistics  AssDCiatia „ 

Casineis  l*wr  Co 

Aflierica  Petrohan  hstitute. 

America  Asa  of  Retired  Pnons 

Qwte  ol  Oamerce  of  the  U.S. 

DisablBl  Amaica  Velvas 

Pelfc  Otinn.  he 

America  Miofeun  Institute 

Dow  Conaii  Corp 

Polanac  Owrtoet  Assasales.. 


Natiaul  AmolHaiK  BaHn  of  tl«  Ul .. 

Disdosure  Mvinalnii  Group 

Journal  of  Commerce,  he 

CaMoma  Stale  Lads  Camisaa 

Boat  Omars  Asa  oi  da  U.S. . 


Hi  6  KMMlla.  he  (F«r£oNnnait  ft  la  Caroi  MM) 

m  t  bnalte.  he  FaJMda  Mia  AMica) 

HI  6  Hi— lla.  he  FvrMmbaal  BralBrlaod  if  Ti 
M  •  KflnrilOR,  kK  (Ftf  jMMto  Tfte  if  Hondi) . 

Boir 


Teetaf  t  Mdaai  Asa 
Ui.  Ouate  of  Canmice  (For: 

OwaaMaii,  he 

Sars  Rataek  t  Co 

Amrica  Pm  MiMi.  he 

Shny  TaMhD  Asa 


4,40&N 

6.500.00 

34100 


4.no.oo 

''2.006.00 


6,000.W 

375.00 

3.000.00 

9.000.00 


4.000.00 

'"3«'.'do' 


S.000.00 


IWOO 
5.000.00 


976.25 
S00.W 


2,721.00 


1.69500 
2,250.00 


6.615.61 
5.000.m 


1.000.00 
150.00 
562.69 

5,000.00 
12.240.10 


450.00 
1.200.00 


530.00 


11.536.H 


92.23 
21J5 


50.00 

'soo'n 


1.64 

4.00 

2.107.46 

4.00 


19.35 
20.00 


477.73 
2J52.1I 


a.n 


143.70 


I7M 
200.00 


1,577  50 

i;«6oo 


737.91 
141.49 
271.31 
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OrpwMla  a  hdMM  Fiif 


nana  A  SWha,  1220  L  SML  HW  WaMfton.  DC  2000S 

Staaa*  FeMi  Co,  2221 1.  Bhck  CaM  PMn.  AZ  15009 

Jans  X.  analHii.  IHl  >  SMI  NW,  #700  Watafla.  K  20006.. 


Do.. 


Debaa  L  SMw,  1250  Catlkit  An..  Ml.  #620  Wasteftoi.  K  20036.. 
Band  H.  SMn.  IWl  >  9>"l.  Ml,  #700  WaBaihii,  DC  20006 

Do 

Gay  1.  SMra,  2001  E*  SMt  Ml  WMa|h*,  K  20006.. 


lOOIN. 


SL,  #206  Alfaila.  VA  22201 . 


Luna  W.  Stai,  1155  ism  SL.  Ml,  #900  WaMwja.  K  20005 
SM  PWm  PoRs  t  TiMriHi.  IWO  M  Strat  Ml, 
Do.. 


,  (90(«) 


DC  20036.. 


Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 


Ska  A  GoM,  1627  K  SI.  KW,  #1000  Wasteftai,  DC  20006 

Do 

Jaas  V. 'aoito;  223  Paiiaia  tt^^ 

Jdn  J.  SMbi.  il5  16A  SL,  Ml,  #706  Wastefkai.  DC  20006 ^^^^... 

Peny  K  SMm.  1401  to  Yoli  Ammk.  NW,  #1100  WasliMa,  K  20005.. 

sioS  M.  SMw.  nil  ion  SML  NW.  #1000  WaMchn.  DC  20036 

MMa  SM«.  3nl  Rar  2O30  M  Stat  NW  WaMta.  DC  20036 

C  Da«hi  SMb.  Fteida  PMnkn  OmoI  325  lein  JSa  M..  #F-210  Ti 
ZKkTMqJr..  1331  Pa«u>l»aii  Anew.  NW  Walim|la,  DC  20004 
Mat  &  SManI  Jr..  300  MrvM  AMmc,  Nl  WaMn,  DC  20002... 

Seaiaa  sieili.  1126  WnMd  BHt  WaateflaJC  20005 

D*  Steain.  1735  I  SL,  NW.  #717  Wateitai.  DC  20006 

NeM  T  ShiMs,  1400  K  SL,  NW  Wastaitai,  OC  20015 
ItaflSOl 


a  32303.. 


I  RobL 
Join  6.  SMB.  1111  ion  SMt  NWiaMRltai,  K  20036 


1100 


500Alewdra,VA  22314.. 

Scott  ShMI,  1250  Canectat  Aiawe,  WWwSairtn,  OC  20036.. 

Saa  F  SMmt  1909  II  Stnet  NW  Watefta.  K  20049 

JolM  StaetTPO.  Ba  3151  Haala,  TX  77253 

Mky  SMma,  1730  M  SL,  NW  Wasln|ln.  K  20036 

Nvma  D  ShMa,  1607  to  Hanan  Aw.,  NW  Washnrtoi.  K  20006 . 
Sidhy  t  ABth.  1^22  Eye  Stnet  mv  WaMnitni.  DC  200O6 


HavcvA 


Do.. 


Eisa  Sieal,  919  ini  Street  NW,  #400  Wastaata.  K  20006 .^^^■■■. 

Mat  ASiit*  t  Asadihs.  Suite  361  400  Nvtii  Caprtoi  Street,  NW  Waanfta,  K  20001 . 

Do 

Do - 

Do  

Sieiei  MaaM  DaKhn.  PC,  One  WItoal  Strat  Ne*  Vnk.  NY  10004 

lanes  V  Sine.  1735  to  Yorli  A««nue.  NW  Waslaittm.  K  20006 

Wlten  A  Sirar,  444  Natli  Capitol  St.,  NW,  #711  Wastafla,  OC  20001 

Do — 

Do 

Do 

Do „ 

Do 

Mak  Siteald.  2001  S  Street,  SW.  #520  Watoton.  K  20009 

Raaid  G  9s,  1105  Nob  Hi  Court  lloseMle.  CA  95678 

Do 

Dawl  Silier,  1600  h  SI.  NW  Washnita.  K  20036 

Hovad  J  SilKB,  1200  WBi  SL.  HW.  #520  Washn|ton.  DC  20036 

Steve  Sika,  Robatan  Mnatfi  6  Eastajfh  1050  Thana  Jeflasa  SL.  NW.  6tli  R 

Do 


DC  20007.. 


Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 


SIM  Uars  Asa.  he,  1717  R  St..  NW  Wahntta.  OC  20006 

Lanad  L  Sivcrsten,  S4«erstan  (  Mulkns  177E  K  Street,  NW  Waslai|tai.  K  20006.. 
Silyersten  A  Mulas,  1776  K  St.,  NW  Waslaifta,  K  20006 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

M  P  Simnans,  PO.  Ba  «60  Vafcy  Foia,  PA  19462 

Gay  D  Simms,  1720  EYE  ST.,  NW  Walii*a,  DC  20006 

PM  Smn,  2030  M  Street  NW  Wmaala,  DC  20036 

Staiey  C  Sima,  Ghtel  A  Forma  120  Harttod  8uiUn(  Dabs.  TX  75201 

TBnae  E  Saplihs,  100  hdau  Am  .  NW  Waan|ta,  DC  20001 

C  Kyle  Sinma,  9  aiaaay  Ptaza.  #714  Hoisla.  TX  77046 

Wiiai  a  Sqaa,  1155  15Bi  St.,  NW  Wastaifta.  K  20005 

Do 

Do 

Alart  H.  Sims,  1935  WIM  Lae.  #204  Hdon.  VA  22102 

Iva  L  Shda.  1000  Wtoi  BaAcuard,  #2700  Aihifta,  VA  22209 

Janes  W  Siwr  M,  1100  ISA  Street.  NW  WalBiftai.  DC  2000S 

Riclanl  L  SaM.  Oa  Ttana  CMe,  NW.  #900  Wastaata.  DC  20005 

RKftad  L  SBalt  A  Co,  Suik  900  One  Tlonas  Cirde.  NW  Waamfta.  K  20005 

Do  

SMkn  Aips  SMe  Hn^  A  Ftai.  919  llHi  Stnet.  NW  Wataifta,  K  20006 

Do.. 

Do.. 


Do... 
Do... 
Do... 
Do... 
Do... 
Do... 
Do... 
Do... 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do„ 
Do.. 
Dl.. 
Ol.. 
Dl.. 


EnpfoyaASat 


Amaica  Mntaum  hstitute .. 


200.00 


PriaWi 
Pnoi 


he). 


(F«:l 

(Fa:Toyela  I 

^^^     ,  Oand 

Piioe  WaialaBe  (FaiEa^e^cte  tndustias,  Ine) 
Price  Wihrlnae  (F«:h«itmal  Co  hstitule) 


WBhn  G«l  IBb  Haitae  Asa 

Ntonji^inlhralOamiealsAsa.....^.............. 

Aiaciata  la  la  tmprawmad  ol  the  Ifciwt6a  I 


lol  borage  Bantes 

hvcstmat  Gompaiy  tnslitHle 

Imtstmari  Caaal  Asa  oi  Amem.  he.. 

MMs  oi  OBata 

NaSaal  Mantle  Dalas  Asa 

Utity  Nato  IMi  llaaiaant  Gra^.. 

Pat  ToNV  RaNy  Corp,  el  al 

Pat  Taar  Tans  Smart  Associates 

PMip  Mriis,  he  t  Affibhs 

Siennn4Ks,  he. „„ 

Uhlal  SheMten  ol  Amea 

National  Coipeialiw  Business  Asa 

Trtaa  Broedcasllni  Co 

Comma  Caat. 

Amaica  hAnlean  hstitute 

General  Ehctne  Co 

Fodail  Express  Cap 

ManAlade  Fto  Pnducers  Aan.  he 

SUnXoithatal.  he 

Hau^un  Contni,  he 

Pan  Oatni  Corporatnn 

EdBon  Electric  hstitute 

Natnnal  Forest  Pnxhets  Asa 

America  Asa  of  Retired  ftrsons 

Bnwnini-Ferre  hdatnes.  Ine 

Leaiue  of  Wana  Voters  of  the  U.S. 

Clayton  Manufadurin)  Co 

Oonrey.  he. 

tana  JoiiriMlStir.  he 

Dumond  Shamrock  Cap 

ArdarDaieh  Mad  Canpay 

CuiiNiuiMHfth  of  Puerto  Rico 

Money  Store.. 


1325.M 


5,625.n 
'6',465.'li0 


1,712.50 
""W» 


Poacr  Authaity  of  the  State  of  New  York 

Siialo.  LM 

America  hstitute  of  Architects 

Kate  Conpay  (For&immittee  tar  Enpbymal  Opportumtes) .. 

Me  Cavay  (F«:OBmlteni  Auttanty) 

Me  Catoiy  (Fa:GiBter  New  Vat  Hospdal  Aia) . 


(Fa:Sobr  Utty) 

(ForJarieted  Maiatement  ( 


MeCanpaiy  i 

Me  Caiuny  JForJarieted  tlaatemat  Consultants) . 

Me  Co  (Fa  Washnita  PuHic  Pmct  Supply  System) .. 

Oasumers  Una  of  ITS,  he 

Gavels  Hehxphis,  e(  al 

Mitay.  FakrH  I  State  Priana  hmatcs... 

hastment  Compay  hstitute — 

Caisatium  of  Social  Saenx  Assns „_ 

Alaska  Pulp  Con 

Afflsdn  Maih,  he — 

Apex  Maria  Cap 

Botoa  Maehme  Shop  t  Shpyad.  he 

Br^  B»  Natiw  Cop 

Criiwtey  Maritune  Cop 

Man  Md^omadi  Bui  Trwspot.  he. 

Ratkswdi  Bans  A  Perez,  he ~... 

StadadOHCo 


12J17.I3 
1,950.00 
3,500.00 

11,762.52 

200.00 
4iO0.W 


65.40 


516.43 


5.000.00 
2,754J)0 


2,475.00 
1,041.25 


2,72117 


53.20 
(32.00 


76,56151 
5,094  70 
9.113  69 


2,000.00 
250.00 
2,000.00 
1,50000 
1,OOO.W 
5,00000 


3,700.00 


210.17 
I50.n 
300.00 

1,106.00 
1.190.00 


lite  Unden»ritin{.. 


Roekefete 
Assoaatia  fa 
Bnstel4lyBS  Co. 

GATX  Corporiha _.. — 

Muse  Corp  ol  America,  he 

Nahonl  Asa  ol  Hone  Buhkrs  of  the  US  ... 

RolsJIeyce  Molas.  he 

Calamteed  Corp 

America  Academy  of  Actuanes 

Comma  Cause ' 

Southiand  Corporatai 

lata  Manaianal  Maitm  Conmitta.  he.. 

Coastal  Corpintiw 

Fnt  Missmippi  Corporation -... 

MsasamPWaA  Ufht  Conpay — 

State  of  MisMst^yi 

taformanoe  EufneanK-  hic «•„ 

TffH.  Ine "," — 

Phannaceutcal  Manufacturers  Asa . 


2.125.00 

■■i.536'.'6o 


Natnial  Cam  to  Piesavc  Soaal  Saurity  A  He*aR.. 

Oaklad  Cetsam 

Port  of  Oakland 

An  Products  A  Chaneals,  he „ 

Anheusa-Buseh  Companes.  he 

Bate  htematiauf . 

Beaeham,  he - 

Bamass  Oa  Operatmi  Co.  he 

CBtana  /^ncaAail  Power  CamasslB 

Oka  Sania  Oil  A  Gas  Cop 

CoaMa  Afaint  Dahe  Tauhon.  he 

Dieal  Bundam  la*Bt  he „ 

Fostei  Mnahr  Earn  Corp.. 
Gaaal  DewlvmarCo 


1.29940 

'5.od6.'i)o 


4.264.03 
21.93100 
1.5M.40 


2.000.00 
2.000.00 
4,000.00 


1.000.00 
4.00000 
9.000.W 
3.S0000 
lt.75000 


1,000.00 


GaealOriBUI 
RetftrOap. 
m  IraBl 


(Cap.. 


m  Enap.  he.. 
Ljiad  fiBO.. 


MeM  PIpeia Qo... 
Mrta-TWalhc... 
Ocea  DbmI  Cap.. 


42,500.00 
1.000.00 

2,ooo.n 

1,000.00 


IIMM 


414.94 

a7.B 


6iW 


6671 

'isii 


4.127.29 
122.70 
702  50 


20.n 


17.50 


2J6tU 


6,21101 
2S2J4 


3568 
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Naliaal  CoMak  AHdetic  An 

Poke  SeoriSBAsai  ..„ 

Sanailai  HhM  Saves 

lyiMM,  Mc 


Assaaakd  Gaaral  Cottactas  of  Amaica.. 

Americai  Bates  Asa 

toCaiCHiam 

Niliaul  Foest  PradKts  Asm.. 


OBad.  kc.. 

Casady  A  AnedMB.  kc „. 

IbkM  AriM  Saaety 


Americai  Track  Onkn.. 
Amoco  Caporatni.. 


of  Taas.. 


171.43 
1,12SJ)0 
16.900.00 


1,000.00 


300.00 


1,900.00 


1,190.00 
12,000.00 
24,700.00 
56,570.00 
3,666.00 
790.00 
900.00 
6,000.00 


29346 


6,396.00 
'2.906.00 


30000 

17,911.00 
254.00 
400  00 
32462 


300.00 

195.52 

2.804.10 

560.39 


600.00 


9.000.00 

3.454.00 

140.00 

1.000.00 

22.705.16 


6.360.00 


6.415.90 


S42.W 

"lii'si 


1,100.00 

3,325.00 

200.00 

900.00 

2,000.00 


12,049.00 


5,720.00 


27,063.79 


1,705.00 


1,000.00 

400.00 

3,500.00 


764.39 
791.64 
161.21 


200.00 


S3.4S3.00 


373.U 


1.0IS.27 


7,773.63 
494.11 
399.00 


112.70 


369.10 
560.39 


101.20 
1,200.00 


41,744.21 


95.30 


15,000.00 
20,554.11 


11.00 


39.50 


42.05 
10.00 


1,«92.25 


395.13 
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Orianzaton  a  IndMdual  Rkii 


Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 


I  M.  Staiton,  1501  A  M  Sbeets.  NW  WaAneton,  K  20009 

MeMn  L  Stat,  1025  Caaeckait  Aw..  NW.  #415  WaMlMn.  DC  20036 ... 
Belk  AfflK  Stakey.  1030  ISHi  Stieet  NW,  #1100  Wahii«ka,  DC  20009.... 

Las  Statcy.  Soik  911  1749  kfkrsai  Oa«is  Hm  Arikfton,  VA  22202 

k*n  F  StMBatti,  9209  lHM|  P«ie,  #905  Fals  Cknii.  VA  22041 

Frail  ft  Staszeaiy  k.,  1620  Eye  SI.  NW,  #703  WashiMtan.  DC  20006 

OMid  licM  Stakn,  1615  H  Slnet,  NW  Wastaaton,  DC  20062 

Janes  D.  Statoi,  320  rHfeatrHli  Dri«i  Wadaf.  ■»  20601 

Mkk  Staton  AsMciafcs.  kc,  8712  Gatostad  Roal  Akundna.  VA  22309 

Saaal  L  Stavisliy,  1729  Desaes  Sbeet.  NW.  #804  Wastaifton.  K  20036. 

Do 


Sanud  E  Stawsky  A  Aisoaates,  kc  1729  Desaes  Straet.  NW.  #104  Wastanftoi,  K  20036.. 

Do 

RaidoM  J  Stiyii.  1620  Eye  St.,  NW,  #800  Wishin|ton.  DC  20006 

t)oZZZZZIZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZ"Z"Z""Z. 

Do 


Do.. 


kihn  Howad  Sledia.  2020  Ine  Oai  Dalas.  TX  79221 „ 

Wiian  N  Storie,  1700  Natt  Moot  St .  Fl  21  Rosslyn.  VA  22209 

Stoete  Simmons  A  FanKia\.  2020  K  Street.  NW,  #890  Wa«n(tai.  DC  20006.. 
Ramou  C  Steftord.  1818  N  Street.  NW  Washmfton.  K  2003« 


Chates  W  Stebr.  5410  GresMna  Laie.  #210  Bcthesdi.  MO  20814 

Jadi  L  Stonple.  1725  Jeftom  Dam  Hi(lway.  #900  Arimttoi.  VA  22202 

SMpfms  OMiseas  Services.  Inc.  114  East  Capitol  Avenue  LMe  Ra*.  AR  72201 . 

Do 

Stapheis.  kc.  114  E^t  Capitol  Avenue  Little  Ro*.  AR  72201 

Stcptoe  I  khnsoi.  1330  Conecticut  Ave.  NW  Washmfton.  K  20036 

Do 


Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 


Stalmi  Onit  kc.  1615  L  St..  NW.  #920  Washmfton.  DC  20036 

REhad  W  Sentere,  1800  MassaAusetts  Ave .  NW  WasJawtoi.  DC  20036 

MiAael  E  Stawid.7957  Revana  lane  Sprmrfald,  V*  22153 

Eutaie  L  Stewat,  1001  Conectiait  Am,  NW.  #910  Wadim(tai.  K  20036 

Taaice  P  Stowat  Stewat  aid  Stewart  1001  Camecticut  Avawe.  NW.  #910  Wastwitton.  K  20036.. 
Warai  E.  Stickle,  Sate  1120  1001  Conecticut  Avawe.  NW  Washmiton.  K  20036 


Doi  Stikiun,  1757  N  Street,  NW  Washinitai.  DC  20036 

Edwad  W  Stinvsoi.  Suite  801  1400  K  St.  NW  Washmtai.  DC  20005 __ 

khn  J.  Stodci,  1110  Vsmoit  Avone.  NW  Waawiftai.  K  20005 

Slokhadas  of  Amain,  he.  1625  Eic  St .  N  w  #  724a  Washmfton,  K  20006 

Lisa  StottenberL  1101  UOi  Street,  NW  WashiMton,  DC  20005 

lay  Stone.  Jay  Stone  aid  Asaolates,  kc  412  Fiist  Street.  SE.  #50  Washmgtoi.  DC  20003.. 

Do 

Floyd  E  Stoie,  1120  Canackciit  Avenue,  NW  Washmftai,  K  20036 

Skpfioi  Stodi.  1800  K  Stieel,  NW,  #1100  Washmton.  DC  20006 

Stovai  A  Spn«n,  2600  Virina  Am,  NW,  #820  Washuvton.  K  20037 „ „... 

Wika*  M.  StoHi,  2901  M  ».,  NW  Wasknfton,  K  20037 

Lutha  J.  Stra«e  HI.  1100  I5th  Street.  NW.  #700  Wasknitoi.  K  20009 „ 

Raymoid  L  StrasskWRr.  1020  19th  Stnet.  NW.  #700  Washuifttai.  K  20036 

Taraioe  D  Stradi.  818  ConKticut  AMnue.  N.w  Washnftai,  SC  20006 

W.  Mrivin  Street.  Suih  400  1627  K  Street.  NW  Washmfton.  DC  20006 

Ropr  J  Stnik.  727  N  Waikn|tai  Street  Ataaidna.  VA  22314 

MErik  Stnnben,  1010  Duke  Stiwt  Ataaidna.  VA  22314 

Aliat  E  Stnuc  Soto  1500  Noth  1331  Poumlvaiia  Avenue.  NW  Wiskn|tai.  DC  20004... 

Gane  W  Strnit  2242  BatMt  Houstai.  TX  77098 

StrinA  A  StmS  A  lavai,  1190  17th  St.  NW  Washnftai,  K  20036 

Do 

Do 

Susai  S&abnt,  311  First  SI,  NW.  #900  Wastancton,  DC  20001 

Euiaie  f  Stineai,  182  Crator  Lane  fcnsmitoi.  CI  06037 

Am  Sukvai,  1660  L  Stieel,  NW,  #601  Wishinfton.  DC  20036 

Aistn  P.  SuKvai  k,  PO  8oi  1113  Mnmapolis,  MN  95440 

Chaks  S  Sidtvai,  11  15Ih  Stnet,  N£.  #6Wasknjton.  K  20002 

Gad  M  Suivai,  1025  Thonas  kllam  St.,  NW,  #511  Washm|tni,  K  20005,. 

Haold  R.  Sukvai,  1750  »  St,  NW  Washin(lai.  DC  20O06 

Maiaet  C«  SuMvai,  162S  Ek  St .  NW,  #724a  Washnftai,  DC  20006 „ 

Maty  R  SuMvai,  PO  Bo«  970  Ft  Woth,  TX  76101 

Patridi  J  SriivM,  819  16th  Street,  NW  Washnfton,  K  20006 

Padne  Sukvai.  #11  15th  St ,  NE,  #6  WiAnfton,  K  20002 

Ridaid  J.  SuMvai,  1225  ConKtiait  Am.,  NW,  #303  Wadrnftoi,  U  20036 

SuMvai  A  Cronwai,  1779  ftmsyhwua  Aw ,  NW  Wasknfton,  DC  20006 

Do 


Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 


tai,K  20036 

K  20005.. 


kkn  B  SuHMrs.  1771  N  StiKt  NW  it, 

WiMan  F  SuthaM,  1400  K  Street.  NW  Wi 

Suflariari  Asbl  A  Brenai,  1666  (  Street.  NW,  #800  Wadaifttn,  K  20006 

W  TtanB  Suttk,  1795  Wilad  St,  NW,  #4  WaMfton,  DC  20009 

WMn  W.  Suttk,  1025  CanKbcut  Aw.,  NW,  #415  Washnfton,  DC  20036 

Doiikss  W  Swndaa  k,  1730  Rtade  Istani  AVawe,  NW.  #417-19  Wahnfton,  DC  20036... 

Do 

Do 

bvnt  W  Swaaai,  11212  FamM  Driw  RaMfc,  MO  20152 

Deba*  SaaU,  Ecanm:  CaMa«  Savne.  kc  1320  19th  St..  NW  WM«k*,  K  20036.. 

Do 

Do 

Do - 

DHid  A.  Samey,  25  loaaaa  Aw,  NW  WMnfton.  K  20001 

—     R.  Sway  k,  S36  7th  SItmI.  SE  Wahkfton.  K  20003 - ~~ 

t  a'Mii»'Jir7i"i33'i»»'st7 

A  DakL  CMl  1000  TkBMl  klhrai  SL,  NW  #S00  WaMfkn.  DC  20007 

Trick  L  SriR, IzSOCMincttalt  Ammi.  NW  WwMrtM.  DC  20036 

KdMd  P  SMiat,  1010  Wkcaak  Am..  NW,  #IO(nilMaftai.  DC  20007 

SmB  ».  Sakk*  122  C  SI.  NW,  #310  WaMkR,  DC20001 


Enploya/CM 


EnMaiStodi  Ownujkp  At» 

ttatana  An  ol  Rqiiiiy  Oiiiiors,  iic 

Smal  Bunen  Canal  a  Anaici.  kc 

Nakaal  An  a  Hom  BnUas  a  the  U.S . 


kdmHy  MaalKturas  Aai 

ctund  HaMf  kstituk 

Natiuul  Bea  NMesaas  a  Amerca . 


Citizens  Once,  kc  „ ... 

A*  Force  Serfiaits  Aiaa.  Inc _ 

Dadunos,  kc 

Sanud  E.  StMdiy  A  Assoiitos,  kc  (Fa:Breafcst  IMc  kc) 

Samud  E  Stavidiy  A  Andatos,  kc  (FaFodaadM  Nadoid  di  QMm  * 


BniKtast  Music  kc 

rCoBncHn  NxiomI  qb  Citetvos  oc  CoiofflDU 

Taft  SMtnie  A  Hdksta  (FaEtlKtiw  Spray  Control  Orfnain)!!!!!"!!!!!!!!!!!!! 

Taft  Stottnks  A  Hdtskr  (FaJanes  Grdian  Brown  FoaiMan) 

Taft  SMtnas  A  Hdtskr  (FaMachnoy  Deders  Natnid  Asabatin) 

Taft  Skfttnnis  A  Hdkstor   (FaSpeod  Cam  ta  Wolidax  Pndud  LjaMty 

Rcfom). 

Tdt  SMtnns  A  Hdhstv  (Fa  Wdd  MamtaMnf  Co,  kc) 

Great  Amencan  Reierw  ksuran  Co 

Bodnf  Company „ 

K  Mat  Cap 

DGA  Mematiaid.  kc  (FaSoxte  Natande  D'Etude  d  de  Cast 

D'Anatiai). 

Amencai  Moicd  Care  A  Review  Assn 

LTV  Aeroaace  A  Odense  Co 

Nahnal  ate  Madac  Dedas  An _ _.. 


1.1S9.IS 

1.401.12 

90672 

S3M1 

'i9.'biio'.bo 


900.00 


2.000.00 


1,900.00 

iK.n 

2.000.00 
2.167.90 


37  90 


109.00 


513.20 


Citizens  Savncs  Financial  Corp 

CoOperatne  Ontrd  Badi 

CodAiai  tor  Ikiitonn  Product  Uabdity  law.. 
Commdtee  fa  Ettectm  Capital  Recowiy  . 


CSOComaany 

Forest  kdustnes  Committee  on  Timber  Vatuton  A  Taahon. 

Pnmark  Corporation 

Traifways.  kc 


Natoid  Rinl  Ekclnc  Cooperatiw  An .... 

Pufd  Sooid  Pgwa  A  LigM  Co _. 

ROMS,  kc 

CdklCap 

Oiancd  Spaodtas  Mawiacturers  An,  k 
Int'l  Umai,  Untod  Auto  Aenapax  A  Afric 
Generd  Avohon  Manufacturers  Association 
Shdadders  Condi  d  America 


Amencan  Rnanod  Sennes  An 

Manvile  Corpaatm 

Massadiusetts  Mutud  Ljfe  Insurane  Co 

Amencan  Badiers  Assn _.... 

New  Yat  Stodi  Eadiaife.  kc 

Cannssan  on  Future  PoMicd  Status  A  TraisM.. 

Chemcd  Manufacturers  Assn.  Inc 

Saiat,  kc 

U  S  West,  kc... 

USX  Capdabon.. 


Nrwijiwr  An., 
ledi  Fruit  A\ 


Untod  Fiedi  Frat  A  Vnddk  An 
Americai  An  d  Port  Authoritas ... 

Natioid  An  d  Mawlacturas 

tmon 

J  Ann  A  Co,  kc 

Dreyfus  Coipordion 

Di^fus  Odbr  Fad 


2.500.00 


2.SI0.K 
247W 


1.9S2.00 


624.00 


ioo.n 

2,570.00 
167.70 


173.37 
1,727.69 
1,477.x 
3,300.00 
4,485.00 

250.00 
2.000.00 
2,000.00 
1,000.00 


5,000.x 
1,0K.K 


U90.X 
290X 


16J93.32 


Computtr  AJtonea  Equipmeit  Mautadaas  An.. 

Northeast  UtMtiB  Sovce  Co 

ktorstato  Naturd  Gas  An  d  Amenca 

Genird  Mils,  kc  

Otizms  Unkd  tor  RdakMatoi  d  Enarts — 

LTVCoipaatkn _.... 

Food  Matetn  kstitute 

Stoddiddas  a  America,  kc 

Tesas  Ekctnc  Savce  Co 

fotandioad  Laifshaemais  An.  AFIOO 

Qtizais  Uakd  tor  RdiakMitan  d  Enaits.. 


FtadmaMklad,  kc  (FaJkkty  kfamdn  Syskms-OaaMa  Sdtwai) . 
American  ktenatiaid  Group,  kc _ - 

kc. 


Essdte  Bu^in^s^  Systons,  kc 


GddnaiSalBl 
Grad  Md  USA.  kc. 

Udda  PMkody  A  Co,  kc 

SeuiitiM  kdMtiy  An 

Nakaul  An  d  Smdcastcrs.... 


AdMrtiaii  Fedaa 
t  A|dnthvi»t 


Cannilkt  Annt  levi»t  Staffas.. 

Condi  d  kMrid  Bdkr  Ownas 

kdudrid  Oi  Caanais  Gra« 

Pioces  Gm  CaMnars  Groop .. 


1,9U.X 
3SU1 

3n.x 


9.192.36 

2,344X 

790.K 


10.011.49 
3X.X 


1.SM.W 
ISO.K 


kditik  d  Ekckkd  A  Ekdnaics  EnkMrs.. 

An.. 


SkrfOiCo 


Co.. 

UdM  WCctep 

Harm  Gauajkai 

Utafi  AUdka  GmH  M—todaas  d  Anaca.  kc.. 

jk&alMaea  A  Spatsaai  An 

Nickwea  An  d  Anenca,  kc 

(kfMrd  MMCiry.... ^^^. 

kknaliaM  Bnttartaid  d  Toamskn .»»....... — .»»_.. 

America  NidHr  Earfy  Coadl      ~ 

aMjat  DiiMiiiiil  Cap 

HD  PMi'i  CaM  (N«  And  Sta  libi:'i 


May 


IFadyl 


d  Amarica.  kc. 

(AT 


HalhAn,  kc.. 


2.790.m 
S40.W 
750.K 


1I,0W.K 
9X.K 


snx 

1.6M.X 

19,74577 

617.50 

1,S«.W 
290.K 
16179 

17X.X 


2S2.W 


7St.X 


50J0 
3S.K 

I9.K 
90.M 
92.21 


1.41U9 


7SK 


219.21 
1U7 


9J0 

ISM 


732.74 


S02.26 


22JI0 


3S1.26 


3S9.7S 


2JII6J9 
799.40 


1776.11 


171iS 


n.90 


6oo.n 

11.20 


2.557.52 
390.M 


390.M 
1M.N 


2.22 
3.42 
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Orfaizakai  a  todvidid  F«nt 


EmpioicrAIent 


AmacaSkdiEaMie.  kc. 


1U.H 
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to.. 


,  MIS  ISM  9 


,  M,  #2n 


0CIQ005.. 


I  Am..  NW,  #303 


rtrmn 


.  an  ■  a,  h  iMi^K  oc  2ao3t 

t  Ol  tarflii  m  ■MdHriMiri.  #}Se  «Mii|lBii.  K  20002 
tm.  kt  tUM  Mkl  ■  ■■«,  S*TU1li.  «  22030 

j57.  uk  «■  MMmw,  e,  tm  mm,  w  22110 

■lliri* Ul  V»m» l>mm. L  #20* Mm.  W  221H 

Sm  TriiTusi  CmhW  *nw  m  wnium,  K  2003t 

an  k  a*  taML  17  Mm  Stal  Mri  IMiii  W  021tS 

Owtl  *.  ItttiM^  Sii»  cap  SL  »■  #401  mtmtm.  DC  20003. 

GMb  L  Mr.  mi  I  Stal.  MTflM  MtfutaTDCMIOS 

AMU L  likr.  Sa  1« SM,  M.  #42SMSSi.  DC  2004S 

'  Km:,  on.  #200tii>Hlii.K2003S.. 

!».«.  31101 .._ 

JM,  DC  20006 

■.IhiTiif.  isn  tit  SW.  W  tSimiH,  DC  2iiou. 

•M C  Vii.  30H Unk ftai  IMMSTix  75201 

«Bh  1  l^pr,  231 «.  Hm  frt  Ihm  Iji  «|n  IN  H107 

i«to  I  wiSiim  UK*  n,  us  d«k  n  7soi 

.    .-J-    -.      ■122091 „.„.. 


II4«013«200.. 


tav  i^.  ns  IM  SU  M  ■rth 
libm  Ml.  isn  tit  SM.  an 

•M  C  Vii.  30H  Unk  ftai  U 

i«to  I  HTiM  UK*  n,  us  D«K  n  7Q01 

Mtar  -  Not  12030  Sarti  itaf  OriM,  #200  lolgii.  W 
Btpi  L  taut  leii  IM  sum.  mtiitm.  DC  20006 


PMAta 
t».. 
Dl.. 
Di.. 
Ol- 
M- 
b- 
k.. 


K  2oaos.. 


dl  nia*n  tan.  kc.  P.O.  Ob  421  llnnik.  TN  37901 

tal  14pka,  1726  ■  St.  M.  #901  Wiji^lui.  DC  20036 

k  C  taiB.  ini  II  StMl.  m,  #410  IMMii.  K  20036- - 

C  MM,  list  ISM  Skrt.  M,  #1015  MUftai.  DC  20005 

40  VMbmIb  9.  rMtia,  ■  02903 
■  PNH 1  Mdl  S*  512  1140  CinitHil  kit..  JM  WaiiiiJtiBR.  DC  mi'.. 

0( _ 

Oi 

Oi -• _ 

Oi 

Oi- 
Di- 
Di- 


toa  E.  IMat  17S0  K  StMl.  NO  mtmiffm.  DC  20006 

,  1199  II  UlH  SMtTlHOnilBa 


lit 


VA  22314 . 


Mr.  #900  WnkiMlai.  DC  20006.. 

mm  DC  20- 


20004-llOS 


1 

McL  M  Imdilm.  1333  F  Stal.  NK,  #710 

Ml  1  itat  919  tm  Stal.  m.  #400  wiiiumi,  k 

Dta  tar  llaiMi  2727  2901  SI,  Mr.  #634  Wutailw,  K  20008 

Dn  Cnimm.  ISH  «  ■  ih..  Mr  Wiartii.  DClboOS 

'    ■.  IIMH,  1091  tatal  4mm,  llhr.  #1100  Wttmtm.  DC  20005 

Ji,  2001  9>  StaL  Mr.  #300  Wiimnlii.  K  20001 

119  (tan  SmIm  1417-OSO  AIbmM.  VA  22313 

SMi  410  2000  P  Stat  mr  Wi*m|m.  K  20036 

_  1016  1601  Stal.  Mr  WitailM.  DC  20036 

iMi  PMi Ikan,  nil  17» Stat  mTiHO  IMMitai,  K  20036 

Otal  L  TIMM  1319  F  SL.  Mr  taktaii.  K  20004 

SMfe  ■.  ItaH.  132S  SStatMT.  #lt03Wliimliii,  DC  20005 

tan  E.  imHM  1120  taitat  UK,  #703  NtaMMi.  DC  20006 

Sm  taMnTUH  ISD  SL.  Mr  WiOiMliii.  DC  20005 

Irtn  Unin,  1401  tar  tM  taMTMr.  #1100  IMiMln.  K  20005 

■m  L  tanM.  1121  L  SM,  Ml.  #906  Wltalto,  K  20036 

foM  llnpn  k..  1020  PltaSM  AknMn.  VA223I4 

Di 

Oi 

tank  W.  taMn.  2021  K  Stat.  Mr.  #300  NitafMi.  DC  20006 

A.  tMytanM,  444  IMk  CmU  Stat  #7n«ralH|toi.  DC  20001 

Di 

Oi 

Oi 

Oi 

Dl 

iiiZZiizzzz~zizzzz";z"!"i"i;:;;;;!!i:!:i;:" 

Dl 
Oi 


MPM,  1610  bl  SkMt  W  IMMtMt  K 
tana  k..  U  ta  7«  WmTsC  29715 


20006.. 


IW  41101 

1  Wk  1101  ClMirtitiil  Amh,  NW.  #600 

An.  Mr  ■MMm.  K  20061 

H  taMi,  IWr,  rtSO  WrtMilM,  K  20006.. 


I,  DC  20036.. 


■lIImi 

HUM 

A.tan.  USO 


m  dm  latart  S%  Sbtarf.  a  Vm\ 

IMk  tak  AMi  t  ta^k,  200  SMk  Btan  «M 
M;  Ml  MAiUMK  20036.. 


4900 


1.  a  33131 . 

'liiiaiii 


,  a  33131 


■■»  AnkL  ini  SL  Ml.  #S2I  MMimliii.  D 

n»i  CMMTftan  ini  taMkMk  amSm 


.DC! 


(■ptai^M 


Gn^Hjknte*... 
AMBiCM  NkiMM  k 
GmiHi  Omvim  QnMMcy  DMid... 


Eitaqril  ki  DMBrtk 


TrflSkdMMt 

TinSktliMBA 

TiR  SktkMi  1  Htkria 

Tin  smmm  t 

TinSMtMBl 

TinswiMBi 

TinSkNMMt 


FvAcml 

FbJmmICbv). 
F«J        "  ■ 


F«.HIinEMrtanMlCI).. 

F«*aiiHnr  Dtan  WiMri  Andtai) „ 

Fvtaate  MMrt  TrMihtaIki) 

Tin  SMkMS  t  IkHv  (FaJiS  CMn  to  i^n  PiMict  UMWy 


Tift  SkdMB  A  HMokf  (For:Tift  Bnidatfr«  OmmM) 

Tm  SkHMa  i  IWbkr  F«r:TMwi  t  DM  ^S,  he) 
Tin  SMiMB  t  lUUr  F«:IMd  llnl«lCT|  b.  He) 


TtataM  IDnSyslMB.  he.. 
EhdnMC  hdMtrvs  Asm  d  Jnn. 
Jmw  Art— We  rw  r    -  ' 

CoMinn  CiMi. 

Rttssril  CeipontnL 


An  (JATIIA).. 


U.S.  OHmx  ComnitlR 

US.  Dilaae  CmmMk 

Nitionil  Forest  IVoducb  An.. 


NittonH  Assn  of  IndipwtaK  Imnrj 

IBM  Corp 

Pwrlo  Rico  FfidenI  Affar^  Admmstratiori 

Burftnfton  nuUKiii.  Ik 

CSX  iTMSDortition 

American  Fed  ol  Liber  A  Coniress  o(  IntBtnil  Or|aiizilon.. 

Amerioi  Sec  ol  Asa  EaailMs 

Tijto  t  Miiel „.. 


Hitaiil  Fed  of  Federil  fitftaim 

Centnl  Maa  Poner  Co.  et  £ 

PmI  Tender  Associila.  Inc  (ForAnemn  Uccnsed  Pncfcil  knis  Asa) . 

Pal  Tendkr  Assnitcs.  Inc  (Fer:Baconi.  be) , 

Tendtor  &  BinlRS  (For-Geodnci)  ... 

Pal  Tender  tenates,  Inc  (Fer:IMioniil  httiitute  of'  Teaiits)  1.'!!""!--- 

Pal  Tender  Assodites.  Inc  (Fcr:l)Bcli  Elektronili) 

Pal  Tender  Assocates.  Inc  (ForSdaenenai,  Inc) ; 

Tender  A  Binns  (ForSoUrfistics  Corp) i 

Pal  Tender  Associates.  Inc  (For:SoiMeBtera  Ei90rters)i. 


Scon  Piper  Co 

NatattH  Asa  of  Putic  Teleiiision  siafiins.. 

).  t  Penney  Co.  Nic 


Ameron  Resort  S  ResHatial  DewJuiwiit  Asa.. 

Ainoskeat  Savints  Bank 

Ensijr  Sawnp  Ba* 

Maine  Samcs  Bank 

Massadwsetts  Bankers  Assn 

Mutual  Sninp  Central  Fml.  Inc 

New  Hamplin  Savints  Bank 

Sakmon  Braltiers,  Inc 

Food  Martetint  Institute 

National  Assn  of  Track  Slop  Operators,  he 

Maathon  Oil  Co 


Diamond  Stianvock  Corp 

American  Assn  of  Mnonty  Enterprise  Small  Bus.  hwest  Ghi.. 

Natmn  Asa  of  Home  BuUers  of  the  US 

Textron.  Inc 

Amafianated  Traeit  Unon.  Natl  Cap  Local  619.. 

Anmal  HeaRIi  Institute 

Women's  Leial  Defense  Fund 

National  Fed  of  Federal  Empkiyees 

Tuna  Research  Founbtm,  Inc 

National  Assn  of  PriMte  Psydkatric  Hospitals 

Popilatan^minnnent  Balance 

BedM  Poner  Corporatn 

America  Healtli  Care  Assn 

National  CooperatlM  Busness  Asa 

MerrM  Lyndi  t  Co.  Inc 

Bolennaiiers  kon  Shp  BUis  BlxksmiOB  Foriers  1 1 

Metal  Traks  Depatment.  AaOO 

SltMl  MetH  Worken  kit'l  Asa 

Pi  mark  Corpontion 

Reefe  Company  (For Anertai  Bosness  CoaHion.  kc) .. 

Keefe  Conpaiy  (Fcr^artetel  Savn|S  I  Loa) 

Me  Conpaiy  (FatordBk  A  Em6y  Associates).. 

keefe  Company  (ForDormitoiy  Authority) 

keefe  Compaiy  (ForEssei  Company) 

Keefe  Company  (ForMutual  Benefit  knurance  Co) . 

Knfe  Compaiy  (For:Nei>  York  Uoversity) 

Keefe  Co  (ForUnwen^y  of  the  S»ed  Heat) , 

Keefe  Connaiy  (Fa:Uimrst«  of  Meddne  A  Datistiy  !<  Nat  kniy) .. 

Keefe  Co  (ForrUiittrsity  of  lliani) 

Motai  Pcture  Assn  of  America,  be 

Spriifs  tadBtries,  bic 

Kenticfcy  l^ar  Co 

Oacafo  BoanI  OpIioiB  Eichanfe 

Momac  Electric  ?otm  Co 

Cntm  Stales  SE  A  SW  Ares  He«h  A  mietfin  t  Pasin  Fund.. 

Wiilh|l«wi<  Electric  Corp  

Tinaa  Ma  Bdnr  Nerk  Adorm  t  Ruook  (For:Biii|v  H^  Cap).. 

Buyr  Kim  Cup.......... 

NniMif  Forest  PioduUs  Asa 

American  Cuncil  tar  Capilil  FonnitiM 

Al  Hoc  Cam  of  Hutf  FuM  Haimn 


2.500.00 
2JO0.O0 


3AI0.00 


6,315.00 


56000 


5.79252 
4.500.00 


900.00 

i.6oo.n 


1,000.00 

1,300.00 
5,350.00 
1.75000 


17,611.10 
300.00 


1,63250 


4.000.00 
60000 


2,15000 


161.07 


161.07 
209.10 


16807 

12.06520 

200.00 

350.00 


60000 


6,594  00 


60000 

■■75.00 


10,07761 

918.00 

50.00 

2.12500 


1,79167 
2.50000 
7.50000 
2,50000 
4,50000 
3,000.00 
2,200.00 


ISOOO 


1.80000 
7,50000 
7.500.00 
9.40000 
1.100.00 
1,400.00 
500.00 


4.430.00 


600.61 
■■'77115 


3,078.18 
■  ■■»f9l 


51.66 


62.10 
113.00 


82500 


44129 


1,632.50 


29833 
150.00 


510.00 


97.44 


9744 
33907 


97  44 
29233 


600.00 


ISOOO 


30.40 


80524 
96.00 


86.96 
69260 


319.61 
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Do.. 
Do.. 
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Do.. 
Do.. 


Walax  Tlmai,  1100  MBaduatts  Aw..  NW  Wehnftai.  DC  20036 .. 
PM  A  nan,  Sate  520  900  17th  Street.  NW  Wahmiton.  K  20006.. 

rmnoB  A  Co,  kc  1150  K  St.  NW,  #850  Wataiitai,  K  20006 

Oo -. 


Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 


#880  Demet.  CO  80203 . 


Alai  R  rmolhy,  303  Eat  17th         

G  Wayne  Twdt.  1725  Jefloan  Dnis  Hifhiny.  #900  Arkwton.  VA  22202.. 

WlMii  C  TmUapauih,  888  16th  SInet,  NW  WaslM|ton.  DC  20006 - 

Constan  D  Tvtan,  888  16th  Stnet  NW  Wshmfton,  K  20006 „ 

E.  Umwod  rakn,  818  16th  SI,  NW  WBhnwton.K  20006 

EtBi  S  roMe.  1550  Wtan  BM..  #600  ArSfton.  VA  22209 

Title  Asaodiks,  kc,  Rt.2,  Bn  89  Cgfanki.  TN  38401 

Fraids  M  TiMia.  HBadknetts  PMrokum  Coundl  11  Beacon  Stmt  Boston,  MA  02108.. 

Tobaxo  Asaoihs.  kc,  S«h  912  1101  17th  St.  NW  Wastaigton.  DC  20036 

lanes  S  Todd,  535  North  Dartom  Stnel  Cheap,  IL  60610 

M  Doufks  Todd,  Sole  2300  1000  Wifsoi  Boilevad  ArkiMai,  VA  22209 

DavidTTol,  2121  K  Street,  NW,  #880  Washnfton.  K  20037 

Oo 

Wttan  R  Tolei  Ir ,  FO  Ba  37  Mebume.  Fl  32919 _. 

Edvad  Toiat  6723  Brinaa  Driw  Bethesdi.  MD  20817 

Wdian  D.  Tooliey,  1899ia.,  NW,  #600  Washniton.  K  20036 „ 

Pete  W  looker.  1920  N  Street,  NW  WBkn(ta.  DC  20036 

Vmcait  G.  Tomoo,  12374  Spwar  Hamk  St  Lous,  MO  63146 

Total  Pttrokun.  kc,  999  IRh  Street.  Sale  2201  Denver.  CO  80202 

Ffaik  V  Tot!  ir,  600  Mayknd  Aw.,  SW.  #700  Wishmta,  U  20024. 

louche  Ross  A  do,  1900  II  Street,  NW  Washnfton.  DC  20036 

btcn  D  Toitfh,  70  North  Mam  St.  Wikcs-Bare.  PA  18711 ~ 

Waida  Tomand,  1724  Msadwans  Aw ,  NW  Washinitan.  DC  20036 

Joseph  P  Traici,  815  16th  St.,  NW  Wstunfton,  DC  20006 

Jeffrey  B  Tranmel,  1020  19th  Street.  NW  Washmfton.  DC  20036 

Do.. 


Enphyv/Oait 


jtarBai  a«*  bcliati.  kc .. 

tntcRtikd  ResHioB,  kc 

Inwslnent  (Sanpav  kstilirte .. 

NlkdBlrm 

PradMU  Ums,  kc . 


Skap  Maafidinii  C>  el  Amenci.. 
Natknal  Rm  Ekdric  CenentM  A3 
Toym  Mokr  Saks,  USA.  kc 


Amencai  Mralain  kstitute 

America  Tndiiiii  Aans 

Amoe  Coiponlki 

Anliew.0ack  Cempaies,  kc 

Assocatm  of  Tiiil  Liayers  of  Aama.. 

Boemi  Cempeny 

Broan  GroM,  kc _ 

CaprtH  Ote/ABC,  kc 

C«itil  Makels&wp - 

Chrysler  Corpontion 

Eastern  A>  Lne,  kc 

H  J  Hon:  Co „. 

Mnor  Lei|K  BaelHi 

Miide  South  Senioes.  kc 

Morjai  Staley  A  Co.  kc 

Natnal  Rifle  Assn  of  Amend 

Nurtliern  Tefecom,  kc 


100.10 


1.107.50 


1,510.00 
150.00 
500.00 


Cat... 
(t(o.. 


NutnSiwetl 
G  D  Scale  A  Oe. 

Adolph  Coors  Co 

LTV  Aerospax  A  Defense  Co 

Mik  kdustry  FoundMn/kt'l  Assn  of  kz  Crean  Mfrs.. 
Mil  kdBtry  FowdMoi/kl'l  Assn  ol  Ice  Crean  Mtrs.. 
M*  kd^  Foundatm/hit'l  Assn  ol  Ice  Crean  Mfrs.. 
Hcwtett.Paciijn]  Co - 


Amercai  Petrekum  kstitute.. 


Trawl  A  Tounsn  Gowmnait  Aflan  Poky  Council,  Sute  607  1199  I  Street.  NW  Wishm|ton,  K  20036.. 
Trawl  kdistiy  Assn  of  Amvca,  1899  L  a.,  NW  W»hn(ton^DC,2«)36.. 


TriiM  A  Kandy,  1900  I  SIrat.  NW.  #310  Washnftoi.  K  20036 

S^\  TrMelt,  1725.DBaks  Street,  NW.  #104 _Wa£in(ton,_DC  20036 .. 


Eurnie  M  thsha,  9817  Rosashel  Awnue  Slwr  SvinL  MD  20910  . 

Vncoit  Tnwii.  115  16th  Street.  NW  Washiwton.  DC  20006 

Michal  G.  Treop,  1709  New  Yak  Awnue,  ItW,  #801  Washmfton.  DC  20006 

Rotet  C  Traup.  730  Snith  Riki  Rd  New  Caua.  D  06840 

Gnrp  G.  Troutma,  Suib  1100  1090  Vvmat  Aw .  NW  Wastwiton,  K  20005 

AkundB  B.  Treatrtke,  1776  F  Street.  NW  Wskniton.  K  mm 

Tlnius  L  TruekoodTwi  North  Midinn  Aw.  Oiicaip,  IL  60611 

Trust  tor  Put*:  Lads,  82  Saad  SI  San  Fraicao,  «  94105 

Motoyuki  Tsutsui,  919  18th  Street  NW,  #600  Washmfton.  K  20006 

Art  Tu,  R.R  1,  Bn  147C  QaaBtPm,  MD  21658 

Todicr  A  Va«M.  Weston  FatoH  Swnts  Bhlf.,  #1330  718  17th  SI  Deffl«,  CO  80202 .. 

Turn  Reaach  Foadrin,  kc.  1101  ITtti  SI .  NW  Wishnftai,  DC  20036 

B  EtzaMh  Tunney,  124  S*m  Ctoreh  Roa  MKhaKStort.  PA  17055 

Wkan  A  TurnMe,  1400  be  St.  NW  Wntoifton.  K  20005 

J  Taiy  Turna,  »00  MM  Ibid  Akaediii,  VA  22314 . 


Jae  L  Tuna.  1920  N  Street,  NW  Wataiftai,  K  20036 

ffidiad  F  Tumey,  1725  K  St.,  NW  Watavtoi.  K  20006 

S  Diae  Tank,  1919  Painlniiii  Aw.,  NW,  #300  Wishnftoi.  DC  20006 

St.  da  J  Iwade,  Suik  220  1575  Ew  Street,  NW  Wisliin|rton,  DC  20005 „ 

Twntkth  Catiylntopriies,  361S  Wlaaism  Awnue.  NW  Watoiftai.  DC  20016 

Pitm  R.  TyiM,  Oasta«  Brookj  A  Smith  2400  Paditree  Carter  BUf  230  Padrtree  Sired,  NW  AtiaU,  GA  30303.. 

U  S  West  kc,  1819  L  Stnd.  NW,  #900  Wato«la.  K  20036 

\i%.  Cae  Sinr  Oefkas'  Asa,  1001  ComKticiit  Aw..  NW  WaJaurtai,  DC  20036 

aeCoRanma,  450  M«fe  Awnue.  E.,  #204  Vma.  VA  22180 


AfflBicai  Ikdcd  Assn 

Noflhrap  Coni 

Putkc  ym  Co  d  Cdwido 

Western  Uhtta  Oea  Air  GnM.. 

Hans  Copontm 

Rdiol  Gotl  A  Associates,  kc 

Travel  kdudry  Asa  d  Amend... 

America  Minf  Confrcss 

MtCO.kK - 


National  Fa  d  kdaendnt  Busness 

Hdto  EhmanWkteAMcAatlt^ 

Blw  (^pss  d  Nnltieistem  Pennsyfvaa.. 
National  Cade  Tde«san  Assn.  Inc 


Bnitherhood  d  Radaiy  Airkne  A  Steansh*  Clerks 

AndBan  Beniaa  Real  A  Haiey  (For  Moore  Md^oniKk  Resana).. 
Andasoi  Baann  Rea  A  Haiey  (For  US  Baknde  Corp) 


Ace  Mdd  Fabncitois.  et  H 

Sanuel  E  Stwisky  A  Assocuks.  kc  (ForBroalcat  Huac  kc) . 

Stem  Bros,  kc 

Aimnan  Fa  d  Ldnr  A  Confress  d  kdstnd  OrfauHaB 

US  Leefue  d  Sawifs  botitutms 


6e8  Hdcopto  Textron,  bic 

Nitknil  Assn  d  Manufacturers.. 
Namto  klematnnd  Corp 


691.72 

1.236.25 

537  50 

i.ieso 

552.50 
21500 
107  50 
215.00 
517.50 
537.50 
75250 
107.50 
107.SO 
210.n 
115.00 
215.10 
215.00 
215.00 
600.00 
5250 
10,82O.n 
2,500.K 


3.000.00 


2,250.00 
6.900.00 


96200 
2.00000 

Lomx 


1,815.00 


4,951.07 


9,664  50 
5.750.00 


150.00 
500.n 

i.ooo.n 


Toyda  Mdor  Sda,  USA.  kc . 

ProiKl  Admsoiy  Gtwp 

MawMe  Corporation 


Retail  Whdesde  A  DepI  Stoe  Wan.. 

WHdaiicss  Sooety 

Interstate  Cantos  Conference 

Amenta  Mknf  Catress — 

Cantny  Hd:aiat  A  Tunny „ 

America  Cdkfe  d  Surfeon 

Amenca  Cyaiaad  Co — 


U.S 


U.S.  Lowa  d  SMkB  kditutna,  ill  E.  Wide  Dr  Ckcifo,  II  60601 

US  Mb  ktool  faaich  Gimp,  215  Pansykmii  Awm*  Wstottoi.  DC  20003 .. 


Gikia  Udd,  1750  Nw  Yak  Awnue,  NW  WidafMi,  K  20006.. 

Jeny  a  Uddl,  1616  H  SL,  NW  Wahnitai.  «.  2M06 

KoM  Uao,919  IM  Stat  NW,  #600  Wakatoi,  K  20006 

MJNi  1.  Uihib.  1025  CaMdiot  Awni,  NW,  #1010  WahMtan,  K  20036., 
■-    ' »i,K20l)36 


Raat  D.  UMtoa  Jr.,  1150  17n  Sirad.  NW  Waaafta, 
Stewn  W.  UmWba,  729  15tt  Sired.  NW  Wahinfhai.  K  20005. 
Unlfi,  kc  POta  19109  GnaoMro,  NC  27419.. 


DC  20001.. 


Unikd  BnOMlnd  d  Capntos  A  Jdan  d  Anaia,  101  Constitutia  Aw.,  NW 
Unikd  Fmh  Fidl  A  VeoMh  An,  727  N.  WahMkii  St  Ahiadia,  VA  22314 

UMhd  Ga  Pki  Ua  Ce,  PO  8a  1478  Haetai,  TX  77001 

Unikd  kkntototo  CaaRMs.  1800  Dkiad  Rad  Ahaatii,  VA  22314 

UniM  knh  A  Awica  Saaly  d  taas,  Bn  219  3400  W  lllRi  Stnd  Qiican 
Uakd  Satoai  Aaeaaii  Amt  9100  FndBidaki|  Rad  Sa  Ariaa,  TX  7I2M 
Unikd  W«  d  kbiaktCawaily  Sania  Canal  d  Metre  kdaopdB  1828  N  Haida  Stred  kdaiMdi.  M  46202 


K.  60655. 


1 15k  Stat  NW  WaNnfhn,  K  20005.. 


UnkMi  Pnikon  d  Aaaio.  c/i  Cakfki  A  Bir«i|  1201  PMmlnm 
Ktal  Awna.  NW  WBlSmkn,  DC  2li036... 


Maiw  S  Unia.  1120  Oaadial 
WMy  Nata  Wak  MBamMl ' 
Rnifa  D.  Ult  1615  H  Stat  NW 


Aw..  NW  P.O  Bn  7566  Watol|kn,  DC  20044 


(kaa  A.  Umlai,  1730 

-■  itv*)f,|r  :    .   ._ .    ,. 

r  WBMIflN,  Dl 
.kc2S50MSt,NW,#»0 


taa,  c/i  Edm  Ehdric  kdilik  1111  19th  SL,  NW  Wahkftai,  K  20036 . 
wakniia.  n.  t 


20062 
NW,  #204 


L  V4W,  102S  OataM  Aotm,  NW^  #415  Wahmkn, 

jak  J.  vaia/ieio  En  St,  »* 


be  20006.. 


.,,  DC  20036.. 
Ot  20036 


J*mH. 
VaFM 

Di. 

Dl. 


K  20037.. 


Sdk  220  1575  ^  Stat  NW 
kc  499  SHk  CipiH  St.  SW,  #520 


DC  20005 — 
K  20003.. 


Nitoid  Asa  d  Maulictinn.. 


bitonitmd  Asa  d  Fee  FifMers 

America  Ikta  Fedentan 

Toyda  Hda  Sdes,  USA.  kc 

HdnpdRai  life  A  AHitakd  Ca 

MavMMe  Flar  Predaas  Asai.  kc 

Assutiakd  OuAders  A  Caitnctos,  Ik.. 


50000 
74741 


900.00 


30000 


i5,ooo.n 


282  50 


3.656.40 
7J02.95 


dSaMAkid.. 


Eaton  Aitoa.. 


d  Oaaam  d  ke  U.S 

taMCB  QliaB  lata  Le0sMiw  Edotai  Cana.. 


PIcta  Am  d  Aflarcc  kc .. 

Amca  Ga  An ~ 

UAUkc.. 


Fad 


60,936.47 
4,500.00 
100.00 
10.00 
1,000.00 
5,000.00 
2,500.00 


4,494.00 


90,000.00  . 


90,18411 
1,050.00 


1.950.00 


300.U 
6,290.00 
2,000.00 
3,968.75 
12,939.00 
3J00.00 
4J00.00 


25J340D 
125.10 


M7J3 


4.22973 


10.M 


200.00 


603.16 


1,05.00 


5.951.07 
35.00 


5915 
15.n 


52.56 
30,710.00 


2.402.39 


ISOOO 


25000 


212  50 


1J40.0I 

7J029S 

169.63212 

54.391.10 


43.25 
105.01 


123.00 


24.12191 
1.445J3 


29.242.66 


2S.00 


1,151.19 
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OVBi«>M*Mn« 

EntMr/CM 

taapb 

EqaMaa 

M  L  *i  Mil  J*  SII  un  Eh  StaM.  M  MriMm  K  MK 

H^^«r  Trtni  M  f^iintll^^'^i  ,"C?»'r 

MotfiMM 



«i  Urn  MtwMtfli  t  Ort,  r£.  TfRMi  IISO  Ami  mam  St  M  Witi^liii.  K  »n7.... 

Ad  Hk  ta*  la  GNtaM  Enre 4. 

S3S.00 

65.24 

■i                            - 

Ataki  UM  MM  taMM  ; 

k - 

Oi     _.       __         _     .       , 

Anaica  tat  rt  CraU  Mic  Arrnalali ., 

3J10.00 
6X7  50 

ijnoo 

1.00 

11015 

Bi           : 

Aitfc  SM  NMI  Cirp „ 

Di   -..- — 

BRAE  CMnia 

b _.    -   -.     -    J 

b J 

aMpdi  Hdnc  Am.  he 

CM  Cal  TMMM  CoMia 

b                 .„. _ 

CM  Earn  OMia 

b    _.      _ 1 

(Mr  ErtaFtai „. 

b.    .         ..  _ 

Caw*  AMI „ :: 

b          .      ._         

b    _ _ 

Can— 1  IMM  tar  M  EaJty  (CU.II.E.) 

HaMa  Ekdric  Oa^aiy. Tie. " 

5,127.50 
10.00 

4560b" 

137.06 

b._-            __ 

1 _.. 

UUMnrtiMLId 

6524 

b 

L 

rtrtMn  I  IkMil.  kc 

b .- - 

Rrardte  Many  of  Anvia 

: 

IMMc  ol  PM 



940.50 

b 

L 

SMt  rt  AWia 

b ; 

Teai  Ai  Cap 

b 





b_  _ 

IMai  Cabk  lap :.; 

■■■■  C  IbMM,  bs  Wmmtm  Mtba  CMd  23  SdMl  StaM  CBnrt.  NH  03101 „ 

» —  ■■  ■  -  -    »  ■     ■            »      »■»    . 



'576.00' 
200.00 

- 

Mb  A.  Mb.  Ill  Qmh  *m  P.a  bi  M17-0M  ttamtn.  V*  »313 

Anmrt  HaWi  IntiMc 

M  MM.  IW  E  Start,  M  MMriii.  R  mot 

AssaaMd  Gaiart  Cmtnclan  of  Amaia 

MM  liitr  Ub  Man  ^aiS  Urn  riiimp'lm.  n  77019 



14,t33.6« 

1MwM*.»WIMtllW  lljH  LBClhiM .._ 

Amaiiaii  tail  o(  Reiirad  PcnsoK 

53712 

J«  t  M«,  te  MM  17^  HmimA  Imm.  m  Wiilii|>a.  DC  n00( _ _ 

Fotoy  i  LMne  (F«:IU*a|  Rraws  IMats  t  Ci) 

tim  F.  «n  IW  1 SL  W  Mrifa^ii.  K  iMK _ i 

Mfc  MHL  1131  ■biAJi  MMfhi.  Km» -.1 

bM  iBn  fa.  CiM  MMi  K  rrm — J 

bbi L kVTim ■  3L. Mr w  1  tf  L« axa _ 

Armco.  he 

900.00 
4.45190 

371.50 

21.25 



Lan  o(  Wmn  Was  rt  Kit  US. 

Staona  Connratiai 

MM  H.  INib  311  Ml  Mk  Mn  fii  ta  Imr  Mm.  VA  22180 

MM  kSSmjm  mtmtmm  Mm,  m  nbmm.  k  2003« 

Veh,li«: 



kmt  I.  Mto.  IM  I  Start,  H.  Ml  Wirtmiii,  DC  a03L _ 

Msstite  Nrtinl  Gb  Asa  of  Anaica 

6,250.00 

191.50 

Mbiib  I  MdM,  kc.  148  >M^liMii  Miii.  M.  #1110  <Mi«ka.  K  ZtXM 

Jota  1  HiB  Co,  he 

IM  Mdn,  im  2M  St  SM  k^0m.  W  222(2 ., 

b     J 

'*' 

L _ 

Kitnirt  Assn  of  Cnp  basace  Anils 

MM  A.  Mm  iw  I  St.  m,  fw  Wrtitiii.  u  lam J 

Goodyar  Tn  I  IhMa  Co 

4,500.00 
5,000.00 



Mt MiiiCivs fm Start. Mr,  §m wm  mi , k 2000s Z 

22531 

Mm  1  BM  I4SS  hMMrti  tm,  MT.  #Mf  MMaifei.  K  20004-1X7 „_ 

AliMct  of  Amaicw  Insinrs 

b.  __„ ._ .Z!!?. 

Ancnca  Airtas  bK 

5,347  50 

12.00 

b            . „ J 

Attam's  UrtaMt  Assurace  Socirty  Ltd 



b _ _.... 

Ba*  of  Anenca 

1,200.00 

12000 

b..    .  ._    . 

Bar  Stans  t  Co  Inc 

b 

C«iU  Matets  Gran 

*' ' 

b._      - 

dioiMal  Ba* 

1,20000 
3,000.00 

120.00 
300.00 

b       -    j 



b I 

^ 

b _   ^ 

Chyles  Crowder                                                ' 

b _. J 

b.     _...    _.    „... 

- - 

FedaH  Ljn)  Ba*  Assns  of  Teas  SlociJiiildBs'  Dciaist  R 
utTKtc  G>nMI  k                                            1 

m 

b.    

b    

Grtdma  SaAs  t  Co 

■* '"" 

b.  „ 

Guatta  Sivinfs  A  loa 



b 

Intaiiitnul  Rm  llilenals  Ltd 

b 



Mm  Haiodi  Mulul  lilt  hsuran 



b    .....    



Meticpolla  Traisit  Autlionty 

PHNUOd  Co  . .     .. 

'iM'do' 

b     „ 

PnMdnt  Life  t  Accident  hsuran  Co 

b„       _„ 

PiMc  Service  Co  of  New  Meacs 



451.25 

b     „         

Sjloini  Brotliers  Ire 

b            „ _ _ 

b „ „. 

Soutleii  Ciifonu  Edscn 



b-.     _    

Southern  Sta  Shooni  Co  he 

603,75 

600.00 

7,517.50 

b    _.     „.    _    

Teus  Commerce  Baik. 

"" ' 

60.00 
35.20 

b .„ 

TriMlers  insuraee  Co 

b._ J 

Watug  Paicus  C^itil  Corp 

b _.. 

Wana  Amei  Crt*  Cnnnuniutiiins,  jiii: 



«M  0.  MM  Jr.  ZMM.  SMt  taM«|B  t  Wnoi  m  Un  St.  MT.  701  h  Wt 

*in|tai,  X  20006 

Contirientjl  Insurance  Companies 

150W 
10000 
3000 

-     b- 

National  Fraternal  Concress  of  America 

«fH  MdrtiB  rt  MMf  PMn,  POtai  K7  RUnad.  V*  23207 

• 

79.76 

Gh*  a.  Mnb  *,  1111  bMM  tad  F*  CkKk,  VA  22047 

American  AutomoUe  Assn 

JM  &  Mh,  m  MIlMl  Start  brtiilllili,  Al  35291 

Alabana  Poner  Co 

41,000.00 

60085 

M 1  ImS,  2SM  L  Sa  km  ftmm.U  tS016 1 

ATtT 

jIll  1  Jl  f  «Mci>.ta.  Wl^MI  Wm.  at.  #3210  Wataitlon.  K  20024 

500.W 

Mi brt« l\jm Srth 602 911 1» Start. IM ItaMitai.  DC 20006 

American  Assn  of  Eipupment  Lessors.  .... 

M  MMi.  2S1I1  Start.  Ml  WUmiii.  K  2fl03rZ. 

Common  Cause 

362.50 

1.32500 

775M 

M>  S*  Smm  *  hm  IKt  I  Start.  Mf,  #1111  NaMtni,  K  20036 _ 

Genoal  Instrument  Corporation 

b- 

Grocery  Manufacturers  of  Amaica  Inc 

82.99 

I L  MMi;  IM  Ma  brtMrt,  #2300  AiMn,  VA  22209 

Norttirop  t^orp 



iiiii  ikpv,  1155  isii  SM.  Nil  wiiv^u,  ucM^'::zzz"z:""z::::::"::xz"Z"::^^ 

Natnnal  Bniler  Council. .. 

UM.od' 

mmnrwm,  15741  SMi  dM  MLUMNntari  HD  20877 

piljl^^  H  M.J M —  «/    .t.    ^^  1  r^nnl  Vb  MfaMMbw   fW  UM? 

Beditel  tastem  Ponwr  Corp 



NMrt  1.  SM  IN  FMrt  Sf  tMi.  W  02110 

Bank  of  Bosta  Corpvation 

b ._ 

First  National  Bar*  of  Boston 

9,00000 
1,92000 

10.598.32 
42.44 

AMa  tNM  1330  MMert  *«.,  IM.  #300  Wali«lai,  K  20036 

Syntlietic  Oreanic  Ctancal  Manufacturers  Assn  he 

Hfti  i.  Wbi.  lit  MrtM  Omi  M.  ta  167  M«k.  NC  27602 

America  Wroieum  hstifute 

Americai  Petroleum  hstitute 

17500 

km  k  ■«■.  122  e  Start.  Ml.  #2D0  MtMai.  DC  20001 

Council  of  State  Oiamters  of  Commerce 

CMl^  M«  AMrirtB.  ta;  1730  HiiiUiliMiAw,  IM  W«la«lai.  K  20006 

Ajricn  Qioncal  Conpaiy,  el  al 

3,75000 

b „ ;...: :=;::;:::: 

f 

Alrtiana  Pdmt  Co „ 



5,'(id6"6d" 

750.00 
75000 

5zz::zzz:z.„zzzzz:zzzzz:zzzzzlzz::=zzzzz:;: 

Akimnim  Comnaiy  of  America „ 

Amaica  TeMme  t  Tehfrapli  Co 

:zz::::::::::::z::z::: 



5zzzzz:z:zzzz:zzzzzzzzzzzz::::i::::zz:::zzz:::zz:z 

AnIioiSB-fluscli  Caqanes,  he 

3,'7'56'.'6b" 

7,50000 
75000 



fizzzz- - * 

Bioalcist  Music,  he _ 



Oi_..         .    „    ^ 

CSS,  he 



i'mw 

CSX  Corporatm „„ 

b — ^ 

Oeahr  Bak  Asn „.. 

1,375.00 

b _ „ 

b— 

b                     ._    

Di                                 

* • •.»»..»...»»» 

OrtssB  tadusliies,  he 

E.  1.  d«  Pal  de  Nann  t  Co 

EnraCorp _ „ 



b   ::.:zzzz 

b  „„ z : 

Goodyar  Tn  i  Mbiir  Co 

Graa  Bay  PaJiam.  Ik 

750.00 

750.00 

3,000.W 

February  19,  1987 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— HOUSE 


3573 


Crphzatiaa  hrtwdul  F4n| 


Do 

Do 

Do _ 

Do _ „ „ 

Do:i;;;;;z!;zz;"!!!Z"Z"Z!zzzz;"Z!iz;!;!;;z!;!zi! 

Do 

Do 

Do _ 

Do 

Do _ 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do - 

Do 

Do 

Math  A  WrtI,  1025  Vamat  A»a«.  MT,  #800  Washhtta.  DC  20005 

R.  Dully  WrtI  (  Assoortes.  Inc.  1317  F  Strat.  NW.  #4(n  Washnjta.  K  20004.. 

Do 


Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do. 


Raymoid  C  Watace.  5025  Wiaxnsh  Anaue.  NW  WashMtoi.  DC  20016 

Wallace  t  Eitntds,  USO  CanKlicut  A»e.,  NW.  #507  Washngtoi.  K  20036.. 

Do 

Do „ 


Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 


Lionel  L  Walairod.  260  Madsa  Ax.  New  Yak,  NY  10016 

Oialcs  S  Wrtdi,  Ftadma  t  Wrtsk  1725  N  St.  NW  Washnfta,  K  20036 

Jam  P  Wabh,  Dan  WriiM  I  Jaies  1752  N  St.  NW.  #800  Unrngm.  DC  20036 

Havy  L  WaMcr.  450  Made  AMnoe.  E,  #204  Viaina.  VA  22180 

— an  C  Wanphr,  412  first  SIrert.  SE  Washnjtoi.  K  20003 

Do 

I  C  Wamlw,  1255  23rd  Stnrt,  NW.  #850  Washnjta.  K  20037 

Bone  B  Wa.  1201  Panytnna  Aame,  #730  WasJaita,  DC  20004 

Wn  F  Waaata,  201  N.  Wekhftan,  St.  Akunku.  VA  22314 

Ala  S.  Wad,  1050  Caactiail  Aw.,  NW,  #1100  Washhtta.  K  20036 

Justh  R.  Wad.  1350  M  Vat  Ataue,  NW,  #300  Washnftan.  DC  20005 

Shpka  L  Wad,  1919  Pan»)*aia  Awnue,  NW,  #503  Wohnita.  K  20006 

Thanas  J  Wad,  70  N.  Han  Start  Wifees4ait,  PA  18711 

Batea  F  Wada.  1710  Broaliim  New  Yak,  NY  10019 „. 

Ridiad  D  Warda,  1757  N  SL,  NW  WahiMta,  DC  20036 _ 

Jack  Wac.  1220  L  Start,  NW  Wahn|kn,  DC  20005 

MkMI  0  Wae,  1701  Panytania  Anna,  NW,  #900  Washmta.  K  20006 

WiBan  L  WaMd,  3900  WJmnsin  Aimw,  NW  Washnfta.  DC  20016 

Prta  F  Waka.  Sulk  2700  1000  WMi  Boulmad  AriiMtai.  VA  22209 

Emat  R  Wamr  Jr..  1818  N  St.,  NW  Washii«ta,  DC  20036 

Do 

Do 

WJMi  H.  Wana,  1201  Panyionia  Avenue,  NW  Washinita.  K  20004 

Waar  Crtde  CanuncrtiaB.  he,  425  Mrtro  Place  Nath,  #500  Drtin.  OH  43017 

Christhe  M  Wartic,  Siite  300  1101  Canacticttt  Awnue.  NW  Washmta.  K  20036 

Batiaa  J.  WadAun,  1201  Parntania  A»aue.  NW,  #370  Washmiiai,  K  20004 

WashiMtai  hdustrirt  leai,  he,  499  S.  Ciiiiw  St.  SW,  #520  Washmita.  U  20003 

Uch  Wrtaate,  919  18th  Start,  NW,  #600  Washneta,  K  20006 

Wataital  MaMxturvs  Asa,  2500  WIMt  Bartevad,  #603  Lis  Anfrtes,  CA  90057 

Miie  Wrtama,  5656  Cadapy  Nad  Mala,  OH  44060 _ 

Jary  B.  Watas.  777  14lh  Start.  NW,  #680  Washnitm.  K  20005 

arte  «.  Wrtan,  769  Drtioit  Start  DaiMr.  CO  80206 

Jrtn  L  Wrtwi  H,  Ow  Wak)  Trade  Cata.  #4511  New  Yak,  NY  10048 

Levy  Wrtain,  1616  H  Start  NW  Washnta,  K  20006 

Caiilyn  Har  Watts,  1800  MasaMrtts  iWc.,  NW  Wtshmgta.  DC  20036 

DaflB  R.  Watts,  1724  MassaMrtts  AMna,  NW  Washnta,  K  20036 

Gara  B.  Wrtts,  1155  ISIh  SL,  NW  Wahhtta,  DC  20005 

Bnoe  H.  Wrtzma.  1130  17l»  Stairt.  N.w  Wakh|la,  K  20036 

WIMi  H.  Wathaspan,  Natk  Cartna  Prtirtam  Qaial  PO  Boi  167  Rakifh,  NC  27602 

A  Vana  Mht,  114  Eal  CapiW  Ave.  Liltle  Rn*,  AR  72201 

Hay  Wrtft,  1129  20lh  SliatNW,  #400  WaM«a,  K  20036 

Frriaiefc  L  Wrtta,  1101  16ni  Sbat.  NW  Washhftn,  DC  20036 

WrtBto  Chanhatah  I  Bia,  1747  Panyhiaia  Ave.  NW,  #1000  Washnfta,  K  20006 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

La  J  Waddh,  Srth  580  2000  M  SL,  NW  Washii«ta,  K  20036 

Cham  lOlimr  Jr.,  400  N.  Wartafta  SL  Aleiartia,  VA  22314 

Thadae  F.  wSh,  IIOO  HaadHrtts  Aant,  NW  Wahh|«»,  DC  20036 

SMi  A.  Wail  1090  MnM  Mmi,  NW,  #1IW  WahinM,  U  20005 

Nacy  Mtari  2001  L  SL,  NW,  #506  Wahhftai.  K  20036 

Woar  HoCrtfny  BMky  t  bptai.  PC,  13S0Nm  Yak  Aa.,  NW,  #800  Washnfla,  DC  20005.. 

Do 

Do _ 

Do 

Do - 

Do - 

I  a  WMrt.  1420  M  SI  Alaartia,  VA  22314.. 


Enftaya/CM 


GnOaaralia. 
hdaartait  Ml 
Co 


750.00 


Kon/Fcny  I 

Loa  Sta  SM  Co 

NatMshm  Hrtul  Lde  hsraicc  Co.. 

OwaB«aii 

Pipchr  I  GaM  Hautatohi  Co 

PvMc  SaaiiliB  Asa 

Scotl  Iter  Co „ 

Shara  Sort  Corp „ 

SMOICo 

US.  Frirtdy  (  Garaly  Co 

Union  CsMk  Cofp ^...... 

We)  GrtM  t  Haies „... 

Weyertawiw  Conpaqr 

•      ■     -     •    ■     Corp.. 


America  Orteopathe  Hapital  Asa 

Ad  Hoe  Cam  a  Coal  Taiatia 

Aftatjaul,  he 

Brtcab 

Bmks.  he 

Cofeitiii.  he 

Footwar  Retadas  rt  Amerca 

HakyGraw 

Hon|  laf  Trafc  Diwtapfflart  Counci  ........... 

JH8  Realty  Corp 

life  rt  Virpiia 

Horfa  Guaranty  Tnisl  Co 

New  Yak  Stak  Bakers  Assn 

Pharaiaceitical  Hawtaetaers  Assn 

Securities  hduslry  Assn 

Torchmak  Corpaatin 

Wia  t  Spirits  Whoksakrs  rt  Amerca.  kc 

AmaliaiaM  Trast  Unm,  AFL-OO 

Alabama  Farm  Buiau  Federahon 

America  Suia  Cae  Leanie  rt  the  USA,  he... 

Colta  WartoBe  Asa  oTAmerca 

Fto  Frtic  I  Appart  Qalitan  tar  Trade.. 


FheCued  Tobacco  Cooperative  Slahizaba  Cap.. 

Merchants  Gran  (  Tiinportatai.  he „ 

Natinal  Crtkn  Cowdl  rt  Amenca 

Service  Corporaba  Inkmabonal 

America  Paa  Iretitrte,  he » — 

Nrtnial  Cable  Trtevisan  Assn.  he _ „ 

Amenca  Taaboat  Assn 

US-  DrtCRSe  Cwnriiittee 

Seeirt  Sacvily  Benefit  Pratecha  Seva 

StahiiOruthc^. 

hteleUial  rrepaly  Chners,  he 

Jhtely^^fkCBp 

Retiied  Officers  Asa.. 


Brtia  t  HortMa  ^For:Soip  t  Oekriat  Asa) .. 

Naturrt  Rfi— res  Drtaise  Council,  he 

MitCoibnat  WItetan 

Blue  Cross  rt  Northeatem  f^nnsykranu 

hta national  Lades  Gament  Workas  Urnn.. 


1.2S0.00 


1.562.50 


750.00 

750.00 

3,000.00 

750.00 


3,750.00 

4.500.n 

750.00 

2jao.oo 


60tM 
1.500.00 

7S«JI0 
1,000.00 
1,000.00 


500.00 
1,500.00 

500.00 
1J0O.0O 


1.000.00 
1.000.00 
1.500.00 
1,500.00 

i,soon 

500.00 
1,000.00 
1,000.00 


215.00 


IJOOOO 
3,750.00 
4,550.00 


2.S00.W 
312.50 
600.00 


1.500.00 


3,000.00 


24,000.n 
16777.32 


2,481.00 


United  Auto  Aerospace  &  Afncultural  Implement  Workers . 

America  Petrokia  hsbtutc 

Conoco,  he 

Fedart  Nfliart  HalM*  *» -■ 

TRW.  he « 

DGA  hkmabart.  he  (F«:D>  htl  All  rt  the  Ga  Drt  tar 

DGA  hMmabart,  kc  (ForSrtrava) 

DGA  htanrtioial,  he  (ForSNECMA) 

Control  Data  Corporaba 


Ameta  Tebfc  Haulacbnrs  hsbbilt,  he.. 

Contrrt  Drta  Conoratia 

Hufhts  Afoalt  Company „ 

Toyota  Hokir  Srtes.  ISA,  he 


Nabonal  Connss  rt  Parents  I  Teachas.. 

Farmknd  hdurtries 

WesUand  CoMiaucs,  he 

Nrtnial  Saanly  Trades  Asa.  he 


Graie... 
RwrtEk 


Ekdric  CooperrtM  Asa . 
Nabart  Cata  Trtevsa  Asa,  he 


Nabaal  Cart  ten............ - 

Amaica  Mrrtain  hdltrte 

Stapbuu  (tarsas  Services,  he 

America  Asa  rt  Hones  tar  the  A|in|„ 

Nrtiart  Soft  Drirti  Asa 

Bee  hdvstry  AMct 

Bctta  WorhaM  Enwamerts.  kc 

ktanabaul  taacab  Asn 

Hesaba  Aviiba,  he 

HMe  Brcahi  Co 

WahiM  HautactuRis  Asa 


Tan  Waiikrt.  1830  17li  Sbat.  NW, 
AiMLMM|.2200R     ~      ~ 
Aim  A  IMl  MM  FM 
I  Ibm.  777 1401  Sbal.  IM 


#704  WataMkn,  K  20036.. 
2200  M  Bak  ta  EM  HkaaM.  MN  55402... 


I  Drtral,  HI  48226.. 

Md  IMi.  777  1401  Sbal.  IM  WMIlliii,  K  20005 

M  J.  «M  7300  latk  MM  DrtaMrt,  R  33156 

Saaa  WM,  1129  2011  Sbal,  IM,  #400  WMin|M,  DC  20036.. 

Da  imijh.  bi  041  AIMa,  TX  ni04 

M  F.  NHdL  655  IS*  StartTlM,  #1200  Wi*k|ki,  DC  20005.. 
dailMkr 


.215 


I  Aw,  St  WlMMn,  DC  20003 

PM 1  Ma  Jr..  I^i/WMMM  1629  I  SI,  IMr#llOO 


K  20006. 


Nabaial  Asa  rt  ftefenaal  hsaanoe  Afuits 

US.  Owraa  Coaenbuc  Dartopnnl  CanrtM 

Tcrtia,  he 

Chkria  kabtrte,  he 

artap  Caw  t  Pacific  M 

OgaMabM  Oandl  a  Hamdacbnd  Haoni  FinaKe. 
MttaM      -■    ■ 
IWSiMtli  M 


341.11 


11.531.40 

21,001.86 

7,820.00 

1,750.00 


1,250.00 


400JI0 

253.75 

IJOOOO 


2,400.00 


4J7500 
2.750.00 
50.00 
1,400J4 
1,500.00 
6.200.00 
300.00 


189.00 


1.500.00 
2.500.00 


9M 


8645 

200.00 

92n 


177.60 
203  73 
85717 


2i00.59 


1,500.00 


4AI0.00 


Irtk  Ma  Ralf  t  Haa. 
lunaa  Ma  a  mmois.. 

■MCap.. 

■  taart 


HaBtarOcAlkt.. 

Co 


Ui.  PMk  iMM  taanh  Gn«.. 

Aialca  Sa  rt  CrtM»  MMs  I  PMMas .. 


2412.00 
600.00 
lOin 
182.00 


USOOO 


225.00 


4,307.(6 
7,500.00 


115.00 


872.48 


460.00 

150.00 

67.94 

6.W 


236.0) 


5)0 


100.00 


EUL—. «/)     ino/9 


^'/-VlLT/->»»r"CC¥y-\1k.T  4  ¥     ¥»  T"^»*^»» TX 


TWrf^T  TO¥? 
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1 1 M.  im  I 


I  ta,  MF,  #4S0 


K  20008.. 


LUI 


ai.. 
ti.. 

k. 
h. 
b- 
b- 
01. 
k- 
k- 
li. 
Di- 
li, 
b- 
k- 


.MhMtlH 


mm.  m  ■Ulrtii.  DC  200%.. 

.  kir*  nojo ™ 


(■smv 


OCiMX.. 


W  22314.. 
K2003t.. 


aMiH.aH.askipitMi 

MiLMUnSWiMLi 

■.  p.  IM  Jr,  IB  I  SkMlM.  »2M  fii>  III  L  K  20001 „ 

*ri  CM  MMn  t  sB  MMv  JtaTS*  IIM  Dm  SWdiii.  CA  9S2«( . 

MM  lito  «»Hll  HMMn  Aw,  ra  ki  M  iUh.  AZ  IS«21 

mm  N.  tMk*  ^  lili  N  kiM.  M  IMMk  KnOI2 


kc  ICS  ■  a.  M 

^  iw « kwi.  m^m 

Jl,  Si  F  ft,  MV  MlftMHL  K  J^ 
UH  MikMt  MTiSM  »L- 
\VMummimm.m,§> 


Tsm. 


Vm  t.  «Mi  Jr,  m  ft  lidipi  iln.  OgH  I.  COtll 

CMl L  MMkjb I'aM rkn, Si.  fSSlMiM.  DC  20( 

UMri  P.  Mai,  innSX  w.  tun  awMKOcnoos 


0C2003t ., 

K  2000S 


JmKI 

hbci 


SLW.#uaii 

CMkhn«l 


20024 

20006 _ 

2000$  i 

1200  170)  Stal.  NW  WMHUitoi,  K  20036.. 


,M33 


m  $  lUD  20»  Stal.  M  WlitHrtii.  K  20O3(.. 
.  ^    iSrOClSOM 


kME.Hkk.P.ai 

mt  wm.  iM  I  Stal.  M,  #500 


k- 
k. 
k- 
k- 


#320  «rtiMlK  DC  2«03M«8. 
fca.  IW  Ifiaiitfu.  DC  20O3(.. 

■  OMHii.  UTOIBT. 

DC  20036 


■i  Mk  L  Srik  22K  «M  LUM  Ftal  Eail.  SM  Nati«ta.  K  20024  . 

I L  nMl,  tm  ■  Stal,  W.  #407  HMMni.  U  20036 

I  ■.  Mk  J(,  9SN  SMtay  tal  AfiaiMHll  F«s  CiMdi.  V*  22041.. 
'        '  ■.Sr""" 


2O0S3.. 


■)20IS2 

I  «Bdi  121S 1711  Sbal.  mr  Wakaita.  K  20036.. 


L  3nt  Cmab  hri  ktack  Tni^  Pad.  NC  27709 

^  73t  IS*  Stal.  m  Witoiliii.  DC  20005 

Mm  F.  WHTIW  (  SL  M  S*  CO  WrtiMlgi.  DC  20006 

•■■LWM>,  1001  in  Stal.  Wr,  #100  Watafkii.  DC  20036. 

sbm  mmm.  mil  si.  m  MtaMi.  dc  20036. 

"  IM.  Ma  bl  St.  IWllllti«llii.  DC  20006 

V.  1175 1  Sk  M,  #IOOii<ii»i,  DC  20006 

" ilWI  Stal  kta»l,  At  35281 .. 

3600  i  Tatak,  #t30 

k .:.._: 

k 

k 

k .. 

k 

H.  ShB  Ma.  IMl  WnM  Amm,  NN  fMMai.  DC  20005. 
iB,  1X75201 


I^iy  IT—  IMH^ 


Dnm,  a)t0237.. 


DC  20006 

DC  20003.. 


k- 
k- 
k. 
k- 
k. 
k- 
k- 
k.. 


in  I  StaL  m  MriBltaL  K  20036 

Uita.,  #500  ^wm^Kmen 

1 1735  k«  Yak  An..  Mr  «Mir«tai.  K  20006.. 


I  Wrtilrtii.  DC  20036 

■hi,  Dc  20005 

--.  WW  Wi*iHllii.K  20005.. 
k  DC  20006.. 

,  #m  WllHillHii.  K  20036 

.     I.  #400  Itata^  K  20005..- 

I  St  taM|&  O  tJlilTZI. 

,  UB I  Cw.#W  MMtaL  DC  20006 

L  ma  wm  imt  imamt.\inm 

1 1  Wliy  ITU  SL.  M  MtitaL  DC  20006 

wata  ANta  M,  #M  IMialB,  DC  20007.. 
I  ft  IMl  Ito  ^  SHI.  iCilM  MMtaiirKi 
k  to  t  MigM.  lU  CtaidU  AMiTWMitfM.  tt  20036.. 

k- 
k- 


■ha  CMk  t  Fkiakt  I«4$  ■  Stal.  W I 

k !___ 


.    .DC  20036... 
,  K  20t37-l420„ 


Enaktv/Ont 


CaadM  Eaknr 

CMita  to  SMt  kMMi  Skaai 

CoriWai  Apint  Dotfi  Taiilin,  kc 

CB5.kc... 

DiptfliiiMl  of  IMMri  Rmwcc  Piumu  of 

faJJy  Sayict  Aiwtiq...... 

Gmts  A  Cailracts  PrafKts,  IMk]  Wiy  a  Anaiu 

lav  Lav  Eiav  Cap 

uaaa,  kc 

Manrik  OapuitMi „..„ „... 

MkistFy  of  Hk  EiMnmant „ 


IMaal  Asn  a  CouitiB  .„... 

Njtiaia  Gap  tai  Hncing  PatnejAvt.. 

Njtiaiai^Am 

VMS  Rally 

YIKA  a  »»  USA 

SMOiICo 

HcMi  kswaa  Assn  a  Amaica,  kc.. 

Natma  Gncas  Asai 

Conmi  Case. 

Natiiiiial  Assi  a  ReW  DnuMs 

Ftftilijv  ksbtute 

Dau  A»  LJiKJ.  kc 


OamliB  a  Canmact  a  tia  Ml... 


Ha«l|un  ConW,  kc 

Aisoaatn  a  Aiiancai  Rakoab 

Nitonal  Caim  to  Prcsate  Socia  Saamtf 

Amncai  Lai|  Assn 

Nanta  Mcmatmil  Corp 

Traaca  Enap  Conpaiy 

E  I  du  Pont  *  Neman  A  Co 

Amncai  Delta  Asai 

Afliaicai  fttrakun  Institute „ 

Kidikr  Peaady  &  Co,  kc „ 

Union  Pxific  Corp , 

Unai  Canp  Cvpvitiai „.....„.„.... 

Atlaitic  RftJineU  Co 

Middk  SouOi  SavKcs  kc 

Caiv  Camaidie  Bait  Hunta  Gny  Hoflnuo  i,'  Gi.  P.C. 

Chicago  MeiaitAe  Exchaige i 

COBtaCap I 

Cantrai,  Ltd ; 

Lows  Dreytus  Cap I 


Dmhist 
Tennoco,  kc... 


TekHSiai  Opaihn  Cans.  kc.. 


Hans  Cora. 

Americai  BcaMpnf  Fedaition.. 
Conmittee  fa  tlM  Production  A  f 


KeuaUi  a  A|ric  Chaniclb.. 

twtnwident  Citttemai  s  Assn 

Nitioul  Peawt  Gromrs  Grov 

Nudea  Wete  Ttsli  Fact 

San  Kaie  Pa*ini 

Americai  SpeedKai|uite-Heain|  Assn 

ConsoMaed  Ral  Corpaitifln 

Council  tor  Laia  Manganent  Coopaitm 

Ljncok  Smi(s  a  Loai  Assn 

Nitiomnde  ksuan  Co 

Burmifhs  Welcome  Co 

Assoditiai  ri  Ba*  Holdkt  Cn 

Sun  Co.  kc 

OctMaiuii  stea  Cap 

Oliky  A  MlDia 

Amencai  kst  <t  Certifial  PiMic  Aocountails.. 

Tobaxo  Institute 

Atabani  Poaa  Co 

Amencai  Ski  Fedentan. _ 

CSX  Cap „... 

flex,  la: 

Pap  Ln)  A  Cattle  Co _. 

SieraCU _.. 

Western  laidbdiai(e  Co 

Aflicncan  Medcal  Assn 

Taytor  A  Mizai 

NatoiaAsaiaStevadacs.. 


National  Assn  a  Infependeit  ksuren.. 

CBS.kc 

Euon  Corporation 

Nortli  American  TaepAonc .f 

American  Assn  a  Presidents  a  kdependail  Coleges  A  Uflivs .. 

Bonne«ile  Meniationa  Corp 

Cntra  State  Hean  A  Life  Co  a  Onuha... 

Giasy  Manufactinrs  a  Amenca.  Ik 

Manvae  Corporation 

Montan  Staks  Tekphaa  A  Tdeirapli  Co.. 
Nana  Reflona  Corp,  kc . 


Nationa  Assn  a  lakpcnknl  Cofkses  A  Umarsities .. 

NomMcsnm  im  laqnone  to 

Pacific  Northwest  Bel  Tekpfmne  Co 

1.  C  Paney  Co,  kc 

Shoe  AtHu,  kc 

U.S.  West,  kc 

Natiaia  RiresI  Ptatids  Assn 

Natiaia  Assn  a  HaiK  Boldas  a  the  U.S. 

Nationa  CouRCl  a  Savings  kslitutiaB. 

Affleridn  ktari  Falaatiai 

Bcthkhai  Ska  Cap 

Nafianl  Haica  Eatapriies.  kc 

Amaican  IMo  Rekir  League,  kc 

Ukkd  Airkas,  kc 

SovaHcskn  PuHc  Sevia  Co 

Chn*  Aknifaarificjta of  Eiisa 

Grocay  ItaMlachnn  a  Affirica,  kc „., 

/ton  a  «»  U.S.,  kc.... 


Camrtia  Silaaiica  Padtfa  (OBPA).. 
lata  ta  A  SMEnrkn'  Am.. 


Yanha  Ma  Co.  Lid,  a  a. . 
Nataa  Raa  BKtnc  (taaaliM  Asia . 

Imnm  Oiauta  Co _ 

Apide  Caporata 


2.000.00 


4,097.50 


2.000.00 


2,300.00 
2.SO0.m 


15,070.00 
2,000.00 
2,000.00 

750.00 
1,00000 

500.00 


16,450.02 

1,500.W 

2$,000.W 

273.M 

17,50000 


250  00 


12,351.00 
23519 

21,00000 


5,000.00 


2,500.00 

iidb 


3,500.00 


15,000.00 


is,ooo.m 

7,500.M 


1,100.00 

moo 

5S0.W 


50000 


14,69930 
10.000.00 


5,000.00 
2J71.W 


3,975.N 


l,t3000 
1,500.00 


311.37 
1,953  50 
7,410.12 


Ej|wiwtem 


46,159.41 
1.174.65 


4,57162 
1,17465 
1,174.65 
10,29000 


1.174.65 
1,20000 


4,000.00 
iOO.OO 
120.00 

4,910.00 


1,500.00 
2,100.00 
7I,U7.50 


130.00 
956.25 


120.M 
30000 

76236 

159.39 

8,103.93 

1,00000 

16945 

12,212.26 


211.01 


69342 


3.5S4.01 


692  22 


11.169.15 


11.49793 
476.00 


121.00 


1.S30.00 
630.00 


23.90 
70.10 
1911 


3,570.76 
80.78 


16829 
80.78 
80.78 

570.42 


80.78 


825.21 

4,791.62 
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Crgaazata  a  kdMdua  Fiai 


Do.. 
Do., 
to., 
to., 
to.. 
ChaksD. 


,  2021 1  Stal,  mr,  #320 


K  200364909.. 


Daa  L  Win,  Sta  1000  1600  Wlm  IM.  Ark«tai,  VA  22209. .. 

Dn  T.  WiM,  1250  I  Stal.  NW.  #400  Waaagkn,  DC  20005 

Danny  Win.  4201  (MaM  Ammo,  RW,  #U7.E  Wadaigkn.  DC 
G  Piki  Win,  249  Mkri  AuaM  ^0  iai  1119  Aliaiiaik  ^nni 


VFiai  ni9  Mtannle  ^nncs,  K  32701" 
SW,  #520  Wadaaka,  K  20003.. 


,  499  S.  CatiW  SI ,    . 

fMal  Gay  Wlan,  1730  Mta  HM  Annue,  NW  Waiavkn,  K  20036 
Thans  E.  WIm.  1111  19lh  SInil.  NW  Waangtai.  K  »036.. 


to.. 


I  F  Wm.  231  W.  MKkgai  Stal  MlhraAee,  Wl  53201 .. 
kaapk  B  Wktakian,  777  14th  St..  NW  Wnkngtan,  DC  20005.. 
Haie  Wtaka,  1016  16lh  Stat,  NW  Waslikgkn,  «.  20036 


Dand  A.  WMai,  1922  F  Stat,  NW  Washntai,  DC  20006.. 

Wkskm  A  Stram,  2550  M  SI,  NW,  #500  Waskngtai,  K  20037 

to ~... 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to - 

to - 

to 

to 

to 

J  San  Wntoj,  Oak  Itaias  WnMn  A  Nartai  PO  Boi  IIU  AiBhn,  TX  78767.. 
WnthrtpStkBaiPulnanARabats,  1155Cau«cticut  Am   '"' 

to 

to 

to 

to. 


NW,  #1000  Waaaigkn.  K  20036.. 


Ckadu  A  Wilhas,  2000  P  Stal,  NW,  #400 


DC  20036.. 


Gknn  P  wme,  818  16th  St,  NW  Waihkgfcn,  K 

Hamai  C  Witthas,  1660  L  St.,  NW  wdnkn,  DC  20036 

Ckitan  wacalt  1016  160i  Stat  NW  WakRgtan.  U  20006 

laias  Waf,  1925  A  St.,  NW,  #206  Wahngkn,  K  20006 

lanes  L  WM,  2020  14t»  St,  Nath  Martai,  VA  22201 

■dMh  Waie,  1726  k  Stat  NW,  #300  Wastawtai,  K  20036.. 

SH.  Waie,  2000  P  St.,  NW,  #708  WasMntkn,  K  »036 
Wam,  6ni  Nath  Chaki  St,  #1520  Mkart.  MO  21201 

Ooi  Wanact.  Sak  303  1825  A  St.,  NW  Washngkn,  K  20006 

Bvkn  C  Wood,  1125  15lh  St,  NW  WiAkgkn,  K  20005 

ktai  L  Wari.  2121  Sai  Jadnk  St  P.O  Bn  660164  Dabs.  TX  7S266.. 


Ludianial 
fWooMk. 


A  Epskn.  2000  M  Stat,  NW.  #500  WaskntUn,  K  20036.. 


K  20006.. 


S  toy  Wood  k.,  6b  15th  Sbail,  NW,  #530  Wasknekn.  DC  20005 . 
Haad  Woodl  Jr ,  301  Haril  tac.  West  6th  n  Viana,  VA  22180... 
Paiy  W.  Wggfkr,  Skk  530  1800  A  St.  NW  Waaawtai,  K  20006 

Hoavd  E.  Woaky,  1771  N  Stat,  NW  Wariaitkn,  DC  20036 

Ink  Anzaaie  WWiy,  1600  M  St ,  NW  Washngkn.  DC  20036 

WatlMk  kkrmatiai  Resairccs,  Ltd,  1717  A  Stnel,  NW.  #706  Wi 

to 

to 

to - ..- 

to 

to 

W  Raiat  Wafcy.  1736  Craki  Creang  Roal  Viena.  VA  22180 

David  A  Wamia,  Plfpa  Hakltai  AUaetz  1777  F  Stnel,  NW  Waskngtai,  DC  20006 

Akn  D.  Wraht,  P.O.  ta  5000  Ckuaari,  OM  44101 

D»id  L  wSght  Andaaai  HI  M.  PatJase,  NY  10577 „...., 

Ramlh  Wl.  1755  Mkraai  Daks  Highaiy,  #900  ArliMtai.  VA  22202 


Ittet  Wwaan.  Mltat  Tmal  Hadky  t  HcCky  One  Chase  Haihattai  Plaza  Ne«  Yali,  NY  10005.. 

Thanas  L  llyiNi.  1800  A  Stal.  NW,  #820  Waskngtai,  K  20006 

Mac  D  Yate,  1250  Caaicticut  Am.,  NW  Wakngtai.  K  20036 

T  Atet  Vanali,  Suik  520  900  17th  St.,  NW  Wadingiai,  K  20006 

to 

Nacy  Foikr  Yaoh,  1750  A  Stal.  NW  Wastovtai.  M  20006 — 

Ditn  T  Yatra^,  1020  1901  Stat  NW,  »m  Wasknftai,  DC  20036 

Edaad  A.  Yam,  1111  19«i  St,  NW  WaklMkn,  K  20036  .,. 
Am.,  NW  Wl 


kdi  YaMfkn,  1303  Nnr  IknpMn  /    . 
Pari  YcstnMBkB,  Gak  Ptat  laa  SouOtay,  i 

Ml  Ykb.  1^  RaMh  Nc,  #78  hdnih,  MO  20852.. 


Mf  Wnhinftoi, 
,  a  06488. 


K  20036.. 


I  L  Yiitfc«,  1120  CaaedaA  Am.,  NW  Wariavtai,  DC  20036 — 

Laiy  L  Yoaum.l50  S.  Fiail  Stal  GMaMMS,  OH  43206 

D  Soat  YMa,  1629  A  St,  NW,  #204  Wnkklkn.  K  20006 

An*e»  Yoal.  1220  L  Stat  NW  WaMagkn,  DC  20005 

Ednrd  A.  Yea.  1200  Gklai  lay  Qrde.  #141  El  Pao.  TX  79925 

kki  Ananr  VW  1199  L  Stal,  NW,  #500  Wxtagton,  K  20036 

Tknm  F  VoataEad.  1819  L  Stat  NW,  #600  Waaungtoi,  K  20036 

teTlSo  I  Stat  NW,  #1200  WaMaigtaiDC  20005 

-  jiataay  Naa  YatHY  10004 

iaOO  A  Stat  NW,  #120  WaMMtai,  K  20006 

kki  A.  2apia.  khn  A.  Zafane  Asanaks,  kc  1001  Pina  Stnel  Akiaidra,  VA  22314.. 
John  R.  Zapna  Assacahs,  ac.  IC 
to.. 


BasyVaad«s.1 
Einia  A.  VoadL  SO 
tadk  2a«aw>riaOO 


,  1001  Pran  SbMt  #116  Akuakia,  VA  22314.. 


Lym  ZawaMv,  1331  Itaaykaia  Aw.,  NW  WaMaigkn,  K  20004.. 

Mm%.lm.  1161  WaiMil  Am.,  NW  Wtai«kn,  DC  20005 

Jaaz  Zan,  Sak  715-16  1660  I  St,  NW  Watagkn,  DC  20036.. 

Ttaw  A.  iacha.  1825  Sana  Mas  DriM  Rokn,  VA  22090 

ViaaK  Jotk  Zaoa.  315  HaM  QMat  Real  WtOaat  NJ  08108.. 
lai  C  2aa«lti,  9912  Fat  Hantai  Patony  BroMilyn.  NY  11209 .... 

to 

to 

Dais  R.  2wi.  201  Pak  Watafkn  Caut  F*  Cknk,  VA  22046.. 

Gaairw  Zari2050  Wiitiii*  tmm  DMrat  Ml  4(203-3596 

PMp?  Stan,  1401  Naa  Ykk  Am.,  NW,  #900  Wiatakn,  K  20005,. 

ta  J.  2ahi,  16l5  M  Stal,  NW.  #2110  Wltaikn.  DCa(»6 

Rarid  L  flita,  1199  ft  Fariai  Stat  #l01MHMik,  VA  22314.. 

Jrfli  Smno.  {mo  Mta  katari  MMat  VA  22201 

MhI  J.  2taa.  Wktani  Ma  A  GkiTPC  1133  2ia  Stat  NW,  #500  Wrtkika,  DC  20036 „. 

Imb  PMb  Haikaa  bMR  A Ckita«.  MMi»<lai  Pak.  IM  Fka  1100 OteMytaHh. HA 91101 . 

to ~ 

to 

to - - 


Eapkya/Ctal 


CRiMi 

CR  kc 

G4CNHna's 

Itak  el  EnaMdk. 


CaagCapaat 
3i  vMnniB 


0»aalas,kc.. 


IMioMi  Tire  UMln  ■  Mmdn  Am „ 

Mta a  tecanadCtanlks. „.. 

kiliMi  a  kkraM  AaMon,  kc 

Wasknikn  kdasM  Taan,  kc 

PPG  kartiiay  kc 

Saylalh  Shw  Faraata  A  GaMten  (Fa:kdntaRl  karan  JMs  a 

Anaica). 
Seylath  Siaa  FarMMha  A  Gaatan  (Fa:Nania  Assn  a  CaaoRy  A  SaMy 
.„A|a<s.  a  a.). 

Wiwawi  Ekctrc  raaa  Co „ „ . 

Nataa  Assn  a  kalkrs „.. .......„..„.„...,»....„....»„„. 

NaUaia  Fed  a  Ftdaa  Eapkyaes 

Naam  An  a  Lik  Utarankrs 

Aaaicai  Ana 
Asaobata  a  S«a  tilt 

Bnlnoe  Foods  Go 

Qly  a  Ta» 

CM  Faanda  Cap 

Goat,  kc 


kkmateia  Cawci  a  Skoppng  Caikrs 

Law  MauMM^iit  C?rp 

Nataa  ftStm  Sodaly 

Nana  Canil  a  Heath  Faitas  Fkace  Aaflaiilas.. 


SynlBt  

Tersai  CaapiM,  kc 
lUhofl 


iCae.. 


SacaTty 
Comedioa  LjoadKy 
E.  F  Hrtkn  A  Co.  kc 


Faid,  kc.. 


taikch  Gap 

Saiga  Co 

Waaai's  Laga  Dckne  Faid 

Mik  kdjBtry  Fawdakn/kt'i  An  a  ke  Oaan  Mhs.. 

Genera  Mokrs  Cap. 

Fed  a  Fadaa  Eaipk^ieas 


Alknoe  kSaM  Enefgy.. 

Amaican  Standard  kc 

Sdiefin|rfknghCap.^^^^^^^. 

Puhic  Qbiai  Heath  Resnardi  Gnup »....» 

Amoco  Caporata — 

Teaas  Utiikes  Sawces.  kc 

Mortgage  Baatars  An  a  America 

Cadta  A  Sarih  West  Cap 

CHAD  Tkaapwta,  kc 

Nataa  An  of  Uk  Canpaaes. 

Nortkani  Cahia  Gap 

Tasao  ralnkan  Corp 

Nataa  An  of  Bnadcasters 

kkrvakoaa  Takphane  A  Tekgraph  Corporata.. 
AMn  Pradads,  kc... 


EantabkUk  Assaan  Saaebof  Ike  US.. 

Pan  American  Work!  Aaways,  kc 

Stak  a  Mataa .._... 

ToypttMokr  Saes.  USA.  kc 

Traopo'tata  GrtMp,  kc 

Soithera  Oaiaaiy  Servos,  kc 


Nakght,  kc.. 

Centeria  Enagr  Corp,  M  a 

Pta",  kc 

Gadd.  kc 

Rockcfala  Grnni,  kc 

Siai  Co,  kc 

Amencai  Papa  hotitide,  kc 

TonU  Mokr  SMes,  USA,  kc 

West  MeoGO  VeielaMe  Dfttilartus  Assn.. 

Food  Maktkg  kslitak 

U  S  West  kc............ - 

Etkaon  EkdrK  kslituk 

Fkal  ReaerM  An — 

fmei  Graf  LB. -. 

Qtizais  Mkanci,  kc - 


GiavMriialCaaallyOo. 
Data  Air  Lnes.  kc 


Wist  TeusWgke  EdKita  Savoig  Cap... 

Caasttf  Oapartan 

American  Hekl  A  MoW  An 


Fadaalaw  a  Anaricai  Canlrakd 

SaiCt,  kc 

Bayky  Sikn  Hoipiia 

Qly  Uaiaiik  a  Mar  Yak 

Nttaal  MoK  PlHkhas  Asai.  kc 
GanI  BaMc  Ca.. 


31,0412 

1.7tt75 
3.01.00 


1.200JO 
430.00 


300.00 


2.500.00 


290.00 


32.50 


227.50 


lUBJI 


1S355 
IMO 


19SJ96 


551.71 


IJ4I.00 

7.971.75 


3.ooo.n 


492.41 

1.50000 

213.00 

13.63 


2,575.00 
16,125.00 


1.2*7.51 


3,000.00 

1.500.00 

157.50 


614.00 


5J5500 

435.00 
50o.n 

500.00 
200.00 


1JI9.28 


3J60.00 


6,000.00 


390.n 
200.00 


1,6(9.50 
6M000 
200.00 
300.00 
2.000.00 
9.000.00 
12.000JI0 
50000 
4.900.00 


6.« 


12.0* 
lOJO 


1.40.17 


513.00 
17.11 


142.97 
2,626.00 


170.00 


566.14 
2MM 


7IO.St 
737.'i5 


390.00 


397.31 


1,721JI 

~m 


174.60 


315.17 


3.000il0 
6,914.54 
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— iaiM,iui( 

2Mr 


I  ta,  m  9tm0m.  K  2g03t 

INkM%MlliA-- 

I  CHit  S>5  CMb  St  St  Han  M  15K7.. 


b*k|Mr/CM 


NorflMn  Qmiwm  iwiw  Trite 
Tata^Ma  Trite 

MnnM  eSSn  Asai 
Mntanb  Bwh 


5.000.00 


QUARTERLY  REPORTS* 

'All  alphanumeric  characten  and  monetary  amounU  refer  to  receipts  and  expenditures  on  page  2,  paragraphs  D  and   E  of  the  Quarterly  Report  Form. 

The  following  reports  for  the  third  calendar  quarter  of  1986  were  received  too  late  to  be  included  in  the  published  reports  for  that  quarter: 

(Note. — The  form  used  for  report  is  reproduced  below.  In  the  interest  of  economy  in  the  Record,  questions  are  not  repeated,  only  the 
essential  answers  are  printed,  and  are  indicated  by  their  respective  headings.  This  page  (Page  1)  is  designed  to  supply  identifying  data,  and  Page  2 
deals  with  fmancial  data.) 


PLEASE  RETURN  I  ORIGINAL  TO:  THE  CLERK  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESETfTATrVES,  OFFICE  OF  RECORDS  AND  REGISTRATION,  l«M  LONCWOBTH  HOUSE 

OFFICE  BUILDING,  WASHINGTON,  D.C  MSIS 

PLEASE  RETURN  I  ORIGINAL  TO:  THE  SECRETARY  OF  TOE  SENATE,  OFFICE  OF  PUBUC  RECORDS,  232  HART  SENATE  OFFICE  BUILDING.  WASHINCTON,  D.C  JOSH 


PLACE  AN  "X"  BELOW  THE  APPROPRIATE  LETTER  OR  FIGURE  IN  THE  BOX  AT  THE  RIGHT  OF  THE  "REPORT"  HEADING  BELOW: 

"PRELIMINARV"  REPORT  ("Registration"):  To  "register,"  place  an  "X"  below  the  letter  "V  and  fill  out  page  1  only 

"QUARTERLY"  REPORT:  To  indicate  which  one  of  the  four  calendar  quarters  is  covered  by  this  Report,  place  an  "X"  below  the  appropriate  figure.  Fill  out  both 
page  1  and  page  2  and  as  many  additional  pages  as  may  be  required.  The  first  additional  page  should  be  numbered  as  page  "3,"  and  the  rest  of  such  pages  should 
be  "4,"  "S,"  "6,"  etc.  Preparation  and  filing  in  accordance  with  instructions  will  accomplish  compliance  with  all  quarterly  reporting  requirements  of  the  AcL 


Year:  19 


REPORT 

Pursuant  to  Federal  Regulation  of  Lobbying  Act 


P 

IX 

u 

M 

41k 

(Mwk  OM  niKUn  lair)           | 

IDENTIFICATION  NUMBER. 


Is  this  an  Amendment? 
D    YES  n    NO 

NOTE  OB  ITEM  "A".— (a)  In  General.  This  "Report"  form  may  be  used  by  either  an  organization  or  an  individual,  as  follows: 

(i)  "Employet". — To  file  as  an  "employee",  state  (in  Item  "B")  the  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business  of  the  "employer".  (If  the  "employee"  is  a  firm  [such 

as  a  law  firm  or  public  relations  firm),  partners  and  salaried  stafT  members  of  such  firm  may  join  in  filing  a  Report  as  an  "employee".) 
(ii)  "Employer". — To  file  as  an  "employer",  write  "None"  in  answer  to  Item  "B". 
(6)  Separate  Reports.  An  agent  or  employee  should  not  attempt  to  combine  his  Report  with  the  employer's  Report: 

(i)  Employers  subject  to  the  Act  must  file  separate  Reports  and  are  not  relieved  of  this  requirement  merely  because  Reports  are  filed  by  their  agents  or 

employees, 
(ii)  Employees  subject  to  the  Act  must  file  separate  Reports  and  are  not  relieved  of  this  requirement  merely  because  Reports  are  filed  by  their  employen. 


A.  ORGANIZATION  OR  INDIVIDUAL  FILING: 


2.  If  this  Report  is  for  an  Employer,  list  names  of  agents  or  employees  who  will  file 
Reports  for  this  (Quarter. 


D  CHECK  IF  ADDRESS  IS  DIFFERENT  THAN  PREVIOUSLY  REPORTED 


NOTE  oa  ITEM  "B". — Reports  by  Agents  or  Employees.  An  employee  is  to  file,  each  quarter,  as  many  Reports  as  he  has  employers,  except  that:  (a)  If  a  particular 
undertaking  is  jointly  financed  by  a  group  of  employers,  the  group  is  to  be  considered  as  one  employer,  but  all  members  of  the  group  are  to  be  named,  and  the 
contribution  of  each  member  is  to  be  specified;  (b)  if  the  work  is  done  in  the  interest  of  one  person  but  payment  therefor  is  made  by  another,  a  single  Report — naming 
both  persons  as  "employers" — is  to  be  filed  each  quarter. 

B.  EJVlPLOYER — State  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business.  If  there  is  no  employer,  write  "None." 

NOTE  oa  ITEM  "C". — (a)  The  expression  "in  connection  with  legislative  interests,"  as  used  in  this  Report,  means  "in  connection  with  attempting,  directly  or 
indirectly,  to  influence  the  passage  or  defeat  of  legislation."  "The  term  'legislation'  means  bills,  resolutions,  amendments,  nominations,  and  other  matters  pending  or 
proposed  in  either  House  of  Congress,  and  includes  any  other  matter  which  may  be  the  subject  of  action  by  either  House" — §  302(e). 

(b)  Before  undertaking  any  activities  in  connection  with  legislative  interests,  organizations  and  individuals  subject  to  the  Lobbying  Act  are  required  to  file  a 
"Preliminary"  Report  (Registration). 

(r)  After  beginning  such  activities,  they  must  file  a  "Quarterly"  Report  at  the  end  of  each  calendar  quarter  in  which  they  have  either  received  or  expended 
anything  of  value  in  coimection  with  legislative  interests. 

C.  LEGISLATIVE  INTERESTS,  AND  PUBLICATIONS  in  connection  therewith: 


I .  State  approximately  how  long  legislative  inter- 
ests are  to  continue.  If  receipts  and  expenditures 
in    connection    with    legislative    interests    have 


2.  Sute  the  general  legislative  interests  of  the  person 
filing  and  set  forth  the  specific  legislative  interests  by 
reciting:  (a)  Short  titles  of  sututes  and  bills;  (b)  House 
and  Senate  numbers  of  bills,  where  known;  (r)  cita- 
tions of  sututes,  where  known;  (rf)  whether  for  or 
against  such  statutes  and  bills. 


3.  In  the  case  of  those  publications  which  the  penon 
filing  has  caused  to  be  issued  or  distributed  in  connec- 
tion with  legislative  interests,  set  forth:  (a)  descrip- 
tion. (6)  quantity  distributed,  (c)  date  of  distribution, 
(d)  name  of  printer  or  publisher  (if  publications  were 
paid  for  by  person  fihng)  or  name  of  doiwr  (if  publi- 
cations were  received  as  a  gift). 


(Answer  items  I,  2,  and  3  in  the  space  below.  Attach  additional  pages  if  more  space  is  needed.) 

4.  If  this  is  a  "Preliminary"  Report  (Registration)  rather  than  a  "Quarterly"  Report,  sUte  below  what  tSe  nature  and  amount  of  anticipated  expenses  will  be;  and.  if  for 
an  agent  or  employee,  state  also  what  the  daily,  monthly,  or  annual  rate  of  compensation  is  to  be.  If  this  is  a  "Quarterly"  Report,  disregard  this  item  "C4"  and  fill  out 
items  "D"  aitd  "E"  on  the  back  qfthbpage.  Do  not  attempt  to  combine  a  "Preliminary"  Report  (Registration)  with  a  "Quarterly  Report."^ 

STATEMENT  OF  VERIFICATION 

(Omitted  in  printing] 

PAGE  1  « 
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'V.*— <W  IN  OENERAL.  The  term  "contributioa"  inclmlCT  miyikmg  cf  ralue.  When  an  organizatioa  or  mdividual  UKS  prtnled  or  duplicated 
to  iaflocace  Irgiilitirm.  money  received  by  inch  organizatioa  or  individual — for  luch  prinled  or  duplicated  matter — it  a  "coatributioD.'' 
a  gift,  nbacriplioa,  loan,  advance,  or  depoait  of  money,  or  anything  of  value,  and  includes  a  contract,  promiae,  or  agreement,  whether 
cafofMiUe,  to  make  a  cootiibutioa''— {  302(a)  of  the  Lx>bbying  Act 

W  IF  THIS  REPORT  IS  FOR  AN  EMPLOYER— (i)  h  imenL  Item  "D"  is  designed  for  the  reporting  of  all  recetpti  from  which  expenditures  are  made,  or 
w31  be  made,  in  c«wcctic»  with  Ifgiilitive  interests. 

00  it«H^  afBmmmai  Firms  ami  ImUriduab. — A  businesa  Arm  (or  individual)  which  is  subject  to  the  Lobbying  Act  by  reaaoo  of  expenditures  which  it  makes  in 
10  infliiii  I  hgislalina — but  which  has  no  funds  to  expend  except  those  which  are  available  in  the  ordinary  course  of  operating  a  business  not  connected  in 
way  with  the  inflnendng  of  Wgiilsli<m — will  have  no  receipts  to  report,  even  though  it  does  have  expenditures  to  report. 

(iii)  Rteilpa  t^  Itmhhfnrpcat  OrfOHaatiota. — Some  orgaaizations  do  not  receive  any  funds  which  are  to  be  expended  solely  for  the  purpose  of  attempting  to 
.  Sack  orgaaizations  make  such  expenditures  out  of  s  general  fund  raised  by  dues,  assessments,  or  other  coatributions.  The  percentage  of  the  general 
tmi  arkich  is  ased  for  such  expeadttures  indicates  the  percealage  of  dues,  asaessinents,  or  other  contributions  which  may  be  considered  to  have  been  paid  for  that 
paipuse.  Tberefote,  ia  teportiag  teceipla.  such  organizations  may  specify  what  that  percentage  is,  and  report  their  dues,  assessments,  and  other  contributions  on  that 
bams.  However,  each  ooetributor  of  SXO  or  more  is  to  be  listedl  regardless  of  whether  the  contribution  was  made  solely  for  legislative  purposes. 

(c)  IF  THIS  REPraiT  IS  FOR  AN  AGENT  OR  EMPLOYEE.— (i)  /n  general  In  the  case  of  many  employees,  all  receipts  will  come  under  Items  "D  S" 
(received  for  tervioet)  aad  "D  12"  (expense  money  and  reimbiasements).  In  the  absence  of  a  clear  statement  to  the  contrary,  k  will  be  presumed  that  your  employer  is 
to  rctmbarte  you  for  all  expenditures  which  you  make  in  connection  with  legislative  interests. 

00  fTnyiijai  at  Omoihulor  cf  tSOO  or  More. — When  your  contribution  from  your  employer  (in  the  form  of  salary,  fee,  etc.)  amounts  to  SSOO  or  more,  it  is  not 
to  report  sach  coatributiOB  under  "D  13"  and  "D  14,"  since  the  amount  has  already  been  reported  under  "D  5,"  and  the  name  of  the  "employer"  has  been 
ItciB  *V  on  page  1  of  this  report. 


D.  RECEIPTS  (INCLUDING  CONTRIBUTIONS  AND  LOANS): 

Fin  ia  every  blank.  If  the  answer  to  any  numbered  item  is  "None,"  write  "NONE"  in  the  space  following  the  number. 


Acccvc  (other  than  kiaas) 

1.  1 Does  aad  amcMments 

2.  S. Gifb  of  money  or  anything  of  value 

3.  S Printed  or  duplicated  matter  received  as  a  gift 

4.  S. Receipts  (raai  sale  of  printed  or  duplicated  matter 

5.  S. Received  for  services  (e.g.,  salary,  fee,  etc.) 

&  $. TOTAL  for  this  (Quarter  (Add  "1"  through  "5") 

7.  S Received  during  previous  Quaiten  of  calendar  yosr 

I.  S. TOTAL  from  Jan.    I   through  this  Quarter  (Add 


•6"  and  "7") 


Loaiu  Rtairtd    "Due  term  'contribution'  includes  a  .  .  .  loan  .  .  ."—§  302(a). 

9.  S. TOTAL  now  owed  to  others  on  account  of  loans 

10.  S. Borrowed  from  others  during  this  Quarter 

U.S. Repaid  to  others  during  this  Quarter  I 

12.  S. "Expense  Money"  and  Reimbursements  received  this  Quarter. 


Coniribulors  of  1500  or  More  (from  Jan.  I  through  this  Quarter) 

13.  Have  there  been  such  contributors? 

Please  answer  "yes"  or  "no": 4 

14.  In  the  case  of  each  contributor  whote  contributions  (including 

loans)  during  the  "period"  from  January  I  through  the  last 

day  of  this  Quarter,  total  SSOO  or  more: 
Attach  hereto  plain  sheets  of  paper,  approximately  the  size  of  this  page, 
tabulate  data  under  the  headings  "Amount"  and  "Name  and  Address  of  Con- 
tributor"; and  indicate  whether  the  last  day  of  the  period  is  March  31,  June  30, 
September  30,  or  December  31.  Prepare  such  tabulation  in  accordance  with  the 
following  example: 


Amount        Name  and  Address  of  Contrilnitor 

("Period"  (Tom  Jan.  I  through I'-- 

S1,SOO.OO    John  Doe,  1621  Blank  Bldg..  New  York,  NY. 
Sl,783.00    The  Roe  Corporation,  2511  Doe  Bldg.,  Chicago,  III. 


$3,285.00    TOTAL 


NOTE  aa  rTEM  "E". — (a)  IN  GENERAL.  "The  term  'expenditure'  includes  a  payment,  distribution,  loan,  advance,  deposit,  or  gift  of  money  or  anything  of 
value,  aad  jarhalrs  a  contract,  promise,  or  agreement,  whether  or  not  legally  enforceable,  to  make  an  expenditure" — 9  302(b)  of  the  Lobbying  Act. 

W  IF  THIS  REPORT  IS  FOR  AN  AGENT  OR  EMPLOYEE.  In  the  case  of  many  employees,  all  expenditures  will  come  under  telephone  and  telegraph  (Item 
"E  61  aad  travel,  food,  kxiging,  and  entertainment  (Item  "E  7"). 

E.  EXPENDITURES  (INCLUDING  LOANS)  IN  CONNECTION  WITH  LEGISLATIVE  INTERESTS: 

Fill  in  every  blank.  If  the  answer  to  any  numbered  item  is  "None,"  write  "NONE"  in  the  spaces  following  the  number.     1 


Ejcftmditura  (other  than  loans) 

1.  S. Public  relations  and  advertising  services 

2.  S. Wages,  lalafics,  fees,  commissions  (other  than  Iteai  "1") 

3.  S Gifts  or  txwtributions  made  during  Quarter 

4.  S. Printed  or  duplicated  matter,  including  distribution  cost 

5.  S. ...Office  overhead  (rent,  supplies,  utilities,  etc.) 

6.  S. Telepboiie  and  telegraph 

7.  1 Travel,  food,  kxiging,  and  entertainment 

I.  S All  other  expenditures 

9.  1 TOTAL  for  this  (Quarter  (Add  "I"  thtxMigh  "8") 

IOl  S F.xpmdfirt  during  previous  Quarters  of  calendar  year 

11.  S .TOTAL  from  Jan.  1  through  this  Quarter  (Add  "9"  and 


Loans  Made  to  Others — "The  term  'expeaditure'  includes  a  . 

12.  S TOTAL  now  owed  to  pemon  filing 

13.  S Lent  to  others  during  this  Quarter 

14.  S Repayments  received  during  this  Qiuuler 

1 5.  Recipients  of  Expenditures  ofSlO  or  More 


.Awn..."— 5302(b). 


If  there  were  no  single  expenditures  df  SIO  or  more,  pie 
the  word  "NONE". 


:  SO  indicate  by  using 


In  the  case  of  expenditures  made  during  this  Quarter  by,  or  on  behalf  of,  the 
person  filing:  Attach  plain  sheets  of  paper  approximately  the  size  of  this 
page  and  tabulate  data  as  to  e]n)enditures  under  the  following  heading: 
"Amount,"  "Date  or  Dates,"  "Naike  and  Address  of  Recipient,"  "Purpose." 
Prepare  such  tabulation  in  accoidaitce  with  the  following  example: 

Amount      Date  or  Dates — Name  and  Address  of  Recipient — Purpose 
Sl,750.00    7-11;        Roe  Printing  Co.,  $214  Blank  Ave.,  St.  Louis, 

Mo. — Printing  and  mailing  circulars  on  the 
"MarshbanksSUl." 
S2,400.00    7-15,8-15,9-13:    Britten  ft;  BUten,  3127  Gremlin  Bldg., 

\li(ashington,  D.C.— PubUc  relations 
service  at  S800.00  per  month. 

■10")  $4,130.00    TOTAL 

PAGE  2 
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□nlBi  >.  ttfU.  70  nn  SbKl.  3M  Hw  lln>  Vali.  NT  10270 

mm*  1  Htm,  PC,  177(  K  Stal  M.  #U(  Wwaiaa.  DC  »m.. 

Baat  Acaaii.  ICOI  Ma  Stiri  Hmmin.  V*  22314 

turn.  Ik.  333  faaijliay  An..  S  Wiiinas.  K  20003 

~  nai  t  Skart.  P.O.  Bai  314  C*Mta.X  29202... 

I  TldMhB,  ta  A  Oamitias  M  47401 

tana  D.  NaaslB.  UlsTstS.  M  UMiifai,  DC  200(2 

Naqr  L  III  mil,  24S  Saari  SbsA  KWiiaiai,  K  20002 

aeai  III  Hill,  1400  ^  a,  w  r 


F.  W,  Sab  m  INllMi  Ikai  Skat  MMai,  \M  22209.. 

D.  Ma.  1615  H  SkM.  M  «Mi«aa  DC  aOt2 „ 

aaaka,  DC  20002.. 


Haviv 
lnn>. 


1615  H  SkM.  M 
G.  Mai.  SU  C  Stia,  Nl  -~ 
LMaLlllI  14* 
ARaTlilS 


K  20005... 
20062. 


NSk«a,Mn  .     .    . 

~  Sd—i  1401  *m  Yat  tm..  m.  »900  Wufcatas.  DC  20005.. 

1001  Paai|l>aai  taaa,  m.  #700  Nala«as.  DC  20004 

218  D  SI,  SlWiafks.  DC  20003 

4734  rata  Mdp  Di  Maakja.  VA  22026 


tan,  he  2500  M»  BM.,  #301  ArtMta,  VA  22201 

Aaaica  tea  4  DM  lab,  1117  Itotli  \»  a.,  #iOO  Aifaria,  VA22209 

tmam  Aas  of  E^etat  (  haatat,  11  ttat  42sd  Sbat  SIM  R.  Nat  Vat.  NY  10036 

Aaaica  Aas  a  PnaMs  of  liitaiii*"!  Coivi  (  Uws,  Gmc  Oly  Ciit|i  Grew  Qty.  PA  16124.. 

Aaaica  DaW  Aas.  211  E.  CMa|i  Ar.  ttcait.  I  60611 

taaica  M  rf  Stak  OmI*  t  »maH  fmkum.  1625  L  SI.  NW  Wastaifas,  DC  20036 

Aaaica  Fiaaal  Sa«ice  faa,  1101  un  a.,  Mr  Hoiaaln,  DC  20005 — 

Aaaica  Gb  tax,  1515  Mas  Bafeort  Arijarta,  VA  22209 

I  Aas,  140  N.  Uki  Stat  Dr  acip,  1  60611 


I  Hgniia  An, 

I  mSrmt»mmi  tea,  440  fint  SMCmi.  #510  WataiitBi.  DC  20001. 

I  Skdal  Aaa,  inO  PMa  WMe  Driw  IMa,  VA  22091 

;  Cataact,  2200  Hi  Had  Ataiaau,  VA  22314 

Aaaica  OrtMc  ad  PralMic  Am,  717  PaMa  St  Akiadni.  VA  22314-1185 

I  Tndaa  Aaa,  he.  2200  illlBd  Aknaka.  VA  22314 

,  1945  G*M  Bad,  #405  Maai.  VA  22180.. 


Aiaricas  tv  tkt  HM  Fnrta,  1010  Vaaail  An..  NW,  #1015  NaMn,  K  20005.. 
Anaicai  fa  ta  MM  VMa  lalaliw  Aaadaait.  3115  N  St.  Ml  Ihriiafln,  K  20007... 

Daidll.  "  "  "  "  "  "      

Arnrian,  he.  TIa  Paaa  Cala  2400  Eat  Canarcal  BM.,  #500  Fat  ladBiM.  a 
HoTii  i  Mte,  PC  444  N.  Caihl  StaX.  NW,  #712  WBhi«la.  DC  20001.. 
M  t  AataaL  P.O.  Ba  2247  6iih  Cnu,  CA  95063 „. 


Zadiaa  I  Sdmar  1401  Nar  Yot  Aw.,  NW,  #900  W; 


K  20005.. 


Iiilarta,  I 
!ODtf  Am., 


Scott  a  Aakraa,  1050  CwacM  >w.,  NW  Walaiitai.  U  20036 

L  1.  AaUak,  1533  Nai  Haaprtin  Awac,  NW  Wdaiiai.  DC  20036... 

Dwid  R  Aldan,  Tha  EstenalBO  Cahr  Sa  Franco.  CA  94111 

Do 

Ua  Artcin.  51  LoMJaa  Awaa.  NW  WahMta.  K  20001 

Beyiald  V  Aaaha,  460  W.  42iid  Sial,  4tli  R  Nmr  Yoti,  NT  10036 

Pal  Annan,  1701  Panytoai  Aw..  NW.  #940  WBlai|lai,  DC  20006.. 

C»1  f  /in* W«i»ira«'Driwii^ 

Do 

Do 

Anald  I  PolB,  1200  Nat  Havslan  Aw.,  NW  Wahnita.  K  20036.... 

Do 


Dd.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 


iJf0ttiti/OittA 


Oaata  a  Oaaane  of  Da  US 
FnsRfli  Coaa  a 
Waason  Saiay 


luaan  raa  a  na  Maaoanf 
Oaaka  a  Caaan  ol  the  iTl 
CA.I.E. 


US  duaaa  a  Cwiiiun 

Caion  Ik  la  aaotria  *  Tiariaaiuw  dc  Maw  ijia.. 

AM^pahc 

EnwaMMta  Mcy  Inlitutc 


Coaty  ol  SiA*.  Ne«  Voli . 


Caian  dc  li  Indujthi  de  Trashnnaan  de  Nuew  Ini.. 


Sola  Earn  Industnes  Ann 

Natnol  1^  to  Msil  Caiwina ........... 

AfKnon  Fm  of  GoMfnnHnt  Efnployws.. 
DtfMlion  wnMfn,  nc . 


NabonH  Assn  ot  flrtra)  Federal  Enployees 

RIcCutdKM  Doyle  Brown  &  Eneran  (forOntle  S  Cooke.  Ik].. 
McCutdNn  Doyle  Btoim  i  Enersen  (fvRohr  Mutne.  hs).. 

tooaMutMi  UfehBUTMce  Co 

Pbi  Anericji  SiWMe  Corp 

Desip  Prolcssionils  Coriltn ..».»„ ,^...u...... 

NMoMl  Asa  a  Watoi  Cos 

America  Ina  i  Shd  Mitiia 

Coiponli  Piiaaty  hwstors 

QiBilau  Panhaa  Corp 

Afflaica  Asa  ol  Ejaorhn  8  Inaatas 

AaiAB 

Catfa  Foal  hABlria  COHCd 

Caatfai  MatOaadI 

Conno  Efflaesaul  Mencao  Pm  Asaitos  tntenuaonaB 

CSXCoipoiita 

Gna  (  Fad  Irak  Asa 

Inhr^joca  tasia  Fiad  ol  Ha  Grahc  Commuacitiaa 

Masanul  CaaaodtKS  Ckvioi  Hose 

Uada  Oaaadily  (jdtm^  Co.  Ltd 

lonkn  InlBsilaaa  FJaaoa  Futins  Eshap.  Ltd 

MetahaMlEKluiweCo,  Ltd.. 


2Jtt.7S 

tmot 


10140 
4,192J0 
1,104.79 
2.500.00 

68.75 

''i.diiiriio 

3,200.00 


3,718.57 
1.049.97 
6.612.50 
14,600.00 
71.978.22 
1.250.00 


162.50 
2.638.44 


32J14.00 
(6.590.93 


10.290.06 


8,677  J6 

1,900.W 

605.00 


1.000.00 


AaOBlia  fa  tin  AdWMxnait  ol  HBtvnl  Roaidi,  PO  Ba  15232  Wafaiftaii,  K  20003. 

Asacatan  fa  tia  harawaail  of  ««  Msassppi  (tiwr.  10  Biadaiy  St  lias.  MO  63102 

~           I  ol  Mahca  Fosin  Soviet  Waaa,  P.O  Bo>  8068  Wiaaiton.  DC  20024 
iLaTSclaas, "    "        -  •    ~ ~  ■     ■     "- 


IOl 

Anobatas  ol  Maiaas  Senice  Ti 

Aaodrta  ol  Piiah  Paaa  I  wafac  Has,  he.  1331  PanaKvaa  Aw.,  NW, 

Uo|4  &  Ato  k.,  1801  (  SI,  NW,  #7W  Walaifla.  K  20006 

Aws  PradKb.  he.  9  WW  57tk  SI  Nes  Vail,  NY  10019 

Lary  A)iB,  1901  L  Stmt.  NW,  #303  Wahn|M,  K  20036 


Oa  Dupoit  Qnfe,  NW,  #370  Watavtoi,  K  20036 

he,  1735  Deaes  St.  NW,  #440  Waaavton.  DC  20036 
~    #719WalB 


Washn|tan,K  20004.. 


MS  Man,  he.  360  Haida  Palnay  Haada,  VA  22070 
t-ab  8hribae  Caaathi,  100  '  '      '      " 


AR- 

Hoa  M.  BAca*.  801  Pi 

Botot     " 


Aw.,  NW  Wahailn,  DC  20001 . 

a.  SE  WahMta,  DC  20003 

A  Ba*L  2000  P  SI.,'NW,  #505  Wakaitai,  DC  20036.. 


I  Am 


.  --     i  Waharta, 
Ma  P  Bahv,  tl8  S  AInd  Stal  AkiaM.  VA  22314. 
r  1  Bdia,  P.O.  ta  8091  F*  OaRli,  VA  22041 


Baa  t  Ndtaa.  815  Caaaticiil  Aw.,  NW  Wahqtai,  K  20006.. 


Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 


dlBia  A  B4  1000  ISft  Sbal.  NW.  #701  Walafhn.  K  20036 

FMp  A  Baprt  1010  Niaanii  AMae.  NW,  #800  Wakaftai,  K  20007 . 
BiM  D.  Baaahr.  ISIk  t  ■  sbab.  NW  NWa«la.  DC»D05 

1 1.  tmnnt.  1101 14ft  SI.  NW  watummL  DC  2000s 

II  tana  Okria  t  Hattat  P.C.  2033liShal.  NW.  #203  I 

Ol... 

Do... 

Di„. 


DC  20036.. 


t  (Mai,  1819  H  St.  NW.  #400 


K  20006.. 


CaninliM  Com  la  IMtaiatoiKr  Plas.. 
I  hdatiy  Asa  1'  ~ 


BRonisi  hdatiy  Asa  ol  Amem.  Inc 

Sicraiaito  PMe  Utilily  Dotnct.  et  il 

Stat  a  isai 

state  Fan  Mgtial  Autana*  msvaict  Co 
Voanlan  de  Caaitoi  Ca 


Price  Watatnae  (FaSawity  PxjIk  Natanal  Bank).. 
Cat  liriustncs,  he. 


Natoal  Asdutai  Saaly 

Codi  ad  Bada  (Rifatraiors  Ualiility  I  hdnnfatai 

NMnalAsa  ol  Mai  Equanail  Swjies 

Frasdriop  Hil  Asa 

ConaoMwaOi  Eiisa  Co .» 

Oidw  Pa«B  Co 

Fknta  Paai  8  LjfM  Co 

Naaaa  BiMm  (Saik  Quarras  Asa ~ 

SoMfteni  Oaaaar  Smioes « ~ «. 

Sha  Ba  I  F«Mm 

SariikadOaT 


1.680.00 
2,240.00 
2,400.00 
2,750.00 
2.063.00 
1,530.00 
4,76250 
l,960.n 
2.910.00 


2S4.70 


7$7il 


173J0 


6,773.70 

15JI76.95 

71,978.22 

USOOO 

1J30.75 

1.741.17 

16,131.26 

86,743(4 

500.00 

32J14.00 

66.SI0.93 


8J02J6 
3,(00.00 

'86"722J0 
8,63S.SS 


5J08.9I 


1.763.(0 
2«.X 


21159 
24988 


735.W 
■5,1(2.50 


15J12.00 
4.995.00 
9731.23 
4,650.00 

17,110U 

1.932.50 

200.00 


10J30.(9 


75000 


5.(45.00 
3,640.00 


Feteal  lUaaut  Asa 

Gnxay  Sbniactann  ol  Aacnea,  lie 

Nataal  Aia  d  Hae  BaUn  ol  d«  US . 
Faaol  Savioes  Asa 


SCT"^-'-**^ 


An  ol  Oahfiik  Oinehn  ol  AtlMa.. 


hll  fMHtn  Cap 

~  Ganart  Baaiilan  Co 

EHA  VMIaM  miii'MaWZZZZZZI"""! 

fluida  Oka  ahkal 

lia>Aaaiu  Oaaka  d  Ciaaaoi,  TaHe  8  A|*ari  Cam.. 
iapdamlSahlirilfiOo. 


3,000.00 


1500 

"iidb 


171 
1899 
171 
171 
1.71 
1.71 
2.3U.40 
510 
5iJ0 


94597 
112.40 
200.00 


429.35 

10J30.(9 


20.00 
63.25 


5JOU7 
4(019 


U14( 


82.27(50 
7.31300 


25000 


50.00 

3.SS0J0 

2S0JO 

477.80 

HSM 

"4.M0ii0 


(3JS 
351.00 


18.13 
T20.'36 


132.52 
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DC  20030.. 


dtr,  K  2790).. 


iin  ii»  ft.  H.  #w  I 

U»KtaiSM.#2r 

mimvmt,m.nn\ 

m  IMMb  ft  Martin  «R  22314^105.. 

a,  NT  WmMhIh.  DC  20O3t.. 


Ml  lA  mTMl  lKlA2  hnc*.  a  32 
Ota  MiEt,  MM  Oi«nk  Ma.  «SM  laOMf 
■MB  IBM*  t  Umm,  Mn  Ha  tM  Kmm.  I 


■lairtlii,  K2000S. 

in  «R  &3i4^ia 


■I207K. 
#740 


■MB  9mm  I  UMBl  14n  la  1M  AHMi  m,  #740  «m 

«i  I.  ■■■■.  isn  bi  a,  K  #iiso  MHi^iiii,  oc  noos . 

■m  iMinn  iwTjtai.  nr.  MIS  iwMiii,  DC  20030 

Dm  M*.  2U  0  »«,  S  *«i^  DC  MuZ 


00  2000$.. 


l2SMia,M 


K  20037.. 


llRrVgfk,IIY1019. 


I  Imi  rA  Ib  S  lirfH  taiftBia  Hm 
CMtaoi  t  I^mOm  17» Stal.  m. 


W  22314.. 
(  Cn  tB  707  Fm 

DC  20036 

DC  20036 

Tat.  NY  10OO4 
71k  n 


K  10036.. 

T 


mm  iMkB.  m  Mb*  Anbb,  H  MBiMB.  DC  20001.. 

IBB  »dB«B.  211 D  a.,  S  WmmfmjTma 

IBM  Mr  »,  ^1  ».1M<M,#fl0hrtM.  01  97204.. 
\kmm T.  I^M a  F St,  MIMMiii.  K  20001 

tumkAosaa  sm.  m  fcBiitfii ,  OC  2000? .. 

Di 


Di„ 

k.. 
Dl.. 
Bl.. 


Ml  A.  Mbi,  1133  urn  StaB,  M.  #1100  »*«■,  K  2000S 

■■  Ml  t  MMidl.  1133  1S»  M.  M.  fllwilBii<>iii,  K  20005 

Dl „ 

Jm  L  MdB.  102$  IMm  Mln«  SMI.  MT,  #502{  IIM«|tai,  K  20007.. 


iBiMi  c  ttm.  12S0  irt  stm.  m,  #soo  iMaiia.  oc  20005 

Mi  I  MUiil  ta^*Ba  Anmi  m.  tmwtimttu.  DC  20004 
l»  t  llBHiBll.  Ik.  Ite  I  S>1.  m.  #300  Wiiirfii,  DC  20006 . 

Ma  L  iBdMlti?  I  SMI.  M.  #350  Wliimiii.  DC  20036 

•BHi  CMbWmI  M%a2l  taMMM  Mm.  NW,  #203 

Mb  N.  ml  iMM  sum.  #210  MbMMi,  DC  20036 

m  I  M  ft  Mil  MMhbi  M..  IW7#303  M«lBi.  V*  22206 
■mm rt« *..  so  FSM.  M.  #1040  «Mii«lgii.  DC  20001 .... 

Oi 

Oi 

1 1.  Ml,  1331  tamliMl  Ml,  m.  #719  Hatmgm,  OC  20004 


DC  20007.. 


mti,  1730  IMuiliBii  M..  NW.  #300  WidMftiai.  K  20006.. 


Di.. 

k.. 

k- 
01.. 
Di.. 


^  1125  ISk  SM 
ifHMrNtMt 

llSl7llft,H 
^taKl»Lft.MI 
SM  107  701  Sl  22iO  9M 


WiBiiiilii.  K20005.. 
liOMaTtlS  II 


.     i  1601  SI.  mr  Walnilni,  DC  20016.. 
40^20036 

MMiii  My  IBM.  ic2$  L  ft.  M  MiMB.  K  3tti»s:.:z::z:::::::::::zz 

MflBiB.  SM  107  701  Sl  22iO  9Mlkdi.liB  61102 

lE  M*  Mb  *„  411  FMMfe  SMI  M,  #1925  HMD),  NC  27601 

Mb  mi  1  Mltai,  KOOfiMBta  IM*.  KY  40202 ... 

MM*  ZMm  (  SdMB.  1401  M  Vat  M,  NW.  #900  Wi3h(i«gn.  K  20005... 
Di „ 


Hi.. 

Ol- 
Di.. 


«P.C.  1617  I  SMI.  Mr.  9«i  a  WMMii.  K  20006.. 
215  Mij^MB  M.  SE  tMrivkTR  20003.. 


1125  ISll  SMI,  W  _ 

■Mn  t  MM^UIS  I  sup,  #1220  WiBTii|liiii7DC' 

DM  t  tiSTm  I  SMUM  MiiiMii,  K  ftl36 

1 1.  Mb  Jr., « E.  IbMm  MnHSmt 

~        Ma,  21  OMMOck NH,  #401 


20005.. 
20036.. 


. DC  20036 ,. 

M  UbML  P.C  1330  ClBllllLiI  M..  M,  #200  Waln|tai.  K  2002)1. 


1 1  M*|,  H  Hb  SMI  Mr  YM,  m  10005 
..^    ,  1120  W!MB«»,IW,#11»«MMB.K  20005 
^P.Cbmi  1211  l«a,lBMMi|Bi.DC20a 

■MlF.CBiLltntaflllMiMBinl'.  #450 
BmCm^W  MMr  #700 MMM.  M  10)60 

V* 

Di 


K  20006.. 


K  20002.. 


February  19,  1987 


(■Ml*  AMI 


Hm  M  1  Sob.  kc... 
Irai«  Trad  Oi.. 


TiiBBilMi  Mkmy 

MiExMfi 

RaMEJctati 


MrYatCrttai 
Nlw  Yvlt 
Diract  HvMri  ^ 
NaBMMIiMi 
Etiiyl  CaponM.. 

MMnCM  UUMUL  MO  nOSMK  I 

WsBni  Fab  AsaoMin,  he 


Ifte.. 


R/S/II.IIIC 

OmiNl  Cofpontn 

b|*  SdMr  Fiamn  Hiyi  t  NMhr  (Fa:BntoU^ 
AMD  PndKts,  be 

UMRMMHQI  rOKy  lUUMl 

Union  of  ConovMd  SavrtBts 

McCiildw  Denk  BroM  I  Enasn  (FaOsOi  t  OHta)' .. 
HcOitdn  OgyH  eram  (  EMnai  (F«:Mi  MMie.  he) 
Mn  R.  2it>B  AsMC.  kc  (Family  UmnUr  ol  IM  Wi] 


1^: 


) 


GmjHbWi  Asa  If  Aneica.  tac.. 

America  Asa  ol  Hmks  fa  Ok  A|ii|.. 


AM  Corpontoi 

mammM  HkA  Asa,  te.... 

Ra  LJK  Gb  TmsHMSsm  CoMai 

Tmdiiisui  Capontm 

NitJaalAai  of  imaCanei 

CiMaiiiuilil  hriicy  Mitiilc 

Ftiads  of  Oc  ColwM  Gorp 

Aawma  Fid  of  GoubwiM  EiMnm.- 

Aaui,  Ik 

Enwaimaitil  Scam  t  Eii|iaaii| 

Flua  Corporation 

Gull  Oil  Cap 

Nitmii  Pait  t  Coitinis  Asa,  Ik 

PMttt.te.... 
SI.  Joe  Nnaat 
Vifiai  EaiAC.. 
InfepeiMit  GisoliK  MaMn  Coanl.. 

Animil  HeMh  kistitiite 

Sola  Enee  Metnes  Asa 

Timt  AiMlisni  Asa 

wiRStofl  NRWorli,  MC 

AfMhcai  Asa  of  Nursryflwn 

Aliat-Svi^,  Ik 

Hue  CrestBlw  SMd  Asa 

Mo)a  SMiuhi)  Co.  Ik  .. 


Corp.. 


Nitioiiii  Asa  ol  Annft  t  CawiMuliaB  SwIM.  I* 
Corp 


IfiteiulionlTtidt  t  Dcwkprnnt  A|aicy,  he.. 
Apifwb  IkTiMii  Corp,  it  m 


America  IMpendwt  Refiars  Asa 

Natiattl  Hyi^opoaa  Asa 

AssKiitiai  of  Piirati  Paisia  I  «Mfac  Has,  tac.. 

AlSei  iKiiienlion.  Ic 

Cotumtn  Gb  System  Service  Cap 

CSX  Corpontiw 

ijMsiai  Mivtate  Gb  Cap 

PMips  MroMn  Co. 

Primafc  Corp 

Teas  Gas  Traonissttn  Corp 

US  Caifaaa  of  Mafn 

Mortfaie  BaiMs  Asa  of  America 


Mcmatmal  UMi  ol  Operatnt  Ejiginers 

Amaica  Fed  of  Stale  figatty  t  MuacM  EiiMiwi.. 

II.OAAI.OA  1  Site,  Ik 

Carolina  P2W»L*il&^^ 

BnNvn  &  WMMaai  TobKco  Cap 

Canun  ile  la  Mstria  de  Trantormnn  de  Unno  li 

Canadon  Finaciil  Corporatia 

Natiaial  Cap  tar  Haeni  Patn 
flriMilatiai  J 


SchocM  Asuujies 

Corp.. 


Confres  V 

Matpie  Sadicrs  Aia  of  America 

IMwti  Cads,  Ic 

America  Fa)  of  Slate  Canty  t  Metimi  faMuyiu.. 


rCo.. 


Bosaiess  EaoilKc  tar  Natiaul  SecarHy.. 
AutaMM  Importers  ol  America,  Ik.. 


Europan  Caifedn  itm  of  Oie  FoolvMr  Mfltay... 
MadHai  r 


Bloidel.  lie. 

rem  Capontni 

iMwM  \jti  Tobacco  Co,  he. 

cn 


NatioMf  CoMane  of  BadinMy  Jedoa... 

NorMi  SoBliuii  COrp 

My  Savices,  hc_^........ 

Nitionaf  Asa  of  VMesala-OBtJiMn 

Natiaial  Fid  a  hnaadat  BalMss......... 


Haaaii  Finaiidal  Service  Asa.. 

Hawaii  Sear  Raihn  Asa 

Hmaia  Bidiic  Oavaiy.  he 

"•^*^A,^ 

Ftot 


Hataa  Badarr  Aea  of  America 

CMmibr  Trada  Co 

Friafot  tte  CMMi  Gbv 
Albat  I  Dob  Mob. 


OMb  Cmbi  tar  IMeal  taoict  t  Haldi  i 
Emay  UMrMy  IMaf  ScMI 


1,000.00 

000.00 

'iM'M 


373.00 


2,473.44 
5,100.00 


1,000.00 


3,937.50 

244.00 

135,337.05 


lJ4a.3S 


7,276.17 
1,206.66 

997.50 
11,729.06 

730.00 


DO.0O 


550.00 

noo 


29000 
5,000.00 
25,140.00 


7)0.00 


212.50 


100.00 
300.00 
200.W 
94950 


9,1)7  50 


1,6)7.50 
9,075.00 


660.00 
17,200.00 
1,500.00 
10,436.2) 


04.51 

"ijijoo'od 


720.00 
5,250.00 
6,20200 


)J92.24 


4,022.W 

3.000.00 

125.00 

1,450.00 


14,250.00 
1,950.W 


13,422.1) 

"i6"ioo.M 


3,000.00 
11.625.00 

90o.n 

2,253.00 
4,000.00 
2.94135 
),156.00 
3,000.00 


9,500.00 


5(7.19 


100.00 
1,470.00 


226.96 

■)4,9'7'2.db 


249.95 


5,47)91 
61.03 


5i31 


77.1) 
3.6) 


39U 

),575.00 
125.50 


06.00 
"22.16 


31416 


10.00 
595.75 


30,6)7)4 
7)0.00 
1)9.25 


2.296.20 
"MM.n 


26.00 
209.00 


173.50 
325.1) 
)9.00 
30.15 


47.10 


422.1) 
"25i.M 


2,)53.42 
345.32 
410.21 
641.00 
754.57 
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n    I   I  I    iitiii     tm    ^HikM^vd   Ohm 

Ur|nZlDDn  0)  mnDHI  (bMI 


Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 


Ites  Can,  236  MaacMelts  Aw.,  HE.  #603  Washqlai.  K  20002 

Mat  B  Cataa,  1201  IMuylvau  Aw .  IM  WalMlla,  DC  20004 

Edaad  J  Catarii.  1750  M  Yak  Awmc,  Ml  Waalaftn.  K  20006 

Pela  Catai,  211  D  St.  SE  Watafkn,  Ofc  20003 

Cnta  tar  Law  M  EdBabn,  he.  Lam  M.  6t^,  Fka  14  l^aa  Way  CaBnUe.  MA  0213) 
OaMrs  AaodalB,  he.  1625  K  Sttwl,  NW.  #200  WaMftan.  OC  20006 

Do 

Do 

Do ~ 

Do 
Do 
Do 
I  C  One.  1025  Braid  BraKk  Gait  Mdan. 


VA  22101 

CMaia  hstitule,  he,  2001  I  Sinel,  WW,  #506  Wislaftao.  DC  20036 

Dana  H  Otoia,  151)  It  Stroel,  NW,  #401  Wastaftan.  K  20005 

Otiieis  Canm  tarflielliflittoKtaptBarAnns.  Ubety  Pat,  12500  NE  Tatli  Place  Be)enie,  WA  9)005.. 

QtinB  PoMlcal  AcM  CamhltB.  P.O.  Bn  645  22)  Soitli  A  Snet.  #2  Onad.  CA  93032 

R.  Nacy  Oack.  1250  Eye  St.,  NW,  #602  Walnttai,  X  20005 

David  K  OaM.  1667  X  SbaC  NW.  9tli  R  WaAinttai.  K  20006 

GlBl  Qali,  1117  N.  191b  SInel.  NW.  #600  Artnrtm,  VA  22209 

Mat  A  Ctati.  c/o  Doa  lohcs  t  AMtsm  1255  23nl  SInel.  NW  Wastnftai,  K  20037 

JOM  Clajlncli.  2000  P  SInel.  NW.  #605  Wasfaiftai,  K  20036 

Edaad  f  Ctaaan.  70  fmt  Stnet,  39tli  Flair  Ne»  Yat.  NY  10270 


Chales  M  Ckon,  1400  Eye  St..  NW  Wastaala.  K  20005 . 

CoAiai  tar  IMm  Piatacl  LJMily  Uv.  1330  Comdiciit  Avnue,  NW,  #336  Wastaifta.  DC  20036.. 

Con  Coitae  lyan  I  Itaatad.  1625  Eye  SI .  NW.  #1015  Wastaftan.  K  20006 

Do 

Alan  J  Cotli.  1120  Vermait  Awnw.  NW.  #1130  Waslwi(ta.  K  20005 

Cody  Baky  Wane  I  Assaaales.  2550  M  Street.  NW.  #450  Wasla«tai.  DC  20037 

Do 

Do 

M  W  Cok,  1001  Pansytana  Avanie,  NW.  #700  WaslMi|tan.  DC  20004 

Rotot  E  Cok.  900  17Bi  SI,  NW  Waskaitan,  K  20006 

Com  Shanai  Rl  (  Scolt,  1055  Dianas  Jeftarsn  St .  NW,  #30)  Wastaiitai.  DC  20007 

Paid  Edaad  Wduel  Coin,  1299  Seasidi  Ave  PO  Bn  3007  Tamnal  Istand.  CA  90731-0207 

Eika  11  Coins,  50  F  Stnet.  NW,  #1100  WBhrftai.  K  20001 

Pada  J  CMb,  1020  I)*  SI,  NW,  #600  Waslai|tan,  OC  20036 

Tm  Coital,  PO.  Boi  49)  OkSkr,  PA  19016 

Caol  A  Colza.  Rqa  B.  ScMrin,  Pc  1112  letli  SI.  NW.  #1000  WasMnttai,  DC  20036 

Canmittae  tar  Efhdiw  CioiW  Rnway.  1330  Canecticiit  Avenue.  NW.  #336  WaHaittai.  DC  20036 

Camiine  tar  Pn«hcliai9iarii«,  1629  K  St.  NW,  #101  Wastaatai,  K  20006 

Cawwiecitian  MmmM.  he,  1925  North  Lynn  Street,  #1140  ArMtai.  VA  22209 

Canrad  Wana  tar  Amaica,  c/o  Caol  Pados  122  C  Stnet.  NW,  #)00  Washnftai,  DC  20001 

Bat  M.  CacUn,  1500  Ptaaav  Reaadi  Dnw  Hcka.  VA  22102 

Caves  Watt*,  215  Panytaka  Aw.,  SE  Waslaiftai.  K  20003 

Robat  J  COM.  110  Mankm  Aw.  NE.  #409  WasMnftai,  DC  20002 

Dims  L  Cand,  2001  Eve  Street.  NW  Wastaftan.  OC  20006 

CaMMal  Edaa  Co  of  M  Yat,  he.  4  IrviM  Plax  New  YaV  NY  10003 

Caoatiuni  of  Sxial  ScMx  Asns,  1200  17th  S.  NW.  #520  Wtriaifkn,  K  20036 

Casuna  Fodaata  of  Amaica,  1424  Uth  St .  NW.  #604  Wasbmftan.  K  20036 

Caitact  Syskms  Cap,  200  Maiia  Awme,  #1207  New  Vati.  NY  10016 

Ridiad  Oaiti,  74  Natti  Pari  St.  Aliaiy,  NY  12207 

Johi  A  Oaiway,  1201  1601  Stnet.  NW  Wash«|ta.  K  20036 

Peto  W.  Coonti,  Fokv  Hoa  t  EM  One  Post  Office  Squart  Bostai.  MA  02109 

Hary  M.  toSTuSO  l7lliS.,  NW  Wasba«tan.  K  20036 _ 

Bria  D.  Caney.  1125  15lti  Sbat,  NW  Waski«taii.  K  20005 _ 

Edwad  Camy,  1319  F  SI,  NW,  #500  Wastaiftan,  K  20004 

Hah  N  Capa,  1424  16«i  SL,  NW,  #604  WasMnflai.  DC  2003E 

FredBK  WMi  Cafc.  4439  P  Stiat,  NW  WadaMtai.  OC  20007 

Alfnd  W.  Oatea  Jr.,  655  15th  Street.  NW,  §\m  Mrlmfm.  DC  20005 

Tan  Coarew,  121)  Ocsbvt  Street.  #1003  PUdadeUia,  PA  19107 

Candl  lor  a  Livtfe  Watd,  20  Pat  Plaza  Bostw,  MA  0211E 

Canct  ol  tadatTial  Boda  Oman.  5)17  Bake  Catre  Pakway  Bake,  VA  22015 

Coviiatai  t  Bwtni  1201  tansytama  Ammk.  NW  PO  Bw  7566  Wasfaiftai.  K  20044 


Eapkya/CMt 


EadocM  Sakly 

JM  Oanci  of  Aferiy  (  I 
AanitPIMricI 

SnBy 

of  Oiagt „ 

Taii  GotIM  Laa  fkaat*  ksdlBe 

mmna  Ann  ■  nnM  nBBi|vs 

KMG  <>>"  Hivta  (RrJIirate  Bau  of  North  Amna.  Ik) 

SmM  Httil  Wortun  Mmilnyt  Asn ^ » 

EnwonMBirtil  Poicy  Intitule _ .... _..„ 


Amaica  Portal  Wakers  Una,  Aa-CD.. 


Bek  Staa  Services,  he „. 

OaMn  ol  PiMdy  Tradal  Laihd  Pabadapi-. 

ManvMe  CapaatiM 

mc*  I  Eddy/KVB  Gronp 

NatioMf  Asa  of  Mnd  fakral  Emptoyws 

Stik  a  tdako.  Di^  ol  Empkymoil 


Wakr  QMty  AsackM.. 


Detroit  )  MaMac  Radwar  Co 

BaJaiia  hfasol,  Pc.  (FaFodaatn  of  AwM  MawdactuM).. 

America  Asai  of  Blood  Banks 

Akana  SM  Cap,  Ltd 

Pilic  Otizai,  he 

Amertan  hkmatmal  Grov.  he _ _ 

Wildemess  Society _...„...................... 


National  hvcstnM  Devekpnent  Corp ... 
Stafc  Street  Dewkpment  Co  ol  Bosta .. 
Pelrakun  Matelers  Asa  oi  Amenca .... 

Canpaha  SidB«|<ea  de  Tubaa 

Embasy  of  Koiia.. 


del  FioTO  y  H  Acero  (UFA) . 


t  damcai  Corp 

National  Asa  oi  Hutiol  Insaanx  Cos.. 


Amcrca  Hoaitaf  Assn 

America  Ei^ras  Co 

PaRsykama  Shpboddns  Co 
Comniitlee  a  F^  )  Iiae  h 


Phibp  Moms  USA.. 


Plaaint  Reaardi  Capaatn . 


344.00 
375)0 


2S).M 


544J0 

750.00 

1)7  J) 

11,792J6 


25J)7.00 

)1)J7 

)51.75 

1,650.00 


345.00 

75.00 

3.960.00 

7,36L75 


170.00 
5JS0-00 
5.142J0 


319.1)0il) 


3.000.00 


)SiOO 

17,000110 


500.00 
7.500.00 
14.940.00 
34,250.00 


XMU 


3,127.42 
5.U7SO 


lOtWit 


li7U3 


76551 

196.(5 

29.112J0 

104.4$ 


24100 
).000.00 

'i',bi2J2 


1.440.00 
9,707.75 
37iOO.n 


Natmial  Peace  Institiile  Foindatai.. 
Ekctronc  hdustnes  Assn 


Cre«  Una  Natiaal  Asa,  he,  1730  Rtafc  Maid  Aw.  NW.  #910  Wi 

Johi  P  Cnta,  220  Natanal  Press  Babh«  Wastaiftan,  K  20045 

tai  k  Crera,  1611  N  IM  SInet.  #900  AiiinfMn.  VA  22209 

May  Dal  Crisp.  21  DuM  Qrde,  NW  Wastaicton.  K  20036 

Bary  M  CMn.  1620^  SI,  NW,  #7M  WJa«tan,  K  20006 

WMm  E  CoidarlM,  1125  150i  SI,  NW  Wntaatan,  DC  20005 

Diae  Brawn  Caninlum,  1620  E«e  k.  NW,  #700  Wasbiwtan,  DC  20006 

May  EizMOi  Caty,  50  F  SL,  NW,  1100  Wasbhftan.  K  20001 

RKkad  C  Can,  P.d.  BOX  66  Hcka,  VA  22101 

Jay  B.  Coda,  1400  K  Sbal.  NW  Wasbhftan.  DC  20005 

a*r  CapaiM,  )100  MUkl  Ihid  P.O.ta  295  Mhnapois,  MN  55440.. 

Leie  Da*.  64i  IMuyMa  Ambk,  SE  Wotanftan,  OC  20003 

DnaU  W.  Mniak,  1575  I  SL,  NW  WasNnftan,  DC  20005 

Da  Datav.  l426irSL,  NW  Wataatan,  DC  20005 

Dm  Man  (  SMbi.  1»1  22ndSL.  NW,  #500  Waknftan,  OC  20037 

Davis  WiiMi  1  kna.  1752  N  SL.  NW,  #)00  WtMftai,  OC  20036 

Hary  F.  Diy,  1)00  R  SML  NW,  #1100  WahnftanTDC  20006.. 
Dakr  Bab  Asa,  NMnI  Pros  ~  "        


DC  20036.. 


Rdat  Dibran  26  RaM  M.  .„  ,,.  . 
'  I  J.  D«aii.'Sbaky  (  FiBa,  P.C  \'i\ 


BaUnt,  2nd  a  Wahaftan,  U  20045.. 
Md.#C B«  239  StaiMttar  Q  063)) . 


NJ  07960 

OM  L  lA  IM.  655'15lh  anet,  NW  300  MehnMa  Sipare  Waknftan.  K  20005.. 

Gai  Dataa*,  P.O.  Ba  0091  Fab  Oaicb,  VA  22041 

DBalk  Halen  (  Sbb.  655  IS*  Stnet.  NW,  #700  Wabhftan,  K  20005 

Me  F.  Daani,  1511  K  SInM.  NW,  #923  WaNMa,  DC  20005 — 

EizMlb  C  DaMo.  5210  ABb  Wiy  Caa  MbTiD  20746 

~ '    Bl  EaokMsTAa-ao,  (15  looi  sl,  nw 

I  (Mom.  P. 


Ho^iitai  Asaaiatiai  ol  New  Yak  SMe.. 

Natiaial  Edocilni  Asa 

Mutual  Sayinfs  Catm  Fnri.  he „. 

National  Watawys  tutttvtz.  he 

Mortpte  Badiers  Asa  ol  Amerca 

Food  Reaaeh  (  Action  Centa 

Consuma  FoderaM  of  Amava 


Goe«  Motors  Cap... 
SaraOub 


Luthaa  BiiMrbuod 

Svi  Ljfe  Assaace  Co  of  Cauda  (U.S.).. 


USMnea  (  hdetria  Canal 

Fflolwea  buksliNS  of  America 

Baines  Eaoitves  tar  Nabad  Saajnty,  he.. 

hianabaial  Paa  Co _ 

MonMiBMas  Aon  of  Amaica 

hkrnaDaial  Paa  Co 

Amaun  Hokiial  Asa ~. 

Rn  MM_As3Kkhs.  bie 

Amenca  PjyUiialJi.  Assn 


Saaely 

AnaKM  CyioM  Canpay  (F«r:ledak  LaborBaas) . 

SooHSKorilylBby.... 

Cotarado  WM  ODnpcs 

Gracen  Maofaebmef  Amenca,  he 

New  York  Slock  Eadiai|i,  he ».... 


762.704  00 
20,704)4 


62.061.29 
153)6 


14.000.00 
119,705.00 

Mis 


7.061.00 

5.400.00 

300.00 


6.O0.00 
06696 


1.W7.S0 
U15.00 
IJOOOO 


ISA) 
).)00.00 


(4.00 
5(.S0 


399J60.00 

20,7(4J4 

1,7517) 

7),75$.60 

I53J6 


133.00 
5(J(5.00 


JKOO 


425.(2 
ai20.49 


3.00000 


9,950.00 
1.200.00 


35i0 
(19.3) 


55J0 


6,750.00 
5M).00 


6,000.00 
3,015.00 


ftoket  Cm.  he 

Sharp  Ekebaia  Gap 

"'  "     Cakrs,  ke.. 


iT. 


iMnn. 
aaimC 


>x.  900  1701  SL,  NW,  #1020 


L  DMki,  170  BaaaTm  Drin  Napks,  a  33S42. 
SkaLNW  I 


U  20006 

OC  20006. 


Ml  DMM,  777  14li  SbaLNW  WaMfka,  DC  20005 

Law  OlliCB  of  PM  H.  OMMy,  Jr.,  1920  N  SMI.  NW,  #610 

Do 

Do 

Do _ 

I  Va  Daa  (  Fnanai.  1901  L  SL,  NW,  #250 

I F.  DiiM.  600  MaykM  Am.,  SE.  #206  WiMfki,  DC  20003 

Dl 

Do 

Dl 


DC  20036. 


K  20036.. 


Baiy  B.  OMhU,  (kbk  (rta  Daw  (  ttfti  1575  I  Sb 
Paby  B.  Db.  1201  16*  ft,  M)  WaBMhi,  DC  20036.. 
Skwi  P.  DiMr,  1615 1  MM.  iwr#1230  \ 


,#1025 


DC  20005.. 


K2003(.. 


Aikana  BMic  CBpaiM  Cap.. 
Spats  Fan  ri  Amaica .. 
SaMasI 


Barfkf  ftepiiBas  Asa  ol  Aiam..... 
Gneay  Mandataai  of  Amaica.  hc- 


CaMBal  GM  0) 

Gaarri  DlMkpBMl  UMHiB.  he 

Gndi  Air  Savca,  he 

SMOabaBM 

DBnit  MMm  Caaav 

MaltaMy  Go  VmHtrnt  IMpa  Uk  taaan  Ci) ... 

"       CaMy  Ol  ftrM«a  FaaoB  Savtao,  he) 

Caaty  Ci  (FaJkapa  hvcikn  Uh  boaaa  Ci) . 

CnnMy  Conpi^r 

FakAaa - 


4,400.00 

"TdboVoo 

10J52.15 


27.975.00 

1,750.00 

35242 


(,032.91 


2(935 

342.49 

534.41 

2.100.00 


2,796.00 


550.00 


1.4(3.73 
620.00 


1X9.10 
1365.W 
7.700.00 


149J0 
10,(52.15 


5,091.29 
302.09 


115 
54.45 

25.91 
52.(1 


mub 
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IkpaMa  a  kMM  Fa« 

Empkar/CM 

RaMb 

[ibllMll 

MB  C  Ml  UN  Mbc(bM  Mbb:  RH,  #S0  WbBaBa.  K  2(036 

CBMy  21  M  EiM  Cap. , 

2.470.00 

(bb  1  dm*i^  vm  ( sbM.  Mf  mmml  OC  2oa 

*" """ ■"* 

Mr  HMMb  Mibk  123)  Nib  a  Ml  ilfk  (MkMi.  OT  70036 

NaaM  Mat  Cap 

^iiiiiiai  Tfvta«  Ana  br 

n'mai' 

DaM  1  MB*,  2fK  ■  Md  AkaMi. «  22314 .. 

DaBki  (  (MriM,  kc.  11445  hat  MM  S«Bi  lb  MM.  M  220)0 

iki  DM  (b  MBiL  )■  SbM  Mm  M  M.  NT  1(010 

(MM  tajS^I  MMBki  Mbb,  ft  «kBa|M  K  200O3 



naM  rjBlbmil  of  Nbv  Ykk  Ok,  he 

121.16 
(,00000 
7,703.00 
1,445.00 

2420.79 

^  lA^  I  ^t^m.^  im  >w  «  aa  am'^     tr  vtni 

AMm  SM  Cap,  lU  a  al 

XZSliX 

Bl     -          ...-          -.- 

CaaMi  hsbM  of  SM  GasbaM 

February  19,  1987 
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3583 


Do.. 
Dl.. 
Dl.. 
Do.. 

Do.. 
Do.. 


Mapitt  L  GBni.  1615  I  SbaL  NW.  #1350  Wahiiftan.  DC  20036 

Gaad  Bykr  (  Mociaa.  ke.  IIU  ITtb  SIneL  NW,  #100C  WaMftaii.  K  20036.. 

Do 

Do 

[)tZZ"ZZZZZZZZZZ~Z"ZZ'ZZZIZZZZ~ZZ 

Dl _ 


EMM/Oal 


Pat  K  TMaB  Iqr  t  TMaMi  Oantr .. 

Saabat* 

Tom  Obb  Tula  Earoi.  ke 


Oihai 

CaabaaM  ONors  tai  of  Oa  U.S  PMc  MRb  Savia.. 


CbMaiTike.. 
Pipno  Tite  a  Ariaaa 


i4ja.5e 

2Si24l(( 
13iI7J« 

\sa.% 

3.2«2.S( 


ISU) 
435.(( 


4je.o( 

mill 


WM 


3582 
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HlCIMlk,21IDa.S 

f.  Mk  1M7 
Mm  Mm.  in* 
iF  DMT.  ITS 


Ubl  F.  Mh,  m  R  a.  M  MMiVta,  K  20O3C 
.  t  tMLliS  m  1, M MMkU  200IK. 


I  ■■.  PC.  ins  ■  Skrt.  M.  f  MO  WutiMln.  K  SOOX.. 
'    -  OCM« 


IS  m  Skirt.  Ml,  #fOOi  MlMflDii 

■t  IMI  te  Smn  OMMni  K  NOK 

Jn^k  I  fi^  MBfifflW  Ml  Nm  Hii«tfR  Mm. 


K  20037. 


.  SM  OMt  a,  PA  ■■  llHrApt.  (X  74402 
' ,  UN  1«  SMA  Ml  MtiVla.  K  20036 
.  517  Sari  SLM  *ria|liri.  DC  20002 

1 1  bmmk  h7  e  sCai  mibiih.  k  20024.. 

r  L  BtoTini  hMriwa  *«.  Ml,  #4S0 

i*.Wii2ie«Kjta.MllMiiM 

c  a  aiM  imcmk,  iiw  i7»  sr.  mi.  #3ioTiii  niyi .  k  2003t 

r  A.  BkM*,  I3N  CMKlial  An.  Ml  MkaMi  DC  20036. 


\ EEEEfe 

Wi<irtii.'i)C'2Wi)6'EIEEI''Z:E 

■TDcnooi 


»llBiM'OMCl,im  HSL,  M  MSttaTo^  20036 . 
Bk  mi  ^llMi  Immm.  St  Wi*i|Mi,  DC  20003.. 


4I4M 
17»l 

IS*  St,  Ml,  #310 


Wl*i|Mi,  DC 
IjiSflWMi 
h  77242 


K  20037.. 


DC  20036 

K  20009.. 

20003 

DC  20005 


■■  FMb  fa^  IMS  L  Sbal.  Ml.  #1220  KtataMi.  DC  20036.. 

MM  a  tan.  1101  m  SM,  Ml  WrtifiiirDC  20005 

MM  1  E«(  2113  CaMtaTk  liMMrt.  TN  37660 

—     "■     I »..  I6M  L  SI.  Ml.  #4t  MbT  


I.  U  20036.. 


IJ.  EMlk..  I6M  LSI.  Ml.  #«t  Mrti«ta.  DC  20036 
I R.  Emm.  1(11  N.  IM  SL.  #M  IMMM.  VA  22209 

k FlM,  1411 1 SL.  Ml KMMii.  DCaOOS 

I  Om.  2M  AnMi#4RMMlB.  TR  31116 

AMdriM  2M S M SMI.#llSe Sa  iM.  CA  95113-3002... 

r  l*  lammu  d  Immi  »i^  1«|  Gm.  1 60049 

MMR  Ima.  IMO  IM  SkaL  ifMi«M.  K  20036 

liTliiiM PKMMal iimlm Somo.  1200  nn SkM, RW 

0Mb  Ua.  12«  17*  $M.lM  IMiMi.  DC  20036 

MMri  0:  Fim,  MOI  R.  F«t  l|p  Dr..  #JKImI|ii.  V*  22209 

MM  L'filiiiii'MiiiJroiiiMMii'i^ 

fiMMi  Umim  liMM  I  iMl,  2121  PliiiiikM  Aimt.  RW.  #200 

fimjmttif^  MM  IMMq  HMf  *fnm  t  CMy.  1120  CoMctiait  At..  RW.  lOtti  Fto  Wstaiftgi.  DC 
20031 

Di 

Di 


DC  20007.. 


I.  DC  20007.. 


VA  22202.. 


I RM.  1400  to  SkM.  Ml  IMMm.  DC  20005 

~        ,  IRS  IMm  Mm^RW,  #301 

.  DC  Wfiji... 

.  K  20002.. 

,  #1107 

J^X  20036. 

JSUMIWil  tli,K20036. 

M  MMRt  <  Acta  CHhr.  UI9  F  SkM.  RN.  #500  NMi«ta.  DC  20004 
FMm  MMn  rt  AMiai  1319  F  SL.  Ml,  #700  WaMlM.  K  200D4 


■qChifiMliitesnMH 
■nyFhM.I4Mlii9kM.Ml 
Mk  FhM.  24$  SMri  SkM.  K 
WmM  H  RMLMl  1  M  DM 
JM 1  ta,  US  IT*  SkM,  M I 
■■MILtaM,  MimSUMI 


1319  F  SL.  Ml,  #700  WMMM.  K  200D4 

I.  fc«.  2000  P  SI.  Ml.  #3Miiili%to,  DC  20036 

i'UMCoMCkii  *i«7Rwr#i^ 


I  Twtm  1HMM  t  Ti 

.  2916  Si«lMM  Fl,  Ml  ItaMa  K  20015 

P.  Wkw  FMiit  k..  64$  taMtaM  ftrMrsTiiRiinliiii,  K  20003 . 

GHiOIL  l«b.lK  71  NMMlMSItS 

«M  F«,  1424  l«k  SkM.  Ml.  #604 
AM  a  F^  1S7S  to  St.  RW.  #1150 

NwtMlM.  K  20006 
IM  IMl  IMl  SMw  «  iHlM.  1001  hMihMl  Am.,  RW.  #100  Wtiiiiiito. 
Dl 

oiZizzzzzzzzzzz!::"!;;::z::;::z:z:;:ii:::::::;::;:::::::: 

b _„ 

b 

Di 

FMMll  tiOMMi  CkK  S19  SW  IMl  #111  hrtM.  00  97204.. 


OM  FiL  211  D 
MBl.lMl.lft7lSUMI,#; 


120004 .. 


S19  SW  IM  #111  h* 
24$MStK 

Vak.HriMI9 

ARI.H40S5 

Sl,MI"~  ■ 


K  20002 


FMl>lf>AIM 


CMay  21  RM  btM  On^ 
tmmtM  km  *  mm  P> 

NRMMr  MHlif  Coip 

*ii»iiw  TncBii  tan.  kc 


PIkMd  PiMhnd  of  Rtv  Yorii  Qy,  Ik  .. 

RrtiiM  AMM  Sanly 

MitM  SM  On,  VA.  «  al 

CMdbii  MMi  d  M 'ciiiiriciiBi"!Z 

CMte  TMv  PttOnn  Asa 

D»m.L.  LM ^ 

Gwvmvit  ol  Ifci  II^Mttc  #  tanM  ..,„ 

Ha»u^*Aa _... 

Harii  SM  Graa.  kc.. 


Lwd  SM  PndKts.  LM 
"  i/USA  Wt 

OMvM)  MMn  of  Mshy  Tndi  k  Ti 
ne'tSOO-Uas 


US.  AHatic  t  M  Potj/tol  IM  1  N.  Aftia  FnM  I 

US.  ADadc  (  Gi«/Aalni»«Mr  ZaM  CuMau.. 

0|il»y  M  Mw  PMk  RMas 


EfMraMMMil  nicy  hstitute 

Conpcss  Wildi 

(y-Gap  Cofp.......... ....^...^ „. 

MmbBRil  Li4b'  Ginmvt  WNvtan  Uiidfl „„ 

(>««  Unn  ftobflrtAssB.  he „ 

Mnint  CoifrcB. 

Bfottartaod  of  niivay  Afffine  &  Skanlip  Qrts.. 

Monftty  in  IMh.  Ik 

SMt  ol  Roodi 

UBjahdfit  Coqi 

kfa  Man  Coip.. 


CnMy  Mvitac  Coip 

Assocatm  d  OfctaMa  Gacnl  CoMndon 

IMaM^oMAssi 

CoMkntod  Triits  of  Wam  Sphncs 

PvaBian  Conn  lor  Haai  n|kf^ 

CMBpijr  Tridor  Co 

Jomy  Anns  Works,  Inc 

ni^atp  t  Ijtc  Erie  Ralnad  Co 

Menatam  Asai  of  MidoMsts  t  Aorapn  Worim .. 


IMoHf  AiMm  Sonly 

Sindar  (M  Corporjin 

AssoboM  Wire  Roa  FibncMs .. 


Zero  ftpuliba  Gnwth,  Inc .... 

ml  Aydata  Soaety 

Aiwridn  Faniy  Corp 

America  HoedBt  Corpontnn.. 


Oinnpa  I  Yoit  De»elcpnienU  lU.. 

Oynpa  t  Voiii  Eiprty  Corp 

Slepa  Corpontnn 

HinirtCrts,!* 

Amencai  Fnacal  Servccs  Assn ... 


Pa  Amrca  WafU  Service,  Inc . 

Rntwar  Mvitnes  of  Arktci 

Amenca  Psydatnc  Assn 


Fedention  of  mam*  PsycMoficil  t  Cofntw  Sdace.. 

FoM)  Dii  Ljc  Reseratin 

GreD  Liies  Ma  Frsli  t  Wttle  Comnesn :.... 

Amenserv.  inc I.... 

Nancst  Cocporalim ' 

Edmad  Gan 





NenU-USA 

Puerto  Rico  Department  of  HeaMi 

halo  Rico  Hospital  Assn 

W4rtfiiiws  Sodety 

GolCTbe  AssooalB.  he _... 

WikienKss  Sodety 

Fhends  Comnittee  on  Natnil  lifiMia... 

Bnrandi  Coip 

hrianjtHial  Union  of  Opvatn|  Enpieers .. 
Rational  Educaba  Asai _ 


HataiH  Cnattion  foi  Saena  t  TedMloiy.. 
Soaety  to  American  ArdiaeofoB 


HazanJous  Waste  Treatment  Coaci 

Natnol  AaUm  Soaety 

wesi  nm  nprni 

CoiuwKr  FtdtrjtBM  ol  AiiKnci 

Kaye  ScMer  Rerman  Hiys  &  Haute  (Fv: 

faye  Si*oter  Rgmw  Ky  &  Hvte  (For.NibaMl 

EnvwoMMRtil  Micy  butitik 

hrrJWa  Corp 

AflMrica  hdnn  Rilianif  BaalL 

Assinitaie  lite. 

Doiai,LaM 

Nat  Baa^  Lorporana 

nanalliTite 

IfcroMw  Tnbe  of  Man  ol  (tad).. 
Paho  of  Uwn 


Co).. 


tar  Caca  Resaardi) . 


hhriMM  Iiadi  Sonns  Cirp 

0  Lite  Aiatana  Sadrty  of  it  U  j... 

Cup 

kn  BoiMi  (  tamn  Ci 

est  CapanM _ 

Qikhiiai  CapM  Carp 


2,470.00 


11,000.00 


121. 
1,000 

7.703. 
1,445. 


90. 

5,797. 

313. 

651. 


940 
603. 
940. 
237. 
513. 


1,079. 

570. 

1,500. 

3.000 

123». 

300 

120. 

3,300 


666 

1,255. 
12,215 
15,000. 


2,500. 
350 


14J31.39 


2,523  50 

3.000  00 

400.00 

i,ioo.n 

1,325.00 
4,300.00 


275.00 
15,000.00 
2,01300 


26,070.n 


10,000.00 
510.00 


23,731.00 
1.O710O 

3.05141 


7,500.00 
2,024.19 


4.367  49 
6.00000 
7.50000 


7,50000 


67500 

2,500.00 

147,23100 

1,500.00 

404  25 
6,592.00 


453.00 


».I5 
2.S00.00 


1.051.01 


1,000.00 


21L50 
4,061.50 
5J5350 


2.420.79 
1,23251 


o.n 

273.20 

5.53 

137.57 


16.59 
90.02 
1659 
5.54 
1.29 


3,25325 
419U 

20.U 
3JOO.0O 


1.40362 
49952 
57164 
310.25 


mil 

1516 


11906 


44011 
464  49 
4.153.99 
10.407.00 
157  00 
165.00 


11940 

37619 

1,14600 

11.15000 

20,17646 

329  76 
17,314  n 

510.00 


70500 


4101 
4092 

40.92 
76.60 


2.74355 
320.00 


7.400.57 
1,575.00 
64144 
2,417  00 
11.595.17 
1,500.00 
14671 
4,520.00 


1.(73.14 


440.50 


6.216.51 
2(.729.35 
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Oiiwiattw  or 


Fai« 


Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 


I,  K  23036.. 


Harpnl  L  GMa.  1615  L  SInet.  RW.  #1350  Walathn.  DC  20036.. 

Gnrd  Bykr  t  taocahs.  he,  1100  17tli  SInel.  RW,  #1000  Wadaafk 

Do - 

Do - 

Do 

Do 

Do — ~. 

Do - 

Do 

Do"ii"zzz;;;";!":zzz;""zz!Z"zi""""Z""""!i 

tend  Ti^  Snhn  Getty,  1157  H  WMa  PI,  «102^l«  AnikCA  90021:5765 

IP900  WasM 


I.  K  20036. 


1516  WaMMn,  U  20005.. 
■tan.  VA72209.. 


GMn  Dm  (  CraUa.  1050  COMChat  Am..  RW.  #91 

Do 

JoMk  L  Qkart,  4324  GovHa  AMa,  RW  Wariafha,  DC  20024 

lST Aha  GU,  Dva  Ala  1  NkM  1575  I  Stat,  RW  WaMftan,  DC  20005.. 

Horace  D  GoAqr.  911 16Ri  SL,  RW,  #701  Wadafhn.  DC  20006 

Godlray  Aik,  he.  911 16»  Si.  RW.  #701  Wa*nfhn,  DC  20006 

jBopli  GoDiia,  215  PMU)liaio  Ahm,  S(  Wahnita,  K  20003 

Ala  GoHbai,  1010  Rtaaai  Anm,  I«R.  #IOOItalhthn.  DC  20007 

Patricia  II  GMm,  50  F  SI,  RW,  #1100  Washnftan,  K  20001 — 

Jxk  Gotadai,  115  ISOi  SI.  R.a.  WaHaiha.  DC  20006.. 

Ihda  F  GohMr,  115  15lli  SkM.  RWr#516 

BnM  J.  Geit,  1000  WiM  DM.  2600  Aifi«tan. 

Gara  (  Gadd  ■,  100  hdan  Am.,  RW  Wariaahn,  DC  20001.. 

AtanV  Giaa*ln "mil  WidadM  1  Taft  1333  Rca  Haaahre  Am,  RW  Wala|hii,  K  20036.. 

Grata  CaanaicakaB  hhnoMal  IMn.  AA-CB.  CLC,  1900  I  Stiat,  RW  Wahnfhn,  DC  20036 

GnM  WMaihn  Bart  of  Trade,  1129  2001  SL  RW  WaMftan,  K  20036 

Edmd  i.  Gmi.  1920  R  si.  RW  Wariaihn,  DC  20036 „ 

Wn  R.  taa,  no  Anaica  Oahr  OMa  1623  Faam  St  Omaka,  R8  61102 

Elda  V  C  baakai,  GAaay  1  Giaaka|  1135  l  St..  RW.  #»!  Waska|hn,  DC  20006 

Ekn  F  aMfeai  120O  1701  Skat,  RW  Kaaknita.  DC  20036 

Ptiyhs  GMtoar,  1400  >  Skat,  RW  WaM«hn,  K  20005 

Rabat  aMBhS;  236  Hamtaens  Am.  RE,  #305  Waihn|hn,  DC  20002 

Mn  M.  Gm.  1900  L  Skart.  RW  Wahatan,  DC  20036 

Jaice  ■.  baay.  1726  H  SL,  #1101  IMhitaa.  DC  20036 

J  S.  Grifia  t  Asrata.  761  MhnDi  Am  Dayhn.  OH  45405 

JaoK  Grama,  20  Pat  Pbza,  #603  Bahn.  HA  02116 

LdM  M.  GMalan,  1726  ■  SI,  RW.  1100  Wathftan.  DC  20036 

Rotet  F  GaOn,  115  I6II1  St.,  RW,  #601  Wariattan.  DC  20006 

Ridiad  L  GiltM  Jr.,  2000  ■  SI,  RW,  #500  Wastaithn,  K  20036.. 


Haidaiv^Mo,  he,  1704  23rd  St.,  So.  Artnibn,  VA  22202 

h2  ad  Dar.  1455  ftauytiaii  ANna,  RW  WaAnftoi.  DC  20004.. 


Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 


Hale  Fawdata,  422  First  Street.  SE.  #201  Washnftan.  DC  20003.. 

Ckeyl  A  H%,  50  F  SL,  RW,  #1100  Washnftan.  DC  20001 

Mn  F  Hal,  1^5  Oh  Gdnn  Rad,  #405  Wana.  VA  22110 

JaaM  V  H*Bsa,  2200  Mi  had  Ahandna.  VA  22314.. 


llaMia.  100  haytaad  Am.,  RE  Washnftan,  U  20002 
■d  Co,  he,  655  1501  SL,  RW,  #200 


Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 


DC  20005. 


May  V  Haca,  7004  Wtataa  Street  BcOieida.  MD  20117.. 
Do.. 


Sa«a  H  Hadnt  7911  Eashre  Amm  SdHr  Spnn  HO  2O910.. 

Start  B  Hady.  1615  H  Skat,  RW  Wahnilm,  K  20062.. 

—  -  "  -~|5  Mhm  Dans  Hifliiay.  #606  Aihi 
Mr  Ahm  4fli  Fha  Siw  Sm,  M 
I  Co,  Hathrt  Phia  Hatted,  CT  06115 . 


WMan  G  Hain,  1235  Mhm  Dmb  Hflii».  #606  Arhiria,  VA  22202 ,. 
Sam  Hans.  7911  Easia  Ahm  4fli  Fha  Siw  Sm,  HO  20910 . 


HathrdFiRl 

Petal  M.  Hayes,  214  Misadaaetts  Ah.,  RE  Wahnftan,  DC  20002.. 

Edmd  D  Hefhria.  1513  I6B1  SI,  RW,  40i  Fl  Wslaftan,  DC  20036.. 

Do 

Do „. 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Da.. 

Do.. 


Hohapla  Asa  hhrothM,  1619  DM  Skaet  AhanAa.  VA  22314 

StaMn  8.  Hetai,  (05  MOi  SL,  RW,  9«i  FL  WaMftan,  K  20005 

Daald  E.  Hadasa,  130  L  Wah«a  SkM  hdhnaolB.  W  46204 

HacMs,  he.  HacMs  Pko  Whnaahn.  DE  19194 

WIMG.  HanU,  1111  190i  SlTmI,  #600  WMMlkii,  K  20036 

Fnd  Hava,  2645  L  WMMa  P.0  Ba  29021  Plan,  U  15031 

Skaa  LlliihML  SoTS.,  RW,  #1100  Wariaahn,  K  20001 

HaaM  L  Nkddi.  101  PawihaM  AMaa  SE  «Ma|tai,  DC  20003„ 

J.  0.  WOa.  3137  S  14W  SI  htajtan.  VA22204 

Do.. 


Ho^  1  HatMk  115  Caacfcil  Am, 

Do 

Do 

Do 

IMan  i.  Hhayhr.  1300 

Han  a  HMb  k.,  1201  I6R1  St.  RW 

las  Ihkiada  Ihyl.  600 

SMNi "■ 


DC  20006.. 


WiMMi,  K  20036 

aLDC2003(  

SW.  #770  WnhMBLK  20024.. 

Itantat'1129  iOk'S..  RW,  #400  WiMMa.DC20M6 

I  taadSa  al  In  IM  SM.  74  R.  m\  Mbaa,  HY  12207 

Edaad  F.  Haal  1334  6  SkM.  M  R  Wi^inllii.  DC  20005 

Alia  Haa.10?  SkM.  MIWMi«h!jlCr  ~ 
Hay  liab  NaaaL  1000  VhMd  Am,  MR,  # 


Hay  l|Mi  NaaL  1000  VhMd  Am,  MR,  #1100  Wiihulii ,  K  20005... 

MT.  Haih.  17i  Ma*  hkad  AwJM.  #110  WaMMa.  DC  20036. 

BaMy  HaMa.  1(27  K  SkM.  wTm  NMB|la0C20006 -.... 

Tav  II  Harti.  100  h«M  An,  Ml  RhUMiiTDC  20001 


-     -  Harti.  100  h«M  An,  Ml  «MMa,  DC  20001 

SA  MailM,  SSS Naahnay  lirWiMMa.  K  20101 
Haftr,  2110 ShMJE  Wili^i,  K 20001..... 

lt2SISCM!, 


>.  .  _  ~-  ,_         _      K  2000(.. 
I  L  MttM  P.a  la  2tel  2(4$lMMhMa 
PM  H.  H|da.  115  ISM  SkM.  MR.  #700  WiRi  jli  .TiC  20005 


AZ1S034.. 


imtmlOmk 


Pat  al  Tlaa*  lap  1  naaat  Caaly .. 

Saakadi 

TaM  OoM  Tnia  Eaaai,  he 


Caahaaad  ONon  Asa  ol  la  UlPMe  HaRk  Savice.. 

■B5S  CoMMMk 

Tihe 


Ohaaaa 
PaMTitealM 
QaSahtaTite 


SaCahsApakeTite.... 

TM^Tihas 

WMe  Eatli  TiM  Coanl.. 


Ma  t  (^..........,. 

VRariii^lbba^  SM  Cap... 

RataHTBahess  lata 

Visafla.  SA 

Godhiy  Atseoahs,  he 


PMc  Otrans  Cai(res  Waldi 

(inay  Haaf«.lauj  of  Anenca.  he.. 
Anerica  Heapnal  Asa. 


DaataM  te  PnkssaM  Emptayees.  AR-CH... 


TRW.  he 

RatnaltanoflathtCanas.. 
Sadik  CapaaM 


14J(B.S0 

25.24100 

13iI7J0 

1.137.50 

3.2O^S0 

2JII0JI 


505.00 
ISUO 
435.00 

sejo 
4je.oo 

2ltOO 
405.00 


3,014.00 
064.00 


9.24(.« 


5.750.00 


t522.77 
4,211.31 


a|  GavBL 

PadbMjMh  NrtraAa  Sdnoi  Ostnd.. 

SaBaahiii  FMM  Asa.  he 

Mierica  Psydafa^  Assi 


Ccnhr  a  Bid|Ct  I  hdcy  Santas 

baphc  C Oiiaiiili htamataal  Una.  AROO.  OC.. 

Enal 


CaadlhriLMtkWaU.. 
PaslieGaslBaliicCo.. 


Ratiaaf  Firiaras  hstitnh . 
natas  RoMaaeri.. 
e  hdatries.  he 


Emptayees.  Aa-OO. 


(to  I 


Saw). 


Taw  d  Cay  Head 
Vifcn  A^wcjcy 


taeriea  HaspRal  Asa . 


AwaicB  Trachai  Assis.  he 

ftaz  Pabtieal  Ana  CoMndtae 

BHC.he , 

Oh  EihrM  TrM  DuMpaent  Coad 

UEBBi  dt^nomn,  mc 

ftc>dBKy  of  the  MpMc  of  Mbbeb 

NdKar'sGBOD.... 

RochiNl  MnttOMl  Coni 

IM  EMbnnalSMtf  Aratn 

Trws  Vtartd  ArtHi,  he 

TnpkASMpyadL 


Ram  (  bnwsky  (ForCIl  Sawce  Cap) 

Haa  Paia  1  bnwdn  (FaHartaetaas  Uh  hsaane  Co.  he).. 

RataM  Aaa  of  Sadal  Woiian 

danba  of  Cmarce  of  tte  U.l 

RMM  Ulily  Cakalas  Asa 

Rabaal  Asa  of  Snof  Walas 


Salt  RMr  Pnjad.. 


CaipBa4iBahs(bay.. 

CSX  Capaaka 

miMkafo  Cap 

DatihlrenF    " 
HaaEifaaaatOD.. 

Hak  Air,  he 

SaMska  Cap 

SkaiaOB 


Corp.. 


I  BiM  HarM  Ca,  he  (Fa:RB>A/CAAf>) . 

htaa  Faa  Baaai,  he 


InkM  af  Baditil  (  Bockaao  Eapaas. 
QRk  I  Capaaka 

HMnCV  !■■■  fOm 

HMM  Aadia  Saaty 

OB  hdakhs.  he 

LTVAapjpn  1  DataM  Co. 
HonadaS'Baiz  al  Railli  Aaariea,  he 

(Ca. 

I*  hMMce  Qg  af  Rao  yat 


1.472.50 
13.151.13 

■a.427M 


3.153J0 


2,737.50 
2J)1300 
50(i2 
53,42710 
4,900.00 


4J9(.6I 
3.01600 
5J17.(6 
6,00000 


2.460.00 
'5,602.20 


13,03700 
lJ29n 


15,000.00 
2JI9.17 


533J0 
147  50 


4J34.00 


6,5(300 


3,521.00 
7,500.10 
1,00000 
3,000.00 


1J00.K 
5,000.00 

5joo.n 

2J0000 


6,500.00 


UJO 


ITTTO 


1.090.45 
'S3"4i3l 


3144 


7300 
2.097  J2 

l((i7 
53.413.W 

132.91 


21195 
53144 

25142 

10101 

(.72174 

32&43 


1.21112 


(0.(9 


1,15100 


734.00 

35J00.00 

1J76.06 


530Jt 


23X1.00 


1,212.75 
lOJUOO 
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DC3«0K.. 


CMi  C  lk|L  OM  ■  M,  NMiiL  W  21314  ..... 
Ma  M^  » lal*.  OmThM  ta^Miii  Am,  M. 


1hrt«P.jM^imU»»li,W«iriMiii.K20S3t 

iK^m  a  tarn,  mi  I SMK  ffSMMMm.  K  ?om 

imm  itm.n  tmm  Odi.  M  mmi0m.grmit 


uniiksi 


,W.*»talMiiLK  20038.. 

I  [m  timmwma . 


OmtH 


^l  M«,  2Ul  fmtm  te  ft  WUB  «m 

■riM L  MMLlIB ■  »M mTiMH MNMl  K  2003(. 

M  mmToh  Ma  amh,  §m  BMa  nT'siu....- 


.laiOMaiif  Mil 


1 1711  caiiituri  *«.  mr.  #4io 


DC200n.. 


Mi^  IMM  Sni  «HK  #11S 
Mhm,  Ulllft.  M,  #1201 1 
MRDtalH.  «3S0«ki 
■■U2itai(%.MS2244 
il  !*■«,  nil  «mri  Alt,  W,  #411  Wij-ilii.  K  20005 
ft  Ma*,  Hi  tav  llMil2$5  tai  SMI.  Mr  (Mi 


■120902.. 

DC2000(. 

20030 


K  20007. 


OMUL  JiW,  1331 

Di. 


(/•  Iw  ft* 

ismvim 


ta,  M.  #SC$  IMaMB,  DC  20004 
■iTilt  20005 


tc  PD  Bb  5050  Gnemili.  CT  06130.. 

DC  20004 

20005-5701 


W  01232.. 


la*  1 1H«L  11»  lU  Mm  r 

CMi  ifaH  taMM  a  Hk  QkI.  \M  22043 

UmI llE«  IM  1«  SL  M.  #m lUM*.  DC  20038 
tail  t  Wl.  M9  HH|  IB*  6b  M  mitltBR  Bortn. 


i 


Dl. 


MA  02109.. 


Midi  L  IttH.  3a  WMriKi  ta,  S  OMlMtai.  DC 
M»SMk  Hna M^iilMir,  1S7S  Ejt  ttal  M.  I 

b. 
b. 

Oi 


20003 
#1150 


K2000S.. 


b.. 

b.. 
b- 
b- 
b. 
b.. 
b.. 


I.  #350 


K  20008 


Wi  Milt  CM.  1730 
Mi  Ma  211  OILS 
Itaa  F.  Mf  ft  311 FW  biil.  M  Hrti^a  K  2000! 

Mrt  Mpa  Af,  UN  17*  Sbft  m  ftiiialiiii,  U  20036 

M|r  IMI  ta*  tli  ISM  SML  W.  #7W  WitSi0m.  K  20005 

Mpi  HaiBSMea  kc.  UO  Sad  la*»at  CNap,  1. 60603 

laa MMn t* Man Cli  121  S*« la* SMttcwi,  L  60603 

ridial  M.  1(25  I  ft,  M  talMa  K  20036 

Ma  ft  mm.  lis  1«  SbftWthkMa,  K  20008 

Sat  MiMa*  1424  IM  ft.  M.  #iMfWii«ia  DC  20038 

rCI*if(2Ste  SML  RR.  #(M  Wlllull  ,  DC  20006 

,  12n  UkM.  M NMMa  n  20038 


Mr  C  Ml.  14N  Ek  SU  M  Mriatfa  K  20005 

Mf  OMluiialil  Tat*r.  P.C  12ii  I  Sfkmi.  #310  Wakiaita.  DC  20005 

IMH  t  Why,  NBOb  Pta  MM*.  DE  IMM ZZ:. 

tm*  ta«k  i4M  fai  Skal.  MntM^n  K  20005 


.  i4M  ^  Skal.  MnMi^  K  20005 
I E.  Ml  440  MM  a  Stal  IM1M.  Iff  10011 
an  hrt  SdMr  t  b|v.  1401  ta  Tat  «w.,  Mf.  12«i  R.  Walafloi.  K  20005 

b.. 

b„ 

b.. 

b- 

b.. 

b.. 

b- 

b„ 

b- 
I  A. 


J  *,  m  17*  Sbft  m.  #3W  Wiiliimiii,  «  20008 

Mia  Mm,  1350  ntoi*  Bria,  #400  b*lL  IB  MISO 

Nal  M*.  UBB  17»  SBaL  M  Mri^aTK  20036. 

Mta  Ml  mi  I  SbftM.  #I30B  ftlil  iili  .  K  20037 

B«k  Brill  CM«ML  11(1  taacMI  taL.i«,#1000  NaMai.  K  20038 

■Tibft  Jtafel^  MO).  MS  1611  ft,  NN  MMiRitai.  K  20008. 
■ -^^' -  ,  K  2000i 


Ijtanr  HI  VliB  ri  IWk  Mafel^  MO).  tOS  1611  ft,  mrif 

BnaCUM*,  177II3taftlB(ftMMaK2000i 

OmOP.  luMt.  IM  IftTlr.  #11BB Dill  III  ,  K  20006 
MM D.  laM*.  21  Baal Gkft  M ftiin^ii.  K  20636... 
FMM  tab**,  46(1741^  SML  4ft  R  Mr  V«lL  NYIOO 


MnMSkat* 
Na  UKtf,  2(01  afM  ML,  Mf 

b 

b 


Vat.  NY  10O36.. 
K  20037 


Ua  1EM|,PjC,  2301  ■  Stat,  M 

lai  t  ■MM.'nisjrrsiiari>7#un 


OC  20038 

Dcawi"] 


,1125  ISH 
,IIBS. 


K  20005. 

(BH  Ml  CMRO.VA  22048.. 
200K.. 

noi.. 


Eial^vAXat 


mcav.. 


CoMd  leri  UMth  World 

BMWR,  irc 

BwDMtk  knoikqi 


BidwfcTB  Cnicil  „ 

IMMbuiiil  Uiin  if  Oara*!  Eflfiavs.. 

Aran),  he 

Daitii  Gold  Mitule 

m 

GmortiuRi  of  Socal  Sdna  tans 


location  for  Ok  IncroMmnt  ol  n«  MiBBaai  Biwr 

NMioNl  Aa»  ol  Ant  Amncai 

SiBnCli* 

UVk  IfertiaftBKM  SaaiitiB  l^.  t  hiiMorT  A* 

Cotata^w«i  (  lOM  An ^. 

PnX  Boilan  Cvp 

FAJC  Saarita,  Ik 

Uhr  l>abod>  t  Co,  be 

Morpn  SMcitt  Co.  Ic 

Jam  E.  Wmon  &  AssochIb,  he 

tat/Mm „. 

MolB  StanQTa  Co,  he ......„.„ 


Pawlmid 
Hi  (Km 


PxkVV  CoMCii.. 


(  Knoaltoi,  he  (ForHSownnMt  ol  fle  CiyiMn  Unli) . 
Hi  *  Kmnritai.  he  (Foi:RaoUK  ol  Tirtty) 


Tens  Gis  Tmsnussw  Civp-— ...».^ 

LfM  TctocomfnmcjtioRS  Corp , 

NrtoMlBMr  WMB*r's  A»i,  he.. 

TdnoiMct  Co 

AOate  Elodre 

News. 


Amrcai  ExprBS  Co 

HN  Gonn  Assocato,  he 

Hinuw  Sonty  of  the  US.,  et  il. . 
Muhal  Sninis  CntrH  Fund,  he... 

Nitaul  Vnture  bpibl  Aai 

Uberty  Lotly.  tac 

BhsteMi»«rs  Co 

Dnmnal  Compay 

Halfoid  Fn  hBwaee  Co .. 


iHBiuUMi  hMhcM  ucRien,  he.. 


LDXNet.  he 

Morpn  Giaraty  Trust  Co  oi  Nn  Yorfi .. 
NUionil  Cnltari  tar  Caor  taardi 


noneer  Systcffls,  he.. 

Raynyrh  Corporitm 

WhMU  Maiufxtinii  Co 

Sdwiinii  BeydeCo 

ErmoMnentjl  Policy  hotitule „ 

Njtnnl  tetaural  Ana _.. 

Amhan  Psydeloiiul  Assn 

Floyd  H  Hyde  Assocales  (ForJUaadi,  CA,  el  H.).. 


Afflereai  Fed  of  State  Comly  (  MynapH  Employas.. 

BmOntiood  ol  lUhny  Arte  t  Steanshp  Ckrta 

Consumer  Fedntion  ol  Amerei 

NitioMf  dub  Assooation 

NjfioMlEdKation  Assa _ 

WJUerreu  Sobety 

Nitioul  VcMe  Lemn|  Assn 

Herate.  he.. 


WidEnicss  SoQcty  ... 

imi  Coat  Dst  to  Pit^  Acllwtics 

Ape>  Mem  Corp , 

Attaitc  RicMieU  Co 

Crowley  Mantane  Corp  1  Sabsdtanes. 

Lyhes  Bros  Steamship  Co,  he 

LASCOShmini 

Marathon  IjTomieaa  Co,  el  al. 

Matson  NMptM  Co 

Orefon  Ecomic  DeMkiwat  Dal 

Paofic  CoBt  Ooueal  ol  FnifM  Forwarders 


ConApa, 
M/A^. 


he.. 
he.. 


American  PsKMofeil  Asa 

Paul  Weiss  nflun..  (lor  Howard  Hurtes  Medeal  hstitiite 
America  Fnt  Federaly  Gaaraiteed  Hortiaie  Fad  I. 


Motorola,  he 

NewYorliStidiExiaiie,  he.. 
Busaiess  EaoitMS  tar  Rational 

Pa  American  SaWMe  Corp 

BALCo 

Cryoeaic  Vacaom  Tedaaof  Co 
FAAXonress  Watch 


SeewHy.. 


NatioMi  Asa  of  EMrp  Servia  Cos 

jWonal  lased  Haisini  Assn 

Flonlini  Point  Systaiis,  he 

hidaadat  ftodan  Qva ~. 

Mh  he 

HorW  Bahin  itarfii^ 

Natiotf  Asa  of  PtaMl-Mlia^Caiit 

Snice  Eavlqns  hknolioial  Ifan 

NriiaH  Aen  If  Ma  Qrarialias,  hK 
T*^»,  he  (FwOI;  d  FtfcMla.  ^ 

A*aica  Asa  of  bnityma.. 

BhjiQwtta  SMd  taL 

IWaa  Aaia*  SKiMy 


Onrtrxin.. 


adCNyol 


«.). 


sLiiilDriaaFad. 


42J45.40 
2,500.00 


22,50000 

500.00 

1J1I.00 

7,7(6.02 

612.50 

U12.50 

525.00 

175.00 

(.500.U 

1,000.W 


2,9(5.K 


590.00 
4,579.25 


9,000.00 
3,750.00 


3JOO.O0 


165.00 
5,53500 


201.00 
5,500.00 

(Oo.n 


3,400.00 


3,231.00 
62511 


2,500.00 
1.140.56 


4315 
11,355.71 
2,200W 
9.37500 


79.79 
750.00 


in.69 


3.S60.00 

3,060.00 

17500 


3,(60.00 
13,125.00 
2,606.00 
3.600.60 
955.00 
2,500.00 
2,000.00 


16,500.00 


900.00 
4,65500 

Linn 

2,462  50 


500.00 
1.250.00 
16.250.00 
1,000.00 


168.00 

1,413.41 

6U.09 

3,291.30 


42.645.40 
175.00 

29.061.27 

1,675.00 

I50.n 


10.50 
5.M 

8.n 

6.50 
575.00 
279.00 


292.00 


35000 


71.50 
3.069.62 


548.00 


275.00 
(00.00 


1(0.00 


91.54 
677.W 


l,(21.W 
531.52 


23(53 
1,00113 


2(22 

46.40 

1,531.00 


514.00 


499  S( 

50706 
1,000.U 


1,496.0( 


73.00 


39694 

561.20 

(7.74 

2.200W 


153.02 
153.02 
2(076 


153.02 


394  00 
149.40 


73.00 


593.98 
(000 


250.50 

76.75 

2,105.33 


37SJ0 
335.95 

540.54 
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OrpKatw  or  hidindual  Fini 


.DC  20005 

,K  20006 

.K  20008. 


Baitea  W  Iwia.  1015  1501  SDat,  NW  t 
Brtam  J.  Uwa,  1687  I  Street.  NW,  #410  Wa 
Start  A  L«M.  1919  PaniyliaM  Am..  NW.  #300 1 

Do 

b 

Rtet  a  UbariMn,  1100  CaMCticM  Aaia,  NW.  #930  Wasln(ton,  K  20036 

Jidlh  LicMaa,  2000  P  SL,  NW,  #400  Ibitm^.  K  20038 

Howart  C  UiBit,  9916  9ae  Maadar  Bd  PnaoMi,  K  32514 

LJMck  McNea  (  CMai,  21  Daot  Orde,  NW  WaMnitaa.  K  20036 

Unlet  C  Upaa.  1000  16th  StraeL  NW,  #603  Wadaaftan.  K  20036 

Fraao  iMapln.  215  Pmuyhaii  hmm.  S.  Wahinikia.  K  20003 

Kara  Lodaad.  SO  F  Stael.  NW,  #1100  WaMhaila.  U  20001 

Laun  lamU,  419  N.  MMa  SMI  Maka,  VA  22203 

Oarta  M.  LmM,  1625  I  Stral  NWlMiMla,  K  20038 

laas  F.  Inett  1(01  K  ft,  NW  WuMilMa.  DC  20008 

Lataaa*  Halal  Caniv  CaaMV.  La|  Gtom,  1. 60049 

Mas  Laa,  21(  D  ft,  SE  VMaria,  U  20003 — _-. — 

M.OA/iuU  (  Sahi,  he.  7011  22ad,  #107  (Ma,  NB  6(102 

HlkOm.  he,  1350  Pkcaid  OiiM,  #400  hdnMe,  MO  20(50. 

Samai  A.  M^y,  1(00  K  ft,  NW  Wa*H(tB,  K  20006 

Jaat  H.  MicMtay,  1455  Paaiytaaii  Am.,  NW,  #900  Washa|tan.  K  20004 

talBi  MacMon,  c/o  D*>  Lrtaes  (  Atataa  1255  23rd  Strat,  NW  Wasfeai|ta.  OC  20037 . 

SMi  Madlaahl  3231  Badi  SInel,  NW  Wahaiftoi,  OC  20015 

Man  HriBL  3(0  Saad  Aaaaa  Nm  Vat.  NT  10010 

MekiilCIUadi.  hM  biperaM,  SCM5  P.O  5(121  Saata  Clara,  CA  95052-0121 

Lawiaa  %  Haka,  1211  Amm*  li  Hk  Amares  New  Vori  NY  10036 

MaMladi  Fbr  Prntaon  Aaa,  he,  1150  17n  SI.  NW.  #310  WaHanfla.  K  20036 _ 

Peter  T  Haiaaa,  1319  F  Stat.  NW,  #700  Waaa«tn.  K  20004 

QaaAa  ■bBMl  1(01  N.  Mare  Stiat  Arfntton.  VA  22209 „... 

CynOiii  HaaflMd,  600  M^fliad  Ah.,  SW,  #520  Wakaita.  K  20024 

R  V.  Maiiai,  (15  Idk  ft,  NW  Wiaharta,  K  20006 .- 

Patncu  Mart*,  1155  150l  ft,  Nw7#400  Wasknilon,  K  20005 

Ch*ws  H.  Ibais,  3430  Blai  Rd.  F*  Oaadi,  VA  22041 

Daa  Kalae  Mala,  1922  F  Straet.  NW  Wahaiton.  K  20006 _„ 

L  Halin.  777  1401  Street.  NW  WaMnMa,  K  20005 

ml,  a  06115. 


I  Mata,  Halhrd  Plua  Hatknl,  ( 


1660  I  ft.  NW,  #901 
Rk.  3,  Boi  437 


K  20038.. 
■0  20659 


ID 

Amtl  Maya,  1775  K  St.,  NW  Wahatka,  DC  20006. 

«7liw,#504 

T  Wakaaka,  DC  20( 
Jotai  A  McCahi,  1250  Coaadeal  Ah,  NW  wdaifkn.  K  20036 


WeHn  McAda,  HSSIStt  ft, 
Jerry  McwidRws,  120  Mirylad  Am., 


Waaaatoi.  K  20005.. 
aakn,K  20012. 


Rgis  L  Md^ai.  11510  Garaa  AMma.  #115  Whatai.  MD  20902 

Join  L  MdSaaal,  1(00  K  ft,  NW.  #1100  Washa^.  DC  20006 

Mdy  McCanadi.  2301  Matal  Stnel.  S  13-1  PMadMa.  PA  19101 

Da«id  F.  McOanitt,  1235  MhiaivbMS  Hlfhway.  #^  Arkaton.  VA  22202.. 
McDamott  WM  (  Emey,  1(50  K  ft.  NW,  #500  WaslMiften.  DC  20006 

Do - 

Do „. 

Do 

Do 

Do'^ 


I  T  McDonald,  (15  16fli  ft,  NW  Weshinfta,  DC  20006 

Oinstae  W  Mcbike,  50  F  Street.  NW.  #lni  Waslaiita.  K  20001 

Joapli  M.  McGaiy,  1250  Eye  ft,  NW,  #900  Washin|tai.  K  20005 

Pa4  J.  Mdkaly,  27  Havkn  Pkct  Nutky,  NJ  07110 

Md^mk  t  AsMdates,  tac,  65  East  Stak  SMI.  #1510  Cdwitos.  OH  43215 

Jana  J  MdSrath,  1660  L  St..  NW.  #601  Wastanitai.  DC  20036 

Mdiare  Wads  t  Battk,  One  laaes  Ceikr  Ridmoid.  VA  23219 -.. 

Do 

Eikrad  T  Hdlatai,  21(  D  Stral,  ft  Washnfkn.  DC  20003 

Joaah  E  Mcttrta,  1331  Pannlvaia  AHmie.  NW,  #909  Washnfton,  DC  20004.. 
C  W.  McMa.  2021  K  Street.  NW,  #306  Waslaiftai,  K  20006  . 


Uw  Firm.  PA,  1155  15fli  Street,  NW.  #400  Washmeton.  K  20005.. 

10  20(95 


John  Edaad  MdUy,  11417  Orkas  Way  Kaisnftai.  MO 

Gnrp  a  Had,  19M  Eikar  Bad  Ctaarly,  HO  20904 

"       ,  1625  L  ft,  NW  Wasknakn,  K  20036 

,NWWnh 


Mnhnftcn.  K  20036 

Janes  T  MeMk,  c/o  Dm  Udnes  (  Aketsoi  1255  23rd  Street.  NW  Waslw|ton,  DC  20037.. 


,  1201  1601  Street, 


,  2(09  S.  toya  ft  Arkakn.  VA  22202.. 

Fral  Mia,  21(  D  ft,  ft  Waaa«tai,  DC  20003 

Undi  B.  i(B.  1625  Eye  ft,  NW,  #(10  Wastanfkn,  K  20006 

Hayt  T.  Mi*.  50  F  ft,  NW,  #1040  Waslai|ton.  OC  2IX»1 

Hans  Mia  t  Assodaks,  1655  N  Fori  MyeiDnM  #700  Arfciftan.  VA  22209 

Do „ 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Mia  (  Cheaia.  QUA.  Melropelita  Sqan  655 150i  StncL  NW  Washafkn.  OC  20005.. 


Do.. 
Do.. 
Do. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 


Mbr  CaMd  Paddxk  t  Ska,  Sah  1200  1015  ism  ft.  NW  Waskiakn,  K  20005 

MM  cm*  imca  I  leaia,  2555  M  ft,  NW,  #500  Waknitaa,  DC  20037 

C.a  Me  HBia,  1442  S.W.  Iiaa  CWe  fata  Oh,  R  33490 

Joki  H.  Maw,  Baa*  UlVSarit  BaUK,  USOA  Waknfln.  K  20250 

Matz  Lwa  can  Faris  Gknky  (  Piaa,  P.C,  1(25 1  SImL  NW,  #1025  Wahmika,  DC  20006.. 

Ma  A  lk«  Jr.,  t>m  AsadMs,  hie  426  fc  ft,  NE  Wariafka.  K  IVXi _.. 

Dl 

Do - 

Ckaks  K  Hakil  1346  CaaaHcat  Am,  NW,  #1101  Wakafka,  DC  20038 

WaNa  K.  Hart,  50  F  SMI.  RW.  #1100  Wakafka.  DC  20001 - 

HaKk  a  Hib.  kc.  475  BiNtadl  Dr,  #239  Rar  Yak.  NY  10115.. 

Vkoiil  L  HariL  2381  Mhna  Das  Htfiinr.  #624  J 

Ma  Had*.  1«S  I  ft,  W*  WaRagka,  DC  20008 

Hani  lam  t  bdia.  Srib  (00  Raft  1(00  H  ft,  NW  «i«a(ki.  K  20038.. 

GaJTo.  Ham,  555  Hai  Mar  Am,  RW  NMaafMi.  DC  20001 

.  21  Mat  Chk.  RW.  #401  WldJiKkl.  tt  20038.. 
r,  2O0Bn 


VA  22202.. 


DC  20008- 


I,  2Q  hria  SL.  RE  WaMaria,  OC  20)02 
91(  ISft  Start.  RW,  #7liriiihaikiL  DC  20006 
I JBaada i  FaMa.  2121  liaariM,  #700 


K  20037.. 


1(40 
1100 


Ail«a.W 

Nw7#93aK 


22201.. 


K  20036.. 


Eapkya/Chait 


America  Puhfe  HeMh  Asa .. 


First  I 

Haaafactaas  Hanar  Gap.. 

NatoM  BaadMroit 

OvysM  Clipailtta 

Woma's  let*  Dehne  Fad . 


GkU  Maria,  he 

Comitors  lor  Manaiaaent,  he  (Fi]r:hidependent  Tie  Aloyers  Assn) .. 
Pidttc  CStiia's  Camss  Wakli 


Goninss 

Nilanal  Palis  (  Caornataa  Associitia 
Amaica  Fed  ol  State  Oaaty  t 
Westafhousi  Electric  Corp 


Eiiwonmental  Potcy  Inslituk .. 


kc 

US  Surieal  Corporataa .. 

Aliana  Skel  Corp.  Ltd 

National  Taqayeis  Ihaa.. 


faitel  Corporatnn.. 
Corp 


Fflotwea  Retailen  a  America 

Aaarea  Assn  ol  Sdud  Arhrmsfrators . 
GPU  Servee  Caporaton .. 


BroOartBBl  oi  MinyMrtne  (  Skanhp  Ckriis 

Unitad  Distrkutm  (iOmpames 

Aiency  tar  htstradaaal  Tdewsia 

Nabaiai  Assn  ol  Uie  Undawiikrs 

Natanal  Aisa  oi  ReMas 

Harttard  Fee  ksaraace  Co 

Pin  Amenca  Worid  Aaways.  lie 

Martai  Manetta  Aanwn. .--. 

Unrted  Fad  (  (3onaiercal  Workers  ktematiciial  Unan.. 

Kinfs  RiHT  CfliBervatm  Datinl „.„.„..„.„. 

CofflpetitNC  Tdeummamutare  Asa ........ 

U.S.  (Xyaipe  Committee „..„.„,„....„. 

St  Ela  Ltdjnc...^^ 

New  Yorti  Stock  Ejiclunfi,  he  ......^ 

PMadekha  Ekdnc  Caqian 

Natanal  Utihty  Contrackri  Asa ... — 

Baks  ol  kwa 

Cakrpia  Tfackr  Co . 


634.50 
1.000.00 

70(00 
IMIilO 

700.00 
2.2S0.00 

414.63 


S.SOOJO 
2J17.24 


10,722.24 
500.00 


157  70 


7.408.25 


3.914.W 

"i2.iiiib.do 

""(.MLlio 
7500 


767.00 
2.400.00 
4J63.00 


475.00 


6.000.00 
22X4.61 
6.000.00 
2JOO.0O 


Federal  Kempa  Uk  Assurance  Co 

Kemaer  hweskn  Life  hsnnce  Co. 

Lumberma  Mutual  Co 

hMic  Eapto)*a  Rrtinmmt  Assn  ol  Cdorado.. 


Hunidpa  Secaities  Assn.. 
add  May  J 


_^  ,  Aikc  (  Skaishv  Oaks.. 

AnencMi  HospiU  Assn 

Heubtefi.  he.  «  al 

Morabty  a  Meda,  he 

rnkenCo 

hitastato  Natural  Gas  Asa  of  Amenca 

CSX  Conoratni „. 

Unlal  6ai  Co 

Cgahton  tar  Scale  Beauty „ 

Gncery  Manufadunn  oi  America 

MdHtan  (  FartI  Associates,  he 

Alaska  Airhnes,  he 


North  Ameiea  Va  Unes,  kc 

Amerca  Fed  oi  Stik  County  (  Haiclpil  Enptonets.. 

Natmal  Educatia  Asa 

Alionu  Steel  Corp.  Lid 


Emmnmental  Wicy  histitute 

Vduntea  Truskes  ol  Nol-For-Preiit  HoaHals 

Ray  F  BratL  he  (FaAmeicjn  hriepeidait  Refners  Assn) . 

Aireultuiamaluceis 

Flondi  Fruit  (  Vefetil*  Asa 

HomeGrov 

Natoial  Assn  tar  Forofn  Studnt  Altars 

US  Enthsk 

Western  Ranfe  Assn „....,.. „» .»... 

Amerea  Ekclimes  Asa ~.. 

Browneig  Fenis  hdustras 

Coebtnn  to  the  Adwaeimint  oi  hnkistnal  Tedwotagy 

Computa  (  Busaess  Eqapment  Manuiactunn  Asa 

FMCCap 

Hoodes.  he 

htal  Base  kdastias,  kc.. 


May  Daatmal  Skres  Co 

Motor  Made  Maafxtunn  Asa  a  the  US.  he.. 

asnooMMCW  liwiuy  nssn 

LMlmii  CouRty  RoaJ  CoMMsaon 

Natnnal  Asai  of  lite  IMnwitan.  d  il 

Jtafftan  Tcl«riHMiTe|«ili  Od 
n  flf  PralcsMHf  EnoiDM 


HoilMoii  MMfai  CoMpiny. 
Pnnct  Gw|c  OhiIv. 


EmpkyeesolUSIM. 


3,000.00 

wis 


2.548.25 
4J96.25 
3,300.00 


10,166.00 


225ft) 


301.05 
30.04 

Titio 


47.77 


1(5.16 
200.00 

4,ia.i4 


4,900.00 
1,973.72 


3,024.44 


i2,ooo.m 

500.00 


3.525« 
3,50000 
9.65O.0O 


2,50000 
6,9133( 
3.67290 


50.W 
4.500W 
9,000.00 


1(0.00 
11250 
1(0.W 


22.727  50 
4,65031 
2,076.56 
9,S60K 
7,792.50 
27,925.00 
60375 
(,335X 
70000 


Slate  oi  lta]4aad,  Pat  d  Tiaaportatan....^.... 
WukHika  IMiMpdtoii  Ara  Trai*t  Authority... 

Uaia  a  (JacaaM  SaatBls 

America  HoaiM  Asa ~. — .. — .. 


SStS^o 


2i*naC  BaaM 

Aiarica  Fa)  d  Tadak,  An.-C» 

M  Rabad  Seoiilr.. 


Aaaicai  to  Ta  Rdam.. 
he 


Chyda  CapaMa.. 


3,37500 
4.100.W 
525K 
1,13(10 
1,050.00 
1,050.00 
1J50.00 
6,737.50 


2.00000 


190.00 
10,416.65 
2,1((.00 

236.25 


3.225.00 
2.000.00 


35J2 

77i4( 

2.4(000 

163.60 


100.(0 


1L75 
410.03 


666.20 


1,49100 
131i2 


4250 
72.00 

3J00.00 
39.(3 

7.450.00 


7,979i4 


1,01232 
2S0.40 
25644 


5519 

72.00 


1,174ft) 


569  6( 
136.28 
24.00 


7(99 
20J9 


mn 


326.44 

"i'so'ob 


(45 

(0.00 
4(.(0 


172.19 
lOSftI 
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K  2t«M 

fiio  wMiMi.  K  mat 
nuiM/iw,  #100 


K  20037.. 


N  r  MA  unBta  u.  ■■  M.  HT  ion. 

IflhS*  1  «mMk  IHMSEllt,  M.  #12«) 


DC  20036.. 


DCTOOOf.. 


$BFnBmM9411K 


HMl  «W  to  9M  C«  M  UlL  kc  (WKM).  1001.^irtMr 

Mtori  «H  tf  «Mt  Mna.  raV  mBtm,kt  tsoi. ;. 


,  fl  32015.. 


i  *■  ri  toM  Mm  EipkM  1533 


I M /to%  1130  1 A  SSiiL  M  MMlltal,  K 
'  oiiiito  Mr  Mi;  17M  CMKial  *pn. 


DC  2(005 

.    ,     ,.  Q30  ■  SL.  Mr  WriiMtai  DC  20fi7.: 

4  tl  111.  ISa  I  ■  ih..  MMMMni.  DC  20005 

m  h«M  Urn.,  m  HMMtoTDcloooi 

1(25  I  9,  Mr,  #rnu  WrtiMlMi.  DC  20001 

'         ~  I  Ml  M.  IMMCir  «341-3337 

r.0.  Ik  CM  F*  Owk.  M  220« 

in.,  K.  #t03  »nit«»i.  K  2M02 

777  llna..  Mr  MHMli^  K  20005 

Im..  nw  mutrnjlm.  K  20034... 

■«,  K  20002 

22102.. 


liIS1fMMMM,IW.#1205 

aTMr-  ■ 


urn.  r.a  ■■  1171 IM  0(11.  H  52244.. 
IBS (JlSjM,  #M» r  ■ 


K  20006.. 


K  20001. 


.  to.  Ba>  0200  511— ^anyJM.. 

.  Mr,  #516  WuMtol.  DC  20005 

OMMm.  DC  200* 
•  Mk  kK.  122  C  Si,  NN,  #310  1 
;23H  ■  SL  IM.  #2(0  WlMpm.  K  20037 , 

I'.a  hi  i»(5  iji  mk  iwSii2 .J _. 

,  1012  14>  aill.  IM,  #1006  WalWtWl.  DC  200(5 

)  mm  mtiiiim.  va  2»oi 

1 4  «a«  1S((  SMi  MMi  #101  MMnok.  1. 60062... 

,  int  aril  MM  Am..  IM  HUMitai,  DC  20036 

.  2(01  S  SI.  IM,  #500  WHiMtoi.  DC  20009 

■I tan.  10k  tar  1730  MlbM  Am..  NW  WsMifM.  DC  20036.. 

!1  D  St  K  IdinHi.  OC  20002 

,  II3M  SHrt  Mk  M  (Mm.  M  22090 

t,  ISS  L'MM  taa  (rt^  SN,  #1202  Waiiiiigi.  DC  20O}4 

Iff  AMa,  31(5  IM  Pta.  Ml  MMta.  DC  ? 
.MNM 
,k^  UH5I 

M,  IN  Mh  AMU;  M  Wliiriirtl  I.  DC  20001 1 

1 1  MM,  (M  Ml  I  MMdi  USIMiSM.  Ml,  #1100  Watatlon.  DC  »005.. 
MM  M  U*.  1(2(  ta  SL  m  MtoMi.  K  20006.. 
Nto  Mf^  c/(  M  1Mb  1 AMM  l2UaO  SMI.  Mf  1 
Ms  Ma,  14H  ^  a..  Ml  MIMli,  DC  20005 .. 

«ll  M  IM  17ft  SMI  Mr 
nCMH  «  M,  M  AMI 
MIfOIMlMteSkiitM         ._^ 
(K>Mi(WiiulW(NM*M**.'l*.  »«»WMii|lBi.DC20006 
M  T.  OTtania  17(1  SMt  Ml  IMMm.  DC  2(036 .. 
DMI  I.  nMl.  12504  L  MM  (M  MM,  CA  90(02. 
~"     r  t  Mm  UN  MIL.  Ml  MMMil,  1X20036 
■  irSflrMI.P.C14S5l 


:  20016.. 


M (Mill Ml flTM.  PCs  1455  rt 
Mm  1  OOk,  IM  Mm  (MM  / 
QMf  I MV,  im  I SML  Ml  M 
mt  Otm.  tmmm  (mm  Itmm 
OnMMa  ri  NMmTmmm  il 
I T.0MI15  m SkM. MMMl 


MAMM.m  22201. 
MMMtirK  20036.. 


I  An..  IM,  #1200  WM^ton.  DC  200(4.. 


w  WMrfiMM  CMv  M  Tak.  NT  102115^705 

,  M  1414  &  (Mr|  U.S.  Dvt  gl  AfrioMt  Wastn|tan,  K  20250 .. 

CM  E.  teV.  1730 1 SM.  Mr  not  »rtM».  DC  "200«": 

M  W.  Ohi.  SO  r  SI.  Ml.  #11«  MMMm.  K  20001 

-'   •  I M  M.  1(12  14(1  SL.  Ml.  #4a  WrtWliiii.  X  20005.. 

"       "  i2»aSai«i.  I 


eeee^eeeeee; 

.  NW  WaMiiitoi.  DC  200i 


BMmAMI 
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AMrica  An  *  Haw  to  a«  t^H- 
NMto  Anif  (MnBMl  EmMm- 

OMI  UM  NMto  An,  to 

Mrin  CmM  TM  AMci,  to 

MnM/Ala  I  Co 

Mnl  te  Smi^  An „ 

OXawr  i  AimiM 

OpIM  Mqr  An  (1WA) _ 

SaMiUMEnnn „.... 

Pm  Amhcm  worid  Affwys,  to. ..»...« 

tern  Ik 

MUhmb  SoGMty 

(•M*s.to 

Fnl  liiMiiiiliil  Tnol  Ct 

wbrt 


toCMdw  Dn*  BiOM  I  Emnoi  (for-Cellt  t  CM.  to).. 
HcClriclM  Doj4i  finwn  6  Encntn  (Fff:Rolv  IwluUii,  kl  \),. 


FMjI  Ibniin  An 

Kap  RiMf  Cmtnilian  Dstnct 

NatmH  An  o(  Lelto  Cvncn 

Animal  Hnm  tettutt... 

Afntnon  tot  ol  CcftifNd  Pubkc  AccnntNiU 

A^mSM  Cmp,  LU 

Wnmui  Souely 

Fedntn  of  Bdawonl  r^tMapji  I  Cofnitive  Sdnol 

RBtHdvCottreN,  to 

WMigg  Scaly..... 

Corcorv  Mulins  Jmuon ^.... 

MavMade  Fiber  Praducn  An,  to „.. 

Omeia  RecoMiy  Strviccs.  to 

Santi  Ft  Jntematiaial  Corp 

Njtionil  Rinl  Tetoom  An........ 

Nitionol  Mk  ^oducirf  FedenOoA „.,„„, 


Aimrian  Ei))rtss  Co.. 


,  14M  m  CMM  ta  (M  MM  n  97231 . 

I  (Mb  4((  W.  4M  StoM.  41k  a  Nno  Yirii,  NY  10036 

\  1101  HMM  Am..  HW,  #411  WiMMi.  K  20005 . 

.  #1100  WMiitllii,  DClmt 

■i,  Nl,  wmiSntm.  DC  20002 

,  ISO  M  HmpM  M.  mi  MMMl.  DC  20036 

i«.  13U  F  %M.  #iK  MMlVhrK  20004 

PiMn  H.  Mil  I10(  H  SkM,  (K  MNiitoL  K  Htm 

ta  L  Pn,  17»  DM*  SUM  MMMtoDC  20036 . 


SnUM'«».13UF&,l 


:f 


M.  nawSSTv,  ?mi 


,un 

,2S8(«..      . 

hrti  I  CtoM  1615 1  SkM. 

oozzizziizzzizz"!"";;: 

laiy  L  PaM,  2111  BnkMr  Ah 
hn  fMMAcM  OMriM  10( 
F.  0*  HmL  M  ItoaPMkM 
BiMl,lUllSU(«,f7SI 
MMI  RmM,  Ml  R.  Mr 
MMMkCBto.  inilMi, 

(M  f.mH*  (rt  Ml  si  MmJH  1 
UMMMMlSSLM.fUr'-  ' 

EiMk  1  FMriA  PMMi  MMl  MM  I  Tito 
AHWb MLi(17-Mlll AirrOknM,  A 33520 
M*  ■.  A.  n^  i(7  M  SU  NE  (MMMl.  (C 
ltow(tf(BMlMl((lSU 
Oi. 


00  20004 

ocmok;" 


0C20M 

iia  itoiM  aml.  nw.  #nM  WMmto,  k  2005... 

I  Tito  30  (MMt  nra  M  York.  NY  0112 .. 


K  20036.. 


A/ffiK  (  Stomhip  Qerti.. 


DiuuMnuio  or 
Nitioiiil  Treoanr 
Aflitricin  Hospitil  An 
U.S.  StiMt 

Alma  Stol  Corp,  Ltd 

NattoM  Education  An 

■tenwl  Compwation  Una 

SerwcEnploywi  InltniitaunMan,  AH-OO,  CIC.. 

Eiwramontal  Rokcy  totitutc 

FrMs  of  tlK  ColMia  Gar|e 


Nw  Yorli  Stodi  tjdarwjto^^^^. 

National  Assn  ol  Railroad  PasscnHrs 

NaOorMlAnot  UM  Fedaril  EnvtoM.. 

Food  (nirdi  6  Action  CcM 

WaMflon  Gb  UfM  Co 

Ancianon  ol  llaaaaii  Savin  Id 

Ganeral  Etotric  Co 

Fort  Cantitri  Itaiani.  SPX 

brta  Iron  6  Stad  An 

■vuwwu,  nc 

NEC  Corp  nd  NEC  Anarica,  ht... 
National  Sua  A  Pod  kstitiile 


2(7.70 

5.000.(0 

300.00 

3.m.oo 

2.500.n 

2.m.oo 


400.00 
731.(( 


46442.51 

4.595.979.(2 


1.650.51 
52.473.04 


350.00 


1,244,121.00 


22J20.00 


27,959  J6 

205.753.n 

900.n 


Boston  and  Maine  Corp,  ct  aL 

HaMan  Si^ar  Ranter]'  An 

American  An  ol  ScM  AMutratei . 


American  An  for  ConnMei  A 
Hoapital  AndMi  of  Nen  York  Stale 


Nl  kikftliw^,  to 

OoMtoaM  Titos  of  Warm  Sprie|i.. 


I »  FMr,  1(54  3W  Stoel.  Ml 


I,  K  20007.. 


TiJlanMto)  TiM 

ktoctioM  DiseeM  Sobety  ol  Amtca .. 


EMrpriM-C«4l-Cl 
oMMil 


OldahomaNetnKteOontnii.. 


35,675.00 

12,755.69 

22,071.26 

352.S5I.47 

ujmu 


2.5(100 


3,125.W 


3,7W.OO 
6,000.00 
9,14(.30 
25.140.00 


1,202.30 
510.00 


4.912.59 
1,500.00 
2.500.00 


5,775.00 
4,062.4« 


1,905.1S 

i,ooo.n 

10,500.00 
2,1U.46 
3,714.00 


2,491.m 

2,5(0.00 

9J75.00 

11100 

222.22 


3,499.99 

13.529.00 

1N.2I 

1,542.11 
411.00 
274.U 


403.SS 


1(9,495.53 
22,0(0.00 


42.25S.72 


7.625.03 

Sii 


42L54 

119.75 


179.00 


s.m.oo 


111J50.25 

S05J3L31 

67&00 


I,6S0.5( 
35,491.7( 
135.234.99 
4J2t00 
1.054.13 
27350.00 


16.401.14 
"25,0(0.03 


27.959.36 

1,710.00 

900.W 


17.1(7.00 
12,755.69 
13.532.77 
290,659.47 
16,962.25 


2,1(7.(9 


50.00 


450.33 
125.50 


556.a 


S,275.n 
56.25 


346.02 


1,07(33 

300.00 

223.75 

5351 

94.00 


105.50 

6.00 

173.50 


562.20 


6J31J7 
7.221.1( 


4.1(t79 


20,021.05 
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Orpnization  or  MMIeal  FM 


Pirtk  Itonaet  ScMaa  A  M.  1500  Seritli  Tnst  Tom  1000  Semd 
Do 


Snattle.  WA  9(104.. 


Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 


Nancy  Mtoff.  2000  P  Sbael  NW,  #400  WaMrlon,  K  20036 
■    ■ NW,  #1100 


K  20036.. 
DC  20001. 
Am.,  nw,  #1050  WasliinitDn,  K  20005.. 


.1050 
Doms  Potamfian,  50  F  Street.  NW 

POMI  Qotdston  Fnzer  (  HupDy,  1110    . 

PraOw  Saeier  DeoAtOe  (  Farmer.  1600  M  Street  NW.  7lli  Floor  Wasfanfton.  K  20036 

Preston  Ttofimn  Bb  1  Hotoan,  1735  Neo  Yot  Ammk.  NW.  #500  Wastenftan,  K  20006.. 

Do 

WooMI  M.  Price,  1331  PennylMnia  Am..  NW.  #5(0  Wafentton.  K  20014 

Joel  PTitchard.  Both  A  GM  One  Tta»  Qrde,  NW.  #900  Wktoil 
Pioiact  Curt,  to,  2020  K  Stieel,  NW,  #350  Wastotrton.  DC  20006 


K  20005.. 


StOM  Rata,  19011  Stnal.  NW!  #320  Wastaniton,  K  20036 

Join  0  Raftaai.  Uw  Offices  ol  Jokn  D  Raltadi  499  Soufli  Capitol  Si,  SW.  #407  Wi 


DC  20003.. 


Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Oo.. 
Do.. 


Tanya  A  RaM.  2033  M  Street.  NW,  #900  WMmton,  K  20036 

Richard  W  Ratal.  1615  H  St..  NW  WaMfton,  K  20062 ■■^■■■■ 

Thoma:  F  Raitoact.  Bom  NsH  A  Raittadi  1133  15«i  SL.  NW.  #1100  Wastantton.  DC  20005.. 

Do 

Do 

Mm  Veniofl  RainM  H.  1355  landa  DriM  tolean.  VA  22102 

Do 

Do 

Do - 

Oo 

Robert  A  Rapoa  Asaxiates.  2001  S  Street,  NW,  #500  Wasninfton,  K  20009 „ 

Do 

Do 

Carol  L  RauMi,  1SI9  MsactKBelts  Ave.  NW  Washnfton.  DC  20036.. 


Emploicr/CiM 


Central  CoHd  ol  TMt  (  HaM  Trtes  of  Atotu.. 

CoMfc  CMMM  Tnkes ^ 

ContetoaM  Trta  of  the  (tokule  toservatne 

Hoopa  Vafey  Tito 

UMi  tata  Trto 

hd  Ubt  (and  ol  Oitona  Maie 

Itaaka  SM  Trto 

Sarft  Sb.  tone  Ckippen  Tnkal  Condi 


Staeo{an|a  Trikeel 
StaBlieei  g— ct 


Trike^ortHall 

TMp  Trte  of  Waikin|ton 

Ukpeapi  kiMI  Oarp 

Women's  Lcpl  Detaoi  Find 

Baker  I  Hoetalto  (Foritorti  Coast  CM,  Ltd).. 

American  Hoinilal  An 

Aiance  lorlitcal  Nrtribon 

Banter's  An  to  Foraip  Trade _. 

Co.. 


tlmMrsrty  ol  Ndiifan  Hoopitals 

CSX  Corporation 

kitei national  TcfecommwcatMins  Satebte  Ortanuatm.. 


RecodM  bidustry  An  of  America,  bic.  m  Seventli  AMmie.  9tb  Fl  New  Ycrii.  NY  10106... 

Rotort  E  Rtddat  7315  WiscaBsm  Am.  #325  E  Belinda.  MD  20(14 

I.  kMcM  RKSe,  1700  t  Street  NW.  #1204  WastanTon.  K  20006 

Robert  S  Reese  Jr ,  2200  Mi  IM  AJeundru,  VA  22314 

Reese  Commomcatms  Comnanes.  to.  1925  North  Lynn  St .  #1140  Aifn|ten,  VA  22209...... 

WiMi  Neltalt.  1400  Em  a!  NW  WasfaMm.  K  20005 

Join  T  Reaitts  Jr ,  95  Booton  Am.  PC  to  470  Boonton.  NJ  07005 

Mary  Lyi»iT6ly.  P.O  to  S70I  Wastan|ten.  DC  20016 

Kathta  tahq,  2O0O  P  Stnel  NW,  #305  Wetanflon,  DC  20036 

SMan  M  Renna,  777  14th  Strael  NW  Wasbmfton,  K  20005 

EMund  B.  Rice,  50  F  St..  NW,  #1100  WMn^on,  K  20001 

H  0  Ritkardn,  (15  IStti  St.,  NW  WashaifMn.  DC  20006 

SICM  Richantan.  1400  Eye  Street.  NW  WaAnflon,  K  20005 „ 

Les  Richter.  1101  Speedway  Boulevard  Daytona  Beach,  a  32015 „ 

Rildad  Hokofi  i  Bo«H,  1331  Penqit^ 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Sierl  F  Rinna,  1625  I  St.  NW,  #10244  Wasbmfton,  X  20006 

P  Rob^  1^  Jr.,  1117  North  19th  Street  #600  Aitntton,  VA  22209 

Robai  Rm,  511  C  SkM,  NE  Wastanfton,  DC  20002 

Richard  R.  Roberts,  304  PennsytanU  Am.,  SE,  #300  Wastowton,  DC  20003 

Michale  RMson,  100  MaryUnd  AMmie,  N(  WasMton,  K  20002 

Tom  Rokenon,  1400  Eye  St.,  NW  Waskmfton,  K  20005 

Michael  J  Rodi,  50  F  Street,  NW  Washmtton,  K  20001 

Brm  M  Rms,  1660  I  St.,  NW  Washm|ton,  DC  20036 

Terranci  LRoiers,  (0  F  St..  NW  Waitanfton,  DC  20001 

Eni  K  Nomariek,  110  MaM  lane  M  Yorti.  NY  1W3S 

Michael  F  Rosanio,  1620  I  SkM.  NW,  #1000  Waskntton.  DC  20006 

Lssbe  Rm,  1129  20(i  SI.,  NW,  #600  WasMmton,  DC  20036 

Joseph  L  Rosso,  2200  Mi  Road  Aknndna,  VA  22314 _. 

Marcus  Roth,  IW  tadtoa  Am.,  NW  Washtokw.  K  20001 

Rhond  Rudobik  Roth,  6413  Lakewew  Dr  Fab  ChiRh.  VA  22041 

En  M  Ruta,  RM  Westo  (  Dierdis  1730  M  St.,  NW,  #412  Wastanfton.  K  20036 

James  S  RM,  MMd  Kapto  (  Bade  1140  19th  Sh«l.  NW  Washnfton,  DC  20036 

Do 

NicMas  L  Rinort,  1667  A  Street,  NW.  #410  Warimfttn.  K  20006 

Nancy  RussaCKl  SW  HaiMtt  BM.  Portland,  OR  97221 

total  a  Ryan,  1700  A  Sktel,  NW,  #601  Wastanfln,  DC  20006 

Pakiaa  Ryan,  1400  A  Street,  NW  WkstanM.  DC  20005 

Daa  Sa|»,  1129  20(i  SliM.  NW,  #400  WMniMn,  DC  20036 

David  W.  Sanasadt  1000  16th  Skaet,  NW,  #701  Mtanron.  K  20036 

T  bene  Sadars,  Sanars  t  CoMMl  Kl^  H  StrKt  NW.  #1000  WastanfMn.  K  20006.... 

Mark  S.  Sda*l  1900  A  StTlMOO  Saoamarto,  CA  95(14 

-       -'        '       ';  1112  16th  St.,  NW.  #1000  Wastanfka,  DC  20036.. 

I  Am.,  nw  WMi«ton,  K  20006 

.  #601  Wastamkn,  DC  20006 

,  1155  CanKkoA  Amrm,  NW  Wastamhn,  K  20036 

Do.. 


■an  ^  xacn,  isw  >  m,  wch  Mciami 
Roier  B.  Sdomi,  Sitorn  Asaedato  1112 
Hartdd  A  SdiSlbar|arri750  M  York  Am., 
James  P  SddUH  1700  A  Skael  NW.  #601 
Matdrn  Sdmaeto.  1155  CaadiaA  Amrm 


IBOM  Sdmetonen,  Fotay  Hea  A  Ebol  Qa  Port  Oflioe  Square  Boskii,  MA  02109 

WMarSMbiiM  7002000  P  SI,  NW  Wastamkn,  K  20036 

WM  A  Sdamei  ■.  4319  EisMwar  Rl  Sa  Antoa,  TX  7S21S-2606 ._^... 

Sdaae  WMaa  Wyelt  Mac  t  (Mix  Sod  302  1000  POMmac  SI,  NW  WMmftan,  K  20007.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Cari  F.  SMiMi  415  2a  a..  NL  #W  WMa(Ma,  DC  20002.. 


SdMM  Biida  Ck.  217  Mtlk  MHna  SI  Ctoa|o,  I.  (0606. 
ItoM  B.  ScapMi,  1101  16tk  St..  Ml  WMkfM,  DC  20036 
^^iSan,(l( 


Soa(M,  1 
laeiaihBarhto! 


tone  Mrf>a  S«i,  2(33  M  Stool  IM,  #9WWaMtla^ 
Pkeaia,  Mlbooo 


WMMa.  DC  2000(., 
M  DC  20036 


Toiy  L  Sola;  ISO 

MBMiFadiCk.222(N.BM^  ^ 

SM  PRkan  PM  I  TnatoiM  l(0tf  ■  SkM.  Mr,  (90»«) 

Ska  (  GaM,  330  MaMk  Mm  toa  Yak.  NY  10017 

■Ma  a.  SkMM.  S(  F  SkM  Ml.  #1100  MNafkn  K  2M1.,.., 

DebM  K  SkakM  1350  M  YM  Amm  NW  Will  iMi.  DC  200(5 

RhMI  D  StoMy.  444  to  CMW  SMTlr.  #7lliiii  <lii.  K  20001 
Do 


K  20(36.. 


0|ih(y  A  Hatha 

Austin  bMtnes.  to 

Oty  ol  Dabs 

Don  Witto  RaeMy,  to ._.. 

Gidl  Coast  Waste  Dispol  AuBarity .„ 

Natmal  Councd  to  lifher  Educatai  toa  Piunais 

R  Dufly  Wd  A  Assooato.  to  (ForTaykir  A  Miiel).... 

Nabnal  An  ol  Arab  Amencans 

Chamker  ^Commerce  ol  the  US 

CSX  Coiporakon «......— 

Natnul  Council  ol  US  M^stiato 

Wa  Duncy  PiodectMns 

Grain  A  Feed  Trade  An 

bitematianil  CommodMes  CMami  House.  Ltd 

Londa  CanoAy  Eahanp  Co,  Ltd 

Lada  tatemakaal  Finooal  Future  Eidianp.  Ltd 

Metal  Market  A  Eadiaife  Co.  LM 

Campaign  tor  CommuMty-Based  Economc  DeMbjpment .. 

Fnenis  of  the  Rinl  DtwkMiuiit  Loan  Fund 

Nabnal  Rm  Hoani  Coahtm 

AmerKa  Papa  histitute,  to 


(000 
2.970.00 
(.(55.(0 


5(5.00 
2.2(152 
34J00.00 

ii.in.oo 

135.00 


3,000.n 
2,22(.10 
6J01.36 


6.29610 

1,0(4.69 

(40.00 

247.00 

2J10.00 


Shippers  Natmal  Fre«M  Oani.. 

Chevron  USA.  to 

Amenca  Tncfcni  Assns.  to .... 
BhK  Cross  A  Bto  StaeM  An... 
WiUemess  Society 


Housine  Services  of  America 

Foresiiht  Scan  A  Technobio.  to  (FaSooety  hi  Anerca  Ardtaake).. 


Natmal  Assn  ol  Roaltors.. 

Afflcnca  Hospital  Assn    

BrotbertBod  ol  Raikny  Arta  A  Steamstap  darks 

Wbdemess  Society 

National  An  to  Skldi  Car  Auto  Raani,  to  (NASCAR).. 

Natoial  Motospots  Comm  ol  ACCUS.  FIA,  to 

H  F  Ahnaaa  A  Co 

Associates  Corp  of  North  Amenca 


W  A  MbaFouabka 

National  Asa  ol  Marpria  Manufacturers  „ 

Amenca  An  of  Bbad  Bants — 

Catnatal  An  ol  Resotate  Enptiycis  (CAR.t)  - 

Amenca  Council  of  HMny  Advertiscis 

CouBOlto  I  LnM  MrJd 

WMErncss  Society 

American  Hosprtal  Assi 

General  Motors  Oorp 

Amenca  Fed  ol  Govcmnent  Emidoyees 

Asarco  to 

Motor  Vchde  Maufadwers  An  ol  the  \i%..  to.. 
Group  HeaKb  An  ol  Amenca.  to 


1.000.00 
1,000.00 

11,27604 

2,075.00 

4.995.x 

159.00 

400.00 

9,000.W 

17,649.00 
4,((3.(( 


937.00 
1,750.00 
(.53919 
3.000.00 
4,065J4 
(,000.x 


6,250n 


3,0M.K 
6.2SOX 


1.250.W 


Tindai  Assns.  to.. 
Nabonal  An  ol  lettR  Corners 


Haudi  A  Associates,  to 

Commssonv  of  Pubbc  Lands  lor  State  ol  M 

AAad-Svial,  to 

Great  Lakes  Products,  to 

jomian  h  jomsvi ^..»« 

Ffiads  d  n»  Cotaku  Qor|e 

^ffllUfj^  COTBBISbOII 

AiMTun  Psfchiitnc  Assn 


5W.X 
2.4X96 
1.450.07 

947  04 

3.on.x 

10,254U 
7XX 

■■'3,062« 
9.0W.K 
3,557  23 


Anenca  An  d  Hows  to  the  A(ng.. 

Federal  Manaiers  An 

Technca 

CaMoma  Rural  U|al  Assstance.  to 

Committo  a  Pipe  A  lube  bnports 

hileniakM  An  d  Fn  Fi|Mers 


:a-siAi. 

Wiitinghniiw  EloctrK  Corp 

Mutual  Sa«a«s  Central  Find,  to 

PuHcQtiia,  to 

Potenac  Owrtook  AnooM 

kiMSliueiil  Oo  kutitate. 

Mantan  Stato  Eany.  bic 

PMic  Coaitnt  ml. 

State  d  OiMi.  Oty  d  Portland.  Ore|a  MMn 


13,5n.X 
4,425n 
1,0WX 


1.0X.X 

1,59(.X 

}41X 

4J50X 


2,410.n 
13,763.94 

lonx 


5,0U.X 


AndaM  to  tto  bepraMnt  d  Ike 

CM-FaPiaatB 

MricaHapM  Al 

(MCa(F«Makicd(>~~. 
bale  Ot  (FaHNlAOtodM  Para 


55a 

34jn.M 
1(2.54 


394.72 


101,774.n 


aJ5 

4.n 


731i3 


11,27604 


510 


1,1S45 
l(.521.n 


mn 


357  73 
320.67 


2.0I4W 


3J36.n 


267  4( 

32034 

2.(40.96 

13.207.63 


3.462« 


225X 


909.47 

UK 

son 


2,591.53 
120.10 


103.(1 


59(.X 
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Wl  11743. 


iRMrtotaiCMnnDirtM4001ilwUcolSQy|liMnca.. 

I  tai.  PA  IM  SMa  Dm  OtaK,  lA  70152 

.  MM  PSL  Mf,  #3IISIMii|lM.  K  20038 ^ 


lois  isik  a.,  m 


DC  20005.. 


Bi..._ 

lb 

k - 

hM  P.  at  IM,  Srik  M  SU  Rw  Jnw  Aml.  MT  WiiI«h>«i,  DC  2«I01 . 

U*  MA  IM  HnM  Am  K  Wlrfialiii,  DC  20002 

MktaMB,  lODISk  Stat.  M.  fllOO  MMim  DC  20005 

taiLSM,IK5R.ni|vbi«  #1120  IMm^  22209 

■■■  I.  Sh*;  i7«  Ml  mmk,  n  21  taK;  w  22209 „.. 

1 C  Stat,  4U  FM  Jtal.  SI.  #301  WmiinliiVDC  20003 

Oi 


Bl- 
Dl. 
b- 
Dl_ 
Dl- 
Di.. 
Di.. 


0C2003(.. 


H.  Oii«  Stamt  la  W.  IIM  SMI  tan  a«M.  W  01069.... 
&  Ija  StaBt  3  btaam  (Mb  Sa  FnoKO.  CA  94111 .. 


•T^ 


1.290  HIM 

iin  \m 


SMt.  im  K  Stal.  M.  #1100  »« 
I  ko*),  2101  tnm  Im,  M.  #120 

tStaditlJMi,TlS017»Sl.lM« 


«  22314 

K  20005. 

K2000e.. 


b.. 
Dl.. 
Di- 

Hi.. 

Di- 
k.. 
Di.. 
Oi.. 
k.. 
k- 


,  102s  (mmOBt  Aw..  «* 

taHb  Itit  I  Stat.  M.  #000 


DC  20037 

DC  20036 

DC  20036 

K  20006.. 


I  kMM,  Srik  770  600  anM  Am..  SW I 
r  I  kNuCW,  1000  IkMl  mm  SL,  M  #5001 


SM 1 1M«.  la  C  SLMI,  #311  MiMML  K  20001 
Hi  Tar-akhi.  UOl  Ut  lil  MMfeMi.  IC  i0036 


'/aMP 


1MvMnt«Mllta5 

Ma<  I  nrntma,  UOO I  k«,  M.  #10 


mr.  #7500 


Urn^W.  #200  NMiVta.  DC  20036 
Om.  #200  IMi.  W  22091 
'  "tat In 2000' 

R  02)03 
512  IM  CtaKtal  An..  JM  Mtaftai,  DC  20036 

«!■,  DC  20001 

tal.  DC  20036 

#101  UtaStai,  DC  20006 
.lYMlOl 
I  Wk  1101  CtaKtal  Anm,  IW,  #600  Wita«tOR.  K  20036 
Mr,  #tSO  IIMii«tai.  K  20006 


I.  DC  20006.. 


., 1 1  Mn.  1730 

•taiR.1lM&0H 

nkBcmTmta 

■dta  L  Ita.  I77S IIL  M 

tai«taii«i6iSLai~ 

JI*C1iitaf.nTMM. 
lltaiTlSnL  15S3  ka 

ktarTSTusiiksu 

TOHlb  MS  b  SMML  #M  »A$m.  DC  20003 

iwe.Tta.MU  itum.  £UM  mSSi  k  20036 

M  t  Tmik Fta tai < BM ta MMa S«m  ktai.  I 
k.. 


t  02109.. 


Eta^v/Ctal 


We<T< 


Aianca  W  ri  SMi  OBMir  t 

G»Sm  Hrioaln.  il  H 

HKay.  WtalSMI 

Cnartta  ol  Stal  Sdan  Abb 

AFl-OD  Matai  Catata. 

U.S.  nymiupta  Ctataai,  kc 

Sma  EtaoTiB  kknytail  IMn ... 
ktaH  tap  If  HMul  tana  Oh.. 

Un*  kiM  Ule  kuaice  Gi 

Qrionns  iRdHHh,  Ik 


.    .  ..Cap 

Anvim  Psyclutiic  Asm 

Amnm  WMmiys  Qpntan,  tac 

tinmiMmfl  nacf  ■Bowie 

Qly  of  EiRNt.  Omon 

(AfrtJ^riUfc 

Hmns  DiMniWi  Coip 

NY  MrtimMiUii  TrmparUtion  A|Mcy.. 

San  Ffacaco  Pl).C 

Sobtty. 

EiMnk  CofpBntMM 

GSX  Conoritm 

Uterty  Mutual  iRSvanct  Co.. 


Mintz  Levin  Coin  Fcrm  Gtovsfcy  &  Popeo  (For:Uon  Lines,  Ltd) 

Mntz  Lewi  Oy  ferns  Gtovsky  i  Popeo  (ForiMass  CflRstnictlan  Indus.  Council 
Track  Wei|M  Convn). 

Itassadwsetts  Education  Lo»  Airthonty ^ , 

New  EncM  Education  Lo»  lUrtatini  Con 

"""^  ^^w"  Cfijyi  fare  Qovsfcy  APopBo  (FviSecuritics  maitrf  Am) 

Fnends  Conwitlne  on  Nitional  LcfisUtion , ^ , 

Nitemi  Assn  ol  Letter  Cvrien _ , 

nweiiieu  jooeiy 


roresifht  Science  A  TedwoioBr.  Inc  (For; 

D). 
Fonsa|M  Saencc  I  Tednotoo,  lie  (ForSKdy  fv 

Attra  UNpufjtion 

BEH  Chonicii  Cvpajta 

RAJ  Gtonials.  Nic 

U.S.  llBDurai  I  Omak.  be 

CnifDiBiffl  Cnpajtion 

Council  fv  a  LnUe  Wold,  d  at 

HeaMi  kdustnf  Maaifactum  Asn 

Vahan  Assnatts,  Int 

Cap 


'Caim 


tar  Sdan  A  TKlnk- 


Snyder  Bal  Kraa  A  Assn  (fa  Aim  Gb  Tatm  Dn)i..... 

Assaartaiof  l>rivik  Paisiai  I  VMfare  l^ais,  be L... 

CaKcx  Mralain  Corp i.... 

Canait  hnporlas  Assn i.... 

CoMai  fa  IMam  Ptolict  UaHHy  law 

CanflitlR  fa  Efftctivi  Capital  kcovcry 

forest  bidusthB  Cawnittce  on  rata  vakaten  &  TaxMlR .. 

OuttoarU  karintCap. ;.... 

Rule  of  Law  Convntte ^.... 


McCutdien  Doyle  BroMi  A  Enosei  (F«£aslle  t  Cooke. 
McCutcfKn  Dnle  Brawn  &  Enasen  (Fa:Rolir  bRfustriB, 

Amrican  Tn«iin|  Assn,  kc 

American  FinaiKial  ServicB  Assn 

New  Yat  Stxt  Ejidanie,  kc 

Canmosiai  on  Fiitwt  fwGcal  Status  (  Iransita 

Fat,  S.pA 

Marion  Litaataia,  kc 

Acadi  Group 

Americw  Laiil  Tilli  Aaa 

Capital  HoUni  Cap 

Cnim  I  Foiskr  Corp 

Equifax,  kc 


he),, 
ic).. 


Mutual  of  Omaka  bisuranoe  Co.. 

Natnal  UbatyCap 

PMIp  Moms,  nc 

SaAeBt  Canact 
State  ol  NeadaT.. 
State  of  WalBiftai. 


Americai  Aodem  of  Fanilir  Physicians 

nMMun  Conor  jdon 

NatioiHl  Fmly  Ptnnini  &  RqnductiM  HeMi  Assn.  Ik  .. 

OifcyiltoBw^ 

Burinfton  Northam,  Ik » 


NYNEX. 


Aflierican  Resort  k  Resnlontiil  DeMtapnent  Assn 

AffloricM  Assn  of  Mnorihr  Enterprise  Snal  Bus.  tmcst 
tane  Fond 


Woman's  Lipi  Detane  f 

SqmU)  Corporation 

Kentucky  (Mr  Co 

Otatptaril^^E-ta,.. 


••+• 


CwWSIiks 
WestkitaK  Ekcbv  Cap. 

Americai  Ta  Fabric  Aisn 

Natianl  9<A  Producers  Carnal 

Oilun  bknmlini  Co,  kc 

CSX  Capualiai 

Muui  HcCormack 
(ktail  takta  Saxly 
mnHKm  cflucaBon  Msn. 


Area  IkaMi  t  WMat  t  Paaki  Fta., 


IMM  Food  ■  CoMHraal  Vtakcrs 

nwaneu  sdort 

SdMM  KciKk  Co 

jktakAan  of  Urad  Fakral  Cgkiiu. 
IralHitad  ol  Raikay  Airta  A  SkaisMp 


EEEi 


Ckrb.. 


(for  Horart  Harim 
Sac  QltbeUS.  ari  M.SJ>.CX7. 
Lnfni  Ed|e  Prnkcls,  kc 


1,012.50 

321.290.11 

14JK.62 


050.00 

300.00 

67991 

6,000.00 

4,000.00 


2J00.00 


ltl.90 
1,499.00 

4,275.00 

6,000.00 
24,750.00 

4,000.n 
10,990.00 

2,227.34 


760.00 
1.113.40 


5.516.64 
4,276.n 
2,610.72 


17.739.72 


1,100.00 
5J20.00 


2,022  50 

55.710.00 

1.000.W 

1.567  J3 


2.057.40 

600.U 

600.00 

975925 

1,453.50 

12,596.00 


2.120.37 


9,000.00 
25000 


I0,»I0.« 


5.133.00 
12,434.87 
1,35275 


7,491.25 


4,259.37 
1,200.W 
1.479.23 


1.47973 
3.000.00 


1,254  59 
r,7M.bO 


2.iS0.00 

■■sJBsido 


1,500.00 
'5.'U0.00 


3,052.43 
2,643.40 
13,461.56 
2,519.11 


11.502.00 

2,000.00 

210,498.74 


67.50 


159.00 

10.00 

321790.11 

500J9 


33.00 
452.56 


73.50 


1752.91 


310.75 
24,965.00 

12250 
10,991.00 

253.35 


395.20 

31,220.00 
17,739.72 


17.00 


300.00 

4,12711 
313.24 


4.508.43 
21490 
197.00 
48853 
63.W 

1,570.00 


15706 


847.05 

■"m.« 


518.71 
293.78 
812.76 


3,455.63 


943.87 


69.65 


sao.w 

294.73 


39.60 
51.70 
102.54 


788.00 
440.12 
61.00 
871.76 
366.86 


630.11 
55J74.23 
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iR.  Ta 


,1000 


Ml.  #800 


I,  K  20005.. 


I  Taaaf,  124  Stai  OkRl  tad  Mktaiukit  PA  17055 

Ma  TaapMd,  1155  1511  SM,  M,  #611  Witatai,  DC  20005 

St  Cki  J.  TwMii,  SMi  220  1575  to  Staat  mnUitm.  DC  20005 


Ul  Ciaalki  kr  m  Omh.  tak  2  taal.  VA  24053 

US  kotaaal  SU  AmcMm,  P.O.  ta  15416  Sala  ta.  CA  92705O486 

GkM  UM.  1750  kw  Yak  Ambb.  IW  KaMakn.  K  20006 

Hat  J.  Uailz.  1726  M  SbMl.  NW,  #1101  WiJa^kn,  K  20036 

Mat  D.  Utanr  Jr,  1150  ITtk  Stal.  HW  Witaikn.  DC  20O36 

Unqa  Aaita.  kc.  3  MadM  Amm  Waltakki  Bata,  NY  11978 

Ikta  Fta  tOaaiasM  Hatoi  kkrintaal  IWai.  1775  X  St. 

Uoyd  N.  Ikal.  1101  lOOi  St.,  NW  Waki«kii,  DC  20036 

Mar  U«akil200  17k  Stat.  NW  WataRk^  K  20036 


K  20006.. 


kiaieH.  Va  taand,  Sta  220  1575  tm  Stat.  NW  Waakntai,  DC  20005 

Ita  A  taa,  17261  St,  NW.  #1100  WmMMm,  DC  2003M562 

Vana  Liptol  Batart  Mqknai  t  Had,  CMC  1660 1  SMet  NW,  #1000  WaM«tan.  DC  20036... 


Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 


Vksai  A  EkBB.  1455  Pamytana  Aw.,  NW,  #800  Waknckn,  K  20004-1W7 . 

Do 

Do „ 

Do 


Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 


Voluntta  Tmstea  of  Not.Fa.(Mt  Hospitals,  1625  Eye  St..  NW  Wastaatai,  K  20006 .. 

Vays  Sikr  Seymoa  I  Post,  1828  LSnet.  NW,  #1111  Wastattoi.  DC  20036 

Wapa  A  BVBidy.  kc,  1615  L  St..  NW.  #750  Waliinitan.  X  20036 

Do 


Do.. 
Do., 
k.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 


Andnw  B  WaUo,  1330  Camectiait  Ave.,  NW.  #300  Waslwi(ta\,  DC  20036 

tom  Walsli,  PC  Bo  15232  Wasfwftai.  K  20003 

G  L  Lew'  Walls,  11319  Sutset  His  Real  Restoi,  VA  22090 

Wana  Cake  CannunicatiaB,  kc,  425  Metro  Plax  Natli,  #500  Dubki.  OH  43017 

Wasknitai  Ga  Uflit  Go,  1100  H  St,  NW  WaskMtai.  DC  20080 

WsskMtai  Office  ai  Africa,  110  Mavlaid  Ave..  NI,  #112  Wasfunftai.  DC  20002 

James  D  Wta,  1400  Eye  Street,  NW  Wastaiftai.  K  20005 _ 

May  Wetti,  1129  20lli  Srat,  NW,  #400  Waknilai,  K  20036 

Ankew  H  Wetar,  440  First  Stnet.  NW.  #510  Waslmitai.  X  20001 

Susan  Weba.  1601  Qgmiacticut  Aw ,  NW.  4t)i  R  Wa^on.  DC  20009 

WdBta  Clumbeian  A  Bcai.  1747  PMisytania  Aw,  NW.  #1000  Washn|tai.  DC  20006.. 
Do.. 


Pail  Weckskk,  236  MassKdmselts  Aw.,  HE.  #504  Wasknitai,  DC  20002 .. 

Lee  J  Waldk  Suik  580  2000  M  St..  NW  Wattatai.  X  20036 

Wen  Gotsluil  I - " 

Do 


1615 1  Street.  NW,  #701)  Wastaiftai,  K  20036.. 


Do.. 
Do.. 


Weina  McCaffny  Binliky  t  fapkn.  PC, 
Do. 


1350  New  Yak  Aw.  NW.  #800  Washmitoi,  X  20005.. 


StaUey  A  Weiss,  Suik  401  21  Danait  Qrck,  NW  Wasliin(ton.  K  20036.. 

Suzame  Wess,  1129  20tli  Street,  NW,  #400  Wasknilai.  X  20036 

Joki  F  Wekh,  655  15tli  Street,  NW,  #1200  Waskiwtan,  DC  20005 

—     "  ,  1625  L  St.,  NW  WBknkn.  X  20036 . 

tone  Dr  Re 


ThoniBF. 


WcnwiL 
*y,  IISS 


1825  Sanud  Moee  Dr  Reskn,  VA  22090.. 


Bokn^vook,  N, 
1625  M  St,  mi 


60439.. 


Roknl  Wesky,  1159  Oual  Run 
Westcfn  Fuels  Association,  kc, 
Curtis  I  Whakn,  490  L'oifait  Plaia,  SW,  #3202  Wist«|tai,  DC  20024.. 

Elai  Wtorlai,  1701  Rnnsylyaia  Awnue,  NW,  #900  Wshinitai.  DC  20006 

Stewn  C  Wkk,  10801  Rockvile  Pike  RnkMh.  MO  20852 

Wiian  R  Whk.  Kaptan,  Russin  A  Vecdn  1215  17tli  Street.  NW  Wastwiitai.  DC  20036.. 
Do 


Do.. 
Do.. 


Josiali  R  Wkkkeal,  3030  Ganwaks  Roal  Reseack  Triaiik  l>ak,  NC  27709 
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The  Senate  met  at  2  p.m.  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  Honorable 
George  J.  Mitchell,  a  Senator  from 
the  State  of  Maine,  the  Deputy  I»resi- 
dent  pro  tempore. 

The  DEPUTY  PRESIDENT  pro 
tempore.  Our  opening  prayer  today 
will  be  offered  by  the  Reverend  Dr. 
William  P.  Watkins,  pastor  of  Bruen 
Chapel  United  Methodist  Church  of 
Fairfax,  VA.  Dr.  Watkins  is  sponsored 
by  Senator  John  Warner. 


PRAYER 

The  Reverend  Dr.  William  P.  Wat- 
kins offered  the  following  prayer: 

Let  us  pray. 

Almighty,  and  everlasting  God,  the 
Sovereign  Ruler  of  all  nations:  We 
thank  Thee  for  our  great  land  and  its 
leadership  among  all  nations.  The 
world  towers  above  us  with  its  huge 
problems,  and  as  a  result  we  have 
grown  anxious,  fearful,  perplexed,  and 
inadequate.  In  the  midst  of  this  confu- 
sion, contention,  and  uncertainty  of 
our  times  we  ask  that  You,  who  never 
changes,  would  continue  to  abide  with 
us. 

We  especially  pray  that  You  would 
grant  to  the  Members  of  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States  of  America  renewal 
and  enlightenment,  which  only  Your 
presence  can  bring.  Strengthen  them 
in  Thy  spirit  so  that  they  may  have  in- 
sight and  wisdom  to  serve  Thy  high 
causes  of  justice  and  peace. 

Increase  our  faith  to  believe  that,  if 
we  as  a  nation,  seek  first  Your  king- 
dom and  its  righteousness  then  You 
will  preserve  us  as  a  people  whose  God 
is  the  Lord.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Journal 
of  the  proceedings  be  approved  to 
date. 

The  DEPUTY  PRESIDENT  pro 
tempore.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


SCHEDULE 


Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
briefly  state  what  the  program  will  be 
for  the  day. 

After  the  two  leaders  have  been  rec- 
ognized under  the  standing  order, 
there  will  be  four  Senators  who  will  be 
recognized  each  for  not  to  exceed  5 
minutes  under  orders  previously  en- 
tered. 

Following  the  orders  for  the  recogni- 
tion of  the  four  Senators,  there  will  be 
a  period  for  morning  business  for  not 
to  exceed  2  minutes,  after  which  the 
Senate  will  proceed  to  the  consider- 


ation of  Calendar  Order  No.  17,  a  reso- 
lution expressing  support  for  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Philippines.  There  is  a 
time  agreement  on  that  resolution.  No 
amendments  will  be  in  order.  A 
number  of  Senators  will  be  in  control 
of  time.  The  maximum  amount  to  be 
used  is  50  minutes,  after  which  a  vote 
will  occur  on  the  adoption  of  the  reso- 
lution. That  will  be  a  roUcall  vote,  and 
upon  the  disposition  of  that  matter, 
there  will  be  further  morning  business 
during  which  time  Senators  will  be 
permitted  to  speak. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF 
SENATORS 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  upon  the  dis- 
position of  the  Philippines  resolution 
today  Senators  may  speak  out  of  order 
for  not  to  exceed  10  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Simon).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT 
UNTIL  2  P.M.  ON  FEBRUARY  23, 
1987 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today  it 
stand  in  adjournment  until  the  hour 
of  2  p.m.  on  Monday. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE  ON 
MONDAY 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  there  will 
be  no  rollcall  votes  on  Monday.  I  hope 
that  committees  will  take  advantage  of 
the  opportunity  to  meet  and  take 
action  to  meet  the  budget  deadlines.  It 
is  imperative  that  committees  inform 
the  Budget  Committee  by  February  25 
as  to  what  their  spending  needs  will  be 
over  the  next  fiscal  year.  That  is  an 
early  deadline  that  we  all  should  meet. 
Sessions  of  the  Senate  during  which 
there  are  no  rollcall  votes  will  accom- 
modate the  needs  of  Members  who 
wish  to  introduce  bills,  resolutions, 
and  make  statements.  At  the  same 
time,  committees  are  not  interrupted 
by  Senate  quorum  calls  and  rollcall 
votes.  Down  the  road,  there  will  be 
less  time  for  committees  to  meet.  So 
now  is  the  time  for  committees  to 
make  progress. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  remain- 
der of  my  time  be  reserved. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE 
MINORITY  LEADER 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
minority  leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Alaska. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Alaska. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  minority  leader. 


HISTORY  OF  THE  U.S.  SENATE 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
spring  of  1980  during  my  service  as  as- 
sistant minority  leader,  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader,  Robert  C. 
Byrd.  inaugurated  a  remarkable  series 
of  addresses  on  the  history  and  tradi- 
tions of  the  U.S.  Senate.  Since  that 
time,  he  has  delivered  86  separate  ad- 
dresses, which  have  become  an  invalu- 
able reference  source  on  Senate  histo- 
ry. 

I  have  often  sat  at  my  desk  and  lis- 
tened to  Senator  Byrd's  eloquent  and 
scholarly  statements,  and  I  know  that 
many  of  my  colleagues  have  joined  me 
in  tracking  down  copies  of  the  Record 
to  read  his  remarks  when  we  were 
unable  to  listen  to  them  on  the  floor. 

In  his  early  statements.  Senator 
Byrd  discussed  the  origin  and  develop- 
ment of  such  offices  as  the  President 
pro  tempore,  the  Sergeant  at  Arms, 
the  Chaplain,  and  the  party  secretar- 
ies. He  also  explained  the  background 
of  the  Congressional  Record,  Senate 
pages,  and  the  Capitol  Police.  Since 
1981.  he  has  focused  on  the  Senate's 
chronological  history,  describing— in 
rich  detail— personalities  and  events 
ranging  in  time  from  the  1789  Senate 
of  William  Maclay  to  the  1969  Senate 
of  Everett  Dirksen. 

It  is  a  sad  thing,  Mr.  President,  that 
the  Senate's  institutional  history  has 
not  been  given  the  attention  it  de- 
serves in  the  academic  community.  At 
present,  there  is  no  up-to-date,  sepa- 
rately published  history  of  the  Senate 
available  to  the  general  public.  This 
deficiency  is  becoming  increasingly 
problematic  as  we  approach  the  200th 
anniversary  of  the  Senate's  1st  session 
in  1989. 

Publication  of  Senator  Byrd's  even- 
handed  and  thoroughly  researched  ad- 
dresses will  fill  a  major  need  in  a 
timely  way.  It  will  enable  Americans 
to  deepen  their  understanding  of  our 
Federal  governmental  system  and  the 
Senate's  role  therein. 

Furthermore,  publication  of  Senator 
Byrd's  "history  lessons,"  as  I  some- 
times refer  to  them,  will  give  all  Mem- 


This  "bullet"  symbol  identifles  statefnents  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  a  Member  of  the  Senate  on  the  floor. 
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bers  ui  important  opportunity  to  reac- 
quaint  themselves  with  the  history  of 
the  world's  greatest  deliberative  body. 
to  learn  more  about  the  factors  that 
have  molded  this  great— if  sometimes 
balky— institution  into  the  form  we 
know  today. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  privilege  to 
submitr-along  with  Senator  Ford,  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Rules 
Committee— a  concurrent  resolution 
authorizing  the  printing  of  Senator 
Byho's  statements  as  a  suitably  illus- 
trated and  thoroughly  indexed  Senate 
document.  The  title  of  this  important 
volume  will  be  "U.S.  Senator  Robert 
C.  Byrd's  Addresses  on  the  History  of 
the  United  States  Senate:  Bicentennial 
Edition." 

Mr.  President,  I  send  this  concurrent 
resolution  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
concurrent  resolution  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  18) 
to  authorize  the  printing  of  "U.S.  Senator 
Robert  C.  Byrd's  Addresses  on  the  History 
of  the  United  States  Senate:  Bicentennial 
Edition." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  concurrent 
resolution.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Republican  leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Alaska,  Senator  Stevens,  for  the  con- 
current resolution  he  has  submitted.  I 
certainly  share  the  words  he  expressed 
in  his  statement  in  support  of  the  con- 
current resolution. 

I  have  even  borrowed  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader's  own  copy 
from  time  to  time,  once  for  a  period  of 
3  or  4  weelLS,  so  I  could  do  a  little  re- 
search myself.  So  it  is  a  very  valuable 
service  he  performs  and  we  certainly 
all  appreciate  it. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  all  of  us 
who  have  been  privileged  to  serve  in 
the  Senate  are  deeply  indebted,  first 
to  our  majority  leader,  Robert  Byrd, 
and  then  to  our  colleague,  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Alaska, 
Ted  Stevens.  Future  historians  will 
have  a  far  better  and  more  reliable 
source  for  their  research  into  the  his- 
ti!iry  of  the  Senate  because  of  their  ini- 
tiatives. 

Senator  Btro  has  been  tireless  and 
effective  in  pulling  together  the  sa- 
lient events  and  people  who  have 
made  this  body  what  it  is  and  has 
been.  He  has  truly  been  the  history 
teacher  to  those  of  us  who  have  had 
the  opportunity  to  listen  to  and  read 
his  addresses. 

I  am  pleased  to  join  with  my  fellow 
member  of  the  Rules  Committee  in  in- 
troducing this  resolution  to  publish  in 
one  document  the  many  comprehen- 
sive papers  that  Senator  Byrd  has  de- 
livered. The  history  of  the  Senate  will 


truly  be  well  served  by  publication  of 
these  papers.  I  am  pleased  to  join  Sen- 
ator Stevens  in  urging  immediate  con- 
sideration and  passage. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate? 

If  not.  the  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  concurrent  resolution. 

The  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con. 
Res.  18)  was  agreed  to. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  concurrent  resolution,  with  its 
preamble,  reads  as  follows: 
S.  Con.  Res.  18 

Whereas  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
in  1989  will  commemorate  its  two  hun- 
dredth anniversary;  and 

Whereas  the  Study  Group  on  the  Com- 
memoration of  the  United  Slates  Senate 
Bicentenary  in  1982  recommended  as  worthy 
of  separate  publication  and  wide  distribu- 
tion the  collected  addresses  of  the  history 
and  traditions  of  the  United  States  Senate, 
which  U.S.  Senator  Robert  C.  Byrd  began 
on  March  21,  1980:  Now,  therefore,  be 
it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring!.  That  there  shall 
be  printed  as  a  Senate  document  "U.S.  Sen- 
ator Robert  C.  Byrd's  Address  on  the  Histo- 
ry of  the  United  States  Senate;  Bicentennial 
Edition"  to  be  published  under  the  supervi- 
sion of  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  with  the 
editorial  assistance  of  the  Senate  Historical 
Office. 

Sac.  2.  Such  document  shall  include  illus- 
trations, and  shall  be  in  such  style,  form, 
manner,  and  binding  as  directed  by  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Printing  after  consulta- 
tion with  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate. 

SBC.  3.  In  addition  to  the  usual  number  of 
copies,  there  shall  be  printed  with  suitable 
binding  5.000  additional  copies,  for  use  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  lo  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  concurrent  resolution  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

TTie  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Alaska  [Mr.  Stevens]  for  his  thought- 
lulness  in  submitting  the  concurrent 
resolution.  I  also  thank  the  distin- 
guished Republican  leader  for  his  kind 
words  with  reference  to  the  work  that 
has  been  done  in  compiling  this 
unique  history  of  the  U.S.  Senate. 

"Two  years  from  now  will  be  the 
200th  anniversary  of  the  Senate.  The 
preparation  and  publishing  of  this 
volume  will  be,  I  hope,  considered  a 
service  to  the  Republic  and  to  this  in- 
stitution, the  U.S.  Senate,  which  I  feel 
is  the  cornerstone  of  our  Republic. 

I  am  grateful  for  the  attention  that 
has  been  given  to  the  matter  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Alaska.  I 
am  most  thankful  for  his  kindness  in 
introducing  the  legislation.  I  appreci- 
ate his  friendship— and  he  is  my 
friend— and  I  appreciate,  likewise,  the 
friendship  of  the  distinguished  Repub- 
lican leader  and  his  support  for  the 
resolution. 


Mr.  President,  how  much  time  do  I 
have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader  has  6  minutes  remain- 
ing. 


WHITE  HOUSE  JOINS  TRADE 
ISSUE 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President,  I  am  sure 
that  the  distinguished  Republican 
leader  will  be  addressing  hi.s  remarks 
to  some  extent,  I  think,  on  the  trade 
legislation,  about  which  there  was  a 
meeting  at  the  White  House  yester- 
day. I  am  advised  that  he  will  also  be 
introducing  the  administration's  bill 
and  possibly  proceeding  to  put  it  on 
the  calendar  via  rule  XIV. 

I.  therefore,  would  like  to  make  a 
few  comments  with  respect  to  this  sub- 
ject. 

Mr.  P»resident,  I  came  away  from  the 
meeting  yesterday  at  the  White  House 
encouraged  by  the  administration's 
newfound  conversion  to  the  conviction 
that  something  must  be  done  on  this 
issue.  After  years  of  rising  imports  and 
falling  exports,  I  was  heartened  to  see 
the  President  acknowledge  that  we 
must  take  action  to  restore  America's 
competitiveness  in  the  world  market- 
place. 

The  President's  support  is  welcomed 
by  all  of  us  who  believe  that  trade  leg- 
islation must  be  at  the  top  of  the  legis- 
lative agenda  this  year.  Last  month. 
Speaker  Wright  and  I  agreed  that 
fashioning  a  comprehensive  bill  to  re- 
dress our  trade  imbalance  and  restore 
America's  competitiveness  was  a  top 
priority  and  instituted  processes  in 
each  House  to  produce  omnibus  trade/ 
competitiveness  bills.  We  committed  to 
putting  such  legislation  on  the  Presi- 
dent's desk  this  year. 

Indeed,  at  my  urging,  several  com- 
mittees in  the  Senate  have  already 
held  hearings  on  the  varying  subject 
matter,  and  the  chairman  of  the  Fi- 
nance Committee,  Senator  Bentsen, 
with  a  multitude  of  cosponsors,  has  in- 
troduced a  bill  that  will  form  the  nu- 
cleus of  that  omnibus  legislation.  The 
House  is  moving  at  a  similar  rate  of 
speed. 

Just  this  morning,  I  talked  with  the 
Speaker  again  about  the  trade  issue  in 
our  continuing  series  of  meetings.  We 
both  reaffirmed  our  intent  to  urge 
committees  to  report  their  portions  of 
this  legislation  as  expeditously  as  pos- 
sible. The  Speaker  reiterated  his  earli- 
er announcement  that  the  House  in- 
tends to  send  the  Senate  a  trade/com- 
petitiveness bill  by  the  end  of  April.  I 
asked  our  committee  chairman  on  Jan- 
uary 7  to  have  their  legislation  report- 
ed by  May  1. 

So  trade  legislation  is  on  track,  Mr. 
President.  I  am  confident  that  the 
White  House  will  have  valuable  sug- 
gestions to  make.  I  have  not  yet  seen 
the  text  of  the  administration's  bill. 


but  it  is  going  to  be  introduced  today 
by  the  able  Republican  leader.  But 
given  the  distance  already  traveled  by 
the  White  House  in  finally  recognizing 
that  a  trade  problem  exists.  I  hope 
progress  may  be  possible  toward  an 
ever  more  useful  role  for  the  adminis- 
tration in  this  process. 

I  wish  to  commend  the  chairmen  of 
those  committees  who  have  moved 
forthrightly  to  address  the  trade  issue, 
and  particularly  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee and  its  distinguished  chairman. 
SeiULtor  Bentsen,  for  their  effort  thus 
far.  The  country  cannot  afford  to 
delay  addressing  this  issue  any 
longer— as  the  administration  now  has 
acknowledged.  I  hope  the  White 
House  will  work  with  the  Congress. 
The  meeting  yesterday  was  encourag- 
ing in  that  respect.  But  Congress 
cannot  be  sidetracked  from  the  course 
we  have  laid  out.  We  do  not  intend  to 
wait  for  the  administration  to  catch 
up.  If  it  wishes  to  ride  this  train,  it 
must  jump  on  now  before  the  train 
leaves  the  station. 

There  are  Senators  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  who  have  indicated  strong  in- 
terest in  trade  legislation,  who  have 
recognized  for  a  long  time  the  need  for 
such,  and  who  will  be  working  togeth- 
er to  hammer  out  legislation  that  can 
be  supported  bipartisanly. 

The  future  of  our  economy  and  mil- 
lions of  jobs  are  at  stake.  The  bill  we 
send  to  the  President  will  deal  directly 
with  those  issues  in  a  comprehensive 
manner. 


VISIT  OF  ISRAELI  PRIME 
MINISTER  YITZHAK  SHAMIR 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  the  Prime 
Minister  of  Israel,  Mr.  Yitzhak 
Shamir,  has  been  on  an  official  visit  to 
Washington  over  the  last  few  days. 

I  had  the  privilege  and  opportunity 
to  meet  with  him  yesterday  in  my 
office,  along  with  the  distinguished 
Republican  leader,  Mr.  Dole. 

The  Speaker  of  the  House,  Mr. 
Wright,  also  joined  us  in  greeting  the 
Prime  Minister. 

In  addition,  the  leadership  of  the 
new  investigating  committees  on  the 
Iran  arms  sales  and  Contra  funding 
scandal  were  in  attendance— the  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  committee,  Mr. 
iNOtnrE,  and  vice  chairman.  Mr. 
Rodman,  as  well  as  the  chairman  of 
the  House  Investigating  Conunittee, 
Mr.  Lee  Hamilton  of  Indiana. 

We  had  the  opportunity  to  discuss 
the  need  to  rejuvenate  the  Middle 
East  peace  process.  The  Camp  David 
accords  are  now  a  decade  old. 

There  has  been  no  demonstrable 
progress  in  many  years.  Indeed,  the  in- 
stability of  much  of  the  region  has 
been  exacerbated,  the  level  of  violence 
has  increased. 

The  time  for  nev/  initiatives  and  new 
efforts  is  certainly  here,  it  is  certainly 
overdue.  Our  policy  toward  the  Middle 


East  does  not  have  a  creative  and  vig- 
orous diplomatic  content. 

The  center  of  gravity  of  the  current 
U.S.  policy  toward  the  Middle  East 
seems  to  fall  on  a  series  of  arms  sales. 

There  may  be  good  reason  for  some 
arms  transfers. 

But  arms  sales  are  appropriate  only 
as  a  piece  of  a  larger  diplomatic  con- 
text. 

Otherwise,  in  the  long  run.  they 
have  the  dangerous  potential  of 
simply  feeding  the  fires  of  violence  in 
the  region. 

Our  goal  must  be  to  bring  peace  to 
the  Middle  East  and  help  solve  the  un- 
derlying causes  of  instability,  not  to 
just  arm  one  nation  after  another. 

The  political  force  of  the  United 
States  is  an  essential  ingredient  to  get 
the  peace  process  off  dead  center. 

The  Israeli  Prime  Minister  is  well 
aware  of  this— he  made  it  clear  to  us 
yesterday  that  Israel  needs  the  help 
and  influence  of  the  United  States  in 
whatever  rejuventation  can  be 
achieved. 

One  proposal  which  will  not  help, 
and  I  agree  with  Mr.  Shamir  on  this 
point,  is  to  convene  a  large  interna- 
tional conference  on  the  Middle  East. 

This  would  bring  the  Soviets  into 
the  process  directly. 

The  Soviet  Union  is  not  interested  in 
stability  in  the  Middle  East— it  is  only 
interested  in  expanding  its  influence. 
Such  a  conference  would  go  nowhere. 

I  hope  that  the  administration  will 
make  every  effort,  at  the  highest 
levels,  including  the  personal  efforts 
of  the  President  and  the  Secretary  of 
State  to  put  the  Middle  East  on  the 
front  burner  again. 

Second,  the  Prime  Minister  provided 
needed  assurances  on  the  question  of 
cooperation  with  our  investigation  of 
the  Iran  arms  scandal. 

It  is  understandable  that  the  Israelis 
are  sensitive  on  this  subject— I  have  no 
wish  to  intrude  on  Israeli  sovereignty. 

Mr.  INOOYE  is  fully  aware  of  the  deli- 
cacy of  these  sensitivities. 

So  I  am  pleased  that  the  Prime  Min- 
ister has  agreed  to  cooperate  fully, 
first  in  providing  all  needed  data,  doc- 
uments and  information  on  the  scan- 
dal by  responding  to  written  questions 
by  the  committee,  and,  second,  in  pro- 
viding access  to  the  relevant  individ- 
uals in  followup  inquiries,  if  needed. 

It  is  crucial  that  such  cooperation 
remove  any  doubt  about  who  did  what, 
proposed  what  and  when,  so  that  all 
unresolved  issues  are  taken  care  of, 
and  the  full  story  is  told. 

It  is  in  Israel's  interest,  and  in  the 
interest  of  continuing  the  strong 
bonds  which  unite  our  two  nations  as 
allies  and  friends,  that  complete  coop- 
eration be  achieved. 

I  greatly  appreciate  Mr.  Shamir's 
comments  in  this  regard,  and  the  un- 
derstanding and  support  of  the  Israeli 
leadership. 


Mr.  President,  if  I  have  any  further 
time,  I  will  reserve  it.  I  yield  the  floor. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE 
REPUBLICAN  LEADER 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  standing  order,  the  Republican 
leader  is  recognized. 


BICENTENNIAL  MINUTE 

FEBRUARY  19.  1945:  NIGHT  SCHOOL  POK 
SENATORS 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  in  Febru- 
ary 1945.  42  years  ago.  the  headlines 
carried  stirring  news  of  Iwo  Jima, 
Generals  McArthur  and  Patton,  and 
Yalta.  Those  of  us  who  lived  through 
those  harrowing,  momentous  days  and 
weeks  had  the  sense  that  the  world 
was  rapidly  changing  as  events  in 
Europe  and  the  Pacific  built  to  a 
climax. 

Beneath  the  headlines  in  February 
1945  there  appeared  a  small  item  cap- 
tioned "Night  School  for  Senators."  It 
told  of  a  proposed  innovation  by 
Senate  Republicans  to  keep  abreast  of 
the  fast-changing  issues  confronting 
them.  The  idea  was  to  have  a  series  of 
evening  meetings,  featuring  outside 
experts,  to  discuss  the  complexities  of 
matters  before  the  Senate.  The  deci- 
sion to  begin  such  a  "night  school" 
sprang  specifically  from  the  need  to 
understand  the  implications  of  the 
"Bretton  Woods  '  monetary  and  finan- 
cial conference  of  the  previous 
summer.  Attended  by  representatives 
of  44  countries,  the  conference  had  es- 
tablished the  International  Monetary 
Fund,  and  the  International  Bank  for 
Reconstruction  and  Development. 

While  a  laudable  idea,  the  "night 
school"  was  apparently  short  lived. 
The  pace  of  world  events  quickened 
still  further  as  the  next  2  months 
brought  the  America  victories  on  the 
Rhine  and  in  Okinawa;  the  sudden 
death  of  President  Roosevelt:  and  the 
drafting  of  the  U.N.  Charter  in  San 
Francisco.  The  work  of  the  Senate  ac- 
celerated, leaving  little  time  for  lei- 
surely evenings  of  study  and  reflec- 
tion. 

I  might  add  a  personal  note.  We  do 
have  a  few  night  schools  aroimd  here, 
but  they  are  always  on  the  record,  of 
course,  doing  business. 


LIFTING  ECONOMIC  SANCTIONS 
ON  POLAND 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  this  morn- 
ing President  Reagan  formally  re- 
scinded economic  sanctions  imposed 
on  Poland  in  1981  and  1982. 

During  a  White  House  ceremony, 
the  President  said  that  this  was  just 
the  first  step  in  reestablishing  United 
States  ties  with  Poland.  And  I  quote: 

Our  relations  with  Poland  can  only  devel- 
op in  ways  that  encourage  genuine  progress 
toward  national  reconciliation  In  that  coun- 
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Mr.  EKDLE.  Mr.  President.  I  indicate     and  neglected  and  delinquent  children.  (3)        Section    lOOS.    Section    1005   of   the    bill 
that  I  was  privileged  to  be  there  along     making    the    local    grant    program    under    would  amend  Section  553  of  the  Act  to  au- 
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try.  We  will  be  steady.  We  will  be  commit- 
ted. 

I.  too,  see  this  exercise  as  the  begin- 
niiic  of  a  positive  and  growing  rela- 
tionship with  the  Polish  people.  We 
hope,  that  by  lifting  these  sanctions 
ve  will  encourage  the  Government  to 
ccHitinue  down  the  road  toward  an 
open  and  free  society. 

Mr.  President.  I  aslt  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  complete  text  of  Presi- 
dent Reagan's  statement  and  the  dec- 
laration lifting  the  economic  sanctions 
be  printed  in  the  Rbcord  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcoro,  as  follows: 

STATmSnT  BT  THK  PRESIDENT 

Five  years  ago,  I  asked  all  Americans 
to  light  a  candle  in  support  of  freedom 
in  Poland.  D\uing  that  Christmas 
season  of  1981.  candles  were  lit  in  mil- 
lions of  Americans  homes.  We  had 
confidence  that  the  spirit  of  freedom 
would  continue  to  shine  in  the  dark- 
ness that  martial  law  had  brought  to 
that  brave  country.  As  Americans,  we 
were  showing  solidarity  with  Solidari- 
Ssrmbolic gestures  were  not  enough. 
Economic  and  other  sanctions  were 
imposed  on  Poland  in  response  to  the 
repression  that  descended  on  the 
Polish  people  as  a  result  of  martial 
law.  Our  message  was  that  America 
would  not  passively  stand  by  while  a 
grand  experiment  in  freedom  was  bru- 
tally smashed  in  Poland.  If  the  Polish 
government  wanted  a  decent  relation- 
ship with  the  United  States,  we  made 
it  clear  they  would  have  to  lift  martial 
law,  release  the  political  prisoners  and 
enter  into  a  real  political  dialogue 
with  Polish  society. 

Today,  more  than  five  years  later, 
the  light  of  freedom  continues  to 
shine  in  Poland.  The  commitment  and 
sacrifice  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
Polish  men  and  women  have  kept  the 
flame  alive,  even  amid  the  gloom. 

In  1983,  martial  law  was  lifted  and 
thousands  of  political  prisoners  have 
been  freed  in  a  series  of  amnesties. 
Since  the  final  amnesty  last  Septem- 
ber, no  one  has  been  arrested  on  politi- 
cal charges  in  Poland. 

Yet,  there  is  still  far  to  go.  The 
threat  of  arrest  still  hangs  over  those 
who  seek  their  freedom.  The  right  to 
genuinely  independent  trade  unions  is 
still  stifled.  Independent  political  ac- 
tivity continues  to  be  repressed  by  var- 
ious governmental  measures.  National 
reconciliation  remains  a  dream,  a  goal 
for  the  future,  rather  than  a  reality  of 
today. 

I  continue  to  believe,  as  do  the 
Polish  people,  that  it  is  a  possible 
dream.  The  church  in  Poland  has 
greeted  the  major  amnesty  of  political 
prisoners  last  September  as  a  "signifi- 
cant step"  by  the  Polish  government. 
In  response  to  that  amnesty,  we  initi- 
ated a  step-by-step  process  of  expand- 
ing our  dialogue  with  the  government 


of  Poland.  In  our  dealings  with  Polisn 
authorities,  we  have  made  one  point 
clear:  the  continuation  of  better  rela- 
tions between  our  countries,  and  their 
further  improvement,  will  be  possible 
only  if  we  see  maintained  the  spirit 
and  principle  of  the  amnesty  and  a  re- 
liance on  dialogue  and  respect  for 
human  rights.  Only  through  genuine 
and  meaningful  reconciliation  can  the 
plight  of  the  Polish  people  be  alleviat- 
ed. We  will  be  watching  to  see  that 
further  steps  are  taken  toward  nation- 
al reconciliation  in  Poland,  and  that 
the  progress  made  is  not  reversed. 

Significantly,  the  leaders  of  solidari- 
ty and  of  the  Catholic  church  in 
Poland  agree  that  this  is  the  right 
course  for  us  to  take.  They  have  now 
urged  us  to  lift  our  remaining  econom- 
ic sanctions  in  order  to  encourage  fur- 
ther movement  in  the  right  direction. 

In  considering  this  question,  I  have 
drawn  on  a  broad  cross-section  of 
views.  We  have  been  in  touch  at  the 
highest  levels  with  the  Polish  govern- 
ment, with  the  church  and  with  soli- 
darity. We  have  also  consulted  with 
our  allies. 

After  careful  review,  I  have  decided 
that  the  economic  sanctions  imposed 
in  December  1981  and  October  1982 
should  be  rescinded,  and  I  am  accord- 
ingly restoring  "most-favored-nation" 
tariff  treatment  for  Poland  and  lifting 
the  ban  on  Poland's  eligibility  for  offi- 
cial U.S.  credits  and  credit  guarantees. 

We  have  always  worked  closely  with 
our  allies  on  issues  concerning  Poland, 
and  they  have  sent  messages  of  sup- 
port for  this  step  forward. 

I  am  honored  by  the  expression  of 
concern  from  distinguished  members 
of  Congress,  leaders  of  the  Polish- 
American  community  in  this  country, 
and  Solidarity.  Together,  we  under- 
score the  heartfelt  concern  of  our  citi- 
zens about  Poland.  Let  no  one  doubt 
our  brothers  and  sisters  who  struggle 
to  build  a  freer  and  more  humane 
Poland,  or  our  resolve  to  stand  by 
them. 

As  it  was  in  1981:  freedom  is  precious 
to  us.  The  slogan  of  the  Polish  inde- 
pendence struggle  of  the  last  century 
was  For  Your  Freedom  And  Ours." 
That  is  our  slogan,  too,  and  it  is  more 
than  a  slogan.  It  is  a  program  of 
action. 

Today  is  a  first  step,  a  big  step.  Our 
rdations  with  Poland  can  only  develop 
in  ways  that  encourage  genuine 
progress  toward  national  reconcilia- 
tion in  that  country.  We  will  be 
steady.   We   will   be   committed.   The 

flame  that  burns  in  the  hearts  of  the 
Polish  people,  a  flame  represented  by 

the  candles  we  lit  in  1981,  that  flame 

of  justice  and  liberty  will  never  be  ex- 
tinguished. 


Restoration  of  the  Application  op  Column 
1  Rates  op  Duty  op  the  Taripp  Schedules 
OP  THE  United  States  to  the  Products  op 
Poland 

BY  THE  president  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES  OP 
AMERICA 


Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  indicate 
that  I  was  privileged  to  be  there  along 
with  the  distinguished  junior  Senator 
from  Maryland,  Senator  Mikulski. 


A  PROCLAMATION 

1.  On  October  27,  1982,  by  Proclama- 
tion No.  4991,  I  suspended  the  applica- 
tion of  column  1  rates  of  duty  of  the 
Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United  States 
(TSUS)  to  the  products  of  Poland. 
This  followed  from  my  determination 
that  the  Government  of  the  Polish 
People's  Republic  had  failed  to  meet 
certain  import  commitments  under  its 
Protocol  of  Accession  to  the  General 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  (19 
UST  4331),  and  that  the  Polish  mar- 
tial law  government  had  increased  its 
repression  of  the  Polish  people,  leav- 
ing the  United  States  without  any 
reason  to  continue  withholding  action 
on  its  trade  complaints  against  Poland. 

2.  Since  issuance  of  the  Proclama- 
tion, the  Polish  Government  has 
taken  steps  that  lead  me  to  believe 
that  Pojand  should  be  given  a  renewed 
opportunity  to  address  its  trade  obliga- 
tions with  the  benefit  of  most-favored- 
nation  tariff  treatment. 

3.  The  President  may,  pursuant  to 
his  constitutional  and  statutory  au- 
thority, including  Section  125(b)  of 
the  Triide  Act  of  1974,  as  amended, 
terminate  in  whole  or  in  part  Procla- 
mation No.  4991. 

4.  I  have  determined  in  this  case 
that  the  national  interest  requires  ex- 
peditious action. 

Now.  Therefore.  I.  Ronald  Reagan. 
President  of  the  United  States  of 
Americfi.  by  the  authority  vested  in 
me  by  the  Constitution  and  the  stat- 
utes of  the  United  States,  including, 
but  not  limited  to.  the  Trade  Expan- 
sion Act  of  1962,  as  amended,  and  the 
Trade  Act  of  1974.  as  amended,  do 
hereby  proclaim  as  follows: 

1.  Proclamation  No.  4991  of  October 
27,  1982.  is  hereby  revoked. 

2.  General  Headnote  3(d)  of  the 
TSUS  is  modified: 

(a)  by  deleting  "or  pursuant  to  Pres- 
idential Proclamation  No.  4991.  dated 
October  27,  1982"  and 

(b)  by  deleting  "Polish  People's  Re- 
public" from  the  list  of  countries  there 
in. 

3.  This  Proclamation  shall  take 
effect  with  respect  to  articles  entered, 
or  withdrawn  from  warehouse  for  con- 
sumption, on  or  after  the  date  of  pub- 
lication of  this  Proclamation  in  the 
Federal  Register. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto 
set  my  hand  this  nineteenth  day  of 
February,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord 
nineteen  hundred  and  eighty-seven, 
and  of  the  Independence  of  the  United 
States  of  America  the  two  hundred 
and  eleventh. 

Ronald  Reagan. 


THE  TRADE.  EMPLOYMENT,  AND 
PRODUCTIVITY  ACT  OF  1987 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  I»resident.  I  send  an 
enclosed  bill  to  the  desk.  I  indicate 
that  this  is  the  trade  bill.  I  am  advised 
that  it  may  be  a  couple  of  thousand 
pages  in  length.  I  do  not  think  we  will 
have  it  read  in  its  entirety.  But  I  send 
it  to  the  desk,  and  ask  it  be  read  for 
the  first  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

S.  539.  the  Trade  Employment  and  Pro- 
ductivity Act  of  1987. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  read  for 
the  second  time,  and  placed  on  the  cal- 
endar. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  and  I  will  not 
object,  for  the  record  let  me  say  that 
the  distinguished  Republican  leader  is 
utilizing  rule  XIV  to  secure  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  bill  on  the  calendar. 
He  can  do  this  in  due  time,  and  I  cer- 
tainly have  no  objection  to  the  re- 
quest. We  might  as  well  have  the  bill 
on  the  calendar  earlier  rather  than 
later. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  majority  leader. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  section-by-section  analy- 
sis be  printed  in  the  Record,  but  not 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
SEcrrioN-BY-SEcrriON    analysis    of 

THE     TRADE,     EMPLOYMENT.     AND 
PRODUCTIVITY  ACT  OF  1987 
TITLE  I-INVESTMENT  IN  HUMAN  AND 
INTELLECTUAL  CAPITAL 
Section    1000.    Section    1000    of    the    bill 
would  provide  that  Title  I  of  the  Trade.  Em- 
ployment, and  Productivity  Act  of  1987  may 
be  cited  as  the  "Investment  in  Human  and 
Intellectual  CapiUl  Act  of  1987." 
TITLE  l-SUBTITLE  A 

EDUCATION  CONSOLIDATION  AND  IMPROVEMENT 
ACT  AMENDMENTS 

Section  1001.  Section  1001  of  the  bill 
would  provide  that  Subtitle  A  of  Title  I  of 
the  bill  may  be  cited  as  the  "Eklucation  Con- 
solidation and  Improvement  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1987". 

Section  1002.  Section  1002  of  the  bill 
would  provide  that  the  purpose  of  this  sub- 
title is  to  improve  the  Education  Consolida- 
tion and  Improvement  Act  of  1981  ("ECIA", 
or  "the  Act")  by  (1)  targeting  services  more 
effectively  on  the  neediest  school  districts, 
schools,  and  children,  and  making  other  im- 
provements in  the  program  of  grants  to 
school  districts  under  Chapter  I  of  the  Act. 
(2)  revising  the  various  Chapter  1  State 
agency  programs  for  migrant,  handicapped. 


and  neglected  and  delinquent  children.  (3) 
making  the  local  grant  program  under 
Chapter  2  of  the  Act  a  more  effective  vehi- 
cle for  promoting  education  reform  and  im- 
provement, and  (4)  establishing  a  National 
Cooperative  Education  Statistics  System  to 
produce  and  maintain  comparable,  uniform 
education  information  that  is  useful  for 
policy  making  at  the  Federal.  State,  and 
local  level. 

The  reauthorization  of  the  Chapter  1  and 
Chapter  2  programs,  the  principal  compo- 
nents of  the  ECIA,  will  be  a  major  milestone 
in  the  history  of  Federal  aid  to  education. 
For  the  Chapter  1  compensatory  education 
program  in  particular,  this  bill  addresses  the 
issues  that  everyone  involved  with  the  edu- 
cation of  the  disadvantaged  agrees  are  para- 
mount: how  to  target  services  on  those  chil- 
dren most  in  need  of  special  assistance:  how 
to  create  incentives  for  the  developmeni 
and  operation  of  effective  local  programs; 
how  to  ensure  accountability  for  program 
results:  how  to  encourage  innovation  and 
experimentation  with  alternative  service  de- 
livery methods;  and  how  to  increase  paren- 
tal choice  and  involvement.  The  bill  offers 
imaginative  and  realistic  solutions  to  the 
unresolved  problems  with  the  existing  pro- 
gram. 

The  reauthorization  of  Chapter  2  would 
also  be  of  major  significance,  because  the 
State  block  grant  authorized  under  Chapter 
2  provides  State  and  local  educational  agen- 
cies with  a  significaint  resource  for  educa- 
tional improvement  and  the  pursuit  of  ex- 
cellence. However,  the  law  should  be 
strengthened  to  provide  a  clearer  focus  on 
educational  improvement  and  to  accommo- 
date the  education  reforms  emanating  from 
the  States.  The  bill  would  achieve  that  im- 
portant purpose. 

In  addition,  these  amendments  would 
merge  the  Chapter  1  handicapped  program 
with  the  Education  of  the  Handicapped 
Slate  grant  program  to  provide  a  more  ra- 
tional funding  approach  for  Federal  assist- 
ance to  the  States  for  the  provision  of  direct 
services  for  handicapped  children. 

In  all.  the  ECIA  amendments  offered  in 
this  proposal  would  strengthen  Federal  ef- 
forts to  meet  the  special  needs  of  education- 
ally deprived  and  handicapped  children  and 
to  improve  the  education  of  all  our  children. 
Section  1003.  Section  1003  of  the  bill 
would  provide  that  this  subtitle  would  take 
effect  on  July  1,  1988. 

Part  I— Programs  to  Meet  the  Special  Edu- 
cational Needs  of  Disadvantaged  Chil- 
dren 

Section  1004.  Section  1004  of  the  bill 
would  clarify  that  the  purpose  of  Chapter  1 
of  the  Act  is  to  provide  assistance  to  State 
and  local  educational  agencies  to  expand 
and  improve  their  educational  programs 
that  contribute  particularly  to  meeting  the 
special  needs  of  educationally  deprived  chil- 
dren. The  language  to  be  added  to  the  Act  is 
taken  from  Title  I  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  CESEA"). 
which  was  superseded  by  the  ECIA  in  1981. 

Chapter  1  grants  to  local  educational 
agencies  (LEAs)  currently  provide  school 
districts  with  more  than  $3  billion  for  com- 
pensatory education  for  disadvantaged  chil- 
dren. Although  evaluations  have  found  that 
the  program  has  had  some  success  in  im- 
proving the  test  scores  of  children  receiving 
services,  these  improvements  are  inconsist- 
ent and  are  infrequently  sustained  over  a 
period  of  years.  Clearly  the  program  can 
and  should  do  better.  This  bill  would  make  a 
number  of  improvements  in  the  Chapter  1 
program. 


Section  7005.  Section  1005  of  the  bill 
would  amend  Section  553  of  the  Act  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  for  programs  under 
Chapter  I  of  the  Act  through  fiscal  year 
1992. 

Section  553(a)  of  the  Act  would  authorize 
$3,636,853,000  for  fiscal  year  1988  and  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  fiscal  years 
1989-1992  for  basic  grants  and  concentra- 
tion grants  for  local  educational  agencies 
under  sections  554(a)(1)  (A)  and  (B)  of  the 
Act  and  Title  I  of  the  ESEA. 

Section  553(b)  would  authorize 
$264,524,000  for  fiscal  year  1988  and  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  fiscal  years 
1989-1992  for  State  programs  for  migratory 
children  under  section  554(bX2><A)  of  the 
Act  and  section  141  of  the  ESEA. 

Section  5S3(c)  would  authorize  $32,616,000 
for  fiscal  year  1988  and  such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary  for  fiscal  years  1989-1992  for 
State  programs  for  neglected  and  delin- 
quent children  under  section  554(aH2)(B)  of 
the  Act,  as  redesignated  by  section  123(aM4) 
of  the  bill,  and  section  151  of  the  ESEA. 

Section  553(d)  would  authorize  $40  million 
for  fiscal  year  1988  and  such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary  for  fiscal  years  1989-1992  for 
State  administration  of  Chapter  1  programs 
under  section  554(b)(1)(C)  of  the  Act  and 
section  194  of  the  ESEA. 

Section  553(e)  would  authorize  $20,000,000 
for  fiscal  year  1988  and  such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary  for  fiscal  years  1989-1992  for  dem- 
onstration projects,  evaluations,  technical 
assistance,  and  other  activities  under  new 
section  560  of  the  Act. 

Section  1006.  One  of  the  major  objectives 
of  this  bill  is  to  encourage  greater  program 
effectiveness  by  holding  State  and  local  offi- 
cials accountable  for  results.  Recent  State 
reform  measures  and  the  publication  of  the 
National  Governors'  Association  (NGA) 
report.  Time  for  Results,  indicate  an  In- 
creased interest  on  the  part  of  the  States  in 
taking  responsibility  for  the  performance  of 
their  schools. 

Existing  Chapter  1  accountability  mecha- 
nisms are  weak.  This  bill  would  correct  this 
situation  by  requiring  SEAs  to  develop 
mechanisms  for  assessing  the  effectiveness 
of  Chapter  1  programs  in  the  State.  Where 
the  SEIA  finds  a  particularly  successful  pro- 
gram, it  could,  as  described  above,  provide 
additional  resources  or  permit  the  LEIA  to 
operate  a  schoolwide  improvement  program. 
Where  a  demonstrably  ineffective  program 
is  found,  however,  the  State  would  be  re- 
quired to  take  such  measures  as  are  neces- 
sary to  correct  deficiencies  in  the  local  pro- 
gram. This  requirement,  based  on  the 
NGA's  recommendation  of  'State  takeover 
of  educationally  bankrupt  programs,'  would 
be  a  powerful  tool  for  encouraging  program 
effectiveness. 

In  order  to  ensure  the  proper  implementa- 
tion of  these  accountability  measures,  the 
bill  would  require  each  State  to  file  with  the 
Department,  once  every  three  years,  an  ap- 
plication describing  the  State's  procedures 
for  aeveloping  and  implementing  measures 
of  program  effectiveness,  assessing  local 
programs,  making  these  assessments  public 
in  the  State,  and  taking  actions  to  correct 
deficient  programs.  States  would  also  be  re- 
quired to  review  LEA's  Chapter  1  applica- 
tions and  would  be  given  the  authority  to 
withhold  funds  from  local  projects  that  are 
not  providing  effective  compensatory  educa- 
tion services. 

Section  1006(a)  of  the  bill  would  amend 
the  heading  of  section  555  of  the  Act  to  re- 
flect the  addition  to  that  section  of  provi- 
sions concerning  State  applications. 
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Section  1006(b)  wouM  kdd  new  subsections 
SSS  (d>.  (e).  <f>.  and  (g)  to  the  Act.  Section 
5U(d)  would  require  each  SUte  wishing  to 
receive  a  grant  under  Chapter  1  of  the  Act 
to  nibtnit.  through  its  State  educational 
agency  (SEA),  an  application  for  up  to  three 
years  for  each  chapter  1  program  for  which 
it  aeeka  assistance.  The  application  would 
have  to  (a)  describe  the  criteria  the  SEA 
will  use.  and  the  procedures  it  will  follow,  to 
mrnn  the  educational  effectiveness  of  LEA 
Chapter  1  programs:  (b)  describe  the  crite- 
ria it  will  use.  and  the  policies  and  proce- 
dures it  wiU  follow,  to  direct  the  LEA  to 
take  corrective  measures  if  the  SEA  finds 
that  the  LEA  is  failing  to  provide  effective 
Chapter  1  services:  (c)  describe  the  criteria 
it  will  use.  and  the  procedures  it  will  follow. 
in  permitting  LEAs  that  conduct  highly  suc- 
cenful  Chapter  1  programs  to  implement 
achoolwide  improvement  programs  author- 
ised by  the  Act.  in  attendance  areas  in 
which  at  least  40  percent  of  the  children  are 
from  low-iiKome  families:  and  (d)  describe 
the  criteria  it  will  use.  and  the  procedures  it 
will  follow,  in  awarding  incentive  grants 
under  new  section  560A  of  the  Act.  In  set- 
ting criteria  for  and  assessing  the  effective- 
ness of  local  Chapter  1  programs,  the  SEA 
may  consider  student  performance  on  stand- 
ardized achievement  tests,  performance  in 
the  regular  school  curriculum,  or  other  ob- 
jective measures,  and  could  take  into  ac- 
count such  factors  as  the  size,  scope,  and 
quality  of  Chapter  1  services,  the  failure  or 
inability  of  LEAs  to  provide  required  serv- 
ices, the  loss  of  regular  class  time  for  par- 
ticipating students,  and  health  or  safety 
concerns  raised  by  the  conditions  under 
which  services  are  provided.  Assessments  of 
schoolwide  projects,  permitted  under  sec- 
tion 5&6<dH9)  of  the  Act.  could  also  take 
into  account  such  factors  as  school  attend- 
ance and  dropout  rates. 

Section  555(e)  of  the  Act  would  require 
the  Secretary  to  approve  State  applications 
that  include  the  material  described  above 
and  that  comply  with  other  applicable  re- 
quirements. The  Secretary  could  disapprove 
an  application,  however,  only  after  giving 
the  State  reasonable  notice  and  an  opportu- 
nity for  a  hearing. 

Section  555(f)  would  require  each  State 
educational  agency,  at  least  once  every 
three  years,  to  evaluate  the  educational  ef- 
fectiveness of  services,  including  services  for 
private  school  children,  provided  under 
Chapter  1  by  each  participating  State 
agency  and  local  educational  agency.  The 
SEA  would  be  required  to  make  public  the 
result  of  these  evaluations. 

Section  555(g)  would  retain  a  requirement 
from  the  current  statute  concerning  State 
recordkeeping  and  would  modify  data  collec- 
tion requirements  to  provide  the  Secretary 
greater  flexibility  in  determining  the  specif- 
ic data  to  be  collected. 

Section  1007.  Chapter  1  funds  are  current- 
ly allocated  to  some  90  percent  of  all  LEAs 
in  the  United  States.  The  first  interim 
report  of  the  National  Assessment  of  Chap- 
ter 1,  Poxierty,  Achievement  and  the  Distri- 
bntion  of  Compensatory  Education  Services. 
found  that  this  diffusion  of  resources  has 
had  negative  consequences.  School  districts 
with  large  concentrations  of  poor  children 
receive  sufficient  funds  to  serve  only  a  por- 
tion of  their  low-achieving  students,  while 
in  wealthier  districts,  many  higher-achiev- 
ing students  are  served.  This  misdirection  of 
funds  is  reflected  in  the  failure  of  many  of 
the  lowest-achieving  students  to  make  sig- 
nificant educational  progress. 

This  bill  would  target  resources  more  ef- 
fectively by,  first,  requiring  that  approxi- 


matdy  5  percent  of  the  funds  available  each 
year  be  allocated  through  the  currently  un- 
funded Concentration  Grants  program. 
Conoentration  Grants  are  made  only  to 
school  districts  in  counties  with  at  least 
5.000  poor  children  or  in  which  poor  chil- 
dren make  up  at  least  20  percent  of  all  chil- 
dren in  the  county.  Through  this  amend- 
ment, some  additional  resources  would  be 
directed  to  those  counties  and  school  dis- 
tricts that  have  the  nioct  urgent  needs.  In 
addition,  this  bill  wouli  provide  that  fund- 
ing for  the  program  of  Basic  Grants  to 
LEAs  be  allocated  on  the  basis  of  the 
number  of  poor  children  in  excess  of  two 
percent  of  the  total  number  of  children  in 
the  district,  rather  than  on  the  basis  of  the 
total  number  of  poor  children.  This  change 
would,  again,  have  the  effect  of  redirecting 
funds  away  from  school  districts  that  have  a 
less  substantial  need  for  Federal  support 
and  toward  districts  in  which  the  needs  are 
more  severe. 

Section  1007  of  the  bill  would  amend  pro- 
visions of  Title  I  of  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  of  1965  governing  the 
allocation  of  funds  for  basic  and  concentra- 
tion grants  under  Chapter  1.  Section 
1007(a)(1)  of  the  bill  would  direct  the  Secre- 
tary to  set  aside  not  more  than  one  percent 
of  those  funds  to  the  territories  on  the  basis 
of  their  respective  needs,  and  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  to  serve  Indian  chil- 
dren for  whom  it  is  responsible.  The  statute 
currently  requires  a  one  percent  set-aside. 
Sections  1007(a)(1)  and  (3)  would  also  pro- 
vide that  Puerto  Rico's  share  of  the  funds 
for  basic  and  concentration  grants  for  any 
fiscal  year  would  be  the  same  as  its  share  of 
those  funds  for  fiscal  year  1987.  Finally,  sec- 
tion 1007(a)(1)  would  require  that  of  the 
combined  appropriation  for  basic  and  con- 
centration grants,  95  percent  be  used  for 
basic  grants  and  five  percent  for  concentra- 
tion grants. 

Section  1007(a)(2)  would  provide  that  in 
determining  allocations  of  individual  LEAs. 
chililren  from  low-income  families  would  be 
counted  only  in  excess  of  two  percent  of  the 
LEA'S  overall  school-age  population.  This 
requirement  is  also  designed  to  ensure 
greater  targeting  of  resources  on  districts 
with  relatively  high  proportions  of  poor 
children. 

Section  1007(a)(4)  would  repeal  provisions 
of  Title  I  of  the  ESEA  requiring  that  a  part 
of  the  Chapter  1  appropriation  be  allocated 
on  the  basis  of  obsolete  1975  Survey  of 
Income  and  Education  data.  Section  1007(b) 
would  make  a  conforming  amendment  to  re- 
flect this  repeal. 

Section  1007(c)  would  repeal  requirements 
basing  allocations  on  the  1970  decennial 
census  and  provide  for  use  of  the  most 
recent  available  decennial  census. 

Section  1007(d)  would  make  conforming 
changes  to  provisions  allocating  funds  to 
the  Department  of  the  Interior. 

Section  1008.  This  bill  would  also  amend 
the  requirements  for  allocating  funds 
within  school  districts,  because  current 
rules  make  it  too  easy  for  LEAs  to  dilute  re- 
sources by  conducting  Chapter  1  programs 
in  most  or  all  of  their  school  attendance 
areas.  With  limited  exceptions,  the  bill 
would  require  LEAs  to  conduct  programs 
only  in  the  poorest  one-third  of  their  school 
attendance  areas,  and  in  rank  order  of  their 
priority.  The  current  provision  permitting 
the  use  of  funds  for  programs  in  all  school 
attendance  areas— the  so-called  "uniformly 
high  concentration"  provision— would  be 
limited  to  school  districts  that  have  only  a 
small   variation   in  the  proportion  of  low- 


income  children  in  their  school  attendance 
areas,  and  would  be  revised  to  allow  qualify- 
ing LEAs  to  conduct  projects  in  any  of  their 
attendanct  areas  without  regard  to  the  limi- 
tations documented  above. 

As  a  final  targeting  measure,  the  bill 
would  amend  the  Chapter  1  provisions  for 
selecting  Qhildren  to  participate  in  Chapter 
1  programs.  Current  law  permits  LEAs  to 
serve  less  needy  children  so  long  as  they  are 
serving  the  children  they  have  defined  as 
most  in  need  of  services.  This  bill  would  re- 
quire, in  general,  that  children  be  served  in 
order  of  their  needs. 

Section  1008  of  the  bill  would  amend  sec- 
tion 556  ot  the  Act.  relating  to  LEA  applica- 
tions and  programs.  Section  1008(a)  would 
amend  the  heading  of  section  556  to  reflect 
more  accurately  the  contents  of  that  sec- 
tion. Sections  1008(b)  and  (c)(1)  would  clari- 
fy language  requiring  that  each  LEA's  appli- 
cation contain  certain  material  before  the 
LEA  may  approve  it. 

Section  1008(c)(2)  would  revise  require- 
ments relating  to  the  selection  of  school  at- 
tendance areas  for  Chapter  1  programs.  Sec- 
tion 556(ta)(l)  of  the  Act  would  be  amended 
to  require  LEAs  to  conduct  programs  only 
in  attendfince  areas  that  are  among  the 
Fioorest  one-third  of  all  areas  in  the  district, 
in  rank  older  of  their  poverty,  as  measured 
by  the  number  or  percentage  of  poor  chil- 
dren. Section  1008(c)(3)  would  tighten  sec- 
tion 556(b)(2)  of  the  Act  by  requiring  an 
LEA  to  provide  services  to  the  neediest  eligi- 
ble children,  rather  than  merely  include 
some  of  them  while  serving  less  needy  chil- 
dren, as  is  currently  permitted. 

Section  1008(d)(1)  of  the  bill  would  allow 
an  LEA  to  serve  attendance  areas  in  rank 
order,  but  beyond  the  poorest  one-third,  if 
more  than  25  percent  of  the  children  are 
from  low-income  families.  Section  1008(d)(1) 
would  al(o  allow  projects  in  attendance 
areas  beyond  the  poorest  one-third,  and 
without  regard  to  the  ordering  requirement 
described  above,  if  the  percentage  of  poor 
children  in  each  attendance  area  in  the  dis- 
trict is  within  five  percent  of  the  district- 
wide  percjentage  of  poor  children.  This  pro- 
vision will  give  LEAs  flexibility  where  the 
incidence  of  poverty  is  fairly  uniform 
throughout  the  district. 

Section  1008(d)(2)  and  (4)  of  the  bill 
would  clarify  and  tighten  provisions  of  the 
Act  that,  in  certain  cases,  permit  continued 
operation  of  Chapter  1  projects  in  attend- 
ance areae  that  are  no  longer  eligible  or  the 
provision  of  compensatory  services  to  chil- 
dren who  are  no  longer  in  greatest  need  of 
assistance.  Section  1008(d)(2)  and  (4)  would 
amend  sections  556(d)(4)  and  (6).  respective- 
ly, to  limit  to  one  year  the  period  during 
which  these  previously  eligible  attendance 
areas  and  children  could  continue  to  be 
served.  These  changes  will  help  ensure  that 
program  resources  are  used  where  the  needs 
are  greatest. 

Section  1008(e)  of  the  bill  would  revise 
Chapter  1  requirements  concerning  parental 
involvement  in  local  programs.  Many  re- 
ports have  found  that  children  do  better  in 
school  when  their  parents  are  involved  in 
their  education.  Parental  involvement  is 
particularly  critical  in  the  education  of  dis- 
advantaged children.  This  bill  would  pro- 
mote a  gfeater  role  for  parents  in  the  Chap- 
ter 1  program.  The  Act  currently  requires 
each  participating  LEA  to  design  and  imple- 
ment its  programs  in  consultation  with  par- 
ents and  teachers  and  to  hold  an  annual 
public  meeting,  to  which  it  invites  parents 
of  all  eligible  students,  to  explain  its  Chap- 
ter  1   programs  and  activities.   Consistent 


with  the  Department's  current  Chapter  1 
regulations.  Section  556(e)  of  the  Act  would 
be  amended  to  require  each  LEA  to  develop 
written  policies  to  ensure  that  parents  have 
adequate  opportunity  to  participate  in  the 
design  and  implementation  of  its  Chapter  1 
project.  The  LEA  would  also  be  required,  at 
the  annual  meeting,  to  inform  parents  of 
their  right  to  be  consulted  in  the  design  and 
implementation  of  the  LEA's  Chapter  1  pro- 
gram, request  comments  and  recommenda- 
tions from  parents,  and  inform  parents  of 
their  right  to  establish  procedures  for  dis- 
cussing among  themselves,  with  teachers, 
and  with  appropriate  LEA  officials  the 
LEIA's  Chapter  1  program.  Section  556(e)  of 
the  Act  would  also  be  amended  to  make 
clear  that  resources  and  activities  that  LEAs 
may  provide  parents  include  space  and  ma- 
terials for  meetings,  information  on  statutes 
and  regulations  that  apply  to  Chapter  1  pro- 
grams, and  training. 

Section  1008(f)  would  add  new  subsections 
(f )  and  (g)  to  section  556  of  the  Act.  Section 
556(f)  would  require  the  SEA  to  approve 
LEA  applications  for  basic  and  concentra- 
tion grants  that  comply  with  the  Act.  Sec- 
tion 425  of  the  General  Education  Provi- 
sions Act  requires  the  SEA  to  give  the  LEA 
reasonable  notice  and  an  opportunity  for  a 
hearing  on  the  record  before  disapproving 
its  application.  Section  556(g)  woul(J  direct 
the  SEA  to  require  corrective  action  by  an 
L£IA  when  it  finds  that  the  LEA  has  sub- 
stantially failed  to  carry  out  a  Chapter  1  re- 
quirement. Among  other  actions,  the  SEA 
rould  withhold  all  or  some  of  the  LEA's 
Chapter  1  funds  or  direct  the  LEA  to  issue 
compensatory  education  certificates  under 
new  section  560.  The  SEA  could  reallocate 
withheld  funds  to  other  LEAs. 

Section  1009.  Section  1009  of  the  bill 
would  amend  provisions  of  the  Act  and  the 
ESEA  under  which  LEAs  may  conduct 
Chapter  1  projects  on  a  schoolwide  basis.  A 
particularly  powerful  research  finding 
about  the  education  of  the  disadvantaged  is 
that  schools  in  poor  neighborhoods  can  be 
successful  if  certain  key  factors  are  in  place: 
strong  leadership,  high  expectations,  an  em- 
phasis on  the  basics,  a  firm.  fair,  and  con- 
sistently administered  code  of  student  con- 
duct, and  other  measures  that  focus  on  all 
students  in  the  school.  This  emphasis  on 
schoolwide  approaches  to  educational  im- 
provement may  be  underminded.  in  schools 
with  high  proportions  of  poor  children,  by 
Chapter  1  requirements  to  select  and  serve 
only  certain  children.  Although  the  use  of 
Chapter  1  funds  for  schoolwide  improve- 
ment is  permitted  under  the  current  stat- 
ute, it  is  restricted  to  schools  that  have  at 
least  75  percent  low-income  children  and 
can  meet  a  stringent  fiscal  matching  re- 
quirement. This  bill  would  lower  the  mini- 
mum percentage  of  poor  children  to  60  per- 
cent and  eliminate  the  matching  require- 
ment. These  changes  in  the  law  would  pro- 
vide for  a  more  flexible  use  of  funds  in 
schools  that  often  face  the  most  difficult 
challenges  and  for  whom  current  adminis- 
trative requirements  make  little  sense.  Sec- 
tion 1009  would  also  require  that  local  eval- 
uations of  Chapter  1  programs  include  an 
assessment  of  the  impact  that  schoolwide 
projects  have  on  the  educational  progress  of 
educationally  deprived  children. 

Section  1010.  Section  1010  of  the  bill 
would  repeal  a  section  of  the  Act  requiring  a 
national  assessment  of  Chapter  1  by  Janu- 
ary 1.  1987.  That  assessment  has  been  com- 
pleted. 

Section  1011.  Under  current  law.  LEAs  are 
required   to  provide   equitable  services   to 
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educationally  disadvantaged  children  at- 
tending private  schools,  "yet  in  the  wake  of 
the  Supreme  Court's  Aguilar  v.  Felton  deci- 
sion, many  private  school  students  are  not 
receiving  services;  in  the  two  school  years 
since  that  decision  was  announced,  the 
number  of  private  school  children  partici- 
pating nationwide  in  Chapter  1  has  declined 
by  30  percent.  Clearly  the  reauthorization 
must  resolve  the  problem  of  providing  com- 
pensatory services  to  both  public  and  pri- 
vate school  children,  as  the  law  has  required 
since  its  inception  over  20  years  ago. 

Section  1011(a)  of  the  bill  would  add  a 
new  section  559  to  Chapter  1  to  allow  for 
the  provision  of  compensatory  education 
certificates  to  parents  of  educationally  de- 
prived children.  Section  559(a)  of  the  Act 
would  authorize  an  LEA  to  provide  these 
certificates  if  it  determines  that  doing  so  (1) 
would  be  more  effective  in  meeting  the 
needs  of  eligible  children  than  direct  serv- 
ices provided  by  the  LEA.  or  (2)  is  needed  to 
provide  services  required  under  Chapter  1. 
including  services  to  private  school  children 
as  required  by  section  557  of  the  Act. 

Under  section  559(b),  each  LEA  could  base 
the  scope  of  its  certificate  program  on  indi- 
vidual grade  levels,  schools,  attendance 
areas,  or  some  combination  of  these.  The 
LEA  would  be  required  to  apply  the  same 
criteria  to  public  and  private  school  children 
in  determining  the  extent  to  which  it  will 
provide  certificates. 

Under  section  559(c).  each  LEA  would  set 
the  value  of  the  compensatory  education 
certificate  at  an  amount  determined  by  the 
LEA  to  be  equitable  to  all  children  partici- 
pating in  its  Chapter  1  program.  The  LEA 
would  redeem  the  certificate  when  present- 
ed by  the  parent,  but  the  amount  of  funds 
paid  to  parents  could  not  exceed  their 
actual  cost  of  purchasing  compensatory 
ser\'ices. 

Under  section  559(d).  parents  could  use  a 
compensatory  education  certificate  only  to 
purchase  supplemental  compensatory  edu- 
cation ser\'ices  that  meet  the  identified  edu- 
cation needs  of  their  eligible  child.  Parents 
could  purchase  these  services  from  any  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  school,  whether 
within  or  outside  the  LEA,  that  the  LEA  de- 
termines is  able  to  provide  appropriate  and 
effective  compensatory  educational  services 
to  the  child.  The  LEA  could  also  allow  serv- 
ices to  be  purchased  from  public  and  private 
organizations  such  as  colleges. 

Section  559(e)  would  permit  an  LEA  to  use 
Chapter  1  funds  for  the  increased  transpor- 
tation costs  of  a  child  whose  parents  use  a 
compensatory  education  certificate  to  pur- 
chase compensatory  services.  The  use  of 
funds  to  transport  these  students  would 
constitute  an  administrative  cost  of  conduct- 
ing the  LEA's  overall  Chapter  1  program. 

Section  559(f)  would  provide  that  Chapter 
1  funds  received  by  parents  in  exchange  for 
compensatory  education  certificates  would 
not  be  treated  as  Income  for  Federal  income 
tax  purposes. 

Section  559(g)  would  require  LEAs  to  in- 
clude additional  information  in  the  Chapter 
1  applications  they  submit  to  the  State  edu- 
cational agency  (SEA)  under  section  556. 
Each  LEA  would  be  required  to  include  a  de- 
scription of  its  policies  and  procedures  for 
determining  whether  compensatory  educa- 
tion certificates  will  be  provided  under  sec- 
tion 559.  In  addition,  each  LEA's  application 
would  l>e  required  to  include  satisfactory  as- 
surances that  (1)  the  LEA  will  keep  records, 
and  provide  information  to  the  SEA,  about 
the  provision  of  those  certificates,  and  (2)  it 
will  exercise  due  diligence  to  ensure  that 


funds  paid  to  parents  are  used  only  for  com- 
pensatory services  authorized  by  section 
559(d),  and  to  recover  any  payments  that 
are  not  so  used. 

Section  559(h)  would  define  the  term  "eli- 
gible child",  as  used  in  section  559.  to  mean 
an  educationally  deprived  child  selected  to 
participate  in  an  I.EA's  Chapter  1  program. 

Section  1011(b)  of  the  bill  would  make 
various  technical  and  conforming  changes 
to  Chapter  1.  Section  lOlKbMl)  would  make 
technical  amendments  to  Chapter  1  provi- 
siorw  concerning  equitable  participation  by 
private  school  children  in  Chapter  1  pro- 
grams. These  amendments  would  clarify 
that  parents  of  educationally  deprived  chil- 
dren in  private  schools  would  be  provided 
compensatory  education  certificates  on  the 
same  basis  as  public  school  children. 

Section  1011(b)(2)  would  amend  section 
558  of  the  AC  to  provide  that  the  use  of  cer- 
tificate funds  by  parents  at  private  schools, 
or  at  public  schools  outside  the  district 
where  the  child  resides,  would  not  subject 
those  schools  to  the  maintenance  of  effort, 
supplement-not-supplant.  or  comparability 
requirements  of  section  558. 

Authorizing  the  local  use  of  CECs  would 
be  a  constitutionally  defensible  and  educa- 
tionally justifiable  solution  to  the  problems 
created  by  the  Felton  decision.  CECs  could 
be  used  to  bring  private  school  children 
back  into  the  program  without  extraordi- 
nary new  expenditures  at  the  local  level.  Be- 
cause CECs  could  be  u.sed  only  to  purchase 
compensatory  education  services,  the  sup- 
plementary nature  of  the  Chapter  1  pro- 
gram would  be  preserved.  CECs  would  also 
be  a  mechanism  for  increasing  educational 
opportunity  for  disadvantaged  children  by 
creating  greater  choices  for  their  parents, 
and  of  improving  educational  effectiveness 
by  promoting  a  healthy  competition  among 
providers.  Local  administrators  would  have 
the  CEC  authority  available  as  one  mecha- 
nism for  improving  programs  or  ensuring 
equitable  services. 

Section  1012.  Research  has  shown  that 
any  number  of  educational  strategies  may 
work  successfully  with  disadvantaged  chil- 
dren. Yet  few  mechanisms  exist  in  the 
Chapter  1  program  for  testing  new  strate- 
gies or  for  getting  the  word  out  about  effec- 
tive programs.  This  bill  would  authorize  a 
national  demonstration  and  recognition  pro- 
gram to  support  such  activities  as:  (1)  test- 
ing and  demonstrating  different  methods 
for  educating  disadvantaged  children;  (2) 
testing  and  demonstrating  new  educational 
programs  and  school  calendars,  including 
programs  to  enhance  parental  choice;  and 
(3)  identifying  outstanding  local  Chapter  1 
programs.  Ongoing  departmental  efforts  to 
conduct  national  evaluations  of  Chapter  1 
programs  and  to  provide  technical  assist- 
ance to  local  programs  would  also  be  contin- 
ued under  this  authority. 

Section  1012  of  the  bill  would  add  a  new 
section  560  to  the  Act  to  authorize  various 
projects  by  the  Secretary.  Under  section 
560.  the  Secretary  could,  either  directly  or 
through  awards  to  various  agencies  and  or- 
ganizations, carry  out  activities  consistent 
with  the  purposes  of  Chapter  1.  These  ac- 
tivities would  include,  for  example,  testing 
and  demonstrating  innovative  methods  for 
educating  educationally  deprived  stuccnts, 
including  projects  that  focus  on  parental  in- 
volvement; evaluating  Chapter  1  programs 
and  projects;  identifying  and  disseminating 
information  about  outstanding  local  Chap- 
ter 1  programs;  and  providing  technical  as- 
sistance to  Chapter  1  grantees. 
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Seettam  ttJX  Many  scholars  and  program 
aiteliilstiatofa  have  remarked  that,  under 


services  in  the  migrant  program.  Section 
143(aK5)  of  the  ESEA  would  be  amended  to 


could  conduct  these  projects  itself  or  could 
provide  f^nds  to  LEAs.  other  public  agen- 
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will  preclude  duplicate  funding  on  behalf  of     otherwise,  after  those  funds  are  no  longer     delete  outdated  audit  provisions  which  have 
these  children.  available  for  obligation  by  a  recipient.  An     been  superseded  by  the  Single  Audit  Act. 
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5ecHoii  ItlX.  Many  acholart  mnd  procnun 
MteiniitimUm  have  remarked  that,  under 
the  cuRcnt  Chapter  1  procram,  there  is  no 
fiDandal  InoenUve  for  achooU  to  conduct 
■iif I II  Mfiil  pracramB.  The  funding  formulas 
do  not  diflerentiate  on  the  basis  of  program 
effeeUreiien  and,  everything  else  being 
equaL  a  poor  program  receives  the  same 
tundinc  aa  a  good  one.  If  there  were  some 
reward  for  niooeai.  achools  would  have  an 
ineenUve  to  do  a  better  job  educating  their 
dtaadrantaged  children.  Our  bill  would  in- 
corporate nich  an  incentive  structure  into 
thepncram. 

Seetkm  1013  of  the  bill  would  add  a  new 
aection  560A  to  the  Act  to  authorize  States 
to  make  Ch^>ter  1  Incentive  grants  to  LEAs. 
Dnder  section  560A(a).  each  State  would  be 
required  to  set  aside  one  percent  of  its 
Chapter  1  award  for  basic  and  concentra- 
tion grants  to  make  incentive  grants  to 
LEAs  that  it  determined  operate  successful 
Chapter  1  pragrams.  Under  section  5MA(b). 
incentive  payments  to  LEAs  would  be  treat- 
ed as  part  of  their  regular  Chapter  1  grants 
and  would  be  used,  in  accordance  with 
nonnal  Chapter  1  requirements,  to  serve 
more  children  or  schools,  or  otherwise  to 
improve  their  Chapter  1  programs.  LEAs 
could  also  uae  these  additional  amounts  to 
rtlHTintnitf  information  on  their  programs 
to  other  schools  or  LEAs. 

Secfton  ItU.  Section  1014  of  the  bill 
would  amend  provisions  of  the  Act  and  of 
the  ESEA  relating  to  programs  for  migrant 
children.  The  Chapter  1  program  for  mi- 
grant children  currently  provides  over  $260 
million  per  year  for  services  to  over  400.000 
children.  The  program  serves  both  currently 
migrant  children  as  well  as  those  who  are 
not  currently  migrant,  but  have  migrated 
during  the  last  nve  years.  Although  services 
to  both  currently  and  formerly  migrant 
children  are  aiwropriate,  those  who  have 
migrated  most  recently  should  have  the 
highest  priority  for  funding  and  services  be- 
cause they  are  the  ones  most  immediately 
affected  by  disruptions  in  their  education 
and  family  life.  Section  1014  reflects  this 
principle. 

Section  1014(a)  of  the  bill  would  repeal 
provisions  of  section  555(b)  of  the  Act  that 
unduly  restrict  the  Secretary's  authority  to 
revise  the  Department's  regulatory  defini- 
tions of  certain  important  terms  and  inap- 
propriately bar  the  Secretary  from  defining 
other  such  terms. 

SecUon  1014(b)(2)  and  (3)  of  the  bill 
would  revise  the  ftuidlng  formula  for  the 
grant  program  with  respect  to  children  who 
are  no  longer  migratory.  Under  section 
141(b)  of  the  ESEA.  formerly  migrant  chil- 
dren are  included  in  a  State's  child  count 
for  up  to  five  years  after  they  cease  being 
mignitory.  The  bill  would  modify  this  provi- 
sion by  assigning  relative  weights  to  these 
diildren  that  decrease  over  time.  In  the  first 
year  after  being  migratory,  a  child  would 
continue  to  be  treated  as  migratory  for 
funding  purposes.  In  each  of  the  next  five 
years,  the  weight  assigned  to  that  child  for 
funding  purposes  would  decline  by  one  fifth, 
so  that  five  years  after  being  migratory,  a 
child  would  no  longer  generate  funds  under 
this  program.  This  revised  formula  more  ac- 
curately reflects  the  declining  need  of  for- 
merly migrant  children  for  special  services 
as  they  settle  in  regular  LEA  programs. 

SecUon  1014(c)  of  the  bill  would  update  a 
requirement  to  coordinate  Chapter  1  mi- 
grant projects  with  other  State  and  local 
programs  for  migrants. 

Section  1014(e)  of  the  bill  would  revise 
provtstona  of  the  ESEA  setting  priorities  for 


services  in  the  migrant  program.  Section 
142(a)(5)  of  the  ESEA  would  be  amended  to 
require  that  services  be  provided  first  to  all 
currently  migrant  elementary  (including 
kindergarten)  and  secondary  school  chil- 
dren: second,  to  all  currently  migrant  pre- 
school children:  and  third,  to  formerly  mi- 
grant elementary  and  secondary  children. 
This  ordering  reflects  the  relative  need  for 
special  services  among  these  groups  of  chil- 
dren. Section  1014(f)  would  repeal  the  cur- 
rent priority  requirement. 

Section  1014(gKt)  of  the  bill  would  repeal 
a  requirement,  enacted  in  1985,  that  the  De- 
partinent  continue  its  contract  with  the  op- 
erator of  the  Migrant  Student  Records 
Transfer  System  (MSRTS)  unless  a  majori- 
ty of  participating  States  notifies  the  Secre- 
tary in  writing  that  the  contractor  has  sub- 
stantially failed  to  perform  its  responsibil- 
ities. This  requirement  improperly  delegates 
to  outside  parties  authority  that  properly 
resides  with  the  Secretary,  and  inappropri- 
ately interferes  with  the  Secretary's  respon- 
sibility to  ensure  that  program  funds  are 
awarded  on  the  basis  of  merit.  Subsection 
(g)(1)  would  also  delete  as  inappropriate  a 
provision  of  current  law  that  no  activity  of 
the  MSRTS  is  deemed  to  be  an  information 
collection  conducted  by  a  Federal  agency. 
Section  1014(gKl)  would  also  restore  the 
Secretary  authority  to  operate  the  records 
system  and  to  coordinate  services  for  mi- 
grant students  through  grants. 

Section  1014(g)(2)of  the  bill  would  repeal 
a  requirement  that  the  Secretary  spend  at 
least  $6  million  each  year  for  the  interstate 
and  Intrastate  coordination  of  migrant  edu- 
cation activities.  This  requirement  inappro- 
priately limits  the  flexibility  of  the  Con- 
gress and  the  Secretary  in  allocating  limited 
program  resources  between  direct  services 
to  migrant  students  and  administrative  co- 
ordination of  migrant  education  activities. 

Section  lOlS.  Section  1015  of  the  bill 
would  amend  section  153  of  the  ESEA.  relat- 
ing to  transition  services  for  neglected  and 
delinquent  children.  The  Chapter  1  pro- 
gram for  neglected  and  delinquent  children 
provides  services  to  those  children  in  State- 
run  institutions  and  to  juveniles  in  adult 
correctional  institutions.  Currently,  some 
56.0#0  children  are  served  at  an  annual  cost 
of  about  $33  million. 

Very  little  research  has  been  conducted  on 
this  program  in  recent  years.  One  major 
finding  from  a  comprehensive  1977  study 
has  continued  relevance:  the  study  found 
that  90  percent  of  school-aged  inmates 
failed  to  complete  even  one  semester  of 
schooling  after  their  release  from  incarcer- 
ation. Although  Chapter  1  services  in  insti- 
tutions for  the  neglected  and  delinquent 
may  be  of  good  quality,  the  time  period  for 
whieh  they  are  administered  tends  to  be 
very  shori  and  the  services  do  not  seem  to 
be  sufficient  to  have  a  real  impact  on  future 
education.  This  finding  argues  for  the  im- 
plementation of  programs  to  ease  the  tran- 
sition of  institutionalized  children  back  into 
regular  school  systems.  This  bill  would 
permit  States  to  use  up  to  10  percent  of  the 
funds  they  receive  under  the  neglected  and 
delinquent  program  to  establish  programs 
of  transition  services.  This  provision  would 
replace  the  current,  unfunded  authority  for 
a  transition  services  demonstration  program 
administered  at  the  Federal  level.  Under  the 
revised  section  153.  each  State  could  set 
aside  up  to  ten  percent  of  its  grant  for  ne- 
glected and  delinquent  children  under  sec- 
tion 151  to  support  projects  that  facilitate 
the  transition  of  these  children  from  State 
institutions  into  local  programs.  The  State 


could  conduct  these  projects  itself  or  could 
provide  ftuxis  to  LEAs.  other  public  agen- 
cies, or  piivate  nonprofit  organisations.  The 
statute  currently  authorises  a  separate  ap- 
propriaticn  for  transition  services  and  au- 
thorizes the  Secretary  to  make  awards  to 
SEAs  and  LEAs. 

Section  1016.  The  Chapter  1  program  for 
handicapped  children  provides  Federal  as- 
sistance to  States  to  aid  them  in  providing 
special  education  and  related  services  to 
children  In  State  operated  and  supported 
schools  a|id  programs.  It  also  provides  for 
continued  support  if  a  child  moves  from  a 
State  to  a  local  school  or  program.  The 
Chapter  1  handicapped  program  was  en- 
acted in  I99b.  when  many  handicapped  chil- 
dren were  institutionalized  by  States  and 
were  not  receiving  educational  services. 
Since  passage  of  the  Education  for  All 
Handicapped  Children  Act.  P.L.  94-142.  in 
1975.  States  have  been  required  to  provide  a 
free  appropriate  public  education  to  handi- 
capped children  and  to  serve  children  in  the 
least  restrictive  environments. 

Many  aapects  of  the  Chapter  1  handi- 
capped program  have  become  outmoded  be- 
cause of  p.L.  94-142's  comprehensive  revi- 
sion of  the  Education  of  the  Handicapped 
Act  (EHA).  There  are  currently  251,000 
handicapped  children  counted  by  States 
under  the  Chapter  1  handicapped  program, 
compared  with  4.121.000  handicapped  chil- 
dren under  EHA  programs.  Most  of  the  chil- 
dren counted  under  the  Chapter  1  handi- 
capped program  are  not  institutionalized, 
and  about  one-third  are  served  in  locally  op- 
erated and  supported  programs. 

While  most  States  have  tended  to  count 
ever  few^r  children  under  Chapter  1.  a 
small  number  of  States  with  large  Chapter  1 
handicapped  programs  count  ever  increas- 
ing numbers  of  children.  This  has  led  to 
wide  variations  in  Federal  support  among 
the  States  because  the  Chapter  1  per  chUd 
Federal  contribution  is  approximately  two 
times  the  contribution  under  the  EHA. 

Section  1016  of  the  bill  would  transfer 
funding  of  the  Chapter  1  program  for 
handicapped  children  to  part  B  of  the  Edu- 
cation of  the  Handicapped  Act  (EHA).  All 
children  now  covered  by  the  Chapter  1  pro- 
gram would  be  counted  and  served  under 
the  EHA  rather  than  under  Chapter  1. 

Section  1016(a)  would  allow  States,  in  es- 
tablishing their  EHA  entitlement,  to  count 
children  who  are,  or  used  to  be.  in  State-op- 
erated or  State-supported  programs  for 
handicapped  children.  These  children  cur- 
rently generate  funds  under  the  separate 
Chapter  1  program  and  may  not  be  counted 
under  the  EHA. 

In  order  to  minimize  any  disruption  of 
services.  Section  1016(b)  would  ensure  that 
each  State  receives  the  same  amount  per 
child  for  these  handicapped  children,  up  to 
the  number  it  counted  under  Chapter  1  for 
fiscal  year  1087,  as  it  received  for  that  fiscal 
year.  Beginning  with  fiscal  year  1989,  this 
amount  wiould  decrease  each  year  by  10  per- 
cent. Sedtion  1016(b)  would  also  provide 
that  any  funds  paid  under  this  "hold  harm- 
leas"  language  would  be  allocated  to  those 
State  agencies  and  local  educational  agen- 
cies who  are  serving  those  children.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  by  fiscal  year  1992.  the  basic 
EHA  per>child  allocation  for  most  States 
would  exceed  the  amount  provided  under 
the  "hold-harmless"  provision. 

Section  1916(c)  would  provide  that  chil- 
dren who  generate  these  "hold  harmless" 
payments  could  not  be  counted  in  determin- 
ing State  allocations  under  the  EHA  pro- 
gram for  preschool  children.  This  provision 


will  preclude  duplicate  funding  on  behalf  of 
these  children. 

In  order  to  implement  these  changes  the 
budget  request  under  the  EHA  would  be  in- 
creased and  fimds  would  no  longer  be  appro- 
priated for  the  Chapter  1  handicapped  pro- 
gram. 

Section  1017.  Section  1017  of  the  bill 
would  amend  provisions  of  the  Act  and  of 
the  ESEA  that  authorize  payments  to 
States  to  cover  the  costs  of  administering 
Chapter  1  programs.  Section  1017(b)  would 
revise  section  194  of  the  ESEA  to  provide 
for  pro  rata  payments  to  each  State  based 
on  its  share  of  the  overall  Chapter  I  appro- 
priation, except  that  each  State  would  re- 
ceive at  least  $275,000.  The  statute  current- 
ly limits  these  additional  payments  to  one 
percent  of  the  State's  Chapter  1  allocation 
or  $225,000.  whichever  is  greater. 

Section  lOli.  Section  1018(a)  of  the  bill 
would  make  clear  that  a  provision  excluding 
certain  State  and  local  funds  from  the  sup- 
plement-not-supplant  and  comparability  re- 
quirements of  the  Chapter  1  program  ap- 
plies only  to  compensatory  education  pro- 
grams, and  not  to  other  types  of  special  pro- 
grams for  educationally  disadvantaged  chil- 
dren. Section  1018(a)  would  also  make  the 
benefits  of  this  exemption  available  to 
State,  as  well  as  local,  educational  agencies. 
Section  1018(b)  of  the  bill  would  repeal  a 
provision  that,  under  certain  conditions, 
allows  States  in  which  a  large  number  of 
LEAs  overlap  county  boundaries  to  make 
fiscal  year  1982  allocations  directly  to  LEAs 
rather  than  counties. 

Section  1019.  Section  1019  of  the  bill 
would  repeal  language  in  section  193  of  the 
ESEA,  routinely  overridden  in  annual  ap- 
propriations bills,  requiring  that  where  ap- 
propriations are  not  sufficient  to  fully  fund 
all  Chapter  1  prognuns,  the  State  agency 
programs  are  fully  funded  and  the  awards 
under  the  basic  grant  program  are  ratably 
reduced.  This  change  would  be  consistent 
with  section  1005  of  the  bill,  which  would 
authorize  a  separate  appropriation  for  each 
Chapter  1  program. 

Section  1020.  Section  1020  of  the  bill 
would  amend  certain  definitions  applicable 
to  Chapter  1  of  the  Act.  Section  1020(1) 
would  amend  the  definition  of  "average  per 
pupil  expenditure"  (APPE)  to  provide  for 
the  use  of  the  most  recent  satisfactory  data 
in  making  APPE  calculations,  rather  than 
using  three-year-old  data,  as  is  currently  re- 
quired. Section  1020  (2)  through  (4)  would 
remove  references  to  superseded  Federal 
education  programs  in  the  calculation  of 
"current  expenditures"  and  repeal  or 
update  references  to  the  Commissioner  and 
Secretary  of  Education  in  light  of  the  cre- 
ation of  the  Department  of  Eklucation. 

Section  1021.  Section  1021  of  the  bill 
would  make  a  variety  of  minor  technical 
amendments  to  Chapter  1  to  correct  gram- 
matical and  other  errors  and  to  conform 
various  provisions  to  changes  made  by  other 
sections  of  the  bill. 

Section  1022.  Section  1022  of  the  bill 
would  make  minor  technical  and  conform- 
ing amendments  to  Titles  I  and  X  of  the 
ESEA. 

Section  1023.  Section  1023  of  the  bill 
would  amend  section  415  of  the  General 
Education  Provisions  Act  (OEPA),  relating 
to  payments  under  most  programs  adminis- 
tered by  the  Secretary  of  Education.  Section 
1023  would  add  a  subsection  415(b)  to  OEPA 
that  would  require  the  Secretary  to  return 
to  the  Treasury  any  funds  recovered  by  the 
Department  from  recipients,  whether 
through  a  payment  adjustment,  audit,  or 


otherwise,  after  those  funds  are  no  longer 
available  for  obligation  by  a  recipient.  An 
exception  would  be  provided  for  the  Secre- 
tary's "grantback"  authority  currently  in 
OEPA.  section  456.  This  new  provision  Is 
needed  to  bring  finality  in  accounting  for 
program  funds. 

Section  1024.  Section  1024  of  the  bill 
would  repeal  provisions  of  the  EISEA  that 
have  not  been  operative  since  1981  or  that 
would  no  longer  t>e  necessary  in  light  of 
other  amendments  made  by  the  bill. 
PART  II— EDUCATIONAL  REFORM  AND 
IMPROVEMENT 
Section  1031.  Since  its  enactment  in  1981. 
the  Chapter  2  State  block  grant  has  been  an 
important  resource  for  State  and  local  edu- 
cational improvement  efforts.  The  national 
evaluation  of  Chapter  2  conducted  for  the 
Department  of  Education  found  that  the 
program  has  largely  achieved  its  statutory 
goals  of  contributing  to  educational  im- 
provement, reducing  administrative  burdens 
for  school  administrators,  providing  State 
and  local  officials  with  discretion  over  the 
use  of  funds,  and  equitably  serving  private 
school  students.  The  block  grant  provides 
State  and  local  administrators  with  a  flexi- 
ble resouree  that  can  be  used  to  improve 
education  for  all  students.  For  these  reasons 
the  Department's  reauthorization  proposal 
for  Chapter  2  generally  maintains  the  exist- 
ing structure  of  the  program. 

The  existing  list  of  Chapter  2  authorized 
activities  was  compiled  from  its  antecedent 
programs  and.  as  a  consequence,  has  no  par- 
ticular emphasis  or  focus.  Section  1031  of 
the  bill  would  shift  the  focus  of  the  Chapter 
2  program  from  the  consolidation  of  certain 
federal,  categorical,  education  programs  to 
promoting  educational  excellence  through 
the  broad-based  and  flexible  support  of  edu 
cational  reform  and  improvement  programs 
at  the  elementary  and  secondary  levels  (in- 
cluding preschool)  for  children  attending 
both  public  and  private  schools.  In  general, 
the  bill  would  authorize  State  and  local  edu- 
cational agencies  to  use  Chapter  2  funds  to 
carry  out  projects  and  activities  likely  to 
promote  educational  improvement,  such  as 
those  identified  and  recommended  in  the  ef- 
fective schools  literature.  Including  A 
Nation  At  Risk,  What  Works.  First  Lessons. 
and  the  recent  report  of  the  National  Gov- 
ernors' Association.  Time  For  Results.  The 
bill  would  specifically  acknowledge  the  im- 
portance of  permitting  the  participating 
State  and  local  agencies  to  determine  their 
own  needs  and  priorities,  and  reducing,  as 
far  as  possible,  administrative  and  paper- 
work burdens. 

Section  1032.  Section  1032  of  the  bill 
would  authorize  $500,000,000  for  fiscal  year 
1988.  and  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for 
the  next  four  fiscal  years,  to  carry  out 
Chapter  2. 

Section  1033.  Section  1033  of  the  bill 
would  change  the  amount  reserved  for 
Chapter  2  payments  to  the  Outlying  Areas 
from  a  mandated  one  percent  of  the  Chap- 
ter 2  appropriation  to  an  amount  equal  to 
no  more  than  one  percent  of  that  appropria- 
tion. This  change  reflects  the  decline  in 
need  among  the  Outlying  Areas  as  a  result 
of  the  change  in  status  of  the  Federal 
States  of  Micronesia. 

Section  1034.  Section  1034  of  the  bill 
would  make  several  technical  amendments 
to  the  provisions  of  Chapter  2  relating  to 
State  applications,  primarily  to  reflect  the 
consolidation  and  amendmen'.  of  the  list  of 
projects  and  activities  authorized  by  Chap- 
ter 2.  as  accomplished  by  sections  1037  and 
1038  of  the  bill.  Section   1034  would  also 


delete  outdated  audit  provisiorts  which  have 
been  superseded  by  the  Single  Audit  Act. 

Section  103S.  Section  103&  of  the  biU 
would  make  two  amendments  to  the  provi- 
sions of  Chapter  2  relating  to  the  allocation 
of  funds  to  local  educational  agencies.  First, 
and  most  important,  section  1035  would 
clarify  the  basis  upon  which  local  entitle- 
ments are  calculated.  Under  Chapter  2. 
funds  are  allocated  to  local  educational 
agencies  on  the  basis  of  relative  enrollments 
in  public  and  private,  nonprofit  schools:  sec- 
tion 1035  would  clarify  that  these  relative 
enrollments  would  be  computed  upon  the 
basis  of  the  number  of  children  enrolled  in 
private,  nonprofit  schools  that  desire  their 
children  to  participate  in  Chapter  2  pro- 
grams. This  amendment  would  remedy  an 
administrative  problem  for  some  States  that 
are  unable  to  obtain  accurate  enrollment 
data  for  children  in  nonparticipatlng  private 
schools  that  do  not  wish  to  provide  such  In- 
formation. Section  1035  would  also  make 
clear  that  the  existing  requirement  that 
local  educational  agencies  contact  private 
school  officials  to  ascertain  whether  they 
wish  to  participate  in  Chapter  2  programs  is 
unaltered  by  this  computational  clarifica- 
tion. Finally,  section  1035  of  the  bill  would 
amend  section  565  of  the  Act  to  state  explic- 
itly that  the  State  educational  agency  uses 
the  funds  not  subgranted  to  local  education- 
al agencies  (no  more  than  20  percent  of  the 
State's  grant)  to  carry  out  State  programs 
and  activities. 

Section  1036.  Section  1036  of  the  biU 
would  make  two  technical  amendments  to 
the  provisions  of  Chapter  2  relating  to  local 
applications,  to  reflect  the  consolidation 
and  amendment  of  the  list  of  projects  and 
activities  authorized  by  Chapter  2. 

Section  1037.  Section  1037  of  the  bill 
would  comprehensively  amend  and  stream- 
line the  list  of  project  and  activities  that  are 
authorized  by  Chapter  2  and  focus  that  list 
upon  educational  reform  and  improvement. 
Under  current  law,  the  activities  authorized 
by  Chapter  2  are  described  in  three  separate 
subchapters  which  reflect  the  consolidation 
of  a  large  number  of  antecedent  categorical 
programs;  subchapter  A— Basic  Skills  Devel- 
opment: subchapter  B— EkJucational  Im- 
provement and  Support  Services:  and  sub- 
chapter C— Special  Projects.  Sections  1037 
and  1038  would  eliminate  this  cumbersome 
and  unnecessarily  complex  structure  in 
favor  of  a  single  list  of  authorized  projects 
and  activities  at  the  State  and  local  level. 
These  sections  would  also  eliminate  the  pre- 
scriptive and  onerous  planning  and  program 
requirements  currently  applicable  to  basic 
skills  projects.  All  projects  would  have  to 
give  promise  of  promoting  educational  ex- 
cellence by  enhancing  the  overall  quality 
and  effectiveness  of  the  recipient's  instruc- 
tional program  and  could  include:  projects 
designed  to  improve  instruction  in  the  basic 
skills  of  reading,  mathematics,  and  written 
and  oral  communications,  including  projects 
designed  to  provide  parents  with  the  liter- 
acy skills  needed  to  help  their  children 
learn  to  read;  projects  designed  to  enhance 
educational  opportunities  for  economically 
or  academically  disadvantaged  children; 
projects  that  meet  the  special  educational 
needs  of  children  with  extraordinary  intel- 
lectual, academic,  creative,  artistic,  or  lead- 
ership capabilities:  the  development  of 
plans  and  policies  designed  to  measure  the 
academic  proficiency  of  students  and  to 
meet  appropriate  standards:  projects  de- 
signed to  achieve  and  maintain  an  orderly 
school  environment,  including  projects  to 
promote  safety  and  reduce  crime,  drug  use. 
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and  vandalisn:  projects  desitned  to  encour- 
ace  ■tudHits  to  stay  in  achool  mnd  encourase 
dropouta  to  rcnme  their  education:  projects 
to  teach  the  prindplea  of  good  sovemment 
and  to  increase  students'  understanding  of 
■ovemment:  pre-school  and  in-sehool  part- 
neiahip  projects  in  which  parents  partici- 
pate In  their  children's  education:  projects 
that  proTide  parents  with  greater  choice 
o««r  the  aelectimi  of  their  children's 
schools;  the  development  of  merit  pay. 
career  ladder,  and  master  teacher  programs: 
inanvice  training  and  retraining  of  teachers 
in  academic  subjects:  the  development  of 
more  rlgomus  graduation  requirements,  and 
l4ans  to  increase  instructional  time:  the  rec- 
ocnition  and  dissemination  of  effective  edu- 
cational practices;  school  partnerships  with 
businesa,  industry,  government  and  higher 
education:  the  acquisition  of  textbooks. 
school  library  resources,  and  other  instruc- 
tional equipment  and  materials:  and  any 
other  project  consistent  with  the  purpose  of 
Chapters. 

Section  1037  would  clarify  that  projects 
and  activities  may  be  conducted  at  the  ele- 
mentary or  secondary  level  (including  pre- 
school). Finally,  section  1037  would  also  au- 
thorise a  State  educational  agency  to  use 
Chapter  2  fuiids  that  are  not  distributed  to 
local  educational  agencies  to  develop  proce- 
dures for  assuming  the  responsibility,  or 
taidnc  other  corrective  actions,  to  provide 
high  quality  education  for  students  who  are 
attending  an  "educationally  bankrupt" 
achool,  to  pay  the  additional  cost  of  partici- 
pating in  the  National  Cooperative  Educa- 
tion Statistics  System  established  by  part 
ni  of  this  sut)title.  and  to  pay  the  cost  of 
State  administration  of  Chapter  2  pro- 
grams, subject  to  a  cap  of  five  percent  of 
the  State's  grant.  No  additional  Chapter  2 
funds  could  be  used  for  State  administrative 
expenses. 

Section  103».  Section  1038  of  the  bill 
would,  in  conjunction  with  section  1037,  es- 
tablish a  single  list  of  authorized  activities 
under  subchapter  A  by  repealing  the  cur- 
rent subchapters  B  and  C  and  redesignating 
the  current  subchapters  D  and  E  as  B  and 
C.  respectively.  Section  1038  would  also 
eliminate,  as  outdated,  section  587  of  the 
Act,  which  repealed  a  number  of  antecedent 
categorical  programs  that  were  consolidated 
by  Chapter  2. 

Section  1039.  Section  1039  of  the  bill 
would  remove  the  fiscal  constraints  placed 
upon  the  allocation  of  funds  among  the  pro- 
grams authorized  under  the  Secretary's 
Chapter  2  discretionary  fund.  The  discre- 
tionary fund  should  be  a  flexible,  truly  dis- 
cretionary source  of  support  for  nationally 
significant  projects  aimed  at  educational  im- 
provement. Under  current  law.  funding 
must  first  be  allocated  to  the  'Reading  is 
Fundamental"  program,  the  "Arts  in  Educa- 
tion" program,  programs  formerly  author- 
ized by  the  Alcohol  and  Drug  Abuse  Educa- 
tion Act  ("ADAEA"),  law-related  education 
programs,  and  the  National  Diffusion  Net- 
work. Section  1039  would  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary to  fund  each  of  these  activities,  with 
the  exception  of  programs  formerly  author- 
ized by  ADAEA.  but  would  aUow  the  Secre- 
tary the  flexibility  to  respond  to  evolving 
national  needs  and  priorities.  The  recent  en- 
actment of  the  Drug-Free  Schools  and  Com- 
munities Act  of  1986  makes  continued  refer- 
ence to  ADAEA  unnecessary  and  inappro- 
priate. 

Secfton  1040.  Section  1040  of  the  bill 
would  authorize  the  Secretary  in  certain  cir- 
cumstances to  grant  a  temporary  waiver  of 
the  requirement  under  section  58S<b)  of  the 


Act  that  Chapter  2  funds  may  not  be  used 
to  supplant  funds  from  non-Pederal  sources. 

This  section  would,  through  a  waiver  by 
the  Secretary,  allow  a  State  educational 
agency  and  local  educational  agencies  to  use 
Chapter  2  funds  for  activities  which,  prior 
to  being  mandated  under  State  law.  would 
have  been  authorized  under  the  Chapter  2 
program  but  which,  because  they  are  State- 
mandated,  are  therefore  no  longer  eligible 
for  I^ederal  funding  under  the  nonsuppiant- 
ing  requirement.  The  supplanting  prohibi- 
tion has  thus  limited  the  utility  of  Chapter 
2  as  a  vehicle  for  promoting  educational 
reforni.  and  a  waiver  authority  would  make 
it  easier  for  States  to  use  Chapter  2  funds  to 
foster  excellence  in  their  schools.  A  State 
would  be  eligible  to  apply  for  a  waiver  if  the 
State  enacted  legislation  requiring  an  inno- 
vative program  to  improve  local  educational 
practices  in  elementary  and  secondary 
schools.  A  waiver  could  be  granted  with 
regard  to  an  activity  that  was  required  by 
State  legislation  to  t>e  implemented  on  or 
after  the  enactment  of  this  bill.  The  Secre- 
tary would  be  authorized  to  grant  a  waiver 
for  no  more  than  two  fiscal  years:  after  ex- 
piration of  the  period  for  which  the  waiver 
had  been  granted,  the  nonsupplanting  re- 
quirement would  apply  to  these  State-man- 
dated activities.  A  State  educational  agency 
or  local  educational  agency  would  remain 
subject  to  the  nonsupplanting  requirement 
for  any  State-mandated  activities  not  con- 
tained in  the  legislation  of  which  the  waiver 
was  granted.  Further,  a  State  or  local  educa- 
tional agency  would  be  authorized  to  use 
the  waiver  at  its  option:  it  would  not  be  re- 
quired to  use  Chapter  2  funds  for  activities 
covered  by  the  waiver. 

Part  III— National  Cooperative  Education 
Statistics  System 

Section  1041.  Section  1041  of  the  bill 
would  amend  the  General  Education  Provi- 
sions Act  to  establish  within  the  Depart- 
ment's Center  for  Education  Statistics 
( "Center")  a  National  Cooperative  Educa- 
tion Statistics  System  (""System").  The  pur- 
pose of  the  System  would  be  to  produce  and 
maintain,  in  cooperation  with  the  States, 
comparable  and  uniform  educational  infor- 
mation and  data  that  are  useful  for  policy- 
making at  the  Federal.  SUte.  and  local 
level.  The  system  is  intended  to  provide  for 
the  development  of  common,  cooperatively 
maintained  data  on  the  status  of  elementa- 
ry and  secondary  education  in  the  Nation. 

State  participation  in  the  system  would  be 
voluntary.  If  a  State  wished  to  use  funds 
under  Chapter  2  of  the  ECIA  to  meet  the 
additional  costs  of  participating  in  the 
system  (including  the  cost  of  necessary 
equipment,  data  collection  and  processing), 
it  would  first  develop  with  the  Center  the 
information  and  data-gathering  require- 
ments needed,  such  as  schools  and  school 
districts:  students  and  enrollments:  teachers 
and  school  administrators:  the  financing  of 
elementary  and  secondary  education:  stu- 
dent outcomes:  and  the  progress  of  educa- 
tion reform,  and  then  enter  into  an  agree- 
ment with  the  Center  to  comply  with  such 
information  and  data-gathering  require- 
ments. To  establish  and  maintain  the 
System  the  Secretary  would  provide  techni- 
cal assistance  to  States  regarding  the  collec- 
tion and  use  of  the  System  "s  data  and  imple- 
ment, to  the  extent  possible,  standard  defi- 
nitions and  data  collection  procedures.  In 
addition,  the  Secretary  would  be  authorized 
to  conduct  research,  development,  demon- 
stration, and  evaluation  activities  related  to 
the  purposes  of  the  System:  and  to  pre- 
scribe appropriate  guidelines  to  ensure  that 


the  statistical  activities  of  the  participating 
states  pr^uce  data  that  are  uniform, 
timely.  an|d  appropriately  accessible.  Many 
State  legidatures  and  State  boards  of  educa- 
tion, as  well  as  the  National  Governors'  As- 
sociation, have  called  for  regular  reporting 
of  statistloal  data  as  a  principal  means  of  as- 
sessing national  progress  toward  achieving 
the  goals  ef  education  reform  in  the  States. 
Enactment  of  the  authorization  for  a  Na- 
tional Cooperative  Education  SUtistics 
System,  which  is  modeled  on  the  statutes 
and  practices  that  underlay  the  efforts  of 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  and  the  Na- 
tional Center  for  Health  Statistics,  would 
greatly  strengthen  the  ability  of  the  De- 
partment to  collect  data  and  report  on  the 
status  of  education  in  the  United  States. 

TITLE  I— SUBTITLE  B 

BIUMGU4L  EDUCATION  ACT  AMENDItENTS  OF 
I  l»ST 

Secfton  1101.  Section  1101  of  the  bill 
would  provide  that  Subtitle  B  of  Title  I  of 
the  bill  may  be  cited  as  the  "Bilingual  Edu- 
cation Act  Amendments  of  1987"'. 

Section  1102.  Section  1102  of  the  bill 
would  amend  the  authorization  of  appro- 
priations under  the  Bilingual  Education  Act 
(hereinafter  in  this  subtitle  referred  to  as 
"the  Act"X  This  section  would  remove  a  re- 
quirement from  current  law  that  restricts 
the  amount  of  funds  available  for  special  al- 
ternative Instructional  programs  to  4  per- 
cent of  appropriations  not  in  excess  of  $140 
million,  and  50  percent  of  appropriations 
over  $140  million,  provided  that  no  more 
than  10  percent  of  appropriations  for  the 
Act  are  reserved  for  these  programs.  This 
section  would  also  remove  a  restrictive  pro- 
vision that  reserves  for  transitional  bilin- 
gual education  programs  75  percent  of  the 
funds  appropriated  for  the  basic  projects 
program  under  Part  A  of  the  Act.  These 
amendments  would  provide  greater  flexibil- 
ity in  the  all(x:ation  of  program  funds  to 
meet  changing  needs  in  bilingual  education. 

Section  1103.  Section  1103  of  the  bill 
would  make  technical  amendments  to  (1) 
more  accurately  describe  the  services  for 
limited  E^lish  proficient  individuals  under 
the  Librai^  Services  and  Construction  Act, 
as  amended,  and  (2)  correct  certain  techni- 
cal errors  In  sections  721(b),  721(f),  and  733 
of  the  Act. 

Section  1104.  Section  1104  of  the  bill 
would  provide  that  the  amendments  pro- 
posed in  the  bill  would  take  effect  on  July  1, 
1987,  so  that  these  changes  could  be  imple- 
mented for  the  1987-88  academic  year. 

TITLE  I-SUBTITLE  C 

WORKER  READJUSTMENT  ACT 

The  proposed  Worker  Readjustment  Act 
in  this  subtitle  would  establish  a  compre- 
hensive new  Worker  Readjustment  Program 
(WRAP)  to  replace  the  current  Trade  Ad- 
justment Assistance  program  and  the  dislo- 
cated worker  program  currently  authorized 
under  Title  III  of  the  Job  Training  Partner- 
ship Act  (JTPA).  Under  the  new  WRAP  pro- 
gram, each  participating  Governor  would  es- 
tablish an  early  readjustment  assistance  ca- 
pability in  each  State  and  provide  a  compre- 
hensive range  of  services  to  dislocated  work- 
ers, regardless  of  the  cause  of  their  disloca- 
tion. The  proposal  recognizes  the  variations 
that  exist  In  present  dislocated  worker  deliv- 
ery systems,  by  providing  for  negotiated 
agreements  between  Governors.  Private  In- 
dustry Councils  (PICs)  and  local  elected  of- 
ficials in  the  establishment  of  the  WRAP 
delivery  structure  in  each  area  served  by  the 
program. 


The  proposal  encourages  voluntary  ad- 
vance notification  of  plant  closings  and 
mass  layoffs  by  making  available  to  firms 
early  intervention  assistance  in  the  forma- 
tion of  labor-management  committees,  and 
other  incentives. 

The  program  would  also  deliver  two  broad 
categories  of  services  to  eligible  workers, 
baste  readjustment  services  and  retraining 
services.  Basic  readjustment  services  include 
counseling,  assessment,  labor  market  infor- 
mation, job  search  assistance  and  similar 
services,  to  be  made  available  to  all  partici- 
pating dislocated  workers  through  sul)state 
grantees,  with  oversight  provided  by  area 
PICs.  The  early  inte^^'ention  capability  and 
basic  readjustment  services  would  be  funded 
from  a  basic  grant  allotment  to  each  State. 
Retraining  services  would  include  such  ac- 
tivities as  classroom  and  on-the-job  occupa- 
tional training,  entrepreneurial  training, 
basic  skills  and  literacy  instruction,  reloca- 
tion assistance,  and  necessary  supportive 
services. 

The  Department  of  Labor  would  be  au- 
thorized to  conduct  certain  activities  at  the 
national  level.  These  activities  would  in- 
clude industry-wide  programs  and  support 
to  State-administered  programs,  particular- 
ly by  providing  technical  assistance  and 
staff  training  services  to  States,  communi- 
ties businesses,  and  unions,  as  appropriate. 

Section  1201  provides  a  short  title— the 
"Worker  Readjustment  Act". 

Section  1202  contains  statements  of  Con- 
gressional findings  and  purposes. 

Section  1203  authorizes  an  appropriation 
of  $980  million  to  carry  out  the  activities  au- 
thorized in  the  Act  for  Fiscal  Year  1988.  In 
subsequent  fiscal  years,  this  section  author- 
izes appropriations  of  such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary. 

This  section  also  provides  that  the  funds 
appropriated  would  be  divided  as  follows:  30 
percent  to  fund  Parts  1  and  2— service  deliv- 
ery system  and  basic  program  require- 
ments, as  well  as  basic  readjustment  serv- 
ices, respectively:  50  percent  to  fund  Part 
3— retraining  ser\'ices:  and  20  percent  to  be 
retained  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  (Secre- 
tary) to  conduct  national  reserve  program 
activities  under  Part  4. 

Section  1204  contains  definitions  for  cer- 
tain terms  used  in  this  subtitle. 
PART   1— SERVICE   DELIVERY   SYSTEM 
AND     BASIC     PROGRAM     REQUIRE- 
MENTS 
SUBPART  A-SERVICE  DELIVERY 
SYSTEM 
Section  1205  provides  for  the  execution  of 
Secretary /Governor  Agreements  containing 
assurances  that  the  program  will  be  proper- 
ly administered  in  each  State. 

Section  1206  establishes  basic  State  re- 
sponsibilities that  must  be  included  in  order 
to  receive  Federal  funds  under  Parts  1.  2, 
and  3.  Among  other  things,  each  State  must 
establish  a  rapid  response  capability  with 
respect  to  plant  closings  and  mass  layoffs, 
which  may  include  incentives  for  obtaining 
early  advan<%  notice  of  such  dislocation 
events.  Elach  State  must  also  provide  appro- 
priate linkages  between  activities  conducted 
under  this  Act  with  the  unemployment  com- 
pensation system.  In  addition,  each  State  is 
required  to  adhere  to  certain  specified  man- 
agement controls. 

Section  1207  provides  for  the  process  of 
designating  substate  areas  for  the  delivery 
of  services  in  each  State.  All  service  delivery 
areas  (SDAs)  that  are  established  under  the 
JTPA  with  populations  of  at  least  500.000 
would  be  required  to  be  designated  by  the 
Governors  as  substate  areas  under  this  Act. 


The  Governors  could  designate  smaller 
SDAs  as  substate  areas,  either  singly  or  in 
combination.  AH  SDAs  located  in  each  State 
would  be  required  to  be  designated  as  sub- 
state  areas  under  this  subtitle  or  be  desig- 
nated as  parts  of  such  a  sut>state  area. 

Section  1208  provides  for  the  selection  of 
a  sut>state  grantee  to  administer  the  Parts  2 
and  3  programs  in  each  substate  area.  These 
substate  grantees  would  be  selected  through 
a  process  of  negotiation  involving  local 
elected  officials,  private  industry  councils 
and  the  Governor.  In  the  event  that  an 
agreement  could  not  be  reached,  the  Gover- 
nor would  select  the  substate  grantee. 

PICs.  units  of  general  local  government, 
non-profit  organizations,  local  offices  of 
State  agencies.  JTPA  SDA  grant  recipients 
and  others  would  all  be  eligible  for  designa- 
tion as  substate  grantees. 

Section  1209  establishes  requirements  for 
inclusion  in  substate  plans  as  a  condition  for 
funding  substate  grantees  under  this  sub- 
title. 

Section  1210  provides  for  oversight,  moni- 
toring, and  review  responsibilities  for  the 
State  training  and  employment  councils  and 
the  PICs  with  regard  to  WRAP  programs. 

Section  1211  establishes  eligibility  require- 
ments with  respect  to  dislocated  workers 
participating  under  the  WRAP  programs. 

Section  1212  provides  that  WRAP  partici- 
pants will  be  deemed  to  be  engaged  in  ap- 
proved training  for  purposes  of  the  unem- 
ployment compensation  laws.  They  would 
therefore  not  be  subject  to  the  job  search 
requirements  of  the  unemployment  com- 
pensation laws  while  participating  in  the 
WRAP  program. 

Section  1213  provides  that  nothing  in  this 
subtitle  precludes  State  legislatures  from 
adopting  implementing  legislation.  Legisla- 
tion with  respect  to  voluntary  advance  noti- 
fication of  plant  closings  and  mass  layoffs, 
and  other  companion  legislation  is  specifi- 
cally encouraged. 

Section  1214  permits  the  negotiation  of 
appropriate  interstate  agreements  to  imple- 
ment WRAP  programs,  subject  to  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Secretary. 

Subpart  B— Additional  Program 
Requirements 

Section  1215  contains  additional  program 
requirements,  including  requirements:  that 
services  l>e  provided  only  to  individuals  who 
will  benefit  from  them,  that  limit  duplica- 
tion of  existing  services  and  facilities,  that 
limit  use  of  funds  for  relocation  of  facilities, 
that  training  be  for  occupations  for  which 
there  is  or  will  be  a  demand,  that  members 
of  councils  abstain  from  voting  in  cronflict- 
of-interest  situations,  that  restrict  the  sup- 
plementation of  on-the-job  training  pay- 
ments to  employers,  that  prevent  funds 
from  being  provided  for  political  activities, 
that  participating  educational  institutions 
meet  State  standards,  and  that  no  funds  be 
used  for  public  service  employment  or  work 
experience. 

Many  of  the  provisions  contained  in  this 
section  as  well  as  many  of  the  other  provi- 
sions contained  in  this  Subpart  and  Subpart 
C  are  similar  to  provisions  contained  in  the 
Job  Training  Partnership  Act. 

Section  1216  establishes  applicable  lat)or 
standards. 

Section  1217  requires  consultation  with 
appropriate  labor  organizations  under  cer- 
tain circumstances  concerning  local  admin- 
istration of  the  WRAP  program. 

Section  1218  requires  that  grievance  pro- 
cedures be  available  to  participants  receiv- 
ing services  under  this  subtitle. 


Section  1219  (»ntains  provisions  to  assure 
that  programs  will  be  conducted  in  a  nondis- 
criminatory manner. 

Subpart  C— Federal  Fiscal  and 
Administrative  Provisions 

Section  1220  provides  that  obligated  funds 
may  be  expended  for  two  fiscal  years  after 
the  fiscal  year  in  which  they  are  obligated. 

Section  1221  provides  for  program  moni- 
toring by  the  Secretary. 

Section  1222  establishes  fiscal  controls, 
regular  audits,  and  sanctions  for  the  misuse 
of  funds. 

Section  1223  allows  for  the  establishment 
of  recordkeeping  and  reporting  require- 
ments for  entities  receiving  WRAP  funds. 

Section  1224  provides  for  a  process  of  ad- 
ministrative adjudication  for  recipients  of 
financial  assistance  under  the  Act  or  appli- 
cants therefore  who  are  aggrieved  by  cer- 
tain decisions  of  the  Secretary.  Hearings 
l)efore  administrative  law  judges  are  provid- 
ed for  with  discretionary  review  by  the  Sec- 
retary. 

Section  1225  provides  for  judicial  review 
of  final  Labor  Department  orders  before  the 
courts  of  appeal  and  the  Supreme  Court. 

Section  1226  permits  the  Secretary  to 
issue  rules  and  regulations.  The  Secretary  is 
also  permitted  to  accept  gifts  and  to  pur- 
chase or  lease  property  to  carry  out  the 
WRAP  program. 

This  section  further  requires  that  the  Sec- 
retary submit  an  annual  report  on  the 
WRAP  program  to  the  Congress. 

Section  1227  allows  the  Secretary  to  use 
other  Federal  or  State  facilities  in  carrying 
out  the  WRAP  program. 

Section  1228  permits  app>eals  to  the  Secre- 
tary from  a  Governor's  revocation  of,  or  re- 
fusal to  approve,  a  substate  plan. 

Part  2— Basic  Readjustment  Services 

Section  1231  authorizes  the  Governors 
and  the  substate  grantees  to  expend  Part  2 
funds  in  accordance  with  the  substate  plans 
and  this  subtitle. 

Section  1232  distributes  Part  2  funds 
among  the  states  using  the  formula  current- 
ly provided  in  Title  III  of  JTPA. 

E^h  Governor  is  allowed  to  retain  10  per- 
cent of  the  State's  Part  2  funds  for  State 
level  administrative  costs,  coordination  and 
technical  assistance,  including  statewide  im- 
plementation of  the  advance  notification 
system  and  rapid  response  capability.  Each 
Governor  may  also  retain  up  to  10  percent 
of  Part  2  funds  for  discretionary  WRAP  ac- 
tivities. 

The  Governor  must  distribute  the  remain- 
der of  the  State's  Part  2  funds  in  accordance 
with  a  formula  that  is  developed  by  the 
Governor,  which  takes  into  account  the 
most  appropriate  information  available  to 
address  the  State's  dislocated  worker  needs. 

Section  1233  contains  provisions  to  be 
used  in  selecting  service  providers  under 
Parts  2  and  3. 

Section  1234  authorizes  a  full  range  of 
basic  readjustment  services,  including  orien- 
tation; latMr  maket  information:  career, 
family,  and  personal  counseling:  testing  and 
assessment:  job  search,  job  clubs,  and  self- 
directed  job  search  training:  and  other 
forms  of  direct  re-employment  services.  Part 
2  funds  may  also  be  used  to  provide  Part  3 
retraining  services. 

Section  1235  authorizes  the  provision  of 
supportive  services,  as  defined  in  section 
1204,  to  Part  2  participants.  Part  2  partici- 
pants who  are  receiving  Part  3  retraining 
services  may  also  be  paid  the  additional  al- 
lowances and  benefits  provided  for  in  Part 
3. 
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Section  1234  esUbliahes  cost  limitations 
that  Umit  to  IS  percent  the  amount  any 
ubitate  Bimntee  may  spend  on  administra- 
tive ciMta.  In  addition,  the  amount  spent  by 
any  BalHtate  grantee  for  supportive  services 
and  other  benefits  may  not  exceed  15  per- 
cent of  that  subatate  tnuitee's  Part  2  funds. 

Section  1337  provides  that  unexpended 
Part  a  funds  may  be  reallocated  to  other 
subatate  areas  by  the  Governor.  The  Secre- 
tary may  also  make  reallotments  among 
states  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year. 

Past  3— Woaxm  RxAOJtJsnaifT  Training 
Procram 

Section  1241  authorizes  the  Governors 
and  the  subatate  grantees  to  spend  Part  3 
funds  in  accordance  with  the  substate  plans 
and  this  subUUe. 

Section  1242  establishes  a  system  for  the 
targeting  and  retargeting  of  Part  3  funds 
among  the  States  by  the  Secretary,  and 
within  each  State  by  the  Governor,  based 
on  the  State's  expenditures  and  needs  for 
these  funds.  Unless  otherwise  agreed  upon 
by  the  Secretary  and  the  Governor,  the 
annual  targets,  for  any  State  or  substate 
area  In  Fiscal  Year  1988  would  initially  be 
aet  at  one  and  two-thirds  of  their  Part  2  al- 
lotment. In  subsequent  years,  the  Secretary 
would  establish  the  targets  based  on  previ- 
ous ezpenditiuw  experience  and  availability 
of  funds.  Provision  is  also  made  for  redistri- 
bution of  unspent  targeted  funds  both  be- 
tween and  within  the  States. 

This  section  also  permits  Governors  to 
spend  Part  3  funds  for  Part  2  purposes,  with 
the  approval  of  the  Secretary. 

Section  1243  provides  that  substate  grant- 
ees may  not  spend  more  than  15  percent  of 
their  Part  3  funds  on  administrative  costs. 
This  section  also  provides  that  substate 
grantees  may  not  spend  more  than  15  per- 
cent of  their  Part  3  funds  on  supportive 
services  and  other  benefits  provided  for  in 
section  1244. 

Section  1244  provides  for  the  provision  of 
aivropriate  supportive  services  as  defined  in 
section  1204.  Such  services  may  be  contin- 
ued for  up  to  180  days  after  completion  of 
training. 

Participants  in  the  Part  3  program  may 
alao  receive  other  benefits  as  follows:  <  1 )  ex- 
tended benefit  payments  would  be  available 
to  UI  exhaustees  who  enter  training  within 
the  first  ten  weeks  of  their  UI  benefit 
period:  and  (2)  needs-based  payments  estab- 
lished by  the  substate  grantee. 

Section  1245  establishes  a  full  range  of  al- 
lowable services  under  Part  3.  including  en- 
tremeneurial  training,  classroom  training, 
occupational  skills  training,  on-the-job 
training,  out-of-area  job  search  and  reloca- 
tion. Iiasic  and  remedial  education,  literacy 
and  English  for  non-English  speakers,  train- 
ing, and  other  similar  training  activities.  No 
Part  3  funds  could  be  spent  for  public  serv- 
ice employment  or  work  experience  and 
training  would  be  limited  to  104  weeks. 

Section  1248  requires  that  training  be  pro- 
vided in  accordaiMx  with  the  readjustment 
training  plan  developed  by  the  substate 
grantee.  Training  services  could  be  provided 
either  by  ammgements  with  service  provid- 
ers or  through  vouchers.  Eligible  employees 
could  also  elect  to  receive  a  certificate  of 
continuing  eligibility  that  would  permit 
them  to  defer  entering  into  training  for  up 
to  two  years,  subject  to  the  availability  of 
funds  at  that  time. 

Pakt  4— National  Reskrvb  Program 
Section  1251  authorizes  the  Secretary  to 
spend  Part  4  funds  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  this  subtitle.  The  Secretary 


may  use  grants,  contracts  or  other  arrange- 
ments in  exi>ending  these  funds. 

Tkis  section  also  requires  the  Secretary  to 
establish  criteria  for  the  expenditure  of 
Part  4  funds. 

Section  1252  permits  the  Secretary  to  pro- 
vide readjustment  and  retraining  services  in 
the  following  situations:  natural  disasters. 
mast  layoffs,  and  industry-wide  and  multi- 
stat* projects.  This  section  alao  allows  the 
Secretary  to  provide  Part  4  funds  in  emer- 
gency situations,  with  the  agreement  of  the 
Governor.  The  Secretary  is  also  allowed  to 
spend  up  to  5  percent  of  the  Part  4  funds  to 
engage  in  other  national  activities,  such  as 
technical  assistance,  demonstration  projects 
and  research. 

Section  1253  provides  for  the  submission 
of  proposals  to  the  Secretary  for  financial 
assistance  through  the  affected  Governors. 
Such  proposals  would  be  reviewed  by  the 
local  PICs  and  there  would  also  be  consulta- 
tion with  affected  labor  organizations. 

Section  1254  establishes  a  Federal  Worker 
Readjustment  Advisory  Council  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Secretary. 

Part  5— Miscellaneous  Provisions 

Section  1261  contains  conforming  amend- 
ments to  the  Job  Training  Partnership  Act, 
and  related  provisions. 

This  section  changes  the  name  of  the  cur- 
rent JTPA  State  job  training  coordinating 
councils  to  State  Training  and  Employment 
Councils,  increases  the  private  sector  repre- 
sentation thereon,  and  provides  for  a  pri- 
vate sector  chair. 

This  section  also  provides  that  both  the 
Private  Industry  Councils  and  the  State 
Training  and  Employment  Councils  review 
and  evaluate  the  provision  of  public  employ- 
ment services. 

Finally,  this  section  contains  provisions  to 
close  out  the  program  currently  authorized 
under  Title  III  of  JTPA  and  provides  for  an 
orderly  transition  to  the  program  author- 
ized under  this  Act. 

Section  1262  contains  amendments  provid- 
ing for  improved  linkage  between  the 
Wagner-Peyser  employment  services  pro- 
gram and  the  JTPA  programs. 

Section  1263  permits  the  States  to  provide 
a  credit  against  State  unemployment  com- 
pensation taxes  to  employers  who  give  ad- 
vance notice  of  plant  closings  or  mass  lay- 
offs of  50  or  more  employees.  The  amount 
of  the  credit  would  be  up  to  $200  for  each 
employee. 

Section  1264  amends  section  665  of  the 
criminal  code  to  extend  the  CETA  and 
JTPA  embezzlement  provisions,  and  related 
provisions,  to  such  activities  committed  in 
violation  of  this  Act. 

Section  1265  establishes  this  subtitle's  ef- 
fective date  as  October  1,  1987  or  the  date  of 
enactment,  whichever  is  later.  This  section 
also  repeals  Title  III  of  the  Job  Training 
Partnership  Act.  effective  October  1.  1988 
or  1  year  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
subtitle,  whichever  is  later. 

TITLE  I-SUBTITLE  D 

AFTC  AND  SUMMER  YOUTH  EMPLOYMENT  AND 
TRAINING  AMENDMENTS  OF  1987 

Subtitle  D  of  this  title  would  amend  the 
Job  Training  Partnership  Act  (JTPA)  to  add 
an  enriched  program  option  of  employment 
and  training  for  Aid  to  Families  with  De- 
pendent Children  (AFDC)  youth  to  the 
present  Title  II-B  Summer  Youth  Employ- 
ment and  Training  Program  and  would 
revise  the  method  for  allocating  funds 
under  Title  II-B. 

Section  1301  of  the  bill  designates  this 
subtitle  as  the   'APIX:  and  Summer  Youth 


Employment  and  Training  Amendments  of 
1987." 

Section  1302(a)  of  the  bill  amends  section 
104<b>  of'  JTPA  to  require  service  delivery 
areas  (SOAs)  that  operate  the  AFDC  youth 
program  to  include  in  their  job  training 
plan  a  comprehensive  plan  of  service  con- 
taining the  elements  described  in  section 
254(c)  of  JTPA  as  amended  by  this  subtitle. 
The  objective  of  this  requirement  is  to  pro- 
mote adequate  planning  by  SDAs  for  the 
kind  of  Intensive  services  to  be  provided 
under  the  APDC  youth  program. 

Section  1302(b)  of  the  bill  amends  section 
105(bKl)  of  JTPA  to  allow  a  Governor  to 
disapprove  a  job  training  plan  that  lacks  the 
description  of  plans  for  the  APDC  youth 
program  required  by  section  104(b)  of 
JTPA. 

Section  1302(c)  of  the  bill  amends  section 
106(b)  of  JTPA  to  establish  separate  per- 
formance standards  for  the  AFDC  youth 
program.  The  standards,  which  are  to  be 
prescribe4  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  at 
such  time  as  he  determines  enough  informa- 
tion exists  to  develop  meaningful  standards, 
may  include  measures  of  basic  education 
gains  and  reduced  welfare  dependency. 

Section  1302(d)  of  the  bill  amends  section 
202(b)(3)CB)  of  JTPA  to  include  Title  II-B 
programs  as  programs  that  may  receive  in- 
centive grants  from  the  Governor,  from 
funds  set  aside  under  Title  II-A,  if  the  pro- 
grams exceed  performance  standards. 

Section  1303  of  the  bill  amends  Part  B  of 
Title  II  of  JTPA  to  add  the  new  AFDC 
youth  program  component  and  to  revise  the 
method  9f  allocating  funds  for  programs 
under  this  part. 

The  bill  provides  a  new  section  251(a)  of 
JTPA  whdch  retains  the  description  of  the 
purposes  for  the  summer  youth  program 
that  is  contained  in  the  present  section  251. 
The  bill  adds  a  new  subsection  (b)  to  section 
251  that  describes  additional  purposes  for 
the  AFDC  youth  program,  which  are:  (1)  to 
provide  AFDC  youth  with  the  skills  neces- 
sary for  entering  the  labor  force,  (2)  to 
assist  AFDC  youth  in  addressing  problems 
which  prevent  them  from  becoming  produc- 
tive members  of  society,  and  (3)  to  reduce 
welfare  dependency  by  targeting  resources 
to  help  those  AFDC  youth,  including  young 
mothers  receiving  AFDC.  who  face  multiple 
barriers  to  employment. 

The  bill  amends  section  252  of  JTPA  to 
revise  the  formula  for  the  allocation  of 
funds  for  programs  under  this  part.  The 
current  formula  (which  is  the  same  formula 
used  to  allocate  funds  for  the  adult  and 
youth  programs  under  Part  A  of  Title  II )  is 
not  sufficiently  sensitive  to  the  eligible 
target  populations  of  economically  disad- 
vantaged and  AFDC  youth  that  are  to  be 
served  by  the  programs  under  Title  II-B. 
Under  the  current  formula,  two-thirds  of 
the  funda  are  allocated  according  to  the  un- 
employment rates  of  designated  areas,  and 
those  rates  do  not  necessarily  reflect  the 
concentrations  of  the  target  groups.  In  addi- 
tion, sumtner  allocations  have  been  charac- 
terized by  large  annual  variations  due  to 
fluctuating  unemployment  figures,  which 
again  do  pot  necessarily  reflect  shifts  in  the 
eligible  youth  [lopulation.  This  bill  would 
target  Title  II-B  resources  based  on  the  rela- 
tive number  of  economically  disadvantaged 
youth  and  AFDC  families,  would  direct  ad- 
ditional resources  to  SDAs  most  in  need, 
and  would  stabilize  year-to-year  allocations. 

The  bill  retains  the  present  subsection  (a) 
of  section  252  that  sets  aside  a  small  per- 
centage of  the  funds  for  certain  areas  and 
entities.  The  bill  then  provides,  in  sulisec- 
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tion  (b)  of  section  252  of  JTPA,  a  new  for- 
mula for  allocating  the  remaining  funds 
among  States.  The  new  formula  would  allot: 
50  percent  of  the  funds  on  the  basis  of  the 
relative  number  of  economically  disadvan- 
taged youth  within  each  State  as  compared 
to  the  number  of  economically  disadvan- 
taged youth  in  all  States:  and 

50  percent  of  the  funds  on  the  basis  of  the 
relative  number  of  families  receiving  AFDC 
within  each  State  as  compared  to  the  total 
number  of  families  receiving  AFIX;  in  all 
States. 

Subsection  (b)(3)  of  section  252  of  JTPA 
would  provide  that  notwithstanding  the  al- 
location formula,  no  State  will  be  allotted 
less  than  an  amount  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary to  be  the  minimum  amount  necessary 
to  ensure  the  maintenance  of  a  viable  pro- 
gram. 

Under  this  section,  economically  disadvan- 
taged youth  are  defined  as  individuals  aged 
16  through  21  who  meet  an  income  test  that 
is  based  on  available  income  information. 
That  definition  would  also  exclude,  as  ap- 
propriate and  to  the  extent  practicable,  col- 
lege students  and  members  of  the  armed 
forces.  The  exclusion  of  these  two  groups 
would  correct  a  bias  in  the  present  data  that 
favors  areas  with  large  numbers  of  these 
two  groups.  The  term  "families  receiving 
AFDC  "  is  defined  under  the  section  by  ref- 
erence to  Title  IV  of  the  Social  Security 
Act. 

Subsection  (c)  of  section  252  would  direct 
the  Governors  to  allocate  funds  among 
SDAs  on  the  basis  of  the  same  formula  used 
to  allocate  funds  among  the  States.  That 
subsection  also  contains,  in  paragraph  (2),  a 
provision  that  notwithstanding  the  alloca- 
tion formula,  no  SDA  will  be  allotted  less 
than  an  amount  determined  by  the  Gover- 
nor to  be  the  minimum  amount  necessary  to 
ensure  the  maintenance  of  a  viable  pro- 
gram. Subsection  (c)  incorporates  the  same 
definitions  of  disadvantaged  youth  and  fam- 
ilies receiving  APDC  that  apply  to  subsec- 
tion (b). 

The  new  formula  would  not  contain  a  90 
percent  "hold  harmless'  provision  that  is 
part  of  the  current  formula  (under  sections 
202(a)(3)  and  251(b)  of  JTPA).  Under  that 
provision,  an  SDA  is  guaranteed  to  receive 
not  less  than  90  percent  of  the  funds  it  re- 
ceived the  preceding  fiscal  year.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  "hold  harmless"  provision  is  to 
limit  the  wide  variations  in  funding  from 
year-to-year  that  are  caused  by  the  current 
formula's  reliance  on  unemployment  fig- 
ures, which  may  fluctuate  from  year  to  year 
and  which  do  not  accurately  reflect  the 
number  of  disadvantaged  and  AFDC  youth 
in  an  area.  Because  the  allocations  to  SDAs 
under  the  new  formula  would  more  accu- 
rately target  the  eligible  population,  there 
would  be  no  need  for  a  "hold  harmless"  pro- 
vision. The  absence  of  such  a  provision  In 
this  bill  is  consistent  with  the  objective  of 
the  new  allocation  formula  to  base  funding, 
to  the  extent  practicable,  on  the  number  of 
the  target  population  that  live  in  an  area. 

The  bUl  amends  section  253  of  JTPA,  to 
incorporate  the  components  of  the  current 
summer  youth  program  into  one  section. 
The  bill  amends  subsection  (a)  of  section 
253  of  JTPA  to  incorporate  the  language  of 
the  present  section  253  perUining  to  the  use 
of  funds  and  requiring  reading  and  math 
skUls  assessment  and  the  provision  of  basic 
and  remedial  education  to  summer  youth 

program  participants.  

Subsection  (b)  of  section  253  of  JTPA  is 
amended  to  incorporate  the  language  relat- 
ing to  program  limitations  which  is  con- 


tained in  the  present  section  254  of  JTPA. 
The  program  would,  with  a  limited  excep- 
tion, be  conducted  during  the  summer 
months,  and  individuals  eligible  for  the  pro- 
gram are  to  be  economically  disadvantaged 
youth,  generally  aged  16  through  21.  unless 
the  SDA  includes  in  its  job  training  plan 
that  economically  disadvantaged  youth  aged 
14  and  15  may  also  participate. 
The  bill  amends  subsection  (c)  of  section 

253  of  JTPA  to  incorporate  the  language  of 
the  current  section  255  describing  (1)  the 
roles  of  private  industry  councils,  chief 
elected  officials.  State  job  training  coordi- 
nating councils,  and  Governors  in  the 
summer  youth  program,  and  (2)  requiring 
SDAs  to  establish  written  goals  and  objec- 
tives for  the  program. 

The  bill  amends  section  254  of  JTPA  to  es- 
tablish the  APDC  Youth  Employment  and 
Training  Program  component.  Subsection 
(a)  of  section  254  sets  forth  that  a  service 
delivery  area  may  elect  to  use  funds  avail- 
able under  Title  II-B  for  the  APDC  youth 
program. 

The  bill  amends  section  254(b)(i)  of  JTPA 
to  provide  that  the  AFDC  youth  program 
may  be  conducted  on  a  year-round  basis. 
Section  254(b)(2)  establishes  the  eligibility 
criteria  for  the  AFDC  youth  program.  An 
individual  is  eligible  to  participate  in  the 
program  if:  (A)  the  individual  is  aged  16 
through  21,  or  if  appropriate  and  set  forth 
in  the  job  training  plan,  aged  14  through  21: 
and  (B)  the  individual  is  a  recipient  of 
AFDC  or  the  individual's  needs  are  consid- 
ered in  determining  payments  made  to  re- 
cipients under  AFDC:  and  (C)  the  individual 
is  at  risk  of  becoming  a  long-term  welfare 
recipient  or  long-term  unemployed. 

The  bill  adds  a  subsection  (c)  to  section 

254  of  JTPA  to  require  two  program  ele- 
ments. The  first  requirement,  contained  in 
paragraph  (1).  is  that  an  SDA  electing  to 
operate  a  program  under  this  section  must 
describe  in  its  job  training  plan  a  compre- 
hensive plan  of  service.  The  comprehensive 
plan  of  service  is  to  contain:  (a)  the  process 
for  assessing  the  needs  of  each  participant, 
including  educational,  training,  employment 
and  social  services  needs:  (b)  the  services 
and  activities  to  be  provided,  including  the 
agencies  that  will  provide  such  services  and 
an  estimate  of  the  length  of  time  services 
will  be  provided  to  the  participant;  and  (c) 
the  goals  to  be  attained,  including  the  inter- 
mediate success  points  to  be  pursued  during 
the  course  of  partici[>ation. 

The  second  required  program  element, 
contained  in  paragraph  (2),  is  that,  where 
the  assessment  of  a  participant  indicates  a 
need,  the  service  delivery  area  must  provide 
necessary  services  including,  where  appro- 
priate: (a)  basic  and  remedial  education,  (b) 
drug  and  alcohol  abuse  counseling,  (c)  preg- 
nancy and  pregnancy  prevention  counseling, 
(d)  child  care  classes,  and  (e)  life  skills  plan- 
ning classes. 

The  bill  provides  a  new  subsection  (d)  of 
section  254  of  JTPA  which  describes  other 
services  which  may,  in  addition  to  the  ser\'- 
ices  under  subsection  (c).  be  provided  under 
the  APDC  youth  program.  These  services 
include  classroom  training,  on-the-job  train- 
ing, work  experience,  job  search  assistance, 
employment  counseling,  world-of-work  ori- 
entation, any  of  the  exemplary  youth  pro- 
grams described  In  section  205  of  JTPA,  and 
any  other  educational,  employment,  or  job 
training  activity  that  is  designed  to  prepare 
AFDC  youth  program  participants  for.  or 
place  them  In.  employment.  The  subsection 
also  provides  that  supportive  services  which 
are  necessary  to  enable  individuals  to  par- 


ticipate in  the  program  may  be  provided 
using  the  funds  available  for  the  program. 

The  bill  establishes  a  subsection  (e)  of  sec- 
tion 254  of  JTPA  which  provides  that  the 
roles  performed  by  private  industry  coun- 
cils, chief  elected  officials.  State  job  coordi- 
nating councils,  and  Governors  under  the 
AFIX:  youth  program  will  be  the  same  roles 
those  entities  perform  under  part  A  of  title 
II,  except  that  private  industry  councils  will 
have  the  additional  responsibility  of  ensur- 
ing that  the  job  training  plan  provides  for 
the  coordination  of  SDAs,  local  welfare 
agencies,  and  local  education  agencies  in  the 
planning,  program  design,  and  the  provision 
of  services  to  program  participants. 

The  bill  also  adds  a  subsection  (f)  to  sec- 
tion 254  of  JTPA  which  authorizes  the  Sec- 
retaries of  Labor  and  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  to  issue  joint  regulations  relating 
to  the  sharing  of  necessary  data  between 
SDAs  and  welfare  agencies. 

Section  1304  of  the  bill  revises  the  table  of 
contents  relating  to  part  B  of  title  n  in 
JTPA  to  conform  to  the  amendments  made 
in  section  3  of  the  bill. 

Section  1305  of  the  bill  is  a  conforming 
amendment  that  amends  section  202(aK3) 
of  JTPA.  which  contains  the  90  percent 
"hold  harmless"  provision  in  the  current  al- 
location formula,  to  remove  a  reference  to 
Title  II-B  funding. 

Section  1306  of  the  bill  provides  that  the 
amendments  made  by  the  subtitle  are  to 
take  effect  October  1.  1987. 

TITLE  I— SUBTITLE  E 

GREATER  OPPORTUNITIES  THROUGH  WORK  ACT 
or  19B7 

SHORT  TITLE 

The  first  section  of  the  subtitle  states 
that,  when  enacted,  its  short  title  will  be 
the  'Greater  Opportunities  Through  Work 
Act  of  1987". 

ESTABLISHMENT  OF  PROCRAM 

Section  1402(a)  amends  section  402(a)  of 
the  Social  Security  Act,  the  AFDC  SUte 
plan  requirements.  It  would  substitute,  for 
the  existing  registration  and  related  work 
requirements,  a  brief  requirement  that 
State  AFDC  plans  provide  for  implementing 
a  coordinated  program  of  employment  relat- 
ed activities  that  complies  with  (the  newly- 
added)  section  408. 

Subsection  (b)  amends  section  408  (the 
content  of  which  is  obsolete  and  would  be 
superseded  by  this  amendment)  to  establish 
and  define  the  requirements  and  conditions 
of  the  new  program  of  "Greater  Opportuni- 
ties Through  Work"  as  follows: 

The  title  of  section  408  would  be  "Greater 
Opportunities  Through  Work". 

Requirement  To  Establish  Program. 

Section  408(a)  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
would  require  a  SUte  APDC  plan  to  meet 
all  the  succeeding  requirements  of  the  new 
section. 

Individuals  Required  To  Participate 

Under  subsection  (b).  the  SUte  plan  must 
require  each  recipient  of  aid  to  participate 
in  employment  related  activities  to  which 
he  is  referred,  including  educational  activi- 
ties in  cerUin  cases  as  specified  in  subsec- 
tion (d).  with  only  the  following  exceptions: 

( 1 )  dependent  children  under  age  16; 

(2)  persons  who  are  ill.  incapaciUted.  or 
age  60  or  over; 

(3)  a  person  whose  presence  in  the  home 
is  required  to  care  for  anottier  who  is  ill  or 
incapaciUted; 
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(4)  a  presnant  woman  within  the  three 
mooth  period  prior  to  the  expected  birth 
date  of  the  child: 

(5)  the  mother  of  a  new-bom.  during  the 
period  foUowlnc  the  child's  birth  allowed  by 
the  State,  but  no  lonser  than  6  months:  and 

(fl)  as  individual  who  is  a  drug  addict  or 
alcoholic,  while  participating  in  an  appro- 
priate treatment  procram. 

Also,  the  State  plan  may  require  that  ap- 
plicants for  assistance  participate  in  em- 
ployment search. 

EmpUnimetit  Related  Activities 

Subsection  (c>  would  require  the  State 
plan  to  provide  for  assisting  mandatory  par- 
ticipants to  locate  a  position  in  one  or  more 
of  the  following  employment  related  activi- 
ties: 

(1)  an  employment  search  program: 

(2)  a  community  worlt  experience  program 
under  section  409.  or  other  work  experience 
activities,  but  for  no  longer  than  a  maxi- 
mum period  prescribed  by  the  Secretary: 

<3)  an  alternative  employment  directed 
procram,  as  defined  in  section  406(h)  of  the 
Act  (as  added  below): 

(4)  work  supplementation  under  section 
414: 

<S)  activities  under  the  Job  Training  Part- 
nership Act, 

(6)  courses  of  training  that  are  time-limit- 
ed and  designed  to  result  at  their  close  in 
Immediate  placement  of  participants  in  em- 
ployment: 

<7)  employment  in  which  the  individual  is 
able  to  engage:  and 

(8)  educational  programs  leading  to  the 
award  of  a  high  school  diploma  or  equiva- 
lent degree  or  certificate,  or  which  provide 
remedial  of  other  special  educational  serv- 
ices without  which  the  individual  would  be 
unable  to  participate  in  those  programs,  in 
the  case  of  mandatory  participants  who 
have  not  completed  their  secondary  educa- 
tion. 

Special  Requiremenli  for  Children  And 
Teenaged  Relatives 

Subsection  (dXl)  specifies  special  rules 
when  the  mandatory  participant  is  either  a 
dependent  child  (age  16  or  over)  or  the  rela- 
tive under  age  19  with  whom  the  child  is 
living  (in  virtually  all  cases,  the  teenaged 
mother).  If  such  a .  teenager  has  not  ob- 
tained a  high  school  diploma  (or  its  equiva- 
lent), then  the  State  must  require  the  teen- 
ager to  participate  in  an  educational  pro- 
gram leading  to  the  diploma  and  to  continue 
to  participate  (for  so  long  as  the  individual 
is  under  age  19)  until  the  diploma  is  ob- 
tained. 

Paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection  allows 
the  State  to  require,  or  permit,  a  mandatory 
participant  who  is  age  19  or  over  but  has 
not  completed  high  school,  to  satisfy,  either 
fully  or  partially,  the  participation  require- 
ment by  engaging  in  educational  activities 
leading  to  receipt  of  a  high  school  diploma. 

Paragraph  (3)  requires  that  the  State 
refer  a  dependent  child  or  teenaged  relative 
(Le..  relative  under  age  19)  to  another  em- 
ployment related  activity  if  the  teenager 
does  not  participate  in  the  educational  ac- 
tivities to  which  he  is  referred,  rather  than 
Immediately  sanctioning  him  for  nonpartici- 
pation  under  subsection  (g)  below.  If  he  per- 
forms satisfactorily  in  this  other  activity,  he 
will  be  considered  to  be  meeting  the  require- 
ment of  subsection  (b). 

Hours  of  Participation 

Suhaectlon  (e)  defines  "active  participa- 
tion" for  purposes  of  meeting  the  require- 
ment to  participate  in  educational  activ- 
ities, in  the  case  of  an  Individual  under  19 


who  has  not  obtained  a  high  school  diplo- 
ma, as  enrollment  and  attendance  as  a  full- 
time  student,  as  defined  by  the  State. 
Necessary  Supportive  Services 

Subsection  (f)  requires  the  State  plan  to 
provide  for  either  furnishing  necessary  sup- 
portKe  services  to  a  mandatory  participant 
(including  applicants  if  the  State  chooses  to 
require  them  to  engage  in  employment 
search),  or  reimbursing  him  for  his  out-of- 
pocket  costs  of  obtaining  those  services  him- 
self. The  services  covered  include  child  care, 
transportation,  or  other  supportive  services, 
that  are  necessary  for  the  individual  to  ful- 
fill the  requirement  to  participate  in  the  ap- 
propriate employment  related  activities,  as 
specified  above.  The  costs  of  these  support- 
ive services  would  constitute  administrative 
costs  of  carrying  out  the  State  plan  and 
would  be  matched,  at  the  generally  applica- 
ble SO  percent  rate,  under  section  403(a)(3) 
of  the  Act  as  currently  in  effect. 

Sanctions  for  Nonparticipation 

Subsection  (g)(1)  specifies  the  sanctions 
that  will  be  applied  to  different  classes  of 
mandatory  participants  for  failure  or  refus- 
al to  participate  in  employment  related  ac- 
tivities to  which  they  are  referred.  (These 
provfeions  are  virtually  unchanged  from 
current  law.) 

The  State  plan  must  provide  that  if  a 
mandatory  participant  fails  or  refuses  with- 
out 0Dod  cause  to  engage  in  employment  re- 
lated activities  to  which  he  has  been  re- 
ferred, or.  if  employed,  is  found  by  the  State 
agency  (within  a  prior  period  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary)  to  have  terminated  his  em- 
ployment (or  reduced  the  number  of  hours 
of  employment)  without  good  cause: 

(1)  if  the  relative  with  whom  the  child  is 
living  takes  the  action,  his.  needs  will  not  be 
included  in  determining  the  family's  eligibil- 
ity for  or  the  amount  of  aid.  and  protective 
payments  under  section  406(b)(2)  will  be 
made  unless  there  is  no  appropriate  payee: 

(2)  if  the  principal  earner  in  a  family  eligi- 
ble Iw  reason  of  the  unemployment  of  a 
parent  takes  the  action,  aid  is  denied  to  all 
members  of  the  family: 

(3)  if  the  sole  dependent  child  in  the 
family  takes  the  action,  aid  is  denied  to  all 
members  of  the  family: 

(4)  if  there  is  more  than  one  dependent 
child  in  the  family,  and  a  dependent  child 
takes  the  action,  his  needs  will  not  t)e  in- 
cluded in  determining  eligibility  or  benefit 
amount: 

(5)  If  the  second  parent  (i.e.  not  the  princi- 
pal earner)  in  a  family  eligible  by  reason  of 
the  unemployment  of  the  principal  earner 
takes  the  action,  his  needs  will  not  be  in- 
cluded in  determining  eligibility  or  benefit 
amount:  and 

(6)  if  any  other  individual  (i.e.  the  essen- 
tial person)  takes  the  action,  his  needs  will 
not  be  taken  into  account  in  determining 
eligibility  or  benefit  amount. 

Paragraph  (2)  directs  the  Secretary  to 
issue  regulations  defining  'good  cause"  for 
purposes  of  the  sanctions  provision  de- 
scribed above. 

Paragraph  (3)  directs  the  Secretary  to 
prescribe  by  regulation  the  periods  for 
which  the  paragraph  (1)  sanctions  will 
apply.  Differing  r>eriods  may  be  specified  de- 
pending on  whether  the  individual  has  re- 
fused previously  to  participate  in  employ- 
ment related  activities,  and  on  the  age  of 
the  individual  involved. 

Participation  Rales  Required: 
Determination  by  Secretary 

Subsection  (h)(1)  directs  the  Secretary  to 
determine,  with  respect  to  each  State  for 


each  fiscal  year,  the  toUl  number  of  per- 
sons subject  to  the  requirements  for  manda- 
tory participation  in  employment  related  ac- 
tivities, and.  of  that  group,  to  identify  sepa- 
rately the  number  of  dependent  children, 
and  the  number  of  other  individuals  under 
age  19  and  without  a  high  school  diploma 
(or  Its  equivalent).  He  must  also  determine, 
with  respect  to  each  of  those  three  classes, 
the  numtier  who  are  actively  participating 
(i.e.  satisfactorily  participating  in  an  appro- 
priate activity). 

In  the  case  of  an  individual  who  is  partici- 
pating in  educational  activities,  "active  par- 
ticipation" is  defined  in  subsection  (e)  de- 
scribed above.  For  individuals  participating 
in  any  other  employment  related  activity, 
the  number  of  individuals  actively  partici- 
pating (for  purposes  of  determining  wheth- 
er the  State  had  met  its  required  participa- 
tion rate)  would  be  the  maximum  number 
of  individwals  satisfactorily  performing  in  a 
program  or  activity  for  which  the  average  of 
the  scheduled  hours  per  week  of  participa- 
tion is  20.  Therefore,  individual  attendance 
records  would  not  be  necessary:  the  State 
could  aggHegate  the  weekly  scheduled  hours 
with  respect  to  all  individuals  performing 
satisfactorily.  Those  positions  calling  for 
the  least  number  of  hours  per  week  would 
be  dropped  out  until  the  average  hours  per 
position  equaled  20:  those  positions  then  re 
maining  in  the  calculation  would  establish 
the  State's  number  of  active  participants. 

If  a  State  has  not  achieved  one  or  more  of 
the  required  participation  rates,  the  Secre- 
tary must  reduce  the  amount  of  the  Federal 
payment  that  would  otherwise  be  paid  to  a 
State  in  accordance  with  the  reduction  per- 
centages ^ecified  in  subsection  (g)  of  sec- 
tion 403  (added  by  an  amendment  described 
below).  (However,  section  403(g)  does  not 
impose  any  reduction  before  fiscal  year 
1989.) 

Paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection  sets  out 
the  participation  rates  that  a  State  must 
achieve  with  respect  to  each  of  the  three 
categories  identified  above  in  order  to  avoid 
being  subject  to  a  section  403(g)  reduction 
for  any  fiscal  year  after  1988. 

With  respect  to  all  mandatory  partici- 
pants, the  State  must  achieve  the  following 
rates: 

(1)  20  percent  for  FY  1988  (but  no  reduc 
tion  would  be  applied  for  this  first  year  of 
the  program): 

(2)  30  percent  for  FY  1989: 

(3)  40  percent  for  FY  1990: 

(4)  50  percent  for  FY  1991:  and 

(5)  60  percent  for  FY  1992  and  each  fiscal 
year  thereafter. 

With  respect  to  dependent  children  who 
have  attained  age  16.  the  required  participa- 
tion rate  is  90  percent  beginning  with  fiscal 
year  1992:  for  relatives  with  whom  the  child 
is  living  (generally  teenaged  mothers)  who 
are  under  19.  the  participation  rate  is  80 
percent  beginning  with  fiscal  year  1992. 

Paragraph  (3)  provides  that,  with  respect 
to  those  dependent  children  and  teenaged 
relatives  Who  are  required  to  participate  in 
educational  activities,  the  participation  rate 
for  fiscal  year  1988  is  the  actual  rate  as  es- 
tablished by  the  Secretary  for  each  of  those 
two  groups.  For  each  of  the  following  three 
fiscal  years,  each  of  those  rates  must  be  in- 
creased by  one-fourth  of  the  difference  be- 
tween the  State's  FY  1988  baseline  rate,  and 
the  rate  specified  in  the  preceding  para- 
graph that  must  be  achieved  for  fiscal  year 
1992.  (In  Other  words,  the  State  must  move, 
in  even  increments  for  each  fiscal  year  be- 
tween 1988  and  1992,  from  its  starting  point 
to  the  rate  specified  for  fiscal  year  1992.) 


Paragraph  (4)  provides  that  if  the  State 
chooses  to  require  an  applicant  for  AFDC  to 
participate  in  employment  search  while  his 
application  is  pending,  the  Secretary  will  in- 
clude, in  both  the  total  number  of  individ- 
uals subject  to  the  participation  require- 
ments and  in  the  number  who  are  found  to 
be  actively  participating  in  employment  re- 
lated activities,  the  number  of  applicants 
who  have  engaged  in  employment  search 
during  the  year  concerned. 

Description  of  State's  Program 

Subsection  (i)  requires  the  State  plan  to 
contain  a  detailed  description  of  its  Greater 
Opportunities  Through  Work  (GROW)  pro- 
gram. It  must  detail  the  employment  relat- 
ed activities,  from  among  those  specified  In 
subsection  (c).  that  will  be  available  to  its 
AFDC  recipients,  where  in  the  State  each  of 
those  activities  will  be  in  operation,  and  the 
groups  or  types  of  recipients  who  will  be  as- 
sisted to  obtain  positions  in  which  of  the 
available  activities.  The  State  plan  mu.^l 
also  provide  for  the  submission  of  reports 
on  its  GROW  program  so  that  the  Secre- 
tary can  determine,  that  all  requirements 
are  being  met.  and  can  assess  the  program's 
success  in  achieving  the  objectives  of  the 
AITDC  program  generally. 

FINANCIAL  PENALTIES  FOR  FAILURE  TO  ACHIEVE 
REQUIRED  PARTICIPATION  RATES 

Section  1403  amends  section  403  of  the 
Social  Security  Act.  the  provision  for  pay- 
ments to  States  for  carrying  out  their 
AFDC  plans.  A  new  subsection  (g)  would 
specify  the  percentage  reductions  that  the 
Secretary  would  be  required  to  impose  on 
the  total  amount  otherwise  payable  to  a 
State  as  matching  for  its  AFDC  benefits  for 
each  fiscal  year  after  1988  if  it  fails  to 
achieve  the  required  participation  rates. 

The  reduction  rates  are— 

(1)  with  respect  to  the  total  number  of 
mandatory  participants.  0.1  percent  for 
each  1  percentage  point  of  the  required  par- 
ticipation rate  that  is  not  achieved,  and 

(2)  with  respect  to  each  of  the  other  two 
groups  (i.e.,  dependent  children  between 
ages  16  and  19.  and  teenaged  parents,  or 
other  relatives,  under  age  19),  0.025  percent 
for  each  1  percentage  point  of  the  required 
participation  rate  that  is  not  achieved. 

The  section  makes  clear  that  if  the  State 
fails  to  achieve  the  required  rates  with  re- 
spect to  l)oth  of  the  teenaged  groups  de- 
scribed above,  then  a  penalty  is  applied  with 
respect  to  both  failures.  However,  if  the 
State  in  the  same  year  fails  to  achieve  the 
required  rate  with  respect  to  the  total  popu- 
lation of  mandatory  participants,  and  one 
(or  both)  of  the  rales  applicable  to  teenaged 
participants,  the  penalty  for  failure  to  meet 
the  latter  rate  or  rates  will  be  proportion- 
ately reduced  to  reflect  the  fact  that,  in 
part,  those  penalties  have  already  been  as- 
sessed through  the  penalty  applicable  to  all 
mandatory  participants. 

REPEAL  OF  WIN 

Section  1404  repeals  part  C  of  title  IV  of 
the  Social  Security  Act,  the  authority  for 
the  WIN  program. 

SPECIAL  RULES  FOR  THE  TERRITORIES 

Section  1405  establishes  modified  rules 
pertaining  to  the  GROW  program  applica- 
ble to  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and 
Guam.  Subsection  (a)  would  recast  section 
402(a>(19)  of  the  Social  Security  Act.  as  ap- 
plicable to  those  three  Jurisdictions,  to  re- 
quire that  they  implement  the  program 
under  section  408  "to. the  maximum  extent 
feasible."  Subsection  (b)  provides  that  the 
financial  penalties  for  failure  to  meet  par- 


ticipation  rates  will   not  be   applicable   to 
those  jurisdictions. 

Subsection  (c)  authorizes  appropriations, 
which  establish  both  the  maximum  amount 
available  and  the  exclusive  source  of  fund- 
ing to  carry  out  the  modified  section 
402(a>(19).  For  each  fiscal  year  after  1987. 
the  following  amounts  would  be  authorized: 

( 1 )  J775.000  for  Puerto  Rico. 

(2)  $130,000  for  the  Virgin  Islands,  and 

(3)  $95,000  for  Guam. 

The  subsection  also  specifies  that  if  no 
amount  is  appropriated  in  a  year,  the  re- 
quirement of  section  402(a)(  19)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  Is  inapplicable.  Further,  pay- 
ments of  amounts  appropriated  are  made 
under  the  authority  of  this  section  (rather 
than  under  section  403  of  the  Social  Securi- 
ty Act)  and  no  matching  share  by  the  juris- 
diction is  required. 

Subsection  (d)  makes  technical  and  con- 
forming amendments  to  section  1108  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  consistency 
with  subsection  (c)  described  above. 

RESEARCH  AND  EVALUATION:  PERFORMANCE 
STANDARDS 

Section  1406  of  the  draft  bill  directs  the 
Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Services  to 
carry  out  the  necessary  research  and  evalua- 
tion to  determine  the  effectiveness  of  State 
programs  under  new  Social  Security  Act 
provisions  described  above.  Those  programs 
are  to  be  studied,  to  determine  their  effec- 
tiveness in  improving  AFDC  recipients  em- 
ployability.  reducing  their  dependency  on 
public  welfare  programs,  and  attaining  eco- 
nomic independence.  The  Secretary  is  spe- 
cifically directed  to  identify  the  characteris- 
tics of  particularly  successful  State  pro- 
grams, and  to  develop  outcome  based  per- 
formance standards  which,  when  applied  to 
States,  could  reasonably  be  expected  to  fur- 
ther the  objectives  of  the  GROW  program. 

Subsection  (b)  requires  the  Secretary, 
within  6  months  after  the  completion  of  the 
research  and  evaluation  under  subsection 
(a),  to  issue  regulations  specifying  outcome 
based  performance  standards  applicable  to 
the  GROW  program. 

To  carry  out  subsection  (a).  $5  million,  for 
each  of  the  four  fiscal  years  t)eginning  with 
1988.  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated. 

MINOR  AND  CONFORMING  AMENDMENTS 

Section  1407  makes  minor  and  conforming 
amendments  through-out  part  A  of  title  IV 
and  in  title  XI  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
that  are  appropriate  to  reflect  the  establish- 
ment of  the  new  "Greater  Opportunities 
Through  Work  "  program,  and  the  repeal  of 
WIN  (and  the  corollary  registration  and 
other  WIN-related  provisions  within  part  A 
of  title  IV).  The  more  significant  of  these 
amendments  are: 

Subsection  (a)(4).  repealing  the  employ- 
ment search  provisions  of  section  402(a)  of 
the  Act.  since  that  authority  is  dealt  with  in 
the  new  section  408  establishing  the  GROW 
program: 

Subsection  (a)(5),  adding  a  new  AFDC 
plan  requirement  to  require  State  AFDC 
agencies  to  provide  information  to  service 
delivery  areas  operating  programs  under  the 
Job  Training  Partnership  Act  (JTPA),  in  ac- 
cordance with  joint  regulations  of  the  Sec- 
retaries of  Health  and  Human  Services  and 
Labor  with  respect  to  individuals  referred  to 
the  JTPA  program  by  the  State  agency,  or 
individuals  seeking  services  under  that  pro- 
gram without  regard  to  a  referral:  and 

Subsection  (c).  adding  a  definition  of  al- 
ternative employment  directed  program  to 
section  406  of  the  Social  Security  Act.  an 
employment  related  activity  that  may  be  de- 
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veloped   by   the  State 
GROW  program. 

EFFECTIVE  DATE 

Section  1408  states  that  the  Act's  provi- 
sions are  effective  October  1.  1987. 

TITLE  I— SUBTITLE  P 

THE  EMPLOYMENT  SECURITY  ADMINISTRATIVE 
FINANCING  ACT  OF  1«87 

Subtitle  F  of  this  title  amends  federal  em- 
ployment security  laas  to:  (1)  decentralize 
to  the  States  the  responsibility  for  financ- 
ing the  administration  of  the  State  unem- 
ployment compensation  (UC)  programs:  (2) 
adjust  the  accounts  within  the  federal  Un- 
employment Trust  Fund  (UTF)  to  ensure 
the  continued  administration  and  operation 
of  certain  federally-mandated  programs  and 
activities:  (3)  reduce  the  federal  payroll  tax 
<FUTA)  burden  on  employers  to  free  re- 
sources for  the  States:  and  (4)  retain  certain 
minimum  requirements  sufficient  to  ensure 
that  the  basic  elements  of  the  State  UC  pro- 
grams are  maintained. 

Under  present  law.  the  State  administra- 
tion of  State  UC  programs  is  financed  by 
federal  grants.  Federal  law.  in  Title  III  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  (SSA).  specifies  how 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  is  to  determine  the 
amount  that  each  State  will  receive  each 
year  to  administer  the  State  UC  program 
and  also  establishes  certain  requirements 
that  States  must  satisfy  in  their  administra- 
tion of  the  program. 

This  bill  would  repeal  Title  HI  of  SSA  to 
eliminate  federal  grants  for  the  administra- 
tion of  State  UC  programs  and  allow  the 
States  to  finance  their  own  program  admin- 
istration. While  the  bill  would  retain  certain 
minimum  requirements  sufficient  to  ensure 
that  basic  elements  of  the  UC  program  are 
maintained,  it  would  allow  States  signifi- 
cantly greater  flexibility  in  UC  program  ad- 
ministration. 

In  order  to  effectively  implement  this 
change  In  UC  administrative  financing,  and 
to  ensure  the  continued  functioning  of  cer- 
tain federally-mandated  programs  and  ac- 
tivities, the  bill  also  modifies  the  structure 
of  the  Federal  Unemployment  Trust  Fund 
(UTF). 

Under  present  law.  the  federal  grants  to 
the  States  for  the  administration  of  State 
UC  programs  are  paid  from  an  account  in 
the  UTF  called  the  Employment  Security 
Administration  Account  (ESAA).  The  source 
of  the  federal  funds  in  ESAA  is  an  automat- 
ic appropriation  equal  to  100  percent  of  the 
federal  payroll  tax  (FUTA)  that  is  collected 
by  the  Treasury  each  year.  Funds  from 
ESAA  are  also  used  to  pay  States  for  their 
administration  of  the  Wagner-Peyser  Act 
and  certain  other  federally-mandated  pro- 
grams and  activities,  such  as  the  unemploy- 
ment compensation  for  federal  employees 
(UCFE)  program,  and  to  pay  for  federal  ex- 
penses incurred  by  the  Department  of 
Lat>or  in  its  performance  of  functions  under 
certain  laws,  such  as  the  Federal  Unemploy- 
ment Tax  Act  (FUTA). 

A  portion  of  the  automatic  appropriation 
is  also  designated  to  t>e  transferred  through 
ESAA  to  another  UTF  account  called  the 
Extended  Unemployment  Compensation  Ac- 
count (EUCA).  Funds  in  EUCA  are  used  to 
reimburse  States  for  SO  percent  of  the  bene- 
fit costs  under  the  Federal-State  Extended 
Benefit  (EB)  program.  In  addition  to  the 
designated  funds,  when  the  balance  in 
ESAA  exceeds  a  defined  level,  the  amount 
atwve  that  level  is  also  transferred  to 
EUCA. 
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When  the  twUiicf  In  EDCA  exceeds  a  de- 
fined level,  the  "exeeai"  funds  are  trmns- 
ferred  thrauch  EBAA  to  another  UTF 
unount  called  the  Fedenl  Unemployment 
Aceount  (FUA).  Funds  from  FUA  are  used 
to  make  loans  to  States  when  necessary  for 
the  payment  of  State  UC  benefits. 

If  funds  exceed  a  defined  ceiling  In  FUA. 
and  at  the  same  time  the  balances  In  ESAA 
and  EOCA  also  exceed  defined  cellincs.  the 
exoeas  funds  are  transferred  from  ESAA  to 
State  accounts  in  the  UTF. 

TblB  bill  would  replace  ESAA  with  a  new 
UTF  aceount  called  the  Federal  Administra- 
tive Account  (FAA).  The  FAA  would  serve 
isarnMslly  the  same  functions  as  ESAA 
with  reject  to  the  use  and  source  of  lU 
funds,  except  that  the  payments  to  the 
States  for  State  UC  administration  would  be 
eliminated. 

The  bill  also  establishes  in  the  UTF  a  new 
State  administrative  fund  account  for  each 
State.  Under  present  law,  a  separate  book 
account  called  a  State  unemployment  fund 
account  is  maintained  in  the  UTF  for  each 
State.  States  are  required  to  deposit  funds 
they  have  collected  for  the  purpose  of 
paytaic  State  UC  benefits  into  that  account. 
and  may  withdraw  funds  from  the  account 
only  tof  the  purpose  of  paying  State  UC 
benefits.  This  bill  retains  those  accounts 
and  adds  the  new  State  administrative  fund 
aocounts.  which  will  be  governed  by  similar 
requirements.  States  will  be  required  to  de- 
posit funds  collected  for  the  administration 
of  the  State  UC  program  into  the  account 
and  may  only  withdraw  funds  from  the  ac- 
eount for  that  purpose. 

The  bill  also  significantly  reduces  the  fed- 
eral payroll  tax  burden  on  employers  to  free 
reaouioea  for  the  States  to  use  in  financing 
the  administration  of  their  programs.  Under 
the  bdl.  the  reduction  in  the  federal  tax 
burden  is  achieved  by  increasing  the  federal 
offset  credit,  which  employers  are  entitled 
to  claim  if  their  State  law  is  in  conformity 
with  certain  federal  requirements  pertain- 
ing to  the  UC  program. 

In  order  to  ensure  that  certain  important 
elements  in  the  administration  of  the  UC 
program  are  maintained  by  the  States,  the 
bill  also  retains  certain  minimum  require- 
ments for  the  administration  of  the  State 
UC  programs. 

Under  current  law.  State  adherence  to 
federal  requirements  for  the  State  UC  pro- 
gram Is  enforced  in  two  ways.  If  a  State  fails 
to  substantially  comply  with  certain  admin- 
istrative requirements  contained  in  Title  III 
of  8SA.  the  Secretary  may  deny  administra- 
tive funds  to  the  State.  If  a  SUte  fails  to 
amform  its  UC  laws  to  certain  federal  re- 
quirements contained  in  section  3304(a)  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  (IRC),  the  Sec- 
retary may  deny  employers  in  the  State  the 
offset  credit  against  the  federal  payroll  tax. 

Since,  by  decentralizing  administrative  fi- 
nancing, this  bin  eliminates  the  denial  of 
administrative  funds  sanction,  the  bill  trans- 
fers some  of  the  requirements  presently 
subject  to  that  sanction  to  section  3304. 
under  which  a  State's  failure  to  conform  to 
the  requirements  could  result  in  the  loss  of 
the  offset  credit.  These  requirements  in- 
elxide.  among  others,  the  payment  of  com- 
pensation when  due,  the  right  of  claimants 
to  a  fair  hearing,  and  State  participation  in 
the  Income  and  eligibility  verification  pro- 
gram, the  food  stamp  verification  program. 
and  the  efaild  support  Intercept  program. 

In  addition  to  transferring  some  of  the  re- 
quirements presently  contained  in  Title  III 
of  88A  to  the  IRC.  the  bill  also  adds  some 
new  requirements.  For  example,  in  order  to 


ensure  efficient  collection  of  the  remaining 
FUTA  tax.  the  bill  requires  the  States  to 
collect  the  federal  payroll  tax  and  transfer 
the  receipts  to  the  Treasury. 

This  subtitle  also  includes  amendments  to 
SSA  and  the  IRC  that  are  necessary  to  im- 
plement changes  in  the  financing  and  ad- 
ministration of  activities  under  the  Wagner- 
Peyser  Act  to  conform  to  the  amendments 
made  to  the  Wagner-Peyser  Act  under  sub- 
title G  of  this  title.  Subtitle  G  would  elimi- 
nate grants  to  the  States  that  are  paid  out 
of  ESAA  for  the  operation  of  public  employ- 
ment offices  under  the  Wagner-Peyser  Act. 
Funds  in  FAA  (which  replaces  ESAA)  would 
remain  available,  pursuant  to  agreements 
between  the  States  and  the  Secretary  of 
Labor,  for  the  continuation  of  certain  na- 
tional activities  that  are  conducted  under 
the  Wagner-Peyser  Act. 

Subtitle  F  of  this  title  is  divided  into  four 
Parts.  Part  1  makes  amendments  to  the  rel- 
evant provisions  of  SSA.  Part  2  contains 
amendments  to  the  IRC.  Part  3  consists  of 
amendments  to  other  affected  statutes.  Part 
4  contains  technical  and  conforming  amend- 
ments. 

Section  1501  provides  that  subtitle  F  may 
be  cited  as  the  "Employment  Security  Ad- 
ministrative Financing  Act  of  1987." 

Section  1502  repeals  title  III  of  SSA.  Title 
III  authorizes  the  payment  of  Federal 
grants  to  the  States  for  administration  of 
the  State  UC  program,  specifies  how  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  is  to  determine  the 
amount  each  State  is  to  receive  for  UC  ad- 
ministration each  fiscal  year,  and  sets  forth 
requirements  States  must  satisfy  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  program  in  order  to  re- 
ceive the  grants. 

Section  1503  of  the  bill  makes  amend- 
ments to  Title  IX  of  the  SSA.  Title  IX  es- 
tablishes the  structure  of  the  UTF  and  sets 
forth  how  the  accounts  in  the  UTF  are  to  be 
administered. 

Section  1503(a)  of  the  bill  amends  section 
901(c)  of  SSA  to  authorize  the  expenditure 
of  funds  from  the  FAA  (which  replaces  the 
ESAA)  to  pay  the  States  for  the  administra- 
tion of  certain  federally-mandated  programs 
and  activities.  Those  activities  are:  (1)  ad- 
ministration by  the  States,  pursuant  to 
agreements  with  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  of 
functions  under  FUTA.  the  Wagner-Peyser 
Act.  or  any  Federal  unemployment  compen- 
sation law.  (2)  funding  for  State  Directors 
and  Assistant  Directors  for  Veterans  Em- 
ployaient  (38  U.S.C.  2003).  and  (3)  50%  of 
the  administrative  costs  for  the  Extended 
Benefit  program. 

Section  lS03(a)  also  amends  section  901(c) 
to  authorize  the  payment  of  funds  from  the 
FAA  for  necessary  expenses  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  in  carrying  out  its  responsi- 
bilittes  under:  (1)  titles  IX.  XI.  and  XII  of 
SSA,  (2)  FUTA.  (3)  the  Wagner-Peyser  Act. 

(4)  dhapter  41  of  38  U.S.C.  Veterans  Em- 
ployment Service  and  Job  Counseling,  and 

(5)  any  federal  unemployment  compensa- 
tion law. 

Seetions  1503(b)  and  (c)  of  the  bill  incor- 
porate technical  changes  to  certain  refer- 
ences in  section  901(c)  of  SSA. 

Section  1503(d)  amends  section  901(c)  to 
provide  that  the  Secretary  of  Labor  will  cer- 
tify to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  the 
amount  of  funds  to  be  transferred  from  the 
FAA  to  each  State  for  the  administration  of 
the  federally-mandated  activities  listed  in 
section  901(c).  States  are  only  permitted  to 
use  those  funds  for  proper  and  efficient  ad- 
ministration of  the  activities,  and  the  bill  re- 
quires States  to  repay  to  the  FAA  any  such 
funds  that  are  Improperly  spent. 


Section  lS03<e>  amends  section  901(f)  to 
define  what  constitutes  an  "excess"  in  the 
FAA  balance  for  purposes  of  determining 
when  FAA  funds  are  to  be  transferred  to 
EUCA. 

Section  1503(f)  amends  Section  902(a)  of 
SSA  to  increase  the  ceiling  for  allowable 
balances  ia  FUA. 

Section  lS03(g)  amends  section  904  of  SSA 
to  include  the  FAA  and  State  administrative 
fund  accounts  in  the  UTF  as  separate  book 
accounts  in  the  single  fund  that  is  invested 
by  the  Secretary  of  Treasury. 

Section  1503(h)  amends  section  905(b)  of 
SSA  to  provide  for  the  transfer  of  a  defined 
portion  of  FUTA  receipts  from  the  FAA  to 
EUCA.  The  provision  also  alters  the  figure 
used  to  calculate  the  portion  of  F'UTA  re- 
ceipts t  hat  is  to  be  transferred. 

Section  1504  provides  that  the  amend- 
ments in  sections  1502  and  1503  shall  take 
effect  on  July  1.  1990. 

Section  1511  amends  section  3302  of  IRC 
to  increase,  from  5.4  to  5.89  percent,  the 
maximum  amount  of  the  offset  credit  em- 
ployers may  qualify  for  when  their  State 
law  is  in  conformity  with  the  requirements 
of  section  3304  of  the  IRC. 

Section  1512  transfers  certain  require- 
ments currently  contained  in  Title  III  of 
SSA  to  section  3304  of  the  IRC  to  ensure 
that  basic  elements  of  the  UC  program  are 
maintained.  The  section  also  adds  certain 
new  requirements,  as  explained  below.  Sec- 
tion 1512(a)  contains  requirements  States 
must  include  in  their  UC  laws  in  order  to 
qualify  for  the  offset  credit. 

Section  1512(a)(1)  revises  section 
3304(a)(2)  to  add  a  new  subparagraph  (A)  to 
incorporate  the  requirement,  presently  con- 
tained in  section  303(a)(1)  of  SSA.  that 
State  UC  laws  include  methods  of  adminis- 
tration sufficient  to  ensure  the  payment  of 
UC  to  claimants  when  due. 

Section  1512(aKl)  also  adds  a  subpara- 
graph (B)  to  3304(a)(2),  which  incorporates 
the  requirement,  currently  contained  in  sec- 
tion 303(a)(3)  of  SSA.  that  all  individuals 
denied  unemployment  compensation  have 
the  right  to  a  fair  hearing  before  an  impar- 
tial tribunal. 

Finally. 'section  1512(aKl)  provides  a  new 
subparagraph  (C)  to  section  3304(a)(2)  to  in- 
corporate the  requirement,  currently  con- 
tained in  section  303(a)(6)  of  SSA.  that  the 
States  make  reports  that  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  from  time  to  time  shall  require.  The 
bill  also  specifies  that  such  reports  include 
reports  of  data  for  national  statistical  pro- 
grams. 

Section  1512(a)(2)  amends  section 
3304(a)(3>  of  the  IRC  to  add  a  subparagraph 
(B)  which  establishes  a  new  requirement 
that  all  money  received  by  the  State  for  the 
administration  of  the  State  law  and  the 
State  employment  services  be  immediately 
paid  over  to  the  Secretary  of  Treasury  to  be 
credited  to  the  State's  administrative  fund 
account. 

Section  1512(a)(3>  provides  in  section 
3304(a)(4)(B)  of  the  IRC  a  new  requirement 
that  all  money  withdrawn  from  the  State 
administrative  fund  account  be  used  only 
for  the  administration  of  State  law  and 
public  employment  services. 

Section  lS12(a)(4)  adds  a  new  requirement 
to  Section  3304(a)  that  States  shall  provide 
public  employment  services  pursuant  to  the 
requirements  of  the  Wagner-Peyser  Act. 
This  amendment  conforms  to  changes  made 
to  the  Wagner-Peyser  Act  by  subtitle  G  of 
this  bill. 

Section  1512(b)  amends  section  3304(b)  to 
include   certain   requirements   that   States 


must  comply  with  in  the  administration  of 
the  UC  program  in  order  to  qualify  for  the 
offset  credit. 

The  new  paragraph  (1)  of  section  3304(b) 
would  incorporate  the  requirement,  now 
contained  in  section  302(c)(2)  of  SSA.  that 
States  cooperate  with  federal  agencies  In 
the  administration  of  any  federal  unemploy- 
ment compensation  law,  except  that  the 
separate  penalty  provision  contained  in  sec- 
tion 3302(c)(3)  relating  to  State  administra- 
tion of  Trade  Adjustment  Assistance  would 
continue  to  apply  to  that  program. 

The  new  paragraph  (2)  of  section  3304(b) 
would  incorporate  the  requirement,  present- 
ly conUined  in  section  303(f)  of  SSA.  that 
the  State  UC  agencies  participate  in  the 
State  Income  and  Eligibility  Verification 
system  (SIEV)  established  under  section 
1137  of  SSA. 

The  new  paragraph  (3)  of  section  3304(b) 
incorporates  the  requirement,  currently 
contained  in  section  303(d)  of  SSA.  that 
State  UC  agencies  must  disclose  certain  in- 
formation to  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  State  food  stamp  agencies  for  purposes 
of  verifying  the  eligibility  of  Pood  Stamp  re- 
cipients, and  must  participate  in  the  Food 
Stamp  intercept  program. 

The  new  paragraph  (4)  of  section  3304(b) 
incorporates  the  requirement,  currently 
contained  in  section  303(e)  of  SSA.  that 
State  UC  agencies  furnish  information  to 
child  support  enforcement  agencies  and  par- 
ticipate in  the  Child  Support  Intercept  pro- 
gram. 

The  new  paragraph  (5)  of  section  3304(b) 
requires  that  the  States  cooperate  with  the 
Treasury  Department  by  collecting  FUTA 
taxes,  including  interest,  penalties  and  addi- 
tions to  the  tax.  and  paying  the  tax  pro- 
ceeds to  the  Treasury  immediately  upon  re- 
ceipt. 

The  new  paragraph  (6)  of  section  3304(b) 
requires  that  after  June  30.  1990,  Slates 
assure  the  continuation  of  a  level  of  effort 
in  their  administration  of  the  State  UC  pro- 
gram sufficient  to  meet  output  measures 
that  will  be  defined  in  regulations  issued  by 
the  Secretary  of  Labor. 

The  new  paragraph  (7)  of  section  3304(b) 
incorporates  the  provision,  currently  con- 
tained in  section  303(g)  of  SSA.  that  SUtes 
may  recover  benefit  overpayments  they 
have  made  to  claimants  from  benefits  pay- 
able to  those  claimants  under  other  State 
and  federal  unemployment  compensation 
programs. 

Section  1512(c)  amends  section  3304(c)  to 
apply  the  conformity  sanction  to  the  re- 
quirements that  would  be  added  by  this  bill 
to  sections  3304(a)  and  (b). 

Section  1513  amends  section  3501  of  the 
IRC  to  authorize  each  State  to  collect  taxes 
payable  under  FUTA.  The  States  will  also 
be  responsible  for  collecting  interest,  penal- 
ties, and  additions  to  FUTA,  and  this  sec- 
tion provides  State  courts  with  Jurisdiction 
to  enforce  FUTA  tax  collection  efforts.  This 
section  also  requires  the  Secretary  of  Treas- 
ury to  prescribe,  through  regulation,  the 
method  of  collection  and  transfer  to  the 
Treasury. 

Section  1514  establishes  the  effective 
dates  of  Part  2  of  this  subtitle.  The  amend- 
ments affecting  taxes  in  sections  1511  and 
1513  take  effect  on  January  1.  1990.  The 
amendments  in  section  1512  take  effect  on 
July  1.  1990. 

Part  3  of  this  subtitle  amends  other  stat- 
utes to  conform  in  language  with  the 
amendments  made  in  Part  1  of  this  subtitle. 
Section  1521  authorizes  funds  to  be  made 
avaUable  from  FAA  to  pay  for  the  adminis- 


tration of  the  UC  programs  for  federal  em- 
ployees (UCFE)  and  ex-service  members 
(UCX)  (5  U.S.C.  Ch.  85).  Section  1522  is  a 
technical  amendment  to  conform  language 
in  the  Pood  Stamp  Act  of  1977  with  the 
transfer  of  S  303(d)  of  SSA  to  3304(b)(3)  of 
the  IRC.  The  effective  date  of  the  Part  3 
amendments  is  July  1.  1990. 

Part  4.  in  sections  1531  to  1533.  makes 
technical  and  conformmg  amendments  to 
SSA.  the  IRC.  and  the  Federal-SUte  Ex- 
tended Unemployment  Compensation  Act  of 
1970.  Section  1534  provides  that  amend- 
ments made  by  sections  1531  through  1533 
of  the  bill  take  effect  July  1.  1990. 

TITLE  I-SUBTITLE  G 

EMPLOYMENT  SERVICES  ACT  OF  1987 

This  subtitle  alters  the  Federal-Stale  pro- 
gram providing  public  employment  services. 
The  present  program  provides  Federal  re- 
sources for  the  operation  of  State  employ- 
ment service  agencies,  as  well  as  a  designat- 
ed Federal  United  Stales  Employment  Serv- 
ice (USES).  The  funds  are  distributed 
through  grants  to  individual  States  based 
on  a  specific  statutory  allocation  formula. 
Federal  law  specifies  the  uses  for  the  funds, 
and  imposes  auditing  and  recordkeeping 
controls  on  fund  expenditure. 

Under  the  legislation.  States  would  have 
increased  flexibility  in  administering  their 
own  public  employment  services  under  the 
Wagner- Peyser  Act  (hereinafter  "the  Act"). 
The  Federal  government  would  provide  gen- 
eral information  and  assistance  that  might 
be  useful  to  the  States  and  would  maintain 
a  system  for  clearing  labor  among  the 
Slates.  The  Federal  government  would  also 
be  authorized  to  provide  guidance  to  the 
Slates  in  the  provision  of  public  employ- 
ment services,  including  the  implementation 
of  national  priorities.  In  addition,  the  legis- 
lation would  specifically  provide  mecha- 
nisms to  ensure  that  the  Stales  continue  to 
provide  services  necessary  to  fulfill  statuto- 
ry obligations  to  provide  statistical  data 
under  section  14  of  the  Act.  and  statutory 
obligations  to  provide  special  services  to  vet- 
erans pursuant  to  chapters  41  and  42  of  title 
38.  United  States  Code.  The  Private  Indus- 
try Councils  (PICs)  and  State  Training  and 
Employment  Councils  created  under  the 
Job  Training  Partnership  Act  (the  latter 
created  by  this  bill  from  the  existing  Slate 
Job  Training  Coordinating  Councils)  would 
have  an  enhanced  role  with  respect  to 
public  employment  services.  Federal  and 
Stale  roles  would  be  carried  out  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  and  the  Governors,  respec- 
tively, through  such  vehicles  as  they  elect. 

The  changes  to  the  Wagner-Peyser  Act 
would  initially  take  effect  with  the  same  fi- 
nancing arrangements  as  at  present.  Thus, 
the  State  would  have  to  meet  the  revised  re- 
quirements as  a  condition  of  grant  receipt. 
After  1990,  States  would  assume  responsibil- 
ity for  financing  their  own  basic  public  em- 
ployment services  programs.  (Federal  reim- 
bursement to  States  for  certain  special  na- 
tional activities  they  carry  out  pursuant  to 
agreement  with  the  Federal  government 
would  continue  to  be  available,  both  under 
the  Wagner-Peyser  Act  and  other  laws.)  To 
ensure  the  availability  of  public  employ- 
ment services  throughout  the  country,  how- 
ever. States  have  to  continue  to  comply  with 
the  revised  Wagner-Peyser  requirements. 
Both  before  and  after  1990,  these  require- 
menU  would  include  compliance  with  the 
revised  planning  process,  provision  of  spe- 
cial statistical  and  veterans  services,  and  at- 
tention to  the  need  for  the  provision  of  cer- 
tain types  of  activities. 


It  should  be  noted  that  the  provisions  of. 
this  subtitle  include  only  that  portion  of  the 
Administration's  proposal  on  public  employ- 
ment services  that  consists  of  amendments 
to  the  Wagner-Peyser  Act  and,  related  laws. 
That  portion  of  the  Administration's  pro- 
[>osal  on  public  employment  services  which 
consists  of  amendments  to  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  and  amendments  to  the  Federal  Un- 
employment Tax  Act  is  included  within  the 
provisions  of  subtitle  F  of  this  legislation. 

Section  1602  revises  section  1  of  the 
Wagner-Peyser  Act  to  replace  the  specific 
establishment  of  a  United  States  Employ- 
ment Ser\'ice.  and  a  national  system  of 
public  employment  offices,  with  a  general 
policy  statement  describing  the  purpose  of 
the  Act.  The  purpose  of  the  Act  is  to  en- 
hance the  effectiveness  of  public  employ- 
ment services  throughout  the  nation  by  In- 
creasing Stale  and  private  sector  responsi- 
bility for  the  planning,  management,  financ- 
ing, and  delivery  of  these  servi(»s. 

Section  1603  amends  section  2  of  the 
Wagner-Peyser  Act  to  define  three  addition- 
al terms. 

■'Public  employment  services"  are  defined 
lo  include  the  provision  of  sufficient  re- 
sources necessary  lo  deliver  such  services, 
and  to  provide  related  administrative  and 
support  functions,  on  a  Statewide  basis. 
(Pursuant  lo  section  1605  of  this  bill,  provi- 
sion of  "public  employment  servi<»s"  pursu- 
ant to  the  requirements  of  the  Wagner- 
Peyser  Act  is  a  condition  of  receiving  Feder- 
al granls  that  fund  such  services,  grants 
which  will  be  available  until  July  1.  1990. 
Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  subtitle  P  of 
this  bill,  provision  of  "public  employment 
services  "  pursuant  to  the  requirements  of 
the  Wagner-Peyser  Act  is  required  of  any 
Slate  for  its  employers  to  obtain  a  credit 
against  their  Federal  Unemployment  Tax 
for  1990  and  thereafter.) 

A  "Stale  Training  and  Employment  Coun- 
cil" is  defined  to  have  the  same  meaning  as 
under  the  JTPA.  (Section  1610  of  this  bill 
amends  the  JTPA  to  rename  the  current 
Stale  job  training  coordinating  councils,  to 
require  the  chair  to  be  a  private  sector 
member,  to  expand  the  private  sector  mem- 
bership, and  lo  expand  its  duties  to  include 
oversight  of  public  employment  services.) 

A  "program  year"  is  defined  as  the  twelve- 
month period  commencing  July  1  of  any 
Federal  fiscal  year  (i.e..  the  July  1  after  the 
start  of  the  fiscal  year).  This  definition  re- 
places an  equivalent  one  under  existing  sec- 
tion 5(c)(  1)  of  the  Act. 

Section  1604  revises  section  3  of  the 
Wagner-Peyser  Act  to  set  forth  the  duties  of 
the  Secretary  of  Labor.  Subsection  (a)  sets 
forth  the  special  services  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment may  provide  in  the  revised  pro- 
gram, including  research,  analysis,  test  de- 
velopment. Job  classification  and  technical 
assistance,  and  the  maintenance  of  a  system 
for  clearing  labor  between  the  States.  Sub- 
section (b)  authorizes  the  Secretary  to  pro- 
vide guidance  to  the  Slates  in  the  provision 
of  State  public  employment  services,  with 
particular  attention  to  encouraging  State 
review  of  the  need  for  the  activities  set 
forth  in  a  revised  section  7(a)  of  the  Act  (see 
section  1607  of  the  bill),  and  to  provide  guid- 
ance in  the  implementation  of  national  prl- 
oriiies.  Subsection  (c)  authorizes  the  Secre- 
tary to  enter  into  reimbursable  agreements 
with  the  Governor  of  any  State  under 
which  the  State  can  carry  out  various  relat- 
ed activities  for  the  Secretary,  or  under 
which  the  Secretary  can  carry  out  a  special 
project  for  a  State  of  the  type  authorized  to 
provide  pursuant  to  subsections  (a)  and  (b) 
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<RTiiliit  and  expancUnc  upon  provisions 
eumntly  located  in  aecUon  7(c)  of  the  Act). 
SulaecUon  (d)  provides  for  mgreements  with 
the  Oovemor  of  Guam  for  the  continuation 
of  Federal  funding  for  the  provision  of 
puUic  employment  services  in  Guam  after 
July  1.  IMO,  since  Guam  laclu  an  unemploy- 
ment tax  which  can  readily  be  used  to  fi- 
nance auch  a  system.  Subsection  (e)  pro- 
vides tenenl  regulatory  authority  to  the 
Secretary,  and  authorises  the  establishment 
of  general  performance  standards  (provi- 
sions currently  located  in  sections  12  and 
IMa)  of  the  Act). 

Section  1M)6  of  the  bill  revises  section  4  of 
the  Act  to  set  forth  that  the  Secretary  must 
determine  that  a  State  will  comply  with  the 
requirements  of  the  Wagner-Peyser  Act  in 
the  provision  of  public  employment  services 
if  he  is,  in  his  discretion,  to  award  that 
State  Federal  funds  to  finance  State  public 
employment  services  pursuant  to  section  5 
of  the  Act  (funds  which  will,  as  noted  below. 
be  availaUe  only  through  June  30,  1990). 

Section  IMM  of  the  bill  revises  section  5  of 
the  Act  to  preclude  authorization  of  Federal 
appropriations  to  provide  grants  to  the 
States  for  the  operation  of  public  employ- 
ment programs  for  program  years  commenc- 
ing on  or  after  July  1,  1990.  Existing  provi- 
sions in  sections  5  and  6  of  the  Act  concern- 
ing the  allocation  of  grant  funds  distributed 
before  that  time  are  retained.  June  30,  1991 
is  established  as  the  final  date  for  the  ex- 
penditure of  any  Federal  funds  under  sec- 
tion S. 

Section  1807  of  the  bill  revises  section  7  of 
the  Act.  Section  7(a)  of  the  Act  will  set 
forth  a  short  list  of  types  of  services  the 
need  for  which  are  to  be  given  particular  at- 
tention by  the  States  (both  before  and  after 
the  funding  transition  on  July  1.  1990).  The 
list  is  Intended  to  direct  the  activities  of  the 
States  towards  facilitating  the  job  transi- 
tion process.  Thus,  particular  attention  is  to 
be  given  to  the  need  for  assessment  and 
testing,  providing  labor  marlcet  information. 
oounaellng  and  job  search  sStiW  training,  and 
related  types  of  services.  Subsection  (b)  of 
section  7  will  ensure  that  specific  Federal 
policies  concerning  statistics  and  veterans 
will  continue  in  effect  under  the  revised 
Wagner-Peyser  program,  by  making  it  a 
Wagner-Peyser  requirement  that  the  serv- 
ices provided  by  the  States  will  include 
those  necessary  to  fulfill  statutory  responsi- 
bilities under  section  14  of  the  Act  (concern- 
ing statistical  development)  and  under  chap- 
ten  41  and  42  of  title  38,  United  States  Code 
(concerning  veterans).  Subsection  (c)  of  sec- 
tion 1607  ensures  that  States  will  have 
broad  flexibility,  subject  to  whatever  may 
be  required  under  other  State  or  Federal 
laws,  in  making  certain  decisions  concerning 
fees:  whether  to  charge  a  fee  for  a  specific 
service,  and  whether  to  refer  a  worlcer  to  an 
agency  which  may  charge  a  fee.  (The  latter 
replaces  the  present  section  13(b)  of  the 
Act.) 

Sectkm  1608  of  the  bill  revises  the  plan- 
ning processes  set  forth  in  section  8  of  the 
Act.  The  revisions  provide  an  enhanced  role 
in  that  process  for  the  Private  Industry 
Councils  and  the  SUte  Training  and  Em- 
ployment Coimcils  created  under  the  JTPA. 
Moreover,  the  amendments  to  section  8  pro- 
vide a  role  for  these  entities  in  reviewing 
and  evaluating  the  provision  of  public  em- 
ployraent  services  that  parallels  their  re- 
spective roles  in  the  provision  of  Job  train- 
ing funds  under  JTPA. 

Section  1609  makes  cerUin  technical 
changes  in  the  Act  consistent  with  changes 
elsewhere  in  the  bill.  These  include  changes 


to  the  auditing  and  recordkeeping  require- 
ments of  sections  9  and  10  of  the  Act.  which 
clarify  that  these  requirements  apply  only 
with  respect  to  Federal  funds.  Section  1609 
also  amends  section  11  of  the  Act  to  impose 
on  Governors  the  existing  responsibility  of 
the  Director  of  the  United  States  Employ- 
ment Service  to  insure  that  workers  get 
notice  of  a  strike  or  lockout  if  they  are 
being  referred  to  a  job  involved  in  such  a 
lalxir  dispute. 

Section  1610  amends  the  Job  Training 
Partnership  Act  to  provide  that  in  appoint- 
ing private  sector  members  of  private  indus- 
try councils,  recognition  should  be  given  to 
its  responsibilities  under  the  Wagner-Peyser 
Act  and  to  appointing  members  of  the  busi- 
ness community  who  have  served  In  an  advi- 
sory capacity  in  providing  employment  serv- 
ices. A  parallel  provision  is  added  concern- 
ing appointments  to  the  State  Training  and 
Emtdoyment  Councils,  which  this  section 
creates  from  the  present  State  Job  Training 
Cooitlinating  Councils.  The  makeup  of  the 
State  council  is  altered  so  that  no  less  than 
half  the  meml)ership  will  be  from  the  pri- 
vate sector,  and  the  State  council  is  to  t>e 
chaired  by  a  private  sector  member  as  well. 
Section  1611  provides  for  the  proper  inter- 
pretation to  be  given  upon  enactment  of 
this  bill  to  references  in  other  Federal  laws 
and  regulations  to  such  entities  as  State  or 
local  public  employment  agencies,  systems. 
or  offices.  This  matter  is  being  handled  on  a 
generic  basis,  rather  than  through  conform- 
ing amendments,  to  avoid  the  need  for  ex- 
tensive statutory  and  regulatory  change. 
Section  1611(f)  eliminates  special  authority 
for  employment  service  use  of  penalty  mail 
consistent  with  the  increased  delegation  of 
authority  and  responsibility  to  the  States 
under  the  bill. 

Section  1612  provides  that  the  provisions 
of  tliis  subtitle  shall  take  effect  with  respect 
to  State  program  years  that  commence  after 
enactment.  It  also  provides  that  existing 
regulations  of  the  Secretary  affected  by  the 
provisions  of  this  subtitle  be  revised  within 
six  months  of  enactment. 

TITLE  II-NATIONAL  SCIENCE 

FOUNDATION  AUTHORIZATION  ACT 
Section-By-Section  Analysis 

Sec.  2001.  Permits  the  citation  of  the  Act 
as  the  "National  Science  Foundation  Au- 
thorbation  Act  for  Fiscal  Years  1988.  1989, 
1990.  1991.  and  I992." 

Sec  2002.  Authorizes  appropriations  of 
$1,893,000,000  in  nine  categories  for  FY 
1988:  $2,158,000,000  in  three  areas  for  FY 
1989:  $2,474,000,000  for  FY  1990; 
$2,831,000,000  for  FY  1991:  and 
$3,245,000,000  for  FY  1992. 

Sec.  2003.  Provides  that  appropriations 
made  under  section  2002  will  remain  avail- 
able for  periods  specified  in  appropriations 
acts. 

Sec.  2004.  Authorizes  annual  expenditures 
of  up  to  $7,500  for  FY  1988  through  FY 
1992  for  official  consultation,  representa- 
tion, and  other  extraordinary  expenses  at 
the  discretion  of  the  Director. 

Sec.  2005.  Provides  that  funds  may  be 
transferred  among  categories  but  precludes 
transfers  to  or  from  any  category  exceeding 
10  percent  of  the  amount  listed  for  that  cat- 
egory until  thirty  calendar  days  have  passed 
after  the  Director  has  notified  the  Speaker, 
the  Vice  President,  and  the  Senate  and 
House  authorization  committees  of  the 
nature  of  the  transfer  and  the  reason  for  it. 

Sec.  2006.  Contains  five  amendments  to 
the  National  Science  Foundation  Act  and 
one  to  a  related  law.  The  proposed  changes 
together  with  changes  made  in  other  years 


serve  a  lottg-term  purpose.  They  represent  a 
continued  collaboration  between  the  Foun- 
dation and  the  congressional  committees 
charged  with  oversight  of  its  activities  to 
simplify  4nd  streamline  its  organic  legisla- 
tion. 

FKOPOSES  AMENDMENT  MO.  1 

Sec.  2006(a)  provides  "Section  4  of  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  Act  of  1950.  as 
amended  t42  U.S.C.  1863).  is  amended  by 
adding  to  Its  end  a  new  sut>section  (k)  as  fol- 
lows: '(k)  Portions  of  Board  meetings  in 
which  the  Board  considers  possible  Founda- 
tion budgets  for  a  particular  fiscal  year  or 
other  legislative  proposals  that  might  be 
submitted  to  Congress  may  be  closed  to  the 
public  until  the  Presidents  budget  for  that 
fiscal  year  or  the  legislative  proposal  has 
been  submitted  to  the  Congress.'  " 

This  addition  to  section  4  of  the  National 
Science  Foundation  Act  of  1950  would 
exempt  discussions  by  the  National  Science 
Board  of  proposed  NSP  budgets  and  other 
legislative  initiatives  from  disclosure  under 
the  Government  in  the  Sunshine  Act  (5 
U.S.C.  552b)  until  the  President  submits  his 
or  her  budget  and  legislative  program  for 
that  fiscal  year. 

This  amendment  is  necessary  to  restore 
the  quality  of  the  National  Science  Board's 
participation  in  the  Executive  budget-plan- 
ning process.  Because  the  United  States 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia has  held  that  budget  discussions  by  col- 
legially-headed  agencies  are  not  exempt 
from  the  Government  in  the  Sunshine  Act. 
Common  Cause  v.  Nuclear  Regulatory 
Agency.  6T4  F.2d  921  (1982),  recent  Board 
budget-planning  discussions  have  been  open 
to  the  public.  Before  the  court  decision, 
budget  discussions  took  place  in  closed  ses- 
sions. 

The  Executive  budget  process  requires  ne- 
gotiations and  discussions  between  the 
Foundation  and  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget.  The  Foundation's  budget  docu- 
ments are  components  of  the  Administra- 
tion's overall  budget  and  are.  like  similar 
document*  of  all  other  agencies,  required  by 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  Circular 
No.  A-10  to  be  kept  confidential  until  re- 
leased by  the  President.  Copies  cannot  be 
made  available  to  public  observers  when  the 
Board  attempts  to  discuss  and  vole  on  them. 
The  presence  of  public  observers  in  open 
sessions  of  the  Board  inhibits  members  of 
the  Board  from  discussing  budget  specifics, 
because  that  would  disclose  the  President's 
tentative  budget.  As  a  result,  effective  Na- 
tional Science  Board  input  to  NSF  budget 
positions  has  been  fragmented  and  now 
occurs  only  at  lower  levels  and  in  informal 
discussions  between  individual  members  and 
NSF  staff.  Such  discussion  as  does  take 
place  in  open  sessions  has  tended  to  be  pro 
forma.  This  diminishes  the  ability  of  the 
Board  to  guide  NSF  programs  while  adding 
nothing  to  openness  in  Government,  par- 
ticularly considering  that  the  resulting 
budget  gels  a  complete  airing  as  part  of  the 
Congressional  process.  The  Foundation  is 
different  In  this  respect  from  the  other  four 
dozen  agencies  affected  by  the  Sunshine 
Act. 

The  proposed  amendment  creates  a  statu- 
tory exemption  for  NSB  budget  discussions. 
The  exemption  would  be  limited,  both  sub- 
stantially and  temporally.  It  would  allow 
the  National  Science  Board  to  close  only 
those  portions  of  meetings  in  which  not  yet 
publicly-proposed  NSF  budgets  are  being 
considered.  Discussions  by  the  Board  of  pos- 
sible Foundation  actions  under  any  Presi- 


dential budget  that  has  been  submitted  to 
Congress  or  under  any  alternative  proposed 
by  Congress,  as  well  as  Board  discussions  of 
actions  under  enacted  appropriations,  would 
not  be  affected. 

The  amendment  also  exempts  from  disclo- 
sure Board  discussion  of  legislative  initia- 
tives, such  as  this  one,  which  are  usually 
submitted  to  Congress  in  the  Foundation's 
draft  annual  authorization  bill.  Like  the 
NSF  budget,  these  initiatives  are  part  of  the 
President's  legislative  program  and  must  be 
cleared  by  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget.  Also  like  the  budget,  they  will  be 
fully  aired  by  the  Congress. 

No  increase  in  cost  or  personnel  will  result 
if  this  proposal  is  enacted. 

PROPOSED  AMENDMENT  NO.  2 

Sec.  2006(b)  provides  "Section  5(b)  of  the 
National  Science  Foundation  Act  of  1950  (42 
U.S.C.  1864(b))  is  amended  to  read:  (b) 
Except  as  otherwise  specifically  provided  in 
this  Act  (1)  the  Director  is  the  head  of  the 
agency  and  shall  exercise  all  the  authority 
granted  to  the  Foundation  by  this  or  any 
other  Act  (including  any  powers  and  func- 
tions which  may  be  delegated  to  him  by  the 
Board),  and  (2)  all  actions  taken  by  the  Di- 
rector pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this  or 
any  other  Act  (or  pursuant  to  the  terms  of  a 
delegation  from  the  Board)  shall  he  final 
and  binding  upon  the  Foundation.'  " 

This  amendment  would  add  the  under- 
lined words  to  Section  5(b)  of  the  National 
Science  Foundation  Act  of  1950:  (b)  Except 
as  otherwise  specifically  provided  in  this  Act 

(1)  the  Director  is  the  head  of  the  agency 
and  shall  exercise  all  the  authority  granted 
to  the  Foundation  by  this  or  any  other  Act 
(including  any  powers  and  functions  which 
may  be  delegated  to  him  by  the  Board),  and 

(2)  all  actions  taken  by  the  Director  pursu- 
ant to  the  provisions  of  this  or  any  other 
Act  (or  pursuant  to  the  terms  of  a  delega- 
tion from  the  Board)  shall  be  final  and 
binding  upon  the  Foundation. 

Many  laws  provide  that  the  "head  of  the 
agency"  has  certain  administrative  responsi- 
bilities or  powers.  The  proposed  addition  to 
section  5(b)  of  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion Act  of  1950  merely  clarifies  that  the  Di- 
rector is  normally  for  such  purposes  the 
"head  of  the  agency"  for  the  Foundation. 
This  is  consistent  with  long-standing  NSF 
interpretation  and  practice. 

This  clarification  is  sought  because  lan- 
guage in  amendments  to  the  Inspector  Gen- 
eral Act  proposed  last  year  raised  a  question 
as  to  whether  the  NSF  audit  officer  would 
be  required  to  report  to  the  Director  or  to 
the  Chairman  of  the  National  Science 
Board. 

This  amendment  would  neither  alter  the 
relationship  l)etween  the  Director  and  the 
National  Science  Board  under  the  NSP  Act 
nor  prevent  Congress  or  the  President  from 
giving  responsibilities  or  powers  to  the 
Board. 

No  increase  in  cost  or  personnel  will  result 
if  this  proposal  is  enacted. 

PROPOSED  AMENDMENT  NO.  3 

Sec.  2006(c)  provides  "Section  7  of  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  Act  of  1950  (42 
U.S.C.  1865)  is  amended  to  read:  The  Exec- 
utive Committee  of  the  Board  shall  be  com- 
posed of  the  Director  ex  officio,  who  shall 
chair  the  Committee,  and  at  least  four 
other  Board  members  elected  by  the  Board. 
The  Executive  Committee  shall  exercise 
such  powers  and  functions  as  may  be  dele- 
gated to  it  by  the  Board.'  " 

Section  7  of  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion Act  (42  U.S.C.  1865)  now  provides: 


(a)  There  shall  be  an  Executive  Commit- 
tee of  the  Board  (referred  to  in  this  Act  as 
the  "Executive  Committee"),  which  shall  be 
composed  of  five  members  and  shall  exer- 
cise such  powers  and  functions  as  may  be 
delegated  to  it  by  the  Board.  Four  of  the 
members  shall  t>e  elected  as  provided  in  sub- 
section (b).  and  the  Director  ex  officio  shall 
be  the  fifth  member  and  the  chairman  of 
the  Executive  Committee. 

(b)  At  each  of  its  annual  meetings,  the 
Board  shall  elect  two  of  its  members  as 
members  of  the  Executive  Committee,  and 
the  Executive  Committee  members  so  elect- 
ed shall  hold  office  for  two  years  from  the 
date  of  their  election.  Any  person,  other 
than  the  Director,  who  has  been  a  member 
of  the  Executive  Committee  for  six  consecu- 
tive years  shall  thereafter  be  ineligible  for 
service  as  a  member  thereof  during  the  two- 
year  period  following  the  expiration  of  such 
sixth  year.  For  the  purposes  of  this  subsec- 
tion, the  period  between  any  two  consecu- 
tive annual  meetings  of  the  Board  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  one  year. 

(c)  Any  person  elected  as  a  member  of  the 
Executive  Committee  to  fill  a  vacancy  oc- 
curring prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  term 
for  which  his  predecessor  was  elected  shall 
be  elected  for  the  remainder  of  such  term. 

(d)  The  Executive  Committee  shall  render 
an  annual  report  to  the  Board,  and  such 
other  reports  as  It  may  deem  necessary, 
summarizing  Its  activities  and  making  such 
recommendations  as  it  may  deem  appropri- 
ate. Minority  views  and  recommendations,  if 
any.  of  members  of  the  Executive  Commit- 
tee shall  be  included  in  such  report. 

This  provision  has  changed  considerably 
since  it  was  enacted  as  part  of  the  original 
NSF  Act  (64  SUt.  149.  P.L.  81-507).  At  first, 
the  National  Science  Board  was  authorized, 
but  not  required,  to  have  a  ten-member  Ex- 
ecutive Committee,  with  the  Director  as  a 
nonvoting  ex  officio  member.  The  Board 
could  not  delegate  policy-making  and  award 
review  or  approval  functions  to  it  (64  Stat. 
151.  sections  6(a)  and  6(b)  of  P.L.  81-507).  In 
1959,  the  ban  on  delegation  of  award  review 
or  approval  functions  was  eliminated  and 
the  membership  was  allowed  to  fluctuate 
between  six  and  ten  (73  Stat.  467,  section  4 
of  P.L.  86-232).  Reorganization  Plan  No.  2  of 
1962,  Part  II.  established  a  five-person  Exec- 
utive Committee,  with  the  Director  as  chair- 
man (76  Stat.  1253,  5  U.S.C.  Appendix).  This 
reorganization  and  other  minor  changes 
were  enacted  in  1968  as  part  of  the  "Dadario 
Amendments  "  (82  Stat.  364,  section  5  of  PL. 
90-407). 

The  proposed  amendment  would  simplify 
and  shorten  the  language  of  the  section  and 
remove  some  unnecessary  restrictions.  It 
would  not  substantively  alter  the  member- 
ship or  function  of  the  Executive  Commit- 
tee. Specifically,  It  would: 

1.  Delete  the  phrase  that  [tlhere  shall  be 
an  Executive  Committee"  from  the  begin- 
ning of  subsection  (a)  because  section  4(b) 
of  the  Act  (42  U.S.C.  1863(b))  already  estab- 
lishes the  Executive  Committee; 

2.  Eliminate  the  ban  on  any  person,  other 
than  the  Director,  serving  on  the  Executive 
Committee  for  more  than  six  years: 

3.  Eliminate  the  statutory  requirement  for 
an  annual  report  from  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee to  the  Board:  and  most  importantly 

4.  Allow  the  National  Science  Board  to  de- 
termine the  size  of  and  election  procedures 
for  its  Executive  Committee. 

Only  the  last  of  these  changes  is  likely  to 
make  any  difference  in  the  composition  or 
operation  of  the  Executive  Committee. 

The  first  change  merely  eliminates  super- 
fluous language. 


Given  the  infrequency  of  reappointments 
to  the  Board,  the  ban  on  more  than  six 
years  consecutive  service  on  the  Ebcecutive 
Committee  has  largely  proved  meaningless. 
If  a  member  of  the  Executive  Committee 
should  be  reappointed,  however,  there 
seems  no  justification  to  foreclose  him  or 
her  from  serving  on  the  Executive  Commit- 
tee so  long  as  a  majority  of  the  Board  de- 
sires. The  six-year  restriction  could,  for  ex- 
ample, make  the  Chairman  or  Vice-Chair- 
man  of  the  Board  ineligible  to  serve  on  the 
Executive  Committee. 

The  statutory  requirement  for  an  annual 
report  has  also  proved  meaningless,  because 
the  Director  and  other  meml>ers  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Committee  inform  other  Board 
members  of  their  activities  at  every  meeting 
and  recently  through  electronic  mail  com- 
munications between  meetings.  In  any 
event,  the  Board  can  itself  establish  an 
annual  or  other  reporting  requirement  if  it 
feels  that  the  Executive  Committee  is  not 
keeping  it  Informed. 

Elimination  of  the  five-member  limit  will 
allow  the  National  Science  Board  to  adjust 
the  size  of  Its  Executive  Committee  in  re- 
sponse to  organizational  needs  and  member 
interests.  In  recent  years  the  Executive 
Committee  has  Informally  included  other 
Board  members,  particularly  NSB  commit- 
tee chairmen,  in  its  meetings  and  delibera- 
tions. Under  the  revised  section  7.  the  Board 
could  formally  add  those  additional  mem- 
l)ers  to  the  Executive  Committee. 

Although  there  is  no  plan  to  do  so.  the 
Board  might  adjust  the  date  of  Executive 
Committee  elections.  In  recent  even-num- 
bered years,  the  new  "class"  of  Board  mem- 
bers have  seldom  been  appointed  by  the 
May  annual  meeting.  The  Board  might  shift 
the  election  to  an  autumn  meeting  to  allow 
more  time  for  new  members  to  arrive  and 
get  acquainted. 

Finally,  freed  from  a  statutory  two-year 
term,  the  Board  could  shorten  or  lengthen 
Executive  Committee  member  terms,  to  en- 
courage either  greater  involvement  by  more 
memtiers  or  greater  stability  in  Executive 
Committee  membership.  At  present,  howev- 
er, no  change  In  normal  terms  of  service  is 
planned. 

No  increase  In  cost  or  personnel  will  result 
If  this  proposal  is  enacted. 

PROPOSED  AMENDMENT  NO.  4 

Sec.  2006(d)  provides  'Section  14(d)  of  the 
National  Science  Foundation  Act  of  1950  (42 
use.  1873(d))  is  amended  by  inserting  the 
words  'Board  and  persons  holding  other  of- 
fices in  the  Federal  Government  may  serve 
as  members  of  before  special'." 

This  amendment  would  amend  section 
14(d)  of  the  National  Science  Foundation 
Act  to  clarify  that  Executive  Branch  em- 
ployees are  not  ineligible  for  appointment 
to  the  National  Science  Board  and  that  Leg- 
islative and  Judicial  Branch  employees  may 
ser\e  on  NSF  special  commissions. 

The  amended  subsection  (d)  would  read  as 
follows  (addition  underlined):  (d)  Persons 
holding  other  offices  in  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Federal  Government  may 
serve  as  members  of  the  Boanf  and  persons 
holding  other  offices  in  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment may  serve  as  members  of  special  com- 
missions, but  they  shall  not  receive  remu- 
neration for  their  services  as  such  members 
during  any  period  for  which  they  receive 
compensation  for  their  services  in  such 
other  offices. 

Section  14(d)  was  enacted  in  1950.  Al- 
though it  could  be  read  to  imply  that  em- 
ployees   of    the    legislative    and    judicial 
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branebea  are  bured  from  participation  on 
the  Foundation's  apedal  conuni»ions  and 
all  IMtral  employees  from  appointment  to 
tbe  Hational  Science  Board,  the  legUlative 
history  of  the  Act  indicates  otherwise.  In  a 
1M8  House  of  Representatives  hearing,  an 
Assistant  Surteon  General  read  from  a 
report  of  two  Public  Health  Service  advisory 
coouDittees  that  concluded  by  recommend- 
Ini:  That  there  should  be  Boverrunental  rep- 
resentation on  such  boards  and  advisory 
oommlttees  as  may  be  set  up  in  connection 
with  tbe  proposed  National  Research  Foun- 
dation. [Hearings  of  a  Subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce on  HJl.  6448.  held  May  28  and  29. 
1»4«.  p.  3».J 

The  amendment  would  clarify  the  lan- 
guace  of  section  14<d)  and  malie  clear  that 
officers  and  employees  of  the  Executive 
Branch  may  serve  on  the  National  Science 
Board  and  that  legislative  and  Judicial  em- 
ployees may  serve  on  NSF  special  commis- 
sions. 

There  seems  no  reason  why  employees  of 
other  branches  of  Government  should  be 
generally  excluded  from  service  on  special 
commissions.  A  commission  on  scientific 
communication,  for  example,  could  benefit 
from  participation  by  a  Copyright  Office 
employee. 

Stmilarly.  there  seems  no  reason  to  ex- 
clude all  Federal  employees  from  service  on 
the  Board,  or  conversely  to  bar  NSB  mem- 
bers from  accepting  other  Executive  posi- 
tions. Such  a  ban  was  not  implied  in  the  one 
Instance  known  where  a  Board  member  was 
appointed  to  another  Federal  position.  Clif- 
ford M.  Hardin  was  a  National  Science 
Board  member  when  he  became  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  In  19A9  and  remained  on  the 
Board  for  over  a  year  with  the  President's 
consent.  There  is,  however,  no  indication 
that  the  wording  of  section  14(d)  was  con- 
sidered by  either  Secretary  Hardin  or  Presi- 
dent Nixon. 

Employees  of  the  Legislative  and  Judicial 
Branches  must,  of  course,  be  barred  from 
service  on  an  Executive  Branch  policymak- 
ing body  to  preserve  the  constitutional  sepa- 
ration of  powers. 

The  National  Science  Board  is  intended  to 
represent  "the  views  of  scientific  and  engi- 
neering leaders  in  all  areas  of  the  Nation" 
(NSF  Act.  section  4(c):  42  U.S.C.  1863(c)]. 
Government  scientists  and  engineers  are  an 
important  part  of  America's  scientific  and 
engineering  establishment  and  should  not 
be  disenfranchised  by  statutorily  excluding 
them  from  membership  on  the  National  Sci- 
ence Board. 

Similarly.  Board  members  should  not  be 
precluded  from  serving  their  country  in 
other  Federal  Jobs  while  on  the  Board. 

Appointment  of  any  Federal  employee  to 
the  Board  or  a  special  commission  or  of  a 
Board  member  to  another  Federal  position 
would,  of  course,  be  subject  to  all  conflict- 
of-interests  laws  and  regulations,  including 
any  special  restrictions  on  outside  activities 
peculiar  to  the  employing  agency. 

No  increase  In  cost  or  personnel  will  result 
if  this  proposal  is  enacted. 

PKOPOSED  AMKNDMXlfT  NO.  5 

Sec  2006  provides  "Subsection  15(c)  of 
the  National  Science  Foundation  Act  of 
IMO  (43  U.S.C.  1874(c))  U  repealed." 

Subsection  IS(c)  was  enacted  ss  subsection 
18(d)  of  the  original  NSF  Act.  It  was  consid- 
enbly  revised  in  1962  (76  SUt.  1069,  section 
1  of  PJj.  87-839)  and  now  provides: 

(1)  No  part  of  any  funds  appropriated  or 
Otherwise  made  available  for  expenditure  by 
the  Foundation  under  authority  of  this  Act 


shall  be  used  to  make  payments  under  any 
scholarship  or  fellowship  awarded  to  any  in- 
dividual under  section  10.  unless  such  indi- 
vidual— 

(A)  has  taken  and  subscribed  to  an  oath  or 
affirmation  in  the  following  form:  "I  do  sol- 
emnly swear  (or  affirm)  that  I  bear  true 
faith  and  allegiance  to  the  United  States  of 
America  and  will  support  and  defend  the 
Conjtitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States 
against  all  its  enemies,  foreign  and  domes- 
tic": and 

(B)  has  provided  the  Foundation  (in  the 
case  of  applications  made  on  or  after  Octo- 
ber L  1962)  with  a  full  statement  regarding 
any  crimes  of  which  he  has  ever  been  con- 
victed (other  than  crimes  committed  before 
attaining  sixteen  years  of  age  and  minor 
traffic  violations  for  which  a  fine  of  $25  or 
less  was  imposed)  and  regarding  any  crimi- 
nal charges  punishable  by  confinement  of 
thirty  days  or  which  may  be  pending 
against  him  at  the  time  of  his  application 
for  such  scholarship  or  fellowship. 

The  provisions  of  section  1001  of  title  18. 
United  States  Code,  shall  be  applicable  with 
respect  to  the  oath  or  affirmation  and  state- 
ment herein  required. 

(2)  (A)  When  any  Communist  organiza- 
tion, as  defined  in  paragraph  (5)  of  section  3 
of  the  Subversive  Activities  Control  Act  of 
1950,  is  registered  or  there  is  a  final  order  of 
the  Subversive  Activities  Control  Board  re- 
quiring such  organization  to  register,  it 
shall  be  unlawful  for  any  member  of  such 
organization  with  knowledge  or  notice  that 
such  organization  is  so  registered  or  that 
such  order  has  become  final  (i)  to  make  ap- 
plication for  any  scholarship  or  fellowship 
whic)t  is  to  be  awarded  from  funds  part  or 
all  of  which  are  appropriated  or  otherwise 
made  available  for  expenditure  under  the 
authority  of  section  10  of  this  Act,  or  (ii)  to 
use  or  attempt  to  use  any  such  award. 

(B)  Whoever  violates  subparagraph  (A)  of 
this  paragraph  shall  be  fined  not  more  than 
$10,000,  or  imprisoned  not  more  than  five 
years,  or  both. 

Subsection  15(c)(2)  has  no  continuing 
effect.  The  registration  requirement  was  re- 
pealed in  1968  (81  Stat.  765,  P.L.  90-237). 
Funding  for  the  Subversive  Activities  Con- 
trol Board  terminated  at  the  end  of  Fiscal 
Year  1973. 

So  far  as  is  known,  the  remaining  require- 
ments are  unique  to  NSF  fellowships  and 
traineeships  and  have  no  counterparts  in 
student  aid  programs  of  other  Federal  agen- 
cies. Similar  requirements  once  applied  to 
student  loans  made  under  the  National  De- 
fense Education  Act,  but  that  program  is  de- 
funct and  the  applicable  section  (20  U.S.C. 
581)  was  omitted  from  the  1982  edition  of 
the  United  States  Code. 

These  requirements  have  existed  for  over 
thirty  years,  but  no  information  received  as 
a  result  of  them  has  changed  an  award  deci- 
sion. 

Elimination  of  these  two  requirements 
would  save  NSF  fellows  and  trainees  an  esti- 
mated $100,000  annually  and  reduce  the 
Foundation's  processing  costs  by  an  estimat- 
ed $80,000.  About  12,000  paperwork  burden 
houiE  would  be  saved  each  year. 

PROPOSED  AMENDMENT  NO.  6 

Sec.  2006(f)  provides  'Part  B  of  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  Authorization 
and  Science  and  Engineering  E^qual  Oppor- 
tunities Act  (42  U.S.C.  1885  to  1885d,  94 
Stat.  3010),  as  amended  and  redesignated  by 
section  111  of  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion Authorization  Act  for  Fiscal  Year  1986 
(P.L.  99-159,  99  Stat.  892),  is  amended  as  fol- 
lows. (1)  Section  36(b)  (42  U.S.C.  1885c(b))  is 


amended  to  read:  '(b)  Each  member  of  the 
Committee  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  National  Science  Foundation. 
Members  shall  be  appointed  to  serve  for  a 
three-year  term,  and  may  be  reappointed 
for  an  additional  term  of  three  years.'  (2) 
Section  36lf)  (42  U.S.C.  1885c(f))  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows:  '(f)  Every  two  years,  the 
Committee  shall  prepare  and  transmit  to 
the  Director  a  report  on  its  activities  during 
the  previous  two  years  and  proposed  activi- 
ties for  tbe  next  two  years.  The  Director 
shall  transmit  to  Congress  the  report,  unal- 
tered, along  with  comments." 

These  proposed  changes  to  the  Science 
and  Engineering  Equal  Opportunities  Act 
will  modify  some  requirements  that  have 
proven  burdensome  to  implement. 

Sections  1885  to  1885d  of  title  42  of  the 
United  States  Code  were  enacted  in  Decem- 
ber 1980  ss  Part  B  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation  Authorization  and  Science  and 
Technology  Equal  Opportunties  Act  (94 
SUt.  3010,  P.L.  96-516).  In  November  1985. 
section  11|  of  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion Authorization  Act  for  Fiscal  Year  1986 
(P.L.  99-199.  99  Stat.  892)  amended  the  1980 
Act  by  changing  "technology"  to  "engineer- 
ing" and  redesignating  it  the  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation  Authorization  and  Science 
and  Engineering  Equal  Opportunities  Act. 

In  subsection  36(b).  "of  the  National  Sci- 
ence FV)uiidation"  is  added  after  "Director", 
to  provide  a  full  first  reference  within  this 
Act.  A  requirement  that  the  National  Sci- 
ence Boand  concur  in  all  appointments  to 
the  Committee  on  E^ual  Opportunities  in 
Science  and  Engineering  is  eliminated.  That 
proved  to  add  only  undue  delay  to  the  ap- 
pointment process.  Finally,  because  the 
NSB  no  longer  has  a  separate  Committee  on 
Minorities  and  Women,  the  provision 
making  its  Chairperson  an  ex  officio 
member  of  CEOSE  is  deleted. 

The  report  requirement  in  subsection 
36(f)  is  changed  from  annual  to  biennial,  to 
lessen  the  administrative  demands  on  the 
Committee  on  Equal  Opportunities  in  Sci- 
ence and  Sngineering. 

No  increase  in  cost  or  personnel  will  occur 
if  these  changes  are  enacted.  Some  slight 
cost  saving  may  be  realized  from  halving  the 
frequency  of  the  CEOSE  report. 

TITLE  III— OMNIBUS  INTELLECTTUAL 
PROPERTY  RIGHTS  IMPROVEMENT 
ACT  OP  1987 

SECTION-BY-SECTION  ANALYSIS 

The  first  section  of  this  title  provided  that 
the  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Omnibus  Intel- 
lectual Property  Rights  Improvement  Act  of 
1987." 

SUBTrrLE  i— INTELIfCTOAL  PROPERTY  REFORM 
ACT  OP  1987 

Sec.  3102.  Technology  Licensing  Under 
the  Antitrust  Laws. 

This  section  incorporates  features  of  Ad- 
ministration proposals  in  previous  Congress- 
es dealing  with  antitrust  treatment  of  intel- 
lectual property  licensing  arrangements. 
The  section  also  draws  upon  and  closely  re- 
sembles a  recently  introduced  House  bill. 
H.R.  557  (jOOth  Congress,  Ist  Sess.),  that  has 
received  strong  bipartisan  support. 

Subsection  (a)  provides  that 

"[algreements  to  convey  rights — (1)  to  use, 
practice,  or  sublicense  an  invention  patent- 
ed under  Title  35  of  the  United  States  Code, 
(2)  to  use  or  sublicense  a  trade  secret,  in- 
cluding but  not  limited  to  related  know  how, 
or  (3)  in  a  work,  including  a  mask  work,  pro- 
tected under  Title  17  of  the  United  States 
Code,  shall  not  be  deemed  illegal  per  se 


under  any  of  the  antitrust  laws."  This  en- 
sures that  such  licensing  arrangements  and 
their  terms  and  conditions  will  be  evaluated 
under  the  "rule  of  reason"  in  antitrust 
cases,  which  requires  a  realistic  economic 
analysis  of  the  actual  competitive  effects  of 
a  challenged  practice.  Subsection  (a)  covers 
a  wide  spectrum  of  intellectual  property,  in- 
cluding patents,  trade  secrets  and  related 
know  how,  copyrights,  and  mask  work 
rights.  Under  subsection  (a),  courts  will  con- 
sider the  business  Justifications  and  procom- 
petitive  aspects  of  licensing  arrangements 
and  their  terms  and  conditions  in  cases 
brought  under  the  antitrust  laws.  Only  ar- 
rangements that  are  proven  to  be  anticom- 
petitive will  be  held  unlawful. 

Subsection  (a)  will  not  allow  anticompeti- 
tive behavior  to  escape  condemnation  under 
the  antitrust  laws.  Proscription  of  a  per  se 
approach  merely  obliges  the  court  to  hear 
evidence  on  the  probable  economic  effects 
of  a  challenged  practice  before  ruling  upon 
the  antitrust  legality  of  the  practice.  Truly 
anticompetitive  conduct  will  remain  illegal. 

Section  3102  also  recognizes  that  the  cur- 
rent requirement  in  Sections  4  and  4(C)  of 
the  Clayton  Act  that  plaintiffs'  damages  be 
trebled  in  all  actions  brought  under  those 
sections  is  inappropriate  when  applied  to  in- 
tellectual property  licensing  arrangements. 
The  trebling  of  damages  provides  a  strong 
deterrent  to  anticompetitive  behavior.  How- 
ever, it  may  well  overdeter  procompetltive 
licensing  arrangements  that  allow  American 
firms  to  realize  fully  their  investments  in  in- 
novative research  and  development.  Subsec- 
tions (bHl)  and  (bK2)  of  section  3102  solve 
this  problem  by  limiting  damages  in  anti- 
trust cases  based  on  intellectual  property  li- 
censing arrangements  to  actual  damages 
only.  All  other  public  and  private  antitrust 
enforcement  remedies  are,  of  course,  unaf- 
fected by  this  section. 

Subsection  (b)  also  provides  for  automatic 
prejudgment  interest  on  such  actual 
damage  awards.  The  rationale  for  awarding 
prejudgment  interest  to  a  plaintiff  is  that 
the  plaintiff's  injury  is  suffered  long  before 
the  damages  are  recovered.  To  establish  a 
fully  compensatory  remedy,  the  plaintiff 
should  be  paid  interest  for  the  lost  use  of  its 
money  during  the  period  from  commence- 
ment of  the  injury  to  entry  of  judgment. 
Where  the  date  of  the  onset  of  injury 
cannot  be  precisely  determined,  the  plain- 
tiff may  prove  that  the  injury  began  prior 
to  a  date  certain  and  receive  interest  from 
that  date.  Where  prejudgment  interest 
would  result  in  duplicative  damages  (e.g., 
where  loss  of  use  of  lost  profits  has  already 
been  factored  into  the  damage  award)  or 
where  litigation  has  been  unreasonably  de- 
layed by  the  plaintiff,  subsection  (b)(3) 
gives  the  court  flexibility  to  limit  or  with- 
hold prejudgment  interest.  The  ability  of 
the  court  to  vary  the  rate  of  interest  from 
that  set  forth  in  28  U.S.C.  1961  (the  coupon 
yield  equivalent  of  the  average  accepted 
auction  price  for  the  last  auction  of  fifty- 
two  week  United  States  Treasury  bills  set- 
tled immediately  prior  to  the  date  of  Judg- 
ment) reflects  the  fact  that,  in  antitrust 
cases,  damages  may  be  recovered  for  inju- 
ries sustained  many  years  prior  to  the  date 
of  judgment,  during  which  interest  rates 
may  have  been  substantially  lower  (or 
higher)  than  current  Treasury  bill  yields. 

Subsection  (c)  defines,  for  purposes  of  sec- 
tion 3102,  terms  used  in  the  section.  "Anti- 
trust laws"  is  given  the  same  meaning  as 
that  contained  in  15  U.S.C.  12(a).  and  also 
Includes  section  5  of  the  FTC  Act  to  the 
extent  that  section  5  applies  to  unfair  meth- 


ods of  competition.  "Invention"  is  given  the 
same  meaning  as  that  contained  in  35  U.S.C. 
100(a).  and  "mask  work"  has  the  meaning 
given  it  in  17  U.S.C.  901(a)(2). 

Subsection  (d)  provides  that  section  3102 
shall  not  apply  with  respect  to  suits  com- 
menced under  the  antitrust  laws  before  the 
date  of  enactment  of  the  section. 
Sec.  3103.  Process  Patents. 
Subsections  (a)  and  (b)  amend  35  U.S.C. 
154  and  271.  respectively,  to  extend  the  ex- 
clusive rights  of  the  holder  of  a  process 
patent  to  include  products  made  by  the  pat- 
ented process.  The  amendment  to  section 
154  grants  to  process  patentees  the  right  to 
exclude  others  from  using,  selling  or  import- 
ing such  products.  Under  the  complementa- 
ry amendment  to  section  271,  the  use,  sale, 
or  importation  of  such  products  after  the 
effective  date  of  this  Act  would  constitute 
infringement.  This  is  consistent  with  the 
treatment  of  process  patents  in  many  for- 
eign countries. 

ProEKwed  section  271(a)(2)  further  pro- 
vides that  a  product  which  is  made  by  a  pat- 
ented process  will,  for  the  purposes  of  Title 
35,  not  be  considered  to  be  so  made  after  it 
was  materially  changed  by  subsequent  proc- 
esses, or  it  became  a  minor  or  nonessential 
component  of  another  product.  The  intend- 
ed scope  of  protection  is  an  important  con- 
sideration when  the  patentee  is  enforcing 
his  rights  for  infringing  acts  involving  the 
product  of  a  patented  process.  The  easy  case 
is  when  the  product  which  results  from  the 
process  is  imported,  sold,  or  used  in  its  form 
immediately  after  manufacture.  If  the  pat- 
ented process  produces  chemical  X,  anyone 
importing,  using,  or  selling  chemical  X 
made  by  that  process,  is  liable  for  infringe- 
ment. If  the  patented  process  cuts  unique 
grooves  in  screws,  anyone  importing  or  sell- 
ing these  screws  is  liable  for  infringement. 
However,  the  scope  of  this  section  reaches 
beyond  the  easy  case  or  fact  situation. 

The  process  may  produce  chemical  X. 
which  is  sut>sequently  subjected  to  further 
processing  or  manufacturing  steps.  If  the 
subsequent  modifications  change  the  basic 
structure  of  chemical  X  so  that  a  clearly  dif- 
ferent chemical  Y  results,  the  connection 
between  the  patented  process  and  the  prod- 
uct chemical  Y  is  broken.  Thus,  the  fact 
that  chemical  X  was  materially  changed 
precludes  a  claim  of  infringement  for  the 
importation,  use,  or  sale  of  chemical  Y. 
Also,  commerce  in  chemical  Y  does  not  prej- 
udice the  rights  of  the  process  patent  owner 
whose  commercial  stake  is  in  chemical  X. 

However,  the  subsequent  processing  modi- 
fications of  chemical  X  may  only  be  trivial 
or  conventional  in  nature.  For  example, 
modifications  which  result  in  the  formation 
of  simple  derivatives,  including  salts  or 
esters,  or  the  removal  of  impurities,  are  not 
material  changes  of  chemical  X.  Processing 
steps  which  only  change  shape,  size  or  form 
are  also  not  material.  For  example,  if  chemi- 
cal X  were  a  polyester  resin,  the  use,  sale,  or 
importation  of  the  resin  could  constitute  an 
act  of  infringement  regardless  of  whether 
the  resin  was  formed  into  yarn  or  fabricated 
into  some  other  physical  object.  Similarly,  if 
chemical  X  was  the  active  ingredient  of  a 
pharmaceutical  product,  or  one  of  its  active 
ingredients,  liability  for  infringement  is  not 
avoided  by  putting  chemical  X  in  a  table  or 
some  other  dosage  form. 

The  patented  process  may  produce  a  prod- 
uct which  is  used  as  a  component  of  a 
second  product.  The  form  of  the  immediate 
product  of  the  process  may  or  may  not  l>e 
altered.  The  issue  then  arises  whether  the 
Importation,  sale,  or  use  of  the  second  prod- 


uct constitutes  infringement  of  the  process 
patent. 

Liability  for  infringement  exists  if  the  im- 
mediate product  of  the  process  becomes  an 
integral,  important,  or  essential  feature  of  a 
second  product.  An  Important  fact  question 
is  whether  the  manufacturer  of  the  second 
product  chose  to  use  the  product  of  the 
process  to  gain  qualities  and  advantages 
provided  by  it.  For  example,  if  the  manufac- 
turer of  the  second  product  informs  poten- 
tial purchasers  of  such  qualities  and  advan- 
tages, it  would  indicate  that  the  first  prod- 
uct was  intentionally  used  for  this  purpose, 
and  infringement  would  lie. 

The  product  of  the  patented  process  may 
be  a  lightweight,  high-strength  fiber,  for  ex- 
ample. If  that  fiber  is  woven  into  a  bullet- 
proof vest  or  used  to  form  the  interior  struc- 
ture of  automobile  tires,  the  qualities  of  the 
fit>er  provide  not  only  an  essential  element 
of  the  second  product,  but  a  meaningful 
selling  point.  Therefore,  the  Importation, 
sale,  or  use  of  these  vests  or  tires  would  con- 
stitute infringement.  If  the  process  pro- 
duces a  highly  heat  resistant  metal  which  is 
used  to  form  important  components  of  a 
machine  to  generate  electricity,  the  impor- 
tation, sale,  or  use  of  that  machine  would 
also  constitute  infringement.  When  the 
qualities  of  the  product  of  the  process  are 
an  important,  meaningful  addition  to  the 
value  of  the  second  product,  the  patentee 
whose  invention  produces  these  improve- 
ments over  known  products  should  be  com- 
pensated. 

However,  if  the  product  of  the  process  is  a 
minor  or  nonessential  component  of  the 
second  product,  no  liability  for  infringement 
should  exist.  An  indication  of  this  circum- 
stance would  l>e  that  the  product  of  the 
process  was  chosen  for  no  identifiable 
reason  from  among  other,  equally  useful, 
products.  For  example,  the  patented  process 
may  produce  a  stain  repellant  used  to  treat 
the  upholstery  of  automobile  seats.  Or, 
traits  made  by  a  patented  process  are  used  to 
attach  the  seats  to  the  automobile  floor.  In 
such  cases,  the  importer,  user,  or  seller  of 
the  automobile  would  not  be  liable  for  in- 
fringement. 

Under  these  amendments,  the  use  or  sale 
in  the  United  States,  or  importation  into 
the  United  States,  of  products  produced  by 
patented  processes  will  constitute  infringe- 
ment regardless  of  where  such  products 
were  made.  Since  a  process  patentee  can  al- 
ready prevent  the  use  of  the  patented  proc- 
ess by  domestic  manufacturers,  the  primary 
effect  will  t>e  on  foreign-made  goods.  These 
amendments  will  not  give  extraterritorial 
effect  to  U.S.  law.  U.S.  patents  will  not  pre- 
vent foreign  manufacturers  from  using 
abroad  the  process  covered  by  the  U.S. 
patent,  so  long  as  the  products  they  make 
thereby  are  sold  and  used  abroad.  But  the 
amendments  will  prevent  circumvention  of  a 
U.S.  process  patentee's  rights  through  man- 
ufacture abroad  and  sut>sequent  importa- 
tion into  the  United  States  of  products  pro- 
duced by  the  patented  process. 

Subsection  (c)  amends  35  U.S.C.  287  to 
provide  that  damages  for  infringement  of  a 
process  patent  based  on  use,  sale,  or  impor- 
tation of  a  product  produced  by  the  patent- 
ed process  may  not  be  recovered  from  an  in- 
fringer who  did  not  use  the  process  except 
on  proof  that  the  infringer  knew  of  or  was 
notified  of  the  infringement,  in  which  event 
damages  may  t>e  recovered  only  for  subse- 
quent infringement.  Subsection  (c)  also  pro- 
vides that  the  filing  of  an  action  for  In- 
fringement   will    constitute    the    requisite 
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tion  to  which  reference  is  made  in  subsec- 
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notice.  This  is  consistent  with  the  notice  re- 
qulrenients  for  process  patents. 

Subsection  (c)  protects  an  innocent  im- 
porter, user,  or  subsequent  seller  of  an  in- 
fringing article  since  it  may  be  very  difficult 
to  ascertain  the  process  by  which  a  product 
bas  been  produced.  Where  the  infringer  ac- 
tually used  the  patented  process,  the  patent 
itself  provides  notice.  By  prohibiting  dam- 
ages for  infringing  activities  which  occurred 
before  the  Infringer  had  knowledge  or 
notice  of  potential  infringement,  subsection 
(c)  strUces  an  appropriate  balance  between 
protecting  the  rights  of  process  patentees 
and  those  who  innocently  use  or  trade  in 
products  produced  by  patented  processes. 

Subsection  (d>  adds  a  new  section  295  to 
Title  35.  to  establish,  in  carefully  defined 
circumstances,  a  rebuttable  presumption 
that  a  product  that  could  have  been  made 
by  use  of  a  patented  process  was  in  fact  so 
made.  This  presumption  addresses  the  great 
difficulties  a  patentee  may  have  in  proving 
that  the  patented  process  was  actually  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  the  product  in  ques- 
tion where  the  manufacturer  is  not  subject 
to  service  of  process  in  the  United  States. 
The  burden  of  overcoming  this  presumption 
will  be  on  the  alleged  infringer,  regardless 
of  whether  the  infringement  charge  is  based 
on  use.  Importation,  or  subsequent  sale  of 
the  infringing  article.  While  the  defendant 
may  not  necessarily  possess  the  means  nec- 
essary to  rebut  the  presumption,  the  de- 
fendant is  lilcely  to  be  In  a  far  t>etter  posi- 
tion than  the  patentee  to  obtain  them.  Im- 
porters, for  example,  because  of  their  rela- 
tionships with  foreign  manufacturers,  may 
be  able  to  exert  pressure  on  such  manufac- 
turers to  produce  the  necessary  informa- 
tion. Users  and  sellers  who  purchase  possi- 
bly infringing  articles  from  importers  may 
be  able  to  exert  similar  pressure  on  those 
importers,  who  would  in  turn  influence  for- 
eign manufacturers.  Of  course,  purchasers 
would  retain  whatever  rights  to  indemnifi- 
cation they  may  have  under  contract  or  ap- 
plicable state  law. 

Presumptions  of  manufacture  by  a  patent- 
ed process,  however,  should  not  be  casually 
established.  Importers  and  subsequent  pur- 
chasers may  be  unable  to  obtain  the  infor- 
mation needed  to  overcome  such  presump- 
tions when  the  products  in  question  were 
not  made  by  patented  processes.  At  a  mini- 
mum, the  existence  of  the  presumption  will 
require  a  party  who  uses,  sells,  or  imports  a 
product  that  might  have  been  made  by  a 
patented  process  to  exercise  greater  care  in 
business  dealings  to  avoid  increased  liability. 
To  minimize  the  risk  of  litigation  intended 
to  discourage  firms  from  carrying  compet- 
ing products,  the  presumption  will  be  avail- 
able under  section  295  only  when  two  condi- 
tions are  satisfied. 

First,  the  patentee  must  demonstrate  on 
the  basis  of  the  evidence  that  is  available 
Uiat  a  "substantial  likelihood"  exisU  that 
the  product  was  made  by  the  patented  proc- 
ess. Such  evidence  could  include  chemical 
analysis  of  the  product  or  indications  or 
"marks"  on  the  product  itself,  as  well  as 
expert  testimony  regarding  known  methods 
of  production  at  costs  that  would  not  justify 
sale  of  the  product  at  the  prices  being 
charged.  Exactly  how  much  evidence  will  be 
needed  in  particular  situations  to  satisfy  the 
"substantial  likelihood"  condition  will 
depend  on  the  cimmistances.  A  patentee's 
burden  would  be  leas  than  that  of  proving 
sueceaafully  at  trial  that  a  product  in  ques- 
tion was  in  fact  made  by  the  patented  proc- 
tm  but  would  be  more  than  a  slight  possibil- 
ity that  the  product  was  so  made.  Second. 


the  patentee  must  show  that  he  has  made  a 
reasonable  effort  to  determine  what  process 
was  used  in  the  manufacture  of  the  product 
in  question  and  was  unable  to  do  so.  The 
reasonableness  of  the  effort  will  depend  on 
the  circumstances.  These  initial,  good-faith 
efforts  would  include  the  use  of  discovery 
procedures  under  the  Federal  Rules  of  Civil 
Procedure  or  other  good-faith  methods, 
such  as  requesting  the  information  from  a 
manufacturer  who  may  not  be  subject  to 
U.S.  jurisdiction.  These  limitations  on  the 
availability  of  the  presumption  should  make 
it  available  to  patent  holders  who  might 
otherwise  be  left  with  no  remedy  against  an 
infringer  and  also  would  adequately  safe- 
guard the  rights  of  competitors. 

Sec.  3104.  Patent  Term  Restoration  for 
Cert9.in  Agricultural  and  Chemical  Prod- 
ucts. 

Subsection  (a)  adds  a  new  section  158  to 
Title  35  of  the  United  States  Code,  to 
extend  the  principle  of  patent  term  restora- 
tion, now  contained  in  section  156  of  Title 
35  for  human  drug  products,  also  to  patents 
which  claim  certain  agricultural  and  chemi- 
cal products,  animal  drug  products,  meliiods 
for  using  such  products,  or  methods  for 
manufacturing  such  products.  In  this  re- 
spect, section  158  seeks  to  restore  patent 
terms  to  those  patentees  who  must  submit 
agricultural  and  chemical  products,  and 
methods  of  using  or  producing  such  prod- 
ucts, for  Federal  regulatory  review  prior  to 
marketing  and,  therefore,  are  not  able  com- 
mercially to  exploit  patented  products  and 
methods  during  portions  of  their  patent 
terms. 

Section  158(a)  provides  in  paragraph  (1) 
thereof  that  the  term  of  a  patent  will  be  ex- 
tended in  accordance  with  this  section  from 
the  original  expiration  date  of  the  patent  if 
certain  prerequisites  are  met.  These  are,  (A) 
that  in  accordance  with  other  provisions  of 
the  bill,  the  Commissioner  of  Patents  and 
Trademarks  is  notified  by  the  product  spon- 
sor of  facts  supportive  of  a  request  for 
pateBt  term  restoration,  (B)  that  the  regula- 
tory review  period  for  the  product  in  ques- 
tion occurred  prior  to  commercial  marketing 
or  use  of  the  product.  (C)  that  the  patent 
term  was  never  previously  extended  under 
this  lection,  and  (D)  that  the  patent  has  not 
expired  prior  to  the  above  discussed  notifi- 
cation to  the  Commissioner.  The  prohibi- 
tion of  subparagraph  (C)  is  qualified  since, 
for  example,  a  patent  claiming  a  new  chemi- 
cal entity  may  have  been  previously  ex- 
tended under  another  section  which  limits 
the  rights  during  the  extended  term  to  the 
specific  approved  use  in  humans.  This 
should  not  preclude  a  patent  owner  from 
obtafciing  extension  of  the  patent  term  for 
new  Uses  of  the  product  as  animal  drugs,  if 
the  patent  is  otherwise  eligible  for  exten- 
sion. 

Paragraph  (2)  of  section  158(a)  limits  the 
rights  derived  from  any  claim  of  an  ex- 
tended patent  to  the  "scope  of  such  claim 
which  encompasses  the  product  subject  to 
regulatory  review."  Regarding  generic 
claims,  extension  would  apply  only  to  the 
specific  part  or  species  of  the  claim  which 
was  the  subject  of  regulatory  review.  Fur- 
ther, in  the  case  of  product  claims  or 
method  claims  for  using  a  product,  the 
scope  of  the  extended  patent  would  be  limit- 
ed to  "the  uses  of  the  product  which  may  be 
regulated"  by  a  relevant  statute.  Extension 
of  the  patent  term  regarding  those  claims 
would,  therefore,  apply  to  analogous  uses  of 
the  product  even  if  they  had  not  specifically 
been  the  subject  of  the  original  premarket- 
ing regulatory  review  on  the  basis  of  which 


extension  is  claimed.  However,  extension  of 
the  patent  term  would  not  apply  to  uses  of 
the  product  which  were  authorized  prior  to 
the  regulgtory  review  period  for  which  the 
patent  teem  is  restored.  This  would  prevent 
continuing  patent  exclusivity  past  the  origi- 
nal expiration  of  the  patent  for  uses  which 
already  enjoyed  exclusivity  at  the  time  sub- 
sequent uses  were  subject  to  regulatory 
review.  Lastly,  this  paragraph  would  limit 
the  scope  of  the  extended  patent  In  the  case 
where  a  method  of  manufacturing  a  product 
is  claimed,  to  the  method  used  to  make  the 
approved  product. 

Paragraph  (3MA)  of  section  158(a)  pro- 
vides that  the  term  of  a  patent  be  extended 
by  the  time  equal  to  the  regulatory  review 
period  which  occurred  after  the  patent  was 
granted.  This  extension,  however,  is  subject 
to  several  additional  limitations  enumerated 
in  paragntph  (B).  Any  regulatory  review 
period  which  is  to  be  applied  for  purposes  of 
extending  the  patent  shall  be  reduced  by 
certain  periods  during  which  applications 
for  premarket  approval  were  made  under 
relevant  Statutes,  but  not  accepted  by  the 
relevant  Agencies  because  the  applications 
did  not  contain  sufficient  data  or  informa- 
tion. 

Paragraph  (B)  further  provides  that  no 
patent  term  may  be  extended  for  more  than 
five  yeara.  nor  that  the  term  of  any  ex- 
tended patent  can  exceed  twenty-five  years 
from  the  filing  date  of  Its  earliest  related 
U.S.  patent  application.  Other  limitations  to 
patent  term  extension  concern  situations  in 
which  th«  regulatory  review  period  for  a 
product  began  before  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  section.  In  those  cases  in  which  regu- 
latory review  had  not  ended  at  the  date  of 
enactment,  the  period  of  extension  for  the 
patent  would  tte  measured  from  the  enact- 
ment dat«.  not  to  exceed  three  years.  If, 
however,  ihe  regulatory  review  period  had 
ended  before  enactment  of  this  section,  no 
patent  tertn  extension  would  be  permitted. 

Paragraph  (C)  provides  that  not  more 
than  one  patent  may  be  extended  for  the 
same  regulatory  review  of  a  specific  prod- 
uct. 

Section  158  (b)<l)  elaborates  the  proce- 
dure to  be  followed  in  seeking  and  obtaining 
extension  of  a  patent  term,  and  specifies  the 
information  which  must  be  submitted  to  the 
Commissioner  of  Patents  and  Trademarks. 
This  section  requires  that  within  sixty  days 
after  termination  of  a  regulatory  review 
period,  the  product  sponsor  seeking  exten- 
sion of  the  patent  term  must  notify  the 
Commissioner  that  the  regulatory  review 
period  has  ended,  by  providing  him  with 
written  information  pertaining  to  the  re- 
quest for  patent  term  extension.  Specifical- 
ly, the  product  sponsor  must  identify  the 
particular  statute  under  which  the  regula- 
tory reviQw  occurred,  state  the  dates  on 
which  the  regulatory  review  began  and 
ended,  and  identify  the  event  which  caused 
such  period  to  commence.  This  last  require- 
ment is  necessary  for  identifying  whether 
the  perio4  began  with  the  initiation  of  a 
major  health  or  environmental  effects  test 
or  whether  it  t>egan  through  another  start- 
ing point  identified  in  section  158(c)(4).  He 
must  also  identify  the  product  reviewed, 
state  that  the  requirements  of  the  statute 
were  satisfied  so  that  commercial  marketing 
or  use  of  the  product  is  not  prohibited 
under  the  statute  which  provided  for  the 
regulatory  review  in  question,  and  identify 
the  patent  and  any  claims  thereof  to  which 
the  extension  is  applicable.  Further,  the 
product  sponsor  must  identify  the  filing 
date  of  tbe  earliest  related  patent  applica- 


tion to  which  reference  is  made  in  subsec- 
tion (a)(3)<BKiii)  in  connection  with  the 
limitations  on  patent  term  extension.  He 
must  also  state  that  the  term  of  the  patent 
has  never  been  extended  under  this  section, 
and  that  no  other  patent  has  been  extended 
on  the  basis  of  the  same  regulatory  review 
period.  Lastly,  the  product  sponsor  must 
supply  any  other  information  which  the 
Commissioner  may  require. 

Section  158(b)(2)(A)  specifies  that  when 
the  Commissioner  of  Patents  and  Trade- 
marks receives  the  notification  from  the 
product  sponsor  containing  the  prescribed 
information  for  patent  term  extension,  he 
shall  notify  various  individuals,  depending 
u[>on  the  claimed  subject  matter  of  the 
patent  to  be  extended  and  submit  to  them  a 
copy  of  the  extension  notification.  If  the 
patent  claims  a  veterinary  biological  prod- 
uct subject  to  the  Virus-Serum-Toxin  Act. 
or  a  method  of  using  or  manufacturing  such 
a  product,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
must  be  notified.  If  the  patent  claims  an 
animal  dru£  product  or  animal  antibiotic 
product  subject  to  the  Federal  Pood,  Drug, 
and  Cosmetic  Act.  or  a  method  of  using  or 
manufacturing  such  a  product,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health  and  Human  Services  must  be 
notified.  Should  the  patent  claim  a  pesticide 
subject  to  the  Federal  Insecticide,  FVngi- 
cide.  and  Rodenticide  Act.  a  chemical  sub- 
stance or  mixture  subject  to  the  Toxic  Sub- 
stances Control  Act.  or  a  method  of  using  or 
manufacturing  such  pesticide,  substance  or 
mixture,  the  Commissioner  must  notify  the 
Administrator  of  the  Environmental  Protec 
tion  Agency. 

Not  later  than  sixty  days  after  receipt  of 
the  copy  of  the  extension  notification  from 
the  Commissioner,  the  Secretary  or  Admin- 
istrator is  required  to  review  the  dates  enu- 
merated in  the  notification  and  determine 
the  applicable  regulatory  review  period  for 
the  particular  product  in  question.  In  deter- 
mining the  total  length  of  the  relevant  reg- 
ulatory review  period,  the  Secretary  or  Ad- 
ministrator is  required  also  to  take  into  ac- 
count the  provisions  of  subsection 
(a)(3HB)(i).  This  subsection  provides  for  the 
exclusion  of  certain  time  periods  during 
which  insufficient  information  or  data  were 
available  to  support  the  filing  of  an  applica- 
tion which  normally  would  have  started  the 
running  of  the  regulatory  review  period,  as 
defined  in  subsection  (c)(4).  After  having  de- 
termined the  applicable  regulatory  review 
period,  the  Commissioner  of  Patents  and 
Trademairks  is  notified  of  the  determina- 
tion. 

Subparagraph  (B)  provides  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  appropriate  fees  by  the  Secre- 
tary, the  Administrator  and  the  Commis- 
sioner to  cover  the  costs  of  the  various  re- 
views, determinations,  proceedings,  hearings 
and  all  other  functions  and  duties  (».rried 
out  by  them  pursuant  to  section  158. 

Section  158(b)(3)  contains  two  subpara- 
graphs. Subparagraph  (A)  specifies  that  the 
Commissioner  determines  a  patent's  eligibil- 
ity for  extension  in  accordance  with  the  re- 
quirements of  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  (1). 
Such  determination  may  t>e  based  solely  on 
the  information  contained  in  the  notifica- 
tion provided  by  the  product  sponsor.  After 
having  determined  that  a  patent  Is  eligible 
for  extension  and  upon  receipt  of  a  determi- 
nation of  the  applicable  regulatory  review 
period,  the  Commissioner  issues  a  certificate 
of  extension  of  the  patent,  stating  the 
length  of  extension.  Identifying  the  product 
and  the  statute  under  which  regulatory 
review  occurred,  and  specifying  to  which 
claims  such  extension   is  applicable.   The 


Commissioner  determines  the  length  of 
patent  extension  by  taking  into  account  the 
applicable  regulatory  review  period  and  ap- 
plying the  limitations  provided  by  subsec- 
tions (a)(3)(A)  and  (a)(3)(B)(ii).  The  certifi- 
cate of  extension  is  recorded  in  the  official 
file  of  the  patent  and  considered  part  of  the 
original  patent.  A  notice  of  such  extension 
is  also  published  in  the  Official  Gazette  of 
the  Patent  and  Trademark  Office. 

Subparagraph  (B)  provides  for  the  possi- 
bility that  the  original  term  of  the  patent 
for  which  extension  is  sought,  could  expire 
before  a  final  deci.sion  by  the  Commissioner 
to  issue  a  certificate  of  extension.  In  this 
case,  the  Commissioner  is  required  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  patent  is  eligible  for  ex- 
tension and  if  it  is.  to  issue  a  certificate  of 
extension  for  a  period  of  up  to  one  year. 
The  length  of  this  interim  extension  is  dis- 
cretionary with  the  Commissioner,  but  is  in- 
tended to  provide  time  for  the  completion  of 
any  outstanding  requirements.  If  the  Com- 
missioner determined  that  subsequent  inter- 
im extensions  were  necessary  and  consistent 
with  the  objectives  of  this  subparagraph, 
they  could  be  granted  as  well.  In  no  event 
could  these  interim  extensions  l)e  longer 
than  the  maximum  period  of  extension  to 
which  the  applicant  is  thought  to  be  eligi- 
ble. 

Section  158(b)(4)  specifies  that  informa- 
tion submitted  during  a  regulatory  review 
period  by  a  product  sponsor  which  is  consid- 
ered a  trade  secret,  or  confidential  commer- 
cial or  financial  information  under  the  law 
which  mandates  such  regulatory  review, 
may  only  be  disclosed  to  the  public  under 
this  section  in  accordance  with  such  law. 
However,  this  does  not  prohibit  the  Com- 
missioner, the  Secretary,  or  the  Administra- 
tor from  identifying  any  information  neces- 
sary for  the  purpose  of  patent  term  restora- 
tion and  to  transmit  this  information  to 
others,  or  to  publish  it.  as  required  by  this 
section. 

Section  158(c)  defines  the  operative  terms 
used  in  section  158.  Paragraph  (1)  defines 
the  term  "product"  partially  in  accordance 
with  section  101  of  Title  35.  United  States 
Code,  which  details  the  subject  matter  for 
which  patent  protection  is  granted.  Thus,  a 
"product"  is  any  machine,  manufacture  or 
composition  of  matter.  However,  the  term 
"product"  is  limited  to  animal  drugs  or 
animal  antibiotics  subject  to  regulation 
under  the  Federal  Pood,  Drug  and  Cosmetic 
Act,  veterinary  biological  products  subject 
to  regulation  under  the  Virus-Serum-Toxin 
Act,  pesticides  subject  to  regulation  under 
the  Federal  Insecticide,  Fungicide  and  Ro- 
denticide Act  and  chemical  substances  or 
mixtures  subject  to  regulation  under  the 
Toxic  Substances  Control  Act.  Methods  for 
using  or  producing  a  product  are  not  de- 
fined. Although  the  term  "product"  is  limit- 
ed to  the  items  subject  to  statutory  regula- 
tion as  enumerated  in  subparagraphs  (A)  to 
(D)  of  section  158(cMl).  it  is  not  limited  only 
to  the  product  as  a  whole.  For  example,  the 
patent  to  be  extended  does  not  have  to 
claim  the  animal  drug  or  pesticide  in  its  en- 
tirety. I.e..  all  active  and  inert  ingredients, 
fillers,  coatings,  dosages,  surfactants,  etc.  It 
is  sufficient  that  the  product  which  under- 
went regulatory  review  contains  an  active 
ingredient  which  is  encompassed  by  the 
claims  of  the  patent  to  be  extended,  or  con- 
tains any  salt  or  ester  of  that  ingredient,  as 
a  single  entity  or  In  combination  with  an- 
other active  ingredient. 

Paragraph  ( 2 )  defines  the  parameters  of  a 
major  health  or  environmental  effects  test 
and  paragraph  (3)  defines  the  term  "prod- 
uct sponsor." 


Paragraph  (4)  defines  the  meaning  of  the 
term  regulatory  review  period. "  Depending 
on  the  statute  under  which  regulatory 
review  is  conducted,  the  regulatory  review 
period  is  computed  in  a  different  marmer. 
Due  to  the  fact  that  the  regulatory  statutes 
of  prime  concern  operate  differently,  and 
their  periods  of  regulation  begin  and  end 
with  different  events,  it  has  l>een  found  nec- 
essary to  specify  in  detail  those  events 
which  will  commence  a  regulatory  review 
period  and  end  it  under  each  of  these  stat- 
utes. The  length  of  any  such  period  defines 
the  amount  of  time  which  is  available  for 
patent  term  extension,  subject  to  other  limi- 
tations in  this  section. 

In  accordance  with  subparagraph  (A),  for 
animal  drugs  or  animal  antibiotics  regulated 
by  the  Federal  Food.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic 
Act.  the  period  begins  on  the  date  an  ex- 
emption for  investigation  of  an  experimen- 
tal drug  or  the  like  becomes  effective.  For 
\elerinary  biological  products  regulated  by 
the  Virus-Serum-Toxln  Act.  the  period 
begins  on  the  date  authority  was  requested 
to  prepare  an  experimental  biological  prod- 
uct. The  first  phase  of  the  regulatory  review 
period  for  these  products  ends  on  the  date 
an  application  for  product  approval  was  sut>- 
mitted  to  the  relevant  agency.  The  second 
phase  of  the  regulatory  review  period  begins 
on  the  date  the  application  was  submitted 
for  the  approved  product  and  ends  on  the 
date  such  application  was  approved.  The 
termination  date  for  the  "regulatory 
review"  will  then  be  that  date  on  which 
commercial  marketing  is  permitted  under 
these  statutes. 

Subparagraph  (B)  defines  the  regulatory 
review  period  with  respect  to  pesticides  reg- 
ulated under  the  Federal  Insecticide,  Fungi- 
cide, and  Rodenticide  Act  (FIFRA).  In  this 
respect,  two  alternative  events  are  provided 
which  commence  the  running  of  a  regula- 
tory review  period.  When  a  product  sponsor 
initiates  a  "major  health  or  environmental 
effects  test"  on  a  pesticide  ultimately  for 
the  production  of  data  to  be  submitted 
under  FIFRA.  the  regulatory  review  period 
will  t>egin.  A  test  is  initiated  when  the  prod- 
uct sponsor  t>egins  actual  testing.  Secondly. 
FIFRA  provides  for  the  grant  of  an  experi- 
mental use  permit,  and  the  date  on  which 
the  grant  of  such  a  permit  is  requested  al- 
ternatively provides  the  beginning  of  the 
regulatory  review  period.  The  first  phase  of 
the  regulatory  review  period  ends  on  the 
date  an  application  is  submitted  for  regis- 
tration of  the  pesticide.  The  second  phase  of 
the  regulatory  review  period  begins  on  the 
date  on  which  such  an  application  was  sut>- 
mitted  and  ends  on  the  date  on  which  the 
pesticide  is  first  registered  under  FIFRA.  It 
is  possible  that  such  registration  can  be 
either  conditional  or  permanent.  Either 
event  will  provide  the  termination  date  of 
the  regulatory  review  period. 

Subparagraph  (C)  defines  the  regulatory 
period  for  chemical  substances  or  mixtures 
subject  to  regulation  under  the  Toxic  Sub- 
stances Control  Act  (TSCA).  With  respect 
to  these  products,  notification  to  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  (EPA)  is  required  under  section 
5  of  TSCA  l>efore  manufacture  or  import  of 
a  "new  chemical  substance,"  or  before  man- 
ufacture, import,  or  processing  of  a  sut>- 
stance  for  a  "significant  new  use."  It  is  only 
these  products  to  wtiioh  the  present  legisla- 
tion is  applicable. 

Certain  of  the  products  or  methods  re- 
quiring notification  may  be  subject  to  a  rule 
requiring  testing  under  section  4(a)  of 
TSCA,  while  other  products  and  methods 
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oUcht  not  be  subject  to  testlnc  aecordinK  to 
ertterta  aet  by  tliat  ■Utute.  With  respect  to 
thoae  pfpductB  which  mre  aubject  to  a  test- 
Ins  nqubrcment.  the  beginning  date  of  the 
ragidatory  review  period  will  be  that  on 
which  the  product  sponsor  has  initiated 
Isstlin  required  by  the  EPA  Administrator's 
mUng  with  respect  to  tlie  specific  product. 
When  testing  is  not  required,  the  regulatory 
review  period  will  begin  on  the  earlier  of  the 
date  on  whldi  the  product  sponsor  submits 
a  pfcmanufacturing  notice  under  TSCA,  in 
aooordanoe  with  regulations  issued  by  the 
Administrator  of  EPA.  or  initiates  a  major 
health  or  enWronmental  effects  test  on  the 
product,  which  data  are  then  included  in 
the  previously  mentioned  premanufacturing 
noUoe. 

The  end  date  of  the  regulatory  review 
period  under  this  portion  of  TSCA  will  usu- 
ally occur  when  the  statutory  notification 
period  usually  expires  90  to  180  days  after 
the  notice  is  submitted.  At  that  time,  the 
product  sponsor  will  normally  be  free  to 
manufacture  and  sell  the  product.  However. 
manuteeture  and  other  activities  may  be 
prohibited  or  limited  under  section  (5Ke)  or 
(Sxn. 

If  the  EPA  Administrator  determines  that 
there  is  insufficient  Information  to  evaluate 
the  risks  of  the  activities  described  in  the 
notice.  EPA  can  issue  an  administrative 
order,  or  seek  an  injunction  in  a  U.S.  district 
court,  to  prohibit  or  limit  the  activities 
pencUng  submiaion  of  the  information.  If 
there  Is  sufficient  information  to  determine 
that  the  activities  will  present  an  unreason- 
able risk  of  injury  to  human  health  or  the 
environment,  EPA  can  Issue  an  administra- 
tive order,  or  seek  an  injunction  in  a  U.S. 
district  court,  to  prohibit  the  activities,  or 
promulgate  an  immediately  effective  rule 
under  section  6  to  limit  the  activities.  In 
either  event,  if  the  administrative  order  or 
injunctiim  prohibits  the  use  of  the  product 
subject  to  the  patent,  the  regulatory  review 
period  will  end  on  the  date  that  the  order  or 
injunction  is  dissolved  or  set  aside.  The  reg- 
ulatory review  period  would  not  include  any 
time  period  during  which  the  use  of  the 
product  is  limited  or  subjected  to  conditions 
if  the  limitations  and  conditions  do  not  pre- 
vent its  use. 

Subsection  158<cX5)  defines  the  term 
"Virus-8erum-Tozin  Act"  to  be  the  Act  of 
March  4. 1913  (21  UjB.C.  151-158). 

Subsection  (b)  adds  the  title  of  section  158 
to  the  analysis  of  chapter  14  of  Title  35. 
United  SUtes  Code. 

SulMection  (c)  amends  the  Federal  Food. 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  authorize  abbre- 
viated applications  for  generic  versions  of 
veterinary  drugs,  by  exempting  such  appli- 
cations from  the  requirement  of  section 
SlKbXl)  of  that  Act  for  daU  regarding 
safety  and  effectiveness.  Thus,  the  prospec- 
tive generic  drug  manufacturer  must  show 
In  the  application  for  marketing  approval 
only  that  he  Is  capable  of  making  the  drug. 
The  manufacturer  need  not  duplicate  and 
subBilt  the  results  of  safety  and  effective- 
ness tests  already  conducted  and  submitted 
by  the  pioneer.  The  amendment  further 
provides  that  for  a  transitional  period  of  ten 
years  from  enactment  of  this  provision,  the 
FDA  may  not  make  effective  the  approval 
«rf  abbreviated  applications  for  generic  ver- 
sions of  those  veterinary  drugs  which  were 
approved  within  three  years  prior  to  enact- 
ment of  this  amendment 

8k.  3105.  PaUnt  MiMuae. 

Section  3106  reforms  the  doctrine  of 
patent  misuse,  which  can  be  Invoked  to  de- 
prive a  patentee  of  his  rights  under  the 
patent. 


Subsection  (a)  amends  35  U.S.C.  283  by 
designating  the  existing  language  of  ttiat 
section  as  subsection  (a>  and  adding  a  new 
subsection  (b),  which  lists  several  patent  11- 
cenAig  practices  that  cannot  provide  the 
basi*  for  a  finding  of  misuse  or  Illegal  exten- 
sion of  a  patent  unless  such  practices,  in  the 
cimmstances  in  which  they  are  employed, 
violate  the  antitrust  laws.  These  practices 
inclade  the  following: 

(1)  licensing  the  patent  under  terms  that 
affect  commerce  outside  the  scope  of  the 
patent's  claims  (e.g..  requiring  a  licensee  to 
purehase  unpatented  materials  from  the  li- 
censor, requiring  a  license  to  assign  to  the 
patentee  a  patent  that  may  be  issued  to  the 
licensee  after  the  licensing  arrangement  is 
exequted,  restricting  a  licensee's  freedom  to 
deal  in  products  or  services  outside  the 
scope  of  the  patent,  requiring  the  licensee 
to  become  a  licensee  of  a  second  patent): 

(2)  restricting  a  licensee  of  the  patent  in 
the  Bale  of  the  patented  product  or  in  the 
sale  of  an  unpatented  product  made  by  the 
patented  process: 

(3)  obligating  a  licensee  of  the  patent  to 
pay  royalties  that  differ  from  those  paid  by 
another  licensee  or  that  are  allegedly  exces- 
sive; 

(4)  obligating  a  licensee  of  the  patent  to 
pay  royalties  in  amounts  that  are  not  relat- 
ed to  the  licensee's  sales  of  the  patented 
product  or  an  unpatented  product  made  by 
the  patented  process: 

(5)  refusing  to  license  the  patent  to  any 
person:  or 

(6)  otherwise  using  the  patent  in  a 
manner  that  allegedly  suppresses  competi- 
tion. 

New  section  282(b)  carefully  limits  the 
patent  misuse  doctrine  but  does  not  elimi- 
nate it.  Courts  will  still  have  the  discretion 
to  refuse  to  enforce  a  valid,  infringed  patent 
on  competitive  grounds  whenever  the  chal- 
lenged conduct  violates  the  antitrust  laws, 
as  well  as  on  grounds  not  related  to  competi- 
tion (e.g.,  fraud  on  the  Patent  and  Trade- 
mark Office).  New  section  282(b)  will  give 
patontees  greater  flexibility  in  realizing  the 
full  value  of  their  patents  and  thereby  en- 
courage investment  in  research  and  develop- 
ment. New  section  282(b)  would  not  in  any 
way  alter  existing  law  with  respect  to 
whether  or  when  the  conduct  it  specifies 
violates  the  antitrust  laws.  It  is  intended  to 
deal  exclusively  with  the  evaluation  of  such 
conduct  under  the  patent  misuse  doctrine. 

Sac.  3106.  Licensee  Challenges  to  Patent 
ValUity. 

Subsection  (a)  adds  a  new  section  296  to 
Title  35.  United  States  Code,  dealing  with 
the  ability  of  licensees  to  challenge  the  va- 
lidity of  patents  they  have  licensed,  and  the 
rights  of  patent  holders  in  such  circum- 
stances. New  section  296(a)  provides  that  a 
licensee  shall  not  be  estopped  from  assert- 
ing the  invalidity  of  a  patent  to  which  it  is 
licensed,  and  that  any  provision  in  an  agree- 
ment t>etween  the  parties  that  purports  to 
bar  such  an  assertion  shall  be  unenforce- 
able. New  section  296(b)  provides  that  a 
patent  license  agreement  may  contain  provi- 
sions allowing  termination  if  the  licensee 
challenges  validity  in  a  judicial  proceeding, 
and  further  that  if  the  licensee  has  a  right 
to  terminate,  the  agreement  also  may  pro- 
vide for  the  licensee's  obligations  under  the 
agreement  to  continue  until  the  patent  is  fi- 
nally declared  invalid,  or  until  ttie  license  is 
terminated.  Under  new  section  296(b)  such 
provisions  will  not  be  unenforceable  on  the 
ground  that  they  are  contrary  to  federal  law 
or  policy. 

New  section  296(a)  codifies  the  holding  of 
Lear.   Inc.   v.  Adkins.  395  U.S.  653  (1969), 


that  a  licensee  cannot  be  estopped,  by  agree- 
ment or  •therwise.  from  contesting  the  va- 
lidity of  a  patent  to  which  it  Is  licensed.  New 
section  296(b)  addresses  Issues  over  which 
courts  have  differed  in  the  years  since  the 
Lear  decigion;  namely,  the  rights  of  the  par- 
ties with  respect  to  termination  of  a  license 
and  payment  of  royalties  if  the  licensee 
challenges  the  validity  of  the  licensed 
patent.  New  section  296(b)  would  give  the 
parties  ta-oad  discretion  to  define  these 
rights  during  the  license  negotiation  proc- 
ess. It  makes  clear  that  the  parties  may  pro- 
vide for  termination  by  licensor  and/or  li- 
censee In  the  event  of  such  a  challenge,  and. 
if  the  lictnsee  has  a  right  to  terminate,  for 
the  licensee's  obligations  to  continue  pend- 
ing adjudication  of  validity.  In  this  way, 
patent  liqensors  can  bargain  for  provisions 
they  feel  necessary  to  assure  the  realization 
of  their  rights  In  an  Invention,  while  licens- 
ees can  bargain  for  provisions  they  feel  nec- 
essary to  protect  their  Interests  if  they 
choose  to  challenge  validity. 

See.  3107.  Patent  Law  Amendments  To 
Reduce  the  Cost  of  Lilis;ation, 

Section  3107  amends  the  patent  laws  to 
reduce  the  cost  of  litigating  the  validity  and 
infringement  of  patent  rights.  Subsection 
(a)  requires  courts  to  award  reasonable  at- 
torneys' fees  to  prevailing  parties  if  the 
court  deems  that  the  arguments  of  the 
other  party  or  parties  were  frivolous.  Such 
arguments  would  include  not  only  meritleas 
causes  of  action,  but  would  also  Include  mer- 
itless  defenses  or  counterclaims  or  other  ac- 
tions or  assertions  that  are  without  a  basis 
in  law  and  that  are  used  primarily  to  harass 
the  litigants,  or  that  are  used  primarily  to 
prolong  the  litigation.  Courts  would  look  to 
the  overall  behavior  of  the  litigants  when 
determining  whether  their  actions  are  frivo- 
lous. Similarly,  the  courts  would  award  rea- 
sonable attorneys'  fees  to  the  patentee  or 
patent  owners  if  the  court  finds  that  the  in- 
fringement was  willful.  Furthermore,  courts 
could  award  attorneys'  fees  in  other  excep- 
tional circumstances.  This  section  is  meant 
to  codify  the  current  practice  of  the  Court 
of  Appeals  for  the  Federal  Circuit,  the  court 
that  hears  all  patent  appeals. 

Subsection  (b)  amends  section  282  of  Title 
35  to  deal  with  situations  in  which  an  alle- 
gation is  raised  that  a  patent  is  not  valid 
based  on  prior  patents  or  publications.  At 
present.  Infringers  may  assert  a  defense  of 
invalidity  based  on  any  ground  in  part  of 
Title  35,  e.g..  lack  of  novelty  or  nonobvious- 
ness.  If  defendants  rely  on  prior  patents  or 
printed  publications  to  prove  their  asser- 
tions, they  may  seek  reexamination  in  the 
Patent  atid  Trademark  Office  t)efore  litiga- 
tion is  commenced  or  may  request  a  stay  of 
litigation  if  the  litigation  is  commenced.  If 
patent  owners  are  aware  of  these  patents  or 
publications,  they  may  seek  reexamination 
or  reissue  of  the  patent.  However,  use  of 
these  procedures  could  in  many  instances 
eliminate  or  simplify  issues  at  trial.  Accord- 
ingly, subsection  (b)  requires  PTO  consider- 
ation of  prior  patents  and  publications 
when  asserted  as  a  defense  in  a  civil  action 
unless  ttie  district  court  determines  that  it 
would  not  be  in  the  public  interest  to  do  so. 
The  discretionary  use  of  stays  in  order  to 
permit  reexamination  in  the  PTO  has  been 
approved  by  the  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
Federal  Circuit.  Gould  v.  Control  Laser 
Corp..  706  F.2d  1340.  1342  (Fed.  Cir.  1983). 
Subsection  (b)  also  sets  forth  relevant,  non- 
exclusive factors  for  the  court's  consider- 
ation, such  as  the  complexity  of  the  patent- 
ed invention  and  the  patents  and  publica- 
tions   relied    upon,    the    degree    to    which 


expert  testimony  is  needed,  and  the  need 
for  a  speedy  and  inexpensive  resolution  of 
the  pending  action.  The  subsection  further 
authorizes  the  court  to  stay  the  action  in 
order  to  permit  reexaminations  ordered  to 
be  conducted  by  the  PTO. 

Subsections  (a)  and  (b)  are  effective  on  or 
after  the  date  of  enactment  and  are  applica- 
ble to  actions  filed  on  or  after  that  date. 
This  is  not  meant  to  preclude  the  applica- 
tion of  the  law  before  the  date  of  enactment 
that  is  consistent  with  these  provisions,  es- 
pecially subsection  (a). 
TITLE  III— SUBTITLE  B,  FREEDOM  OF 

INFORMATION  ACT  AMENDMHaiTS 

Sec.  3201.  The  first  section  of  this  subtitle 
provides  that  this  subtitle  may  be  cited  as 
the  'Freedom  of  Information  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1987." 

Sec.  3202.  This  section  states  the  purpose 
of  the  subtitle. 

Sec.  3203.  Amendments  to  the  Freedom  of 
Information  Act. 

The  proposed  amendments  to  the  Free- 
dom of  Information  Act  (POIA).  5  U.S.C. 
552,  are  designed  to  more  effectively  bal- 
smce  the  public's  interest  in  disclosure  of  in- 
formation with  the  government's  dual  inter- 
ests in  ensuring  the  continued  flow  of  infor- 
mation submitted  by  the  private  sector  and 
ensuring  that  national  interests  are  not 
damaged  by  the  release  of  critical  technical 
data  overseas.  The  proposed  amendments 
are  intended  to  improve  the  Act  in  several 
respects. 

First,  the  amendments  are  intended  to 
clarify  the  scope  of  information  covered  by 
the  trade  secret  portion  of  Exemption  4  of 
the  FOIA.  The  amendments  also  codify  ju- 
dicially fashioned  tests  that  are  used  by  the 
courts  in  determining  whether  information 
is  entitled  to  Exemption  4  protection. 

The  proposed  amendments  ensure  that 
government-generated  commercial  informa- 
tion can  be  protected  from  premature  dis- 
closure where  such  disclosure  would  ad- 
versely affect  an  agency's  mission.  Finally 
the  amendments  protect  critical  technical 
information  the  export  of  which  is  con- 
trolled by  law. 

Paragraph  (a)  amends  Exemption  4  of  the 
POIA  to  grant  broader  protection  for 
records  containing  commercial  or  financial 
information  or  trade  secrets.  Until  recently, 
the  term  "trade  secret"  in  Exemption  (4) 
had  been  understood  to  follow  the  Restate- 
ment of  Torts  definition,  defining  as  a  trade 
secret  any  Information  that  provides  a  com- 
petitive advantage. 

In  Public  Citizen  Health  Research  Group 
v.  FDA.  704  P.2d  1280,  1288  (D.C.  Cir.  1983). 
however,  the  District  of  Columbia  Circuit 
substantially  revised  the  meaning  of  "trade 
secret"  for  Exemption  4  purposes,  defining 
the  term  as  including  only  "a  secret,  com- 
mercially valuable  plan,  formula,  process  or 
device  that  is  used  for  the  making,  prepar- 
ing, compounding,  or  processing  of  trade 
commodities  and  that  can  be  said  to  be  the 
end  product  of  either  Innovation  or  substan- 
tial 3ffort."  This  definition  requires  that 
there  be  a  direct  relationship  between  the 
trade  secret  and  the  productive  process, 
thereby  excluding  from  trade  secret  protec- 
tion other  commercially  valuable  informa- 
tion such  as  performance  or  marketing  data 
that  would  be  covered  by  the  Restatement 
definition.  The  bill  would  amend  the  FOIA 
to  reestablish  the  broader  definition  of 
trade  secrets  contained  In  the  Restatement 
of  Torts  as  the  definition  to  be  employed  in 
the  Freedom  of  Information  Act  context. 

Under  existing  law,  the  second  category  of 
Information  protected  by  Exemption  4  Is 


"commercial  or  financial  Information  ob- 
tained from  a  person  and  privileged  or  con- 
fidential." The  proposed  amendments  would 
retain  the  requirement  that  the  information 
be  "commercial  or  financial."  They  also 
would  retain  the  provision  that  "privileged" 
commercial  or  financial  information  quali- 
fies for  protection.  For  the  sake  of  clarity, 
however,  the  term  "confidential"  would  be 
eliminated  and  replaced  with  its  judicially 
created  definition  which  deems  information 
"confidential"  if  disclosure  would  cause  one 
of  three  specified  harms  to  either  the  gov- 
ernment or  private  business.  This  change  es- 
sentially codifies  the  three  tests  originally 
articulated  by  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for 
the  D.C.  Circuit  in  the  seminal  case  of  Na- 
tional Parks  &  Conservation  Ass'n  v. 
Morton.  498  P.2d  765,  770  &  n.l7  (D.C.  Cir. 
1974). 

First,  under  proposed  Exemption  4(A).  in- 
formation could  be  withheld  if  its  disclosure 
could  reasonably  be  expected  to  impair  the 
agency's  ability  to  obtain  such  information 
in  the  future.  "This  would  codify  what  is  gen- 
erally referred  to  as  the  first  prong  of  the 
National  Parks  test. 

Second,  under  proposed  Exemption  4(B). 
information  could  be  withheld  if  its  disclo- 
sure could  reasonably  be  expected  to  cause 
substantial  harm  to  the  competitive  position 
of  the  person  from  whom  the  information 
was  obtained.  This  would  codify  the  second 
prong  of  National  Parks,  under  which  most 
Exemption  4  cases  are  adjudicated.  The 
"could  reasonably  be  expected  to"  standard 
of  harm  contained  in  this  proposal  is  appro- 
priate given  the  sensitivity  of  commercial 
and  financial  information:  it  also  <x>mports 
with  the  harm  standard  recently  adopted 
for  law  enforcement  information  in  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Reform  Act  of 
1986.  Pub.  L.  99-570,  1801-1804  (Oct.  27. 
1986). 

Third,  under  proposed  Exemption  4(C). 
information  could  t>e  withheld  if  its  disclo- 
sure could  reasonably  be  expected  to  harm 
some  other  identifiable  private  or  govern- 
mental interest.  This  aspect  of  the  proposed 
amendment  is  also  taken  directly  from  Na- 
tional Parks,  which  established  the  specific 
basis  for  such  protection  prospectively  sev- 
eral years  ago.  See  9  to  5  Organization  for 
Women  Office  Workers  v.  Board  of  Gover- 
nors of  the  Federal  Reserve  System,  721  F.2d 
8-10  (1st  Cir.  1983)  (citing  498  F.2d  at  770 
n.l7).  This  protection  logically  would 
extend  to  sensitive  commercial  Information 
generated  by  the  federal  government  which 
warrants  exemption  protection.  For  exam- 
ple, the  premature  disclosure  of  commercial 
information  generated  by  the  government 
in  the  course  of  letting  a  contract  could  put 
the  government  at  a  competitive  disadvan- 
tage. The  Supreme  Court  recognized  such 
protection  for  commercially  sensitive  gov- 
ernment-generated Information  under  Ex- 
emption 5  of  the  FOIA  in  Federal  Open 
Market  CommilUe  v.  Merrill.  443  U.S.  340, 
360  (1979),  yet  the  breadth  of  such  protec- 
tion possible  under  that  exemption  has  not 
been  fully  established.  Because  Exemption  4 
is  designed  to  protect  the  interests  that  are 
at  stake  in  commercial  Information,  it  is 
most  appropriate  that  this  protection  be 
provided  for  expressly  within  this  exemp- 
tion, which  the  proposed  amendment  would 
accomplish. 

Paragraph  (b)  would  add  a  new  Exemp- 
tion 10  to  the  FOIA.  exempting  from  man- 
datory disclosure  technical  data  that  cannot 
be  exported  lawfully  from  the  United  States 
without  approval,  authorization  or  a  license 
under  the  federal  export  laws.  The  exemp- 


tion would  not  apply  to  such  data  if  regula- 
tions promulgated  uiKler  the  export  laws 
authorized  the  export  of  the  data  without 
restriction. 

This  exemption  is  essential  to  avoid  any 
conflict  between  the  Freedom  of  Informa- 
tion Act  and  the  important  national  policies 
underlying  the  federal  export  control  laws. 
Congress  sought  to  limit  the  export  of  criti- 
cal technology  which  might  be  used  for  pur- 
poses contrary  to  American  interests  in  the 
Arms  Export  Control  Act.  22  U.S.C.  2751 
(1982  8i  Supp.  1985),  and  the  Export  Regu- 
lation Act.  50  U.S.C.  2404  (1982  &  Supp. 
1985).  These  laws  impose  controls  on  the 
export  of  technology  which  may  be  used  for 
military  purposes. 

The  proposed  new  exemption  would 
ensure  thai  Congress"  intent  to  control  the 
export  of  sensitive  technology  could  not  be 
frustrated  by  a  POIA  request  for  informa- 
tion regarding  or  comprising  critical  tech- 
nology subject  to  export  control  under  these 
statutes.  The  exemption  is  needed  because 
it  is  not  certain  that  these  export  control 
statutes  qualify  as  statutory  nondisclosure 
provisions  under  Exemption  3  of  the  FOIA, 
as  amended.  Further.  Exemption  4  protec- 
tion may  not  be  adequate  to  allow  withhold- 
ing of  such  export-controlled  information 
because  certain  specialized  types  of  techni- 
cal information  may  not  have  commercial 
value  for  domestic  users,  but  co\i\d  affect 
the  competitive  position  or  national  security 
interests  of  the  United  States.  For  example, 
the  space  shuttle  design  data  are  of  little 
commercial  val'ie  to  domestic  enterprises, 
but  are  of  significant  value  to  foreign  com- 
petitors undertaking  s'^vemment-supported 
space  initiatives.  Such  critical  technological 
information  is  in  danger  of  mandatory  re- 
lease under  the  FOIA  without  this  specific 
exemption  protection. 

TITLE  IlI-SUBTITLE  C  DIGITAL 
AUDIO  RECORDING  DEVICES 

Sec.  3301.  The  first  section  of  this  subtitle 
provides  that  the  subtitle  may  t>e  cited  as 
the  "Regulation  of  Commerce  In  Digital 
Audio  Recording  Devices  Act  of  1987." 

Sec.  3302.  Regulation  of  Commerce  in  Dig- 
ital Audio  Recording  Devices  Act  of  1987. 

Unauthorized  reproduction  of  copyrighted 
works  significantly  diminishes  the  value  of 
copyright  protection.  Technological  ad- 
vances in  digital  audio  recording  devices 
that  are  expected  to  be  brought  on  the 
market  by  Fall  1987,  will  enable  consumers 
to  produce  extremely  high  quality  copies  of 
master  tapes.  This  will  increase  the  Incen- 
tive for  consumer  copying  and  exacert>ate 
the  adverse  effect  of  unauthorized , repro- 
duction on  copyright  owners. 

Technological  advances,  however,  have 
also  provided  a  solution  to  the  difficult 
problem  of  permitting  copyright  holders  to 
recognize  the  benefits  from  their  creative 
activities  while  allowing  authorized  or  unop- 
posed reproduction  of  audio  works.  The 
availability  of  technology  to  eliminate  unau- 
thorized repr(xluction  of  copyrighted  audio 
works  distinguishes  this  situation  from  pre- 
vious attempts  to  resolve  this  problem. 

The  technological  solution  embodied  in 
this  provision  prevents  unauthorised  copy- 
ing by  allowing  producers  of  copyrighted 
audio  works  to  encode  recordings  by  remov- 
ing sound  signals  from  certain  recorded 
sound  frequencies.  A  decoding  device  built 
into  the  digital  audio  recording  machine 
would  detect  the  absence  of  sound  at  these 
recorded  frequencies  and  would  prevent  re- 
cording of  the  work  by  the  machine.  The 
presence  of  the  so-called  "notch"  does  not 
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dtatoit  the  icoordinc  and  cannot  be  per- 
ceived by  the  human  ear.  Recordings  with- 
OMt  notches  could  still  be  copied  by  digital 
audio  reeordinc  machines.  The  bill  also  pro- 
Ikibits  a  phonoreoord  producer  from  using 
the  copycode  technology  to  make  uncopya- 
ble  digitaUwd  versions  of  phonorecords  that 
are  In  the  public  domain  and  from  encoding 
digital  phonorecords  without  the  permission 
of  the  owner. 

This  amendment  requires  that  digital 
sikUo  reoordinc  devices  have  a  system  that 
Includes  a  decoder  that  is  able  to  detect  and 
recognlBf  the  specified  frequency  notch  and 
dtaatile  the  recording  capability  of  the  digi- 
tal audio  recorder.  Although  one  system  is 
available  on  a  royalty  free  basis,  the  amend- 
ment does  not  mandate  use  of  that  system 
and  manufacturera  can  develop  alternative 
systems  that  meet  the  section's  functional 
requirements. 

Recording  companies  could  sell  digital 
audio  recordings  without  notches  that  could 
be  retMXMluoed  on  devices  covered  by  this 
provision.  Presumably,  these  copyable  re- 
cordings would  be  priced  at  a  level  that  re- 
flects the  value  of  copying  capability  to  the 


This  section  addresses  only  digital  audio 
recording  devices'  and  does  not  cover  digital 
video  recording  devices  or  existing  analogue 
recording  devices.  We  recognize  that  the 
problem  of  unauthorized  digital  video  re- 
cording is  analogous  in  many  respects  to 
digital  audio  recording,  and  we  are  currently 
considering  whether  a  legislative  solution 
would  be  appropriate  in  the  video  area. 

This  section  makes  it  unlawful  to  engage 
in  manufacture,  importation,  distribution. 
or  sale  of  digital  audio  recording  machines 
that  do  not  incorporate  devices  that  prevent 
unauthorized  reproduction  of  phonorecords 
in  the  United  SUtes. 

Subaectlon  (a)  defines  terms  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  amendment.  Definitions  of 
commerce  and  state  should  be  interpreted 
In  a  manner  consistent  with  other  provi- 
sions of  this  Title.  The  definition  of  "copy- 
code  scanner"  includes  four  elements,  and 
the  systes  for  preventing  unauthorized  re- 
production of  encoded  phonorecords  must 
satisfy  each  element  of  the  definition. 
Other  definitions  of  technical  terms  serve  to 
establish  a  standard  that  manufacturer's 
systems  must  meet  to  satisfy  the  require- 
ments of  this  section.  The  definition  of  ag- 
grieved person  includes  both  individuals  and 
associations.  Thus,  associations  of  copyright 
owners  can  sue  for  injunctive  relief  under 
this  section. 

Subsection  (b)  specifies  the  acts  that  are 
prohibited  by  this  Act.  Persons  are  prohibit- 
ed from  manufacturing,  assembling,  or  im- 
porting digital  audio  recording  devices  that 
do  not  contain  a  copy-code  scanner.  In  addi- 
tion, it  is  unlawful  to  offer  for  sale,  resale. 
lease  or  distribution  digital  audio  recording 
devises  that  do  not  contain  copy-code  scan- 
ners. Similarly,  it  is  unlawful  to  import. 
manufacture,  assemble,  sell,  lease,  distrib- 
ute, or  offer  for  sale,  resale,  or  lease  in  com- 
merce, devices,  products,  or  services  that 
have  the  primary  purpose  or  effect  of  by- 
passing, removing  or  deactivating  a  copy- 
code  scanner. 

This  subsection  also  prohibits  persons 
from  bypassing  or  deactivating  a  copy-code 
scanner.  The  prohibitions  contained  in  this 
Act  are  not  Intended  to  affect  the  legitimate 
repair  and  maintenance  of  digital  audio  re- 
cording devices. 

Subsection  <c)  provides  a  private  right  of 
action  for  peraoos  adversely  affected  by  a 
violation  of  this  section.  Parties  such  as  im- 


porters of  machines  that  comply  with  the 
terms  of  this  section  may  sue  for  injunctive 
relief  against  parties  engaging  in  practices 
in  violation  of  this  section.  The  court  may 
reqvire  a  plaintiff  to  post  a  bond  before 
granting  injunctive  relief.  This  should  dis- 
courage frivolous  or  nuisance  suits. 

While  an  action  is  pending,  the  court  may 
also  order  impoundment  of  machines  that 
do  pot  contain  a  copy-code  scanner  and  de- 
vices, or  products  that  are  allegedly  manu- 
factured, assembled,  imported,  distributed, 
sold,  leased,  or  offered  for  sale,  resale  or 
lease,  or  are  intended  for  use  in  violation  of 
this  section.  Again,  the  court  may  require  a 
bond  as  a  condition  for  impoundment. 

The  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States  or  his  designee  may  also  bring  an 
action  for  injunctive  relief.  Subsection  (d) 
provides  for  criminal  actions  against  persons 
who  willfully  and  for  purposes  of  commer- 
cial tulvantage  or  private  financial  gain  vio- 
late the  provisions  of  subsection  (b)(1). 
F^ncs  and  imprisonment  may  tie  imposed 
upon  conviction.  It  is  intended  that  the 
terms  "commercial  advantage"  and  "private 
finaricial  gain"  shall  have  the  same  meaning 
in  subsection  (d)  as  those  terms  have  in  the 
criminal  provisions  of  the  copyright  law,  17 
U.S,C.  506(a). 

Subsection  (e)  authorizes  the  Department 
of  Commerce  to  issue  rules  and  regulations 
to  permit  exemptions  from  this  section  for 
digital  recording  devices  used  exclusively  for 
legitimate  business  purposes.  Some  persons 
need  access  to  encoded  phonorecords  for  le- 
gitisiiate  business  reasons  not  connected 
with  the  infringement  of  any  right  under 
the  copyright  law.  This  subsection  provides 
a  mechanism  for  obtaining  digital  audio  re- 
cording devices  that  will  reproduce  copy- 
right protected  phonorecords  in  a  digital 
format. 

Sutisection  (f)  authorizes  the  U.S.  Cus- 
toniB  Service  to  seize  and  enforce  forfeiture 
reqipirements  under  provisions  of  the  cus- 
toms laws  of  imports  of  digital  audio  record- 
ing devices  that  do  not  contain  copy-code 
scanners.  Identification  of  digital  audio  re- 
cording devices  that  do  not  contain  copy- 
code scanners  should  be  comparatively 
simple  and  expeditious.  Furthermore,  a 
court  order  barring  importation  of  articles 
found  to  violate  section  (b)(2)  should  pro- 
vide specific  guidance  regarding  articles  to 
be  seized  and  forfeited. 

Subsection  (g)  provides  that  this  section 
shall  become  effective  upon  enactment.  We 
anticipate  that  the  Act  will  be  in  effect 
before  digital  audio  recording  devices  are 
expected  to  t)e  introduced  into  U.S.  com- 
mence. Expeditious  enactment  will  avoid 
some  problems  associated  with  the  presence 
of  machines  without  the  copy-code  scanner 
and  will  provide  more  effective  protection 
for  copyright  owners. 

TITLE  III-SUBTITLE  D,  EFFECTIVE 
DATES 

Ssc.  3401.  This  section  contains  the  effec- 
tive dates  for  subtitles  A.  B.  and  C. 

TITLE  IV-LEGAL  AND  REGULATORY 

REFORMS  ACT  OF  1987 

Subtitle  A— The  Product  Liability 

Reform  Act  op  1987 

section-by-section  analysis 

Section  4000  allows  for  the  title  to  be  cited 
as  the  "Legal  and  Regulatory  Reforms  Act 
of  1987.- 

Section  4001  allows  for  Subtitle  A  to  be 
cited  as  the  "Product  Liability  Reform  Act 
of  1987." 

Section  4002  sets  out  the  findings  and  pur- 
poses of  the  Act. 


Section  4003  sets  out  definitions  of  certain 
terms  used  in  the  Act.  Among  the  terms  de- 
fined are:  "economic  loss,"  "non-economic 
damages."  "product,"  and  "product  liability 
action." 

Section  4004  establishes  the  scope  of  the 
legislation.  The  Act  applies  to  all  product  li- 
ability actions  filed  in  Federal  or  State 
courts.  The  provisions  of  the  Act  supersede 
only  those  portions  of  State  law  which  are 
inconsistent  with  the  limitations  imposed  by 
the  Act,  suid  do  not  preempt  or  supersede 
State  law  providing  for  defenses  or  limita- 
tions on  liability  in  addition  to  those  con- 
tained in  the  Act.  The  section  further  pro- 
vides that  the  Act  does  not  create  federal 
jurisdiction  over  actions  not  otherwise  in 
Federal  court.  The  section  also  provides 
that  the  Act  does  not  apply  to  liability  sub- 
ject to  the  Price-Anderson  Act. 

Section  4005,  paragraph  (a),  limits  the  li- 
ability of  the  person  in  a  product  liability 
action  to  those  cases  where  a  person  was 
either  (1)  negligent  in  the  design,  produc- 
tion, distribution  or  sale  of  a  product,  or  (2) 
the  product  was  defective,  and  that  defect 
rendered  the  product  unreasonably  danger- 
ous. Paragraph  (a)  also  specifies  that  a 
product  (Xmnot  be  found  to  be  unreasonably 
dangerous  if  the  defect  is  the  subject  of  an 
adequate  warning,  is  apparent  to  a  reasona- 
ble person,  or  is  a  matter  of  common  knowl- 
edge. 

Paragraph  (b)  provides  that  a  person  will 
not  be  lladble  where  the  injury  caused  by  the 
product  resulted  from  an  unreasonable  or 
unforeseeable  use  or  alteration  of  the  prod- 
uct. Any  alteration  of  a  product  which  is 
prohibited  or  warned  against,  or  any  use  of 
the  product  without  the  required  safe- 
guards, would  be  considered  unreasonable. 

Paragraph  (c)  precludes  liability  for  fail- 
ure to  warn  of  a  danger  where  the  danger  is 
apparent  to  a  reasonable  person  or  is  a 
matter  otf  common  knowledge.  The  para- 
graph also  prohibits  liability  based  on  fail- 
ure to  warn  of  a  danger  associated  with  an 
unreasoniible  or  unforeseeable  use  of  a 
product. 

Paragraph  (d)  of  the  section  provides  that 
a  person  may  not  t>e  held  liable  for  a  defect 
In  design  or  for  a  failure  to  warn  of  a  danger 
associated  with  a  product,  unless  at  the  time 
the  product  was  made  the  ability  to  discover 
and  to  eliminate  the  defect  or  danger  was 
available  and  capable  of  use  according  to  en- 
gineering and  manufacturing  practices  rea- 
sonably feasible  in  light  of  existing  technol- 
ogy. 

Section  4006  of  the  Act  bars  the  applica- 
tion of  jsint  and  several  liability  in  a  prod- 
uct liability  action,  except  in  those  cases 
where  the  injury  was  proximately  caused  by 
two  or  more  persons  acting  in  concert. 
Instead,  a  person  may  be  found  liable  only 
for.  that  portion  of  the  damages  directly  at- 
tributable to  the  person's  proportionate 
share  of  fault  or  responsibility  for  the 
injury. 

Section  4007.  subsection  (a),  imposes  a 
$200,000  cap  on  all  non-economic  damages, 
including  pain  and  suffering,  emotional  dis- 
tress, and  punitive  damages.  The  Act  im- 
poses no  limitation  on  the  amount  of  eco- 
nomic damages,  such  as  medical  and  reha- 
bilitation expenses  and  lost  wages. 

Sutiseclion  (b)  specifies  that  the  $200,000 
cap  applies  to  all  actions  for  damages  which 
arise  out  of  or  were  caused  by  the  same  per- 
sonal injury  or  death. 

Section  4008  provides  that  no  person  shall 
be  required  to  pay  damages  for  future  eco- 
nomic Idss  in  a  single,  lump-sum  payment 
where   ttie  amount  of  economic  damages 


awarded  is  in  excess  of  $100,000.  Instead, 
payments  may  be  made  periodically  over 
the  period  over  which  the  loss  is  found 
likely  to  occur. 

If  the  court  has  a  reasonable  basis  for  be- 
lieving that  the  person  may  not  make  the 
periodic  payments,  subsection  (b)  of  Section 
4008  authorizes  the  court  to  require  the 
person  to  purchase  an  annuity  to  make  such 
payments. 

The  section  also  provides  that  the  court 
order  making  such  periodic  payments  is 
final  and  may  not  be  reopened  in  the  ab- 
sence of  fraud. 

Section  4009.  subsection  (a),  requires  that 
any  award  of  damages  under  the  Act  shall 
be  reduced  by  the  amount  of  compensation 
received  from  certain  collateral  sources  of 
income  received  for  the  same  injury  or 
death. 

Subsection  (b)  specifies  the  types  of  col- 
lateral sources  which  are  taken  into  account 
in  reducing  damage  awards  under  the  Act: 
(1)  any  payment  or  benefit  provided  directly 
or  indirectly  by  any  Federal.  State  or  local 
agency  or  instrumentality;  and  (2)  any  pay- 
ment or  benefit  under  a  workers'  compensa- 
tion system  or  employer-funded  health  in- 
surance program.  Awarded  damages  are  not. 
however,  reduced  by  these  collateral  sources 
of  compensation  where  the  provider  of  the 
collateral  tienefits  pursues  (or  by  law  is  re- 
quired to  pursue)  a  right  to  subrogation. 

Subsection  (c)  clarifies  that  the  section  is 
not  intended  to  preempt  or  supersede  any 
State  law  which  allows  for  the  reduction  of 
damage  awards  for  collateral  sources  other 
than  those  specified  in  the  section,  or  which 
allows  for  the  reduction  of  damages  for  the 
collateral  sources  specified  in  the  section 
even  where  a  right  of  subrogation  is  pur- 
sued. 

Subsection  (d)  provides  that  where  a 
person  has  received  certain  benefits  under 
the  Social  Security  Act  prior  to  the  judg- 
ment, the  section  will  not  treat  those  bene- 
fits as  a  covered  collateral  source  if  by  doing 
so  the  section  would  result  in  that  person's 
income  being  reduced  for  purposes  of  deter- 
mining the  period  of  ineligibility  for  those 
benefits. 

Section  4010  establishes  a  schedule  for  the 
size  of  a  contingency  fee  an  attorney  may 
charge  under  the  Act.  The  amount  of  the 
contingency  fee  that  may  be  charged  de- 
creases on  a  "sliding  scale"  as  the  size  of  the 
damage  award  increases.  Under  the  section, 
no  attorney  may  receive  in  excess  of  25%  of 
the  first  $100,000  recovtied.  plus  20%  of  the 
next  $100,000.  plus  15%  of  the  third 
$100,000,  plus  10%  of  any  amount  in  excess 
of  $300,000. 

The  section  also  provides  that  where  a 
contingency  fee  is  based  in  part  on  an  award 
of  damages  to  be  paid  in  future  periodic 
payments,  that  portion  of  the  fee  shall  be 
based  on  the  cost  of  the  annuity  or,  in  the 
absence  of  an  annuity,  the  present  value  of 
the  payments. 

Section  4011  declares  that  it  is  the  policy 
of  the  United  States  to  encourage  (1)  the 
use  of  alternative  dispute  resolution  tech- 
niques to  reduce  transaction  costs  and  pre- 
vent delay  in  the  civil  justice  system,  and  (2) 
the  modification  of  rules  of  evidence  and 
the  rules  of  civil  procedure  to  accommodate 
alternative  dispute  resolution. 

The  section  provides  that  the  Attorney 
General  shall  provide  to  the  Congress 
within  a  year  of  the  date  of  enactment  rec- 
ommendations to  implement  these  policies 
for  cases  filed  in  Federal  court. 

Section  4012  Is  a  severability  clause  which 
would  preserve  the  balance  of  the  Act  if  any 
portion  of  it  Is  held  to  be  invalid. 


Section  4013  provides  that  the  Act  shall 
become  effective  on  the  date  of  enactment. 

TITLE  IV-SUBTITLE  B  "ANTITRUST 

AMENDMENTS  OF  1987' 

analysis 

Part  1— Antitrust  Equal  Enforcement  Act 

OF  1987 

Part  1  of  Subtitle  B,  the  Antitrust  Equal 
Enforcement  Act  of  1987  '  creates  a  new  sec- 
tion 41  of  the  Clayton  Act.  This  new  section 
provides  that  when  a  plaintiff  settles  with 
one  or  more  defendants  in  an  action  under 
section  4,  4A  or  4C  of  the  Clayton  Act,  or  re- 
leases—either actually  or  presumptively— a 
potential  defendant  from  liability  without 
filing  a  suit,  that  plaintiff's  claim  against 
the  remaining  defendants  shall  be  appropri- 
ately reduced. 

Under  current  law,  all  defendants  found 
liable  for  damages  in  antitrust  cases  are 
jointly  and  severally  responsible  for  the 
plaintiff's  entire,  trebled  recovery.  Under 
the  joint  and  several  liability  system,  de- 
fendants typically  expect  to  share  that  li- 
ability among  themselves,  perhaps  through 
formal  agreements,  perhaps  through  seria- 
tim or  universal  settlements  with  plaintiffs. 
Should  the  plaintiff  settle  with  any  liable  or 
potentially  liable  party,  however,  the  plain- 
tiff's remaining  claim  Is  reduced  only  by  the 
amount  the  plaintiff  receives  for  the  settle- 
ment. Thus,  a  nonsettling  defendant  facing 
what  is  already  very  substantial  real  liabil- 
ity can  see  that  liability  magnified  if  the 
plaintiff  settles  with  other  liable  persons  for 
nominal  or  relatively  small  amounts,  par- 
ticularly if  such  settlements  are  with  those 
responsible  for  a  major  portion  of  the  plain- 
tiff's damag^.  This  "whipsaw"  effect  may 
force  a  defendant  to  abandon  its  factual 
claims  and  legal  defenses,  whatever  their 
merits. 

New  section  41  addresses  this  problem  di- 
rectly. Paragraph  (a)(1)  reduces  the  plain- 
tiff's claim  (which,  under  other  amend- 
ments proposed  in  Part  2.  the  Antitrust 
Remedies  Improvements  Act  of  1987.  will  in- 
clude all  damages  and  interes'.  on  actual 
damages  from  the  date  of  injury  to  the  date 
of  judgment)  by  at  least  the  proportionate 
share  of  that  claim  fairly  allocable  to  any 
person  being  released  from  liability.  Such 
pro[>ortionate  share  would  include  a  fair 
share  of  the  plaintiff's  actual  (or,  where  ap- 
propriate, trebled)  damages  plus  interest  on 
such  actual  damages  from  the  date  of  injury 
to  the  date  of  judgment,  should  such  inter- 
est be  provided  for  by  amended  section  4. 
4A.  or  4C.  Thus,  the  effect  of  claim  reduc- 
tion will  be  to  relieve  nonsettling  defend- 
ants from  all  liability  arising  from  the  con- 
duct of  persons  receiving  releases. 

Paragraph  (a)(2)  addresses  the  situation 
in  which  a  plaintiff  does  not  name  a  partici- 
pant in  the  conspiracy  as  a  party  to  a 
damage  action.  Under  paragraph  (a)(1). 
such  a  person  would  not  technically  have 
been  released  from  liability  and.  therefore, 
claim  reduction  would  not  be  applied  to  that 
person's  share  of  liability  for  the  conspira- 
cy. Named  defendants  would  continue  to  he 
jointly  and  severally  liable  for  the  damages 
attributable  to  non-joined  co-conspirators. 
Thus,  plaintiffs  could  continue  to  vary  de- 
fendants damage  liability  exposure  through 
purely  tactical  decisions  concerning  which 
co-conspirators  to  name  as  parties,  in  much 
the  same  way  as  they  can  now  determine  li- 
ability exposure  by  entering  into  tactical 
settlements.  This  would  permit  a  continu- 
ation of  the  whipsaw  effect. 

To  close  this  potential  loophole,  para- 
graph (aM2)  establishes  that  a  conspirator 


who  has  made  sales  or  purchases  pursuant 
to  a  horizontal  conspiracy  that  involves 
overcharges  or  underpayments,  but  who  has 
not  been  joined  as  a  defendant  in  an  action 
for  damages  based  on  that  conspiracy,  will 
be  conclusively  presumed  to  have  been  re- 
leased from  liability  by  the  plaintiff.  Thus, 
the  claim  reduction  principle  of  new  section 
41  will  apply,  and  the  plaintiff's  claim  will 
be  reduced  by  the  fair  share  of  damages  al- 
locable to  the  non-joined  conspirator.  How- 
ever, to  take  advantage  of  this  presumption, 
a  defendant  must  first  establish  that  the 
person  not  joined  was  legally  and  practically 
available  to  t>e  made  a  party  to  the  action. 
It  would  not  t>e  appropriate  to  reduce  a 
plaintiff's  recovery  where  a  potential  de- 
fendant could  not  legally  l>e  Joined  as  a 
party  (e.g..  was  beyond  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  court)  or  was  practically  unavailable 
(e.g..  bankrupt). 

Paragraph  (b)  of  new  section  41  provides 
the  method  for  determining  fair  shares  of 
damages  for  the  purpose  of  claim  reduction. 
Where  a  price-fixing  agreement  among  com- 
petitors has  resulted  in  overcharges  or  un- 
derpayments, the  amount  of  damages  allo- 
cable to  a  person  receiving  a  release  from  li- 
ability is  that  person's  proportionate  share 
of  all  the  participants'  overcharges  or  un- 
derpayments. For  all  other  claims,  the  dam- 
ages allocable  to  a  person  who  has  been  re- 
leased will  generally  be  determined  by  that 
person's  relative  responsibility  for  the  viola- 
tion and  by  the  benefits  it  derived  from  the 
violation.  However,  given  the  greater  cer- 
tainty and  ease  of  application  of  the  "pro- 
portionate share"  allocation  method,  courts 
are  encouraged  to  use  that  method  in  any 
case  in  which  it  would  produce  a  more  equi- 
table result. 

Paragraph  (c)  of  new  section  41  makes 
clear  that  claim  reduction  for  settlements 
does  not  affect  the  joint  and  several  liability 
of  the  remaining  defendants.  In  addition, 
paragraph  (c)  clearly  states  that  nothing  in 
new  section  41  is  to  affect  whether  an  anti- 
trust class  action  is  maintainable  under  Fed- 
eral Rule  of  Civil  Procedure  23(b). 

Finally.  Part  1  provides  that  new  section 
41  shall  be  applicable  to  all  actions  com- 
menced after  the  date  of  enactment. 

Under  new  section  41.  whipsaw  settlement 
tactics  will  no  longer  be  possible  since  no  de- 
fendant will  see  Its  potential  real  liability  in- 
creased by  another  person's  settlement. 
Therefore,  defendants  are  not  likely  to  be 
denied  the  opportunity  to  test  their  liability 
in  court.  Furthermore,  plaintiffs  will  no 
longer  have  any  incentive  to  release  the 
most  culpable  persons  for  nominal  amounts. 
Since  the  amounts  the  plaintiff  can  recover 
from  the  remaining  defendants  will  be  re- 
duced by  the  share  of  the  plaintiff's  claim 
attributable  to  settling  persons'  conduct, 
the  amount  a  plaintiff  would  accept  from  a 
person  t)eing  released  from  liability  will  be 
correlated  to  that  person's  culpability. 
Larger,  more  culpable  persons  will  be  less 
likely  lo  receive  early  and  attractive  settle- 
ments with  claim  reduction  than  under  the 
current  system.  In  sum,  claim  reduction 
should  preserve  incentives  for  plaintiffs  to 
challenge  anticompetitive  conduct  and  thus 
will  maintain  deterrence  while  providing  a 
more  equitable  system  for  the  settlement  of 
claims. 

Part  2— Antitrust  Remedies  Improvements 
Act  of  1987 
Part  2  of  Subtitle  B  amends  of  the  Clay- 
ton Act  to  make  timely  and  Important  re- 
forms in  the  recovery  of  antitrust  damages 
by  private  parties,  the  United  States,  and 
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state  attorneys  general  as  panru  patriae. 
Congress  hss  recently  addressed  treble  dam- 
ages and  other  remedies  issues  in  connec- 
tion with  particular  activities  in  the  Export 
Trading  Company  Act  of  1982  and  the  Na- 
tional Cooperative  Research  Act  of  1984. 
Part  3  recognises  and  endorses  the  rationale 
of  such  reforms  by  making  necessary 
changes  in  antitrust  remedies  as  they  apply 
across-the-board. 

jaSBLX  DAMACB  RKFORM 


amended,  section  4  would  continue  strongly 
to  deter  clearly  anticompetitive  conduct, 
while  avoiding  overdeterrence  of  conduct 
that  may  actually  l)eneflt  consumers  and 
the  economy. 

Practices  like  price  fixing  or  bid  rigging 
that  result  in  overcharges  to  customers  or 
underpayments  to  suppliers  are  unequivo- 
cally anticompetitive  and  are  likely  to  be 
concealed.  Section  4112  continues  to  award 
treble  damages  to  persons  who  have  been 


terest  on  such  damages  as  a  matter  of 
course  if  the  plaintiff  Is  to  l>e  made  whole. 
Thus,  amendments  to  "detreble"  antitrust 
damages  should  also  provide  automatic  pre- 
judgment Interest  on  actual  damages  to 
plaintiffs. 

Under  section  4112,  prejudgment  Interest 
on  actual  damages  Is  to  t>e  calculated  at  the 
rate  specified  in  section  1961  of  title  28  of 
the  United  States  Code,  or  at  such  other 
rate  as  the  court  finds  to  be  fair  to  compen- 
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same  terms  as  such  interest  may  be  awarded 
to  private  plaintiffs  under  section  4  as  It 
would  be  amended  by  section  4112. 

Section  4114  amends  section  4C  of  the 
Clayton  Act,  under  which  state  attorneys 
general  as  parem  patriae  may  recover  treble 
damages  for  antitrust  injuries  sustained  by 
natural  persons  residing  within  their  states. 
Section  4114  dues  not  change  the  (nirrent 
rule  under  which  all  such  recoveries  are  tre- 
bled, because  damages  sought  on  t>ehalf  of 
consumers  In  parens  cases  are  always  the 


tion,  or  in  bad  faith.  Also,  the  standards  are 
to  t>e  applied  to  (induct  throughout  the  liti- 
gation of  a  case.  While  the  initial  filing  of 
an  action  may  be  warranted,  discovery  can 
bring  to  light  information  that  makes  con- 
tinued prosecution  of  that  action  unreason- 
able. Attorneys'  fees  incurred  by  a  prevail- 
ing defendant  subsequent  to  such  discovery 
should  be  recovered. 

The  defendants'  attorneys'  fees  provisions 
of  Sections  4115  and  4116  complement  other 
provisions  of  federal  law  that  seek  to  pre- 


merce.  or  on  export  trade  or  commerce  with 
foreign  nations  of  a  person  engaged  In  such 
trade  or  commerce  in  the  United  States. 
Section  4122  adds  a  new  subsection  (b)  to 
section  7,  generally  requiring  the  court  to 
hear  and  determine  the  merits  of  a  motion 
to  dismiss  an  action  under  section  7  prior  to 
conducting  or  permitting  the  parties  to  con- 
duct any  further  proceedings  in  the  action. 
Notwithstanding  its  general  ru'.e,  new  sec- 
tion 7(b)  permits  discovery  on  the  merits  or 
other  proceedings  "for  good  cause  shown" 
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■Ute  attorneys  general  as  parent  patnae. 
CDBmH  has  recently  addressed  treble  dam- 
am  and  other  remedies  issues  in  connec- 
tion with  particular  activities  in  the  Export 
Tradinc  Company  Act  of  1982  and  the  Na- 
tional Cooperative  Research  Act  of  1984. 
Part  3  rctocnises  aitd  endorses  the  rationale 
of  such  reforms  by  mailing  necessary 
changes  in  antitrust  remedies  as  they  apply 
acroas-the-board. 

T«BBU  DAMAGE  RCPORM 

Section  4112  amends  section  4  of  the  Clay- 
ton Act.  which  governs  recoveries  by  private 
parties,  to  provide  for  the  recovery  of  treble 
damages  only  for  those  injuries  sustained  by 
reason  of  the  plaintiff  "having  been  over- 
charged or  underpaid  by  any  person  subject 
to  liability  under  the  antitrust  laws  for  such 
damages. "Actual  damages  would  be  recover- 
able In  all  other  cases. 

With  few  exceptions,  plaintiffs'  recoveries 
in  all  private  antitrust  damage  actions  are 
currently  trebled  automatically.  Trebling  is 
Intended  to  provide  potential  plaintiffs  with 
additional  incentives  to  complement  public 
enforcement  with  private  actions,  and  to 
help  deter  anticompetitive  conduct.  Where 
clearly  harmful  conduct  such  as  unlawful 
horiaontal  price  fixing  or  bid  rigging  is  in- 
volved, trebling  is  entirely  appropriate. 
Such  conduct  is  unquestionably  detrimental 
to  the  economy  and  cannot  be  overdeterred. 
Suits  to  challenge  price  fixing  or  bid  rigging 
are  usually  brought  by  the  victims  of  over- 
charges or  underpayments  caused  by  these 
practices. 

Where  potentially  procompetitive  prac- 
tices such  as  aggressive  low  pricing  or  inno- 
vative distributional  practices  are  involved. 
however,  trebling  can  have  serious  anticom- 
petitive side  effects.  Overdeterrence  is  a 
major  concern  here— trebling  can  cause 
firms  to  shy  away  from  such  conduct,  even 
though  it  may  have  significant  economic 
benefits.  Moreover,  competitively  beneficial 
practices  often  are  challenged  by  competi- 
tors or  potential  competitors  with  perverse 
motivations  to  sue.  Competitors  may  use  the 
threat  of  treble  damages  to  coerce  a  success- 
ful rival  into  abandoning  or  restricting  con- 
duct or  arrangements  that  enhance  efficien- 
cy and  lower  prices  to  consumers. 

An  optimal  antitrust  penalty  would  take 
into  account  the  liliely  harm  to  society  from 
the  conduct  and  the  probability  that  the 
conduct  will  be  detected,  prosecuted,  and 
punished.  Where  such  harm  is  obvious,  and 
the  chance  of  its  discovery  relatively  low, 
the  penalty  must  be  high  to  deter  viola- 
tions. Conversely,  where  harm  is  uncertain, 
and  the  conduct  is  open  and  notorious,  the 
penalty  should  be  low.  The  risks  of  mistak- 
enly classifying  beneficial  conduct  as  anti- 
competitive must  also  be  recognized  in  con- 
structing an  optimal  penalty  system.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  current  universal  treble- 
damage  rule  in  antitrust  cases  bears  little 
resemblance  to  such  a  system. 

Increasingly  recognized  by  courts,  Con- 
gress, and  legal  and  economic  scholars  in 
recent  years,  these  problems  now  warrant  a 
general  modification  of  the  automatic  tre- 
bling rule  in  antitrust  cases.  Section  4112  re- 
sponds to  these  concerns  by  modifying  the 
trebleniamace  rule  in  private  antitrust 
damage  actions  under  section  4  of  the  Clay- 
ton Act  to  obtain  a  closer  approximation  of 
an  optimal  peitalty.  It  first  establishes  a 
fully  compensatory,  actual-damages  remedy. 
and  then  provides  for  the  trebling  of  dam- 
ages sustained  "by  reason  of  [the  plaintiff] 
having  been  overcharged  or  underpaid  by 

any  person  subject  to  liability  under  the 

antitrust  laws  for  such  damages."  As  thus 


amended,  section  4  would  continue  strongly 
to  deter  clearly  anticompetitive  conduct, 
while  avoiding  overdeterrence  of  conduct 
that  may  actually  benefit  consumers  and 
the  economy. 

Practices  like  price  fixing  or  bid  rigging 
that  result  in  overcharges  to  customers  or 
underpayments  to  suppliers  are  unequivo- 
cally anticompetitive  and  are  likely  to  be 
concealed.  Section  4112  continues  to  award 
treble  damages  to  persons  who  have  been 
injured  by  reason  of  such  overcharges  or 
underpayments,  and  thus  properly  focuses 
the  full  deterrent  force  of  private  treble- 
damage  enforcement  on  unambiguously 
anticompetitive  practices.  Under  section 
4112,  victims  of  these  practices,  often  con- 
sumers or  small  businesses,  will  retain  the 
needed  incentive  to  discover  and  challenge 
clearly  harmful  behavior. 

Under  section  4112,  however,  antitrust 
clainK  brought  by  competitors  or  would-be 
comiKtitors  of  the  defendants  usually  will 
be  limited  to  full  compensation— actual 
damages  plus  prejudgment  interest  (dis- 
cussed infra),  costs,  and  attorneys'  fees. 
These  plaintiffs  generally  seek  lost  profits 
rather  than  recoupment  of  overcharges. 
Limiting  such  recoveries  to  full  compensa- 
tion {including  attorneys'  fees)  is  appropri- 
ate for  several  reasons.  First,  such  damages 
are  less  clearly  related  to  the  social  cost  of  a 
violation  and  may  actually  overstate  the 
harm.  Second,  business  competitors  are 
likely  to  be  in  a  position  to  observe  the  con- 
duct that  is  the  basis  for  such  claims.  Third, 
and  perhaps  most  importantly,  claims 
brought  by  competitors  are  precisely  those 
that  often  challenge  potentially  procompeti- 
tive behavior.  These  cases  frequently  are 
brought  to  frustrate  hard  competition 
rather  than  promote  it.  Limiting  recovery  to 
full  compensation  addresses  the  overdeter- 
rence problem  created  by  such  cases,  but 
does  not  deprive  a  plaintiff  with  a  just  cause 
of  a  complete  recovery.  Thus,  section  4112 
would  continue  strongly  to  deter  covert 
cartel  behavior,  while  avoiding  deterrence, 
i.e.  inhibition,  of  business  conduct  that  ben- 
efits consumers  and  the  economy  generally. 

In  order  to  establish  a  fully  compensatory, 
actual-damages  remedy,  section  4112  pro- 
vides for  automatic  prejudgment  interest  in 
actual  damage  cases  under  section  4  of  the 
Clayton  Act.  The  rationale  for  awarding 
prejudgment  interest  to  a  plaintiff  is  that 
the  plaintiff's  injury  is  suffered  long  before 
the  damages  are  recovered.  In  addition  to 
receiving  its  damages,  the  plaintiff  should 
be  paid  interest  for  the  lost  use  of  its  money 
during  the  period  from  commencement  of 
the  Injury  to  entry  of  judgment.  Prejudg- 
ment interest  on  antitrust  damsiges  is  avail- 
able under  existing  law.  but  only  in  very 
limited  circumstances.  In  1980.  Congress  au- 
thorized limited  prejudgment  interest  in  re- 
sponse to  concerns  that  the  courts  inability 
to  award  such  interest  created  incentives  for 
defendants  to  delay  resolution  of  antitrust 
cases.  The  1980  legislation  provided  that,  in 
general,  prejudgment  interest  is  to  be 
awarded  in  antitrust  cases  only  where  the 
opposing  party  has  litigated  in  bad  faith, 
has  violated  a  rule  or  order  providing  for 
sanctions  for  dilatory  behavior,  or  has  en- 
gaged in  conduct  intended  to  delay  the  liti- 
gatian  or  increase  its  cost. 

Whatever  the  justification  for  the  limita- 
tions on  the  award  of  prejudgment  interest 
in  present  law,  where  antitrust  recoveries 
have  been  limited  recently  to  actual  dam- 
ages, as  in  the  National  Cooperative  Re- 
search Act  of  1984  (NCRA),  it  has  been 
deemed  necessary  to  award  prejudgment  in- 


terest on  such  dtimages  as  a  matter  of 
course  if  the  plaintiff  Is  to  be  made  whole. 
Thus,  amendments  to  "detreble"  antitrust 
damages  should  also  provide  automatic  pre- 
judgment interest  on  actual  damages  to 
plaintiffs. 

Under  section  4112.  prejudgment  interest 
on  actual  damages  is  to  be  calculated  at  the 
rate  specified  in  section  1961  of  title  28  of 
the  United  States  Code,  or  at  such  other 
rate  as  the  court  finds  to  be  fair  to  compen- 
sate injured  persons  for  the  injury  they 
have  sustsiined.  and  covers  the  period  from 
the  earliest  date  for  which  injury  can  be  es- 
tablished through  the  date  of  judgment. 
This  rate  of  interest  and  the  period  for 
which  interest  is  to  be  granted  are  similar  to 
those  provided  in  the  NCRA. 

Recovery  of  interest  from  the  date  of 
injury  will  provide  full  compensation  for 
victims  of  antitrust  violations.  In  connection 
with  passage  of  the  NCRA,  it  was  recog- 
nized that  it  may  be  difficult  or  inequitable 
in  certain  circumstances  to  provide  interest 
in  accordance  with  this  rule.  Where  the 
date  of  the  onset  of  injury  cannot  be  pre- 
cisely determined,  the  plaintiff  may  prove 
that  the  injury  began  prior  to  a  date  certain 
and  receive  interest  from  that  date.  Where 
prejudgment  interest  would  result  in  dupli- 
cative damages  (e.g..  where  loss  of  use  of 
lost  profits  has  already  been  factored  into 
the  damage  award)  or  where  litigation  has 
been  unreasonably  delayed  by  the  plaintiff, 
section  4112.  like  the  NCRA,  gives  the  court 
flexibility  to  limit  or  withhold  prejudgment 
interest.  The  ability  of  the  court  to  vary  the 
rate  of  interest  from  that  set  forth  in  28 
U.S.C.  §  1J61  (the  coupon  yield  equivalent 
of  the  average  accepted  auction  price  for 
the  last  auction  of  fifty-two  week  United 
States  Treasury  bills  settled  immediately 
prior  to  the  date  of  judgment)  is  a  new  fea- 
ture of  this  legislation,  and  reflects  the  fact 
that,  in  antitrust  cases,  damages  may  be  re- 
covered for  injuries  sustained  many  years 
prior  to  the  date  of  judgment,  during  which 
interest  rates  may  have  been  substantially 
lower  (or  higher)  than  current  Treasury  bill 
yields. 

Section  4112  does  not  change  the  circum- 
stances in  which  prejudgment  interest  may 
be  awarded  in  cases  in  which  damages  are 
trebled.  a4  established  by  Congress  in  1980. 
Where  such  interest  is  awarded,  however,  it 
will  be  calculated  as  set  forth  above. 

Section  4112's  reform  of  the  treble- 
damage  remedy  does  not  affect  the  current 
rules  for  determining  standing,  injury,  or  li- 
ability in  private  antitrust  damage  actions 
under  seiAion  4  of  the  Clayton  Act.  The 
phrase  "damages  sustained  by  reason  of" 
added  to  section  4  by  section  4112  uses  key 
language  already  contained  in  section  4  to 
clearly  siffial  this  intent. 

Section  4113  amends  section  4A  of  the 
Clayton  Act  to  permit  the  United  States  to 
recover  treble  damages  when  it  is  injured  by 
reason  of  having  been  overcharged  or  un- 
derpaid by  an  antitrust  violator.  Under  ex- 
isting law,  the  United  States  can  never  re- 
cover more  than  actual  damages  under  the 
antitrust  laws.  Section  4113  would  provide 
the  Unitad  States,  as  an  overcharged  pur- 
chaser, With  a  treble-damage  remedy 
against  price  fixers  and  bid  riggers.  This 
change  would  result  in  increased  deterrence 
of  particularly  onerous  violations  that  con- 
stitute theft  from  taxpayers  and  would  put 
the  United  States  in  the  same  position  as 
private  plaintiffs  with  respect  to  damages. 
Section  4113  also  provides  for  prejudgment 
interest  on  actual  damages  in  actions  by  the 
United  States  under  section  4A,  under  the 


same  terms  as  such  interest  may  be  awarded 
to  private  plaintiffs  under  section  4  as  it 
would  be  amended  by  section  4112. 

Section  4114  amends  section  4C  of  the 
Clayton  Act.  under  which  state  attorneys 
general  as  parens  patriae  may  recover  treble 
damages  for  antitrust  injuries  sustained  by 
natural  persons  residing  within  their  states. 
Section  4114  dues  not  change  the  current 
rule  under  which  all  such  recoveries  are  tre- 
bled, because  damages  sought  on  behalf  of 
consumers  in  parens  cases  are  always  the 
kind  of  damages  that  would  be  trebled 
under  section  4  of  the  Clayton  Act  as  it 
would  be  amended  by  section  4112.  Thus, 
section  4114  only  conforms  the  provisions 
governing  prejudgment  interest  awards  in 
parens  cases  under  section  4C  of  the  Clay- 
ton Act  to  the  provisions  governing  such 
awards  under  sections  4  and  4A  as  those  sec- 
tions would  be  amended  by  sections  4112 
and  4113. 

DETENDAIfTS'  ATTORNEYS'  FEES 

Sections  4115  and  4116  address  concerns 
that  the  current  imbalance  in  antitrust  law 
regarding  the  award  of  attorneys'  fees  facili- 
tates the  potential  abuse  of  antitrust  reme- 
dies. Section  4115  adds  a  new  paragraph  (d) 
to  section  4  of  the  Clayton  Act  to  provide 
for  the  award  of  costs,  including  a  reasona- 
ble attorney's  fee,  to  a  substantially  prevail- 
ing antitrust  defendant  upon  a  finding  that 
the  plaintiff's  conduct  was  'frivolous,  un- 
reasonable, without  foundation,  or  in  bad 
faith."  Section  4116  provides  the  same  relief 
for  defendants  in  injunction  actions  under 
section  16  of  the  Clayton  Act. 

Currently,  sections  4  and  16  of  the  Clay- 
ton Act  entitle  only  prevailing  plaintiffs  to 
reasonable  attorneys'  fees.  With  certain  ex- 
ceptions, including  cases  governed  by  two 
recent  antitrust-related  statutes,  the  NCRA 
and  the  Export  Trading  Company  Act  of 
1982.  the  general  rule  is  to  deny  attorneys' 
fees  to  prevailing  defendants. 

Private  enforcement  of  the  antitrust  laws 
is  an  important  supplement  to  government 
prosecution.  Some  plaintiffs  may  abuse  the 
process,  however.  This  abuse  may  take  the 
form  of  "strike  suits"  filed  primarily  to  ex- 
tract a  settlement  from  a  defendant  for 
something  less  than  the  defendant's  antici- 
pated litigation  costs.  It  may  also  arise 
where  a  competitor,  fearing  innovative  pro- 
competitive  conduct  by  a  rival,  files  a  poten- 
tially lengthy  injunctive  action  to  convince 
the  defendant  to  abandon  its  plans  rather 
than  bear  high  litigation  costs.  This  type  of 
conduct  undermines  the  purposes  of  private 
enforcement  and  increases  the  costs  that 
litigation  imposes  on  society  generally. 

Sections  4115  and  4116  recognize  the  pos- 
sibility of  such  abuse  by  awarding  costs,  in- 
cluding attorneys  fees,  to  substantially  pre- 
vailing defendants  if  the  plaintiff's  conduct 
has  been  "frivolous,  unreasonable,  without 
foundation  or  in  bad  faith."  This  standard, 
used  as  the  model  for  the  defendants'  attor- 
neys' fees  provision  in  the  NCRA,  derives 
from  the  Supreme  Court's  decision  in  Chris- 
tianaburg  Garment  v.  EEOC,  434  U.S.  412 
(1978),  a  case  involving  prevailing  parties' 
attorneys  fees  under  i  706(k)  of  Title  VII  of 
the  Civil  RighU  Act  of  1964. 

As  was  recognized  during  consideration  of 
the  NCRA.  each  element  of  this  standard 
has  an  independent  meaning  and  is  to  be 
analyzed  and  applied  separately.  The  deter- 
mination of  whether  a  plaintiff's  conduct 
has  been  "unreasonable"  must  be  based 
upon  an  evaluation  of  the  factual  and  legal 
merits  of  the  case.  Conduct  may  be  judged 
to  be  uiu-eaaonable  even  though  it  might 
not  be  considered  frivolous,  without  founda- 


tion, or  in  bad  faith.  Also,  the  standards  are 
to  be  applied  to  conduct  throughout  the  liti- 
gation of  a  case.  While  the  Initial  filing  of 
an  action  may  be  warranted,  discovery  can 
bring  to  light  information  that  makes  con- 
tinued prosecution  of  that  action  unreason- 
able. Attorneys'  fees  incurred  by  a  prevail- 
ing defendant  subsequent  to  such  discovery 
should  be  recovered. 

The  defendants'  attorneys'  fees  provisions 
of  Sections  4115  and  4116  complement  other 
provisions  of  federal  law  that  seek  to  pre- 
vent abuse  of  the  judicial  system.  But  be- 
cause there  is  a  strong  public  interest  in  pre- 
venting groundless  antitrust  actions  that 
may  harm  the  economy  by  deterring  pro- 
competitive  conduct,  these  provisions  for  de- 
fendants' attorneys'  fees  are  to  be  given 
broader  interpretation  than  comparable 
provisions  applied  to  civil  actions  in  general 
(e.g..  Rule  11.  Federal  Rules  of  Civil  Proce- 
dure). 

It  may  be  noted  that  the  standard  under 
which  defendants  may  seek  attorneys'  fees 
in  parens  patriae  cases  under  section  4C  of 
the  Clayton  Act— that  the  state  attorney 
general  has  acted  "in  bad  faith,  vexatiously. 
wantonly,  or  for  oppressive  reasons"— dif- 
fers somewhat  from  the  Christiansburg 
Garment  standard  to  be  incorporated  in  sec- 
tion 4.  Because  the  incentives  of  state  attor- 
neys general  differ  from  those  of  purely  pri- 
vate plaintiffs,  however,  no  proposal  is 
being  made  to  modify  the  defendants'  attor- 
neys' fees  provision  in  section  4C.  Nor  is  any 
change  proposed  in  the  attorneys'  fees  rules 
in  antitrust  damage  cases  brought  by  the 
United  States  under  section  4A.  The  United 
States  is  not  entitled  to  attorneys'  fees  as 
plaintiff  in  such  cases,  but  may  be  liable  for 
defendants  attorneys  fees  under  the  stand- 
ards of  the  recently  reenacted  Equal  Access 
to  Justice  Act  and  under  rules  of  general  ap- 
plication in  civil  cases.  These  provisions  ap- 
propriately address  the  conduct  of  actions 
by  the  United  States  and  should  continue  to 
govern  in  government  antitrust  cases. 

EFFECTIVE  DATE 

Section  4117  makes  the  provisions  of  the 
Antitrust  Remedies  Improvements  Act  ef- 
fective in  all  actions  commenced  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  the  Act. 

Part  3— Foreign  Trade  Antitrust 
Improvements  Act  of  1987 

Part  3  of  Subtitle  B  ,  the  Foreign  Trade 
Antitrust  Improvements  Act  of  1987  "  im- 
proves and  clarifies  the  application  of  the 
antitrust  laws  in  cases  involving  trade  or 
commerce  with  foreign  nations.  Part  3 
amends  the  Sherman  and  Clayton  Acts  gen- 
erally to  direct  courts  to  hear  and  determine 
jurisdictional  motions  in  such  cases  prior  to 
conducting  proceedings  on  the  merits,  to 
clarify  the  factors  courts  should  consider  in 
deciding  whether  the  exercise  of  U.S.  anti- 
trust jurisdiction  in  such  cases  would  be  rea- 
sonable, and  to  affirm  the  applicability  of 
the  doctrine  of  forum  non  conveniens  in 
such  cases.  Part  3  carries  the  same  name  as, 
and  indeed  is  identical  to,  jurisdictional  pro- 
visions in  a  bill  reported  by  the  Senate  Judi- 
ciary Committee  as  S.  397  during  the  2nd 
session  of  the  99th  Congress. 

Section  4122  amends  section  7  of  the 
Sherman  Act.  Section  7  provides  that  the 
substantive  provisions  of  the  Sherman  Act 
apply  to  conduct  involving  trade  or  com- 
merce (other  than  import  trade  or  com- 
merce) with  foreign  nations  only  if  such 
conduct  has  a  "direct,  substantial,  and  rea- 
sonably foreseeable  effect "  on  trade  or  com- 
merce that  is  not  trade  or  commerce  with 
foreign  nations,  on  import  trade  or  com- 


merce, or  on  export  trade  or  commerce  with 
foreign  nations  of  a  person  engaged  in  such 
trade  or  commerce  in  the  United  States. 
Section  4122  adds  a  new  subsection  (b)  to 
section  7,  generally  requiring  the  court  to 
hear  and  determine  the  merits  of  a  motion 
to  dismiss  an  action  under  section  7  prior  to 
conducting  or  permitting  the  parties  to  con- 
duct any  further  proceedings  in  the  action. 
Notwithstanding  its  general  ru'.e,  new  sec- 
tion 7(b)  permits  discovery  on  the  merits  or 
other  proceedings  "for  good  cause  shown" 
while  motions  under  sutisection  (a)  are 
under  consideration.  While  early  decisions 
on  jurisdictional  issues  generally  should 
help  minimize  international  conflicts  in 
such  cases,  discovery  on  the  merits  may 
nonetheless  be  appropriate  in  some  situa- 
tions. Indeed,  in  some  cases  facts  relating  to 
jurisdiction  may  be  intertwined  with  those 
relating  to  the  merits. 

Section  4123  adds  a  new  section  21  to  the 
Clayton  Act.  clarifying  the  factors  courts 
are  to  consider  in  deciding  whether  the  ex- 
ercise of  U.S.  antitrust  jurisdiction  in  pri- 
vate antitrust  cases  involving  trade  or  com- 
merce with  foreign  nations  is  reasonable. 
Oesigned  to  lessen  uncertainty  over  jurisdic- 
tion in  private  antitrust  cases  involving  for- 
eign commerce,  new  section  21(a)  instructs 
the  courts  to  dismiss  such  a  case  when  the 
exercise  of  jurisdiction  would  be  unreason- 
able, taking  into  account  primarily  six  speci- 
fied factors.  By  designating  the  specified 
factors  as  the  primary  factors  to  be  (»nsid- 
ered  in  determining  the  reasonableness  of 
U.S.  jurisdiction,  new  section  21(a)  makes 
clear  that  courts  are  not  to  base  thf'ir  judg- 
ments on  an  open-ended  interest  balancing 
test.  New  section  21(a)  Provides  that  noth- 
ing therein  shall  be  construed  to  authorize 
the  court  to  consider  the  effect  on  the  for- 
eign political  relations  of  the  United  States 
of  any  action  sought  to  be  dismissed  and 
thus  makes  particularly  clear  that  the 
courts  are  not  to  make  the  foreign  policy  de- 
terminations that  are  properly  within  the 
sphere  of  the  Executive  Branch.  On  the 
other  hand,  by  instructing  courts  to  take 
into  account  the  extent  of  the  challenged 
conduct's  connections  with  the  United 
States  as  compared  with  its  connections 
with  foreign  jurisdictions,  the  new  provision 
lessens  the  likelihood  of  unnecessary  con- 
flict with  foreign  governments  arising  from 
private  antitrust  challenges. 

The  first  factor  specified  by  new  section 
21(a)  is  "the  relative  significance,  to  the  vio- 
lation alleged,  of  conduct  within  the  United 
Stales  as  compared  to  conduct  abroad." 
This  criterion,  in  conjunction  with  the 
other  specified!  factors,  will  assist  the  (x>urts 
in  determining  the  relative  strength  of  the 
alleged  violation's  connection  with  the 
United  States.  In  the  antitrust  context,  the 
conduct  that  is  relevant  to  this  determina- 
tion includes  not  only  meetings  and  agree- 
ments, but  also  the  whole  range  of  economic 
activity  that  is  involved  in  an  alleged  viola- 
tion. For  example,  an  agreement  to  fix  U.S. 
prices  that  was  reached  in  a  meeting  held 
abroad  and  implemented  by  charging  the 
agreed-upon  prices  in  the  United  States 
would  constitute  substantial  conduct  within 
the  United  States.  Inclusion  of  this  factor  is 
not  intended  to  give  individuals  or  firms  an 
opportunity  to  evade  U.S.  antitrust  laws 
simply  by  moving  some  or  all  of  their  activi- 
ties offshore. 

The  second  factor  the  courts  are  to  con- 
sider is  "the  nationality  of  the  persons  in- 
volved in  or  affected  by  the  conduct"  that  is 
being  challenged.  This  criterion  is  not  in- 
tended as   a  departure   from   the   general 
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principle  that  United  States  antitrust  laws 
are  applied  in  a  nationality-blind  way  that 


the  enforcement  or  implementation  of  the 
laws  or  articulated  economic  policies  of  a 
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nesses  are  not  significant,  and  do  not  war- 
rant such  oversieht. 
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principle  that  United  States  antitrust  laws 
are  applied  in  a  nationality-blind  way  that 
neither  favors  nor  discriminates  against  par- 
ties of  foreicn  nationality.  But  in  some  cases 
omsideratlon  of  the  nationality  of  the  per- 
sons involved  in  or  affected  by  the  chal- 
lenced  conduct  may  assist  the  courts  in  de- 
termlninc  the  relative  strength  of  the 
United  States'  Interest  in  regulating  that 
conduct  and.  accordingly,  the  reasonable- 
ness of  an  assertion  of  U.S.  Jurisdiction.  In 
particular,  this  factor  may  be  significant  in 
a  merger  case  in  which  the  merging  parties 
and  the  relevant  productive  facilities  are  lo- 
cated abroad. 

The  third  factor  specified  In  new  section 
21(a)  Is  "the  presence  or  absence  of  a  pur- 
pose to  affect  United  States  consumers  or 
competitors."  In  considering  this  factor. 
courts  should  apply  their  usual  construction 
of  purpose  that  people  Intend  the  ordinary 
consequences  of  their  acts.  Thus,  courts 
should  consider  not  only  whether  there 
were  overt  declarations  of  Intention  to 
affect  United  States  markets,  but  also 
whether  the  facts  make  it  apparent  that  an 
effect  on  United  States  markets  was  expect- 
ed. 

The  fourth  factor  courts  are  to  consider  is 
"the  relative  significance  and  foreseeability 
of  the  effects  of  the  conduct  on  the  United 
States  as  compared  with  the  effects 
abroad."  The  United  States  antitrust  laws 
are  basically  designed  to  protect  U.S.  mar- 
kets against  anticompetitive  restraints. 
They  are  not  designed  to  Interfere  with  the 
prerogative  of  foreign  governments  to  shape 
their  own  economies.  There  are.  however. 
circumstances  In  an  economically  interde- 
pendent world  In  which  the  effects  of  con- 
duct will  be  felt  both  In  the  U.S.  and  in 
other  nations'  economies.  Consideration  by 
the  courts  of  this  factor  and  the  previous 
factor  will  assist  in  Identifying  circum- 
stances in  which  U.S.  jurisdiction  is  appro- 
priately asserted  because  of  the  significance 
of  actual  or  intended  effects  In  our  econo- 
my. At  the  same  time.  It  will  weigh  against 
the  exercise  of  Jurisdiction  where  the  actual 
or  intended  domestic  effects  are  insignifi- 
cant as  compared  with  those  abroad  and 
where  regulation  of  the  conduct  may  be 
more  appropriately  exercised  by  other  gov- 
ernments. 

The  fifth  factor  specified  In  new  section 
21(a)  is  "the  existence  of  reasonable  expec- 
tations that  would  be  furthered  or  defeated 
by  the  action."  This  factor  recognizes  the 
desirability  of  predictability  regarding  the 
rules  applicable  to  international  business 
transactions. 

The  sixth  factor  courts  are  specifically  di- 
rected to  consider  under  new  section  21(a) 
in  deciding  whether  the  exercise  of  jurisdic- 
tion in  antitrust  cases  would  be  reasonable 
is  "the  degree  of  conflict  with  foreign  law  or 
articulated  foreign  economic  Policies." 
Under  this  criterion,  the  courts  will  consider 
the  extent  to  which  application  of  U.S.  anti- 
trust law  to  the  challenged  conduct  would 
require  action  or  Inaction  inconsistent  with 
relevant  foreign  laws  or  articulated  policies, 
or  would  otherwise  clearly  frustrate  the  im- 
plementation of  the  laws  or  articulated  poli- 
cies of  other  countries.  If  the  challenged 
conduct  were  also  unlawful  under  foreign 
law,  or  if  foreign  law  or  articulated  policy 
were  neutral  with  respect  to  the  conduct. 
there  likely  would  be  little  or  no  conflict 
that  would  weigh  heavily  against  the  asser- 
tion of  Jurisdiction.  On  the  other  hand.  If 
the  challenged  conduct  were  affirmatively 
mandated  by  foreign  law,  or  if  the  applica- 
tion of  U.S.  antitrust  law  would  frustrate 


the  enforcement  or  implementation  of  the 
laws  or  articulated  economic  policies  of  a 
foreign  sovereign,  those  facts  would  weigh 
against  the  exercise  of  U.S.  jurisdiction.  The 
presence  of  such  a  conflict  would  not  neces- 
sarily mean  that  United  States  law  would 
always  have  to  yield  to  foreign  law  or  articu- 
lated policy,  but  consideration  of  such  a 
conflict  should  help  courts  to  determine  the 
reaeonableness  of  the  exercise  of  U.S.  anti- 
truEt  jurisdiction. 

In  most  cases,  no  single  factor  among  the 
six  the  courts  are  directed  to  consider  pri- 
marily by  new  section  21(a)  is  likely  to  be 
dispositive,  nor  is  it  possible  to  instruct  the 
courts  in  advance  on  how  to  weigh  these 
factors  or  others  that  might  be  relevant  in 
some  cases  to  determine  the  reasonableness 
of  asserting  jurisdiction.  Nonetheless,  con- 
sidered in  conjunction  with  one  another, 
these  factors  will  provide  a  basis  for  accom- 
modating the  United  States'  interests  in  ap- 
plying its  antitrust  laws  to  protect  against 
harm  from  anticompetitive  restraints  with 
the  legitimate  interests  of  foreign  govern- 
ments in  regulating  their  own  economic  af- 
fairs. 

New  section  21(b)  generally  requires  the 
court  to  hear  and  determine  the  merits  of  a 
motion  to  dismiss  an  action  under  new  sec- 
tion 21(a)  prior  to  other  proceedings  in  the 
action,  in  the  manner  of  new  section  7(b)  of 
the  Sherman  Act.  as  added  by  section  4122. 
As  is  the  case  with  new  Sherman  Act  section 
7(b),  exceptions  to  this  general  rule  may  be 
made  "for  good  cause  shown." 

Section  4124  of  the  Act  adds  a  new  subsec- 
tion (b)  to  section  12  of  the  Clayton  Act, 
which  provides  venue  in  antitrust  cases  in 
any  district  which  a  corporate  defendant  in- 
habits, or  in  which  it  may  be  found  or  trans- 
acts business.  New  section  12(b)  clarifies  the 
applicability  of  the  doctrine  of  forum  non 
conveniens  in  antitrust  cases  involving  trade 
or  commerce  with  foreign  nations.  This  pro- 
vision makes  clear  to  the  courts  that  they 
are  not  foreclosed  from  concluding,  in  ap- 
propriate cases,  that  a  foreign  court  would 
be  a  preferable  forum  for  litigating  the 
claims  asserted  in  a  U.S.  antitrust  case,  con- 
sistent with  applicable  legal  standards  as  set 
out  in  the  Supreme  Court's  1981  decision  in 
Piper  Aircraft  Co.  v.  Reyno.  454  U.S.  235. 
PiiRT  4— Interlocking  Directorate  Act  or 
1987 

ftirt  4  of  Subtitle  B.  the  "Interlocking  Di- 
rectorate Act  of  1987".  makes  several  impor- 
tant and  timely  changes  in  section  8  of  the 
Clayton  Act,  which  generally  prohibits  serv- 
ice by  any  person  as  a  director  of  two  or 
more  competing  corporations  engaged  in 
interstate  commerce  if  any  one  of  those  cor- 
porations has  capital,  surplus,  and  undivid- 
ed profits  of  more  than  $1,000,000.  Part  4 
provides  exceptions  to  section  8's  prohibi- 
tion where  competition  between  two  or 
more  firms  is  de  minimis,  and  thus  where 
their  sharing  of  a  common  director  poses  no 
threat  to  competition  generally.  Part  4  also 
amends  and  updates  section  8's  jurisdiction- 
al threshold  to  confine  its  coverage  to  larger 
firms. 

Section  4132  makes  four  amendments  to 
section  8.  First,  section  4132  requires  each 
coiporation  sharing  a  common  director  to 
exQeed  section  8's  capital,  surplus,  and  undi- 
vided profits  jurisdictional  threshold  in 
order  for  the  prohibition  of  that  section  to 
be  applicable.  This  requirement  will  confine 
section  8's  application  to  interlocks  among 
large  firms,  thus  freeing  smaller  businesses 
of  federal  antitrust  oversight  of  the  make- 
up of  their  boards.  Competitive  concerns 
raised  by  interlocks  involving  smaller  busl- 
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and  do  not  war- 


nesses  are  not  significant, 
rant  such  oversight. 

Second,  section  4132  raises  the  $1,000,000 
capital,  surplus,  and  undivided  profits 
threshold  in  section  8  to  $10,000,000.  This 
dollar  threshold,  esUblished  in  1914  and 
never  changed,  is  badly  out  of  date. 

Third,  section  4132  establishes  explicit  de 
minimis  exceptions  to  section  8's  prohibi- 
tion of  interlocks  among  competing  corpora- 
tions. Courts  Interpreting  section  8  strictly 
have  declined  to  recognize  any  implicit  de 
minimis  exception.  Thus,  minor  competitive 
overlaps  that  raise  no  significant  competi- 
tive contems  are  hindering  the  selection  of 
the  best<quallfied  directors,  especially  by  di- 
versified firms. 

There  is  little  competitive  risk  presented 
by  an  interlocking  directorate  where  compe- 
tition between  the  affected  firms  is  no  more 
than  de  minimis.  Where  the  competitive 
overlap  Is  a  very  small  part  of  each  firm's 
business,  active  consideration  of  the  details 
of  the  overlapping  business  by  the  boards  of 
directors  is  most  unlikely.  Where  the  com- 
petitive overlap  affects  no  more  than  a  very 
small  part  of  any  relevant  market,  it  Is  no 
cause  for  concern  about  harm  to  competi- 
tion. In  these  situations,  and  where  the 
competitive  overlap  Involves  commercial  ac- 
tivities very  small  in  absolute  dollar 
amounts,  the  prophylactic  rule  of  section  8 
clearly  is  overly  restrictive. 

Section  4132  addresses  this  problem  by  de- 
fining fihree  "safe  harlwrs"  that  would 
exempt  certain  interlocks  between  competi- 
tors from  the  coverage  of  section  8.  The 
first  safe  harbor  generally  protects  inter- 
locks between  firms  each  of  whose  sales  of 
any  competing  product  are  less  than  5  per- 
cent of  its  total  sales— a  fact  within  the  cer- 
tain knowledge  of  the  firms  themselves.  The 
second  safe  harbor  protects  interlocks 
where  the  total  competitive  overlap 
amounts  to  less  than  $1,000,000  of  each 
firm's  business— again  a  simple  fact  known 
to  the  firms.  The  third  safe  harbor  protects 
interlocks  between  firms  each  of  whose 
sales  of  any  competing  product  are  less  than 
3  percent  of  any  relevant  market  in  which 
they  compete.  These  safe  harbors  will  make 
it  mucit  easier  for  corporations  to  select 
qualified  directors  with  no  real  possiblity  of 
competitive  harm  and  no  uncertainty  re- 
garding the  lawfulness  of  their  decisions. 

Finally,  section  4132  indexes  the  new 
$10,000,000  jurisdictional  threshold  and  the 
new  $1,000,000  de  minimis  "safe  harbor"  to 
the  Gross  National  Product,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent distortion  of  their  effects  by  the  pas- 
sage of  time. 

Part  5— -Merger  Modernization  Atrr  or  1987 

Part  5  of  Subtitle  B  amends  section  7  of 
the  Clayton  Act,  the  primary  antitrust  stat- 
ute relating  to  mergers.  It  is  widely  recog- 
nized that  mergers,  in  general,  have  impor- 
tant procompetitive  and  efficiency-enhanc- 
ing effects.  On  occasion,  however,  particular 
mergers  can  be  anticompetitive.  While  such 
mergers  should  be  prevented  before  they 
occur,  it  is  extremely  Important  that  the 
effort  t^  interdict  anticompetitive  mergers 
not  interfere  with  the  ability  of  American 
firms  freely  to  reorganize  through  mergers 
and  acquisitions  that  enhance  productivity, 
innovation,  and  world-wide  competitiveness. 
Inappropriate  restraints  on  efficiency-en- 
hancing mergers  impose  heavy  costs  on  soci- 
ety. Businesses  and  consumers  suffer  alike 
when  companies  are  unable  to  combine  to 
better  meet  competitive  challenges,  both 
foreign  and  domestic. 
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Today.  United  States  industries  face  in- 
creasing competition  from  their  foreign 
counterparts.  If  American  firms  are  to  com- 
pete vigorously  in  world  markets,  they  must 
be  free  to  restructure  their  operations  to 
take  advantage  of  opportunities  to  increase 
their  efficiency  and  respond  to  changing 
market  conditions  and  technology.  Thus,  it 
is  vital  that  merger  law  today  be  as  clear  as 
possible  in  distinguishing  procompetitive 
from  anticompetitive  mergers. 

As  our  understanding  of  the  economics  of 
free  markets  grows,  it  sometimes  becomes 
necessary  to  fine-tune  the  antitrust  laws  to 
ensure  that  they  remain  properly  focused 
on  enhancing  competition.  Thus,  for  exam- 
ple, the  Foreign  Trade  Antitrust  Improve- 
ments Act  of  1982  clarified  the  application 
of  the  antitrust  laws  to  exp>ort  commerce 
and  the  National  Ctxjperative  Research  Act 
of  1984  guaranteed  the  application  of  the 
antitrust  rule-of-reason  standard  to  the 
analysis  of  competition-enhancing  research 
and  development  joint  ventures. 

In  the  more  than  70  years  since  section  7 
of  the  Clayton  Act  was  enacted  in  1914,  the 
body  of  economic  learning  upon  which  anti- 
trust enforcement  policy  and  judicial  doc- 
trine regarding  mergers  is  based  has 
changed  sulwtantially.  The  uncertainty  sur- 
rounding merger  analysis  in  1914.  and  even 
in  1950  when  section  7  was  last  revised  sub- 
stantially, can  be  seen  in  the  vague  wording 
of  section  7  itself,  which  prohibits  mergers 
the  effect  of  which  "may  be  substantially  to 
lessen  competition,  or  to  lend  to  create  a 
monopoly."  Up  through  the  late  1960s, 
courts  lacked  a  sophisticated  analytical 
framework  for  merger  analysis.  They  there- 
fore relied  primarily  on  the  size  of  merging 
firms  and  crude  measures  of  concentration 
in  the  affected  markets  to  gauge  the  com- 
petitive effects  of  mergers,  giving  little,  if 
any,  consideration  to  equally  relevant  fac- 
tors. 

Modern  merger  analysis,  exemplified  by 
the  1984  Department  of  Justice  Merger 
Guidelines,  is  more  refined  and  takes  into 
full  consideration  foreign  competition,  entry 
conditions,  and  efficiencies.  This  more  re- 
fined analysis  is  increasingly  being  adopted 
by  the  federal  courts  in  Clayton  Act  §  7 
cases. 

Unfortunately,  refining  and  modernizing 
outdated  merger  standards  and  analysis 
through  the  issuance  of  enforcement  guide- 
lines and  case-by-case  adjudication  is  slow 
and  can  result  in  an  inconsistent  body  of 
case  law.  Efforts  to  establish  a  modern  and 
consistent  merger  standard  are  complicated 
by  the  fact  that  the  current  language  of  sec- 
tion 7  carries  the  baggage  of  decades  of  in- 
consistent and  economically  unsophisticated 
merger  analysis.  Both  Congress  and  the  Su- 
preme Court  have  construed  this  language 
to  mean  that  before  a  merger  may  be  con- 
demned, a  reasonable  probability  or  reason- 
able likelihood  that  it  will  substantially 
lessen  competition  must  be  shown.  Notwith- 
standing this  const!  uclion.  however,  and  ex- 
plicit acknowledgment  that  section  7  is  not 
concerned  with  »;;^hcmcral  possibilities,  sec- 
tion 7  has  been  applied  in  the  past  in  an 
overly  restrictive  manner  that  is  patently 
inconsistent  with  proper  merger  enforce- 
ment policy.  In  consequence,  the  confusion 
surrounding  the  existing  language  in  section 
7  is  slowing  the  pace  at  which  the  modern 
izatlon  of  merger  analysis  under  thv'  anti- 
trust laws  can  proceed. 

In  an  economy  facing  ever-incr.as;.  ,,  -,on,- 
petitive  pressures  from  foreign  fi.nr.  .  jnnec 
essary  delay  in  the  modernization  of  merger 
analysis  should  not  be  coun^enarced.  Hevis- 


ing  the  language  of  section  7  to  incorporate 
the  advances  in  merger  learning  that  have 
been  made  during  the  last  20  years  will  pro- 
vide a  new.  state-of-the-art  foundation  upon 
which  future  refinements  and  Improve- 
ments can  be  built,  while  at  the  same  time 
finally  laying  to  rest  outmoded  economic 
and  legal  analysis  of  mergers  that  can  be 
found  in  older  court  decisions.  This  is  the 
purpose  of  Part  5,  the  "Merger  Moderniza- 
tion Act  of  1987." 

The  Merger  Modernization  Act  ("the 
Act")  achieves  its  goals  in  three  basic  ways. 
First,  the  Act  amends  the  first  two  para- 
graphs of  section  7  to  state  more  precisely 
the  degree  of  certainty  regarding  anticom- 
petitive effects  that  is  legally  required  to 
prohibit  a  merger.  The  Act  replaces  the 
"may  be"  and  "tend  to"  language  in  section 
7  with  the  requirement  that  there  be  a  "sig- 
nificant probability  "  that  a  merger  will  t>e 
harmful  l>efore  it  will  be  prohibited.  This 
new  standard  more  accurately  reflects  cur- 
rent case  law  and  enforcement  policy  inter- 
preting section  7.  In  particular,  it  makes 
clear  that  section  7  is  not  intended  to  pro- 
hibit mergers  on  the  mere  possibility,  rather 
than  the  significant  probability,  that  anti- 
competitive effects  will  follow. 

Second,  the  Act  makfs  clear  that  section  7 
is  directed  against  mergers  that  threaten  to 
increase  consumer  prices.  Specifically,  it  re- 
places the  existing  "lessen  competition"  or 
"create  a  monopoly"  language  with  a  more 
precisely  defined  standard  that  is  in  keeping 
with  modern  economic  analysis,  namely, 
that  anticompetitive  mergers  are  those  that 
"substantially  increase  the  ability  to  exer- 
cise market  power  "  Market  power  is  de- 
fined in  the  Act  as  "the  ability  of  one  or 
more  firms  profitably  to  maintain  prices 
above  competitive  levels  for  a  significant 
period  of  time  "  The  Act  thus  affirms  that 
section  7  is  intended  to  preserve  competi- 
tion, rather  than  competitors  per  se.  It  does 
so  by  focusing  merger  analysis  on  the  in- 
creased ability  of  firms  to  raise  prices  to 
consumers  as  a  consequence  of  a  merger  and 
away  from  the  mere  fact  that  one  or  more 
firms  will  be  eliminated  from  the  market  by 
acquisition.  While  this  principle  is  increas- 
ingly accepted  by  courts  interpreting  section 
7.  the  new  language  is  clearer  and  less  likely 
to  be  misapplied. 

Third,  the  Act  establishes  a  sound  frame- 
work for  determining  the  likely  effects  of 
mergers  by  clearly  directing  courts  to  con- 
sider the  important  economic  factors  that 
bear  on  that  analysis.  It  thus  assures  that 
no  one  factor  will  be  determinative  of  a 
mergcr"s  legality,  to  the  exclusion  of  other 
probative  economic  evidence. 

Whether  a  proposed  merger  will  give  rise 
to  an  increased  ability  to  exercise  market 
power  within  clearly  defined  product  and 
geographic  markets  is  the  central  i.ssue 
under  section  7.  Section  7  ha  always  re- 
quired and  will  continue  to  rrcjuire  that  the 
anticompetitive  effects  of  a  merger  or  acqui- 
sition be  evaluated  "in  any  line  of  commerce 
.  .  .  in  any  section  of  the  country."  Thus, 
the  first  step  in  any  merger  analysis  is  to  de- 
termine relevant  product  and  geographic 
markets,  because  it  is  only  within  the  con- 
fines of  meaningful  economic  markets  that 
the  competitive  effects  of  a  proposed 
merger  ca"  De  accurately  evaluated. 

In  ordei  to  dcfi.ie  relevant  markets,  it  is 
nece;..-o..-y  to  evaluate  the  probable  future 
.-esp.jnses  of  both  purcha-sers  and  foreign 
,i;id  domestic  producers  to  an  attempt  to  ex- 
ercise market  power.  Market  power  is  the 
ability  profitably  to  institute  and  sustain  a 
pri(»  increase  above  the  competitive  level. 


The  availability  of  close  substitutes  for  the 
product  in  question  and  the  ability  of  other 
firms  to  enter  into  or  expand  production  are 
the  major  constraints  on  market  power. 
Thus  a  market  can  be  defined  as  a  product 
or  group  of  products  and  a  geographic  area 
such  that  a  profit-maximizing  firm  that  was 
the  only  seller  of  those  products  in  the  area 
would  impose  a  significant  and  nontransi- 
tory  price  increase  above  prevailing  or  likely 
future  levels.  Relevant  markets  can  only  be 
determined  in  the  context  of  specific  merg- 
ers, but  accuracy  in  their  definition  is  cru- 
cial. 

Once  the  relevant  market  (or  markets) 
has  been  correctly  defined,  it  is  possible  to 
evaluate  the  probable  effect  of  a  merger  on 
the  ability  of  one  or  more  firms  in  the 
market  profitably  to  maintain  prices  above 
competitive  levels.  The  Act  identifies  six 
specific  factors  that  courts  should  consider 
in  assessing  that  effect.  It  also  directs  the 
courts  to  consider  any  other  relevant  evi- 
dence. 

The  first  of  the  six  factors  is  ""the  number 
and  size  distribution  of  firms  and  the  effect 
of  the  acquisition  thereon."  The  more  con- 
centrated the  market,  the  greater  is  the 
likelihood  that  one  dominant  firm,  or  two  or 
more  firms  acting  collectively,  could  exer- 
cise market  power.  The  greater  the  percent- 
age of  the  market  supplied  by  a  dominant 
firm,  the  easier  it  would  be  for  that  firm 
profitably  to  restrict  output  sufficiently  to 
effect  a  price  increase.  Where  collective 
action  is  needed  to  restrict  output  and  raise 
prices,  the  costs  of  achieving  and  maintain- 
ing such  action  will  be  less,  and  the  chances 
for  success  greater,  the  smaller  the  number 
of  firms  that  must  cooperate  to  do  so.  Of 
course,  it  is  not  the  number  of  firms  in  the 
market  alone  that  must  be  considered.  The 
relative  size  of  the  firms  in  the  market  is 
also  relevant  to  the  likelihood  that  collusion 
would  be  successful.  For  this  reason,  a  con- 
centration measure  such  as  the  Herfindahl- 
Hirschman  Index  (  "HHI"),  which  takes  into 
account  both  the  numl)er  and  size  distribu- 
tion of  firms  in  the  market,  is  generally  the 
starting  point  for  merger  analysis.  Factors 
mdicating  that  future  concentration  in  the 
relevant  market  is  not  accurately  reflected 
by  current  circumstances— for  example, 
changing  market  conditions  or  the  weakness 
of  particular  firms— also  must  be  taken  into 
account  in  the  analysis. 

Second,  the  Act  requires  courts  to  consid- 
er the  ease  or  difficulty  of  entry  by  foreign 
or  domestic  firms"  into  the  market.  If  firms 
not  presently  in  the  market  could  profitably 
enter  in  response  to  a  price  increase,  it  is 
less  likely  that  firms  presently  in  the 
market  could  profitably  maintain  prices 
above  competitive  levels  for  a  significant 
period  of  time.  Conversely,  if  entry  into  the 
market  is  unlikely,  significant  market  con- 
centration more  accurately  reflects  the  risk 
of  a  price  increase  following  a  merger. 

The  third  factor  to  be  considered  is  "the 
ability  of  smaller  firms  in  the  market  to  in- 
crease production  in  response  to  an  attempt 
to  exercise  market  power."  The  effect  of 
this  factor  is  similar  to  ease  of  entry.  An  at- 
tempt by  larger  firms  acting  alone  or  in  con- 
cert to  exercise  market  power  would  lie  un- 
dercut if  smaller  firms  in  the  market  had 
the  ability  to  increase  their  output  signifi- 
cantly in  response  to  a  price  increase. 

Fourth,  the  Act  requires  courts  to  consid- 
er "the  nature  of  the  product  and  terms  of 
sale."  First,  the  homogeneity/heterogeneity 
of  the  product  is  relevant  in  assessing  the 
likelihood  of  collusion.  When  the  product  in 
the  market  being  analyzed  is  relatively  un- 
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dUfeicntlated.  agrceinenU  among  producers 
to  niae  {trices  should  genendly  be  easier  to 
reach  than  they  are  with  respect  to  prod- 
ucts that  are  more  complex,  heterogeneous. 
and  subject  to  options.  Also  relevant  is  the 
degree  of  difference  between  the  products 
and  sellers  considered  to  be  in  the  market 
and  the  next-best  substitutes.  The  larger 
the  gap  at  the  edge  of  the  product  and  geo- 
graphic mariiets.  the  more  likely  are  effects 
that  can  be  predicted  on  the  basis  of  market 
concentration  data.  Finally,  some  sellers 
may  be  more  effective  rivals  of  particular 
firms  than  other  sellers,  as  a  result  of  prox- 
imity or  the  public  perception  that  they 
produce  a  superior  product,  or  for  some 
other  reason.  If  such  rivals  merge,  there  is  a 
greater  chance  for  the  exercise  of  market 
power. 

The  fifth  factor  identified  in  the  Act  as 
relevant  to  the  analysis  of  a  merger  is  the 
"conduct  of  firms  in  the  market."  If  the 
firms  in  the  market  have  a  history  of  violat- 
ing the  antitrust  laws,  and  market  charac- 
teristics basically  have  not  changed,  increas- 
ing the  degree  of  concentration  in  the 
market  will  be  of  greater  concern  than  it 
would  be  if  the  firms  had  no  such  history.  If 
the  relevant  market  has  not  been  operating 
competitively  in  recent  years,  increased  con- 
centration resulting  from  a  merger  could 
further  strengthen  any  existing  potential 
for  the  exercise  of  market  power. 

Sixth,  the  Act  directs  courts  to  consider 
"efficiencies  deriving  from  the  acQuisition." 
In  cases  where  the  factors  discussed  above 
indicate  that  the  merger  would  result  in  a 
significant  risk  of  market  power,  the  couru 
should  consider  probative  evidence  of  effi- 
ciencies achievable  by  the  merger.  Such  effi- 
ciencies might  derive  from  economies  of 
scale,  better  integration  of  production  facili- 
ties, plant  specialization,  lower  transporta- 
tion coats,  and  similar  savings  relating  to 
specific  manufacturing,  servicing,  or  distri- 
bution operations  of  the  merging  firms. 
Other  efficiencies  also  can  be  considered 
where  they  can  be  sufficiently  demonstrat- 
ed to  be  achievable. 

It  should  not  be  the  burden  of  firms  to  es- 
tablish an  affirmative  case  for  the  existence 
of  efficiencies  when  the  analysis  does  not  in- 
dicate that  the  merger  otherwise  would 
result  in  a  significant  probability  that 
market  power  could  be  exercised.  Where  it 
is  necessary  to  consider  efficiencies,  howev- 
er, the  courts  should  also  consider  whether 
similar  efficiencies  could  be  achieved  by  the 
firms  without  merging. 

FInaUy.  the  Act  requires  the  consideration 
of  "any  other  evidence  indicating  whether 
the  acquisition  will  or  will  not  substantially 
increase  the  ability,  unilaterally  or  collec- 
tively, to  exercise  market  power."  This 
"catch-all"  provision  ensures  that  the  courts 
will  not  ignore  any  significant  economic  evi- 
dence regarding  the  likely  effects  of  a 
merger.  This  provision  also  builds  into  sec- 
tion 7  additional  flexibility  to  take  proper 
account  of  further  advances  in  economic 
learning  with  respect  to  the  effects  of  merg- 
ers and  acquisitions  in  a  market  economy. 
TITLE  IV-SUBTITLE  C,  INTERSTATE 
COMMERCE  COMMISSION  SUNSET 
ACT  OF  IM7 

This  bill  eliminates  all  IntersUte  Com- 
merce Commission  regulation  of  the  follow- 
ing industries:  trucking,  intercity  bus, 
household  goods  freight  forwarder,  broker. 
Interstate  water  carrier,  and  interstate  rail 
passenger  carrier,  sleeping  and  express  car 
carrier,  pipeline  (other  than  water,  gas  or 
oil),  and  ferry.  It  maintains  all  railroad 
freight  regulation  intact  and  transfers  virtu- 


ally all  of  it  to  the  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation (DOT).  Rail  rate  agreements,  pooling 
arrangements,  and  mergers  are  made  sub- 
ject to  the  antitriist  laws,  and  jurisdiction 
for  consumer  protection  for  household 
goods  operations  is  transferred  to  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  (PTC).  The  state 
preemption  provisions  concerning  the  inter- 
city bus  industry  under  the  Bus  Regulatory 
Reform  Act  of  1982  are  also  transferred  to 
DOT.  Finally,  the  bill  sunsets  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  (ICC)  on  October  1. 
1987. 

Because  there  is  vigorous  competition 
both  within  and  among  the  motor,  freight 
forwarder  and  broker  segments  of  our  trans- 
portation system  and  because,  as  in  the 
interstate  water  carrier  and  rail  passenger 
indiKtries.  only  a  small  segment  is  still  sub- 
ject to  regulation,  there  is  no  need  for  con- 
tinued federal  regulatory  oversight  of  these 
industries.  This  bill,  however,  preserves  the 
reforms  accomplished  by  the  Staggers  Rail 
Act  by  transferring  the  ICC's  authority  over 
rail  freight  rates,  services,  practices  and 
abandonments  to  the  DOT  without  substan- 
tive change.  The  ICC's  authority  to  immu- 
nize rail  rate  agreements,  pooling  arrange- 
ments, and  mergers  from  application  of  the 
antitrust  laws  is  repealed  and  such  mergers 
and  agreements  will  be  subject  to  the  anti- 
trust laws. 

The  increased  range  of  trucking  price  and 
service  options  available  to  shippers  in  a 
broad  range  of  U.S.  industries  have  resulted 
in  savings  of  many  billions  of  dollars  in  re- 
duced transportation,  inventory  and  mer- 
chandising costs.  Elimination  of  the  remain- 
ing regulations  and  adoption  of  such  specif- 
ic trucking  productivity  measures  as  provi- 
sions fostering  uniformity  of  state  motor 
carrier  registration  and  administrative  re- 
quirements, and  less  burdensome  regula- 
tions on  carriers  of  government  traffic,  will 
enhance  these  savings  and  enable  U.S.  com- 
panies to  become  much  more  productive  and 
competitive  in  domestic  and  world  markets. 
Stction  4201.  Subtitle  C  of  title  IV  of  the 
bill  may  be  cited  as  the  "Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  Sunset  Act  of  1987." 

Stction  4202.  The  purpose  of  the  subtitle 
is  to  reduce  unnecessary  and  burdensome 
government  regulations  and  to  improve  the 
prexluctivity  and  competitiveness  of  U.S.  in- 
dustries in  domestic  and  world  markets. 

Stction  4203.  This  section  enumerates  the 
findings  of  Congress  with  respect  to  deregu- 
lation of  the  surface  transportation  indus- 
tricB  and  the  elimination  of  the  ICC.  It  sets 
out  that  the  statutes  governing  federal  reg- 
ulation of  the  truck,  bus.  interstate  water 
carrier,  household  goods  freight  forwarder, 
broker,  rail  passenger,  express  and  sleeping 
car  carriers,  pipeline  (other  than  water,  gas 
or  oil),  an(i  ferry  industries  are  outdated 
and  have  resulted  in  operating  inefficiencies 
and  anticompetitive  pricing.  In  light  of  the 
competitive  conditions  existing  in  the  trans- 
portation marketplace  of  today,  they  should 
be  substantially  removed.  Available  evidence 
suggests  that  many  billions  of  dollars  in  sav- 
ing to  a  broad  range  of  United  States  in- 
dustries have  already  been  associated  with 
recent  reforms,  and  that  removal  of  the  re- 
maining regulations  and  adoption  of  addi- 
tional transportation  productivity  measures 
wiH  result  in  additional  savings  which  will 
enable  U.S.  companies  to  become  much 
more  productive  and  more  competitive  in 
domestic  and  world  markets.  With  regula- 
tion of  these  industries  no  longer  needed  for 
protection  of  shippers  and  consumers,  the 
ICC  will  be  sunset  and  its  regulatory  func- 
tions regarding  rail  transportation  of  prop- 


erty will  be  transferred  to  the  Department 
of  Transportation. 

Section  4204.  This  section  terminates  fed- 
eral economic  regulation  of  the  truck,  bus, 
household  goods  freight  forwarder,  broker, 
rail  passenger,  interstate  water  carrier,  pipe- 
line (othflr  than  water,  gas  or  oil),  express 
or  sleepine  car  carrier,  and  ferry  industries. 
It  also  repeals  the  Panama  Canal  Act  re- 
strictions against  rail  carriers  acquiring 
water  carriers.  It  does  so  by  listing  the  pro- 
vUions  of  subtitle  IV  of  title  49,  United 
States  Code,  which  will  be  repealed  as  of 
October  1,  1987.  This  section  also  provides 
for  the  cessation  of  the  ICC's  operations  at 
the  end  otf  FY  1987.  Except  for  rail  carriers 
of  property,  all  licensing  and  registration  re- 
quirements, tariff  filing  and  enforcement 
provisions,  rate  oversight,  and  grants  of 
antitrust  immunity  are  removed.  Antitrust 
immunity  for  rail  rate  agreements,  pooling 
arrangements  and  mergers,  as  well  as  spe- 
cial procedures  governing  rail  merger  trans- 
actions are  eliminated.  These  agreements 
and  mergers  by  rail  carriers  of  property  will 
then  be  subject  to  the  antitrust  laws.  There 
is  no  longer  necessity  for  special  treatment 
of  the  railroad  industry.  It  should  be  subject 
to  the  same  standards  that  govern  other 
U.S.  domestic  transportation  industries.  In 
addition,  the  ICC's  Office  of  Special  Coun- 
sel is  abolished. 

Section  420S.  This  section  transfers  re- 
maining regulatory  authority  over  rail 
freight  transportation  to  DOT.  Provisions 
of  subtitle  IV  of  title  49  insofar  as  those 
provisions  apply  to  rail  transportation  are 
transferred,  as  are  such  provisions  which 
are  specifically  amended  by  this  section, 
without  substantive  change.  The  refonns 
adopted  by  the  Staggers  Rail  Act  of  1980 
are  preserved.  Rail  carriers  will  continue  to 
be  subject  to  existing  regulatory  oversight 
regarding  aoandonments,  rate  levels,  inter- 
carrier  relationships,  and  service  to  ship- 
pers. Special  arrangements  entitled  to  anti- 
trust imoiunity  are  eliminated  (see  section 
4204).  ^hile  this  section  traiufers  the 
duties  of  the  Rail  Services  Planning  Office 
to  DOT.  it  abolishes  the  statutory  require- 
ment for  a  separate  office  to  perform  these 
duties. 

ICC  authority  for  preempting  state  regu- 
latory decisions  for  intercity  bus  operations 
is  preserved  and  transferred  to  DOT  (see 
amendments  to  sections  10922,  10935  and 
11501  of  title  49).  In  addition,  section  11501 
is  amended  by  adding  a  provision  which  pre- 
vents state  and  other  non-federal  govern- 
ment agencies  from  enacting  or  enforcing 
any  regulations  concerning  interstate  or 
intrastate  rates,  routes,  or  services  of  any 
motor  carrier,  motor  private  carrier,  water 
carrier,  freight  forwarder  or  broker  that 
provides  transportation  of  property  in  inter- 
state commerce.  This  is  meant  to  prevent 
such  entities  from  eroding  the  benefits  of 
deregulation  at  the  federal  level. 

Section  4205  also  transfers  to  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  the  ICC's  consumer  pro- 
tection authority  regulating  motor  carriers 
and  freight  forwarders  providing  transpor- 
tation at  household  goods.  In  addition,  this 
section  amends  section  10721  to  remove  the 
restrictions  against  the  use  by  government 
agencies  of  brokers'  services  for  government 
transportation. 

Section  4206.  This  section  contains  several 
amendments  to  title  49  not  easily  catego- 
rized into  specific  subject  areas,  some  of 
which  do  not  specifically  involve  DOT  au- 
thority. 

Subsection  4206(a)  amends  section  10730 
of  title  49  use  to  retain  the  so-called  Car- 


mack  Amendment  with  one  important  dif- 
ference. The  involvement  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  is  removed  with  re- 
spect to  these  agreements  between  shippers 
and  motor  common  carriers  of  property. 
Under  this  amendment  a  shipper  and  a  car- 
rier may  agree  to  limit  the  liability  of  the 
carrier  as  long  as  the  carrier  also  offers  a 
contract  of  carriage  without  such  limitation. 
Disputes  concerning  such  agreements  would 
be  adjudicated  under  uniform  federal  law. 

Subsection  4206(b)  amends  section  10732 
of  title  49  by  removing  the  requirement  that 
the  ICC  monitor  and  report  annually  on  the 
effects  of  "backhaul  allowances"  (discounts 
for  customers  of  food  and  grocery  products 
who  pick  up  those  products  at  the  shipping 
pomt  of  the  seller),  and  by  extending  the 
lawfulness  of  backhaul  allowances  to  all  in- 
dustries. It  is  intended,  for  purposes  of  this 
section,  that  the  "actual  cost"  basis  for  com- 
puting such  allowances  need  not  be  limited 
to  the  cost  avoided  by  sellers. 

Subsections  (c).  (e)  and  (f)  continue  cur- 
rent liability  standards  for  payment  of  rail 
rates,  and  prohibitions  against  "lumping" 
and  "weight  bumping,"  respectively. 

Section  4206(d)  replaces  the  Presidential 
moratorium  provision  under  section 
10922(1)  of  title  49,  which  was  added  by  the 
Bus  Regulatory  Reform  Act  of  1982  to  limit 
the  ICC's  approval  of  foreign-owned  truck- 
ing operations  in  the  United  States  due  to 
discriminatory  treatment  by  their  govern- 
ments. This  section  authorizes  the  President 
to  seek  consultations  to  eliminate  discrimi- 
natory practices  by  governments  of  coun- 
tries contiguous  to  the  United  States  that 
have  a  substantial  adverse  competitive 
impact  on  a  U.S.  transportation  company 
providing,  or  seeking  to  provide,  motor  car- 
rier transportation  of  property  or  passen- 
gers in  those  countries.  If  consultations  fail 
to  eliminate  such  practices,  the  President 
may  impose  restrictions  on  foreign  motor 
carriers'  access  to  the  U.S..  if  the  President 
determines  such  action  to  be  in  the  national 
interest.  These  provisions  provide  greater 
flexibility  in  the  type  of  response  that  may 
be  taken  to  discriminatory  actions  by  for- 
eign governments.  Not  only  may  the  Presi- 
dent limit  entry  as  under  current  law.  but 
the  President  may  also  modify  or  condition 
operations  of  foreign  carriers. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  section  4204 
of  this  subtitle  repeals  the  registration  re- 
quirements for  foreign  motor  carriers  under 
section  10530  of  title  49.  United  States  Code. 

Section  4206(g)  provides  that  the  Federal 
Maritime  Commission  (FMC)  may  not  regu- 
late transportation  by  water  carriers  that 
has  been  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
ICC  but  is  deregulated  by  this  Act.  Such 
carriers  are  those  offering  intermodal  trans- 
portation in  the  U.S.  domestic  offshore 
trades,  i.e.,  the  trade  from  the  continental 
United  States  to  the  offshore  states  and  ter- 
ritories or  possessions.  Currently,  because  of 
judicial  interpretation  of  FMC  and  ICC  stat- 
utory authority,  regulatory  jurisdiction  over 
water  transportation  in  these  trades  is  split 
between  the  FMC  and  the  ICC.  with  the 
FMC  regulating  all-water  service  and  the 
ICC  regulating  intermodal  service.  This  pro- 
vision does  not  affect  the  FMC's  current  ju- 
risdiction over  domestic  offshore  shipping 
transportation.  It  is  only  intended  to  pre- 
vent that  agency  from  asserting  jurisdiction 
over  intermodal  service  in  those  trades  in 
the  at>sence  of  ICC  regulation. 

Section  4207.  Section  4207  makes  conform- 
ing changes  to  the  administrative  and  en- 
forcement authority  of  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  to  accommodate  the  termi- 


nation and  transfer  of  ICC  authorities 
under  sections  4204  and  4205  of  the  subtitle. 

This  section  also  requires  the  Secretary  to 
submit  a  report,  including  recommenda- 
tions, to  Congress  within  2  years  concerning 
progress  in  achieving  uniform  state  adminis- 
trative requirements  for  motor  carriers. 

Subsection  4207(g)  would  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  to  require  the 
display  of  a  unique  number  identifying 
interstate  motor  carriers  to  enhance  DOT's 
enforcement  of  its  safety  regulations. 

Subtitle  4208.  Section  4208  invesU  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  with  authority 
over  deregulated  motor  carriers,  water  carri- 
ers (except  those  regulated  by  the  Federal 
Maritime  Commission),  freight  forwarders 
and  brokers.  This  section  transfers  the 
ICC's  regulations  governing  transportation 
of  household  goods  by  motor  carriers  and 
freight  forwarders  to  the  FTC.  The  FTC  is 
directed  to  conduct  a  review  of  those  regula- 
tions and  to  revise  or  revoke  them  where 
necessary.  Once  the  revised  regulations  are 
issued,  other  federal  agencies  are  directed  to 
conform  their  regulations  accordingly. 

Section  4209.  Section  4209  provides  for  the 
transfer  of  ICC  p>ersonnel  employed  in  con- 
nection with  the  functions  transferred  by 
this  bill  to  DOT.  DOJ  and  the  FTC.  It  also 
provides  for  the  transfer  of  ICC  assets,  li- 
abilities, contracts,  property,  records,  and 
unexpended  balances  of  appropriations,  au- 
thorizations, allocations  and  other  funds  re- 
lated to  transferred  functions.  The  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  is  empowered,  in 
consultation  with  the  ICC,  DOT.  DOJ  and 
the  FTC.  to  make  necessary  dispositions  of 
personnel,  assets,  etc.  and  resolve  any  dis- 
putes which  may  arise.  This  section  also  di- 
rects the  Chairman  of  the  ICC.  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation,  the  Attorney  Gener- 
al and  the  Chairman  of  the  FTC  to  plan 
jointly  for  the  orderly  transfer  of  functions 
and  personnel  under  this  bill. 

Section  4210.  Section  4210  provides  for  the 
continuation  of  all  effective  ICC  decisions, 
orders,  regulations  and  proceedings  after 
termination  of  the  Commission.  The  section 
further  provides  that  with  respect  to  func- 
tions transferred  to  other  agencies,  refer- 
ences in  federal  laws  to  the  ICC  shall  be 
deemed  to  refer  to  the  agency  obtaining  the 
function,  and  that  with  respect  to  any  func- 
tion transferred,  the  head  of  the  agency  re- 
ceiving the  function  shall  have  the  same  au- 
thority as  the  ICC. 

Section  4211.  Section  4211  defines 
"agency"  and  "function." 

Section  4212.  Section  4212  provides  that 
conforming  amendments  be  made  to  the 
provisions  and  chapter  analyses  of  Title  49 
which  are  amended  by  this  Act. 

This  section  also  contains  conforming 
amendments  to  the  Clayton  Act  necessary 
to  place  railroad  mergers,  acquisitions,  and 
interlocking  relationships  among  corporate 
directors  under  the  antitrust  laws  for  analy- 
sis of  their  likely  competitive  effects. 

Subsection  4212(b)  eliminates  from  sec- 
tion 7  of  the  Clayton  Act  (15  U.S.C.  i  18) 
those  reference  to  the  ICC  that  currently 
exempt  railroad  mergers  and  acquisitions 
from  application  of  the  Clayton  Act  stand- 
ard; eliminates  those  references  to  the  ICC 
that  exempt  interlocking  relationships 
among  corporate  directors  from  section  8  of 
the  Clayton  Act  (15  U.S.C.  §  19):  and  elimi- 
nates from  section  11  of  the  Clayton  Act  (16 
U.S.C.  i  21)  the  authority  vested  in  the  ICC 
to  enforce  section  2,  3,  7  and  8  of  that  Act 
(15  U.S.C.  SS  13.  14.  18  and  19)  as  applied  to 
common  carriers. 

Subsection  (b)  also  acknowledges  the 
transfer  of  certain  ICC  jurisdiction  for  rail- 


road freight  regulation  of  rates,  services, 
practices  and  abandonments  to  DOT  In  the 
context  of  the  exemption  contained  in  sec- 
tion 16  of  the  Clayton  Act  (15  VJS.C.  i  26) 
expressly  denying  the  right  of  private  ac- 
tions against  common  carriers  "in  respect  of 
any  matter  subject  to  the  regulation,  super- 
vision or  other  jurisdiction"  of  DOT. 

Sec/ion  4213.  This  provision  sets  out  the 
severability  clause  for  the  Act. 

Section  4214.  Section  4214  provides  that 
the  bill  is  effective  upon  enactment. 

TITLE  IV— SUBTITLE  D.  OIL  PIPELINE 
REGULATORY  REFORM  ACT  OF  1987 
Section  4301  states  the  Act's  short  title: 
Oil    Pipeline    Regulatory    Reform    Act   of 
1987"(  the  Act  •). 

FINDINGS  AND  PURPOSES 

Section  4302  states  the  findings  and  pur- 
poses underlying  the  Act.  These  findings 
and  purposes  will  serve  to  guide  the  Secre- 
Ury  of  Energy  ("the  Secretary  ").  the  Attor- 
ney General,  and  the  Federal  courts  in  the 
implementation  of  their  responsibilities 
under  the  Act. 

REGULATION  OF  PIPELINES  TRANSPORTING  OIL 

Section  4303  adds  a  new  section  408  to  the 
Department  of  Energy  Organization  Act. 
Pub.  L.  95-91.  42  U.S.C.  7101  et  seq..  entitled 
Regulation  of  Pipelines  Transporting  Oil. " 
It  is  anticipated  that  this  new  section  will  be 
codified  as  new  section  7178  of  title  42, 
United  SUtes  Code. 

Subsection  (a)— "Definitions".— The  defi- 
nitions in  subsection  (a)  are  largely  self-evi- 
dent. The  scope  of  the  Act  is  delineated  by 
the  definition  of  'Commission  regulatory 
jurisdiction. "  which  includes  all  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  ("ICC")  functions 
and  authorities  transferred  to  the  Secretary 
or  to  the  Federal  Energy  Regulatory  Com- 
mission ( "FERC")  by  way  of  sections  306 
and  402(b)  of  the  Department  of  Energy  Or- 
ganization Act,  42  U.S.C.  7155,  7172(b).  Sec- 
tion 4(c)  of  Pub.  L.  95-473  (92  SUt.  1470). 
which  codifies  title  49  of  the  United  States 
Code,  exempted  these  functions  and  au- 
thorities from  the  portions  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  repealed  by  the  statute. 
Thus,  the  provisions  of  the  Act  apply  to  all 
transferred  ICC  authority  which  is  "related 
to  the  transportation  of  oil  by  pipeline" 
(section  306)  or  which  "establishes  rates  or 
charges  for  the  transportation  of  oil  by 
pipeline  or  establishes  the  valuation  of  any 
such  pipeline"  (section  402(b)). 

"Pipeline"  defined  as  a  "fully  intercon- 
nected pipeline  system  owned  by  the  same 
person."  'The  Act  applies  to  any  such  pipe- 
lines regulated  by  FERC  at  the  time  of  en- 
actment, or  which  would  be  regulated  by 
FERC  after  enactment  except  for  the  de- 
regulation provisions  of  the  Act. 

"Adjudication"  is  defined  as  a  formal  ad- 
judication on  the  record  under  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act, 
under  which  a  party  is  entitled  to  a  hearing 
at  which  to  present  oral  or  documentary  evi- 
dence, submit  rebuttal  evidence,  and  con- 
duct cross-examination.  See  5  U.S.C.  554, 
556.  557. 

Subsection  (b)— "Initial  Consideration  of 
Pipeline  Regulatory  Status".— Subsection 
(b)  establishes  the  procedures  for  determin- 
ing which  of  those  pipelines  regulated  by 
FERC  at  the  time  of  enactment  should  con- 
tinue to  be  regulated,  and  which  are  suffi- 
ciently competitive  that  their  deregulation 
is  in  the  public  interest.  Under  this  proce- 
dure, the  Attorney  General  will  decide 
within  60  days  of  enactment  whether  to 
seek  an  adjudication  by  the  Secretary  to  de- 
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tenntoe  whether  continued  regulation  of 
any  VERJC  reculated  pipeline  is  in  the 
paldlc  interest.  If  the  Attorney  General  de- 
teimlnea  that  continued  regulation  is  not  In 
the  public  interest,  the  pipeline  is  deregulat- 
ed as  of  130  days  after  enactment,  unless  a 
contrary  Joint  resolution  is  enacted  prior  to 
that  date.  If  the  Attorney  General  deter- 
mines that  continued  regulation  is  in  the 
public  interest,  he  shall  petition  for.  and  the 
Secretary  shall  conduct,  an  appropriate  ad- 
judication. The  Secretary  shall  also  conduct 
such  an  adjudication  if  directed  to  do  so  by 
a  Joint  resolution  enacted  within  120  days 
after  enactment  of  the  Act. 

In  determining  within  60  days  of  enact- 
ment which  pipelines  should  be  promptly 
deregulated,  and  which  should  be  the  sub- 
ject of  an  adjudication,  the  Attorney  Gener- 
al will  in  fact  be  guided  by  substantial  anal- 
ysis and  public  comment  prior  to  the  time 
the  bill  is  passed.  The  Antitrust  Division  of 
the  Department  of  Justice  has  released  an 
economic  study  of  the  oil  pipeline  industry 
that  will  inform  the  Attorney  General's  de- 
terminations under  subsection  (b).  This 
study  has  already  received  lengthy  com- 
ment on  its  assumptions,  methodology  and 
data.  Further  comment  will  likely  be  forth- 
coming. Hearings  on  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion also  will  produce  general  or  specific 
comments  from  pipeline  owners,  shippers. 
and  others  that  will  assist  the  Attorney 
General  in  his  deliberations. 

For  those  pipelines  for  which  the  Attor- 
ney General  petitions  for  an  adjudication. 
or  which  are  the  subject  of  an  enacted  joint 
resolution,  the  Secretary  shall  conduct  an 
adjudication  to  determine  whether  contin- 
ued regulation  is  in  the  public  interest.  The 
Secretary  shall  find  continued  regulation  of 
such  pipeline  to  be  in  the  public  interest 
only  if  it  is  demonstrated  that  "such  regula- 
tion is  necessary  to  constrain  the  exercise  of 
substantial  market  power  in  a  significant 
portion  of  the  markets  in  which  the  pipeline 
operates."  Dnless  the  Secretary  finds  that 
regulation  of  a  pipeline  is  in  the  public  in- 
terest, the  pipeline  shall  be  deregulated 
within  60  days  after  the  Secretary  com- 
pletes the  adjudication  and  issues  his  find- 
ings. 

The  adjudication  Is  to  be  completed 
within  one  year  unless  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines that  unusual  circumstances  necessi- 
tate a  delay,  in  which  case  the  Secretary 
may  take  a  maximum  of  two  years  to  issue 
his  finding.  However,  the  Secretary  must 
support  the  need  for  delay  with  specific 
findings  regarding  the  relevant  unusual  cir- 
cumstances. 

Subsection  (c>— "Reconsideration  of  Pipe- 
line Regulatory  Status."— Subsection  (c)(1) 
establishes  the  procedures  for  reconsidering 
the  regulatory  status  of  pipelines  deregulat- 
ed pursuant  to  subsection  (b)  or  subsection 
(cX2). 

For  any  pipeline  that  is  deregulated. 
either  initially  under  subsection  (b)  (either 
because  the  Attorney  General  did  not  peti- 
tion for  an  adjudication  or  through  an  adju- 
dication by  the  Secretary)  or  through  a  re- 
consideration adjudication  under  subsection 
(cX2).  the  Secretary  may  conduct  an  adjudi- 
cation (mder  the  same  economic  standard 
used  in  subsection  (b)  to  determine  whether, 
as  a  direct  result  of  changed  circumstances. 
reregulation  of  such  pipeline  is  in  the  public 
interest.  Such  adjudication  may  not,  howev- 
er, be  conducted  unless  at  least  10  years 
have  passed  since  the  pipeline  either  was  de- 
regulated under  the  Act,  or  was  the  subject 
of  a  prior  adjudication.  Accordingly,  once  a 
pipeline  is  deregulated  under  the  Act,  It  will 


remgin  deregulated  for  at  least  10  years, 
and  may  not  be  the  subject  of  a  reregulation 
adjudication  more  than  once  every  ten 
years. 

"Changed  circumstances"  is  defined  as 
any  material  change  in  the  circumstances  in 
effect  at  the  time  the  pipeline  was  deregu- 
lated or  was  the  subject  of  a  reregulation 
adjudication. 

If  the  Secretary  finds  that  reregulation  of 
a  pipeline  is  in  the  public  interest,  the  pipe- 
line will  be  reregulated  at  such  future  time 
as  the  Secretary  shall  designate. 

Subsection  (c)(2)  establishes  the  proce- 
dures for  later  deregulation  of  pipelines 
which  continue  to  be  regulated  by  PERC. 

The  Secretary  may  at  any  time  conduct 
an  adjudication  of  whether  continued  regu- 
lation of  a  pipeline  is  in  the  public  interest. 
The  Secretary  shall  conduct  such  an  adjudi- 
cation under  the  same  economic  standard 
used  in  subsection  (b).  If  the  Secretary  finds 
at  the  completion  of  such  an  adjudication 
that  continued  regulation  of  the  pipeline  is 
not  In  the  public  interest,  the  pipeline  shall 
be  deregulated  within  60  days  after  the  Sec- 
retary issues  his  finding. 

Subsection  (d)— "New  Pipelines."— New 
pipelines  (pipelines  brought  into  service 
after  enactment)  will  not  be  regulated  by 
FERC. 

Subsection  (e)— "Commission  Regulatory 
Jurisdiction.'—  Subsection  (e)(1)  provides 
that  FERC  regulation  of.  and.  implicitly, 
any  FERC  proceedings  relating  to  the  regu- 
lation of,  crude  oil  or  refined  oil  products 
trariBported  prior  to  deregulation  of  a  pipe- 
line will  not  be  affected  by  the  deregulation. 

Subsection  (e)(2)  provides  that  institution 
of  FERC  regulation  over  a  pipeline  through 
a  reregulation  adjudication  under  subsec- 
tion (c)(1)  shall  be  prospective  only,  and 
that  no  crude  oil  or  refined  oil  products 
transported  prior  to  the  date  of  reregulation 
shaH  be  subject  to  FERC  regulation. 

Subsection  (e)(3)  provides  that  FERC 
pipeline  regulation  terminated  pursuant  to 
the  Act.  including  regulation  of  new  pipe- 
lines, shall  not  revert  back  to.  be  delegated 
to,  or  otherwise  transfer  to  the  Department 
of  Energy,  the  ICC  or  any  other  federal 
agency. 

Subsection  (e)(4)  provides  that  to  the 
extent  that  another  federal  agency  may 
have  independent  authority  to  regulate 
pipelines  in  a  manner  similar  in  nature  to 
FERC  regulation  (e.g.,  rate  regulation  and 
common  carrier  regulation),  pipelines  de- 
regulated under  the  Act  shall  not  be  subject 
to  such  independent  regulatory  authority. 
Two  such  authorities  are  specifically  cited 
in  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act  and  in  the  Outer 
Continental  Shelf  Lands  Act. 

Subsection  (f)—"  Trans- Alaska  Pipeline 
Ex<iusion."— Subsection  (f)  provides  that 
the  Act  does  not  apply  to  the  Trans-Alaska 
Pipeline. 

Subsection  (g)— 'Judicial  Review.  "—Sub- 
section (g)(1)  places  in  the  tJnited  States 
Court  of  Appeais  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Circuit  exclusive  original  jurisdiction 
over  any  petition  for  judicial  review  under 
the  Act.  The  provision  will  expedite  to  the 
greatest  extent  possible  judicial  review  of 
administrative  actions  taken  under  the  Act. 

Subsection  (g)(2)  provides  that  any  action 
of  the  Attorney  General  under  this  section 
including  without  limitation  any  decision  to 
petition  or  not  to  petition  for  an  adjudica- 
tion is  not  an  agency  action  subject  to  judi- 
cial review,  including  review  under  the  Ad- 
ministrative Procedure  Act.  The  Attorney 
General's  decision  to  petition  for  an  adjudi- 
cation thus  will  be  assured  the  same  defer- 


ence given  to  other  exercises  of  "prosecuto- 
rial discretion"  by  the  Attorney  General  In 
deciding  whether  to  bring  either  criminal  or 
civil  prcxxedings  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States. 

Subsection  (h)— "Regulations."— Subsec- 
tion (h)  authorizes  the  Secretary  and  Attor- 
ney General  to  promulgate  such  regulations 
as  may  be  necessary  or  appropriate  to  carry 
out  their  res(>onsibilities  under  the  Act.  The 
subsection  also  provides  that  the  Secretary 
may  issue  regulations  implementing  the  Act 
without  referring  such  regulations  to  F'ERC 
under  section  404  of  the  Department  of 
Energy  Organization  Act,  42  U.S.C.  7174. 
There  is  no  need  for  such  referral  because 
the  Secretary  will  be  issuing  regulations  im- 
plementing the  Secretary's  responsibilities 
under  the  Act.  The  exclusion  also  will  expe- 
dite the  rulemaking  process  to  the  greatest 
extent  possible. 

CONFORMING  AMENDMENTS 

Section  4304(a)  amends  section  402(a)  of 
the  DepSrtment  of  Energy  Organization 
Act,  42  U.S.C.  7172  (2),  to  clarify  that  the 
authorities  and  functions  transferred  by 
section  4()2(a)  are  transferred  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  the  Oil  Pipeline  Regulatory 
Reform  Act. 

Section  4304(b)  amends  section  404(a)  of 
the  DepSrtment  of  Energy  Organization 
Act,  42  U.S.C.  7174(a).  to  clarify  that  the 
Secretary  may  issue  regulations  implement- 
ing the  Oil  Pipeline  Regulatory  Reform  Act 
of  1987  without  referring  the  rule  to  PERC 
under  section  404. 

APPIICABILITY  or  ANTITRUST  LAWS 

Section  430S  clarifies  that  the  antitrust 
laws  continue  to  apply  to  the  transportation 
by  pipeline  of  crude  oil  or  refined  oil  prod- 
uct. The  Act  is  not  intended  to  affect  in  any 
manner  the  past,  present  or  future  applica- 
bility of  the  antitrust  laws. 

SEPARABILITY 

Section  4306  provides  for  separability 
should  any  provisions  or  application  of  the 
Act  be  heild  invalid. 

EFFECTIVE  DATE 

Section  4307  provides  that  the  Act  shall 
become  effective  upon  enactment. 

TITLE  IV— SUBTITLE  E,  NATURAL  GAS 
POLICY  ACT  AMENDMENTS  OF  1987 

Part  1— Open  Access  to  Transportation 
nondsscriminatory  authorizations 

Section  4411  would  revise  Natural  Gas 
Policy  A<st  (NGPA)  section  311(a)  to  expand 
voluntary  transactions  for  gas  transporta- 
tion. This,  and  the  following  section  on 
"Open  Access  Carriage."  are  intended  to 
open  the  transportation  system  to  comp>eti- 
tion.  As  a  result,  all  gas  supplies,  including 
low-cost  gas  now  shut-in,  would  become 
available  at  prices  that  reflect  the  highly 
competitive  nature  of  the  wellhead  and 
burner-tit>  markets  for  natural  gas. 

NGPA  section  311(a)  currently  permits 
the  Federal  Energy  Regulatory  Commission 
to  authorize  transportation  by  interstate 
pipelines  on  behalf  of  any  intrastate  pipe- 
line or  local  distribution  company,  and  by 
an  intraistate  pipeline  on  behalf  of  any 
interstate  pipteline  or  local  distribution  com- 
pany served  by  an  interstate  pipeline.  Sec- 
tion 4411  would  expand  NGPA  section 
311(a)  to  permit  the  Commission  to  author- 
ize any  pipeline  to  transport  gas  on  behalf 
of  any  person.  The  use  of  the  phrase  "any 
person"  is  not  intended  to  reflect  any  view 
concerning  the  persons  on  whose  behalf  gas 
currently  can  be  transported  under  section 


311(a),  but  rather  to  indicate  the  broadest 
application  of  section  311(a). 

Section  4411  also  would  add  a  new  para- 
graph (4)  to  NGPA  section  311(a)  to  make 
clear  transportation  under  that  section 
must  be  non-discriminatory.  There  is  no  le- 
gitimate reason  to  discriminate  in  an  open, 
market-oriented  system.  Discrimination 
hinders  competition,  and  thus  is  at  cross 
purposes  with  the  Congressional  determina- 
tion in  the  NGPA  that  the  wellhead  market 
is  competitive  and  that  consumers  are  best 
served  by  letting  competitive  forces  work. 

In  addition,  new  paragraph  (4)  would  re- 
quire any  natural  gas  company  which  re- 
ceived gas  pursuant  to  section  311(a)  to 
offer  section  311(a)  transportation  service. 
It  is  intended  that  those  who  benefit  from 
section  311(a)  transportation  services  must 
offer  the  same  service  to  others. 

These  changes  would  not  affect  the  basic 
thrust  of  the  Commission's  action  in  Order 
No.  436.  Rather,  these  changes  are  intended 
to  codify  the  spirit  of  that  action  and  to  re- 
inforce the  Commission's  generic  authority 
to  promote  and  provide  for  voluntary  trans- 
portation arrangements  on  a  nondiscrimina- 
tory basis,  and  thereby  to  increase  the  com- 
petitive flow  of  gas  in  commerce  at  market- 
sensitive  prices. 

open  access  carriage 

Section  4412  would  add  a  new  section  316 
to  the  NGPA  providing  for  "Open  Access 
Carriage."  Section  316  would  provide  that, 
upon  application  by  any  person,  the  Com- 
mission direct  an  interstate  pipeline  to 
transport  gas  unless  the  pipeline  demon- 
strates to  the  Commission  it  is  incapable  of 
rendering  the  service.  This  section  is  intend- 
ed to  open  the  natural  gas  market  to  the  op- 
eration of  the  laws  of  supply  and  demand  to 
the  fullest  extent.  It  would  remove  barriers 
to  open  transportation  that  now  exist,  and 
would  allow  willing  buyers  and  sellers  to 
deal  directly  to  bring  low  cost,  currently 
shut-in  gas  to  market.  This  section  responds 
to  the  inability  of  consumers  to  obtain 
transportation  for  gas  purchased  directly 
from  producers  and  reflects  the  belief  that 
availability  of  nondiscriminatory  transpor- 
tation is  the  keystone  of  a  truly  competitive 
natural  gas  industry. 

In  determining  whether  a  pipeline  is  "in- 
capable" of  rendering  service,  the  Commis- 
sion, it  is  intended,  would  avoid  interpreta- 
tions that  prevent  carriage.  The  Commis- 
sion should  consider  such  factors  as  full 
pipeline  utilization,  full  use  of  pipeline 
Interconnections  and  compression,  and  dis- 
placement or  other  ways  of  facilitating 
transportation.  The  primary  concern  of  the 
Commission,  in  making  this  determination, 
must  be  to  ensure  competition  in  the  mar- 
ketplace through  the  utilization  of  pipeline 
capacity  to  the  fullest  extent  practicable. 

The  Commission  is  given  the  option  to  im- 
plement this  section  either  by  rule  or  order. 
This  is  intended  to  give  the  Commission  the 
flexibility  to  act  on  applications  as  circum- 
stances vary  while  preventing  abuse  of  its 
processes  that  would  delay  open  carriage. 
This  section  makes  clear  it  shall  operate 
without  discrimination.  Finally,  the  charge 
for  transportation  under  this  section  must 
be  just  and  reasonable,  as  that  term  has 
been  defined  under  the  Natural  Gas  Act. 
Part  2— Removal  of  Wellhead  Price  Con- 
trols AND  Repeal  op  Jurisdiction  Over 

First  Sales 
removal  of  wellhead  price  controls 

Section  4421  would  amend  NGPA  section 
121  to  provide  for  the  ultimate  elimination 
of  all  price  controls  on  first  sales  of  natural 


gas.  New  subsection  (f)  would  provide  that 
natural  gas  sold  under  contracts  executed  or 
renegotiated  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  subtitle  would  be  free  from  any  NGPA 
price  controls.  This  provision  would  permit 
natural  gas  prices  to  be  esUblished  immedi- 
ately in  accordance  with  market  forces  and 
not  the  existing  artificial  price  ceilings. 
With  regard  to  renegotiated  contracts,  de- 
control would  occur  only  if  the  renegotiated 
contract  expressly  so  provides.  New  subsec- 
tion (o)  would  remove  price  controls  on 
April  1,  1988,  from  all  first  sales  of  natural 
gas  not  previously  decontrolled  and  thus 
end  the  Federal  government's  involvement 
in  establishing  wellhead  price  for  natural 
gas. 

REPEAL  OF  COMMISSION  JURISDICTION  OVER 
FIRST  SALES  OF  NATURAL  GAS 

Section  4422(a)  would  eliminate  the  Com- 
mission's jurisdiction  under  the  Natural  Gas 
Act  (NGA)  to  regulate  non-price  aspects 
(such  as  certification  and  abandonment)  of 
first  sales  of  natural  gas.  NGPA  section 
601(a)(1)(A)  currently  exempts  from  such 
jurisdiction  first  sales  of  natural  gas  that 
was  not  committed  or  dedicated  to  inter- 
state commerce  prior  to  the  enactment  of 
the  NGPA,  while  NGPA  section 
601(a)(l>(B)  exempts  certain  committed  or 
dedicated  natural  gas  (such  as  high-cost  gas 
in  section  107).  Section  4422(a)  would 
amend  NGPA  section  601(a)(1)(B)  to  elimi- 
nate the  Commission's  NGA  jurisdiction 
over  any  first  sale  of  natural  gas  after  en- 
actment of  the  Natural  Gas  Policy  Act 
Amendments  of  1987.  This  provision  would 
allow  the  fullest  operation  of  the  market  by 
permitting  gas  to  be  sold  to  any  purchaser 
and  not  just  the  purchaser  under  a  contract 
no  longer  in  effect. 

Section  4422(b)  would  repeal  NGPA  sec- 
tion 315.  Currently,  section  315(a)  provides 
the  Commission  can  specify  the  minimum 
duration  of  certain  contracts.  Section  315(b) 
provides  purchasers  with  a  right  of  first  re- 
fusal in  certain  circumstances.  Section 
315(c)  permits  the  Commission  to  require 
the  filing  of  contracts  for  the  first  sale  of 
natural  gas.  The  repeal  of  the  existing 
NGPA  section  315,  along  with  the  elimina- 
tion of  the  Commission's  NGA  jurisdiction 
over  first  sales  (see  section  4422(a)),  would 
remove  all  non-price  regulation  of  first  sales 
of  natural  gas. 

EFFECT  OF  AREA  RATE  CLAUSES 

Section  4423  would  add  a  new  section  315 
to  the  NGPA  providing  for  "the  effect  of 
area  rate  clauses"  following  decontrol.  For  a 
certain,  limited  number  of  contracts,  the 
section  would  treat  the  last  price  paid  for 
NGPA  section  104  or  106(a)  gas  before  de- 
control on  April  1,  1988.  as  a  Federally-es- 
tablished rate  or  charge  for  purposes  of 
area  rate  clauses.  The  contracts  involved  are 
those  containing  an  area  rate  clause  and  no 
other  indefinite  price  escalator  clause,  and 
only  if  the  contract  was  entered  into  when 
the  Federal  Government  prohibited  an  in- 
definite escalator  provision  other  than  an 
area  rate  clause.  The  intent  of  this  section  is 
to  deal  with  situations  where  the  Federal 
Government  in  effect  dictated  the  price 
terms  to  the  commercial  parties.  It  would 
prevent  a  roll-back  to  extremelv  low  fixed 
prices  in  contracts  where  the  parties  were 
unable  to  deal  with  this  eventuality  because 
of  Federal  interference  with  contract  terms. 
This  section  thus  would  continue  the  status 
quo,  and  would  prevent  both  uncertainty 
over  the  applicable  pricing  terms  and  litiga- 
tion that  might  result  from  that  uncertain- 
ty. 


Part  3— Repeal  or  Certain  RirtucTioirs  ow 
Natural  Gas  and  PrntoixuM  Use  ams 
Pricing 

REPEAL  or  certain  sections  of  the  pown- 

PLANT  and  industrial  fuel  use  act  of  ItTS 

Sections  4431  and  4432  would  repeal  sever- 
al sections  of  the  Powerplant  and  Industrial 
Fuel  Use  Act  of  1978  (FUA). 

Section  4431  would  repeal  (1)  the  prohibi- 
tions on  the  use  of  natural  gas  and  petrole- 
um as  a  primary  energy  source  In  new  elec- 
tric powerplants  (FUA  {  201)  and  new  major 
fuel-burning  insUllations  (FUA  }  202),  (2) 
the  prohibition  on  the  construction  of  new 
powerplants  without  alternate  fuel  capabil- 
ity (FUA  5  201).  and  (3)  the  discreUonary 
authority  of  the  SecreUry  of  Energy  to  pro- 
hibit nonboiler  installations  from  using  nat- 
ural gas  and  petroleum  as  a  primary  energy 
source  (FUA  S  202). 

Section  4431  also  would  repeal  section  302 
of  FUA  which  authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
Energy  to  prohibit  the  use  of  natural  gas  or 
petroleum  as  a  primary  energy  source  where 
coal  or  alternate  fuel  capability  exisU  in  ex- 
isting major  fuel-buminq  installations. 

The  Secretary  of  Elnergy's  authority 
under  section  401  of  FUA  to  prohibit  the 
use  of  natural  gas  as  a  primary  energy 
source  in  certain  boilers  would  be  repealed. 

Section  4431  would  repeal  section  402  of 
FUA  which  prohibiu  certain  installations  of 
new  outdoors  lighting  fixtures  that  use  nat- 
ural gas  and  certain  uses  of  natural  gas 
therein. 

Section  4431  would  repeal  section  405  of 
FUA  which  authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
Energy  to  restrict,  by  rule,  increases  in  the 
use  of  petroleum  as  a  primary  energy  source 
in  existing  powerplants  that  used  coal  or  an- 
other alternate  fuel  in  1977. 

This  part  would  repeal  subsections  103 
(a)(16),  (a)(18),  (a)(19)  and  (aX29)  of  the 
Powerplant  and  Industrial  Fuel  Use  Act  of 
1978.  which  provide  certain  definitions  for 
general  reference  that  are  no  longer  neces- 
sary due  to  the  proposed  repeal  of  many 
statutory  provisions. 

repeal  of  incremental  pricing 
requirements 
Section  4433  would  repeal  title  II  of  the 
NGPA.  which  provides  for  an  incremental 
pricing  system  whereby  low  priority  users  of 
natural  gas  pay  a  larger  share  of  the  first 
sale  acquisition  costs  for  natural  gas,  and 
thus  would  end  this  regulatory  system.  Ac- 
quisition costs  incurred  prior  to  the  enact- 
ment of  this  subtitle  would  be  passed 
through  to  users  on  the  basis  of  the  existing 
Commission  regulations  for  incremental 
pricing.  Any  acquisition  costs  incurred  after 
the  enactment  of  this  subtitle  would  be 
dealt  with  without  regard  to  incremental- 
pricing  requirements. 

TITLE  IV— SUBTITLE  F.  MOTOR  VEHI- 
CLE INFORMATION  AND  COST  SAV- 
INGS ACT  OF  1987 

Section  4S01.  This  subtitle  is  cited  as  the 
"Motor  Vehicle  Information  and  Cost  Sav- 
ings Act  of  1987." 

Section  4502.  This  section  would  amend 
section  501  of  the  Motor  Vehicle  Informa- 
tion and  Cost  Savings  Act  (  "Definitions ")  to 
delete  those  definitions,  in  whole  or  in  part, 
which  relate  to  the  corporate  average  fuel 
economy  (CAFE)  standards,  and  to  conform 
the  remaining  definitions  to  the  fuel  econo- 
my labeling  program. 

Section  4503.  This  section  would  repeal 
section  502  of  the  Motor  Vehicle  Informa- 
tion and  Cost  Savings  Act  ("Average  Fuel 
Economy    Standards    Applicable    to    Each 
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■fanulMtunr").  except  to  the  extent  pro- 
vidad  by  wcUon  •  of  this  Act.  This  proposal 
Is  bMed  on  the  foUowinc  poinU: 

a.  CAFK  ituidardi  are  no  longer  neces- 
aiT  u  a  oonservatton  measure.  Oil  price  de- 
control has  made  the  price  of  gasoline  an  ef- 
fective.-market-based  control  on  fuel  econo- 

m*. 

b.  The  objectives  of  the  original  Act  have 
laneiy  been  achieved.  The  \3&.  manufactur- 
en  have  virtually  doubled  the  fuel  economy 
of  their  product  since  1975  and  the  fuel 
■fWMimy  of  new  cars  sold  in  the  Xi&.  hss 
met  the  goal  set  by  Congress  (27.5  mpg)-  As 
noted  In  the  Keonomic  Report  of  the  Presi- 
dent for  19Se.  martlet  demand,  not  the 
CAFE  statute  has  been  the  primary  reason 
for  this  protresa. 

e.  The  CAVE  standards  provide  a  serious 
distortion  in  tlie  motor  vehicle  market  that 
is  detrimental  to  the  economy. 

d.  The  Act  results  in  unequal  burdens  on 
various  manufacturers,  with  special  difficul- 
ties for  VJS.  full-line  manufacturers. 

e.  The  provfsions  of  the  Act  once  intended 
to  preserve  U.S.  Jobs  now  threaten  to  cause 
substantial  foreign  outsourcing  of  large  car 
production  and  related  jobs. 

SecHoa  45M.  This  section  would  amend 
section  503  of  the  Motor  Vehicle  Informa- 
tion and  Cost  Savings  Act  ("Determination 
of  Average  Fuel  Economy")  to  delete  those 
proviaions  relating  to  the  corporate  average 
fuel  economy  (CAFE)  standards  program 
and  to  require  tliat  the  EPA  Administrator's 
testing  and  calculation  procedures  produce 
results  that  simulate  conditions  of  actual 
use.  Since  1975,  EPA  has  improved  its  proce- 
dures to  produce  results  that  better  reflect 
average  driving  conditions  and  patterns  na- 
tionwide. The  phrase  "simulate  conditions 
of  actual  use"  is  intended  to  codify  and  con- 
tinue tills  progress,  without  requiring  any 
major  revisions  to  EPA's  procedures. 
Whether  testing  and  calculation  procedures 
adequately  simulate  conditions  of  actual  use 
would  t>e  a  matter  committed  to  E9>A°s  dis- 
cretion. As  amended,  the  section  would 
retain  only  those  provisions  relating  to  the 
determination  of  fuel  economy  for  individ- 
ual model  types.  Since  this  information  is 
used  in  the  labeling  of  automobiles,  it  would 
be  retained  as  a  part  of  the  continued  label- 
ing program.  As  amended,  the  section  would 
be  redesignated  as  section  502. 

Section  4505.  This  section  would  amend 
section  504  of  the  Motor  Vehicle  Informa- 
tion and  Cost  Savings  Act  ("Judicial 
Review")  to  delete  those  aspects  which 
relate  to  the  corporate  average  fuel  econo- 
my (CAFE)  standards  program  and  to  clari- 
fy who  tias  standing  to  bring  challenges  to 
rules  prescribed  under  this  amended  pro- 
gram and  specify  the  rules  that  they  may 
ctiallenge.  As  amended,  the  section  would  be 
rederignated  as  section  503. 

Section  4506.  This  section  would  amend 
section  SOC  of  the  Motor  Vehicle  Informa- 
tion and  Cost  Savings  Act  ("Information 
and  Reports"),  to  delete  those  provisions 
that  would  not  l>e  needed  to  support  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  EPA  Administrator  in  the 
continued  labeling  program.  As  amended. 
the  section  would  be  redesignated  as  section 
504. 

SecMon  4507.  Ttiis  section  would  amend 
section  506  of  the  Motor  Vehicle  Informa- 
tion and  Cost  Savings  Act  ("Labeling")  to 
vpdale  and  simplify  this  section's  require- 
ments and  to  require  that  the  EPA  Adminis- 
trator compile  fuel  economy  data  and  make 
it  puidicly  available  in  place  of  the  fuel 
economy  booklet  wtiich  dealers  have  been 
rewiteed  to  make  available  to  prospective 


purchasers.  The  publication  and  distribu- 
tion of  this  boolilet  by  the  Department  of 
Energy  is  deleted  to  be  consistent  with  the 
President's  fiscal  year  1988  budget  request. 

EJven  with  the  repeal  of  the  corporate  av- 
erage fuel  economy  (CAFE)  standards,  the 
fuel  economy  labeling  system  provides  in- 
formation which  arables  consumers  to  make 
informed  dec-sioi.s  in  their  choice  of  auto- 
mobiles. Consumers  continue  to  be  interest- 
ed in  fuel  economy.  The  label  on  an  automo- 
bile will  continue  to  inform  them  about  the 
fuel  economy  of  that  automobile.  Other  in- 
formation formerly  on  the  label,  such  as  the 
fuel  economy  of  comparable  automobiles, 
will  be  readily  available  through  the  EPA. 
To  the  extent  that  consumers  are  accurate- 
ly informed  about  the  fuel  efficiency  of 
automobiles,  they  will  be  able  to  make  ap- 
propriate choices  in  the  marketplace.  The 
labeling  system,  together  with  the  informa- 
tion published  by  EPA.  helps  the  market  to 
worl:  by  enabling  consumers  to  be  respon- 
sive to  the  continuing  needs  for  energy  con- 
servation. A  provision  is  added  to  expressly 
require  that  the  rulemaking  pr(x:eedlngs 
under  this  section  be  conducted  in  accord- 
ance with  section  553  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code.  As  amended,  the  section  would 
be  redesignated  as  section  505. 

Section  ¥508.  This  section  repeals  sections 
507  through  512  of  the  Motor  Vehicle  Infor- 
mation and  Cost  Savings  Act  (-Unlawful 
Conduct";  'Civil  Penalty  ":  Effect  on  State 
Law".  "Use  of  Fuel  Efficient  Passenger 
Automobiles  by  the  Federal  Government"; 
■-Retrofit  Devices".  --Reports  to  Congress"), 
except  to  the  extent  provided  by  section 
4509  of  this  subtitle.  These  sections  are  all 
supportive  of  the  CAFE  standards  and  have 
no  further  utility  with  the  repeal  of  the 
standards.  To  the  extent  that  enforcement 
of  the  fuel  economy  labeling  program  is  nec- 
essary, it  can  be  provided,  as  under  current 
law,  through  the  provisions  of  the  Automo- 
bile Information  Disclosure  Act  (15  U.S.C. 
1232). 

Section  4509.  Subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
provides  that  this  subtitle  shall  not  affect 
any  rights  accrued,  duties  imposed,  penal- 
ties, or  other  liabilities  incurred  or  actions 
or  suits  commenced  or  that  may  be  com- 
menced with  respect  to  any  average  fuel 
economy  standard  for  any  model  year 
ending  before  the  effective  date  of  this  sub- 
title. Accordingly,  notwithstanding  the 
repeal  of  the  section  502  program  of  average 
fuel  economy,  this  section  preserves  the 
status  quo,  with  respect  to  standards  for 
any  model  year  ending  before  the  effective 
date  of  this  subtitle,  for:  (1)  non-compli- 
anoes  by  any  manufacturer  with  any  aver- 
age fuel  economy  standard  applicable  to 
such  manufacturer  under  section  502;  (2) 
the  liability  of  any  manufacturer  for  civil 
penalties  under  section  508.  after  taking 
into  account  credits  available  to  the  manu- 
facturer under  section  502(1):  and  (3)  previ- 
ously-filed carryback  plans  under  section 
50*  1 )  to  meet  shortfalls  with  respect  to  an 
average  fuel  economy  standard. 

3ince  the  determination  of  whether  a 
manufacturer  has  failed  to  comply  with  a 
fuel  economy  standard  and  the  amount  of 
civil  penalties  for  such  noncompliance  is 
based  in  part  on  whether  a  manufacturer 
exceeds  the  fuel  economy  standards  for  the 
three  following  model  years,  there  must  be 
an  interval  of  three  full  model  years  be- 
tween the  model  year  in  which  the  stand- 
ards are  repealed  and  the  last  model  year  of 
their  final  enforcement.  Accordingly,  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section  will  ensure  that 
the  government  may  conclude  compliance 


cases  and  that  manufacturers  may  earn 
credits  to  offset  any  liability  for  civil  penal- 
ties, in  t^eeping  with  their  previously-filed 
carryback  plans,  for  any  model  year  ending 
before  the  effective  date  of  this  subtitle. 

Subsection  (b)  of  this  section  ensures  that: 
(1)  the  ES>A  Administrator  will  continue  to 
make  determinations  of  average  fuel  econo- 
my, in  aocordance  with  existing  procedures 
or  procedures  yielding  comparable  results, 
for  manufacturers  which  have  a  need  to  de- 
termine carryback  credits  and  have  filed  a 
carrybacll  plan  with  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation for  that  purpose;  and  (2)  determi- 
nations of  average  fuel  economy  will  be  re- 
ported by  the  EPA  Administrator  to  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation. 

Section  4510.  This  section  provides  that 
conforming  amendments  be  made  to  the 
provisions  and  chapter  analyses  of  title  15, 
United  States  Code,  which  are  amended  by 
this  subtitle. 

Section  4511.  This  section  sets  out  the  sev- 
erability clause  for  the  subtitle. 

Section  4512.  This  section  provides  that 
the  subtitle  is  effective  upon  enactment, 
except  t«  the  extent  provided  by  section 
4509  of  tbis  subtitle. 

TITLE   rv— SUBTITLE   G.   EXPORT   AD- 
MINISTRATION   AMEI*DMENTS    ACT 
OP  1987 
Sbc.  4601.  This  subtitle  may  be  cited  as 

the   "Export    Administration    Amendments 

Act  of  1987." 

REFERENCES  TO  THE  ACT 

Sec.  4602.  Amendments  to  this  subtitle 
pertain  to  sections  or  other  provisions  of 
the  Export  Administration  Act  of  1979. 

MULTIPLE  VALIDA-rCD  LICENSE  AUTHORITY  POR 
THE  PEOPLE'S  REPUBLIC  OF  CHINA 

Sec.  4603.  This  section  amends  section  4  of 
the  EAA  to  permit  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce to  provide  for  a  type  of  distribution 
license  or  comprehensive  operations  license 
for  exports  of  appropriate  goods  and  tech- 
nology t«  approved  consignees  in  the  PRC. 
Under  carrent  law  the  distribution  license 
and  the  comprehensive  operations  license 
may  not  be  made  available  for  exports  to 
any  conjrolled  country.  Since  multiple  li- 
censes allow  U.S.  firms  to  be  more  competi- 
tive, they  should  be  made  available  to  the 
PRC,  when  the  availability  of  such  license  is 
consistent  with  U.S.  national  security  inter- 
ests. 

DOMESTIC  SALES  TO  COMMERCIAL  ENTITIES  OF 
CONTROLLED  COUNTRIES 

Sec.  4604.  This  section  amends  section 
S(a)  of  the  EAA  to  provide  clear  authority 
to  curtail  sales  in  the  U.S.  of  national  secu- 
rity conU-olled  items  to  commercial  entities 
controlled  in  fact  by  governments  of  con- 
trolled (x>untries.  Authority  to  control  do- 
mestic ti!ansfers  to  such  entities  can  help  to 
prevent  undetected  exports  and  acquisition 
of  sensitive  technological  information  with- 
out physical  export.  The  authority  to  con- 
trol sucb  transfers  to  embassies  or  "affili- 
ates" of  controlled  countries  leaves  the 
status  of  controlled  commercial  enterprises 
in  doubt* 

PROCEDURES  FOR  DETERMINING  FOREIGN 
AVAILABILITY  TO  CONTROLLED  COUNTRIES 

Sec.  4605.  This  section  amends  section  5(f) 
to  provide  a  structure  and  appropriate  time 
frames  for  the  foreign  availability  decision- 
making process,  which  presently  is  lacking 
under  the  law.  It  makes  clear  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  does  not  need  the  ap- 
proval of  other  agencies  in  making  a  deter- 
minatioa.  It  requires  that  assessments  be 


completed  in  120-days.  It  provides  for  a  60- 
day  grace  period  after  a  positive  foreign 
availability  finding  is  made  to  allow  for  the 
possibility  of  a  Presidential  override  pursu- 
ant to  the  statute,  with  180  days  being  al- 
lowed where  multilateral  controls  apply  to 
permit  coordinated  decontrol  action  in 
COCOM.  Neither  grace  period  prv«ludes 
continuation  of  the  practice  of  lifting  con- 
trols on  exports  to  other  countries  while 
multilateral  decontrol  is  being  pursued.  The 
amendment  also  codifies,  with  minor 
changes,  the  definition  of  "foreign  availabil- 
ity" contained  in  the  Export  Administration 
Regulations. 

FOREIGN  AVAILABILITY  TO  FREE  WORLD 
COUNTRIES— EXPEDITED  LICENSING 


Sec.  4606.  This  section  adds  to  section  5  of 
the  EAA  a  new  paragraph  which  provides 
that  when  a  product  or  technology  similar 
to  a  U.S.  product  or  technology  is  available 
without  effective  restrictions  to  a  free  world 
country  or  countries,  the  product  or  tech- 
nology found  to  be  SO  available  will  be  pre- 
sumed to  qualify  for  a  U.S.  export  license 
for  shipment  to  that  free  world  country  or 
countries.  A  license  would  continue  to  be  re- 
quired but  would  be  deemed  issued  after  20 
working  days  (with  a  15  day  extension  possi- 
ble), unless  the  license  application  is  denied 
upon  a  showing  of  an  unacceptable  risk  of 
diversion  to  a  controlled  country.  This  pro- 
cedure would  apply  only  to  national  security 
based  controls. 

Without  the  licensing  requirement,  the 
U.S.  Government  would  lose  the  ability  to 
review  the  reliability  of  an  end  user  in  cases 
involving  sophisticated  technology  which, 
while  available  in  the  West,  we  would  not 
want  diverted  to  the  Bloc  Countries.  The 
provision  for  presumption  of  licensability  in 
the  West/West  context  underscores  that 
what  is  at  issue  is  whether  an  unacceptable 
risk  of  diversion  exists.  The  20  day  process- 
ing deadline  would  provide  more  predictabil- 
ity to  exporters  in  the  licensing  process  and 
would  place  the  U.S.  exporter  on  a  more 
competitive  footing  as  to  exports  to  the  des- 
ignated free  world  country. 

INEFFECTIVENESS  OF  UNILATERAL  CONTROLS- 
NEGOTIATIONS  TO  IMPROVE  MULTILATERAL  CO- 
OPEKATION 

Sec.  4607.  This  amendment  sets  out  in  sec- 
tion 5(i)  that  COCOM  negotiations  should 
be  conducted  in  the  context  of  the  following 
principles:  that  unilateral  controls  are  gen- 
erally ineffective:  that  enforcement  is  im- 
portant to  effective  multilateral  controls; 
that  negotiations  should  enhance  coopera- 
tion among  COCOM  governments  in  reach- 
ing and  implementing  agreements  with  non- 
COCOM  countries  in  restricting  exports  to 
controlled  countries;  and  that  items  should 
be  removed  from  the  International  Control 
List  (ICJL)  where  such  agreements  are  not 
reached  or  where  controls  on  specific  ICL 
items  no  longer  meet  the  common  strategic 
objectives  of  the  members. 

PRIOR  CONVICTIONS 

Sec.  4608.  Section  11(h)  of  the  E:aa  au- 
thorizes the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  bar 
persons  convicted  of  violating  specified  laws, 
including  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act. 
from  applying  for  or  using  export  U(%nses 
under  the  EAA.  Section  U(h),  however, 
does  not  Include  in  its  coverage  the  EAA  or 
the  International  Emergency  Economic 
Powers  Act  (lEEPA).  To  correct  this  anoma- 
ly,  tl>e  amendment  adds  the  EIAA  and 
lEEPA  to  the  statutes  specified  In  section 
11(h). 

This  section  also  amends  section  11(h)  of 
the  EAA  to  make  clear  that  the  Secretary 


may  deny  export  privileges  to  those  parties 
who  are  related  by  ownership  or  other  affili- 
ation to  any  person  or  organization  denied 
privileges  pursuant  to  a  section  11(h). 

ISSUANCE  OF  TCMTORARY  DENIAL  ORDERS 

Sec.  4609.  This  section  amends  the  EAA  to 
provide  that  a  temporary  denial  order  can 
be  obtained  not  only  to  prevent  an  "immi- 
nent" violation,  but  also  where  necessary 
"to  facilitate  enforcement  of  the  Act".  The 
"imminent"  violation  standard  currently  in 
the  EAA  has  limited  the  Department's  abili- 
ty in  obtaining  temporary  denial  orders  in 
instances  where  such  an  order  would  serve 
legitimate  preventive  enforcement  purposes, 
such  as  where  an  indictment  has  been 
handed  down  or  where,  for  a  variety  of  rea- 
sons, documentary  evidence  that  a  violation 
is  "Imminent"  cannot  be  obtained. 

This  amendment  also  extends  the  effec- 
tive period  of  temporary  denial  orders  from 
60  to  180  days  to  facilitate  the  real  preven- 
tive enforcement  benefits  of  such  orders. 
The  60  day  time  period  in  the  current  law  is 
often  inadequate  to  allow  for  completion  of 
investigations,  including  the  completion  of 
documentation  necessary  to  institute  formal 
charges,  particularly  when  the  suspected 
violation  occurs  overseas.  A  party  subject  to 
a  temporary  denial  order  can  appeal  to  an 
Administrative  Law  Judge  at  any  time. 

TITLE  IV-SUBTITLE  H.  FINANCIAL 
SERVICES  REGULATORY  EFFI- 
CIENCY ACT  OF  1987 

section-by-section  analysis 

Part  1— Functional  Regulation  of 
Financial  Institutions 

subpart  a— authority  of  federal  home  loan 

bank  board  and  federal  savings  and  loan 

insurance  corporation 

Section  4700.  Section  4700  states  that  this 
subtitle  may  be  cited  as  the  "Financial  Serv- 
ices Regulatory  Efficiency  Act  of  1987." 

Section  4701.  Section  4701  adds  a  new  sec- 
tion 2a  to  the  Home  Owners'  Loan  Act  that 
provides  that  the  supervisory  jurisdiction  of 
the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board 
( -FHLBB")  or  the  Federal  Savings  and 
Loan  Insurance  Corporation  ("FSLIC"),  as 
the  case  may  be.  terminates  automatically 
when  an  institution  ceases  to  maintain  its 
status  as  a  qualified  thrift  lender,  except  for 
transitional  stock  conversion  and  enforce- 
ment authority  provided  under  section  4707 
of  this  subpart  (new  sections 
1463(dKlKA)(ii)  and  1463(d)(4)). 

Section  4702.  This  section  permits  the 
FSLIC  to  assess  insurance  premiums  on  a 
periodic  basis,  as  determined  by  the  FSLIC. 
Existing  law  authorizes  assessment  only  on 
an  annua]  or  semi-annual  basis. 

Section  4702  also  authorizes  the  FSLIC  to 
assess  premiums  against  institutions  on  the 
basis  of  the  rislcs  that  the  insured  institu- 
tions present  to  the  insurance  fund.  Such 
premiums  would  vary  according  to  a  formu- 
la to  be  esUblished  by  the  FHLBB  that 
would  measure  differences  in  objective  fi- 
nancial data  among  insured  institutions. 
Notwithstanding  the  result  of  any  risk  pre- 
mium formula,  all  insured  institutions 
would  pay  a  minimum  premiimi  of  one- 
twelivii  of  one  percent,  w^ith  a  maximum  of 
one-half  of  one  percent  aruiually.  Tills  sec- 
tion also  requires  premiums  to  be  paid  to 
the  Corporation  in  advance. 

Section  4703.  Section  4703  clarifies  that 
funds  deposited  with  the  FSLIC  are  avail- 
able only  for  use  by  the  FSLIC  in  carrying 
out  its  statutory  purposes. 


SUBPART  B— aaBTTianoM  BT  puMcnoa 

Section  4704.  Section  4704  provides  a  uni- 
form definition  of  "qualified  Uirift  lender" 
("QTL")  for  purposes  of  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Act.  the  Home  Owners  Loan  Act 
of  1933.  and  the  National  Housing  Act.  Ell- 
gibility  for  status  as  a  QTL  is  conferred  on 
institutions  that  are  now  insured  by  the 
FSLIC  or  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corpo- 
ration ( "FDIC")  or  that  are  eligible  to 
become  insured  under  the  provisions  of  13 
U.S.C.  1726  or  1813. 

The  definition  of  QTL  is  designed  to 
insure  significant,  continuing  emphasis  on 
housing  and  housing-related  activities  by  In- 
stitutions eligible  for  thrift  regulatory  treat- 
ment. A  QTL  is  required  to  maintain  at 
least  65  percent  of  assets  in  specific  housing 
and  housing-related  investments  and  certain 
liquid  assets. 

The  list  of  qualifying  asseU  is  sufficiently 
diverse  to  allow  flexibility  on  the  part  of  in- 
stitution management  to  develop  its  own 
housing  focus.  The  assets  listed  as  qualify- 
ing include  all  loans,  equity  positions,  or  se- 
curities related  to  domestic  residential  real 
estate  or  manufactured  housing  (including 
all  investments  in  mortgage-related  securi- 
ties, both  of  the  asset  participation  and  pay- 
through  bond  type),  and  property  used  by 
an  institution  in  the  conduct  of  its  buslneaa 
In  addition,  qualifying  assets  include  the 
total  of  all  investments  in  items  that  qualify 
as  short-term  liquid  assets  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion SA  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Act.  and  50%  of  the  face  amount  of  mort- 
gage loans  related  to  residential  real  estate 
and  manufactured  housing  originated  and 
sold  within  90  days  of  origination,  up  to  a 
maximum  of  10  percent  of  the  institution's 
assets. 

In  recognition  of  the  differences  in  portfo- 
lio composition  of  state  chartered  mutual 
savings  banks,  the  bill  allows  for  a  gradual 
restructuring  of  their  asset  portfolios  over  a 
ten-year  period.  The  FSLIC  is  also  given  au- 
thority to  grant,  by  regulation  or  order  of 
general  or  regional  applicability,  waivers  of 
the  percentage  investment  requirements  to 
reflect  extraordinary  circumstaiKxs.  Any 
such  waiver  must  be  limited  In  duration  and 
may  only  be  granted  after  consultation  with 
the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System,  the  Federal  Banking  Agency, 
and  the  FDIC.  Additionally,  the  bill  re- 
quires that,  with  respect  to  federal  stock 
savings  banks  insured  by  the  FDIC,  the 
FSLIC  must  rely,  to  the  maximum  extent 
possible,  upon  examinations  conducted  by 
the  FDIC. 

The  bill  provides  that,  in  order  to  qualify 
as  a  QTL,  an  institution  must  meet  the  asset 
composition  test  on  the  final  day  of  the 
fiscal  quarter  within  the  fourth  calendar 
quarter  immediately  following  the  bill's  en- 
actment date.  For  banks  electing  to  apply 
for  federal  association  charters  (as  author- 
ized by  section  4709  of  the  bill),  the  bill  re- 
quires that  they  meet  the  test  as  of  the  last 
day  of  the  fiscal  quarter  immediately  pre- 
ceding the  filing  date  of  an  application  for  a 
federal  thrift  charter.  Finally,  Institutions 
chartered  as  federal  associations  or  receiv- 
ing FSLIC  insurance  subsequent  to  the  bill's 
enactment  date  will  tie  required  to  meet  the 
asset  test  on  such  periodic  dates  as  the 
FSLIC  mav  determine  by  regulation,  but  in 
no  event  later  than  the  last  day  of  the  ninth 
fiscal  quarter  following  the  issuance  of  a 
charter. 

The  bill  also  provides  that,  after  qualify- 
ing on  the  initial  test  date,  a  QTL  must  con- 
tinue to  satisfy  the  asset  composition  re- 
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quiremenU  on  a  rolling  average  basis  for 
every  (our  Uacal  Quarters.  An  Institution 
which  fails  to  maintain  QTL  status  Is  ineli- 
gible to  reattain  such  status  for  a  period  of 
five  years. 

Finally,  very  small  thrifts  with  less  than 
$2S  million  in  assets  are  exempted  from 
eonpliance  with  the  QTL  test  in  order  to 
iiiiiiii«>«»  regulatory  and  paperwork  burdens 
on  such  smaller  firms.  To  remain  eligible  for 
the  small  thrift  exemptions,  the  $25  million 
aiMt  cap  must  be  met  every  four  fiscal  quar- 
ters. 

Section  4704  also  provides  clarifying 
amendments  of  definitions  regarding  insur- 
ance of  accounts  under  the  National  Hous- 
ing Act.  This  section  malces  a  conforming 
change  to  the  definition  of  "state"  to  har- 
nw>?it«*  various  provisions  of  the  National 
Housli>g  Act.  The  Corporation's  Insurance 
powers  extend  to  United  States  territories. 
the  District  of  Columbia  and  Puerto  Rico. 
but  the  National  Housing  Act  does  not  con- 
sistently refer  to  all  these  jurisdictions.  This 
amendment  also  makes  the  definition  of 
"qualified  thrift  lender"  consistent  with 
that  set  forth  in  section  2(e)  of  the  Home 
Owners  Loan  Act. 

Secfum  4705.  Section  4705  establishes  the 
procedures  that  will  apply  when  an  institu- 
tion fails  the  QTL  test  and  becomes  ineligi- 
ble for  regulation  as  a  thrift  institution. 

In  the  event  a  Federal  association  or  a 
state-chartered  institution  whose  accounts 
are  insured  by  the  FSLIC  fails  to  qualify  as 
a  QTL  under  the  provisions  of  Section  4704 
over  the  specified  averaging  period,  the 
FHLBB  would  l>e  required  to  give  the  insti- 
tution and  the  varioiis  banking  agencies 
prompt  written  notice  of  the  institution's 
disqualification  as  a  QTL.  and  the  date  of 
disqualification. 

Section  4705  provides  that  in  the  event  of 
a  disqualiftcation,  the  disqualified  institu- 
tion must  make  an  election  within  90  days 
following  the  date  of  disqualification  (such 
date  being  hereinafter  called  the  "election 
date")  whether  to  apply  for  a  state  bank 
charter  or  to  receive  a  national  bank  char- 
ter. If  the  institution  elects  to  apply  to  the 
appropriate  state  regulatory  agency  for  a 
state  bank  charter,  it  would  be  required  to 
so  notify  the  FHLBB  and  the  three  banking 
agencies.  If  the  disqualified  institution 
elects  not  to  apply  for  a  state  charter,  it 
would  file  a  notification  with  the  Federal 
agencies  of  its  intent  not  to  apply  for  a  state 
charter,  in  which  case  it  would  automatical- 
ly receive  a  national  bank  charter  not  later 
than  30  days  following  the  election  date.  Al- 
ternatively, if  the  disqualified  institution 
elects  to  apply  for  a  state  bank  charter  but 
its  application  has  not  been  finally  granted 
by  the  first  anniversary  of  the  election  date. 
then  the  disqualified  institution  would  be 
issued  a  national  bank  charter  not  laier 
than  30  days  thereafter. 

While  the  disqualified  institution  has  the 
alternative  of  selecting  a  state  or  national 
bank  charter,  conversion  to  a  bank  charter 
is  mandatory  offce  the  institution  has  been 
disqualified  as  a  QTL  and  been  notified  of 
iU  disqualification  by  the  FHLBB. 

Once  a  state  or  national  bank  charter  is 
iaiMd  to  the  disqualified  Institution,  the 
FDIC  would  be  required  to  Insure  the  new 
bank.  The  new  bank  would  succeed  by  law 
to  all  rights  and  liabilities  of  its  predecessor 
thrift  institution,  and  It  would  be  required 
to  comply  with  all  statutes  and  regulations 
floveming  insured  banks  except  as  specifi- 
cally provided  to  the  contrary.  This  would 
subject  the  disqualified  institution  to. 
among  other  things,  the  Bank  Holding  Com- 


pany Act.  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act. 
Natienal  Bank  Act  (in  the  event  a  national 
charter  is  granted)  and  other  legal  require- 
ments applicable  to  banks.  Mutual  thrift  In- 
stitutions would  t>e  required  to  convert  to 
stock  form  to  the  extent  the  FDIC  may  pro- 
vide, by  rule,  along  with  appropriate  conver- 
sion procedures. 

Seetion  4705  provides  that  a  disqualified 
thrift  institution  may  continue  to  operate 
any  branch  that  was  In  existence  or  author- 
ized prior  to  its  disqualification  as  a  QTL, 
notwithstanding  any  limitation  on  the 
number  of  branches  that  would  otherwise 
be  applicable  to  a  bank  in  the  state  or  states 
where  it  is  operating. 

In  addition  to  maintaining  existing 
branches,  subparagraph  (4)  of  this  section 
provides  that  the  statutes  and  regulations 
applicable  to  qualified  thrift  institutions 
and  their  holding  companies  will  continue 
to  apply  for  a  period  of  two  years  after  the 
date  of  disqualification  to  (i)  any  invest- 
ments and  loans  held  by  a  disqualified  insti- 
tutlon  as  of  the  disqualification  date,  and 
(ii)  any  business  activities  engaged  in  as  of 
such  date  by  affiliates  of  a  savings  and  loan 
holding  company.  Upon  the  expiration  of 
this  two-year  grace  period,  the  investments, 
loans  and  affiliate  activities  of  a  disqualified 
institution  would  be  governed  by  the  stat- 
utes and  regulations  governing  banks  and 
their  holding  companies  as  if  such  provi- 
sions had  always  applied.  Investments  and 
loans  or  affiliate  activities  that  were  not 
held  or  engaged  in  by  the  disqualified  insti- 
tution as  of  the  date  of  its  disqualification 
would  be  immediately  subject  to  statutes 
and  regulations  governing  banks  and  their 
holding  companies  upon  the  issuance  of  a 
bank  charter. 

Subparagraph  (5)  authorizes  the  banking 
agencies  with  supervisory  jurisdiction  over  a 
disqualified  institution  to  extend  the  two- 
year  grace  period  for  thrift  investments, 
loans  or  affiliations  for  an  additional  period 
of  not  more  than  three  years  where  the  ap- 
propriate agency  found  that  an  extension 
would  not  be  detrimental  to  the  public  in- 
terest. In  addition,  any  such  agency  would 
be  authorized  to  approve  the  continued 
holding  of  real  estate  by  the  disqualified  in- 
stitution for  any  longer  period  that  would 
have  been  permitted  under  state  and/or 
Federal  law  governing  insured  banks  if  the 
disqualified  institution  had  been  originally 
chartered  as  a  bank. 

Subsection  (6)  of  Section  4705  provides 
that  FSLIC  insurance  and  membership  in. 
or  eligibility  for  advances  from,  any  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  would  terminate  auto- 
matically on  the  date  a  disqualified  institu- 
tion received  a  state  or  national  bank  char- 
ter. However,  Section  4705  also  authorizes 
the  PHLBB  or  the  FSLIC  to  retain  jurisdic- 
tion over  any  disqualified  institution  for 
purposes  of  completing  any  administrative 
or  enforcement  action  that  was  pending 
against  the  disqualified  institution  at  the 
time  it  received  a  bank  charter. 

In  the  event  the  FHLBB  or  FSLIC  elected 
to  retain  jurisdiction,  it  would  be  required 
to  notify  the  appropriate  state  or  federal 
banking  agencies  within  10  days  of  issuance 
of  a  bank  charter  to  the  disqualified  institu- 
tion. Failure  to  provide  such  notice  would 
constitute  an  automatic  transfer  of  exclu- 
sive jurisdiction  for  administrative  or  en- 
for(3ement  actions  to  the  appropriate  bank- 
ing agency.  Subsection  7(C)  specifies  the 
typ^s  of  administrative  or  enforcement  ac- 
tions which  the  Board  or  FSLIC  may  elect 
to  maintain  against  a  disqualified  instltu- 
tioa 


The  overall  intent  of  this  section  is  to  pro- 
vide for  t^  automatic  and  orderly  process 
for  cancelling  the  charter  of  a  thrift  institu- 
tion that  falls  to  qualify  as  a  QTL  and  for 
issuing  a  Ibank  charter  (either  national  or 
state)  to  the  disqualified  institution.  Subject 
to  the  election  of  each  Individual  institution 
to  seek  a  State  charter  or  automatically  re- 
ceive a  national  charter,  the  process  of  con- 
version  fr^m  thrift  status  to  regulation  as  a 
bank  would  be  automatic,  and  no  gap  in  su- 
pervision would  occur.  Upon  the  issuance  of 
a  bank  charter,  thrift  supervision.  FSLIC  In- 
surance and  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  mem- 
bership (and  advance  eligibility)  would  all 
terminate,  while  bank  regulation  and  FDIC 
insurance  would  automatically  commence. 
This  would  Insure  that  institutions  compet- 
ing in  thf  marketplace  as  de  facto  banks 
were  subject  to  the  same  capital,  account- 
ing. affill$tion  and  other  regulatory  provi- 
sions applicable  to  banks. 

Section  4706.  Section  4706  provides  that 
each  Fedtral  savings  bank  insured  by  the 
FDIC  mutt  elect  within  90  days  following 
passage  a(  the  Act  whether  to  retain  its 
FDIC  insurance  (in  which  case  it  would  re- 
ceive a  national  bank  charter),  or  to  t>e  regu- 
lated as  a  qualified  thrift  lender  (in  which 
case  it  wOuld  be  insured  by  the  FSLIC  so 
long  as  it  satisfied  the  QTL  requirements). 

Section  4707.  Section  4707  provides  that 
notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law. 
the  Director  of  the  Federal  Banking  Agency 
is  required!  to  grant  a  national  bank  charter 
to  any  savings  institution  chartered  as  a  fed- 
eral association  which  has  been  disqualified 
as  a  qualified  thrift  lender  and  fails  to  apply 
for,  or  receive,  a  state  bank  charter  within 
the  time  limits  specified  by  this  statute. 

Section  4708.  "This  section  amends  section 
5(i)  of  tht  Home  Owners'  Loan  Act  to  pro- 
vide that  the  FHLBB  shall  charter  as  a  fed- 
eral association  any  banking  institution  that 
satisfies  the  QTL  test,  so  long  as  any  such 
bank  is  (1)  insured  by  the  FDIC;  (2)  not  sub- 
ject to  an^r  administrative  action  or  notified 
of  the  instigation  of  any  such  action;  and  (3) 
in  substantial  compliance  with  all  provisions 
of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Act,  Home 
Owners  Loan  Act.  National  Housing  Act  and 
all  implementing  regulations. 

Section  4709.  This  section  amends  the 
Bank  Holding  Company  Act  of  1956  to  con- 
form the  current  exception  provided  in  that 
Act  from,  the  definition  of  "bank"  to  the 
reallocation  of  functions  recommended  by 
the  Vice  president's  Task  Group  on  Regula- 
tion of  Financial  Services  in  its  Blueprint 
for  Reform  (July  1984).  Under  existing  law. 
institutions  chartered  by  the  FHLBB  or  in- 
sured by  the  FSLIC  are  excluded  from  the 
definition  of  "bank"  for  purposes  of  deter- 
mining v^ich  companies  are  bank  holding 
companiee.  This  section  revises  the  excep- 
tion to  include  all  "qualified  thrift  lenders" 
which  are  FSLIC-insured  or  chartered  as 
federal  associations  (including  banks  that 
have  ele(fted  to  convert  to  federal  associa- 
tion charter  pursuant  to  amended  section 
5(i)  of  th«  Home  Owners'  Loan  Act). 

Section  4710.  Section  4710  revises  section 
4(a)  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Act  to 
limit  eligibility  for  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  advances  to  QTLs. 

Section  4710  also  limits  eligibility  for  Fed- 
eral Homie  Loan  Bank  membership  to  QTLs. 
In  addition,  this  section  requires  an  institu- 
tion that  is  disqualified  as  a  QTL  to  repay 
outstanding  advances  when  due.  subject 
only  to  limited  renewal  of  such  advances. 
Renewal  of  the  term  of  maturing  advances 
is  limited  to  one  year  after  the  date  of  the 
institution's    disqualification     as    a    QTL. 


Moreover,  disqualified  thrift  lenders  are  not 
eligible  for  new  advances  after  the  date  of 
disqualification.  This  section  is  necessary  to 
insure  that  the  benefits  of  the  advance  pro- 
gram, which  was  designed  to  assist  institu- 
tions engaged  In  long  term  housing  finance, 
are  limited  to  those  institutions  that  are  ac- 
tually significantly  involved  in  this  type  of 
activity. 

Section  4711.  Section  4711  substitutes  the 
■qualified  thrift  lender"  test  for  the  current 
"domestic  building  and  loan  association" 
test  contained  in  section  7701(a)(19)(C)  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  with  regard  to 
limits  on  out-of-state  branching  by  federal 
associations. 

Section  4712.  Section  4712  provides  that 
the  FSLIC  shall  Insure  only  the  accounts  of 
federal  associations  which  are  QTlf;  this 
mandate  encompasses  commercial  banks 
which  elect  to  convert  to  federal  association 
charter.  The  section  also  revises  the  discre- 
tionary account  insurance  authority  of  the 
FSLIC  to  encompass  only  those  state-char- 
tered thrifts  which  are  QTLs. 

Section  4712  clarifies  the  manner  in  which 
institutions  may  transfer  insurance  cover- 
age between  the  FDIC  and  FSLIC  insurance 
funds. 

Section  4712  requires  that  a  bank  or  bank 
holding  company  making  an  out-of-state  ac- 
quisition of  an  Insured  institution  under  the 
authority  of  section  408(m)  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  must  conform  to  the  branching 
limitations  applicable  to  banks  in  the  state 
In  which  the  acquired  insured  institution  is 
located  if  the  thrift  is  not  a  QTL  as  defined 
in  this  bill.  Under  current  law,  this  limita- 
tion is  linked  to  qualifying  status  as  a  "do- 
mestic building  and  loan  association"  under 
section  7701(a)(19)(C)  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code. 

Section  4712  likewise  substitutes  the  QTL 
test  for  the  "domestic  building  and  loan  as- 
sociation" test  with  regard  to  limits  on  the 
activities  of  unitary  savings  and  loan  hold- 
ing companies.  Under  present  law.  the  ac- 
tivities of  a  unitary  saving  and  loan  holding 
company  with  a  non-qualifying  insured  in- 
stitution subsidiary  are  limited  to  the  same 
extent  as  those  of  multiple  savings  and  loan 
holding  companies  and  their  subsidiaries, 
which  ?re  generically  similar  to  the  activity 
limitations  applicable  to  bank  holding  com- 
panies. This  provision  insures  that  the  af- 
filiation limitations  applicable  to  banks  will 
be  applied  to  all  depository  institutions  that 
are  competing  as  a  bank. 

Section  4713.  This  section  further  clarifies 
the  manner  In  which  FDIC-insured  banks 
that  are  qualified  thrift  lenders  may  trans- 
fer insurance  coverage  to  the  FSLIC  fund. 

SUBPART  C— INSURANCE  INDEMNIFICATION 

Section  4714.  Section  4714  defines  the 
terms  used  in  sections  4715  and  4716  to 
specify  the  liability  of  the  Federal  Savings 
and  Loan  Insurance  Corporation  and  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  to 
indemnify  each  other  for  costs  incurred  as  a 
result  of  the  failure  of  institutions  which 
have  converted  from  insurance  by  one  fund 
to  insurance  by  the  other  fund  because  of 
failure  of  the  QTL  test  by  insured  institu- 
tions or  the  election  of  thrift  status  by 
qualified  Insured  banlcs. 

Section  471S.  Section  4715  provides  In 
subsection  (a)  that  Indemnification  liability 
arises  if  a  converted  institution  defaults,  an 
assistance  agreement  is  entered  into  or  in- 
surance termination  proceedings  are  com- 
menced within  one  year  after  conversion  of 
insurance  coverage.  Prior  to  taking  any 
action  that  would  give  rise  to  a  claim  for  in- 
demnification, the  indemnitee  agency  must 


consult  with  the  idemnitor  agency  regarding 
the  reasons  for  any  such  proposed  supervi- 
sory action  and  any  feasible  alternatives. 
The  indemnitee  agency  must  give  the  in- 
demnitory  at  least  48  hours  to  object  to  its 
proposed  actions,  and  where  an  objection  is 
raised  the  proposed  supervisory  action  may 
only  be  taken  by  the  indemnitee  by  a  unani- 
mous vote  of  its  board. 

Subsection  (b)  provides  that  the  indemni- 
tor shall  be  liable  for  all  costs  incurred  by 
the  indemnitee  in  its  corporate  capacity  to 
the  extent  of  actual  cash  outlays,  whether 
such  costs  are  incurred  during  or  subse- 
quent to  the  indemnity  period  following 
conversion  of  insurance.  The  subsection  fur- 
ther provides  that  the  indemnitor  is  fully 
liable  for  the  continuing  costs  of  assistance 
agreements  outstanding  at  the  time  of  con- 
version of  insurance.  This  subsection  also 
that  provides  the  indemnitor  is  not  liable 
for  losses  arising  subsequent  to  a  completed 
merger  or  consolidation  transaction  that 
has  been  approved  by  the  indemnitee. 

Subsection  (b)  further  provides  that  the 
indemnitor  shall  serve  as  receiver  for  eligi- 
ble Institutions  and  shall  be  entitled  to  the 
gross  proceeds  from  the  prosecution  of  re- 
covery actions  and  the  management  and  liq- 
uidation of  assets. 

Subsection  (c>  specifies  a  schedule  for  the 
settlement  of  cost  reimbursements.  All  ex- 
penses will  be  settled  by  agreement  between 
the  agencies  with  the  exception  of  (1)  pay- 
ments pursuant  to  assistance  agreements, 
which  will  be  settled  on  an  undisbursed 
basis,  and  (2)  expenses  incurred  in  connec- 
tion with  assistance  and  the  issuance  of 
income  capital  certificates  and  net  worth 
certificates,  which  will  be  settled  on  a  quar- 
terly basis. 

Section  4716.  Section  4716  provides  that 
within  six  months  after  enactment,  the 
agencies  shall  agree  upon  the  further  imple- 
mentation of  the  provisions  of  Subpart  C 
th'-ough  agreements,  regulations,  and  inter- 
pretations. If  the  agencies  are  unable  to 
agree  on  any  issue  concerning  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  provisions  or  on  any  issue 
pursuant  to  its  agreed-upon  implementa- 
tion, then  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
would  resolve  any  such  issue. 
Part  2— Reorganization  of  the  Regulatory 

Responsibility  for  Commercial  Banking 

Organizations 

Section  4721.  Section  4721  establishes  the 
Federal  Banking  Agency  (FBA)  within  the 
Department  of  the  Treasury  as  an  Execu- 
tive Branch  banking  agency  by  incorporat- 
ing into  the  existing  Office  of  the  Comptrol- 
ler of  the  Currency  (OCC)  the  responsibil- 
ities of  the  FBA.  In  substance,  this  involves 
the  renaming  of  the  OCC  as  the  FBA.  and 
increasing  the  OCC's  existing  responsibil- 
ities by  adding  important  new  responsibil- 
ities of  bank  holding  companies.  Thus, 
under  the  provisions  of  the  bill  the  FBA 
would  regulate,  supervise,  and  examine  all 
national  banks,  together  with  their  holding 
companies  except  as  otherwise  specified  by 
this  or  existing  legislation.  This  system 
would  enable  national  banks  and  their  hold- 
ing companies  to  have  the  FBA  as  a  single 
supervisory  agency  rather  than  the  frag- 
mented system  of  regulation  by  both  the 
OCC  and  FRB  that  exists  under  current 
law.  Under  this  legislation,  the  FBA  would 
also  serve  as  the  Federal  government's  lead 
agency  for  establishing,  under  the  general 
directions  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
the  competitive  powers  of  bank  holding 
companies  under  applicable  legislation. 

Section  4721  also  changes  the  name  of  the 
Comptroller  to  the  "Director  of  the  Federal 


Banking  Agency. "  The  Director  of  the  PBA 
must  perform  the  duties  of  the  FBA  under 
the  general  directions  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury.  Thus,  the  Secretary  has  ap- 
proval authority,  as  under  current  law,  re- 
garding overall  policy,  budget,  and  staffing 
matters,  which  should  focus  on  maintaining 
conformity  with  Administration  programs. 

Since  the  creation  of  the  CX:C  under  the 
Administration  of  President  Lincoln  in  1863, 
the  Treasury  Department  has  played  an  in- 
tegral role  in  the  regulation  of  the  nation's 
banking  system.  This  role  is  both  direct, 
through  the  supervisory  jurisdiction  of  the 
OCC  over  national  banks,  and  indirect, 
through  the  wide  range  of  its  domestic  and 
international'  financial  responsibilities, 
many  of  which  have  an  unavoidable  impact 
on  financial  institutions. 

Among  other  things,  the  Treasury  neces- 
sarily plays  a  leading  role  in  issues  of  do- 
mestic and  international  taxation  and  cur- 
rency exchange  rates  and  their  adjustment 
mechanisms.  Treasury  is  also  primarily  re- 
sponsible for  developing  and  implementing 
the  Executive  Branch's  domestic  and  Inter- 
national financial  policies.  Finally,  the 
Treasury  is  the  ultimate  source  of  financial 
support  for  the  financial  system  in  any  time 
of  extreme  crisis,  and  any  such  event  affect- 
ing the  entire  national  economy  or  banking 
system,  whether  emanating  from  foreign  or 
domestic  sources,  would  necessarily  Involve 
the  Treasury  Department  in  its  resolution. 

As  a  result  of  these  institutional  concerns, 
the  Treasury  Department  has  played,  and 
should  continue  to  play,  a  role  in  the  regula- 
tion of  the  nations  banking  system.  This  in- 
sures that  Treasury  will  maintain  a  signifi- 
cant level  of  "real-world"  understanding  of 
the  banking  system  so  that  it  will  be  pre- 
pared to  act  wisely  in  any  financial  crisis  sit- 
uations. Finally,  as  the  principal  cabinet 
agency  concerned  with  financial  issues,  it  is 
essential  or  the  Treasury  Department  to 
play  a  leading  role  in  the  development  of 
government  policy  affecting  the  commercial 
viability  of  the  banking  system. 

As  under  current  law.  section  4721  author- 
izes the  Treasury  Department  to  maintain 
its  institutional  role  in  broad  policy  issues 
affecting  bank  regulation,  especially  where 
such  issues  may  have  an  impact  on  impor- 
tant concerns  of  the  government  as  a  whole. 
However,  this  general  policy  oversight 
would  not  extend  to  supervisory  matters  in- 
volving individual  institutions,  such  as  char- 
ter applications,  merger  approvals  and  en- 
forcement actions.  Absent  an  overriding 
policy  issue  created  by  any  such  matter,  the 
FBA  would  continue  to  handle  such  supervi- 
sory cases  autonomously  as  the  OCC  does 
un<ler  current  law. 

Section  4722.  Section  4722  amends  all  pro- 
visions of  United  States  statute  law,  except 
as  otherwise  specified  in  this  legislation,  to 
further  implement  the  name  change  of  the 
OCC  to  FBA. 

Section  4723.  Section  4723  amends  specific 
provisions  of  United  States  statute  law  to 
implement  the  name  change  of  the  "Comp- 
troller of  the  Currency"  to  the  "Director  of 
the  FBA  " 

Section  4724.  Section  4724  repeals  three 
sections  of  statute  law  dealing  with  the  em- 
ployment and  salaries  of  clerks,  examiners, 
and  other  employees.  The  portions  of  these 
sections  that  are  not  obsolete  are  relocated 
to  section  4726  of  this  Act. 

Section  472S.  Section  4725  amends  the 
provision  of  statute  law  dealing  with 
Deputy  Comptrollers  to  implement  the 
name  change  to  Deputy  Directors  and  de- 
letes the  clause  authorizing  the  Secretary  of 
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tbe  TreaaiuT  to  fix  the  salaries  of  such  dep- 
uties. Tbe  alariee  of  the  deputies  are  cov- 


tralising    supervisory    jveisight    under    a        Section  4740.  Section  4740  amends  section 
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regulated  by  the  OCC,  FDIC  or  FRB.  In  ad- 
dition, most  of  these  firms  are  quite  small, 


To  the  extent  that  special  regulatory  con- 
trols for  bank  holding  companies  are  neces- 


that  would  qualify  today  under  (I)  and  (11) 
above,  35  are  anchored  by  national  banks. 
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the  TmnuT  to  f  U  the  aalAiies  of  such  dep- 
uttM.  The  atarie*  of  the  deputies  are  cov- 
ered by  section  4796  of  tbU  Act  mnd  will  be 
■et  by  the  Director  of  the  FBA  under  the 
aenerml  direcUona  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treaaury. 

Stetton.  472€.  SecUon  4726  combines  the 
ooatent  of  aeveral  provisions  of  statute  law 
repnied  by  this  Act  and  adds  new  provi- 
■ioiia  to  deal  comprehensively  with  FBA 
penonnel  matters.  Under  Section  4726.  the 
FBA  is  authorised  to  employ  such  officials 
and  employeea  as  are  necessary  to  carry  out 
its  duties  and  reqwnsibilities.  The  Director 
of  the  ^BA  is  authorised  to  designate  a 
dilef  examiner. 

3ecUon  4736  further  provides  that  salary 
expanses  for  FBA  employees  should  be 
funded  from  assessments  on  regulated  firms 
rathiir  than  appropriations,  and  that  FBA 
employees  should  be  exempt  from  OPM  reg- 
ulations concerning  staffing  and  all  Federal 
compesntion  limitations.  Staffing  and  com- 
pensation matters  would,  of  course,  remain 
subject  lo  the  general  oversight  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  as  provided  in  Sec- 
tion 4731.  The  provisions  regarding  funding 
and  petionnel  matters  are  intended  to 
insure  that  the  FBA  is  able  to  attract  a  high 
quality  staff  and  to  retain  \Xs  experienced 
examiners  and  other  key  personnel  vital  to 
maintaining  the  effectiveness  of  bank  super- 
vision in  the  face  of  competition  for  such 
penonnel  from  other  government  agencies 
not  subject  to  compensation  limitations  and 
the  private  sector.  Such  provisions  are  de- 
signed to  reoognise  the  fact  that  FBA  oper- 
atimis  will  not  result  in  taxpayer  expendi- 
tures, and  that  greater  flexibility  for  the 
FBA  wUl  help  reduce  significantly  the  long- 
run  public  costs  of  bank  failures. 

Section  4727.  Section  4727  is  a  technical 
amendment  authorizing  the  FBA  rather 
than  the  Comptroller  to  devise  its  official 
semL 

Section  47Zt.  Section  4728  revises  an  obso- 
lete provision  of  statute  law  dealing  with 
offlce  apace  and  furnishings  for  FBA  use,  to 
permit  the  FBA  to  lease  or  purchase  neces- 
sary offices  and  other  resources  necessary 
for  conducting  its  business. 

Section  4729.  Section  4729  deletes  the  sen- 
tence in  section  5240  of  the  Revised  Stat- 
utes that  deals  with  employment  and  com- 
pensation of  FBA  examiners.  The  relevant 
substance  of  that  sentence  now  appears  in 
section  4736  of  this  Act. 

Secfioiu  4730-4739.  One  of  the  major  sim- 
pliflcktions  proposed  by  the  Task  Group  on 
Regulation  of  Financial  Services  was  to  con- 
solidate all  federal  examination  and  supervi- 
sion of  state-chartered  banks  under  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  (FRB).  This  would  re- 
place the  current  division  of  authority  be- 
tween the  FDIC  and  FRB  over  state-char- 
tered banks,  which  results  in  costly  duplica- 
tion by  two  different  agencies  performing 
essentially  identical  functions. 

Under  the  provisions  of  this  legislation,  all 
routine  federal  oversight  of  state-chartered 
banks  would  be  consolidated  in  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board.  This  transfer  will  both  uti- 
lise supervisory  resources  more  efficiently, 
and  also  recognize  the  reality  that  since  at 
least  19W  there  has  not  been  any  significant 
difference,  from  a  federal  regulatory  per- 
spective, between  state-chartered  member 
and  Insured  nonmember  banks.  Both  types 
of  state-chartered  banks  now  have  access  to 
the  FRB's  discount  window,  are  required  to 
keep  reserves  with  the  FRB  to  facilitate  im- 
plementation of  monetary  policy,  and  have 
their  deposits  Insured  by  the  federal  govem- 
mmt  through  the  FDIC.  Consequently,  cen- 


tralising supervisory  jvei-sight  under  a 
single  federal  agency  for  such  banks  will 
promote  both  economy  in  federal  resources 
and  consistency  of  regulation.  Sections  4730 
through  4739  amend  the  Federal  Reserve 
Act  to  implement  this  transfer  of  FDIC  su- 
pervisory Jurisdiction  over  state  non- 
member  insured  banks  to  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board. 

Section  4730  defines  for  purposes  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Act  the  term  "State  non- 
member  insured  bank"  . 

Section  4731  authorizes  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  to  regulate  the  participation  of 
State  nonmember  banks  in  lotteries  and  re- 
lated activities. 

Section  4732  authorizes  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  to  receive  directly,  rather  than 
through  the  FDIC.  reports  of  liabilities  and 
assets  from  insured  State  nonmember 
banlis,  savings  banks,  and  mutual  savings 
banks. 

Section  4733  authorizes  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  to  presenile  rules  and  regula- 
tions governing  the  payment  of  interest  on 
demand  deposits  and  time  and  savings  de- 
posits by  State  nonmember  insured  t>anlcs 
and  to  enforce  compliance  with  and  assess 
civil  money  penalties  for  violations  of  sec- 
tion 19  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  by  State 
nonmember  insured  banks. 

Section  4734  deletes  the  requirement  of 
section  19(j)  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act 
that  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  consult 
with  the  FTDIC  before  prescribing  rules  and 
regulations  governing  the  payment  and  ad- 
vertising of  interest  on  deposits. 

Section  4735  authorizes  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  to  apply  restrictions  on  loans  to 
executive  officers  of  State  nonmember  in- 
sured banks. 

Section  4736  authorizes  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  to  administer  section  23A  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Act  regarding  transactions 
with  affiliates  as  that  section  relates  to 
State  nonmember  insured  banks. 

Section  4737  authorizes  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  to  apply  civil  money  penalties 
for  violations  of  section  23A  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Act  by  State  nonmember  insured 
banks. 

Section  4738  renumbers  sections  30  and  31 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  as  sections  31 
and  32.  and  adds  a  new  section  30.  The  new 
section  30  authorizes  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  to  examine  State  nonmember  insured 
banks  and  their  affiliates.  This  section  also 
requires  such  banlis  to  maintain  capital  ade- 
quate in  relation  to  the  character  and  condi- 
tion Of  their  assets  and  their  deposit  liabil- 
ities and  other  corporate  responsibilities, 
and  requires  prior  Board  approval  before 
any  such  bank  may  reduce  or  retire  its  cap- 
ital stock.  These  capital  requirements  are  in 
addition  to,  and  may  not  be  less  stringent 
than,  the  common  capital  requirements  to 
be  established  by  the  FDIC  and  FHLBB 
under  this  legislation. 

This  section  authorizes  the  Board  to  pre- 
scribe rules  and  regulations  to  implement  its 
supervisory  responsibilities  with  respect  to 
State  nonmember  insured  banks.  The  rules 
and  regulations  of  the  FDIC  pertaining  to 
State  nonmember  insured  banics  are  re- 
tained and  administered  by  the  Board  until 
the  Board's  rules  become  effective.  The  bill 
authorizes  the  Board  to  assume  the  place  of 
the  FDIC  in  any  litigation  arising  from  the 
authority  of  the  FDIC  transferred  to  the 
Board. 

Section  4739  provides  for  the  establish- 
ment of  State  Advisory  Councils  to  advise 
each  Federal  Reserve  Bank  on  issues  affect- 
ing ooordination  of  state  and  federal  super- 
vision and  examination  activities. 


Section  4740.  Section  4740  amends  section 
25<a)  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  (12  UJ3.C. 
615(c))  to  eliminate  the  prohibition  con- 
tained in  that  section  against  the  ownership 
of  competing  corporations  by  Edge  Act  cor- 
porations. Elimination  of  the  prohibition  re- 
moves from  the  Board  the  responsibility  for 
determining  whether  parties  to  a  covered 
transaction  are  in  competition  with  one  an- 
other and,  instead,  subjects  the  transactions 
to  such  antitrust  standards  and  review 
proce-  dures  as  are  otherwise  required  by 
law. 

Part  3-^Bank  Holding  Company  Act 
Amknomknts 

Under  current  law.  in  passing  on  applica- 
tions to  commence  or  acquire  new  business- 
es, as  well  as  to  form  new  holding  compa- 
nies, the  PRB  must  review,  among  other 
factors,  the  financial  and  managerial  capa- 
bilities of  the  specific  company.  Where  the 
banking  subsidiaries  of  such  firms  are  na- 
tional or  state  nonmember  banks,  however, 
the  FRB  is  not  likely  to  have  any  on-going 
first-hand  experience  relative  to  the  par- 
ticular firm  concerning  these  issues.  While 
the  FRB  Is  required  to  consult  with  the 
OCC.  FDIC  and  sUte  agencies  in  fulfilling 
its  responsibilities,  it  is  nevertheless  in  the 
position  of  developing  for  itself  information 
that  is  already  possessed  by  the  supervisor 
of  the  sutJSidiary  bank.  Therefore,  by  sepa- 
rating holding  company  supervisory  respon- 
sibilities from  that  of  supervision  of  the  un- 
derlying b»nk(s).  the  current  system  creates 
significant  and  unnecessary  inefficiencies  in 
some  cases.  Indeed,  under  the  current 
system  the  agency  that  knows  the  least 
about  a  pArticular  business  organization  is 
often  charged  with  making  important  super- 
visory decisions  that  may  significantly 
affect  the  competitive  position  of  both  the 
holding  company  and  its  subsidiary  banks. 

Since  enactment  of  the  BHCA  nearly  30 
years  ago.  the  number  of  registered  l>ank 
holding  companies  has  grown  explosively. 
Prom  the  53  original  companies,  the 
number  of  registered  bank  holding  compa- 
nies has  grown  more  than  10,000  percent, 
with  the  total  now  almost  S.400  companies 
and  still  iacreasing  rapidly.  Even  as  late  as 
the  time  ^f  the  1970  Amendments  to  the 
BHCA,  it  Vas  rare  for  a  bank  to  be  part  of  a 
holding  company.  In  less  than  15  years  this 
pattern  has  been  largely  reversed,  and  at 
present  over  50  percent  of  all  U.S.  banks 
( holding  more  than  SO  percent  of  U.S.  bank 
assets)  are  now  owned  by  their  shareholders 
through  the  holding  company  format.  It  is 
reasonable  to  assume  that  this  trend  to 
holding  company  format  will  continue  over 
the  next  few  years,  especially  if  Congress 
enacts  legielation  to  broaden  the  permissible 
financial  activities  of  bank  holding  compa- 
nies, whith  the  Administration  strongly 
supports.  As  a  result,  almost  all  U.S.  banks 
may  eventually  become  pari  of  holding  com- 
panies, and  even  now  the  holding  company 
has  become  the  dominant  organizational 
form  of  the  U.S.  banking  industry. 

The  growth  in  the  number  of  holding 
companies  has  occurred  for  a  variety  of  rea- 
sons that  are  often  not  germane  to  any  su- 
pervisory issue,  such  as  for  tax  or  estate 
planning  purposes.  Indeed,  it  is  estimated 
that  less  than  20  percent  of  holding  compa- 
nies engage  in  any  type  of  non-banking  busi- 
nesses, while  the  vast  majority  of  such  com- 
panies are  simply  financing  vehicles  for  the 
subsidiary  bank(s).  In  such  cases  virtually 
all  the  coasolidated  assets  of  the  overall  or- 
ganization are  actually  held  in  the  bank 
subsidiaries,  which  are  of  course  already 


regulated  by  the  OCC.  FDIC  or  PRB.  In  ad- 
dition, most  of  these  firms  are  quite  small, 
with  approximately  40  percent  having  $25 
million  or  less  in  assets,  and  80  percent  with 
$100  million  or  less. 

With  the  large  growth  in  use  of  the  hold- 
ing company  form  of  organization,  most  of 
these  companies  have  become  subject  to 
FRB  regulation  in  addition  to  regulation  by 
the  OCC  or  FDIC  of  the  subsidiary  banks. 
Because  a  bank  and  its  holding  company  are 
in  fact  a  single  organization,  however,  the 
result  is  a  supervisory  system  in  which  re- 
sponsibility is  fragmented  lietween  two  dif- 
ferent federal  agencies,  with  no  single 
agency  responsible  for  the  entire  organiza- 
tion. This  bifurcation  of  regulatory  respon- 
sibilities creates  a  risk  that  supervisory 
issues  will  not  be  adequately  perceived  by 
either  regulator  due  to  its  partial  responsi- 
bilities, much  as  may  have  occurred  in 
recent  cases  of  failure  of  chains  of  banks 
under  common  ownership  but  not  common 
supervision  or  examination.  This  risk  is  par- 
tially mitigated,  but  not  completely  elimi- 
nated, by  the  FRB's  solicitation  of  com- 
ments from  the  primary  supervisors  of  sub- 
sidiary banks  on  all  holding  company  appli- 
cations and  supervisory  actions. 

In  addition  to  the  risks  created  by  shared 
supervision  over  a  single  organization,  the 
system  results  in  significant  additional  regu- 
latory burdens  for  private  firms  due  to  the 
necessity  of  complying  with  the  require- 
ments of  two  different  agencies  rather  than 
only  one.  Thus,  formation  of  a  new  nationsil 
bank  and  its  acquisition  by  a  holding  compa- 
ny today  requires  two  separate  approvals 
from  unrelated  federal  agencies,  the  OCC 
for  the  bank  charter  and  the  FRB  for  the 
holding  company  acquisition.  Similarly,  the 
merger  of  two  national  banks  and  their 
holding  companies  requires  the  independent 
prior  approval  of  both  the  OCC  and  FRB 
before  the  transaction  may  occur.  Even 
though  the  legal  issues  under  review  in  such 
matters  may  differ  slightly,  in  both  cases 
substantial  time  and  legal  and  other  ex- 
penses could  be  avoided  if  a  single  agency 
had  authority  to  act  on  the  entire  transac- 
tion. 

This  legislation  is  intended  to  eliminate 
the  current  fragmented  system  under  which 
banks  and  their  holding  companies  are  gen- 
erally regulated  by  different  agencies.  In  its 
place,  a  new  system  would  t>e  established 
under  which  in  almost  all  cases  the  regula- 
tion of  a  bank  and  its  parent  holding  compa- 
ny would  be  unified  under  a  single  federal 
agency.  Under  this  proposal,  the  FBA  would 
regulate  national  banks  and  their  holding 
companies,  while  the  FRB  would  regulate 
state-chartered  banks  and  their  holding 
companies  (except  to  the  extent  a  certified 
state  is  involved). 

Centralizing  the  regulation  of  the  entire 
banking  organization  under  a  single  agency 
will  both  simplify  regulatory  proceedings 
for  regxilated  firms  and,  at  the  same  time, 
offer  the  potential  for  strengthening  the 
overall  supervisory  process.  Unlike  today,  in 
most  cases  a  single  regulatory  agency  will 
have  fuU  supervisory  jurisdiction  over  the 
entire  banking  organization,  rather  than 
simply  one  or  the  other  of  its  constituent 
parts.  Also  unlike  today,  only  one  agency 
will  be  required  to  approve  mergers  or  ac- 
quisitions involving  a  particular  banking  or- 
ganization, rather  than  the  two  or  even 
three  agencies  that  may  be  involved  today. 
Similarly,  one  ageitcy  will  be  able  to  review 
the  establishment  of  a  bank  and  parent 
holding  company,  rather  than  two  different 
agencies  as  generally  occurs  today. 


To  the  extent  that  special  regulatory  con- 
trols for  bank  holding  companies  are  neces- 
sary at  all,  it  is  ttecause  of  the  unique  role  of 
banks  in  the  national  economy,  and  the  pos- 
sibility that  adverse  financial  results  in  the 
holding  company  or  one  of  its  non-banking 
affiliates  might  endanger  the  solvency  of  its 
subsidiary  bank(s).  The  paradox  of  the  cur- 
rent system  is  that  while  the  threat  of  any 
such  adverse  financial  impact  on  the  bank  is 
the  principal  Justification  for  the  scheme  of 
regulation,  the  agency  with  express  respon- 
sibility for  supervising  the  solvency  of  the 
bank  usually  does  not  have  authority  over 
its  parent  holding  company  or  the  non- 
banking  affiliates  from  which  a  financial 
threat  might  emanate.  While  the  FRB  is  re- 
sponsible for  regulating  the  parent  company 
and  its  non-banking  affiliates,  in  most  cases 
it  has  no  direct  supervisory  responsibility 
for  the  solvency  of  the  subsidiary  t>anks  of 
the  holding  companies  that  it  regulates. 

The  centralization  of  supervisory  author- 
ity for  a  bank  and  its  holding  company  will 
improve  this  allocation  of  responsibilities. 
In  most  cases  the  agency  charged  with  su- 
pervising the  solvency  of  the  t>anking  insti- 
tution will  have  direct  supervisory  authority 
over  all  of  that  t>ank's  affiliated  companies. 
The  appropriate  bank  supervisor  will,  there- 
fore, have  authority  over  all  transactions 
that  might  affect  the  solvency  of  the  inte- 
grated organization,  whether  or  not  such 
transaction  was  being  conducted  through 
the  bank  or  through  a  related  holding  com- 
pany affiliate.  Therefore,  there  will  be  no 
ability  to  "forum  shop"  between  regulators 
by  assigning  transactions  to  a  holding  com- 
pany or  to  the  subsidiary  bank.  In  addition, 
the  single  regulator  will  have  unambiguous 
responsibility  for  supervising  a  particular 
organization,  and  this  will  make  the  FBA 
and  FRB  more  clearly  accountable  for  fail- 
ures in  supervision. 

Section  4741.  Section  4741  amends  the 
Bank  Holding  Company  Act  (BHCA)  to  im- 
plement the  unification  of  regulation  of  a 
bank  and  its  parent  holding  company  under 
a  single  appropriate  regulatory  agency.  In 
general,  each  individual  banking  organiza- 
tion will  be  subject  to  a  single  Federal  regu- 
lator. The  FBA  will  regulate,  supervise  and 
examine  holding  companies  of  national 
banks,  based  upon  the  charter  of  the  lead 
bank.  The  FRB  will  regulate,  supervise  and 
examine  holding  companies  of  state  banks, 
based  upon  the  charter  of  the  lead  bank 
(except  that  to  the  extent  certified,  state 
authorities  would  assume  this  responsibil- 
ity). Section  4741  provides  a  definition  of 
"principal  bank  subsidiary"  to  identify  the 
lead  bank.  Section  4741  also  provides  an  ex- 
ception to  the  general  rule  that  the  regula- 
tor of  the  lead  bank  shall  also  regulate  its 
holding  company.  The  exception  authorizes 
the  FRB  to  regulate  "international  class 
holding  companies"  even  where  the  lead 
bank  is  otherwise  regulated  by  the  FBA  or  a 
certified  state. 

As  stated  above,  there  would  be  two  ex- 
ceptions to  the  unification  of  regulation  of 
banlis  and  their  holding  companies.  The 
FRB  would  continue  to  supervise  and  exam- 
ine all  "international  class"  holding  compa- 
nies. These  institutions  would  include  (i) 
any  U.S.  banking  organization  that  is  en- 
gaged to  a  significant  degree  in  a  full  domes- 
tic banking  business  in  a  foreign  country, 
(ii)  domestic  organizations  with  more  than 
one-half  of  one  percent  of  the  total  aggre- 
gate holding  company  assets  (approximately 
115  billion  at  the  current  time),  and  (iii)  all 
bank  holding  companies  under  foreign  own- 
ership. Of  the  approximately  50  companies 


that  would  qualify  today  under  (i)  and  (Ii) 
above.  35  are  anchored  by  national  banics. 
Therefore,  for  these  35  institutions  there 
would  continue  to  be  a  different  regulator 
for  the  holding  company  than  for  the  na- 
tional bank  subsidiary,  as  is  true  under  the 
current  system. 

The  second  exception  to  the  general  prin- 
cipal of  unified  bank  and  holding  company 
regulation  is  in  the  case  of  multi-bank  hold- 
ing companies  that  have  both  national  and 
state-chartered  subsidiary  banks.  In  that 
case,  one  agency  would  regulate  the  state- 
chartered  subsidiary  l>anks.  while  a  differ- 
ent agency  would  regulate  the  nationally- 
chartered  banks.  The  holding  company  in 
such  a  situation  would  be  subject  to  the  reg- 
ulator of  the  largest  subsidiary  bank.  Any 
such  company  desiring  a  single  regulator 
could,  of  course,  simply  convert  all  its  sub- 
sidiary banks  to  the  same  form  of  charter, 
either  national  or  state.  The  lead  bank  and 
holding  company  regulator  would  also  be  in 
a  position  to  coordinate  examination  of  all 
the  organization's  subsidiary  banks  with 
their  supervisory  agencies. 

Section  4742.  Section  4742  streamlines  sec- 
tion 3  of  the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act  as 
proposed  in  the  Financial  Institutions  De- 
regulation Act  CPIDA"),  which  the  Admin- 
istration transmitted  to  the  Congress  during 
the  98th  Congress.  The  most  important 
amendment  to  section  3  is  the  elimination 
of  the  BHCA's  requirement  for  prior  ap- 
proval of  bank  holding  company  formations 
and  acquisitions  and  the  substitution  of  a 
60-day  notice  procedure.  Section.  4742 
strikes  the  words  "application."  "application 
for  approval."  and  "applicant"  each  time 
they  appear  in  section  3  and  inserts  in  lieu 
thereof  the  words  "notice"  and  "notificant." 

Section  4742  also  adds  a  new  provision  to 
exclude  certain  bank  holding  company  for- 
mations from  the  general  procedures  of  sec- 
tion 3.  This  exclusion  applies  to  a  company's 
acquisition  of  a  bank  pursuant  to  a  reorga- 
nization in  which  the  l>ank's  shareholders 
exchange  their  bank  shares  for  substantial- 
ly the  same  proportional  share  interest  in  a 
newly  formed  holding  company  (except  for 
the  exercise  of  dissenters'  rights).  The  new 
provision  would  require  30  days  prior  notifi- 
cation to  the  appropriate  regulatory  agency 
for  such  exempted  bank  holding  company 
formations,  and  would  require  the  bank 
holding  company  to  meet,  immediately  after 
its  formation,  the  capital  and  other  finan- 
cial standards  prescribed  by  the  appropriate 
regulatory  agency  for  such  a  bank  holding 
company.  The  exclusion  provided  by  the 
new  subparagraph  would  be  further  limited 
to  holding  companies  that  do  not  engage  in 
any  activities  other  than  those  of  banking 
or  managing  and  controlling  banks. 

Section  4742  sutistantiaily  rewrites  subsec- 
tion (b).  the  procedural  core  of  section  3,  to 
establish  a  procedure  of  notices  that  are 
automatically  approved  unless  denied 
within  specified  periods  rather  than  the  re- 
quirement of  prior  approval  of  an  applica- 
tion that  exists  today.  Paragraph  3(bKl)  re- 
quires a  company  to  give  the  appropriate 
regulatory  agency  60  days  prior  written 
notice  of  a  proposed  bank  holding  company 
formation  or  acquisition. 

Paragraph  3(bK2)  specifies  that  the  infor- 
mation required  by  the  appropriate  regula- 
tory agency  to  be  included  in  notices  under 
section  3  must  be  relevant  to  the  agency's 
evaluation  of  the  criteria  set  forth  in  section 
3(c)  of  the  BHCA. 

Paragraph  3(bK3)  provides  for  suspension 
of  the  60-day  notice  period  by  the  appropri- 
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ate  regulatory  agency  in  the  event  such 
'  requires  addiUonal  information. 


Department  of  Justice  challenge  under  the 
antitrust  laws).  However,  a  notificant  would 


nally.  Section  4743  simplifies  the  procedure 
for  bank  holding  companies  to  receive  au- 
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tive  record,  any  findings  of  fact  made  by  the 
Director  of  the  FBA  and  any  facts  and  cir- 


in  activities  not  on  the  "laundry  list"  must 
go  through  a  more  complex  procedure  re- 


Paragraph  5(cM2)  mandates  greatly  sim- 
plified reporting  requirements  for  the  non- 
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ate  regulatory  teacy  In  the  event  such 
Mcncy  requires  additlona]  information. 

Paracraph  3<b)<4)  mandates  that  the  ap- 
propriate regulatory  agency  shall,  in  order 
to  provide  for  the  submission  of  views  and 
recotnmendations  on  each  notice  received 
from  a  bank  holding  company  pursuant  to 
section  3,  provide  a  copy  of  the  notice  to  the 
Board  and  to  the  State  supervisor  involved. 
If  any  bank  to  be  acquired  is  a  State  banlc. 
and  to  the  Federal  Banking  Agency,  if  any 
bank  to  l>e  acquired  is  a  national  bank. 

Paragraph  3(bX4)  provides  hearing  proce- 
dure* if  the  commenting  agency  recom- 
mends disapproval.  If  the  appropriate  regu- 
latory agency  determines  to  issue  a  notice  of 
intent  not  to  disapprove  or  an  order  disap- 
proving a  proposed  transaction  contrary  to 
the  recommenidation  of  the  State  supervisor 
or  the  appropriate  regulatory  agency,  the 
appropriate  regulatory  agency  must  provide 
the  other  agency  with  a  written  report  as  to 
the  basis  for  its  decision. 

Paragraph  3<bK5)  additionally  requires 
each  appropriate  regulatory  agency  to  pro- 
vide to  the  other  appropriate  regulatory 
agency  a  copy  of  each  notice  filed  with  the 
agency  in  order  to  provide  for  the  submis- 
sion of  comments  by  the  other  agency.  In 
cases  where  the  interagency  provision  of 
notice  requirements  of  paragraph  3(b)(4) 
apply,  such  provisions  (i.e..  hearing  require- 
ment) are  controlling.  If  the  appropriate 
regulatory  agency  determines  to  proceed 
notwithstanding  adverse  comments  by  the 
other  agency,  it  must  provide  the  other 
agency  with  a  written  report  as  to  the  basis 
for  its  decision. 

Paragraph  3(bX6)  provides  that  the  inter- 
agency notice  provisions  of  paragraphs 
3(bK4)  and  3(bK5)  may  l>e  dispensed  with  or 
suspended  in  the  event  that  the  appropriate 
regulatory  agency  determines  that  it  must 
act  immediately  in  order  to  prevent  the 
probable  failure  of  a  bank  or  bank  holding 
company.  If  the  appropriate  regulatory 
agency  determines  that  an  emergency  exists 
requiring  expeditious  action  or  that  it  must 
act  immediately  to  prevent  a  probable  fail- 
ure, the  appropriate  agency  may.  without  a 
hearing.  Issue  a  written  notice  of  intent  not 
to  disapprove  the  proposed  transaction  not- 
withstanding any  recommended  disapprov- 
al. 

Paragraph  3(b)<7)  requires  each  notificant 
not  required  to  file  a  pre-merger  notifica- 
tion under  the  Hart-Scott-Rodino  Act  to  file 
information  with  the  Department  of  Justice 
pertaining  to  competitive  factors,  unless  the 
appropriate  regulatory  agency  determines 
that  immediate  action  is  necessary  to  pre- 
vent the  probable  failure  of  a  bank  or  bank 
holding  company  or  an  emergency  situation 
exists  requiring  expeditious  action.  In  such 
cases,  whenever  practicable,  the  appropriate 
regulatory  agency  must  provide  the  Attor- 
ney General  with  an  opportunity  to  com- 
ment on  the  proposed  action.  In  any  case. 
where  the  appropriate  regulatory  agency 
determines  that  an  emergency  exists  requir- 
ing expeditious  action,  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment would  be  entitled  to  an  opportunity  to 
comment,  not  to  exceed  10  days,  on  the 
transaction.  In  neither  case  is  the  appropri- 
ate regulatory  agency  required  to  delay 
action  on  any  case  pending  receipt  of  or  as  a 
result  of  any  such  comments. 

Paragraph  3<bM8)  substantially  restricts 
Judicial  review  of  orders  under  section  3  of 
the  Act.  An  order  of  the  appropriate  regula- 
tory agency  determining  not  to  disapprove 
the  transaction  under  section  3  would  not 
be  subject  to  Judicial  review  under  the 
BHCA  (although  it  would  remain  subject  to 


Department  of  Justice  challenge  under  the 
antitrust  laws).  However,  a  notificant  would 
be  able  to  obtain  Judicial  review  of  any 
order  not  to  disapprove  a  notice  if  the  order 
contains  restrictions  or  conditions. 

Paragraph  3(b)(9)  provides  that  acquisi- 
tions or  mergers  may  be  consummated  prior 
to  the  end  of  the  60-day  notice  period  if  the 
appropriate  regulatory  agency  issues  a  writ- 
ten notice  of  intent  not  to  disapprove  the 
transaction.  In  cases  where  the  appropriate 
regulatory  agency  finds  that  it  must  act  im- 
mediately to  prevent  the  probable  failure  of 
a  bank  or  bank  holding  company  involved  in 
a  trsinsaction  under  section  3,  the  transac- 
tion may  t>e  consummated  immediately 
upon  issuance  of  the  agency's  order.  In 
cases  where  the  appropriate  regulatory 
ageney  has  determined  the  existence  of  an 
emergency  situation  requiring  expeditious 
action,  the  transaction  may  be  consummat- 
ed fiwe  days  after  the  agency  issues  an  order 
not  to  disapprove.  In  all  other  cases,  a  trans- 
action for  which  notice  is  required  by  sec- 
tion 3  may  not  be  consummated  before  the 
latest  of  the  sixtieth  calendar  day  after  the 
filing  of  a  notification:  thirty  days  after  the 
receipt  of  any  additional  relevant  informa- 
tion requested  by  the  appropriate  regula- 
tory agency:  or  the  expiration  of  the  waiting 
period,  if  any.  under  section  7A  of  the  Clay- 
ton Act.  The  notificant  may  agree  in  writing 
to  the  Attorney  General  to  delay  consum- 
mation after  the  date  that  the  transaction 
could  otherwise  be  consummated  for  the 
purpose  of  allowing  further  consideration  of 
whether  any  antitrust  action  challenging 
the  transaction  should  be  brought. 

Section  4742  amends  subsection  3(c)  by 
eliminating  the  current  provision  for  review 
of  competitive,  convenience  and  needs  fac- 
tors by  the  banking  agencies.  This  would 
substantially  reduce  the  duplication  that 
now  Exists  in  the  review  of  antitrust  impli- 
cations of  acquisitions  or  mergers  involving 
banks  and  bank  holding  companies.  Under 
current  law  each  such  transaction  is  re- 
viewed by  the  OCC,  FRB  and  FDIC,  and 
also  the  Department  of  Justice.  Under  this 
legislation,  review  of  antitrust  consider- 
ations would  be  handled  almost  exclusively 
by  the  Department  of  Justice,  as  is  true 
with  respect  to  antitrust  evaluation  of  merg- 
ers and  acquisitions  in  virtually  every  other 
type  of  business  in  the  United  States.  Bank 
regulatory  agencies  would  continue  to 
review  all  proposed  mergers  and  acquisi- 
tions, but  their  review  would  be  limited  to 
safety  and  soundness  considerations. 

In  this  important  area,  therefore,  the  leg- 
islation would  establish  "functional  regula- 
tion," with  the  agency  with  the  greatest  ex- 
pertise handling  the  separate  antitrust  and 
safety  and  soundness  evaluations  of  pro- 
posed transactions.  The  result  would  be 
greater  economy  of  government  resources, 
lower  costs  to  implement  proposed  transac- 
tions and,  perhaps  most  importantly,  con- 
sistency in  antitrust  regulation  among  all 
different  types  of  financial  and  non-finan- 
cial companies. 

SecAion  4743.  Section  4743  amends  section 
4(c)(1)  of  the  BHCA  to  reflect  the  shift  In 
responsibility  from  the  FRB  to  the  FBA  for 
promulgating  the  list  of  permissible  activi- 
ties for  bank  holding  companies  (subject  to 
veto  by  the  FRB),  and  for  assuming  the  re- 
sponsibility for  regulating  holding  compa- 
nies whose  leeul  bank  subsidiary  is  a  nation- 
al bank  (except  for  "international  class" 
holdfcig  companies).  Provisions  are  also 
made  for  mutual  review  of  notices  and  ap- 
plications by  the  FBA  and  FRB  so  as  to  co- 
ordinate regulation  by  the  two  agencies.  Fi- 


nally, Section  4743  simplifies  the  procedure 
for  bank  holding  companies  to  receive  au- 
thorization to  engage  in  nont>ank  activities. 
This  is  more  fully  discussed  below. 

Under  the  current  system,  the  FRB  deter- 
mines the  permissible  activities  for  all  bank 
holding  companies,  acting  both  through 
general  regulations  and  orders  applicable  to 
specific  institutions.  This  authority  is  exer- 
cised exclusively  by  the  FRB,  with  no  direct 
participation  in  this  decision-making  by  any 
other  government  agency.  Section  4743  will 
shift  the  responsibility  for  determining  the 
permissible  activities  of  all  bank  holding 
companies  from  the  FRB  to  the  FBA.  As  a 
result.  In  the  future  the  FBA  will  promul- 
gate the  list  of  permissible  activities  (and 
regulations  Implementing  such  list  of  activi- 
ties) and  will  interpret  the  requirements  of 
the  BHCA  relating  to  non-banking  activi- 
ties, either  In  Its  current  form  or  as  amend- 
ed on  passage  of  legislation  to  expand  the 
authorized  powers  of  bank  holding  compa- 
nies. However,  the  FRB  will  also  maintain  a 
role  in  the  review  of  proposed  new  activities 
for  bank  holding  companies  t>ecause  of  its 
veto  authority. 

Under  section  4743,  FRB  regulations  in 
effect  at  the  time  of  the  effective  date  of 
this  Act  would  remain  effective  until  the  Di- 
rector of  the  FBA  promulgated  regulations 
designating  activities  under  the  BHCA.  The 
Director  is  required  to  include  as  permissi- 
ble activities  on  the  FRB's  current  Regula- 
tion Y  "laundry  list"  as  of  the  effective  date 
of  this  Act  in  any  new  list  of  permissible  ac- 
tivities. 

While  the  power  to  establish  the  so-called 
"laundry  list"  of  activities  permitted  for 
bank  holding  companies  and  the  regulations 
governing  the  conduct  of  any  such  activities 
will  be  transferred  to  the  FBA,  the  FRB  will 
maintain  a  right  to  veto  any  determination 
by  the  FBA,  by  order  or  regulation,  that  an 
activity  is  permissible  under  certain  speci- 
fied circumstances.  The  FRB  also  will  have 
the  right  t»  comment  on  any  FBA  proposal 
for  a  new  aonbank  activity  under  the  proce- 
dures spe<3ified  In  Section  4743.  The  FRB 
veto  and  review  procedures  are  summarized 
below. 

The  FBA  will  furnish  the  FRB  with  a 
copy  of  any  proposed  regulation  If  it  is  for 
an  activity  not  on  the  "laundry  list"  as  soon 
as  practicable,  but  in  all  cases  at  least  30 
days  prior  to  publication  for  public  com- 
ments. FRB  comments  on  such  proposed 
regulations  may  be  furnished  at  any  time, 
either  prior  to  publication  or  during  the 
public  comment  period.  Adverse  FRB  com- 
ments will  not  prevent  FBA  publication  of 
proposed  regulations,  but  at  the  request  of 
the  FRB  the  FBA  will  publish  any  com- 
ments of  the  FRB  along  with  its  proposed 
regulation. 

The  FBA  will  furnish  the  FRB  with  a 
copy  of  proposed  final  regulations  at  least 
30  days  prior  to  publication  in  the  Federal 
Register.  Prior  to  publication  the  FRB  may 
disapprove  such  regulations  (or  portions 
thereof)  upon  the  formal  determination  by 
a  two-thirtfs  vote  of  the  full  membership  of 
the  Board  of  Governors  that  the  adoption 
of  such  negulations  would  t>e  reasonably 
likely  to  Impair  the  stability  of  the  U.S. 
banking  system  as  a  whole  or  to  have  a  seri- 
ously adverse  effect  on  safe  and  sound  fi- 
nancial practices.  If  the  Board  believes  that 
the  regulation  would  have  a  serious  adverse 
effect  on  the  banking  system  as  a  whole.  It 
would  reqoest  the  FBA  to  provide  the  Board 
with  the  i»ecord  under-lying  the  decision  to 
issue  the  regulation.  Any  veto  determina- 
tion woul4  be  based  upon  this  administra- 


tive record,  any  findings  of  fact  made  by  the 
Director  of  the  FBA  and  any  facts  and  cir- 
cumstances determined  by  the  FRB.  and 
the  FRB  would  be  required  to  give  the  FBA 
a  written  report  concerning  the  basis  for  the 
FRB's  determination. 

In  the  event  a  proposed  regulation  for  an 
individual  applicant  is  disapproved  by  the 
FRB  under  the  procedures  as  set  forth 
herein,  such  regulation  will  not  become 
final  or  effective.  However,  the  determina- 
tion of  the  FRB  to  disapprove  as  provided 
herein  will  be  subject  to  judicial  review  in 
proceedings  brought  by  private  parties,  al- 
though the  FBA  may  not  participate  in  any 
such  suit  brought  against  the  FRB  by  a  pri- 
vate party. 

A  similar  review  and  veto  process  would 
apply  to  applications  for  individual  orders 
granting  new  authorities  not  previously  ap- 
proved by  order  or  regulation  for  bank  hold- 
ing companies.  As  part  of  this  process,  the 
FRB  would  also  be  entitled  to  require  the 
FBA  to  submit  a  new  activity  to  the  review 
and  veto  process  where  it  did  not  believe 
such  authority  was  within  the  scope  of  pre- 
viously approved  activities. 

Because  under  the  new  system  both  the 
FRB  and  FBA  will  be  engaged  in  the  regula- 
tion, examination  and  supervision  of  bank 
holding  companies,  provisions  for  coordinat- 
ing policies,  regulations,  reporting  require- 
ments and  interpretations  of  the  BHCA 
have  been  included.  Such  consultation  and 
cooperation  will  be  provided  as  follows. 

The  FBA  will  be  authorized  to  review  and 
comment  on  applications  or  notices  filed 
with  the  FRB  by  holding  companies  of 
state-chartered  banks  or  by  international 
class  holding  companies,  as  well  as  on  gener- 
al policy  matters  relating  to  holding  compa- 
nies under  consideration  by  the  FRB. 
Where  the  FBA  submitted  to  the  FRB  ad- 
verse comments  on  a  particular  application 
or  notification  (including  any  related  inter- 
pretation of  the  BHCA).  the  FRB  will  be  re- 
quired to  consider  such  comments  and 
should  provide  the  FBA  with  a  written 
report  as  to  the  basis  for  its  decision  where 
it  determines  to  proceed  notwithstanding 
FBA  comment. 

The  FRB  will  be  authorized  to  review  and 
comment  on  applications  or  notices  filed 
with  the  FBA  by  holding  companies  of  na- 
tional banks  subject  to  its  regulation,  as 
well  as  on  general  policy  matters  relating  to 
holding  companies  under  consideration  by 
the  FBA.  Where  the  FRB  submitted  to  the 
FBA  adverse  comments  on  a  particular  ap- 
plication or  notification  (including  any  re- 
lated interpretation  of  the  BHCA).  the  FBA 
will  be  required  to  consider  such  comments 
and  should  provide  the  FTIB  with  a  written 
report  as  to  the  basis  for  its  decision  where 
it  determines  to  proceed  notwithstanding 
FBA  comments. 

The  agencies  will  be  required  to  establish 
common  standards  governing  capital  ratios, 
loan  limitations  or  similar  specific  pruden- 
tial matters.  Reporting  requirements  would 
be  harmonized  to  the  greatest  practicable 
degree,  but  would  not  be  required  to  t>e 
identical. 

Section  4743  also  streamlines  the  approval 
procedures  for  individual  transactions  under 
the  BHCA  for  engaging  in  nonbank  activi- 
ties. Notice  procedures  similar  to  those  in- 
cluded in  FIDA  and  S.  2851,  as  passed  by 
the  Senate  in  1984,  are  used  as  a  basis  for 
that  streamlining.  Under  the  new  proce- 
dures, the  holding  company  must  submit  a 
notice  to  its  appropriate  regulator  60  days 
in  advance  of  engaging  in  a  nonbank  activi- 
ty on  the  "laundry  list."  Notices  to  engage 


in  activities  not  on  the  "laundry  list"  must 
go  through  a  more  complex  procedure  re- 
quiring FBA  approval  with  FRB  veto  au- 
thority, as  is  the  case  where  a  new  activity 
is  proposed  by  regulation.  However,  a  bank 
holding  company  would  be  permitted  to 
open  new  offices  for  activities  it  is  already 
engaging  in.  or  change  the  location  of  exist- 
ing offices,  or  transact  other  matters  of  cor- 
porate housekeeping  without  any  prior 
notice  to  its  holding  company  regulator 
except  where  an  individual  holding  compa- 
ny may  be  required  to  submit  an  advance 
notice  due  to  specific  supervisory  reasons. 

Information  that  is  required  for  the  sub- 
mission of  a  notice  under  this  section  in- 
cludes that  relevant  to  the  nature  and  scope 
of  the  proposed  activity  and  to  the  consider- 
ation of  the  following  criteria:  (1)  the  mana- 
gerial resources  of  the  holding  company 
and.  if  conducted  through  a  subsidiary,  the 
company  that  will  engage  in  the  activity:  (2) 
the  adequacy  of  financial  resources  of  such 
companies:  (3)  any  practice  or  arrangement 
that  may  affect  adversely  the  independence 
or  impartiality  of  an  affiliated  bank  in  the 
provision  of  credit  or  other  services,  or  may 
adversely  affect  the  terms  or  availability  of 
credit:  and  (4)  any  material  adverse  effect 
on  the  safety  and  soundness  or  financial 
condition  of  an  affiliated  bank  or  banks.  A 
procedure  is  provided  for  receiving  addition- 
al information. 

The  appropriate  regulatory  agency  has 
the  authority,  upon  consideration  of  the 
four  criteria  listed  above,  to  disapprove  a 
proposal,  but  it  must  do  so  within  the  statu- 
tory time  period  of  60  days  (or  30  days  after 
submission  of  additional  information)  with 
respect  to  any  activity  on  the  "laundry  list." 
Any  such  disapproval  must  be  by  written 
order  issued  by  the  appropriate  regulator, 
setting  forth  the  reasons  for  disapproval. 
Where  the  agency  has  not  acted  within  such 
time  period,  the  bank  holding  company 
would  be  free  to  proceed  with  the  transac- 
tion. The  agency  may  also  permit  the  trans- 
actions to  occur  sooner  by  issuing  a  written 
notice  of  its  interest  not  to  disapprove  the 
proposed  transaction. 

Sec/ion  4744.  Section  4744  of  the  bill  gives 
rulemaking  authority  to  each  appropriate 
regulatory  agency  under  the  Act.  This  sec- 
tion also  amends  section  5(b)  of  the  BHCA 
to  require  the  appropriate  regulatory 
agency,  before  taking  action  with  respect  to 
any  general  policy  matter  regarding  bank 
holding  companies,  to  give  notice  to  the 
other  appropriate  regulatory  agency  in 
order  to  provide  for  the  submission  of  com- 
ments. If  the  agency  receives  adverse  com- 
ments, it  must  provide  the  other  appropri- 
ate Federal  banking  agency,  with  a  written 
report  as  to  the  basis  for  its  decision  if  it  de- 
termines to  proceed  notwithstanding  such 
adverse  comments. 

Section  5(b),  as  amended,  would  further 
provide  that  neither  the  Board  nor  the  Fed- 
eral Banking  Agency  may  make  any  change 
in  the  capital  adequacy  requirements  or 
other  prudential  standards  for  bank  holding 
companies  without  the  consent  of  the  other. 
Section  4744  sut>stantially  revises  section 
5(c)'s  provisions  regarding  reports  by  and 
examinations  of  bank  holding  companies: 

Paragraph  5(c)(1)  mandates  that  the 
Board  and  the  Federal  Banking  Agency 
shall  coordinate  with  each  other  in  deter- 
mining the  scope,  frequency,  and  detail  of 
reports  required  by  the  agencies  from  l>ank 
holding  companies  and  requires  that  copies 
of  such  reports  pertaining  to  the  condition 
of  bank  holding  companies  be  provided  to 
the  FDIC. 


Paragraph  5(cK2)  mandates  greatly  sim- 
plified reporting  requirements  for  the  non- 
bank  subsidiaries  of  tMuik  holding  compa- 
nies. 

Paragraph  5(c)(3)  essentially  repeats  the 
present  provisioru  of  section  5  with  respect 
to  examination  of  bank  subsidiaries  of  bank 
holding  companies.  In  addition  it  provides 
that  the  appropriate  Federal  banking 
agency  shall,  insofar  as  possible,  minimise 
the  scope  and  frequency  of  examinations  of 
nonbank  subsidiaries  of  a  bank  holding  com- 
pany by  directing,  to  the  extent  feasible,  the 
focus  of  such  examinations  to  the  activities 
or  financial  condition  of  such  nonbank  sub- 
sidiaries as  may  have  a  material  adverse 
effect  on  the  safety  and  soundness  or  finan- 
cial condition  of  a  sut>sidiary  bank  of  a  t>ank 
holding  company. 

A  new  subsection  (g)(1)  is  added  to  section 
5  to  establish  procedures  in  the  event  of  cer- 
tain transactions  or  change  in  asset  size  or 
charter-type  that  would  cause  a  change  In 
jurisdiction  from  one  regulatory  agency  to 
another,  such  as  when  the  asset  growth  of  a 
company  subject  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Federal  Banking  Agency  causes  it  to  become 
an  international  class  holding  company  sub- 
ject to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board. 

A  bank  holding  company  is  required  to 
notify  the  old  and  the  new  appropriate  reg- 
ulatory agency  within  ten  days  of  an  event 
that  causes  a  change  in  jurisdiction.  On  or 
before  30  days  after  such  an  event,  the  bank 
holding  company  is  required  to  register  with 
the  new  regulator  and  l)ecomes  subject  to 
the  new  agency"s  superv'ision  and  regulation 
on  the  date  of  registration.  During  the  30- 
day  period  after  an  event,  a  bank  holding 
company  will  remain  subject  to  the  supervi- 
sion and  regulatory  authority  of  the  old  reg- 
ulatory agency.  The  old  agency  may  retain 
jurisdiction  for  a  longer  period  of  time  for 
the  purpose  of  completing  any  formal  ad- 
ministrative action  pending  against  a  bank 
holding  company  prior  to  an  event. 

The  Board  is  required  to  publish  as  of 
January  1  of  each  year  the  aggregate 
amount  of  holding  company  assets  and  the 
amount  of  assets  sufficient  to  cause  a  bank 
holding  company  to  qualify  as  an  interna- 
tional class  holding  company. 

Sections  4745-4747.  Sections  4745  and 
4746  make  technical  changes  in  sections  8 
and  9  of  the  BHCA  to  reflect  the  redistribu- 
tion of  regulatory  responsibility  as  pro(>osed 
by  the  Vice  President "s  Task  Group  on  Reg- 
ulation of  Financial  Services. 

Section  4747  amends  section  11(b)  of  the 
BHCA  to  reflect  the  transfer  of  antitrust 
review  authority  from  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  to  the  Justice  Department. 

Part  4— Deposit  Insurance  AMENDM:EH"rs 

Section  47S1.  Section  4751  requires  the 
FDIC  and  the  FHLBB  to  adopt  common 
minimum  capital  standards  and  common  ac- 
counting rules  for  depository  institutions  in- 
sured by  each  such  agency  (including  the 
FSLIC  in  the  case  of  the  FHLSB).  and 
these  uniform  minimum  capital  standards 
would  tie  phased-in  within  seven  years. 

In  the  event  the  agencies  do  not  agree  on 
minimum  capital  standards  and  accounting 
principles  within  two  years  of  enactment  of 
the  Act.  then  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
would  be  authorized  to  prescribe  the  mini- 
mum capital  standards  and  principles  after 
consulting  with  the  FDIC  and  the  FHLBB. 
Once  minimum  capital  and  accounting 
standards  are  established,  each  relevant  su- 
pervisory agency  will  retain  authority  to 
vary   such   standards   during   a   temporary 
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period  In  the  event  of  induatry-wide  finui- 
cW  dlfneuIticB.  This  section  further  author- 
Imb  each  appropriate  Federal  banking 
acency  to  eatabUah  hicher  minimum  capital 
■taadardi  for  InaUtutions  subject  to  iU  res- 
ulattoo  and  aupervlrian.  as  well  as  to  exer- 
eiae  nonnal  supervlaory  dlacreUon  over  insti- 
tutlooa  that  are  not  in  compliance  with  re- 
quired standards.  The  effect  of  this  section 
would  be  to  inaure  that  all  banks  and  thrifts 
whose  depoaits  are  insured  by  the  Federal 
covenuaent  would  be  required  to  maintain 
the  same  level  of  capital  deemed  necessary 
to  adequately  protect  safety  and  soundness 
and  the  intetrity  of  the  deposit  insurance 
procrams,  and  to  follow  common  accounting 
practioca  moat  appropriate  to  the  function- 
Inc  of  the  depoait  insurance  procrams. 

SeetUtn  47SZ.  Section  4752  amends  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Act  to  bring  it 
Into  oonformlty  with  the  new  language  in 
Section  4741. 

SteUom  47SX  Section  4753  authorizes  the 
roiC  to  Institute  a  system  of  risk-based  in- 
surance premiums  utilizing  objective  bal- 
ance sheet  factors  to  the  extent  feasible. 
The  next  section  provides  for  risk-related 
rebatea.  There  are  also  provisions  to  give 
such  authority  to  the  FSLIC  for  FSLIC-in- 
sured  Institutions  In  the  relevant  statute. 

Under  the  current  system,  deposit  insur- 
ance pranlums  and  rebates  are  based  solely 
on  the  volume  of  insured  deposits,  with  no 
variation  ammg  Insured  institutions  based 
on  the  level  of  risk  that  any  such  institution 
may  poae  for  the  insurance  agency.  At 
present  the  strongest  bank  pays  the  same 
premium  rates  and  receives  the  same  level 
of  rebate  as  a  severely  undercapitalized 
Arm.  even  though  it  may  represent  a  far 
lower  risk  for  the  insurance  fund.  Indeed, 
the  current  system  in  effect  forces  prudent- 
ly managed  institutions  to  subsidize  high 
risk  Institutions.  To  Improve  this  situation, 
the  Federal  Insurance  agencies  will  be  au- 
thoriwd  (but  not  required)  to  establish  a 
risk-baaed  variable  insurance  program,  with 
respect  to  both  basic  premium  levels  and  re- 


Dnder  Section  4753.  institutions  that 
chooae  to  engage  In  activities  with  a  broader 
spectrum  of  risk  would  be  required  to  pay 
appropriately  higher  insurance  premiums  as 
a  result.  However,  because  risk  assessment  is 
Inherently  Irapredae.  especially  when  for- 
mulated by  a  monopoly  government  provid- 
er. Section  4753  establishes  a  minimum  rate 
of  one-twelfth  and  a  maximum  rate  of  one- 
half  of  one  percent  of  the  deposit  base  and 
sets  forth  standards  for  the  risk  formula. 
Section  4753  recogniaes  the  dangers  of  inac- 
curacy or  abuae  in  any  system  of  subjective 
government  risk  assessment,  and  the  practi- 
cal fact  that  riak  assignments  by  the  FDIC 
or  FHLBB  would  be  difficult  if  not  impossi- 
ble for  an  institution  that  was  inaccurately 
daaaified  to  correct  through  judicial  or 
other  forms  of  redress.  Consequently,  Sec- 
tion 4T53  is  designed  to  prevent  the  insur- 
aiwe  agencies  from  utilizing  subjective  eval- 
uatlooa  In  establishing  premium  variations. 

To  aooompUah  this  result,  the  statute  pro- 
vides that  the  Insurance  agencies  should 
publlah  a  premium  formula  that  would  be 
applied  to  objective  financial  data  contained 
In  reported  Information,  such  as  capital 
ratloa.  exposure  to  Interest  rate  variations. 
pereentage  total  deposits  that  are  insured  or 
level  of  daHifled  loans.  Each  insured  insti- 
tution would  simply  apply  the  formula  to  its 
reported  financial  data  to  determine  its  own 
Insurance  premium,  subject  to  the  minimum 
and  maxhnnm  levels  specified  atwve.  This 
is  Intended  to  Improve  the  equity  of 


the  current  flat  rate  system  without  creat- 
ing new  staffing  needs  at  the  Insurance 
agencies  or  the  undue  risk  of  unfair  classifi- 
cations. 

Stction  4754.  Section  4754  authorizes  the 
FDiC  to  vary  the  premium  rebate  for  in- 
sured banks  based  upon  the  same  risk  fac- 
tois  specified  in  Section  4753  of  this  Act. 

Stction  4755.  Section  4755  modifies  the 
management  and  structure  of  the  FDIC 
Board  of  Directors  by  increasing  the 
number  of  FDIC  Board  members  from  three 
to  five  and  adding  the  Chairman  of  the 
PRB  and  the  Director  of  the  FBA  as  non- 
voting members.  Under  Section  4745,  the 
FDIC  Board  will  consist  of  three  voting 
members  appointed  by  the  President,  two 
non-voting  members,  the  Director  of  the 
FBA  and  the  Chairman  of  the  PRB.  The 
President  will  designate  the  Chairman  and 
Vice-Chairman  of  the  Board  from  among 
the  voting  members.  The  voting  members 
will  serve  six-year  terms. 

Section  4756.  Section  4756  defines  the 
scope  of  the  FDIC's  bank  examination  au- 
thority. Current  FDIC  authority  to  examine 
any  insured  bank  for  insurance  purposes  re- 
mains unchanged.  In  addition,  this  section 
auttiorizes  the  FDIC  (i)  to  examine,  in  con- 
junction with  the  primary  supervisor,  insti- 
tutions insured  by  it  (whether  state  or  fed- 
erally chartered)  that  are  seriously  troubled 
financially,  as  well  as  a  limited  sample  of 
non-troubled  institutions  (to  be  jointly 
agreed  on  by  the  FDIC  and  the  primary  su- 
pervisor), and  (ii)  to  accompany  the  primary 
supervisor  on  other  examinations  of  any 
other  non-troubled  insured  firms.  Except  in 
extraordinary  cases  involving  immediate 
risk  to  the  FDIC's  insurance  fund,  and 
where  the  primary  supervisor  has  declined  a 
request  by  the  Corporation  to  conduct  an 
examination,  examinations  of  troubled 
banks  and  sampling  exams  would  only  be 
conducted  jointly  with  the  bank's  primary 
supervisor.  In  addition,  the  FDIC  (in  a 
manner  consistent  with  the  recent  agree- 
ment for  coordinated  examinations  of  na- 
tional banks  between  the  OCC  and  FDIC) 
would  be  required  generally  to  utilize  the 
same  format  for  data  employed  by  the  su- 
pervisor of  any  such  institution  unless  it  has 
a  specific  need  for  specialized  data  in  a  par- 
ticular case.  This  would  enable  the  FDIC  to 
gain  useful  information  concerning  its  in- 
surance risks  while  preventing  any  unneces- 
sary additional  costs  to  banks  such  as  might 
be  created  if  the  bank  had  to  report  infor- 
mation as  of  slightly  different  dates  or 
using  slightly  different  criteria  for  data 
presentation. 

In  the  field  of  bank  examination,  the 
FDIC  today  has  responsibility  for  supervis- 
ing, on  a  day-to-day  basis,  approximately 
9,090  state  non-member  banks.  These  non- 
member  banks  hold  approximately  20  per- 
cent of  aggregate  U.S.  bank  assets.  The 
FDIC  spends  more  than  $800  million  per 
deoide  in  examining  these  banks,  even 
though  all  of  them  are  examined  by  state 
agencies,  and  at  any  given  time  most  of 
thse  banks  do  not  represent  a  significant 
danger  to  the  FDIC  fund.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  FDIC  has  not  historically  exam- 
ined national  banks  or  member  banks  that 
were  troubled  and  that  may  have  represent- 
ed a  far  more  direct  exposure  for  the  FDIC 
insurance  program  due  to  a  higher  likeli- 
hood of  failure. 

Under  Section  4756.  all  supervisory  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  FDIC  not  directly  relat- 
ed to  operation  of  the  deposit  insurance  pro- 
gram and  responsibility  for  examining 
healthy  state  non-meml>er  banks  would  be 


transferred  to  other  agencies.  In  place  of  Its 
current  role  as  a  general  purpose  regulator, 
the  FDIC  would  have  clear  authority  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  examination  of  every  bank 
which  is  seriously  troubled  financially,  Irre- 
spective of  its  charter  type,  due  to  the 
higher  risks  any  such  troubled  bank  repre- 
sents for  the  insurance  fund.  In  this  manner 
the  FDIC  would  be  able  to  act  as  a  more  ef- 
fective watchdog  of  the  insurance  program. 

Section  4757.  Section  4757  will  give  the 
FDIC  new  authority  to  request  the  relevant 
supervisor  to  take  enforcement  action  appli- 
cable to  any  insured  bank  or  its  officers  and 
directors.  Where  the  supervisor  declined  to 
take  such  action,  the  FDIC  Board  of  Direc- 
tors will  be  able  to  take  action  independent- 
ly based  upon  an  examination  of  any  such 
bank  by  the  FDIC  and  a  determination  that 
such  action  is  necessary  under  statutory 
standards  relating  to  unsafe  or  unsound 
banking  practices  by  an  insured  bank  or  its 
management.  Section  4757  also  specifies  the 
procedures  to  be  used  for  FDIC  requests  for 
and  taking  of  enforcement  actions. 

Section  4758.  Section  4758  outlines  the 
procedure  and  authority  for  the  FT3IC  to 
approve  applications  for  insurance.  Section 
4758  deletes  two  of  the  factors  considered 
under  current  law  in  connection  with  an  in- 
surance application.  The  deleted  factors  are 
"convenience  and  needs  considerations"  and 
"the  consistency  of  corporate  powers  with 
the  purposes  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insur- 
ance AcU"  These  factors  are  deleted  because 
they  bear  no  relationship  whatsoever  to  the 
insurance  risks  of  any  applicant.  "Conven- 
ience and  needs"  has  historically  been  a 
device  to  restrain  competition,  which  is  in- 
imical to  the  public's  interest  in  a  competi- 
tive and  efficient  financial  system.  Similar- 
ly, the  VDIC  should  not  t>e  entitled  or  re- 
quired to  limit  the  availability  of  deposit  in- 
surance for  new  competitors  based  on  am- 
biguous notions  of  "appropriate"  areas  of 
competition  in  financial  services.  Rather, 
the  bill  is  intended  to  enable  the  FDIC  to 
operate  functionally  as  an  insurance  provid- 
er, with  its  efforts  focused  entirely  on  the 
most  effective  and  least  costly  means  of  pro- 
tecting the  integrity  of  its  deposit  insurance 
program. 

Thus,  the  FDIC  will  continue  to  review 
applications  for  insurance  from  state-char- 
tered ncximember  banks,  subject  to  appro- 
priate deferral  (as  described  for  national 
and  member  banks)  to  the  extent  certified 
states  are  involved.  In  the  case  of  applica- 
tions for  a  national  bank  charter  or  by  a 
newly-chartered  or  uninsured  state  bank  for 
membership  in  the  Federal  Reserve  System 
(both  of  which  automatically  include  insur- 
ance coverage  if  granted),  the  FBA  or  FRB. 
as  the  case  may  be,  will  furnish  a  copy  of 
the  individual  application  submitted  to 
either  sUch  agency  to  the  FDIC  for  its 
review.  In  reviewing  any  such  application 
for  insurance,  or  which  would  otherwise 
convey  insurance,  the  FDIC  will  be  limited 
to  considering  the  financial  and  managerial 
resources  of  the  bank  and  its  organizers,  as 
these  are  the  only  factors  that  have  a  bear- 
ing on  the  risks  or  costs  to  the  FDIC  of  pro- 
viding insurance.  The  FBA  or  PRB.  as  the 
case  may  be.  will  advise  the  FDIC  of  its  de- 
termination regarding  such  factors,  and  in 
the  normal  course  the  FDIC  will  rely  on 
such  determination  by  the  FBA  or  PRB. 
However,  in  any  event  where  the  FDIC  does 
not  concur  in  any  such  determination  by 
the  FBA  or  FRB,  it  may  decline  to  provide 
insuranoe  coverage  and  must  promptly  so 
notify  either  such  agency. 


Section  4759.  Section  4759  of  the  bill 
amends  section  3(q)<2)  of  the  Federal  De- 
posit Insurance  Act  to  designate  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  as  the  appropriate  Federal 
banking  authority  for  all  state  chartered  in- 
sured banks,  and  deletes  the  provision  in 
section  3(qK3)  designating  the  Federal  De- 
posit Insurance  Corporation  as  the  appro- 
priate Federal  banking  authority  for  State 
nonmember  insured  banks. 

Section  4760.  Section  4760  of  the  bill  re- 
quires State  nonmember  insured  banks  to 
make  reports  of  condition  to  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  or  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank 
in  whose  district  the  respective  banks  are  lo- 
cated instead  of  the  FDIC.  It  also  makes 
other  technical  changes  to  reflect  the  trans- 
fer of  jurisdiction  from  the  FDIC  to  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board. 

Section  4761.  Section  4761  of  the  bill  con- 
forms notice  requirements  regarding  unsafe 
or  unsound  practices  or  violations  of  law  by 
State  banks  or  holding  companies  to  the 
new  appropriate  regulatory  agencies  estab- 
lished by  this  legislation. 

Section  4762.  Section  4762  of  the  bill  re- 
peals subsection  (g)  (relating  to  interest  on 
deposits),  subsection  (j)  (relating  to  transac- 
tions with  affiliates)  and  subsection  (d)  (re- 
lating to  prior  approval  for  branching)  of 
section  18  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Act  because  state  nonmember  insured  banks 
become  subject  to  equivalent  provisions  in 
the  Federal  Reserve  Act  under  this  legisla- 
tion. Section  4762  also  transfers  from  the 
FDIC  to  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  the  au- 
thority to  consent  to  the  acquisition  of  for- 
eign banks  by  State  nonmember  insured 
banks  and  to  consent  to  the  conversion  of 
insured  banks  into  State  nonmember  in- 
sured banks. 

Section  4763.  Section  4763  of  the  bill  re- 
peals section  20  of  the  Federal  Deposit  In- 
surance Act  relating  to  participation  by 
State  nonmember  insured  banks  in  lotteries. 
Such  banks  are  subjected  to  equivalent  pro- 
visions in  the  Federal  Reserve  Act. 

Section  4764.  Section  4764  of  the  bill 
amends  section  25  of  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Act  to  authorize  the  appropriate 
agency,  rather  than  the  FDIC,  to  require 
banks  to  report  on  the  identity  of  persons 
receiving  federally-related  mortgage  loans, 
and  the  nature  and  amount  of  such  loans. 

Section  4765-4785.  Sections  4765  through 
4785  make  technical  changes  in  miscellane- 
ous statutory  provisions  to  reflect  the  trans- 
fer of  jurisdiction  over  state  nonmember  in- 
sured banks  from  the  FDIC  to  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board.  These  sections  also  make 
technical  changes  to  reflect  other  recom- 
mendations to  reduce  excessive  regulation 
in  miscellaneous  statutory  provisions. 

Sections  4786-4788.  Sections  4786-4788  im- 
plement functional  regulation  in  antitrust 
enforcement  by  repealing  the  outmoded  and 
cumbersome  Bank  Merger  Act  and  central- 
izing antitrust  enforcement  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice.  While  certain  features  of 
existing  law,  such  as  the  statutory  stay  of 
transactions  challenged  by  the  Department 
of  Justice,  are  preserved,  the  new  proce- 
dures generally  apply  to  the  procedures  of 
antitrust  review  under  the  Hart-Scott- 
Rodino  Act  and  other  related  legislation  to 
bank  mergers.  The  detailed  procedures  set 
forth  in  this  legislation  under  Section  3  of 
the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act  are  incor- 
porated by  reference  in  these  provisions, 
which  also  make  conforming  changes  to 
other  statutory  provisions. 


PART  5— EXPANSION  OP  STATE 

SUPERVISION  AMENDMENTS 

Section  4791.  Section  4791  states  that  the 

title  of  this  part  of  the  legislation  is  the 

"State  Depository   Institutions  Supervision 

Certification  Act  of  1987.  " 

Section  4792.  Section  4792  directs  the  fed- 
eral banking  agencies  to  carry  out  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Act  in  a  manner  designed  to 
transfer  to  the  states  federal  supervisory 
and  enforcement  authority  with  respect  to 
state  banks  and  their  holding  companies  to 
the  maximum  degree  practicable  and  pru- 
dent. The  PHLiBB  is  directed  to  adopt  rules 
and  regulations  establishing  a  similar  certi- 
fication program  with  respect  to  thrift  insti- 
tutions. 

Section  4793.  Section  4793  defines  certain 
terms  used  in  the  Act.  including  the  term 
"certification,"  which  is  defined  as  an  order 
issued  by  the  PRB  to  a  State  banking 
agency  authorizing  the  agency  to  assume  in 
whole  or  part  particular  super\'isory  and  en- 
forcement responsibilities  of  the  FRB  or 
FDIC  under  federal  law  with  respect  to  fed- 
erally insured  State  banks  and  their  holding 
companies. 

Section  4794.  Section  4794  provides  thai 
the  basis  for  certification  is  the  existence  of 
state  supervisory  programs  that  are  "as  ef- 
fective" as  those  of  the  relevant  super\'isory 
agencies.  A  committee  consisting  of  repre- 
sentatives of  the  FRB.  FBA  and  FDIC 
would  establish  (by  majority  vote)  the  spe- 
cific criteria  that  would  be  used  to  deter- 
mine in  each  specific  case  whether  a  state's 
supervisory  programs  are  as  effective  as 
those  of  the  federal  supervisory  agencies.  In 
developing  regulations  identifying  such  cri- 
teria, the  comments  of  State  regulatory 
agencies  would  be  sought  and  considered 
along  with  other  public  comment. 

Section  4795.  Section  4795  provides  that  a 
State  banking  agency  may  submit  an  appli- 
cation to  the  FRB  for  certification  and  that 
the  application  shall  be  in  the  form  pre- 
scribed by  the  PRB.  Section  4795  requires 
the  PRB  to  approve  an  application  for  certi- 
fication if  it  determines  that  the  agency  sat- 
isfies the  applicable  criteria  and  (1)  the 
State  banking  agency  provides  a  written 
statement  from  the  State's  highest  legal  of- 
ficer certifying  that  the  agency  is  author- 
ized to  assume  the  Federal  supervisory  au- 
thority requested.  (2)  the  State  banking 
agency  commits  to  enforce  all  laws  and  reg- 
ulations within  the  scope  of  certification 
granted,  and  (3)  the  State  agency  under- 
takes to  enforce  the  Bank  Holding  Compa- 
ny Act  ("BHCA"),  the  FBA's  regulations  on 
nonbanking  activities,  the  joint  prudential 
standards  of  the  FBA  and  PRB,  published 
interpretations  of  the  FBA  or  FRB  regard- 
ing the  BHCA  and  any  conditions  contained 
in  orders  issued  by  either  such  agency  appli- 
cable to  institutions  within  the  scope  of  cer- 
tification. 

Section  4796.  Section  4796  states  that  the 
FRB  may  grant  certification  subject  to  such 
reasonable  conditions  and  limitations  as  it 
may  deem  appropriate  in  order  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  the  Act,  consistent  with  safe 
and  sound  banking  practices  and  subject  to 
the  residual  authority  and  oversight  of  the 
Board.  This  section  also  provides  that  certi- 
fication is  designed  to  be  tailored  to  the  de- 
sires and  capabilities  of  each  individual 
state  to  assume  federal  enforcement  respon- 
sibilities. Rather  than  being  all  or  nothing, 
certification  is  designed  to  be  a  flexible  pro- 
gram that  will  transfer  enforcement  respon- 
sibilities for  particular  sizes  or  types  of 
firms  or  for  specific  responsibilities,  as  soon 
as  the  FRB  determines  that  the  state  pro- 


gram meets  the  equivalent  effectiveness  test 
in  any  such  area  or  for  that  size  and  type  of 
firm.  Notwithstanding  any  grant  of  certifi- 
cation, however,  the  FDIC  would  be  author- 
ized to  decline  to  grant  federal  deposit  in- 
surance notwithstanding  the  recommenda- 
tion of  a  State's  banking  agency. 

Section  4797.  Section  4797  requires  the 
PRB  to  provide  a  copy  of  any  application 
for  certification  to  the  FDIC  and  authorizes 
the  FDIC  to  consider  the  application  for  a 
period  of  90  days.  If  the  PDIC  finds  that 
the  grant  of  certification  may  reasonably  be 
expected  to  involve  undue  risks  to  the  de- 
posit insurance  fund  and  provides  timely  no- 
tification of  its  finding  to  the  FRB,  the 
PRB  would  not  be  authorized  to  approve 
the  application. 

Section  4798.  Section  4798  authorizes  the 
FRB  to  review  the  performance  of  certified 
State  banking  agencies  and  to  require  re- 
ports and  information  pertaining  to  an 
agency's  exercise  of  delegated  supervisory 
authority.  The  FRB  would  be  authorized  to 
examine  State  ttanks  and  their  affiliates  in 
order  to  review  the  performance  of  certified 
State  banking  agencies,  and  Iwth  the  Board 
and  the  FDIC  would  retain  residual  author- 
ity to  examine  State  twnks  and  their  affili- 
ates in  order  to  effectuate  their  respective 
responsibilities  under  Federal  law.  Copies  of 
examination  and  inspection  reports  by  State 
banking  agencies  must  be  forwarded  to  the 
FRB  and  the  FDIC. 

Section  47M  also  requlrea  State  banking 
agencies  to  submit  to  the  PRB  copies  of  ap- 
plications or  notices  filed  pursuant  to  the 
BHCA  and  of  any  rule,  regulation,  interpre- 
tation, or  policy  guidelines  proposed  to  be 
adopted  by  the  State  banking  agency  relat- 
ing to  bank  holding  companies.  The  FRB  is 
authorized  to  submit  comments  to  the  State 
tMuiking  agency  on  any  such  matter,  and 
within  ten  business  days  of  receipt  of  notifi- 
cation by  a  State  banking  agency  that  it  has 
acted  on  any  such  application,  notice,  rule, 
regulation,  interpretation,  or  policy  guide- 
lines, the  PRB  may  disapprove  such  action 
if  it  determines  that  approval  would  be  in- 
consistent with  Federal  law.  The  FRB  also 
retains  residual  authority  to  take  enforce- 
ment actions  with  respect  to  any  institution 
for  which  the  PRB  is  otherwise  the  appro- 
priate regulatory  agency. 

Section  4799.  Section  4799  states  that  a 
State  banking  agency  may  be  granted  certi- 
fication for  a  period  of  up  to  five  years  and 
that  certification  authority  may  be  renewed 
upon  application  by  the  State  banking 
agency  submitted  to  the  PRB  no  later  than 
180  days  prior  to  the  expiration  of  its  certi- 
fication. 

Section  4800.  Section  4800  states  that  the 
PRB  may  terminate  or  modify  a  State's  cer- 
tification tMsed  on  a  determination  that 
such  action  is  necessary  to  ensure  compli- 
ance with  this  title  or  is  warranted  due  to 
material  changes  In  State  supervisory  pro- 
grams, or  other  relevant  circumstances.  In 
addition,  the  FRB  may  revoke  or  suspend  a 
State's  certification  based  on  a  determina- 
tion that  an  action  by  a  certified  State 
banking  agency  is  iiKwnsistent  with  Federal 
law.  The  PRB  must  provide  the  State  bank- 
ing agency  notice  and  an  opportunity  to 
submit  its  views  prior  to  modification  or  ter- 
mination of  certification.  If  the  PRB  takes 
such  action,  it  must  promptly  inform  the 
FDIC  and  the  Federal  Banking  Agency  of 
its  action. 

Section  4801.  Section  4801  states  that  the 
FRB,  the  FDIC  and  the  Federal  Banking 
Agency  shall  make  available  training  and 
technical  assistance  to  State  t>anking  agen- 
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dCB  deatrinc  to  enter  into  a  prognitn  leading 
to  certiflcation  of  State  examination  pro- 
grama. 

SeeUo*  4892.  Section  4802  authorizes  the 
niB.  nilC  and  the  Federal  Banliing 
Ageacy  to  cooperate  with  any  cooperative 
intentate  examination  agency  established 
by  the  States  or  the  private  sector  to  pro- 
vide examination  reports. 

SecHo*  4S0X  Section  4803  authorizes  the 
FRB  and  the  FHIiBB  to  adopt  rules  and 
regulations  to  implement  their  respective 
authorities  under  the  Act. 

SecMOM  4904.  Section  4804  sUtes  that  the 
exercise  of  authority  by  the  FRB,  FDIC.  or 
FHLBB  oonoeminc  certification  and  over- 
sicht  of  State  banking  agencies  shall  not  be 
subject  to  Judicial  review. 

SeetUm  MAS.  Section  4805  esUblUhes  the 
effective  date  of  the  Act  as  the  date  of  en- 
actment and  requires  that  regulations  to  im- 
l^emait  the  Act  be  adopted  within  nine 
months  of  enactment. 

SeetUni  4800.  Section  4806  is  a  savings 
clause  providing  that  nothing  in  the  Act 
shall  adversely  affect  the  right  of  any  State 
to  carry  out  its  examination  or  supervision 
of  any  state  chartered  iiistitution  pursuant 
to  State  law  or  limit  the  ability  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  or  the  FHLBB  to  utilize 
cooperative  programs  with  noncertified 
States. 

Past  6— SiMPuncATioN  Ahemdments 

SectUnu  4811  and  4812.  Sections  4811  and 
4812  will  eliminate  requirements  for  ad- 
vance approval  from,  or  notification  require- 
ments to,  a  Federal  agency  for  a  bank  to  es- 
tablish branches  or  install  automatic  teller 
machines  (ATMs)  (where  permissible  pursu- 
ant to  State  law  for  State  banlis).  unless 
otherwise  required  in  individual  cases  for 
supervisory  reasons.  These  sections  also  au- 
thorize national  banks  to  engage  in  inter- 
state branching  to  the  same  extent  that 
state-chartered  banks  are  so  authorized. 

NatlMial  banks  should  have  the  same  au- 
thority to  branch  interstate  as  state-char- 
tered banks  from  the  same  State.  While  the 
basic  intent  of  the  McFadden  Act  was  to 
give  national  banks  in  a  particular  State  the 
benefit  of  branching  rules  for  state-char- 
tered banks  in  that  SUte,  the  statute  is 
written  in  a  way  to  suggest  that  national 
banks  have  branching  parity  only  within 
the  State.  Consequently,  there  is  a  risk 
under  existing  law  that  a  court  might  deny 
national  banks  a  right  to  enjoy  the  benefits 
of  reciprocal  interstate  branching  law 
adopted  by  individual  SUtes  unless  the  law 
is  so  amended. 

Without  prejudice  to  the  desirability  of 
future  changes  in  geographic  restrictions  on 
depository  institutions,  ATMs  owned  and 
operated  by  national  banks  should  be  treat- 
ed as  branches  only  to  the  extent  that 
ATBCs  of  state-chartered  banks  are  treated 
as  branches,  rather  than  the  current  re- 
quirement that  such  machines  must  be 
treated  as  branches  even  if  not  so  defined 
by  State  law.  This  provision  is  not  intended 
to  alter  current  law  with  respect  to  shared 
ATM  faculties. 

The  current  requirement  that  national 
banks  maintain  a  minimum  "statutory"  cap- 
ital for  each  branch  is  obsolete  and  is  re- 
pealed. 

Section  4813.  Section  4813  exempts  insti- 
tutions having  total  assets  of  less  than 
$300,000,000  (on  December  31,  1985:  such 
amount  to  l>e  adjusted  annually  based  upon 
the  change  in  the  Consumer  Price  Index) 
from  the  Home  Mortgage  Disclosure  Act. 

Section  4814.  Section  4814  exempts  insti- 
tutions having  total   assets  of   less   than 


$300,000,000  (on  December  31.  1985:  such 
amovnt  to  be  adjusted  annually  based  upon 
the  change  in  the  Consumer  Price  Index) 
from  the  Community  Reinvestment  Act. 
Such  small  institutions  have  far  less  flexi- 
bility in  their  areas  of  activity  than  larger 
institutions. 

Section  4815.  Section  4815  abolishes  the 
Federal  Financial  Institutions  Examination 
Council  and  provides  that  the  expenses  and 
assets  of  the  Council  be  equally  divided 
among  its  five  members.  It  is  intended  that 
the  various  federal  regulatory  agencies 
should  continue  to  cooperate  in  the  develop- 
ment of  common  standards,  but  since  the 
FFI8C  has  not  exercised  compulsory  au- 
thority, such  cooperation  can  be  achieved 
without  the  additional  budgetary  expense  to 
maintain  the  FFIEC. 

Section  4816.  Section  4816  states  that  a 
"noninsured  Institution"  under  section 
ISCcMl)  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Act.  regarding  bank  mergers,  does  not  in- 
clude an  institution  insured  by  the  FSLIC. 

Section  4817.  Section  4817  eliminates  the 
need  for  the  FDIC  to  consent  to  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  insured  status  of  a  State 
member  bank  changing  to  nonmember 
static  and  provides  for  the  automatic  con- 
tinuation of  insurance  in  such  an  instance. 
Under  current  law.  the  Federal  Deptosit  In- 
surance Act  (12  U.S.C.  1814(b))  provides 
that  deposit  insurance  continues  in  the 
event  of  an  insured  national  bank  convert- 
ing to  State  non-meml)er  bank  status.  At 
the  same  time  the  statute  provides  that  the 
insured  status  of  a  bank  will  not  continue 
for  a  State  member  bank  changing  to  a  non- 
member  status  unless  the  FDIC  consents  to 
the  continuation  of  the  insured  status. 
Since  both  situations  involve  nonmember- 
ship  In  the  FRB,  it  is  inconsistent  to  permit 
insurance  to  continue  without  FDIC  con- 
sent In  one  case  but  to  require  such  consent 
in  the  other.  No  reason  is  evident  to  require 
it  in  either  case. 

Section  4818.  Section  4818  eliminates  the 
requirement  that  insured  non-member 
banks  receive  the  FDIC's  prior  approval  to 
reduce  or  retire  capital  notes  and  dei)en- 
tures.  Under  current  law,  the  Federal  De- 
posit Insurance  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1828(i))  re- 
quires insured  nonmember  banks  to  obtain 
the  PDIC's  prior  approval  to  reduce  or 
retire  "capital  notes  or  deijentures."  Origi- 
nally designed  to  preserve  a  bank's  capital 
structure,  this  provision  does  not  give  prac- 
tical recognition  to  the  fact  that  notes  and 
debentures  are  liabilities  and  not  capital.  On 
December  17.  1981.  the  FDIC  adopted  a 
policy'  statement  to  the  effect  that  notes 
and  debentures  will  no  longer  be  taken  into 
consideration  in  determining  the  capital 
adequacy  of  a  bank.  Accordingly,  reference 
to  retirement  of  capital  notes  and  deben- 
tures is  removed  from  the  provisions  of  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act,  because  the 
procedures  through  which  banks  and  the 
FDIC  are  forced  to  go  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
tiring debt  serve  little  or  no  purpose. 

Section  4819.  Section  4819  authorizes  reg- 
ulatory agencies  to  exclude  certain  transac- 
tions from  the  expensive  and  time-consum- 
ing change  in  control  application  process 
where  deemed  appropriate  in  the  public  in- 
terest. This  exclusion  is  intended  to  cover 
such  transactions  as  change  of  control 
within  a  family,  those  that  represent  an  in- 
terim step  preceding  establishment  of  a 
bank  holding  company,  and  other  transac- 
tions as  determined  by  the  appropriate 
agency. 

Section  4820.  Section  4820  authorizes  the 
FDIC  to  waive  the  requirement  for  prior 


written  approval  for  a  person  with  a  crimi- 
nal conviction  seeking  employment  with  an 
insured  bank  in  any  case  where  the  FDIC 
has  previously  consented  to  his  or  her  em- 
ployment elsewhere.  Section  4820  also 
amends  and  clarifies  current  law  to  make 
the  requirement  for  written  consent  appli- 
cable to  employment  of  a  convicted  person 
by  a  bank  holding  company. 

Under  current  law,  any  person  with  a 
prior  conviction  involving  dishonesty  or 
breach  of  trust  is  required  by  12  U.S.C.  1829 
to  obtain  the  PDIC's  prior  consent  before 
l>eing  employed  by  an  insured  bank.  Howev- 
er, this  provision  has  two  weaknesses.  In  the 
first  instance,  a  minor  offense  committed  in 
years  past  will  require  repeated  applications 
every  tim<  the  same  person  takes  a  job  at  a 
different  bank.  Not  only  does  the  statute  re- 
quire an  unreasonable  duplication  of  effort 
to  retrace  information  which  has  previously 
l)een  clea^d,  but  it  needlessly  subjects  the 
applicant  to  experiences  that  can  be  humi- 
liating. Aocordingly.  the  statute  is  amended 
by  providing  flexibility  to  waive  the  require- 
ment of  future  applications  once  consent 
has  been  granted  for  a  particular  individual. 
The  second  defect  in  the  current  12  U.S.C. 
1829  is  that  the  application  provision  does 
not  extend  to  employment  of  a  convicted 
person  by  a  holding  company.  Because  per- 
sons in  k£y  positions  within  the  holding 
company  can  influence  bank  policy  and 
practices,  and  also  since  it  is  not  clear 
whether  an  order  could  be  adopted  under 
the  enforcement  powers  of  the  FDIC  to 
reach  a  person  holding  a  position  in  the 
holding  company,  12  U.S.C.  1829  is  amended 
to  embrace  employment  with  a  holding  com- 
pany. 

Section  4821.  Section  4821  exempts  the 
federal  banking  agencies  from  certain  re- 
quirements of  the  National  Historic  Preser- 
vation Act.  That  Act  now  requires  Federal 
banking  agencies,  with  respect  to  any  ap- 
provals or  issuances  of  licenses  for  an  "un- 
dertaking," to  take  into  account  the  effect 
of  the  undertaking  on  any  site,  building  or 
the  like  that  is  included  or  is  eligible  for  in- 
clusion as  a  historic  building.  Similar  deter- 
minations must  be  made  by  the  bank  and 
the  State  Historical  Preservation  Officer. 
The  principal  problem  is  one  of  delay  and 
duplication.  Upon  receiving  an  application  a 
Federal  agency  must  "consult"  with  the 
State  Historic  Preservation  Officer,  who  has 
30  days  to  respond  before  the  agency  may 
act  on  the  application.  If  potential  eligibil- 
ity is  involved  a  much  longer  process  ensues. 
Since  the  banking  agencies  possess  no  ex- 
pertise in  this  area,  and  since  the  process  is 
duplicative,  the  banking  agencies  will  l>e  re- 
lieved of  this  responsibility. 

Section  4822.  Section  4822  exempts  the 
Federal  banking  agencies  from  certain  re- 
quirements of  the  National  Environmental 
Policy  Act  regarding  such  matters  as  the  es- 
tablishment of  new  banks  or  branches  and 
office  relocations.  Since  application  for 
branches,  new  banics.  relocations  and  the 
like  must  meet  local  zoning  codes  and  are 
almost  universally  located  in  commercial 
areas,  it  Is  unusual  that  adverse  environ- 
mental impact  will  occur  from  the  opening 
of  banking  offices.  In  the  remote  case  when 
bank  facilities  might  have  some  potential 
for  adverse  impact,  such  problems  would 
best  be  resolved  at  the  local,  rather  than 
the  Federal,  level.  Requiring  the  Federal 
banking  af;encies  to  prepare  formal  environ- 
mental determinations  in  such  routine  com- 
mercial cases  increases  the  potential  for 
substantive  delays,  requires  the  agencies  to 
make  determinations  for  which  they  have 


no  expertise,  and  subjects  banks  and  thrifts 
to  regulatory  expense  not  applicable  to 
other  types  of  firm.":  that  could  open 
facilities  in  the  same  lix;alion  without  any 
filing  under  this  statute 

Section  4823.  Section  4823  eliminates  du- 
plicative prohibitions  in  the  Clayton  Act 
against  management  and  employee  inter- 
locks l)etween  a  member  bank  and  other 
banks  located  in  certain  geographic  areas. 
This  prohibition  was  duplicated  and  ex- 
panded on  by  the  Depository  Institutions 
Management  Interlocks  Act  ( "DIMIA").  en- 
acted in  1978  (12  U.S.C.  3201.  el  seq.). 
DIMIA  prohibited  management  interlocks 
among  all  deposit-taking  institutions  and 
expanded  the  geographic  scope  of  the  prohi- 
bition according  to  the  size  of  the  institu- 
tions involved  in  an  interlock.  In  light  of  the 
1978  enactment  of  DIMIA.  and  certain  tech- 
nical inconsistencies  between  Clayton  and 
DIMIA.  the  repetitive  prohibitions  in  the 
Clayton  Act  are  eliminated. 

Section  4824.  Section  4824  is  a  technical 
amendment  to  combine  several  provisions  of 
statute  law  that  deal  with  the  rights  and  li- 
abilities of  a  national  bank  that  changes  its 
name  or  location. 

Section  4825.  Section  4825  is  a  technical 
amendment  to  combine  several  provisions  of 
statute  law  that  deal  with  the  territorial  ap- 
plication of  the  national  banking  laws. 

Section  4826.  Section  4826  eliminates 
three  sections  of  obsolete  statute  law  that 
govern  circulating  notes  issued  by  national 
banks.  National  banks  no  longer  issue  such 
notes. 

Section  4827.  Section  4827  amends  or  re- 
peals several  obsolete  provisions  of  statute 
law  that  govern  a  national  bank's  issuance, 
replacement,  redemption  and  failure  to 
redeem  its  circulating  notes. 

Section  4828.  Section  4828  repeals  several 
obsolete  provisions  of  statute  law  that 
govern  the  deposit  and  return  of  U.S.  bonds 
that  back  a  national  bank's  circulating 
notes. 

Section  4829.  Section  4829  transfers  au- 
thority to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
from  the  FBA  with  resiject  to  the  engraving 
and  printing  of  Federal  Reserve  notes.  The 
responsibility  for  printing  the  national  cur- 
rency is  no  longer  consistent  with  the  FBA's 
duties  as  a  regulator  of  national  banks  and 
is.  in  fact,  performed  by  other  Treasury  bu- 
reaus. Accordingly,  these  functions  are 
transferred  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
for  appropriate  delegation  elsewhere  within 
the  Treasury  Department. 
Part  7— Securities  Simplification  Act  of 
1987 

Section  4831.  Section  3(a)(2)  of  the  Securi- 
ties Act  of  1933  currently  exempts  any  secu- 
rity issued  or  guaranteed  by  any  bank  from 
the  registration  provision  of  that  Act.  Sec- 
tion 4831  amends  section  3(a)(2)  to  delete 
the  exemption  for  bank-issued  and  bank- 
guaranteed  securities. 

Section  4831  also  adds  a  new  subsection 
(b).  however,  which  provides  that  any  de- 
posit instrument  which  has  been  deemed  to 
be  a  security  within  the  definition  set  forth 
in  section  2(1)  of  the  Securities  Act  would 
be  exempt  from  its  provisions,  as  is  the  case 
for  those  classes  of  securities  listed  in  Sec- 
tion 3(a).  The  separate  subsection  (b)  is  in- 
tended to  avoid  any  suggestion  that  the  lan- 
guage of  the  exemption  reflects  an  inten- 
tion that  the  instruments  listed  be  treated 
as  "securities,"  albeit  "exempted  securities," 
under  the  Act. 

Under  the  holding  of  Marine  Bank  v. 
Weaver,  455  U,S.  551  (1982),  bank  deposit  in- 
struments generally  are  not  deemed  to  t>e 


securities  under  the  Securities  Act  or  the 
Securities  Exchange  Act  of  1934.  The  new 
Section  3(b)  is  not  intended  to  expand  the 
definition  of  "security"  under  section  2(1)  of 
the  Act.  Hence,  bank  deposit  instruments 
and  accounts  are  not  to  be  considered  'secu- 
rities" except  in  those  exceptional  circum- 
stances where  such  instruments  or  accounts 
might  be  deemed  to  be  securities  under  cur- 
rent law.  See  Gary  Plastic  Packaging  Corp. 
V.  Merrill  Lynch.  Pierce  Fenner  and  Smith. 
Inc..  756  P.2d  230  (2d  Cir.  1985).  (Bank  cer- 
tificates of  deposit  marketed  by  investment 
banking  firm  are  securities  in  light  of  pur- 
chasers' reliance  on  firm's  managerial  ex- 
pertise in  selecting  certificates,  maintaining 
secondary  market  and  monitoring  status  of 
issuing  banks.)  As  is  also  consistent  with 
current  law.  participations  in  any  deposit  in- 
strument which  are  deemed  a  security,  how- 
ever, would  not  be  exempted  from  registra- 
tion, in  that  such  instruments  have  general- 
ly been  considered  separate  securities  for 
purposes  of  the  Act.  At  the  same  time,  new 
section  3(b)  would  ensure  that  a  deposit  in- 
strument participation  that  is  a  direct  obli- 
gation of  a  bank  would  not  be  considered  a 
"security"  subject  to  registration  under  the 
Act. 

The  overall  purpose  and  effect  of  this 
amendment  is  to  centralize  regulation  of  all 
public  offerings  of  bank-issued  or  bank- 
guaranteed  securities  in  the  SEC.  Under  the 
current  exemption,  the  bank  regulatory 
agencies  generally  have  jurisdiction  over  of- 
fering disclosure  requirements  with  respect 
to  securities  issued  by  banks  under  their  su- 
pervision. The  proposed  amendment  is  in- 
tended to  preclude  uneven  regulatory  treat- 
ment of  public  offerings  of  bank  securities 
as  opposed  to  the  securities  of  other  classes 
of  issuers.  The  proposed  amendment,  how- 
ever, does  not  modify  or  alter  the  existing 
scope  of  the  federal  securities  laws  regard- 
ing bank  instruments,  nor  does  it  confer  au- 
thority on  any  agency  to  expand,  by  inter- 
pretation or  regulation,  the  coverage  of  the 
federal  securities  laws  over  bank  products 
and  instruments. 

The  list  of  banking  instruments  in  new 
Section  3(b)  generally  is  based  on  the  rele- 
vant provisions  of  the  Federal  Deposit  In- 
surance Act.  12  U.S.C.  1813.  For  purposes  of 
defining  a  "deposit,"  the  list  includes  bank 
deposit  accounts  and  certificates  of  deposit, 
bank  checks,  drafts  or  other  debit  accounts, 
bankers  acceptances  and  letters  of  credit, 
non-pooled  assets  of  individual  trust  funds 
received  or  held  by  banks,  and  funds  re- 
ceived or  held  by  a  bank  for  special  or  spe- 
cific non-investment  purposes,  such  as 
escrow  funds,  funds  held  as  security  or  as 
reser\"es.  and  other  special  purposes.  Fur- 
ther, the  list  includes  a  general  provision  for 
any  bank  account  or  instrument  which  is  in- 
sured by  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Cor- 
poration, subject  to  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board's  deposit  reserve  requirements,  or  is 
regulated  as  a  deposit  by  the  Federal  Bank- 
ing Agency  or  the  Federal  Reserve  Board. 

The  existence  of  deposit  insurance,  re- 
serve requirements,  or  other  regulation  is 
not  an  exclusive  criterion  for  purposes  of 
determining  what  is  a  "deposit"  under  Sec- 
tion 3(b).  Hence,  for  example,  the  uninsured 
status  of  bank  letters  of  credit  under  Feder- 
al Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  v.  Phila- 
delphia Gear  Corp..  Case  No.  84-1972  (U.S. 
May  27.  1986).  does  not  disqualify  bank  let- 
ters of  credit— uolh  standard  commercial 
letters  of  credit  and  standby  letters  of 
credit— from  the  Section  3(b)  exemptive 
provisions  of  the  Securities  Act.  (In  Phila- 
delphia Gear,  the  Supreme  Court  held  that 


a  standby  letter  of  credit  backed  by  a  con- 
tingent promise  or  a  note  does  not  give  rise 
to  an  insured  deposit.)  In  addition,  the  lan- 
guage referring  to  non-pooled  assets  of  indi- 
vidual trust  funds  is  intended  to  preserve 
the  present  law  under  which  individual 
bank  trust  arrangements  do  not  involve  the 
creation  of  a  separate  security.  Similarly,  it 
does  not  affect  the  sUtus  under  the  Securi- 
ties Act  of  common  or  collective  trust  funds 
maintained  by  banks  that  are  not  used  as  a 
medium  for  general  investment  by  the 
public,  as  described  in  section  3(aK2). 

Section  3(a)(5)  of  the  Securities  Act  of 
1933  exempu  from  the  registration  provi- 
sions of  that  Act  securities  issued  by  savings 
and  loan  associations.  However,  transactions 
in  such  securities  are  not  exempt  from  the 
anti-fraud  provisions  of  the  Act.  Section 
4831  amends  section  3(a)(5)  to  eliminate  the 
exemption  from  registration  for  securities 
issued  by  savings  and  loan  associations  and 
similar  institutions  that  are  supervised  by  a 
State  or  Federal  authority,  except  in  two  In- 
stances. First,  the  amendment  provides  that 
an  interest  in  a  share,  certificate,  deposit  or 
savings  account  issued  by  a  savings  and  loan 
association  or  similar  institution  supervised 
by  a  State  or  Federal  authority  is  exempt. 

This  amendment  is  intended  to  ensure 
that  offerings  of  interests  in  share  accounts 
are  exempt  from  registration.  While  these 
accounts  represent  ownership  rights,  they 
generally  function  as  deposit  accounts.  How- 
ever, participations  in  such  an  interest  or 
deposit  instrument  are  not  exempt  because 
they  are  investment  instruments  essentially 
different  from  the  underlying  share  ac- 
count. 

Second,  the  amendment  provides  that  any 
security  issued  or  exchanged  in  connection 
with  a  transaction  solely  involving  the  con- 
\'ersion  of  a  savings  and  loan  association  or 
federal  savings  bank  from  the  mutual  to 
slock  form  of  ownership  is  exempt.  While 
conversions  or  other  types  of  reorganiza- 
tions are  not  generally  exempt  from  the  se- 
curities laws,  the  issuance  of  securities  by 
thrift  institutions  sometimes  differs  from 
securities  offerings  by  other  financial  insti- 
tutions because  of  the  unique  regulatory  as- 
pects of  such  conversions.  This  exemption 
applies  only  to  mutual-to-stock  conversions 
and  does  not  exempt  publicly-offered  securi- 
ties issued  in  connection  with  the  formation 
of  savings  and  loan  holding  companies  cou- 
pled with  conversions  or  otherwise.  In  this 
regard.  Section  4831  of  this  Act  adds  a  sepa- 
rate exemption  for  certain  holding  company 
formations. 

The  elimination  of  the  special  exemption 
for  thrift  securities  offerings  except  conver- 
sions will  achieve  the  same  purposes  of 
economy  of  government  resources,  protec- 
tion of  investors  and  uniformity  of  regula- 
tion described  alx)ve  for  bank  securities  of- 
ferings. In  this  regard  future  thrift  offer- 
ings will  be  treated  in  the  same  maimer  as 
already  occurs  under  current  law  for  thrift 
holding  companies. 

Finally.  Section  4831  deletes  the  so-called 
""3  percent  limitation"  of  the  applications  of 
the  savings  and  loan  exemption.  The  3  per- 
cent limitation  makes  the  savings  and  loan 
exemption  inapplicable  if  the  issuer  of  the 
security  takes  a  fee  from  the  purchaser  in 
excess  of  3  percent  of  the  face  value  of  the 
security. 

The  reason  for  including  the  3  percent 
limitation  in  the  savings  and  loan  exemp- 
tion is  unclear.  The  legislative  history  of  the 
Securities  Act  of  1933  is  silent  on  the  sul>- 
ject   and    the   Commission   has   rarely   at- 
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tempted  to  deny  the  avalUbility  of  the  ex- 
empUon  on  the  bsiia  of  the  limitation. 

The  S  percent  limitation  appears  to  have 
Uttle  or  no  application  to  the  securities  of 
HiTingB  and  loan*  In  today's  marlcetplace. 
Iforeover.  it  oouM  be  considered  a  form  of 
liltriimlnathm  acalnat  savings  and  loans,  as 
compared  to  banks,  since  banks  are  not  sub- 
ject to  any  similar  restriction  In  the  exemp- 
tion provided  for  their  securities  under  sec- 
tion 3<aX2)  of  the  Securities  Act  of  1933. 

Section  4S31  adds  an  exemption  under  the 
Securities  Act  of  1933  for  reorganizations  of 
corporatloos  into  holding  companies.  In  par- 
ticular, it  ametMis  section  3<aK9)  of  the  1933 
Act  to  exempt  from  the  registration  require- 
ments of  that  Act  the  securities  of  a  holding 
'■"'"P^T  issued  in  connection  with  a  simple 
rearganlxatian  in  which  a  newly-formed 
holding  company  becomes  the  parent  of  a 
corporation.  This  exemption  applies  both  to 
corporate  and  bank  reorganizations  into 
holding  companies.  The  exemption  also  pro- 
vides that  tlie  rights  and  interests  of  the  se- 
curity holders  in  the  holding  company  must 
be  substantially  the  same  as  those  in  the 
corporation  prior  to  the  transaction  and 
that  tlw  holding  company  must  have  sub- 
stantially the  same  assets  and  liabilities  as 
the  corporation  had  prior  to  the  transac- 
tion. This  is  intended  to  ensure  that  the  ex- 
emptimi  is  used  solely  for  simple  reorganiza- 
tions and  is  not  utilized  to  conduct  takeov- 
ers, tender  offers  and  other  transactions 
that  could  substantially  alter  shareholders' 
intoests  without  complying  with  the  disclo- 
sure provisions  of  the  Securities  Act  of  1933. 
In  this  regard,  a  change  of  domicile  of  the 
holding  company  from  the  domicile  of  the 
corporation  would  not  be  deemed  to  sub- 
stantially alter  shareholders'  interests. 

Section  4S31  amends  Section  3  of  the  Se- 
curities Act  of  1933  to  broaden  the  author- 
ity of  the  Commission  to  exempt  any 
person,  security,  transaction,  or  classes 
thereof,  from  the  registration  (but  not  the 
antifraud)  provisions  of  that  Act  and  the 
rules  and  regulations  promulgated  thereun- 
der If  and  to  the  extent  such  exemption  is 
necessary  or  appropriate  in  the  public  inter- 
est axtd  consistent  with  the  protection  of  in- 
vestors and  the  policy  and  provisions  of  the 
Act 

Currently,  section  3(b)  and  3(c).  respec- 
tively, provide  limited  exemptive  authority 
with  reject  to  certain  dollar  amounts  of  se- 
curities and  certain  types  of  securities.  How- 
ever, unlike  the  Investment  Company  Act  of 
1940  and  the  Investment  Advisers  Act  of 
1940.  the  Securities  Act  of  1933  does  not 
contain  a  provision  granting  the  SEC  gener- 
al exemptive  authority.  The  SEC  deals  with 
a  variety  of  situations  in  which  registration 
under  the  Securities  Act  of  1933  is  neither 
necessary  nor  desirable.  An  example  of  this 
is  bank  pre-organization  certificates  that 
are  sold  to  meet  the  minimum  capital  re- 
quiremmts  set  by  bank  regulatory  agencies. 
Another  example  is  the  so-called  section 
4<1W)  exemption  for  private  offerings  made 
by  persons  who  are  not  issuers.  The  amend- 
ment would  also  supplement  the  Commis- 
sion's current  authority  to  vary  the  delivery 
requirements  for  prospectuses  through  in- 
corporation by  reference  and  by  other 
means.  The  Commission  may  exercise  its  ex- 
panded authority  under  revised  section  3(d) 
by  promulgating  rules  and  regulations  or 
orders. 

The  section  also  provides  that  the  Com- 
mission shall  adopt  rules  and  regulations 
setting  forth  the  conditions  under  which  an 
exemption  wQl  be  granted  under  this  sub- 
section. This  provision  is  intended  to  allow 


the  Commission  flexibility  in  establishing 
procedures  thai  will  expedite  the  applica- 
tion process  without  unnecessarily  burden- 
ing the  Commission  or  its  staff.  The  Com- 
mission, in  its  discretion,  may  also  decline  to 
entertain  any  exemption  application,  and  if 
it  does  so,  its  determination  will  not  be  judi- 
cially reviewable. 

This  expanded  authority  granted  to  the 
Commission  is  in  addition  to  statutory  ex- 
emptions granted  to  certain  securities  under 
section  3  of  the  Securities  Act  of  1933  and  to 
certain  transactions  under  section  4  of  the 
Securities  Act  of  1933  and  the  rules  and  reg- 
ulations promulgated  thereunder. 

Section  4832.  Section  4832  amends  Section 
3(aX34)  of  the  Securities  Exchange  Act  of 
1934  to  reflect  changes  made  in  the  regula- 
tory structure  of  banks  by  the  Financial 
Services  Regulatory  Efficiency  Act  of  1987. 
Section  3(aK34)  currently  defines  the  term 
"appropriate  regulatory  agency"  for  pur- 
poses of  the  Securities  Exchange  Act.  It  des- 
ignates the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  as 
the  appropriate  regulatory  agency  for  na- 
tional banks  that  are  municipal  securities 
dealers,  clearing  agencies  or  transfer  agents, 
persons  requesting  or  wishing  to  have  access 
to  services  offered  by  a  clearing  agency,  in- 
stitntional  investment  managers,  and  banks 
exercising  investment  discretion  with  re- 
spect to  accounts.  Similarly,  section  3(a>(34) 
currently  designates  the  Board  of  Gover- 
nors of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  as  the 
appropriate  regulatory  authority  for  State 
member  banks  and.  in  certain  instances,  for 
holding  companies,  and  the  Federal  Deposit 
Inssrance  Corporation  for  State  non- 
member  banks. 

Revised  Section  3(a)(34)  reflects  the 
changes  made  by  this  legislation  to  the 
bank  regulatory  structure.  Under  the  re- 
vised section  the  Federal  Banking  Agency 
replaces  the  Comptroller  of  the  C^irrency  as 
the  appropriate  regulatory  agency  for  na- 
tional banks  and  banks  operating  under  the 
Code  of  Law  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
("district  bank"),  and  for  bank  holding  com- 
panies where  the  principal  bank  subsidiary 
is  a  national  or  district  bank.  The  Federal 
Reserve  Board  is  the  appropriate  regulatory 
agency  for  all  State  banks  and  holding  com- 
panies where  the  principal  bank  subsidiary 
is  a  State  bank  and  for  international  class 
holding  companies.  Consistent  with  the 
changes  to  the  bank  regulatory  framework, 
the  reference  to  the  Federal  Deposit  Insur- 
ance Corporation  is  deleted. 

Revised  section  3(a)(34)  also  indicates  that 
the  phrase  "bank  holding  company"  shall 
be  Interpreted  as  defined  in  the  Section  2  of 
the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act  (12  U.S.C. 
1848).  Finally,  the  section  provides  that  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  and  the  Federal 
Banking  Agency  cannot  delegate  the  au- 
thority granted  to  them  under  sections  15B 
and  17A  of  the  Securities  Exchange  Act  of 
1934  to  any  State  pursuant  to  the  State  De- 
pository Institutions  Supervision  Certifica- 
tion Act  of  1985  or  any  other  Act. 

Section  4832  repeals  Section  12(i)  of  the 
Securities  Exchange  Act  of  1934.  the  provi- 
sion that  requires  the  bank  regulatory  agen- 
cies to  administer  and  enforce  the  disclosure 
requirements  under  the  1934  Act  with  re- 
spect to  banlis  and  thrift  institutions.  Under 
the  current  system,  the  four  bank  and  thrift 
regulatory  agencies  each  maintain  a  sepa- 
rate securities  division  to  perform  the  re- 
sponsibilities otherwise  handled  by  the  SEX! 
for  all  other  types  of  companies.  This  has 
resulted  in  unnecessary  duplication  of  gov- 
ernment resources  and  in  some  instances 
disparate  regulation  both  among  depository 


institutions  and  as  compared  to  all  other 
public  issuers.  Deletion  of  section  12(1)  will 
centralize  all  administration  and  enforce- 
ment responsibilities  for  the  disclosure  re- 
quirements under  the  1934  Act  in  the  SEC 
and  eliminate  the  unnecessary  waste  and 
disparate  regulation. 

Section  4832  amends  Section  17(fK2)  of 
the  Securities  Exchange  Act  of  1934  to  pro- 
vide the  Commission  and  self-  regulatory  or- 
ganizations ("SROs")  designated  by  the 
Commission  with  access,  in  connection  with 
the  identification  and  processing  of  finger- 
prints taken  in  satisfaction  of  the  finger- 
printing requirement  of  Section  17(f)(2).  to 
certain  criminal  history  record  information 
in  the  possession  of  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice. The  amendment  is  specifically  intend- 
ed to  enable  the  National  Association  of  Se- 
curities Dealers  and  other  SROs  that  have 
plans  for  the  processing  of  fingerprint  caxds 
approved  by  the  Commission  to  obtain  com- 
plete arrest  information  on  prospective  em- 
ployees ot  their  members. 

At  present,  the  SROs  are  unable  to  obtain 
complete  arrest  information  in  connection 
with  Section  17(f)(2)  fingerprint  submis- 
sions because  of  Department  of  Justice  reg- 
ulations. The  regulations  prohibit  the  re- 
lease to  ti\e  SROs  of  arrest  information  not 
accompanied  by  information  relating  to  the 
disposition  of  the  arrest  if  the  arrest  infor- 
mation is  more  than  one  year  old  and  no 
active  prSsecution  of  the  case  is  known  to  be 
pending.  See  28  C.F.R.  20.33  (May  20.  1975). 
50.12  (June  26.  1974).  as  amended  by  Order 
No.  805-T8.  43  Fed.  Reg.  50174  (Oct.  27. 
1978).  It  hppears  that  under  current  law  the 
Commission  itself  could  obtain  such  arrest 
information,  but  the  proposed  amendment 
covers  the  SEC  so  as  not  to  raise  a  negative 
implication  that  the  self-regulatory  organi- 
zations could  obtain  access  while  the  Com- 
mission oould  not. 

A  restriction  on  release  of  year-old  arrest 
data  not  acompanied  by  disposition  data 
where  there  is  no  known  active  prosecution 
is  not.  on  its  face,  unreasonable.  But  such  a 
restriction  is  not  advisable  when  the  pur- 
pose of  a  fingerprint  submission  is  the  inves- 
tigation of  prospective  employees  in  the  se- 
curities business  who  will  handle  and  act  as 
fiduciaries  with  respect  to  large  amounts  of 
other  peoples'  money.  Moreover,  arrest  data 
may  not  be  accompanied  by  disposition  data 
for  reason  entirely  unrelated  the  serious- 
ness of  the  arrest.  These  may  be  delays  in 
the  disposition  of  arrests,  and  local  law  en- 
forcement officials  sometimes  fail  to  report 
dispositions,  even  convictions,  to  the  FBI. 
As  a  consequence,  the  SROs  and  their  mem- 
bers can  be  prevented  by  the  regulations 
from  receiving  precisely  the  kind  of  infor- 
mation they  need  to  identify  potentially  un- 
trustworthy personnel  and  make  informed 
hiring  decisions  about  persons  convicted  of 
securities  related  offenses.  Cf.  Section 
4032(c)(4KA)-(C)  of  the  proposed  Criminal 
Code.  S.  1630.  97th  Cong..  2d  Sess.,  as  re- 
ported b(y  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee. 
Jan.  25.  1982  (making  restrictions  on  em- 
ployment arising  from  certain  criminal  con- 
victions Inapplicable  to  disabilities  that  may 
be  imposed  under  the  Federal  securities 
laws). 

Sectiop  17(f)(2)  would  provide  the  SROs 
with  acoess  similar  to  that  granted  by  Sec- 
tion 233  of  the  Futures  Trading  Act  of  1982. 
96  Stat.  2294.  to  registered  futures  associa- 
tions, which  are  regulated  by  the  Commodi- 
ty Futures  Trading  Commission  (  "CFTC"). 
Frequently,  prospective  employees  who  are 
subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  conunod- 
ities  SROs  are  also  subject  to  the  Jurisdic- 


tion of  the  securities  SROs.  Since  trustwor- 
thiness concerns  are  as  important  in  the  se- 
curities as  in  the  commodities  industry,  it  is 
appropriate  that  securities  SROs  also  have 
access  to  this  type  of  information.  Further- 
more, restricted  securities  SRO  access  to 
criminal  history  record  Information  may 
contribute  to  duplicative  fingerprint  and 
background  investigation  requirements  in 
cases  where  empolyees  move  from  the  secu- 
rities industry  to  the  commodities  industry. 
Currently,  sales  personnel  whose  finger- 
prints have  been  processed  by  the  FBI  and 
are  on  file  with  the  CFTC  are  exempt  from 
the  SEC's  fingerprinting  requirement.  The 
CFTC  does  not  have  a  reciprocal  exemption, 
however,  because  the  information  provided 
by  the  FBI  to  securities  SROs  as  part  of  fin- 
gerprint processing  does  not  include  the 
more  extensive  arrest  information  available 
to  registered  futures  associations  regulated 
by  the  CFTC.  By  granting  such  access  to  se- 
curities SROs.  the  amendment  therefore 
would  enable  the  CFTC  to  consider  adopt- 
ing an  exemption  that  would  eliminate  dual 
fingerprint  and  background  investigation  re- 
quirements. 

Consistent  with  its  amendment  of  Section 
17(f)(2).  Section  4832  amends  Section 
I7(fM3)  of  the  Securities  Exchange  Act  of 
1934  to  modify  the  cross-references  in  that 
Section.  Currently.  Section  17(f)(3)  gives 
the  Commission  or  its  designee  authority  to 
enter  into  an  agreement  with  the  Attorney 
General  to  use  the  facilities  of  the  National 
Crime  Information  Center  ("NCIC")  in 
regard  to  missing,  lost,  counterfeit  or  stolen 
securities.  This  authority  may  be  exercised 
in  connection  with  the  provisions  of  Section 
I7(fKl),  which  concerns  information  on 
such  securities,  and  Section  17(f)(2),  which 
concerns  fingerprinting  of  securities  person- 
nel. However,  with  the  amendment  made  by 
Section  4832.  the  cross-reference  to  Section 
17(fK2)  should  be  deleted.  The  NCIC  cur- 
rently is  used  exclusively  for  criminal  jus- 
tice purposes,  not  for  licensing  and  employ- 
ment purposes.  Data  maintained  in  other 
systems  by  the  Department  of  Justice  is 
adequate  to  accomplish  the  objective  of 
amended  Section  17(f)(2)  to  enable  the 
SROs  to  obtain  complete  arrest  information 
on  prospective  employees  of  their  members. 

Section  4833.  Section  4833  amends  Section 
12(d)  of  the  Investment  Company  Act  of 
1940  to  permit  investment  companies  to 
purchase  shares  of  broker-dealers,  invest- 
ment advisers,  and  their  parent  firms.  Sec- 
tion 12(d)  of  the  Act  currently  prohibits 
such  purchases.  There  are  no  limitations  in 
revised  Section  12(d),  such  as  the  quality 
and  quantity  standards  in  the  SEC's  recent- 
ly adopted  Rule  12d3-l,  on  an  investment 
company's  acquisition  of  securities  issued  by 
any  other  person  who  directly  or  indirectly 
acts  as  a  broker,  dealer,  underwriter,  or  in- 
vestment adviser.  Prohibitions  on  such  pur- 
chases or  percentage  limitations  are  outdat- 
ed. In  most  cases  investment  companies  are 
diversified  and  therefore  are  limited  by  sec- 
tion 5  of  the  Act  in  the  amount  that  can  be 
invested  in  the  securities  of  any  one  issuer 
and  in  the  percentage  of  an  issuer's  voting 
securities  that  may  be  acquired.  Moreover, 
securities  of  many  of  such  issuers  are  widely 
traded  and  greatly  increased  information  is 
available  about  their  business  and  financial 
condition.  Also,  the  SEC  has  substantial  ex- 
perience in  regulating  broker-dealers  and  in- 
vestment advisers,  which  was  not  the  case  in 
1940  when  the  restrictions  were  enacted. 

Section  4833  would  revise  Section  12(d)  to 
permit  such  purchases  if  the  broker-dealer, 
investment  adviser  or  any  affiliated  firm  is 


not  the  investment  adviser,  or  distributor 
for  the  investment  company.  Firtally,  it  is 
expected  that  the  SEC  will  continue  to  re- 
quire disclosure  in  investment  company  reg- 
istration statements  of  information  about 
each  registrant's  holdings  of  securities  of  its 
regular  brokers  or  dealers  as  defined  by 
SEC  rules. 

Section  4833  amends  Section  17(d)  of  the 
Investment  Company  Act  of  1940  to  permit 
independent  directors  of  mutual  funds  to 
adopt  common  plans  of  share  distribution 
and  cost  sharing  with  related  funds.  Section 
17(d)  currently  prohibits  such  joint  transac- 
tions in  contravention  of  any  rules  or  regu- 
lations the  SEC  may  prescribe  concerning 
such  transactions.  The  SEC's  rules  under 
Section  17(d)  require  that  the  investment 
companies  seek  prior  approval  of  any  such 
transaction.  Section  4833  would  amend  Sec- 
tion 17(d)  to  permit  joint  transactions  be- 
tween registered  investment  companies  that 
have  the  same  investment  adviser  or  princi- 
pal underwriter  under  Section  12(b)  of  the 
Act  without  prior  SEC  approval,  if  specified 
conditions  are  met. 

Section  36(b)  of  the  Investment  Company 
Act  of  1940  currently  imposes  a  fiduciary 
duty  on  an  investment  adviser  to  a  regis- 
tered investment  company  with  respect  to 
compensation  received  for  the  adviser's  serv- 
ices. The  section  also  permits  investment 
company  shareholders  and  the  SEC  to  sue 
an  adviser  for  breach  of  this  fiduciary  duty. 
In  its  present  form,  the  section  does  not  pre- 
vent repetitive  litigation  brought  on  behalf 
of  shareholders  who  were  fully  and  accu- 
rately informed  of  the  applicable  fees  prior 
to  purchasing  any  fund  securities  and  where 
such  fees  were  approved  by  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors (including  independent  directors)  of 
the  fund  in  the  exercise  of  reasonable  busi- 
ness judgment  in  light  of  prevailing  market 
conditions  and  industry  practices. 

Section  4833  amends  section  36(b)  to  ad- 
dress these  problems  by  specifying  approval 
by  a  majority  of  an  investment  company's 
board  of  directors  (and  all  independent  di- 
rectors) of  the  company's  contract  with  its 
investment  adviser  in  the  exercise  of  reason- 
able business  judgment  would  prevent  any 
subsequent  litigation  under  this  section, 
thereby  explicitly  acknowledging  the  exper- 
tise and  independence  of  investment  compa- 
ny directors  in  evaluating  such  contracts.  It 
should  be  noted  that  the  SEC  could  achieve 
this  purpose  by  utilizing  its  general  exemp- 
tive authority  under  section  6(c)  of  the  Act. 
Nonetheless,  as  a  matter  of  policy,  it  is  pref- 
erable for  Congress  to  act  since  section  36(b) 
specifically  creates  a  private  right  of  action. 
This  section  also  amends  applicable  proce- 
dures to  impose  costs  on  parties  that  know- 
ingly bring  unfounded  litigation,  thereby 
helping  to  encourage  judicial  economy  and 
prevent  unnecessary  litigation  expenses. 

Section  4833  amends  section  40(a)  of  the 
Investment  Company  Act  of  1940  to  permit 
the  sex:  to  grant  exemptions  in  routine 
matters  which  in  the  judgment  of  the  Com- 
mission present  no  significant  legal  issues 
without  prior  public  notice  and  comment. 
Persons  subject  to  the  Investment  Company 
Act  frequently  apply  to  the  SEC  for  exemp- 
tive orders  permitting  transactions  other- 
wise prohibited  by  the  Act.  In  all  such  cases, 
section  4(Ka)  of  the  Act  requires  publica- 
tion of  notice  of  the  application  in  the  Fed- 
eral RegiaUr  before  the  SEC  may  grant  or 
deny  the  requested  relief.  However,  many,  if 
not  most,  applications  are  noncontroversial 
and  amply  precedented,  and  the  publication 
of  notice  seldom  elicits  any  response.  More- 
over, as  a  result  of  the  notice  requirement. 


final  SEC  action  on  an  application  Is  de- 
layed thirty  days  beyond  the  period  needed. 
This  delay  adversely  affects  the  applicant, 
who  must  await  final  SEC  action  before 
going  forward  with  the  transaction  In  ques- 
tion. Preparation  and  publication  of  the 
notice  also  urmecessarily  adds  to  the  cost 
and  paperwork  burden-  of  the  application 
process.  Accordingly,  Section  4833  amends 
section  40(a)  to  permit  the  SBC,  in  iU  sole 
discretion,  to  provide  prior  publication  and 
a  notice  period  only  for  applications  involv- 
ing novel  or  unique  issues,  or  upon  request 
of  the  applicant. 

It  is  contemplated  that,  in  lieu  of  the 
mandatory  Federal  Ref/ister  notice  period,  a 
brief  announcement  of  the  filing  of  the  ap- 
plication and  summary  of  its  essential  fea- 
tures as  now  elicited  by  17  C.F.R.  270.0-2(g), 
would  be  provided  in  the  SEC  News  DigetL 
The  application  would,  of  course,  continue 
to  be  made  available  for  public  inspection  or 
copying  at  the  SEC.  and  the  SEC's  final 
order  disposing  of  the  application  would  be 
published  both  in  the  Federal  Regitter  and 
in  the  SEC  Docket  This  procedure  would 
ensure  that  the  public  is  made  aware  of  all 
applications  and.  at  the  same  time,  would 
avoid  the  delays  inherent  in  the  present 
system. 

Section  4834.  Many  financial  planners  are 
within  the  broad  definition  of  investment 
adviser  in  the  Investment  Advisers  Act  and 
subject  to  its  registration  requirements.  Sec- 
tion 4834  would  amend  Section  203(b)  of  the 
Investment  Advisers  Act  of  1940  by  adding  a 
new  paragraph  (4)  which  would  except  from 
the  registration  requirement  in  the  Act  cer- 
tain financial  planners  who  provide  only 
general  advice  about  portfolio  composition 
and  do  not  receive  any  compensation  from 
the  purchase  or  sale  by  a  client  of  securities. 
Such  financial  planners,  however,  would 
remain  subject  to  the  antifraud  provisions 
of  the  Act. 

Section  4834  amends  Section  211(c)  to 
allow  the  SEC  to  grant  exemptions  for  rou- 
tine applications  without  a  notice  and  com- 
ment period.  This  revision  is  the  same  as 
the  revision  to  section  4(Ka)  of  the  Invest- 
ment Company  Act  of  1940.  See  Section 
4833. 

Section  483S.  Section  4835  amends  section 
313(a)  of  the  Trust  Indenture  Act  of  1939  to 
modify  the  requirement  under  the  Act  that 
the  trustee  file  an  annual  report  concerning 
its  eligibility  to  act  as  trustee  and  certain  ac- 
tivities and  specified  events  regardless  of 
whether  there  has  been  a  change  from  the 
prior  year  or  whether  the  events  have  oc- 
curred. Section  4835  also  revises  section  313 
to  provide  that  a  trustee  does  not  have  to 
file  a  report  concerning  its  eligibility  if  Its 
status  has  not  changed,  or  with  respect  to 
an  event,  if  the  event  has  not  occurred. 

Section  4835  amends  section  318  of  the 
Trust  Indenture  Act  of  1939  to  permit  the 
provisions  of  Sections  310  to  317  of  the  Act 
required  to  be  included  in  the  trust  inden- 
ture to  be  incorporated  by  reference.  This 
codifies  the  current  practice  in  the  Industry 
pursuant  to  a  SEC  interpretation. 

Section  4836.  Section  4836  repeals  the 
Public  Utility  Holding  Company  Act  of  1935 
(PUHCA).  The  principal  objective  of  the 
1935  Act— dismantling  the  multi-tiered 
public  utility  holding  companies— was  ac- 
complished twenty  years  ago.  FHirthermore. 
a  comprehensive  scheme  for  regulation  of 
interstate  transmission  and  sale  of  electrical 
energy  and  natural  gas  is  continued  in  the 
Federal  Power  Act  and  the  Natural  Gas  Act. 
both  administered  by  the  Federal  Energy 
Regulatory  Commission.  As  a  result,  the  re- 
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maining  smAll  wgment  of  the  utility  indus- 
try that  ii  stUl  nibject  to  PUHCA  must 
comiily  with  reculation  under  that  Act. 
which  duplicates  in  many  respects  Federal 
and  State  reculation.  Repeal  will  eliminate 
dupilcatlve  and  confllctinc  regulation  under 
a  statute  the  principal  objectives  of  which 
have  been  accomplished. 

Section  4836  repeals  Section  318  of  the 
Federal  Power  Act.  Section  318  provides 
that  In  circumstances  in  which  a  utility  is 
subject  to  both  the  PUHCA  and  the  Federal 
Power  Act,  the  provisions  of  the  PUHCA 
and  any  rules  or  regulations  thereunder 
shall  apply.  Because  of  the  repeal  of 
PUHCA.  Section  318  is  no  longer  necessary 
and  therefore  is  repealed. 

SecHon  4<J7.  The  Racketeer  Influenced 
and  Corrupt  Organisations  ("RICO")  provi- 
sions of  the  Federal  criminal  code  (Title  18). 
passed  in  1970  as  part  of  omnibus  organized 
crime  legislation,  authorize  private  civil 
suiU  for  violations  of  RICO  with  treble 
damage  awards  and  attorneys'  fees.  Because 
mail  and  wire  fraud  and  "fraud  in  the  sale 
of  securities"  are  among  the  many  offenses 
that  can  trigger  RICO,  it  has  been  used  in- 
creasingly in  litigation  involving  common 
business  disputes  between  brolierage  firms 
and  their  customers,  as  well  as  in  litigation 
between  banks  and  their  customers  over 
adequate  disclosure  of  interest  rates  and 
other  matters  wholly  unrelated  to  organized 
criminal  activities.  Section  4837  amends  the 
private  civil  liability  provision  of  RICO  to 
insure  that  it  is  not  misused.  This  amend- 
ment is  not  limited  to  securities  cases  involv- 
ing financial  institutions. 

Pamt  8— Natiorai.  Bank  Reorganizations 

The  purpose  of  this  part  is  to  simplify  the 
procedures  applicable  to  the  corporate  re- 
structuring of  national  banks.  The  bill  (1) 
establishes  a  procedure  that  allows  national 
banks  to  reorganize  without  the  so-called 
"interim"  or  "phantom"  bank;  (2)  simplifies 
the  reorganization  procedures  by.  for  in- 
stance, eliminating  some  notice  require- 
ments, the  public  auction  requirement  and 
by  reducing  the  role  of  the  Federal  Banking 
Agency  in  the  appraisal  process;  and  (3) 
streamlines  the  current  statutes  (12  U.S.C. 
314-314C.  215.  21Sa-215b)  by  combining,  in 
Mie  section,  provisions  regarding  the  reorga- 
nization procedure  and  the  conx>rate  exist- 
ence, rights  and  franchise  of  a  national 
bank,  which  provisions  are  currently  repeat- 
ed under  various  statutes. 

Section,  4841.  Section  4841  sUtes  that  this 
title  may  be  cited  as  "National  Bank  Corpo- 
rate Reorganization  Act." 

Section  4942.  Section  4842  defines  the 
terms  "depository  institution"  and  "nation- 
al banking  association."  "Depository  institu- 
ticm"  means  any  Federal  or  State  bank. 
banking  association,  trust  company,  savings 
bank,  savings  and  loan  association,  or  other 
Institution  that  receives  deposits.  "National- 
banking  association"  means  one  or  more 
such  association.  The  subsection  also  refer- 
ences the  definition  of  "bank  holding  com- 
pany" found  in  Section  2(a)<l)  of  the  Bank 
Holding  Company  Act  of  1956. 

Section  4943.  Section  4843  describes  the 
types  of  reorganizations  a  national  bank 
may  undertake  pursuant  to  the  procedures 
preacribed  by  Section  4845.  These  include 
reorganizations  explicitly  authorized  in  the 
current  statutes:  the  conversion,  consolida- 
tion or  merger  of  a  national  bank  into,  or 
with,  a  State  depository  institution  under  a 
State  charter,  and  the  consolidation  or 
merger  of  a  national  bank  or  a  State  deposi- 
tory institution  with  a  national  bank  under 
a  national  bank  charter.  The  section  also 


codifies  the  existing  practice  of  allowing  na- 
tional bank  conversions  into,  or  mergers 
with.  State  or  Federal  thrift  institutions.  A 
new  alternative  is  provided  for  the  corpo- 
rate restructuring  of  a  national  bank  by 
which  a  national  bank  becomes  a  subsidiary 
of  a  bank  holding  company  or  is  acquired  by 
a  bank  holding  company. 

Section  4844.  Section  4844  explains  the 
applicability  of  the  procedures  for  reorgani- 
zation found  in  section  4845.  The  applicabil- 
ity provisions  reflect  the  current  conversion, 
merger  and  consolidation  statutes.  Thus, 
the  procedures  insection  4845  would  apply 
to  all  participating  institutions  when  the  re- 
sulting institution  is  a  national  bank.  The 
procedures  would  apply  only  to  the  partici- 
pating national  bank  when  the  institution 
resulting  from  the  reorganization  is  other 
thaa  a  national  bank.  In  the  latter  case,  the- 
proeedures  prescribed  by  the  regulator  of 
that  resulting  institution  (e.g.  the  State  su- 
pervisory agency  or  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board)  would  apply. 

Section  4845.  Section  4845  sets  forth  the 
procedures  for  the  reorganization.  It  con- 
solidates and  streamlines  the  procedures 
curnently  set  forth  at  12  U.S.C.  214-214c  and 
215-215b,  with  a  few  substantive  changes. 

Section  4845  provides  that  a  plan  of  reor- 
ganfeation  must  be  approved  by  a  majority 
of  the  entire  board  of  elirectors  in  all  reorga- 
nizations (rather  than  solely  in  mergers,  as 
is  presently  the  case).  The  plan  must  specify 
the  amount  of  cash  or  securities  to  be  paid 
to  the  shareholders  in  exchange  for  their 
shares,  the  date  when  the  exchange  shall  be 
determined  and  the  manner  of  the  ex- 
change. It  shall  also  provide  the  manner  of 
disposing  of  dissenting  shareholders'  shares. 

Section  4845  requires  the  directors  to  call 
a  shareholders'  meeting  to  consider  the 
plan,  with  notice  being  sent  to  each  share- 
hol(ler  by  first  class  mail  at  least  ten  days 
prior  to  the  meeting.  (Registered  or  certi- 
fied mail  is  no  longer  required.)  Sharehold- 
ers may  waive  notice  of  the  meeting. 

Section  4845  states  that  the  plan  must  be 
approved  by  an  affirmative  vote  of  the 
shareholders  owning  at  least  two-thirds  of 
the  capital  stock  outstanding. 

Section  4845  provides  that  any  sharehold- 
er who  dissents  from  the  plan  at  the  meet- 
ing or  by  prior  written  notice  shall  be  enti- 
tled to  receive  in  cash  the  value  of  his  or 
her  shares  upon  written  request  within 
thirty  days  of  consummation  of  the  conver- 
siori  consolidation,  merger  or  corporate  re- 
structuring. 

Section  4845  outlines  a  revised  valuation 
procedure  which  includes  selection  of  an  ap- 
praisal committee  of  three  persons.  The 
valuation  agreed  upon  by  two  of  the  ap- 
praisers shall  govern  but  if  no  amount  can 
be  agreed  upon  the  figure  between  the  high 
and  low  values  shall  govern.  Any  sharehold- 
er dissatisfied  with  the  valuation  may  file 
suit  in  Federal  or  State  court.  The  court 
may  modify  or  correct  the  valuation  only  in 
the  case  of  material  miscalculation  or  mis- 
take or  where  there  is  evidence  of  corrup- 
tion or  fraud.  Costs  and  reasonable  attor- 
neys' fees  may  be  recovered  in  a  successful 
suit  to  modify  or  correct  the  valuation.  If 
within  ninety  days  of  the  formation  of  the 
appraisal  committee  no  valuation  is  fixed, 
either  the  directors  or  any  dissenting  share- 
holder may  file  for  a  judicially  determined 
valuation. 

Section  4845  provides  for  a  limited  court 
review  of  the  determination  of  the  appraisal 
committee. 

Section  4845  requires  that  dissenting 
shareholders  be  promptly  paid  the  value  of 


their  shares,  including  an  interest  allowance 
based  on  the  three-month  U.S.  Treasury  bill 
rate  from  the  date  of  the  written  request  by 
each  dissenting  shareholder.  The  reasonable 
expenses  of  the  third  appraiser  will  be 
shared  proportionally  between  the  resulting 
institutions  and  the  dissenting  shareholders. 
If  either  party  fails  or  refuses  to  appoint  its 
representative  appraiser  or  if  the  two  ap- 
pointed appraisers  fail  to  select  a  third  ap- 
praiser within  ninety  days  of  consumma- 
tion, the  Federal  Banking  Agency  shall  ap- 
point such  appraiser  or  appraisers.  Any 
party  that  fails  or  refuses  to  appoint  an  ap- 
praiser will  be  responsible  for  all  the  ex- 
penses of  the  third  appraiser  in  addition  to 
the  expenses  of  the  appraiser  selected  to 
represent  that  party's  interests. 

Section  4846.  Section  4846  describes  the 
corporate  status  of  the  resulting  institution 
after  the  consolidation  or  merger  as  the 
combined  corporate  existence  of  the  deposi- 
tory institutions  or  companies  participating 
in  the  consolidation  or  merger.  It  consoli- 
dates the  provisions  currently  found  at  12 
U.S.C.  21S  (e)  and  (f)  and  215a  (e)  and  (f). 

Section  4846  requires  a  resulting  national 
institution  to  have  as  much  capital  stock  as 
is  required  for  a  national  bank  upon  organi- 
zation and  to  assume  all  the  liabilities  of  the 
participating  institutions  or  companies.  It 
also  permits  the  resulting  institution  to 
issue  stock,  as  provided  by  the  terms  of  the 
consolidation,  merger  or  reorganization 
plan,  free  from  any  preemptive  rights  of  the 
shareholders  of  the  respective  participating 
depository  institutions  or  companies.  This 
section  restates  the  provisions  currently 
found  at  12  U.S.C.  215(b)  and  215a(g). 

Section  4846  assures,  repeating  the  cur- 
rent statute,  that  the  properly  rights  and 
interests  held  as  fiduciary  of  the  consolidat- 
ing or  merging  institutions  or  companies  are 
transferred  to  and  vested  in  the  resulting  in- 
stitution without  the  need  for  orders  or 
other  court  action.  A  court  may,  however, 
remove  the  resulting  institution  from  an  ap- 
pointment to  the  same  extent  and  in  the 
same  maitner  as  it  could  remove  the  consoli- 
dating or  merging  institutions  or  companies. 
Such  removal  authority  may  not  be  exer- 
cised to  discriminate  against  national  banks. 

Section  4846  consolidates  in  paragraph  ( 1 ) 
the  existing  provisions  of  12  U.S.C.  214b  and 
214c,  anci  provides  that  the  franchise  of  a 
national  bank  shall  terminate  automatically 
upon  a  national  bank's  conversion  into,  or 
its  consolidation  or  merger  with,  another 
Federal  or  a  State  depository  institution 
under  a  Federal  or  State  charter  (other 
than  a  national  bank  charter).  The  resulting 
institution  shall  be  considered  the  same  cor- 
porate entity  as  the  national  bank  although 
the  rightE,  powers  and  duties  of  the  result- 
ing institution  shall  be  those  of  the  Federal 
or  State  institution  it  has  become.  Thus, 
references  to  the  national  bank  in  legal  doc- 
uments Shall  be  considered  a  reference  to 
the  Federal  or  State  institution.  Section 
4846  also  restates  the  current  statute  by 
providing  that  no  such  conversion,  consoli- 
dation or  merger  shall  take  place  in  contra- 
vention of  state  law.  or  if  the  State  law  gov- 
erning the  conversion,  merger  or  consolida- 
tion by  State  banks  is  more  restrictive  than 
Federal  law  respecting  a  national  bank  to 
State  bank  conversion,  or  the  merger  or 
consolidation  of  a  national  bank  with  a 
State  baak. 

Section  4847.  Section  4847  exempts  cer- 
tain noitcompetitive  types  of  reorganiza- 
tions frotn  the  notice,  comment  and  delayed 
consummation  periods  of  the  Bank  Merger 
Act,  as  well  as  the  delayed  consummation 


period  provided  in  the  Bank  Holding  Com- 
pany Act.  Such  noncompetitive  reorganiza- 
tions include  one-bank  holding  company 
formations  and  reorganizations  involving 
majority-owned  bank  subsidiaries  of  a  multi- 
bank  holding  company.  These  specifically 
exempted  reorganizations  may  proceed 
without  the  approval  of  the  Federal  Bank- 
ing Agency  by  notifying  the  Agency  of  the 
affirmative  vote  of  the  shareholders  approv- 
ing the  reorganization.  The  reorganization 
may  be  consummated  fourteen  days  after 
such  written  notification  to  the  Federal 
Banking  Agency. 

Section  4848.  Section  4848  is  composed  of 
technical  amendments. 

Section  4848  repeals  sections  1,  2,  3,  and  4 
of  the  Act  of  August  17,  1950  (12  U.S.C.  214. 
214a,  214b,  and  214c),  which  set  forth  the 
existing  procedures  for  conversion  of.  or 
consolidations  or  mergers  of.  a  national 
bank  into,  or  with,  a  State  bank. 

Section  4848  amends  section  9  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Act  (12  U.S.C.  321)  to  incorpo- 
rate the  existing  definitions  of  "State  bank" 
and  "national  banking  association"  into  the 
provisions  regarding  application  for  mem- 
bership in  the  Federal  Reserve  System.  The 
incorporation  is  necessary  as  section  9  cur- 
rently refers  to  those  definitions  contained 
in  a  statute  repealed  by  this  section  of  this 
bill.  For  purposes  of  section  9,  "State  bank" 
means  one  or  more  banlis.  banking  associa- 
tions, trust  companies,  savings  banks  (other 
than  mutual  savings  banks),  savings  and 
loan  associations  or  other  institutions  that 
receive  deposits  and  that  are  incorporated 
under  the  laws  of  any  State,  territory  of  the 
United  States  or  the  District  of  Columbia 
(other  than  national  banks).  "National 
banking  association"  means  one  or  more  na- 
tional banking  associations.  The  amend- 
ment, thus,  permits  the  continued  applica- 
tion of  the  existing  definitions  to  Section  9. 

Section  4848  repeals  Sections  1,  2,  3,  4,  and 
5  of  the  Act  of  November  7,  1918  (12  U.S.C. 
215.  215a.  and  215b),  the  existing  procedures 
for  consolidation  or  merger  of  national 
banlcs  or  State  banks  with  national  banks. 

Section  4849.  Section  4849  amends  Section 
5146  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (12  U.S.C.  72) 
to  reduce  from  two-thirds  to  a  majority  the 
number  of  national  bank  directors  who 
must  comply  with  the  residency  require- 
ments during  their  tenure  in  office.  It  also 
eliminates  entirely  the  prior  residency  re- 
quirement for  directors.  The  term  "affili- 
ate" is  given  the  same  meaning  as  the  term 
has  in  12  U.S.C.  371c. 
TITLE  V— INTERNATIONAL  ECONOMIC 

ENVIRONMENT   IMPROVEMENT  ACT 

OF  1987 

SUBTITLE  A-TRADE 
COMPETITIVENESS  ACT  OF  1987 

FINDINGS  AND  OBJECTIVES 

Sec.  5002.  (a)  Findings. 

These  provisions  make  a  series  of  Congres- 
sional findings  concerning  (1)  the  interna- 
tional trading  environment  for  United 
States  competitiveness,  (2)  the  role  of  trade 
policy  in  aiding  competitiveness,  and  (3)  the 
role  of  domestic  policy  initiatives  in  aiding 
trade  competitiveness.  They  are  meant  to 
set  the  stage  for  the  specific  provisions  of 
this  subtitle  of  the  bill. 

(b)  Objectives. 

These  provisions  introduce  the  various 
subjects  of  this  subtitle  of  this  bill. 

AUTHORITY  TO  IMPLEMENT  "TRADE  AGREEMENTS 

Sec.  5003.  (a)  Negotiating  Objectiryes. 

Overview 
The  provisions  on  trade  negotiating  au- 
thority and  objectives  are  the  cornerstone 


of  the  trade  component  of  the  Administra- 
tion's proposal  to  enhance  our  competitive- 
ness. The  need  for  these  provisions  is  evi- 
dent. In  competing  with  foreign  producers 
of  goods  and  services.  U.S.  businessmen, 
workers  and  farmers  frequently  encounter 
barriers  and  other  distortions  of  trade  that 
either  are  not  covered  at  all  within  the 
framework  of  existing  international  rules 
and  agreements  or  are  covered  inadequately 
or  ineffectively.  This  is  true,  for  example, 
for  a  large  number  of  those  barriers  identi- 
fied in  USTR's  Report  on  Foreign  Trade 
Barriers,  required  under  section  181  of  the 
Trade  Act  of  1974.  as  amended,  and  submit- 
ted to  Congress  in  October  of  1985  and  1986. 
U.S.  exporters  confront  high  tariffs  that, 
while  clearly  permitted  under  existing  rules, 
restrict  markets  for  highly  competitive  U.S. 
products.  Non-tariff  barriers,  particularly  in 
the  field  of  subsidies,  product  standards, 
and  procurement  policy,  also  deter  fair  and 
open  trade  opportunities  for  Americans. 
The  absence  of  effective  rules  on  agricul- 
ture, services,  intellectual  property,  and  in- 
vestment further  adds  to  the  difficulties  in 
international  trade  relations.  These  prob- 
lems can  be  addressed  most  effectively 
through  international  negotiations.  The 
Uruguay  Round  of  Multilateral  Trade  Nego- 
tiations, successfully  launched  in  Septemt)er 
of  1986  and  scheduled  for  completion  in 
four  years,  presents  a  major  opportunity  to 
achieve  many  of  our  objectives  to  open  for- 
eign markets  and  achieve  fairer  terms  of 
international  competition.  In  addition,  the 
United  States  must  also  be  prepared  for  ne- 
gotiations outside  the  framework  of  that 
round  and  for  the  period  after  its  conclu- 
sion. For  this  reason,  our  objectives  for  ne- 
gotiations are  broadly  stated  with  the  clear 
intent  that,  to  the  maximum  extent  possi- 
ble, we  will  achieve  those  stated  objectives 
through  the  Uruguay  Round. 

Past  experience  has  demonstrated  that  to 
negotiate  effectively  with  our  trading  part- 
ners, the  President  needs  the  type  of  negoti- 
ating and  implementing  authority  that  pro- 
vides reasonable  assurance  to  our  trading 
partners  that  the  results  will  be  implement- 
ed or  at  least  considered  by  Congress  on  an 
expedited  basis.  This  has  been  the  pattern 
since  1934.  when  Congress  first  delegated 
authority  to  negotiate  reductions  in  tariffs 
to  the  President. 

Current  authority  is  limited  to  "fast 
track"  authority  under  section  102  of  the 
Trade  Act  of  1974  in  the  case  of  non-tariff 
barrier  agreements,  and  a  cumbersome  proc- 
ess for  bilateral  "free  trade"  agreements. 
These  provisions  expire  on  January  3.  1988, 
and  clearly  will  not  be  adequate  to  achieve 
our  ambitious  trade  negotiating  objectives 
for  the  Uruguay  Round  and  beyond.  The 
Administration,  therefore,  proposes,  within 
a  framework  of  far-reaching  negotiating  ob- 
jectives: 

permanent  authority  for  the  President  to 
enter  into  non-tariff  barrier  agreements, 
subject  to  fast  track  approval  by  Congress 
of  such  agreements  and  implementing  legis- 
lation; 

restoration  of  Presidential  authority  to 
negotiate  and  proclaim  tariff  reductions  for 
a  period  of  ten  years:  and 

sut>stantially  improved  Congressional  con- 
sultation and  reporting  requirements  for 
the  development  of  trade  policy  as  well  as 
the  negotiation  of  trade  agreements. 

(I)  Overall  Negotiating  Objectives.— This 
paragraph  states  the  broad  negotiating  ob- 
jectives, applicable  to  all  sectors  and  activi- 
ties, for  all  negotiations.  The  specific  refer- 
ence to  barriers  and  distortions  identified  in 


the  Foreign  Trade  Barriers  Report  under 
section  181  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974  (a  pro- 
vision added  by  section  303  of  the  Trade  and 
Tariff  Act  of  1984)  is  illustrative,  recogniz- 
ing that  a  large  numt>er  of  the  foreign  trade 
barriers  identified  and  analyzed  in  that 
report  can  be  removed  or  alleviated  effec- 
tively only  through  negotiations.  However, 
the  reference  to  section  181  is  not  intended 
to  mean  that  identified  barriers  should  nec- 
essarily have  a  higher  negotiating  priority 
than  other  measures  that  may  be  no  less 
burdensome  to  U.S.  commercial  opportuni- 
ties. It  is  also  not  the  intention  that  all  bar- 
riers in  the  Report  on  Foreign  Trade  Bar- 
riers become  the  subject  of  negotiations  in 
which  the  United  States  would  accord  con- 
cessions in  return  for  the  harmonization,  re- 
duction or  elimination  of  the  barriers.  For 
example,  the  United  States  should  never 
have  to  pay  concessions  for  removal  of  for- 
eign barriers  that  infringe  existing  interna- 
tional rules.  Such  barriers  may  effectively 
be  addressed  through  unfair  trade  laws  such 
as  section  301  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974. 

(2)  Uruguay  Round  Policy  and  Objec- 
tives.—The  successful  launching  of  the  Uru- 
guay Round  of  multilateral  trade  negotia- 
tions in  September.  1986.  presents  an  impor- 
tant opportunity  to  advance  U.S.  negotiat- 
ing objectives,  both  broadly  and  in  the  spe- 
cifically identified  areas  referred  to  in  para- 
graph (3)  of  subsection  (a),  described  below. 
For  more  than  forty  years,  the  United 
States  has  placed  greatest  emphasis  on  mul- 
tilateral negotiations  under  the  General 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  (GATT)  in 
seeking  trade  liberalization.  Multilateral  ne- 
gotiations and  agreements  often  are  the 
most  practical  and  economically  efficient 
way  to  obtain  increased  international  eco- 
nomic opportunities  for  the  United  States. 
For  example,  in  the  Uruguay  Round,  we 
want  to  join  with  our  trading  partners  to  de- 
velop stronger  disciplines  over  practices  that 
distort  agricultural  trade,  establish  new 
rules  to  cover  trade  in  services,  provide  ade- 
quate and  effective  protection  for  intellectu- 
al property  rights,  and  reduce  the  distortive 
effects  of  government  investment  policies. 

In  addition  to  the  objectives  specified  else- 
where in  this  Act.  through  the  Uruguay 
Round  of  Multilateral  Trade  Negotiations 
we  seek  institutional  reform  of  the  GATT, 
specifically  including  improved  dispute  set- 
tlement procedures  and  a  broader  and  more 
equitable  sharing  of  the  international  re- 
sponsibility for  maintaining  an  open  world 
trading  system.  Improved  international 
rules  should  be  complemented  by  more  ex- 
peditious and  effective  enforcement  of  those 
rules  and  settlement  of  disputes.  Further,  as 
countries  grow  and  prosper  from  the  open 
trading  system,  they  must  assume  commen- 
surate responsibilities  to  open  their  own 
markets. 

While  calling  for  the  United  States  to 
achieve  as  many  objectives  and  purposes  of 
this  Act  as  possible  through  the  multilateral 
framework  of  the  GATT  and  the  Uruguay 
Round,  subsection  (a)  makes  it  clear  that 
the  President  may  also  use  the  authorities 
in  this  bill  for  negotiations  and  agreements 
outside  that  framework  if  he  determines 
that  U.S.  interests  would  be  better  served  in 
that  way.  Progress  toward  even  the  launch- 
ing of  the  Uruguay  Round  was  at  times  en- 
cuml)ered  by  a  very  small  group  of  coun- 
tries. If  one  or  more  negotiations  in  the 
Uruguay  Round  should  be  hampered  in  the 
future  by  a  limited  group  of  countries,  then 
the  President  should  not  hesitate  to  seek 
progress  with  interested  countries  through 
other  negotiations.  In  addition,  recognizing 
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Uiat  no  one  round  of  negotiations,  no 
BBMtter  bow  suocenful,  i>  likely  to  solve  all 
trade  prabletns  that  have  arisen  or  may 
arlK  in  the  future,  this  Act  provides  author- 
ity for  acraeinents  not  only  outside  the  Uru- 
guay Round  but  also  extending  beyond  the 
four-year  period  mrrently  envisioned  for 
that  round. 

O)  Specific  Negotiating  Objectivea.-A 
numiier  of  ianie-apecific  objectives  is  identi- 
fied In  paragraph  (3). 

(A)  NegotiatiTig  Obfectives  for  Aoricul- 
(vie— This  subparagraph  directs  the  Presi- 
dent to  seek  liberalisation  of  agricultural 
trade  on  an  expedited  basis,  reflecting  both 
the  weaiuieH  of  agricultural  trade  rules  as 
compared  to  trade  rules  for  other  sectors. 
and  tbe  immediacy  of  agricultural  trade 
probtemt.  In  urging  expedited  treatment  of 
agricultural  rtegoUations.  however,  it  is  not 
the  intention  to  preclude  rapid  progress  in 
other  negotiating  areas.  In  fact,  the  United 
States  secured  agreement  from  our  negoti- 
ating partners  that  the  Uruguay  Round  will 
be  completed  in  four  years.  We  intend  to 
work  closely  with  them  to  achieve  this  goal. 

(B)  Negotiating  CUtiectivei  for  Services.— 
This  subparagraph  states  the  negotiating 
objectives  for  services  and  is  drawn  substan- 
tially from  section  104A  of  the  Trade  Act  of 
1974.  as  amended  by  the  Trade  and  Tariff 
Act  of  I»M. 

(C)  Negotiating  (Wectives  for  Intellectual 
iVoperty.— Technological  progress  is  a  criti- 
cal aspect  of  VS.  competitiveness  as  well  as 
freer  and  fairer  global  trade.  Adequate  and 
effective  protection  of  intellectual  property 
rights  fosters  creativity  and  know-how.  en- 
couraging investment  in  research  and  devel- 
opment and  in  new  facilities.  Innovation 
stimulates  economic  growth,  increases  em- 
ployment and  improves  the  quality  of  life. 
This  subparagraph  sets  forth  specific  objec- 
tives for  obtaining  the  benefits  of  improved 
intellectual  property  protection  on  both  a 
multilateral  and  bilateral  basis. 

(D)  Negotiating  Objective*  for  Invest- 
ment—ThiM  subparagraph  states  the  negoti- 
ating objectives  for  foreign  direct  invest- 
ment and  is  drawn  substantially  from  sec- 
tion 104A  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974.  as 
amended  by  the  Trade  and  Tariff  Act  of 
19M. 

(E)  DiejnUe  SetaeTnenL—This  subpara- 
graph stresses  the  need  for  the  negotiations 
to  result  in  improved  procedures  for  settling 
trade  disputes  effectively  and  expeditiously. 
Better  dispute  settlement  rules  and  proce- 
dures, particularly  in  the  GATT  and  MTN 
agreements.  wiU  enable  better  enforcement 
of  U.8.  rights  and  insure  that  our  trading 
partners  live  up  to  their  obligations  to  the 
benefit  of  D.S.  trade. 

(P)  Sa/eguanU.—'Th\s  subparagraph  di- 
rects tbe  President  to  negotiate  improved 
and  expanded  rules  and  procedures  on  safe- 
guard actions:  that  is,  emergency  actions 
taken  by  governments  to  protect  domestic 
industries  when  injured  by  an  influx  of  im- 
ports. It  is  the  intent  of  this  section  to  de- 
velop internationally  agreed  safeguard  rules 
that  ensure  that  safeguard  actions  are 
transparent,  temporary,  degressive  and  sub- 
ject to  multilateral  surveillance  and  review. 
and  that  they  will  be  terminated  when  they 
are  no  longer  Justified. 

(O)  Unfair  Trade  Practice*.— ThiB  sub- 
paragraph states  as  an  objective  the  provi- 
sion of  greater  discipline  on  the  use  of 
unfair  trade  practices.  In  addition,  it  calls 
for  improving  OATT  provisions  on  agricul- 
tural trade  so  as  to  be  consistent  with  those 
<m  industrial  products. 

(H)  OATTArtieieM  and  MTN  AgreemenU.- 
This  subparagraph  calls  on  the  President  to 


negotiate  improvements  in  the  operation 
and  functioning  of  the  OATT  and  MTN 
agreements,  including  expanded  participa- 
tion, where  appropriate. 

(I)  Worker's  Righta.—This  subparagraph 
describes  the  general  negotiating  objective 
to  promote  worker's  rights.  In  the  context 
of  the  Uruguay  Round  negotiations,  it  calls 
for  a  review  of  GATT  articles,  objectives, 
and  related  instruments,  with  a  view  to  in- 
suring that  the  benefits  of  the  open  trading 
system  are  available  to  all  workers. 

(b)  Non-tariff  Trade  Agreement  Author- 
ity.—This  subsection,  which  draws  heavily 
from  section  102  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974. 
would  provide  negotiating  authority  to  the 
President  for  agreements  on  a  wide  array  of 
barriers  to.  and  other  distortions  of,  trade 
and  commerce.  The  intention  of  this  provi- 
sion Is  to  provide  authority  to  address  the 
wide  array  of  non-tariff  barriers  and  other 
distortions  of  trade.  This  authority  would 
permit  the  President  to  enter  into  bilateral, 
plurilateral  or  multilateral  trade  agree- 
ments providing  for  the  harmonization,  re- 
duction, or  elimination  of  present  or  poten- 
tial barriers  or  distortions,  including  the  full 
range  of  measures  that  impede  the  flow  of 
U.S.  goods  a^d  services,  deny  holders  of  in- 
tellectual property  rights  adequate  and  ef- 
fective protection,  and  distort  investment. 

In  recognition  of  the  greater  complexity 
of  many  non-tariff  barrier  issues,  this  sub- 
section does  not  allow  the  President  to  im- 
plement the  results  of  negotiations  until  the 
Congress  has  approved  implementing  legis- 
lation to  the  extent  that  the  obligations  of 
the  agreement  entail  any  change  in  U.S. 
law.  Even  before  the  President  enters  into 
any  such  agreement,  he  must  comply  with 
extensive  private  sector  and  Congressional 
advice  procedures  patterned  after  the  1974 
Act  but  significantly  improved  in  this  pro- 
posal. Early  involvement  by  the  Congress  is 
ensured  by  required  consultations  with  the 
Senate  Finance  and  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committees,  as  well  as  appropriate  commit- 
tees of  the  House  and  Senate  having  juris- 
diction involving  the  subject  matter  of  the 
agreement.  The  purpose  of  the  consulta- 
tions would  be  to  determine  the  desirability 
of  entering  into  the  agreements,  as  well  as 
matters  relating  to  their  implementation, 
changes  that  might  be  required  in  domestic 
legislation,  regulations  or  administrative 
practice,  and  how  non-tariff  barrier  agree- 
ments may  be  combined  for  their  submis- 
sion to  Congress. 

Agreements  negotiated  under  this  section 
would  be  submitted  to  Congress  using  the 
effective  procedures  provided  under  section 
102  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974.  but  with  im- 
proved consultation  procedures.  Such  agree- 
ments would  not  enter  into  force  until  and 
unless  the  agreements,  together  with  their 
implementing  legislation,  were  approved  by 
both  Houses  of  Congress.  The  approval  res- 
olutions and  implementing  bills  for  agree- 
ments negotiated  under  this  section  will  be 
subject  to  the  fast  track  procedures  provid- 
ed in  section  151  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974. 
The  fast  track  procedures  assure  an  expedi- 
tious vote,  up  or  down,  by  the  Congress  on 
approval  of  agreements  and  any  necessary 
changes  in  U.S.  law. 

Fast  track  procedures  were  developed  in 
the  Trade  Act  of  1974  to  serve  two  purposes. 
First,  they  preserve  legislative  authority 
over  changes  in  the  regulation  of  U.S.  for- 
eign commerce.  Second,  at  the  same  time 
they  provide  reasonable  assurance  to  our 
trading  partners  that  the  Congress  will  con- 
sider the  results  of  negotiations  expeditious- 
ly and  without  requirements  to  reopen  ne- 
gotiations. 


Non-tariff  barrier  authority  under  this 
subsection  would  be  available  on  a  continu- 
ing basis.  However,  with  regard  to  negotia- 
tions that  have  already  been  commenced 
under  section  102  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974, 
the  Administration  expects  to  conclude  and 
implement  the  results  of  such  negotiations 
under  section  102  within  its  January  3,  1988 
expiration  date.  Thus,  the  non-tariff  and 
tariff  authority  provided  in  the  Administra- 
tion bill  would  not  be  available  for  continu- 
ation of  the  ongoing  free  trade  area  negotia- 
tions with  Canada,  although  this  authority 
could  be  used  for  subsequent  amendments 
of  any  agreement  that  may  be  approved 
under  section  102. 

This  subsection  continues  the  practice 
under  section  102  of  authorizing  the  Execu- 
tive to  apply  non-tariff  trade  agreements  se- 
lectively, rather  than  on  a  most-favored- 
nation  basis,  when  appropriate.  The  defini- 
tions clarify  that  the  negotiating  authority 
under  this  section  extends  to  agreements  on 
both  goods  and  services  trade,  subsidies,  in- 
tellectual property  protection,  and  invest- 
ment restrictions.  The  provisions  of  this 
subsection  would  not  prejudice  any  other 
authority  of  the  President  to  negotiate  trea- 
ties, agreements  or  understandings  or  to 
engage  in  international  discussions. 

(c)  Tariff  Agreement  Authority.— This  sub- 
section would  authorize  the  President  to  ne- 
gotiate and  enter  into  trade  agreements 
during  the  10-year  period  beginning  on  the 
date  of  enactment,  and  to  increase,  de- 
crease, or  Atodlfy  any  existing  duty,  to  con- 
tinue any  existing  duty-free  or  excise  treat- 
ment, and  to  proclaim  new  duties  required 
or  appropriate  to  carry  out  such  trade 
agreements  with  foreign  countries  or  instru- 
mentalitie&  The  exercise  of  this  authority 
would  be  guided  by  the  negotiating  objec- 
tives and  private  sector  and  Congressional 
consultation  procedures  provided  by  this 
bill.  This  authority  would  enable  the  Presi- 
dent to  conclude  tariff  agreements  made  in 
the  Uruguay  Round  and  over  the  next  ten 
years. 

Both  in  the  preparation  of  the  Foreign 
Trade  Barriers  Report  under  section  181  of 
the  Trade  Act  of  1974.  as  amended,  and  in 
other  consultations  with  U.S.  exporters  in 
preparing  for  the  Uruguay  Round,  many 
have  noted  that  there  are  tariffs  abroad 
that,  although  not  inconsistent  with  the  ob- 
ligations ot  the  foreign  country  concerned, 
nevertheless  constitute  a  significant  impedi- 
ment to  foreign  market  access.  However,  we 
cannot  induce  foreign  countries  to  lower 
their  tarifte  unless  we  too  have  authority  to 
offer  U.S.  tariff  concessions  in  return. 

The  President  may  also  use  the  authority 
delegated  in  this  subsection  to  enter  into  bi- 
lateral and  plurilateral  agreements  outside 
and  beyond  the  Uruguay  Round. 

In  using  the  authority  conferred  by  this 
subsection,  the  President  will  consult  with 
affected  U.S.  interests  in  accordance  with 
other  provisions  of  this  Act.  It  is  further  ex- 
pected that  the  President  would  take  steps 
in  the  negotiation  and  implementation  of 
trade  agreements  authorized  under  this  sub- 
section to  assure  that  no  relatively  high 
duty  of  the  United  States  would  be  abruptly 
reduced  if  this  would  cause  substantial 
harm  to  the  U.S.  industry  concerned. 

Paragraph  (2)  is  a  transition  rule  applica- 
ble to  the  U.S. -Canada  free  trade  agreement 
negotiations.  Those  negotiations  already  are 
being  conducted  under  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 102  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974.  It  is  the 
intent  of  the  negotiators  to  conclude  the  ne- 
gotiations within  the  statutory  time  frame 
set  out  in   that  section.   However,   future 


amendments  of  any  U.S.-Canada  free  trade 
agreement  that  may  result  from  current  ne- 
gotiations could  be  implemented  in  accord- 
ance with  the  new  provisions  of  this  section. 

(d)  Consultation  and  Reporting  Require- 
rzcntB. 

Overview 

The  following  procedures  would  be  fol- 
lowed in  developing  trade  policy,  objectives 
and  bargaining  positions,  and  in  concluding 
agreements  under  the  trade  agreements  pro- 
gram. 

Procedures  for  developing  trade  policy 
priorities  and  negotiating  objectives 

The  procedures  for  implementing  the 
Tokyo  Round  of  Multilateral  Trade  Negoti- 
ations were  tremendously  successful.  The 
implementation  package  (the  agreements 
and  implementing  legislation)  was  over- 
whelmingly approved  by  the  Senate  and  the 
House.  This  was  due  in  large  part  to  the 
consultation  procedures  developed  in  the 
Trade  Act  of  1974.  Those  procedures  are  the 
basis  for  the  revised  sections  in  this  Act  on 
advice  by  the  U.S.  International  Trade  Com- 
mission ("Commission"  or  "ITC").  advice 
from  the  private  sector,  and  Congressional 
liaison  and  advice.  The  purp>ose  of  the  pro- 
posed revisions  to  those  provisions  of  the 
Trade  Act  of  1974  is  to  cover  not  only  the 
negotiating  process,  but  to  ensure  the  in- 
volvement of  the  Congress  and  the  private 
sector  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  process: 
that  is,  the  development  of  trade  policy  and 
priorities  for  trade  action.  This  expanded 
consultation  process  recognizes  the  expand- 
ed scope  of  trade  policy  issues. 

Although  the  mandate  of  the  Trade  Rep- 
resentative was  expanded  in  1979  to  (»ver 
the  coordination  of  policy  development. 
Congressional  consultation  procedures  were 
not  similarly  expanded.  As  amended  by  this 
bill,  section  161  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974 
recognizes  the  expansion  of  "trade"  topics 
to  cover  not  only  policy  development,  but 
also  policy  development  and  negotiations  on 
such  newer  trade  issues  as  services,  invest- 
ment and  intellectual  property  protection. 
This  section  also  recognizes  the  necessity  to 
consult  on  priorities  for  actions  to  imple- 
ment various  facets  of  trade  policy. 

It  is  significant  in  the  international  trade 
area  that  both  the  Executive  and  Legisla- 
tive branches  have  separate  constitutional 
functions  that  can  produce  sound  and 
prompt  results  when  jointly  exercised.  Like 
the  fast  track  legislative  procedure  or  the 
delegation  of  authority  to  proclaim  the  re- 
sults of  certain  agreements  (through  which 
the  Congress  recognizes  the  necessity  of 
having  a  predictable  conclusion  to  a  negoti- 
ating process),  by  directly  involving  the 
Congress  through  this  consultation  process, 
the  President  recognizes  that  advance  input 
by  the  Congress  in  the  conduct  of  these  for- 
eign economic  affairs  is  a  necessary  and  ap- 
propriate condition  for  the  Congress  to  im- 
plement promptly  the  results  of  the  negoti- 
ations. The  President's  authority  to  conduct 
foreign  affairs  and  hence  to  negotiate  agree- 
ments and  the  Congress'  authority  to  regu- 
late foreign  commerce  complement  each 
other  through  this  procedure. 

As  amended  by  this  bill,  section  131  of  the 
Trade  Act  of  1974  is  substantially  expanded 
regarding  the  scope  of  the  advice  obtained 
from  the  U.S.  International  Trade  Commis- 
sion. The  advice  provided  for  until  now— In- 
cluding the  modification  or  continuance  of 
duties,  duty-free  or  excise  treatment,  or  ad- 
ditional duties— reflects  the  fact  that  prior 
to  the  Tokyo  Round,  negotiations  concen- 
trated on  duty  reductions.  While  that  advice 


is  still  appropriate,  the  amended  provision 
also  provides  for  advice  on  other  Issues  of 
critical  importance  to  present  and  future 
negotiations  and  trade  policy  development, 
including:  nontariff  matters  which  may  be 
considered  for  modification  in  negotiations: 
and  information  required  for  the  develop- 
ment of  trade  policy,  priorities  for  negotia- 
tions and  priorities  for  actions  to  improve 
opportunities  in  foreign  markets.  This  au- 
thority of  the  President  has  been  delegated 
to  the  USTR  by  Executive  Order. 

The  nature  of  the  advice  provided  by  the 
Commission  as  expanded  by  this  bill  also 
covers  the  impact  of  possible  changes  on  the 
competitiveness  of  the  relevant  sector. 

As  amended  by  this  bill,  section  132  of  the 
Trade  Act  of  1974  requires  the  President  to 
seek  advice  from  Executive  departments 
through  the  existing  interagency  structure 
prior  to  entering  into  a  trade  agreement. 

As  amended,  section  133  of  the  Trade  Act 
of  1974  expands  the  scope  of  public  hearings 
for  trade  agreements  to  facilitate  public 
input  on  nontariff  matters  subject  to  negoti- 
ations and  on  trade  policy  development  and 
priorities,  when  appropriate. 

As  amended,  section  134  continues  the 
provisions  for  the  President  to  receive 
advice  from  the  U.S.  International  Trade 
Commission  prior  to  making  offers  in  trade 
negotiations,  and  expands  the  scope  of  the 
advice  obtained  to  include  information 
about  services,  foreign  direct  investment 
and  intellectual  property. 

As  amended,  section  135  of  the  Trade  Act 
of  1974,  governing  private  sector  advisory 
committees,  specifically  covers  all  matters 
referred  to  in  Reorganization  Plan  No.  3  of 
1979  and  Executive  Order  12188.  It  also  ex- 
pands advice  to  cover  the  development  of 
trade  policy  and  priorities  for  actions  to  im- 
plement such  policy. 

Subsection  (e)  of  section  135.  as  amended, 
provides  a  new  listing  of  policy  advisory 
committees  judged  appropriate  at  this  time. 
Subsection  (f)  of  section  135  as  amended, 
provides  for  needed  flexibility  in  the  con- 
duct of  the  advisory  committees  by  provid- 
ing explicitly  for  the  formation  of  necessary 
task  forces  or  working  groups. 

Subsection  (i)  of  section  135.  as  amended, 
adds  a  new  requirement  to  provide  expand- 
ed and  timely  information  and  advice  re- 
ceived from  private  sector  advisers  to  the 
Congressional  advisers  in  the  course  of  the 
expanded  consultations  provided  in  this  leg- 
islation. The  provision  of  such  information 
on  advisory  committee  positions  is  not  now 
required  during  the  negotiations  phase. 

Section  161.  as  amended,  significantly  ex- 
pands the  scope  of  the  current  requirements 
in  that  section  to  obtain  Congressional  ad- 
visers' advice  as  well  on  trade  policy  devel- 
opment and  priorities  for  actions  to  imple- 
ment that  policy.  Subsection  (b)  of  section 
161.  as  amended,  provides  new  authority  to 
designate  additional  advisers  where  the 
scope  of  the  negotiations  or  policy  matters 
necessitates  including  other  Members  of 
Congress.  That  subsection  also  specifies 
that  close  consultations  must  first  occur 
with  the  Ways  and  Means  and  Finance 
Committee  chairmen  and  ranking  minority 
members,  who  would  exercise  the  central 
role  on  trade  matters  and  provide  necessary 
referrals  to  other  committees. 

The  responsibilities  of  the  U.S.  Trade 
Representative  to  keep  Congressional  advis- 
ers currently  informed  on  the  progress  of 
pending  negotiations  would  be  expanded  to 
include  all  trade  policy  matters  affecting 
trade  policy.  Consultations  would  be  re- 
quired not  less  than  four  times  per  year. 
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Sec.  5004.  This  section  replaces  section  123 
of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974.  which  currently 
authorizes  compensation  to  forelgri  mun- 
trles  for  tr«.de  restrictions  Imposed  by  the 
United  Stat^  only  under  section  203  of  that 
Act.  the  so-called  "escape  clause."  As 
amended  ty  this  section,  section  123  would 
permit  the  President  to  enter  into  and  Im- 
plement tariff  compensation  agreements 
not  only  in  circumstances  where  the  United 
States  has  imposed  escape  clause  import  re- 
strictions, but  also  in  other  circumstances 
where  a  foreign  country  would  otherwise 
have  a  trade  agreement  right  to  retaliate 
against  U.S.  commerce  because  of  some 
action  taken  by  the  United  States. 

The  primary  reason  for  any  provision  au- 
thorizing the  President  to  grant  tariff  com- 
pensation is  to  avoid  harmful  retaliation 
against  U.S.  interests  by  foreign  govern- 
ments. Under  the  rules  of  the  OATT  and 
other  trade  agreements  to  which  the  United 
States  is  a  party,  there  is  a  number  of  cir- 
cumstances in  which  a  foreign  govemntent 
will  have  the  right  to  retaliate  against  the 
United  States,  unless  the  United  States  is 
prepared  to  provide  acceptable  compensa- 
tion. Those  circumstances  Include  escape 
clause  restrictions,  increases  in  duty  above 
the  level  of  U.S.  international  commitments 
or  "bindings."  certain  tariff  reclassiflcaitlons 
(by  statute  or  customs  or  court  action),  and 
instances  where  U.S.  laws  or  Presidential  ac- 
tions violate  U.S.  obligations  under  trade 
agreements.  In  such  circumstances,  foreign 
governments  are  likely  to  choose  sensitive 
U.S.  exports  for  retaliatory  action. 

The  main  advantage  of  compensation  au- 
thority is  that  the  United  States  may  be 
able  to  avoid  such  harmful  retaliation 
against  sensitive  U.S.  industries  by  offering 
tariff  concessions  on  products  with  little  or 
no  import  sensitivity.  This  authority  will 
also  enable  the  United  States  to  honor  its 
international  obligations,  and  thus  more 
easily  hold  other  countries  to  their  obliga- 
tion to  provide  compensation  in  comparable 
circumstances. 

The  compensation  authority  conferred  in 
this  section  could  not  be  used,  however, 
merely  to  blunt  an  unwarranted  threat  of 
retaliation  by  a  country  having  no  legiti- 
mate claim  under  an  international  agree- 
ment. Furthermore,  even  to  the  extent  that 
a  foreign  country  has  a  legitimate  claim  for 
compensation,  it  may  prove  preferable  to 
accept  retaliation  if  it  appears  that  this 
would  be  less  damaging  to  U.S.  interests  on 
balance  than  the  compensation  demanded. 
Such  judgments  of  necessity  must  be  made 
by  the  President  or  his  designee  on  a  case- 
by-case  basis.  It  is  also  expected  that  the 
President  and  the  Congress  will  continue  to 
weigh  carefully  the  cost  to  other  U.S.  inter- 
ests before  taking  any  action  that  could  give 
rise  to  the  need  to  grant  compensation. 

EXPORT-RiXATED  MEASURES 

Sec.  5005.  (a)  Export  Trading  Company 
Act  Amendments. 

Subsection  fall  It 
This  provision  amends  the  definition  of 
"export  trading  company"  contained  in  title 
II  of  the  Export  Trading  Company  Act  of 
1982  ("ETC  Act ").  which  is  codified  in  the 
Bank  Holding  Company  Act  of  1956.  The 
amendment  is  intended  to:  (1)  Include  reve- 
nues from  third-country  transactions  as 
export-related  in  the  determination  of 
whether  the  income  from  an  export  trading 
company  (  "ETC")  Is  derived  "principally" 
from  exports:  and  (2)  permit  the  export  of 
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by  ETCi  and  their  affHiates  to  be 
tncludgd  aa  ETC  export-related  Income. 

tneomie  Derived  "Principally"  from  Ex- 
porta— The  ETC  Act  provides  that,  in  order 
to  qualify  as  eligible  for  investment  by  a 
bank  holding  company,  ETCs  must  be  orga- 
nlwd  "prtadpally"  for  exporting  goods  and 
■emlcea.  In  its  periodic  calculations  (re- 
quired by  the  ETC  Act)  as  to  whether  an 
ETC  meets  this  test,  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  ("Board")  has  adopted  a  definition  of 
"principally"  which  excludes  from  the 
export  column  all  income  derived  from 
timnsactions  which  involve  neither  imports 
into  nor  exports  from  the  United  States. 
Such  transactions  may  involve,  for  example, 
the  facilitation  of  trade  between  third  coun- 
tries. Since,  under  the  definition  adopted  by 
the  Board.  Income  from  exports  must 
exceed  income  from  all  other  sources,  the 
presence  of  income  from  these  "third  coun- 
try" transactions  actually  counts  as  "im- 
ports"—an  illogical  result.  This  amendment 
would  include  net  revenues  from  third  coun- 
try transactions  as  export-related.  Under 
this  ctiange,  revenues  from  third-country 
trade  would  be  calculated  in  the  same 
manner  as  currently  prescribed  in  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  regulations  concerning 
export  trading  companies  (12  C.F.R. 
211.32(a)).  We  believe  this  amendment  is 
tofon  faithful  to  the  Congressional  intent 
and  will  remove  a  substantial  restraint 
against  international  transactions  now  im- 
posed against  ETCs. 

Export*  of  Services  by  ETCs.— The  Board 
has  interpreted  the  ETC  Act  to  preclude 
coimting  the  export  of  services  produced  by 
the  ETC  itself  or  by  an  affiliate  as  export- 
related  income  for  the  purposes  of  comply- 
ing with  the  requirement  that  the  ETC  be 
organized  "principally"  for  the  purposes  of 
exporting  goods  and  services.  We  believe 
this  interpretation  is  contrary  to  the  origi- 
nal legislative  intent,  and  unduly  restricts 
the  activities  of  ETCs.  In  particular,  we  be- 
lieve the  Board's  interpretation  has  the 
effect  of  preventing  an  ETC  from  establish- 
ing subsidiaries  abroad  that  provide  services 
in  association  with  exports.  The  amendment 
would  malie  clear  that  services  provided  by 
ETCs  and  their  affiliates  count  toward 
export-related  income  for  the  purposes  of 
meeting  the  export-income  test. 
Subsection  (a)(2) 

This  provision  exempts  ETCs  from  the 
collateral  requirements  of  section  23A  of 
the  Banli  Holding  Company  Act  of  1956  ap- 
plicable to  institutions  that  borrow  from  af- 
filiated banlu.  Section  23A  requires,  when 
the  collateral  for  a  loan  consists  in  part  of 
accounts  receivable  (the  form  most  preva- 
lent in  ETC  transactions),  collateral  of  120 
percent  of  the  loan  or  extension  of  credit. 
For  ETCs  this  has  proven  to  be  an  onerous 
and  unnecessary  requirement,  particularly 
in  the  start-up  phase.  With  few  accounts  re- 
ceivable, little  financing  capital  of  their 
own.  and  limited  access  to  commercial 
paper,  new  ETCs  are  placed  at  a  significant 
disadvantage  by  this  requirement.  The  pro- 
posed amendment  would  not  affect  bank 
safety  and  soundness  because  the  quantita- 
tive limits  on  bank  extensions  of  credit  to 
ETCs  would  remain  as  in  present  law. 
Subsection  (a)(3) 

TMs  amendment  adds  a  new  provision  to 
the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act  of  1956  pro- 
viding that  a  proposed  assets-to-equity  ratio 
of  up  to  twenty-five-to-one  shall  not.  in  and 
of  itself,  be  grounds  for  disapproval  of  an 
ETC  application  by  the  Board.  This  addi- 
tlim  is  necessary  because  of  the  Board's  reg- 


ulatory requirement  that  proposals  for 
assets-to-equity  ratios  of  greater  than  ten- 
to-OBe  be  approved  in  Washington  rather 
than  by  regional  Federal  Reserve  Banks. 
This  requirement,  which  is  not  grounded  in 
any  provision  of  the  ETC  Act,  is  unwarrant- 
ed, and  has  had  a  chilling  effect  on  applica- 
tions embodying  higher  ratios.  In  the  real 
world,  ten-to-one  is  not  a  reasonable  ratio; 
higher  ratios  are  the  rule  in  other  countries. 
We  must  make  clear  that,  while  the  assets- 
to-equity  ratio  is  an  appropriate  factor  for 
consideration,  a  higher  ratio  must  not  t>e 
the  sole  ground  for  disapproval. 
Subsection  (a)(4) 

This  provision  is  intended  to  override  the 
Board's  regulatory  requirement  that  appli- 
cations which  anticipate  an  ETC  holding  in- 
ventories in  excess  of  $2  million  be  referred 
to  Washington.  As  with  the  Board's  assets- 
to-equity  ratio  requirement,  this  require- 
ment has  no  basis  in  the  ETC  Act  and  dis- 
courages applications  which  envisage  higher 
inventories.  We  believe  that  a  $2  million  in- 
ventory limit  is  t(X>  low  by  any  standard, 
except  where  other  special  circumstances 
are  believed  to  exist.  "This  provision  would 
therefore  remove  this  arbitrary  restriction, 
while  permitting  the  Board  to  consider  in- 
ventory levels  as  a  factor  in  an  overall 
safety  and  soundness  determination. 
Subsection  (a)(5) 

This  provision  contains  two  substantive 
ameodments  to  section  302(a)  of  the  ETC 
Act.  Subsection  (a)(5)(D)  amends  section 
302(a)  to  require  that  members  seeking  the 
protection  of  a  certificate  be  specified  in  the 
application. 

Subsection  (a)(5)(E)  amends  section  302(a) 
to  specify  who  may  be  an  applicant  under 
the  ETC  Act.  The  class  of  eligible  applicants 
is  substantively  identical  to  the  definition  of 
■person"  presently  contained  in  section 
311(5)  of  the  ETC  Act.  This  change  reflects 
a  dsire  to  distinguish  between  the  term 
"applicant"  and  the  term  "person,"  used 
elsewhere  in  the  ETC  Act  in  other  contexts. 

Subsections  (a)(5)  (A),  (B)  and  (C)  are 
conforming  amendments. 

Subsection  (a)(6) 

This  provision  amends  section  302(b)  of 
the  ETC  Act  to  remove  the  requirement 
that  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  ("Secre- 
tary") publish  notice  of  ETC  applications  in 
the  Federal  Register  within  ten  days  of 
their  receipt.  Instead,  the  Secretary  would 
be  required  only  to  submit  such  notices  to 
the  Federal  Register  within  ten  days  of  re- 
ceipt. As  the  Department  does  not  control 
publication  of  the  notice  by  the  Federal 
Register,  the  ETC  Act  imposes  an  obligation 
on  the  Secretary  which  exceeds  his  author- 
ity. The  proposed  change  is  fully  consistent 
with  the  basic  purpose  of  section  302,  which 
is  to  ensure  that  the  Department  t)egins 
promptly  the  processing  of  each  application 
it  reteives  and  provides  prompt  notice  to  the 
public. 

Subsection  (a)(7) 

This  provision  amends  section  303  of  the 
ETC  Act  by  deleting  the  four  standards  for 
antitrust  review  and  replacing  them  with  a 
single  standard  that  reflects  current  anti- 
trust law  and  policy. 

Section  303  currently  contains  four  stand- 
ards for  the  issuance  of  a  certificate  of 
review.  These  standards  are  intended  to 
ensure  consistency  between  U.S.  antitrust 
laws  and  the  antitrust  immunities  and  pro- 
tections conferred  by  the  certificate.  Howev- 
er, the  enumeration  of  four  standards  in  the 
statute  has  been  a  source  of  confusion.  One 


standard,  literally  interpreted,  may  be  in- 
consistent with  the  antitrust  laws. 

The  f irA  portion  of  the  first  standard  pro- 
vides a  clear  expression  of  the  Congression- 
al intent  that  conduct  resulting  in  anticom- 
petitive effects  on  domestic  commerce 
should  not  be  certified.  The  second  standard 
proscribes  certification  of  conduct  that 
would  "unreasonably  enhance,  stabilize,  or 
depress  prices  within  the  United  States." 
Since  conduct  having  this  effect  would  vio- 
late U.S.  antitrust  laws,  it  is  subsumed 
within  tht  first  part  of  the  first  standard. 

The  laiwuage  of  the  third  standard  pro- 
scribes certification  of  "unfair  methods  of 
competition"  by  the  applicant  for  a  certifi-' 
cate  of  review.  This  language  parallels  lan- 
guage in  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
("FTC")  Act.  While  the  meaning  of  "unfair 
methods  0f  competition"  has  been  a  source 
of  dispute  in  the  history  of  the  Judicial  in- 
terpretation of  the  FTC  Act,  modem  FTC 
enforcement  policy  has  been  to  interpret  it 
to  mean  anticompetitive  t>ehavior  as  that 
term  is  understood  in  the  context  of  other 
U.S.  antitrust  laws.  Hence,  standards  two 
and  three  are  subsumed  within  the  meaning 
of  the  first  part  of  the  first  standard. 

The  fourth  standard,  which  deals  with 
reimportation,  is  presumably  intended  to 
prevent  certification  of  sham  export  oper- 
ations whose  real  purpose  is  to  effect  do- 
mestic coBimeree.  For  example,  a  group  of 
producers  on  the  West  Coast  might  operate 
a  cartel  fdr  sales  to  East  Coast  customers  by 
shipping  via  a  firm  located  in  a  foreign 
country  that  would  nominally  take  title  to 
the  goods  in  the  course  of  shipment.  This 
would  give  the  sale  of  the  goods  the  appear- 
ance of  being  an  export.  However,  if  the 
intent  or  effect  is  to  raise  prices  to  domestic 
consumers,  the  conduct  is  clearly  a  violation 
of  U.S.  antitrust  law  and  is,  therefore,  cov- 
ered by  tbe  first  part  of  the  first  standard. 

A  separate  standard  explicitly  proscribing 
reimports  creates  needless  uncertainty  for 
exporters  since  they  will  not  normally  know 
or  be  concerned  with  the  ultimate  destina- 
tion of  the  goods  and  services  they  export. 
Furthermore,  the  interpretation  of  this 
standard  raises  perplexing  questions  about 
whether  the  protections  conferred  by  a  cer- 
tificate of  review  remain  in  effect  if  goods 
are  modified  or  transformed  and  subse- 
quently reimported.  Except  for  the  case  of 
sham  export  operations,  such  questions  are 
not  germane  to  the  intent  of  preventing 
anticompetitive  effects  in  domestic  com- 
merce and  should  not  create  uncertainty 
that  woukl  hamper  legitimate  export  oper- 
ations under  a  certificate. 

The  secDnd  part  of  the  first  standard  is 
troublesome.  It  proscribes  the  certification 
of  export  conduct  that  would  result  in  "a 
substantial  restraint  of  the  export  trade  of 
any  competitor  of  the  applicant."  On  its 
face  this  might  be  read  as  protecting  export- 
ers from  aggressive  competition  from  other 
exporters,  and  such  an  interpretation  would 
be  in  direct  conflict  with  the  purpose  of  U.S. 
antitrust  laws,  which  is  to  protect  competi- 
tion, not  (X>mpetitors. 

The  four  separately  enumerated  stand- 
ards should  be  deleted  and  replaced  by  a 
single  standard  that  is  clearly  consistent 
with  U.S.  antitrust  law  and  policy.  This  will 
eliminate  unnecessary  confusion  among  the 
business  community  regarding  the  criteria 
for  the  isEuance  of  an  export  trade  certifi- 
cate of  review. 


Subsection  (a)(8) 


This  provision  contains  conforming 
changes  made  necessary  by  subsection 
(a)(7). 

Subsection  (a)(9) 

This  provision  also  contains  conforming 
changes  made  necessary  by  subsection 
(a)(7). 

Subsection  (a)(tO) 

This  provision  would  amend  section  305  of 
the  ETC  Act  to  delete  the  unusual  "errone- 
ous" standard  of  review  and  replace  it  with 
the  "clearly  erroneous"  standard  with 
which  judges  are  familiar  under  the  Admin- 
istrative Procedure  Act.  It  would  also  amend 
section  305  to  make  clear  that  the  record  on 
appeal  of  an  agency  determination  consists 
of  the  administrative  record  only  and  that  a 
trial  de  novo  of  the  facts  is  not  permitted. 
Finally,  it  provides  that  the  evidentiary 
standard  applicable  in  a  judicial  review  of 
the  Secretary's  determination  is  whether 
such  determination  was  based  upon  substan- 
tial evidence. 

Section  (a)(ll) 

This  provision  contains  conforming 
changes  made  necessary  by  subsection 
(a)(7). 

Subsection  (a)(12) 

This  provision  amends  section  306(a)  of 
the  ETC  Act  to  clarify  that  the  protections 
of  a  certificate  extend  to  those  members 
named  in  the  certificate. 

Subsection  (a)(13) 

This  provision  amends  section  308  of  the 
ETC  Act  to  provide  that  the  annual  reports 
required  by  that  section  must  be  in  such 
form  as  the  Secretary  may  require  in  order 
to  determine  that  the  certified  conduct  com- 
plies with  the  amended  antitrust  standard 
contained  in  subsection  (a)(6).  Our  experi- 
ence shows  that  the  information  required 
for  this  purpose  in  the  annua!  report  is 
often  more  extensive  than  simply  an  update 
of  the  original  application. 

Subsection  (a)(14i 

This  provision  contains  two  amendments 
to  section  311  of  the  ETC  Act. 

Subsection  (a)(14)(A)  amends  the  defini- 
tion of  "export  trade"  to  make  it  clear  that, 
under  the  ETC  Act,  export  trade  can  in- 
clude transactions  with  respect  to  which  the 
United  States  Govenunent  provides  funds, 
financing  or  other  assistance. 

The  term  "export  trade,"  as  used  in  the 
ETC  Act,  has  a  broader  meaning  than  has 
been  accorded  the  term  under  the 
Webb-Pomerene  Act.  Under  the  approach 
taken  by  the  Departments  of  Commerce  and 
Justice  in  their  guidelines  (which  is  consist- 
ent with  the  amended  definition),  a  certifi- 
cate can  be  issued  for  conduct  that  affects 
government-financed  or  government-assist- 
ed exports,  but  is  not,  as  a  practical  matter, 
likely  to  have  the  effect  of  raising  prices  or 
reducing  the  amount  of  goods  or  services 
provided  in  cases  where  the  government  is, 
in  effect,  paying  more  than  one  half  of  the 
bill. 

Sutxsection  (aKUXB)  would  codify  the 
definition  of  the  term  "member"  that  has 
been  adopted  administratively  by  the  De- 
partments of  Commerce  and  Justice.  The 
concept  of  "member"  has  proven  extremely 
useful  to  applicants  in  formulating  certifi- 
cates of  review  whose  protection  extends  to 
a  group  of  persons  or  entities. 

Subsection  (aK14)(B)  also  would  delete 
the  definition  of  "person"  presently  con- 
tained in  section  311(5)  of  the  ETC  Act. 
Under    subsection    (a)(S)    this    definition 


would  continue  to  apply  to  the  term  "appli- 
cant," and  would  be  codified  in  section 
302(a)  of  the  ETC  Act. 

(b)  Export  Promotion  Data  Svstem. 
Overvieu) 

These  provisions  require  the  establish- 
ment of  an  export  promotion  data  system 
within  the  Department  of  Commerce  to 
help  provide  timely,  accurate,  and  practical 
data  and  information  to  exporters.  The 
system,  as  described  in  the  Administration's 
competitiveness  bill,  can  be  made  operation- 
al within  FY  '87  Department  of  Commerce 
resources.  The  provisions  set  out  the  paraim- 
eters  of  the  system  and  require  the  Secre- 
tary to  report  to  Congress  on  its  implemen- 
tation. The  Secretary  must  also  study  what 
other  sources  of  trade  data  might  be  avail- 
able in  the  governmental  and  private  sec- 
tors. He  is  to  consult  with  interested  depart- 
ments and  agencies  as  well  as  the  private 
sector  to  determine  what  data  and  informa- 
tion are  needed. 

Sut>section  (b)(1) 

This  subsection  contains  the  findings  of 
Congress  that  timely,  accurate,  and  well  or- 
ganized data  are  necessary  to  promote  inter- 
national trade  and  that  the  federal  govern- 
ment can  report  the  data  it  collects  in  its 
trade  promotion  activities.  The  Congress 
also  notes  that  states  have  expanded  their 
export  promotion  efforts  and  that  the  state 
and  federal  governments  should  share  their 
data  and  information  with  each  other  and 
the  private  sector. 

Subsection  (b)(2) 

The  Secretary  of  Commerce  is  required  to 
develop  and  maintain  a  trade  data  and  in- 
formation system.  It  is  to  (X>ntain  data  and 
information  with  the  best  potential  for  as- 
sisting exporters  and  states  promoting  ex- 
ports. The  data  are  to  be  collected  through 
the  trade  promotion  activities  of  the  Inter- 
national Trade  Administration  (ITA).  When 
collected,  the  data  should  be  organized  in  a 
format  most  useful  to  businessmen  and  the 
states. 

The  system  must  protect  the  confidential- 
ity of  proprietary  business  information.  It 
must  also  disseminate  the  information  upon 
request  and  for  a  reasonable  fee. 

Data  should  be  available  electronically 
through  the  Department.  Department-des- 
ignated offices,  or  other  available  data  bases 
in  a  manner  to  provide  accurate  and  timely 
reports.  The  system  is  to  be  designed  to  or- 
ganize and  disseminate  various  classes  of  in- 
formation. An  illustrative  list  of  such  infor- 
mation which  may  be  available  through  the 
system  includes  data  on  U.S.  exports  and 
imports  and  business  opportunities  in  for- 
eign markets.  The  system  may  also  include 
information  on  the  size  of  and  competition 
in  foreign  industrial  sectors  as  well  as  for- 
eign economic  conditions  and  business  prac- 
tices. 

The  system  may  not  include  any  informa- 
tion which  is  collected  through  any  investi- 
gation or  which  is  prohibited  by  law  from 
disclosure. 

In  establishing  and  maintaining  this 
system,  the  Secretary  is  to  consult  with  in- 
terested private  sector  and  state  representa- 
tive::. Such  subjects  as  the  contents  of  the 
system,  cost-sharing  arrangements,  and  the 
fora  for  further  consultations  are  to  be  dis- 
cussed. 

Within  six  months  of  enactment  of  this 
legislation,  the  Secretary  is  to  report  to 
Congress  on  the  implementation  of  the 
system.  Comments  of  the  private  sector  and 
state  agencies  promoting  exports  are  to  be 
included. 


Subsection  (b)(3) 


The  Secretary,  through  ITA.  is  to  imder- 
take  a  study  to  determine  what  other  data 
resources  for  exporters  are  available.  The 
study  is  to  identify  trade  or  trade-related 
data  available  to  the  federal  govenunent 
which  would  be  useful  in  promoting  UA- 
exports  and  the  competitiveness  of  U.S.  in- 
dustry as  well  as  implementing  VS.  trade 
policy.  ITA  is  to  consider  the  usefulness  of 
current  data  resources  within  federal  and 
state  agencies  and  the  private  sector  for 
promoting  U.S.  exports  and  identifying  busi- 
ness opportunities.  Consideration  is  also  to 
be  given  to  the  question  whether  that  data 
can  be  coordinated  and  disseminated  within 
available  departmental  resources.  To  plan 
for  possible  expansion  of  the  system.  ITA 
should  evaluate  the  need  for  and  costs  and 
benefits  of  an  enlarged  collection,  storage, 
and  retrieval  system. 

In  conducting  the  study,  the  Secretary 
through  ITA  is  to  consult  with  other  agen- 
cies in  the  Department  as  well  as  other  fed- 
eral departments.  The  trade  advisory  com- 
mittees established  by  the  Trade  Act  of  1974 
and  other  private  sector  representatives  are 
also  to  be  consulted. 

Each  federal  agency  and  department 
would  provide  the  Secretary  the  trade  and 
trade-related  data  it  has.  other  than  infor- 
mation whose  disclosure  is  prohibited  by 
law.  that  is  important  to  the  study.  The 
term  "trade  and  trade-related  data"  is  de- 
fined in  the  provisions  as  including  general 
and  sector-specific  import  and  export  data, 
market  information,  trade  policies  and  prac- 
tices of  major  or  potentially  significant  U.S. 
trading  partners,  and  general  economic  and 
monetary  information  of  major  or  potential- 
ly significant  trading  partners. 

It  is  recognized  that  departments  and 
agencies  are  not  required  to  provide  infor- 
mation which  (a)  is  sensitive,  proprietary,  or 
collected  in  connection  with  enforcement  in- 
vestigations: (b)  is  protected  by  law  from 
disclosure:  or  (c)  necessitates  expenditures 
outside  of  available  resources.  For  example, 
information  which  might  be  provided  could 
include  current  and  historical  data,  but 
would  not  include  economic  forecasts. 

The  Secretary  may  also  request  other  fed- 
eral agencies  and  departments  to  provide  re- 
sources necessary  to  conduct  the  study. 

Within  eighteen  months  of  the  effective 
date  of  this  legislation,  the  Secretary  must 
ref>ort  to  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee and  the  Senate  Finance  Committee 
on  the  findings  of  this  study.  The  report 
must  also  include  any  recommendations  for 
administrative  and  legislative  actions  essen- 
tial to  meet  the  objectives  of  the  system. 

SECTION  201  AMENDMfarrS 

Sec.  5006. 

Overvieui 

In  general,  the  amendments  to  section  201 
emphasize  the  role  of  import  relief  in  pro- 
moting industry  competitiveness.  Although 
current  law  specifies  that  section  201  is  "for 
the  purpose  of  facilitating  orderly  adjust- 
ment to  international  competition,"  the 
statute  does  not  require  any  determination, 
as  a  condition  of  import  relief,  that  such 
relief  will  result  in  a  competitive  U.S.  indus- 
try. 

The  bill  would  direct  the  U.S.  Internation- 
al Trade  Commission  ("ITC"),  In  recom- 
mending import  relief,  to  determine  that 
the  industry  would  likely  become  competi- 
tive. In  addition,  the  bill  would  direct  the 
President  to  examine  the  likely  effect  of 
import  relief  In  restoring  industry  competl- 
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restore  its  competitiveness.  If  such  actions 


dited  escape  clause  investigation  of  perish- 


or  security.  The  suspension  of  Uquidatkm  to 
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when 
kinUie- 


he  <leckle*  whether  Import 
"natioaal  economic  interest." 
I  to  aeetlaii  301  are  intended 
to  Mfi^*fy  for  import  aeUon  under  aection 
Ml  tboae  ittuattono  where  import  relief  Is 
Ukdy  to  remit  In  •  competitive  UjS.  indus- 
try. Thoae  sttoBtloiM  pcvaent  the  only  per- 
■OMlve  CMCO  for  provkBnc  import  relief. 

TtafCre  are.  however,  lituations  where  an 
Is  at  a  permanent  competitive  dis- 
and  Import  relief  cannot  restore 
In  these  situations,  Ameri- 
;  and  exporters  should  not  be 
I  to  bear  the  coats  of  import  protection. 
Tnstrart  the  appropriate  response  is  to  pro- 
vide Umdy  worker  readjustment  assistance 
to  aid  ditlwrated  workers  in  movinc  to  new 
aad  productive  lines  of  employment  To  ac- 
'"'— p»««*«  this  Boal.  we  have  proposed  aasist- 
aaee  under  the  hew  and  strencthened 
worker  readjustment  procram.  This  (980 
win  help  an  estimated 
workers  each  year  to 
a4|nat  to  chance,  to  leam  new  sidlls.  or  to 
update  old  ones.  The  new  Worker  Readjust- 
ment Procram  will  replace  the  current 
Trade  Adjustment  Assistance  and  Job 
Ttalnlnc  Partnership  Act  program. 

The  WD  would  make  additional  remedies 
•vaOabie  to  the  President.  Current  law 
llmtts  the  President  to  proclaiming  a  tariff 
Jncrease.  a  tariff  rate  quota,  a  quota,  or  or- 
derly maiketing  agreements,  or  directing 
that  workers  receive  worker  adjustment  as- 
ilrtiir— *  "Hie  proposed  amendments  would 
Improve  current  law  by  authorizing  the 
Prestdent  to  taiitiate  multilateral  negotia- 
tions designed  to  address  or  alleviate  the 
injory.  or  to  use  existing  authority  to  grant 
temporary  exemptions  from  regulatory  re- 
quirements that  burden  the  indtistry's  com- 
petttivenesB.  These  additional  remedies  will 
provide  the  flexibility  necessary  to  enable 
the  President  to  craft  a  package  of  remedies 
that  substantiaUy  Improves  tlie  industry's 
overall  eompetlttve  position. 

Fboally,  the  bill  would  improve  access  to 
import  relief  in  two  situations.  First,  the  bUI 
would  make  it  clear  that  import  relief 
should  be  available  during  a  recession  or 
economic  downturn.  In  the  past,  several 
of  the  ITC  have  interpreted  the 
requirement  of  section 
201  in  a  way  that  precludes  import  relief 
during  a  reoeasion  or  downturn  in  the  busi- 
nea  cyde.  This  interpretation  would  be  leg- 
Uattvdy  overruled. 

Second,  the  bUI  would  create  a  special  fast 
track  Import  relief  procedure  for  perishable 
agricultural  products.  The  perishability  of 
certain  agricultural  products  makes  some 
form  of  expedited  Import  relief  imperative. 
since  the  normal  time  limits  of  section  201 
would  render  relief  too  late  to  be  effective. 
The  bUI  is  desipied  to  ensure  that  the  expe- 
dited relief  procedure  is  consistent  with  the 
OATT.  The  bill  rejects  approaches  that 
would  allow  expedited  relief  without  a  full 
showing  that  imports  are  causing  serious 
injury  to  a  UjS.  industry.  Instead,  the  bill 
would  create  a  special  monitoring  procedure 
that  would  allow  the  ITC  to  complete  an  ex- 
pedited investigation  of  whether  imports 
are  causing  serious  injury,  as  required  by 
OATTArtkdeXEZ. 

(a)  Import  RMef  During  a  Recession  or 
teomomie  Downturn. 

Pmrofmph  (IffAJ.— This  paragraph  makes 
conforming  amendments  in  section  201. 

Ptup^rufk  (IHB/.—ThlM  subsection  would 
darify  that  the  causes  of  declining  demand 
associated  with  an  economic  recession 
ahould  not  be  treated  as  a  single  cause  for 
of  determining  whether  imports 


are  a  substantial  cause  of  serious  injury 
under  section  201. 

By  law.  the  ITC  must  determine  whether 
imports  are  a  "sulwtantlal  cause"  of  "serious 
injury."  A  "substantial  cause"  is  defined  in 
section  201(c><4)  as  a  cause  that  is  impor- 
tant and  not  leas  than  any  other  cause.  In  a 
1980  "escape  clause"  investigation  of  Cer- 
tain Motor  Vehicles  and  Certain  Cfiassis 
and  Bodies  Therefor,  several  Commissioners 
treated  an  economic  downturn  as  a  single 
cauae  of  injury.  After  finding  that  this 
downturn  was  the  most  important  cause  of 
the  declining  condition  of  the  U.S.  automo- 
bile Industry,  they  determined  that  Imports 
were  not  a  sulxtantial  cause  of  serious 
injury.  This  interpretation  makes  it  virtual- 
ly Impossible  to  obtain  section  201  relief 
during  a  recession.  Yet.  it  is  during  a  period 
of  racession  that  an  Industry  is  most  vulner- 
able to  a  surge  in  import  competition. 

The  bill  would  clarify  that  a  recession  per 
se  should  not  be  treated  as  a  single  cause  of 
injury.  The  amendment  will  ensure  that 
import  relief  Is  no  more  difficult  to  obtain 
in  a  recession  than  during  a  period  of  eco- 
nomic prosperity.  This  clarification  should 
provide  major  benefits  to  industries  experi- 
encing difficulties  during  an  economic 
downturn. 

The  bill  would  not  preclude  the  Commis- 
sion from  considering  the  effects  of  a  reces- 
sion, but  instead  would  direct  the  Commis- 
sioners to  treat  a  recession  as  a  set  of  dis- 
tinct causal  factors,  rather  than  a  single 
factor.  Accordingly,  the  Commission  could 
examine  declines  In  demand  associated  with 
a  recession  as  part  of  its  analysis  of  whether 
imports  are  a  substantial  cause  of  "serious 
injury,"  but  would  not  aggregate  the  differ- 
ent causes  of  declining  demand— such  as 
high  interest  rates,  unemployment,  and  re- 
duced business  investment— and  higher 
eneiBy  costs  into  a  single  factor.  This  essen- 
tially codifies  the  approach  adopted  by  the 
Commission  majority  in  Carbon  and  Alloy 
StetA  Products,  Inv.  No.  TA-201-51,  USITC 
Pub.  No.  1553,  p.  48  (1984).  In  that  case,  the 
Commission  did  not  treat  a  decline  in 
demand  as  a  single,  aggregate  factor,  but  in- 
stead examined  the  various  causes  of  ttutt 
decline,  such  as  long-term  shifts  in  con- 
sumer preference,  changes  in  technology, 
and  substitution. 

The  Commission  would  also  consider  the 
effects  of  a  recession  as  part  of  its  analysis 
of  the  condition  of  an  industry  over  the  full 
couise  of  its  business  cycle.  'Pot  example.  If 
the  industry  is  experiencing  a  normal  de- 
cline in  output  and  demand  over  the  course 
of  its  business  cycle,  this  could  be  evidence 
that  imports  are  not  the  substantial  cause 
of  injury  and  that  an  economic  recovery  will 
restore  the  industry  to  health.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  decline  is  much  more  pro- 
nounced than  would  normally  occur  in  a  cy- 
clical downturn,  the  industry  may  be  suffer- 
ing serious  injury  as  a  result  of  imports. 

(b)  Facilitating  Industrial  Competitive- 
TiesM. 

Paragraph  (1)—ITC  Competitiveness  De- 
termination.—Ttiis  provision  would  amend 
section  201<d)  by  requiring  the  ITC  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  industry  receiving  import 
relief  could  reasonably  be  expected  to  be  a 
viable  and  competitive  industry  following 
the  relief.  The  amendment  emphasizes  the 
role  of  the  "escape  clause"  relief  in  promot- 
ing industrial  competitiveness.  The  Commis- 
sion would  examine  whether  traditional 
forms  of  import  relief  (i.e.,  a  tariff  increase, 
tariff  rate  quota,  or  quota)  could  reasonably 
be  expected  to  lead  to  a  domestic  Industry 
that  would  be  competitive  without  further 
import  relief. 


The  bill  also  lists  factors  for  the  Commis- 
sion to  examine  in  making  its  assessment  of 
the  industry's  Ukely  competitiveness.  These 
factors  include  the  practicability  and  Ukely 
Impact  of  any  actions  proposed  by  firms  or 
workers  tt  make  the  industry  more  competi- 
tive and  (he  potential  for  adoption  of  new 
technologies  or  more  modem  production 
methods.  The  Commission  would  also  be  re- 
quired to  examine  whether  a  segment  of  the 
Industry  Is  viable  and  can  be  preserved,  even 
though  aome  shrinkage  must  occur.  In 
many  cases,  adjustments  In  the  size  of  the 
industry  or  in  the  tjrpe  of  merchandise  pro- 
duced can  preserve  certain  portions  of  an  in- 
dustry. Pinally,  the  Commission  would 
evaluate  the  industry's  likely  future  ability 
to  compete  In  terms  of  price,  production 
costs,  and  quality  with  foreign  competitors. 

If  the  iTC  finds  that  a  segment  of  the  In- 
dustry can  maintain  or  regain  its  competi- 
tiveness, but  that  the  remainder  of  the  in- 
dustry is  at  a  permanent  competitive  disad- 
vantage, it  would  recommend  import  relief 
designed  to  assist  only  the  viable  segment  of 
the  industry.  Accordingly,  the  Commission 
would  recommend  import  relief  targeted  for 
the  portion  of  the  Industry  that  could  be 
saved. 

ParacnttpA  12)— The  President— The  Presi- 
dent would  be  required  to  weigh  the  indus- 
try's competitiveness  in  determining  wheth- 
er import  relief  Is  in  the  "national  economic 
Interest."  The  President  would  apply  a  simi- 
lar standard  to  that  employed  by  the  ITC: 
le.,  whether  import  relief  could  reasonably 
be  expected  to  lead  to  a  domestic  industry 
that  could  be  competitive  without  further 
Import  relief  upon  the  expiration  of  a  suita- 
ble period  of  import  relief. 

In  determining  whether  to  grant  import 
relief,  the  President  must  examine  the  na- 
tional economic  interest.  Import  relief  can 
liave  broad  implications  for  the  U.S.  econo- 
my and  for  national  security.  While  import 
relief  offers  protection  to  an  injured  indus- 
try, it  can  also  lead  to  higher  consumer 
prices,  lost  markets  for  U.S.  exporters  as  a 
result  of  foreign  compensation  claims,  and 
higher  production  costs  to  downstream 
manufacturing  industries  who  must  pay 
more  for  necessary  production  Inputs.  Ac- 
cordingly, section  202  directs  the  President 
to  weigh  and  balaitce  the  national  economic 
interest  bt  determining  whether  to  grant 
relief  and  in  fashioning  an  appropriate 
remedy. 

The  amendment  would  also  direct  the 
President  to  review  the  likely  improvement 
In  industry  competitiveness  in  determining 
whether  to  grant  relief.  The  President 
would  take  the  ITC's  advice  into  account, 
but  could  conclude,  despite  an  ITC  determi- 
nation to  the  contrary,  that  an  industry 
could  not  become  competitive.  In  addition, 
if  the  President  chose  a  form  or  amount  of 
relief  different  from  that  recommended  by 
the  ITC,  he  would  be  required  to  examine 
the  ImpliDations  of  the  new  relief  for  indus- 
try competitiveness. 

Paragraph  (3).— This  paragraph  would  au- 
thorize the  President  to  terminate  Import 
relief  if  he  determines  that  relief  Is  no 
longer  necessary  to  restore  industry  com- 
petitiveness or  the  industry  can  no  longer 
become  oompetltive.  An  industry  can  recov- 
er more  guickly  than  expected,  thus  obviat- 
ing the  need  for  relief.  In  other  situations, 
changed  circumstances  may  show  that  con- 
tinued relief  would  be  futile  or  Inappropri- 
ate. Por  example,  the  President's  decision  to 
grant  relief  could  Involve  an  assumption 
that  an  Industry  will  take  certain  steps  to 


restore  its  competitiveness.  If  such  actions 
are  not  forthcoming,  the  President  could 
terminate  the  relief. 

(c)  Additional  Remedies. 

This  subsection  would  authorize  the  Presi- 
dent to  grant  two  additional  remedies  in 
"escape  clause"  proceedings.  These  remedies 
are  multilateral  negotiations  and  executive 
review  of  regulatory  requirements  that 
burden  the  competitiveness  of  the  domestic 
industry. 

The  reference  to  multilateral  negotiations 
will  enable  the  President  to  enter  into  mul- 
tilateral negotiations  designed  to  address  or 
alleviate  the  causes  of  serious  injury.  These 
negotiations  could  involve,  for  example, 
multilateral  negotiations  in  GATT.  This 
provision  would  also  authorize  long-term  ne- 
gotiations intended  to  result  in  multilateral 
agreements  that  substantially  address  an  in- 
dustry's concerns,  including  agreements 
that  open  up  foreign  markets. 

In  aiddition,  the  President  would  be  au- 
thorized in  certain  circumstances  to  order 
an  expedited  review  of  federal  regulatory  re- 
quirements affecting  an  industry.  In  certain 
situations,  regulatory  requirements  can 
impair  an  industry's  competitiveness  and 
help  render  it  vulnerable  to  foreign  compe- 
tition. Based  upon  the  expedited  review  of 
applicable  federal  regulatory  requirements, 
the  President  could  use  any  existing  statu- 
tory authority  or  direct  the  head  of  an  Ex- 
ecutive agency  to  use  his  existing  statutory 
authority  to  temporarily  alter,  ease,  or 
eliminate  such  requirements  to  assist  the  in- 
dustry. If  the  President  finds  that  regula- 
tory requirements  are  unduly  burdening  the 
industry  but  that  he  or  an  agency  head 
lacks  the  legal  authority  to  alter  such  re- 
quirements, he  could  propose  appropriate 
legislation  to  Congress. 

The  President  would  be  empowered  to 
specify  procedures  for  seeking  exemptions 
for  regulatory  requirements  or  the  terms 
and  conditions  on  which  an  exemption  will 
be  granted. 

(d)  Fast  Track  Import  Relief  for  Perish- 
able Agricultural  Products. 

This  subsection  of  the  bill  is  designed  to 
provide  fast  track,  emergency  relief  under 
section  201  for  producers  of  perishable  agri- 
cultural products.  These  producers  are  vul- 
nerable to  sudden  and  unexpected  surges  in 
imports.  A  perishable  commodity  must  be 
marketed  within  a  short  period  of  time, 
since  it  rapidly  becomes  inedible.  According- 
ly, a  peristuible  commodity  must  receive 
import  relief  in  a  short  period  of  time  if 
such  relief  is  to  l>e  effective.  The  perishabil- 
ity of  certain  agricultural  products  makes 
such  industries  highly  sensitive  to  sudden 
surges  in  Imports. 

This  provision  would  authorize  the  Presi- 
dent, at  the  request  of  the  domestic  indus- 
try, to  direct  the  ITC  to  monitor  perishable 
agricultural  product  imports  under  section 
332.  The  authority  to  request  monitoring 
would  be  delegated  by  the  President  to  the 
USTR,  subject  to  the  advice  of  the  Trade 
Policy  Committee.  The  USTR  would  request 
such  monitoring  if  he  determines  that  there 
is  a  reasonable  Indication  that  the  U.S.  in- 
dustry Is  vulnerable  to  serious  and  irrepara- 
ble Injury  as  a  result  of  surges  in  imports. 

Under  section  332,  the  ITC  would  collect 
data  on  imports  and  the  condition  of  the  do- 
mestic industry.  These  data  would  enable 
the  ITC  to  conduct  an  expedited  prelimi- 
nary "escape  clause"  investigation  in  appro- 
priate circumstances. 

Re<iuest  by  Domestic  Industm 

This  authority  would  be  triggered  by  a  re- 
quest from  a  domestic  Industry  for  an  expe- 


dited escape  clause  investigation  of  perish- 
able agricultural  product  imports  that  are 
subject  to  monitoring. 

Injury  Standard 

This  provision  sets  out  the  standard  for 
the  ITC's  preliminary  finding  in  a  fast  track 
perishable  agricultural  product  investiga- 
tion. The  ITC  would  determine  whether 
three  conditions  are  met: 

(1)  There  is  a  strong  likelihood  on  the 
merits  that  an  increase  in  imports  of  a  per- 
ishable agricultural  product  (either  actual 
or  relative  to  domestic  production)  is  a  sub- 
stantial cause  of  serious  injury  or  a  threat 
thereof  to  a  domestic  perishable  agricultur- 
al product  industry. 

(2)  Such  injury  is  likely  to  be  difficult  to 
repair  by  reason  of  the  perishability  of  the 
like  or  directly  competitive  agricultural 
product  of  the  domestic  Industry. 

(3)  The  injury  cannot  otherwise  be  pre- 
vented by  a  normal  section  201  proceeding. 

These  injury  criteria  are  designed  to  iden- 
tify emergency  situations  where  a  normal 
section  201  would  be  ineffective  for  a  perish- 
able agricultural  product  industry  and  fast 
track  preliminary  relief  is  appropriate. 
Since  the  inquiry  would  be  conducted  on  an 
expedited  basis,  the  ITC  would  make  its 
finding  on  the  basis  of  the  best  information 
available. 

If  the  ITC  made  a  negative  fast  track  find- 
ing, it  would  continue  with  a  normal  investi- 
gation under  section  201  and  would  issue  a 
final  report  within  the  normal  six-month 
time-frame  for  investigations.  The  prelimi- 
nary fast  track  finding  would  not  be  treated 
as  dispositive,  since  additional  evidence 
could  be  developed  in  the  course  of  a  full  in- 
quiry by  the  ITC. 

ITC  Recommendation  Regarding  Import 
Relief 

If  the  Commission  finds  that  the  injury 
criteria  have  been  met,  it  would  be  required 
to  recommend  appropriate  import  relief  to 
the  President.  The  Commission  would  find 
the  amount  of  the  duty  increase  or  quanti- 
tative restriction  necessary  to  eliminate  the 
injury.  The  ITC  would  give  preference  to  a 
tariff  increase  if  tariff  relief  is  feasible  and 
would  eliminate  the  injury  to  the  domestic 
industry.  Tariff  relief  is  especially  appropri- 
ate in  an  emergency  relief  situation,  since  it 
can  be  refunded  if  the  ITC  finds  under  sec- 
tion 201  that  the  industry  is  not  seriously 
injured  or  the  President  eventually  decides 
not  to  grant  relief  under  section  203.  As  ex- 
plained below,  the  possibility  of  a  refund 
allows  a  partial  return  to  the  original  status 
quo  if  eventually  found  to  be  inappropriate. 

The  ITC  would  be  required  to  deliver  its 
recommendation  to  the  President  no  later 
than  21  days  after  the  filing  of  a  petition 
under  the  perishable  agricultural  product 
fast  track  provision. 

Determination  of  the  President 

The  President  would  grant  emergency 
import  relief  unless  he  determines  that  such 
relief  is  not  In  the  national  economic  inter- 
est. While  he  would  be  required  to  take  the 
ITC's  recommendation  into  account,  he 
could  choose  to  grant  a  different  amount  or 
type  of  import  relief  than  that  recommend- 
ed by  the  ITC. 

The  President  could  grant  any  form  of 
Import  relief  listed  in  section  203(a).  as 
amended  by  this  bill:  le.,  a  tariff  Increase,  a 
tariff  rate  quota,  quota,  orderly  marketing 
agreements,  multilateral  negotiations,  or 
regulatory  relief.  In  addition,  the  President 
could  direct  the  U.S.  Customs  Service  to  sus- 
pend liquidation  of  the  merchandise  and  re- 
quire a  cash  deposit  or  the  posting  of  a  bond 


or  security.  The  suspension  of  liquidation  is 
a  flexible  remedy  that  is  particularly  appro- 
priate in  an  emergency  situation  where  a 
full  investigation  is  still  underway.  If  the 
ITC  eventually  finds  under  section  301  that 
the  industry  is  not  injured  or  the  President 
decides  under  section  203  that  relief  is  not 
in  the  national  economic  interest,  the  cash 
deposit,  security,  or  bond  can  be  refunded  to 
the  importer.  'This  minimizes  the  disruptive 
effect  of  the  emergency  relief  and  Is  likely 
to  reduce  foreign  demands  for  compensa- 
tion. 

In  any  case,  relief  would  terminate  auto- 
matically if  the  ITC  determines  that  the  in- 
dustry  is  not  seriously  injured  in  a  final  de- 
termination under  section  201  or  the  Presi- 
dent determines  that  import  relief  is  not  in 
the  national  economic  Interest. 

(e)  Repeal  of  Certain  Provisions. 

This  subsection  contains  transition  provf. 
sions  to  close  out  the  trade  adjustment  as- 
sistance provisions  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974, 
which  are  to  be  replaced  by  the  Worker  Re- 
adjustment Act. 

Paragraph  'f  A— Petitions  for  certification 
of  eligibility  to  apply  for  Trade  Act  benefits 
would  be  cut  off  if  not  received  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  by  September  30,  1987.  For 
certificates  of  eligibility  to  apply  for  bene- 
fits issued  after  September  30,  1987,  Trade 
Act  benefits  would  be  cut  off  at  that  time, 
except  for  allowances.  In  any  case  underly- 
ing petitions  would  have  had  to  have  been 
filed  by  July  26,  1987. 

Paragraphs  (21  and  'J A— Workers  receiv- 
ing trade  adjustment  allowances  or  addi- 
tional allowances  as  of  September  30.  1987, 
would  continue  to  receive  those  benefits. 
Retraining  benefiU;  for  workers  in  training 
as  of  September  30.  1987.  would  end  as  of 
the  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1988.  Job  search 
payments  after  September  30,  1987.  would 
be  limited  to  expenses  incurred  before  that. 
Relocation  allowances  would  be  paid  if  ap- 
proved prior  to  September  30,  1987,  and  if 
the  relocation  is  completed  within  30  days 
of  approval. 

Paragraph  ^< A— Paragraph  4  repeals  chap- 
ters 3  and  4  of  Title  II  of  the  Trade  Act  of 
1974.  Chapter  3  authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  to  provide  adjustment  assistance 
to  firms  and  industries  adversely  affected  by 
competition  with  imports.  Chapter  4  au- 
thorizes the  Secretary  to  conduct  an  adjust- 
ment assistance  program  for  communities. 
Under  section  285  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974 
(as  amended  by  Pub.  L.  No.  99-272,  sec. 
13007.  100  Stat,  82.  304),  authority  under 
chapter  3  expires  September  30.  1991:  au- 
thority under  chapter  4  expired  September 
30.  1982. 

Subparagraph  (A)  authorizes  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  to  take  any  action  neces- 
sary or  appropriate  to  administer  and  close 
out  financial  assistance  projects  undertaken 
prior  to  the  repeal. 

Paragraph  rSA— Subparagraph  (5MB)  au- 
thorizes the  Secretary  to: 

( 1 )  use  amounts  obtained  from  the  repay- 
ment of  loans,  payments  of  interest  and 
other  receipts  after  termination  of  the  pro- 
gram for  the  sole  purpose  of  payment  of  ob- 
ligations and  expenditures  arising  in  connec- 
tion with  transactions  entered  into  by  the 
Department  of  Commerce  before  the  repeal. 
This  authority  allows  the  funds  obtaiited 
from  the  repayment  of  loans  to  be  used  to 
protect  the  Oovemment's  investment  and  to 
honor  the  Government's  obligations  when  a 
lender  requests  payment  on  a  loan  guaran- 
tee after  a  borrower  has  defaulted: 

(2)  continue  to  have  available  amounts 
currently  on  hand  luider  sections  255(f)  and 
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aS7(e>  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974  for  the  same 
purpoae  aa  noted  in  (1)  above:  and 

(3)  certify  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury at  tbe  approi»1ate  time  that  monies 
made  available  under  paracraphs  (BKi)  and 
(BXU)  are  no  longer  needed  to  provide  funds 
(or  the  protection  of  the  Oovemment's  in- 
wtment  or  for  honoring  ita  obligation 
under  outstanding  guarantees.  Upon  such 
certification,  amounts  on  hand  and  any 
future  repajrments  of  loans,  payments  or 
other  receipts  will  be  deposited  in  the  gener- 
al fund  of  the  Treasury  as  miscellaneous  re- 
oelpta.  This  paragraph  is  intended  to  pro- 
vide for  the  disposition  of  monies  reserved 
for  making  payments  on  guarantees  when 
the  underlying  loans  have  been  repaid  and 
the  Government  is  no  longer  contingently 
liable. 

Panampli  «>.— Paragraph  (6)  authorizes 
the  appropriation  of  such  siuns  as  necessary 
to  provide  for  the  administrative  expenses 
of  winding  up  the  program. 

Paragraph  f7A— Paragraph  (7)  provides 
that  the  effective  date  of  subsection  (e>  is 
the  date  of  enactment. 

SICnOH  301  AMEKDMEMTS 

Sac.  5007.  <a)  Reciprt>city  Amendment  to 
Section  3»lleH3t. 

The  President  is  authorized  to  act  under 
section  301  to  enforce  rights  of  the  United 
States  under  trade  agreements,  and  to  re- 
spond to  acts,  policies  or  practices  of  foreign 
governments  (or  their  instrumentalities) 
that:  (1)  violate  a  trade  agreement,  or  (2) 
are  unjustifiable,  unreasonable  or  discrimi- 
natory and  burden  or  restrict  United  States 
commerce.  The  terms  "unjustifiable."  "un- 
reasonable" and  "discriminatory"  have  been 
interpreted  and  defined  broadly,  illustra- 
tively and,  in  some  respects,  with  increasing 
specificity  in  section  301. 

Tlie  amendment  now  proposed  to  section 
301(eK3)  would  provide  that  in  determining 
whether  an  act.  policy  or  practice  was  "un- 
reasonable," appropriate  consideration 
could  be  given  to  the  denial  by  a  foreign 
government  (or  its  instrumentality)  of 
access  to  the  market  in  that  country  and  op- 
portunities within  that  market  generally  re- 
ciprocating those  available  within  the 
United  States.  Reciprocal  opportunities  in 
the  United  States,  then,  would  be  a  factor 
taken  into  account  in  determining  whether 
an  act,  policy  or  practice  of  a  foreign  gov- 
ernment (or  its  instrumentality)  is  "unrea- 
sonable." (Other  factors  that  could  be  taken 
into  accoimt  could  be  international  norms 
or  practices  in  similar  circumstances.)  If 
considered  "uiu-eaaonable,"  an  act,  policy  or 
practice  would  be  actionable  under  section 
301  If  the  additional  requirement  of  a 
burden  or  restriction  on  U.S.  commerce 
were  also  met.  If  not  considered  "unreason- 
able." on  the  other  hand,  some  other  crite- 
rion of  section  301  (ie.,  violation  of  a  trade 
agreement,  unjustifiability  or  discrimina- 
titm)  would  have  to  be  met  for  the  act. 
policy  or  practice  to  be  potentially  action- 
able under  section  301. 

The  reciprocity  consideration  alone  would 
not  necessarily  determine  whether  the  act, 
policy  or  practice  was  "unreasonable." 
Rather,  it  is  a  factor  to  be  taken  into  ac- 
count as  appropriate.  For  example,  even  if 
the  market  opportunities  provided  abroad 
equaled  or  exceeded  those  reciprocally  pro- 
vided in  the  U.S..  they  could  nonetheless  be 
actionable  if  the  foreign  government  con- 
cerned were  violating  a  trade  or  other  agree- 
ment or  denying  national  or  B£FN  treat- 
ment. Conversely,  even  if  reciprocal  oppor- 
tunities were  itof  provided  in  a  foreign 
market,  in  many  cases  there  might  be  valid 


reaa>ns  why  the  level  of  opportunities  was 
nonetheless  not  "unreasonalile."  For  exam- 
ple, the  fact  that  a  country  might  have 
higher  tariffs  than  U.S.  tariffs,  either  gener- 
ally or  for  particular  products,  would  not 
per  $e  constitute  a  cause  of  action  if  the  tar- 
iffs conformed  to  trade  agreements.  Fur- 
ther, the  U.S.  could  have  agreed  expressly 
to  that  level  of  opportunities  in  exchange 
for  ether,  greater  benefits  to  other  U.S.  eco- 
nomic interests.  In  such  a  hypothetical  case, 
the  U.S.  could  not  declare  the  foreign  gov- 
ernment's (or  instrumentality's)  act,  policy 
or  practice  "unreasonable"  without  reneg- 
ging  on  its  earlier  agreement. 

(b)  24-Month  Deadline  in  Trade  Agreement 
Diapute  Settlement  Cases. 

Section  303  requires  the  Trade  Represent- 
ative to  seek  a  resolution  of  a  foreign  gov- 
ernment (or  instrumentality)  unfair  trade 
practice  through  the  dispute  settlement 
provisions  of  a  trade  agreement  whenever 
they  are  applicable  and  a  mutually  satisfac- 
tory solution  cannot  l>e  achieved  bilaterally. 
This  means  that  if  the  section  301  matter 
arises  exclusively  under  a  trade  agreement 
(generally  the  GATT  or  a  GATT  code),  any 
failure  to  settle  the  matter  through  bilater- 
al consultations  requires  resort  to  formal 
dispute  settlement  proceedings.  In  such 
cases,  the  deadline  for  the  Trade  Represent- 
ative's recommendations  to  the  President  of 
what  action,  if  any,  he  should  take  under 
section  301  is  30  days  following  the  conclu- 
sion of  dispute  settlement  proceedings— re- 
gardless how  long  that  process  may  take. 

While  dispute  settlement  under  the 
GA'TT  and  GATT  codes  has  been  satisfac- 
tory in  most  cases,  in  an  important  minority 
of  (ases  (often  involving  agricultural  dis- 
putes) this  process  has  proved  unduly 
lengthy  and  unreliable.  Sometimes  panels  of 
experts  simply  have  taken  too  long  to  pre- 
pare their  reports  to  the  GATT  Council  or 
comparable  body  under  a  GATT  code.  In 
other  cases,  the  panel  of  experts  may  have 
concluded  its  work  in  a  timely  fashion,  but 
action  within  the  Council  (or  comparable 
body)  may  be  delayed.  In  a  few  exceptional 
cases,  a  few  trading  partners  have  blocked 
consideration  or  disposition  of  the  report  by 
the  Council. 

The  Administration  believes  that  interna- 
tional trade  disputes  must  be  resolved  in  an 
effective  and  timely  manner.  To  achieve 
this  goal,  the  United  States  has  advocated 
negotiations  on  improved  dispute  settlement 
procedures.  In  the  Uruguay  Round  of  multi- 
lateral trade  negotiations  launched  in  Sep- 
tember 1986,  the  Ministerial  Declaration 
formally  calls  for  negotiations  on  this  sub- 
ject. 

In  the  meantime,  however,  the  Adminis- 
tration believes  that  the  United  States 
canaot  afford  to  be  held  hostage  to  any 
unduly  protracted  dispute  settlement  pro- 
ceedings under  trade  agreements.  To  pre- 
vent that,  in  section  301  cases  involving  dis- 
pute settlement  proceedings  under  a  trade 
agraement,  this  amendment  would  require 
the  Trade  Representative  to  make  his  rec- 
ommendations about  what  action,  if  any, 
the  President  should  take  under  section  301 
within  24  months  of  the  initiation  of  an  in- 
vestigation under  section  302,  even  if  dis- 
pute settlement  proceedings  continued. 
(This  time  limit  could  be  waived  at  petition- 
er's request.)  If  the  dispute  settlement  pro- 
ceedings concluded  earlier,  however,  the 
current  time  limit  on  the  Trade  Representa- 
tive's recommendations  (30  days  following 
the  conclusion  of  dispute  settlement  proce- 
dures) would  continue  to  apply. 

This  amendment  would  not  directly  affect 
the  trade  agreement  dispute  settlement  pro- 


ceedings. Even  if  the  24-month  deadline  this 
amendment  would  establish  for  the  Trade 
Representative's  recommendations  to  the 
President  were  reached,  dispute  settlement 
proceedings  could  continue  to  their  conclu- 
sion. The  outcome  of  dispute  settlement 
could  prove  consistent  with  any  Presidential 
action  unjder  section  301.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  outcome  of  international  proceed- 
ings was  at  variance  with  any  Presidential 
action,  the  President  would  be  free  under 
section  301  to  modify  his  decision  and  action 
if  he  considered  such  modification  appropri- 
ate. 

(c)  Reports  on  Commercial  Effects  of  Sec- 
tion 301  Actions. 

This  amendment  to  section  306  of  the 
Trade  Act  would  extend  its  current  semian- 
nual reporting  requirements  on  section  301 
petitions  and  developments  to  describe  as 
well  the  commercial  effects  of  recent  ac- 
tions taken  under  section  301.  Its  purpose  is 
to  promote  a  better  understanding  of  both 
the  benefits  and  the  costs  entailed  in  action 
under  this  section. 

This  requirement  would  be  construed 
broadly  to  include  unilateral  liberalization 
of  its  market  by  a  foreign  government  in  re- 
sponse to  a  section  301  matter,  agreements 
negotiated  with  foreign  governments  to  re- 
solve section  301  issues,  and  retaliatory  ac- 
tions taken  unilaterally  by  the  United 
States  because  of  failure  to  resolve  the  dis- 
pute through  negotiations.  In  all  such  cases, 
it  would  be  helpful  to  the  President.  Con- 
gress and  general  public  to  be  familiar  with 
the  track  record  of  economic  gains  and 
losses  to  the  United  States. 

(d)  Technical  Amendments. 

(1)  Deletion  of  "Or"  in  Section  301(b/(lJ.— 
Section  301(b)(1)  unnecessarily  includes  two 
"or's"  in  a  list  of  vert>s.  This  technical 
change  deletes  the  first  "or." 

(2)  Requirements  concerning  Opportuni- 
ties for  Public  Comment— Currently  the  re- 
quirements for  providing  opportunities  for 
public  comment  differ  depending  upon 
whether  action  under  section  301  would  be 
taken  in  response  to  a  petition  or  on  the 
President's  own  motion.  In  a  petition  case, 
section  3D4(b)  requires  the  Trade  Repre- 
sentative to  provide  an  opportunity  for  the 
presentation  of  views,  including  a  public 
hearing  if  requested  by  any  interested 
person,  before  recommending  to  the  Presi- 
dent any  action  under  section  301.  If  the 
Trade  Representative  determines  that  expe- 
ditious action  is  required,  he  can  defer— but 
not  delete- the  public  comment  exercise 
until  after  he  makes  recommendations. 

In  other  cases  not  involving  a  petition,  on 
the  other  hand,  section  301(d)(1)  requires 
the  President  to  provide  an  opportunity  for 
the  presentation  of  views  concerning  the 
taking  of  action  under  section  301.  It  makes 
no  reference  to  a  hearing,  and  does  not  re- 
quire thst  an  opportunity  for  comment  be 
provided  after  the  fact  if  a  prior  opportuni- 
ty is  not  provided  because  the  President  de- 
termines that  expeditious  action  is  required. 

The  proposal  amends  section  301(d)(1)  to 
conform  generally  with  the  public  com- 
ment/hefring  requirements  already  estab- 
lished in  section  304(b)  for  petition  cases. 

(3)  Shorthand  for  "United  StaUs  Trade 
Representative".— Section  302(a)  refers  to 
the  "United  States  Trade  Representative 
(hereinafter  in  this  subchapter  referred  to 
as  the  'Trade  Representative'),"  even 
though  section  301(c)(2)(B)  already  provides 
for  the  abbreviated  reference.  Therefore, 
that  phrase  in  section  302(a)  should  be  re- 
placed with  simply  "Trade  Representative," 


(4)  Clarification  of  Deadline  for  Trade 
Representative's  Recommendation  in  Cases 
Involving  Subsidies  Code  and  Other 
/jsuet.— Section  304(a)(1)  lists  the  various 
deadlines  for  the  Trade  Representative's 
recommendations  to  the  President  for 
action  (if  any)  under  section  301.  These 
deadlines  depend  upon  the  subject  of  com- 
plaint. The  proposal  clarifies  that  the  dead- 
line in  section  304(a)(1)(B)  applies  only  to 
cases  involving  exclusively  issues  arising 
under  the  Subsidies  Code  (other  than  such 
cases  involving  solely  export  subsidies):  it 
does  not  apply  to  cases  involving  other 
issues  as  well. 

(5)  Extension  of  Section  305  to  Cover  Serv- 
ices. Investment  and  Intellectual  Property.— 
Section  305  requires  the  Trade  Representa- 
tive's Office  to  respond  to  inquiries  by  the 
public  about,  inter  alia,  "the  nature  and 
extent  of  a  specific  trade  policy  or  practice 
of  a  foreign  government  or  instrumentality 
with  respect  to  particular  merchan- 
dise. .  .  ."  Section  305  is  often  used  to 
obtain  information  for  possible  use  in  a  peti- 
tion under  section  302  seeking  Eiction  under 
section  301.  Because  section  301  applies  far 
more  broadly  to  services,  investment  and  in- 
tellectual property  protection  as  well  as  to 
goods,  the  proposal  expands  section  305  to 
reflect  more  nearly  the  scope  of  section  301. 

AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  ANTIDUMPING  AND 
COUNTERVAILING  DUTY  LAWS 

Sec.  5008.  (a)  Trade  Remedy  for  Imports 
from  Nonmarket  Economy  Countries. 

The  current  antidumping  ("AD")  law  i.nd 
procedures  as  they  apply  to  state-controlled 
economies  (nonmarket  economies  or 
"NMEs")  do  not  work  well.  Under  the  cur- 
rent approach,  the  preferred  method  for  de- 
termining foreign  market  value  under  sec- 
tion 773(c)  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  as 
amended  (19  U.S.C.  1677b(c))  ( "Act ").  is  to 
use  home  market  price  or  cost  data  from  a 
market  economy  country  at  a  comparable 
stage  of  economic  development  to  the  NME. 
The  Department  of  Commerce  ("Depart- 
ment") is  frequently  unable  to  find  surro- 
gate producers  willing  to  cooperate  in  the 
investigation  by  providing  such  data.  There- 
fore, it  has  had  to  develop  fall-back  method- 
ologies. The  dumping  margins  for  a  NME 
country  will  vary  widely  depending  on 
which  methodology  or  surrogate  country  is 
used.  As  a  result,  a  NME  country  typically  is 
unable  to  predict  whether  or  not  a  particu- 
lar U.S.  price  will  be  considered  a  dumped 
price,  and  is  unable  to  structure  its  activities 
accordingly.  In  addition,  an  American  indus- 
try faced  with  low-priced  competition  from 
a  NME  producer  is  unable  to  determine 
whether  the  antidumping  laws  would  pro- 
vide a  remedy.  To  overcome  this  reliance  on 
information  that  is  extremely  difficult  to 
obtain,  and  to  provide  greater  certainty  and 
predictability  in  the  administration  of  the 
antidumping  duty  law  as  it  applies  to  NMEs, 
the  law  should  be  amended. 

Under  the  proposed  amendment  to  section 
773(c)  of  the  Act,  the  benchmark  for  deter- 
mining whether  NME  imports  are  fairly 
priced  would  be  the  import  prices  from  the 
eligible  market  economy  country  (defined  in 
proposed  section  771(18)  of  the  Act)  with 
the  lowest  average  import  price  (defined  in 
proposed  section  771(19)  of  the  Act)  into  the 
United  States.  In  determining  whether  a 
market  economy  country  is  "eligible,"  the 
Department  will  take  into  account  such  fac- 
tors as  levels  of  imports  of  the  comparable 
merchandise  from  that  country  and  wheth- 
er this  merchandise  is  subject  to  an  anti- 
dumping or  countervailing  duty  order,  sus- 
pension   agreement    or    any    international 


agreement  which  may  affect  price.  (This 
provision  does  not  preclude  the  Department 
from  using  countries  that  are  subject  to 
countervailing  or  antidumping  duty  orders 
where  it  can  adjust  for  the  effect  of  such 
subsidies  or  dumping.)  The  Department  will 
average  the  import  prices  of  the  comparable 
merchandise  from  each  eligible  market 
economy  country  over  the  applicable  period 
of  investigation  or  review.  The  Department 
will  then  select  that  eligible  market  econo- 
my country  that  has  the  lowest  of  these  av- 
erage prices  to  use  for  its  benchmark.  The 
Department  may  use  two  or  more  eligible 
market  economy  countries  for  its  bench- 
mark where  it  determines  the  volume  of  im- 
ports otherwise  would  be  insufficient. 

In  addition,  the  proposed  legislation  con- 
templates that  there  may  be  situations 
where  there  is  no  eligible  market  economy 
country.  In  such  circumstances,  the  pro- 
posed section  773(c)(2)  directs  that  foreign 
market  value  be  based  on  constructed  value 
in  any  country  or  countries  other  than  a 
nonmarket  economy  country.  In  the  event 
that  the  Department  determines  that  the 
prices  of  the  eligible  market  economy  coun- 
try with  the  lowest  import  price  do  not  ac- 
curately reflect  fair  value  <i.e..  sales  are 
below  cost),  the  Department  may  determine 
foreign!  market  value  on  the  basis  of  either 
another  eligible  market  economy  country  or 
constructed  value. 

Proposed  section  773(c)(1)  would  permit 
the  IJepartment  to  consider  particular  in- 
dustries within  a  NME  country  governed  by 
market  forces  to  an  extent  that  it  would  be 
appropriate  to  address  dumping  from  those 
industries  under  the  Department's  normal 
methodology  rather  than  under  this  NME 
methodology. 

This  proposal  amends  section  734  of  the 
Act  to  give  the  Department  authority  to 
suspend  antidumping  investigations  on 
NME  countries  on  the  basis  of  quantitative 
restraint  agreements. 

The  proposal  recognizes  that  it  may  be 
difficult  to  obtain  detailed  import  data  from 
countries  that  are  not  under  investigation. 
The  proposal  gives  the  Department  the  au- 
thority, where  necessary,  to  rely  on  data 
based  on  "comparable  merchandise,"  as  de- 
fined in  proposed  section  771(20)  of  the  Act. 
Comparable  merchandise  is  a  broader  cate- 
gory than  the  "such  or  similar"  merchan- 
dise comparison  which  is  usually  used  for 
foreign  market  value  comparisons.  Further- 
more, in  order  to  increase  the  likelihood 
that  a  more  precise  breakdown  by  such  or 
similar  merchandise  will  be  available,  the 
proposed  section  773(c)(3)(A)  of  the  Act  di- 
rects the  U.S.  Customs  Service  and  the  ITC. 
upon  request  by  the  administering  author- 
ity, to  turn  over  to  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment all  public  information  that  relates  to 
import  prices.  Section  773(c)(3)(B)  provides 
that,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  informa- 
tion to  establish  the  import  price  bench- 
mark, the  administering  authority  may 
have  access  to  documents  and  may  take 
depositions.  If  necessary,  the  administering 
authority  may  issue  a  subpoena.  Section 
773(c)(4)  provides  that,  during  a  proceeding 
under  section  773(c).  any  factual  informa- 
tion relating  to  import  prices  shall  be  filed 
simultaneously  with  the  Commission  and 
the  administering  authority. 

This  proposed  amendment  to  the  statute 
codifies  the  recent  decision  of  the  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  Federal  Circuit  in  George- 
town Steel  Corp.  v.  United  States,  801  F.2d 
1308  (Fed.  Cir.  1986).  that  the  countervail- 
ing duty  law  does  not  apply  to  NMEs. 

(b)  Prevention  of  Circumi>ention  of  Anti- 
dumping and  Countervailing  Duty  Orders. 


Under  the  present  law.  parties  subject  to 
an  antidumping  finding  or  order  or  a  coun- 
tervailing duty  order  often  have  been  able 
to  circumvent  or  evade  the  order  by  mairtfig 
slight  changes  in  their  method  of  produc- 
tion or  shipment  of  merchandise  destined 
for  ccnsumption  in  the  United  States.  The 
proposed  amendments  would  enable  the  ad- 
ministering authority,  consistent  with  the 
GATT,  to  eliminate  many  forms  of  evasion 
and  circumvention  by  clarifying  in  certain 
respects  the  reach  of  an  antidumping  duty 
finding  or  order  or  a  countervailing  duty 
order.  Since  the  class  or  kind  of  merchan- 
dise covered  by  the  finding  or  order  would 
not  be  broadened,  the  proposals  would  not 
require  an  additional  injury  test. 

Proposed  section  771(21KA)  addresses  two 
types  of  circumvention  of  antidumping  find- 
ings or  orders  and  countervailing  duty 
orders  ("orders").  In  one  situation,  the  for- 
eign producer  circumvents  or  evades  the 
order  by  importing  parts  or  components  and 
assembling  in  the  United  States  the  class  or 
kind  of  merchandise  covered  by  the  order. 
For  example,  a  foreign  television  producer 
ships  picture  tubes  and  printed  circuit 
boards  to  a  related  subsidiary  in  the  United 
States  to  be  assembled  and  then  sold  as  a 
television  receiver.  In  the  other  situation, 
the  foreie:n  producer  circumvents  or  evades 
the  order  by  importing  an  incomplete  or  un- 
finished article  and  completing  in  the 
United  States  (by  means  other  than  assem- 
bly) the  class  or  kind  of  merchandise  cov- 
ered by  the  order.  For  example,  steel  pipe  is 
imported  by  a  related  party  that  threads  it 
and  sells  it  as  threaded  pipe.  In  both  cases 
the  order  covers  the  completed  article  from 
a  particular  country  or  countries  but  not 
necessarily  the  separate  parts  or  compo- 
nents. The  foreign  producer,  operating 
through  a  related  party  in  the  United 
States,  imports  substantially  all  parts  from 
the  country  covered  by  the  order  and  adds 
relatively  little  value  in  the  United  States. 
In  both  cases  the  first  sale  of  the  merchan- 
dise to  a  party  in  the  United  States  unrelat- 
ed to  the  producer  occurs  after  its  comple- 
tion or  assembly  in  the  United  States. 

In  an  investigation,  the  administering  au- 
thority would  identify  which  merchandise, 
if  any.  is  being  introduced  into  the  com- 
merce of  the  United  States  after  assembly 
or  completion  in  the  United  States,  and  the 
administering  authority  and  the  Commis- 
sion, where  required,  would  include  the  im- 
ported parts  or  components,  or  incomplete 
or  unfinished  articles  in  the  investigation.  If 
the  producers  begin  assembly  or  completion 
operations  in  the  United  States  after  the 
date  of  publication  of  an  order,  the  order 
nonetheless  would  cover  that  merchandise. 

Proposed  section  771(21)(B)  permits  the 
administering  authority  to  prevent  evasion 
of  an  order  by  shipment  of  merchandise  to 
the  United  States  from  the  country  of 
origin  through  a  third  country  when  certain 
conditions  are  met.  In  including  merchan- 
dise assembled  or  finished  in  a  third  country 
under  an  order,  the  administering  authority 
must  determine  that  (i)  the  third  <»untry 
producer  is  related  to  a  manufacturer  cov- 
ered by  the  order,  (ii)  substantially  all  the 
parts  or  components  (measured  by  volume 
or  value  or  both,  as  appropriate)  are  ob- 
tained from  that  manufacturer,  and  (ill)  the 
value  added  in  the  third  country  is  relative- 
ly small.  In  making  this  determination,  the 
administering  authority  will  further  consid- 
er whether  the  third  country  operation  was 
established  only  after  the  order  was  issued. 
In  short,  the  administering  authority  would 
consider  all  factors  relevant  to  a  determina- 
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Uon  that  th«  producer  In  the  country  cov- 
ered by  the  order  had  evaded  the  order  by 
f>ftnMf"««»c  to  Mil  dumped  or  subsidized 
merdiaDdiK  to  the  United  SUtes  by  indi- 
rect ihlpment  This  provision,  like  the 
otben  tat  proposed  section  771(21).  would 
not  broaden  the  definition  of  class  or  kind 
of  merchandise  under  investigation  or  cov- 
ered by  the  order. 

Proposed  section  771(21XB)  miKht  be 
used,  for  example,  when  ethanol  is  shipped 
to  a  third  country  for  dehydration  or  for 
btaMttnf  with  a  small  amount  of  additive.  It 
ml^t  also  be  used  when  steel  sheet  Is  cut  to 
lencth  In  a  third  country  prior  to  importa- 
tion into  the  United  States. 

Proposed  section  771(21  KC)  would  address 
the  uncertainty  that  arises  when  a  foreign 
producer  alters  the  merchandise  in  minor 
respects  in  form  or  appearance,  whether  or 
not  this  results  in  a  change  in  tariff  classifi- 
catioD.  The  proposed  amendment  creates  a 
rebuttable  presumption  that  an  investiga- 
tion at  order  <m  a  completed,  finished  item 
of  merchandise  covers  that  merchandise 
even  though  it  is  altered  in  minor  respects 
in  form  or  appearance.  The  administering 
authority  may  determine  to  limit  the  pre- 
sumption in  any  particular  proceeding. 

This  provision  might  apply  when  steel 
sheet  is  temper  rolled  prior  to  importation 
into  the  United  States  or  when  a  fire  resist- 
ance coating  is  applied  to  cookware  prior  to 
importation  into  the  United  SUtes. 

(c)  PoTtign  Tax  Offiet  AdjuxtmenL 

(1>  Amount  of  the  Aitrustment— The 
present  law  provides  for  offsetting  the 
amount  of  any  merchandise  taxes  which  an 
exporting  country  refunds  or  forgives  upon 
export  to  the  United  States,  but  only  to  the 
extent  that  the  taxes  in  question  are  "added 
to  or  included  in  the  price"  of  comparable 
merchandise  sold  in  the  exporting  country. 
Until  recently,  the  Department  assumed 
tliat  the  full  amount  of  foreign  taxes  on 
merchandise  was  always  included  in  their 
price,  and  made  an  itdjustment  offsetting 
the  full  amount  of  the  foreign  tax.  In  April 
1M6.  the  Coiut  of  International  Trade  over- 
turned this  practice  in  Zenith  v.  United 
States  (Slip.  Op.  8«^3.  April  24. 1986). 

llie  proposed  amendment  would  confirm 
the  Department's  traditional  practice  of  off- 
setting the  full  amoimt  of  foreign  taxes  for- 
given on  export,  by  deleting  the  statutory 
language  limiting  the  amount  of  the  adjust- 
ment. This  effectively  would  overturn  the 
Court  of  International  Trade's  decision  in 
Zenith. 

The  reason  for  the  change  is  that  the  only 
acceptable  way  to  calculate  that  proportion 
of  a  tax  which  is  "added  to  or  included  In 
the  price"  of  merchandise  sold  in  an  export- 
ing country  is  to  perform  an  econometric 
analysis  of  the  long-nm  supply  and  demand 
fOT  that  product  in  the  country  in  question. 
This  is  a  task  comparable  in  complexity  and 
certainty  to  estimating  next  year's  interest 
rates  in  that  country.  For  the  Department 
to  attempt  such  a  measurement  in  almost 
every  case  (nearly  all  of  our  major  trading 
partners,  as  well  as  the  United  States,  for- 
give indirect  taxes  on  export)  would  be  a 
massive  new  administrative  burden. 

If  this  change  is  not  made,  there  is  a  sub- 
stantial risk  that,  in  administering  their 
antidumping  laws  against  imports  from  the 
United  States,  foreign  govenunents  would 
adopt  the  U.S.  approach  as  a  method  of  re- 
taliating for  the  artifldaUy  high  U.S.  anti- 
dumping duties  imposed  on  their  products. 
It  would  be  up  to  the  foreign  government  to 
decide  what  portion  of  the  tax  the  U.S.  pro- 
ducer had  passed  through  to  the  purchaser. 


The  Msult  of  such  retaliatory  action  would 
be  to  subject  more  U.S.  producers  to  orders 
of  dianping  and  to  assess  larger  dumping 
duties  on  these  products  even  if  these  pro- 
ducery'  actions  were  not  unfair. 

(2)  Calculation  of  the  Adjustment— The 
present  law  provides  that  the  adjustment  be 
calculated  in  the  amount  of  the  taxes  for- 
given on  export. 

TTie  proposed  amendment  would  require 
that  the  adjustment  be  calculated  in  the 
amount  of  taxes  imposed  on  similar  mer- 
chandise sold  for  home  market  consump- 
tion. 

There  are  two  reasons  for  the  change. 
First,  the  present  law  unfairly  distorts 
dumping  margins.  The  distortion  occurs  be- 
cause foreign  taxes  on  merchandise  normal- 
ly are  assessed  as  a  percentage  of  the  price. 
Where  the  home  market  price  is  higher 
than  the  U.S.  price,  the  tax  assessed  on 
home  market  sales  accordingly  will  exceed 
the  amount  forgiven  on  the  U.S.  sales. 
Therefore,  a  tax  offset  calculated  on  the 
basis  of  the  U.S.  price  will  be  too  small  to 
offset  the  tax  assessed  in  the  foreign 
market.  Second,  it  would  often  be  imctossi- 
ble  to  determine  the  amount  of  tax  forgiven 
on  export  with  certainty.  This  is  because 
export  models  often  are  not  sold  in.  and  are 
different  from  models  sold  in.  the  home 
market.  In  such  cases,  it  would  be  impossi- 
ble to  know  what  the  home  market  price  of 
the  export  model  would  be.  and  therefore 
impo^ible  to  calculate  the  tax  on  that 
model  accurately. 

(3)  Methodology-— The  present  law  pro- 
vides that,  once  the  Department  has  deter- 
mined the  amount  of  the  foreign^  tax  offset 
adjustment,  it  add  that  amount  to  the  U.S. 
price  of  the  merchandise. 

The  proposed  amendment  would  direct 
the  Department  instead  to  subtract  the  ad- 
justment from  the  foreign  market  value  of 
the  merchandise. 

The  reason  for  the  change  is  that,  if  the 
adjustment  is  calculated  as  a  percentage  of 
foreign  market  value,  adding  that  adjust- 
ment to  the  U.S.  price  would  unfairly  under- 
state the  ad  valorem  dumping  margin, 
which  is  the  antidumping  duty  deposit  rate. 

(d)  T?ie  Injury  Test  for  "New"  Countries  in 
"Old'  Cases. 

( 1 )  Prorrision  for  Injury  Test  When  Duty- 
free Uerehandise  Subject  to  a  Countervail- 
ing Duty  Order  under  Section  303  Subse- 
guentiy  Becomes  Entitled  to  an  Injury  De- 
termination.—Section  303  of  the  Tariff  Act 
of  19t0  provides  the  statutory  authority  for 
the  Commerce  Department  to  impose  coun- 
tervailing duties  on  merchandise  that  is  not 
the  product  of  a  country  under  the  Agree- 
ment (within  the  meaning  of  section 
701(b)).  Under  section  303.  Commerce  can 
impose  countervailing  duties  on  dutiable 
merchandise  without  a  finding  of  injury  by 
the  rrc.  However,  Commerce  cannot 
impose  countervailing  duties  on  duty-free 
merchandise  without  an  ITC  injury  deter- 
mination if  the  merchandise  is  from  a  coun- 
try that  has  joined  the  GATT,  or  entered 
into  similar  international  obligations  requir- 
ing tuch  an  injury  determination.  Thus, 
there  are  two  circumstances  under  which 
merchandise  subject  to  a  countervailing 
duty  order  under  section  303  can  subse- 
quently become  entitled  to  an  injury  deter- 
mination: either  the  merchandise  becomes 
duty-free,  or  the  merchandise  is  duty-free 
and  the  country  in  which  it  was  manufac- 
tured or  from  which  it  was  exported  joins 
the  GATT  or  enters  into  a  similar  "interna- 
tional obligation." 

The  statute  is  silent  as  to  how,  and  by 
what  authority,  an  injury  test  can  be  per- 


formed where  the  requirement  of  an  Injury 
test  arises  after  a  countervailing  duty  order 
has  been  Issued.  The  International  Trade 
Commission  ("Commission")  has  construed 
this  statutory  silence  to  mean  that  it  lacks 
authority  to  conduct  an  injury  investigation 
on  merehatidise  already  subject  to  a  coun- 
tervailing duty  order  unless  the  merehan- 
dise  was  subject  to  a  previous  injury  investi- 
gation. Proposed  section  303(a)(3)  would 
provide  th«  Commission  with  clear  author- 
ity to  conduct  an  injury  test  in  such  in- 
stances. If  the  Commission  finds  injury,  the 
order  would  remain  in  effect  and  counter- 
vailing duties  would  continue  to  be  collect- 
ed: if  not,  it  would  be  revoked. 

Without  this  amendment,  the  Department 
of  Commerce  is  compelled  to  revoke  out- 
standing oPders  for  which  it  lacks  an  affirm- 
ative detertnination  of  injury.  This  amend- 
ment will,  therefore,  enable  the  United 
States  to  continue  to  collect  countervailing 
duties  on  imports  previously  determined  to 
be  unfairly  subsidized  without  contravening 
our  international  obligations. 

(2)  Provition  for  Injury  Test  When  Duty- 
free Merchandise  Subject  to  a  Pending  In- 
vestigation under  Section  303  Becomes  Enti- 
tled to  an  injury  Determination.— The  stat- 
ute is  similarly  silent  regarding  appropriate 
procedures  in  a  pending  countervailing  duty 
investigation  which  involves  merchandise 
that,  subsequent  to  initiation,  becomes  enti- 
tled to  an  injury  determination.  In  such  in- 
stances, the  Department  would  be  prohibit- 
ed from  issuing  a  countervailing  duty  order 
if  it  were  unable  to  obtain  an  affirmative 
injury  determination  from  the  Commission. 

This  amendment  will  authorize  the  ITC  to 
conduct  an  injury  investigation  in  such  in- 
stances and  will  provide  for  the  necessary 
procedural  adjustments  to  the  investigation, 
such  as  the  extension  of  various  timetables, 
in  order  to  perform  an  injury  test. 

This  amendment  is  necessary  in  order  to 
clarify  the  procedures  that  should  be  fol- 
lowed when  merchandise  subject  to  a  pend- 
ing countervailing  duty  investigation  be- 
comes entitled  to  an  injury  determination. 
It  provides  the  Commission  with  clear  au- 
thority to  conduct  an  injury  investigation  in 
such  instances  and  it  enables  the  Depart- 
ment to  Continue  with  an  investigation 
pending  receipt  of  the  Commission's  deter- 
mination. 

ELIMINATIOH  OF  REQUIREMENT  OF  INJURY  TO  A 
U.S.  INDUSTRY  IN  CERTAIN  SECTION  337  IN- 
VESTIOATIOHS 

Sec.  5009.  This  section  would  amend  sec- 
tion 337  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  (19  U.S.C. 
1337)  by  eliminating  the  injury  and  industry 
requirements  in  certain  intellectual  proper- 
ty cases,  hiaking  cease  and  desist  orders 
available  in  addition  to  exclusion  orders  and 
increasing  the  penalty  limit  for  their  viola- 
tion, and  extending  the  Government  use  ex- 
ception for  patents  to  other  forms  of  intel- 
lectual property.  The  section  also  provides 
for  finding  of  violation  of  section  337  in  de- 
fault cases  based  on  the  facts  alleged  in  the 
complaint  where  the  relief  requested  is  lim- 
ited to  tlie  party  in  default.  The  section 
makes  prtKedural  and  technical  changes  in 
the  Tariff  Act. 

This  amendment  eliminates  in  all  section 
337  investigations  the  requirement  that  a 
complainant  prove  that  the  Industry  in  the 
United  States  is  efficiently  and  economical- 
ly operated.  Although  this  issue  is  addressed 
in  each  investigation,  requiring  extensive 
and  costly  discovery  and  submission  of  con- 
fidential business  information,  this  provi- 
sion has  never  been  the  basis  for  finding  no 


violation  of  section  337.  Eliminating  this  re- 
quirement should  substantially  diminish  dis- 
covery requirements  in  these  investigations 
and  focus  parties'  efforts  on  establishing 
the  existence  of  an  unfair  act  or  method  of 
competition. 

The  amendments  to  subsection  (a)  also 
eliminate  the  need  for  certain  intellectual 
property  holders  to  show  that  an  importa- 
tion or  sale  has  the  "effect  or  tendency  .  .  . 
to  destroy  or  substantially  injure  an  indus- 
try in  the  United  States,  or  to  prevent  the 
establishment  of  such  an  industry."  This 
will  improve  access  by  owners  of  U.S.  pat- 
ents, copyrights,  trademarks,  or  mask  work 
rights  to  remedies  under  the  Tariff  Act. 

This  amendment  changes  the  findings 
that  the  ITC  must  make  before  a  complain- 
ant may  be  granted  relief  under  section  337. 
Currently,  a  complainant  is  required  to  es- 
tablish the  existence  of  an  industry  consist- 
ing of  U.S.  operations  directly  related  to  ex- 
ploitation of  the  intellectual  prop>erty  right 
at  issue  and  to  present  evidence  of  substan- 
tial injury  to  that  industry.  Where  some  op- 
erations are  conducted  offshore,  or  where 
injury  is  attributable  to  several  causes,  such 
as  technological  change  and  unfair  practices 
in  import  trade,  a  complainant  might  be 
unable  to  make  the  requisite  showing  and 
would  therefore  be  denied  relief. 

Eliminating  the  need  for  economic  argu- 
ments in  the  specified  intellectual  property 
cases  will  simplify  ITC  proceedings.  With 
these  revisions,  a  complainant  would  only 
need  to  show  the  existence  of  a  valid  and 
enforoeable  U.S.  patent,  trademark,  copy- 
right, or  mask  work  right  and  the  importa- 
tion of  an  infringing  article  or  the  sale  of 
that  article.  The  owner,  importer,  or  con- 
signee, or  an  agent  of  either,  may  be  named 
as  respKjndent.  The  defenses  of  invalidity, 
unenforceability  and  noninfringement 
would  remain  available  to  a  respondent,  and 
sale  of  a  domestically  produced  infringing 
article  would  continue  to  be  addressed 
through  a  civil  action  in  U.S.  district  court. 
This  section  is  not  intended  to  change  exist- 
ing law  or  practice  regarding  parallel  im- 
ports or  gray  market  goods. 

Subsection  (b)  amends  subsection  337(c) 
of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  (19  U.S.C.  1337(c)) 
by  clarifying  procedures  and  setting  time 
limits  on  petitions  for  exclusion  of  articles 
during  an  investigation.  If  the  ITC  deter- 
mines there  is  reason  to  believe  that  there  is 
a  violation  of  section  337,  it  may  direct  that 
the  articles  be  excluded  from  entry  into  the 
United  States  except  under  bond.  Subsec- 
tion (b)  permits  initiation  of  this  process  by 
a  petition  filed  no  later  than  30  days  after 
publication  of  the  notice  of  investigation  in 
the  Federal  Register.  The  ITC  must  act  on  a 
petition  under  this  section  within  90  days, 
or  135  days  for  complicated  cases,  of  publi- 
cation of  the  notice  of  investigation  or  the 
date  of  filing  the  petition,  whichever  is 
later. 

Subsection  (b)  also  makes  changes  con- 
cerning cease  and  desist  orders,  procedures 
for  changing  the  period  or  effect  of  ITC 
orders,  and  the  United  States  government 
use  exception.  Cease  and  desist  orders  are 
made  available  in  addition  to  other  reme- 
dies under  section  337  rather  than  as  an  al- 
ternative. The  limit  on  the  penalty  for  vio- 
lating a  cease  and  desist  order  is  raised  from 
the  greater  of  $10,000  or  the  domestic  value 
of  the  articles  entered  or  sold,  to  the  greater 
of  $10,000  or  twice  the  domestic  value  of  the 
articles. 

When  an  exclusion  or  cease  and  desist 
order  is  issued,  it  continues  in  effect  until 
the  ITC  finds  that  the  conditions  that  led  to 


the  order  no  longer  exist.  Subsection  (b) 
clarifies  that  the  burden  of  persuasion  is 
with  the  person  petitioning  the  ITC  for 
such  a  finding. 

Subsection  (b)  also  extends  the  exemption 
for  articles  imported  by  or  for  the  United 
States,  with  the  authorization  of  the  (gov- 
ernment, to  include  cases  based  on  trade- 
mark, copyright,  or  mask  work  infringement 
as  well  as  those  based  on  patent  infringe- 
ment. The  intellectual  property  holder's 
remedy  does  not  include  exclusion  from 
entry  or  a  cease  and  desist  order  against  the 
Government  or  against  one  acting  with  au- 
thorization of  the  Government,  but  is  limit- 
ed to  a  claim  for  compensation  under  28 
U.S.C.  1498. 

These  amendments  also  add  a  default  pro- 
vision that  reflects  practice  in  U.S.  district 
court.  A  "person"  as  used  in  this  subsection 
refers  to  any  interested  party  to  an  ITC  in- 
vestigation including  respondents  named  in 
the  notice  of  investigation,  the  ITC  investi- 
gative attorney,  and  any  parties  that  may  be 
joined  during  the  course  of  the  investiga- 
tion. The  facts  alleged  in  the  complaint 
must  establish  a  violation  of  section  337. 
Relief  is  limited  to  the  party  found  in  de- 
fault and  shall  not  adversely  affect  any 
party  that  is  not  in  default:  thus,  a  general 
exclusion  is  not  available  unless  a  complain- 
ant establishes  a  prima  facie  case  of  viola- 
tion. Under  ITC  practice,  even  if  a  respond- 
ent fails  to  appear,  the  ITC  investigative  at- 
torney may  raise  issues  concerning  the  alle- 
gations in  the  complaint.  Under  this  amend- 
ment, no  presumption  would  attach  to  any 
alleged  facts  as  to  which  the  investigative 
attorney  had  raised  a  significant  issue.  The 
complainant  would  still  have  to  make  a  suf- 
ficient prima  facie  showing  regarding  those 
facts,  as  under  current  practice. 

The  limited  exclusion  order  or  cease  and 
desist  order  considered  under  this  default 
provision  may  be  denied  based  on  the  same 
public  interest  considerations  currently  con- 
sidered in  section  337  investigations.  Deter- 
minations made  in  default  investigations  are 
also  subject  to  Presidential  review.  In  addi- 
tion, in  cases  where  not  all  of  the  parties  are 
found  in  default  and  the  ITC  subsequently 
determines  that  there  is  no  violation  of  sec- 
tion 337,  we  expect  that  the  ITC  would  act 
expeditiously  to  notify  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  under  section  337(i)  (as  redesignat- 
ed) that  the  conditions  that  led  to  relief 
under  section  337  no  longer  exist  and  that 
exclusion  should  cease. 

Finally,  subsection  (b)  provides  for  protec- 
tion of  confidential  information  submitted 
in  connection  with  a  section  337  investiga- 
tion. This  provision  should  expedite  discov- 
ery in  section  337  investigations  and  codifies 
current  ITC  practice. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Sec.  5010.  (a)  Nairobi  Protocol 
Overview 

The  Nairobi  Protocol  expands  to  some 
extent  the  scope  of  the  duty-free  treatment 
of  imports,  either  scientific,  educational  or 
cultural  in  nature  or  for  use  by  the  handi- 
capped, under  the  original  Florence  Agree- 
ment (to  which  the  U.S.  became  a  party  in 
1966).  Basic  provisions  of  the  Protocol  were 
implemented  temporarily  on  a  provisional 
basis  before  the  U.S.  became  a  party.  This 
temporary  implementation  expired  in  1985. 
The  Administration  now  believes  that  our 
trading  partners  are  implementing  the  Pro- 
tocol in  a  manner  that  justifies  the  U.S.  be- 
coming a  party  to  and  implementing  the 
Protocol  permanently  (although  in  some  re- 
spects with  less  duty-free  treatment  than 
the  prior  temporary  implementation). 


Paragraph  (U.—This  paragraph  provides 
that  this  subsection  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Educational.  Scientific,  and  C^iltural  Mate- 
rials Importation  Act  of  1987." 

Paragraph  f2/.—This  paragraph  sets  forth 
the  purpose  of  subsection  (a)  to  implement 
the  Nairobi  Protocol  and  clarify  or  modify 
the  Florence  Agreement  implementing  legis- 
lation. 

Parai/rapAi  ^JA— This  paragraph  explains 
certain  references  in  the  new  legislation. 

Paragraph  (4A— This  paragraph  provides 
an  effective  date  of  the  later  of  15  days 
after  enactment  of  the  legislation  and  of 
the  U.S.  ratification  of  the  Nairobi  Protocol. 

Paragraph  (5 A— This  paragraph  provides 
for  the  retroactive  application  of  duty-free 
treatment  for  articles  imported  between  the 
lapse  of  the  earlier  Nairobi  Protocol  legisla- 
tion and  the  enactment  of  this  bill,  for 
which  such  treatment  Is  provided  in  both. 

Paragraph  (6/.—This  paragraph  would 
provide  duty-free  treatment  for  certain 
printed  and  related  materials  inadvertently 
not  specified  by  the  earlier  legislation. 

Paragraph  f7A— This  paragraph  would 
limit  the  duty-free  treatment  of  visual  and 
auditory  materials  to  materials  either:  (1) 
certified  by  the  designated  Federal  Agency 
as  educational,  scientific,  or  cultural  in 
character,  or  (2)  imported  by  or  for  the  use 
of  public  or  private  institutions  or  associa- 
tions approved  by  the  designated  Federal 
Agency  and  certified  by  the  Importer  as 
educational,  scientific,  or  cultural  in  charac- 
ter. The  earlier  legislation  granted  duty-free 
entry  to  visual  and  auditory  materials  re- 
gardless of  subject  or  end  use.  The  proposed 
narrowing  of  the  scope  of  the  provisions 
permitting  duty-free  importation  is  intend- 
ed to  implement  the  U.S.  acceptance  of  an 
annex  to  the  Protocol  containing  lesser  obli- 
gations at  a  level  more  closely  resembling 
the  treatment  of  these  materials  accorded 
by  our  major  trading  partners.  A  modifica- 
tion of  this  narrowing  of  duty-free  treat- 
ment is  permitted  by  paragraph  11. 

Paragraph  («A— This  paragraph  would 
provide  duty-free  treatment  for  t(x>ls  espe- 
cially designed  to  be  used  to  maintain, 
check,  gauge  or  repair  scientific  instruments 
receiving  duty-free  treatment  under  the 
original  Florence  Agreement  legislation. 

Paragraph  ^9>.— This  paragraph  expands 
the  Florence  Agreement's  duty-free  treat- 
ment for  articles  used  by  the  blind  to  apply 
as  well  to  articles  designed  for  use  by  other 
physically  or  mentally  handicapped  persons. 
The  new  legislation  omits  requirements  in 
the  Protocol  that  the  articles  be  imported 
by  certain  institutions. 

Paragraph  (10/.— This  paragraph  renews 
the  safeguard  provisions  of  the  previous 
Act.  They  allow  the  President  to  narrow  or 
eliminate  duty-free  treatment  for  tools  or 
articles  for  the  handicapped  not  provided 
for  by  the  relevant  annexes  to  the  Florence 
Agreement  or  the  Nairobi  Protocol,  if  he  de- 
termines that  such  imports  have  a  signifi- 
cant adverse  impact  on  domestic  competi- 
tors. 

Paragraph  (llJ.—This  paragraph  author- 
izes the  President  to  expand  duty-free  treat- 
ment of  visual  and  auditory  materials  to  the 
extent  provided  for  under  the  earlier  legisla- 
tion, if  he  deems  such  action  to  be  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  United  States. 

Paragraph  (12J.— This  paragraph  amends 
a  headnote  added  to  the  Tariff  Schedule  of 
the  United  States  by  the  Florence  Agree- 
ment legislation,  to  clarify  the  provisions  al- 
lowing duty-free  importation  of  scientific  in- 
struments. The  amendment  is  intended  to 

insure  that  such  duty-free  treatment  is  lim- 
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Ited  to  InstnimenU  and  apparatus  that  are 
Kientiflc  In  nature. 

ftroffrapA  ^iJA— This  paragraph  provides 
for  the  ooUeetlon  of  statlatical  information 
with  rwprc*.  to  the  importation  of  articles 
for  the  handicapped. 

(b)  Harraoniied  System. 
Overview 

This  subsection  authorizes  the  President 
to  accept  for  the  United  States  the  Intema- 
Uonal  Convention  on  the  Harmonized  Com- 
modity Deacription  and  Coding  System 
("Harmonised  System")  and  to  implement 
In  the  n.S.  customs  tariff  the  nomenclature 
established  by  the  Harmonized  System. 
This  entails  repeal  of  the  existing  Tariff 
Sche<hiles  of  the  United  States  and  adop- 
tion of  a  new  Tariff  Schedule. 

The  Harmonised  System  is  an  internation- 
al product  nomenclature  and  numbering 
system  developed  under  the  aegis  of  the 
Customs  Cooperation  Council.  The  United 
States  participated  actively  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  international  system,  as  man- 
dated by  Congress  in  section  608  of  the 
Trade  Act  of  1974.  The  Harmonized  System 
was  designed  to  provide  a  common  core 
structure  for  countries  to  use  in  their  tariff 
nomenclatures  and  international  statistical 
reporting  systems.  It  consists  of  some  5.000 
discrete  six-digit  product  categories  onto 
which  countries  may  build  additional  detail 
if  needed. 

The  Harmonized  System  is  intended  to  fa- 
cilitate trade  and  trade  analysis  by  introduc- 
ing greater  cross  border  predictability  in  the 
customs  classification  of  merchandise  and 
by  improving  the  comparability  and  quality 
of  trade  data.  U.8.  private  sector  views  and 
advice  were  taken  into  account  by  the  U.S. 
participants  in  the  development  of  the 
international  nomenclature.  At  times,  pri- 
vate sector  advisers  were  included  on  U.S. 
delegations  to  the  international  meetings. 

Paiugmph  ^i;.— Paragraph  <1)  states  the 
purposes  of  subsection  (b)  to  approve  the 
Harmonized  System  Convention,  to  imple- 
ment in  the  U.S.  customs  tariff  the  nomen- 
clature established  by  the  Harmonized 
System,  and  to  authorize  the  President  to 
proclaim  the  new  tariff. 

Atraanip/i  ^2/— This  provision  defines  fre- 
quently used  terms.  "Commission"  means 
the  U.S.  International  Trade  Commission. 
"Convention"  means  the  International  Con- 
vention on  the  Harmonized  Commodity  De- 
scription and  Coding  System,  done  at  Brus- 
sels on  June  14,  1983.  "Trade  Act"  means 
the  Trade  Act  of  1974. 

Pangravh  f3A— This  paragraph  provides 
CongressioiuU  approval  of  the  Harmonized 
System  and  authorizes  the  President  to 
accept  the  final  legal  text  of  the  Convention 
for  the  United  SUtes. 

Pannamph  ^4A— This  paragraph  provides 
that  neither  the  entry  into  force  of  the  Har- 
monized System  nor  the  enactment  of  this 
subsection  creates  any  private  remedies 
except  those  which  may  be  created  express- 
ly In  this  subsection  or  other  laws  of  the 
United  SUtes. 

Subptirograph  (S)fA).—This  subparagraph 
enables  the  President  to  proclaim  any  re- 
quirement of.  amendment  to,  or  recommen- 
dation under  the  Harmonized  System  that 
does  not  require  a  change  to  a  United  States 
statute. 

Subpangrap/u  (5)(Bf  and  (DJ.— These 
subpansrapha  provide  that  whenever  the 
President  determines  that  a  modification  to 
the  Harmonised  System  requires  an  amend- 
ment to  a  United  States  sUtute,  he  shall 
submit  a  draft  bill  to  Implement  the  modifi- 
cation to  Congress.  The  modification  will 


not  enter  into  force  with  respect  to  the 
United  States  until  implementing  legislation 
is  eriBcted. 

Subparagraphs  fSJfC/  and  (EJ.— These 
subixu-agraphs  malie  the  provisions  govern- 
ing procedure  and  timing  of  bills  to  imple- 
ment trade  agreements  on  nontariff  barriers 
(section  151  of  the  Trade  Act.  19  U.S.C. 
2191)  applicable  to  bills  submitted  by  the 
President  to  implement  a.  modification  to 
the  Harmonized  System.  In  brief,  the  I*resi- 
dent  must  consult  with  all  Congressional 
committees  having  jurisdiction  over  subject 
matter  that  would  be  affected  not  less  than 
30  days  before  submitting  such  a  bill.  Once 
introduced,  no  amendments  to  the  bill  are 
in  order.  Committee  consideration  generally 
is  limited  to  45  days,  and  consideration  in 
both  Houses  is  expedited. 

Paragraph  IS).— This  provision  states  that 
section  125(a)  of  the  Trade  Act  (19  U.S.C. 
2135(a)).  which  provides  that  trade  agree- 
ments reducing  tariffs  or  affecting  nontariff 
barriers  shall  be  subject  to  termination 
after  no  more  than  three  years,  does  not 
apply  to  the  Harmonized  System. 

Paragraph  (7J.— This  provision  repeals  the 
current  Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United 
States  and  substitutes  therefor  the  new 
United  States  Tariff  Schedule  based  on  Har- 
monized System  nomenclature.  The  new 
Tariff  Schedule  is  divided  into  sections, 
chapters  and  subchapters,  grouping  similar 
products  together.  The  descriptions  of  the 
tariff  items  are  supplemented  by  and  fur- 
ther explained  in  general  notes,  general 
rules  of  interpretation  and  additional  U.S. 
rules  of  interpretation.  The  U.S.  Trade  Rep- 
resentative will  publish  the  proposed  new 
United  States  Tariff  Schedule  by  May  1. 
1987,  or  as  soon  thereafter  as  possible. 

Paragraph  (8).— This  provision  instructs 
the  President  to  bring  United  States  tariff 
and  other  concessions  in  foreign  trade 
agreements  (principally  the  GATT)  into 
conformity  with  the  new  United  States 
Tariff  Schedule,  and  authorizes  him  to  pro- 
claim the  new  United  States  Tariff  Sched- 
ule. 

Paragraph  (9 J. —This  provision  identifies 
the  elements  in  the  new  United  States 
Tariff  Schedule  that  will  have  the  status  of 
statutory  provisions  duly  enacted  by  the 
Congress,  and  the  elements  that  will  have 
the  status  of  provisions  proclaimed  by  the 
President  (and.  therefore,  not  considered 
statutory).  The  statutory  provisions  can  be 
changed  only  by  statute:  the  proclaimed 
provisions  can  be  modified  by  Presidential 
proclamation.  The  nonstatutory  provisions 
are:  (1)  the  rates  of  duty  and  other  provi- 
sions, such  as  explanatory  notes,  which  are 
required  or  appropriate  to  carry  out  foreign 
trade  agreements  to  which  the  U.S.  is  a 
party  (multilateral  commitments  under  the 
GATT  and  bilateral  commitments  such  as 
those  under  the  Israel  Free  Trade  Author- 
ity) and  to  implement  the  United  States 
unilateral  commitments  under  the  General- 
ized System  of  Preferences  and  the  Caribbe- 
an Basin  Economic  Recovery  Act;  (2)  tempo- 
rary modifications  in  rates  of  duty  pro- 
claimed pursuant  to  trade  agreements  legis- 
lation (most  commonly  under  section  201  or 
301  of  the  Trade  Act):  (3)  increases  in  quan- 
titative restrictions  or  fees  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 22  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act 
(7  U.S.C.  624):  and  (4)  the  general  notes  des- 
ignating Communist-dominated  countries 
and  areas  not  entitled  to  the  above-men- 
tioned trade  agreement  rates  and  benefici- 
ary countries  under  the  Generalized  System 
of  Preferences  and  the  Caribbean  Basin 
Economic  Recovery  Act. 


Paragraph  1 1 01— Thi»  provision  directs  all 
U.S.  Government  agencies  issuing  public  no- 
tices, findings,  determinations,  orders  or  rec- 
ommendations during  the  period  between 
enactment  of  this  provision  and  the  effec- 
tive date  of  the  new  U.S.  Tariff  Schedule 
which  refer  to  items  in  terms  of  their  tariff 
description  to  refer  to  both  the  applicable 
existing  Tariff  Schedule  provisions  and  the 
applicable  provisions  of  the  new  Tariff 
Schedule.  Agencies  also  are  directed  to  fur- 
nish to  the  President  upon  request  any  out- 
standing findings,  determinations,  orders  or 
recommendations  restated  to  conform  to 
the  new  Tariff  Schedule.  This  direction  to 
restate  is  principally  applicable  to  outstand- 
ing antidumping  duty  and  countervailing 
duty  orders  issued  by  the  Department  of 
Commerce. 

Paragraph  111).— This  provision  directs 
the  U.S.  International  Trade  Commission  to 
keep  the  new  U.S.  Tariff  Schedule  under 
continuouE  review  and  periodically  to  rec- 
ommend changes  to  the  new  U.S.  Tariff 
Schedule  to  conform  it  to  amendments  to 
the  Harmonized  System  Convention  which 
the  Customs  Cooperation  Council  has  rec- 
ommended for  adoption.  The  Commission 
shall  report  its  recommendations  to  the 
President  after  providing  other  interested 
U.S.  Government  agencies  and  private  inter- 
ested parties  reasonable  opiwrtunity  to 
present  their  views.  The  Commission  is  ex- 
pressly proscribed  from  recommending 
changes  that  are  not  consistent  with  the 
Harmonized  System  Convention  as  proposed 
to  be  amended,  or  which  involve  changes  in 
rates  of  diity  except  where  such  changes  are 
incidental  to.  and  necessary  for  the  accom- 
plishment of.  changes  consistent  with  the 
Harmonized  System  Convention  as  proposed 
to  be  modified. 

Subparagraph  tl2HA/.— This  provision  em- 
powers the  President  to  proclaim  changes  to 
the  new  US.  Tariff  Schedule  which  he  de- 
termines are  necessary  to  conform  the 
Schedule  to  changes  in  the  Harmonized 
System  Convention  and  are  in  the  national 
economic  interest  of  the  U.S.  In  making  this 
determination,  the  I*resident  is  to  take  into 
consideration  the  changes  recommended  by 
the  U.S.  International  Trade  Commission 
pursuant  to  paragraph  (11).  The  Commis- 
sion recommendations  are  not  binding  on 
the  President,  though  he  may  accept  them 
in  full,  and  he  may  make  determinations 
not  covered  in  the  Commission's  recommen- 
dations. 

Subparagraph  I12)IB).—This  provision 
provides  Whenever  the  President  determines 
that  a  change  in  statute  is  necessary  or  ap- 
propriate to  implement  an  amendment  to 
the  Harmonized  System  Convention,  the 
proceduras  of  subparagraphs  (B)  through 
(E)  of  par&graph  (5)  shall  apply. 

Subparagraphs  112)  IC).  ID),  and  IE).— 
These  provisions  provide  that  where  the 
President  determines  that  no  change  in 
statute  is  necessary  or  appropriate  to  imple- 
ment an  amendment  to  the  Harmonized 
System  Convention,  he  shall  notify  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance  of  the  Senate  of  the  changes 
he  intencfe  to  proclaim.  The  President  must 
wait  for  gt  least  60  days  to  allow  Congress 
time  to  study  the  proposed  change.  Thereaf- 
ter, unless  Congress  has  passed  a  Joint  reso- 
lution disapproving  the  change,  the  Presi- 
dent may  proclaim  it.  Any  such  change 
cannot  become  effective  sooner  than  15 
days  after  the  proclamation  is  published  in 
the    Federal    Register.    Such    proclaimed 
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changes  are  deemed  to  have  been  pro- 
claimed to  carry  out  a  trade  agreement. 

Paragraph  113).— This  paragraph  provides 
that  no  change  shall  be  made  to  the  U.S. 
Tariff  Schedule  which  does  not  conform  to 
the  Harmonized  System  Convention. 

Paragraph  114).— This  provision  empowers 
the  U.S.  International  Trade  Conunission, 
with  the  concurrence  of  the  U.S.  Trade  Rep- 
resentative, to  make  and  publish  in  the  Fed- 
eral Register  minor  technical  and  clerical 
changes  ie.g.,  typographical  errors)  in  the 
new  U.8.  Tariff  Schedule.  The  Commission 
must  notify  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Conunittee  on  Finance  of  the  Senate  of 
such  proposed  changes  and  must  not  pub- 
lish them  for  at  least  30  days  thereafter  to 
enable  Congress  to  review  the  proposed 
changes.  Once  published,  such  changes  are 
to  be  treated  as  statutory  provisions  under 
paragraph  (7)  or  as  proclaimed  provisions 
under  paragraph  (8)  or  (12),  as  appropriate. 

Paragraph  US).— This  provision  author- 
izes the  U.S.  International  Trade  Commis- 
sion to  publish  the  new  Tariff  Schedule  and 
related  information  at  appropriate  intervals. 
The  Tariff  Schedule  always  will  be  pub- 
lished in  printed  form,  and  the  Commission 
has  the  discretion  also  to  publish  it  in  the 
form  of  microfilm  images  and/or  electronic 
media. 

Paragraph  116).— This  subparagraph  pro- 
vides transition  rules  for  protests  of  classifi- 
cation decisions  by  the  U.S.  Customs  Serv- 
ice. It  is  expressly  stated  that  the  courts  are 
not  divested  of  jurisdiction  over  protests 
concerning  liquidated  entries  of  articles  en- 
tered or  withdrawn  from  warehouse  for  con- 
sumption before  the  effective  date  of  the 
new  Tariff  Schedule.  Where  the  court  sus- 
tains such  protests  in  whole  or  in  part,  en- 
tries covered  by  that  final  court  decision 
and  made  before  the  effective  date  of  the 
new  Tariff  Schedule  are  to  be  liquidated  in 
accordance  with  the  final  judicial  decision. 
The  liquidation  of  entries  made  after  the  ef- 
fective date  of  the  new  Tariff  Schedule  is  to 
be  suspended  by  Customs  while:  (a)  the  U.S. 
International  Trade  Commission  reports  to 
the  President  on  changes  to  the  U.S.  Tariff 
Schedule  which  it  believes  are  necessary  to 
conform  it  to  the  final  judicial  decision:  and 
(b)  the  President,  after  reviewing  the  Com- 
mission recommendation,  decides  what 
changes  he  believes  are  necessary  to  con- 
form the  U.S.  Tariff  Schedule.  The  Presi- 
dent will  proclaim  such  chainges  and  the  en- 
tries the  liquidation  of  which  were  suspend- 
ed will  be  liquidated  in  accordance  with 
those  changes. 

Where  the  court  does  not  sustain  a  pro- 
test concerning  entries  liquidated  before  the 
effective  date  of  the  new  Tariff  Schedule, 
entries  made  prior  to  the  effective  date  of 
the  new  Tariff  Schedule  will  be  liquidated 
in  accordance  with  the  final  judicial  deci- 
sion, and  entries  thereafter  will  t>e  liquidat- 
ed in  accordance  with  the  new  Tariff  Sched- 
ule. 

Paragraph  (17).— This  paragraph  provides 
that  the  export  trade  statistics  of  the 
United  States  shall  be  compiled  by  the 
Census  Bureau  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce, and  made  publicly  available  by  them, 
using  the  tariff  and  statistical  nomenclature 
of  the  Harmonized  System  Convention  as  in 
force  with  respect  to  the  United  States. 

Paragraph  118).— This  paragraph  provides 
a  savings  clause  for  findings,  determina- 
tions, orders  or  recommendations  issued  by 
U.S.  Government  agencies  which  are  in 
effect  as  of  the  effective  date  of  this  subsec- 
tion. It  provides  that  neither  the  adoption 


of  the  new  Tariff  Schedule,  the  repeal  of 
the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United  SUtes, 
nor  the  failure  to  resUte  any  outstanding 
finding,  etc.  as  provided  in  paragraph  (10) 
shall  have  any  affect  on  the  validity  of  such 
finding,  determination,  order  or  recommen- 
dation. 

Paragraph  (19).— This  paragraph  provides 
that  the  provisions  for  obtaining  advice 
from  the  U.S.  International  Trade  Commis- 
sion, other  U.S.  Government  agencies  and 
the  public,  which  are  provided  by  the  Office 
of  the  United  SUtes  Trade  RepresenUtive 
in  its  review  of  the  proposed  conversion  of 
the  Generalized  System  of  Preferences 
( "GSP")  to  the  Harmonized  System  Uriff 
nomenclature,  shall  be  deemed  as  satisfying 
the  sUtutory  requirements  of  sections 
503(a)  and  504(cK3)  of  the  Trade  Act  (19 
U.S.C.  2463(a),  2464(cK3))  as  to  advice  from 
the  Commission,  other  U.S.  Government 
agencies  and  the  public.  The  GSP  conver- 
sion review  began  on  December  8,  1986.  In 
the  Federal  Register  notice  of  that  date  (51 
Fed.  Reg.  44,163).  there  are  provisions  for 
seeking  Commission  advice  and  other 
agency  and  public  comments  which  equal 
the  requirements  set  out  in  sections  503(a) 
and  504(c«3)  of  the  Trade  Act.  This  sub- 
paragraph makes  clear  that  the  GSP  pro- 
gram need  not  undertake  the  wasteful  exer- 
cise of  repeating  the  advice  and  comment 
process. 

Paragraph  120).— This  provision  is  a  one- 
year  transition  rule  which  permits  a  three- 
month  delay  (from  July  1  to  September  1) 
of  the  sUtutory  deadline  for  making  deci- 
sions on  competitive  need  limits  under  the 
GSP  program.  Both  the  U.S.  International 
Trade  Commission  and  the  Office  of  the 
United  SUtes  Trade  RepresenUtive  have 
determined  that  it  will  be  impossible  for  the 
Commission  to  provide  USTR  with  the 
needed  data  in  time  to  allow  the  President 
to  make  competitive  need  determinations  by 
July  1  in  the  first  year  that  the  new  Tariff 
Schedule  is  effective. 

Paragraph  121).— This  paragraph  provides 
that  the  United  SUtes  Trade  Representa- 
tive shall  be  responsible  for  coordination  of 
U.S.  policy  relating  to  the  Harmonized 
System  Convention. 

Paragraph  (22).— This  provision  directs 
the  United  SUtes  Trade  RepresenUtive  to 
ensure  that  information  and  advice  will  t>e 
sought  from  an  advisory  committee  (exist- 
ing or  newly  created  as  appropriate)  of  rep- 
resentatives of  the  private  sector  in  formu- 
lating the  U.S.  positions  with  respect  to  the 
Harmonized  System  Convention,  including 
any  proposed  amendments  thereto,  at  meet- 
ings of  the  Customs  Cooperation  Council. 

Paragraph  123).— This  paragraph  provides 
that  the  President  shall  direct  tliat  a  center 
for  distribution  of  Customs  Cooperation 
Council  documents  relating  to  the  Harmo- 
nized System  Convention  be  esUblished  and 
maintained. 

Paragraph  I24).—This  provision  amends 
section  604  of  the  Trade  Act  (19  U.S.C. 
2483).  This  section  enables  the  President  to 
embody  in  the  tariff  changes  in  duty  or 
other  import  restrictions  stemming  from 
substantive  changes  in  law.  Examples  are 
the  changes  in  rates  of  duty  for  beneficiary 
countries  when  the  Generalized  System  of 
Preferences  became  effective  or  when 
import  restrictions  are  proclaimed  pursuant 
to  investigations  under  section  201  or  301  of 
the  Trade  Act.  The  amendment  adds  "re- 
moval" of  any  rate  of  duty  or  other  import 
restriction  to  the  enumerated  list  of  permis- 
sible actions,  joining  modification,  continu- 
ance and  imposition.  This  section  does  not 


provide  substantive  authority  to  Impose, 
remove,  continue  or  modify  tariffs  or  other 
restrictions,  merely  the  authority  to 
embody  changes  approved  In  implementing 
sUtutes  in  the  Tariff  Schedule. 

This  paragraph  also  repeals  section  201  of 
the  Tariff  Classification  Act  of  1962  (76 
SUt.  72),  which  contained  publication  provi- 
sions that  are  superceded  by  those  in  para- 
graph (12). 

Paragraph  (25).— This  provision  makes 
necessary  conforming  changes  to  other  U.S. 
sUtutes. 

Paragraph  126).— This  provision  makes  the 
repeal  of  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United 
SUtes.  the  substitution  of  the  new  U.S. 
Tariff  Schedule,  and  the  other  provisions  of 
this  subsection  effective  with  rest>ect  to  arti- 
cles entered,  or  withdrawn  from  warehouse 
for  consumption,  on  or  after  January  1, 
1988.  unless  the  proclamation  of  the  Presi- 
dent provided  for  in  paragraph  (8)  was  pub- 
lished in  the  Federal  Register  after  Decem- 
ber 15,  1987.  In  that  case,  the  repeal,  substi- 
tution and  other  provisions  of  subsection  (b) 
would  be  effective  with  respect  to  articles 
entered,  or  withdrawn  from  warehouse  for 
consumption,  on  or  after  15  days  after  pub- 
lication in  the  Federal  Register  of  the  Presi- 
dential proclamation  provided  for  in  para- 
graph (8). 

(c)  Removal  of  Embargo  on  Sotriet  Fur- 
skins. 

Subsection  /c/'f  A— Subsection  (c)(1)  would 
remove  the  prohibition  which  now  exists 
against  the  importation  from  the  Soviet 
Union  of  the  skins  of  seven  species  of  fur- 
bearing  animals.  Removal  of  the  prohibition 
is  now  appropriate  in  light  of  the  Presi- 
dent's policy  of  seeking  a  more  constructive 
working  relationship  with  the  Soviet  Union, 
and  takes  into  account  Soviet  commitments, 
undertaken  at  the  May  20-21.  1985  session 
of  the  Joint  U.S.-U.S.S.R.  Commercial  Com- 
mission, to  improve  market  access  and  busi- 
ness prospects  for  American  firms  in  the 
Soviet  Union. 

The  imporUtion  of  furskins  from  the 
Soviet  Union  has  been  prohibited  since  1951 
when,  pursuant  to  the  Trade  Agreements 
Extension  Act  of  1951.  President  Truman, 
by  executive  proclamation,  embargoed  the 
importation  into  the  U.S.  of  seven  types  of 
furskin:  ermine,  fox.  kolinsky,  marten, 
mink,  muskrat  and  weasel.  The  prohibition 
applied  initially  to  furskins  imported  from 
both  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  Peoples'  Re- 
public of  China  (PRO:  however.  P.L.  97- 
446.  signed  by  the  President  on  January  12. 
1983.  removed  the  prohibition  with  respect 
to  the  PRC. 

Legislation  is  necessary  to  remove  the  pro- 
hibition with  respect  to  the  U.S.S.R.,  pres- 
ently conUined  in  headnote  4  to  Subpart  B, 
Part  5.  Schedule  1  of  the  Tariff  Schedules 
of  the  United  States  (19  U.S.C.  1202). 

The  commitments  reciprocally  made  at 
the  May.  1985  meeting  of  the  Joint  U.S.- 
U.S.S.R.  Commercial  Commission  are  ex- 
pected to  have  a  positive  economic  impact 
on  the  United  SUtes.  At  that  meeting,  the 
Soviets  agreed  to  take  steps  to  improve  the 
ability  of  U.S.  companies  to  sell  nonstrategic 
manufactured  goods  to  the  Soviet  Union. 
They  agreed  to  ensure  that  Soviet  bid  Invl- 
Utions  are  distributed  to  United  SUtes 
firms,  that  United  SUtes  firms  have  access 
to  Soviet  trade  and  purchasing  officials,  and 
that  the  proposals  of  the  United  SUtes 
companies  are  considered  on  their  economic 
merits.  The  Soviets  have  kept  to  their  com- 
mitment. U.S.  manufacturers  are  getting  in 
to  see  the  proper  Soviet  officials  and  their 
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I  of  machlaery  and  equipment  increased 
3S  percent  durtni  1M6. 

■Baetment  of  the  proposed  legislation  will 
not  have  a  aicnlf  icant  Impact  on  the  domes- 
tic fur  Induatry.  The  United  States  produces 
only  one  of  the  seven  embargoed  furskins. 
mink.  In  altnlficant  quantities.  Over  80  per- 
cent of  dfltntftV*  mink  production  is  export- 
ed, and  has  long  competed  with  Soviet  and 
other  furs  In  the  world  market.  Further- 
more, since  the  Soviet  fur  industry  is  a 
mature  one.  any  increase  in  Soviet  exports 
of  furskins  to  the  Onited  States  as  a  result 
of  ttiis  legiiOatlon  will  probably  result  in  a 
decrease  in  exports  to  other  markets,  thus 
making  United  States  exports  more  com- 
petitive In  those  markets. 

Enactment  of  the  proposed  legislation 
may  also  have  a  positive  effect  on  the  do- 
mestic fur  apparel  Industry.  This  industry 
presently  Imports  lower  quality  mink  from 
Denmark.  Finland.  Sweden.  Canada,  the 
NeUMrlands,  West  Germany,  the  United 
Kii^idom  and  the  PRC.  Permitting  imports 
of  8(Mtt  furskins  would  provide  the  indus- 
try with  an  additional  source  of  raw  materi- 
als. However,  the  overall  economic  impact 
would  be  small  because  of  the  expense  and 
limited  availability  of  Soviet  furskins. 

Subaeetion  fc>^2/— Subsection  (cK2)  pro- 
vides that  subsecUon  (cXl)  shall  apply  with 
respect  to  articles  entered,  or  withdrawn 
from  warehouse  for  consumption,  on  or 
after  the  15th  day  after  enactment.  This  15- 
day  delay  permits  the  Customs  Service  to 
Implement  the  amendment  In  an  orderly 
manner, 
(d)  International  Coffee  Agreement 
This  subsection  extends  the  authority  to 
meet  the  United  SUtes  obligations  under 
the  International  Coffee  Agreement 
through  1989. 
<e)  Ciatoms  User  Fee  Amendment 
Paragraph  riA— This  paragraph  of  subsec- 
tion (e)  would  amend  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930 
(19  UJ3.C.  1202  et  teq.)  to  add  a  new  section 
that  would  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  prescribe  and  collect  fees  for 
any  customs  service  performed  in  connec- 
tiaa  with  the  processing  of  any  merchandise 
that  is  entered,  admitted  Into  a  foreign 
trade  zone,  or  withdrawn  from  a  warehouse. 
foreign  trade  zone,  or  other  bonded  status. 
The  fees  would  be  established  In  an  amount 
sufficient  to  reimburse  the  Government  for 
all  direct  and  indirect  costs  related  to  the 
administration  of  these  commercial  activi- 
ties, to  be  paid  by  the  importer  of  record  of 
the  merchandise.  It  is  expressly  provided 
that  the  amount  of  and  basis  for  these  fees 
shall  be  published  annually. 

Like  the  present  ad  valorem  fee.  which 
would  be  repealed  by  paragraph  (2)  of  this 
subsection,  these  fees  would  be  deposited 
into  the  Customs  User  Fee  Fund,  to  be  used 
to  fund  all  related  direct  and  indirect  com- 
mercial costs.  However,  by  permitting  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  establish  the 
feca.  these  amendments  would  assure  more 
flexibility  to  Implement  reasonable  fees 
commensurate  with  the  cost  of  services  ren- 
dered. Also,  this  revialcKi  In  the  establish- 
ment of  the  fees  would  close  the  "loophole" 
in  the  present  ad  valorem  fee  law.  which 
provides  an  exemption  from  the  user  fee  for 
merchandise  provided  for  in  schedule  8  of 
the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United  SUtes.  It 
would  also  delete  the  exemption  for  prod- 
ucts of  Insular  possessions  of  the  United 
States,  and  conform  the  exemption  for 
products  of  Caribbean  Basin  countries,  to 
the  Caribbean  Basin  Economic  Recovery 
AcL  Presently.  OMB  estimates  that  a  fail- 
ure to  aaseas  fees  on  schedule  8  importa- 


tions will  result  in  $160  million  in  lost  reve- 
nue. 

A  aser  fee  is  authorized  under  the  GATT 
if  the  fee  is  commensurate  with  the  cost  of 
the  services  rendered  and  is  not  an  indirect 
protection  to  domestic  producers  or  a  tax 
for  fiscal  purposes. 

Paragraph  (2f.—This  paragraph  would 
amettd  the  Consolidated  Omnibus  Budget 
Reconciliation  Act  of  1985.  as  amended  (19 
U.S.C.  58(c)),  to  repeal  the  statutorily  pre- 
scribed ad  valorem  user  fee  on  Customs 
commercial  services  because  this  fee  would 
be  replaced  by  the  fee  established  in  para- 
graph ( 1 ).  Also,  this  paragraph  would  repeal 
the  statutory  provision  which  provides  for 
expiration  of  user  fees  after  September  30. 
1989. 

Paragraph  I3>.— This  paragraph  would  es- 
tablish a  delayed  effective  date  of  90  days  so 
that  Customs  would  have  time  to  promul- 
gate regulations  and  otherwise  implement 
the  extensive  changes  this  legislation  would 
mandate. 
TITLE        V— SUBTITLE        B— BUSINESS 

PRACTICES  AND  RECORDS  ACT  OF 

19*7 

Section-by-Section  Analysis 

Section  6101  provides  that  subtitle  B  of 
title  V  may  be  cited  as  the  "Business  Prac- 
tices and  Records  Act  of  1987." 

FINDINGS  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

Section  5102  sets  forth  the  Congressional 
findings  and  conclusions  with  respect  to  the 
need  for  amendments  to  the  Foreign  Cor- 
rupt Practices  Act  of  1977  (hereafter. 
"FGPA")  to  clarify  requirements  so  that 
U.S.  exporters  are  not  needlessly  burdened 
by  unnecessary  costs  and  deterred  from 
taking  advantage  of  legitimate  export  op- 
portunities as  a  result  of  confusing  and 
overbroad  standards. 

AMENDMENT  OF  SHORT  TITLE 

Section  5103  changes  the  short  title  of  the 
FCPA  to  the  "Business  Practices  and 
Records  Act"  to  reflect  the  fact  that  certain 
provisions  apply  to  issuers  of  securities  irre- 
spective of  foreign  activities  (the  accounting 
standards)  and  to  remove  the  implication  of 
wrongdoing  embodied  in  the  former  title. 

ACCOUNTING  STANDARDS 

Section  5104(a)  amends  the  existing  ac- 
counting provisions  of  the  FCPA  to  clarify 
that  the  requirement  to  "keep  books, 
records  and  accounts"  is  not  a  separate  rec- 
ordkeeping requirement,  but  part  of  the  re- 
quirement to  establish  a  system  of  internal 
accounting  controls.  Because  of  the  way  this 
requirement  was  written  in  the  current  law, 
cautious  financial  managers  have  been  led 
to  Iseep  unnecessary  records,  thereby  incur- 
ring additional  costs  which  hurt  the  com- 
petitiveness of  U.S.  products  and  services. 

section  5104(b)  adds  four  new  paragraphs 
to  section  13(b)  of  the  Securities  Exchange 
Act  of  1934.  New  paragraph  (b)(4)  provides 
that  no  criminal  liability  will  be  imposed  for 
failing  to  comply  with  the  accounting  stand- 
ards. Paragraph  (b)(5)  would  preclude  the 
Imposition  of  civil  injunctive  relief:  (1) 
against  an  issuer  if  an  issuer  can  demon- 
strate that  It  acted  in  good  faith  to  comply 
with  the  requirements:  or  (2)  against  any 
person  other  than  an  Issuer  in  connection 
with  a  failure  to  establish  the  accounting 
staadards  unless  that  person  knowingly 
caused  the  issuer  to  fall  to  devise  or  main- 
tain the  necessary  system.  Paragraph  (b)(6) 
establishes  a  scienter  standard  for  violations 
of  the  accounting  standards  to  prohibit 
knowing  circumvention  of  the  system  of  in- 
ternal accounting  controls.  New  paragraph 


(bK7)  defines  the  responsibility  of  an  Issuer 
to  use  go4d  faith  efforts  to  influence  sub- 
sidiaries, to  the  extent  reasonable  under  the 
issuer's  circumstances,  to  establish  a  system 
of  internal  accounting  controls  consistent 
with  the  Act.  Paragraph  (bX8)  defines  "rea- 
sonable asurances"  and  "reasonable  detail" 
as  those  terms  are  used  in  section  13(bK2) 
of  the  Securities  Exchange  Act  of  1934  to 
ensure  that  issuers  establish  the  accounting 
controls  in  such  a  way  as  would  satisfy  pru- 
dent offictols  in  the  conduct  of  their  own  af- 
fairs, having  in  mind  a  comparison  between 
the  benefits  to  be  obtained  and  the  costs  In- 
curred. 

repekler:  new  bribery  provision 
Tranifer  of  Jurisdiction 
Section  5105(a)  repeals  the  anti-bribery 
provisions  set  out  in  section  30A  of  the  Se- 
curities Exchange  Act  of  1934.  The  effect  of 
this  repeal  is  to  consolidate  enforcement  of 
the  antibribery  provisions  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice.  Under  current  law,  the  Se- 
curities Bxchange  Commission  may  bring 
civil  actions  for  violations  of  both  the  ac- 
counting provisions  and  the  antibribery  pro- 
visions with  respect  to  Issuers:  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  is  responsible  for  civil  en- 
forcement of  the  anti-bribery  provisions 
with  respMt  to  domestic  concerns  and  for 
criminal  enforcement  of  the  anti-bribery 
provisions  with  respect  to  both  issuers  and 
domestic  concerns. 

CJari/^i(}a(ion  of  the  BrH)ery  Prohibition 
Section  S105(b)  amends  section  104  of  the 
FCPA  (renamed  the  "Business  Practices  and 
Records  Act  of  1987"  by  section  5103  of  this 
subtitle)  to  clarify  the  basic  prohibition 
against  bilbery. 

Section  104(a)  as  amended  retains  the 
basic  prohibition  against  bribery  which  is 
currently  set  forth  in  section  104(a)(1)  and 
104(a)(2).  Minor  technical  changes  have 
been  made  to  simplify  the  structure  and  to 
clarify  its  phrasing. 

Section  104(b)  as  amended  maintains  the 
current  prohibition  against  using  interme- 
diaries to  make  bribes,  but  revises  the  stand- 
ard for  determining  liability.  Under  current 
law,  a  principal  is  liable  for  payments  made 
by  third  parties  if  the  principal  knows  or 
"has  reason  to  know"  that  a  corrupt  pay- 
ment will  be  made  to  a  foreign  official  In 
order  to  obtain  or  direct  business  to  any 
person.  Itie  "reason  to  know"  standard  falU 
to  give  adequate  guidance  to  UJ5.  executives 
in  order  to  enable  them  to  understand  what 
is  required  of  them.  As  revised,  section 
104(b)  w«uld  hold  the  executives  responsi- 
ble for  payments  made  by  third  parties  if 
they  "direct  or  authorize"  the  third  party  to 
make  the  payment  (or  the  gift,  offer,  or 
promise  of  anything  of  value),  either  "ex- 
pressly or  by  course  of  conduct." 

Section  104(c)  as  amended  clarifies  the 
scope  of  the  prohibition  against  using  bribes 
to  obtain  business  by  specifying  types  of 
payments  which  are  not  covered. 

Current  law  provides  that  payments  to 
foreign  officials  whose  duties  are  "essential- 
ly ministerial  or  clerical"  are  not  covered  by 
the  basic  prohibition.  The  legislative  history 
indicates  that  this  provision  was  added  be- 
cause the  Congress  recognized  that  certain 
types  of  "grease"  payments,  such  as  pay- 
ments needed  to  get  shipments  through  cus- 
toms, to  secure  required  permits,  and  to 
obtain  adequate  police  protection,  are  cus- 
tomary and  expected  in  certain  countries 
and  should  not  be  subject  to  the  sanctions 
against  making  bribes  to  obtain  business. 
However,  because  the  statute  itself  focuses 


on  the  duties  of  the  foreign  official  instead 
of  the  purpose  of  the  payment,  this  provi- 
sion has  proven  to  be  of  limited  utility.  Sec- 
tion 104(c)  as  revised  Is  intended  to  give 
better  guidance  to  the  U.S.  executive  by 
specifying  in  the  statute  itself  that  certain 
types  of  facilitating  payments,  which  are 
not  Intended  to  influence  the  decision  to 
award  business,  are  not  subject  to  the  sanc- 
tions against  bribery.  Such  payments  in- 
clude those  which: 

(1)  expedite  or  secure  the  performance  of 
routine  governmental  action  by  a  foreign  of- 
ficial (examples  Include  processing  govern- 
mental papers,  loading  and  unloading  car- 
goes, and  scheduling  inspections): 

(2)  constitute  a  courtesy,  token  of  regard 
or  esteem,  or  are  in  return  for  hospitality 
and  are  of  nominal  value  in  the  context  of 
the  type  of  transaction  involved,  local 
custom  and  local  business  practices:  or, 

(3)  are  reasonable  and  bona  fide  expendi- 
tures either  associated  with  the  selling  or 
purchasing  of  gocxls  or  services  or  with  the 
demonstration  or  explanation  of  prcxlucts, 
or  associated  with  contract  performance 
(provided  that  such  expenditures  are  made 
to.  or  on  behalf  of,  the  foreign  official  in 
payment  for  or  reimbursement  of  that  offi- 
cial's expenses). 

Section  104(d)  as  revised  provides  that  the 
fact  that  a  payment  to  a  foreign  official  was 
lawful  under  local  law  or  regulation  of  that 
official's  country  will  serve  as  an  affirmative 
defense  to  any  violation  of  the  Act.  This 
provision  is  similar  to  the  exceptions  listed 
in  section  104(c)  except  that  the  burden  of 
demonstrating  that  the  payment  was  lawful 
will  rest  with  the  defendant. 

Section  104(e)  as  revised  is  the  same  as 
section  104(b)  under  current  law  except  for 
the  addition  of  a  definition  of  "found  to 
have  violated"  in  paragraph  104(eK3).  Cur- 
rent law  requires  the  domestic  concern  to 
have  been  "found  to  have  violated"  the  Act 
before  the  Government  can  prosecute  an 
employee  of  the  domestic  concern  for  will- 
fully carrying  out  the  Act  or  practice  consti- 
tuting the  violation.  The  intent  of  this  pro- 
vision, often  referred  to  as  the  Eckhardt 
amendment,  is  to  prevent  the  company  from 
labeling  the  employee  as  a  renegade  and 
seeking  to  make  the  employee  a  scapegoat 
for  the  company's  acts.  This  provision,  how- 
ever, has  been  construed  narrowly  by  a 
court  in  U.S.  v.  McLean.  738  F.2d  655  (5th 
Cir.  1884).  and  prevented  the  Government 
from  prosecuting  an  individual  even  where 
the  company  was  convicted  of  a  conspiracy 
to  violate  the  FCPA.  As  amended,  section 
104(e)(3)  provides  that  "found  to  have  vio- 
lated" includes  a  conviction  based  on  related 
Inchoate  offenses,  such  as  a  conspiracy  to 
violate  the  provisions  of  the  Act,  or  on  a 
plea  of  nolo  contendere. 

Section  104(f)  as  amended  provides  the 
Attorney  General  with  additional  authority 
in  connection  with  civil  investigations  into 
violations  of  the  anti-bribery  provisions. 
This  change  is  made  in  keeping  with  the 
consolidation  of  enforcement  authority  in 
the  Department  of  Justice. 

Section  l(H(g)  defines  "domestic  concern" 
to  reflect  the  consolidation  of  enforcement 
authority  at  Justice.  In  addition,  it  deletes 
the  clause  In  the  definition  of  'foreign  offi- 
cial" with  respect  to  foreign  officials  whose 
duties  are  "essentially  cleri(^  or  ministeri- 
al" in  light  of  the  specification  of  permissi- 
ble payments  in  section  104(c). 

EXCLUSIVITY  PROVISION 

Section  5106  precludes  the  use  of  the  wire 
and  mail  statutes  to  prosecute  domestic  con- 
cerns and  their  officers  and  employees  for 


payments  made  to  foreign  officials  based  on 
the  theory  that  the  foreign  official  or  the 
domestic  concern  violated  a  duty  to  or  de- 
frauded a  foreign  government.  The  Con- 
gress intends  that  the  Business  Practice  and 
Records  Act  should  be  the  basis  for  prosecu- 
tion of  corrupt  payments  to  foreign  officials 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining,  retaining  or  di- 
recting business  to  any  person.  The  excep- 
tion in  this  section  for  plea  bargaining  per- 
mits the  Department  of  Justice  to  retain  its 
historic  discretion  in  the  area  of  negotiated 
plea  arrangements.  This  section  also  pro- 
vides that  the  only  fines  applicable  to  viola- 
lions  of  the  anti-bribery  provisions  of  the 
Business  Practices  and  Records  Act  (BPRA) 
are  as  provided  in  section  104(e)  of  the  Act, 
thereby  providing  that  the  "alternative 
fines"  imposed  by  title  18  of  the  United 
States  Code  (currently  at  i  3623)  do  not 
apply  to  the  BPRA. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  will  just 
say  a  few  words  about  the  bill  that  was 
just  introduced. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  today  introduc- 
ing what  I  believe  is  an  historic  set  of 
proposals  to  restore  Ameri(»n  com- 
petitiveness. If  enacted,  such  legisla- 
tion would  represent  a  national  com- 
mitment to  restore  American  strength 
and  influence  in  the  international  eco- 
nomic community. 

In  line  with  the  statement  earlier 
made  by  the  distinguished  majority 
leader,  I  believe  yesterday's  meeting 
with  the  President  at  the  White 
House,  and  the  Republican  and  E>emo- 
cratic  leaders,  specifically  the  majority 
leader  of  the  Senate,  the  Speaker  of 
the  House,  and  others  from  the  Demo- 
cratic side  as  well  as  those  from  the 
Republican  side,  indicates,  as  the  ma- 
jority leader  has  pointed  out.  that  the 
administration  wants  to  be  a  player. 
Trade  legislation  is  very  important.  It 
has  been  on  the  mind  of  Senators  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  for  a  number  of 
years,  and  it  has  been  on  the  minds  of 
a  number  of  Members  of  the  other 
body  for  a  long  time. 

I  think,  as  the  majority  leader  point- 
ed out  yesterday,  if  you  have  lost  your 
job  or  if  you  lost  a  plant,  whether  it  is 
in  coal  mining,  or  steel,  or  glass,  or  ag- 
riculture, or  footwear,  or  whatever, 
the  usual  free  trade  speech  does  not 
do  much  good  for  that  person  or  for 
that  company  or  for  that  community. 

So  I  believe  there  will  t>e  a  biparti- 
san effort.  I  hope  the  administration 
will  join  in  that  effort  to  address  some 
of  the  real  concerns  that  we  have. 

We  also  understand  that  we  are  deal- 
ing with  our  friends  around  the  world 
whether  it  be  Canada,  Japan,  or  the 
European  Community.  These  are  our 
friends  and  our  allies.  We  are  certainly 
not  insisting  that  we  take  some  hostile 
act  that  would  impair  their  economy. 
But  at  the  same  time,  we  believe  there 
ought  to  be  a  level  playing  field. 

I  believe  that  the  legislation  I  have 
just  introduced  will  t>e  a  big  step  in 
that  direction.  Too  often  we  think  of 
Ameri(»ui  power  purely  in  terms  of 
military  force.  But  that  is  a  hollow 


shell  if  our  Nation  Is  sapped  of  its  eco- 
nomic vitality. 

It  is  my  view  that  most  of  us  in  the 
Senate  regardless  of  our  party  believe 
in  open  markets.  We  believe  in  aocxss, 
if  in  fact  we  have  open  markets  in 
countries  that  are  shipping  into  our 
markets. 

Mr.  President,  we  understand  the 
benefits  to  the  Amerl(»n  (x>nsumer. 
We  are  not  trying  to  set  up  walls  of 
protectionism,  of  tariffs,  of  quotas, 
whatever  it  might  be. 

I  believe  the  program  that  we  have 
t>efore  us,  a  program  of  action,  is  remi- 
niscent of  the  efforts  by  Presidents  Ei- 
senhower and  Kermedy.  in  the  after- 
math of  Sputnik,  to  return  us  to  our 
rightful  place  in  the  world  technologi- 
cal competition. 

Now  we  must  return  to  our  rightful 
place  in  the  world  e<»nomic  competi- 
tion. 

The  competitiveness  bill  we  intro- 
duce today  contains  numerous  impor- 
tant initiatives  in  many  areas. 

First,  it  greatly  reinvigorates  nation- 
al efforts  in  the  areas  of  education  and 
worker  retraining.  It  does  this,  among 
other  things,  through  the  reauthoriza- 
tion of  the  £]ducation  Consolidation 
and  Improvement  Act  to  target  re- 
sources on  the  neediest  schools  and 
students;  an  expanded  program  to  pro- 
mote youth  employment  imder  the 
Job  Training  Partnership  Act  as  well 
as  new  training  and  employment  pro- 
visions within  the  AFDC  Program;  and 
it  establishes  a  $1  billion— I  repeat,  $1 
billion— Worker  Adjustment  Program 
that  will  provide  assistan(%  to  an  esti- 
mated 700,000  disl(x»ted  workers  each 
year,  including  farmers,  to  whom  such 
assistance  has  not  previously  applied. 

Second,  it  placed  dramatic  new  em- 
phasis on  Government  support  for  sci- 
ence and  research,  providing  in  par- 
ticular for  a  doubling  of  the  budget  of 
the  National  Scien(%  Foundation  over 
a  5-year  period. 

Third,  it  provides  major  new  protec- 
tions  for  the  intellectual  property 
rights  of  American  products  and  tech- 
nology, strengthening  appropriate 
laws  and  easing  the  means  of  judicial 
relief  for  injured  parties. 

Fourth,  it  sets  in  motion  further  de- 
regulation in  numerous  areas  of  the 
economy.  This  includes  deregulation 
with  respect  to  surface  transportation, 
certain  oil  pipelines,  natural  gas 
prices,  corporate  average  fuel  economy 
standards,  antitrust  restrictions  on 
procompetitive  mergers  and  joint  ven- 
tures; and  the  financial  services  indus- 
try. Moreover,  it  significantly  relaxes 
those  controls  on  exports  which  do  not 
impinge  on  true  national  security  con- 
cerns. And  it  helps  to  reduce  costs  for 
American  business  in  general  by  pro- 
viding a  series  of  new  product  liability 
reforms. 

Finally,  it  addresses  trade  quite  di- 
rectly. It  provides  fast-track  authority 
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for  the  administntion  to  commence  a 
new  OATT  round  of  multilateral  trade 
nesotiations.  It  creates  additional  op- 
tions for  domestic  import  relief  under 
section  20L  of  our  trade  laws,  and  in- 
troduces the  consideration  of  reciproc- 
ity under  section  301  with  respect  to 
retaliation  against  closed  foreign  mar- 
kets, while  in  both  cases  preserving 
necessary  Presidential  discretion  and 
negotiating  flexibility.  In  addition,  it 
makes  numerous  technical  changes  to 
improve  the  effectiveness  of  anti- 
dumping and  countervailing  duty  laws; 
and  it  clarifies  the  standards  of  the 
Foreign  Corrupt  Practices  Act,  while 
upholding  the  spirit  of  that  legisla- 
tion, to  help  eliminate  ambiguities 
which  have  too  frequently  deterred 
American  exports. 

It  Is.  in  short,  an  elaborate  and  im- 
portant bUl.  For  those  who  ask.  "What 
is  our  national  trade  policy?"  this  bill 
sets  it  out  in  bold  relief. 

There  is  much  talk  of  competitive- 
ness up  here  on  the  Hill.  And  yet  the 
bill  which  we  submit  today  is  the  only 
concrete  proposal  which  we  have 
before  us  to  do  something  about  it. 

So  this  legislation  is  where  the 
action  is.  And  the  administration  is  to 
be  congratulated  for  it. 

Now  the  ball  is  in  our  court.  The 
challenge  is  before  the  Congress  to 
act.  and  act  swiftly,  on  this  legislation. 
If  we  do  not.  all  of  our  rhetoric  is 
meaningless. 

Many  of  us  have,  in  the  spirit  of  bi- 
partisanship, supported  the  excellent 
work  of  Senator  Bentsen  in  drafting 
recent  trade  legislation.  I  have  joined 
in  cosponsoring  it.  We  have  wanted  to 
show  that  this  is  not  an  ideological  or 
partisan  matter  so  much  as  it  is  a  prac- 
tical challenge  to  solve  common  prob- 
lems. 

Now  I  think  we  should  do  the  same 
for  the  administration's  competitive- 
ness program.  Let  it  have  our  biparti- 
san support.  We  can  change  some  of 
Its  particulars,  if  we  want,  but  let  us 
demonstrate  by  our  support  that  it 
represents  the  sort  of  program  that  we 
in  the  Congress  have  been  calling  for. 

In  putting  this  bill  on  the  calendar, 
let  me  assure  you  it  is  not  our  inten- 
tion to  circumvent  the  committee 
process.  Next  week  we  will  introduce 
the  individual  sections  of  the  bill  sepa- 
rately, as  Senator  Bentsen  did  in  in- 
troducing his  bill.  In  this  manner  we 
provide  all  appropriate  committees  of 
Jurisdiction  the  opportunity  to  review 
their  respective  sections  of  the  bill. 

I  know  Congress  has  its  own  trade 
bills.  But  these  are  not  comprehensive 
programs  for  national  competitiveness. 
So  supporting  one  does  not  mean  you 
cannot  support  the  other.  They  simply 
do  different  things. 

But  inevitably  they  are  going  to  be 
looked  at  together  because  they  both 
concern  trade.  Therefore,  we  will  need 

to  work  closely  with  the  administra- 


tion. Our  objective  should  be  to 
produce  a  bill  that  will  not  be  vetoed. 
If  we  believe  what  we  say  about  the 
competitiveness  crisis,  this  may  be  our 
last  chance. 

So  I  would  say  that  the  President 
has  given  us  a  very  substantial  piece  of 
legislation.  It  may  not  be  precisely 
what  this  Senator  would  want  or  what 
any  other  Senator  would  want,  but  it 
does  challenge  us  and  it  does  indicate 
the  willingness  on  the  part  of  the  ad- 
ministration and  the  President  to  co- 
opertite.  I  have  long  felt  the  best  trade 
legislation  would  be  bipartisan  legisla- 
tion and  that  is  the  way  it  has  been  in 
the  past.  I  am  very  pleased  that  we 
will  have  the  involvement  of  the  Pi- 
nance  Committee,  a  committee 
chaired  by  Senator  Bentsen,  who  will 
do  an  outstanding  job,  and  who  will  be 
helped  along  the  way  by  Senator  Dan- 
FORTH.  They  will  work  closely  togeth- 
er. They  have  in  the  past  and  they  will 
now. 

So,  I  am  very  confident  we  can  sup- 
port some  kind  of  legislation,  and  I 
hope,  as  the  minority  leader  indicated 
yesterday,  I  believe,  to  the  President, 
maybe  in  late  April  or  May  of  this 
year.  Maybe. 

I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  in  intro- 
ducing a  bill  today.  I  do  not  expect  to 
shut  out  others  who  may  want  to 
divide  it  up  into  titles  and  introduce 
separate  pieces  of  legislation  next 
week  because  the  bill  I  have  intro- 
duced I  understand  will  be  referred  to 
Governmental  Affairs. 

There  are  certain  areas  of  it  that,  of 
course,  are  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
other  communities. 

I  thank  the  majority  leader  for  his 
comments,  and  I  thank  the  President 
for  his  initiative.  I  am  certainly  willing 
to  work  with  the  administration  and 
Members  on  both  sides  to  see  if  we  can 
proceed  on  an  expedited  basis. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
distbiguished  minority  leader  yield? 
Mr.  DOLE.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 
Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Republican  leader 
for  his  statements.  He  has  indicated 
that  he  will  cooperate  in  bringing  up 
the  legislation  dealing  with  trade  and 
competitiveness  and  cooperate  in  ex- 
pediting action  on  it.  He  has  been 
most  cooperative  with  me  and  helpful 
as  we  have  addressed  various  issues  al- 
ready this  year.  The  trade  legislation 
is  something  that  is  important  to  the 
Nation.  We  hope  for  bipartisan  sup- 
port of  the  legislation. 

I  will  welcome  the  opportunity  to 
work  with  the  distinguished  Republi- 
can leader  as  we  try  to  expedite  action 
on  the  legislation  in  a  meaningful  and 
effective  and  fruitful  way. 

THE  PRESIDENT'S  COMPETITIVENESS  PACKAGE 

•  Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  commend  President  Reagan 
and  his  administration  for  the  compre- 
hensive package  being  introduced  to 
address  the  problem  that  is  so  much 


on  the  minds  of  my  colleagues  and  all 
Americans— the  competitiveness  of 
American  business. 

This  package  includes  proposals  in  a 
number  of  wide-ranging  areas  which 
are  all  critical  to  our  ability  to  com- 
pete in  the  world's  marketplaces.  I  am 
pleased  to  see  proposals  relating  to 
human  intellectual  properties,  tech- 
nology the  shaping  of  the  internation- 
al economic  environment  and  legal 
and  regulatory  reform.  Today  I  would 
like  to  especially  comment  on  an 
aspect  of  the  legal  and  regulatory 
reform  that  I  have  been  most  con- 
cerned about  since  arriving  in  the 
Senate.  I  have  been  working  toward  a 
resolution  of  the  product  liability 
crisis  for  6  years.  The  President  has 
rightfully  recognized  this  as  an  area 
that  must  be  dealt  with  as  a  part  of 
the  competitiveness  issue. 

On  April  30,  1986,  in  introducing  the 
administration's  product  liability 
reform  proposal,  I  pointed  out  that: 

In  addition  to  driving  up  product  prices  to 
consumers,  the  liability  explosion  was  clos- 
ing businesses,  destroying  jobs,  crippling 
American  manufacturers"  ability  to  compete 
with  foreigners,  discouraging  product  inno- 
vation and  improvement,  and  driving  a  wide 
variety  of  good  and  beneficial  products  off 
the  market. 

Thus,  it  is  most  appropriate  that  the 
President  has  included  product  liabil- 
ity reform  in  this  comprehensive  com- 
petitiveness package. 

I  find  it  heartening  with  regard  to 
reform  in  the  product  liability  area 
that  the  American  Bar  Association, 
the  world's  largest  association  of  law- 
yers, just  2  days  ago  adopted  some  21 
proposals  relating  to  tort  reform.  In 
many  instances  the  positions  taken  by 
the  ABA  reflect  the  types  of  reform 
for  which  many  of  us  in  the  Congress 
have  been  striving  for  several  sessions. 
It  is  also  reflective  of  reforms  which 
have  been  enacted  or  are  being  consid- 
ered by  almost  every  State. 

In  summary,  while  changes  may 
have  to  be  made  with  regard  to  the 
specific  provisions  of  this  competitive- 
ness package,  including  the  product  li- 
ability reform  proposals,  I  support  the 
statement  of  the  minority  leader  that 
this  is  a  commendable  effort.  Now  we 
must  work  together  to  assure  the  com- 
petitiveness of  American  enterprises 
and  the  American  people  in  the 
world's  marketplaces.* 


ORDER  OP  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished Republican  leader  was  kind 
enough  to  yield  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Prox- 
mire]  so  that  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin could  attend  to  an  engagement 
elsewhere  with  a  committee. 

I  think  the  Record  always  should 
show  the  statement  by  the  distin- 
guished Republican  leader  in  the  time 
in  which  it  is  ordered. 


Mr.  President,  I  have  discussed  this 
with  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  and  he  understands  and 
agrees  fully. 

Mr.  President,  I,  therefore,  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  throughout 
the  100th  Congress,  on  any  day  on 
which  other  speeches  may,  because  of 
circumstances,  intervene  between  the 
time  that  the  majority  leader  speaks 
and  the  time  that  the  Republican 
leader,  under  the  standing  order,  is  ac- 
tually recognized  or  gives  his  speech  or 
statement,  the  Record  on  that  day 
show  the  statement  of  the  Republican 
leader  immediately  following  the 
statement  of  the  Democratic  leader  in 
the  order  in  which  the  standing  order 
provides. 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
Presidential  messages  and  messages 
from  the  House  not  be  shown  as  inter- 
vening between  the  recognition  of  the 
majority  and  minority  leaders. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(The  Record  has  been  rearranged  to 
reflect  the  above  order.) 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  do  I  have 
1  minute  left? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 


NEED  FOR  HEARINGS  ON 
SOVIET  HUMAN  RIGHTS  POLICY 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  yesterday 
House  Republican  Leader  Bob  Michel 
and  I  sent  letters  to  the  chairman  of 
the  House  Foreign  Affairs  and  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committees,  calling 
on  them  to  convene  hearings  to  probe 
the  status  of  human  rights  and  emi- 
gration policy  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

Over  the  past  few  months  Soviet 
Premier  Gorbachev  has  stepped  up  his 
campaign  for  the  so-called  democrati- 
zation of  the  Soviet  system.  In  Janu- 
ary, the  Soviet  Government  issued  and 
implemented  new  rules  for  emigration. 
Just  days  ago  a  spokesman  for  the  for- 
eign ministry  announced  that  280  po- 
litical prisoners  would  be  released. 
And  last  week  in  Moscow,  U.S.  movie 
stars  and  French  fashion  designers 
met  with  Soviet  officials  at  a  forum 
entitled  "For  a  Nuclear-Free  World 
and  the  Survival  of  Mankind." 

What  are  we  in  the  West  to  make  of 
all  this— this  new,  Gorbachev-inspired 
policy  of  "glasnost"  or  openess?  Is  it  a 
P.R.  campaign,  a  serious  csunpaign  to 
modernize  the  Soviet  bureaucracy  and 
economy?  Is  it  all  sizzle,  no  substance? 
I  would  suggest  we  ought  to  find  out 
with  appropriate  hearings. 

There  are  indeed  new  rules  for  emi- 
gration. But  those  who  have  studied 
the  regulations  say  that  they  are 
tougher,  more  restrictive  than  the  pre- 
vious ones.  And  these  new  rules  clearly 
fly  in  the  face  of  the  Helsinki  Pinal 
Act,  which  the  Soviet  Union  signed. 
The  Soviets  claim  that  last  month  500 
Jews  were  told  they  could  emigrate. 


But  close  to  400,000  have  applied  for 
exit  visas. 

While  280  political  dissidents  may 
soon  be  released  from  prison— and 
there  is  some  doubt  that  they  will  be- 
there  are  at  least  750  that  have  been 
imprisoned  for  crimes  such  as  teaching 
Hebrew,  or  speaking  their  minds  on 
political  issues.  Mr.  President  nothing 
demonstrates  more  poignantly  the 
mixed  signals  we  are  getting  from  the 
Soviet  Union  than  a  very  sad  event. 
On  Tuesday  a  funeral  was  held  here  in 
Washington  for  a  woman  nsuned  Ina 
Meiman.  Mrs.  Meiman,  who  with  her 
husband  Nuam,  was  finally  allowed  to 
come  to  the  United  States  1  month 
ago  to  receive  special  treatment  for 
cancer.  Her  husband,  however,  was 
denied  an  exit  visa.  The  visa  came  too 
late  to  do  Ina  Meiman  any  good.  And 
she  died  here  without  her  husband  by 
her  side. 

And  nothing  demonstrates  more 
graphically  the  contradictions  than 
the  spectacle  of  thugs  beating  up  Jews 
demonstrating  on  behalf  of  impris- 
oned dissident  Josef  Begun,  Bay  Goon, 
as  well  as  Western  Journalists  cover- 
ing the  event  at  the  same  time  a  gov- 
ernment spokesman  is  announcing  the 
imminent  release  of  a  group  of  politi- 
cal prisoners. 

Commenting  on  all  of  this— one  of 
the  most  prominent  refuseniks,  Nobel 
Prize  winning  physicist  Andrei  Sak- 
harov,  who  himself  was  recently  al- 
lowed to  return  from  exile  in  Siberia, 
said: 

Objectively,  something  real  is  happening. 
How  far  it  is  going  to  go  is  a  complicated 
question.  But  I  myself  have  decided  that  the 
situation  has  changed. 

How  much  has  it  changed,  and 
why— those  are  the  questions  we  in 
the  United  States  need  answered  as  we 
enter  a  crucial  period  for  our  two  na- 
tions. There  is  much  at  stake— perhaps 
peace  in  the  world.  That  is  why  it  is 
timely,  and  I  think  essential,  that  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  holds 
hearings  to  probe  these  issues. 

As  Americans,  we  cannot  allow  our- 
selves to  become  complacent  about  the 
human  rights  of  millions  of  people. 
We  cannot  afford  to  be  charmed  into 
believing  that  our  reckoning  of  democ- 
racy is  being  adopted  by  the  Soviet 
Union.  We  applaud  the  changes,  the 
releases,  the  exit  visas  that  have  been 
issued.  But  as  Sakharov  said,  "how  far 
will  it  go?"  It  is  not  merely  a  rhetori- 
cal question. 


RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR 
PROXMIRE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  is  recognized  for  not  to 
exceed  5  minutes. 


WILL  IS  WISE  BUT  WRONG  ON 
SDI 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President. 
there  are  two  prime  lines  of  support 
for  SDI.  One  group  of  SDI  champions 
contends  that  this  No.  1  military  prior- 
ity of  the  Reagan  administration  is 
technically  feasible  right  now.  They 
embrace  SDI  as  the  impenetrable  bar- 
rier that  will  make  nuclear  missiles  ob- 
solete. There  is  a  second  much  more 
modest  line  of  support  for  SDI.  The 
supporters  of  this  line  acknowledge 
that  the  Defense  Department  has  not 
yet  shown  that  SDI  is  feasible. 

They  do  not  see  SDI  as  making  nu- 
clear weapons  obsolete.  They  favor 
SDI  because  they  believe  it  can  deci- 
sively strengthen  this  country's  nucle- 
ar deterrent.  Can  it?  And  how  can  it 
strengthen  our  nuclear  deterrent?  SDI 
supporters  claim  it  can  do  so  by  pro- 
tecting our  nuclear  missile  sites.  Here 
is  the  way  the  highly  respected  coliun- 
nist  George  Will  puts  it: 

A  strategic  defense  program  *  *  •  could 
confront  Soviet  war  planners  with  unaccept- 
able uncertainty  about  how  much  of  their 
first  strike  designed  to  disarm  America, 
could  get  through. 

Tuesday  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  I 
discussed  why  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
is  wrong  in  contending  that  it  is  an  es- 
tablished fact  that  SDI  is  feasible  as 
President  Reagan  has  consistently  de- 
scribed it.  It  has  not  been  established 
that  SDI  can  protect  the  American 
population  against  Soviet  nuclear 
attack.  But  the  George  Will  support  of 
SDI  is  based  on  a  much  more  modest 
assumption.  That  is  that  SDI,  if  feasi- 
ble, will  help  significantly  to  protect 
the  American  nuclear  deterrent. 

First,  let  us  recognize  that  if  the 
Will  argument  is  correct,  if  SDI  would 
make  a  significant  contribution  to  this 
country's  nuclear  deterrent,  then  it 
would  be  worth  whatever  multibillion 
dollar  cost  or  what  ever  arms  control 
risk  it  might  require.  This  Senator  en- 
thusiastically favors  arms  control  This 
Senator  also  fervently  opposes  every 
nickel  of  unnecessary  Federal  spend- 
ing. But  deterrence  is  the  hard,  cold 
fact  of  life  that  has  kept  the  nuclear 
peace  for  the  past  40  years  and  can 
keep  it  for  the  next  100  or  more.  So  I 
ask,  can  SDI  provide  any  significant 
improvement  in  our  nuclear  deter- 
rence? Answer:  Absolutely  not.  No 
way.  SDI  contributes  virtually  nothing 
to  our  nuclear  deterrent.  George  Will 
is  a  wise  man,  but  on  this  issue  he  is 
wrong. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  column  to  which  I  have 
referred  by  George  Will,  headlined 
"SDI  Puzzle  One  of  How,  Not  Wheth- 
er, to  Proceed"  from  the  Green  Bay 
Press  Gazette  of  February  15,  1987,  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
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8DI  Pomx  On  or  How.  Not  Wrkthbi.  To 
Pbocib> 

W—iiwTOii.— Coffee  cmkes  are  not  tnun- 
pted  or  coffee  cup*  overturned  in  the  excite- 
ment lencrmted  by  George  Shultz  when  he 
wntom  ffyf*»y  mominc  television.  However. 
iMt  Sunday,  be  mnnounoed  a  conclusion 
tbat  wu  reaaonable.  predictable  and  puz- 
irilnc  to  the  New  York  Times. 

The  Ttaaea  headline  focused  on  a  trivial 
point  congenial  to  its  editorial  position 
acatawt  the  Strategic  Defense  Initiative: 
"Sfaulta  Rules  Out  'Star  Wars'  Move  Within 
Two  Yeaia."  The  "move"  refers  to  a  deci- 
rion  to  deploy.  However,  the  important  issue 
concerns  testing. 

The  controversy  concerns  the  intersection 
of  legal  and  scientific  Judgments.  It  came  to 
a  boO  when  Sen.  Sam  Nunn  (D-Oa.)  wrote 
to  n«aident  Reagan  prophecies  of  "consti- 
tutknal  criiiB'*  If  Reagan  does  not  consult 
with  Congress  before  adopting  a  broad  in- 
tdpretatlon  of  the  1982  Anti-Ballistic  Mis- 
sile Treaty. 

A  narrow  interpretation  would  impede  re- 
alistic tests  of  all  but  ground-based  systems 
of  the  aort  the  Soviet  Union  already  has. 
The  broad  Interpretation  would  permit  tests 
appropriate  to  the  range  of  options  for  stra- 
tegic defense. 

Even  if  the  United  States  adhered  to  the 
narrow  interpretation,  the  United  States 
would  not  stop  testing.  Rather,  it  would 
continue  by  using  practices  that  conform  to 
the  strict  letter  of  the  narrow  interpreta- 
tion. The  United  States  would  conduct  tests 
differmt.  perhaps,  from  the  tests  appropri- 
ate for  straightforward  exploration  of  stra- 
tegic defenae  components,  and  then  ex- 
trapolate omclusions. 

The  acientlfic  conclusion  has  a  large  polit- 
ical oonaequenoe:  Tests  compaUble  with  the 
narrow  interpretation  cannot  be  conclusive 
enough  to  generate  confidence  in  a  strategic 
defenae  system,  so  Congress  would  not  sus- 
tain adequate  funding. 

That  Is  why  the  Shults  conclusion  was 
predictable.  Strategic  defense  is  the  presi- 
dent's core  concern.  If  the  administration 
had  adhered  to  the  narrow  interpreution,  it 
would  have  enacted,  by  indirection,  the  lead 
item  on  the  Soviet  agenda:  unilateral  U.S. 
abandonment  of  strategic  defense. 

At  first,  cmigreasional  critics  of  SDI  at- 
tadted  the  broad  interpretation  as  inconsist- 
ent with  the  record  of  the  1971-1972  negoti- 
ations. However,  as  that  record  has  been 
made  available,  congressional  critics  have 
shifted  their  ground.  Now  they  argue  that 
in  1972  the  Senate  thought  it  was  subscrib- 
ing to  the  narrow  interpretation. 

Three  conclusions  seem  warranted.  FHrst. 
the  negotiation  record  gives  ample  support 
for  the  broad  interpretation.  Second,  the 
Senate's  1972  ratification  had  next  to  noth- 
ing to  do  with  the  interpetation  at  issue. 
Third,  the  question  of  what  member  of 
what  negotiating  team  said  what  to  which 
counterpart  15  years  ago  is  interesting  but 
not  decisive.  It  cannot  reasonably  be  the 
controlling  consideration  about  what  limits 
should  be  put  on  tests  to  answer  scientific 
questions  that  could  lead  to  enhanced  deter- 


N^uui  argues  that  such  a  shield  may  not 
be  technologically  feasible  or  economically 
practicable,  but  that  a  strategic  defense  pro- 
gram might  enhance  deterrence.  That  Is.  de- 
feiMes  could  confront  Soviet  war  planners 
with  unacceptable  uncertainty  about  how 
much  of  their  first  strike,  designed  to 
disarm  America  could  get  through. 

Shultz  and  Nunn  seem  agreed  that  the  ar- 
gument is  not  whether  to  proceed,  but  how 
to  deal  with  domestic  and  diplomatic  nice- 
ties while  proceeding  with  tests  of  the  sort 
of  programs  on  which  the  Soviet  Union  has 
already  spent  $150  billion. 


Note  that  word  "deterrence."  It  is  the  liey 
to  understanding  why  Nuiui  may  be  more 
effectire  than  Reagan  as  an  advocate  of 
■trateglc  defenae. 

In  announcing  the  SDI  in  1983.  Reagan 
chancterlatlcally  went  too  far.  He  said  his 
goal  is  a  shield  to  make  nuclear  weapons  ob- 
solete by  nullifying  delivery.  This,  he  said. 
would  free  the  world  from  the  immorality 
of  deterrence. 


RECOGNITION  OP  SENATOR 
McCONNELL 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  [Mr.  McConnell]  is  recog- 
niaed  for  not  to  exceed  5  minutes. 


S.  543— TO  PROVIDE  FOR  FEDER- 
AL DISTRICT  COURT  IN  HOP- 
KINSVILLE.  KY 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  today  to  introduce  two  bills,  one 
of  particular  concern  to  my  State  of 
Kentucky.  That  is  a  measure  under 
which  a  new  Federal  district  court  will 
be  created  in  Hopkinsville. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  three  coun- 
ties in  western  Kentucky  which  cur- 
rently suffer  from  an  undue  delay  in- 
volved in  handling  cases  and  the  trans- 
portation involved  to  get  to  Paducah 
or  Bowling  Green  where  the  Federal 
district  court  currently  sits. 

This  bill  is  quite  simple.  It  would  es- 
tablish a  Federal  court  in  Hopkins- 
ville, which  has  a  magistrate,  a  feder- 
ally approved  jail,  and  an  FBI  office. 
It  makes  a  lot  of  sense.  I  hope  this  bill 
will  be  passed  in  a  speedy  fashion,  be- 
cause it  is  extremely  important  to  the 
people  who  live  in  Hopkinsville,  Todd 
County,  Trigg  County,  and  Caldwell 
County. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  said.  I  am  intro- 
ducing a  very  simple  bill  today.  My  bill 
would  allow  a  Federal  district  court 
and  bankruptcy  court  for  the  western 
district  of  Kentucky  to  sit  in  Hopkins- 
ville. KY.  This  legislation's  impor- 
tance, however,  far  outweighs  its  sim- 
plicity. 

Since  I  became  a  Member  of  this 
body,  I  have  made  the  workings  of  the 
ciTil  justice  system  one  of  my  top  pri- 
orities. Although  this  bill  may  not 
have  the  glamour  of  other  legislation 
affecting  that  system,  such  as  the  Tort 
Litigation  Reform  Act  I  introduced 
earlier,  it  is  nevertheless  extremely  im- 
portant to  the  Kentuckians  it  would 
affect. 

The  people  of  Christian  County. 
KY,  and  its  surrounding  counties  of 
Trigg.  Caldwell,  and  Todd  have  been 
severely  burdened  by  the  lack  of  a 
Federal  district  court  within  reasona- 
ble distance.  Indeed.  Christian  County 
has  the  third  largest  population  in  the 
western  district,  and  generates  a  sig- 
nificant amount  of  litigation  in  Feder- 


al court.  It  is  expensive  and  inconven- 
ient for  lawyers  and  their  clients  in 
the  area  to  have  to  travel  to  Paducah 
or  Bowling  Green,  the  nearest  district 
courts.  E*aducah,  the  nearest  court,  is 
70  to  90  miles  away  from  Christian 
County.  The  U.S.  Government  pays 
for  the  Inconvenience  as  well,  through 
the  expense  of  transporting  jurors, 
witnesses,  attorneys,  FBI  agents,  and 
other  court  personnel  from  Christian 
County  to  Paducah. 

I  propose  to  eliminate  this  expense 
and  inconvenience  by  authorizing  the 
Federal  district  court  for  the  western 
district  of  Kentucky  to  sit  in  Hopkins- 
ville. The  beauty  of  this  proposal  is 
that  the  cost  of  such  a  change  will  be 
minimal.  Office  and  judicial  space, 
subject  to  remodeling,  already  exists. 
Hopkinsville  already  has  a  federally 
approved  jail,  a  U.S.  magistrate,  and 
an  FBI  office. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  join  me  in  bringing  relief  to  the 
people  of  Christian  County,  and  its 
surrounding  counties.  The  simple  act 
of  authorizing  the  Federal  district 
court  to  sit  in  Hopkinsville  may  seem 
very  ingignificant  up  here  in  Washing- 
ton, but  I  guarantee  you  that  it  will 
mean  the  world  to  the  Kentuckians  it 
would  relieve. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  l)eing  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record^  as  follows: 

S.  243 

Be  it  tnacted  by  the  Senate  and  Honse  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 97(b)  of  title  28.  United  SUtes  Code,  is 
amende4  by  inserting  "Hopkinsville,"  be- 
tween "Bowling  Green,"  and  "Louisville". 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  Mr.  President, 
the  second  bill  happens  to  be  one  in 
which  the  Presiding  Officer  also  has 
an  interest. 

Mr.  President,  I  rise  today  to  intro- 
duce a  modified  version  of  the  tort 
reform  proposals  that  I  laid  before  the 
Senate  last  year.  This  bill  this  year, 
Mr.  President,  takes  a  slightly  differ- 
ent approach. 

TORT  LITIGATION  REFORM  ACT 

As  a  result  of  three  different  modifi- 
cations last  year,  and  a  variety  of  dif- 
ferent discussions  about  this  particu- 
lar issue,  including  numerous  discus- 
sions with  the  Senator  from  Illinois, 
who  is  in  the  chair  at  the  moment.  I 
have  decided  on  the  following  modifi- 
cations: 

No.  I,  I  have  dropped  limits  on  re- 
covery for  pain  and  suffering  in 
damage  suits. 

No.  3. 1  have  eliminated  the  previous 
restriction  on  contingency  fees  for 
lawyens.  deciding  instead  to  leave  that 
for  negotiation  between  the  victims 
and  their  counsel. 


No.  3.  I  have  eliminated  the  require- 
ment in  last  year's  bill  that  there  be 
periodic  payment  of  damages  to  plain- 
tiffs. Instead,  what  I  am  doing  in  con- 
cept with  this  year's  tort  reform  bill  is 
trying  to  deal  with  those  items  which 
almost  anybody  can  agree  are  unjust. 

In  the  bill  I  introduced  today,  the 
concept  of  joint  and  several  liability 
will  t>e  modified  as  follows: 

Under  this  proposal,  a  defendant 
would  have  to  be  found  at  least  50  per- 
cent responsible  for  the  damage  before 
he  could  be  assessed  100  percent  of  the 
award.  In  other  words,  no  longer 
would  it  be  possible  to  be  found  1  per- 
cent at  fault  in  a  personal  injury  case 
and  be  assessed  100  percent  of  the 
damages.  You  would  have  to  be  at 
least  50  percent  responsible  for  what 
went  wrong. 

The  second  major  provision  of  this 
year's  tort  reform  bill  is  the  concept  of 
fault.  When  I  was  in  law  school  20 
years  ago,  in  the  field  of  torts,  you  had 
to  do  something  wrong  in  order  to  be 
held  responsible.  Unfortunately,  what 
has  happened  over  the  last  20  years  is 
a  modification  of  that  concept  to  the 
point  where  we  have,  in  effect,  no- 
fault  tort.  Whether  you  had  anything 
to  do  with  the  harm,  you  could  end  up 
being  assessed  the  damages.  So  this 
bill  reasserts  into  the  system  fault  as  a 
determinant  of  responsibility,  a  simple 
concept  about  which  almost  anyone 
can  agree. 

Third,  the  bill  also  continues  to  con- 
tain severe  restrictions  against  lawyers 
for  undue  delay.  That  is  not  just  plain- 
tiffs' lawyers.  Mr.  President,  but  also 
defense  counsel. 

There  are  two  other  areas  I  shall 
touch  on  briefly.  One  is  they  punitive 
damages  standard.  Under  last  year's 
reform,  I  had  punitive  damages  pay- 
able to  the  court  rather  than  to  the 
plaintiff.  This  year,  we  make  it  again 
possible  for  a  plaintiff  to  recover  puni- 
tive damages,  but  the  standards  are 
such  that  a  defendant  would  have  to 
be  truly  found  to  be  involved  in  egre- 
gious behavior  of  the  highest  order  in 
order  to  have  punitive  damages  as- 
sessed against  him. 

One  other  provision  is  an  inclusion 
of  a  measure  on  alternative  dispute 
resolution,  which  I  introduced  last 
year  as  a  separate  bill  in  this  measure. 
Simply  put,  it  would  require  lawyers 
for  both  sides  to  apprise  their  clients 
of  the  opportunity  available  to  solve 
disputes  outside  of  the  legal  system 
through  various  techniques  such  as  ar- 
bitration. 

So,  Mr.  President,  that  gives  an  over- 
view of  what  I  have  styled  the  Tort 
Litigation  Reform  Act  of  1987. 

Mr.  President.  I  shall  now  read  the 
full  text  of  my  prepared  statement. 

As  I  said  many  times  in  the  last  Con- 
gress, the  time  has  come  for  Congress 
to  take  meaningful  action  to  address 
the  litigation  crisis.  This  body  had  de- 
layed action  far  too  long,  and  we  must 


move  to  bring  effective  reform  before 
public  faith  in  our  justice  system  is 
eroded  any  further,  before  the  harm 
to  business  competitiveness,  needed 
services,  and  local  government  activi- 
ties progresses  beyond  repair. 

There  is  ample  statistical  evidence 
and  analysis  to  show  that  our  civil  jus- 
tice system  is  out  of  control,  without 
clear  legal  guidelines,  often  frustrating 
the  policies  and  values  it  was  intended 
to  promote.  Accordingly  to  statistics 
published  by  the  Administrative 
Office  of  the  U.S.  Courts  and  others, 
the  number  of  tort  cases  brought  in 
the  Federal  courts  nearly  doubled  be- 
tween 1961  and  1985.  from  21,205  cases 
to  41,593  cases.  If  we  subtract  from 
these  totals  those  suits  involving 
motor  vehicles  and  property  cases,  the 
number  of  suits  brought  shows  an 
almost  threefold  increase,  from  10,577 
in  1961  to  30,784,  in  1985.  Medical  mal- 
practice cases  alone  went  from  385 
Federal  court  filings  in  1978  to  1,779  in 
1985— an  increase  of  well  over  400  per- 
cent in  7  years. 

As  compelling  as  these  statistics  are. 
they  do  not  tell  the  complete  story  of 
the  litigation  crisis.  Mr.  President,  I 
urge  all  my  colleagues  to  listen  to 
their  constituents.  After  all,  these  con- 
stituents are  the  best  judge  of  how  the 
tort  crisis  affects  them.  Mr.  President, 
they  are  all  too  well  aware  of  these 
disastrous  effects. 

Listen  to  what  our  big  cities  and 
small  towns  have  to  say.  When  the 
ability  of  our  municipalities  to  provide 
such  basic  services  as  education  or 
police,  fire,  and  ambulance  service  is 
threatened  or  impaired  by  exposure  to 
liability  suits,  something  is  wrong. 
These  municipalities  often  are  forced 
to  choose  between  breaking  their 
budgets  to  meet  ever-increasing  insur- 
ance premiums,  and  going  without  li- 
ability insurance  altogether.  Indeed, 
the  fear  of  exposure  to  liability  is  driv- 
ing some  local  officials  out  of  office. 

Look  at  commerce,  the  litigation 
crisis  affects  every  level  of  commercial 
activity,  from  the  Mom  and  Pop  store 
on  the  comer  to  the  billion-dollar  cor- 
poration traded  on  Wall  Street.  Be- 
tween 1974  and  1984,  the  number  of 
product  liability  suits  filed  in  Federal 
court  increased  580  percent.  Time  and 
again,  I  have  listened  to  small  business 
owners  who  have  had  their  competi- 
tive edge  decimated  by  meritless  law- 
suits and  high  insurance  costs,  others 
are  being  forced  out  of  business  alto- 
gether by  exposure  to  liability. 

These  are  not  the  industrial  giants, 
Mr.  President,  who  have  some  ability 
to  absorb  or  pass  along  the  costs  of 
litigation.  These  are  small  firms  and 
start-up  enterprises  which  often  must 
choose  between  making  an  investment 
in  equipment  and  buying  an  insurance 
policy.  When  litigation  strikes,  their 
officers  must  spend  their  time  defend- 
ing the  company  instead  of  building  a 
competitive  business.  That  is  why  the 


delegates  to  the  White  House  Confer- 
ence on  Small  Business  voted  last 
August  to  make  comprehensive  tort 
reform  their  No.  1  priority. 

One  of  my  own  constituents.  Mr. 
Steven  Currie,  who  is  a  high  level  in- 
dustry executive,  recently  expressed 
the  concern  that  "foreign  competitors 
of  U.S.  businesses  do  not  face  the  in- 
credible costs  imposed  by  the  current 
U.S.  tort  system.  Not  only  is  current 
tort  law  unfair,  but  it  is  rendering  us 
incapable  of  competing  with  our  for- 
eign rivals."  Mr.  President,  at  a  time 
when  the  trade  deficit  is  nearing  a 
staggering  $170  billion,  we  can't  afford 
to  continue  to  handicap  American  in- 
dustry in  the  world  market. 

Ultimately,  the  issue  returns  home 
to  hit  its  true  victims,  the  American 
worker  and  consumer.  As  American 
companies  shrink  under  the  weight  of 
litigation  expense  and  high  insurance 
costs,  jobs  are  lost.  As  litigation  ex- 
penses and  insurance  costs  increase,  so 
do  the  prices  of  goods  and  services. 
And  as  the  smaller  merchants  are 
forced  out  of  business,  those  goods  and 
services  become  increasingly  difficult 
to  obtain. 

I  also  urge  my  colleagues  to  listen  to 
the  professionals,  Mr.  President.  Our 
Nation's  engineers,  architects,  ac- 
countants, and,  yes,  even  the  lawyers 
are  hurt.  And  let  us  not  forget  the 
medical  profession.  At  a  time  when 
the  availability  and  cost  of  quality 
medical  care  has  t>ecome  an  urgent 
concern  here  in  Congress,  the  number 
of  doctors  who  have  left  or  are  think- 
ing of  leaving  their  profession  due  to 
exposure  to  liability  is  becoming  a  na- 
tional disgrace. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  my  colleagues  to 
go  home  and  see  how  their  communi- 
ties have  been  reshaped  by  the  litiga- 
tion crisis.  The  city  of  Highland 
Heights,  KY.  nearly  lost  its  police 
force  last  year.  Why?  The  Lexington 
Herald-Leader  reported  that  the  city's 
police  liability  insurance  was  going  to 
be  canceled  "because  an  Ohio  man 
fleeing  police  in  that  State  sued  High- 
land Heights,  after  his  car  crashed 
into  a  city  police  cruiser  set  up  as  a 
roadblock."  When  the  city  finally 
managed  to  obtain  insurance,  it  could 
only  do  so  at  a  cost  of  nearly  three 
times  as  much  as  the  previous  year.  It 
strikes  me  as  ironic,  that,  while  State 
and  locals  communities  shoulder  in- 
creasing responsibilities,  due  in  part  to 
decisions  made  by  this  very  boidy,  we 
hesitate  to  grant  those  communities 
relief  from  tort  liability  they  incur  in 
meeting  such  responsibilities. 

Further.  I  ask  my  colleagues  to  note 
that  the  scourge  of  excessive  litigation 
doesn't  discriminate  between  powerful, 
wealthy  entities  and  small,  vulnerable 
operations.  Start-up  businesses,  youth 
organizations  like  the  Boy  Scouts,  mu- 
nicipal programs  and  day-care  centers 
all  must  pay  a  surcharge  on  their  in- 
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by  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  gov- 
erned by  applicable  State  or  Federal  law. 


<b)  A  presumption  shall  arise  that  a  man- 
ufacturer exercised  reasonable  care  for  the 


(2)  A  product  seller  shall  not  be  liable  in  a 
civil  action  subject  to  this  title  based  upon 
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surmnee  in  order  to  pay  for  rising  court 
oosta,  •stronomicml  verdicts  and  huge 
lecalfees. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  convinced  that  if 
my  colleagues  take  a  closer  look  at  the 
litlgati<m  crisis,  they  will  begin  to  un- 
derstand why  I  have  made  comprehen- 
sive tort  reform  a  priority  since  I  was 
elected  to  this  body.  We  owe  an  obliga- 
tion to  dtiiens  of  this  country  to  bring 
fair  and  equitable  relief  to  the  litiga- 
ticm  crisis  that  hurts  us  all. 

To  this  end.  I  am  introducing  the 
Tort  Litigation  Reform  Act  today. 
This  bill  is  the  product  of  the  three 
separate  versions  of  comprehensive 
tort  reform  I  proposed  last  year.  In  ad- 
diticm.  this  bill  was  shaped  through 
the  fires  of  debate,  both  within  this 
body  as  well  as  outside.  I  have  said 
from  the  start  that  my  approach  was 
not  set  in  concrete.  With  last  year's 
debate  on  tort  reform  in  mind.  I  have 
produced  a  bill  that  offers  reasonable 
reforms  and  compromises,  a  bill  that 
would  bring  effective,  fair,  and  equita- 
ble relief  to  the  litigation  crisis. 

Although  the  Tort  Litigation 
Reform  Act  retains  many  reforms 
from  the  bills  I  introduced  last  year,  I 
have  made  several  changes  which  im- 
prove tJiis  legislation  and  respond  to 
legitimate  concerns  raised  in  last 
year's  tort  reform  det>ate.  First,  this 
bill  would  not  impose  caps  on  pain  and 
suffering  or  punitive  dainage  awards. 

Second,  I  have  modified  the  provi- 
sion providing  for  offset  of  collateral 
source  benefits.  My  new  bill  would 
offset  only  those  benefits  produced 
without  contribution  by  the  worker, 
such  as  workers'  compensation  bene- 
fits. Third,  my  bill  no  longer  calls  for 
periodic  payment  of  damages  in  excess 
of  $100,000.  Finally,  the  bill  would  not 
affect  attorney  contingency  fees  in 
any  manner  whatsoever.  Instead.  I 
have  retained  those  reforms  which  not 
only  promise  to  effectively  address  the 
tort  litigation  crisis,  but  also  have 
achieved  consensus  status  among  sup- 
porters of  tort  reform.  In  fact,  I  am 
happy  to  report  that  only  last  Tues- 
day, the  ABA  voted  to  endorse  a  series 
of  tort  reform  proposals  that  closely 
mirror  the  reforms  contained  in  this 
bill. 

The  first  reform  my  bill  proposes  is 
a  limited  modification  of  the  doctrine 
of  Joint  and  several  liability.  Under  my 
approach,  a  party  could  be  found 
liable  for  100  percent  of  the  damages 
only  if  the  party  was  found  to  be  at 
least  SO  percent  responsible  for  the 
damages,  or  to  have  acted  in  concert 
with  another  liable  party.  Otherwise, 
the  party  would  be  liable  only  to  the 
extent  of  that  party's  proportionate 
reqx>nsibillty.  Under  current  laws,  a 
party  found  to  be  as  little  as  1  percent 
at  fault  may  be  held  liable  for  100  per- 
cent of  the  damages. 

SeccH^  this  bill  would  establish  uni- 
form rules  and  reasonable  standards 
for  most  tort  litigation  in  this  Nation. 


In  addition  to  product  liability,  these 
standards  would  apply  to  professional 
ma^ractice,  common  negligence  and 
other  personal  injury  actions,  but 
would  not  apply  to  loss  or  damage  to  a 
product,  to  commercial  loss,  or  to  in- 
tentional torts.  Back  when  I  was  in 
law  school  and  we  studied  torts,  the 
generiil  feeling  was  that  there  had  to 
be  some  fault  before  you  could  be  as- 
sessed damages.  What  has  evolved 
over  the  last  20  years  is  the  notion 
that,  if  anybody  gets  hurt  for  any 
reason,  somebody,  anybody  must  pay. 
Mr.  President,  it's  past  time  to  return 
fault  to  the  liability  equation. 

Third,  this  bill  proposes  to  impose 
sanctions  on  both  defense  and  plain- 
tiff attorneys  who  impede  the  efficien- 
cy of  the  civil  justice  system.  Our 
courts  are  far  too  crowded  to  allow  at- 
torneys to  bring  actions  without  a  rea- 
sonable basis  in  fact  and  law,  or  to 
impede  the  just  and  efficient  resolu- 
tion of  an  action. 

Flourth.  the  collateral  source  rule 
would  be  modified.  Any  award  for 
damages  would  automatically  be  offset 
by  any  payments  from  a  workers'  com- 
pensation program,  or  other  program 
providing  payments  or  benefits  with- 
out cost  to  the  claimant. 

Fifth,  the  bill  would  create  reasona- 
ble standards  governing  the  award  of 
punitive  damages.  Punitive  damages 
could  be  awarded  only  if  the  trier  of 
fact  found  by  clear  and  convincing  evi- 
dence that  the  harm  suffered  was  the 
result  of  conduct  manifesting  a  mali- 
cious and  flagrant  disregard  for  the 
safety  of  those  persons  who  might  be 
harmed  by  such  conduct.  The  amount 
of  any  punitive  damages  award  would 
be  determined  by  the  bench  and  not 
the  jury. 

Finally,  the  bill  would  encourage  the 
use  of  alternative  dispute  resolution 
techniques.  Attorneys  would  be  re- 
quired to  inform  their  clients  of  the 
availability  of  alternative  dispute  reso- 
lution techniques,  and  to  certify  to  the 
court,  upon  filing  an  action,  that  such 
information  was  provided. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  confident  that 
this  bill  will  attract  at  least  as  much 
attention  from  the  trial  bar  as  last 
year's  efforts.  I  welcome  that  atten- 
tion and  any  suggestions  that  would 
provide  a  reasonable  basis  for  coopera- 
tion. I  do,  however,  challenge  the  trial 
bar  and  other  groups  opposed  to  tort 
reform  to  approach  this  issue  with 
something  other  than  their  own 
vested  interests  in  mind.  The  Ameri- 
can Bar  Association's  endorsement  of 
meaningful  tort  reform  is  a  first  step 
in  a  very  positive  direction.  As  I  have 
said  before,  I  have  no  magic  formula 
for  tort  reform.  I  do  know  that  this 
body  has  a  duty  to  act  to  address  the 
tort  litigation  crisis— a  duty  to  act 
now.  I  urge  each  of  my  colleagues  who 
is  Interested  in  making  a  serious  effort 
to  resolve  this  national  crisis  to  join 
me  in  this  effort. 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcord,  as  follows: 

S.  554 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
RepTeseniatit>es  o/  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Tort  Litigation 
Reform  Act  of  1987". 

riNDINCS  AND  PURPOSE 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  and  declares 
that— 

(1)  there  are  serious  flaws  in  the  civil  jus- 
tice system  under  which  tort  claims  are  filed 
and  resolved; 

(2)  the  cost  of  litigation  has  risen  at  a  dra- 
matic rate  over  the  past  25  years  and  threat- 
ens to  continue  to  rise  at  a  similar  rate  for 
the  foreseeable  future; 

(3)  the  rising  cost  of  litigation  has  a  direct 
and  undesirable  effect  on  interstate  com- 
merce and  international  competitiveness, 
and  decreases  availability  of  products  and 
services  in  commerce; 

(4)  the  rising  cost  of  litigation  and  the 
lack  of  predictability  of  the  outcome  of  suits 
has  greatly  contributed  to  a  nationwide 
crisis  in  Uie  availability  and  affordability  of 
insurance; 

(5)  there  is  a  need  for  reasonable  limits  on 
the  potential  exposure  of  individuals  and 
businessoE  to  liability  for  damages  resulting 
from  the  sale  and  use  of  products,  the  provi- 
sion of  services,  or  the  ownership  and  use  of 
property,  all  of  which  contribute  to  the  net 
output  of  the  Nation's  economy,  and  to  the 
general  welfare:  and 

(6)  because  of  the  interstate  nature  of  the 
commerce,  the  several  States  are  unable  to 
provide  and  maintain  a  just  system  of  com- 
pensation without  threatening  to  inflict  dis- 
parate and  potentially  discriminatory  bur- 
dens on  interstate  commerce,  thereby  di- 
minishing the  general  welfare  of  the  Nation 
and  of  the  several  States. 

(b)  It  i6  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  estab- 
lish uniform  rules  of  tort  law,  to  encourage 
alternate  means  of  dispute  resolution,  to 
provide  fair  and  reasonable  compensation 
for  accident  or  injury,  and  to  promote  the 
free  flow  of  commerce  and  the  availability 
and  affordability  of  liability  insurance. 

APPLICABILITY 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Except  as  provided  in  subsec- 
tion (b),  (c>,  or  (d),  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
shall  apply  to  any  civil  action  against  any 
person,  in  any  State  or  Federal  court,  based 
on  any  Cause  of  action,  including,  but  not 
limited  to.  negligence,  strict  or  product  li- 
ability, breach  of  implied  warranty,  or  pro- 
fessional malpractice,  in  which  damages  are 
sought  for  physical  injury  or  for  physical  or 
mental  pain  or  suffering  or  for  property 
damage  other  than  damage  to  the  product 
itself. 

(b)  This  Act  shall  not  apply  to— 

(Da  dvil  action  for  loss  or  damage  to  a 
product  itself  or  for  commercial  loss  which 
shall  be  governed  by  State  commercial  law; 
or 

(2)  a  civil  action  for  intentionally  commit- 
ted battery,  assault,  false  imprisonment, 
trespass,  or  conversion. 

(c)  Tl«e  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  pre- 
empt and  supersede  Federal  or  State  law 
only  to  the  extent  such  law  is  Inconsistent 
with  thte  Act.  Any  issue  arising  under  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  that  is  not  governed 


by  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  gov- 
erned by  applicable  State  or  Federal  law. 

(d)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed 
to— 

(1)  waive  or  affect  any  defense  of  sover- 
eign immunity  asserted  by  any  State  under 
any  provision  of  law; 

(2)  waive  or  affect  any  defense  of  sover- 
eign Immunity  asserted  by  the  United 
SUtes; 

(3)  affect  the  applicability  of  any  provi- 
sion of  chapter  97  of  title  28,  United  SUtes 
Code,  known  as  the  Foreign  Sovereign  Im- 
munities Act  of  1976; 

<4)  preempt  State  choice-of-law  rules  with 
respect  to  claims  brought  by  a  foreign 
nation  or  a  citizen  of  a  foreign  nation;  or 

(5)  affect  the  right  of  any  court  to  trans- 
fer venue  or  to  apply  the  law  of  a  foreign 
nation  or  to  dismiss  a  claim  of  a  foreign 
nation  or  of  a  citizen  of  a  foreign  nation  on 
the  ground  of  inconvenient  forum. 

JOINT  AND  SEVERAL  LIABILITY 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Except  as  provided  in  subsec- 
tions (b)  and  <c),  a  person  found  liable  for 
damages  in  any  such  action  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  this  Act.  shall  be  liable  for 
damages  only  to  the  extent  of  such  person's 
proportionate  responsibility  for  the  injury 
and  shall  not  be  jointly  and  severally  liable. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  sub- 
section (a),  any  person  found  liable  for  dam- 
ages in  an  action  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
this  Act  may  be  jointly  and  severally  liable 
therefore  if  such  person's  proportionate  re- 
sponsibility for  the  injury  is  found  by  the 
trier  of  fact  to  exceed  50  percent. 

(cXl)  This  section  shall  not  apply  to  per- 
sons acting  in  concert  where  the  concerted 
action  caused  the  injury  for  which  such  per- 
sons are  found  liable. 

(2)  As  used  in  this  section,  the  terms 
"acting  in  concert"  or  "concerted  action" 
shall  mean  the  participation  in  joint  con- 
duct by  two  or  more  persons  who  conscious- 
ly and  deliberately  agreed  to  jointly  partici- 
pate in  such  conduct. 

LIABILITY  STANDARDS 

Sec.  5.  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in 
sections  6  and  7  of  this  Act,  no  person  shall 
be  found  liable  for  any  damages  in  any  civil 
action  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
unless  claimant  proves  by  a  preponderance 
of  the  evidence  that  such  person  was  negli- 
gent, and  such  negligence  was  the  proxi- 
mate cause  of  the  damages  sought. 

LIABILITY  OP  PRODUCT  MANUFACTURERS 

Sec.  6.  (a)  No  manufacturer  shall  be  liable 
for  damages  in  any  civil  action  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  this  Act,  for  harm  alleged- 
ly caused  by  a  product  unless,  claimant 
proves  by  a  preponderance  of  the  evidence 
that  the  manufacturer's  product  was  the 
proximate  cause  of  claimant's  harm  and  was 
unreasonably  dangerous  because— 

( 1 )  the  product  deviated  in  a  material  way 
from  the  manufacturer's  own  design  specifi- 
cations at  the  time  it  left  the  manufactur- 
er's control,  and  such  deviation  was  a  sub- 
stantial cause  of  the  harm, 

(2)  the  product  would  not  have  been  de- 
signed or  formulated  as  it  was  if  the  manu- 
facturer had  been  exercising  reasonable 
care  for  the  safety  of  all  foreseeable  users. 

(3)  the  manufacturer  did  not  provide 
warnings  or  instructions  which  would  have 
been  provided  If  the  manufacturer  had  been 
exercising  reasonable  care  for  the  safety  of 
others,  or 

(4)  the  product  failed  to  conform  in  a  ma- 
terial respect  to  an  express  warranty  of  the 
manufacturer. 


<b)  A  presumption  shall  arise  that  a  man- 
ufacturer exercised  reasonable  care  for  the 
safety  of  others  if  the  product  design,  for- 
mulation, warning,  or  instructions  con- 
formed, at  the  time  of  manufacture,  with 
standards,  conditions,  or  specifications  es- 
tablished, adopted,  or  approved  by  the  Con- 
gress or  an  agency  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment responsible  for  the  safety  of  the 
design,  formulation,  labeling,  or  perform- 
ance of  the  product. 

<c>  A  manufacturer  shall  not  be  liable  for 
damages  in  a  civil  action  subject  to  this  Act 
for  harm  allegedly  caused  by  a  product  if— 

(1)  in  light  of  existing  scientific,  techno- 
logical, or  medical  information,  knowledge 
of  the  unsafe  aspect  of  the  product  was  not 
reasonably  available  or  obtainable,  or  the 
ability  to  eliminate  the  unsafe  aspect  of  the 
product  was  not  technologically  or  practi- 
cally feasible, 

(2)  plaintiff's  harm  would  not  have  oc- 
curred but  for  an  unreasonable  or  unfore- 
seeable use  or  alteration  of  the  product  oc- 
curring after  it  left  the  manufacturer's  con- 
trol and  without  the  manufacturer's  con- 
sent, where,  for  the  purposes  of  this  para- 
graph, unreasonable  or  unforeseeable  use  or 
alteration  includes  any  use  or  alteration  of 
the  product  which  the  manufacturer  specifi- 
cally prohibited  or  warned  against  in  in- 
structions printed  clearly  and  visibly  on  the 
product  itself,  or  on  an  instruction  sheet  ac- 
companying the  product,  or 

(3)  the  unsafe  aspect  of  the  product  that 
caused  claimant's  harm  either  was  an  inher- 
ent aspect  of  the  product  or  was  necessary 
to  the  products'  utility:  Provided,  That— 

(A)  the  inherently  unsafe  aspect  of  the 
product  was  either  a  matter  of  common 
knowledge  or  the  subject  of  warnings  or  in- 
structions adequate  to  permit  an  informed 
decision  with  respect  to  product  use, 

(B)  the  inherently  ur\safe  aspect  of  the 
product  was  not  significantly  more  danger- 
ous than  was  reasonably  to  be  expected,  and 

(C)  the  product  resulted  in  more  utility 
than  harm  to  consumers. 

LIABILITY  OP  PRODUCT  SELLERS 

Sec.  7.  (a)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions 
of  section  6,  in  any  civil  action  for  harm 
caused  by  a  product,  a  product  seller  other 
than  a  manufacturer  is  liable  to  a  claimant, 
only  if  the  claimant  establishes  by  a  prepon- 
derance of  the  evidence  that— 

(IMA)  the  individual  product  unit  which 
allegedly  caused  the  harm  complained  of 
was  sold  by  the  defendant: 

(B)  the  product  seller  failed  to  exercise 
reasonable  care  with  respect  to  the  product; 
and 

(C)  such  failure  to  exercise  reasonable 
care  was  a  proximate  cause  of  the  claimant's 
harm;  or 

(2)(A)  the  product  seller  made  an  express 
warranty,  independent  of  any  express  war- 
ranty made  by  a  msinufacturer  as  to  the 
same  product; 

(B)  the  product  failed  to  conform  to  the 
warranty;  and 

(C)  the  failure  of  the  product  to  conform 
to  the  warranty  caused  the  claimant's  harm. 

(bKl)  In  determining  whether  a  product 
seller  is  subject  to  liability  under  subsection 
(aHl),  the  trier  of  fact  may  consider  how 
the  product  seller's  conduct  affected  the 
safety  of  the  product  with  respect  to  the 
construction,  inspection,  or  condition  of  the 
product,  and  any  failure  of  the  product 
seller  to  distribute  adequate  warnings  or  in- 
structions provided  by  the  product's  manu- 
facturer about  the  dangers  and  proper  use 
of  the  product. 


(2)  A  product  seller  shall  not  be  liable  in  a 
civil  action  subject  to  this  title  based  upon 
on  alleged  failure  to  provide  adequate  warn- 
ings or  instructions  unless  the  claimant  es- 
tablishes that,  when  the  product  left  the 
possession  and  control  of  the  product  seller, 
such  seller  failed— 

(A)  to  provide  to  the  person  to  whom  the 
product  seller  relinquished  possession  and 
control  of  the  product,  any  pamphlets, 
booklets,  labels,  inserts,  or  other  written 
warnings  or  instructions  received  while  the 
product  was  in  the  product  seller's  posses- 
sion and  control;  or 

(B)  to  make  reasonable  efforts  to  provide 
users  with  warnings  and  instructions  it  re- 
ceived after  the  product  left  its  possession 
and  control. 

(3)  A  product  seller  shall  not  be  liable  in  a 
civil  action  subject  to  this  Act.  except  for 
breach  of  express  warranty  by  the  seller, 
where  there  was  no  reasonable  opportunity 
to  inspect  the  product  in  a  manner  which 
should,  in  the  exercise  of  reasonable  care, 
have  revealed  the  aspect  of  the  product 
which  allegedly  caused  the  claimant's  harm. 

(c)  A  product  seller  shall  be  treated  as  the 
manufacturer  of  a  product  and  shall  be 
liable  for  harm  to  the  claimant  caused  by  a 
product  as  if  the  seller  were  the  manufac- 
turer of  the  product  if— 

(1)  the  manufacturer  is  not  subject  to 
service  of  process  under  the  laws  of  any 
State  in  which  the  action  might  have  been 
brought:  or 

(2)  the  court  determines  that  the  claimant 
would  be  unable  to  enforce  a  Judgment 
against  the  manufacturer. 

SANCTIONS 

Sec.  8.  (a)  In  any  civil  action  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  this  Act,  in  which  the 
court  finds  that  any  attorney  or  other 
person  admitted  to  practice  before  the  court 
has  engaged  in  conduct  intended  to  delay 
the  proceedings  or  to  impede  the  just, 
speedy,  or  inexpensive  resolution  of  the 
action,  then  such  attorney  or  other  person 
shall  be  subject  to  pecuniary  sanctions  by 
the  court.  Such  sanctions  shall  not  be  less 
than  the  total  amount  of  court  costs,  fees 
and  expenses,  including  attorney's  fees,  rea- 
sonably attributable  to  the  conduct. 

(b>  In  any  civil  action  subject  to  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act,  in  which  the  court  finds 
that  the  action  was  initiated  without  a  good 
faith  belief  by  the  attorney  initiating  the 
cause  of  action  that  a  reasonable  basis  in 
law  and  in  fact  existed  for  recovery  of  the 
relief  requested,  or  that  the  action  was  initi- 
ated merely  for  purposes  of  achieving  a 
monetary  settlement  where  there  was  no 
reasonable  prospect  for  an  award  of  dam- 
ages, then  such  attorney  shall  be  liable  for 
the  total  amount  of  defendant's  court  costs, 
fees,  and  expenses,  including  double  the  at- 
torney fees  reasonably  incurred  to  respond 
to  or  otherwise  resist  the  action. 

(c)  In  any  civil  action  subject  to  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act  in  which  the  court  finds 
that  the  attorney  defending  the  cause  of 
action  denied  the  substantive  averments  of 
the  complaint  without  a  good  faith  belief 
that  there  was  a  reasonable  basis  in  law  and 
in  fact  for  the  avoidance  of  liability  for  the 
relief  requested,  or  that  the  actions  taken  in 
defense  of  the  action  were  intended  merely 
to  postpone  the  imposition  of  a  judgment 
for  damages,  then  such  attorney  shall  be 
liable  for  the  total  amount  of  court  costs, 
fees,  and  expenses,  including  double  the  at- 
torney fees  reasonably  incurred  to  prosecute 
the  action. 
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(A)  a  seller  or  lessor  of  real  property; 
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8k.  0.  (a)  In  any  dvU  mcUon  subject  to 
this  Act  in  which  dunacea  are  aoucht  for 
ham  for  which  the  peraon  injured  is  or 
woold  have  been  entitled  to  receive  compen- 
aation.  payments,  or  benefits  under  any 
Stat*  or  Fednal  workers'  oompensatlon  or 
Inrcme  diaabiUty  law.  or  any  other  prosram 
whMi  pnnridea  payments  or  benefits  with- 
out coat  to  claimants,  any  damaccs  awarded 
shall  be  reduced  by  the  sum  of  the  amount 
paid  as  benefits  for  such  harm  and  the 
present  value  of  all  benefits  to  which  the  in- 
jured peraon  is  or  would  be  entitled  for  such 
ham.  The  determination  of  lienefits  by  the 
trier  of  fact  in  a  civil  action  subject  to  this 
Act  diall  have  no  binding  effect  on  and 
shall  not  be  used  as  evidence  in  any  other 
proceeding. 

(b>  In  any  civil  action  subject  to  this  Act 
in  which  damacea  are  sought  for  harm  for 
which  the  person  injured  is  entitled  to  re- 
ceive conpcnaadon.  payments,  or  benefits 
under  any  pragram  as  provided  in  subsec- 
tion (a),  the  action  shall,  on  application  of 
the  claimant  made  at  claimant's  sole  discre- 
tion, be  stayed  untU  such  time  as  the  full 
aoHmnt  payable  as  such  benefits  has  been 
finally  determined. 

(c)  Unleaa  the  manufacturer  or  product 
seller  has  expresdy  agreed  to  indemnify  or 
hold  an  employer  harmless  for  harm  to  an 
employee  caused  by  a  product,  neither  the 
emidoyer  nor  the  workers'  compensation  in- 
surance carrier  of  the  employer  shall  have  a 
right  of  subrogatioa.  contribution,  or  im- 
plied Indemnity  against  the  manufacturer 
or  product  seller,  or  a  lien  against  the  claim- 
ant's recovery  from  the  manufacturer  or 
product  seller,  if  the  harm  is  one  for  which 
a  dvO  action  may  be  brought  pursuant  to 
this  Act 

(d)  In  any  civil  action  subject  to  this  Act 
in  which  damages  are  sought  for  harm  for 
which  the  person  injured  is  or  would  have 
been  entitled  to  receive  compensation  under 
any  State  or  Federal  workers'  compensation 
law,  no  third-party  tortfeasor  may  maintain 
any  action  for  implied  indemnity  or  contri- 
bution against  the  employer,  any  coem- 
ployee,  or  the  exclusive  representative  of 
the  peraon  who  was  injured. 

(e)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  l>e  construed 
to  affect  any  provision  of  a  State  or  Federal 
workers'  compensation  law  which  prohibits 
a  person  who  is  or  would  have  been  entitled 
tq  receive  compensation  under  any  such 
law.  or  any  other  person  whose  claim  is  or 
would  have  been  derivative  from  such  a 
claim,  from  recovering  for  harm  in  any 
action  other  than  a  workers'  compensation 
claim  against  a  present  or  former  employer, 
the  workers'  compensation  insurer  of  the 
employer,  a  coemployee,  or  the  exclusive 
representative  of  the  person  who  was  in- 
jured. Any  action  other  than  such  a  work- 
ers' compensation  claim  may  be  prohibited 
under  State  or  Federal  workers'  compensa- 
tion laws,  except  that  nothing  in  this  Act 
shall  be  construed  to  affect  any  State  or 
Federal  workers'  compensation  law  which 
permits  recovery  based  on  a  claim  of  an  in- 
tentional tort  by  the  employer  or  coem- 
ployee. .  where  the  claimant's  harm  was 
caused  by  such  an  Intentional  tort, 
mmnnf  staiibaxos  roa  swasos  op  puhitivc 

DAMACKS 

Sac.  10.  <a)  Punitive  damages,  to  the 
extent  peralttcd  by  applicable  law.  may  be 
awarded  in  any  dvil  action  subject  to  the 
provlakuis  of  this  Act  to  any  claimant  who 
at  a  minimtim  astatdishes  by  clear  and  con- 
vincing evidence  that  the  tuum  suffered  was 


the  result  of  conduct  manifesting  a  mali- 
cious and  flagrant  disregard  for  the  safety 
of  those  persons  who  might  be  harmed  by 
that  conduct,  and  constituting  an  extreme 
departure  from  accepted  standards.  A  fail- 
ure to  exercise  reasonable  care  in  choosing 
among  alternative  product  designs,  formula- 
tions, instructions,  or  warnings  Is  not  of 
itself  such  conduct.  Except  as  provided  in 
subsection  (b).  punitive  damages  may  not  be 
awarded  In  the  absence  of  a  compensatory 
award  for  actual  damages. 

(b)  In  any  civil  action  in  which  the  alleged 
harm  to  the  claimant  is  death  and  the  appli- 
cable State  law  provides,  or  has  been  con- 
strued to  provide,  for  damages  only  punitive 
in  nature,  a  manufacturer  or  product  seller 
may  be  liable  for  any  such  damages  regard- 
less of  whether  a  claim  for  compensatory 
damages  is  asserted.  The  recovery  of  any 
punftive  damages  shall  not  bar  any  other 
claim  under  this  section. 

(cl  The  trier  of  fact  shall  first  determine 
whether  compensatory  damages  are  to  be 
awarded.  After  such  determination  has  been 
made,  the  trier  of  fact  shall  then  determine 
whether  punitive  damages  are  to  be  award- 
ed, evidence  relating  to  the  manufacturer's 
or  product  seller's  financial  condition  is  not 
admissible  in  such  proceeding  and  may  not 
be  considered  by  the  trier  of  fact  in  deter- 
mining whether  or  not  punitive  damages  are 
to  be  awarded.  If  the  trier  of  fact  deter- 
mines that  punitive  damages  should  be 
awarded,  the  bench,  and  not  the  jury,  shall 
separately  determine  the  amount  of  such 
damages. 

ALTERNATIVE  DISPUTE  RESOLUTION 

Sac.  11.  (a)  Because  the  traditional  litiga- 
tion process  is  not  always  suited  to  the 
timely,  efficient,  and  inexpensive  resolution 
of  cKil  actions,  it  is  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  to  encourage  the  creation  and  use  of 
alternative  dispute  resolution  techniques, 
and  to  promote  the  expeditious  resolution 
of  such  actions. 

(b)  In  any  action  in  which  the  provisions 
of  this  Act  apply,  each  attorney  who  has 
made  an  appearance  in  the  case  and  who 
represents  one  or  more  of  the  parties  to  the 
action  shall,  with  respect  to  each  party  sep- 
arately represented,  advise  the  party  of  the 
existence  and  availability  of  alternative  dis- 
pute resolution  options,  including  extrajudi- 
cial proceedings  such  as  minitrials.  third- 
party  mediation,  court  supervised  arbitra- 
tion, and  summary  Jury  trial  proceedings. 

(cl  Each  such  attorney  shall,  simultaneous 
with  the  filing  of  a  complaint  or  a  respon- 
sive pleading,  file  notice  with  the  court  cer- 
tifying that  the  attorney  has  so  advised  his 
client  or  clients,  and  indicating  whether 
such  client  will  agree  to  one  or  more  of  the 
alternative  dispute  resolution  techniques. 

(d)  If  all  parties  to  an  action  agree  to  pro- 
ceed with  one  or  more  alternative  dispute 
resolution  proceedings,  the  court  shall  issue 
an  wpropriate  order  governing  the  conduct 
of  such  proceedings.  The  issuance  of  an 
order  governing  such  further  proceedings 
shall  constitute  a  waiver,  by  each  party  sub- 
ject to  the  order,  of  the  right  to  proceed  fur- 
ther in  court. 

DEFINITIONS 

SMC.  12.  (a)  As  used  in  this  Act.  the  term— 
(I)  "claimant"  means  any  person  who 
brings  a  civil  action  pursuant  to  this  Act. 
and  any  person  on  whose  behalf  such  an 
action  is  brought:  if  such  an  action  is 
liroaght  through  or  on  betialf  of  an  estate, 
the  term  includes  the  claimant's  decedent, 
or  ii  it  is  brought  through  or  on  behalf  of  a 
minor  or  incompetent,  the  term  includes  the 
claimant's  parent  or  guardian; 


(2)  "clefr  and  convincing  evidence"  is  that 
measure  or  degree  of  proof  that  will 
produce  ip  the  mind  of  the  trier  of  fact  a 
firm  beli«f  or  conviction  as  to  the  truth  of 
the  allegiitlons  sought  to  be  established:  the 
level  of  pfoof  required  to  satisfy  such  stand- 
ard is  mdre  than  that  required  under  the 
standard  of  a  preponderance  of  the  evi- 
dence, but  less  than  that  required  for  proof 
t>eyond  a  reasonable  doubt: 

(3)  "commercial  loss"  means  economic 
injury,  whether  direct,  incidental,  or  conse- 
quential, including  property  damage  and 
damage  to  the  product  itself,  incurred  by 
persons  rfgularly  engaged  in  business  activi- 
ties consisting  of  providing  goods  or  services 
for  componsation; 

(4)  "exercise  of  reasonable  care"  means 
conduct  of  a  person  of  ordinary  prudence 
and  intelligence  using  the  attention,  precau- 
tion and  Judgment  that  society  expects  of 
its  members  for  the  protection  of  their  own 
interests  and  the  interests  of  others: 

(5)  "hahn"  means  any  harm  recognized 
under  the  law  of  the  State  in  which  the  civil 
action  is  maintained,  other  than  loss  or 
damage  caused  to  a  product  itself,  or  com- 
mercial loss,  with  respect  to  which  recovery 
is  available  under  the  commercial  or  con- 
tract law  of  the  State: 

(6)  "manufacturer"  means  (A)  any  person 
who  is  engaged  in  a  business  to  produce, 
create,  make,  or  construct  any  product  (or 
component  part  of  a  product)  and  who  de- 
signs or  formulates  the  product  (or  compo- 
nent part  of  the  product)  or  has  engaged  an- 
other person  to  design  or  formulate  the 
product  (#r  component  part  of  the  product); 
(B)  a  product  seller  with  respect  to  all  as- 
pects of  a  product  (or  component  part  of  a 
product)  which  are  created  or  affected 
when,  before  placing  the  product  in  the 
stream  of  commerce,  the  product  seller  pro- 
duces, crdates.  makes,  or  constructs  and  de- 
signs or  fMmuiates.  or  has  engaged  another 
person  to  design  or  formulate,  an  aspect  of  a 
product  (or  component  part  of  a  product) 
made  by  another,  or  (C)  any  product  seller 
not  described  in  clause  (B)  which  holds 
itself  out  as  a  manufacturer  to  the  user  of  a 
product: 

(7)  "peiBon"  means  any  individual,  corpo- 
ration, cccnpany,  association,  firm,  partner- 
ship, socifcty,  joint  stock  company,  or  any 
other  entity  (including  any  governmental 
entity); 

(8)  "preponderance  of  the  evidence"  is 
that  measure  or  degree  of  proof  which,  by 
the  weight,  credit.  aiKl  value  of  the  aggre- 
gate evidence  on  either  side,  establishes  that 
it  is  more  probable  than  not  that  a  fact  oc- 
curred or  did  not  occur 

(9)  "pitoduct"  means  any  object,  sul)- 
stance,  mixture,  or  raw  material  in  a  gase- 
ous, liqui4  or  solid  state  (A)  which  is  capable 
of  deliveiv  itself  or  as  an  assembled  whole, 
in  a  mixed  or  combined  state  or  as  a  compo- 
nent part  or  ingredient:  (B)  which  is  pro- 
duced for  introduction  into  trade  or  com- 
merce: (C)  which  has  intrinsic  economic 
value:  and  (D)  which  is  intended  for  sale  or 
lease  to  persons  for  commercial  or  personal 
use;  the  term  does  not  include  human 
tissue,  blood  and  blood  products,  or  organs 
unless  specifically  recognized  as  a  product 
pursuant  to  State  law; 

(10)  "product  seller"  means  a  person  who, 
in  the  course  of  a  business  conducted  for 
that  purpose,  sells,  distributes,  leases,  pre- 
pares, blends,  packages,  labels,  or  otherwise 
is  involved  in  placing  a  product  in  the 
stream  of  commerce,  or  wno  installs,  repairs 
or  maintains  the  harm-causing  aspect  of  a 
product:  the  term  does  not  include— 


(A)  a  seller  or  lessor  of  real  property: 

(B)  a  provider  of  professional  servicer  In 
any  case  in  which  the  sale  or  use  of  a  prod- 
uct is  incidental  to  the  transaction  and  the 
essence  of  the  transaction  is  the  furnishing 
of  Judgment,  skill,  or  services:  or 

(C)  any  person  who— 

(i>  acts  in  only  a  financial  capacity  with 
respect  to  the  sale  of  a  product:  and 

(ii)  leases  a  product  under  a  lease  arrange- 
ment in  which  the  selection,  possession, 
maintenance,  and  operation  of  the  product 
are  controlled  by  a  person  other  than  the 
lessor:  and 

(11)  "State"  means  any  State  of  the 
United  SUtes.  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin 
Islands,  Guam,  American  Samoa,  the  North- 
em  Mariana  Islands,  the  Trust  Territory  of 
the  Pacific  Islands,  and  any  other  territory 
or  possession  of  the  United  States,  or  any 
political  subdivision  thereof. 

EFTECTIVE  DATE 

Sec.  13.  (a)  This  Act  and  the  amendments 
made  by  this  Act  stiall  be  effective  on  the 
date  of  enactment,  and  shall  apply  to  all 
civil  actions  filed  on  or  after  such  date,  in- 
cluding any  civil  action  in  which  the  harm 
or  the  conduct  complained  of  occurred 
t>efore  such  effective  date. 

(b)  If  any  provision  of  this  Act  would 
shorten  the  period  during  which  a  person 
would  otherwise  be  exposed  to  liability,  the 
plaintiff  may,  notwithstanding  the  other- 
wise applicable  time  period,  bring  any  civil 
action  pursuant  to  this  Act  within  one  year 
after  the  effective  date  of  this  Act. 

SEVERABILITY 

Sec.  14.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act  or  the 
application  of  any  such  provision  to  any 
person  or  circumstance  is  held  invalid,  the 
remainder  of  this  Act  and  the  application  of 
any  provision  to  any  other  person  or  cir- 
cumstance shall  not  be  affected  thereby. 


RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR 
HEINZ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Heinz]  Is  recog- 
nized for  not  to  exceed  5  minutes. 


OPPOSITION  TO  AN  OIL  IMPORT 
FEE 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  earlier 
this  week,  I  submitted,  together  with 
the  Senator  from  Rhclde  Island  [Mr. 
Pell]  and  other  Senators,  a  sense-of- 
the-Senate  resolution  opposing  an  oil 
import  fee.  I  commend  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  for  having  been 
the  original  sponsor  of  that  legisla- 
tion. 

An  oil  import  fee  is  basically  a 
border  tax  on  oil.  It  is  clear  to  any- 
body who  has  studied  the  subject  that 
it  would  place  an  unfair  and  discrimi- 
natory cost  on  residents  and  business- 
es in  the  Northf>ast  and  the  Midwest 
and  at  the  same  time,  provide  a  wind- 
fall for  oil  producers  in  the  Southwest. 

I  must  confess  that  my  views  are 
framed  from  the  perspective  of  Perm- 
sylvanians.  In  my  home  State  of  Perm- 
sylvanla,  residents  and  factories  would 
be  among  the  oil  consumers  most  se- 
verely hurt  by  a  tax  on  imported  oil. 


An  oil  import  fee  raising  $10  billion  in 
revenue,  for  example,  would  saddle  oil 
consumers  just  in  Pennsylvania  with  a 
$1.3  billion  a  year  price  tag  in  bigger 
energy  bills. 

One  might  ask.  as  we  do,  what  would 
it  mean  to  Pennsylvanians  to  transfer 
$1.3  billion  from  our  consumers  to  pro- 
ducers in  a  few  States?  According  to 
the  Treasury  E>epartment,  a  $5  per 
barrel  fee  would  result  in  Increased 
energy  cost&  of  about  $125  to  families 
with  incomes  of  $10,000  or  less. 

We  have  been  trying  to  control  Fed- 
eral spending.  There  have  been  cut- 
backs in  Medicaid,  AFDC.  even  low- 
income  energy  assistance.  In  the  face 
of  those  kinds  of  cutbacks,  that  $125 
in  the  form  of  an  oil  tax  would  be  a 
very  difficult  burden  to  bear,  and  I 
think  it  would  be  unconscionable. 

Permsylvania  is  only  one  of  the 
States  in  the  Northeast  and  Midwest 
regions  that  would  be  hurt  by  a  tax  on 
imported  oil.  Oil,  of  course,  is  the  pri- 
mary energy  source  for  the  entire 
Northeast  and  Midwest  region,  and  it 
is  really  our  economic  lifeblood  for 
manufacturing  and  agricultural  activi- 
ties. States  in  our  region,  as  we  all 
know,  have  been  hit  hard  by  the  in- 
creased cost  of  energy  since  the  first 
energy  crisis  of  1973,  with  avers«e 
household  energy  bills  now,  today,  a 
full  one-third  higher  than  for  house- 
holds in  the  South  and  West. 

According  to  a  study  by  the  North- 
east-Midwest Institute,  an  oil  import 
fee  designed  to  raise  $10  billion  in  rev- 
enue—that is,  a  fee  set  at  about  $5.80  a 
barrel- would  create  a  windfall  for  do- 
mestic producers  of  over  twice  that 
amount— fully  $21  billion.  In  other 
words,  an  oil  import  fee  of  this  size 
would  transfer  $21  billion  from  oil  con- 
sumers in  over  40  States  to  oil  produc- 
ers in  just  a  handful  of  States.  Over 
two-thirds  of  that  windfall  would 
accrue  to  only  4  States:  Alaska,  Okla- 
homa, Texas,  and  Louisiana.  A  total  of 
more  than  $11  billion  would  flow  each 
year  from  the  Northeast  and  Midwest 
to  such  States. 

The  lower  oil  prices  we  have  enjoyed 
these  last  few  years  are  some  of  the 
best  news  our  economy  has  ever  had. 
We  can  look  at  the  various  govern- 
ment and  business  forecasts  of  our 
economic  performance  and  make  that 
the  statistics  showing  lower  inflation 
and  interest  rates  are  a  direct  conse- 
quence of  those  lower  oil  prices. 
Indeed,  according  to  the  Consumer 
Federation  of  America,  every  job  lost 
in  the  oil  industry  as  a  result  of  falling 
prices  has  generated  six  jobs  in  other 
sectors  of  the  economy. 

Mr.  President,  my  region  of  the 
coimtry  was  devastated  in  the  1982  re- 
cession. It  is  only  begiiming  to  emerge 
from  that  recession.  While  I  can  most 
assuredly  sympathize  with  the  damage 
that  falling  oil  prices  have  done  to  the 
oil  and  gas  industry,  I  do  not  think 
that  a  solution  which  involves  penaliz- 


ing virtually  every  other  industry, 
from  chemicals  to  steel,  makes  sense. 
Nor  do  I  think  it  is  fair  to  ask  one 
region  of  the  country  to  suffer  in 
order  to  benefit  another.  There  are 
things  we  can  do  to  help  the  oil  Indus- 
try, and  it  is  a  vitally  important  indus- 
try, but  I  shall  adamantly  oppose  any 
effort  to  pursue  the  shortsighted,  in- 
equitable, and  economically  irresponsi- 
ble policy  that  an  oil  import  fee  repre- 
sents. 

I  can  well  remember  in  the  1970's 
when  oil  producers  fought  against 
Government  policies  which  artificially 
held  down  oil  prices  at  a  time  when 
they  were  soaring.  At  that  time,  the 
battle  cry  was  "Let  the  free  market 
work."  I  find  it  ironic  in  the  extreme 
that  the  same  people  who  urged  back 
then,  "Let  the  free  market  work,"  are 
urging  Goverrunent  protection  today 
against  the  forces  of  the  free  market 
that  have  been  keeping  oil  prices 
down.  It  seems  to  me  that  an  oil 
import  tax  is  really  nothing  short  of  a 
new  way  of  controlling  the  price  of  oil. 
I  thought  those  days  were  behind  us. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  (xilleagues 
who  have  not  already  (x>sponsored 
Senator  Pell's  resolution  to  do  so.  I 
urge  all  our  colleagues  to  support  it 
when  we  bring  it  on  the  floor  for  a 
vote. 

I  yield  the  floor. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  there  will  now  be  a 
peri(x]  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  for  not  to  exceed  2 
minutes. 


S.       543-TO       IMPLEMENT       THE 
UNITED  STATES-EUROPEAN 

COMMUNITIES  AGREEMENT 

ON  CITRUS  AND  PASTA 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
briefly  describe  legislation  I  am  intro- 
ducing today.  It  is  in  response  to  the 
enormous  increase  in  subsidization  of 
Italian  pasta.  Despite  past  efforts  to 
reduce  the  effects  of  these  subsidies, 
the  subsidization  of  Italian  pasta  has 
continued  unabated  to  the  point  that 
it  threatens  the  existence  of  domestic 
producers.  It  is  therefore  appropriate 
at  this  time  to  propose  a  tariff  on  this 
illegally  subsidized  pasta. 

To  give  a  little  background  on  the 
size  and  shape  of  the  problem,  since 
1975,  when  Italy  exported  10  million 
pounds  of  pasta  to  the  United  States, 
the  levels  of  pasta  subisidies  have  in- 
creased to  where,  in  1985,  levels 
reached  almost  10  million  pounds— a 
tenfold  increase.  As  a  result  of  the 
subsidies,  Italian  pasta  imports  are 
sold  in  the  United  States  at  prices  that 
are  up  to  25  percent  less  wholesale, 
and  15  percent  less  retail,  than  those 
of  nonsubsidized  domestic  pasta.  This 
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advmnUge  has  helped  Italian 
capture  between  5  and  10  per- 
cent of  the  $1  billion  United  SUtes 
puta  market,  with  almost  25  percent 
in  the  Nbrtheast. 

Betlnning  in  1981.  the  U.S.  Trade 
Repreaentative  raised  this  problem  in 
OATT  under  section  301.  In  1083,  fol- 
lowing a  UJ5.  request  for  a  ruling,  the 
OATT  panel  found  that  the  European 
Oonununlty  subsidy  was  in  violation  of 
article  9  of  the  OATT  subsidies  code. 
The  EC,  however,  has  been  able  to 
prevent  the  matter  from  being  consid- 
ered before  the  full  OATT  Subsidies 
Code  Committee  through  a  variety  of 
procedural  maneuvers. 

The  issue  continued  to  simmer  until, 
in  June  1985.  the  United  States  threat- 
ened retaliatory  tariffs  on  pasta.  In 
July,  the  ex:  entered  into  an  interim 
agreement  with  the  United  States 
saying  that  by  October  31  of  that  year. 
the  EC  would  come  forward  with  a  set- 
tlement. In  return,  the  United  States 
agreed  to  suspend  the  imposition  of  re- 
taliatory tariffs.  By  October  31,  not 
only  was  there  no  agreement,  but  the 
subsidies  increased  from  2.5  cents  per 
pound  on  July  20.  to  6.9  cents  per 
pound  on  October  31,  an  increase  of 
176  percent.  Some  settlement. 

In  light  of  these  developments. 
President  Reagan  imposed  a  40  per- 
cent tariff  on  November  1,  1985.  After 
this  action  was  taken,  the  subsidies 
were  increased  to  offset  the  tariff 
until  the  subsidy  level  reached  13 
cents  per  pound,  or  50  percent  of  the 
wholesale  value.  In  August  of  last 
year,  the  citrus  dispute  was  resolved 
through  an  agreement  between  the 
UjB.  Trade  Representative  and  the  EC. 
As  a  result,  the  United  States  dropped 
the  tariff  on  pasta.  The  EC.  however, 
did  not  drop — and  apparently  is  insist- 
ing on  maintaining— the  subsidy.  Ille- 
gally subsidized  pasta  continues  to 
flow  into  U.S.  markets,  with  a  14.7 
cents  per  poimd  subsidy  as  of  August 
1986.  The  current  subsidy  equals 
roughly  60  to  70  percent  of  wholesale 
value.  Talk  about  subsidies.  That  is 
the  granddaddy  of  them  all. 

Mr.  President,  at  stake  is  a  $1  billion 
U.S.  industry.  Italian  pasta  has  man- 
aged to  secure  a  market  share  of  $100 
million  with  the  threat  of  gaining  even 
more— 10,000  domestic  employees  are 
endangered  because  of  these  sut>si- 
dized  imports.  The  administration  has 
committed  a  serious  error  of  judg- 
ment—and made,  if  you  will  excuse 
the  expression,  spaghetti  out  of  our 
trade  policy— by  attempting  to  lever- 
age a  solution  on  the  citrus  case  by  re- 
taliating on  the  pasta  case.  As  a  result, 
the  citrus  case  has  been  resolved  while 
the  pasta  situation  has  become  worse 
than  before.  Frankly.  Mr.  President,  it 
is  time  we  stopped  "noodling  around" 
and  put  some  starch  into  the  adminis- 
tration's trade  policy. 

This  bill  tries  to  move  toward  a  solu- 
tion to  the  pasta  problem  by  tying  our 


retaliatory  tariff  level  to  the  EC  subsi- 
dy level.  That  should  help  persuade 
the  EC  to  drop  this  illegal  subsidy.  It 
is  unfortunate  that  such  a  measure 
has  to  be  taken— some  might  say  it  is  a 
meatball  too  big  for  the  Europeans  to 
swallow— but  In  my  judgment  it  re- 
mains the  only  action  that  has  a 
chalice  of  brining  the  European  Com- 
munity in  line  with  their  international 
obligations  on  subsidies. 

The  bill  would  enact  the  tariff  cuts 
negotiated  in  the  citrus  agreement  and 
would  add  a  tariff  on  pasta,  based  on 
the  calculation  of  the  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture, of  the  value  of  the  EC  subsi- 
dy on  pasta  in  cents  per  pound  for  a 
given  month.  The  tariff,  equal  to  the 
EC's  subsidy  level,  would  remain  in 
effect  until  a  conclusion  is  reached  on 
this  matter.  This  would  prevent  the 
EC  from  negating  the  effect  of  our  re- 
taliation by  increasing  the  pasta  subsi- 
dy proportionately. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  543 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

Si;(Ta)N  1.  P(  KI>«)SK:  AMKNDMKNTS. 

(a)  The  purpose  of  this  Act  is  to  enact  the 
trade  liberalization  measures  agreed  to  by 
the  United  States  in  connection  with  the 
United  States-European  Communities 
Agreement  on  Citrus  and  Pasta. 

(b)  Whenever  in  this  Act  an  amendment  is 
expressed  in  terms  of  an  amendment  to  a 
schedule,  headnote.  item,  or  other  provision, 
the  reference  shall  be  considered  to  be  made 
to  a  schedule,  headnote,  item,  or  other  pro- 
vision of  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United 
States. 

SEC.  i  AN(  HOVIKS. 

Subpart  C  of  part  3  of  schedule  1  is 
amended  by  striking  out  item  112.40  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  following  items 
with  a  superior  heading  having  the  same 
degree  of  indentation  as  item  112.42: 


•112  40 


11741 


It  enlflRl  m  any 
cilaidac  yen 
before  3.6oO 
meinc  Ions  of 
wdmcs  lux 
been  entered 
under  ttks  Item  w 
udt  uiendK 
KM 

OIlKr 


3\  Id  vjl     Free 


(Ai.l 


SOSidvil 


6S  a)  vil 


Free 
(A.t,l) 


30S  Jd  vH 


.SKC.  %  <HKK.S|i:.S. 

(a)  Suitable  for  Grating.— Item  117.65  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "9%  ad  val."  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Free". 

(b)  Pecorino.- Item  117.67  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "12%  ad  val."  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "Free". 

SVA.  t  SATSI'MA  OKANCKS. 

Subpart  B  of  part  9  of  Schedule  1  is 
amended  by  striking  out  item  147.29  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  following  items 
with  a  superior  heading  having  the  same 
degree  of  indentation  as  item  147.30: 
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"147?!    Hind*!.  pKtad  HI 
artMl  cMt 
SjtaM.it 
*tmtM 
im  betait 
ID.tXIO  melnc 
Unof  SMSMH 
amies  hiw 


wn 


Fne 


Fnt 

(*.f.l| 


Upafe 


iMer  Itus  Item  n 
sfcticilendK 


«!• 


0  2r  pel 
lb. 


Fiee  Ir  per  b  " 

IA.E.I) 


SKI'. .-..  OI.IVI'X 

Subpart  B  of  part  9  of  Schedule  1  is 
amended-*- 

(1)  by  striking  out  Item  148.44  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following  items  with  a  su- 
perior heading  having  the  same  degree  of 
indentation  as  item  148.42: 


"148  43 


14844 


Otiier 

?0(per 

f™e{E) 

TOrper 

m  cWmrs  exii 

|X 
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b|en  entered 

utder  this  Hem  m 
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>«ai    lOr 
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Free  ([) 

20<  per 

|X 

pl". 
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(2)  by  striking  out  item  148.48  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 


14147    Otticr 

N  ervered  mi  my 
cjlenda  yur 
btlore  730  melnc 
tills  of  aicti 
oiws  Ime  been 
cMerad  undei  <*s. 
itM  •!  snA 
(4enda  yw 


IScper 


Free  (t)       30r  per  |il 


148  48 


OtlM 


30rp(i 


FiW(t) 


30f  per 

V*'. 


(3)  by  striking  out  "or  stuffed"  in  item 
148.50: 

(4)  by  redesignating  items  148.52,  148.54, 
and  148.56  as  items  148.55,  148.56.  and 
148.57.  respectively: 

(5)  by  inserting  after  item  148.50  the  fol- 
lowing new  items  with  the  superior  heading 
having  the  same  degree  of  indentation  as 
item  148.5(1: 


"148  51 


148  52 
148  53 
148  54 


SluHed: 
In  cManen  exh 
hittnfl  not  more 
tlM  03  {Hon 
n»c»l  Parted 
H<  entered  m  any 
calendar  year 
briore  2.700 
melnc  Ions  of 
sidi  etwes 
have  been 
entered  under 
Uks  Item  n 
sudi  caknlar 
year 


I5r  per 
Eal. 


Free  (E)       30r  per  |al 


oni.. 

ttidnl 
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hlfdmi  mm  ttian 
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30t  per 
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lal 

30(  per 
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Free  (£| 


30f  per  gal 

30f  per  gal 

30r  per 
sal". 
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(6)  by  striking  out  "5«  per  lb."  in  item 
148.55.  as  redesignated  by  paragraph  (4). 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "2.S«  per  lb.": 
and 

(7)  by  striking  out  item  148.57.  as  redesig- 
nated by  paragraph  (4).  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following  new  items  with  the  su- 
perior heading  having  the  same  degree  of 
indentation  as  item  148.40: 


"148  57 


148  58 


Otherwise  prepared  oi 

preserved 

It  entered  m  any 
calendar  yeai 
before  550  metric 
tons  of  such 
ofnes  have  been 
entered  in  such 
calendar  year 

Other 


7  5,  per 

lb 


Free  it) 


5t  pefib 


5(  per  lb      Free  i£i 


5r  per  It 


SK< . «.  fAI'KKS. 

Items  161.06  and  161.08  are  each  amended 
by  striking  out  "16%  ad  val"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "8%  ad  val.". 

SICC.  7.  PAPRIKA. 

Item  161.71  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"2.4t  per  lb."  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"1.35*  per  lb.". 

SK<  .  N.  CIDKR. 

Item  167.15  is  amended  by  striking  out  "Se 
per  gal."  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "l.St 
per  gal.". 

SKi.  ».  OI.IVKOIl.. 

(a)  In  Containers.— Item  176.29  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "3.8t  per  lb.  on  contents 
and  container"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"2.28t  per  lb.  on  contents  and  container.". 

(b)  Others.— Item  176.30  is  amended  by 
striking  out  ■2.6«  per  lb."  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "1.56«  per  lb.". 

SKC.  to.  CHKKSK  Qt OTA. 

By  no  later  than  the  date  that  is  7  days 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  the 
President  shall  by  proclamation  increase 
the  amount  of  the  limitation  imposed  on 
the  quantity  of  cheese  produced  in  the  Eu- 
ropean Communities  that  may  be  entered, 
or  withdrawn  from  warehouse,  for  consump- 
tion in  the  customs  territory  of  the  United 
States  in  any  calendar  year  by— 

(1)  1,572  metric  tons  for  cheeses  provided 
for  in  item  117.55  of  the  Tariff  Schedules  of 
the  United  States,  and 

(2)  353  metric  tons  for  San  Jorge  and  Ilha 
cheeses  provided  for  in  item  950. lOD  of  the 
Appendix  to  such  Schedules. 

SKC.  It.  KKI.IKF  FOR  THI-:  IMTKI)  STATKS  PASTA 
INIHSTRY. 

(a)  Subpart  A  of  part  1  of  the  Appendix  of 
the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United  States  is 
amended  by  inserting  in  numerical  sequence 
the  following  new  item: 


■901 25 


Macaron.  noodles. 
vermceNi.  and 
similar  abmentary 
pastas,  ediethei  or 
im  conlamni  egf 
or  eg  products 
(proMded  for  m 
Items  182  35  and 
182  36  part  156. 
sctaUel)  ita 
prodKt  of  a 
of  the  Ewapean 
ComnHRiriics 


See 


No  Change    No  Change 


(b)  The  headnotes  to  subpart  A  of  part  1 
of  the  Appendix  to  the  Tariff  Schedules  of 
the  United  States  are  amended  to  add  the 
following  new  headnote: 


"2.  (a)  The  rate  of  duty  in  cx}lumn  1  of  item 
901.25  shall  be  equivalent  to,  in 
cents  per  pound,  the  amount  of 
the  European  Communities 
export  refund  on  pasta  export- 
ed to  the  United  States,  as  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  for  the  calendar 
month  in  which  the  article  is 
entered. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  cal- 
culate, on  the  first  business 
day  of  each  month,  the  value, 
in  cents  per  pound,  of  the  Eu- 
ropean Communities  export 
refund  on  pasta  for  that 
month.  The  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture shall  notify  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  of  such 
determination  and  publish 
such  determination  in  the  Fed- 
eral Register.". 

SW.  12.  KKKKCTIVK  l).\TK. 

(a)  In  General.— Except  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided by  this  section,  the  amendments  made 
by  this  Act  shall  apply  with  respect  to  arti- 
cles entered,  or  withdrawn  from  warehouse, 
for  consumption  on  or  after  the  date  that  is 
15  days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  section  11 
shall  apply  with  respect  to  articles  entered, 
or  withdrawn  from  warehouse,  for  consump- 
tion— 

(1)  on  or  after  July  1.  1987,  and 

(2)  on  or  before  the  date  on  which  an 
agreement  between  the  United  States  and 
the  European  Communities  is  concluded 
that  would  provide  for  the  offset  or  elimina- 
tion of  the  European  Communities  export 
refunds  on  pasta  in  a  manner  consistent 
with  the  decision  made  by  a  panel  under  the 
General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade 
with  respect  to  such  export  refunds. 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  as  an  original  cosponsor  of  legis- 
lation introduced  by  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  Pennsylvania.  This  leg- 
islation is  almost  identical  to  a  bill  in- 
troduced during  the  99th  Congress. 

The  bill  that  I  am  cosponsoring 
today  would  reimpose  tariffs  on  im- 
ported pasta.  U.S.  tariffs  on  imported 
pasta  were  recently  lifted  when  bilat- 
eral talks  between  the  United  States 
and  European  E^conomic  Community 
produced  an  agreement  on  citrus. 
However,  the  fact  that  the  EEC  con- 
tinues to  subsidize  its  pasta  exports  il- 
legally, despite  a  1983  GATT  panel  de- 
cision that  these  pasta  subsidies  are  in 
violation  of  the  GATT  subsidies  code, 
leaves  us  with  no  alternative.  We  have 
yet  to  reach  a  settlement  on  this 
matter. 

The  legislation  which  Senator  Heinz 
has  reintroduced  would  tie  U.S.  tariffs 
on  imported  pasta  to  the  actual  EEC 
subsidy.  This  floating  tariff  would  be 
adjusted  monthly  and  would  termi- 
nate when  the  illegal  sut>sidies  cease. 

As  of  December  1,  1986.  EEC  pasta 
subsidies  stood  at  15.2  cents  per 
pound,  almost  two-thirds  the  whole- 
sale price  of  Italian  imports.  The  elim- 
ination of  United  States  tariffs  in  the 
face  of  near  record  high  subsidies 
poses  a  major  threat  to  United  States 
production    of    pasta,   since    it   could 


enable  Italian  producers  to  sell  in  this 
market  at  prices  below  the  United 
States  cost  of  production.  It  is  critical 
that  the  U.S.-EEC  dispute  on  pasta  be 
resolved  as  quickly  as  possible.  In  my 
State  of  New  York,  many  domestic 
pasta  manufacturers  have  expressed 
their  immediate  concern  over  the 
impact  of  competing  indefinitely  with 
a  product  that  is  subsidized  at  two- 
thirds  of  the  wholesale  imported  price. 

Annual  retail  sales  of  pasta  in  the 
United  States  amount  to  over  $1  bil- 
lion; Americans  consume  approximate- 
ly 2  billion  pounds  of  pasta  each  year. 
The  domestic  pasta  industry  directly 
employs  about  10,000  people  in  24 
States  and  indirectly  employs  thou- 
sands more  in  various  supplier  indus- 
tries related  to  agriculture  and  food 
processing.  New  York  is  home  to  many 
major  pasta  manufacturers.  However, 
the  industry  can  no  longer  compete 
against  the  treasuries  of  foreign  na- 
tions and  desperately  needs  the  relief 
afforded  by  this  legislation. 

I  implore  my  Senate  colleagues  to 
consider  seriously  this  bill  and  to  give 
it  the  support  it  deserves.  It  is  essen- 
tial that  our  negotiators  have  suffi- 
cient leverage  as  they  continue  negoti- 
ating an  agreement  with  the  European 
Economic  Community  concerning 
fairer  trade  practices. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  quorum  call  be  sus- 
pended. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CONCLUSION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Morn- 
ing business  is  now  closed. 


U.S.     SUPPORT     FOR     THE     GOV- 
ERNMENT     OP      THE      PHIIJP- 

PINES 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate  will 
now  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
Senate  Resolution  103.  which  the 
clerk  will  report. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
A  bill  (S.  Res.  103)  expressing  United 
States  support  for  the  Government  of  the 
Philippines. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider 
the  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  time  for  debate  on 
this  resolution  shall  be  limited  to  50 
minutes,  with  10  minutes  each  to  be 
under  the  control  of  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pell],  the  Senator 
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frora  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Hklms],  the 
Souktor  from  Biasnchuaetta  [Mr. 
KBmnDT].  the  SenaUw  frmn  West  Vir- 
ginia CMr.  BtbdI,  and  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  [Mr.  DolkI. 

The  Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

(Ms.  MIKUUSKI  assumed  the 
chair.) 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield  myself  such 
time  as  I  may  use. 

M«H«i«  President.  I  rise  in  strong 
support  of  the  resolution  before  us 
and  urge  Its  adoption. 

On  February  5. 1  introduced  this  res- 
olutioD— aloaig  with  my  colleagues 
from  West  yirginia,  Kansas.  Rhode 
Island,  and  California— shortly  after 
President  Cory  Aquino  had  won  an 
overwhelmtaig  endorsement  of  her 
leadership  in  a  February  2  referen- 
dum. By  an  impressive  76  percent 
margin  and  an  80  percent  voter  turn- 
out, the  people  of  the  Philippines  ap- 
iwoved  the  new  constitution  of  the 
Philippines— and  thereby  ratified 
Presidait  Aquino's  "people  power" 
government. 

This  is  a  particularly  meaningful 
moment  for  the  US.  Senate  to  consid- 
er this  resolution.  One  year  has  passed 
since  President  Marcos  tried  to  rig  his 
snap  election.  Next  week  will  mark  the 
first  anniversary  of  President  Aquino's 
oath  of  office  and  the  official  recogni- 
tion of  her  government  by  the  United 
States.  And  the  people  of  the  United 
States  are  particularly  mindful  of  the 
difficult  task  of  drafting  a  constitution 
as  we  approach  the  bteentennial  of  our 
own  Constitution. 

Just  this  morning,  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  and  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs  released  the  1986 
Department  of  State  Human  Rights 
Report  on  the  Philippines  which  docu- 
ments Cory's  ri»g»Hng  success  over  the 
last  year.  Let  me  quote  just  a  few  of 
the  findings: 

Assuming  office  In  the  aftermath  of 
electi<H)s  marked  by  widespread  fraud 
and  intimidation.  President  Corazon 
Aquino  has  moved  to  restore  the  rule 
of  law  and  reqwct  for  human  rights. 

During  1986.  the  Aquino  government 
promulgated  Executive  orders  recog- 
nizing key  civil  rights,  including  the 
restoration  of  the  writ  of  habeas 
corpus  and  reinstatement  of  protec- 
tions against  unreasonable  search  and 
seisure. 

Fteedom  of  speech  and  association 
were  reaffirmed  as  an  uncensored 
press  contributed  to  revitalized  politi- 
cal activity. 

Restoration  of  civil  rights  occurred 
in  the  shadow  of  an  armed  Communist 
insurgency  active  in  most  of  the  coun- 
try's 73  provinces. 

Economic  revitalization  was  a  chief 
priority  during  the  Aquino  govern- 
ment's first  year  in  office.  Reform  of 
wasteful,  corrupt,  and  inefficient  prac- 
tices indulged  in  during  the  Marcos 
years  contributed  to  reversing  3  suc- 
cessive years  of  economic  decline. 


Government  statistics  indicate  that 
inflation  has  been  reduced,  capital 
flight  stemmed,  and  modest  economic 
growth  restored. 

These  findings  are  a  testament  to 
the  skill,  determination  and  courage  of 
President  Corazon  Aquino— and  of  the 
Philippine  people— in  their  unwaiver- 
ing  defense  of  freedom,  justice  and  de- 
mocracy. The  resolution  before  us 
coaunends  these  determined  people 
for  their  extraordinary  success  in  re- 
storing democracy  to  the  PhiUippines. 

Millions— even  billions— of  peoples  in 
other  lands  live  under  tyraimy  and  re- 
pression in  the  world  today— and  they 
have  never  known  the  blessings  of  de- 
mocracy. But  the  Philippine  people 
have.  They  know  what  it  means  to 
vote  in  free  elections,  to  live  in  free- 
dom, to  have  a  freely  chosen  govern- 
ment, to  have  a  President  who  shares 
their  cause. 

And  the  Philippine  people  know 
what  it  is  like  to  live  under  tyranny, 
repression,  and  a  corrupt  regime.  They 
know  what  it  is  like  to  watch  a  dicta- 
tor and  his  wife  steal  their  tax  dollars 
from  the  government  treasury,  to  see 
a  crony  system  of  bribery  and  monopo- 
ly shut  the  people  off  from  their 
sources  of  livelihood  and  to  see  their 
economy  distintegrate  and  their  politi- 
cal system  distorted.  And  they  have 
seen  their  countrymen  join  the  Com- 
munist insurgency  in  desperate  frus- 
tration over  a  government  that  no 
longer  serves  its  people. 

But  the  people  of  the  Philippines 
newer  lost  hope  for  a  return  to  the  de- 
mocracy they  have  known;  they  never 
forgot  the  fundamental  freedoms  for 
which  our  two  peoples  fought  side-by- 
side  a  generation  ago  in  World  War  II. 
And  from  the  bloody  tarmac  where 
Ninoy  was  slain,  there  burst  forth  an 
irrepressible  spark  of  freedom.  Cory 
seised  that  spark  and  carried  the  torch 
of  justice  and  democracy  to  the  people 
of  the  Philippines. 

Slowly,  from  half  a  world  away,  we 
in  America  watched  in  awe  as  the  rip- 
ples of  freedom  in  the  Philippines 
spread  from  brother  to  brother,  sister 
to  sister,  friend  to  friend,  island  to 
island,  until  they  created  a  might  tide 
that  swept  down  the  walls  of  oppres- 
sion and  resistance. 

The  path  of  liberty  is  never  easy  and 
throughout  the  last  year.  President 
Aquino  faced  one  crises  after  another. 
Yet  she  refused  to  let  go  of  the  peo- 
ple's mandate  and  devoted  herself  re- 
lentlessly to  the  urgent  crisis  facing 
the  country. 

With  a  determination  few  believed 
possible,  Cory  began  the  difficult  task 
of  reviving  the  economy,  restoring  a 
democratic  political  system  and  com- 
batting a  serious  threat  from  a  Com- 
munist insurgency — crises  all  inherited 
from  the  Marcos  regime.  This  extraor- 
dinary woman  set  out  to  dismantle  the 
intricate  web  of  monopolies,  corrup- 
tion and  cronyism  woven  by  Marcos 


and  his  associates.  She  set  out  to 
purge  the  military  of  Marcos'  corrupt 
friends  and  restore  honor  and  pride  in 
the  younger  officers.  And  she  set  out 
to  resolve  the  18-year  long  guerrilla 
war  waged  by  the  Communist  rebels. 

Cory't  success  in  meeting  these  goals 
surpassed  hopes  of  even  her  most  opti- 
mistic supporters.  She  overhauled  the 
judicial  institutions  and  established  a 
committee  to  review  the  competence 
and  honesty  of  the  judges;  she  estab- 
lished a  Presidential  Commission  on 
Good  Government,  lifted  the  14-year 
old  Marcos  restrictions  on  freedom  of 
expression,  and  released  over  600  polit- 
ical prisoners.  Freedom  of  peaceful  as- 
sembly and  association  and  the  rights 
of  labor  to  organize  were  respected 
under  Aquino's  government— 243  new 
unions  were  registered  in  the  first  6 
months  of  Cory's  government. 

President  Aquino  negotiated  a  cease- 
fire with  the  Communist  insurgen- 
cies—but refused  to  give  in  to  their  de- 
mands for  a  removal  of  the  U.S.  bases 
at  Clark  and  Subic  Bay,  for  outright 
expropriation  of  land  or  for  power- 
sharing  in  her  government.  The  insur- 
gency still  represents  a  serious  threat 
to  stability  in  the  Philippines— but 
President  Aquino's  democratic  govern- 
ment offers  the  best  avenue  to  defeat 
that  threat. 

In  this  first  year,  Cory  has  demon- 
strated an  incredible  ability  to  govern, 
to  negotiate,  to  address  the  critical 
problems  faced  by  her  country  and  to 
fend  oCf  serious— and  sometimes  vio- 
lent—challenges to  her  authority.  Cer- 
tainly, the  country  faces  serious  chal- 
lenges to  its  peace  and  stability  but 
she  ha4  undeniably  succeeded  in  an 
overwhelming  task— restoring  democ- 
racy to  her  country. 

This  new  constitution  gives  her  gov- 
ernment a  legal  basis  and  makes  Cora- 
zon Aquino  the  undisputed  President 
of  the  Philippines.  And  with  this  new 
constitution  she  has  set  up  a  lasting 
structure  which  will  protect  the  coun- 
try's new  democracy— regardless  of 
who  is  in  the  Presidential  palace. 

Today,  the  light  of  democracy  in  the 
Philippines  has  become  a  beacon  of 
hope  to  all  those  in  other  lands  who 
struggle  in  their  own  way,  for  their 
own  freedom  against  tyranny  and  op- 
pression. 

To  President  Aquino— and  to  all  the 
Filipino  patriots  everywhere — I  say: 
Long  live  the  Philippine  people,  long 
live  democracy  in  the  Philippines,  and 
for  President  Cory  Aquino,  may  the 
best  be  yet  to  come. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  adopt  this 
imiiortant  resolution  commending  the 
world's  newest  constitution  and  the 
world's  newest  democracy. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On 
whose  time  does  the  Senator  wish  to 
speak? 


Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  I  respectfully 
ask  for  a  clarification  of  the  time. 

It  Is  my  understanding  that  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee,  Senator 
HiXMS,  has  10  minutes  and  Senator 
Dole  has  10  minutes.  It  is  my  inten- 
tion to  speak  on  the  time  allotted  to 
Senator  Helms. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Alaska  is  correct.  The 
Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Dole]  and 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Helms]  each  has  10  minutes.  Without 
objection,  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
may  use  that  time. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
my  name  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Resolution  103. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, our  side  has  reviewed  this  resolu- 
tion, and  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  Senator  Helms,  has  in- 
cluded to  me  that  it  is  acceptable  to 
our  side  of  the  aisle. 

As  ranking  member  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  East  Asian  and  Pacific  Af- 
fairs of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee, I  draw  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues to  the  fact  that  there  has  been 
a  great  deal  of  attention  given  to  the 
passage  of  the  Philippine  Constitu- 
tion, and  certainly  for  good  reason.  Its 
approval  signifies  to  the  world  that 
the  people  of  the  Philippines  are  anx- 
ious for  political  stability  and  econom- 
ic growth.  They  have  shown  that  by 
their  overwhelming  passage  of  this 
constitution. 

The  American  people,  of  course,  con- 
tinue to  have  a  strong  interest  in  con- 
tinuing to  see  such  stability  and 
growth  occur  in  the  Philippines.  Our 
two  countries  are  bound  by  genera- 
tions of  friendship,  cultural  ties,  and 
by  an  important  strategic  relationship. 
However,  as  all  of  us  are  aware,  a 
powerful  Communist  insurgency  con- 
tinues to  stand  in  the  path  of  the  Fili- 
pino people's  desire  for  stability  and 
growth. 

We  have  recognized  the  freedom- 
loving  and  religious  nature  of  the  Phil- 
ippine people.  We  know  they  under- 
stand the  threat  posed  by  this  insur- 
gency. 

One  year  ago,  I  had  the  opportunity 
to  visit  the  Philippines,  with  other 
Members  of  the  Congress,  to  observe 
the  process  of  elections  which  were 
being  held  at  that  time.  It  was  diffi- 
cult not  to  be  swept  up  in  the  fascinat- 
ing process  that  was  taking  place,  in 
which  the  Marcos  government  was 
being  replaced  by  a  government  of  the 
people.  The  extraordinary  actions  of 
Mrs.  Aquino  as  she  assumed  a  position 
of  prominence  were  deeply  impressive 
to  all  of  us.  We  felt  at  that  time  very 
optimistic,   and   it   seemed   that   the 


problems  of  insurgency,  poverty,  and 
land  reform  would  be  overcome. 

In  the  euphoria  over  that  election, 
some  might  have  tended  to  forget  the 
tremendous  difficulties  that  still  lay 
ahead  for  the  Filipino  people  and 
their  striving  for  democracy.  Mrs. 
Aquino's  election  did  not  end  the 
threat  to  Philippine  stability  and  pros- 
perity posed  by  the  continuing  NPA 
insurgency. 

I  think  it  is  necessary  that  we  ex- 
press our  concern,  for  instance,  about 
reports  of  a  possible  combination  of 
forces  between  the  NPA  and  the  Moro 
Islamic  Liberation  Front  in  Mindanao. 
This  should  be  recognized  as  a  signifi- 
cant threat.  I  also  fear  that  the  Com- 
munists may  have  taken  advantage  of 
the  recent  truce  to  rest,  rearm,  attract 
new  recruits,  and  map  out  new  strate- 
gies. 

But  it  is  our  very  strong  feeling  that 
President  Aquino  is  of  the  character 
and  makeup  to  overcome  these  diffi- 
culties. 

It  will  take  courage,  strength,  and 
resolve  for  the  Philippine  nation  to 
overcome  the  challenges  to  its  new  de- 
mocracy and  thus  preserve  the  free- 
dom for  which  the  people  voted.  There 
is  no  question  that  the  people  of  the 
Philippines  recognize  this.  It  is  my 
hope  that  their  wisdom  will  guide  the 
Aquino  government  as  events  unfold 
this  year. 

The  resolution  offered  by  Senator 
Kennedy  and  others  truly  signifies  our 
friendship  with  the  people  of  the  Phil- 
ippines. I  believe  it  comes  at  a  very  im- 
portant time  in  the  relationship  be- 
tween our  two  countries,  and  I  urge  all 
my  colleagues  to  vote  for  its  passage. 

Madam  President,  I  yield  back  the 
remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Madam  President,  I  join 
today  in  sponsoring  this  resolution, 
welcoming  the  results  of  the  recent 
referendum  in  the  Philippines  on  a 
new  constitution— a  constitution 
which  can  help  bring  closer  the  full 
restoration  of  a  stable,  democratic 
system  in  that  country. 

What  we  do  today,  and  in  our  poli- 
cies toward  the  Philippines,  is  part  of 
a  broader  policy  of  support  for  democ- 
racy around  the  globe.  We  actively 
support  the  emerging  democracies  of 
Central  America,  and  in  fact  need  to 
do  even  more  for  them.  We  have  set 
democracy  as  the  ultimate  goal  of  our 
policy  in  South  Africa.  We  encourage 
it  through  the  Solidarity  movement  in 
Poland,  and  elsewhere  in  Eastern 
Europe  where  people  under  Commu- 
nist domination  still  yearn  for  their 
freedoms.  And  we  fight  for  it,  along- 
side freedom  fighters  in  Nicaragua. 
Angola,  Afghanistan,  and  Kampuchea. 
But,  for  America,  there  is  a  special 
concern  for  democracy  in  the  Philip- 
pines, for  that  country  has  been  as 
closely  tied  to  us  and  to  our  history  as 
any  nation  on  Earth. 


We  welcomed  and  facilitated  the 
peaceful  transition  to  the  Aquino  gov- 
ernment. And  we  have  badted  that 
government  with  strong  political  and 
material  support.  We  back  it  again 
today,  in  another  small  way.  by  pass- 
ing this  r&solution. 

I  should  note  that,  by  supporting 
this  resolution.  I  do  not  mean  to  signal 
any  change  in  my  own  concern  about 
certain  provisions  of  the  new  Philip- 
pine Constitution— particularly  those 
dealing  with  nuclear  weapons  and  the 
issue  of  military  bases.  I  have  ex- 
pressed those  concerns  on  the  Senate 
floor  in  the  past,  and  I  still  hold  them; 
still  believe  them  to  be  valid  and  im- 
portant matters  for  us  to  work  out 
with  the  Philippine  Government. 

But  I  do  believe  that  the  approval  of 
this  constitution,  as  a  whole,  by  the 
Philippine  people  will  put  the  Aquino 
government  in  a  stronger  position,  as 
it  deals  with  the  vast  challenges  before 
it.  The  short-lived  ceasefire  has  ex- 
pired, and  the  Communist  insurgency 
again  threatens  the  stability  of  many 
parts  of  the  country.  The  economy  is 
beginning  to  turn  around,  but  critical 
problems  remain,  and  investor  confi- 
dence has  not  yet  been  fully  restored. 
And  the  political  situation,  while  cur- 
rently quiet,  remains  subject  to  unrest. 

So  President  Aquino  and  her  govern- 
ment still  have  their  work  cut  out  for 
them.  The  constitution  will  give  them 
a  stronger  base  to  tackle  their  prob- 
lems. And,  hopefully,  this  resolution 
will  reaffirm  to  them  our  support  and 
our  readiness  to  be  as  helpful  as  we 
can  in  the  days  ahead. 

Madam  President,  I  urge  all  Sena- 
tors to  vote  for  this  resolution. 

The  Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Madam  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arizona  [Mr.  DeConcihi]  be 
added  as  a  cosponsor.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

CONSTITUTIONAL  DEMOCRACY  IK  THE 
PHILIPPINES 

Mr.  BYRD.  Madam  President,  on 
February  2,  there  was  a  historic  vote 
in  the  Philippines.  The  Filipino  people 
decided  overwhelmingly  to  approve  a 
new  democratic  constitution,  offered 
by  the  new  leadership  under  President 
Aquino.  A  little  over  a  year  ago,  on 
February  7,  1986,  the  Filipino  people 
made  a  historic  decision  to  change  the 
leadership  of  their  coxmtry- a  change 
that  was  solidified  with  the  inaugura- 
tion of  Mrs.  Aquino  on  February  26. 

The  events  which  imfolded  during 
those  weeks  were  an  inspiration  to  all 
I>eople  who  cherish  democracy.  They 
were  a  textbook  case  of  the  principles 
of  democracy  playing  themselves  out 
through  peaceful  change,  principles 
which  burst  into  practical  political  re- 
ality and  which  burned  through  the 
mossy  overlay  of  corruption  and  venal- 
ity which  had  come  to  characterize 
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the  later  yean  of  the  ICarcos  dictator- 
ihlp. 

It  has  now  been  nearly  a  year  since 
lira.  Aquino  came  to  power.  It  has  not 
been  an  easy  year  for  the  Filipino 
people— and  It  has  not  been  an  easy 
year  for  the  government  of  Mrs. 
Aquino.  There  have  been  severe  tests 
of  President  Aquino's  leadership  from 
both  the  left  and  the  right. 

Madam  President,  the  outcome  of 
the  referendum  on  February  2  makes 
It  crystal  clear  that  the  Filipino  people 
■appiHl  Mrs.  Aquino  and  will  not  turn 
th^r  backs  on  the  restoration  of  de- 
mocracy in  th^  country. 

I  congratulate  the  senior  Senator 
the  State  of  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
rl.  on  this  resolution.  I  am 
pleased  to  sponsor  this  resolution  reaf - 
flnninc  the  support  of  the  n.S.  Ciov- 
emment  for  the  Government  of  the 
PhllipplBes.  The  historical  bonds  be- 
tween our  two  countries  are  long  and 
deep.  Filipinos  and  Americans  have 
fought  and  died  together  to  defend  lib- 
erty and  the  rights  of  all  people  to 
cfaooae  governments,  the  moral  and 
political  legitimacy  of  which  is  based 
on  free  and  fair  elections  and  the 
democratic  process. 

Our  two  nations  have  a  very  impor- 
tant security  relationship— our  bases 
in  the  Philippines  are  irreplaceable  in 
the  near  future  and  probably  cannot 
ever  be  fully  replaced  from  a  geopoliti- 
cal standpoint.  This  is  beside  the  ques- 
tion of  the  extremely  high  cost  of 
moving  those  facilities  to  another  loca- 
tion. The  Soviets  have  a  major  base  at 
Cam  Rahn  Bay  in  Vietnam  and  are 
steadily  accumulating  a  blue  water 
naval  amiability  in  the  western  Pacific. 
American  military  power,  based  in  the 
Philippines,  Is  vital  to  the  security  of 
all  our  allies  and  friends  throughout 
the  Pacific  rim. 

I  said  a  year  ago,  and  I  will  say  it 
again:  United  States  policy  toward  the 
Philippines  should  be  directed  toward 
reaffirmins  the  faith  of  the  Filipino 
people  in  democracy  and  in  our  Nation 
as  a  genuine  symbol  and  protector  of 
democracy.  Not  tmly  is  such  a  policy 
true  to  the  sacred  principles  on  which 
our  own  Nation  was  founded,  but  it  is 
also  the  most  effective  way  to  ensure 
the  continued  acceptance  of  these 
military  facilities  in  the  Philippines. 

The  referendum  on  February  2  dem- 
onstrates that  the  Filipino  people  do 
have  faith  in  democracy.  Despite  the 
challenges  over  the  past  year  to  Mrs. 
Aquino's  leadership,  the  people  had 
enough  faith  in  democracy  to  ratify 
the  new  constitution  and  enough  con- 
fidence in  Mrs.  Aquino  to  grant  her  a 
constitutional  basis  on  which  to  oper- 
ate her  government. 

The  outcome  of  the  referendum  also 
demonstrates  that  the  Filipino  people 
have  enough  confidence  in  their  demo- 
cratic government  to  put  limits  on  its 
iveragatives.  Under  the  constitution. 
the  Philippines  President  is  limited  to 


a  6-year  term.  The  new  constitution 
also  restores  the  bicameral  legislature 
whieh  was  abolished  when  Mr.  Marcos 
declared  martial  law  in  1972.  There 
will  be  legislative  elections  in  May. 
The  Filipino  people  will  now  have  con- 
stitutionally guaranteed  civil  rights. 
This  is  a  welcome,  beneficial  develop- 
ment. 

Madam  President,  this  Senate  has 
played  an  important  role  in  helping 
and  supporting  the  ground  swell  of  de- 
mocracy in  the  Philippines.  The  re- 
moval of  the  Marcos  dictatorship 
helped  curtail  a  dangerous  accelera- 
tion of  the  Communist  insurgency  in 
the  Philippines.  The  Senate  passed  a 
resolution  of  support  for  Mrs.  Aquino 
at  a  crucial  time  when  Marcos  tried  to 
rig  the  results  of  the  Presidential  elec- 
tions a  year  ago.  We  sent  an  observer 
team  to  monitor  those  elections.  Later. 
Mrs.  Aquino  made  a  very  inspirational 
address  to  the  Congress. 

The  February  2  referendum  is  an  ex- 
tremely important  event  In  the  resto- 
ration of  true  democracy  in  the  Philip- 
pines. The  resolution  we  are  now  con- 
sidering is  a  further  contribution  the 
Senate  can  make  to  support  democra- 
cy in  the  Philippines  and  to  encourage 
a  harmonious  relationship  between 
our  two  nations.  I  urge  passage  of  this 
resolution. 

Mr.  PELL.  Madam  President,  with 
this  resolution  we  celebrate  the  great- 
est peaceful  revolution  in  recent  histo- 
ry. Just  1  year  ago  this  month  Cory 
Aquino  captured  the  hearts,  souls  and 
votes  of  the  Filipino  people  in  a  tri- 
umph of  democracy.  Backed  by  people 
power  she  thwarted  Marcos'  efforts  to 
steal  the  election  from  the  Filipino 
people. 

But  her  victory  and  the  victory  of 
the  Filipino  people  was  not  limited  to 
the  Philippines  alone:  it  was  a  victory 
for  all  people  who  cherish  freedom 
and  democracy;  and  it  was  a  victory 
that  fired  the  imaginations  of  op- 
pressed people  around  the  world.  Dic- 
tators on  both  the  right  and  left  must 
have  trembled  at  the  sight  of  soldiers 
joining  with  the  people  rather  than 
fighting  against  them.  And  people 
around  the  world  who  have  been  de- 
prived of  essential  liberties  and  basic 
himian  rights  dared  to  hope  that  jus- 
tice would  ultimately  triumph  over  op- 
pression. 

There  were  those  who  said  the 
Aquino  government  could  not  last; 
that  President  Aquino  did  not  have 
the  experience  to  survive  the  rough 
and  tumble  of  politics.  But  her  suc- 
cesses have  silenced  the  naysayers. 
Her  doubters  said  her  decision  to  enter 
into  a  cease-fire  with  the  insurgents 
would  weaken  the  government  and 
embolden  the  Communists.  But  the 
rebels'  willingness  to  find  a  peaceful 
solution  only  strengthened  President 
Aquino's  support  among  the  Filipino 
people.  Her  determination  to  achieve  a 
peaceful  solution  has  made  the  Filipi- 


no people  even  more  determined  to 
resist  the  rebels  violent  means.  And 
President  Aquino  has  deprived  the  in- 
surgents of  the  strongest  weapon 
Marcos  gave  them— the  oppression  of 
the  people. 

Earlier  this  month  the  Filipino 
people  expressed  their  overwhelming 
support  for  the  just  policies  President 
Aquino  has  pursued  during  her  first 
year  in  office.  And  they  expressed 
their  support  in  the  same  way  they  did 
a  year  ago— at  the  ballot  box.  On  Feb- 
ruary 2.  the  people  of  the  Philippines 
voted  overwhelmingly  to  adopt  a  new 
constitution  that  charts  the  future 
course  of  democracy  in  the  Philip- 
pines. 

The  passage  of  the  constitution 
marked  the  crowning  victory  of  a  tri- 
umphant first  year.  But  as  President 
Aquino  has  said,  much  more  remains 
to  be  dene.  Justice  and  democracy 
have  been  returned  to  the  Philippines, 
but  the  economy  still  struggles  to  re- 
cover from  the  ravages  of  corrupt 
Marcos  policies  and  the  insurgency 
strains  the  resources  of  the  country. 
President  Aquino  and  the  Filipino 
people  deserve  our  assistance  and  the 
support  of  the  international  communi- 
ty as  they  fight  these  problems  and  re- 
build their  country.  And  we  must  pro- 
vide that  assistance. 

Last  September  President  Aquino 
addressed  this  body  and  asked  the 
American  people  the  following  ques- 
tion: 

Has  there  been  a  greater  test  of  national 
commitment  to  the  ideals  you  hold  dear 
than  that  my  people  have  gone  through? 
You  have  spent  many  lives  and  much  treas- 
ure to  brihg  freedom  to  many  lands  that 
were  reluctant  to  receive  it.  And  here  you 
have  a  people  who  won  it  by  themselves  and 
need  only  the  help  to  preserve  it. 

We  mutt  provide  the  Filipino  people 
with  the  help  they  need  to  preserve 
their  freedom  and  democracy.  With 
this  resolution  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  commends  President 
Aquino  for  the  progress  she  has  re- 
ceived in  her  first  year  in  office  and 
reaffirms  American  support  for  her 
government.  And  in  the  days  ahead  we 
will  continue  to  do  whatever  is  neces- 
sary to  preserve  the  victory  of  the  Fili- 
pino people. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Madam  President, 
friends  of  democracy  everywhere  have 
watched  anxiously  as  new  challenges 
have  arisen  to  the  Aquino  government 
in  the  Philippines. 

Under  the  leadership  of  Cory 
Aquino,  the  Philippine  people  have 
continued  their  gallant  struggle  to 
secure  the  blessings  of  democracy. 

Make  no  mistake  about  it.  this  long 
march  back  to  democracy  still  has  a 
difficult  road  to  travel. 

Several  weeks  ago.  the  Philippine 
people  took  a  crucial  step  down  this 
road  when  they  overwhelmingly  ex- 
pressed their  support  for  the  new  Phil- 
ippine   Cbnstitution.    This    vote    gave 


President  Aquino  a  strong  public  man- 
date to  continue  to  govern  and  to  con- 
front head  on  the  challenges  which 
face  the  Philippine  people  as  they  so- 
lidify the  democratic  progress  they 
have  made  thus  far. 

Extremists  on  the  far  right  and  the 
far  left  were,  of  course,  threatened  by 
such  a  democratic  endeavor.  They  did 
their  utmost  to  unsettle  the  political 
environment  in  which  the  new  consti- 
tution was  considered.  In  an  attempt 
to  topple  the  Aquino  government  and 
to  embarrass  the  Philippine  nation, 
radicals  have  repeatedly  provoked  inci- 
dents and  confrontations.  These  have, 
quite  regrettably,  led  to  the  loss  of 
lives. 

President  Aquino  has  met  these 
challenges  fairly  and  firmly,  even  as 
she  has  insisted  that  the  nation  look 
to  the  future,  not  the  past.  She  has 
pledged  prompt  action  in  response  to 
allegations  that  security  forces  overre- 
acted to  threats  to  Government  offi- 
cials. 

Time  and  again,  extremists  have 
challenged  President  Aquino's  efforts 
to  open  up  the  democratic  process. 
Communist  guerrillas,  Moslem  sepa- 
ratists, and  die-hard  backers  of  the 
corrupt  Marcos  regime  have  all  as- 
saulted this  effort,  seizing  television 
stations,  threatening  Government  offi- 
cials, boycotting  elections  and  provok- 
ing violent  confrontations  with  securi- 
ty forces. 

President  Aquino  has  met  every 
such  challenge  with  remarkable  cour- 
age and  an  unswerving  vision.  Rarely 
has  any  democratic  leader  been  called 
to  govern  in  such  troubled  times.  As  a 
result  of  Aquino's  strength  and 
wisdom,  all  attempts  to  disrupt  demo- 
cratic progress  in  the  Philippines  have 
fizzled.  Friends  of  the  Philippine  de- 
mocracy will  remain  steadfast  in  our 
support  for  the  Aquino  government's 
efforts. 

As  chairman  of  the  East  Asian  and 
Pacific  Affairs  Subcommittee,  I  will  be 
holding  hearings  to  examine  how 
United  States  aid  to  the  Philippines 
and  other  countries  in  Asia  can  best 
assist  the  cause  of  democracy.  I,  for 
one.  am  determined  to  ensure  that 
American  aid  moves  forward  in  sup- 
port of  democratic  development  and 
does  not  become  needlessly  ensnared 
in  the  Philippine  base  rights  contro- 
versy. And  I  strongly  support  the  pro- 
posed resolution  advanced  by  Senator 
Kennedy,  which  I  am  cosponsoring, 
which  applauds  the  progress  made  by 
the  Philippine  people  under  Mrs. 
Aquino's  leadership. 

PRAISE  rOH  THE  PEOPLE  AWD  PRESIDENT  OF  THE 
PHILIPPINES 

Mr.  DODD.  Madam  President.  I  rise 
today  in  support  of  a  resolution  that 
conveys  the  pride,  admiration,  and 
support  we  as  Americans  feel  for  the 
people  of  the  Philippines.  As  we  cast 
om-  ballot  for  Senate  Resolution  103. 
however,  let  us  remember  that  this 


vote  occurs  at  the  heels  of  a  referen- 
dum of  profoundly  greater  signifi- 
cance. Two  weeks  ago,  our  good 
friends,  the  people  of  the  Philippines, 
cast  a  vote  that  set  in  place  one  more 
stone  in  the  strengthening  foundation 
of  the  robust  young  Philippine  democ- 
racy. 

Just  as  they,  the  people,  had  carried 
ballot  boxes  through  the  streets  to 
counting  stations;  just  as  they,  the 
people,  had  kneeled  in  front  of  the  ad- 
vancing tanlcs  of  Marcos'  army:  and 
just  as  they,  the  people,  rose  up  and 
affirmed  their  swelling  hopes  for  a 
new  future— in  that  spirit  they,  the 
people,  cast  a  vote  of  overwhelming 
support  for  a  new  democratic  constitu- 
tion and  a  full  term  of  leadership  for 
their  courageous  President.  Corazon 
Aquino. 

"The  victory  was  indeed  overwhelm- 
ing—77  percent  voted  'yes"  with  an 
87-percent  turnout.  They  voted  "yes  " 
for  a  fully  elected  two-house  legisla- 
ture. They  voted  "yes "  for  a  single- 
term,  6-year  Presidency.  And  they 
voted  "yes"  for  a  national  course  di- 
rected cleanly  away  from  the  sort  of 
government-by-goons  that  prevailed 
under  Marcos.  Close  relatives  of  the 
President  are  banned  from  appoint- 
ment of  major  Government  posts.  The 
courts  are  empowered  to  rule  on  and 
cancel  executive  decrees.  The  military 
is  subordinated  to  the  civilian  Gov- 
ernment. Members  of  the  armed  forces 
are  banned  from  civilian  posts.  And 
the  private  armies,  rampant  under 
Marcos,  are  outlawed. 

To  us  this  path  seems  self-evident, 
like  the  truttis  that  illuminated  the 
road  our  own  Pounding  Fathers  trod 
so  boldly  upon.  But  who  has  ever 
faced  tougher  odds  than  the  Philip- 
pine people,  than  their  fragile  democ- 
racy, than  their  extraordinary  but  un- 
tried leader?  Prom  the  political,  to  the 
military,  to  the  economic,  the  chal- 
lenges in  every  realm  have  been  unre- 
lenting. Philippine  democracy  has  sur- 
vived numerous  plots  and  coup  at- 
tempts, some  violent,  and  one  as  re- 
cently as  the  eve  of  the  constitutional 
plebiscite.  It  has  weathered  the  pain- 
ful and  depressing  legacy  of  Marcos' 
finances,  who  bequeathed  to  his 
people  a  multibillion-dollar  national 
debt  and  a  plundered  national  treas- 
ury. And  it  has  prevailed  against  a 
strong  and  determined  Communist  in- 
surgency which  would  have  the  Philip- 
pine people  resign  away  the  battery  of 
freedoms  they  risked  so  much  to 
secure.  That  doomed  band,  whose 
modus  operandi  is  murder  and  extor- 
tion, has  been  unequivocably  repudiat- 
ed. 

The  approval  of  this  national  char- 
ter marks  the  end  of  transitional  gov- 
ernment and  the  beginning  of  consti- 
tutional democracy  and  the  rule  of 
law.  It  closes  the  book  on  the  claims  of 
those  who  challenged  Mrs.  Aquino's 
Presidential  victory  of  a  year  ago.  And 


it  chisels  a  momentous  date  in  the  cor- 
nerstone of  a  new  era  of  strength,  op- 
timism, and  determination  for  the 
Philippine  people. 

Let  us  today  unite  with  oiu-  coura- 
geous brothers  in  approving  this  ex- 
pression of  support.  I  know  they  will 
find  admiration  in  all  corridors  of  this 
Government  and  this  Nation,  and  can 
count  on  our  eager  and  attentive  in- 
volvement as  the  new  government 
takes  on  the  challenges  before  it.  We 
know  those  challenges  are  great,  and 
we  know  it  will  take  time,  patience, 
and  commitment  to  secure  once  and 
for  all  the  blessings  of  liberty  and 
prosperity.  Let  us  send  this  message 
today,  and  with  it  our  congratulations 
at  the  end  of  this  first  historic  year  of 
freedom  in  the  Phillippines. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Madam  President.  I 
support  this  resolution  expressing  the 
unequivocal  endorsement  of  the 
United  States  Senate  for  the  Govern- 
ment of  President  Corazon  Aquino  of 
the  Philippines. 

Once  again,  it  is  appropriate  that  we 
honor  a  nation  and  a  leader  whose 
commitment  to  the  institutionaliza- 
tion of  democracy  remains  unwavering 
in  the  face  of  continued  tremendous 
odds. 

All  of  us  can  recall,  vividly,  the  visit 
of  President  Corazon  Aquino  to  the 
United  States  last  September.  I  had 
the  honor  of  participating  in  a  number 
of  events,  both  in  Washington  and  in 
my  home  State  of  Massachusetts,  hon- 
oring a  leader  who  had  come  to  so 
epitomize  the  democratic  aspirations 
of  millions  of  people  aroiuid  the  world. 

The  events  of  last  September  re- 
minded me  of  the  time  on  April  10, 
1985.  when  I  had  the  privilege  of  meet- 
ing with  Corazon  Aquino  in  her  family 
home  in  suburban  Manila. 

For  nearly  2  hours  we  discussed  the 
political  situation  in  the  Philippines. 
We  discussed  her  role  as  the  key 
figure  in  the  Convenors  Group.  I  ques- 
tioned her  about  the  prospects  for 
uniting  the  opposition  in  order  to 
challenge  effectively  the  Marcos 
regime  in  the  next  regularly  scheduled 
Presidential  election. 

I  emerged  from  that  meeting  deeply 
impressed  with  Cory  Aquino.  I  was  im- 
pressed with  the  elegance  of  this  mild- 
mannered,  unassuming  woman  in 
whom  I  detected  was  a  very  savvy  poli- 
tician in  her  own  right.  I  came  away 
from  that  meeting  convinced  that 
Cory  Aquino  was  the  only  figure  with 
the  moral  stature  to  unite  the  Filipino 
people  in  bringing  democracy  back  to 
their  nation. 

Prospects  for  the  Philippines  looked 
very  bleak  indeed  when  a  fractious  op- 
position was  split  even  more  deeply  by 
the  unexpected  announcement  by  the 
dicator.  in  the  fall  of  1985,  that  snap 
elections  for  President  would  be  held 
in  early  1986.  The  Filipino  people  re- 
sponded   with    a    petition    drive    on 
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behalf  of  Cormion  Aquino  as  their 
choice  to  ehallence  the  Marcos  dicta- 
torship. 

One  could  sense  the  excitement.  The 
people  of  the  niillppines  were  ready— 
they  were  mdy  to  make  any  sacrifice 
neoenary  to  Insure  that  a  democracy 
lost  would  be  a  donocrscy  regained. 

Those  of  us  who  participated  as 
Presidential  observors  to  the  February 
7. 1966  electioas  sensed  it  immediately. 
At  no  time  in  my  memory  have  I  been 
more  impressed,  or  moved,  or  touched, 
by  the  human  passion  for  democracy 
that  was  unleashed  by  the  Filipino 
people.  NcAhing  could  have  prepared 
anybody  tmr  that  experience. 

I  walked  through  villages  which 
spilled  over  with  the  enthusiasm  of 
people  being  allowed  to  cast  a  vote.  In 
scorching  temperatures  most  Ameri- 
cans would  never  have  tolerated.  Fili- 
pinos stood  in  line  for  hours— pressed 
hard  against  each  other- for  the 
chance  to  peacefully  change  the 
course  of  their  Nation's  history. 

All  of  America  watched  with  excite- 
ment and  wonder.  Before  our  eyes,  we 
saw  the  most  fundamental  principles 
of  our  Nation  blooming  into  a  reality 
in  another  nation— one  that  historical- 
ly has  looked  to  America  as  the  model 
and  inspiration  for  democracy.  Sud- 
denly, the  thousands  of  miles  that  di- 
vided us  were  cut  down  to  nothing. 

One  could  feel  the  spirit  of  Ninoy 
Aquino  united  as  one  with  his  widow, 
sweeping  the  Filipino  countryside  and 
bringing  with  it  the  ultimate  destruc- 
tion of  a  despot.  The  torch  of  liberty 
and  democracy  which  had  been  nur- 
tured by  the  love  of  a  man  and  a 
woman,  assaulted  by  imprisonment 
and  exOe,  and  nearly  extinguished  by 
assassin's  bullets,  burned  brightly  once 
again  on  Filipino  soil.  Ninoy  Aquino 
was  vindicated. 

On  September  18,  1986  that  torch  of 
liberty  and  freedom  was  carried  into 
the  Chamber  of  the  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives  and  burned  brightly 
in  the  words  of  President  Corazon 
Aquino.  She  had  returned  to  the 
cradle  of  democracy  giving  to  us  the 
most  precious  of  gifts— an  eloquent 
and  passionate  reminder  of  the  price- 
lessness  of  liberty,  Justice  and  democ- 
racy. 

Returning  to  her  homeland.  Presi- 
dent Aquino  faced  serious  threats 
from  both  the  right  and  the  left.  Coup 
atten^its  were  thwarted;  negotiations 
were  begun  with  the  left  in  order  to 
find  a  peaceful  solution  to  the  prob- 
lems of  the  PhUippines.  Then  came 
February  2  of  this  year  when  the  Fili- 
pino people  turned  out  in  impressive 
numbers  to  vote  on  the  new  Constitu- 
tion of  the  Philippines.  And  for  the 
first  time  in  more  than  20  years,  the 
Filipino  pe<H>le  went  to  the  polls  in 
peace  and  voted  without  fear  or  in- 
timidation. They  overwhelmingly  ap- 
proved a  constitution.  But  that  vote 
was  as  much  a  plebiscite  on  Corazon 


Aquino  as  it  was  on  a  new  constitu- 
tion. It  is  estimated  that  more  than  80 
percent  of  the  eligible  voters  turned 
out  on  February  2  with  76  percent 
voting  in  favor  of  the  Constitution. 

T^is  might  have  been  a  vote  for  Cor- 
azon Aquino,  but  it  was  a  vote  for  de- 
mocracy and  the  rule  of  law  in  the 
Philippines.  And  it  was  through  Presi- 
dent Aquino  that  the  people  of  the 
Philippines  demonstrated  their  com- 
mitment to  the  return  to  democracy. 

"Hiose  of  us  who  follow  events  in  the 
PhDippines  and  who  strongly  support 
President  Aquino's  ongoing  efforts  to 
reiostitutionalize  democracy  in  that 
cotmtry  remain  concerned  that  we  are 
not  doing  to  assist  in  that  goal.  Last 
falL  $200  million  in  additional  econom- 
ic assistance  was  approved  for  the 
Philippines  by  the  Congress.  For 
whatever  reason,  the  administration 
believed  there  were  more  pressing  pri- 
orities than  the  Philippines  when 
fiscal  year  1987  allocations  were  made. 
The  $200  million  has  thus  evaporated 
into  thin  air. 

Having  followed  events  in  the  Philip- 
pines so  closely  for  the  past  2  years,  I 
am  convinced  that  it  is  vitally  impor- 
tant for  the  United  States  to  assist  in 
every  conceivable  way  to  ensure  that 
democracy  grows  in  the  Philippines.  I 
believe  the  Filipinos  have  done  their 
part.  I  believe  it  is  time  for  us  to  do 
ouis. 

Beginning  in  1972  with  martial  law, 
most  democratic  institutions  in  the 
Philippines  had  been  so  undermined 
by  the  Marcos  regime  that  many  had 
become  irrelevant.  Because  the  Philip- 
pines is  the  country  that,  at  one  time, 
we  touted  as  being  the  showcase  for 
democracy  in  that  part  of  the  world,  it 
is  now  vital  that  the  second  chance 
being  given  both  our  countries  not  be 
squandered. 

As  a  consequence,  not  only  must 
democratic  institutions  be  rebuilt  and 
restored,  but  also  the  pressing  needs 
of  the  vast  majority  of  the  Filipino 
people  must  be  addressed  as  quickly 
and  as  effectively  as  possible.  Democ- 
racy not  only  means  freedom  of 
speech  or  the  right  to  vote,  but  it  also 
means  that  one's  vote  will  make  a  dif- 
ference in  the  quality  of  life  for  one- 
self and  one's  family. 

Today,  the  Government  of  the  Phil- 
ippines continues  to  face  threats  from 
both  the  right  and  the  left  as  it  strug- 
gles to  bring  true  democracy  to  the 
country.  I  would  hate  to  think  that 
the  Filipino  people  will  be  told  that 
because  of  pressing  priorities  else- 
where in  the  world,  we  are  constrained 
from  doing  very  much  to  assist  them 
in  their  struggle  for  democracy. 

The  irony  of  the  Philippines  is  that 
we  did  not  have  to  try  to  create  demo- 
cratic forces  in  that  country.  They 
were  there  all  along.  Yet,  a  failure  to 
provide  modest  amounts  of  additional 
economic  assistance  can  only  signal 
these  forces  of  democracy  that  we  are 


according  them  a  low  priority  at  a 
time  when  they  are  most  in  need  of 
our  support  and  attention. 

To  nurture  and  sustain  this  process 
of  democratization  will  take  signifi- 
cant resources  from  the  United  States 
and  other  donors.  Most  of  all,  it  will 
take  a  <Jontinuance  of  passion  on  the 
part  of  our  Government  that  the  Phil- 
ippines deserves  our  highest  priority. 
This  resolution  sends  that  signal  that 
we  stand  firmly  behind  the  govern- 
ment of  President  Aquino  in  building 
the  democratic  processes  of  that  coun- 
try. 

What  is  needed  next  is  for  the  Con- 
gress to  follow  up  with  much-needed 
resources  in  giving  substance  to  this 
resolution. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Madam  President,  I 
am  prepared  to  yield  back  the  remain- 
der of  the  time  for  myself  and  for  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr. 
Pell]. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Madam  President,  I 
yield  back  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All 
time  having  been  yielded  back,  the 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolu- 
tion. 

On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 
now  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
Bumpers]  is  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  McCain]  is 
necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  other  Senators  in  the  Cham- 
ber desiring  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  98, 
nays  0,  as  follows: 

tRollcall  Vote  No.  29  Leg.] 


NOT  VOTING- 2 

McCain 


YEAS-98 

^^H 

Adams 

Glenn 

NIckles 

^^1 

ArmstronH 

Gore 

Nunn 

^^^1 

Baucus 

Graham 

Pack wood 

^^^1 

Benlscn 

Gramm 

Pell 

^^^1 

Biden 

Grassley 

Pressler 

^^^1 

Bingaman 

Harkin 

Proxmire 

^^^1 

Bond 

Hatch 

Pryor 

^^^1 

Boren 

Hatfield 

Quayle 

^^^1 

Baschwitz 

Hechl 

Reid 

^^^1 

Bradley 

Heflin 

Riegle 

^^^1 

Brraux 

Heinr, 

Rockefeller 

^^Hj 

Burdick 

Helms 

Roth 

^^Hl 

Byrd 

Hollings 

Rudman 

^^Hl 

Chafec 

Humphrey 

San  ford 

^^Hl 

Chiles 

Inouye 

Sarbanes 

^^H 

Cochran 

John.slon 

Sasser 

^^H 

Cohen 

Ka-ssebaum 

Shelby 

^^H 

Conrad 

Kasten 

Simon 

^^H 

Cran-slon 

Kennedy 

Simpson 

^^H 

D'Amalo 

Kerry 

Specter 

^^H 

Dan  forth 

Laulenberg 

Stafford 

^^H 

Da.schlr 

Leahy 

Stennis 

^^H 

DcConcin 

Levin 

Stevens 

^^H 

Dixon 

Liigar 

Symms 

^^H 

Dodd 

Malsunaga 

Thurmond 

^^H 

Dole 

McClut* 

Trible 

^^H 

Domenici 

McConnell 

Wallop 

^^Hl 

Durenbrri 

ler         Melcher 

Warner 

^^^1 

E\-ans 

Metzenbaum 

Weicker 

^^^P 

Exon 

Mikulski 

Wilson 

^^^p 

Ford 

Mitchell 

Wlrth 

^^^w 

Fowler 

Moynihan 

Zorinsky 

^^H 

Oarn 

Murkowski 

^^^1 

Bumpers 

So  the  resolution  (S.  Res.  103)  was 
agreed  to. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  resolution,  with  its  preamble, 
reads  as  follows: 

S.  Res.  103 

Whereas  the  people  of  the  United  States 
and  the  people  of  the  Philippines  share  a 
long  history  of  mutual  support  for  democra- 
cy; 

Whereas  the  strategic  interests  of  the 
United  States  in  the  Asian-Pacific  region 
can  best  be  preserved  by  a  stable  Philippine 
government  based  on  democracy  and  jus- 
tice; 

Whereas  the  people  of  the  Philippines 
demonstrated  support  for  President  Cora- 
zon C.  Aquino  in  the  election  held  on  Febru- 
ary 7.  1986: 

Whereas,  on  February  25.  1986.  President 
Aquino  took  her  oath  of  office  and  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  recognized  the 
leadership  of  President  Aquino: 

Whereas,  on  March  25.  1986.  President 
Aquino  suspended  the  1973  constitution  and 
requested  the  redrafting  of  a  new  one; 

Whereas,  on  February  2.  1987.  the  people 
of  the  Philippines  voted  by  an  overwhelm- 
ing margin  to  adopt  a  new  constitution  for 
their  country,  signifying  their  support  for 
President  Aquino's  leadership  and  establish- 
ing a  legal  t>asis  for  her  government: 

Whereas,  despite  serious  and  sometimes 
violent  challenges  to  her  leadership.  Presi- 
dent Aquino  has  demonstrated  a  commenda- 
ble and  courageous  determination  to  return 
stability  and  democracy  to  the  Philippines; 
and 

Whereas,  President  Aquino  has  also  un- 
dertaken significant  efforts  to  eliminate  the 
serious  threat  to  her  nation  by  the  commu- 
nist insurgency:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  United  States  Senate— 

(A)  reaffirms  the  support  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  for  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Philippines  under  the  leader- 
ship of  President  Corazon  C.  Aquino  on  the 
occasion  of  the  approval  of  the  new  consti- 
tution by  the  people  of  the  Philippines; 

(B)  commends  President  Aquino  for  the 
progress  toward  democracy  and  justice  she 
had  achieved  in  her  first  year  in  office;  and 

(C)  praises  the  continued  commitment  of 
the  government  and  the  people  of  the  Phil- 
ippines to  strengthen  their  democracy,  and 
to  achieve  significant  economic,  political, 
and  military  reform. 

Sec.  2.  The  President  of  the  United  States 
is  urged  to  convey  this  resolution  to  Presi- 
dent Aquino. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Madam  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Madam  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Madam  President,  may 
we  have  order?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  is  correct. 
Will  the  Senate  be  in  order,  and  other 
Senators  please  take  their  seats? 


The  distinguished  majority  leader. 
Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  Chair. 
I  compliment  the  Chair  on  securing 
order  in  the  Chamber. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD.  Madam  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  now  be 
a  period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business,  and  that  Senators 
be  recognized  to  speak  for  not  to 
exceed  15  minutes  each  during  that 
period,  and  that  the  period  not  extend 
beyond  the  hour  of  5  p.m.  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader  is  recognized. 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  BYRD.  Madam  President,  I  will 
make  one  further  announcement.  And 
then  I  will  yield  the  floor. 

There  will  be  no  session  tomorrow. 
There  will  be  no  further  rollcall  votes 
today,  and  in  accordance  with  my 
statement  made  a  few  days  ago  to  Sen- 
ators, there  will  be  no  rollcall  votes  on 
Monday  even  though  the  Senate  will 
be  in  session  on  Monday. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Arizona  is  recognized. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Madam  President, 
I  thank  you  for  your  recognition.  I 
thank  the  majority  leader. 

Let  me  assure  my  colleagues  that  I 
will  not  take  much  time,  and  less  than 
5  minutes. 


MAQUILADORAS  AND  U.S. 
COMPETITIVENESS 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Madam  President, 
I  want  to  talk  this  afternoon  about 
comi>etition.  Competitiveness  is 
emerging  as  this  year's  fashionable  po- 
litical buzzword.  The  President  used  it 
in  his  State  of  the  Union  Message:  the 
majority  leader  is  referring  to  the  im- 
pending trade  bill  as  "the  Omnibus 
Trade  and  Competitiveness  Bill";  and  I 
know  that  this  is  very  important  to 
the  Congressional  Competitiveness 
Caucus.  There  will  be  a  great  tempta- 
tion to  believe  that  we  in  Congress  are 
now  addressing  our  soaring  trade  defi- 
cit merely  because  we  have  coined  a 
new  buzzword.  This  deficit,  by  the 
way,  has  escalated  from  $36  billion  in 
1980  to  more  than  $170  billion  in  1987. 
The  "answer"  to  this  deficit  is  not 
merely  competitiveness  but  also  legis- 
lative, administrative,  and  cultural  im- 
provements in  U.S.  industry  which 
adapt  to  today's  rapidly  changing 
global  marketplace. 

Our  success  in  global  competition  is 
determined  not  only  by  flexible  trade 
laws  and  export  incentives  but  by  a 


vigorous  business  community;  by  con- 
ducive laws  and  policies  within  which 
business  can  fairly  compete;  and  by 
the  training  and  attitude  of  our  citi- 
zens. The  maquiladora  program  fits 
these  needs.  It  is  not  a  buzzword.  It  is 
very  real,  and  it  is  a  businesslike  ifh 
proach. 

Maquiladora  plants  are  located 
along  the  Mexican-United  States 
'oorder.  The  word  is  derived  from  the 
Spanish  "maquilar"  which  means  "to 
assemble."  Under  twin  plant  arrange- 
ments, Mexico  allows  the  United 
States  to  bring  in  parts  and  production 
machinery  which  is  duty  free.  The 
goods  are  assembled  from  the  import- 
ed materials.  Washington  then  per- 
mits the  companies  to  bring  back  the 
assembled  goods  paying  only  tariffs  on 
the  value  added  in  Mexico.  As  a  result, 
there  are  an  estimated  250,000  Mexi- 
cans working  in  almost  1,000  Ameri- 
can-owned plants  along  the  Rio 
Grande  River. 

Substantial  benefits  accrue  to  the 
United  States  from  these  maquiladora 
plants.  One  of  the  most  important  is 
the  economic  stimulus  these  plants 
have  on  economically  depressed  re- 
gions along  the  United  States-Mexico 
border.  Expansion  of  economic  devel- 
opment then  spins  off  to  improve- 
ments in  living  conditions  and  creates 
new  manufacturing  and  service  em- 
ployment. This  impacts  upon  U.S.  Job 
retention,  job  creation,  and  pricing 
benefits  to  consumers. 

Additionally,  Mr.  President,  benefits 
also  accrue  to  the  United  States  in  the 
form  of  better  relations  with  Mexico. 
As  my  colleagues  know,  the  United 
States  does  not  provide  direct  bilateral 
assistance  to  our  proud  neighbor  in 
the  South.  However,  these  plants 
assist  the  economic  recovery  and  de- 
velopment of  Mexico  by  creating  Jobs 
and  providing  United  States  dollars  to 
consumers.  This  lends  credence  to  the 
"trade-not  aid"  theory  of  assisting  de- 
veloping countries.  And  it  helps  reduce 
pressures  on  emigration  from  Mexico 
and  hopefully  adds  to  social  and  politi- 
cal stability.  In  the  long  run,  these 
benefits  can  only  add  to  the  strategic 
security  of  the  United  States. 

The  maquiladora  industry  in  Mexico 
is  second  only  to  the  petroleum  indus- 
try in  the  number  of  workers  em- 
ployed. Reports  now  indicate  that  ma- 
quiladoras  may  now  have  surpassed 
petroleum  in  the  amount  of  foreign 
exchange  generated  to  service  Mexi- 
co's debt  to  United  States  financial  in- 
stitutions. The  Mexican  Government 
is  coordinating  efforts  to  increase  the 
number  of  maquiladora  plants  to  allow 
duty-free  importation  of  machinery, 
equipment,  replacement  parts,  invest- 
ment in  infrastructure,  and  availabil- 
ity of  trained  labor. 

Madam  President,  the  population 
along  the  U.S.  side  of  the  border  grew 
by  41  percent  from  1970  to  1980,  com- 
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pared  to  11  percent  nationally.  The 
maqulladora  industry  is  a  significant 
and  vital  contributor  to  these  U.S. 
bonier  communities.  According  to  the 
United  States  Trade  Commission, 
llezli»n  expenditures  in  United  States 
border  commtmities  totaled  over  $1.5 
billion  in  1985.  This  is  very  important 
to  me  as  a  border  State  Senator  con- 
oemed  about  the  economies  of  these 
cities  and  towns. 

However,  my  colleagues  in  countless 
other  States  benefit  from  the  msquila- 
dora  industry.  According  to  a  study 
prepared  on  the  El  Paso/ Juarez  econo- 
my. 5,714  suppliers  in  44  States  were 
involved  in  1985  in  providing  materi- 
als, equipment,  and  services  to  maqui- 
ladora  plants  in  Juares  and  supporting 
facOltles  in  El  Paso.  Let  me  repeat— 44 
SUtes  with  an  estimated  108,000  U.S. 
workers  providing  materials  and  sup- 
plies to  the  El  Paso-Juarez  operation 
alone.  This  is  not  merely  a  parochial 
concern  of  an  Arizona  Senator. 

Msdsm  President,  many  of  our  com- 
panies are  tempted  to  locate  abroad. 
We  have  the  opportunity  to  keep 
American  Jobs.  Improve  our  economy, 
and  strengthen  our  ties  with  Mexico. 
It  is  in  the  long-term  interest  of  the 
United  States  to  act  on  and  improve 
our  options  for  successful  competition 
in  the  world  marketplace.  We  can  talk 
about  "competitiveness"  as  a  buzzword 
for  a  $170  blUion  trade  deficit,  but  ma- 
quiladoras  actually  do  something  to 
reduce  it.  The  present  trade  situation 
simply  cannot  continue.  Maquiladora 
is  not  a  buzzword;  it  is  not  rhetoric;  it 
is  not  wishful  thinking.  Here  is  one 
answer  that  helps  44  States;  so  let  us 
encourage  it.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  is  recog- 
nized. 


S.  547— EXPORT  ADMINISTRATION 
ABCENDMENTS  OF  1987 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Madam  President,  today 
the  Senator  from  lUinois  [Mr.  Dixon] 
and  I  are  introducing  a  major  series  of 
amendments  to  the  Export  Adminis- 
tration Act  that  will  significantly 
reduce  the  licensing  burden  on  our  ex- 
porters. Such  a  reduction  has  been  a 
key  objective  of  virtually  every  so- 
called  competitiveness  package  pro- 
posed this  year,  including  the  adminis- 
tratitm's.  and  Senator  Dixon  and  I  are 
optimistic  we  will  be  able  to  secure  en- 
actment of  these  proposals. 

Our  experience  with  this  issue  stems 
most  recently  from  the  Export  Admin- 
istration Act  Amendments  of  1985. 
where  both  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
and  I  were  deeply  involved  in  the  most 
significant  rewrite  of  the  EAA  in  6 
years.  That  legislation,  which  largely 
reflected  the  Senate  position,  was  de- 
signed to  strike  a  balance  between  our 
national  security  needs  and  cur  need 
to  reduce  our  trade  deficit  khrough 
export  enhancement. 


While  Senator  Dixon  and  I  support- 
ed the  maintenance  of  such  a  bal- 
ance— and  still  do  support  it— it  has 
become  evident  over  the  past  18 
months  that  problems  still  exist  with 
the  act,  and  that  our  second  objective 
in  particular  is  not  being  met.  This  is 
in  part  due  to  the  failure  to  implement 
fully  the  provisions  that  were  enacted 
in  1985,  and  in  part  to  overoptimism 
on  Congress'  part  on  the  extent  to 
which  cooperation  and  good  will  would 
prevail  between  agencies  in  the  execu- 
tive branch.  While  cooperation  is 
better  today  than  it  was  prior  to  enact- 
ment of  the  1985  amendments,  it  is  ap- 
parent there  is  more  that  can  be  done, 
particularly  with  respect  to  the  devel- 
opment of  a  central  coordinating  body 
that  can  speak  for  the  President  and 
resdve  disputes  between  the  Com- 
merce Department  and  the  Defense 
Department.  The  recent  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  study  reinforces 
this  analysis.  Following  is  a  summary 
of  the  study's  findings  and  recommen- 
dations. 

SUMMARY 

The  nature  of  the  international  market- 
place (especially  the  tendency  of  MNCs  to 
locate  R&D  facilities  around  the  world  and 
the  Indigenous  technical  capability  in  devel- 
oping nations)  contributes  to  global  and 
rapid  technical  diffusion. 

Evidence  reveals  a  large,  aggressive  Soviet 
effort  to  acquire  Western  dual  use  technolo- 
gy, through  espionage,  diversion,  and  trade, 
which  plays  an  important  role  in  upgrading 
the  Soviet  military  system. 

National  security  export  controls,  when 
developed  and  implemented  on  a  multilater- 
al basis,  are  an  appropriate  response  to  dual 
use  technologies  and  aggressive  technology 
acquisition  in  the  West  by  the  U.S.S.R.  and 
its  Warsaw  Pact  allies. 

It  Is  unlikely  that  the  influx  of  Western 
technology  will  enable  the  Soviet  bloc  to 
reduce  substantially  its  current  technology 
gap  (which  may  be  widening  due  to  depend- 
ence on  outdated  Western  equipment  and 
technology)  as  long  as  the  West  continues  a 
rapid  pace  of  innovation. 

U.S.  control  policies  and  procedures  are  in 
danger  of  overcorrecting.  There  is  lack  of 
balance  in  the  representation  of  technical, 
national  security,  and  economic  and  politi- 
cal interests. 

While  appropriate  statutory  authority  ap- 
pears to  exist,  the  U.S.  policy  process  for  na- 
tional security  export  controls  lacks  proper 
direction  and  affirmative  leadership  at  the 
higl^st  level.  The  result  is  a  complex  and 
confusing  system  that  unnecessarily  im- 
pede U.S.  high  technology  exports  and  af- 
fects relations  with  CoCom  allies. 

Commercial  high-tech  advances  have  out- 
paced military  development. 

Eijport  controls  may  contribute  to  lost 
sales  and  an  environment  that  discourages 
U.S.  exports. 

The  efficiency  of  U.S.  export  control  ad- 
minfetration  is  hampered  substantially  by 
its  shared  responsibility.  Disagreements 
exist  between  the  Department  of  Commerce 
and  DoD  on  the  criteria  for  determining  for- 
eign availability  and  the  strategic  impor- 
tance of  items.  Resulting  de  facto  veto  au- 
thority exercised  by  DoD  thwarts  the  intent 
of  Cbngress.  which  designated  Commerce  as 
lead  agency. 


Interagency  disagreement  on  policies  and 
proceduroB  has  resulted  in  the  breakdown  of 
the  technology  decontrol  process  based  on 
foreign  availability.  The  breakdown  is  large- 
ly attributable  to  the  absence  of  specific 
time  constraints  for  investigation  of  foreign 
availability  in  the  1979  legislation  mandat- 
ing decontrol. 

Lack  of  high  level  oversight  and  direction 
degrades  the  effectiveness  of  controls.  The 
administrative  structure  established  by  the 
executive  branch  have  not  been  effective  in 
resolving  the  frequent  policy  differences 
among  the  principal  agencies  or  in  providing 
adequate  policy  direction.  This  has  resulted 
in  duplication  of  effort,  uncertain  lines  of 
authority,  serious  delays  in  decision  making, 
and  under  utilization  of  Information  sharing 
capabilities. 

There  are  serious  shortcomings  in  the 
quality  and  quantity  of  information  main- 
tained and  analyzed  by  the  U.S.  government 
on  the  operation  and  impact  of  controls.  In 
the  absence  of  better  information,  it  will  be 
hard  for  policymakers  to  make  informed 
and  balanced  judgments. 

There  is  need  for  high-level  industry 
input  in  the  formulation  of  national  securi- 
ty export  control  policy. 

U.S.  dominance  over  advanced  technology 
is  declining.  The  U.S.  cannot  succeed  in 
blocking  Soviet  acquisition  of  sensitive  tech- 
nology without  full  cooperation  of  countries 
that  represent  alternate  sources  of  supply. 

The  goal  of  U.S.  policy  should  be  to  so  im- 
prove the  multilateral  control  systems  that 
it  is  possible  to  remove  controls  from  West- 
West  trade.  Two  features  of  U.S.  policy 
impede  progress  toward  this:  <  1 )  the  tenden- 
cy to  resort  to  foreign  policy  trade  sanctions 
without  distinguishing  these  from  national 
security  controls  and  without  consulting  our 
allies,  and  (2)  extraterritorial  controls  that 
signal  U.S.  mistrust  of  our  CoCom  partners 
and  hurt  allied  relations. 

Foreign  perception  of  U.S.  commercial  ad- 
vantage derived  from  export  controls  im- 
pedes multilateral  cooperation. 

Greater  effort  is  required  to  better  coordi- 
nate the  policies  of  participating  countries 
and  gain  the  cooperation  of  non-CoCom 
members.  The  bilateral  agreements  that 
have  been  reached  with  nonmembers  do  not 
come  close  to  meeting  the  comprehensive 
criteria  proposed  by  the  U.S.  for  protecting 
CoCom  proscribed  technology. 

Unilatetel  controls  [by  the  U.S.]  are  of 
limited  use  and  may  undermine  cooperation 
and  efforts  to  develop  a  sound  multilateral 
approach. 

Bilateral  agreements  with  non-CoCom 
countries  that  restrict  only  the  reexport  of 
U.S.— origin  technology  disadvantage  U.S. 
companies. 

There  are  no  well-defined  criteria  to  deter- 
mine whether  a  given  technology  will  en- 
hance Soviet  military  capability. 

The  scope  of  current  U.S.  controls  under- 
mines their  effectiveness:  they  are  not  ra- 
tional, creditable  or  predictable,  and  they 
encompas  too  many  products  and  technol- 
ogies to  be  administratively  feasible 

The  scope  of  controls  discourages  compli- 
ance, especially  among  small  and  medium 
sized  companies. 

Pragmatic  control  lists  must  be  technical- 
ly sound,  narrowly  focused,  and  multilater- 
ally  coordinated.  Control  criteria  developed 
in  1979  have  not  always  proven  useful  to  im- 
plementing the  controls. 

Control  of  "technological  commodities"  is 
not  practical. 

There  is  much  less  consensus  among 
CoCom  allies  on  the  use  of  trade  restrictions 


for  foreign  policy  reasons  than  on  controls 
in  the  Interest  of  national  security. 

Because  of  their  fundamentally  different 
objectives,  the  Military  Critical  Technol- 
ogies List  (MCTL)  cannot  be  practically  in- 
tegrated into  the  Commerce  Department 
control  list  (as  is  Congressionally  mandat- 
ed). 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

Take  the  lead  [by  the  U.S.I  in  strengthen- 
ing the  CoCom  mechanism  to  encourage  the 
development  of  a  fully  multilateral  ap- 
proach. This  includes  cooperation  of  CoCom 
countries  and  the  adoption  of  CoCom-like 
standards  for  newly  industrialized  countries' 
iitdigenous  technologies. 

Reduce  the  scope  of  the  Control  List.  The 
List  should  be  limited  to  items  that  would 
significantly  enhance  Soviet  bloc  military 
capabilities  and  are  easy  to  control.  The 
U.S.  should  seek  to  control  only  the  export 
of  CoCom  proscribed  items  designed  for  pro- 
scribed countries. 

Simplify  decontrol  procedures.  Remove 
items  whose  control  is  no  longer  feasible  be- 
cause of  widespread  production  and  distri- 
bution, and  add  a  provision  for  automatic 
removal  of  lower-level  CoCom  items. 

Obtain  agreement  with  allies  on  a 
common  approach  to  reexjxjrt  of  CoCom- 
origln  items.  Eliminate  reexport  authoriza- 
tion requirements  in  countries  participating 
in  export  controls. 

Establish  control  definitions  that  i>ermit 
effective,  practical  implemenation  of  con- 
trols, such  as  restricting  controls  to  technol- 
ogies that  are  easily  defined  with  military 
uses. 

Prepare  Control  Lists  with  advice  from 
technical  advisory  groups. 

Because  open  scientific  communication 
and  trade  are  important  to  maintaining  the 
Western  technology  lead,  make  sparing  and 
selective  use  of  existing  legislative  authority 
to  resist  technical  exchanges  or  limit  par- 
ticipation of  foreign  citizens  in  the  U.S. 
R&D  community. 

Bilateral  agreements  with  non-CoCom 
members  must  protect  all  similar  CoCom- 
origin  and  indigenously  produced  goods. 

Other  CoCom  countries  must  be  more 
vigilant  in  preventing  diversions  of  CoCom- 
origln  and  indigenously  produced  technolo- 
gy. As  compliance  with  U.S.  reexport  con- 
trols is  politically  unacceptable  in  many 
countries,  some  compromise  must  be 
reached. 

Negotiate  comprehensive  understandings 
or  effective  Informal  arrangments  with  non- 
member  countries,  that  specify  controls  on 
exports  of  all  CoCom  proscribed  goods  and 
technology.  Develop  a  graduated  scheme  of 
incentives  for  non-members  that  agree  to 
less  than  comprehensive  controls. 

Distinguished  between  foreign  policy  and 
national  security  controls,  as  described  by 
existing  statutory  authority. 

Give  greater  importance  to  maintaining 
U.S.  technological  strength,  economic  vitali- 
ty, and  allied  unity. 

Staff  the  NSC  to  provide  regular,  affirma- 
tive policy  direction  to  the  responsible  line 
agencies,  and  encourage  the  secretaries  of 
conunerce  and  treasury  to  participate  in 
NSC  meetings  at  which  export  control  mat- 
ters are  discussed. 

Allocate  resources  to  balance  the  policy- 
making process,  particularly  by  increasing 
the  capacity  and  sophistication  of  the  Com- 
merce Dept's  automated  systems,  In-house 
technical  and  analytical  expertise,  and  li- 
censing procedures. 

Ensure  that  the  U.S.  government  speak 
with  one  voice  when  dealing  with  foreign 


governments  and  firms  through  the  State 
Dept. 

Balance  economic-defense  representation 
on  all  country  delegations. 

Use  unilateral  controls  only  as  stop  gap 
measures  pending  multilateral  negotiations 
or  in  cases  of  critical  national  security. 

Develop  a  mechanism  to  obtain  input 
from  the  private  sector  In  the  formulation 
and  implementaion  of  control  policies.  Th.- 
group  must  be  constituted  at  sufficiently 
high  corporate  level  to  have  an  Impact  on 
the  policy  process.  It  is  recommended  that 
the  senior  policy  staff  of  the  Executive 
Office  meet  periodically  with  the  Presi- 
dent's Export  Council  and/or  other  respect- 
ed private  sector  representatives.  It  may  be 
necessary  for  Congress  to  establish  such  a 
mechanism. 

Withdraw  the  statutory  requirement  to 
integrate  the  MCTL  into  the  Commerce 
Dept.  control  list. 

Madam  President,  recent  proposals, 
both  regulatory  and  legislative  lan- 
guage, have  been  incorporated  into 
the  President's  trade  and  competitive- 
ness bill,  and  address  some  of  these 
problems. 

That  package  includes  some  much- 
needed  changes  to  the  Export  Admin- 
istration Act.  These  changes  would 
clarify  the  definition  of  foreign  avail- 
ability, and  provide  for  expeditious  is- 
suance of  export  licenses  to  friendly 
countries  in  cases  where  it  has  been  es- 
tablished that  the  item  to  be  exported 
is  freely  available  from  other  free 
world  countries.  Another  provision 
would  establish  a  distribution  license 
for  the  People's  Republic  of  China. 
This  bulk  license  would  place  United 
States  exporters  in  an  excellent  posi- 
tion to  compete  for  sales  in  the  Peo- 
ple's Republic  of  China's  vast  markets. 

I  would  also  like  to  conunend  the  ad- 
ministration, and  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  for  other  initiatives  that 
have  been  undertaken  to  help  bolster 
the  competitiveness  of  the  U.S.  high 
technology  sector.  This  is  a  sector  that 
is  caught  in  an  alarming  downspin. 
The  new  initiatives  announced  by  Sec- 
retary Baldrige  include  the  creation  of 
new  licenses  to  facilitate  trade  with 
other  CoCom  countries,  beginning 
with  government  agencies  and  govern- 
ment-owned companies  within  those 
countries.  Regulations  will  also  be  re- 
vised to  allow  reexports  of  U.S.  goods 
into  CoCom  countries.  Most  impor- 
tantly, the  Secretary  also  announced 
that  the  administration  is  considering 
for  revision  the  parts  and  components 
regulations  to  establish  a  de  minimis 
level  for  U.S.  content  in  foreign-pro- 
duced equipment.  This  is  a  critically 
needed  step  in  the  face  of  growing  evi- 
dence that  foreign  companies  are  ex- 
cluding U.S.  parts  and  components 
from  the  equipment  they  manufac- 
ture. 

The  administration  has  shown  by 
these  steps  that  it  is  willing  to  be  re- 
sponsive to  the  many  difficulties  faced 
by  U.S.  companies  that  must  export  in 
order  to  remain  viable. 


Madam  President,  many  of  the  defi- 
ciencies in  our  export  control  proce- 
dures that  have  been  widely  noted  and 
commented  upon  in  recent  months  can 
be  addressed  administratively  by 
changes  in  regulations,  the  issuance  of 
new  regulations,  and  changes  in  ad- 
ministrative practice.  Legislation  is  not 
needed  with  respect  to  every  problem. 
Indeed,  the  bill  Senator  Dixon  and  I 
are  introducing  today  is  in  some  re- 
spects redundant  with  proposed  ad- 
ministration regulations. 

We  have  done  that  for  two  reasons. 
First,  a  clear  expression  of  congres- 
sional intent  is  always  appropriate  and 
will  serve  to  reinforce  the  administra- 
tion's commitment  to  these  changes. 
Second,  our  experience  with  proposed 
regulations  in  the  recent  past  is  that 
they  sometimes  are  not  finally  pro- 
mulgated and  become  victims  to  pro- 
longed interagency  detMite.  Even  with 
respect  to  those  recently  announced.  I 
believe  it  is  better  at  this  point  to 
maintain  an  air  of  healthy  skepticism 
regarding  their  ultimate  publication. 
If  they  appear  in  final  and  satisfactory 
form  prior  to  enactment  of  this  legis- 
lation, we  can  make  appropriate  dele- 
tions from  the  bill.  If  they  do  not 
appear  by  that  point,  then  Congress 
will  have  fulfilled  its  responsibility  by 
legislating  the  changes. 

Let  me  also  say,  Mr.  President,  that 
the  proposed  changes  in  the  EAA  I  am 
atx>ut  to  describe  are  by  no  means  an 
exclusive  list.  Senator  Dixon  and  I 
have  included  in  the  bill  those  amend- 
ments we  believe  are  appropriate.  In 
our  discussions  with  members  of  the 
exporting  community  other  problems 
have  come  to  light— some  of  them 
quite  recently— and  there  has  not  been 
sufficient  time  to  analyze  those  con- 
cerns fully  and  develop  proper  solu- 
tions. Both  of  us,  however,  are  com- 
mitted to  continuing  our  examination 
of  the  act  and  current  procedures,  and 
we  are  open  to  adding  additional 
amendments  to  this  bill  to  the  extent 
there  are  additional  problems  to  be  ad- 
dressed. We  hope  and  expect  that  the 
Banking  Committee  will  take  EAA 
amendments  up  in  hearings  and 
markup  in  March  and  April  in  time  to 
report  a  Committee  amendment  to  the 
trade  legislation  now  being  developed 
by  several  committees.  Without  ques- 
tion, a  trade  package  would  be  incom- 
plete without  provisions  on  export 
controls. 

The  provisions  in  our  bill  relate  to  a 
number  of  main  themes  or  topics  that 
the  Export  Administration  Act  ad- 
dresses. They  include:  reexport  con- 
trols, decontrolling  low  level  technolo- 
gy items,  assessing  foreign  availability, 
shipments  to  the  Peoples'  Republic  of 
China,  judicial  review,  and  the  Inter- 
national Emergency  Economic  Powers 
Act  [lEEPA]  and  foreign  policy  con- 
trols. Let  me  now  describe  the  provi- 
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I  of  this  bill  in  more  detail  and  the 
thifiiriny  that  went  into  them. 


rooimoLs 

One  of  the  most  serious  and  not  en- 
tirely expected  problems  that  has  de- 
veloped sinoe  the  enactment  of  the 
IMS  amenADoents  is  the  reaction  of 
our  allies  to  UJ3.  reexport  controls  and 
our  own  confusion  in  applying  such 
controls.  This  issue  arises  primarily  in 
two  ooDtexts:  the  resale  of  a  properly 
licensed  U.S.  item  to  a  new  end  user. 
and  the  incorporation  of  U.S.  parts 
and  components  into  a  foreign  good. 

In  the  first  case,  while  resale  to  the 
Eastern  bloc  would  clearly  require  a  li- 
cense, not  to  mention  CoCom  approv- 
al—if the  initial  sale  were  to  an  end 
user  In  a  CoCom  country,  NATO  coun- 
tries, plus  Japan,  minus  Iceland:  but 
the  Commerce  Department  has  often 
indsted  on  requiring  a  license  for  reex- 
pmt  even  for  resale  within  CoCom  or 
within  the  same  CoCom  nation.  In 
such  situations  the  only  argument 
that  could  be  raised  is  the  rislc  of  di- 
version to  the  Eastern  bloc,  but  that  is 
precisely  why  CoCom  was  created— to 
provide  multilateral  cooperation 
against  that  possibility.  Much  of  what 
we  did  in  1985  was  based  on  the  con- 
clusim  that  our  allies'  export  control 
standards  and  procedures  were  inferi- 
or' to  ours,  notwithstanding  their  par- 
ticipation in  CoCom.  Since  then  much 
has  been  done  to  upgrade  CoCom  and 
to  sensitize  our  allies  to  the  need  to 
exercise  dose  controls  on  the  export 
of  militarily  critical  goods  and  technol- 
ogy. Although  this  will  be  a  major 
issue  to  discuss  in  hearings.  I  am  in- 
clined to  conclude  at  this  point  that 
the  soundest  policy  is  to  rely  more 
heavily  on  CoCom-member  nations' 
controls  in  reexport  cases  and  to  dem- 
onstrate confidence  in  their  ability  to 
assess  the  risk  of  diversion  and  talie 
amiropriate  and  effective  action. 

These  arguments  also  vpvXy  to  the 
parts  and  components  question,  but 
there  is  an  additional  special  concern 
as  well,  and  that  is  the  growing  unwill- 
ingness of  Eur(H>ean  manufacturers  to 
use  United  States  parts  and  compo- 
nents because  of  the  possibility  that 
doing  so  will  subject  the  entire  end 
product  to  United  States  requirements 
for  an  export  license.  As  a  result, 
American  manufacturers  are  not  only 
foregoing  sales,  they  are  being  increas- 
ingly designed  out  of  European  pro- 
duction, as  manufacturers  there 
design  and  engineer  their  products  to 
use  exclusively  non-United  States 
parts.  Obviously,  such  a  development 
has  m&}or  long-term  consequences  for 
our  intematimial  competitiveness. 
There  has  been  a  good  bit  of  evidence 
developed  on  this  subject,  and  given 
the  critical  nature  of  the  issue,  I  hope 
any  hearings  held  in  the  Banlcing 
Committee  look  into  this  development 
in  depth. 

To  reqwnd  to  these  problems,  our 
bill  contains  two  provisions  on  reex- 


port controls.  One  would  prohibit 
them  for  resales  within  CoCom  na- 
tions, and  one  would  prohibit  them  in 
certain  cases  for  parts  and  compo- 
nents. Those  cases  are: 

First,  where  the  part  or  the  good 
into  which  it  is  to  be  incorporated  did 
not  require  an  export  license  from  the 
United  SUtes: 

Second,  where  the  value  of  the  UJS. 
content  of  the  end  product  is  35  per- 
cent or  less;  and 

Third,  where  the  goods  are  spare  or 
replacement  parts  for  U.S.  origin  com- 
ponents in  a  legally  exported  product. 
This  parallels  a  provision  of  current 
law  relating  to  export  controls  on 
sparf  parts. 

We  believe  these  limitations  will  ad- 
dress the  problems  I  have  described 
without  comprtxnising  our  national  se- 
curity interests.  In  the  first  case  the 
products  remain  subject  to  CoCom 
and  CoCom-member  nation  licensing 
procedures  which  should  adequately 
protect  against  the  risti  of  diversion. 
In  the  parts  and  components  case  that 
would  be.  true  as  well  in  most  cases, 
since  that  is  where  much  of  manufac- 
turing of  the  kinds  of  products  that 
would  be  affected  is  occurring. 

EXPORT  OP  LOW-TECHNOLOCY  ITEMS 

One  of  the  biggest  debates  we  had  in 
1985  was  over  the  question  of  how 
much  technology  can  safely  be  ex- 
cluded from  any  controls.  This  is  not 
only  an  extraordinarily  difficult  ques- 
tion, it  is  a  moving  target,  since  con- 
stant technological  change  renders 
almost  any  line  drawn  obsolete  in  a 
period  of  only  a  few  years.  For  that 
very  reason  it  would  be  inappropriate 
and  counterproductive  for  Congress  to 
seek  to  specify  in  the  law  precise  levels 
of  performance  for  specific  products 
that  could  be  exported  without  li- 
cense. On  the  other  hand,  however, 
there  are  some  technology  lines  that 
have  already  been  drawn  administra- 
tively that  can  usefully  be  employed, 
along  with  a  requirement  that  they  be 
regularly  updated. 

The  first  such  level  is  that  at  which 
goock  can  be  exported  to  CoCom  na- 
tions without  a  license,  the  so-called 
AEK  level.  For  administrative  excep- 
tion, notes  a  reference  to  CoCom  pro- 
cedures which,  in  these  cases,  require 
only  notification  rather  than  their  ap- 
proval for  export. 

The  second  is  the  so-called  PRC 
green  line,  the  level  at  which  goods 
can  be  shipped  to  the  People's  Repub- 
lic of  China  with  only  CoCom  notifica- 
tion rather  than  approval.  Paradox- 
ically this  level  is  in  some  situations 
higher  than  the  first  level,  a  product 
of  the  United  States  desire  to  improve 
further  political  relations  with  the 
People's  Republic  by  upgrading  eco- 
nomic relations,  and  our  assessment 
that  the  risk  of  diversion  to  the  Soviet 
Union  was  small.  That  latter  Judg- 
ment, incidentally,  ought  not  be 
rushed.  What  we  have  learned  over 


the  past  few  months  is  that  the  Chi- 
nese regime  is  hardly  monolithic  in  its 
commitment  to  Western  economic  de- 
velopmemt,  and  that  its  path  to  such 
development  is  unlikely  to  be  a 
straight  Bne.  That  does  not  argue  for 
a  different  policy  but  rather  a  more 
sophistioited  analysis  of  events  in 
China  and  a  willingness  to  adjust  our 
policy  to  those  events. 

The  thdrd  and  highest  technology 
reference  level  we  use  is  that  of  goods 
permitted  to  be  exported  under  a  dis- 
tribution license— a  bulk  license  per- 
mitting multiple  shipments  to  specific, 
thoroughly  vetted,  end  users. 

Our  approach  in  this  legislation  is  to 
permit  export  without  license  to  non- 
controlled  countries  of  products  up  to 
the  PRC  green  line  level.  That  is. 
products  that  can  be  sent  to  the  PRC 
with  only  CoCom  notification  can  be 
sent  elsewhere  outside  the  Soviet  bloc 
as  well.  The  provision  also  permits  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  to  require  no- 
tification of  such  exports  in  order  to 
help  the  Government  to  maintain  a 
paper  trail  in  the  event  of  diversion  to 
controlled  countries.  At  the  same  time, 
because  ttiere  is  some  legitimate  con- 
cern that  our  entire  control  policy 
ought  not  to  be  linked  to  our  relations 
with  the  People's  Republic  of  China- 
relations  that  can  be  expected  to  have 
their  ups  and  downs— the  bill  delinlcs 
the  PRC  from  the  rest  by  establishing 
the  green  line  level  as  of  March  1, 
1987,  as  the  level  for  license-free 
expori  to  noncontroUed  destinations. 
That  bretk  would  leave  the  Commerce 
Department  free  to  adjust  the  PRC 
level  as  circumstances  dictate  and  to 
adjust  the  general  level  separately. 

POREIGM  AVAILABILITY 

One  of  the  greatest  disappointments 
from  the  1985  amendments,  albeit  not 
an  unexpected  one,  has  been  the  fail- 
ure of  the  foreign  availability  provi- 
sions to  have  much  of  an  effect  in  de- 
controlling exports.  The  logic  of  the 
concept  ii  unassailable— we  should  not 
control  those  items  that  are  already 
available  to  the  Soviet  bloc.  Implemen- 
tation, however,  has  been  paralyzed  by 
sharp  inlieragency  and  private  sector- 
Government  disagreements  over  the 
elements  of  the  definition— what 
"available"  means  and  whether  what 
is  availaUe  is  there  in  sufficient  quan- 
tity and  quality  to  moot  the  purpose 
of  our  controls. 

As  a  re$ult,  there  have  been  only  two 
or  three  determinaitons  of  foreign 
availability  since  the  1985  amend- 
ments were  enacted,  the  most  signifi- 
cant of  them,  the  silicon  wafer  saw 
case,  marked  by  bitter  and  continuing 
disagreement  between  the  Commerce 
and  Defense  Departments  over  wheth- 
er comparable  itiems  were,  in  fact, 
available,  Unfortunately,  it  is  liattles 
such  as  these  that  do  the  greatest 
damage  to  our  credibility  as  exporters 
and  suppliers.  Foreign  companies  or- 


dering U.S.  products  deserve  a  timely 
and  accurate  response.  Either  an  item 
can  be  exported  or  it  cannot.  Delays 
while  agencies  wrangle  over  availabil- 
ity, which  are  often  counted  in 
months  and  even  years  rather  than 
days  and  weeks,  can  only  encourage 
foreign  buyers  to  fill  their  needs  else- 
where. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  it  is  fair 
to  say  that  this  kind  of  decision  must, 
in  the  final  analysis,  be  a  judgment 
call.  The  Congress  caimot  legislate 
availability  any  more  than  it  can  posit 
a  constant  and  unchanging  level  of 
technology  below  which  items  can  be 
shipped  without  a  license.  Industries 
and  production  processes  change; 
other  actors  come  on  to  the  economic 
stage.  The  best  we  can  do  is  create  a 
mechanism  for  maldng  those  Judg- 
ments that  Is  transparent  and  fair. 

To  that  end,  our  bill  makes  both 
procedural  and  substantive  changes  in 
the  foreign  availability  provisions  of 
the  act.  The  procedural  changes  are 
essentially  to  put  time  limits  and  a 
notice  burden  on  the  Secretary  of  that 
the  public  knows  when  a  foreign  avail- 
ability assessment  is  underway,  has  an 
opportunity  to  comment,  and  knows 
that  the  assessment  must  be  complet- 
ed and  a  Judgment  made  by  a  date  cer- 
tain. In  that  regard,  the  bill  provides 
for  a  60-day  initial  Judgment  by  the 
Secretary,  but  if  more  time  is  needed 
he  can  effectively  postpone  the  deci- 
sion for  4  more  months— a  total  of  6 
months. 

With  respect  to  the  substantive 
issues,  under  the  current  Export  Ad- 
ministration Act,  foreign  availability 
determinations  focus  on  the  question 
of  availability  in  controlled  countries, 
that  is,  the  East  bloc.  In  this  regard, 
once  foreign  availability  is  established 
in  the  bloc,  national  security  controls 
on  exports  of  products  are  removed 
for  all  destinations.  The  current  for- 
eign availability  provisions  do  nothing 
to  alleviate  the  burdens  of  unilateral 
U.S.  export  controls  on  exports  of 
products  that  are  available  in  the  free 
world.  Since  the  vast  bulk  of  business 
by  U.S.  exporters  is  concentrated  in 
free  world  countries,  current  foreign 
availability  provisions  do  not  address 
the  needs  of  the  largest  portion  of 
U.S.  business. 

At  present,  U.S.  companies  are  re- 
quired to  obtain  licenses  to  export 
products  to  a  free  world  country  even 
when  comparable  products  are  being 
developed  and  manufactured  for 
export  in  that  free  world  country.  The 
U.S.  exporter  is  harmed  not  only  in 
the  foreign  source  market,  but  also  in 
third  country  markets  since  the  source 
country  generally  does  not  require  a  li- 
cense for  the  export  of  the  same  or 
similar  products  to  free  world  coun- 
tries. Such  unilateral  export  controls 
impose  a  significant  competitive  disad- 
vantage on  U.8.  companies  attempting 
to  compete  in  foreign  markets. 


The  addition  of  a  West/West  foreign 
availability  provision  is  in  support  of 
the  President's  competitiveness  initia- 
tive calling  for  the  elimination  of  uni- 
lateral controls  in  those  areas  where 
there  is  widespread  foreign  availabil- 
ity. Adoption  of  this  procedure  would 
be  a  major  step  toward  enhancing  the 
international  competitiveness  of  U.S. 
exporters  in  free  world  markets. 

The  proposed  legislation  provides 
that  if  a  product  is  available  in  a  free 
world  country,  similar  products  should 
be  free  from  licensing  requirements 
for  export  to  free  world  countries, 
except  to  the  extent  the  source  coun- 
try places  controls  on  the  export  of 
that  product.  Thus,  for  example,  if  a 
product  is  available  for  export  to  all 
free  world  destinations  from  West 
Germany,  then  a  comparable  United 
States  product  would  not  require  a  li- 
cense for  export  under  this  provision. 
However,  if  West  Germany  imposes 
special  licensing  controls  on  the 
export  of  the  product  to  a  particular 
country,  such  as  India,  then  this  provi- 
sion would  not  apply  to  exports  to 
India.  U.S.  companies  would  be  re- 
lieved from  U.S.  controls  on  exports  to 
free  world  countries  that  are  ineffec- 
tive because  of  the  availability  of  com- 
parable products  from  foreign  sources. 
This  provision  would  not  apply  to  con- 
trols on  exports  to  controlled  coun- 
tries. 

The  criteria  for  foreign  availability 
are  only  the  criteria  that  are  in  the 
commodity  control  list.  Additionally,  a 
procedure  is  proposed  that  would  iden- 
tify the  highest  technical  level  of  a 
product  that  is  available  from  outside 
the  United  States,  and  then  decontrol 
to  free  world  countries  all  products 
below  that  technical  level.  This  proce- 
dure is  essential  to  reduce  the  adminis- 
trative burden  on  the  Commerce  De- 
partment in  implementing  this  new 
provision  and  to  expedite  foreign 
availability  determinations.  It  is  antici- 
pated that  trade  associations  will  be 
helpful  in  coordinating  foreign  avail- 
ability submissions. 

There  is  an  additional  requirement 
under  the  current  foreign  availability 
provision  in  the  Export  Administra- 
tion Act  regarding  whether  the  par- 
ticular product  is  available  in  suffi- 
cient quantities  to  satisfy  the  needs  of 
controlled  countries  so  that  U.S.  ex- 
ports would  not  make  a  significant 
contribution  to  the  military  potential 
of  such  countries.  This  factor  has  been 
eliminated  from  this  provision  since  it 
is  irrelevant  for  exports  to  free  world 
countries.  In  a  typical  free  world 
market  oriented  environment,  if  the 
source  country  does  not  impose  con- 
trols on  the  export  of  a  product,  then 
normal  market  mechanisms  will  assure 
that  there  will  be  sufficient  quantity 
of  the  particular  product  to  satisfy 
demand.  Hence,  a  requirement  that  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  a  product  t>e  es- 
tablished as  a  prerequisite  to  demon- 


strating foreign  availability  in  the 
West/West  context  is  not  necessary. 

The  recently  published  National 
Academy  of  Sciences'  study  on  export 
controls  indicated  that  between  80 
percent  to  90  percent  of  all  national 
security  related  licenses  fall  within  six 
product  categories:  aircraft,  instru- 
ments, telecommunications  equip- 
ment, semiconductors,  semiconductor 
manufacturing  equipment,  and  com- 
puters. Implementation  of  a  West/ 
West  foreign  availability  procedure 
could  alleviate  a  significant  burden  on 
U.S.  exporters  and  the  Commerce  De- 
partment, even  if  determinations  are 
made  on  only  a  small  nimaber  of  items 
within  these  product  categories.  This 
would  reduce  the  burden  currently  im- 
posed on  some  of  our  most  advanced 
and  competitive  industries. 

In  this  two-track  approach,  the  first, 
for  the  Soviet  bloc,  is  essentially  un- 
changed from  current  law,  except  for 
the  procedural  revisions  I  just  dis- 
cussed. The  second  track  for  West- 
West  decontrol  is  new.  Let  me  note  in 
conclusion,  however,  that  I  have  a  few 
illusions  that  this  provision  will  solve 
all  the  problems  we  have  discovered 
with  the  foreign  availability  concept. 
What  sounds  simple  in  theory  has 
proved  to  be  complex  in  administra- 
tion, even  in  the  occasional  presence 
of  interagency  good  will,  and  it  is  es- 
sential that  the  Congress  maintain 
active  oversight  of  the  Department's 
handling  of  this  provision. 

EXPORTS  TO  THE  PEOPLE'S  REPUBLIC  OP  CHINA 

The  Chinese  market  has  always  held 
a  fascination  for  Americans,  even 
before  the  advent  of  the  Communist 
regime.  Now.  as  political  relations 
warm  and  the  Chinese  explore  West- 
em  economic  models,  interest  in  the 
largest  untapped  market  in  the  world 
has  soared.  Some  of  that  interest,  of 
course,  is  bound  to  be  disappointed. 
The  Chinese  have  1  billion  people,  but 
that  does  not  mean  they  have  1  billion 
consumers  in  the  Western  sense.  For- 
eign exchange  is  limited,  the  society, 
including  its  economic  activity,  re- 
mains controlled,  and  imports  there- 
fore are  limited  to  those  items  the 
Government  determines  are  needed. 
In  making  that  determination  the  au- 
thorities put  heavy  emphasis  on  Joint 
ventures  and  other  production  ar- 
rangements that  will  ensure  as  much 
of  the  manufacture  as  possible  takes 
place  in  China. 

Elven  under  these  circumstances, 
however,  there  is  tremendous  opportu- 
nity in  China  in  a  wide  variety  of  sec- 
tors, although  high  technology  prod- 
ucts and  services  will  head  the  list  for 
some  time  to  come.  The  Reagan  ad- 
ministration, to  its  credit,  has  recog- 
nized this  and  has  attempted  to  keep 
pace  with  the  Chinese  need  for  Ameri- 
can equipment.  China  is  no  longer  of- 
ficially a  controlled  country  and  Is  well 
on  its  way  to  treatment  as  a  member 
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of  the  Western  economic  world.  As  I 
nid  earlier,  this  is  «n  evolution  that  is 
timely  and  sitpropriate.  and  I  support 
it,  although  I  continue  to  believe  it 
must  be  pursued  with  caution  and 
careful  analysis  as  we  proceed.  Such  a 
cautious  approach,  however,  suggests 
that  it  is  now  time  to  take  another 
step  or  two.  To  that  end.  our  bill  ex- 
plicitly makes  the  People's  Republic 
eligible  for  receiving  distribution  li- 
censes, although  it  does  not  require 
the  Commerce  £>epartment  to  grant 
them;  and  it  contains  a  special  provi- 
sion to  license  items  for  trade  shows  in 
China,  even  though  that  item  might 
not  be  eligible  for  an  export  license  to 
that  country. 

The  reason  for  that  latter  provision 
is  to  allow  our  exporters  to  keep  pace 
with  others  who  send  their  latest 
models  and  equipment  to  trade  shows 
in  China  notwithstanding  its  licensing 
status;  and  because  the  PRO  green 
line  has  been  evolving  rapidly.  What 
cannot  be  licensed  for  sale  today  may 
well  be  permitted  a  year  from  now 
when  the  Chinese  finally  decide  they 
want  to  buy  it.  While  there  may  be 
some  danger  that  potential  buyers 
could  be  offended  by  being  allowed  to 
see  items  that  cannot  legally  be  ex- 
ported, the  exporting  community  be- 
lieves that  that  danger  is  less  impor- 
tant than  the  danger  of  being  written 
off  as  a  serious  force  in  the  Chinese 
market  by  displaying  only  outdated 
items.  Together  these  provisions  will 
continue  our  effort  to  establish  and 
improve  economic  links  with  China. 

JTntlCIAL  KKVIEW 

These  provisions  have  long  been  the 
province  of  Senator  Dixon,  who  was 
largely  responsible  for  what  appeared 
in  the  1985  amendments  on  this  sub- 
ject. Aa  a  result.  I  will  defer  any  expla- 
nation of  them  to  him. 

KMUIGlf  POUCT  COimOLS  AMD  lEEPA 

While  the  debate  over  the  appropri- 
ateness of  foreign  policy  export  con- 
trols has  probably  been  less  noisy  than 
that  over  national  security  controls,  it 
has  been  no  less  important,  particular- 
ly because  of  the  implications  it  has 
for  the  spectrum  of  executive-legisla- 
tive relations.  For  the  past  8  years 
that  debate  has  been  shaped  by  two 
events  that.  I  hope,  will  never  be  re- 
peated—President Carter's  grain  em- 
bargo and  President  Reagan's  controls 
on  equipment  to  help  construct  the 
Soviet  gas  pipeline  to  Western  Europe. 
Both  actions,  in  my  Judgment,  are 
classic  examples  of  the  failure  of  these 
kinds  of  controls.  Neither  accom- 
plished any  significant  foreign  policy 
goal,  and  both  did  serious  damage  to 
Important  sectors  of  the  American 
economy  from  which  we  have  not  yet 
fully  recovered. 

It  is  no  surprise  that  as  instruments 
of  war  become  more  devastating,  the 
reluctance  to  use  them  grows,  as  does, 
therefore,  pressure  to  develop  surro- 
gates as  a  means  of  resolving  conflicts. 


The  most  popular  surrogate  in  recent 
years  has  been  the  economic  weapon— 
the  effort  to  deny  our  adversary  some- 
thing he  needs,  or  the  effort  simply  to 
show  symbolically  our  disapproval  of 
some  action  he  has  taken. 

The  dangers  of  export  controls— the 
chief  economic  weapon— are  that  they 
rarely  work  unless  they  are  universally 
applied,  which  is  extremely  rare,  and 
they  hurt  our  own  producers.  In  the 
grain  embargo  case,  where  we  sought 
to  demonstrate  our  disapproval  of 
Soviet  actions  in  Afghanistan,  we  suc- 
ceeded in  denying  our  farmers  an  im- 
portant market  part  of  which  we  have 
subsequently  lost  permanently  to 
other  suppliers  initially  drawn  in  by 
our  withdrawal.  Obviously,  the  embar- 
go was  not  the  sole  factor  in  the  long 
term  shift  in  Soviet  grain  purchases, 
but  it  was  unquestionably  a  major 
factor  which  cast  serious  doubt  on  our 
reliability  as  suppliers. 

That  same  doubt  was  cast  by  the 
pipeline  controls,  only  this  time  it  af- 
fected European  manufacturers  who 
wanted  United  States  components. 
Our  policy  in  that  case  not  only  failed 
to  stop  the  construction  of  the  pipe- 
line: it  has  destroyed  our  credibility  in 
Western  Europe  and  has  been  a  con- 
tributing factor  in  the  tendency  to 
"design  out"  American  components  in 
Europe. 

Those  two  events  led  to  two  initia- 
tives in  the  1985  amendments— to 
malce  the  imposition  of  foreign  policy 
controls  more  difficult  by  requiring 
more  extensive  findings  and  determi- 
nations and  greater  consultation  with 
Congress  and  industry,  and  to  mitigate 
the  effect  of  the  imposition  of  controls 
through  a  contract  sanctity  clause  pro- 
tecting existing  contractual  arrange- 
ments from  the  effects  of  the  controls. 

While  I  did  not  believe  at  the  time 
that  either  of  those  initiatives  had 
been  fully  embodied  in  the  final  ver- 
sion of  the  legislation— I  was  particu- 
larly disappointed  with  the  compro- 
mise on  contract  sanctity— the  course 
of  events  since  1985  has  been  unex- 
pected. To  its  credit,  the  administra- 
tion has  taken  the  contract  sanctity 
provision  fairly  seriously,  and  it  has 
made  the  necessary  determinations,  al- 
though its  consultation  has  been  little 
more  than  shortly  before-the-fact  no- 
tification. 

Unfortunately,  the  more  important 
effect  of  the  1985  amendments  has 
been  to  turn  the  administration  away 
from  using  the  Export  Administration 
Act  at  all  in  favor  of  relying  instead  on 
the  International  Emergency  Econom- 
ic Powers  Act  [lEEPA]  for  the  imposi- 
tion of  foreign  policy  export  controls. 
This  can  only  have  the  effect  of  avoid- 
ing the  strictures  of  the  EAA,  specifi- 
cally the  two  I  mentioned. 

Understanding  the  significance  of 
this  demands  a  brief  comment  on  the 
lEiPA.  That  act  is  one  of  the  most 
wide-ranging  authorities  the  President 


has.  It  aUows  him  to  declare  a  national 
emergenpy  and  pursuant  to  it  impose  a 
wide  variety  of  controls  on  virtually 
every  kind  of  transaction  between  the 
United  States,  both  corporate  entities 
and  private  citizens,  and  the  source  of 
the  threat  to  the  United  States  that 
cause  the  emergency.  This  authority  is 
broad,  even  dictatorial.  It  is  the  au- 
thority President  Carter  used,  legiti- 
mately in  my  judgment,  to  freeze  Ira- 
nian assets  in  U.S.  banks  following  the 
taking  of  our  hostages  in  1979.  The  act 
permits  a  declaration  of  national 
emergency  in  order  to  deal  with  any 
unusual  and  extraordinary  threat, 
which  has  its  source  in  whole  or  sub- 
stantial part  outside  the  United 
States,  t»  the  national  security,  for- 
eign policy,  or  economy  of  the  United 
States. 

The  Reagan  administration,  unfor- 
tunately, has  been  less  discriminating 
than  the  Carter  administration  in  the 
use  of  this  broad  authority.  The  con- 
trols we  have  imposed  on  Nicaragua, 
Libya,  and  South  Africa  prior  to  the 
enactment  of  legislation  in  1986  were 
all  pursuant  to  national  emergencies 
declared  under  the  lEEPA.  In  the 
third  case.  South  Africa,  even  the  ad- 
ministration's own  witness.  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  David  Mul- 
ford,  had  difficulty  explaining  the 
nature  of  the  "emergency"  that  justi- 
fied use  df  the  lEEPA. 

These  controls  have  not  aroused  as 
much  controversy  in  Congress  as  per- 
haps they  should  have,  largely  be- 
cause the  countries  they  focused  on 
are  unpopular,  and  no  one  wants  to  be 
perceived,  in  particular,  as  defending 
Libya  or  South  Africa.  Nevertheless, 
there  is  an  important  issue  here.  The 
intent  of  the  lEEPA  was  that  its  use 
be  reserved  for  the  most  serious  of 
truly  wide-ranging  emergencies  that 
were  threats  to  our  national  security- 
threats  commensurate  with  the  ex- 
traordinary powers  granted  the  Presi- 
dent under  the  statute.  To  use  lEEPA 
in  single-country  situations  not  only 
cheapens  the  act.  it  allows  the  Presi- 
dent to  avoid  Congress'  determination 
that  foreign  policy  export  controls  be 
imposed  only  after  certain  carefully 
consider^  determinations  and  consul- 
tations and  that  they  be  subject  to  the 
principle  of  contract  sanctity. 

In  an  effort  to  put  a  stop  to  this 
tendency  and  restore  lEEPA  to  its 
rightful  place,  our  bill  makes  three 
amendments: 

First,  it  deletes  "foreign  policy"  as 
the  basis  for  declaring  an  emergency, 
leaving  threats  to  national  security  or 
economic  security. 

Second,  it  includes  language  making 
clear  that  any  actions  taken  pursuant 
to  the  declaration  of  an  emergency 
should  be  aimed  at  the  countries  that 
are  the  source  of  the  threat,  and  their 
impact  on  Americans  should  be  mini- 
mized. 


Third,  it  states  that  if  the  President 
imposes  export  controls  under  the 
lEEPA,  he  may  only  do  so  pursuant  to 
the  procedural  portions  of  section  6  of 
the  Export  Administration  Act. 

This  solution  is  not  perfect.  Indeed, 
no  legislative  action  can  be,  since  im- 
portant elements  of  judgment  must  be 
reserved  to  the  P*resident  and  that 
judgment  can  always  be  abused.  I  also 
fully  expect  this  to  be  the  provision  of 
this  bill  most  strenuously  opposed  by 
the  administration  since  it  constitutes 
a  limitation  on  the  President's  author- 
ity, which  any  President  is  likely  to 
oppose.  Even  so,  I  intend  to  push  for- 
ward with  it  not  because  of  any  situa- 
tion where  the  President  has  taken 
particularly  objectionable  actions,  but 
because  of  the  open  door  we  have  left 
him  to  do  precisely  that.  This  is  a 
matter  of  principle— the  currency  used 
to  declare  an  emergency  is  being  de- 
based, and  we  ought  to  restore  it  to  its 
proper  value. 

I  would  also  add.  Madam  President, 
that  the  bill  contains  one  additional 
provision  clarifying  that  the  provision 
on  spare  and  replacement  parts  in  the 
1985  amendments  applies  to  section  6 
export  controls  as  well  as  section  5 
controls,  unless  the  President  specifi- 
cally controls  spare  parts  in  section  6 
cases.  There  has  apparently  been  some 
confusion  about  the  intent  of  the  1985 
provision,  and  this  should  clarify  it. 

KISCEIXAMEOUS  PROVISIONS 

The  bill  also  contains  a  number  of 
provisions  that  do  not  easily  fall  into 
the  categories  I  have  just  discussed 
but  which  su-e  no  less  important. 

First,  there  is  a  prohibition  on 
charging  user  fees  on  export  license 
applications.  The  Department  of  Com- 
merce has  proposed  a  $50  fee  to  ac- 
company licenses,  which  I  believe  is 
outrageous  and  particularly  harmful 
to  the  smaller  businesses  we  are  sup- 
posed to  be  trying  to  help  export. 
While  I  do  not  necessarily  oppose  user 
fees  in  principle  and  supported  them 
in  other  cases,  I  believe  in  the  export 
control  sj%a  they  only  add  insult  to 
the  injury  already  being  suffered  be- 
cause of  a  confused  and  cumbersome 
licensing  system. 

Second,  the  bill  changes  somewhat 
the  definition  of  embedded  micro- 
processor to  better  clarify  what  was  in- 
tended to  be  covered  and  to  take  into 
account  recent  technological  develop- 
ments. 

Third,  in  an  effort  to  help  the  ad- 
ministration implement  its  certified 
end  user  system,  the  so-called  gold 
card,  the  bill  provides  that  entities  of 
Cocom  governments  and  section  5(k) 
governments— countries  that  have 
adopted  control  systems  similar  to 
those  of  Cocom— be  considered  certi- 
fied end  users.  This  Is  logical,  since  the 
entities  in  question  are  all  part  of  gov- 
ernments that  Impose  acceptable  con- 
trols. This  proposal  has  also  been 
made  by  the  administration. 


Fourth,  we  have  added  a  provision  to 
section  5(k)  making  clear  that  negotia- 
tions with  other  governments  on  con- 
trols must  result  in  reciprocity;  that  is, 
U.S.  items  and  those  of  the  other 
country  must  be  treated  equally. 

Fifth,  finally,  we  have  included  hor- 
tatory language  in  section  6(a)  urging 
the  President  to  use  diplomatic  alter- 
natives before  resorting  to  foreign 
policy  export  controls. 

Madam  President,  as  I  said  at  the  be- 
ginning of  my  remarlcs,  this  bill  is  nei- 
ther perfect  nor  finished.  Many  of  its 
elements  I  expect  to  be  noncontrover- 
sial;  indeed  the  administration  has 
proposed  a  number  of  them.  Others 
will  be  subject  to  considerable  discus- 
sion. In  addition,  there  will  no  doubt 
be  many  suggestions  for  additions  that 
Senator  Dixon  and  I  will  want  to  con- 
sider carefully.  I  hope,  however,  that 
one  area  we  can  avoid  being  mired  in, 
as  we  were  in  1983,  1984,  and  1985,  is  a 
debate  over  restructuring  interagency 
relationships.  As  Senators  know,  this 
issue  has  aroused  strong  feelings  in 
the  past,  and  I  suspect  an  effort  to  res- 
urrect it  by  either  side  in  the  contro- 
versy could  jeopardize  the  enactment 
of  any  legislation  on  export  controls.  I 
would  also  say  that  such  a  restructur- 
ing is  probably  not  the  most  useful  ap- 
proach in  any  case.  One  of  the  things 
we  all  should  have  learned  by  now  is 
the  difficulty  of  legislating  bureau- 
cratic relationships.  We  cannot  by 
statute  effectively  prohibit  people 
from  having  opinions  or  expressing 
them  even  if  the  result  is  administra- 
tive delay.  A  better  way  to  address 
that  problem  is  by  specifying  what  is 
to  be  controlled  and  what  is  to  be  de- 
controlled, as  our  bill  seeks  to  do.  I 
hope  that  as  we  proceed  we  do  not  lose 
sight  of  that  objective. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dixon]  is 
recognized. 

EXPORT  ADMINISTRATION  AMENDMENTS  OF  198  7 

Mr.  DIXON.  Madam  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  my  distinguished  col- 
league and  warm  friend.  Senator 
Heinz,  in  introducing  the  Export  Ad- 
ministration Amendments  of  1987.  At 
the  outset,  I  would  like  to  congratu- 
late the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
for  his  leadership  on  this  issue.  It  has 
been  a  pleasure  to  work  with  him  and 
his  staff  in  developing  this  bill. 

The  legislation  we  are  introducing 
will  reduce  the  licensing  burden  Amer- 
ican exporters  now  face.  Last  year,  the 
Department  of  Commerce  handled 
roughly  120,000  individual  export  li- 
cense applications.  Our  bill  will  cut 
that  number  in  half,  to  roughly  60,000. 

This  will  enable  the  administration 
to  concentrate  its  efforts  on  the  items 
that  really  need  careful  review.  By 
helping  to  better  focus  licensing  deci- 
sons,  it  will  therefore  help  improve  en- 
forcement of  the  Export  Administra- 
tion Act,  enabling  the  act  to  better  ac- 
complish its  goal  of  denying  the  Soviet 


Union  and  its  allies  access  to  certain 
high  technology  that  can  add  to  their 
military  capabilities. 

As  a  member  of  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee,  I  am  well  aware 
of  the  Soviet's  efforts  to  acquire 
United  States  and  other  free  world 
high  technology.  I  know  we  must 
make  strong  and  effective  efforts  to 
deny  the  Soviets  access  to  the  items 
they  are  seeking,  or  at  least  delay 
their  ability  to  acquire  them.  The  key 
word,  however,  is  effective,  and  unfor- 
tunately, our  export  licensing  and  con- 
trol regime  has  not  been  as  effective 
as  it  should  be. 

I  have  stood  on  this  floor  before  to 
complain  that  the  United  States  has 
cast  its  net  too  broadly— that  our 
Nation  licenses  far  more  than  it  needs 
to— and  that  the  United  States  has  all 
too  often  tended  to  go  it  alone,  rather 
than  working  with  other  industrialized 
countries  on  a  coordinated  system  of 
controls. 

There  was  a  time  when  the  United 
States  could  afford  to  act  alone.  In 
many  areas,  UJS.  technology  was  far 
better  than  anything  available  else- 
where. That  advantage,  however,  is 
gone  in  most  of  the  areas  where  Amer- 
ican companies  seek  to  export.  Japa- 
nese products,  German  products,  prod- 
ucts from  Taiwan  and  Singapore,  and 
numerous  other  countries  around  the 
world  are  every  bit  the  equal  of  those 
manufactured  here.  In  fact,  in  a  grow- 
ing number  of  cases,  technological 
leadership  no  longer  belongs  to  the 
United  States,  but  rests  with  one  of 
our  international  competitors. 

There  was  also  a  time  when  the 
United  States  could  afford  to  ignore 
export  markets.  The  U.S.  economy  was 
so  large  and  so  dominant  internation- 
ally that  American  companies  did  not 
have  to  worry  about  exporting.  That 
time  is  also  gone.  Trade  and  export 
competitiveness  are  now  vital  to  our 
f  uture  economic  health. 

We  can,  therefore,  no  longer  afford 
a  licensing  and  control  system  that  not 
only  impedes  the  ability  of  American 
companies  to  make  sales  abroad,  but 
actually  results  in  foreign  companies 
designing  out  American  components. 
We  can  no  longer  afford  a  control 
system  that  creates  less  harm  to  the 
Soviet  Union  than  it  does  to  our  rela- 
tionship with  our  own  allies. 

As  many  of  my  colleagues  know,  Mr. 
President,  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  last  month  completed  a  study 
entitled  "Balancing  the  National  In- 
terest: U.S.  National  Security  Export 
Controls  and  Global  Economic  Compe- 
tition." That  study  concludes: 

The  U.S.  policy  process  for  national  secu- 
rity export  controls  lacks  proper  direction 
and  affirmative  leadership  at  the  highest 
levels  of  government.  The  result  Is  a  com- 
plex and  confusing  control  system  that  un- 
necessarily impedes  U.S.  high  technology 
exports  to  other  countries  of  the  free  world 
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I  think  this  statement  represents  a 
real  step  forward.  I  look  forward  to 
sM>ine  th(^  President's  comoetitiveness 


public  service  activities  or  in  commercial,  in- 
dustrial, or  manufacturing  activities  where 
the  government  can  establish  the  general 


pose  of  demonstration  or  exhlblUon  at  a 
trade  show  sponsored  by  a  United  States 
trade    association    so   long   as    the   United 
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ind   mntat   affecta    relaUons    with    the 
OoeamalUH. 

The  study  goes  on  to  point  out  that 
the  problems  ta  our  Ucenslns  and  con- 
trol system  m«y  have  oast  the  U.S. 
•««»«T  over  ltO.000  Jobs  and  foreign 
sales  of  over  $•  biUlon  annually. 

Tbgan  are  those  who  may  differ  with 
the  study  and  Its  conclusions.  In  my 
view,  however,  the  study's  conclusions 
■re  particularly  creditable  because  the 
study  was  chaired  by  Lew  Allen, 
former  Chi^  of  Staff  of  the  U.S.  Air 
Voroe.  formn-  member  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff,  and  former  Director  of 
the  National  Security  Agency,  and  be- 
cause the  panel  revonsible  for  the 
atody  also  intruded  former  Secretary 
of  Defense  Melvln  Laird,  former 
Deputy  Director  of  the  Central  Intelli- 
gence Agency  BJl.  Inman.  and  a 
number  of  other  members  of  prior  ad- 
ministrations with  responsibUties  in 
the  trade,  foreign  policy,  and  national 
security  areas. 

The  bill  we  are  introducing  today  is. 
In  no  small  part,  an  attempt  to  rectify 
some  of  the  problems  laid  out  in  that 
study.  It  is  designed  to  reduce  the  li- 
censing burden  where  we  can  afford  to 
do  so.  in  order  to  allow  the  administra- 
tion to  concentrate  its  enforcement  ef- 
forts on  the  areas  where  there  is  the 
most  need. 

As  I  stated  earlier,  our  current  li- 
censing and  control  system  is  too 
broad.  It  picks  up  too  many  transac- 
thms  involving  exports  of  relatively 
low  technology  to  countries  that  are 
coordinating  their  control  efforts  with 
the  United  States. 

The  result  is  that  we  are  not  able  to 
put  sufficient  resources  into  covering 
exports  of  truly  sensitive  items  going 
to  destinations  where  there  is  a  real 
chance  of  diversion  of  the  items  to  the 
Butembloc. 

One  major  focus  of  the  bill,  there- 
fore, is  to  reduce  the  licensing  burden 
In  areas  where  It  can  be  reduced  with- 
out adversely  affecting  our  national 
security.  The  bill  makes  a  number  of 
elttnges  in  the  national  security  con- 
trols sections  of  the  Export  Adminis- 
tration Act.  including: 

First,  eliminating  reexport  controls 
within  Cooom.  Cocom,  which  includes 
almost  all  of  our  NATO  allies  and 
Japan,  is  designed  specifically  to  co- 
<»dinate  export  controls  to  prevent  di- 
versi<»  to  the  Eastern  bloc.  These 
countries  are  Justifiably  angered  by 
XJJS.  attempts  to  control  the  resale  of  a 
XJS.  item  from  one  British  company  to 
another,  for  example; 

Second,  eliminating  controls  in  most 
tnstannw  on  parts  and  components 
where  the  item  it  is  going  into  does 
not  require  a  Ucense.  where  the  value 
of  the  XJJS.  content  of  the  end  product 
is  less  than  35  percent,  or  in  situations 
where  the  parts  or  components  are 
spare  parts  for  a  legally  exported  item: 

Third,  eliminating  controls  on  low- 
tedmology  items.  BsSentiaUy,  the  bill 


permits  items  that  can  be  shipped  to 
the  People's  Republic  of  China  with- 
out Cocom  approval  to  be  shipped  to 
other  free  world  destinations.  This  ef- 
fectively decontrols  items  up  to  the 
teclviological  level  that  is  called  the 
PRO  green  line;  and 

Fourth,  expanding  the  foreign  avail- 
ability section  to  Include  a  new  West- 
Weat  concept  of  foreign  availability, 
which  would  greatly  simplify  sales  of 
items  to  the  free  world  that  are  com- 
monly available  from  our  industrial 
competitors,  and  imposing  limitations 
designed  to  ensure  timely  determina- 
tions of  foreign  availability  by  the  ad- 
ministration. Current  law  defines  for- 
eign availability  solely  in  East-West 
terms,  but  our  trade  with  the  Eastern 
bloc  is  less  than  1  percent  of  our  over- 
all trade.  It  malces  sense,  therefore,  to 
consider  what  is  freely  available  in  the 
West  when  making  foreign  availability 
determinations  to  free  world  destina- 
tions. 

The  bill  also  limits  the  ability  of 
Presidents  to  avoid  the  Export  Admin- 
istration Act  when  imposing  controls 
under  the  International  Emergency 
Economic  Powers  Act— lEEPA.  To- 
gether with  Senator  Heinz,  I  helped 
lead  the  fight  to  get  a  strong  contract 
sanctity  provision  in  the  Export  Ad- 
ministration Act.  I  do  not  believe  any 
administration  should  be  able  to  evade 
this  provision  by  using  lEEPA  for  for- 
eign policy  objectives  in  nonemer- 
gency situations  like  South  Africa. 
IEIT»A  is  exactly  what  its  name  im- 
plies—emergency authority— while  the 
Export  Administration  Act  is  and 
should  be  used  as  the  basis  of  our 
export  control  policy.  The  provision  in 
the  bill  will  help  restore  the  authority 
of  the  Export  Administration  Act, 
while  ensuring  that  lEEPA's  very 
broad  powers  continue  to  be  available 
in  the  situations  where  it  is  really 
needed. 

The  bill  makes  a  numlier  of  other 
changes  that  will  make  the  act  work 
better  for  American  exporter.  For  ex- 
ample, it  makes  the  People's  Republic 
of  China  eligible  for  distribution  li- 
cense treatment.  It  also  prohibits 
charging  fees  for  export  licenses. 
Frankly,  I  cannot  understand  why 
anyone  would  want  to  put  this  kind  of 
export  disincentive  in  the  way  of  the 
small  and  medium-sized  companies  we 
are  trying  to  encourage  to  export 
mone.  There  are  a  number  of  other 
areas  the  bill  covers  that  x  will  not 
coravnent  on  now.  However,  I  would 
like  to  say  a  word  about  the  bill's  judi- 
cial review  provisions,  a  subject  I  have 
taken  an  interest  in  for  some  time. 

The  Export  Administration  Act  is 
not  like  most  other  law.  As  it  now 
reads,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  can 
cut  off  a  company's  right  to  export,  or 
impose  major  monetary  penalties, 
without  his  decision  being  subject  to 
any  kind  of  judicial  review.  The  Secre- 
tary essentially  gets  to  act  as  prosecu- 
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tor.  judgie,  and  jury.  I  do  not  think 
that  is  fair,  Mr.  President,  and  I  do  not 
understand  how  we  ever  let  the  law 
get  to  the  point  where  a  person's  prop- 
erty could  be  taken  without  that 
person  ever  having  a  right  to  go  to 
court. 

The  provision  in  the  bill  is  an  at- 
tempt to  correct  that  outrageous  defi- 
ciency. It  allows  for  appelate  review  of 
the  Secretary's  decision  to  either 
impose  monetary  fines  or  other  civil 
sanctions,  or  to  cut  off  a  company's 
ability  to  export  through  what  is 
tuiown  as  a  temporary  denial  order. 
Judicial  review  would  not  allow  com- 
panies to  challenge  decisions  to  impose 
controls.  Rather,  it  would  allow  them 
to  contest  the  Secretary's  finding  that 
they  had  violated  the  act  or  controls 
Imposed  under  the  act.  The  bill  uses 
legal  standards  widely  used  elsewhere 
in  Federal  law,  the  substantial  evi- 
dence test  for  factual  issues,  and  the 
arbitrary,  capricious,  or  not  otherwise 
in  accordance  with  law  test,  for  mat- 
ters of  latv. 

I  should  note  that  even  without  a 
specific  right  of  judicial  review,  com- 
panies can  go  to  court  to  suggest  that 
the  Secretary  is  acting  outside  his 
statutory  authority,  or  outside  the 
Constitution.  Further,  until  1985.  the 
Secretary  was  required  to  go  to  court 
to  attempt  to  collect  fines.  It  seems  to 
me,  therefore,  that  the  changes  made 
in  the  bill  are  rather  modest,  and  are 
the  minfrnum  that  is  required  to  re- 
store some  due  process  to  the  law  in 
this  area. 

The  bill  also  makes  a  change  in  the 
forfeiture  penalty,  making  imposition 
of  that  penalty  discretionary  rather 
than  mandatory.  Currently,  it  is  at 
least  theoretically  possible  to  lose  the 
factory  that  produced  an  item  that 
was  exported  illegally.  While  there 
may  be  cases  where  a  penalty  that  dra- 
conian  is  necessary  and  desirable,  it 
ought  not  to  be  automatic,  regardless 
of  the  severity  of  the  violation. 

I  am  pleased  to  see.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, that  the  administration  shares  at 
least  some  of  the  objectives  of  this  leg- 
islation. The  fact  sheet  on  the  Presi- 
dent's competitiveness  initiative,  re- 
leased January  27th,  states  in  part 
that: 

The  President  is  directing  the  Cabinet  to 
undertake  a  review  of  the  Export  Controls 
Program  and  report  to  him  by  early  March. 
The  Cabinet  is  to  provide  recommendations 
to  achieve  the  following: 

Decontrolling  those  technologies  that 
offer  no  serious  threat  to  U.S.  security: 

Strengthening  enforcement  controls  on 
those  technologies  that  could  harm  U.S.  se- 
curity: 

Eliminating  unilateral  controls  in  those 
areas  where  there  Is  widespread  foreign 
availability:  and 

Seeking  agreement  with  our  allies  for  con- 
crete actions  to  be  taken  which  will  make 
export  control  procedures  more  uniform 
and  enforcement  more  rigorous. 


I  think  this  statement  represents  a 
real  step  forward.  I  look  forward  to 
seeing  the  President's  competitiveness 
legislation,  which  will  be  introduced 
shortly,  to  reviewing  the  March  rec- 
ommendations, and  to  working  with 
the  administration  on  reforms  of  the 
Export  Administration  Act  that  will 
remove  problems  facing  U.S.  export- 
ers, while  continuing  to  ensure  that 
the  act  is  able  to  meet  all  its  objec- 
tives. 

This  bill  represents  an  attempt  to 
begin  the  debate  on  Export  Adminis- 
tration Act  reform.  It  is  not  perfect. 
Amendments  will  surely  be  needed, 
and  I  am  well  aware  that  administra- 
tive rulemaking  activities  could  make 
some  of  its  provisions  unnecessary. 

I  hope  and  expect  there  will  be  early 
hearings  on  this  legislation.  Export 
controls  reform  needs  to  be  a  part  of 
the  overall  trade  package  now  being 
developed.  I  look  forward  to  working 
with  American  exporters,  the  adminis- 
tration, and  my  colleagues  to  make 
these  greatly-needed  changes  a  reality. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Madam  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

s.  547 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  Slates  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SHORT  TITLE 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Export  Administration  Amendments  of 
1987". 

GEMERAL  PROVISIONS 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Definition  of  Controlled 
CoDNTRY.— Section  4(aH2XA)  of  the  Export 
Administration  Act  of  1979  (50  U.S.C.  App. 
2403(aK2)<A))  Is  amended  by  inserting 
"(except  the  People's  Republic  of  China)" 
after  "controlled  countries"  in  the  first  sen- 
tence. 

(b)  General  License  for  Reliable  End- 
Users.— Section  4(aK3)  of  such  Act  (50 
U.S.C.  App.  2403(aX3))  U  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
"The  Secretary  shall  include  as  a  general  li- 
cense a  general  license  for  exports  to  quali- 
fied foreign  parties  that  the  Secretary  has 
certified  have  a  high  expectation  of  being 
reliable  end-users.  Government  entities  and 
government  controlled  entities  from  a  coun- 
try that  maintains  export  controls  on  goods 
and  technology  pursuant  to  the  agreement 
of  the  government*  participating  in  the 
group  known  as  the  Coordinating  Commit- 
tee and  those  countries  that  have  reached 
agreement  with  the  United  States  to  main- 
tain export  restrictions  comparable  in  prac- 
tice to  those  maintained  by  the  Coordinat- 
ing Committee  as  provided  in  section  5(k)  of 
this  Act.  shall  be  considered  qualified  for- 
eign parties  eligible  to  receive  all  commod- 
ities controlled  under  this  Act,  without  re- 
striction by  product  parameters,  under  the 
general  license  provided  for  by  the  preced- 
ing sentence.  For  purposes  of  the  applica- 
tion of  this  general  license  only,  government 
controlled  entities  shall  include  govern- 
ment-owned entitles,  government  corpora- 
tions, quasi-govemment  acencies,  and  state 
mterprisea  whether  they  are  engaged  in 


public  service  activities  or  in  commercial,  in- 
dustrial, or  manufacturing  activities  where 
the  government  can  establish  the  general 
policies  or  control  the  day  to  day  operations 
of  the  entity.". 

(c)  Fees.— Section  4  of  such  Act  (50  U.S.C. 
App.  2403)  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following: 

"(g)  F'EES.— No  fee  may  be  charged  in  con- 
nection with  the  submission  or  processing  of 
an  export  license  application.". 

national  security  controls 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Authority  for  Reexports.— 
Section  5(a)  of  the  Export  Administration 
Act  of  1979  (50  U.S.C.  App.  2404(a))  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following: 

"(4)  No  authority  or  permission  to  reex- 
port any  goods,  technologies,  or  services 
subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States  may  be  required- 

"(A)  for  shipment  to  an  end  user  in  any 
country  which  maintains  export  controls  on 
such  goods,  technologies,  or  services  coop- 
eratively with  the  United  States  pursuant  to 
the  agreement  of  the  group  known  as  the 
Coordinating  Committee  or  pursuant  to  an 
agreement  described  in  subsection  (k)  of 
this  section,  except  that  the  Secretary  may 
require  a  license  for  the  reexport  of  such 
specific  highly  critical  goods,  technologies, 
or  services  which,  after  consultation  with 
the  appropriate  technical  advisory  commit- 
tees, he  determines  to  be  unilaterally  con- 
trollable by  the  United  States,  or 

"(B)  from  any  country  when  the  goods, 
technologies,  or  services  to  be  reexported 
are  incorporated  in  other  products  and— 

"(i)  no  license  is  required  for  the  export 
from  the  United  States  of  either  the  goods, 
technologies,  or  services  or  the  products 
into  which  they  are  incorporated: 

"(ii)  the  value  of  the  United  States  con- 
tent of  the  products  into  which  the  goods, 
technologies,  or  services  are  incorporated  is 
35  percent  ot'  less:  or 

"(iii)  the  goods  are  normal  and  usual 
spares  or  replacements  for  United  States 
origin  parts  or  components  in  a  legally  ex- 
ported foreign  ma(ie  product  and  do  not 
exceed  the  value  of  the  United  States  con- 
tent in  the  product. 

"(5)  The  provisions  of  paragraph  (4)(B) 
apply  only  if  the  United  States  content  is 
normal  and  usual  for  the  product  being  ex- 
ported and  is  not  incorporated  into  the  for- 
eign-made product  in  order  to  evade  the  re- 
quirement for  reexport  authorization.". 

(b)  Exports  of  Low  Technology  Items.— 
Section  5(b)(2)  of  such  Act  (50  U.S.C.  App. 
2404<bK2))  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(2)  No  authority  or  permission  to  export 
may  be  required  under  this  section  for  the 
export  to  any  country  other  than  a  con- 
trolled country  of  any  goods  or  technology 
which,  were  it  made  to  the  People's  Repub- 
lic of  China  on  March  1.  1987,  would  require 
only  notification  of  participating  govern- 
ments of  the  Coordinating  Committee.  The 
Secretary  may  require  any  person  exporting 
any  such  goods  or  technology  to  a  country 
other  than  a  controlled  country  to  notify 
the  Department  of  Commerce  of  those  ex- 
ports.". 

(c)  TRADE  Shows.— Section  5<e)  of  the 
Export  Administration  Act  of  1979  (50 
U.S.C.  App.  2404(e))  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(6)  Available  alternative  means.— Upon 
application,  the  Secretary  shall  issue  a  li- 
cense for  exports  to  the  People's  Republic 
of  China  of  any  good  controlled  under  the 
Commodity  Control  List  without  regard  to 
the  specifications  of  the  good  for  the  pur- 


pose of  demonstration  or  exhibition  at  a 
trade  show  sponsored  by  a  United  States 
trade  association  so  long  as  the  United 
States  exporter  retains  title  to  the  good 
during  the  entire  period  that  the  good  Is  in 
the  People's  Republic  of  China  and  the 
good  is  removed  from  the  People's  Republic 
of  China  at  the  conclusion  of  the  trade 
show.". 

(d)  Foreign  Availability  Determina- 
tions.—Section  5<fK3)  of  such  Act  (50 
U.S.C.  App.  2404(f)(3))  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing after  the  second  sentence  the  following: 
'In  a  case  in  which  an  allegation  is  received 
from  an  export  license  applicant,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  respond  in  writing  to  the  appli- 
cant, and  publish  in  the  Federal  Register, 
within  60  days  after  receipt  of  the  allega- 
tion, that— 

"(A)  the  foreign  availability  does  exist  and 
the  requirement  of  a  validated  license  has 
been  removed  or  the  applicable  steps  are 
being  taken  under  paragraph  (4)  or  (S): 

'(B)  the  foreign  availability  may  exist  l>ut 
further  examination  of  the  issue  Is  neces- 
sary in  order  to  make  a  determination:  or 

"(C)  the  foreign  availability  does  not 
exist. 

In  a  case  in  which  subparagraph  (B)  applies, 
the  Secretary  shall,  within  ISO  days  after 
the  initial  response  and  publication,  respond 
in  writing  to  the  applicant  and  publish  in 
the  Federal  Register,  that— 

"(i)  the  foreign  availability  does  exist  and 
the  requirement  of  a  validated  license  has 
been  removed  or  the  applicable  steps  are 
being  taken  under  paragraph  (4)  or  (5):  or 

"(ii)  the  foreign  availability  does  not  exist. 
In  any  case  in  which  the  publication  Is  not 
made  within  that  180-day  period,  the  Secre- 
tary may  not  require  a  license  for  the 
export  of  the  goods  or  technology  with  re- 
spect to  which  the  foreign  availability  alle- 
gation was  made.". 

(e)  Publication  of  Availability  Assess- 
ments.—Section  5(f)  of  such  Act  (50  U.S.C. 
App.  2404(f))  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following: 

"(8)  When  the  Secretary  undertakes  an 
availability  assessment  on  his  own  initiative, 
upon  request  pursuant  to  paragraph  (3).  at 
the  request  of  a  technical  advisory  commit- 
tee pursuant  to  paragraph  (6)  of  subsection 
(h),  or  upon  request  pursuant  to  paragraph 
(3)  of  subsection  (r),  the  Secretary  shall 
publish  notice  of  such  asseaiment  in  the 
Federal  Register.". 

(f)  Review  of  Technology  Level.— Sec- 
tion 5(g)  of  such  Act  (50  U.S.C.  App. 
2404(g))  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following:  "In  carrying  out  this 
subsection,  the  Secretary  shall  conduct  reg- 
ular reviews  of  the  performance  level  of 
goods  or  technology  below  which  exports  to 
the  People's  Republic  of  China  require  only 
notification  of  partlcipattng  governments 
and  make  appropriate  adjustments  to  such 
level  based  on  the  reviews.". 

(g)  Applicability  op  Nkotiatxd  Acuz- 
MENTS.— Section  &(k)  of  the  Export  Adminis- 
tration Act  of  1979  (50  U.S.C.  App.  2404(k)) 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following:  "The  Secretary  may  not  enter 
into  an  agreement  under  this  subsection 
under  which  export  restrtctioiu  do  not 
apply  equally  to  goods  or  technology  both 
of  United  States  origin  and  of  non-United 
States  origin.". 

(h)  Microprocessors.— Section  5(m)  of 
such  Act  (50  U.S.C.  App.  2404<m))  is  amend- 
ed by  inserting  "or  incorporated"  after  "em- 
bedded" each  place  it  appears. 
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romoil  AVAILAaiUTT 


8k.  4.  (•)  TaoDncu.  AmmnmiT.— The 
eapUan  of  aecUoo  Mf)  of  the  Export  Admln- 
Mnttaa  tux  of  lt7t  (SO  UJS.C.  App.  2404(f)) 
li  amended  by  tawertlnf  a  subaUtute  tlUe  u 
foUova: 

"(f)  KaBT-WBT  FoanoM  Availabiutt.— ". 

(I»  Waar-Waar  Avulabiutt.— Section  5 
of  the  export  Administration  Act  of  1979 
(SaUAC.  App.  9404)  to  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  the  f oUovinr 

"(r)  Wkar-WMT  fomMum  Availabiutt.— 
(1)  If  the  Secretary  determines.  In  accord- 
anee  with  proeedures  which  the  Secretary 
shall  eatabUah  and  upon  the  criteria  in  the 
Contral  Llat  that  form  the  basto  for  control 
of  the  tooda  or  taehnology.  that  any  goods 
or  twhimkiBy  of  comparable  quality  are 
available  In  tatt  from  aources  outside  the 
Untied  Statea,  the  Secretary  may  not.  after 
the  detetmination  to  made,  require  a  validat- 
ed Ueenae  for  the  export  of  such  goods  or 
tacfUMriogy,  or  any  stmOar  goods  or  technol- 
oty  whoae  function.  technoIoglcaJ  approach. 
perfonnanee  tlireaholds.  and  other  at- 
tributoa  that  tarm  the  basto  for  control 
under  tlie  Ctmtrol  List  do  not  exceed  the 
tfrtinlcal  parametets  of  the  goods  or  tech- 
nology determined  to  be  available  from 
aourcea  ootaide  the  United  States  to  any 
country  to  which  the  source  country  does 
not  plaee  controto  on  the  export  of  such 
loodi  or  technology,  except  controlled 
eountrlea,  during  the  period  of  such  foreign 
avaUabUlty. 

"<3)  THut  Secretary  shall  approve  any  ap- 
pUcatloH  for  a  validated  license  which  is  re- 
quired under  tlito  section  for  the  export  of 
any  gooda  or  technology  to  a  particular 
country  which  meets  all  other  requirements 
for  such  an  application,  if  the  Secretary  de- 
termines that  such  goods  or  technology  are 
available  from  foreign  sources  to  the  coun- 
try of  ultimate  destination  under  the  crite- 
ria established  In  paragraph  (1)  above.  In 
any  ease  In  which  the  Secretary  makes  a  de- 
termination of  West-West  foreign  availabil- 
ity under  thto  paragraph  with  respect  to  any 
goods  or  tectuiology.  the  Secretary  shall  de- 
termine whether  a  determination  of  foreign 
availability  under  paragraph  (1)  with  re- 
spect to  such  goods  or  technology  is  war- 
ranted. 

"(3)  The  Secretary  shall  make  a  West- 
West  foreign  availability  determination 
under  paragraph  (1)  or  (2)  on  the  Secre- 
tary'a  own  initiative  or  upon  receipt  of  an 
allegation  from  an  export  license  applicant 
that  such  availability  exists.  In  making  any 
such  determination,  the  Secretary  shall 
accept  the  representation  of  applicants 
made  in  writing  and  supported  by  reasona- 
Irie  evidence,  unless  such  representations 
are  contradicted  by  reliable  evidence.  In- 
cluding scientific  or  physical  examination. 
expert  opinion  baaed  upon  adequate  factual 
information  or  Intelligence  information.  For 
putpoaeB  of  ttito  paragraph,  'evidence'  may 
Include  such  Items  as  foreign  manufactur- 
ers' catalogs,  brochures,  or  operation  or 
maintenance  mannals.  articles  from  reputa- 
ble trade  pubUcatioiis.  plmtographs,  and 
depositions  baaed  upon  eyewitness  accounts. 

"(4)  In  a  ease  in  wlilch  an  allegation  is  re- 
ceived from  an  export  license  M>plicant,  the 
Secretary  shall  respond  in  writing  to  the  ap- 
plkant.  and  pubUsh  in  tlie  Federal  Regtoter. 
within  M  daya  after  receipt  of  the  aUega- 
ttan.that- 

"(A)  the  West-West  foreign  avallabiUty 
I  exiat  and  the  requirement  of  a  validat- 
ed licenae  liaa  been  removed; 

"(B)  the  Waat-West  foreign  availability 
may  exist  Init  further  examination  of  the 


Issut  is  necessary  in  order  to  make  a  deter- 
mination; or 

"(C)  the  West- West  foreign  availability 
doea  not  exist. 

In  a  case  where  the  examination  of  the  alle- 
gatian  is  continuing  under  subparagraph 
(B).  all  departments  or  agencies  that  intend 
to  oomment  or  provide  information  with 
regard  to  the  allegation  must  respond  to  the 
Convnerce  Department  within  60  days  of 
the  publication  in  the  Federal  Register.  In  a 
case  in  which  subparagraph  (B)  applies,  the 
Secretary  shall,  within  180  days  after  the 
initial  response  and  publication,  respond  In 
writing  to  the  applicant  and  publish  in  the 
Federal  Register,  that— 

"(1)  the  West-West  foreign  availability 
does  exist  and  the  requirement  of  a  validat- 
ed license  has  been  removed:  or 

•(U)  the  West-West  foreign  availability 
does  not  exist. 

In  any  case  in  which  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines that  West-West  foreign  availability 
does  not  exist,  the  Secretary,  within  30  days 
of  the  decision,  shall  send  a  report  to  the 
Suboommittee  on  International  Economic 
Policy  and  Trade  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs  and  the  Subcommittee 
on  International  Finance  and  Monetary 
Policy  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing. Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs  specifying 
the  grounds  supporting  the  determination 
that  foreign  availability  does  not  exist.  In 
any  case  in  which  the  written  response  and 
the  publication  are  not  made  within  the 
ISO-day  period  specified  above,  there  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  a  determination  by  the  Sec- 
retary that  West-West  foreign  availability 
does  exist  for  the  goods  or  technology  with 
respect  to  which  the  foreign  availability  al- 
legation was  made  and  the  Secretary  may 
not  require  a  license  for  the  export  of  those 
goodb  or  technology. 

"(S)  Each  department  or  agency  of  the 
United  States  with  responsibilities  with  re- 
spect to  export  controls,  including  intelli- 
gence agencies,  shall,  consistent  with  the 
protection  of  intelligence  sources  and  meth- 
ods, furnish  Information  to  the  Office  of 
Foreign  Availability  concerning  foreign 
avaihibility  of  goods  and  technology  subject 
to  export  controls  under  this  Act,  and  such 
Office,  upon  request  or  where  appropriate, 
shall  furnish  to  such  departments  and  agen- 
cies the  information  it  gathers  and  receives 
concerning  foreign  availability.". 

FOREIGN  POLICY  CONTROLS 

Sec.  5.  (a)  Diplomatic  Alternatives.— Sec- 
tion 6(a)  of  the  Export  Administration  Act 
of  1979  (50  U.S.C.  App.  2405(a))  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

■■(•)  Before  imposing,  expanding,  or  ex- 
tending unilateral  export  controls  under 
this  section  in  situations  in  which  the  pro- 
posed targets  of  the  controls  can  use  avail- 
able foreign  items  and  so  incur  little  or  no 
cost,  the  President  should  opt  to  employ 
diplomatic  alternatives  to  export  controls 
whieti  offer  opportunities  of  distinguishing 
the  United  States  from,  and  expressing  the 
displeasure  of  the  United  States  with,  spe- 
cific actions  of  foreign  nations.  Diplomatic 
options  include  frank  and  private  discus- 
sions with  foreign  leaders,  public  statements 
in  situations  where  private  diplomacy  is  un- 
available or  not  effective,  withdrawal  of  am- 
bassadors, and  reduction  of  the  size  of  the 
diplomatic  staff  that  the  target  country  is 
allowed  to  have  in  the  United  States. ". 

(b)  Spare  Parts.— Section  6  of  such  Act 
(50  UjS.C.  App.  2405)  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(p)  Exclusion  for  Spare  Parts.— The 
provisions  of  section  5(eK3)  shall  apply  in 


the  case  ftf  export  controto  impoaed  under 
thto  section  unless  the  President  has  im- 
posed sep$rate  controto  on  such  ext>orts.". 

POarEITURB 

Sbc.  6.  Section  IKg)  of  the  Export  Admin- 
totration  Act  of  1979  (50  U.S.C.  App. 
2410(g))  to  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "shall,  in  addition  to 
any  other  penalty,  forfeit"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "may.  If  ordered  by  the  Secre- 
tary, in  addition  to  any  other  penalty,  for- 
feit"; 

(2)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (2)  as 
paragraph  (3);  and 

(3)  by  feiserting  after  paragraph  (1)  the 
following: 

"(2)  In  determining  whether  to  impose  a 
civil  penalty  under  paragraph  (1),  the  Secre- 
tary shall  consider,  among  other  factors— 

"(A)  the  seriousness  of  the  violation; 

"(B)  the  culpability  of  the  person  convict- 
ed; and 

"(C)  the  record  of  the  person  convicted  in 
cooperating  with  the  Government  in  disclos- 
ing the  violation.". 

ADKINISTRATIVE  PROCEDURE 

Sec.  7.  (a)  Appeals  Involving  Civil  Sanc- 
tions.—Section  13(c)  of  the  Export  Admin- 
totration  Act  of  1979  (50  U.S.C.  App. 
2412(c))  U  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following: 

"(4)  Tht  order  of  the  Secretary  shall  be 
final,  except  that  the  charged  party  may 
file  an  apt>eal  within  15  days  in  the  United 
States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  such  court  may  stay  an  order 
of  the  Seoretary  under  which  a  civil  penalty 
or  other  sanction  would  be  imposed.  In  an 
appeal  filed  under  thto  paragraph,  the  court 
shall  set  aside  any  finding  of  fact  for  which 
the  court  finds  there  is  not  substantial  evi- 
dence in  the  record  and  any  conclusion  of 
law  which  the  court  finds  to  be  arbitrary, 
capricious  an  abuse  of  discretion,  or  other- 
wise not  in  accordance  with  law.  except  that 
such  court  shall  not  have  authority  under 
thto  paracraph  to  review  any  action,  finding, 
or  detemtlnation  pursuant  to  section  4(c). 
5(b),  5(d),  5(f).  5(k),  6(b).  6(g).  6(h).  6(j).  and 
10(fK4),  10(g),  10(h).  or  12(c)  of  thto  Act.". 

(b)  AppgALS  Involving  Temporary  Denial 
Orders.— Section  13(d)  of  the  Export  Ad- 
mintotratlon  Act  of  1979  (50  U.S.C.  App. 
2412(d))  to  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following: 

"(3)  An  order  of  the  Secretary  affirming, 
in  whole  or  in  part,  the  issuance  of  a  tempo- 
rary denial  order  may  be  appealed  within  15 
days  to  the  United  States  Court  of  Appeals 
for  the  District  of  Columbia.  Such  court 
shall  have  jurisdiction  to  Issue  an  order  va- 
cating the  Secretarys  order  if  it  finds  that 
the  Secrotary"s  order  is  arbitrary,  capri- 
cious, an  abuse  of  discretion,  or  otherwise 
not  in  accordance  with  law.  except  that 
such  court  shall  not  have  authority  under 
thto  paragraph  to  review  any  action,  finding, 
or  determination  pursuant  to  section  4(c), 
5(b);  5(d).  5(f),  5(k),  6(b),  6(g).  6(h),  6(j),  and 
10(f)(4),  10(g),  10(h),  or  12(c)  of  this  Act."". 

AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  INTERNATIONAL 
EMERGENCY  ECONOMIC  POWERS  ACT 

Sec.  8.  (a)  Impact  of  Exercise  op  Author- 
ity.—Section  203(a)  of  the  International 
Economic  Powers  Act  (50  U.S.C.  1702)  to 
amended -.- 

(1)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (3)  as 
paragraph  (5);  and 

(2)  by  Inserting  after  paragraph  (2)  the 
following: 

"(3)  In  exerctoing  the  authorities  granted 
by  paragraph  (1),  the  President  shall  take 


only  those  actions  enumerated  in  paragraph 
(2)  which  he  determines  will  have  an  ad- 
verse Impact  on  the  country  or  countries 
that  are  the  source  of  the  threat  with  re- 
spect to  which  he  has  declared  a  national 
emergency.  The  President  shall  seek  to 
avoid  taking  actions  whose  primary  impact 
to  on  United  States  citizens  or  their  proper- 
ty. 

""(4)  In  exerctoing  the  authorities  granted 
by  paragraph  (I),  the  President  may  only 
prohibit  or  control  the  export  of  United 
States  goods  or  technology  in  accordance 
with  the  procedures  specified  in  section  6  of 
the  Export  Admintotration  Act  of  1979. 
except  that  subsections  (b),  (n).  and  (o) 
shall  not  apply."". 

(b)  Repeal  or  Foreign  Policy  Author- 
ity.—Section  202(a)  of  such  Act  (50  U.S.C. 
1701(a))  to  amended  by  striking  out  ",  for- 
eign policy."". 


THE  PLIGHT  OP   "PRIENDSHIP 
VII" 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, tomorrow  we  will  observe  the  an- 
niversary of  one  of  those  moments  in 
history  by  which  many  of  us  mark  our 
lives.  Twenty-five  years  ago,  on  Pebru- 
ary  20,  1962,  John  Glenn  captured  the 
imagination  of  the  entire  world  by  suc- 
cessfully completing  his  mission 
aboard  Friendship  VII.  As  the  first 
American  to  orbit  the  Earth,  John 
Glenn  splashed  down  in  the  Atlantic 
as  a  national  hero.  Those  of  us  who 
are  fortunate  enough  to  work  with 
him  in  the  Senate  know  that  he  is 
much  more  than  that.  In  fact,  he  was 
an  American  hero  long  before  Friend- 
ship VII.  Serving  in  the  Marine  Corps 
during  World  War  II,  volunteering  for 
combat  duty  in  Korea,  he  won  the  Dis- 
tinguished Plying  Cross  five  times  and 
the  Air  Medal  with  18  clusters.  But  it 
was  that  particular  display  of  dedica- 
tion and  courage  on  that  Pebruary  day 
which  embodied  the  very  best  of  our- 
selves and  our  country.  Since  that  day 
he  has  continued  to  display  a  selfless 
dedication  to  his  country  and  fellow 
man.  The  people  of  Ohio  are  well 
served  by  a  Senator  of  such  courage 
and  conviction.  He  is  a  compassionate 
public  servant  as  well  as  a  caring  and 
committed  family  man.  John  has 
often  joked  about  the  feeling  of  sitting 
on  top  of  a  firecracker  built  by  the 
lowest  bidder.  It  is  like  him  to  deflect 
the  credit  for  such  a  tremendous 
achievement.  Tomorrow,  however,  we 
will  remember  the  bravery  of  this  man 
from  New  Concord,  OH,  and  we  will 
recall  how  proud  he  made  us  all  feel.  I 
for  one  wish  to  thank  him  and  to  tell 
him  on  behalf  of  his  Ohio  constituents 
and  all  of  the  people  of  this  country 
that  he  continues  to  make  us  proud 
every  day. 


TEXTILE  AND  APPAREL  TRADE 
ACT  OP  1987 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Madam  President, 
on  behalf  of  myself  and  Senator  Thur- 
mond, the  distinguished  Presiding  Of- 
ficer, and  32  other  cosponsors  send  to 


the  desk  the  Textile  and  Apparel 
Trade  Act  of  1987. 

I  understand,  of  course,  the  crunch 
that  we  are  introducing  this  bill  this 
afternoon  and  I  apologize  to  my  col- 
leagues that  we  have  not  been  able  to 
properly  circulate  the  bill  to  all  Sena- 
tors. We  were  trying  to  be  in  step  with 
our  colleagues  on  the  House  side;  they 
wanted  to  introduce  it  this  week,  so  we 
have  the  34  cosponsors  and  will  be 
talking  to  other  Senators  to  give  them 
an  opportunity  to  be  cosponsors.  We 
will  not  ask  for  a  star  print  until  their 
names  are.  of  course,  included. 

My  association  with  this  issue. 
Madam  President,  goes  back  over  30 
years  and  encompasses  the  administra- 
tion of  seven  Presidents.  Beginning 
with  the  Eisenhower  administration  I 
testified  before  the  old  U.S.  Tariff 
Commission  to  obtain  trade  relief  for 
the  textile  industry.  President  Eisen- 
hower heard  the  facts.  We  visited  him 
at  the  White  House  and  he  assured  us 
that  we  would  win  the  case.  We  lost 
and  the  President  took  no  action.  As  a 
result,  in  1960,  I  received  a  commit- 
ment from  first  candidate  Kennedy, 
who  was  then  running  for  President, 
and  later  President  Kennedy  on 
behalf  of  textiles.  That  commitment 
was  followed  through  by  President 
Kennedy.  He  promulgated  a  seven- 
point  program  after  a  hearing  that 
was  required  under  the  old  Civil  E>e- 
fense  and  Mobilization  Act.  We  had  to 
find  that  the  injury  was  to  national  se- 
curity. So  we  had  a  series  of  hearings 
at  the  Cabinet  level  and  determined 
that,  next  to  steel,  textiles  was  second 
most  important  to  our  national  securi- 
ty. Thereupon  with  the  7-point  pro- 
gram we  negotiated  the  long-term  ar- 
rangement regarding  trade  in  cotton 
textiles,  the  predecessor  of  the  multi- 
fiber  arrangement.  As  a  U.S.  Senator 
back  in  1968,  I  along  with  Senator 
Cotton,  from  New  Hampshire,  spon- 
sored a  textile  bill  which  passed  this 
body  but  later  died  in  the  House. 
Again,  in  1978,  both  Houses  passed  by 
substantial  majorities  a  textile  bill. 
President  Carter  vetoed  the  bill.  We 
persisted  in  1979  and  obtained  from 
President  Carter  his  "white  paper  on 
textiles"  and  as  a  result  of  his  stand 
for  enforcement  of  our  trade  agree- 
ments we  were  able  to  stabilize  the  im- 
portation of  textiles,  so  that  in  1980 
we  had  a  textile  and  apparel  deficit  of 
some  $4.7  billion. 

When  candidate  Reagan  was  run- 
ning in  1980,  he  pledged  to  our  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  my  State, 
Mr.  Thurmond,  publicly  at  an  appear- 
ance in  Greenville,  SC,  and  then  in  a 
letter  to  Senator  Thurmond  that  he 
would  relate  the  growth  in  imports  of 
textiles  to  the  growth  of  the  domestic 
market.  P»resident  Reagan  in  1982  re- 
peated his  earlier  pledge.  But  what 
has  actually  happened?  While  the 
growth  in  the  domestic  market  has  in- 
creased at  a  constant  1  to  2  percent 


per  year,  imports  have  increased  150 
percent  since  1980.  The  steady  flow  of 
earlier  years  has  be<x)me  a  gushing 
flood.  The  textile  and  apparel  deficit 
went  from  $4.7  billion  in  1980  to  $21.2 
billion  last  year,  accounting  for  12  per- 
cent of  our  merchandise  trade.  As  a 
consequence,  3,000  textile  and  apparel 
firms  have  closed  their  doors,  700.000 
textile  and  apparel  job  opportunities 
have  been  lost. 

This  is  not  a  problem,  Mr.  President, 
of  the  100th  Congress.  It  is  the  100th 
time  we  in  fhe  Congress  have  been 
faced  with  the  problem  and  we  are 
running  out  of  time.  President  Reagan 
has  no  trade  policy.  He  has  not  kept 
his  pledge  and  as  a  result,  the  most 
competitive  and  productive  textile  In- 
dustry in  the  world  is  strangled  by  im- 
ports. Por  this  industry  to  survive  we 
need  the  enactment  of  this  particular 
bill.  Our  bill  does  not  contain  any  roll- 
backs in  trade.  We  tried  to  put  in  the 
same  bill  that  passed  in  the  House  and 
Senate.  We  had  arguments  raised  last 
year  about  the  rollbacks.  So.  in  the 
conferences  we  had  earlier  this  year  to 
make  it  as  reasonable  and  rational  as 
possible— we  need  the  roUbaclts.  we 
need  the  jobs,  we  need  the  industrial 
capacity— but  for  the  sake  of  trying  to 
get  the  President's  signature  we 
agreed  there  would  not  be  any  roll- 
backs and  we  used  1986  as  a  base  for 
both  textile  and  apparel  imports  with 
a  growth  rate  of  1  percent  annually. 
Global  quotas— that  is  what  we  have 
in  this  bill,  using  the  1986  base  level- 
are  placed  on  each  of  the  141  catego- 
ries of  textiles  and  apparel.  A  list  of 
the  categories  1  will  include  at  the  con- 
clusion of  these  remarks. 

We  ask  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States  allocate  global  quotas  in 
each  category  to  our  trading  partners. 
We  also  included,  as  did  the  bill  that 
passed  in  the  Senate  and  went  to  the 
House  back  in  1985,  footwear  imports. 
These  are  the  two  articles.  We  have 
had  a  lot  of  good  friends  suggest  other 
items  and  I  wanted  to  include— and  it 
could  be  done  by  an  amendment  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
Jersey— with  respect  to  neckties;  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Pennsylva- 
nia and  others  with  respect  to  steel. 
But  we  want  to  practically  present  the 
same  situation  that  was  presented  to 
the  President  with  some  of  the  objec- 
tions in  the  veto  message  taken  care 
of. 

Footwear  imports  are  frozen  at  the 
1986  level  for  1987  and  beyond.  Actual- 
ly, they  have  penetrated  and  captured 
80.7  percent  of  the  domestic  market. 
We  have  gone  out  of  business  in  foot- 
wear in  this  (Msuntry.  I  guess  in  the 
next  war,  we  will  just  go  in  Japanese 
sandals  or  Gucci  shoes  from  Italy  or 
whatever. 

The  United  States  is  in  the  fourth 
quarter  of  the  international  trade 
game.  We  are  not  talking  about  touch 
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football  down  on  that  field:  we  are 
tmvrin^  about  a  bare-knucUes  interna- 
tloaal  oompetltlon  for  Jobs,  for  stand- 


That  goes  for  our  trade  and  trade 
polioy  in  this  country.  We  talk  like 
children  with  no  sense  of  history,  like 


that  this  adjustment  plan  that  we 
heard  of  in  the  trade  bill  as  it  went  in 
is  a  goiag-out-of-business  plan.   The 
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from  top  to  botton,  slashing  employ-  ment  places  limits  on  14  categories  of  ate  for  a  tougher  MFA,  particularly 
ment  throughout  the  manufacturing  textiles  and  apparel.  In  those  14  cate-  for  a  provision  to  link  other  nations' 
sector.  Yet  the  flood  of  imports  has    gories,  the  so-<»lled  limits  are  extraor-    export  growth  to  growth  in  the  domes- 
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foolball  down  on  that  field:  we  are 
»«wrfa»j  about  a  bare-knuckles  interna- 
tloaal  oompetltion  for  Jobs,  for  stand- 
ard of  Uvtnc.  and  for  national  security. 

I  wnphMlit  that  standard  of  living. 
If  loiiieone  wants  to  talk,  as  they  usu- 
ally do,  trying  to  get  into  the  extreme. 
of  HolllngB  Japan-bashing.  I  am  Wash- 
IngUMi-baahing.  I  do  not  blame  the 
Japanese  for  trying  to  increase  their 
standard  of  living.  They  know  how  to 
use  their  government.  They  use  their 
■ovMnment  as  a  comparative  advan- 
tage and  the  trade  equation  and  more 
power  to  them.  Tlie  United  States  has 
done  it  with  agriculture  with  protec- 
tive quotas  for  our  price  supports.  We 
have  done  it  with  subsidies  to  the 
Export-Import  Bank,  done  it  with  re- 
spect to  oil  Import  quotas  under  Presi- 
dent Eiaaahower.  So  we  have  used  our 
govomment  and  the  Japanese  are  just 
state  of  the  art.  That  is  fine  business. 
That  is  the  omipetition. 

I  ana  Washington-bashing  for  all  this 
palaver  and  rhetoric  we  dance  around, 
trying  to  do  nothing  about  it. 

To  date,  we  have  taken  a  terrific 
beating.  No  sector  of  our  economy  has 
been  spared.  But  the  textile  and  ap- 
parel industry  is  especially  hard  hit. 
Employment  is  at  a  40-year  low.  In 
South  Carolina  alone,  we  have  lost, 
slnoe  1980.  almost  35.000  textile  jobs. 
The  administration,  though,  continues 
to  indulge  in  that  concept  that  inter- 
national commerce  is  governed  by 
something  called  "free  trade."  Since,  I 
say  to  my  distinguished  colleague 
frcMU  Netoaska.  we  are  talking  about 
free  trade,  let  us  begin  with  this  100th 
Congress. 

Going  back  in  history,  now  that  we 
have  the  200th  anniversary  of  our 
Constitution,  let  us  go  back  to  the 
Fliat  Congress.  The  Senators  of  that 
time— Alexander  Hamilton,  Thomas 
Jefferson,  and  James  Madison  were 
confronted  in  that  particular  Con- 
gress, with  that  bunk  about  free  trade. 
In  fact,  Riourdo  and  others  in  England 
were  talking  about  competitive  advan- 
tage and  the  balance  of  trade.  They 
said: 

You  trade  what  you  produce  beat  and  we 
will  trade  wliat  we  produce  best  and  we  will 
luive  the  competitive  advantage  and  you 
remain  a  colony. 

And  of  course.  Alexander  Hamilton, 
in  his  wisdom,  said: 

Son.  you  can  blow  that  out  of  your  bar- 
rada  baa.  We  are  gotais  to  build  an  industri- 
al Nation.  In  order  to  build  up  industrial  ca- 
pacity and  rather  than  have  97  percent  o( 
our  people  remain  on  the  farm  and  you  send 
In  the  finished  products,  we  are  going  to 
build  up  that  industrial  capacity  with  pro- 
tecUve  tariffs. 

I  am  having  to  listen  to  the  entire 
country,  everywhere  I  go.  people  are 
saying  we  may  start  a  trade  war.  They 
aay,  >fr.  President,  the  difference  be- 
tween the  National  Security  Coimcil 
and  a  day  care  center  is  that  the  day 
care    center    has    adult    supervision. 


That  goes  for  our  trade  and  trade 
policy  in  this  country.  We  talk  like 
children  with  no  sense  of  history,  like 
we  may  start  a  trade  war,  when  it  is 
raging  in  the  fourth  quarter  and  we 
are  losing  our  shirts. 

Tbds  is  outrageous  nonsense.  It  is  an 
insult  to  American  industry  and  the 
American  worker.  The  U.S.  textile  in- 
dustry is  the  most  productive  of  pro- 
ductive industries.  Let  me  address  this 
so-called  percentage  argument  we  are 
hearing  from  the  economists.  They  all 
continue  to  say,  "Oh,  we  are  not  pro- 
ducing, we  are  not  producing."  Per- 
centage wise,  we  did  not  have  as  great 
an  iacrease  in  the  percent  of  our  pro- 
ductivity as  other  nations,"  but  look  at 
actual  productivity.  The  actual  pro- 
ductivity leader  is  the  United  States. 
The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  shows 
the  United  States  No.  1  for  manufac- 
turing workers,  Netherlands  No.  2, 
West  Germany  No.  3.  Japan  No.  8. 

I  constantly  hear  competitiveness, 
competitiveness.  Jimmy  Carter  went 
up  to  Mount  David  and  found  the 
country  in  malaise.  We  politicians  go 
all  over  the  country  and  find  no  com- 
petitiveness and  no  competitiveness, 
when  out  in  the  country,  our  farmers 
and  our  laborers  are  competing  like 
gangbusters.  The  quality  product  that 
is  being  consumed  that  comes  from 
Japan.  Korea,  Taiwan,  Singapore,  and 
Mexico  is  American  technology  being 
developed  overseas.  You  are  buying 
American  products. 

That  automobile  we  are  talking 
about— do  not  give  me  that  stuff  about 
Japanese  technology  and  quality  prod- 
uct. They  have  taken  it  and  developed 
it  because  we  would  not  protect  our 
standard  of  living.  I  have  just  been  to 
the  People's  Republic  of  China.  They 
have  workers  there  working  for  18 
cents  an  hour.  And  trying  to  be  objec- 
tive, I  said,  "Under  this  system,  how 
about  housing,  health  care?"  At  the 
most,  it  amounts  to  85  cents  an  hour. 

They  have  a  billion  Chinese  ready  to 
work  for  85  cents  an  hour.  Do  you 
think  they  would  work  for  85  cents  an 
hour  in  Nebraska  on  the  farm?  Do  you 
think  they  can  work  in  the  factory  for 
85  cents  an  hour  and  survive?  No  way, 
as  productive  as  we  are. 

The  first  act  of  this  Congress  was 
the  clean  water  bill.  That  costs  money 
and  it  goes  into  the  cost  of  production 
this  year.  Clean  water,  clean  air.  mini- 
mum wage,  unemployment.  Social  Se- 
curity, safe  working  place,  safe  ma- 
chinery. We  are  proud  of  that.  Then 
we  go  out  and  berate  American  indus- 
try and  tell  them,  you  have  to  compete 
and  learn  the  language. 

The  language,  Mr.  President,  is 
money.  Money  talks.  You  go  in  down- 
town Tokyo  or  New  York  or  in  Bonn 
or  ia  London,  it  is  money. 

It  is  time  these  politicians  come 
along  and  instead  of  trying  to  berate 
America  and  its  productive  capacity. 
They  should  understand,  for  example. 


that  this  adjustment  plan  that  we 
heard  of  In  the  trade  bill  as  it  went  in 
is  a  going-out-of-business  plan.  The 
textile  industry  has  invested  $8  billion 
in  the  la^at  5  years.  We  have  had  an  in- 
crease in  productivity  of  5  percent 
each  year  for  the  past  10  years.  It  is 
the  most  productive  industry  in  all  of 
the  world.  I  could  take  you  to  any  one 
of  the  sites. 

I  went  Into  Korea.  The  young  lady, 
in  order  to  get  her  dowry,  comes  into 
the  plant  at  17,  18,  19.  or  20,  saves  her 
money,  and  goes  back  and  gets  mar- 
ried and  never  comes  back.  We  do  not 
have  that  type  of  employee,  working  6 
days  a  week,  $1.35  an  hour. 

Do  not  tell  me  about  being  more  pro- 
ductive. I  have  been  into  Stone  Manu- 
facturing and  they  outproduce 
Daewoo  In  downtown  Pusan.  I  have 
seen  both  sides.  I  have  been  to  the  top 
of  the  mountain  and  seen  the  other 
side. 

So  I  am  not  going  to  stand  here  as 
we  introduce  this  bill  and  say,  we  have 
protectionism.  The  Citibanks  of  New 
York  have  been  hollering  that.  With 
their  Trilateral  Commission,  their  For- 
eign Poliey  Association,  they  made  the 
loans  to  the  multinationals.  We  might 
as  well  know  who  the  enemy  is.  They 
want  the  bank  payments,  so  they  are 
organizing  in  the  Trilateral  Commis- 
sion and  they  spew  out  the  editorials 
and  the  editorialists  write  free  trade, 
free  trade,  protectionism,  we  do  not 
want  to  start  it,  meaning  we  do  not 
want  to  compete.  Our  own  Govern- 
ment on  the  one  hand,  throws  the  ball 
and  the  State  Department  on  the 
other  hand  catches  it  downfield  and 
talks  productivity. 

They  have  been  using  the  productiv- 
ity of  America  over  these  past  30  years 
to  buy  friendship  the  world  around, 
and  that  is  why  we  lose  our  shirts. 

We  have  worked  long  and  hard.  I 
have  been  doing  this  for  20  years  on 
this  floor  and  for  30  years  otherwise, 
so  you  understand  my  intensity  on 
this  score. 

The  nations  of  Europe  and  the  Pa- 
cific rim  learned  long  ago  that  govern- 
ment participation  is  the  key  factor  in 
successful  world  trade.  Since  World 
War  II,  these  nations  have  counted  on 
their  governments  to  protect  domestic 
industries,  to  stimulate  research  and 
development,  to  orchestrate  trade 
strategy.  And,  not  surprisingly,  today's 
trade  poiwerhouses  are  better  known 
as  Japan,  Inc.,  Korea  &  Co.,  Taiwan 
Unlimited,  and  so  on.  Meanwhile,  the 
United  States  plays  the  hapless  role  of 
Uncle  Sucker— dumping  ground  and 
market  of  first  resort  for  all  the 
world's  gioods  and  merchandise. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  had  enough 
of  this  administration's  passivity,  its 
catalog  of  excuses  and  false  prescrip- 
tions. Tfiey  said  American  Industry 
had  to  shape  up  and  cut  out  the  fat. 
So  we  restructured  American  industry 


from  top  to  tmtton,  slashing  employ- 
ment throughout  the  manufacturing 
sector.  Yet  the  flood  of  imports  has 
continued  to  swamp  the  American 
market. 

They  said  the  dollar  was  overvalued: 
they  reassured  us  that  as  the  dollar 
fell,  imports  would  fall.  So  Congress 
welcomed  the  Plaza  Agreement  of  Sep- 
tember 1985,  and  many  applauded  as 
Secretary  Baker  talked  the  dollar 
down.  The  dollar  lost  some  40  percent 
of  its  value  against  the  yen  through 
1986.  But,  lo  and  behold,  the  import 
deluge  continues.  And  our  trade  deficit 
soars  to  a  record  $170  billion. 

They  said,  let  the  UJS.  Trade  Repre- 
sentative Jawbone  our  partners  into 
obeying  American  trade  laws.  Let  him 
negotiate  equitable  and  reasonable 
limits  on  imports  into  the  U.S.  market. 
So  we  watched  the  flurry  of  diplomat- 
ic activity:  we  listened  to  Mr.  Yeutter's 
fine  speeches.  But  we  also  noted  with 
dismay  the  Customs  Service's  estimate 
that  a  whopping  $5.5  billion  in  fraudu- 
lent and  illegal  textile-apparel  imports 
poured  across  our  borders  in  1986 
alone. 

Mr.  President,  by  any  measure,  this 
litany  of  false  assurances  and  broken 
promises  is  extraordinary.  Regretta- 
bly, it  is  matched  by  an  equally  appall- 
ing record  of  illegal  and  predatory 
trade  practices  on  the  part  of  our  so- 
called  partners.  To  list  the  full  range 
of  these  abuses  would  be  to  threaten 
this  body  with  a  filibuster— which  is 
not  my  intention.  I  do,  however,  ask 
my  colleagues  to  ponder  several  recent 
textile  agreements. 

Consider  our  most  recent  3-year-tex- 
tile  agreements  with  Hong  Kong, 
Taiwan,  and  Korea.  When  those  agree- 
ments were  concluded,  the  administra- 
tion gushed  with  self-congratulation 
at  how  tough  the  restrictions  were, 
permitting  growth  rates  of  0.5  percent, 
1  percent,  and  1.5  percent,  respective- 
ly, over  3  years. 

But  what  has  actually  happened?  In 
reality,  the  first  year  of  those  agree- 
ments—1986.  Hong  Kong  is  up  6  per- 
cent, Taiwan  is  up  7  percent,  and 
Korea  is  up  10  percent.  Consider  the 
full  impact  of  that  growth,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. Stated  another  way.  Hong 
Kong's  actual  import  growth  of  6  per- 
cent is  1,200  percent  greater  than  the 
growth  rate  of  0.5  percent  negotiated 
just  last  year  between  the  administra- 
tion and  Hong  kong.  Taiwan's  growth 
rate  of  7  percent  is  1,400  percent 
higher  than  negotiated,  and  Korea's  is 
2,000  percent  higher.  The  agreements 
with  these  nations  are  not  worth  the 
paper  they're  printed  on.  The  enforce- 
ment is  a  sham. 

Consider  our  recent  agreement  with 
the  Government  of  Turkey.  Ship- 
ments from  that  country  have  in- 
creased astronomically  since  1982.  In 
1985,  Turkey's  exports  to  the  U.S.  in- 
creased 54  percent.  In  1986,  they  in- 
creased 89  percent.  The  latest  agree- 


ment places  limits  on  14  categories  of 
textiles  and  apparel.  In  those  14  cate- 
gories, the  so-called  limits  are  extraor- 
dinarily generous.  In  1985,  all  of  Tur- 
key's shipments  totaled  some  100  mil- 
lion square  yards.  Restraints  on  the  14 
categories  permit  increases  to  over  113 
million  square  yards.  But  for  fully  112 
other  categories  of  textile  and  apparel 
exports,  no  limits  whatever  have  been 
set. 

Turkey  had  over  8  million  square 
yards  in  embargo  at  the  time  of  the 
negotiations.  With  the  sweep  of  a  pen, 
all  those  overshipments  were  forgiven. 
They  violate  our  procedures  and 
agreements— and  we  excuse  them. 

Japan  is  our  fifth  largest  supplier. 
At  the  end  of  1985,  when  our  textile 
agreement  with  Japan  expired,  the 
Japanese  promised  not  to  increase  tex- 
tile and  apparel  exports  to  the  United 
States  while  negotiations  were  under- 
way on  a  new  agreement.  But  while 
those  negotiations  were  underway. 
Japan  accelerated  its  expmrts  by  20 
percent. 

Meanwhile,  the  People's  Republic  of 
China  has  surged  forward  to  become 
our  second  largest  supplier.  Their 
shipments  of  clothing  and  other 
item— produced  with  18-cent-r>er-hour 
labor— increased  at  a  runaway  rate  of 
62  percent  in  1986,  and  they  continue 
to  escalate. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  export  invasion 
from  Turkey,  Japan,  and  China.  But 
our  Government's  capitulation  has  not 
been  limited  to  the  nations  of  Asia. 
Four  countries  of  the  Caribbean  Basin 
Initiative  Program  negotiated  new  bi- 
lateral agreements  last  year.  They 
have  been  promised  a  guaranteed 
growth  of  350  percent  in  nine  catego- 
ries. Prior  to  the  imposition  of  sanc- 
tions last  year,  even  South  Africa  was 
lieing  rewarded  with  a  4-percent  in- 
crease in  textile  exports  to  the  United 
States:  indeed,  two-thirds  of  South  Af- 
rican textile-apparel  shipments  to  the 
United  States  faced  no  restrictions 
whatsoever. 

So  when  the  administration  trum- 
pets its  victory  at  the  bargaining  table, 
we  have  a  right  to  be  skeptical.  They 
are  playing  a  fool's  version  of  "Let's 
Make  a  Deal."  Apparently,  and  deal 
will  do.  as  long  as  it  gives  the  tem[>o- 
rary  illusion  of  responding  to  our 
trade  crisis. 

Consider  the  new  MultiPiber  Ar- 
rangement. The  meager  good  news  is 
that  the  MFA  was  expanded  to  cover 
apparel  made  of  vegetable  fibers  such 
as  ramie,  which  many  countries  were 
blending  with  other  fibers  to  remain 
outside  the  purview  of  the  agreements. 

The  abundant  bad  news,  however,  is 
that  not  one  of  our  other  key  negotiat- 
ing objectives  was  achieved.  The  Presi- 
dent promised  last  year  "to  aggressive- 
ly renegotiate  the  MFA."  Seventy  Sen- 
ators and  three  hundred  and  two 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives implored  the  President  to  negoti- 


ate for  a  tougher  MFA,  particularly 
for  a  provision  to  link  other  nations' 
export  growth  to  growth  in  the  domes- 
tic U.S.  market.  Yet  there  is  no  such 
provision  in  the  new  agreement. 

Congress  expressly  called  for  the  in- 
clusion of  provisions  to  reduce  trade 
levels  from  major  textile-  and  apparel- 
producing  countries.  The  objective  was 
to  prevent  the  further  erosion  of  do- 
mestic producers'  market  share  and  to 
allow  smaller  nations  a  broader  share 
of  our  market.  But  the  new  MFA. 
unlike  the  previous  one.  specifically 
forbids  such  rollbacks. 

Likewise,  Congress  urged  provisions 
to  prevent  import  surges.  No  such  pro- 
visions were  negotiated.  We  recom- 
mended the  inclusion  of  measures  to 
combat  quota  fraud  by  allowing  im- 
porting nations  to  unilaterally  impose 
penalties  on  violators.  What  did  we 
get?  Language  requiring  the  perpetra- 
tors of  fraud  to  cooperate  with  us  in 
trying  to  end  their  illegal  conduct. 

The  bottom  line  is  that  this  is  a 
weak  MFA.  Under  this  new  agreement, 
it  is  estimated  that  imports  of  MFA 
products  to  the  U.S.  market  will  in- 
crease 69  percent  by  1991  to  18.3  bil- 
lion square  yards.  So  add  the  latest 
MFA  to  the  administration's  string  of 
pyrrhic  victories— victories  that  spell 
doom  for  America's  textile  and  appar- 
el manufacturers.  Not  surprisingly. 
Hong  Kong's  negotiators  remarked  of 
the  new  MFA  that  "there  are  no  sig- 
nificant new  rules  that  would  make 
matters  worse."  Indeed,  they  pro- 
claimed that  "the  new  MFA  is  a  little 
bit  better  than  its  predecessor." 

So  this,  Mr.  President,  is  the  grim 
context  in  which  I  sponsor  the  Textile 
and  Apparel  Trade  Enforcement  Act 
of  1987.  It  is  a  context  of  weak  agree- 
ments, broken  promises,  and  betrayed 
hopes.  It  is  a  context  of  thousands  of 
unemployed  Americans,  hundreds  of 
shuttered  factories,  and  a  declining 
U.S.  standard  of  living.  Enough  is 
enough. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill,  a  section- 
by-section  analysis  and  the  list  of  cate- 
gories referred  to  earlier  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
and  section-by-section  analysis  and  the 
list  of  categories  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
S.  549 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  Stales  oj 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Textile  and  Appar- 
el Trade  Act  of  1987". 

SW  .  J  WM.HV. 

The  policy  of  this  Act  is  to— 

( 1 )  relate  the  growth  of  textile  and  cloth- 
ing imports  to  the  growth  of  the  domestic 
market  in  order  to  prevent  further  disrup- 
tion of  the  United  States  textiles  and  textile 
products  markets,  damage  to  United  States 
textile  and  clothing  manufacturers,  and  loss 
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of  Job  opportunitla  for  United  SUtes  tex- 
tile and  dothinc  workers:  and 

(S>  maintain  a  viable  United  States  non- 
rubber  footwear  Industry  by  preventing  fur- 
ther damage  to  United  States  nonrubber 
footwear  manufacturers  and  loss  of  Job  op- 
portunities for  United  States  nonrubber 
footwear  woricers. 

SSr.  X  nNDIN(;S  and  nSTKKMINATIONS. 

(a)  Fnmmca.— The  Congress  finds  that— 
(1)  with  respect  to  textiles  and  textile 
products— 

(A)  the  current  level  of  imports  of  textiles 
and  textile  products  from  all  sources,  more 
than  165  countries,  reached  nearly  12.7  bil- 
lion square  yard  equivalents  in  1986,  an  in- 
crease of  17  percent  over  1985  imports:  this 
level  of  imports  is  2.5  times  the  level  of  im- 
ports in  1980.  a  rate  of  Increase  that  was  not 
foreaaen  when  the  United  States  granted 
tndeeoBoaHtaHbaitflttnc  foreign  suppliers 
of  textiles  and  textile  products,  and  repre- 
sents over  L2  million  Job  opportunities  lost 
to  United  States  woricers: 

(B)  imported  textiles  and  textile  products 
contain  4  million  bales  of  cotton  which  is 
equivalent  to  39  percent  of  annual  cotton 
production  in  the  United  States:  eight  out 
of  every  ten  bales  of  cotton  contained  in  im- 
ported textiles  and  clothing  are  foreign 
grown  cotton:  sustained  massive  increases  in 
impcMls  of  cotton  textile  and  clothing  prod- 
ucts are  causing  a  declining  market  share 
for  d<»iestic  cotton  producers,  depressed 
prices,  and  an  average  annual  market  reve- 
nue loss  of  over  (1.000.000.000:  another 
result  is  that  a  nmrket  development  pro- 
gram voluntarily  funded  by  U.S.  cotton  pro- 
ducers actually  benefits  foreign  growers:  fi- 
nally, as  imports  of  textiles  and  clothing  in- 
crease, domestic  cotton  acreage  is  shifted  to 
produce  other  agricultural  products  which 
are  already  in  oversupply  thereby  adding  to 
the  problems  of  U.S.  agriculture: 

(C)  imports  of  textiles  and  textile  prod- 
ucts made  of  wool  have  doubled  since  1980. 
creating  major  disruptions  among  domestic 
wool  products  producers  and  seriously  de- 
pressing the  price  of  United  States  produced 
raw  wool:  because  import  penetration  in  the 
domestic  wool  textile  and  clothing  market  is 
nearly  70  percent,  it  is  critical  that  action  be 
taken  to  halt  further  eirosion  of  the  domes- 
tic industry's  market  share: 

(D>  imports  of  textiles  and  textile  prod- 
ucts made  of  man-made  fiber  and  competing 
fibers,  other  than  cotton  or  wool,  have  more 
than  doubled  since  1980  resulting  in  sub- 
stantial reductions  in  domestic  man-made 
fiber  production  capacity  and  Job  losses: 

(E)  the  textile  and  clothing  trade  deficit 
of  the  United  States  exceeded 
$21,000,000,000  in  1986.  an  increase  of  18 
percent  over  1985.  and  accounted  for  12  per- 
cent of  the  Nation's  overall  merchandise 
trade  deficit; 

(P)  import  growth  of  clothing  and  cloth- 
ing fabrics  has  averaged  8  percent  annually 
since  1978;  over  that  same  period,  the  do- 
mestic market  for  clothing  and  clothing  fab- 
rics has  grown  only  one  percent  annually: 
import  growth  has  recently  accelerated  and, 
ainoe  1983,  has  averaged  21  percent  annual- 
ly; the  result  is  that  Import  penetration  in 
the  domestic  clothing  and  clothing  fabric 
market  has  nearly  doubled  In  the  last  six 
years,  reaching  a  level  of  52  percent  in  1986: 

(O)  as  a  result  of  this  increased  penetra- 
tion and  the  very  limited  growth  of  the  do- 
mestic market,  the  United  States  companies 
produdnc  textiles  and  textile  products  com- 
petitive with  those  imported  have  been  seri- 
ously damaged,  many  of  them  have  been 
forced  out  of  business,  many  have  closed 


plants  or  curtailed  operations,  workers  in 
such  companies  have  lost  employment  and 
have  been  otherwise  materially  and  adverse- 
ly affected,  and  serious  hardship  has  been 
inflicted  on  hundreds  of  impacted  communi- 
ties causing  a  substantial  reduction  in  eco- 
nomic activity  and  lost  revenues  to  the  fed- 
eral and  local  governments: 

(H)  the  factors  described  above  are  caus- 
ing serious  damage,  or  the  actual  threat 
thereof,  to  domestic  producers  of  textiles 
and  textile  products:  as  a  result,  market  dis- 
ruption exists  in  the  United  States  requiring 
new  measures: 

(1)  unless  the  import  growth  rate  of  tex- 
tiles and  textile  products  is  slowed  to  the 
long  term  rate  of  growth  of  the  U.S.  market, 
plant  closings  and  job  losses  will  continue  to 
accderate.  leaving  the  United  States  with 
reduced  competition  benefitting  domestic 
consumers  and  leaving  the  nation  in  a  less 
competitive  international  position: 

(J)  a  strong,  viable  and  efficient  domestic 
textiles  and  textile  products  industry  is  es- 
sential in  order  to  avoid  impairment  of  the 
national  security  of  the  United  States:  and 

(K)  actions  taken  by  the  United  States 
under  the  Arrangement  Regarding  Interna- 
tional Trade  in  Textiles  of  December  20, 
1973.  as  extended  (commonly  referred  to  as 
the  "Multi  Fiber  Arrangement"  or  "MPA") 
have  failed  to  avoid  disruptive  effects  in  the 
textiles  and  textile  products  markets  in  the 
United  States:  and 

(2)  with  respect  to  nonrubber  footwear— 

(A)  nonrubber  footwear  imports  in  1986 
reached  a  record  level  of  941  million  pairs: 
this  volume  of  imports  is  2.5  times  that  of 
1981.  the  year  that  import  relief  for  the 
nonrubber  footwear  industry  terminated, 
and  is  11.6  percent  above  1985  levels,  the 
year  in  which  the  International  Trade  Com- 
mission issued  its  third  finding  that  the  do- 
mestic nonrubber  footwear  industry  has 
been  seriously  injured  by  increased  imports: 

(B)  since  1981,  import  growth  of  nonrub- 
ber footwear  has  averaged  more  than  20 
percent  per  year,  gaining  market  share  at 
the  expense  of  the  domestic  industry:  in 
1981,  import  penetration  of  the  domestic 
nonrubber  footwear  market  was  51  percent: 
by  1S86,  import  penetration  reached  an  un- 
precedented 80.7  percent: 

(C)  as  a  direct  result  of  imports,  domestic 
nonrubber  footwear  production  has  declined 
every  year  since  1978,  reaching  234  million 
pairs  in  1986,  a  production  level  matched 
only  during  the  Great  Depression  in  the 
IQSOs: 

<D)  domestic  nonrubber  footwear  employ- 
ment has  steadily  declined  every  year  since 
1981.  and  is  down  37  percent  from  1981 
levels  and  7.3  percent  from  1985  levels:  un- 
employment in  the  nonrubber  footwear  in- 
dustry averaged  15.4  percent  in  1986.  more 
than  double  the  national  average:  and 

(B)  domestic  nonrubber  footwear  produc- 
tion facilities  are  closing  at  an  alarming 
rate,  with  308  factory  closings  since  1981 
and  70  closings  in  1986  alone. 

(b)  Determinations.— Congress  deter- 
mines that,  for  the  foregoing  reasons— 

(1)  textiles  and  textile  products  are  being 
imported  into  the  United  States  in  such  in- 
creased quantities  and  under  such  condi- 
tione  as  to  cause  or  threaten  serious  injury 
to  producers  of  textiles  and  textile  products 
in  the  United  States,  and 

(2)  nonrubber  footwear  is  being  imported 
into  the  United  States  in  such  increased 
quantities  and  under  such  conditions  as  to 
cause  or  threaten  serious  injury  to  produc- 
ers of  nonrubber  footwear  in  the  United 
SUtes. 


within  the  meaning  of  Article  XIX  of  the 
General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade. 

SVX:  4.  LIMITS  <>N  IMPORTS. 

(A)  Caunda*  Year  1987.— Notwithstand- 
ing any  other  provision  of  law— 

(1)  the  laggregate  quantity  of  textiles  and 
textile  pitoducts.  from  all  countries,  classi- 
fied under  a  category  that  is  entered  during 
calendar  year  1987  shall  not  exceed  an 
amount  aqual  to  101  percent  of  the  aggre- 
gate quantity  of  such  products  classified 
under  such  category,  from  all  countries, 
that  entered  during  calendar  year  1986.  and 

(2)  the  aggregate  quantity  of  nonrubber 
footwear,  from  all  countries,  classified 
under  a  npnrubber  footwear  category  that  is 
entered  (luring  calendar  year  1987,  and 
during  each  calendar  year  thereafter,  shall 
not  exceed  an  amount  equal  to— 

(A)  the  aggregate  quantity  of  nonrubber 
footwear  classified  under  such  category, 
from  all  countries,  that  entered  during  cal- 
endar year  1986,  and 

(B)  in  the  case  of  low  priced  nonrubber 
footwear,  notwithstanding  subparagraph 
(A),  the  Mgregate  quantity  of  low  priced 
nonrubber  footwear  classified  under  such 
category,  from  all  countries,  that  entered 
during  calendar  year  1986. 

(b)  Growth  Adjustment.— For  calendar 
years  aft«r  1987.  the  aggregate  quantity  of 
textiles  and  textile  products,  from  all  coun- 
tries, claisified  under  each  category  that 
may  be  entered  during  each  such  calendar 
year  shall  be  increased  by  an  amount  equal 
to  1  percent  of  the  aggregate  quantity  that 
could  be  entered  under  such  category 
during  the  preceding  calendar  year.  If  the 
aggregate  quantity  that  could  be  entered 
under  a  category  for  a  calendar  year  after 
1987  is  reduced  under  section  9(b),  then,  in 
the  first  calendar  year  in  which  there  is  no 
such  reduction,  this  subsection  shall  be  ap- 
plied as  if  there  had  been  no  reduction 
under  section  9(b)  in  previous  calendar 
years. 

(c)  Enforcement.— The  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce shall  prescribe  such  regulations  as 
may  be  necessary  or  appropriate  for  the  ef- 
ficient and  fair  administration  of  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act,  including  regulations  gov- 
erning entry,  or  withdrawal  from  ware- 
house, for  consumption  of  the  products  cov- 
ered by  tbis  Act.  Such  regulations  shall  pro- 
vide for  reasonable  spacing  of  imports  over 
the  calendar  year. 

SKC.  .->.  TARIFF  COMPKNSATION. 

(a)  Cowensation.— 

(1)  The  President  may  (A)  enter  into  trade 
agreements  with  foreign  countries  or  instru- 
mentalities to  grant  new  concessions  as  com- 
pensation, to  the  extent  required  under 
international  trade  agreements  of  the 
United  States,  for  the  import  limits  imposed 
under  section  4  of  this  Act  to  maintain  the 
general  Kvel  of  reciprocal  and  mutually  ad- 
vantageous concessions  under  such  agree- 
ments: and  (B)  proclaim  such  modification 
or  continuance  of  any  existing  duty  on  tex- 
tiles and  textile  products  and  on  nonrubber 
footwear  as  he  determines  to  be  required  or 
appropriate  to  carry  out  such  agreements. 

(2)  No  proclamation  shall  be  made  under 
paragraph  (1)  decreasing  any  rate  of  duty  to 
a  rate  of  duty  which  is  less  than  90  percent 
of  the  existing  rate  of  duty. 

(3)  Before  entering  into  any  trade  agree- 
ment under  this  subsection  with  any  foreign 
country  or  instrumentality,  the  President 
shall  coneider  whether  such  country  or  in- 
strumentality has  violated  trade  concessions 
of  benefit  to  the  United  States  and  such  vio- 
lation has  not  been  adequately  offset  by  the 


action  of  the  United  States  or  by  such  coun- 
try or  inatrumentallty. 

(b)  Staging  Requirements.- The  aggre- 
gate reduction  in  the  rate  of  duty  on  any  ar- 
ticle which  is  in  effect  on  any  day  pursuant 
to  subsection  (a)  shall  not  exceed  the  aggre- 
gate reduction  which  would  have  been  in 
effect  on  such  day  if  a  reduction  of  one-fifth 
of  the  total  reduction  under  subsection  (a) 
had  taken  effect  on  the  effective  date  of  the 
first  reduction  proclaimed  to  carry  out  such 
trade  agreement,  and  at  1-year  intervals 
after  such  effective  date. 

(c)  Prohibition.— Except  as  provided  in 
subsection  (a)  and  notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law.  the  President  may 
not  enter  into  trade  negotiations  with  any 
foreign  country  or  instrumentality  with  re- 
spect to  duties  on  textiles  and  textile  prod- 
ucts and  on  nonrubber  f<x>tware  and  may 
not  decrease,  or  propose  a  decrease,  in  any 
such  duty  by  any  means,  including  an  imple- 
menting bill  under  section  151  of  the  Trade 
Act  of  1074  or  a  proclamation. 

set'.  «.  ANNI'AL  KFJ^tRT. 

Not  later  than  March  15,  1988.  and  March 
15  of  each  calendar  year  thereafter,  the 
President  shall  submit  to  the  Congress  a 
report  on  the  administration  of  this  Act 
during  the  preceding  calendar  year.  Such 
report  shall  include  detailed  information 
about  the  implementation  and  operation  of 
the  limitations  established  under  section  4. 
All  departments  and  agencies  shall  cooper- 
ate In  preparation  of  this  report,  as  request- 
ed by  the  President. 

8Ef.  7.  REVIEW. 

The  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall  com- 
mence ten  years  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act  a  review  of  the  operation  of  this 
Act.  The  Secretary  shall  consult  representa- 
tives of  workers  and  companies  in  the  tex- 
tile and  textile  products  and  nonrubber 
footwear  industries,  the  United  States 
Trade  Representative,  the  Secretary  of 
Labor,  and  other  appropriate  government 
officials.  Within  six  months  after  the  com- 
mencement of  the  study,  the  Secretary  shall 
submit  to  Congress  his  findings. 

SEf.  *.  nEFINITIONS. 
For  purposes  of  this  Act— 

(1)  The  term  "textiles  and  textile  prod- 
ucts" includes,  but  is  not  limited  to,  all  arti- 
cles covered  by  a  category: 

(2)  The  term  "nonrubljer  footwear"  means 
nonrubber  footwear  articles  classified  under 
items  700.05  through  700.45;  700.56:  700.72 
through  700.83:  and  700.95  of  the  Tariff 
Schedules  of  the  United  SUtes  (19  U.S.C. 
S  1202)  (as  in  effect  on  January  1.  1987)  and 
includes,  but  is  not  limited  to.  all  articles 
covered  by  a  footwear  category: 

(3)  The  term  "category"  means  each  of 
the  following— 

(A)  each  category  identified  by  a  three- 
digit  number  in  the  E>epartment  of  Com- 
merce publication  "Correlation:  Textile  and 
Apparel  Categories  with  Tariff  Schedules  of 
the  United  SUtes  AimoUted".  dated  Janu- 
ary 1987,  and  in  any  amendments  to  such 
publication  correcting  clerical  errors  or 
omissions: 

(B)  Each  subdivision  of  a  category  de- 
scribed in  sul>paragraph  (A)  with  respect  to 
which  the  Uni^  SUtes  has  (i)  an  agree- 
ment with  any  cAuntry  on  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  limiting  exports  of  textiles 
and  textile  producU  to  the  United  SUtes 
that  includes  a  specific  limit  on  such  sutxli- 
vision.  or  (ii)  taken  unilateral  action  to  limit 
products  from  any  country  entered  under 
such  subdivision;  and 

(C)  a  category  consisting  of  the  man-made 
flber  products  not  covered  by  a  category  de- 


scribed in  subparagraph  A  and  classified 
under  Subpart  E  of  Part  1  of  Schedule  3  to 
the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United  SUtes. 
The  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall  deter- 
mine, after  consulUtions  with  the  United 
SUtes  Trade  RepresenUtive  and  the  United 
SUtes  International  Trade  Commission, 
whether  comparable  subdivisions  described 
in  subparagraph  (B)  are  consistently  de- 
fined: if  the  SecreUry  determines  that  such 
subdivisions  are  not  consistently  defined, 
then  the  Secretary  shall  prescribe  by  regu- 
lation an  appropriate  definition  of  the  cate- 
gory covering  such  comparable  subdivisions: 

(4)  The  term  "nonrubber  footwear  catego- 
ry "  means  each  of  the  following— 

(A)  men's  leather, 

(B)  men's  vinyl/ plastic: 

(C)  men's  other: 

(D)  women's  leather 

(E)  women's  vinyl/plastic: 

(F)  women's  other; 

(G)  juvenile  leather: 

(H)  Juvenile  vinyl /plastic; 

(I)  juvenile  other; 

(J)  athletic  leather; 

(K)  athletic  vinyl/plastic; 

(L)  leather  work  footwear 

(M)  other  leather  footwear: 

(N)  miscellaneous  vinyl/plastics:  and 

(O)  miscellaneous  other. 

(5)  The  term  "low  priced  nonrubber  foot- 
wear" means  nonrubber  footwear  with  a 
customs  value  of  $2.50.  or  less,  per  pair. 

(6)  The  term  "country"  means  a  foreign 
country,  a  foreign  territory,  an  insular  pos- 
session of  the  United  SUtes,  or  any  other 
territory,  possession,  colony,  trusteeship, 
political  entity  or  foreign  trade  zone,  wheth- 
er affiliated  with  the  United  SUtes  or  not, 
that  is  outside  the  customs  territory  of  the 
United  SUtes; 

(7)  The  term  "duty"  includes  the  rate  and 
form  of  any  import  duty,  including  but  not 
limited  to  tariff-rate  quotas: 

(8)  The  term  "existing"  means  the  non- 
preferential  rate  of  duty  (however  estab- 
lished, and  even  though  temporarily  sus- 
{>ended  by  Act  of  Congress  or  otherwise )  set 
forth  in  rate  column  numbered  1  of  Sched- 
ules 1  through  7  of  the  Tariff  Schedules  of 
the  United  States  (or  the  comparable  rate 
of  duty  set  forth  in  any  law  that  may  super- 
cede such  Tariff  Schedules)  existing  on  the 
day  before  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act:  and 

(9)  The  term  "entered"  means  entered,  or 
withdrawn  from  warehouse,  for  consump- 
tion in  the  customs  territory  of  the  United 
States. 

SK«'.  9  KFFK(TI\  F  IIATF:. 

(a)  In  General.— Except  as  provided  in 
subsection  (b).  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
shall  apply  to  textiles  and  textile  products 
and  to  nonrubber  footwear  entered,  or  with- 
drawn from  warehouse,  for  consumption  on 
and  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(b)  Calendar  Years  1987  and  1988.— The 
Secretary  of  Commerce  shall  prescribe  by 
regulation  the  aggregate  quantity,  if  any.  of 
textiles  and  textile  products  and  of  nonrub- 
ber footwear  that  may  be  entered  under  sec- 
tion 4(a)  under  each  category  and  each  non- 
rubber  footwear  category  during  the  period 
beginning  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act  and  ending  on  December  31,  1987.  Not- 
withstanding subsection  (a),  to  the  extent 
that  the  aggregate  quantity  of  imports  of 
textiles  and  textile  products  or  of  nonrub- 
ber footwear  entered  under  a  category  or 
nonrubber  footwear  category  after  Decem- 
ber 31,  1986.  and  before  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  exceeds  the  quantity  per- 
mitted entry  for  such  produces  under  such 


category  during  calendar  year  1987  under 
section  4(a),  then  the  limit  that  would  oth- 
erwise apply  under  secUon  4(b),  in  the  caae 
of  textiles  or  textile  products,  or  under  sec- 
tion 4(a).  in  the  case  of  nonrubber  footwear, 
for  such  category  for  calendar  year  1988 
shall  be  reduced  by  the  amount  of  such 
excess  quantity.  If  such  excess  quantity  ex- 
ceeds the  limit  that  would  otherwise  apply 
under  section  4(b).  or  section  4(a).  as  appro- 
priate, for  such  category  for  calendar  year 
1988,  then  the  limit  for  such  category  for 
calendar  years  after  1988  shall  be  reduced 
until  such  excess  Is  accounted  for. 

Section  by  Section  Analysis:  Textile  and 
Apparel  Trade  Act  of  1987 

FIRST  section 

The  short  title  of  the  Act  Is  the  "TexUle 
and  Apparel  Trade  Act  of  1987." 

section  a.  POLICY 

The  policy  of  the  Act  Is  to  (1)  relate  the 
growth  of  textile  and  clothing  Imports  to 
the  growth  of  the  domestic  market  to  pre- 
vent further  disruption  of  the  domestic  tex- 
tile and  clothing  markets,  damage  to  domes- 
tic manufacturers,  and  loss  of  Job  opportu- 
nities, and  (2)  mainUin  a  viable  domestic 
nonrubber  footwear  industry. 

section  3.  FINDINGS  AND  DETERMINATION 

Congress  finds  that— 

(a)  With  respect  to  textiles  and  textile 
products— 

( 1 )  The  level  of  textile  and  textile  product 
imports  from  all  sources  Increased  17  per- 
cent during  1986  and  2.5  times  since  1980: 

(2)  Imports  conUining  foreign  grown 
cotton  represent  an  average  annual  market 
revenue  loss  of  over  $1  billion  to  domestic 
cotton  producers: 

(3)  Imports  conuining  wool  have  doubled 
since  1980: 

(4)  Imports  containing  man-made  fiber 
and  competing  fibers  have  more  than  dou- 
bled since  1980: 

(5)  The  textile  and  clothing  trade  deficit 
was  over  $21  billion  in  1986,  or  12  percent  of 
the  overall  merchandise  trade  deficit: 

(6)  Imports  of  clothing  and  clothing  fab- 
rics have  increased  an  average  8  percent  an- 
nually while  the  domestic  market  has  in- 
creased an  average  1  percent  annually  since 
1973:  since  1982.  such  imports  increased  21 
percent  annually,  nearly  doubling  the  share 
of  the  domestic  market  captured  by  Imports 
to  52  percent  in  1986: 

(7)  As  a  result  of  these  circumstances,  do- 
mestic producers  have  l)een  forced  out  of 
business,  have  closed  plants  and  curUiled 
operations,  workers  have  lost  Jobs,  and  hun- 
dreds of  communities  have  been  adversely 
affected: 

(8)  Imports  are  causing  market  disruption 
in  the  United  SUtes: 

(9)  Unless  import  growth  is  slowed  to  the 
long  term  growth  rate  of  the  domestic 
market,  plant  closings  and  job  losses  will 
continue; 

(10)  The  textile  and  textile  producU  In- 
dustry is  essential  to  the  national  security 
of  the  United  SUtes:  and 

(11)  Actions  taken  by  the  Uiuted  SUtes  on 
imports  under  the  MFA  have  failed  to  avoid 
disruption  of  the  domestic  textiles  and  tex- 
tile markets:  and 

(b)  With  respect  to  nonrubber  footwear— 
(1)  Nonrubber  footwear  imports  have  In- 
creased 2.5  times  over  1981  levels  and  11.6 
percent  over  1985  levels,  the  year  in  which 
the  ITC  made  its  third  finding  that  in- 
creased imports  are  causing  serious  Injury 
to  the  domestic  industry:  and 
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(S)  Import  nowth  has  avenged  20  per- 
cent annually  since  1981  resulting  in  import 
peaetrmtlon  of  M.7  percent  in  1M«: 

(I)  Invorta  have  caused  domestic  produc- 
tion to  decline  every  year  since  1978: 

(4)  Domestic  nonrubber  footwear  employ- 
otent  has  declined  every  year  since  1981: 
and 

(5)  308  nohnibber  footwear  factories  have 
cloaed  siiKe  1981. 

Based  on  these  findings.  Congress  deter- 
mines that  increased  imports  of  textile  and 
textile  products  and  of  nonrubber  footwear 
are  causing  serious  injury  to  domestic  pro- 
ducers of  such  products  within  the  meaning 
of  GATT  ArUcle  XIX.' 

SBCnON  4.  UMITS  OH  IMPORTS 

1987  imports  under  each  category  of  tex- 
tile and  textile  products  from  all  sources  are 
permitted  to  increase  by  1  percent  over  1986 
import  levels.  Imports  under  each  category 
are  Increased  1  percent  each  year  after  1987. 

Beginning  In  1987.  annual  imports  from 
all  sources  under  each  nonrubber  footwear 
category  must  equal  1986  import  levels. 
Also,  annual  imports  of  low  priced  nonrub- 
ber foot^^ear  imporU  may  equal  1986  levels 
of  such  imports. 

The  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall  pre- 
scribe regulations  to  implement  the  import 
limits,  including  regulations  requiring  rea- 
sonable spacing  of  imports  over  each  year. 

SBCnOH  5.  TARirr  COMPCNSATION 

To  the  extent  required  by  the  internation- 
al obligations  of  the  United  States,  the 
President  is  permitted  to  negotiate  with  for- 
eign country  suppliers  of  textiles  and  textile 
products  and  nonrubber  footwear  to  com- 
pensate them  if  they  are  affected  by  the 
import  limits  under  section  4.*  The  compen- 
sation must  be  in  the  form  of  reductions,  of 
up  to  10  percent,  in  the  tariffs  on  textile 
and  textile  products  and  on  nonrubber  foot- 
wear. Such  reductions  must  be  phased  in  5 
equal  annual  stages.  The  President  may  not 
negotiate  reductions  in  textile  and  textile 
product  tariffs  or  nonrubber  footwear  tar- 
iffs under  any  other  provision  of  law. 

SBCnOH  •.  ANNUAL  REFORT 

The  President  is  required  to  report  to 
Congress  annually  on  the  administration  of 
the  Act. 

SECTION  T.  REVIEW 

Ten  years  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
the  Act.  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  must 
begin  a  review  of  the  operation  of  the  Act 
and  report  his  findings  to  Congress  6 
months  later. 

SECTION  8.  DEFINITIONS 

Contains  the  technical  definitions  of  the 
terms  used  in  the  Act. 

SECTION  ».  EPTECTIVE  DATE 

The  Act  Is  generally  effective  on  the  date 
of  enactment.  A  special  provision  is  included 
to  limit  imports  during  calendar  year  1987 
as  though  the  Act  were  enacted  on  January 
1.1987. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
WiRTH).  The  Chair  recognizes  the 
senior  Senator  from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  THX7RMOND.  Mr.  President, 
today,  Senator  Hollings,  other  Sena- 
tors, and  I  are  introducing  legislation 
that  will  significantly  strengthen  and 
promote  enforcement  of  our  textile 
and  apparel  trade  laws  and  agree- 
ments. 

I  must  commend  my  colleague  from 
South  Carolina,  Senator  Hollings,  for 
the  great  Interest  he  has  taken  in  this 
textile  import  problem  throughout  the 
years  he  has  been  in  the  Senate.  This 
textile  matter  has  been  a  problem  con- 
cerning both  of  us  for  many  years. 

I  recall  that  in  1958,  when  Senator 
Pastore  was  chairman  of  the  Textile 
Subcommittee,  of  which  I  was  a 
member,  we  held  hearings  in  many 
States— Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Mas- 
sachusetts, Connecticut,  Rhode  Island, 
Georgia,  New  Yorit,  and  Permsylvania, 
as  well  as  here  in  Washington.  This 
important  matter  was  considered  at 
Clemson  University  in  South  Carolina. 
The  textile  import  problem  still  per- 
sists today. 

I  am  very  pleased  that  this  measure, 
the  Textile  and  Apparel  Trade  Act  of 
1987,  has  already  attracted  strong  bi- 
partisan support.  Many  of  my  Senate 
colleagues  have  signified  their  dedica- 
tion to  the  continuation  of  a  viable 
American  textile  and  apparel  industry 
and  are  joining  with  us  today  as  origi- 
nal cosponsors  of  this  important  legis- 
lation. Identical  legislation  is  also 
being  introduced  in  the  House. 

IMPORTANCE  OP  THE  TEXTILE  AND  APPAREL 
INDUSTRY 

Mr.  President,  a  viable  textile  and 
apparel  industry  is  absolutely  essential 
to  the  economy  and  national  security 
of  this  Nation.  Although  seriously 
threatened,  and  already  heavily  im- 
pacted by  massive  imports,  this  vital 
industry  still  provides  employment  na- 
tionwide for  more  than  2  million 
Americans.  One  out  of  every  ten  man- 
ufacturing jobs  is  a  textile  and  appar- 
el-created job.  More  people,  and  more 
families,  depend  upon  the  textile  ap- 
parel industry  for  their  livelihoods 
than  the  steel  and  auto  industries 
combined. 

If  the  current  trend  in  job  losses  per- 
sists due  to  import  penetration,  mas- 
sive economic  hardship  will  continue 
to  impact  harshly  upon  those  who 
depend  on  this  industry  for  their  live- 
lihoods. Some  300,000  textile  and  ap- 
parel jobs  have  been  lost  in  the  past 
several  years.  Over  700.000  employ- 
ment opportunities  have  been  lost  to 
American  workers  from  1981  to  1986 
as  a  result  of  increased  imports.  It  is 
shameful  that  1  million  Americans 
must  suffer  lost  jobs  and  job  opportu- 
nities. This  trend  cannot  be  allowed  to 
go  on  indefinitely.  The  repercussions 
of  this  trend  will  extend  far  beyond 
the  boundaries  of  the  textile  and  ap- 
parel industry.  Continued  decline  of 


this  industry  will  be  felt  throughout 
our  entire  economy  as  related  and  sup- 
porting industries,  which  aocotmt  for 
another  2  million  jobs,  also  begin  to 
suffer.  As  well,  those  who  lose  their 
jobs  or  who  cannot  take  advantage  of 
lost  job  opportunities,  will  inevitably 
reduce  their  consumption  of  goods  in 
the  market  place. 

The  human  toll  must  not  be  ignored. 
Those  who  lose  their  jobs  will  be 
forced  to  spend  years  of  savings,  turn 
to  unemployment  compensation  for 
their  subsistence,  and  search  for  em- 
ployment in  other  industries  without 
appropriate  skills  to  offer  much  likeli- 
hood of  being  hired.  This  plight 
strikes  the  older  textile  worker  espe- 
cially hard. 

In  addition  to  its  economic  impor- 
tance, the  textile  and  apparel  industry 
is  critical  to  the  defense  and  security 
of  this  Nation.  We  cannot  allow  our- 
selves to  become  dependent  upon  for- 
eign nations  for  the  basic  defense  re- 
quirements of  our  Armed  Forces. 
While  the  production  of  military  ap- 
parel may  come  to  mind  first,  the  con- 
tributions of  our  domestic  textile  and 
apparel  industry  toward  defense  go  far 
beyond  fulfilling  the  basic  necessity  of 
clothing  our  fighting  forces.  In  World 
War  I,  for  example,  the  struggle  to 
produce  a  manmade  fiber,  which  we 
know  today  as  rayon,  resulted  in  the 
discovery  of  a  lacquer  coating  that 
proved  useful  in  the  production  of 
warplanes. 

The  textile  and  apparel  industry 
greatly  assisted  in  the  successful  effort 
to  achieve  victory  during  World  War 
II,  when  over  70  percent  of  its  capacity 
turned  toward  production  of  items  es- 
sential to  the  war  effort.  When  the 
United  States  supply  of  Japanese  silk 
was  cut  off,  we  turned  to  the  textile 
and  apparel  industry  for  a  substitute. 
The  industry  responded  with  a  wide 
range  of  products— from  parachutes  to 
tires— manufactured  from  a  newly  de- 
veloped synthetic  fiber,  nylon.  The 
contributions  continue  today  as  this 
industry  constantly  strives  to  produce 
new.  better,  and  more  durable  textile 
and  apparel  products  that  are  essen- 
tial and  necessary  to  a  strong  military. 
Previous  testimony  before  the  Senate 
established  that  textiles  rank  second 
only  to  steel  from  the  standpoint  of 
national  defense.  Transferring  our 
economic  strength  to  foreign  coun- 
tries, and  then  relying  on  them  in 
times  of  international  crisis  to  contin- 
ue providing  us  with  essential  items, 
does  not  make  good  sense. 

I  am  reminded  of  what  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson said  over  170  years  ago  in  this 
regard: 

To  be  independent,  for  the  comforts  of 
life,  we  must  fabricate  them  ourselves— 
manufacturers  are  now  as  necessary  to  our 
independence  as  to  our  comfort. 

Those  words  are  as  true  today  as 
they  were  in  1816,  and  they  are  espe- 


cially applicable  to  the  current  situa- 
tion in  the  domestic  textile  industry. 

MACNITUDB  OP  THK  PROBLDf 

Mr.  President,  having  outlined  the 
importance  of  the  textile  and  apparel 
industry  to  this  country,  I  believe  it 
appropriate  now  to  discuss  the  magni- 
tude of  the  crisis  confronting  this  vi- 
tally important  industry  today. 

Almost  one-hsJf  of  all  textile  and  ap- 
parel goods  sold  in  the  United  States 
today  are  made  abroad.  In  certain 
product  categories,  imports  have  cap- 
tured 80  percent  of  the  domestic 
market.  Although  imports  have  ad- 
versely impacted  almost  all  of  our  do- 
mestic industries,  the  situation  is  par- 
ticularly acute  with  regard  to  the  tex- 
tile and  apparel  industry.  Import  pen- 
etration in  the  auto  and  steel  indus- 
tries is  only  25  percent,  or  about  one- 
half  the  rate  experienced  by  the  tex- 
tile and  apparel  industry. 

During  the  past  5  years,  textile  and 
apparel  imports  have  increased  at  an 
average  rate  of  20  percent  per  year, 
displacing  some  300,000  American 
workers  in  the  process.  Incredibly,  im- 
ports last  year  rose  by  17  percent  over 
the  level  of  the  previous  year,  result- 
ing in  a  record  textile  and  apparel 
trade  deficit  of  $21.5  billion. 

These  unconscionable  statistics  are 
an  affront  not  just  to  textile  employ- 
ees, but  all  Americans.  Our  present 
trade  deficit  is  the  largest  experienced 
by  any  country  on  the  face  of  this 
Earth  at  anytime. 

INDUSTRY  EFPOKTS 

Mr.  President,  the  phenomenal 
growth  in  textile  and  apparel  imports 
experienced  during  the  last  5  years 
has  not  come  about  due  to  any  lack  of 
effort  on  the  part  of  our  domestic  In- 
dustry. In  fact,  the  American  textile 
and  apparel  industry  is  the  most 
modern  and  productive  of  any  in  the 
world. 

Management  and  labor  have  strived 
to  modernize,  compete,  and  survive. 
Productivity  gains  greatly  exceeding 
the  national  average  have  been 
achieved.  Wage  rates  have  been  held 
to  only  75  percent  of  the  national  av- 
erage. Nevertheless,  imports  have  con- 
tinued to  grow.  Eiewey  L.  Trogdon, 
president  of  the  American  Textile 
Manufacturers  Institute,  has  stated 
that  textile  manufacturers  "are  abso- 
lutely convinced  that  the  industry's 
prospects  and  even  its  survival  over 
the  long  term  are  threatened  unless 
our  government  takes  steps  to  slow 
the  growth  of  imports." 

I  believe  the  textile  industry  has 
done  its  part  to  improve  itself.  Howev- 
er. I  do  not  believe  that  we  can  expect 
this  industry  to  have  the  confidence  it 
needs  to  continue  major  investments 
in  money,  employees,  equipment,  and 
research  and  product  development 
unless  the  vast  flow  of  imports  is 
brought  under  control. 
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WRT  RAI  TBI  mrOKT  BATt  CORTIIITTKD  TO 
nOUASK? 

lir.  President,  the  reason  imports 
liAve  been  capturing  larger  and  larger 
precentagea  of  our  domestic  market  is 
because  foreign  manufacturers  do  not 
oompete  with  our  domestic  textile  and 
apparel  producers  on  an  equal  basis.  If 
they  did.  then  the  U^.  textile  and  ap- 
parel Industry,  the  most  modem  in  the 
world,  could  easily  compete  with  that 
of  any  other  nation.  However,  this  do- 
meatic  Industry  cannot,  nor  should  it 
be  expected  to.  effectively  compete 
with  foreign  industries  subsidized  by 
their  governments. 

Many  foreign  governments  have  bol- 
stered their  textile  and  apparel  indus- 
tries in  order  to  fulfill  the  threefold 
piupoaes  of  creating  Jobs  for  their 
workers,  acquiring  U.S.  dollars,  and 
achieving  a  more  favorable  balance  of 
trade.  These  governments  have  been 
creative,  innovative,  and  remarkably 
suecttsful  in  their  efforts  as  the 
import  statistics  too  well  illustrate. 

A  myriad  of  means  have  been  em- 
ployed by  those  countries  to  subsidize 
and  promote  their  own  textile  and  ap- 
parel industries,  all  at  the  expense  of 
the  American  industry.  Typically,  de- 
veloping countries  have  provided  low- 
interest,  subsidized  loans  for  capital 
formation  and  expansion  within  their 
textile  and  apparel  sectors.  They  have 
created  tax  and  other  incentives  for 
expoNTting  textile  and  apparel  prod- 
ucts. They  have  fostered  and  protect- 
ed their  own  industries  and  markets 
through  currency  manipulation  and 
U«de  restrictions.  In  many  cases, 
formal  partnerships  have  even  been 
arranged  between  foreign  textile  firms 
and  their  governments. 

In  addition  to  the  conscious,  calcu- 
lated efforts  of  foreign  governments  to 
enhance  the  competitive  position  of 
their  own  textUe  and  apparel  indus- 
tries, other  factors  have  contributed  to 
the  erosion  of  our  domestic  markets. 
Chief  among  these  factors  is  the  rela- 
tive wage  rates.  For  example,  Chinese 
textile  workers  are  paid  only  alxiut 
$.16  per  hour— many  times  less  than 
their  American  counterparts.  Al- 
though wage  rates  in  the  other  major 
textOe  and  apparel  exporting  coun- 
tries are  slight!^  higher,  they  fall  far 
short  of  American  standards  and  mini- 
mum wage  laws. 

Furthermore,  much  of  the  foreign 
textile  and  apparel  industry  operates 
free  of  the  health  and  environmental 
regulations  we  believe  essential  to  the 
protectl<m  of  our  own  workers  and  en- 
vironment. While  I  do  not  question 
the  necessity  or  wisdom  of  having 
such  reasonable  regulations,  I  merely 
wish  to  emphasize  that  the  high  costs 
required  for  compliance  by  our  domes- 
tic manufacturers  are  not  imposed  on 
foreign  manufacturers.  Thus,  the  rela- 
tive cost  of  production  of  foreign  tex- 
tOe and  apparel  is  consequentially 
much  less. 
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Mr.  President,  the  legislation  we  are 
introducing  today  is  designed  to  pro- 
mote the  orderly,  nondisruptive 
growth  of  world  trade  in  fibers,  tex- 
tilesL  and  apparel  products.  This  would 
be  accomplished  through  the  estab- 
lishment of  import  growth  rates  con- 
sistent with  the  Multi-Fiber  Arrange- 
ment, a  multilateral  agreement  estab- 
lished under  the  General  Agreement 
on  Tariffs  and  Trade,  for  the  purpose 
of  limiting  the  growth  of  textile  and 
apparel  imports  disruptive  to  this  Na- 
tion's market. 

Under  the  provisions  of  this  bill,  for 
1981.  textile  and  apparel  growth  will 
be  at  a  rate  of  1  percent  with  1986 
import  levels  of  12.7  billion  square 
yards  as  the  base  from  which  growth 
will  be  allowed.  For  subsequent  years, 
textile  and  apparel  imports  will  be  al- 
lowed to  increase  no  more  than  1  per- 
cent over  the  preceding  year.  In  regard 
to  quotas,  no  specific  countries  are  sin- 
gled out.  Establishment  of  global 
quotas  give  the  administration,  which 
has  responsibility  for  enforcement  of 
the  restrictions,  maximum  flexibility 
in  implementation  of  the  requirements 
of  this  act. 

There  are  other  important  features 
of  ttiis  act.  This  legislation  does  not 
mandate  rollbacks  and  can  be  imple- 
mented without  rollbacks  of  current 
import  levels.  The  President  of  the 
United  States  may  grant  compensation 
to  foreign  countries  as  a  result  of  the 
import  limits.  Although  the  President 
is  limited  in  what  compensation  he 
may  grant,  this  provision  is  consistent 
with  compensation  requirements 
under  the  General  Agreement  on  Tar- 
iffs and  Trade  [GATT].  The  President 
must,  with  the  cooperation  of  all  Gov- 
ernment departments  and  agencies, 
annually  submit  a  report  to  Congress 
regarding  the  administration  of  the  re- 
quirements of  this  act. 

Additionally,  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce would  be  responsible  for  issuing 
regulations  governing  the  entry  of  tex- 
tile and  apparel  imports,  including  reg- 
ulations requiring  reasonable  spacing 
of  imports  over  each  year. 

CONCLUSION 

Mr.  President,  this  measure  is  the 
result  of  a  cooperative,  bipartisan 
effort  on  the  part  of  textile  and  appar- 
el management  and  labor.  Members  of 
Congress,  and  others  concerned  with 
the  continuation  of  a  viable  domestic 
textile  and  apparel  industry.  I  believe 
the  Textile  and  Apparel  Trade  Act  of 
1987  to  be  a  sound  measure  that  will 
ensure  strict  enforcement  of  our  exist- 
ing trade  laws  and  agreements. 

The  limits  this  bill  would  set  on 
import  growth  rates  are  consistent 
with  the  Multi-Fiber  Arrangement, 
and  moreover,  necessary  to  the  surviv- 
al Of  one  of  the  most  important  indus- 
tries of  our  Nation.  It  is  apparent  that 
this  legislation  is  unquestionably  nec- 
essary. This  textile  and  apparel  import 


problem  will  not  solve  itself.  I  reiter- 
ate, we  kave  seen  the  textile  and  ap- 
parel deficit  grow  to  a  massive  $21.5 
billion.  We  have  lost  thousands  of  tex- 
tile- and  apparel-related  jobs  and  Job 
opportunities  In  the  last  several  years. 
Unless  we  take  prompt  action,  all  indi- 
cations are  that  the  problem  will  con- 
tinue to  get  worse. 

I  strongly  urge  that  my  Senate  col- 
leagues give  this  measure  their  most 
careful  consideration,  and  join  me  and 
the  other  cosponsors  in  working 
toward  its  swift  enactment. 

Furthermore,  Mr.  President,  as  I  un- 
derstand there  are  a  number  of  other 
Senators  considering  cosponsoring  this 
important  measure,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  name  of  any  Senator, 
who  requests  to  be  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor  today,  appear  as  if  that  Senator 
were  an  original  cosponsor  of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from 
Maine. 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President,  first  let 
me  thank  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  for 
yielding  this  time  to  me.  I  do  have  an- 
other commitment,  and  I  appreciate 
his  indulgence.  I  will  be  very  brief. 

I  have  a  prepared  statement  that  I 
will  present  for  the  Record,  but  I  will 
indicate  that  I  strongly  support  the 
measure  introduced  by  Senator  Rol- 
lings, Senator  Thurmond,  Senator 
Mitchell,  Senator  Matsunaga,  and  so 
many  others. 

I  wish  it  were  not  necessary  for  me 
to  do  this.  I  wish  it  were  possible  to 
simply  rely  upon  the  executive  branch 
to  enforce  the  existing  laws,  but  time 
after  time,  I  think  all  of  us  have  found 
that  thtf  trade  laws  that  have  been 
written  have  been  largely  ignored. 

I  recently  returned  from  a  trip  to 
the  Far  East  with  the  Senator  from 
South  Ciu-olina,  Senator  Hollings.  We 
talked  about  trade  matters  with  offi- 
cials from  those  countries  whose  prod- 
ucts are  flooding  our  markets,  putting 
our  people  out  of  work,  and  we  simply 
called  for  an  enforcement  of  existing 
law.  Bui  even  as  we  were  doing  this, 
plants  were  closing  down. 

Senator  Thurmond  has  indicated 
how  many  thousands  of  jobs  have 
been  losl.  Just  this  past  week  Senator 
MiTCHEU.  and  I  received  more  bad 
news.  IQ  the  State  of  Maine,  a  major 
company  shut  down  3  of  its  plants, 
throwing  1,000  people  out  of  work, 
adding  to  the  15,000  more  that  have 
already  lost  their  jobs. 

Once  Hgain,  there  has  been  no  re- 
sponse on  the  part  of  the  executive 
branch  to  enforce  the  existing  law 
which  requires  a  measure  of  orderly 
market.  We  have  anything  but  order 
in  this  particular  process.  We  have  a 
floodtide  of  goods  coming  to  this  coun- 
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try  overwhelming  our  Industries'  abili- 
ty to  compete. 

Not  only  Is  the  textile  Industry  in 
our  State  being  Jeopardized  but  also 
the  shoe  industry. 

As  the  chairman  of  the  Senate  foot- 
wear caucus,  I  stand  here  to  say  that 
we  have  laws  on  the  books  which 
again  have  not  been  enforced,  includ- 
ing section  201.  Our  shoe  industry  has 
brought  actions  under  existing  law, 
and  Just  2  years  ago  the  ITC  found 
unanimously  there  was  serious  injury 
to  the  industry  and  recommended 
relief.  The  administration  ignored  it 
and  said  "forget  about  the  industry, 
we  are  going  to  let  it  die." 

We  now  have  a  market  penetration 
of  some  81  percent  in  the  U.S.  shoe  in- 
dustry. In  1981,  foreign  competition 
had  50  percent  of  the  market— now 
they  have  81  percent.  There  are  nearly 
1  billion  pairs  of  shoes  coming  to  our 
shores,  putting  our  people  out  of  work. 

I  regret  it  has  l>ecome  necessary  for 
me  to  Join  in  this  measure.  But  I  am 
enthusiastic  in  Joining  my  colleagues 
by  saying  there  is  no  other  option.  We 
have  to  take  the  measure  that  is 
before  us  if  we  are  going  to  save  jobs 
of  our  constituents. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Hawaii.  I 
know  he  is  anxious  to  speak  on  his 
own  behalf.  I  appreciate  his  indul- 
gence. 

Mr.  President,  today,  I  rise  in  strong 
support  of  the  Textile  and  Apparel 
Trade  Act  of  1987.  This  legislation  is 
written  to  ensure  effective  enforce- 
ment of  existing  U.S.  laws  and  interna- 
tional agreements  relating  to  the  trade 
of  textiles  and  apparel.  In  addition, 
this  measure  provides  needed  and  jus- 
tified relief  to  the  beleaguered  Ameri- 
can footwear  industry  so  that  it  may 
continue  to  modernize  and  streamline 
its  operations. 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation  would 
not  be  necessary  If  the  administration 
and  the  agencies  responsible  for  the 
monitoring  and  enforcement  of  laws 
already  on  the  books  were  properly 
carrying  out  their  duties.  And  despite 
what  appears  to  be  a  belated  recogni- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  administration 
that  it  can  no  longer  be  a  passive 
player  in  the  trade  arena,  considerable 
real  damage  has  already  occurred  to 
the  textile,  apparel,  and  footwear  In- 
dustries, thereby  necessitating  this  re- 
medial legislation. 

Since  1973,  international  trade  in 
textUe  and  apparel  products  has  been 
guided  by  the  Multi-Fiber  Arrange- 
ment [MFAl.  which  allows  for  negoti- 
ated country-by-country  quotas  among 
the  major  textUe  producing  nations. 
Since  its  inception,  the  MFA  has 
evolved  into  a  framework  for  negotiat- 
ing bilateral  restraint  agreements. 

A  basic  premise  of  the  MFA  allows 
each  signator  to  provide  for  the  order- 
ly and  nondisruptive  growth  of  im- 
ports of  textUe  and  apparel  products.  I 
emphasize  the  word  "orderly,"  because 


the  effect  of  imports  upon  the  U.S. 
textUe  and  apparel  sector  since  1980 
has  been  anything  but  orderly.  For  ex- 
ample, since  1980,  imports  of  textUe 
and  vparel  products  have  grown  at  an 
annual  rate  of  18  percent— far  greater 
than  the  orderly  marketing  objectives 
of  the  MFA,  and  far  in  excess  of  the  1 
percent  aimual  average  growth  rate  of 
the  U.S.  market  demand  during  that 
same  period.  In  the  past  6  years,  im- 
ports have  more  than  doubled,  reach- 
ing a  level  of  SO  percent  of  our  market 
in  1986. 

Our  important  aspect  of  the  MFA  is 
the  right  of  each  signator  to  "caU"  for 
consultations  on  limits  for  additional 
categories  if  export  surges  threaten 
the  country  with  market  disruption. 
The  number  of  calls  made  by  the 
United  States  this  year  is  expected  to 
reach  a  record  level.  Given  the  fact 
that  U.S.  imports  of  textile  and  appar- 
el products  have  grown  enormously  in 
recent  years,  whUe.  at  the  same  time, 
the  domestic  industry  has  experienced 
such  a  dramatic  decline,  it  has  become 
apparent  that  the  current  trading 
framework  is  simply  not  working. 

As  a  result  of  this  explosion  of  for- 
eign textile  and  apparel  products  into 
the  U.S.  market,  the  U.S.  trade  deficit 
in  this  category  alone  grew  to  $21  bil- 
lion last  year,  or  12  percent  of  our 
worldwide  merchandise  trade  deficit. 
Because  of  the  dramatic  increase  in 
imports  of  textUe,  fiber,  and  apparel 
products,  the  American  textile  sector 
is  experiencing  intolerable  market  dis- 
ruption, numerous  plant  closings,  over 
300,000  Jobs  lost  in  the  past  4  years, 
and  significantly  reduced  production. 
It  is  time  to  call  a  halt  to  this  situation 
before  even  further  damage  is  inflicted 
upon  our  textile  and  apparel  industry. 

In  my  own  State  of  Maine,  the  tex- 
tUe, apparel,  and  wool  industries  rank 
with  footwear,  another  industry  belea- 
guered by  Imports,  among  the  largest 
employers.  There  are  approximately 
15.000  people  directly  employed  by 
these  industries  whose  jobs  are  in 
jeopardy  if  reasonable  limits  on  im- 
ports are  not  imposed.  Recently,  a 
major  apparel  manufacturer  in  south- 
em  Maine  announced  the  closing  of  all 
three  Maine  plants,  throwing  some 
1,000  people  out  of  work.  A  major 
factor  in  these  closings  was  the  dra- 
matic increase  in  imports  from  the 
low-wage  Pacific  Rim  countries. 

Since  my  distinguished  colleagues 
from  South  Carolina  have  already  de- 
taUed  the  textUe  and  apparel  provi- 
sions of  this  legislation,  I  will  not 
repeat  them.  However,  as  the  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  footwear  caucus.  I 
would  like  to  make  a  few  observations 
concerning  the  footwear  provisions 
contained  in  this  biU. 

I  have  come  before  this  body  many 
times  over  the  past  4  years  with  the 
warning  that  the  American  footwear 
Industry  is  being  systematicaUy  deci- 
mated by  a  flood  of  cheap  foreign  im- 


ports. Since  1981,  imports  of  nonrub- 
ber  footwear  have  risen  from  SO  per- 
cent of  the  U.S.  market  to  an  astonish- 
ing 81  percent— nearly  1  billion  pairs. 
Reflecting  this  continuing  rise  in  im- 
ports, domestic  production  dn^iped 
over  11  percent  from  IMS  levels— to  a 
new  low  of  fewer  than  240  million 
pairs.  Unemployment  in  the  footwear 
Industry  has  risen  to  15.4  percent- 
more  than  double  the  7.1  percent  for 
aU  manufacturing  industries.  Over  200 
plants  across  the  country  shut  their 
doors  in  the  past  2  years. 

In  Maine,  over  6.000  workers  have 
lost  their  jobs  since  1981.  Sadly,  it  has 
become  commonplace  to  read  in  the 
Maine  newspapers  that  yet  another 
factory  has  shut  its  doors.  In  1986,  five 
Maine  shoe  plants  shut  their  doors 
forever. 

As  my  colleagues  are  aware,  there 
exists  a  mechanism  for  the  objective 
hearing  of  an  industry's  trade  griev- 
ances and  the  means  to  provide  assist- 
ance to  that  industry  when  it  can 
prove  that  it  has  been  injured  by  im- 
ports. Section  201  of  the  Trade  Act. 
which  is  fully  consistent  with  our  obli- 
gations under  GATT,  was  designed  by 
the  Congress  to  address  precisely  the 
crisis  faced  by  the  American  shoe  in- 
dustry. All  major  trading  nations  have 
similar  laws  because  they  recognize 
that  situations  wUl  arise  where  the 
injury  and  suffering  are  so  severe  that 
a  government  must  act  to  aUeviate  the 
injury  and  facilitate  the  process  of  ad- 
justment to  competition. 

The  domestic  shoe  industry  pursued 
relief  under  this  law.  Two  years  ago, 
the  International  Trade  Commission 
unanimously  determined  that  this  in- 
dustry had  been  injured  by  imports 
and  recommended  that  temporary 
import  quotas  be  implemented.  Incred- 
ibly, the  President  told  the  American 
shoe  industry  that  despite  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  trade  experts  of  the 
ITC,  despite  the  staggering  import 
penetration,  and  despite  aU  of  the  fac- 
tual evidence  of  injury,  that  he  had 
simply  decided  to  write  off  this  indus- 
try and  let  it  die. 

As  my  coUeague.  Jack  Dantorth, 
the  distinguished  former  chairman  of 
the  Trade  Subcommittee  so  succinctly 
stated  in  1985.  "The  President's  deci- 
sion makes  a  mockery  of  U.S.  trade 
law.  The  law  is  now  a  dead  letter.  The 
President  has  said  that  playing  by  the 
rules  is  for  suckers.  If  the  shoe  Indus- 
try cannot  secure  reUef  under  section 
201.  then  no  Industry— I  repeat,  no  in- 
dustry can  expect  help  from  section 
201."  With  that  decision,  the  President 
confirmed  in  my  mind  that  his  admin- 
istration has  no  coherent  internation- 
al trade  policy  and  no  idea  about  how 
to  even  use  existing  authority. 

I  have  been  left  with  no  alternative 
but  to  support  legislation  implement- 
ing the  quotas  that  the  President  re- 
fused to  provide  under  the  administra- 
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Uve  sectkm  SOI  process.  This  legisla- 
tioo  embodies  the  main  tenets  of  the 
rrca  reooaunendatloa  to  the  Presi- 
dcBt  a  years  ago.  ^wdficaUy,  the  leg- 
ialatloo  would  do  the  f  oUowing: 
PIral.  Mt  a  slotaal  imoort  quota  for 


2  years,  causing  thousands  of  lost  jobs 
and  scores  of  factory  closings  all 
around  the  Nation.  And  it  was  made  at 
time  when  footwear  imports  took 
three-quarters  of  the  domestic  market. 
Today,  imports  constitute  81  percent 


sudden  surges  of  shoe  and  textUe  im- 
ports which  have  occurred  during  this 
decade. 

Almost  700,000  Americans  have  lost 
their  Jobs  since  1971  in  the  textUe  and 
aooarel  industries.  Despite  the  claims 
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We  can  no  longer  continue  to  rely  on 
pep  talks  to  compete  and  rigid  commit- 
ment to  a  free  trade  policy  which  no 
naticKi  on  the  face  of  the  Earth  prac- 
tices. It  is  time  for  the  United  States 
to  establish  a  trade  policy  that  is  re- 
SDonsive  to   its   domestic   industry,   to 


tried  to  do.  And  now  If  we  pass  this  bill 
we  will  finally  help  the  President  keep 
his  promise  of  1980,  and  at  the  same 
time  we  will  restore  predictability  and 
credibUity  to  our  triuiing  in  this  im- 
portant sector. 
Mr.  President.  I  vield  the  flaor. 


into  the  United  SUtes.  the  TextUe  and 
Apparel  Trade  Act  of  1987. 

Over  the  past  6  years,  the  •"""•i 
rate  of  imports  of  textUes  and  textUe 
products  has  grown  so  rapidly  that  im- 
ports now  make  up  more  than  SO  per- 
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Uve  MCtloa  201  iirocesB.  This  legiala- 
tkm  enbodia  the  main  tenets  of  the 
rrca  reoommendaUoa  to  the  Presi- 
doBt  S  yean  aco.  ^ledfically.  the  leg- 
tflat*'*''  vould  do  the  following: 

FInt.  aet  a  global  import  quoU  for 
nonrubba-  footwear  at  the  recordset- 
ttng  level  of  941  million  pairs  estab- 
lished in  1986. 

Second,  provide  that  18  percent  of 
the  941  "«n**""  pairs  be  reserved  for 
iw>pnrt#<i  shoes  With  a  customs  value 
of  $3.S0  or  less  to  ensure  the  contin- 
ued availability  of  low-priced  footwear 
tat  moderate-income  Americans. 

Third,  grant  authority  to  the  Presi- 
deiit  to  reduce  duties  <hi  all  nonrubber 
footwear  (q>  to  10  percent  over  a  5- 
year  period  as  compensation  for  those 
countries  negatively  affected  by  the 
ylftltal  Quota. 

Fourth,  provide  for  the  review  of 
these  actions  by  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce after  10  years  with  the  findings 
reported  to  the  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  we  must  commit  our- 
selves to  the  development  and  imple- 
mentation of  rational  controls  over 
our  economic  borders  which  will  pro- 
vide our  domestic  industries  a  fair  op- 
portunity to  cmnpete.  Let  us  serve 
notice  to  our  trading  partners  that  we 
wUl  not  continue  to  be  the  world's 
only  free  trader  in  this  increasingly 
hostile  wortd  trading  environment,  nor 
wUl  we  continue  to  serve  as  the  dump- 
ing ground  for  the  excess  production 
of  our  tradbig  partners.  This  legisla- 
tion is  otMOsistent  with  this  objective, 
and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join  in 
supporting  the  measure. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  addressed  the 
Chair.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Ixvni).  The  Senator  from  Maine  is 
reoogniied. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  J«ln  in  sponsoring  the  Tex- 
tile and  Apparel  Trade  Act  of  1987. 
leglslatkm  derifl^wd  to  respond  to  the 
serious  economic  threats  facing  our 
domestic  textile,  apparel,  and  footwear 
industries  from  imports. 

This  bill  is  a  modest,  realistic  and 
carefully  crafted  effort  to  moderate 
import  growth  in  these  sectors. 

It  is  not  an  unrealistic  effort  to  roll 
back  imptvt  levels  as  a  means  of  artifi- 
cially protecting  unonnpetitive  domes- 
tic industries. 

In  the  case  of  footwear  alone,  it  re- 
quires far  more  restraint  than  that  ad- 
vocated by  the  International  Trade 
Cranmission.  our  own  Government 
agmi'y 

In  1985.  when  the  Commission 
unanimously  found  import  injury 
from  unfair  invwrt  practices  by  over- 
seas footwear  manufacturers,  the  rec- 
oomiendaUMi  was  that  imports  be  re- 
duced to  no  more  than  62  percent  of 
the  domestic  market. 

That  decision  was  made  against  a 
badcground  of  imports  increasing  by 

more  than  60  percent  in  the  preceding 


2  years,  causing  thousands  of  lost  Jobs 
and  scores  of  factory  closings  all 
around  the  Nation.  And  it  was  made  at 
time  when  footwear  imports  toolc 
three-quarters  of  the  domestic  market. 

Today,  imports  constitute  81  percent 
of  the  domestic  marliet,  more  than 
four-fifths.  Yet  this  bill  will  not  seek 
to  roll  back  imports  to  the  levels  rec- 
ommended by  the  Commission,  even 
though  that  recommendation  was 
based  on  the  most  extensive  and  thor- 
ough review  of  the  industry  in  this 
decade. 

The  bill  does  not  even  seek  to  roll 
back  import  totals  to  the  three-quar- 
ters of  domestic  sales  which  caused 
the  injury  finding  in  the  first  place. 

It  simply  seelcs  to  maintain  the  cur- 
rent level  and  not  permit  the  total 
abandonment  of  the  entire  industry. 

Clearly,  this  is  a  modest,  realistic 
and  nonprotectionist  effort  to  restore 
some  degree  of  predictability  and  fair- 
ness to  a  sector  of  our  economy  that 
has  been  battered  by  imports  more  se- 
verely than  any  other  in  recent  years. 

I  am  disappointed  that  the  bill  only 
asks  to  freeze  current  import  levels.  I 
would  have  preferred— and  still  do 
prefer— a  rollback  of  existing  footwear 
imports  to  a  level  of  import  penetra- 
tion that  is  closer  to  the  62  percent 
recommended  by  the  International 
I'rade  Commission.  However,  the  foot- 
wear industry  has  decided  to  offer  a 
more  modest  proposal  In  the  belief 
that  legislation  containing  a  rollback 
would  have  no  chance  of  being  en- 
acted, and  so  I  accept  their  approach. 

The  provisions  dealing  with  textile 
imports  are  similarly  modest.  They  are 
crafted  to  stay  within  the  guidelines  of 
the  General  Agreement  on  Trade  and 
Tariffs  [GATTl.  by  treating  imports 
from  all  sources  alike,  and  by  provid- 
ing for  offsetting  tariff  reductions  in 
instances  where  compensation  should 
be  provided  to  exporting  nations. 

It  is  quite  clear,  from  the  evidence  of 
the  past  several  years,  that  bilateral 
ae^ements  are  simply  not  working. 
ABd  in  the  absence  of  a  global  import 
level,  they  can  never  worii.  This  bill 
would  establish  that  global  import 
level,  without  directing  particular  re- 
ductions by  any  particular  country. 

It  would  preserve  the  administra- 
tion's flexibility  in  negotiating  specific 
bilateral  agreements  within  the  global 
import  level,  and  it  would  provide,  as 
well,  authority  for  negotiating  offset- 
ting tariff  reductions  in  exchange  for 
import  modernization  under  the  global 
level. 

E>espite  the  inevitable  opposition 
from  the  administration,  this  bill  does 
not  invite  retaliation.  It  specifically 
permits  for  tariff  reductions  to  remain 
within  GATT  requirements.  It  permits 

import  growth  from  year  to  year;  it 

does  not  mandate  a  static  import  level. 

What  it  seeks  to  do,  in  essence,  is  to 

create  some  predictability,  to  prevent 

our  industries  being  damaged  by  the 


sudden  surges  of  shoe  and  textile  im- 
ports which  have  occurred  during  this 
decade. 

Almoot  700,000  Americans  have  lost 
their  Jobs  since  1971  in  the  textile  and 
apparel  industries.  Despite  the  claims 
that  bilateral  agreements  are  all  that 
is  needed,  imports  have  outraced  those 
agreements.  From  1982  to  1984  im- 
ports of  textile  and  apparel  products 
increased  by  65  percent.  In  1985  im- 
ports grew  by  another  10  percent.  In 
July  1985  the  United  States  completed 
negotiations  for  a  renewal  of  the 
Multi-Fiber  Arrangement  and  then 
concluded  almost  20  bilateral  agree- 
ments under  the  MFA  to  control  the 
growth  of  textile  imports.  Administra- 
tion pronoimcements  notwithstanding, 
the  nev  MFA  and  bilaterals  thereun- 
der have  not  worked  to  control 
growth.  Textile  and  apparel  imports 
increased  another  17  percent  last  year. 
In  my  own  State  of  Maine,  the  Job 
dislocations  continue.  Earlier  this 
month  a  manufacturer  of  children's 
wear  announced  the  closing  of  3  plants 
in  the  State  at  a  cost  of  over  1.000 
Jobs.  Men  and  women  who  have 
worked  in  those  plants  for  decades  are 
suddenly  without  Jobs. 

The  unfair  import  competition 
against  domestic  footwear  manufac- 
turers is  too  well  luiown  to  need  repe- 
tition. What  is  particularly  serious  in 
that  industry  is  that  the  Jobs  lost  are 
often  located  in  smaller  rural  commu- 
nities where  alternative  work  is  simply 
not  available. 

And  In  all  too  many  cases,  the  Jobs 
lost  are  those  of  modest-income,  long- 
time workers,  who  have  neither  the 
training  nor  the  resources  to  relocate 
and  begin  a  new  career. 

Our  Nation's  trade  policy  since  1981 
has  ignored  the  costs  to  workers  and 
their  communities  of  uncontrolled  and 
unpredictable  surges  of  imports  flood- 
ing our  markets  from  season  to  season. 
That  is  simply  not  acceptable.  We 
must  develop  and  put  into  place  train- 
ing and  assistance  programs  to  give 
Americans  the  opportunity  to  develop 
new  skills  and  create  competitive  new 
industries.  But  rhetoric  about  competi- 
tiveness is  no  replacement  for  a  ration- 
al, steady,  and  predictable  policy. 

I  support  this  legislation,  not  be- 
cause it  is  the  total  answer  to  the 
trade  imbalance  in  the  textile  and  ap- 
parel sector.  It  is  not.  No  one  piece  of 
legislation  provides  such  an  answer. 
But  tlYls  bill  represents  a  realistic  and 
fair  framework  within  which  U.S.  in- 
dustry can  function  without  harming 
our  trading  partners. 

The  record-breaking  trade  deficits  of 
the  past  year  have  made  it  clear  that 
the  administration's  nonpolicy  in 
intemiitional  trade  can  no  longer  be 
continued  without  risking  dramatic 
and  permanent  harm  to  our  economy 
and  our  people. 


We  can  no  longer  continue  to  rely  on 
pep  talks  to  compete  and  rigid  commit- 
ment to  a  free  trade  policy  which  no 
nation  on  the  face  of  the  E^arth  prac- 
tices. It  is  time  for  the  United  States 
to  establish  a  trade  policy  that  is  re- 
sponsive to  its  domestic  industry,  to 
the  workers  who  rely  upon  it  and  to 
the  society  of  which  both  are  a  part. 

This  bill  is  a  good  first  step  toward 
that  goal  for  the  textile,  and  apparel 
and  footwear  industries  and  deserves 
the  support  of  every  Member  of  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  make 
one  additional  comment.  In  1980, 
Ronald  Reagan,  as  a  candidate  for 
President  of  the  United  States,  on  at 
least  two  occasions  explicitly  promised 
in  writing  that,  if  elected  I*resident,  he 
would  pursue  a  policy  which  related 
the  growth  of  imports  in  textiles  and 
apparel  directly  to  the  growth  of  the 
domestic  market.  That  was  an  explicit, 
written  promise  to  the  American  tex- 
tile industry. 

Earlier  this  morning.  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  James  Baker  appeared 
before  the  Senate  Finance  Committee. 
I  asked  Mr.  Baker  then  if  he  now  felt 
that  the  President  was  wrong  to  have 
made  that  explicit  promise. 

Mr.  Baker  said  that  he  did  not  think 
it  was  wrong  for  the  President  to  have 
made  that  promise,  and  he  hastened 
to  assure  me  and  the  other  members 
of  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  that 
this  administration  in  its  first  term 
sought  to  implement  that  policy.  Not 
only  did  he  defend  the  policy,  but  he 
argued  that  the  administration  had 
sought  to  implement  it.  He  aclcnowl- 
edged  that  they  failed,  that  in  fact 
over  the  first  term  of  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration the  growth  of  imports  in 
textiles  and  apparel  far  exceeded  the 
growth  in  the  domestic  market.  Given 
that  statement  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  it  is  incredible  and  inconsist- 
ent that  the  administration  would 
oppose  this  legislation  which  seeks  es- 
sentially to  do  what  President  Reagan 
promised  to  do  in  1980.  and  which  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  today  said 
was  a  correct  promise  that  the  admin- 
istration had  tried  to  keep. 

This  bill  helps  Ronald  Reagan  keep 
the  promise  he  made  to  the  American 
people  and  the  textile  industry  in 
1980,  which  his  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  today  said  was  a  correct 
promise,  and  which  his  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  said  was  the  subject  of 
an  effort  by  the  administration  to 
keep. 

Under  those  circumstances,  the  ad- 
ministration—if it  is  to  be  consistent, 
if  it  is  to  honor  President  Reagan's 
promise  made  not  once  but  twice, 
made  not  orally  but  in  writing,  explic- 
itly, imdenlably  made  a  promise— I  be- 
lieve should  support  thLs  bill.  It  does 
what  President  Reagan  said  he  wanted 
to  do.  It  does  what  his  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  said  the  administration 


tried  to  do.  And  now  if  we  pass  this  bill 
we  will  finally  help  the  President  keep 
his  promise  of  1980,  and  at  the  same 
time  we  will  restore  predictability  and 
credibility  to  our  trading  in  this  im- 
portant sector. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  have  Joined  as  an  original 
cosponsor  of  the  Textile  and  Apparel 
Trade  Act  of  1987,  an  act  which  will 
correct  some  of  the  serious  trade  prob- 
lems which  our  Nation  faces  today. 
These  problems  have  crippled  the  tex- 
tile and  apparel  industry  and  sent 
many  hard-working  Americans  to  the 
unemployment  lines. 

In  recent  years,  we  have  heard  one 
statistic  after  another  which  reveals 
the  damage  incurred  by  our  textile 
and  apparel  industry.  During  the  past 
6  years,  imports  have  more  than  dou- 
bled and  for  each  of  those  6  years,  the 
textile  and  apparel  trade  deficit  has 
set  a  new  record.  All  of  these  facts  and 
figures  mean  one  thing  in  the  end. 
Lost  American  Jobs. 

Since  1980.  the  U.S.  textile  and  ap- 
parel industry  has  lost  350,000  Jobs  to 
foreign  competitors  and  700,000  job 
opportunities.  In  6  short  years,  about 
1,000  plants  have  been  forced  to  shut 
their  doors  to  their  employees. 

In  my  home  State  of  Alabama  alone, 
almost  13,000  jobs  have  been  lost  to 
imports  since  1976,  and  the  number 
continues  to  climb. 

This  new  legislation,  however,  pro- 
vides hope  for  the  2  million  workers 
employed  in  the  textile  and  apparel  in- 
dustry. For  the  sake  of  those  workers 
whose  very  livelihoods  are  continually 
threatened  by  bad  trade  policy,  we 
must  ensure  speedy  passage  of  this 
bill.  Every  second  we  wait  to  strength- 
en our  trade  laws,  we  are  importing 
more  subsidized  foreign  products  while 
exp>orting  more  American  jobs.  In  fact, 
for  every  1  billion  square  yards  of  for- 
eign-produced textiles,  apparel,  and 
fibers  that  we  import,  we  can  chalk  up . 
a  loss  of  100,000  American  Job  oppor- 
tunities. 

Our  textile  industry  and  its  workers 
have  made  significant  concessions, 
represented  by  this  bill,  in  regard  to 
textile  legislation.  They  deserve  and 
need  the  passage  of  this  act  to  remedy 
the  import  problem. 

This  legislation  is  Important  to  the 
American  people  aiKl  to  the  American 
economy.  Delays  in  its  passage  wil) 
result  in  continued  unemployment  and 
devastation  to  one  of  our  Nation's 
basic  industries.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  our  textile  and  apparel  in- 
dustry, our  American  workers,  and  our 
Nation's  manufacturing  base  by  sup- 
porting this  legislation. 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President.  1  am 
pleased  to  Join  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues from  South  Carolina  as  an 
original  cosponsor  of  a  bill  designed  to 
help  alleviate  the  massive  flood  of  im-. 
ported  textile   and  apparel   products 


into  the  United  SUtes,  the  Textile  and 
Apparel  Trade  Act  of  1987. 

Over  the  past  6  years,  the  annual 
rate  of  imports  of  textiles  and  textile 
products  has  grown  so  rapidly  that  im- 
ports now  make  up  more  than  SO  per- 
cent of  the  domestic  market.  This 
sharp  increase  has  crippled  the  appar- 
el industry,  forcing  many  mimufaetur- 
ers  to  close  their  doors  and  ■/iHing 
thousands  more  unfortunate  Ameri- 
cans to  the  700,000  who  have  lost  their 
jobs  due  to  increased  imports. 

This  growth  in  import  levels  has 
continued  despite  machinery  modern- 
ization which  has  increased  domestic 
production.  No  matter  what  gains 
America  has  made  in  increasing  its 
productivity,  it  has  been  unsuccessful 
in  competing  in  this  market.  The  low 
wages  that  foreign  workers  earn  keep 
the  price  of  a  product  produced  over- 
seas markedly  lower  than  that  of  a 
comparable  product  manufactured  In 
the  United  States. 

Since  1980.  we  have  watched  as  the 
U.S.  trade  deficit  spiraled  to  unprece- 
dented levels.  Recent  figures  indicate 
that  the  trade  deficit  for  1986  exceed- 
ed $170  billion  and  that  the  United 
States  is  now  the  world's  largest 
debtor  nation.  For  the  sixth  straight 
year,  textile  and  apparel  imports 
rose- to  a  record  12.7  billion  square 
yards— adding  to  this  strangling  defi- 
cit. 

This  issue  is  not  new  to  any  of  us. 
The  failure  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives to  override  the  President's  veto 
of  a  similar  bill  last  August— although 
much  harsher  than  the  legislation  in- 
troduced today— is  still  fresh  in  our 
minds.  However,  the  flood  of  imports 
still  lingers  and  demands  us  to  act. 

Although  I  believe  a  free  trade 
policy  must  be  maintained  between 
the  United  States  and  other  nations,  I  ^ 
also  believe  this  trading  relationship 
must  be  fair.  The  textile  and  apparel 
industry  is  in  danger  of  failing  and 
must  be  helped. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  act  expeditiously  on  this  important 
legislation. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  joining  with  my  colleagues  to  re- 
introduce legislation  to  provide  assist- 
ance to  our  Nation's  shoe  and  apparel 
workers. 

It  is  long  past  time  that  we  should 
do  so.  While  this  administration  has 
flatly  refused  to  allow  any  relief  to  our 
domestic  industries,  more  and  more  of 
our  fellow  citizens  have  seen  their  Jobs 
disappear  and  their  communities 
suffer.  Since  1980,  the  I7.S.  textile  and 
apparel  industry  has  lost  350,000  Jobs 
due  to  imports.  In  that  time,  about 
1,000  textile  and  apparel  plants  have 
shut  down  and  imports  now  control 
more  than  half  of  the  UJS.  market  for 
apparel  and  textile  products. 
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My  own  State  of  TennesKC  has  been 
severely  affected  by  this  Job  loss.  Since 
ISM.  the  State  has  \ctX  11.600  textile 
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Those  negotiations  rightfully  came  to 
be  known  as  the  Kennedy  round  of 
the  GATT. 


to  be  no  place  for  American  producers 
and  no  place  for  American  workers. 
These  are  not  highly  paid  workers. 


I  think  today  we  are  setting  out  to 
right  an  enormous  wrong.  It  is  wrong 
to  allow  hundreds  of  thousands  of  tex- 
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lly  own  State  of  TennesKe  haa  been 
■everely  affected  by  thla  Job  loaa.  Since 
IMO.  the  State  haa  lost  11.800  textUe 
and  VKmnA  Joba— with  2.300  of  those 
Jobs  loat  laat  year  akme. 

aiBilarly.  imports  in  the  footwear 
industry  tn  1M6  were  81  percent  of 
the  denesUc  market.  In  Tennessee 
last  year,  six  plants  closed  and  over 
1 JOO  woricen  lost  their  Jobs. 

But  these  fitures  are  more  than 
mere  statistles.  They  represent  real 
people  and  real  jobs.  The  dosinc  of  a 
testUe.  appar^  or  shoe  f acUvy  can  be 
devastating  to  a  local  community. 
Many  such  facilities  are  located  in 
nml  areas— areas  which  have  few  al- 
tenattve  employment  opportunities. 

As  I  travel  around  Tennessee,  I  con- 
tinually see  the  effects  of  imports  on 
our  dtlmas.  I  talk  to  Individuals  who 
have  lost  their  Jobs  in  the  communi- 
ties where  they  have  lived  and  worked 
for  years.  They  face  the  future  with 
no  provects  of  new  Jobs.  Many  are 
prevented  by  family  obligations  from 
movtaig  to  a  new  area.  Many  are 
womm— ofton  single  parents  and  the 
sole  support  of  their  children. 

Ijut  year,  the  US.  trade  deficit 
readied  the  staggering  figure  of  $170 
union.  The  textfle  and  vparel  trade 
deficit  in  1986  was  a  record  $21  bil- 
Uoo— a  17-percent  increase  over  the 
IMS  deficit.  That  $21  Ullion  repre- 
sents 12.5  percent  of  the  Nation's 
entire  merchandise  trade  deficit. 

We  simidy  cannot  ccmtinue  to  erode 
our  industrial  base  and  claim— as  this 
actaiinistimtloD  does— that  the  lost  Jobs 
wiU  be  replaced  by  service-sector  Jobs. 
Those  Jobs  the  administration  is  so 
taken  by  are  no  substitute  for  the  ones 
we  are  losabig.  They  are  often  relative- 
ly low-paying  Jobs.  They  will  not  gen- 
erate the  levels  of  savings  and  invest- 
ment we  need  to  modernize  our  indus- 
tries. And  most  of  all.  they  themselves 
are  often  vulnerable  to  imports. 

The  President  has  said  that  those 
who  loae  their  Jobs  to  imports  should 
"vote  with  their  feet"  and  move  to  Sil- 
icon Valley.  But  many  of  those  who 
have  find  that  when  they  get  there, 
they  have  merely  traded  one  Job  loss 
tfur  another.  Our  high-technology  in- 
dustries are  no  more  invulnerable  to 
Imports  than  our  traditional  manufac- 
turing industries.  The  U.S.  semicon- 
duct<»-  industry— once  considered  the 
leading  edge  of  American  high-tech- 
mrtogy  superiority  is  facing  a  trade 
deficit  which  was  inccmceivable  even  5 
years  ago. 

Well,  it  is  Ume  for  this  administra- 
tion to  awaken  from  its  dreamworld  of 
completely  free  and  unfettered  trade— 
and  to  do  so  before  we  weaken  our  eco- 
nomic base  beyond  repair.  What  our 
trade  policy  needs  is  balance. 

We  must  reoognize  that  there  are 
both  l<mg-  and  short-term  trade  prob- 
lems. In  the  long  term  we  must  act  in 
several  areas-deducing  the  budget 
deficit,  promoting  exports,   and  im- 


proving your  scientific  and  tectmical 
researeh  and  education. 

But  equally,  in  the  short  term,  it  is 
clear  that  certain  Industries  need 
relief  in  order  to  become  competitive. 
The  textile  and  apparel  industry  has 
proven  their  commitment  to  modern- 
ization. The  Industry  leads  the  world 
in  investment— reinvesting  80  percent 
of  Itt  retained  cash-flow.  The  Industry 
spends  an  average  of  $1.7  billion  per 
year  on  new  equipment.  What  they 
need  now  is  the  time  and  a  breathing 
space  for  these  improvements  to  take 
effect. 

By  the  same  token,  the  shoe  indus- 
try has  committed  itself  to  an  addi- 
tional 5-year  modernization  plan  In 
return  for  the  relief  it  seeks.  In  fact,  it 
has  already  begun  installing  state-of- 
the-art  equipment  and  marketing 
techniques. 

Tile  legislation  that  we  are  introduc- 
ing today  proves  that  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment is  willing  to  assist  indtistries  that 
are  committed  to  remaining  competi- 
tive. 

The  bill  establishes  import  quotas  on 
each  category  of  textiles  and  apparel 
on  a  worldwide  basis.  The  quota  would 
be  based  on  the  level  of  imports  in 
that  category  for  1986.  Each  quota 
woukl  grow  by  1  percent  per  year— a 
level  consistent  with  the  long-term 
growth  trend  of  the  domestic  market. 

The  Secretary  of  Commerce  would 
be  authorized  to  set  regulations  to  im- 
plement the  quotas  and  to  allocate 
then  among  exporting  countries.  In 
addition,  the  President  is  authorized 
to  negotiate  reductions  in  U.S.  textile 
and  apparel  tariffs  to  compensate 
those  countries  which  will  be  affected 
by  the  legislation. 

Under  the  bill,  nonrubber  footwear 
from  all  countries  would  be  limited  to 
the  level  of  imports  in  1986.  The  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  would  implement 
the  measure  and  the  President  would 
be  authorized  to  reduce  duties  on  foot- 
wear by  as  much  as  10  percent  over  5 
yeaiB. 

This  legislation  is  consistent  with 
our  obligations  under  the  General 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  and  I 
believe  it  is  the  minimum  our  Govern- 
ment should  do  for  industries  which 
have  demonstrated  their  commitment 
to  increasing  their  competitiveness. 

I  call  on  my  colleagues  to  join  with 
us  in  assisting  the  hard-working  Amer- 
icans who  are  losing  their  jobs  due  to 
Imports. 

Mr.  POWLER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  my  colleagues 
today  in  introducing  the  Textile  and 
Apparel  Act  of  1987— a  measure  de- 
signed to  address  a  problem  that  has 
rea(tied  crisis  proportions— our  trade 
situation  for  our  domestic  textile  and 
apparel  industry.  One  need  only  exam- 
ine the  pattern  of  foreign  import 
growth  in  this  sector  to  understand 
why  we  are  taking  this  action  today. 
In  1986.  the  U.S.  textile  and  apparel 


industry  suffered  its  sixth  successive 
year  of  tecordbreaking  imports.  The 
industry's  international  trade  deficit 
topped  $31  billion,  up  16  percent  from 
the  1985  level.  The  increase  in  Imports 
since  198$  alone  represents  the  loss  of 
700,000  U.S.  job  opportunities  to  over- 
seas competition.  In  Georgia  alone, 
17,824  textile  and  apparel  jobs  have 
been  lost  and  45  plants  have  closed. 
Imports  now  control  half  the  U.S. 
market  for  apparel  and  apparel  fab- 
rics. 

American  manufacturers  are  fight- 
ing to  stay  competitive.  Indeed  our 
textile  industry  already  leads  the 
world  in  Investment  in  modernization, 
reinvesting  80  to  85  percent  of  its  re- 
tained cash-flow.  Productivity  has  in- 
creased also  as  our  workers  fight  to 
sustain  their  livelihood,  fight  to  feed 
their  families.  We  can  no  longer  sit 
back  and  witness  the  demise  of  one  of 
our  most  basic  Industries.  We  must  act 
and  we  must  act  now.  And  I  applaud 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  South 
Carolina,  Senator  Hollings,  and  my 
other  colleagues  who  join  us  today  as 
original  sponsors  for  assuming  a  lead- 
ership role  in  providing  relief  for 
America's  struggling  textile  and  appar- 
el Industry. 

I  urge  all  my  colleagues  to  support 
the  Textile  and  Apparel  Trade  Act  of 
1987. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
too  rise  In  support  of  the  legislation 
now  introduced  on  behalf  of  orderly 
world  trade  in  apparel,  textiles,  and 
footware.  And  I  do  so,  Mr.  President, 
on  a  somewhat  melancholy  note.  I  find 
myself  recalling  that  it  would  be  just  a 
quarter  century  ago  that  I  was  in- 
structed by  President  Kennedy,  as  a 
young  Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor,  to 
join  the  then  Deputy  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State.  Mr.  W.  Michael  BIu- 
menthal,  and  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Commeree,  Mr.  Hickman  Price,  to  go 
to  Geneva  and  to  negotiate  with  our 
trading  partners,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and 
Trade,  a  plan  for  orderly  expansion  of 
world  trade  in  textiles  and  apparel.  It 
was  our  clear  understanding  and  pur- 
pose that  the  then  surging  imports 
which  were  being  so  destructive  of 
American  production  would  moderate, 
but  by  no  means  cease  to  grow— simply 
to  moderate. 

The  occasion,  Mr.  President,  was  a 
matter  of  large  consequence,  and  I 
hope  we  can  see  it  a  quarter  century 
later  in  the  present  context  as  not  any 
different.  The  occasion  then  was  the 
Presidenit's  proposal  for  a  new  round 
of  negotiations  under  the  GATT.  This 
was  one  of  the  most  important  meas- 
ures to  expand  trade,  by  lowering 
tariff  barriers,  of  the  postwar  period. 


Those  negotiations  rightfully  came  to 
be  known  as  the  Kennedy  round  of 
the  GATT. 

The  support  in  the  Congress  for 
those  negotiations  was  real  but  there 
were  concerns  nonetheless.  I  see  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  Is  on  the  floor.  And  I  remem- 
ber how  very  much  the  Senators  from 
the  textile-producing  States  of  the 
Nation  asked  that  their  concerns  be 
heard  about  a  new  round  and  how  It 
would  lead  to  yet  greater  import 
surges— surges  to  which  we  were  quite 
unaccustomed  at  the  time— although 
today  they  would  seem  modest  indeed. 
And  the  situation  In  apparel  was  not 
different.  And  the  reception  in  the 
world  community  was  indeed  positive. 

If  I  may  say  the  only  persons  who 
seriously  opposed  the  proposal  at  the 
time  were  the  French.  And  they  did  so 
for  the  simple  reason  that  General  De- 
Gaulle  opposed  anything  the  Ameri- 
cans had  In  mind. 

The  proposal  was  a  very  simple  one. 
If  we  could  get  agreement  on  the 
growth  of  imports  in  one  sector  of 
trade  we  could  go  forward  to  yet  an- 
other expansion  of  trade  generally. 
And  we  did  just  that. 

But  then  with  one  thing  and  an- 
other the  penetration  of  American 
markets  grew  and  grew  to  the  point 
where  the  American  production  clear- 
ly was  on  the  verge  of  becoming  resid- 
ual. 

I  make  the  simple  point,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  when  our  little  band  arrived 
in  Geneva  in  1962,  a  quarter  century 
ago,  imported  apparel  accounted  for 
just  under  10  percent  of  American  con- 
siunptlon.  These  were  traditional,  not 
consequential,  amounts,  and  there 
were  always  a  certain  number  of 
French  Parisian  dresses,  Harris  tweed 
coats,  and  such  like  fabrics,  that  had 
made  their  way  into  our  country 
through  normal  world  trade. 

Today,  however,  the  majority  of  the 
apparel  sold  in  the  United  States,  the 
greatest  amount  in  quantity  and  in 
value,  is  manufactured  overseas.  We 
now  produce  less  than  half  of  the 
clothes  we  wear  on  our  backs,  if  you 
like. 

That  transformation  in  a  quarter 
century  if  not  unprecedented.  Is  cer- 
tainly highly  unusual.  We  have  wit- 
nessed a  25-year  period  in  which  an 
almost  totally  domestically  produced 
major  Item  of  consumption— people 
have  been  wearing  clothes  in  our  coun- 
try for  a  long  while— has  become  in 
the  main  an  Imported  Item. 

So  the  situation  Mr.  President,  had 
changed  very  much  to  the  disadvan- 
tage of  American  workers  and  Ameri- 
can producers.  These  workers  face 
competition  in  an  industry  In  which 
wages  are  so  fundamental  because  the 
movement  of  capital  and  technique  is 
so  rapid,  and,  indeed,  has  become  even 
more  so,  so  that  there  simply  is  going 


to  be  no  place  for  American  producers 
and  no  place  for  American  workers. 

These  are  not  highly  paid  workers. 
They  are  not  privileged  workers.  They 
are  not  overpaid  workers  in  any  sense 
of  the  word.  They  are  right  on  the 
margin. 

And  so  we  sought  in  a  succession  of 
Presidents  to  put  some  restraints  on 
this  competition.  And  one  after  an- 
other candidate  for  President  has 
pledged  to  do  this,  as  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Maine  made  clear. 
The  Incumbent  President,  Mr.  Reagan, 
pledged  In  1980  to  the  textile  manu- 
facturers he  would  do  what  he  has  not 
done— indeed,  he  reaffirmed  that 
pledge  in  1982.  This  morning,  Mr. 
Baker  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
our  good  friend,  a  much  respected 
man,  agreed  with  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee on  which  I  serve  that  the  com- 
mitment the  President  made  in  1980 
was  a  legitimate  one  and  by  inference 
ought  to  have  been  kept.  It  was  not. 

We  now  come  forward  with  legisla- 
tion which  is  as  moderate  as  anything 
I  have  seen  in  a  quarter  century  of 
pressing  this  matter.  We  ask  simply 
that  growth  in  imports,  on  a  global 
basis,  beyond  the  present  extraordi- 
narily high  level  of  imports,  proceed  at 
the  rate  of  1  percent  a  year  in  a  con- 
text where  domestic  markets  are  grow- 
ing at  just  about  that  rate. 

Foreign  producers,  which  now  have 
a  majority  of  the  apparel  market, 
could  keep  that  and  their  exports 
could  grow  in  the  future.  But  there 
should  be  some  expectation  that  the 
American  industry  will  continue. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  this  is  a  re- 
markable act  of  moderation.  We  know 
the  frustration  of  one-quarter  century 
of  promises  not  kept,  commitments 
not  attained,  goals  not  reached.  The 
producers,  the  workers,  the  unions, 
the  management  could  be  far  more 
aroused  than  they  are.  In  a  certain 
sense,  they  have  been  beaten  down  to 
the  point  of  moderation.  But,  in  any 
event,  moderation  is  the  proper  char- 
aracterizatlon  of  the  measure  we  put 
forward.  I  hope  it  will  be  reasonably 
considered  here  in  the  Senate. 

I  know  it  will  pass  the  Senate.  I 
know  it  will  pass  the  House,  and  I 
hope  it  will  finally  pass  muster  in  the 
White  House  which  pledged  to  rerate 
import  growth  from  all  sources  to  do- 
mestic market  growth.  Perhaps  now  in 
the  closing  days  of  the  administration 
this  pledge  might  be  met. 

Mr.  President,  I  see  my  distin- 
guished friend  from  North  Carolina  is 
on  the  floor.  I  am  happy  to  yield  the 
floor  at  this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  SANFORD.  Mr.  President.  I 
agree  with  what  Senator  Hollings  and 
Senator  Mitchell  have  said.  I  would 
simply  like  to  add  a  word  or  two  as  a 
Senator  from  one  of  the  leading  tex- 
tile States  in  the  Union. 


I  think  today  we  are  setting  out  to 
right  an  enormous  wrong.  It  is  wrong 
to  allow  hundreds  of  thousands  of  tex- 
tile and  apparel  jobs  to  be  shipped 
overseas.  It  is  wrong  to  stand  by  and 
wateh  textile  plants  close  their  gates. 
It  is  wrong  to  jeopardize  the  very  eco- 
nomic survival  of  so  many  rural  towns 
where  the  textile  mill  is  the  major  em- 
ployer and  the  major  taxpayer. 

And  it  is  wrong  to  allow  our  basic  in- 
dustries to  erode,  wiping  out  our  man- 
ufacturing base  and  making  us  de- 
pendent on  the  whims  of  foreign  pro- 
ducers and  foreign  govemmente. 

But  it  is  right  to  insist  that  our  trad- 
ing partners  play  by  the  rules  that 
they  themselves  have  agreed  to.  It  is 
right  to  guarantee  that  free  trade  is 
also  fair  trade,  and  it  is  right  to  put 
the  livelihood  and  well-being  of  Ameri- 
can workers  first. 

Relief  for  the  textile  and  apparel  in- 
dustry is  long  overdue.  North  Carolina 
alone  has  lost  nearly  60,000  textile  and 
apparel  jobs  since  1980.  That  does  not 
tell  half  the  story.  When  a  textile 
plant  closes,  lays  off  workers,  goes  on 
short  time,  there  Is  not  a  business  in 
town  that  does  not  suffer.  Department 
stores,  hardware  stores,  real  estate 
sales— all  feel  the  pinch.  And  when  the 
local  tax  base  shrinks,  schools  and  fire 
protection  and  other  services  feel  the 
pinch. 

These  plants,  these  workers,  these 
communities  need  our  help. 

I  generally  believe  in  helping  those 
who  help  themselves  and  that  is  what 
this  textile  bill  does.  The  American 
textile  industry  has  done  its  part  to 
stay  competitive.  It  leads  the  world  in 
modernization,  reinvesting  80  percent 
of  its  available  dollars.  Seven  out  of 
ten  textile  plants  operating  today  are 
less  than  10  years  old.  They  are 
modem,  they  are  efficient,  and  they 
are  competitive. 

The  problem  is  not  the  textile  mills; 
the  problem  is  Washington.  The  prob- 
lem is  an  administration  that  has  re- 
fused to  enforce  the  existing  textile 
trade  agreements.  The  problem  is  pol- 
icymakers who  have  no  feel  for  the 
human  tragedy  of  these  lost  jobs. 

And  until  this  year,  the  problem 
was.  in  part,  a  Congress  that  fell  short 
of  overriding  the  President's  veto  of 
crucial  textile  legislation. 

I  hope  and  believe  that  my  new  col- 
leagues and  I  will  rectify  this.  I  am 
confident  that  this  year  Congress  has 
the  strength  and  the  will  to  save 
American  textile  jobs  by  insisting  on 
fair  textile  trade. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Colorado. 


DEPLETION  OF  THE  OZONE 
LAYER 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  most  familiar  pictures  to  all  Amer- 
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leans  is  the  picture  of  the  globe,  of 
this  Earth,  taken  from  shuttles,  taken 


know  100  percent  for  sure,  is  that  this 
hole  in  the  ozone  comes  from  the  pro- 


guys    among    the    countries    of    the 
world.  Ill   1978,  our  coimtry  banned 
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IcaiiB  it  the  picture  of  the  globe,  of 
this  Earth,  taken  from  shuttles,  talcen 
from  ntelUtcB,  particularly  the  pic- 
ture of  the  Earth  talcen  from  the 
Apollo  miarion.  It  was  an  extraordi- 
nary, beautiful,  beautiful  living  crea- 
ture, the  Earth. 

The  reaaon  that  the  Earth  supports 
thli  kind  of  life  and  this  kind  of 
beauty  ia  that  the  Earth  is  surrounded 
by  a  layer  of  oaone,  and  that  layer  of 
OBone  fllteia  out  the  ultraviolet  rays 
that  oome  from  the  Sun.  Without  that 
layer  of  OBone  around  the  Earth,  the 
Earth  would  be  a  dead  and  barren 
place.  ^X^thout  that  layer  of  ozone,  vir- 
tually no  livins  thing  could  survive  on 
the  Earth.  There  would  be  no  life  here 
and  none  of  that  beauty  which  all  of 
us  aee  around  us. 

Unfortunately,  there  is  today  a  very 
real  threat  to  that  layer  of  ozone,  a 
threat  that  comes  from  human  activi- 
ties, from  production  of  a  kind  of 
chemical  known  as  chlorofluorocar- 
boos.  CFC's.  Emissions  of  these  chemi- 
cals threaten  our  very  existence. 

We  in  the  United  States  became 
aware  of  this  problem,  and  the  scien- 
tific community  around  the  world 
became  aware  of  this  problem,  about 
15  years  ago  when  we  first  recognized 
the  fact  that  these  long-lived  chemi- 
cals were  migrating  to  the  strato- 
qihere  and  interacting  with  that 
osone,  and  potentially  would  destroy 
that  osone  layer  and  potentially  de- 
stroy much,  if  not  all.  life  on  Earth. 

We  in  the  United  States  took  action 
In  the  1970's.  We  banned  the  produc- 
tion of  aerosols  that  used  chlorofluor- 
ocarbons  as  propellants.  the  aerosol 
cans  so  familiar  to  all  of  us. 

At  that  time  there  was  a  great  deal 
of  dlacuaslon  in  the  country.  Much  of 
the  packaging  industry  said  if  you  ban 
chlorofluorocarbons  from  use  as  pro- 
pellants in  aerosols,  you  will  destroy 
this  industry  and  you  will  destroy  this 
particular  segment  of  our  economy. 

Hvpily.  substitutes  were  found  and 
the  aeroaol  and  the  industry  continued 
to  flourish. 

The  United  States,  the  largest  con- 
sumer market  and  the  largest  produc- 
er in  the  world,  took  the  lead  and  the 
concern  about  the  ozone  started  to  die 
down.  We  thought  we  were  making 
real  progress  in  eliminating  this  threat 
to  osone  and  thus  to  much  of  the  life 
on  Earth. 

Several  years  ago.  however,  the  sci- 
entific community  again  became  con- 
cerned, as  we  discovered  over  the 
South  Pole  a  very  large  hole  in  the 
osone  layer  that  occiured  at  particular 
times  of  the  year.  The  question 
became  where  did  that  come  from? 
Why  do  we  have  that  particular  hole 
in  the  oscHie  and  what  does  that  sug- 
gest about  what  may  be  happening  to 
the  oaone  around  the  globe? 

The  general  consensus  in  the  scien- 
tific community,  not  perfectly  agreed 
upon  by  any  means,  and  we  do  not 


know  100  percent  for  sure,  is  that  this 
hole  in  the  ozone  comes  from  the  pro- 
duction of  chlorofluorocarbons,  again 
growing  out  of  uses  in  the  United 
States  and  around  the  world.  Not  only 
are  these  chemicals  used  as  propel- 
lants in  other  industries,  but  they  are 
also  found  in  packaging  used  in  fast 
food  restaurants,  in  air-conditioners, 
and  in  many  forms  of  insulation. 

If  we  go  into  a  fast  food  restaurant 
and  take  out  food,  the  chances  are  50- 
50  that  the  food  is  kept  warm  in  a  con- 
tainer that  was  made  up  in  part  of 
CFC's.  What  we  do  is  discard  those 
containers,  discard  that  CFC.  That 
particular  packaging  then  goes  into  a 
dunv>  somewhere  or  is  cast  by  the  side 
of  the  road.  Over  the  next  20,  30,  50, 
100  years,  it  will  slowly  but  surely  dis- 
integrate. Again  the  CPC's  will  be  re- 
leased into  the  atmosphere  to  interact 
with  the  ozone  and  potentially  destroy 
it. 

In  other  words,  what  we  are  creating 
is  a  whole  bank  of  CFC's.  What  we  are 
creating  is  a  whole  repository  out 
there,  which,  no  matter  what  we  do 
about  it  now.  over  the  next  several 
yeais,  has  the  potential  of  going  into 
the  atmosphere. 

The  question  is.  How  major  is  this 
problem  and  what  can  we  do  about  it? 
The  magnitude  of  the  impact  of  this 
on  our  global  environment  is  poten- 
tially enormous.  According  to  the 
EPA,  the  ecological  consequences  of 
stratospheric  ozone  depletion  can 
produce  the  following:  An  additional 
40  million  cases  of  cancer,  800,000  of 
them  fatal,  and  12  million  additional 
cataract  cases  between  now  and  the 
year  2075. 

Further,  EPA  suggests  that  if  this 
continues,  we  will  suffer  suppression 
of  the  human  immune  system,  which 
is  the  body's  defense  against  disease. 
Also^  we  could  have  reduced  crop 
yields  and  loss  of  certain  aquatic  spe- 
cies; a  substantial  contribution  to  the 
greenhouse  effect,  causing  large  losses 
of  life  and  property  from  global 
drought  and  flooding  as  ambient  tem- 
peratures increase.  This  will  cause  sig- 
nificant changes  to  our  productive 
areas  of  agriculture,  for  example,  and 
the  flooding  of  a  great  deal  of  the  land 
on  the  edge  of  the  ocean. 

One  can  say,  are  these  enormous 
threats?  They  are,  indeed,  very  real. 
These  statistics,  I  suspect,  do  not  even 
reflect  a  worst-case  analysis  of  the 
global,  climatic,  and  public  health  ef- 
fects that  could  be  caused  by  depletion 
of  the  Earth's  ozone  layer.  The  deple- 
tion of  the  ozone  layer  and  the  closely 
related  problem  of  the  greenhouse 
effect  may  be  the  environment  issue  of 
this  century. 

A4  I  pointed  out,  the  United  States 
has  taken  significant  actions  in  re- 
sponding to  the  threat  of  global  ozone 
depletion.  In  this  situation  this  Gov- 
ernment is— and  we  have  been 
throughout    the    process— the    good 


guys  among  the  countries  of  the 
world.  In  1978,  our  coimtry  banned 
the  use  of  chlorofluorocarbons  as  aer- 
osol propellants.  The  aeroaol  ban  is 
something  we  can  be  proud  of  since  it 
reflects  our  real  concern  for  the  eco- 
systems we  all  share  with  mankind 
and  all  ecosystems  around  the  world. 
Canada  followed  our  lead  in  banning 
CFC's  but  other  European  nations  and 
Japan  have  resisted  calls  for  Joint 
action  to  reduce  the  emission  of  these 
chemicals. 

Various  countries  have  felt  it  was  to 
their  commercial  advantage  to  keep 
producing  these  chemicals  and  that 
their  short-term  benefit  is  worth  the 
long-term  risk  to  the  atmosphere.  As 
there  have  been  increased  uses  found 
for  chlorofluorocarbons,  we  have 
found  industries  building  up  in  Japan, 
Europe,  »nd  the  Soviet  Union. 

Today,  we  find  this  country  accounts 
for  only  80  percent  of  the  world's  CFC 
use.  But  regardless  of  their  point  of 
origin,  these  chemicals  threaten  the 
global  environment.  This  is  a  case  that 
requires  International  action.  If  we  act 
in  the  United  States  by  ourselves  to 
ban  these  chemicals,  it  does  not  do  a 
lot  of  go<)d  if  the  Japanese,  Europeans, 
Russians,  and  others  continue  the  pro- 
duction of  these  very  dangerous 
chemical$. 

Our  Government  has  taken  the  lead. 
During  the  week  of  February  22  to  27, 
representatives  of  the  United  States 
and  some  25  other  countries  will  be 
meeting  in  Vienna  to  resume  negotia- 
tions on  a  multilateral  accord  for  con- 
trolling emissions  of  chlorofluorocar- 
bons. It  is  imperative  that  those  other 
countries  go  along  with  the  steps 
taken  by  the  United  States,  imperative 
for  the  future  health  of  this  globe.  We 
have  to  convince  them,  it  is  imperative 
that  we  convince  those  governments 
that  they  have  to  go  along  with  us  in 
slowly  but  surely  moving  toward  a  ban 
of  CFC's. 

Today,  I  am  joined  by  15  of  my  dis- 
tinguished colleagues  in  the  Senate  in 
submitting  a  concurrent  resolution  in 
support  of  this  Nation's  representa- 
tives to  these  Vienna  negotiations.  Our 
resolution  expresses  the  sense  of  the 
Congress  that,  one,  immediate  action 
must  be  taken  to  reduce  emissions  of 
ozone-det>leting  chemicals  in  the  Euro- 
pean Community  and  Japan;  and  two, 
reiterates  that  all  nations  must  Join  in 
a  coordiiiated  program  to  phase  out 
the  use  of  these  chemicals.  This  reso- 
lution sends  a  clear  message  to  the  Eu- 
ropean Commimity,  to  the  U.S.S.R.,  to 
Japan,  and  to  other  nations  that  the 
United  States  Congress  views  global 
emission*  of  ozone-depleting  chemicals 
as  a  threat  to  the  human  environment. 

This  depletion  simply  can  no  longer 
be  viewekl  as  an  interesting  scientific 
question.  It  must  instead  be  treated  as 
the  serious  threat  to  the  environment 
that  it  is,  a  threat  that  demands  multi- 
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lateral  action  from  countries  all 
around  the  world.  Again,  we  have  dem- 
onstrated oiur  commitment  to  protect- 
ing the  delicate  ozone  layer  upon 
which  all  human  life  depends.  I  ask 
my  colleagues  again  to  remember  that 
picture  of  the  globe  and  what  that 
means,  this  wonderful,  beautiful,  life- 
giving  globe.  The  ozone  is  there  pro- 
tecting us  from  the  ultraviolet  rays. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join  us  in 
finding  a  way  that  we  can  work  to- 
gether in  ultimately  reducing  or  elimi- 
nating this  threat  to  our  planet. 

Not  only  is  this  legislation  impor- 
tant, but  there  is  legislation  coming 
along.  Legislation  introduced  by  Sena- 
tor Baucus  and  Senator  Chafee  is  the 
next  step.  But  legislation  is  not  going 
to  do  the  complete  Job  unless  we  can 
get  the  other  nations  of  the  world  to 
cooperate  with  us. 

Finally,  I  might  add  that  Represent- 
ative Waxbcak  and  others  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  are  introducing  a 
parallel  resolution  in  the  hope  that  all 
of  us  in  Congress  can  get  together  and 
do  everything  we  can  to  urge  our  trad- 
ing partners  and  urge  the  Soviet 
Union  to  come  to  an  agreement  with 
us  in  Vienna  in  those  very  important 
discussions  at  the  end  of  February. 

I  thank  the  Chair.  I  yield  back  what- 
ever time  may  remain. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quonmi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
WiRTH).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  Senator 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


JOHN  McKEAN,  MEMBER, 
POSTAL  BOARD  OF  GOVERNORS 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
taking  this  opportunity  to  speak 
today,  liecause  of  my  dismay  with  this 
administration's  failure  to  demand 
and  ensure  the  highest  ethical  stand- 
ards in  the  matter  of  John  McKean, 
former  Chairman  and  current  member 
of  the  Postal  Board  of  Governors. 

I  hope  to  be  the  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Oversight  of  Gov- 
ernment Management  of  the  Govern- 
mental Affairs  Committee.  That  sub- 
committee has  been  charged  with  the 
responsibility  of  overseeing  the  Ethics 
in  Government  Act,  with  particular  at- 
tention paid  to  the  conduct  of  the 
Office  of  Government  Ethics  and  the 
implementation  of  the  independent 
coiusel  statute.  In  the  course  of  that 
effort,  I  have  followed  the  allegations 
of  unethical  conduct  by  Mr.  McKean. 


I  am  speaking  to  this  issue  today,  be- 
cause I  have  recently  been  informed 
by  the  White  House  counsel  that  an- 
other 2  to  3  weeks  will  expire  before 
resolution  of  the  matter  of  Mr. 
McKean  is  even  attempted.  This  time 
is  required,  according  to  the  adminis- 
tration, t>ecause  Mr.  McKean  will  not 
be  in  town  for  his  monthly  meeting  of 
the  Postal  Board  of  Governors  until 
early  March.  In  other  words,  the 
White  House  is  waiting  until  there  is  a 
time  convenient  to  Mr.  McKean  to  dis- 
cuss this  matter  with  him. 

This  absurd  delay  comes  on  top  of  a 
period  of  5  months  since  the  time  the 
White  House  received  a  letter  from 
David  Martin,  Director  of  the  Office 
of  Government  Ethics,  urging  adminis- 
trative action  against  Mr.  McKean. 
And  that  5  months  was  already  on  top 
of  2  years  of  criminal  and  civil  investi- 
gation by  the  Post  Office,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  and  the  Office  of  Gov- 
ernment Ethics.  Yet  during  this  time, 
and  despite  a  finding  by  the  Office  of 
Government  Ethics  that  Mr. 
McKean's  conduct  demonstrated  "Mr. 
McKean's  misunderstanding  or  com- 
plete disregard  of  the  ethical  princi- 
ples set  forth  in  Executive  Order 
11222,"  Mr.  McKean  has  continued  to 
serve  unimpeded  at  the  Postal  Board 
of  Governors.  I  honestly  believe  this 
administration  hopes  that  if  enough 
time  elapses,  this  matter  will  simply  go 
away. 

Well,  it  will  not,  Mr.  President,  and 
it  should  not.  Let  me  recount  for  you 
and  my  colleagues  the  facts  of  this 
case  that  makes  the  breach  of  the  eth- 
ical standards  of  conduct  by  Mr. 
McKean  so  serious.  Much  of  what  I 
am  recounting  here  is  taken  from  a 
report  of  the  U.S.  Postal  Service's 
Postal  Inspector,  dated  January  11, 
1985,  on  this  matter. 

The  Postal  Board  of  Governors  con- 
sists of  nine  members,  appointed  by 
the  President,  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate.  According  to 
the  Postal  Inspector's  report,  the 
Board  of  Governors  "directs  and  con- 
trols the  expenditures  of  the  Postal 
Service,  reviews  its  practices  and  poli- 
cies, and  establishes  basic  objectives 
and  long-range  goals."  The  Governors 
elect  a  Chairman  from  among  them- 
selves and  have  the  power  to  appoint 
and  remove  the  Postmaster  General, 
who  is  a  voting  member  of  the  Board. 
Each  Governor  receives  a  salary  of 
$10,000  a  year  plus  expenses  and  a  sti- 
pend for  meetings  and  travel. 

John  McKean  was  nominated  to  the 
Postal  Board  of  Governors  by  Presi- 
dent Reagan  and  confirmed  by  the 
Senate  on  March  8,  1982.  He  was  elect- 
ed Chairman  on  January  10,  1984,  and 
served  in  that  capacity  until  January 
of  this  year,  at  which  time  he  resumed 
his  role  as  a  regular  member  in  a  term 
that  ends  December  1991.  Mr.  McKean 
is  an  accountant  by  trade  and  presi- 


dent of  his  own  accounting  firm— John 
R.  McKean  Accountants. 

One  of  the  clients  of  Mr.  McKean's 
firm  is  the  law  firm  of  Littler,  Mendel- 
son.  Fastiff,  &  Tichy.  McKean  Ac- 
countants is  on  a  yearly  retainer  to  do 
that  firm's  accounting  and.  in  addi- 
tion, provides  accounting  services  and 
tax  preparation  for  approximately  10 
partners  in  the  Littler  firm. 

The  Postal  Service  was  preparing  for 
labor  negotiations  in  1983  and  1984.  on 
four  of  its  largest  union  contracts 
which  were  due  to  expire  on  July  20, 
1984.  In  1983,  the  Postal  Service's  ne- 
gotiation teams  prepared  analyses  and 
dociunents  for  the  upcoming  negotia- 
tions and  conducted  monthly  briefings 
for  the  Board  of  Governors.  According 
to  the  Postal  Inspector's  report, 
"Throughout  these  planning  stages, 
postal  officials  were  of  a  common  un- 
derstanding there  would  be  no  need 
for  outside  legal  assistance  as  there 
had  been  in  prior  lat>or  negotiations." 

When  Mr.  McKean  became  Chair- 
man, he  asked  the  general  counsel  of 
the  Postal  Service  for  guidance  about 
the  Postal  Service's  contracting  with  a 
company  that  is  a  client  of  a  firm 
owned  by  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Governors.  The  general  counsel  re- 
sponded by  sending  Mr.  McKean  a 
copy  of  Executive  Order  11222  and 
drawing  his  attention  to  section  302 
which  states  that  a  Federal  employee 
must  refrain  from  using  his  office  for 
private  gain  or  creating  the  appear- 
ance of  such  use.  According  to  the 
Postal  Inspector's  Report: 

Mr.  McKean  thought  there  was  a  possibil- 
ity that  the  Board  of  Governors  might  have 
to  engage  counsel  to  monitor  the  labor  ne- 
gotiations and  the  possibility  existed  as 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Governors  he 
might  have  to  asic  for  independent  opinions. 
With  the  Littler  law  firm  in  mind,  he  was 
interested  in  determining  if  they  could  be 
employed  on  a  one-time  basis.  He  also  con- 
ferred with  Board  of  Governors  counselor, 
Joseph  Califano  about  this  matter  and  had 
been  advised  there  might  be  a  problem  if 
the  law  firm  was  his  client. 

On  April  24,  1984,  the  labor  negotia- 
tions began.  According  to  the  Postal 
Inspectors  report: 

Mr.  McKean  assumed  that  Mr.  Bolger— 
then  Postmaster  General— Intended  on 
using  outside  counsel  for  the  1984  negotia- 
tions. Mr.  Bolger  never  stated  to  him  that 
he  intended  to  go  outside  to  get  counsel  but 
that  he  was  under  the  impression  Mr. 
Bolger  would  want  to  use  outside  counsel. 
Because  of  this  impression,  shortly  before 
the  Board  of  Governors  meeting  in  San 
Francisco  in  June  1984.  Mr.  McKean  tele- 
phoned Mr.  Bolger,  advising  him  that  he 
had  a  law  firm  he  would  like  for  him  to 
meet.  This  was  a  day  or  so  before  the  June  4 
meeting.  He  also  called  Mr.  George  J.  Tichy, 
II.  of  the  Littler.  Mendelson.  Pastiff  and 
Tichy  law  firm  and  made  an  appointment 
for  the  meeting. 

That  June  4  meeting  took  place  at 
the  Littler  offices  with  Mr.  McKean 
and  Postmaster  General  Bolger 
present.  The  Postal  Insp)ector's  report 
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•Utes  that  »t  the  meeting  Mr. 
McKcMi  revealed  to  Mr.  Bolger  his 
client  relationship  with  the  firm.  That 
fact  is  not  ocmfirmed  or  denied  by 
anyone  else  in  the  report. 

After  that  June  4  meeting,  the 
Postal  Inspector's  report  says  that  Mr. 
Bdser  asked  Hal  Hughes,  the  Deputy 
General  counsel,  to  look  into  the 
qualifications  of  the  Littler  firm.  On 
June  6.  a  meeting  took  place  in  Mr. 
Bolcer's  office  at  which  time  it  was  an- 
nounced by  Mr.  Bolger  that  the  Postal 
Service  was  going  to  hire  the  Littler 
firm  as  outside  counsel. 

The  individual  accounts  by  the  per- 
sons attending  that  June  5  meeting. 
apparently  Mr.  Bolger's  top  aides,  are 
disturbing.  One  of  the  persons  at  the 
meeting,  the  General  Counsel,  Mr. 
Cox.  stated,  according  to  the  Postal 
Inqiector's  report,  that  when  Mr. 
Bolger  told  the  group  "that  he  was 
considering  employing  the  Littler  law 
firm,"  Mr.  Cox  "urged  Bir.  Bolger  not 
to  employ  the  Littler  firm  because  it 
would  not  look  good  for  the  Postal 
Service.  He  asked  why  retain  a  San 
Fkandsco  firm  when  the  focus  of  the 
work  is  in  Washington.  DC.  and  the 
mere  distance,  if  nothing  else,  would 
make  a  bad  appearance.  He  advised 
Mr.  Bolger  that  Mr.  McKean's  associa- 
tion with  the  law  firm  was  another 
reason  to  back  off.  He  acknowledged 
that  it  would  not  be  illegal  to  employ 
the  Arm.  He  told  him  it  would  not  be  a 
violation  of  a  legal  statute  but  it  would 
be  a  violation  of  Executive  Order 
11222." 

Pour  of  the  five  individuals  at  the 
meeting  stated  that  they  understood 
Mr.  Bolger  to  have  already  decided  to 
hire  the  Littler  firm.  They  felt,  in  the 
words  of  the  report,  that  "the  subject 
was  not  up  for  debate."  The  fifth  indi- 
vidual did  not  clearly  comment  on  this 
point. 

Three  of  the  five  individuals  stated 
that  Mr.  Bolger  made  a  phone  call 
during  the  meeting  and  that  they  be- 
lieved that  phone  call  was  made  to  Mr. 
McKean.  Two  of  the  individuals  re- 
caUed  that  when  Mr.  Bolger  "returned 
to  the  group,  he  told  them  Mr. 
McKean  said  not  to  worry,  there  was 
nothing  illegal  about  hiring  the  Littler 
law  firm."  The  other  two  could  not  re- 
member Bftr.  Bolger  making  such  a 
phone  calL  According  to  the  Postal  In- 
spector's report.  "B4r.  Bolger  could  not 
.  recall  specifically  the  entire  details  of 
the  Jiine  6  meeting  but  stated  that  if 
he  did  make  a  telephone  call,  it  was 
not  to  Mr.  McKean,  but  possibly  to 
Mr.  George  Tichy  of  the  Littler  law 
firm  •  •  •  to  ascertain  whether  he  had 
received  the  material  from  the  Postal 
Service  requested  during  their  June  4 
meeting." 

Mr.  McKean  stated  that  he  did  not 
learn  of  the  decision  by  Mr.  Bolger  to 
hire  the  law  firm  until  later  in  June. 

According  to  the  report,  Mr.  Bolger 
stated  that  he  gave  consideration  to 


three  other  law  firms,  but  acknowl- 
edted  that  no  other  law  firm  but  the 
Littler  firm  was  interviewed. 

The  contract  for  the  Littler  law  firm 
was  initially  $300,000  but  was  modified 
several  months  later  for  an  amoiuit 
not  to  exceed  $550,000. 

The  Postal  Inspector's  Report  states, 
"Interviews  of  Mr.  Bolger's  top  postal 
staff  •  •  •  determined  they  were  not 
consulted  regarding  the  need  for  addi- 
tional legal  expertise  to  assist  in  the 
1994  labor  negotiation  process.  Al- 
though these  officials  were  involved  in 
the  1981  labor  agreement,  and  some 
participated  in  selecting  an  outside 
firm  for  that  contract.  Mr.  Bolger  did 
not  take  them  into  his  confidence." 

In  summary.  Mr.  McKean.  after 
being  put  on  notice  about  the  prohibi- 
tion against  creating  a  conflict  of  in- 
terest or  the  appearance  of  a  conflict 
of  interest,  and  without  any  docu- 
mented expectation  that  outside  coun- 
sel was  contemplated  for  hire  in  the 
labor  negotiations,  in  fact  the  evidence 
was  to  the  contrary,  set  up  a  meeting 
between  the  Littler  law  firm  and  Mr. 
Bolger  on  the  subject  of  a  possible 
contract.  Mr.  McKean  not  only  didn't 
recuse  himself  from  any  involvement, 
he  openly  pushed  for  the  Littler  law 
firm. 

Mr.  President,  I  reiterate:  This 
Postal  Inspector's  report  was  issued  on 
January  11,  1985.  It  is  now  over  2 
years  later  and  not  one  administrative 
step  has  been  taken  to  remedy  this 
matter.  I  find  that  inaction  to  be  un- 
believable. 

There  was  a  criminal  investigation— 
and  I  have  some  questions  about  the 
conduct  of  that  investigation  and  the 
conclusion  that  was  reached— but  even 
that  was  completed  in  August  1986.  It 
was  on  August  15,  1986,  that  John  C. 
Keeney,  Deputy  Assistant  Attorney 
General  for  the  Criminal  Division  of 
the  Department  of  Justice,  sent  a 
letter  to  the  Director  of  OGE,  Mr. 
Martin,  in  which  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment stated  that  it  had  declined  pros- 
ecution. "Our  decision  is  not  based  on 
a  determination  that  no  evidence  of  an 
offense  under  18  U.S.C.  208(a)  exists. 
It  is  based  instead  on  several  consider- 
ations which  in  our  judgment  call  for 
a  declination,  including  the  availabil- 
ity of  appropriate  administrative 
action. . . ." 

The  Office  of  Government  Ethics 
wrote  to  Peter  Wallison.  Counsel  to 
the  President,  on  September  8.  1986. 
After  summarizing  the  more  impor- 
tant facts  in  this  case,  OGE  Director 
Martin  closed  by  saying,  "This  is 
brought  to  your  attention  so  that  the 
President  may  initiate  such  adverse 
administrative  action  as  he  deems  ap- 
propriate." 

That  was  in  September  1986.  It  is 
now  February  1987. 

I  wrote  to  the  President  on  Decem- 
ber 2,  1986,  expressing  my  concern 
about  the  delay  in  any  action  on  this 


matter.  I  pointed  out  to  the  President 
that  the  action  he  takes  or  falls  to 
take  with  regard  to  Mr.  McKean  helps 
set  the  tone  for  the  ethical  conduct  of 
other  Federal  employees. 

While  I  have  had  several  interim  re- 
sponses from  Mr.  Wallison,  Counsel  to 
the  President,  about  my  letter,  the 
process  drags  on  interminably  and  no 
administrative  action  has  been  taken 
in  this  matter. 

Executive  Order  11222  and  the  regu- 
lations promulgated  by  the  Federal 
agencies  pursuant  to  the  order  are  ex- 
plicit in  their  directive  to  Federal  em- 
ployees—no employee  is  to  engage  in 
any  activity  which  creates  a  conflict  of 
interest*  and  there  are  criminal  stat- 
utes which  apply  in  situations  of 
actual  Conflicts,  nor  even  the  appear- 
ence  of  a  conflict  of  interest.  Yet  the 
Office  of  Government  E^thics  deter- 
mined that.  "Mr.  McKean  played  a  sig- 
nificant role  in  the  Postal  Service's 
award  of  a  contract  for  legal  services 
to  Littler  •  •  •,"  that  'Mr.  McKean 
characterized  his  firm's  financial  ar- 
rangement with  the  Littler  firm  as  an 
ongoing  relationship  that  is  more  ad- 
vantageous than  the  normal  retainer 
relationehip  •  •  •,"  that  "Mr.  McKean 
should  have  refrained  from  taking 
part  in  any  official  Postal  business 
which  involved  the  Littler  law  firm  •  • 
*,"  but  that  "(I)t  appears  that  Mr. 
McKean.  nevertheless,  used  his  posi- 
tion as  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors to  influence  the  Postmaster 
General's  award  of  a  contract  to  a 
client  of  his  own  accounting  firm."  Yet 
the  administration,  in  the  2Vt  years  it 
has  had  to  consider  this  matter,  has 
failed  to  take  any  corrective  action. 

Mr.  Ftesident,  we  all  know  too  well 
that  it  is  difficult  to  legislate  ethical 
conduct.  But,  ethical  conduct  must  be 
unequivocally  established  as  the  un- 
derlying basis  for  any  employment, 
particularly  public  service,  and 
breaches  of  it  must  be  condemned  and 
punished.  The  administration  plays  a 
very  vital  role  in  setting  the  tone  for 
the  ethical  conduct  of  its  employees.  It 
is  falling  way  short  in  the  McKean 
matter. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Oversight  of 
Government  Management  of  the  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs  Committee  will  be 
reviewing,  during  this  Congress,  the 
management  of  Government  ethics  by 
looking  at  recent  experience  under  the 
Independent  Counsel  Act  and  at  the 
individual  cases  handled  by  the  Office 
of  Government  Ethics  in  the  last  few 
years.  This  will  be  done  in  the  context 
of  our  legislative  responsibility  to  re- 
authorixe  the  Office  of  Government 
Ethics  and  the  Independent  Counsel 
Act. 

I  am  disturbed  by  the  administra- 
tion's failure  to  act  in  so  clear  as  case 
as  John  McKean's.  The  administra- 
tion's fiailure  is  sending  a  powerful, 
negative  message  to  Federal  employ- 


ees—that ethical  conduct  is  not  a  re- 
quirement of  public  service.  I  urge  the 
administration  to  mend  its  ways  and 
act  promptly  in  the  McKean  matter. 
The  timing  of  any  administrative 
action  should  not  be  dependent  upon 
the  the  travel  schedule  of  Mr. 
McKean.  The  issues  at  stake  are 
simply  too  important. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Levin).  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


INFORMED  CONSENT  FOR 
ABORTIONS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  as 
often  as  my  schedule  permits,  during 
morning  business  I  like  to  insert  into 
the  Record  letters  sent  me  by  women 
from  all  across  the  country  who  are 
writing  in  support  of  S.  272.  a  bill 
which  I  have  introduced  in  this  Con- 
gress, to  require  that  certain  individ- 
uals who  perform  abortions  obtain  the 
informed  consent  of  the  women  on 
whom  they  are  going  to  perform  such 
abortions. 

The  need  for  such  a  bill  might  seem 
obscure  to  most  people.  I  assume  that 
most  people  assume  that  women  who 
are  to  undergo  abortions  are  so  well 
informed  by  the  medical  authorities 
that  when  women  are  giving  their  con- 
sent for  such  a  medical  procedure, 
that  consent  is  informed  consent.  One 
would  think  that  would  be  the  case, 
but  unfortunately  that  is  not  so. 

We  are  now  14  years  into  the  abor- 
tion era;  and  as  each  year  goes  by. 
more  and  more  women  are  coming  for- 
ward—in many  cases  publicly,  as  are 
these  women  whose  letters  I  am  going 
to  read  into  the  Record— coming  for- 
ward to  state  that  in  their  personal 
case,  they  were  not  well  informed, 
that  their  consent  given  at  the  time  of 
the  procedure  was  not  an  informed 
consent.  They  are  women  who  now 
feel  that  had  they  been  fully  informed 
of  the  nature  of  abortion,  of  the  prcxie- 
dures  to  be  used,  of  the  potential  for 
physical  and  mental  harm  to  them- 
selves and  their  reproductive  systems, 
they  might  not— and  in  many  cases 
said  they  would  not— undergo  abor- 
tions. 

They  say,  further,  that  if  those  who 
counseled  them  before  the  abortion 
had  explained  to  them  the  stage  of  de- 
velopment, the  degree  of  development, 
of  their  prenatal  children  who  were 
killed  by  alwrtion,  they  would  not 
have  undergone  the  procedure. 

I  recognize  that  this  is  a  controver- 
sial Issue  about  which  Senators  have 
many  different  opinions.  That  is  the 


issue  of  abortion  itself.  But  surely 
there  can  be  no  great  difference  of 
opinion  among  Senators  about  the 
need  to  ensure  that  women  who  are 
undergoing  abortions  give  truly  in- 
formed consent  to  that  procedure. 

Surely,  all  Members  of  Congress  will 
agree,  all  parties  to  the  great  public 
policy  debate  over  abortion  will  agree, 
that  if  abortion  is  to  be  performed,  it 
should  only  be  performed  on  the  basis 
of  truly  informed  consent.  Yet,  as 
these  letters  will  indicate,  that  is  not 
the  situation  which  obtains  in  this 
country. 

Too  often,  women,  young  women, 
under  a  great  deal  of  stress,  will  go 
into  an  abortion  clinic,  and  the  kind  of 
counseling  they  receive  is  very  much 
directed  toward  encouraging  them  to 
have  an  abortion. 

She  will  not  be  told,  for  instance, 
about  the  advantages  of  adoption.  She 
will  not  be  told,  for  instance,  that 
there  are  certain  private  and  public  or- 
ganizations that  will  help  her  if  she 
chooses  to  carry  the  child  to  term  and 
to  raise  it  herself. 

Too  often,  women  are  rushed  into 
this  procedure  and  come  to  great  grief 
afterward,  as  these  letters  indicate. 

I  hope  that  Senators  will  look  at  S. 
272.  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record  fol- 
lowing my  remarlu. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
hope  all  Senators  will  look  at  this  in  a 
dispassionate  way  and  consider  wheth- 
er this  is  not  a  needed  piece  of  legisla- 
tion. I  maintain  that  it  is. 

Now.  Mr.  President.  I  want  to  read 
today  three  letters  from  women  who 
have  written  me,  knowing  that  I  am 
supporting  this  kind  of  legislation. 
The  letters  are  signed.  These  are  not 
anonymous  letters.  I  am  not  going  to 
read  the  names,  because  the  proceed- 
ings are  televised.  But  the  names  are 
attached  to  the  letters,  most  of  them, 
and  the  names  will  be  in  the  Record, 
and  anyone  who  wants  to  pursue  that 
detail  can  do  so  through  the  Record. 

The  first  letter  is  from  Wilmington. 
NC: 

Dear  Senator  Humphrey:  The  only  child  I 
will  ever  be  able  to  conceive  I  murdered  by 
abortion  and  for  the  reasons  I  write  you. 

This  letter  Is  difficult.  How  can  one  ex- 
press the  sadness  of  murdering  their  own 
child  because  of  lack  of  knowledge?  So  I  will 
stop  trying  and  tell  you  my  story. 

In  March  of  '74  I  visited  Evanstown  Hospi- 
tal's clinic  with  the  results  of  a  pregnancy 
test  positive,  the  nurse  began  to  question 
my  future. 

"Well,  you  now  have  three  choices,  keep 
the  baby,  adoption  or  have  an  abortion." 
That  was  the  last  I  heard  of  keeping  my 
baby  or  adopting  my  baby  to  a  childless 
couple. 

But  she  did  go  on  to  tell  me  how  "safe  and 
easy"  an  abortion  was.  "I  don't  have 
money."  I  explained.  "That's  o.k.  we  can  ar- 
range for  you  to  have  a  free  abortion."  No 


questions  were  ever  asked  if  I  had  money,  a 
job,  or  how  much  my  parents  made. 

I  proceeded  to  ask  "How  big  is  my  baby?" 
and  "Will  it  hurt  the  baby?" 

"Oh  no.  why  it's  only  this  big  (pinching 
her  fingers  together  to  the  size  of  a  pea).  It 
won't  feel  anything— but  we  won't  worry 
about  that  now."  "How  far  along  am  I?" 
"Oh,  a  little  over  a  month.  6  weeks." 

With  the  nurse  knowing  that  I  couldn't 
afford  a  baby,  she  never  mentioned  any 
other  government  programs  except  free 
abortions.  She  never  mentioned  Medicaid  or 
AFDC  (Aid  to  Families  with  Dependent 
Children)  or  W.I.C.  (Women.  Infants,  ChU- 
dren— food  coupoits)  or  food  stamps  or 
H.U.D.  She  never  mentioned  an  adoption 
agency  would  cover  medical  expenses  and  a 
counselor  would  go  with  me  to  tell  my  par- 
ents. 

Now,  as  a  registered  nurse.  I  see  that  my 
unborn  child  died  with  arms  and  legs  and  a 
beating  heart.  Can  anyone  imagine  how  I 
felt  when  I  realized  the  truth?! 

My  doctor— 

I  will  not  say  his  name,  but  it  is  in 

the  letter— 

FYom  Johns  Hopkins  Medical  Center,  has 
concluded  from  the  results  of  my  plaperos- 
copy  that  I  am  now  most  probably  to 
remain  sterile  due  to  extensive  scarring  re- 
sulting from  my  abortion. 

There  is  the  case,  Mr.  President. 
Some  might  want  to  argue  that  that  is 
an  isolated  c^ase;  I  suggest  otherwise  it 
is  certainly  a  compelling  case. 

Here  is  a  very  young  woman  who 
became  pregnant,  and  she  says  in  her 
letter  that  she  received  only  the  most 
cursory  counseling  about  the  alterna- 
tives to  abortion.  Now  she  is  a  nurse 
and  is  only  too  well  acquainted  with 
the  nature  of  that  which  was  de- 
stroyed by  abortion,  as  she  says: 

I  see  that  my  unborn  child  died  with  arms 
and  legs  and  a  beating  heart.  (Tan  anyone 
imagine  how  I  felt  when  I  realized  the 
truth? 

She  knows,  also,  as  can  be  the  case 
from  abortion  procedures,  that  she  at 
least  is  likely  to  remain  sterile  due  to 
extensive  scarring  from  the  procedure. 

That  woman  and  thousands  of 
others  like  her,  at  the  very  least,  de- 
serve full  disclosure,  deserve  profes- 
sional and  careful  counseling  on  all 
the  alternatives,  and  not  the  kind  of 
propaganda  which  too  often  women 
receive  in  the  place  of  counseling. 

The  next  letter  is  from  a  woman  in 
North  Dakota: 

Dear  Senator  Humphrey:  I've  had  two 
abortions.  One  was  when  I  was  17  and  the 
other  one  was  when  I  was  19.  The  first  time 
I  found  out  I  was  pregnant  was  in  1975. 
When  I  was  told  my  pregnancy  test  was 
positive,  a  woman  from  Planned  Parenthood 
told  me  I  had  three  options.  She  said.  "You 
can  keep  the  baby,  abort  it.  or  give  it  up  for 
adoption."  She  said.  ""Now  go  home  and 
decide. "  Looking  back.  I  feel  that  I  was 
never  directed  as  to  how  I  might  keep  the 
baby  or  give  it  up  for  adoption.  I  went  in  to 
have  the  abortion  a  week  later.  I  remember 
somehow  thinking  that  all  this  was  only  a 
blob.  I  don't  think  I  could  have  ever  had  an 
abortion  if  I  would  have  really  known  that 
my  baby's  heart  was  beating  and  It  had  real 
arms  and  legs. 
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possibility  of  experiencing  physical  or  emo- 
tional problems. 


(1)  the  term  "abortion"  means  the  use  of 
any    instrument,    medicine,    drug,    or   any 


(2)  The  head  of  each  hospital,  clinic.  Insti- 
tution, or  facility  described  in  subsecUon 
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After  I  had  the  abmtion.  I  sUrted  having 
IM'Oblmn  with  low  aelf-esteem.  cuUt,  and 
Just  feeUnc  aD  mlxedHip  tawide.  I  remember 
enrinc  aU  the  time  real  easily.  I  was  never 
toU  that  I  mlgfat  have  any  emotional  prob- 
lena  tmn  this.  Somehow,  because  I  didn't 
think  I  was  suppoaed  to  feel  anythinc.  I 
tried  to  Just  forget  about  it  and  to  change 
nyUfeatyle. 

After  the  leoand  abortion,  I  started  grow- 
ing facial  hair  and  hair  on  my  chest.  I  never 
realtaed  that  theae  sjrmptoms  of  hormonal 
imbalanoe  are  fairly  common  problems 
among  women  post-abortion.  I  also  started 
havinc  more  emotional  troubles. 

A  few  yean  later  I  started  noticing  I  was 
really  uneomfortable  around  small  children. 
I  found  myself  with  more  guilt,  low  self- 
catcem.  and  it  waa  very  hard  to  concentrate. 
It  seems  I  waa  even  more  mixed-up  Inside.  I 
noticed  I  was  depressed  a  lot  and  even  head- 
ing toiward  being  anorexic.  I  thought  if  I 
oottid  Just  get  skinny  enough,  I  would  be  ac- 
cepted. Again,  no  one  had  told  me  about  the 
possibility  of  experiencing  physical  or  emo- 
tional problems. 

I  feel  that  aborUon  should  be  treated  like 
other  surgeriea.  Women  should  lie  told  of 
any  and  all  physical  and  emotional  compli- 
cations.  They  have  a  right  to  luiow  what  an 
•-VMk-old  baby  really  looks  like.  I  also  be- 
lieve that  women  should  be  warned  of  the 
pain  involved.  Theae  are  basic  women's 
rlfljits  and  should  be  part  of  the  informed 
consent  process. 

Thank  you  for  the  efforts  you  are  making 
on  behalf  of  American  women  and  their 
right  to  know. 

Here  is  a  woman  who  is  experiencing 
mental  problems,  emotional  problems, 
after  the  passage  of  some  years,  and 
coming  to  realize  that  abortion  in- 
volves more  than  a  blob.  Here  is  a 
woman,  like  so  many  others,  who  feels 
she  was  cheated,  that  she  was  defraud- 
ed of  her  rights,  the  rights  that  all 
women  share,  to  be  fully  and  profes- 
sionaUy  informed,  that  her  rights  were 
abridged.  Here  is  a  woman  who  sup- 
ports the  concept  of  truly  informed 
consent  which  is  embodied  in  the  bill  I 
have  intrtMluced. 

The  third  letter  I  will  read  is  from 
Cincinnati.  The  name  is  attached. 

Deab  Sbkatox  HmmaxT:  I  am  writing 
you  in  support  of  the  "Informed  Consent 
Bill"  which  you  are  presenting  for  those  of 
ua  who  were  not  informed  before  we  had 
our  abortions.  Speaking  as  a  woman  who 
had  an  abortion  almost  11  years  ago,  I 
thank  you  for  your  concern  for  those  of  us 
Buffering  from  "post-abortion  trauma"  who 
are  unable  to  do  anything  about  changing 
our  law.  I  hope  and  pray  that  you  will  push 
onward  in  passing  this  bill  to  help  those 
women  who  don't  understand  what  they  are 
setting  themselves  up  for. 

When  I  was  16, 1  was  shuffled  through  an 
aaaembly  line  abortion. 

Well  said.  That  is  a  good  expression: 
because  in  my  findings.  Mr.  President, 
that  iM?tly  describes  the  process  in 
many  of  these  clinics. 

Returning  to  the  letter 

I  was  ntmiber  13  of  17  who  went  through 
the  morning  session  at  one  abortion  clinic 
on  June  3S,  1975.  My  anniversary  date  Is  ap- 
proaching fast.  That  date  continues  to  be 
freah  in  my  mind.  Physically  I  had  no  prob- 
lems with  my  abortion,  but  emotionally  I 


created  a  "living  hell"  that  continues  on  a 
daits^  basis. 

Immediately  following  the  "simple  band- 
aid  procedure."  I  became  heavily  involved 
with  drugs  and  alcohol  (I  didn't  have  to 
thiak  if  I  was  high).  I  became  promiscuous 
(anything  to  help  boost  my  low  self-esteem). 
I  ctxitinued  for  8  years,  beating  myself  into 
the  ground.  But  the  "heart-ache"  never 
stopped.  I  began  seeing  a  psychologist  in 
colleige.  but  he  wouldn't  let  me  talk  about 
my  abortion.  He  said  it  was  over  and  done 
with  and  I  should  forget  it. 

I  couldn't  talk  to  my  family  because  they 
dida't  know  about  my  "removal  of  tissue." 
So  the  self-inflicted  destruction  continued. 
After  8  years  I  decided  I  would  "make-up" 
for  my  abortion  by  having  another  baby.  So 
I  intentionally  went  out  and  got  pregnant 
again,  only  this  time  I  had  the  IJaby  and 
plaoed  it  up  for  adoption.  She  was  bom 
June  25,  1983.  She  was  placed  up  for  adop- 
tion in  the  same  city  that  my  abortion  took 
plaOe  in. 

If  I  had  known  that  it  would  be  difficult 
to  sleep  at  night  and  that  every  time  I  saw  a 
child  about  the  same  age  as  would  be  the 
one  I  got  rid  of  my  insides  would  "flinch," 
or  that  I  would  feel  I  had  to  have  another 
child  to  "justify"  my  actions  as  a  teen-ager, 
I  hope  and  pray  I  would  have  made  another 
decision. 

Cbn  anyone  doubt  that  these  women 
were  not  adequately  counseled?  I 
think  not,  Mr.  President. 

"The  only  question  is  whether  their 
experience  is  typical.  And  very  frank- 
ly, it  is  not  easy  to  prove  that  they  are 
typical  because  public  health  records 
are  not  extensively  kept  in  this 
matter. 

Tliere  are  just  now  beginning  to  be 
serious  professional  studies  of  this  post- 
abortion trauma  syndrome. 

Women  are  just  now  in  significant 
numbers  coming  forward,  having  gone 
through  the  years  of  self-denial  and 
having  finally  faced  up  to  the  cause  of 
their  emotional  problems,  and  con- 
cluded that  they  made  a  mistake  and 
made  that  mistake  on  the  basis  of  in- 
adequate counseling. 

I  am  going  to  continue  to  read  these 
letters  into  the  Record,  Mr.  President. 

I  hope  that  Senators  will  take  this 
matter  to  heart.  This  is  a  very  serious 
problem,  one  that  desperately  needs  to 
be  addressed  and  I  invite  my  col- 
leagues to  cosponsor  the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  three  letters  to  which 
I  have  referred  printed  in  the  Record. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

August  13,  1986. 

DCAR  Senator  Humphrey:  The  only  child  I 
will  ever  be  able  to  conceive  I  murdered  by 
abortion  and  for  the  reasons  I  write  you. 

This  letter  Is  difficult.  How  can  one  ex- 
press the  sadness  of  murdering  their  own 
child  because  of  lack  of  knowledge?  So  I  will 
stop  trying  and  tell  you  my  story. 

In  March  of  '74  I  visited  Evanstown  Hospi- 
tal's clinic  with  the  results  of  a  pregnancy 
test  positive,  the  nurse  began  to  question 
my  future. 

"Well,  you  now  have  three  choices,  keep 
the  baby,  adoption  or  have  an  abortion." 
That  was  the  last  I  heard  of  keeping  my 


baby  or  adopting  my  baby  to  a  childless 
couple. 

But  she  did  go  on  to  tell  me  how  "safe  and 
easy"  an  abortion  was.  "I  don't  have 
money,"  t  explained.  "That's  OK  we  can  ar- 
range for  you  to  have  a  free  abortion."  No 
questions  were  ever  asked  If  I  had  money,  a 
Job.  or  how  much  my  parents  made. 

I  proceeded  to  ask  "How  big  is  my  baby?" 
and  "Will  it  hurt  the  baby?" 

"Oh  no,  why  it's  only  this  big  (pinching 
her  fingers  together  to  the  size  of  a  pea).  It 
won't  feel  anything— but  we  won't  worry 
about  that  now."  "How  far  along  am  I?" 
"Oh,  a  little  over  a  month,  6  weeks." 

With  the  nurse  luiowing  that  I  couldn't 
afford  a  baby,  she  never  mentioned  any 
other  government  programs  except  free 
alx>rtiona.  She  never  mentioned  Medicaid  or 
AFDC  (Aid  to  Families  with  E>ependent 
Children)  or  W.I.C.  (Women,  Infants,  Chil- 
dren—food coupons)  or  fcxxl  stamps  or 
H.U.D.  She  never  mentioned  an  adoption 
agency  would  cover  medical  expenses  and  a 
counselor  would  go  with  me  to  tell  my  par- 
ents. 

Now,  as  a  registered  nurse,  I  see  that  my 
unborn  child  died  with  arms  and  legs  and  a 
t>eating  heart.  Can  anyone  Imagine  how  I 
felt  when  I  realized  the  truth?! 

My  doctor.  Dr.  William  Cooper  from 
Johns  Hopkins  Medical  Center,  has  conclud- 
ed from  the  results  of  my  laperoscopy  that  I 
am  now  most  probably  to  remain  sterile  due 
to  extensive  scarring  resulting  from  my 
abortion. 

Sincerely, 

Mary  Kay  Mason, 

Wilmington,  NC. 


June  16,  1986. 

Dear  Senator  Humphrey:  I've  had  two 
abortions.  One  was  when  I  was  17  and  the 
other  one  was  when  I  was  19.  The  first  time 
I  found  out  I  was  pregnant  was  in  1975. 
When  I  was  told  my  pregnancy  test  was 
positive,  a  woman  from  Planned  Parenthood 
told  me  I  had  three  option.  She  said,  'You 
can  keep  the  baby,  abort  it.  or  give  It  up  for 
adoption."  She  said,  "Now  go  home  and 
decide."  Looking  back,  I  feel  that  I  was 
never  dinected  as  to  how  I  might  keep  the 
baby  or  give  it  up  for  adoption.  I  went  in  to 
have  the  abortion  a  week  later.  I  remember 
somehow  thinking  that  all  this  was  only  a 
blob.  I  don't  think  I  could  have  ever  had  an 
abortion  If  I  would  have  really  known  that 
my  baby"^  heart  was  beating  and  it  had  real 
arms  and  legs. 

After  I  had  the  abortion.  I  started  having 
problems  with  low  self-esteem,  guilt,  and 
just  feeling  all  mixed-up  inside.  I  remember 
crying  all  the  time  real  easily.  I  was  never 
told  that  I  might  have  any  emotional  prob- 
lems froai  this.  Somehow,  because  I  didn't 
think  I  was  supposed  to  feel  anything,  I 
tried  to  Just  forget  about  it  and  to  change 
my  lifestyle. 

After  the  second  abortion,  I  started  grow- 
ing facial  hair  and  hair  on  my  chest.  I  never 
realized  that  these  symptoms  of  hormonal 
imbalance  are  fairly  common  problems 
among  Women  post-abortion.  I  also  started 
having  more  emotional  troubles. 

A  few  years  later  I  started  noticing  I  was 
really  uncomfortable  around  small  children. 
I  found  myself  with  more  guilt,  low  self- 
esteem,  and  it  was  very  hard  to  concentrate. 
It  seems  I  was  even  more  mixed-up  inside.  I 
noticed  I  was  depressed  a  lot  and  even  head- 
ing toward  being  anorexic.  I  thought  If  I 
could  just  get  skinny  enough,  I  would  be  ac- 
cepted. Again,  no  one  had  told  me  about  the 


possibility  of  experiencing  physical  or  emo- 
tional problems. 

I  feel  that  abortion  should  be  treated  like 
other  surgeries.  Women  should  be  told  of 
any  and  all  physical  and  emotional  compli- 
cations. They  have  a  right  to  Imow  what  an 
8-week-oId  baby  really  looks  like.  I  also  be- 
lieve that  women  should  be  warned  of  the 
pain  involved.  These  are  basic  women's 
rights  and  should  be  part  of  the  Informed 
consent  pr<M;ess. 

Thank  you  for  the  efforts  you  are  making 
on  behalf  of  American  women  and  their 
right  to  know. 

Name  withheld  upon  request. 

North  Dakota. 

June  21.  1986. 
Dear  Senator  Humphrey:  I  am  writing 
you  in  support  of  the  "Informed  Consent 
Bill"  which  you  are  presenting  for  those  of 
us  who  were  not  informed  before  we  had 
our  abortions.  Speaking  as  a  woman  who 
had  an  alwrtion  almost  11  years  ago.  I 
thank  you  for  your  concern  for  those  of  us 
suffering  from  "post-abortion  trauma "  who 
are  unable  to  do  any  thing  about  changing 
our  law.  I  hope  and  pray  that  you  will  push 
onward  in  passing  this  bill  to  help  those 
women  who  don't  understand  what  they  are 
setting  themselves  up  for. 

When  I  was  16.  I  was  shuffled  through  an 
assembly  line  abortion.  I  was  number  13  of 
17  who  went  through  the  morning  session  at 
one  al>ortion  clinic  on  June  25.  1975.  My  an- 
niversary date  is  approaching  fast.  That 
date  continues  to  be  fresh  in  my  mind. 
Physically  I  had  no  problems  with  my  abor- 
tion, but  emotionally  I  created  a  "living 
hell"  that  continues  on  a  daily  basis. 

Immediately  following  the  "simple  band- 
aid  procedure",  I  became  heavily  involved 
with  drugs  and  alcohol  (I  didn't  have  to 
think  if  I  was  high).  I  became  promiscuous 
(anthing  to  help  boost  my  low  self-esteem). 
I  continued  for  8  years,  beating  myself  into 
the  ground.  But  the  "heart-ache"  never 
stopped.  I  began  seeing  a  psychologist  in 
college,  but  he  wouldn't  let  me  talk  about 
my  abortion.  He  said  it  was  over  and  done 
with  and  I  should  forget  it. 

I  couldn't  talk  to  my  family  because  they 
didn't  know  about  my  "removal  of  tissue." 
So  the  self-inflicted  destruction  continued. 
After  8  years  I  decided  I  would  "make-up " 
for  my  abortion  by  having  another  baby.  So 
I  intentionally  went  out  and  got  pregnant 
again,  only  this  time  I  had  the  baby  and 
placed  it  up  for  adoption.  She  was  twm 
June  25,  1983.  She  was  placed  up  for  adop- 
tion in  the  same  city  that  my  abortion  took 
place  in. 

If  I  had  known  that  it  would  t>e  difficult 
to  sleep  at  night  and  that  every  time  1  saw  a 
child  about  the  same  age  as  would  be  the 
one  I  got  rid  of  my  insides  would  ""flinch", 
or  that  I  would  feel  I  had  to  have  another 
child  to  "justify"  my  actions  as  a  teen-ager. 
I  hope  and  pray  I  would  have  made  another 
decision. 

Sincerely, 

Theresa  Wibbelsman, 

Cincinnati,  OH. 

ExHisrr  1 
S.  272 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representative*  of  the  UniUd  States  of 
America  in  Congreu  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Informed  Consent 
Act". 

DETINmORS 

Sec.  2.  For  purposes  of  this  Act,  the 
term— 


(1)  the  term  "abortion"  means  the  use  of 
any  instrument,  medicine,  drug,  or  any 
other  substance  or  device,  to  terminate  the 
pregancy  of  a  woman  Icnown  to  be  pregnant 
with  an  intention  other  than  to  increase  the 
probability  of  a  live  birth,  to  preserve  the 
life  or  health  of  the  child  after  live  birth,  or 
to  remove  a  dead  fetus: 

(2)  the  term  '"Department"  means  the  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Services; 

(3)  the  term  ""Federal  financial  assistance" 
means  any  type  of  Federal  financial  assist- 
ance for  the  provision  of  health  services 
which  is  provided  directly  by  the  Depart- 
ment to  a  recipient  or  which  is  provided 
through  a  recipient  of  such  assistance  from 
the  Department  to  another  individual  or 
entity,  and  Includes  grants,  contracts,  loans, 
cooperative  agreements,  and  reimburse- 
ments and  payments  for  services: 

(4)  the  term  "informed  consent"'  means 
the  consent  to  an  abortion  by  a  pregnant 
woman  after  such  woman  is  provided  with 
all  information  necessary  in  order  to  enable 
such  woman  to  intelligently  exercise  her 
judgment  with  respect  to  the  alx>rtion  by 
reasonably  lialancing  the  probable  rislis  of 
the  abortion  against  the  probable  benefits 
of  the  abortion: 

(5)  the  term  ""pregnant  woman"' ^means 
any  woman  who  is  pregnant  and,  with  re- 
spect to  factors  other  than  age,  is  legally  ca- 
pable of  giving  valid  consent  to  the  perform- 
ance of  an  abortion:  and 

(6)  the  term  ""Secretary"  means  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health  and  Human  Services. 

INFORMED  CONSENT  REQUIRED 

Sec  3.  (a)  No  individual  who— 

(1)  is  employed  in  a  hospital,  clinic,  insti- 
tution, or  facility  which  provides  health 
care  services  and  is  owned  or  operated  by 
the  Department: 

(2)  is  employed  by  a  hospital,  clinic,  insti- 
tution, or  facility  which  receives  any  Feder- 
al financial  assistance:  or 

(3)  receives  any  Federal  financial  assist- 
ance, 

shall,  within  the  scope  of  employment  of 
such  Individual,  perform  an  abortion  on  a 
pregnant  woman  unless  such  individual  has, 
prior  to  the  performance  of  such  abortion, 
complied  with  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

(b)  An  individual  to  whom  subsection  (a) 
applies  shall,  prior  to  performing  an  abor- 
tion on  a  pregnant  woman— 

(1)  ensure  that  such  woman  has  been 
given  sufficient  information  to  enable  such 
woman  to  give  informed  consent  to  the 
abortion:  and 

(2)  obtain  the  written  certification  of  such 
woman  that  her  consent  to  the  abortion  is 
informed,  has  been  freely  given,  and  is  not 
the  result  of  coercion. 

(c)  Any  written  certification  obtained 
from  a  pregnant  woman  under  subsection 
(b)(2)  shall  be  confidential,  and  may  not  be 
released  to  any  person  other  than— 

( 1 )  such  women; 

(2)  the  individual  who  perfomed  the  abor- 
tion: or 

(3)  any  other  individual  who  is  required  to 
consent  to  the  abortion  pursuant  to  law, 
unless  such  woman  provides  written  consent 
to  the  release  of  such  certification  to  any 
other  person  or  a  Federal  or  State  court 
issues  an  order  requiring  the  release  of  such 
certification  to  any  other  person. 

(d)(1)  The  Secretary  shall  promulgate 
rules  and  procedures  to  ensure  that  officers 
and  employees  of  any  hospital,  clinic,  insti- 
tution, or  facility  described  in  subsection  (a) 
comply  with  this  Act. 


(2)  The  head  of  each  hospital,  clinic.  InsU- 
tution,  or  facility  described  in  subsection 
(aK2)  shall— 

(A)  promulgate  rules  and  procedures  to 
ensure  that  officers  and  employees  of  such 
hospital,  clinic,  institution,  or  facUlty 
comply  with  this  Act;  and 

(B)  take  appropriate  actions  to  monitor 
and  enforce  compliance  by  such  officers  and 
employees  with  this  Act  and  such  rules  and 
procedures. 

medical  CMKRGKNCY  EXCKPnOM 

Sec.  4.  The  provisions  of  subsections  (a) 
and  (b)  of  section  3  shall  not  apply  in  the 
case  of  an  abortion  performed  on  a  preg- 
nant woman,  if  the  woman's  physician  de- 
termines, in  the  exercise  of  such  physician's 
best  medical  judgment,  that  a  medical  emer- 
gency exists  that  complicates  the  woman's 
pregnancy  in  a  manner  which  requires  an 
immediate  abortion. 

EirroRCDfCirr 

Sec.  5.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  monitor 
compliance  with  this  Act  by  individuals, 
hospitals,  clinics,  institutions,  and  facilities 
subject  to  this  Act.  If  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines that  such  an  individual,  hospital. 
clinic,  institution,  or  facility  has  failed  to 
comply  with  this  Act,  the  Secretary  shall 
provide  a  written  notice  to  such  individual, 
hospital,  clinic,  institution,  or  facility 
which— 

(1)  specifies  such  determination:  and 

(2)  states  that  unless  such  individual,  hos- 
pital, clinic,  institution,  or  facility  complies 
with  this  Act  within  15  days  after  the  re- 
ceipt of  such  notice,  all  Federal  assistance 
provided  to  such  entity  will  be  terminated. 

(b)  Any  individual,  hospital,  clinic,  institu- 
tion, or  facility  which  receives  a  written 
notice  under  subsection  (a),  may,  within  30 
days  after  the  receipt  of  such  notice,  re- 
quest the  Secretary  for  a  hearing  with  re- 
spect to— 

(1)  the  determination  of  the  Secretary 
under  subsection  (a): 

(2)  compliance  by  such  individual,  hospi- 
tal, clinic,  institution,  or  facility  with  this 
Act;  and 

(3)  the  termination  of  Federal  assistance 
to  such  individual,  hospital,  clinic,  institu- 
tion, or  facility  pursuant  to  this  Act. 

(c)  If  the  Secretary  receives  a  request  for 
a  hearing  under  subsection  (b),  the  Secre- 
tary shall  schedule  a  hearing  in  response  to 
such  request  within  30  days  after  receiving 
such  request.  Such  hearing  shall  be  con- 
ducted on  the  record  in  accordance  with  sec- 
tions 554  through  559  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code. 

LEGAL  ACnOHS 

Sec.  6.  Any  individual  who  Is  aggrieved  by 
the  failure  of  an  individual  subject  to  this 
Act  to  provide  the  informed  consent  re- 
quired by  this  Act,  or  by  the  failure  of  a 
hospital,  clinic,  institution,  or  facility  sub- 
ject to  this  Act  to  comply  with  this  Act,  may 
bring  an  action  for  appropriate  relief  in  the 
district  court  of  the  United  States  in  which 
such  individual  resides  or  in  which  such  fail- 
ure occurred. 

INPORMATIONAL  MATERIALS 

Sec.  7.  (a)  Within  120  days  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary 
shall  prepare  and  make  available  to  the 
public,  materials  which  contain— 

(1)  a  description  of  various  methixls  of 
abortion; 

(2)  a  description  of  the  medical  risks,  both 
physical  and  psychological  associated  with 
abortion: 
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(S)  m  dfcripttOD  of  the  probable  anatomi- 
cal and  phTikdocical  characteristics  of  the 
unbom  child  at  two-week  cestational  Incre- 
menta  fnm  ferttlliatlon  to  full  term,  includ- 
Inc  InfonnaUon  on  the  unbom  child's  abili- 
ty to  survive  outside  the  mother's  womb; 


(4)  InfonnaUon  oonceming  the  availability 
of  financial  aaslstanoe  and  social  services,  in- 
cluding a  cominvhenalve  list  of  (A)  public 
and  itrivate  agencies,  including  adoption 
agencies,  which  are  available  to  assist  a 
woman  through  pregnancy,  childbirth,  and 
the  period  of  dependency  of  her  child  or 
chUdrm,  (B)  the  addresses  and  telephone 
numbers  of  such  agencies,  and  (C)  a  descrip- 
tkm  of  the  services  offered  by  each  such 
agency. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  prepare  the  mate- 
rials required  by  subsection  (a)  in  each  lan- 
guage used  by  a  significant  portion  of  the 
population  of  the  United  States. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  make  the  materi- 
als, required  by  subsection  (a)  available  to 
the  public  without  charge. 

(d)  The  Secretary  shall  annually  review 
and  update  the  materials  required  by  sub- 
section (a). 

SKVKKABIUTT 

Sk.  8.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act  or  the 
application  thereof  to  any  person  or  circum- 
stance is  held  invalid,  neither  the  remainder 
of  this  Act  nor  the  application  of  such  pro- 
vision to  other  persons  or  circumstances 
shaU  be  affected  thereby. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
RocKxrsLLKR).  The  clerk  will  call  the 
roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roU. 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  believe 
that  the  distinguished  acting  Republi- 
can leader  has  a  resolution  which  he 
wishes  to  submit. 

BIr.  SIMPSON.  I  do.  indeed.  I  thank 
the  majority  leader  for  his  courtesy,  as 
alwajrs. 


MAKING  AN  APPOINTMENT  TO 
THE  COMMITTEE  ON  GOVERN- 
MENTAL AFFAIRS 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
a  resolution  to  the  desk  on  behalf  of 
Senator  Dole  and  ask  for  its  immedi- 
ate consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report  the  resolution. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  resolution  (S.  Res.  112)  making  an  ap- 
pointment to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

Reaolved,  That  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
(Mr.  Trible)  is  hereby  appointed  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Governmental 
Affairs,  in  lieu  of  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota (Mr.  Durenberger). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  112)  was 
agreed  to. 


Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 
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DiRECrriNG  SENATE  LEGAL 
COUNSEL  REPRESENTATION  IN 
CIVIL  MATTER 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  send  to 
the  desk  a  resolution  on  behalf  of 
myself  and  Mr.  Dole  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report  the  resolution. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  resolution  (S.  Res.  113)  to  direct  the 
Senate  Legal  Counsel  to  represent  Senator 
Lugar  and  Senator  Quayle  in  a  civil  action. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  this  reso- 
lution would  direct  the  Senate  legal 
counsel  to  represent  both  Senator 
LuQAR  and  Senator  Quayle  in  a  Porter 
County,  IN,  circuit  court  civil  action  in 
which  they  have  been  named  as  de- 
fendants. Governor  Orr  and  the 
present  and  former  Indiana  secretaries 
of  state  have  also  been  named  as  de- 
fendants. 

The  plaintiff  is  alleging  that  the 
17th  amendment  to  the  Constitution, 
providing  for  the  direct  election  of 
U.S.  Senators,  is  unconstitutional.  The 
plaintiff's  theory  is  that  the  amend- 
ment violates  the  limitation  on  the 
amending  power  in  article  V  of  the 
Constitution  "that  no  State  without 
its  Consent,  shall  be  deprived  of  its 
equal  Suffrage  in  the  Senate." 

I  have  previously  addressed  the 
Senate,  in  remarks  appearing  in  the 
CoacRXSSiONAL  RECORD  pp.  4300-4307, 
daily  edition  March  2,  1984,  on  the  his- 
tory of  the  17th  amendment.  The  17th 
amendment,  of  course,  reiterated  the 
basic  decision  of  the  framers,  as  ex- 
pr^ed  in  article  I,  section  3,  clause  1 
of  the  Constitution,  that  "The  Senate 
of  the  United  States  shall  be  composed 
of  two  Senators  from  each  State,"  and 
that  "each  Senator  shall  have  one 
vote."  What  the  17th  amendment  did 
was  to  substitute,  for  the  provision  in 
article  I  that  Senators  shall  be 
"chosen  by  the  Legislature,"  a  provi- 
sion that  Senators  shall  "be  elected  by 
the  people."  Accordingly,  the  17th 
amendment  did  not  negate  the  equali- 
ty of  suffrage  which  the  States  enjoy 
in  the  Senate,  but  only  changed  the 
manner  of  electing  Senators. 

In  order  that  the  appropriate  re- 
sponse to  the  complaint  may  be  filed,  I 
move  adoption  of  the  resolution. 

TTie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolu- 
tion. 

Tiie  resolution  (S.  Res.  113)  was 
agreed  to. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

ITie  resolution,  with  its  preamble, 
reads  as  follows: 


Whereas,  in  the  case  of  Edioin  E.  Dock  v. 
Edwin  J.  Simcox.  et  aL,  Cause  No.  64CX)1- 
8701-CrPl7  pending  in  the  Circuit  Court  of 
Porter  County,  Indiana,  the  plaintiff  has 
named  as  defendants  both  Senator  Richard 
G.  Lugai*  and  Senator  Dan  Quayle: 

Whereas,  pursuant  to  section  703(a)  and 
704(a)  of  the  Ethics  in  Government  Act  of 
1978.  2  Q.S.C.  iS  288b(a)  and  288c(a)  (1982). 
the  Senate  may  direct  its  counsel  to  defend 
Members  of  the  Senate  in  civil  actions  relat- 
ing to  their  official  responsibilities:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolvtd.  That  the  Senate  Legal  Counsel 
is  directed  to  represent  Senator  Lugar  and 
Senator  Quayle  in  the  case  of  Edwin  E. 
Dock  v.  idwin  J.  Simcox.  et  al 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  reso- 
lution was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 
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Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  Senators  Boren  and  Cohen,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  an 
additional  star  print  of  Senate  Report 
100-7  in  order  to  reflect  necessary  cor- 
rections and  to  include  the  transmittal 
letter  from  Senator  Boren  and  Sena- 
tor Cohen  to  Senator  Inouye. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


i 


RRECTING  SENATE 
RESOLUTION  103 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  make 
this  reqpiest  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Kenne- 
dy. 

Due  to  a  previous  error,  a  date  on 
Senate  Resolution  103  is  incorrect.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  date 
February  26,  1986.  in  the  fourth 
whereas  clause  of  the  resolution,  first 
line,  page  2,  be  changed  to  February 
25,  1986. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BfYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  am  in- 
formed that  Calendar  Order  No.  16,  S. 
214,  has  been  cleared  on  the  other  side 
of  the  aisle.  May  I  ask  the  distin- 
guished Republican  leader  if  that  is 
correct? 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
majority  leader  is  correct. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  acting  Re- 
publican leader. 


DIRECTING  A  FEDERAL  ENERGY 
REGULATORY  COMMISSION 

ORD8R    WITH    RESPECT    TO    A 
CERTAIN  DOCKET  NUMBER 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calen- 
dar Order  No.  16. 


The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 

clerk  will  report. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
Calendar  No.  16  (S.  214).  a  bill  to  direct 

the  Federal  Energy  Regulatory  Commission 

to  issue  an  order  with  respect  to  Docket  No. 

EL-85-38-000. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider 
the  bill. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President, 
S.  214  would  settle  a  longstanding  con- 
troversy concerning  several  of  Idaho 
Power  Co.'s  hydroelectric  projects  lo- 
cated on  the  Snake  River  in  the  State 
of  Idaho.  The  controversy  is  the  result 
of  an  unanticipated  court  decision 
that  created  a  conflict  between  Idaho 
Power  Co.'s  right  to  water  for  its  hy- 
droelectric projects  and  the  rights  of 
water  users  upstream  from  Idaho 
Power's  Swan  Palls  project. 

After  years  of  acrimony,  the  parties 
to  this  dispute  have  agreed  to  a  com- 
promise. As  part  of  the  compromise 
agreement,  Idaho  Power  has  agreed  to 
relinquish  certain  of  its  disputed  water 
rights.  Accordingly,  FERC  approval  of 
the  agreement  is  necessary  in  order  to 
protect  Idaho  Power  against  allega- 
tions that  it  has:  First,  alienated  prop- 
erty—that is,  the  disputed  water 
rights— which  is  part  of  its  hydroelec- 
tric projects  in  violation  of  standard  li- 
cense terms  and  conditions;  and 
second,  reduced  the  usefulness  of  its 
capital  investments  for  purposes  of 
consideration  in  wholesale  ratemak- 
ing. 

By  its  terms,  S.  214  would  require 
the  Federal  Energy  Regulatory  Com- 
mission to  approve  the  Swan  Palls 
compromise.  In  the  same  proceeding 
in  which  approval  of  the  compromise 
has  been  requested,  Idaho  Power  has 
entered  into  settlements  with  the  Na- 
tional Marine  Fisheries  Service,  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  and  the 
Idaho  Resources  Legal  Foundation 
that  resolve  these  bodies'  concerns 
over  the  effect  of  the  compromise  on 
fish  and  wildlife  water  requirements. 
In  effect,  the  settlements  reserve  the 
environmental  issues  raised  by  the 
Swan  Falls  compromise  for  disposition 
in  future  relicensing  proceedings. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  provides  an 
end  to  a  long  water  war.  I  believe  it  is 
in  the  public  interest  and  urge  its  pas- 
sage. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
in  strong  support  of  S.  214,  which  I  co- 
sponsored  with  my  colleague.  Senator 
Symms.  This  is  an  important  measure 
which  affects  only  the  State  of  Idaho, 
but  resolves  a  long  standing  and  con- 
troversial dispute  regarding  water 
rights  for  the  Swan  Falls  Dam.  This 
legislation  is  supported  by  the  State  of 
Idaho,  Idaho  Power  Co.,  and  the 
entire  congressional  delegation.  At 
this  point,  I  ask  luianimous  consent  to 
insert  in  the  Record  a  copy  of  a  letter 
from  Governor  Andrus  indicating  his 
support  for  the  bill. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Office  of  the  Governor, 
Boise,  ID,  January  8,  1987. 
Hon.  J.  Bennett  Johnston, 
ChaiTTnan.    Senate    Committee    on    Energy 
and    Natural    Resources,     U.S.    Senate. 
Dirkaen    Office    Building.    Washington. 
DC. 

Dear  Senator  Johnston:  Passage  of  S.  214 
will  represent  the  final  resolution  of  a 
major  water  rights  dispute  that  has  plagued 
Idaho  and  its  citizens  for  many  years. 

The  controversy  has  become  Icnown  as  the 
Swan  Palls  issue  because  it  involves  the 
quality  and  protectability  of  Idaho  Power 
(Company's  water  rights  at  its  hydro 
projects  at  and  above  Swan  Falls,  the  qual- 
ity and  future  soundness  of  irrigation,  and 
other  consumptive  uses  developed  in  good 
faith  over  many  years. 

The  State  of  Idaho  and  Idaho  Power  Com- 
pany have  taken  an  important  and  historic 
step  in  settling  claims  to  the  use  of  the 
waters  of  the  Snake  River  before  the  river  is 
over-appropriated  and  the  options  for  the 
wise  settlement  are  gone.  Other  western 
states  have  not  been  so  fortunate. 

The  Agreement  requires  action  by  PERC 
because  the  hydro  projects  involved  are  all 
licensed  under  the  Federal  Power  Act. 
F^RC  has  not  acted  to  date  although  over 
two  years  have  passed.  Apparently  there  are 
concerns  that  a  FERC  order  would  be 
argued  as  having  precedential  effect  in 
other  proceedings. 

The  Settlement  Agreement  is  not  fully  ef- 
fective until  FERC  has  acted  or  until  Con- 
gress passes  a  bill  such  as  S.  214.  If  the 
Agreement  it  terminated  before  it  is  imple- 
mented, the  State  will  face  years  of  litiga- 
tion and  uncertainly  about  the  validity  of 
existing  water  rights  and  the  availability  of 
water  for  new  uses.  The  legal  and  political 
climate  which  led  to  the  settlement  may  not 
again  be  duplicated,  and  the  unarguable 
benefits  of  the  settlement  will  thus  be  lost. 

Your  favorable  consideration  of  S.  214  will 
be  appreciated. 
Sincerely, 

Cecil  D.  Andrus. 

Governor. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  This  legislation  is 
virtually  identical  to  an  amendment 
which  passed  both  Houses  during  the 
99th  Congress,  but  which  failed  to 
become  enacted  into  law  due  to  a  veto 
by  the  President  with  respect  to  unre- 
lated matters  in  other  parts  of  the  bill. 
In  his  veto  message,  the  President  in- 
dicated his  support  for  this  piece  of 
legislation  and  it  does  have  adminis- 
tration support. 

I  would  like  to  emphasize  that  this  is 
a  very  narrow  piece  of  legislation.  It  is 
not  intended  to  prejudice  or  be  dispos- 
itive of  fish  and  wildlife  issues  which 
have  been  raised  by  some  as  concerns. 
For  example,  by  virtue  of  this  legisla- 
tion and  the  agreement  which  it  rati- 
fies, for  the  first  time  water  rights  on 
the  Snake  River  will  be  adjudicated  in 
formal  State  proceedings.  At  that 
time,  any  reserved  water  rights  which 
may  be  necessary  for  fish  and  wildlife 
values  protected  by  the  Deer  Flats 
Wildlife  Refuge  can  be  litigated.  In  ad- 
dition, this  legislation  does  not  affect 
in  any  way  requirements  that  may  be 


necessary  as  a  result  of  the  Electric 
Consumers  Protection  Act  of  1986 
when  the  dams  involved  are  subject  to 
relicensing.  To  the  extent  that  there 
are  any  residual  concerns  that  are  not 
addressed  by  this  statement,  I  will  con- 
tinue to  work  with  interested  parties, 
the  Idaho  delegation,  the  State,  and 
Idaho  Power  to  resolve  them  satisfac- 
torily. 

I  wish  to  thank  Senator  Johnston 
and  the  majority  leader  for  their  ef- 
forts in  expecliting  this  measure 
through  the  committee  and  through 
the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  is  before  the  Senate  and  open  to 
amendment.  If  there  be  no  amend- 
ment to  be  proposed,  the  question  is 
on  the  engrossment  and  third  reading 
of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 
S.  214 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of   the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 
SKITION  I.  FKKC  ORDKR. 

Notwithstanding  any  petition  filed  by  the 
Idaho  Power  Company  on  November  26. 
1984,  with  the  Federal  Energy  Regulatory 
Commission  for  a  declaratory  order  con- 
cerning an  Agreement  dated  October  25, 
1984  (exhibit  A,  petition  of  Idaho  Power 
Company  for  declaratory  order,  docket 
numbered  EL-85-38-000),  relative  to  the 
projects  of  such  company  specifically  refer- 
enced in  the  petition,  the  Federal  Energy 
Regulatory  Commission  is  only  authorized 
and  directed,  in  lieu  of  the  petition  request, 
to  issue  an  order  within  ninety  days  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  under  the 
Federal  Power  Act  that  such  Agreement 
shall  not  be  considered  by  the  Commission, 
in  any  subsequent  proceeding  before  the 
Commission  during  the  remaining  term  of 
the  licenses  applicable  to  such  projects,  to 
be  (1)  inconsistent  with  the  terms  and  con- 
ditions of  such  licenses  concerning  project 
property  or  the  utilization  thereof;  or  (2) 
imprudent  for  purposes  of  section  205  of  the 
Federal  Power  Act. 

SKC.  2.  SAVIN(;S  PROVISION. 

Nothing  in  section  1  or  in  any  order  issued 
by  the  Commission  pursuant  to  section  I 
shall  be  construed  as  affecting  any  stipula- 
tion or  other  agreement  entered  into  with 
the  State  of  Idaho  or  the  Idaho  Power  Com- 
pany prior  to  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act  relating  to  any  fish  and  wildlife  matters 
affected  by  any  such  project.  Except  as  ex- 
pressly provided  in  section  1,  nothing  in 
such  section  shall  affect  the  application  or 
requirements  of  section  10  of  the  Federal 
Power  Act  or  any  other  provision  of  such 
Act  to  any  person  or  project. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill 
was  passed. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 
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As  you  know,  the  closure  of  this  camp  will 
cause  the  dislocation  of  many  thousands  of 
people,  and  will  severely  disrupt  attempts  to 
relocate  the  camp's  inhabitants  to  new 
homes.  I  would  appreciate  your  views  on 


the  U.S.  The  current  population  of  Ktaao-I- 
Dang  comprises  four  groups: 

—the  remainder  of  the  orlgittal  Khao-I- 
Dang  population,  now  estimated  at  13.9M; 

—the  family  card  holders  (also  called  food 
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THE  PLIOHT  OF  CAMBODIAN 
REFUGEES  AND  THE  CLOSING 
OF  THE  KHAO  I  DANG  REFU- 
GEE CAlfP  IN  THAILAND 

Mr.  FELLl  Mr.  President.  I  want  to 
call  attention  to  the  plight  of  Cambo- 
dian refugees  who  continue  to  live  in 
Thailand  with  no  certain  solution  to 
their  i>roblem.  An  editorial  in  the  New 
York  Times.  February  12,  states  the 
poJnt  suodnctly:  "Refugee  Job  Not 
Finished." 

The  United  States  and  other  coun- 
tries that  have  offered  resettlement 
for  Indochinese  refugees  have  done  so 
much  in  the  past  that  it  is  hard  to 
accept  that  the  Job  is  still  undone. 
What  has  been  accomplished  is  a  trib- 
ute to  the  notk.  and  commitment  of 
many  people,  organizations,  and  gov- 
ernments. 

One  is  the  International  Rescue 
Cmnmittee,  led  for  over  SO  years  by  its 
distinguished  chairman,  Leo  Cheme— 
who  in  turn  succeeded  Reinhold  Nie- 
buhr— that's  how  far  baclc  this  organi- 
lation  goes  in  its  humanitarian  work. 
John  Whitehead.  Deputy  Secretary  of 
State,  served  as  president  of  the  IRC 
for  many  years  before  accepting  his 
present  position.  I  have  been  a  direc- 
tor of  the  IRC  for  over  30  years  and 
was  once  vice  president  of  it.  It  is  one 
of  my  proudest  affiliations. 

The  IRC  serves  as  Joint  voluntary 
agency  for  our  refugee  programs  in 
Thailand— and  other  groups;  including 
the  U^.  Catholic  Conference,  Church 
World  Service,  the  Lutheran  Immigra- 
tion and  Refugee  Service  [LIRSl  serve 
similar  functions  in  other  countries 
where  there  are  significant  refugee 
concentrations.  Among  governments, 
Thailand  deserves  our  thanlu  for  its 
assistance  to  the  Cambodians  and 
other  Indochinese,  as  do  the  other 
countries  of  the  region:  Hong  Kong, 
Indonesia.  Bfalaysia,  the  Philippines, 
and  Singapore. 

Our  domestic  voluntary  agencies 
have  long  played  icey  roles  in  refugee 
resettlement,  and  they  are  well  repre- 
sented in  Rhode  Island.  In  particular, 
I  would  lllie  to  express  my  apprecia- 
tion for  the  efforts  of  the  Cambodian 
Society  of  Rhode  Island,  the  Interna- 
tional Institute,  the  Indo-Chinese  Ad- 
vocacy Project,  and  the  Khmer-Bud- 
dhist Temple.  These  groups  have 
helped  focus  public  awareness  on  the 
plight  of  the  refugees  in  Khao  I  Dang 
and  are  actively  involved  in  helping 
refugees  when  they  arrive  in  the 
United  States. 

We  have  many  Indochinese  refugees 
in  Rhode  Island— the  largest  percent- 
age in  relation  to  our  population  of 
any  State  in  the  country.  They  are 
proving  to  be  good  members  of  our  so- 
ciety; many  of  them  moving  toward 
U.S.  citizenship.  self-supporting 
through  employment,  their  chUdren 
doing  well  in  school,  in  some  cases  car- 
rying off  academic  prizes  and  winning 


spelling  bees,  despite  their  newness  to 
the  English  language. 

Many  of  the  refugees  In  Rhode 
Island  are  from  Cambodia,  and  it  is 
from  them  and  from  their  friends  and 
supporters  that  I  have  heard  at  first 
hand  of  the  plight  of  the  Cambodians 
who  remain  in  Thailand.  Many  are  im- 
perilled now  by  the  Thai  Govern- 
ment's announced  intent  to  close  the 
Kluu)  I  Dang  Camp.  Others  are 
stranded  in  temporary  encampments 
along  the  Thai/Cambodian  border,  j 

The  Khao  I  Dang  Camp  is  familiar 
to  many  Americans,  since  it  was  the 
setting  for  the  closing  scenes  of  the 
Academy  Award-winning  film  "The 
Killing  Fields."  When  the  heroic  Cam- 
bodian refugee,  Dith  Fran,  finally 
makes  his  way  across  the  border  into 
Thailand  it  is  at  Khao  I  Dang  that  he 
arrives,  and  it  is  there  that  he  is  re- 
united with  his  friend  and  colleague, 
the  journalist  Sydney  Schanberg. 

Id  my  letter,  which  I  addressed  to 
Jonathan  Moore,  the  U.S.  Coordinator 
for  Refugee  Affairs,  and  also  sent  to 
Deputy  Secretary  Whitehead,  I  re- 
ferred to  the  Cambodians  as  "tragic 
victims  of  recent  geopolitical  turbu- 
lance,"  and  stated  that  "it  would  be 
unconscionable  to  place  these  refugees 
at  further  risk  in  camps  closer  to  the 
bonder."  I  asked  that  we  step  up  our 
efforts  through  our  already  author- 
ized and  funded  refugee  and  immigra- 
tion programs  to  assist  these  deserving 
pe<H}Ie. 

I  am  glad  to  note  from  Ambassador 
Moore's  reply  that  the  Thai  Govern- 
ment has  said  it  will  continue  to  make 
refugees  available  for  resettlement 
processing.  I  hope  that  will  include 
processing  for  refugee  admission  as 
well  as  immigration  to  the  United 
States,  and  that  arrangements  will  be 
made  to  facilitate  such  processing  on 
an  expedited  basis.  If  the  refugees  are 
moved  to  the  border,  there  must  be  a 
renewed  commitment  to  offer  interna- 
tional protection  to  the  border  popula- 
tion and  to  permit  resettlement  proc- 
essing, particularly  for  those  with  ties 
to  the  United  States. 

This  is  a  responsibility  that  bears  on 
the  Thai  authorities,  who  we  hope  will 
find  a  way  to  end  the  catch-22  where- 
by they  ask  that  we  resettle  refugees 
from  Khao  I  Dang  and  elsewhere, 
then  deny  permission  to  carry  out  the 
necessary  interviews  and  processing— a 
point  well  made  in  the  New  York 
Times  editorial.  Even  more,  it  bears  on 
our  own  Government,  and  on  the 
other  countries  continuing  to  offer  re- 
settlement from  Southeast  Asia— prin- 
cipally Australia  and  Canada. 

Wi^en  we  think  back  on  the  tragic 
history  since  the  fall  of  the  Indochina 
countries  to  communism  in  1975,  the 
tragedy  is  only  lightened  by  the 
memory  of  the  world's  willingness  to 
rescue  the  refugees  who  fled  and 
found  only  temporary  and  insecure 
first  asylum  within  the  region.  The 


first  wate  came  in  1975  with  the  fall  of 
Saigon— more  than  150,000  coming  im- 
mediately to  the  United  States  and 
elsewhet«.  Then  came  the  boat  people 
in  1978-80,  a  flood  tide  of  humanity— 
and  the  world  responded.  At  the  Boat 
Refugee  Conference  in  Geneva  in  July 
1979,  the  United  SUtes  under  Presi- 
dent Carter's  leadership  doubled  its  al- 
ready generous  resettlement  program 
and  pledged  to  accept  14,000  a 
month— a  rate  substantially  achieved 
for  2  years. 

There  are  now  much  smaller  num- 
bers of  refugees  in  the  region,  and  an 
even  smaller  number  for  whom  reset- 
tlement in  the  United  States  is  the  ap- 
propriate solution.  But  there  are  some 
for  whom  this  is  not  Just  the  right 
answer,  it  is  the  only  answer. 

What  I  believe  has  happened  is  that 
a  program  that  stands  as  a  monument 
to  U.S.  generosity  to  refugees— a 
monument  that  to  some  small  extent 
atones  lor  America's  tragic  failure  to 
do  more  to  rescue  the  Jews  of  Europe 
from  the  Nazi  Holocaust— has  gone 
tired  in  its  later  years.  But  the  prob- 
lem remains:  there  are  refugees  in 
Southeast  Asia  for  whom  resettlement 
in  the  United  States  is  as  right  and 
necessary  today  as  it  was  10  years  ago. 
And  we  should  renew  and  revitalize 
our  commitment  to  help  them. 

I  ask  the  responsible  authorities— in 
the  State  Department,  at  the  Justice 
Department,  and  the  Immigration 
Service,  in  the  United  Nations  High 
Commi^ioner  for  Refugees  and  the 
International  Committee  of  the  Red 
Cross— to  work  with  the  Thai  Govern- 
ment, and  with  the  other  resettlement 
countries,  to  assure  that  the  last  phase 
of  the  Indochinese  refugee  program 
lives  up  to  the  high  standards  set  in 
earlier  years.  Refugee  admissions 
numbers  should  not  be  the  issue: 
32,000  have  been  authorized  and 
funded  for  1987.  Most  of  the  Khmer 
on  the  border  will  return  to  Cambodia 
when  their  security  can  be  assured. 
But  there  are  some — on  the  border 
and  in  Khao  I  Dang— for  whom  reset- 
tlement remains  the  only  solution.  We 
can  help  them  as  refugees  or  as  immi- 
grants, depending  on  their  qualifica- 
tions. But  for  their  sake,  and  ours,  let 
us  help  them. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  the  texts  of  my 
letters  to  Ambassador  Moore  and 
Deputy  Secretary  Whitehead,  Ambas- 
sador Moore's  reply,  and  the  New 
York  Tbnes  editorial  of  February  12. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record  as  follows: 


VS.  Senate. 
CoKMrrnEE  dm  Foreign  Relations. 
Wathington,  DC,  January  16.  1987. 
Hon.  Jonathan  Moore. 
U.S.    Coordinator  for  Refugee  Affairs  and 
Ambattador   at   Large,    Department    of 
State,  Washington,  DC. 

E>EAR  Mr.  Amsassaoor:  I  am  Increasingly 
alarmed  about  the  fate  of  the  Cambodian 
refugees  presently  residing  at  Khao  I  Dang 
refugee  camp  in  Thailand.  The  December 
29,  1986,  announcement  by  the  Government 
of  the  Republic  of  Thailand  of  its  plans  to 
close  Khao  I  Dang  and  move  its  population 
of  some  27,000  Cambodians  to  settlements 
closer  to  the  border  has  introduced  new  ur- 
gency to  this  matter. 

At  your  June  18,  1986  confirmation  hear- 
ing before  this  Committee,  in  response  to 
the  Committee's  questions  regarding  Cam- 
bodian refugees  in  Thai  camps,  you  ex- 
pressed your  intention  to  address  the  proce- 
dure by  which  Cambodian  refugees  are 
screened  for  resettlement  into  the  United 
States,  specifically  with  respect  to  further 
review  of  the  so-called  denied  Cambodian 
refugees. 

I  would  be  most  appreciative  if  you  would 
advise  me  as  to  what  steps  have  been  taken 
with  regard  to  this  matter,  including 

—how  many  of  the  total  number  of  Cam- 
bodian refugees  presently  at  Khao  I  Dang 
have  been  processed  by  U.S.  officials  over 
what  period  of  time; 

—how  many  of  those  processed  have  been 
denied  resettlement  to  the  United  States 
and  for  what  reasons; 

—how  many  of  the  earlier  denied  cases 
have  been  reopened  for  review  and  what  has 
been  the  disposition  of  that  review;  and 

—how  many  of  the  earlier  denied  cases 
await  review,  and  what  is  the  timetable  for 
completion  of  that  review? 

In  connection  with  your  responsibilities  as 
inter-departmental  coordinator  for  our  refu- 
gee program,  what  efforts  are  being  made  to 
process  Khao  I  Dang  refugees  under  the  im- 
migration channels,  and  what  further  steps 
could  be  taken  to  expedite  this  avenue  of  re- 
settlement in  the  United  States  for  Cambo- 
dian refugees? 

Finally,  in  light  of  the  Government  of  the 
Republic  of  Thailand's  announced  plans  to 
phase  out  all  long-term  refugee  camps,  is 
consideration  being  given  to  utilizing  the 
provisions  of  8  U.S.C.  1157(b),  designed  spe- 
cifically to  accommodate  an  unforeseen 
emergency  refugee  situation  such  as  this? 

I  can  think  of  no  more  tragic  victims  of 
recent  geopolitical  turbulence  than  the 
Cambodians.  It  would  be  unconscionable  to 
place  these  refugees  at  further  risk  in 
camps  closer  to  the  border  where  they  well 
may  lose  their  refugee  status  and  the  pro- 
tection of  the  United  Nations  High  Commis- 
sion for  Refugees.  It  is  clear  to  me  that  we 
must  step  up  our  efforts  through  our  refu- 
gee and  immigration  programs  to  assist  this 
population. 

With  every  good  wish. 
Ever  sincerely, 

Claiborne  Peu.. 

U.S.  Senate. 
CoiuiTTKE  ON  Foreign  Relations, 
Wathington,  DC,  January  26,  1987. 
Hon.  JoHM  C.  Whitehead, 
Deputy    Secretary,    Department    of    State, 
WaOiington,  DC. 
Dear  John:  Knowing  of  your  deep  person- 
al interest  in  refugee  affairs,  I  have  enclosed 
a  copy  of  a  letter  I  sent  to  Ambassador 
Moore  regarding  the  Khao-I-Dang  refugee 
camp  in  Thailand. 


As  you  know,  the  closure  of  this  camp  will 
cause  the  dislocation  of  many  thousands  of 
people,  and  will  severely  disrupt  attempts  to 
relocate  the  camp's  inhabitants  to  new 
homes.  I  would  appreciate  your  views  on 
this  subject  as  I  am  certain  they  will  con- 
tribute to  the  discussion  of  how  the  camp's 
inhabitants  can  best  be  helped. 
With  every  good  wish. 
Ever  sincerely. 

Claiborne  Pell, 

Chairman. 

U.S.  Coordinator  for  Refugee 
Affairs, 
Washington,  DC,  February  11.  1987. 
Hon.  Claiborne  Pell. 

Chairman,    Foreign    Relations    Committee. 
U.S.  Senate. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  of  January  16  in  which  you  expressed 
your  concern  regarding  the  Royal  Thai 
Government's  decision  to  close  the  Khao-I- 
Dang  holding  center  and  to  transfer  Its  resi- 
dents to  the  Thai-Cambodian  border.  I 
share  your  sense  of  urgency  and  shall  con- 
tinue to  work  hard  within  our  government, 
the  Thai  and  the  United  Nations  High  Com- 
missioner for  Refugees  (UNHCR)  on  this 
problem. 

The  U.S.  Government  has  officially  and 
publicly  expressed  its  regret  and  concern  to 
the  government  of  Thailand  concerning  the 
closure  of  Khao-I-Dang.  We  view  Khao-I- 
Dang  as  an  important  symbol  for  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  Khmer  refugees  forced  into 
Thailand  as  a  result  of  the  Vietnamese  occu- 
pation of  Cambodia.  At  the  same  time  we 
recognize  that  Thailand  has  assumed  an 
enormous  burden  in  permitting  safehaven 
for  these  refugees  and  displaced  persons. 
We  have  also  long  recognized  the  sovereign 
right  of  the  Thai  Government  to  determine 
where,  within  its  borders,  camps  for  refu- 
gees and  displaced  persons  will  be  located. 

The  majority  of  Khao-I-Dang's  27,000 
population  are  officially  recognized  as  refu- 
gees by  the  United  States  High  Commission- 
er for  Refugees  (UNHCR).  In  discussing  the 
future  of  Khao-I-Dang  and  its  people  with 
the  Thai  Government,  we  have  stressed  our 
view  that  the  refugees  at  Khao-I-Dang  not 
be  deprived  of  their  status:  that  the  safety 
of  this  population  be  assured:  that  the 
UNHCR  be  permitted  to  continue  its  indis- 
pensable role  in  the  protection  of  Khmer 
ref  agees;  and  that  resettlement  countries  be 
given  sufficient  opportunity  to  process 
those  Khmer  refugees  eligible  for  third- 
country  resettlement. 

The  Thai  Goverrunent  has  provided  assur- 
ances that  resettlement  countries  would  be 
given  sufficient  time  to  complete  processing 
of  eligible  refugees.  Thai  authorities  have 
also  stated  that  any  action  taken  on  Khao-I- 
Dang  will  not  affect  international  protec- 
tion presently  extended  to  the  Khao-I-Dang 
population.  The  UNHCR,  the  Thai  Govern- 
ment, and  other  interested  governments,  in- 
cluding the  United  SUtes,  are  presently  en- 
gaged in  discussions  of  how  best  to  ensure 
international  protection  for  those  who  are 
moved  from  Khao-I-Dang. 

We  have  expressed  our  concern  regarding 
the  timing  of  any  proposed  movement.  We 
have  been  advised  that  the  only  persons 
likely  to  be  moved  immediately  are  those 
who  have  entered  Khao-I-Dang  illegally 
since  1985.  The  Thai  Government  plans  to 
move  several  hundred  to  one  thousand  "ille- 
gals" during  the  first  three  months  of  1987. 
You  asked  about  the  number  of  refugees 
in  Khao-I-Dang  who  have  been  processed  by 


the  UJ5.  The  current  population  of  Khao-I- 
Dang  comprises  four  groups: 

—the  remainder  of  the  original  Kbao-I- 
Dang  population,  now  estimated  at  13,9M: 

—the  family  card  holders  (alio  called  food 
card  holders)— i.e.,  those  who  origlnaUy  en- 
tered the  camp  illegally  but  whose  preaence 
was  regularized  by  a  census  undertaken  In 
August  1984— estimated  at  4.358; 

—the  ration  card  holders— those  who  en- 
tered the  camp  illegally  after  August  1M4 
and  who  were  later  issued  food  ration  cards 
but  were  not  legalized  as  refugees— estimat- 
ed at  7,170;  and 

—the  "illegals"  those  who  entered  the 
camp  illegally  since  October  1985  and  have 
no  status  there  whatever— numbering,  ac- 
cording to  the  Thai,  several  huiuired  to 
I. 000. 

Of  the  original  Khao-I-Dang  population 
of  165,000,  the  U.S.  has  accepted  over 
130,000.  Others  have  been  resettled  in  other 
countries,  leaving  the  roughly  14,000  in 
Khao-I-Dang,  all  of  whom  have  been  reject- 
ed by  the  U.S.  The  denials  were  based  on 
Section  101(a)(42)  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act.  Some  cases  were  denied 
under  the  first  sentence  of  that  passage, 
which  defines  a  refugee,  while  others  were 
denied  under  the  second  sentence  as  having 
themselves  engaged  in  persecution  (by  In- 
volvement with  the  Khmer  Rouge.) 

In  February  1985,  the  Department  of 
State  and  the  Immigration  and  Naturalln- 
tion  Service  established  an  unprecedented 
formal  review  process  to  allow  rejected 
Khmer  applicants  to  have  their  cases  recon- 
sidered if  they,  or  an  interested  party,  could 
present  acceptable  reasons  why  the  cues 
might  merit  review.  The  review  committee 
examined  154  cases,  confirming  the  original 
denial  decisions  in  84  of  the  cases  and  over- 
turning and  approving  44.  (A  "case"  Is  a 
family  unit  consisting  of  an  average  of 
about  five  individuals.)  There  were  26  cases 
pending  when  the  review  process  was  halted 
so  that  a  computer  survey  could  be  conduct- 
ed of  all  3,200  rejected  cases.  Based  on  the 
survey,  629  cases  were  selected  for  further 
review  in  Bangkok  by  a  committee  under 
the  direction  of  officials  from  the  INS  Cen- 
tral Office  in  Washington.  Of  the  629  cases, 
the  original  denial  decision  was  confirmed 
in  562:  in  59  the  original  decision  was  re- 
versed and  the  case  approved;  and  eight 
were  deferred  for  further  processing. 

With  regard  to  your  questions  concerning 
possible  further  review  of  Khmer  in  Kliao-I- 
Dang  who  have  already  been  denied  admis- 
sion to  the  United  States  as  refugees,  I  have 
been  assigned  the  responsibility  following- 
up  the  Ray  Commission  recommendation  In 
this  regard.  I  have  been  pondering  and  con- 
sulting about  this  testy  problem  for  some 
time,  and  will  get  back  to  you  shortly  with 
my  ideas. 

In  1986,  the  Thai  Government  authorised 
resettlement  countries  to  process  the  family 
card  holders  for  refugee  resettlement.  In  ac- 
cordance with  existing  policy,  we  have  been 
interviewing  from  this  group  all  cases  which 
fall  into  our  priorities  1  through  5.  Our 
processing  of  this  group  is  nearly  complete. 
At  last  report  approximately  2.000  people 
had  been  interviewed,  of  whom  about  1,300 
had  been  approved  and  700  rejected. 

With  regard  to  the  ration  card  holders 
and  the  "illegals,"  their  status  Is  not  consid- 
ered by  Thailand,  and  by  the  International 
community  at  least  In  the  latter  instance,  as 
legally  equivalent  to  that  of  the  displaced 
Khmer  at  the  border.  We  are  thus  not  doing 
any  refugee  processing  of  these  groups. 
However,  they— along  with  original  Khao-I- 
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Ouic  fMMfnU  mnd  family  card  holden  who 
have  been  rejected  for  refugee  statu»— can. 
If  dlilble.  be  oonaidered  for  the  limited  pro- 
griB  (rf  tanmlgrant  viia  and  humanitarian 
parole  jwoiimIih  which  the  department  of 
State  and  DCS  have  undertaken  for  Khmer 
on  the  bonier. 

We  know  of  more  than  400  persons  in 
Kbao-I-Dang  who  may  be  eligible  for  this 
praaram.  Am  of  December  31,  a  total  of  100 
petimiB  from  all  groupa  at  Khao-I-Dang 
bave  been  Interviewed  for  immigrant  or  hu- 
manitarian parole  itatua.  All  100  have  been 
approved,  of  whom  14  have  actually  left 
Kbao-I-Oang.  Our  Eknbaaay  in  Bangkok  has 
reqneated  of  the  Thai  authorities  permis- 
alon  for  the  other  88  approved  individuals  to 
depart,  aa  weU  aa  requesting  access  to  inter- 
view 16  persons  whose  files  are  complete. 
The  fQes  of  the  other  approximately  300 
penons  are  being  processed  by  the  Embas- 
sy, and  when  the  fQes  are  complete  the  Bm- 
baaay  will  request  access  to  Interview  them. 

As  you  may  surmise,  a  critical  element  In 
the  ■ueeeas  of  this  immigrant/humanitarian 
parole  progrant— for  both  the  ration  card 
holders  and  Olegals  in  Khao-I-Dang.  and  the 
people  on  the  border— is  obtaining  from  the 
Thai  Oovemment  access  to  the  applicants, 
first  to  interview  them  and  then  to  move 
then  once  they  are  approved.  It  Is  a  source 
of  some  puBlonent  and  frustration  to  us 
that  the  Thai  criticize  us  for  not  taking 
more  of  Khao-I-Dang  people  and  delay  pro- 
viding aoceas  for  those  we  are  able  to  take. 
Our  Embassy  is  giving  special  attention  to 
this  problem,  and  we  have  some  indications 
that  the  TluU  will  adopt  more  forthcoming 
procedurea.  In  any  event,  we  will  continue 
to  do  so  until  we  are  able  to  achieve  access 
In  a  more  expeditious  manner. 

Tou  asked  about  the  possibility  of  utiliz- 
ing the  provisions  of  8  D.S.C.  1157(b),  given 
the  Thai  Government's  plans  eventually  to 
phase  out  the  refugee  camps.  Let  me  assure 
you  that  I  will  remain  alert  to  any  situation 
that  may  require  the  use  of  this  emergency 
provision.  I  do  not  believe  it  is  necessary  to 
invoke  it  now  in  the  case  of  Thailand,  how- 
ever, since  the  Thai  Government  has  said 
that  it  will  continue  to  make  refugees  avail- 
able for  resettlement  processing.  Moreover. 
In  the  case  of  the  remaining  original  Khao- 
I-Dang  population  and  the  family  card  hold- 
ers, the  tsmie  is  not  one  of  availability  of  ref- 
ugee numbers  but  of  refugee  bona  fides. 

Although  the  majority  of  those  still  in 
Khao-I-Dang  are  unlikely  to  gain  admission 
to  the  United  States,  we  will  continue  our 
efforts  to  ensure  that  the  international  pro- 
tection currently  extended  to  Khao-I-Dang 
residents  remains  intact  for  the  remaining 
population.  In  response  to  a  request  from 
the  Thai  Oovemment.  the  UN  Secretary 
General  has  designated  the  UNHCR  to  con- 
tinue its  protection  role  for  the  Khao-I- 
Dang  population  who  may  be  relocated  to 
sites  along  the  Thai-Cambodian  border.  We 
are  also  pressing  for  improved  security  at 
the  border  sites  at  which  more  than  250,000 
Khmer  are  already  located  and  to  which  the 
unresettled  Khao-I-Dang  residenu  may 
return.  The  Thai  Oovemment  has  given  as- 
surances that  they  will  undertake  to  im- 
prove security  conditions  along  the  border 
which  we  consider  inadequate.  To  this  end, 
we  are  supporting  efforts  by  the  Thai,  in  co- 
operation with  the  U.S..  the  International 
Oomratttee  of  the  Red  Cross  (ICRC),  and 
the  United  Nations  Border  Relief  Operation 
<UMBRO).  IncliMMng  reducing  the  risk  of  Vi- 
etnamese attack  by  separating  Khmer  com- 
batants from  the  civilian  Khmer  border 
pnpnlatton 


la  sum,  in  difficult  and  unsatisfactory  clr- 
cunlstances,  we  will  continue  to  work  with 
the  Thai  and  with  the  international  commu- 
nity to  meet  the  humanitarian  needs  of  the 
Khmer  forced  to  seek  refuge  in  Thailand.  I 
hope  we  will  make  greater  progress. 
Sincerely, 

Jonathan  Moors. 

CProm  the  New  York  Times.  Feb.  12,  19871 

KRao  I  Dang:  Refugee  Job  Not  Finished 

In  announcing  the  closing  of  the  Khao  I 
Dang  refugee  camp  Thailand  pleads  with 
the  West:  Resettle  these  15,000  Cambodians 
as  you  have  pledged  or  back  they  go  to  the 
border  with  Cambodia.  The  West  needs  to 
heed  the  message  if  it  is  to  protect  the  care- 
fully assembled  International  structure  for 
handling  refugees. 

The  resettlement  over  the  last  decade  of 
almost  two  million  Indochinese  refugees  has 
been  a  remarkable  humanitarian  endeavor, 
led  by  the  United  States.  Across  the  coun- 
try, churches  and  volunteer  groups  have  re- 
furbished houses,  stocked  cupboards,  found 
Jobs  for  and  welcomed  into  their  communi- 
ties Vietnamese,  Laotians  and  Cambodians 
by  the  thousands. 

The  experience  has  brought  many  Ameri- 
cans to  believe  that  resettling  people  in  this 
country  is  what  refugee  work  means.  Only 
partly  true.  Most  of  the  work,  whether  by 
individual  countries,  the  United  Nations 
High  Commissioner  for  Refugees  or  nongov- 
ernmental organizations,  is  overseas.  Two- 
thirds  of  the  U.S.  budget  for  refugees  goes 
abroad. 

Settling  refugees  in  the  United  States, 
Prance.  Australia  or  wherever  is  the  last 
choice  of  refugee  workers.  The  first  is  repa- 
triation. Since  refugees  by  definition  face  a 
well-founded  fear  of  persecution  if  they  go 
home,  this  is  possible  only  if  things  at  home 
change.  The  second  solution  is  resettlement 
within  the  region,  in  the  country  of  first 
asylum.  Only  when  the  first  two  are  impos- 
sible is  resettlement  in  a  third  country  un- 
dertaken. 

In  the  case  of  Vietnamese  and  Cambodi- 
ans, repatriation  was  out  of  the  question, 
and  neighboring  countries  were  hostile  to 
them.  Thailand  itself  was  loath  to  take  on 
the  hundreds  of  thousands  who  poured 
across  her  borders.  Only  assurances  that  the 
refugees  would  be  resettled  elsewhere 
brought  Thai  consent. 

The  United  States  welcomed  111.000  refu- 
gees from  Indochina  in  1979.  200.000  in 
1980.  159.000  in  1981.  Then  the  resettlement 
process  slowed.  Today  some  15,000  of  the 
Cambodians  first  sent  to  the  Khao  I  Dang 
camp  remain  in  Thailand.  They  have  no 
family  in  the  United  Sates,  are  mostly  rural 
and  uneducated  and  so  rank  lower  on  the 
classification  scale  than  those  who  came 
earlier.  Many  of  them  were  judged  ineligible 
for  having  given  inconsistent  stories  or  for 
associations  with  the  brutal  Khmer  Rouge 
regime.  Thailand,  unwilling  to  settle  them 
permanently,  has  closed  the  camp  and  says 
it  will  move  them  back  to  the  border. 

Fifteen  thousand  lives  are  in  jeopardy.  So 
is  the  refugee  program  generally  if  other 
first-asylum  countries  don't  see  to  it  that 
Thailand  gets  help. 

Thailand  has  mostly  done  its  part,  but 
needs  to  persevere  a  little  longer.  In  the 
meantime,  the  U.S.  Embassy  there,  the 
Stale  Department,  the  Immigration  Service 
and  the  White  House  have  to  get  back  into 
the  act.  That  means  additional  money. 

Just  as  important,  it  means  supporting 
the  United  Nations  High  Commissioner  in 
his  talks  with  Thailand  about  how  to  handle 


the  Khao  I  Dang  refugees  short  of  return- 
ing them  to  the  border.  Refugee  workers 
say  many  cases  have  been  arbitrarily  classi- 
fied as  ineligible  and  need  further  review. 
Additional  remedies  are  available,  notably 
finding  ways  to  admit  the  refugees  under 
other  provisions  of  law.  The  issue  of  Indo- 
Chinese  refugees  is  still  open. 


SCOTTISH  RITE  CEREMONY 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  on 
November  17.  1986,  it  was  my  privilege 
to  partiolpate  in  a  ceremony  in  the  old 
Supreme  Court  Chamber  of  the  U.S. 
Capitol.  At  that  ceremony,  the  Scot- 
tish Rite  of  Freemasonry  of  the 
United  States  proclaimed  its  commit- 
ment to  participate  in  the  celebration 
of  the  bicentennial  of  the  U.S  Consti- 
tution. 

Mr.  President,  the  bicentennial  of 
the  Constitution  is  one  of  the  most 
significant  events  in  the  history  of  our 
Nation.  For  our  celebration  to  be 
equal  to  the  occasion  we  miist  have 
the  participation  of  public  and  private 
organizations.  I  am,  therefore,  pleased 
that  the  Scottish  Rite  has  made  a 
commitment  to  active  participation  in 
the  bicentennial.  It  has  been  my 
honor  to  be  a  member  of  this  fine  or- 
ganization for  many  years.  I  commend 
the  Scottish  Rite  for  their  interest  in 
the  United  States  and  the  celebration 
of  its  bicentennial. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
transcript  of  the  Scottish  Rite  Novem- 
ber 17.  1986.  ceremony  be  included  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Ceremonial  Program— the  Supreme  Court 
Chamber.  U.S.  Capitol 

Senator  Strom  Thurmond.  Mr.  Chief  Jus- 
tice. Honorable  Fred  Kleinknecht.  Honora- 
ble Francis  Paul,  distinguished  guests,  ladies 
and  gentlemen.  It  is  indeed  a  pleasure  to  be 
here  on  this  occasion  and  to  welcome  you 
here  to  the  Old  Supreme  Court  room. 

If  you  look  on  the  walls  here,  you  see  the 
first  Chief  Justice.  John  Jay.  and  you  see 
the  next  one.  from  my  state.  John  Rutledge, 
who,  by  the  way.  was  never  confirmed,  and 
you  see  two  others  here.  This  is  a  very  his- 
toric room.  We  are  honored  to  have  you 
here  on  this  occasion.  We  are  especially 
pleased  to  have  you  here  for  the  Scottish 
Rite  Ceremony  that's  to  be  presented  today. 
We  appreciate  the  Scottish  Rite,  which  I've 
had  the  honor  of  being  a  member  of  for 
many  years,  and  their  interest  in  our  coun- 
try and  especially  their  interest  in  our 
United  States  Constitution  and  their  desire 
to  celebrate  the  Bicentennial  of  the  Consti- 
tution. We're  so  honored  today  to  have  the 
retired  Chief  Justice  here  in  person  and 
who  will  make  remarks  at  a  later  time.  At 
this  time,  I  just  wanted  to  welcome  you  here 
and  tell  you  how  pleased  we  are  to  have 
you.  And  now  we're  going  to  have  the  invo- 
cation by  Dr.  David  Kruger. 

Dr.  Kruger. 

Dr.  David  Kruger.  Will  you  please  rise. 

Oh.  Supreme  Architect  of  the  Universe, 
our  God  and  our  Father,  the  whole  world 
who  proclaims  Thy  majesty  and  glory.  Thou 
hast  blesed  our  great  country  abundantly: 


brought  to  these  shores  people  who  wanted 
to  worship  the  faith  of  their  fathers;  people 
who  sought  political  asylum.  Thou  has 
blessed  us  with  great  Masonic  leaders,  who 
sat  at  the  Constitutional  Convention,  who 
have  brought  forth  a  document  whereby 
mankind  beholds.  May  we  continue  to  work 
in  Thy  great  glory,  O  Lord.  May  the  leaders 
of  our  great  Scottish  Rite  work  with  zeal 
and  enthusiasm  to  bring  the  message  of  the 
Constitution  to  the  attention  of  the  Ameri- 
can public.  May  Thou  grant  us  peace  at  this 
time  in  our  deliberations. 

Senator  Thurmond.  Please  be  seated. 

We'll  now  have  a  reading  of  the  Joint 
Proclamation. 

300TH  anniversary  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
CONSTITUTION— A  JOINT  PROCLAMATION  BY 
THE  SCOTTISH  RITE  OP  PREEMASONRY  OP  THE 

UNITED  STATES 

Whereas  the  bicentennial  of  the  forma- 
tion of  the  United  States  Constitution  will 
occur  on  September  17,  1987;  and 

Whereas  the  celebration  of  this  intema- 
tion  event  will  be  a  major  milestone  in  the- 
lives  of  these  United  States;  and 

Whereas  adult  and  student  understanding 
about  the  United  States  Constitution  and 
BUI  of  Rights  should  be  recognized  as  a  na- 
tional educational  priority  as  the  nation 
prepares  to  honor  the  200th  anniversary  of 
these  documents:  and 

Whereas  Masons  participated  in  the  draft- 
ing of  these  Documents,  according  to  the 
principles  of  our  Craft:  and 

Whereas  generation  of  Brethren  have  la- 
bored since  that  time  to  keep  America  free 
and  strong; 

Now,  therefore,  we  as  members  of  the 
Scottish  Rite  of  Freemasonry  proclaim  our 
intention  to  share  actively  in  this  Com- 
memoration and  the  educational  efforts 
called  for  above:  and  .  .  . 

Be  it  further  proclaimed  that  we  encour- 
age all  citizens  to  join  in  this  common  mis- 
sion to  Improve  public  understanding  of  our 
Constitution  and  Bill  of  Rights. 

Senator  Strom  Thurmond.  I  now  take 
great  pleasure  in  presenting  one  of  the 
spetJLers  on  this  occasion.  He  is  the  Sover- 
eign Grand  Commander  of  the  Southern  Ju- 
risdiction: he  is  from  Silver  Spring.  Mary- 
land and  has  been  a  dedicated  member  in 
the  Scottish  Rite  of  Freemasonry  for 
almost  40  years— the  Honorable  C.  Fred 
Kleinknecht. 

C.  Fred  Kleinknecht.  Senator  Thurmond. 
Mr.  Chief  Justice,  Grand  Commander  Paul, 
it's  a  great  pleasure  for  me  to  be  here  this 
afternoon  for  this  wonderful  celebration.  In 
celebrating  200  years  of  freedom  time  flies, 
but  never  so  beautifully  as  on  the  wings  of 
an  eagle.  In  celebrating  the  200  Anniversary 
of  the  United  States  Constitution  this 
mighty  American  eagle,  symbol  of  a  beloved 
nation.  Is  captured  In  a  dynamic  basque 
relief  sculpture  from  Marcel  Jovine.  And  I 
have  one  of  these  sculptures  to  present  first 
to  the  Chief  Justice  and  one  to  Senator 
Thurmond. 

We  in  the  Northern  and  Southern  Juris- 
dictions of  the  Ancient  and  Accepted  Scot- 
tish Rite  in  the  United  States  are  grateful 
for  the  high  privilege  granted  us  to  meet  in 
this  historic  chamber  to  join  with  our  fellow 
countrymen  in  pledging  our  support  for  the 
observance  of  the  Bicentennial  of  the  adop- 
tion of  our  Constitution  in  1987. 

We  are  honored  that  Senator  Thurmond 
and  Chief  Justice  Burger  have  come  to  be 
with  us  for  an  important  part  in  these  cere- 
monies this  day. 

It  was  in  the  City  of  Brotherly  Love  that 
the  Constitution  was  framed  by  men  who 


saw  that  it  could  and  must  become  for  a 
new  Nation  "the  keystone  of  liberty."  It  was 
here  in  this  Chamber  in  the  early  days  of 
our  Republic  that  Justices  with  keen  minds 
and  gifted  pens  gave  to  us  an  interpretation 
of  that  document  of  freedom  that  has  made 
it  for  all  times  "the  keystone  of  liberty"  for 
the  government  of  a  free  people. 

This  is.  for  all  of  us.  a  historic  moment  in 
the  life  of  Freemasonry  and  in  the  life  of 
our  Nation!  We  pay  tribute  to  the  great  men 
who  framed  the  Constitution  and  to  the 
great  men  who  have  made  it  a  living  docu- 
ment for  the  benefit  of  all  Americans.  We 
members  of  the  Scottish  Rite  are  proud  of 
those  Freemasons  who  played  a  role  in  our 
beginnings  as  a  Nation,  some  of  whose  sig- 
natures are  affixed  to  the  Constitution 
itself.  We  have  come  today  to  say  that  a 
new  generation  of  FYeemasons  renews  its 
commitment  to  the  principles  of  the  Consti- 
tution and  pledges  its  best  efforts  to  see 
that  this  instrument  of  freedom  will  always 
remain  "the  keystone  of  liberty"  for  all 
Americans. 

Today  is  not  only  a  day  of  commitment:  it 
is  also  a  day  of  challenge!  As  Freemasons, 
we  accept  the  challenge  to  play  our  rightful 
role  in  the  observance  of  this  bicentennial 
of  our  Constitution. 

Senator  Thurmond,  you.  in  the  Chambers 
of  the  Senate,  and  you.  Mr.  Chief  Justice,  in 
the  Chambers  of  the  Supreme  Court,  have 
been  and  are  the  guardians  of  our  liberty 
under  law.  For  this  we  honor  and  respect 
you. 

The  Ancient  and  Accepted  Scottish  Rite 
in  the  United  States,  with  Mr.  Paul  and 
myself  as  its  leaders,  has  come  to  these  hal- 
lowed Chambers  this  afternoon  to  reaffirm 
Freemasonry's  support  of  Constitutional 
values  and  to  join  with  all  of  you  in  calling 
our  fellow  Country  men  to  a  new  apprecia- 
tion of  the  Constitution  as  "the  keystone  of 
liberty"  in  the  life  of  the  greatest  Nation  on 
the  earth. 

Thank  you. 

Senator  Strom  Thurmond.  Thank  you. 
Brother  Kleinknecht.  It  is  now  my  pleasure 
to  present  the  Sovereign  Grand  Commander 
of  the  Northern  Masonic  Jurisdiction  with 
its  headquarters  in  Lexington.  Massachu- 
setts. He  has  been  a  dedicated  member  of 
the  Masonic  FVatemity  in  Blnghamton.  New 
York,  for  more  than  35  years,  the  Honora- 
ble Francis  G.  Paul. 

Francis  G.  Paul.  Thank  you  very  much. 
Senator  Thurmond.  Mr.  Chief  Justice, 
Grand  Commander  Kleinknecht.  honored 
guests  and  friends  of  us  all.  It  is  certainly  a 
pleasure  for  us  of  the  Northern  Jurisdiction 
to  join  with  the  Grand  Commander  of  the 
Southern  Jurisdiction  not  only  to  celebrate 
this  great  occasion  but  also  to  move  forward 
as  we  work  with  our  Scottish  Rite  Masons.  I 
might  just  mention  that  it  would  be  ex- 
tremely difficult  getting  the  fifty  Grand 
Lodges  together,  but  in  Scottish  Rite,  where 
we  are  responsible  for  the  4  degree  to  33 
degree,  there  are  just  two  jurisdictions  in 
the  entire  United  States,  so  it  makes  it 
much  easier,  Mr.  Chief  Justice,  for  us  to  get 
together.  We  are  very  proud  to  represent 
over  a  million  Scottish  Rite  Masons,  and  we 
think  we  have  a  force  In  that  group  that  can 
carry  on  some  of  the  plans  and  programs 
that  you  have  initiated  and  we  intend  to 
follow  through  with. 

Nearly  two  hundred  years  ago  a  group  of 
frustrated  Colonial  patriots  met  in  Philadel- 
phia determined  to  keep  this  country  on  a 
steady  course.  Independence  already  had 
been  won  but  a  big  question  still  remained. 
How  would  independence  be  maintained? 


Today  we  can  marvel  at  the  foresight  of 
our  forefathers,  who  prepared  a  document 
that  would  be  as  effective  In  1987  as  it  was 
in  1787.  For  some  people  the  United  States 
Constitution  may  appear  to  be  nothing 
more  than  a  collection  of  words  on  a  piece 
of  paper,  but  what  a  marvelous  choice  of 
words.  No  other  constitution  has  survived 
such  an  endurance  test.  No  other  cmistitu- 
tion  was  built  with  such  a  firm  foundation. 
As  we  approach  1987.  we  prepare  for  a 
200th  anniversary  celebration  of  that  mag- 
nificent document.  But  we  should  not 
expect  a  celebration  with  balloons  and 
fancy  parades.  In  our  Scottish  Rite  we  feel 
that  it  should  be  a  celebration  of  under- 
standing. Understanding  the  impact  those 
18th  century  words  have  had  on  our  lives. 
Understanding  the  significance  of  those 
words.  Understanding  the  way  in  which  we. 
as  individuals,  as  Masons,  can  preserve  the 
meaning  of  those  words.  That's  the  type  of 
celebration  we  are  going  to  encourage 
among  our  Scottish  Rite  Masons.  The  Proc- 
lamation we  have  signed  emphasizes  that 
ixiint.  We  of  the  Northern  Jurisdiction  are 
delighted  to  join  with  our  counterpart  in 
the  Southern  Jurisdiction  in  this  important 
undertaking.  For  the  bicentennial  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  the  Scottish 
Rite  Masons  of  the  Northern  Jurisdiction 
provided  the  American  people  with  a  birth- 
day gift.  We  built  the  Scottish  Rite  Masonic 
Museum  of  Our  National  Heritage  adjacent 
to  our  headquarters  in  Lexington.  Massa- 
chusetts, to  tell  the  story  of  our  country's 
history  through  the  changing  exhibits. 

Next  year  there  will  be  an  exhibition  at 
the  museum  that  will  focus  on  the  Constitu- 
tion as  a  structure  of  government.  The  ex- 
hibit will  demonstrate  how  effective  the 
document  has  been  as  a  framework  of  gov- 
ernment that  has  changed  over  these  two 
hundred  years  to  meet  the  needs  of  our  de- 
mocracy. We're  very  proud  that  because  of 
the  quality  of  our  institution  we  will  have 
on  loan  Thomas  Jefferson's  handwritten 
copy  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 
We  have  been  assured  also  that  we  will  liave 
Elbrldge  Gerry's  annotated  copy  of  the  Arti- 
cles of  Confederation  as  well  as  a  complete 
set  of  the  signers  of  the  Constitution.  At 
least  20  of  those  signers  are  believed  to  have 
been  Masons.  And.  or  course,  we're  very, 
very  proud  of  that. 

At  the  Lexington  Museum,  there  Is  a 
beautiful  art  glass  window  that  blends  Ma- 
sonic symbolism  with  our  American  herit- 
age. Displayed  in  the  window  are  the  first 
three  words  of  the  Preamble  to  the  Consti- 
tution—"We  the  people"— a  constant  re- 
minder of  that  great  document.  The  window 
also  includes  these  words— "Pride  In  our 
Past— Faith  in  our  Future."  Masons  have 
played  significant  roles  in  our  nation's  past. 
It  is  our  responsibility  today  to  encourage 
Masons  to  understand  the  past  In  order  to 
strengthen  our  faith  in  the  future  of  the 
United  SUtes. 

I  pledge  to  you.  that  we'll  do  the  very  best 
job  we  can  in  the  years  to  come. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

Senator  Strom  THintMOND.  Ladies  and 
gentlemen,  it  Is  now  my  pleasure  to  present 
to  you  the  chief  speaker  of  the  occasion.  He 
was  t>om  in  Minnesota.  He  is  married  to  a 
lovely  lady  and  has  two  children.  He  was 
educated  at  the  University  of  Minnesota.  He 
graduated  magna  cum  laude  from  St.  Paul's 
College  of  Law  (now  Mitchell  College  of 
Law).  He  entered  Into  private  practice  for 
several  years,  about  22  years,  I  believe.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  St.  Paul  Col- 
lege of  Law.  teaching  contract  and  triist  law. 
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He  WH  Awlitint  Attorney  Qeneral  of  the 
ITntted  SUtet  appoiiited  by  President  Eisen- 
bower  ud  served  three  ye&rs.  He  was  ap- 
pointed Oiief.  UjS.  court  of  Appeals  by 
Pmldent  Etaenhower  and  served  three 
yean.  He  was  then  nominated  to  be  Chief 
Jiuttee  of  the  United  States  by  President 
Nixon  and  confirmed  and  qualified  in  June 
19W.  He  has  served  with  distinction  and 
abmty  unUI  retirement  earlier  this  year.  He 
is  now  the  Chairman  of  the  Commission  on 
the  Blcentetmial  of  the  United  States  Con- 
stitution. I  just  want  to  say  that  I  don't 
think  I  have  ever  known  a  man  who  is  more 
dedicated  to  our  country,  more  patriotic  and 
loyal  to  our  Constitution,  and  it  is  indeed  an 
honor  to  present  him  here  today.  He  has 
made  a  great  Chief  Justice.  He  is  now 
"»»"">  a  great  Chairman  of  the  Commis- 
sion aa  the  Bicentennial  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  our  country,  our  government,  and 
our  people  are  very  fortunate  to  have  him 
to  flU  this  position  as  Chairman. 

I  now  present  to  you.  Retired  Chief  Jus- 
tice Warren  Burger. 

Retired  Chief  Justice  Wauikx  Bokgek. 
Thank  you.  Senator  Thurmond,  Command- 
er Klelnknecht.  Conunander  Paul,  distin- 
guished guests.  As  these  two  distinguished 
leaders  of  a  great  institution  in  America 
were  speaking,  it  occurred  to  me  how  appro- 
priate it  was  that  we  should  be  having  this 
gaUiering  in  this  room  where  not  more  than 
13  feet  from  where  I  stand  were  argued  the 
great  caaes  that  became  the  building  bloclcs 
of  this  country,  the  constitutional  building 
blocks— Marfoury  against  Madison.  McCol- 
lough  against  Maryland,  Gibbons  against 
Ogden  and  the  other  great  cases  that  fol- 
lowed under  the  guidance  of  the  Court,  that 
came  out  of  this  Court  when  some  of  the 
men  whose  busts  appear  here  were  presid- 
ing, principally,  the  great  Chief  Justice, 
John  BCarshall. 

It  is  particularly  appropriate  that  ceremo- 
nies of  this  kind  be  held,  or  free  people  will 
not  be  able  long  to  keep  their  freedoms  and 
their  institutions  unless  they  take  note  of 
them  periodically,  reexamine  them,  cele- 
brate them,  and  I  know  that  the  members 
of  our  Commission  will  be  delighted  when, 
at  our  meeting  on  Friday  this  week,  I  will 
report  to  them  about  this  occasion  and  the 
pledges  you  have  Just  heard  of  support  for 
the  programs  of  the  Commission  and  pro- 
grams on  the  Constitution  by  these  two  na- 
tional leaders.  It  is  all  too  easy  for  us  to 
take  for  granted  the  good  things  we  have. 
good  weather,  good  health,  as  we  have 
taken  the  Constitution  for  granted  for  all 
these  years.  And  our  task  now  is  to  recall 
and  remember  that  it  was  not  easy  to  come 
by.  that  at  the  end  of  the  Revolution,  the  13 
states  who  were  aliens,  and  that's  the  way 
they  described  themselves,  were  allied  in 
bonids  of  friendship  in  the  union  for  a  par- 
ticular purpose,  but  it  did  not  really  make 
us  a  nation  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word 
under  the  Articles  of  Confederation.  As 
with  all  allies  in  aU  the  wars  of  history. 
when  the  vtcttmr  was  won,  each  of  the  allies 
began  to  focus  on  its  own  interests,  its  re- 
gional, its  local  Interests.  We  have  seen  it,  at 
least  the  older  ones  here  today,  in  our  own 
time  as  to  what  happened  to  the  Allies  after 
the  War  had  been  completed  and  Hitler  had 
been  crushed.  Somewhat  the  same  thing 
happened  after  1783.  Some  of  the  states 
were  treating  dtiaens  of  other  sutes  as 
aliens,  and  here  the  two  neighboring  states 
of  Virginia  and  ICaryland  got  into  a  great 
oontrovoBy  over  matters  relating  to  the  use 
of  the  Potomac  River  and  boundaries,  and  it 
was  only  the  prestige  of  George  Washing- 


ton, inviting  them  down  to  Mount  Vernon, 
that  cured  the  problem  for  the  time  being. 
Here  were  the  two  states  closely  allied 
during  the  war  and  yet  they  began  to  fall 
apart.  Some  of  the  states  were  raising  tariff 
barriers  against  the  products  of  the  other 
states.  George  Washington  and  Hamilton 
and  Madison  and  other  leaders  saw  this 
comfeig,  and  the  Mount  Vernon  Conference 
undoubtedly  had  an  influence  on  calling  the 
Annapolis  Conference,  to  which  all  the 
states  were  invited  but,  as  you  remember, 
only  five  attended.  But  they  sponsored  the 
Invitation  to  the  13  states  then  to  gather  in 
Philadelphia  in  May  of  the  following  year, 
that  is  May  of  1787.  And  it  was  not  easy:  it 
was  t>argaining  and  compromise  as  some  of 
the  delegates  wrote  afterward,  hard  bar- 
gaining, hard  compromising  to  produce  that 
document. 

And  then  we  know  how  difficult  It  was  to 
get  the  ratification.  Even  though  the  nine 
states  had  ratified  the  Constitution  before 
the  Virginia  Convention  met,  that  was  a 
dramatic  example  of  how  close  the  call  was. 
I  doB't  recall  now  the  number  of  days,  the 
number  23  sticks  in  my  mind,  whether  It 
was  two  weeks  or  23  days,  they  debated  in 
Richmond,  and  the  great  opponent  of  the 
Conatltution  was  Patrick  Henry,  the  popu- 
lar great  orator,  and  the  proponents  on  the 
floor,  James  Madison  and  Marshall  and 
Mason  and  others  and  the  prestige  of 
George  Washington  behind  them,  and  yet 
after  those  days  and  days  of  debate,  it  was 
adopted  by  only  89  to  79.  And  In  New  York 
the  vote  was  a  margin  of  three;  In  New 
Hampshire  the  margin  was  10  votes,  and 
Rhode  Island,  not  having  sent  any  delegates 
to  Philadelphia  at  any  time,  rejected  the 
Conatltution  outright.  So  I've  got  to  go  back 
to  the  premise  that  I  suggested  that  free 
people  cannot  get  their  freedoms  or  the  in- 
stitutions and  documents  that  made  those 
freedoms  and  support  those  freedoms  unless 
from  time  to  time  they  take  note. 

And  I  thank  you.  Senator,  and  these  two 
Commanders  of  the  great  institutions  they 
represent  for  helping  us  take  note  on  this 
day  of  the  greatest  document,  as  it  has  been 
described,  the  greatest  document  ever 
strudc  off  by  the  hand  and  mind  of  man. 

Sovereign  Grand  Commander  C.  Pred 
Kleikknecht.  Mr.  Chief  Justice,  on  behalf 
of  Frank  Paul  and  myself,  I'd  like  to  present 
you  a  framed  copy  of  the  Proclamation  at 
this  time  and  we  thank  you  for  being  with 
us. 

Retired  Chief  Justice  Warren  Burger. 
Thank  you  very  much. 

Senator  Strom  Thurmond.  We  thank  you. 
Brother  Kleinlinecht  and  Brother  Paul,  and 
Mr.  Chief  Justice,  for  your  participation  in 
this  program.  I  don't  know  of  any  country 
in  the  world  that  enjoys  the  freedom,  the 
opportunities  and  the  hope,  as  the  people  of 
America.  The  reason  for  it  is  this  document 
called  the  Constitution. 

The  fighting  in  the  Revolutionary  War 
started  In  about  1775.  Of  course  the  Decla- 
ration was  not  signed  until  1776.  The  fight- 
ing went  on  until  about  1782  when  George 
Washington  took  the  surrender  of  Lord 
Comwallis  in  Yorktown.  But  the  British 
were  not  eager  to  sign  a  peace  settlement. 
Thej  did  not  sign  the  Treaty  of  Paris  until  a 
year  later  in  1783. 

Prom  1783  until  1787.  each  Colony  then 
known  and  called  In  the  Treaty  of  Paris  as 
statas  (they  were  known  as  "states"  thereaf- 
ter) was  an  independent  nation.  My  state 
had  two  presidents  during  that  period.  This 
was  a  very  delicate  situation.  The  Chief  Jus- 
tice has  outlined  for  you  the  procedures  in 


1787  as  to  what  happened  and  where  repre- 
sentatives of  the  states  met.  Those  who  at- 
tended worked  from  April  of  1787  until  Sep- 
tember 1787  and  tediously— and  It  was  very 
tedious  work— worked  out  the  most  simple 
yet  complex  document  for  the  govemiitg  of 
a  people  probably  the  world  has  ever 
luiown.  It  was  the  greatest  document  that 
the  mind  of  man  has  ever  penned  for  the 
governing  of  a  people. 

We  are  proud  of  this  document.  We  are 
proud  of  the  progress  we've  made  under  this 
document  in  bringing  the  people  of  the 
United  States  to  be  the  best  governed  in  the 
world.  As  Lincoln  said,  "a  government  of  the 
people,  by  the  people  and  for  the  people." 
No  nation  has  ever  made  the  progress  that 
we  have  under  the  constitution.  We  are  very 
proud  of  what  it  has  done  for  us.  We  are 
proud  of  What  it  will  do  for  future  genera- 
tions. 

The  Constitution  must  be  observed;  at 
times  it  has  not  been  observed.  It  initially 
started  out  to  be  a  document  of  limited 
powers— as  it  should  have  been.  In  some 
areas  it  Is  still  a  document  of  limited 
powers.  However,  the  Congress  has  expand- 
ed it,  the  Supreme  Court  has  expanded  it, 
and  the  Ekecutlve  Branch  has  expanded  it. 
In  some  cases  those  expansions  have  been 
recovered.  In  1787,  there  may  have  been 
reason  to  restrain  the  states,  but  the  Consti- 
tution was  not  intended  to  be  a  document 
that  would  govern  people  in  every  facet  of 
their  lives.  I  repeat,  the  Constitution  estab- 
lished a  government  of  limited  power  and 
all  other  powers  were  reserved  for  the 
states. 

The  CJiief  Justice  referred  to  Patrick 
Henry  opposing  the  Constitution.  Why  did 
he  oppose  it?  Because  he  said  he  could  visu- 
alize that  some  day  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment would  take  over  the  states  and  they 
would  be  left  no  more  than  territories.  He 
was  afraid  of  that.  He  was  afraid  of  all  that 
power  being  collected  at  the  Federal  level, 
and  that  is  something  we  have  got  to  watch 
today— Federal  power  versus  state  power. 

The  states  were  intended  to  have  all  the 
powers  not  reserved  to  the  Federal  govern- 
ment by  the  Constitution.  The  Federal  gov- 
ernment has  only  those  powers  specifically 
given  to  them  in  the  Constitution  or  the 
amendments  adopted  since  the  adoption  of 
the  Constitution,  and  we  should  remember 
that;  the  Congress  should  remember  it;  the 
President  should  remember  it;  and  the  Su- 
preme Court  should  remember  it. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  we  are  indeed 
proud  and  thank  the  Scottish  Rite  of  Free- 
masonry for  coming  here  today  and  we 
thank  the  Sovereign  Grand  Commanders  of 
the  Southern  and  Northern  districts  for 
their  participation  here.  Mr.  Chief  Justice, 
we  especially  appreciate  your  presence.  You 
have  made  a  fine  Chairman  of  the  Commis- 
sion on  the  Bicentennial  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. I'm  honored  to  be  a  member  of  the 
CoRunission.  and  I  shall  continue  to  work 
for  you  with  great  pleasure  in  the  future. 
Thank  all  of  you  for  coming  and  we'll  now 
have  the  benediction  by  Dr.  Kruger. 

Sovereign  Grand  Commander  Paul.  Sir, 
we  wanted  you  to  have  a  signed  Proclama- 
tion for  your  office. 

Senator  Strom  Tmnufoiio.  Thank  you 
very  much. 

We  will  now  have  the  benediction  by  Dr. 
Kruger. 

Dr.  David  Krucex.  O  God.  we  are  thank- 
ful for  our  great  Constitution,  which  gives 
to  us  our  religious,  political  and  civil  free- 
dom. May  there  always  be  men  of  honor  and 
valor  to  protect  this  great  heritage  and  our 
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Constitution.  At  this  time  we  ask  thy  special 
blessing  on  Chief  Justice  Burger.  Give  him 
health  and  understanding  and  courage  to 
carry  out  his  assignment,  to  renew  once 
again  our  faith  and  hope  for  the  future  in 
this  great  document,  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  of  America.  And  now  may  the 
Lord  bless  you  and  keep  you.  May  the 
Lord's  countenance  shine  upon  thee  and  be 
gracious  upon  thee.  May  the  Lord's  counte- 
nance be  with  you  and  bring  you  peace.  His 
most  precious  gift,  now  and  forever  more, 
amen. 


REMOVE  THE  BLOT 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  President, 
today.  February  19.  1987.  is  being  ob- 
served by  Americans  of  Japanese  an- 
cestry as  a  Day  of  Remembrance, 
marking  the  4Sth  anniversary  of  the 
beginning  of  the  most  traumatic  expe- 
rience in  their  relatively  brief  history 
in  this  coimtry— the  forced  evacuation 
of  some  120,000  citizens  of  Japanese 
ancestry  and  their  legal  resident  pju-- 
ents  from  their  homes  on  the  west 
coast  and  their  incarceration  in  what 
can  only  be  described  as  American- 
style  concentration  camts. 

Viewed  by  historians  and  constitu- 
tional scholars  today  as  America's 
worst  wartime  mistake,  the  incarcer- 
ation of  virtually  the  entire  Japanese- 
American  population  of  the  west 
coast,  without  any  charges,  indict- 
ment, trial  or  hearing,  was  without  a 
doubt  a  gross  violation  of  the  fifth 
amendment  to  the  U.S.  Constitution, 
which  provides  that  "No  person  *  '  • 
shall  be  deprived  of  life,  liberty,  or 
property  without  due  process  of  law," 
and  of  the  14th  amendment,  which 
further  guarantees  the  "equal  protec- 
tion" of  the  laws  of  all  citizens. 

A  number  of  officials  who  were  in- 
volved directly  or  indirectly  in  the 
mass  relocation  and  detention  of  Japa- 
nese-Americans have,  since  the  war, 
acluiowledged  the  wrong.  President 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  in  approving 
the  induction  of  Japanese-Americans 
Into  the  U.S.  Army,  observed  that 
"Americanism  is  a  matter  of  the  mind 
and  heart— not  of  race  or  ancestry." 
Henry  L.  Stimson,  then  Secretary  of 
War,  recognized  that  "to  loyal  citizens, 
this  forced  evacuation  was  a  personal 
injustice." 

Francis  Biddle.  the  Attorney  Gener- 
al of  the  United  States  during  the 
Roosevelt  administration,  expressed 
his  belief  that  "the  program  was  ill-ad- 
vised, unnecessary  and  unnecessarily 
cruel."  Milton  Eisenhower,  the  first 
Administrator  of  the  War  Relocation 
Authority,  described  the  evacuation 
and  detention  of  Japanese-Americans 
as  an  "inhuman  mistake."  The  late 
Chief  Justice  Earl  Warren,  who  as  the 
World  War  II  era  attorney  general  of 
the  State  of  California  advocated  the 
relocation  of  Japanese-Americans, 
later  stated  that  "I  have  since  deeply 
regretted  the  removal  order  and  my 
own  testimony  advocating  it.  because 
it  was  not  in  keeping  with  our  Ameri- 


can concept  of  freedom  and  the  rights 
of  citizens." 

In  1980,  Congress  authorized  a  com- 
prehensive study  of  the  circumstances 
surrounding  the  incarceration  of  Japa- 
nese-Americans during  World  War  II. 
The  Commission's  report,  entitled 
"Personal  Justice  Denied,"  submitted 
to  Congress  in  1982,  confirmed  what 
Americans  of  Japanese  ancestry  had 
always  known:  their  exclusion  from 
the  west  coast  and  their  incarceration 
for  an  average  of  3  years  in  remote 
camps  surrounded  by  ttarbed  wire 
fences  and  watch  towers  manned  by 
armed  guards  could  not  be  Justified  by 
military  necessity.  The  FBI  had  re- 
ported that  before,  during,  and  after 
the  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor  not  a 
single  act  of  sabotage  or  espionage  had 
been  committed  by  Japanese-Ameri- 
cans or  any  resident  aliens  of  Japanese 
ancestry.  The  Commission  concluded 
that  longstanding  racial  prejudice, 
wartime  hysteria,  and  a  failure  of  po- 
litical leadership  had  prevailed  over 
plain  justice. 

In  1983.  with  a  number  of  cospon- 
sors,  I  introduced  legislation  to  accept 
the  findings  of  the  Commission  and 
implement  its  recommendations.  Hear- 
ings were   held  on  that  measure  in 

1984,  but  no  further  action  was  taken 
before  the  98th  Congress  adjourned 
sine  die.  The  bill  was  reintroduced  in 

1985.  with  no  action  taken  on  it,  and  I 
am  preparing  to  reintroduce  it  again 
in  the  very  near  future.  To  date,  42 
Senators  from  both  political  parties 
have  agreed  to  cosponsor  the  measure, 
which  would  establish  a  civil  liberties 
education  fund  to  be  used  to  educate 
Americans  about  the  intendment  of 
the  Japanese-Americans  and  other 
abuses  of  civil  liberties.  The  legislation 
would  also  authorize  the  payment  of 
$20,000  from  the  fund  to  each  of  the 
approximately  60,000  surviving  former 
internees.  No  payments  would  be 
made  to  the  heirs  of  the  deceased  in- 
ternees. 

As  we  celebrate  the  bicentennial  of 
the  U.S.  Constitution  this  year,  it 
would  be  most  appropriate  for  us  to 
act  to  remove  once  and  for  all  this  sin- 
gular blot  on  that  greatest  of  all 
human-written  documents,  and  to  sol- 
emnly resolve  that  such  a  mass  denial 
of  protection,  guaranteed  by  the  Con- 
stitution, shall  never  again  occur  in 
the  United  SUtes  of  America.  As  one 
who  served  during  World  War  II  as  an 
infantry  officer  in  combat  in  the  Euro- 
pean and  Pacific  theaters  and  who  was 
twice  wounded  in  combat  while  many 
friends  and  relatives  were  imprisoned 
in  so-called  internment  camps.  I 
appeal  to  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
this  effort. 


THE  SOUTHERN  RESEARCH 
INSTITUTE 

Mr.    HEFLIN.    Mr.    President,    the 
threat  of  acquired  immune  deficiency 


syndrome  (AIDS)  is  a  concern  of  all 
Americans  and.  indeed,  of  people 
throughout  the  world.  It  has  been  esti- 
mated that  this  devastating  virus  will 
infect  hiuidreds  of  thousands  of  Amer- 
icans in  5  years  and  that  its  impact 
will  be  felt,  indirectly,  by  millions 
more.  Researchers  and  scientists 
throughout  the  country  are  devoting 
their  full  resources,  their  energy,  and 
their  time  to  the  search  for  a  vaodne 
or  cure  to  the  AIDS  virus.  I  am  com- 
forted to  know  that  the  Southern  Re- 
search Institute  of  Birmingham.  AL.  is 
one  of  the  primary  centers  in  the 
Nation  for  testing  the  effectiveness  of 
possible  drugs  which  have  been  devel- 
oped to  fight  this  disease.  It  was  re- 
cently announced  that  the  institute 
has  been  awarded  a  $1.1  million  con- 
tract with  the  Army  and  the  Govern- 
ment's National  Institutes  of  Health 
to  begin  testing  the  first  of  thousands 
of  new  chemical  compounds  to  see  if 
they  have  any  effect  on  the  virus  that 
causes  AIDS.  Our  national  effort  to 
fight  AIDS  could  not  be  in  better 
hands. 

The  Southern  Research  Institute 
was  founded  more  than  40  years  ago 
when  Thomas  W.  Martin,  then  presi- 
dent of  Alabama  Power  Co..  forsaw 
the  importance  the  South  would  gain 
during  the  last  half  of  this  century.  He 
envisioned  the  need  for  the  South  to 
develop  a  strong  research  base. 
Toward  this  end,  he  helped  gather  to- 
gether businessmen,  industrialists,  and 
educators— people  who  were  dedicated 
to  their  communities,  their  State,  and 
our  Nation— to  establish  a  research  in- 
stitute with  the  primary  charge  of  pro- 
moting the  development  and  general 
welfare  of  the  United  States.  In  its 
early  years,  the  institute's  projects  re- 
flected the  area  it  served.  Its  research 
was  concentrated  in  the  fields  of  agri- 
culture, metallurgical  studies  for  the 
iron  producers,  and  studies  of  wood 
utilization  for  the  forest  industry.  In 
those  days,  the  entire  institute  was  lo- 
cated in  an  old  mansion  and  carriage 
house  on  the  south  side  of  Birming- 
ham. Today,  four  decades  later,  the  in- 
stitute occupies  several  blocks  in  the 
downtown  area  and  employs  more 
than  700  employees. 

In  recent  years,  the  institute's  em- 
phasis has  broadened  into  other  areas 
which  directly  effect  the  people  of  our 
Nation.  Great  progress  has  been  made 
in  the  area  of  cancer  research,  anti- 
viral and  antiparasitic  research,  elec- 
tronics, genetics,  and  engineering.  Sci- 
entists at  the  institute  have  developed 
new  ways  to  fight  air  pollution,  and 
have  even  l>een  involved  in  the  re- 
search of  missile  systems  and  related 
defense  technology. 

In  addition  to  the  recent  contract 
for  AIDS  research.  Southern  Research 
Institute  is  also  under  an  $8.8  million, 
5-year  Army  contract  for  the  screening 
of  compounds  and  drugs  in  their  eff ec- 
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In  their  efforts  to  find  a  treatment,  scien- 
tists have  come  up  with  one  experimental 
drug;  called  AZT,  that  has  proven  effective. 
It  prevents  the  AIDS  virus  from  reproduc- 
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ment's  NIH  to  pick  a  site  for  AIDS  drug 
testing  that  was  already  screening  com- 
pounds atfUnst  other  viruses.  Shannon  said. 
"Since  we  already  had  the  Army  contract  in 
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"I  never  viewed  this  job  as  a  lifetime  posi-  convenience  stores.  The  main  thing  I  will  docks  to  international  prominence  He 

tion,"    said    Huggins.     "Eighteen    years    is  probably  do  then  Is  have  time  to  enjoy  my  ^as  provided  for  the  necessarv  addl 

enough  time  for  anyone  to  spend  in  a  public  famiiv    psrux-iaiiv  mv  <m>nHxK>iiHr<in  ■•  c^iw  . .       "^  "^  iicvcBB«rjr  aoai- 

office.  I  never  viewed  this  as  my  office.  It 


family,  especially  my  grandchildren.' 
Huggins. 


said 


tions,  expansions,  and  improvements 
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tlvenen  agminst  10  exotic  viruses  that 
soldlen  might  encounter  in  foreign 
lands  or  through  germ  warfare.  So  far, 
oompounds  have  been  tested  which 
show  activity  against  all  10  viruses, 
though  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether 
they  can  be  refined  into  usable  drugs. 

There  are  no  better  scientists  or  fa- 
culties in  the  Nation  to  carry  forth  the 
fight  against  AIDS  and  other  ailments 
which  harm  the  people  of  this  Nation. 
I  am  certain  that  the  Southern  Re- 
search Institute  will  make  great 
progress  in  this  fight  for  humanity. 
We  should  all  be  thankful  for  their 
woric  and  efforts  in  this  area,  as  well 
as  for  the  outstanding  achievements 
and  accomplishments  which  they  have 
made  in  their  four  decade  history.  At 
this  time,  I  wish  to  express  my  grati- 
tude as  well  as  that  of  each  citizen  of 
this  Nation  to  the  scientists,  research- 
ers, and  personnel  of  the  Southern  Re- 
search Institute.  They  have  done  an 
outstanding  Job. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  attached  article  from  the 
Birmingham  News  be  printed  in  the 

COMCBBSIOHAI.  RECORO. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcord.  as  f  oUows: 

SouTHnm  Rkskakcb  Likkly  To  Be  in  Front 

lUms  Whkh  Dunes  To  Fight  AIDS  Found 

(By  John  Mangels) 

If  and  when  new  drucs  to  fight  AIDS 
become  available,  chances  are  that  Birming- 
ham's Southern  Research  Institute  will 
have  played  a  major  role  in  discovering 
them,  says  SRI  microbiologist  William  M. 
Siannon. 

Under  a  $1.1  million  contract  with  the 
Army  and  the  government's  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health,  SRI  last  month  began  test- 
ing the  first  of  thousands  of  new  chemical 
compounds  to  see  If  they  have  any  effect  on 
the  virus  that  causes  AIDS,  or  acquired 
Immune  defldency  syndrome. 

"The  Institute  is  the  only  laboratory  out- 
side NIH  that  is  actively  evaluating  AIDS 
compounds  on  a  large  scale,"  said  Shannon. 
who  directs  the  research  project. 

Primarily  because  of  the  expense  and 
cmnplexity  involved,  many  drug  develop- 
ment companies  that  make  such  compounds 
seek  help  when  It  comes  to  testing  whether 
those  compounds  actually  work. 

The  drug  companies  have  submitted  their 
convounds  to  NIH  for  evaluation,  and  the 
agency  in  turn  has  asked  Southern  Re- 
search to  Judge  whether  the  compounds 
■how  any  activity  against  AIDS. 

SRI  researchers  are  currently  working 
with  about  100  "priority  compounds"  that 
are  tbougfat  to  liave  the  most  potential, 
Slumnon  said.  It  is  too  early  to  tell  whether 
any  have  significant  anti-AIDS  activity,  he 


The  contract  calls  for  SRI  to  eventually 
test  about  3,000  compounds  during  the  next 
two  years  for  any  effects  against  the  AIDS 
virua 

The  vims  itself  attacks  and  ultimately  de- 
stroys key  disease-fighting  cells  in  a  victim's 
Immune  system,  leaving  the  patient  vulnera- 
ble to  a  variety  of  Infections  that  sooner  or 
later  are  fataL  More  than  28,000  people 
have  been  diagnosed  with  AIDS  in  the 
United  States  sinoe  the  disease  was  first  rec- 
ognlMd  In  IMl. 


In  their  efforts  to  find  a  treatment,  scien- 
tists have  come  up  with  one  experimental 
drug,  called  AZT.  that  has  proven  effective. 
It  prevents  the  AIDS  virus  from  reproduc- 
ing, and  has  been  shown  to  extend  the  lives 
of  some  patients  in  limited  testing. 

In  addition  to  screening  compounds  from 
others.  Shannon  said  SRI  will  also  be  test- 
ing potential  anti-AIDS  compounds  made  by 
its  own  researchers  in  collaboration  with  sci- 
entists from  the  University  of  Alabama  at 
Birmingham  and  North  Carolina's  Duke 
University. 

The  AIDS  virus  must  invade  and  occupy  a 
partfcular  Icind  of  immune  system  cell  in 
order  to  reproduce  and  spread.  To  test  a 
compound's  effects  on  the  AIDS  virus,  SRI 
researchers  grow  those  Infected  "host"  cells 
in  a  test  tube,  then  add  the  com[>ound  and 
use  a  microscope  to  see  what,  if  any,  action 
it  has  on  the  cells. 

The  results  are  compared  to  those 
achieved  by  a  drug  like  AZT  which  is  known 
to  work  against  the  AIDS  virus.  If  a  com- 
pound shows  equal  or  greater  anti-AIDS  ac- 
tivity, that  will  be  reported  back  to  the  drug 
company  or  researcher  who  developed  the 
compound,  so  that  they  can  do  further  re- 
finement. 

Scientists  are  working  in  two  drug-related 
areas:  the  development  of  a  vaccine  to  pre- 
vent infection  with  the  AIDS  virus,  and  the 
development  of  chemotherapy  drugs  to  slow 
the  spread  of  the  virus  or  kill  it  outright 
after  a  person  has  been  infected. 

Vaccines  use  a  harmless  "piece"  of  a  virus 
to  trigger  the  immune  system  into  making 
sentry  cells  called  antibodies  that  can  recog- 
nize and  kill  the  virus  when  it  invades.  Re- 
searchers are  having  difficulty  finding  the 
right  viral  "piece"  that  will  always  alert  the 
immnne  system  to  the  AIDS  virus,  and  the 
current  outlook  for  development  of  a  vac- 
cine is  not  good. 

And  the  development  of  an  effective 
chemotherapy  drug  to  treat  AIDS  patients 
Is  no  piece  of  cake  either.  Shannon  said. 

Such  a  drug  would  probably  have  to  be 
taken  for  the  rest  of  an  AIDS  patient's  life 
to  keep  the  virus  from  t>ecoming  active 
again.  "So  the  compounds  we  develop  must 
be  non-toxic,  exhibit  no  side  effects  and 
allow  the  immune  system  to  function  again. 
That  will  be  difficult."  he  said. 

SRI's  testing  of  potential  anti-AI£>S  com- 
pounds is  being  done  in  conjunction  with 
another  program— an  $8.8  million,  five-year 
Army  contract— that  screens  compounds  for 
their  effectiveness  against  10  exotic  viruses 
that  soldiers  might  encounter  in  foreign 
lands  or  through  germ  warfare. 

That  program  has  been  under  way  for 
about  one  year,  and  tests  compounds  provid- 
ed to  the  Army  by  contractors,  drug  compa- 
nies and  university-based  researchers.  The 
10  viruses  the  Army  and  SRI  hope  to  find 
treatment  for  are  rare  or  non-existent  in 
the  United  States,  so  Shannon  said  there  is 
no  financial  incentive  for  U.S.  pharmaceuti- 
cal companies  to  develop  effective  drugs. 

The  exotic  diseases  have  such  names  as 
Sand  Fly  Fever  Virus,  Yellow  Fever  Virus, 
Punta  Toro  Virus,  Korean  Hemorrhagic 
Fever  Virus  and  Venezuelan  Equine  En- 
cephalitlc  Virus.  They  are  mainly  found  in 
tropical  areas  like  Central  and  South  Amer- 
ica, Asia  and  Africa.  So  far,  compounds  have 
been  tested  that  show  activity  against  all  10 
viruses.  Shannon  said,  although  it  remains 
to  be  seen  whether  they  can  be  refined  into 
usable  drugs. 

The  same  compounds  may  be  useful  lOr 
treatment  of  both  AIDS  and  exotic  virus  in- 
fections, so  it  made  sense  for  the  govern- 


ment's NIH  to  pick  a  site  for  AIDS  drug 
testing  tliat  was  already  screening  com- 
pounds atfdnst  other  viruses.  Shannon  said. 
"Since  we  already  had  the  Army  contract  In 
place,  it  was  convenient  to  add  the  AIDS  re- 
search." 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  FRED  L. 
HUGGINS 

Mr.  mnJN.  Mr.  President,  Judge 
Fred  L.  Huggins,  the  probate  Judge  for 
Clarke  County  in  my  home  State  of 
Alabama,  recently  announced  that  he 
will  step  down  at  the  end  of  his  cur- 
rent term  on  January  19,  1989.  The 
Judge  is  serving  in  his  third  term  as 
probate  Judge.  He  has  served  his  con- 
stituents«  the  people  of  Clarke  Couinty, 
in  an  outstanding  capacity.  He  has 
dedicated  himself  and  his  endeavors  in 
an  effort  to  meet  their  needs  and  serve 
their  interests.  He  has  provided  them 
with  great  leadership  and  great  devo- 
tion. He  is  a  Judge  who  has  never 
turned  a  deaf  ear  to  any  plea,  but  has 
listened  to  all  accounts  with  sympathy 
and  has  made  sound  Judgments  based 
on  the  evidence.  I  know  how  difficult 
the  choices  can  sometimes  be,  and 
Judge  Huggins  has  done  an  exemplary 
job.  The  qualities  he  has  possessed 
and  displayed  have  distinguished  him 
as  one  of  the  great  Judges  in  Alabama. 
His  commitment  has  been  without  res- 
ervation and  without  thought  to  any 
personal  sacrifice  which  he  has  been 
required  to  make.  His  primary  goal 
has  been  to  improve  the  conditions  of 
the  people  he  represents. 

Mr.  President,  though  I  will  be  sad 
to  see  Judge  Huggins  set  aside,  I  feel 
that  tho  contributions  and  accom- 
plishments that  he  has  made  will  help 
the  people  of  Clarke  County  for  many, 
many  years.  His  example  of  public 
service  is  outstanding  and  the  care  he 
has  taken  in  his  work  is  truly  remarka- 
ble. I  salute  Judge  Huggins  for  all  that 
he  has  done  and  sincerely  hope  that 
he  will  enjoy  only  the  best  of  luck  and 
the  greatest  happiness.  I  look  forward 
to  working  closely  with  him  during  the 
next  2  years  of  his  tenure  and  feel  cer- 
tain that  he  will  be  showered  with 
praise  and  thanlu  for  the  many  things 
that  he  has  done  for  his  county  and 
for  the  State  of  Alabama.  He  well  de- 
serves it.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  attached  article  from  the  Mobile 
Press  Register  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  us  follows: 

[From  the  Mobile  Press,  Jan.  23,  1987] 

Clarke  Probate  Judge  Says  It's  Time  to 
Move  On 

(Sharron  McClure) 
Grove  Bill,  Ala.— There  are  several  rea- 
sons why  Clarke  County  Probate  Judge 
Fred  L.  Huggins  will  hang  up  his  gavel  for 
the  final  time  at  the  end  of  his  current  term 
on  Jan.  19,  1989. 


"I  never  viewed  this  Job  as  a  lifetime  posi- 
tion," said  Huggins.  "Eighteen  years  is 
enough  time  for  anyone  to  spend  in  a  public 
office.  I  never  viewed  this  as  my  office.  It 
was  just  one  way  in  which  I  could  serve  the 
people." 

Huggins  said  despite  the  fact  that  he  is 
serving  in  his  third  term  in  the  elected  posi- 
tion, he  strongly  feels  there  should  be  a  two 
year  limit  placed  on  all  public  offices. 

"I  feel  you  would  get  better  government  if 
a  two  year  limit  was  set,"  said  Huggins. 
"That  was  what  our  founding  fathers 
wanted  when  they  established  our  govern- 
ment. Our  forefathers  didn't  set  out  to  be 
government  officials  for  a  career.  They 
served  in  their  elected  position  because  they 
felt  it  was  their  duty.  If  a  person  tries  to 
make  an  elected  office  their  career,  too 
much  can  be  vested  in  personal  interests  in- 
stead of  the  interests  of  the  people." 

Another  thought  behind  Huggins'  deci- 
sion to  not  seek  re-election  is  the  pressure 
and  frustration  in  the  responsibilities  of  his 
office. 

The  duties  of  probate  judge  involves  far 
more  than  issuing  license  tags.  The  probate 
judge  must  hear  and  make  judgments  on 
many  complicated  matters  such  as  a  com- 
mitment to  state  mental  institution,  the  ap- 
pointment of  guardianship  and  adoption. 

Huggins  said  it's  hard  to  leave  the  pres- 
sure of  his  job  at  the  office. 

"For  example,  when  a  mother  who  feels 
she  is  at  the  end  of  her  rope  and  has  no 
other  place  to  turn  but  to  the  probate  court 
and  she  cries  her  heart  out  explaining  her 
problem  and  there  is  nothing  you  can  do  to 
help  in  her  situation,  you  can't  just  walk 
out  of  your  office  in  the  evening  and  forget 
things  like  this." 

Huggins  said  the  frustration  of  seeing  im- 
portant things  that  need  to  be  done  in  the 
county  and  not  having  the  resources  and 
the  money  to  work  on  them  and  no  means 
to  raise  funds  is  another  reason  he  thinlcs 
its  time  to  leave  his  office. 

Huggins  said  the  federal  and  state  govern- 
ment continue  to  cut  back  on  funds  for  the 
county  government,  but  at  the  same  time 
they  mandate  projects  for  the  county  to 
resume  responsibilities. 

Huggins  has,  however,  left  his  mark  in  the 
office.  He  helped  organize  the  Clarke 
County  Industrial  Development  Board, 
which  has  attracted  new  industries  to  the 
county,  providing  over  500  new  jobs  in  the 
last  two  years. 

The  Clarke  County  Solid  Waste  System 
was  established  under  Huggins'  supervision 
as  chairman  of  the  Clarke  County  Commis- 
sion. He  also  coordinated  with  other  county 
officials  to  write  a  merit  bill  for  county  em- 
ployees. 

Many  Improvements  have  been  made 
around  the  courthouse. 

The  old  Dunn  House  was  purchased  by 
the  county  and  renovated  for  county  offices. 
An  old  store  building  adjacent  to  the  county 
courthouse  was  removed  to  create  more 
parking  spaces. 

Huggins  said  his  work  as  probate  judge 
could  not  be  defined  as  enjoyable.  "There  is 
more  satisfaction  in  this  job  in  making 
something  happen  rather  than  enjoyment. 
There  is  satisfaction  in  helping  people  who 
have  problems.  Often  times  people  come  in 
here  and  are  desperate.  Sometimes  you  can 
help  ease  a  person's  burden.  When  you  can, 
there  is  satisfaction,  not  enjoyment." 

Huggins  said  he  is  not  sure  what  he  will 
do  when  he  leaves  office  in  1989.  "A  lot  of 
things  can  happen  in  two  years.  Probably  I 
will  help  my  wife  In  the  operation  of  two 


convenience  stores.  The  main  thing  I  will 
probably  do  then  is  have  time  to  enjoy  my 
family,  especially  my  grandchildren,"  said 
Huggins. 


THE  BLUE  GILL  RESTAURANT— A 
SOUTHERN  INSTITUTION 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  it  is  my 
pleasure  to  rise,  today,  to  inform  my 
colleagues  of  a  fantastic  institution  in 
south  Alabama— the  Blue  Gill  Restau- 
rant. The  Blue  Gill  is  known  of  by 
residents  throughout  my  State.  It  is 
famous  both  for  its  great  seafood,  in- 
cluding delicious  crab  claws  and,  in  my 
opinion,  the  best  fried  soft  shell  crab 
in  the  world,  as  well  as  for  its  friendly 
service  and  delightful  atmosphere. 

The  Blue  Gill  was  founded  in  March 
1957  by  Wallace  "Judge"  Johnston 
and  his  wife,  Evelyn.  To  this  day.  they 
still  run  it  along  with  the  help  of  their 
daughter,  Sandra.  It  is  located  on  a 
causeway  between  Mobile  and  Baldwin 
Counties.  When  it  first  opened,  it  was 
situated  right  on  the  water.  However, 
after  Hurricane  Frederick  struck  and 
flooded  it  in  1979,  it  closed  for  awhile, 
was  moved  from  the  water  to  the 
shore,  and  then  reopened  on  its 
present  site. 

The  Blue  Gill  is  known  for  a  reason 
besides  its  famous  seafood.  Through- 
out Alabama,  it  is  known  as  the  best 
place  to  find  out  what's  going  on  po- 
litically in  south  Alabama.  So  you  can 
see,  that  makes  two  very  important 
reasons  why  I  enjoy  dining  there.  I 
can  catch  up  with  my  constituents  and 
gain  the  benefit  of  some  very  worthy 
knowledge,  while  at  the  same  time  I 
can  gain  the  benefit  of  some  very  deli- 
cious soft-shell  crabs. 

I  extend  to  each  of  my  colleagues  an 
invitation  to  dine  sometime  at  the 
Blue  Gill  Restaurant.  Or  Just  stop  by 
if  you  are  ever  in  the  area.  You  will  be 
happy  that  you  did.  It  is  a  place  that 
you  will  remember  for  a  long  time,  and 
you  will  find  that  it  wiU  become  a 
standard  by  which  you  will  Judge  all 
other  seafood. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  MR.  ROBERT  M. 
HOPE 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President.  I  am  de- 
lighted to  rise,  today,  to  pay  tribute  to 
Mr.  Robert  M.  Hope,  who  has  served 
as  the  director  of  the  Alabama  State 
docks  during  its  most  progressive  era 
in  the  docks'  58-year  history.  Though 
Mr.  Hope  has  stepped  down  as  director 
of  the  State  docks,  he  remains  as  the 
general  manager.  Fortunately,  Ala- 
bama will  not  lose  the  great  benefits 
of  his  service. 

If  one  individual  were  to  be  singled 
out  for  the  most  outstanding  contribu- 
tion made  to  the  Alabama  State  docks, 
that  man  would  certainly  be  Bob 
Hope.  In  his  long  and  excellent  serv- 
ice, which  has  spanned  35  of  the 
dock's  58-year  history,  he  has  promot- 
ed the  position  of  the  Alabama  State 


docks  to  international  prominence.  He 
has  provided  for  the  necessary  addi- 
tions, expansions,  and  improvements 
of  the  facilities  and  equipment  of  the 
docks  that  have  directly  resulted  in 
the  placement  of  the  Port  of  Mobile  as 
one  of  the  largest  and  busiest  ports  in 
the  Nation.  This  has  greatly  enhanced 
the  ability  of  manufacturers  and  in- 
dustries in  both  Alabama  and  in  the 
South  to  conduct  trade  with  any 
nation  in  the  world.  This  is  quite  an 
achievement,  and  quite  an  asset. 

Bob  Hope  began  working  at  the  Ala- 
bama State  docks  in  1952  after  serving 
in  the  merchant  marine  during  World 
War  II,  and  the  U.S.  Army  during  the 
Korean  war.  He  was  first  employed  as 
a  port  traffic  aid  and  worked  directly 
under  the  general  manager  and  chief 
engineer  compiling  statistical  data  and 
reports,  maintaining  dredging  records 
and  insurance  schedules,  and  making 
time  and  motion  studies  directed  at 
improving  efficiency  of  cargo  han- 
dling. This  experience  must  have  been 
highly  beneficial  throughout  his 
tenure  at  the  docks,  as  he  has  always 
greatly  improved  operations  and  pro- 
cedures. 

In  the  years  which  followed.  Bob 
rose  through  the  ranks.  In  each  posi- 
tion he  held,  he  demonstrated  a  great 
industry  and  devotion.  He  was  promot- 
ed to  assistant  manager  and  then  man- 
ager of  the  cold  storage  plant.  In  1965, 
he  was  promoted  to  manager  of  the 
wharfs  and  warehouses  and  assistant 
docks  operations  manager.  Soon  there- 
after, he  was  appointed  as  acting 
docks  operations  manager.  For  a  year 
between  1966  and  1967,  he  worked  di- 
rectly for  the  docks'  general  manager 
and  was  responsible  for  overall  docks' 
operations.  After  that  year  was  over. 
Bob  was  appointed  as  manager  of  the 
grain  elevator  and  assistant  docks  op- 
erations manager.  In  1970,  he  was 
made  docks'  operations  manager  and 
administrative  assistant  to  the  director 
of  the  Alabama  State  docks.  Finally, 
in  1976,  he  became  director  and  gener- 
al manager  of  the  Alabama  State 
docks. 

Under  Bob's  outstanding  leadership 
and  guidance  as  director,  which  has 
spanned  11  years,  nearly  $250  million 
in  construction  projects  have  been 
completed  at  the  docks.  The  projects 
include  an  $85  million  construction 
and  expansion  of  the  McDuffie  coal 
terminal.  The  docks'  grain  elevator 
has  undergone  45  million  dollars' 
worth  of  upgrading  projects.  Other 
completed  projects  include  the  $15 
million  upgrading  of  the  docks'  Three 
Mile  Creek  bulk  material  handling 
plant,  and  a  new  45  ton  capacity  con- 
tainer crane  which  has  been  put  into 
use.  During  the  Hope  administration, 
there  was  been  an  extensive  upgrading 
of  the  docks'  terminal  railway  system. 
The  docks  has  purchased  four  new  lo- 
comotives  and   leased    1,000   railcars. 
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the  full  confidence  of  the  people  of 
Jefferson  County  for  good  reason.  He 


said.  Bailey  pushed  for  and  got  better  work- 
ing conditions  for  deputies,  Horton  said. 


of  the  40th  anniversary  year  of  the 
Fulbright  Program   for   the   interna- 
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•nd  bas  built  a  new  multimlllion 
dollar  baaeute  rail  bridge  over  Three 
liOe  CredL  Also,  the  SUte  docks  has 
aequlied  245  total  acres  of  land  during 
Hope's  term  as  director.  The  acquisi- 
tions brought  the  dO(±B'  land  total  to 
nearly  1,S00  acres. 

Through  the  years.  Bob  Hope  has 
received  many  honors  and  much  rec- 
ognltkm  for  his  work  and  his  efforts. 
Currently.  Bob  serves  on  the  board  of 
dtareetors  of  both  the  regional  and  na- 
tional port  aaaodations  and  is  active  in 
various  rivn'  development  associations 
throui^unit  the  State  of  Alabama.  He 
served  as  president  of  the  Oulf  Ports 
Aaaodation  and  as  president  of  the 
Mobile  Area  Chamber  of  Commerce  in 
1983  and  1983.  He  was  Alabama  World 
Trade  Man  of  the  Year  in  1977  and 
Maritime  Man  of  the  Tear  in  1978.  Re- 
cently, he  was  also  i4>Pointed  by  the 
White  House  to  the  Coal  Industry  Ad- 
vlsny  Board,  which  is  a  branch  of  the 
prestigious  21  nation  International 
Xneriy  Association. 

Mr.  President.  Bob  Hope  has  done  a 
marvelous  Job  as  director  of  the  Ala- 
bama State  docks.  He  has  led  the  Port 
of  MobUe  to  its  position  as  one  of  the 
largest  porta  in  the  Nation.  His  contri- 
buti<»is  to  the  docks  have  already  re- 
sulted in  a  huge  increase  in  Alabama's 
ability  to  export  its  goods  and 
produce.  Additionally,  he  has  been 
active  as  a  concerned  citizen  in  the  af- 
fairs of  his  community,  and  his 
church,  and  he  is  a  devoted  husband 
and  father. 

The  record  of  service  which  Bob 
H(H)e  has  compUed  has  been  an  impor- 
tant ingredient  in  the  economic  devel- 
oiHnent  of  my  State.  Rarely  do  the  ef- 
forts of  one  individual  have  such  a 
great  impact  in  so  many  different 
areas.  The  achievements  he  has  made 
will  certainly  benefit  Alabama  and  the 
southern  region  of  the  United  States 
for  many  years.  He  will  be  remem- 
bered for  his  dedicated  work. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  attached  article  be  print- 
ed in  the  CoHGSissioiiAL  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Ricoao.  as  follows: 

Hon  Eka  Sms  Pkocrkssive 
(By  Oeorge  Wemeth) 

The  11-year  period  durins  which  Robert 
M.  Hope  has  served  as  the  director  of  the 
Alabama  State  Docks  hu  been  the  most 
progreMlTC  era  in  the  docks'  58-year  history. 

Oov.-eleet  Ouy  Htmt  this  week  appointed 
John  B.  Dutton,  the  executive  director  of 
the  Greater  Baton  Rouge.  La.,  Port  Com- 
"''~*~'  as  the  new  director  of  the  State 
Docks.  Hope  has  agreed  to  remain  at  the 
doAs  and  will  be  the  general  manager. 

Slnee  Hope  was  appointed  to  the  direc- 
tor's post  by  Oov.  Oeorge  C.  Wallace  during 
January  1976,  nearly  $250  million  in  con- 
structtcn  projects  have  been  completed  at 
the  doAs.  The  projects  include  (85  million 
eanstnxtion  and  expansion  of  the  McDuf  f  ie 
Coal  Tennlnal.  The  terminal  is  one  of  the 
largest  and  most  modem  in  the  world.  Since 
the  tenninal's  construction,   the   port   of 


Mobile  has  become  the  second-ranked  coal 
port  in  the  United  States. 

During  Hope's  span  of  leadership,  the 
docks'  grain  elevator  has  undergone  $45  mil- 
lion worth  of  upgrading  projects.  The  up- 
grading involved,  among  other  things,  the 
building  of  a  huge  new  ship  dock  and  the  in- 
crease of  shiploadlng  capacity  there  from 
40,000  tons-per-hour  to  120.000  tons-per- 
hour. 

The  grain  elevator  upgrading  has  included 
a  new  car  unloading  system,  a  new  high- 
speed loading  system  and  a  modem  air  pol- 
lutien  control  system,  as  well  as  the  con- 
struction of  a  new  head  house. 

Other  completed  projects  include  the  $15 
million  upgrading  of  the  doclu'  Three  Mile 
Creek  Bulk  Material  Handling  Plant,  the 
construction  of  two  new  warehouses  and  the 
rebuilding  of  an  existing  warehouse. 

Additional  improvements  include  the  con- 
struction of  a  new  dock  for  "roll-on.  roll- 
off"  ships,  whose  motorized  cargo  can  l>e 
driven  on  and  off  the  vessels,  and  the  build- 
ing of  a  new  fendering  system  at  the  doclu. 

A  new  45-ton  capacity  container  crane  was 
put  into  use  at  the  docks  during  Hope's 
period  of  leadership,  and  the  State  Docks 
now  has  a  regular  containership  business 
operating  between  the  port  and  Northern 
EJurope. 

Tfeere  has  been  an  extensive  upgrading  of 
the  docks  terminal  railway  system  during 
the  Hope  administration,  and  a  new  multi- 
milUon  dollar  bascule  rail  bridge  has  been 
built  over  Three  Mile  Creek.  The  docks  has 
also  purchased  four  new  locomotives  and 
leased  1.000  rail  cars. 

Hope  and  the  docks  opened  the  McDuffie 
Terminal  to  all  four  railroads  here.  He  also 
negotiated  with  the  UcN  Railroad  (now  the 
CSX)  for  a  swap  of  perpetual  "running 
rights."  from  the  interchange  at  the  main 
complex  to  McDuffie,  over  the  L&N's  main 
line  to  alleviate  possible  conjestion  on  the 
main  line. 

Hope  and  the  docks  further  participated 
in  the  double-tracking  of  the  L&N  main  line 
to  McDuffie.  This  was  to  allow  the  docks  to 
Interchange  with  all  trunk  line  railroads 
and  make  deliveries  to  McDuffie. 

In  return  for  the  perpetual  running 
rights,  the  docks  turned  over  its  rail  switch- 
ing rights  at  Theodore  to  UcN. 

Also,  while  Hope  was  director,  the  docks 
purchased  143  acres  of  land  adjacent  to 
McDuffie.  from  the  Illinois  Central  Gulf 
Railroad,  and  acquired  rail  switching  rights 
of  McDuffie  Island. 

The  State  Docks  acquired  245  total  acres 
of  land  during  Hope's  term  as  director.  The 
acquisitions  brought  the  docks  land  total  to 
nearly  1.500  acres. 

Also  during  Hope's  term  of  leadership,  the 
docks  opened  offices  in  Chicago.  London 
and  Hong  Kong. 

Nearing  the  end  of  the  11 -year  period,  a 
long-sought  multi-million  dollar  overpass 
leading  to  the  main  entrance  of  the  State 
Docks  was  constructed  through  Highway 
Department  funding  and  was  named  the 
Rokert  M.  Hope  Overpass.  The  overpass  has 
alleviated  a  traffic  tie-up  problem,  which 
was  caused  by  frequently  passing  trains. 

Itie  State  Docks,  under  Hope's  leadership, 
became  a  $50  million-a-year  business  with 
an  $18  million  annual  payroll.  The  docks 
complex  is  valued  at  more  than  $500  million 
and  has  about  700  employees. 

Hope  was  appointed  by  the  White  House 
to  serve  on  the  Coal  Industry  Advisory 
Board,  which  is  a  branch  of  the  21-nation 
International  Energy  Association.  Among 
his  other  honors.  Hope  was  named  the  1977 


Alabama  World  Trade  Man  of  the  Year  by 
the  Alabsma  World  Trade  Aaaociation.  The 
Propeller  Club  of  Mobile  named  him  the 
Maritime  Man  of  the  Year  in  1978. 

Hope  has  also  served  two  terms  as  head  of 
the  Mobile  Area  Chamber  of  Commerce. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  SHERIFF  MEL 
BAILEY 

Mr.  HKFLIN,  Mr.  President,  I  am  de- 
lighted to  rise,  today,  to  pay  tribute  to 
Mel  Bailey,  who  has  provided  out- 
standing leadership,  guidance,  and 
service  to  my  home  State  of  Alabama 
as  the  sheriff  of  Jefferson  County 
since  1963.  Throughout  his  unprece- 
dented Six  consecutive  terms  of  office. 
Sheriff  Bailey  has  made  tremendous 
accomplishments  in  preparing  the 
sheriff's  department  for  its  fight 
against  erime  and  in  otherwise  serving 
the  citizens  he  represents.  In  the  proc- 
ess, he  has  liecome  luiown,  himself,  as 
a  symbol  of  law  and  order  in  Alabama. 
Sheriff  IBailey  was  recently  sworn  in 
for  his  geventh  term  of  office,  and  I 
know  that  the  people  of  Jefferson 
County  can  expect  great  service  in  the 
future. 

Since  Sheriff  Bailey  was  first  elected 
to  office,  he  lias  turned  the  sheriff's 
department  into  a  professional  law  en- 
forcement operation.  After  taking 
office  in  1963,  he  made  several  basic, 
highly  visible  changes  such  as  putting 
deputies  in  uniforms  and  into  marked 
cars.  The  department  also  began  inves- 
tigating auto  accidents  and  keeping 
records.  At  that  time,  the  machinery 
and  equipment  of  the  sheriff's  depart- 
ment was  inadequate  and  he  has 
worked  to  provide  his  deputies  with 
the  best  equipment  possible.  He  also 
began  a  standard  training  procedure 
for  his  deputies  which  provides  them 
with  the  expertise  necessary  to  meet 
any  threat.  In  addition  to  these  funda- 
mental changes.  Sheriff  Bailey  has 
been  instrumental  in  obtaining  innova- 
tive equipment  for  use  in  fighting 
crime.  He  has  added  a  radio-controlled 
toy  airplane  which  can  be  used  to  drop 
tear  gas  or  small  bombs  to  stop  a 
sniper  lodged  in  a  protected  place.  He 
has  also  added  a  robot  which  police 
agencie$  can  send  into  a  building  to 
dismantle  a  bomb.  In  both  of  these 
cases,  a  highly  dangerous  problem  can 
be  dealt  with  without  threat  to  the  life 
of  an  officer. 

The  outstanding  contributions  that 
Sheriff  Mel  Bailey  has  made  during 
his  long  tenure  in  office  are  the  result 
of  his  great  capabilities,  his  ability  to 
delegate  responsibility,  and  by  his  pro- 
fessional attitude.  He  has  also  sur- 
rounded himself  with  outstanding 
people  who  hold  the  same  qualities  of 
professionalism.  Sheriff  Bailey  is  an 
outstanding  symbol  of  law  and  order 
both  in  Jefferson  County  and  in  Ala- 
bama. All  are  proud  of  his  achieve- 
ments, and  all  are  thankful  for  his 
long  and  excellent  service.  He  enjoys 


the  full  confidence  of  the  people  of 
Jefferson  Coimty  for  good  reason.  He 
has  been  highly  effective  in  the  fight 
against  crime.  For  this,  he  deserves 
the  gratitude  of  the  entire  State.  He 
has  fulfilled  and  rewarded  the  trust  of 
the  people. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  attached  article  from  the 
Birmingham  News  be  printed  in  the 
Congressional  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

SHERirr  Bailtt's  'Magic'  Touch  Ready  for 
SEVigrrHTERM 
(By  Joe  Kiefer) 

In  his  younger  days  Mel  Bailey  wowed 
football  fans  with  his  long  punts. 

Now  62,  Bailey  has  taken  up  golf,  and  a 
frequent  playing  partner  says  Bailey  "loves 
to  hit  (his  drives)  a  mile  if  he  can  .  .  .  and  he 
tries  diligently." 

The  extra  distance  Bailey  strives  for  in 
athletics  he  has  achieved  in  politics. 

On  Monday,  he  will  be  sworn  in  for  his 
seventh  consecutive  four-year  term  as  Jef- 
ferson County  sheriff,  the  longest  tenure 
ever  in  that  office. 

Since  Bailey  first  won  election  in  1963.  the 
sheriff's  department  has  mushroomed,  with 
six  times  the  employees  and  almost  20  times 
the  budget. 

Meanwhile,  the  sheriff  has  avoided  seri- 
ous controversy  and,  for  the  most  part,  seri- 
ous political  opposition. 

Bailey's  "magic"  political  touch,  as  de- 
scribed by  friends,  employees  and  political 
observers,  has  several  sources. 

The  most  evident  is  his  appearance:  Bailey 
stands  6  feet  4  and  has  a  muscular  build. 

As  former  Birmingham  Mayor  David 
Vann  suggests,  the  sheriff  also  may  have 
"the  biggest  handshake  in  Alabama." 

The  sheriff's  imposing  presence  has  made 
it  difficult  to  challenge  him  in  an  election, 
said  Marty  Connors,  former  executive  direc- 
tor of  the  state  Republican  Ptu-ty. 

Bailey's  last  election  opponent  was  in 
1978,  but  Bailey  crushed  him  with  70  per- 
cent of  the  vote. 

"You  can  almost  picture  him  in  an 
Edward  G.  Robinson  black-and-white  film" 
challenging  a  gangster,  Connors  said.  "Per- 
ception is  85  percent  of  this  business,  and  he 
has  played  that  role  well." 

Outgoing  County  Conunissioner  Ray 
Moore  said  of  Bailey:  "He  is  Mr.  Law  Offi- 
cer. He's  almost  like  Matt  Dillon  when  he 
walks  into  town." 

After  24  years,  Bailey  has  come  to  repre- 
sent the  sheriff's  office  in  the  minds  of 
many  county  residents,  observers  said.  "I 
couldn't  imagine  anyone  else  in  the  job," 
Vann  said. 

Some  suggested  that  Bailey's  only  election 
loss  In  a  1976  race  for  Alabama's  6th  Dis- 
trict congressional  seat,  resulted  partly  be- 
cause voters  were  reluctant  to  see  him 
vacate  the  sheriff's  office. 

Bailey  cites  as  a  major  achievement  of  his 
tenure  the  creation  of  a  professional  law  en- 
forcement operation. 

After  taking  office  in  1963,  Bailey  made 
basic,  highly-visible  changes  such  as  putting 
deputies  in  uniforms  and  into  marked  cars. 
The  department  also  began  investigating 
auto  accidents  and  keeping  records. 

When  Sheriff's  Sgt.  CD.  Horton  joined 
the  department  20  years  ago,  patrol  cars 
had  no  air  conditioning,  and  deputies'  khaki 
shirts  often  became  stained  with  sweat,  he 


said.  Bailey  pushed  for  and  got  better  work- 
ing conditions  for  deputies,  Horton  said. 

Deputy  Ron  McGuffie,  a  14-year-veteran 
of  the  department,  said  Bailey  is  solely  re- 
sponsible for  modernizing  the  department. 

"If  it  weren't  for  him,  we'd  still  be  deliver- 
ing (court)  papers  and  driving  around  in  '63 
Pord  Falcons." 

In  addition  to  training  and  standard  police 
equipment.  Bailey  also  has  brought  the  de- 
partment some  elaborate  crime-fighting 
gadgets. 

In  the  mid-1970s,  the  department  added  a 
radio-controlled  toy  airplane  that  would  be 
used  to  drop  tear  gas  or  small  bombs  to  stop 
a  sniper  lodged  in  a  protected  perch.  The 
plane,  which  Bailey  and  others  demonstrat- 
ed on  a  national  television  show,  still  is  in 
the  department  but  has  never  been  used. 

Last  year,  Bailey  raised  the  money  for  a 
robot  which  police  agencies  can  send  into  a 
building  to  dismantle  a  bomb.  The  sheriff's 
department  is  keeping  the  robot. 

Horton  and  McGuffie  both  have  led  depu- 
ties' fraternal  organizations,  and  they  said 
Bailey  listened  to  their  groups'  concerns 
and  responded  with  fairness. 

McGuffie  described  Bailey  as  a  politician 
rather  than  an  administrator,  but  he  said 
Bailey  can  assume  that  role  because  he  has 
several  subordinates  who  run  daily  oper- 
ations. 

Chief  Deputies  Frank  Rogers  and  Lionel 
Bragan  both  said  Bailey  generally  does  not 
involve  himself  in  administrative  details, 
but  Bragan  described  the  sheriff  as  "hands- 
on"  when  it  comes  to  setting  F>olicies. 

Rogers  and  Bragan  both  said  the  sheriff 
talks  to  them  daily  about  department  man- 
agement. 

Horton  agrees  and  said  Bailey  is  aware  of 
major  crimes  or  events  of  the  day.  "He  has 
not  insulated  himself  where  he  is  going  to 
read  about  it  in  the  paper." 

McGuffie  said  the  sheriff  may  allow  his 
subordinates  to  make  too  many  decisions, 
some  of  which  may  deviate  from  his  policies 
without  his  knowledge. 

Bailey  said  his  primary  goal  for  1987  is  to 
convince  the  County  Conunission  and  the 
Legislature  to  increase  his  deputies'  salaries, 
treating  them  separately  from  other  county 
employees. 

The  commission  has  turned  down  recent 
requests  for  raises  because  of  a  budget 
squeeze.  Upset  by  their  low  pay,  some  depu- 
ties say  they  are  looking  for  jobs  in  higher- 
paying  departments. 

Bailey,  who  said  he  copied  many  of  his 
management  principles  from  legendary 
football  coach  Paul  "Bear"  Bryant,  defines 
a  professional  as  having  a  lot  of  confidence 
and  a  little  fear  of  failure. 

"You  have  to  have  a  measure  of  fear  in 
your  attitude  toward  accomplishing  a  goal. 
That  makes  you  work  harder." 


THE  40TH  ANNIVERSARY  OP 
THE  PULBRIGHT  PRCXIRAM 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
midst  of  the  daily  business  of  the 
Senate  we  do  not  always  tend  to  take 
measure  of  programs  which  work  well. 
The  Pulbright  Program  is  one  such 
program. 

I  would  like  to  take  a  minute  from 
pressing  national  business  to  share 
with  you  the  text  of  a  recent  com- 
mencement address  given  by  President 
James  O.  Freedman  of  the  University 
of  Iowa.  As  you  know,  Mr.  President, 
August  1,  1986  marked  the  beginning 


of  the  40th  anniversary  year  of  the 
Fulbright  Program  for  the  interna- 
tional exchange  of  scholars.  At  the 
December  graduation  ceremonies  in 
Iowa  City.  President  Freedman  reflect- 
ed on  40  years  of  Fulbright  scholar- 
ship. His  remarks  are  imaginative,  and 
I  am  sure  that  my  colleagues  would 
enjoy  reading  them.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  text  of  President 
Freedman's  address  be  inserted  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ad- 
dress was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

President  James  O.  Freedkam,  Wiirm 
Commencement,  December  20.  1986 

It  is  a  very  great  pleasure  to  join  you  in 
celebrating  this  joyous  occasion.  Along  with 
your  parents,  teachers,  and  friends.  I  con- 
gratulate each  of  you  who  is  graduating 
today. 

And  I  want  to  add  a  special  word  of  recog- 
nition to  all  of  you  who  are  parents  and 
grandparents  and  spouses  of  our  graduates, 
because  only  you  and  our  graduates  truly 
know  how  mightily  your  efforts  have  con- 
tributed to  creating  this  happy  family 
moment. 

Every  year  is  a  year  of  anniversaries.  For 
those  of  us  engaged  in  higher  education, 
perhaps  the  most  important  celebration  of 
1986  was  the  40th  anniversary  of  the  cre- 
ation of  the  Pulbright  Program  for  the 
international  exchange  of  scholars. 

In  1946,  within  months  after  the  world's 
first  atomic  bombs  fell  on  Japan  and  the 
most  devastating  war  In  history  came  to  an 
end.  a  freshman  senator  from  Arkansas  pro- 
posed an  idea  for  strengthening  our  nation- 
al security  that  was  stunning  in  its  simplici- 
ty. 

Out  of  his  experiences  as  a  Rhodes  Schol- 
ar, as  President  of  the  University  of  Arkan- 
sas, and  as  a  member  of  the  United  States 
Congress.  Senator  J.  William  Fulbright  as- 
serted that  in  the  long  run  deterrence  of 
war  depends  less  on  weaponry  than  it  does 
on  human  understanding.  And  so  in  the 
midst  of  the  ashes  and  rubble  of  war.  Sena- 
tor Pulbright  persuaded  this  country  to  lay 
an  enduring  cornerstone  of  peace. 

The  Fulbright  Program  Is  built  upon  the 
premise  that  the  most  dangerous  mistakes 
that  countries  make  in  their  dealings  with 
each  other— the  kinds  of  miscalculations 
and  misinterpretations  that  kindle  the 
sparks  of  war— too  often  arise  from  sheer  ig- 
norance. 

Such  mistakes  typically  result  from  one 
people's  failure  to  appreciate  another  peo- 
ple's keenest  sensitivities— their  oldest  scars, 
their  most  persistent  annoyances,  their 
deepest  fears,  and  their  highest  aspirations. 

During  the  40  years  in  which  the  Pul- 
bright Program  has  been  in  existence.  It  has 
sponsored  156.000  exchange  scholars — more 
than  55.000  Americans  who  have  studied 
and  taught  abroad  and  more  than  100,000 
foreign  scholars  who  have  visited  universi- 
ties throughout  the  United  States. 

It  has  allowed  scholars  to  collaborate 
across  national  frontiers  to  solve  perplexing 
problems.  It  has  significantly  enlarged  the 
pool  of  human  resources  so  desperately 
needed  by  a  rapidly-changing  world.  And 
little  by  little,  person  by  person,  it  has  made 
a  difference  in  the  global  climate  for  Inter- 
national understanding. 

The  Fulbright  Program  has  brought  op- 
portunities for  growth  and  personal  enrich- 
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ment  to  Umm  who  have  participated  in  it. 
and  that  In  Itaelf  would  Justify  iU  existence. 
But  It  has  also  broucht  a  much  Droader  ben- 
efit to  tbia  country.  It  has  enabled  55.000 
Americana  to  see  what  the  world  looks  like 
fRKU  another  cultural  perspective,  and  it 
lum  allowed  100,000  foreign  scholars  to  ex- 
perience the  Amolcan  way  of  life  at  first 
hand. 

When  foreign  Pulbright  scholars  work 
and  study  »»i««ng  Americans,  they  return  to 
their  own  countries  with  a  more  sensitive 
and  complex  impression  of  the  United 
States  than  they  would  otherwise  have  had. 
Tlieae  experiences,  taken  collectively,  have 
made  a  difference— especially  when  one  ob- 
serves the  gratifying  frequency  with  which 
so  many  fonner  Fulbright  scholars  have 
riaen  to  positions  of  national  leadership  in 
oountrlea  around  the  world. 

And  for  the  40  years  that  the  P^ilb^ight 
Piugiam  has  done  all  this,  as  Senator  Pul- 
bri^t  takes  pride  in  pointing  out,  its  total 
cost  has  come  to  less  than  a  third  of  what 
this  country  now  spends  for  a  single  new 
aircraft  carrier  or  submarine. 

The  annhrenary  of  the  Fulbright  Pro- 
gram reminds  us  of  what  can  be  accom- 
pllahed  when  we  approach  a  problem  cre- 
atively, rather  than  merely  developing  re- 
finements on  what  has  been  done  before. 
The  freshness  and  originality  of  the  Ful- 
bri^t  program  represents  the  kind  of 
thinking  that  I  hope  this  graduating  class 
will  bring  to  the  difficult  decisions  that  your 
generation  must  make  in  the  public  life  of 
our  nation. 

A  degree  from  the  University  of  Iowa  con- 
fers upon  you  more  than  merely  a  certifi- 
cate of  qualification  in  your  field  of  study, 
and  more  than  merely  a  passport  to  the  pur- 
suit of  finaiiClal  security.  It  also  confers 
upon  you  the  obligation  to  make  productive 
uae  of  these  privileges,  to  return  to  society 
something  of  the  investment  it  has  made  in 
your  education  through  its  support  of  this 
public  institution. 

In  the  field  of  foreign  policy  alone,  the 
need  for  more  creative.  Imaginative  ap- 
proaches to  old  problems  grows  ever  more 
criticaL  Both  Senator  Fulbright  and  the 
program  which  bears  his  name  remind  us 
that  genuine  national  security  is  based  on 
knowledge  rather  than  machines. 

As  Senator  Fulbright  himself  has  so  elo- 
quently stated.  "To  continue  to  build  more 
weapons,  especially  more  exotic  and  unpre- 
dictable machines  of  war.  will  not  build 
truat  and  confidence.  The  most  sensible  way 
to  do  that  is  to  engage  the  parties  in  Joint 
ventures  for  mutually  constructive  and  ben- 
eficial purposes,  such  as  trade,  medical  re- 
search, and  development  of  cheaper  energy 
sources." 

Each  of  you  who  graduates  today  has  the 
opportunity  to  extend  Senator  Fulbright's 
viatan.  Within  this  graduating  class  there  is 
an  overwhelming  abundance  of  talent, 
energy,  and  creative  ideas,  a  vast  human  po- 
tential ready  to  be  tapped. 

As  you  begin  your  careers  or  continue 
with  advanced  studies,  I  hope  you  will  keep 
before  you  the  example  of  the  Fulbright 
Prognun.  I  hope  you  will  recall  its  resplend- 
ent emphasis  upon  human  knowledge  and 
understanding  as  this  country's  surest 
means  of  national  defense. 

I  hope  that  each  of  you  will  use  your  Iowa 
education  to  the  fullest,  as  you  make  your 
own  special  contribution  to  the  process  of 
creative,  original  thinking  that  your  sUte 
and  your  country  so  urgently  need. 

We  at  the  Unlvenlty,  together  with  your 
parenta  and  friends  who  have  so  eagerly 


awaited  this  day.  wish  you  godspeed  as  you 
begki  that  great  adventure! 


CXDNGRATULATIONS  TO  MISS 
LYNNE  LORENZEN 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  take  a  moment  to  recog- 
nize a  young  woman  from  Ventura,  lA, 
whose  recent  achievement  is  an  inspi- 
ration for  anyone  who  has  ever 
dreamed  of  being  the  best.  This  young 
lady  is  Lynne  Lorenzen,  and  in  an  elec- 
tric moment  Monday  night  in  a  packed 
gymnasium  she  became  the  Nation's 
all-time  top  scoring  high  school  female 
basketball  player. 

Miss  Lorenzen  scored  54  points 
Monday  to  help  her  Lady  Vikes  win  its 
first  round  in  Iowa's  class  1-A  section- 
al tournament,  bringing  her  career 
total  to  6,266  points.  Her  new  total 
eclipses  the  record  of  6,250  points  set 
almost  20  years  ago  by  another  lowan, 
Denise  Long,  who  played  for  Union- 
Whitten  High  School. 

Miss  Lorenzen's  career  began  when 
she  took  aim  at  a  metal  backboard  in 
her  family's  bam  several  miles  outside 
of  Ventura.  Now,  thousands  of  baskets 
later,  she  is  wowing  spectators  and 
progpective  college  coaches  with  her 
uncanny  knack  for  finding  the  hole  in 
the  net. 

Playing  Iowa's  six-player  girl's  game, 
MisB  Lorenzen  scored  1,173  points  her 
freeman  year,  setting  a  State  record. 
And  she  came  back  with  a  record  1,858 
poiots  her  sophomore  year.  This 
season,  however,  at  18  years  of  age, 
MisE  Lorenzen  is  at  the  pinnacle  of  her 
career,  shooting  an  average  64.1  points 
per  game. 

Miss  Lorenzen's  unassuming  nature 
has  made  her  a  favorite  with  home- 
town fans  and  prompted  a  Des  Moines 
Register  sports  writer  to  ask,  "Is  she 
for  real?"  She  categorically  credits  her 
success  to  her  teammates.  And  she 
sayg  she  wanted  to  set  the  record  for 
her  mom  and  dad.  "I'm  just  so  proud 
of  them,"  she  says  demurely.  Well, 
Lynne,  this  is  your  time. 

I  congratulate  Lynne  for  her  individ- 
ual perseverance  and  determination 
which  is  so  evident  on  the  basketball 
court.  E3veryone  who  watches  Lynne 
play  is  lifted  just  a  little  higher  in  the 
spirit  of  pride  and  industry  that  is 
woriting  to  make  America  a  better 
place.  I  am  proud  to  stand  here  in  the 
U.S.  Senate  today  and  represent  the 
State  of  Iowa  where  such  aspirations 
are  exhibited  in  its  youth.  I  think  all 
my  colleagues  will  Join  me  in  con- 
gratulating Lynne  Lorenzen  for  her  re- 
markable achievement. 


TRADE  WITH  THE  SOVIET 
UNION 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
deeply  concerned  about  the  recent 
moves  by  the  State  Department  and 
the  Department  of  Commerce  to  pro- 
mote trade  with  the  Soviet  bloc.  Over 


the  last  2  weeks,  the  Secretary  of 
Commence  has  announced  a  program 
to  weaken  our  controls  over  exports  to 
the  Soviet  Union.  Just  yesterday,  the 
press  reported  that  the  administration 
will  announce  an  end  to  economic 
sanctions  against  Poland. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  indeed  ironic  that 
during  tjhe  same  week  that  the  ABC 
television  network  is  airing  its  mini- 
series  "Amerika"  the  administration  is 
endeavoring  to  promote  trade  with  the 
Soviet  bloc.  The  story  line  is  based 
upon  tbe  premise  that  the  Soviet 
Union  became  stronger  than  the 
United  States  and  that  we  lost  our 
freedom  as  a  result.  The  Soviets 
became  our  new  rulers  and  the  United 
Nations  willingly  supplied  military 
forces  to  assist  in  the  occupation. 

Fortunately,  the  miniseries  is  Just  12 
hours  worth  of  entertainment  that  the 
Americans  viewer  can  turn  off  at  any 
time.  People  living  under  the  iron  heel 
of  communism  have  no  such  choice. 
Their  life  is  a  thousand  times  more 
severe  under  Communist  dictators 
than  is  depicted  on  this  show.  Behind 
the  Iron  Curtain,  they  live  under  this 
brutal  system  24  hours  a  day,  7  days  a 
week,  1)  months  a  year,  and  decade 
after  decade.  They  do  not  have  the 
luxury  of  turning  the  television  set 
off.  It  would  not  do  any  good. 

Mr.  President,  how  has  the  Soviet 
Union  become  stronger  every  year  in 
terms  of  its  military  capabilities  and 
military-industrial  war  machine?  How 
has  the  Soviet  Union  t>een  able  to 
attain  its  global  imperial  posture  and 
successfully  impose  communism  as  a 
form  of  dictatorship  in  country  after 
country? 

Over  the  years,  loans  and  credits  to 
the  Soviet  Union  by  Western  banks,  as 
well  as  Iky  Western  governments,  have 
served  to  build  the  Soviet  war  machine 
and  to  keep  the  peoples  and  nations 
contained  within  the  borders  of  the 
Soviet  Union  and  within  the  captive 
nations  under  Soviet  domination  is 
slavery. 

Mr.  President,  export  control  is  a 
form  of  arms  control.  Controlling  the 
export  of  goods,  technology,  services, 
and  capital  to  the  Soviet  bloc  can  halt 
the  development  of  the  Soviet  war  ma- 
chine Which  threatens  civilization 
around  the  globe.  It  is  high  time  that 
we  in  Congress  fully  appreciate  this 
fact  and  act  upon  it  in  order  to  defend 
and  to  preserve  the  freedoms  which 
we  all  hold  so  dear  and  so  fundamen- 
tal. 

Over  the  past  several  weeks,  we  have 
witnessed  the  spectacle  of  Americans, 
West  Europeans,  and  Japanese  attend- 
ing several  important  high-level  meet- 
ings concerning  trade  with  the  Soviet 
bloc.  It  is  certainly  clear  that  key 
banking  and  industrial  circles  in  the 
West  ape  preparing  for  a  major  effort 
to  break  down  trade  controls  with  the 
Soviet  bloc  and  to  engage  in  a  new 


push  for  increased  commercial  rela- 
tions with  the  East. 

In  late  January  and  early  February, 
there  was  a  gathering  at  Davos,  Swit- 
zerland of  leading  banking  and  indus- 
trial interests  from  the  United  States, 
West  Europe,  and  Japan.  This  confer- 
ence has  met  on  an  annual  basis  since 
1970.  It  was  established  by  a  Swiss 
businessman  to  provide  a  working 
forum  to  coordinate  Western  industri- 
al policies  and  to  promote  trade  with 
the  Soviet  bloc.  According  to  reports 
from  -Europe,  some  300  businessmen, 
political  figures,  and  technical  experts 
met  this  year  under  the  chairmanship 
of  the  well  known  French  figure,  Ray- 
mond Barre. 

Shortly  after  this  meeting  in  Swit- 
zerland which  planned  new  trade  ini- 
tiatives with  the  Soviets  and  their  sat- 
ellites, the  German  Foreign  Minister 
announced  his  intention  that  West 
Germany  expand  its  trade  with  the 
Soviet  Union  and  East  Europe.  What 
he  is  talking  about  is  a  new  phase  of 
the  so-called  Ost  Politik  or  East  policy 
which  was  originally  developed  by 
Willy  Brandt,  Egon  Bahr,  and  certain 
German  industrial  and  banking  circles 
some  two  decades  ago.  This  policy  was 
developed  as  a  means  to  expand  and  to 
legitimize  German  trade  with  Commu- 
nist countries  and  to,  let's  be  frank 
about  it,  build  communism. 

Secretary  Baldrige  has  announced 
the  Commerce  Department's  new  plan 
to  increase  trade  with  Conununist 
countries.  The  fact  that  such  trade 
builds  up  Soviet  military  capabilities 
and  therefore  causes  us  to  have  to 
spend  more  and  more  every  year  on 
our  defense  budget  is  swept  under  the 
rug. 

The  Western  press  is  playing  into 
Gorbachev's  propaganda  offensive 
every  day.  So  what  if  Gorbachev  has 
released  1  or  2  or  10  or  100  people 
from  the  Gulag?  What  about  the 
other  10  million?  What  about  the 
other  280  million  souls  in  the  Soviet 
slave  state? 

Mr.  President,  the  real  purpose  of 
this  Soviet  propaganda  offensive  is  to 
facilitate  increased  trade  with  the 
West.  The  Soviet  economy  is  on  the 
ropes.  Certainly,  the  Soviet  military 
machine  has  never  been  stronger  and 
is  growing  every  day.  But,  the  Western 
World  is  moving  into  a  new  plateau  of 
technological  development. 

President  Reagan's  SDI  program 
will  ensure  that  the  United  States  will 
be  on  the  cutting  edge  of  technological 
breakthroughs  into  the  next  century. 
There  is  no  way  for  the  Soviet  Union 
to  keep  pace  without  massive  infusions 
of  Western  technology  and  credit.  The 
Soviet  economy  will  become  ever  more 
strained  to  keep  up  with  the  West  and 
its  relative  power  position  will  inevita- 
bly decline  as  a  result  if  the  West  does 
not  step  in  again  to  bail  out  the  mas- 
ters of  the  Kremlin. 


Mr.  President,  increased  trade  with 
Communist  countries  is  l>eing  pushed 
under  the  guise  of  promoting  overall 
U.S.  trade.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is 
that  the  Soviet  bloc  will  require  still 
more  Western  banking  credits  and 
governmental  direct  credits  or  indirect 
credit  guarantees  in  order  to  pay  for 
these  goods.  The  Soviet  bloc  debt  to 
the  West  today  is  over  $100  billion. 

Of  course,  the  American  taxpayer 
helps  to  foot  the  bill  of  such  trade  be- 
cause the  Export-Import  Bank  and 
other  U.S.  governmental  agencies, 
such  as  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpo- 
ration, provide  for  guarantees.  U.S. 
taxpayers'  dollars  go  to  the  IMF 
which  also  provides  financing  to  Com- 
munist countries  that  are  members. 

Prof.  Anthony  Sutton,  a  distin- 
guished economic  historian  has  an- 
swered this  question  about  trade  with 
the  Soviet  Union  in  the  following 
manner,  and  I  quote: 

The  simplest  explanation  of  our  evidence 
is  that  a  syndicate  of  Wall  Street  financiers 
enlarged  their  monopoly  ambitions  and 
broadened  horizons  on  a  global  scale.  The 
gigantic  Russian  market  was  to  be  converted 
into  a  captive  market  and  a  technical  colony 
to  be  exploited  by  a  few  high-powered 
American  financiers  and  the  corporations 
under  their  control. 

The  professor  offers  us  a  sound  ex- 
planation and  I  would  add  that  he  has 
ably  demonstrated  the  fact  that  West 
European  banking  and  industrial  in- 
terests have  had  the  same  policy  over 
the  last  seven  decades. 

Mr.  President,  I  spoke  in  some  detail 
about  the  phenomenon  of  Western 
trade  with  the  Soviet  Union  back  on 
February  29,  1984,  when  I  urged  Sena- 
tors to  support  the  excellent  work 
that  our  distinguished  colleagues  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Heinz],  from  Utah 
[Mr.  Garn],  and  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Proxmire]  had  done  on  the  Export 
Administration  Act.  The  fundamental 
principle  of  this  legislation  is  to  con- 
trol trade  so  that  our  national  security 
is  protected.  In  short,  export  control  is 
a  form  of  arms  control. 

I  am  gratified  to  know  that  Secre- 
tary Weinberger  is  also  concerned 
about  the  moves  to  open  trade  with 
Communist  countries.  The  Defense 
Department  is  certainly  in  the  best  po- 
sition to  know  what  contributes  to  the 
military  might  of  the  enemies  they 
must  defend  against.  I  certainly  hope 
that  the  views  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  which  adhere  to  strict  export 
controls  prevail  in  the  current  battle 
within  the  administration  over  ex- 
panding trade  with  Communist  coun- 
tries. 

Mr.  President,  this  brings  me  to  a 
final  point.  It  is  certainly  high  time 
that  there  is  some  common  sense  with 
respect  to  defense  contracting  and  to 
trading  with  the  Soviets.  In  my  view,  it 
is  unconscionable  that  dozens  of  the 
very  same  multinational  corporations 
who  bid  for  U.S.  Defense  Department 
contracts  are  at  the  same  time  trading 


with  and  providing  services  for  the 
Soviet  Union  and  its  Warsaw  Pact 
allies. 

We  hear  all  manner  of  talk  about 
the  arms  race.  Conservatives  blame 
the  Soviet  Union,  the  liberals  blame 
the  United  States.  A  sense  of  reality 
needs  to  prevail.  The  fact  of  the 
matter  is  that  the  Soviet  military-in- 
dustrial complex  has  been  built  up  for 
some  seven  decsules  by  Western  tumk- 
ers  and  industrialists.  The  Commu- 
nists are  only  too  pleased  to  entice  the 
West  to  sell  the  rope  with  which  to 
hang  itself. 

This  phenomenon  is  one  of  the  great 
paradoxes  of  the  century.  To  me,  it  is 
not  only  immoral  but  it  is  dangerous 
to  our  national  security  to  allow  the 
very  same  corporations  building  weai>- 
ons  systems  for  our  national  defense 
to  build  the  Soviet  economy  and  its 
war  machine  at  the  same  time. 


CHINESE  STUDENTS  IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  last 
Tuesday  I  informed  the  Seiuite  about 
Mr.  Yang  Wei,  a  Chinese  student  who 
had  recently  graduated  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Arizona.  Today  I  would  like 
to  discuss  his  case  in  some  detail.  Mr. 
President,  thanks  to  the  University  of 
Arizona,  Mr.  Yang  Wei,  a  citizen  of 
the  People's  Republic  of  China,  is  a 
microbiologist. 

Thanks  to  the  Ministry  of  State  Se- 
curity, today  he  is  enjoying  all  the 
hospitality  of  the  Chinese  gulag. 

After  he  received  his  masters  degree 
from  the  University  of  Arizona  last 
year  Mr.  Yang  returned  to  China 
briefly  to  get  married  and  visit  his  par- 
ents in  Shanghai.  He  had  hoped  to 
return  to  Tucson  to  complete  his  edu- 
cation. His  wife  went  on  ahead  and  is 
studying  immunology  at  the  Baylor 
College  of  Medicine  In  Houston.  His 
sister  Is  also  in  the  United  States 
living  with  her  husband,  a  graduate 
student  at  the  University  of  Indiana. 

He  was  arrested  at  his  parents  home 
on  January  1 1  for  having  taken  part  in 
student  demonstrations  for  free 
speech  and  democracy.  The  Chinese 
secret  police  have  refused  to  allow  his 
wife  to  visit  him  or  even  to  tell  her 
where  he  Is. 

Mr.  Yang's  wife  has  told  the  New 
York  Times  that  this  kind  of  treat- 
ment is  "frightening  to  all  students 
now  studying  in  the  West."  She  be- 
lieves her  husband's  arrest  is  a  danger- 
ous sign  for  the  more  than  1.000  Chi- 
nese students  in  American  universities 
and  colleges  who  have  signed  an  open 
letter  to  the  Communist  Chinese  lead- 
ership. 

Mr.  F*resldent,  on  January  29  I 
placed  that  open  letter  in  the  Cow- 
GRESSiONAL  RECORD.  I  hotcd  at  the 
time  that  It  would  be  Impossible  for 
Chinese  students  to  come  here  and  not 
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atagorb  «ome  appreciation  for  freedom 
•nd  democracy  as  well  as  the  latest 
way  to  leoMnbine  DNA. 


and  be  much  less  of  a  threat  to  the  lib- 
ertis  of  their  neighbors. 
As   President   Kermedy   noted,    our 


ing  in  the  United  States.  Recently  more 
than  1,000  of  them  (from  51  colleges  and 
universities)  signed  their  luunes  to  an  open 
letter  to  the  Communist  leadershio  in  Beli- 
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who  have  lieen  actively  Involved  In  recent 
reforms.  A  political  campaign  from  above 
can  become  a  golden  opportunity  for  lower- 


meeting  (one  submits  things  to  be  Xe- 
roxed—after all,  a  Xerox  machine  in  the 
wrong  hands  is  indeed  a  dangerous  tool),  a 


(From  the  Washington  Post.  Feb.  10, 1987] 
Modest  Doiards  or  the  IimLLBCTOAts 
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ataMrb  «ome  »ppreciatlon  for  freedom 
•nd  demomwy  u  well  as  Uie  latest 
way  to  recombine  DNA. 

Mr.  Tang  seems  to  have  done  Just 
that  and  coons  from  the  Communist 
Chinese  secret  police  are  ready,  will- 
ing, and  able  to  stamp  out  the  dreaded 
democracy  wherever  it  spears. 

The  two  immediate  questions.  Mr. 
President,  are.  should  we  do  some- 
thtaig  about  this?  And,  if  so.  as  a  prac- 
tical matter,  what  can  we  do? 

It  is  clear.  Mr.  President,  that  the 
answer  to  the  first  question  is.  "Yes, 
we  should  try  to  do  something."  Amer- 
ica was  inspired  by  President  Kennedy 
to 

Let  every  nation  luiow,  whether  it  wishes 
in  well  or  Ul,  that  we  shall  pay  any  price, 
bear  any  burden,  meet  any  hardship,  sup- 
port any  friend,  oppoae  any  foe.  to  assure 
the  nirvival  and  tbe  success  of  liberty. 

We  will  not  stand  by  while  liberty  is 
under  direct  attack.  This  is  particular- 
ly true  as  Mr.  Tang  and  the  other  stu- 
dents quite  obviously  developed  their 
understanwding  of  liberty  and  democra- 
cy while  they  were  our  guests. 

Mr.  Presldoit.  we  have  about  17.000 
Chinese  students  at  our  colleges  and 
universities.  They  Join  hundreds  of 
thousands  from  other  Third  World 
countries.  According  to  one  estimate. 
one-third  to  one-half  of  the  world's 
top  poeitiODs  in  politics,  business,  edu- 
cation, and  the  military  will  be  filled 
in  the  next  25  years  by  foreign  stu- 
dents attending  colleges  and  universi- 
ties in  the  United  States. 

The  17.000  Chinese  students  repre- 
sent both  our  continuing  obligations 
and  our  leverage  to  ensure  their 
safety. 

It  is  a  fact.  Bfr.  President,  that  at  no 
college  or  university  of  which  I  am 
aware  does  full  tuition  pay  the  total 
costs  of  a  student's  higher  education. 
It  is  heavily  subsidized  by  State  and 
Federal  taxpayers  as  well  as  private 
donations.  The  level  of  subsidy  goes 
up.  of  course,  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Yang 
and  his  wife,  both  of  whom  were  or 
are  on  scholarships  provided  by  the 
University  of  Arisona  and  Baylor  Med- 
ical School,  respectively.  When  we  add 
the  fact  that  Chinese  students  are 
heavily  enrolled  in  the  physical  sci- 
ences, with  their  accompanying  expen- 
sive laboratory  equipment,  it  is  easy  to 
see  the  direct  involvement  of  Ameri- 
can taxpayers. 

The  United  States  has  a  long  history 
of  educating  generations  of  Chinese 
students.  While  charity  is  certainly  an 
element,  it  is  not  predominent.  We 
have  a  specific  foreign  policy  in  mind. 

Our  goal  is  to  see  that  foreign  stu- 
dents studying  here  receive  some  ap- 
preciation for  the  principles  of  free- 
dom, liberty,  and  democracy  on  which 
owe  Nation  is  built.  We  believe  that  if 
the  leading  authorities  in  a  foreign 
nation  have  some  understanding  of 
the  benefits  of  these  principles,  they 
will  treat  their  own  people  decently 


and  be  much  less  of  a  threat  to  the  lib- 
ertis  of  their  neighbors. 

As  President  Kennedy  noted,  our 
game  plan  is  the  success  of  liberty. 

We  do  not  propagandize  foreign  stu- 
dents who  are  here  nor  do  we  try  to  in- 
timi^te  them  in  any  way.  We  believe 
that  if  left  alone,  they  will  see  the  ob- 
vious benefits  of  freedom  and  democ- 
racy for  themselves. 

This  has  clearly  been  the  case  of  Mr. 
Yang  and  the  1.000  students  who 
signed  the  open  letter. 

It  is  time,  Mr.  President,  to  inform 
the  People's  Republic  of  China  au- 
thorities that  there  is  no  free  lunch. 
The  American  taxpayer  will  not  con- 
tinue to  subsidize  the  education  of  the 
Chinese  elite  if  the  secret  police 
intend  to  peel  off  their  appreciation  of 
human  rights  like  an  onion. 

On  February  17,  I  placed  into  the 
Record  two  concurrent  resolutions 
which  I  am  introducing  soon.  One  of 
them  is  intended  to  give  such  protec- 
tion as  we  can  to  the  Chinese  students 
who  are  here  now  and  to  seek  the  re- 
lease of  Mr.  Yang. 

Specifically,  it  urges  the  administra- 
tion to  offer  the  Extended  Voluntary 
Departure  Program  to  Chinese  stu- 
dents until  the  human  rights  situation 
in  mainland  China  clarifies.  Currently 
we  offer  the  program  to  students  from 
Poland,  Afghanistan,  Uganda,  and 
Ethiopia.  It  is  appropriate  that  Chi- 
nese students  who  are  clearly  under  a 
threat  receive  the  same  protection. 

The  resolution  also  calls  on  the  ad- 
minfetration  to  reexamine  its  policy 
toward  the  education  of  Chinese  stu- 
dents in  the  United  States.  The  aim, 
Mr.  President,  is  to  make  it  clear  that 
the  arrest  of  Mr.  Yang  has  thrown 
that  program  into  question.  In  my 
opinion,  further  arrests  of  returned 
students  would  kill  the  program. 

Mr.  President,  neither  Mr.  Yang  nor 
the  1,000  students  who  signed  the 
open  letter  are  American  citizens  and 
as  a  practical  matter  our  ability  to  pro- 
tect them  is  limited. 

Nevertheless,  we  are  not  totally 
without  leverage.  When  this  resolu- 
tion circulates  for  cosponsorship  with 
its  companion  resolution  on  American 
reporters  operating  in  China,  I  urge 
that  the  Congress  become  the  champi- 
on of  the  Chinese  students.  They  de- 
serve whatever  protection  we  can 
extend  to  them. 

tJix.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  four  articles  from  the  Wash- 
ington Post  and  one  from  the  New 
York  Times  be  included  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Post.  Feb.  10.  1987] 

Cam  the  Leaders  Ever  Be  Trusted? 

(By  M.X.  Pei> 

The  Chinese  government's  reaction,  or 
overreaction.  as  some  would  say,  to  the 
recent  student  demonstrations  has  caused 
deep  anxiety  among  Chinese  students  study- 


ing in  the  United  States.  Recently  more 
than  1,000  of  them  (from  51  colleges  and 
universities)  signed  their  names  to  an  open 
letter  to  the  Communist  leadership  in  Beij- 
ing protesting  the  government's  crackdown 
on  intellectuals  who  espoused  ideas  of  de- 
mocracy. 

The  letter  may  have  little  impact  on  a 
communis!  leadership  that  seems  to  have 
made  up  its  mind  to  wage  a  campaign 
against  'tx>urgeois  liberalism"— a  catch 
word  for  Western-type  democracy.  But  this 
act,  like  the  spontaneous  student  demon- 
strations in  China,  has  an  importance  of  its 
own.  It  not  only  reveals  a  deep  and  well- 
founded  afixiety  about  the  consistency  of 
the  policias  touted  by  the  present  leader- 
ship in  Beijing,  but  also  demonstrates  the 
existence  of  a  credibility  crisis  for  that  lead- 
ership. 

The  rapid  and  depressing  turn  of  events  in 
China  in  recent  weeks— from  the  dismissal 
of  several  prominent  liberal  intellectuals  to 
the  demotion  of  the  communist  Party  secre- 
tary, Hu  X)Ml>ang— unavoidably  made  the 
Chinese  intellectuals  (a  term  that  In  China 
encompasses  people  with  a  college  educa- 
tion) ask  the  painful  question  whether  they 
should  ever  again  trust  the  Communist 
Party. 

Clearly,  the  credibility  of  the  Communist 
Party,  its  policies  and  its  reformist  promises 
are  at  stake. 

Not  long  ago  the  Communist  Party  leader- 
ship headOd  by  Deng  Xiaoping  made  an  ex- 
plicit attempt  to  reach  a  reconciliation  with 
the  Chinese  intellectuals,  who  have  suffered 
unmitigated  misery  since  the  1957  Anti- 
Rightist  campaign  in  which  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  writers,  professors  and  scientists 
were  labelled  "anti-Party"  and  sent  to  labor 
camps. 

The  efforts  made  by  the  Conununist 
Party  to  Win  over  the  Intellectuals  included 
promises  that  such  things  as  the  "Anti- 
Rights"  campaign  and  Cultural  Revolution 
would  never  be  launched  again.  In  effect, 
the  communist  leadership  admitted  Its  past 
mistakes  and  asked  the  intellectuals  for  for- 
giveness. The  Chinese  Intellectuals  were 
told  to  place  their  complete  trust  In  the 
party  and  "look  forward."  as  Deng  himself 
said,  to  the  tasks  of  building  the  "Four 
Modernizations. ' ' 

The  recent  development  In  Beijing  indi- 
cates that  this  promise— the  promise  never 
to  wage  campaigns  against  the  intellectu- 
als—has been  revoked.  The  dismissal  of  a 
few  well-known  liberals  seems  to  be  only  the 
beginning  of  a  nationwide  campaign  against 
so-called  "bourgeois  liberalism."  The  worst, 
we  fear,  is  yet  to  come. 

Given  the  tendency  on  the  part  of  the 
lower-level  communist  bureaucrats  to  lean 
toward  the  "left"  (or  extremism),  a  cam- 
paign against  a  nebulous  concept  such  as 
"bourgeois  liberalism"  can  easily  be  turned 
into  a  nationwide  witch-hunt  affecting  intel- 
lectuals aad  scientists  at  all  levels. 

I  recall  that  during  the  ludicrous  cam- 
paign against  "spiritual  pollution"  in  1983, 
some  local  party  zealots  forced  people  to 
turn  in  music  cassettes  to  determine  wheth- 
er they  wtre  "yellow"  (pornographic)  music. 
Owners  of  cassette  players  were  asked  to 
register  their  machines  with  neighborhood 
committees,  which  also  conducted  raids 
against  those  suspected  of  playing  "yellow" 
music.  In  some  places.  I  was  told,  overzeal- 
ous  bureaucrats  even  banned  brightly  col- 
ored ski  Jackets. 

These  zealous  are  still  there.  They  can  be 
counted  on  to  use  this  campaign  against 
"bourgeofc  liberalism"  to  persecute  those 
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who  have  been  actively  Involved  in  recent 
reforms.  A  political  campaign  from  above 
can  become  a  golden  opportunity  for  lower- 
level  bureaucrats  to  carry  out  personal  re- 
taliation at  the  bottom.  It  will  ultimately  be 
a  nightmare  for  intellectuals. 

One  need  only  look  at  the  recent  cam- 
paigns against  "economic  crimes"  and  "spir- 
itual pollution"  to  be  convinced  that  this  Is 
going  to  happen.  In  a  tense  political  climate 
such  as  that  In  China  now.  it  does  not 
stretch  one's  imagination  to  envision  a  gen- 
eral backlash  against  even  constructive  criti- 
cisms raised  by  the  Intellectuals.  "Bourgeois 
liberalism"  can  be  turned  Into  a  label,  as 
was  "Rightist"  in  1957,  which  can  be  used 
against  anybody  who  dares  to  criticize  Inef- 
ficiency, waste  and  corruption  of  the  bu- 
reaucracy. China's  program  of  economic 
reform  will  then  be  in  grave  jeopardy. 

Moreover,  Deng  will  lose  much  of  the  sup- 
port and  trust  of  the  liberal  Intellectuals, 
scientists  and  managers,  who  have  so  far 
spearheaded  his  reforms.  The  credibility  of 
the  promises  and  policies  made  by  his  lead- 
ership will  be  questioned.  The  Chinese  intel- 
lectuals have  made  enormous  personal  sacri- 
fices in  the  recent  past  and  placed  their  last 
hopes  in  Deng's  reform.  The  campaign 
under  way  in  Beijing  may  very  well  destroy 
these  hopes. 

Prom  a  broader  perspective,  the  credibil- 
ity crisis  will  inevitably  have  an  impact 
beyond  the  present  Chinese  borders.  For  ex- 
ample, how  can  the  Communist  leaders 
expect  people  in  Hong  Kong  to  trust  them 
If  they  keep  reversing  their  policies  at 
home?  What  about  the  future  of  Taiwan? 
What  about  the  International  business  com- 
munity? Ultimately,  the  question  has  to  be: 
Win  Beijing  keep  its  word? 

[From  the  Washington  Post.  Feb.  10,  1987] 

The  Mam  With  Black  Gloves 

(By  Sarah  Burgess) 

One  day  last  year  while  I  was  a  student  at 
Pudan  University  in  Shanghai,  I  met  an  un- 
usual man  in  the  school  cafeteria.  He  was 
an  uneducated  but  literate  Chinese  peasant 
who  had  already  spent  a  year  traveling  all 
over  his  (H>untry,  going  to  remote  spots  in 
the  countryside  to  speak  with  fellow  peas- 
ants about  their  attitudes  and  aspirations, 
as  well  as  local  social  and  political  condi- 
tioiu.  He  lived  on  about  5  cents  a  day,  sleep- 
ing In  railroad  stations  or  outdoors,  and  so- 
liciting food  from  sympathetic  people. 

This  peasant  plaiuied  to  continue  his  peri- 
patetic investigation  for  another  year  and 
then  send  in  reports  containing  his  observa- 
tions and  suggestions  to  Deng  Xiaoping. 
Many  of  the  Chinese  who  met  him  thought 
he  was  insane.  But  his  "Insanity"  lay  merely 
in  taking  at  face  value  the  pronouncements 
of  the  Chinese  Communist  Party,  which 
extols  the  supremacy  of  the  peasants  and 
proletariat  and  claims  that  the  party  gov- 
erns "from  the  bottom  up." 

The  peasant  had  managed  to  go  quietly 
about  his  business  for  a  year  without  posing 
a  conspicuous  threat  to  the  party.  But  then 
he  made  the  mistake  of  speaking  with  me,  a 
blonde  foreigner,  even  inviting  her  to  visit 
his  family  for  a  month,  working  in  the  fields 
and  experiencing  life  as  it  is  experienced  by 
the  vast  majority  of  the  Chinese  population. 

After  spending  several  hours  talking  with 
the  peasant,  I  asked  him  whether  I  could 
Xerox  one  of  his  reports  before  he  left.  He 
agreed,  and  we  set  off  for  the  one  Xerox 
machine  on  campus,  located  in  the  school  li- 
brary. As  we  sat  out  on  the  front  steps  of 
the  library  waiting  for  the  official  in  charge 
of  the  copying  machine  to  come  back  from  a 


meeting  (one  submits  things  to  be  Xe- 
roxed—after all,  a  Xerox  machine  in  the 
wrong  hands  is  Indeed  a  dangerous  tool),  a 
man  approached  me  and,  after  commenting 
on  the  weather,  asked  me  to  give  him  "the 
report." 

The  man's  trenchcoat.  black  gloves,  and 
pock-marked  face  almost  made  me  laugh  at 
what  appeared  a  parody  of  an  evil  secret 
agent.  My  instinct  to  laugh  was  dampened 
by  his  insistence  that  I  give  him  the 
report— and  his  insistence  on  the  insanity  of 
the  man  who  had  written  it. 

The  peasant  had  walked  away  while  I  was 
arguing  with  the  man  in  the  black  gloves. 
When  Black  Gloves  finally  gave  up  and  left, 
I  ran  back  to  my  dorm.  No  sooner  had  I 
closed  the  door  to  my  room,  than  I  was 
called  down  to  the  foyer  by  a  voice  emanat- 
ing from  tbe  box  over  my  door.  I  deacendecL 
and  there  was  Black  Gloves,  demanding  the 
report  again. 

"Uh  ...  I  threw  it  out,"  I  said.  "After  all, 
didn't  you  tell  me  that  It  was  written  by  a 
madman  and  was  therefore  only  rubbish?" 

Black  Gloves  remained  unconvinced.  "In 
which  trash  can  did  you  throw  it?"  he 
asked. 

"I  don't  know— Just  one  of  those  standard 
trash  cans  on  campus,"  I  replied. 

"Fine,  <»me  with  me.  We  will  go  search 
every  trash  can  on  campus  until  we  find  it." 

My  heart  sank.  Stalling  for  time.  I  told 
him  I  first  needed  to  get  my  coat  upstairs. 
While  Black  Gloves  waited  In  the  foyer,  I 
conferred  with  a  foreign  student  who  had 
already  spent  several  years  In  China  and 
knew  the  ropes. 

"You're  out  of  your  mind!"  he  shouted  at 
me  after  I  told  him  what  had  happened. 
"That  guy  is  the  undercover  Security 
Bureau  flunky  whose  job  is  to  watch  us  for- 
eign students.  Even  if  you  don't  get  kicked 
out  of  the  country  right  now,  you  may  never 
be  allowed  back  in.  Just  think,  you  could  be 
jailed  in  a  minute!" 

At  that  moment  I  suddenly  felt  empathy 
rather  than  Impatient  disdain  for  the  stu- 
dents In  my  English  class  who  responded 
with  blank,  silent  gazes  when  asked  to  ex- 
press their  views  on  anything  less  innocuous 
than  food.  I  suddenly  felt  that,  in  China, 
universities  tend  to  suff(x»te  rather  than 
stimulate  the  youthful  spirit. 

When  my  foreign  friend  insisted,  "You 
must  give  the  report  to  him— otherwise  he'll 
think  you  passed  it  off  to  me  and  I'll  t>e 
under  suspicion,  too,"  I  realized  that  even 
foreigners  are  silenced  by  this  atmosphere.  I 
also  knew  that  my  show  of  bravado  had  to 
give  way  to  a  duty  not  to  drag  others  down 
with  me.  It  was  already  too  late  for  me  to  do 
anything  to  keep  the  peasant  out  of  trouble. 
Finally,  I  gave  up  the  report. 

The  story  of  Black  Gloves  is  an  example 
of  how  the  Chinese  government  (H>ntrols  its 
citizens.  The  state  also  allocates  housing, 
jobs,  schooling,  food-ration  coupons,  and 
even  permission  to  bear  children,  in  ways 
calculated  to  enforce  ideological  conformity. 
But  the  Chinese  spirit  still  manages  to  spar- 
kle and  flourish  wherever  it  can. 

It  is  this  indomitabillty  of  the  human 
spirit  that  was  once  again  illustrated  by  the 
recent  protests  in  China.  And  it  is  this  same 
spirit  that  is  once  again  being  suppressed, 
subtly  but  skillfully,  in  the  wake  of  the  pro- 
tests. We  can  list  the  famous  names  stricken 
from  the  party  rosters.  But  we,  and  the  Chi- 
nese, will  never  know  how  many  books  were 
not  written,  songs  not  composed,  experi- 
ments not  undertaken  and  pictures  not 
painted  as  a  result  of  the  renewed  atmos- 
phere of  caution  and  fear  that  accompanies 
this  latest  turn  of  the  scnvw. 


[From  the  Washington  Post,  Feb.  10. 1987] 

Modest  Dehamds  or  the  iMTELLacTUALS 
(By  Rosemary  Draper) 

Namjing,  C:hima.— Four  years  ago  I  spent  a 
year  In  Beijing  studying  Chinese.  Last  year 
I  returned  to  China  as  a  graduate  student  to 
study  China's  economics  and  politics  at 
Nanjing  University.  I  was  anxious  to  see  the 
changes  brought  about  by  the  reforms  since 
I  had  left. 

During  the  fall  I  visited  free  markets, 
bought  fruit  from  peasants  peddling  their 
produce  and  frequently  ate  at  Independent 
snack  stands  and  family-run  restaurants, 
none  of  which  was  possible  when  I  lived  in 
Beijing  before. 

What  struck  me,  however,  was  that  the  re- 
forms seemed  to  have  left  out  the  Intellectu- 
als. They  had  not  gained  much  economical- 
ly, while  workers'  and  peasants'  incomes 
had  risen  significantly.  Moreover  they  had 
not  obtained  even  the  minimal  amount  of 
Job  flexibility  that  workers  now  enjoy.  Jobs 
are  assigned,  and  in  most  cases  they  are  for 
life.  Intellectuals'  lives  are  ruled  by  the 
whim  and  mercy  of  their  work  units  and  not 
by  national  law. 

For  example,  one  Chinese  friend  in  Beij- 
ing has  been  prevented  for  several  years 
from  taking  the  test  for  graduate  school  ad- 
mission because  his  work  unit  believes  he 
would  pass  the  test,  and  should  that  happen 
it  would  lose  a  valuable  worker.  As  a  result 
he  is  stuck  in  an  entry-level  job  indefinitely. 
This  did  not  surprise  other  Chinese,  who 
suggested  it  is  not  uncommon.  The  husband 
of  another  friend  tried  for  a  year  to  find  a 
new  job  more  suited  to  his  education.  When 
he  finally  did  get  an  offer  he  wanted,  his 
unit  denied  him  permission  to  leave. 

In  addition  to  lacking  Job  mobility.  Intel- 
lectuals have  not  received  the  same  income 
increases  that  workers  have.  Last  sununer 
the  government  considered  raising  intellec- 
tuals' salaries.  In  response,  bus  drivers  and 
other  transportation  workers  staged  a  slow- 
down in  the  capital  city  that  was  so  success- 
ful it  nearly  crippled  the  city.  The  idea  was 
subsequently  abandoned. 

I  think  the  limitations  and  frustrations 
faced  by  intellectuals  contribute  greatly  to 
student  unrest.  The  recent  protests,  at  least 
those  I  observed  in  Nanjing,  were  not  mili- 
tant mass  uprisings  calling  for  radical  politi- 
cal changes  but  were  student-based,  calm  if 
not  well  organized  and  relatively  modest  in 
their  demands. 

The  one  I  witnessed  on  Dec.  22  was  much 
more  relaxed  than  I  would  have  anticipated. 
I  had  not  dared  to  bring  my  camera,  think- 
ing that  the  police  would  not  let  anyone,  es- 
pecially a  foreigner,  take  pictures  of  the 
protest.  But  in  fact,  with  the  exception  of 
the  major  intersections,  where  they  were  re- 
routing traffic,  there  was  no  sign  of  police, 
and  a  number  of  people  were  snapping  pic- 
tures freely.  My  own  very  rough  rough  esti- 
mate is  there  were  about  2,000  actual  par- 
ticipants and  6,000  to  8,000  people  moving 
along  with  them.  Including  wavering  sup- 
porters, curious  spectators  such  as  myself 
and  all  the  people  caught  up  by  chance. 

The  students  were  anxious  to  maintain 
peace  and  order  lest  the  protest  in  any  way 
resemble  the  chaos  of  the  Cultural  Revolu- 
tion. The  crowd  dispersed  peacefully  at  the 
gate  of  Nanjing  University. 

Returning  to  our  center  on  the  far  side  of 
the  university,  we  passed  the  bulletin 
boards  and  display  cases  that  usually  con- 
tained photo  exhibitions  or  official  articles 
on  university  achievements  or  events.  In- 
stead, there  were  perhaps  50  handwritten 
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poiten  ■»pi«iwiwg  the  protesters'  demands 
and    related    iamiea.    The    demands    were 


he  was  put  under  arrest  and  charged  with 
"couater-revolutlonary  activities,"  he  said. 


and    expected    her    husband    would    soon 
return  to  Arizona  once  arrangements  for  his 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was    ordered    to    he    nrint.f>d     In     t.hp 


"is  a  cornerstone  for  Clemson  in  Horry 

Pnnnt.v  " 


generous  with  his  love  and  his  laughter  and 
was    ever    readv    wit.h    a    iniro    nr   ct/tra    tn 
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poiten  exidalnlng  the  protesten'  demands 
and  related  iaraea.  The  demands  were 
modeat.  neUilnc  against  the  Chinese  Com- 
munist Party  leadership  or  calling  for  adop- 
tion of  Western-style  democracy.  Some 
caJled  for  more  freedom  in  Jobs  for  intellec- 
tuals and  more  investment  in  education. 
Some  crlticiaed  the  Chinese  press  for  failing 
to  cover  the  protests  and  ignoring  student 
^tmnmwiAm  One  complained  about  the  diffi- 
culty in  having  a  protest 

There  were  no  facilities  available  to  print 
up  filers  or  other  information,  no  loud- 
speaken  to  address  rallies  and  no  funds 
available.  The  signs  suggested  to  me  that 
the  intellectuala  Just  wanted  to  reap  the 
benefits  of  the  reforms. 

The  students  may  call  for  freedom  and  de- 
mocracy, but  it  is  for  freedom  and  democra- 
cy bi  a  Chinese  context:  Freedom  for  the  in- 
tellectuals to  have  as  many  opportunities  as 
workers  do  to  change  their  Jobs.  Not  free- 
dom to  challenge  authority  but  the  right  to 
be  challenged  by  their  work  and  compensat- 
ed fairly  for  their  time  and  contributions. 

iftom  the  New  York  Times.  Feb.  2. 1987] 

Ex-Oraduats  STUDmT  IN  U.S.  Is  Among 
Dktainsd  Chinese 
(By  Marvine  Howe) 

A  Chinese  student  educated  in  the  United 
States  has  been  Identified  by  his  wife  as  one 
of  the  demonstrators  detained  in  China's 
crackdown  on  political  dissent. 

The  student.  Yang  Wei,  returned  to  China 
after  receiving  a  master's  degree  in  molecu- 
lar biology  last  year  from  the  University  of 
Arizona.  He  was  arrested  on  Jan.  11  in 
Shanghai  after  taking  part  in  the  student 
demonstrations  there  for  freer  speech  and 
democracy  last  December. 

His  wife,  Che  Shaoli,  said  the  family's  re- 
quest to  visit  her  husband  in  prison  was 
denied  and  "we  do  not  even  luiow  where  he 
is."  She  asked  that  Chinese  authorities  re- 
lease him  or  "try  him  according  to  legal  pro- 
cedure." 

Ms.  Che,  who  is  still  in  the  United  States. 
said  in  an  interview  Friday  that  "this  Icind 
of  treatment  to  a  returned  student  is  fright- 
ening to  all  students  now  studying  in  the 
West." 

In  particular,  she  noted,  it  was  "a  danger- 
ous sign"  for  more  than  1,000  Chinese  stu- 
dents In  American  universities  and  colleges 
who  have  signed  an  open  letter  to  the  lead- 
ership in  Beijing,  expressing  concern  over 
the  diwnfawal  of  the  party  chief,  Hu  Yao- 
bang,  and  the  disciplining  of  Chinese  intel- 
lectuals. 

The  31-year-old  Mr.  Yang  was  detained  in 
his  parents'  home  in  Shanghai  on  Jan.  11, 
Ms.  Che  said,  relating  the  events  as  told  by 
friends  and  relatives.  The  police  found 
papers  linking  him  to  student  protesters 
and  warned  his  parents  not  to  disclose  his 
arrest. 

Ms.  Che  stressed  that  Mr.  Yang's  father 
and  mother  were  both  senior  members  of 
the  Chinese  Communist  Party. 

"The  old  generation  believed  in  the  party 
but  the  young  generation  doesn't  believe  in 
the  way  Communism  is  practiced  in  China," 
Ms.  Che  said.  Neither  she  nor  her  husband 
were  party  members,  she  said,  but  they  were 
not  against  the  pArty  and  supported  its 
reform. 

Dr.  Wang  Bingzhang,  a  former  Chinese 
student  who  founded  the  Chinese  Alliance 
for  Democracy  here  in  1983.  said  Mr.  Yang 
was  the  first  student  returnee  from  the 
United  States  known  to  be  arrested  in  the 
current  crackdown.  Sources  in  the  Shanghai 
Puidic  Security  Department  confirmed  that 


he  was  put  under  arrest  and  charged  with 
"counter-revolutionary  activities,"  he  said. 

Chinese  authorities  have  not  disclosed 
how  many  people  were  arrested  in  the  wake 
of  four  weeks  of  student  protest  that  ended 
early  this  year. 

The  Chinese  Alliance  for  Democracy  has 
received  reports  of  the  arrest  of  3  students 
and  11  young  workers  in  the  last  10  days  in 
Shanghai.  Canton  and  Tianjln,  according  to 
Dr.  Wang.  These  arrests  also  seem  related 
to  the  recent  demonstrations. 

Ms.  Che  said  her  husband  had  written  her 
about  taking  part  in  the  Shanghai  student 
demonstrations.  She  said  that  Mr.  Yang's 
position  was  difficult  because  he  was  not 
currently  enrolled  in  a  Chinese  university 
but  planning  to  return  to  get  his  Ph.D  in 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  Yang,  a  graduate  of  Pudan  University 
in  Shanghai,  came  to  the  Unversity  of  Ari- 
zona in  1983  for  graduate  work.  He  returned 
to  China  last  May  to  marry  Ms.  Che  and 
was  trying  to  get  a  scholarship  or  an  assis- 
tantship  to  return  to  the  University  of  Ari- 
zona. 

tProm  the  Washington  Post,  Jan.  31,  1987] 

Chinese  Who  Studied  in  U.S.  Jailed  After 

Shanghai  Protest 

(By  Jay  Mathews) 

Los  Angeles.— In  the  first  known  arrest  of 
a  Chbiese  returned  from  recent  study  in  the 
United  States.  Shanghai  security  police 
have  detained  a  31-year-old  University  of 
Arizona  graduate  student  after  he  partici- 
pated in  a  pro-democracy  demonstration, 
the  student's  wife  said  today. 

Yang  Wei.  who  had  expected  to  return  to 
Tucson  soon  for  more  study  in  cell  and  mo- 
lecular chemistry,  was  taken  from  his  home 
in  Shanghai  Jan.  11  and  has  not  been  al- 
lowed to  see  friends  or  relatives  since.  On 
Jan.  21.  according  to  friends  in  touch  with 
Yang's  wife  in  Houston,  the  Shanghai 
public  security  bureau  charged  him  with  un- 
specified counterrevolutionary  activities. 

Since  normal  diplomatic  relations  between 
Washington  and  Peking  resumed  in  1979, 
more  than  10,000  Chinese  have  studied  in 
U.S.  universities.  No  communist  country  has 
ever  allowed  so  many  students  to  study  in 
this  country,  but  China  experts  who  re- 
called how  returned  students  suffered  in 
previous  eras  wondered  at  the  risks  in- 
volved. 

Yang's  wife,  Che  Shaoli.  a  graduate  stu- 
dent in  immunology  at  the  Baylor  College 
of  Medicine  in  Houston,  said  in  a  telephone 
interview  that  her  husband  supported  the 
call  for  more  political  freedom  in  China  and 
had  apparently  distributed  posters  at  some 
Shanghai  universities  during  a  high  tide  of 
prodemocracy  demonstrations  in  December. 
She  said  she  now  feared  for  her  husband's 
safety  and  felt  the  best  way  to  help  him  was 
to  release  details  of  his  arrest. 

She  said  she  did  not  know  if  Yang's  U.S. 
connection  had  played  any  role  in  his  arrest. 

Chinese  authorities,  in  response  to  the 
demonstrations,  have  expelled  several 
prominent  democracy  supporters  from  the 
Communist  Party  and  arrested  several  dem- 
onstrators. Communist  Party  general  secre- 
tary Hu  Yaobang  has  been  forced  to  give  up 
his  party  post  in  an  apparent  attempt  to  as- 
suage conservative  critics  of  his  patron,  Chi- 
nese leader  Deng  Xiaoping. 

According  to  Che,  Yang  came  to  the 
United  States  in  1983  and  earned  a  masters 
degree  at  Arizona.  He  returned  in  May  to 
many  Che  in  Shanghai,  where  he  had  been 
attached  to  the  Institute  of  Bio-chemistry. 
She  arrived  in  the  United  States  Nov.  20 


and  expected  her  husband  would  soon 
return  to  Arizona  once  arrangements  for  his 
doctoral  program  were  complete. 

Both  of  them,  she  said,  have  been  sup- 
ported by  fellowships  from  their  American 
universities.  Yang's  sister,  Yang  Xiaobei,  is 
also  in  the  United  States,  living  with  her 
husband,  a  graduate  student  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Indiana. 
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CLEARWATER  COUNTY  COMMIS- 
SIONEHS  LETTER  ON  GOVERN- 
MENT REGULATIONS 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President.  I  re- 
cently received  a  copy  of  a  letter  ad- 
dressed to  Senator  McClure  from  the 
Board  o|  County  Commissioners  in 
Clearwater  County,  ID.  The  problem 
they  raised  is  one  that  I  imagine  every 
Senator  has  heard  in  recent  years. 
Congress  is  constantly  imposing  new 
regulations  on  local  governments  with- 
out consideration  of  the  costs  in- 
volved. 

Some  local  governments  are  doing 
fine  around  the  Nation  and  can  afford 
to  comply,  but  the  counties  in  Idaho 
are  suffering.  Our  basic  industries  in 
Idaho  art  in  the  midst  of  a  recession 
and,  in  general,  Idaho  has  not  benefit- 
ed from  the  Nation's  economic  resur- 
gence. Clearwater  County  has  suffered 
from  the  depressed  timber  and  agricul- 
ture industries.  Economic  decline  leads 
to  decreased  revenue  for  governments, 
both  at  the  Federal  level  and  at  the 
local  lev^. 

In  the  last  several  weeks,  legislation 
has  rapidly  passed  Congress  without 
an  examination  of  the  detrimental  ef- 
fects on  local  governments'  ability  to 
fund  congressional  mandates.  For  Sen- 
ators who  believe  this  country  should 
be  run  from  the  banks  of  the  Potomac, 
the  increase  in  Federal  mandates  is 
not  an  otBtacle.  For  those  of  us  who  be- 
lieve the  people  on  the  banks  of  the 
Snake,  the  Mississippi,  the  Colorado 
and  elsewhere  in  the  heartland  should 
govern  themselves,  the  increased  Fed- 
eral burden  on  local  governments  is  a 
tragedy. 

There  Is  a  growing  call  to  improve 
American  education  to  promote  our 
competitiveness.  If  we  increase  the 
regulatory  burdens  on  local  govern- 
ments, we  will  be  reducing  the  amount 
of  money  that  is  spent  by  the  primary 
provider  of  education.  In  the  coming 
weeks,  Mr.  President.  I  ask  my  col- 
leagues to  examine  their  legislative 
proposal)  and  the  cost  to  local  govern- 
ments; I  ask  them  to  read  this  plea 
from  the  Clearwater  Coimty  Commis- 
sioners. Without  examining  the  effects 
on  local  governments,  how  can  we 
really  know  the  true  cost  of  any  pro- 
gram? 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  the  letter  to  Sena- 
tor McCLtntE  from  the  Board  of 
County  Commissioners  in  Clearwater 
County,  ID,  be  included  in  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Clearwater  County, 
Orofino,  ID,  January  26,  1987. 
James  A.  McClurx, 

Senator,  U.S.  Senate,  Dirksen  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator:  The  counties  are  continual- 
ly being  overburdened  by  all  the  rules  and 
regulations  mandated  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. The  counties  cannot  accomplish 
this  without  funding  provided  to  do  so. 

Within  the  last  two  weelis  the  Federal 
Government  has  mandated  new  Juvenile 
laws  and  solid  waste  laws.  Either  of  these 
alone  could  readily  wipe  out  our  budget  and 
there  are  many  counties  that  would  share 
that  situation. 

It  appears  our  Federal  Government  is  de- 
termined to  push  the  counties  beyond  their 
financial  limit.  Maybe  all  courthouses 
throughout  the  U.S.  should  just  lock  their 
doors  and  let  the  entire  system  be  run  on  a 
Federal  level,  this  possibility  could  happen. 
Counties  cannot  continue  to  go  unsupported 
and  meet  the  obligations  mandated  by  Fed- 
eral law. 

Congress  now  faces  the  Federal  budget  in 
which  it  has  been  noted  that  each  congress- 
man and  Federal  Judge  is  going  to  be  al- 
lowed an  80  percent  increase  of  their  sala- 
ries. Our  county  employees  had  to  take  a  6 
percent  decrease  in  their  wages  in  1985  and 
we  were  not  able  to  return  that  to  them  in 
1986,  nor  does  it  appear  we  will  be  able  to 
increase  salaries  at  all  in  1987.  This  does  not 
include  the  amount  of  people  who  have  lost 
their  Jobs  or  have  taken  a  cut  in  wages  in 
the  raw  products  industries  within  this 
county  and  other  counties  due  to  the 
"Roadless"  issue  and  economic  changes. 
The  entire  Pacific  Northwest  will  not  see 
even  a  "cost  of  living  increase"  but  instead  a 
decrease.  Does  this  appear  equitable? 

We  need  solutions,  not  more  mandates. 
We  need  less  burden  not  more  and  we  are 
willing  to  do  whatever  we  must  to  get  the 
congressional  delegates  to  listen,  to  really 
listen  before  it  is  too  late! 
Sincerely, 
Mary  Jane  Wilmarth,  Treasurer;  John 
Hutchinson,   Assessor:   Glenna  John- 
ston, Deputy;  Monte  White.  Forester; 
With    13    County    Commissioners   co- 
signing. 


DEATH  OF  REMBERT  G.  "RED  " 
HORTON 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  today  to  pay  tribute  to  former 
Horry  County  clerk  of  court  Rembert 
G.  "Red"  Horton,  who  died  recently. 
To  his  fine  family,  especially  his  three 
brothers  and  four  sisters,  I  extend  my 
deepest  sympathy. 

Mr.  President,  Red  Horton  was  a  re- 
markable man.  He  was  beloved  by  the 
citizens  of  Horry  County  for  his  hon- 
esty, kindness,  and  civic  involvement. 
A  1930  graduate  of  Clemson  Universi- 
ty, my  alma  mater.  Red  was  a  tireless 
and  enthusiastic  supporter  of  that  in- 
stitution's scholastic  and  athletic  pro- 
grams. His  death  was  mourned  by 
Clemson's  students  and  faculty  alike. 
Indeed,  an  article  in  the  university's 
newspaper,  the  Orange  and  White, 
had  high  praise  for  him  as  a  school 
booster.  Red  Horton,  the  article  said. 


"is  a  cornerstone  for  Clemson  in  Horry 
County." 

Just  as  Red  Horton  never  forgot  the 
important  role  Clemson  University 
played  in  his  life,  Clemson  will,  no 
doubt,  never  forget  him  and  the  con- 
tributions he  made  to  it  as  an  educa- 
tional institution. 

Red  Horton  will  also  be  remembered 
for  his  great  sense  of  humor  and  his 
love  for  other  people.  He  was  a  people 
person,  who  loved  life  and  enjoyed 
helping  others.  That  trait,  perhaps 
more  than  anything  else,  csuried  him 
through  life  as  an  individual  highly  re- 
garded by  his  fellow  citizens  and  some- 
one who  earned  the  unfeigned  affec- 
tion of  virtually  everyone  who  knew  or 
met  him. 

Mr.  President,  this  man's  life  stands 
as  a  testimony  to  all  of  us— a  testimo- 
ny that  honesty,  hard  work,  devotion 
to  duty  and  to  others  are  traits  that 
will  never  go  out  of  style.  Red  Horton 
lived  a  full  life— as  a  businessman,  a 
teacher,  a  public  official,  and  as  a 
man.  I  was  honored  to  know  him  and 
to  call  him  my  good  friend,  I  join  his 
family  and  the  people  of  Horry 
County  in  mourning  his  death. 

So  that  my  colleagues  might  know 
more  about  the  life  of  this  man,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  two  newspa- 
per articles  and  selected  experts  from 
funeral  eulogies  be  included  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Eulogy  of  Reubert  Gregory  Horton 

(By  Paster  J.  Anderson  Bass.  Jr..  Nov.  21. 
1986) 

We  celebrate  the  life  of  Rembert  Gregory 
Horton  and  dedicate  this  service  to  his 
memory  and  to  the  Glory  of  God.  the  giver 
of  all  good  and  perfect  gifts. 

All  of  us  at  our  deaths  leave  a  testimony— 
a  testimony  of  influence— footprints  of  time 
for  all  to  see.  Some  imbed  their  footprints 
in  wet  cement  where  they  harden  into 
stone,  never  to  be  forgotten  by  the  world. 
Others  press  their  feet  into  mud,  and  the 
sun  dries  the  moisture  and  preserves  the 
marks- at  least  for  a  season.  Still  others 
leave  their  footprints  only  in  the  sands— and 
these  marlis  are  swept  away  by  the  tide  in 
the  night. 

Yet.  let  us  not  be  decided.  God  does  not 
always  pay  heed  to  the  footprints  which  the 
world  perceives.  Sometimes  He  knows  that 
what  appears  to  us  to  be  marlcs  only  in  the 
sands  are  actually  the  footprints  that  sur- 
vive all  tides  and  storms.  And  God.  with  His 
mighty  emery  wheel  of  judgment  grinds  and 
obliterates  other  footprints  from  the  rock 
where  they  seemed  eternally  lodged. 

Rembert  Horton— "Red"— is  one  who  has 
left  his  footprints  in  the  sands  of  time— and 
his  jovial  spirit,  his  striving  for  the  good  of 
his  fellowman.  his  influence  for  good,  his 
service  to  his  community  through  the 
Kiwanis  Club  and  community  politics,  his 
strong  support  for  his  alma  mater  (Clem- 
son). his  love  for  family  and  friends,  and  his 
interest  in  his  church— will  with  the  passing 
days,  lose  none  of  their  radiance  and  influ- 
ence in  our  lives.  Rembert  loved  his  broth- 
ers, sisters,  nieces  and  nephews  and  their 
families.  And  he  loved  his  friends.  He  was 


generous  with  his  love  and  his  laughter  and 
was  ever  ready  with  a  Joke  or  story  to 
brighten  your  day.  Truly  he  was  everyone's 
friend. 

Though  I  had  known  some  of  his  family 
for  some  years  ( his  nephews  Sam  and  Greg- 
ory were  classmates  of  mine  at  Furman),  I 
had  come  to  know  Red  Horton  as  a  good 
friend  only  during  this  past  year.  He  often 
left  some  sweet  potatoes  or  squash  on  our 
back  door  step.  And  I  am  grateful  for  his 
friendship  and  encouraging  support.  His 
death  means  a  personal  loss  for  me. 

Through  these  good  memories  we  find 
comfort  and  help  in  these  hours  of  sorrow. 
Our  greatest  source  of  comfort;  however,  is 
in  God  himself— His  presence.  His  peace.  His 
promises  and  His  power. 

The  Bible  says:  "The  Lord  is  nigh  unto 
them  that  are  of  a  broken  heart." 

Though  we  know  the  pain  of  separation 
and  the  death  of  friends,  we  know  the 
strong  comfort  of  God  and  we  gave  thanks 
to  God  for  the  life  of  Rembert  Gregory 
Horton. 

[The  Sun  News,  Nov.  22,  1986] 
A  Tiger  Dies 

Death  always  provokes  sadness,  and  when 
death  overtakes  a  civic  leader  and  devoted 
Clemson  University  alumnus  like  R.G. 
•Red"  Horton  of  Conway  in  Clemson-Caroli- 
na  last  week,  fate  makes  death  appear 
sadder. 

Mr.  Horton  was  the  former  Horry  County 
clerk  of  court,  and  he  did  his  Job  extremely 
well.  Voters  were  eager  to  return  him  to 
office,  and  for  four  terms,  that's  exactly 
what  they  did.  He  retired  from  office  in 
1976.  but  he  never  went  into  retirement. 

He  was  clearly  a  civic  leader  who  not  only 
plumped  the  organizations  to  which  he  be- 
longed but  who  actively  got  out  and  sold  the 
organizations  and  their  functions.  When  he 
missed  an  Horry-Georgetown  Clemson  Club 
meeting  in  October  because  of  illness,  a  void 
was  noted  by  long-time  attendees  at  all 
Clemson  functions.  He  was  not  only  a  leader 
in  Clemson's  athletic  fund-raising  and  sup- 
port group.  IPTAY.  but  he  paid  attention  to 
the  non-athletic  part  as  well.  When  he  and 
his  family  decided  they  should  do  so  some- 
thing major  for  Clemson.  it  was  the  begin- 
ning of  a  carillon  for  the  campus  that  they 
chose. 

Red  Horton  was  the  kind  of  guy  who 
could  be  as  biased  for  Clemson  as  he  could 
possibly  be.  but  still  win  respect  of  and 
friendship  to  many  Carolina  fans  as  well. 

The  Conway  community  is  left  without 
this  leader.  Friends  are  left  without  his 
cheerfulness.  Clemson  is  left  without  this 
booster  of  its  entire  program.  His  family  is 
left  without  a  brother.  Today's  Clemson- 
Carolina  game  will  be  left  with  a  vacancy  In 
spirit  if  not  in  fact. 

Horry  County  Cleicson  Leader  Dies 
Long  time  IPTAY   member  Rembert  G. 
"Red"    Horton   died   Wednesday.    Nov.    19, 
1986.  He  was  78. 

The  former  director  of  civil  defense  for 
Conway,  S.C.  he  graduated  from  Clemson 
College  in  1930  after  studying  dairy  science. 
He  was  a  promotor  of  Clemson  and  IPTAY 
in  his  native  Horry  County,  and  his  honors 
include  being  named  Tiger  of  the  Year  in 
1973  and  receiving  the  Distinguished  Alum- 
nus award  in  1984. 

Also,  together  with  his  family,  he  donated 
a  major  gift  to  the  Clemson  Alumni  Associa- 
tion that  enabled  a  carrillion-bell  system  in 
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TOtaaan  Hall  to  be  eonstrueted  in  memory 
of  all  «'*——»'  men  who  died  In  the  service. 
Be  ia  MirTived  by  brotlierB.  8.  Francis 
HortOB  of  Loria.  Oeone  W.  Horton  of  Pace- 
land  and  Rotert  E.  Horton  of  Raleigh:  lis- 
ten. Ifra.  Rcba  H.  DodK>n.  Chattanooca. 
Ttam^  MiB.  W.T.  (Madge)  Oulledge  of  Page- 
land;  lira.  Henry  A.  (Pauline)  Privette  of 
RaTrioek.  N.C.:  and  Mrs.  Bruce  (aarice) 
Martin  at  Sandy  Storings:  and  nieces  and 


IFTAT    honors    the    memory    of    Red 
Horton. 

[Fttxn  the  Myrtle  Beach  Sun  News.  Nov.  23. 

19881 

VouoM  HoaxT  Clkkk  op  ComtT  Diks 

OCHIWAT.— Former  Horry  County  Cleric  of 

Court  Rembert  O.  'Red'  Horton,  78.  died  at 

hit  bOBie  Wednesday  morning.  Horton  died 

of  natural  causes,  an  apparent  heart  attack. 

Horry  County  Coroner  Oene  R.  Johnson 


"He  had  complained  of  being  sick  the  day 
before."  Johnson  said. 

Horton  was  known  for  his  strong  support 
of  his  alma  mater.  Clemson  University,  and 
has  been  recognized  by  the  school  for  out- 
standing achievement  several  times. 

He  was  bom  Feb.  5,  1908,  in  Jefferson,  a 
son  of  the  late  Lewis  Samuel  and  Ethel 
Oregory  Horton. 

Horton  was  a  member  of  the  First  Baptist 
Church  of  Conway,  a  Mason,  a  Shriner. 
member  of  the  MLC  Shrine  CHub  and  the 
Waocamaw  Shrine  Club. 

He  also  was  a  member  and  past  president 
of  the  Conway  Booster  Club  and  Kiwanis 
Club,  member  and  past  President  of  the 
Horry  County  Fish  and  Game  Association. 
and  a  life  member  of  the  State  Agricultural 
and  Mechanical  Society  of  South  Carolina 
(&C.  State  Fair.) 

Be  was  a  former  director  of  the  Civil  De- 
fenar  for  Conway  and  a  past  President  of 
Conway  Merchants  Association. 

He  graduated  from  CHemson  Agricultural 
and  Mechanical  College  (Now  Clemson  Uni- 
versity) in  1930  with  a  bachelor  of  science 
degree  and  did  graduate  work  at  CHemson. 
He  was  a  member  of  IFTAT,  the  Clemson 
athleties  booster  club,  and  the  Clemson 
Alumni  Association.  He  was  a  strong  sup- 
porter of  Clemaon  and  was  honored  in  1973 
in  being  named  Tiger  of  the  Year  by  the 
Horry  County  Alumni  group,  and  was 
named  Distinguished  Alumni  in  1984. 

Together  with  his  family  he  donated  a 
major  gift  to  the  Clemson  Alumni  Associa- 
tion that  enabled  the  carillon-t>ell  system  in 
TUlman  Hall  to  be  constructed  in  memory 
of  all  Clemson  men  who  died  in  the  service. 

After  graduation  from  Clemson  he  worked 
as  plant  manager  in  dairies  in  Sumter  and 
Cbarlcrton.  then  returned  to  CHemson  to  do 
graduate  work  in  agricultive  education.  He 
became  an  agriculture  teacher  for  a  short 
time,  then  took  a  job  with  the  Farm  Securi- 
ty Admlntetration  and  worked  in  several  po- 
siUona  with  this  agency  untU  1947. 

In  1948  he  entered  the  farm  supply  and 
farm  machinery  bustneas  as  a  merchant  in 
Conway  from  1948  until  1961.  He  was  elect- 
ed clerk  of  Court  of  Horry  County  in  1961.  a 
position  he  held  until  his  retirement  in 
1978. 

"After  he  quit,  he  came  by  almost  every 
day  to  see  how  things  were  going,"  said 
Clerk  of  Court  worker  Betty  Huggins,  who 

worked  for  Horton  31  years. 
"When  he  went  on  a  trip,  he  would  always 

bring  us  something  back,"  said   Virginia 

Bardwlck.  who  also  worked  for  Horton  in 

the  clerk's  office. 


"He  enjoyed  life.  He  loved  people.  He  en- 
Joyed  helping  others."  Mrs.  Huggins  said. 
"He  was  a  very  comptusionate  person.  We'll 
surely  miss  him." 

Horton  was  the  subject  of  a  feature  article 
in  the  77te  Oranoe  and  White,  the  official 
new8|>aper  for  IPTAY,  January  21.  1986. 

"HOrton  has  never  forgotten  Clemson 
University  and  its  importance  in  his  life," 
the  article  said.  "He  continues  (at  age  78)  to 
be  active  in  many  university  functions,  and 
is  seen  at  many  Clemson  events.  'Red' 
Horton  serves  IPTAY  as  one  of  the  most 
succ«uful  representatives  in  the  organiza- 
tion. He  is  consistently  an  award  winner  and 
promotes  Clemson  wherever  he  goes. 

"Known  for  his  sense  of  humor  Red 
Horton  is  a  cornerstone  for  Clemson  in 
Horry  County." 

Surviving  are  three  brothers,  S.  Francis 
Horton  of  Lorls,  Oeorge  Wister  Horton  of 
Pageland  and  Robert  E.  Horton  of  Raleigh, 
N.C;  four  sisters,  Mrs.  Reba  H.  Dodson  of 
Chattanooga,  Tenn..  Mrs.  W.T.  (Madge) 
Gulledge  of  Pageland.  Mrs.  Henry  A.  (Pau- 
line) Privette  of  Haveloclc.  N.C.  and  Mrs. 
Bruce  (Clarice)  Martin  of  Sandy  Springs; 
and  a  large  numt>er  of  nieces  and  nephews. 

Funeral  services  will  be  11  a.m.  Friday  at 
the  First  Baptist  Church  with  the  Rev.  J. 
Anderson  Bass  and  the  Rev.  George  Lovell. 
D.C..  officiating.  Burial  will  follow  in  Hill- 
crest  Cemetery  directed  by  Goldfinch  Fu- 
neral Home. 

Tl»B  family  will  receive  friends  from  7 
until  9  p.m.  tonight  at  the  funeral  home. 

The  family  suggests  memorials  t)€  sent  to 
the  First  Baptist  Church  Building  Fund  or 
to  the  Connie  Maxwell  Children's  Home. 
Greenwood,  S.C. 


TRIBUTE  TO  MR.  HUGER 
SINKLER  OP  CHARLESTON,  SC 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  today  to  pay  tribute  to  Mr.  Huger 
Sinkler,  an  outstanding  Charleston 
lawyer  who  recently  passed  away.  To 
his  wife  and  his  two  sons,  I  extend  my 
deepest  sympathy. 

I  have  known  and  admired  Mr. 
SinUer  for  many  years.  He  is  consid- 
ered South  Carolina's  foremost  bond 
lawyer  and  is  recognized  nationally  as 
an  expert  on  municipal  bonds. 

A  Charleston  native,  Mr.  Sinkler  was 
bom  in  1908.  He  is  a  graduate  of  Ashe- 
ville  High  School  and  the  College  of 
Charleston  and  received  his  law  degree 
from  the  University  of  South  Caroli- 
na. In  1929,  he  was  admitted  to  the 
South  Carolina  Bar  and  began  practic- 
ing law  in  Charleston.  He  was  a  senior 
partner  with  the  Charleston  firm  of 
Sinkler,  Gibbs  &,  Simons  at  the  time 
of  his  death. 

Mr.  Slnkler's  record  reflects  a  dedi- 
cation to  civic  duty.  He  served  in  the 
South  Carolina  House  of  Representa- 
tives from  1932-36  and  again  from 
1946-46.  In  1939.  he  was  elected  a 
Charleston  city  alderman. 

IB  addition.  Mr.  Sinkler  was  chair- 
man of  the  Democratic  Executive 
Committee  in  Charleston  and  presi- 
dent of  the  Charleston  County  Bar  As- 
sociation. He  was  a  member  of  numer- 
oug  civic  and  professional  organiza- 
tions, the  Carolina  Yacht  Club  and  St. 
Phillip's  Episcopal  Church. 


Through  his  career,  he  became  a  na- 
tionally recognized  authority  on  gov- 
enunent  bond  issues,  handling  most 
government  debt  financing  in  the 
State  until  1970  and  providing  legal 
counsel  to  many  local  government 
leaders. 

Huger  Binkler  was  a  man  of  convic- 
tion and  perseverance,  a  rare  individ- 
ual who  was  willing  to  fight  hard  and 
long  for  the  principles  in  which  he  be- 
lieved. H^  was  one  of  great  character 
and  integrity,  and  those  who  knew 
him,  botb  personally  and  professional- 
ly, found  his  charisma  and  vitality 
tempered  with  sincerity  and  pragma- 
tism. 

Huger  Sinkler  loved  this  country 
and  had  a  profound  appreciation  of 
the  Constitution  whose  200th  birthday 
we  will  celebrate  on  September  17, 
1987.  His  love  for  the  law  of  this 
Nation  made  him  a  strong  advocate  of 
States  rights  and  defender  of  local 
government. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  following  editorial  which 
appeareci  in  the  Charleston  News  and 
Courier  on  Wednesday,  January  28, 
1987,  be  printed  in  the  Record,  and  I 
ask  my  colleagues  to  Join  me  in  honor- 
ing this  tsruly  great  American. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

In  Apprbciation:  Huger  SimcLZR 

[From  the  Charleston  (SC)  News  and 
Courier.  Jan.  28.  1987] 

Huger  Sinkler  came  of  a  generation  of 
Charlestohians  who  expected  to  work  hard 
and  hoptd  to  prosper  accordingly.  Mr. 
Sinkler  worked  harder  than  most  and  pros- 
pered more  than  most.  He  was  at  the  time 
of  his  death  on  Monday  senior  partner  of  an 
eminent  firm  of  Charleston  lawyers  and  he 
was  recognized  as  the  foremost  practitioner 
in  South  Carolina  in  the  esoteric  field  of 
municipal  bond  law. 

Fellow  citizens  and  colleagues  who  ad- 
mired Mr.  Sinkler  for  a  capacity  for  hard 
work  might  have  lieen  excused  if  they  were 
also  Jealous  of  his  good  fortune.  His  profes- 
sional integrity  made  him.  however,  one  of 
those  fortunate  people  respected  rather 
than  envied  by  those  about  him.  Though  he 
did  not  hesitate  to  speak  his  mind  when  he 
thought  It  necessary,  he  seldom  gave  of- 
fense. Those  who  came  to  criticize,  observ- 
ers said,  often  remained  to  praise,  captives 
of  a  natural  churn  and  grace  of  manner. 

He  made  a  busy  life  at  the  bar  even  busier 
by  involvement  in  politics.  He  served  as  a 
city  councilman  and  as  a  meml>er  of  the 
state  Legislature,  giving  himself  experience 
that  cryatalized  his  characteristically  Inde- 
pendent political  thinking  in  favor  of  home 
rule  for  South  Carolina  counties.  In  the 
course  of  time,  he  became  a  leader  in  pre- 
paring his  state  for  the  changes  that  even- 
tually led  it  out  of  what  Mr.  Sinkler  once 
described  as  the  then  prevailing  "feudal 
system." 

NotXKly,  Mr.  Sinlder  thought,  was  worse 
off  for  a  sermon  of  the  Constitution  or  the 
federal  i^stem— lx>th  near  and  dear  to  his 
heart.  He  delivered  such  sermons  some- 
times. They  are  in  our  files,  reminders  of  a 
straightforward,  clear  way  of  thinking. 


Capacities  in  that  respect  he  balanced 
with  similar  capacities  to  practice  what  he 
preached.  Throughout  a  long  life  Huger 
Sinkler  conducted  himself  as  he  recom- 
mended other  people  to  conduct  themselves. 
He  was.  first,  last  and  always,  a  good  citizen. 
It  is  in  that  light  that  he  will  be  remem- 
bered by  those  who  were  his  neighbors. 


THE  RESCUE  OF  A  DROWNING 
WOMAN  BY  MR.  CHARLES  PAGE 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  an  article  that  recently 
appeared  in  the  State  newspaper  in 
Columbia,  SC,  describing  the  dramatic 
rescue  of  a  drowning  woman  by  a  24- 
year-old  man,  Charles  Page,  who  hap- 
pened to  be  passing  the  lake  where  her 
vehicle  was  submerged. 

According  to  the  story,  a  wreck  had 
pushed  the  woman's  automobile  into 
the  water.  Charles  Page,  on  his  way  to 
a  class,  rescued  the  woman  singlehand- 
edly.  She  was  a  nonswimmer  and 
would  have  died  in  the  icy  lake  with- 
out his  assistance. 

While  reading  about  this  young 
man's  courage,  I  was  reminded  of  the 
Scripture  passage  where  Christ  says. 
"Greater  love  hath  no  man  than  this, 
that  a  man  lay  down  his  life  for  his 
friends."  (John  15:13).  I  admire 
Charles  Page  for  taking  this  directive 
even  further  and  laying  down  his  life 
for  one  he  did  not  even  know. 

Mr.  President,  traumatic  events 
often  uncover  the  true  nature  of  the 
human  heart,  and  from  this  crisis, 
Charles  Page  emerges  as  one  who 
genuinely  cares  for  his  fellow  man. 
This  woman  lives  today  because  his 
compassion  was  great  enough  to  em- 
brace a  stranger. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  following  newspaper  ar- 
ticle be  printed  in  the  Record,  and  I 
ask  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  com- 
mending this  young  man  for  having 
the  character  and  courage  to  risk  his 
own  life  in  saving  that  of  another. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[FYom  the  Columbia.  SC.  State.  Jan.  23. 
1987] 

"Man  Rescues  Woman  From  Car  In  Lake" 

Charles  Page  was  on  his  way  to  class 
Thursday  morning  when  he  noticed  several 
people  "shouting  and  pointing"  toward  a  car 
in  an  icy  cold  lake  in  front  of  the  Profes- 
sional Training  Institute. 

Thomasina  Davenport  was  clinging  des- 
perately to  the  quicldy  sinking  car  as  Page 
rushed  outside,  shed  his  jacket,  and  leaped 
to  her  rescue. 

"I  thank  God  for  sending  him  there."  said 
Mrs.  Davenport,  whose  car  landed  in  Arca- 
dia Lake  after  it  was  struck  by  another  vehi- 
cle. "It  was  a  miracle,  and  I'm  very  thank- 
ful." 

Page  said  the  whole  incident  happened  so 
fast  he  didn't  have  time  to  plan  his  actions. 

"Somebody  told  me  a  car  was  messed  up 
outside,"  said  Page,  24,  a  native  of  Hartsville 
who  is  studying  to  )>e  a  correctional  officer. 


"A  lot  of  people  were  shouting  and  point- 
ing at  the  car,  which  was  sinking  in  the 
lake.  I  knew  somebody  had  to  do  something. 
I  got  in  the  water  and  swam  out  there 
toward  the  car.  I  could  see  her  struggling." 

"I  knew  that  was  the  end  of  me.  because  I 
don't  Imow  how  to  swim,"  said  Mrs.  Daven- 
port, who  had  been  on  her  way  to  work  as  a 
boolUieeper  at  W.A.  Perry  Middle  School.  "I 
Icnew  I  was  going  to  drown.  All  I  could  do 
was  crawl  out  the  window  and  hold  onto  the 
car.  but  it  was  sinking  into  the  lake." 

"She  was  helpless  in  the  water,"  Page 
said.  "She  had  been  under  for  a  minute,  and 
I  thought  it  was  hopeless.  I  grabbed  her, 
and  then  she  grabbed  me.  We  were  going 
under  together.  I  pulled  her  t>ack  toward 
the  car,  which  gave  me  something  to  hold 
onto. 

Allen  Johnson,  a  Columbia  real  estate 
agent,  noticed  the  car  in  the  lake  as  he 
drove  by,  stopped  and  helped  out.  "I  saw  the 
people  in  the  water,"  he  said.  "The  people 
on  shore  had  a  rope  but  couldn't  get  it  to 
them.  So  I  waded  out  there  with  the  rope 
and  got  It  to  them.  And  then  they  pulled 
Page  and  Mrs.  Davenport  to  shore." 

An  ambulance  took  Page  and  Mrs.  Daven- 
port to  Providence  Hospital,  where  they 
were  treated  and  released  Thursday  morn- 
ing. 

"I  am  a  lot  warmer  now."  Mrs.  Davenport 
said  from  her  home  late  Thursday.  "But  it 
was  a  very  traumatic  experience.  Mr.  Page 
definitely  saved  my  life." 

Bob  MacElhainey,  the  school  executive  di- 
rector, said  the  300  meml>er  student  body 
recognized  Page's  good  deed  by  buying  him 
a  cake  and  raising  $50  for  him  to  buy  dinner 
for  two. 

"There  were  other  people  standing 
around,  but  he  was  the  only  one  who  took 
the  Initiative  to  do  something,"  MacEl- 
hainey. said.  "The  students  are  all  pretty 
proud  of  him.  and  so  are  we  on  the  faculty." 

The  accident  occurred  about  8:15  a.m. 
when  a  car  driven  by  Oriana  Green  struck 
Mrs.  Davenport's  car  in  front  of  the  school, 
located  at  4949  Two  Notch  Road.  Mrs.  Dav- 
enport tried  to  avoid  the  collision  and 
veered  into  the  Lake. 

Mrs.  Green  and  her  daughter  Tonya,  who 
was  a  passenger  in  the  car,  also  were  taken 
to  the  hospital  for  observation,  but  were  re- 
leased Thursday  morning. 

Trooper  Anthony  Robertson  of  the  S.C. 
Highway  Patrol  said  Mrs.  Green  was 
charged  with  failure  to  yield  the  right  of 
way. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESI- 
DENT RECEIVED  DURING  AD- 
JOURNMENT 

Under  the  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  February  3,  1987,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate,  on  February 
18,  1987.  during  the  adjournment  of 
the  Senate,  received  a  message  from 
the  President  of  the  United  States 
transmitting  a  nomination;  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Human  Resources. 

(The  nomination  received  on  Febru- 
ary 18,  1987,  is  printed  at  the  end  of 
the  Senate  proceedings.) 


ANNUAL  REPORT  ON  HAZARI>- 
OUS  MATERIA1£  TRANSPORTA- 
TION—MESSAGE FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT  RECEIVED  DURING 
ADJOURNMENT— PM  17 

Under  the  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  February  3.  1987,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate,  on  February 
18.  1987,  during  the  adjournment  of 
the  Senate,  received  the  following 
message  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  together  with  accompa- 
nying papers:  which  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce,  Science, 
and  Transportation: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  accordance  with  the  requirements 
of  Section  109(e)  of  the  Hazardous 
Materials  Transportation  Act  (P.L.  93- 
633),  I  hereby  transmit  the  Sixteenth 
Aimual  Report  on  Hazardous  Materi- 
als Transportation  for  calendar  year 
1985. 

Ronald  Reagan. 
The  White  House.  February  IS,  1987. 


TRADE,  EMPLOYMENT.  AND 
PRODUCTIVITY  ACTT- MESSAGE 
FROM  THE  PRESIDENT— PM  18 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid 
before  the  Senate  the  following  mes- 
sage from  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  together  with  accompanying 
papers;  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  am  pleased  to  transmit  today  for 
your  immediate  consideration  and  en- 
actment the  "Trade.  Employment,  and 
Productivity  Act  of  1987"  (the  Act). 
The  intent  of  this  proposal  is  simple: 
to  assure  American  (»mpetitive  pre- 
eminence into  the  21st  century.  The 
proposal  itself  is  wide  ranging,  de- 
signed to  help  American  workers,  in- 
cluding those  who  are  not  yet  full  par- 
ticipants in  our  economy,  to  reach 
their  highest  potential  and  to  permit 
American  business  to  better  marshal 
our  Nation's  resources.  I  am  convinced 
that  enactment  of  my  proposal  will 
allow  American  workers  an(i  business 
to  meet  world  competition  head-on, 
and  win. 

The  initiatives  in  the  Trade,  Em- 
ployment, and  Productivity  Act  are 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  a  number  of 
different  congressional  committees. 
These  initiatives  all  have  a  common 
element:  they  will  improve  our  Na- 
tion's productivity  and  competitive- 
ness. I  strongly  urge  the  Congress  to 
consider  the  Act  in  its  entirety.  Fail- 
ure to  enact  all  of  the  initiatives  would 
be  akin  to  sending  the  American 
worker  into  the  international  arena 
without  the  proper  tools. 

The  Act  has  five  titles  dealing  with 
Increasing  investment  in  human  and 
intellectual  capital;  promoting  the  de- 
velopment of  science  and  technology; 
better  protecting  intellectual  property 
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licbtK  brlDcliig  about  essential  legal 
and  regulatory  refonns:  and  improving 
the  International  economic  environ- 
ment. Many  of  the  statutory  initia- 
tives I  am  proposing  will  be  comple- 
mented by  administrative  actions. 

Title  I  of  the  Act  is  the  Investment 
in  Hiuoan  and  Intellectual  Capital  Act 
of  1987.  Education  and  training  are 
truly  investments.  We  must  prepare 
ourselves  for  the  future  by  taking  the 
opportunity  to  acquire  the  talents  and 
sidlls  needed  to  adapt  to  the  dynamics 
of  the  marketplace.  To  excel  in  the 
2l8t  century,  our  society  must  contin- 
ue the  necessary  reforms  for  excel- 
lence in  our  schools.  A  major  part  of 
this  effort  must  include  reauthorizing 
Chapters  1  and  2  of  the  Education 
Consolidation  and  Improvement  Act 
to  target  resources  on  the  neediest 
schools  and  youngsters;  foster  greater 
innovation,  experimentation,  and  pa- 
rental choice:  build  accountability  into 
the  program:  and  provide  incentives 
and  rewards  for  success.  I  am  also  pro- 
posing amendments  to  the  Bilingual 
Education  Act  to  give  school  districts 
greater  flexibility  in  designing  and  op- 
erating programs  that  address  the  par- 
ticular educational  needs  of  limited 
igngHah  proficient  students.  But  Fed- 
eral legislation  can  only  accomplish  so 
much.  To  complement  our  legislative 
initiative.  I  charged  Secretary  Bennett 
with  working  with  our  Nation's  Gover- 
nors to  continue  identifying  what 
works  in  American  education  and  to 
continue  seeldng  places  of  excellence 
that  will  serve  as  models.  We  must  im- 
prove our  children's  basic  skills— read- 
ing, writing,  and  computation;  raise 
standards  in  elementary  and  second- 
ary schools;  and  instill  in  our  children 
productive  habits  and  sound  values. 
Together  we  must,  by  the  year  2000. 
dramatically  reduce  illiteracy. 

Investment  in  human  capital  must 
be  an  ongoing  process.  Training  and 
retraining  of  the  Nation's  work  force 
are  a  critical  part  of  that  process.  I  am 
proposing  a  new  $980  million  worker 
readjustment  program  that  will  help 
some  700.000  dislocated  workers  each 
year  through  counseling.  Job  search 
assistance,  basic  education,  and  Job 
skill  training.  This  program  will  help 
assure  that  we  will  not  lose  the  valua- 
ble work  experience  and  talents  of 
workers  who  are  displaced  from  their 
Jobs.  We  must  provide  training  and  ad- 
justment opportunities  to  these  work- 
ers early— before  they  exhaust  unem- 
ployment benefits.  Another  potential 
source  of  skills  for  our  Nation  is  the 
large  number  of  economically  disad- 
vantaged Americans  who  are  not  now 
part  of  the  mainstream  of  American 
economic  life.  To  tap  this  important 
resource,  I  am  proposing  two  interre- 
lated initiatives  for  recipients  of  Aid  to 
Families  with  Dependent  Children 
(AFDC).  The  first  is  the  AFDC  and 
Summer  Touth  Employment  and 
Touth  Training  Program,  which  will 


allow  States  and  localities  to  use 
money  now  allocated  for  summer  Jobs 
for  year-round  remedial  skill  training 
and  education  for  AFDC  youth.  The 
funding  for  the  program  will  be  in- 
creased to  $800  million.  The  second  is 
a  nfw  employment  and  training  pro- 
gram in  AFDC  called  Greater  Oppor- 
tunities Through  Work  (GROW). 
GROW  will  encourage  teenage  par- 
ents and  children  who  have  not  com- 
pleted high  school  to  stay  in  or  return 
to  school.  Older  AFDC  recipients  will 
participate  in  employment  and  train- 
ing activities,  including  remedial  edu- 
cation, designed  to  improve  their  ca- 
pacity to  support  themselves  and  their 
families.  I  am  also  proposing  to  give 
States  greater  flexibility  in  developing 
comprehensive  approaches  to  the 
problems  of  the  unemployed  by  decen- 
tralizing authority,  financing,  and  re- 
sponsibility for  administering  the  Un- 
employment Insurance  and  Employ- 
ment Service  programs. 

Title  II  of  the  Act  is  The  National 
Science  Foundation  (NSF)  Authoriza- 
tion Act,  which  will  authorize  appro- 
priations for  the  NSF  for  a  5-year 
period,  with  a  doubling  of  our  budget- 
ary commitment.  I  will  also  be  taking 
a  number  of  administrative  actions 
that  will  make  Federal  R&D  spending 
more  effective,  including  establishing 
university-based  science  and  technolo- 
gy centers,  which  will  focus  on  funda- 
mental science  that  directly  contrib- 
utes to  our  Nation's  economic  competi- 
tiveness. I  am  also  creating  a  private/ 
public  Technology  Share  Program  at 
Federal  laboratories;  initiating  a 
People-to-People  Exchange  Program 
to  transfer  knowledge  between  Federal 
laboratories  and  industry  and  acade- 
mia;  and  issuing  an  Executive  order  to 
improve  U.S.  industry  and  academia 
access  to  the  Federal  science  and  tech- 
nology enterprise.  The  NSF  will  work 
with  the  Department  of  Education 
and  State  and  local  governments  to 
assure  that  our  children  have  the 
basic  scientific  literacy  needed  for  the 
21st  century.  I  have  also  directed  the 
Department  of  Defense  to  accelerate 
its  efforts  to  "spin  off"  technologies  to 
the  private  sector.  To  assure  continued 
American  leadership  in  the  field  of 
high  energy  physics,  the  Secretary  of 
Energy  will  embark  on  the  siting  and 
construction  of  the  Superconducting 
Super  Collider— a  21st  century  version 
of  a  linear  accelerator— that  will  liclp 
us  understand  the  very  nature  of 
matter. 

In  addition,  we  are  interested  in  ex- 
ploring with  the  Congress  and  indus- 
try representatives  measures  that  will 
provide  additional  incentives  for 
American  business  to  advance  its  tech- 
nok)gy  and  research  and  strengthen 
our  international  position  in  the  world 
marketplace.  This  could  include  ex- 
tending the  current  R&D  tax  credit 
beyond  its  expiration  at  the  end  of 
1988;  making  it  permanent;  increasing 


the  credit  rate  beyond  the  current  20 
percent;  and  extending  or  increasing 
the  current  50  percent  automatic  ap- 
portionnient  of  R&D  expenditures  be- 
tween domestic  and  foreign  income 
and  making  it  permanent.  We  look  for- 
ward to  discussions  with  the  Congress 
on  these  and  other  possible  approach- 
es in  an  effort  to  ensure  stability,  cer- 
tainty, and  appropriate  incentives  in 
this  vita]  area. 

To  continue  to  generate  ideas,  inno- 
vation, and  invention,  we  must  ensure 
that  inventors  are  rewarded  for  their 
efforts.  "This  can  be  done  by  protecting 
the  rights  of  inventors  to  the  econom- 
ic rewards  for  their  efforts.  Title  III  of 
the  Trade,  Employment,  and  Produc- 
tivity Adt  Is  the  Omnibus  Intellectual 
Property  Rights  Improvement  Act  of 
1987.  I  am  proposing  a  series  of  badly 
needed  changes,  including  omnibus  in- 
tellectual property  reform  and  a  tech- 
nological solution  to  the  potential 
problem  of  unauthorized  copying  of 
copyrighted  material  on  digital  audio 
tape  recorders.  We  will  also  seek  to 
join  the  Berne  Convention  and  gain 
copyright  relations  with  twenty  coun- 
tries with  which  we  currently  have 
none. 

I  am  also  proposing  to  broaden  the 
statutory  definitions  of  trade  secrets 
and  confidential  commercial  informa- 
tion under  the  Freedom  of  Informa- 
tion Act  (FOIA)  to  permit  Federal 
agencies  to  withhold  information  if 
disclosure  would  be  harmful  to  com- 
mercial interests.  In  addition  I  will 
issue  an  Executive  order  to  better  pro- 
tect business  confidentiality  under  the 
POIA  by  giving  business  the  opportu- 
nity to  object  to  the  release  of  com- 
mercial information  submitted  to  the 
Government  if  release  would  cause 
competitive  harm. 

Title  TV  of  the  act  is  the  Legal  and 
Regulatory  Reforms  Act  of  1987.  Out- 
moded rules  and  regulations  and  self- 
imposed  disincentives  place  us  at  a  dis- 
advantage in  the  global  marketplace. 
We  must  pare  down  the  unnecessary 
costs  that  American  business  faces 
while  continuing  to  protect  worker 
safety  and  maintain  public  health  and 
safety  standards.  I  am  proposing  statu- 
tory reforms  to  reduce  the  costly  prod- 
uct liability  spiral,  to  amend  our  anti- 
trust laws  to  reflect  the  dynamics  of 
world  trade,  and  to  deregulate  surface 
transportation  (including  termination 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion) and  the  pricing  and  transporta- 
tion of  natural  gas,  including  repeal  of 
demand  restraints  in  the  Fuel  Use  Act. 
I  am  also  proposing  oil  pipeline  de- 
regulation and  repeal  of  corporate  av- 
erage fuel  economy  standards. 

This  bill  will  implement  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Vice  President's 
Task  Group  on  Regulation  of  Finan- 
cial Services  to  reform  the  Federal  fi- 
nancial services  regulatory  structure.  I 
have  also  asked  Vice  President  Bdsh 


to  direct  the  Task  Force  on  Regula- 
tory Relief  to  take  a  fresh  look  at  the 
Federal  regulatory  structure  from  the 
competitiveness  standpoint  and  to  im- 
prove the  cost  effectiveness  of  regula- 
tions or  eliminate  unnecessary  regula- 
tory burdens. 

I  am  also  proposing  amendments  to 
the  Export  Administration  Act  that 
will  expedite  trade  with  our  trusted 
international  trading  partners,  reduce 
the  processing  times  for  license  appli- 
cations covering  products  which  are 
widely  available  throughout  the  free 
world,  and,  in  those  instances  which 
require  it,  allow  us  to  move  quickly 
and  effectively  to  halt  technology  di- 
version that  is  a  threat  to  our  national 
security.  In  addition,  I  have  asked  the 
Cabinet  to  report  back  to  me  by  early 
March  on  additional  recommendations 
to  improve  our  export  control  pro- 
gram. 

As  part  of  our  mutual  effort  to 
ensure  that  our  financial  services  in- 
dustry is  able  to  compete  effectively, 
we  will  work  closely  with  the  Congress 
to  enact  meaningful  reforms  of  the 
Nation's  banking  laws  that  will  pro- 
mote a  freer,  more  open  financial  serv- 
ices marketplace,  complete  with 
proper  government  supervision  and 
disclosure.  Our  work  should  ultimately 
seek  to  remove  those  prohibitions  that 
prevent  greater  competition  l>etween 
commercial  banks  and  securities  firms. 
We  will  also  seek  the  elimination  of 
barriers  to  effective  interstate  banking 
and  other  unnecessary  impediments  to 
an  efficiently  functioning,  modem  fi- 
nancial service  industry.  Fully  com- 
petitive and  economically  sound  finan- 
cial services  markets  are  essential  not 
only  for  a  vigorous,  growing  domestic 
economy,  but  also  for  a  fully  competi- 
tive international  trade  position  for 
the  United  States. 

In  addition,  I  am  proposing  changes 
to  the  Employee  Retirement  Income 
Security  Act  (ERISA)  to  enhance  the 
effectiveness  of  the  private  pension 
system  in  providing  retirement  income 
security  for  American  workers.  Includ- 
ed in  this  package  is  a  paper  that  sets 
forth  the  administration's  proposal  on 
funding  and  termination  of  defined 
benefit  pension  plans. 

Title  V  of  the  act  is  the  Internation- 
al £]conomic  Environment  Improve- 
ment Act  of  1987.  I  am  proposing  im- 
provements to  our  trade  laws  that  will 
enhance  our  ability  to  attack  other  na- 
tions' unfair  trade  practices  and  open 
markets  abroad  without  forcing  future 
Presidents  to  start  self-defeating  trade 
wars.  Specific  proposals  I  am  submit- 
ting include:  Seeking  negotiating  au- 
thority for  the  Uruguay  Round; 
amending  the  antidumping  law  to  pro- 
vide a  new  predictable  pricing  test  for 
products  from  nonmarket  economies; 
establishing  a  24-month  deadline  on 
dispute  settlement  cases;  improving 
the  Export  Trading  Company  Act;  and 
establishing  reciprocal  access  to  for- 


eign markets  as  an  additional  factor 
for  consideration  in  section  301  cases. 
My  proposal  to  include  reciprocity  as 
an  additional  factor  in  section  301 
cases  will  complement,  and  be  comple- 
mented by,  aggressive  use  of  section 
301  to  attack  unfair  foreign  trade 
practices.  I  am  also  proposing  statuto- 
ry changes  to  the  Foreign  Corrupt 
Practices  Act  (PCPA).  WhUe  assuring 
that  bribery  to  gain  foreign  sales  is  de- 
terred through  criminal  sanctions,  we 
must  eliminate  the  uncertainties  and 
ambiguities  in  the  FCPA.  I  have  also 
asked  the  Congress  for  the  additional 
$200  million  for  the  'war  chest"  to 
combat  aggressively  foreign  predatory 
financing  practices. 

These  initiatives  will  be  comple- 
mented by  our  efforts  to  improve  eco- 
nomic and  monetary  cooperation  on  a 
global  scale;  to  address  the  LDC  debt 
crisis  through  structural  reforms  and 
private  sector  investment;  and  to  ag- 
gressively use  existing  trade  authori- 
ties. I  will  also  be  devoting  consider- 
able attention  and  resources  to  our 
major  market  opening  initiatives — one 
bilateral,  the  other  multilateral.  We 
are  now  engaged  in  historic  negotia- 
tions with  Canada  on  a  free  trade 
agreement  that  will  improve  commer- 
cial opportunities  on  l}oth  sides  of  the 
border  and  serve  as  a  model  for  trade 
liberalization  on  a  global  scale.  We 
have  succeeded  in  our  effort  to  include 
agriculture,  services,  intellectual  prop- 
erty, and  investment  in  the  Uruguay 
Round  of  GATT  negotiations.  We  will 
now  push  for  speedy  and  comprehen- 
sive results. 

The  act  is  a  comprehensive  proposal 
for  assuring  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment does  everything  possible  to  make 
our  workers  and  businesses  preemi- 
nent in  the  21st  century.  But  we  must 
remember  that  ultimately  it  is  the  de- 
cisions of  those  workers  and  business- 
men that  make  the  market  go.  We 
should  not  intrude  unnecessarily  upon 
the  decisionmaking  of  workers  or  busi- 
ness or  impede  the  effective  operation 
of  the  marketplace. 

Likewise  we  must  avoid  protectionist 
measures  that  isolate  workers  and 
business  from  the  global  marketplace. 
First,  our  workers  and  businessmen  do 
not  need  that  kind  of  help— we  can 
comiiete  without  tilting  the  board  in 
our  favor.  Second,  the  protectionist 
approach  does  nothing  to  make  our 
country  more  competitive.  Rather  it  is 
a  short-term  painkiller  that  will  make 
us  less  competitive  in  the  future.  Pro- 
tectionism will  not  save  Jobs;  it  will 
only  redistribute  them.  Moreover,  it 
would  trap  our  workers  in  areas  of  our 
economy  where  we  are  relatively  weak, 
instead  of  allowing  us  to  grow  in  areas 
where  we  are  strong.  In  a  sense,  pro- 
tectionism is  like  an  unfair  tax— one 
that  hurts  most  Americans  in  the  in- 
terest of  helping  a  few. 

Finally,  the  most  important  thing 
we  can  do  in  the  short  term  to  reduce 


our  trade  deficit  is  to  reduce  the  Fed- 
eral budget  deficit.  I  have  sulxnltted  a 
Fiscal  Year  1988  budget  that  meeU 
the  Gramm-Rudman-Holllngs  target 
without  raising  taxes.  I  urge  the  Con- 
gress to  work  with  me  to  achieve  that 
goal. 

ROIf  AU)  RXAGAM. 

The  Wbitk  House.  Feibnary  19. 19S7. 


ANNUAL  REPORT  OP  THE  DE- 
PARTMENT OP  EDUCATION- 
MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESI- 
DENT—PM  19 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid 
before  the  Senate  the  following  mes- 
sage from  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  together  with  accompanying 
papers:  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  accordance  with  Section  426  of 
the  E>epartment  of  Education  Organi- 
zation Act  (P.L.  96-88;  20  U.S.C.  3486). 
I  transmit  herewith  the  seventh 
annual  report  of  the  Department  of 
Education,  which  covers  Fiscal  Tear 
1986. 

ROIf  ALS  Reacah. 
The  White  House,  February  19.  1987. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

At  4:17  p.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  reading  clerks, 
announced  that  the  House  disagrees  to 
the  amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the 
bill  (H.R.  2)  to  authorize  funds  for 
construction  of  highways,  for  highway 
safety  programs,  and  for  mass  trans- 
portation programs,  to  expand  and  im- 
prove the  Relocation  Assistance  Pro- 
gram, and  for  other  purposes;  it  agrees 
to  the  conference  asked  by  the  Senate 
on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  thereon,  and  appoints  the  fol- 
lowing as  managers  of  the  conference 
on  the  part  of  the  House: 

For  consideration  of  all  provisions 
except  title  V  of  the  House  bill  and 
title  II  of  the  Senate  amendment:  Mr. 
Howard,  Mr.  Amdersoh,  Mr.  Roe,  Mr. 
Haiimerschmidt,  and  Bdr.  Shuster. 

Appointed  as  exclusive  conferees,  for 
consideration  of  title  V  of  the  House 
bill  and  title  II  of  the  Senate  amend- 
ment: Mr.  RosTENKOWSKi,  Mr.  Pickle, 
Mr.  Jenkins,  Mr.  Guarini,  Mr. 
Matsui,  Mr.  Anthony,  Mr.  Fuppo,  Mr. 
Duncan,  Mr.  Frenzel,  Mr.  Scbulze. 
and  Mr.  Thomas  of  California. 

The  message  also  annoimced  that 
pursuant  to  section  301  of  Public  Law 
99-371,  the  Speaker  appoints  as  mem- 
bers of  the  Commission  on  Education 
of  the  Deaf,  the  following  members 
from  private  life  on  the  part  of  the 
House:  Ms.  Patricia  A.  Hughes  of  Seat- 
tle, WA;  Mr.  David  J.  Nelson  of  Wash- 
ington, DC;  Mr.  William  Page  Johnson 
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of  1973.  the  A«e  Discrimination  Act  of  1975. 
and  tiUe  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964; 


By  Mr.  GRASSLEY:  1987.   and   ending   November   28,    1987.   m 

S.  565.  A  bill  to  make  certain  bankruptcy     "American  Indian  Week'*;  to  the  Committee 
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of  JackaonvUle.  IL;  and  Ms.  Nanette 
Fklvay  of  Pacific  Palisades.  CA. 

The  message  further  announced 
that  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion Xa)  of  Public  Law  85-874.  as 
amended,  the  Speaker  appoints  as 
members  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of 
the  John  P.  Kennedy  Center  for  the 
Performing  Arts  the  following  Mem- 
bers on  the  part  of  the  House:  Mr. 
Tatbs.  Mr.  WiLSOii.  and  Iftr.  McDade. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  sections 
43  and  43  of  title  20  of  the  United 
States  Code,  the  Speaker  m>points  as 
members  of  the  Board  of  Regents  of 
the  ffiri»-h«ninian  Institution  the  fol- 
lowing Members  on  the  part  of  the 
House:  Mr.  Mihra.  Mr.  BoLAifo.  and 
Mr.  Coim. 

The  message  further  announced 
that  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tlmi  2211  of  title  19  of  the  United 
States  Code,  and  upon  recommenda- 
tion  of  the  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee (HI  Wajrs  and  Means,  the  Speaker 
has  selected  the  following  members  of 
that  committee,  to  be  accredited  by 
the  President  as  official  advisers  to 
the  U.S.  delegations  to  international 
conferences,  meetings,  and  negotiation 
sessions  relating  to  trade  agreements 
during  the  first  SMsion  of  the  100th 
Congress:  Mr.  Rostinkowski,  Mr. 
OiBBOirs.  Mr.  Jnnaif s.  Mr.  Crane,  and 
Mr.  Frshzzl. 


INTRODUCTION  OP  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  foUowing  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  time  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  Hr.  METZENBAUM  (for  himself. 

Mr.  KnnnDT.  Mr.  Siifoii,  Mr.  Dodd, 

Mr.   Matsuhaca.   Mr.   Hajucin.   Ms. 

MnniLSXi.  Mr.  Adams.  Mr.  Peix.  and 

Mr.Bm): 
S.  538.  A  bill  to  implement  the  recommen- 
dations of  the  Secretary  of  Labor's  Task 
Force  aa  Economic  Adjustment  and  Worker 
Dislocation,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Cotmnlttee  on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 
By  Mr.  DOLE  <for  himself,  Mr.  Simp- 

aoR.  and  Mr.  Cochkam): 
8.  539.  A  bill  to  increase  investment  in 
human  and  intellectual  capital,  to  promote 
the  development  of  science  and  technology, 
to  enhance  tJie  protection  of  intellectual 
property,  to  bring  about  legal  and  regula- 
tory reform  eaaentlal  to  the  elimination  of 
obstacles  to  competitiveness,  to  improve  the 
international  economic  environment,  and 
for  other  purposes;  ordered  placed  on  the 
calendar. 

By  Mr.  CRANSTON  (for  himself,  Mr. 

Smoii.  and  Mr.  Dixon): 
&  540.  A  bill  to  require  the  President  to 
direct  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Healtti  and  Human  Services,  and  the 
Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs  to 
snbmit  to  the  approiHiate  committees  of  the 
OongicM  a  Joint  retort  addreaslng  the  ques- 
tion of  U.8.  Oovemment  responsibility  for 
provldlnc  l)enefits  and  services  to  individ- 
uals who  served  with  certain  voluntary  orga- 
"'— »«~—  in  support  of  the  Armed  Forces  of 
the  United  States  sUttoned  in  the  Republic 


of  Vietnam  diulng  the  Vietnam  era:  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  PRYOR  (for  himself.  Mr. 
GLsmi,  Mr.  LiviH,  Idr.  Bihgamam, 
Mr.  HxruN,  Mr.  Buhoick,  Mr. 
CoNXAO.  Mr.  Matsumaca,  Mr.  Sak- 
BAifXS,  Mr.  Hajmcim,  Mr.  Inouyc,  Mr. 
D'Amato,  and  Mr.  FoRS): 
S.  541.  A  bill  to  amend  title  39:  United 
States  Code,  to  extend  to  certain  officers 
and  employees  of  the  U.S.  Postal  Service 
the  same  procedural  and  appeal  rights  with 
respect  to  certain  adverse  personnel  actions 
as  are  afforded  under  title  5.  United  States 
Code,  to  Federal  employees  in  the  competi- 
tive aervices;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs.         

By  Mr.  ARMSTRONG  (for  himself, 
Mr.  NiCKLES,  Mr.  Exor,  Mr.  Bkao- 
LZY.  Mr.  Dodd.  Mr.  Pressler.  Mr. 
DeConcihi.  Mr.  Leahy,  Mr.  Iwouye, 
Mr.  Bingaman.  Mr.  Glenn,  Mr.  Mat- 
SONAGA,  Mr.  Sarbanes,  Mr.  Murkow- 
SKi,  Mr.  WiRTH,  Mr.  Daschle.  Mr. 
Boren,  Mr.  NuNN,  Mr.  Warner,  Mr. 

I}OLE,   Mr.  MOTNIHAN,  Mr.  Bentsen, 

Mr.  Cohen,  and  Mr.  Melcher): 
S.  542.  A  bill  to  recognize  the  organization 
known  as  the  "Retired  Enlisted  Association, 
Incorporated:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  HEINZ  (for  himself,  Mr.  Roth. 
Mr.      Specter,     Mr.      Riegle,     Mr. 
D'Amato,  and  Mr.  Moynihan): 
S.  543.   A  bill  to  implement  the  United 
States-European    Communities    Agreement 
on  Citrus  and  Pasta,  and  for  other  purposes: 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  WALLOP: 
S.  544.  A  bill  to  limit  the  salary  of  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  the  levels  which  were 
payable  as  of  December  31.   1986:  to  the 
Committee  on  Govenunental  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  CHILES  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Graham): 
S.  545.  A  bill  to  esUblish  equal  and  equita- 
ble classification  and  duty  rate  for  certain 
imported  citrus  products:  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  McCONNELL: 
S.  546.  A  bill  to  amend  section  97  of  title 
28.  United  States  Code,  to  provide  for  Fed- 
eral district  court  to  be  held  in  Hopkinsville. 
KY;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HEINZ  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Dixon): 
S.  547.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Export  Admin- 
istration Act  of  1979:  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urt>an  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  METZENBAUM  (for  himself. 

Mr.  Heinz.  Mr.  Glenn,  Mr.  Specter, 

Mr.  Byrd.  Mr.   Lugar.  Mr.  Riegle, 

Mr.   Durenbercer,   Mr.   Simon.   Mr. 

Rockefeller,    Mr.    Levin,    and    Mr. 

Boschwitz): 

S.  548.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II,  United 

States  Code,  the  Bankruptcy  Code,  regswd- 

ing  benefits  of  certain  retired  employees:  to 

the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HOLLINGS  (for  himseli",  Mr. 
Thurmond,  Mr.  Heinz,  Mr.  Moyni- 
han. Mr.  Helms,  Mr.  Mitchell,  Mr. 
Heflin,  Mr.  Cohen,  Mr.  Nunn,  Mr. 
Kennedy.  Mr.  Specter,  Mr.  Breaux, 
Mr.  Gore,  Mr.  Ford,  Mr.  Sanporo, 
Ms.  MiKULSKi.  Mr.  Sasser.  Mr. 
Shelby.  Mr.  Fowler,  Mr.  Dixon.  Mr. 
Stennis,  Mr.  Cochran,  Mr.  Kasten, 
Mr.  Warner,  Mr.  Rockefeller.  Mr. 
DeConcini,  Mr.  D'Amato.  Mr.  Dodd. 
Mr.  Levin.  Mr.  Roth,  Mr.  Metz- 
ENBADM.  Mr.  McConnell,  Mr. 
Trible.  Mr.  Lautenberg,  Mr.  Riegle, 
and  BCr.  Pell): 


S.  549.  A  bill  to  remedy  injury  to  the  U.S. 
textile  and  apparel  industries  caused  by  in- 
creased imports:  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

By    Mr.    KERRY    (for    himself.    Mr. 
WncxxR,  Mr.  Zorimsxy.  Mr.  Moyni- 
HAft,  Mr.  Dodd,  and  Mr.  Kennedy): 
S.  550.  A  bill  to  promote  safety  by  amend- 
ing chapter  4  of  title  23,  United  SUtes  Code, 
to  provide  for  a  uniform  ssrstem  for  handi- 
capped parking:  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, Science,  and  Transportation. 
By  Mr.  MATSUNAOA: 
S.  551.  A  bill  to  amend  the  tariff  schedules 
of  the  United  States  to  change  the  tariff 
treatment  of  salted  and  dried  plums:  to  the 
Commitlae  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  E^^ANS  (for  himself,  Mr.  Cran- 
ston, Mr.  Glenn,  Mr.  Cohen,  Mr. 
LSviN,  Mr.  Heinz,  Mr.  Adams,  Mr. 
BAnccs,  Mr.  Bingaman,  Mr.  Burdick, 
DO'-     DeConcini,     Mr.     Dodd,     Mr. 
KKrry,   Mr.   Leahy,   Mr.   Melcher, 
Mr.  Mrzenbaum,  Ms.  Mixulski,  Mr. 
MbYNiHAN,  Mr.  Packwood,  Mr.  Pell, 
Mr.  Riegle.  Mr.  Simon,  Mr.  Specter, 
and  Mr.  Stafford): 
S.  552.  A  bill  to  improve  the  efficiency  of 
the  Federal  classification  system  and  to  pro- 
mote  eqaitable   pay    practices   within    the 
Federal   Government   and   for   other   pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  Governmental 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ROCKEFELLER  (for  himself, 
lit.  Cranston,  Mr.  DeConcini,  Mr. 
Matsunaga,       Mr.       Kerry.       Mr. 
GRAHAM,  and  Mr.  Mitchell): 
S.  553.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Veterans'  Job 
Training  Act  to  extend  and  improve  the  pro- 
gram un4er  that  Act:  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  McCONNELL: 
S.  554.  A  bill  to  provide  greater  certainty 
in  the  availability  and  cost  of  liability  insur- 
ance, to  eliminate  the  abuses  of  the  tort 
system,  ard  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By    Mr.    INOUYE   (for    himself.    Mr. 
EVANS,  and  Mr.  Daschle): 
S.  555.  A  bill  to  regulate  gaming  on  Indian 
lands;  to  the  Select  Committee  on  Indian 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  CRANSTON  (for  himself,  Mr. 

Kennedy,  and  Mr.  Levin): 

S.  556.  A  bill  to  prohibit  investments  in. 

and  certain  other  activities  with  respect  to. 

South  Africa,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 

Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

By  Mr.  KENNEDY  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Weicker,  Mr.  Metzenbadm.  Mr. 
I>ckwood,  Mr.  Cranston,  Mr.  Staf- 
ford, Mr.  Adams.  Mr.  Baucus.  Mr. 
GkarrsEN,  Mr.  Biden,  Mr.  Bingaman. 
Mr.  Bradley,  Mr.  Breaux,  Mr.  Bur- 
DlCK,  Mr.  Chafee.  Mr.  Chiles.  Mr. 
OoHEN,  Mr.  Daschle,  Mr.  DeCon- 
cini, Mr.  Dodd,  Mr.  Ford,  Mr. 
I^WLER,  Mr.  Glenn,  Mr.  Gore.  Mr. 
Harkin.  Mr.  HOLLINGS,  Mr.  Inouye. 
Mr.  Johnston,  Mr.  Kerry,  Mr.  Lau- 
TKNBERG,  Mr.  Leahy,  Mr.  Levin,  Mr. 
Matsunaga.  Mr.  Melcher,  Ms.  Mi- 
i^ULSKi,  Mr.  Mitchell,  Mr.  Moyni- 
liAN,  Mr.  Pell,  Mr.  Proxmire,  Mr. 
Riegle,  Mr.  Rockefeller,  Mr.  San- 
fdrd,  Mr.  Sarbanes,  Mr.  Simon,  Mr. 
Specter,  Mr.  Stevens,  Mr.  Wirth, 
Mr.  Dixon,  Mr.  Rudman.  Mr.  Duren- 
^stGER,  Mr.  Evans.  Mr.  Boschwitz, 
a|nd  Mr.  Heinz): 
S.  557.  A  bill  to  restore  the  broad  scope  of 
coverage  and  to  clarify  the  application  of 
title  IX  of  the  Education  Amendments  of 
1972,  section  504  of  the  Rehabilitation  Act 


of  1973.  the  Age  Discrimination  Act  of  1975. 
and  tiUe  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964; 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources. 

By  Mr.  KENNEDY  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Specter,   Mr.   Biden.   Mr.   Weicker, 
Mr.  Simon,  Mr.  CThafee,  Mr.  Moyni- 
han, Mr.  Durenbercer.  Mr.  Adams, 
Mr.    Bentsen,    Mr.    Bingaman,    Mr. 
Bradley,   Mr.    Burdick.    Mr.    (Cran- 
ston.   Mr.    Dixon,    Mr.    Dodd,    Mr. 
Fowler,  Mr.  Glenn,  Mr.  Gore.  Mr. 
Harkin,  Mr.  Hatfield,  Mr.  Inouye. 
Mr.    Kerry,    Mr.    Lautenberg,    Mr. 
Leahy,  Mr.  Levin  of  Michigan,  Mr. 
Matsunaga,    Mr.    Metzenbaum,    Ms. 
MiKULSKi.  Mr.  Mitchell,  Mr.  Pack- 
wood,    Mr.    Proxmire,    Mr.    Pryor. 
Mr.  Riegle,  Mr.  Sarbanes.  Mr.  Staf- 
ford, Mr.  Wirth,  and  Mr.  Rockefel- 
ler): 
S.  558.  A  bill  to  amend  title  VIII  of  the 
Act  commonly  called  the  C^vil  Rights  Act  of 
1968,  to  revise  the  procedures  for  the  en- 
forcement of  fair  housing,   and   for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

By  Mr.  CHAFEE: 
S.  559,  A  bill  to  require  the  Administrator 
of  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency  to 
conduct  a  study  of  the  measures  available  to 
reduce  the  adverse  effect  discarding  or 
dumping  of  plastics  on  land  and  in  the 
waters  have  on  the  environment,  including 
the  effects  on  fish  and  wildlife:  to  make  rec- 
ommendations for  eliminating  or  lessening 
such  adverse  effects:  and  to  require  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  to  control  the  pollution  of  the 
environment  caused  by  the  discarding  of 
plastics  on  the  land  and  in  water:  to  the 
Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works. 

S.  560.  A  bill  to  implement  the  provisions 
of  annex  V  to  the  International  Convention 
for  the  Prevention  of  Pollution  from  Ships, 
as  modified  by  the  Protocol  of  1978:  to  the 
Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Worlcs 

By  Mr.  THURMOND  (for  himself.  Mr. 

NiCKLES,     Mr.     ZORINSKY,     Mr.     HOL- 
LINGS, Mr.  Heflin,  Mr.  Dixon,  Mr. 
Grassley,   Mr.   Pryor,   Mr.   Lugar, 
Mr.  Hecht,  Mr.  Wallop,  Mr.  Exon, 
Mr.  Boren,  and  Mr.  Simon): 
S.  561.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1986  to  allow  a  charitable  con- 
tribution deduction  to  fanners  who  donate 
agricultural   products   to   assist   victims   of 
natural  disasters:  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

By  Mr.  WEICKER: 
S.  562.  A  bill  to  esUblish  the  National 
Marine  Policy  Commission,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce, 
Science,  and  Transportation. 

By  Mr.  BINGAMAN  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Ford): 
S.  563.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1986  to  exclude  from  the  gross 
income  of  landowners  certain  payments  or 
economic  benefits  received  from  the  aban- 
doned mine  reclamation  fund  for  uses  set 
forth  in  section  401  of  the  Surface  Mining 
Control  and  Reclamation  Act  of  1977,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Conunittee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

By  Mr.  D'AMATO: 
S.  564.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1986  to  exclude  tax-exempt  in- 
terest from  the  computation  of  the  alterna- 
tive minimum  tax  and  the  amount  of  Social 
Security  benefits  to  be  taxed;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 


By  Mr.  GRASSLEY: 
S.  565.  A  bill  to  make  certain  bankruptcy 
amendments  relating  to  family  farmers  ap- 
plicable to  cases  under  title  11  of  the  United 
States  Code  that  were  commenced  before 
November  26,  1986,  and  that  are  either 
pending  or  reviewable;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  EXON  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Zorinsky): 
S.  566.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tax  Reform 
Act  of  1984  to  provide  a  special  rule  for 
mutual  life  insurance  companies  and  to 
amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986 
to  provide  depositors  in  insolvent  financial 
institutions  the  option  of  a  one-time  ordi- 
nary loss  deduction:  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

By  Mr.  DECONCINI  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Simpson,  and  Mr.  Exon): 
S.  567.  A  bill  to  clarify  the  circumstances 
under  which  territorial  provisions  in  li- 
censes to  distribute  and  sell  trademarked 
malt  beverage  products  are  lawful  under  the 
antitrust  laws. 

By  Mr.  HATCH  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
DeConcini): 
S.  568.  A  bill  to  protect  patent  owners 
from  importation  into  the  United  States  of 
goods  made  overseas  by  use  of  a  U.S.  patent- 
ed process:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

By  Mr.  D'AMATO  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Hatch): 
S.   569.   A   bill   to   amend   the  Saccharin 
Study  and  Labeling  Act:  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

By   Mr.   BAUCUS   (for   himself,   Mr. 
(Chafee.    Mr.    Mitchell,    Mr.    Staf- 
ford. Mr.  Durenbercer,  Mr.  Gore. 
Mr.  Wirth,  and  Mr.  Reid): 
S.  570.  A  bill  to  reduce  atmospheric  pollu- 
tion to  protect  the  stratosphere  from  ozone 
depletion,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee    on    Environment    and    Public 
Worlu 

By   Mr.    CHAFEE   (for   himself,    Mr. 
Baucus,  Mr.  Stafford,  Mr.  Mitch- 
ell,   Mr.   Durenbercer,   Mr.   Gore, 
Mr.  Wirth,  and  Mr.  Reid): 
S.  571.  A  bill  to  reduce  atmospheric  pollu- 
tion to  protect  the  stratosphere  from  ozone 
depletion,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee    on    Environment    and    Public 
Works. 

By  Mr.  DeCONCINI: 
S.  572.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Sherman  Act 
and  the  Clayton  Act  to  modify  the  applica- 
tion of  such  Acts  to  international  commerce: 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  LAUTENBERG: 
S.  573.   A  bill   to  protect  patent  owners 
from  importation  into  the  United  States  of 
goods  made  overseas  by  use  of  a  U.S.  patent- 
ed process:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

By  Mr  HECHT* 
S.  574.  A  bill  entitled  the   "Battle  Moun- 
tain Pasture  Restoration  Act  of  1987";  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

S.  575.  A  bill  to  convey  public  land  to  the 
Catholic  Diocese  of  Reno/Las  Vegas, 
Nevada;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources. 

By  Mr.  HATCH  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Riegle): 
S.J.  Res.  52.  A  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  week  of  May  10,  1987,  through  May  16, 
1987,  as  "National  Fetal  Alcohol  Sjrndrome 
Awareness  Week":  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CRANSTON: 
S.J.  Res.  53.  A  Joint  resolution  to  desig- 
nate the  period  commencing  November  22. 


1987.  and  ending  November  28.  1987.  as 
"American  Indian  Week":  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By   Mr.    BAUCUS   (for   himself.   Mr. 
Lautenberg,  Mr.  STAFroas.  and  Mr. 

DuRENBERCm): 

S.J.  Res.  54.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  timely  issuance  of  grants  and  loans  by 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency  under 
the  Asbestos  School  Hazard  Abatement  Act 
of  1984  to  ensure  that  eligible  local  educa- 
tional agencies  can  complete  asbestos  abate- 
ment work  in  school  bulldlngB  during  the 
1987  summer  school  recess:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Environment  and  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  GRASSLEY: 
S.J.  Res.  55.  Joint  resolution  designatlnc 
the  week  of  May  10.  1987.  through  May  16. 
1987.  as  "National  Osteoporosis  Prevention 
Week  of  1987";  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  RCMCKEH^'ELLER  (for  himself, 
Mr.  HoLLiNGS,  and  Mr.  Inouye): 
S.J.  Res.  56.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  third  week  in  May  of  each  year  as  Na- 
tional Tourism  Week;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DECONCINI: 
S.J.  Res.  57.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  period  commencing  on  May  3,  1987.  and 
ending  on  May  10.  1987,  as  "National  Older 
Americans  Abuse  Prevention  Week":  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.J.  Res.  58.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  month  of  April  1987  as  "National  Child 
Abuse  Prevention  Month";  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  THURMOND  (for  himself,  Mr. 
HOLLINGS.    Mr.    Bradley,    and    Mr. 
Chafee): 
S.J.  Res.  59.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  month  of  May  1987  as  "National  Foster 
Care  Month":  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  BRADLEY  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Hatfield,  Mr.  Sterris,  Mr.  Coch- 
ran, Mr.  Lugar,  Mr.  Burdick.  Mr. 
Pell,  and  Mr.  Hatch): 
S.J.  Res.  60.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  to  proclaim  the  last  Friday  of 
April  each  year  as  "National  Arbor  Day":  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  D'AMATO: 
S.J.  Res.  61.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
and  request  the  President  to  issue  a  procla- 
mation designating  May  3  through  May  10, 
1987.  as    "Jewish  Heritage  Week";  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


SUBMISSION  OF  CONCURRENT 
AND  SENATE  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  concurrent  resolutions 
and  Senate  resolutions  were  read,  and 
referred  (or  acted  upon),  as  indicated: 
By  Mr.  HELMS: 
S.  Res.  105.  Resolution  to  amend  rule 
XXII;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration. 

S.  Res.  106.  Resolution  to  amend  rule 
XXV:  to  the  (Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration. 

S.  Res.  107.  Resolution  to  amend  rule 
XXII:  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration. 

S.  Res.  108.  Resolution  to  amend  rule  XX; 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion. 

By  Mr.  CRANSTON  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Riegle.  Mr.  Simon,  Mr.  Grassley, 
Mr.  METZENBAUM,  Mr.  Sarbanes,  Mr. 

IROUYE,  Mr.  MOYRIHAR,  Mr.  Harkir, 

Mr.    RocKEFXLLEit,   Mr.   Levir.   Mr. 
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S.  Res.  147.  Resolution  to  install  a  ramp  to 
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of  oilseeds  and  products  and  inconsistently 
with  the  European  Community's  obligations 


Ford,  Marthtez.  and  Conte  are  intro- 
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RT.  Mr.  D'Amato.  Mr.  Qobk.  Mr. 
DoHw  Mr.  Hma.  Mr.  Lbabt.  Ma.  Mi- 
KDun.  and  Mr.  KmmDT): 
&  Rm.   1M.  RMOlutioD  expreaslnc  the 
aenw  of  the  Senate  with  rMpect  to  the  pro- 
posed  iwlwlnn   of  budcet  authority   for 
rental  development  ■rants:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Budget  and  the  Committee  on 
Approprtatlona.   Jointly,   pursuant   to    the 
ordar  of  November  30.  1975,  as  modified  by 
the  order  of  Aprilll.  1086. 

B7  Mr.  CRANSTON  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Rnou.  Mr.  SmoK,  Mr.  Okasslky, 
Mr.  Mkrbibauii.  Mr.  Sakbairs,  Mr. 
laomrs,  Mr.  Motrihaii.  Mr.  Hakkih, 
Mr.   RocKmuou   Mr.   I^vm,    Mr. 
KBUtT,  Mr.  D'Amato,  Mr.  CrORC,  Mr. 
Dodo,  Mr.  Hmiz.  Mr.  Lbaht,  Ms.  Mi- 
KULsn,  and  Mr.  KzinnDT): 
S.   Res.    110.   Resolution   expressing   the 
sense  of  the  Senate  with  respect  to  the  pro- 
poeed  readaaton  of  budget  authority  for 
community  development  block  grants;   to 
the  Committee  on  the  Budget  and  the  Com- 
mittee <m  Appnvrlations,  Jointly,  pursuant 
to  the  order  of  November  30.  1975.  ss  modi- 
fled  by  the  order  of  April  11. 1986. 

By  Mr.  CRANSTON  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Rtmx,  Mr.  SnfON,  Mr.  Orasslky. 
Mr.  MzRKHBAOit.  Mr.  Sarbahxs,  Mr. 
IxouTX,  Mr.  MoTRiRAif,  Mr.  Harkin, 
Mr.   RocKxrKLUta.   Mr.   Levin.   Mr. 
Kbut.  Mr.  D'Amato,  Mr.  Oonx.  Mr. 
DoDD.  Mr.  Hkxhz,  Mr.  Leaht.  Ms.  Mi- 
KVLSKi.  and  Mr.  Kxmrxdy); 
S.  Rea.   111.   Resolution   expressing   the 
sense  of  the  Senate  with  respect  to  the  pro- 
poeed  resdasion  of  budget  authority   for 
urban  development  action  grants:  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Budget  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations,  jointly,  pursuant  to 
the  order  of  November  30,  1975.  as  modified 
by  the  order  of  April  11, 1986. 

By  Mr.  SIMPSON  (for  Mr.  Dole): 
8.  Res.   112.  Resolution  making  an  ap- 
pointment to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BYRD  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Dole): 
S.   Res.    113.    Resolution    to   direct    the 
Senate  Legal  Counsel  to  represent  Senator 
Lugar  and  Senator  Quayle  in  a  civil  action: 
considered  and  agreed  to. 
By  Mr.  HATCH: 
S.  Rea.  114.  Resolution  to  require  unani- 
mous consent  of  the  Senate  that  the  Jour- 
nal is  up  to  date:  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration. 

S.  Rea.  115.  Resolution  to  print  each  pro- 
posed amendment  and  bill  in  full  in  each 
Journal  without  unanimous  consent  of  the 
Senate;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration. 

S.  Res.  116.  Resolution  to  require  2  weeks 
notice  in  writing  to  specify  an  exact  change 
in  the  rules;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration. 

S.  Res.  117.  Resolution  to  require  6  days 
noUce  In  writing  to  specify  an  exact  change 
in  the  rules;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration. 

S.  Res.  118.  Resolution  to  require  5  days 
notice  in  writing  to  specify  an  exact  change 
in  the  rules;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration. 

S.  Res.  119.  Resolution  to  require  4  days 
notice  in  writing  to  specify  an  exact  change 
in  the  rules;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration. 

S.  Rea.  130.  Resolution  to  require  3  days 
notice  In  writing  to  specify  an  exact  change 
In  the  rulea;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration. 

S.  Res.  121.  Resolution  to  require  2  days 
notice  in  writing  to  specify  an  exact  change 


in  the  rules;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration. 

a.  Res.  122.  Resolution  to  require  1  week's 
notice  in  writing  to  specify  an  exact  change 
in  the  rules;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration. 

ST  Rm.  123.  Resolution  to  require  a  major- 
ity approval  by  the  Senate  to  continue  the 
rules  of  one  Congress  to  another,  to  the 
Cocnmittee  on  Rules  and  Administration. 

3.  Res.  124.  Resolution  to  reqtiire  no  waiv- 
ing of  the  Journal's  reading  to  ensure  it  is 
up  to  date:  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 

at  Res.  125.  Resolution  to  require  publica- 
tion in  local  newspapers  of  certification 
papers  of  elected  Senators:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  and  Administration. 

a.  Res.  126.  Resolution  to  improve  the 
Ethics  in  Government  Act:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  and  Administration. 

S.  Res.  127.  Resolution  to  improve  the 
Ethics  in  Government  Act:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  and  Administration. 

S.  Res.  128.  Resolution  to  improve  the  op- 
eration of  the  Senate:  to  the  Committee  on 
Rides  and  Administration. 

3.  Res.  129.  Resolution  to  improve  histori- 
cal records  preservation:  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration. 

S.  Res.  130.  Resolution  to  improve  histori- 
cal records  preservation:  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration. 

3.  Res.  131.  Resolution  to  Improve  histori- 
cal records  preservation:  to  the  Conunittee 
on  Rules  tmd  Administration. 

3.  Res.  132.  Resolution  to  improve  histori- 
cal records  preservation:  to  the  Committee 
orv Rules  and  Administration. 

3.  Res.  133.  Resolution  to  improve  the 
procedure  concerning  special  orders:  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration. 

3.  Res.  134.  Resolution  to  improve  the 
procedure  concerning  special  orders:  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration. 

3.  Res.  135.  Resolution  to  improve  the 
transmittal  of  copies  of  records  of  Executive 
Sessions  to  the  President:  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration. 

3.  Res.  136.  Resolution  to  improve  the 
transmittal  of  copies  of  records  of  Executive 
Sessions  to  the  President:  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration. 

S.  Res.  137.  Resolution  to  clarify  the 
Ethics  in  Government  Act  of  1979:  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration. 

3.  Res.  138.  Resolution  to  improve  the 
Ethics  in  Government  Act  of  1978:  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration. 

S.  Res.  139.  Resolution  to  improve  the 
Ethics  in  Government  Act:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  and  Administration. 

S.  Res.  140.  Resolution  to  improve  the 
Ethics  in  Government  Act:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  and  Administration. 

S.  Res.  141.  Resolution  to  improve  the 
Ethics  in  Government  Act;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  and  Administration. 

S.  Res.  142.  Resolution  to  improve  the 
Ethics  in  Government  Act;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  and  Administration. 

S.  Res.  143.  Resolution  to  improve  the 
Ethics  in  Government  Act;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  and  Administration. 

5.  Res.  144.  Resolution  to  allow  a  witness 
special  consideration  during  media  broad- 
casts of  Committee  hearings:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration. 

6.  Res.  145.  Resolution  to  require  the  pres- 
ence of  at  least  one  Minority  memiser  for 
any  Conmdttee  vote;  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration. 

6.  Res.  146.  Resolution  to  allow  a  witness 
the  right  to  request  a  closed  session:  to  ttie 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration. 


S.  Res,  147.  Resolution  to  install  a  ramp  to 
permit  access  to  the  Senate  gallery  by  dis- 
abled persons;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration. 

S.  Rea^  148.  Resolution  to  ensure  sign  lan- 
guage h^terpretation  for  the  deaf  and  hear- 
ing impaired  during  Elxecutive  Sessions  of 
the  Senftte;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration. 

S.  Res.  149.  Resolution  to  provide  audio 
loop  services  for  the  deaf  and  hearing  im- 
paired; t»  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration. 

S.  Res.  150.  Resolution  to  require  accessi- 
bility tQ  the  blind  of  the  Congressional 
Record  printed  in  braille:  to  the  Conunittee 
on  Rules  and  Administration. 

S.  Res.  151.  Resolution  to  ensure  sign  lan- 
guage services  for  the  deaf  and  hearing  im- 
paired during  all  committee  sponsored 
events;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration. 

S.  Res,  152.  Resolution  to  ensure  provision 
of  audio  loops  for  persons  with  hearing  im- 
pairments during  debate  of  the  Senate:  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion. 

S.  ReS.  153.  Resolution  to  ensure  that 
each  committee  provide  audio  loops  for  per- 
sons with  hearing  impairments;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration. 

S.  Res.  154.  Resolution  to  prohibit  smok- 
ing in  the  Senate  wing  of  the  Capitol;  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration. 

S.  ResL  155.  Resolution  to  require  commit- 
tee reports  to  contain  family  fairness  state- 
ments; to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration. 

S.  Rob.  156.  Resolution  to  revise  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  to  be  gender 
neutral:  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration. 

By  Mr.  STEVENS  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Ford): 
S.  Coa.  Res.  18.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
authorise  the  printing  of  "Senator  Robert 
C.  Byrcfs  Addresses  on  the  History  of  the 
United  States  Senate:  Bicentennial  Edi- 
tion": considered  and  agreed  to. 

By    Mr.    WIRTH    (for    himself.    Mr. 
Caucus.  Mr.  (^hafee,  Mr.  Mitchell. 
Mr.  Stafford.  Mr.  Gore.  Mr.  Dureh- 
•erger,  Mr.   Harkin.  Mr.   Bumpers, 
Mr.  Kennedy.  Mr.  Adams,  Mr.  Brad- 
Ley.  Mr.  Heinz.  Mr.  Reid.  Mr.  Dodd, 
Mr.  Cranston,  and  Mr.  Levin): 
S.   Con.   Res.    19.   Concurrent  resolution 
urging    the    President    to    take    immediate 
action  to  reduce  the  depletion  of  the  ozone 
layer  attributable  to  worldwide  emissions  of 
chloroflourocarbons;  to  the  Conunittee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

By  Mr.  GORE  (for  himself,  Mr.  Pell, 
^d  Mr.  Sasser): 
S.  Con.  Res.  20.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
express  the  sense  of  Congress  that  funding 
for  the  vocational  education  program 
should  not  be  eliminated:  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

Bf  Mr.  DANFORTH  (for  himself.  Mr. 
flEFLiN,  Mr.  Durenberger,  Mr.  Bemt- 
$EN,  Mr.  ZoRiNSKY,  Mr.  McConnell, 
Mr.     BoscHWiTZ,     Mr.     Bond,     Mr. 
Crassley,  Mr.  Quayle,  Mr.  Baucus, 
Mr.  LuGAR,  Mr.  Pryor,  Mr.  Fowler, 
Mr.  ExoN,  and  Mr.  Nunn): 
S.  Con.  Res.  21.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  in  opposition 
to  the  proposal  by  the  European  Commimi- 
ty  for  the  establishment  of  a  tax  on  vegeta- 
ble and  marine  fats  and  oils  and  urging  the 
President   to   take   strong   and   immediate 
countermeasures  should  such  a  tax  be  im- 
plemented to  the  detriment  of  U.S.  exports 


of  oilseeds  and  products  and  Inconsistently 
with  the  Ehiropean  Community's  obligations 
under  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs 
and  Trade;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By     Mr.     METZENBAUM     (for 
himself,    Mr.     Kennedy.     Mr. 
Simon,  Mr.  Dodd,  Mr.  Matsu- 
NAGA,  Mr.  Harkin,  Ms.  Mikul- 
SKi,  Mr.  Adams,  Mr.  Pell,  ai\A 
Mr.  Byrd): 
S.  538.  A  bill  to  implement  the  rec- 
ommendations   of    the    Secretary    of 
Labor's  Task  Force  on  Economic  Ad- 
justment and  Worker  Dislocation,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

ECONOMIC  DISLOCATION  AND  WORKER 
ADJUSTMENT  ASSISTANCE  ACT 

•  Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
American  men  and  women  want  to 
work.  But  since  1981,  over  5  million 
Americans  have  lost  their  jobs  because 
their  plants  shut  down  or  their  posi- 
tions were  eliminated. 

Thousancis  of  plant  closings  and  per- 
manent layoffs  have  had  a  devastating 
effect  on  the  fabric  of  life  in  our  local 
communities.  FYom  shoe  factories  in 
Maine  to  textile  mills  in  the  Carolinas, 
from  auto  and  steel  plants  in  Ohio  to 
high  tech  establishments  in  Califor- 
nia, American  workers  face  the  pros- 
pect of  finding  new  jobs  and  new  ca- 
reers. 

They  need  and  deserve  assistance  in 
this  difficult  undertaking.  But  their 
Government  is  failing  them. 

Dislocated  workers  require  notice 
several  months  in  advance  so  that 
they  have  time  to  seek  retraining  or 
job  search  assistance.  But  in  this  coun- 
try, blue-collar  workers  receive  on  av- 
erage a  mere  7  days'  notice  prior  to  a 
plant  closing.  That  is  a  disgrace. 

Dislocated  workers  need  immediate 
adjustment  assistance  from  experts 
brought  to  the  plant  through  coordi- 
nated labor-management  efforts.  That 
has  been  the  key  to  successful  read- 
justment programs  in  Canada,  but  no 
such  Federal  effort  has  been  made  in 
the  United  States. 

Dislocated  workers  should  be  able  to 
count  on  effective  retraining.  Yet  ex- 
isting Federal  job-training  programs 
serve  only  50,000  workers  annually, 
barely  5  percent  of  each  year's  dis- 
placed workforce. 

Finally,  dislocated  workers  should  be 
able  to  look  to  their  Government  for 
new  ideas.  But  in  the  face  of  a  million 
casualties  per  year,  the  administra- 
tion's response  until  very  recently  has 
been  little  more  than  business  as 
usual. 

We  must  act  now  to  address  the 
plight  of  the  disl(x:ated  worker.  That 
is  why  today  I  am  introducing,  along 
with  Senators  Kennedy  and  Simon, 
the  Economic  Dislocation  and  Worker 
Adjustment  Assistance  Act.  I  am 
pleased    that    Representatives    Clay, 


Foro,  Martinez,  and  Conte  are  intro- 
ducing companion  legislation  today  in 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  Reagan  administration,  led  by 
Secretary  Brock,  has  announced  that 
it  will  commit  $980  million  to  help  dis- 
located workers  in  fiscal  year  1988.  I 
welcome  that  commitment. 

The  bill  we  are  introducing  today 
also  involves  a  commitment  of  $980 
million.  I  believe  it  is  a  «ise  invest- 
ment in  human  capital  that  will 
hasten  the  return  of  productive  work- 
ers to  our  economy.  I  look  forward  to 
working  with  the  Department  of 
Labor,  and  with  Democratic  and  Re- 
publican Members  of  the  Congress,  to 
insure  that  this  money  in  fact  will  be 
spent  wisely. 

The  dislocated  workers  of  the  1980's. 
the  majority  of  whom  are  from  the 
manufacturing  sector,  are  the  cream 
of  the  American  workforce.  They  are 
highly  motivated  family  breadwinners, 
with  long  work  experience,  in  the 
prime  of  their  income-producing  years. 

When  these  men  and  women  lose 
their  jobs,  the  loss  is  especially  severe. 
One-third  of  those  displaced  since 
1981  have  failed  to  find  new  employ- 
ment. Often,  they  lack  the  skills  or 
education  to  fill  new  or  emerging  jobs 
in  America's  rapidly  changing  econo- 
my. Those  who  are  reemployed  typi- 
cally receive  lower  earnings  and  often 
lack  the  health  insurance  and  other 
benefits  they  had  in  their  former  jobs. 

Many  of  these  Americans  are  victims 
of  employer  flight  to  foreign  countries 
where  cheap,  exploited  labor  is  plenti- 
ful. Others  are  pawns  in  the  financial 
maneuvering  of  greedy  Wall  Street 
takeover  tycoons.  Still  others  suffer 
because  of  America's  growing  inability 
to  compete  in  the  world  economy. 

Whatever  the  specific  cause  of  their 
predicament,  we  must  do  more  to  help 
these  workers  secure  retraining  and 
job  placement  assistance. 

The  Ek:onomic  Disl(x;ation  and 
Worker  Adjustment  Assistance  Act 
provides  a  comprehensive,  accelerated 
approach  for  workers  disl(X»ted  by 
structural  change  in  our  economy.  The 
act  consists  of  three  basic  components. 

The  first  component,  title  I,  imple- 
ments the  recommendations  of  the 
blue  ribbon  task  force  established  14 
months  ago  by  Secretary  Brock  to 
study  this  problem.  Specifically,  the 
act  provides  for  creation  of  a  Federal 
displaced  worker  unit,  with  counter- 
parts at  the  State  level,  to  coordinate 
and  expand  delivery  of  education, 
training,  and  reemployment  assist- 
ance. In  addition,  the  act  calls  for  a 
strike  force  capable  of  furnishing 
plant-specific  assistance,  coordinated 
through  labor-management  commit- 
tees, beginning  within  days  of  an  an- 
nounced decision  to  close  a  facility. 
This  approach  is  patterned  after  the 
highly  successful  Canadian  experi- 
ence. 


The  second  component  of  our  legis- 
lation, title  2.  also  responds  to  the  task 
force  report,  which  concluded  that 
"advance  notification  is  an  essential 
component  of  a  successful  worker  ad- 
justment program." 

The  Congressional  Office  of  Tech- 
nology Assessment  has  found  that  it 
takes  2  to  4  months'  work  in  advance 
of  a  plant  closing  to  establish  a  com- 
prehensive worker  adjustment  pro- 
gram. Yet,  in  this  country,  nearly  two- 
thirds  of  the  plants  that  shut  down 
provide  less  than  2  weeks'  notice. 

It  is  bad  business  and  bad  policy  to 
tell  a  loyal  and  dependable  worker, 
who  oftentimes  provides  sole  support 
for  a  family,  that  he  or  she  is  out  of  a 
job  in  less  than  2  weeks.  We  must  pro- 
vide more  time  so  that  workers  can 
seek  or  prepare  for  new  jobs. 

The  act  requires  employers  to  pro- 
vide that  transition  period  by  giving 
workers  and  local  community  officials 
at  least  90  days'  advance  notice  of 
plant  shutdowns  that  affect  50  or 
more  employees. 

We  also  call  upon  employers  who 
plan  to  close  their  plants  to  (insult 
with  local  community  leaders  and  em- 
ployee representatives  about  the  possi- 
bility of  keeping  these  plants  open. 

The  bill  does  not  require  formal  col- 
lective bargaining.  Nor  does  it  restrict 
management's  existing  ability  under 
Federal  law  to  decide  whether  to  con- 
tinue operations.  But  it  does  provide 
for  a  forum  in  which  local  communi- 
ties may  attempt  to  persuade  business- 
es to  remain,  oi  may  seek  to  buy  them 
out  with  new  capital. 

Over  the  years,  the  vast  majority  of 
these  local  communities  have  bent 
over  backward  in  an  effort  to  meet  the 
needs  of  their  private  employers. 
These  towns,  counties,  and  cities  de- 
serve the  opportunity  to  be  heard. 
That  is  what  the  consultation  provi- 
sions of  the  bill  are  about. 

Finally,  the  act  directs  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  to  establish  three  particular 
demonstration  projects  that  hold 
great  promise  in  assisting  disl(x»ted 
workers. 

The  first  project  authorizes  worker 
training  loans  of  up  to  $5,000  at  below- 
market  interest  rates.  This  will  give 
workers  greater  flexibility  to  purchase 
training  that  best  suits  their  needs. 

The  second  demonstration  project 
authorizes  selected  States  to  allow  dis- 
located workers  who  wish  to  stail  up 
their  own  small  business  to  continue 
receiving  unemployment  insurance 
benefits  they  otherwise  would  lose. 
This  project,  patterned  after  success- 
ful efforts  in  France  and  Great  Brit- 
ain, should  stimulate  self-employment 
that  will  in  turn  create  additional  jobs. 

The  third  demonstration  project  au- 
thorizes public  works  employment  to 
provide  jobs  on  a  project-by-project 
basis  in  communities  where  there  is 
high  unemployment. 
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The  Secretary's  o«m  task  force  on 
economic  adjustment  and  worker  dis- 
location concluded  that: 

Experience  also  has  shown  that  the  earli- 


forces.  This  bill  is  identical  to  S.  1928, 
which  I  introduced  in  the  99th  Con- 
gress on  December  12.  1985.  It  was  re- 
ferred to  the   Governmental  Affairs 


Committee  and  passed  by  the  Senate 
in  H.R.  505. 

Unfortunately,    on    both    (x^asions. 
our  colleairues  on  the  nnii»>  nnmmit. 
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After  3  yean,  these  demonstration 

'  projeeta  will  be  carefully  evaluated.  If 

tbey  itttnre  suocenful.   the   projects 

then  can  be  expanded  to  a  national 


The  Eccmomic  Dislocation  and 
Worker  Adjustment  Assistance  Act  is 
oouprehenslve  legislation  that  de- 
serves biputiaan  support.  In  March, 
Senator  Smoit  and  I  will  convene  Joint 
hearings  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Labor  and  the  Subcommittee  on  Em- 
pioymoit  and  Productivity  to  receive 
testimony  on  the  biU.  We  expect  to 
mark  up  the  legislation  and  send  it  to 
the  full  committee  by  late  April. 

This  act  Is  in  the  forefront  of  the 
current  debate  on  competitiveness. 
and  I  promise  swift  action.* 
•  Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President. 
today  we  are  introducing  legislation  to 
provide  assistance  to  the  millions  of 
Americans  who  kwe  their  Jobs  because 
of  ehaoges  in  the  domestic  economy 
and  the  effects  of  the  world  economy. 
Two  million  Americans  a  year  are 
bring  displaced  from  their  Jobs  by 
these  factors.  Nearly  half  of  these 
workers  held  those  Jobs  for  3  or  more 
years  before  being  put  out  of  work. 
One  third  of  long-term  Job  holders  dis- 
placed in  the  last  5  years  either 
remain  unemployed  or  have  dropped 
out  of  the  labor  force. 

The  costs  of  this  dislocation  are 
painfully  apparent.  Nearly  half  of 
those  fortunate  enough  to  find  an- 
other K>b  make  less  than  they  did  at 
their  old  Jobs.  This  means  that  nearly 
60  percent  of  long-term  Job  holders 
who  lose  their  Jobs  end  up  maldng  no 
money  at  all  or  less  than  they  did 
before.  We  have  an  obligation  tc  help 
those  whose  livelihoods  are  threatened 
through  no  fault  of  th^r  own.  But  we 
also  have  an  obligation  to  try  to  use 
their  talents  in  Jobs  that  will  make  a 
more  productive  America.  And  we 
have  an  opportunity  to  reduce  the  un- 
employment insurance  payments  and 
other  social  welfare  costs  iiKurred  by 
government  at  all  levels  when  people 
are  out  of  work. 

Rebuilding  the  Nation's  competitive- 
ness starts  with  the  sidlls  and  commit- 
ment of  individual  workers.  Americans 
who  lose  their  Jobs  because  of  trade  or 
other  economic  developments  should 
not  be  left  out  or  left  behind  in  any 
competitiveness  Initiative  worthy  of 
the  name.  They  are  a  proven  resource 
in  the  workplace,  and  it  is  our  national 
obligation  to  try  to  harness  their  tal- 
ents for  use  in  the  workplaces  of  the 
future. 

The  Economic  Dislocation  and 
Worker  Adjustment  Assistance  Act 
will  channel  funds  to  State  agencies  to 
undertake  this  effort.  The  States  will 
have  to  establish  a  capacity  for  quick 
response  to  problems  of  plant  closings 
and  mass  layoffs.  Once  they  satisfy 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  that  they  have 
this  capacity,  though,  they  will  be  able 
to  respond  in  creative  and  flexible 


ways  to  the  problems  of  a  particular 
group  of  workers  affected.  In  Massa- 
chusetts and  other  States,  govern- 
ments are  already  developing  a  re- 
sponse to  dislocation  problems.  We 
wish  to  encourage  and  support  these 
efforts  to  retrain  workers  and  to  help 
them  find  new  Jobs. 

The  legislation  will  also  give  workers 
the  right  to  know  that  their  Jobs  are 
in  danger  before  they  come  to  work 
one  morning  to  find  their  jobs  are 
gone.  Most  industrial  democracies  al- 
ready provided  for  advance  notifica- 
tion before  mass  layoffs  and  plant 
closings.  Many  businesses  in  this  coun- 
try already  give  notice  to  their  work- 
ers. But  it  is  only  fair  that  all  workers 
who  may  be  affected  be  informed.  Not 
only  is  this  fair  to  the  workers  but,  as 
study  after  study  has  shown,  advance 
notification  is  key  to  the  effective  ad- 
justment of  workers  to  productive  new 
jobs.  In  the  words  of  Secretary  Brock's 
task  force  on  these  problems,  "ad- 
vance notification  is  an  essential  com- 
ponent of  a  successful  adjustment  pro- 
gram." 

Finally,  the  bill  authorizes  three 
demonstration  programs  to  explore 
new  ways  of  aiding  dislocated  workers 
in  ttieir  efforts  to  get  good  jobs.  One 
provides  low  interest  loans  for  voca- 
tional and  on-the-job  training,  as  well 
as  expenses  associated  with  this  train- 
ing. A  second  would  allow  5  to  10 
States  to  permit  a  limited  number  of 
unemployment  insurance  recipients  to 
use  their  benefits  to  help  start  up 
thetr  own  businesses.  A  third  will  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  con- 
tract with  5  to  10  high  unemployment 
cities  or  counties  to  select  job  projects 
for  funding. 

This  bill  provides  a  positive  ap- 
proach to  the  problem  of  worker  dislo- 
cation. It  involves  workers  themselves, 
as  well  as  the  Federal  and  State  gov- 
ernments, and  I  am  pleased  to  cospon- 
sor  it.« 

•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  my  colleagues  on  the 
Senate  Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Committee,  Senators  Metzenbaum  and 
Kevhkdt,  in  introducing  a  major  legis- 
lative initiative  affecting  unemployed 
Americans  throughout  the  Nation. 

The  Economic  Dislocation  and 
Workers  Adjustment  Assistance  Act  of 
198V  will  substantially  enhance  the 
title  III,  dislocated  worker  provisions 
of  the  Job  Training  and  Partnership 
Act  CJTPAl. 

JTPA  and  job  training  legislation 
are  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Employment  and  Pro- 
ductivity of  the  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources Committee,  which  I  Chair. 

llie  Job  Training  and  Partnership 
Act,  since  its  enactment  in  1981,  has 
made  considerable  progress  toward  al- 
leviating the  problems  of  joblessness 
in  America  when  it  is  caused  by  plant 
closure  due  to  foreign  competition. 


However,  it  has  failed  to  serve  all 
workers  affected  by  economic  disloca- 
tion and  has  not  had  available  to  it 
the  Itlnd  of  resources  which  would 
make  it  possible  to  meet  the  full  needs 
of  all  of  the  unemployed. 

As  mo$t  of  my  colleagues  luiow.  the 
President's  fiscal  year  1988  budget  in- 
cluded general  revenue  funds  for  a 
New  Workers  Adjustment  Assistance 
Program  recommended  by  Secretary 
of  Labor  William  Brock.  I  support  the 
thrust  of  Secretary  Brock's  initiative. 

The  legislation  that  we  introduce 
today  wftl  add  $680  million  to  the  cur- 
rent title  in.  Dislocated  Workers  Pro- 
gram under  JTPA.  Oiven  the  econom- 
ic havoc  associated  with  deindustriali- 
zation,  workers  are  in  dire  need  of 
more  assistance  and  support  to,  again, 
be  participants  in  the  work  force. 

In  niiaois  alone,  informal  estimates 
suggest  that  100.000  workers  a  year 
are  displaced  from  their  jobs.  Since 
the  inception  of  JTPA.  however,  a 
mere  30,000  individuals  were  served  via 
formula  funds  and  an  additional  7.000 
served  by  discretionary  funds. 

The  niinois  Department  of  Com- 
merce and  Community  Affairs,  the 
State  agency  that  administers  JTPA, 
also  reports  that  it  received  approxi- 
mately 13.5  million  since  the  inception 
of  JTPA  while  discretionary  funds  ac- 
counted for  slightly  more  than  $10 
million  during  that  same  time  period. 
Clearly  more  funds  could  be  put  to  use 
to  reach  out  to  displaced  workers. 

More  important,  with  the  increased 
fimds  and  the  addition  of  rapid  re- 
sponse teams  to  the  tools  available 
under  JTPA  to  provide  basic  remedial 
education  and  job  training  to  workers 
adversely  affected  by  economic  dislo- 
cation in  their  communities,  we  will  be 
able  to  provide  needed  help  more 
quickly  and  in  a  way  which  will  help 
put  America  back  to  work. 

This  legislation  also  contains  an  im- 
portant notice  and  consultation  provi- 
sion. I  atrongly  support  inclusion  of 
the  notice  requirement  because  with- 
out it  there  could  be  no  rapid  response 
to  plant  closings. 

If  we  are  to  meet  the  needs  of  work- 
ers about  to  be  displaced  by  the  clo- 
sure of  B  plant,  it  is  absolutely  essen- 
tial that  notice  be  provided  to  State 
and  local  government  officials  as  well 
as  to  labor  unions  or  other  representa- 
tives of  workers. 

Some  will  criticize  this  notice  re- 
quirement. They  will  say  it  is  unneces- 
sary and  disruptive  of  the  process  of 
enacting  legislation  to  expand  the  title 
III,  Dislocated  Worker  Program.  They 
are  wrong. 

The  central  focus  of  Secretary 
Brock's  proposal  is  to  increase  the 
speed  with  which  title  III— dislocated 
worker  assistance— is  provided  to  eligi- 
ble participants. 


The  Secretary's  own  task  force  on 
economic  adjustment  and  worker  dis- 
location concluded  that: 

Experience  also  has  shown  that  the  earli- 
est notification  possible  leads  to  more  effec- 
tive delivery  of  public  and  private  services  to 
dislocated  woriters: 

There  can  be  no  rapid  response  with- 
out notice. 

This  legislation  does  not  contain  the 
administration's  proposal  for  combin- 
ing the  Trade  Adjustment  Assistance 
Act  Program,  which  is  within  the  ju- 
risdiction of  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee, with  title  III,  JTPA.  As  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Employ- 
ment and  Productivity,  I  do  believe 
that  that  proposal  has  merit. 

My  subcommittee,  along  with  Sena- 
tor MrrzENBAtni's  Subcommittee  on 
Labor,  will  hold  hearings  on  both  the 
administration's  proposal  as  well  as 
our  proposal  in  March. 

It  is  my  intention  to  review  thor- 
oughly all  viewpoints  on  the  job  train- 
ing and  partnership  aspects  of  this 
proposal,  as  well  as  to  listen  carefully 
to  the  concerns  of  the  Secretary  and 
the  business  community  on  the  notice 
and  consultation  requirement. 

We  all  share  a  common  objective:  to 
produce  a  bill  which  will  meet  the 
needs  of  America's  unemployed  work- 
ers and  assist  them  in  the  transition 
from  one  source  of  employment  to  an- 
other. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  that  this 
bill  will  enhance  the  availability  of  re- 
medial and  basic  skills  education,  as 
well  as  training  for  title  III,  dislocated 
workers. 

This  legislation  also  makes  displaced 
homemakers  fully  eligible  for  title  III, 
dislocated  workers  assistance.  That  is 
a  major  step  forward.* 


By  Mr.  CRANSTON  (for  him- 
self, Mr.  SiMOR,  and  Mr. 
DixoH): 
S.  540.  A  bill  to  require  the  President 
to  direct  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  the 
Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices, and  the  Administrator  of  Veter- 
ans' Affairs  to  submit  to  the  appropri- 
ate committees  of  the  Congress  a  joint 
report  addressing  the  question  of 
United  States  Government  responsibil- 
ity for  providing  benefits  and  services 
to  individuals  who  served  with  certain 
voluntary  organizations  in  support  of 
the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States 
stationed  in  the  Republic  of  Vietnam 
during  the  Vietnam  era;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Governmental  Affairs. 

HEALTR-CAHE  HEEDS  OP  CIVILIAN  WORKERS  IN 
YIETHAM 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  today  introducing,  along  with  my 
good  friends  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Simon 
and  Mr.  Dixon],  S.  540.  legislation 
which  is  designed  to  address  the  con- 
cerns of  non-Federal  civilians  who 
served  in  Vietnam  with  voluntary  or- 
ganizations, such  as  the  Red  Cross  and 
the  USO.  in  support  of  U.S.  military 


forces.  This  bill  is  identical  to  S.  1928, 
which  I  introduced  in  the  99th  Con- 
gress on  December  12.  1985.  It  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Governmental  Affairs 
Committee  where  no  further  action 
was  taken  on  it. 

This  legislation  would  require  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services,  and  the 
Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs  to 
submit  to  the  Congress,  not  later  than 
180  days  after  the  date  of  enactment, 
a  Joint  report  evaluating  the  question 
of  United  States  Government  respon- 
sibility, and  alternative  approaches, 
for  providing  Federal  and  other  bene- 
fits, services,  and  assistance  relating  to 
disabilities  that  possibly  result  from 
these  civilians'  service  in  Vietnam. 

I  first  became  aware  of  the  concerns 
of  non-Federal  civilians  who  served  in 
Vietnam  in  connection  with  my  work 
on  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee 
regarding  Vietnam  veterans,  particu- 
larly with  reference  to  these  veterans' 
concerns  about  exposure  to  agent 
orange.  Several  former  employees  of 
voluntary  organization  contacted  me 
and  others  in  the  Congress  and  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  to  make  the  point  that 
they  were  potentially  exposed  to  many 
of  the  same  environmental  situations 
and  shared  many  of  the  experiences  of 
the  members  of  the  Armed  Forces. 

These  individuals  noted  that,  be- 
cause so  much  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's efforts  to  respond  to  concerns 
regarding  the  possible  long-term 
health  effects  of  serving  in  Vietnam 
have  involved  an  agency  uniquely  de- 
voted to  veterans— that  is,  the  VA— 
they  have  been  excluded  from  this 
process  and  from  any  access  to  federal- 
ly provided  health  care  or  compensa- 
tion that  it  might  yield. 

In  view  of  the  contributions  that 
these  individuals  made  to  their  coun- 
try and  their  concerns  about  the  possi- 
ble long-term  health  effects  of  their 
service  in  Vietnam  that  may  l>e  related 
to  actions  of  the  Federal  Government, 
I  believe  that  the  Federal  Government 
has  a  responsibility  to  evaluate  the 
question  of  Federal  responsibility  and 
possible  appropriate  alternatives— Fed- 
eral and  non-Federal— for  addressing 
these  concerns.  This  is  what  the  legis- 
lation we  are  introducing  today  would 
require. 

Legislation  very  similar  to  this  was 
twice  previously  passed  by  the  Senate 
in  measures  relating  to  veterans'  bene- 
fits and  services.  The  first  such  provi- 
sion was  in  S.  2514  as  reported  by  the 
Veterans'  Affairs  Committee— of 
which  I  was  then  the  ranking  minority 
member  and  am  now  chairman— in  the 
98th  Congress  and  as  passed  by  the 
Senate  as  part  of  H.R.  5618.  The 
second  time  such  legislation  was  con- 
sidered by  our  committee  and  the 
Senate  was  in  the  99th  Congress  when 
such  a  provision  was  included  in  S.  876 
as  reported  by  the  Veterans'  Affairs 


Committee  and  passed  by  the  Senate 
in  H.R.  505. 

Unfortunately,  on  both  occasions, 
our  colleagues  on  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Veterans'  Affairs  were  unwill- 
ing to  accept  this  provision,  apparent- 
ly because  of  a  concern  that  its  pas- 
sage might  be  seen  as  reflecting  a 
judgment  regarding  the  military  or 
nonmilitary  status  of  groups  of  civil- 
ians who  served  in  Vietnam. 

It  has  never  been  my  intent  to  make 
any  such  judgment;  rather,  I  view  the 
question  of  the  extent  to  which  the 
Federal  Government  may  be  responsi- 
ble to  these  individuals  and  the  need 
for  an  evaluation  of  alternatives  for 
providing  an  avenue  of  redress  for 
them,  if  necessary,  as  entirely  separate 
from  the  issue  of  veteran  status. 

Indeed,  on  the  question  of  veteran 
status  for  individuals  who  served 
during  periods  of  war  with  nonmilitary 
organizations,  I  was  a  principal  author 
of  a  provision  in  Public  Law  95-202 
pursuant  to  which  the  Department  of 
Defense  has  established  a  Civilian 
Military  Review  Board— the  entity 
which  is  responsible  for  weighing  evi- 
dence and  passing  judgment  as  to 
whether  a  particular  group's  service  to 
the  country  during  a  period  of  war  was 
such  that  it  should  be  considered  mili- 
tary service  for  the  purpose  of  that 
group's  membership  receiving  military 
or  veterans'  benefits.  Nothing  in  this 
legislation  is  designed  to  circumvent  or 
influence  that  separate  avenue  of  re- 
dress. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  strongly  that 
the  Individuals  who  went  to  Vietnam 
with  voluntary  organizations  so  as  to 
provide  service  and  support  to  our 
Armed  Forces  deserve  answers  to  their 
questions  and  concerns  about  the  pos- 
sible adverse  health  effects  of  that 
service.  For  too  long,  these  individuals 
have  been  passed  from  one  agency  to 
another,  one  entity  to  another,  always 
being  told  to  look  elsewhere  for  their 
answers.  It  is  time  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, as  a  collective  entity,  sat 
down  and  tried  to  address  these  con- 
cerns. 

I  solicit  my  colleagues  cosponsorship 
of  this  measure,  and  I  look  forward  to 
seeing  it  move  forward  on  a  timely 
basis. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  this  measure  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  540 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  asseinbled.  That  (a) 
the  purpose  of  this  Act  is  to  provide  a  basis 
for  the  executive  branch  and  the  Congress 
to  evaluate  the  question  of  United  States 
Government  responsibility,  and  alternative 
approaches,  for  providing  overseas  volim- 
teer  support  personnel  (not  [>art  of  the 
Armed  Forces)  with  Federal  and  other  bene- 
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flU  and  senlce*  (indndlnc.  but  not  limited 
to.  bMltta  care  and  monetary  compensation) 
In  cwMMCtlon  wtth  diaabUUies  which  may  be 
rrlalod  to  their  experlenoea  during  their 
amlKi  In  the  Republic  of  Vietnam  in  sup- 
port of  the  aetivitlea  of  the  Armed  Forces  of 
the  United  States  durinc  the  Vietnam  era. 

(b)  In  order  to  carry  out  such  purposes, 
the  Praatdent  shall  direct  the  Secretary  of 
Defenae.  the  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Buaoan  Servtoea.  and  the  Administrator  of 
Veterans'  Affa^  to  submit  to  the  appropri- 
ate commltteea  of  the  Congress,  not  later 
than  one  hundred  and  eighty  days  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  a  Joint 
report  oa  such  question  and  shall  include  in 
such  report  various  such  alternative  ap- 
proaehea  (together  with  comments  on  the 
appropriateneas  and  the  advantages  and  dis- 
advantages of  each)  and  any  recommenda- 
tions by  such  officials  for  le^slatlve  and  ad- 
ministrative action  with  respect  thereto,  for 
establishing  a  program  for  providing  such 
benefits  and  sei  vtcea,to  such  individuals. 

(c)  For  the  purpose  of  this  section— 

(1)  the  terms  "Armed  Forces"  and  'Viet- 
nam era"  have  the  meanings  given  such 
terms  in  secticm  101  (10)  and  (29).  respec- 
Uvely.  of  tlUe  38.  United  SUtes  Code;  and 

(2)  the  term  "overseas  volunteer  support 
personnel"  means  individuals  who.  for  a 
period  of  at  least  thirty  days  during  the 
Vietnam  era,  served  in  the  Republic  of  Viet- 
nam as  employees  of.  or  voltmteer  worliers 
with,  voluntary  organisations  determined  by 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  be  organizations 
which  iMovlded  significant  assistance  to  the 
United  States  Armed  Forces  in  the  Republic 
of  Vietnam  during  the  Vietnam  era. 


Judte  and  Jury,  and  coMii.  of  last 
resivt. 

Etcept  for  minor  technical  nuxlif ica- 
tionB.  the  bill  I  am  lntr(xlucinK  today 
is  identical  to  a  bill  reported  by  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs 
during  the  last  Congress.  A  companion 
bill  (H.R.  348)  has  already  been  intro- 
duced in  the  House,  which  last  year 
approved  a  similar  legislative  proposal. 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  my  bill 
doeo  not  create  a  new  administrative 
appeals  procedure.  It  simply  extends 
an  existing  one  to  postal  employees 
who  do  not  now  have  and  cannot  oth- 
erwise obtain  an  impartial  administra- 
tive review  of  adverse  personnel  ac- 
tions. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  lend  their  support  to  this  legisla- 
tion.* 


By  Mr.  FRYOR  (for  himself.  Mr. 
GLBm,  Mr.  Levim,  Mr.  Bihga- 
MAH.  Mr.  HgruH.  Mr.  Burdick, 
Mr.   COHKAD.  Mr.   Matsunaga, 
Mr.  Sabbahks.  Mr.  Hakkin,  Mr. 
iHOTnrs,    Mr.    Foso,    and    Mr. 
D'Amato): 
8.   541.  A  bill  to  amend  title   39, 
United  States  Code,  to  extend  to  cer- 
taJn  officers  and  employees  of  the  U.S. 
Postal  Service  the  same   procedural 
and  aiHieal  rights  with  respect  to  cer- 
tain adverse  personnel  actions  as  are 
afforded  under  title  5.  United  States 
Code,   to   Federal   employees   in   the 
competitive  service:  to  the  Committee 
on  Governmental  Ai f  airs. 

ntOCSDUBAL  AHD  AFFKAL  RICRTS  OP  CERTAIN 
POSTAL  8EBVICX  mPLOTXZS 

•  Mr.  FRTOR.  Mr.  President,  I  am  Ln- 
troducing  legislation  today  that  will 
extend  to  nonveteran  postmasters  and 
postal  supervisors  the  same  right  to  an 
impulial  review  of  adverse  personnel 
actions  currently  enjoyed  by  their  vet- 
erans preference  colleagues. 

Under  current  law,  only  postal  man- 
agers who  are  veterans  or  preference 
eligibles  may  appeal  an  adverse  per- 
sonnel action  to  the  Merit  System  Pro- 
tection Board.  Other  postmasters  and 
supervisors  have  only  an  internal 
Postal  Service  administrative  appeal 
available  to  .them.  This  inequity  alone 
gives  us  cause  to  remedy  the  situation. 
Tbe  need  becomes  pressing,  however. 
when  you  consider  that  those  having 
as  their  only  recourse  the  internal 
amieal  mechanism  are  forced  to  face 
an  employer   tliat   acts   as   accuser, 


By  Mr.  ARMSTRONG  (for  him- 
self, Mr.  NiCKLES,  Mr.  Exon, 
Mr.   Bradley,   Mr.   Dodd,   Mr. 
Pressler,  Mr.  DeConcini,  Mr. 
Leahy,  Mr.  Inouye,  Mr.  Binga- 
MAN,  Mr.  Glehn,  Mr.  Matsd- 
NAGA.  Mr.  Sarbanes,  Mr.  MuR- 
KOWSKi,      Mr.      WiRTH,      Mr. 
Daschle,      Mr.      Boren,      Mr. 
NuNN,  Mr.  Warner,  Mr.  Dole, 
Mr.  MoYNiHAN,  Mr.  Behtsen, 
Mr.  Cohen,  and  Mr.  Melcher): 
S.  542.  A  bill  to  recognize  the  organi- 
zation known  as  the  "Retired  Enlisted 
Association.     Incorporated";    to    the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

rEUERAL  CHARTER  FOR  THE  RETIRED  ENLISTED 
ASSOCIATION 

•  Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President, 
todty  I  am  reintrcxlucing  a  bill  that 
would  grant  a  national  charter  to  the 
Retired  Enlisted  Association.  Inc.  In 
the  last  Congress,  through  the  hard 
work  of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee and  many  other  individuals,  the 
bill  (S.  524)  was  reported  favorably 
and  passed  the  Senate  unanimously 
with  42  bipartisan  cosponsors.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  session  ended  before  the 
House  companion  legislation  was 
passed. 

TllEA  is  a  not-for-profit  retired  mili- 
tary veteran's  organization  that  seeks 
"to  promote  and  assist  its  members 
professionally  and  culturally,  both  lo- 
cally and  nationally,  to  uphold  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  to 
defend  the  United  States  from  all  her 
enemies,  to  improve  the  relationship 
between  the  military  and  civilian  pop- 
ulace, and  to  maintain  liaison  with  the 
active  personnel  of  the  Armed 
Forces." 

Started  in  my  home  State  of  Colora- 
do, TREA  has  more  than  43.000  mem- 
beic  from  all  50  States,  Guam,  the 
Virgin  Islands,  I»uerto  Rico,  and  over- 
seas. Its  members  are  made  up  of  re- 
tired enlisted  personnel  from  the  U.S. 
Armed  Forces.  In  a  practical  sense, 
TREA  serves  its  members  by  lobbying 
Congress  to  protect  the  rights  and 
beoefits  of  retired  military  personnel 


and  to  slert  members  to  legislation 
that  af feicts  them.  It  also  promotes  na- 
tional security  objectives  and  support 
for  our  Armed  Forces. 

The  members  of  TREA  are  those 
men  and  women  who  answered  the 
call  of  their  country  when  they  were 
needed,  and  who  served  with  honor, 
dedicaticm.  and  personal  sacrifice.  It  is 
iU>propri|ite  that  we,  in  Congress, 
gratefully  acknowledge  the  service 
they  have  given  to  this  great  country. 

Theref)Dre,  I  urge  you  to  Join  me  in 
cosponsoiring  this  bill  to  charter  TREA 
so  that  it  may  further  its  work  on 
behalf  o|  enUsted  retirees. 

Mr.  Pnesident,  I  ask  unanimous  (M>n- 
sent  that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  542 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repre»entatives   of  the    United   States   of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

CHARTER 

Section  1.  The  Retired  Enlisted  Associa- 
tion. Incorporated,  organized  and  incorpo- 
rated under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Colora- 
do, is  hereby  recognized  as  such  and  is 
granted  a  charter. 

POWERS 

Sec.  2.  The  Retired  Enlisted  Association. 
Incorporated  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
"corporation")  shall  have  only  those  powers 
granted  to  it  through  its  bylaws  and  articles 
of  incorporation  filed  in  the  State  or  States 
in  which  it  is  incorporated  and  subject  to 
the  laws  of  such  State  or  States. 

OBJBCtS  AND  PURPOSES  OP  CORPORATION 

Sec.  3.  The  objects  and  purposes  for  which 
the  corporation  is  organized  shall  be  those 
provided  in  Its  articles  of  incorporation. 

SERVICE  OP  PROCESS 

Sec.  4.  With  respect  to  service  of  process, 
the  corporation  shall  comply  with  the  laws 
of  the  States  in  which  It  is  incorporated  and 
those  States  in  which  it  carries  on  its  activi- 
ties in  furtherance  of  its  corporation  pur- 
poses. 

HEMBERSHIP 

Sec.  5.  Eligibility  for  membership  in  the 
corporation  and  the  rights  and  privileges  of 
members  shall,  except  as  provided  in  this 
Act.  be  as  provided  in  the  constitution  and 
bylaws  of  the  corporation,  and  terms  of 
membership  and  requirements  for  holding 
office  within  the  corporation  shall  not  be 
discriminatory  on  the  basis  of  race,  color,  re- 
ligion, or  national  origin. 

BOARD  OP  directors:  composition; 

RESPONSIBILITIES 

Sec.  6.  The  board  of  directors  of  the  cor- 
poration and  the  responsibilities  thereof 
shall  be  Ss  provided  in  the  articles  of  incor- 
poration of  the  coriMration  and  in  conform- 
ity with  the  laws  of  the  State  or  States  in 
which  it  Is  incorporated. 

OFFICERS  OP  CORPORATION 

Sec.  7.  The  officers  of  the  corporation  and 
the  election  of  such  officers  shall  be  as  is 
provided  in  the  articles  of  incorporation  of 
the  corporation  and  In  conformity  with  the 
laws  of  the  State  or  States  in  which  it  is  in- 
corporated. 


RESTRICTIONS 

Sec.  8.  (a)  No  part  of  the  income  or  assets 
of  the  corporation  shall  inure  to  any 
member,  officer,  or  director  of  the  corpora- 
tion or  be  distributed  to  any  such  person 
during  the  life  of  this  charter.  Nothing  in 
this  subsection  shall  be  construed  to  pre- 
vent the  payment  of  reasonable  compensa- 
tion to  the  officers  of  the  corporation  or  re- 
imbursement for  actual  necessary  expenses 
in  amounts  approved  by  the  board  of  direc- 
tors. 

(b)  The  corporation  shall  not  make  any 
loan  to  any  officer,  director,  or  employee  of 
the  corporation. 

(c)  The  corporation  and  any  officer  and 
director  of  the  corporation,  acting  as  such 
officer  or  director,  shall  not  contribute  to, 
support,  or  otherwise  participate  In  any  po- 
litical activity  or  In  amy  manner  attempt  to 
influence  legislation. 

(d)  The  corporation  shall  have  no  power 
to  issue  any  shares  of  stock  not  to  declare  or 
pay  any  dividends. 

(e)  The  corporation  shall  not  claim  con- 
gressional approval  or  Federal  Government 
authority  for  any  of  its  activities. 

(f)  The  corporation  shall  retain  and  main- 
tain its  status  as  a  corporation  organized 
and  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the 
State  or  States  in  which  it  is  incorporated. 

LIABILITY 

Sec.  9.  The  corporation  shall  be  liable  for 
the  acts  of  its  officers  and  agents  when 
acting  within  the  scope  of  their  authority. 

BOOKS  AND  records:  INSPECTION 

Sec.  10.  Subject  to  any  applicable  State 
law— 

(1)  the  corporation  shall  keep  correct  and 
complete  books  and  records  of  account  and 
shall  "teep  minutes  of  any  proceeding  of  the 
corporation  involving  any  of  its  members, 
the  board  of  directors,  or  any  committee 
having  authority  under  the  board  of  direc- 
tors: 

(2)  the  corporation  shall  keep  at  Is  princi- 
pal office  a  record  of  the  names  and  address 
of  all  members  having  the  right  to  vote:  and 

(3)  all  books  and  records  of  the  corpora- 
tion may  be  inspected  by  any  member 
having  the  right  to  vote,  or  by  any  agent  or 
attorney  of  such  member,  for  any  proper 
purpose,  at  any  reasonable  time. 

AUDIT  or  FINANCIAL  TRANSACTIONS 

Sec.  11.  The  first  section  of  the  Act  enti- 
tled "An  Act  to  provide  for  audit  of  ac- 
counts of  private  corporations  established 
under  Federal  law",  approved  August  30, 
1964  (36  U.S.C.  1101).  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(68)  The  Retired  Enlisted  Association. 
Incorporated." 

ANNUAL  REPORT 

Sec.  12.  The  corporation  shall  report  an- 
nually to  the  Congress  concerning  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  corporation  during  the  pre- 
ceding fiscal  year.  Such  annual  report  shall 
t>e  submitted  at  the  same  time  as  is  the 
report  of  the  audit  required  by  section  11  of 
this  Act.  The  report  shall  not  be  printed  as 
a  public  document. 

RESERVATION  OF  RIGHT  TO  AMEND  OR  REPEAL 
CHARTER 

Sec.  13.  The  right  to  alter,  amend,  or 
repeal  this  Act  is  expressly  reserved  to  the 
Congress. 

DEFINITION  OF  "STATE" 

Sec.  14.  For  purposes  of  this  Act,  the  term 
"State"  includes  the  District  of  Columbia, 
the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  and  the 


territories  and  possessions  of  the  United 
States. 

TAX-EXEMPT  STATUS 

Sec.  15.  The  corporation  shall  maintain  its 
status  as  an  organization  exempt  from  tax- 
ation as  provided  in  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954.  If  the  corporation  fails  to 
maintain  such  status,  the  charter  granted 
hereby  shall  expire. 

TERMINATION 

Sec.  16.  If  the  corporation  shall  fall  to 
comply  with  any  of  the  restrictions  or  provi- 
sions of  this  Act  the  charter  granted  hereby 
shall  expire.* 


S.  544 


By  Mr.  WALLOP: 
S.  544.  A  bill  to  limit  the  salary  of 
Members  of  Congress  to  the  levels 
which  were  payable  as  of  December 
31,  1986;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

CONGRESSIONAL  PAY  RAISE  REPEAL 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  today, 
I  regretfully  introduce  legislation  to 
repeal  the  pay  increase  for  Members 
of  Congress  which  is  to  become  effec- 
tive next  month.  I  use  the  word  "re- 
gretfully" not  because  I  am  reluctant 
to  pursue  this  issue,  but  because  the 
Senate  has  already  disapproved  the 
pay  increase.  As  all  my  colleagues 
know,  the  Senate  voted  on  January  29, 
by  a  vote  of  88  to  6,  to  disapprove  the 
pay  increase.  This  action  was  the 
proper  parliamentary  procedure  as  re- 
quired by  the  1985  revisions  in  Public 
Law  90-206,  the  act  establishing  the 
Commission  on  Executive,  Legislative, 
and  Judicial  Salaries,  and  the  proce- 
dure for  approving  Commission  recom- 
mendations. 

Despite  the  action  by  the  Senate  to 
disapprove  the  pay  increase,  an  action 
strongly  supported  by  the  American 
people,  the  House  of  Representatives 
did  not  act  on  this  measiu-e  within  the 
required  30-day  timeframe.  Instead, 
the  House  engaged  in  parliamentary 
bamboozlement  in  a  flimsy  attempt  to 
appear  to  be  opposed  to  the  pay  in- 
crease. So,  in  a  few  weeks,  we  will 
begin  to  receive  our  15.6  percent  pay 
increase. 

However,  the  American  people  have 
neither  been  deceived  nor  placated  by 
this  legislative  chicanery.  The  only  re- 
course, other  than  p(x:keting  the 
money,  is  to  repeal  the  pay  increase. 
Some  might  argue  that  those  Mem- 
bers opposed  to  the  pay  increase  can 
simply  return  the  increase  to  the 
Treasury.  This  is  a  noble  gesture,  but 
it  has  its  aspect  of  foolishness  since  we 
would  still  have  to  pay  Federal  Income 
tax  on  the  foregone  pay  Increase.  It 
would  be  more  appropriate  to  simply 
repeal  the  pay  increase.  That  Is  the 
purpose  of  the  bill  I  am  introducing 
today. 

I  would  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  as 
cosponsors  of  this  legislation.  I  would 
ask  that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  (u.  -nMed,  That  (a) 
notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law, 
during  fiscal  years  1987  and  1988.  the  rate 
of  pay  for  any  position  with  respect  to 
which  this  Act  applies  shall  be  the  rate  pay- 
able as  of  December  31,  1986,  for  service  in 
such  position  on  that  date. 

(b)  The  Act  applies  with  respect  to 

(1)  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives: 

(2)  the  President  pro  tempore  of  the 
Senate,  the  majority  leader  and  the  minori- 
ty leader  of  the  Senate,  and  the  majority 
and  the  minority  leader  of  the  House  of 
Representatives:  and 

(3)  each  Senator,  Member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  Delegate  to  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  the  Resident  Com- 
missioner from  Puerto  Rico. 

(c)  This  Act  shall  apply  with  respect  to 
pay  periods  beginning  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act. 


By  Mr.  CHILES  (for  himself  and 

Mr.  Graham): 

S.  545.  A  bill  to  establish  equal  and 

equitable  classification  and  duty  rates 

for  certain  imported  citrus  products; 

to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

TARIFF  TREATEMENT  OF  CERTAIN  IMPORTED 
CITRUS  PRODUCTS 

•  Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  introduce  legislation  today 
along  with  my  colleague  from  Florida, 
Bob  Graham,  which  will  benefit  U.S. 
grapefruit  growers. 

This  bill  is  designed  to  close  a  loop- 
hole in  U.S.  tariff  laws  before  this 
loophole  is  exploited.  The  tariff  rate 
on  frozen  concentrated  grapefruit 
juice  is  35  cents  per  gallon.  However, 
the  tariff  for  reconstituted  grapefruit 
juice  is  20  cents  per  gallon.  Reconsti- 
tuted juice  is  concentrate  that  has  had 
water  added  back  to  it.  This  15  cent 
per  gallon  differential  creates  an  in- 
centive to  reconstitute  foreign  {»ncen- 
trated  grapefruit  juice  in  U.S.  free 
trade  zones  or  neighboring  countries 
to  take  advantage  of  the  lower  tariff 
rate  on  reconstituted  grapefruit  juice. 
I  believe  our  tariff  schedules  intended 
to  recognize  juice  made  from  (»ncen- 
trate,  reconstituted  as  concentrate. 
This  bill  will  preserve  the  integrity  of 
U.S.  tariff  schedules  by  making  this 
point  clear  and  closing  this  loophole. 

Fortunately,  this  loophole  hasn't 
been  exploited  yet.  The  intent  of  my 
legislation  is  to  prevent  a  problem 
before  it  happens.  A  similar  provision 
is  included  in  the  omnibus  trade  bill 
now  pending  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

The  Congress  passed  legislation  in 
the  98th  Congress  to  resolve  a  similar 
situation  with  respect  to  reconstituted 
orange  juice.  In  this  case,  reconstitut- 
ed foreign  orange  juice  was  being  im- 
ported into  the  United  States  at  the 
lower  tariff  rate.  Not  only  did  this 
have  a  price  depressing  effect  on 
orange  growers,  but  it  cost  the  taxpay- 
ers money  in  lost  revenues. 
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Florida  leads  the  world  in  produc- 
tion of   fresh,   edible   Kranefruit   and 


Those  who  build  a  company  deserve    favor  such  change.  And  it  makes  sure 
better.  Thev  deserve  tn  be  trea.tj>H  in  n.     t.hnt  roHnMus  rvmHmis  *n  Ks  mvif A«taH 
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the  purpose  of  providing  medical,  surgical, 
or  hospital  care  benefits,  or  benefits  in  the 


"(2)  is  clearly  favored  by  the  balance  of 
the  equities. 


#41«aK11(*., 


tive  with  respect  to  cases  commenced  under 
chapter  II  of  Utle  11,  United  SUtes  Code,  in 
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Florida  leads  the  world  In  produc- 
tion of  fresh,  edible  grapefruit  and 
grapefruit  Juice  products.  The  poten- 
tial exploitation  of  this  loophole 
would  have  a  price  depressing  effect 
on  U^  grapefruit  producers.  For  this 
reason.  I  look  toward  prompt  action 
on  this  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  print- 
ed at  this  point  in  the  Rscoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RnxMo,  as  follows: 

as4s 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
BmsneentoHvee  of  the  United  States  oj 
Amaioa  in  Camgreaa  OMemMed.  That  sub- 
part  A  of  part  13  of  achedute  1  of  the  Tariff 
Schedules  of  the  Ttalted  States  is  amended 
by  iasertlnc  after  item  165.29  the  foUowlng 
new  items  and  the  superior  heading  thereto, 
with  such  superior  heading  having  the  same 
degree  of  Indentation  as  Item  165.25: 
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Sac  X  The  amendment  made  by  the  first 
section  of  tliis  Act  shall  apply  with  respect 
to  artideB  entered,  or  withdrawn  from  ware- 
hooae.  fw  consumption  on  or  after  the  date 
tbat  Is  15  days  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act* 


By    Ifo.     METZENBAUM     (for 
himself,  Mr.  Hxiifz,  Mr.  Glenn. 
Mr.   Spbctsr.   Mr.    Btro,    Mr. 
LuGAR,  Mr.  RiBGLE,  Mr.  Duren- 
BKRGxa,  Mr.  SncoN.  Mr.  Rocke- 
rxLLCR,    Mr.    Levin,    and    Mr. 
BoscHwiTZ): 
S.   548.   A   bill   to   amend   title    11. 
United  States  Code,  the  Bankruptcy 
Code,  regarding  benefits  of  certain  re- 
tired employees;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

■CmaS  BKnms  SBCT7IUTT  ACT 

•  Mr.  BOrrZENBAUM.  Mr.  President. 
today  I  am  introducing  the  Retiree 
Benefits  Security  Act  of  1987.  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Federal  Bankruptcy  Code 
to  mrotect  retiree  health  and  life  insur- 
ance benefits.  I  am  Joined  in  this 
effort  by  Senators  Hbnz.  Glenn.  Spec- 
Tsa.  Btsd,  Lucab.  Ribcle.  Duken- 
iwrnn.  SmoH.  Levin.  RocKErELLER. 
and  BoscHwnz. 

It  is  hard  to  imagine  anything  more 
frightening  for  a  senior  citizen  than 
the  threat  of  losing  health  and  life  in- 
surance bmefits.  Tet  it  is  a  sad  fact 
that  in  too  many  instances  these  bene- 
fits are  not  secure. 

Our  bankruptcy  laws  totally  ignore 
the  needs  and  rights  of  retirees.  In  a 
bankruptcy  retirees  become  luisecured 
creditors— told  to  stand  at  the  end  of 
the  line. 


Those  who  build  a  company  deserve 
better.  They  deserve  to  be  treated  in  a 
fair  and  compassionate  manner.  They 
have  earned  that  right. 

No  situation  dramatizes  this  fact 
mora  than  the  unilateral  suspension  of 
medical  insurance  by  the  LTV  Corp. 

This  action  affected  78.500  retirees 
and  their  families.  On  July  28  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee  convened 
an  emergency  hearing  in  Cleveland 
and  heard  from  some  of  those  most  ef- 
fected. Their  testimony  brought  tears 
to  every  member's  eyes.  Never  have  I 
heard  such  a  sense  of  hopelessness 
and  concern. 

In  order  to  enable  Congress  to  fully 
address  the  issue  of  retiree  health  ben- 
efits and  to  protect  LTV  retirees.  I  au- 
thored an  amendment  to  the  continu- 
ing resolution  mandating  the  continu- 
ation of  benefits  to  union  and  non- 
imion  retirees  through  May  15,  1987. 
The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  is  in- 
tended to  make  a  permanent  change 
in  our  bankruptcy  laws. 

Mr.  President,  LTV  is  not  the  only 
bankrupt  company  to  attempt  sus- 
pending retiree  health  coverage.  In 
fact,  after  Congress  acted  last  year  the 
A.H.  Robins  Corp.  requested  permis- 
sion from  a  bankruptcy  judge  to  termi- 
nate its  health  coverage  to  retirees. 

It  is  a  well  luiown  fact  that  Robins  is 
in  bankruptcy  not  because  it  is  unprof- 
itable, but  because  it  is  attempting  to 
shield  itself  from  damage  suits  over  its 
E>alkon  shield  product.  In  fact  A.H. 
Robins  reported  1986  earnings  of 
nearly  $82  million,  an  increase  of 
nearly  8  percent  over  its  1985  level.  Its 
action  in  asking  to  get  out  of  its  prom- 
ise to  provide  retiree  benefits  is  a  clear 
abuse  of  our  bankruptcy  laws.  Fortu- 
nately our  stopgap  measure  is  protect- 
ing these  retirees  through  May  15  of 
this  year. 

This  is  another  example  of  why  the 
legislation  I  am  introducing  today  is  so 
urgent. 

This  measure  clarifies  the  current 
meaning  of  existing  law  as  it  relates  to 
collectively  bargained  retiree  benefits. 
It  affords  retirees  the  same  protection 
as  active  workers  by  prohibiting  termi- 
nation or  modification  of  any  benefit 
until  the  union  and  the  company  have 
negotiated  in  good  faith.  And  if  no 
agreement  is  reached,  it  requires  a 
hearing  and  a  court  determination 
l)efore  any  changes  can  be  made.  This 
is  what  Congress  intended  in  enacting 
the  Bankruptcy  Reform  Amendments 
of  1184. 

This  measure  also  recognizes  the 
very  special  nature  of  retiree  health 
and  life  insurance  benefits  for  all  retir- 
ees. lx)th  imion  and  nonunion.  It  pre- 
vents banlcrupt  companies  from  termi- 
nating or  reducing  these  benefits 
unless  a  bankruptcy  judge  determines 
after  a  hearing  that  it  is  necessary  to 
permit  reorganization  of  the  company. 
aU  parties  will  be  treated  fairly,  and 
the  equities  of  the  situation  clearly 


favor  such  change.  And  it  makes  sure 
that  retirees  continue  to  be  protected 
as  the  company  reorganizes  and  comes 
out  of  bankruptcy. 

Mr.  President,  if  our  bankruptcy 
laws  are  to  have  any  sense  of  compas- 
sion and  Justice,  any  concern  for  those 
least  able  to  protect  themselves  from 
the  power  of  the  Wall  Street  bank- 
ruptcy lawyers,  we  should  enact  this 
legislation  quickly.  And,  Mr.  President. 
I  want  the  retirees  of  LTV  and  A.H. 
Robins  to  know  that  if  necessary,  in 
order  to  enable  Congress  to  complete 
its  consideration  of  this  measure,  I 
stand  prepared  to  extend  the  stopgap 
measure  tteyond  May  15.  1987. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
measure.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  a  copy  of  the  bill  be 
printed  bi  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  548 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  l>e  cited  as  the  "Retiree  Benefits 
Security  Act  of  1987". 

See.  2.  (a)  Section  1113(f)  of  title  11, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting 
"(including  any  provision  relating  to  bene- 
fits for  retired  employees)"  after  "provi- 
sions" the  first  place  it  aptiears. 

(b)  SecUon  1113  of  title  11,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following: 

"(g)  Claims  arising  under  any  collective 
bargaining  agreement  covered  by  this  sec- 
tion, or  ac  a  result  of  the  rejection  of  any 
such  agreement,  shall  not  be  limited  by  sec- 
tion 502(b)(7)  of  this  title. 

"(h)  The  labor  organization  which  is  the 
recognized  exclusive  collective  bargaining 
representative  of  the  unit  or  units  of  em- 
ployees covered  by  a  collective  bargaining 
agreement  covered  by  this  section  is,  for 
purposes  Of  this  section,  the  authorized  rep- 
resentative of  those  persons  receiving  any 
retirement  benefits  covered  by  such  agree- 
ment, unless  such  labor  organization  elects 
not  to  serve  as  the  authorized  representa- 
tive of  su(fli  persons. 

"(i)  In  eases  where  the  recognized  exclu- 
sive collective  bargaining  representative  of 
the  unit  or  units  of  employees  covered  by  a 
collective  bargaining  agreement  covered  by 
this  section  elects  not  to  serve  as  the  au- 
thorized representative  of  those  persons  re- 
ceiving any  retirement  benefits  covered  by 
such  an  agreement,  the  court,  upon  motion 
of  such  persons,  and  after  notice  and  hear- 
ing, shall  appoint  a  committee  of  retired 
employees,  from  among  such  persons,  to 
serve  as  the  authorized  representative  of 
such  persons,  under  this  section.". 

(c)  Sub(]hapter  I  of  chapter  11  of  title  11, 
United  Stiates  Code,  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sec- 
tion: 

"§1114.  Payment  of  benefits  to  retired  employee* 
"(a)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
retiree  benefits'  means  benefits  for  retired 
employees  and  their  spouses  and  depend- 
ents, under  any  plan,  fund,  or  program 
maintained  or  established  in  whole  or  in 
part  by  the  debtor  prior  to  filing  a  petition 
commencing  a  case  under  this  title  (through 
the  purchase  of  insurance  or  otherwise)  for 


the  purpose  of  providing  medical,  surgical, 
or  hospital  care  benefits,  or  benefits  in  the 
event  of  sickness,  accident,  disability,  or 
death. 

"(b)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
'authorized  representative'  means  the  au- 
thorized representative  designated  pursuant 
to  subsection  (h)  or  (i)  of  section  1113  of 
this  title,  or,  in  the  case  of  recipients  of  re- 
tiree benefits  not  covered  by  a  collective 
bargaining  agreement  covered  by  section 
1113.  the  authorized  representative  appoint- 
ed pursuant  to  section  (c)  of  this  section. 

"(g)  The  court,  upon  motion  of  recipients 
of  retiree  benefits  not  covered  by  a  collec- 
tive bargaining  agreement  covered  by  sec- 
tion 1113  of  this  title,  and  after  notice  and  a 
hearing,  shall  appoint  a  committee  of  re- 
tired employees  from  among  such  persons 
to  serve  as  the  authorized  representative  of 
such  persons  under  this  section. 

"(dKl)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  this  title,  the  debtor  in  possession,  or 
the  trustee  if  one  has  been  appointed  under 
the  provisions  of  this  chapter  (hereinafter 
In  this  section  'trustee'  shall  Include  a 
debtor  in  possession),  shall  pay  and  shall 
not  modify  any  retiree  benefits  to  or  for  the 
benefit  or  retired  employees  and  their 
spouses  and  dependents,  except  that— 

"(A)  the  court,  on  motion  of  the  trustee, 
and  after  notice  and  a  hearing,  may  order 
modification  of  such  payments,  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  subsections  (e),  (f),  and  (g) 
of  this  section,  or  subsection  (e)  of  section 
1113of  this  title,  or 

"(B)  the  trustee  and  the  authorized  repre- 
sentative of  the  recipients  of  those  benefits 
may  agree  to  modification  of  such  pay- 
ments, 

after  which  such  payments  as  modified 
shall  continue  to  be  paid  by  the  trustee. 

"(2)  Any  payment  required  to  be  made  by 
any  provisions  of  this  section  after  the  date 
of  the  filing  of  the  petition  and  b':iore  a 
plan  confirmed  under  section  1129  of  this 
title  Is  effective  has  the  status  of  an  allowed 
administrative  expense  as  provided  In  sec- 
tion 503  of  this  title. 

"(e)  With  respect  to  retiree  benefits  that 
are  not  covered  by  a  collective  bargaining 
agreement  covered  by  section  1113  of  this 
title,  the  court,  upon  motion  of  the  trustee, 
and  after  notice  and  a  hearing,  shall  enter 
an  order  providing  for  modification  in  the 
payment  of  such  retiree  benefits,  only  if  the 
court  finds  that— 

"(1)  the  modifications  In  the  retiree  bene- 
fits sought  by  the  trustee  are  necessary  to 
permit  the  reorganization  of  the  debtor  and 
assure  that  all  creditors,  the  debtor,  and  all 
of  the  affected  parties  are  treated  fairly  and 
equitably;  and 

"(2)  the  balance  of  the  equities  clearly 
favors  the  entry  of  an  order  authorizing  the 
trustee  to  modify  the  retiree  benefits  to  the 
level  sought  by  the  trustee; 

except  that  In  no  case  shall  the  court  enter 
an  order  providing  for  a  modification  lower 
than  the  level  described  In  paragraphs  (1) 
and  (2). 

"(f)  With  respect  to  retiree  benefits  that 
are  covered  by  a  collective  bargaining  agree- 
ment covered  by  section  1113  of  this  title, 
and  only  after  such  an  agreement  Is  rejected 
under  such  section,  the  court,  upon  motion 
of  the  trustee,  and  after  notice  and  a  hear- 
ing, shall  enter  an  order  providing  for  such 
modification  in  the  payment  of  such  retiree 
benefits  as  the  court  finds— 

"(1)  is  necessary  to  permH  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  debtor  and  assures  that  all  credi- 
tors, the  debtor,  and  all  of  the  affected  par- 
ties are  treated  fairly  and  equitably;  and 


"(2)  Is  clearly  favored  by  the  balance  of 
the  equities, 

except  that  In  no  case  shall  the  court  enter 
an  order  providing  for  such  modification 
which  provides  for  a  modification  to  a  level 
lower  than  that  proposed  by  the  trustee  In 
the  proposal  found  by  the  court  In  the  sec- 
tion 1113  proceeding  to  have  compiled  with 
the  requirements  of  subsections  (b)  and  (c) 
of  section  1113. 

"(gMl)  Prior  to  a  couri  issuing  a  final 
order  under  subsection  (e)  of  this  section,  if 
essential  to  the  continuation  of  the  debtor's 
business,  (m-  In  order  to  avoid  Irreparable 
damage  to  the  estate,  the  court,  after  notice 
and  a  hearing,  may  authorize  the  trustee  to 
Implement  Interim  changes  In  retiree  bene- 
fits not  provided  to  a  collective  bargaining 
agreement  covered  by  section  1113  of  this 
title. 

"(2)  Any  hearing  under  this  subsection 
shall  be  scheduled  in  accordance  with  the 
needs  of  the  trustee. 

"(3)  The  implementation  of  such  interim 
changes  does  not  render  the  motion  for 
modification  moot. 

"(h)  In  calculating  the  amounts  of  the 
claims  for  unpaid  future  retiree  benefits,  or 
for  any  retiree  benefits  not  provided  due  to 
modifications  authorized  pursuant  to  this 
section,  and  in  calculating  the  amounts  pay- 
able pursuant  to  any  plan  for  such  claims, 
any  retiree  benefits  paid  between  the  filing 
of  the  petition  and  the  time  a  plan  con- 
firmed under  section  1129  of  this  title  be- 
comes effective  shall  not  be  deducted  or 
offset  from  such  amounts  unless  otherwise 
agreed  by  the  debtor  and  the  authorized 
representative  of  the  recipients  of  those  re- 
tiree benefits. 

"(i)  No  claim  for  retiree  benefits  shall  be 
limited  by  section  502(b)(7)  of  this  title.". 

(d)  Section  1122  of  title  11,  United  SUtes 
Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (a),  by  striking  out  "sub- 
section (b)"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"subsections  (b)  and  (c)";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(c)  A  plan  shall  place  all  claimants  for  re- 
tiree benefits  (as  such  term  is  defined  In  sec- 
tion 1114),  In  a  separate  class  consisting 
only  of  such  claimants.". 

(e)  Section  1129(b)(2)  of  title  11.  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by— 

(1)  redesignating  subparagraph  (C)  as  sub- 
paragraph (D);  and 

(2)  Inserting  between  subparagraph  (B) 
and  subparagraph  (D),  as  redesignated 
herein,  the  following: 

"(C)  With  respect  to  a  class  of  claimants 
for  retiree  benefits  (as  such  term  Is  defined 
In  section  1114)— 

"(I)  the  plan  provides  that  each  holder  of 
a  claim  of  such  class  receive  or  retain  on  ac- 
count of  such  claim,  property  of  a  value,  as 
of  the  effective  date  of  the  plan,  equal  to 
the  allowed  amount  of  such  claim;  or 

"(ID  the  plan  provides  that  each  holder  of 
a  claim  of  such  class  receive  such  value  as 
found  by  the  court  to  represent  the  mini- 
mum reduction  In  retiree  benefits  consistent 
with  the  ability  of  the  debtor  to  provide 
such  retiree  benefits  after  confirmation  of 
the  plan.". 

(f)  The  table  of  sections  for  subchapter  I 
of  chapter  11,  tiUe  11,  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  Item: 

"1114.  Payment  of  benefits  to  retired  em- 
ployees.". 

(g)  This  Act  and  the  amendments  made  by 
this  Act  shall  become  effective  on  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act  and  shall  be  effec- 


tive with  respect  to  cases  commenoed  under 
chapter  11  of  Utle  11,  United  SUtes  Code.  In 
which  a  plan  for  reorganlsaUon  has  not 
been  confirmed  by  the  court  as  of  October 
2,  1986.  and  In  which  any  retiree  benefit,  as 
defined  In  section  1114  of  Utle  11.  United 
States  Code,  U  still  being  paid  on  October  2. 
1986  or  thereafter,  and  In  cases  that  become 
subject  to  chapter  11,  title  11,  United  SUtes 
Code,  after  October  2, 1986.« 
•  Mr.  DURENBERGE31.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent—I am  today  Joining  my  distin- 
gAiished  colleague  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
MxTZKMBATJM] ,  in  introducing  legialatlon 
to  amend  the  Banltruptcy  Code  to  pro- 
vide greater  protection  for  the  health 
and  life  insurance  benefits  of  retired 
employees  of  companies  that  file  for 
bankruptcy. 

Recent  experience  with  several  na- 
tional steel  companies  has  shown  what 
hain>ens  when  companies  file  for  bank- 
ruptcy. When  LTV  Steel,  and  its  Min- 
nesota Joint  venture,  Reserve  Mining, 
f Ued  for  bankruptcy  in  19M,  they  left 
behind  obligations  to  thousands  of  re- 
tired steelworkers  to  pay  for  health 
and  life  insurance  benefits.  Many  of 
those  workers  are  today  without  any 
health  insurance. 

Current  banluoiptcy  law  provides  in- 
sufficient protection  to  hesilth  and  life 
insurance  l>enefits.  This  bill  remedies 
this  problem  by  increasing  the  priority 
of  health  and  life  insurance  benefits 
to  the  same  level  as  wage  claims.  It 
would  also  require  that  all  benefits  be 
paid  until  a  court  orders  a  modifica- 
tion in  the  payment  schedule.  Finally, 
and  perhaps  most  important,  it  gives 
retired  workers  a  voice  in  determining 
whether  a  court  should  approve  a  plan 
of  reorganization. 

Mr.  President,  while  I  support  the 
increase  in  priority  for  health  and  life 
insurance  lienefits.  I  am  concerned 
that  health  and  life  insurance  benefits 
not  be  increased  alx)ve  the  level  of 
wage  claims.  To  the  extent  the  lan- 
guage of  this  bill  has  that  unintended 
effect,  those  problems  can  be  worked 
out  in  committee. 

Mr.  President  this  bill  will  not  solve 
all  the  problems  of  providing  health 
and  life  insurance  benefits  for  retired 
employees.  It  simply  serves  to  ensure 
that  employees  who  have  already  paid 
for  insurance  through  years  of  faith- 
ful service  to  a  company  actually  re- 
ceive the  coverage  to  which  they  are 
entitled. 

I  would  like  to  thank  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  for  providing  leadership  in 
sponsoring  this  legislation  and  I  hope 
that  it  receives  prompt  attention  by 
the  full  Senate.* 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  cosponsor  this  legislation 
introduced  by  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
and  I  wish  to  commend  the  Senator 
from  Ohio's  continued  hard  work  on 
this  issue.  Over  78,000  retirees  of  the 
LTV  Corp..  including  1,500  coal 
miners,  have  been  faced  with  the  cur- 
tailment of  their  benefits.  Legislation 
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has  been  enacted  that  requires  the 
continued  payment  of  these  benefits 
throucli  May  15.  1987.  However,  a 
long-tetm  solution  is  necessary  for  not 
only  theie  retirees,  but  thousands  of 
others  that  are  affected  by  more 
recent  bankruptcy  filings,  or  filings 
yet  to  come.  For  example,  Olga  Coal 
Oo^  located  in  McDowell  County.  WV, 
today  announced  its  chapter  11  bank- 
ruptcy filinc-  liTV  Corp.  owns  53  per- 
cent of  the  Olga  Coal  Co.  This  legisla- 
tloo  will  provide  such  a  solution  for 
the  reCireca  affected  by  this  filing. 

WhUe  thousands  of  retirees  could 
loae  their  medical  and  life  insurance 
benefits  as  a  result  of  their  employer's 
actions  under  a  chapter  11  bankruptcy 
filing,  these  companies  have  a  legal 
and  eootractual  obligation  to  their  re- 
Uraea,  and  such  benefits  are  a  lifeline 
for  many  of  the  retirees.  This  legisla- 
tion will  not  guarantee  continuation  of 
these  benefits  but  it  will  provide  a 
mechanten  that  wiU  allow  the  retir- 
ees' position  to  be  heard  and  dealt 
vdth  in  an  equitable  manner  during 
the  bankruptcy  proceedings. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
Important  legislation. 
•  Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  Senator  MarzKifBAUii 
today  in  introducing  this  legislation  to 
protect  the  health  bmef  its  of  retirees 
of  companies  entering  into  banlu-upt- 
cy.  This  problem  was  brought  clearly 
to  our  attention  last  July  17  when  the 
LTV  Corp.  filed  for  bankruptcy  under 
chapter  11  and  unilaterally  terminated 
its  retiree  health  plan,  stopping  the 
pajmaent  of  health  benefits  for  78,000 
retirees.  The  fact  that  a  company  not 
only  could  terminate  retiree  health 
benefits  at  will,  but  would  also  argue 
that  it  was  required  to  under  the 
bankruptcy  law.  was  a  surprise  for 
many  of  us  in  the  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  the  health  benefits  a 
company  promises  to  its  employees 
when  they  retire  are  almost  always 
the  single  most  important  benefit  they 
have  in  retirement  other  than  their 
pension.  Companies  that  have  down- 
sized in  recent  years  have  been  encour- 
aging their  older  workers  to  take  early 
retirement,  promising  them  that  their 
pension,  health,  and  life  benefits  will 
make  it  possible  for  them  to  survive  in 
reasonable  security  without  the 
income  and  benefits  they  would  have 
at  work.  No  one  taking  this  offer  an- 
ticipates that  the  health  benefits  will 
dis^pear.  Without  the  company-pro- 
vided benefits,  retirees  too  young  to 
qualify  for  Medicare  find  themselves 
with  the  option  of  paying  hundreds  of 
dollars  a  month  for  individual  cover- 
age—possibly half  of  their  pension— if 
they  can  get  coverage.  Retirees  who 
have  a  preexisting  health  problem  or 
have  a  family  member  with  one  may 
be  denied  coverage  altogether— leaving 
than  at  risk  for  devastating  financial 
loss  if  they  become  ill.  Where  retirees 
have  coverage  through  an  employer 


group  health  plan,  we  should  make 
every  effort  to  keep  this  coverage  in 
effect. 

Last  year  I  Joined  Senator  Metz- 
ENBauM  on  several  occasions  to  intro- 
duce legislation  that  would  protect  re- 
tirees of  LTV  and  other  companies  en- 
tering bankruptcy.  Our  first  bill 
passed  the  Senate  on  July  30  directing 
LTV  to  reinstate  health  and  life  bene- 
fits for  its  retirees  until  the  banlu-upt- 
cy  court  ordered  their  cessation.  It  was 
certainly  our  view  at  the  time  that 
LTV  could  not  imilaterally  terminate 
benefits  under  a  collective-bargaining 
agreement,  and  it  was  our  intent  to 
force  a  review  by  the  court  before 
these  benefits  could  be  stopped.  As 
soon  as  the  Senate  finished  voting  on 
this  bill,  LTV  petitioned  the  bankrupt- 
cy court  to  permit  it  to  reinstate  bene- 
fits. Once  health  benefits  were  rein- 
stated for  LTV's  retirees,  other  credi- 
tors appealed  to  have  these  benefits 
terminated. 

On  September  10,  Senator  Metz- 
ENBATJM  and  I  introduced  another  bill— 
this  time  to  clarify  our  view  that  retir- 
ee health  benefits  included  in  a  collec- 
tive-bargaining agreement  are  covered 
under  the  procedures  of  section  1113 
of  the  Bankruptcy  Code  governing  ter- 
mination of  collectively  bargained  ben- 
efits. I  have  believed  all  along  that  the 
company  could  not  legally  reject 
health  benefits  included  in  the  collec- 
tive-bargaining agreement  without  ne- 
gotiating with  the  union  as  provided 
for  under  section  1113.  Our  bill  was  in- 
tended only  to  restate  our  view  of  cur- 
rent law. 

In  addition,  we  set  to  work  at  that 
time  to  find  a  way  to  extend  the  pro- 
tections we  believe  are  there  for  bene- 
fits under  a  collective-bargaining 
agreement  to  the  benefits  of  nonunion 
retirees.  Unfortunately,  it  was  not  pos- 
sible for  us  to  fully  resolve  this  issue 
before  the  end  of  the  99th  Congress- 
as  we  would  have  liked.  Instead,  we 
were  willing  to  simply  clarify  that 
LTV,  and  indeed  any  other  company 
in  bankruptcy,  must  continue  to  pay 
its  health  benefits  to  all  retirees  until 
May  15,  1987.  This  ensured  that  LTV 
retirees  and  retirees  of  other  compa- 
nies in  bankruptcy  would  continue  to 
receive  their  health  benefits  until  we 
could  return  in  this  Congress  and  re- 
solve the  broader  issue. 

The  bill  we  are  introducing  today 
would,  in  my  judgment,  provide  this 
resolution.  It  would  first  clarify  that 
the  procedures  that  now  protect  col- 
lectively bargained  benefits  under  sec- 
tion 1113  of  the  Bankruptcy  Code 
apply  not  just  to  current  workers  ben- 
efits but  to  the  benefits  of  retired 
workers  as  well.  It  would  then  add  a 
new  section  1114  to  the  Bankruptcy 
Code  to  prevent  unilateral  termination 
in  bankruptcy  of  the  health  and  life 
benefits  of  all  retirees.  Under  section 
1114,  all  retirees  would  be  represented 
in  the  bankruptcy  court,  and  benefits 
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would  continue  during  the  buikruptcy 
proceedings  untU  the  company  and  re- 
tirees could  reach  agreement  on  modi- 
fications. Health  and  life  benefits 
would  b«  fully  protected  during  the 
bankruptcy  proceedings,  except  in  an 
instance  where  the  company  was  in 
such  bad  financial  shape  that  the 
court  found  it  necessary  to  step  in  and 
modify  the  benefits  to  keep  the  com- 
pany alive.  Importantly,  retirees  would 
also  hav«  a  right  to  sign  off  on,  and  if 
necessary  veto,  the  reorganization 
plan.  Only  in  the  event  that  their  veto 
threatened  the  future  viability  of  the 
company  could  the  court  intervene  to 
force  approval  of  a  reorganization 
plan. 

As  much  as  we  have  done  with  this 
bill,  however,  it  does  not  go  as  far  as 
many  of  my  constituents  and  I  would 
like  in  forcing  the  company  to  make 
good  on  its  promise  of  health  benefits 
and  shutting  down  chapter  11  as  an 
avenue  of  escape  for  companies  from 
retiree  commitments.  It  has  not  been 
possible  to  rewrite  the  Banlu-uptcy 
Code  in  a  way  that  will  permanently 
protect  all  retiree  health  and  life  bene- 
fits against  every  eventuality.  Howev- 
er, I  believe  this  bill  will  afford  signifi- 
cant protection  to  LTV  retirees  and 
others  in  like  circumstances. 

It  will  produce  a  significant  change 
in  the  standing  of  retirees  in  bank- 
ruptcy. In  the  past,  the  Bankruptcy 
Code  relegated  retirees  to  the  back  of 
the  bus.  For  the  first  time  since 
today's  Bankruptcy  Code  was  enacted 
in  1898,  retirees  will  have  a  status  at 
least  as  good  as  the  status  accorded 
those  who  are  still  working. 

I  commend  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
on  his  leadership  in  seeking  a  solution 
to  protect  the  health  benefits  of  LTV's 
retirees  and  others  in  similar  circum- 
stances. We  have  worked  closely  with 
the  United  Steelworkers  and  the 
United  Auto  Workers  in  drafting  this 
legislation,  and  I  am  pleased  that  they 
are  supporting  it.  This  bill  is  going  to 
help  continue  the  health  and  life  ben- 
efits of  the  15,000  LTV  retirees  who 
live  in  my  home  State  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, as  well  as  the  several  hundred 
thousand  Pennsylvania  retirees  from 
other  companies  who  also  worry  that 
their  health  benefits  could  be  cut  off 
some  day  in  the  future. 

I  hope  this  bill  can  move  quickly 
through  the  Congress  so  that  the  pro- 
tections we  propose  here  can  be  in 
place  before  May  15  when  the  tempo- 
rary fix  we  enacted  last  year  expires.* 
•  Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Mr.  President,  as 
too  many  of  my  constituents  now 
know  as  a  result  of  the  bankruptcy  of 
LTV,  the  health  and  life  insurance 
benefits  Of  all  workers,  union  and  non- 
union, can  be  put  in  serious  jeopardy 
by  a  bankruptcy  proceeding. 

The  hardship  that  even  a  temporary 
suspension  of  health  and  life  insur- 
ance benefits  can  bring  is  extreme. 


With  limited  retiree  income— in  some 
cases  that  retirement  income  being 
even  further  reduced  in  the  process  of 
the  Pension  Benefit  Guaranty  Corpo- 
ration taking  over  payment  of  under- 
funded pension  benefits— these  retir- 
ees can  face  large  and  unexpected  ex- 
penses. To  say  that  the  potential  is  ru- 
inous is  not  an  exaggeration.  For 
many,  many  people  on  the  Minnesota 
Iron  Range,  the  bankruptcy  of  LTV 
devastated  their  finances  and  their  re- 
tirement plans. 

Accordingly,  I  very  much  support 
the  effort  to  protect,  to  the  extent 
practicable,  retiree  benefits. 

Nevertheless,  I  do  have  some  con- 
cerns about  this  specific  legislation. 
For  instance,  I  think  we  need  to  look 
at  this  bill  carefully  to  examine 
whether  it  will  put  health  and  life  in- 
surance benefits  for  retirees  as  a 
higher  priority  under  the  Bankruptcy 
Code  than  wages  for  active  workers. 
That  is  but  an  example  of  the  issues 
which  we  need  to  address.  I  am  told 
that  there  will  be  committee  hearings 
on  this  bill,  and  I  am  anxious  to  see 
that  these  and  other  issues  are  proper- 
ly addressed.* 


By  Mr.  KERRY  (for  himself,  Mr. 

Weicker,    Mr.    Zorinsky.    Mr. 

MoYNiHAN,  Mr.  DoDD,  and  Mr. 

Kennedy): 
S.  550.  A  bill  to  promote  safety  bj' 
amending  chapter  4  of  title  23,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  a  uniform 
system  for  handicapped  parking;  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce,  Science, 
and  Transportation. 

UNIFORM  SYSTOf  FOR  HANDICAPPED  PARKING 

•  Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  there 
are  millions  of  Americans  throughout 
this  Nation  who  use  their  automobiles 
every  day.  However,  for  handicapped 
citizens  this  is  not  always  an  easy  task, 
and  with  regard  to  interstate  travel  it 
can  often  prove  exceptionally  difficult. 
It  is  for  this  reason,  that  today  Sena- 
tors Weicker,  Zorinsky,  Dodd,  Ken- 
nedy, MoYNiHAN  and  I  are  introducing 
legislation  that  is  long  overdue,  the 
"Traffic  Safety  for  Handicapped  Indi- 
viduals Act  of  1987." 

Currently,  there  are  6.5  million  dis- 
abled Americans  who  are  in  need  of 
special  parking  permits  to  enable  them 
personal  mobility  for  everyday  travel. 
State  governments  across  the  country 
have  met  this  need  by  allocating  park- 
ing spaces  for  handicapped  individuals 
in  their  own  State  and  have  made 
available  special  license  plates  or  plac- 
ards to  identify  cars  able  to  access 
these  parking  spaces.  However,  be- 
cause a  national  uniform  parking 
system  does  not  exist,  many  States  are 
unable  to  recognize  other  States' 
handicap  parking  plates.  In  addition, 
several  States  do  not  have  reciprocity 
in  honoring  other  States'  handicapped 
parking  permits.  Consequently,  when 
a  handici^ped  citizen  goes  from  one 
State  to  another  their  disability  is  fre- 


quently no  longer  recognized.  I  cannot 
tell  you  the  number  of  stories  that  I 
have  heard  where  constituents,  who 
are  clearly  disabled,  have  traveled  to 
other  States  and  utilized  parking 
spaces  designated  for  handicapped 
persons  and  have  been  issued  costly 
parking  citations  because  police  either 
did  not  recognize  or  did  not  honor 
their  out-of -State  handicap  identifica- 
tion. This,  Mr.  President,  poses  a  seri- 
ous threat  to  the  safety  of  these  indi- 
viduals, not  to  mention  an  obvious  un- 
necessary inconvenience  when  they 
travel  across  State  lines. 

Great  efforts  have  been  made  to  al- 
leviate the  unfortunate  burdens 
placed  on  drivers  who  suffer  from  dis- 
abilities. An  increasing  number  of 
State  legislatures  are  adopting  uni- 
form parking  systems,  tougher  penal- 
ties are  being  enforced  when  nonauth- 
orized  vehicles  park  in  special  zones, 
and  public  awareness  to  recognize  and 
honor  the  international  symbol  of 
access  is  quickly  growing.  However, 
the  lack  of  a  national  uniform  parking 
system  places  restrictions  on  where  a 
handicapped  driver  can  and  cannot 
travel. 

Transportation  is  an  essential  part 
of  ones  daily  life.  I  regrettably  note, 
that  public  transportation  has  lagged 
far  behind  its  need  to  serve  disabled 
Americans.  Citizens  with  disabilities 
should  enjoy  the  same  equal  access  to 
travel  that  nonhandicapped  individ- 
uals have.  Being  assured  accessible 
parking  when  one  travels  across  State 
lines,  while  on  vacation,  business  trips, 
visiting  friends  or  for  medical  visits 
should  be  one's  fundamental  right. 

The  legislation  that  we  are  introduc- 
ing today  is  designed  to  eliminate  this 
transportation  barrier.  The  Traffic 
Safety  for  Handicapped  Individuals 
Act  amends  the  National  Highway 
Traffic  Safety  Act.  It  establishes  a 
uniform  national  parking  system 
which  requires  all  States  to  honor 
other  States'  handicapped  license 
plates.  It  mandates  that  the  interna- 
tional symbol  of  access  be  displayed  on 
all  handicapped  license  plates.  The 
legislation  also  provides  for  the  issu- 
ance of  removable  windshield  placards 
to  individuals  with  handicaps.  Fur- 
thermore, it  directs  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  to  monitor  and  evalu- 
ate State  compliance.  If  a  State  does 
not  comply,  then  the  States'  highway 
safety  program  will  not  t>e  approved. 

Today  a  majority  of  our  society  de- 
pends on  the  automobile  as  their  main 
source  of  transportation.  Citizens  with 
disabilities  who  operate  motor  vehicles 
need  to  be  able  to  operate  safely 
across  State  lines.  It  is  the  responsi- 
biity  of  Congress  to  take  the  leading 
role  in  ensuring  that  their  safety  is 
not  threatened  or  their  mobility  im- 
peded by  interstate  differences  in  rec- 
ognizing the  needs  of  handicapped 
drivers.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  Join  with  me  and  my 


distinguished  colleagues  in  cosponsor- 
ing  this  essential  act  that  upholds  the 
basic  rights  of  transportation  for 
handicapped  Americans.* 


By  Mr.  MATSUNAGA: 
S.  551.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Tariff 
Schedules  of  the  United  States  to 
change  the  tariff  treatment  of  salted 
and  dried  plums;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

TARIFF  TREATMENT  OF  SALTED  AND  DKIED  PLOTIS 

•  Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  today  introducing  legislation  to 
change  the  tariff  treatment  of  certain 
imported  salted  and  dried  plmns. 

Under  current  law.  certain  dried  and 
salted  plums  are  classified  as  prepared 
and  preserved  primes  under  Item 
149.28  of  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the 
United  States  [TSUSl.  The  corre- 
sponding tariff  rate  is  a  column  1  rate 
of  17.5  percent  ad  valorem  and  a 
column  2  rate  of  35  percent  ad  valo- 
rem. The  U.S.  Customs  Service  cur- 
rently classifies  plums  which  are 
soaked  in  brine  and  then  dried,  under 
this  tariff  category.  The  legislation  I 
am  introducing  will  create  a  new  tariff 
classification  on  the  theory  that  the 
product  is  inherently  a  dried  plum 
rather  than  a  prepared  or  preserved 
plum,  and  the  corresponding  duty  will 
be  at  a  rate  of  2  cents  per  pound  for 
both  column  1  and  column  2  imports. 

Mr.  President,  this  tariff  classifica- 
tion change  was  included  as  part  of 
the  House  passed  trade  bill  (HJl. 
4800)  in  the  99th  Congress,  but  was 
not  acted  upon  by  the  Senate  prior  to 
adjournment.  The  proposed  change 
would  establish  fairness  in  our  tariff 
on  imports,  and  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  move  expeditiously  to  approve  this 
legislation.* 


By  Mr.  EVANS  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Cranston,  Mr.  Glenn,  Mr. 
Cohen,  Mr.  Levin,  Mr.  Heinz. 
Mr.  Adams,  Mr.  Badcus,  Mr. 
BiNGAMAN.  Mr.  Buroick,  Mr. 
DeConcini,  Mr.  Dodd,  Mr. 
Kerry,  Mr.  Leahy,  Mr.  Mel- 
CHER,  Mr.  Metzenbaum ,  Ms.  Mi* 

KULSKI,     Mr.     MOYNIHAN,     Mr. 

Packwood,     Mr.     Pell,     Mr. 
RiEGLE,  Mr.  Simon,  Mr.  Spec- 
ter, and  Mr.  Staftord): 
S.  552.  A  bill  to  improve  the  efficien- 
cy of  the  Federal  classification  system 
and  to  promote  equitable  pay  practices 
within  the  Federal  Government  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Governmental  Affairs. 

FEDERAL  EMPLOYEE  COMPOfSATIOR  BQUITY  ACT 

Mr.  EVANS.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  to 
introduce  legislation  calling  for  a  com- 
prehensive study  of  wage-setting  prac- 
tices used  in  the  Federal  Government. 
This  proposal  is  similar  to  legislation  I 
introduced  in  the  99th  Congress  with 
Senator  Cranston  and  over  30  cospon- 
sors.  During  the  last  session,  similar 
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tadriatlon  wu  puMd  overwhelmingly 
by  the  HouM  of  Representatives. 

This  nuTimrr  is  the  outgrowth  of 
four  OAO  reports  and  an  agreement 
reached  between  me.  Senators  Crah- 
ROiH,  SxBVBm.  and  other  House  lead- 
era.  Specifically,  we  asked  OAO  to  pro- 
vide us  with  the  necessary  structure 
and  methodology  appropriate  for 
studying  the  Federal  classification 
syatMn.  OAO's  recommendations  are 
embodied  in  the  bill.  In  addition,  we 
have  modified  the  legislation  as  origi- 
naUy  introduced  in  the  last  session  to 
reflect  the  concerns  that  were  raised 
during  the  Senate  hearings  last  year. 
Before  discussing  the  specific  provi- 
aioas  of  the  proposal.  I  would  like  to 
comment  briefly  on  why  this  study  is 


A  study  of  the  Federal  classification 
system  is  long  overdue.  Since  its  Incep- 
tiOD  In  ItSS,  the  ssrstem  never  has 
been  studied  formally  for  bias.  There 
are  a  number  of  other  compelling  rea- 
sons whldi  make  this  study  necessary. 
The  system  is  overly  complex,  many  of 
Its  series  and  classifications  are  anti- 
quated, and  its  pay  criteria  often  bears 
no  logical  relationship  to  the  abilities 
of  the  Job  incumbent.  Let  me  share 
with  you  a  prime  example.  Recently. 
OPM  proposed  to  eliminate  one  pay 
factor  for  senior  level  managers  that 
had  been  with  the  system  since  its  in- 
ception.  This  factor  allowed  managers 
to  be  paid  more  by  virtue  of  the 
number  of  staff  they  had  under  them. 
OFM  concluded  that  this  factor 
should  be  eliminated— it  was  costly 
and  it  had  little  to  do  with  the  mana- 
gerial ablUty  of  the  job  incumbent. 

Other  shortcomings  in  the  Federal 
classification  system  have  resulted  in 
unfair  treatment  of  certain  occupa- 
tions. Most  experts  agree  that  factors 
used  to  rate  jobs  do  not  correspond 
dosely  to  the  characteristics  of  the 
contemporary  labor  force.  The  modem 
work  force  is  increasingly  concentrat- 
ed in  technical  and  service  jobs  that 
did  not  exist  when  the  systems  were 
developed.  Adaption  to  new  technolo- 
gy is  another  factor  not  adequately  ac- 
counted for  in  the  current  classifica- 
tion methodology.  The  downgrading 
of  Federal  word  processors  is  yet  an- 
other classic  example.  When  OPM 
reaudited  Jobs  of  clericals  using  word 
processing  equimnent  the  job  classifi- 
cation was  lowered.  Word  processors 
were  Informed  that  because  the  end 
product  of  their  worii  was  a  typed 
manuscript,  the  Job  series  would  rate 
at  a  OS-4.  instead  of  GS-6.  This  deci- 
sion was  made  contrary  to  the  fact 
that  Jobs  have  become  more  technical, 
complicated,  demanding  and  produc- 
tive. These  examples  to  which  I  have 
alhidnd  illustrate  precisely  the  type  of 
problems  that  we  will  get  at  in  the 
course  of  the  proposed  study. 

Let  me  take  this  opportimity  to 
voice  my  strong  dissatisfaction  with 
the  manner  in  which  some  of  the  op- 


ponents have  chosen  to  express  their 
views  on  this  critically  important 
public  policy  issue.  To  Clarence  Pen- 
dleton, the  Chairman  of  the  n.S.  Civil 
Ri^ts  Commission,  this  whole  notion 
is  a  big  joke.  Pay  equity  is  "the  looni- 
est idea  since  Looney  Tunes"  is  the 
best  statement  he  could  make  against 
it.  Others  sought  to  be  a  bit  more  in- 
dustrious. In  a  May  14,  1984  memoran- 
dum. James  Byrnes,  who  at  the  time 
was  the  Deputy  Associate  Director  for 
Staffing,  wrote  of  the  "political  possi- 
bilities" that  a  pay  equity  study  of  the 
Federal  Government  could  present.  He 
enthusiastically  contemplated  dividing 
blue  and  white  collar  imions  against 
eadi  other,  "pitting  union  against 
union  and  both  against  the  radical 
feminist  groups."  I  submit  that  these 
types  of  responses  are  not  only  unac- 
ceptable but  disgraceful.  Furthermore, 
they  lend  nothing  of  substance  to  the 
debate. 

This  Nation's  progress  in  the  area  of 
equal  employment  opportunity  has 
always  been  met  with  resistance.  His- 
torically, Congress  has  successfully 
eradicated  obsolete  and  archaic  no- 
tions in  a  step-by-step  progression. 
There  is  not  a  more  appropriate  step 
Congress  can  now  take  in  this  continu- 
um which  began  centuries  ago  than  to 
initiate  a  comprehensive  study  of  Fed- 
eral wage  setting  practices. 

The  public  policy  concern  underly- 
ing this  study  is  the  same  as  it  was  in 
1938  when  Congress  passed  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act.  It  is  the  same  as 
it  was  in  1963  when  the  Equal  Pay  Act 
was  enacted  and  it  is  the  same  as  it 
was  when  title  VII  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  was  passed  in  1964.  The  only  thing 
new  about  the  issue  is  that  in  1986  we 
call  It  "comparable  worth"  or  "pay 
equity."  But,  our  express  objective  has 
not  changed— the  elimination  of 
unfair  practices  in  the  workplace 
based  on  race,  sex  and  ethnicity. 

The  legislation  has  been  revised  sub- 
stantially to  reflect  the  recommenda- 
tions of  GAO  and  the  concerns  that 
were  raised  in  the  Senate  hearings 
during  the  last  session.  The  scope  of 
the  study  will  cover  Federal  employees 
in  the  wage  grade  system  and  general 
schedule.  The  purpose  of  the  study 
will  be  to  assess  whether  the  classifica- 
tion system  is  living  up  to  its  own  enu- 
merated objectives. 

According  to  GAO,  the  implementa- 
tion of  title  5  objectives  should  result 
not  only  in  equal  pay  for  equal  work, 
but  also  in  equal  pay  different  work 
which  is  valued  equally  in  terms  of  dif- 
ficulty, responsibility  and  qualification 
requirements,  and  proportionate  pay 
for  work  that  differs  in  value.  Thus, 
the  proposed  study  would  examine 
whether  the  Federal  pay  system  is 
achieving  these  statutorily  required 
results. 

GAO  addressed  the  fundamental 
policy  question  of  who  should  oversee 
the  study.  Recognizing  the  complexity 
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of  our  laidertaklng,  GAO  recommend- 
ed that  $ome  sort  of  "steering  commit- 
tee" be  established,  composed  of  exec- 
utive briuich  agency  management,  af- 
fected groups,  experts  and  employee 
organizations.  The  legislation  calls  for 
a  commission  to  oversee  the  study 
composed  of  the  same  type  of  repre- 
sentation recommended  by  GAO. 

With  regard  to  the  various  method- 
ologies available  which  would  be  best 
suited  to  studying  the  Federal  classifi- 
cation system,  GAO  recommended  we 
use  two  means  in  our  analysis:  job 
evaluation  and  economic  analysis.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  bill  requires  that  both 
these  methods  be  used. 

Economic  analysis  can  be  valid  in  ex- 
posing aome  of  the  abnormalities  and 
distortions  present  in  the  external 
marketplace  which  may  account  for 
some  of  the  wage  differential  between 
occupations.  The  internal  alignments 
of  the  some  7,000  job  types  within  the 
Federal  classification  system,  however, 
can  best  be  examined  by  using  job-con- 
sent analysis. 

Let  me  comment  briefly  on  job  eval- 
uation methods  since  they  have  been 
subject  to  much  criticism— mostly  by 
those  who  do  not  understand  either 
their  origin  function.  Most  opponents 
would  have  the  reasonable  person  be- 
lieve that  job  evaluation  is  some  new 
and  strange  device,  untried  and  untest- 
ed. Well  it  is  hardly  that.  This  type  of 
internal  alignment  calls  for  evaluation 
of  the  requirements  of  various  jobs  re- 
gardless of  the  incumbents.  It  is  noth- 
ing more  than  one  of  the  many  tools 
to  help  an  employer  set  salaries  for  oc- 
cupations within  his  company.  The 
whole  method  of  job  evaluation  now 
helps  set  the  salaries  of  over  two- 
thirds  of  the  adult-age  population  in 
America.  In  fact,  since  job  evaluation 
came  from  private  industry  it  is  not 
surprising  that  many  companies  have 
incorporated  the  concept  of  pay  equity 
within  their  job  evaluation  systems 
and  find  it  easily  done. 

Opponents  also  have  asserted  that 
job  evaluation  is  subjective.  GAO, 
however,  found  that  job  content  anal- 
ysis could  be  used  responsibly  and  ef- 
fectively as  a  measuring  stick  of  the 
relative  worth  of  various  jobs.  It  went 
on  to  make  some  constructive  sugges- 
tions in  its  report  on  how  to  use  this 
method  most  fairly  and  effectively. 
For  example,  periodic  review  and  up- 
dating of  job  descriptions  to  ensure  ac- 
curacy and  the  use  of  weighting 
schemes  which  do  not  simply  replicate 
existing  wage  hierarchies  were  just  a 
few  of  the  many  suggestions  made  to 
improve  the  use  of  job  evaluation— es- 
pecially as  it  would  be  used  to  study 
the  Federal  work  force. 

During  the  Senate  hearings  there 
was  concern  expressed  for  potential 
litigation  against  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment that  such  a  study  would  create.  I 
do  not  believe  the  Federal  Govern- 


ment could  be  held  liable  for  discrimi- 
nation under  existing  law  merely  by 
conducting  a  study  of  its  own  classifi- 
cation system.  No  Federal  court  in  this 
coimtry  has  allowed  a  plaintiff  to  es- 
tablish a  prima  facie  case  of  discrimi- 
nation on  the  results  of  an  employer 
study,  alone.  However,  in  an  effort  to 
clarify  the  purpose  of  this  study,  we 
have  inserted  language  in  the  amend- 
ment stating  that  the  results  of  the 
study  are  advisory  in  nature  only. 

During  the  hearings,  the  concern 
also  was  expressed  that  rectifying  the 
ill-effects  of  discrimination  would  cost 
an  exhorbitant  amount  of  money. 
First,  I  must  emphasize  that  the  pur- 
pose of  this  study  is  to  seek  lajcXs  and 
not  prejudge  results.  We  are  not  as- 
suming there  is  any  discrimination  in 
Federal  pay  practices.  Second,  if  mis- 
classifications  are  found,  backpay  is 
not  an  available  remedy.  The  Supreme 
Court,  in  U.S.  v.  Testan,  424  U.S.  392 
(1976),  held  that  there  is  no  entitle- 
ment to  backpay  for  a  period  of 
wrongful  classification  under  title  5. 

Mr.  President,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  virtually  unique  among  all  of 
the  employers  in  this  Nation.  It  has 
twice  as  many  job  classifications  as  the 
biggest  corporations  in  the  United 
States  as  well  as  many  broader,  more 
disparate  kinds  of  job  classifications 
than  most  companies  or  enterprises 
devoted  to  much  narrower  products 
and  services.  So,  why  not  then  exam- 
ine through  study  this  exceptionally 
complex  governmental  unit?  I  believe 
the  Federal  Government  now  has  a 
chance  to  initiate,  a  chance  to  lead. 
Either  we  will  or  we  will  leave  the  field 
to  States,  local  communities  and  com- 
panies who  already  have  begun  the 
task. 

It  is  clear  that  States,  cities  and  the 
private  sector  will  continue  to  address 
the  issue  and  our  continued  inaction 
may  leave  us  with  no  other  alternative 
than  to  react  and  this  will  put  the 
Federal  Government  at  a  competitive 
disadvantage  to  other  employers  who 
will  provide  the  cutting  edge. 

Today's  public  policy  debate  over 
pay  equity  is  far  too  reminiscent  of 
the  lessons  we  never  learned  from  his- 
tory. When  we  look  back  at  the  argu- 
ments advanced  against  those  laws 
such  as  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act 
and  the  Equal  Pay  Act  we  can  see  just 
how  short-sighted  they  were.  I  am 
confident  that  20  years  from  now, 
after  we  have  passed  this  legislation, 
we  will  look  back  and  find  the  argu- 
ments that  were  made  today  against 
equal  pay  for  equal  worth  as,  if  not 
more  ludicrous. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  this  important  and  worth- 
while legislation. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
last  year  I  cosponsored  the  Pay  Equity 
Act  along  with  over  30  Senators  from 
both  sides  of  the  aisle.  I  am  pleased 
once  again  to  cosponsor  this  bill  which 


will  authorize  a  study  of  the  Federal 
Government's  wage  setting  practices. 

Current  Federal  law  requires  that 
differences  in  wages  reflect  differences 
in  job  duties,  job  difficulty,  job  respon- 
sibilities and  job  qualifications.  This 
law  imposes  an  affirmative  duty  on 
the  Federal  Government  to  set  fair 
wages.  This  bill  provides  a  way  to  de- 
termine whether  the  wages  the  Gov- 
ernment pays  Federal  employee  paid 
workers  are  fairly  set  and  free  from 
discrimination  on  gender,  race,  or  eth- 
nicity grounds. 

The  bill  establishes  a  Commission  on 
compensation  equity.  The  Commission 
would  be  authorized  to  conduct  a 
study  to  determine  whether  sex, 
ethnic,  or  racial  bias  account  for  the 
disparities  in  Income  earned  by  certain 
groups. 

This  study  is  especially  important 
for  women  employed  in  the  Federal 
civil  service.  The  average  salary  of 
male  Federal  employees  is  $27,000, 
while  the  average  salary  of  female 
Federal  employees  is  $18,000.  These 
pay  differences  need  to  be  explained 
to  the  public  as  well  as  to  the  many 
thousands  of  women  who  work  for  our 
Government. 

The  Idea  of  pay  equity  is  not  a  new 
one.  The  concept  is  already  included 
in  Federal  statutes.  In  addition,  many 
State  and  local  governments  have  au- 
thorized pay  equity  studies.  The 
Senate  held  hearings  on  pay  equity  for 
Government  employees  last  year,  and 
the  House  has  twice  passed  pay  equity 
legislation. 

We  have  a  duty  to  ensure  that  all 
those  who  work  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment are  fairly  paid,  that  they  are 
paid  on  the  basis  of  the  work  they  do 
not  their  sex  or  race. 

The  Pay  Equity  Act  is  a  modest 
step— but  a  necessary  one— in  the  right 
direction. 


By    Mr.    ROCKEFELLER    (for 
himself,    Mr.    Cranston,    Mr. 
DeConcini,     Mr.     Matsunaga, 
Mr.  Kerry,  Mr.  Graham,  and 
Mr.  Mitchell): 
S.  553.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Veterans' 
Job  Training  Act  to  extend  and  Im- 
prove the  program  under  that  act;  to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

VETERANS'  JOB  TRAINING  ACT  EXTENSION 

•  Mr.  ROCKEFELLER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  rise  today  to  introduce  legisla- 
tion concerning  the  Veterans  Job 
Training  Act.  Joining  me  as  cospon- 
sor^ are  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Veterans'  Affairs  Commit- 
tee, Senator  Cranston,  my  other  col- 
leagues on  the  committee.  Senators 
DeConcini,  Matsunaga.  and  Graham, 
and  Senator  Kerry,  who  since  joining 
the  Senate  has  been  instrumental  in 
sustaining  the  VJTA  Program. 

Enacted  originally  Ui  1983,  the  Vet- 
erans Job  Training  Act  provides  finan- 
cial incentives  to  employers  who  agree 
to  hire  and  give  extensive  training  to 


unemployed  veterans.  VJTA's  goal  is 
to  help  veterans— especially  from  the 
Vietnam  era— obtain  permanent  and 
stable  employment.  The  underlying 
rationale  is  that  we  owe  veterans  as- 
sistance in  compensating  for  the  losses 
they  incurred  in  serving  their  country. 
Upon  returning  to  civilian  life,  many 
veterans  find  themselves  at  a  disad- 
vantage in  seeking  secure  jobs — aome 
have  suffered  physical  or  psychologi- 
cal problems  stemming  from  involve- 
ment In  combat,  or  have  lost  valuable 
time  In  gaining  the  education  or  woi* 
experience  of  their  peers  who  did  not 
enter  the  military. 

In  January  of  last  year,  legislation 
was  signed  Into  law  to  continue  VJTA 
through  September  30,  1988.  Certain 
changes  were  made  to  improve  the 
program:  Most  notably,  additional 
counseling  and  followup  were  required 
to  improve  the  retention  rate  of  veter- 
ans participating  in  VJTA-subsidised 
training. 

Mr.  President,  approximately  52,000 
long-termed  unemployed  veterans 
have  been  placed  In  training  positions 
since  the  Inception  of  VJTA.  In  my 
State  of  West  Virginia,  about  700  vet- 
erans have  benefited  from  this  pro- 
gram, and  have  acquired  valuable 
skills  and  experience  for  occupations 
ranging  from  medical  assistants,  to 
dlesel  mechanics,  to  pilots,  to  sales  of- 
ficers. Leaders  in  business,  labor,  gov- 
ernment, and  the  veterans  community 
have  continually  expressed  their 
strong  support  for  VJTA. 

Today,  I  am  introducing  legislation 
to  authorize  additional  appropriations 
for  the  VJTA  Program  for  fiscal  years 
1987  and  1988.  and  to  make  corre- 
sponding changes  in  the  dates  set  for 
making  those  funds  available,  for  al- 
lowing veterans  to  apply  for  VJTA  as- 
sistance, and  for  enabling  veterans  to 
actually  enter  training  under  VJTA. 

In  addition,  this  bill  creates  a  new 
special  category  of  eligibility  for 
homeless  veterans.  It  Is  estimated  that 
as  many  as  40  percent  of  the  Nation's 
homeless  are  veterans.  This  is  a  tragic 
statistic,  and  I  hope  my  bill,  in  addi- 
tion to  other  legislation  introduced  in 
the  past  weeks,  will  help  to  ensure 
that  the  Veterans'  Administration  and 
other  parts  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment do  everything  possible  to  bring 
homeless  veterans  back  into  stable 
housing,  employment,  and  a  quality  of 
life  they  so  deeply  deserve. 

Mr.  President,  the  Veterans  Job 
Training  Program  is  broke.  Only  $35 
million  of  VJTA's  $65  million  authori- 
zation was  appropriated.  My  bill  seeks 
to  obtain  the  remaining  $30  million  in 
the  upcoming  months  and  enable 
States  to  continue  assisting  and  plac- 
ing veterans  who  are  struggling  to 
enter  or  reenter  the  work  force.  At  a 
time  when  Congress  and  the  adminis- 
tration are  focusing  on  ways  to  help 
unemployed    and   dislocated    workers 
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make  the  adjiutment  to  new  and  pro- 
ductive Jota.  let's  make  sure  we  place 
tif^'  —nptiMto  on  that  part  of  our 
poiHilatlon  to  whom  this  Nation  is  in- 
debted—our Nation's  veterans. 

Ttate  mominff.  in  our  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs Oommittee  hearing  on  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  for  the  VA  and  some 
qwdfic  legislative  proposals,  we  re- 
ceived favorable  reactions  to  my  bill 
fOniyr"'"g  VJTA  from  several  major 
veterans  service  organizations.  The 
veterans  groups  have  consistently  sup- 
ported this  program  and  other  initia- 
tlves  to  strengthen  veterans  employ- 
ment and  training  assistance. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join  me  by 
oospoasoring  this  bill.  And  I  am  hope- 
ful that  Congress  will  adopt  this  im- 
portant measure  in  the  near  future. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  bUl  be  printed  in  the 
Rboobs. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Raooao.  as  follows: 

S.5S3 

Be  it  enacted  by  Ou  Senate  and  House  of 
RefireaetUaHve*  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congrtu  assembled, 

SaCnON  I.  SMOIT  TfTLK. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Veterans' 
Job  Training  Act  Kxtension  of  1987". 

sac    Z.    VETBBANS-  JOB   TRAINING    ACT   AMEND- 
MKNTS. 

(a)  Dafuii HOWS.— Section  3  of  the  Veter- 
ans' Job  Training  Act.  PubUc  Law  98-77  (29 
U.S.C.  1721  note)  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(4)  The  term  "homeless  individual" 
means  an  individual  who  lacks  a  fixed  and 
adequate  nighttime  reridence  and  includes 
an  individual  whose  primary  residence  is  in 
a  publicly  or  privately  operated  shelter 
which  provides  temporary  shelter.". 

(b)  EuonnjTT.— Section  5<aKl)  of  such 
Act  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inaerUng  "(i)"  after  "(B)": 
(3)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
subclause  (i).  as  redesignated  by  clause  (1) 
of  this  subsection,   and   inserting   in   lieu 
thereof  a  semicolon  and  "or":  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
subclause:  "(U)  is  a  homeless  indlviduaL". 

(C)   AOTHOSBATIOlt    OF    AFTROrRIATIOIfS.— 

Section  16  of  such  Act  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "$65,000  for  fiscal  year 
198r'  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "a  total 
of  $66,000  for  fiscal  years  1986.  1987,  and 
ises":  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "September  30.  1988" 
and  inaerUng  In  lieu  thereof  'September  30. 
19e»". 

(d)  EsTSSSiOK  or  Tiut»ATioif  Dates.— 
Section  17(a)  of  such  Act  is  amended— 

(1)  in  dauae  (1).  by  striking  out  "January 
31.  1967"  and  taiaertlng  in  Ueu  thereof  "De- 
cember 31. 196T';  and 

<2)  In  clause  (2),  by  striking  out  "July  31. 
1987"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "June  30, 
198S".* 


By  Mr.  INOUTE  (for  himself. 
Mr.  EvAiis,  and  Mr.  Daschle): 
8.  555.  A  bill  to  regulate  gaming  on 
Indian  landi;  to  the  Committee  on 
Indian  Affairs. 


CAmnC  RBGDLATIOR  ON  INDIAX  LANDS 

•  Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  today  to  introduce  the  Indian 
Gaming  Regulatory  Act,  with  the  co- 
sponsorship  of  my  colleagues.  Senator 
EvAHs,  vice  chairman  of  the  Indian  Af- 
fairs Committee,  and  Senator 
Daschle,  a  new  member  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

This  bill  is  the  culmination  of  years 
of  serious  negotiations  between 
gaming  tribes.  States,  the  gaming  in- 
dustry, the  administration,  and  the 
Congress,  in  an  effort  to  provide  a 
system  for  the  regulation  of  gaming 
on  Indian  lands.  The  need  for  some 
Federal  or  State  regulation  has  been 
expressed  by  various  State  law  en- 
forcement officials  who  fear  that 
Indian  bingo  games  may  become  tar- 
gets for  infiltration  by  criminal  ele- 
ments. While  some  States  have  at- 
tempted to  assert  jurisdiction  over 
tribal  bingo  games,  tribes  have  very 
strehuously  resisted  these  attempts. 
This  conflict  has  provided  the  impetus 
for  congressional  legislation  to  enact  a 
system  of  regulation.  In  developing 
the  legislation,  the  issue  has  been  how 
best  to  preserve  the  right  of  tribes  to 
self-government  while,  at  the  same 
time,  to  protect  both  tribes  and  the 
public  from  unscrupulous  elements  in 
our  society. 

The  Seminole  Tribe  of  Florida  was 
the  first  tribe  to  enter  the  bingo  indus- 
try. A  court  challenge  by  the  State  of 
Florida  led  the  Fifth  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals  to  decide,  in  Seminole  v.  But- 
tenoorth,  (5th  Cir.,  1982.  cert,  denied 
1982),  that  the  tribe  could  regulate 
gaining  free  from  State  interference, 
primarily  because  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment had  never  transferred  jurisdic- 
tion to  the  State  of  Florida  to  regulate 
bingo  games  on  Indian  lands. 

Since  the  Seminole  Tribe  opened  its 
game,  over  100  bingo  games  have  been 
started  on  Indian  lands  in  States 
where  bingo  is  otherwise  legal.  Collec- 
tively, these  games  generate  an  esti- 
mated $100  million  in  annual  revenues 
to  tribes.  Bingo  revenues  have  enabled 
tribes,  like  lotteries  and  other  games 
have  done  for  State  and  local  govern- 
ments, to  provide  a  fuller  range  of  gov- 
ernment services  to  their  members 
than  would  otherwise  have  been  possi- 
ble. 

For  various  reasons,  not  all  tribes 
can  engage  in  profitable  gaming  oper- 
ations. While  I  personally  believe 
other  economic  development  opportu- 
nities are  solely  needed  on  the  Na- 
tion's Indian  reservations,  for  those 
tribes  that  are  in  the  gaming  business, 
the  income  often  means  the  difference 
between  an  adequate  governmental 
program  and  a  bare  bones  program 
which  is  totally  dependent  on  Federal 
dollars. 

Hven  though  the  Supreme  Court  is 
currently  reviewing  a  California 
gaming  case,  it  is  the  responsibility  of 
the  Congress,  consistent  with  its  ple- 


nary power  over  Indian  affairs,  to  bal- 
ance the  competing  policy  interests 
and  to  adjust,  where  appropriate,  the 
jurisdictional  framework  for  regula- 
tion of  gaming  on  Indian  lands.  The 
bill  I  am  offering  today  is  an  attempt 
to  set  up  that  framework  and  is  built 
on  a  measure  that  was  reported  to  the 
Senate  at  the  end  of  the  last  Congress, 
but  which  we  were  unable  to  consider 
before  we  adjourned.  The  similarities 
are  many:  Under  this  bill,  as  under 
that  one,  we  have  opted  for  continued 
tribal  jurisdiction  over  bingo  oper- 
ations but  with  oversight  and  certain 
veto  powers  vested  in  a  federally  es- 
tablished National  Indian  Gaming 
Commisdon.  The  administration,  per- 
haps, would  choose  to  completely  over- 
ride tribal  jurisdiction  by  creating  a 
Federal  regulatory  system  that  pro- 
vides no  meaningful  role  for  tribal 
governments.  I  am  firmly  convinced 
that  such  a  system  would  be  over- 
reaching and  is  uimecessary.  History 
has  shown  that  Indian  tribes  are  quite 
capable  of  managing  their  own  affairs. 
The  legislative  history  of  this  meas- 
ure began  in  the  98th  Congress  with 
the  introduction  of  several  bills  and 
some  hegrings,  but  no  other  action  by 
either  the  Senate  or  the  House.  In  the 
99th  Congress,  five  bills  were  intro- 
duced in  the  House  to  provide  a  Feder- 
al role  in  the  oversight  of  gaming  on 
Indian  Ifinds.  Representative  Udall's 
bill,  H.R.  1920,  emerged  as  the  pri- 
mary les^lative  vehicle  for  the  Indian 
gaming  issue.  The  House  held  three 
hearings  on  the  bill's  provisions.  The 
administration  had  no  legislative  pro- 
posal of  its  own  to  offer  at  that  time 
but,  in  November  1985,  representatives 
of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and 
the  Department  of  Justice  testified  in 
support  of  tribal  bingo  but  in  opposi- 
tion to  other  forms  of  Indian  gam- 
bling. 

The  nftost  controversial  issue  thus 
concerned  class  III  gaming.  Class  I  is 
the  term  used  in  legislation  to  describe 
traditional  gaming  conducted  at 
Indian  pow-wows  and  ceremonies, 
which  is  entirely  free  of  outside  regu- 
lation or  oversight.  Class  II  is  the  term 
used  for  bingo,  lotto,  and  other  forms 
of  gaming  such  as  pull-tabs,  punch 
cards,  tip  jars,  and  the  like.  Class  III  is 
all  other  forms  of  gaming— cards, 
casino,  horse  and  dog  racing,  jai-alai, 
and  so  forth.  The  bill  reported  to  the 
House  floor  allowed  the  proposed  Na- 
tional Indian  Gaming  Commission  to 
regulate  both  class  II  and  III  gaming. 
Class  III  gaming  would  have  been  reg- 
ulated in  accordance  with  State  rules 
and  regulations  governing  such 
gaming.  However,  no  jurisdiction  over 
Indian  lands  was  conferred  on  States. 
A  compromise  bill  passed  the  House 
on  April  21.  1986.  calling  for  a  5-year 
moratodum  on  any  new  class  III  tribal 
gaming  and  a  GAO  study  to  determine 


the  best  regulatory  scheme  for  class 
III  gaming  on  Indian  lands. 

The  House-passed  bill  was  referred 
to  the  Senate  Indian  Affairs  Commit- 
tee and  a  hearing  was  held  on  June  17. 
1986.  The  Senate  hearing  included  tes- 
timony on  both  H.R.  1920,  as  passed, 
and  S.  2557,  the  administration's  bill 
introduced  in  Jime  1986,  which, 
among  other  things,  prohibited  class 
III  gaming  activities  unless  conducted 
under  State  Jurisdiction.  The  Senate 
committee  had  held  an  earlier  hearing 
in  June  1985,  on  S.  902.  a  bill  spon- 
sored by  Senator  DeConcini  to  estab- 
lish regional  gaming  commissions.  As 
originally  introduced,  its  provisions 
were  very  similar  to  H.R.  1920. 

The  Senate  Indian  Affairs  Commit- 
tee reported  an  amended  version  of 
H.R.  1920  to  the  Senate  on  September 
15.  1986.  The  revised  committee  bill  af- 
finnatively  recognized  tribal  jurisdic- 
tion over  class  I  and  class  II  gaming 
but  provided  an  additional  Federal 
regulatory  system  for  class  II  activi- 
ties. The  bill  prohibited  class  III 
gaming.  Tribes,  as  a  whole,  oppose  any 
effort  by  Congress  to  unilaterally 
confer  jurisdiction  over  Indian  lands 
to  States  and  prefer  an  outright  ban 
of  class  III  games  to  any  direct  grant 
of  State  Jurisdiction.  The  Senate  bill 
reflected  the  tribal  position,  but  left 
the  option  open  to  tribes  to  seek  State 
jurisdiction  if  they  chose  to  engage  in 
more  sophisticated  forms  of  gambling. 

For  class  II  gaming,  the  Senate  bill 
recognized  a  strong  role  for  tribal  gov- 
ernments, while  the  administration's 
proposal  preempted  virtually  all  au- 
thority currently  exercised  by  the 
tribes.  According  to  the  majority 
views,  the  committee  did  "not  believe 
that  such  a  heavy  Federal  hand  is  ap- 
propriate at  this  time  and  has  opted 
for  continued  tribal  control,  but  sub- 
ject to  a  strong  Federal  pres- 
ence.* •  •  " 

The  major  provisions  of  the  bill  re- 
quired tribes  to  adopt  ordinances  gov- 
erning gaming  operations  and  the 
newly  established  Commission  to  ap- 
prove such  ordinances  before  a  game 
could  be  licensed.  It  provided  a  de- 
tailed system  for  the  investigation  and 
regulation  of  non-Indian  investors  and 
managers.  It  also  established  a  system, 
patterned  on  the  administration's  bill, 
for  civil  and  criminal  penalties,  includ- 
ing closure  authority,  to  assure  com- 
pliance with  the  act. 

Subsequent  to  reporting  the  bill,  and 
in  further  response  to  administration 
and  State  concerns,  additional  changes 
were  recommended  by  the  chairman 
of  the  Indian  Affairs  Committee. 
These  improvements  to  the  reported 
bill  are  incorporated  in  the  measure  I 
am  introducing  today,  along  with 
others  that  I  believe  will  strengthen 
the  bill  and  eliminate  some  major  con- 
cerns. In  brief,  the  bUl  provides  for  a 
Federal/tribal  partnership  for  the  reg- 
ulation of  bingo  and  similar  games  on 


Indian  lands.  Tribes  with  gaming  oper- 
ations must  pass  or  have  in  place  reso- 
lutions or  ordinances  that  meet  the 
standards  provided  in  the  bill.  The  en- 
abling document  must  then  be  ap- 
proved by  a  five-memt>er  National 
Indian  Gaming  CcMnmission.  which 
will  be  funded  by  assessments  of  tribal 
games  and  by  aimual  congressional  ap- 
propriations, on  an  equal  basis. 

All  class  I  traditional  games  that  are 
conducted  during  Indian  ceremonies 
and  pow-wows  will  remain  under  the 
exclusive  jurisdiction  of  tribes.  Tribes 
will  continue  to  have  jurisdiction  over 
class  II  bingo  games  but  this  jurisdic- 
tion is  subject  to  regulation  by  the 
Commission.  Besides  approving  ordi- 
nances, the  Commission  well  review  all 
management  contracts  to  insure  their 
compliance  with  the  bill.  Contracts 
will  be  submitted  to  rigorous  standards 
before  approval  or  disapproval.  Exten- 
sive and  detailed  criminal  background 
checks  will  be  required  for  all  manage- 
ment personnel  and  the  costs  of  such 
investigations  will  be  paid  for  by  those 
being  investigated. 

All  other  gaming— casino,  cards, 
pari-mutuel.  and  so  forth— is  barred  by 
the  bill,  unless  a  tribe  receives  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  a  transfer  of  criminal  and  civil  juris- 
diction over  a  class  III  game  to  a 
State.  Upon  acceptance  of  such  juris- 
diction, the  State  will  then  license  the 
proposed  class  III  activity.  Unlike  last 
year's  bill,  which  attempted  to  grand- 
father in  all  present  and  future  card 
games  that  are  now  legal  in  certain 
States,  this  bill  would  grandfather 
only  those  tribal  games  which  actually 
operated  on  January  1,  1987.  No  other 
tribal  card  gaming  would  be  permitted 
under  the  bill. 

The  administration  has  indicated 
their  support  for  the  definitions  in  the 
bill  for  class  I,  II,  and  III  gaming. 
They  also  accept  the  grandfathering 
of  existing  card  games.  The  adminis- 
tration would  like  all  the  Commis- 
sion's funding  to  be  paid  from  assess- 
ments on  games.  However.  I  believe 
congressional  oversight  through  the 
appropriations  process  will  be  vital  to 
an  effective  commission. 

A  continuing  issue  is  the  matter  of 
licensing.  I  believe  that  tribes,  as  part 
of  their  self-governing  process,  should 
continue  to  license  games,  operators, 
and  employees.  The  administration  be- 
lieves that  the  Commission  should  do 
the  actual  licensing.  Since  the  Com- 
mission will  have  approval  power  over 
all  ordinances  and  contracts,  and  has 
the  authority  to  shut  down  a  game 
when  anything  is  out  of  order.  I  do  not 
think  it  is  necessary  to  undermine  the 
right  of  tribes  to  govern  themselves  by 
removing  their  power  to  license  games 
and  employees. 

I  view  tribal  gaming  as  just  one  form 
of  economic  development  and  not  nec- 
essarily the  most  beneficial  one,  pri- 
marily because  of  the  dangers  inher- 


ent in  operating  a  large  cash  busine 
However.  I  recognize  how  important 
gaming  is  for  many  tribal  economies 
and  want  to  help  ensure  that  tribes, 
their  members,  and  the  public  are  pro- 
tected as  much  as  possible  from  crimi- 
nal elements.  I  believe  this  bill 
achieves  that  objective.  I  offer  this 
rather  extensive  background  state- 
ment because  I  want  the  Senate  to  be 
well  informed  on  the  issue  of  Jurisdic- 
tion of  gaming  on  Indian  lands  before 
considering  the  legislation.  Tribes  nat- 
urally want  very  much  to  retain 
gaming  as  an  important  source  of  reve- 
nue and  to  expand  upon  it  where  feasi- 
ble. As  trustee  for  Indian  tribes  and 
their  resources,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment must  address  the  serious  con- 
cerns raised  by  gaming  and  provide  a 
regulatory  system  that  meets  those 
concerns.  This  bill  provides  for  such  a 
system  and  it  is  my  intention  to  have 
this  legislation  addressed  expeditious- 
ly by  the  Senate  Indian  Affairs  Com- 
mittee so  that  we  might  complete  the 
work  of  the  past  two  Congresses.* 
•  Mr.  EVANS.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  today  to  join  with  my  col- 
leagues Senator  iNOtnrE  and  Senator 
Daschle  to  introduce  the  Indian 
Gaming  Regulatory  Act.  At  the 
present  time,  in  all  States  that  allow  a 
particular  type  of  gambling  subject  to 
State  controls  and  limitations,  an 
Indian  tribe  is  free  to  operate  the 
same  type  of  gambling  free  of  those 
controls.  This  situation  is  the  result  of 
a  series  of  Federal  circuit  court  deci- 
sions, beginning  with  Seminole  v.  Buf- 
terworth,  658  F.  2d  310  (5th  Crir.  1982). 
cert,  denied.  455  UJS.  1020  (1982). 

In  Seminole,  the  Fifth  Circuit  Court 
of  Appeals  held  that  Public  Law  83- 
280  conferred  criminal  and  civil  juris- 
diction over  Indian  reservations  to  cer- 
tain States,  but  that  it  did  not  confer 
general  regulatory  power  over  Indian 
tribes.  Consequently,  the  Seminole 
court  held  that  while  a  State  could 
prohibit  certain  types  of  gambling  ac- 
tivities altogther.  it  could  not  reg\ilate 
games  in  Indian  country.  This  distinc- 
tion is  consistent  with  Federal  court 
decisions  interpreting  the  Organized 
Crime  Act  of  1970. 

We  recognize  the  legitimate  inter- 
ests of  Indian  tribes  in  the  operation 
of  games  free  of  State  regulation.  The 
ability  of  tribes  to  conduct  gaming  ac- 
tivities is  a  valuable  asset  from  which 
they  reap  innumerable  rewards.  Fur- 
thermore, a  contrary  view  would  un- 
dermine the  most  fundamental  aspects 
of  tribal  sovereignty.  Yet  we  also  rec- 
ognize the  valid  concerns  of  the  States 
and  the  U.S.  Department  of  Justice 
that  Indian  gaming  is  conducted  fairly 
and  free  of  criminal  infiltration.  The 
bill  we  are  introducing  today  is  an  at- 
tempt to  balance  these  competing  con- 
cerns. 

Briefly,  the  bill  divides  games  Into 
three    categories:    ceremonial    games 
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I):  Wngo  and  pullUbs  (class  II): 
unn  such  as  card  games,  para- 
mutud  hone  and  do*  racing,  and  Jai 
alai  (daa  m).  The  bOl  would  have  no 
effect  on  ceranonlal  games.  But  it 
would  establish  a  NaUonal  Indian 
Oaming  Commission  to  oversee  tribal 
regulatian  of  dass  II  games.  The  Com- 
misBion  would  consist  of  five  members, 
two  of  which  must  be  members  of  fed- 
erally recognized  tribes.  Not  more 
than  three  can  be  of  the  same  political 
party.  Tlie  chairman  would  be  vp- 
polnted  by  the  President,  subject  to 
Senate  confirmation,  and  the  remain- 
der of  the  members  would  be  appoint- 
ed by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
The  legislation  would  prohibit  class 
in  games,  unless  such  games  are  al- 
lowed under  State  law  and  are  ap- 
proved by  the  State  in  which  the  res- 
ervation is  located.  FinaUy.  the  biU 
would  allow  conversion  of  fee  lands  to 
trust  land  for  gambling  purposes  only 
if  the  land  is  within  the  boundaries  of 
or  contiguous  to  a  reservation.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  in  consulta- 
tion with  local  and  State  officials,  may 
ccmvert  noncontiguous  land  to  trust 
ownership  only  if  approved  by  the 
CMvemor  of  the  State  in  which  the 
land  is  located. 

Mr.  President.  I  commend  the  chair- 
man of  the  Indian  Affairs  Committee 
Senator  Ihouts  and  those  who  worked 
long  and  hard  to  bring  this  bill  to  its 
present  form.  Tet  I  believe,  and  I  am 
sure  they  would  agree,  that  certain 
elements  of  the  bill  deserve  further 
consideration  and  posdble  refinement. 
Specifically,  I  have  concerns  about  the 
treatment  of  so-called  class  in  gaming 
and  the  ^plication  of  State  regulation 
over  these  types  Of  activities.  Further- 
more. I  am  concerned  about  provisions 
in  the  bill  allowing  the  Commission  to 
appoint  staff  without  regard  to  normal 
civil  service  limitations. 

Mr.  President.  I  look  forward  to 
hearings  on  this  legislation  to  learn 
the  views  of  others  on  its  particulars. 
And  I  look  forward  to  working  with 
the  distinguished  chairman  and  mem- 
bers of  the  Indian  Affairs  Committee, 
and  ultimately  with  the  distinguished 
members  of  the  Interior  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  to  bring 
this  legislation  to  fruition. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  and  a  section-by-sec- 
tion analysis  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Raooao.  as  follows: 

&5S5 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houae  of 
Re^reeetUativea  a/  the  United  State*  of 
America  <«  Congreee  oucmNed,  That  this 
Act  may  be  died  u  the  "Indian  Gamins 
Regulatory  Act"^ 

rnramas 

8k.  2.  (a)  The  Oongreas  finds  that— 

(1)  numeraua  Indian  tribes  have  become 
engaged  in  or  have  licensed  gsming  activi- 
ties an  Indian  lands  as  a  means  of  generat- 
Ing  tribal  govemmental  revenue; 


(2)  states  have  no  criminal  Jurisdiction 
over  Indians  in  Indian  country  except  to  the 
extent  that  the  Congress  has  provided  by 
letlslation  that  the  SUtes,  rather  than  the 
Federal  Oovemment.  should  exercise  Juris- 
diction over  s  pmrticular  subject  matter; 

(3)  the  Federsi  and  tribal  governments  ex- 
ercise criminal  Juriaifiction  over  crimes  com- 
mitted in  Indian  country,  except  in  certain 
special  situations  generally  not  related  to 
gambling; 

(4)  Federal  law  sometimes  assimilates  the 
criminal  laws  of  the  States  when  there  is  no 
general  Federal  criminal  statute  on  point; 

(5)  several  Federal  courts  have  held  that 
State  criminal  laws  are  assimilated  by  sec- 
tion 13  of  title  18,  United  SUtes  Code  for 
enforcement  by  the  Federal  Oovemment  in 
Indian  country,  that  State  gambling  en- 
forcement statutes  are  regulatory  laws 
whicb  are  not  assimilated  by  section  13  of 
title  18.  United  States.  Code,  or  made  appli- 
cable to  Indians  or  Indian  tribes  by  Public 
Law  83-280:  and.  consequently,  that  the 
Indian  tribes  have  the  exclusive  right  to 
regulate  gaming  which  is  not  prohibited  by 
Federal  law  and  which  is  conducted  in  a 
State  which  does  not.  as  a  matter  of  crimi- 
nal law  and  public  policy,  prohibit  such 
gaming: 

(6)  Federal  courts  have  held  that  section 
2103  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as  amended. 
(25  U,S.C.  81)  requires  Secretarial  review  of 
management  contracts  dealing  with  Indian 
gaming,  but  does  not  provide  standards  for 
approval  of  such  contracts; 

(7)  existing  Federal  law  does  not  provide 
clear  standards  or  regulations  for  the  con- 
duct of  gaming  on  Indian  lands:  and 

(8)  a  principal  goal  of  Federal  Indian 
policy  is  to  promote  tribal  economic  devel- 
opment, tribal  self-  sufficiency,  and  strong 
tribal  government. 

DECLAKATION  OF  POLICY 

Sec.  3.  The  purpose  of  this  Act  is— 

( 1 )  to  provide  a  statutory  basis  for  the  op- 
eration of  gaming  by  Indian  tribes  as  a 
meant  of  promoting  tribal  economic  devel- 
opment, self-sufficiency,  and  strong  tribal 
governments: 

(2)  to  provide  a  statutory  basis  for  the  reg- 
ulation of  gaming  by  an  Indian  tribe  ade- 
quate to  shield  it  from  organized  crime  and 
other  corrupting  influences,  to  ensure  that 
the  Indian  tribe  is  the  primary  beneficiary 
of  the  gaming  operation,  and  to  assure  that 
gaming  is  conducted  fairly  and  honestly  by 
both  the  operator  and  players;  and 

(3)  to  declare  that  the  establishment  of  in- 
dependent Federal  regulatory  authority  for 
gaming  on  Indian  lands,  the  establishment 
of  Federal  standards  for  gaming  on  Indian 
lands,  and  the  establishment  of  a  National 
Indian  Gaming  Commission  are  necessary 
to  meet  congressional  concerns  regarding 
gaming  and  to  protect  such  gaming  as  a 
meant  of  generating  tribal  revenue. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  4.  For  purposes  of  this  Act— 

(1)  The  term  "Attorney  General"  means 
the  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States. 

(2)  The  term  "Chairman"  means  the 
ChalRnan  of  the  National  Indian  Gaming 
Commission. 

(3)  The  term  "Commission"  means  the 
National  Indian  Gaming  Commission  estat>- 
lished  pursuant  to  section  5  of  this  Act. 

(4)  The  term  "Indian  lands"  means — 

(A)  all  lands  within  the  limits  of  any 
Indian  reservation:  and 

(B)  any  lands  title  to  which  is  either  held 
in  trust  by  the  United  States  for  the  benefit 
of  any  Indian  tril>e  or  individual  or  held  by 


any  Indian  tribe  or  Individual  subject  to  re- 
striction bt  the  United  States  against  alien- 
ation and  over  which  an  Indian  tribe  exer- 
cises governmental  power. 

(5)  The  tenn  "Indian  tribe"  means  any 
Indian  tril^,  band,  nation,  or  other  orga- 
nized group  or  community  of  Indians  which 
is  recognized  as  eligible  by  the  Secretary  for 
the  special  programs  and  services  provided 
by  the  Unhed  SUtes  to  Indians  because  of 
their  sUtua  as  Indians  and  is  recognized  as 
possessing  powers  of  self-government. 

(6)  The  term  "gaming"  means  to  deal,  op- 
erate, cany  on,  conduct,  or  maintain  for 
play  any  banking  or  percentage  game  of 
chance  played  for  money,  property,  credit, 
or  any  represenUtive  value. 

(7)  The  term  "class  I  gaming"  means 
social  games  solely  for  prizes  of  minimal 
value  or  traditional  forms  of  Indian  gaming 
engaged  in  by  individuals  as  a  part  of  or  in 
connection  with  triltal  ceremonies  or  cele- 
brations. 

(8)  The  term  "class  n  gaming"  means 
games  of  chance  commonly  known  as  bingo 
or  lotto  which  are  played  for  prizes,  includ- 
ing monetary  prizes,  with  cards  l)earing 
numbers  or  other  designations,  the  holder 
covering  sach  numbers  or  designations  as 
objects,  similarly  numbered  or  designated, 
are  drawn  from  a  receptacle  or  electronical- 
ly determiaed  and  the  game  being  won  by 
the  person  first  covering  a  previously  desig- 
nated arrangement  of  numbers  or  designa- 
tions on  sUch  card,  and  shall  also  include, 
where  ottierwise  legal,  pull-Ults,  punch 
boards,  tip  Jars,  and  other  similar  games. 
Class  II  gaming  may  include  electronic  or 
electromechanical  facsimiles  of  the  forego- 
ing games,  where  devices  of  such  types  are 
otherwise  legal  under  SUte  law.  Within 
sixty  days  of  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act,  the  Secretary  shall  identify  and  pre- 
pare a  list  of  each  tribally  owned  card  game 
operated  at  of  January  1,  1987,  on  Indians 
lands  in  those  SUtes  where  such  card 
gaming  is  otherwise  legal,  and  shall  publish 
such  a  list  in  the  Federal  Register.  In  ac- 
cordance wlith  section  13,  if  the  tribal  ordi- 
nance governing  the  operation  of  such  iden- 
tified Indian  card  game  complies  with  sec- 
tion 11  of  this  Act  and  any  management 
contract  pertaining  to  such  game  complies 
with  section  12  of  this  Act,  such  card  game 
shall  be  deemed  a  class  II  gaming  activity 
for  purposes  of  regulation  under  this  Act. 

(9)  The  term  "class  III  gaming"  means  all 
other  fonxB  of  gaming  that  are  not  class  I 
gaming  or  elass  II  gaming. 

(10)  The  term  "net  revenues"  means  gross 
revenues  of  an  Indian  gaming  activity  less 
amounts  paid  out  as,  or  paid  for,  prizes  and 
total  operating  expenses  including  manage- 
ment fees. 

(11)  The  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior. 

NATIONKL  INDIAN  CAKING  COMMISSION 

Sec.  5.  (a)  There  is  esUblished  within  the 
Oepartment  of  the  Interior  a  Commission  to 
be  known  as  the  National  Indian  Gaming 
Commission. 

(bxi)  TIw  Commission  shall  be  composed 
of  five  full-time  meml>ers  who  shall  be  ap- 
pointed as  follows: 

(A)  a  Chairman,  who  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  Preaident  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate;  and 

(B)  four  associate  members  who  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

(2KA)  the  Department  of  Justice  shall 
conduct  a  baclisround  investigation  on  any 
person  considered  for  appointment  to  the 
Commission- 


(B)  The  Secretary  shall  publish  in  the 
Federal  Register  the  name  and  other  infor- 
mation the  Secretary  deems  pertinent  re- 
garding a  nominee  for  membership  on  the 
Commission  and  shall  allow  a  period  of  not 
less  than  thirty  days  for  receipt  of  public 
comment. 

(3)  Not  more  than  ttiree  members  of  the 
Commission  shall  be  of  the  same  political 
party.  At  least  two  members  of  the  Commis- 
sion shall  be  enrolled  memtiers  of  a  federal- 
ly recognized  tril>e. 

(4)  The  memliers  of  the  Commission  sliall 
be  appointed  for  three  year  terms,  except 
that  the  initial  terms  of  the  Commission 
shall  be  staggered  so  that^ 

(A)  three  members,  including  the  Chair- 
man, shall  serve  terms  of  three  years:  and 

(B)  two  members  shall  serve  terms  of  two 
years. 

(5)  No  individual  shall  be  eligible  for  any 
appointment  to,  or  to  continue  service  on, 
the  Commission,  who— 

(A)  has  been  convicted  of  a  felony  or 
gaming  offense: 

(B)  has  any  financial  interest  in,  or  man- 
agement responsibility  for,  any  gaming  ac- 
tivity: or 

(C)  has  a  financial  Interest  in,  or  manage- 
ment responsibility  for,  any  management 
contract  approved  pursuant  to  section  12  of 
this  Act. 

(6)  During  his  term  of  office,  a  Commis- 
sioner may  only  be  removed  by  the  appoint- 
ing authority  for  neglect  of  duty,  or  malfea- 
sance in  office,  or  for  other  good  cause 
shown. 

(c)  Vacancies  occurring  on  the  Commis- 
sion shall  be  filled  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  original  appointment.  A  member  may 
serve  after  the  expiration  of  his  term  until 
his  successor  has  been  appointed,  unless  he 
has  been  removed  for  cause  under  subsec- 
tion (bK6). 

(d)  Three  members  of  the  Commission,  at 
least  one  of  which  is  the  Chairman  or  Vice 
Chairman,  shall  constitute  a  quorum. 

(e)  The  (Ilommission  shall  select,  by  major- 
ity vote,  one  of  the  members  to  serve  as  Vice 
Chairman  who  shall  serve  as  Chairman 
during  meetings  of  the  Commission  in  the 
absence  of  the  Chairman. 

(f)  The  Commission  shall  meet  at  the  call 
of  the  Chairman  or  a  majority  of  its  mem- 
bers. 

(g)(1)  The  Chairman  of  the  Conunission 
shall  be  paid  at  a  rate  equal  to  that  of  level 
rv  of  the  Executive  Schedule  under  section 
5315  of  title  5.  United  SUtes  Code. 

(2)  The  associate  members  of  the  Commis- 
sion shall  each  be  paid  at  a  rate  equal  to 
that  of  level  V  of  the  Executive  Schedule 
under  section  5316  of  title  5.  United  SUtes 
Code. 

(3)  All  members  of  the  Commission  shall 
be  reimbursed  for  travel,  subsistence,  and 
other  necessary  expenses  incurred  by  them 
in  the  performance  of  their  duties. 

POWERS  OF  THE  CHAIRMAN 

Sec.  6.  (a)  The  Chairman  shall  have 
power,  subject  to  an  appeal  to  the  Commis- 
sion, to — 

(1)  issue  orders  of  temporary  closure  of 
gaming  activities  as  provided  in  section 
14(b): 

(2)  levy  and  collect  civil  fines  as  provided 
in  section  14(a): 

(3)  approve  tribal  ordinances  or  resolu- 
tions regulating  class  II  gaming  as  provided 
in  section  11(b):  and 

(4)  approve  management  contracU  for 
class  II  gaming  as  provided  in  section  12. 


(b)  The  Chairman  shall  have  such  other 
powers  as  may  be  delegated  by  the  Commis- 
sion. 

POWERS  OP  THE  COMMISSION 

Sk.  7.  (a)  The  Commission— 

(1)  shall  monitor  Indian  gaming  activities 
on  a  continuing  basis: 

(2)  stiall  inspect  and  examine  all  premises 
where  Indian  gaming  is  conducted; 

(3)  shall  conduct  or  cause  to  be  conducted 
such  background  investigations  as  may  l>e 
necessary; 

(4)  may  demand  access  to  and  inspect,  ex- 
amine, photocopy,  and  audit  all  papers, 
booics,  and  records  respecting  gross  revenues 
of  a  gaming  activity  and  all  other  matters 
necessary  to  the  enforcement  of  this  Act; 

(5)  may  use  the  United  SUtes  mail  in  the 
same  manner  and  under  the  same  condi- 
tions as  other  departments  and  agencies  of 
the  United  SUtes: 

(6)  may  procure  supplies,  services,  and 
property  by  contract  in  accordance  with  ai>- 
plicable  Federal  laws  and  regulations: 

(7)  may  enter  into  contracts  with  Federal, 
SUte,  tribal  and  private  entities  for  activi- 
ties necessary  to  the  discharge  of  the  duties 
of  the  Commission  and.  to  the  extent  feasi- 
ble, contract  the  enforcement  of  the  Com- 
mission's regulations  with  the  Indian  tribes: 

(8)  may  hold  such  hearings,  sit  and  act  at 
such  times  and  places,  take  such  testimony, 
and  receive  such  evidence  as  the  Commis- 
sion deems  appropriate; 

(9)  may  administer  oaths  or  affirmations 
to  witnesses  appearing  before  the  Commis- 
sion: and 

(10)  shall  promulgate  such  regulations 
and  guidelines  as  it  deems  appropriate  to 
implement  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

(b)  The  Commission  shall  submit  a  report 
with  minority  views,  if  any,  to  the  Congress 
on  December  31,  1988,  and  every  two  years 
thereafter.  The  report  shall  include  infor- 
mation on— 

(1)  whether  the  associate  commissioners 
should  continue  as  full  or  part-time  offi- 
cials: 

(2)  funding,  including  income  and  ex- 
penses, of  the  Commission: 

(3)  recommendations  for  amendments  to 
the  Act:  and 

(4)  any  other  matter  deemed  appropriate 
by  the  Commission. 

COMMISSION  STAFFING 

Sec.  8.  (a)  The  Chairman  shall  appoint  a 
General  Counsel  to  the  Commission  who 
shall  be  paid  at  the  annual  rate  of  basic  pay 
payable  for  GS-18  of  the  General  Schedule 
under  section  5332  of  title  5.  United  SUtes 
Code. 

(b)  The  Chairman  shall  appoint  and  su- 
pervise other  sUff  on  the  Commission  with- 
out regard  to  the  provisions  of  title  5. 
United  SUtes  Code,  governing  appoint- 
ments in  the  competitive  service.  Such  sUff 
shall  be  paid  without  regard  to  the  provi- 
sions of  chapter  51  and  subchapter  III  of 
chapter  53  of  such  title  relating  to  classifi- 
cation and  General  Schedule  pay  rates, 
except  that  no  individual  so  appointed  may 
receive  pay  in  excess  of  the  annual  rate  of 
basic  pay  payable  for  GS-17  of  the  General 
Schedule  under  section  5332  of  that  title. 

(c)  the  Chairman  may  procure  temporary 
and  intermittent  services  under  section 
3109(b)  of  title  5.  United  SUtes  Code,  but  at 
rates  for  individuals  not  to  exceed  the  daily 
equivalent  of  the  maximum  annual  rate  of 
basic  pay  payable  for  GS-18  of  the  General 
Service. 

(d)  Upon  the  request  of  the  Chairman,  the 
head  of  any  Federal  agency  is  authorized  to 


detail  any  of  the  personnel  of  such  agency 
to  the  Commission  to  assist  the  ConuniMion 
in  carrying  out  iu  duties  under  this  Act, 
unless  otherwise  prohibited  by  law. 

(e)  The  Secretary  or  Administrator  of 
General  Services  shall  provide  to  the  Com- 
mission on  a  reimbursable  basis  such  admin- 
istrative support  services  as  the  Commission 
may  request. 

COMMISSION— ACCESS  TO  DIFORMATIOR 

Sec.  9.  The  Commission  may  secure  from 
any  department  or  agency  of  the  United 
SUtes  information  necessary  to  enable  it  to 
carry  out  this  Act.  Upon  the  request  of  the 
Chairman,  the  head  of  such  department  or 
agency  shall  furnish  such  information  to 
the  Commission,  unless  otherwise  prohibit- 
ed by  law. 

INTERIM  AUTHORrry  TO  RBGOTJITE  GAMmC 

Sec.  10.  The  Secretary  shall  continue  to 
exercise  those  authorities  currently  vested 
in  him  relating  to  supervision  of  Indian 
gaming  until  such  time  as  the  Commission 
is  organized  and  promulgates  regulations. 
The  Secretary  shall  provide  staff  and  tup- 
port  assistance  to  faciliute  an  orderly  tran- 
sition to  regulation  of  Indian  gaming  by  the 
Commission. 

TRIBAL  GAMING  ORDINANCES 

Sec.  11.  (aKl)  Class  I  gaming  on  Indian 
lands  is  within  the  exclusive  Jurisdiction  of 
the  Indian  tribes  and  shall  not  be  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

(2)  Any  Indian  gaming  that  is  defined  as 
class  II  gan\ing  on  Indian  lands  shall  contin- 
ue to  be  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Indian  tribes,  but  shall  be  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  this  Act,  if  such  Indian  gaming 
is  located  within  a  SUte  that  permiU  such 
gaming  for  any  purpose  by  any  person,  or- 
ganization or  entity  (and  such  gaming  is  not 
otherwise  prohibited  by  Federal  law). 

(bx  1 )  An  Indian  tribe  may  engage  in.  or  li- 
cense and  regulate,  class  II  gaming  on 
Indian  lands  within  such  tribe's  Jurisdiction, 
if- 

(A)  such  Indian  gaming  is  located  within  a 
SUte  that  permiU  such  gaming  for  any  pur- 
pose by  any  person,  organization  or  entity 
(and  such  gaming  is  not  otherwise  prohibit- 
ed by  Federal  law),  and 

(B>  the  governing  body  of  the  Indian  tribe 
adopts  tui  ordinance  or  resolution  which  is 
approved  by  the  Chairman  pursuant  to  this 
Act. 

A  separate  license  shall  be  required  for  each 
place,  facility,  or  location  on  Indian  lands  at 
which  class  II  gaming  is  conducted. 

(2)  The  Chairman  shall  approve  any  tribal 
ordinance  or  resolution  concerning  the  con- 
duct, or  regulation  of  class  II  gaming  on  the 
Indian  lands  of  the  Indian  tribe  if  such  ordi- 
nance or  resolution  provides  that— 

(A)  except  as  provided  In  paragraph  (4), 
the  Indian  tribe  shall  have  the  sole  proprie- 
Ury  interest  and  responsibility  for  the  con- 
duct of  any  gaming  activity; 

(B)  net  revenues  from  any  tribal  gaming 
are  not  to  be  used  for  purposes  other  than— 

(i)  to  fund  tribal  govenunent  operations 
or  programs; 

(ii)  to  provide  for  the  general  welfare  of 
the  Indian  tribe  and  its  members: 

(tii)  to  promote  tribal  economic  develop- 
ment: 

(iv)  to  donate  to  charitable  organizations: 
or 

(v>  to  help  fund  operations  of  local  gov- 
ernment agencies: 

(C>  annual  ouUide  independent  audiU  of 
the  gaming  will  lie  obtained  by  the  Indian 
tribe  and  made  available  to  the  Commission; 
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(D)  all  eoBtncU  for  BuppUes,  services,  or 
nonwhins  tat  ft  contract  amount  in  excess 
of  ttt^WM  annually  (except  contracts  for 
profeiriOBal  legal  or  aeeountlnc  services)  re- 
latinc  to  audi  gaming  shall  be  sabject  to 
raeh  independent  audita: 

(B)  the  oonatructloa  and  maintenance  of 
the  gamine  faeOlty.  and  the  operation  of 
that  f^— «fc«g  is  conducted  in  a  manner  which 
adequatdy  protects  the  environment  and 
the  pubUe  health  and  safety:  and 

(F)  an  adequate  ayatem  which— 

(1)  enaurea  that  badvround  investigations 
are  conducted  on  the  primary  management 
officials  and  key  employees  of  the  gaming 
entetpriae  and  that  oversight  of  such  offi- 
cials and  their  management  is  conducted  on 
an  onff^ng  baala:  and 

(U>  Includes— 

(I)  tribal  licenses  for  primary  manage- 
ment officials  and  key  employees  of  the 
gaming  enterprise  with  prompt  notification 
to  the  Commission  of  the  Issuance  of  such 
licenses: 

(II)  a  standard  whereby  any  person  whose 
prior  activities,  criminal  record,  if  any.  or 
reputation,  habits  and  associations  pose  a 
threat  to  the  public  interest  or  to  the  effec- 
tive regulation  of  gaming,  or  create  or  en- 
hance the  dangers  of  unsuitable,  unfair,  or 
Illegal  practices  and  methods  and  activities 
In  the  conduct  of  gaming  shall  not  be  eligi- 
ble for  employment;  and 

(in)  notification  to  the  Commission  by 
the  Indian  tribe  before  the  issuance  of  such 
Ilcenae  of  the  results  of  such  background 
chedL 

(3)  Net  revenues  from  any  tribal  gaming 
may  be  used  to  make  per  capita  payments  to 
tribal  members  otiLy  if — 

(A)  the  Indian  tribe  has  prepared  a  plan 
to  allocate  revenues  to  uses  authorized  by 
paragraph  (2KB); 

(B)  the  plan  is  approved  by  the  Secretary 
as  adequate,  particularly  with  respect  to 
uaea  described  in  clause  (i>  or  (iii)  of  para- 
graph OKB):  and 

(C)  those  payments  are  subject  to  Federal 
taxation  and  tribes  notify  members  of  such 
tax  liability  when  payments  are  made. 

(4XA)  A  tribal  ordinance  or  resolution 
may  i»ovide  for  the  licensing  or  regulation 
of  daaa  II  gaming  activities  owned  by  indi- 
viduals or  entities  other  than  the  Indian 
tribe  and  conducted  on  Indian  lands,  except 
that  the  tribal  licensing  reqtiirements  shall 
be  at  least  as  restrictive  as  those  established 
by  State  law  governing  similar  gaming 
within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  SUte  within 
which  such  Indian  lands  are  located.  No  in- 
dividual or  entity,  other  than  the  Indian 
tribe.  shaU  be  eligible  to  receive  a  tribal  li- 
cense to  own  a  class  II  gaming  activity 
within  the  Indian  tribe's  Jurisdiction  if  such 
Individual  or  entity  would  not  be  eligible  to 
recrive  a  State  license  to  conduct  the  same 
activity  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  SUte. 

(BXI)  The  provisions  of  subparagraph  (A) 
of  this  paragraph  and  the  provisions  of  sub- 
paragrapha  (A)  and  (B)  of  paragraph  (2) 
shall  not  bar  the  continued  operation  of  an 
Individually  owned  class  II  gaming  oper- 
ation that  was  operating  on  September  1. 
l»M,lf- 

(I)  such  gaming  operation  Is  licensed  and 
regulated  by  an  Indian  tribe  pursuant  to  an 
ordinance  reviewed  and  approved  by  the 
Commiaaion  in  accordance  with  section  13 
of  the  Act. 

(II)  income  to  the  Indi^  tribe  from  such 
gaming  ia  used  only  for  the  purposes  de- 
acrlbed  In  paragraph  (3XB)  of  this  subsec- 
Uon. 

(m)  not  leas  than  60  percent  of  the  net 
levenuea  la  incnae  to  the  Indian  tribe,  and 


(IT)  the  owner  of  such  gaming  operation 
pays  an  appropriate  assessment  to  the  Na- 
tional Indian  Gaming  Commission  under 
section  18(aKl)  for  regulation  of  such 
gaming. 

(ii)  The  exemption  from  the  application  of 
this  subsection  provided  under  this  subpara- 
graph may  not  be  transferred  to  any  person 
or  entity  and  shall  remain  in  effect  only  so 
long  as  the  gaming  activity  remains  within 
the  tame  nature  and  scope  as  operated  on 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(iii)  Within  sixty  days  of  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act.  the  Secretary  shall  pre- 
pare a  list  of  each  individually  owned 
gamkig  operation  to  which  clause  (i)  applies 
and  shall  publish  such  list  in  the  Federal 
Register. 

(cXl)  The  Commission  may  consult  with 
appropriate  law  enforcement  officials  con- 
cerning gaming  licenses  Issued  by  an  Indian 
tribe  and  shall  have  thirty  days  to  notify 
the  Indian  tribe  of  any  objections  to  issu- 
ance of  such  license. 

(2)  If.  after  the  issuance  of  a  gaming  li- 
cense, reliable  information  is  received  from 
the  Commission  indicating  that  a  primary 
management  official  or  liey  employee  does 
not  meet  the  standard  established  under 
subsection  <b)(2MFKii)(II).  the  Indian  tribe 
shall  suspend  such  license  and.  after  notice 
and  hearing,  may  revoke  such  license. 

(dXl)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (2) 
of  this  subsection,  class  III  gaming  shsOl  be 
unlawful  on  any  Indian  lands  under  section 
1166  of  Utle  18.  United  SUtes  Code. 

(2XA)  A  gaming  activity  on  Indian  lands 
that  is  otherwise  legal  within  the  State 
where  such  lands  are  located  may  be 
exempt  from  the  operation  of  paragraph  (1) 
of  this  subsection  where  the  Indian  tribe  re- 
quests the  Secretary  to  consent  to  the  trans- 
fer ef  all  civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction, 
except  for  taxing  authority,  pertaining  to 
the  licensing  and  regulation  of  gaming  over 
the  proposed  gaming  enterprise  to  the  State 
within  which  such  gaming  enterprise  is  to 
be  located  and  the  Secretary  so  consents. 
Such  transfer  shall  provide  the  State  with 
the  authority  to  make  appropriate  and  rea- 
sonable assessments  of  the  Indian  tribe  or 
management  contractor,  as  appropriate,  to 
compensate  such  State  for  all  reasonable 
costs  incurred  by  it  for  investigating,  licens- 
ing and  regulating  the  gaming  enterprise, 
but  may  not  exceed  the  costs  attributed  to 
the  regulation  of  other  similar  gaming  en- 
terprises operated  by  nontribal  licensees 
within  such  State.  If  a  State  assesses  any 
charge,  commission,  fee,  or  tax  on  a  non- 
Indian  parimutuel  gaming  enterprise  in 
excess  of  the  cost  of  regulating  such  an  en- 
terprise, a  class  III  tribal  parimutuel  gaming 
enterprise  shall  not  be  liable  for  such  excess 
charge,  commission,  fee.  or  tax  so  long  as 
the  bidian  tribe  uses  the  funds  retained  for 
purposes  limited  to  those  described  in  sub- 
section (b)(2KB):  but  the  share  of  parimutu- 
el p«ols  returned  to  the  bettor  at  Indian 
gamkig  enterprises  shall  not  exceed  the  per- 
centage share  returned  to  bettors  at  non- 
Indlgn  gaming  enterprises  of  a  similar 
nature. 

(B)  The  Secretary  shall  approve  gaming 
jurisdictional  transfer  under  subparagraph 
(A)  where  the  Commission  certifies— 

(i)  that  the  Indian  tribe's  authorizing  res- 
olution or  ordinance  conforms  to  the  re- 
quirements of  subparagraphs  (A)  and  (B)  of 
subsection  (bK2); 

(ii)  that  any  management  contract  con- 
forms to  section  12;  and 

(liD  that  the  State  within  which  such 
gaming  enterprise  is  proposed  to  be  estab- 


lished   haa   agreed    to   such    jurisdictional 
transfer. 

(C)  The  Secretary  shall  cause  to  be  pub- 
lished in  the  Pederal  Register  a  notice  of 
consent  to  the  transfer  of  jurisdiction  under 
subparagmph  (A).  Such  transfer  shall  be  ef- 
fective sixty  days  after  publication  and  shall 
terminate  as  of  the  date  such  gaming  enter- 
prise ceases  to  operate.  In  the  event  of  a  ces- 
sation of  operation  such  transfer  of  jurisdic- 
tion shall  remain  in  full  force  and  effect  as 
to  any  activity  which  occurs  prior  to  such 
cessation. 

(D)  In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
section  1166(d)  of  title  18.  United  SUtes 
Code,  proeecution  and  enforcement  pursu- 
ant to  this  subsection  shall  be  within  the 
appropriate  courts  of  the  respective  SUte. 

(E)  The  provisions  of  section  5  of  the  Act 
of  Januarjr  2.  1951  (64  SUt.  1135:  15  U.S.C. 
1175)  shall  not  apply  to  any  gaming  con- 
ducted under  this  subsection. 

(3)  For  purj>oses  of  this  subsection,  any 
regulation  or  authority  exercised  by  a  SUte 
under  this  subsection,  including  issuance  of 
a  license,  shall  be  exercised  in  the  same 
manner  and  to  the  same  extent  as  it  is  exer- 
cised on  non-Indian  lands  within  the  SUte. 

(4)  For, purposes  of  this  subsection,  an 
Indian  tribe  shall  be  considered  to  be  a 
person  and  shall  have  the  same  rights  and 
remedies  that  any  person  or  citizen  of  the 
United  SUtes  has.  and  any  SUte  or  Federal 
court  of  competent  jurisdiction  shall  have 
jurisdiction  and  authority  to  issue  such 
orders  as  may  be  necessary  to  enforce  the 
rights  granted  under  this  subsection. 

(e)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  not  later 
than  ninety  days  after  the  submission  of 
any  tribal  gaming  ordinance  or  resolution, 
the  Chairman  shall  approve  such  ordinance 
or  resolution  if  it  meets  the  requirements  of 
this  section.  Any  such  ordinance  or  resolu- 
tion not  acted  upon  at  the  end  of  that 
ninety  day  period  shall  be  deemed  to  have 
been  approved  by  the  Chairman,  but  only  to 
the  extent  such  ordinance  or  resolution  is 
consistent  with  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

MAMAGDIEirT  COItTRACTS 

Sec.  12.  (aXl)  Subject  to  the  approval  of 
the  Chairtnan.  an  Indian  tribe  may  enter 
into  a  management  contract  for  the  oper- 
ation and  management  of  a  class  II  gaming 
activity  tint  the  Indian  tribe  may  engage  in 
under  section  11(b)(1),  but.  before  approv- 
ing such  contract,  the  Chairman  shall  re- 
quire and  obtain  the  following  information: 

(A)  the  name,  address,  and  other  addition- 
al pertinent  background  information  on 
each  person  or  entity  (including  Individuals 
comprising  such  entity)  having  a  financial 
interest  in,  or  management  responsibility 
for,  such  oontract,  or,  in  the  case  of  a  corpo- 
ration, those  individuals  who  serve  on  the 
board  of  directors  of  such  corporation  and 
each  of  its  stockholders  who  hold  (directly 
or  indirectly)  10  percent  or  more  of  iU 
issued  and  outstanding  stock; 

(B)  a  description  of  any  previous  experi- 
ence that  each  person  listed  pursuant  to 
subparagTl4>h  (A)  has  had  with  other 
gaming  contracts  with  Indian  tribes  or  with 
the  gaming  Industry  generally,  including 
specifically  the  name  and  address  of  any  li- 
censing or  regulatory  agency  with  which 
such  person  has  had  a  contract  relating  to 
gaming;  and 

(C)  a  complete  financial  sUtement  of  each 
person  listed  pursuant  to  subparagraph  (A). 

(2)  Any  person  listed  pursuant  to  para- 
graph (1)CA)  shall  be  required  to  respond  to 
such   written   or  oral   questions   that   the 


Chairman  may  propound  in  accordance  with 
his  responsibilities  under  this  section. 

(b)  The  Chairman  may  approve  any  man- 
agement contract  entered  into  pursuant  to 
this  section  only  if  he  determines  that  It 
provides  at  least— 

(1)  for  adequate  accounting  procedures 
that  are  mainUlned,  and  for  verifiable  fi- 
nancial reports  that  are  prepared,  by  or  for 
the  tribal  governing  body  on  a  monthly 
basis: 

(2)  for  access  to  the  daily  operations  of 
the  gaming  to  appropriate  tribal  officials 
who  shall  also  have  a  right  to  verify  the 
daily  gross  revenues  and  in<x>me  made  from 
any  such  tribal  gaming  activity; 

(3)  for  a  minimum  guaranteed  payment  to 
the  Indian  tribe  that  has  preference  over 
the  retirement  of  development  and  con- 
struction costs; 

(4)  for  an  agreed  ceiling  for  the  repay- 
ment of  development  and  construction 
costs: 

(5)  for  a  contract  term  not  to  exceed  five 
years:  and 

(6)  for  grounds  and  mechanisms  for  termi- 
nating such  contract,  but  actual  contract 
termination  shall  not  require  the  approval 
of  the  Commission. 

(c)  The  Chairman  may  approve  a  manage- 
ment contract  providing  for  a  fee  based 
upon  a  percentage  of  the  net  revenues  of  a 
tribal  gaming  activity  if  he  determines  that 
such  percentage  fee  is  reasonable  in  light  of 
surrounding  circumstances,  but  in  no  event 
shall  such  fee  exceed  30  percent  of  the  net 
revenues. 

(d)  Not  later  than  one  hundred  and  eighty 
days  after  the  submission  of  a  contract,  the 
Chairman  shall  approve  or  disapprove  such 
contract  on  its  merits.  The  Chairman  may 
extend  the  one  hundred  and  eighty-day 
period  by  not  more  than  ninety  days  if  the 
Chairman  notifies  the  Indian  tribe  in  writ- 
ing of  the  reason  for  the  extension.  The 
Indian  tribe  may  bring  an  action  in  a  United 
SUtes  district  court  to  compel  action  by  the 
Chairman  if  a  contract  has  not  been  ap- 
proved or  disapproved  within  the  period  re- 
quired by  this  subsection. 

(e)  The  Chairman  shall  not  approve  any 
contract  if  he  determines  that— 

(1)  any  person  listed  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion (a)(1)(A)  of  this  section— 

(A)  is  an  elected  member  of  the  governing 
body  of  the  Indian  tribe  which  is  the  party 
to  the  management  contract: 

(B)  has  been  or  subsequently  is  convicted 
of  any  felony  or  gaming  offense: 

(C)  has  Icnowlngly  and  willfully  provided 
materially  Important  false  sUtements  or  in- 
formation to  the  Commission  or  the  Indian 
tribe  pursuant  to  this  Act  or  has  refused  to 
respond  to  questions  propounded  pursuant 
to  subsection  (a)(2):  or 

(D)  has  been  determined  to  be  a  person 
whose  prior  activities,  criminal  record  if 
any,  or  reputation,  habits,  and  associations 
pose  a  threat  to  the  public  interest  or  to  the 
effective  regulation  and  control  of  gaming, 
or  create  or  enhance  the  dangers  of  unsuit- 
able, unfair,  or  illegal  practices,  methods, 
and  activities  in  the  conduct  of  gaming  or 
the  carrying  on  of  the  business  and  finan- 
cial arrangements  incidental  thereto: 

(2)  the  management  contractor  has.  or 
has  attempted  to,  unduly  interfere  or  influ- 
ence for  its  gain  or  advantage  any  decision 
or  process  of  tribal  government  relating  to 
the  gaming  activity: 

(3)  the  management  contractor  has  delib- 
erately or  substantially  failed  to  comply 
with  the  terms  of  the  management  contract 
or  the  tribal  gaming  ordinance  or  resolution 


adopted  and  approved  pursuant  to  this  Act; 
or 

(4)  a  trustee,  exercising  the  skill  and  dili- 
gence that  a  trustee  is  commonly  held  to. 
would  not  approve  the  contract. 

(f)  The  Chairman,  after  notice  and  hear- 
ing, shall  have  the  authority  to  require  ap- 
propriate contract  modifications  or  may 
void  any  contract  if  he  subsequently  deter- 
mines that  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion have  been  violated. 

(g)  No  management  contract  for  the  oper- 
ation and  management  of  a  gaming  activity 
regulated  by  this  Act  shall  transfer  or,  in 
any  other  maimer,  convey  any  interest  in 
land  or  other  real  property,  unless  specific 
sUtutory  authority  exists  and  unless  clearly 
specified  in  writing  in  said  contract. 

<h)  The  authority  of  the  SecreUry  under 
section  2103  of  the  Revised  SUtutes  (25 
U.S.C.  81).  relating  to  management  con- 
tracts regulated  pursuant  to  this  Act,  is 
hereby  transferred  to  the  Commission. 

(i)  "The  Commission  shall  require  a  poten- 
tial contractor  to  pay  a  fee  to  cover  the  cost 
of  the  investigation  necessary  to  reach  a  de- 
termination required  in  subsection  (e)  of 
this  section. 

REVIEW  or  EXISTING  ORDINANCES  AND 
CONTRACrrS 

Sec.  13.  (a)  As  soon  as  practicable  after 
the  organization  of  the  Commission,  the 
Chairman  shall  notify  each  Indian  tribe  or 
management  contractor  who,  prior  to  the 
enactment  of  this  Act,  adopted  an  ordinance 
or  resolution  authorizing  class  II  gaming  or 
entered  into  a  management  contract,  that 
such  ordinance,  resolution,  or  contract,  in- 
cluding all  collateral  agreements,  must  be 
submitted  for  his  review  within  sixty  days 
of  such  notification.  Any  activity  conducted 
under  such  ordinance,  resolution,  contract, 
or  agreement  shall  be  valid  under  this  Act, 
or  any  amendment  made  by  this  Act,  unless 
disapproved  under  this  section. 

(bXl)  Within  ninety  days  after  the  sub- 
mission of  an  ordinance  or  resolution  au- 
thorizing class  II  gaming  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (a),  the  Chairman  shall  review  such 
ordinance  or  resolution  to  determine  if  it 
conforms  to  the  requirements  of  section 
ll(b)of  this  Act. 

(2)  If  the  Chairman  determines  that  an 
ordinance  or  resolution  submitted  under 
subsection  (a)  conforms  to  the  requirements 
of  section  11(b).  he  shall  approve  it. 

(3)  If  the  Chairman  determines  that  an 
ordinance  or  resolution  submitted  under 
subsection  (a)  does  not  conform  to  the  re- 
quirements of  section  11(b).  he  shall  provide 
written  notification  of  necessary  modifica- 
tions to  the  Indian  trit>e  which  shall  have 
not  more  than  one  hundred  and  twenty 
days  to  bring  such  ordinance  or  resolution 
into  compliance. 

(cMl)  Within  one  hundred  and  eighty 
days  after  the  submission  of  a  management 
contract,  including  all  collateral  agree- 
ments, pursuant  to  subsection  (a),  the 
Chairman  shall  subject  such  contract  to  the 
requirements  and  process  of  section  12  of 
this  Act. 

(2)  If  the  Chairman  determines,  at  the 
end  of  such  period,  that  a  contract  submit- 
ted under  subsection  (a)  and  the  manage- 
ment contractor  meet  the  requirements  of 
section  12,  he  shall  approve  it. 

(3)  If  the  Chairman  determines,  at  the 
end  of  such  period,  that  a  contract  submit- 
ted under  subsection  (a),  or  the  manage- 
ment contractor  under  a  contract  submitted 
under  subsection  (a),  does  not  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  section  12,  the  Chairman 
shall  provide  written  notification  to  the  par- 


ties to  such  contract  of  neceasary  modifica- 
tions and  the  parties  shall  have  not  more 
than  one  hundred  and  twenty  days  to  oome 
into  compliance.  If  a  management  contract 
has  been  approved  by  the  Secretary  prior  to 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  par- 
ties shall  have  not  more  than  one  hundred 
and  eighty  days  after  notification  of  neces- 
sary modifications  to  come  into  compliance. 

CIVIL  PEMALTIXS 

Sec.  14.  (a)(1)  Subject  to  such  regulations 
as  may  be  adopted  by  the  Commission,  the 
Chairman  shall  have  authority  to  levy  and 
collect  appropriate  civil  fines,  not  to  exceed 
$25,000  per  violation,  against  the  tribal  op- 
erator of  an  Indian  game  or  a  management 
contractor  engaged  in  gaming  for  any  viola- 
tion of  any  provision  of  this  Act.  any  regula- 
tion prescribed  by  the  Commission  pursuant 
to  this  Act.  or  tribal  regulations,  ordinances, 
or  resolutions  approved  under  section  11  or 
13  of  this  Act.  Fines  collected  pursuant  to 
this  section  shall  be  utilized  by  the  Commis- 
sion to  defray  its  operating  expenses. 

(2)  The  Commission  shall,  by  regulation, 
provide  an  opportunity  for  an  appeal  and 
hearing  before  the  Commission  on  fines 
levied  and  collected  by  the  Chairman. 

(3)  Whenever  the  Commission  has  reason 
to  believe  that  the  tribal  operator  of  an 
Indian  game  or  a  management  contractor 
engaged  in  activities  regulated  by  this  Act. 
by  regulations  prescribed  under  this  Act.  or 
by  tribal  regulations,  ordinances,  or  resolu- 
tions, approved  under  section  II  or  13  of 
this  Act  that  may  result  in  the  imposition  of 
a  fine  under  subsection  (aXl).  the  perma- 
nent closure  of  such  game,  or  the  modifica- 
tion or  termination  of  any  management  con- 
tract, the  Commission  shall  provide  such 
tribal  operator  or  management  contractor 
with  a  written  complaint  stating  the  acts  or 
omissions  which  form  the  basis  for  such 
belief  and  the  action  or  choice  of  action 
being  considered  by  the  Commission.  The 
allegation  shall  be  set  forth  in  ordinary  and 
concise  language  and  must  specify  the  statu- 
tory or  regulatory  provisions  alleged  to  have 
been  violated,  but  may  not  consist  merely  of 
allegations  sUted  in  sUtutory  or  regulatory 
language. 

(b)(1)  The  Chairman  shall  have  power  to 
order  temporary  closure  of  an  Indian  game 
for  substantial  violation  of  the  provisions  of 
this  Act.  of  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Commission  pursuant  to  this  Act,  or  of 
tribal  regulations,  ordinances,  or  resolutions 
approved  under  section  11  or  13  of  this  Act. 

(2)  Not  later  than  thirty  days  after  the  is- 
suance by  the  Chairman  of  an  order  of  tem- 
porary closure,  the  Indian  tribe  or  manage- 
ment contractor  involved  shall  have  a  right 
to  a  hearing  before  the  Commission  to  de- 
termine whether  such  order  should  be  made 
permanent  or  dissolved.  Not  later  than  sixty 
days  following  such  hearing,  the  Commis- 
sion shall,  by  a  vote  of  not  less  than  three  of 
its  members,  decided  whether  to  order  a 
permanent  closure  of  the  gaming  operation. 

(c)  A  decision  of  the  Commission  to  give 
final  approval  of  a  fine  levied  by  the  Chair- 
man or  to  order  a  permanent  closure  pursu- 
ant to  this  section  shall  be  appealable  to  the 
appropriate  Federal  district  court  pursuant 
to  chapter  7  of  title  5.  United  SUtes  Code. 

(d)  Nothing  in  this  Act  precludes  an 
Indian  tribe  from  exercising  regulatory  au- 
thority provided  under  tribal  law  over  a 
gaming  esUblishment  within  the  Indian 
tribe's  jurisdiction  if  such  regulation  is  con- 
sistent with  this  Act  or  with  any  rules  or 
regulations  adopted  by  the  Commission. 
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JUnCULIZVIKW 

E.  IB.  DeeWoos  nuKle  by  the  Commis- 
punuaDt  to  KctioaB  11,  12,  13,  and  14 
■ban  be  nnal  aaapcy  dedslona  for  purposes 
of  appeal  to  tbe  appropriate  Federal  district 
eomt  punnant  to  chapter  7  of  title  5, 
Utaited  Statea  Code. 

nraroou  un  ocroamoii  AUTHORmr 
SK.  It.  <a>  By  a  vote  of  not  less  than 
three  meiubera.  the  Commiasion  shall  have 
the  power  to  require  by  subpoena  the  at- 
tenrtanre  and  twtlmnny  of  witnesses  and 
the  pnduetkiB  of  aB  books,  papers,  and  doc- 
iments  rdatlnc  to  any  matter  under  consld- 
eration  or  Inveatisation.  Witnesses  so  sum- 
moned shall  be  paid  the  same  fees  and  mile- 
ace  that  are  paid  witnesses  In  the  courts  of 
the  umtad  States. 

(b)  Tbe  attendance  of  witnesses  and  the 
pmdnction  of  booka,  papers,  and  documents, 
may  be  leouired  from  any  place  in  the 
Ttaited  States  at  any  deslsnated  place  of 
hearlnc.  The  Cowimissioo  may  request  the 
Secretary  to  request  the  Attorney  General 
to  brtnc  an  actioD  to  enforce  any  subpoena 
under  this  section. 

(c)  Any  court  of  the  United  States  within 
the  Juriadlctton  of  which  an  Injury  is  carried 
on  may,  in  case  of  contumacy  or  refusal  to 
obey  a  subpoena  to  any  reason,  issue  an 
order  requirlnc  such  person  to  appear 
before  the  Commlwion  (and  produce  books, 
papera,  or  documents  as  so  ordered)  and 
give  evidence  ooocemlnc  tbe  matter  in  ques- 
tion and  any  failure  to  obey  such  order  of 
the  court  may  be  punished  by  such  court  as 
a  contempt  thereof. 

(d)  A  Commisriroier  may  order  testimony 
to  be  taken  by  depoaltion  in  any  proceeding 
or  investlcation  pending  before  the  Commls- 
rion  at  any  stage  of  such  proceeding  or  in- 
vestigation. Such  depoeitions  may  be  taken 
before  any  peracm  designated  by  the  Com- 
mimton  and  having  power  to  administer 
oatha.  Reasonable  notice  must  first  be  given 
to  tbe  Commiasion  in  writing  by  the  party 
or  his  attorney  proposing  to  take  such  depo- 
sitiim.  and.  in  cases  in  which  a  Commission- 
er propoaes  to  take  a  deposition,  reasonable 
notice  moat  be  given.  The  notice  shall  sute 
tbe  name  of  tbe  witness  and  the  time  and 
place  of  the  taking  of  his  deposition.  Any 
person  may  be  compelled  to  appear  and 
depose,  and  to  prodiice  books,  papers,  or 
documents,  in  tbe  same  manner  as  witnesses 
may  be  compelled  to  appear  and  testify  and 
produce  like  documentary  evidence  before 
the  CommlBBion.  as  hereinbefore  provided. 

(e>  Every  peraon  deposing  as  herein  pro- 
vided shaU  be  cautioned  and  shall  be  re- 
quired to  swear  (or  affirm,  if  he  so  requests) 
to  testify  to  the  whole  truth,  and  shall  be 
carefully  examined.  His  testimony  shall  be 
reduced  to  writing  by  tbe  peraon  taldng  the 
depoaltion.  or  under  his  direction,  and  shall. 
after  it  has  been  reduced  to  writing,  be  sub- 
acribed  by  the  deponent.  All  depositions 
sball  be  promptly  filed  with  the  Commis- 


(f )  WItneases  whose  depositions  are  taken 
aa  authoriKd  In  this  section,  and  the  per- 
sons taking  tbe  same,  shall  severally  be  enti- 
tled to  the  same  fees  as  are  paid  for  like 
in  tbe  oourta  of  the  United  SUtes. 
uvuiiOATrvK  rowns 
17.  (a)  Except  as  provided  in  subsec- 
tion (b),  tbe  Commlsalon  shall  preserve  any 
and  an  Information  received  pursuant  to 
this  Act  as  confidential  pursuant  to  the  pro- 
vWona  of  paragraphs  (4)  and  (7)  of  section 
SBXb)  of  title  S.  ITnited  States  Code. 

(b)  Tbe  Cnmmlarion  may,  when  such  in- 
formation indleatea  a  violation  of  Federal, 


State,  or  tribal  statutes,  ordinances,  or  reso- 
lutions, provide  such  information,  to  the  ap- 
propriate law  enforcement  officials. 

Cc)  The  Attorney  Oeneral  of  the  United 
States  is  authorized  to  investigate  activities 
associated  with  gaming  authorized  by  this 
Ad.  which  may  be  a  violation  of  Federal  law, 
including  but  not  limited  to  section  13  of 
title  18.  United  SUtes  Code  (Assimilative 
Climes  Act),  section  1152  of  such  title  (C3en- 
eral  Crimes  Act),  section  1153  of  such  title 
(Major  Crimes  Act),  and  section  1163  of 
such  title  relating  to  embeslement  and 
theft  from  tribal  organizations.  The  Attor- 
ney General  is  authorized  to  enforce  such 
laws,  or  assist  in  the  enforcement  of  such 
laws,  upon  evidence  of  violation  as  a  matter 
of  Federal  law,  or  upon  the  referral  of  infor- 
mation by  the  Commission  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (b). 

comussioN  pimsiMc 

Sac.  18.  (aXl)  The  Commission  shall  es- 
tablish a  schedule  of  fees  to  be  paid  annual- 
ly by  each  tribal  gaming  activity  to  the 
Cotmnission.  Such  fees  shall  not  be  less 
than  one-half  of  1  percent  nor  more  than 
2W  percent  of  the  first  $750,000,  and  not 
more  than  5  percent  of  amounts  in  excess 
thereof,  of  the  gross  revenues  from  each  ac- 
tivity regulated  by  this  Act. 

(2)  The  Commission,  by  a  vote  of  not  less 
than  three  of  its  members,  shall  annually 
adept  the  rate  of  assessment  authorized  by 
thk  section  which  shall  be  payable  to  the 
Commission  on  a  quarterly  basis. 

(8)  Failure  to  pay  the  assessment  made 
under  this  section  shall,  subject  to  the  regu- 
lations of  the  Commission,  be  grounds  (or 
revocation  of  any  approval  of  license  of  the 
Commission  required  under  this  Act  for  the 
operation  of  tribal  gaming. 

(4)  To  the  extent  that  funds  derived  from 
assessments  made  under  this  section  are  not 
expended  or  conunitted  at  the  end  of  the 
budget  year,  such  surplus  funds  shall  be 
credited  to  each  gaming  activity  on  a  pro 
rata  basis  against  the  assessment  made 
under  this  section  for  the  succeeding  year. 

(6)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  gross  rev- 
enues shall  constitute  the  annual  total  wa- 
gered moneys  less  any  amounts  paid  out  as 
prices  or  paid  for  prizes  awarded  and  less  al- 
lowance for  amortization  of  capital  expendi- 
tures for  structures. 

(bKl)  The  Commission,  in  coordination 
with  the  Secretary  and  in  conjunction  with 
the  fiscal  year  of  the  United  States,  shall 
adept  an  annual  budget  for  the  expenses 
and  operation  of  the  Commission. 

(2)  The  budget  of  the  Commission  may  in- 
clude a  request  for  appropriations,  as  au- 
thorized by  section  19,  in  an  amount  equal 
the  amount  of  funds  derived  from  assess- 
maits  authorized  by  subsection  (a)  for  the 
fiscal  year  preceding  the  fiscal  year  for 
which  the  appropriation  request  is  made. 

(3)  The  request  for  appropriations  pursu- 
ant to  paragraph  (2)  shall  be  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  Secretary  and  shall  be  in- 
cluded as  a  part  of  the  budget  request  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior. 

(c)  There  is  established  in  the  Treasury  of 
the  United  States  a  special  fund  into  which 
all  fees  collected  under  this  section  shall  be 
deposited  and  used  to  pay  the  expenses  of 
the  Commission,  as  limited  by  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section,  in  such  amounts  and  to  the 
extent  provided  in  appropriations  acts. 

AUTHORIZATION  OP  APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  19.  (a)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of 
section  18,  there  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
for  the  operation  of  the  Commission. 


(b)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 18,  there  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated not  to  exceed  (2,000,000  to  fund 
the  operation  of  the  Commission  for  the 
first  fiaoal  year  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act. 

GAima  ON  LANDS  ACQITIRKD  ATm  KNACTHXNT 
OP  THIS  ACT 

Sac.  20.  (a)  Except  as  provided  in  subsec- 
tion (b).  gaming  regulated  by  this  Act  shall 
not  be  oonducted  on  lands  acquired  by  the 
Secretary  in  trust  for  the  benefit  of  an 
Indian  tribe  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act  unless— 

(1)  such  lands  are  located  within  or  con- 
tiguous to  the  boundaries  of  the  reservation 
of  the  Indian  tribe  on  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act;  or 

(2)  the  Indian  tribe  has  no  reservation  on 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  and— 

(A)  such  lands  are  located  in  Oklahoma 
and— 

(i)  are  within  the  boundaries  of  the  Indian 
tribe's  former  reservation,  as  defined  by  the 
Secretaiy,  or 

(ii)  are  contiguous  to  other  land  held  In 
trust  or  restricted  sUtus  by  the  United 
States  for  the  Indian  tribe  in  Oklahoma;  or 

(B)  such  lands  are  located  in  a  State  other 
than  Oklahoma  and  are  within  the  Indian 
tribe's  last  recognized  reservation  within  the 
State  or  SUtes  within  which  such  tribe  is 
presently  located. 

(b)  SuDsection  (a)  will  not  apply  when— 

(1)  the  Secretary,  after  consulUtion  with 
the  Indian  tribe  and  appropriate  sUte  and 
local  officials,  including  officials  of  other 
nearby  Indian  tribes,  determines  that  a 
gaming  esUblishment  on  newly  acquired 
lands  would  be  in  the  best  interest  of  the 
Indian  tribe  and  its  members,  and  would  not 
be  detritnental  to  the  surrounding  commu- 
nity, but  only  if  the  Governor  of  the  SUte 
in  which  the  gaming  activity  is  to  be  con- 
ducted concurs  in  the  Secretary's  determi- 
nation; or 

(2)  lands  are  taken  into  trust  as  part  of— 

(A)  a  settlement  of  a  land  claim. 

(B)  the  Initial  reservation  of  an  Indian 
tribe  acknowledged  by  the  Secretary  under 
the  Federal  acknowledgement  process,  or 

(C)  the  restoration  of  lands  of  an  Indian 
tribe  that  is  restored  to  Federal  recognition. 

(c)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  affect  or 
diminish  the  authority  and  responsibility  of 
the  Secnetary  to  take  land  into  trust. 

(d)  Provisions  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1986.  concerning  the  taxation  and 
the  reporting  and  withholding  of  taxes  with 
respect  to  gambling  or  wagering  operations 
shall  apply  to  Indian  gaming  operations 
conducted  pursuant  to  this  Act  the  same  as 
they  apply  to  SUte  operations. 

DISSfMINATION  OP  INPORMATION 

Sec.  21.  Consistent  with  the  requirements 
of  this  Act,  sections  1301.  1302,  1303  and 
1304  of  title  18,  United  SUtes  Code,  shall 
not  apply  to  any  gaming  conducted  by  an 
Indian  tribe  pursuant  to  this  Act. 

SEVERABILITY 

Sec.  22.  In  the  event  that  any  section  or 
provision  of  this  Act,  or  amendment  made 
by  this  Act,  is  held  invalid,  it  is  the  Intent  of 
Congres  that  the  remaining  sections  or  pro- 
visions of  this  Act,  and  amendments  made 
by  this  Act,  shall  continue  in  full  force  and 
effect. 

CRIMINAL  PENALTIES 

Sec.  23.  Chapter  53  of  title  18,  United 
SUtes  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  sections: 


"I  IIM.  GaaUing  in  Indian  country 

"(a)  Except  as  provided  in  subsection  (c). 
all  SUte  laws  pertaining  to  the  licensing, 
regulation,  or  prohibition  of  gambling,  in- 
cluding but  not  limited  to  criminal  sanctions 
applicable  thereto,  shall  apply  on  Indian 
lands  in  the  same  manner  and  to  the  same 
extent  as  such  laws  apply  elsewhere  in  the 
SUte. 

"(b)  Whoever  on  Indian  lands  is  guilty  of 
any  act  or  omission  involving  gambling, 
whether  or  not  conducted  or  sanctioned  by 
an  Indian  tribe,  which,  although  not  made 
punishable  by  any  enactment  of  Congress, 
would  be  punishable  if  committed  or  omit- 
ted within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  SUte  in 
which  the  act  or  omission  occurred,  under 
the  laws  governing  the  licensing,  regulation, 
or  prohibition  of  gambling  in  force  at  the 
time  of  such  act  or  omission,  shall  be  guilty 
of  a  like  offense  and  subject  to  a  like  pun- 
ishment. 

"(c)  For  the  purpose  of  this  section,  the 
term  'gambling'  does  not  include  Indian 
class  I  gaming  or  class  II  gaming  regulated 
by  the  Indian  Gaming  Regulatory  Act. 

"(d)  The  United  SUtes  shall  have  exclu- 
sive jurisdiction  over  criminal  prosecutions 
of  violations  of  SUte  gambling  laws  that  are 
made  applicable  under  this  section  to  Indian 
lands,  unless  an  Indian  tribe  pursuant  to 
section  11(d)  of  the  Indian  Gaming  Regula- 
tory Act,  or  any  other  provision  of  Federal 
law,  has  consented  to  the  transfer  to  the 
SUte  of  criminal  jurisdiction  with  respect  to 
gambling  on  the  Indian  tribe's  lands. 

"§1167.   Theft   from   gaming   eataMislimenti   on 

Indian  landi 

"(a)  Whoever  abstracts,  purloins,  willfully 
misapplies,  or  takes  and  carries  away  with 
intent  to  steal,  any  moneys,  funds,  or  other 
property  of  a  value  of  $1,000  or  less  belong- 
ing to  an  esUblishment  licensed  by  an 
Indian  tribe  pursuant  to  an  ordinance  or 
resolution  approved  by  the  National  Indian 
Gaming  Commission  shall  be  fined  not  more 
than  $100,000  or  be  imprisoned  (or  not  more 
than  one  year,  or  both. 

"(b)  Whoever  at>stracts,  purloins,  willfully 
misapplies,  or  takes  and  carries  away  with 
Intent  to  steal,  any  moneys,  funds,  or  other 
property  of  a  value  in  excess  of  $1,000  be- 
longing to  a  gaming  esUblishment  licensed 
by  an  Indian  tribe  pursuant  to  an  ordinance 
or  resolution  approved  by  the  National 
Indian  Gaming  Conunission  shall  be  fined 
not  more  than  $250,000.  or  imprisoned  for 
not  more  than  ten  years,  or  both. 

"9 1168.  Ttwft  by  ofnccn  or  employee*  of  gaming 

eatablUhment*  on  Indian  lands 

"(a)  Whoever,  being  an  officer,  employee, 
or  individual  licensee  of  a  gaming  esUblish- 
ment licensed  by  an  Indian  tribe  pursuant 
to  an  ordinance  or  resolution  approved  by 
the  National  Indian  Gaming  Commission, 
embezzles,  abstracta,  purloins,  willfully  mis- 
applies, or  takes  and  carries  away  with 
intent  to  steal,  any  moneys,  funds,  asseU,  or 
other  property  of  such  esUblishment  of  a 
value  of  $1,000  or  less  shall  be  fined  not 
more  than  $250,000  and  be  Imprisoned  for 
not  more  than  five  years,  or  both; 

"(b)  Whoever,  being  an  officer,  employee, 
or  individual  licensee  of  a  gaming  establish- 
ment licensed  by  an  Indian  tribe  pursuant 
to  an  ordinance  or  resolution  approved  by 
the  National  Indian  Ctemlng  Commission, 
embessles,  abstracU,  purloins,  willfully  mis- 
applies, or  takes  and  carries  away  with 
intent  to  steal,  any  moneys,  funds,  assets,  or 
other  property  of  such  establishment  of  a 
value  in  excess  of  $1,000  shall  be  fined  not 


more  than  $100,000,000  or  imprisoned  for 
not  more  than  twenty  years,  or  both.". 

CONFORMING  AMENDMENT 

Sec.  24.  The  table  of  contents  for  chapter 
53  of  title  18.  United  SUtes  Code,  is  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 

"1166.  Gambling  in  Indian  country. 
"1167.  Theft  from   gaming  establishments 

on  Indian  lands. 
"1168.  Theft  by  officers  or  employees  of 

gaming       esUblishments       on 

Indian  lands.". 

Highlights- Indian  Gaming  Regdlatory 
Act 

Class  I  (ceremonial  gaming):  Traditional 
gaming  remains  within  exclusive  jurisdic- 
tion of  Indian  tribes  and  outside  the  scope 
of  the  Act. 

Class  II  (bingo,  lotto,  pull  Ubs,  tip  jars 
and  punch  boards):  Continues  to  be  within 
tribal  jurisdiction  but  subject  to  regulation 
by  the  National  Indian  Gaming  Commis- 
sion. 

Class  III  (cards,  casinos,  horse  and  dog 
racing,  jai  alai):  Prohibited,  but  Secretary 
may  approve  a  tribal /sUte  agreement  to 
transfer  jurisdiction  to  a  sUte  for  regula- 
tion of  a  tribal  Class  III  game. 

Grandfather  of  existing  games:  ( 1 )  All  card 
games  operated  on  January  1,  1987,  by 
tribes  in  sUtes  where  such  games  are  legal 
will  be  treated  as  Class  II  games;  (2)  individ- 
ually owned  Class  II  games  licensed  by 
tribes  will  also  be  grandfathered.  No  new  in- 
dividual or  card  games  are  permitted  under 
the  bill. 

Commission  members:  Composed  of  five 
(5)  persons,  two  (2)  of  whom  must  be  mem- 
bers of  federally  recognized  tribes:  Chair- 
man to  be  appointed  by  the  President  with 
advice  and  consent  of  Senate,  and  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  to  conduct  background  in- 
vestigations of  all  appointees. 

Commission  Chairman:  May  temporarily 
close  games;  levy  civil  fines;  approve  tribal 
ordinances  or  other  enabling  documents: 
and  approve  management  contracts;  deci- 
sions subject  to  appeal  to  full  Commission. 

Commission  powers:  Permanently  close 
tribal  games;  enforce  collection  of  civil  fines; 
enforce  tribal  gaming  ordinances;  monitor 
all  Indian  gaming  activities;  inspect  gaming 
premises;  conduct  background  investigations 
of  employees  and  contractors;  access 
records,  books  and  other  documents  and 
audit  accounts;  conduct  any  investigation 
necessary  in  connection  with  regulation  of 
Class  II  gaming;  consult  with  law  enforce- 
ment officials  where  appropriate;  and  re- 
quest the  U.S.  Attorney  General  to  conduct 
necessary  criminal  investigations. 

Commission  funding:  Operating  costs  de- 
rived from  tribal  assessments  (50  percent) 
and  Congressional  appropriations  (50  per- 
cent). Assessment  set  on  a  a  sliding  fee  scale 
from  Vi  percent  to  2V^  percent  of  first 
$750,000  of  gross  revenue  and  up  to  five  (5) 
percent  of  amoimts  in  excess  thereof;  gross 
revenue  is  all  income  less  prize  money  paid 
and  capital  expenditures. 

TYibal  gaming  ordinances:  Required  for 
the  operation  of  a  CHass  II  game;  must  be 
approved  by  the  Commission;  tribe  must  be 
sole  owner  of  gaming  enterprise;  revenues 
can  be  used  for  tribal  government  oper- 
ations, general  tribal  welfare  (including  per 
capitas  that  are  subject  to  federal  income 
tax),  economic  development,  and  charity; 
tribe  must  have  system  for  conducting  back- 
ground checks  on  key  managers  and  em- 
ployees and  must  license  such  officials;  tribe 


may  license  a  church  or  other  group  to  con- 
duct chariUble  gaming  within  the  UmiU  of 
applicable  state  law. 

Management  contracts:  Permitted  for  fees 
up  to  30  percent  of  net  revenue;  Commission 
must  investigate  contractors  and  may  disap- 
prove a  contract  based  on  such  investiga- 
tion; contract  must  allow  tribal  access  to 
daily  operations  of  the  game,  monthly 
audits,  minimum  guaranteed  payment  to 
the  tribe,  and  have  a  term  of  no  more  than 
five  (5)  years. 

Review  of  existing  ordinances  and  con- 
tmcts:  Commission  must  notify  each  g«™iny 
tribe  of  review  process  and  the  tribe  must 
forward  existing  contracU  and  ordinances 
within  60  days;  Commission  has  90  days  to 
review  ordinance  and,  if  it  conforms  to  Act, 
it  is  approved;  if  not,  tribe  is  notified  of 
needed  changes  and  has  120  days  to  comply; 
(or  contracts.  Commission  has  180  days  to 
review  and  If  it  meets  requirements  of  the 
Act.  it  is  approved;  if  not.  parties  have  120 
days  to  comply  (except  those  contracts  pre- 
viously approved  by  the  Secretary  have  180 
days  to  comply). 

Civil  Penalties:  $25,000  fine  for  violation 
of  any  provision  of  the  Act;  Commission  has 
power  to  close  a  game  or  to  cancel  a  con- 
tract but  must  notify  tribe  first  of  intent  to 
fine,  close  or  cancel. 

Concurrent  jurisdictiorv  Tribes  may  exer- 
cise existing  tribal  authority  under  tribal 
law  over  gaming. 

Judicial  review:  All  decisions  o(  the  Com- 
mission are  final  agency  decisions  for  pur- 
poses of  appeal  to  federal  district  court. 

Subpoena:  Commission  may  subpoena  wit- 
nesses and  documents  and  depose  any 
person  as  part  of  iU  investigative  powers. 

New  Lands:  Gaming  on  newly  acquired 
tribal  lands  outside  of  reservations  is  not 
generally  permitted  unless  the  Secretary  de- 
termines that  gaming  would  be  in  the  tribe's 
best  interest  and  would  not  be  detrimental 
to  the  local  community  and  the  governor  of 
the  affected  sUte  concurs  in  ttutt  determi- 
nation. 

Criminal  penalties:  Range  (rom  $100,000 
fine  and  one  (1)  year  in  prison  to  $1,000,000 
fine  and  20  years  in  prison.* 


By   Mr.   CRANSTON   (for   him- 
self,   Mr.    KEin«coY,    and    Mr. 
Levin): 
S.  556.  A  bill  to  prohibit  investments 
in,  and  certain  other  activities  with  re- 
spect to.  South  Africa,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations. 

SOX7TH  APRICA  TRADE  EMBARGO/OIVBSTMZNT 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  last 
year  the  Senate  overwhelmingly 
passed  the  Comprehensive  Anti-Apart- 
heid Act  of  1986,  I  was  greatly  heart- 
ened by  the  strong  show  of  support  for 
that  legislation— support  which  en- 
abled Congress  easily  to  override  the 
Presidential  veto. 

But  I  believe  it  is  a  misnomer  to  call 
that  legislation  "comprehensive."  I  do 
not  believe  those  limited  sanctions  im- 
posed against  South  Africa  last  fall  go 
far  enough.  And  it  does  not  appear 
that  our  limited  action  will  convince 
the  repressive  Pretoria  regime  to  dis- 
mantle its  evil  i^Mirtheid  system. 
Indeed,  Government  forces  In  South 
Africa  have  recently  reaffirmed  their 
determination  to  continue  their  brutal 
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When  President  Kennedy  transmit- 
ted the  first  of  these  statutes  to  the 


"(3KA)  an  entire  corporation,  partnership, 
or  other  private  organization,  or  an  entire 


ACE  DISCRIMINATION  ACT  AMEND* 

Sec.  S.  Section  309  of  the  Age  Discrlmina- 
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of  the  majority  of  South 
AfirleuM.  Sliic*  last  year,  the  South 
Afrtean  redme  has  redoubled  its  vis- 
eom  opprearion  of  virtually  all  the 
democratic  etemmts  In  that  country— 
and  has  virtually  abolished  any  free- 
dom of  the  press  and  freedom  of  as- 
sembly. 

Today  I  am  Introdudnc.  along  with 
my  eoUeagues  Senator  Kkkhkoy  and 
Senator  Ijcvm.  legislation  calling  for 
comidete  divestment  from  South 
AMca  and  a  United  States  embargo  on 
trade  with  that  nation.  This  measure 
is  sbniiar  to  a  bill  I  Introduced  last 
year  and  which  has  been  Introduced 
again  in  the  House  by  Representative 
RoaDBXUMB. 

There  is  no  reason  for  us  to  take 
halfway  measures  In  opposing  apart- 
h^d.  There  is  a  certain  amoimt  of  fu- 
tility in  using  only  limited  measures 
against  the  extreme  form  of  brutality 
inherent  In  the  apartheid  system.  We 
must  do  everything  we  can  to  act 
a^ynst  this  evil.  And  we  must  not 
forget  that  In  doing  all  in  our  power  to 
fight  for  the  majority  of  South  Afri- 
cans, we  are  also  fighting  against  com- 
munism and  for  United  States  nation- 
al security  interests.  For  the  perpetua- 
tkm  of  the  racism  and  oppression  in 
South  Africa  wiU  only  develop  a  fertile 
Ineedlng  groimd  for  Commimists  and 
their  Ideology.  The  democratic  forces 
in  South  Africa  constitute  the  majori- 
ty of  South  Africans,  and  we  must  give 
these  forces  a  decent  chance— before 
it's  too  late.  If  we  delay,  I  fear  the 
radicals— who  are  tired  of  waiting  for 
substantive  change,  and  who  are  tired 
of  the  West's  acquiescence  to  the 
apartheid  regime— will  grow  in  impor- 
tance. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today 
offers  the  last  peaceful  means  we  have 
of  pressuring  for  change  in  South 
Africa.  I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues 
to  lend  their  support  to  this  measure. 
We  must  act  with  speed,  and  we  must 
act  with  determination  to  reaffirm  our 
vital  Interest  in  a  democratic  future 
for  the  South  African  people. 


By  ytr.  KENNEDY  (for  himself, 
Mr.  WncKEa.  Mr.  MnzENBAxm, 
Mr.  Packwooo,  Mr.  Cranston, 
lit.  Staitoro,  Mr.  Adams,  Mr. 
Baucds,  Mr.  BcMTSEN,  Mr. 
BmxH.  Mr.  Bimgaman,  Mr. 
Bbaouet.  Bdr.  Breaux,  Mr.  Bur- 
dick,  Mr.  Chafes.  Mr.  Chiles, 
Mr.  CoHKH.  Mr.  Daschle,  Mr. 
DeCohcihi.  Mr.  Dodd,  Mr. 
FoKD.  Mr.  Fowler.  Mr.  Glenn, 
Mr.  OoRX.  Mr.  Harkin.  Mr. 
JoHMBTOH,  Mr.  Kerry,  Mr. 
Lautbibsrg.  Mr.  Leahy,  Mr. 
liBviH.  Mr.  Matsunaga,  Mr. 
MaiitTHEW.  Ms.  MiKXTLSKi.  Mr. 
Mitchell,  Mr.  Moynihan,  Mr. 
Pell.  Mr.  Proxmire.  Mr. 
RmoB,  Bir.  Rockefeller,  Mr. 
Sahfimd.  Mr.  Sarbanes.  Mr. 
SmoH.  Mr.  Specter.  Mr.  Ste- 


vens, Mr.  WiRTH.  Mr.  Dixon. 

Mr.  RuDMAN,  Mr.  Dursnberger, 

Mr.  Evans,  Mr.  Boschwitz,  and 

Mr.  Heinz): 
a.  557.  A  bill  to  restore  the  broad 
scope  of  coverage  and  to  clarify  the 
application  of  title  IX  of  the  Educa- 
tion Amendments  of  1072,  section  504 
of  the  RehabiliUtion  Act  of  1973,  the 
Age  Discrimination  Act  of  1975,  and 
title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964; 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources. 

CIVIL  RIOHTS  restoration  ACT 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President, 
today.  Senator  Weicker  and  I,  togeth- 
er .with  51  of  our  Senate  colleagues 
will  introduce  the  Civil  Rights  Resto- 
ration Act  of  1987.  This  legislation 
would  reverse  the  Supreme  Court's 
1984  decision  in  Grove  City  College 
against  Bell  and  restore  the  effective- 
neai  and  vitality  of  the  four  major 
civil  rights  statutes  that  prohibit  dis- 
crimination in  federally  assisted  pro- 
grams. 

It  is  particularly  appropriate  that 
Congress  should  reaffirm  its  strong  bi- 
partisan support  for  civil  rights  in 
1977.  This  year,  America  commemo- 
rates the  200th  anniversary  of  the 
Constitution.  In  that  document  and 
the  Bill  of  Rights,  the  Founders  estab- 
lished a  society  based  on  the  goals  of 
inctfvidual  liberty,  equality,  and  the 
rule  of  law.  In  the  two  centuries  since 
then,  the  American  people  have 
worked  hard  to  advance  the  noble 
values  embodied  in  the  Constitution 
and  make  them  a  reality  for  all  Ameri- 
cans. Although  we  can  be  proud  of  the 
strides  we  have  made  toward  realizing 
the  goals  of  our  Constitution  in  these 
200  years,  it  is  a  sad  reality  that  dis- 
crimination is  still  a  part  of  American 
life. 

Our  progress  against  discrimination 
baaed  on  race,  sex,  disability,  and  age 
has  been  undermined  by  the  Grove 
City  College  decision,  which  dramati- 
cally narrowed  the  prohibition  against 
discrimination  in  federally  assisted 
programs.  If  the  Grove  City  College 
decision  is  allowed  to  stand,  there  will 
no  longer  be  any  all-inclusive  prohibi- 
tion against  sex,  race,  disability,  or  age 
discrimination  in  schools,  hospitals. 
State  and  local  governments,  or  any 
other  entity  that  conducts  a  federally 
as^ted  activity.  Millions  of  women, 
minorities  and  the  handicapped  will  be 
denied  the  basic  protection  of  the  law. 

The  consequences  of  the  Court's  de- 
cision have  been  substantial.  The  De- 
partment of  Education's  Office  of 
Civil  Rights  has  dropped  or  limited  79 
caaes  involving  all  levels  of  education 
because  of  the  Supreme  Court's  ruling 
in  the  Grove  City  College  case.  Nu- 
merous enforcement  actions  involving 
section  504,  title  VI,  and  the  Age  Dis- 
crimination Act,  have  been  frustrated 
by  the  Grove  City  College  decision. 
For  example,  as  of  February  1986, 
more  than  20  section  504  cases,  most 


of  which  involved  employment  dis- 
crimination, had  been  dosed.  Section 
504  is  the  only  Federal  statute  prohib- 
iting emplojrment  discrimination 
against  disabled  persons.  The  Grove 
City  college  decision  has  left  those 
with  diAbllities  in  our  society  without 
recourse  for  discriminatory  actions 
which  deny  them  their  livelihood. 

In  addition  to  the  cases  which  have 
been  closed,  many  more  have  been  de- 
layed or  suspended  because  of  the 
Grove  City  College  decision.  This 
means  that  individuals  who  have  been 
unfairly  denied  equal  access  to  educa- 
tion, health  care,  and  employment  are 
forced  to  wait  additional  months  and 
years  to  have  their  claims  adjudicated. 
Decisionmaking  by  the  Federal  agen- 
cies charged  with  enforcing  the  civil 
rights  laws  is  hampered  by  defendants 
and  potential  defendants  who  assert 
the  Grove  City  decision  as  a  bar  even 
to  investigation  of  civil  rights  com- 
plaints. 

We  simply  cannot  permit  these  gaps 
in  the  protections  afforded  by  our  civil 
rights  law  to  remain  unfilled. 

These  four  statutes  have  been 
among  the  most  proven  and  effective 
tools  for  eliminating  discriminatory 
practices  in  our  society. 

Twenty  years  ago  it  was  common 
practice  for  Federal  tax  money  to  be 
used  to  support  racially  segregated 
schools  and  medical  facilities.  Women 
were  systematically  excluded  from 
professional  schools.  And  scant  atten- 
tion wa£  paid  to  the  special  needs  to 
the  disaibled  and  senior  citizens.  Today 
because  of  these  statutes  and  vigorous 
federal  efforts  to  enforce  them,  sub- 
stantial progress  has  been  made.  Seg- 
regation has  been  eliminated  in  most 
public  facilities  in  our  country.  The 
number  of  women  attending  colleges 
and  professional  schools  has  grown 
dramatically,  disabled  children  are 
being  enrolled  in  regular  education 
classes  in  increasing  numbers,  and 
senior  citizens  are  being  better  served 
by  Federal  programs. 

Much  more  needs  to  be  done  but  ad- 
ditional progress  will  not  be  possible 
unless  we  reverse  Grove  City. 

That  is  why  Senator  Weicker  and  I 
in  the  Senate,  and  Congressmen  Ed- 
wards and  Hawkins  in  the  House, 
have  worked  so  hard  to  put  together  a 
strong  bipartisan  common  sense  coali- 
tion to  restore  common  sense  to  the 
law.  The  Kennedy-Weicker  bill  is  de- 
signed to  preserve  the  original  force 
and  coverage  of  these  four  civil  rights 
laws  so  they  become  effective  tools  in 
the  battle  against  discrimination  once 
again. 

The  bill  does  not  change  the  opera- 
tive language  of  the  four  statutes.  It 
merely  defines  the  phrase  "program  or 
activity"  to  restate  the  broad  institu- 
tion wide  coverage  intended  by  Con- 
gress when  it  passed  these  four  laws. 


When  President  Kennedy  transmit- 
ted the  first  of  these  statutes  to  the 
Congress,  he  said: 

Simple  justice  requires  that  public  funds 
to  which  all  taxpayer*  of  all  races  contribut- 
ed not  be  spent  In  any  fashion  which  en- 
courages, entrenches,  subsidizes,  or  results 
In  racial  discrimination. 

That  basic  principle— that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  should  not  do  busi- 
ness with  those  who  violate  its  law  or 
allow  public  tax  dollars  to  underwrite 
discrimination— is  as  valid  today  as  it 
was  in  1961.  Congress  must  act  in  this 
bicentennial  year  to  clarify  these  laws 
and  reaffirm  our  commitment  to  end 
discrimination  in  federally  assisted  in- 
stitutions. 

We  must  not  now  turn  back  the 
clock.  We  must  keep  faith  and  renew 
the  core  of  these  statutes  which  pro- 
tect basic  rights  of  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Restoration  Act  of  1987  be  printed  in 
full  as  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  557 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

SHORT  TITLE 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
•Civil  RighU  Restoration  Act  of  1987". 

FINDINGS  or  CONGRESS 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  finds  that— 

( 1 )  certain  aspects  of  recent  decisions  and 
opinions  of  the  Supreme  Court  have  unduly 
narrowed  or  cast  doubt  upon  the  broad  ap- 
plication of  title  IX  of  the  Education 
Amendments  of  1972.  section  504  of  the  Re- 
habiliUtion Act  of  1973,  the  Age  Discrimi- 
nation Act  of  1975.  and  title  VI  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964:  and 

(2)  legislative  action  is  necessary  to  re- 
store the  prior  consistent  and  long-standing 
executive  branch  interpretation  smd  broad. 
Institution-wide  application  of  those  laws  as 
previously  administered. 

EDUCATION  AMENDMENTS  AMENDMENT 

Sec.  3.  Title  IX  of  the  Education  Amend- 
ments of  1972  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  the  following  new  section: 

•INTERFRETATION  OF    PROGRAM  OR  ACTIVITY' 

"Sec.  908.  For  the  purposes  of  this  title, 
the  term  program  or  activity'  and  program' 
mean  all  of  the  operations  of — 

•■(1)(A)  a  department,  agency,  special  pur- 
pose district,  or  other  instrumentality  of  a 
State  or  of  a  local  government;  or 

"(B)  the  entity  of  such  SUte  or  local  gov- 
ernment that  distributes  such  assistance 
and  each  such  department  or  agency  (and 
each  other  entity)  to  which  the  assistance  is 
extended,  in  the  case  of  assistance  to  a  SUte 
or  local  government: 

"(2KA)  a  college,  university,  or  other  post- 
secondary  institution,  or  a  public  system  of 
higher  education:  or 

"(B)  a  local  educational  agency  (as  defined 
in  section  198(aK10)  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965),  system  of 
vocational  education,  or  other  school 
system; 


"(3KA)  an  entire  corporation,  partnership, 
or  other  private  organization,  or  an  entire 
sole  proprietorship— 

"(i)  if  assistance  is  extended  to  such  corix>- 
ration.  partnership,  private  organization,  or 
sole  proprietorship  as  a  whole:  or 

"(ii)  which  is  principally  engaged  in  the 
business  of  providing  education,  health  care, 
housing,  social  services,  or  parks  and  recrea- 
tion; or 

"(B)  the  entire  plant  or  other  comparable, 
geographically  separate  facility  to  which 
Federal  financial  assistance  is  extended,  in 
the  case  of  any  other  corporation,  partner- 
ship, private  organization,  or  sole  propri- 
etorship: or 

"(4)  any  combination  comprised  of  two  or 
more  of  the  entities  described  in  paragraph 
(1).  (2),  or(3); 

any  part  of  which  is  extended  Federal  finan- 
cial assistance,  except  that  such  term  does 
not  include  any  operation  of  an  entity 
which  is  controlled  by  a  religious  organiza- 
tion if  the  application  of  section  901  to  such 
operation  would  not  be  consistent  with  the 
religious  tenets  of  such  organization.". 

REHABILITATION  ACT  AMENDMENT 

Sec.  4.  Section  504  of  the  Rehabilitation 
Act  of  1973  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "(a) "  after  "Sec.  504.":  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
subsections: 

"(b)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
term  'program  or  activity'  means  all  of  the 
operations  of — 

"(1)(A)  a  department,  agency,  special  pur- 
pose district,  or  other  instrumenUlity  of  a 
State  or  of  a  local  government:  or 

•(B)  the  entity  of  such  SUte  or  local  gov- 
ernment that  distributes  such  assistance 
and  each  such  department  or  agency  (and 
each  other  entity)  to  which  the  assistance  is 
extended,  in  the  case  of  assistance  to  a  State 
or  local  government; 

"(2)(A)  a  college,  university,  or  other  post- 
secondary  institution,  or  a  public  system  of 
higher  education;  or 

"(B)  a  local  educational  agency  (as  defined 
in  section  198(a)(10)  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965).  system  of 
vocational  education,  or  other  school 
system: 

■"(3)(A)  an  entire  corporation,  partnership, 
or  other  private  organization,  or  an  entire 
sole  proprietorship— 

"(i)  if  assistance  is  extended  to  such  cor- 
poration, partnership,  private  organization, 
or  sole  proprietorship  as  a  whole;  or 

"(ii)  which  is  principally  engaged  in  the 
business  of  providing  education,  health  care, 
housing,  social  services,  or  parks  and  recrea- 
tion: or 

"(B)  the  entire  plant  or  other  comparable, 
geographically  separate  facility  to  which 
Federal  financial  assistance  is  extended,  in 
the  case  of  any  other  corporation,  partner- 
ship, private  organization,  or  sole  propri- 
etorship: or 

"(4)  any  combination  comprised  of  two  or 
more  of  the  entities  described  in  paragraph 
(1).  (2).  or(3); 

any  part  of  which  is  extended  Federal  finan- 
cial assistance. 

"(c)  Small  providers  are  not  required  by 
subsection  (a)  to  make  significant  structural 
alterations  to  their  existing  facilities  for  the 
purpose  of  assuring  program  accessibility,  if 
alternative  means  of  providing  the  services 
are  available.  The  terms  used  in  this  subsec- 
tion shall  be  construed  with  reference  to  the 
regulations  existing  on  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  subsection.". 


AGE  DISCRIMINATION  ACT  AMXNDMnrT 

Sec.  5.  Section  309  of  the  Age  Diacrimlna- 
tion  Act  of  1975  is  amended— 

(1)  by  Striking  out  '"and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (2); 

(2)  by  strilring  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (3)  and  inserting  ";  and"  in  lieu 
thereof:  and 

(3)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (3)  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(4)  the  term  "program  or  activity'  means 
all  of  the  operations  of — 

"(AKi)  a  department,  agency,  special  pur- 
pose district,  or  other  Instrumentality  of  a 
SUte  or  of  a  local  government;  or 

"(ii)  the  entity  of  such  SUte  or  local  gov- 
ernment that  distributes  such  assistance 
and  each  such  department  or  agency  (and 
each  other  entity )  to  which  the  assistance  is 
extended,  in  the  case  of  assistance  to  a  SUte 
or  local  government; 

"(B)(i)  a  college,  university,  or  other  po«t- 
secondary  institution,  or  a  public  system  of 
higher  education;  or 

"(ii)  a  local  educational  agency  (as  defined 
in  section  198(a)(10).  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965),  system  of 
vocational  education,  or  other  school 
system; 

"(CKi)  an  entire  corporation,  partnership, 
or  other  private  organization,  or  an  entire 
sole  proprietorship — 

"(I)  if  assistance  is  extended  to  such  cor- 
poration, partnership,  private  organization, 
or  sole  proprietorship  as  a  whole;  or 

"(II)  which  is  principally  engaged  in  the 
business  of  providing  education,  health  care, 
housing,  social  services,  or  parks  and  recrea- 
tion: or 

"(ii)  the  entire  plant  or  other  comparable, 
geographically  separate  facility  to  which 
Federal  financial  assistance  is  extended.  In 
the  case  of  any  other  corporation,  partner- 
ship, private  organization,  or  sole  propri- 
etorship; or 

'"(D)  any  combination  comprised  of  two  or 
more  of  the  entities  described  in  subpara- 
graph (A).  (B).  or  (C); 

any  part  of  which  is  extended  Federal  finan- 
cial assistance.". 

CIVIL  RIGHTS  ACT  AMENDMENT 

Sec.  6.  Title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the 
following  new  section: 

"Sec  606.  For  the  purposes  of  this  title, 
the  term  program  or  activity'  and  the  term 
■program'  mean  all  of  the  operations  of— 

"•(1)(A)  a  department,  agency,  special  pur- 
pose district,  or  other  instrumentality  of  a 
State  or  of  a  local  government;  or 

"(B)  the  entity  of  such  SUte  or  local  gov- 
ernment that  distributes  such  assistance 
and  each  such  department  or  agency  (and 
each  other  entity)  to  which  the  assistance  is 
extended,  in  the  case  of  assistance  to  a  SUte 
or  local  government; 

■•(2)(A)  a  college,  university,  or  other  post- 
secondary  institution,  or  a  public  system  of 
higher  education;  or 

"(B)  a  local  educational  agency  (as  defined 
in  section  198(a)(10)  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965).  system  of 
vocational  education,  or  other  school 
system; 

"■(3)(A)  an  entire  corporation,  partnership, 
or  other  private  organization,  or  an  entire 
sole  proprietorship— 

""(I)  if  assistance  is  extended  to  such  cor- 
poration, partnership,  private  organization, 
or  sole  proprietorship  as  a  whole;  or 

"(ii)  which  is  principally  engaged  In  the 
business  of  providing  education,  health  care. 
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I  aenricos.  or  parka  and  recrea- 
ttoKor 

"(B)  the  entire  idant  or  other  comparmble. 
■BBTaphJcaHy  aeparate  facility  to  which 
VMval  flnanrial  aariatance  ia  extended,  in 
tlM  CMC  of  any  ottwr  corporation,  partner- 
ahlp.  private  onanteation.  or  sole  propri- 
etacabip:or 

"(4)  any  oombination  compriaed  of  two  or 
■ore  of  the  entltlea  deaoibed  in  paracraph 
(I),  <S).  or  lit. 

any  part  of  which  la  extended  Federal  f  inan- 
dali 


ams  or  ooNcnncnoN 
8k.  7.  Nothlnc  in  the  amendments  made 
by  thla  Act  ahall  be  construed  to  extend  the 
appiteatlop  of  the  Acta  ao  amended  to  ulti- 
mate beneffdaitea  of  Federal  financial  as- 
ittanw  exduded  from  coverace  before  the 
enactment  of  thla  Act 

•  Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  2 
years  ago  this  month.  I  spoke  on  the 
Senate  floor  as  a  cosponsor  of  the 
ClvO  Righto  RestoraUon  Act  of  1985,  a 
bill  which  attempted  to  redress  the 
grievoua  misinterpretation  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  in  ito  Grove  City  College 
against  Bell  decision.  As  we  all  know, 
that  ruling  had  a  severe  impact  on  our 
Nation's  minorities,  women,  handi- 
capped individuals,  and  the  elderly, 
and  has  given  a  virtual  green  light  to 
tax-supported  discrimination. 

In  1M4.  the  U.S.  Congress  passed 
the  Civil  Righto  Act,  which  stated 
that. 

No  person  shall,  on  the  ground  of  race. 
color  or  national  origin  ...  be  subjected  to 
diacrtanlnatlon  under  any  program  or  activi- 
ty reoeivlnc  Federal  financial  assistance. 

Since  that  time,  laws  have  also  been 
enacted  to  protect  and  extend  the  civil 
righto  of  minorities,  the  handicapped, 
the  elderly,  and  women.  In  so  doing,  it 
was  Congress'  intention  to  prohibit 
Federal  support  for  discrimination  and 
to  ensure  equal  opportuinity  for  all. 

The  Civil  Righto  Restoration  Act 
which  we  are  introducing  today  seeks 
to  correct  the  narrow  interpretation 
that  Orove  City  has  imposed  on  title 
IX  of  the  Education  Amendments  of 
1972.  Utle  VI  of  the  Civil  Righto  Act  of 
1964,  secUon  504  of  the  Rehabilitation 
Act  of  1973.  and  the  Age  Discrimina- 
tion Act  of  1975.  These  laws  banned 
any  exclusion  from  participation  or 
discrimination  "Under  any  program  or 
activity  receiving  Federal  financial  as- 
sistance" on  the  basis  of  race,  sex, 
handicap,  or  age.  However,  the  Su- 
preme Court,  in  the  Orove  City  deci- 
sion, determined  tliat  this  prohibition 
refers  merely  to  the  specific  program 
or  activity  receiving  Federal  money. 
not  the  entire  organization  or  institu- 
tion. 

The  CtvU  Righto  Restoration  Act 
would  redefine  the  phrase  "program 
«  activity"  to  include  the  entirety  of 
any  State  or  local  government,  univer- 
sity or  educational  system,  corpora- 
tion, partnership  or  private  organiza- 
tion, when  any  amect  of  it  receives 
Federal  funds.  Thus,  application  of 
the  four  civil  righto  statutes  would  be 


the  same  as  it  was  prior  to  the  Su- 
preme Court's  Orove  City  decision. 

It  is  imperative,  Mr.  President,  that 
Congress  take  the  lead  in  this  matter 
and  reassert  with  precision  and  clarity 
the  original  intent  of  Congress  regard- 
ing the  four  statutes  at  issue  in  this 
legislation.  We  must  renew  and  rein- 
vigorate  our  pledge  to  those  whom 
these  statutes  sought  to  protect  so 
that  they  will  be  free  to  pursue  their 
dream  of  self-realization,  without  dis- 
crimination due  to  race,  sex  age,  or 
handicap.  Equally  important  is  our  re- 
sponsibility to  all  Americans  to  reaf- 
firm that  Congress  absolutely  will  not 
tolerate  tax -supported  discrimination. 

It  is  shameful  that  this  body,  in  this, 
the  100th  Congress,  has  even  to  debate 
a  principle  that  stands  as  the  comer- 
stone  of  our  Constitution.  But  it  is 
clear  in  the  aftermath  of  the  Orove 
City  decision  that  our  worst  fears  have 
been  realized:  Federal  enforcement  of 
the  Bedrock  civil  rights  statutes  has 
been  weakened.  From  compliance  re- 
views of  institutions  receiving  Federal 
financial  assistance,  to  investigation  of 
discrimination  complaints.  Federal 
agencies  are  taking  a  new  and  narrow 
view  of  their  responsibilities  in  light  of 
this  Supreme  Court  decison. 

Today,  we  are  renewing  and  redou- 
bling our  efforts  to  restore  our  Na- 
tion's civil  rights  commitment  to  its 
original  scope  and  strength.  The  Fed- 
eral Government  can  no  longer  afford 
to  tolerate  discrimination  in  any  pro- 
gram or  activity  that  is  assisted  by  the 
American  tax  dollars.  It  is  imperative 
that  Congress  take  the  lead  on  this 
vital  issue  and  move  forward  to  redress 
this  void  of  inequality  left  by  the 
Grove  City  decision,  and  to  guarantee 
equal  righto  and  opportunity  for  all 
Americans. 

I  urge  not  only  my  colleagues'  strong 
support  of  the  Civil  Righto  Restora- 
tion Act  of  1987,  but  their  assistance 
in  ensuring  ito  expeditious  consider- 
ation. With  its  passage,  the  march 
toward  a  society  of  freedom  and  equal 
opportunity  for  all,  which  has  been 
halted  the  last  3  years,  will  once  again 
continue.* 

•  ySx.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
in  1964,  Congress  took  historic  action 
to  eliminate  discrimination  in  this 
country.  Since  the  1964  Civil  Righto 
Act,  Congress  consistently  has  reaf- 
firmed ito  commitment  to  this  nation- 
al goal  by  passing  additional  antidis- 
crimination laws.  Those  laws  have 
made  a  profound  difference  in  Ameri- 
can life.  That  have  brought  freedom 
to  our  citizens  and  fairness  to  our  po- 
litical system.  Americans  once  ex- 
cluded from  jobs,  public  accommoda- 
tionc,  educational  institutions,  and 
other  benefito  of  our  society  now 
stand,  in  the  eyes  of  the  law,  on  an 
equal  footing  with  everyone  else. 

Yet  today,  because  of  an  erroneous 
Supreme  Court  decision  in  February 
1984.  a  basic  flaw  has  arisen  in  the 


structure  of  our  civil  righto  laws  and 
the  Government's  ability  to  enforce 
them.  Millions  of  Americans— women, 
racial  ntinorites.  older  persons,  and 
the  disabled— have  been  deprived  of 
vital  civil  righto  protections. 

The  Grove  City  decision,  which  f  un- 
damentsilly  misinterpreted  congres- 
sional intent,  said  that  an  institution 
receiving  Federal  funds  could  continue 
to  discriminate  in  one  department  as 
long  as  Qie  fmids  were  provided  to  an- 
other department.  Thus,  according  to 
the  High  Court,  Federal  fimds  could 
support  a  university's  science  depart- 
ment but  the  university  could  discrimi- 
nate against  women  in  the  athletics 
program  or  the  business  school  as  long 
as  Federfil  aid  was  not  specifically  ear- 
marked lor  those  programs. 

Congress  never  condoned  such  a  dis- 
crimination shell  game. 

Three  years  after  Orove  City,  noth- 
ing has  been  done  to  correct  the  High 
Court's  mistaken  reading  of  our  legis- 
lative intent.  This  congressional  inac- 
tion is  a  source  of  shame  and  embar- 
rassment The  100th  Congress  must 
stop  the  Federal  Government  from 
underwriting  discriminatory  programs. 

The  bill  my  colleagues  and  I  are  in- 
troducing today  deals  with  one  clear 
and  overriding  issue— the  need  to  re- 
store the  scope  of  the  ban  on  discrimi- 
nation io  our  civil  righto  laws  to  ito 
status  before  the  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sion in  GIrove  City. 

This  is  the  problem  we  are  trying  to 
correct— not  just  for  sex  discrimina- 
tion in  educational  institutions  but  for 
discrimination  against  racial  minori- 
ties, the  aged,  and  the  handicapped  in 
any  agency  or  institution  or  other  or- 
ganization receiving  Federal  funds. 

The  problem  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant facing  this  Congress.  The  dis- 
pute boils  down  to  this;  are  we  going 
to  return  the  law  to  ito  status  before 
the  Grove  City  decision  or  are  we 
going  to  permit  institutions  receiving 
Federal  funds  to  continue  to  discrimi- 
nate? 

Several  Congresses  worked  hard  to 
pass  the  civil  righto  statutes  of  the 
1960's  and  1970's.  We  must  not  allow 
the  power  and  promise  of  those  laws 
to  be  lo9t  to  the  American  people.  I 
call  upon  all  Members  of  the  Senate  to 
join  in  efforto  to  pass  this  bill  prompt- 
ly.* 

•  Mr.  BtNTSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
proud  to  join  today  in  the  introduction 
of  the  Civil  Righto  Restoration  Act  of 
1987.  Like  many  of  my  colleagues,  I 
believe  that  the  limitations  placed 
upon  our  antidiscrimination  laws  by 
the  Supreme  Court's  decision  in  Grove 
City  versus  Bell  are  inconsistent  with 
the  legislative  intent  underlying  those 
laws.  In  the  interest  of  the  personal 
freedoms  central  to  the  working  of  our 
Nation.  I  believe  that  it  is  imperative 
that  we  remove  those  recently  im- 
posed limitations  and  restore  our  civU 
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righto  statutes  to  a  state  of  broad  ap- 
plicability. Such  restoration  is  sorely 
needed  as  enforcement  of  our  civil 
righto  laws  has  ground  to  a  halt.  It  is 
hoped  that  this  bill  will  renew  civil 
righto  enforcement  and  reaffirm  our 
conunitment  to  equal  righto  for  all.  A 
clear  signal  should  be  sent  that  this 
Government  does  not  tolerate,  and 
certainly  will  not  subsidize,  discrimina- 
tion of  any  variety.* 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  proud  to  Join  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues today  in  introducing  two  vital 
civil  righto  measures:  the  proposed 
"Civil  Righto  Restoration  Act"  and 
the  proposed  "Fair  Housing  Amend- 
mento  Act." 

These  measures  represent  our  con- 
tinuing and  enduring  commitment  to 
achieving  a  Just  and  a  fair  society,  a 
society  where  every  individual,  regard- 
less of  sex,  race,  age,  or  disability, 
enjoys  the  right  to  participate  and 
contribute  fully. 

In  1984,  the  Supreme  Court  dealt  a 
crippling  blow  to  our  Nation's  four 
basic  civil  righto  laws.  In  these  four 
fundamental  statutes— title  VI  of  the 
1964  CivU  Righto  Act.  title  IX  of  the 
Education  Amendmento  of  1972,  sec- 
tion 504  of  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of 
1973,  and  the  Age  Discrimination  Act 
of  1975— Congress  had  made  it  the  law 
of  the  land  that  Federal  financial  as- 
sistance carries  with  it  the  legal  duty 
not  to  discriminate  on  the  basis  of 
race,  color,  national  origin,  sex,  handi- 
cap, or  age.  The  decision  in  the  Grove 
City  case  severely  restricted  the  scope 
of  coverage  of  these  statutes,  allowing 
entities  which  receive  Federal  subsi- 
dies to  rebuild  the  walls  of  discrimina- 
tion which  Congress  had  torn  down 
years  ago. 

The  Civil  Righto  Restoration  Act  is 
about  one  issue— whether  the  funds  of 
the  Government  of  the  United  States 
should  be  allowed  to  be  used  to  subsi- 
dize discrimination.  Many  of  us 
thought  that  we  had  answered  that 
question  once  and  for  all  with  the  en- 
actment of  the  civil  righto  statutes  in 
the  1960's  and  1970's. 

Unfortunately,  the  Supreme  Court's 
erroneous  decision  in  Grove  City— a 
decision  sought  by  the  current  anti- 
civil  righto  administration— requires  us 
to  revisit  these  issues.  However,  I  be- 
lieve that  the  broad  national  consen- 
sus in  support  of  fundamental  civil 
righto  principles  can  and  will  prevail 
against  those  who  seek  to  use  every 
device  and  strategy  to  turn  back  the 
clock,  to  strip  away  the  fabric  of  fair- 
ness and  equality  which  has  been  so 
carefully  woven  together  in  the  past 
several  decades. 

Prom  the  very  beginning  of  the  3- 
year  period  following  the  Grove  City 
decision.  I  have  been  deeply  involved 
in  the  development  of  this  legislation. 
In  this  regard,  I  note  that,  on  the 
same  day  that  the  Supreme  Court  de- 
cided Orove  City,  it  handed  down  a  de- 


cision in  a  companion  case.  Consolidat- 
ed Rail  Corp.  versus  Darrone,  in  which 
it  indicated  that  the  same  narrowing 
rationale  involved  in  the  interpreta- 
tion of  title  IX  would  be  applied  to 
provisions  of  section  504  outlawing  dis- 
crimination on  the  basis  of  handicap 
in  federally  assisted  programs.  Thus, 
on  March  8,  1984,  Joined  by  Senators 
Stattord,  Riegix.  and  Dodd,  I  intro- 
duced a  bill,  S.  2399,  to  reverse  that 
aspect  of  the  Consolidated  Rail  case 
making  the  restrictive  Grove  City  rea- 
soning applicable  to  section  504. 

Concurrently,  a  number  of  us  in 
both  the  House  and  the  Senate  began 
work  on  a  single  measure  to  cover  all 
four  major  civil  righto  statutes,  not 
just  the  two  directly  involved  in  the 
February  28,  1984,  decisions.  This  leg- 
islation Is  the  outgrowth  of  those 
early  efforto  to  respond  to  the  unfor- 
tunate decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court. 

This  bill  has  broad,  bipartisan  sup- 
port and  deserves  to  be  passed  swiftly, 
with  overwhelming  margins  in  both 
Houses.  I  am  confident  that  this  Con- 
gress—this historic  100th  Congress- 
will  recommit  our  Nation  to  the  princi- 
ples of  equality,  justice,  and  fair  play 
which  are  deeply  embedded  in  our 
social,  moral,  and  legal  values.  What 
could  be  a  more  fitting  action  to  take 
in  the  year  of  the  bicentennial  celebra- 
tion of  our  Constitution's  birth. 

The  second  bill  being  introduced 
today  also  represento  an  important 
step  forward  on  civil  righto.  The  pro- 
posed "Fair  Housing  Amendmento 
Act"  would  strengthen  title  VIII  of 
the  1968  Civil  Righto  Act  by  providing 
for  an  effective  administrative  remedy 
for  individual  victims  of  discrimination 
and  extending  the  protections  of  the 
law  to  disabled  persons  and  families 
with  children.  As  one  who  has  long  ad- 
vocated the  righto  and  needs  of  dis- 
abled persons  and  children,  I  am  par- 
ticularly pleased  to  support  the  exten- 
sion of  these  protections  to  these  two 
groups.  As  the  new  chairman  of  the 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Senate  Banking  Commit- 
tee, I  am  also  strongly  committed  to 
strengthening  our  fair  housing  laws 
and  helping  to  ensure  access  to  afford- 
able housing  for  all. 

The  measures  being  Introduced 
today  are  critical  elemento  in  our  con- 
tinuing pursuit  of  equality  and  justice 
for  all  Americans.  I  am  proud  to  co- 
sponsor  both  bills  and  pledge  to  work 
hard  for  their  enactment. 
•  Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  pleased  to  Join  as  an  original  co- 
sponsor  of  the  Fair  Housing  Act  of 
1987.  This  Important  legislation  would 
provide  new  administrative  enforce- 
ment mechanisms  to  resolve  com- 
plalnto  of  housing  discrimination.  It 
would  strengthen  the  existing  fair 
housing  law  by  providing  an  effective 
administrative  remedy  for  individual 
victims  of  housing  discrimination. 


The  enactment  of  the  Fair  Housing 
Act,  title  VIII  of  the  CivU  Righto  Act 
of  1968,  was  a  landmarit  in  our  effort 
to  end  discrimination  because  of  race, 
religion,  sex,  or  national  origin  in  the 
rental,  sale,  or  financing  of  housing. 
For  almost  20  years  that  historic  act 
has  stood  as  a  clear  statement  that  dis- 
crimination In  the  hotislng  market 
must  be  eliminated.  That  legislation 
has  made  a  difference,  but  over  the 
years  it  has  become  apparent  that  the 
Fair  Housing  Act  has  two  major  weak- 
nesses—ito  enforcement  mechanism 
and  ito  coverage.  The  legislation  I 
have  cosponsored  addressed  both  of 
those  weaknesses. 

EInforcement  under  the  1968  act  has 
primarily  relied  on  action  in  the  Fed- 
eral courte.  Litigation  has  been  slow, 
costly,  and  inadequate  to  protect  the 
righto  of  victims  of  housing  discrimi- 
nation. The  only  alternative  to  Utiga- 
tion  has  been  a  voluntary  conciliation 
process  that  has  successfully  resolved 
a  relatively  small  number  of  com- 
plalnto.  The  Fair  Housing  Act  of  1987 
would  remove  this  major  weakness  by 
providing  an  additional  means  to  re- 
dress housing  discrimination.  It  does 
this  by  establishing  a  new  administra- 
tive mechanism  that  will  provide  a 
speedy  and  Inexpensive  decision  proc- 
ess fair  to  all  parties.  The  new  enforce- 
ment mechanism  would  allow  unre- 
solved complainto  to  be  heard  by  ad- 
ministrative law  Judges  In  the  same 
way  that  enforcement  actions  are  cur- 
rently resolved  by  many  Federal  agen- 
cies. 

In  addition  to  the  new  enforcement 
mechanisms,  the  Fair  Housing  Act  of 
1987  would  also  extend  protection  to 
disabled  persons  and  families  with 
children  who  have  been  the  victims  of 
housing  discrimination. 

I  am  proud  to  join  a  bipartisan 
group  of  Senators  in  introducing  this 
legislation  to  strengthen  and  expand 
the  basic  fair  housing  law  enacted  in 
1968.  The  enactment  of  legislation  to 
assure  equal  housing  opportunity  for 
all  our  citizens  is  long  overdue  and  is 
particularly  appropriate  in  this  Con- 
gress when  we  celebrate  the  200th  an- 
niversary of  our  Constitution.* 
*  Mr.  EVANS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  Senators  "Kxkkzdy  and 
Weickex  in  the  introduction  of  legisla- 
tion to  remove  the  severe  restrictions 
placed  on  four  of  our  most  Important 
civil  righto  laws.  With  the  passage  of 
title  IX  of  the  Education  Amendmento 
of  1972.  Section  504  of  the  RehabUita- 
tion  Act,  the  Age  Discrimination  Act 
of  1975.  and  the  Civil  Righto  Act  of 
1964,  Congress  assimied  full  responsi- 
bility for  eliminating  all  forms  of  dis- 
crimination in  our  country.  The  Su- 
preme Court  ruling  in  Grove  City  Col- 
lege versus  Bell  rendered  a  narrow  and 
unenlightened  view  of  how  to  elimi- 
nate discrimination,  and  blatantly  ig- 
nored congressional  Intent. 
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Coocren  must  finish  the  Job  it  start- 
ed in  1964  by  clearly  stating  that  our 
chrfl  rights  laws  cannot  be  effective  if 
too  narrowly  applied.  I  join  with  a  bi- 
partinn  coalition  of  Senators  today  in 
supporting  a  bill  that  does  Just  that. 
The  point  of  the  Civil  Rights  Restora- 
tion Act  of  1987  is  simply  to  restate, 
cteariy  and  unequivocally,  that  it  is 
the  intent  of  Congress  to  bar  Federal 
aid  from  any  institution  that  discrimi- 
nates in  any  of  its  programs.  The  bill 
applies  to  all  major  civil  rights  laws, 
not  Just  those  directly  affected  by  the 
Orove  City  College  decision. 

The  sponsors  of  this  bill  and  the 
many  organizations  supporting  it  have 
agreed  to  oppose  any  amendments  de- 
signed either  to  expand  or  to  reduce 
civO  rights  protections.  It  Is  a  clean, 
simple  correction  of  a  court's  statutory 
interpretation  that  many  of  us  in  Con- 
gress thought  was  wrong.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  Join  with  me  in  support- 
ing enthusiastically  adoption  of  the 
CivU  Rights  Restoration  Act  of  1987. 
We  must  reaffirm  this  Nation's  com- 
mitment to  the  vigorous  protection  of 
the  civil  rights  of  American  women, 
minorities,  elderly,  and  disabled  citi- 
zens,* 

•  Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, today  I  Join  a  number  of  my  col- 
leagues in  introducing  the  Civil  Rights 
Restoration  Act  of  1987.  I  take  the 
floor  today  to  state  my  strong  support 
for  the  objective  of  this  bill,  which  is 
to  reestablish  the  clear  intent  of  the 
Congress  with  respect  to  our  landmark 
civil  rights  statutes,  and  my  hope  that 
it  can  become  a  measure  that  a  very 
large  majority  of  my  colleagues  can 
enthusiastically  support. 

The  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court 
in  Grove  City  versus  Bell  has  truncat- 
ed the  enforcement  of  antidiscrimina- 
tion laws  which  protect  women,  mi- 
norities, the  handicapped,  and  the  el- 
derly from  what  amounts  to  federally 
funded  bias  by  organizations  and  insti- 
tutions. The  record  was  clear  last  year, 
and  is  even  more  so  this  year,  that  ef- 
forts by  the  Federal  Government  in 
the  antidiscrimination  area  have  been 
severely  limited  by  the  Grove  City  de- 
cision. Injustices  are  occurring  which 
cannot  be  righted  liecause  of  this 
ruling.  The  goal  of  the  legislation  in- 
troduced today  is  simply  to  restore  the 
status  quo  ante:  the  full  scope  of  cov- 
erage which  existed  prior  to  the  deci- 
sion. 

It  is  vital  that  the  U.S.  Government, 
by  its  words,  programs,  and  vigorous 
enforcement  of  laws  on  the  books,  pro- 
motes the  full  enjoyment  of  basic 
human  rights  by  all  of  our  citizens. 

Mr.  President,  let  there  be  no  confu- 
sion where  this  Senator  stands:  the 
paramount  civil  rights  issue  in  my 
mind  is  the  sanctity  of  life  of  the 
unborn  in  this  country,  whether  that 
group  of  human  beings  has  a  right  to 
live.  In  this  regard.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  concerned  about  the  application  of 


"sex  discrimination",  as  defined  in 
HHS  regulations,  to  Institutions  which 
receive  Federal  fluids  but  refuse  on 
moral  grounds  to  perform  abortions.  I 
have  t>een  in  contact  with  Representa- 
tives Tauke  and  Sensenbrenner  on 
the  House  side,  and  the  Catholic  Con- 
ference and  other  right-to-life  groups, 
and  share  their  goal  that  this  measure 
in  its  final  form  be  "abortion  neutral." 
The  experience  of  the  99th  Congress 
should  convince  everyone  that  this  ob- 
jection to  the  bill  must  \>e  addressed. 
As  a  strong  supporter  of  the  bill,  I  be- 
lieve the  Senate  and  House  should 
address  the  Tauke-Sensenbrenner 
amendment  immediately  and  directly, 
both  in  committee  and  on  the  floor. 

In  deciding  to  cosponsor  this  meas- 
ure, I  commit  myself  to  work  long  and 
hard  with  my  friends  in  the  civil  rights 
and  right-to-life  communities  to  find  a 
way  to  both  advance  civil  rights  and 
protect  human  life.  That  is  my  pur- 
pose and  objective  in  cosponsoring  this 
legislation  today. 

Today  is  the  beginning  of  a  process 
of  discussion  and  deliberation  on  this 
measure,  Mr.  President.  I  hope  we  can 
mo?e  forward  in  a  manner  which  ac- 
commodates reasonable  concerns  in 
order  to  reach  an  agreed  upon  and 
worthy  objective.* 

•  Mr.  CHAPEE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  today  to  join  in  cosponsoring 
the  Civil  Rights  Restoration  Act  of 
1987.  This  legislation  is  needed  in 
order  to  clarify  the  broad  scope  of  cov- 
erage of  our  Nation's  civil  rights  laws. 
When  we  as  a  nation  give  money  to  a 
program,  we  ask  that  it  be  conducted 
fairty,  intelligently,  and  honorably. 
Federal  funds  should  not  subsidize  dis- 
crimination—it is  that  simple.  The  leg- 
islation that  we  introduce  today  says 
just  that.  In  the  last  20  years  we  have 
made  significant  strides  toward  elimi- 
nating discrimination  in  a  variety  of 
important  areas.  Now  is  not  the  time 
to  turn  back. 

For  3  years  now,  since  the  Supreme 
Court's  decision  in  Grove  City  versus 
Bell,  we  have  been  trying  to  restore 
credibility  to  this  Nation's  civil  rights 
laws.  In  1984  the  Supreme  Court 
adopted  a  narrow  interpretation  of 
title  IX  of  the  Education  Amendments 
of  1972.  The  Court's  decision  limited 
the  Government's  ability  to  enforce 
civil  rights  laws  in  federally  supported 
institutions,  by  applying  sanctions 
only  to  the  specific  program  affected- 
college  athletics,  for  instance— rather 
than  to  the  entire  institution.  Unfor- 
tunately, this  narrow  interpretation 
applied  not  only  to  title  IX  of  the  Edu- 
cational Amendments  of  1972,  but  also 
to  three  other  important  civil  rights 
laws:  title  IV  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964,  section  504  of  the  RehabUitation 
Act  of  1973,  and  the  Age  Discrimina- 
tion Act  of  1975.  This  country's  great- 
est achievement,  freedom  and  dignity 
for  all,  was— and  still  is— in  critical 
danger. 


And  so,  3  years  ago.  we  set  out  to 
clarify  the  scope  of  these  laws.  Oiu* 
sole  purpose  was  to  provide  institution 
wide  protection  against  discrimination 
based  liot  only  upon  sex,  but  upon 
race,  national  origin,  disability,  and 
age.  But  the  road  to  the  introduction 
of  this  corrective  measure  has  been 
long  and  troubled. 

There  were  numerous  concerns  that 
previously  introduced  versions  might 
broaden  the  coverage  of  these  laws 
beyond  their  effect  prior  to  the  Grove 
City  decision.  These  concerns  have 
now  been  addressed,  and  the  relevant 
provisions  tightened.  This  legislation 
does  exactly  what  it  was  intended  to 
do— restore  civil  rights  protection  to 
the  level  that  existed  before  the  Grove 
City  decision. 

There  were  concerns  that  the  meas- 
ure would  have  adverse  effect  on  per- 
sons whom  we  never  intended  to 
reach.  There  was  a  fear,  for  instance, 
that  comer  grocery  storeowners  who 
accept  fbod  stamps  would  be  deemed 
subject  to  the  Rehabilitation  Act  and 
be  forced  to  erect  ramps  and  electric 
doors  in  order  to  provide  equal  access 
under  the  new  legislation.  Such  con- 
cerns have  been  addressed  in  the  bill 
we  are  introducing  today.  There  is  now 
a  si>ecific  exemption  for  small  provid- 
ers in  the  language  of  the  statute. 

Last,  there  was  a  concern  that  food 
stamp  recipients,  students  receiving 
school  loans,  and  farmers  operating 
with  Federal  subsidies  would  be  sub- 
ject to  the  law,  as  ultimate  benefici- 
aries of  Federal  funds.  They,  too,  have 
now  been  specifically  exempted  in  the 
statute. 

Thus,  we  have  come  down  a  long 
road  to  the  final  reparation  of  the 
state  of  civil  rights  in  this  country.  To 
delay  is  injurious.  Already,  harm  has 
been  done. 

The  admirable  showing  of  the  U.S. 
women  at  the  1984  Olympics  should 
have  been  an  inspiration  and  catalyst 
for  improving  athletic  programs  for 
women.  Yet,  in  the  wake  of  the  Grove 
City  decision,  investigation  of  alleged 
discriminatory  activity  at  numerous 
universities  around  the  country  were 
dropped.  The  only  parity  in  athletic 
programs  that  has  managed  to  survive 
is  that  in  scholarships,  since  they  are  a 
part  of  student  financial  aid  programs 
and  therefore  have  a  direct  link  to 
Federal  funding. 

The  handicapped  whose  protection 
was  the  goal  of  the  Rehabilitation  Act 
of  1973  have  experienced  discrimina- 
tion in  the  workplace,  in  the  courts, 
even  in  airports.  Are  we  going  to  con- 
tinue to  deny  disabled  citizens  a 
chance  to  become  productive  members 
of  society  solely  because  they  do  not 
see,  or  because  they  do  not  walk? 

The  children  of  our  country,  both 
black  and  white,  have  lieen  injured 
and  cheated  by  the  segregationist 
schemes  of  some  schools  that   have 


managed  to  separate  their  Federal 
funds  from  their  bigotry,  at  least  on 
paper. 

The  elderly,  a  growing  population  in 
this  country,  find  themselves  rejected 
from  some  activities,  solely  because  of 
their  chronological  age.  A  student  at 
the  University  of  Vermont,  for  in- 
stance, was  dismissed  from  the  mas- 
ter's English  program,  and  told  she 
was  too  old  to  get  a  degree.  Because 
the  English  department  was  not  feder- 
ally funded,  her  complaint  was  never 
investigated. 

An  institution  that  receives  even  a 
single  dollar  of  Federal  financial  as- 
sistance cannot  be  allowed  to  practice 
any  form  of  discrimination.  It  is  that 
simple.  In  order  for  our  Nation  to 
make  continued  progress  in  assuring 
equal  rights  for  all  citizens,  we  must 
act  immediately.  It  is  not  too  much  to 
&sk.« 

•  lyCr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  today  to  cosponsor  again  legisla- 
tion which  would  give  postal  supervi- 
sors and  postmasters  access  to  an  im- 
partial review  of  adverse  personnel  ac- 
tions. The  bill  narrowly  missed  becom- 
ing law  during  the  last  Congress.  It 
passed  the  House  of  Representatives 
as  H.R.  2854,  and  its  Senate  compan- 
ion, S.  2134,  was  approved  by  the 
Senate  Governmental  Affairs  Commit- 
tee. 

I  am  pleased  to  join  with  Senator 
Pryor,  the  chairman  of  the  sutx;om- 
mittee  with  jurisdiction  over  this  bill, 
and  Senator  Heflin,  who  has  shown 
tremendous  leadership  on  this  issue,  in 
reintroducing  this  bill. 

I  believe  this  legislation  is  long  over- 
due. Since  1971,  when  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice was  made  an  independent  agency, 
we  have  had  a  situation  where  only 
postal  employees  who  are  veterans  or 
who  are  covered  by  collective  bargain- 
ing agreements  providing  for  binding 
arbitration  may  appeal  adverse  per- 
sonnel actions  to  an  agency  outside 
the  Postal  Service. 

Unfortunately,  the  practical  effect 
of  this  has  been  especially  damaging 
to  female  postal  supervisors  and  post- 
masters, who  are  less  likely  to  be  cov- 
ered by  the  exception  for  veterans. 
Under  current  law,  postal  employees 
who  are  not  covered  under  collective 
bargaining  agreements  may  appeal  re- 
movals, suspensions,  or  demotions  only 
to  higher  officials  within  the  Postal 
Service,  unless  they  are  veterans.  Vet- 
erans, like  their  civil  service  counter- 
parts, may  appeal  an  SMlverse  action  to 
the  Merit  Systems  Protection  Board. 

The  bill  I  am  cosponsoring  today 
will  extend  the  same  appeal  rights  to 
all  supervisors  and  managerial  employ- 
ees. I  believe  it  is  important  to  provide 
this  right  across  the  board.  I  also 
would  like  to  note  that  the  version  of 
the  bill  we  are  reintroducing  today 
contains  an  amendment  requested  by 
the  U.S.  Postal  Service  and  approved 
by  the  Governmental  Affairs  Commit- 


tee during  the  last  session.  It  concerns 
the  procedure  by  which  the  agency,  in 
cooperation  with  the  Office  of  Person- 
nel Management,  may  appeal  rulings 
of  the  Merit  Systems  Protection  Board 
in  adverse  action  cases  to  the  Federal 
courts.  This  amendment  is  also  con- 
tained in  the  House  version  of  the  bill, 
introduced  by  Congressman  Dymaixt 
on  January  6,  1987. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join  me  in 
supporting  swift  passage  of  this  legis- 
lation.* 

•  Mr.  PACICWOOD.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  today  to  join  Senator  Kennedy 
and  Senator  Weicker  as  a  principal 
sponsor  of  the  Civil  Rights  Restora- 
tion Act  of  1987.  I  am  pleased  to 
report  that  this  bill  embodies  the  same 
objectives  we  have  sought  since  1984: 
elimination  of  the  Federal  subsidy  of 
discrimination. 

Passage  of  the  Civil  Rights  Restora- 
tion Act  of  1987  will  ensure  that  dis- 
crimination is  prohibited  by  the  recipi- 
ents of  Federal  financial  assistance. 
That  is  the  goal  of  this  legislation  to 
restore  and  revitalize  the  civil  rights 
statutes  that  were  weakened  by  recent 
Supreme  Court  decisions,  most  nota- 
bly the  Grove  City  College  versus  Bell 
decision  on  February  28,  1984. 

The  Congress  must  recommit  itself 
to  its  original  intent  in  passing  antidis- 
crimination laws  from  1964  onward: 
that  receipt  of  Federal  financial  assist- 
ance will  trigger  institutionwide  cover- 
age of  civil  rights  statutes. 

On  one  day  in  1984  two  decades  of 
civil  rights  progress  was  severely  re- 
stricted by  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  de- 
cision in  Grove  City  College  versus 
Bell.  Our  job  in  1987  is  to  clarify  and 
reaffirm  the  law  so  that  no  one  can 
say,  ever  again,  that  one  individual  or 
one  group  has  an  unfair  advantage 
over  another. 

Today,  I  am  sponsoring  legislation  to 
restore  four  major  civil  rights  statutes: 
Title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964,  title  IX  of  the  Education  Amend- 
ments of  1972,  section  504  of  the  1973 
Rehabilitation  Act,  as  amended  in 
1978,  and  the  Age  Discrimination  Act 
[ADA]  of  1975.  These  statutes  togeth- 
er ensure  that  discrimination  is  pro- 
hibited by  the  recipients  of  Federal  fi- 
nancial assistance. 

The  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  is  the 
basic  guarantor  of  civil  rights  in  this 
country.  Its  purpose  is  to  effectively 
prohibit  discrimination  in  employ- 
ment, public  accommodations,  educa- 
tion, and  federally  assisted  programs. 
All  subsequent  civil  rights  statutes 
were  built  on  these  guarantees,  cor- 
recting any  omissions  to  this  grand 
design. 

The  cornerstone  of  the  1964  act  is 
title  VI,  prohibiting  discrimination  on 
the  grounds  of  race,  color  or  national 
origin  in  "any  program  or  activity  re- 
ceiving Federal  financial  assistance." 
Calling  for  its  enactment.  President 
Kennedy  was  eloquent: 


Simple  Justice  requires  that  public  funds, 
to  which  all  t&xpayers  of  all  races  contrib- 
ute, not  be  spent  In  any  fashion  which  en- 
courages, entrenches,  subsidizes  or  results  In 
racial  discrimination  •  •  •. 

Enforcement  efforts  have  resulted  in 
ending  discrimination  in  education. 
State  and  local  governments,  and  a  va- 
riety of  institutions  that  receive  Fed- 
eral funding. 

Title  VI  has  become  the  model  both 
in  language  and  remedial  approach  for 
the  civil  rights  statutes  that  followed. 
In  1972,  rectifying  a  major  omission  in 
title  VI,  Congress  enacted  title  IX  of 
the  1972  education  amendments.  Be- 
cause title  VI's  coverage  excludes  sex 
as  a  forbidden  classification,  title  IX  is 
essential  to  outlaw  discrimination  on 
the  grounds  of  sex  "under  any  educa- 
tion program  or  activity  receiving  Fed- 
eral financial  assistance."  Title  IX  has 
been  credited  with  securing  education- 
al rights  for  women  that  had  not  here- 
tofore existed.  It  was  certainly  Con- 
gress' intent  that  title  IX  be  accorded 
the  same  broad  interpretation  that 
had  been  given  title  VI— thus,  the 
tracking  of  the  very  language  used  to 
secure  those  critical  protections. 

So,  too.  section  504  of  the  Rehabili- 
tation Act  of  1973  followed  the  same 
model.  In  that  legislation.  Congress  in- 
cluded the  disabled  under  the  antidis- 
crimination rubric.  Referring  to  title 
VI,  our  ultimate  exemplar,  we  again 
used  the  "program  or  activity"  lan- 
guage. 

Finally,  in  1975,  we  went  to  the  well 
another  time,  patterning  the  Age  Dis- 
crimination Act  on  the  grounds  of  age 
by  "any  program  or  activity  receiving 
Federal  financial  assistance."  In  every 
case,  our  intent  has  been  expansion  of 
the  protections  of  the  original  Civil 
Rights  Act. 

Unfortunately,  on  February  28,  1984, 
the  Supreme  Court  in  Grove  City  Col- 
lege versus  Bell  opted  for  a  severely 
limited  interpretation  of  title  IX  of 
the  1972  education  amendments.  The 
court  held  that  only  the  "program  or 
activity  receiving  Federal  financial  as- 
sistance." rather  than  an  entire  insti- 
tution, is  subject  to  title  IX  strictures. 
In  this  case,  only  the  financial  aid  pro- 
gram of  Grove  City  College— and  no 
other  part  of  the  institution— is  pro- 
hibited from  discrimination  on  the 
basis  of  sex.  In  an  instant,  the  broad 
scope  we  intended  was  abrogated. 

The  decision  is  particularly  trou- 
bling on  its  terms  since  discrimination 
in  education  is  subtle  but  pernicious, 
affecting  its  victims  for  the  entirety  of 
their  lives.  The  absurdity  of  the  result 
is  apparent:  It  is  of  little  use  to  bar 
discrimination  in  the  financial  aid  pro- 
gram of  an  institution  if  a  woman 
cannot  gain  admittance  to,  or  partici- 
pate in,  the  institution  because  of  its 
other  discriminatory  policies  and  prac- 
tices. It  is  equally  of  little  use  to  bar 
discrimination  in  employment  if  a 
woman   cannot   attain   the   necessary 
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educAtkm  to  obtain  that  employment,    have  done  so  and  will  continue  to  do 
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We  can  no  longer  be  content  with        "(l)  a  parent  or  another  person  having        "(b)  Danitrnoic.— As  used  in  this  secUon. 
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educmtion  to  obtain  that  emplojrment. 
Our  purpoae  in  enacting  title  IX  was 
to  ensure  that  Federal  resources  could 
not  be  used  to  support  discriminatory 
maetloes  against  women  and  that 
those  practicee  would  cease  to  exist— a 
predse  parallel  to  President  Kenne- 
dy's purpose  in  urging  the  passage  of 
UUeVI. 

But  even  more  horrifying  than 
Orove  City's  title  IX  interpretation  is 
the  decision's  staggering  legacy.  Not 
only  has  the  Supreme  Court  substan- 
tially undercut  the  efficacy  of  tiUe  IX. 
but  the  decision's  precedential  value 
with  remect  to  title  VI,  section  504, 
and  the  Age  Discrimination  Act 
cannot  be  overstated.  If  title  IX  is  pro- 
gram specific  in  effect,  the  other  stat- 
utes, worded  identicaUy,  are  likely  to 
suffer  a  similar  analysis.  Indeed,  in  the 
3  years  since  the  court  handed  down 
its  dedston.  the  Department  of  Justice 
has  moved  forward  on  that  basis  in  its 
so-caUed  enforcement  endeavors. 

In  1987.  23  years  after  the  passage  of 
the  Civfl  Rights  Act  of  1964.  it  is  time 
to  recommit  ourselves  to  its  purposes. 
Fortunately,  the  Supreme  Court's 
opinion  is  easily  corrected.  The  Civil 
Right  Restoration  Act  of  1987  will 
clarify  our  original  intentions  regard- 
ing all  four  statutes:  That  any  receipt 
of  Federal  financial  assistance  will 
trigger  institutionwide  coverage.  Lest 
any  critic  question  our  remedial  ap- 
proach, however,  the  bill  will  also  clar- 
ify that  only  the  particular  assistance 
supporting  noncompliance  will  be  sub- 
ject to  termination. 

Bcdting  testimony  to  the  last  23 
years  of  civil  rights  enforcement  ac- 
tivities is  the  unified  coalition  that 
supports  this  legislation.  Advocacy  or- 
ganizations representing  minorities, 
women,  the  disabled  and  the  elderly 
have  Joined  forces  behind  the  Civil 
Rights  Restoration  Act  of  1987.  This 
must  be  evidence  that  the  efforts  of 
the  past  23  years  are  reaping  rewards. 
The  broad-based  support  Justifies  the 
brtMui  interpretation  we  intended  for 
these  laws.  I  thank  this  coalition  for 
their  effort  and  call  on  all  Members  of 
Congress,  and  the  administration  too. 
to  unite  behind  this  bipartisan  bill, 
enact  it  speedily,  and  make  1987  the 
year  we  restore  antidiscrimination 
laws  forever.* 

•  Mr.  BOSCHWrrZ.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  today  to  Join  in  sponsoring  the 
Civil  Rights  Restoration  Act. 

Discrimination  is  a  national  problem 
requiring  a  national  solution.  That 
was  recognised  by  the  Members  of 
Coagress  who  enacted  the  1964  Civil 
Rights  Act  and  it  is  worthy  of  our  sup- 
port today.  I  was  a  refugee  to  this 
country,  and  I  am  proud  to  say  that 
my  family  came  here  because  America 
is  the  land  of  equality  and  opportunity 
for  an  people  regardless  of  race,  reli- 
gion, or  sex.  I  feel  a  special  obligation 
to  vigilantly  guard  those  values,  and  I 


have  done  so  and  will  continue  to  do 
so. 

We  must  make  clear  to  institutions, 
and  to  the  American  public,  that  dis- 
criimination  will  not  be  tolerated  or  en- 
dorsed by  Congress  or  the  Federal 
Government. 

As  a  pro-life  Senator,  I  share  the 
coneems  of  those  who  feel  this  legisla- 
tion has  the  potential  of  protecting 
abortions.  I  will  support  an  amend- 
ment to  ensure  this  legislation  is 
"abortion  neutral."  Only  when  all 
sides  agree  to  clarify  that  this  legisla- 
tion is  neutral  toward  abortions  will  it 
be  possible  able  to  gamer  the  support 
necessary  to  make  this  legislation  the 
law  of  the  land  and  take  this  impor- 
tant step  toward  protecting  civil 
rights. 

This  bill  is  being  introduced  in  re- 
sponse to  the  Supreme  Court's  Febru- 
ary 28,  1984,  decision  in  the  Grove 
City  College  case.  Title  IX  of  the  Edu- 
cation Amendments  of  1972  prohibits 
any  school  that  receives  Federal  fund- 
ing from  discriminating  on  the  basis  of 
sex.  It  also  provides  that  a  school  can 
lose  its  Federal  funding  if  it  does  dis- 
criminate. The  Supreme  Court  decided 
in  the  Grove  City  case  that  if  a  school 
receives  Federal  funds  it  Is  prohibited 
from  discriminating  on  the  basis  of  sex 
only  In  those  programs  that  receive 
Federal  funds. 

The  legal  precedent  set  by  the  Grove 
City  College  case  has  had  serious  im- 
plications for  all  our  civil  rights  laws 
because  they  all  contain  similar  provi- 
sions. Title  IX  of  the  education 
amendments,  section  504  of  the  Reha- 
bilitation Act,  and  the  Age  Discrimina- 
tion Act  are  all  patterned  after  title  VI 
of  the  1964  Civil  Rights  Act,  prohibit- 
ing discrimination  in  any  "program  or 
activity  receiving  Federal  financial  as- 
sistance." 

I  have  chosen  to  cosponsor  this  bill 
becs,use  it  would  amend  our  civil 
rights  laws  to  define  "program  or  ac- 
tivity" in  a  way  that  makes  it  very 
clear  that  an  entire  institution  is  cov- 
ered when  any  part  of  the  institution 
receives  Federal  funds.  This  would 
clearly  restore  these  laws  to  their 
original  intent.* 


By  Mr.  KENNEDY  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Specter,  Mr.  Biden,  Mr. 
Weicker,  Mr.  Simon,  Mr. 
Chatee,  Mr.  MoYNiHAN,  Mr. 
Dttrenberger,  Mr.  Adams,  Mr. 
Bentsen,  Mr.  Bingamak,  Mr. 
Bradley,  Mr.  Burdick,  Mr. 
Cranston,  Mr.  Dixon,  Mr. 
DoDD,  Mr.  Fowler,  Mr.  Glenn, 
Mr.  Gore,  Mr.  Harkin,  Mr. 
Hatfield,  Mr.  Inouye,  Mr. 
Kerry,  Mr.  Laittenberg,  Mr. 
LxAHY,  Mr.  Levin,  Mr.  Matsu- 
NAGA,  Mr.  Metzenbaum.  Ms.  Mi- 
KULSKi,  Mr.  MrrcHELL,  Mr. 
Packwood,  Mr.  Proxmire,  Mr. 
Prtor,  Mr.  RxEGLE.  Mr.  Sar- 


BANES,      Mr.      Stavford.     Mr. 

WiRTH,  and  Mr.  RocKxrvLLas): 
S.  558.  A  bill  to  amend  UUe  Vin  of 
the  act  commonly  called  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1968.  to  revise  the  proce- 
dures f#r  the  enforcement  of  fair 
housing,  and  for  other  purposes:  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Himuui 
Resources. 

FAIR  HOUSING  ACT 

Mr.  KJSfNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  in  introducing  the  Fair 
Housing  Act  of  1987. 

In  1961,  Congress  enacted  legislation 
to  provide  equal  housing  opportunities 
for  all  Americans.  Nineteen  years 
later,  that  promise  remains  unfulfilled 
and  unfulfiUable  because  the  law  re- 
mains unenforced  and  unenforceable. 
The  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  estimates  that  as 
many  as  2  million  incidences  of  racial 
discrimination  in  housing  take  place 
each  year.  In  countless  ways,  housing 
segregation  remains  alive  and  well, 
contrary  to  the  values  for  which  this 
country  stands.  The  widespread  pat- 
terns of  housing  segregation  that  exist 
throughout  America  remain  a  highly 
visible  blight  on  our  democracy.  Even 
today,  in  1987,  we  are  not  yet  one 
nation,  but  still  two  societies,  separate 
and  unequal. 

According  to  HUD  surveys,  half  of 
all  black  and  Hispanic  Americans  who 
seek  to  buy  a  home  are  victims  of  dis- 
crimination. The  percentage  is  even 
higher  for  those  who  seek  rental  hous- 
ing.       I 

Disabled  Americans  who  seek  inde- 
pendent living  arrangements  also  face 
massive*  discrimination,  which  they 
cannot  afford  to  challenge  and  should 
not  have  to  suffer  in  their  struggle  to 
live  up  to  their  potential. 

Families  with  children  often  encoun- 
ter the  same  Insidious  discrimination. 
A  HUD  survey  found  that  only  a  quar- 
ter of  all  rental  imits  accept  children 
with  no  restrictions. 

This  legislation  is  designed  to 
remedy  these  injustices  by  adding  a  re- 
alistic, workable  and  two  decades  over- 
due enforcement  mechanism  to  exist- 
ing law.  A  system  of  independent  ad- 
ministrative law  Judges  would  be  cre- 
ated to  expedite  the  handling  of  com- 
plaints. The  procedure  is  widely  used 
in  other  Federal  agencies,  and  it  offers 
a  simple,  effective  and  inexpensive 
means  of  dealing  with  housing  dis- 
crimination. Under  its  procedures, 
black  Ainericans,  Hispanic  Americans, 
handicapped  Americans,  and  families 
will  at  last  have  a  remedy  capable  of 
making  their  right  to  fair  housing  a 
reality. 

Segregation  in  housing  mocks  our 
commitment  to  civil  rights  and  pro- 
motes segregation  in  every  other 
aspect  Qf  society.  Often,  it  means  ghet- 
tos for  the  handicapped,  for  blacks, 
and  HistMUilcs. 
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We  can  no  longer  be  content  with 
passing  lip  service  to  fair  housing, 
whUe  denying  the  practical  steps 
needed  to  give  meaning  to  the  right.  I 
want  Congress  to  enact  this  measiu-e 
which  conscience  and  history  demand. 
We  promised  equal  housing  opportuni- 
ty for  all  in  1968,  and  two  decades  of 
delay  are  long  enough. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  Fair  Housing 
Amendments  Act  of  1987  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  l>elng  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

s.  558 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  I.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Fair  Hous- 
ing Amendments  Act  of  1987". 

SEC  2.  SHORT  TITLE  FOR  IK8  ACT. 

The  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  prescribe  pen- 
alties for  certain  acts  of  violence  or  intimi- 
dation, and  for  other  purposes"  (Public  Law 
90-284.  approved  April  11.  1968)  is  amended 
by  Inserting  after  the  comma  at  the  end  of 
the  enacting  clause  the  following:  "That 
this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1968'.". 

SEC.  3.  REFERENCES  TO  1N8  ACT. 

Except  as  otherwise  expressly  provided, 
whenever  in  this  Act  an  amendment  or 
repeal  is  expressed  in  terms  of  an  amend- 
ment to,  or  repeal  of,  a  section  or  provision, 
the  reference  shall  be  considered  to  be  made 
to  a  section  or  other  provision  of  the  Act  en- 
titled "An  Act  to  prescribe  penalties  for  cer- 
tain acts  of  violence  or  intimidation,  and  for 
other  purposes"  (Public  Law  90-284,  ap- 
proved April  11,  1968). 

SEC.  4.  SHORT  TITLE  FOR  TITLE  VIII. 

Title  VIII  is  amended  by  inserting  after 
the  title's  heading  the  following  new  sec- 
tion: 

"SHORT  TITLB 

"Sec.  800.  This  title  may  be  referred  to  as 
the  'Pair  Housing  Act'.". 

SEC.  5.  AMENDMENTS  TO  DEFINITION'S  SECTION. 

(a)  MoDincATioN  OF  Definition  of  Dis- 
criminatory Housing  Practice.— Section 
802(f>  is  amended  by  strilcing  out  "or  806" 
and  Inserting  "806,  or  817"  in  lieu  thereof. 

(b)  Additional  Definitions.— Section  802 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(h)  'Handicap'  means,  with  respect  to  a 
person— 

"(1)  a  physical  or  mental  impairment 
which  substantially  limits  one  or  more  of 
such  person's  major  life  activities. 

"(2)  a  record  of  having  such  an  impair- 
ment, or 

"(3)  being  regarded  as  having  such  an  im- 
pairment. 

"(i)  'Aggrieved  person'  includes  any 
person  who— 

"(1)  claims  to  have  been  injured  by  a  dis- 
criminatory housing  practice;  or 

"(2)  believes  that  such  person  will  be  in- 
jured by  a  discriminatory  housing  practice 
that  is  about  to  occur. 

"(j)  'Complainant'  means  the  person  (in- 
cluding the  Secretary)  who  files  a  complaint 
under  section  810. 

"(k)  'Familial  status'  means  one  or  more 
individuals'  (who  have  not  attained  the  age 
of  eighteen  years)  being  domiciled  with— 


"(1)  a  parent  or  another  person  having 
legal  custody  of  such  individual  or  individ- 
uals; or 

"(2)  the  designee  of  such  parent  or  other 
person  having  such  custody,  with  the  writ- 
ten permission  of  such  parent  or  other 
person. 

"(1)  Conciliation'  means  the  attempted 
resolution  of  issues  raised  by  a  complaint,  or 
by  the  investigation  of  such  complaint, 
through  informal  negotiations  involving  the 
aggrieved  person,  the  respondent,  and  the 
Secretary. 

"(m)  'Conciliation  agreement'  means  a 
written  agreement  setting  forth  the  resolu- 
tion of  the  issues  in  conciliation. 

"(n)  'Respondent'  means— 

"(1)  the  person  or  other  entity  accused  in 
a  complaint  of  an  unfair  housing  practice: 
and 

"(2)  any  other  person  or  entity  identified 
in  the  course  of  investigation  and  notified  as 
required  with  respect  to  respondents  so 
identified  under  section  810<a).". 
sec.  c.  discrimina'tory  hol'sing  practice 
amendments. 

(a)  Additional  Discriminatory  Housing 
Practices.— Section  804  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(f)(1)  To  discriminate  in  the  sale  or 
rental,  or  to  otherwise  malie  unavailable  or 
deny,  a  dwelling  to  any  buyer  or  renter  be- 
cause of  a  handicap  of— 

"(A)  that  buyer  or  renter. 

"(B)  a  person  residing  in  or  intending  to 
reside  in  that  dwelling  after  it  is  so  sold, 
rented,  or  made  available;  or 

"(C)  any  person  associated  with  that 
buyer  or  renter. 

"(2)  To  discriminate  against  any  person  in 
the  terms,  conditions,  or  privileges  of  sale  or 
rental  of  a  dwelling,  or  in  the  provision  of 
services  or  facilities  in  connection  with  such 
dwelling,  because  of  a  handicap  of— 

"(A)  that  person;  or 

"(B)  a  person  who  resides  or  is  expected  to 
reside  in  such  dwelling;  or 

"(C)  any  person  associated  with  the 
person  discriminated  against. 

"(3)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  dis- 
crimination includes  a  refusal— 

"(A)  to  permit,  at  the  expense  of  the 
handicapped  person,  reasonable  modifica- 
tions of  premises  occupied  or  to  be  occupied, 
by  such  person  if  such  modifications  are 
necessary  to  afford  such  person  equal  access 
to  those  premises;  or 

"(B)  to  make  reasonable  accommodations 
in  rules,  policies,  practices,  or  services,  when 
such  accommodations  are  necessary  to 
afford  such  person  equal  opportunity  to  use 
and  enjoy  a  dwelling.". 

(b)  Additional  Protected  Classes.— (1) 
Section  806  and  subsections  (c).  (d),  and  (e) 
of  section  804.  are  each  amended  by  insert- 
ing "handicap,  familial  status."  immediately 
after  "sex,"  each  place  it  appears. 

(2)  Subsection  (a)  and  (b)  of  section  804 
are  each  amended  by  inserting  "familial 
status,"  after  "sex."  each  place  it  appears. 

(c)  Discrimination  in  Financing  of  Hous- 
ing AND  Insurance.— Section  805  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"discrimination  in  financing  of  housing 

AND  insurance 

"Sec.  805.  (a)  In  General.— It  shall  be  un- 
lawful for  any  person  or  other  entity  whose 
business  includes  engaging  in  residential 
real  estate-related  transactions  to  discrimi- 
nate against  any  person  in  malting  available 
such  a  transaction,  or  in  the  terms  or  condi- 
tions of  such  a  transaction,  because  of  race, 
color,  religion,  sex.  handicap,  familial 
status,  or  national  origin. 


"(b)  Dbfinition.— As  used  In  this  aection. 
the  term  "residential  real  estate-related 
transaction"  means  any  of  the  following: 

"(1)  The  making,  purchasing,  or  insuring 
the  loans  or  providing  other  financial  anlst- 
ance— 

"(A)  for  purchasing,  constructing.  Improv- 
ing, repairing,  or  maintaining  a  dwelUnr.  or 

"(B)  secured  by  residential  real  estate. 

"(2)  The  insuring  of  titles  to  real  estate  or 
against  hazards  to  dwellings. 

"(3)  The  selling,  brokering,  or  appraising 
of  residential  real  property.". 

(d)  AsDmoNAL  Exemftion.— Section  807 
of  such  Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
of  such  section  the  following:  "Nothing  in 
this  title  limits  the  applicabUlty  of  any  rea- 
sonable local.  State,  or  Federal  restrictions 
regarding  the  maximum  number  of  occu- 
pants permitted  to  occupy  a  dwelling  unit. 
Nor  does  any  provision  in  this  title  regard- 
ing familial  status  apply  with  respect  to 
dwellings  provided  under  any  State  or  Fed- 
eral program  specifically  designed  and  oper- 
ated to  assist  elderly  persons,  as  defined  in 
the  State  or  Federal  program,  or  to  dwell- 
ings in  bona  fide  retirement  communities 
designed  Bind  operated  for  older  persons  or 
dwellings  otherwise  intended  and  operated 
exclusively  for  older  persons,  and  equipped 
with  facilities  and  amenities  specifically  de- 
signed to  meet  the  physical  and  social  needs 
of  such  persons.". 

(e)  Clerical  Amendment.— The  heading  of 
section  804  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
the  following:  "AND  OTHER  PROHIBIT- 
ED PRACTICES". 

SKC.  7.  additional  ADMINISTRATIVE  AlTHORfTY. 

(a)  Cooperation  With  Secretary.— Sec- 
tion 804  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "(including  any  Federal 
agency  having  regulatory  or  supervisory  au- 
thority over  financial  Institutions)'  after 
"urban  development";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  "Each 
Federal  or  other  governmental  entity  par- 
ticipating in  such  programs  and  activities 
shall  also  carry  out  such  entity's  responsibil- 
ities under  such  programs  and  activities  in  a 
manner  affirmatively  to  further  the  pur- 
pose of  this  title.". 

(b)  Additional  Functions  of  Secretary.— 
( 1 )  Section  808(e)  is  amended— 

(A)  in  paragraph  (2).  by  inserting  before 
the  semicolon  at  the  end  the  following:  "", 
including  an  annual  report  to  the  Congress 
specifying  the  nature  and  extent  of  progress 
made  nationally  in  eliminating  discriminato- 
ry housing  practices  and  furthering  the  pur- 
poses of  this  title,  obstacles  remaining  to 
achieving  equal  housing  opportunity,  and 
recommendations  for  further  legislative  or 
executive  action"; 

(B)  in  paragraph  (3).  by  inserting  "'finan- 
cial and"  before  ""technical"; 

(C)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (3)  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(4)  provide  advloe  and  iwlafnce,  oonttst- 
ent  with  the  purposes  of  this  title,  to  any 
person  of  lower  income  (as  defined  by  the 
Secretary  under  the  United  States  Housing 
Act  of  1937).  upon  request,  concerning  hous- 
ing assistance  for  which  such  person  is  eligi- 
ble and  the  availability  and  location  of 
housing  within  such  person's  means  (and 
the  Secretary  shall  select  the  most  effective 
means  for  providing  these  services,  includ- 
ing the  establishment  of  additional  offices 
in  appropriate  locations  and  the  provision 
of  financial  and  technical  assistance  to  pri- 
vate and  public  agencies  to  provide  these 
services  in  whole  or  in  part);"; 
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years  after  such  date,  each  agency  certified 
for  the  DurpoMS  of  this  title  on  the  day 


if   the  subpoenas  or  interrogatories  were 
issued  or  served  in  aid  of  a  civil  action  in  the 


named  in  such  charge  shall  have  the  right 
to  file  an  answer  to  the  charge,  to  aooear  in 
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If 


<D)  by  redeatcnaUnc  pantrapbs  (4)  and 
(S)  M  paracnpha  (S)  and  (C),  rapecUvely: 

(B)  liy  atrlklac  out  ";  and"  at  the  end  of 
pancnpli  (5)  aa  to  radealgnated; 

(F)  toy  atriklnc  out  tbe  period  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  (6)  as  ao  rcderignated  and  in- 
aertiiic  ":  and"  in  lieu  thereof:  and 

(O)  toy  adiUnc  at  the  end  of  the  following: 

"(7)  fwwiMny  report  to  Congress,  and 
make  available  to  tlie  public  data  on  the 
race,  color,  relltfon.  aex,  national  origin, 
aiP.  hanrtkop.  and  family  characteristics  of 
peraooa  and  bouaeholds  who  are  applicants 
for,  participants  in.  or  beneficiaries  or  po- 
tential beneficiaries  of.  programs  adminis- 
tered by  tbe  Department  to  the  extent  such 
characteristics  are  within  the  coverage  of 
the  prorislixis  of  law  and  Executive  orders 
referred  to  in  subsection  (e)<2)  which  apply 
to  sudi  programs  (and  in  order  to  develop 
the  data  to  be  included  and  made  available 
to  the  public  undw  this  subsection,  the  Sec- 
retary shall,  without  regard  to  any  other 
provWoa  of  law.  collect  such  information 
rdatlng  to  those  characteristics  as  the  Sec- 
retary determines  to  be  necessary  or  appro- 
priate.". 

(3)  Section  80t  is  amended  by  adding  at 
tbe  end  the  f  ollowinr 

"(f)  The  provtaions  of  law  and  Executive 
orders  to  which  subsection  (eKT)  applies 


"(1)  UUe  VI  of  the  CivU  Rights  Act  of 

19M: 

"(2)  title  Vin  of  the  OvU  Rights  Act  of 

"(S)  section  504  of  the  RehabiliUtion  Act 

of  iVTS: 

"(4)  the  Age  Discrimination  Act  of  1975; 

"(5)  the  Equal  Credit  Opportunity  Act: 

"it)  sectim  1978  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
(42  UJS.C.  1982): 

"(7)  section  8(a>  of  the  Small  Business 
Act: 

"(8)  section  527  of  the  National  Housing 
Act: 

"(9)  section  109  of  the  Housing  and  Com- 
munity Development  Act  of  1974: 

"(UU  section  3  of  the  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  Act  of  1968; 

"(11)  BzecuUve  Orders  11063.  U246. 
11825. 13280. 122S9.  and  12432;  and 

"(12)  any  other  provision  of  law  which  the 
Seoetary  specifies  by  publication  in  the 
Federal  Register  for  the  purpose  of  this  sub- 
section.". 

BBC  a  KNPOBCBIIENT  CHANGKS. 

Title  vm  is  amended  by  striking  out  sec- 
tion 810  and  all  that  follows  through  section 
815  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  foUow- 
Inr 

"ADMnnsTaATivK  DiroBCEiiKirr.  prelimimary 
lUTms 

"8k.  810.  (a)  CoMPLAnrTS  and  Answers.— 
(IXAXt)  An  aorieved  person  may.  not  later 
than  one  year  after  an  alleged  discriminato- 
ry housing  practice  occurred  or  terminated, 
file  a  eomplaint  with  the  Secretary  alleging 
■ucb  discriminatory  housing  practice.  The 
Seovtary.  on  tbe  Secretary's  own  initiative. 
may  alM>  file  such  a  complaint. 

"(U)  Sudi  complaints  shall  be  in  writing 
and  shall  contain  such  information  and  be 
In  sueh  form  as  the  Secretary  requires. 

"(Ill)  Tbe  Secretary  may  also  investigate 
hooitog  practices  to  determine  whether  a 
oaiB|>l*int  should  be  brought  under  this  sec- 
tion. 

"(B)  Upon  the  filing  of  such  a  complaint— 

"(1)  the  Secretary  shall  serve  notice  upon 
the  aggrieved  person  acknowledging  such 
fDing  and  adviatng  the  aggrieved  person  of 
the  time  Ilmtta  and  choice  of  forums  provid- 
ed under  this  tiUe; 


"(ii)  the  Secretary  shall,  not  later  than  10 
days  after  such  filing  or  the  identification 
of  an  additional  respondent  under  para- 
graph (3),  serve  a  notice,  accompanied  by  a 
copy  of  the  original  complaint,  of  the  al- 
leged discriminatory  housing  practice  on 
the  respondent  and  advising  such  respond- 
ent of  the  procedural  rights  and  obligations 
of  respondents  under  this  title; 

"(iii)  each  respondent  may  file,  not  later 
thaa  10  days  after  receipt  of  notice  from  the 
Sectetary.  an  answer  to  such  complaint;  and 

"(Iv)  the  Secretary  shall  make  an  investi- 
gation of  the  alleged  discriminatory  housing 
practice,  and  complete  such  investigation 
promptly  after  the  filing  of  such  complaint. 

"(C)  Complaints  and  answers  shall  t)e 
under  oath  or  affirmation,  and  may  be  rea- 
sonably and  fairly  amended  at  any  time. 

"(2)(A)  A  person  who  is  not  named  as  a  re- 
spondent in  a  complaint,  but  who  is  identi- 
fied as  a  respondent  in  the  course  of  investi- 
gation, may  be  joined  as  an  additional  or 
substitute  respondent  upon  written  notice 
under  paragraph  (1)  to  such  person  from 
the  Secretary. 

"(B)  Such  notice,  in  addition  to  meeting 
the  requirements  of  paragraph  (1).  shall  ex- 
plain the  basis  for  the  Secretary's  belief 
that  the  person  to  whom  the  notice  is  ad- 
dressed is  properly  joined  as  a  respondent. 

"(b)    INVBSTIGATIVE   REPORT    AND    CONCILIA- 

Tioa.- (1)  During  the  period  t>eginning  with 
the  filing  of  such  complaint  and  ending 
with  the  filing  of  a  charge  or  a  dismissal  by 
the  Secretary,  the  Secretary  shall,  to  the 
extent  feasible,  engage  in  conciliation  with 
respect  to  such  complaint. 

"(2)  Whenever,  before  the  end  of  concilia- 
tion efforts  by  the  Secretary,  a  civil  action 
commenced  under  section  813  or  814  comes 
to  trial,  the  Secretary  shall  immediately  ter- 
minate all  such  efforts. 

"(3)  A  conciliation  agreement  arising  out 
of  such  conciliation  shall  be  an  agreement 
between  the  respondent  and  the  aggrieved 
person,  and  shall  be  approved  by  the  Secre- 
tary. 

"(4)  A  conciliation  agreement  may  provide 
for  binding  arbitration  of  the  dispute  aris- 
ing from  the  complaint.  Any  such  arbitra- 
tion that  results  from  a  conciliation  agree- 
ment may  award  appropriate  specific  relief, 
including  monetary  relief,  to  the  person  ag- 
grieved. 

"(5)  Each  conciliation  agreement  shall  be 
made  public. 

"(6XA)  With  respect  to  each  investigation 
under  this  section,  the  Secretary  shall  pre- 
pare a  final  investigative  report  contain- 
ing— 

"<i)  the  names  and  dates  of  contacts  with 
witnesses; 

"(ii)  a  summary  and  the  dates  of  corre- 
spondence and  other  contacts  with  the  ag- 
grieved person  and  the  respondent; 

"(iii)  a  summary  description  of  other  per- 
tinent records; 

"(iv)  a  summary  of  witness  statements; 
and 

"(V)  answers  to  interrogatories. 

"(B)  A  final  report  under  this  paragraph 
may  be  amended  if  additional  evidence  is 
later  discovered. 

"(7)  The  Secretary  shall,  with  respect  to 
any  respondent  who  enters  into  more  than 
one  conciliation  agreement  within  any  five- 
year  period,  transmit  each  conciliation 
agreement  and  each  final  investigative 
report  to  the  Attorney  General  and  to  ap- 
propriate governmental  licensing  and  super- 
visory authorities. 

"(c)  Failure  to  Comply  Wrra  Concilia- 
tion AcREEMEWT.— Whenever  the  Secretary 


has  reasonable  cause  to  believe  that  a  re- 
spondent has  failed  to  comply  with  a  concil- 
iation agreement,  the  Secretary  shall  refer 
the  matter  to  the  Attorney  General  with  a 
recommettdation  that  a  civil  action  be  filed 
under  section  814  for  the  enforcement  of 
such  agreement. 

"(d)  PRbRiarnoN  aitd  Rcquirkickiits  With 
Respect  to  Disclosure  op  Inpormatton.— 
(1)  No  individually  identifiable  information 
derived  from  an  investigation  under  this 
title  may  be  made  public  other  than  in  the 
course  of  proceedings  under  this  title. 

"(2)  Nothing  said  or  done  in  the  course  of 
conciliation  under  this  title  may  be  made 
public  or  used  as  evidence  in  a  subsequent 
proceeding  under  this  title  without  the  writ- 
ten consent  of  the  persons  concerned. 

"(3)  Whoever  makes  public  any  informa- 
tion in  violation  of  this  subsection  shall  be 
fined  not  more  than  $25,000  or  imprisoned 
not  more  than  six  months,  or  both. 

"(4)  Information  derived  from  an  investi- 
gation, shall  t>e  made  available  to  the  ag- 
grieved person  and  the  respondent  at  any 
time  upon  request,  as  shall  any  final  investi- 
gative report  relating  to  that  investigation. 

"(e)  Reperral  por  Prompt  Judicial 
Action.— If  the  Secretary  concludes,  during 
an  investigation  of  a  complaint,  that  prompt 
judicial  action  is  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  title,  the  Secretary  shall 
refer  the  matter  to  the  Attorney  General, 
with  a  request  that  a  civil  action  be  com- 
menced under  section  814(b). 

"(f)  RgPERRAL  POR  State  or  Local  Pro- 
ceedings.'—(  1 )  Whenever  a  complaint  alleges 
a  discriminatory  housing  practice— 

"(A)  within  the  jurisdiction  of  a  State  or 
local  public  agency;  and 

"(B)  aa  to  which  such  agency  has  been 
certified  by  the  Secretary  under  this  subsec- 
tion; 

the  Secretary  shall  refer  such  charge  to 
that  certified  agency  before  taking  any 
action  with  respect  to  such  charge. 

"(2)  Ejocept  with  the  consent  of  such  certi- 
fied agency,  the  Secretary,  after  that  refer- 
ral is  made,  shall  take  no  further  action 
with  respect  to  such  charge  unless— 

"(A)  the  certified  agency  has  failed  to 
commence  proceedings  with  respect  to  the 
charge  before  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  day 
after  the  date  of  such  referral; 

"(B)  the  certified  agency,  having  so  com- 
menced such  proceedings,  fails  to  carry  for- 
ward si|ch  proceedings  with  reasonable 
promptness;  or 

"(C)  the  Secretary  determines  that  the 
certified  agency  no  longer  qualifies  for  certi- 
fication under  this  subsection  with  respect 
to  the  relevant  jurisdiction. 

"(3KA)  The  Secretary  may  certify  an 
agency  under  this  subsection  only  if  the 
Secretary  determines  that— 

"(i)  the  substantive  rights  protected  by 
such  agency  in  the  jurisdiction  with  respect 
to  which  certification  is  to  be  made; 

"(ii)  ttie  procedures  followed  by  such 
agency; 

"(iii)  the  remedies  available  to  such 
agency;  ^d 

"(iv)  the  availability  of  judicial  review  of 
such  agency's  action; 

are  substantially  equivalent  to  those  created 
by  and  under  this  title. 

"(B)  EJefore  making  such  certification,  the 
Secretai^  shall  take  into  account  the  cur- 
rent practices  and  past  performance,  if  any. 
of  such  Agency. 

"(4)  During  the  period  which  begins  on 
the  data  of  the  enactment  of  the  Fair  Hous- 
ing Amendments  Act  of  1987  and  ends  four 


years  after  such  date,  each  agency  certified 
for  the  purposes  of  this  title  on  the  day 
before  such  date  shall  for  the  purposes  of 
this  subsection  be  considered  certified  under 
this  subsection  with  respect  to  those  mat- 
ters for  which  such  agency  was  certified  on 
that  date. 

"(5)  Not  less  frequently  than  every  five 
years,  the  Secretary  shall  determine  wheth- 
er each  agency  certified  under  this  subsec- 
tion continues  to  qualify  for  certification. 
The  Secretary  shall  take  appropriate  action 
with  respect  to  any  agency  not  so  qualify- 
ing. 

"(g>  Reasonable  Cause  Dftermination 
AND  Eppbct.— ( 1 )  If  the  Secretary— 

"(AMI)  has  not  approved  a  conciliation 
agreement  before  the  end  of  the  one  hun- 
dredth day  after  the  date  of  the  filing  of 
the  complaint;  or 

"(U)  certifies  before  the  end  of  such 
period  that  conciliation  of  the  complaint 
has  been  engaged  in,  and  that  additional 
conciliation  efforts  are  unlikely  to  be  suc- 
cessful; and 

"(B)  determines,  after  an  investigation 
under  this  section  but  not  later  than  the 
end  of  the  one  hundredth  day  after  the 
filing  of  the  complaint,  that  reasonable 
cause  exists  to  believe  that  a  discriminatory 
housing  practice  has  occurred  or  is  about  to 
occur, 

the  secretary  shall  take  action  under  para- 
graph (2). 

'(2KA)  If  the  Secretary  is  required  to  take 
action  under  this  paragraph,  the  Secretary 
shall,  except  as  provided  in  subparagraph 
(C).  immediately  issue  a  charge,  on  behalf 
of  the  aggrieved  person  filing  the  complaint, 
for  further  proceedings  under  section  812. 

"(B)  Such  charge— 

"(i)  shall  consist  of  a  short  and  plain 
statement  of  the  facts  upon  which  the  Sec- 
retary has  found  reasonable  cause  to  believe 
that  a  discriminatory  housing  practice  has 
occurred  or  is  attout  to  occur: 

"(ii)  shall  be  based  on  the  final  investiga- 
tive report;  and 

"(iii)  need  not  be  limited  to  the  facts  or 
grounds  alleged  in  the  complaint  filed  under 
section  81(Ka). 

"(C)  If  the  Secretary  determines  that  the 
matter  involves  the  legality  of  any  State  or 
local  zoning  or  other  land  use  law  or  ordi- 
nance, the  Secretary  shall  immediately 
refer  the  matter  to  the  Attorney  General 
for  appropriate  action  under  section  814,  in- 
stead of  issuing  such  charge. 

"(3)  Unless  the  Secretary  is  required  to 
take  action  under  paragraph  (2),  the  Secre- 
tary shall  promptly  dismiss  the  complaint. 
The  Secretary  shall  make  public  disclosure 
of  each  such  dismissal. 

"(4)  The  Secretary  shall  not  issue  a 
charge  under  this  section  regarding  an  al- 
leged discriminatory  housing  practice  after 
the  beginning  of  the  trial  of  a  civil  action 
commenced  by  the  aggrieved  party  under  an 
Act  of  Congress  or  a  State  law.  seeking 
relief  with  respect  to  that  discriminatory 
housing  practice. 

"StIBPOENAS;  GIVING  OP  EVIDENCE 

"Sec.  811.  (a)  In  General.— (1)  The  Secre- 
tary may,  in  accordance  with  this  subsec- 
tion, issue  subpoenas  and  order  answers  to 
interrogatories  in  aid  of  investigations 
tuider  this  title. 

"(2)  An  administrative  law  judge  may.  in 
accordance  with  this  subsection,  issue  sub- 
poenas and  order  answers  to  interrogatories 
in  aid  of  hearings  under  this  section. 

"(3)  Such  subpoenas  and  interrogatories 
may  be  issued  to  the  same  extent  and  aub- 
Ject  to  the  same  limitations  as  would  apply 


if  the  subpoenas  or  interrogatories  were 
issued  or  served  in  aid  of  a  civil  action  in  the 
United  States  district  court  for  the  district 
in  which  the  investigation  is  taking  place. 

"(4)  The  Secretary  and  administrative  law 
judges  may  administer  oaths  and  affirma- 
tions for  the  purpose  of  this  title. 

"(b)  Subpoenas  for  Complainants  and  Re- 
spondents.—Upon  written  application  to  the 
Secretary  or  an  administrative  law  Judge  in 
a  proceeding  before  the  official  to  whom 
such  application  is  made,  a  complainant  or  a 
respondent  shall  be  entitled  to  the  issuance 
of  a  reasonable  number  of  subpoenas  under 
subsection  (a). 

"(c)  CRIMINAL  Penalties.— <1)  Any  person 
who  willfully  fails  or  neglects  to  attend  and 
testify  or  to  answer  any  lawful  inquiry  or  to 
produce  records,  documents,  or  other  evi- 
dence, if  it  is  in  such  person's  power  to  do 
so,  in  obedience  to  the  subpoena  or  other 
lawful  order  under  subsection  (a),  shall  be 
fined  not  more  than  $100,000  or  imprisoned 
not  more  than  one  year,  or  both. 

"(2)  Any  person  who.  with  intent  thereby 
to  mislead  another  person  in  any  proceeding 
under  this  title— 

"(A)  makes  or  causes  to  be  made  any  false 
entry  or  statement  of  fact  in  any  report,  ac- 
count, record,  or  other  document  produced 
pursuant  to  subpoena  or  other  lawful  order 
under  subsection  (a); 

"(B)  willfully  neglects  or  fails  to  make  or 
to  cause  to  be  made  full,  true,  and  correct 
entries  in  such  reports,  accounts,  records,  or 
other  documents;  or 

"(C)  willfully  mutilates,  alters,  or  by  any 
other  means  falsifies  any  documentary  evi- 
dence; 

shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $100,000  or  im- 
prisoned not  more  than  one  year,  or  both. 

"(d)  Witness  F'ees.— Witnesses  summoned 
by  a  subpoena  under  this  title  shall  be  enti- 
tled to  the  same  witness  and  mileage  fees  as 
witnesses  in  proceedings  in  United  States 
district  courts. 

"administrative  enporcement;  hearing 

PROCESS 

"Sec.  812.  (a)  Coiroutn'OF  Hearing.— (1)( A) 
An  administrative  law  judge  appointed 
under  section  3105  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code,  shall  conduct  a  hearing  on  the  record 
with  respect  to  a  charge  issued  under  sec- 
tion 810  of  this  title. 

"(B)  Except  to  the  extent  inconsistent 
with  this  title,  sections  554,  555,  556.  and 
557  of  title  5,  United  SUtes  Code,  apply  to 
such  hearing. 

"(2)  An  individual  who.  as  an  employer  or 
other  representative  of  the  Secretary,  con- 
ducted an  investigation  or  engaged  in  concil- 
iation under  section  810  shall  not  present  or 
prosecute  a  charge  before  an  administrative 
law  judge  under  this  section. 

"(b)  Service  op  Copies  op  Charge.- (1) 
After  the  Secretary  issues  a  charge  under 
section  810.  the  Secretary  shall  cause  a  copy 
thereof  to  be  served— 

"(A)  on  each  respondent  named  in  such 
charge,  together  with  a  notice  of  opportuni- 
ty for  a  hearing  on  the  record  at  a  place  (in 
the  vicinity  in  which  the  discriminatory 
housing  practice  is  alleged  to  have  occurred 
or  to  be  about  to  occur)  and  at  a  time  (not 
less  than  thirty  days  after  the  service  of 
such  charge)  specified  in  such  notice;  and 

"(B)  on  each  aggrieved  person. 

"(2)  On  the  request  of  a  party  and  with 
the  consent  of  all  other  parties,  a  hearing 
may  be  rescheduled  for  a  time  earlier  than 
the  time  specified  in  such  notice  or  a  place 
other  than  that  specified  in  such  notice. 

"(c)  Rights  op  Respondents  and  Ag- 
grieved    Persons.— (1)     Any     respondent 


named  in  such  charge  shall  have  the  right 
to  file  an  answer  to  the  charge,  to  appear  In 
person  or  otherwise  and  to  present  testinao- 
ny  at  a  hearing  on  the  record,  and  to  ototaia 
the  issuance  of  subpoenas  under  section  811. 

"(2)  any  aggrieved  person  with  respect  to 
such  charge  shall  have  the  right  to  Inter- 
vene in  the  proceeding,  to  appear  in  poaon 
or  otherwise  and  to  present  testimony  at 
such  hearing,  and  to  obtain  the  issuance  of 
subpoenas  under  section  811. 

"(d)  Resolution  op  (Charge.- Any  reaolu- 
tion  of  a  charge  before  a  final  order  under 
this  section  shall  require  the  consent  of  the 
aggrieved  person  on  whose  behalf  the 
charge  is  issued. 

"(e)  Eppect  op  Trial  op  Cvm.  Action  on 
Administrative  Proceedings.— An  adminis- 
trative law  judge  shall  not  continue  admin- 
istrative proceedings  under  this  section  re- 
garding any  alleged  discriminatory  housing 
practice  after  the  beginning  of  the  trial  of  a 
civil  action  commenced  by  the  aggrieved 
party  under  an  Act  of  Congress  or  a  State 
law.  seeking  relief  with  respect  to  that  dis- 
criminatory housing  practice. 

"(f)  Findings  and  Conclusions,  and 
Order.— (1)  After  the  hearing  under  this 
section,  the  administrative  law  Judge  shall 
promptly  make  findings  of  fact  and  conclu- 
sions of  law. 

"(2)  If  the  administrative  law  judge  finds 
that  a  respondent  has  engaged  or  is  about 
to  engage  in  a  discriminatory  housing  prac- 
tice, such  administrative  law  judge  shall 
promptly  issue  an  order  for  such  relief  as 
may  be  appropriate,  which  may  include— 

"(A)  compensation  for  actual  damages  suf- 
fered by  the  aggrieved  person  as  a  result  of 
the  discriminatory  housing  practice: 

"(B)  punitive  damages:  and 

"(C)  an  order  requiring  the  respondent  to 
cease  and  desist  from  engaging  in  the  dis- 
criminatory housing  practice  with  respect  to 
the  aggrieved  person  and  to  take  such 
action  as  is  necessary  to  make  the  aggrieved 
person  whole. 

"(3)  No  such  order  shall  affect  any  con- 
tract sale,  encumbrance,  or  lease  executed 
before  the  issuance  of  such  order  and  in- 
volving a  bona  fide  purchaser,  encumbranc- 
er, or  tenant  without  actual  notice  of  the 
charge  filed  under  this  title. 

"(4)  In  the  case  of  an  order  with  respect  to 
a  discriminatory  housing  practice  that  oc- 
curred in  the  course  of  a  business  subject  to 
a  licensing  or  regulation  by  a  governmental 
agency,  the  Secretary  shall,  not  later  than 
the  thirtieth  day  after  the  date  of  the  issu- 
ance of  such  order  (or,  if  such  order  is  judi- 
cially reviewed,  thirty  days  after  such  order 
is  in  substance  affirmed  upon  such  review)— 

"(A)  send  copies  of  the  findings  of  fact, 
conclusions  of  law,  and  the  order,  to  that 
governmental  agency;  and 

"(B)  recommend  to  that  governmental 
agency  appropriate  disciplinary  action  (in- 
cluding, where  appropriate,  the  suspension 
or  revocation  of  the  license  of  the  respond- 
ent). 

"(5)  In  the  case  of  an  order  against  a  re- 
spondent against  whom  another  order  was 
issued  within  the  preceding  five  years  under 
this  section,  the  Secretary  shall  send  a  copy 
of  each  such  orders  to  the  Attorney  Gener- 
al. 

"(6)  If  the  administrative  law  judge  does 
not  find  that  the  respondent  has  engaged  or 
is  about  to  engage  in  a  discriminatory  hous- 
ing practice,  such  administrative  law  judge 
shall  dismiss  the  charge.  The  Secretary 
shall  make  public  disclosure  of  each  such 
dismissal. 
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IGB  or  FUBUMJB  um  CONCLnSIOIlS 

L— The  Swretary  ahall  cause  the 

I  of  fact  and  oooelmloiM  of  law  made 

to  an  order  taued  under  sub- 

(f).  together  with  a  copy  of  such 

r.  to  be  au'vtd  on  each  aggrieved  person 

ndent  in  the  proceeding. 

"<h)  PteALRT  or  Oanaa:  Rbvikw.— <1)  An 
crdar  of  the  aibwlntatratlve  law  Judge  is  the 
final  ordar  for  purpoees  of  judicial  review 
under  thia  Utle. 

"(SXA)  Any  party  aggrieved  by  an  order 
of  the  admlnlrtratlve  law  Judge  granting  or 
denying  In  wholt  or  in  part  the  relief  sought 
may  obtain  a  review  of  such  order  under 
chapter  1S8  of  title  38.  United  SUtes  Code. 

"(B)  Notwlthatanding  such  chapter,  how- 
evar.  venae  of  the  proceeding  shall  l>e  in  the 
judicial  circuit  In  which  the  discriminatory 
bouring  praetiee  is  alleged  to  have  occurred, 
and  fUlng  of  the  petition  for  review  shall  be 
not  later  than  thirty  days  after  the  date  of 
aervloe  of  such  order. 

"(1)  OooKT  KnroRCBoarr  or  AoiainsniA- 
TTPi  OaasB  UroM  Pbtttiok  by  Sbciuetary.— 
(1)  The  Secretary  may  petition  any  United 
States  court  of  appeals  for  the  circuit  in 
whl^  the  discriminatory  housing  practice  is 
alleged  to  have  occurred  or  in  which  any  re- 
spondent resides  or  transacts  business,  or 
the  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Co- 
IwnMa  Circuit,  for  the  enforcement  of  the 
Otder  of  the  attalnlstraUve  law  Judge  and 
for  appropriate  temporary  relief  or  restrain- 
ing order,  by  filing  in  such  court  a  written 
petition  praying  that  such  order  be  enforced 
and  for  appropriate  temporary  relief  or  re- 
straining order. 

"(3)  The  Secretary  shall  fUe  in  court  with 
the  petition  the  record  in  the  proceeding.  A 
copy  of  such  petition  shall  be  forthwith 
transmitted  by  the  clerk  of  the  court  to  the 
parties  to  the  proceeding  before  the  admin- 
istrative law  Judge. 

"(J)  Rauir  WmcH  Mat  Be  GiuurrED.— ( 1) 
Upon  the  filing  of  a  petition  under  sul>sec- 
tl<m  (h)  or  (i).  the  court  may— 

"(A)  grant  to  the  petitioner,  or  any  other 
party,  such  temporary  relief,  restraining 
order,  or  other  order  as  the  court  deems  just 
and  proper 

"(B)  affirm,  modify,  or  set  aside,  in  whole 
or  In  part,  the  order,  or  remand  the  order 
for  further  proceedings;  and 

"(C)  enforce  such  order  to  the  extent  that 
su^  order  Is  affirmed  or  modified. 

"(2)  Any  party  to  the  proceeding  before 
the  administrative  law  Judge  may  intervene 
In  the  court  of  appeals. 

"(3)  No  objection  not  made  before  the  ad- 
ministrative law  Judge  shall  be  considered 
by  the  court,  unless  the  failure  or  neglect  to 
urge  such  objection  is  excused  because  of 
extraordinary  circumstances. 

"(4)  The  findings  of  the  administrative 
law  Judge  with  respect  to  questions  of  fact 
shaO  not  be  set  aside  unless  such  findings 
are  unsupported  by  substantial  evidence  on 
the  record  taken  as  a  whole. 

"(k)  Enroacaoarr  Dicbbb  im  Absence  op 
Pcnnoii  poa  Rsvixw.— If  no  petition  for 
review  Is  filed  under  subsection  (h)  before 
the  end  of  the  forty-fifth  day  after  the  date 
of  the  service  of  the  administrative  law 
Judge's  order,  the  administrative  law  Judge's 
findings  of  fact  and  order  shall  be  conclu- 
sive in  connection  with  any  petition  for  en- 
forcement— 

"(1)  which  Is  filed  by  the  Secretary  under 
subsection  (i)  after  the  end  of  such  day;  or 

"(3)  under  sutaaection  (1). 

"(1)  COUKT  EKVOBCBfKMT  OP  AMflHISTBA- 

nvsOUKB  Upo*  Pannoii  op  Amr  Person 
SariTLiD  TO  Rauxr.— If  before  the  end  of 


the  sixtieth  day  after  the  date  of  service  of 
the  administraUve  law  Judge's  order,  no  pe- 
tition for  review  has  been  filed  under  sub- 
section (h).  and  the  Secretary  has  not 
sought  enforcement  of  the  order  under  sub- 
section (i),  any  person  entitled  to  relief 
under  the  order  may  petition  for  a  decree 
enforcing  the  order  in  the  United  States 
court  of  appeals  for  the  circuit  in  which  the 
discriminatory  housing  practice  is  alleged  to 
have  occurred. 

"(m)  Birrav  op  Decree.— The  clerk  of  the 
court  of  appeals  in  which  a  petition  for  en- 
(oreement  is  fUed  under  subsection  (k)  or  (1) 
shall  forthwith  enter  a  decree  enforcing  the 
order  and  shall  transmit  a  copy  of  such 
decree  to  the  Secretary,  the  respondent 
naiaed  in  the  petition,  and  to  any  other  par- 
ties to  the  proceeding  before  the  adminis- 
trative law  Judge. 

"(n)  Attorney's  Fees.— Any  prevailing 
party  may  l)e  awarded  a  reasonable  attor- 
ney's fee  as  pari  of  the  final  order  in  any 
administrative  proceeding  based  on  a  charge 
Issued  by  the  Secretary,  or  by  the  couri.  in 
any  proceeding  for  review  or  enforcement  of 
such  an  order,  as  part  of  the  costs.  The 
United  States  shall  be  liable  for  such  fees 
and  costs  the  same  as  a  private  person. 

"ENPORCEMENT  BY  PRIVATE  PERSONS 

"Sec.  813.  (a)  Civil  Action.— (1)(A)  An  ag- 
grieved person  may  commence  a  civil  action 
in  an  appropriate  United  States  district 
court  or  State  couri  not  later  than  two 
years  after  the  termination  of  an  alleged 
discriminatory  housing  practice  or  a  non- 
compliance with  a  conciliation  agreement 
entered  into  under  this  title  to  obtain  ap- 
propriate relief  with  respect  to  such  dis- 
criminatory housing  practice  or  noncompli- 
ance. 

"(B)  The  computation  of  such  two-year 
period  shall  not  include  any  time  during 
which  an  administrative  proceeding  under 
this  title  was  pending  with  respect  to  a  com- 
plaint or  charge  under  this  title  based  upon 
such  discriminatory  housing  practice  or  the 
discriminatory  housing  practice  to  which 
such  conciliation  agreement  pertains. 

"(2)  An  aggrieved  t>erson  may  commence  a 
civil  action  under  this  subsection  whether  or 
not  a  complaint  has  been  filed  under  section 
810<a)  and  without  regard  to  the  status  of 
any  such  complaint,  but  if  the  Secretary  or 
a  State  or  local  agency  has  obtained  a  con- 
ciliation agreement,  no  action  may  be  filed 
under  this  subsection  by  the  aggrieved 
person  with  respect  to  the  alleged  discrimi- 
natory housing  practice  which  forms  the 
basis  for  such  complaint  filed  with  the  Sec- 
retary except  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing 
the  terms  of  such  an  agreement. 

"(3)  An  aggrieved  person  may  not  com- 
mence a  civil  action  under  this  subsection 
with  respect  to  an  alleged  discriminatory 
housing  practice  which  forms  the  basis  of  a 
charge  issued  by  the  Secretary  if  an  admin- 
istrative law  Judge  has  commenced  a  hear- 
ing on  the  record  under  this  title  with  re- 
spect to  such  charge. 

"(b)  Appointment  op  Attorney  by 
CoVRT.— Upon  application  by  a  person  alleg- 
ing a  discriminatory  housing  practice  or  a 
person  against  whom  such  a  practice  is  al- 
leged, the  court  may— 

"(1)  appoint  an  attorney  for  such  person: 
or 

"(2)  authorize  the  commencement  or  con- 
tinuation of  a  civil  action  under  sul>section 
(a)  without  the  payment  of  fees,  costs,  or  se- 
curity, if  in  the  opinion  of  the  court  such 
person  is  financially  unable  to  bear  the 
costs  of  such  action. 


"(c)  Raunr  Which  Mat  be  Oranteb.— In  a 
civil  action  under  subsection  (a)  the  court 
may  graat  as  relief,  as  the  court  deems  ap- 
propriata.  actual  damages,  any  permanent 
or  temporary  injunction,  temporary  re- 
straining order,  and  other  relief,  including 
punitive  damages,  and  may  allow  the  pre- 
vailing party  a  reasonable  attorney's  fee  as 
part  of  the  costs.  The  United  States  shall  be 
liable  for  such  costs  the  same  as  a  private 
person. 

"(d)  E>txct  or  Certain  Sales.  Encoii- 
BRANCES,  and  Rentals.— ReUef  granted 
under  this  section  shall  not  affect  any  sale, 
encumbrance,  or  lease  executed  before  the 
granting  of  such  relief  and  involving  a  bona 
fide  purchaser,  encumbrancer,  or  tenant, 
without  actual  notice  of  the  filing  of  a  com- 
plaint with  the  Secretary  or  civil  action 
under  this  title. 

"(e)  Imtervention  by  Attorney  Gener- 
al.—Upon  timely  application,  the  Attorney 
General  may  intervene  in  such  civil  action, 
if  the  Attorney  General  certifies  that  the 
case  is  of  general  public  importance.  Upon 
such  intervention  the  Attorney  General 
may  obtain  such  relief  as  would  be  available 
to  the  Attorney  General  under  section 
814(e)  in  a  civil  action  to  which  such  section 
applies. 

'(f)  Civil  Action  To  Compel  Compliance 
BY  OppicIals.— A  person  harmed  by  a  failure 
to  comply  with  section  808(d)  or  S08<eK6) 
may.  in  a  civil  action  against  any  person  or 
entity  hanring  the  power  to  secure  such  com- 
pliance, abtain  appropriate  relief  to  compel 
such  compliance. 

"ENPOnCEMENT  BY  THE  ATTRONEY  GENERAL 

"Sec.  814.  (a)  Pattern  or  Practice 
Cases.— (1)  Whenever  the  Attorney  General 
has  reasonable  cause  to  believe  that  any 
person  or  group  of  persons  is  engaged  in  a 
pattern  or  practice  of  resistance  to  the  full 
enjoyment  of  any  of  the  rights  granted  by 
this  title,  or  that  any  group  of  persons  has 
l>een  denied  any  of  the  rights  granted  by 
this  title  and  such  denied  any  of  the  rights 
granted  by  this  title  and  such  denial  raises 
an  issue  of  general  public  importance,  the 
Attorney  General  may  commence  a  civil 
action  in  any  appropriate  United  States  dis- 
trict court. 

"(b)  0»  Reperral  por  Prompt  Judicial 
Action.— ( 1 )  Upon  referral  by  the  Secretary 
under  section  810(e).  the  Attorney  General 
may  commence  a  civil  action  for  appropriate 
temporary  or  preliminary  relief  pending 
final  disposition  of  the  complaint  under  sec- 
tion 810.  Any  temporary  restraining  order 
or  other  order  granting  preliminary  or  tem- 
porary relief  shall  be  issued  in  accordance 
with  rule  65  of  the  Federal  Rules  of  Civil 
Procedure. 

"(2)  The  commencement  of  a  civil  action 
under  this  subsection  shall  not  affect  the 
initiation  or  continuation  of  administrative 
proceedings  under  section  810  and  section 
812  of  this  title. 

"(c)  On  Reperral  op  Discriminatory 
Housing  Practice  or  Conciliation  Agree- 
ment pot  Enporcement.— (IMA)  The  Attor- 
ney Cienerai  may  commence  a  civil  action  in 
any  appropriate  United  States  district  court 
for  appropriate  relief  with  respect  to  a  dis- 
criminatory housing  practice  referred  to  the 
Attorney  General  by  the  Secretary  under 
section  810(g). 

"(B)  A  civil  action  under  this  paragraph 
may  be  Commenced  not  later  than  the  end 
of  the  eighteenth  month  beginning  after 
the  termination  of  the  alleged  discriminato- 
ry housing  practice. 


"(2KA)  The  Attorney  General  may  com- 
mence a  civil  action  in  any  appropriate 
relief  with  respect  to  noncompliance  with  a 
conciliation  agreement  referred  to  the  At- 
torney General  by  the  Secretary  under  sec- 
tion 810(c). 

"(B)  A  civil  action  may  t>e  commenced 
under  this  paragraph  not  later  than  the  end 
of  ninety  days  after  the  referral  of  the  al- 
leged noncompliance  under  section  81(Kc). 

"(d)  Enporcement  op  Subpoenas.— The  At- 
torney General,  on  behalf  of  the  Secretary, 
or  other  party  at  whose  request  a  subpoena 
is  issued,  under  this  title,  may  enforce  such 
subpoena  in  appropriate  proceedings  in  the 
United  States  district  court  for  the  district 
in  which  the  person  to  whom  the  subpoena 
was  addressed  resides,  was  served,  or  trans- 
acts business. 

"(e)  Reliep  Which  May  be  Granted  in 
C^viL  Actions  Under  Subsections  (a)  and 
(c).— (1)  In  a  civil  action  under  subsection 
(a)  or  (c).  the  court— 

"(A)  may  award  such  preventive  relief,  in- 
cluding a  permanent  or  temporary  injunc- 
tion, restraining  order,  or  other  order 
against  the  person  or  persons  responsible 
for  a  violation  of  this  title  as  is  necessary  to 
assure  the  full  enjoyment  of  the  rights 
granted  by  this  title: 

"(B)  may  award  such  other  relief  as  the 
court  deems  appropriate:  and 

"(C)  may,  to  vindicate  the  public  interest, 
assess  a  civil  penalty  against  the  respond- 
ent— 

"(i)  in  an  amount  not  exceeding  $50,000, 
for  a  first  violation;  and 

"(ii)  in  an  amount  not  exceeding  $100,000. 
for  any  subsequent  violation. 

"(2)  In  a  civil  action  under  this  section, 
the  court  may  allow  the  prevailing  party 
(other  than  the  United  States)  a  reasonable 
attorney's  fee  as  part  of  the  costs.  The 
United  States  shall  be  liable  for  costs  the 
same  as  a  private  person. 

"(f)  Intervention  in  Civil  Actions.— 
Upon  timely  application,  any  person  may  in- 
tervene in  a  civil  action  commenced  by  the 
Attorney  General  under  subsection  (a)  or 
(c)  which  involves  an  alleged  discriminatory 
housing  practice  with  respect  to  which  such 
person  is  an  aggrieved  person  or  a  concilia- 
tion agreement  to  which  such  person  is  a 
party.  The  court  may  grant  such  appropri- 
ate relief  to  any  such  intervening  party  as  is 
authorized  to  be  granted  to  a  plaintiff  in  a 
civil  action  under  section  813. 

"Rxn.ES  to  implement  tftle 

"Sec.  815.  The  Secretary  may  make  rules 
(including  rules  for  the  collection,  mainte- 
nance, and  analysis  of  appropriate  data)  to 
carry  out  this  title.  The  Secretary  shall  give 
public  notice  and  opportunity  for  comment 
with  respect  to  all  rules  made  under  this 
section.". 

SEC.  ».  technical  amendment  to  section  817. 

Section  817  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
last  sentence  thereof. 

SEC  I*.  (X)NFOIlMlNG  AMENDMENT  TO  TITLE  IX. 

Section  901  is  amended  by  inserting  ". 
handicap  (as  such  tenn  is  defined  in  section 
801  of  this  Act),  familial  status  (as  such 
term  is  defined  in  section  802  of  this  Act)," 
after  "sex"  each  place  it  appears. 

SEC.  II.  CONFORMING  AMENDMENTS  TO  TITLE  M 
OF  THE  UNrrED  STATES  CODE. 

(a)  Jurisdiction.— Section  2342  of  title  28. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (4): 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraphs  (5)  and  inserting  ";  and"  in  lieu 
thereof;  and 


(3)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (5)  but 
before  the  matter  beginning  "Jurisdiction  is 
invoked"  the  following: 

"(6)  all  final  orders  of  an  administrative 
law  judge  under  section  812  of  the  Fair 
Housing  Act.". 

(b)  DEPiNmoN.— Section  2341(3)  of  title 
28.  United  States  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
subparagraph  (B): 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
subparagraph  (C)  and  inserting  ":  and"  in 
lieu  thereof;  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 
"(D)  the  administrative  law  judge,  when 

the  order  is  under  section  812  of  the  PUr 
Housing  Act.". 

SEC.  M.  DISCLAIMER  OF  PREEMPTIVE  El'TEtT  ON 
OTHER  ACrS. 

Nothing  in  the  Fair  Housing  Act  as 
amended  by  this  Act  limits  any  right,  proce- 
dure, or  remedy  available  under  the  Consti- 
tution or  any  other  Act  of  Congress  not  so 
amended. 

SEC.  13.  EFFE(^TIVE  DATE  AND  INITIAL  RUIXMAK- 
INC; 

(a)  EppEcnvE  Date.— This  Act  and  the 
amendments  made  by  this  Act  shall  take 
effect  on  the  one  hundred  and  eightieth  day 
beginning  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act. 

(b)  Initial  Rulemaking.— In  consultation 
with  other  appropriate  Federal  agencies, 
the  Secretary  shaU,  not  later  than  the  one 
hundred  and  eightieth  day  after  the  day  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act,  issue  rules  to  im- 
plement title  VIII  as  amended  by  this  Act. 
The  Secretary  shall  give  public  notice  and 
opportunity  for  comment  with  respect  to 
such  rules. 

•  Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President. 
I  am  pleased  to  join  as  an  original  co- 
sponsor  of  the  Fair  Housing  Amend- 
ments of  1987.  This  bill  strengthens 
the  Federal  fair  housing  law  and  reaf- 
firms the  Nation's  commitment  to  the 
ideal  that  people  must  be  free  to 
choose  where  they  want  to  live. 

Twenty  years  ago,  before  the  Fair 
Housing  Act  was  passed,  I  worked  with 
iseople  in  my  community  to  open  hous- 
ing to  all  people.  It  was  difficult  work. 
Blacks  and  other  groups  faced  blatant 
discrimination.  Then,  we  looked  for- 
ward to  a  time  when  we  would  not 
have  to  organize  to  provide  equal 
housing  opportunity.  We  welcomed 
the  passage  of  the  Federal  fair  hous- 
ing law.  because  we  hoped  that  it 
would  eliminate  most  housing  bias. 

But  is  spite  of  the  existing  fair  hous- 
ing law.  discrimination  in  housing  is 
still  a  major  problem  in  Ohio  and  it's 
still  a  problem  in  America.  A  recent 
HUD  study  estimated  that  at  least  2 
million  incidents  of  housing  discrimi- 
nation (xxur  each  year.  HUD  found 
that  blacks  looking  for  housing  had 
over  a  70-percent  chance  of  encounter- 
ing discrimination,  and  that  discrimi- 
nation against  Mexican  Americans, 
women,  and  Asian  Americans  is  also 
on  the  rise. 

Discrimination  today  occurs  in  many 
forms.  Minorities  and  women  twx 
higher  sales  or  rental  prices;  larger 
down  payments,  longer  waiting  peri- 
ods; false  information;  higher  security 
and  other  deposits;  shorter  mortgage 


terms;  steering  to  certain  neighbor- 
hoods; discriminatory  appniaalg;  in- 
surance at  higher  rates— or  denial  of 
insurance  altogether. 

There  is  clearly  a  need  for  more  ef- 
fective fair  housing  laws. 

This  bill  strengthens  the  fair  hous- 
ing law  in  several  ways. 

First,  it  provides  a  Federal  adminis- 
trative remedy  for  victims  of  housing 
discrimination.  Under  current  law.  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  can  make  efforts  to  con- 
ciliate a  claim  of  housing  discrimina- 
tion. Sometimes  these  efforts  are  suc- 
cessful, but  when  they  are  not,  the 
victim  of  discrimination  must  file  a 
costly  and  time  consuming  lawsuit. 

This  bill  provides  an  less  expensive 
and  expeditious  alternative.  ECUD  cut 
bring  a  proceeding  before  an  adminis- 
trative law  Judge  who  is  empowered  to 
order  effective  relief.  Similar  types  of 
administrative  enforcement  proce- 
dures are  used  by  many  other  Federal 
agencies  and  departments.  This  bill 
gives  HUD  what  it  has  lacked  for 
almost  20  years— the  power  to  enforce 
the  fair  housing  law.  This  power  is 
long  overdue. 

Second,  the  bill  provides  protection 
to  two  groups  who  all  too  often  suffer 
burdensome  housing  discrimination, 
handicapped  persons,  and  families 
with  children. 

Over  the  last  few  years,  our  laws 
have  given  increased  protection  and 
support  to  the  disabled  of  our  country. 
We  have  given  them  support  in  educa- 
tion, protected  them  from  discrimina- 
tion by  recipients  of  Federal  financial 
assistance,  guaranteed  their  access  to 
public  building  and  public  transport. 
This  bill  provides  long  overdue  protec- 
tion for  the  disabled  from  discrimina- 
tion in  housing. 

Families  with  children  also  face 
unfair  discrimination  when  they  seek 
decent  homes  for  their  children,  and 
this  bill  makes  this  discrimination  un- 
lawful too.  A  re<%nt  HUD  survey 
foimd  that  26  percent  of  the  Nation's 
rental  housing  units  ban  families  with 
children.  Persons  who  choose  to  bear 
or  care  for  children  should  not  be  sub- 
jected to  discrimination  in  their  search 
for  affordable,  de<%nt,  housing.  The 
bill  is  carefully  drafted  to  take  into  ac- 
count circumstances  where  limitations 
on  children  in  housing  imits  may  be 
valid.  For  example,  the  bill  does  not 
prevent  governments  from  imposing 
safety  and  health  related  limitations 
on  the  number  of  persons  who  may 
(xxupy  a  housing  unit.  The  bill  also 
recognizes  the  special  housing  needs  of 
the  elderly  and  exempts  these  commu- 
nities from  the  discrimination  against 
children  provisions. 

But  the  bill  makes  it  clear  that  this 
Nation  must  make  a  (x>mmitment  to 
protect  the  rights  of  families  to  live  in 
the  housing  of  their  choice.  This  bill 
upholds  family  values. 
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Third,  the  bill  makes  it  clear  that 
eeitatn  pewops.  who  provide  services 
eHcntlal  to  the  enjoyment  of  equal 
housing  opiwrtunlty,  may  not  dis- 
criminate. These  persms  include  mort- 
cace  lenders  who  oftoi  refuse  to  make 
loaas  on  property  located  in  neighbor- 
hoods where  certain  racial  or  ethnic 
groups  reside,  property  insurers  who 
diserlminate  in  the  provision  of  prop- 
erty insurance,  and  real  estate  apprais- 
ers who  take  Into  account  the  racial  or 
ethnic  composition  of  neighborhoods 
when  they  appraise  property.  By  in- 
cluding this  section,  we  recognize  that 
the  idea  of  equality  in  housing  is 
meaningless  unless  essential  housing 
services-lending,  insuring,  and  apprais- 
al—are also  free  from  discrimination. 
The  courts  have  already  recognized 
this  fact  In  their  Judicial  decisions. 
Our  legislation  reaffirms  the  correct- 
ness of  this  view. 

This  bill  is  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant pieces  of  civil  rights  legislation  we 
will  consider  this  year.  Let's  not  lose 
sight  of  the  fact  that  in  1968  we  made 
a  prtnnise  to  eliminate  housing 
discrimination.  We  made  the  promise, 
we  passed  Important  legislation,  but 
we  didn't  go  far  enough.  We  didn't 
provide  all  the  tools  necessary  to  ac- 
complish our  goal,  and  we  didn't  pro- 
vide protection  to  all  groups  who  need 
safe  and  decent  housing. 

It's  time  that  we  renew— and 
strengthen— our  commitment  to  fair 
housing.  It's  time  that  we  make  the 
promise  of  fair  housing  a  reality. 

We  are  celebrating  the  bicentennial 
of  our  Constitution  this  year,  and  we 
will  make  much  of  our  dedication  to 
equal  rights  and  equal  opportunity. 
Well  all  make  the  speeches  and  utter 
the  platitudes,  but  you  can  do  so  much 
more  if  you  support  this  bill.  Passage 
of  the  Fair  Housing  Act  is  a  concrete 
way  to  demonstrate  our  fidelity  to  one 
of  our  finest  traditions— equality  for 
all  Americans^ 

•  Bfr.  BENTSEM.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  a  number  of  my  distin- 
guished colleagues  today  in  introduc- 
ing the  Fair  Housing  Amendments  Act 
of  1987.  This  bill  will  give  new  found 
energy  to  the  landmark  legislation 
known  as  the  Fair  Housing  Act  of  1968 
and  the  fundamental  protections  pro- 
vided for  in  that  act.  Equal  access  to 
the  housing  marketplace  is  a  right  all 
Americans  should  enjoy.  Unfortunate- 
ly, the  principles  underlying  the  Fair 
Housing  Act  of  1968  are  often  circum- 
vented as  its  enforcement  mechanism, 
because  of  its  almost  complete  reliance 
on  Judicial  action,  is  unduly  cumber- 
some and  woefuUy  weak.  This  bill  will 
create  an  administrative  review  proc- 
ess thereby  providing  a  meaningful 
remedy  to  a  person  suffering  injury  as 
a  result  of  discriminatory  housing 
practices.  In  addition,  this  bill  will 
extend  the  protections  of  the  act  to 
two  groups  of  persons  in  great  need  of 
those    protections— the    handicapped 


and  families  with  children.  The  unde- 
niable rights  afforded  and  facilitated 
under  this  bill  are  clearly  deserving  of 
our  support.* 

•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  and  proud  to  appear  with  my 
colleagues  here  today,  including  the 
ranking  member  of  my  subcommittee. 
Senator  Specter.  The  Subcommittee 
on  the  Constitution,  which  I  chair, 
win  hold  its  first  hearing  on  this  bill 
next  month,  March  31.  I  am  happy  to 
note  the  bill  already  enjoys  the  co- 
sponsorship  of  a  majority  of  the  sub- 
committee. 

The  Fair  Housing  Act  was  passed 
nearly  20  years  ago— 1968,  but  in  cities 
and  towns  across  America,  from 
Horward  Beach,  NY  to  Forsyth,  GA. 
discrimination  in  housing  is  still  a  re- 
ality for  millions  of  Americans.  Few 
problems  hit  Americans  where  they 
live  as  harshly  as  discrimination  when 
they  enter  the  marketplace  to  rent  or 
buy  a  home. 

Surveys  indicate  that  black  Ameri- 
cans have  a  48-percent  chance  of  en- 
countering discrimination  when  they 
try  to  purchase  a  home— the  American 
dream.  Their  chances  of  being  dis- 
criminated against  in  renting  is  almost 
3  out  of  4—72  percent.  Hispanics, 
Asian  Americans,  the  disabled,  and 
families  with  children  may  all  share 
thte  ugly  experience. 

It  is  already  illegal  to  discriminate  in 
housing  on  the  basis  of  race,  religion, 
or  national  origin.  This  bill  would  also 
protect  the  disabled  and  families  with 
children. 

But  most  important,  this  bill  would 
put  teeth  in  the  law— enforcement 
powers— for  everyone.  And  not  by  lim- 
iting the  remedy  to  the  already  over- 
crowded Federal  courts,  but  by  send- 
ing the  parties  first  to  a  kind  of  "peo- 
ple's court"— Administrative  Law 
Judges— to  resolve  the  problem.  These 
AU's  would  have  the  power  to  impose 
fines  up  to  $1,000  a  day,  a  strong  de- 
terrent to  anyone  who  may  be  tempt- 
ed to  break  the  law. 

This  Congress  will  offer  many  words 
to  celebrate  the  Bicentennial  of  the 
Constitution.  This  is  a  chance  to 
match  words  with  deeds  as  we  honor 
the  document  that  chartered  the 
American  dream.* 

•  Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  today  to  join  in  cosponsoring 
the  Fair  Housing  Amendments  Act  of 
1987.  A  law  is  only  as  good  as  its  en- 
forcement. Today  we  introduce  legisla- 
tion to  amend  the  Fair  Housing  Act  of 
1968  so  as  to  make  that  law  viable  and 
effective.  Two  decades  ago  Congress 
made  a  commitment  to  the  principle 
of  fair  housing.  Now  it  is  time  to 
breathe  life  into  our  promises.  The  bill 
that  we  introduce  today  is  a  resuscita- 
tion of  the  Fair  Housing  Act,  for  a 
housing  law  without  enforcement  is 
just  a  lot  of  hot  air. 

The  Fair  Housing  Act  of  1968  pro- 
hibits discrimination  because  of  race. 


religlot^  sex,  or  national  origin  in  the 
rental,  sale,  marketing,  and  financing 
of  housing  and  related  activities.  Cur- 
rently there  are  only  two  means  of  en- 
forcing this  act— through  litigation,  or 
a  voluntary  conciliation  process. 
During  the  past  generation  it  has 
become  evident  that  the  process  of  liti- 
gation Is  too  cumbersome  for  the  reso- 
lution of  discrimination  complaints. 
There  is,  therefore,  little  incentive  for 
the  parties  in  a  discrimination  case  to 
engage  in  serious  conciliation.  Thus, 
out  of  more  than  2  million  cases  of 
housing  discrimination  each  year,  only 
about  $.000  complaints  are  filed.  Of 
these,  even  less  are  successfully  re- 
solved. 

These  figures  don't  take  into  ac- 
count the  as  yet  unprotected  victims 
of  housing  discrimination:  the  handi- 
capped and  families  with  children. 

Handicapped  persons  for  the  large 
part,  are  renters  or  potential  renters. 
Yet.  in  most  States,  landlords  are  free 
to  discriminate  against  handicapped 
persons,  either  through  the  neglect  of 
"inaccessibility"  or  through  active  dis- 
crimination. A  spokesperson  for  the 
Paralysed  Veterans  of  America  tells  of 
one  man  who  used  crutches  and  a 
brace  to  get  around,  and  a  landlord  re- 
fused to  rent  to  him  for  fear  of  liabil- 
ity risls.  Do  we  want  to  treat  our  dis- 
abled, our  veterans,  our  fellow  citizens 
in  this  manner? 

One  Of  the  most  troubling  trends  in 
our  society  in  recent  years  has  been 
the  gradual  weakening  of  the  family 
as  an  institution.  There  has  been  a 
great  deal  of  discussion  at  the  national 
level  about  the  importance  of  revers- 
ing this  trend.  It  Is  certainly  a  trend 
which  our  housing  policy  should  be  re- 
inforcing. Still,  over  a  quarter  of  all 
rental  units  in  this  country  totally  ex- 
clude children— another  50  percent  re- 
strict the  number  of  children  allowed. 
Thus  three  quarters  of  this  country's 
rental  housing  has  some  sort  of  exclu- 
sionary policy  with  regard  to  children. 
Yes,  we've  been  talking  a  good  bit 
about  &milies  and  how  to  help  them, 
but  when  it  comes  right  down  to  it,  do 
we  care  if  they  have  a  roof  over  their 
heads? 

This  measure  that  I  have  the  pleas- 
ure of  eosponsoring  will  help  to  assure 
that  all  Americans  have  access  to 
housing.  First,  it  provides  for  a  fast, 
effective  means  for  the  enforcement 
of  the  act.  An  administrative  process  is 
established  to  handle  complaints  of 
discrimination,  and  an  administrative 
law  judge  would  be  empowered  to 
make  findings  of  fact  and  issue  final 
orders.  The  existing  system,  with  its 
delays  and  financial  burdens,  has  little 
deterrent  effect  where  potential  viola- 
tors are  concerned.  This  expedited 
process  turns  our  promises  of  equity  in 
housing  into  reality. 

Second,  this  measure  extends  the 
act's  protection  against  discrimination 


to  handicapped  persons  and  families 
with  children.  While  protecting  the 
needs  of  children  in  this  coiuitry,  the 
bUl  recognizes  the  special  needs  of  the 
elderly,  and  exempts  publicly  assisted 
housing  for  the  elderly  and  bona  fide 
retirement  communities  from  its  re- 
quirements. 

Even  those  States  that  already  have 
taken  the  initiative  to  recognize  and 
protect  these  two  groups  will  be  aided 
by  the  passage  of  this  bill.  Until  now. 
States  like  my  own,  Rhode  Island, 
have  been  working  to  uphold  the  civil 
rights  of  the  handicapped  and  families 
and  bearing  the  cost  of  these  activities 
out  of  their  own  budgets.  State 
moneys  are  being  used  to  uphold  what 
should  be  the  Federal  law.  This  legis- 
lation permits  Federal  money  to  pay 
for  the  defense  of  the  rights  of  the 
handicapped  and  families,  just  as  it 
pays  for  upholding  the  rights  of 
women,  racial  minorities,  and  other 
groups. 

We  have  before  us  legislation  that  is 
necessary  to  preserve  the  credibility  of 
our  fair  housing  law.  The  commitment 
to  equity  in  housing  has  grown  up  in 
this  generation— we  must  not  abandon 
it  now.« 

•  Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  P»resident,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  Senator  Kennedy 
and  other  distinguished  colleagues  in 
support  of  the  Fair  Housing  Amend- 
ments Act  of  1987,  and  to  be  a  cospon- 
sor  of  this  important  legislation. 

In  1968,  this  Nation  made  a  commit- 
ment to  eliminate  discrimination  in 
housing.  We  did  so  by  enacting  a 
major  piece  of  civil  rights  legislation, 
the  Fair  Housing  Act  of  1968.  Yet 
today,  almost  20  years  later,  housing 
discrimination  in  American  cities  is 
still  an  ugly  reality. 

This  legislation  would  remedy  some 
of  the  defects  in  the  Fair  Housing  Act 
of  1968,  by  providing  an  expedited  ad- 
ministrative enforcement  mechanism 
to  assure  that  complaints  are  heard 
and  decided  in  a  fair,  timely  and  eco- 
nomical maimer. 

In  order  to  ensure  that  the  Fair 
Housing  Act  works  in  the  way  that 
Congress  intended,  we  must  strength- 
en the  enforcement  powers  of  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment. Under  the  present  law, 
HUD  has  a  procedure  that  enables  a 
victim  of  housing  discrimination  to 
report  a  violation.  But  the  Depart- 
ment can  do  little  to  stop  that  viola- 
tion. No  HUD  official  has  authority  to 
issue  cease  and  desist  orders  to  those 
found  guilty  of  discriminating  in  hous- 
ing. HUD  can  only  investigate  and  try 
to  bring  the  two  parties  together  to 
conciliate  their  differences. 

The  weakness  in  the  existing  fair 
housing  laws  suxoimts  for  much  of  the 
failure  to  eliminate  the  policies  and 
practices  which  discriminate  against 
minorities,  handicapped  persons,  and 
families  with  children.  Landlords  are 
not  willing  to  try  to  resolve  disputes 
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with  professed  victims  of  discrimina- 
tion, because  there  is  little  that  HUD 
can  do  to  penalize  them.  The  Ineffec- 
tiveness of  the  existing  law  is  demon- 
strated by  the  fact  that  few  housing 
discrimination  complaints  are  filed 
with  HUD.  Yet,  there  is  abundant  evi- 
dence that  housing  discrimination  still 
exists. 

HUD's  own  estimates  show  that  at 
least  2  million  incidences  of  unlawful 
discrimination  in  housing  occur  annu- 
ally. This  figure  does  not  reflect  the 
increasing  number  of  overt  and  even 
violent  acts  directed  against  minority 
families  who  move  into  all  or  predomi- 
nantly white  neighborhoods. 

The  most  recent  HUD-commissioned 
survey,  covering  3,000  brokers  and 
rental  agents  in  40  metropolitan  areas, 
found  that  black  families  seeking  to 
buy  a  home  stand  a  48-percent  chance 
of  encountering  discrimination,  and 
blacks  looking  for  a  place  to  rent  have 
a  72-percent  chance  of  encountering 
discrimination.  A  similar  study  in 
Dallas  concluded  that  a  dark-skinned 
Mexican-American  has  a  96-percent 
chance  of  experiencing  discrimination 
in  a  typical  search  for  housing.  Com- 
plaints of  housing  discrimination 
against  women  and  Asian  Americans 
are  also  numerous  and  increasing.  And 
disabled  persons  continue  to  be  ex- 
cluded from  large  segments  of  the 
housing  market,  as  do  families  with 
children. 

This  legislation  will  afford  victims  of 
housing  discrimination  a  means  to  re- 
dress their  grievances,  and  would  avoid 
a  lengthy  trial  procedure.  It  would 
also  broaden  the  Fair  Housing  Act  to 
protect  handicapped  persons  and  fami- 
lies with  children.  It  has  often  been 
said  that  justice  delayed  is  justice 
denied.  Let  us  act  promptly  to  bring 
an  end  to  injustice  and  discrimination 
in  housing.  This  legislation  is  the 
place  to  begin  that  effort.* 


By  Mr.  CHAFEE: 
S.  559.  A  bill  to  require  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  to  conduct  a  study  of  the 
measures  available  to  reduce  the  ad- 
verse effect  discarding  or  dumping  of 
plastics  on  land  and  in  the  waters  have 
on  the  environment,  including  the  ef- 
fects on  fish  and  wildlife;  to  make  rec- 
ommendations for  eliminating  or  less- 
ening such  adverse  effects;  and  to  re- 
quire the  Administrator  of  the  Envi- 
ronmental Protection  Agency  to  con- 
trol the  pollution  of  the  environment 
caused  by  the  discarding  of  plastics  on 
the  land  and  in  water;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Environment  and  Public  Works. 


By  Mr.  CHAFEE: 
8.  560.  A  bill  to  implement  the  provi- 
sions of  armex  V  to  the  International 
Convention  for  the  Prevention  of  Pol- 
lution from  Ships,  as  modified  by  the 
Protocol  of  1978;  to  the  Committee  on 
Environment  and  Public  Works. 


•  Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  introduce  today  two  bills 
which  address  the  adverse  effects  of 
plastic  waste  on  the  environment,  es- 
pecially its  effect  on  fish  and  wildlife. 

Over  the  last  decade,  there  has  been 
growing  concern  among  conservation- 
ists and  scientists  over  discarded  plas- 
tic in  our  Nation's  waters  and  on  land. 
Entrapment  in  plastic  debris  such  as 
six-pack  holders,  packing  bands,  lost 
or  discarded  fishing  nets,  and  inges- 
tion of  plastic  materials  is  known  to 
kill  thousands  of  birds,  seals,  turtles, 
sea  lions,  and  fish  each  year. 

My  bills  will  require  that  all  plastic 
six-pack  holders  be  made  from  degrad- 
able  materials,  and  will  require  that 
EPA  provide  Congress  with  recommen- 
dations on  how  to  reduce  the  harmful 
effects  of  plastic  pollution  on  the  envi- 
ronment. A  separate  bill  will  imple- 
ment the  terms  of  an  international 
treaty  which  makes  it  illegal  for  ships 
to  intentionally  dump  plastic  garbage 
in  U.S.  waters. 

The  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  recently  commissioned  a  study 
entitled  "Use  and  Disposal  of  Nonbio- 
degradable Plastics  in  the  Marine  and 
Great  Lakes  Environment,"  which 
points  to  a  growing  body  of  evidence 
that  plastic,  when  improperly  disposed 
of.  harms  the  oceans  and  its  inhabit- 
ants in  a  multitude  of  ways. 

After  World  War  II.  plastic  materi- 
als displayed  a  hundredfold  growth  in 
the  marketplace.  Mettd.  glass,  paper, 
and  cloth  have  been  rapidly  replaced 
by  plastic  in  thousands  of  products.  In 
1985  about  50  billion  pounds  of  plas- 
tics were  used. 

Of  the  total,  over  10  billion  pounds 
were  used  in  packaging  applications,  a 
substantial  portion  of  which  makes  its 
way  into  our  marine  environment. 
Lightweight  plastic  products  discarded 
in  the  water  neither  sink  nor  disinte- 
grate. This  debris  is  virtually  invisible 
to  many  types  of  marine  life,  and  can 
float  for  years,  causing  entrapment 
and  killing  marine  animals  before 
eventually  washing  ashore. 

Plastic  debris  also  poses  a  hazard  to 
fish  and  wildlife  through  ingestion. 
Raw  plastic  particles,  from  which  plas- 
tic products  are  manufactured,  enter 
the  waters  from  manufacturing  plants 
or  are  lost  from  ships.  Fish  and  wild- 
life eat  these  particles  and  plastic  bags 
because  of  their  resemblance  to  natu- 
ral food.  Autopsies  of  sea  turtles,  seals, 
and  sea  birds  have  revealed,  in  some 
cases,  several  pounds  of  ingested  plas- 
tic. 

Another  major  problem  tied  to  plas- 
tic debris  is  "ghost  fishing,"  or  the 
tendency  of  lost  or  discarded  nets  to 
continue  to  catch  fish  indefinitely.  Be- 
cause these  nets  are  made  from  dura- 
ble plastics,  they  trap  and  kill  sealife 
for  decades. 

The  plastic  pollution  problem  has 
grown  to  such  a  point  that  we  cannot 
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walk    to    our   Nation's    beaches    and    ronment  comes  from  ocean  sources. 
pnriBi    without    encountering    plastic    That  amount  is  estimated  at  6.4  mil- 
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In  all  water  bodies,  indudins  itreams.  rivers, 
lakes,  bays,  estuaries,  and  oceans; 
(2)  reaulrins  the  iiae  of  dtwrmdahl*  nlu. 
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(1)  "Administrator"  mesna  the  Adminis- 
trator   of    the    Enviromnentsl    Protection 


by  law  or  under  accepted  principles  of  inter- 
national law  in  order  to  protect  its  territory 


exceed  $25,000  per  vlolstlon.  The  amount  of 
the  civil  penalty  shall  be  ■nirsirrt  by  the 
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wmlk  to  our  Nation's  beaches  and 
parin  without  encountering  plastic 
Utter.  Beach  cleanup  efforts  in  some 
coastal  States.  Including  Rhode  Island, 
have  resulted  in  the  collection  of 
many  thousands  of  discarded  plastic 
products  Including  six-pack  holders, 
pn**<"g  bands,  pieces  of  fishing  nets. 
and  containers. 

It  is  also  rqmrted  that  marine  debris 
poaes  haiards  to  seagoing  vessels.  Pro- 
peUers,  shafts,  and  intakes  of  marine 
vessels  have  been  fouled  by  floating 
nets^and  other  plastic  debiis.  Plastic 
detols  also  poses  a  threat  to  divers. 

We  cannot  continue  to  ignore  the 
adverse  environmental  impacts  of 
these  materials.  Congress  needs  to 
carefully  examine  the  environmental 
pollution  of  discarded  plastics  on  land 
an  in  waters  and  take  appropriate 
stepa  to  correct  the  problem. 

My  bills  tackle  the  plastics  pollution 
problem  in  the  following  ways: 

First,  the  EPA  Administrator  will  be 
required  to  build  upon  the  aforemen- 
tioned study  documenting  the  extent 
of  plastic  pollution  in  the  environ- 
ment, and  recommend  to  Congress 
methods  available  to  eliminate  or 
lessen  the  adverse  effects  of  the  pollu- 
tion, ^lecifically  EPA  will  be  required 
to  lo<A  at  the  feasibility  of  using  de- 
gradable  plastics  in  fishnets,  packing 
bands,  and  other  plastic  products 
which  pose  a  threat  to  the  environ- 
ment. EPA  will  also  evaluate  the  use 
of  incentives  to  reduce  improper  plas- 
tics disposal,  such  as  recycling,  boun- 
ties, and  rewards. 

In  undertaking  this  study,  the  Ad- 
ministrator will  consult  with  the  U.S. 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  other  Gov- 
ernment departments  or  agencies 
doing  research  in  this  area,  as  well  as 
the  affected  industries. 

The  bill  provides  for  a  ban  of  nonde- 
gradable  plastic  six-pack  holders  and 
other  plastic  beverage  connecting  de- 
vices. EPA  is  required  to  issue  the  reg- 
ulation 18  months  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  act. 

Mr.  President.  I'd  like  to  add  that  11 
States,  including  my  own  State  of 
Rhode  Island,  have  banned  the  sale  of 
nondegradable  six-pack  holders.  Other 
States  include  Connecticut,  E>elaware, 
Maine.  Massachusetts,  New  York,  New 
Jersey.  Oregon.  Vermont,  California, 
and  Alaska. 

My  second  bill  addresses  a  major 
source  of  plastic  pollution:  Plastic  gar- 
bage intentionally  dumped  from 
ocean-going  vessels.  This  bill  creates 
domestic  legislation  which  implements 
the  provisions  of  annex  V  of  the  Inter- 
national Convention  for  the  Preven- 
tion of  Pollution  from  Ships,  common- 
ly known  as  Marpol.  This  approach, 
endorsed  by  the  Coast  Guard,  would 
make  it  illegal  for  ships  operating  in 
UjS.  waters  to  intentionally  dump 
plastic  garbage. 

According  to  the  EPA  study,  most  of 
the  plastic  debris  in  the  marine  envi- 


ronment comes  from  ocean  sources. 
That  amoimt  Is  estimated  at  6.4  mil- 
lion metric  tons  per  year.  While  acci- 
dental loss  of  plastic  items  from  ocean 
sources  contributes  to  the  problem  of 
debris,  deliberate  disposal  at  sea  is  a 
greater  problem. 

The  United  States  is  expected  to 
ratify  Marpol  annex  V  within  the  next 
few  weeks.  My  bill  will  assure  that  do- 
mestic legislation  implementing  the 
provisions  of  this  important  annex  will 
be  enacted  without  delay.  Companion 
legislation  implementing  annex  V  has 
already  been  introduced  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  by  Mr.  Stxtdds. 
This  legislation  takes  a  giant  step 
toward  eliminating  plastic  waste  from 
our  ocean  and  coastal  environment. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate 
will  join  me  in  this  effort  to  reduce 
the  plastic  pollution  of  our  land  and 
waters. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  test  of  the  Plastic  Waste 
Reduction  and  Disposal  Act  of  1987,  S. 
559,  and  a  bill  to  implement  the  provi- 
sions of  annex  V  to  the  International 
Convention  for  the  Prevention  of  Pol- 
lution from  Ships,  S.  560,  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bills 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  559 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
RepnsentatiTxa  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECnoif  1.  (a)  This  Act  may  be  cited  as 
the  "Plastic  Waste  Reduction  and  Disposal 
Act  Of  1987". 

<b)  The  Congress  finds  and  declares  that— 

(1>  when  plastic  rings  and  devices,  which 
are  increasingly  being  used  to  store,  carry, 
and  transport  a  variety  of  containers,  are 
disposed  in  the  environment,  they  persist 
for  extended  E>eriods  of  time  and  have  seri- 
ous adverse  impacts  on  fish  and  wildlife  spe- 
cies and  the  environment;  and 

<2)  although  certain  States,  which  require 
such  rings  and  devices  to  break  down  upon 
exposure  to  natural  elements,  have  been 
largely  successful  In  reducing  those  impacts, 
other  States  have  not  enacted  or  enforced 
such  laws. 

TITLE  I— STUDY  OP  PLASTIC 
POLLUTION 

Sec.  101.  (a)  The  Administrator  of  the  En- 
viroomentai  Protection  Agency  (hereinafter 
referred  to  in  this  title  as  the  "Administra- 
tor") shall  undertake  a  study  for  the  pur- 
pose of  determining  the  various  means 
available  to  control  the  adverse  effects  that 
the  discarding  and  dumping  of  millions  of 
pounds  of  plastics  each  year  have  on  the  en- 
vironment, including  fish  and  wildlife, 
within  the  United  States  and  the  oceans, 
and  to  enable  the  Administrator  to  make 
recommendations  to  the  Congress  as  to 
what  actions  might  be  taken  to  eliminate  or 
lessen  such  adverse  effects. 

(b)  Such  study  shall  be  carried  out  to  de- 
termine the  feasibility  of  reducing  the 
amount  of  plastic  discarded,  and  minimizing 
the  adverse  effects  of  disposal.  Such  study 
shall  examine  methods  including,  but  not 
limited  to— 

(1>  regulation  of  dumping,  including  the 
discbarge  of  raw  plastic  pellets  on  land  and 
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In  all  water  bodies.  Including  streams,  rivers, 
lakes,  bays,  estuaries,  and  oceans; 

(2)  requiring  the  use  of  degnidable  plas- 
tics (or  other  materials  that  would  acceler- 
ate decomposition)  In  a  portion  or  all  of  the 
fishnets,  fishing  gear,  plastic  holders,  plastic 
packing  bands,  and  other  finished  plastic 
products  Which  pose  a  threat  to  the  environ- 
ment, inclading  fish  and  wildlife: 

(3)  use  of  incentives  to  reduce  plastics  dis- 
posal, such  as  recycling,  bounties,  and  re- 
wards; 

(4)  requiring  the  use  of  warning  labels  re- 
garding proper  use  and  disposal  of  plastic 
containers  and  packaging  materials  which 
frequently  are  found  in  the  marine  environ- 
ment; 

(5)  reducing  ocean  dumping  of  plastics 
from  public  vessels  by  revising  Federal  pro- 
curement policy  and  provisioning  of  such 
vessels  to  minimize  the  amount  of  plastics 
taken  on  board;  and 

(6)  engaging  in  public  education  designed 
to  encourSce  the  proper  handling  and  dis- 
posal of  plastics  in  and  around  the  marine 
environment,  including  the  informing  of 
recreational  boaters  and  fishermen,  com- 
mercial fishermen,  maritime  and  petroleum 
industries,  beach  goers  and  others  who  use 
plastic  in  or  around  the  marine  environment 
of  the  daagers  posed  to  marine  mammals, 
fish,  sea  tartles  and  seabirds  from  improper 
disposal  of  plastics. 

(c)  In  carrying  out  the  study  required  by 
this  title,  the  Administrator  shall— 

(1)  consult  with  the  United  SUtes  Fish 
and  WildUfe  Service,  the  National  Marine 
Fisheries  Bervice.  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation, the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  and  all 
other  deoartments  and  agencies  of  the 
United  States  engaged  In  research,  investi- 
gation, or  mitigation  involving,  directly  or 
indirectly,  the  Impact  of  such  plastics  debris 
on  the  environment.  Including  fish  and  wild- 
life, and  such  departments  and  agencies 
shall  fully  cooperate  with  the  Administra- 
tor, and 

(2)  solicit  and  consider  views  and  recom- 
mendations from  representative  members  of 
the  maritime  industry,  the  fishing  industry, 
the  beverage  Industry,  the  plastic  Industry, 
the  petroleum  Industry,  consumer  interest 
groups,  environmental  groups,  and  other  In- 
terested and  affected  individuals  and  busi- 
nesses. 

(d)  In  making  such  recommendations  as  to 
actions  wbich  might  be  taken  to  eliminate 
or  lessen  the  impact  of  the  discarding  or 
dumping  of  such  plastics  on  the  environ- 
ment, including  fish  and  wildlife,  the  Ad- 
ministrator shall  consider  and  include  in  the 
report  a  statement  as  to  the  environmental, 
public  health,  and  economic  Impacts  of  each 
such  action  so  recommended. 

Sec.  IQ%  On  or  before  the  expiration  of 
the  eighteen-month  period  following  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  title,  the  Ad- 
ministrator shall  report  to  the  Congress  the 
results  of  the  study  conducted  pursuant  to 
this  title,  together  with  recommendations  In 
connection  therewith.  The  Administrator 
shall  identify  those  reconunendatlons  as  to 
which  the  Administrator  believes  there  is 
existing  authority  to  Implement,  and  those 
recommendations  which  will  require  legisla- 
tive action  by  the  Congress  if  they  are  to  be 
implemented. 

Sec.  103.  There  is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated sach  sum  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  title. 

TITLE  II— REGULATION  TO  CONTROL 
PLASTIC  POLLUTION 

Sec.  201.  As  used  in  this  title,  the  term— 


(1)  "AdmiiUstrator"  means  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency; 

(2)  "regulated  item"  means  any  device 
which  is  made,  used,  or  designed  for  the 
purpose  of  packaging,  transporting,  m-  car- 
rying multi-packaged  cans,  bottles,  or  other 
containers,  and  which  is  of  a  size,  shape, 
design,  or  type  capable,  when  discarded,  of 
becoming  entangled  with  fish  or  wildlife; 
and 

(3)  "naturally  degradable  material"  means 
a  material  which,  when  discarded,  will  be  re- 
duced to  environmentally  benign  subunlts 
imder  the  action  of  normal  environmental 
forces,  such  as,  among  others,  biological  de- 
composition, photodegradation,  and  hydrol- 
ysis. 

Sec.  202.  Within  eighteen  months  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  title,  the 
Administrator  shaU  require,  by  regulation, 
any  regulated  item  to  be  made  of  a  natural- 
ly degradable  material  which  decomposes 
within  a  period  established  by  such  regula- 
tion. The  period  within  which  decomposi- 
tion must  occur  shall  be  the  shortest  period 
of  time  consistent  with  the  physical  integri- 
ty of  the  item  for  its  intended  use. 

Sec.  203.  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  pre- 
clude or  deny  any  right  of  any  State  or  po- 
litical subdivision  thereof  to  adopt  or  en- 
force any  regulation,  requirement,  or  stand- 
ard of  performance  respecting  a  regulated 
item  that  is  more  stringent  than  regulations 
promulgated  pursuant  to  this  Act. 

Sec.  204.  (a)  any  regulation  promulgated 
by  the  Administrator  pursuant  to  this  title 
shall  contain  provisions  sufficient  to  assure 
that  adequate  recordkeeping  and  testing  re- 
quirements for  implementing  and  enforcing 
such  regulation  will  be  carried  out. 

(b)  Any  violation  of  a  regulation  promul- 
gated by  the  Administrator  pursuant  to  this 
title  shall  be  punishable  by  a  fine  of  not  to 
exceed  $25,000,  or  Imprisonment  for  not 
more  than  12  months,  or  both. 

S.  560 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of  the    United   States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  as 
used  In  this  Act,  the  term— 

(1)  "garbage"  means  all  kinds  of  victual, 
domestic  and  operational  waste  (excluding 
fresh  fish  and  parts  thereof),  generated 
during  the  normal  operations  of  a  vessel  and 
liable  to  be  disposed  of  continually  or  peri- 
odically, except  that  such  term  shall  not  In- 
clude those  substances  which  are  defined  or 
listed  in  other  Annexes  to  the  "Internation- 
al Consumption  for  the  Preventing  of  Pollu- 
tion from  Ships"; 

(2)  "nearest  land"  means  from  the  base- 
line from  which  the  territorial  sea  of  the 
territory  in  question  is  established  in  ac- 
cordance with  international  law: 

(3)  "ship"  includes  any  private  or  public 
ship,  and  any  ship  owned  or  operated  by  the 
United  States  Government  or  any  State  gov- 
ernment; 

(4)  "United  States"  means  the  several 
States,  District  of  Columbia,  Conunon- 
wealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  United  SUtes  Virgin 
Islands,  Guam,  American  Samoa,  Common- 
wealth of  the  Northern  Marianas,  and  the 
Trust  Territories  of  the  Pacific  Islands; 

(5)  "dump"  means  to  make  disposition  of, 
to  throw  or  deposit,  or  cause,  suffer,  or  pro- 
cure to  be  disposed  of,  throw,  or  deposit; 

(6)  "water  of  the  United  States"  includes 
any  navigable  waters  of  the  United  States, 
any  tributary  of  any  such  navigable  water, 
or  any  ocean  waters  over  which  the  United 
States  may  exercise  control  and  Jurisdiction 


by  law  or  under  accepted  principles  of  Inter- 
national law  in  order  to  protect  its  territory 
or  exclusive  economic  zone  as  established  by 
proclamation  numbered  5030,  dated  March 
10. 1983;  and 

(7)  "person"  Includes  any  individual.  Cor- 
poration, or  other  entity,  including  a  gov- 
ernmental entity. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any 
person  to  dump  In  any  water  of  the  United 
States  any  plastic  item  or  thing.  Including 
but  not  limited  to,  synthetic  ropes,  synthet- 
ic fishing  nets,  and  plastic  garbage  bags.  For 
purposes  of  this  subsection,  the  prohibition 
contained  In  paragrmih  (IKa)  of  regulation 
3  of  Annex  V  (relating  to  disposal  of  plas- 
tics) shall  apply  within  the  exclusive  eco- 
nomic zone  of  the  United  States. 

(b)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  to 
dump  in  any  water  of  the  United  States— 

( 1 )  any  dunnage,  lining,  or  packing  materi- 
als which  will  float,  if  such  dumping  is 
within  25  nautical  miles  of  the  nearest  land; 
or 

(2)  any  food  wastes  or  other  garbage,  in- 
cluding paper  products,  rags,  glass,  metal, 
bottles,  crockery,  or  similar  refuse,  if  such 
dumping  is  within  12  nautical  miles  of  the 
nearest  land. 

(c)  In  the  case  of  garbage  referred  to  in 
subsection  (b)(2}  of  this  section,  such  gar- 
bage may  be  dumped  if  it  is  dumped  in  an 
area  which  is  at  least  3  nautical  miles  from 
the  nearest  land,  and  if  it  has  passed 
through  a  comminutor  or  grinder  and  it  is 
capable  of  passing  through  a  screen  with 
openings  no  greater  than  25  millimeters. 

(dXl)  It  shall  be  unlawful  to  dump  in  any 
water  of  the  United  States  any  plastic,  gar- 
bage, synthetic  ropes,  synthetic  fishing  nets, 
plastic  garbage  bags,  dunnage,  lining  materi- 
als which  will  float,  paper  products,  rags, 
glass,  metal,  bottles,  or  crockery  and  similar 
refuse  from  any  fixed  or  floating  platform 
engaged  in  the  exploration,  exploitation,  or 
associated  offshore  processing  of  seabed 
mineral  resources,  or  to  dump  any  such 
aforementioned  item  or  thing  from  any  ship 
which  is  alongside  of  any  such  platform  or 
which  is  within  50  meters  of  any  such  plat- 
form. 

(2)  In  the  case  of  food  waste  referred  to  in 
paragraph  ( 1)  of  this  subsection,  such  waste 
may  be  dumped  from  such  platform,  or 
from  a  ship  alongside  or  within  500  meters 
of  such  platform,  if  it  is  dumped  in  an  area 
which  is  at  least  12  nautical  miles  from  the 
nearest  land,  and  if  it  has  passed  through  a 
cotmnlnutor  or  grinder  and  is  capable  of 
passing  through  a  screen  with  opening  no 
greater  than  25  millimeters. 

(3)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  Act,  it  shall  not  be  a  violation  of  this 
Act  if  the  Act  which  would  have  otherwise 
been  a  violation— 

(A)  was  a  necessary  act  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  the  safety  of  a  ship  and  those  on 
board  or  saving  a  life  at  sea; 

(B)  occurred  as  a  result  of  the  plastic,  gar- 
bage, or  other  regulated  item  or  thing  es- 
caping due  to  damage  to  a  ship  or  its  equip- 
ment, and  if  all  reasonable  precautions  were 
taken  beyond  and  after  the  occurrence  in 
order  to  prevent  or  minimize  such  escape;  or 

(C)  occurred  as  a  result  of  an  accidental 
loss  of  any  such  plastic,  garbage,  item,  or 
thing,  and  if  all  reasonable  precautions  were 
taken  before  and  after  the  occurrence  in 
order  to  prevent  or  minimize  the  loss. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Any  person  who.  after  notice 
and  an  opportunity  for  a  hearing,  is  found 
to  have  failed  to  comply  with  the  require- 
ments of  this  Act  shall  be  liable  to  the 
United  States  for  a  civil  penalty,  not  to 


exceed  $25,000  per  violation.  The  amount  of 
the  civil  penalty  shall  be  ■niiriirfl  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States  by  written 
notice.  In  determining  the  amount  of  the 
penalty,  the  President  shall  take  into  ac- 
count the  nature,  circumstances,  extent, 
and  gravity  of  the  violation,  the  degree  of 
culpability  any  history  of  prior  violation, 
ability  to  pay.  and  such  other  matters  as 
Justice  may  require.  The  President  may 
compromise,  modify,  or  remit,  with  or  with- 
out conditions,  any  civil  penalty  which  is 
subject  to  imposition  or  which  has  beoi  Im- 
posed under  this  section.  If  any  person  falls 
to  pay  an  assessed  civil  penalty  after  it  has 
become  final,  the  President  may  refer  the 
matter  to  the  Attorney  General  for  collec- 
tion. 

(b)  In  addition  to,  or  In  lieu  of,  asaeasing  a 
penalty  under  sulisectlon  (a)  of  this  section, 
the  President  may  request  the  Attorney 
General  to  secure  such  relief  as  necessary  to 
compel  compliance  with  this  section.  Includ- 
ing, but  not  limited  to,  a  judicial  order  ter- 
minating operations.  The  district  courts  of 
the  United  SUtes  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to 
grant  such  relief  as  public  interest  and  the 
equities  of  the  case  may  require. 

Sec.  4.  The  President  shall  ensure  that 
public  vessels  of  the  United  SUtes  comply 
with  Annex  V  and  this  Act  to  the  maximiim 
extent  consistent  with  the  national  security 
requirements  of  the  United  SUtes.  The  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy  and.  with  respect  to  the 
United  SUtes  Coast  Guard,  the  Secretary  of 
TransporUtion,  shall  examine  Federal  pro- 
curement policy  for  public  vessels  (with 
regard  to  the  amount  of  plastics  taken 
aboard  such  vessels),  and  shall  determine  to 
what  extent  such  policies  can  be  revised  to 
enhance  compliance  with  Annex  V  and  this 
Act.  to  the  maximum  extent  consistent  with 
the  national  security  needs  of  the  United 
SUtes. 

Sec.  5.  The  Secretary  of  TransporUtion 
shall  take  such  action  as  may  be  necessary 
to  ensure  the  provision  of  necessary  facili- 
ties at  ports  and  terminals  for  the  reception 
or  treatment  of  plastic,  garbage,  and  other 
items  and  things  regulated  by  this  Act, 
without  causing  delay  to  ships,  and  accord- 
ing to  the  needs  of  the  ships  using  such 
ports  and  terminals.* 


By  Mr.  THURMOND  (for  him- 
self, Mr.  NiCKLES,  Mr.  ZoRiif- 
SKT,  Mr.  HOLLINGS,  Mr.  Heflin, 
Mr.  DixoN,  Mr.  Grasslet,  Mr. 
Prtor,  Mr.  LuGAR.  Mr.  Hecrt, 
Mr.    Wmxop,    Mr.    Exon.    Mr. 
BoREN,  and  Mr.  Siuoh): 
S.  561.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  allow  a  chari- 
table contribution  deduction  to  farm- 
ers who  donate  agricultural  products 
to  assist  victims  of  natural  disasters;  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

IITTERMAL  REVENUE  CODE  AMENDKKin 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President, 
last  year,  the  Senate  passed  legislation 
to  grant  a  fair  charitable  tax  deduc- 
tion to  farmers  who  contribute  agri- 
cultural products  to  assist  victims  of 
natural  disasters.  I  am  pleased  to  re- 
introduce this  important  legislation  in 
the  100th  Congress.  Senators  Nickixs. 

ZORINKSY,    HOLLIHGS.    HEPUR,    DIXOH, 

Grassley,  Pryor,  Lugar,  Hxcht, 
Wallop,  Exon,  Borer,  and  Smoif  join 
me  as  original  cosponsors  of  this  bill. 
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Mr.  President,  farmers  are  experi- 
endng  aome  of  the  moat  difficult 
tlmea  in  the  history  of  this  Nation. 
Low  farm  income  and  increased  for- 
eign competition  have  devastated  our 
farm  econrany.  Despite  these  adverse 
eoonomic  conditions,  the  farmers  of 
our  Nation  are  always  ready  to  help  a 
neighbor  in  need.  A  prime  example  of 
their  characteristic  generosity  is  the 
assiwtanrf  which  the  numerous  farm- 
ers throughout  the  Nation  rendered 
fanners  in  the  drought-stricken 
Southeast  last  summer  by  contribut- 
ing feed  grains  and  hay  to  save  starv- 
ing livestock. 

Oat  would  assume  that  these  farm- 
ers could  receive  a  fair  charitable  de- 
ducticm  for  their  generosity.  Unfortu- 
nately, this  is  not  the  case.  Under  cur- 
rent law.  a  farmer  may  only  deduct  his 
basis  or  the  cost  in  the  product  that  is 
being  contributed.  A  farmer  could 
obtain  much  needed  income  for  selling 
this  hay  at  market  price.  If  the  same 
farmer  gave  hay  to  victims  of  a  natu- 
ral disaster,  current  law  would  limit 
the  charitable  deduction  to  the  cost  of 
itons  such  as  seed  and  fertilizer  to 
grow  the  hay.  I  believe  this  is  imf air. 
BqDedally  during  the  course  of  natu- 
ral disasters,  we  should  seek  to  ensure 
that  charitable  giving  entitles  the 
donor  to  an  equitable  tax  deduction. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  would  correct 
this  inequity.  It  would  provide  a  chari- 
table contribution  to  the  extent  of  the 
lowest  regional  wholesale  market  price 
for  the  agricultural  product.  The  de- 
duction would  only  be  available  for  ag- 
ricultural products  donated  for  the 
benefit  of  individxials  who  have  been 
adversely  affected  by  a  natural  disas- 
ter. Farmers  would  be  able  to  donate 
their  products  to  a  State  agency  which 
would  certify  that  all  reasonable  ef- 
forts would  be  made  to  distribute  the 
products  to  those  truly  in  need.  The 
contribution  must  be  made  within  6 
months  of  the  natural  disaster  and  the 
bUl  would  M>Ply  to  those  donations 
made  after  June  30. 1986. 

Every  State  is  equally  viilnerable  to 
the  tragedies  brought  on  by  natural 
disaster.  This  bill  not  only  helps  farm- 
ers; it  has  potential  benefits  for  every 
State  in  the  NaUon. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join  me  as 
cosponsors  of  this  bill  and  to  work 
toward  its  swift  passage. 


By  Mr.  WKICKKR: 
S.  562.  A  bill  to  establish  the  Nation- 
al Marine  Policy  Commission,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transporta- 
tion. 

MATIOHAL  1IAU3R  POUCT  DKVKLOPlCEIfT  ACT 

•  Mr.  WKICKKK.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  with  my  colleague  Senator 
BaiAUx  to  introduce  a  bill  that  would 
establish  a  Commission  to  make  rec- 
ommendations to  Congress  and  the 
President  on  developing  a  comprehen- 
sive marine  policy  for  our  Nation.  The 


Commission  would  be  directed  to  de- 
velop recommendations  on  our  domes- 
tic and  international  marine  policies, 
laws,  and  activities  to  ensure  our  stra- 
tegic and  resource  interests  are  pro- 
tecttd  and  furthered.  Developing  such 
a  policy  Is  essential  in  promoting  U.S. 
leadership  in  marine  science  and  tech- 
nology, in  maintaining  national  securi- 
ty needs,  and  in  balancing  the  conser- 
vation, management,  and  development 
of  our  marine  resources. 

The  Commission  would  be  charged 
with  reviewing  marine  and  atmospher- 
ic activities  of  the  various  levels  of 
government  and  the  private  sector  and 
recommending  the  appropriate  alloca- 
tion of  resiMinsibilities  for  these  activi- 
ties. In  developing  its  recommenda- 
tions the  Commission  is  to  survey  ex- 
isting and  planned  marine-related  ac- 
tivities of  Federal  agencies,  particular- 
ly in  light  of  the  Presidential  procla- 
mation establishing  an  exclusive  eco- 
nomic zone  [EEZ]  within  200  miles  of 
our  coastline.  The  Commission's  17 
members  must  have  expertise  in 
marine-related  issues  and  may  be  ap- 
pointed from  Federal.  State,  or  local 
government;  the  academic  community; 
industry;  and  nonprofit  organizations. 

The  idea  for  a  National  Marine 
Policy  Commission  is  not  new,  but  has 
long  been  needed.  Its  prototype  is  the 
highly  successful  Commission  on 
Marine  Science,  Engineering  and  Re- 
sources—Stratton  Commission— which, 
in  the  late  1960's,  developed  recom- 
mendations that  molded  the  founda- 
tion of  our  Nation's  marine  policy  for 
the  next  decade. 

Since  the  Stratton  Commission's 
findings,  this  country  has  been 
through  changes  that  demand  a  reas- 
sessment of  our  marine  policies  and 
activities.  A  soaring  deficit  has  result- 
ed in  broad  spending  cuts,  causing  the 
administration  to  reexamine  its  role  in 
marine  research,  conservation,  and 
management.  Advances  in  marine  sci- 
ence and  technology  have  opened  up 
new  avenues  for  U.S.  leadership  at 
home  and  abroad.  Concerns  over  na- 
tional security  within  our  EEZ  have 
created  questions  about  the  relation- 
ship between  developing  and  protect- 
ing our  resources  while  maintaining  a 
strong  defense. 

With  70  percent  of  our  population 
living  within  50  miles  of  the  coast  and 
increasing  rapidly,  new  demands  have 
been  placed  on  coastal  States.  This 
comltined  with  offshore  commercial 
and  recreational  activities  necessitates 
an  integrated  approach  to  managing 
our  EEZ.  Effective  Federal-State  co- 
ordination and  cooperation  must  exist 
among  multiple  users  of  the  area.  Pri- 
orities must  be  agreed  on  and  multiple 
uses  encouraged  through  viable  poli- 
cies and  practices.  It  is  important  to 
consider  that  other  countries  are  es- 
tablishing their  own  EEZ's.  We  need 
to  take  a  closer  look  at  developing  U.S. 
policies  that  will  promote  internation- 


al cooperation  in  allocating  available 
resources  throughout  the  oceans. 

Long-term  policies  and  plans  must 
be  developed  now  that  will  create  a 
comprehensive,  consistent  approach  to 
our  marine  environment.  We  need  a 
national  plan  for  our  oceans,  one  that 
will  maximize  their  uses  and  benefits 
and  enable  us  to  develop  our  marine 
capabilities  to  their  fullest. 

The  wards  of  the  Stratton  Commis- 
sion's finsJ  report  still  ring  true: 

The  ocean  does  not  yield  ita  food  and  min- 
eral treasires  easily;  damased  envlronmenU 
are  not  restored  by  scattered  attacks  or  the 
good  intentions  of  a  few;  the  planet's  domi- 
nant element  cannot  be  understood,  uti- 
lized, enjoyed,  or  controlled  by  diffuse  and 
uncoordinated  efforts.  The  Nation's  stake 
can  only  be  realized  by  a  determined  nation- 
al effort  great  enough  for  the  vast  and  re- 
warding task  ahead. 

Mr.  President,  this  national  effort 
can  be  furthered  greatly  by  a  Commis- 
sion such  as  the  one  proposed  in  this 
bill.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  legislation  be  printed  in 
the  RscotD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

s.  562 

Be  it  entcUd  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  iu  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "National  Marine 
Policy  Development  Act  of  1987". 

PIIfDIItGS 

Sec.  2.  Tbe  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  the  wise  use  of  the  sea  affects  the  na- 
tional sectaity,  transportation  needs,  econo- 
my, food  resources,  energy  and  raw  materi- 
als needs,  international  leadership,  and  the 
quality  of  the  environment  of  the  people  of 
the  United  SUtes; 

(2)  Presidential  Proclamation  5030  of 
March  10,  1983,  on  the  Exclusive  Economic 
Zone  of  tbe  United  States  of  America,  in 
proclaiming  the  sovereign  rights  of  the 
United  States  over  ocean  resources  out  to 
two  hundred  nautical  miles  from  the  coast- 
line of  the  United  States,  requires  the  devel- 
opment and  implementation  of  a  compre- 
hensive exploration  and  monitoring  plan  to 
adequately  address  the  conservation  and  de- 
velopment of  the  region;  and 

(3)  it  is  in  the  national  Interest  to  develop 
and  maintain  a  coordinated  and  comprehen- 
sive natioaal  marine  p>olicy  that  will  pro- 
mote such  use  in  a  peaceful  and  balanced 
fashion. 

PCRPOSE 

Sec.  3.  The  purpose  of  this  Act  is  to  estab- 
lish a  commission  to  develop  reconunenda- 
tions  to  the  Congress  and  the  President  on 
establishirig  a  comprehensive  marine  policy 
that  will— 

(1)  develop  domestic  policies  and  laws  that 
will  promote  the  wise  use  and  conservation 
of  marine  resources; 

(2)  develop  international  policies  and  laws 
that  will  promote  the  peaceful  uses  of  the 
oceans  an4  balance  the  Interests  of  all  na- 
tions; 

(3)  promote  United  States  leadership  in 
marine  scientific  research,  facilities,  and 
technology; 

(4)  develop  the  role  and  capacity  of  the 
United  States  in  the  monitoring  and  predic- 


tion of  global  oceanic  atmospheric  process- 
es; and 

(5)  equitably  allocate  the  responsibilities 
for  marine  and  atmospheric  research  and 
marine  resource  understanding,  conserva- 
tion, management,  and  development  among 
the  various  levels  of  government  and  the 
private  sector  and  promote  the  efficient  use 
of  limited  fiscal  resources  for  such  activities. 

ESTABLISHMENT  OF  THE  COMMISSION 

Sec.  4.  (a)  There  is  established  a  commis- 
sion to  be  linown  as  the  National  Marine 
Policy  Development  Commission  (herein- 
after referred  to  in  this  Act  as  the  "Commis- 
sion"). 

(b)  The  Commission  shall  consist  of  seven- 
teen members  who  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  President  within  sixty  days  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

(c)(1)  The  membership  of  the  Commission 
shall  be  composed  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
provide  that  of  the  seventeen  members, 
there  shall  be  ten  different  members,  each 
of  whom  is  knowledgeable  and  experienced 
in  one  of  the  following  areas  of  direct  con- 
cern to  the  Commission: 

(A)  one  member  in  marine  science; 

(B)  one  member  in  atmospheric  science: 

(C)  one  member  in  marine  technology: 

(D)  one  member  in  marine  industry; 

(E)  one  member  in  marine-related  State 
and  local  government  service; 

(P)  one  member  in  living  and  nonliving 
marine  resource  management: 

(G)  one  member  in  national  or  interna- 
tional ocean  policy:  and 

(H)  one  member  in  nonprofit  oceans  orga- 
nizations, including  an  environmental  or 
consumer  organization. 

(2)  The  members  shall,  in  addition  to 
having  one  or  more  of  the  qualifications  in 
paragraph  (1).  be  selected  from  the  academ- 
ic community.  State  and  local  government": 
industry,  nonprofit  oceans  policy  organiza- 
tions, and  individuals  with  the  knowledge 
and  expertise  appropriate  to  the  concerns  of 
the  Commission. 

(d)(1)  The  Majority  Leader  of  the  Senate 
and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives, in  consultation  with  the  Minority 
Leader  of  each  House,  resijectively,  shall 
each  prepare  a  list  of  fourteen  nominees  for 
appointment  to  the  Commission. 

(2)  Each  list  of  nominees  may  not  contain 
any  of  the  same  nominees  and  shall  contain 
nominees  that  meet  the  requirements  of 
subsection  (d)(1).  No  more  than  half  of  the 
nominees  from  each  list  shall  be  a  member 
of  the  same  political  party. 

(3)  The  list  of  nominees  required  by  this 
subsection  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Presi- 
dent within  thirty  days  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act. 

(4)  The  President  shall  appoint  seven 
members  of  the  Commission  from  the  list 
submitted  by  the  Majority  Leader  and  seven 
members  from  the  list  submitted  by  the 
Speaker.  No  more  than  seven  members  of 
the  Commission  appointed  pursuant  to  this 
section  may  be  members  of  the  same  politi- 
cal party. 

(5)  The  I*resident  shall  make  three  ap- 
pointments to  the  Commission  in  addition 
to  those  appointed  pursuant  to  paragraph 
(4).  Such  individuals  may  be  Federal  offi- 
cers or  employees  or  may  be  employed  in 
the  private  sector.  No  more  than  two  such 
individuals  may  be  members  of  the  same  po- 
litical party. 

(6)  The  President  shall  select  a  Chairman 
and  Vice-chairman  of  the  Commission  from 
members  referred  to  in  paragraph  (4).  The 


Vice-Chairman  shall  act  as  Chairman  in  the 
absence  of  the  Chairman. 

(e)  Except  as  may  be  required  by  electoral 
changes,  members  of  the  Commission  shall 
be  appointed  to  serve  until  the  Commission 
is  terminated  pursuant  to  section  12.  In  the 
event  of  a  vacancy,  a  new  member  shall  be 
selected  in  the  same  manner  in  which  the 
original  appointment  was  made.  The  new 
member  shall  be  selected  from  the  same  cat- 
egory of  qualifications  as  the  member  who 
has  vacated  the  position  and  shall  be  select- 
ed from  a  list  of  at  least  two  nominees  pre- 
pared by  the  Majority  Leader  of  the  Senate 
and  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

(g)  The  Chairman  or  a  majority  of  the 
members  may  call  a  meeting  of  the  Commis- 
sion. 

ADVISORS  TO  THE  COMMISSION 

Sec.  5.  (a)  The  Commission  shall  have 
eight  congressional  advisors  who  shall— 

(1)  be  composed  of  four  members  of  the 
Senate  selected  by  the  Majority  Leader  of 
the  Senate  and  four  members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  selected  by  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  who  have 
knowledge  appropriate  to  the  concerns  of 
the  Commission;  and 

(2)  advise  the  Commission  in  the  formula- 
tion of  findings  and  recommendations. 

(b)  No  more  than  two  of  the  congressional 
advisors  from  each  House  may  be  members 
of  the  same  political  party. 

FUNCTIONS  OF  THE  COMMISSION 

Sec.  6.  (a)(1)  The  Commission  shall  devel- 
op recommendations  to  the  President  and  to 
Congress  on  a  comprehensive  national 
marine  policy  to  carry  out  the  purpose  of 
this  Act. 

(2)  The  Commission  shall  develop  recom- 
mendations on  the  international  and  domes- 
tic ocean  policies,  laws,  regulations,  and  ac- 
tivities of  the  United  States  that  will  define 
and  implement  the  policy  recommended 
pursuant  to  paragraph  ( 1 ).  Such  recommen- 
dations shall— 

(A)  address  domestic  and  international 
marine  policy  issues; 

(B)  include  any  modifications  in  existing 
United  States  policies,  laws,  regulations,  and 
practices  necessary  to  develop  efficient  long- 
range  programs  for— 

(i)  research  in  marine  and  atmospheric 
sciences; 

(ii)  the  understanding,  conservation,  man- 
agement, and  development  of.  marine  re- 
sources; and 

(iii)  the  protection  of  the  marine  environ- 
ment; 

(C)  address  the  most  equitable  allocation 
of  responsibilities  for  research  in  marine 
and  atmospheric  sciences  and  for  the  under- 
standing, conservation,  management,  and 
development  of  marine  resources  among 
Federal  agencies.  State  and  local  govern- 
ment, and  the  private  sector;  and 

(D)  consider  any  other  aspects  of  United 
States  marine-related  policies,  laws,  regula- 
tions, and  practices  considered  necessary  by 
the  Commission  in  carrying  out  its  duties 
pursuant  to  this  subsection. 

(b)  In  developing  recommendations  under 
subsection  (a)  the  Commission  shall— 

(1)  survey  and  review  all  existing  and 
planned  ocean-related  activities  of  Federal 
agencies,  including  those  relating  to  naviga- 
tion, marine  research,  national  security,  and 
the  conservation,  management,  and  develop- 
ment of  marine  resources,  and  the  protec- 
tion of  the  marine  environment: 

(2)  survey  and  review  all  existing  and 
planned  marine  facilities  and  equipment,  in- 


cluding surface  ships,  imdersea  research  ve- 
hicles and  habitats,  computers,  oceano- 
graphic  satellites,  and  other  appropriate  re- 
search tools; 

(3)  evaluate  the  relationships  among  Fed- 
eral agencies.  State  and  local  government 
and  the  private  sector  for  planning  and  car- 
rying out  the  activities  described  in  this  sub- 
section, considering  areas  of  substantial  co- 
incidence of  interest  and  responslbiUtleB 
among  the  various  levels  of  government, 
academia.  industry,  and  the  public  interest 
community  and  other  users  of  the  marine 
environment,  in  order  to  enhance  the  effi- 
cient use  of  marine  resources; 

(4)  consider  Presidential  Proclamation 
5030  of  March  10,  1983,  on  the  Exclusive 
Economic  Zone  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  including  an  examination  of  op- 
portunities and  the  need  for  economic  devel- 
opment within  the  exclusive  economic  sone 
which  have  a  major  impact  on  coastal 
States  and  the  waters  at  such  States  and 
the  adequacy  of  present  laws  to  manace 
such  development  in  such  a  way  as  to  mini- 
mize conflict: 

(5)  consider  the  relationships  of  United 
States  policies  to  the  Convention  of  the  Law 
of  the  Sea  and  actions  available  to  the 
United  States  to  affect  peaceful  collabora- 
tions between  the  United  States  and  other 
nations,  including  the  development  of  coop- 
erative international  marine  programs 
which  will  facilitate  opportunities  for 
United  States  scientists  to  work  with  for- 
eign nations  in  the  waters  of  such  nations 
and  vice  versa  and  to  provide  for  the  devel- 
opment of  such  programs  in  the  United 
States;  and 

(6)  engage  in  any  other  preparatory  work 
deemed  necessary  to  carry  out  the  duties  of 
the  Commission  pursuant  to  this  section. 

POWERS  OF  THE  (X>MMISSION 

Sec.  7.  (a)  The  Commission  is  authorized 
to  secure  directly  from  any  department  or 
agency  of  the  United  States  any  informa- 
tion it  deems  necessary  to  carry  out  its  func- 
tions under  this  Act.  Each  department  or 
agency  shall  cooperate  with  the  Commission 
and.  to  the  extent  permitted  by  law,  furnish 
information  to  the  Commission  upon  re- 
quest of  the  Chairman. 

(b)  The  Commission  may  use  the  United 
States  mails  in  the  same  maimer  and  under 
the  same  conditions  as  other  departments 
and  agencies  of  the  United  States. 

(c)  The  General  Services  Administration 
shall  provide  to  the  Commission  on  a  reim- 
bursable basis  the  administrative  support 
services  that  the  Commission  may  request. 

(d)  The  Commission  is  authorized  to  enter 
into  contracts  with  Federal  and  State  agen- 
cies, private  firms,  institutions,  and  individ- 
uals to  assist  the  Commission  in  carrying 
out  its  duties.  The  Commission  may  pur- 
chase and  contract  without  regard  to  sec- 
tion 252  of  title  41,  United  States  Code,  per- 
taining to  advertising  and  competitive  bid- 
ding, and  may  arrange  for  printing  without 
regard  to  the  provisions  of  title  44,  United 
States  Code.  The  contracting  authority  of 
the  Commission  under  this  Act  is  effective 
only  to  the  extent  that  appropriations  are 
available  for  contracting  purposes. 

ADMINISTKATIVE  PROVISIONS 

Sec.  8.  (a)  Upon  request  of  the  Commis- 
sion, the  head  of  any  Federal  agency  shall 
detail  any  of  the  persormel  of  such  agency 
to  the  Commission  to  assist  the  Commission 
in  carrying  out  the  duties  of  the  Commis- 
sion under  this  Act.  Such  detail  shall  be  on 
a  reimbursable  basis. 
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(b)  Hie  OanBlMion  la  Mithoriied  to 
and  uw  the  wrvloea  of  volunteers 
J  wttbout  wnpwiHitlon.  and  to  relm- 
bune  votunteen  for  travel  expenaca,  includ- 
Inc  par  dicm  in  Ueu  of  aubaiatence.  as  au- 
Umttaad  by  awtlon  ST03  of  UUe  5,  United 
SUtaa  Code.  Kxoeiit  for  the  puipoaes  of 
dMpter  SI  of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  re- 
laUoc  to  iiaiiiHiiiaaHiai  for  work  injuries. 
and  chapter  171  of  Utle  28.  United  SUtes 
Ootle.  rdatlnc  to  tort  claims,  a  volunteer 
ahall  not  be  coiiifclfred  an  employee  of  the 
united  SUtea  for  any  puipoae. 

(e)  To  the  extent  that  funds  are  available. 
and  anbjeet  to  the  rulea  that  may  be  pre- 
acrlbed  to  the  Onmnitaalon.  the  Director  ap- 
pointed purauant  to  aeetlon  9(a)  may  pro- 
cure the  temporary  and  intermittent  serv- 
loea  of  experta  and  oonaultants  under  sec- 
tion SlOMb)  of  UUe  5.  United  SUtes  Code. 
bat  at  rates  not  to  exceed  the  rate  of  pay 
for  CM-IS  of  the  General  Schedule. 

(dXl)  All  meetings  of  the  Commission 
sliall  be  open  to  the  public,  except  when  the 
Chaiman  or  a  majority  of  the  members  of 
the  CommlMton  detennine  that  the  meeting 
or  any  portion  of  it  may  be  closed  to  the 
public.  Intereated  persons  shall  be  permit- 
ted to  appear  at  open  meetings  and  present 
oral  or  written  statements  on  the  subject 
matter  of  the  meeting.  The  Commission 
may  administer  oatha  or  affirmaUons  to  any 
penon  appearing  before  it. 

(3)  All  open  raeetinga  of  the  Commission 
ahaU  be  preceded  by  timely  public  notice  in 
the  Vt&tnX  Register  of  the  time,  place,  and 
aubject  of  the  meeting. 

(3)  Mlnutea  of  each  meeting  shall  be  kept 
and  shall  contain  a  record  of  the  people 
preaent,  a  description  of  the  discussion  that 
oecuned.  and  copies  of  all  statements  filed. 
Subject  to  section  552  of  UUe  5.  United 
Statea  Code,  the  minutes  and  records  of  all 
meetings  and  other  documents  that  were 
made  available  to  or  prepared  for  the  Com- 
miaaioo  ahall  be  available  for  public  inspec- 
tion and  copying  at  a  single  location  in  the 
offloea  of  the  Commiaaion. 

(4)  The  Federal  Advisory  Committee  Act 
(5  U3.C.  App.  1-15)  shall  not  apply  to  the 
CoHimiasion. 

Dnacioa  akd  statp  or  comnssioN 
Sbc.  9.  (a)  The  Commission  shall  have  a 
Director  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
Chairman  and  who  shall  be  paid  at  a  rate 
not  to  exceed  the  rate  of  basic  pay  for  GS- 
IS  of  the  Oeneral  Schedule.  The  Director 
ahall  be  knowledgeable  in  administrative 
management  and  oceans  policy  or  marine 
acleimea. 

(b>  Subject  to  such  rules  as  may  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  Commiaaion.  the  Director 
may  hire  ataff  tat  the  Commission  and  shall 
fix  approiwlate  compensation.  The  hiring 
and  compenaation  of  the  Director  and  staff 
under  thia  section  may  occur  without  regard 
to  the  proviaiona  of  title  5.  United  SUtes 
Code,  governing  appointments  in  the  com- 
peUttve  service,  and  without  regard  to  the 
proviaiona  of  chapter  51  and  subchapter  III 
of  chapter  53  of  such  UUe  relating  to  classi- 
fication and  Oeneral  Schedule  pay  rates. 

OOMRIISATIOII  or  HKMBEXS 

8k.  10.  <a)  Members  of  the  Commission 
appointed  by  the  President  pursuant  to 
paragraph  (4)  of  subaecUon  (d)  of  section  4 
ahaU  be  paid  at  a  rate  not  to  exceed  the 
baaic  pay  for  a  OS-IS  of  the  General  Sched- 
ule for  each  day.  including  travel  time, 
during  which  auch  members  are  engaged  in 
the  actual  performance  of  the  Commission 


(b)  Members  of  the  Commission  who  are 
officers  or  employeea  of  the  United  SUtes 


may  not  receive  pay  for  service  on  the  Com- 
mlgiion.  but  shall  be  reimbursed  from  funds 
authorized  by  this  Act  for  travel  expenses, 
including  per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence  as 
may  be  authorised  by  law  for  persons  in 
Ooiremment  service  employed  intermittent- 
ly. 

COMMISSION  KXPOXT 

Skc.  11.  No  later  than  eighteen  months 
after  the  Commission  first  meete.  the  Com- 
mivion  shall  submit  to  the  President  and  to 
eafti  House  of  the  Congress  a  detailed  fi.ial 
report  of  findings  and  recommendations 
pursuant  to  section  6  of  this  Act. 

TKRMINATION  Or  THE  COMMISSION. 

SBC.  12.  The  Commission  shall  be  termi- 
nated thirty  days  after  the  date  of  submis- 
sioB  of  the  final  report  pursuant  to  section 
11. 

AUTHORIZATION  Or  APPROPRIATIONS 

SK.  13.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  are  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  purpose  of  this  Act.  not  to  exceed 
$2.tOO.0OO.  to  remain  available  until  expend- 
ed.* 


By  Mr.  BINGAMAN  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Ford): 
S.  563.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  exclude  from 
the  gross  income  of  landowners  cer- 
tain payments  or  economic  benetits  re- 
ceived from  the  Abandoned  Mine  Rec- 
lamation Fund  for  uses  set  forth  in 
section  401  of  the  Surface  Mining  Con- 
trol and  Reclamation  Act  of  1977,  and 
for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

ABANDONED  MINE  RECLAMATION  FUND 
PAYMENTS 

•  Mr.  BINGAMAN.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  introducing  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986 
witih  respect  to  the  tax  treatment  of 
payments  made  under  the  abandoned 
mine  fund  as  authorized  by  the  Sur- 
face Mining  Control  and  Reclamation 
Act  of  1977  [SMCRA]. 

The  problem  to  be  addressed  by  this 
legislation  arises  from  a  recent  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Service  technical  advice 
district  memorandum  pertaining  to  an 
Ohio  case.  Under  that  IRS  memoran- 
dum, the  total  cost-share  payments 
made  by  the  State  to  the  landowners 
for  the  purpose  of  cleanup  and  recla- 
mation of  abandoned  mine  lands 
would  be  taxable  as  income  to  the 
landowners. 

I  believe  this  interpretation  will 
have  a  severe  and  adverse  affect  on 
the  abandoned  mine  reclamation  pro- 
grams authorized  by  SMCRA.  By 
taxing  the  reclamation  funds  as 
income  to  the  landowners,  the  land- 
owners will  lose  any  incentive  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  program.  In  the  long 
run.  it  is  the  public  that  will  be 
harmed. 

0nder  the  abandoned  mine  land  pro- 
gram, the  States  and  Federal  Govern- 
ment expend  funds  to  conduct  recla- 
mation work  needed  to  eliminate 
threats  to  public  safety  and  health. 
Participation  by  landowners  should  be 
encouraged,  not  discouraged. 


My  liill  would  exclude  from  groia 
income  certain  reclamation  payments 
and  economic  benefits  the  source  of 
which  Is  the  abandoned  mine  land 
fund  Authorized  by  title  IV  of 
SMCRA.  These  payments  would  there- 
fore not  be  taxable  to  the  landowners. 

This  bill  should  not  be  read  as  im- 
plying that  legislative  action  is  the 
only  means  of  addressing  this  issue.  I 
believe  that  the  IRS  could  construe 
existing  law  in  a  way  that  would  not 
undercut  the  AML  Program.  The  IRS 
has,  to  date,  indicated  no  interest  to 
do  so. 

This  is  an  especially  important  pro- 
gram for  New  Mexico.  The  State  has 
averaged  receipts  from  the  fund  of 
$1.5  to  $2  million  every  year  since  it 
began.  In  1986,  the  State  spent  ap- 
proximlitely  $2  million  in  these  recla- 
mation and  cleanup  activities.  Histori- 
cally, tils  program  has  helped  reclaim 
35  coal  mine  sites  and  reclaimed  1,087 
acres  throughout  the  State.  Approxi- 
mately 325  mine  shafts  have  been 
closed.  An  additional  165  noncoal 
shafts  have  also  been  closed.  There 
has  been  a  significant  public  benefit  in 
health  and  safety  with  the  reclama- 
tion of  this  land  and  closing  of  aban- 
doned mine  shafts. 

I  encourage  my  colleagues  to  consid- 
er this  important  legislation.* 
•  Mr.  PORD.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  a  bill  to  amend  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1986  with  re- 
spect to  the  tax  treatment  of  certain 
abandoned  mine  land  payments. 

Title  IV  of  the  Surface  Mining  Con- 
trol and  Reclamation  Act  of  1977 
[SMCRA]  established  the  abandoned 
mine  reclamation  fund  to  provide  for 
the  reclamation  of  land  and  water  re- 
sources adversely  affected  by  past  coal 
mining  activities.  The  fund  consists  of 
reclamation  fees  paid  into  the  fund  by 
coal  mine  operators.  Fifty  percent  of 
the  funds  collected  annually  in  any 
State  is  allocated  to  that  State  pursu- 
ant to  a  federally  approved  Aban- 
doned Mine  Reclamation  Program  ad- 
ministered by  the  State.  The  balance 
of  the  funds  is  expended  on  reclama- 
tion projects  designated  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior. 

The  States  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment exiiend  the  funds  on  particular 
abandoned  mine  lands  to  conduct  rec- 
lamatiogi  work  needed  to  eliminate 
threats  to  public  health  and  safety 
caused  by  conditions  on  the  unre- 
claimed lands. 

Recent  action  by  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service  threatens  to  severely  un- 
dercut this  important  program.  Pursu- 
ant to  a  recent  District  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service  technical  advice  memoran- 
dum pertaining  to  an  Ohio  case,  the 
total  cost-share  payments  made  by  a 
State  to  the  landowners  for  the  pur- 
pose of  reclamation  are  includable  in 
the  gross  income  of  the  landowners 
and  thus  are  taxable. 


While  the  Ohio  case  involved  a  State 
AML  Program,  as  opposed  to  a  pro- 
gram funded  under  SMCRA.  it  ap- 
pears that  it  could  have  serious  ad- 
verse consequences  to  the  AML  pro- 
grams authorized  by  SMCRA.  By  plac- 
ing a  tax  burden  on  the  landowners 
participating  in  the  AML  Program, 
participation  is  deterred,  thus  severely 
imdercutting  the  beneficial  public  pur- 
poses of  the  AML  Program.  This  is  a 
result  that  was  not  intended  by  Con- 
gress. 

My  bill  would  address  this  problem 
by  excluding  certain  reclamation  pay- 
ments and  economic  benefits,  the 
source  of  which  are  funds  collected 
under  title  IV  of  SMCRA.  from  gross 
income.  Thus,  such  payments  would 
not  be  taxable. 

By  offering  this  bill.  I  do  not  mean 
to  imply  that  legislative  action  is  the 
only  means  of  rectifying  the  situation. 
I  believe  that  the  IRS  could  construe 
existing  law  in  a  way  that  would  not 
undercut  the  AML  Program.  The  IRS. 
however,  has  to  date  indicated  no  in- 
tention to  do  so. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  and 
Join  me  as  cosponsors  of  this  measure 
in  order  to  address  the  problem  cre- 
ated by  this  unfortunate  IRS  determi- 
nation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  this  bill  together  with  a  sec- 
tion-by-section analysis  and  corre- 
spondence from  the  Commonwealth  of 
Kentucky  on  the  subject  be  inserted  in 
the  Congressional  Record  following 
my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  563 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representativei  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That: 

(a)  Part  III  of  subchapter  B  of  chapter  1 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986  (relat- 
ing to  items  specifically  excluded  from  gross 
income)  is  amended  by  redesignating  section 
135  as  section  136  and  by  inserting  immedi- 
ately after  section  134  the  following  new 
section: 

"SEC.  lU.  ABANDONED  MINE  RECLAMATION  FIND 
PAYMENTS  OR  ECONOMIC  BENEFtrS. 

"(a)  Gross  income  does  not  include  pay- 
ments, or  economic  benefits  resulting  from 
payments,  under  the  Abandoned  Mine  Rec- 
lamation Fund  of  the  Surface  Mining  Con- 
trol and  Reclamation  Act  of  1977  (30  U.S.C. 
1231(c).  91  SUt.  457). 

"(b)  Subsection  (a)  does  not  apply  to: 

"(1)  payments  made  as  compensation  for 
services  performed; 

"(2)  payments  made  for  the  use  or  acquisi- 
tion of  any  interests  in  real  or  personal 
property; 

"(3)  income  from  the  sale  of  minerals,  soil, 
or  any  other  materials  in  or  on  the  affected 
land  or  water:  or 

"(4)  income  from  the  sale  or  exchange  of 
any  Interests  in  affected  land  or  water. 

"(c)  The  taxpayer  may  elect  not  to  have 
the  provisions  of  subsection  (a)  apply. 

"(d)  No  deduction  or  credit  shall  be  al- 
lowed with  respect  to  any  expenditure 
which    is    properly    associated    with    any 


amount  excluded  from  gross  Income  under 
subsection  (a). 

"(e)  No  adjustment  to  basis  shall  be  made 
with  respect  to  property  acquired  or  Im- 
proved through  the  use  of  any  payment,  to 
the  extent  that  such  adjustment  would  re- 
flect any  amount  which  is  excluded  from 
gross  income  under  subsection  (a). 

"(f)  The  amendment  made  by  this  section 
shall  apply  with  respect  to  payments  or  eco- 
nomic benefits  received  by  landowners  from 
the  Abandoned  Mine  Reclamation  Fund 
after  April  1.  1978. 

(b)  The  Uble  of  sections  for  such  part  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  last  item  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"Sec.  135.  Abandoned  Mine  Reclamation 
Fund  payments  or  economic 
benefits. 

"Sec.  136.  Cross  references  to  other  acts." 

(c)  Section  126  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1986  is  amended  by  deleting  sub- 
paragraph (a)(2)  and  redesignating  subpara- 
graphs (aK3)  through  (a)(10)  as  subpara- 
graphs (a)(2)  through  (aM9). 

Section-by-Section  Analysis 
Section  (a)  amends  part  III  of  subchapter 
B  of  chapter  1  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1986  to  add  a  new  section  128  cover- 
ing Abandoned  Mine  Reclamation  Fund 
payments  or  economic  benefits. 

Subsection  (a)  of  new  section  128  esUb- 
lishes  the  general  rule  excluding  payments, 
or  economic  benefits  resulting  from  pay- 
ments, under  the  Abandoned  Mine  Recla- 
mation Fund. 

Subsection  (b)  of  new  section  128  sets 
forth  exceptions  to  the  general  rule.  Pay- 
ments made  as  compensation  for  services 
performed,  and  payments  made  for  the  use 
or  acquisition  of  any  interests  in  real  or  per- 
sonal property,  are  not  excluded  by  subsec- 
tion (a).  Also  not  excluded  is  income  from 
the  sale  of  minerals,  soil,  or  any  other  mate- 
rials in  or  on  land  or  water  affected  by  rec- 
lamation efforts,  and  income  from  the  sale 
or  exchange  of  any  interests  in  land  or 
water  affected  by  reclamation  efforts.  These 
exceptions  to  the  general  rule  are  intended 
to  ensure  that  those  abandoned  Mine  Recla- 
mation Fund  payments  or  economic  benefits 
which  indeed  result  in  gross  income  for  re- 
cipient landowners,  and  which  are  not  oth- 
erwise excluded,  will  be  included  in  their 
gross  Income. 

Subsection  (c)  provides  that  the  tAxpayer 
may  elect  not  to  have  subsection  (a)  apply. 
Subsection  (d)  provides  that  no  deduction 
or  credit  shall  be  allowed  with  respect  to 
any  expenditure  which  is  properly  associat- 
ed with  an  amount  excluded  from  gross 
income. 

Subsection  (e)  provides  that  no  adjust- 
ment to  t>asis  shall  be  made  with  respect  to 
property  acquired  or  Improved  through  use 
of  an  amount  excluded  from  gross  Income. 

Subsection  (f)  provides  that  the  amend- 
ment will  apply  to  Abandoned  Mine  Recla- 
mation Fund  payments  or  economic  benefits 
received  by  landowners  after  April  1.  1978. 
which  will  include  all  paymenU  that  have 
been  made  from  the  fund. 

Section  (b)  makes  clerical  changes  in  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code. 

Section  (c)  deletes  subparagraph  (aX2)  of 
Section  126  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
pertaining  to  the  Rural  Abandoned  Mine 
Program  (RAMP),  because  payments,  and 
economic  benefite  resulting  from  payments, 
under  the  RAMP  are  covered  by  new  Sec- 
tion 135. 


UJB.  Sman, 
Washington,  DC,  Febniart  t,  J$t7. 
Hon.  Lawrcncb  B.  Onas. 
Commissioner,    Internal    Revenue   Servtoe, 
Washington,  DC. 
Dear  Commissioner:  I  am  writing  to  ex- 
press my  grave  concern  regarding  the  con- 
clusions contained  In  the  endoaed  DIatrlet 
Internal  Revenue  Service  Technical  Advice 
Memorandum    relating   to   the   tax   conae- 
quences   of   participation   in   a  state-spon- 
sored at>andoned  mine  land  (AML)  reclama- 
tion program.  It  is  my  understanding  that 
pursuant  to  the  Technical  Advice  Memoran- 
dum, the  toUl  cost-share  paymenU  made  by 
the  sUte  to  the  landowners  for  the  purpoae 
of  reclamation  are  includable  in  the  groaa 
income  of  the  landowners  and  thus  are  tax- 
able. 

I  believe  that  if  allowed  to  stand,  the 
Technical  Advice  Memorandum  would 
result  in  serious  adverse  consequences  to 
the  Abandoned  Mine  Land  Program  author- 
ized by  Title  IV  of  the  Surface  Mining  Con- 
trol and  Reclamation  Act  of  1977.  as  well  aa 
State-administered  AML  programs.  The 
Technical  Advice  Memorandum  results  in  a 
Ux  burden  on  the  landowners  participating 
in  the  AML  program,  thus  deterring  partici- 
pation and  severely  undercutting  the  benefi- 
cial public  purposes  of  the  AML  program. 

I  appreciate  your  careful  review  of  thia 
important  matter.  Please  keep  me  advised  of 
all  developments  on  this  issue. 
Sincerely, 

Wendeul 

Commonwealth  of  Kentucky. 

Natural  Resources  and 

Environmental  Protection  Cabinet. 

FranKforU  KY.  December  22.  IStt. 
Hon.  Wendell  H.  Ford. 
U.S.  SenaU.  Russell  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Ford:  Recent  action  by  an 
Internal  Revenue  Service  (IRS)  field  office 
in  Ohio  threatens  to  destroy  the  Abandoned 
Mine  Land  (AML)  Reclamation  Program  na- 
tionwide. Briefly,  the  IRS  field  office  has 
ruled  that  public  monies  spent  for  reclaim- 
ing abandoned  mine  lands  on  one  individ- 
ual's property  must  be  considered  Income  to 
that  individual  and  taxable  as  such. 

The  sUte  of  Ohio  has  worked  very  dili- 
gently to  explain  that  monies  spent  for  rec- 
lamation are  directed  principally  toward 
achieving  a  public  benefit.  The  reclamaUon 
contractor  is  paid  for  the  work  completed 
with  the  property  owner  receiving  no  direct 
benefit  other  than,  at  times,  a  minimal  en- 
hancement of  property  value.  Although  this 
case  arises  from  a  sUte  funded  reclamaUon 
program  in  Ohio,  it  has  direct  Implications 
for  the  nationwide  Abandoned  Mine  Land 
Reclamation  F>rogram  authorized  by  Title 
IV  of  Public  Law  95-87. 

I  am  sure  that  you  can  appreciate  that  a 
citizen  would  not  be  inclined  to  grant  the 
government  permission  to  enter  upon  his 
land  to  perform  reclamation  if  the  monies 
expended  for  that  work  will  be  taxable  as 
income.  I  am  enclosing  a  copy  of  a  letter 
from  U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior  As- 
sistant Secretary  Steven  Griles  to  Lawrence 
B.  GiblK.  Commissioner  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service.  That  letter,  with  attach- 
ments, provides  a  good  explanation  of  the 
issue.  I  t>elieve  that  IRS  has  not.  to  date,  re- 
sponded to  Assistant  Secretary  Griles' 
letter. 

It  is  our  understanding  that  this  problem 
can  only  be  resolved  through  an  amendment 
to  the  Tax  Code  or  Public  Law  95-87.  Fur- 
ther, it  appears  that  the  sUtes  must  take 
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the  lead  in  reaohring  thia  tsaue.  I  am  aware 
that  the  Office  of  Surtece  Mining  (OSM) 
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We  are  ready 
convenience    to 


to  meet  with  you  at  your 
discuss   these    matters    in 


back-up  authority  in  the  United  SUtes  De- 
partment of  Interior. 


termination  that  the  excludable  porUon  of 
payments  under  the  Program  were  for  the 
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tbe  lead  In  reaolvtns  this  issue.  I  am  aware 
Uwt  the  Office  of  Surface  Mining  (OSM) 
has  drafted  several  possible  amendments  to 
either  the  Tax  Code  or  Public  Law  9b-Vl 
whlefa  would  resolve  this  problem.  I  further 
understand  that  If  Congress  requests  a 
draftlnc  serriee  of  OSM,  these  drafts  could 
be  forwarded  for  your  review. 

U  thts  issue  is  not  resolved  early  in  1987. 1 
bdieve  that  the  Abandoned  Mine  Land  Pro- 
grams, not  only  in  Kentudcy,  but  through- 
out the  nation  will  be  stopped  completely. 
Aa  you  know,  our  Abandoned  Mine  Land 
Program  tn  Kentucky  is  continuing  to  con- 
struct projects  throughout  our  eastern  and 
western  Kentucky  coalfields  to  address  our 
very  severe  AML  problems.  The  critical 
nature  of  this  so-adled  Income  tax  issue 
cannot  be  overstated.  I,  therefore,  earnestly 
requeat  your  assistance  in  working  with  the 
Oongreas  to  resolve  this  problem  ss  early  as 
possible. 

Because  of  the  singular  importance  of  this 
issue,  similar  letters  are  being  sent  to  all  of 
our  Kentucky  Congressional  delegation. 
Representatives  of  this  Cabinet  are  avail- 
ahle  to  come  to  Washington  to  meet  with 
you  or  your  staff  to  assist  or  provide  any  in- 
formation which  will  be  helpful  to  your  ef- 
forts. Your  assistance  and  attention  to  this 
moat  Important  problem  is  sincerely  needed. 
Yours  truly. 

CHAaLOTTK  E.  BaLDWIK  , 

Secrete  rv. 

V&.  DgrAKiimrr  or  the  Interior. 
Wtuhington,  DC,  September  ZS.  1986. 
Hon.  LswixiiCB  B.  Gnss, 
Commiuioiier,    Internal    Revenue   Service, 
WaaMngton,  DC. 

Dkul  Comiusioiim:  We  are  enclosing  a 
District  Internal  Revenue  Service  Opinion 
concerning  the  tax  consequences  for  an 
Ohio  family  that  participated  in  a  State 
sponsored  mine  land  reclamation  program. 
We  believe  the  opinion  includes  both  factu- 
al and  legal  errors  and  respectfully  request 
that  the  opinion  be  withdrawn.  We  are  par- 
ticularly concerned  about  the  possibility 
that  this  oplnimi  may  be  considered  for  ap- 
plication on  a  national  basis. 

Tbe  case  in  question  concerns  two  cost- 
sharing  grants  from  the  State  of  Ohio 
under  its  Abandoned  Mine  Land  Cost-Share 
Program.  Ohio  revised  Code  1513.28.  This 
program  funded  solely  from  State  revenues 
provided  grants  to  landowners  to  reclaim 
lands  that  have  been  adversely  affected  by 
past  mining  practices.  These  mining  activi- 
ties have  imposed  social  and  environmental 
costs  in  the  form  of  unusable  unreclaimed 
lands,  water  pollution,  erx>sion.  loss  of  fish 
and  wildlife  resources  and  a  decline  in  the 
natural  environment.  In  many  instances, 
the  condition  of  these  lands  creates  serious 
health  and  safety  threats  to  the  general 
public  through  uncontrolled  refuse  and 
threats  to  the  general  public  through  un- 
controlled refuse  and  underground  fires,  un- 
stable spoil  and  waste  piles  and  unsafe  Im- 
poundments. Indeed,  the  lands  are  truly 
"abandoned"  in  the  sense  that  neither  cur- 
rmt  nor  prior  landowners  have  a  legal  re- 
sponsibility to  reclaim  them. 

The  Ohio  reclamation  program,  much  \\]s.t 
other  reclamation  programs,  seeks  to  cor- 
rect this  past  legacy  by  providing  landown- 
ers funds  necessary  to  restore  the  land  to  its 
original  productivity.  It  is  the  general  public 
that  gains  from  this  program  and  not  specif- 
ic Individuals. 

The  case  in  point  involved  the  restoration 
of  132  acres  of  strip-mined  land  owned  by 
the  taxpayer  and  68  acres  owned  by  a  neigh- 


bor. There  was  no  agreement  between  the 
taxpayer  and  this  adjoining  landowner  for 
reimbursement,  and  the  State  required  the 
reclamation  of  the  entire  200  acres  in  order 
for  the  taxpayer  to  participate.  Pre-apprais- 
als  of  the  taxpayer's  land  placed  the  value 
of  approximately  $15,200  or  at  about  $100 
an  acre.  The  land  in  question  contained  old 
refiBe  piles  and  sediment  filled  streams  that 
cauaed  the  flooding  of  nearby  agricultural 
lands  which  were  not  owned  or  controlled 
by  the  taxpayer.  To  correct  this  continuing 
throat  to  the  public  at  large  and  to  prevent 
further  economic  decline  of  local  agricultur- 
al production,  the  State  provided  the  tax- 
payer $930,000  in  two  grants  to  remove  the 
sediment  from  the  streams  and  reclaim  the 
old  gob  piles.  The  post-appraisal  of  the  200 
acres  placed  its  new  marliet  value  at  $35,000 
with  its  highest  and  best  use  still  being  wild- 
life habitat  or  pasture  land.  The  benefits  de- 
rived from  this  project  clearly  accrued  to 
the  community  at  large  and  not  to  the  tax- 
payer. 

The  local  Internal  revenue  opinion  found, 
based  on  these  facts,  that  the  total  cost- 
share  payments  ($930.  000)  for  the  reclama- 
tion of  the  taxpayers'  132  acres  and  the  68 
acres  of  his  neighbor  were  includable  in  the 
gross  income  of  the  taxpayer  in  the  years 
received.  In  our  opinion,  this  is  an  absurb 
result,  one  that  would  have  dire  conse- 
quences for  many  Government  sponsored 
reclamation  programs. 

Our  specific  concerns  with  the  District 
Opinion  are: 

1.  The  opinion  incorrectly  linlis  the  State 
reclamation  program  with  the  reclamation 
proQrams  administered  by  the  Department 
of  the  Interior's  Office  of  Surface  Mining 
Reclamation  and  Enforcement.  The  Ohio 
cost-share  program  is  not  adminstered 
under  the  auspices  of  Section  401  of  the 
Surface  Mining  Control  and  Reclamation 
Act  of  1977.  Pub.  L.  95-87.  30  U.S.C.  1201  et 
seq.  Indeed,  the  Department  has  no  control, 
financial  or  administrative,  over  this  pro- 
gram. By  making  this  linkage,  however,  the 
opinion  totally  jeopardizes  the  Depart- 
ment's own  three  billion  dollar  reclamation 
effort  involving  thousands  of  acres  of  pri- 
vately held  land. 

2.  The  opinion  disallows  the  tax  exclusion 
provided  in  Section  126(a)(10)  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code.  This  section  of  the  code 
provides  that  "gross  income  does  not  in- 
clude the  excludable  portion  of  payments 
received  under  any  program  of  a  State  .  .  . 
under  which  payments  are  made  to  individ- 
uals primarily  for  the  purpose  of  conserving 
soil,  protecting  or  restoring  the  environ- 
ment, improving  forests,  or  providing  a 
habitat  for  wildlife."  The  opinion  does  not 
dispute  the  purpose  of  the  Ohio  program  or 
the  nature  of  the  reclamation  grants. 
Rather,  the  opinion  finds  that  because  the 
State  of  Ohio  failed  to  file  certain  docu- 
ments with  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
conoeming  the  reclamation  purpose  of  the 
program,  all  landowners  who  participate 
will  lae  unable  to  claim  the  exclusion.  Such 
filings,  however,  are  totally  outside  the  abil- 
ity or  influence  of  the  Ohio  citizens. 

3.  The  opinion  finds  that  the  taxpayers 
must  include  the  total  cost  of  the  reclama- 
tion. $930,000  in  their  gross  income  despite 
the  fact  that  the  reclamation  was  carried 
out  to  correct  proven  dangers  to  the  public 
at  large  and  not  to  benefit  the  landowner  di- 
rectly. The  Internal  Revenue  Service  has 
held  in  other  areas,  however,  that  disburse- 
ment from  a  general  welfare  fund  made  in 
the  interest  and  improvement  of  the  general 
welfare  are  not  includable  in  a  recipient's 


gross  income.  (See  Rev.  Ruling  No.  63-136 
concerning  payments  under  the  Manpower 
Developngent  and  Training  Act;  Rev.  Ruling 
No  68-38,  involving  paymente  under  Title 
II-A  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of 
1964;  Rev.  Rule  No.  72-340,  concerning 
monies  paid  by  city  to  unemployed  proba- 
tioners; Rev.  Ruling  No.  74-205,  holding  the 
replacement  housing  payments  received  by 
individuals  under  the  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  Act  of  1968  and  the  Uniform 
Relocation  and  Assistance  and  Real  Proper- 
ty Acquisition  Policies  Act  of  1970,  are  not 
includable  in  a  recipient's  gross  income; 
Rev.  Ruling  No.  75-271.  holding  that  mort- 
gage assictance  payments  that  tiie  interest 
subsidies  paid  under  S.  235  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  are  in  the  nature  of  general 
welfare  and  not  includable  in  gross  income; 
Rev.  Ruling  No.  76.144.  holding  that  Gov- 
ernment assistance  under  the  Disaster 
Relief  Act  of  1974  to  help  affected  people 
are  in  the  interest  of  the  general  public; 
Rev.  Ruling  76-395,  concerning  home  reha- 
bilitation grants  under  the  Community  De- 
velopment Program  and  Rev.  Ruling  7777, 
concerning  nonreimburseable  grants  under 
the  Indian  Financing  Act  of  1974.) 

We  believe  all  of  these  rulings  as  cited,  es- 
tablish a  firm  basis  for  finding  that  pro- 
grams such  as  those  of  the  Ohio  reclama- 
tion program  are  fully  exempt  from  taxes 
under  varying  interpretations  of  the  Tax 
Code. 

4.  The  opinion  cites  several  revenue  rul- 
ings concerning  Government  cost-share  pay- 
ments as  precedent  for  holding  the  present 
payments  includable  in  a  recipient's  gross 
income.  These  holdings,  however,  are  clear- 
ly distinguishable  as  programs  designed  to 
increase  the  profitability  and  productivity 
of  the  laads  involved.  In  the  present  situa- 
tion, the  grants  are  made  not  to  increase 
the  profitability  of  a  specific  landowner  but 
to  correct  an  existing  environmental  danger 
that  threatens  the  community-at-large. 
Indeed,  a  simple  review  of  the  financial  data 
supports  this  conclusion. 

The  streams  on  the  taxpayers  lands  have 
been  filled  with  coal  sediment  from  nearby 
gob  piles  and  periodically  flood  adjacent  ag- 
ricultural lands.  The  cost  of  removing  the 
sediment  and  reclaiming  the  land  was  ap- 
proximately $930,000.  The  highest  and  best 
use  of  the  taxpayers  land  was  not  altered, 
however,  and  the  taxpayer  only  realized  a 
value  increment  of  some  $13,000.  Neverthe- 
less the  opinion  would  still  hold  the  taxpay- 
er accountable  for  the  total  $930,000. 

5.  The  opinion  states  that  the  cost-share 
payments  used  to  reclaim  the  adjoining  68 
acres  are  also  includable  in  the  taxpayer's 
gross  income.  We  cannot  understand  this  as- 
sumption particularly  in  light  of  the  fact 
that  it  is  wholly  unsupported  by  citation  or 
tax  code  reference.  The  taxpayer  clearly 
has  received  only  marginal  economic  benefit 
from  performing  the  reclamation  and  un- 
dertook to  reclaim  the  additional  68  acres 
only  because  he  believed  that  it  would  be 
considered  a  business  venture  for  which  all 
associated  costs  would  be  deductible.  Fur- 
ther, we  believe  that  under  current  tax  laws 
any  marginal  economic  benefit  derived 
should  under  no  circumstance  be  taxed  as 
gross  income. 

For  the  reasons  stated.  I  urge  you  to  with- 
draw this  opinion  until  its  errors  can  be  cor- 
rected and  a  more  thorough  review  of  its 
holdings  eonducted.  Although  the  Ohio  pro- 
gram does  not  involve  the  Department  di- 
rectly, this  opinion  if  allowed  to  stand  could 
have  far-reaching  consequences  on  our  pro- 
grams. 


We  are  ready  to  meet  with  you  at  your 
convenience  to  discuss  these  matters  in 
more  detail. 

Sincerely  yours, 

J.  Sttveh  Griles. 
Assistant  Secretary, 
Lands  and  Minerals  Management 
Enclosure. 

District  Internal  Revenue  Service 
Opinion 

Taxpayers'  Names: . 

Taxpayers'  Address: . 

Taxpayer  Indentification  No.: . 

Years  Involved: . 

Date  of  Conference: . 

ISSUES 

(1)  Whether  the  amounts  at  issue  are  in- 
cludible in  the  gross  income  of  the  Taxpay- 
ers for  federal  income  tax  purposes  if  the 
partial  exclusion  under  section  126  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  does  not  apply. 

(2)  Whether  the  expenditures  made  by 
the  Taxpayers  for  reclamation  of  their  land 
and  that  of  an  adjoining  landowner  are  de- 
ductible by  the  Taxpayers  for  income  tax 
purposes. 


Taxpayers  received  two  cost  sharing 
grants  from  the  state  of  A,  under  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Revised  Code  of  A.  for  reclama- 
tion of  lands  that  lie  within  the  boundaries 
of  a  project  area  approved  by  the  appropri- 
ate state  authorities.  The  Taxpayers  applied 
to  the  state  for  a  grant  of  up  to  o  percent  of 
reasonable  and  necessary  expenses  incurred 
to  reclaim  the  subject  land.  The  project  con- 
sisted of  p  acres  and  was  funded  in  two 
phases. 

Phase  I  reimbursements  totaled  $m,  repre- 
senting the  state's  o  percent  share  of  the 
cost  to  reclaim  g  acres  owned  entirely  by  the 
Taxpayers. 

Phase  II  reimbursements  totaled  tn,  rep- 
resenting the  state's  share  of  the  cost  to  re- 
claim r  acres  owned  by  the  Taxpayers  and  s 
acres  owned  by  an  adjoining  landowner.  The 
Taxpayers  acquired  their  t  acres  in  an  unre- 
claimed stripped-out  condition  in  year  y. 

There  were  no  agreements  between  the 
Taxpayers  and  the  adjoining  landowner  for 
additional  reimbursement.  The  state  re- 
quired the  reclamation  of  the  entire  p  acres 
in  order  for  the  Taxpayers  to  participate  in 
this  program.  It  was  the  Taxpayers'  decision 
to  participate  in  the  state  of  A  Strip  Mines 
Land  Reclamation  Program  (the  "Pro- 
gram"), and  act  as  managing  landowners 
and  project  reclamation  coordinators.  The 
Taxpayers  were  not  in  the  land  reclamation 
business  prior  to  commencement  of  this 
project. 

The  grant  reimbursements  began  during 
year  w  and  ended  early  in  year  x.  The  actual 
total  cost  of  reclamation  was  in  excess  of 
the  state's  cost-sharing  payments.  The  Tax- 
payers purchased  heavy  equipment,  hired 
operators,  entered  contracts,  purchased  ma- 
terials and  supplies,  and  generally  coordi- 
nated and  supervised  the  entire  project.  As 
managing  landowners,  the  Taxpayers  estab- 
lished books  and  records  to  account  for  the 
receipt  of  grant  monies  and  accounted  for 
the  costs  of  reclamation  done  according  to 
the  terms  of  the  grant.  No  provision  was 
made  for  a  profit  to  the  Taxpayers. 

The  Program  of  i4  is  administered  under 
the  auspices  of  section  401  of  the  Surface 
Mining  and  Control  Act  of  1977  (30  U.S.C. 
1236)  (the  "Act")  which  established  a  na- 
tional program  for  the  reclamation  of  mine 
land  that  is  enforced  by  the  states  with 


back-up  authority  in  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Interior. 

Effective  on  date  u,  the  state  of  A  deposit- 
ed in  the  state  treasury  the  unclaimed  land 
funds  for  the  reasonable  and  necessary  rec- 
lamation expenses  incurred  by  the  owner  of 
any  unreclaimed  land  affected  by  mining 
before  date  v  or  pursuant  to  a  license  issued 
before  date  v.  The  Program  applies  only  to 
land  where  mining  causes  or  may  cause  pol- 
lution of  the  waters  of  the  state  or  damage 
to  adjacent  property,  which  is  not  likely  to 
be  mined  in  the  forseeable  future,  and  lies 
within  the  boundaries  of  the  project  area 
approved  by  the  Board  of  Unreclaimed  Strip 
Mines  Land  of  state  A. 

The  state  of  A  was  informed  by  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  on  May 
24.  1979.  of  section  543  of  the  Revenue  Act 
of  1978  (P.L.  95-600).  which  added  sections 
126  and  1255  to  the  Code,  under  which  re- 
cipients may  exclude  all  or  part  of  the  pay- 
ments received  under  certain  federal  or 
state  programs  if  they  are  determined  by 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  as  being  for 
the  purposes  specified  under  section  126. 
The  state  of  A,  Department  of  Natural  Re- 
sources. Division  of  Reclamation  did  not 
make  application  for  the  necessary  determi- 
nation of  the  purposes  of  the  Program  by 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

The  Taxpayers  included  on  Schedule  "C" 
Form  1040,  the  gross  amount  of  the  cost- 
sharing  grants  for  the  year  received  and 
claimed  credits  and  took  current  deductions 
for  the  cost  to  reclaim  the  land.  No  costs 
were  capitalized  to  the  land.  The  Taxpayers 
subsequently  raised  the  question  whether 
the  cost-share  grants  they  received  should 
have  been  excluded  from  their  gross  income 
under  section  126  of  the  Code.  The  Taxpay- 
ers are  not  farmers  or  coal  mine  operators. 

LAW  AND  ANALYSIS 

Section  61  of  the  Code  defines  gross 
income  as  all  income  from  whatever  source 
derived  unless  specifically  excluded  by  law. 

Section  126(a)  of  the  Code  provides  that 
gross  income  does  not  include  the  excluda- 
ble portion  of  payments  received  under  cer- 
tain specifically  named  federal  conservation 
programs  including,  under  section  126(a)(2), 
the  rural  abandoned  mine  program  author- 
ized by  section  406  of  the  Act. 

Section  126(a)(10)  of  the  Code  provides 
that  gross  income  does  not  include  the  ex- 
cludable portion  of  payments  received  under 
any  program  of  a  State,  possession  of  the 
United  States,  a  political  subdivision  of  any 
of  the  foregoing,  or  the  District  of  Columbia 
under  which  payments  are  made  to  individ- 
uals primarily  for  the  purpose  of  conserving 
soil,  protecting  or  restoring  the  environ- 
ment, improving  forests,  or  providing  a 
habitat  for  wildlife. 

Section  126(b)(1)  defines  the  term  "ex- 
cludable portion"  to  mean  that  portion  (or 
all)  of  a  payment  made  to  any  person  under 
any  program  described  in  subsection  (a) 
which  (A)  is  determined  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  be  made  primarily  for  the 
purpose  of  conserving  soil  and  water  re- 
sources, protecting  or  restoring  the  environ- 
ment, improving  forests,  or  providing  a 
habiUt  for  wildlife,  •  *  *. 

The  excludable  portion  of  payments  made 
under  the  rural  abandoned  mine  program 
authorized  by  section  406  of  the  Act  are  spe- 
cifically excluded  from  gross  income  by  sec- 
tion 126(a)(2)  of  the  Code.  There  is  no  such 
exclusion  for  payments  under  section  401  of 
the  Act  under  which  the  payments  to  the 
Taxpayers  were  made. 

Had  the  state  of  A  submitted  its  Program 
to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  for  a  de- 


termination that  the  excludable  portion  of 
payments  under  the  Program  were  for  the 
purposes  specified  In  section  126(bKlXA). 
the  payments  may  have  been  excludable 
under  section  126<aX10)  of  the  Code.  How- 
ever, state  A  did  not  seek  this  determina- 
tion. Therefore,  section  126  of  the  Code 
does  not  apply  to  the  paymenU  made  to  the 
Taxpayers. 

Rev.  Rul.  76-6.  1976-1  C.B.  176.  which  was 
published  prior  to  the  enactment  of  section 
126  of  the  Code,  held  that  cost-share  pay- 
ments under  the  forestry  incentives  pro- 
gram (F.I.P.).  authorized  by  the  Agriculture 
and  Consumer  Protection  Act  of  1973,  Pub. 
L.  No.  93-86.  were  includible  In  the  recipi- 
ent's gross  income  in  the  year  received.  Rev. 
Rul.  76-6  also  held  the  total  cosU  of  refor- 
estation (not  diminished  by  the  F.IJ>.  pay- 
ments) were  to  be  capitalized  as  a  cost  of 
timber.  The  Rev.  Rul.  cited  Baboffuivari 
Cattle  Co.  v.  Commissioner,  135  P.2d  114 
(9th  Cir.  1943),  1943  C.B.  1013.  affg  47 
B.T.A.  129  (1942);  Wording  v.  Commissioner, 
T.C.M.  1970-119;  and  DriscoU  v.  Commit- 
sioner.  No.  13.  716  (T.C.M.  1944)  affd  in 
part  and  rev'd  in  part,  147  F.2d  493  (5th  Clr. 
1945).  In  these  cases  taxpayers  received  var- 
ious kinds  of  government  cost-sharing  pay- 
ments, all  of  which  were  held  to  k>e  includ- 
ible in  the  recipients'  gross  incomes. 

Section  126  was  added  to  the  Code  by 
Public  Law  95-600.  95th  Cong.,  2d  Sess., 
(November  6,  1978).  1978-3  C3.  1,  123.  Sec- 
tion 126(a)(8)  specifically  excludes  from  the 
gross  income  of  the  recipient  the  excludable 
portion  of  P.I. P.  payments  received  under 
section  4  of  the  Cooperative  Forestry  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1978  (16  U.S.C.  2103).  which  up- 
dates the  P.I.P.  payments  ruled  on  in  Rev. 
Rul.  76-6. 

Rev.  Rul.  84-67,  1984-1  C.B.  28.  supercedes 
Rev.  Rul.  76-6.  and  holds  that  the  excluda- 
ble portion  of  F.I.P.  payments  are  excluda- 
ble from  the  recipient's  gross  income  under 
section  126  of  the  Code.  All  of  this  illus- 
trates that  the  various  government  cost- 
share  payments,  such  as  those  in  the 
present  case,  are  includible  in  the  gross  in- 
comes of  the  recipients  aljsent  a  specific 
provision  of  law  excluding  such  payments. 

In  the  Baboquivari  case  the  cost-sharing 
payments  the  taxpayer  received  were  for 
erosion  prevention  facilities  such  as  dirt  res- 
ervoirs, earthen  tanks,  and  a  rubble  mason- 
ry dam  the  taxpayer  constructed  or  rebuilt 
primarily  on  land  that  did  not  belong  to 
him.  The  facilities  did  help  prevent  erosion 
on  the  taxpayer's  own  grazing  land  and 
grazing  land  leased  from  the  state  govern- 
ment. The  court  held  the  entire  amounts  of 
the  subsidy  payments  were  includible  in  the 
taxpayer's  gross  income  in  the  years  re- 
ceived. 

There  is  no  provision  in  the  Act  which 
evinces  an  intent  on  the  part  of  Congress 
that  payments  under  the  Act  are  excludable 
from  gross  income. 

Section  263(a)  of  the  Code  states,  in  part, 
that  no  deductions  shall  be  allowed  for  (1) 
any  amount  paid  out  for  new  buildings  or 
for  permanent  improvements  or  t>etter- 
ments  made  to  increase  the  value  of  any 
property  or  estate  or  (2)  any  amount  ex- 
pended in  restoring  property  or  in  making 
good  the  exhaustion  thereof  for  which  an 
allowance  is  or  has  been  made. 

Thus,  expenditures  that  appreciably  pro- 
long the  life,  or  enhance  the  value,  of  exist- 
ing assets  may  not  be  deducted.  Such  ex- 
penditures must  be  capitalized  and  recov- 
ered through  depreciation  allowances  over 
the  life  of  the  asset,  if  the  asset  is  deprecia- 
ble. If  the  asset  is  not  depreciable,  as  In  the 
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(3)   Consistent  with   the   exclusion   from     Code.  Section  l(aMlO)  provides  that  "gross     lunmtlon  does  not  Itaelf  tenerate  Income,  the 
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of  Imod.  the  ooct  ii  not  recoverable 
I  and  unto  the  iiroperty  Is  dUpoaed  of. 

In  Coon  V.  CommiMtionier,  M  TC  368 
(im).  the  United  States  Tax  Court  held 
that  ezpendituna  to  shape  and  mold  land 
iMUltcid  In  an  improvement  In  the  land 
Itadf  and  must  be  capltaUaed. 

Rev.  RuL  8S-373.  19S8-3  C3.  125.  holds 
that  a  voluntary  contribution  by  a  corpora- 
tloD  to  defray  in  part  the  cost  of  state  con- 
■tmctlaa  of  a  bridge  of  sufficient  capacity 
to  be  traveled  by  trucks  in  transferring 
stone  fran  the  corporation's  quarries  on  the 
south  side  of  a  river  to  its  plant  on  the 
north  sMe  of  the  river  constitutes  an  ex- 
haustible capital  expenditure  which  is  de- 
preciable or  amortlnble  over  the  estimated 
useful  life  (period  of  economic  usefulness  to 
the  oorpcwatUm)  of  the  bridge  even  though 
the  corporation  has  no  legal  title  thereto. 

In  this  case,  the  Taxpayers  have  made 
payments  for  permanent  improvements  to 
their  land.  In  <»der  to  receive  State  funds. 
they  were  also  obligated  to  make  improve- 
ments to  a  neighbor's  land  even  though 
they  do  not  possess  legal  title  to  such  land. 

COMCLUSIOH 

<1)  The  total  cost-share  payments  made  to 
the  Taxpayers  by  the  state  of  A  for  the  pur- 
poae  of  reclamation  of  the  Taxpayers'  132 
acres  of  strip-mined  land  and  the  68  acres  of 
strlp^nlned  land  owned  by  the  adjoining 
land  owner  are  includible  in  the  gross 
tneome  of  the  Taxpayers  in  the  years  re- 
eelved. 

(3)  All  of  the  amounts  the  Taxpayers 
spent  to  reclaim  the  above-described  p  acres 
of  land  constitute  capital  expenditures  to 
restort  the  land  and  such  amounts  are  not 
deductible  pursuant  to  section  263(a)  of  the 
Code. 

Tax  lasuis  CoNCiainiic  thk  Asahdoned 
Mim  Lams  PaocKAM 

(Report  prepared  by  Christopher  W. 
Warner.  Acting  Assistant  Solicitor.  Divi- 
sion of  Surface  Mining) 

A.  BACxoaouini 

The  Abandoned  Mine  Land  (AML)  Pro- 
gram estahliahed  by  Title  IV  of  the  Surface 
Mtntwg  Control  and  Reclamation  Act  of 
Itrr.  Pub.  L.  9S-47  (SMCRA)  has  the  re- 
■pofvibillty  for  abating  and  reclaiming 
lands  and  water  adversely  affected  by  past 
eoal  mining  practlcea.  lAnds  and  water  eligi- 
ble for  reclamation  or  drainage  abatement 
ezpoKtltures  are  those  "which  were  mined 
for  coal  or  which  were  affected  by  such 
mining,  wastebanks.  coal  processing  or 
other  coal  mining  processes  and  abandoned 
at  left  In  an  inadequate  reclamation  status 
prior  to  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act 
(August  3.  19TT),  and  for  which  there  is  no 
continuing  reclamation  responsibility  under 
State  or  other  Federal  Uws."  30  U.S.C.  1234. 

The  objectives  of  the  reclamation  pro- 
gram Include  the  protection  of  health  and 
safety  of  the  public:  protection  of  the  envi- 
ronment from  continued  degradation  and 
oonaervatlon  of  land  and  water  resources: 
the  protection  of  public  facilities  and  re- 
search and  demonstration  projects  relating 
to  the  development  of  surface  mining  recla- 
mation and  water  quality  control  program 
methods  30  XJ&C.  1333.  There  are  accom- 
pUabed  by:  a)  collection  of  reclamation  fees 
levied  under  Section  402  of  the  Act,  b)  a 
State  and  Indian  Reclamation  Program,  c)  a 
FMeral  Reclamation  Program,  d)  a  Rural 
Abandoned  Mine  Land  Program  adminis- 
tered through  the  Department  of  Agrictil- 
ture  and  e)  coordination  with  other  Federal 


agencies.  H.R.  Rept.  No.  95-218.  95th  Cong.. 
1st  Bess.  134-140(1977). 

Windfall  profits  to  landowners  that  might 
resalt  from  reclamation  under  this  program 
can  be  partially  avoided  by  the  placement  of 
liens  for  the  Increased  value  to  the  land  due 
to  Che  reclamation  activities  as  provided  for 
in  Section  408  of  the  Act.  H.R.  Rept.  No.  95- 
218,  95th  Cong..  1st  Sess.  139  (1977).  The 
Act,  however,  provides  a  statutory  exemp- 
tion from  the  Section  408  lien  If  the  person 
owned  the  surface  prior  to  May  2.  1977,  and 
neither  consented  to  nor  participated  in  nor 
exercised  control  over  the  mining  operation 
whfch  necessitated  the  reclamation  per- 
formed. Approximately  60%  of  all  projects 
performed  are  exempt  from  placement  of  a 
ilea 

Section  406  of  the  Act  establishes  a  Rural 
Abandoned  Mine  Program  (RAMP)  adminis- 
tered by  the  Secretary  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  through  the  Soil  Consevation 
Services.  Utilizing  up  to  one-fifth  of  the 
moBies  deposited  in  the  Abandoned  Mine 
Land  Trust  Fund,  Agriculture  has  developed 
a  program  to  provide  small  rural  landowners 
technical  and  financial  resources  to  reclaim 
land  affected  by  past  coal  mining  oper- 
ations. Reclamation  is  to  t>e  accomplished 
according  to  a  mutually  agreed  upon  plan 
through  contracts  with  the  landowners  to 
accomplish  land  stabilization  and  conserva- 
tion work.  7  C.F.R.  Part  632,  43  F.R.  44748 
(September  28.  1978).  There  is  no  provision 
to  recapture  windfall  profits  derived  from 
these  reclamation  efforts,  however. 

Under  "ntle  IV.  funds  utilized  by  the 
Abandoned  Mine  Land  Program  adminis- 
tered by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  are 
not  distributed  as  cost-share  payments  di- 
rectly to  landowners  to  accomplish  the  re- 
quired reclamation  as  is  possible  under  the 
Rural  Abandoned  Mine  Program.  AML 
funds,  instead,  are  distributed  directly  to 
either  a  private  contractor  who  does  the  re- 
quired work  or  a  State  which,  in  turn,  con- 
tracts out  the  work  to  the  private  sector.  At 
no  time  is  the  landowner  involved  in  the 
specific  reclamation  work  nor  the  use  of  his 
land  specifically  restricted.'  In  addition,  the 
KtgL  program  provides  for  entry  onto  pri- 
vate land  either  upon  written  consent  of  the 
owner  or  by  authority  of  the  police  power 
where  owners  are  not  iuiown  or  will  not  give 
their  permission  for  entry.  30  U.S.C.  1237. 
Use  of  the  police  power  to  protect  the  public 
health,  safety  and  welfare  is  not  construed 
as  an  act  of  condemnation  of  property  or  of 
trenjass.  30  U.S.C.  1237.  RAMP  has  no 
police  power  authority. 

06M  has  funded  reclamation  projects  on 
private  lands  at  a  total  cost  of  over  a  billion 
dollars  since  April  1978.  To  our  knowledge, 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  (IRS)  has 
never  instituted  collection  or  enforcement 
pr(x:edures  against  any  participating  land- 
owner for  the  increased  economic  benefits 
derived  from  the  Government's  reclamation 
efforts. 

B.  GENESIS  or  CONCERN  REGARDING  TAX 
CONSEQUENCES  TO  LANDOWNERS 

1.  77ic  Department  of  Agriculture's  Rural 
Abandoned  Mine  Program.— The  origin  of 
concern  over  the  tax  consequences  of  pay- 
ments under  the  AML  program  arose  with 
the  Department  of  Agriculture's  Rural 
Abandoned  Mine  Land  Program.  See  com- 
ment 11,  43  F.R.  44749  (September  28,  1978). 
This  program  provides  for  direct  cost  shar- 
ing grants  to  the  landowners  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  for  reclamation  of  rural 
abandoned  mine  lands.  Under  RAMP  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  can  provide  up  to 
80  percent  of  the  total  cost:  the  landowner 


can  provide  the  matching  amount  through 
labor  and  equipment.  The  Government's 
share  of  the  costs,  however,  may  be  in- 
creased or  decreased  if  the  main  benefits  de- 
rived from  the  project  are  related  to  improv- 
ing off-site  water  quality  or  aesthetic  values 
and  if  the  matching  share  requirement 
would  place  a  burden  on  the  landowner  that 
would  prevent  his  participation  in  the 
progrim.  See  7  C.F.R.  632.17(aKl).  Mosd 
RAMP  projects  have  fallen  into  this  catego- 
ry with  the  Federal  Govenunent  picking  up 
100%  of  the  costs.  Despite  the  public  bene- 
fits of  the  program  and  its  primary  intent  to 
protect  the  public  health  and  welfare.  Agri- 
culture officials  l>elieved  that  payments 
made  through  RAMP  were  taxable  as  gross 
income.  No  legal  memoranda  could  be  found 
on  this  subject,  however. 

2.  IRS  J978  Opinion  regarding  RAMP  tax 
coTweouencea.— The  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture in  1978  requested  a  revenue  ruling  from 
the  IRS  as  to  whether  the  Federal  cost- 
share  payments  to  landowners  under  RAMP 
were  includable  in  the  gross  income  of  the 
recipient  and  Section  61(a)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Act  of  1954,  as  amended.'  The  IRS 
responded  in  an  informal  opinion  that  the 
RAMP  cost-sharing  grants  should  be  treat- 
ed as  incdme  by  the  landowner-recipient.* 

The  programs  involved  in  Rev'.  Rul.  76-6 
and  the  at>ove  cited  court  cases,  are  to  a 
degree,  distinguishable  from  the  instant 
program  in  that  the  former  involve  subsidy 
payments  which  benefit  only  the  recipient 
while  the  instant  case  concerns  payments 
which  benefit  primarily  parties  other  than 
the  recipient.  However,  the  underlying  prin- 
ciple would  appear  to  apply  to  the  RAMP 
program  in  that,  absent  a  specific  statutory 
exclusion,  suljsidy  payments  by  the  govern- 
ment are  generally  includable  in  the  recipi- 
ent's gross  income.  It  UK>uld  also  appear 
that  if  payments  are  made  by  a  person  other 
than  the  landowner  to  a  third  party  to  make 
improvethents  to  the  landowner's  property, 
the  landbiDner  would  realize  an  economic 
benefit  vOhich  loould  be  taxable  to  the  extent 
of  the  co$t  or  value  of  the  improvement  See 
James  R,  Ritter  v.  United  States,  393  F.2d 
823  (Ct.  CI.  1968),  cert  denied,  393  U.S.  844 
(1980). 

IRS  Informal  Opinion,  September  IS, 
1978  (emphasis  added).* 

C.  LEGISLATIVE  RESPONSE  TO  RAMP  TAX 
PROBLEM 

The  IRS  opinion  regarding  payments 
made  under  Section  406  of  the  Act  con- 
firmed Agriculture's  initial  research.  To  al- 
leviate the  problem.  Agriculture  drafted  a 
proposed  amendment  to  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code.  Congress  failed  to  deal  solely 
with  the  merits  of  the  RAMP  amendment, 
however,  and  instead  placed  together  ten 
cost-sharing  programs  and  devised  a  general 
tax  amendment  for  them.  In  November  of 
1978,  Congress  enacted  Public  Law  95-600, 
amending  Section  126  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code.  This  amendment  provided  an  ex- 
clusion from  gross  income  for  certain  con- 
servation grants  received  under  several  cost- 
sharing  programs  administered  by  Agricul- 
ture. The  amendment  has  the  following  per- 
tinent feBtures: 

(1)  Ttie  exclusion  applies  to  the  extent 
that  tht  Secretary  of  Agriculture  deter- 
mines that  the  payment  is  made  primarily 
for  conservation  or  related  purposes  and 
only  to  the  extent  that  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  determines  the  payment  does  not 
substantially  increase  the  annual  income  of 
the  recipient. 


(3)  Consistent  with  the  exclusion  from 
income,  a  current  deduction,  depreciation, 
amortization,  depletion  or  investment  credit 
may  not  be  claimed  with  respect  to  the  ex- 
cluded amounts.  Furthermore,  the  basis  of 
any  proi)erty  acquired  or  improved  with 
such  payments  is  not  increased  to  reflect 
the  amount  of  such  payments. 

(3)  An  ordinary  income  recapture  provi- 
sion is  provided  (Section  1255)  where  the 
property  or  improvement  purchased  with 
such  payment  is  disposed  of  before  the  expi- 
ration of  20  years.  The  amount  to  be  recap- 
tured is  reduced  by  10  percent  per  year  after 
the  first  ten  years. 

D.  TAX  CONSEOtTENCES  UNDER  THE  AML  PROGRAM 

OSM's  initial  position  in  1978  was  that 
there  was  a  fundamental  difference  l>etween 
the  AML  program  and  RAMP.  That  is,  AML 
does  not  involve  cost-share  payments  to  re- 
cipients or  direct  payment  contracts  to  af- 
fected landowners.  In  addition.  Section  408 
of  the  Act,  requiring  the  placement  of  liens 
on  certain  reclaimed  lands,  was  believed  to 
constitute  Congress'  equivalent  of  a  tax  pro- 
vision and  the  proper  way  to  prevent  land- 
owners from  repeating  windfall  profits.' 

After  further  research  and  given  Con- 
gress' amendment  to  clarify  the  tax  conse- 
quences of  the  Rural  Abandoned  Mine  Pro- 
grams, OSMRE  notified  States  that  there 
could  be  tax  consequences.  Legally,  to  t>e 
exempt  from  taxable  consequences,  there 
must  either  be  an  explicit  statutory  exemp- 
tion or  the  benefits  derived  must  come 
within  the  scope  of  certain  defined  exemp- 
tions for  disbursements  made  under  legisla- 
tively provided  social  benefit  programs  for 
promotion  of  the  general  welfare.  •  Except 
for  the  language  in  Section  408.  SMCRA 
does  not  have  an  explicit  exemption,  and 
the  AML  projects,  in  some  instances,  lack 
the  immediacy  and  the  need  evidenced  in 
the  exemptions.  Moreover,  since  approxi- 
mately 60  percent  of  the  landowners  have 
satisfied  the  lien  exemption  criteria  in  Sec- 
tion 408(a)  of  SMCRA,  there  exists  the  very 
real  possibility  that  some  will  realize  wind- 
fall profits  from  the  reclamation. 

E.  LEGISLATIVE  PROPOSALS 

After  reviewing  the  Act,  the  legislative 
history  and  relevant  case  law  on  this  sub- 
ject, the  Solicitor's  Office  in  1980  drafted 
for  OSM  a  proposed  amendment  to  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  explicitly  exempting 
certain  payments  to,  or  economic  benefits 
derived  by,  landowners  who  participate  in 
the  Abandoned  Mine  Land  Program.  Discus- 
sions were  held  with  the  Department  of 
Treasury  concerning  the  amendment,  but 
no  agreement  was  ever  reached.  Treasury's 
position  was  that  OSM's  amendment  would 
allow  landowners  to  reap  windfall  profits  if 
they  were  exempt  under  Section  408(a)  of 
SMCRA  or  if  OSM,  or  a  State  under  an  ap- 
proved AML  Program,  decided  to  adminis- 
tratively waive  the  filing  of  a  lien.  Further- 
more, 'Treasury's  solution  was  to  adopt  an 
amendment  similar  to  the  one  provided  for 
the  Rural  Abandoned  Mine  Program.  Due 
to  the  complexity  of  the  RAMP  amendment 
and  its  failure  to  resolve  the  problems  in  the 
AML  program,  OSMRE  declined  the  option. 
Note— The  IRS  has  never  taken  any  action 
against  a  landowner  participating  in  the 
AML  program. 

P.  OHIO  TAX  CASE 

The  IRS  has  recently  issued  a  deficiency 
notice  to  an  Ohio  landowner  who  participat- 
ed in  Ohio's  Land  Reborn  program.  This  is  a 
non-SMCRA  reclamation  program,  but  its 
features  are  similar.  The  landowner  did  not 
utilize  Section  126  of  the  Internal  Revenue 


Code.  Section  l(aKlO)  provides  that  "gross 
income  does  not  include  the  excludable  por- 
tion of  payments  received  under.  . .  (10)  any 
State  program  under  which  payments  are 
made  to  individuals  primarily  for  the  pur- 
pose of  conserving  soil,  protecting  or  restor- 
ing the  environment,  improving  forests  or 
providing  a  habitat  for  wildlife." 

At  the  present  time  no  final  opinion  has 
been  issued  by  the  IRS,  and  the  landowner 
is  still  pursuing  his  administrative  remedies. 
Since  this  is  a  non-SMCRA  case,  there  is 
very  little  the  Agency  can  do. 

FOOTNOTES 

'  RAMP  regulations  provide  that  reclaimed  lands 
must  remain  in  their  natural  state  or  be  used  for 
agricultural  or  sllvicultural  purposes  during  the 
length  of  the  contracts,  usually  five  to  ten  years. 
See  7  C.F.R.  Sections  632.22  (contracts)  and  632.42 
(Violation  procedures).  Also.  RAMP  regulations 
allow  for  certain  cost-sharing  rates  and  payments 
made  directly  to  landowners  (7  C.F.R.  632.16  ti  17). 
SCS  officials  have  not  utilized  this  cost-sharing  au- 
thority to  any  significant  degree. 

'Section  61(a)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  de- 
fines gross  income  as  all  income  from  whatever 
source  derived  unless  specifically  excluded  by  some 
other  provision  of  law.  Section  1.61-1  of  the  Income 
Tax  Regulations  provides,  in  part,  that  gross 
income  includes  Income  realized  in  any  form, 
whether  in  money,  property,  or  services. 

'  There  are  two  aspects  of  the  tax  consequences 
of  reclamation.  The  first  tax  question  concerns 
whether  the  economic  benefits  derived  from  recla- 
mation activities  are  includable  in  a  landowner's 
gross  Income.  The  second  issue  concerns  whether 
the  increased  market  value  of  land  after  reclama- 
tion  should  be  afforded  special  tax  treatment.  With 
regard  to  the  first  issue,  OSM's  consistent  position 
has  been  that  such  benefits  are  not  taxable.  Be- 
cause  of  the  general  welfare  provisions  of  Title  IV 
and  the  recovery  of  windfall  profits  under  the  Hen 
provision  in  Section  408.  OSM  has  maintained  that 
Congress  did  not  intend  to  tax  benefits  derived 
from  such  reclamation  activities.  Regarding  the 
second  issue,  no  special  treatment  is  needed.  The 
basis  of  the  land  will  remain  at  its  original  value, 
and  therefore  the  increased  value  due  to  reclama- 
tion, as  well  as  appreciation,  will  be  recovered  by 
long  term  capital  gains  taxes  when  the  land  is  sold. 

*  Government  payments  and  cost -sharing  benefits 
received  by  farmers  and  ranchers  under  soil  conser- 
vation and  similar  programs  have  been  held  to  be 
income.  See  Baboquivari  Cattle  Co.  v.  CommUsion- 
er,  13S  F.2d  114  (9th  Clr.  1943).  1943  C.B.  1013.  Ray 
L.  Harding.  29  CCH  Tax  Ct.  Mem.  789  (1970);  Clora 
DnscolL  3  CCH  Tax  C:t.  Mem.  73  (1944).  In  Har 
ding,  the  Court  stated  that  "Where  the  Congress 
intends  that  such  payments  be  excluded  from  gross 
income,  either  the  enabling  legislation  or  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  specifically  provides  for  the  ex- 
clusion." 

*  In  many  situations  when  land  is  reclaimed  to 
protect  the  public  or  the  environment,  there  is  very 
little  direct  benefit  to  the  landowner.  Indeed,  the 
only  direct  benefit  might  be  the  enhancement  of 
water  quality  or  a  more  hospitable  wildlife  habitat. 
In  some  cases,  even  after  reclamation,  the  land 
might  offer  little  potential  for  income  production 
for  the  landowner.  For  example,  the  following  fig- 
ures represent  realistic  consequences  of  reclama- 
tion efforts  in  Ohio. 

Facts:  Average  acres  to  be  reclaimed.  40  acres:  Es- 
timated cost  of  reclamation  per  acre.  S7.600:  Esti- 
mated cost-share  rate:  100%. 

ToUl  cost:  40  acres  x  $7,800  per  acre  =  $304,000; 
ToUl  tax  is  based  on  cost  =  $lS2,000  (50%);  Tax  cost 
per  acre  =  $3,800. 

Land  values:  Estimated  land  value  before  recla- 
mation, $1S0  per  acre;  Elstimated  land  value  after 
reclamation;  $300  per  acre:  Increase  in  land  value; 
$150  per  acre;  Average  increase  in  net  income  per 
acre.  $13  per  acre. 

As  stated  in  a  1974  House  Committee  report  on 
the  Surface  Mining  Act:  "The  widespread  environ- 
mental degradation  from  surface  mining  has  result- 
ed  in  the  deterioration  of  the  social  and  economic 
climate  of  many  regions  in  this  country.  Where 
states  have  been  unwilling  or  unable  to  abate  the 
problems,  the  social  and  economic  burdens  have 
been  placed  upon  local  residenU.  The  injustice  of 
requiring  persoiu  least  able  to  shoulder  such  an 
enormous  burden  Is  obvious."  H.R.  Rept.  No.  93- 
1072,  gSrd  Cong.,  1st  Seas.  116  (1974).  Since  the  rec- 


lamation does  not  Itaelf  generate  Income,  the  land- 
owner, if  taxed,  would  still  be  carrying  much  of  the 
financial  burden,  thereby  negating  the  purpose  and 
the  spirit  of  the  Act. 

•The  IRS  has  held  that  diibunemenU  from  a 
general  welfare  fund  made  In  the  Interest  and  Im- 
provement of  the  general  welfare  are  not  Includa- 
ble in  a  recipient's  gross  income.  See  Rev.  Rullnc 
No.  63-136  concerning  payments  under  the  Man- 
power Development  and  Training  Act;  Rev.  Rutins 
No.  68-38,  involving  paymenU  under  TlUe  II-A  of 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964;  Rev.  Rulinc 
No.  72-340,  concerning  monies  paid  by  city  to  un- 
employed probationers;  Rev.  Ruling  No.  74-105, 
holding  that  replacement  housing  payments  re- 
ceived by  individuals  under  the  Housing  and  Uriian 
Development  Act  of  1968  and  the  Uniform  Reloca- 
tion Assistance  and  Real  Property  Acxiulsltlon  Poli- 
cies Act  of  1970.  are  not  includable  In  a  recipient's 
gross  income;  Rev.  Ruling  No.  1  75-371,  hohUnc 
that  mortgage  assistance  payments  that  are  Inter- 
est subsidies  paid  under  {  235  of  the  National  Hous- 
ing Act  are  in  the  nature  of  general  welfare  and  not 
includable;  Rev.  Ruling  No.  76-144.  holdlnc  that 
Government  assistance  under  the  Dliaster  Relief 
Act  of  1974  to  help  affected  people  are  in  the  Inter- 
est of  the  general  public;  Rev.  Ruling  76-395.  c»n- 
ceming  home  rehabilitation  grants  under  the  Com- 
munity Development  Program,  and  Rev.  Ruling  No. 
7777.  concerning  nonreimbursable  grants  under  the 
Indian  Financing  Act  of  1974.* 


By  Mr.  DAMATO: 
S.  564.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  exclude  tax- 
exempt  interest  from  the  computation 
of  the  alternative  minimum  tax  and 
the  amount  of  Social  Security  benefits 
to  t>e  taxed;  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

TREATMENT  OF  TAX-EXEMPT  INTnUEST 

•  Mr.  DAMATO.  Mr.  President.  I  rtee 
today  to  introduce  legislation  to 
remove  tax-exempt  interest  as  a  pref- 
erence item  for  purposes  of  the  corpo- 
rate and  Individual  minimum  taxes.  I 
feel  strongly  that  the  inclusion  of  mu- 
nicipal bond  interest  in  a  minimum 
tax  represents  a  direct  Federal  tax  on 
municipal  bonds.  This  is  an  unconsti- 
tutional infringement  on  the  oper- 
ations of  State  and  local  government. 

The  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1986  in- 
cludes as  a  preference  item  for  pur- 
poses of  the  minimum  tax  interest 
income  from  "nonessential  municipal 
bonds."  The  tax  bill  generally  defines 
nonessential  bonds  as  those  in  which 
more  than  10  percent  of  the  bond  pro- 
ceeds are  used  by  a  private  entity,  or 
more  than  5  percent  of  the  bond  pro- 
ceeds are  loaned  to  a  private  entity. 

Mr.  President,  what  does  this  mean? 
Interest  income  derived  from  tax- 
exempt  bonds  used  to  build  apartment 
buildings  and  privately  managed  re- 
source recovery  plants  will  be  subject 
to  a  Federal  tax.  E^ren  interest  from 
general  obligation  bonds  may  be  sub- 
ject to  the  minimum  tax  if  more  than 
10  percent  of  the  bond  proceeds  are 
used  by  a  private  entity. 

Today,  private  purpose  bonds  are 
being  issued  at  a  premiiun  of  25  to  50 
basis  points  compared  to  so-called 
public  purpose  bonds.  This  is  a  direct 
result  of  the  inclusion  of  tax-exempt 
interest  in  the  corporate  and  individ- 
ual minimum  taxes. 

Who  pays  the  added  interest  costs? 
How  are   municipal   expenses  recov- 
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ered?  Ttva  one  source  and  one  source    source  of  f uinding  for  State  and  local    for  use  by  our  family  farmers.  Chapter 
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end?  From  one  aource  and  one  source 
kxbUt-  State  and  local  taxpayers  will 
foot  the  bllL  The  Intolerable  result  is 
that  Individuals  will  pay  through 
higher  taxes. 

Municipalities  do  have  an  alterna- 
tive to  raising  taxes:  they  can  reduce 
Tr***'  outlays.  This  of  course,  would 
lead  to  a  further  deterioration  of  ex- 
isting dty  and  State  services.  In  this 
case,  local  leaders  must  chose  between 
ralring  taxes  or  cutting  discretionary 
spending. 

It  is  easy  to  see  why  a  Federal  tax  on 
municipal  bonds  directly  impairs  city 
and  State  operations.  The  power  to 
tax  is  the  power  to  destroy.  The  Su- 
iweme  Court  has  consistently  held 
that  the  Federal  Government  cannot 
Impair  State  and  local  borrowing  au- 
thmity.  Precedent  was  established 
back  in  18M  in  Pollack  versus  Fanners 
Loan  and  Trust  Co.  Actually  there 
were  to  Pollack  decisions:  the  first  in- 
validated portions  of  the  1894  income 
tax  law  that  included  the  taxation  of 
State  and  local  bond  interest  income, 
the  second  opinion  nullified  the  entire 
tax  law  under  review. 

The  Supreme  Court  made  it  clear  in 
the  Crawly  dediion  that  any  infringe- 
ment on  State  and  local  borrowing  au- 
thority is  unconstitutional.  Again, 
when  the  16th  amendment  was  taken 
up  in  Congress,  taxation  of  previously 
tax-free  bonds  was  promptly  dis- 
missed. Later,  in  1923,  congressional 
intent  was  clear  in  prohibiting  tax- 
ation of  municipal  bonds.  At  that 
time.  Congress  considered  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  to  permit  the  tax- 
ation of  tax-exempt  interest  income. 
The  1923  amendment  was  approved  by 
the  House  but  not  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  so-called  nonessential 
purpose  bonds  are  today  being  issued 
with  a  penalty  of  25  to  50  basis  points. 
This  is  solely  the  result  of  the  inclu- 
sion of  the  corporate  and  individual 
minimum  taxes.  I  believe  that  an  in- 
terest rate  penalty  paid  by  State  and 
local  bonds  is  tantamount  to  impairing 
the  operations  of  local  government. 

Mr.  President,  the  legislation  I  am 
introducing  today  will  eliminate  this 
intolerable  situation.  My  bill  will 
remove  tax-exonpt  interest  as  a  pref- 
erence item  for  purposes  of  the  corpo- 
rate and  individual  minimimi  taxes.  In 
addition  the  legislation  will  remove 
tax-exempt  interest  from  the  corpo- 
rate minimum  tax  when  calculating 
reported  earnings  to  stockholders.  In 
determining  Income  under  the  corpo- 
rate minimum  tax  a  company  must  in- 
clude half  of  all  income  reported  to 
stockholders.  This  would  include  any 
tax-exempt  interest  income.  My  legis- 
lation will  remove  tax-exempt  interest 
income  from  stockholders  reported 
income  for  purposes  of  the  corporate 

iwlnliwiim  tax. 

In  this  era  of  reduced  f  imding  by  the 
Federal  Government  it  is  imperative 
that  municipal  bonds  remain  a  viable 


source  of  funding  for  State  and  local 
acUvities.  Including  municipal  bond  in- 
terest in  the  minimimi  tax  forces  local- 
ities to  cut  spending  or  raise  taxes. 
This  is  wrong  and  my  bill  will  remedy 
this  inequity. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  reprinted  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  564 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of   the    United    States    of 
Arrufica  in  Congress  assembled, 
SECTION   1.  TAX-EXEMPT  INTEREST  NOT  SUBJECT 
TO  ALTERNATIVE  MINIMUM  TAX. 

(a)  Repeal  as  Preference  Item.— 

(1)  Ik  general.— Section  57(a)  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1986  (relating  to  items 
of  tax  preference)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  paragraph  (5)  and  by  redesignating 
paragraphs  (6)  and  (7)  as  paragraphs  (5) 
and  (6),  respectively. 

(2)  CONPORlfING  AMEMDMENTS.— 

(A)  Section  59  of  such  Code  is  amended  by 
striking  out  subsection  (i)  thereof. 

(B)  Paragraph  (4)  of  section  701(f)  of  the 
Tax  Reform  Act  of  1986  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "Section  57(a)(6)"  and  inserting 
in  Ifcu  thereof  "Section  57(a)(5)". 

(b)  Exclusion  From  Computation  of 
Book  Income  and  Adjusted  Earnings  and 
Profits.- 

(1)  Adjusted  net  book  income.— Para- 
graph (2)  of  section  56(f)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  (defining  adjusted 
net  book  income)  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subpara- 
graph: 

"(1)  Tax-exempt  income.— In  determining 
adjusted  book  income  under  subparagraph 
(A),  there  shall  not  be  taken  into  account 
any  interest  received  or  accrued  by  the  tax- 
payer which  was  exempt  from  tax  under 
this  chapter  (and  any  expenses  properly  al- 
locable thereto)." 

( 2)  Adjusted  earnings  and  profits.— Para- 
graph (4)  of  section  57(g)  of  such  Code  (re- 
lating to  adjustments  to  current  earnings)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subparagraph: 

"(I)  Tax-exempt  income.— The  adjusted 
curtent  earnings  shall  not  take  into  account 
any  interest  received  or  accrued  by  the  tax- 
payer which  was  exempt  from  tax  under 
this  chapter  (and  any  expenses  properly  al- 
locable thereto)." 

(c)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  taxable 
years  beginning  after  December  31,  1987.* 


By  Mr.  GRASSLEY: 
S.  565.  A  bill  to  make  certain  bank- 
ruptcy amendments  relating  to  family 
fanners  applicable  to  cases  under  title 
1 1  Of  the  United  States  Code  that  were 
commenced  before  November  26,  1986, 
and  that  are  either  pending  or  re- 
viewable; to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

FAMILY  FARMER  EQUITY  ACT 

•  Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President,  as 
Members  of  this  body  know,  last  fall 
we  enacted  Public  Law  99-554. 

Among  its  other  features,  this  law 
created  a  new  chapter  of  the  Federal 
Bankruptcy  Code— chapter  12— solely 


for  use  by  our  family  farmers.  Chapter 
12  allows  our  debt-ridden  family  farm- 
ers a  fighting  chance  to  restructure 
their  debts  and  save  the  family  farm. 
Chapter  12  affords  our  family  farmers 
essentially  the  same  treatment  that 
other  types  of  small  businesses  and  en- 
trepreneurs have  in  a  chapter  13  reor- 
ganization. 

The  "early  returns"  on  the  chapter 
12  law  have  been  favorable.  A  number 
of  judges,  attorneys,  and  bankruptcy 
experts  have  publicly  commented  on 
how  well  the  law  has  encoiu-aged  all 
parties  to  reach  debt  restructuring 
agreements  outside  of  bankruptcy. 
Thus,  chapter  12  has  not  created  a 
flood  of  new  cases  in  the  bankruptcy 
courts. 

Since  last  November,  I  have  been  in 
regular  contact  with  farmers,  bankers, 
and  judges,  tracking  the  effects  of  the 
law— a  role  I  will  continue  to  play. 

Mr.  President,  I  was  a  member  of 
the  House-Senate  conference  on  the 
chapter  12  bill.  One  of  the  issues  the 
conferees  carefully  considered  was  the 
application  of  the  new  chapter  12  law 
to  cases  that  were  pending  in  other 
chapters  of  the  code  at  the  time  of  en- 
actment. 

On  Se(ptember  26,  1986,  the  confer- 
ees reached  an  agreement.  This  agree- 
ment was  reflected  in  a  "joint  explana- 
tory statement",  which  was  signed  by 
all  conferees  and  filed  with  the  confer- 
ence report  on  H.R.  5316. 

E]ssentially,  the  conferees  agreed  to 
allow  eligible  family  farmers  with 
cases  pending  in  other  chapters  to  be 
able  to  convert  their  cases  to  chapter 
12,  but  only  where  the  equities  merit- 
ed it.  The  conferees  intended  that  this 
determi|iation  would  necessarily  be 
made  on  a  case-by-case  basis. 

I  ask  that  the  relevant  portion  of 
the  conferees  statement  be  included 
here  in  its  entirety. 

The  material  follows: 

APPUCABILITY  OF  CHAPTER  12  TO  PENDING 
CHAPTER  1 1  AND  1 3  CASES 

It  is  n*t  intended  that  there  be  routine 
conversion  of  Chapter  U  and  13  cases,  pend- 
ing at  the  time  of  enactment,  to  Chapter  12. 
Instead,  It  is  expected  that  courts  will  exer- 
cise their  sound  discretion  in  each  case,  in 
allowing  conversions  only  where  it  is 
equitable  to  do  so. 

Chief  among  the  factors  the  court  should 
consider  is  whether  there  is  a  substantial 
likelihood  of  succcessful  reorganization 
under  Chapter  12. 

Courts  should  also  carefully  scrutinize  the 
actions  already  taken  in  pending  cases  in  de- 
ciding whether,  in  their  equitable  discretion, 
to  allow  Conversion.  For  example,  the  court 
may  consider  whether  the  petition  was  re- 
cently filed  in  another  chapter  with  no  fur- 
ther action  taken.  Such  a  case  may  warrant 
conversion  to  the  new  chapter.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  may  be  cases  where  a  reorgani- 
zation plan  has  already  been  filed  or  con- 
firmed. In  cases  where  the  parties  have  sub- 
stantially relied  on  current  law,  availability 
to  convert  to  the  new  chapter  should  be  lim- 
ited. 


Mr.  GRASSLEY.  I  want  to  under- 
score that  this  language  was  carefully 
worked  out  among  the  conferees  and 
their  staffs.  It  was  one  of  the  critical 
components  of  the  conference  agree- 
ment on  the  chapter  12  law. 

Unfortunately,  when  the  bill  made  it 
to  the  floor  of  both  Chambers  in  the 
hectic  last  days  of  the  99th  Congress, 
Members  did  not  notice  that  a  statuto- 
ry provision— found  in  the  transitional 
title  of  the  bill— contradicted  this 
intent. 

Most  bankruptcy  courts  that  have 
confronted  this  issue  have  held  that 
the  statutory  provision  unambiguously 
prevents  the  conversion  of  any  pend- 
ing cases  to  the  new  chapter  as  a 
matter  of  law.  Thus,  these  courts  have 
disregarded  the  clear  congressional 
intent  found  in  the  joint  explanatory 
statement.  As  a  result,  some  otherwise 
eligible  family  farmers  have  not  had 
the  opportunity  to  use  this  new  law  as 
intended. 

Application  of  the  law  in  this  fash- 
ion has  already  worked  severe  injus- 
tices. In  numerous  cases,  farmers  who 
were  forced  to  file  for  bankruptcy  pro- 
tection only  a  matter  of  days  before 
the  effective  date  of  November  26, 
have  been  denied  even  the  opportiuii- 
ty  to  prove  to  a  court  that  a  conver- 
sion to  chapter  12  is  equitable. 

This  result  is  plainly  at  variance 
with  the  policy  of  chapter  12  as  a 
whole— to  correct  problems  farmers 
have  with  the  bankruptcy  code.  It  is 
Irrational  to  allow  relief  to  a  farmer 
filing  a  bankruptcy  petition  on  Novem- 
ber 26,  while  denying  it  summarily  to 
one  filing  on  November  25. 

A  minority  of  courts  have  rejected 
this  harsh  reading  of  the  statute.  One 
such  case  comes  from  the  bankruptcy 
court  of  South  Dakota.  I  ask  that  a 
copy  of  the  opinion  in  this  case  by 
Judge  Peder  Ecker  be  inserted  into  the 
Record. 

The  opinion  follows: 
In  re:  Erickson  Partnership.  Debtor,  Case 

No.   486-00333,   Chapter   11;   and   Marvin 

Luther  Swenson  and  Charlotte  Maryann 

Swenson.  d/b/a/  Farmers,  Debtors,  Case 

No.  486-00670;  Chapter  13 

Memorandum  Decision 

To:  Jonathan  K.  Van  Patten,  Attorney  for 
Debtor  Erickson  Partnership  J.  Bruce  Blake 
and  Thomas  A.  Blake.  Attorneys  for  Debt- 
ors Marvin  Luther  Swenson  and  Charlotte 
Maryann  Swenson,  d/b/a/  Farmers;  Robert 
J.  Haar,  Assistant  United  States  Attorney 
on  behalf  of  United  States  of  America, 
Farmers  Home  Administration  and  Agricul- 
tural Stabilization  and  Conservation  Serv- 
ice; Andrew  J.  Schmid,  Attorney  for  United 
States  Trustee  William  P.  Westpal;  and 
Randall  B.  Blake  for  Quaintance  &  John- 
son, Attorneys  for  Federal  Land  Bank  of 
Omaha. 

INTRODnCTION 

This  matter  is  before  the  court  on  two  mo- 
tions filed  in  different  cases  requesting  a 
conversion  to  a  case  under  Chapter  12. 
Chapter  12  is  included  as  part  of  the  Bank- 
ruptcy Judges,  United  States  Trustees,  and 
Family   Fanner  Bankruptcy   Act  of   1886 


("Family  Farmer  Bankruptcy  Act")  which 
became  effective  November  26,  1986.  One 
motion,  filed  on  behalf  of  E^rickaon  Partner- 
ship by  Attorney  Jonathan  K.  Van  Patten 
on  December  3,  1986,  moves,  alternatively, 
for  an  order  pursuant  to  11  U.S.C.  {1112(d) 
allowing  conversion  of  its  pending  Chapter 
11  case  to  a  case  under  Chapter  12  of  the 
Bankruptcy  Code  or  for  a  dismissal  of  its 
case  pursuant  to  11  U.S.C.  {  1112(b)  of  the 
Bankruptcy  Code.  The  other  motion  was 
filed  on  behalf  of  Marvin  and  Charlotte 
Swenson  ("Swensons")  by  Attorney  J.  Bruce 
Blake  on  December  2,  1986,  pursuant  to  U 
U.S.C.  {  1307(d>,  moving  for  an  order  allow- 
ing conversion  of  their  pending  Chapter  13 
case  to  a  case  under  Chapter  12  of  the 
Bankruptcy  Code.  With  respect  to  the  con- 
version issue,  the  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration (FmHA).  Federal  Land  Bank  of 
Omaha  (FLBO).  and  the  United  States 
Trustee  object  on  two  grounds:  1 )  Bankrupt- 
cy Couri  does  not  have  subject  matter  juris- 
diction for  determining  whether  any  cases 
under  Chapter  11  or  13  commenced  prior  to 
the  effective  date  of  the  Family  Farmer 
Bankruptcy  Act  may  be  voluntarily  convert- 
ed by  a  debtor  to  a  case  under  Chapter  12; 
and  2)  Section  302(c)(1)  of  the  Family 
Farmer  Bankruptcy  Act  precludes  a  family 
farmer  debtor  from  voluntarily  converting 
to  a  Chapter  12  case  when  the  debtor's 
Chapter  11  or  13  is  commenced  prior  to  the 
effective  date  of  the  Act.  With  respect  to 
the  dismissal  issue,  the  FmHA  and  the 
United  States  Trustee  object  on  the  ground 
that  a  dismissal  improperly  allows  a  debtor 
to  circumvent  the  intended  effect  of  Section 
302(c)(1).  thereby  violating  the  holding  of 
Central  Trust  Co.  v.  Official  Creditors'  Com- 
mittee, 454  U.S.  354  (1982).  Because  both 
motions  raise  substantively  similar  issues, 
the  Court  simultaneously  heard  these  mo- 
tions on  December  22,  1986,  at  Sioux  Falls, 
South  Dakota. 

BACKGROUND 

While  the  facts  are  not  in  dispute  and  the 
issues  essentially  raise  questions  of  law,  the 
Court  believes  it  necessary  to  briefly  state 
the  history  of  each  case.  In  other  words, 
none  of  the  objectors  questioned  either 
Erickson  Partnership's  or  the  Swensons' 
ability  to  otherwise  file  under  Chapter  12.' 


'  To  properly  file  under  this  chapter,  an  "individ- 
ual or  individual  and  spouse '  must  meet  (or  not 
exceed)  the  following  three  criteria  on  the  filing 
date: 

(1)  Aggregate  non-contingent  and  liquidated 
debts  must  not  exceed  Sl.500.000: 

(2)  Excluding  a  debt  for  principal  residence 
(unless  arises  from  farming  operation),  not  less 
than  80%  of  the  aggregate  debt  must  arise  from  the 
farming  operation:  and 

(3)  The  farming  operation  must  constitute  more 
than  bO%  of  the  individual's  or  individual's  and 
spouse's  gross  income  of  the  preceding  tax  year. 

To  properly  file  under  this  chapter,  a  corpora- 
tion or  partnership"  must  meet  (or  not  exceed)  the 
following  criteria  on  the  filing  date: 

(DA  family  or  a  family  and  its  relatives  must 
own  more  than  50%  of  the  outstanding  stock  or 
equity: 

(2)  The  family  members  (and  relatives)  must 
"conduct  the  farming  operation": 

(3)  More  than  80%  of  the  value  of  either  the  cor- 
poration or  partnership  assets  must  consist  of 
assets  "related"  to  the  farming  operation: 

(4)  Aggregate  non-contingent  and  liquidated 
debts  must  not  exceed  Sl.SOO.OOO: 

(5)  Excluding  a  debt  for  one  dwelling  which  is 
owned  by  the  corporation  or  partnership  that  a 
shareholder  or  partner  maintains  as  a  principal  res- 
idence (unless  debt  arises  from  fanning  operation), 
not  less  than  80%  of  the  aggregate  debt  arises  from 
the  farming  operation:  and 

(6)  If  the  corporation  issues  stock,  the  stock  must 
not  be  publicly  traded. 


Erickson  Partnership  filed  for  relief  under 
Chapter  11  of  the  Bankruptcy  Code  on  May 
29,  1986.  Formed  in  1978,  the  partnership 
operates  a  farming  and  hog-ralalns  businesB 
in  Elk  Point.  South  Dakota.  Ronald  Erics- 
son and  his  son.  Richard,  are  its  two  part- 
ners, and  the  latter  is  the  managing  part- 
ner. While  Richard's  wife,  Lonna,  assists  in 
the  business,  she  also  cleans  houses  to  pro- 
vide extra  income.  According  to  its  sched- 
ules, the  partnership  owns  livestock  valued 
at  t24,800.  farm  machinery  and  equipment 
valued  at  $12,170,  and  inventory  valued  at 
$4,400.  Partnership  liabilities  total 
$122,869.13.  The  partnership  has  continued 
its  operation  under  an  approved  use  of  cash 
collateral  agreement  with  the  FmHA  and, 
without  objection,  was  granted  an  extension 
until  November  25,  1986,  to  exclusively  file  a 
Chapter  11  reorganization  plan.  Thus,  at 
the  time  of  the  hearing,  no  plan  had  been 
filed  and,  therefore,  no  disclosure  statement 
or  confirmation  hearing  set— or  a  discharge 
otherwise  granted  when,  and  if,  a  Chapter 
11  reorganization  plan  Is  confirmed  accord- 
ing to  the  Bankruptcy  Code.  See  11  U.S.C. 

:  1141. 

Marvin  and  Charlotte  Swenson  filed  for 
relief  under  Chapter  13  of  the  Bankruptcy 
Code  on  November  7,  1986.  They  are  pres- 
ently farming  approximately  250  acres  in 
Sherman,  South  Dakota,  and  have  been 
farming  since  1955.  While  Charlotte  assists 
in  the  business,  she  also  works  part-time  at 
a  local  nursing  home.  According  to  their 
schedules,  they  own  certain  real  and  person- 
al property  valued  at  $172,650,  and  their  li- 
abilities total  $330,500.  At  the  time  of  this 
hearing,  no  plan  had  been  filed  and,  there- 
fore, no  confirmation  hearing  set— or  a  dis- 
charge otherwise  granted  when,  and  if.  a 
Chapter  13  reorganization  plan  is  confirmed 
according  to  the  Bankruptcy  Code.  See  11 
U.S.C.  i  1328. 

ISSUES 

The  principal  issues  raised  are: 

( 1 )  Whether  a  Bankruptcy  Court  has  sub- 
ject matter  jurisdiction  to  consider  any 
Chapter  11  or  13  family  farmer  debtor's 
motion  for  conversion  to  a  Chapter  12  if  the 
debtor's  case  was  commenced  prior  to  the 
effective  date  of  the  Family  Farmer  Bank- 
ruptcy Act; 

(2)  If  so.  whether  Section  302(c)<l)  of  the 
Family  Farmer  Bankruptcy  Act  precludes  a 
family  farmer  debtor  from  volimtarily  con- 
verting to  a  Chapter  12  case  when  the  debt- 
or's Chapter  11  or  13  case  is  commenced 
prior  to  the  effective  date  of  the  Act;  and 

(3)  If  so.  whether  a  dismissal  pursuant  to 
either  Section  1112(b)  or  1307(b)  for  the 
purpose  of  filing  a  Chapter  12  improperly 
allows  a  family  farmer  debtor  to  circtmivent 
the  intended  effect  of  Section  302(cKl)  of 
the  Family  Farmer  Bankruptcy  Act.  there- 
by violating  the  holding  of  Central  Trust 
Co.  v.  Official  Creditors'  Committee.  454 
U.S.  354  (1982). 

LAW 

A.  First  Issue 
As  to  the  first  issue,  the  Court  holds  that 
it  has  subject  matter  jurisdiction  to  consider 
any  Chapter  1 1  or  13  family  farmer  debtor's 
motion  for  conversion  to  a  Chapter  12  case 
irrespective  of  whether  the  debtor's  case 
was  commenced  prior  to  the  effective  date 
of  the  Family  Farmer  Bankruptcy  Act 
which  provides  for  Chapter  12  relief.  This  is 
based  on  the  following  discussion. 


11  VS.C.  i  101(17).  See  also  11  U.S.C.  H  101(18) 
and  lOMf ). 
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Otfettac  no  uiUiorlty  or  argument,  the 
VteHA  aimply  alleget  that  the  Court  does 
not  have  anbiect  matter  Jurladiction  to  con- 
aider  any  Chapter  11  or  IS  debtor's  motion 
for  convenkm  to  a  Chapter  13  caae  If  the 
caae  waa  oommenoed  prior  to  the  effective 
date  of  the  Act  Ironically,  as  support  for 
anottier  of  Ita  artumenta.  that  the  language 
In  the  Act  Itaelf  precludes  conversions  of 
pwidlng  Chapter  11  or  IS  cases,  the  FmHA 
dtea  to  an  order  iasued  by  Bankruptcy 
Judge  KreaaeL  nistrlct  of  Minnesota.  In  re 
Woetfm.  BKT  4-8A-3S35  (Bkrtcy.  D.  Minn. 
Hot.  28.  1966).  Motions  to  convert  a  case 
from  one  chapter  to  a  case  under  another 
chapter  are  clearly  "con"  proceedings 
under  28  VAC.  1 157(b>  (1).  (3). 
B.  Second  luve 

As  to  the  second  Issue,  the  Court  holds 
that  the  language  of  SecUon  303<cH  1 )  of  the 
FunQy  Farmer  Bankruptcy  Act  does  not 
preclude  a  family  farmer  debtor  from  volun- 
tarily converting  to  m  Chapter  12  case  when 
the  debtor's  Chapter  11  or  13  case  is  com- 
menced prior  to  the  effective  date  of  the 
Act:  and.  further,  because  the  Court  finds 
that  it  is  "equitable"  to  allow  both  the 
Ert^aon  Partnership  and  Swenson  motions 
to  convert  to  a  Chapter  12,  it  holds  that 
both  motions  requesting  conversion  are 
granted.  This  is  based  on  the  following  dis- 
cuaaion. 

The  objecting  parties  urge  against  allow- 
ing conversions  to  a  Chapter  12  on  the 
ground  that  amended  Bankruptcy  Code  Sec- 
tions 1113<d>  and  130T(d)  do  not  apply  to 
any  cases  which  are  commenced  prior  to  No- 
vember 26.  1986.*  Section  302(cKl)  of  the 
Act  provides: 

"The  amendments  made  by  subtitle  B  of 
title  n  shall  not  apply  with  respect  to  cases 
commenced  under  tiUe  II  of  the  United 
States  Code  before  the  effective  date  of  this 
Act." 

Included  among  the  amendments  made  by 
Subtitle  B  is  the  amendment  of  Sections 
1112(d)  and  1307(d).  both  of  which  other- 
wise provide  for  conversitHis  to  a  Chapter 
12.  Thus,  their  argument  is  simply  that  this 
section  precludes  any  debtor's  voluntarily 
convertlnc  a  Chapter  11  or  13  case  to  a  case 
under  Chapter  12  if  it  was  commenced  prior 
to  the  "effective  date  of  this  Act."  As  sup- 
port for  their  position,  they  cite  to  an  order 
ianied  by  Judge  Kressel  ia  In  Re  Waetjen, 
BKT  4-86-U35  (Bkrtcy.  D.  Minn.  Nov.  26. 
1S86).  Denying  a  debtor's  motion  for  exten- 
sion of  time  to  file  schedules.  Judge  Kressel, 
other    things,    held    that   Section 


I  amended  Section  1 1 12(d)  w  follows: 
The  oourt  may  ooovert  a  caae  under  this  chapter 
to  a  caw  under  ctoapta  12  or  13  of  this  title  only 
If- 

(1)  the  debtor  requests  such  conversion: 

(2)  the  debtor  has  not  been  dlaeharted  under  sec- 
tion IMUd)  of  this  Utlr, 

(3)  if  tht  debtor  rt^waU  eontwrsion  to  chapter  12 
of  tkiM  tUU,  saeA  coanerston  U  equitable,  (amend- 
BMnto  are  ItalielKd) 

To  uadnataad  bow  Chapter  11  conversions  apply 
to  fSmOr  farmers.  Section  1307(d)  must  be  read  to- 
■ether  with  siibaectlon  (e>. 

OOBgreaa  amended  Section  1307(d)  as  foUows: 

Kieept  aa  laofthled  In  subaeetlon  (e)  of  this  sec- 
tloa.  at  any  ttane  before  Uie  eonf Irawtton  of  a  plan 
under  aeettoo  U3S  of  this  title,  on  request  of  a 
party  in  intcreM  or  the  United  State*  trutlee  and 
after  notice  and  a  beartnc  the  court  may  convert  a 
CMe  under  chapter  11  or  12  of  this  title,  (amend- 
mente  are  ItaUeted) 

Owiani  amended  Seetloo  1307(e)  as  follows: 
"The  court  may  not  eouveit  a  ease  under  this  chap- 
ter to  a  caae  under  ctaapter  7. 11  or  J2  of  this  UUe  If 
tiM  debtor  la  a  taimer,  unlam  the  debtor  requesU 
■  (amendments  are  Italidaed) 


302(CX1)  of  the  Act  precludes  conversion  of 
any  Chapter  11  case  to  a  case  under  C^hap- 
ter  13  If  it  was  commenced  prior  to  Novem- 
ber 26,  1986  (which  is  the  effecUve  date  of 
the  Act). 

For  the  Court  to  agree  with  the  objecting 
parties'  argument,  it  would  necessarily  have 
to  aocept  the  premise  that  Congress  intend- 
ed t«  create  two  groups  of  financially  dis- 
tressed family  farmers.  These  groups  would 
operate  under  different  standards— one  for 
fanners  who  filed  for  reorganization  bank- 
ruptey  prior  to  November  26.  1986.  and  one 
for  those  who  filed  on  or  after  that  date.*  A 
review  of  the  Act's  legislative  history,  how- 
ever, clearly  requires  a  different  conclusion. 

Consider  the  following  statements  made 
just  before  passage  of  the  Act.  Senator 
Thurmond  discussed  the  necessity  of  deal- 
ing with  a  crisis  which  has  reached  "serious 
proportions": 

"This  legislation  creates  new  and  expand- 
ed protections  for  a  majority  of  Ameri(»n 
farmers  in  the  banliruptcy  courts." — Cong. 
Rec.  815075  (daily  ed.  Oct.  3.  1986). 

Senator  Thurmond's  remarlis  suggest  im- 
mediate relief  for  those  affected  by  the 
crisis.  There  is  no  mention  of  any  withhold- 
ing of  relief  so  that  the  new  and  expanded 
protections  alluded  to  would  be  available 
only  to  those  farmers  who,  in  the  future,  ex- 
perienced financial  difficulties. 

There  was  evidence  presented  to  Congress 
that  the  existing  bankruptcy  provisions 
were  not  working  for  farmers  already  in 
bankruptcy.  As  Senator  Grassley  stated: 

"I  harbor  no  illusions  about  the  ability  of 
the  Federal  Bankruptcy  Code  to  redress 
farmers'  grievances.  I  Imow  as  well  as 
anyohe  that  the  economic  causes  of  the 
crisis  in  agriculture  lie  well  beyond  the 
realms  of  bankruptcy. 

"But  hearings  in  the  House  and  Senate 
led  to  the  unmistakable  conclusion  that  the 
Bankruptcy  Code  doesn't  work  for  farmers. 


'  Chapter  12  offers  an  economically  distressed 
family  farmer  a  new.  substantially  simplified,  and 
less  enpensive  method  to  reorganize  his  debts  and 
continue  farming. 

Unlike  in  a  Chapter  11.  a  family  farmer  seeking 
to  successfully  reorganize  in  a  Chapter  12.  among 
other  things,  does  not  have  to  overcome  any  plan 
feasiUllty  problems  raised  by  a  creditor's  election 
to  be  paid  tiack  the  full  amount  of  his  claim  as  al- 
lowed under  Section  lllKbKJ):  see  also  11  U.S.C. 
ii  lia9<aX7).  1225(4),  (5):  make  any  payments  with 
respect  to  any  ceditor's  lost  opportunity  costs  re- 
quests under  Sections  361  and  362  (a/k/a  the  Amer- 
ican Itariner  Rule),  as  interpreted  in  In  rt  Brigga 
TmnlpoHation  Co..  TBO  F.2d  1339  (8th  Cir.  198S) 
(Bankruptcy  Courts  may  allow  recovery  of  lost  op- 
portunity costs  in  Chapter  ll's):  see  also.  11  U.S.C. 
i  1209  and  H.R.  BM9  (Oct.  2.  1986):  or  address  the 
absolate  priority  rule  issue  under  Section 
1129(kK2KBXii);  see.  In  rt  Ahlen.  794  P.2d  388  (8th 
C^r.  1986):  or  formulate  any  disclosure  statement 
under  Section  112S  and  hold  hearings  thereon.  A 
farm*-  attempting  to  reorganize  in  a  Chapter  11 
often  Incurs  substantial  attorneys  fees  and  ex- 
penses because  of  the  complexity  of  the  process. 
Chapter  12.  however,  is  substantially  similar  to  a 
Chapter  13  and  should  allow  a  fanner  to  attempt 
reorganization  at  a  cost  which  is  substantially  less 
than  If  otherwise  in  a  Chapter  11. 

Unlike  a  Chapter  13.  a  family  farmer  seeking  to 
reorganize  under  a  Chapter  12.  among  other  things, 
does  not  have  to  meet  3450.000  debt  limitation  to 
propo-ly  file,  as  required  under  11  U.S.C.  {  109(e): 
see  11  U.S.C.  1101(17)  and  n.l:  a  famUy  fanner 
partnership  or  corporation  may  properly  file  under 
Chapter  12:  and  a  family  farmer  may  properly 
modify  his/her  principal  residence  mortgage  in  a 
Chapter  12.  See  11  U.S.C.  H  132S(bK2).  1222(a).  (b). 
and  183S(a)(4).  (5). 

For  a  discussion  of  the  problems  with  respect  to  a 
debto-'s  voluntarily  dismissing  his  Chapter  11  or  13 
case  and  attempting  to  refile  under  Chapter  12.  see 
n.4. 


"The  final  product  reconciles  the  imlque 
attributes  of  farming  into  an  existing  bank- 
ruptcy fnvnework,  currently  used  by  other 
small  buailiess  and  sole  proprietors."— Cong. 
Rec.  S1S076  (daily  ed.  Oct.  3,  1986). 

There  w»s  a  similar  concern  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  for  the  adverse  conse- 
quences of  the  agricultural  crisis  and  a  cor- 
respondinf  sense  that  the  existing  provi- 
sions of  tlie  Bankruptcy  Code  were  ill-suited 
for  the  reorganization  of  farmers.  Repre- 
sentative Vish  described  the  new  Act: 

"The  product  of  the  conference  commit- 
tee is  consistent  with  the  objective  of  help- 
ing family  farmers  to  keep  their  farms  and 
satisfy  creditors  out  of  future  earnings.  A 
new  chapter  12  for  family  farmers,  pat- 
terned in  a  number  of  respects  after  exist- 
ing chapter  13,  is  tailored  specifically  to  the 
realities  Of  a  nation-wide  farm  crisis."— 
Cong.  Rec  H9001  (daily  ed.  Oct.  2,  1986). 

Representative  Synar  spoke  eloquently  of 
the  need  to  provide  immediate  relief  for 
family  farmers: 

"I  doubt  there  will  be  anything  that  we  do 
that  will  have  such  an  immediate  impact  in 
the  grassroots  of  our  country  with  respect 
to  the  sit«ation  that  exists  in  most  of  the 
heartland,  and  that  is  in  the  agricultural 
sector .  .  . 

"Second,  and  more  importantly,  those 
family  fanners  who  are  facing  that  brink  of 
disaster  where  they  would  have  to  be 
thrown  oft  their  farms  can  now  look  to  this 
Congress  knd  to  this  Oovemment  for  new 
hope.  That  new  hope  is  that  we  are  going  to 
give  them  the  same  standard  that  a  small 
businessman  or  an  individual  has  at  this 
present  tine,  which  is  the  ability  to  reorga- 
nize. 

"This  legislation  will  give  us,  hopefully, 
the  new  bankruptcy  Judges  that  will  offer 
the  sympathy  and  the  compassion  to  deal 
with  this  serious  problem. 

"I  Join  with  my  colleagues  and,  hoi>efuUy, 
this  is  the  ray  of  hope  that  our  family  farm- 
ers have  needed."— Cong.  Rec.  H9001  (daily 
ed.  Oct.  2, 1986)  (emphasis  added). 

The  Joint  Explanatory  Statement  of  the 
Committee  of  Conference  supports  the  con- 
clusion that  Congress  did  not  intend  to 
create  two  groups  of  family  farmers.  The 
statement  concerning  conversion  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

AppUc^ibaity  of  Chapter  12  to  Pending 
Chapter  11  and  13  Case* 

"It  is  not  intended  that  there  be  routine 
conversion  of  Chapter  11  and  13  cases,  pend- 
ing at  the  time  of  the  enactment,  to  Chap- 
ter 12.  Instead,  it  is  expected  that  courts 
will  exercise  their  sound  discretion  in  each 
case,  in  allowing  conversions  only  where  it  is 
equitable  to  do  so. 

"Chief  among  the  factors  the  court  should 
consider  is  whether  there  is  a  substantial 
likelihood  of  successful  reorganization 
under  Chspter  12. 

"Courts  should  also  carefully  scrutinize 
the  actions  already  taken  in  pending  cases 
in  deciding  whether,  in  their  equitable  dis- 
cretion, t«  allow  conversion.  For  example, 
the  court  may  consider  whether  the  petition 
was  recently  filed  in  another  chapter  with 
no  further  action  taken.  Such  a  case  may 
warrant  conversion  to  the  new  chapter.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  may  be  cases  where  a 
reorganization  plan  has  already  been  fUed 
or  confirmed.  In  cases  where  the  parties 
have  substantially  relied  on  current  law. 
availability  to  convert  to  the  new  chapter 
should  be  limited."— Cong.  Rec.  H8999 
(dally  ed.  Oct.  2, 1986). 


It  should  be  noted  that  Senators  Thur- 
mond and  Oraaaley,  as  well  as  Representa- 
tives Fish  and  Synar,  served  on  the  Confer- 
ence Committee  which  issued  the  foregoing 
statement.  Cong.  Rec.  H8999  (daily  ed.  Oct. 
3,  1986). 

What  then  did  Congress  intend  by  the 
language  of  section  302(cKl)  of  the  Family 
Farmer  Bankruptcy  Act?  In  light  of  the  re- 
marks made  by  the  Conference  Committee 
members,  it  is  possible  that  they  intended 
the  Chapter  12  provisions  not  to  apply  to 
pending  cases  which  had  not  otherwise  con- 
verted to  Chapter  12  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  11  U.S.C.  i  i  1112(d)  and 
1307(d>.  Request  for  conversion  should  be 
measured  under  the  "equitable"  standard  of 
11  V£.C.  i  1112(d). 

Another  possibility  which  is  more  proba- 
ble is  that,  in  the  final  pnx^ss  of  legislation. 
Congress  inadvertently  placed  sections 
1113(d)  and  1307(d)  amendments  within 
Subtitle  B.  The  misplacement  in  Subtitle  B 
was  important  because  it  brought  the 
amendment  of  these  sections  within  the  re- 
strictive language  of  section  302(cKl)  re- 
garding the  effective  date  and.  thus,  in  ap- 
parent conflict  with  Congressional  leaders' 
remarlcs  and  the  Joint  Explanatory  State- 
ment. Judge  Kressel,  in  his  order  issued  in 
In  re  Waetjen.  BKY  4-86-3335  (Bkrtcy.  D. 
Minn.  Nov.  26,  1986),  alluded  to  the  "hectic 
and  even  chaotic  conditions  of  the  last  days 
of  the  99th  Congress."  Judge  Kressel  con- 
cluded that  the  statute  reflected  the  true 
intent  of  Congress  and  that  the  Joint  Ex- 
planatory Statement  <x>uld  be  disregarded. 
However,  in  light  of  the  remarks  made 
before  the  passage  of  the  Act.  it  is  more 
likely  that  the  Joint  Explanatory  Statement 
is  reflective  of  Congress'  true  Intent. 

Unlike  a  dismissal,*  a  conversion  does  not 
affect  time  [>eriod  considerations  for  perfer- 
ence  (11  U.S.C.  i  547)  or  fraudulent  convey- 
ance (11  VS.C.  {548)  actions.  In  other 
words,  as  the  case  may  be.  the  ninety-day  or 
one-year  time  period  is  fixed  on  the  date  the 
bankruptcy  petition  was  originally  filed,  and 
not  the  date  of  refiling  under  a  Chapter  12 
as  otherwise  would  be  the  result  in  a  dismis- 
sal. Thus,  allowing  a  conversion  fully  pro- 
tects a  trustee's  or  creditor's  fraudulent  con- 
veyance or  preference  rights  in  that  it  pre- 
serves these  important  time  frames. 

In  allowing  a  result  different  from  what 
Section   302(cKl)  seemingly  suggests,   the 


'  The  Court  notes  that  whether  a  debtor  may 
properly  dismiss  his  case  for  purposes  of  filing  a 
Chapter  12  is  In  dispute.  The  specific  issue  raised  is 
whether  a  dismissal  pursuant  of  either  section 
1112(b)  or  section  1307(b)  for  the  purpose  of  filing 
a  Chapter  12  improperly  allows  a  debtor  to  circum- 
vent the  Intended  effect  of  section  302(cKl)  of  the 
Family  Parmer  Bankruptcy  Act.  thereby  violating 
the  holding  of  Central  Trust  Co.  v.  Official  Credi- 
tors' Committee.  454  U.S.  354  (1982).  The  crux  of 
this  theory  is  that  the  Court,  under  its  Section  105 
powers,  may  dismiss  the  case  for' "cause."  that  of 
for  the  purposes  of  filing  a  Chapter  12.  This  would 
negate  the  adverse  effect  of  11  US.C.  i  lOWg).  This 
section  precludes  refiling  (or  a  180-day  period  If 
"the  debtor  requested  and  obtained  the  voluntary 
Hi«mi«««i  of  the  caae  following  the  filing  of  a  re- 
quest for  relief  from  the  automatic  stay  provided 
by  section  362  of  thU  title." 

In  Cmtroi  Tnut,  the  debtor  moved  to  dismiss  its 
Chapter  ZI  petition  (filed  under  the  1898  Bank- 
ruptcy Act)  in  order  to  refile  under  Chapter  11  of 
the  Bankruptcy  Reform  Act  of  1078.  The  Supreme 
Court  denied  the  motion,  relying  upon  the  un- 
equivocal languace  of  the  statute  and  accompany- 
1ns  leglalatlve  history.  While  not  deciding  this 
issue,  the  Onirt  only  notes  that  Chapter  12's  legis- 
lative history  certainly  does  not  support  the  posl- 
Uon  that  Consrem  only  Intended  that  Chapter  12 
be  available  to  those  family  farmers  who  fortunate- 
ly did  not  file  until  after  November  36. 1966. 


Court  Is  not  required  to  find  an  ambiguity 
in  the  language  of  the  statute.  As  the  Su- 
preme Court  stated  in  United  Statet  v. 
American  TYuckino  Au'ru,  310  U.S.  534,  543 
(1940): 

"When  [the  plan  meaning]  has  led  to 
absurd  or  futile  results,  however,  this  Court 
has  looked  beyond  the  words  to  the  purpose 
of  the  act.  Frequently,  however,  even  when 
the  plain  meaning  did  not  produce  absurd 
results  but  merely  an  unreasoruMe  one 
'platnlv  at  xniriance  with  the  policy  of  the 
legislation  as  a  whole'  this  Court  has  fol- 
lowed that  purpose,  rather  than  the  literal 
words."  (emphasis  added) — Accord,  Hodgson 
V.  Bd.  of  County  Com'ra,  County  of  Henne- 
pin, 614  F.2d  601.  612  (8th  Circ.  1980):  Press- 
ley  V.  Capital  Credit  &  Collections  Service. 
760  F.2d  922,  924  (9th  Cir.  1985):  Church  of 
Scientology  v.  United  States  Department  of 
Justice.  612  F2d  417.  422  (9th  Cir.  1979):  see 
also.  PhUbrook  v.  Giodgett,  421  U.S.  707.  713 
(1975)  (In  interpreting  statutes,  the  <»urt's 
objective  is  to  "ascertain  the  (»ngressional 
intent  and  to  give  effect  to  the  legislative 
wiU.").  Accord,  In  re  Cecchini,  780  P.2d  1440. 
1442  (9th  Cir.  1986):  Pressley  v.  Capital 
Credit  Ji  Collections  Service,  760  F.2d  922. 
924  (9th  Cir.  1985). 

To  follow  the  interpretation  urged  by  the 
objecting  parties  would  pr(xlu(%  a  result 
which  is  unreasonable  in  light  of  the  stated 
purpose  of  Congress  to  provide  a  substan- 
tially more  feasible  method  of  reorganiza- 
tion for  family  farmers.  The  apparent  mis- 
placement of  the  amendments  to  Section 
1112(d)  and  Section  1307(d)  defeats  the  ob- 
vious intent  of  Congress  and  produces  an 
absurd  result  in  creating  two  classes  of 
family  farmers  in  distress:  one  class  in  eco- 
nomic and  Bankruptcy  C(xle  distress,  and 
the  second,  merely  in  economic  distress. 

Congress  recognized  that  the  provisions  of 
the  existing  bankruptcy  Code  were  not 
working  well,  if  at  all,  for  the  farmers  who 
are  attempting  to  reorganize.  It  clearly  vio- 
lates the  purpose  of  Congress  to  provide 
relief  to  family  farmers  by  dividing  them 
into  two  groups,  thereby  creating  a  double 
standard  for  reorganization  purposes.  Per- 
mitting conversions  to  Chapter  12  also  fully 
protects  creditors'  preference  and  fraudu- 
lent conveyance  rights.  Consistent  with  the 
policies  underlying  the  Bankruptcy  Code, 
conversions  in  this  msinner  balance  properly 
both  a  family  farmer  debtor's  and  his  vari- 
ous creditors'  rights.  Based  on  this,  the 
Court  holds  Section  302(cKl)  of  the  Family 
Farmer  Bankruptcy  Act  does  not  preclude  a 
family  farmer  debtor  from  voluntarily  con- 
verting to  a  Chapter  12  case  when  the  debt- 
or's Chapter  11  or  13  case  is  (»mmenced 
prior  to  the  effective  date  of  the  Act.  Con- 
sistent with  the  amended  Code  and  Joint 
Explanatory  Statement,  the  Court  must, 
however,  find  that  a  family  farmer's  request 
to  convert  is  "equitable  "  under  the  circum- 
stances. 

In  the  instant  case,  it  is  undisputed  that 
both  Erickson  Partnership  and  the  Swen- 
sons  qualify  for  Chapter  12  relief.  Also,  no 
plans  have  been  filed  and,  therefore,  no  dis- 
closure statement  or  confirmation  hearings 
have  been  set— or  a  discharge  otherwise 
granted  when,  and  if.  either  a  Chapter  11  or 
13  plan  is  confirmed  according  to  the  Bank- 
ruptcy Code.  The  Court  also  notes  that  the 
objectors  have  not  raised  an  issue  as  to  the 
debtors'  ability  to  successfully  reorganize 
under  Chapter  12.  Moreover,  these  are  not 
cases  where  parties  have  substantially  relied 
on  current  law.  The  Court,  therefore,  finds 
that  it  is  "equitable"  to  grant  both  Erickson 
Partnership's  and  the  Swensons'  motions  to 


convert  from  a  case  under  their  respective 
chapters  to  a  case  under  Chapter  13 ' 

Because  the  Court  has  held  that  Section 
302(c)(1)  of  the  Family  Famter  Bankruptcy 
Act  does  not  preclude  a  family  fanner 
debtor  from  voluntarily  converting  to  a 
Chapter  12  case  when  the  debtor's  Chapter 
11  or  13  case  is  commenced  prior  to  the  ef- 
fective date  of  the  Act.  it  need  not  deckle 
the  issue  of  whether  a  dtKnii««»i  pursuant  to 
either  Section  1112(b)  or  Section  1307(b)  for 
the  purpose  of  filing  a  Chapter  12  improper- 
ly allows  a  family  farmer  debtor  to  circum- 
vent the  intended  effect  of  Section  302(cKl) 
of  the  Act,  thereby  violating  the  holding  of 
Central  Trust  Co.  v  Official  Creditors'  Com- 
mittee, 454  U-S.  354  (1982). 

Accordingly,  the  above  and  foregoing 
hereby  constitutes  the  Court's  Findings  of 
Fact  and  Conclusions  of  Law  in  the  above- 
entitled  matters  pursuant  to  Bankr.  RJ>. 
7052  and  9014  and  F.R.  Civ.  P.  53.  Counsel 
for  Erickson  Partnership  and  coimael  for 
the  Swensons  are  directed  to  submit  an  ap- 
propriate order  granting  their  motions  for 
conversion  in  their  separate  cases  in  accord- 
ance with  Bankr.  R.P.  9021. 

Dated  at  Sioux  Falls,  South  Dakota,  this 
8th  day  of  January,  1987. 

By  the  court: 

Pedes  K.  Eck^. 
Bankruptcy  Judge. 

Mr.  President,  we  (aui  remove  any 
ambiguity.  I  hope  we  can  do  it  before 
many  more  deserving  family  fanners 
are  cl(}sed  out  at  the  bankruptcy 
court's  door. 

The  amendment  that  I  am  offering 
here  today  is  very  straightforward.  It 
repeals  the  effective  date  provision  in 
Public  Law  99-554  that  is  inconsistent 
with  the  clear  congressional  intent.  A 
corresponding  amendment  is  today 
being  introduced  in  the  other  body. 

Under  this  amendment,  cases  that 
were  pending  before  the  effective  date 
of  November  26.  1986.  will  be  treated 
as  the  conferees  thought  they  would 
be  treated— individually,  and  based  on 
the  equities  of  each  case. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  <x)n- 
sent  that  the  text  of  the  amendment 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  foUows: 

S.  565 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

sMTioN  I.  sHoirr  'n'n.E. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Family 
Farmer  Equity  Act  of  1987". 

SEC.  1.  KXPANDEI)  APPI.K'ATION  OF  CCKTAIN 
BANKRint-Y  AMENDMENTS  KLUkt- 
IN<:  T(>  FAMILY  FARMERS. 

(a)  Repeal  or  Limitatioh.— Section  302(c) 
of  the  Bankruptcy  Judges.  United  States 


>  Attorney  Blake  also  argued  that  the  plain  mean- 
ing of  Section  302(c><l)  does  not  mean  that  the 
"Subtitle  B"  amendments  do  not  apply  to  caaes 
commenced  prior  to  the  effective  date  of  the 
Family  Parmer  Bankruptcy  Act.  that  of  November 
26.  1988.  but  that  rourts  may  not  properly  consider 
these  provisions  for  pending  caaes  until  the  "effec- 
tive date. "  While  the  Court  finds  some  merit  in  this 
argument,  it  is  more  persuaded  by  the  contenttoa 
that  prohibiting  conversion  results  Is  an  absurd  ap- 
plication of  the  law. 
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Act  of  1966  (Public  Iaw  99-554)  is  amend- 
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This  legislation  is  identical  to  a  provi- 

sinn  rtf  tho  tivhnif>9l  porr<w>tinns  Kill    Tt 


sion.  a  majority  of  my  collea«ues— 56 
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every  one  of  my  colleagues  will  receive    effective 
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competition" 


S.  567 
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TkiHteca,  and  Ftunily  Fumer  Bankruptcy 
Act  of  1986  (Public  Iaw  9»-554)  is  amend- 
ed- 
(1)  by  atilklnc  paragraph  (1),  and 
(1)  by  redcaicnatlnc  paragraphs  (2)  and 
(3)  aa  pangrapiu  (1>  and  (3).  respectively. 

<b)  ItoncT  or  RsPBAL  or  LnuTATioit.— The 
■matdraenta  made  by  subtitle  B  of  title  II 
of  the  Bankruptcy  Judges,  United  SUtes 
Tniateea.  and  Faznlly  Fanner  Bankruptcy 
Act  of  19M  (Public  Law  99-554)  shall  apply 
to- 

(1)  caaea  that  are  pending  under  title  11  of 
tbe  United  States  Code,  or 

(2)  cases  under  UUe   11   of  the  United 
States  Code  that  are  reviewable  on  appeal, 
after  tbe  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 
without  regard  to  whether  such  cases  were 
commenced  before  November  26, 1986.» 


By  Mr.  EXON  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  ZouirsxT): 

8.  566.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tax 
Refonn  Act  of  1984  to  provide  a  spe- 
cial rule  for  mutual  life  insurance 
companies  and  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  provide  de- 
positors in  insolvent  financial  institu- 
tions the  option  of  a  one-time  ordinary 
loss  deduction;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

TAX  aaroiuf  tbcrkical  corrkctions 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  I  am  in- 
troducing legislation  today  to  address 
two  important  issues  which  were  left 
unresolved  when  the  99th  Congress 
failed  to  complete  action  on  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  395.  the  Tech- 
nical Corrections  to  the  Tax  Reform 
Act  of  1986. 

Section  1  of  my  bill  will  establish  a 
level-playing  field  in  the  tax  treatment 
of  life  subsidiaries  of  mutual  property 
and  casualty  insurance  companies. 

The  technical  corrections  measure 
included  a  transition  rule  for  the  life 
insurance  subsidiary  of  Physicians 
Mutual  Insurance  Co.  located  in 
Omaha.  NE.  This  provision,  removing 
the  ownership  differential  on  the  life 
Insurance  subsidiary,  was  agreed  to  in 
both  the  Senate  and  the  House. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  is  identical 
to  the  provision  in  the  technical  cor- 
rections biU  and  will  remove  a  special 
tax  which  is  imposed  on  no  other  simi- 
larly situated  company  in  the  Nation. 

Section  2  of  my  bill  will  provide  the 
depositors  of  insolvent  financial  insti- 
tutions with  an  additional  option  for 
the  tax  treatment  of  their  losses. 

The  Tax  Refonn  Act  of  1986  took  an 
important  first  step  to  aid  these  de- 
positors. Section  905  of  that  bill  allows 
these  depositors  to  treat  their  losses  as 
a  casualty  loss.  While  this  is  greatly 
preferable  to  treatment  as  a  nonbusi- 
ness bad  debt,  casualty  loss  treatment 
also  has  some  inherent  limitations.  It 
provides  no  relief  to  taxpayers  who  do 
not  itemize  their  deductions  and  it 
provides  only  limited  relief  to  taxpay- 
ers with  relatively  small  deposit  losses. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  will 
allow  depositora  at  failed  financial  in- 
stitutions a  one-time  ordinary  loss  de- 
duction, subject  to  a  cap  of  $20,000. 


This  legislation  is  identical  to  a  provi- 
sion of  the  technical  corrections  bill.  It 
will  provide  greater  tax  relief  to  per- 
sons with  relatively  small  accounts  in 
institutions  which  were  not  protected 
by  deposit  insurance  funds.  In  most 
cases,  the  savings  lost  have  been  previ- 
ously subject  to  tax  and  many  deposi- 
tors suffer  tremendous  emotional  and 
financial  hardship  from  the  loss  of 
their  accounts. 

Congress  took  the  first  step  in  the 
Tax  Reform  Act  of  1986.  This  legisla- 
tion will  take  the  next  step  to  provide 
more  meaningful  tax  relief  to  deposi- 
tors with  smaller  accounts. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  essential  that  the 
Congress  address  these  two  important 
issues  as  quickly  as  possible.  By  ad- 
journing without  approving  the  tech- 
nical corrections  bill,  the  99th  Con- 
gress failed  to  truly  complete  its  work 
on  the  Tax  Reform  Act.  I  look  forward 
to  working  with  my  colleagues  in  the 
100th  Congress  to  tie  up  this  loose  end 
and  appreciate  the  cosponsorship  of 
my  Nebraska  colleague.  Senator  Ed 
ZoRiNSKY,  in  this  effort. 


By   Mr.    DeCONCINI   (for   him- 
I     self,    Mr.    Simpson,    and    Mr. 
'      ExoN): 
S.  567.  A  bill  to  clarify  the  circum- 
stances under  which  territorial  provi- 
sions in  licenses  to  distribute  and  sell 
trademarked  malt  beverage  products 
are  lawful  under  the  antitrust  laws:  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

MALT  BEVERAGE  INTERBRAND  COMPETITION  ACT 

•  Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  to- 
gether with  my  esteemed  colleague 
from  Wyoming,  Senator  Simpson,  and 
from  Nebraska,  Senator  Exon,  I  rise  to 
introduce  the  Malt  Beverage  Inter- 
brand  Competition  Act. 

This  legislation  establishes  a  clear 
and  concise  threshold  standard  for  de- 
termining the  legality  of  vertical  non- 
price  restrictions  on  the  distribution 
of  malt  beverages.  It  establishes  this 
threshold  standard  while  at  the  same 
time  preserving  the  current  highly 
competitive  system  of  distribution 
that  has  served  the  consumer  well  for 
more  than  50  years,  and  which  has  en- 
sured that  the  widest  possible  selec- 
tion of  high  quality  malt  beverage 
products  remain  available  at  competi- 
tive prices  to  legal  consumers  every- 
where. 

The  language  of  this  bill  is  word  for 
word  the  same  as  the  bill  I  cospon- 
sored  in  the  last  Congress  on  which 
the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  held 
hearings  in  1985  and  favorably  report- 
ed In  1986.  It  provides  an  identical 
clarification  of  antitrust  laws  with  re- 
spect to  nonprice  vertical  restraints  as 
Congress  granted  the  soft  drink  indus- 
try tn  1980. 

Unfortunately,  last  year  there  was 
no  opportunity  for  the  Senate  to  vote 
on  the  merits  of  this  legislation.  How- 
ever, on  a  procedural  motion  on  a 
somewhat   modified   amendment  ver- 


sion, a  majority  of  my  colleagues— 56 
to  be  exitct— voted  in  favor  of  the  leg- 
islation. The  vote  would  have  been  sig- 
nificantly greater  had  not  a  last 
minute  question  arisen  over  what 
turned  out  to  be  insignificant  and  non- 
substantive changes  in  the  bill's  lan- 
guage when  it  was  transformed  into  an 
amendment.  Ultimately,  in  order  to  ac- 
commodate the  Senate  in  its  desire  to 
wrap  up  business  and  adjourn,  the 
measure  was  withdrawn  with  the  un- 
derstandng  that  it  would  be  revisited 
this  Congress. 

Early  faitroduction  of  the  bill  is  im- 
portant to  start  the  process  of  moving 
this  measure  to  a  vote  in  the  Senate  in 
accordance  with  that  agreement.  I  do 
not  expect  quick  action  in  the  Judici- 
ary Committee,  which  has  many  im- 
portant matters  before  it.  but  I  do 
expect  in  due  course  it  will  take  action 
so  that  the  Senate  may  vote  on  the 
question. 

The  principles  embodied  in  our  legis- 
lation have  strong  precedent.  Seven 
years  ago,  this  body  passed  the  Soft 
Drink  Interbrand  Competition  Act  of 
1980.  At  that  time,  we  voted  by  an 
overwhelming  majority  of  89  to  3  to 
apply  to  the  soft  drink  industry  the 
very  same  legal  standard  we  seek  to 
apply  to  the  malt  beverage  industry. 
The  few  critics  of  the  soft  drink  indus- 
try legislation  made  the  same  argu- 
ments against  it  as  the  critics  of  the 
Malt  Beverage  Interbrand  Competi- 
tion Act  make  today.  However,  in  the 
7  years  since  passage,  those  predic- 
tions of  higher  prices  and  lessened 
competition  have  proved  empty  and 
groundless.  Indeed,  quite  the  reverse  is 
true.  If  advertisements  and  Coca- 
Cola's  recent  tribulations  with  new 
Coke  and  Coke  Classic  are  any  indica- 
tion of  the  competition  within  the  soft 
drink  industry  then  the  doomsayers 
were  indeed  mistaken. 

Not  only  would  competition  in  the 
beer  industry  continue  unabated  but 
other  worthy  goals  would  be  fulfilled. 
Mr.  President,  in  light  of  the  cost  of 
antitrust  litigation  and  the  current 
burden  tiiat  it  places  on  business  and 
the  courts,  it  is  incumbent  on  Con- 
gress to  take  all  reasonable  and  work- 
able steps  to  eliminate  frivolous  and 
harassing  suits. 

Under  current  law.  individual  States 
decide  whether  to  allow,  forbid,  or  re- 
quire exclusive  territories  for  malt 
beverages.  Currently  27  States  man- 
date that  beer  be  distributed  through 
exclusive  territories.  The  legislation 
we  are  introducing  does  absolutely 
nothing  to  change  that.  If  anything 
our  legislation  enhances  the  ability  of 
States  to  regulate  beer  and  other  malt 
beverages. 

The  last  Congress  produced  critics  of 
the  Malt  Beverage  Interbrand  Compe- 
tition Act  who  gave  free  rein  to  their 
imaginations.  I  am  confident  that 
before   the    100th   Congress   is   over. 


every  one  of  my  colleagues  will  receive 
more  than  one  fanciful  account  of 
what  this  legislation  does.  So  before 
the  silly  season  begins  let  me  state 
quite  simply  what  our  bill  does. 

The  Malt  Beverage  Interbrand  Com- 
petition Act  is  designed  to  clarify  anti- 
trust law  regarding  exclusive  territori- 
al agreements  between  a  brewery  and 
the  wholesale  distributor  of  that  brew- 
ery's particular  brand  of  beer.  Territo- 
rial franchises  for  the  distribution  of 
malt  beverages  have  been  the  custom 
since  the  repeal  of  prohibition  some  52 
years  ago.  But  even  though  these  ter- 
ritorial agreements  have  helped  sus- 
tain the  intense  market  competition 
that  characterizes  the  beer  industry, 
they  have  engendered  unnecessary 
antitrust  accusations.  The  Malt  Bever- 
age Interbrand  Competition  Act  would 
alleviate  the  burden  that  frivolous 
suits  impose  on  courts  and  business 
people  across  America.  Many  of  those 
suits  are  in  fact  little  more  than  con- 
tract or  tort  actions  using  the  more  fa- 
vorable damage  and  attorney  fee  pro- 
visions of  the  antitrust  laws. 

This  bill  would  codify  for  the  beer 
industry  the  prevailing  Supreme  Court 
case  relating  to  vertical  nonprice  re- 
strictions or  territorial  franchises.  In 
1977,  the  Supreme  Court  ruled  in  Con- 
tinental TV  versus  GTE  Sylvania  that 
territorial  agreements  between  manu- 
facturers and  wholesalers  are  not  per 
se  violations  of  the  Sherman  or  Clay- 
ton Acts.  The  Court  said  that  the  le- 
gality of  challenges  to  territorial 
agreements  would  be  examined  under 
a  "rule  of  reason."  The  Court  further 
identified  the  significant  competitive 
efficiencies  which  could  be  achieved 
through  territorial  agreements. 
Among  the  efficiencies  cited  by  the 
Court  were  increased  retailer  and  dis- 
tributor investment,  greater  promo- 
tional activities,  and  more  effective 
quality  controls.  Finally,  the  Court 
held  that  the  benefits  of  interbrand 
competition  gained  through  these  effi- 
ciencies could  justify  the  restriction  of 
intrabrand  competition. 

While  the  Court's  decision  in  the 
Sylvania  case  has  been  universally  ap- 
plauded, the  Supreme  Court  has  not 
directly  reexamined  the  meaning  and 
application  of  the  rule  of  reason  test. 
Lower  courts  have  thus  had  great  dif- 
ficulty in  agreeing  on  the  approach  to 
the  Supreme  Court's  articulated 
standard.  This  has,  unfortunately,  led 
to  innumerable  and  costly  law  suits  in 
the  lower  courts  and  varying  interpre- 
tations of  the  rule  of  reason. 

Mr.  President,  the  Malt  Beverage  In- 
terbrand Competition  Act  would  cut 
through  all  this  confusion.  It  would  es- 
tablish a  threshold  test  for  measuring 
antitrust  claims  based  on  vertic^  non- 
price  restrictions  and  would  eliminate 
those  claims  that  pose  no  threat  to 
consumers  or  competition.  The  opera- 
tive language  of  the  bill  establishes 
that  where  there  is  "substantial  and 


effective  interbrand  competition" 
among  manufacturers  and  wholesalers 
of  malt  beverages,  territorial  contracts 
are  permissible  under  antitrust  laws.  It 
is  that  simple.  The  Court  would  evalu- 
ate a  case  using  a  clear  and  concise 
test— that  is,  is  there  substantial  and 
effective  competition  in  the  market?  If 
there  is.  then  the  case  could  be  dis- 
missed quickly.  If  not,  then  the  court 
should  undertake  a  full  investigation 
as  stipulated  under  the  rule  of  reason. 
In  short,  Mr.  President,  this  bill  would 
help  the  courts  and  the  defendants  get 
to  the  merits  of  these  cases  more 
quickly  and  more  efficiently  without 
unduly  burdening  the  small  business 
person  with  excessive  legal  fees  and 
expenses. 

Our  legislation  would  further  en- 
tourage the  vigorous  interbrand  com- 
petition that  presently  exists  and 
which  benefits  consumers.  Competi- 
tion in  the  beer  industry  is  between 
brands— Budweiser  competes  against 
Miller,  Coors,  Strohs,  et  cetera.  In  the 
beer  industry,  everyone  is  fighting  ev- 
eryone else  for  a  market  share.  How 
well  a  company  does  is  determined  by 
its  ability  to  get  the  highest  quality 
product  to  the  widest  range  of  outlets 
at  the  lowest  possible  price.  The  terri- 
torial system  of  wholesale  beer  distri- 
bution has  proved  to  be  the  most  effi- 
cient means  of  providing  these  essen- 
tial elements  of  a  successful  and  com- 
petitive business. 

Under  the  present  distribution 
system,  which  would  remain  intact 
with  passage  of  our  bill,  the  l(x;al 
wholesaler  is  required  by  contract 
with  the  brewery  to  service  all  ac- 
counts within  a  given  territory  wheth- 
er they  buy  one  case  or  a  tractor-trail- 
er load.  The  wholesaler  is  responsible 
for  the  freshness  of  the  product,  the 
cleaniness  of  the  shelves,  taps,  and 
coils,  and  all  local  promotions— includ- 
ing store  setups  and  charitable  fimc- 
tions.  Any  negligence  can  easily  be 
traced  back  to  the  wholesaler.  There- 
fore, the  territorial  system  of  beer  dis- 
tribution ensures  meticulous  service  to 
the  retailer  through  the  wholesaler's 
contractual  accountability  to  the 
brewery.  It  is  truly  a  system  of  checlcs 
and  balances.  It  is  that  system  which 
the  Malt  Beverage  Interbrand  Compe- 
tition Act  seeks  to  preserve  and  pro- 
mote. 

This  bill  will  serve  the  interest  of 
business,  government,  and  the  con- 
sumer. Such  a  confluence  of  benefit 
without  harm  is  rare. 

I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to  con- 
sider these  substantial  merits  and  to 
separate  fact  from  fancy  in  the  debate 
surrounding  this  issue.  I  also  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of 
the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
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Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  oj  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

Section  1.  That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as 
the  "Malt  Beverage  Interbrand  Competition 
Act". 

See.  2.  Nothing  contained  In  any  antitrust 
law  shall  render  unlawful  the  inclusion  and 
enforcement  in  any  written  contract  in 
effect  on  or  entered  into  after  the  effective 
date  of  this  Act  by  any  brewer,  importer, 
trademark  owner,  or  trademark  licensee  of  a 
trademarked  malt  beverage  with  any  whole- 
sale distributor  of  provisions  granting  the 
wholesale  distributor  the  sole  and  exclusive 
right  to  distribute  and  to  sell  such  product 
in  any  defined  geographic  area  within  any 
State  and  limiting  such  exclusive  distributor 
to  the  distribution  and  sale,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, of  such  product  only  for  ultimate 
resale  to  consumers  within  that  defined  geo- 
graphic area  when  such  product  is  in  sub- 
stantial and  effective  competition  with 
other  malt  beverage  products  within  that 
defined  geographical  area. 

Sec.  3.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued to  legalize  the  enforcement  of  provi- 
sions described  in  section  2  of  this  Act  in 
any  written  contract  described  in  that  sec- 
tion by  means  of  price-fixing  agreements, 
horizontal  restraints  of  trade,  or  group  boy- 
cotts, if  such  agreement,  restraints,  or  boy- 
cotts would  otherwise  be  unlawful. 

Sec.  4.  As  used  in  this  Act.  the  term  "anti- 
trust law"  means  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act 
to  protect  trade  and  commerce  against  un- 
lawful! restraints  and  monopolies"  (Sher- 
man Act),  approved  July  2,  1890,  the  Feder- 
al Trade  Commission  Act,  approved  Septem- 
ber 26.  1914.  and  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to 
supplement  existing  laws  against  unlawful 
restraints  and  monopolies,  and  for  other 
purposes"  (Clayton  Act),  approved  October 
15.  1914,  and  all  amendments  to  such  Acts. 

Sec.  5.  As  used  in  this  Act.  "malt  bever- 
age" shall  mean  and  include  beer  of  all 
types  and  varieties  as  defined  in  any  Federal 
or  State  statute,  ale,  porter,  stout,  and  all 
other  similarly  designated  fermented  bever- 
ages containing  one-half  of  1  per  centum  or 
more  alcohol  by  volume. 

Sec.  6.  As  used  in  this  Act,  the  term 
"State"  includes  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  any  territory  or  possession  of  the 
United  SUtes. 

Sec.  7.  This  Act  shall  not  invalidate  or 
affect  any  provision  of  the  laws  of  any 
State.* 


By  Mr.  HATCH  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  DeCONCINI): 
S.  568.  A  bill  to  protect  patent 
owners  from  importation  into  the 
United  States  of  goods  made  overseas 
by  use  of  a  U.S.  patented  pnx^ss:  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

PROCESS  patent  AMENDMENTS  ACT 

•  Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  introduce  this  legislation, 
along  with  my  colleague  Senator 
DeConcini.  to  close  a  loophole  in  the 
U.S.  patent  law.  This  loophole  consti- 
tutes a  serious  threat  to  American 
business  by  permitting  foreign  compa- 
nies to  pirate  American  process  pat- 
ents and  then  sell  the  pnxluct  in  the 
United  SUtes. 

The  importance  of  closing  this  gap 
was  first  recognized  in  the  1966  report 
of  the  President's  Commission  on  the 
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Patent  System.  More  recently,  it  was 
included  in  the  President's  competi- 
tiveness initlmtlve  of  this  year  and 
stroncly  endorsed  by  the  President's 
Commisrion  cm  Indiistrial  Competi- 
tiveness in  1M4. 

The  Process  Patent  Amendments 
Act  of  1987  contains  the  same  lan- 
guage as  S.  1543  that  passed  the  Judi- 
ciary Cmmnlttee  and  the  Senate 
unanimously  during  the  99th  Con- 
gress. During  the  98th  Congress,  the 
Patent  Law  Amendments  of  1983.  in- 
tnidiiced  by  Senator  IfcC.  liathlas. 
it^  induded  a  movlsion  to  extend 
patent  protection  to  the  product  re- 
sulting from  the  process.  Hearings 
woe  held  in  both  the  98th  and  99th 
Congresses  within  the  Subcommittee 
oa  Patents.  Copjnrights  and  Trade- 
marks and  Senator  DcCoMcnn,  chair- 
man of  that  subcommittee  plans  to 
hold  hearings  on  this  bill  in  the  early 
part  of  the  100th  Congress  as  well. 

Under  current  U.S.  patent  law,  in- 
ventors may  obtain  two  types  of  pat- 
ents: prodiict  patents  and  process  pat- 
ents. The  first  protects  the  product 
itself:  the  second  protects  the  process 
by  which  a  product  is  made,  usually  a 
complex  chemical  or  industrial  proc- 
ess. A  patent  is  infringed  if  the  patent- 
ed invention  is  made,  used,  or  sold  in 
the  United  States.  Making,  using,  or 
selling  the  invention  outside  the 
United  StiUes  does  not  constitute  in- 
fringement, nor  does  the  mere  impor- 
tation of  the  Invention. 

Where  the  patented  invention  is  a 
product,  or  tangible  article,  a  foreign 
competitor  caimot  avoid  liability  to 
the  patent  holder  by  manufacturing 
the  product  overseas  and  importing  it 
for  the  U.S.  market  since  use  or  sale  of 
the  product  in  the  United  States 
would  constitute  infringement  of  the 
patent.  In  such  cases,  the  product 
patent  holder  could  obtain  damages  or 
an  injunction  based  on  this  use  or  sale. 

However,  when  the  patent  claims  a 
process  or  method,  only  the  use  of  the 
process  in  the  United  States  consti- 
tutes infringement.  Use  of  the  process 
outside  the  United  States  will  not  in- 
fringe the  U.S.  patent,  nor  will  sale  of 
products  nuule  by  the  patented  proc- 
ess. Therefore,  while  an  inventor  can 
prevent  the  importation  of  patented 
products,  and  can  stop  the  sale  of 
products  made  In  the  United  States 
using  his  patented  process,  he  cannot 
prevent  the  importation  and  sale  of  a 
product  using  his  patented  process 
made  in  another  coimtry. 

When  an  inventor  alleges  an  in- 
fringement of  his  patented  process, 
the  International  Trade  Commission 
provides  the  only  remedy  under  cur- 
rent law.  There,  the  inventor  must 
show  that  the  imported  products  "de- 
stroy or  substantially  Injure"  the  in- 
dustry in  which  the  inventor  is  in- 
volved. In  practice,  this  has  required 
an  inordinately  high  standard  of 
proof,  and  the  remedy  is  seldom  used. 


In  any  case,  the  only  available  relief  is 
injunctive;  no  award  of  damages  is 
available  from  the  ITC.  The  bill  I  in- 
troduce today  would  provide  a  remedy 
under  the  patent  laws  for  this  situa- 
tion, bringing  our  policy  into  line  with 
that  of  our  major  industrial  trading 
partners. 

It  is  important  to  emphasize  that 
this  bill  extending  process  of  patent 
protection  to  the  products  of  the  proc- 
ess is  the  legal  norm  in  many  other 
countries.  This  principle  is  also  incor- 
porated in  the  European  Patent  Con- 
vention, the  Community  Patent  Con- 
vention, and  the  World  Intellectual 
Property  Organization  [WIPO]  Treaty 
on  Harmonization.  The  following  ex- 
cerpt from  a  1986  memorandum  on 
process  patent  law  prepared  by  the 
International  Bureau  of  WIPO  out- 
lines the  rationale  for  including  prod- 
ucts obtained  from  a  patented  process 
in  the  scope  of  the  protection  afforded 
by  the  process  patent: 

The  extension  [to  the  product  of  the  proc- 
ess] seems  to  be  an  exception  to  the  princi- 
ple that  the  protection  conferred  by  a 
patent  or  another  title  of  protection  for  an 
invention  Is  defined  by  the  object  of  the  in- 
vention. In  the  case  of  the  said  principle 
wotild  mean  that  the  owner  of  a  process 
patent  could  only  exclude  others  from  using 
the  patented  process.  The  legal  provisons 
which  extend  process  protection  to  products 
obtained  by  the  patented  process  are  based 
on  practical  economic  considerations.  A 
process  which  leads  to  a  specific  product 
presents  an  economic  value  only  through 
the  product.  However,  it  is  not  always  possi- 
ble to  obtain  a  patent  for  the  product;  for 
exaaiple,  the  product  may  not  be  new  or 
may— although  new— lack  inventive  step. 
The  invention  of  a  new  and  inventive  proc- 
ess for  the  production  of  such  a  product 
which  is  not  patentable  constitutes  an  im- 
portant technological  advance  but  the 
reward  granted  through  a  process  patent  is 
not  important  because— without  an  exten- 
sion to  the  product— the  process  patent 
woidd  be  difficult  to  enforce  (since  infringe- 
ment of  the  process  is  difficult  to  prove)  and 
could  even  be  circumvented  by  use  of  the 
process  in  another  country  where  the  proc- 
ess is  protected.  In  order  to  make  patent 
protection  of  a  process  meaningful,  it  is 
therefore  necessary  to  consider  the  patent- 
ed process  and  the  resulting  product  as  a 
whole,  with  the  consequence  that  process 
protection  is  automatically  extended  to  the 
resulting  product  even  if  the  said  product 
has  not  been  claimed.— "Extension  of 
Patent  Protection  of  a  Process  to  the  Prod- 
uct* Obtained  by  that  Process:  Proof  of  In- 
fringement of  a  Process  Patent,"  Memoran- 
dum by  the  International  Bureau  of  WIPO. 
March  12,  1986,  pp.  3-4. 

POREIGN  PROCESS  PATENT  LEGISLATION 

Importation,  use  and  sale  in  the 
United  States  of  products  produced  by 
processes  patented  in  this  country  se- 
verely diminishes  the  value  of  such 
patents.  This  practice  must  be  effec- 
tively countered  by  changes  in  the 
patent  laws  to  protect  the  legitimate 
interests  of  U.S.  inventors.  Expanding 
the  scope  of  our  laws  to  bring  them 
into  conformity  with  the  European 
Patent  Convention  and  the  national 


laws  of  many  industrialized  coimtries 
is  necessary  to  protect  the  continued 
growth  of  American  business.  The  fol- 
lowing ohart  summarizes  the  protec- 
tion offered  to  process  patent  holders 
in  the  group  B  or  development  market 
economy  countries.  In  addition,  some 
typical  examples  of  foreign  laws  in 
this  area  are  helpful  for  comparison. 
As  the  Ohart  and  summaries  indicate, 
most  covntries'  patent  laws  are  struc- 
tured so  that  the  direct  product  of  a 
patented  process  is  also  included 
within  the  scope  of  the  patent.  Nearly 
one-half  of  those  coimtries  make  im- 
portation an  infringement. 

PROCESS  MTENT  PROTECTION  IN  GROUP  6  COUNTRIES 
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Denmark 

SECTION  3 

(1)  Thfe  exclusive  right  conferred  by  a 
patent  shall  imply  that  no  one  except  the 
proprietor  of  the  patent  may  without  per- 
mission exploit  the  invention: 

(1)  by  making,  offering,  putting  on  the 
market  or  using  a  product  which  is  the  sub- 
ject-matter of  the  patent,  or  by  importing  or 
stocking  the  product  for  these  purposes: 

(ii)  by  using  a  process  which  is  the  sub- 
ject-matter of  the  patent  or  by  offering  the 
process  for  use  In  this  country  if  the  person 
offering  the  process  knows,  or  it  is  obvious 
in  the  circumstances,  that  the  use  of  the 
process  is  prohibited  without  the  consent  of 
the  proprietor  of  the  patent: 

(ili)  by  offering,  putting  on  the  nuirket  or 
using  a  product  obtained  by  a  process  which 
is  the  subject-matter  of  the  patent  or  by  im- 
porting or  stocking  the  product  for  these 
purposes. 


CRAPm  TmtSK.— RIGHTS  AND  OBUGATIONS 
ATTACHED  TO  THE  PATENT 

Article  28.-1.  The  scope  of  protection 
conferred  by  a  patent  shall  be  determined 
by  the  terms  of  the  claims.  The  description 
of  the  invention  and  the  drawings,  however, 
shall  serve  to  construe  the  claims. 

2.  Where  a  patent  relates  to  a  process,  the 
protection  conferred  by  the  patent  shall 
extend  to  the  products  directly  obtained  by 
that  process. 

Article  29.— A  patent  confers  the  right  to 
prohibit  any  other  person,  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  proprietor  of  the  patent: 

(a)  from  making,  offering,  putting  on  the 
market,  using,  or  importing  or  storing  for 
such  purposes  the  product  to  which  the 
patent  relates: 

(b)  from  using  a  process  to  which  the 
patent  relates,  or,  where  such  other  person 
knows,  or  where  it  is  obvious  in  the  circum- 
stances, that  the  use  of  the  process  is  pro- 
hibited without  the  consent  of  the  proprie- 
tor of  the  patent,  from  offering  the  process 
for  use  within  French  territory: 

(c)  from  offering,  putting  on  the  market, 
using,  or  importing  or  storing  for  such  pur- 
poses the  product  obtained  directly  by  the 
process  to  which  the  patent  relates. 

Great  Britain 

STATUTES,  regulations,  &  TREATIES 

PatenU  Act  1977 
Infringement 
60.— <1)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  this 
section,  a  person  Infringes  a  patent  for  an 
invention  if,  but  only  if,  while  the  patent  is 
In  force,  he  does  any  of  the  following  things 
in  the  United  Kingdom  in  relation  to  the  in- 
vention without  the  consent  of  the  proprie- 
tor of  the  patent,  that  Is  to  say— 

(a)  where  the  invention  is  a  product,  he 
makes,  disposes  of,  offers  to  dispose  of.  uses 
or  imports  the  product  or  keeps  it  whether 
for  disposal  or  otherwise: 

(b)  where  the  invention  is  a  process,  he 
uses  the  process  or  he  offers  it  for  use  in  the 
United  Kingdom  when  he  knows,  or  it  is  ob- 
vious to  a  reasonable  person  in  the  circum- 
stances, that  its  use  there  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  proprietor  would  be  an  infringe- 
ment of  the  patent: 

(c)  where  the  invention  is  a  process,  he 
disposes  of,  offers  to  dispose  of,  uses  or  Im- 
ports any  product  obtained  directly  by 
means  of  that  process  or  keeps  any  such 
product  whether  for  disposal  or  otherwise. 

S  5.— No-one  may  make  an  occupation  of 
the  following  without  the  consent  of  the 
patentee:— I.  Manufacturing,  imi>orting  or 
offering  for  sale  an  article  which  is  patented 
or  prepared  by  a  patented  method:  or  2. 
Using  the  patented  method.— The  following 
is  however,  permissible  having  no  regard  for 
a  Patent:— a)  The  use  of  articles  accompany- 
ing or  connected  with  means  of  transport 
from  other  countries  when  these  come  to 
this  country  for  limited  periods,  and  b)  The 
continued  use  of  articles  arrived  by  and  be- 
longing to  means  of  transport  which  have 
been  purchased  abroad  for  Icelandic  curren- 
cy or  for  an  Icelandic  vessel  which  has 
broken  down  at  sea  and  been  repaired 
abroad. 

Italy 

§  2.— The  patent  concerning  a  new  indus- 
trial method  or  process  confers  upon  the 
patentee  the  exclusive  use  thereof. 

The  exclusive  use  includes  also  commer- 
cializing the  product  directly  obtained  by 
the  new  industrial  method  or  prooeas.  If  the 
product  is  a  new  one,  every  identical  prod- 


uct Is  presumed  to  have  been  obtained, 
unless  there  is  evidence  to  the  contrary,  but 
the  method  or  process  which  is  the  subject 
of  the  patent. 

Japan 

3.  "Working"  in  respect  of  an  invention  in 
this  Law  shall  mean  the  following  acts: 

<  1 )  In  an  invention  of  a  thing,  acts  of  man- 
ufacturing, using,  transferring,  leasing,  ex- 
hibiting for  the  purpose  of  transfer  or  lease, 
or  Importing  the  thing: 

(2)  In  an  invention  of  a  process,  acts  of 
using  the  process: 

(3)  In  an  invention  of  a  process  of  manu- 
facturing a  thing,  acts  of  using,  transfer- 
ring, leasing,  exhibiting  for  the  purpose  of 
transfer  or  lease,  or  importing  the  thing 
produced  by  the  process  in  addition  to  those 
as  mentioned  in  the  procedlng  items. 

Portugal 
Article  214.  A  penalty  of  SOO  to  10,000  es- 
cudos,  to  which  may  be  added  imprisonment 
for  a  period  of  from  one  to  six  months,  will 
be  imposed  on  those  who,  during  the  period 
of  legal  protection,  should  prejudice  the 
owner  of  a  patent  in  the  exercise  of  his 
right  in  any  of  the  following  ways: 

1.  Manufacturing,  without  license  from 
the  title  holder,  the  articles  or  products  cov- 
ered by  the  patent: 

2.  Ehnploying,  without  the  said  license,  the 
means  and  processes  or  using  new  applica- 
tions of  means  and  processes  forming  the 
subject  of  the  patent; 

3.  Importing,  selling,  offering  for  sale,  put- 
ting in  circulation  or  concealing,  in  bad 
faith,  products  obtained  in  any  of  the  ways 
referred  to. 

Sweden 

SECTION  3 

The  exclusive  right  conferred  by  a  patent 
implies,  with  the  exceptions  stated  below, 
that  no  one  except  the  proprietor  of  the 
patent  may,  without  the  proprietor's  con- 
sent, use  the  invention  by 

(1)  making,  offering,  putting  on  the 
market  or  using  a  product  protected  by  the 
patent  or  importing  or  possessing  such  prod- 
uct for  these  purposes: 

(2)  using  a  process  which  is  protected  by 
the  patent  or,  while  knowing,  or  it  being  ob- 
vious from  the  circumstances,  that  the  use 
of  the  process  is  prohibited  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  proprietor  of  the  patent,  offer- 
ing the  process  for  use  in  this  country: 

StatuUi,  Regvlationi  and  Treaties 

(3)  offering,  putting  on  the  market,  or 
using  products  made  by  a  process  protected 
by  the  patent  or  Importing  or  possessing  the 
product  for  these  purposes. 

Switzerland 
If  the  invention  concerns  a  process,  the  ef- 
fects of  the  patent  shall  extend  to  the  im- 
mediate products  of  the  process. 

section  it 

If  the  invention  concerns  a  process  for  the 
numufacture  of  a  new  product,  every  prod- 
uct of  the  same  composition  shall  be  pre- 
sumed to  have  been  made  by  the  patented 
process  until  proof  to  the  contrary  has  been 
adduced. 

Subsection  1  shall  apply  by  analogy  in  the 
case  of  a  process  for  the  manufacture  of  a 
known  product  if  the  patentee  shows  prima 
facie  evidence  of  Infringement  of  the 
patent. 


WKSTOBtMAHT 


PART  NINE.- INPKINCnfBIT  OP  PARKT 

ATticU47 
(DA  person  who  uses  an  invention  ood- 
trary  to  the  provisions  of  Articles  6.  7,  and  8 
may  be  sued  by  the  injured  party  to  enjoin 
such  use. 

(2)  A  person  making  such  lue  intentional- 
ly or  negligently  shall  be  liable  tat  compen- 
sation to  the  injured  party  for  the  damace 
suffered  therefrom.  If  the  infringer  has 
acted  with  only  slight  negligence,  the  court 
may  fix,  in  lieu  of  compensation,  an  indem- 
nity being  between  the  damage  to  the  in- 
jured party  and  the  profit  which  has  ac- 
crued to  the  infringer. 

(3)  In  the  case  of  an  invention  whose  sub- 
ject matter  is  a  process  for  the  production 
of  a  new  substance,  any  substance  of  the 
same  nature  shall,  in  the  absence  of  proof 
to  the  contrary,  be  deemed  to  have  been 
produced  by  the  patented  process. 

AHxclee 
The  effect  of  the  patent  shall  be  such 
that  only  the  patentee  is  authorized  to 
produce,  put  on  the  market,  offer  for  sale, 
or  use,  the  subject  matter  of  the  invention 
industrially,  commercially  or  professionally. 
If  the  patent  has  been  granted  for  a  proceaa. 
the  effect  shall  also  extend  to  the  products 
obtained  directly  by  means  of  such  proceas. 

Convention  on  the  Grant  or  Euhopeah 
Patents 

(European  Patent  Convention) 

Done  at  Munich  on  October  5,  1973 

ARTICLE  S4 

Rights  conferred  by  a  European  patent 
(DA  European  patent  shall,  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  paragraph  2,  confer  on  its 
proprietor  from  the  date  of  publication  of 
the  mention  of  its  grant,  in  each  Contract- 
ing State  in  respect  of  which  it  is  granted, 
the  same  right  as  would  be  conferred  by  a 
national  patent  granted  in  that  State. 

(2)  If  the  subject-matter  of  the  European' 
patent  is  a  process,  the  protection  conferred 
by  the  patent  shall  extend  to  the  products 
directly  obtained  by  such  process. 

(3)  Any  infringement  of  a  European 
patent  shall  be' dealt  with  by  national  law. 

ANALYSIS  OP  PROVISIONS 

This  proposal  provides  an  effective 
remedy  by  applying  the  process  patent 
protection  to  the  sale,  use,  or  importa- 
tion of  products  made  in  violation  of 
the  patented  process.  Therefore.  U.S. 
manufacturers  will  be  responsible  for 
assuring  that  materials  they  receive 
from  foreign  suppliers  are  not  vaaAe 
by  a  process  that  violates  a  U.S. 
patent.  In  bringing  a  case  under  this 
bill,  the  patentholder  would  be  re- 
quired to  inform  the  importing  party 
that  he  suspects  the  materials  are 
made  by  a  process  on  which  he  holds  a 
patent.  The  importing  party  would 
then  decide  whether  to  demonstrate 
that  the  materials  are  not  made  with 
the  patented  process,  or  to  seek  an- 
other source  for  those  supplies.  To 
prevail  in  his  claim,  the  patentholder 
would  bring  in  expert  witnesses  and 
circumstantial  evidence  to  persuade  a 
court  that  there  is  substantial  likeli- 
hood that  his  patented  process  was 
used  by  the  foreign  supplier. 
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This  bill  is  drafted  to  cause  minimal       Rill  damages  in  a  process  patent  in-    or  distributor  chooses  to  shift  to  a  dif- 
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This  bill  ia  drafted  to  cause  minimal 
dlsrupUon  of  ongoing  business.  The 
bOl  aiHiUes  only  to  products  Imported 
after  the  date  of  enactment  and  would 
grandfather  certain  existing  supply  ar- 
rangements for  the  duration  of  the 
contract  where  equitable  consider- 
ations dictate.  Finally,  the  bill  requires 
the  Department  of  Conunerce  to  ex- 
amine the  impact  of  the  bill  on  af  f  ect- 
ed  domestie  industries. 

Under  this  bill,  there  is  no  liabUity 
for  damages  for  any  infringing  activi- 
ties—that is.  any  importations,  uses,  or 
sales  of  the  product— prior  to  the  time 
of  nottee.  defined  as  either  knowledge 
cm  the  part  of  the  infringer  or  notifi- 
cation in  writing  to  the  infringer.  The 
JytdkAary  Committee  and  the  Senate, 
in  pawling  this  bill  unanimously,  envi- 
sims  three  types  of  infringer 

First.  The  manufacturer  who  uses 
the  process  without  authorization  is 
fully  liable  imder  the  bill  if  he  engages 
in  importing,  using,  or  selling  the  re- 
sulting product  in  the  United  States. 

Seoood.  An  innocent,  that  is  un- 
knowing, infringing  retailer,  who  is 
purchasing  from  a  domestic  party 
other  than  the  manufacturer,  has  no 
liability  whatever  for  retail  sales  for  18 
months  after  notice,  as  long  as  he  dis- 
closes his  supplier.  During  this  time. 
the  retailer  may  seU  existing  inventory 
and  units  ordered  at  the  time  of 
notice.  This  second  category  of  in- 
fringer would  encompass  many  small 
retailers  such  as  comer  drugstores. 
The  disdosiire  requirement  will  allow 
the  patentholder  to  trace  the  distribu- 
tion chain  to  the  original  manufactur- 
er or  a  U.S.  purchaser  with  liability 
for  the  goods. 

Third.  All  other  infringers— the  im- 
porters, wholesalers,  and  distributors 
who  do  not  themselves  use  the  proc- 
ess—are entitled  to  limit  their  liability 
by  making  a  request  for  disclosure  to  a 
process  patentholder  or  licensee 
before  purchasing  goods  that  may 
have  been  made  without  authorization 
by  his  patented  process.  This  request 
asks  the  patentholder  to  list  all  his 
patented  processes  that  could  he  used 
to  make  a  specified  product  that  the 
iwtential  infringer  is  considering  pur- 
chasing. If  the  patentholder  then 
brings  a  suit  and  shows  that  the  prod- 
ucts were  made  with  his  process,  the 
infringer  is  entitled  to  a  grace  period 
of  6  mcmths  from  the  time  of  notice  to 
sell  or  use  prenotice  inventory,  subject 
only  to  reasonable  royalties.  If  the 
patentholder  does  not  respond  to  the 
request  for  disclosure,  or  his  response 
does  not  include  the  patent  that  he 
subsequently  charges  is  infringed,  the 
grace  period  is  18  months,  and  covers 
not  only  inventory  but  orders  made 
after  notice  and  received  within  the 
grace  period.  In  either  case,  full  dam- 
ages and  injunctive  relief  are  available 
to  the  patentholder  after  the  grace 
period  elapses. 


Rill  damages  in  a  process  patent  in- 
fringement suit  are  usually  gauged  by 
the  court's  assessment  of  the  direct 
and  indirect  loss  of  sales  to  the  pat- 
entholder, with  the  possibility  of  dou- 
bling or  trebling  these  damages  if 
there  is  a  finding  of  willful  infringe- 
ment. Reasonable  royalties  In  particu- 
lar cases  should  reflect  the  amount 
that  reasonably  prudent  business 
people  would  have  agreed  to  in  an 
arm's  length  transaction  at  a  time 
prior  to  the  Infringement. 

Defending  against  patent  infringe- 
ment charges  is  a  normal  burden  of 
doing  business  in  America  and  around 
the  world  in  the  technologically  so- 
phisticated commercial  conditions  of 
the  1980's.  In  the  case  of  importers, 
wholesalers,  and  distributors,  if  the 
goods  are  found  to  be  made  with  an  in- 
fringing process,  then  for  the  duration 
of  the  grace  period  defendants  will 
have  to  pay  only  what  they  would 
have  been  paying  all  along  if  the  proc- 
ess had  been  luiown  and  they  had 
been  able  to  obtain  a  license  from  the 
patentholder.  The  remedy  limitation 
here  is  not  to  be  construed  as  a  com- 
pulsory license,  or  as  a  precedent  for 
other  areas  of  patent  law  or  types  of 
patent  infringement.  The  committee 
finds  the  grace  period  policy  to  be  jus- 
tified only  in  the  context  of  a  bill  in- 
tended to  strengthen  process  patent 
protection.  It  is  justified  because  of 
the  elusive  character  of  process  inven- 
tions, from  the  standpoint  of  infring- 
ers who  are  involved  only  with  the  re- 
sulting products  and  not  with  the  use 
of  the  process  itself.  From  the  begin- 
ning of  congressional  consideration  of 
process  patent  reform  in  1983  all  pro- 
ponents of  the  legislation  have  accept- 
ed the  restriction  of  the  scope  of  the 
bill  to  exclude  infringing  activity- 
other  than  the  actual  use  of  the  proc- 
ess—that occurs  before  the  infringer  is 
on  notice.  The  remedy  limitations  are 
simply  a  mechanism  for  realizing  this 
principle  in  practice  by  allowing  the 
unluiowing  infringers,  once  notice  is 
estgblished  to  sell  the  inventory  accu- 
mulated prior  to  notice  for  a  reasona- 
ble period  of  time  with  limitations  on 
their  exposure  to  damages. 

The  phrase  "compulsory  license"  im- 
plies an  ongoing  right  of  the  licensee 
to  do  business  In  perpetuity  without 
pennission  from  the  patent  owner. 
Such  a  right  has  no  place  in  U.S. 
patent  law.  and  no  such  right  Is  con- 
templated In  this  bill.  The  temporary 
grace  periods  have  as  their  sole  pur- 
pose to  allow  the  infringer  to  rid  him- 
self of  products  he  had  purchased  and 
fulfill  business  commitments  made 
prior  to  the  time  he  was  made  aware 
of  the  infringement  of  a  U.S.  process 
patent,  and  to  either  close  down  his 
business  in  this  line  or  find  an  alterna- 
tive source  of  supply  that  does  not  in- 
fringe the  patent.  The  remedy  limita- 
tion is  only  available  once  for  a  given 
product:  If  the  importer,  wholesaler. 


or  distributor  chooses  to  shift  to  a  dif- 
ferent supplier,  he  will  be  fully  liable 
from  the  time  of  notice  should  the 
process  patentholder  bring  another 
action  a|[ainst  him  with  respect  to  the 
same  product. 

The  grace  period  is  extended  to  18 
months  only  if  the  patentholder  failed 
to  cooperate  with  the  importer,  whole- 
saler, or  distributor's  advance  request 
for  a  process  patent  disclosure  that 
would  help  in  finding  legitimate 
sources  of  supply  and  instructing  such 
sources  as  to  what  processes  should  be 
avoided.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  im- 
porter, wholesaler,  or  distributor  fails 
to  show  good  faith  by  maldng  the  ad- 
vance request,  he  is  ineligible  for  any 
grace  period.  And  of  course,  he  must 
tie  an  innocent  infringer,  that  it,  not 
have  knowledge  that  the  products 
were  made  by  the  patented  process,  to 
be  eligible  for  the  remedy  limitation. 

Similarly,  the  treatment  of  retailers 
should  not  be  construed  as  an  unlimit- 
ed compulsory  license,  but  as  a  tempo- 
rary reprieve  to  allow  them  to  move  to 
noninfringing  suppliers  and  liquidate 
their  inventory  without  disrupting 
their  businesses.  Infringers  fall  into 
this  category  only  if  they  obtain  the  il- 
licit goods  from  a  party  in  the  United 
States  who  does  not  use  the  patent.  If 
a  retailer  has  the  resources  to  send 
agents  to  other  countries  to  seek  sup- 
pliers, then  he  should  be  able  and  will- 
ing to  exercise  more  vigilance.  By 
using  the  request  for  disclosure  proce- 
dure, he  may  seek  out  legitimate  man- 
ufacturers who  do  not  avail  them- 
selves of  processes  patented  in  this 
country  to  make  products  intended  for 
export  to  this  country.  The  rationale 
of  the  retailer  exemption  in  this  pro- 
posal shelters  only  purchasers  who  are 
remote  from  the  manufacturer  and 
not  in  the  position  to  protect  them- 
selves in  contracts  with  the  party  who 
is  actually  using  the  process. 

A  second  Important  condition  for  eli- 
gibility for  this  exemption  is  that  the 
retailer  disclose  his  supplier  to  the 
patentholder.  allowing  the  latter  to 
trace  the  chain  to  the  manufacturer  or 
to  the  party  closest  to  the  manufac- 
turer who  is  subject  to  jurisdiction  in 
the  U.S.  courts.  It  is,  in  any  case,  the 
natural  preference  of  the  patenth- 
older to  sue  as  close  to  the  source  as 
possible. 

Mr.  President,  strengthening  Intel- 
lectual property  rights  is  critical  for 
the  development  of  technologies  and 
innovations  in  America's  businesses. 
While  this  bill  is  the  product  of  many 
hours  of  negotiation  it  is  by  no  means 
printed  in  stone.  Certain  concerns 
have  been  raised  regarding  particular 
provisions  of  this  bill  and  I  wish  to  em- 
phasize my  willingness  to  work  with 
my  colleagues  to  reach  agreement  on 
these  issues.  Unlike  the  laws  of  our 
major  trading  partners,  U.S.  patent 
law  does  not  give  the  holder  of  a  proc- 


ess patent  the  right  to  stop  the  impor- 
tation, use.  or  sale  within  the  United 
States  of  a  product  made  abroad  by  a 
process  patented  In  the  United  States. 
It  is  imperative  that  Congress  act 
qulcldy  to  correct  this  inequity  and 
protect  the  interests  of  American  In- 
ventors and  the  ability  of  American 
business  to  remain  competitive  in 
highly  technological  markets.  I  urge 
the  support  of  my  colleagues  for  this 
important  measure. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  my  bQl  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  568 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
ATnerica  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Process  P*atent 
Amendments  Act  of  1987". 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  154  of  title  35.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  after 
"United  States."  the  following:  "and.  if  the 
invention  is  a  process,  of  the  right  to  ex- 
clude others,  to  the  extent  provided  in  sec- 
tion 271(a)(2),  from  using  or  selling  prod- 
ucts produced  thereby  throughout  the 
United  States,  or  imr>orting  products  pro- 
duced thereby  into  the  United  States,". 

(b)  Section  271  of  title  35,  United  SUtes 
Code,  is  amended  by— 

(1)  inserting  "(1)"  after  "(a)"; 

(2)  adding  at  the  end  of  subsection  (a),  the 
following: 

"(2)  If  the  patented  invention  is  a  process, 
whoever  without  authority  uses  or  sells 
within,  or  imports  into,  the  United  States 
during  the  term  of  the  patent  therefor  a 
product  produced  by  such  process,  infringes 
the  patent.  A  product  will  no  longer  be  con- 
sidered to  have  been  produced  by  a  patented 
process  once  it  has  been  materially  changed 
by  subsequent  steps  or  processes.". 

(c)  Section  287  of  title  35.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by— 

(1)  striking  out  "Limitation  on  damages" 
in  the  section  heading  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "Limitation  on  damages  and  other 
remedies": 

(2)  inserting  "(a)"  before  "Patentees,": 
and 

(3)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  subsection: 

"(bMl)  An  infringer  under  section 
271(a)(2)  shall  be  subject  to  all  of  the  provi- 
sions relating  to  damages  and  injunctions 
set  forth  in  this  title  except  to  the  extent 
that  those  remedies  are  limited  by  this  sub- 
section or  section  3  of  the  Process  Patent 
Amendments  Act  of  1987.  The  limitations 
on  remedies  set  forth  in  this  subsection 
shall  not  be  available  to  any  party  who— 

"(A)  engaged  in  the  actual  practice  of  the 
patented  process: 

"(B)  is  owned  or  controlled  by  the  party 
who  engaged  in  the  actual  practice  of  the 
patented  process: 

"(C)  owns  or  controls  the  party  who  en- 
gaged in  the  actual  practice  of  the  patented 
process: 

"(D)  having  made  a  request  for  disclosure 
as  provided  in  subsection  (b)(5),  fails  to 
notify  its  supplier  of  patents  identified  in 
response  to  the  request  and  to  instruct  its 
supplier  to  refrain  from  infringement  of 
such  patents;  or 

"(E)  had  knowledge  prior  to  the  infringe- 
ment that  a  patented  process  was  used  to 


produce  the  product  whose  importation, 
use,  or  sale  constituted  the  Infringement. 

"(2)  No  damages  shall  be  recovered  by  the 
patentee  unless  the  infringer  had  notice  of 
the  infringement  and  continued  to  infringe 
thereafter.  Damages  may  be  recovered  only 
for  infringement  that  occurred  after  notice 
of  infringement. 

"(3)  No  remedy  may  be  obtained  during 
the  eighteen  months  after  the  date  of 
notice  for  retail  sales  of  a  normal  volume  of 
products  in  inventory  or  on  order  at  the 
time  of  notice,  obtained  from  a  party  in  the 
United  States  who  did  not  use  the  patented 
process,  provided  the  retailer  discloses  to 
the  patentee,  within  30  days  from  notice, 
the  identity  and  location  of  the  party  from 
whom  the  products  were  purchased.  Normal 
quantity  of  products  in  inventory  and  on 
order  shall  be  determined  by  previous  busi- 
ness practices,  and  could  include  units  of  a 
product  ordered  prior  to  notice  and  received 
within  a  period  not  to  exceed  eighteen 
months  after  notice. 

"(4)  The  remedy  for  the  importation,  use. 
or  sale  of  units  of  the  infringing  product  or- 
dered prior  to  notice  and  imported,  used,  or 
sold  in  a  manner  consistent  with  the  normal 
business  practices  of  the  infringer  during 
the  six  months  after  the  date  of  notice  shall 
be  limited  to  a  reasonable  royalty.  The  limi- 
tation in  this  subparagraph  shall  not  be 
available  to  any  party  who  failed  to  make  a 
request  for  disclosure,  as  defined  in  subpara- 
graph (5),  of  the  party  asserting  infringe- 
ment or  its  licensee. 

"(5)(A)  For  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  a 
■request  for  disclosure'  means  a  written  re- 
quest made  to  a  party  then  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  a  product  to  identify  all 
process  patents  owned  by  or  licensed  to  that 
party  as  of  the  time  of  the  request  that 
could  reasonably  be  asserted  to  be  infringed 
under  section  271(a)(2)  if  that  product  were 
imported  into,  or  sold  or  used  in,  the  United 
States  by  an  unauthorized  party.  A  request 
for  disclosure  is  further  limited  to  request— 

"(i)  made  by  a  party  regularly  engaged  in 
the  sale  of  the  same  type  of  products  as  the 
party  to  whom  the  request  is  directed,  or  a 
request  which  includes  facts  showing  that 
the  requester  plans  to  engage  in  the  sale  of 
such  products:  and 

"(ii)  made  prior  to  such  party's  first  use 
importation,  or  sale  of  units  of  the  product 
produced  by  an  infringing  process  and  prior 
to  notice  of  infringement. 

"(B)  In  any  action  where  the  infringer 
made  a  request  for  disclosure  from  the 
party  asserting  infringement  and  the  in- 
fringed patent  was  not  identifed  within  60 
days,  the  remedy  for  the  importation,  use, 
or  sale  of  units  of  the  infringing  product 
which  are  imported,  used,  or  sold  by  the  in- 
fringer in  a  manner  consistent  with  normal 
business  practices  of  the  infringer  during 
the  eighteen  months  after  the  date  of 
notice  shall  be  limited  to  a  reasonable  royal- 
ty. 

"(C)  For  the  purpose  of  the  limitations  on 
remedies  in  this  subsection— 

"(i)  no  party  may  make  more  than  one  re- 
quest for  disclosure  of  the  same  party  for 
the  identification  of  process  patents  for  pro- 
ducing a  particular  product:  and 

"(ii)  no  party  who  has  received  the  benefit 
of  the  limitations  of  this  paragraph  or  para- 
graph (4)  with  respect  to  the  infringement 
of  one  process  patent  shall  be  entitled  to 
that  benefit  in  the  event  of  a  subsequent  in- 
fringement of  any  process  patent  for  pro- 
ducing the  same  product  owned  by  the  same 
patentholder  at  the  time  of  the  first  In- 
fringement. 


"(6)  For  the  purposes  of  the  remedy  limi- 
tations in  subsection  (b),  notice  of  infringe- 
ment means  actual  knowlege,  or  receipt  of 
notification,  that  a  product  was  produced  by 
a  patented  process  without  authorization  of 
the  patentee.  A  notification  shall  constitute 
notice  of  infringement  only  If  it  is  in  writing 
and  sets  forth  facts  which  are  sufficient  to 
establish  that  there  is  a  substantial  likeli- 
hood that  the  product  was  made  by  the  In- 
fringing process.  Filing  an  action  for  in- 
fringement shall  constitute  notice  of  In- 
fringement only  if  the  pleadings  or  other 
papers  filed  in  the  action  meet  the  require- 
ments of  a  notification.". 

"(d)  The  table  of  sections  for  chapter  29 
of  title  35,  United  States  Code,  is  amended 
by  amending  the  item  relating  to  section 
287  to  read  as  foUows: 

"287.  Limitations  on  damages  and  other 
remedies:  marking  and 
notice.". 

Sec.  3.  (a)  This  Act  and  the  amendments 
made  by  this  Act  shall  apply  only  to  prod- 
ucts produced  or  imported  after  the  date  of 
enactment,  and  shall  not  abridge  or  affect 
the  right  of  any  persons  or  their  successors 
in  business  to  continue  to  use,  sell  or  import 
any  specific  product  already  in  substantial 
and  continuous  sale  or  use  In  the  United 
States  on  July  1,  1986,  or  for  which  substan- 
tial preparation  for  such  sale  or  use  was 
made  before  such  date,  to  the  extent  equita- 
ble for  the  protection  of  commercial  Invest- 
ments made  or  business  conunenced  in  the 
United  States  before  such  date. 

(b)  This  Act  and  the  amendment  made  by 
this  Act  shall  not  deprive  a  patent  owner  of 
any  other  remedies  available  under  section 
271  of  title  35.  United  SUtes  Code,  section 
337  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  or  any  other 
provision  of  law. 

Sec.  4.  Beginning  on  the  date  one  year 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  and 
each  year  for  4  additional  years  therefore, 
the  Department  of  Commerce  shall  submit 
an  annual  report  to  the  Congress  on  the 
effect  of  this  Act  and  the  amendments  made 
by  this  Act.  on  the  importation  of  ingredi- 
ents to  be  used  for  manufacturing  products 
in  the  United  States  in  those  domestic  in- 
dustries that  submit  formal  complaints  to 
the  Department  alleging  that  their  legiti- 
mate sources  of  supply  have  been  adversely 
affected. 

Sec.  S.  (a)  Chapter  29  of  title  35.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following: 

"ti  ZS.S.  Prenumption:  product  produced  by  patent- 
«d  proceiui 

"In  actions  alleging  infringement  of  a 
process  patent  based  on  use,  sale,  or  impor- 
tation of  a  product  produced  by  the  patent- 
ed process,  if  the  court  finds  ( 1 )  that  a  sub- 
stantial likelihood  exists  that  the  product 
was  produced  by  the  patented  process  and 
(2)  that  the  claimant  has  made  a  reasonable 
effort  to  determine  the  process  actually 
used  in  the  production  of  the  product  and 
was  unable  so  to  determine,  the  product 
shall  be  presumed  to  have  been  so  pro- 
duced., and  the  burden  of  establishing  that 
the  product  was  not  produced  by  the  proc- 
ess shall  be  on  the  party  asserting  that  it 
was  not  so  produced.". 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  for  chapter  29  of 
title  35.  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
adding  after  the  item  relating  to  section  294 
the  following: 

"295.  Presumption:  product  produced  by 
patented  process. ". 
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Ifr.  DbCONCINL  Mr.  President,  it 
give*  me  great  pleasure  to  Join  my  dls- 
tinguWied  eoUeague  from  Utah,  Wi. 
Haxch,  In  reintroducing  the  process 
patent  bfll  that  was  passed  by  the 
Senate  at  the  end  of  the  99th  Con- 


As  the  new  chairman  of  the  Patents, 
Copyrights  and  Trademarks  Subcom- 
mittee, let  me  take  this  opportunity  to 
cnnmend  the  excellent  work  of  my 
pgedBceaMT.  BmoMXat  liathias.  in  the 
difficult  task  of  trying  to  solve  the 
pressing  problem  of  process  patent 
pfoteetlai  refonn.  Senator  Mathias 
and  his  staff  spent  many  hours  work- 
ing with  all  the  interested  parties 
tnring  to  develop  legislation  that 
would  not  only  afford  new  and  more 
viable  process  patent  protections  for 
American  companies,  but  would  also 
insure  that  the  Interests  of  other  in- 
dustries and  groups  were  accounted 
for.  Senator  Hatch  and  his  staff  were 
absolutely  key  elements  to  this  proc- 


Although  the  bill  Senator  Hatch 
and  I  are  introducing  today  unani- 
mously passed  the  Senate  last  Con- 
gress, there  were  groups  which  for  a 
variety  of  reasons  opposed  the  legisla- 
tion. A  successful  outcome  during  the 
99th  Congress  was  made  less  likely  by 
the  lateness  of  the  date  when  serious 
negotiations  began.  Time  simply  ran 
out. 

In  Joining  Senator  Hatch  in  intro- 
ducing this  bill  today.  I  wish  to  convey 
my  own  sense  of  the  importance  and 
urgency  of  this  legislation.  Major  trad- 
ing partners  of  the  United  States,  in- 
cluding Ji4)an,  West  Germany.  France, 
and  the  United  Kingdom  have  process 
patent  protection  for  their  inventors 
and  our  patent  law  must  be  brought  in 
line.  This  legislation  would  be  a  signif- 
icant step  toward  enhancing  American 
intellectual  property  rights  because  it 
gives  patent  owners  the  ability  to  sue 
for  damages  and  an  injunction  in  Fed- 
eral district  court  when  someone  uses 
or  sells  in  the  United  States,  or  im- 
ports into  the  United  States  a  product 
made  by  their  patented  process.  I  be- 
lieve developing  a  more  effective 
syston  of  protecting  patents  and  other 
intellectual  property  rights  through 
legislation  such  as  this  is  essential  to 
promoting  American  innovation  and 
new  technology. 

liy  distinguished  colleague  from 
New  Jersey.  Senator  Lautkhbkrc.  is  in- 
troducing a  different  version  of  proc- 
ess patent  legislation  today  and  I  wel- 
come his  views.  I  look  forward  to  work- 
ing with  Senator  Lautenbkrg  and  his 
staff  as  the  Subcommittee  on  Patents. 
Copyrights  and  Trademarks  strives  to 
achieve  the  best  possible  patent  pro- 
tection legislation  for  our  country.  It 
would  be  foolish  of  us  to  believe  that 
there  is  no  room  for  improvement.  I 
Intend  to  schedule  early  hearings  to 
anertain  the  views  of  the  various 
groups  interested  in  this  aspect  of 


patent  law  and  how  this  bill  would 
affect  those  interests.  I  seek  to  main- 
tain a  proper  balance  between  process 
patent  protection  reform  and  the  in- 
terests of  those  industries  that  might 
l>e  adversely  affected,  and  I  will  be 
open  to  suggestions  on  the  different 
ways  we  might  achieve  the  same  goals. 
I  believe  that  effective  and  fair  proc- 
ess patent  protection  is  among  the 
highest  priorities  facing  the  subcom- 
mittee in  the  100th  Congress.  The  bill 
Senator  Hatch  and  I  are  introducing 
today  will  contribute  to  the  overall 
effort  of  improving  America's  trade 
and  oompetitive  position  and  deserves 
our  immediate  attention.  I  am  hopeful 
that  before  this  Congress  ends,  the 
President  will  have  signed  legislation 
to  protect  the  fruits  of  American 
genius. 


By  Mr.  D'AMATO  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Hatch): 
S.  569.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Saccharin 
Study  and  Labeling  Act;  to  the  Com- 
mittee   on    Labor    and    Human    Re- 
sources. 

SACCHARIN  STUDY  AND  LABELING  ACT 
AMENDMENTS 

•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  legislation  affecting 
tens  of  millions  of  American  consum- 
ers dependent  upon  the  artificial 
sweetener  industry.  I  ask  my  col- 
leag\ies  to  Join  my  effort  in  supporting 
the  continued  use  of  artificial  sweeten- 
ers. 

Years  ago  the  Pood  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration proposed  to  remove  artifi- 
cial sweeteners  from  the  market.  At 
that  time  additional  information  was 
needed  to  confirm  the  safety  or  harm 
of  sweeteners.  The  FDA  decided  to 
perform  additional  studies  and  to 
impose  labeling  restrictions  on  artifi- 
cial sweeteners. 

Since  then  Congress  has  forbidden 
the  FDA  to  ban  artificial  sweeteners. 
Every  2  years  the  Congress  has  ad- 
dressed the  potential  need  for  restric- 
tions on  artificial  sweeteners.  Each 
time  Congress  has  concluded  that  arti- 
ficial sweeteners  should  l>e  exempt 
from  an  FDA  ban  for  an  additional  2 
years. 

My  legislation  would  further  extend 
the  exemption  for  artificial  sweeten- 
ers. E^ridence  accumulated  in  Senate 
heartigs  on  the  subject  clearly  indi- 
cates that  artificial  sweeteners  con- 
sumed in  reasonable  quantities  pose 
no  threat  to  human  safety.  Therefore, 
I  )>elleve  it  is  vital  to  continue  allowing 
Americans  the  opportunity  to  con- 
sume food  and  drink  containing  artifi- 
cial ^veeteners. 

Prior  legislative  actions  to  extend 
the  moratorium  on  banning  artificial 
sweeteners  have  been  for  a  2-year 
period.  Every  2  years  the  Congress  has 
been  forced  to  revisit  the  moratorium 
issue^  and  every  2  years  the  Congress 
concludes  that  the  moratorium  should 
be  continued. 


This  2-year  process  is  needlessly  la- 
borious and  time  consuming  for  Con- 
gress and  the  industry.  Everyone  in- 
volved is  forced  to  re-address  an  old 
issue,  even  when  no  new  information 
has  arisen  to  alter  the  conclusions  of 
Congress.  My  bill,  therefore,  would 
extend  the  moratorium  for  5  years. 

Although  I  am  pleased  to  introduce 
legislation  to  address  the  issue  of  the 
artificial  sweetener  moratorium,  the 
FDA  is  also  addressing  a  related  issue 
at  this  time.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  the  PDA  will  be  ruling  on  a  peti- 
tion for  a  prior  sanction  relating  to  ar- 
tificial sweeteners  at  some  point  this 
spring.  I  am  hopeful  that  this  issue 
can  be  resolved  rapidly  within  the 
FDA.« 


By  Mr.   BAUCUS  (for  himself, 

Mr.  Chafee.  Mr.  Mitchell.  Mr. 

Staftoro.     Mr.     Durekberger. 

Mr.  Gore.  Mr.  Wirth,  and  Mr. 

RzSD): 
S.  570.  A  bill  to  reduce  atmospheric 
pollution  to  protect  the  stratosphere 
from  ozone  depletion,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Envi- 
ronment and  Public  Works. 

stratosphere  protection  act 
•  Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
Introducing  today,  a  bill  to  protect  the 
stratosphere  from  ozone  depletion. 

Senator  Chafee,  the  ranking  minori- 
ty member  of  the  Sulxiommittee  on 
Environmental  Protection,  along  with 
Senator  Mitchell,  chairman  of  the 
Environmental  Protection  Subcommit- 
tee, workexl  closely  with  me  in  drafting 
this  legislation  and  are  original  co- 
sponsors.  Mr.  Stafford,  Mr.  Duren- 
BERGER,  Mr.  Gore,  and  Mr.  Wirth, 
have  also  Joined  me  and  are  original 
cosponsore  of  this  legislation. 

Rarely  bas  the  world  been  confront- 
ed with  an  environmental  problem  of 
such  magnitude  and  severity  as  strato- 
spheric oaone  depletion. 

The  challenge  to  the  environment 
posed  by  stratospheric  ozone  depletion 
is  worldwide.  It  demands  a  worldwide 
solution,  but  at  the  same  time,  the 
United  States  is  lx)th  a  major  source 
of  the  problem  and  through  the  ef- 
forts of  its  industry  can  provide  the 
leadership  to  address  this  problem,  by 
developing  safe  substitute  chemicals. 

This  legislation  is  being  introduced 
just  prior  to  the  beginning  of  the  next 
negotiating  session  to  develop  an 
international  protocol  to  protect  the 
ozone  layer.  This  session  will  begin 
next  week  in  Vienna,  Austria.  The  pro- 
tection of  the  ozone  in  the  strato- 
sphere can  ultimately  only  l>e  solved 
through  worldwide  commitment  to  de- 
velop and  use  safe  alternatives  to 
these  ozone  depleting  chemicals.  The 
worldwide  community  tried  and  failed 
to  reach  an  agreement  in  the  past. 
Hopefully  the  current  discussions  will 
not  fail. 


It  is  my  desire  to  see  these  negotia- 
tions succeed.  These  negotiations  must 
be  given  an  opportunity  to  work,  but 
negotiations  will  not  solve  the  prob- 
lem, actions  will.  The  level  of  action 
will  determine  whether  additional 
steps  will  be  required. 

The  strongest  possible  signal  must 
be  sent  both  within  the  United  States 
and  to  the  entire  world,  that  the  costs 
of  inaction  are  too  high,  and  the  risk 
too  great.  The  United  States  must 
demonstrate  that  it  is  conunitted  to 
finding  safe  substitutes  for  these 
chemicals. 

There  is  a  need  to  move  forward  as  a 
worldwide  community,  but  the  United 
States  must  not  hesitate  to  move  for- 
ward on  its  own  if  the  worldwide  com- 
munity fails  to  act,  or  fails  to  go  far 
enough.  This  legislation  will  provide 
the  basis  for  that  movement. 

The  burden  of  failure  if  the  interna- 
tional community  fails  to  come  to 
agreement,  will  fall  squarely  on  the 
shoulders  of  the  European  Economic 
Community  and  Japan.  It  is  these  two 
groups  who  to  date,  have  been  willing 
to  risk  the  health  and  environment  of 
all  the  peoples  and  all  of  the  places  of 
the  world  for  short-term  economic 
gain. 

the  problem 

Ozone  depletion  is  a  problem  that 
will  only  be  fully  understood  after  it  is 
too  late  to  act. 

We  do  not  fully  understand  all  of 
the  complexities  of  the  science  of 
ozone  depletion.  But  a  scientific  con- 
sensus exists  worldwide,  that  the  prob- 
lem is  attributable  to  our  industrial 
age.  A  man-made  substance— chloro- 
flurocarbons  has  been  implicated  as  a 
threat  to  the  ozone  layer  in  the  strato- 
sphere. 

An  ozone  layer  envelops  and  protects 
the  Earth's  surface  from  being  bom- 
barded by  ultraviolet-B  radiation  in 
the  stratosphere.  Ultraviolet  B  radi- 
ation has  been  implicated  as  a  cause  of 
skin  cancer,  cataracts,  and  possibly  de- 
pressing the  body's  immune  system. 
Environmental  impacts  of  increases  in 
ultraviolet-B  radiation,  although  not 
as  well  documented,  may  be  severe. 

Stratospheric  ozone  is  a  fragile  natu- 
ral resource. 

Ozone  plays  an  extremely  important 
role  in  maintaining  life  as  we  know  it 
today. 

If  all  the  ozone  around  the  world 
was  compressed  into  a  pure  gas,  it 
would  form  a  band  only  3  millimeters 
thick.  It  makes  up  only  a  tiny  portion 
of  the  entire  atmosphere,  but  its' 
value  is  enormous. 

While  most  chemicals  have  a  life- 
time measured  in  weelcs  or  months, 
chloroflurocarbons  can  persist  in  the 
stratosphere  for  a  century  or  more. 
Fifteen  to  fifty  kilometers  above  the 
Earth's  surface,  intense  ultraviolet  ra- 
diation causes  these  substances  to 
break  apart  releasing  its'  chlorine. 
Chlorine  then  reacts  with  oxygen,  ni- 


trogen, and  hydrogen  oxides.  The  net 
result  is  a  reduction  in  the  concentra- 
tion of  ozone  while  the  chlorine  re- 
mains. This  ozone  depleting  reactions 
then  occurs  over  and  over  again. 

The  more  CFC  emissions  released, 
the  more  ozone  deletion  is  expected  to 
occur.  Once  CFC's  are  released  to  the 
atmosphere,  there  is  little  or  nothing 
we  can  do  to  control  ozone  depletion. 
Ozone  depletion  will  then  continue 
long  into  the  next  century. 

Past  use  of  CFC's  has  already  com- 
mitted the  world  to  some  level  of 
ozone  depletion.  Immediate  steps  must 
t>e  taken  to  minimize  these  losses. 

The  United  States  has  long  been  a 
leader  in  addressing  environmental 
problems.  The  United  States  was  the 
first  country  to  take  steps  to  address 
ozone  depletion  in  the  stratosphere.  In 
1978,  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  banned  the  use  of  nonessential 
uses  of  chlorofluorocarbons  in  aero- 
sols. This  action  was  followed  in  the 
Scandinavian  countries,  Switzerland 
and  Canada. 

The  United  States,  with  the  help  of 
several  other  countries,  bought  the 
world  low-cost  insurance  policy.  Criti- 
cal time  to  gain  the  needed  scientific 
understanding  of  the  problem  was  ob- 
tained. 

Now  after  almost  a  decade's  re- 
prieve, CFC  use  has  rebounded  to 
match  the  peak  amounts  of  10  years 
ago. 

Recent  discovery  of  an  ozone  hole 
over  the  Antarctic  has  once  again 
heightened  the  need  for  action. 

The  United  States  once  again  took 
the  lead  in  addressing  the  problem.  At 
the  first  round  of  negotiations  for  a 
worldwide  agreement  to  control 
chlorofluorocarbons,  the  United 
States  advocated  both  near  and  long- 
term  measures  to  address  the  problem. 
Certain  other  countries  weren't  even 
prepared  to  freeze  production  of  all 
CFC's. 

The  U.S.  action  is  forceful,  but  the 
worldwide  community  may  not  accept 
it. 

The  critical  need  is  to  develop  and 
begin  using  safe  alternative  chemicals. 

U.S.  industry  has  come  forward  and 
expressed  a  willingness  to  move  for- 
ward in  the  development  of  these  safe 
alternatives. 

The  United  States  must  lead  the 
world  to  protect  the  stratosphere.  The 
commitment  and  leadership  shown  to 
protect  the  environment  that  existed 
during  the  1970's  needs  to  move  to  the 
forefront  of  U.S.  policy. 

The  development  of  safe  alternatives 
through  technology— forcing  is  more 
than  an  environmental  issue,  it  is  a 
competitive  issue.  U.S.  industry  needs 
to  develop  environmentally  protective 
alternatives  and  to  then  reap  the  ben- 
efit of  having  a  product  the  world 
needs. 

The  legislation  being  introduced 
today,  requires  production  of  chloro- 


flurocarbon  11,  chloroflurocarbon  12. 
chloroflurocarbon  13.  halon  1201.  and 
halon  1311,  be  frozen  at  1986  levels. 

The  total  ozone  depletion  attributed 
to  all  chloroflurocarbons,  or  other 
ozone  depleting  chemicals,  must  then 
be  reduced  25  per  centum  by  1991;  50 
per  centum  by  1992,  and  95  per 
centum  by  1995. 

In  order  to  provide  a  clear  market 
incentive  to  develop  and  use  safe  alter- 
natives, the  release  of  ozone  depleting 
emissions  shall  be  penalized.  Penalties 
shall  be  based  upon  the  ability  of  the 
chemical  substance  to  deplete  ozone. 
Penalties  shall  be  phased  in  over  a  5- 
year  period  to  avoid  any  competitive 
advantage  of  using  chemicals  which 
threaten  the  stratosphere. 

When  UJS.  stratospheric  ozone  de- 
pletion reaches  5  per  centum  of  cur- 
rent levels,  imports  of  chemicals  and 
products  containing  these  substances, 
or  made  with  these  substances,  will  be 
banned,  unless  the  country  has  done 
as  much  to  protect  the  environment  as 
the  United  States  has. 

This  legislation  will  lead  to  the  pro- 
tection of  stratospheric  ozone. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  and  a  summary  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Section-by-Section  Analysis  or 
Stratosphere  Protection  Act  op  1987 

Section  1.  Short  Title. 

Section  2.  Congressional  Finding*.  In- 
cludes findings  that  manufactured  sub- 
stances, such  as  chlorofluorocarbons,  are 
polluting  the  atmosphere  and  may  be  con- 
tributing to  the  related  environmental  prob- 
lems of  stratospheric  ozone  depletion  and 
global  climate  change  due  to  the  green- 
house effect:  these  related  problems  threat- 
en human  health  and  the  environment  on  a 
global  scale:  it  is  necessary  to  control  inter- 
national trade  in  chlorofluorocarbons  and 
other  ozone  depleting  substances  to  protect 
our  global  environment;  and  the  United 
States  needs  to  be  the  world  leader  in  devel- 
oping substitutes  for  these  harmful  chemi- 
cals. 

Section  3.  Objectives  and  National  Goal 
Establishes  as  a  national  goal,  the  elimina- 
tion of  atmospheric  pollution  from  muiu- 
factured  chemicals,  such  as  chlorofluorocar- 
bons. 

Section  4.  Definitions.  Includes  definition 
of  "household  consumer  equipment"  and 
"medical  purposes"  that  receive  special  con- 
sideration under  Section  9,  "stratospheric 
ozone  depletion  factor."  "manufactured  sub- 
stance;" and  "substances  covered  by  this 
Act." 

Section  5— Listing  of  Regulated  Sub- 
stances. There  are  two  lists  of  regulated 
substances:  (Da  priority  list  of  chemicals 
whose  production  level  is  frozen  at  19M 
levels:  and  (2)  a  list  of  other  chemicals  with 
ozone  depletion  potential  that  must  have 
ozone  depletion  reduced  95%  over  the  next  8 
years.  The  priority  list  includes  the  most 
popular  and  harmful  chlorofluorocarbons 
(11.  12  and  113)  and  halons  (1211  and  1301). 
The  second  list  includes  the  chemicals  listed 
on  the  priority  list,  plus  other  chemicals 
with    ozone   depletion   potential    including 
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(3)  Stratospheric  ozone  depletion  will  lead     tunity  for  public  comment,  has  been  ap- 
to  in<!reased  incidence  of  solar  ultraviolet  ra-     oroved  and  deemed  essential  hv  the  Pom- 
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ehloroOuarocarbons  (23.  114  and  115):  and 
cutioii  tetradUoride,  methyl  chlorofonn. 

Tbe  production  of  chemicals  on  the 
IM  is  regulated  and  limited  on  the 
cA  overall  oaone  depletion  potential. 
Stnee  the  regulated  chemicals  have  differ- 
Inc.  relative  owme  depletion  potential,  pro- 
dueen  are  free  to  shift  their  production  ca- 
pacity from  one  sutatance  to  another,  pro- 
vided the  total  oaone  depletion  potential  of 
chemicals  manufactured  by  a  producer  is  re- 
duced signiflcanUy  over  the  next  eight  years 
(to  5%  of  19M  levels). 

Section  &  Revolting.  Producers  of  ozone 
depleting  ch«nicals  are  required  to  submit 
annual  reports  to  the  EPA. 

Section  7.  Prodvction  Cap  for  Initial  List 
This  section  caps  the  priority  list  chemicals 
at  1M6  production  levels  on  January  1. 
1988. 

Section  S.  Limitation  on  Ozone  Depletion 
PotentiuL  This  section  sets  forth  the  8  year 
reduction  in  overall  production  of  ozone  de- 
pleting substances  mentioned  earlier. 

Section  9.  Limitation  on  Use.  Recognizing 
that  (1)  there  may  be  some  essential  medi- 
al uae>  for  these  chemicals  for  which  no 
safe  alternative  is  expected  to  be  developed. 
and  (2)  many  people  have  recently  pur- 
chased (or  are  planning  to  purchase)  house- 
hold appliances  that  require  the  use  of 
these  chemicals,  the  phase-out  in  Section  8 

;  limited  to  95%  of  current  ozone  depletion 

atlal  and  beginning  in  1998.  the  chemi- 

;  that  are  produced  in  excess  of  this  limi- 

sn  can  be  used  only  for  medical  purp>oses 

\U>  service  and  maintain  household  ap- 

SecHon  10.  Production  Phase-out  Excep- 
tion*. To  encourage  recapture,  safe  destruc- 
tion and  closed  use.  a  production  credit  that 
can  be  used  to  increase  the  production 
limits  of  Section  8.  is  available  upon  proof 
of  such  destruction  or  continued  contain- 
ment. A  national  security  exemption  is  pro- 
vided for  production  and  use  of  halon  1211 
and  halon  1301. 

Section  11.  Ozone  Depletion  Penalty.  This 
section  establishes  a  penalty  for  continued 
use  of  substances  or  practices  contributing 
to  osone  depletion,  set  at  a  level  which  will 
eliminate  any  competitive  advantage  of  a 
competing  substance. 

Section  12.  Labeling.  All  containers  of.  or 
products  made  with,  substances  covered  by 
this  Act  must  bear  a  warning  label. 

Section  13-17.  MiteeUaneous  Provisions. 
On  Federal  Enforcement,  Judicial  Review. 
Citizen  Suits.  Separability.  Relationship  to 
Other  Laws  and  Authority  of  Administra- 
te. 

S.  570 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

SBCnON  I.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Strato- 
sphere Protection  Act  of  1987". 

8SC  X.  nNDINGS. 

The  Congress  finds  tiiat— 

(1)  The  best  available  scientific  evidence 
shows  that  manufactured  substances,  in- 
cluding some  chlorofluorocarbons.  are  pol- 
luting the  atmaq>here  and  may  be  contrib- 
uting to  tbe  problems  of  stratospheric  ozone 
depletion  and  thus  allowing  additional  ul- 
traviolet radiation  to  reach  the  earth's  sur- 
face, contributing  to  global  climate  change. 
and  other  atmospheric  modifications. 

(2)  No  level  of  stratospheric  ozone  deple- 
tkn  or  glolMl  climate  change  caused  by 
human  acttvltlea  can  be  deemed  safe. 


(3)  Stratospheric  ozone  depletion  will  lead 
to  Inereased  incidence  of  solar  ultraviolet  ra- 
diation at  the  surface  of  the  Earth. 

(4)  Increased  incidence  of  solar  ultraviolet 
radiation  Is  lilcely  to  cause  increased  rates  of 
disease  in  humans  (including  increased  rates 
of  sicin  cancer),  threaten  food  crops,  and 
otherwise  damage  the  natural  environment. 

(5)  Stratospheric  ozone  depletion  and 
global  climate  change  from  continued  emis- 
sions of  substances  covered  by  this  Act,  in- 
cludiltg  chlorofluorocarbons  and  other  halo- 
genated  carbons  with  ozone  depleting  poten- 
tial, and  emissions  of  other  gases  imperil 
human  health  and  the  envirorunent  world- 
wide. 

(6)  In  order  to  stabilize  and  eventually 
reduce  concentrations  of  chlorine  and  bro- 
mine in  the  stratosphere,  to  conserve  the 
stratospheric  ozone  layer  (an  exhaustible 
natural  resource),  and  to  reduce  the  extent 
of  global  climate  change,  emissions  of  chlor- 
ofluorocarbons and  other  substances  cov- 
ered by  this  Act.  including  halogenated  car- 
bons with  ozone  depleting  potential,  should 
l>e  terminated  rapidly. 

(7)  The  highest  priority  must  be  given  to 
developing  and  deploying  safe  sul>stitutes  to 
replace  ozone  depleting  sulistances  within  8 
years, 

(8)  The  United  States  needs  to  develop 
and  deploy  safe  substitutes  to  replace  ozone 
depleting  substances  In  order  to  demon- 
strate to  the  world  its  commitment  to  pro- 
tect Uie  stratosphere. 

SEC.  X  OBJECTIVES  AND  NATIONAL  COAI. 

(a)  The  objectives  of  this  Act  are  to  re- 
store and  maintain  the  chemical  and  physi- 
cal integrity  of  the  Earth's  atmosphere  and 
to  protect  human  health  and  the  global  en- 
vironment from  all  known  and  potential 
dangers  due  to  atmospheric  or  climatic 
modification,  including  stratospheric  ozone 
depletion,  that  is  or  may  be  related  to  the 
chlorofluorocarbons  or  other  substances 
covered  by  this  Act  by— 

(1)  reducing  signific^mtly  the  production 
and  emission  into  the  atmosphere  of  pollut- 
ants caused  by  human  activities, 

(2)  promoting  the  rapid  development  and 
deployment  of  safe  alternatives  to  the  use 
of  ttie  chlorofluorocarbons  and  other  sub- 
stances covered  by  this  Act,  and 

(3)  promoting  additional  scientific  re- 
seardi  on  atmospheric  or  climatic  modifica- 
tion, including  stratospheric  ozone  deple- 
tion, and  on  the  known  and  potential  ad- 
verse effects  therefrom  on  human  health 
and  the  global  environment. 

(b)  In  order  to  achieve  the  objectives  of 
this  Act,  it  is  the  national  goal  to  eliminate 
atmospheric  emissions  of  manufactured  sub- 
stances with  ozone  depleting  potential,  in- 
cluding chlorofluorocarbons  and  other  halo- 
genated carbons  with  ozone  depleting  poten- 
tial, and  to  reduce  significantly  emissions  of 
other  gases  caused  by  human  activities  that 
are  likely  to  affect  adversely  the  global  cli- 
mate. 

SEC.  1  DEFINITIONS. 

As  used  in  this  Act: 

(1)  The  term  "Administrator"  means  the 
Administrator  of  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency. 

(2)  The  term  "household  consumer  equip- 
ment" means  manufactured  products  used 
in  residences  or  personal  property  normally 
available  for  individual  use  including  motor 
vehicles,  farm  equipment  and  otherwise 
non-eommercial  equipment. 

(3)  The  term  "medical  purposes"  means 
medical  devices  and  diagnostic  products  (A) 
for  which  no  safe  substitute  has  been  devel- 
oped and  (B)  which,  after  notice  and  oppor- 


tunity for  public  comment,  lias  been  ap- 
proved and  deemed  essential  by  the  Com- 
missioner pt  the  Food  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion, in  consultation  with  the  Administra- 
tor. 

(4)  The  term  "person"  means  an  individ- 
ual, corporation  (including  a  government 
corporation),  partnership,  firm.  Joint  stocic 
company,  trust,  association,  or  any  other 
private  entity,  or  any  officer,  employee, 
agent,  department,  or  instnunentality  of 
the  Federal  Government,  of  any  State  or 
political  satxlivlsion  thereof  (including  any 
international  instrumentality. 

(5)  The  term  "stratospheric  ozone  deple- 
tion factor"  means  the  numerical  value  rep- 
resenting the  ozone  depletion  potential  of 
such  substance,  on  a  mass  (per  kilogram) 
basis  based  upon  the  substances  atmospher- 
ic lifetime,  molecular  weight  of  bromine  and 
chlorine,  and  its  ability  to  be  photolytically 
disassociated. 

(6)  Manufactured  substance  means  a 
chlorofluorocarbons  or  other  halogenated 
carbon  with  ozone  depleting  potential  of  a 
particular  molecular  identity  or  any  mix- 
ture, that  has  been  manufactured  for  com- 
mercial purposes. 

(7)  The  term  "substances  covered  by  this 
Act"  meahs  those  substances  which  are 
known  or  may  reasonable  be  anticipated  to 
cause  or  contribute  to  atmospheric  or  cli- 
matic modification,  including  stratospheric 
ozone  depletion,  and  are  listed  under  subsec- 
tions (a)  or  (b)  of  section  5. 

SEC.  5.  LISTINC  OF  REGULATED  SUBSTANCES. 

(a)  Initial  List.— Within  60  days  after  en- 
actment ot  this  Act,  the  Administrator  shall 
publish  an  initial  list  of  manufactured  sub- 
stances which  are  known  or  may  reasonably 
l}e  anticipt.ted  to  cause  or  contribute  to  at- 
mospheric or  climatic  modification,  includ- 
ing stratospheric  ozone  depletion.  The  ini- 
tial list  shfrll  include  chlorofluorocarbon-11. 
chlorofluorocarbon-12,  chlorofluorocarbon- 
113,  halon-1211,  and  halon-1301. 

(b)  OxHgR  Regulated  Substances.— Simul- 
taneously with  publication  of  the  priority 
list,  the  Administrator  shall  create  a  list  of 
other  manufactured  substances  which,  in 
the  judgnient  of  the  Administrator,  meet 
the  criteria  set  forth  in  the  first  sentence  of 
subsection  (a).  The  list  of  other  substances 
shall  be  subject  to  the  limitations  on  ozone 
depletion  potential  under  section  9  of  this 
act  and  shall  include  chlorofluorocarbon-22, 
chloronucrocarbon-114,  chlorofluorocarbon- 
115,  carbon  tetrachloride,  methyl  chloro- 
form, and  methylene  chloride.  At  least  an- 
nually thereafter,  the  Administrator  shall 
publish  a  proposal  to  add  to  such  list  each 
other  manufactured  substance  which,  in  the 
judgment  of  the  Administrator,  meets  the 
criteria  set  forth  in  the  first  sentence  of 
sul)section  (a).  Within  180  days  of  any  such 
proposal,  after  allowing  an  opportunity  for 
public  comment,  the  Administrator  shall 
promulgate  a  regulation  adding  each  such 
suljstance  to  the  list,  unless  the  Administra- 
tor determines  that  such  substance  clearly 
does  not  meet  the  criteria  set  forth  in  the 
first  sentence  of  subsection  (a). 

(c)  OzoKE  Depletion  Factor.— Simulta- 
neously with  publication  of  the  lists  or  addi- 
tions under  this  section,  and  at  least  annual- 
ly thereafter,  the  Administrator  shall  assign 
to  each  lifted  suljstance  a  numerical  value 
representkig  the  ozone  depletion  potential 
of  such  substance,  on  a  mass  (per  kilogram) 
basis,  as  compared  with  chlorofluorocarbon- 
11.  The  numerical  value  shall,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  section  9.  constitute  the  ozone  de- 
pletion factor  of  each  such  substance.  Until 
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the  Administrator  promulgates  regulations  (c)  The  Administrator  shall   promulgate  unless  the  President  shall  have  soeciflcllv 

;j^nW.in*?JS;''*^H°n-  '^'t  '°"°*'"*  '^"•^  regulations,   after   notice   and   opportunity  requested  su^  Sropriation  asT^S^ 

depletion  factors  shall  apply:  for  public  comment,  which   requires  each  the    budgetary   proce«   and   the   C^«t«s 

suteunce                            ozone  depleting  Producer  to  reduce  its  production  of  shall  have  failed  to  make  available  such  re- 

f«ctor  <i>  a  substance  listed  under  subsection  (a)  quested  appropriation 

chlorofluorocarbon-ll 1.0  o^  ^"°"  5  more  rapidly  than  the  schedule  (c)  Closed  UsE.-Upon  application  by  an 

chloronuorocarbon-12 0.9  Provided  under  this  Act:  or  interested  person,  and  aftwn^oe  and  o^ 

chloronuorocarbon-22 0.05  <2)  a  substance  listed  under  subsection  (b)  portunity  for  public  comment  thrA^in^ 

chlorofluorocarbon.113 0.78  °^  ««:tlon  5  on  a  specific  schedlule  not  oth-  C^tor  mly  t^ma  sufhT^n  S  p^SSTa 

chlorofluorocarbon-114 0.7  erwise  provided  for  m  this  Act  specified    qSty    of    a  ^.^Ll    sutet^ce 

chlorofluorocarbon-115 0.4  "  the  Administrator  determines  that  such  during  a  12  month  period  that  exceeds  the 

carlx>n  tetrachloride 1.06  revised  or  specific  schedule  (A)  based  on  applicable  quantity  limitations  set  forth  in 

methyl  chloroform 0.10  new  information  regarding  the  harmful  ef-  sections  8  if  the  applicant  demonstrates  to 

methylene  chloride 0.10  'ects  on  the  stratosphere  or  climate  which  the  Administrator  by  clear  and  convincing 

halon-1211 2.69  may  be  associated  with  a  listed  substance,  is  evidence   that   such   quantity   will   be  con- 

halon-1301 U.43  necessary  to  protect  human  health  and  the  tained  for  reuse  and  therefore  never  avaU- 

SEC. «.  REPORTING  REQUIREMENTS.  ^Ji""?^^^}  °'"/^'  **?? ^'^i'"  ^u  *.  availability  able  for  release  to  the  environment  except 

(a)  Priority  UsT.-Within  90  days  after  ?ii^"wi  a^  ^I^c*  ^"^.V^'^fl,  "^  *^'"  '"  «*«  '"'"""'^  amounts.  Any  such  amount 
enactment  of  this  Act,  each  person  produc-  ^  "u^i^t.^J^'fcT  <i  ''^"V°."  ^^^4^^'  released  shall  be  counted  by  the  Adminis- 
ing  a  substance  listed  pursuant  to  subsec-  Adm^n^,^™tir  i^«^f  i«  .^  regulations.  The  trator  in  calculating  available  ozone  deple- 
tion (a)  of  section  5  shall  file  a  report  with  t^^fXJlulrT^tJ^^^  regulations  tion  under  subsection  b  of  section  8. 

S^h'^efurj^l^c^that^sl  Sauced  bTTh^  ""^   Z^'l^el^d^S^rSoTl^^^  ^,  ««-  -  <--r.  oepl^.on  penaltv. 

of  the  substance  that  was  produced  by  such  petition.  After  notice  and  opportunity  for  public 

?^^°"^i;^Sfv''J'h?^.Yf,^r".i^f  rT^H '""^  SEC.  LIMITATION  ON  USE.  comment,   but  not  latir  than^2  montK^ 

sh^l  fTa  4Vrt  X  the  AdminLtS  Effective  on  the  date  12  months  after  the  f^^f ^  ^^^  f^^^  of  enactment,  the  Adminis- 

settlng  forth  thS  production  ^v^l^  of  S  Production  of  a  substance  listed  under  sec-  trator  shall  provide  for  the  imposition  and 

suter^ce     lii     each     su^eLive     12  mon^  "°"  5  is  required  to  be  reduced  as  set  forth  collection  of  a  penalty  for  the  continued  use 

^rioS^til  such^roduc^^^e  orodSn  '"  subsection  (b)(3)  of  section  9.  it  shall  be  °.f  substances  or  practices  which  have  been 

^  the  n^t^ce  E^h  such  re^rt  shiSl  ^  unlawful  to  introduce  into  commerce  or  to  lasted  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  thte  Act 

signedbyarS^nI^WecorDL™nffi^eV  "^  «"*=^>  »»sted  substance  above  regulated  or  otherwise  identified  as  causing  or  con- 

fS)    ABDiTioNT-Wthin^^^  quantities  except  for  medical  purposes  ap-  tribut.ng  to  ozone  depletion. 

rt«t^  on  ^wrh  ^  c,^^f«r,^»  ic  r.T=^oH  L  .h!  proved  by  Consumer  Food  and  Drug  Admin-  '•^^  Such  penalty,  together  with  accumu- 

fi^t  under  suSslction  ^)  of  sS  5    each  '^^™"°"  '"  consultation  with  the  AdmTnis-  l^ted  interest  and  fees,  shall  begin  to  accrue 

person  shanluTa^ep^r    wUh  the  aL^^s  '™'°'"  '°^  ""^^^  "°  ^^^  substitute  has  been  12  months  from  the  date  of  enactment,  the 

^^r  ^nllir.^^V^I^J^r:,J,^Ai^t  developed  and,  for  a  period  not  to  exceed  10  ^^^^  °^  proposed  listing,  or  the  date  of  iden- 

«^n^P  fhit  »i.^r^l»^v,          »,       ^"^"  years  after  the  date  ^  which  such  produc-  tification.  whichever  is  later,  against  any 

d^nl  th.  1 2  mnnf  .^ nrtlnfn.^h^  "^H^^f  "«"  «  '^^^^^'^  '°  ^  ^^duced  under  suteec-  person  who  produces  or  imports- 

Se    Not  l«  than  '^nn^faiw  rht^ALr  "°"  '''X^)  of  section  8  to  maintain  and  serv-  'A)  a  substance,  product  or  good  identified 

l«oi?  or^H^^^^^hiJwn             ^  t      -f,^^  •  'ce  household  consumer  equipment.  or  listed  pursuant  this  Act: 

A^inmor  setti^/  orfh'Z'nrX.  on  ««•  "  "-""niCTiON  PHASE-CRT  EXCEPTIONS.  'B)  a  substance,  product  or  good  manufac- 

Administrator  setting  forth  the  production  Recovery  and  Destruction  -Unon  an  ^""■^'^  °^  derived  from  in  whole  or  any  part, 

levels  of  such  substance  m  each  successive  >»' recovery  and  destruction.— upon  ap-  substance  or  nrartir*.  irionfifi^n  nr  iU:t»H 

12-month  period  until  such  producer  ceases  PUf^tion  by  an  interested  person,  and  after  pu'^^"'""  th^^Aa         "1«"^'^'«^  °'  lasted 

production    of    the    substance.    Each    such  notice  and  opportunity  for  public  comment,  '^"^"^ch   oenaltv  shall   be  that  amount 

report  shall  be  signed  by  a  responsible  cor-  \^^  Administrator  may  permit  such  person  ^.^-ch   when^dded  to  ti^e  ^ce  rL^Tv 

nnraf*  offirAr        "           '           ^  to  produce  a  substance  listed  under  section  *""^n,  wnen  aooea  to  ine  pnce  received  by 

'^           oiiicer.  during  a  12  month  period  in  a  soecified  ^^^  producer  or  importer,  will  eliminate  any 

SEC.  7.  PRODUCTION  CAP  FOR  INITIAL  LIST.  ^^^^^^  that  elTceeds  the  appli^bleStf-  competitive  advantage,  whether  in  terms  of 

Effective  January  1.  1988,  it  shall  be  un-  ty  limitations  set  forth  in  sections  7  and  9  if  P"ce.  quality,  or  otherwise,  taking  into  ac- 
lawful  for  any  person  to  produce  a  sub-  the  applicant  demonstrates  to  the  Adminis-  count  the  capability  of  the  substance  to  de- 
stance  listed  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  of  trator  by  clear  and  convincing  evidence  that  Pl^^e  ozone,  such  substance,  product,  service 
section  5  in  a  quantity  greater  than  that  such  specified  quantity  has  been  offset  by  °^  ^°°'^  would  have  against  a  competing 
produced  by  such  person  during  calendar  an  equal  quantity  of  such  listed  substance  substance,  product,  service  or  good  which 
year  1986.  which  has  been  recovered  and  destroyed  "^oes  not  utilize  a  substance  or  practice  iden- 
SEC.  8.  LIMITATION  ON  OZONE  DEPLETION  POTEN-  from  products  in  use.  A  substance  recovered  t'f'ed  or  listed  pursuant  to  this  Act  as  caus- 
TIAL.  for  resale  shall  not  be  considered  new  pro-  '"B  or  contributing  to  ozone  depletion.  The 

Effective  January  1.  1995,  it  shall  be  un-  duction  for  purposes  of  this  Act.  penalty  shall  be  phasedin  over  a  five  year 

lawful  for  any  person  to  produce  any  sub-  (b)    National    Security— The    President  Period  t)eginning  at  a  rate  one-fifth  of  the 

stance  in  a  quantity  which  when  multiplied  may  issue  such  orders  regarding  production  amount  determined  to  eliminate  any  com- 

by  the  ozone  depletion  factor  for  such  sub-  and  use  of  halon-1211  and  halon-1301  at  any  Petitive  advantage.  Provided,  however,  any 

stance  would  result   in  a  quantity  which  specified  site  or  facility  as  may  be  necessary  substance  with  an  ozone  depletion  factor 

would  allow  the  total  chloroflurocarbon  or  to  protect  the  national  security  interests  of  equal  to  or  less  than  .1  shall  not  be  subject 

other  halogenated  carbon  ozone  depletion  the  United  States  if  the  President  finds  that  ^°  such  penalty, 

potential  to  exceed  5  per  centum  of  the  adequate  substitutes  are  not  available  and  <d)  Penalties  shall— 

level  of  ozone  depletion  attributable  to  total  that  the  production  and  use  of  such  sub-  (A)  be  paid  to  the  United  States  Treasury: 

United  States  production  for  1986  for  sub-  stance  is  necessary  to  protect  such  national  (B)  be  paid  at  least  monthly: 

stances  identified  in  subsection  (C)  of  sec-  security  interests.  Such  orders  may  include.  '^'  ''e  imposed  and  collected  by  a  court  of 

tion  5.  where  necessary  to  protect  such  interests!  1**  '"  the  event  timely  action  is  not  taken 

(b)  The  Administrator  shall  promulgate  an  exemption  from  any  requirement  con-  to  implement  the  provisions  of  this  section- 
regulations  under  subsection  (c),  limiting  tained  in  this  Act.  The  President  shall  *1  or  any  other  provision  of  this  Act.  by  the 
production  of  a  substance  listed  pursuant  to  notify  the  Congress  within  30  days  of  the  is-  Administrator  or  any  other  officer  of  the 
subsection  (b)  of  section  5.  using  the  1986  suance  of  an  order  under  this  paragraph  Executive  Branch:  and. 

production  level  reported  by  each  producer  providing  for  any  such  exemption.  Such  no-  '!-"   not    be   waived   or   reduced   in    any 

to  the  Administrator  under  section  6  multi-  tification  shall  include  a  statement  of  the  amount  due  to  delay  in  listing,  identifica- 

plied  by  the  sutistances  stratospheric  ozone  reasons  for  the  granting  of  the  exemption,  tion,  promulgation,  calculation,  publication 

depletion  factor,  in  order  to  reduce  strato-  An  exemption  under  this  paragraph  shall  be  under  the  other  provisions  of  this  Act. 

spheric  ozone  depletion  potential  of  such  for  a  specified  period  which  may  not  exceed  SE( .   12    (  kktifk  ation  of  equivalent  pro- 

substance.  one   year.    Additional   exemptions   may   be  grams. 

(1)  25  per  centum  effective  January  1.  granted,  each  upon  the  President's  issuance  (a)  Imports.— Effective  January  1.  1985,  it 
1989:  of  a  new  order  under  this  paragraph.  Each  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  to  import 

(2)  50  per  centiun  effective  January  1.  such  additional  exemption  shall  be  for  a  such  substance,  any  product  containing 
19*1:  specified  period  which  may  not  exceed  one  such   substance,  or  any   product  manufac- 

(3)  95  per  centiun  effective  January  1,  year.  No  exemption  shall  be  granted  under  tured  with  a  process  that  uses  such  sub- 
1995:  this  paragraph  due  to  lack  of  appropriation  stance  listed  under  section  5  unless  the  Ad- 
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niaMnUx.  in  coMultatlon  with  the  Oecre- 
tanr  of  State  (the  Secretary),  baa  published 
a  ikrlilnn  after  notice  and  opportunity  (or 
public  eamment.  certlf ylnc  that  the  nations 
In  which  audi  nibatance  or  product  is  manu- 
factured and  from  which  such  substance  or 
product  la  imported  have  established  and 
are  fully  implementing  procrams  that  have 
reduced  production  of  such  listed  substance 
on  a  adMdule  that  Is  at  least  as  strincent  as 
the  reduction  schedule  for  domestic  produc- 
tion  which  applies  under  this  Act.  The  pro- 
hlMttao  on  the  import  of  any  product  man- 
ufactured with  a  process  that  uses  a  sub- 
stance Uated  under  section  5  shall  include, 
after  notice  and  opportunity  for  public  com- 
ment, any  product  which  the  Administrator 
has  rcaaon  to  believe  was  manufactured 
with  a  process  that  uses  such  substance. 
The  Administrator's  decison  that  a  product 
««■  manufactured  with  a  process  that  uses 
such  substance  shall  constitute  a  rebuttable 
presumption. 

(b)  IiDOBT  CoMSULTATioiis.— In  order  to 
provide  early  opportunity  for  compliance 
with  this  provision,  the  Administrator  shall 
notify  each  nation  subject  to  this  provision 
by  January  1.  19W  of  the  requirements  of 
this  Act.  The  Administrator  shall  then  un- 
dertake consultations  in  order  to  insure 
such  nations  are  establishing  and  fully  im- 
plementing programs  that  are  reducing  pro- 
duction of  such  Usted  substances  on  a  sched- 
ule that  is  at  least  as  stringent  as  the  reduc- 
tion schedule  for  domestic  production  which 
applies  under  this  Act. 

(c)  CBRincATioii  or  Natiohal  Program.— 
The  Administrator  shall  not  certify  any  na- 
tional program  under  subsection  (a)  unless 
It  is  determined  that^ 

(1)  the  nation  has  adopted  legislation  or 
regulatloru  which  give  the  reduction  sched- 
ule fw  each  listed  substance  the  force  or 
law:  and 

(3)  the  legislation  or  regulations  include 
reporting  and  enforcement  requirements  no 
Icaa  stringent  than  those  specified  in  sec- 
tions 6  and  .  and  that  the  information  con- 
tained In  such  reports  is  available  to  the  Ad- 
ministrator and  the  Secretary. 

(d)  Rkvocatioii.— At  least  annually,  the 
Administrator,  in  consultation  with  the  Sec- 
retary, shall  review  each  certification  made 
under  this  section  and  shall  revolie  such  cer- 
tification, after  notice  and  opportunity  for 
puUlc  comment,  unless  it  is  determined  that 
the  omdltlons  of  subsections  (a)  and  (b) 
remain  saUsfied  and  that  the  reduction 
schedule  for  each  listed  substance  is  in  fact 
being  carried  out  in  such  nations.  Any  such 
revocation  shall  take  effect  180  days  after 
notice  of  the  revocation  has  been  published. 

(e)  AixocATiOM.— Any  person  who  imports 
a  substance  covered  by  this  Act  or  a  product 
containing  such  substance  shall,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  section  7  (production  phase-out  for 
priority  list)  and  section  9  (limitation  on 
oaooe  depletion  potential),  shall  be  deemed 
to  have  produced  an  equivalent  amount  of 
such  substance  on  the  date  of  such  importa- 
tion. 

8BC  la.  LABELUNC. 

(a)  Effective  18  months  after  the  date  on 
which  a  substance  is  placed  on  the  list  main- 
tained under  section  S,  no  container  in 
which  such  substance  is  stored  or  transport- 
ed, no  product  o(mtaining  such  substance. 
and  no  product  manufactured  with  a  proc- 
ess that  uses  a  listed  substance  shall  be  In- 
troduced into  commerce  in  the  United 
States  unlem  it  bean  a  label  stating  either 
of  the  following,  as  appropriate: 

(1)  'Contains  (insert  name  of  listed  sub- 
stance) a  substance  which  may  harm  public 


health  and  environment  by  destroying 
ocont  in  the  upper  atmosphere  and  by  dis- 
rupting the  climate'. 

(2)  'Manufactured  with  (insert  name  of 
listed  substance),  a  substance  which  may 
harm  public  health  and  environment  by  de- 
stroying ozone  in  the  upper  atmosphere  and 
by  disrupting  the  climate'. 
The  Administrator  shall  Issue  regulations  to 
implement  the  labelling  requirements  of 
this  section  within  one  year  after  enactment 
of  this  section,  after  notice  and  opportunity 
to  comment.  Such  regulations  shall  require 
all  containers  and  products  subject  to  this 
section  which  are  introduced  or  reintro- 
duced into  commerce  later  than  90  days 
after  promulgation  to  bear  the  appropriate 
label. 

SEf.   \*.    PROHIBrTED   ACTS  AND  PENALTIES;  EN- 
rORCEMENT. 

(a)  CoMFUAKCE  ORDERS.— (1)  Whenever  on 
the  basis  of  any  information  the  Adminis- 
trator determines  that  any  person  has  vio- 
lated or  is  in  violation  of  any  requirement  of 
this  Act,  the  Administrator  may  issue  an 
order  assessing  a  civil  penalty  for  any  past 
or  carrent  violation,  requiring  compliance 
immediately  or  within  a  specified  time 
period,  or  both,  or  the  Administrator  may 
commence  a  civil  action  in  the  United  States 
district  court  In  the  district  in  which  the 
violation  occurred  for  appropriate  relief,  in- 
cluding a  temporary  or  permanent  injunc- 
tion. 

(2)  Any  order  issued  pursuant  to  this  sub- 
section may  include  a  suspension  or  revoca- 
tion of  any  permit  Issued  by  the  Administra- 
tor under  this  Act  and  shall  state  with  rea- 
sonable specificity  the  nature  of  the  viola- 
tion. Any  penalty  assessed  in  the  order  shall 
not  exceed  $25,000  per  day  of  noncompli- 
ance for  each  violation  of  a  requirement  of 
this  Act.  In  assessing  such  a  penalty,  the 
Administrator  shall  take  into  account  the 
seriousness  of  the  violation  and  any  good 
faith  efforts  to  comply  with  applicable  re- 
quirements. 

(b)  Public  Hearing.- Any  order  issued 
under  this  section  shall  become  final  unless, 
no  later  than  thirty  days  after  the  order  is 
served,  the  person  or  persons  named  therein 
request  a  public  hearing.  Upon  such  request 
the  Administrator  shall  promptly  conduct  a 
public  hearing.  In  connection  with  any  pro- 
ceeding under  this  section  the  Administra- 
tor may  issue  subpenas  for  the  attendance 
and  testimony  of  witnesses  and  the  produc- 
tion of  relevant  papers,  books,  and  docu- 
ments, and  may  promulgate  rules  for  discov- 
ery procedures. 

(C)  ViOLATIOH   OF   COMPLIANCE  ORDERS.— If 

a  violator  fails  to  take  corrective  action 
within  the  time  specified  in  a  compliance 
order,  the  Administrator  may  assess  a  civil 
penalty  of  not  more  than  $25,000  for  each 
day  of  continued  noncompliance  with  the 
order  and  the  Administrator  may  suspend 
or  revoke  any  permit  issued  to  the  violator, 
(d)  C:riminal  Penalties.— Any  person 
who— 

(1)  knowingly  exceeds  the  production 
limits  under  section  7  (production  phase-out 
for  initial  list)  or  section  9  (limiUtion  on 
ozone  depletion  potential): 

(2)  knowingly  Introduces  Into  interstate 
commerce  a  substance  that  was  produced  in 
violation  of  section  7  or  section  9: 

(3)  knowingly  imports  a  substance  listed 
under  subsection  (a)  of  section  5,  a  product 
containing  such  substance,  or  a  product 
manufactured  with  a  process  that  uses  such 
subctance,  in  violation  of  section  11  (certlf i- 
catlpn  of  equivalent  programs): 


(4)  knowingly  introduces  into  Interstate 
commerce  a  subatance  or  prodiKt  in  viola- 
tion of  sedtion  8  (limitation  on  use)  or  sec- 
tion 12  (labelling): 

(5)  knowing  omits  material  information  or 
makes  any  false  material  statement  or  rep- 
resenUtio*  in  any  application,  record, 
report,  permit,  or  other  document  filed, 
maintained,  or  used  for  purposes  of  compli- 
ance with  this  Act;  or 

(6)  knowing  produces,  transports,  distrib- 
utes, or  uses  any  substance  listed  under  sec- 
tion 5.  a  product  containing  such  substance, 
or  a  prodact  manufactured  with  a  process 
that  uses  such  substance,  and  who  luiowing- 
ly  destroys,  alters,  conceals,  or  fails  to  file 
any  record  application,  report,  or  other  doc- 
ument required  to  be  maintained  or  filed  for 
purposes  of  compliance  with  this  Act. 
shall,  upon  conviction,  be  subject  to  a  fine 
in  accordance  with  title  18  of  the  United 
SUtes  Code  for  each  day  of  violation,  or  im- 
prisonment not  to  exceed  two  years,  or 
both.  If  conviction  is  for  a  violation  (»mmit- 
ted  after  a  first  conviction  of  such  person 
under  this  paragraph,  the  maximum  pun- 
ishment «nder  the  respective  paragraph 
shall  be  dbubled  with  respect  to  both  fine 
and  impriaonment. 

(e)  Civii  PENALTY.— Any  person  who  vio- 
lates any  requirement  of  this  Act  shall  be 
liable  to  the  United  States  for  a  civil  penal- 
ty in  an  amount  not  to  exceed  $25,000  for 
each  such  violation. 

(f)  VioLibTiONS.— Each  day  of  violation  of 
any  requirement  of  this  Act  shall,  for  pur- 
poses of  lliis  section,  constitute  a  separate 
violation.  In  addition,  for  purposes  of  sec- 
tion 7  (production  phase-out  for  initial  list), 
section  8  (limitation  on  use),  section  9  (limi- 
tation on  ozone  depletion  potential),  and 
paragraphs  (1).  (2),  (3).  and  (4)  of  subsection 
(d)  of  this  section,  the  production,  introduc- 
tion into  commerce,  or  importation  of  each 
100  pounds  of  a  sutjstance  listed  under  sub- 
section (a)  of  section  5  that  is  in  excess  of 
the  production  limits  under  section  7  or  sec- 
tion 9  shall  constitute  a  separate  violation. 

SEC.  15.  Jl'IHCIAL  REVIEW  OK  FINAL  REGULA'nONS 
AND  CERTAIN  PETI"nONS. 

Any  judicial  review  of  final  regulations 
promulgated  pursuant  to  this  Act  and  the 
Administrator's  denial  of  any  petition  for 
the  promulgation,  amendment,  or  repeal  of 
any  regulation  under  this  Act  shall  be  in  ac- 
cordance with  sections  701  through  706  of 
title  5  of  the  United  States  Code,  except 
that— 

(Da  petition  for  review  of  action  of  the 
Administrator  in  promulgating  any  regula- 
tion, or  requirement  under  this  Act  or  deny- 
ing any  petition  for  the  promulgation, 
amendment  or  repeal  of  any  regulation 
under  thiE  Act  may  be  filed  by  any  interest- 
ed person  in  the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  of 
the  United  States  for  the  Federal  Judicial 
district  in  which  such  (jerson  resides  or 
transacts  business,  and  such  petition  shall 
be  filed  within  ninety  days  from  the  date  of 
such  promulgation  or  denial  or  after  such 
date  if  auch  petition  is  for  review  based 
solely  on  grounds  arising  after  such  nineti- 
eth day:  action  of  the  Administrator  with 
respect  to  which  review  could  have  been  ol>- 
tained  under  this  subsection  shall  not  be 
subject  to  Judicial  review  in  civil  or  criminal 
proceedings  for  enforcement:  and 

(2)  in  any  Judicial  proceeding  brought 
under  this  section  in  which  review  is  sought 
of  a  determination  under  this  Act  required 
to  be  made  on  the  record  after  notice  and 
opportunity  for  hearing,  if  a  party  seeking 
review  under  this  Act  applies  to  the  court 


for  leave  to  adduce  additioital  evidence,  and 
shows  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  court  that 
the  information  is  material  and  that  there 
were  reasonable  grounds  for  the  failure  to 
adduce  such  evidence  in  the  proceeding 
before  the  Administrator,  the  court  may 
order  such  additional  evidence  (and  evi- 
dence in  rebuttal  thereof)  to  be  taken 
before  the  Administrator,  and  to  be  adduced 
upon  the  hearing  in  such  manner  and  upon 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  court  may 
deem  proper  the  Administrator  may  modify 
administrative  findings  as  to  the  facts,  or 
make  new  findings,  by  reason  of  the  addi- 
tional evidence  so  taken,  and  shall  file  with 
the  court  such  modified  or  new  findings  and 
the  Administrator's  recommendation,  if  any. 
for  the  modification  or  setting  aside  of  the 
original  administrative  order,  with  the 
return  of  such  additional  evidence. 
SEC.  I*.  cmzEN  surrs. 

(a)  In  OnmtAL.— Except  as  provided  in 
subaection  (b)  or  (c)  of  this  section,  any 
person  may  commence  a  civil  action  on  his 
own  behalf— 

(1)  against  any  person  (including  (a)  the 
United  States,  and  (b)  any  other  govern- 
mental instrumentality  or  agency,  to  the 
extent  permitted  by  the  eleventh  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution)  who  is  alleged  to 
be  in  violation  of  any  permit,  regulation, 
condition,  requirement,  prohibition,  or 
order  which  has  become  effective  pursuant 
to  this  Act:  or 

(2)  against  the  Administrator  where  there 
is  alleged  a  failure  of  the  Administrator  to 
perform  any  act  or  duty  under  this  Act 
which  is  not  discretionary  with  the  Adminis- 
trator. 

Any  action  under  paragraph  (aHl)  of  this 
subaection  shall  l>e  brought  in  the  district 
court  for  the  district  In  which  the  alleged 
violation  occiUTe<L  Any  action  brought 
under  paragraph  (a)(2)  of  this  subsection 
may  be  brought  in  the  district  court  for  the 
district  in  which  the  alleged  violation  oc- 
curred or  the  District  Court  of  the  District 
of  Columbia.  The  district  court  shall  have 
Jurisdiction,  without  regard  to  the  amount 
in  controversy  or  the  citizenship  of  the  par- 
ties, to  enforce  the  permit,  regulation,  con- 
dition, requirement,  prohibition,  or  order, 
referred  to  in  paragr^ih  (1).  to  order  such 
person  to  take  such  other  action  as  may  be 
necessary,  or  both,  or  to  order  the  Adminis- 
trator to  perform  the  act  or  duty  referred  to 
in  paragn4>h  (2),  as  the  case  may  be,  and  to 
apply  any  m)propriate  civil  penalties  under 
section . 

(b)  Actions  Prohibited.— No  action  may 
be  commenced  under  subsection  (aKl)  of 
this  section— 

(A)  prior  to  60  days  after  the  plaintiff  has 
given  notice  of  the  violation  to— 

(i)  the  Administrator 

(11)  the  SUte  in  which  the  alleged  viola- 
tion occurs:  and 

(ill)  to  any  alleged  violator  of  such  permit, 
standard,  regiilation.  condition,  require- 
ment, prohibition,  or  order  or 

(B)  if  the  Administrator  or  State  has  com- 
menced and  is  diligently  prosecuting  a  civil 
or  criminal  action  in  a  court  of  the  United 
States  or  a  State  to  require  compliance  with 
such  permit,  regulation,  condition,  require- 
ment, prohibition,  or  order.  In  any  action 
under  subsection  (aKl)  in  a  court  of  the 
United  States,  any  person  may  intervene  as 
a  matter  of  right.  Any  action  respecting  a 
violation  under  this  Act  may  l>e  brought 
under  this  section  only  in  the  judicial  dis- 
trict in  which  such  alleged  violation  occurs. 

(c)  NonoL- No  action  may  be  commenced 
under  paragraph  (aX2)  of  this  section  prior 


to  60  days  after  the  plaintiff  has  given 
notice  to  the  Administrator  that  he  will 
commence  such  action.  Notice  under  this 
subsection  shall  be  given  in  such  maimer  as 
the  Administrator  shall  prescribe  by  regula- 
tion. 

(d)  Imtavamioii.- In  any  action  under 
this  section  the  Administrator,  if  not  a 
party,  may  intervene  as  a  matter  of  right. 

(e)  Costs.— The  court,  in  issuing  any  fiiuU 
order  in  any  action  brought  pursuant  to  this 
section  or  section  14,  may  award  costs  of  liti- 
gation (including  reasonable  attorney  and 
expert  witness  fees)  to  the  prevailing  or  sub- 
stantially prevaUing  party,  whenever  the 
court  determines  such  an  award  is  appropri- 
ate. The  court  may.  if  a  temporary  restrain- 
ing order  or  preliminary  injunction  is 
sought,  require  the  filing  of  a  bond  or  equiv- 
alent security  in  accordance  with  the  Feder- 
al Rules  of  Civil  Procedure. 

(f)  Other  Rights  Pkeskrved. —Nothing  in 
this  section  shall  restrict  any  right  which 
any  person  (or  class  of  persons)  may  have 
under  any  statute  or  common  law  to  seek 
enforcement  of  any  standard  or  require- 
ment or  to  seek  any  other  relief  (including 
relief  against  the  Administrator  or  a  State 
agency). 

SEC.  17.  SEPARABILrrV. 

If  any  provision  of  this  Act,  or  the  appli- 
cation of  any  provision  of  this  Act  to  any 
person  or  circumstances,  is  held  invalid,  the 
application  of  such  provision  to  other  per- 
sons or  circumstances,  and  the  remainder  of 
this  Act.  shall  not  be  affected  thereby. 

SEC.  18.  RELATIONSHIP  to  OTHER  LAWS. 

(a)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed 
to  alter  or  affect  the  authority  of  the  Ad- 
ministrator under  the  Clean  Air  Act  or  the 
Toxic  Substances  Control  Act  or  to  affect 
the  authority  of  any  other  department, 
agency,  or  instrumentality  of  the  United 
States  under  any  provision  of  law  to  pro- 
mulgate or  enforce  any  requirement  re- 
specting the  control  of  any  substance,  prac- 
tice, process,  or  activity  for  purposes  of  pro- 
tecting the  stratosphere  or  ozone  in  the 
stratosphere. 

(b)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  preclude  or 
deny  any  State  or  political  subdivision 
thereof  from  adopting  or  enforcing  any  re- 
quirement respecting  the  control  of  any 
substances,  practice,  process,  or  activity  for 
purposes  of  protecting  the  stratosphere  or 
zone  in  the  stratosphere. 

SEC.  It.  AUTHORITY  OF  ADMINISTRATOIL* 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  I  am  pleased  to 
Join  my  colleagues  in  introducing  vital- 
ly important  legislation.  The  Strato- 
spheric Protection  Act.  the  Strato- 
spheric Ozone  and  Climate  Protection 
Act.  and  the  Senate  concurrent  resolu- 
tion on  chlorofluorocarbons  address 
one  of  our  most  complex,  long-term 
environmental  problems.  These  meas- 
ures would  protect  not  merely  a  single 
resource  or  ecosystem,  but  the  atmos- 
phere and  the  climate  on  a  global 
scale. 

Chlorofluorocarbons  [CPC's]  threat- 
en the  very  ability  of  planet  Earth  to 
support  life  as  we  know  it  by  depleting 
the  protective  ozone  layer  in  the  strat- 
osphere. Increased  ultraviolet  radi- 
ation penetrating  to  the  Earth's  sur- 
face will  increase  the  risk  of  cancer 
and  create  as  yet  undetermined  effects 
on  other  plant  and  animal  life. 

CFC's  also  are  among  the  strongest 
of    the    so-called    greenhouse    gases 


which  contribute  to  the  problems  of 
global  warming.  The  continuing  build- 
up of  CFC's.  carbon  dioxide  and  other 
trace  gases  in  the  atmosphere  caused 
by  human  activities  will  trap  the  heat 
radiating  from  the  Earth's  surface,  the 
increased  heat  will  lead  to  warming  of 
the  Earth  and  dramatic  changes  in  the 
climate  that  are  potentially  the  most 
serious  and  far-reaching  environmai- 
tal  problems  humankind  has  encoun- 
tered. The  scientific  facts  now  leave  no 
doubt  about  the  validity  of  the  geeen- 
house  theory,  and  no  doubt  about  the 
certain  change  it  will  bring  to  planet 
Earth. 

While  the  specific  regional  impacts 
and  the  precise  timing  and  magnitude 
of  the  changes  are  not  fully  under- 
stood, there  is  no  doubt  about  what  is 
in  store  for  us.  The  potential  effects 
include  dislocation  of  agricultural  re- 
gions due  to  changes  in  growing  sea- 
sons and  precipitation,  negative  im- 
pacts on  plants  and  animals,  and  rising 
sea  level  from  melting  glaciers.  There 
may  also  be  increased  variability  in 
the  climate,  or  more  extreme  weath- 
er—increasingly frequent  droughts, 
coastal  storms,  fl(x>ding,  and  even  un- 
usually harsh  winters. 

On  January  28,  Senator  Bauc^ts  and 
I  chaired  a  hearing  in  the  Senate  on 
the  issues  of  the  greenhouse  ttted,  cli- 
mate change,  and  ozone  depletion.  A 
panel  of  eminent  atmospheric  chem- 
ists and  geophysicists  testified  on  the 
greenhouse  effect.  Their  testimony  re- 
flects the  latest  findings  from  the  sci- 
entific community. 

Dr.  Ralph  Cicerone  of  the  National 
Center  for  Atmospheric  Research  con- 
firmed that  the  atmospheric  concen- 
trations of  greenhouse  gases  are  con- 
tinuing to  increase.  He  cited  evidence 
that  carbon  dioxide  has  increased  25 
percent  during  the  century  since  the 
preindustrial  era.  reaching  the  higheft 
levels  in  40.000  years.  He  also  conclud- 
ed that  this  increase  is  almost  certain- 
ly due  to  burning  of  fossil  fuels,  with 
some  contribution  from  deforestation. 
Dr.  Cicerone  explained  that  the  com- 
bined effect  of  other  trace  gases  such 
as  methane,  ozone  and  chlorofluoro- 
carbons is  now  Imown  to  be  contribut- 
ing equally  to  the  greenhouse  effect. 

Dr.  V.  Ramanathan  of  the  Universi- 
ty of  Chicago  testified  that  we  are  al- 
ready committed  to  a  global  warming 
of  up  to  2  *C  from  the  increased  gases 
added  to  the  atmosphere  since  1850.  In 
other  words,  even  if  action  were  taken 
tomorrow  to  limit  future  emissions  of 
these  gases,  we  have  already  set  in 
motion  a  significant  temperature  and 
climate  change.  It  has  been  8,000  years 
since  the  Earth  has  been  1  *C  warmer 
than  the  present  and  70  million  years 
since  the  average  global  temperature 
was  5  *C  warmer  than  today.  His  testi- 
mony indicates  the  unprecedented 
magnitude  of  the  predicted  climate 
changes. 
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Dr.  Tom  Wigley.  a  visiting  British 
irtmtlirt  fram  the  University  of  East 
Anyito.,  prewnted  the  results  of  his 
itudy  of  tenu>ermture  records  over  the 
past  100  S'can.  He  concluded  that  the 
Earth  has  warmed  0.5  *C— almost  1 
degree  Fahrenheit— in  the  past  100 
years.  Recently,  the  warming  trend 
has  been  very  rapid,  with  1981  and 
1963  the  2  warmest  years  in  the  entire 
record.  He  testified  that  this  magni- 
tude of  warming  is  consistent  with 
greenhouse  predictions.  He  believes 
that  this  warming  represents  the  first 
signal  of  the  greenhouse  effect. 

Dr.  Wallace  Broecker  of  Columbia 
University's  Lamont-Doherty  Geologi- 
cal Observatory  testified  that  climate 
changes  in  response  to  the  greenhouse 
effect  may  occur  as  sudden  Jumps 
rather  than  gradual  trends.  The 
timtfig  and  magnitude  of  such  dramat- 
ic changes  would  be  unpredictable,  se- 
verely limiting  our  ability  to  cope  and 
adapt. 

Recently,  two  industry  publications 
gave  extensive  coverage  to  the  prob- 
lems of  the  greenhouse  effect  and  cli- 
mate change— Chemical  and  Engineer- 
ing News,  published  by  the  American 
Chemical  Association,  and  the  Electric 
Power  Research  Institute's  EPRI 
JoumaL  Further  recognition  of  the  se- 
riousness of  these  global  environmen- 
tal problems  is  summarized  well  by 
Lee  Thomas,  Administrator  of  the  U.S. 
Environmental  Protection  Agency, 
who  said  that 

*  *  *  If  we  wait  until  health  and  environ- 
mental problems  are  manifest  it  mieht  be 
too  late  to  take  adequate  steps  to  address 
tbeae  problems.  We  must  realize  that  there 
will  alwajrs  be  scientific  uncertainty  associ- 
ated with  these  complex  problems.  We  will 
have  to  be  prepared  to  act  despite  these  un- 
certainties. 

Reductions  in  the  use  of  CFC's  will 
protect  the  stratosphere  from  ozone 
depletion,  and  perhaps  even  more  im- 
portantly help  in  delaying  global 
wanning.  The  greenhouse  effect,  and 
climate  change,  as  well  as  ozone  deple- 
tion, are  real  and  practical  concerns 
for  the  condition  of  this  planet  within 
our  lifetimes.  The  importance  of  the 
Initial  step  we  are  taking  today  with 
the  introduction  of  this  legislation 
caimot  be  overstated. 


By  Mr.  CHAFEE  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Baucus.  Mr.  STArroRO,  Mr. 

BflTCHELL.     Mr.      DUREIfBERGER, 

Mr.  Gore,  Mr.  Wirth,  and  Mr. 
Rem): 
S.  571.  A  bill  to  reduce  atmospheric 
pollution  to  protect  the  stratosphere 
from  ozone  depletion,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Envi- 
ronment and  Public  Works. 

naATOSTHKaic  ozom  and  climatk 

PROncnOM  ACT 

•  Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  the  Stratospheric 
Ozone  and  Climate  Protection  Act  of 
1987  on  behalf  of  myself  and  Senators 
Baucus.  Stafford,  Mitcheix,  Duren- 


BERGtR,  GoRS,  and  Wirth.  My  state- 
ment is  also  offered  in  sup[>ort  of  two 
other  measures  being  introduced 
today  by  several  of  us:  Senator 
Baucds'  bill,  the  Stratosphere  Protec- 
tion Act  of  1987;  and  the  Senate  con- 
current resolution  being  introduced  by 
Senator  Wirth  on  international  nego- 
tiations to  protect  the  ozone  layer. 

Before  I  go  any  further,  a  point  of 
clarification  is  needed.  Many  of  us 
have  been  hearing  about  the  Clean  Air 
Act  and  the  problems  of  "ozone  nonat- 
tainment."  We  hear  about  our  cities 
being  plagued  with  too  much  ozone. 
Well,  all  of  us  need  to  recognize  that 
there  are  two  types  of  ozone  problems: 
There  is  the  ozone  nonattainment 
problem— too  much  smog  in  the  lower 
atmosphere— the  troposphere;  and 
there  is  the  ozone  depletion  problem— 
too  little  ozone  in  the  upper  atmos- 
phere—the stratosphere.  The  subject 
of  the  legislation  being  introduced 
today  is  the  ozone  depletion  problem. 

Last  simmier  we  held  hearings  on 
the  related  problems  of  ozone  deple- 
tion and  the  global  climate  change 
that  will  result  from  a  phenomenon 
known  as  the  greenhouse  effect.  These 
are  complicated  environmental  prob- 
lems that,  due  to  the  global  nature 
and  predicted  effects,  present  a  great- 
er challenge  than  any  environmental 
problem  we  have  ever  had  to  deal 
with. 

This  is  not  a  matter  of  Chicken 
Little  claiming  the  sl^  is  falling.  The 
scientists  at  our  hearings  told  us  we 
have  a  problem,  a  serious  problem. 

Their  message,  and  the  conclusion  I 
have  come  to  after  reviewing  other 
sources,  is  this:  The  continued  use  of 
chlorofluorocarbons  [CFC's]  is  likely 
to  l^d  to  depletion  of  the  Earth's  pro- 
tective stratospheric  ozone  layer.  The 
effects  of  this  depletion  will  strike  at 
the  very  core  of  everyone's  health  and 
environmental  well-being.  Increased 
skin  cancers,  suppression  of  the 
immune  response  system,  reduced  crop 
yields,  and  loss  of  aquatic  species  are 
just  some  of  the  dangers  that  lie 
ahead  if  we  fail  to  act. 

In  the  few  months  since  those  hear- 
ings, the  news  from  the  scientific  com- 
munity has  only  added  to  my  concern. 
More  sophisticated  computer  models 
of  our  atmosphere  show  that  future 
increases  in  emissions  of  chlorofluoro- 
carbons [CFC's]  would  lead  to  greater 
than  previously  expected  ozone  deple- 
tion at  latitudes  that  include  the 
northern  United  States  and  much  of 
Europe.  In  addition,  preliminary  data 
from  a  NASA  satellite  shows  that  a 
hole  may  also  be  occurring  over  the 
Arctic  during  the  spring  season— simi- 
lar to  but  smaller  than  the  one  known 
to  exist  over  the  Antarctic— and  a 
small  but  significant  reduction  in 
global  stratospheric  ozone  levels  may 
have  occurred  during  the  past  several 
years. 


When  discussing  the  related  environ- 
mental threats  of  ozone  depletion  and 
the  greerAiouse  effect,  you  can't  help 
but  take  note  of  one  common  element: 
That  is  the  fact  that  CFC's  have  been 
identified  as  a  culprit  in  both  in- 
stances; they  contribute  to  both  prob- 
lems. 

While  we  recognize  that  many  scien- 
tific uncertainties  remain,  we  must 
also  recognize  our  responsibility  to  act 
in  a  prudent  manner  to  safeguard  the 
well-being  of  our  planet  and  its  inhab- 
itants. 

It  has  now  been  over  12  years  since 
the  first  Warning  about  the  dangers  of 
CFC's  and  ozone  depletion.  A  consider- 
able body  of  scientific  evidence  has  re- 
inforced Chat  warning.  Do  we  continue 
to  expand  our  reliance  on  CFC's  while 
we  wait  lor  even  more  evidence,  fur- 
ther placing  in  jeopardy  the  very 
future  of  our  planet,  or  do  we  act  now 
to  safeguard  the  ozone  layer  for  our 
and  future  generations? 

Given  the  magnitude  of  the  health 
and  environmental  rislcs  involved,  a 
plan  that  leads  to  the  eventual  elimi- 
nation of  ozone-depleting  chemicals 
from  global  commerce  is  the  only  ac- 
ceptable solution.  Limited  growth  or 
maintenance  of  current  levels  of  use 
are  unacoeptable. 

Efforts  to  preserve  our  ozone  layer 
transcend  narrow  interests.  We  must 
all  accept  responsibility  for  preserving 
our  Earth's  basic  life  support  systems. 

Last  October,  I  spoke  on  the  Senate 
floor  of  the  need  to  impose  controls  on 
the  production  and  release  of  CFC's. 
At  that  time.  I  noted  that  internation- 
al negotiations  were  underway; 
stressed  my  preference  for  resolving 
the  problems  of  CFC's  in  that  forum; 
and  stated  my  intention  to  introduce 
legislation  that  will  impose  domestic 
controls  and  restrictions  on  interna- 
tional trade. 

Today,  we  are  here  for  three  rea- 
sons: 

First,  to  announce  our  continued 
support  for  the  international  process 
and  the  well-founded  U.S.  position 
that  was  put  together  by  EPA  and  the 
State  Department.  These  two  agen- 
cies, and  particularly  Lee  Thomas.  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  EPA,  and  Richard 
Benedick,  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  who  heads  up  the  U.S.  delega- 
tion, should  be  commended  for  getting 
this  administration  to  press  for  an  im- 
mediate freeze  and  scheduled  phase- 
out  of  all  fully  halogenated  CFC's. 

Second,  to  stress  that,  to  be  accepta- 
ble to  Congress,  an  international 
agreement  must  provide  for  reduc- 
tions, not  just  a  freeze  on  production 
of  CFC'SL 

And  third,  to  introduce  legislation 
on  CFC't. 

In  addition  to  the  resolution  on  the 
international    negotiations    scheduled 

for  next  week  in  Vienna,  we  are  intro- 
ducing two  bUls  that  will  phase  out 


the  domestic  production,  importation, 
and  use  of  harmful  CFC's  and  other 
chemicals  containing  chlorine  or  bro- 
mine that  the  scientists  tell  us  can  de- 
plete the  ozone  layer. 

The  bill  that  I  have  authored,  the 
Stratospheric  Ozone  and  Climate  Pro- 
tection Act  of  1987,  has  three  main 
elements: 

First,  it  provides  for  a  statutory,  6- 
year.  95-percent  phaseout  of  the  most 
suspect  chemicals— CFC  11,  12,  113 
and  halon  1211  and  1301; 

Second,  it  includes  a  regulatory  pro- 
gram for  an  8-year,  95-percent  reduc- 
tion of  overall  ozone  depleting 
potential  that  will  force  producers  to 
shift,  reduce,  or  eliminate  the  other 
substances  that  are  identified  as  having 
the  potential  to  deplete  the  ozone 
layer— these  include  methylene  chlo- 
ride, carbon  tetrachloride,  and  methyl 
chloroform:  and 

Third,  in  12  months,  importation  of 
the  most  suspect  chemicals,  and  prod- 
ucts made  with  or  containing  those 
chemicals  will  be  prohibited  unless 
EPA  certifies  that  the  coimtry  of 
origin  is  on  a  phaseout  schedule  simi- 
lar to  ours. 

The  bill  authored  by  Senator 
Baucus,  the  Stratosphere  Protection 
Act  of  1987,  has  the  same  goal— the 
elimination  of  chemicals  that  can  de- 
plete the  ozone  layer— but  suggests  a 
different  approach.  Senator  Baucus 
and  I  have  worked  closely  together  on 
these  bills  and  many  of  the  differences 
are  designed  to  focus  the  debate  and 
elicit  testimony  on  specific  issues. 

My  preference  is  stUl  that  this 
global  problem  be  dealt  with  by  way  of 
an  international  agreement.  For  this 
reason,  we  will  not  press  for  consider- 
ation of  our  legislation  unless  and 
until  it  becomes  obvious  that  the  on- 
going negotiations  will  not  produce  an 
acceptable  agreement. 

Nevertheless,  if  it  appears  that  this 
round  of  negotiations  is  not  likely  to 
produce  a  strong  protocol  phasingout 
fully  halogenated  CFC's.  as  Members 
of  Congress,  it  is  my  firm  conviction, 
we  will  have  to  reassert  our  role  as  na- 
tional decisionmakers  and  move  legis- 
lation forward  to  require  unilateral 
action  leading  to  the  phaseout  of  such 
CFC's. 

I  recognize  that  unilateral  action  has 
both  advantages  and  disadvantages.  It 
would  provide  an  early  incentive  for 
our  domestic  industry  to  begin  work 
on  producing  alternative  chemicals 
which  would  not  adversely  affect  the 
ozone  layer  and  could  be  used  to  re- 
place CFC's.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  such  chemical  substitutes  are  pos- 
sible, but  would  take  approximately  5 
years  to  develop  and  would  cost  con- 
sumers a  few  pennies  more.  This 
seems  like  a  small  price  to  pay  for  pro- 
tecting the  important  stratospheric 
ozone  layer.  By  moving  toward  the  de- 
velopment of  these  safer  chemicals 
now.  our  industry  would  get  the  jump 
on  Its  competition  abroad. 


To  protect  our  environment  and  our 
domestic  industry  in  the  near  term.  I 
have  included  in  my  legislation  a  pro- 
vision which  some  call  trade  barriers. 
To  me,  a  prohibition  on  the  importa- 
tion of  products  that  are  made  with  or 
contain  materials  that  could  not  be 
used  in  this  country  is  not  a  trade  bar- 
rier, it  is  a  legitimate  means  of  pro- 
tecting our  environment.  Call  it  what 
you  will,  countries  that  wish  to  trade 
with  us  \/ill  have  to  abide  by  our  rules 
for  protecting  our  environment. 

If  it  becomes  necessary,  we  will  face 
up  to  our  responsibilities.  We  will 
press  forward,  combine  the  best  fea- 
tures of  the  two  bills,  and  lead  the 
world  by  example.  As  a  major  con- 
sumer of  products  that  use  CFC's,  we 
can  make  a  significant  difference  to 
the  environment  if  we  stop  making 
them  and  refuse  to  import  them.  As 
mentioned  earlier,  we  have  the  rare 
opportunity  to  gain  a  competitive  ad- 
vantage by  being  environmentally  sen- 
sitive. 

Ironically,  I  hope  there  is  no  need 
for  us  to  consider  this  legislation.  My 
sincere  wish  is  to  see  the  international 
negotiations  succeed.  Such  a  result 
would  be  more  effective  and  efficient. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  section-by-section  analysis 
of  my  bill  and  the  text  of  the  bill  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  571 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of   the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  1.  SHORT  TITLE 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Strato- 
spheric Ozone  and  Climate  Protection  Act 
of  1987". 

SEC.  t.  FINDINGS. 

The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  The  best-available  scientific  evidence 
shows  that  manufactured  substances,  in- 
cluding some  chlorofluorocarbons,  are  pol- 
luting the  atmosphere  and  may  be  contrib- 
uting to  the  problems  of  stratospheric  ozone 
depletion,  global  climate  change,  and  other 
atmospheric  modifications. 

(2)  No  level  of  stratospheric  ozone  deple- 
tion or  global  climate  change  caused  by 
human  activities  can  be  deemed  safe. 

(3)  Stratospheric  ozone  depletion  will  lead 
to  increased  incidence  of  solar  ultraviolet  ra- 
diation at  the  surface  of  the  Earth. 

<4)  Increased  incidence  of  solar  ultraviolet 
radiation  is  likely  to  cause  increased  rates  of 
disease  in  humans  (Including  increased  rates 
of  skin  cancer),  threaten  food  crops,  and 
otherwiser  damage  the  natural  environ- 
ment. 

(5)  Stratospheric  ozone  depletion  and 
global  climate  change  from  continued  emis- 
sions of  substances  covered  by  this  Act.  in- 
cluding chlorofluorocarbons  and  other  halo- 
genated carbons  with  ozone  depleting  poten- 
tial, and  emissions  of  other  gases  imperil 
human  health  and  the  environment  world- 
wide. 

(6)  In  order  to  stabilize  and  eventually 
reduce  concentrations  of  chlorine  and  bro- 
mine in  the  stratosphere,  to  conserve  the 
stratospheric  ozone  layer  (an  exhaustible 


natural  resource),  and  to  reduce  the  extent 
of  global  climate  change — 

(A)  emissions  of  chlorofluorocarboos  and 
other  substances  covered  by  this  Act,  Includ- 
ing halogenated  carbons  with  oaooe  deplet- 
ing potential,  should  be  terminated  rapidly, 
and 

(b)  it  is  necessary  to  control  international 
trade  in  substances  covered  by  this  Act  and 
products  containing  or  made  with  prooeaaes 
that  use  such  substances. 

(7)  The  highest  priority  must  be  given  to 
developing  and  deploying  safe  substitutes  to 
replace  ozone  depleting  substances  within  6 
years. 

(8)  The  United  States  needs  to  develop 
and  deploy  safe  substitutes  to  replace  ooone 
depleting  substances  in  order  to  demon- 
strate to  the  world  its  committment  to  pro- 
tect the  stratosphere. 

SEC.  3.  OBJECTIVES  AND  NATIONAL  GOAU 

(a)  The  objectives  of  this  Act  are  to  re- 
store and  maintain  the  chemical  and  physi- 
cal integrity  of  the  Earths  atmosphere  axtd 
to  protect  human  health  and  the  global  en- 
vironment from  all  known  and  potential 
dangers  due  to  atmospheric  or  climatic 
modification,  including  stratospheric  oeone 
depletion,  that  is  or  may  be  related  to  the 
chlorofluorocarbons  or  other  substances 
covered  by  this  Act  by— 

(1)  reducing  significantly  the  production 
and  emission  into  the  atmosphere  of  pollut- 
ants caused  by  human  activities, 

(2)  promoting  the  rapid  development  and 
deployment  of  safe  alternatives  to  the  use 
of  the  chlorofluorocarbons  and  other  sub- 
stances covered  by  this  Act,  and 

(3)  promoting  additional  scientific  re- 
search on  atmospheric  or  climatic  modifica- 
tion, including  stratospheric  ozone  deple- 
tion, and  on  the  known  and  potential  ad- 
verse effects  therefrom  on  human  health 
and  the  global  environment. 

(b)  In  order  to  achieve  the  objectives  of 
this  Act,  it  is  the  national  goal  to  eliminate 
atmospheric  emissions  of  manufactured  sub- 
stances with  ozone  depleting  potential.  In- 
cluding chlorofluorocarbons  and  other  halo- 
genated carbons  with  ozone  depleting  poten- 
tial, and  to  reduce  significantly  emissions  of 
other  gases  caused  by  human  activities  that 
are  likely  to  affect  adversely  the  global  cli- 
mate. 

SEC.  4.  DEFINITIONS. 

As  used  in  this  Act: 

(1)  The  term  "Administrator"  means  the 
Administrator  of  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency. 

(2)  The  term  "household  appliances" 
means  noncommercial  personal  effects,  in- 
cluding air  conditioners,  refrigerators,  and 
motor  vehicles. 

(3)  The  term  "import"  means  to  land  on, 
bring  into,  or  introduce  into,  or  attempt  to 
land  on.  bring  into,  or  introduce  into,  any 
place  subject  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States,  whether  or  not  such  landing, 
bringing,  or  introduction  constitutes  an  im- 
portation within  the  meaning  of  the  cus- 
toms laws  of  the  United  States. 

(4)  The  term  "manufactured  substances" 
means  any  organic  or  inorganic  chemical 
substances  of  a  particular  molecular  identi- 
ty, or  any  mixture,  that  has  been  manufac- 
tured for  commercial  purposes. 

(5)  The  term  "medical  purposes"  means 
medical  devices  and  diagnostic  products  (A) 
for  which  no  safe  substitute  has  been  devel- 
oped and  (B)  which,  after  notice  and  oppor- 
tunity for  public  comment,  has  been  ap- 
proved and  deemed  essential  by  the  Com- 
missioner of  the  Pood  and  Dnig  Admlnistra- 
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SEC  IX.  LABELING. 

(a)  Effective  18  months  after  the  date  on 
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tton.  In  CTTHi'T*«**~'  with  the  Admlniatr*- 
tor. 

(•>  Tlie  term  "penon'*  meaiu  an  individ- 
ual, cotporatlon  (indudtaic  a  government 
eotporattan).  partnenhlp.  flnn  Joint  stock 
eoniMHUr.  trnat.  aiwlatlnn,  or  any  other 
privata  entity,  or  any  offloer.  employee, 
aant,  depaitnent.  or  tnatrumentallty  of 
the  FedenI  Oovemment.  or  any  State  or 
ppmifal  aobdiviakm  thereof  (Including  any 
Intcntate  body),  or  of  any  foreign  govem- 
(indudlnc  any  international  instru- 
). 

(T)  The  tenn  "autiatanoea  covered  by  this 
Aet"  meana  those  aubatancea  which  are 
or  may  r«aaonahir  be  anticipated  to 
or  oantzONite  to  atmospheric  or  cll- 
mntWflratiffn  including  stratospheric 
!  deplcttai.  and  are  listed  under  subsec- 
tloiiB  (a)  or  (b)  of  section  5. 


.  i.  UanNe  or  RKULATCD  SUHTANCES. 

(a)  SoaanuKma  To  Bi  Phasxd  Out.— 
WtthtB  M  daya  after  enactment  of  this  Act, 
tlie  AdnlnMrator  shall  publish  a  priority 
IM  of  manufactured  substances  which  are 
known  or  may  reaaonably  be  anticipated  to 
or  contribute  to  atmospheric  or  cli- 
modiflGatkm,  including  stratospheric 
!  depletlan.  The  initial  list  shaU  include 
dilorafluorocaibao-11,  chlorofluorocarbon- 
VX,  cfalorofluorocarbon-113,  halon-1211,  and 
haloB-lMl. 

(b>  OnBB  RnutATSD  Sdbstancbs.— Simul- 
taneoualy  with  publication  of  the  priority 
IJM.  the  Administrator  shaU  create  a  list  of 
other  manufactured  substances  which,  in 
the  Judgment  of  the  Administrator,  meet 
the  criteria  aet  forth  in  the  first  sentence  of 
■iilffthm  (a).  The  list  of  other  substances 
fh»ii  be  subject  to  the  limitations  on  ozone 
dapM*""  potential  under  section  9  of  this 
Act  and  shall  include  chlorofIuorocartwn-22, 
clihitofluoroGarbon-114.  chlorofluorocarbon- 
IIS.  carbon  tetrachloride,  methyl  chloro- 
fonn.  and  methylene  chloride.  At  least  an- 
nually thereafter,  the  Administrator  shall 
Fi'rf*'*'  a  proposal  to  add  to  such  list  each 
other  manufactured  substance  which,  in  the 
Judgment  of  the  Administrator,  meets  the 
criteria  aet  forth  in  the  first  sentence  of 
subaectkm  (a).  Within  180  days  of  any  such 
propoaal.  after  allowing  an  opportunity  for 
public  eomment,  the  Administrator  shall 
promulgate  a  regulation  adding  each  such 
substance  to  the  list,  unless  the  Administra- 
tor determines  that  such  substance  clearly 
doea  not  meet  the  criteria  set  forth  In  the 
fint  sentence  of  subsection  (a). 

(c>  0«»B  Dmcnoif  Pactok.— Simulta- 
neously with  puUicatlon  of  the  lists  or  addi- 
tions thereto  under  this  section,  and  at  least 
■wmiaiiy  thereafter,  the  Administrator  shall 
assign  to  each  listed  substance  a  numerical 
value  representing  the  osone  depletion  po- 
tentlsl  of  sudi  substance,  on  a  mass  (per 
kilogram)  basts,  as  compared  with  chloro- 
fluon>cartM»-ll.  The  nimierical  value  shall, 
for  the  tturposes  of  section  9,  constitute  the 
oaone  depletion  factor  of  each  such  sub- 
stance, nntil  the  Administrator  promulgates 
regulations  under  this  subsection,  the  fol- 
kraring  osone  depletion  factors  shall  apply: 


Substance: 

chlorofluorocarbon-ll ... 
cblorofluoracarbon-12 ... 
cfalorofluorocarbon-22 ... 
chknofluorocaibon-113 . 

cartoon  tetrachloride 

methly  chloroform — 

hakn-lSll 

bakn-1301 


oxone  devleling 
factor 

1.0 

1.0 

0.05 

0.78 

1.06 

O.IO 

2.W 

.„ 11.43 


SKC  «.  BBPOSTINC  RBQUIRBME^R8. 

(S)  Priositt  List.— Within  BO  days  after 
enactment  of  this  Act,  each  person  produc- 
ing a  substance  listed  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tioa  (a)  of  section  5  shall  file  a  report  with 
the  Administrator  setting  forth  the  amount 
of  the  substance  that  was  produced  by  such 
penon  during  calendar  year  1986.  Not  leas 
than  annually  thereafter,  each  producer 
shall  file  a  report  with  the  Administrator 
setting  forth  the  production  levels  of  such 
sulBtance  in  each  successive  12-month 
period  until  such  producer  ceases  produc- 
tioa  of  the  substance.  EUtch  such  report 
shall  be  signed  by  a  responsible  corporate 
offfcxr. 

(b)        OTHSB        RSCUIATED        SUBSTAICCXS.- 

Within  90  days  of  the  date  on  which  a  sub- 
stance is  placed  on  the  list  under  subsection 
(b>  of  section  5,  each  person  shall  file  a 
report  with  the  Administrator  setting  forth 
the  amount  of  the  substance  that  was  pro- 
duced by  such  person  during  the  12  months 
preceding  the  date  of  listing.  Not  less  than 
annually  thereafter,  each  producer  shall  file 
a  report  with  the  Administrator  setting 
forth  the  production  levels  of  such  sub- 
stance in  each  successive  12-month  period 
until  such  producer  ceases  production  of  the 
substance.  Each  such  report  shall  be  signed 
by  a  responsible  corporate  officer. 

SEC    7.    PRODUCTION    PHASE-OUT   FOR    PRIORITY 
UST. 

(a)  Effective  January  1,  1988.  it  shall  be 
unkiwful  for  any  person  to  produce  a  sub- 
stance listed  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  of 
section  S  in  tuinual  quantities  greater  than 
that  produced  by  such  person  during  calen- 
dar year  1986. 

(b)  Effective  January  1,  1989,  it  shall  be 
unlawful  for  any  person  to  produce  a  sub- 
stance listed  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  of 
section  5  in  annual  quantities  greater  than 
75  per  centum  of  that  produced  by  such 
person  during  calendar  year  1986. 

(C)  Effective  January  1,  1991,  it  shall  be 
unlawful  for  any  person  to  produce  a  sub- 
stance listed  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  of 
section  5  in  annual  quantities  greater  than 
50  per  centum  of  that  produced  by  such 
person  during  calendar  year  1986. 

(d)  Effective  January  1.  1993.  it  shall  be 
unlawful  for  any  person  to  produce  a  sub- 
stance listed  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  of 
section  5  in  annual  quantities  greater  than 
five  per  centum  of  that  produced  by  such 
person  during  calendar  year  1986. 

SEC.  H.  LIMITATION  ON  USE. 

effective  January  1,  1994,  it  shall  be  un- 
lawful to  introduce  into  interstate  com- 
merce or  to  use  a  substance  listed  under 
subsection  (a)  of  section  5  except  for  medi- 
cal purposes  approved  by  the  Commissioner 
of  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration,  in 
consultation  with  the  Administrator,  and. 
for  a  period  not  to  exceed  10  years  after 
January  1,  1994,  to  maintain  and  service 
household  appliances. 

SBt.  ».  LIMITATION  ON  OZONE  DEPLETION  POTEN- 
TIAU 

(a)  Effective  January  1.  1988,  it  shall  be 
unlawful  for  any  person  to  produce  sub- 
stances covered  by  this  Act  in  annual  quan- 
tities that,  based  upon  the  ozone  depletion 
factor  assigned  to  each  such  substance 
under  subsection  (c)  of  section  5,  yield  a 
total  ozone  depletion  potential  greater  than 
ttet  produced  by  such  person  during  calen- 
dar year  1986. 

(b)  Effective  January  1,  1989,  it  shall  be 
unlawful  for  any  person  to  produce  sub- 
stances covered  by  this  Act  in  annual  quan- 
tities that,  based  upon  the  ozone  depletion 
factor    assigned    to    each    such    substance 


under  subsection  (c)  of  section  5.  yield  a 
total  osotie  depletion  potential  greater  than 
75  per  oentum  of  that  produced  by  such 
person  dtiring  calendar  year  1986. 

(c)  Effbctlve  January  1.  1991,  it  shaU  be 
unlawful  for  any  person  to  produce  sub- 
stances covered  by  this  Act  in  annual  quan- 
tities that,  baaed  upon  the  ozone  depletion 
factor  sHsigned  to  each  such  substance 
under  subsection  (c)  of  section  5,  yield  a 
total  oaccie  depletion  potential  greater  than 
50  per  oentum  of  that  produced  by  such 
person  dtiring  calendar  year  1986. 

(d)  Effective  January  1,  1995,  it  shall  be 
imlawful  for  any  person  to  produce  sub- 
stances oovered  by  this  Act  in  annual  quan- 
tities th^  based  upon  the  ozone  depletion 
factor  assigned  to  each  such  substance 
under  subsection  (c)  of  section  5,  yield  a 
total  ozone  depletion  potential  greater  than 
five  per  centum  of  that  produced  by  such 
person  during  calendar  year  1986. 

(e)  The  Administrator  shall  promulgate 
regulations,  after  notice  and  opportunity 
for  public  comment,  which  require  each  pro- 
ducer to  reduce  its  production  of  (1)  a  sub- 
stance licted  under  subsection  (a)  of  section 
5  more  rapidly  than  the  schedule  provided 
under  this  Act;  or  (2)  a  substance  listed 
under  stibsection  (b)  of  section  5  on  a  specif- 
ic sche<kile  not  otherwise  provided  for  in 
this  Act. 

if  the  Administrator  determines  that  such 
revised  or  specific  schedule  (A)  based  on 
new  information  regarding  the  harmful  ef- 
fects on  the  stratosphere  or  climate  which 
may  be  gssociated  with  a  listed  substance,  is 
necessary  to  protect  human  health  and  the 
environQient  or  (B)  based  on  the  availability 
of  substitutes  for  a  listed  substance,  is  at- 
tainable. Any  person  may  petition  the  Ad- 
ministrator to  issue  such  regulations.  The 
Administrator  shall  issue  such  regulations 
within  180  days  after  receipt  of  any  such  pe- 
tition, unless  the  Administrator  denies  the 
petition. 

SEC  It.  PRODUCTION  PHASE-OUT  EXCEPTIONS. 

(a)  Rh»vxxt  aitd  DssTKncnoN.- Upon  ap- 
plication by  an  interested  person,  and  after 
notice  ahd  opportunity  for  public  comment, 
the  Administrator  may  permit  such  person 
to  produce  a  substance  listed  under  section 
5  durinf  a  12  month  period  in  a  specified 
quantity  that  exceeds  the  applicable  quanti- 
ty limitations  under  sections  7  and  9  if  the 
applicant  demonstrates  to  the  Administra- 
tor by  clear  and  convincing  evidence  that 
such  specified  quantity  has  been  offset  by 
an  equal  or  greater  quantity  of  such  listed 
substance  which  has  been  recovered  and  de- 
stroyed from  products  in  use. 

(b)  Matiomal  Security.— The  President 
may  issue  such  orders  regarding  production 
and  use  of  halon-1211  and  halon-1301  at  any 
specified  site  or  facility  as  may  be  necessary 
to  protect  the  national  security  interests  of 
the  United  States  if  the  President  finds  that 
adequate  substitutes  are  not  available  and 
that  the  production  and  use  of  such  sub- 
stance is  necessary  to  protect  such  national 
security  interests.  Such  orders  may  include, 
where  necessary  to  protect  such  interests, 
an  exemption  from  any  requirement  con- 
tained in  this  Act.  The  President  shall 
notify  the  Congress  within  30  days  of  the  is- 
suance of  an  order  under  this  paragraph 
providing  for  any  such  exemption.  Such  no- 
tification shall  include  a  statement  of  the 
reasons  for  the  granting  of  the  exemption. 
An  exemption  under  this  paragraph  shall  be 
for  a  specified  period  which  may  not  exceed 
one  year.  Additional  exemptions  may  be 
granted,  each  upon  the  President's  issuance 


of  a  new  order  under  this  paragraph.  Each 
such  additional  exemption  shall  be  for  a 
specified  period  which  may  not  exceed  one 
year.  No  exemption  shall  be  granted  under 
this  paragraph  due  to  laclc  of  appropriation 
unless  the  President  shall  have  specifically 
requested  such  appropriation  as  a  part  of 
the  budgetary  process  and  the  Congress 
shall  have  failed  to  make  available  such  re- 
quested appropriation. 

SEC.    II.    CERTinCATION    OF    EQUIVALENT    PRO- 
CRAMS. 

(a)  Imports.— Effective  12  months  after 
the  date  on  which  a  substance  is  placed  on 
the  priority  list  pursuant  to  subsection  (a) 
of  section  5.  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any 
person  to  import  such  substance,  any  prod- 
uct containing  such  substance,  or  any  prod- 
uct manufactured  with  a  process  that  uses 
such  substance  unless  the  Administrator,  in 
consultation  with  the  Secretary  of  State 
(the  Secretary),  has  published  a  decision, 
after  notice  and  opportunity  for  public  com- 
ment, certifying  that  the  nations  in  which 
such  substance  or  product  was  manufac- 
tured and  from  which  such  substance  or 
product  is  imported  have  established  and 
are  fully  implementing  programs  that  re- 
quire reduced  production  of  such  listed  sub- 
stance, and  limit  production  of  other  sub- 
stances covered  by  this  Act.  on  a  schedule 
and  in  a  manner  that  is  at  least  as  stringent 
as  the  reduction  schedule  for,  and  limita- 
tions on,  domestic  production  which  apply 
under  this  Act.  The  prohibition  on  the 
import  of  any  product  manufactured  with  a 
process  that  uses  a  substance  listed  under 
subsection  (a)  of  section  5  shall  include, 
after  notice  and  opportunity  for  public  com- 
ment, any  product  which  the  Administrator 
has  reason  to  believe  may  have  been  manu- 
factured with  a  process  that  uses  such  sub- 
stance. The  Administrator's  decision  that  a 
product  may  have  been  manufactured  with 
a  process  that  uses  such  substance  shall 
constitute  a  rebuttable  presumption. 

(b)  CnnncATiOH  or  National  Program.— 
The  Administrator  shall  not  certify  any  na- 
tional program  under  subsection  (a)  unless 
it  is  determined  that— 

(1)  the  nation  has  adopted  legislation  or 
regulations  which  give  the  reduction  sched- 
ule for  each  listed  sut>stance  the  force  of 
law;  and 

(2)  the  legislation  or  regulations  include 
reporting  requirements  and  enforcement 
provisions  no  less  stringent  than  those  spec- 
ified in  sections  6  and  13  of  this  Act,  and 
that  the  information  contained  in  such  re- 
ports is  available  to  the  Administrator  and 
the  Secretary. 

(c)  Revocation.— At  least  annually,  the 
Administrator,  in  consultation  with  the  Sec- 
retary, shall  review  each  certification  made 
under  this  section  and  shall  revolce  such  cer- 
tification, after  notice  and  opportunity  for 
public  comment,  unless  it  is  determined  that 
the  conditions  of  subsections  (a)  and  (b) 
remain  satisfied  and  that  the  reduction 
schedule  for  each  listed  substance  is  in  fact 
being  carried  out  in  such  nations.  Any  such 
revocation  shall  take  effect  180  days  after 
notice  of  the  revocation  has  been  published. 

(d)  Allocation.— Any  person  who  imports 
a  substance  covered  by  this  Act  or  a  product 
containing  such  substance  shall,  for  the 
purposes  of  section  7  (production  phase-out 
for  priority  list)  and  section  9  (limitation  on 
ozone  depletion  potential),  shall  be  deemed 
to  have  produced  an  equivalent  amount  of 
such  substance  on  the  date  of  such  importa- 
tion. 


SEC  IX.  lareung. 

(a)  Effective  18  months  after  the  date  on 
which  a  substance  is  placed  on  a  list  main- 
tained under  subsection  (a)  or  (b)  of  section 
5,  no  container  in  which  such  substance  is 
stored  or  transported,  no  product  containing 
such  substance,  and  no  product  manufac- 
tured with  a  process  that  uses  a  listed  sub- 
stance shall  be  introduced  into  interstate 
commerce  unless  it  bears  a  label  stating 
either  of  the  following,  as  appropriate: 

(1)  "Contains  (insert  name  of  listed  sul>- 
stance)  a  substance  which  may  harm  public 
health  and  environment  by  destroying 
ozone  in  the  upper  atmosphere  and  by  dis- 
rupting the  climate". 

(2)  "Manufactured  with  (insert  name  of 
listed  substance),  a  substance  which  may 
harm  public  health  and  environment  by  de- 
stroying ozone  in  the  upper  atmosphere  and 
by  disrupting  the  climate". 

The  Administrator  shall  issue  regulations  to 
implement  the  labelling  requirements  of 
this  section  within  one  year  after  enactment 
of  this  section,  after  notice  and  opportunity 
for  public  comment.  Such  regulations  shall 
require  all  containers  and  products  which 
are  subject  to  this  section  and  Introduced  or 
reintroduced  into  commerce  later  than  90 
days  after  promulgation  of  such  regulations 
to  bear  the  appropriate  label. 

SEC.  13.  FEDERAL  ENFORCEMENT. 

(a)  Compliance  Orders.— (1)  Whenever  on 
the  basis  of  any  information  the  Adminis- 
trator determines  that  any  person  has  vio- 
lated or  is  in  violation  of  any  requirement  of 
this  Act.  the  Administrator  may  issue  an 
order  assessing  a  civil  penalty  for  any  past 
of  current  violation,  requiring  compliance 
immediately  or  within  a  specified  time 
period,  or  both,  or  the  Administrator  may 
commence  a  civil  action  in  the  United  States 
district  court  In  the  district  in  which  the 
violation  occurred  for  appropriate  relief,  in- 
cluding a  temporary  or  permanent  injunc- 
tion. 

(2)  Any  order  issued  pursuant  to  this  sub- 
section may  include  a  suspension  or  revoca- 
tion of  any  permit  issued  by  the  Administra- 
tor under  this  Act  and  shall  state  with  rea- 
sonable specificity  the  nature  of  the  viola- 
tion. Any  penalty  assessed  in  the  order  shall 
not  exceed  $25,000  per  day  of  noncompli- 
ance for  each  violation  of  a  requirement  of 
this  Act.  In  assessing  such  a  penalty,  the 
Administrator  shall  take  into  account  the 
seriousness  of  the  violation  and  any  good 
faith  efforts  to  comply  with  applicable  re- 
quirements. 

(b)  Public  Hearing.— Any  order  issued 
under  this  section  shall  become  final  unless, 
no  later  than  thirty  days  after  the  order  is 
served,  the  person  or  persons  named  therein 
request  a  public  hearing.  Upon  such  request 
the  Administrator  shall  promptly  conduct  a 
public  hearing.  In  connection  with  any  pro- 
ceeding under  this  section  the  Administra- 
tor may  issue  subpenas  for  the  attendance 
and  testimony  of  witnesses  and  the  produc- 
ton  of  relevant  papers,  books,  and  docu- 
ments, and  may  promulgate  rules  for  discov- 
ery procedures. 

(c)  Violation  op  Compliance  Orssrs.— If 
a  violator  fails  to  take  corrective  action 
within  the  time  specified  in  a  compliance 
order,  the  Administrator  may  assess  a  civil 
penalty  of  not  more  than  $25,000  for  each 
day  of  continued  noncompliance  with  the 
order  and  the  Administrator  may  suspend 
or  revoke  any  permit  issued  to  the  violator. 

(d)  Criminal  Pknalties.— Any  person 
who— 

(1)  knowingly  exceeds  the  production 
limits  under  section  7  (production  phase-out 


for  initial  list)  or  section  9  (limitation  oo 
ozone  depletion  potential); 

(2)  knowingly  introduces  into  interstate 
commerce  a  substance  that  was  produced  in 
violation  of  section  7  or  section  9; 

(3)  luiowingly  imports  a  substance  listed 
imder  subsection  (a)  of  section  5.  a  product 
containing  such  substance,  or  a  product 
manufactured  with  a  process  that  uses  such 
substance,  in  violation  of  section  11  (certlfl- 
cation  of  equivalent  programs); 

(4)  knowingly  introduces  into  interstate 
commerce  a  substance  or  product  in  viola- 
tion of  section  8  (limitation  on  use)  or  sec- 
tion 12  (labelling): 

(5)  knowingly  omits  material  infonnation 
or  makes  any  false  material  statement  or 
represenUtion  in  any  application,  record, 
report,  permit,  or  other  document  filed, 
maintained,  or  used  for  purposes  of  compli- 
ance with  this  Act:  or 

(6)  luiowingly  produces,  transports,  dis- 
tributes, or  uses  any  substance  listed  under 
section  5,  a  product  containing  such  sub- 
stance, or  a  product  manufactured  with  a 
process  that  uses  such  substance,  and  who 
knowingly  destroys,  alters,  conceals  or  fails 
to  file  any  record,  application,  report,  or 
other  doctmient  required  to  be  maintained 
or  filed  for  purposes  of  compliance  with  this 
Act 

shall,  upon  conviction,  be  subject  to  a  fine 
in  accordance  with  title  18  of  the  United 
States  Code  for  each  day  of  violation,  or  im- 
prisonment not  to  exceed  two  years,  or 
both.  If  conviction  is  for  a  violation  commit- 
ted after  a  first  conviction  of  such  person 
under  this  paragraph,  the  maximum  pun- 
ishment under  the  respective  paragraph 
shall  be  doubled  with  respect  to  twth  fine 
and  imprisonment. 

(e)  Civil  Penalty.— Any  person  who  vio- 
lates any  requirement  of  this  Act  shall  be 
liable  to  the  United  States  for  a  civil  penal- 
ty in  an  amount  not  to  exceed  $25,000  for 
each  such  violation. 

(f)  Violations.— Each  day  of  violatitm  of 
any  requirement  of  this  Act  shall,  for  pur- 
poses of  this  section,  constitute  a  separate 
violation.  In  addition,  for  purposes  of  sec- 
tion 7  (production  phase-out  for  initial  list), 
section  8  (limitation  on  use),  section  9  (limi- 
tation on  ozone  depletion  potential),  and 
paragraphs  ( 1 ),  (2),  (3),  and  (4)  of  subsectltm 
(d)  of  this  section,  the  production,  introduc- 
tion into  commerce,  or  importation  of  each 
100  pounds  of  a  substance  listed  under  sub- 
section (a)  of  section  5  that  is  in  excess  of 
the  production  limits  under  section  7  or  sec- 
tion 9  shall  constitute  a  separate  violation. 

SEC.  14.  JUDICIAL  REVIEW  OF  FINAL  REGULATIONS 
AND  CERTAIN  PCTTnONS. 

Any  judicial  review  of  any  final  action  of 
the  Administrator  pursuant  to  this  Act  shsll 
be  in  accordance  with  sections  701  through 
706  of  title  5  of  the  United  States  Code, 
except  that— 

(Da  petition  for  review  of  any  final  action 
of  the  Administrator  may  be  file  by  any  in- 
terested person  in  the  Circuit  Court  of  Ap- 
peals of  the  United  States  for  the  Federal 
judicial  district  in  which  such  person  resides 
or  transacts  business,  and  such  petiticm 
shall  be  filed  within  ninety  days  from  the 
date  of  such  promulgation  or  denial  or  after 
such  date  if  such  petition  is  for  review  based 
solely  on  grounds  arising  after  such  nineti- 
eth day;  action  of  the  Administrator  with 
respect  to  which  review  could  have  been  ol>- 
tained  under  this  subsection  shall  not  be 
subject  to  judicial  review  in  civil  or  criminal 
proceedings  for  enforcement;  and 
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(S)  If  a  party  seeking  review  under  this     to   60   days   after   the   plaintiff   has   given     tured  chemicals,   such   as  chlorofluorocar- 
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(S)  If  a  puty  •eekins  review  under  this 
Act  appiiea  to  the  court  for  leave  to  adduce 
•dditianal  eHdmce.  and  ihows  to  the  satls- 
faeUon  of  the  court  that  the  information  is 
material  and  that  there  were  reasonable 
groundi  for  the  failure  to  adduce  such  evi- 
denee  in  the  proceedint  before  the  Adminis- 
trator, the  court  may  order  such  additional 
evideooe  (and  evidence  In  rebuttal  thereof) 
to  be  taken  before  the  Administrator,  and  to 
be  adduced  upon  the  hearing  in  such 
nfMnar  tad  upon  >uch  tcTms  and  conditions 
as  the  court  may  deem  proper,  the  Adminis- 
trator may  modify  administrative  findings 
as  to  the  facta,  or  make  new  findings,  by 
reaaon  of  the  additional  evidence  so  taken, 
and  shall  file  with  the  court  such  modified 
or  new  findinga  and  the  Administrator's  rec- 
ommendation, if  any,  for  the  modification 
or  setting  aside  of  the  original  administra- 
tive order,  with  the  return  of  such  addition- 
al evidence, 
sac  li.  cmxEN  suns. 

(a)  Ik  OamaAL.— Except  as  provided  in 
Bubaection  (b)  or  (c)  of  this  section,  any 
penoo  may  commence  a  civil  action  on  his 
own  behalf— 

(1)  against  any  person  (including  (a)  the 
United  States,  and  (b)  any  other  govern- 
mental instrumentality  or  agency,  to  the 
extent  permitted  by  the  eleventh  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution)  who  is  alleged  to 
be  In  violation  of  any  permit,  regulation, 
condition,  requirement,  prohibition,  or 
order  which  has  become  effective  pursuant 
to  this  Act;  or 

(2)  against  the  Administrator  where  there 
is  alleged  a  failure  of  the  Administrator  to 
perform  any  act  or  duty  under  this  Act 
which  Is  not  discretionary  with  the  Adminis- 
trator. 

Any  action  tmder  paragraph  (aKl)  of  this 
subaectlon  shall  be  brought  in  the  district 
court  for  the  district  in  which  the  alleged 
violation  occurred.  Any  action  brought 
under  paragraph  (aX2)  of  this  subsection 
may  be  brought  in  the  district  court  for  the 
district  In  which  the  alleged  violation  oc- 
curred or  the  District  Court  of  the  District 
of  Columbia.  The  district  court  shall  have 
Jurisdiction,  without  regard  to  the  amount 
In  controversy  or  the  citizenship  of  the  par- 
tiea,  to  enforce  the  permit,  regulation,  con- 
dition, requirement,  prohibition,  or  order, 
referred  to  in  paragraph  (1),  to  order  such 
person  to  take  such  other  action  as  may  be 
necessary,  or  both,  or  to  order  the  Adminis- 
trator to  perform  the  act  or  duty  referred  to 
in  paragraph  (2),  as  the  case  may  be,  and  to 
apply  any  appropriate  civil  penalties  under 
section  13. 

(b)  AcnoHS  PROHiBiTKD.— No  action  may 
be  commenced  under  subsection  (a)(1)  of 
this  section— 

(A)  prlo^  to  60  days  after  the  plaintiff  has 
given  notice  of  the  violation  to— 

(I)  the  Administrator,  and 

(II)  to  any  alleged  violator  of  such  permit. 
regulation,  condition,  requirement,  prohibi- 
tion, or  order,  or 

(B)  if  the  Administrator  has  commenced 
and  is  diligently  prosecuting  a  civil  or  crimi- 
nal action  in  a  court  of  the  United  States  to 
require  ccHnpllance  with  such  permit,  regu- 
lation, condition,  requirement,  prohibition. 
or  order. 

In  any  action  under  subsection  (a)(1).  any 
person  may  Intervene  as  a  matter  of  right. 
Any  action  respecting  a  violation  under  this 
Act  may  be  brought  imder  this  section  only 
In  the  Judicial  district  In  which  such  alleged 
violation  occurs. 

(c)  NoncK.— No  action  may  be  commenced 
under  paragraph  (aK3)  of  this  section  prior 


to  to  days  after  the  plaintiff  has  given 
notice  to  the  Administrator  that  he  will 
commence  such  action.  Notice  under  this 
subsection  shall  be  given  in  such  manner  as 
the  Administrator  shall  prescribe  by  regula- 
tion. 

(d)  iNmvKNTioif.- In  any  action  imder 
this  section  the  Administrator,  if  not  a 
party,  may  intervene  as  a  matter  of  right. 

(e)  Costs.— The  court,  in  issuing  any  final 
order  in  any  action  brought  pursuant  to  this 
section  or  section  14,  may  award  costs  of  liti- 
gation (including  reasonable  attorney  and 
expert  witness  fees)  to  the  prevailing  or  sub- 
stantially prevailing  party,  whenever  the 
court  determines  such  an  award  Is  appropri- 
ate. The  court  may.  if  a  temporary  restrain- 
ing order  or  preliminary  injunction  is 
sought,  require  the  filing  of  a  bond  or  equiv- 
alent security  in  accordance  with  the  P^er- 
al  Rules  of  Civil  Procedure. 

(f)  Other  Rights  Preserved.— Nothing  in 
this  section  shall  restrict  any  right  which 
any  person  (or  class  of  persons)  may  have 
under  any  statute  or  common  law  to  seek 
enforcement  of  any  standard  or  require- 
ment or  to  seek  any  other  relief  (including 
relief  against  the  Administrator). 

SEC.  It.  SEPARABILITY. 

If  any  provision  of  this  Act.  or  the  appli- 
cation of  any  provision  of  this  Act  to  any 
person  or  circumstance,  is  held  invalid,  the 
application  of  such  provision  to  other  per- 
sona or  circumstances,  and  the  remainder  of 
this  Act.  shall  not  be  affected  thereby. 

SEC.  17.  RELATIONSHIP  TO  OTHER  LAWS. 

(a)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed 
to  alter  or  affect  the  authority  of  the  Ad- 
ministrator under  the  Clean  Air  Act  or  the 
Toxic  Substances  Control  Act  or  to  affect 
the  authority  of  any  other  department, 
agency,  or  instrumentality  of  the  United 
States  under  any  provision  of  law  to  pro- 
mulgate or  enforce  any  requirement  re- 
specting the  control  of  any  substance,  prac- 
tice, process,  or  activity  for  purposes  of  pro- 
tectJng  the  stratosphere  or  ozone  in  the 
stratosphere. 

(b)  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  preclude  or 
deny  any  State  or  political  subdivision 
thereof  from  adopting  or  enforcing  any  re- 
quirement respecting  the  control  of  any 
substances,  practice,  process,  or  activity  for 
purposes  of  protecting  the  stratosphere  or 
ozoBe  in  the  stratosphere. 

SEC.  IH.  AITHORITY  OK  ADMINISTRATION. 

The  Administrator  is  authorized  to  pre- 
scribe such  regulations  as  are  necessary  to 
carry  out  this  Act. 

SECriON-BY-SECTION  ANALYSIS  OF  THE  STRAT- 
OSPHERIC Ozone  and  Climate  Protection 
Act  op  1987 

Stction  1.  Short  Title 

Section  2.  CongTcssional  Findings.  In- 
cludes findings  that  manufactured  sub- 
stances, such  as  chlorofluorocarbons.  are 
polhiting  the  atmosphere  and  may  be  con- 
tributing to  the  related  environmental  prob- 
lemE  of  stratospheric  ozone  depletion  and 
global  climate  change  due  to  the  green- 
house effect;  these  related  problems  threat- 
en human  health  and  the  environment  on  a 
global  scale:  it  is  necessary  to  control  inter- 
national trade  in  chlorofluorocarbons  and 
other  ozone  depleting  substances  to  protect 
our  global  environment;  and  the  United 
States  needs  to  be  the  world  leader  in  devel- 
oping substitutes  for  these  harmful  chemi- 
cals. 

Section  3.  Objectives  and  National  Goal 
Establishes  as  a  national  goal,  the  elimina- 
tioa  of  atmospheric  pollution  with  manufac- 


tured chemicals,   such   as  chlorofluorocar- 
bons. 

Section  4.  Definition*.  Includes  definitions 
of  "household  appliances"  and  "medical 
purposes"  that  receive  special  consideration 
under  Sedtlon  8  "manufactured  substances": 
and  "substances  covered  by  this  Act". 

Section  S.  Listing  of  Regulated  Sub- 
stances. There  are  two  lists  of  regulated 
substancee:  (Da  priority  list  of  chemicals 
that  must  be  virtually  eliminated  over  the 
next  6  years  (reduce  production  by  95%); 
and  (2)  a  list  of  other  chemicals  with  ozone 
depletion  potential.  The  priority  list  in- 
cludes the  most  popular  and  harmful  chlor- 
ofluorocarbons (11,  12  and  113)  and  halons 
(1211  an4  1301).  The  second  list  includes 
chemicals  such  as  methylene  chloride, 
carbon  tetrachloride,  and  methyl  chloro- 
form. 

The  production  of  chemicals  on  the 
second  list  is  regulated  and  limited  on  the 
basis  of  overall  ozone  depletion  potential. 
Since  the  regulated  chemicals  have  differ- 
ing, relative  ozone  depletion  potential,  pro- 
ducers are  free  to  shift  their  production  ca- 
pacity from  one  second  list  substance  to  an- 
other, prbvided  the  total  ozone  depletion 
potential  of  chemicals  manufactured  by  a 
producer  is  reduced  significantly  over  the 
next  eight  years  (to  5%  of  1986  levels). 

Section  6.  Reporting.  Producers  of  ozone 
depleting  chemicals  are  required  to  submit 
annual  reports  to  the  EPA. 

Section  7.  Production  Phase-Out  for  Prior- 
ity List  This  section  sets  forth  the  6  year. 
95%  phase-out  mentioned  earlier. 

Section  8.  Limitation  on  Use.  Recognizing 
that  (1)  there  are  some  essential  medical 
uses  for  these  chemicals  for  which  no  safe 
alternative  is  likely  to  be  developed,  and  (2) 
many  people  have  recently  purchased  (or 
are  planning  to  purchase)  household  appli- 
ances that  depend  on  the  continued  avail- 
ability of  these  chemicals,  the  phase-out  in 
Section  7  is  limited  to  95%  and,  beginning  in 
1994,  the  chemicals  that  are  produced  can 
be  used  only  for  medi<»J  purposes  and  to 
service  and  maintain  household  appliances. 

Section  9.  Limitation  on  Ozone  Depletion 
Potential  This  section  sets  forth  the  8  year 
reduction  in  overall  production  of  ozone  de- 
pleting substances  mentioned  earlier. 

Section  10.  Production  Phase-Out  Excep- 
tions. To  encourage  the  recapture  and  safe 
destruction  of  harmful  chemicals,  a  produc- 
tion credit  that  can  be  used  to  increase  the 
production  limits  of  Sections  7  and  9  is 
available  upon  proof  of  such  destruction. 

Section  11.  Certification  of  Equivalent 
Programs.  Chemicals  with  ozone  depleting 
potential  pose  a  threat  to  human  health 
and  the  environment  without  regard  to 
where  such  chemicals  or  products  that  use 
such  cheynicals  are  made.  Protection  of  the 
environment  necessitates  the  regulation  of 
international  trade  and  the  imposition  of 
import  controls  that  track  the  domestic  con- 
trols set  forth  in  this  Act.  Therefore,  unless 
a  country  of  origin  is  certified  as  having  a 
phase-out  program  similar  to  this  Act.  the 
regulated  chemicals  (or  products)  from  such 
country  cannot  be  imported  into  this  coun- 
try. SimBarly,  this  Act  will  prohibit  the  use 
of  the  UjS.  as  a  free  port  for  transshipment 
of  such  diemicals  (or  products). 

Section  12.  Labelling.  All  containers  of.  or 
products  made  with,  substances  covered  by 
this  Act  must  bear  a  warning  label. 

Section  13-17.  Miscellaneous  Provisions 
on  Federal  Enforcement.  Judicial  Review. 
Citizen  Suits.  Separability.  Relationship  to 
Other  Laws,  and  Authority  of  Administra- 
tor.* 


By  Mr.  DeCONCINI: 

S.  572.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Sherman 
Act  and  the  Clajrton  Act  to  modify  the 
application  of  such  acts  to  internation- 
al commerce:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

poRxiGH  trade  amtitrost  iMPROvziaarrs  act 
•  Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  introducing  today  the  Foreign 
Trade  Antitrust  Improvements  Act  of 
1987  which  calls  for  the  codification  of 
the  jurisdictional  principle  of  "reason- 
ableness" for  private  antitrust  suits. 
This  bill  is  a  compromise  between  my 
previous  bill,  S.  397.  which  was  intro- 
duced in  the  99th  Congress,  and  a 
similar  proposal  made  by  the  adminis- 
tration, S.  2162.  After  extensive  hear- 
ings, this  compromise  was  reported  fa- 
vorably by  the  Judiciary  Committee 
during  its  final  meeting  of  the  last  ses- 
sion of  Congress. 

This  action  by  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee reflects  both  the  seriousness  of 
the  problems  caused  by  extraterritor- 
ial application  of  the  U.S.  antitrust 
laws,  and  the  widespread  recognition 
that  remedial  legislation  is  necessary 
to  safeguard  our  foreign  relations  in- 
terests and  increase  the  competitive- 
ness of  U.S.  business  abroad.  The  con- 
troversy concerning  U.S.  extraterritor- 
ial antitrust  enforcement  has  had  a 
distressing  effect  on  the  climate  for 
international  trade  and  investment  by 
U.S.  firms.  U.S.  companies  are  often 
caught  between  the  Inconsistent  de- 
mands of  governments  or  they  suffer 
from  retaliation  and  discrimination 
arising  from  resentment  at  the  extra- 
territorial application  of  our  antitrust 
laws.  U.S.  firms  have  been  regarded  as 
less  desirable  partners  in  foreign  ven- 
tures or  markets  t>ecause  of  their  anti- 
trust baggage. 

As  we  all  Itnow,  we  have  become  a 
debtor  nation  and  the  trade  imbalance 
problem  shows  no  signs  of  abating.  We 
can  ill  afford  to  further  hamper  our 
international  competitiveness  through 
unreasonable  application  of  our  anti- 
trtist  laws.  The  provisions  of  my  bill 
will  contribute  to  the  development  of 
more  harmonious  legal  rules  for  inter- 
national trade— rules  that  will  help 
further  and  preserve  the  free  enter- 
prise system  and  U.S.  business  partici- 
pation in  foreign  trade  and  commerce. 
The  United  States  is  no  longer  in  a  po- 
sition where  it  can  dictate  the  rules 
for  international  business  transac- 
tions. We  must  seek  to  harmonize  our 
policies  and  laws  with  those  of  our 
trading  partners  if  we  are  to  success- 
fully compete  for  world  markets.  I 
urge  the  Senate  to  ensure  that  this 
matter  is  addressed  expeditiously  in 
this  Congress. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  my  bill  along 
with  a  more  detailed  explanation  of 
the  need  for  this  legislation  and  a  sec- 
tion-by-section analysis  of  the  bill  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  572 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of   the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 
TITLE  I— FOREIGN  TRADE  ANTITRUST 
IMPROVEMENTS 

Sec.  101.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Foreign  Trade  Antitrust  Improvements  Act 
of  1987". 

Sec.  102.  Section  7  of  the  Sherman  Act  ( 15 
U.S.C.  6a)  is  amended  by— 

(1)  inserting  "(a)"  before  "This  Act";  and 

(2)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  subsection: 

"(b)  Whenever  a  motion  to  dismiss  for 
lack  of  subject  matter  jurisdiction  under 
this  section  is  made,  the  court  shall,  except 
for  good  cause  shown,  hear  and  determine 
such  motion,  after  such  discovery  or  other 
proceedings  directly  related  to  the  motion, 
as  the  court  deems  appropriate,  before  (in- 
ducting or  permitting  the  parties  to  conduct 
any  further  proceedings  in  the  action.". 

Sec.  103.  The  Clayton  Act  (15  U.S.C.  12  et 
seq.)  is  amended  by  adding  after  section  20 
the  following  new  section: 

"Sec.  21.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  the  antitrust  laws  or  any  provi- 
sion of  any  State  laws  similar  to  the  anti- 
trust laws,  in  any  action  brought  by  any 
person  or  State  under  the  antitrust  laws  or 
similar  State  laws  which  involves  trade  or 
commerce  with  a  foreign  nation,  the  court 
shall  enter  a  judgment  dismissing  the  action 
as  to  all  parties  whenever  it  determines  that 
the  exercise  of  jurisdiction  would  be  unrea- 
sonable primarily  on  the  basis  of  the  follow- 
ing factors— 

"(1)  the  relative  significance,  to  the  viola- 
tion alleged,  of  conduct  within  the  United 
States  as  compared  to  conduct  abroad: 

"(2)  the  nationality  of  the  persons  in- 
volved in  or  affected  by  the  conduct: 

"(3)  the  presence  or  absence  of  a  purpose 
to  affect  United  States  consumers  or  com- 
petitors: 

"(4)  the  relative  significance  and  foreseea- 
bility  of  the  effects  of  the  conduct  on  the 
United  States  as  compared  with  the  effects 
abroad: 

"(5)  the  existence  of  reasonable  expecta- 
tions that  would  be  furthered  or  defeated 
by  the  action:  and 

"(6)  the  degree  of  conflict  with  foreign 
law  or  articulated  foreign  economic  policies; 

except  that  nothing  in  this  section  shall  be 
construed  to  authorize  the  court  to  consider 
the  effect  on  the  foreign  political  relations 
of  the  United  States  of  any  action  sought  to 
be  dismissed. 

"(b)  Whenever  a  motion  to  dismiss  on  the 
ground  that  the  exercise  of  jurisdiction 
would  be  unreasonable  under  this  section  is 
made,  the  court  shall,  except  for  good  cause 
shown,  hear  and  determine  such  motion 
after  such  discovery  or  other  proceedings  di- 
rectly related  to  the  motion,  as  the  court 
deems  appropriate,  before  conducting  or 
permitting  the  parties  to  conduct  any  fur- 
ther proceedings  in  the  action.". 

Sec.  104.  Section  12  of  the  Clayton  Act  (15 
U.S.C.  22)  is  amended  by— 

(1)  inserting  "(a)"  before  "That  any  suit": 
and 

(2)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  subsection: 

"(b)  The  doctrine  of  forum  non  conven- 
iens shall  be  applicable  in  any  suit,  action, 
or  proceeding  under  the  anti-trust  laws  that 
involves  trade  or  commerce  with  a  foreign 


nation,  and  nothing  contained  In  this  sec- 
tion or  any  other  venue  provision  applicable 
to  such  suits,  actions,  or  proceedings  shall 
be  construed  to  prevent  rtinwi^ipai  of  such  a 
suit,  action,  or  proceeding  on  the  grounds  of 
forxim  non  conveniens.". 

TITLE  II— JAVrrS  COMMISSION 

SHORT  TTTLE 

Sec.  201.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Javlts  Commission  on  the  Extraterritorial 
Application  of  United  SUtes  Law  Act". 

ESTABLISHMENT  OP  COMMISSION 

Sec.  202.  (a)  There  is  established  the 
Javits  Commission  on  the  Extraterritorial 
Application  of  United  States  Law  (hereafter 
in  this  title  referred  to  as  the  "Commis- 
sion"). 

(b)  The  Commission  shall  be  composed  of 
sixteen  members  who  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  President  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
this  subsection: 

( 1 )  Two  members  shall  be  appointed  from 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Government 
and  they  shall  be— 

(A)  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States:  and 

(B)  the  Legal  Adviser  of  the  Department 
of  State: 

(2)  Pour  members  shall  be  appointed  from 
Members  of  the  Senate,  two  members  to  be 
appointed  upon  the  recommendation  of  the 
Majority  Leader,  and  two  members  to  be  ap- 
pointed upon  the  recommendation  of  the 
Minority  Leader: 

(3)  Four  members  shall  be  appointed  from 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives:  and 

(4)  Six  members  shall  be  appointed  from 
members  of  the  private  sector. 

(c)  The  Chairman  of  the  Commission 
shall  be  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States. 

(d)  The  President  shall  designate  the 
Legal  Adviser  of  the  Department  of  State  as 
the  Vice  Chairman  of  the  Commission. 

(e)  The  Makjority  and  Minority  Leaders  of 
the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  shall  make  recommenda- 
tions for  the  appointments  to  be  made  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (b)  within  thirty  days 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  title. 

(f)  The  President  shall  make  all  of  the  ap- 
pointments in  accordance  with  subsection 
(b).  after  receiving  the  recommendations  set 
forth  in  paragraphs  (2)  and  (3)  of  such  sub- 
section, except  that  such  appointments 
shall  be  made  no  later  than  sixty  days  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  title. 

(g)  The  first  meeting  of  the  Commission 
shall  be  called  by  the  President  and  shall  be 
within  thirty  days  after  the  date  such  ap- 
pointments to  the  Commission  are  made. 

(h)  Not  more  than  one-half  of  the  mem- 
bers of  each  class  of  members  set  forth  in 
paragraphs  (2).  (3).  and  (4)  of  subsection  (b) 
shall  be  from  the  same  political  party. 

(i)  The  term  of  office  for  members  shall 
be  for  the  duration  of  the  Commission. 

(j)  A  vacancy  in  the  Commission  shall  not 
affect  its  powers  and  shall  be  filled  in  the 
same  manner  in  which  the  original  appoint- 
ment was  made. 

(k)  Nine  members  of  the  Commission  shall 
constitute  a  quorum,  except  that  a  lesser 
number  may  hold  hearings. 

(1)  The  membership  of  the  Commission 
shall  be  selected  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be 
broadly  representative  of  the  various  Inter- 
ests, needs,  and  concerns  which  may  be  af- 
fected by  the  international  aspects  of 
United  States  law. 
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I  at  TBB  oomnsuoif 
,  <a)  Tbe  OonmlMlon  shmll— 

a  ■tody  of  snd  make  rccom- 
eaaeeminc  the  extrmtenltorial 
1  a<  the  lavi  of  the  United  SUtes. 
the  tppMcahle  nila  of  oourt.  related  st«t- 
otM.  sAniniBtrattTe  prooedures,  and  their 
appUeaUHw.  their  oonaequenoes.  and  their 
intetiiretattan  by  the  court*  and  Federal 
agmclee  (hereafter  In  this  Act  referred  to  as 
"Unttad  Statee  law"):  and 

(1)  BMke  periodic  reprnts  to  the  President 
and  to  the  Consrea  concerning  its  activities 
and  make  a  final  report  to  the  President 
and  the  Ooncnai  conoeminc  such  compre- 
hcnriveaUidy. 

(b>  Such  comprehensive  study  shall  speclf- 
ieaBy  addrev  but  shaU  not  be  limited  to- 

(1)  tbe  extent  to  which  unresolved  Juris- 
rtirtlanal  conflicta,  including  situations 
where  foreign  laws  are  applied  extrateni- 
toriaUy,  impoae  serious  trade  barriers,  costs, 
uneertainties  for  United  States  busi- 


es) the  prindplea  for  setting  appropriate 
Juriadlctlanal  and  other  limits  on  the  appli- 
catloa  and  enfmreement  of  United  States 
law  reaching  foreign  persons  as  to  conduct 
outaide  United  States  territorr. 

(S)  identlflcatictti  of  the  types  of  confllcte 
between  the  laws  and  policies  of  the  United 
States  and  the  laws  and  policies  of  other 
sovereign  states  that  can  and  should  be  re- 
solved by  diplomacy  and  those  that  can  and 
should  be  resolved  by  UUgaUon  in  United 
States  or  foreign  courts  or  by  other  legal 
procedures: 

(4)  the  laws  or  mechanisms  that  would  be 
approiHrlate  for  removing  essentially  diplo- 
matic disputes  from  adjudication: 

(5)  changes  in  the  methods  of  conducting 
litigation  that  might  better  balance  the  vin 
dication  of  valid  legal  rlghU  with  the  bur- 
dens such  llUgatkm  Imposes  in  international 
eommeice  and  foreign  relations:  and 

(6)  tbe  mechaniams  or  standards  that 
exist,  or  can  be  established,  either  under 
United  States  dmnestlc  law  or  under  bilater- 
al or  multilateral  legal  arrangements,  for  re- 
solving unavoidable  Jurisdictional  conflicts 
between  the  United  States  and  other  sover- 
eign statea. 

coMPBiaATioir  or »«»»«»"«  or  trx 
«  comoaaioa 

Sac.  304.  (a)  Members  of  the  Congress. 
who  are  members  of  the  Commission,  shall 
■erve  without  additional  compensation  In 
addition  to  that  received  for  their  services 
as  Members  of  Congress,  but  they  shall  be 
reimbursed  for  travel,  subsistence,  and 
other  necessary  expenses  Incurred  by  them 
in  the  performance  of  the  duties  vested  in 
the  Commission. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  section  5533  of  title  5. 
United  States  Code,  any  member  of  the 
Commission  who  is  in  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Oovemment  shall  receive  the  com- 
penaatlon  which  he  would  receive  if  he  were 
not  a  member  of  the  Commission,  plus  such 
additional  compensation,  if  any,  as  is  neces- 
sary to  make  his  aggregate  salary  not  in 
excess  of  the  highest  rate  for  employees 
compensated  at  the  rate  of  G8-18  of  the 
Oeneral  Schedule  under  section  5332  of  title 
5.  United  SUtes  Code,  and  he  shaU  be  reim- 
bursed for  travel,  subsistence,  and  other 
necemary  expenses  incurred  by  him  in  the 
performance  of  the  duties  vested  in  the 
CommiMion. 

(c)  Members  bom  the  private  sector  shaU 
each  receive  compensation  not  exceeding 
$a00  per  diem  for  each  day  such  member  Is 
engaged  in  the  actual  performance  of  duties 
veated  in  the  Commission,  plus  reimburse- 


ment for  travel,  subsistence,  and  other  nec- 
essary expenses  Incurred  by  them  in  the 
performance  of  such  duties. 

powxas  or  thx  comnssiOK 

Sac.  205.  (aXl)  The  Commission  or,  on  the 
authorization  of  the  Commission,  any  sub- 
committee thereof,  may,  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  Its  functions  and  duties,  hold 
such  hearings  and  sit  and  act  at  such  times 
and  places,  administer  such  oaths,  and  re- 
quire, by  subpena  or  otherwise,  the  attend- 
ance and  testimony  of  such  witnesses,  and 
the  production  of  such  books,  records,  corre- 
spondence, memorandums,  papers,  and  doc- 
uments as  the  Commission  or  such  subcom- 
mittee may  deem  advisable.  Subpenas  may 
be  isued  to  any  person  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  United  States  courts,  under  the 
signature  of  the  Chairman  or  Vice  Chair- 
man, or  any  duly  designated  member,  and 
may  be  served  by  any  person  designated  by 
the  Chaimuui.  the  Vice  Cliairman,  or  such 
member.  In  the  case  of  the  failure  of  any 
witness  to  comply  with  any  subpena  or  to 
testify  when  summoned  under  authority  of 
this  section,  the  provisions  of  sections  102 
through  104.  Inclusive,  of  the  Revised  Stat- 
utes (2  U.S.C.  192-104).  shall  apply  to  the 
Commission  to  the  same  extent  as  such  pro- 
visions apply  to  the  Congress. 

(2)  For  purposes  of  section  552(e)  of  title 
5,  Ualted  States  Code,  the  Commission  shall 
not  be  considered  to  be  an  agency. 

(b)  Each  department,  agency,  and  instru- 
mentality of  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Govcrrunent,  including  independent  agen- 
cies, is  authorized  and  directed  to  furnish  to 
the  Commission,  upon  request  made  by  the 
Chafaman  or  Vice  Chairman,  such  informa- 
tion as  the  Commission  deems  necessary  to 
carry  out  its  function  under  this  title. 

(c>  Subject  to  such  rules  and  regulations 
as  may  be  adopted  by  the  Commission,  the 
Chairman  shall  have  the  power  to— 

(1>  appoint,  terminate,  and  fix  the  com- 
pensation of  an  Executive  Director,  and 
such  additional  staff  personnel  as  he  deems 
nececsary,  without  regard  to  the  provisions 
of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  governing  ap- 
pointments in  the  competitive  service,  and 
without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  chapter 
51  and  subchapter  III  of  chapter  53  of  such 
title  5,  or  any  other  provision  of  law  relating 
to  the  number,  classification,  and  General 
Schedule  rates,  and 

(2)  procure  temporary  and  Intermittent 
servfces  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
sectton  3109  of  title  5,  United  SUtes  Code, 
to  the  same  extent  as  is  authorized  by  law 
for  agencies  in  the  executive  branch  but  at 
rates  not  to  exceed  $200  per  day  for  individ- 
uals. 

(d)  The  Commission  is  authorized  to  enter 
into  contracts  with  Federal  or  State  agen- 
cies, private  firms.  Institutions,  and  individ- 
uals for  the  conduct  of  research  or  surveys, 
the  preparation  of  reports,  and  other  activi- 
ties necessary  to  the  discharge  of  its  duties 
to  such  extent  and  In  such  amount  as  are 
provided  In  appropriations  Acts. 

riNAL  REPORT 

Sac.  206.  The  Commission  shall  transmit 
to  the  President  and  to  the  Congress  not 
later  than  one  year  after  the  first  meeting 
of  the  Commission,  a  final  report  containing 
a  detailed  statement  of  the  findings  and 
conclusions  of  the  Commission,  including  its 
recommendations  for  administrative.  Judi- 
cial, and  legislative  action  which  It  deems 
advltable.  Any  formal  recommendation 
made  by  the  Commission  to  the  President 
and  to  the  Congress  must  have  the  majority 
vote  of  the  Conunission  as  present  and 
voting- 


KxyxaATioR  or  trx  oomaaaxoii 
Sac.  20t.  Sixty  days  after  the  submiaalMi 
to  Congress  of  the  final  report  provided  for 
in  section  306,  the  Commiaslon  shall  cease 
to  exist. 

AUTQORUATIOH  Or  ArPROPRIATIOaS 

Sac.  208.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  aut  the  activities  of  the  Commis- 
sion. 


EmcnvxDATX 
Sac.  3091.  The  provisions  of  this  title  shall 
take  effeot  upon  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  title. 

FORXIGI*  TRASB  AmTTTRUST  iMPROVXltXirTS 

Act  or  1987 

I.  STATCHKNT  Or  PnKPOSX  AMD  HXXD  rOR 
LEGISLATION 

The  application  of  United  States  antitrust 
law  to  conduct  outside  United  States  terri- 
tory has  been  a  continuing  source  of  contro- 
versy in  the  international  community. 
While  there  appears  to  be  increasing  inter- 
national acceptance  of  the  U.S.  position 
that  the  effects  within  national  territory  of 
certain  eJdtratenitorial  actions  may  warrant 
taking  Jurisdiction  over  them,  the  proper 
scope  of  such  extraterritorial  Jurisdiction  re- 
mains a  sensitive  and  contentious  issue.  In 
an  interdependent  international  economy 
where  the  economic  well-being  and  national 
security  of  the  United  States  require  good 
relations  with  our  allies  and  trading  part- 
ners, any  claim  of  extraterritorial  Jurisdic- 
tion thus  must  be  asserted  with  care. 

Private  foreign  commerce  antitrust  cases 
have  been  an  especially  troublesome  area  of 
extraterritorial  Jurisdiction.  Many  foreign 
nations  differ  with  our  attitude  toward  co- 
ordinated behavior  among  competitors,  par- 
ticularly h)  market  sectors  such  as  sea  and 
air  transportation.  Foreign  nations  also  view 
private  enforcement  of  penal  laws  like  the 
antitrust  laws  with  great  suspicion.  This 
suspicion  is  exacerbated  by  the  mandatory 
treble  damages  available  under  Clayton  Act 
1 4  and  by  what  is  perceived  abroad  as  virtu- 
ally limitless  and  unduly  burdensome  dis- 
covery in  CS.  antitrust  cases. 

The  enactment  of  Section  7  of  the  Sher- 
man Act  in  the  1982  Foreign  Trade  Im- 
provements Act  was  a  first  step  toward 
meeting  Intematlonal  concerns  about  for- 
eign commerce  antitrust  cases.  By  limiting 
U.S.  Jurisdictional  claims  to  conduct  which 
has  a  direct,  substantial  and  reasonably 
foreseeable  impact  on  our  domestic  com- 
merce, import  commerce  or  export  opportu- 
nities, the  Congress  indicated  that  the 
United  States  was  not  attempting  to  impose 
an  antitrust  code  of  conduct  on  other  na- 
tions but  only  to  safeguard  its  own  substan- 
tial interests. 

The  1982  Act.  however,  did  not  seek  to  re- 
solve the  further  jurisdictional  question  of 
how  the  pJS.  Interest  in  regulating  interna- 
tional conduct  under  the  antitrust  laws 
should  be  weighed  against  the  legitimate  in- 
terest of  foreign  sovereigns  who  might  be 
affected  by  the  same  conduct  but  assess  It 
under  a  different  regulatory  standard.  (.See 
H.R.  Repi  No.  S8«,  97th  Cong..  2d  Sess.  13 
(1982).)  Vtx  courts,  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice in  ita  prosecutorial  capacity  and  legal 
scholars,  however,  have  recognized  the  need 
to  determine  when  the  assertion  of  U.S. 
antitrust  Jurisdiction  within  the  outer 
boundary  established  by  the  1982  Act  would 
be  unreaaonable  in  light  of  foreign  Interests. 
See,  e.g.,  Timberiane  Lumber  Co.  v.  Bank  of 
AmerictL.  j549  F.2d  597  (9th  Cir.  1976):  Man- 


ningUm  MiUa,  Inc.  v.  Congoleum  Corp.  395 
F.2d  1287,  1297-98.  <3d  Cir.  1979):  Restate- 
ment of  Foreign  Relations  Law  2d  {  40;  Re- 
statement of  Foreign  Relations  Law  (Re- 
vised) I  403);  but  set  Laker  Ainoav*,  Ltd.  v. 
Sabena,  731  F.2d  909  (D.C.  Cir.  1984).  There 
appears  to  be  an  emerging  consensus  that 
foreign  commerce  antitrust  jurisdiction 
should  not  be  asserted  when  an  assessment 
of  all  relevant  competing  interests  shows  a 
U.S.  claim  to  jurisdiction  to  l>e  unreason- 
able. The  practice  of  other  states  supports 
this  principle.  See  Reporters  Note  1  to  {  403 
Restatement  Foreign  Relations  Law  (Re- 
vised). However,  not  all  courts  have  been 
persuaded  that  this  analysis  should  be  made 
(See,  Laker  Ainoayt  v.  Sabena)  and  there  is 
substantial  divergence  in  the  relevant  Inter- 
est factors  set  out  in  the  various  cases  and 
publications.' 

In  these  circumstances,  last  year's  testi- 
mony before  the  Judiciary  committee  by 
Judge  Sofer.  the  State  Department's  Legal 
Adviser,  demonstrated  that  the  internation- 
al controversy  and  friction  over  the  extra- 
territorial application  of  U.S.  antitrust  law 
had  not  been  eliminated.  The  Legal  Adviser 
first  noted  that  foreign  nations  believe  that 
conduct  within  the  boundaries  of  Sherman 
Act  i  7  may  in  many  instances  affect  their 
interests  more  substantially  than  our  own 
and  should  be  regulated  under  their  laws 
and  policies.  In  this  connection,  he  also 
noted  that  while  the  Department  of  Justice 
has  weighed  foreign  interests  in  its  enforce- 
ment program,  private  plaintiffs  have  no 
reason  to  be  sensitive  to  them.  Second,  he 
pointed  out  that  foreign  nations  believe 
that  the  risk  of  U.S.  antitrust  liability  may 
impede  the  willingness  of  businessmen  to 
cooperate  on  matters  of  foreign  local  inter- 
est in  the  manner  desired  by  foreign  au- 
thorities. Third,  he  noted  that  foreign  na- 
tions still  view  antitrust  discovery  as  intru- 
sive, burdensome  and  a  weapon  to  coerce 
unwarranted  settlements.  Fourth,  he  point- 
ed out  that  foreign  governments  consider 
treble  damages  to  be  penal  and  inappropri- 
ate in  private  actions  involving  con(iuct  in 
which  they  have  significant  interests. 

Other  witnesses  appearing  before  the  Ju- 
diciary committee  last  year,  including  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Department  of  Justice  and 
the   American   Bar   Association,   confirmed 


'  As  aet  out  In  the  Restatement  ot  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Law  Revised  i  403(2)  the  relevant  factor  anal- 
ysis is: 

(2)  Whether  the  exercise  of  jurisdiction  is  reason- 
able or  unreasonable  Is  Judged  by  evaluating  all  the 
relevant  (actors,  including,  where  appropriate. 

(a)  the  extent  to  which  the  activity  (i)  takes  place 
within  the  regulating  state,  or  (ii)  has  substantial. 
direct,  and  foreseeable  effect  upon  or  in  the  regu- 
lating state: 

(b)  the  connections,  such  as  nationality,  resi- 
dence, or  economic  activity,  between  the  regulating 
state  and  the  persons  principally  responsible  for 
the  activity  to  l>e  regulated,  or  between  that  stale 
and  those  whom  the  law  or  regulation  is  designed 
to  protect; 

(c)  the  character  of  the  activity  to  be  regulated, 
the  importance  of  regulation  to  the  regulating 
state,  the  extent  to  which  other  states  regulate 
such  activities,  and  the  degree  to  which  the  desir- 
ability of  such  regulation  is  generally  accepted: 

(d)  the  existence  of  justified  expectations  that 
might  be  protected  or  hurt  by  the  regulation  In 
question: 

(e)  the  Importance  of  the  regulation  in  question 
to  the  International  political,  legal  or  economic 
system; 

(f)  the  extent  to  which  such  regulation  Is  consist- 
ent with  the  traditions  of  the  Intematlonal  system: 

(g>  the  extent  to  which  another  state  may  have 
an  interest  In  regulating  the  activity:  and 

(h)  the  likelihood  of  conflict  with  regulation  by 
other  states. 


that  the  1982  Act  had  not  fully  resolved  the 
extraterritorial  jurisdiction  issue.  They 
pointed  out  that  a  niunber  of  foreign  na- 
tions had  enacted  "blocking"  statutes  to  re- 
strict the  production  of  documents  and  fur- 
nishing of  evidence  for  use  in  U.S.  antitrust 
investigations  or  litigated  cases.  Some  coun- 
tries. Including  the  United  Kingdom,  have 
also  enacted  "clawback"  legislation  to 
permit  their  nationals  to  recover  the  trebled 
portion  of  any  antitrust  Judgment.  Such  for- 
eign actions  reflect  continuing  International 
concern  with  private  foreign  commerce  anti- 
tnist  cases  and  threaten  to  undermine  the 
effective  and  fair  administration  of  the  anti- 
trtist  laws  in  cases  where  they  properly 
should  apply  to  foreign  defendants.  Foreign 
governments  confronted  by  what  they  nvay 
consider  a  generally  unyielding  U.S.  posture 
on  recognizing  their  jurisdictional  interests 
may  invoke  their  blocking  statutes  to  pro- 
tect their  nationals  without  even  consider- 
ing whether  there  is  a  predominant  U.S.  in- 
terest in  the  conduct  at  issue. 

The  Judiciary  Committee  also  heard  testi- 
mony from  representatives  of  the  American 
business  community  who  added  their  own 
concerns  to  the  foreign  relations  and  anti- 
trust enforcement  concerns  expressed  by 
the  government  and  professional  association 
witnesses.  Because  extraterritorial  conduct 
in  the  foreign  commerce  of  the  United 
States  Is  inevitably  in  the  commerce  and  ju- 
risdictional reach  of  at  least  one  other 
nation,  extraterritorial  antitrust  jurisdiction 
poses  difficult  problems  for  American  busi- 
nessmen operating  abroad  and  seeking  to 
remain  competitive  in  international  mar- 
kets. As  I  previously  explained: 

"The  U.S.  corporation  doing  business 
abroad  must  also  have  some  reassurance 
that  it  will  not  become  caught  in  between 
sometimes  inconsistent  regulatory  responsi- 
bilities of  governments.  Even  if  a  foreign 
government  does  not  affirmatively  require  a 
U.S.  corporation  to  do  business  in  a  way 
that  could  pose  antitrust  problems,  the  for- 
eign government  may  well  condone  and  en- 
courage cooperative  practices  among  com- 
petitors that  the  U.S.  corporation  Ignores  at 
its  own  business  peril  in  the  foreign 
market."  (131  Cong.  Rec.  SU60  (daily  ed. 
February  6.  1985).) 

Representatives  of  the  business  communi- 
ty also  pointed  to  three  other  problems  aris- 
ing from  foreign  hostility  to  extraterritorial 
antitrust  actions.  First,  they  noted  that  the 
availability  of  blocking  statutes,  "claw- 
backs "  and  diplomatic  support  to  foreign  de- 
fendants tends  to  throw  a  disproportionate 
burden  on  U.S.  defendants  in  private  anti- 
tnist  litigation.  U.S.  defendants  became  the 
prime  focus  of  discovery  and  the  prime 
target  for  levies  of  judgment  regardless  of 
their  importance  to  or  depth  of  involvement 
in  the  conduct  at  issue. 

Second,  they  testified  that  foreign  hostili- 
ty to  U.S.  antitrust  jurisdiction  may  foster 
corresponding  hostility  to  overseas  affiliates 
of  U.S.  companies  and  adversely  impact  the 
general  business  climate  which  American 
firms  encounter  abroad.  Foreign  firms,  for 
example,  may  simply  not  invite  U.S.  compa- 
nies to  participate  in  critical  cooperative  ac- 
tivities like  standard  setting  for  foreign  mar- 
kets for  fear  that  the  involvement  of  U.S. 
nationals  will  bring  with  it  the  risk  of  pri- 
vate antitrust  litigation. 

Third,  the  business  community  represent- 
atives pointed  out  that  foreign  regulatory 
entities  increasingly  were  asserting  extrater- 
ritorial Jurisdiction  over  U.S.  business  con- 
duct based  on  its  effects  in  foreign  nations. 
While  such  foreign  actions  could  have  a  dis- 


ruptive effect  on  conduct  in  the  U.8.  like 
new  product  introductions,  foreign  regula- 
tors were  unlikely  to  exercise  Jurisdlctlaftal 
restraint  unless  they  perceived  reciprocal  re- 
straint on  the  U.S.  side. 

S.  572  is  Intended  to  meet  these  problems 
by  codifying  a  Jurisdictional  rule  of  reason 
standard  for  foreign  commerce  antitrust 
cases.  The  centerpiece  of  the  bill  Is  its  ex- 
press declaration  that  private  foreign  com- 
merce antitrust  cases  shall  be  dismissed  as 
to  all  parties  when  the  exereise  of  U.S.  anti- 
trust jurisdiction  would  be  unreaaonable. 
(Sec.  103).  That  declaration  is  supplemented 
by  six  carefully  structured  primary  factors 
which,  while  not  exclusive,  provide  an  order- 
ly and  comprehensive  framework  for  the 
weighing  of  U.S.  and  foreign  Interests  in 
particular  extraterritorial  conduct.  To  avoid 
embroiling  this  Jurisdictional  rule  of  reason 
analysis  in  matters  more  appropriately  de- 
termined by  the  Executive  branch,  consider- 
ation of  the  effect  of  jurisdiction  on  U£. 
foreign  political  relations  is  not  authorized 
in  this  analysis. 

S.  572  recognizes  that  the  legitimate  regu- 
latory interests  of  foreign  governments  in 
conduct  outside  the  United  States  may 
sometimes  outweigh  our  own  Interests  de- 
spite the  arguable  existence  of  effects  suffi- 
cient to  meet  the  threshold  standard  of 
Sherman  Act  {7.  This  Congressional  decla- 
ration should  provide  assurance  to  our  allies 
and  trading  partners  that  the  United  States 
respects  their  sovereignty  as  we  expect  our 
own  to  be  respected.  I  believe  that  foreign 
nations  should  and  will  respond  to  this 
action  by  carefully  reviewing  the  use  of 
their  blocking  statutes  in  cases  where  their 
interests  have  been  fairly  evaluated  under 
the  standards  of  S.  572. 

The  development  of  case  law  under  the 
structured  standards  of  the  S.  572  jursldlc- 
tional  rule  of  reason  should  increase  the 
predictability  of  governing  law  in  interna- 
tional transactions  and  help  to  resolve  situa- 
tions which  could  generate  substantial 
international  relations  and  business  difficul- 
ties. Some  examples  of  situations  in  which 
S.  572  would  be  particularly  useful  are: 

A  foreign  government  owned  airport  or 
port  facility  faced  with  congestion  and  envi- 
ronmental problems  may  wish  them  to  be 
resolved  by  scheduling  agreements  among 
carriers  utilizing  the  facility  including  U.S. 
carriers  and  foreign  carriers  serving  the 
United  States.  Service  restrictions  in  the 
agreements  may  have  sut>stantial  effects  on 
movements  to  and  from  the  U.S.  and  also 
may  be  claimed  to  affect  the  cost  of  UJ5. 
international  passenger  service  and  cargo 
movement.  Application  of  U.S.  antitrust  law 
to  prohibit  such  agreement,  however,  would 
clearly  regulate:  extraterritorial  conduct; 
conduct  largely  involving  and  affecting  for- 
eign nationals:  conduct  designed  to  resolve  a 
local  problem  with  incidental  worldwide  ef- 
fects; and  conduct  consistent  with  the  ar- 
ticulated economic  policy  of  the  foreign  gov- 
ernment. 

A  foreign  government  may  articulate,  to 
manufacturers  including  subsidiaries  of  U.S. 
companies  and  exporters  from  the  U.S.  its 
policy  interest  in  voluntary  standardization 
of  goods  to  be  sold  in  its  local  market.  Prod- 
uct standards  may  affect  the  export  poten- 
tial of  other  U.S.  companies  with  an  interest 
in  the  foreign  market.  Application  of  U.S. 
antitrust  law  to  prohibit  such  agreement, 
however,  would  regulate:  extraterritorial 
conduct;  conduct  largely  involving  and  af- 
fecting foreign  nationals;  conduct  designed 
to  regulate  a  foreign  market  with  incidental 
effects  on  sellers  into  that  market;  and  con- 
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(tact    eoniiitait    wtth    foreign    economic 
policy. 

A  fofdgn  government  which  has  accorded 
oatunl  rcaouree  ooneeniont  to  m  number  of 
BompMikw.  Indudlnc  U.&  subcidiaries.  may 
artlealate  Ita  policy  Interest  in  an  agreement 
limiting  production  for  conservation  reasons 
and  to  further  Its  own  economic  develop- 
ment plan.  Production  limiutions  may 
affect  woiid  prices  for  the  resource,  includ- 
ing V&  impart  prices.  Application  of  XJJS. 
antitrust  law  to  prohibit  such  agreement. 
however,  would  regulate:  extraterritorial 
conduct:  conduct  largely  involving  and  af- 
fecting foreign  nationals:  conduct  designed 
to  regulate  the  exploitation  of  resources  in 
a  foreign  nation:  and  conduct  conforming  to 
an  articulated  foreign  economic  policy. 

In  aU  three  of  these  esses.  Section  103  of 
8.  573  would  require  a  careful  weighing  of 
foreign  and  17.8.  Interests  in  the  conduct  at 
iasue.  Abaent  unusual  circumstances,  it  is 
likely  that  the  exercise  of  U.S.  Jurisdiction 
to  regulate  such  matters  as  use  of  foreign 
airport  or  port  facilities,  standards  for  goods 
■old  In  fmign  domestic  markets  or  the  ex- 
ploitation of  foreign  natural  resources 
would  be  found  unreasonable.  I  believe  that 
this  result  would  serve  the  foreign  relations 
Interests  of  the  United  States  and  permit 
Amolcan  business  to  take  sensible  steps  to 
protect  its  oompetitive  position  in  such  mat- 
ten  as  access  to  foreign  facilities,  foreign 
export  markets  and  foreign  resource  conces- 
siona. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  want  to  make  it  very 
clev  tliat  not  all  extraterritorial  conduct  in 
which  foreign  governments  claim  an  inter- 
est should  be  outside  the  reasonable  exer- 
cise of  United  States  antitrust  Jurisdiction. 
For  example,  if  a  group  of  foreign  producers 
exporting  to  the  United  SUtes  agreed  with- 
out foreign  government  objection  to  allo- 
cate V&.  distributors  and  to  raise  export 
prices,  the  predominant  U.S.  interest  in  pro- 
tecting U.S.  consumers  and  domestic  busi- 
nea  would,  abaent  unusual  circumstances. 
negate  any  claim  that  U.S.  Jurisdiction 
would  be  unreasonable.  Foreign  govern- 
ments should  understand  that  predominant 
VS.  interests  will  continue  to  be  safeguard- 
ed under  the  antitrust  laws,  that  foreign 
and  U.S.  businesses  should  conform  their 
relevant  extraterritorial  conduct  to  U.S. 
antitrust  standards,  and  that  foreign  gov- 
ernments should  cooperate  in  U.S.  antitrust 
enforcement  where  UJS.  interests  are  pre- 
dominant. 

S.  572  also  deals  with  the  potential  bur- 
dens of  unnecessary  discovery  and  motion 
practice  in  U.S.  antitrust  cases  and  the  pos- 
sibility that  litigation  cost  may  force  unwar- 
ranted setUements.  Section  102  of  the  bill 
requires  priority  consideration  of  Jurisdic- 
tional motions  to  dismiss  under  Sherman 
Act  f  7.  Section  103(b)  of  the  bUl  affords  the 
same  priority  to  motions  under  the  new  ju- 
risdictional rule  of  reason.  By  foreclosing. 
unrelated  discovery  and  proceedings  while 
these  motions  are  pending,  absent  a  Judicial 
determination  of  good  cause,  S.  572  gives  as- 
surance that  the  necessary  costs  of  merits 
discovery  and  proceedings  will  be  borne  only 
where  Jurisdiction  properly  lies  in  U.S. 
courts.  In  addition.  SecUon  104  of  S.  572  af- 
firms the  applicability  of  the  doctrine  of 
/brum  non  conveniens  to  private  foreign 
commerce  antitrust  cases  thus  limiting 
"forum  shopping"  for  foreign  antitrust 
plaintiffs  and  helping  to  minimize  litigation 
burdens  on  parties  and  witnesses. 

I  bdUeve  there  has  also  been  widespread 
recognition  that  concerns  about  the  award 
of  mandatory  treble  damages  in  private  for- 


eign commerce  antitrust  cases  and  the  ques- 
tion of  the  appropriate  role  of  the  Executive 
braach  in  such  cases  were  serious  issues 
warranting  further  consideration.  To  study 
theae  issues,  as  well  as  more  general  prob- 
lems arising  from  extraterritorial  Jurisdlc- 
tioa  Title  II  of  the  bill  creates  the  "Javlts 
Commission  on  the  Extraterritorial  Applica- 
tion of  United  States  Law."  The  report  of 
this  Commission  should  be  of  substantial  as- 
sistance to  the  Congress  in  taking  further 
action  in  these  areas. 

In  summary.  S.  572  makes  no  changes  in 
substantive  antitrust  law.  It  is  intended  to 
reflect  and  harmonize  what  I  believe  are  the 
better  Jurisdictional  precedents  and  scholar- 
ly analyses  on  the  application  of  United 
States  antitrust  law  to  predominantly  for- 
eign conduct  and  the  resolution  of  conflict- 
ing international  regulatory  interests.  En- 
actment of  S.  572  would  help  alleviate  the 
legitimate  concerns  of  our  trading  partners 
about  Jurisdictional  overreach,  enable  U.S. 
businessmen  to  compete  more  farily  and  vig- 
orously in  the  international  arena,  and  en- 
hance antitrust  enforcement  in  cases  where 
U.S.  jurisdiction  is  reasonable  by  helping 
dissuade  foreign  governments  from  blocking 
relevant  discovery  or  frustrating  enforee- 
ment  of  antiturst  judgments  against  their 
nationals. 

Section-By-Section  Analysis 


Section  101— short  title 
The  first  section  states  the  short  title  of 
the  bill,  the  "Foreign  Trade  Antitrust  Im- 
provements Act  of  1987."  The  title  reflects 
the  purt>ose  of  the  legislation:  to  supple- 
ment the  provisions  of  the  1982  Foreign 
Trade  Antitrust  Improvements  Act  (Pub.  L. 
No.  97-290,  :s 401-3-03,  96  Stat.  1246)  by 
harmonizing  the  international  application 
of  the  United  SUtes  antitrust  laws  with  the 
legitimate  interests  of  our  trading  partners. 

Section  102— threshold  resolution  of 
furiadictional  issues 
Section  2  of  the  bill  adds  a  new  subsection 
<b)  to  Section  7  of  the  Sherman  Act  (15 
U.S.C.  {6a).  Existing  Section  7  sets  the 
outer  boundary  of  United  States  antitrust 
jurisdiction  at  conduct  in  United  States  for- 
eign commerce  which  has  a  "direct,  substan- 
tial and  reasonably  foreseeable  effect"  on 
domestic  or  import  commerce  or  on  the 
export  opportunities  of  a  domestic  person. 
New  Section  7(b)  would  require  the  court  in 
a  foreign  commerce  antitrust  case  to  hear 
and  determine  Jurisdictional  motions  under 
existing  Section  7  prior  to  conducting,  or 
permitting  the  parties  to  conduct,  any  other 
proceedings  in  the  action.  New  Section  7(b) 
is  intended  to  effect  an  expeditious  resolu- 
tion of  Jurisdictional  issues  and  to  avoid 
internationally  controversial  and  potentially 
burdensome  discovery  and  merits  proceed- 
ings in  cases  which  should  not  be  heard  in 
United  States  courts.  It  thus  provides  that 
all  discovery  prior  to  disposition  of  a  Section 
7  motion  generally  will  be  limited  to  the  ju- 
risdictionally  relevant  facts  set  forth  in  the 
complaint  and  such  additional  Jurisdictional 
facts  as  the  defendant  may  assert.  Section 
7(b)  permits  the  court  to  modify  these  limi- 
tations for  good  cause  shown  such  as  an 
emergency  situation  or  a  situation  where  Ju- 
risdictional and  merits  discovery  are  so 
intertwined  that  it  would  be  burdensome  to 
separate  them.  However,  in  light  of  the  pe- 
culiar international  sensitivities  of  foreign 
commerce  antitrust  cases,  it  is  anticipated 
that  this  discretion  will  be  used  sparingly. 


Section  lOS—princijtU  of  jurUdietUmal 
rea*onablenet* 

SecUon  3  of  the  bUl  adds  a  new  Section  21 
comprised  of  two  subsections  to  the  Clayton 
Act.  Subsection  (a)  codifies  a  Jurisdictional 
rule  of  roason  in  private  antitrust  cases  in- 
volving tcade  or  commerce  with  foreign  na- 
tions and  specifies  the  primary  factors  to  be 
considered  by  the  court  in  deciding  whether 
a  particular  exereise  of  foreign  commerce 
antitrust  Jurisdiction  would  be  unreason- 
able. Subsection  (b)  generally  requires  the 
court  to  hear  and  determine  the  merits  of  a 
motion  to  dismiss  an  action  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  prior  to  conducting,  or  allowing  the 
parties  to  conduct,  any  other  proceedings  in 
the  action. 

Codification  of  the  jurisdictional  rule  of 
reason.— Vew  Section  21(a)  requires  the 
court  in  ft  private  foreign  commerce  anti- 
trust case,  or  any  similar  case  brought 
under  state  law,  to  dismiss  the  action  as  to 
all  parties  whenever  it  determines  that  the 
exercise  of  Jurisdiction  would  be  "unreason- 
able" under  the  criteria  of  the  new  section. 
New  Section  21(a)  relates  exclusively  to  sub- 
ject matter  Jurisdiction  and  is  not  intended 
to  affect  the  disposition  of  other  Issues  such 
as  the  act  of  state  doctrine  or  claims  of  sov- 
ereign compulsion  which  are  outside  the 
scope  of  the  bill.  For  purposes  of  new  Sec- 
tion 21(a).  the  term  action  is  equivalent  to 
claim  upon  which  relief  can  be  granted  so 
that  each  claim  for  relief  is  to  be  reviewed 
independently  under  the  criteria  of  the  new 
section. 

The  requirement  of  dismissal  as  to  all  par- 
ties is  intended  to  avoid  any  discrimination 
between  domestic  and  foreign  corporations. 
The  purpose  of  Section  21(a)  is  to  determine 
whether  the  conduct  at  issue  is  more  appro- 
priately regulated  under  United  SUtes  law 
or  the  law  of  a  foreign  nation.  If  the  United 
SUtes  lav  should  not  reasonably  apply  to 
the  conduct  at  issue,  neither  domestic  nor 
foreign  oorporations  should  be  held  to 
United  SUtes  antitrust  standards.  If,  on  the 
other  hand.  United  SUtes  law  reasonably 
should  apply,  both  domestic  and  foreign 
corporations  should  be  subject  to  its  com- 
mand. This  nondiscriminatory  standard  is 
particularly  appropriate  in  antitrust  con- 
spiracy cases,  which  constitute  the  bulk  of 
foreign  commerce  antitrust  cases,  where 
each  co-conspirator  is  deemed  responsible 
for  the  conduct  of  all  other  co-conspirators. 

Primara  factors  in  determining  jurisdic- 
tional reasonableness.— Hev  Section  21(a) 
enumerates  six  factors  which  the  court  is 
required  to  consider  in  determining  whether 
the  exercise  of  Jurisdiction  in  a  particular 
case  would  be  unreasonable.  The  listed  fac- 
tors are  to  be  given  primacy  in  Section  21(a) 
analysis  tut  are  not  to  be  considered  exclu- 
sive since  unusual  fact  situations  may  bring 
other  relevant  considerations  into  play. 
There  is  no  special  significance  or  scheme  of 
priorities  In  the  order  in  which  the  factors 
are  listed,  and  the  weight  to  t>e  given  any 
factor  in  g  specific  action  will  vary  with  the 
particular  circumstances.  Taken  together, 
however,  the  factors  of  Section  21(a)  are  in- 
tended to  foster  a  comprehensive  analysis  of 
possible  oonflicts  between  U.S.  interests  in 
applying  domestic  antitrust  laws  to  protect 
against  harm  from  anticompetitive  re- 
straints a|id  the  legitimate  interests  of  for- 
eign govemmenU  in  regulating  their  own 
economic  affairs. 

The  fir«t  enumerated  factor  is  "the  rela- 
tive significance,  to  the  violation  alleged,  of 
conduct  Within  the  United  SUtes  as  com- 
pared to  conduct  abroad."  The  conduct  that 


is  relevant  under  this  factor  includes  not 
only  meetings  and  agreements,  but  also  the 
whole  range  of  economic  activity  that  is  in- 
volved in  an  alleged  violation.  This  factor  is 
not  intended  to  give  individuals  or  firms  an 
opportunity  to  evade  U.S.  antitrust  laws 
simply  by  moving  some  or  all  of  their  activi- 
ties offshore.  At  the  same  time,  this  factor 
recognizes  the  sovereign  interest  in  applying 
national  legal  standards  to  acts  occurring 
within  national  territory. 

The  second  enumerated  factor  is  "the  na- 
tionality of  the  persons  involved  in  or  af- 
fected by  the  conduct."  This  factor  recog- 
nize the  sovereign  interest  created  by  and 
the  involvement  of  or  effect  on  citizens, 
whether  or  not  they  are  residents.  It  would, 
for  example,  give  added  weight  to  foreign 
jurisdictional  claims  in  a  boycott  case  where 
the  person  allegedly  boycotted,  and  many  of 
the  conspirators,  were  foreign  nationals. 
Similarly,  this  factor  would  be  significant  in 
a  merger  case  in  which  the  merging  parties 
and  the  relevant  productive  facilities  are  lo- 
cated abroad.  This  criterion  is  not  intended, 
however,  as  a  departure  from  the  general 
principle  that  U.S.  antitrust  laws  are  ap- 
plied in  a  nationality-blind  way  that  neither 
favors  nor  discriminates  against  parties  of 
foreign  nationality. 

The  third  enumerated  factor  is  "the  pres- 
ence or  absence  of  a  purpose  to  affect 
United  States  consumers  or  competitors." 
This  factor  expressly  recognizes  the  legiti- 
mate U.S.  interest  in  protecting  U.S.  con- 
sumers and  competitors  from  intentional 
anticompetitive  assaults  and  distinguishes 
such  cases  from  incidental  impacts  on  U.S. 
interests  from  predominantly  foreign  con- 
duct. In  assessing  this  factor,  the  court 
should  consider  not  only  overt  declarations 
of  intention  to  affect  U.S.  markets,  but  also 
facts  demonstrating  that  a  substantial 
effect  on  U.S.  markets  was  reasonably  ex- 
pected. 

The  fourth  enumerated  factor  is  "the  rel- 
ative significance  and  foreseeability  of  the 
effects  of  the  conduct  on  the  United  States 
as  compared  with  the  effects  abroad."  This 
factor  recognizes  that  both  the  anticipated 
and  actual  effects  of  the  conduct  at  issue 
should  be  weighed  in  determining  relative 
U.S.  and  foreign  interests.  Consideration  by 
the  courts  of  this  factor  will  assist  in  identi- 
fying circumstances  in  which  jurisdiction  is 
appropriately  asserted  because  of  the  sig- 
nificance of  such  effects  in  the  U.S.  econo- 
my. At  the  same  time,  it  will  weigh  against 
the  exercise  of  Jurisdiction  where  actual  or 
intended  domestic  effects  are  outweighed  by 
those  abroad  and  where  regulation  of  the 
conduct  at  issue  may  be  more  appropriately 
exercised  by  other  governments. 

The  fifth  enumerated  factor  is  "the  exist- 
ence of  reasonable  expecUtions  that  would 
be  furthered  or  defeated  by  the  action." 
This  factor  recognizes  the  significance  of  a 
reasonable  prior  determination  by  defend- 
ants and/or  foreign  governments  that  chal- 
lenged conduct  is  compelled  by  or  consistent 
with  the  public  policies  of  a  foreign  sover- 
eign with  a  strong  interest  in  its  effects.  It 
also  affirms  the  desirability  of  reasonable 
predicUbility  regarding  the  rules  applicable 
to  international  business  transactions. 

The  sixth  enumerated  factor  is  "the 
degree  of  conflict  with  foreign  law  or  articu- 
lated foreign  economic  policies."  Under  this 
criterion,  the  court  is  to  consider  the  extent 
to  which  application  of  U.S.  antitrust  law  to 
the  challenged  conduct  would  require  action 
or  inaction  inconsistent  with  expressions  of 
foreign  government  law  or  foreign  economic 
policy  as  articulated  to  those  involved.  If 


the  challenged  conduct  were  also  unlawful 
uitder  foreign  law,  or  if  foreign  law  or  ar- 
ticulated foreign  economic  policy  were  neu- 
tral with  respect  to  the  conduct,  there  likely 
would  be  little  or  no  conflict  of  a  kind  that 
would  weigh  heavily  against  the  assertion  of 
U.S.  antitrust  jurisdiction.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  the  challenged  conduct  were  af- 
firmatively mandated  or  strongly  encour- 
aged by  foreign  law  or  expressed  policy,  or  if 
application  of  U.S.  antitrust  law  would  frus- 
trate enforeement  or  implemenUtion  of 
such  laws  or  policies,  those  facts  would  tend 
to  miliUte  against  the  exereise  of  U.S.  juris- 
diction. 

Foreign  policy  considerations  precluded.— 
The  proviso  to  new  Section  21(a)  expressly 
excludes  from  this  Act's  provisions  consider- 
ation by  the  court  of  "the  effect  on  the  for- 
eign political  relations  of  the  United  States 
of  any  action  sought  to  be  dismissed."  This 
provision  reflects  fundamenUl  constitution- 
al principles  of  separation  of  powers  and  ex- 
pressly confirms  that  such  foreign  decisions 
are  matters  more  appropriate  for  determi- 
nation by  the  Executive  Branch. 

Procedural  primacy.— Hev  Section  21(b) 
generally  requires  the  court  to  hear  and  de- 
termine the  merits  of  a  motion  to  dismiss 
under  new  Section  21(a)  prior  to  other  pro- 
ceedings in  the  action.  This  provision  is  in- 
tended to  operate  in  the  same  manner  as 
new  Section  7(b)  of  the  Sherman  Act,  as  de- 
scribed above  in  the  analysis  of  Section  2  of 
the  bill. 

Section  104— forum  non  conveniens 

Section  4  of  the  bill  adds  a  new  subsection 
(b)  to  Section  12  of  the  Clayton  Act,  which 
provides  venue  in  antitrust  cases  in  any  dis- 
trict which  a  corporate  defendant  inhabits, 
or  in  which  it  may  be  found  or  transacts 
business.  New  Section  12(b)  affirms  the  ap- 
plicability of  the  doctrine  of  forum  non  con- 
veniens in  antitrust  cases  involving  trade  or 
commerce  with  foreign  nations.  This  provi- 
sion makes  clear  to  the  courts  that  they  are 
not  foreclosed  from  concluding,  in  the  ap- 
propriate cases,  that  a  foreign  court  would 
be  a  preferable  forum  for  litigating  the 
claims  asserted  in  a  U.S.  antitrust  case.  The 
applicable  legal  standards  for  such  analysis 
are  set  out  in  the  Supreme  Court's  1981  de- 
cision in  Piper  Aircraft  Co.  v.  Reyno,  454 
U.S.  235. 

TITLE  II— JAVITS  COMMISSION  ON 
INTERNATIONAL  ANTITROST 

Title  II  of  the  bill  provides  for  an  inde- 
pendent commission  to  study  all  issues  re- 
lating to  the  application  of  the  U.S.  anti- 
trust laws  to  international  trade  and  com- 
merce. Section  5  recognizes  that  this  bill, 
like  the  1982  Act.  is  not  intended  to  resolve 
all  issues  relating  to  international  antitrust 
enforcement  and  that  there  are  additional 
issues  which  require  further  consideration 
as  the  United  SUtes  becomes  more  deeply 
involved  in  an  interdependent  international 
economy. 

Title  II  recognizes  that  two  issues  of  par- 
ticular importance  addressed  in  the  original 
formulation  of  my  bill  S.  397  require  fur- 
ther study.  It  is  expected  that  these  issues 
will  receive  priority  consideration  from  the 
Commission. 

The  first  of  these  issues  was  the  wisdom 
of  the  current  requirement  in  Section  4  of 
the  Clayton  Act  that  all  damages  be  trebled 
in  foreign  commerce  antitrust  cases.  Alter- 
natives which  should  be  considered  Include: 
(1)  elimination  of  treble  damages  in  specific 
classes  of  cases  not  involving  overcharges  or 
undercharges:  and  (2)  discretionary  detre- 
bling  of  damages  in  cases  where  the  reason- 


ableness of  asserting  U.S.  Jurisdiction  pre- 
sents a  close  issue  and  the  international  ac- 
cepUbility  of  such  Jurisdiction  would  be  en- 
hanced by  focusing  the  action  on  remedlaL, 
rather  than  punitive,  relief. 

The  second  of  these  issues  was  the  role  to 
be  played  by  the  Executive  Branch  in  the 
administration  of  foreign  commerce  anti- 
trust cases,  particularly  those  raising  sensi- 
tive issues  of  foreign  political  relations.  Pro- 
iTOsals  which  should  be  considered  litdude: 
(1)  permitting  the  courts  to  riinmiim  private 
antitrust  cases  when  the  Executive  certifies 
that  their  pursuit  would  be  adverse  to  U.S. 
foreign  political  relations;  and  (2)  authoriz- 
ing the  Executive  to  enter  into  agreements 
with  foreign  sovereigns  which  would  imple- 
ment the  principles  of  Section  21(a)  both  by 
ensuring  dismissal  where  U.S  Jurisdiction 
was  agreed  to  be  unreasonable  and  by  ensur- 
ing foreign  cooperation  in  discovery  and  en- 
forcement of  Judgments  where  such  Juris- 
diction was  agreed  to  be  reasonable.* 


By  Mr.  LAUTENBERG: 
S.  573.  A  bill  to  protect  patent 
owners  from  Importation  into  the 
United  States  of  goods  made  overseas 
by  use  of  a  U.S.  patented  process;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

PROCESS  PATENT  ACT 

•  Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President, 
I  rise  to  introduce  the  Process  Patent 
Act  of  1987. 

This  bill  would  help  guard  against 
the  piracy  of  innovation  in  manufac- 
turing processes.  It  would  help  protect 
American  technology  and  spur  invest- 
ment in  innovation.  America's  compar- 
ative advantage  is  its  technology.  We 
are  leaders  in  the  search  for  new  ideas. 
But,  we  are  not  alone  in  that  search. 

To  win  the  race  for  innovation,  and 
to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  victory,  we  must 
protect  intellectual  property  lUte  pat- 
ents. They  reserve  to  the  inventor,  a 
chance  to  exploit  his  invention,  to  the 
exclusion  of  others.  Without  patent 
protection,  people  are  free  to  steal  an 
invention,  avoid  the  rislts  of  research 
and  the  frustrating  failures  that  pre- 
cede success,  but  reap  the  harvest  that 
the  inventor  sowed. 

The  legislation  I  introduce  today 
would  close  a  major  gap  in  U.S.  patent 
law  dealing  with  patents  of  pr(x;esses. 
Current  law  bars  the  unauthorized 
manufacture,  use  or  sale  of  a  patent  in 
the  United  States.  Where  a  product 
patent  is  at  stake,  and  the  product  is 
copied  abroad,  infringement  occurs 
when  the  product  is  actually  used  or 
sold  in  the  United  States.  Where  a 
process  is  at  stake,  and  the  U.S.  proc- 
ess is  copied  abroad,  there  is  no  in- 
fringement of  the  pr(x»ss  patent,  even 
if  the  product  made  by  the  process  is 
sold  or  used  in  the  United  States. 

So,  our  current  patent  law  does  not 
reach  the  foreign  pirating  of  our  most 
innovative  processes  even  when  the 
products  are  shipped  back  to  the 
United  States.  The  Process  Patent  Act 
would  change  that.  It  would  make  it  a 
violation  of  U.S.  patent  law  to  import 
a  product  into  the  United  States,  or  to 
sell  a  product  in  the  United  States,  if 
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that  product  wai  made  overseas  using 
wltlMUt  pemloion  a  VA,  patented 
prow  WhOe  DJ5.  courts  may  not 
reach  a  foreign  manufacturer  that  has 
no  preeence  in  the  United  States,  the 
biU  would  aOow  the  patent  owner  to 
enforce  its  patent  In  J3S.  courts 
against  the  imptnter  or  seUer  of  the 
foreign  manufacturer's  product. 

Japan.  Britain.  West  Oermany.  and 
FMnoe  already  make  it  an  Infringe- 
ment of  iMToeeeB  patents  to  import 
products  made  outside  their  bound- 
aries throu^  the  unauthorized  use  of 
a  patented  process.  This  legislation 
would  bring  American  law  in  line. 

Mr.  President,  my  State  is  one  of  the 
Nation's  centers  for  research  and  de- 
Tdopment.  Billions  of  dollars  are 
spent  each  year  in  the  development  of 
patented  products  and  processes.  Ef- 
fective patent  protection  is  critical  to 
maintain  that  activity.  It  is  important 
to  the  businesses  that  make  the  invest- 
ments, and  it  is  important  to  the 
people  they  employ.  That's  why  both 
business  and  labor  have  called  for 
process  patent  reform. 

Process  patent  protection  is  especial- 
ly important  to  American  high-tech- 
nology industries.  The  biotechnology 
industry  is  particularly  dependent 
upon  strong  protection  of  process  pat- 
ents. According  to  one  study,  over  half 
the  patents  issued  in  generic  engineer- 
ing between  1963  and  1984  were  proc- 
ess patents. 

A  major  company  in  my  State. 
Allied-Signal  Corp..  has  invested  mil- 
lions of  dollars  in  the  development  of 
a  process  for  the  manufacture  of 
amorphoiis  metals.  Its  processes  have 
been  used  without  permission  by  for- 
eign manufacturers.  Tet.  no  relief  is 
offered  under  the  patent  law. 

The  bill  I  introduce  today  would 
make  the  importer  or  seller  of  the 
product  made  through  authorized  use 
of  a  patented  process  liable  as  an  in- 
fringer. 

The  biU  makes  it  clear  that  if  the 
product  made  by  a  patented  process  is 
materially  changed  by  subsequent 
processes,  it  shall  not  be  deemed  to  be 
made  by  the  first  process. 

The  biU  would  provide  that  the  im- 
porter or  seller  of  the  product  made 
by  use  of  the  patented  process  shall  be 
liable  for  damages  only  after  notice  of 
the  infringement. 

Even  after  notice  is  given,  a  court 
may.  where  it  deems  it  equitable,  allow 
the  infringer  to  continue  to  sell  in- 
fringing products  imported  or  pur- 
chased, or  for  which  a  binding  commit- 
ment to  import  or  purchase  was  made, 
before  notice  of  infringement  was 
given.  This  provision  is  intended  to  do 
Justice  by  the  innocent  importer,  with- 
out creating  an  absolute  right  to  con- 
tinue to  infringe  for  a  prescribed 
period  of  time. 

Sometimes  it  is  very  difficult  to  es- 
tablish in  fact  that  a  particular  proc- 
ess was  used  in  the  manufacture  of  a 


particular  product.  Where  there  is  a 
hi^  degree  of  probability  that  a  proc- 
ess was  used,  and  where  a  claimant 
has  made  every  reasonable  effort  to 
determine  that  a  process  was  in  fact 
used,  the  bill  would  allow  a  court  to 
shift  to  the  importer  or  the  first  seller 
the  burden  of  proving  that  the  patent- 
ed process  was  not  used. 

Mr.  President,  process  patent  reform 
is  overdue.  It  was  suggested  as  long 
ago  as  1966,  by  a  President's  commis- 
sion during  the  Johnson  administra- 
tion. It  was  suggested  by  the  Young 
Coaunission  on  Competitiveness. 

In  the  last  Congress  and  in  the  Con- 
gress before.  I  have  been  involved  in 
the  effort.  In  the  99th  Congress.  I 
joined  Senator  Charles  Mathias  in  de- 
veloping and  introducing  S.  1543.  A  re- 
vised version  of  that  bill  passed  the 
Senate  as  an  amendment  to  a  House 
version  of  process  patent  reform  legis- 
lation. The  House  then  amended  the 
bill  again,  and  then  time  ran  out. 

What  was  involved  was  an  effort  to 
resolve  differences  between  patent 
hoblers  and  those  against  whom  these 
expanded  rights  would  be  enforced. 
Complaints  were  registered  by  retail- 
ers, importers,  wholesalers,  and  dis- 
tributors who  would  have  been  in- 
fringers under  the  bill  as  we  intro- 
duced it.  They  argued  that  their  busi- 
ness would  be  impaired. 

Retailers  argued  that  they  might  in- 
nocently have  purchased  products,  not 
knowing  that  they  were  made  through 
the  unauthorized  use  of  a  patented 
process.  They  argued  that  they  should 
be  able  to  sell  off  their  inventory  with- 
out penalty. 

Importers  of  foreign  ingredients 
used  in  U.S.  manufacture,  like  generic 
drug  manufacturers,  argued  that  they 
would  be  in  a  poor  position  to  ensure 
that  their  suppliers  were  not  infring- 
ing. If  their  supplier  were  indeed  in- 
fringing, they  would  need  to  find  al- 
ternative suppliers  and  secure  neces- 
sary regulatory  approvals.  All  of  that 
takes  time. 

TTie  Senate-passed  bill  of  the  last 
Congress  attempted  to  address  these 
concerns  by  providing  a  right  to  con- 
tinae  to  infringe  the  process  patent 
for  a  prescribed  period  of  time,  with- 
out liability  for  damages.  The  ability 
to  continue  to  import  and  sell  would 
be  unrelated  to  the  equities  of  an  indi- 
vidual case.  The  bill  also  provided  a 
mechanism  for  parties  to  seek  disclo- 
sure of  patented  processes,  so  that 
they  might  better  avoid  infringement. 

Mr.  President,  when  the  Senate 
passed  that  revised  version  of  S.  1543, 
I  expressed  reservations  about  some  of 
the  changes,  and  expressed  my  hope 
that  sulditional  improvements  could  be 
made.  Unfortunately,  time  ran  out. 

The  record  provided  little  evidence 
for  the  claim  that  importers  would  be 
imable  to  determine  whether  their 
suppliers  were  infringing  patented 
processes.  Yet.  based  on  this  claim,  the 


bill  provided  that  importers  and  retaU- 
ers  could  be  free  of  liability  for  dam- 
ages for  periods  of  6  to  18  months 
after  notice  of  infringement  was  pro- 
vided. I(  was  argued  that  this  amount- 
ed to  a  eompulsory  license.  That  was  a 
major  concern. 

The  tlnited  States  has  made  it  a 
major  iriority  to  persuade  its  trading 
partners  to  remove  provisions  from 
their  laws  allowing  compulsory  li- 
censes. Such  laws  allow  a  government 
to  secure  the  transfer  of  American 
technology,  whether  the  innovator 
likes  it  or  not.  A  license  is  granted  by 
fiat,  not  by  negotiation.  To  include  a 
provision  that  resembled  a  compulsory 
license  in  U.S.  law  could  weaken  our 
bargaining  position  and  ultimately 
weaken  protection  of  American  intel- 
lectual property. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  note  that 
there  are  alternative  approaches  that 
could  address  some  of  the  complaints 
raised  by  those  who  might  be  subject 
to  liability  under  this  bill.  The  New 
York  Aitent  Trademark  and  Copy- 
right latv  Association,  in  its  comments 
on  process  patent  legislation  in  the 
99th  CoKigress.  urged  that  the  defini- 
tion of  kifringers  be  limited  to  the  im- 
porter or  first  seller.  While  I  have  not 
incorporated  this  approach  in  the  bill 
I  introduce  today,  I  believe  it  is  one 
worih  eocploring  as  an  alternative  to 
the  concessions  made  last  year.  It 
would  totally  relieve  retailers,  far 
down  the  chain  of  distribution,  from 
possible  liability.  Consequently,  I 
would  wfelcome  comment  on  this  idea. 

Last  year's  effort  also  set  up  a 
system  for  requesting  disclosure  of 
patents  that  ran  counter  to  traditional 
patent  procedure.  A  person  has  an  ob- 
ligation under  current  law  to  search 
patents  to  avoid  infringement.  This 
obligation  would  be  set  aside,  in  favor 
of  a  procedure  that  appeared  complex 
and  burdensome. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  not  alone  in  ex- 
pressing reservations  about  where  we 
left  off  last  year.  The  Intellectual 
Property  Owners,  a  group  represent- 
ing major  technology  based  corpora- 
tions, and  the  American  Intellectual 
Property  Law  Association,  represent- 
ing the  patent  bar,  have  both  ex- 
pressed dissatisfaction. 

Notwithstanding  my  reservations,  I 
recogni^d  last  year,  and  I  recognize 
now  that  compromise  will  be  neces- 
sary, if  we  are  to  see  a  bill  enacted  into 
law  and  we  must  see  a  bill  finally  en- 
acted into  law. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  chairman  of 
the  Sul)committee  on  Patents,  Copy- 
rights and  Trademarks,  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  [Mr.  DeConcini]  has 
made  process  patent  reform  a  priority 
of  his  subcommittee.  I  applaud  him 
for  his  initiative. 

Today,  my  colleague,  along  with 
Senator  Hatch,  who  has  also  lieen 
deeply  Interested  in  this  issue,  are  in- 


troducing a  process  patent  bill  that  in- 
corporates the  latest  effort  at  compro- 
mise from  the  last  session.  While  that 
was  the  last  word.  I  hope  it  will  not  be 
final  word. 

Nonetheless,  I  am  committed  to 
work  with  the  chairman  to  get  a  bill 
that  becomes  law.  to  get  a  bill  that  ad- 
dresses the  reasonable  concerns  of  af- 
fected parties,  while  providing  needed 
enhancement  of  the  rights  of  Ameri- 
can innovators. 

Those  who  invest  in  the  develop- 
ment of  innovative  processes  should 
invest  with  the  assurance  that  they 
will  enjoy  the  fruits  of  their  labor. 
They  should  invest  knowing  that  their 
work  will  not  be  pirated  away.  It  is  our 
obligation  to  give  them  that  assur- 
ance. American  Jobs,  and  American  in- 
dustrial leadership  depend  on  it. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
full  text  of  the  Process  Patent  Act  of 
1987  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  573 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representative*  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Process  Patent  Act 
of  1987". 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  154  of  title  35.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  after 
"United  SUtes,"  the  following:  "and,  if  the 
invention  is  a  process,  of  the  right  to  ex- 
clude others  from  using  or  selling  products 
produced  thereby  throughout,  or  importing 
products  produced  thereby  into,  the  United 
States,". 

(b)  Section  271  of  title  35.  United  SUtes 
Code,  is  amended  by— 

(1)  inserting  "(1)"  after  "(a)"; 

(2)  adding  at  the  end  of  subsection  (a),  the  . 
following: 

"(2)  If  the  patented  invention  is  a  process, 
whoever  without  authority  uses  or  sells 
within,  or  imports  into,  the  United  SUtes 
during  the  term  of  the  patent  therefore  a 
product  produced  by  such  process  infringes 
the  patent.  A  product  which  is  made  by  a 
patented  process  will,  for  the  purposes  of 
this  title,  not  be  considered  to  be  so  made  if, 
prior  to  imporUtion  into  the  United  States, 
it  is  materially  changed  by  subsequent  proc- 
esses." 

(c)  SecUon  287  of  title  35,  United  SUtes 
Code,  is  amended  by— 

(1)  inserting  "(a)"  before  "Patentee,";  and 

(2)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  subsection: 

"(bXl)  No  damages  shall  be  recovered  by 
the  owner  of  the  process  patent  rights  for 
infringement  under  section  271(aK2)  of  this 
title  from  an  infringer  who  did  not  use  the 
patented  process  unless  the  infringer  had 
notice  of  the  infringement  and  continued  to 
infringe  thereafter,  in  which  event  damages 
may  be  recovered  only  for  infringement  oc- 
curring after  such  notice.  For  purposes  of 
this  subsection,  "notice"  means  actual 
knowledge,  or  receipt  of  notice,  that  a  prod- 
uct was  produced  by  a  patented  process 
without  authorization  of  the  owner  of  the 
process  patent  rights.  A  notice  imder  this 
subsection  shall  specify  the  patented  proc- 
ess or  processes  claimed  to  have  been  used, 
and  the  reasons  for  belief  that  such  process 
or  procesKs  were  used  in  the  production  of 
the  product.  Piling  of  an  action  for  infringe- 


ment shall  constitute  such  notice  if  the 
pleadings  or  other  papers  contain  such  spec- 
ifications. 

"(2)  The  court  before  which  an  action  is 
brought  under  section  271(aK2)  may  provide 
for  the  disposition  of  infringing  products 
imported  or  purchased,  or  for  which  a  bind- 
ing commitment  to  import  or  purchase  was 
made,  prior  to  the  time  when  the  infringer 
was  given  notice  of  the  infringement,  under 
such  terms  as  the  court  deems  equiUble, 
taking  into  consideration  the  good  faith  and 
reasonable  business  practices  demonstrated 
by  the  infringer  and  the  need  to  restore  the 
exclusive  rights  of  the  process  patent  owner. 
This  Act  shall  not  deprive  a  patent  owner  of 
any  other  remedies  available  under  35 
U.S.C.  271,  19  U.S.C.  1337,  19  UJS.C.  1337a, 
or  any  other  sUtutory  provision.". 

Sec.  3.  This  act  shall  apply  only  to  prod- 
ucts sold  in  the  United  SUtes  or  imported 
after  the  date  of  enactment. 

Sec.  4.  For  five  years  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment, the  Department  of  Commerce 
shall  report  annually  to  Congress  on  the 
effect  of  this  Act  on  the  imporUtion  of  in- 
gredients to  be  used  for  manufacturing 
producU  in  the  United  SUtes  in  those  do- 
mestic industries  that  submit  formal  com- 
plaints to  the  Department  alleging  that 
their  legitimate  sources  of  supply  have  been 
adversely  affected. 

Sec.  5.  (a)  Chapter  29  of  title  35,  United 
SUtes  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following: 

-SEC.  »S.  PRESUMPTION:  PRODL'Cr  PRODl'CKD  BY 
PATENTED  PROCESS. 

"In  actions  alleging  infringement  of  a 
process  patent  based  on  sale  in  the  United 
SUtes  or  imporUtion  into  the  United  SUtes 
of  a  product  produced  by  the  patented  proc- 
ess, if  the  Court  finds  (1)  by  weighing  the 
evidence  that,  on  balance,  there  exists  a 
high  degree  of  probability  that  the  product 
was  produced  by  the  patented  process  and 
(2)  that  the  claimant  has  made  a  reasonable 
effort  to  determine  the  process  actually 
used  in  the  production  of  the  product  and 
was  unable  to  do  so,  then  the  product  shall 
be  presumed  to  be  so  produced,  and  the 
burden  of  esUblishing  that  the  product  was 
not  produced  by  the  process  shall  be  on  the 
party  asserting  that  it  was  not  so  produced." 

•  Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President.  I 
want  to  thank  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  for  his  Icind  remarks  and  for  his 
commitment  to  work  with  those  of  us 
on  the  subcommittee  to  produce  a 
process  patent  bill.  He  has  worked 
long  and  hard  on  this  issue  and  other 
issues  affecting  intellectual  property 
rights  and  the  promotion  of  techno- 
logical innovation.  His  experience  in 
business,  a  high-technology  business, 
gives  him  a  valuable  perspective  on 
these  matters. 

•  Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  I  thank  the 
Senator.  I  want  to  assure  him  of  my 
cooperation.  While  we  propose  differ- 
ent starting  points,  it  is  my  sincere 
hope  and  intention  that  we  will  all 
reach  our  common  goal— the  enact- 
ment of  meaningful  process  patent 
reform  legislation.  I  applaud  the  Sena- 
tor for  his  initiative,  which  is  evi- 
denced by  his  decision  to  move  for- 
ward so  expeditiously.  With  the  Sena- 
tor's able  leadership.  I  am  sure  we  will 
finally  succeed.* 


By  Mr.  HECHT: 


S.  574.  A  bill  enUUed  the  "Battle 
Mountain  Pasture  Restoration  Act  of 
1987";  to  the  Committee  on  fiiergy 
and  Natural  Resources. 

BATTLE  MOiriTTAIII  PASTURE  RECTOaATIOa  ACT 

•  Mr.  HECHT.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  pleased  to  introduce  a  bill  to 
return  some  land  in  Nevada  to  the 
Pershing  County  Water  Conservation 
District. 

Approximately  50  years  ago.  the 
people  of  this  part  of  Nevada  worked 
with  the  Interior  Department  and  the 
Congress  to  establish  the  Humboldt 
reclamation  project.  One  component 
of  that  project  was  the  contribution 
by  the  local  government  of  a  piece  of 
land  known  as  the  Battle  Mountain 
Pasture.  The  costs  of  the  original 
project  have  now  been  totally  repaid 
to  the  U.S.  Treasury.  The  communi- 
ties are  currently  repaying  some  more 
recent  expenses  for  raising  the  height 
of  the  Rye  Patch  Dam. 

This  bill  simply  returns  ownership 
of  the  Battle  Mountain  Pasture  to  the 
local  government  from  the  United 
States.  Even  though  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment currently  owns  the  land,  the 
local  people  have  been  paying  proper- 
ty taxes  on  that  land  for  many  years. 

Since  the  people  of  this  area  have,  in 
essence,  bought  and  paid  for  this  land, 
as  well  as  paid  taxes  on  it.  I  hope  all 
my  colleagues  will  agree  it  is  entirely 
appropriate  that  they  should  enjoy 
ownership  of  that  property.  It  is  in 
this  spirit  that  I  invite  the  Senate  to 
give  this  simple  bill  prompt  and  favor- 
able attention.* 


By  Mr.  HECHT: 
S.  575.  A  bill  to  convey  pubUc  land  to 
the    Catholic   Diocese    of    Reno/Las 
Vegas;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources. 

CORVETARCB  OF  CIRTAni  PUBUC  LUn> 

•  Mr.  HECHT.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  a  bill  to  provide  for 
the  transfer  of  a  40-acre  parcel  of 
public  land  to  the  Catholic  Diocese  of 
Reno/Las  Vegas. 

This  parcel  is  a  bequest  of  a  parish- 
ioner to  the  church,  made  in  1975.  The 
parcel  was  purchased  by  the  parish- 
ioner from  Clark  County.  NV  at  a  tax 
sale  in  1949.  Both  the  parishioner  and 
the  church  have  paid  county  taxes  on 
the  parcel  since  that  time.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  church  has  recently  discov- 
ered that  the  property  is  actually  in 
the  public  domain  and  was  not  owned 
by  Clark  County  when  it  was  sold  to 
the  parishioner. 

The  property  has  remained  imim- 
proved  and  the  discovery  of  the  error 
occurred  when  plans  were  drawn  up 
for  construction  of  a  home  for  trou- 
bled young  women.  Because  the  prop- 
erty is  unimproved  it  is  not  covered  by 
the  Color  of  Title  Act.  This  legislation 
is  designed  to  convey  full  title  to  the 
tract  to  the  church,  as  an  equitable  so- 
lution to  the  problem  that  will  allow 
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the  puishlono's  desire  to  help  the 
church  aailst  troubled  young  women 
to  be  f  ulf  lUed  at  last.* 


By  Mr.  HATCH  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  RmLS): 
&J.  Res.  52.  Joint  resolution  desig- 
natins  the  week  of  May  10,  1987. 
through  May  16.  1987.  as  "National 
Petal  Alcohol  Syndrome  Awareness 
Week";  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

lUnOIIAI.  PRAL  AUX>ROL  STHDROICE 
AWAKimU  WBK 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  the  con- 
sumption of  alcohol  during  pregnancy 
has  been  shown  to  cause  serious  prob- 
lems for  a  fetus.  To  call  attention  to 
these  problems  and  encourage  their 
solution,  I  am  pleased  to  introduce 
this  resolution  which  designates  Moth- 
er's Day  Week.  May  10  through  May 
16.  1987.  as  "National  Fetal  Alcohol 
Sjmdrome  Awareness  Week." 

As  we  know,  alcohol  abuse  contrib- 
utes to  many  serious  medical  disorders 
in  adults,  including  muscle  and  heart 
disease,  malnutrition,  digestive  prob- 
lems and  cirrhosis  of  the  liver;  but 
when  alcohol  is  used  during  pregnancy 
it  can  harm  not  only  the  mother,  but 
the  frafl  fetus  as  well.  We  have 
learned  in  recent  years  that  alcohol 
used  during  pregnancy  can  cause  ex- 
tremely serious  birth  defects. 

Throughout  pregnancy,  a  fetus  is  de- 
pendent entirely  on  its  mother  to  pro- 
vide nutrients  for  physical  develop- 
ment. Thus,  alcohol  in  a  mother's 
bloodstream  also  ends  up  in  the  blood- 
stream of  the  fetus  and  can  adversely 
affect  the  child's  development. 

Several  negative  consequences  of 
fetal  alcohol  syndrome  have  been 
identified.  For  example,  alcohol  use 
during  pregnancy  can  reduce  the 
height,  weight  and  brain  size  of  the 
fetus,  all  of  which  are  associated  with 
mental  retardation.  Moreover,  an 
infant  can  experience  delays  in  learn- 
ing to  walk  and  speak,  and  may  have 
heart  defects. 

Some  of  the  facts  already  known 
about  fetal  alcohol  syndrome  include 
the  following: 

Fetal  alcohol  syndrome  is  one  of  the 
three  leading  causes  of  birth  defects 
with  accompanying  mental  retarda- 
tion in  this  country. 

Fetal  alcohol  syndrome  ranks 
behind  only  Down's  syndrome  and 
spina  bifida  as  the  most  common  cause 
of  mental  retardation  due  to  brain  de- 
fects. 

Additional  effects,  such  as  Increased 
irritability  and  hjrperactivity.  are  char- 
acteristic of  babies  whose  mothers 
have  consumed  alcohol  during  preg- 
nancy. 

The  number  of  those  affected  is 
great.  It  is  estimated  that  3.600  to 
6,000  infants  have  fetal  alcohol  syn- 
drome. While  36,000  babies  each  year 
exhibit  the  less  severe  alcohol-related 
defects.  The  financial  costs  associated 


with  treating  this  condition  are  stag- 
gering, running  over  $1.5  billion  per 
year,  and  it  is  impossible  to  measure 
the  emotional  costs  of  this  preventable 
defect. 

Not  every  baby  affected  by  alcohol 
has  all  the  symptoms  of  fetal  alcohol 
syndrome.  Some  children  have  only 
one  or  two  alcohol-related  birth  de- 
fects. Some  of  these  more  subtle  de- 
fects can  adversely  affect  a  child's  per- 
formance In  school,  even  when  the 
child  has  a  normal  level  of  intelli- 
gence. 

Research  is  Just  beginning  on  the 
issue  of  how  much  alcohol  is  needed  to 
harm  the  developing  baby.  While 
there  are  not  yet  any  hard-and-fast 
rules,  we  can  clearly  say  that  moder- 
ate amounts  of  alcohol  pose  a  risk  to 
the  unborn  baby.  For  example,  women 
who  consume  two  normal  sized  drinks 
a  day  throughout  their  pregnancy  in- 
crease their  chances  of  miscarriage 
and  of  having  a  baby  that  is  smaller 
than  babies  bom  to  women  who  avoid 
alcohol  altogether. 

There  is  much  that  we  still  do  not 
know  about  alcohol-related  birth  de- 
fects We  are  not  sure  at  what  point 
during  the  pregnancy  the  developing 
baby  is  most  likely  to  be  harmed  by  al- 
cohol. Until  the  facts  are  in,  pregnant 
women  should  follow  Surgeon  General 
Koop's  strong  advice  about  '"refraining 
completely  from  drinking  alcoholic 
beverages." 

Even  one  alcohol -related  birth 
defect  is  an  unnecessary  tragedy.  The 
fact  is  that  all  alcohol-related  birth  de- 
fects, including  fetal  alcohol  syn- 
drome, are  completely  preventable  if 
women  simply  refrain  from  drinking 
while  they  are  pregnant. 

Let  us  spread  the  message  that  alco- 
hol and  pregnancy  don't  mix.  This  res- 
olution is  a  first  step.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  join  me  in  cosponsoring  it 
and  supporting  its  passage. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  complete  text  of  the  res- 
olution be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  52 

Whereas  fetal  alcohol  syndrome  is  one  of 
the  three  major  lenown  causes  of  birth  de- 
fects with  accompanying  mental  retardation 
in  the  United  States; 

Whereas  fetal  alcohol  syndrome  can 
result  in  such  serious  health  problems  as: 
deficiencies  in  prenatal  and  postnatal 
growOi  that  are  associated  with  mental  re- 
tardation: developmental  disabilities  that 
may  cause  an  infant  to  experience  delays  in 
learning  to  walk  and  speak:  and  heart  de- 
fects, including  defects  in  the  wall  between 
the  pumping  chambers  of  the  heart: 

Whereas  in  cases  in  which  fetal  alcohol 
syndrome  is  avoided,  infants  may  still  expe- 
rience alcohol-related  birth  effects,  known 
as  fetal  alcohol  effects,  which  are  a  series  of 
health  problems  that  include  increased  irri- 
tability during  the  newborn  period  and  hy- 
peractivity: 


Whereu  the  discovery  of  fetal  alcohol 
syndrome  as  a  major  health  problem  is  a 
recent  ocourrence,  and  many  questions  re- 
garding the  illness  remain  unanswered: 

Whereas  there  has  never  been  an  Infant 
bom  with  fetal  alcohol  syndrome  whose 
mother  did  not  consume  alcohol  during 
pregnancy; 

Whereas  fetal  alcohol  syndrome  can  be 
prevented  If  pregnant  women  and  women 
considering  pregnancy  abstain  from  alcohol 
consumption;  and 

Whereas  the  Surgeon  General  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  has  issued  an  advisory 
stating  that  pregnant  women  and  women 
considering  pregnancy  should  not  consume 
alcohol:  N«w,  therefore,  be  It 

Reiolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
reaentativ43  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congrets  assembled.  That  the  week  of 
May  10,  1987,  through  May  16,  1987,  is 
hereby  designated  "National  Fetal  Alcohol 
Syndrome  Awareness  Week",  and  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  is  authorized  and 
requested  to  issue  a  proclamation  calling 
upon  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  ob- 
serve such  week  with  appropriate  activities. 


By  Mr.  CRANSTON: 
S.J.  Res.  53.  Joint  resolution  to  des- 
ignate the  period  commencing  Novem- 
ber 22,  1987.  and  ending  November  28, 
1987,  as  "American  Indian  Week":  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

AMEKICAN  INDIAN  WEEK 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  pleased  to  introduce  a 
Senate  joint  resolution  honoring  those 
Americans  whose  ancestors  were  here 
to  greet  those  of  our  forefathers  who 
sailed  across  the  ocean  to  "discover" 
the  New  World.  My  resolution  would 
designate  Thanksgiving  week,  Novem- 
ber 22,  1987,  through  November  28, 
1987,  as  "American  Indian  Week." 
This  resolution  is  indentical  to  the  res- 
olution I  introduced  in  the  99th  Con- 
gress designating  a  similar  week  in  No- 
vember of  1986.  That  resolution 
passed  the  Senate  on  September  12, 
1986,  the  House  on  October  1,  1986, 
and  was  signed  into  law  by  President 
Reagan  on  October  14,  1986. 

I  believe  that  this  resolution  is  espe- 
cially appropriate  in  1987  as  we  ap- 
proach the  bicentennial  of  our  Consti- 
tution. American  Indian  models  of 
government  provided  our  Pounding 
Fathers  with  inspiration  for  our 
unique  fOrm  of  government  and  the 
principles  enunciated  in  the  Constitu- 
tion. Indeed,  the  Iroquois  Confederacy 
was  a  model  for  the  Articles  of  Con- 
federation, our  first  form  of  govern- 
ment as  an  independent  nation.  In  ad- 
dition, the  Iroquois  Confederacy  was  a 
source  of  the  revolutionary  political 
concept  incorporated  in  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,  that  one  pur- 
pose of  government  is  to  insure  to  all 
individuals  the  right  to  pursue  happi- 
ness. Native  Americans  shared  their 
knowledge  of  medicinal  herbs  and 
plants  with  the  colonists.  In  addition, 
they  shared  their  food  harvests  and 
agricultural  knowledge.  That  assist- 
ance and  generosity,  history  tells  us. 


allowed  America's  earliest  immigrants 
to  survive  their  first  winter  in  a  new 
land. 

Mr.  President,  the  Thanksgiving 
season  is  an  ideal  time  to  honor  the 
contributions  Native  Americans  have 
made  in  the  face  of  tremendous  hos- 
tile pressure  to  assimilate,  much  of  it 
resulting  from  official  policies  of  our 
government.  American  Indians  have 
hung  tenaciously  to  their  tribal  cul- 
ture and  roots,  trying  to  preserve  what 
remains  of  their  way  of  life  and  herit- 
age. I  hope  this  resolution  will  help  to 
remind  all  Americans  not  only  of  the 
great  contributions  Indian  tribes  and 
individuals  have  made,  but  also  of  the 
great  sacrifices  they  have  made  and 
continue  to  make  for  our  Nation. 

I  am  pleased  to  sponsor  this  resolu- 
tion in  the  Senate,  and  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  join  me  in  seeking  its  early 
adoption. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  joint  resolution  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
S.J.  Res.  53 

Whereas  American  Indians  were  the  origi- 
nal inhabitants  of  the  lands  that  now  con- 
stitute the  United  States: 

Whereas  American  Indians  have  made  a 
unique  and  essential  contribution  to  the 
United  States: 

Whereas  the  people  of  the  United  States 
should  be.  reminded  of  the  assistance  Ameri- 
can Indians  provided  to  the  Founding  Fa- 
thers of  our  Nation: 

Whereas  the  people  of  the  United  States 
should  consider  the  present  relationship  be- 
tween American  Indians  and  the  United 
States:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  ATnerica 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  period 
commencing  November  22,  1987,  and  ending 
November  28,  1987,  is  designated  as  "Ameri- 
can Indian  Week",  and  the  President  is  au- 
thorized and  requested  to  issue  a  proclama- 
tion calling  upon  Federal,  State,  and  local 
governments,  interested  groups  and  organi- 
zations, and  the  people  of  the  United  States 
to  observe  such  week  with  appropriate  pro- 
grams, ceremonies,  and  activities. 


By   Mr.   BAUCUS.   (for   himself 
and  Mr.  Lautenberg,  Mr.  Staf- 
ford, and  Mr.  Durenberger): 
S.J.   Res.   54.  A  joint  resolution  to 
provide  for  timely  issuance  of  grants 
and  loans  by  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection   Agency    under    the    Asbestos 
School  Hazard  Abatement  Act  of  1984 
to  ensure  that  eligible  local  education- 
al   agencies    can    complete    asbestos 
abatement  work  in  school   buildings 
during  the  1987  siunmer  school  recess; 
to  the  Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Works. 

ASHAA  GRAIITS  AKD  LOANS 

•  Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  pleased  to  introduce  a  joint  reso- 
lution which  will  require  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  to  award  fi- 
nancial assistance  to  schools  tmder  the 
Asbestos   School    Hazard   Abatement 


Act  [ASHAA]  grant  and  loan  program 
in  time  to  commence  and  complete 
clean  up  work  during  the  summer 
recess  of  1987. 

During  the  last  three  years,  the  Con- 
gress has  appropriated  $50  million  to 
the  grant  and  loan  program.  Funds 
from  this  program  are  provided  only 
to  the  nations  neediest  schools  to  help 
them  clean  up  hazardous  asbestos. 

Asbestos  is  a  known  cause  of  cancer 
and  debilitating  lung  diseases.  The 
EPA  estimates  that  15  million  chil- 
dren, almost  one-third  of  the  Nation's 
school  population,  and  1.4  million 
school  workers  are  in  schools  contami- 
nated by  asbestos-containing  materi- 
als. About  31,000  school  buildings  in 
the  Nation  contain  asbestos. 

Children  appear  to  be  at  increased 
risk  of  developing  asbestos  caused  dis- 
eases due  to  apparent  greater  sensitivi- 
ty, high  respiration  rates  and  a  longer 
remaining  lifetime  during  which  the 
diseases  may  develop. 

In  a  letter  to  the  Committee  on  En- 
vironment and  Public  Works  the 
American  Cancer  Society  states 

•  •  •  there  is  no  known  safe  level  of  expo- 
sure to  asbestos.  The  increase  in  the 
number  of  cancers  linked  to  long-term  as- 
bestos exposuire  is  the  result  of  inadequate 
control  of  asbestos  in  previous  decades.  All 
preventable  asbestos  exposure  should  be 
avoided.  To  the  extent  this  is  not  achieved, 
cancer  may  occur— cancer  of  the  lung, 
esophagus,  stomach,  colon,  larynx,  orophar- 
ynx, kidney  and  mesothelium. 

Unfortunately,  the  administration 
now  wants  to  rescind  $47.5  million  of 
the  $50  million— the  portion  ear- 
marked for  grants  and  loans  to 
schools.  The  EPA  asserted  in  its 
budget  that  the  grant  and  loan  funds 
are  unnecessary  because  prior  appro- 
priations have  greatly  reduced  the 
problem. 

Contrary  to  EPA's  claims  it  is  evi- 
dent that  ASHAA  funds  are  desperate- 
ly needed.  In  the  first  two  rounds  of 
ASHAA  awards  local  school  districts 
made  requests  of  over  $750  million  in 
assistance,  but  only  $92  million  was 
available. 

Last  year  Congress  demonstrated 
the  importance  it  places  on  the  identi- 
fication and  cleanup  of  asbestos  prob- 
lems which  endanger  school  children 
and  employees  or  schools  by  passing 
the  Asbestos  Hazard  Emergency  Re- 
sponse Act.  This  act  signed  in  law  by 
President  Reagan  will  impose  addi- 
tional requirements  on  schools  for  in- 
spection and  cleanup  of  hazardous  as- 
bestos, making  the  availability  of 
ASHAA  funding  yet  more  critical. 

To  request  no  new  money  and  ask 
for  a  rescission  of  fiscal  year  1987 
fimds  represents  not  only  a  challenge 
of  congressional  intent  but  more  im- 
portantly a  lack  of  concern  for  the 
safety  and  health  of  our  Nation's 
school  children. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
supporting  this  important  legislation.* 


By  Mr.  GRASSLEY: 
S.J.  Res.  55.  A  Joint  resolution  desig- 
nating the  week  of  May  10,  1987. 
through  May  16,  1987.  as  National  Os- 
teoporosis Prevention  Week  of  1987;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


NATIONAL  OSTEOPOROSIS  PREVEXTIOH  ' 

•  Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  introducing  today  legislation 
which  would  designate  the  week  of 
May  10-16,  1987,  as  "National  Osteo- 
porosis Prevention  Week." 

This  is  the  third  year  in  which  I 
have  had  the  honor  of  introducing  leg- 
islation to  call  attention  to  the  prob- 
lem of  osteoporosis.  The  legislation 
this  year  emphasizes  a  shift  from 
awareness  to  prevention,  acknowledg- 
ing the  success  of  our  efforts  in  the 
past  2  years  to  increase  the  level  of 
awareness  among  potentially  affected 
Americans  about  this  condition,  and 
indicating  that  we  should  stress  pre- 
vention in  the  years  to  come. 

Osteoporosis  is  a  condition  in  which 
bone  tissue  t>ecomes  progressively 
thinner  as  a  consequence  of  calcium 
loss.  This  bone  degeneration  is  associ- 
ated with  aging,  low  calcium  levels, 
and  loss  of  estrogen.  It  is  a  condition 
which  affects  primarily  older  women 
after  menopause,  although  it  can 
affect  older  men.  Most  commonly  af- 
fected by  it  are  thin,  Caucasian  women, 
who  tend  to  lose  bone  mass  at  a  rate 
twice  that  of  older  men. 

Osteoporosis  is  a  major  contributing 
cause  of  bone  fractures  suffered  by 
the  elderly.  Data  provided  to  me  for  a 
hearing  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Aging 
during  the  99th  Congress  by  a  re- 
searcher from  the  University  of  Iowa 
showed  that,  at  age  68,  about  half  of 
Iowa's  women  have  a  bone  mass  level 
that  places  them  at  risk  of  fractme. 
Bone  fractures  in  the  elderly,  particu- 
larly of  the  hip,  can  lead  to  institu- 
tionalization. Fractures  are  also  associ- 
ated with  higher  levels  of  mortality 
among  those  who  suffer  them— it  is  es- 
timated that  more  than  50,000  older 
women  die  every  year  from  complica- 
tions of  hip  fracture— a  number  great- 
er than  the  number  who  die  annually 
from  breast  cancer.  Needless  to  say, 
this  condition  is  expensive,  according 
to  some  estimates  costing  the  Nation 
more  than  $6  billion  in  1983. 

Many  scientists  argue  that  osteopo- 
rosis can  be  prevented.  Some  studies 
have  shown  that  as  many  as  80  per- 
cent of  bone  fractures  resulting  from 
thinning  of  the  tx>nes  could  be  avoided 
with  increased  intake  of  calciiun  and 
estrogen— and  50  percent  with  in- 
creased intake  of  calcium  alone.  I 
think  it  is  especially  important  to 
stress  that  the  time  in  the  life  cycle  to 
begin  to  deal  with  this  condition  Is  not 
old  age.  Rather,  it  is  at  yoimger  ages 
when  bone  mass  is  being  formed.  The 
osteoporosis  prevention  effort  should 
therefore  be  directed  especially  at 
younger  women;  in  fact,  it  is  probably 
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nfe  to  sfty  that  tt  is  appropriate  to 
direct  mich  effort  at  children  and  ado- 
leaeents  to  insure  that  their  dietary 
habits  facilitate  development  of  good 
banemasB. 

I  would  like  to  emphasine  that,  be- 
cause osteoporosis  can  be  prevented. 
educational  efforts,  such  as  this  reso- 
luUon  ffaisltnatlnf  a  National  Osteo- 
porosis Prevention  Weelc.  can  be  par- 
tindarly  helpful  in  redudng  the  even- 
tual incidence  of  this  condition.* 


By    Mr.    ROCKEFELLER    (for 
himself.  Mr.  Hollimgs.  and  Mr. 

&J.  Res.  M.  Joint  resolution  desig- 
nating the  third  week  in  May  of  each 
year  as  National  Tourism  Week;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

■ATXCMIAI.  TOUKISM  WXSK 

•  Mr.  ROCKEFELLER.  Mr.  Presi- 
deat.  each  year  since  1984,  Congress 
has  enacted  legislation  designating  the 
third  week  In  May  as  National  Tour- 
Ism  WedE.  The  Joint  resolution  which 
I  am  Introducing  today  will  perma- 
nmtly  designate  that  week  as  National 
Tourism  Week  and  help  give  the  tour- 
Ism  Industry  the  recognition  it  de- 
serves as  the  second  largest  private 
employer  in  this  country. 

Moreover,  it  will  give  State  and  local 
governments,  as  weU  as  the  private 
sector  of  the  tourism  industry,  the  cer- 
tainty and  necessary  lead  time  to  plan 
the  promotional  activities  which  take 
place  throughout  the  country  during 
National  Tourism  Week. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  it  is  in  the 
national  interest  that  we  increase  the 
awareness  of  consumers  and  Govern- 
ment officials  at  the  local.  State  and 
Fednal  levels  of  tourism's  Importance 
to  the  economic,  social  and  cultural 
welfare  of  the  United  States. 

According  to  statistics  supplied  by 
the  Travel  and  Tourism  Government 
Affairs  Council: 

The  travel  industry  is  the  third  larg- 
est retail  or  service  industry  generat- 
ing $258  billion  in  1985: 

Travel  and  tourism  is  the  first, 
second,  or  third  largest  employer  In  39 
States: 

Tourism  receipts  made  up  6.1  per- 
cent of  our  GNP  in  1985: 

Travel  and  tourism  contributed  3.8 
percent  of  the  combined  tax  revenues 
of  Federal.  State  and  local  govern- 
ments in  1985; 

Travel  and  tourism  Is  the  second 
largest  private  employer  in  the  Nation, 
employing  4.95  million  people; 

Over  the  past  10  years,  travel  and 
tourism  industry  employment  grew 
60.4  percent;  and  that  is  2.25  times  the 
growth  rate  for  all  Jobs  in  our  econo- 
my. 

Mr.  President,  it's  time  for  us  to  rec- 
ognise that  the  tourism  industry  is  an 
Integral  and  expanding  part  of  our 
econmny.  I  saw  firsthand,  when  I 
served  as  Governor  of  West  Virginia. 
the  Importance  of  tourism  to  economic 


development.  Tourism  is  now  the 
second  largest  industry  in  my  State 
and  ranks  third  in  employment. 

Furthermore,  from  my  personal  ex- 
perience I  can  say  that  it  takes  hard 
woifc  to  buOd  a  tourism  industry- 
tourists  rarely  Just  appear.  As  Gover- 
nor, I  instituted  a  Travel  West  Virgin- 
ia promotion  program.  Scores  of  visi- 
tors now  come  to  West  Virginia  every 
year  to  sId  on  our  mountains,  raft  in 
our  rivers,  and  to  enjoy  the  natural 
beauty  of  West  Virginia. 

National  Tourism  Week  has  proved 
to  be  an  excellent  tourism  promotion 
tool  for  our  50  States. 

F^r  these  and  so  many  other  rea- 
sons, I  believe  we  ought  to  take  this 
one  small  step  to  recognize  and  assist 
an  industry  which  contributes  so 
much  to  our  national  well  being.* 
•  Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  pleased  to  be  an  original  sponsor  of 
this  joint  resolution,  which  would  per- 
manently designate  the  third  week  of 
May  as  National  Tourism  Week. 

Mr.  President,  when  I  was  Governor 
of  South  Carolina,  I  first  realized  the 
vital  role  tourism  plays  in  our  econo- 
my. At  that  time.  Myrtle  Beach  had  a 
large  budget  for  tourism  and  was  reap- 
ing huge  dividends  from  its  wise  in- 
vestment. Meanwhile,  my  hometown 
of  Charleston  was  spending  very  little 
on  tourism  promotion  and,  of  course, 
was  receiving  very  few  tourism  dollars. 

I  discovered  then  that  many  commu- 
nities across  South  Carolina— a  State 
so  rich  in  history  and  natural  beauty- 
could  profit  from  a  statewide  effort  to 
promote  tourism.  So,  in  the  early 
1960's,  we  established  the  Legislative 
Committee  on  Tourism  Trade.  In  1965 
we  launched  the  first  Governor's  Con- 
ference on  Tourism  and  Trade.  And 
later,  the  State  instituted  the  Depart- 
ment of  Parlts,  Recreation  and  Tour- 
ism. The  governmental  activism  that 
be0ui  there  has  paid  off  handsomely. 
In  1985,  travel  and  tourism  generated 
more  than  $3  billion  in  direct  visitor 
expenditures:  and  those  expenditures 
provided  jobs  for  80.521  South  Caro- 
linians. 

TVavelers  also  accounted  for  $179 
million  in  tax  revenue:  $152  million  of 
which  went  to  the  State,  and  $27  mil- 
lion for  local  governments.  That  $179 
million  in  taxes  went  to  build  facilities 
such  as  schools  and  hospitals  and  to 
provide  services  for  all  the  residents  of 
South  Carolina.  It  also  means  that  our 
State  personal  income  tax  bill  was,  on 
average,  $174  less  than  it  would  have 
been  without  those  visitors. 

Statistics  on  international  travel  for 
1984  show  that  29.300  tourists  from 
Europe  visited  South  Carolina  and 
spend  $6.6  million.  This  resulted  in  a 
cost-benefit  ratio  of  $66.27  for  each 
dollar  invested  by  the  State. 

The  same  Idnd  of  economically  im- 
portant story  can  be  told  by  nearly 
every  one  of  our  50  States  and  the 
Federal  Government.  With  some  ex- 


ceptions, all  came  late  to  a  realization 
of  tourism's  potential,  but  once  they 
started  to  capitalize  on  that  potential 
they  discovered  that  the  economic 
yield  wa$  tremendous.  At  the  national 
level,  tourism  is  our  third  ranking  in- 
dustry, and  generates  over  $258  billion 
in  expenditures  annually. 

As  a  nation,  however,  we  need  to  do 
much  more  if  we  are  to  compete  suc- 
cessfully in  the  international  tourism 
market. 

Mr.  President,  the  sad  fact  is  that 
the  story  of  U.S.  participation  in  the 
international  travel  market  is  one  of 
shrinking  competition  and  Govern- 
ment funding.  While  International 
tourism  grew  at  a  rate  of  4.1  percent  in 
1985,  international  travel  to  the 
United  States  only  grew  at  a  rate  of 
2.2  percent. 

The  following  statistics  compiled  by 
the  Travel  and  Tourism  Government 
Affairs  Council  show  comparative 
standinflB  of  National  Government's 
efforts  in  the  development  and  promo- 
tion of  tourism.  In  my  view,  they  Illus- 
trate one  of  the  major  reasons  why 
the  story  of  U.S.  participation  is  one 
of  shrinking  competitiveness. 

Based  on  available  data,  in  terms  of 
per  capita  spending  by  National  Gov- 
ernment tourism  organization  in  1985, 
the  average  among  all  countries  of  the 
world  is  over  36  times  as  much  as  the 
United  States  Travel  and  Tourism  Ad- 
ministration's funding.  The  average 
budget  for  their  organizations  world- 
wide was  $1.81  per  capita  compared  to 
the  United  States  at  less  than  5  cents 
per  capita. 

The  average  funding  of  National 
Government  tourism  organization 
among  competitive  countries  of  the 
world  in  1983  was  nearly  $38  million- 
over  three  times  as  much  as  the 
United  States'  funding,  even  though 
all  are  much  smaller  countries. 

Mr.  President,  each  year  t>eginning 
in  1984.  the  President  of  the  United 
States  has  proclaimed  the  third  week 
in  May  as  National  Tourism  Week. 
The  n-esidential  Proclamation  is 
issued  fao  a  joint  resolution  which  is 
annually  passed  by  the  Congress. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  first  Na- 
tional Tourism  Week  in  1984,  the  Na- 
tional Tourism  Week  Coalition  was  of- 
ficially formed  with  William  H.  Ed- 
wards, vice  chairman,  Hilton  Hotels 
Corp.,  as  private  sector  chair,  and 
Donna  P.  Tuttle,  Under  Secretary  of 
Commerce  for  Travel  and  Tourism,  as 
public  sector  chair.  A  permanent 
office  wias  formed  January  20.  1986,  to 
coordinate  planning  and  observance  of 
National  Tourism  Week  and  develop  a 
year-round  promotion  of  the  event. 
The  offlce  is  housed  and  administered 
at  the  Travel  Industry  Association  of 
America  CTIA].  The  office  is  funded 
by  eight  organizations  including  Air 
Transport  Association  of  America. 
American   Hotel   and   Motel   Associa- 


tion. National  Restaurant  Association, 
Hotel  &  Sales  and  Marketing  Associa- 
tion, and  the  Travel  Industry  Associa- 
tion of  America. 

Mr.  President,  the  purpose  of  the 
National  Tourism  Week  Coalition  is  to 
increase  awareness  of  consumers  and 
government  officials,  at  the  local. 
State,  and  Federal  levels,  of  tourism's 
importance  to  the  economic,  social, 
and  cultural  welfare  of  the  United 
States. 

Last  year,  the  Congress  enacted 
House  Joint  Resolution  642,  and  the 
President  has  proclaimed  the  week  be- 
ginning May  17,  1987,  as  National 
Tourism  Week. 

Mr.  President,  the  travel  industry, 
and  the  National  Tourism  Week  Coali- 
tion should  have  the  certainty  and 
sufficient  lead  time  to: 

Promote  the  active  involvement,  par- 
ticipation, and  support  of  industry 
members  and  public  sector  officials  in 
the  National  Tourism  Week  Program. 

Develop  themes  and  year-around 
programs  for  implementation  nation- 
wide by  all  tourism  entities. 

Even  more  importantly,  I  believe  the 
Federal  Government  must  indicate  its 
support  in  the  strongest  terms  possible 
for  the  purpose  and  objectives  of  Na- 
tional Touriism  Week. 

While  Congress  has  enacted  a  joint 
resolution  each  year,  I  believe  the  ob- 
jectives I  have  mentioned  stand  a 
better  chance  of  being  realized  if  Con- 
gress enacts  a  law  which  permanently 
designates  the  third  week  of  each  May 
as  National  Tourism  Week,  and  re- 
quests the  President  to  issue  a  procla- 
mation to  that  effect  annually. 

The  joint  resolution  which  I  am  co- 
sponsoring  with  the  junior  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  and  the  senior 
Senator  from  Hawaii  would  do  that.* 
•  Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  in 
each  of  the  past  3  years.  Congress  has 
enacted  legislation  designating  the 
third  week  of  May  as  National  Tour- 
ism Week,  and  authorizing  and  re- 
questing the  President  to  issue  a  proc- 
lamation calling  upon  the  people  of 
the  United  States  to  observe  that  week 
with  appropriate  ceremonies  and  ac- 
tivities. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  first  Na- 
tional Tourism  Week  in  1984,  a  Na- 
tional Tourism  Week  Coalition  was  of- 
ficially formed.  It  is  a  partnership  of 
the  private  sector  and  the  Federal 
Government;  and  occupies  a  perma- 
nent office  to  coordinate  and  develop  a 
year-around  promotion  of  National 
Tourism  Week. 

Prom  the  beginning.  National  Tour- 
ism Week  has  been  widely  celebrated 
in  the  State  capitols  and  the  several 
regions  of  the  United  States.  And,  this 
year,  Canada  has  borrowed  our  idea. 
Our  neighbors  to  the  north  will  cele- 
brate a  Canadian  National  Tourism 
Week,  May  11-17. 

Mr.  President,  when  one  considers 
the  importance  of  tourism  to  oiu*  econ- 


omy, it  is  not  surprising  that  we 
should  set  aside  a  week  to  celebrate. 
According  to  the  statistics  of  the 
Travel  and  Tourism  Government  Af- 
fairs Council: 

The  travel  industry  is  the  third  larg- 
est retail  or  service  industry  in  the 
United  States,  automobile  dealers  $313 
billion,  food  stores  $282  billion,  travel 
and  tourism  $258  billion,  and  general 
merchandise  stores  $160  billion— 
1985— figures  exclude  sales  and  excise 
taxes. 

Travel  receipts  make  up  6.1  percent 
of  U.S.  GNP- 1985. 

Domestic  and  international  travel's 
economic  contributions  in  1985  in- 
clude: 

Expenditures  in  the  United  States 
$258  billion. 

Payroll  income  generated  $54  billion. 

Employment  generated  5.0  million 
direct,  2.2  million  indirect. 

Federal  tax  revenues  generated  $16.5 
billion. 

State  tax  revenues  generated  $10.8 
billion. 

Local  tax  revenues  generated  $3.3 
billion. 

Travel  and  tourism  contributed  3.8 
percent  of  the  combined  tax  revenues 
of  Federal,  State,  and  local  govern- 
ments in  1985. 

Travel  and  tourism  is  the  first, 
second,  or  third  largest  employer  in  39 
States:  the  largest  employer  in  13 
States;  second  largest  employer  in  14 
States;  and  third  largest  employer  in 
12  States— 1984. 

The  employment  generated  by  travel 
and  tourism  in  1985  exceeded  that  of 
any  other  industry  except  health  serv- 
ices— doctors,  nurses,  hospital  workers, 
et  cetera. 

The  travel  and  tourism  industry  con- 
tributed 460,600  of  the  new  Jobs  in  the 
United  States  in  1985. 

The  3.2  million  new  Jobs  provided  by 
the  travel  and  tourism  industry  since 
1975  comprised  15.3  percent  of  the 
total  national  Increase  in  employ- 
ment—1985. 

Employment  generated  by  travel  in 
the  United  States  exceeds  the  popula- 
tion of  71  countries— 1985. 

Americans  spend  $740  million  a  day 
on  travel  and  tourism— 1985. 

Travel  Industry  receipts  grew  6.1 
percent  in  1985  and  have  grown  165 
percent  over  the  last  10  years. 

In  34  States  travel  and  tourism  gen- 
erates more  receipts  than  agricul- 
ture—1984. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  much  more 
the  Federal  Government  can  and  must 
do  if  as  a  country  we  are  to  capitalize 
fully  on  the  economic  colossus  that  is 
tourism. 

At  the  very  least,  I  believe  we  ought 
to  recognize  and  support  the  work  of 
the  National  Tourism  Coalition  by 
providing  that  the  third  week  of  May 
be  permanently  designated  as  National 
Tourism  Week,  and  authorizing  and 


requesting  the  President  to  issue  the 
appropriate  proclamation  each  year. 

I  am,  therefore,  pleased  to  Join  the 
distinguished  Junior  Senators  from 
West  Virginia  and  South  Carolina  In 
s[>onsoring  such  legislation.* 


By  Mr.  DeConcini: 
S.J.  Res.  57.  A  joint  resolution  to 
designate  the  period  commencing  on 
May  3,  1987,  and  ending  on  May  10, 
1987,  as  "National  Older  Americans 
Abuse  Prevention  Week,"  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

NATIONAL  OLDER  AMERCIAMS  ABUSB  PUKVEimOlt 
WEEK 

*  Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  introducing  today  a  Joint  resolu- 
tion to  declare  May  3-10,  as  "National 
Older  Americans  Abuse  Prevention 
Week."  I  am  hoping  that  a  great 
number  of  my  distinguished  colleagues 
will  join  me  in  this  important  effort. 

Mr.  President,  despite  the  fact  that 
agencies  and  organizations  serving  our 
older  Americans  have  made  notable 
contributions  in  improving  the  lives  of 
our  senior  population  over  the  past 
few  years— by  revamping  rules  and 
regulations,  pinpointing  issues,  dis- 
seminating information  and  increasing 
public  awareness— abuse  of  the  elderly 
is  still  on  the  increase  and  greatly  mis- 
understood. 

Mr.  President,  the  distinguished 
Representative  from  Florida's  18th 
district,  the  Honorable  Claude  Pepper, 
recently  declared  the  growing  problem 
of  elder  abuse  in  America  to  be  a  na- 
tional disgrace.  I  am  in  complete 
agreement  with  Representative 
Pepper,  and  am  seeking  through  this 
legislation  to  increase  public  aware- 
ness concerning  this  escalating  trage- 
dy for  so  many  of  our  elders. 

Data  generated  to  date  clearly  show 
that  the  problem  is  just  begliuiing  to 
be  understood,  is  probably  a  larger 
problem  than  child  abuse  in  this  coun- 
try and  requires  immediate  public  at- 
tention. The  most  conservative  esti- 
mate is  that  over  500,000  older  Ameri- 
cans are  victims  of  physical  abuse.  The 
American  Public  Welfare  Association 
argues  that  the  number  of  elder  abuse 
cases  should  include  psychological 
abuse  and  a  variety  of  neglectful  treat- 
ments. If  we  utilize  what  I  agree  is  a 
more  proper  definition  of  the  problem, 
the  number  of  abused  elder  Americans 
approaches  2.5  million,  or  nearly  1  out 
of  every  10  million  older  Americans. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  indeed  appropri- 
ate that  this  National  Week  of  recog- 
nition of  the  elder  abuse  problem  fall 
within  the  month  of  May  as  that 
month  has  traditionally  been  disignat- 
ed  "Older  Americans  Month."  It  is 
also  important  that  the  first  week  of 
May  be  designated  "National  Older 
Americans  Abuse  Prevention  Week"  in 
order  to  underscore  the  magnitude  of 
this  tragedy  to  those  who  have  already 
contributed    so    much,    and    without 
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lUtolved  by  the  Senate  and  Home  of  Rep- 
resentative* of  the  United  State*  of  America 


are  considering  would  repeat  this  ob- 
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By  Mr.  D'AMATO: 
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which  we  would  not  eojoy  the  nuuiy 
bleaiincs  we  now  enjoy. 

As  I  have  previously  stated,  Mem- 
ben  of  Congrees  have  an  opportunity 
to  anist  the  many  individuals,  organi- 
ntions  and  acendes  that  are  striving 
to  rid  this  great  Nation  of  our  epidem- 
ic ^der  abuse  problem  and  to  assist 
the  victims  as  well.  We  can  help  focus 
public  attention  on  the  goals  and  ob- 
jectives of  these  agencies  and  improve 
the  general  welfare  of  our  elders. 

The  dedaraUon  of  May  3-10.  1987. 
as  "Nati<Hial  Older  Americans  Abuse 
Preventicm  Week"  is  one  way  in  which 
we  in  Congress  can  help  increase 
public  awareness  of  this  national  prob- 
lem. There  is  help  available  in  commu- 
nities throughout  the  Nation,  but  we 
need  to  get  that  message  out  to  the 
abused  as  well  as  the  abuser.  There- 
fore, I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me 
in  this  effort  to  have  May  3-10,  1987. 
designated  as  "National  Older  Ameri- 
cans Abuse  Prevention  Week.." 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  this  joint  resolu- 
tion be  printed  in  the  Rbcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RccosD.  as  follows: 

&J.  Rks.  57 

Whereas  each  year  an  estimated  550.000 
to  2.5  million  elders  are  the  victims  of  physi- 
cal and  emotional  abuse,  neglect,  and  denial 
of  fundamental  civil  rights; 

Whereas  these  elders  represent  every 
racial,  rellgous  and  socio-economic  class: 

Whereas  the  suffering  of  these  elders 
poaes  a  threat  to  our  families  and  to  our  so- 
ciety as  a  whole: 

Whereas  in  most  instances  this  neglect 
and  abuse  stems  from  the  lack  of  informa- 
tion on  intervention  and  prevention: 

Whereas  the  health  and  well-being  of  our 
eldera  is.  and  must  be,  one  of  our  Nation's 
higheat  priorities: 

Whereas  May.  1987.  has  been  designated 
as  "Older  Americans  Month",  and  provides 
the  ideal  opportunity  for  the  people  of  the 
United  States  to  become  educated  and 
aware  of  the  welfare  of  the  elderly;  and 

Whereas  it  is  appropriate  to  focus  the  at- 
tention of  the  Nation  upon  the  problem  of 
elderly  abuse:  Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Reaolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
ntenUitiveM  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congreu  attembHed,  That  the  period 
commencing  on  May  3.  1987.  and  ending  on 
May  10,  1987.  is  designated  as  "National 
Older  Americans  Abuse  Prevention  Week  ", 
and  the  President  is  authorized  and  request- 
ed to  laaue  a  proclamation  calling  upon  all 
Govemraent  agencies  and  the  people  of  the 
United  States  to  observe  such  period  with 
apiMopriate  programs,  ceremonies,  and  ac- 
Uvities.* 


By  Mr.  DsCONCINI  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Dodd): 
S,J.  Res.  58.  A  Joint  resolution  to 
designate  the  month  of  April  1987  as 
"National  Child  Abuse  Prevention 
Month";  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

MATIOIIAI,  CBXLD  ABUSE  raXVDmON  HORTH 

•  Mr.  DcCONCINI.  Ui.  President.  I 
am  introducing  today,  together  with 
my  colleague  from  the  great  State  of 


Connecticut.  Senator  Dodd.  a  Joint  res- 
olution to  declare  the  month  of  April 
1989  as  "National  Child  Abuse  Preven- 
tion Month."  I  am  hopeful  that  a 
great  number  of  my  dlstinKuished  col- 
leagues will  join  us  in  this  important 
effort. 

Mr.  President,  despite  the  fact  that 
agencies  and  organizations  serving  our 
children  have  made  notable  contribu- 
tions over  the  past  few  years  in  im- 
proving the  lives  of  our  youth— by  re- 
vamping rules  and  regulations,  pin- 
pointing issues,  disseminating  informa- 
tion and  increasing  public  awareness- 
child  abuse  is  still  on  the  increase. 

Data  generated  over  the  past  few 
years  makes  it  abundantly  clear  that 
our  Nation's  poor  children  are  the 
high-risk  victims  for  abuse,  neglect, 
and  other  poverty  related  problems. 
The  families  of  these  children  are 
caught  in  a  web  of  strife,  stress,  and 
strain  in  their  attempt  to  merely  sur- 
vive from  day  to  day.  Their  struggle  is 
compounded  by  lack  of  resources,  both 
spiritual  and  physical,  to  reduce  the 
burden  imposed  by  their  state  of  pov- 
erty. 

Mr.  President.  America's  child  abuse 
problem  does  not  stop  there— it  ap- 
pears in  every  State  in  the  Union  and 
cuts  across  all  socioeconomic  groups. 
Prom  the  impoverished  ghettos  of  our 
urban  centers  to  the  stately  manors 
across  the  Nation,  millions  of  Ameri- 
ca's children  are  not  getting  a  fair 
chance  to  grow  into  productive  adults. 
Many  children  in  the  United  States 
are  growing  up  in  wholesome,  nurtur- 
ing environments.  However,  millions 
more  are  not  blessed  with  that  good 
fortune.  Every  child  in  the  world 
needs  and  deserves  food,  shelter,  and 
love  in  order  to  survive  and  prosper. 

The  evidence  of  child  abuse  and  ne- 
glect is  both  alarming  and  overwhelm- 
ing. The  data  collected  by  the  Child 
Help  U.S.A.  organization  and  others 
show  that  over  1  million  cases  of  child 
abuse  are  reported  each  year.  But, 
only  one  of  four  cases  of  child  abuse  is 
reported  so  as  many  as  4  million  of  our 
Nation's  children  are  being  tragically 
abused.  When  I  introduced  this  resolu- 
tion in  the  last  session.  I  cited  national 
statistics  which  stated  that  reports  of 
child  abuse  and  neglect  were  up  39.8 
percent  since  1981.  Today,  I  regret  to 
report  that  the  incidence  rate  is  not 
declining.  And  all  experts  agree  that 
the  numbers  will  escalate  further 
since  victims,  in  turn,  will  likely  vic- 
timize their  own  children  and  others. 

Mr.  President,  despite  the  best  ef- 
forts of  the  social  service  providers, 
like  Child  Care  U.S.A..  Parents  Anony- 
mous, and  other  members  of  the  Na- 
tional Child  Abuse  Coalition,  the 
entire  Nation  is  threatened  by  the  con- 
tinued growth  in  child  abuse  and  ne- 
glect. The  only  all  day.  every  day  na- 
tional crisis  counseling  hotline  staffed 
totally  by  medical  and  clinical  profes- 
sionals received  over  126.000  calls  in 


1986  compared  with  only  8.600  calls 
when  it  was  established  in  1982.  The 
Child  Care  U.S.A.  phone  system  was  at 
capacity  last  year. 

As  I  have  stated  previously.  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  have  an  opportunity 
to  assist  the  many  individuals,  organi- 
zations, and  agencies  that  are  striving 
to  rid  our  Nation  of  the  epidemic  child 
abuse  problem  and  to  assist  the  vic- 
tims as  well.  We  can  help  focus  public 
attention  on  the  goals  and  objectives 
of  these  agencies  and  improve  the  gen- 
eral welfare  of  our  children. 

The  declaration  of  April  1987,  as 
"National  Child  Abuse  Prevention 
Month"  is  a  signficant  way  in  which 
we  in  Congress  can  emphasize  the  im- 
portance of  increasing  public  aware- 
ness and  education  for  the  benefit  of 
our  troubled  families  and  suffering 
children.  There  is  help  available  in 
communities  throughout  the  Nation, 
but  we  need  to  get  that  message  out  to 
the  abused  as  well  as  the  abusers. 
Therefore.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
join  Senator  Dodd  and  myself  in  this 
effort  to  have  April  1987  designated  as 
"National  Child  Abuse  Prevention 
Month." 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  uanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  the  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Rccord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

SJ.  Res.  58 

Whereas  the  incidence  and  prevalence  of 
child  abuse  and  neglect  have  reEu;hed  alarm- 
ing proportions  in  the  United  States: 

Whereas  an  estimated  four  million  chil- 
dren become  victims  of  child  abuse  in  this 
Nation  each  year: 

Whereas  an  estimated  five  thousand  of 
these  children  die  as  a  result  of  such  abuse 
each  year; 

Whereas  the  Nation  faces  a  continuing 
need  to  support  innovative  programs  to  pre- 
vent child  abuse  and  assist  parents  and 
family  members  in  which  child  abuse 
occurs: 

Whereas  Congress  has  expressed  its  com- 
mitment to  seeking  and  applying  solutions 
to  this  problem  by  enacting  the  Child  Abuse 
Prevention  and  Treatment  Act  of  1974; 

Whereas  many  dedicated  individuals  and 
private  organizations,  including  Child  Help 
U.S.A.  Parents  Anonymous,  the  National 
Committee  for  the  Prevention  of  Child 
Abuse,  the  American  Humane  Association, 
and  other  members  of  the  National  Child 
Abuse  Coalition,  are  working  to  counter  the 
ravages  of  abuse  and  neglect  and  to  help 
child  abusers  break  this  destructive  pattern 
of  behavior: 

Whereas  the  average  cost  for  a  public  wel- 
fare agency  to  serve  a  family  through  a 
child  abuse  program  is  twenty  times  greater 
than  self-help  programs  administered  by 
private  organizations: 

Whereas  organizations  such  as  Parents 
Anonymous,  and  other  members  of  the  Na- 
tional Child  Abuse  Coalition,  are  expediting 
efforts  t9  prevent  child  abuse  in  the  next 
generation  through  special  programs  for 
abused  children:  and 

Whereas  it  is  appropriate  to  focus  the  at- 
tention of  the  Nation  upon  the  problem  of 
child  abuse:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 


Resoloed  by  the  Senate  aiut  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Conffrets  assembled,  That  the  month  of 
April.  1987.  is  designated  as  "National  Child 
Abuse  Prevention  Month",  and  the  Presi- 
dent is  authorized  and  requested  to  issue  a 
proclamation  calling  upon  all  Government 
agencies  and  the  people  of  the  United 
States  to  observe  such  month  with  appropri- 
ate programs,  ceremonies,  and  activities. 


By  Bi«r.  THURMOND  (for  him- 
self. Mr.  HoLLiNGS,  Mr.  Brad- 
ley, and  Mr.  (Thatee): 
S.J.  Res.  59.  A  joint  resolution  to 
designate  the  month  of  May.  1987  as 
"National  Foster  Care  Month";  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

NATIOHAI.  FOSTER  CARE  MONTH 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  pleased  to  introduce  today  a  reso- 
lution which  would  designate  May 
1987  as  "National  Foster  Care 
Month." 

It  is  acknowledged  that  a  family  en- 
vironment with  loving  and  caring  par- 
ents is  the  ideal  situation  for  children; 
however,  in  the  United  States  there 
are  hundreds  of  thousands  of  foster 
children  who  through  no  fault  of  their 
own  have  been  deprived  of  this  normal 
home  relationship  involving  love,  shel- 
ter, and  other  needs  that  are  the  basic 
necessities  of  all  children.  Poster  par- 
ents volunteer  their  time,  energy,  and 
material  resources  24  hours  a  day.  7 
days  a  week,  to  help  enable  these  chil- 
dren to  develop  into  mature,  responsi- 
ble, productive  adults. 

Our  Nation's  foster  parents  have  a 
long  and  proud  tradition  of  reaching 
out  to  those  children  who  need  them 
most.  We  need  to  publicly  recognize 
these  efforts  and  call  attention  to  the 
vital  needs  of  all  foster  children  in  the 
United  States.  Acknowledgement  of 
the  valuable  contributions  of  foster 
care  parents  will  provide  for  greater 
public  awareness  of  and  conununity 
support  for  these  Americans. 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  join  me  in  cosponsoring  this  resolu- 
tion. 


By  Mr.  BRADLEY  (for  himself. 
Mr.  Hatfield.  Mr.  Stenhis.  Mr. 
Cochran.  Mr.  Lugar.  Mr.  Bur- 
dick,     Mr.     Pell,     and     Mr. 
Hatch): 
S.J.  Res.  60.  Joint  resolution  to  au- 
thorize the  President  to  proclaim  the 
last  Friday  of  April  of  esuih  year  as 
"National  Arbor  Day";  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

NATIOHAI.  ARBOR  DAY 

•  Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  introduce  today  a  joint  reso- 
lution to  designate  the  last  Friday  in 
April  of  1987  as  National  Arbor  Day. 
Senators  Hatfield,  Stehnis,  Cochran. 
Lugar,  Buroick,  Pell,  and  Hatch  are 
Joining  me  as  cosponsors  in  this  effort. 
In  1970  and  1972,  Congress  legislated 
and  the  President  proclaimed  the  last 
Friday  in  April  in  those  2  years  as  Na- 
tional Arbor  Day.  The  legislation  we 


are  considering  would  repeat  this  ob- 
servation next  year. 

Our  Nation's  trees  are  one  of  our 
most  important  natural  resources. 
Trees  not  only  provide  the  raw  materi- 
als for  some  of  our  basic  industries, 
they  are  important  stabilizers  of  our 
environment  and  they  also  provide 
natural  grace  and  beauty  to  our  lives. 
The  observance  of  a  National  Arbor 
Day  would  provide  an  important  re- 
minder to  all  our  citizens  to  appreciate 
and  protect  this  vitally  important  nat- 
ural resource.  Furthermore,  this  ob- 
servance need  not  cost  the  Federal 
Government  a  cent.  There  is  no  need 
to  establish  an  agency  or  a  staff.  The 
news  media  would  gladly  promote  this 
date. 

The  importance  of  this  natural  re- 
source ought  to  also  impel  us  to  act 
promptly  on  the  problem  of  forest  de- 
cline. Scientists  have  observed  growth 
declines,  serious  damage  and  death  of 
a  number  of  species  of  trees  in  large 
areas  of  Europe  and  the  eastern 
United  States. 

The  most  extensively  docimiented 
case  of  forest  damage  is  occurring  in 
West  Germany.  In  1982.  the  Federal 
Minister  of  Pood.  Agriculture  and  For- 
estry reported  damage  to  8  percent  of 
all  trees;  coniferous  species  were  most 
seriously  affected.  In  1983  this  figure 
increased  to  34  percent.  Today  an  esti- 
mated 55  percent  of  West  Germany's 
forested  area  is  damaged.  And  the 
damage  does  not  end  at  the  West 
German  border.  Switzerland,  Austria, 
and  Czechoslavakia  report  10  percent 
of  their  forests  have  suffered  damage 
or  have  died. 

Here  in  the  United  States,  damage 
to  forests  has  ranged  from  decline  in 
growth  of  several  species  of  pines  in 
southern  New  Jersey  to  widespread 
damage  to  the  Ponderosa  pine  in 
southern  California.  A  number  of 
other  coniferous  species  have  experi- 
enced growth  decline  in  an  11  State 
region  extending  from  Maine  to  Ala- 
bama. 

While  forest  damage  is  well  docu- 
mented, the  scientific  debate  contin- 
ues as  to  the  exact  causes.  Several 
causes  have  been  hypothesized  includ- 
ing such  factors  as  aluminum  toxicity, 
magnesium  deficiency,  ozone  damage, 
excess  nutrients,  and  general  stresses 
such  as  drought  or  insect  infestation. 
Even  though  the  mechanisms  are  as 
yet  unclear,  the  role  of  air  pollution  in 
general  and  acid  deposition  in  particu- 
lar seem  directly  related.  Research  ef- 
forts have  indicated  that  nitrous 
oxides  may  play  an  equal  or  greater 
role  than  sulfur  oxides  in  damaging 
forests. 

Because  of  our  concern  about 
damage  to  our  forests  and  trees  it  is 
particularly  appropriate  that  we  take 
special  note  of  the  importance  of  trees 
through  designation  of  a  National 
Arbor  Day.* 


By  Mr.  D'AMATO: 
S.J.  Res.  61.  Joint  resolution  to  au- 
thorize and  request  the  President  to 
issue  a  proclamation  designating  May 
3  through  May  10.  1987.  as  "Jewish 
Heritage  Week";  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

JEWISH  HERITAGE  WEXK 

•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  since 
being  elected  to  the  Senate  I  have  had 
the  distinct  honor  to  offer  a  resolution 
designating  a  week  during  the  year  as 
"Jewish  Heritage  Week."  This  resolu- 
tion designates  the  week  of  May  3  to 
May  10.  1987.  for  this  purpose. 

The  United  States  prides  itself  on  its 
diverse  heritage.  This  rich  and  color- 
ful heritage  results  from  the  values 
and  ideals  brought  to  our  Nation  by 
the  people  of  a  multitude  of  races  and 
religions. 

Among  these  immigrants,  the  Jewish 
community  contributed  significantly 
to  the  cultural  and  spiritual  growth  of 
a  new  nation.  Many  members  of  the 
Jewish  community  have  brought  dis- 
tinction and  honor  to  virtually  every 
field  of  endeavor,  including  the  arts, 
humanities,  and  sciences.  Our  Jewish 
citizens  have  fought  and  died  to  pre- 
serve and  to  protect  the  freedom  for 
which  the  United  States  stands. 

Each  spring.  Jews  throughout  the 
United  States  and  around  the  world 
observe  a  number  of  significant  dates. 
Beginning  with  the  observance  of 
Passover,  which  commemorates  their 
passage  from  bondage  to  freedom,  con- 
tinuing with  the  observance  of  the  an- 
niversary of  the  Warsaw  Ghetto  Up- 
rising, and  concluding  with  the  cele- 
bration of  Israeli  Independence  Day, 
American  Jews  rededicate  themselves 
to  the  concepts  of  liberty,  equality, 
and  democracy. 

Indeed,  our  Judeo-Christian  culture 
owes  much  to  the  Jewish  community. 
The  Jewish  people  cherish  a  tradition 
and  culture  which  spans  the  course  of 
many  thousands  of  years;  their  perse- 
verance through  the  many  tests  of 
time  made  the  Jewish  community  vital 
members  of  our  society. 

In  recognition  of  the  told  and  luitold 
contributions  of  Jews,  who  have 
become  an  integral  part  of  the  Ameri- 
can heritage,  I  introduce  the  following 
resolution  requesting  that  the  Presi- 
dent designate  May  3  through  May  10. 
1987.  as  "Jewish  Heritage  Week."  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  co- 
sponsorship  of  this  important  resolu- 
tion. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  joint  resolution  be  print- 
ed in  its  entirety  in  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

SJ.  Rbs.  61 
Whereas  the  Congress  recognizes  that  an 
understanding  of  the  heritage  of  all  Ameri- 
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can  etlinic  gToups  eoDtributes  to  the  unity 
of  our  eountnr.  UM) 

Whereas  Intergroup  underatandlnc  can  be 
turtlier  foiteted  throufh  mn  apprecUtion  of 
the  eultwe.  history,  and  traditions  of  the 
Jewish  oonununlty  and  the  contributions  of 
Jews  to  our  country  and  society;  and 

Whereas  the  months  of  April  and  May 
iimtfit"  events  of  major  significance  in  the 
Jewish  calendar— Passover,  the  anniversary 
of  the  Warsaw  Ohetto  Uprislns.  Israeli  In- 
dependence Day.  Solidarity  Sunday  for 
Soviet  J^wry.  and  Jerusalem  Day:  Now. 
therefote.  be  it 

Jtesol»eit  by  the  Senmte  and  House  oj  Rejh 
mnta/ttm  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  COngreu  tuaembUd.  That  the  President 
is  authoriMd  and  requested  to  issue  a  proc- 
lamation rtflgnsHnK  May  3  through  May 
10.  IMT.  M  "JewWi  Heritage  Week"  and 
caiUac  upon  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  Stale  sad  local  government  agencies. 
and  interatod  organiaaUons  to  observe  that 
week  with  appropriate  ceremonies,  activi- 
ties, and  programs.* 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 
s.  •• 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Trible.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
[Mr.  Sabbamis]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor  of  S.  89.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  repeal 
the  basis  recovery  rule  for  pension 
plans. 

S.  Tt 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Metzenabuii, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut [Mr.  DoDD],  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kernsdy].  the 
Senator  from  Washington  IMt. 
Adams],  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
[Ms.  MiKULSKi].  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
sona  [Mr.  DiCoirciin],  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Lautenberg], 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr. 
BusDiCK],  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  Kkrry],  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Ihoutz],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Ford],  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr. 
Pill],  and  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
[Mr.  SARaAHCS]  were  added  as  cospon- 
sors  of  S.  79.  a  bill  to  notify  workers 
who  are  at  risk  of  occupational  disease 
in  order  to  establish  a  system  for  iden- 
tifying and  preventing  illness  and 
death  of  such  workers,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

S.  33S 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  D'Amato,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
[Ms.  MiKULSKi]  was  added  as  a  co- 
qwnsor  of  S.  225.  a  bill  to  amend  title 
n  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  protect 
the  benefit  levels  of  individuals  becom- 
ing eligible  for  benefits  in  or  after 
1979  by  eliminating  the  disparity  (re- 
sulting from  changes  made  in  1977  in 
the  benefit  computation  formula)  be- 
tween those  levels  and  the  benefit 
levels  of  persons  who  become  eligible 
for  boiefits  before  1979. 
a  tsa 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Wilson,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Maryland 


[Ms.  MiKTn.SKi],  the  Senator  from 
Utah  [Mr.  Hatch],  and  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Weickkr]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  232,  a  bill  to 
permit  placement  of  a  privately 
funded  statute  of  Haym  Salomon  in 
the  Capitol  Building  or  on  the  Capitol 
Grounds  and  to  erect  a  privately 
funded  monument  to  Haym  Salomon 
on  Federal  land  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

8.  34* 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  LAursifBERG. 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  Daschi£]  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  248.  a  bill  to  amend 
title  10.  United  SUtes  Code,  to  permit 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces  to  wear, 
under  certain  circumstances,  items  of 
apparel  not  part  of  the  official  uni- 
form. 

S.  386 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Ford,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Breaux]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  286,  a  bill  to  provide  for  a  2- 
year  Federal  budget  cycle,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

S.  314 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pressler,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  LnoAR],  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land [Mr.  Sarbanes],  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  Hatfielo],  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Weicker] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  314,  a 
bill  to  require  certain  telephones  to  be 
hearing  aid  compatible. 

S.  334 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
[Mr.  Zorinsky]  and  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  [Mr.  Pressler]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  324,  a  bill  to 
revise  the  basis  for  computation  of 
emergency  compensation  under  the 
1986  feed  grains  programs. 

S.  333 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DeConcini, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Cranston]  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Weicker] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  332,  a 
bill  to  provide  for  a  General  Account- 
ing Office  investigation  and  report  on 
conditions  of  displaced  Salvadorans.  to 
provide  certain  rules  of  the  House  of 
Reivesentatives  and  of  the  Senate 
with  respect  to  review  of  the  report,  to 
provide  for  the  temporary  stay  of  de- 
tention and  deportation  of  certain  Sal- 
vadorans, and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  333 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Chiles,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  Boschwitz]  and  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  [Mr.  Bioen]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  333,  a  bill  for 
the  relief  of  Anne  Brusselmans. 

S.  34  • 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Zorinsky,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
[Mr.  ExoN]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  3.  346,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Railroad 


Retirement  Act  of  1974  to  allow  a 
worker  to  be  employed  in  any  non-raU- 
road  employment  and  still  qualify  for 
an  annuity,  subject  to  current  deduc- 
tions in  the  tier  1  benefit  on  account 
of  work  and  new  deduction  in  the  tier 
2  benefit  if  the  employment  is  for  his 
last  nonrailroad  employer. 

S.  3S0 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Durenbergsr, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming [M7.  Simpson]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  350.  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Tax  Reform  Act  of  1986  to  extend  for 
1  year  the  waiver  of  estimated  penal- 
ties for  underpayments  by  individuals 
attributable  to  such  act. 

S.  361 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Specter,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Micliigan 
[Mr.  Levin]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  361,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Unfair 
Competition  Act  of  1916  and  Clayton 
Act  to  provide  for  private  enforcement 
of  the  Uhfair  Competition  statute  in 
the  event  of  unfair  foreign  competi- 
tion, and  to  amend  title  28  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  for  pri- 
vate enforcement  of  the  Customs 
fraud  statute. 

S.  490 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bentsen,  the 
name  of  (he  Senator  from  Connecticut 
[Mr.  Dood]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  490,  a  bill  to  authorize  negotia- 
tions of  reciprocal  trade  agreements, 
to  strengthen,  U.S.  trade  laws,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

S.  491 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  D'Amato,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
[Mr.  Weicker]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  491,  a  bill  to  repeal  the  provi- 
sion of  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1986 
which  digaiiowed  the  treatment  of  cer- 
tain technical  personnel  as  self-em- 
ployed individuals. 

S.  614 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kennedy,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
[Mr.  Matsunaga]  and  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  [Ms.  Mikulski]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  514,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Job  Training  Act  to  estab- 
lish an  incentive  bonus  for  the  success- 
ful placement  of  certain  employable 
dependent  individuals,  to  provide  tar- 
geting of  assistance  from  certain  car- 
ryover funds  for  such  individuals,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

S.  SIS 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Zorinsky,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Oltlahoma 
[Mr.  Borkn]  and  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  [Mr.  Buroick]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  515,  a  bill  to 
provide  equitable  treatment  imder  the 
highly  etodible  land  conservation  pro- 
visions of  the  Food  Security  Act  of 
1985  to  farmers  who  produced  alfalfa 
and  other  multiyear'  grasses  and  leg- 
umes in  a  rotation  practice  during 
each  of  ttie  years  1981  through  1985. 


S.  530 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Heinz,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
[Mr.  Armstrong]  and  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Helms] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  530,  a 
bill  to  delay  for  1  year  the  changes 
made  by  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1986 
in  the  taxable  years  of  certain  entities, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  S33 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
[Mr.  Bingaman]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  533,  a  bill  to  establish 
the  Veterans'  Administration  as  an  ex- 
ecutive department. 

SKHATX  JOIIfT  RESOLUnOlf  S 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  D'Amato,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
[Ms.  Mikxtlski],  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kerry],  and  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Brad- 
ley] were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  5,  a  joint  reso- 
lution designating  June  14,  1987.  as 
"Baltic  Freedom  Day." 

SKRATE  JOIIfT  RKSOLUTION  9 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Sarbanes,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Heflin]  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Simon],  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Grassley],  the  Senator  from 
Maine  [Mr.  Mitchell],  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alaska  [Mr.  Stevens]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  9,  a  joint  resolution  to  des- 
ignate the  week  of  March  1,  1987, 
through  March  7,  1987,  as  "Federal 
Employees  Recognition  Week." 

SKMATB  JOINT  RESOLUTION  1 1 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Garn]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  11,  a  joint  res- 
olution proposing  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  relating  to  Federal 
balanced  budget. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  14 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Helms,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
[Mr.  Leahy],  the  Senator  from  Indi- 
ana [Mr.  LuGAR],  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  [Mr.  Symms],  and  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Exon]  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 14,  a  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  third  week  of  June  of  each  year  as 
"National  Dairy  Goat  Awareness 
Week." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  18 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Wallop,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
[Mr.  Simpson],  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  Boren],  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Bond],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Kasten],  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Simon],  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Riegle], 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
Warner],  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
[Mr.  Biden],  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas [Mr.  PsYOS],  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  [Mr.  Matsunaga],  and  the  Sen- 


ator from  Alabama  [Mr.  Shelby]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  18  to  authorize  and  request 
the  President  to  issue  a  proclamation 
designating  June  1  through  June  1, 
1987  as  "National  Fishing  Week." 

senate  joint  resolution  19 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Warner,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  Ford],  the  Senator  from  Maine 
[Mr.  Mitchell  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa [Mr.  Boren],  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kerry],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Michigan  [Mr.  Levin],  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore], 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
DeConcini],  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut [Mr.  Dodd],  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  [Mr.  McCain],  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dixon]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  19,  a  joint  resolution  to 
designate  March  20,  1987  as  "National 
Energy  Education  Day." 

senate  joint  resolution  36 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hatch,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Bond]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  36,  a  joint 
resolution  to  amend  the  Constitution 
to  establish  legislative  authority  in 
Congress  and  the  States  with  respect 
to  abortion. 

senate  joint  resolution  39 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Simon,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Bradley]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  39,  a 
joint  resolution  to  provide  for  the  des- 
ignation of  th  69th  anniversary  of  the 
renewal  of  Lithuanian  independence. 
February  16,  1987,  as  "Lithuanian  In- 
dependence Day." 

senate  joint  resolution  40 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kasten,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr. 
Mitchell],  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  LuGAR],  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
[Mr.  Hecht],  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  Daschle],  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Levin],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arizona  [Mr.  McCain],  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Zorin- 
sky], the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr. 
Matsunaga],  and  the  Senator  from 
Montana  [Mr.  Baucus]  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
40,  a  joint  resolution  to  give  special 
recognition  to  the  birth  and  achieve- 
ments of  Aldo  Leopold. 

senate  joint  resolution  41 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Glenn,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
[Ms.  Mikulski]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  41. 
a  joint  resolution  to  designate  the 
period  commencing  on  November  22. 
1987,  and  ending  on  November  29, 
1987,  as  "National  Family  Caregivers 
Week." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  44 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Durenberger, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land [Ms.  Mikulski]  was  added  as  a 


cosponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
44,  a  joint  resolution  to  designate  No- 
vember 1987,  as  "National  Diabetes 
Month." 

SENATE  JOINT  BK80LUTI0N  49 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
[Mr.  Roth]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  49,  a  Joint 
resolution  to  designate  September  18. 
1987,  as  "National  POW/MIA  Recog- 
nition Day." 

SENATE  joint  RESOLUTION  SI 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Zorinsky,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  Pressler]  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
51,  a  joint  resolution  to  designate  the 
period  commencing  on  July  27,  1987. 
and  ending  on  August  2,  1987,  as  "Na- 
tional Czech  American  Heritage 
Week." 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  48 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Garn]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  46,  a  resolu- 
tion expressing  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  regarding  tax  rates. 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  93 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Grassley,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Lugar]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  Senate  Resolution  92,  a  resolution 
rejecting  the  administration's  recom- 
mendation to  eliminate  the  excise  tax 
exemption  for  alcohol  fuels. 

SENATE  resolution  93 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Lautenberg, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont [Mr.  Leahy]  and  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kerry]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 93,  a  resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  regarding  future 
funding  of  Amtrak. 

senate  RESOLUTION  101 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cochran,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  DanporthI  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Resolution  101.  a 
resolution  to  express  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that  the  President  should  ap- 
point a  Commission  to  study  the  Fed- 
eral budget  process. 

SENATE  resolution  103 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kennedy,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  Durenberger],  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  [Mr.  Rocketeller],  the 
Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Graham], 
and  the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
DeConcini]  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  Senate  Resolution  103.  a  resolution 
expressing  United  States  support  for 
the  Government  of  the  Philippines. 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Murkowski, 
his  name  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Resolution  103,  supra. 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kerry,  his 
name  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Resolution  103,  supra. 
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SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TION 1ft— TO  AUTHORIZE  THE 
PRDTTINO  OF  U^.  SENATOR 
ROBERT   C.   BYRD'S   ADDRESS- 

■  EB  ON  THE  HISTORY  OP  THE 
UNITED  STATES  SENATE:  BI- 
CENTENNIAL EDITION 

Mr.  STEVENS  submitted  the  foUow- 
lac  concurrent  resolution:  which  was 
considered  and  agreed  to: 

S.  CoK.  Rn.  18 

Whereas  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
in  1M9  will  commemorate  Its  two  hun- 
dredth anniversary;  and 

Whereas  the  Study  Group  on  the  Com- 
memwmtlon  of  the  United  States  Senate  Bi- 
centenary in  1M2  recommended  as  worthy 
of  separate  publication  and  wide  distribu- 
tion the  collected  addresses  of  the  history 
and  traditions  of  the  United  SUtes  Senate. 
wMeh  U.S.  Senator  Robert  C.  Byrd  began 
on  March  31. 1980:  Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Jtesolwd  6y  the  Senate  I  the  House  of  Rep- 
naentative$  eoneurringJ,  That  there  shall 
be  printed  as  a  Senate  document  "U.S.  Sen- 
ator Robert  C.  Byrd's  Addresses  on  the  His- 
tory of  the  United  States  Senate:  Bicenten- 
nial Edition"  to  be  published  under  the  su- 
pervision of  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
with  the  editorial  assistance  of  the  Senate 
Historical  Office. 

Sh:.  3.  Such  document  shall  include  illus- 
trations, and  shall  be  in  such  style,  form. 
manner,  and  binding  as  directed  by  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Printing  after  consulta- 
tion with  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate. 

Sk.  3.  In  addition  to  the  usual  number  of 
copies,  there  shall  be  printed  with  suitable 
binding  5,000  additional  copies,  for  use  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate. 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TION 19— RELATING  TO  DEPLE- 
TION OP  THE  OZONE  LAYER 

Mr.  WIRTH  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Baucus,  Mr.  Chatee,  Mr.  Mitchell, 
Mr.  Staftoro,  Mr.  Gore.  Mr.  Duhen- 
BBtGiR,  Mr.  Habkih.  Mr.  Buhfers,  Mr. 
KnmiDT,  Mr,  Adams,  Mr.  Bradley. 
Mr.  Hediz,  Mr.  Reio,  Mr.  Dodd,  and 
Mr.  Crahstoit)  submitted  the  follow- 
ing concurrent  resolution;  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations: 

S.  Com.  Res.  19 

Whereas  a  growing  scientific  consensus 
supports  the  view  that  the  worldwide  re- 
lease of  chlorofluorocarbons  and  certain 
other  manufactured  chemicals  can  deplete 
the  Earth's  osone  layer  resulting  in  adverse 
effects  on  human  health  and  the  environ- 
ment: 

Whereas  it  is  necessary  to  take  appropri- 
ate measures  to  protect  human  health  and 
the  environment  against  adverse  effects  re- 
sulting from  the  release  of  chlorofluorocar- 
bons and  certain  other  manufactured 
chemicals  which  may  deplete  the  ozone 
layer. 

Whereas  there  is  a  need  for  international 
cooperation  to  reduce  emissions  of  chloro- 
fluorocarbons and  certain  other  manufac- 
tured chemicals  which  may  deplete  the 
owme  layer. 

Whereas  the  worldwide  use  of  chlorofluor- 
ocarbons eontinoes  to  grow; 

Whereaa  safe  alternatives  can  be  devel- 
oped In  a  reasonable  Urae:  and 


Whereas  the  United  States  and  certain 
other  countries  have  already  taken  formal 
preoautlonary  measures  for  reducing  emis- 
sions of  chlorofluorocarbons  by  imposing  a 
ban  on  the  use  of  chlorofluorocarbons  as 
aeroBol  propellants:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Rttolved  by  the  Senate  (the  Houae  of  Rep- 
resentativet  concurring).  That— 

<  1 )  the  Congress  supports  the  President  in 
taking  appropriate  measures  to  protect 
human  health  and  the  environment  against 
adverse  effects  resulting  from  the  release  of 
chlorofluorocarbons  and  other  manufac- 
tured chemicals  that  may  deplete  the  osone 
layer; 

(2)  the  Congress  further  urges  the  Presi- 
dent to  negotiate  an  immediate  reduction  in 
the  use  of  chlorofluorocarbons  in  the  Euro- 
pean Conununity  and  in  other  nations:  and 

(3)  the  Congress  further  urges  the  Presi- 
dent to  negotiate  a  worldwide  program  as 
expeditiously  as  practicable  for  the  elimina- 
tion of  fully  halogenated  chlorofluorocar- 
bons and  other  manufactured  chemicals 
that  may  deplete  the  ozone  layer. 

•  Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  President,  the 
ozone  layer  shields  the  Earth,  and  all 
living  things,  from  exposure  to  the 
Sun's  damaging  ultraviolet  radiation. 
The  ozone  layer  also  plays  a  key  role 
in  regulating  global  temperature 
levels.  Yet  we  now  know  that  the  com- 
position of  the  Earth's  atmosphere  is 
being  changed  by  human  activities. 
Manufactured  chemicals,  particularly 
chlorofluorocarbons,  are  being  emitted 
into  the  atmosphere,  where  these 
chemicals  can  deplete  the  Earth's 
ozone  layer. 

The  magnitude  of  the  impact  on  our 
global  environment  caused  by  these 
emissions  is  potentially  enormous.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency,  the  ecological  conse- 
quences of  stratospheric  ozone  deple- 
tion may  include: 

An  additional  40  million  cases  of 
skin  cancer,  800,000  of  them  fatal,  and 
12  million  additional  cataract  cases  be- 
tween now  and  the  year  2075; 

Suppression  of  the  human  immune 
system,  which  is  the  body's  defense 
agatnst  disease; 

Reduced  crop  yields  and  the  loss  of 
certain  aquatic  species;  and 

A  substantial  contribution  to  the 
"greenhouse  effect,"  causing  large 
losses  of  life  and  property  from  global 
drought  and  flooding. 

M^.  President,  these  statistics  do  not 
even  reflect  a  worst-case  analysis  of 
the  global  climatic  and  public  health 
effects  that  could  be  caused  by  deple- 
tion of  the  Earth's  ozone  layer.  The 
depletion  of  the  ozone  layer,  and  the 
closely  related  problem  of  the  green- 
house effect,  may  be  the  environmen- 
tal issues  of  the  century. 

The  United  States  has  taken  signifi- 
cant actions  in  responding  to  the 
threat  of  global  ozone  depletion.  In 
1971,  our  Govenunent  banned  the  use 
of  chlorofluorocarbons  as  aerosol  pro- 
pellants. The  aerosol  ban  is  something 
that  every  American  can  be  proud  of, 
since  it  expresses  our  Nation's  concern 
for  the  ecosystems  we  share  with  all 
mankind. 


Canada  and  Sweden  followed  our 
lead  in  banning  the  use  of 
chlorofluorocarbons  as  aerosol  propel- 
lants. But  other  European  nations  and 
Japan  have  resisted  calls  for  Joint 
action  to  reduce  emissions  of  these 
ozone  depletion  chemicals.  Moreover, 
worldwide  production  of  these  chemi- 
cals has  increased  as  new  uses  have 
been  found  for  these  chemicals. 

Today,  the  United  States  accounts 
for  only  about  30  percent  of  the 
world's  Chlorofluorocarbon  production 
and  use.  But  regardless  of  their  point 
of  origin,  these  chemicals  threaten  the 
Integrity  of  the  global  envlroiunent. 
Clearly,  this  is  a  case  which  requires 
international  action.  And  I  am  proud 
to  say  that  our  Govenunent  has  taken 
the  lead  in  urging  both  near-term  ac- 
tions to  reduce  the  threat  to  the  ozone 
layer,  as  well  as  a  longer  term  phase- 
out  of  oaone  depleting  chemicals. 

Mr.  President,  during  the  week  of 
February  23-27,  representatives  of  the 
United  States  and  25  other  countries 
will  meet  in  Vienna  to  resume  negotia- 
tions on  a  multilateral  accord  for  con- 
trolling emissions  of  chlorofluorocar- 
bons. Today,  I  am  Joined  by  15  of  my 
dlstingutohed  colleagues  in  submitting 
a  concurrent  resolution  in  support  of 
this  Nation's  representatives  to  the 
Vierma  negotiations.  Our  resolution 
expresses  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that:  First,  immediate  action  must  be 
taken  to  reduce  emissions  of  ozone-de- 
pleting chemicals  in  the  European 
Community  and  Japan;  and  second,  re- 
iterates that  all  nations  must  join  in  a 
coordinated  program  to  phase  out  the 
use  of  ttiese  chemicals. 

Mr.  President,  this  resolution  sends 
a  signal  to  the  European  Community, 
Japan,  and  other  nations  that  the  U.S. 
Congress  views  gobal  emissions  of 
ozone  depleting  chemicals  as  a  potent 
threat  to  the  global  environment. 
Ozone  depletion  can  no  longer  be 
viewed  m  merely  an  interesting  scien- 
tific question.  It  must,  instead,  be 
treated  as  a  serious  threat  to  the  envl- 
roiunent that  demands  multilateral 
action. 

The  United  States  has  demonstrated 
its  commitment  to  protecting  the  deli- 
cate ozone  layer  upon  which  virtually 
all  life  depends.  This  concurrent  reso- 
lution ia  a  message  to  the  European 
nations  and  Japan;  join  with  us  in 
finding  a  way  to  work  together  in  re- 
ducing, and  ultimately  eliminating  the 
threat  to  life  on  our  planet. 

I  urge  our  colleagues  to  join  with  us 
in  support  of  this  measure.* 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TION 20— RELATING  TO  FUND- 
ING FOR  VOCATIONAL  EDUCA- 
TION 

Mr.  GORE  (for  himself.  Mr.  Pell, 
and  Mr.  Sasser)  submitted  the  follow- 
ing concurrent  resolution:  which  was 


referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Human  Resources: 

S.  Com.  Res.  20 

Whereas  vocational  education  is  the  back- 
bone of  the  nation's  employment-related 
education  and  training  programs; 

Whereas  vocational  education  represents 
a  joint  Federal,  State,  and  local  partnership 
effort  to  meet  our  nation's  need  for  skilled 
workers: 

Whereas  public  vocational  education  cur- 
rently serves  about  19,000,000  Americans; 

Whereas  investments  in  vocational  educa- 
tion are  important  in  enhancing  individual 
productivity  and  national  competitiveness; 

Whereas  Federal  funds  are  crucial  in  as- 
sisting States  to  expand  and  improve  their 
vocational  education  programs  and  to  pro- 
vide equal  access  to  vocational  education  in 
historically  underserved  populations: 

Whereas  States  would  be  unable  to  make 
up  a  loss  of  Federal  funds; 

Whereas  the  fiscal  year  1988  budget  as 
proposed  by  the  President  would  eliminate 
Federal  funds  to  vocational  education:  and 

Whereas  the  elimination  of  Federal  funds 
for  vocational  education  would  hurt  the  na- 
tion's ability  to  develop  a  skilled  workforce 
that  can  meet  the  workplace  challenges  of 
today  and  tomorrow;  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurringJ,  That  it  is  the 
sense  of  the  Congress— 

(1)  that  the  Federal  Government  should 
maintain  its  role  in  vocational  education 
through  the  continued  provision  of  voca- 
tional education  grants  to  the  States;  and 

(2)  that  the  proposal  to  eliminate  Federal 
funding  for  vocational  education  should  be 
rejected. 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TION 21-RELATING  TO  A  PRO- 
POSED TAX  ON  VEGETABLE 
ASn  MARINE  PATS  AND  OILS 
BY  THE  EUROPEAN  COMMUNI- 
TY 

Mr.  DANFORTH  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Heflin,  Mr.  Durenberger,  Mr.  Bent- 
sen,  Mr.  ZoRiNSKY,  Mr.  McConnell, 
Mr.  BoscHwiTZ,  Mr.  Bond,  Mr.  Grass- 
ley,  Mr.  Quayle,  Mr.  Baucus,  Mr. 
Ldgar,  Mr.  Pryor,  Mr.  Fowler,  Mr. 
Exon,  Mr.  NuNN,  and  Mr.  Lugar)  sub- 
mitted the  following  concurrent  reso- 
lution; which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance: 

S.  Com.  Res.  21 

Whereas  In  1962  the  United  States  negoti- 
ated duty-free  bindings  for  oilseeds  and  oil- 
meals  in  the  European  Community; 

Whereas  the  E^uropean  Community  is  our 
most  important  market  for  soybeans,  repre- 
senting about  45  percent  of  total  United 
States  soybean  exports; 

Whereas  in  the  recently  concluded  negoti- 
ations under  Article  XXIV:6  of  the  General 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  the  Euro- 
pean Community  agreed  to  restore  the 
duty-free  bindings  for  oilseeds  and  meals 
and  extend  them  to  Spain  and  Portugal; 

Whereas  the  Commission  of  the  European 
Community  has  now  proposed  the  establish- 
ment of  a  consumption  tax  on  vegetable  and 
marine  fats  and  oils  in  conjunction  with  the 
setting  of  farm  prices  for  the  1987/88  mar- 
keting year  in  the  Community; 

Whereas  this  tax  would  amount  to  almost 
90  percent  of  the  current  price  of  soybean 
oil; 


Whereas  this  tax  would  have  a  significant 
restrictive  effect  on  United  States  exports 
of  oilseeds  and  products,  in  particular  on 
soybeans,  to  the  European  Community; 

Whereas  the  implementation  of  this  tax 
would  be  blatantly  inconsistent  with  the  ob- 
ligations of  the  European  Community  under 
the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and 
Trade; 

Whereas  the  Commission's  proposal  would 
constitute  another  egregious  attempt  to 
impose  the  cost  of  the  Common  Agricultur- 
al Policy  on  the  European  Community's 
trading  partners; 

Whereas  the  United  States  has  strenuous- 
ly opposed  similar  proposals  by  the  Europe- 
an (Community  in  the  past; 

Whereas  this  measure  would  affect  the 
livelihood  of  over  500,000  farmers  in  the 
United  States,  as  well  as  many  more  in  de- 
veloping countries; 

Whereas  the  United  States  has  consistent- 
ly maintained  the  position  that  any  attempt 
by  the  European  Community  to  impose  a 
tax  on  fats  and  oils  would  invite  strong  and 
immediate  countermeasures:  Now.  there- 
fore, be  it 

Resolved,  by  the  Senate  unth  the  House  of 
Representatives  concurring.  That  it  is  the 
sense  of  Congress  that— 

(1)  the  Administration  should  vigorously 
oppose  the  establishment  of  a  tax  on  vege- 
table and  marine  fats  and  oils  in  the  Euro- 
pean Community; 

(2)  the  Administration  should  continue  in 
its  efforts  to  ensure  that  such  a  tax  is  not 
established;  and 

(3)  the  Administration  should  communi- 
cate to  the  European  Community  the  mes- 
sage that  the  United  States  will  view  the  es- 
tablishment of  such  a  tax  as  inconsistent 
with  the  European  Community's  obligations 
under  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs 
and  Trade  that  will  result  in  the  adoption  of 
strong  and  immediate  countermeasures. 

Sec  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  will 
transmit  copies  of  this  resolution  to  the 
President,  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture,  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the 
United  States  Trade  Representative,  the 
Head  of  the  Delegation  of  the  European 
Community  to  the  United  States,  and  the 
Ambassadors  to  the  United  States  for  each 
of  the  Member  States  of  the  Community. 

•  Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President, 
today  Senator  Heflin  and  I  are  intro- 
ducing a  concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing congressional  opposition  to 
the  European  Community's  [EC]  pro- 
posed tax  on  vegetable  and  marine 
fats  and  oils. 

Earlier  this  week,  the  European 
Commission  proposed  as  part  of  its 
1987-88  farm  price  package  a  330  ECU 
per  ton  tax  on  the  consumption  of  all 
vegetable  and  marine  oils  and  fats 
within  the  Community.  This  proposed 
tax  is  billed  as  a  "budgetary  stabiliza- 
tion measure"  whose  revenue  of  more 
than  $2  billion  would  be  used  to  fi- 
nance the  Common  Agricultural 
Policy  [CAP]  in  the  fats  and  oils 
sector. 

The  Europeans  maintain  that  the 
tax  is  nondiscriminatory  because  it 
would  apply  to  all  vegetable  and 
marine  fats  and  oils.  Though  this  ob- 
servation may  have  some  superficial 
appeal,  in  fact  the  taxation  of  all  oils 
by  the  same  absolute  amoimt  would 


reduce  the  attractiveness  of  cheaper 
oils,  such  as  soy  oil,  relative  to  higher- 
priced  oils.  Moreover,  the  tax  would 
not  apply  to  some  of  the  key  animal 
fat  products  that  benefit  the  most 
from  the  CAP.  As  a  result,  the  burden 
of  the  proposed  tax  would  fall  unduly 
on  the  shoulders  of  American  soybean 
farmers,  for  whom  the  EC  represents 
the  single  most  important  overseas 
market.  Of  the  2.6  billion  dollars' 
worth  of  U.S.  exports  of  oilseeds  and 
oilseed  products  to  the  EC  last  year, 
2.4  billion  dollars'  worth  were  soy- 
beans and  related  products.  A  con- 
sumption tax  amounting  to  nearly  90 
percent  of  the  current  price  of  soy- 
bean oil  clearly  would  have  a  devastat- 
ing impact  on  American  soybean  farm- 
ers. 

The  proposed  consumption  tax  on 
fats  and  oils  certainly  is  not  a  new 
idea;  indeed,  the  Europeans  have  tried 
repeatedly  in  the  past  to  impose  such 
a  tax  as  a  means  of  resolving  revenue 
shortages  in  the  CAP.  The  United 
States  has  strenuously  opposed  these 
efforts  and  rightfully  so:  The  CAP  is 
an  inefficient  system  of  bloated  price 
supports  that  only  encourages  excess 
production  and  is  maintained  at  the 
expense  of  farmers  in  the  United 
States  and  other  major  agricultural 
exporting  nations,  such  as  Australia, 
Canada.  Argentina,  and  the  Philip- 
pines. 

The  timing  of  this  most  recent  pro- 
posal makes  it  particularly  egregious. 
The  Conunission  proposed  the  tax  less 
than  3  weelcs  after  the  settlement  of 
the  worst  U.S.-EC  farm  trade  dispute 
in  recent  years.  That  dispute,  trig- 
gered by  certain  restrictive  measures 
undertaken  when  Spain  and  Portugal 
joined  the  Community  last  year, 
brought  us  to  the  brink  of  a  major 
trade  war  and  took  us  more  than  a 
year  to  resolve.  As  part  of  that  settle- 
ment, the  Community  agreed  to  reaf- 
firm its  duty  free  bindings  for  oilseeds 
and  oilmeal  and  to  extend  them  to 
Spain  and  Portugal.  The  implementa- 
tion of  a  tax  on  vegetable  oil  would 
negate  these  bindings.  Coming  on  the 
heels  of  a  less  than  sufficient  compro- 
mise for  our  com  growers,  a  tax  on 
fats  and  oils  that  would  adversely 
affect  our  soybean  farmers  is  absolute- 
ly unconscionable. 

By  not  backing  down  during  the 
most  recent  transatlantic  farm  trade 
dispute,  we  demonstrated  our  commit- 
ment to  maintaining  a  fair  interna- 
tional trading  system.  We  made  it 
clear  that  the  United  States  would  no 
longer  sit  idly  by  while  our  overseas 
markets  were  sharply  restricted  as  a 
result  of  prohibitive  tariffs  and  bla- 
tantly unfair  trade  practices.  We  must 
uphold  this  precedent  and  must  insist 
that  our  trading  partners  do  the  same. 
The  Europeans  are  quick  to  decry  any 
apparent  tendency  toward  protection- 
ism in  the  United  States.  Yet  they 
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oonynue  to  propose  mad  wkvt  policies 
wtaldi  hurt  soine  of  the  strongest  pro- 
ponents of  free  trmde  in  this  country, 
namely  Amoican  farmers.  Such  be- 
havior nam  counter  to  the  goal  of 
strengthening  the  international  trad- 
ing system  against  the  threat  of  pro- 
teetlonlsm.  and  it  must  not  continue.* 


SENATE  RESOLtmON  105— TO 
AMEND  RULE  XXII 

Mr.  HKIiMH  submitted  the  following 
resolution:  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tUm: 

&RB.10S 
Raolvtd,  Tbat  nUe  ZXII.  pangntph  1.  is 
finmn^mA  by  addtng  at  the  end  thereof  the 
(oQowlnc:  "No  announoement  by  the  Chair 
iritth  regard  to  adjournment  or  a  recess  shall 
be  effective  without  a  motion  from  the 
floor." 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  106-TO 
AMEND  RULE  XXV 

Mr.  ina:ufi  submitted  the  following 
resolution:  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion: 

aRB.106 

Kaolved,  Tbat  rule  XXV.  paragraph 
l(eXt)  ii  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
tbereof  the  following: 

"(B)  No  matter  reported  by  the  Commit- 
tee shall  provide  for  any  further  increase  in 
the  public  debt." 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  107— TO 
AMEND  RULE  XXII 

Mr.  TTgT.M«  submitted  the  following 
resolutkm:  which  was  referred  to  the 
C(«unlttee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion: 

8.  Rn.  107 

Jlesoltwd;  That  rule  XXII,  paragraph  1.  is 
amended  by  striking  "to  proceed  to  the  con- 
■IdnaticHi  of  executive  business,"  the  second 
time  It  appears. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  108-TO 
AMEND  RULE  XX 

Mr.  HKItMS  submitted  the  following 
resolution:  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion: 

S.  Has.  108 

Raolvti,  That  rule  XX,  paragraph  1,  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following: 

"No  appeal  shall  ever  be  disallowed  if  the 
Senator  was  seeing  recognition  in  a  timely 
fashion  and  was  not  recognized  in  favor  of 
another  Senator." 


Mr.  RocKxriLLXR,  Mr.  LEvnr,  Mr. 
KxtBT,  Mr.  D'Amato,  Mr.  OoRX.  Mr. 
Doao,  Mr.  Hnifz,  Mr.  Lbaht,  Ms.  Mi- 
KxnAKi.  and  Mr.  KzinfXDT),  submitted 
the  following  resolution:  which,  pursu- 
ant to  the  order  of  August  4,  1977.  was 
referred  Jointly  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Budget  and  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations: 

S.  Rbs.  109 
Rtsolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that  the  rescission  of  budget  author- 
ity (or  rental  development  grants  (Rescis- 
sion No.  R-87-44)  proposed  by  the  President 
on  January  5,  1987.  should  be  disapproved. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  109— DIS- 
APPROVINO  THE  PROPOSED 
RESCISSION  OF  RENTAL  DE- 
VELOPMENT ORANT  FUNDS 

Mr.  CRANSTON  (for  himself,  Mr. 
RnBLB.  Mr.  Smoii.  Mr.  Orasslky,  Mr. 
MRSBnamt.  Mr.  Sarbakes,  Mr. 
laovTS,  Mr.  Mothibaii.  Mr.  Harxin, 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  110— DIS- 
APPROVING THE  PROPOSED 
RESCISSION  OP  COMMUNITY 
DEVELOPMENT  BLOCK  GRANT 
FUNDS 

Mr.  CRANSTON  (for  himself,  Mr. 
RiKLS,  Mr.  Simon,  Mr.  Grasslet,  Mr. 
MeTzznbaum,  Mr.  Sarbanzs,  Mr. 
IirotTYE,  Mr.  Moyitiham,  Mr.  Harkin, 
Mr.  Rockefeller,  Mr.  Levin,  Mr. 
Kerry,  Mr.  D'Amato,  Mr.  Gore,  Mr. 
Doao,  Mr.  Heinz,  Mr.  Leahy,  Ms.  Mi- 
KULSKi,  and  Mr.  Kennedy)  submitted 
the  following  resolution:  which,  pursu- 
ant to  the  order  of  August  4,  1977,  was 
referred  jointly  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Budget  and  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations: 

S.  Res.  110 

Rtsolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that  the  rescission  of  budget  author- 
ity for  community  development  blocic  grants 
(Rescission  No.  R-87-46)  proposed  by  the 
President  on  January  5,  1987,  should  be  dis- 
approved. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  111-DIS- 
APPROVING  THE  PROPOSED 
RESCISSION  OF  URBAN  DEVEL- 
OPMENT ACTION  GRANT 
FUNDS 

Mr.  CRANSTON  (for  himself,  Mr. 
RiSGLE,  Mr.  Simon,  Mr.  Grassley,  Mr. 
Metzenbaum,  Mr.  Sarbanes,  Mr. 
Inqidye,  Mr.  Moynihan,  Mr.  Harkin, 
Mr.  Rockefeller,  Mr.  Levin,  Mr. 
Kerry,  Mr.  D'Amato,  Mr.  Gore,  Mr. 
E>oi>D,  Mr.  Heinz,  Mr.  Leahy,  Ms.  Mi- 
kulski,  and  Mr.  Kennedy)  submitted 
the  following  resolution;  which,  pursu- 
ant to  the  order  of  August  4,  1977,  was 
referred  jointly  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Budget  and  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations: 

S.  Rbs.  Ill 

Resolved.  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that  the  rescission  of  budget  author- 
ity for  urban  development  action  grants 
(Reecission  No.  R-87-47)  proposed  by  the 
President  on  January  5.  1987.  should  be  dis- 
approved. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
administration's  fiscal  year  1988 
budget  has  proposed  the  rescission  of 
over  $1  billion  of  budget  authority  for 
the  current  fiscal  year.  Proposed  re- 
scissions include  $375.2  million  in 
Community  Development  BIocIl  Grant 


[CDBOl,  $205.4  million  in  Urban  De- 
velopment Action  Grant  [UDAO],  and 
$99.6  million  in  Housing  Development 
Grant  [BODAG]  Programs.  Today  I 
am  joinfd  by  a  number  of  colleagues 
in  introducing  resolutions  to  disap- 
prove tine  administration's  rescission 
of  funds. 

I  believe  the  proposed  rescissions  are 
unjustified  and  harmful.  These  impor- 
tant programs  have  suffered  far  great- 
er reduttions  in  recent  years  than 
most  other  portions  of  the  Federal 
budget.  In  1981,  CDBG  Programs  re- 
ceived $3,695  billion.  If  the  program 
was  to  continue  to  provide  the  same 
level  of  funding,  in  real  terms,  then 
$4.57  bifiion  would  have  been  needed 
for  CDBG  in  fiscal  year  1987.  Howev- 
er, the  CDBG  Program  has  been  cut 
to  a  cuRent  $3  billion,  a  cut  of  34  per- 
cent wh«n  adjusted  for  inflation. 

During  the  same  period,  the  UDAG 
Program  has  been  cut  even  more.  In 
1981,  UDAG  received  $677  mUlion. 
Since  then,  the  administration  has  cut 
this  program  to  $225  million,  slashing 
it  by  nearly  three-quarters  when  ad- 
justed for  inflation.  Housing  develop- 
ment grants  have  similarly  been  great- 
ly reduced. 

All  of  this  has  occurred  during  a 
time  when  the  Federal  budget  as  a 
whole  has  continued  to  increase  each 
year.  These  programs  are  vital  to  com- 
munities across  the  country  as  they 
try  to  meet  pressing  community, 
urban  and  housing  needs.  Congress 
has  historically  supported  community 
and  housing  developments  and  we 
must  continue  to  do  so  in  the  future. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  many  of  my  colleagues 
in  introducing  this  legislation  to  disap- 
prove the  administration's  rescission 
proposals  affecting  these  programs. 

•  Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  the 
fiscal  yefir  1988  budget  proposes  to  re- 
scind over  $1  billion  of  budget  author- 
ity for  the  current  fiscal  year.  Pro- 
posed rescissions  include  $375  million 
from  (^immunity  development  blociL 
grants,  $205  million  from  urban  devel- 
opment action  grants,  and  $99.6  mil- 
lion from  housing  development  grants. 

These  proposals  go  far  beyond  the 
policy  restraints  that  Congress  already 
enacted  and,  if  adopted,  they  will 
abruptly  and  severely  harm  important 
activities  in  conununities  across  the 
Nation. 

I  am  pleased  to  join  with  Senator 
Cranston  and  many  of  my  colleagues 
in  introducing  legislation  that  will  dis- 
approve the  rescission  proposals  af- 
fecting these  programs. 

Our  legislation  will  enable  the  Con- 
gress to  express  its  will  on  these  mat- 
ters promptly  and  avoid  costly  disrup- 
tion of  l<x»l  initiatives,  and  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  join  with  us  to  overturn 
the  resdssion  proposals.* 

•  Mr.  BEINZ.   Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  Join  a  number  of  my  col- 


leagues in  introducing  resolutions  to 
disapprove  the  administration's  pro- 
posed rescission  of  funds  for  the  Com- 
munity development  bloclt  grant 
[CDBG],  urlian  development  action 
grant  [UDAG],  and  housing  develop- 
ment grant  [HODAG]  programs.  The 
administration's  budget  request  for 
fiscal  year  1988  proposes  to  rescind 
$375.2  million  in  CDBG  funds,  $205.4 
million  in  UDAG  funds,  and  $99.6  mil- 
lion in  HODAG  funds. 

I  believe  that  these  rescission  pro- 
posals are  inappropriate  and  unwise 
for  several  reasons.  First,  I  would  lilte 
to  point  out  that  these  programs  have 
suffered  far  greater  reductions  in 
recent  years  than  most  other  portions 
of  the  Federal  budget.  The  CDBG 
Program  has  been  cut  from  $3,695  bil- 
lion in  1981  to  the  current  $3  billion. 
During  this  same  period,  the  UDAG 
Program  has  been  slashed  by  more 
than  two-thirds,  from  $677  million  in 
1981  to  $225  million  in  fiscal  1987. 
Housing  development  grants  have 
similarly  been  reduced.  Over  this  same 
period,  the  Federal  budget  as  a  whole 
has  increased  by  nearly  10  percent  per 
year. 

Further  reductions  in  these  pro- 
grams would  force  the  millions  of  poor 
people  and  economically  strapped 
communities  that  rely  on  them  to 
shoulder  an  unwarranted  share  of  our 
responsibility  to  reduce  the  Federal 
deficit.  Second,  the  proposal  to  rescind 
significant  amounts,  and  in  the  case  of 
UDAG— nearly  all,  of  the  fiscal  year 
1987  funcis  that  have  been  appropri- 
ated for  these  programs  is  in  direct 
contradiction  to  the  will  of  the  Con- 
gress. Finally,  and  most  important,  the 
rescission  proposals  would  withdraw 
significant  amounts  of  funds  that  have 
been  committed  to  worthy  recipients 
earlier  in  this  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  President,  UDAG,  CDBG,  and 
HODAG  are  all  programs  that  have 
proved  their  worth  in  providing 
needed  community  services,  redevelop- 
ment, and  housing  for  those  least  able 
to  aid  themselves.  These  programs 
have  succeeded  in  redeveloping  our 
most  blighted  urban  areas,  rescuing 
families  and  neighborhoods,  and  creat- 
ing thousands  of  new  jobs  for  those 
who  lacked  hope  and  opportunity. 

Each  of  these  programs  has  an  im- 
portant purpose  in  this  mission.  Com- 
munity development  blocic  grants,  for 
example,  have  been  used  to  rehabili- 
tate homes,  supply  soup  Ititchens,  pro- 
vide job  placement  for  the  hard-to- 
employ,  and  weatherize  homes  in  this 
very  cold  winter.  Urban  development 
action  grants  have  stimulated  signifi- 
cant amounts  of  private  investment 
and  created  thousands  of  jobs  and 
commercial  development  in  economi- 
cally distressed  areas  of  our  Nation's 
inner  cities.  Each  UDAG  dollar  since 
the  program  was  created  in  1978  has 
leveraged  six  private  sector  dollars, 
housing     development     grants     have 


stimulated  private  investment  and 
have  helped  provide  rental  housing  for 
our  Nation's  poorest  people. 

Mr.  President,  the  last  few  years 
have  seen  a  steady  erosion  in  our 
housing  and  (x>nununity  development 
programs.  These  proposed  rescissions, 
however,  are  not  merely  erosion.  They 
represent  a  sharp  departure  from  our 
historic  support  for  housing  and  com- 
munity development.  Moreover,  they 
come  at  a  time  in  which  the  Congress 
has  already  made  significant  reduc- 
tions in  these  programs,  and  has  elimi- 
nated the  General  Revenue  Sharing 
Program,  which  was  the  only  alterna- 
tive source  of  funding  to  these  cate- 
gorical programs  for  many  of  our 
towns  and  cities. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  we  must  not 
turn  our  bacits  on  our  towns  and  cities, 
and  on  our  Nation's  least  fortunate 
people.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  us 
in  disapproving  of  these  rescission  pro- 
posals.* 

•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  join  my  distinguished  colleagues  in 
introducing  legislation  that  disap- 
proves the  rescission  of  $375.2  million 
in  community  development  blocic 
grants,  $99.6  million  in  housing  devel- 
opment grants,  and  $205.4  million  in 
urban  development  action  grants. 

These  housing  and  community  de- 
velopment programs  should  l>e  avail- 
able for  our  communities.  The  rescis- 
sion of  these  funds  would  seriously 
affect  community  activities  that  have 
been  planned  for  sometime.  Our  com- 
munities need  not  only  this  assistance, 
but  also  housing  and  economic  assist- 
ance such  as  that  proposed  in  the 
Housing  and  Community  Development 
Act  of  1987,  S.  258.  This  legislation 
would  be  a  step  toward  providing 
needed  assistance  to  our  citizenry.  I 
loolt  forward  to  the  speedy  passage  of 
S.  258,  as  well  as  to  the  release  of  com- 
munity development  block  grant, 
housing  development  grant,  and  urban 
development  action  grant  funds. 

A  wide  range  of  physical,  economic, 
and  social  development  activities  are 
eligible  for  funding  under  the  CDBG 
Program.  Acquisition  and  disposition 
of  real  property,  construction  of  public 
facilities  projects,  and  rehabilitation 
of  housing  and  business  properties  are 
eligible  activities  under  the  Communi- 
ty Development  Block  Grant  Program. 
Economic  development  assistance  and 
provisions  for  a  variety  of  public  serv- 
ices that  are  vitally  important  local 
priorities  also  are  funded  under  this 
program. 

CDBG  funds  assisted  in  a  variety  of 
projects  throughout  New  York.  In  An- 
dover,  CDBG  funds  assisted  in  the  re- 
placement of  malfunctioning  onsite 
sewage  disposal  systems  to  prevent 
health  hazards;  the  rehabilitation  of 
substandard  housing  imits  through  a 
program  of  loans  and  grants  was  pro- 
vided in  New  Berlin;  Clinton  used  its 
funds  for  the  construction  of  a  20,000 


square-foot  structure  in  an  industrial 
park  that  will  be  subdivided  and  used 
as  an  in(nibator  for  new  business  en- 
terprise; Crown  Point  is  able  to  estab- 
lish an  investor-owner  housing  reha- 
bilitation program  designed  to  assist  in 
the  repair  of  housing  units;  Frankfort 
will  rehabilitate  their  municipal  water 
system;  Fulton  County  will  use  their 
funds  for  the  development  of  a  revolv- 
ing loan  fund  to  finance  six  economic 
expansion  projects;  and  Newburgh  de- 
veloped a  comprehensive  economic  Job 
creation  effort  with  their  CDBG 
funds.  Newburgh  combined  communi- 
ty development  block  grant  funds  with 
urban  development  action  grant  funds 
to  create  755  new  jobs.  These  are  Just 
a  few  of  the  outstanding  examples  of 
economic  development  and  job  cre- 
ation that  I  could  cite.  Each  example 
exemplifies  the  idea  behind  the  cre- 
ation of  the  CDBG  Program. 

The  Housing  Development  Grant 
Program  is  designed  to  increase  the 
availability  of  residential  rental  hous- 
ing in  cities,  urban  counties,  and 
States  where  there  is  a  shortage  of 
suitable  housing.  In  1986,  housing  de- 
velopment grants  totaling  more  than 
$80  million  funded  52  projects  which 
represents  more  than  4,200  additional 
rental  housing  units  in  areas  of  sub- 
stantial need.  The  average  grant  per 
unit  was  $19,068  to  local  governments 
in  four  cities.  New  York  received  more 
than  $7.6  million  toward  a  total 
project  cost  of  $19.8  million  for  more 
than  330  units.  These  grants  increased 
the  availability  of  rental  housing  for 
families,  and  directly  assisted  conunu- 
nities where  there  was  a  serious  short- 
age of  suitable  rental  housing. 

The  Urban  Development  Action 
Grant  Program  has  brought  economic 
revitalization  to  New  Yortt  State,  as 
well  as  many  other  States.  UDAG 
funds  have  been  used  to  create  and 
expand  commercial,  industrial,  and 
neighborhood  projects.  Nationwide, 
the  Urban  Development  Action  Grant 
Program  has  helped  create  more  than 
513,000  new,  permanent  Jobs,  create 
429,000  construction  Jobs,  and  retain 
more  than  124,000  jobs.  UDAGs  total- 
ling more  than  $3.9  billion  have  cre- 
ated at  least  $23  billion  in  private  in- 
vestments for  our  Nation. 

As  a  result  of  this  program,  an  addi- 
tional $521  million  has  been  raised  in 
property  taxes  and  other  l(x:al  taxes. 
UDAG's  have  assisted  in  more  than 
2,400  development  projects  in  over 
1.084  cities.  In  New  York  State,  $289 
million  in  urban  development  action 
grants  created  $1.3  billion  in  private 
investment.  Between  1982  and  1985, 
this  program  created  more  than  30,401 
joljs  in  New  York.  These  232  projects 
brought  about  more  than  $25  million 
in  local  taxes  in  New  York.  These 
projects  have  brought  new  jobs  and 
economic  gains  to  many  commiuiities 
in  my  great  State. 
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I  have  wolfed  with  several  of  my 
coUe»ueB  to  develop  a  change  in  the 
UDAO  Program  that  would  benefit 
our  Nation.  We  have  worked  to  im- 
prove the  project-oelection  system  for 
the  UDAO  Program.  I  trust  that  our 
formula  will  be  enacted  into  law  this 
year  for  it  broadens  the  criteria  for 
the  competitive  urban  development 
action  grants.  I  firmly  believe  that  our 
proposal  resolves  concern  raised  about 
the  current  selection  system,  and  that 
it  significantly  strengthens  the  UDDA 
Program. 

Mr.  President,  many  communities 
have  spent  months  planning  and  de- 
veloping proposals  for  this  year's  com- 
munity develojMuent  block  grant, 
housing  development  grant,  and  urban 
devd<4Hnent  action  grant  funding 
rounds.  They  have  obtained  commit- 
ments and  aiH>royals  from  local  boards 
and  omununities.  They  have  provided 
hope  in  their  annmunities  that  Jobs 
may  be  created  and  maintained.  Many 
anticipate  the  creation  of  additional 
tax  bases  if  they  are  awarded  Federal 
assistance.  Confusimi  is  developing  in 
communities  that  expected  the  avail- 
ability of  these  programs  this  year. 

Our  communities  have  done  their 
part  to  prepare  for  Federal  programs, 
but  now  must  face  disruption  in  the 
funding  cycle,  as  well  as  the  threat  of 
no  new  jobs,  no  new  taxes,  no  new  de- 
velopment. I  am  opposed  to  any  pro- 
posal that  ends  the  planning  for  con- 
tinued economic  development  in  our 
oommimities. 

I  firmly  believe  that  our  communi- 
ties are  deserving  of  these  programs. 
Our  communities  must  be  encouraged 
to  continue  to  carry  out  economic  de- 
velopment activities  vital  for  U.S. 
growth  and  prosperity.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  Join  us  in  disapproving  the 
proposed  rwdarion  of  community  de- 
velopment block  grant,  housing  devel- 
opment grant,  and  urban  development 
action  grant  funds  for  this  fiscal 
year.* 


SEaiATE         RESOLUTION  112— 

MAKING  AN  APPOINTMENT  TO 
THE  COMMITTEE  ON  GOVERN- 
MENTAL AFFAIRS 

Mr.  SIMPSON  (for  Mr.  Dole)  sub- 
mitted the  following  resolution;  which 
was  considered  and  agreed  to: 
S.  Res.  112 

Reaolved.  That  the  Senator  from  Virginia. 
Mr.  Trible,  is  hereby  appointed  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Governmental 
Affairs,  in  lieu  of  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
■ota.  Mr.  Durenberter. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  113-AU- 
THORIZINO  REPRESENTATION 
BY  THE  SENATE  LEGAL  COUN- 
SEL 

Mr.  BYRD  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Dou)  submitted  the  following  resolu- 
tion: which  was  considered  and  agreed 
to: 


S.  Rss.  113 

Whereas,  in  the  cue  of  Edwin  E.  Dock  v. 
Edwin  J.  Simcox,  et  aL,  Cause  No.  64C01- 
8701-C:p17  pending  in  the  Circuit  Court  of 
Porter  County.  Indiana,  the  plaintiff  has 
named  as  defendants  both  Senator  Richard 
G.  liugar  and  Senator  Dan  Quayle; 

Whereas,  pursuant  to  section  703(a)  and 
704fa)  of  the  Ethics  in  Oovemment  Act  of 
1978.  2  U.S.C.  It  288b(a)  and  288c(a)  (1982), 
the  Senate  may  direct  its  counsel  to  defend 
Members  of  the  Senate  in  civil  actions  relat- 
ing to  their  official  responsibilities:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolvat,  That  the  Senate  Legal  Counsel 
is  directed  to  represent  Senator  Lugar  and 
Senator  Quayle  in  the  case  of  Edtoin  E. 
Datk  V.  Edvrin  J.  Simcox,  et  aL 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  114- 
AMENDING  THE  STANDING 
RULES  OF  THE  SENATE 

Mr.  HATCH  submitted  the  foUowng 
resolution;  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion: 

S.  Res.  114 

Resolved,  That  rule  IV  of  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate  is  amended  as  follows: 

Strike  section  Kb)  and  insert  in  lieu  there- 
of the  following: 

■■fb)  Whenever  the  Senate  is  proceeding 
under  paragraph  2  of  rule  XXII.  the  read- 
ing of  the  Journal  must  be  approved  by 
unanimous  consent  of  the  Senate  as  being 
up-to-date." 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  116— 
AMENDING  THE  STANDING 
RULES  OP  THE  SENATE 

Mr.  HATCH  submitted  the  following 
resolution;  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion: 

S.  Res.  116 

Resolved,  That  rule  V  of  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate  is  amended  as  follows: 

Strike  section  1  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following: 

"1.  No  motion  to  suspend,  modify,  or 
amend  any  rule  or  any  part  thereof,  shall  be 
in  drder  without  two  weelis  notice  in  writing 
specifying  the  exact  nature  of  the  proposed 
change.  No  waiving  of  this  motion  is  in 
order  without  a  majority  approval  by  the 
Senate." 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  117— 

AMENDING       THE       STANDING 
RULES  OP  THE  SENATE 

Mr.  HATCH  submitted  the  following 
resolution;  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion: 

S.  Res.  117 

Resolved,  That  rule  V  of  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate  is  amended  as  follows: 

Strike  section  1  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following: 

"1.  No  motion  to  suspend,  modify,  or 
amend  any  rule  or  any  part  thereof,  shall  be 
in  Order  without  six  days  notice  in  writing 
specifying  the  exact  nature  of  the  proposed 
change.  No  waiving  of  this  motion  is  in 
order  without  a  majority  approval  by  the 
Senate." 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  118— 
AMENDING  THE  STANDING 
RULSS  OF  THE  SENATE 

Mr.  HATCH  submitted  the  following 
resolution:  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion: 

s.  Res.  118 

Resolved,  That  rule  V  of  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate  is  amended  as  follows: 

Strike  tection  1  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following: 

"1.  No  motion  to  suspend,  modify,  or 
amend  aoy  rule  or  any  part  thereof,  shall  be 
in  order  without  five  days  notice  in  writing 
specifying  the  exact  nature  of  the  proposed 
change.  No  waiving  of  this  motion  is  in 
order  without  a  majority  approval  by  the 
Senate." 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  119- 

AMENDING       THE       STANDING 
RULES  OF  THE  SENATE 

Mr.  HATCH  submitted  the  foUowing 
resolution;  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion: 

s.  Res.  119 

Resolved,  That  rule  V  of  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate  is  amended  as  follows: 

Strike  (ection  1  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following: 

"1.  No  motion  to  suspend,  modify,  or 
amend  any  rule  or  any  part  thereof,  shall  be 
in  order  without  four  days  notice  in  writing 
specifying  the  exact  nature  of  the  proposed 
change.  No  waiving  of  this  motion  is  in 
order  without  a  majority  approval  by  the 
Senate." 


SENATE         RESOLUTION  120— 

AMENDING       THE       STANDING 
RULEJS  OF  THE  SENATE 

Mr.  HATCH  submitted  the  following 
resolution;  which  was  referred  to  the 
Commititee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion: 

S.  Res.  120 

Resolved,  That  rule  V  of  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate  is  amended  as  follows: 

Strike  section  1  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following: 

"1.  No  motion  to  suspend,  modify,  or 
amend  any  rule  or  any  part  thereof,  shall  be 
in  order  without  three  days  notice  in  writing 
specifying  the  exact  nature  of  the  proposed 
change.  No  waiving  of  this  motion  is  in 
order  without  a  majority  approval  by  the 
Senate." 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  121- 
AMENDING  THE  STANDING 
RULES  OF  THE  SENATE 

Mr.  HATCH  submitted  the  following 
resolution;  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion: 

S.  Res.  121 

Resolvtd,  That  rule  V  of  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate  is  amended  as  follows: 

Strike  section  1  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following: 

"1.  No  motion  to  suspend,  modify,  or 
amend  any  rule  or  any  part  thereof,  shall  be 


in  order  without  two  days  notice  in  writing 
specifying  the  exact  nature  of  the  proposed 
change.  No  waiving  of  this  motion  is  in 
order  without  a  majority  approval  by  the 
Senate." 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  122- 
AMENDING  THE  STANDING 
RULES  OF  THE  SENATE 

Mr.  HATCH  submitted  the  following 
resolution;  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion: 

S.  Res.  122 

Resolved,  That  rule  V  of  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate  is  amended  as  follows: 

Strike  section  1  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following: 

"1.  No  motion  to  suspend,  modify,  or 
amend  any  rule  or  any  part  thereof,  shall  be 
in  order  without  one  week  notice  in  writing 
specifying  the  exact  nature  of  the  proposed 
change.  No  waiving  of  this  motion  is  in 
order  without  a  majority  approval  by  the 
Senate." 


SENATE         RESOLUTION  123— 

AMENDING       THE       STANDING 
RULES  OP  THE  SENATE 

Mr.  HATCH  submitted  the  following 
resolution;  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion: 

S.  Res.  123 

Resolved,  That  rule  V  of  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate  is  amended  as  follows: 

Strike  section  2  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following: 

"2.  The  rules  of  the  Senate  shall  not  con- 
tinue from  one  Congress  to  the  next  Con- 
gress without  a  majority  approval  by  the 
Senate." 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  124— 

AMENDING       THE       STANDING 
RULES  OP  THE  SENATE 

Mr.  HATCH  submitted  the  following 
resolution;  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion: 

S.  Res.  124 

Resolved,  That  rule  IV  of  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate  is  amended  as  follows: 
In  section  1,  strike  "unless  by  nondebatable 
motion  the  reading  shall  be  waived,  the 
question  being  'Shall  the  Journal  stand  ap- 
proved to  date?' " 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  125— 

AMENDING       THE       STANDING 
RULES  OF  THE  SENATE 

Mr.  HATCH  submitted  the  following 
resolution;  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion: 

S.  Res.  125 

Resolved,  That  rule  II  of  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate  is  amended  as  follows: 

Strike  section  3  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following: 

"3.  The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  shall  send 
copies  of  the  following  recommended  forms 
to  the  Governor  and  secretary  of  State  of 
each  State  where  an  election  is  about  to 


take  place  and  shall  publish  in  a  statewide 
or  several  local  papers  or  if  an  appointment 
is  to  be  made  so  that  the  governor  and  sec- 
retary of  state  of  each  State  and  the  general 
public  may  use  such  forms  If  they  see  fit." 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  126— 

AMENDING       THE       STANDING 
RULES  OF  THE  SENATE 

Mr.  HATCH  submitted  the  following 
resolution;  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion: 

S.  Res.  126 

Resolved,  That  rule  XXXV  of  the  Stand- 
ing Rules  of  the  Senate  is  amended  as  fol- 
lows: 

Strike  clause  1,  subsection  (a)  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof: 

"No  Member,  officer  or  employee  of  the 
Senate,  or  the  spouse  or  dependent  thereof, 
shall  knowingly  accept,  directly  or  indirect- 
ly, any  gift  or  gifts  from  any  foreign  nation- 
al." 

Strike  section  1,  subsection  (c),  paragraph 
(4). 


SENATE         RESOLUTION  127— 

AMENDING       THE       STANDING 
RULES  OP  THE  SENATE 

Mr.  HATCH  submitted  the  following 
resolution;  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion: 

S.  Res.  127 

Resolved,  That  rule  XXXV  of  the  Stand- 
ing Rules  of  the  Senate  is  amended  as  fol- 
lows: 

Strike  section  1.  paragraph  (2)  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof: 

"a  corporation,  labor  organization,  or 
other  organization  which  maintains  a  sepa- 
rate segregated  fund  for  political  purposes 
(within  the  meaning  of  section  321  of  the 
Federal  Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971  (2 
U.S.C.  441b).  a  person  who  is  an  officer  or 
director  of  such  corporation,  labor  organiza- 
tion, or  other  organization,  or  who  previous- 
ly held  such  a  position  within  the  last  48 
months,  or  a  person  who  has  been  employed 
or  retained  by  such  corporation,  labor  orga- 
nization or  other  organization,  or  who  held 
such  a  position  within  the  last  48  months, 
for  the  purpose  of  influencing  legislation 
before  the  Congress." 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  128- 
AMENDING  THE  STANDING 
RULES  OP  THE  SENATE 

Mr.  HATCH  submitted  the  following 
resolution;  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion: 

S.  Res.  128 

Resolved,  That  rule  XXXIII  of  the  Stand- 
ing Rules  of  the  Senate  is  amended  as  fol- 
lows: 

Strike  paragraph  1  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof: 

"10  calendar  days  prior  to  a  scheduled 
recess  or  adjournment  of  the  Senate,  a  two- 
thirds  majority  of  Members  must  be  on  the 
Senate  floor  in  order  for  a  roUcall  vote  to  be 
conducted." 


SENATE         RESOLUTION  12»— 

AMENDING       THE       STANDING 
RULES  OP  THE  SENATE 

Mr.  HATCH  submitted  the  foUowhig 
resolution;  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion: 

S.  Res.  129 

Resolved,  That  rule  XI.  section  2,  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  is  amended  as 
follows: 

At  the  end  of  section  2.  strike  the  period, 
and  insert  the  following:  ",  within  twelve 
months." 


SENATE         RESOLUTION  ISO- 

AMENDING       THE       STANDING 
RULES  OP  THE  SENATE 

Mr.  HATCH  submitted  the  foUowhig 
resolution:  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion: 

S.  Res.  130 

Resolved,  That  rule  XI,  section  2,  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  is  amended  as 
follows: 

At  the  end  of  section  2.  strike  the  period, 
and  insert  the  following:  ",  within  one  hun- 
dred twenty  days." 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  131— 

AMENDING       THE       STANDING 
RULES  OP  THE  SENATE 

Mr.  HATCH  submitted  the  following 
resolution;  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion: 

s.  Res.  131 

Resolved,  That  rule  XI,  section  2,  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  is  amended  as 
follows: 

At  the  end  of  section  2,  strike  the  period, 
and  insert  the  following:  ",  within  ninety 
days." 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  132— 

AMENDING       THE       STANDING 
RULES  OF  THE  SENATE 

Mr.  HATCH  submitted  the  following 
resolution;  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion: 

S.  Res.  132 

Resolved,  That  rule  XI.  section  2.  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  is  amended  as 
follows: 

At  the  end  of  section  2.  strike  the  period, 
and  insert  the  following: 

",  within  sixty  days." 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  133— 
AMENDING  THE  STANDING 
RULES  OP  THE  SENATE 

Mr.  HATCH  submitted  the  following 
resolution;  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion: 

S.  Res.  133 

Resolved,  That  rule  X,  section  2.  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  be  amended 
as  follows: 
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ttrike  all  of  neUoa  3  and  Insert  in  lieu 
ttMnofttwfollowiiv: 

"All  moUoiM  to  ctaance  auch  order,  or  to 
mocaed  to  the  coniideraUon  of  other  busi- 
,  are  debatable." 


SENATE         RESOLUTION         134— 
AMENDINO       THE       STANDING 
RULES  OF  THE  SENATE 
Mr.  HATCH  submitted  the  foUowing 
resolution:  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion: 

aRB.134 

Ruolved.  That  rule  X.  section  1.  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  is  amended  as 
follows: 

Strike  "two-thirds"  and  insert  "a  majori- 
ty" 

to  Improve  the  procedure  concerning  spe- 
cial orders. 

That  Rule  X.  Section  1.  of  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate  is  amended  as  follows: 

Strike  "two-thirds"  and  insert  "three- 
fifths". 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  135- 
AMENDINO  THE  STANDING 
RULES  OF  THE  SENATE 

Mr.  HATCH  submitted  the  following 
resolution:  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion: 

S.  Res.  135 

Jtetolved.  That  rule  XXXII  of  the  Stand- 
ing Rules  of  the  Senate  is  amended  as  fol- 
lows:   

Strike  all  of  rule  XXXll  and  Insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  followlnr  "The  President  of  the 
United  States  shall,  receive  on  a  bi-monthly 
basla.  an  authenticated  transcript  of  the 
public  executive  records  of  the  Senate." 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  136- 
AMENDING  THE  STANDING 
RULES  OF  THE  SENATE 

Mr.  HATCH  submitted  the  following 
resolution:  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion: 

S.  Ris.  136 

Jtesoltied.  That  rule  XXXII  of  the  Stand- 
ing Rules  of  the  Senate  is  amended  as  fol- 
lows:   

Strike  all  of  rule  XXXII  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

"The  President  of  the  United  States  shall. 
from  time  to  time.  t>e  furnished  with  an  au- 
thenticated transcript  of  the  public  execu- 
tive records  of  the  Senate,  but  no  futher  ex- 
tract from  the  Executive  Journal  shall  be 
furnished  by  the  Secretary,  except  by  spe- 
cial order  of  the  Senate:  and  all  papers 
trannnltted  to  the  Senate  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  and  finally  acted  upon 
by  the  Senate,  shall  be  delivered  from  the 
offices  of  the  Secretary  without  an  order  of 
the  Senate  for  that  purpose." 


Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion: 

S.  Rn.  137 

ReMolved,  That  rule  XXXV  of  the  Stand- 
ing Rules  of  the  Senate  is  amended  as  fol- 
lows: 

Strike  clause  1.  subsection  (a)  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof: 

"No  Member,  officer  or  employee  of  the 
Senate,  or  the  spouse  or  dependent  thereof, 
shall  knowingly  accept,  directly  or  indirect- 
ly, any  gift  or  gifts  having  an  aggregate 
value  exceeding  $75  during  a  calendar  year 
directly  or  indirectly  from  any  person,  orga- 
nization, or  corporation  having  direct  inter- 
est in  legislation  t>efore  the  Congress  or 
from  any  foreign  national  unless,  in  an  un- 
usual case,  a  waiver  is  granted  by  the  Select 
Committee  on  Ethics.  In  determining 
whether  an  individual  has  accepted  any  gift 
or  gifts  having  an  aggregate  value  exceeding 
$75  during  a  calendar  year  from  any  person, 
organization,  or  corporation,  there  may  be 
deducted  the  aggregate  value  gifts  (other 
than  gifts  described  in  subparagraph  (c) 
given  by  such  individual  to  such  person,  or- 
ganization, or  corporation  during  that  cal- 
endar year." 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  137— 
AMENDING  THE  STANDING 
RULES  OF  THE  SENATE 

Mr.  HATCH  submitted  the  following 
resolution:  which  was  referred  to  the 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  138- 
AMENDING  THE  STANDING 
RULES  OF  THE  SENATE 

Mr.  HATCH  submitted  the  following 
resolution;  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion: 

S.  Res.  138 

Reaolved,  That  rule  XXXV  of  the  Stand- 
ing Rules  of  the  Senate  is  amended  as  fol- 
lows: 

Strike  clause  1.  subsection  (a)  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof: 

"No  Member,  officer  or  employee  of  the 
Senate,  or  the  spouse  or  dependent  thereof, 
shall  knowingly  accept,  directly  or  indirect- 
ly, any  gift  or  gifts  having  an  aggregate 
value  exceeding  $50  during  a  calendar  year 
directly  or  indirectly  from  any  person,  orga- 
nization, or  corporation  having  direct  inter- 
est in  legislation  before  the  Congress  or 
from  any  foreign  national  unless,  in  an  un- 
usual case,  a  waiver  is  granted  by  the  Select 
Committee  on  Ethics.  In  determining 
whether  an  individual  has  accepted  any  gift 
or  gifts  having  an  aggregate  value  exceeding 
$50  during  a  calendar  year  from  any  person, 
orgaaizatton,  or  corporation,  there  may  be 
deducted  the  aggregate  value  gifts  (other 
than  gifts  described  in  subparagraph  (c) 
given  by  such  individual  to  such  person,  or- 
ganisation, or  corporation  during  that  cal- 
endar year." 


ly,  any  gift  or  gifts  having  an  aggregate 
value  exceeding  $40  during  a  calendar  year 
directly  or  indirectly  from  any  person,  orga- 
nisation, or  corporation  having  direct  inter- 
est in  legislation  before  the  Congress  or 
from  any  foreign  national  unless,  in  an  un- 
usual case,  a  waiver  is  granted  by  the  Select 
Committee  on  Ethics.  In  determining 
whether  aa  individual  has  accepted  any  gift 
or  gifts  having  an  aggregate  value  exceeding 
$40  during  a  calendar  year  from  any  person, 
organization,  or  corporation,  there  may  be 
deducted  the  aggregate  value  of  gifts  (other 
than  gifts  described  in  subparagraph  (c) 
given  by  svch  individual  to  such  person,  or- 
ganization, or  corporation  during  that  cal- 
endar yean" 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  139- 
AMENDING  THE  STANDING 
RULES  OP  THE  SENATE 

Mr.  HATCH  submitted  the  following 
resolution;  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion: 

S.  Res.  139 

Retolved,  That  rule  XXXV  of  the  Stand- 
ing Rules  of  the  Senate  is  amended  as  fol- 
lows: 

Strike  clause  1,  subsection  (a>  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof: 

"No  Member,  officer  or  employee  of  the 
Senate,  or  the  spouse  or  dependent  thereof, 
shall  knowingly  accept,  directly  or  Indirect- 


SENATE         RESOLUTION  140— 

AMENDING       THE       STANDING 
RULES  OP  THE  SENATE 

Mr.  HATCH  submitted  the  following 
resolution;  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion: 

JS.  Res.  140 
That  rule  XXXV  of  the  Stand- 
ing Rules  of  the  Senate  is  amended  as  fol- 
lows: 

Strike  clause  1.  subsection  (a)  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof: 

"No  Meanber,  officer  or  employee  of  the 
Senate,  or  the  spouse  or  dependent  thereof, 
shall  knowingly  accept,  directly  or  indirect- 
ly, any  gift  or  gifts  having  an  aggregate 
value  exceeding  $25  during  a  calendar  year 
directly  or  indirectly  from  any  person,  orga- 
nization, cr  corporation  having  direct  inter- 
est in  legislation  before  the  Congress  or 
from  any  foreign  national  unless,  in  an  un- 
usual case,  a  waiver  is  granted  by  the  Select 
Committee  on  Ethics.  In  determining 
whether  an  Individual  has  accepted  any  gift 
or  gifts  having  an  aggregate  value  exceeding 
$25  during  a  calendar  year  from  any  person, 
organization,  or  corporation,  there  may  be 
deducted  ttie  aggregate  value  of  gifts  (other 
than  gifts  described  in  subparagraph  (c) 
given  by  such  individual  to  such  person,  or- 
ganization, or  corporation  during  that  cal- 
endar year." 

Strike  clause  1,  subsection  (c).  line  (3)  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof: 

"With  a  value  of  less  than  $10;" 


SENATE         RESOLUTION  141— 

AMENDING       THE       STANDING 
RULES  OF  THE  SENATE 

Mr.  HATCH  submitted  the  following 
resolution;  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion: 

S.  Res.  141 

Resolved,  To  Improve  the  Ethics  in  Gov- 
ernment Act. 

That  Rule  XXXV  of  the  Standing  Rules 
of  the  Senate  is  amended  as  follows: 

Strike  clause  1,  subsection  (a)  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof: 

"No  Member,  officer  or  employee  of  the 
Senate,  or  the  spouse  or  dependent  thereof, 
shall  knowingly  accept,  directly  or  indirect- 
ly, any  gift  or  gifts  from  any  foreign  nation- 
al unless,  in  an  unusual  case,  a  waiver  is 
granted  by  the  Select  Committee  on  Ethics. 


SENATE         RESOLUTION  142— 

AMENDING       THE       STANDING 
RULES  OP  THE  SENATE 

Mr.  HATCH  submitted  the  following 
resolution;  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion: 

S.  Res.  142 

Resolved,  That  Rule  XXXV  of  the  Stand- 
ing Rules  of  the  Senate  is  amended  as  fol- 
lows: 

Strike  Section  3  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof: 

"If  a  Member,  officer,  or  employee,  after 
exercising  reasonable  diligence  to  obtain  the 
information  necessary  to  comply  with  this 
rule,  unknowingly  accepts  a  gift  described  in 
paragraph  1,  such  Member,  officer,  or  em- 
ployee shall,  upon  learning  of  the  nature  of 
the  gift  and  its  sources,  return  the  gift,  or  if 
it  is  not  possible  to  return  the  gift,  reim- 
burse the  donor  for  the  value  of  the  gift, 
and  submit  a  written  report  detailing  such 
incident  to  the  Senate  Ethics  Committee 
within  48  hours  after  the  return  of  gift  or 
reimbursement  to  donor." 


SENATE         RESOLUTION  145— 

AMENDING       THE       STANDING 
RULES  OP  THE  SENATE 

Mr.  HATCH  submitted  the  foUowing 
resolution;  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion: 

S.  Res.  145 

Resolved,  That  Rule  XXVI,  paragraph 
7(aK3)  of  the  standing  rules  of  the  Senate  is 
amended  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  first  sentence  strike  the 
period  and  add  the  following.  ",  which  shall 
include  at  least  one  member  of  the  Minori- 
ty." 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  143- 
AMENDING  THE  STANDING 
RULES  OP  THE  SENATE 

Mr.  HATCH  submitted  the  following 
resolution;  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion: 

S.  Res.  143 

Resolved,  That  Rule  XXXV  of  the  Stand- 
ing Rules  of  the  Senate  is  amended  as  fol- 
lows: 

Strike  Section  3  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof: 

"If  a  Member,  officer,  or  employee,  after 
exercising  reasonable  diligence  to  obtain  the 
information  necessary  to  comply  with  this 
rule,  unluiowingly  accepts  a  gift  described  in 
paragraph  1,  such  Member,  officer,  or  em- 
ployee shall,  upon  learning  of  the  nature  of 
the  gift  and  its  sources,  return  the  gift,  or  if 
it  is  not  possible  to  return  the  gift,  reim- 
burse the  donor  for  the  value  of  the  gift, 
and  submit  a  written  report  detailing  such 
incident  to  the  Senate  Ethics  Committee  no 
later  than  6  months  after  the  return  of  gift 
or  reimbursement  to  donor." 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  144- 

AMENDING       THE       STANDING 
RULES  OP  THE  SENATE 

Mr.  HATCH  submitted  the  following 
resolution;  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion: 

S.  Res.  144 

Resolved,  That  Rule  XXVI.  paragraph 
5(c>  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  is 
amended  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  sentence  strike  the 
period  and  add  the  following:  ',  except  that 
a  witness  may  request  of  the  presiding  offi- 
cer on  grounds  of  distraction,  harassment, 
personal  safety,  or  physical  discomfort  that 
during  his  or  her  testimony  cameras,  media 
microphones,  and  lights  shall  not  be  direct- 
ed at  the  witness,  and  the  presiding  officer 
may  take  such  action  as  he  deems  appropri- 
ate." 


SENATE         RESOLUTION  149— 

AMENDING       THE       STANDING 
RULES  OP  THE  SENATE 

Mr.  HATCH  submitted  the  foUowing 
resolution;  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion: 

S.  Res.  149 

Resolved,  That  Rule  XIII  of  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate  is  amended  as  follows: 

FoUowing  "The  Parliamentarian  Emeritus 
of  the  Senate",  add  the  following: 

"A  person  qualified  to  provide  audio  loop 
service  for  persons  with  hearing  impair- 
ments." 


SENATE         RESOLUTION  146— 

AMENDING       THE       STANDING 
RULES  OP  THE  SENATE 

Mr.  HATCH  submitted  the  foUowing 
resolution;  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion: 

S.  Res.  146 

Resolved,  That  Rule  XXVI,  paragraph 
5(b)  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  is 
amended  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  paragraph  add  the  fol- 
lowing new  sentences:  "Any  witness  may 
submit  to  the  chairman,  no  later  than  24 
hours  in  advance  of  a  hearing,  a  written  re- 
quest to  be  examined  in  closed  or  open  ses- 
sion. The  chairman  shall  inform  the  com- 
mittee of  the  request,  and  the  committee 
shall  take  such  action  in  accordance  with 
the  above  closed  session  procedures  as  it 
deems  appropriate." 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  147— 

AMENDING       THE       STANDING 
RULES  OP  THE  SENATE 

Mr.  HATCH  submitted  the  following 
resolution;  which  was  referred  to  the 
Conunittee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion: 

S.  Res.  147 

Resolved.  That  Rule  XXXIII  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  is  amended  as 
follows: 

At  the  end  of  Section  2.  add  the  following 
new  section: 

"3.  The  Senate  shall  have  installed  a  ramp 
for  persons  with  physical  impairments  to 
allow  for  accessibility  to  the  Senate  gal- 
lery." 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  ISO- 

AMENDING       THE       STANDING 
RULES  OP  THE  SENATE 

Mr.  HATCH  submitted  the  foUowing 
resolution;  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion: 

S.  Res.  150 

Resolved,  That  Rule  IV  of  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate  is  amended  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  section  one  add  the  follow- 
ing: "(d)  The  proceedings  of  the  Senate 
shall  be  briefly  and  accurately  stated  on  the 
Journal  and  shall  be  assured  a  single  copy  is 
made  available  through  the  Secretary's 
office  so  that  blind  citizens  shall  have  i 
to  its  contents." 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  148- 
AMENDING  THE  STANDING 
RULES  OP  THE  SENATE 

Mr.  HATCH  submitted  the  following 
resolution;  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion: 

S.  Res.  148 

Resolved.  That  Rule  XXIX  of  the  Stand- 
ing Rules  of  the  Senate  is  amended  as  fol- 
lows: 

At  the  end  of  Section  6  add  the  following: 

"7.  During  executive  sessions  of  the 
Senate,  the  Secretary  shall  assure  the  provi- 
sion of  sign  language  interpretation  for  per- 
sons who  are  deaf  or  hearing  impaired." 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  151— 
AMENDING  THE  STANDING 
RULES  OP  THE  SENATE 

Mr.  HATCH  submitted  the  foUowing 
resolution;  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion: 

S.  Res.  151 

Resolved.  That  Rule  XXVIII  of  the  Stand- 
ing Rules  of  the  Senate  is  amended  as  fol- 
lows: 

At  the  end  of  Section  6  add  the  following: 
"7.  Each  conference  committee  shall  assure 
the  provision  of  sign  language  interpreta- 
tion for  persons  who  are  deaf  or  hearing  im- 
paired during  all  committee  sponsored 
events." 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  152- 

AMENDING       THE       STANDING 
RULES  OP  THE  SENATE 

Mr.  HATCH  submitted  the  foUowing 
resolution;  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion: 

S.  Res.  152 

Resolved,  That  Rule  XIX  of  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate  is  amended  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  Section  8  add  the  following: 
"9.  During  the  debate  of  the  Senate,  the 
Secretary  shall  assure  the  provision  of  audio 
loops  for  persons  with  hearing  impair- 
ments." 


SENATE         RESOLUTION  153— 

AMENDING       THE       STANDING 
RULES  OP  THE  SENATE 

Mr.  HATCH  submitted  the  foUowing 
resolution;  which  was  referred  to  the 
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Conunittee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
Uon: 

S.  Rb.  153 

ReaoiMd.  That  Rule  XVI  of  the  Standing 
RuI«B  of  the  Senate  is  amended  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  Section  13  add  the  follow- 
ing: "14.  Each  committee  shall  assure  the 
provisimi  of  audio  loops  for  persons  with 
beartnc  impairments." 


SENATE         RESOLUTION  154- 

AMENDING       THE       STANDING 
RULES  OF  THE  SE^f  ATE 

Mr.  HATCH  submitted  the  following 
resolution;  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion: 

S.  Rss.  154 

Reaolved.  That  Rule  XXXIII  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  be  amended 
as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  Rule  XXXIII  add  the  fol- 
lowing new  section:  "3.  No  smoking  shall  be 
permitted  in  any  area  of  the  Senate  Wing  of 
the  Capitol  which  is  under  the  supervision 
of  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  with  the  exception 
of  personal  offices." 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  155- 
AMENDING  THE  STANDING 
RULES  OF  THE  SENATE 

Mr.  HATCH  submitted  the  following 
resolution;  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion: 

S.  Res.  155 

Rendved,  That  Rule  XXVI  of  the  Stand- 
ing Rules  of  the  Senate  is  amended  as  fol- 
lows: At  the  end  of  Section  11(c)  add  the  fol- 
lowing new  provision: 

"(d)  Each  such  report  shall  contain— 

(1)  an  evaluation,  made  by  such  conunit- 
tee. of  the  impact  the  bill  or  joint  resolution 
would  have  on  the  family.  The  evaluation 
shall  include  (a)  the  impact  the  legislation 
has  on  the  role  of  family  responsibility:  (b) 
the  Impact  the  legislation  has  on  promoting 
the  stability  of  the  family  or  promotes  the 
separation  or  fragmentation  of  family  ties; 
(c)  the  impact  the  legislation  has  on  allow- 
ing families  to  choose  among  a  range  of 
services;  (d)  the  impact  the  legislation  has 
on  the  prevention  of  problems  for  families 
or  is  it  primarily  aimed  at  crisis  interven- 
tion: (e)  the  budgetary  impact  the  legisla- 
tion will  have  on  the  family: 

(2)  in  lieu  of  such  evaluation,  a  statement 
of  the  reasons  why  compliance  by  the  com- 
mittee with  the  requirements  of  clause  ( 1 )  is 
impracticable." 


SENATE         RESOLUTION  156- 

AMENDING       THE       STANDING 
RULES  OP  THE  SENATE 

lb.  HATCH  submitted  the  following 
resolution;  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion: 

S.  Rts.  156 
Retolved,    That    the    Senate    direct    the 
Senate   Legislative   Counsel    to   revise    the 
Standing   Rules  of  the  Senate   such   that 
they  are  gender  neutral. 


NOTICES  OP  HEARINGS 

COMMITTEE  ON  ElfERGY  AND  NATURAL 
RESOURCES 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  lilte  to  announce  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Senate  and  the  public 
that  a  field  hearing  has  been  sched- 
uled before  the  full  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

The  first  hearing  will  take  place  Sat- 
urday, February  28.  1987.  at  9  a.m.,  in 
Tasker  Arena,  Hobbs  High  School 
Complex,  800  N.  Jefferson  in  Hobbs, 
NM.  The  second  hearing  will  take 
place  on  Monday,  March  2,  1987,  at  9 
a.m.,  at  the  San  Juan  Community  Col- 
lege Theater,  4601  College  Boulevard, 
in  Farmington,  NM. 

The  purpose  of  these  hearings  is  to 
receive  testimony  concerning  the  via- 
bility of  the  domestic  oil  and  gas  in- 
dustry. 

Those  wishing  to  submit  written 
statements  for  the  Record  should 
send  them  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources,  U.S. 
Senate,  SD-364  Dirksen  Senate  Office 
Building,  Washington,  DC  20510.  For 
further  information,  please  contact 
Mitch  Foushee,  legislative  assistant  to 
Senator  Bingaman,  at  (202)  224-5521 
or  Betsy  Moler,  senior  counsel  to  the 
committee,  at  (202)  224-0612. 

COMMITTEE  ON  AGRICULTURE,  NUTRITION.  AND 
FORESTRY 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
announce  that  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture, Nutrition,  and  Forestry  will 
meet  on  Wednesday,  February  25,  1987 
at  10  a.m.  in  SR-332  to  consider  pend- 
ing committee  business. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  AGRICULTURAL  CREDIT 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
announce  that  the  Subcommittee  on 
Agricultural  Credit  of  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forest- 
ry will  hold  a  hearing  on  the  status  of 
the  farm  credit  system.  The  hearing 
will  be  held  on  Thursday,  February  26, 
1987  from  9:30  a.m.  to  11:30  a.m.  and 
from  2  p.m.  to  4:30  p.m.  in  room  SR- 
332.  Senator  Boren  will  preside.  For 
further  information  please  contact 
Kellye  Eversole  at  224-4721. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  ENERGY  RESEARCH  AND 
DEVELOPMENT 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  announce  for  the  information 
of  the  Senate  and  the  public  that 
hearings  on  renewable  energy  policy 
have  been  scheduled  before  the  Sub- 
committee on  Energy  Research  and 
Development. 

These  hearings  will  take  place  on 
Tuesday,  March  24,  1987  at  2:30  p.m. 
and  on  Thursday,  March  26,  1987  at 
2:30  p.m.  in  room  SD-366  in  the 
Senate  Dirksen  Office  Building  in 
Washington,  DC. 

The  purpose  of  this  hearing  is  to  re- 
ceive testimony  concerning  the  cur- 
rent status  of  renewable  energy  tech- 
nologies in  our  national  energy  policy. 

Those  wishing  to  submit  written  tes- 
timony should  address  it  to  the  Com- 


mittee on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. Subcommittee  on  Energy  Re- 
search and  Development,  U.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  DC  20510. 

For  further  information,  please  con- 
tact Cheryl  Moss  at  (202)  224-7569. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES 
TO  MEET 

COMf  ITTEE  ON  FOREIGN  RELATIONS 

Mr.  HYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations,  be  author- 
ized to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  on  Thursday,  February  19, 
1987,  to  mark  up  Ex.  94-2  Threshold 
Test  Ban  Treaty  and  Peaceful  Nuclear 
Explosions  Treaty  (TTBT/PNET). 

The  rtlESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  ON  COMMERCE.  SCIENCE,  AND 
TRANSPORTATION 

Mr.  BfYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimai^  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Gommerce,  Science,  and  Trans- 
portation. Subcommittee  on  Science. 
Technology,  and  Space,  be  authorized 
to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  on  Thursday.  February  19. 
1987.  to  hold  hearings  on  the  Presi- 
dent's proposed  budget  request  for 
fiscal  year  1988.  for  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration,  fo- 
cusing an  space  science  and  applica- 
tion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  HOUSING  AND  URBAN 
AFFAIRS 

Mr.  HYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs, 
be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  ses- 
sion of  the  Senate  on  Thursday.  Feb- 
ruary 191,  1987,  to  resume  hearings  on 
proposed  authorizations  of  housing 
and  community  development  pro- 
grams administered  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment and  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


LEGAL  SERVICES  CORPORATION 
PRESIDENT  SHOULD  RESIGN 

•  Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President, 
last  week,  at  the  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation's board  of  Governors'  meeting 
in  New  Orleans,  the  chairman  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  Legal  Serv- 
ices Corporation,  W.  Clark  Durant,  de- 
livered an  incredible  speech  calling  for 
the  elimination  of  the  Legal  Services 
Corporation.  The  speech  also  called 
for  a  deregulation  of  the  legal  profes- 
sion, a  repeal  of  laws  barring  the  prac- 
tice of  law  by  nonattorneys,  and  sug- 
gested   that    low-income    individuals 


could  utilize  lay  advocates,  rather 
than  attorneys,  to  resolve  their  legal 
problems. 

Mr.  Durant  is,  of  course,  entitled  to 
espouse  whatever  views  he  chooses  re- 
gaj-ding  general  issues  relating  to  the 
legal  profession. 

However,  as  chairman  of  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  Legal  Services  Cor- 
poration, his  call  for  elimination  of 
the  Legal  Services  Corporation  is  in 
direct  conflict  with  his  obligations  and 
responsibilities  to  support  this  vital 
program. 

Mr.  President,  over  the  years.  I  have 
been  deeply  involved  both  in  legisla- 
tion establishing  and  strengthening 
the  Legal  Services  Corporation  and  in 
the  "advise  and  consent"  responsibil- 
ities of  the  Senate  with  respect  to 
nominations  of  individuals  to  serve  on 
the  board  of  directors  of  the  Legal 
Services  Corporation.  The  positions  on 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Legal 
Services  Corporation  are  not  ordinary 
executive  branch  positions.  Members  of 
the  board  of  directors  of  the  Corpora- 
tion do  not  serve  as  advisers  or  coun- 
selors to  the  President.  Nor  are  they 
charged,  as  is  the  case  of  most  nomi- 
nees, with  the  responsibility  of  carry- 
ing out  the  President's  policies  with 
respect  to  this  program. 

The  Legal  Services  Corporation  is  an 
independent  entity,  and  each  member 
of  the  board  of  directors  of  this  unique 
program  is  charged  with  a  fiduciary 
responsibility  to  support  the  Corpora- 
tion. 

Mr.  Durant  understood  that  respon- 
sibility when  he  came  before  the 
Senate  in  1984  for  confirmation. 

In  response  to  detailed  questions 
which  I  submitted  in  writing  to  each 
individual  nominated  to  serve  on  the 
Legal  Services  Corporation  board  of 
directors,  Mr.  Durant  stated  that  he 
had  "no  reservations  about  supporting 
the  provisions  of  the  act"  and  that  as 
a  board  member,  "I  have  a  fiduciary 
duty  to  the  Corporation  under  the 
act."  Mr.  Durant  also  stated  in  answer 
to  my  questions  that  he  was  'commit- 
ted to  supporting  the  delivery  of  legal 
services  to  the  poor  through  the  Cor- 
poration and  its  grantees." 

Based  upon  the  speech  he  delivered 
in  New  Orleans,  it  is  evident  that  Mr. 
Durant  no  longer  holds  those  views. 
He  should  therefore  resign  as  chair- 
man of  the  Legal  Services  Corporation 
board  of  directors,  and  from  the  board 
itself.  He  obviously  lacks  the  commit- 
ment to  the  Legal  Services  Corpora- 
tion Act  which  is  required  for  each 
and  every  board  member.  His  continu- 
ation as  chairman  under  these  circum- 
stances is  unconscionable  and  a  gross 
injustice  to  the  millions  of  low-income 
Americans  who  look  to  the  legal  serv- 
ices program  for  access  to  the  judicial 
system. 

Mr.  President,  Eugene  C.  Thomas, 
president  of  the  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation, delivered  a  strong  response  to 


Mr.  Duranfs  ABA  speech,  calling  for 
his  resignation.  I  ask  that  a  copy  of 
the  statement  of  Mr.  Thomas  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record  at  this  point. 
The  statement  follows: 

ABA  President  Says  Legal  Services  Corpo- 
ration (Chairman  Should  Resign  Due  to 
Conflict  of  Interest 

New  Orleans,  February  13.— American 
Bar  Association  President  Eugene  C. 
Thomas  today  said  W.  Clark  Durant  should 
resign  from  being  chairman  of  the  board  of 
the  federal  Legal  Services  Corporation, 
saying  Durant  has  a  conflict  of  Interest. 

"If  he  wishes  to  commit  himself  to  a  zero 
budget,  to  a  removal  of  the  footings  and 
foundations  from  beneath  the  Legal  Serv- 
ices Corporation,  that's  his  privilege.  Its  a 
free  country  and  we're  all  entitled  to 
espouse  our  ideas.  But  he  should  not  do 
that  and  at  the  same  time  hold  the  responsi- 
ble position  of  chairman  of  the  board  or 
even  of  a  director  of  the  corporation  where 
his  obligation  is  to  accomplish  the  purposes 
of  the  entity,  and  the  purposes  are  to  serve 
the  poor  and  to  make  the  system  work." 

Thomas  pointed  out  that  he  was  expess- 
ing  his  own  view,  and  not  a  position  taken 
by  the  ABA. 

Thomas  called  Duranfs  suggestion,  made 
yesterday  In  remarks  to  the  ABA  Board  of 
Governors,  an  "incredible  and  dangerous 
proposal,  of  all  things  in  the  Bicentennial 
year  of  our  Constitution." 

LSC  provides  federal  support  for  civil 
legal  assistance  programs  for  tx)or  persons, 
and  Thomas  said  "the  Constitution  presup- 
poses that  we  shall  protect  the  dignity  of  all 
people  here  and  that  includes  the  poor  and 
that  necessitates  legal  services  as  legal  serv- 
ices may  be  required  by  the  poor." 

"To  have  the  chairman  of  this  board 
charged  with  this  responsibility  by  the 
people  of  America  under  duly  enacted  legis- 
lation—to have  that  chairman  stand  up  and 
propose  again  at  this  hour  zero  funding  and 
to  applaud  it  as  an  heroic,  courageous  posi- 
tion is  startling  and  disturbing  to  me.  I  want 
to  say  here  that  every  effort  that  I  can 
bring  to  bear  will  be  made  to  defeat  that  [x>- 
sition,  and  every  effort  that  the  American 
Bar  Association  can  bring  to  bear  will  be 
brought  to  protect  the  program  of  legal 
services  for  the  poor  ...  to  make  America 
work  for  all  its  people." 

Thomas  characterized  the  arguments 
made  by  Durant  as  "dangerous  and  mislead- 
ing persuasive  bits  of  sophistry  designed  to 
suggest  that  the  solution  for  poor  people  is 
to  send  them  into  the  marketplace  of  Amer- 
ica to  compete  for  legal  services  on  the  basis 
that  one  would  compete  for  any  offered 
service  or  commodity  in  this  land.  The  idea 
that  these  poor  people  should  go  out  in  a 
world  where  they  would  have  to  provide 
funds  for  services  that  they  need  desperate- 
ly" is  "absurd  and  illogical."  said  Thomas. 

Thomas  spoke  at  a  news  conference 
during  the  ABAs  1987  Midyear  Meeting  in 
New  Orleans,  scheduled  to  run  through 
Tuesday.* 
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AFGHANISTAN:  LETTERS  FROM 
THE  STATE  OP  COLORADO 

•  Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
last  December  the  brutal  Soviet  occu- 
pation of  Afghanistan  entered  its 
eighth  year.  The  horrible  condition  of 
human  rights  in  Afghanistan  was  re- 
cently described  in  a  United  Nations 


report  as:  ' 
Genocide." 

As  chairman  of  the  (x>ngressionEl 
task  force  on  Afghanistan.  I  have  re- 
ceived thousands  of  letters  from  Amer- 
icans across  the  Nation  who  are  out- 
raged at  the  senseless  atrocities  being 
committed  today  in  Afghanistan. 
Many  of  these  letters  are  from  Ameri- 
cans who  are  shocked  at  this  Nation's 
relative  silence  about  the  genocide 
taking  place  in  Afghanistan. 

In  the  weeks  and  months  ahead.  I 
plan  to  share  some  of  these  letters 
with  my  colleagues.  I  will  insert  into 
the  Record  two  letters  each  day  from 
various  States  in  the  Nation.  Today.  I 
submit  two  letters  from  the  State  of 
Colorado  and  ask  that  they  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  letters  follow: 

Dear  Honorable  Humphrey:  I  am  very 
upset  and  concerned  about  the  terrorism 
going  on  in  Afghanistan.  I  would  like  for 
this  to  stop  and  right  away.  This  problem  is 
bad  and  it's  not  right  for  us  Americans  to  sit 
back  and  do  nothing  about  it.  It  has  been 
going  on  about  7  years  now  and  it  is  terrible! 
If  it  were  up  to  me  and  If  I  had  the  power  I 
would  stop  it  right  now.  Please  sir,  try  to 
understand  and  consider  everything  said. 
They  have  no  way  to  defend  themselves  and 
it  seems  to  be  up  to  us  to  do  something 
about  it. 

Sincerely, 

Amy  B.  Fardulis. 

Boulder,  CO. 

Dear  Senator  Humphrey:  I  have  just  fin- 
ished reading  the  shocking  article,  "Agony 
in  Afghanistan  "  in  the  March,  1986  issue  of 
Reader's  Digest.  I  am  incensed  and  outraged 
at  the  obvious  strategy  of  the  Soviet  Union 
to  systematically  exterminate  the  people  of 
Afghanistan.  I  would  encourage  and  support 
whatever  extreme  measure  our  country  can 
bring  to  bear  to  put  a  stop  to  such  inexcus- 
able carnage.  I  even  found  myself  saying 
aloud  as  I  read  the  article  that  we  should 
promise  the  Soviets  that  unless  they  with- 
draw their  troops  entirely  from  Afghanistan 
within  3  months,  they  would  face  certain 
military  attack  from  the  United  States  with 
utterly  devastating  consequences  to  their 
country.  And  keep  the  promise.  Wouldn't 
we  act  if  it  were  happening  in  Florida  or 
California  or  Minnesota?  Are  Afghanistans 
any  less  human?  Where  will  it  stop?  And  If 
we  dont  act  to  stop  it.  then  pray  tell,  who 
will?  Perhaps  I'm  overreacting,  and  then 
again,  perhaps  as  a  nation  we've  been  un- 
derreacting.  Ill  grant  that  right  now  I'm 
angry.  But  sometimes  anger  is  the  only  ra- 
tional response  to  such  barbaric  inhumanity 
and  mass  murder. 

Please,  sir.  do  whatever  you  can  to  hasten 
the  relief  of  the  tortured  people  in  Afghani- 
stan through  your  congressional  task  force. 
And  if  there  is  something  I  can  do  beyond 
praying  (which  is  itself  a  powerful  way  of 
effecting  change)  then  please  advise  me  of 
it,  and  I  too,  will  do  what  I  can. 

Thank  you  for  listening. 
Sincerely, 

Pastor  JoN  Schrag. 

Sterling,  C0.« 
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DBIOCRATIC   FOREIGN   POLICY 
AOBNDA  FOR  THE   lOOTH  CON- 


)MI 


•  Mr.  8ARBANBB.  Mr.  Preaident.  ear- 
lier tiita  afternoon  my  dtetlngulshed 
coUeacue,  the  etaalrman  of  the  Foreign 
RdatioiM  Coounlttee  and  senior  Sena- 
Ua  from  Rhode  IiUnd,  CLAnoiun 
Pbju  addreaeed  the  Woman's  National 
Democratic  Club,  where  he  presented 
hlB  vMon  of  a  Democratic  foreign 
policy  for  the  100th  Congress.  That 
policy,  he  said,  must  be  based  upon  a 
racotnltkm  that  "the  meet  effective 
foreign  policy  is  one  which  not  only 
■errcB  American  interests  but  which 
also  reflects  American  values,  and 
which  the  American  people  support." 
His  words  were  deeply  inspiring,  and  I 
ask  that  the  full  text  of  this  speech, 
together  with  the  fond  introduction 
by  Mrs.  Bethune  Church,  widow  of  the 
former  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
chairman.  Senator  Frank  Church,  be 
included  in  the  Racoao. 
The  material  f  oUows: 
IimoDOcno*  or  SmAXoa  Claiborwc  Pm. 
Bdokb  thb  Womak's  Natioral  Democrat- 
ic Club  bt  Brhuhs  Chttkch 
I've  known  CLAnoxm  Psix  since  he  was 
on  the  staff  of  the  Democratic  National 
Committee  before  he  was  elected  to  the 
Senate  in  1980.  a  special  year  in  all  our 
memories.  Tet  I  must  tell  you  that  I  read 
his  biocraphy  with  awe.  since  so  many 
things  about  Senator  Psix  I'm  sure  few  of 
us  know. 

We  first  met  when  he  came,  as  a  member 
of  the  DNC.  to  Idaho  in  1956  when,  at  age 
32.  my  husbimd.  Prank,  was  running  for  the 
Senate.  On  Cuasouts's  return  to  Washing- 
ton, he  predicted  to  skeptical.  Democrats 
that  Frank  would  win.  In  19&8,  Claiborme 
came  to  Frank,  who  was  indeed  Senator, 
and  asked  him  wtiat  he  thought  about  his 
running  for  the  Senate  from  Rhode  Island. 
nank  always  laughingly  told  of  his  advice: 
"Dont  run.  you  cant  win!" 

They  did  have  several  things  in  common: 
a  deep  determination  once  a  goal  was  set. 
complete  honesty  and  decency.  In  other 
ways  they  were,  oh  such  different  people, 
with  such  different  backgrounds,  yet  they 
were  special  friends.  I'm  so  pleased  to  be 
here  today. 

The  Senator  Pbll  I  Introduce  has  had  a 
title  change:  he's  Chairman  of  the  Foreign 
Relatkms  Committee.  He  came  to  this  posi- 
tion better  prepared  by  the  past  than  most 
chairmen  you  have  known.  His  family  was 
made  up  of  elected  officials  at  all  levels.  The 
family  motto  might  be  "public  service."  He 
graduated  from  St  George  School  in  Rhode 
Island.  Prineetoa  and  Columbia.  He  has  re- 
ceived 30  honorary  doctorates  and  has  been 
decorated  by  numerous  foreign  govern- 
ments. 

CLAiaoun  enlisted  in  the  Coast  Guard 
and  started  as  a  ship's  cook  four  months 
before  pearl  harbor.  He  was  commissioned 
aboard  ship,  serving  in  the  North  Atlantic 
and  SlcUy  where,  you  might  Imagine,  he  put 
his  talents  In  constructive  work  and  helped 
rebuild  tbelr  war-torn  fishing  Industry. 

He  was  arrested  three  times  by  fascist  gov- 
ernments and  three  times  by  Communist 
governments— even  handed  as  usual! 

He  served  seven  years  as  foreign  service 
officer  and  was  vice  president  of  the  Inter- 
naUonal  Rescue  Committee.  I  well  remem- 


ber Be  and  Nuala,  a  woman  of  special  grace, 
bacUmne  and  talent,  telling  casually  at 
dinner  of  helping  a  man  escape  by  putting 
him  in  the  trunk  of  their  car  and  Nuala 
driving  out  of  the  country,  while  CLAiaoam 
stayed  behind  covering  their  tracks.  As  you 
can  see.  neither  of  them  lacked  guts  and  he 
was  not  a  figurehead  on  the  rescue  commit- 
tee. 

Claibornk  Pell  was  a  rare  person,  an  aris- 
tocrat with  an  understanding  for  and  the 
tnist  of  the  eletropate  he  serves:  an  intellec- 
tual with  a  knowledge  of  the  finite  re- 
sources of  this  planet  and  a  deep  feeling 
that  we  are  fast  destroying  and  area  that 
might  be  our  last  supplier  of  the  future,  the 
sea. 

He's  fought  for  a  seabed  treaty,  and  many 
proposals  to  insure  peaceful  use  of  the 
oceans.  He  strives  mightily  and  with  present 
hearings  to  try  to  find  roads  to  verifiable 
agreements  on  nuclear  tests  and  Is  a  sup- 
porter of  arms  control  agreements. 

This  is  a  man  who  combines  the  grace  of  a 
good  diplomat  with  the  toughness  of  a 
Coast  Guardsman  who  rose  from  cook  to  of- 
ficer, a  campaigner  of  ability  who  produces 
for  his  people  who  have  understood  all  this 
and  kept  him  a  Senator  for  27  years. 

Ht's  frugal,  wearing  his  father's  old  belt 
which  is  much  too  big  for  him.  and  driving 
his  Sid  car,  which  after  dinner  we've  had  to 
push  to  get  it  started  to  take  him  home! 
He's  a  firm  and  loyal  friend,  a  gentle  and 
decent  person,  but  read  his  biography  and 
realize  he's  not  a  chairman  to  be  taken 
lightly.  He's  tough-minded  and  when  he  de- 
cides to  do  something,  he  does. 

I'm  proud  to  present  the  new  and  formida- 
ble head  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  Claiborne  Pell. 

A  DnSOCRATIC  FOIEIGII  POUCT  AOBmA  FOB 

THE  100th  Congress 

REMARKS  BETORE  THE  NATIONAL  WOMEN'S 
DEMOCRATIC  CLUB  BY  SENATOR  CLAIBORNE  PELL 

Mrs.  Yost,  fellow  Democrats,  ladies  and 
gentlemen:  It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to 
appear  before  you  again  to  discuss  American 
fordgn  policy.  Will  Rogers  once  said,  "I 
belong  to  no  organized  political  party— I  am 
a  Democrat":  and  no  one  could  fail  to  find 
some  truth  in  that  characterization.  But  I 
am  pleased  to  report  that  Senate  Democrats 
have  approached  the  100th  Congress  with  a 
particular  sense  of  purpose  and  urgency. 
And  I  believe  this  applies,  specifically,  to 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  where  we 
have  in  the  past  six  weeks: 

Held  hearings  on  two  important  arms  con- 
trol  treaties,  the  Threshold  Test  Ban  Treaty 
(TTBT)  to  limit  the  size  of  nuclear  tests  and 
the  Peaceful  Nuclear  Explosions  (PNE) 
Treaty  to  regulate  the  peaceful  use  of  nucle- 
ar explosive  devices,  with  a  view  of  moving 
toward  ratification  of  both: 

Initiated  hearings  on  Central  American 
policy  and  begun  consideration  of  legisla- 
tion that  would  halt  the  war  in  Nicaragua: 
and 

Cbnducted  comprehensive  hearings  on 
the,  unfortunately,  profoundly  negative  for- 
eign policy  consequences  of  the  President's 
so-ealled  strategic  initiative  to  Iran. 

These  Issues— arms  control.  Central  Amer- 
ica, and  Iran— stand  at  the  top  of  our  for- 
eign policy  agenda  in  the  100th  Congress.  I 
wish  to  discuss  each  in  some  detail  and  then 
outline  certain  principles  which  I  hope  will 
guide  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  and 
Congress  as  a  whole,  in  the  period  ahead. 

NUCLEAR  ARMS  CONTROL 

I  begin  with  nuclear  arms  control,  for  no 
Issue  is  as  important  to  the  future  of  man- 


kind as  the  careful  management  of  n.S.- 
Sovlet  relgtions  and  the  prevention  of  a  su- 
perpower war.  Clearly  the  superpower  rela- 
tionship has.  in  the  last  six  years,  fallen 
into  disrtpair.  And  while  we  can  note, 
thankfully,  that  the  Administration  has 
softened  |he  confrontational  rhetoric  of  its 
first  term  in  office,  we  unfortunately  find 
no  substantive  policy  that  has  taken  its 
place.  Most  importantly.  In  the  area  where 
substance  is  everything— namely,  the  nego- 
tiation of  nuclear  arms  limitation- Adminis- 
tration pBopoaals  have  been  designed  more 
for  public  consumption  than  for  paving  the 
way  to  serious  agreement. 

This  lack  of  progress  becomes  striking  in 
comparison  to  previous  Administrations. 
Since  the  presidency  of  John  F.  Kennedy, 
each  Administration— Democratic  and  Re- 
publican—has successfully  negotiated  with 
the  Soviet  Union  a  nuclear  arms  control 
agreement  that  enhanced  American  securi- 
ty. By  contrast,  this  Administration  has 
nothing  to  show  for  its  six  years— except, 
sadly,  a  deterioration  in  arms  control  ar- 
rangements previously  negotiated. 

The  Administration's  reflexive  hostility 
toward  arms  control  becomes  clear  if  we 
consider  its  actions  In  three  respects— 
toward  nuclear  testing,  toward  Star  Wars, 
and  toward  the  SALT  II  Treaty. 

First,  oti  the  question  of  nuclear  testing, 
we  have  Just  lost  an  historic  opportunity. 
Only  two  weeks  ago,  in  the  wake  of  still  an- 
other U.SL  nuclear  test,  the  Soviet  Union  an- 
nounced that  it  would  no  longer  observe  the 
nuclear  testing  moratorium  which  it  under- 
took in  August  1985— on  the  40th  anniversa- 
ry of  HiiDshima.  Having  waited  18  months 
for  a  reciprocal  American  cessation  of  nucle- 
ar testing.  Secretary  Gorbachev  proclaimed 
the  moraitorium  at  an  end.  And  while  the 
Soviets  have  not  yet  actually  resumed  test- 
ing, we  are  certainly  in  no  position  to  com- 
plain when,  as  we  must  now  expect,  they  do 
so  in  the  months  ahead. 

On  the  level  of  rhetoric,  the  President  has 
declared  that  he  wants  to  rid  the  Earth  of 
nuclear  weapons.  Yet  he  has  refused  to  take 
even  the  first  step  in  that  direction— the 
cessation  of  nuclear  testing. 

Nuclear  testing  is  one  of  the  engines  of 
the  arms  race,  and  I  remain  committed  to 
the  effort  to  switch  it  off.  In  this  regard, 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  is  current- 
ly engaged  in  the  process  of  completing  un- 
finished business— the  ratification  of  two 
nuclear  testing  treaties  signed  in  the  1970's 
during  the  Administrations  of  Presidents 
Nixon  and  Ford.  These  agreements- the 
Threshold  Test  Ban  and  the  Peaceful  Nu- 
clear Explosions  treaties— place  important 
limitations  on  nuclear  testing.  And  if  we  can 
achieve  their  formal  ratification,  they  can 
provide  a  basis  for  moving  ahead  to  impose 
steadily  decreasing  limits  on  testing  until  it 
is  extingtiished  altogether. 

Tuming  to  Star  Wars,  we  find  in  the 
President's  so-called  Strategic  Defense  Initi- 
ative still  another  sign  of  this  Administra- 
tion's inability  to  grasp  the  fundamental  re- 
ality of  the  nuclear  age— that  weapons  alone 
cannot  safeguard  our  national  security. 
Real  security— long-lasting,  stable  security- 
requires  that  we  enter  into  cooperative  ar- 
rangements with  the  Soviet  Union  that  re- 
strain the  military  competition.  Among 
these  agreements,  none  is  more  important 
than  the  Anti-ballistic  Missile  Treaty  of 
1972,  which  emerged  from  a  clear  under- 
standing that  technological  gadgetry  could 
not  guarantee  either  Soviet  or  American  se- 
curity in  an  age  when  the  superpower  arse- 
nals hold  the  destructive  power  of  more 


than  one  million— I  repeat  one  million— Hir- 
oshimas. 

Sadly,  this  fundamental  insight  seems  per- 
manently elusive  to  officials  of  the  current 
Administration,  who  are  now  seeking  to  "re- 
interpret"  the  ABM  Treaty  unilaterally  to 
fit  what  the  President  calls  his  "vision"  of  a 
"strategic  space  shield."  This  charade 
makes  a  mockery  of  our  International  obli- 
gations. I  was  in  the  Senate  in  1972  when 
the  ABM  Treaty  was  ratified,  and  I  recall 
quite  clearly  that  ideologically  conservative 
Senators  questioned  the  Treaty— although 
only  two  voted  against— expressly  because  it 
prohibited  the  very  activities  the  Adminis- 
tration would  now  pursue  through  the  soph- 
istry of  its  so-called  treaty  "reinterpreta- 
tion." 

The  Administration's  Star  Wars  obsession 
has  also  produced  a  recent  thrust  toward 
early  deployment  of  the  SDI.  But  I  hope— 
guardedly— that  this  Ul-conceived  idea  can 
be  put  to  rest.  On  any  plans  to  undercut  the 
ABM  Treaty,  the  Administration  has  a  dip- 
lomatic obligation  to  consult  with  our  allies 
and  a  political  obligation  to  consult  with 
Congress.  In  1972,  the  ABM  Treaty  was  ap- 
proved by  the  Senate  with  overwhelming 
support:  and  I  stand  with  Senator  Nunn  in 
asserting  that  any  unilateral  effort  by  the 
Administration  to  discard  or  cavalierly  "re- 
interpret" it  could  provoke  a  constitutional 
confrontation. 

Given  the  Administration's  actions  on  nu- 
clear testing  and  Star  Wars,  perhaps  we 
should  not  be  surprised  at  the  decision 
taken  last  November  to  violate,  unilaterally, 
the  SALT  II  ceiling— negotiated  by  the  Ford 
and  Carter  Administrations — on  nuclear 
missiles  and  bombers.  It  is  difficult,  howev- 
er, not  to  be  surprised  when  actions  are 
taken— solely  on  the  basis  of  ideology— that 
make  this  Nation  less  secure.  The  Adminis- 
tration's move  has  liberated  the  Soviets 
from  the  most  important  constraints  of  the 
SALT  Treaty;  and.  ironically,  the  Soviets 
are  better  poised  to  take  advantage  of  this 
removal  of  limits  than  we  are.  I  believe 
strongly  that  the  United  States  should  im- 
mediately take  the  necessary  steps  to  return 
to  compliance  with  the  Treaty  lest  the 
entire  offensive  arms  control  regime  unrav- 
el: and  I  am  sure  that  proposals  to  legislate 
such  compliance  will  be  considered  soon 
within  this  Democratic-controlled  Congress. 
Unfortunately,  the  challenge  of  overriding  a 
presidential  veto  will  be  formidable. 

The  Administration's  approach  to  nuclear 
testing.  Star  Wars,  and  SALT  II  reflects.  I 
believe,  the  fundamental  shortcoming  of  its 
policies— an  unwillingness  to  accept  that  in 
the  nuclear  age  our  survival  depends,  in 
part  but  crucially,  on  the  actions  of  our  ad- 
versaries. All  Americans  would  agree  that 
the  United  States  must  maintain  a  strong 
defense  capable  of  deterring  aggression.  But 
in  the  nuclear  age  unilateralist  measures 
alone  cannot  ensure  our  security.  We 
must— I  repeat— further  enhance  our  securi- 
ty by  entering  into  cooperative  arrange- 
ments with  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  weakness  of  the  Administration's  ap- 
proach lies  in  its  belief  that  cooperation  is 
itself  a  form  of  weakness.  Under  the  guise 
of  "realism,"  it  has  pursued  a  policy  of  uni- 
lateralism: and  this  policy  has  shortchanged 
American  security.  A  policy  truly  rooted  in 
realism  would  recognize  that  arms  control 
agreements  complement  our  defense  and 
strengthen  our  security. 

CENTRAL  AMERICA 

Let  me  turn  now  to  Central  America, 
where— as  In  arms  control— American  policy 


has  been  a  source  of  sharp  division  between 
Democrats  and  the  present  Administration. 

In  some  cases,  this  tension  has  yielded 
positive  results.  Specifically,  the  congres- 
sional emphasis  on  human  rights  has 
obliged  the  Administration  to  focus  on  the 
domestic  policies  of  the  regimes  we  support. 
Four  countries  of  Central  America— Ouate- 
mala,  Honduras,  El  Salvador,  and  Costa 
Rica- now  have  democratically-elected  gov- 
ernments operating  with  varying  degrees  of 
autonomy  from  their  military  establish- 
ments. In  each  case,  the  democratic  govern- 
ments have  hugely  reduced— although  not 
eliminated— human  rights  abuses,  among 
them  the  dreaded  death  squads.  Meanwhile, 
our  economic  assistance  has  begun  to  ad- 
dress the  root  causes  of  regional  instabil- 
ity—namely, poverty,  ignorance  and  oppres- 
sion. 

I  trust  and  believe  that  Democrats  in  Con- 
gress will  keep  a  commitment  to  the  peoples 
of  this  strategic  region.  Foreign  aid  obvious- 
ly entails  costs.  But  it  is.  in  truth,  far  less 
costly  than  the  alternative  of  war  and  possi- 
ble U.S.  involvement. 

For  Congress,  the  real  policy  battleground 
on  Central  America  will  center  on  the  issue 
of  continued  assistance  to  the  Nicaraguan 
contras.  Democrats,  I  submit,  need  not — and 
must  not— be  afraid  to  confront  this  issue 
head  on.  In  debating  Nicaragua,  we  should 
not  be  afraid  to  call  things  as  they  are. 

President  Reagan  has  sought  to  make  the 
Nicaraguan  issue  a  moral  one.  He  has  de- 
scribed the  contras  as  "freedom  fighters" 
and  likened  their  leadership  to  our  own  rev- 
olutionary heroes— Nicaraguan  equivalents 
of  George  Washington.  Thomas  Jefferson, 
and  Benjamin  Franklin. 

Democrats,  too,  should  see  Nicaragua  as  a 
moral  issue.  But  I.  as  one  Democrat,  would 
use  words  different  from  those  of  the  Presi- 
dent. In  my  view,  the  contras  are  "our  ter- 
rorists," and  they  include— in  all  too  many 
cases— thugs,  drug  runners,  and  murderers. 
Terrorists  urge  war  on  innocent  people, 
they  carry  out  acts  of  violence  in  order  to 
change  the  policy  of  a  government,  and  for 
that  reason  the  President  has  declared  war 
on  terrorism.  But  how  should  we  descrit>e 
the  conduct  of  the  contras  when  they  attack 
unarmed  villagers  or  plant  mines  to  blow  up 
buses,  often  killing  innocent  women  and 
children? 

During  the  last  two  years,  the  Congress 
sought  to  distance  the  United  States  from 
such  activities  by  cutting-off  military  assist- 
ance to  the  contras.  But  the  White  House 
side-stepped  this  law  by  promoting— and 
then  orchestrating— private  efforts  of 
contra  support. 

Efforts  to  end-run  the  Congress  by  con- 
tracting out  American  foreign  policy  cannot 
be  ignored  or  tolerated.  The  policies  of  the 
United  States  Government  must  be  formed 
and  implemented  as  the  Constitution  pre- 
scribes: and  we  cannot  allow  policies  that 
lack  the  approval  or  support  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  to  be  sustained  by  private  entre- 
preneurs and  gun-runners  who  pretend  to 
speak  for  this  Nation. 

Such  private  efforts  were  rendered  some- 
what less  important  when  the  Congress 
bowed  to  Administration  pressure  last 
August  and  voted  to  resume  official  military 
aid  to  the  contras.  But  as  we  push  not  to 
cut-off  contra  aid  once  and  for  all.  we  must 
ensure  that  our  efforts  are  not  defeated  by 
hired  hands  not  accountable  to  the  Ameri- 
can people. 

Meanwhile,  we  must  do  everything  we  can 
to  redirect  American  policy  into  serious  sup- 
port   for   regional    negotiation.    Tragically. 


thus  far  the  Administration  has  rendered 
little  more  than  Up  service  to  the  so-called 
Contadora  process,  initiated  by  Mexico. 
Panama,  Columbia,  and  VeneEuela  to 
pursue  a  multilateral  accord  that  would  rec- 
oncile legitimate  security  Interests  among 
the  various  Central  American  nations.  Ar- 
gentina, Brazil,  Peru,  and  Uruguay  have 
lent  diplomatic  assistance  by  forming  a  Con- 
tadora Support  Group. 

While  this  path  has  thus  far  yielded  UtUe 
fruit,  it  continues  to  offer  appealing  possi- 
bilities. Indeed,  such  negotiation— with  In- 
terested Latin  American  countries  In  the 
lead— probably  offers  the  only  truly  realistic 
means  of  attaining  an  outcome  consistent 
with  our  own  security  interests. 

In  this  regard,  I  believe  the  United  SUtes 
should  pay  very  careful  attention  to  the  dip- 
lomatic proposal  recently  put  forward  by 
President  Arias  of  Costa  Rica,  who  envis- 
ages a  coordinated  effort  by  E)uropean, 
South  American,  and  Central  American  de- 
mocracies to  bring  Nicaragua  into  negotia- 
tions where  collective  pressure  could  be  ap- 
plied to  Nicaragua  leaders  to  take  steps 
toward  a  more  open,  pluralistic  society.  The 
Arias  proposal  also  envisages  a  mutually 
agreed  cease-fire  and  the  cessation  of  arms 
shipments  from  all  sources  into  the  region. 
It  is  into  such  creative  diplomacy— under- 
taken in  cooperation  with  our  democratic 
Latin  American  neighbors— that  I  believe 
Congress  must  now  seek  to  redirect  U.S. 
policy. 

THE  IRAN  AFFAIR 

As  I  stated  earlier,  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  has  already  begun  hearings  on 
Central  America,  and  will  look  closely  at  a 
contra  policy  which,  in  my  view,  results  pre- 
dominantly in  the  deaths  of  civilians.  But 
more  broadly.  Democrats  must  take  the  lead 
in  bringing  a  sense  of  direction  to  an  entire 
American  foreign  policy  In  disarray.  This 
brings  me  to  the  Iran  fiasco,  which.  I  be- 
lieve, epitomizes  the  incoherence  endemic  to 
this  Administration's  conduct  of  our  inter- 
national affairs.  Let  me  cite  two  glaring  In- 
consistencies. 

First,  with  regard  to  terrorism,  the  Ad- 
ministration has  talked  a  hard  line  and 
even,  in  the  raids  on  Libya,  matched  words 
with  action.  But  while  the  President  was 
talking  tough  to  Qadhafi,  his  emissaries 
were  secretly  arranging  the  sale  of  weapons 
to  a  regime  that  took  American  diplomats 
hostages  and  which  actively  supported  Leb- 
anese radicals  who  murdered  241  American 
ser\'icemen.  assigned  to  peacekeeping  duties, 
while  they  slept  in  their  quarters  in  Beirut. 
The  hypocrisy  of  Administration  policy  has 
seriously  eroded  the  credibility  of  the 
United  States  and  undermined  our  ability  to 
organize  multilateral  efforts  to  combat  ter- 
rorism. 

Second,  in  the  Iran-Iraq  war.  the  Adminis- 
tration has  talked  neutrality  while  in  fact 
tilting— and  with  some  good  reason— toward 
Iraq.  This  policy  makes  clear  sense  if  you 
believe,  as  I  do.  that  Iran's  conquest  of  Iraq 
would  be  a  disaster  for  U.S.  security  inter- 
ests in  the  vital  Persian  Gulf  region.  Yet 
meanwhile  the  President's  men  were  secret- 
ly providing  the  wherewithal  to  Khomeini's 
Iran  to  do  the  one  thing  that  would  most 
harm  our  interests— that  is.  to  win  the  war. 

A  summary  of  the  Iran  fiasco  is  that  we 
have  seen  policy  conducted  with  astonishing 
gullibility.  Americans  must  cringe  at  the 
thought  of  the  President's  emissaries  arriv- 
ing in  the  capital  of  an  enemy  nation  carry- 
ing a  cake.  And  the  actual  negotiations  to 
ransom  the  hostages  had  all  the  elements  of 
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an  Innten  lUnt  opentlon.  The  Khomeini 
retime  got  badly  needed  TOW  missiles: 
what  ve  "got"  was  more  Americans  seized  In 
Lataanon.  I  lament  to  say  that  such  barcaln- 
Inc  aUUty  baa  only  Invited  international  de- 
rtaion  and  contempt. 

nuRCiFus  voa  ruruu  policy 
Am  we  move  now  to  set  American  foreign 
poUcy  on  a  more  even  keel,  I  believe  that  we 
should  be  lulded— in  our  approach  to  arms 
control.  Central  America,  and  the  Middle 
East— by  thto  im**™-  that  the  most  effec- 
tive foreisn  ptdlcy  is  one  which  not  only 
■enrea  American  interests  but  which  also  re- 
flects American  values,  and  which  the 
American  people  understand  and  support. 
Administration  policies  on  arms  control,  on 
Central  America,  and  on  Iran  have  failed 
this  teat. 

As  to  the  nuclear  arms  race,  the  American 
people  seek  an  aid.  For  the  last  quarter  cen- 
tury, as  a  matter  of  profound  and  widely  un- 
derstood national  interest,  they  have  stood 
solkUy  behind  the  efforts  of  Democratic  and 
Republican  Administrations  to  achieve 
meaningful,  mutual,  and  verifiable  arms 
control  agreements  with  the  Soviet  Union. 
In  recent  years,  as  they  have  appraised  the 
current  Administration's  arms  control 
policy,  the  American  people  have  been  re- 
markably patient.  But  ultimately,  they 
should  not  be— and  I  do  not  think  they  will 
be—tolerant  of  efforts  to  sabotage  existing 
arms  control  agreements  and  to  extend  the 
superpower  arms  race  to  the  heavens. 
Among  this  Nation  of  sensible  people,  no- 
tioos  of  nuclear  macho  have  little  appeal. 

Similarly,  a  policy  inimical  to  American 
values  is  equally  doomed.  The  dirty  war 
against  Nicaragua  is  repugnant  to  these 
values,  and  polls  have  shown  consistently 
that  Americans  are  overwhelmingly  opposed 
to  this  policy.  I  think  the  American  people 
are  right,  and  Democrats  in  Congress  must 
take  the  lead  in  bringing  that  war  to  an  end. 
The  American  people  also  want  a  policy 
that  is  coherent  and  comprehensible.  Bring- 
ing arms  to  the  Ayatollah  Khomeini  defies 
explanation.  Congress  must  explore  what 
happened  and  reinforce  oversight  mecha- 
nisms to  prevent  a  repetition  of  this  kind  of 
out-of-control  adventurism. 

A  Belgian  proverb — one  not  so  sanguine 
about  man's  ability  to  learn  from  past  mis- 
takes—laments  that  "Experience  is  a  comb 
which  Nature  gives  us  when  we  are  bald." 
Having  learned  at  least  something  from  my 
experiences,  and  still  having  hair  on  my 
head.  I  am  leas  pessimistic.  I  believe  this 
Nation  can  learn  from  recent  foreign  policy 
blunders.  And  it  now  falls  to  a  Democratic 
Congress  to  act  decisively  in  pushing  toward 
an  American  foreign  policy  based  on  Ameri- 
can values  and  sound  geopolitical  principles. 
Such  a  policy  should,  I  believe,  contain  the 
following  elements: 

First,  a  respect  for  the  norms  of  Intema- 
tlcmal  law.  The  law  of  nations,  as  It  has 
evolved,  owes  much  to  the  moral  leadership 
of  the  United  States.  We  can  hardly  demand 
that  other  nations  adhere  to  those  stand- 
ards if  we  ourselves  do  not. 

Second,  a  c(»iaistent  human  rights  policy. 
American  freedom  is  what  distinguishes  us 
as  a  society  from  much  of  the  world  and 
constitutes  the  principal  reason  the  United 
States  is  so  widely  admired.  An  aggressive 
human  rights  policy  can  use  a  range  of 
tools,  including  public  pronouncements,  dis- 
creet diplomacy,  and  the  leverage  of  our 
power  to  dray  trade  and  aid.  To  be  effective, 
however,  the  United  States  must  have  a 
single  standard  for  oppressive  regimes  on 
the  left  and  the  right. 


Third,  we  must  restore  the  American  com- 
mitment to  the  piuixkse  and  goals  of  the 
United  Nations.  In  San  Francisco  in  1945,  in 
an  atmosphere  sobered  by  war  but  suffused 
with  hope  and  excitement,  I  participated  at 
the  rigning  of  the  U.N.  Charter.  Today,  the 
United  Nations  remains  an  under-utilized 
resource  of  vast  potential.  In  a  dangerous, 
contentious,  and  uncertain  world,  American 
interests— moral,  political,  and  economic- 
can  be  bolstered  by  a  stronger  set  of  inter- 
national institutions  and  norms.  The  United 
Nations  has  made  great  strides  toward  put- 
ting Its  house  In  order  and  it  deserves  our 
renewed  support. 

Fourth,  if  the  United  States  is  to  speak 
with  a  single  voice  around  the  world,  there 
must  be  a  clear  understanding  that  the 
State  Department  has  primary  responsibil- 
ity for  the  execution  of  American  foreign 
policy.  The  recent  Iran-contra  affair  has 
demonstrated  the  danger  of  an  ad  hoc  for- 
eign policy,  and  a  strong  State  Department 
is  esaential  if  we  are  to  avoid  such  fiascos  in 
the  fViture. 

Fifth,  the  United  States  should  spearhead 
new  forms  of  international  cooperation. 
Hunger,  disease,  and  pollution  know  no 
boundaries.  The  international  community 
shares  the  same  oceans  and  the  same  ozone. 
And  as  Chernobyl  vividly  demonstrated,  nu- 
clear radiation  is  not  simply  one  country's 
•'domestic"  problem.  Rather  than  spuming 
international  opinion,  the  United  States 
should  be  seeking  to  pull  the  international 
community  together  to  tackle  the  mutual 
protdems  of  our  global  environment  and  our 
global  welfare. 

Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  once  said  that 
"nothing  can  bring  you  peace  but  the  tri- 
umph of  principles."  If  the  new  Democratic 
Congress  adheres  to  the  principles  to  which 
I  have  referred— and  I  am  confident  that  it 
will— I  believe  we  can  build  a  coherent  for- 
eign policy  that  will  be  a  tribute  to  Ameri- 
can values  and  ideals,  that  will  serve  our  in- 
terests, and  that  will  earn  the  respect  of  an 
admiring  world.* 


3.  402-THE  LINE-ITEM  VETO 
LEGISLATION 

•  Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  joining  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  402, 
legislation  granting  the  President  a 
limited  form  of  line-item  veto  author- 
ity. This  bill  would  install  fiscal  disci- 
pline in  the  current  budget  process 
and  help  us  achieve  the  goal  of  a  bal- 
anced budget  by  1991. 

Over  the  last  2  years.  Congress  has 
taken  some  positive  steps  to  control 
the  growth  of  Federal  spending  and 
rising  deficits.  In  February  1985,  the 
prospects  for  deficit  reduction  looked 
grim.  The  Congressional  Budget 
Office  had  projected  a  path  of  rising 
aiuiual  deficits  that  climbed  to  over 
$300  billion  in  1991.  Today,  CBO  is 
forcasting  a  more  favorable  path  for 
deficits  with  the  1991  deficit  estimated 
to  be  $134  billion. 

IB  large  part,  the  Gramm-Rudman 
Act  has  forced  Congress  to  restrain 
the  fiscal  excesses  of  the  past.  More 
important,  by  avoiding  major  tax  in- 
creases, we  have  done  much  to  sustain 
the  current  economic  recovery  and 
create  jobs.  Without  economic  growth, 
the  task  of  reducing  the  deficit  be- 
comes much  more  difficult. 


However,  we  are  far  from  being  "out 
of  the  woods."  Federal  spending  as  a 
percentage  of  GNP  remains  far  above 
historic  levels.  Furthermore,  the  cur- 
rent budget  process  continues  to  cen- 
tralize budgetary  power  overwhelm- 
ingly in  favor  of  the  legislative  branch. 
This  imbalance  creates  a  congressional 
bias  toward  higher  spending. 

Mr.  President,  throughout  most  of 
the  history  of  the  Republic,  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress  were  equal 
partners  when  it  came  to  the  expendi- 
ture of  public  funds.  The  Founding 
Fathers  originally  empowered  the 
President  to  veto  spending  bills  passed 
by  Congress.  Bills  were  limited  in  their 
scope  of  authorizations  and  financing. 
It  is  unlikely  that  the  Founding  Fa- 
thers envisioned  the  use  of  a  single 
multibilUon-dollar  continuing  resolu- 
tion containing  literally  hundreds  of 
spending  programs,  projects,  and  ac- 
tivities. The  President's  constitutional 
right  to  Teto  is  not  always  practical  be- 
cause it  requires  him  to  reject  neces- 
sary funding  for  a  whole  range  of  pro- 
grams in  an  effort  to  cut  wasteful 
spending  in  a  few. 

Consequently,  Presidents  are  reluc- 
tant to  veto  massive  continuing  resolu- 
tions that  contain  spending  programs 
that  would  never  pass  on  their  own 
merits  if  voted  on  separately.  In  effect, 
the  President's  constitutional  veto  au- 
thority is  severely  impaired. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  the  line-item 
veto  would  restore  a  lost  Presidential 
prerogative,  not  create  a  new  one.  It 
would  restore  the  balance  of  power  be- 
tween the  executive  and  legislative 
branches  in  budget  matters  and  miti- 
gate the  congressional  bias  toward 
higher  spending. 

The  modified  version  of  the  line- 
item  veto  the  bill  offered  by  Senators 
Dan  Evans  and  Gordon  Humphrey 
would  apply  only  to  continuing  resolu- 
tions, consequently.  Congress  would 
have  a  strong  incentive  to  pass  13  sep- 
arate appropriations  bills.  The  Presi- 
dent would  have  the  opportunity  to 
exercise  his  constitutional  veto  au- 
thority 13  times  instead  of  just  once. 
This  is  the  way  the  budget  process  was 
origlnalb'  intended  to  work. 

If  Congress  decides  to  roll  every- 
thing into  one  gigantic  continuing  res- 
olution—the President's  item  veto  au- 
thority would  automatically  kick  in.  In 
either  esse,  the  bias  is  shifted  in  favor 
of  fiscal  responsibility  and  spending 
restraint. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  Congress 
will  suceeed  in  passing  this  legislation. 
I  recognize  that  the  line-item  veto  is 
not  a  panacea.  It  will  not  guarantee  a 
balanced  budget  by  1991.  However,  I 
believe  that  it  does  give  us  one  more 
tool  for  bringing  about  this  goal.* 


DEATH  OP  INNA  MEIMAN 

•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  call  my  colleagues'  attention  to  the 
sad  news  of  lima  Meiman's  death  last 
week.  Inna  was  a  friend  who  endured 
much  suffering  as  a  refusenik  and, 
later,  as  a  victim  of  cancer. 

She  was  gracious,  caring,  and  opti- 
mistic. Her  warmth  and  goodness  will 
be  remembered  by  all  whose  lives  she 
touched.  Inna's  courage  serves  as  an 
inspiration  to  all  who  are  oppressed. 

It  was  with  great  sorrow  that  I  at- 
tended Iima's  funeral  and  saw  her  son. 
Lev  Kitrosskaya,  come  into  the  syna- 
gogue straight  off  a  plane  from 
Moscow.  The  pain  of  loss  was  coupled 
with  the  anger  caused  by  the  Soviets' 
delay  of  Inna's  permission  to  obtain 
Western  treatment.  This  delay  cost 
Inna  her  life  and  the  world  a  friend. 

I  will  never  forget  meeting  Irma  for 
the  first  time  in  1982  with  my  daugh- 
ter. Sheila.  Inna  gave  Sheila  a  brooch 
and  told  her  to  keep  it  in  case  some- 
thing happened  to  her.  As  I  recall,  2 
weeks  later,  the  Meimans'  apartment 
was  ransacked. 

The  brooch  symbolizes  Inna's  desire 
to  be  remembered  as  a  giving  person 
who  faced  reality  with  strength  and 
with  hope.  Inna's  death  will  not  be  ig- 
nored. The  Soviet  Government  caimot 
hold  Naum,  Inna's  husband,  any 
longer.  The  cruelty  of  separation  and 
of  Inna's  passing  can  only  be  mitigated 
by  permission  for  Naum  to  come  to 
the  West. 

I  strongly  urge  the  Soviets  to  grant 
permission  for  Iima's  widower,  Naum, 
to  emigrate.* 


INNA  MEIMAN 


•  Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  last 
week,  I  was  extemely  saddened  to  hear 
that  Inna  Meiman,  a  Soviet  dissident 
who  was  forced  to  leave  her  family  in 
Moscow  to  undergo  cancer  treatment 
here  In  the  United  States,  passed 
away.  Today,  I  rise  to  express  my 
sorrow  over  her  death,  and,  more  im- 
portantly, to  remind  all  of  us  of  the 
causes  for  which  she  lived. 

Inna's  death  is  particularly  disturb- 
ing because  it  was  so  unnecessary.  I 
participated  in  a  press  conference  late 
last  summer  along  with  a  number  of 
my  colleagues— including  my  good 
friend  Senator  Simon,  who  worked  so 
long  and  so  hard  to  help  Inna 
Meiman— to  bring  attention  to  the 
plight  of  those  refuseniks  suffering 
from  cancer  in  the  Soviet  Union. 
There,  many  of  the  people  who  spoke 
stressed  the  common  humanity  of  all 
of  our  citizens,  whether  Soviet  or 
American,  asserting  that  the  fight 
against  cancer  transcends  both  geogra- 
phy and  politics.  This  common  hu- 
manity was  made  poignantly  clear 
when  the  relatives  there  at  the  press 
conference  were  able  to  speak  to  their 
stricken  loved  ones  in  Moscow  over  the 
telephone. 


Inna's  death  is  also  painful  because 
her  husband.  Naum,  was  not  allowed 
to  accompany  her  to  the  United  States 
for  her  treatment.  When  she  arrived 
here  January  19,  she  told  reporters, 
"It  was  such  anguish  for  me  to  leave 
alone  that  I  can't  talk  about  it."  But, 
she  added,  "I  haven't  come  to  America 
to  die.  I've  come  to  American  to  recov- 
er." It  is  indeed  tragic  that  Inna  could 
neither  recover  here  nor  die  in  the 
loving  arms  of  her  husband,  Naum. 

The  Soviets'  delay  in  allowing  Inna 
to  emigrate,  and  subsequent  cruel  sep- 
aration of  husband  and  wife  during 
the  critical  stage  of  her  illness,  cast 
doubt  on  the  new  Soviet  emigration 
policy.  The  Soviets  will  have  to  do 
more  in  the  coming  months  and  years 
to  back  up  their  words  with  actions 
which  demonstrate  that  their  new 
[>olicy  of  openness,  with  its  concomi- 
tant promise  of  expeditious  emigra- 
tion, is  a  reality  and  not  merely  rheto- 
ric. I  am  encouraged  by  the  recent  re- 
lease of  140  Soviet  political  prisoners, 
and  the  announcement  that  more 
cases  are  being  reviewed.  This  is  a 
positive  sign,  but  it  must  be  followed 
up  by  more  releases  and  full-scale  po- 
litical amnesty.  Nothing  less  is  satis- 
factory. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  in  the  hope  that  the  future  will 
be  brighter  for  those  Inna  left  behind. 
We  must  continue  to  work  for  the  re- 
lease of  the  other  refuseniks  who 
suffer  from  cancer,  such  as  Benjamin 
Chamy,  Tatyana  Bogomolny,  and 
Rimma  Brawe.  We  must  insist  that 
greater  numbers  of  people  be  allowed 
to  emigrate  from  the  Soviet  Union. 
And  we  must  never  forget  the  life  that 
was  lost  last  week.  It  is  my  hope  that 
Inna  Meiman's  death  will  remind  all 
of  us  of  our  awesome  responsibilities, 
and  instill  in  all  of  us  the  dedication 
that  is  necessary  to  try  to  make  the 
world  a  better  place  to  live.* 


THE  REFORM  OF  HABEAS 
CORPUS 

•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  as  an 
original  cosponsor  of  S.  260,  intro- 
duced by  Senator  Thurmond,  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  support  this  bill  and 
to  join  together  this  year  to  reaffirm 
our  commitment  to  habeas  corpus 
reform.  We  have  delayed  too  long  in 
stopping  our  courts  from  being 
clogged  with  frivolous  appeals  that 
prevent  them  from  addressing  the  le- 
gitimate needs  of  other  petitioners 
and  the  criminal  justice  system. 

S.  260  will  correct  numerous  abuses 
that  have  arisen  with  regard  to  habeas 
corpus,  such  as  the  bringing  of  peti- 
tions long  after  a  conviction  in  the 
hope  that  witnesses  have  died,  memo- 
ries have  grown  vague,  and  evidence 
has  disappeared.  In  the  98th  Congress, 
we  acted  to  correct  these  abuses  and  to 
uphold  the  finality  of  legitimate  State 
court  judgments  by  a  vote  of  67  to  9 


on  February  6,  1984.  Sadly,  that  bill 
died  from  neglect  in  the  House  Judici- 
ary Committee. 

S.  260  is  appropriately  termed  "the 
Reform  of  Federal  Intervention  in 
Stete  Proceedings  Act."  It  constitutes 
a  much-needed  and  long-overdue 
effort  to  clarify,  and  make  reasonable, 
the  rules  governing  when  prisoners 
can  overturn  rulings  against  them.  S. 
260  clarifies  the  standard  of  review, 
the  effect  of  prior  procedural  defaults, 
time  limits  for  bringing  petitions,  and 
the  extent  to  which  State  remedies 
must  first  be  exhausted. 

Under  this  bill,  matters  that  iiave 
been  fully  and  fairly  considered  and 
decided  in  State  proceedings  would  not 
generally  be  relitigated  in  Federal 
court.  For  this  general  rule  to  apply, 
the  State  court  determination  must  be 
reasonable,  and  State  court  procedures 
must  provide  due  process  and  be  oth- 
erwise consistent  with  Federal  law. 

Attorney  error  or  misjudgment  in 
failing  to  raise  a  claim  would  excuse  a 
prior  default  if  it  amounted  to  consti- 
tutionally ineffective  assistance  coun- 
sel. In  such  a  case,  the  default  would 
be  the  result  of  State  action,  namely, 
the  State's  failure,  in  violation  of  the 
sixth  amendment,  to  afford  the  de- 
fendant effective  assistance  of  counsel. 

Two  other  important  exceptions  to 
the  general  policy  of  deference  to  full 
and  fair  State  court  adjudications  are 
when  new  evidence  of  substantial  im- 
portance comes  to  light,  or  when  there 
is  a  retroactive  change  in  the  law  that 
is  of  substantial  importance  to  the 
case. 

To  prevent  the  major  problems  that 
arise  with  respect  to  evidence  and 
proof  if  a  prisoner  brings  a  habeas 
corpus  petition  years,  or  even  decades, 
after  the  State  trial,  S.  260  establishes 
a  1-year  limitation  period  for  the  filing 
of  habeas  corpus  petitions  by  State 
prisoners.  This  would  normally  run 
from  the  time  that  State  remedies  are 
exhausted. 

In  cases  of  frivolous  claims,  a  Feder- 
al court  will  be  able  to  deny  a  petition 
on  the  merits,  or  lack  thereof.  The 
purpose  of  this  provision  is  to  prevent 
the  waste  that  results  when  a  prisoner 
who  presents  a  clearly  hopeless  peti- 
tion is  sent  back  to  the  State  court  to 
exhaust  State  remedies.  This  provision 
implements  a  recommendation  of 
Prof.  David  Shapiro  in  "Federal 
Habeas  Corpus:  A  Study  in  Massachu- 
setts, "  87  Harv.  L.  Rev.  321.  358-59 
(1973). 

In  the  interest  of  basic  fairness,  S. 
260  does  excuse  prior  procedural  de- 
faults, and  delays  the  start  of  the  limi- 
tation period,  in  cases  involving  newly 
recognized  rights  and  newly  discovered 
claims. 

Mr.  President,  S.  260  is  a  thoughtful, 
balanced,  and  fair  approach  to  a  seri- 
ous problem  plaguing  the  criminal  jus- 
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THE  COST  OP  MANDATED  - 
BENEFITS 

9  Mr.  QUAYLE.  Mr.  President,  on 
Thursday.  February  5.  1987,  the 
Waahtagton  Post  published  an  editori- 
al <m  a  proposal  by  Senator  KzmfKDT 
which  would  mamlTit*  that  aU  employ- 
ers provide  health  insurance  to  their 
wOTkers,  and  dependents,  as  a  condi- 
tion of  onployment.  The  Post  support- 
ed the  proposal,  recognizing  that  the 
added  cost  to  the  employer  will  inevi- 
tably mean  higher  prices  passed  on  to 
consumers.  Perh^is  more  importantly. 
the  Post  has  recognized  that  if  em- 
ployers are  forced  to  spend  more 
money  on  mandated  benefits,  then 
there  will  be  less  money  to  spend  on 
Job  creation  in  times  of  plenty,  or  job 
preservaUon  in  times  of  financial  con- 
straint. 

Congress  seems  to  have  an  insatiable 
desire  to  create  new  social  programs 
and  subprograms.  However,  the  cur- 
rent high  budget  deficit  has  deterred 
scHne  in  the  100th  Congress  from  pro- 
posing expensive  new  programs  to  pro- 
vide group-specific  benefits  for  worlt- 
ers.  Instead,  Congress  is  turning  to  its 
other  source  of  revenue— employers— 
and  propodng  that  they  pay  for  new 
benefits  to  worlcers  and  their  families. 

By  definition,  these  mandates  bene- 
fit woikers.  whether  they  are  higher 
minimum  wages,  minimum  or  cata- 
strophic health  insurance,  medical 
monitoring  of  at-risk  employees,  reten- 
tion of  health  and  other  benefits 
during  maternity  and  family  leave  and 
increases  in  pension  plan  costs,  all  of 
which  have  been  proposed.  As  the 
Post  editorial  pointed  out,  these  bene- 
fits are  not  free.  They  cost  money— 
and  they  cost  Jobs.  The  benefits  for 
employed  woi^ers  are  paid  for  by 
those  who  cannot  get  jol>s  because  of 
the  resulting  higher  labor  costs. 

All  economists  will  agree  that  in- 
creased labor  costs  have  some  adverse 
impact  on  employment,  though  there 
is  much  difference  of  opinion  among 
experts  about  the  extent  and  nature 
of  that  impact.  Oiir  economy  has  cre- 
ated 12.4  million  Jol>s  in  the  last  4 
years;  most  of  them  in  small  business- 
es. In  fact,  last  year,  nearly  750.000 
new  businesses  were  started  in  the 
United  States,  about  6  a  minute  for 
every  working  day— some  14,000  per 
week.  These  are  not  all  Fortime  500 
corporations.  Many  are  small  business- 
es, started  by  ordinary  people  who  sac- 
rifice their  personal  savings  for  their 
business.  These  Job-creating  business- 
es are  particularly  sensitive  to  in- 
creases in  labor  costs.  If  Congress 
mandates  an  increase  in  costs  to  em- 


ployers, then  we  must  be  certain  that 
this  job-generating  machine  is  not  suf- 
focated in  the  process. 

I  have  proposed  tliat  Congress  con- 
sider the  potential  dlsemployment 
effect  of  each  mandated  benefit  before 
it  can  be  passed  into  law.  My  proposal 
is  not  intended  to  prejudge  the  merit 
of  any  bill.  Instead,  it  is  intended  to 
require  that  we  consider  the  employ- 
ment impact  of  proposed  increases  in 
labor  costs  in  their  totality,  before  we 
act  on  individual  bills. 

When  we  pass  legislation  to  help 
workers  we  must  be  careful  that  we 
will  not  take  away  from  employers  the 
means  to  provide  jobs.  Jobs  are  the 
reason  why  the  world's  poor  still  flock 
to  this  Nation.  Jobs  are  the  critical  un- 
deipinning  of  the  economy,  and  the 
reason  for  our  current  high  standard 
of  living. 

If  we  fail  to  take  employment  costs 
and  employment  impact  Into  consider- 
ation when  we  pass  legislation,  we  do  a 
disservice  to  the  American  people.  We 
must  find  a  way  to  balance  providing  a 
special  benefit  to  new  mothers,  indus- 
trial workers,  or  minimum  wage  em- 
ployees, with  potential  layoffs  and  un- 
employment impact  these  added  costs 
will  have  to  the  businesses  that  pro- 
vide jobs. 

I  will  offer  my  proposal  to  the  rules 
of  the  Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Committee  at  its  upcoming  meeting  on 
February  25.  1987.  I  hope  for  strong 
bipartisan  support  for  this  affirmation 
of  the  Congress'  promise  that  we 
cannot  and  will  not  wantonly  mandate 
benefits  on  employers,  without  having 
limited  their  impact  on  direct  employ- 
er costs. 

I  have  attached  a  copy  of  the  letter  I 
sent  to  Senator  Kennedy,  a  similar 
copy  of  which  was  sent  to  all  members 
of  the  committee.  In  addition,  I  have  a 
copy  of  the  editorial  that  appeared  in 
the  Washington  Post  on  February  5, 
1987.  Finally,  I  have  a  copy  of  a  recent 
article  which  appeared  in  the  Congres- 
sional Quarterly  on  the  subject  of  ben- 
efit mandates. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  these  docu- 
ments be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  material  follows: 

U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC,  February  5,  7987. 
Hon.  Edward  M.  Kennedy. 
Chairman,      Committee     on     Labor     and 
Human  Resources.    U.S.   Senate,    Wash- 
ington, DC. 

Dear  Senator  Kennedy:  At  our  organiza- 
tional meeting  on  February  25,  1987  I  plan 
to  offer  an  amendment  to  the  Committee's 
rules  to  ensure  that  we  consider  the  poten- 
tial employment  effects  of  mandated  bene- 
fit* programs.  The  text  of  the  proposed  rule 
is  enclosed  as  Attachment  I. 

During  this  Congress,  the  Committee  will 
consider  many  proposals  that  would  in- 
crease  employer   costs,   such   as   minimum 


wage  increases,  mandated  health  benefits, 
increase  In  PBOC  premium  rates,  medical 
monitoriag  of  at  risk  employees,  retention 
of  benefits  during  maternity  leave,  etc.  We 
all  know  that  increased  labor  costs  have 
some  adverse  impact  on  employment 
though  there  is  much  difference  among 
economists  about  the  extent  and  nature  of 
that  impact. 

Our  economy  has  created  12.4  million  Jobs 
in  the  last  4  years;  most  of  them  in  small 
business,  which  are  particularly  at  risk  from 
increased  labor  costs.  We  must  be  sure  that 
we  do  not  inadvertently  suffocate  this  Job 
generation  process. 

My  amendment  is  not  Intended  to  pre- 
judge the  merits  of  any  bill.  Instead,  it  is  de- 
signed to  require  that  we  consider  the  em- 
ployment impact  of  proposed  Increases  in 
labor  costs  in  their  totality  before  we  act  on 
individuaa  bUls.  Attachment  II  is  a  Uble 
showing  average  wages  by  industry  and  size 
of  employer.  It  shows  that  an  additional  (30 
a  week  cost  (a  modest  estimate  for  current 
proposals)  would  be  equal  to  Just  under  10 
percent  of  wages  in  manufacturing  estab- 
lishment* with  under  5  employees  and  to  10 
percent  to  13  percent  in  large  retail  oper- 
ations. Itie  amendment  would  require  us  to 
decide  whether  the  dlsemployment  effects 
of  such  an  increase  are  worth  the  social  ben- 
efit to  be  achieved.  Attachment  III  gives  the 
same  information  for  Massachusetts. 

In  support  of  my  amendment,  I  would  sug- 
gest the  analogy  of  the  Budget  Act  under 
which  we  consider  the  total  amount  the 
Federal  government  can  spend  before  we 
decide  on  the  amounts  for  each  program. 
Under  my  amendment,  the  Committee  will 
have  to  consider  the  total  amount  that  we 
think  it  appropriate  to  require  employers  to 
spend  before  we  impose  s(>ecific  cost  items 
on  them.  Before  deciding  that  total  amount, 
we  will  bave  to  consider  whether  the  bene- 
fits of  these  amounts  will  outweigh  the  po- 
tential dlsemployment  effects.  We  remain 
free  to  make  any  decision— but  we  are  re- 
quired to  evaluate  the  effects  of  the  deci- 
sions that  we  do  make. 

I  am  confident  that  you  will  give  this  im- 
portant matter  your  very  serious  consider- 
ation. If  we  neglect  to  take  the  employment 
costs  into  consideration,  we  will  do  a  great 
disservice  to  the  American  public. 
Sincerely, 

Dan  Qcayle, 
U.S.  Senator. 
P.S.— The  wage  data  is  unpublished,  pre- 
liminary material  from  the  BLS. 


Attachment  I 

T^XT  OF  Rule 
The  rules  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources  are  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
"Rule  21.  It  shall  not  be  in  order  to  report 
any  bill  having  a  substantial  effect  on  em- 
ployer labor  costs  until  the  Committee 
adopts  a  resolution  specifying  the  maximum 
increase  in  such  costs  that  will  not  adversely 
affect  employment  opportunities.  Any  bill 
reported  after  the  adoption  of  such  resolu- 
tion shall  not,  in  combination  with  all  other 
bills  reiK>rted  previously  during  the  100th 
Congress,  increase  employer  labor  costs  in 
excess  of  the  amount  provided  in  such  reso- 
lution." 
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S569 


65  484 
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$421 


26  7'./ 
S501 


88  43C 
S?04 


20  578 
S5?7 


78  219 
$320 


425198 
$359 


892 


243177 
$401 


210.473 
$428 


431.664 
$512 


$336 

NO 

3708 
$584 

NO 
NO 

7.408 
$608 

W        

NO 

111809 
$428 


2?,307 
$493 


24(180 
$545 


97  337 
5)95 


32  760 
S54! 


127  834 
S30b 


81353  75144  189.998 

$451  $490  $593 

17  958  10.642  18  510 
$493  $564  $689 

8  791  8067  NO 

$508  $586  NO 

40  807  26  305  18,917 

S?I5  $254  $337 

18  630  15  062  50,999 
$563  $527  $528 

71  165  74,588  158,019 

$358  $369  $408 
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[Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Peb.  5.  1987] 
Health  Insurance  for  All  Workers 

Sen.  Eklward  Kennedy  says  he  will  intro- 
duce a  bill  to  require  all  employers  to  offer 
health  insurance  to  all  their  employees.  The 
proposal  by  the  new  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Labor  and  Human  Resources  Committee  is 
part  of  a  trend.  The  budget  is  too  crowded 
to  create  new  federal  programs  of  the  usual 
kind.  Those  who  want  to  offer  new  benefits 
have  taken  to  mandating  them  instead,  by 


requiring  the  slates  or  employers  to  provide 
them.  They  are  able  to  produce  the  results 
they  want  without  the  explicit  federal  costs. 
Thus  Congress  required  two  years  ago 
that  employers  providing  health  insurance 
give  laid-off  employees  the  right  to  continue 
buying  it  for  a  limited  period  after  they 
leave.  Last  year  Congress  also  nearly  re- 
quired the  states  to  set  up  risk  pools 
through  which  those  without  health  insur- 
ance could  buy  it.  The  pools  would  have 
been  financed  in  part  by  a  tax  on  employers. 


In  times  past,  the  business  community 
would  have  been  nearly  unanimous  in  op- 
posing such  initiatives.  Now  it  is  split.  Many 
larger  companies  particularly— those  that 
already  provide  such  benefits— think  it  only 
fair  that  all  should  bear  a  proportionate 
cost. 

The  cost-shifting  instinct  is  not  confined 
to  health  insurance.  The  House  Ekiucation 
and  Labor  Committee  approved  legislation 
last  year  to  require  most  employers  to  grant 
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unpaid  leave  to  parenU  of  newborns  and  to 
worken  either  aick  themselves  or  who  need 
time  off  to  care  for  li^  family  members. 
Ooncreas  in  recent  years  has  also  greatly  in- 
i:  I  rasnil  the  requirements  that  must  be  met 
before  a  penaton  contribution  can  be  tax  de- 
ducttble. 

Mr.  Kennedy  and  others  note  that  their 
approach  ia  not  new.  Tliere  have  been  mini- 
mum-wage and  maximum-hours  laws  for 
yean,  aa  well  a>  requirements  that  employ- 
eia  provide  unemployment  and  injury  insur- 
ance. A  requirement  that  they  also  provide 
aorae  »»««wiw««i  amount  of  health  insurance 
would  simply  extend  this  pattern. 

The  fovenunent  has  also  traditionally 
tianaferred  costs  to  the  private  sector  in 
other  fleldB.  The  sugar  price-support  system 
ag/enXm  almost  entirely  outside  the  budget: 
the  subsidy  is  paid  at  the  grocery  store  in 
the  form  of  higher  prices  ensured  through 
import  quotas.  Environmental  laws  also  re- 
quire companies  to  bear  certain  clean-up 
eotU,  which  they  ultimately  pass  on. 

There  is  nothing  inherently  wrong  with 
ttaJs  approach  of  salting  the  private  sector 
with  public  goals.  By  moving  programs  out- 
side the  budget,  the  practice  blurs  the  tradi- 
tional public-private  distinction  around 
which  too  much  political  debate  resolves. 
Ehit  in  also  blurring  costs,  it  does  more  dis- 
service than  good.  It  may  well  be  that  Con- 
gress should  require  all  employers  to  pro- 
vide health  insurance.  But  the  benefit  to 
employees  will  be  a  cost  to  employers  and 
consimiers.  A  transfer  would  occur  as  surely 
as  if  there  were  a  formal  government  trans- 
fer payment.  As  the  economists  never  tire  of 
telling  us.  there  is  no  free  trip  to  the  doc- 
tor's office. 

Coiraaxss  Ansa  at  MiNiMTm  Benetit 

Packagb 

(By  Julie  Rovner) 

Over  heated  objections  from  the  business 
community  and  warnings  of  dire  economic 
consequences,  the  Democratic-led  100th 
Congress  is  moving  on  a  number  of  fronts  to 
force  employers  to  provide  workers  with  a 
minimiiin  package  of  benefits. 

Congress  actually  took  a  first  step  toward 
mandated  benefits  when  it  passed  the  fiscal 
1986  budget  reconcUUtion  bill  (PL  99-272). 
That  measure  required  employers  to  offer 
continued  health  insurance  coverage  to  laid- 
off  workers,  as  well  as  spouses  or  depiend- 
ents  of  workers  who  would  otherwise  lose 
coverage  as  a  result  of  death  or  divorce. 

Proposals  being  offered  in  the  100th  Con- 
gress include  a  requirement  that  employers 
who  offer  health  insurance  coverage  also 
offer  protection  against  catastrophic  health 
care  costs.  Failure  to  do  so  would  cost  the 
company  its  insurance  tax  deduction. 

Sen.  Edward  M.  Kennedy,  D-Mass.,  pro- 
poses taking  that  one  step  further.  He  told 
the  American  Hospital  Association  Feb.  2 
that  "the  time  has  come  to  require  all  busi- 
nesses in  America  to  offer  health  insurance 
to  all  their  workers  ...  as  a  condition  of 
doing  business." 

But  the  first  big  fight  in  the  battle  to 
expand  mandated  benefits  is  likely  to  come 
over  legislation  guaranteeing  Job-protected 
leave  for  disabled  workers,  new  parents  and 
those  who  need  to  care  for  a  seriously  ill  de- 
pendent. 

PAMILT  AND  MEDICAL  LEAVE  BILLS 

The  House  version  of  the  leave  legislation 
(HR  935)  is  sponsored  by  William  L.  Clay. 
D-Mo.,  and  Patricia  Schroeder,  O-Colo.. 
while  the  Senate  version  (S  249)  is  spon- 
sored by  Christopher  J.  Dodd.  D-Conn. 


Both  bills  would  require  employers  to 
offer  unpaid.  Job-protected  leaves  of  up  to 
18  weeks  to  new  parents  and  those  needed 
at  home  to  care  for  a  seriously  ill  child,  and 
leaves  of  up  to  26  weeks  for  workers  with 
temporary  disabilities.  The  House  bill  would 
also  permit  workers  to  take  up  to  18  weeks 
of  Itave  to  care  for  a  dependent  parent  who 
isilL 

The  legislation  would  require  that  busi- 
nesses with  15  or  more  employees  offer  the 
leaves,  that  health  insurance  be  continued 
during  the  leave  and  that  after  the  leave, 
workers  be  returned  to  their  old  or  a  compa- 
rable Job  with  full  seniority. 

Sponsors  described  the  legislation  as  a 
pro4amily  measure  designed  to  ensure  Job 
protection  during  times  of  great  family 
stress.  "If  the  family  is  straining  because 
nobody  is  left  at  home  to  care  for  the  new- 
bom  or  seriously  111  child  or  parent,  then  a 
labor  standard  that  can  substantially  relieve 
that  stress  is  good  and  necessary  public 
policy."  said  Clay. 

The  bills  are  similar  to  legislation  (HR 
4300)  approved  by  the  House  Post  Office 
and  Education  and  Labor  committees  in 
1981.  but  never  considered  by  the  full 
Hotse. 

This  year  the  legislation  is  on  "a  fast 
track."  said  Clay,  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee with  partial  jurisdiction  over  the  bill. 
At  a  Feb.  3  news  conference.  Clay  pledged  to 
bring  the  legislation  to  the  floor  by  April. 

Sponsors  said  their  effort  got  a  boost  from 
two  recent  Supreme  Court  decisions:  one 
finding  that  federal  law  does  not  bar  states 
from  enacting  laws  to  give  special  protection 
to  women  who  leave  their  jobs  to  have  chil- 
dren and  another  finding  that  federal  law 
also  does  not  require  that  new  mothers  be 
given  special  consideration. 

FORMIDABLE  OPPOSITION 

Working  against  the  bill,  however,  is 
much  of  the  business  community,  led  by  the 
U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce.  The  Chamber 
said  costs  of  the  legislation  would  be  prohib- 
itive for  many  companies  and  would  make  it 
harder  for  the  United  States  to  compete  in 
world  markets. 

The  Chamber  estimated  it  would  cost  the 
average  employer  in  Washington,  D.C., 
more  than  $5,000  to  cover  the  costs  of  an  18- 
week  leave  taken  by  a  word  processor  and 
said  sponsors  "ignore  the  anti-competitive 
impact  of  this  costly  new  proposal  on  Amer- 
ican businesses." 

But  the  bill's  proponents  disagreed.  "No 
study  Tve  seen  indicates  there  will  be  any 
great  additional  cost,"  said  Dodd.  In  fact,  he 
said,  just  the  opposite  is  true.  "Companies 
who  have  already  instituted  parental  leave 
policies  find  they  are  better  able  to  attract 
workers  and  increase  their  productivity  and 
at  the  same  time  decrease  employee  absen- 
teelBm  and  turnover." 

Sponsors  also  denied  that  the  measure 
would  put  U.S.  businesses  at  a  disadvantage 
in  terms  of  international  trade.  "Japan  al- 
ready is  [providing  job-protected  leave  1  and 
they  were  fairly  competitive  the  last  time  I 
looked,"  said  Schroeder.  "The  countries 
we're  most  concerned  about  competing  with 
already  do  this." 

COMPROMISE  OFFERED 

Hoping  to  bridge  some  of  the  differences 
between  the  two  sides  is  Rep.  Marge  Rouke- 
ma,  R-N.J.,  an  Education  and  Labor  Com- 
mittee member  who  has  introduced  her  own 
version  of  family  leave  legislation  (HR  284). 

Roukema's  bill  would  allow  only  eight 
weeks  of  family  leave  and  13  weeks  of  dis- 
abUity  leave,  and  would  exempt  businesses 


with  lea«  than  50  employees.  "I  think 
there's  a  growing  recognition  that  some- 
thing is  necessary,  but  something  that  does 
not  cripple  small  businesses,"  she  said. 

But  even  Roukema  admits  that  so  far  her 
bill  has  little  support  from  either  side. 
Those  supporting  Schroeder  and  Clay  argue 
that  the  SO-worker  exemption  would  deny 
leaves  to  more  than  40  percent  of  the  work 
force. 

And  Don  Bemo.  small-business  lobbyist 
for  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  said  his 
group  did  not  like  the  Roukema  bill  either. 
"Compromise  is  not  in  our  vocabulary  when 
it  comes  tio  this  bill,"  he  said.  "This  is  purely 
a  question  of  philosophy  to  us."* 


LIFTING  SANCTIONS  AGAINST 
POLAND 

•  Ms.  MIKULSKI.  Mr.  President.  I 
was  pleased  to  join  leaders  of  the 
Polish-American  community  in  partici- 
pating in  a  special  White  House  cere- 
mony this  morning.  During  this  cere- 
mony, n'esident  Reagan  signed  an  Ex- 
ecutive order  lifting  the  remaining 
United  States  trade  sanctions  against 
Poland. 

In  1981,  General  Jaruzelski  imposed 
martial  law  on  Poland.  By  doing  so,  he 
slammeil  the  door  on  the  Polish 
people.  So  we  slammed  the  door  on 
General  Jaruzelski  by  imposing  tough 
trade  sanctions. 

But  since  1981,  General  Jaruzelski 
has  taken  modest  steps  to  improve  Po- 
land's human  rights  record.  He  has 
lifted  martial  law.  He  has  released  po- 
litical prisoners  and  he  has  allowed 
more  internal  freedom  of  expression. 

I  am  persuaded  that  these  are  not 
just  isolated  hollow  gestures  on  the 
general'^  part.  The  United  States  has 
responded  to  each  move  by  improving 
relations  on  a  gradual  basis.  In  1983, 
the  United  States  removed  sanctions 
on  fishing  rights.  In  1984  we  removed 
sanctions  on  airplane  rights.  Today's 
actions  lire  the  logical  next  step. 

In  August  1986,  I  wrote  to  the  Presi- 
dent noting  that  in  terms  of  territory 
and  population,  Poland  is  the  largest 
country  in  Eastern  Europe.  What 
makes  that  especially  important,  how- 
ever, is  the  nonviolent  and  effective  re- 
sistance of  the  Polish  people.  Only  in 
Poland  is  the  church  independent  and 
stronger  than  ever;  only  in  Poland 
have  the  intellectuals  won  for  them- 
selves greater  freedom  of  expression 
than  in  any  other  Communist  state. 
The  free  trade  union  Solidarity  re- 
mains today  the  only  massive,  nonvio- 
lent resistance  movement  within  the 
Soviet  orbit.  Poland  has  thus  demon- 
strated that  some  changes  in  the  Com- 
munist system  are  possible  because  of 
strong,  internal  popular  pressure.  For 
this  reason.  Polancl  deserves  more  at- 
tention and  a  clearly  defined  policy. 
That  policy  should  be  shaped  in  a 
manner  which  would  assist  most  effec- 
tively the  Polish  opposition. 

Four  years  ago  you  took  the  stand 
that  the  legal  structure  of  Solidarity 


was  destroyed  because  of  Soviet  pres- 
sure. Recently,  however,  all  sanctions 
against  the  Soviet  Union  were  lifted 
and  American  bank  credits  are  flowing 
again  to  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
other  Communist  states.  Ek:onomic  re- 
strictions which  single  out  Poland  can 
be  justified  only  as  bargaining  lever- 
age in  negotiations  with  the  Polish 
Government.  The  Polish  Goverrmient 
should  be  put  on  notice  that  the  re- 
maining sanctions  would  be  lifted  in 
response  to  the  release  of  all  political 
prisoners,  including  the  recently  ar- 
rested Solidarity  leader  Zbigniew 
Bujak.  Judging  from  past  experience, 
even  if  some  are  later  rearrested,  most 
would  stay  free  and  strengthen  the  re- 
sistance. 

IMF  and  World  Bank  credits  provide 
the  only  instrument  for  imposing  con- 
ditions which  would  make  the  Polish 
economy  less  wasteful.  This  would 
help  Solidarity  to  achieve  one  of  its 
main  goals. 

For  the  future,  I  urge  the  general  to 
continue  his  reforms  by  officially  rec- 
ognizing the  right  of  Solidarity  to 
exist  openly  and  freely.  I  also  hope 
that  Ambassadors  will  be  exchanged 
and  a  high-level  dialogue  will  be  re- 
sumed. 

Mr.  President,  as  a  Member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  I  supported 
President  Reagan  in  1981  when  we  im- 
posed sanctions  against  Poland. 

Today,  as  a  Member  of  the  U.S. 
Senate,  I  also  support  him  as  he  lifts 
these  sanctions.  I  hope  this  move  will 
lead  to  further  freedoms  and  economic 
growth  for  the  people  of  Poland.* 


HEALTH  RISK  NOTIFICATION 
•  Mr.  QUAYLE.  Mr.  President,  on 
February  5  of  this  year,  I  inserted  into 
the  Congressional  Record  a  state- 
ment on  high  risk  disease  notification, 
together  with  an  outline  of  a  bill. 
Many  knowledgeable  people  have 
given  me  comments  on  that  outline 
and  I  have  used  those  comments  to  de- 
velop a  first  draft  of  a  bill.  I  know  that 
this  draft  can  use  additional  refine- 
ments so  I  am  inserting  it  into  the 
Record  at  this  time  so  that  I  may  get 
additional  comments  before  introduc- 
tion. This  draft  may  also  prove  useful 
to  those  testifying  at  the  February  24 
hearing  on  this  subject  before  the 
Labor  Sut)committee. 

I  ask  that  the  draft  bill  be  printed  at 
this  point. 

The  draft  bill  follows: 

The  "Health  Risk  Notification  Act  or 
1987" 

FIIfDINGS  AND  PURPOSE 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that— 
(1)  during  the  past  two  decades,  signifi- 
cant scientific  progress  has  been  made  in— 

(A)  the  identification  of  hazardous  sub- 
stances and  physical  agents: 

(B)  the  identification  of  medical  problems 
associated  with  exposure  to  such  substances 
and  agents;  and 
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(C)  the  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  dis- 
eases related  to  such  exposure: 

(2)  substantial  progress  has  been  made  in 
controlling  the  exposure  of  individuals  to 
such  substances  and  agents: 

(3)  despite  the  progress  described  in  para- 
graphs (1)  and  (2),  there  are  gaps  in  efforts 
to  promote  the  health  and  safety  of  individ- 
uals exposed  to  such  substances  and  agents: 
and 

(4)  a  significant  gap  in  such  efforts  is  the 
absence  of  ethical  standards  governing  stud- 
ies supported  or  conducted  by  Federal  agen- 
cies which  develop  information  about  signif- 
icant risks  to  the  health  of  individuals  who 
have  been  exposed  to  such  substances  and 
agents  and  who  have  not  given  informed 
consent  to  such  studies. 

(b)  Therefore,  it  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act 
to  require  the  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  to  promulgate  ethical 
standards  governing  the  disclosure  of  infor- 
mation, developed  in  studies  conducted  or 
supported  by  Federal  agencies,  concerning 
significant  risks  to  the  health  of  individuals 
who  have  been  exposed  to  hazardous  sub- 
stances and  physical  agents  and  who  have 
not  given  informed  consent  to  such  studies. 

ESTABLISHMENT  OF  STANDARDS 

Sec.  3.  Title  III  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  part; 
"Part  J— E>rHicAL  Standards  for  Studies 

Concerning  Exposure  to  Hazardous  Sub- 
stances OR  Physical  Agents 

"establishment  of  standards 

"Sec.  391.  (a)  The  Secretary,  in  consulU- 
tion  with  the  Director  of  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health,  shall  promulgate  ethical 
standards  governing  the  provision  of  notice 
by  an  agency  to  study  subjects  and  non- 
studied  Individuals. 

"(b)  Standards  promulgated  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  shall  include— 

"(1)  standards  concerning  the  factors  to 
be  considered  by  an  agency,  and  the  weight- 
ing of  such  factors,  in  determining  whether 
to  provide  notice  to  study  subjects,  includ- 
ing factors  such  as— 

(A)  the  reliability  of  the  information  ob- 
tained through  the  study: 

"(B)  the  significance  of  the  health  risk  to 
such  subjects: 

"(C)  the  duration  and  intensity  of  expo- 
sure of  such  subjects  to  a  hazardous  sub- 
stance or  physical  agent: 

"(D)  the  medical  benefits  and  other  conse- 
quences to  such  subjects  which  may  result 
from  the  provision  of  notice:  and 

"(E)  the  potential  effects  of  failing  to  pro- 
vide notice  to  such  subjects  and  of  providing 
incorrect  notice  to  such  subjects: 

"(2)  standards,  with  respect  to  any  case  in 
which  the  results  of  a  risk  study  can  be  ap- 
plied to  nonstudied  individuals  in  accorance 
with  generally  accepted  scientific  principles, 
concerning  the  circmustances  and  condi- 
tions under  which  notice  should  l)e  provided 
by  an  agency  to  such  individuals:  and 

"(3)  standards  concerning  the  appropriate 
type.  form,  and  content  of  notice  (including 
any  appropriate  medical  surveillance  and 
medical  monitoring  information)  to  be  pro- 
vided under  this  section  by  an  agency  to 
study  subjects  and  nonstudied  individuals, 
including  standards  concerning  whether 
such  notice  should  be  provided  to  study  sub- 
jects and  nonstudied  individuals  directly, 
through  physicians  or  employee  representa- 
tives, or  through  other  mechanisms  for  pro- 
viding notice  to  individuals  which  are  estab- 
lished by  law  on  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  section. 


"(c)  The  Secretary  shall  promulgate  the 
standards  required  by  this  section  by  rule 
on  the  record  after  opportunity  for  a  hear- 
ing in  accordance  with  secUons  556  and  557 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code.  In  conducting 
such  hearing,  the  Secretary  shall  obtain  rec- 
ommendations with  respect  to  such  stand- 
ards from  a  panel  of  scientific  experts  and 
from  a  panel  representatives  of  labor,  busi- 
ness, and  State  and  local  health  agencies. 

"PEER  review  procedures 

"Sec.  392.  (a)  The  Secretary,  in  consulU- 
tion  with  the  Director  of  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health,  shall  esUblish  procedures 
for  the  appointment  by  the  head  of  each 
agency  of  scientific  peer  review  groups  to 
review  risk  studies  subject  to  the  ethical 
standards  promulgated  under  section  391.  In 
reviewing  a  risk  study  under  this  section,  a 
scientific  peer  review  group  shall— 

"(1)  determine- 

"(A)  whether  the  provision  of  notice  of 
study  subjects  is  required  by  such  stand- 
ards: and 

"(B)  if  such  notice  is  required,  determine 
the  appropriate  type,  form,  and  content  of 
such  notice  (including  any  appropriate  med- 
ical surveillance  and  medical  monitoring  in- 
formation) in  accordance  with  the  standards 
promulgated  under  section  391(bK3):  and 

"(2)  determine— 

"(A)  whether  nonstudied  individuals  can 
be  identified  with  respect  to  such  study: 

"(B)  whether  the  standards  promulgated 
under  section  391(b)(2)  require  the  provi- 
sion of  notice  to  such  individuals:  and 

"(C)  in  any  case  in  which  such  notice  is  re- 
quired, the  appropriate  type,  form,  and  con- 
tent of  such  notice  (including  any  appropri- 
ate medical  surveillance  and  medical  moni- 
toring information)  in  accordance  with  the 
standards  promulgated  under  section 
391(b)(3). 

"(b)  The  head  of  each  agency  which  ap- 
points a  scientific  peer  review  group  under 
subsection  (a)  shall  before  promulgating  the 
determination  of  such  peer  review  group, 
cause  to  be  published  in  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter the  determinations  of  such  group,  and 
shall  request  comments  on  such  determina- 
tions for  a  period  of  30  days  beginning  on 
the  date  of  such  publication. 

•■(c)  Any  scientific  peer  review  group  re- 
quired under  this  section  shall  be  appointed 
and  paid  without  regard  to  the  provisions  of 
title  5.  United  States  Code,  governing  ap- 
pointments in  the  competitive  service,  and 
without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  chapter 
51  and  subchapter  III  of  chapter  53  of  such 
title  regarding  classification  and  General 
Schedule  pay  rates,  except  that  officers  and 
employees  of  the  United  States  shall  not  re- 
ceive additional  compensation  for  service  as 
a  member  of  any  such  group. 

■REVIEW  of  risk  STUDIES  CONDUCTED  PRIOR  TO 
THE  PROMULGATION  OF  ETHICAL  STANDARDS 

■Sec.  393.  (a)  The  Secretary,  through  the 
Director  of  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health,  shall  establish  procedures  consist- 
ent with  section  392  for  the  review  by  each 
agency  of  each  risk  study  conducted  or  sup- 
ported by  such  agency  prior  to  the  date  on 
which  the  ethical  standards  promulgated 
under  section  391  become  effective.  Such 
procedures  shall  include  requirements— 

■•(1)  with  respect  to  each  such  study,  the 
determination  of  whether  the  provision  of 
notice  to  study  subjects  and  nonstudied  in- 
dividuals would  be  scientifically  appropri- 
ate: and 

"(2)  in  any  case  in  which  an  agency  deter- 
mines with  respect  to  a  risk  study  that 
notice  should  be  provided  to  study  subjects 
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individuals,  the  determina- 
ttOB  of  the  appropriate  type.  form,  and  con- 
tana  tJ  BKh  Botlee  In  accordance  with  the 


SS3a  of  title  5,  United  SUtes  Code,  (relating    posed  to  the  same  tiasardous  substance  or 
to  privacy)  may  request  Information  from—    physical  agent  as  a  study  subject; 
"(1)  any  agency  solely  for  the  purpose  of        "(3)  the  term  'medical  monitoring'  means 
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Inlividuali.  the  detenniii*- 
ttai  of  the  aivroiirtate  type.  fonn.  and  con- 
t«ik  of  audi  Botlee  In  aeeonlaiice  with  the 
j^.if^i»ii»  pratBUIcated  under  section 
MUbXS). 

"Hb)  Tttt  Secretary  ahall  esUbllsh  prior- 
tttM  for  the  review  by  each  acency  of  each 
riak  atudy  to  which  aubaeetion  (a)  applies. 
1  priorttlea  ahall  be  baaed  upon— 

"(1)  the  number  of  tndlTiduals  who  were 
expoaed  to  the  haiardoua  subatance  or 
phyaleal  agent  which  waa  the  aubject  of  the 
atudy.  and  the  extent  of  such  exposure: 

"(2)  the  alviificanee  of  the  health  benefits 
to  atudy  aobjecta  and  nonatudled  individuals 
reaulttnc  tma  aueh  expoaure:  and 

"(S)  the  raedieal  benefits  of  providing 
notice  to  study  subjects  and  nonstudled  in- 
dhriduala. 

"amxcATioii  TO  aacmxirTS  or  cxAirrs  and 

OOimACTS 

"Sac  3M.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  by  regu- 
latioD  require  each  agency  to  obtain  a  certi- 
fication which  complies  with  subsection  (b) 
ftam  eadi  individual  or  entity  which  applies 
for  a  grant  from,  or  contract  or  cooperative 
agreement  with,  such  agency  in  any  case  in 
wliieh  tlie  activities  under  such  grant,  con- 
tract, or  agreement  include  the  conduct  of 
riak  atudy  to  the  standards  promulgated 
under  section  391. 

"(b)  Each  certification  required  by  subsec- 
tion (a)  ahall  atate  tliat  the  Individual  or 
enUty  agrees  to- 

"(1)  provide  the  head  of  the  agency  with 
any  resulta  of  a  atudy  subject  to  the  stand- 
arda  promol^tted  under  aection  391  which 
Indtpat^  any  potential  risk  that  study  sub- 
jects wHl  contract  a  disease;  and 

"(S)  make  available  to  the  head  of  the 
agency  any  information  that  would  assist 
the  bead  of  the  agency  in  providing  notice 
to  study  subjects. 

"COMrUAllCX  BT  Acmcus 

"Sic.  395.  Each  agency  shall  comply 
with— 

"(1)  the  standards  promulgated  by  the 
Secretary  under  aection  391: 

"(2)  the  peer  review  procedures  promul- 
gated by  tlie  Secretary  under  section  392; 

"<3)  the  procedures  promulgated  by  the 
Secretary  under  section  393:  and 

"(4)  the  regulations  promulgated  by  the 
Secretary  under  section  394. 

' '  AOmmSTBATIOIl 

"Sac.  396.  (a)  The  Secretary  and  the  head 
of  each  agency  shall  prepare  and  distribute 
such  materials— 

"(1)  omtaining  medical  information  relat- 
ing to  any  disease  or  condition  with  respect 
to  wliich  notice  is  provided  under  this  part; 
and 

"(2)  relating  to  health  promotion  and  dis- 
ease prevention. 

as  the  Secretary  or  the  head  of  such  agency 
considers  appropriate  in  carrying  out  this 
part. 

"(b)  In  providing  any  notice  required 
under  this  part,  the  Secretary  and  the  head 
of  each  agency  siiall  cooperate  with  State 
and  local  public  health  agencies  and  private 
employers. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  and  the  head  of  each 
agency  may  provide  notice  required  under 
tbia  part  throuA  contracts  with  State  and 
local  governments  or  private  employers  If 
such  governments  or  employers  request  that 
the  Secretary  or  the  head  of  the  agency 
enter  into  such  a  contract. 

"(d)  In  order  to  provide  any  notice  re- 
quired under  tills  part,  the  Secretary  or  the 
head  of  an  agency,  consistent  with  section 


SS2a  of  tlUe  S.  United  SUtes  Code.  (reUting 
to  privacy)  may  request  information  from— 

"(1)  any  agency  solely  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  names,  addresses  and  work  histo- 
ries of  employees  subject  to  notification 
under  this  section;  and 

"(2)  any  employer  insofar  as  Federal 
access  already  Is  provided  for  under  the  Oc- 
cupational Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970 
(29  i;.S.C.  051  et  seq.)  and  the  Federal  Mine 
Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1977  (30  U.S.C. 
801  et  seq.).  and  regulations  promulgated 
pursuant  to  such  Acts. 

"(C>  Each  agency  shall  pay  the  costs  of 
any  notice  required  to  be  provided  by  such 
agency  under  this  part. 

"LIABILITY 

■ac.  397.  Neither  the  United  SUtes  nor 
any  employer  or  officer  thereof  (including 
any  employer  or  State  or  local  government 
acting  pursuant  to  section  396(c))  shall  be 
liable  under  Federal  or  State  law  for  mone- 
tary damages  with  respect  to  any  omission 
or  act  performed  pursuant  to  this  part. 

"ErrECT  ON  OTHKK  LAW 

"%c.  398.  (a)  This  part  does  not  affect 
any  claim  for  worker's  compensation  or  any 
actian  brought  under  Federal  or  State  law 
that  asserts  a  claim  for  personal  injury, 
damages,  or  any  other  relief. 

'•(bKl)  No  finding  or  determination  under 
this  part  that  a  study  subject  or  a  nonstu- 
dled individual  may  contract  a  disease  as  a 
result  of  exposure  to  a  hazardous  substance 
or  physical  agent  shall  constitute  a  legal 
basic  for  damages  or  any  compensation 
award,  nor  shall  not  be  admissible  as  evi- 
dence in  any  legal  action  with  respect  to  any 
matter  or  in  any  proceeding  relating  to 
worker's  compensation. 

•(2)  The  provision  of  notice  to  a  study 
subject  or  a  nonstudled  individual  under 
this  part  shall  not  constitute  a  legal  basis 
for  damages  or  any  compensation  award, 
nor  shall  not  be  admissible  as  evidence  in 
any  legal  action  with  respect  to  any  matter 
or  in  any  proceeding  relating  to  worker's 
conQiensation. 

"(3)  No  act  taken  pursuant  to  this  part, 
nor  any  failure  to  act  pursuant  to  this  part, 
shall  constitute  a  legal  basis  for  damages  or 
any  compensation  award,  nor  shall  be  ad- 
mistible  as  evidence  in  any  legal  action  with 
respect  to  any  matter  or  in  any  proceeding 
relating  to  worker's  compensation. 

"STUDIES 

"Sec.  399.  (a)  Within  one  year  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  part,  the  Attorney 
Geaeral.  in  consultation  with  Secretary, 
shall  prepare  and  transmit  to  the  Congress 
a  report  analyzing  whether  any  changes  in 
laws  governing  tort  liability  for  exposure  to 
haau'dous  substances  and  physical  agents 
are  appropriate  in  order  to  ensure  that  the 
provision  of  notice  under  this  part  does  not 
affect  liability  under  such  laws. 

••<b)  Within  2  years  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  part,  the  Attorney  General, 
in  consultation  with  the  Secretary,  shall 
prepare  and  transmit  to  the  Congress  a 
report  describing  the  amount  and  types  of 
litigation  resulting  from  the  provision  of 
notice  to  study  subjects  and  nonstudled  in- 
dividuals under  this  part. 

"DEFIHITIOHS 

'Sec.  399A.  For  purposes  of  this  part— 
'(1)  the  term  agency'  has  the  same  mean- 
ing as  In  section  551(1)  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code; 

'(2)  the  term  'nonstudled  individual' 
means  an  individual  who  was  not  the  sub- 
ject of  a  study  and  who  was  similarly  ex- 


posed to  the  same  tiaaardous  substance  or 
physical  «gent  as  a  atudy  aubject; 

"(3)  the  term  'medical  monitoring'  meana 
periodic  examinations  of  study  subjects  or 
nonstudled  Individuals  who  may  contract  a 
disease  aa  a  result  of  exposure  to  a  haaard- 
ous  substance  or  physical  agent; 

"(4)  the  term  'noticed'  means  a  state- 
ment— 

"(A)  specifying  that  a  study  has  developed 
Information  Indicating  that  a  study  subject 
is  at  significant  risk  of  contracting  a  disease 
because  of  exposure  to  a  haaardous  sub- 
stance or  t>hy8lcai  agent:  and 

"(B)  containing  such  other  information  as 
may  be  required  under  the  standards  pro- 
mulgated under  section  391; 

"(5)  the  term  'risk  study'  means — 

"(A)  an  epidemiological  study  conducted 
or  supported  by  an  agency— 

"(i)  which  develops  information  about  sig- 
nificant risks  to  the  health  of  Individuals 
who  have  been  exposed  to  a  hazardous  sub- 
stance or  physical  agent;  and 

"(ii)  to  which  informed  consent  was  not 
given  pucsuant  to  subpart  A  of  part  46  of 
title  45,  Cbde  of  Federal  Regulations;  and 

"(B)  any  other  study  conducted  or  sup- 
ported by  an  agency  which— 

"(i)  provides  evidence  that  supports  data 
based  on  (tudies  of  humans;  and 

"(ii)  dovelope  information  about  signifi- 
cant risks  to  the  health  of  individuals  who 
have  beea  exposed  to  a  hazardous  substance 
or  a  physical  agent;  and 

"(8)  the  terra  study  subject'  means  an  in- 
dividual who  was  the  subject  of  a  risk 
study.".* 
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FREDERICK  ISAAC  WILLIAMS. 
JR..  TURNS  102 

•  Mr.  LAXTTENBERO.  Mr.  President. 
I  am  pleased  to  cite  the  accomplish- 
ments of  one  of  my  constituents.  Fred- 
erick Isaac  Williams,  Jr..  who  today 
has  rea(ihed  the  age  of  102. 

Mr.  Williams,  who  was  bom  in 
Springfield,  MA,  was  educated  in  the 
public  schools  of  New  Haven.  CT.  At 
the  age  of  22.  he  came  to  the  city  of 
Newark,  NJ,  and  resided  there  until 
1980.  Mr.  Williams  now  lives  in  West 
Orange.  NJ.  with  his  daughter.  Con- 
stance Woodruff.  c(x;hairperson  of 
New  Jersey's  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King. 
Jr..  CoQunemorative  Commission  and 
chairperson  of  the  Governor's  Com- 
mission on  the  Status  of  Women. 

During  his  years  in  Newark.  Mr.  Wil- 
liams was  active  in  community  affairs, 
especially  at  the  13th  Avenue  Presby- 
terian Church  where  he  served  for  sev- 
eral docades  on  the  church  usher 
board.  Over  the  years,  Mr.  Williams 
has  been  a  great  sports  fan  and  knew 
many  of  the  players  of  the  old  Negro 
National  League  and  the  Negro  Ameri- 
can Le&gue.  Two  of  those  players. 
Jackie  Robinson  of  the  Kansas  City 
Monarohs.  and  a  New  Jerseyite,  Larry 
Doby  oif  the  Newark  Elagles,  went  on 
to  become  the  first  black  professional 
baseb^  players  in  the  National 
League— BnMklyn  Dodgers— and  the 
Americtui  League— Cleveland  Indi- 
ans—respectively. 

Perhtps  one  of  the  most  imique  of 
Mr.  Williams'  accomplishments  is  that 


he  has  voted  in  every  ele(rt.ion— munic- 
ipal, county.  State,  and  Federal— since 
he  be(»me  21  years  of  age  in  1906.  Mr. 
Williams  is  tnily  an  American  citizen 
who  cherishes  his  right  to  vote. 

Mr.  President.  I  want  to  wish  Mr. 
Williams  a  happy  102d  birthday  and  to 
congratulate  him  on  reaching  this  ex- 
traordinary milestone.* 


NRC  REGULATIONS 

•  Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
deeply  concerned  about  the  recent 
criticisms  voiced  against  the  Nuclear 
Regulatory  Commission's  staff  propos- 
al to  alter  their  regulations  with  re- 
spect to  emergency  planning  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  nuclear  powerplants.  I  wish 
to  counter  that  criticism  with  an  edito- 
rial that  appeared  in  the  February  9. 
1987.  issue  of  the  New  York  Times, 
and  with  my  own  imconditional  praise 
of  this  NRC  staff  proposal. 

If  my  colleagues  would  take  the  time 
to  reread  the  statute  that  gave  birth 
to  the  emergency  preparedness  regula- 
tion—section 109  of  Public  Law  96- 
295— they  would  find  that  nowhere  in 
this  language  is  there  any  intent  to 
give  de  facto  veto  power  to  the  States 
concerning  the  operation  of  a  nuclear 
powerplant.  Rather,  the  statute  clear- 
ly identifies  the  need  for  an  emergen- 
cy plan,  to  be  drawn  up  either  by  the 
State,  or  by  the  locality,  or  by  the  util- 
ity, that  "provides  reasonable  assur- 
ance that  public  health  and  safety  is 
not  endangered  by  operation  of  the  fa- 
cility." Furthermore,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, through  the  Nuclear  Regula- 
tory Commission,  clearly  retains  sole 
responsibility  for  the  determination  of 
"reasonableness,"  as  well  as  for  the  as- 
sessment of  the  adequacy  of  the  emer- 
gency plans  and  the  ability  of  the 
States  to  carry  out  such  plans. 

The  NRC  staff  proposal  to  modify 
its  current  emergency  planning  regula- 
tion not  only  better  reflects  the  con- 
gressional intent  of  the  enabling  legis- 
lation, but  it  also  better  conforms  with 
the  original  mandates  contained  in  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  full 
text  of  the  New  York  Times  editorial 
of  February  9  be  made  a  part  of  the 
Record. 

The  article  follows: 
Federal  Power  Over  Nuclear  Power 

Should  nuclear  power  be  regulated  by  the 
Federal  Government  or  the  states?  Only 
Washington  has  the  technical  expertise  and 
the  duty  to  weigh  the  national  interest.  But 
states  including  New  York  and  Massachu- 
setts refuse  to  cooperate  in  emergency  evac- 
uation plans  for  the  plants  at  Shoreham 
and  Seabrook,  effectively  blocking  their 
start-ups.  The  staff  of  the  Nuclear  Regula- 
tory Commission  now  proposes  to  remove 
this  veto  power.  That  would  be  a  welcome 
and  overdue  step. 

The  states  got  a  foot  in  the  door  of  nucle- 
ar plant  licensing  after  the  accident  at 
Three  Mile  Island  in  1979.  The  Nuclear  Reg- 
ulatory Commission  told  utilities  to  prepare 
to  evaluate  people  from  a  10-mile  radius 


around  nuclear  power  plants  in  the  event  of 
a  radioactive  release.  That  required  the  co- 
operation of  local  authorities,  but  it  seemed 
inconceivable  to  the  commission  that  any 
would  refuse  to  help  prepare  its  citizens  for 
crisis. 

Local  authorities  like  Suffolk  County  and 
the  Governor  of  New  York  saw  non-coopera- 
tion as  a  weapon  against  power  plants  they 
opposed,  especially  where  the  start-up 
would  sharply  increase  local  electric  bills. 
I'he  commission  found  it  had  shared  its  pre- 
rogative to  license  plants  with  every  munici- 
pal orator  and  antinuclear  governor. 

Giving  local  authorities  a  veto  power  over 
new  plants  means  none  will  be  built.  That's 
a  decision  that  affects  the  national  interest 
and  only  Washington  should  make  it.  The 
Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission  ceded 
states  this  power  by  regulation,  and  now 
proposes  to  take  it  back  by  modifying  the 
regulation.  There's  no  question  of  usurping 
state's  rights  or  police  powers.  All  that  the 
commission  staff  proposes  is  that  plants 
should  be  licensed  once  a  reasonable  emer- 
gency plan  has  been  drawn  up,  even  if  the 
local  authorities  say  they  won't  cooperate. 

Fabian  Palomino,  Governor  Cuomo's  prin- 
cipal adviser  in  preventing  Shoreham  from 
going  on  line,  says  that  for  the  commission 
even  to  consider  such  a  step  would  be  "a 
shameless  act  and  a  total  abandonment  of 
any  sense  of  responsibility."  To  the  con- 
trary it's  Mr.  Cuomo's  behavior  that  com- 
pels the  commission  to  rescind  the  power  it 
assumed  the  states  would  handle  responsi- 
bly. 

If  Congress  wants  the  states  to  set  nuclear 
policy,  let  it  pass  a  law.  Meanwhile,  the 
commission  has  already  delayed  too  long  in 
restoring  its  authority.* 


U.S.  AMBASSADORS/NUCLEAR 

EXPERTS    DISPUTE    CHEATING 
ALLEGATIONS 

•  Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  the  tragic  consequences  of  the 
Reagan  administration's  hostility  to 
the  arms  control  process  has  been  its 
irresponsible  allegations  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Soviet  compliance  with  arms 
control  treaties.  Zealots  in  the  admin- 
istration claim  repeatedly  that  the  So- 
viets cheat  on  all  arms  control  treaties. 
The  charge  is  repeatedly  over  and  over 
again  until  soon  enough.  It  is  accepted 
as  truth  by  many. 

That  is  why  the  recent  comprehen- 
sive report  on  the  compliance  issue 
signed  by  every  former  U.S.  Ambassa- 
dor to  the  Standing  Consultative  Com- 
mission is  so  important.  This  report 
concludes  that  there  is  in  fact  only 
one  instance  of  clear  Soviet  violation 
of  all  past  arms  agreements— this  in- 
stance being  the  construction  of  a 
radar  facility  at  Abalakovo.  And  this 
report  rejects  many  of  the  reckless 
charges  made  by  reflective  administra- 
tion critics  of  arms  control,  such  as 
Richard  Perle,  that  there  is  irrefuta- 
ble evidence  of  Soviet  cheating  across- 
the-board. 

Let  me  underscore  the  significance 
of  the  signatories  to  this  report.  Every 
former  U.S.  official  who  has  led  U.S. 
compliance  efforts  at  the  Standing 
Consultative  Conunission  before  the 
Reagan  years  signed  this  report— SCC 


Ambassadors  from  the  Nixon,  Ford, 
and  Carter  eras.  They  were  Joined  by 
an  extremely  distinguished  group  of 
arms  control  experts  assembled  under 
the  leadership  of  Dr.  Gloria  Duffy  and 
the  Center  for  International  Security 
and  Arms  Control  at  Stanford  Univer- 
sity. Their  report  goes  a  long  way  to 
combat  the  irresponsible  and  reckless 
charges  made  by  habitual  critics  of 
any  arms  control  efforts. 

Following  is  the  introduction,  con- 
clusion, and  executive  summary  of 
their  report,  together  with  a  recent  ar- 
ticle from  the  Monterey  Herald  of 
February  15,  1987.  disputing  cheating 
allegations,  which  I  ask  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

I  also  ask  that  a  newspaper  article 
entitled  Charges  Against  Soviets  Chal- 
lenged be  printed  in  the  Re(x>rd. 

The  material  follows: 

Compliance  and  the  F(7tdkb  or  Arms 
CoirraoL 

(By  Gloria  Duffy.  Gregory  Dalton.  Matthew 
State,  and  Leo  Sartori) 

Working  Group  Signatories 

Dr.  John  Barton.  Stanford  Law  School. 

Dr.  David  Bernstein.  Center  for  Interna- 
tional Security  and  Areas  Control,  Stanford 
University. 

Dr.  Colt  D.  Blacker.  Associate  Director, 
Center  for  International  Security  and  Arms 
Control,  Stanford  University. 

Mr.  George  Bunn,  Visiting  Scholar.  Stan- 
ford Law  School;  Former  General  Counsel. 
US  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency. 

Dr.  Alexander  Dallin.  Head  of  Soviet  and 
East  European  Studies.  Stanford  University: 
Hoover  Institution. 

Dr.  Hugh  DeWitt.  Lawrence  Livermore 
National  Laboratory. 

Dr.  Sidney  D.  Drell,  (^-Director.  Center 
for  International  Security  and  Arms  (^n- 
trol,  Stanford  University;  Deputy  Director. 
Stanford  Linear  Accelerator  Center:  Forever 
member.  President's  Science  Advisory  Com- 
mittee. 

Dr.  Gloria  Duffy.  President,  Global  Out- 
look. 

Dr.  Philip  J.  Farley.  Center  for  Interna- 
tional Security  and  Areas  Control.  Stanford 
University:  Former  Deputy  Director,  US 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency. 

Dr.  Alexander  L.  George,  Stanford  Univer- 
sity. 

Dr.  David  Holloway.  Stanford  University. 

Dr.  Steven  KuU.  Center  for  International 
Security  and  Arms  Control.  Stanford  Uni- 
versity. 

Dr.  John  Lewis,  Chairman,  International 
Strategic  Institute  at  Stanford. 

Dr.  Wolfgang  K.  H.  Panofsky.  Director 
Emeritus.  Stanford  Linear  Accelerator 
Center:  Former  member.  General  Advisory 
Committee  on  Arms  Control  and  Disarma- 
ment: President's  Science  Advisory  Commit- 
tee. 

Dr.  Ted  Posiol,  Center  for  International 
Security  and  Arms  Control,  Stanford  Uni- 
versity. 

Dr.  Leo  Sartori,  University  of  Nebraska. 
Technical  advisor.  SALT  II  delegation. 

Additional  Signatories 
Ambassador  Robert  Buchheia.  U.S.  SCC 
Commissioner  1977-1981. 

Ambassador  Raymond  L.  Garthoff,  Brook- 
ings Institution;  Member,  SALT  I  delega- 
tion. 
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SidDey  Oniyteal.  U^.  SCC 
lfTS-lt7«. 

Mr.  MleliBel  Knpon.  Carnegie  Endow- 
moDt  for  IntcmaUonftl  Peace:  Former  Direc- 
tor. Defenae  Project  and  Policy  Reviewa:  US 
Aran  Control  and  Dtaannament  Acency. 

Dr.  WQUam  Perry.  H  A  Q  Technology 
Paitn«K  Fonner  Under  Secretary  of  De- 
fenae for  n  Bat  arch  and  Engineering. 

Mr.  Ilwodore  Ralaton,  Microelectronics 
and  CSomputer  Technology  Corporation: 
Fwmei'  ataff  member.  Senate  Intelligence 
Committee. 

KZXCnnVg  SUlOtART 

Baaed  on  an  18-montb  comprehensive  ex- 
f-'--*«~'  the  Stanford  CISAC/Olobal 
Outlook  Working  Oroup  concluded  that, 
overall.  US  and  Soviet  compliance  with  the 
terma  <rf  niating  arma  control  agreements 
haa  been  good.  A  recent  perception  that 
conpitenoe  haa  been  poor  is  false.  A  per- 
ceived compliance  crisis  has  been  created,  in 
part,  by  the  Reagan  Administration's  search 
for  Soviet  violations,  by  the  Administra- 
tion's exaggeratton  of  the  military  signifi- 
cance of  alleged  Soviet  "violations,"  by  US 
public  ooafrontation  of  the  USSR,  and  by 
the  lack  of  sensitivity  among  the  American 
public  to  questions  about  US  compliance 
with  the  terms  of  agreements.  The  USSR 
has  alao  contributed  to  the  perceived  crisis 
by  stretching  the  terms  of  some  agreements, 
by  one  actual  violation,  and  by  responding 
to  US  concerns  in  a  non-constructive,  tlt-for- 
tat  faahlon  with  allegations  against  the  US. 

As  a  result,  a  real  crisis  based  on  false  per- 
eeption  about  compliance  is  now  impending. 
The  US  has  uaed  concerns  about  Soviet 
eomidianoe  as  a  rationale  for  withdrawing 
from  the  SALT  H  Treaty  and  the  SALT  I 
Interim  Agreement  on  Offensive  Weapons, 
removing  the  only  existing  ceilings  on  su- 
perpower offensive  nuclear  weapons.  US 
withdrawal  from  these  agreements  is  not 
Justified  on  the  basis  of  the  Soviet  compli- 
ance record. 

The  Soviet  Union  may  sometimes  stretch 
the  terns  of  agreements,  as  does  the  US  on 
occasion,  but  rarely  directly  violates  an 
arms  control  agreement.  There  Is  no  evi- 
dence of  a  Soviet  policy  of  violating  arms 
control  agreements,  or  of  a  consistent  Soviet 
pattern  of  violations.  Nor  has  the  US  been 
guilty  of  significant,  uncorrected  arms  con- 
trol violations. 

Some  provisions  of  arms  control  treaties 
are  inherently  open  to  interpretation  by  the 
partiea.  Therefore,  agreements  must  be  sup- 
ported over  time  by  a  functioning  process  of 
dispute  resolution  in  order  to  operate  suc- 
ceasfully.  The  reason  that  numerous 
charges  of  non-compliance  remain  unre- 
aohred  today  is  that  since  1979-1980,  the  US 
and  the  USSR  have  not  demonstrated  the 
wttl  to  effectively  utilize  the  process  of 
reaching  common  interpretations  of  arms 
ccmtrol  obligations  and  resolving  disputes. 

The  Working  Group  found  a  single  cur- 
rent arms  control  violation:  the  Soviet  large, 
phaaed-array  early  warning  radar  at  Abala- 
kovo  in  Siberia,  which  is  sited  in  a  manner 
not  permitted  by  the  ABM  Treaty.  The 
Oroup  alao  found  one  area  of  questionable 
oompUanee  with  the  ABM  Treaty:  the  US 
program  to  replace  or  construct  new  early 
warning  radars  at  Thule,  Greenland:  Fyling- 
dales  Moor,  U.K.,  and  through  the  PAVE 
PAWS  program  in  the  US.  By  themselves, 
these  radars  do  not  significantly  increase 
the  military  threat  to  either  country. 

The  Working  Oroup  found  no  violations 
of  the  SALT  n  Treaty,  but  two  instances  of 
questionable  compliance  with  that  agree- 
ment: a  high  level  of  Soviet  encryption  of 


balllatic  missile  flight-test  telemetry,  and 
the  configuration  of  the  Soviet  SS-25 
ICBM.  Neither  of  these  activities  signifi- 
cantly Increases  the  military  threat  to  the 
US. 

In  addition,  the  Oroup  concluded  that  US 
statements  about  early  deployment  of  a 
strategic  defense  and  a  permissive  reinter- 
pretation  of  the  ABM  Treaty  threaten  to 
undercut  the  basis  for  the  ABM  Treaty.  A 
US  policy  adopting  a  broad  interpretation 
of  the  Treaty  to  permit  early  deployment  of 
a  strategic  defense  could  provide  a  basis  for 
a  Soviet  response  which  would  violate  the 
ABM  Treaty.  It  would  also  make  highly  un- 
likely any  further  offensive  nuclear  arms 
limitB. 

The  Working  Group  recommends  that  the 
US  aeek  to  restore  the  process  of  dispute- 
resolution  through  the  Standing  Consulta- 
tive Commission  and  other  diplomatic 
mechanisms.  The  US  should  replace  its 
public  and  frequently  poorly  founded  accu- 
sations with  a  return  to  a  problem-solving 
approach  to  compliance  problems  through 
the  $CC.  The  US  and  the  USSR  must  rees- 
tablish this  process  of  give-and-take  in  order 
for  past  agreements  to  work  and  for  any 
new  arms  control  agreements  to  be  success- 
ful. 

The  Working  Group  concluded  that  the 
compliance  situation  is  closely  related  to  the 
health  of  the  arms  control  process  in  gener- 
al. The  incentives  to  comply  with  agree- 
ments and  to  resolve  disputes  are  increased 
by  progress  towards  further  arms  control 
limits,  and  decreased  by  stalemate  in  the 
arms  control  process. 

SUMMARY  OF  RECOMMENDATIONS 

Geneml 

Reatore  a  more  constructive  US-Soviet  dis- 
pute resolution  process. 

Improve  environment  through  arms  con- 
trol progress. 

Tone  down  confrontational  oratory  on 
noncompliance. 

Return    to   problem-solving   approach    in 

sca 

Neutralize  militarily  any  Soviet  gain  from 
uncorrected  questionable  compliance  or  vio- 
lation. 

US  Process 

Conduct  future  compliance  evaluations 
based  on  net  assessment  of  US  and  Soviet 
behavior. 

Hold  Congressional  hearings  on  state  of 
compliance  and  Reagan  Administration 
handling  of  compliance  issues. 

Return  General  Advisory  Committee  to 
balanced,  statesmanlike  role. 

Develop    better   criteria    for   determining 
compliance  and  noncompliance. 
SCC 

Pursue  agreement  on  gray-area  issues  in 
SCC. 

Protect  SCC  Commissioner  from  bureau- 
cratic conflicts. 

Refrain  from  unwarranted  public  criticism 
of  SCC. 

I*ursue  US-Soviet  agreement  on  making 
public  SCC  Agreed  Statements.  Common 
Understandings. 

Expand  role  of  SCC  to  foresee  compliance 
problems. 

SALT 

Continue  to  adhere  to  SALT  II  and  SALT 
I  Interim  Agreement. 

Nuclear  Testing 

Ratify  TTBT  and  PNET,  without  reserva- 
tioa 

Complete  TTBT  data  exchange:  build  on 
NRDC  agreement. 


Create  -lolnt  Consultative  Commission  to 
resolve  digputes  related  to  TTBT,  PNET 
andLTBT. 

See  Common  Understanding  on  coitaerva- 
tive  design  of  nuclear  test  yield  and  contain- 
ment. 

Encryption 

USSR  should  reduce  encryption  to  the 
level  at  the  time  SALT  II  was  signed. 

US  should  review  sources  and  methods 
constraints  on  indicating  to  the  USSR  what 
data  is  neoded. 

SS-2S 

Keep  SALT  11  fractionation  limits  to  con- 
strain SS-jt5. 

Soviet  Union  should  make  available  data 
on  throw^feight  of  SS-13. 

Pursue  SCC  understanding  on  including 
instrumentation  as  part  of  throwweight  of 
ICBliIs. 

Early  Warning  Radars 

Seek  an  agreement  in  SCC  defining  per- 
mitted modernization  of  early  warning 
radars. 

US  should  delay  construction  of  Fyling- 
dales  radar  pending  an  agreed  SCC  defini- 
tion of  permitted  modernization  of  early 
warning  radars. 

Seek  an  agreement  to  reduce  ambiguity 
about  definition  of  ABM  Treaty  language: 
"on  the  p4riphery,  oriented  outward." 

Seek  an  agreement  defining  characteris- 
tics which  distinguish  early  warning  radars 
from  thoae  for  space  tracking  and  verifica- 
tion. 

Seek  an  agreement  requiring  advance, 
case-by-case  SCC  consultation  to  resolve 
complianoe  issues  related  to  planned  new 
early  warning  large,  phased-array  radars. 

Explore  means  to  designate  large,  phased- 
array  radars  as  unsuitable  for  ABM  battle 
management. 

ABM  Treaty 

Adhere  to  traditional,  "restrictive"  inter- 
pretation of  ABM  Treaty. 

Work  through  the  SCC  to  resolve  issues 
related  to  interpretation  of  the  ABM  Treaty 
with  reference  to  new  defensive  technol- 
ogies. 

Abalakovo  Radar 

As  part  of  a  balanced  resolution  of  exist- 
ing compliance  issues,  the  USSR  should  dis- 
mantle Abalakovo  or  open  the  radar  to  peri- 
odic and  Extensive  on-site  inspection. 

Lacking  such  Soviet  action,  the  US  should 
neutralize  any  Soviet  gain  from  Abalakovo 
through  military  measures. 

USSR  Should  explain  the  history  of  the 
decision  to  deploy  Abalakovo  in  its  present 
location  and  with  its  present  orientation. 

USSR  ^ould  provide  assurances  that  the 
internal  system  in  the  USSR  will  seek  to 
prevent  future  instances  of  non-compliance. 

Future  Agreements 

Strengttien  ABM  Treaty  limits  through 
1987  Review  Conference— seek  further  con- 
straints on  large,  phased-array  radars. 

In  any  new  arms  control  agreement,  seek 
balanced  restraints  on  the  deployment  of 
US  and  Soviet  small,  mobile  ICBSs. 

Favor  complete  over  partial  qualitative 
limits  in  future  agreements,  where  possible. 

Seek  an  encryption  ban  in  any  new  agree- 
ment for  those  systems  covered  by  the 
agreement. 

IHTRODDCTION 

For  twenty  years  after  the  first  arms  con- 
trol agreement  of  the  nuclear  age  was 
signed  la  1959,  no  major  dissatisfactions 
were  officially  expressed  by  either  the  US 


or  the  USSR  about  compliance  with  the 
terms  of  arms  control  accords.  Disputes  and 
complaints  regarding  compliance  periodical- 
ly arose,  but  all  such  disagreements  were 
eventually  resolved  between  the  two  parties. 

In  1979,  US  officials  began  to  question 
Soviet  arms  control  compliance.  By  1983, 
the  US  and  the  Soviet  Union  each  were  ex- 
pressing grave  and  generalized  dissatisfac- 
tion with  the  state  of  the  other  party's  com- 
pliance with  arms  control  agreements.  By 
1986,  forty  separate  accusations  of  arms 
control  violations  had  been  publicly  aired  by 
the  two  nations:  eighteen  by  the  US  against 
the  USSR,  and  twenty-two  by  the  Soviet 
Union  against  the  United  States. 

By  this  time,  the  process  of  resolving  dis- 
putes about  treaty  interpretation  and  com- 
pliance, through  the  Standing  Consultative 
Commission  and  other  diplomatic  avenues 
used  in  the  past,  had  broken  down.  In  No- 
vember 1986,  the  United  States  withdrew 
from  the  SALT  I  Interim  Agreement  on  Of- 
fensive Weapons,  and  the  unratified  but 
theretofore  upheld  SALT  II  Treaty,  citing 
as  its  reason  Soviet  violations  of  these  and 
other  arms  control  accords.  US  withdrawals 
from  the  SALT  agreements  removed  the 
only  existing  constraints  on  strategic  offen- 
sive nuclear  weapons  between  the  superpow- 
ers. 

Between  1983  and  1986,  the  US  and  the 
USSR  became  involved  in  a  debate  over  the 
quality  and  acceptability  of  one  another's 
compliance  with  arms  control  agreements. 
This  dispute  began  to  take  a  real  toll  on  the 
status  of  the  arms  control  agreements  in 
force,  as  concerns  about  Soviet  compliance 
became  the  basis  for  US  decisions  to  aban- 
don existing  agreements. 

Yet,  during  this  same  period  of  time,  US- 
Soviet  relations  in  general  were  in  an  ex- 
tremely disputatious  state— over  arms  con- 
trol, over  regional  conflicts,  over  human 
rights  issues,  and  over  the  fundamental  as- 
sumptions upon  which  US-Soviet  mutual  se- 
curity arrangements  had  been  built.  It 
became  increasingly  difficult  to  know 
whether  the  concerns  expressed  by  both 
governments  were  an  actual  signal  of  trou- 
ble in  the  state  of  compliance  with  arms 
control  agreements,  or  simply  one  more  sign 
of  mutual  frustration  in  US-Soviet  relations. 
Did  a  real  crisis  in  compliance  with  arms 
control  agreements  exist?  Or  simply  a  crisis 
of  confidence  in  US-Soviet  relations,  which 
created  doubt  about  the  mutual  security 
agreements  put  in  place  by  the  sup)erpowers 
since  1959? 

In  the  United  States  and  abroad,  the 
public,  the  press,  and  legislative  bodies  have 
had  only  the  statements  of  US  and  Soviet 
officials  to  rely  upon  for  comprehensive 
judgments  about  arms  control  compliance. 
The  polemical,  accusatory  nature  of  US  and 
Soviet  government  pronouncements  about 
compliance  since  1983  indicate  political 
agendas  at  work,  rather  than  dispassionate 
analysis  of  the  compliance  situation.  In  part 
due  to  the  sensitive  nature  of  data  which  in- 
volves intelligence  sources  and  methods,  nei- 
ther govenunent  has  publicly  offered  de- 
tailed information  or  analysis  to  back  up  its 
charges  and  concerns  about  compliance. 

If  the  Impression  which  the  US  govern- 
ment sought  to  convey  between  1983  and 
1986— that  compliance  with  arms  control 
agreements  has  been  poor  and  agreements 
have  frequently  been  violated— were  correct, 
then  obviously  this  should  give  the  US 
pause  about  the  wisdom  of  entering  into 
further  security  agreements  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  Because  the  question  of  past  compli- 
ance with  arms  control  agreements  is  so  cru- 


cial to  the  future  of  existing  accords  and  the 
possibility  for  any  new  US-Soviet  arms  con- 
trol measures,  a  working  group  at  the  Stan- 
ford University  Center  for  International  Se- 
curity and  Arms  Control  (CISAC)  under- 
took a  comprehensive  review  of  US  and 
Soviet  compliance  with  arms  control  agree- 
ments. The  review  was  coordinated  and 
staffed  by  Global  Outlook,  a  research  and 
consulting  organization  specializing  on 
international  security  issues. 

The  Stanford/Global  Outlook  Working 
Group  on  Compliance  and  the  Future  of 
Arms  Control  was  convened  in  the  summer 
of  1985.  Over  the  ensuing  eighteen  months, 
it  examined  in  detail,  the  US  and  Soviet 
charges  of  non-compliance,  in  relation  to 
the  overall  record  of  US  and  Soviet  compli- 
ance. The  Working  Group  reviewed  the 
legal,  national  security,  and  political  impli- 
cations of  US  and  Soviet  compliance  with 
agreements.  It  closely  examined  Soviet  com- 
pliance behavior,  how  successive  US  Admin- 
istrations have  handled  compliance  issues, 
and  the  degree  of  success  with  which  differ- 
ent US  approaches  have  been  met. 

The  Group  examined  compliance  in  the 
context  of  overall  US-Soviet  relations.  It 
studied  the  process  of  US-Soviet  compliance 
dispute-resolution  as  it  has  functioned  since 
the  Standing  Consultative  Conunission  was 
established  in  1972.  And  the  Group  exam- 
ined the  implications  of  the  experience  to 
date  with  arms  control  compliance  for  the 
future  of  the  dispute-resolution  process  and 
the  nature  of  future  arms  control  agree- 
ments. 

The  Working  Group  was  directed  by 
Gloria  Duffy.  It  included  several  former  US 
arms  negotiators  and  officials  involved  in 
making  arms  control  policy,  a  former 
member  of  the  President's  General  Advisory 
Committee  on  Arms  Control  and  Disarma- 
ment, a  former  General  Counsel  of  ACDA,  a 
former  Deputy  Director  of  ACDA,  former 
members  of  the  President's  Science  Adviso- 
ry Committee,  physicists,  Soviet  specialists, 
political  scientists,  international  law  special- 
ists, and  experts  on  nuclear  weapons  and 
nuclear  testing.  Staff  for  the  project  was 
Gloria  Duffy,  Gregory  Dalton,  Margaret 
Beemink,  Matthew  State,  and  Leo  Sartori 
(consultant). 

This  report  is  the  result  of  the  Working 
Group's  efforts  over  eighteen  months,  and 
presents  the  conclusions  of  its  review  of  the 
compliance  situation.  Not  all  Working 
Group  members  or  signatories  necessarily 
endorse  every  statement  made  in  the  report, 
but  they  find  themselves  in  agreement  with 
its  main  thrust  and  conclusions. 

The  report  is  divided  into  six  sections.  Sec- 
tion I,  written  by  Gloria  Duffy  with  assist- 
ance from  Wolfgang  K.H.  Panofsky,  out- 
lines the  key  analytic  principles  which  must 
be  involved  in  an  assessment  of  arms  control 
compliance. 

Section  II,  written  by  Gloria  Duffy,  re- 
views the  positive  record  of  arms  control 
compliance.  The  second  part  of  this  section 
examines  charges  of  US  and  Soviet  non- 
compliance which  involve  ambiguous  treaty 
provisions  or  behavior  by  parties  to  treaties, 
but  do  not  constitute  arms  control  viola- 
tions. 

Section  III  analyzes  areas  which  the 
Working  Group  felt  to  be  of  some  concern 
regarding  US  and  Soviet  compliance.  These 
include  two  instances  of  "questionable" 
Soviet  compliance  with  the  SALT  II  agree- 
ment: encryption  of  ballistic  missile  flight 
test  telemetry,  and  the  SS-25  ICBM.  Both 
of  these  case  studies  were  written  by  Leo 
Sartori.  An  area  of  US  "questionable"  com- 


pliance with  the  ABM  Treaty  Involves  US 
modernization  or  construction  of  ivew  large, 
phased-array  radars.  The  analysis  of  the  US 
Thule.  Pylingdales,  and  PAVE  PAWS  pro- 
grams was  written  by  Greg  Dalton. 

The  Working  Group  found  US  statements 
about  early  deployment  of  a  strategic  de- 
fense and  reinterpretation  of  the  ABM 
Treaty  to  raise  concerns  regarding  future 
US  ABM  Treaty  compliance,  in  light  of 
robust  US  strategic  defense  researeh 
through  the  Strategic  Defense  Initiative. 
Matthew  State  wrote  the  analysis  of  US 
strategic  defense  efforts  and  ABM  Treaty 
compliance.  Finally,  the  Working  Group 
found  one  clear  instance  of  an  arms  control 
violation:  the  Soviet  large,  phased-array 
radar  at  Abalakovo  in  Siberia.  The  case 
study  on  Abalakovo  was  written  by  Greg 
Dalton. 

Section  IV  of  the  report,  written  by  Gloria 
Duffy,  reviews  Soviet  compliance  behavior 
in  its  political  context.  This  section  sketches 
a  portrait  of  the  internal  and  external  fac- 
tors which  may  shape  Soviet  compliance  be- 
havior and  decisionmaking. 

Section  V  evaluates  the  operation  of  the 
Standing  Consultative  Commission  from 
1972  to  the  present.  It  was  written  by  Greg 
Dalton. 

Finally,  Section  VI  deUils  the  Working 
Group's  conclusions  about  the  state  of  arms 
control  compliance,  and  recommendations 
for  steps  to  resolve  the  current  compliance 
disputes  and  to  improve  the  functioning  of 
arms  control  agreements  in  the  future.  Pour 
Appendices  summarize  US  and  Soviet 
charges  of  non-compliance,  detail  the  meth- 
odology for  measuring  the  yield  of  under- 
ground nuclear  tests,  and  provide  a  chronol- 
ogy of  SCC  operations  and  a  list  of  US- 
Soviet  agreements  reached  through  that 
body. 

SECTION  VI.— conclusion:  comfuamce  and 

THE  FUTURE  OF  ARMS  CONTROL 

The  United  SUtes  and  the  Soviet  Union 
today  stand  at  a  crossroads.  Down  one  path 
lie  measures  to  strengthen  existing  arms 
control  agreements  and  to  use  them  as  the 
basis  for  future  restraints  on  weapons  and 
behavior  which  will  improve  national  and 
international  security.  The  other  path  leads 
toward  dismantling  the  arms  control  limits 
which  have  been  achieved  over  the  past  3G 
years.  The  patterns  of  behavior  exhibited 
by  the  US  and  Soviet  Union  today  lead 
down  the  road  towards  dismantling  arms 
control. 

While  the  fundamental  interest  of  the  two 
sides  in  arms  control  agreements  have  not 
changed,  changes  in  the  political  environ- 
ment since  1979  have  led  the  US  and  the 
USSR  to  become  embroiled  in  a  wide-rang- 
ing controversy  over  compliance  with  agree- 
ments. By  exaggerating  compliance  prob- 
lems and  failing  to  resolve  compliance  dis- 
putes, the  two  nations  have  generated  a  per- 
ceived crisis  of  compliance  with  arms  con- 
trol agreements.  This  perceived  crisis  has 
undermined  confidence  in  arms  control  as  a 
method  of  improving  security.  Now,  as  a 
result,  compliance  with  existing  arms  con- 
trol agreements  faces  a  real  crisis  of  major 
proportions.  Beyond  its  effect  on  existing 
accords,  movement  away  from  treaty  com- 
pliance by  the  US.  and  potentially  by  the 
USSR  in  response,  sharply  decreases  the 
possibility  for  any  new  arms  control  agree- 
ments in  the  future. 

This  concluding  section  will  provide  a 
summary  description  of  the  present  compli- 
ance situation  and  explore  the  reasons  for 
the  impending  compliance  crisis. 
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OtemU  Pattern  of  Comptianee 

Am  a.muK  of  its  review,  the  Working 
Oraup  hai  reacted  concluaioni  about  the 
current  area  oootrol  compUance  situation 
in  three  arear  the  overall  compUance  pic- 
tiuc  the  pmcei  of  reaolving  compliance 
illiiniios.  and  the  political  context  within 
whicfa  aims  control  acreements  operate. 

The  imace  that  either  Soviet  or  American 
anns  control  compUance  has  been  wealc  in 
tlM  past  Is  false.  A  net  assessment  of  the 
stre—ths  and  wrstnrairs  of  arms  control 
acrecnents  points  stroncly  to  a  US  and 
Soviet  reoord  of  compUance.  not  non-com- 
pUanee,  with  their  terms.  Today,  the  majori- 
ty of  arms  control  agreements  reinain  free 
from  any  sltniflcant  compliance  concerns. 
Central  Provision*  Upheld 

Even  where  compliance  has  been  ques- 
tioned, the  most  central  provisions  of  arms 
control  agreements  have  been  upheld.  In 
the  case  of  SALT  n.  for  example,  the  Im- 
portant numerical  ceilings  and  suticeillngs 
on  offendve  nuclear  forces  were  respected 
until  the  DS  withdrawal  from  the  Treaty  in 
November  1M6.  preserving  the  essential  sta- 
bUltjr  of  the  nuclear  balance. 

Arms  control  agreements  have  provided  a 
strong  net  benefit  for  US  security.  Their 
provisk»s  have  rendered  the  nature  of 
Soviet  nuclear  forces  more  predictable,  de- 
creased the  danger  of  conflict  possibly  lead- 
ing to  a  nuclear  war,  and  decreased  the  neg- 
ative environmental  consequences  of  nucle- 
ar weapons  testing. 

Not  only  has  the  US-Soviet  pattern  until 
recently  been  one  of  compliance  with  arms 
control  agreements,  but  when  one  party  to 
an  agreement  has  been  challenged  by  the 
other  with  regard  to  compUance.  until  the 
early  1980s  the  pattern  was  one  of  accom- 
modation to  resolve  disagreements  about 
compliance.  In  some  cases  this  adjustment 
Involved  changes  in  the  liehavior  of  the  US 
and  the  USSR.  In  other  instances,  the  par- 
ties cooperated  to  clarify  the  activities  in 
question  in  a  way  which  put  compliance 
concerns  to  rest. 

In  the  early  1980s,  the  process  of  accom- 
modation broke  down.  Although  the  targets 
of  aUegations  of  noncompliance  are  pro- 
grams begun  during  the  1970s,  most  of  the 
signs  of  dissatisfaction  alwut  compliance 
from  1980  forward  were  an  expression  of 
general  frustration  about  the  state  of  US- 
Soviet  relations  and  the  arms  control  proc- 
ess. There  has  been  no  overall  change  in  the 
level  of  compliance  by  either  country. 
Lack  of  Net  Aueument 

In  annual  non-compliance  reports  pro- 
duced by  the  Reagan  Administration  since 
1983.  there  has  been  an  over-emphasis  on 
Soviet  violations  of  agreements  and  no  ref- 
erence to  potential  US  violations.  The  US 
approach  has  lacked  a  net  assessment  which 
must  be  the  basis  for  any  reasoned  analysis 
of  arms  control  compUance.  The  impression 
created  by  this  US  concentration  on  alleged 
Soviet  violations— that  the  USSR  is  in  wide- 
spread violation  today  of  arms  control 
agreements— is  simply  not  accurate.  Soviet 
compUaiKe  performance  does  not  Justify 
the  November  1986  US  decision  to  termi- 
nate its  no-undercut  pledge  to  the  SALT  11 
agreement  and  to  withdraw  from  the  1972 
Interim  Agreement  on  Offensive  Weapons, 
nor  prospective  US  withdrawal  from  any 
other  arms  control  treaties. 

Nor  do  most  of  the  Soviet  charges  of  US 
non-compliance  staitd  up  to  scrutiny.  The 
overwhelming  majority  of  US  and  Soviet 
charges  of  non-emnpliance  relate  to  gray 
areas  of  ambiguous  treaty  provisions  or  am- 


biguous behavior.  Such  questions  wiU  pre- 
dictably arise,  due  to  the  ongoing  need  to  in- 
terpret treaty  provisions  in  light  of  develop- 
ments in  technology  and  behavior.  With  a 
single  exception,  the  US  and  Soviet  charges 
do  not  establish  the  existence  of  clear,  cur- 
rent arms  control  violations. 

With  the  exception  of  the  Abalakovo 
radar,  all  US  and  Soviet  behavior  that  has 
l)een  the  subject  of  noncompliance  charges 
invoKes  either  gray  areas  of  ambiguity,  or 
activities  which  are  questionable  but  not 
clear  violations.  The  Working  Group's  find- 
ings regarding  gray  area  issues  and  ques- 
tionable compliance  are  summarized  below. 

Most  Charges  Gray  Area  Issues 

Six  categories  of  compliance  Issues  are  evi- 
dent in  this  gray  area.  These  are: 

(1)  issues  which  have  l>een  previously  re- 
solved through  the  Standing  Consultative 
Commission. 

(2>  questions  which  are  no  longer  relevant 
due  to  unilateral  changes  in  l>ehavior  of  one 
party. 

(3)  allegations  which  are  based  on  ques- 
tionable evidence  or  uncertain  methodolo- 
gies tor  determining  violations. 

(4>  questions  which  relate  to  the  early 
planning  for  a  questionable  system. 

(5)  charges  which  are  vague  or  do  not 
relate  to  the  actual  provisions  of  an  agree- 
ment, but  are  made  for  tit-for-tat  reasons, 
and 

(6)  issues  of  treaty  interpretation  or  im- 
plementation about  which  common  under- 
standings or  agreed  statements  could  be 
reached  through  the  SCC  if  the  process  of 
dispute  resolution  were  functioning  effec- 
tively. 

( 1 )  Issues  Previously  Resolved 
Soviet    charges    regarding    the    Shemya 

radar  and  Minuteman  shelters  have  been 
adequately  resolved  previously  in  the  SCC. 
US  Concerns  related  to  Soviet  concurrent 
testing  of  SAMs  and  ABM  radar  have  been 
adequately  dealt  with,  through  a  1985 
common  understanding  achieved  in  the 
SCC,  unless  new  concerns  about  Soviet  l>e- 
havior  come  to  light  in  the  future. 

(2)  Issues  No  Longer  Relevant 

US  charges  related  to  Soviet  violation  of 
the  SALT  II  SNDV  limits,  the  SS-16  ICBM. 
the  possibly  excesssive  Backfire  production 
rate,  and  the  Helsinki  Pinal  Act  military  ex- 
ercise notification  requirements  have  been 
made  irrelevant  by  unilateral  Soviet  correc- 
tive action.  Until  August  1985.  the  USSR  re- 
peatedly unintentionally  violated  the  LTBT 
through  emissions  of  small  amounts  of  ra- 
dioactivity from  underground  nuclear  tests 
which  crossed  Soviet  borders  into  other 
countries.  This  was  apparently  an  inadver- 
tant  violation,  similar  to  US  venting  or  seep- 
age prior  to  the  1980s,  and  has  not  occurred 
since  the  USSR  stopped  testing  in  August 
1985.  Such  emissions  would  expose  neigh- 
boring countries  and  Soviet  citizens  to  ra- 
dioactive emissions.  It  would  be  considered  a 
violation  if  venting  which  caused  detectable 
radioactivity  to  cross  Soviet  borders  oc- 
curred once  the  USSR  resumes  under- 
ground testing. 
<3)  Charges  Based  on  Questionable  Evidence 

US  allegations  involving  the  Backfire 
range  and  the  150-kilolon  limit  of  the 
Threshold  Test  Ban  Treaty  are  unsupporta- 
ble,  based  on  the  best  technical  evidence 
avaikible,  and  in  the  latter  case,  taking  into 
account  methodological  limitations  in  meas- 
uring the  yield  of  underground  nuclear 
testSL  A  Soviet  charge  related  to  MIRVed 
ABM    interceptors    is    irrelevant— no    such 


interceptors  have  been  tested  by  the  US.  Al- 
legations of  Soviet  violation  of  the  Geneva 
Protocol  gnd  the  Biological  Weapons  Con- 
vention are  shrouded  in  uncertainty  of  evi- 
dence. In  1986  the  USSR  improved  its  per- 
formance in  cooperating  with  the  consulta- 
tion requirements  of  the  BWC— a  record 
which  had  been  poor  up  untU  that  time. 

(4)  Charges  Regarding  Future  Systems 
Soviet  oomplaints  about  the  Midgetman 
ICBM  are  not  relevent.  since  the  system  is 
only  in  it«  early  planning  stages.  US  com- 
plaints about  Soviet  movement  towards  an 
ABM  territorial  defense  are  based  on  an  ex- 
aggeration of  the  capabilities  of  individual 
potential  ABM  system  components,  and  a 
disregard  for  basic  limitations  in  the  Soviet 
infrastructure  which  would  be  needed  to 
field  such  a  system. 

<5)  Imprecise  Allegations 
The  Soviet  Union  has  charged  that  the 
US  violated  the  SALT  II  Protocol,  the  Non- 
Proliferatlon  Treaty,  and  confidentiality  of 
SCC  proceedings,  and  has  circumvented 
SALT  II  through  the  Pershing  II  deploy- 
ment. Some  of  these  charges  are  vague,  and 
others  fail  to  relate  to  precise  obligations  as- 
sumed by  the  US  in  arms  control  agree- 
ments. They  have  been  made  largely  for  tit- 
for-tat  reasons. 

Issues  for  the  SCC 
A  much  smaller  set  of  the  gray  area  com- 
pliance isaues  are  appropriate  for  discussion 
in  the  SOC.  with  the  objective  of  seeking 
common  interpretations  of  existing  ambigu- 
ities about  treaty  language  or  behavior. 
These  are  the  mobility  of  ABM  components, 
rapid  reload  of  ABM  launchers.  AMB  capa- 
bilities of  SAMs.  verifying  missile-launcher 
association,  and  procedures  for  dealing  with 
remaining  facilities  at  sites  for  dismantled 
missiles.  Ih  addition,  improved  cooperative 
verification  procedures  would  increase  con- 
fidence in  compliance  in  several  areas  where 
US  or  Soviet  behavior  has  unilaterally  im- 
proved, such  as  apparent  Soviet  removal  of 
SS-16  components  from  the  Plesetsk  test 
site.  Theae  are  relatively  minor,  technical 
issues,  which  could  be  resolved  in  the  SCC 
with  the  proper  will  and  spirit  by  both  sides. 

Three  Areas  of  Questionable  Compliance 
While  oluerall  compliance  has  been  good, 
in  a  few  areas  US  and  Soviet  programs  are  a 
cause  for  concern.  Both  countries  since  1980 
have  begun  to  stretch  treaty  provisions  in  a 
manner  which,  if  it  were  to  continue,  could 
prove  extremely  destructive  for  arms  con- 
trol agreamenls.  In  each  of  the  cases  of 
questionable  compliance,  there  is  disagree- 
ment between  the  two  sides  as  to  how  to  in- 
terpret tneaty  obligations.  These  disputes 
could  be  resolved,  and  measures  could  be 
taken  to  Olose  treaty  loopholes  which  have 
allowed  questionable  interpretations  to 
arise.  Again,  such  an  approach  would  re- 
quire sufficient  will  on  both  sides  to  resolve 
the  disputes. 

In  the  case  of  the  Soviet  SS-25  ICBM.  the 
two  countries  disagree  about  which  compo- 
nents of  an  ICBM  must  be  included  in  a 
measurement  of  the  throw-weight  of  the 
missile  tot  purposes  of  determining  compli- 
ance with  the  SALT  II  one-new-type  rule. 
The  dispute  over  Soviet  encryption  of  mis- 
sile flight'test  telemetry  Involves  interpreta- 
tion of  the  SALT  II  provision  which  prohib- 
its impedihg  of  verification  through  encryp- 
tion. In  both  cases,  while  not  in  unambig- 
uous violation  of  SALT  II.  the  USSR  has 
adopted  an  excessively  permissive  interpre- 
tation of  its  treaty  obligations. 


US  modernization  of  its  LPARs  at  Thule. 
Greenland  and  Flylingdales  Moor.  U.K.  in- 
creases their  size  above  the  3  million  WM 
power-aperture  product  threshold  which 
the  ABM  Treaty  established  as  the  point  at 
which  early-warning  LPARs  would  have 
ABM  potential  and  therefore  were  restrict- 
ed to  the  "periphery  of  the  national  terri- 
tory and  oriented  outward."  The  ABM 
Treaty  prohibited  deployment  of  such 
radars  for  early  warning  "in  the  future" 
unless  they  are  so  located  and  oriented.  It 
thereby  implied  that  early  warning  radars 
existing  at  the  time  the  Treaty  went  into 
effect  could  remain.  But  it  did  not  explicitly 
provide  permission  to  modernize  such 
radars  from  ones  not  having  ABM  potential 
to  ones  having  ABM  potential.  While  mod- 
ernization of  existing  early  warning  radars 
was  not  covered  by  the  ABM  Treaty  as  such, 
the  US  program  raises  a  question  as  to  the 
distinction  between  modernization  and  the 
creation  of  a  new  facility  of  possible  ABM 
utility. 

Using  LPARs.  which  were  restricted  by 
the  Treaty,  the  US  PAVE  PAWs  program  is 
creating  a  network  of  radars  which  will  pro- 
vide substantial  coverage  of  US  national  ter- 
ritory and  population,  raising  a  question  as 
to  whether  they  are  "oriented  outward."  In 
the  cases  of  Thule.  F^lingdales.  and  the  two 
PAVE  PAWS  radars  in  Georgia  and  Texas, 
the  US  is  adopting  an  excessively  permissive 
interpretation  of  its  treaty  obligations. 

None  of  these  activities,  by  itself,  has 
major  national  security  implications  for 
either  side.  The  SS-25  may  offer  the  Soviets 
somewhat  greater  throw-weight  than  per- 
mitted, but  as  long  as  the  fractionation 
limits  of  SALT  II  were  in  force  the  missile 
was  still  limited  to  one  warhead.  Lacking 
the  fractionation  limits  of  SALT  II.  the  SS- 
25  raises  a  somewhat  more  important  con- 
cern. 

Soviet  encryption  probably  has  the  most 
significant  consequences  for  US  security  of 
any  Soviet  practice  discussed  in  this  report. 
It  is  possible  that  the  US  can  verify  Soviet 
SALT  II  compliance  using  data  from  unen- 
crypted telemetry  and  other  sources,  but  at 
lower  precision  and  confidence,  and  with 
greater  difficulty  than  if  the  US  had  access 
to  Soviet  telemetry.  Due  to  the  high  level  of 
Soviet  encryption,  the  US  may  have  less 
confidence  in  its  ability  to  verify  Soviet 
compliance  with  those  provisions— such  as 
the  SALT  II  limit  of  5%  on  changes  made  to 
existing  types  of  ICBMs— which  demand 
precision  in  verification. 

From  the  standpoint  of  Soviet  security, 
the  Pylingdales  and  PAVE  PAWS  radars,  in 
particular,  could  theoretically  play  a  role  in 
an  ABM  defense,  respectively,  of  Europe  or 
the  US;  or  in  the  case  of  Fylingdales.  in  an 
anti-tactical  ballistic  missile  (ATBM)  de- 
fense of  Europe.  But  each  of  the  radars  is  a 
highly  vulnerable  target  making  it  unsuited 
for  ABM  purposes,  and  is  as  yet  not  pari  of 
a  network  of  components  which  could  give 
it  certain  ABM  potential. 

The  permissibility  or  impermissibility  of 
each  of  these  questionable  activities  could 
be  substantially  clarified  through  the  SCC 
if  a  discussion  were  oriented  in  a  problem- 
solving  manner  towards  strengthening  the 
terms  of  the  treaties  in  question.  Each  in- 
volves treaty  provisions  which  were  impre- 
cise when  they  were  concluded,  and  are 
today  in  need  of  new  interpretation  and  ap- 
plication in  light  of  developments  in  strate- 
gic technology. 

SDI:  Compliance  Concerns 
Through  statements  about  early  deploy- 
ment of  a  strategic  defense  and  advancing  a 


permissive  reinterpretation  of  ABM  Treaty 
restrictions  on  strategic  defense,  the  United 
States  today  risks  undercutting  the  very 
basis  on  which  the  ABM  Treaty  rests.  The 
SDI  program  as  submitted  to  Congress  in 
1986  was  compliant  with  the  traditional  in- 
terpretation of  the  ABM  Treaty  for  the 
next  three  years.  But  in  pursuit  of  SDI. 
some  officials  of  the  Reagan  Administration 
are  adopting  a  highly  permissive  stance 
toward  a  treaty  in  force  of  unlimited  dura- 
tion. 

Of  particular  concern  are  statements  by 
Secretary  of  Defense  Caspar  Weinberger 
and  Attorney  General  Eklwin  Meese,  among 
other  officials,  of  US  intention  to  deploy  an 
ABM  system  in  the  near  future,  in  a  config- 
uration which  would  almost  necessarily  vio- 
late the  Treaty:  the  administrations  reinter- 
pretation of  the  ABM  Treaty  to  permit  de- 
velopment and  testing  of  non-land-based 
strategic  defense  technologies,  on  the  basis 
of  highly  questionable  legal  analysis:  its  use 
of  inappropriate,  legalistic  distinctions  in 
planning  tests  of  components  of  such  exotic 
systems:  and  its  pursuit  of  certain  specific 
experiments  which  could  in  the  future  vio- 
late the  ABM  Treaty. 

These  statements  and  prospective  activi- 
ties are  of  concern  primarily  because  they 
could  serve  as  a  basis  for  Soviet  breakout 
from  the  ABM  Treaty,  based  on  the  Soviet 
right  to  take  steps  to  offset  increased 
threats  to  their  national  security.  Such  a 
breakdown  in  the  ABM  Treaty  is  not  in  the 
long-term  interest  of  the  United  States. 

The  SCC  could  productively  examine 
future  tests  plaimed  for  the  SDI  program  in 
light  of  ABM  Treaty  obligations.  The  SCC 
could  also  review  the  negotiating  history 
and  provide  a  forum  for  both  countries  to 
express  their  views  about  ABM  Treaty  obli- 
gations which  are  at  issue  in  the  debate  over 
the  "restrictive"  versus  "permissive"  inter- 
pretations of  the  Treaty. 

Atmlakovo  in  Only  Viofation 

Among  the  forty  charges  of  non-compli- 
ance levelled  by  both  countries,  only  one  in- 
stance—the Soviet  large  phased-array  radar 
at  Abalakovo— is  a  clearcut.  current  viola- 
tion of  an  agreement.  In  rationalizing  this 
violation,  the  USSR  has  sought  to  exploit  a 
loophole  in  the  ABM  Treaty  iiermitting 
LPARs  other  than  on  the  periphery  of  the 
national  territory  and  oriented  outward,  for 
space-tracking  or  verification. 

The  US  is  unable  to  establish  by  national 
technical  means  of  verification  that  Abala- 
kovo is  a  radar  for  space  tracking  or  verifi- 
cation. The  US  can  reasonably  conclude 
that  the  radar's  purpose  is  early  warning, 
because  it  fills  a  gap  in  Soviet  early  warning 
coverage  and  because  it  is  the  same  in 
design  as  the  other  Pechora-class  radars 
around  the  periphery  of  the  USSR,  which 
are  Indisputably  for  early  warning.  The 
radar's  early  warning  capability  must  be 
considered  to  violate  the  ABM  Treaty  provi- 
sion which  require  LPARs  other  than  those 
for  space  tracking  or  verification  to  be  on 
the  periphery  of  the  national  territory  and 
oriented  outward.  The  Abalakovo  radar  is 
neither  on  the  periphery  of  the  USSR,  nor 
oriented  outward. 

Lacking  other  components  of  a  nationwide 
ABM  system,  the  military  significance  of 
this  radar  is  small.  Just  as  new  US  LPARs 
by  themselves  have  little  strategic  signifi- 
cance. And  the  case  against  the  radar  is 
weakened  by  the  lack  of  definition  in  the 
ABM  Treaty  about  the  characteristics 
which  distinguish  radars  for  space  tracking 
or  verification  from  those  for  early  warning. 
Yet  the  US  must  still  regard  the  Soviet  vio- 


lation of  the  ABM  Treaty  seriously.  The  D8 
must  discourage  non-compUaitce  with  arms 
control  agreements  even  when  such  non- 
compliance is  only  technical  in  nature  and 
has  little  strategic  significance. 

Soviet  Behavior  Interactive  vrtth  US 

Contrary  to  assertions  by  the  US  Departs 
ment  of  Defense,  there  Is  no  evidence  that 
the  USSR  has  a  "policy'  of  violating  arms 
control  agreements.  The  enduring  pattern 
of  Soviet  compliance  behavior  is  one  of  aen- 
sitivity  to  the  extenuJ  envirormtent  of  US 
policy.  US-Soviet  relations,  and  the  health 
of  the  arms  control  process. 

The  USSR  typically  designs  weapons  sys- 
tems for  maximum  effect  short  of  violating 
agreements,  often  drawing  a  fine  line  be- 
tween compliance  and  non-compUanoe.  In 
some  cases,  political  intervention  in  the 
military  procurement  system  is  required  to 
ensure  that  a  Soviet  weapon  system  does 
not  violate  the  terms  of  an  arms  control 
agreement.  This  domestic  structure  has  led 
to  Soviet  behavior  which  has  pushed  the 
limits  of  treaty  obligations. 

Even  so,  US  behavior  and  the  atmosphere 
in  US-Soviet  relations  affects  to  some 
degree  whether  or  not  the  Soviet  system 
produces  outcomes  which  are  questionable 
in  light  of  treaty  compliance.  Intervention 
in  procurement  by  the  Soviet  political  lead- 
ership is  much  less  likely  to  occur  if  US- 
Soviet  relations  are  tense,  if  the  Soviet  per- 
ception of  the  US  strategic  threat  is  height- 
ened, and  if  the  arms  control  process  re- 
mains stalemated.  Soviet  perceptions  in  the 
late  1970s  and  early  1980s— that  US  interest 
in  future  arms  control  agreements  and  com- 
mitment to  compliance  with  existing  ac- 
cords had  declined— may  have  contributed 
to  the  political  leadership's  lack  of  interest 
in  imposing  a  conservative  view  of  treaty  ob- 
ligations upon  the  Soviet  procurement 
system.  The  lack  of  such  intervention  likely 
shaped  Soviet  decisions  on  the  Abalakovo 
radar,  the  level  of  Soviet  encryption,  and 
the  configuration  of  the  SS-25  missile. 

Prom  1981  through  1983.  Soviet  behavior 
was  characterized  by  a  decreased  willingness 
to  work  with  the  US  to  resolve  compliance 
disputes,  a  decreased  willingness  to  alter 
Soviet  behavior  in  response  to  US  compli- 
ance concerns,  a  decline  in  the  amount  of 
information  about  Soviet  weapons  programs 
the  USSR  was  willing  to  share  to  support 
arms  agreements  and  to  resolve  compliance 
disputes,  and  a  tendency  to  resort  under 
pressure  to  partial  truths  about  Soviet  be- 
havior, particularly  in  the  case  of  Abala- 
kovo. 

Beginning  in  1984.  the  Soviet  attitude 
toward  compliance  altered  somewhat,  and 
since  the  advent  of  the  Gorbachev  leader- 
ship in  March  1985.  changes  in  the  Soviet 
position  have  been  notable.  Steps  have  been 
taken  by  the  Soviet  leadership  which  could 
strengthen  the  internal  constituency  for 
compliance  in  the  USSR,  proposals  have 
been  made  in  the  SCC  to  resolve  both  the 
encryption  and  the  Abalakovo  disputes,  uni- 
lateral measures  were  taken  to  improve 
Soviet  compliance  in  several  respects,  and  a 
new  Soviet  approach  to  verification  has 
emerged,  stressing  more  cooperative  meas- 
ures. In  particular,  the  USSR  may  have 
taken  measures  in  1986  to  respond  to  the 
Reagan  Administration's  proposition  that  if 
Soviet  behavior  improved  in  unspecified 
ways,  the  US  might  reconsider  its  decision 
to  abandon  the  SALT  II  limits  at  the  end  of 
the  year. 
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Complianee  ai  Political  Issue  in  US 
It  la  hard  to  eacape  the  conclusion  that 


creating  a  perception  that  the  number  of 
Soviet  "violations"  has  already  climbed. 


Soviet  approach  to  resolving  compUance  dis- 
putes emphasizing  problem-solving  through 
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Camplianee  ai  PoUtieal  Ittue  in  US 

It  it  turd  to  eacspe  the  conclusion  that 
Soviet  mmpltmce  with  amu  control  acree- 
menta  became  a  political  iaiue  in  the  United 
Statca,  uaed  and  abuaed  by  various  political 
facUooB  in  a  manner  wliich  haa  intensified 
rmther  than  contributed  to  a  productive  res- 
olutloo  of  the  compliance  disputes.  This 
pbenonenon  datea  back  at  least  to  1979. 
durtait  the  debate  over  ratification  of  the 
SALT  n  Treaty,  when  political  factions  op- 
posed to  SALT  n  adopted  the  tactic  of  rals- 
tai  exaowated  concerns  about  the  Soviet 
compliance  record.  Ijtrking  any  detailed 
•valuatlcm  of  Soviet  behavior,  preparatory 
to  the  1080  election  campaign  the  Republl- 
can  Party  adopted  the  position  that  the 
USSR  had  not  complied  with  its  arms  con- 
trol commitments.  The  1980  Republican 
Platform  Statement  asserted  Soviet  non- 
oompUanoe.  and  charged  that  the  Carter 
Administration  had  downplayed  Soviet 
cheating. 

The  politldzation  of  compliance  intensi- 
fied in  1982.  when  the  CSeneral  Advisory 
Committee  on  Arms  Control  and  Disarma- 
ment was  diverted  by  the  Reagan  Adminis- 
tration from  its  historic  role  as  a  high-level 
group  of  stateamen  and  scientists  devoted  to 
provldlns  advice  on  measures  to  strengthen 
the  arms  control  process,  to  instead  conduct 
a  search  for  Soviet  arms  control  violations. 
The  1983  OAC  report  substantially  de- 
creased the  credibility  of  that  liody  and  in- 
flamed public  opinion  by  creating  an  im- 
prenion  of  Soviet  cheating  which  was  not 
borne  out  by  the  analysis  in  the  report.  The 
OAC  Report  simply  applied  new  and  inap- 
propriate standards  to  old  issues,  many  of 
which  did  not  even  relate  to  Soviet  conunit- 
menU  undertaken  in  arms  control  agree- 
ments. 

In  part  through  Congressional  pressure, 
the  process  of  reporting  on  alleged  Soviet 
arms  control  violations  has  lieen  Institution- 
alized in  the  US  in  a  highly  destructive 
manner.  Through  PL  99-145,  passed  by  Con- 
gress in  the  summer  of  1985,  the  White 
House  is  required  to  report  to  the  Congress 
on  Soviet  non-compliance  annually  by  De- 
cember 1,  as  part  of  the  Defense  procure- 
ment process.  But  the  charge  to  the  White 
House  does  not  include  a  net  assessment  of 
Soviet  compliance  versus  Soviet  non-compli- 
ance, nor  does  it  include  any  examination  of 
US  compliance  or  non-compliance.  The 
focus  on  Soviet  violations,  all  but  one  of 
them  identified  by  this  report  as  inaccurate, 
ambiguous,  or  no  longer  relevant,  has  served 
to  illecitimately  and  inappropriately  keep 
the  image  of  widespread  Soviet  arms  control 
violations  before  the  public  eye. 

In  addition,  the  three  White  House  re- 
porta  which  luive  been  produced  to  satisfy 
Congressional  requirements  have  inconsist- 
ently applied  standards  to  Soviet  behavior 
from  one  year  to  the  next.  In  1985  Soviet  ac- 
Uvitles  were  classified  by  the  White  House 
Report  according  to  the  cerUinty  with 
which  the  Administration  t>eiieved  a  viola- 
tion to  have  occurred.  In  February,  1986  the 
criterion  was  according  to  the  legal  status  of 
agreements. 

The  trend  in  the  three  US  White  House 
reports  haa  been  to  move  from  a  lesser  to  a 
greater  number  of  charges  over  time:  seven 
in  1984.  13  in  1985,  and  18  in  1986.  In  fact. 
upon  a  closer  reading  of  the  reports,  the 
number  of  charges  of  actual  legal  violations 
of  agreements  has  declined  over  time.  Only 
four  of  the  18  charges  in  February,  1986 
were  said  to  be  violations  of  legal  commit- 
ments. Tet  the  total  number  of  cases  high- 
lighted in  the  reports  continued  to  increase. 


creating  a  perception  that  the  number  of 
Soviet  "violations"  has  already  climbed. 

Charges  of  Soviet  non-compliance  were 
also  ased  to  rationalize  particular  US  weap- 
ons programs,  and  eventually  to  Justify  US 
abandonment  of  the  SALT  I  Interim  Agree- 
ment and  the  SALT  II  Treaty  in  1986.  In 
the  White  House  Reports,  the  emphasis  on 
Soviet  violations  tended  to  shift  from  year- 
to-year  in  relation  to  priorities  in  Reagan 
Admkiistration  strategic  weapons  programs. 
The  1985  report  highlighted  Soviet  SALT  II 
violations,  as  the  US  contemplated  with- 
drawal from  that  agreement  in  order  to 
permit  deployment  of  further  MIRVed  stra- 
tegic systems.  The  1986  report  emphasized 
alleged  Soviet  movement  towards  a  territori- 
al ABM  defense,  as  the  US  pursued  the  SDI 
program. 

The  Reagan  Administration  cited  Soviet 
violations  of  SALT  II  as  the  rationale  for 
US  abandonment  of  that  agreement,  even 
though  US  withdrawal  from  SALT  II  in- 
volved exceeding  the  MIRVed  launcher  ceil- 
ings, an  action  unrelated  to  the  US  charges 
of  Soviet  non-compliance  with  the  new- 
types  provision  and  the  prohibition  on 
denial  of  telemetry.  In  light  of  the  overall 
compliance  record,  the  drawing  of  these 
connections  between  alleged  Soviet  viola- 
tions and  US  withdrawal  from  agreements 
appeared  to  be  a  rationalization  for  US  stra- 
tegic modernization  programs. 

The  US  took  insufficient  notice  of  Soviet 
proposals  after  1984  for  means  to  resolve 
compliance  disputes  in  the  SCC,  particular- 
ly with  regard  to  Abalakovo  and  encryption. 
The  USSR  embarked  on  an  apparent  effort 
to  improve  its  compliance  behavior  and  seek 
to  resolve  compliance  disputes  pursuant  to 
the  May  1986  announcement  by  President 
Reagan  that  he  would  take  such  Soviet  ac- 
tions into  account  in  his  decision  regarding 
US  SALT  II  abrogation.  The  Soviet  effort 
went  unnoticed  by  the  US. 

Within  the  US  government,  factions  in 
the  Defense  Department  and  ACDA  have 
undercut  the  ability  of  the  US  SCC  Com- 
missioner, General  Richard  Ellis,  to  pursue 
resolution  of  compliance  disputes  with  the 
Soviet  Union.  Attacks  upon  the  effective- 
ness Of  the  SCC,  particularly  one  from  the 
Defense  Department  in  November  1985 
which  was  leaked  to  the  press,  have  served 
to  further  weaken  that  body.  In  an  environ- 
ment in  which  the  US  Secretary  of  Defense 
is  quoted  by  the  press  as  referring  to  the 
SCC  as  an  "Orwellian  memory  hole  down 
which  US  concerns  have  been  dumped  like 
yesterday's  trash,"  the  SCC  cannot  function 
successfully. 

Through  this  politicization  of  the  compli- 
ance Issue  in  the  US,  the  Reagan  Adminis- 
tration has  behaved  as  if  it  desired  to  with- 
draw from  all  existing  strategic  arms  con- 
trol agreements  with  the  Soviet  Union.  The 
US  has  acted  in  a  fashion  which  undercuts 
the  eEsential  process  of  resolving  disagree- 
ments which  arise  with  regard  to  treaty 
compliance,  rather  than  seeking  to  make 
the  process  work.  As  a  result,  the  arms  con- 
trol process  has  lost  its  give-and-take.  If  this 
situation  continues,  there  is  very  little  hope 
for  the  arms  control  process  in  the  future. 
Dispute  Resolution  Has  Broken  Down 

The  reason  that  so  many  "gray-area" 
issues  and  areas  of  "questionable"  compli- 
ance persist  today  between  the  US  and  the 
USSR  is  not  that  compliance  has  always 
l)een  poor  or  that  it  has  degraded  substan- 
tially in  recent  years.  This  situation  has 
been  caused  by  the  breakdown  of  the  mech- 
anisms for  resolving  compliance  disputes 
since  the  beginning  of  the   1980s.  A  US- 
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Soviet  approach  to  resolving  compliance  dis- 
putes emphasizing  problem-solving  through 
the  Standing  Consultative  Commission 
worked  effectively  until  the  late  1970s,  satis- 
fying botli  countries  that  ambiguities  in 
treaty  provisions  and  questionable  behavior 
were  beinf  handled  in  a  way  which  served 
equitable,  mutual  benefits. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  1980s,  the  process 
of  dispute  resolution  broke  down.  The  SCC 
was  unable  to  function  successfully  in  a  cli- 
mate of  tense  US-Soviet  relations,  Soviet  in- 
transigence. US  public  accusations  of  Soviet 
non-compliance,  and  a  stalemate  in  progress 
towards  new  arms  control  agreements.  The 
movement  in  US  policy  from  problem-solv- 
ing through  the  SCC  to  public  confronta- 
tion greatly  decreased  the  effectiveness  of 
the  SCC. 

US  public  diplomacy  may  have  succeeded 
in  producing  some  small  improvements  in 
Soviet  compliance  behavior,  but  it  has  t>een 
counterproductive  in  its  effect  on  the  major 
compliance  issues.  During  the  1970s,  the 
SCC  reasonably  effectively  dealt  with  such 
compliance  issues  as  the  Soviet  III-X 
launch  control  facilities,  the  US  Minuteman 
Shelters,  aind  the  Soviet  SA-5  radar.  But  in 
the  1980s,  none  of  the  major  compliance 
issues— encryption,  PAVE  PAWS,  Thule- 
Fylingdales,  the  SS-25,  SDI,  or  the  Abala- 
kovo radar  have  been  seriously,  let  alone 
successfully,  addressed  through  the  SCCs. 
Only  two  rather  minor  common  understand- 
ings have  been  reached,  both  simply  com- 
pleting work  begun  during  the  Carter  Ad- 
ministration. 

In  the  H80s,  the  SCC  was  forced  to  deal 
with  tougher  compliance  issues  than  before, 
in  a  tense  political  climate,  and  lacking  uni- 
fied supp<Dt  from  the  US  Administration. 
As  a  result,  the  SCC  was  rendered  ineffec- 
tive as  a  UB-Soviet  mechanism  for  resolving 
disputes. 

Rather  than  a  crisis  in  arms  control  com- 
pliance, the  driving  force  behind  the  compli- 
ance disputes  of  the  1980s  has  been  a  crisis 
of  confidence  in  the  underlying  basis  of  the 
US-Soviet  mutual  security  relationship,  and 
thus  in  the  practical  manifestations  of  this 
relationship— arms  control  agreements. 

The  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States 
are  both  k\  some  measure  responsible  for 
the  crisis  in  confidence.  The  cause  lie  partly 
in  the  political  forces  at  work  in  each  coun- 
try and  partly  in  deeper  trends  in  their  se- 
curity relationship. 

Political  Forces 

The  Soviet  tendency  to  stretch  the  terms 
of  control  agreements  to  accomodate  Soviet 
military  programs  contributed  to  US  frus- 
tration witJi  the  arms  control  process  at  the 
end  of  the  1970s.  The  USSR  has  had  an  in- 
sufficiently strong  internal  consitituency  to 
argue  for  restrictive  interpretations  of 
Soviet  arms  control  obligations.  This  has 
made  the  USSR  a  difficult  partner  for  the 
US,  which  has  a  relatively  strong  compli- 
ance constituency,  in  performing  on  arms 
control  commitments. 

The  USSR  has  been  insufficiently  open 
with  the  UB  since  1981,  both  in  the  SCC  and 
through  other  diplomatic  channels,  about 
providing  information  to  support  its  posi- 
tions regarding  compliance.  Statements 
about  the  throwweight  of  the  SS-13,  for  in- 
stance, have  not  been  backed  up  by  any  data 
provided  to  the  US.  The  USSR  was  initially 
overly  reticent  to  discuss  US  compliance 
concerns  in  the  SCC,  contributing  to  the 
stalemate  In  that  body.  And  the  Soviets  ex- 
hibited a  lack  of  precision  in  their  tit-for-tat 
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charges  of  US  non-compliance  in  response 
to  the  US  allegations. 

On  the  US  side,  a  temporary  but  sharp 
public  rejection  of  the  logic  of  mutual  secu- 
rity and  arms  control  with  the  advent  of  the 
Reagan  Administration  in  1981  caused  the 
USSR  to  suspect  both  US  commitment  to 
past  agreements  and  to  further  progress  in 
arms  control.  After  a  year-long  hiatus  in 
1981-82  during  which  the  Reagan  Adminis- 
tration referred  to  past  agreements  such  as 
SALT  II  as  "fatally  flawed"  and  brought  on- 
going arms  control  negotiations  to  a  halt, 
the  Administration  eventually  returned  to 
the  US  policy  over  the  previous  two  decades: 
to  seek  moderation  of  the  US-Soviet  nuclear 
competition  through  arms  control.  But  the 
signals  the  US  projected  in  1981-82  about 
abandoment  of  the  arms  control  process 
have  had  a  persistent  effect  on  US-Soviet 
relations  and  on  the  arms  control  process. 
Through  its  effect  on  Soviet  perceptions 
and  decisions,  and  on  the  process  of  resolv- 
ing compliance  disputes,  this  detour  in  US 
policy  exerted  an  extremely  negative  influ- 
ence on  the  compliance  situation. 
Deeper  Causes 

It  would  be  a  mistake  to  attribute  the  im- 
pending compliance  crisis  solely  to  the  per- 
turbations of  politics  and  US-Soviet  rela- 
tions in  a  narrow  sense.  The  compliance  dis- 
putes between  the  US  and  the  USSR  are 
symptomatic  of  underlying  dissastisfactions 
on  both  sides  with  the  terms  of  existing 
arms  control  agreements. 

The  underlying  reason  for  both  the  limit- 
ed compliance  problems  which  do  exist  and 
the  trend  towards  US  treaty  abandonment 
is  the  mutual  US-Soviet  concern  about  inse- 
curity, and  the  consequent  public  pursuit  of 
strategic  defense  on  the  US  side  and  of 
measures  to  increase  the  accuracy  and  leth- 
ality of  landbased  forces  on  both  sides.  Due 
to  the  high  level  of  the  threat  each  country 
perceives  today,  there  is  strong  motivation 
to  move  ahead  with  strategic  defense  and 
new  ICBM  systems  which  are  mobile  and 
survivable,  avenues  of  military  development 
which  have  been  restricted  by  past  arms 
control  treaties. 

Strategic  defense  has  been  stringently 
limited  by  the  ABM  Treaty  on  the  assump- 
tion that  such  a  defense  would  never  be  reli- 
able, and  that  it  would  intensify  the  compe- 
tition in  offensive  forces  if  an  attempt  to 
deploy  such  a  defense  were  undertaken. 
Ceilings  have  been  established  by  treaty  to 
freeze  the  number  of  offensive  strategic 
missile  launchers  on  both  sides.  Teraties 
have  limited  new  ICBMS  to  chose  off  quali- 
tative avenues  of  development  in  an  effort 
to  retain  the  survivability  of  existing  land- 
based  forces,  and  to  encourage  movement  in 
nuclear  forces  to  more  survivable  sea-based 
forces.  The  logic  of  the  limitations  con- 
tained in  the  ABM  Treaty,  SALT  I  and 
SALT  II  continues  to  have  validity  today. 
Yet  it  is  precisely  these  provisions  of  those 
particular  treaties  which  are  now  threat- 
ened by  US  and  Soviet  policies. 

Strategic  arms  control  agreements  today 
face  the  most  crucial  test  of  their  14-year 
history.  The  test  is  whether  the  arms  con- 
trol constraints  which  have  been  devised 
can  withstand  the  pressure  from  strong  sup- 
port on  both  sides  for  pursuing  the  very 
type  of  programs  which  have  been  limited. 
Today  the  military  programs  of  both  super- 
powers are  strongly  challenging  treaty 
limits. 

Soviet  practice  may  have  been  to  seek  fur- 
ther developments  in  both  offense  and  de- 
fense by  subtly  stretching  the  terms  of 
agreements.  US  policy  in  recent  years  has 


sought  overtly  to  dispense  with  limits  on  of- 
fensive and  defensive  forces.  While  the 
methods  of  pursuing  these  objectives  are 
distinctive— matching  the  closed  nature  of 
Soviet  society,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
more  open  nature  of  US  society,  on  the 
other— the  results  for  arms  control  are  the 
same.  It  is  unreasonable  to  expect  arms  con- 
trol limits  to  endure  when  they  are  hard 
pressed  by  the  desire  for  military  develop- 
ments which  contravene  both  the  underly- 
ing premise  and  the  specific  restrictions  of 
agreements,  unless  there  is  a  functioning 
arms  control  process  to  balance  desires  for 
new  programs  with  arms  control  restric- 
tions. 

Yet  no  strategic  arms  control  agreement 
has  been  successfully  concluded  and  ratified 
by  the  US  since  1972.  a  lapse  of  fourteen 
years.  No  strategic  arms  control  agreement 
whatsoever  has  been  successfully  negotiated 
since  1979.  This  means  that  the  provisions 
of  existing  agreements  have  become  danger- 
ously out-of-date  in  relation  to  new  military 
technologies,  and  developments  in  the  mili- 
tary sphere  have  not  been  integrated  into 
arms  limitations. 

The  ability  of  current  arms  agreements  to 
endure  is  highly  dependent  upon  the  per- 
ception that  arms  control  is  an  on-going 
process,  and  that  current  limitations  will  be 
followed  by  other  restrictions  which  contin- 
ue to  equalize  the  military  balance  and  fore- 
stall unilateral  advantage.  When  this  proc- 
ess breaks  down,  the  incentives  decline  to 
comply  with  existing  limits,  and  incentives 
increase  to  redress  the  perceived  military 
threat  by  unilateral  means. 

77ie  Impending  Crisis 

As  a  result  of  some  Soviet  stretching  of 
treaty  provisions,  substantial  US  exaggera- 
tion of  the  problems  with  treaty  compli- 
ance, and  the  inability  of  both  sides  to  move 
towards  a  resolution  of  the  outstanding 
compliance  disputes,  arms  control  now  faces 
a  crisis  which  is  quite  real,  even  if  it  is  based 
upon  false  perceptions.  The  US  has  with- 
drawn from  its  commitment  not  to  undercut 
the  SALT  II  Treaty  and  from  the  interim 
Agreement  on  Offensive  Weapons.  The  US 
step— which  is  clearly  not  justified  by  the 
actual  record  of  Soviet  compliance  with  the 
SALT  agreements— removes  all  existing  con- 
straints upon  offensive  strategic  nuclear 
weapons,  with  no  replacement  strategic 
arms  control  agreement  yet  in  sight.  The 
future  of  the  ABM  Treaty  is  also  shakey. 
due  to  the  Soviet  violation  of  the  agreement 
in  the  case  of  the  Abalakovo  radar,  the  US 
push  towards  more  permissive  interpreta- 
tions of  the  Treaty  provisions  to  accommo- 
date its  SDI  program,  and  US  oratory  at 
odds  with  the  fundamental  objectives  of  the 
Treaty. 

This  situation  with  regard  to  existing 
arms  control  agreements  raises  serious 
doubts  about  the  prospect  for  any  new  ac- 
cords in  the  future.  It  is  highly  questionable 
whether  the  US  and  the  USSR  will  be  able 
to  conclude  any  new  arms  control  agree- 
ments along  the  more  radical  lines  that 
have  been  under  discussion,  such  as  a  50% 
or  greater  cut  in  offensive  nuclear  forces,  as 
long  as  they  continue  to  emphasize  viola- 
tions and  fail  to  move  towards  resolution  of 
disputes  related  to  the  modest  existing  arms 
control  agreements. 

Through  its  withdrawal  from  SALT  II  and 
the  Interim  Agreement,  the  US  for  its  part 
removed  these  agreements  from  the  juris- 
diction of  the  SCC,  abandoning  any  attempt 
to  resolve  the  outstanding  compliance  dis- 
putes regarding  these  two  agreements 
through  the  SCC.  Lacking  a  functioning 


process  of  dispute  resolution,  there  Is  little 
prospect  that,  even  if  new  agreements  were 
reached,  the  two  countries  would  be  able  to 
sustain  them  over  time.  The  course  of 
action  on  which  the  US  and  the  USSR  are 
embarked  leads  not  towards  any  significant 
new  agreements,  but  rather  away  from  arms 
control  as  an  approach  to  pursuing  national 
security.  There  is  a  significant  dUJunctlon 
between  the  public  perception  that  nuclear 
arms  control  negotiations  are  proceeding, 
and  the  reality  that  even  the  minimal  limits 
of  the  past  rest  on  increasingly  shakey 
ground. 

Need  for  a  Compliance  Strategy 
Compliance  with  arms  control  agreements 
is  arms  control  in  practice,  and  it  is  critical 
for  the  arms  control  process.  Yet  the  US 
government  today  lacks  an  effective  ap- 
proach to  evaluating  and  strengthening 
compliance  with  arms  control  agreements. 
It  is  clear  that  whatever  elements  of  a  com- 
pliance strategy  the  US  has  been  pursuing 
for  the  past  six  years  have  not  worked. 
While  the  USSR  has  made  some  alterations 
in  its  programs  to  improve  compliance  since 
1984.  the  USSR  has  not  changed  iU  behav- 
ior in  the  area  of  most  concern  regarding 
compliance— the  SS-25.  encryption.  Abala- 
kovo—in  response  to  US  pressure.  The  key 
mechanism  for  refining  the  meaning  of 
treaty  provisions  and  supporting  compli- 
ance, the  SCC.  has  become  paralyzed. 

The  apparent  US  compliance  strategy 
during  the  past  six  years  has  consisted  of  ar- 
riving at  unilateral  interpretations  of  the 
meaning  of  treaty  provisions,  publicly  accus- 
ing the  Soviets  of  exaggerated  violations, 
demanding  changes  in  Soviet  behavior  pub- 
licly and  privately,  then  emt>arking  on  an 
arms  control  breakout  policy  of  its  own  in 
pursuit  of  strategic  modernization.  All  of 
these  steps  have  been  taken  in  an  atmos- 
phere of  increased  military  competition,  no 
progress  towards  new  arms  control  agree- 
ments, and  tense  political  relations.  While 
this  strategy  may  have  served  other  politi- 
cal needs,  including  bureaucratic  and  indi- 
vidual strategies  within  the  US  government, 
it  has  abjectly  failed  in  its  only  legitimate 
purpose:  ensuring  that  the  Soviets  comply 
with  arms  accords  and  improve  their  behav- 
ior where  they  are  treading  on  treaty  limits. 
The  final  section  of  this  report  will  pro- 
pose a  new  US  strategy  for  strengthening 
arms  control  compliance,  and  for  relnvlgo- 
rating  the  process  of  resolving  compliance 
disputes. 

SECTION  VI.— recommendations:  a  t7S 

STRATEGY  FOR  ENSURING  COMFUANCZ 

Arms  control  is  a  process,  and  to  function 
successfully  it  requires  give-and-take  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union.  In  addressing  current  compliance 
issues,  the  main  objective  should  be  to  re- 
store the  process  of  give-and-take.  Reinstat- 
ing this  process  will  require  cooperation  and 
support  from  both  the  US  and  the  USSR. 

To  restore  the  process,  the  US  should 
strengthen  arms  control  compliance 
through  actions  in  five  areas:  (1)  Improve- 
ments should  be  made  in  the  US  process  of 
evaluating  and  dealing  with  compliance 
issues.  (2)  The  US  should  take  more  con- 
structive steps  to  resolve  the  existing  com- 
pliance disputes,  which  are  a  political  bar- 
rier to  new  arms  accords  and  which  repre- 
sent ongoing  issues  which  will  need  to  be 
dealth  with  in  any  new  arms  control  agree- 
ments. <3)  The  US  should  take  steps  to  im- 
prove the  incentives  for  the  USSR  to 
comply  with  agreements,  and  to  encourage 
the  Soviet  leadership  to  strengthen  the  in- 
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11.  Complete  the  data  base  updates  re-    Should  the  PNET  not  be  ratified,  the  US    also  \x  urged  to  make  available  more  data 
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tamal  eoaiUUMney  (or  compllanre  In  the 
XJBBSt.  (4)  By  ■trencthoalnc  existing  arms 
eontioi  Hmtta  and  rcBtorinc  tlie  process  of 
dlaput»  raaolutloa.  the  US  can  help  to  rees- 
*H'r'«-''  the  basis  for  new  acreements.  (5) 
The  T«T«'«— «^  with  rompllance  during  the 
rtwailra  sIuNild  offer  guidance  in 
the  tjpe  of  provisions  in  new 
Dts  which  will  strengthen  compU- 


Imrrouing  the  US  Prxteeu  for  Dealina  tnth 
ComtpHance 

Vlewlnc  Soviet  rompliancr  behavior  in  iso- 
latlaa  contributes  to  the  exaggeration  of 
T'**^r»  prohtons  and  impedes  the  proc- 
ess at  rsaoMng  disputes.  In  the  future,  the 
D8  should  base  evaluations  of  Soviet  com- 
pUanoe  on  the  eonoept  of  net  otaessmenL 
Tatan  annual  reports  on  cnnpliance  should 
inetade  an  aaseaBDont  of  Soviet  compliance 
as  well  as  nop-compliance.  and  an  assess- 
ment of  US  ooinpllanoe  and  non-oompliance. 

To  give  impetus  to  the  process  of  net  ss- 
asannent,  the  House  Armed  Services  and 
yiBi'eigH  Affairs  Ooinmittees  and  the  Senate 
Anned  Seiiicts  and  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittees should  conduct  hearings  on  the 
MMwiT  In  wlilch  US  assessments  of  Soviet 
tton-eamplianoe  have  been  prepared  since 
IMS.  on  the  substance  of  the  charges  of 
noncompliance  which  have  been  made  by 
the  US.  and  on  the  state  of  the  SCX:  and  the 
process  of  resolving  compliance  disputes. 
Thcoe  hearings  should  draw  on  testimony 
not  only  from  the  Administration,  but  from 
former  arms  control  and  Intelligence  offi- 
cials and  other  experts  who  can  offer  an  his- 
torical and  technical  perspective  on  the  cur- 
rent overall  state  of  compliance. 

Through  these  hearings,  the  Congress  can 
form  an  Independent  Judgment  about  the 
reasons  the  aims  control  dispute-resolution 
process  has  broken  down,  and  generate  an 
overall  picture  of  compliance  with  existing 
agieementa.  This  Judgment  should  then  l>e 
used  by  the  Congress  to  Inform  its  actions 
regarding  means  to  resolve  existing  compli- 
ance disputes,  futiure  US  compliance  with 
agreements,  and  approaches  in  future  arms 
control  negotiations  which  are  suggested  by 
the  expoience  with  compliance  to  date.  On 
this  basis,  the  Congress  can  make  a  net  as- 
sessment about  whether  past  arms  control 
agreements  luive  served  the  US  national  in- 
terest 

The  controversy  over  Soviet  compliance 
has  distracted  attention  from  measures 
which  the  US  could  implement  to  improve 
the  functioning  of  arms  control  sgreements. 
In  particular,  the  General  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
should  be  returned  from  a  membership 
largely  of  appointees  selected  to  represent  a 
particular  ideological  viewpoint  to  its  tradi- 
tional composition  of  distinguished  senior 
statesmen  and  scientists  who  have  worked 
in  the  arms  control  field.  The  GAC  should 
resume  its  role  of  foreseeing  challenges  to 
nrlsting  agreements  which  arise  from  new 
devdopments  in  technology  and  policy,  and 
'"«"— '"t  effective  new  approaches  to  arms 
controL  Such  a  group  of  senior  experts  on 
anna  control  is  sorely  needed  in  this  role 
today.  To  ensure  continuity,  some  member- 
ship in  the  advisory  lx>dy  should  carry  over 
from  one  administration  to  the  next. 

The  ability  of  the  SCC  to  function  weU  in 
— ^fc«"g  resolution  of  compliance  disputes  is 
key  to  the  successful  operation  of  arms  con- 
trol acreements.  The  US  SCC  Commissioner 
must  be  protected  from  conflicting  attempts 
from  within  the  US  bureaucracy  to  influ- 
ence the  US  position  in  the  SCC.  The  SCC 
ConunisBioner  is  currently  appointed  by  the 


Preskient,  but  operates  under  instructions 
emercing  from  an  inter-agency  process 
whi^  reports  to  the  President.  It  has  been 
recommended  elsewhere  that  instead  of  re- 
ceivlag  his  instructions  through  an  inter- 
agency process  as  is  the  case  at  present,  the 
see  Commissioner  should  report  directly  to 
the  President,  through  the  National  Securi- 
ty Advisor  in  the  White  House.' 

Wa  find  nothing  wrong,  in  theory  with 
the  process  as  presently  set  up.  But  to  work 
effectively,  it  requires  substantive  Presiden- 
tial involvement  to  resolve  disputes  between 
various  agencies.  President  Reagan  has  not 
played  this  role  effectively,  either  directly 
or  through  coordiiuition  by  his  National  Se- 
curity Advisor.  In  the  future,  both  the 
I*resfclent  and  his  National  Security  Advisor 
must  be  attentive  to  the  importance  of  the 
SCC  for  resolving  compliance  disputes,  and 
provide  strong  support  for  the  SCC  Com- 
missioner's word  through  better  coordina- 
tion from  the  White  House. 

US  national  security  officials  should  also 
refrain  from  making  inflammatory  public 
statements  about  the  SCC.  The  US  Secre- 
tary of  Defense's  reference  to  the  SCC  as  an 
"Orwellian  memory  hole"  in  an  official  1985 
document  is  the  type  of  statement  which 
only  undercuts  the  SCC's  successful  func- 
tioning, by  demonstrating  to  the  Soviet 
Union  the  lack  of  support  for  the  dispute- 
resolution  process  in  the  United  States  gov- 
ernment. Consideration  should  be  given  to 
creating  a  more  prominent  public  role  for 
the  US  SCC  Commissioner,  and  to  the  SCC 
issuing  an  annual  report  summarizing 
progress  made  in  the  consulative  body. 

Finally,  it  is  easy  for  a  US  Administration 
to  play  upon  public  suspicions  in  this  coun- 
try aibout  Soviet  cheating,  through  exagger- 
ated accounts  of  Soviet  arms  control  viola- 
tions and  neglect  of  the  positive  aspects  of 
the  Soviet  compliance  record.  It  is  a  more 
difficult  task  for  a  political  leadership  to 
give  a  genuine  reading  about  the  health  of 
arms  control  agreements,  conveying  the 
complexities  of  interpretation  and  imple- 
mentation that  such  agreements  naturally 
involve.  In  dealing  with  compliance  issues. 
US  Administrations  should  be  held  responsi- 
ble by  the  public,  the  press,  and  the  Con- 
gress to  convey  the  balance  of  US  interests 
in  making  the  arms  control  process  work, 
rather  than  just  highlighting  allegations  of 
Soviet  noncompliance. 

Resolving  the  Existing  Disputes 

The  public  must  understand  that,  due  to 
the  lack  of  enforcement  mechanisms  in  the 
international  sphere,  arms  control  treaties 
are  not  like  criminal  statutes.  Resolving  dis- 
putes, therefore,  requires  a  continuing  nego- 
tiation rather  than  simply  an  adjudication 
of  guilt  or  innocence.  What  are  claimed  to 
be  "right"  and  "wrong"  interpretations  of 
an  agreement  will  be  less  persuasive  than 
what  is  today  in  the  interests  of  both  par- 
ties. What  was  intended  when  a  treaty  was 
negotiated  is  likely  to  be  less  important 
than  what  the  parties  can  agree  on  today. 
And  when  one  or  both  sides  refuse  to  par- 
ticipate in  this  ongoing  negotiation,  the 
process  cannot  work. 

The  point  of  suggesting  measures  to  re- 
solve existing  compliance  disputes  is  not  to 
propose  the  exact  set  of  steps  which  should 
be  taken  by  each  side.  Such  a  balance  of 
measures  is  better  left  to  diplomats  to 
achieve.  The  goal  of  US  policy  should  be  to 
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reinstitute  the  give-and-take  of  the  arms 
control  process,  to  get  the  process  of  dispute 
resolution  moving  once  again.  Our  recom- 
mendation* are  meant  to  he  illustrative  of 
possible  steps  the  US  and  the  USSR  could 
take  in  that  direction. 

The  maJpr  US  concern  in  dealing  with  ex- 
isting disputes  should  be  to  avoid  actions 
which  respond  to  Soviet  activities  by  mim- 
icking Soviet  behavior,  loosening  the  terms 
of  agreements  and  contributing  to  trends  to- 
wards noncompliance.  The  objective  of  US 
actions  stwuld  be  to  convey  the  message 
that  agreements  are  to  be  respected  and 
upheld.  The  US  should  underline  this  mes- 
sage both  through  its  own  behavior  and 
through  its  response  to  Soviet  activities. 
The  US  approach,  in  general,  if  dispute  res- 
olution fails,  should  be  to  neutralize  any 
real  Soviet  military  or  political  advantage 
gained  thnough  noncompliance  or  question- 
able compliance.  At  the  same  time,  the  US 
should  coatinue  to  adhere  to  arms  control 
agreements,  working  to  strengthen  them  in 
ways  which  will  prevent  such  noncompli- 
ance or  Questionable  compliance  in  the 
future. 

Rather  than  abandoning  SALT  II— an 
action  not  warranted  by  any  evidence  at>out 
Soviet  noncompliance  with  the  agreement— 
the  US  should  work  to  strengthen  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Treaty  and  to  reduce  ambigu- 
ities, while  neutralizing  through  measures 
which  do  not  violate  the  Treaty  any  Soviet 
military  advantage  which  may  have  been 
gained  through  questionable  compliance 
with  the  ggreement.  The  Reagan  Adminis- 
tration should  preempt  Congressional 
action  to  constrain  the  US  to  adherence  to 
the  SALT  I  and  SALT  II  offensive  arms 
limits  by  taking  steps  to  reaffirm  those 
agreements  itself.  If  the  Administration 
does  not  take  such  action  and  makes  no  con- 
structive Qf fort  to  resolve  disputes  related  to 
these  agreements,  the  Congress  should  pro- 
ceed with  budgetary  constraints  on  US  pro- 
grams which  will  exceed  the  SALT  limits. 

Different  methods  of  resolving  the  out- 
standing compliance  issues  should  be  pur- 
sued, according  to  the  varying  nature  of  the 
issues. 

A.  Oray-Area  Issues 
With  regard  to  the  "gray  area"  issues,  the 
US  should  return  to  a  problem-solving  ap- 
proach in  the  SCC,  seeking  dialogue  and 
comprom^  by  both  sides  and  reaching  new 
common  understandings.  Among  the  techni- 
cal issues  which  should  be  reopened  with 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  agreement  in  the 
SCC  are: 

1.  Pursue  an  improved  definition  for  "mo- 
bility "  of  ABM  components. 

2.  Pursue  agreed  criteria  on  exercises 
which  demonstrate  reload  capabilities  for 
ABM  launchers. 

3.  Pursue  an  improved  definition  of  what 
constitueS  a  flight  trajectory  "with  charac- 
teristics of  a  strategic  ballistic  missile:"  a 
definition  to  be  revised  over  time  as  ballistic 
missile  technology  evolves. 

4.  Devise  an  agreed  procedure  for  bomber 
conversion,  dismantling,  and  destruction. 

5.  Devise  a  method  for  the  Soviets  to  dem- 
onstrate deactivation  of  their  SS-16  ICBMs. 

6.  Devise  agreed  procedures  to  verify  mis- 
sile-launctier  association. 

7.  Devise  improved  rules  governing  the  use 
of  any  "remaining"  facilities  at  sites  of  dis- 
mantled missiles. 

10.  Define  the  area  containing  ICBM  silos 
which  most  be  visible  to  NTM  and  may  not 
be  covered  by  environmental  shelters,  using 
specific  functional  criteria. 


11.  Complete  the  data  base  updates  re- 
quired by  SALT  11. 

Two  agreements  which  involve  gray  area 
disputes— the  Limited  Test  Ban  Treaty 
(LTBT)  and  the  Threshold  Test  Ban  Treaty 
(TTBT)— do  not  presently  fall  under  the  ju- 
risdiction of  the  SCC.  The  US  should 
pursue  a  similar  problem-solving  strategy 
with  regard  to  these  disputes.  If  the  USSR 
causes  radioactivity  to  cross  Soviet  borders 
upon  resumption  of  underground  nuclear 
testing,  this  would  be  a  violation  of  the 
LTBT.  The  US  could  offer  technical  assist- 
ance to  the  USSR  in  designing  underground 
nuclear  tests  which  will  not  vent  radioactiv- 
ity, although  this  is  primarily  a  matter  of 
more  conservative  engineering  practice. 

A  longer-range  measure  should  be  pursued 
to  deal  with  the  dispute  regarding  adher- 
ence to  the  150  kiloton  yield  limit  of  the 
TTBT.  In  early  1987,  the  President  placed 
the  TTBT  and  the  Peaceful  Nuclear  Explo- 
sions Treaty  (PNET),  before  the  Senate  for 
ratification,  with  the  stipulation  that  these 
treaties  be  supported  by  on-site  verification. 
Taking  into  account  the  statistical  uncer- 
tainty in  measuring  underground  test  yields, 
there  is  no  persuasive  evidence  that  the 
Soviet  Union  is  in  violation  of  the  TTBT. 
On-site  verification  is  not  necessary  to  mon- 
itor compliance  with  either  accord,  and  the 
Congress  should  not  make  US-Soviet  agree- 
ment on  such  a  provision  a  prerequisite  for 
ratification. 

It  is,  however,  possible  to  improve  confi- 
dence in  the  verifiability  of  these  two  trea- 
ties through  other  measures: 

(1)  Narrow  the  margin  of  uncertainty 
about  compliance.  The  TTBT  Protocol  pro- 
vides for  an  exchange  of  data  on  the  geolo- 
gy of  the  test  sites  and  on  two  past  tests  for 
calibration  purposes.  To  increase  confidence 
in  the  accuracy  of  such  data,  a  provision 
could  be  added  to  the  TTBT  Protocol  re- 
quiring actual  seismographic  or  other  read- 
outs to  support  the  data  provided. 

Access  to  data  from  seismographic  and 
other  monitors  at  the  test  sites  could  con- 
tribute to  confidence  in  the  verifiability  of 
the  TTBT.  The  US  could  build  on  the 
framework  established  by  the  US  Natural 
Resouces  Defense  Council  and  the  Soviet 
Academy  of  Sciences,  providing  for  on-site 
monitors  at  both  test  sites.  The  US  would 
need  to  renegotiate  the  NRDC/Academy  of 
Sciences  agreement  to  require  that  the  mon- 
itors operate  during  tests,  a  stipulation  not 
contained  in  the  current  agreement,  and  to 
arrive  at  procedures  for  validating  the  data 
obtained.  The  data  from  these  monitors 
could  be  used  over  time  to  create  and  main- 
tain a  data  base  on  test  yields. 

2)  Encourage  conservatism  in  design  of 
tests.  The  US  and  the  USSR  could  negotiate 
a  Common  Understanding  pursuant  to 
bringing  the  TTBT  into  force  that  conserv- 
atism in  design  of  test  yields  is  desirable.  A 
similar  agreement  on  conservatism  of  design 
for  containment  would  also  be  useful  with 
regard  to  the  LTBT.  Such  agreements  could 
contribute  to  the  effective  functioning  of 
both  treaties. 

3)  Strengthen  dispute-resolution  mecha- 
nisms. A  body  paralleling  the  SCC  should 
be  created  for  resolving  disputes  related  to 
agreements  restricting  nuclear  tests.  The 
PNET  provides  for  the  creation  of  a  Joint 
Consultative  Commission  (JCC).  to  resolve 
disputes  related  to  provisions  of  that  treaty. 
TTBT  ratification  should  be  accompanied 
by  ratification  of  the  PNET  and  its  Proto- 
col, which  would  bring  the  JCC  into  being. 
The  JCC  should  be  extended  to  support  the 
TTBT  and  the  LTBT.  as  well  as  the  PNET. 


Should  the  PNET  not  be  ratified,  the  US 
should  seek  to  negotiate  an  agreement  with 
the  USSR  to  establish  a  new  consultative 
body  to  handle  disputes  which  arise  related 
to  existing  nuclear  testing  agreements. 

For  now,  the  new  consultative  Ixxiy  would 
deal  with  questions  involving  the  TTBT,  the 
PNET,  and  the  LTBT.  If  a  daU  base  on  test 
yields  were  created  through  on-site  monitor- 
ing, it  could  be  maintained  and  updated 
through  the  JCC.  The  JCC  could  be  a 
forum  for  each  side  to  raise  questions  alMut 
discrepancies  between  its  remotely  meas- 
ured yields  and  data  from  local  monitors.  It 
could  also  prove  useful  for  resolving  issues 
related  to  compliance  with  a  Comprehensive 
Test  Ban,  were  such  an  agreement  to  be  ne- 
gotiated in  the  future. 

Such  a  body  would  improve  confidence  in 
the  fuctioning  of  the  TTBT  and  the  LTBT. 
But  it  would  also  prove  of  immediate  practi- 
cal utility.  Through  this  new  body,  the  US 
should  engage  the  USSR  in  the  test  data  ex- 
change required  by  the  TTBT,  and  review 
past  estimates  of  test  yields  in  light  of  new 
data  and  methodologies.  Such  a  step  would 
build  on  the  private  and  government 
progress  which  has  been  made  recently  to 
enhance  verifiability  of  testing  limits. 
B.  Questionable  Compliance 

The  cases  of  questionable  compliance 
should  be  dealt  with  in  different  ways,  de- 
pending on  the  particular  issue,  the  military 
significance  of  the  behavior  in  question,  and 
the  feasibility  of  a  technical  solution.  The 
general  approach  should  be  to  neutralize 
any  Soviet  advantage  gained,  but  not  to 
mimic  or  overreact  to  Soviet  behavior 
through  treaty  breakout  or  to  publicly  exag- 
gerate either  the  certainly  of  violation  or 
the  importance  of  that  potential  transgres- 
sion. Rather,  the  provisions  of  the  agree- 
ment should  be  strengthened,  and  loopholes 
closed.  To  date,  the  US  has  not  made  con- 
structive proposals  for  resolution  of  these 
disputes.  Here  are  some  elements  of  the  ap- 
proach the  US  should  pursue  in  the  SCC: 
Encryption 

An  initial  step  should  be  taken  by  the 
USSR  to  return  to  the  level  off  encryption 
which  existed  at  the  time  the  SALT  II 
agreement  was  signed.  Simultaneously,  the 
US  should  pursue  a  compromise  resolution 
of  this  issue  through  the  SCC.  The  US 
should  seek  a  compromise  between  Soviet 
requests  for  Information  on  the  parameters 
for  which  the  US  needs  to  receive  data  un- 
encrypted, and  the  US  demand  for  an  un- 
specified increase  in  the  amount  of  data 
transmitted  unencrypted.  The  US  should 
review  again  the  sources  and  methods  con- 
straints on  giving  the  Soviets  the  param- 
eters (or  the  channels  on  which  such  data  is 
transmitted)  that  the  US  requires  to  receive 
unencrypted  to  verify  SALT  II  compliance, 
balancing  the  natural  desire  of  the  intelli- 
gence community  to  protect  sources  and 
methods  against  the  need  for  data  and  the 
desire  to  reach  a  solution  to  this  problem. 

Given  the  ambiguity  of  the  SALT  II  en- 
cryption provision,  if  the  US  wishes  access 
to  a  greater  amount  of  Soviet  data  unen- 
crypted, it  must  be  willing  to  specify  some 
of  the  data  it  needs.  The  US  should  also  ex- 
plore other  cooperative  measures  (e.g.  limit- 
ed down-range  instrumentation)  to  compen- 
sate for  the  loss  of  data  through  encryption. 
SS-ZS  ICBM 

The  primary  way  to  neutralize  any  Soviet 
advantage  accruing  from  the  increased 
throwweight  of  the  SS-25  is  to  keep  in  place 
the  fractionation  limits  of  SALT  II. 
Ttu-ough  the  SCC,  the  Soviet  Union  should 


also  be  urged  to  make  available  more  data 
on  the  design  and  throwweight  of  the  SS-13 
ICBM,  to  support  their  contenUon  that  the 
SS-25  is  a  permitted  modernization  of  this 
missile. 

Through  the  SCC,  the  US  should  also 
pursue  a  common  understaitding  which  in- 
cludes instrumentation  as  part  of  the  throw- 
weight  of  ICBMs.  for  purposes  of  the  5% 
change  limit  in  the  SALT  II  new  types  pro- 
vision. In  general,  through  the  SCC  the  US 
should  seek  to  add  more  qualitative  date  re- 
quirements to  the  SALT  II  Agreed  DaU 
Base,  to  better  support  the  SALT  II  qualita- 
tive restrictions. 

As  part  of  an  overall  attempt  to  get  the 
dispute-resolution  process  moving  again,  the 
US  may  wish  to  seek  a  strategic  arms  con- 
trol agreement  with  the  USSR  which  would 
limit  the  deployment  of  the  SS-25  as  well  as 
the  Midgetman  SICBM,  under  the  presump- 
tion that  small,  mobile  ICBMs  should  only 
be  deployed  under  appropriate  ceilings  and 
limited  to  single-warhead  config\iration.  In 
light  of  Soviet  geographical  advantages  in 
deploying  mobile  missiles  and  the  verifica- 
tion problems  created  by  the  widespread 
proliferation  of  such  systems,  it  is  not  to  the 
benefit  of  the  US  to  proceed  with  unilateral 
steps  to  deploy  Midgetman. 

Thule.  Fylingdales,  PAVE  PAWS 

Since  the  degree  of  permitted  moderniza- 
tion of  existing  early  warning  radars  is  not 
specified  by  the  ABM  Treaty,  agreement  on 
such  a  definition  should  be  pursued  in  the 
SCC.  Such  a  definition  should  proliably  tie 
based  upon  a  definition  of  the  level  of  mod- 
ernization which  unacceptably  increased 
the  ABM  potential  of  such  a  radar.  As  an 
initial  step,  the  Administration  should  make 
the  ABM  Treaty  negotiating  record  accessi- 
ble to  the  SCC  and  the  appropriate  Con- 
gressional Committees,  in  order  to  deter- 
mine the  thinking  of  the  negotiators  regard- 
ing limitations  on  modernization  of  existing 
early  warning  radars.  Construction  of  the 
new  US  LPAR  at  Fylingdales  should  be  de- 
layed, pending  a  review  of  the  program  in 
light  of  a  common  US-Soviet  understanding 
regarding  the  permitted  level  of  moderniza- 
tion of  such  radars. 

It  is  important  to  stop  the  creep  of  early 
warning  LPARs  away  from  a  strict  respect 
for  the  "on  the  periphery,  oriented  out- 
ward" restrictions  of  the  ABM  Tready.  This 
is  a  problem  with  both  Abalakovo  and 
PAVE  PAWS.  To  seek  a  longer-term  solu- 
tion to  the  problem  of  LPARs,  through  the 
SCC  the  US  and  the  USSR  should  examine 
the  language  of  Article  VI.  with  the  intent 
of  reducing  ambiguity  atx>ut  the  definitions 
for  "on  the  periphery,  oriented  outward." 
Through  the  SCC.  the  US  should  seek  an 
agreement  with  the  USSR  requiring  case- 
by-case  review  of  compliance  questions  re- 
lated to  future  LPARs  for  early  warning,  in 
light  of  the  more  precise  definitions  readied 
by  the  SCC. 

The  SCC  should  also  explore  technical 
means  to  designate  the  unsuitability  of  an 
LPAR  for  ABM  "battle  management."  such 
as  operating  wavelength,  lack  of  site  de- 
fense, "softness,"  limits  on  infrastructure, 
etc. 

Finally,  through  the  SCC  the  US  should 
seek  a  common  understanding  with  the  So- 
viets about  the  distinction  between  radars 
used  for  early  warning  versus  those  for 
space-tracking  and  verification.  The  USSR 
has  used  a  loophole  in  the  ABM  Treaty 
which  does  not  specify  which  identifies  a 
radar  as  one  for  early  warning  or  space- 
traclUng/ verification  to  Justify  the  deploy- 
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„  At  of  tbe  IJ>AR  at  AbaUkovo.  The  US 
■boold  seek  throuch  the  SCC  to  close  this 
loopbole. 

C.SDI 

OompUanoe  with  the  ABM  Treaty  re- 
qulraa  adberenoe  to  the  traditional  or  "re- 
striettve"  interpretation  of  the  ABM  Treaty. 
which  dearly  itrobiblts  testing  and  develop- 
ment of  exotic  technologlea  with  the  excep- 
tion of  those  relating  to  systems  operating 
at  fixed  sites  with  the  tests  carried  out  at 
A^.*fi^tmA  hjcatlons.  According  to  those. 
audi  as  Senior  Ijevln.  who  have  examined 
the  iiatiitlBHni  reeocd.  the  reinterpretation 
of  the  ABM  Treaty  promulgated  by  Judge 
Bofaer  Is  not  supported  by  the  negotiating 
taMory  of  the  ABM  Treaty. 

CompUanee  with  the  ABM  Treaty  in  its 
ttadltlaiud  interpretation  leaves  ample 
rooBi  for  the  conduct  of  vigorous  ABM  re- 
search and  for  a  development  and  testing 
piogiaiB  in  selected  areas.  We  are  gratified 
to  note  that  the  multi-year  SDI  program  as 
submitted  by  the  8DIO  to  the  Congress  in 
June  IMC  proposed  to  conduct  its  research 
within  that  interpretation.  Thus,  the  asser- 
tion is  in-founded  that  conduct  of  the  SDI 
procram  within  the  strict  interpreUtion  of 
the  ABM  Treaty  would  "kUl  SDI." 

Prognms  may  be  carried  out  In  three  cat- 
egories, and  still  remain  in  compliance  with 
the  ABM  Treaty: 

Category  \..—CtmceptwU  design  and  labo- 
mton/  Uatinff.  Such  tests  do  not  involve 
field  tesUng  or  significant  release  of  energy 
diivctly  into  the  atmosphere  and  presum- 
ably are  not  verifiable  by  NTM. 

Catecory  2.— field  letting  of  devices  that 
are  not  ABM  component*  or  prototypes  of 
ABM  component*.  Some  tests  in  this  cate- 
gory prcMonably  can  be  detected  by  NTTK. 
The  permissibility  of  specific  programs  in 
this  category  is  clearly  subject  to  the  details 
of  Interpretation  of  the  meaning  of  "compo- 
nent." 

Category  3.— "ffeld  testing"  affixed,  land- 
tcsed  ABM  component*.  Field  testing  of 
such  components  is  permitted,  subject  to 
certain  treaty  restraints.  For  instance,  such 
testing  must  be  certain  treaty  restraints. 
For  instance,  such  testing  must  be  carried 
out  at  agreed  test  ranges  where  the  total 
number  of  test  launchers  is  limited.  Such 
testing  may  not  involve  multiple  warhead 
interceptors,  rapid  reload,  etc.,  as  provided 
in  the  ABM  Treaty. 

The  SDI  activities  now  in  the  program  can 
be  placed  into  these  categories,  although 
some  planned  US  activities  strain  compli- 
ance in  those  gray  areas  which  remain,  even 
under  the  strict  interpretation  of  the 
Treaty.  Among  such  gray  areas  are:  the  def- 
iniUcNn  of  components  of  an  ABM  system. 
questions  concerning  the  boundaries  of  per- 
mitted modemisatlon.  and  the  boundary  be- 
tween research  and  development.  Although 
the  ambiguities  within  many  of  these  gray 
I  can  be  reduced  through  reaching  addi- 
agreed  interpretations  in  the  SCC. 
there  is  no  question  that  some  areas  of  dis- 
pute on  the  margin  will  remain.  We  recom- 
mend that  the  SCC  undertake  a  number  of 
such  clarifications  under  (A)  above,  and  we 
also  recommend  consideration  of  additional 
limitations  which  would  go  beyond  the 
strict  Interpretation  of  the  Treaty. 

The  SCC  could  productively  examine  the 
vaUdtty  of  the  "traditional"  versus  the  new, 
"permimive"  interpretation  of  ABM  Treaty 
provisions,  using  the  negotiating  record  and 
taking  into  account  the  mutual  interests  of 
both  parties.  In  addiUon.  the  SCC  could 
review  from  a  compliance  standpoint  the 
planned  US  SDI  tests  which  could  present 


problems  for  the  Treaty  in  the  long-term 
future 

Possibly  the  largest  ABM  Treaty  loophole 
related  to  compliance  has  to  do  with  activi- 
ties in  the  ASAT  and  ATBM  programs  of 
the  two  countries  which  have  clear  ABM  ap- 
plications. We  recommend  that  high  priori- 
ty be  given  to  serious  pursuit  of  separate 
treaties  in  both  of  those  areas. 

Dl  Demonttnited  ViolatiOTL  Abalakovo 

As  a  clear  violation  of  the  ABM  Treaty, 
the  Abalakovo  radar  must  be  dealt  with  by 
the  US  firmly  and  in  a  unique  fashion.  This 
radar  represents  Soviet  behavior  which  has 
no  direct  US  counterpart.  The  US  could  le- 
gitimately demand  termination  of  the  con- 
struction of  this  radar,  or  its  dismantle- 
ment. Short  of  dismantlement,  the  radar 
must  be  handled  in  a  way  which  will  give 
the  US  confidence  that  it  will  be  restricted 
to  an  early  warning  role,  and  which  will 
communicate  the  message  that  compliance 
with  the  terms  of  arms  control  agreements 
is  expected.  The  following  steps  should  be 
taken: 

1 )  As  part  of  a  balanced  resolution  of  ex- 
isting compliance  issues,  the  USSR  should 
either  dismantle  the  Abalakovo  radar  or 
open  it  to  periodic  and  extensive  on-site  in- 
spection to  insure  that  it  is  configured  for 
permitted  space-tracldng  or  verification 
functions. 

2)  If  the  USSR  does  not  dismantle  the 
radar  or  open  it  to  periodic  on-site  inspec- 
tion, the  US  should  neutralize  any  Soviet 
advantage  through  exploiting  vulnerability 
of  the  radar  by  use  of  nuclear  precursor  tac- 
tics, penetration  aids  or  decoys.  The  US 
should  also  pursue  a  coininon  understanding 
in  the  SCC  whereby  the  USSR  would  accede 
to  the  US  unilateral  statement,  expressed  at 
the  time  of  the  ABM  Treaty,  that  LPARs 
may  not  be  defended. 

3)  General  Secretary  Gorbachev  should  be 
urged  to  come  forward  with  a  full  explana- 
tion of  why  the  Abalakovo  radar  was  de- 
ployed in  its  present  location  and  with  its 
present  orientation,  and  how  the  Soviet 
system  permitted  such  a  violation.  He 
should  offer  recommendations  for  changes 
in  the  Soviet  compliance  decisionmaking 
structure  to  strengthen  the  procompliance 
constituency,  and  to  assure  the  US  that  a 
violation  such  as  Abalakovo  will  not  occur 
again.  Gorbachev's  notable  announcements 
regarding  the  Chernobyl  accident  provide 
encouraging  precedent  for  such  action. 
Strengthen  Existing  Limits:  Restore  Dispute 

Resolution 

A  more  general,  but  nonetheless  impor- 
tant, area  for  US  action  lies  in  improving 
the  environment  in  US-Soviet  relations  and 
in  the  arms  control  arena.  Toning  down  the 
confrontational  oratory  on  compliance 
issues  and  restoring  the  momentum  in  the 
arms  control  process  is  essential  for  the  abil- 
ity of  the  US  and  the  USSR  to  re-invigorate 
the  process  of  resolving  compliance  dis- 
putes. 

To  strengthen  arms  control,  the  US 
should  resume  adherence  to  SALT  II  and 
the  Interim  Agreement  on  Offensive  Weap- 
ons. In  particular,  the  verification-enhanc- 
ing provisions  of  the  agreements  are  impor- 
tant to  preserve — the  prohibition  on  deliber- 
ate concealment,  the  requirement  for  prior 
notification  of  test  launches,  and  the  agreed 
data  base  exchange  and  updates  required  by 
the  agreements. 

The  fractionation  limits,  which,  for  in- 
stance, restrict  the  SS-2S  to  one  warhead, 
are  also  extremely  important.  The  SS-25 
could  be  a  much  more  significant  security 


problem  fpr  the  US  without  the  fractiona- 
tion limit  than  if  the  Soviets  were  required 
to  comply  with  the  SALT  II  limiU. 

Through  the  ABM  Treaty  Review  in  1987, 
it  is  In  the  interest  of  the  US  to  seek  to 
strengthea  and  reinforce  the  limits  of  the 
ABM  Treaty,  and  not  to  loosen  those  re- 
strictions. Such  a  loosening  of  the  ABM 
Treaty  wBl  permit  Soviet  activities  which 
the  US  should  seek  to  avoid.  Pursuant  to 
the  Reagan  Administration's  concern  about 
Soviet  territorial  defense,  which  is  cited  as  a 
rationale  tor  the  US  SDI  program,  the  US 
should  se4k  to  restrict  the  Soviet  programs 
through  tightening  the  ABM  Treaty.  The 
Review  Conference  would  be  a  convenient 
mechanisih  for  doing  so.  In  particular,  fur- 
ther constraints  on  LPARs  should  be  dis- 
cussed at  the  ABM  Treaty  Review  Confer- 
ence. 

The  US  and  the  USSR  should  seek  agree- 
ment through  the  SCC  to  make  public  the 
Agreed  Statements  and  Common  Under- 
standings of  the  SCC,  so  the  public  can 
evaluate  the  success  of  that  forum  for  re- 
solving disputes  and  so  that  integral  parts 
of  existing  arms  control  agreements  will  not 
remain  secret.  The  two  countries  should 
expand  tlie  role  of  the  SCC  to  forsee  poten- 
tial compliance  problems  arising  from  new 
technology.  More  attention  should  be  given 
to  the  neglected  responsibilities  in  the  SCC 
charter,  which  call  upon  the  joint  body  to 
discuss  new  elements  of  arms  control  agree- 
ments made  necessary  as  a  result  of  the  US- 
Soviet  compliance  experience. 

Improve  Incentives  for  Soviet  Compliance 
Together  with  clear  signals  about  US  re- 
sponse in  the  case  of  a  Soviet  violation,  the 
most  important  steps  the  US  could  take  to 
increase  Soviet  incentives  to  comply  with 
arms  control  agreements  involves  the  envi- 
ronment Within  which  the  compliance  proc- 
ess is  embedded.  The  US  should  refrain 
from  making  public  accusations  about  al- 
leged Soviet  non-compliance  until  it  is  clear 
that  a  vicflation  has  occurred.  This  is  neces- 
sary to  siisport  the  ability  of  the  SCC  to  re- 
solve disputes. 

The  USSR  did  not  become  intransigent 
about  resolving  disputes  until  US  public  ac- 
cusations about  Soviet  non-compliance  were 
combined  with  an  atmosphere  in  which  the 
arms  control  process  was  stalemated. 
Progress  towards  future  significant  arms 
control  agreements  would  improve  the  envi- 
ronment both  for  resolution  of  existing  dis- 
putes, and  for  more  conservative  Soviet 
compliance  in  the  future. 

Guidance  for  New  Agreements 
Rather  than  arms  control  agreements 
having  been  flawed  in  the  past,  our  assess- 
ment is  that  it  is  the  more  political  process 
for  upholding  and  reinforcing  these  accords 
that  has  been  deficient.  Nonetheless,  lessons 
about  desirable  approaches  in  future  agree- 
ments are  suggested  by  the  compliance  ex- 
perience. 

In  particular,  the  desire  to  conclude  an 
agreement  sometimes  impels  the  US  and 
the  USi^  to  conclude  partial  qualitative 
limits  on  forces  or  liehavior.  But  the  experi- 
ence with  compliance  suggests  that  such 
partial  limits  should  be  avoided  when  possi- 
ble. While  sometimes  better  than  no  provi- 
sion at  all.  such  limits— the  encryption  pro- 
vision of  SALT  II  Is  the  most  notable  exam- 
ple— have  proved  suspectible.  especially  on 
the  Soviet  side,  to  subjective  interpretation 
and  stretching  of  the  meaning  of  treaty  lan- 
guage, and  thus  to  instances  of  questionable 
compliance. 


Ultimately,  It  would  reduce  uncertainties 
about  compliance  if  the  US  and  the  USSR 
were  able  to  negotiate  complete  bans  on 
particular  types  of  systems  or  areas  of  be- 
havior. For  example,  the  US  should  pursue 
a  complete  ban  on  encryption  and  encapsu- 
lation in  any  future  strategic  arms  control 
agreement.  The  USSR  might  be  willing  to 
accept  such  a  ban  in  the  context  of  a  major 
new  agreement,  given  Soviet  signals  about  a 
"new  attitude"  towards  verification.  Alter- 
natively, a  non-weapons-system  oriented  ap- 
proach to  arms  control,  such  as  a  flight-test- 
ing ban,  "level  of  effort"  limitations,  or 
other  constraints  on  behavior  rather  than 
forces,  might  be  pursued. 

[From  the  Monterey  (CA)  Herald,  Feb.  15, 
1987] 

Chakges  Agaiiist  Soviets  Chaixenged 

(By  Michael  Woods) 

Chicago.— New  scientific  techniques  for 
monitoring  underground  nuclear  tests  chal- 
lenge the  widespread  belief  fhat  the  Soviet 
Union  has  violated  test  ban  treaties,  secretly 
forging  ahead  to  develop  advanced  nuclear 
weapons,  an  authority  on  the  detection  of 
nuclear  tests  said  Saturday. 

Dr.  Lynn  R.  Sykes  said  the  techniques, 
which  permit  a  more  accurate  estimation  of 
the  size  of  an  underground  nuclear  explo- 
sion, provide  strong  evidence  that  the  Sovi- 
ets have  adhered  to  test  ban  treaties  with 
the  United  SUtes. 

E^vidence  also  suggests  that  Soviet  nuclear 
weapons  technology  has  suffered  as  a  result 
of  its  decision  to  halt  underground  nuclear 
tests,  Sykes  added.  The  Soviets  claim  that 
they  have  conducted  no  underground  tests 
for  about  18  months.  But  earlier  this  month 
they  aimounced  plans  to  resume  such  tests, 
because  of  continued  underground  testing 
by  America. 

Sykes  participated  in  a  symposium  on  sci- 
entific aspects  of  nuclear  test  bans  at  the 
153rd  national  meeting  of  the  American  As- 
sociation for  the  Advancement  of  Science, 
being  held  here.  He  is  professor  of  geologi- 
cal sciences  at  the  renowned  Lamont-Do- 
herty  Geological  Observatory  at  Columbia 
University,  and  is  an  adviser  to  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Defense  on  techniques  for  esti- 
mating the  size  of  Soviet  nuclear  tests. 

Sykes  also  was  a  member  of  the  U.S.  dele- 
gation that  negotiated  the  Threshold  Test 
Ban  Treaty  with  the  U.S.S.R.  in  1974. 

The  treaty  limited  underground  nuclear 
tests  to  150  kilotons.  devices  with  the  same 
explosive  yield  as  150,000  tons  of  TNT.  The 
bomb  dropped  on  Hiroshima  in  1945,  in  con- 
trast, had  a  yield  of  12  kilotons.  Reagan  ad- 
ministration officials  have  charged  the  Sovi- 
ets with  violating  the  treaty. 

"There  appears  to  be  no  scientific  basis 
for  the  claim  that  the  U.S.S.R.  has  violated 
the  treaty."  Skyes  said. 

He  reached  that  conclusion  after  recalcu- 
lating the  explosive  yields  of  underground 
tests  that  the  Soviets  conducted  in  previous 
years.  The  calculations  were  made  with  new 
techniques  that  seismologists  have  devel- 
oped over  the  last  decade,  but  which  have 
Just  been  adopted  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment. 

Seismologists  monitor  and  study  shock 
waves  transmitted  through  the  earth's  crust 
by  earthquakes  and  nuclear  explosions. 
Such  waves  travel  enormous  distances,  and 
can  be  detected  with  seismographs  thou- 
sands of  miles  from  the  test  site  or  epicenter 
of  the  earthquake. 

The  new  techniques  are  complicated.  But 
haBJcally  they  take  better  account  of  the 


way  in  which  seismic  signals  are  altered  by 
various  rock  formations. 

Rock  formations  at  the  UJS.  nuclear  test 
site  in  Nevada  attenuate  or  weaken  seismic 
signals  much  more  than  those  at  the  Soviet 
test  sites  at  Semlpalatlnsk  in  eastern  Ka- 
zakhstan and  on  the  Arctic  island  of  Novaya 
Zemlya.  Thus.  Soviet  underground  nuclear 
tests  produce  stronger  seismic  signals  than 
American  tests. 

Yet  U.S.  defense  authorities  have  ignored 
such  differences,  calculating  the  yield  of 
Soviet  tests  with  the  same  equations  used 
for  the  Nevada  test  site.  The  result,  Sy-t-es 
said,  has  been  an  overestlmatlon  of  the  size 
of  Soviet  underground  tests,  perhaps  by  as 
mush  as  30  percent.( 

His  calculations  show  that  several  Soviet 
nuclear  tests  came  very  close  to  the  150-kilo- 
ton  limit,  but  none  apparently  exceeded  it. 

"There  is  now  near  scientific  unanimity 
on  the  methodology  of  estimating  the  sizes 
of  yields  of  Soviet  underground  weapons 
tests,"  Sykes  said. 

Dr.  George  H.  Miller  agreed  that  the  Sovi- 
ets have  nuclear  warheads  less  technologi- 
cally sophisticated  that  the  United  States. 
He  heads  the  nuclear  weapons  program  at 
Lawrence  Livermore  National  Ijiboratory,  a 
key  facility  for  developing  nuclear  weapons. 

But  Miller  cautioned  that  the  Soviet 
Union  does  have  an  aggressive,  well-funded 
nuclear  weapons  program.  The  Soviets,  he 
noted,  have  strategic  missiles  capable  of  or- 
biting heavier  warheads  than  U.S.  missiles. 
So  their  heavy  nuclear  weapons,  with  low 
explosive  power  per  unit  of  weight,  may  not 
be  a  serious  handicap. 

Likewise.  Miller  contended  that  some  of 
the  approximately  20  U.S.  underground  nu- 
clear tests  conducted  each  year  are  devoted 
to  development  of  "safer"  nuclear  weapons. 
These  are  weapons  with  sophisticated  secu- 
rity systems  and  designs  that  minimize  radi- 
ation exposure  to  military  personnel  han- 
dling warheads. 

"Based  on  the  Chernobyl  experience,  we 
could  speculate  that  the  Russians  have  a 
very  different  attitude  toward  the  enhanced 
safety  and  security  devices  which  contribute 
to  the  complexity  of  U.S.  warheads,"  Miller 
stated. 

He  maintained  that  American  concern 
about  developing  safe  weapons  that  could 
not  be  used  by  terrorists,  for  example,  is  one 
reason  why  the  United  States  conducts 
more  underground  tests  than  the  Soviets.* 


THE  600-SHIP  NAVY 

•  Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  this 
morning  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee  heard  testimony  from  Mr. 
Charles  Bowsher,  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States.  Mr. 
Bowsher  is  a  longstanding  professional 
colleague  and  personal  friend  of  mine. 
For  nearly  4  years,  Mr.  Bowsher 
served  with  distinction  as  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  for  Financial 
Management.  Since  I  was  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  during  much  of  that 
same  period,  I  am  personally  aware  of 
Charles  Bowsher's  extraordinary 
knowledge  of  the  defense  budgeting 
process. 

During  his  testimony  today.  Mr. 
Bowsher  addressed  a  variety  of  de- 
fense budget  and  program  issues,  in- 
cluding the  affordability  of  Navy  pro- 
grams. By  1989,  Mr.  Bowsher  said,  the 
Navy  will  have  600  ships  in  the  fleet. 


Including  14  deployable  aircraft  carri- 
ers. But  Mr.  Bowsher  went  on  to  point 
out  that  even  though  the  Navy  will 
have  a  total  of  600  ships,  some  short- 
ages will  still  exist  in  certain  types  of 
ships— for  example,  surface  combat- 
ants, amphibious  ships,  and  support 
ships. 

During  the  subsequent  colloquoy 
among  our  committee  members,  it  »s>- 
peared  that  Mr.  Bowsher's  remaiiu 
concerning  the  qualitative  mix  of 
ships  in  the  600-ship  Navy  might  be 
interpreted  as  at  variance  with  prior 
testimony  from  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
John  Lehman  or  other  senior  Navy 
witnesses.  That  is  not  the  case  and  I 
would  like  to  eliminate  any  misunder- 
standing in  that  regard. 

For  several  years  now,  the  Navy  has 
been  both  explicit  and  consistent  re- 
garding the  mix  of  ships  which  consti- 
tute their  force  structure  objective.  In 
1985,  before  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee,  Secretary  Lehman  made 
this  point  quite  clearly  when  he  said: 

This  maritime  strategy  has  produced  for 
us  a  force  structure  objective  of  600  ships 
and.  as  you  can  see.  this  is  the  same  list  that 
I  showed  you  4V%  years  ago.  We  have  not 
changed  our  force  structure  objectives  at 
all.  The  15  carrier  battle  groups,  the  4  bat- 
tleship surface  action  groups,  100  attack 
subs,  the  ballistic  missile  submarines,  the 
lift  assets  for  one  complete  Marine  Amphib- 
ious Force  plus  an  independently  deployable 
Marine  Amphibious  Brigade  assault  eche- 
lon. 100  to  110  frigates,  31  mine  counter- 
measures  ships  and  the  full  array  of  support 
ships  to  match  them. 

The  600-ship  fleet  we  achieve  in  1989 
will  be  a  balanced  fleet,  but  not  a  per- 
fect fleet.  Ships  are  long  lived.  Indeed 
we  have  carriers  at  sea  today  ap- 
proaching 50  years  of  age.  Conse- 
quently, fleets  change  slowly.  Further, 
fiscal  constraints  limit  the  speed  with 
which  we  can  restructure  the  fleet. 

What  is  required  then  is  an  ongoing 
commitment  to  sustaining  and  improv- 
ing our  fleet  over  time.  This  means 
building  roughly  20  new  ships  a  year. 
The  actual  number,  of  course,  could  be 
higher  or  lower  in  a  given  year,  de- 
pending on  block  obsolescence  of  vari- 
ous ships,  and  economies  of  scale  ex- 
pected in  construction  programs. 

The  600-ship  fleet  we  achieved  in 
1989  will  be  as  capable  a  force  as  possi- 
ble, within  budget  constraints  and  the 
need  to  retire  aging  ships  in  an  orderly 
fashion  as  new  ships  joined  the  fleet. 
But  600  ships  are  not  an  end  in  them- 
selves and  defense  and  Navy  leaders 
have  frequently  reminded  us  that  we 
must  continue  to  improve  the  quality 
of  the  fleet  as  well. 

To  siun  it  up,  I  think  Mr.  Bowsher's 
testimony  regarding  the  timetable  for 
achieving  both  the  number  and  mix  of 
modem  ships  required  is  consistent 
with  the  Navy's  own  goals  and  ship- 
building plans.  Mr.  Bowsher's  observa- 
tions regarding  a  much  broader  range 
of  defense  issues  were  very  helpful  as 
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well,  and  I  ask  that  his  written  tesU- 
mooy  be  printed  in  the  RccoRi>  for  the 


creases,  the  chiefs  of  the  warfighting  com- 
mands continue  to  warn  that  because  they 


believe   that   other   areas   of   the   defense 
budget,  such  as  sustainability,  have  also  suf- 
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well,  and  I  uk  tint  his  written  testi- 
mony be  printed  in  the  Rscorb  tat  the 
ttenef  it  of  my  ooUeacues. 

The  statement  of  Charles  Bowsher 
follows: 

Dmiiss  BVDOR  AifD  Pkociuii  Issuss: 
PUCAL  Tkaks  1988-S9 

Mr.  Chainnan.  I  appreciate  the  opportuni- 
ty to  dianm  the  allocation  of  resources  de- 
voted to  Implementing  our  defense  strategy. 

By  any  measure,  the  growth  In  the  de- 
fense budget,  begun  in  the  final  years  of  the 
Curter  Admtnistrmtlon  and  accelerated  by 
the  Reagan  Admlniatration,  has  been  of  his- 
torical peacetime  proportions.  Since  1980, 
through  fiscal  year  1986,  the  Nation  has  in- 
vested on  the  order  of  $1.6  trillion  in  de- 
fense, and  by  the  close  of  this  decade  the 
amount  invested  win  approach  $2.5  trillion. 

Tlw  question  many  are  asking  is  whether 
the  American  people  are  receiving  full  value 
in  tncreaaed  security  for  the  money  they  are 
investing.  Has  the  gap  between  our  declared 
military  strategy  and  the  resources  to  sup- 
poet  that  strategy  narrowed?  Or,  are  the 
critics,  who  point  to  revelations  of  procure- 
ment abuses  and  Pentagon  mismanagement, 
more  correct  when  they  state  that  we  have 
experioiced  a  defense  spend-up  rather  than 
a  defense  build-up. 

It  is  not  possible  to  precisely  tally  up  the 
extent  to  which  the  Nation  is  more  secure 
due  to  the  money  spent.  It  Is  clear  to  me, 
however,  that  our  Nation's  military  forces 
are  stronger,  more  capable,  and  more  ready 
today  than  at  the  beginning  of  this  decade. 
No  where  is  this  more  evident  than  in  the 
dramatically  improved  quality  of  people  in 
the  Armed  Forces.  At  the  begiiming  of  the 
decade,  for  example,  less  than  65  percent  of 
Army  recruits  were  high  school  graduates. 
Today,  that  number  for  the  Army  exceeds 
90  percent,  and  the  other  services  are  doing 
as  well  or  better.  High  school  graduation  is 
but  one  Indicator  of  persotmel  quality. 
Other  indicators  of  quality,  such  as  aptitude 
test  scores  are  also  up  significantly  over 
what  they  were  in  the  late  1970s  and  early 
19Mb. 

Despite  the  improvements  that  have  been 
made  in  our  military  capabilities  over  the 
post  six  years,  serious  gaps  will  continue  to 
exist  between  military  strategy,  capabilities, 
and  resources.  For  example,  our  military 
strategy  since  early  liWO  has  called  for  a 
very  rapid  response  to  a  Soviet  threat  in  the 
Persian  Oulf  region.  The  fact  remains,  how- 
ever, we  do  not  have  all  of  the  forces  that 
the  military  believes  are  needed  to  respond 
to  such  a  threat— strategic  airlift,  fast  sea- 
lift,  prepoeitloned  material  and  equipment, 
and  dedicated  forces.  Even  with  the  recently 
ordered  C-5B  aircraft,  which  are  now  enter- 
ing the  fleet,  and  the  new  C-17  aircraft. 
which  have  not  yet  begim  to  come  off  the 
production  line,  the  miUtary  will  still  fall 
short  of  its  strategic  airlift  requirement. 
Force  mobilisation  and  deployment  from 
the  VS.  for  a  major  NATO  war  also  remains 
a  serious  concern,  ss  does  our  Nation's  abili- 
ty to  execute  our  nuclear  strategy  due  to 
questions  concerning  the  reliability  and  sur- 
vivabUity  of  our  command,  control,  conunu- 
nication,  and  intelligence  <C^)  gathering 
systems. 

Of  equal  concern  Is  whether  our  stores  of 
ammunition,  spare  parts,  and  other  material 
needed  to  fight  over  a  prolonged  period  are 
adequate.  Budget  allocations  to  improve  sus- 
tainaMlity  have  increased  in  absolute  terms 
during  the  Hist  half  of  the  1980b.  although 
not  at  the  same  relative  rate  as  have  other 
components  of  the  budget.  Despite  these  in- 


creases, the  chiefs  of  the  warfighting  com- 
mands continue  to  warn  that  because  they 
are  short  of  critical  spare  parts  and  anmiu- 
nitioa.  our  forces  would  be  hard  pressed  to 
fight  intense  combat  for  a  prolonged  period. 
These  gaps  between  strategy  and  re- 
sources must  be  viewed  in  the  context  of  a 
series  of  questions  and  problems  concerning 
the  overall  balance  within  the  defense 
budget  and  the  affordability  and  supporta- 
bility  of  systems  currently  in  the  inventory 
and  those  coming  on  line.  This  then  must  l>e 
judged  within  the  larger  context  which  this 
Committee  has  been  examining  of  whether 
our  military  strategy  is  correct. 

CAN  WE  SUPPORT  WHAT  WE  HAVE  AND  WHAT  IS 
COMING  ON  LINE? 

It  seems  clear  that  we  are  following  the 
historical  defense  funding  cycle,  and  are 
now  moving  from  a  period  of  relatively 
rapid  defense  budget  growth  to  a  period  of 
more  restrained  budgets.  This  is  evident  in 
the  reductions  the  Congress  made  to  the 
President's  budget  requests  for  fiscal  years 
1986  and  1987,  and  is  further  evident  when 
one  loolcs  at  the  President's  request  for 
fiscal  year  1988  and  finds  that  it  is  some  $30 
billion  less  than  the  Administration  project- 
ed just  one  year  ago  for  1988.  While  DOD 
will  be  unable  to  procure  everything  it 
wants,  the  major  capital  assets  it  has 
bought— ships,  aircrait,  missiles,  and 
tanks— are  very  costly  to  maintain  and  will 
place  a  heavy  burden  on  the  defense  budget 
as  we- enter  the  years  of  slower  or  no  growth 
in  the  defense  budget. 

The  questions  of  whether  we  can  support 
the  capital  assets  we  have  acquired,  and 
whether  adequate  funds  will  be  available  to 
maintain  readiness  and  improve  sustainabil- 
ity  wOl  be  paramount  as  we  proceed  into  the 
last  half  of  the  1980s  and  look  forward  to 
the  1990s.  While  money  for  readiness  and 
sustainability  clearly  increased  in  absolute 
terms  over  the  first  half  of  this  decade,  the 
defense  buildup  was  front  loaded  in  favor  of 
major  weapons  systems  and  force  structure 
expaasion.  In  the  future  we  will  be  faced 
with  such  budgetary  demands  as:  operating 
and  supporting  a  600  ship  Navy,  that  ac- 
cording to  Navy  projections  will  require 
some  real  budgetary  growth  over  the  next 
decade:  maintaining  and  operating  a  fleet  of 
B-IB  bombers  while  at  the  same  time  devel- 
oping and  acquiring  a  Stealth  bomber;  con- 
tinuing to  modernize  the  Army,  though  at  a 
slower  pace  then  desired,  which  the  Army 
believes  will  require  about  3  percent  real 
growth  in  its  budget:  and  continuing  the  de- 
velopment of  the  Strategic  Defense  Initia- 
tive (SDI).  the  Small  IntercontinenUl  Bal- 
listic Missile  (the  Midgetman),  the  Trident 
II  (D-5)  missile,  and  the  deployment  of  MX. 

Historically,  too  many  weapon  systems 
have  been  started  or  proposed  for  the  limit- 
ed funding  available,  and  often  the  cost  esti- 
mates for  the  systems  have  been  overly  opti- 
mistic. This  combination— too  many  pro- 
grams and  optimistic  cost-estimating— has 
produced  the  much  discussed  "bow  wave" 
phenomena  where  future  funding  require- 
ments out-strip  funding  availability. 

Procurement  stretchouts,  rather  than  pro- 
gram cancellations  or  postponements,  have 
been  the  time  honored  way  of  reducing  cur- 
rent year  budgets  and  changing  the  shape 
of  the  "bow-wave."  Such  a  policy  results  in 
increased  total  program  costs  and  unit 
prices.  The  unit  cost  of  the  M-1  tank,  the 
F/A-18  aircraft,  the  Blackhawk  helicopter, 
and  several  other  weapon  systems  proposed 
for  quantity  reductions  in  the  fiscal  years 
1988  and  1989  budget  will  mcrease  due  to 
the  Bolicy  of  procurement  stretchout.  Some 


believe  that  other  areas  of  the  defense 
budget,  sueh  as  sustainability,  have  also  suf- 
fered In  order  to  meet  he  budgetary  de- 
mands of  the  new  and  more  modem  weapon 
sys  tents. 

In  1981,  DOD  Implemented  its  Acquisition 
Improvement  Program,  better  known  as  the 
"Carluccl  Initiatives."  Of  the  32  manage- 
ment initiatives  undertaken,  DOD  focused 
special  management  attention  on  the  initia- 
tives invoking  (1)  program  stability,  (2) 
multiyear  procurement,  (3)  economic  pro- 
duction rates,  (4)  readiness  and  support,  and 
(5)  competition. 

Both  the  Packard  Commission  and  OAO 
have  seen  improvements  in  the  acquisition 
process.  However,  the  initiatives  have  not 
fully  achienred  their  intended  results.  Little 
progress  hgs  been  made  in  stabilizing  weap- 
ons acquisition  programs.  The  Department 
still  needs  to  budget  more  realistically,  limit 
the  number  of  new  programs,  and  eliminate 
marginal  programs. 

THE  ARMY'S  LHX  PROGRAMS 

During  this  upcoming  biennial  budget 
period,  a  number  of  very  expensive  weapon 
systems  are  scheduled  to  transition  to  full 
scale  development  or  to  full  rate  production. 
The  Conmiittee  has  asked  for  OAO's  assess- 
ment of  27  of  these  systems,  and  we  will  be 
providing  Oils  assessment  to  you  In  the  near 
future.  However,  I  would  like  to  mention 
briefly  one  Army  system  that  the  Conunit- 
tee  may  wish  to  examine  more  closely  as 
you  consider  the  next  two  year's  budget  pri- 
orities. This  is  the  LHX  helicopter  program, 
one  of  the  Army's  largest  new  acquisition 
programs. 

We  agree  with  the  Army  that  the  goals  of 
the  LHX  helicopter  program  are  worthy— to 
replace  the  Army's  aging  helicopter  fleet 
with  aircraft  which,  among  other  things, 
would  out  perform  the  older  aircraft  and 
yet  be  less  expensive  to  operate  and  main- 
tain. But,  is  the  system  affordable  given 
rising  costs  which  reflect  efforts  to  achieve 
its  challeriging  performance  requirements? 
Or  do  modified  and  upgraded  existing  sys- 
tems offer  an  acceptable  and  less  costly  al- 
ternative? 

Current  program  estimates  indicate  that 
several  of  the  LHX's  original  goals  will  not 
be  met.  This  underscores  the  difficulty  of 
filling  the  LHX's  requirements  while  trying 
to  hold  coats  down.  The  flyaway  cost  goal 
for  the  LHX  fleet  was  $5.3  million  (in  fiscal 
year  1984  dollars)  per  aircraft:  this  has  now 
escalated  to  $6.1  million  per  aircraft.  Hoped 
for  savings  in  operation  and  support  costs, 
originally  put  at  40  to  50  percent,  are  cur- 
rently estimated  at  aljout  20  percent.  While 
the  Army  is  still  striving  to  make  the  LHX  a 
single  pilot  aircraft,  early  development  has 
indicated  that  enough  risks  remain  that  it 
was  prudent  to  add  a  dual  pilot  version  to 
the  LHX's  development  effort.  Last  year, 
the  cost  to  develop  and  produce  5,000  LHXs 
was  estimated  at  $61  billion  (in  escalated 
dollars).  Now,  the  Army  estimates  that  it 
will  cost  $66  billion  to  develop  and  produce 
4,500  alrceaft.  At  the  same  time,  perform- 
ance expectations  of  the  LHX  have  been 
lowered  somewhat. 

The  mstfiitude  of  the  LHX  program  alone 
makes  affordability  a  key  issue,  independent 
of  technical  uncertainies  which  may  lie 
ahead.  Last  year.  Army  data  projected  a 
shortfall  of  funds  in  several  peak  years  of 
LHX  production.  This  year,  LHX  cost  esti- 
mates are  even  higher,  but  estimates  of 
available  fUnds  are  lower. 
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ArrOKDABIUTT  Or  RAVT  PROGRAMS 


In  1981  the  Navy  changed  its  maritime 
strategy  from  a  defense  posture  during  hos- 
tilities to  one  of  forward  deployment.  This 
change  in  the  maritime  strategy  is  the 
"linchpin"  and  underlying  reason  for  the 
Navy's  fleet  exiiansion  initiative— commonly 
referred  to  as  building  to  a  "600-ship  Navy, " 
including  15  deployable  carrier  battle 
groups.  Between  1981  and  1986,  the  Con- 
gress appropriated  about  $74  billion  (in 
fiscal  year  1986  constant  dollars)  for  the 
Navy's  shipbuilding  and  conversion  pro- 
grams. This  does  not  include  cost  of  aircraft 
for  the  carriers  or  operation  and  support 
costs.  During  this  period,  the  Navy  in- 
creased the  size  of  its  fleet  from  13  deploya- 
ble aircraft  carriers  and  466  ships  to  14  de- 
ployable carriers  and  542  ships. 

The  Navy,  however,  still  has  some  way  to 
go  before  it  will  achieve  the  "mmimum 
force"  it  says  it  needs  to  execute  the  mari- 
time strategy.  By  1989,  the  Navy  will  have 
600  ships  in  the  fleet,  including  15  deploya- 
ble aircraft  carriers  and  an  additional  one 
undergoing  service  life  extension.  But,  based 
on  current  projections  the  Navy  will  not 
have  the  mix  of  ships  that  the  strategy  re- 
quires. Our  analysis  of  the  Navy's  shipbuild- 
ing plans  through  fiscal  year  1996  shows 
that  even  if  current  plans  are  executed,  the 
Navy  wUl  not  achieve  its  "minimum  force" 
requirement  before  the  year  2000.  Short- 
ages in  the  Navy's  "minimum  force"  will 
continue  to  exist  in  surface  combatants,  am- 
phibious ships,  attack  submarines,  and  sup- 
port ships. 

Expanding  the  fleet  is  expensive,  but  the 
capital  investment  is  only  a  portion  of  the 
costs  associated  with  a  larger  fleet.  Oper- 
ations and  support  costs  will  also  grow  sub- 
stantially. As  new  classes  of  ships  and  their 
attendant  systems  are  introduced  into  the 
fleet,  our  calculations  show  that  operating 
and  support  costs  of  $47  billion  in  fiscal  year 
1986  will  nearly  double  in  constant  dollars 
by  fiscal  year  2000. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  raises  a  funda- 
mental question  about  whether  this  country 
can  over  the  long  haul,  spend  what  the 
Navy  says  is  required  to  carry  out  its  cur- 
rent forward  deployment  maritime  strategy. 
The  Navy's  current  budget  request  of  $1.4 
billion  for  a  down  payment  on  two  new  re- 
placement nuclear  aircraft  carriers  brings  to 
the  forefront  the  need  to  address  this  fun- 
damental question. 

The  Navy's  plans  originally  called  for  re- 
questing authorization  for  these  carriers  in 
1994  and  1996,  but  it  was  decided  to  acceler- 
ate the  schedule  by  four  years.  The  Navy 
told  us  that  there  are  two  primary  reasons 
for  this  4-year  acceleration.  The  first  is  to 
maintain  the  shipbuilding  industrial  base  at 
the  Newport  News  shipyard.  The  second  is 
that  the  Navy  believes  it  is  better  to  go  for 
new  construction  rather  than  to  pay  the 
costs  of  extending  the  life  of  an  existing 
ship.  Service  life  extension  for  an  aircraft 
carrier  now  costs  over  $1  billion  and  takes 
about  three  years  to  complete.  To  control 
the  cost  of  the  service  life  extension  pro- 
gram, the  Navy  is  reducing  the  scope  of 
work  to  be  performed. 

Funding  for  the  $1.4  billion  down  pay- 
ment reportedly  came  from  all  Navy  ac- 
counts, but  primarily  from  reducing  the 
scope  of  work  for  extending  the  life  of  air- 
craft carriers  and  by  eliminating  the 
planned  aervice  life  extension  program  for 
the  LPD-4  class  amphibious  ship.  The  Navy 
has  stated  that  the  early  procurement  of 
these  two  carriers  will  save  from  $1.5  billion 
to  $3  bQllon  in  acquisition  costs.  We  are  cur- 


rently evaluating  the  basis  for  these  antici- 
pated savings. 

Maintaining  the  Nation's  industrial  base  is 
an  extremely  important  issue,  and  goes  well 
beyond  the  Navy's  Immediate  concern  re- 
garding the  Newport  News  shipyard.  For  ex- 
ample, what  are  the  minimal  industrial  base 
requirements  for  a  wartime  surge  capability 
m  those  industrial  sectors  upon  which  the 
military  relies,  such  as  shipbuilding,  and  air- 
craft manufacturing?  And,  what  are  the 
long-term  budgetary  implications  of  sustain- 
ing the  necessary  industrial  base?  There  are 
no  easy  answers  to  these  questions.  But,  I 
believe  that  this  issue  bears  directly  on  the 
decision  the  Congress  makes  regarcUng  the 
Navy's  request.  As  part  of  our  inquiry  into 
the  Navy's  savings  estimates,  we  will  also 
obtain  information  on  the  reasonableness  of 
the  Navy's  argument  that  this  early  pro- 
curement is  needed  to  maintain  our  ship- 
building Industrial  base. 

STRATEGIC  BOMBER  PROGRAMS 

As  the  Committee  examines  the  Adminis- 
tration's budget  requests  for  future  spend- 
ing, particularly  for  new  programs,  it  is 
useful  to  look  at  how  money  authorized  and 
appropriated  in  earlier  years  was  spent. 

Our  examination  of  the  Air  Force's  man- 
agement approach  for  the  B-IB  bomber 
program  offers  some  instructive  insights  as 
you  consider  the  Pentagon's  requests  for 
money  to  proceed  with  other  programs, 
such  as  the  Stealth  Bomt>er,  the  Advanced 
Technology  Fighter  (ATF).  the  Advanced 
Cruise  Missile,  and  other  programs  that  are 
on  the  cutting  edge  of  technological  devel- 
opment. 

Over  the  past  several  months,  particularly 
since  the  B-IB  attained  what  the  Air  Force 
has  defined  as  initial  operational  capability, 
there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  media  atten- 
tion to  the  substantial  shortcomings  of  this 
aircraft.  While  the  B-IB  clearly  adds  to  thU 
Nation's  strategic  capability,  our  work  sub- 
stantiates that  serious  deficiencies  exist. 
The  defensive  avionics  system,  critical  to 
the  aircraft's  survivability  has  experienced 
serious  developmental  problems  and 
changes  during  production.  The  details  re- 
garding these  deficiencies  are  classified: 
however,  it  is  clear  that  the  current  defi- 
ciencies reduce  the  bomber's  capabilities 
and  limit  the  strategic  planner's  flexibility 
in  deploying  the  aircraft  on  the  full  range 
of  missions  initially  envisioned.  Some  of  the 
problems  are  not  amenable  to  quick  or  easy 
solutions  while  others  can  be  more  easily 
fixed. 

But,  there  are  lessons  to  be  learned  from 
the  B-IB  procurement:  the  primary  one 
being  the  need  to  provide  sufficient  time  for 
more  thorough  operational  testing  and  eval- 
uation of  systems  prior  to  production.  In 
this  instance,  flight  testing  of  the  aircraft 
was  severely  limited  due  to  the  unavailabil- 
ity of  test  equipment  and  the  short  amount 
of  time  allotted  for  conducting  tests  prior  to 
the  date  mandated  for  initial  operational  ca- 
pability. GAO  has  long  been  concerned 
about  concurrent  development  and  produc- 
tion of  major  weapons  systems,  and  we  have 
recommended  in  the  past  that  results  criti- 
cal to  assessing  mission  performance  t>e 
available  before  full-scale  production  begins. 

MANNING  THE  PORCE  OF  THE  POTCRE 

I  would  like  to  turn  briefly  to  a  topic  of 
great  Interest  to  you  and  this  committee,  an 
issue  that  will  not  only  have  important 
budgetary  Implications  for  the  future,  but 
could  also  Influence  the  development  of 
military  objectives,  strategy  and  doctrine. 
The  issue  I  am  referring  to  is  the  question 


of  how  this  Nation  should  man  the  force  of 
the  1990's  and  beyond.  Should  we  continue 
to  rely  on  the  all-volunteer  force?  Or, 
should  we  return  to  conscription  because  of 
the  declining  pool  of  eligible  youth,  for 
budgetary  reasons,  to  recognise  civic  obliga- 
tion, and/or  to  increase  our  mobUlzatlon  ca- 
pability? 

GAO  is  currently  evaluating  numerous 
studies  that  touch  on  this  issue,  and  we  are 
gathering  information  on  how  our  allies  and 
principal  adversary  have  addressed  it.  Based 
on  these  studies,  the  information  collected, 
and  preliminary  costing  work  we  have  done, 
it  appears  that  returning  to  conscription 
could  save  money  only  if  certain  assump- 
tions are  adopted  in  making  this  analysis. 
These  assumptions  would  Include  the  extent 
to  which  first-term  pay  could  be  reduced, 
whether  the  force  size  would  remain  at 
about  the  same  level  as  it  is  today,  and 
whether  a  significant  shift  in  favor  of 
having  more  first-term  personnel  as  com- 
pared to  career  personnel  In  the  Armed 
Forces  is  feasible.  I  would  quickly  add,  how- 
ever, that  force  manning  changes,  such  ss 
modifying  the  force  mix  in  favor  of  a  higher 
ratio  of  first-term  personnel  or  changes  in 
manning  levels,  could  also  reduce  the  cost  of 
the  all-volunteer  force. 

Aside  from  questions  of  cost,  however,  it  is 
not  clear  how  conscription  would  affect 
force  quality  or  military  effectiveness,  nor 
are  the  studies  clear  on  how  several  other 
questions  should  be  resolved.  For  example, 
if  we  were  to  return  to  a  2-year  draft  with 
low  wages  for  conscripts,  how  should  the 
question  of  equity  be  addressed  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  less  than  half  of  the  eligible 
youth  population  would  be  asked  to  serve  in 
the  military?  What  should  be  the  proper 
trade-off  between  the  need  for  an  experi- 
enced force  and  the  fact  that  more  young 
people  that  would  receive  military  training 
under  a  draft  and  would  thus  be  potential 
mobilization  assets?  The  resolution  of  this 
question  would  be  of  particular  importance 
in  light  of  the  more  sophisticated  weapons 
systems  now  in  the  inventory. 

We  hope  that  the  results  of  our  work  will 
help  the  Congress  address  this  issue. 

MANAGING  DETENSE  RESOITRCES 

The  growth  during  the  1980s  of  the  de- 
fense budget  has  been  and  continues  to  be 
substantial.  It  has  clearly  been  the  inten- 
tion of  the  Administration,  supported  by 
the  Congress,  to  increase  the  buying  power 
of  the  defense  budget.  This  was  needed  to 
rebuild  our  forces  and  increase  their  sus- 
tainability and  readiness.  It  is  clear  that 
progress  has  been  made  in  achieving  those 
objectives. 

However,  with  the  growth  of  the  defense 
budget  a  number  of  issues  surface  that  di- 
rectly relate  to  these  budgets.  Money  was 
included  in  the  DOD  budget  request  and 
the  defense  appropriations,  each  year,  to 
pay  for  future  inflation.  However,  since  in- 
flation was  less  than  projected,  DOD  re- 
ceived an  estimated  $55.8  billion  more  than 
was  needed  over  the  past  six  years  to  pay 
for  actual  inflation.  Some  of  the  "extra"  in- 
flation funds  were  used  to  buy  more  defense 
programs,  some  were  reprogrammed  into 
other  programs,  some  simply  lapsed,  and  ac- 
cording to  DOD  calculations.  $17.2  billion 
was  eliminated  by  congressional  cuts. 

Prior  to  the  early  1960s  neither  DOD  nor 
any  other  federal  department  budgeted  for 
inflation.  The  low  inflation  rates  of  that 
period  presented  little  threat  to  real  pur- 
chasing power.  That  all  changed  during  the 
1970s    when    unexpectedly    high    inflation 
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rmtM  lerlously  eroded  the  purchasing  power 
of  money  appropriated  for  defense.  The  sit- 
uatkn  agmin  changed  during  the  1980s 
when  lower  than  expected  inflation  rates 
prodOeed  an  iinintended  dividend.  At  the  di- 
racUon  of  the  Oongreas  we  are  currently  ex- 
Mwtwiny  alternative  methods  to  budget  for 
inflation  and  to  report  the  effect  of  infla- 
tion budgeting  to  the  appropriate  commit- 
teca.  We  wUl  be  reporting  on  this  study  in 
the  near  future. 

Eftcb  year  we  examine  the  individual  serv- 
ice budgeta  and  identify  amounts  that  we 
believe  the  Congress  should  consider  for  re- 
duction. Last  year  we  told  Congress  about 
$14.1  billion  in  possible  reductions  for  rea- 
sons such  as  {HtMhicUon  schedule  shippages 
or  contracts  that  were  for  lower  amounts 
than  expected.  Significant  reductions  were 
made.  As  the  service  budget  Justification 
booiu  become  available,  we  will  again  be  ex- 
amining them  for  similar  types  of  reduc- 
tions. 

Quite  aside  from  questions  of  how  the  De- 
fense Department  budgets  for  anticipated 
Inflation,  or  whether  specific  budget  lines 
can  be  reduced,  is  the  broader  issue  of 
whether  the  Department's  financial  man- 
agement systems  facilitate  or  impede  the 
decisionmaking  process  and  whether  ade- 
quate controls  are  maintained.  As  the  Con- 
gress and  the  Administration  grapple  with 
the  budget  deficit  and  make  the  difficult  de- 
cisions on  controlling  government  expendi- 
tures, it  is  vital  that  ongoing  operations  be 
as  efficient  as  possible.  This  can  only  be  ac- 
oompUahed  if  we  have  adequate  manage- 
ment systems. 

Although  DOD  has  an  elaborate  planning. 
programming  and  budgeting  system,  the  fi- 
nancial management  system  used  to  tract 
the  execution  of  the  budget  is  in  need  of 
reform.  A  major  difficulty  is  that  the  ac- 
counting systems  that  tracli  how  funds  are 
actually  being  used  are  not  directly  iinlied 
to  the  budgeting  process.  A  case  in  point  is 
the  Selected  Acquisition  Report  (SAR) 
system.  Though  useful,  the  SARs  have  sev- 
eral limitations.  First,  the  SAR  generally 
rely  on  a  contractor  and  other  information 
not  necessarily  tied  to  DOD's  accounting 
systems.  Second,  information  on  the  same 
weapon  system  may  be  reported  differently 
from  one  year  to  the  next.  Third,  informa- 
tion in  the  SARs  is  not  consistent  with  that 
in  other  budget  docimients  provided  to  the 
Congress. 

Another  issue  that  bears  on  how  defense 
resources  are  managed  centers  on  DOD's 
profit  policy.  The  most  visible  evidence  that 
such  improvements  are  needed  is  the  cur- 
rent debate  over  whether  profit  policy  ob- 
jectives are  being  achieved,  and  whether 
contractors  are  earning  higher  rates  of 
return  on  their  defense  woric  than  is  earned 
by  producing  durable  goods  for  general  con- 
sumpticm.  There  is  presently  no  legislatively 
mandated  requirement  to  malce  such  deter- 
minations, and  past  attempts  to  do  so  have 
been  challenged  because  of  their  limited 
■cope  and  differing  aiuUytical  methodology. 

The  history  of  efforts  to  deal  with  the 
Issue  of  government  contractor  profits  is  im- 
portant because  it  emptuuizes  the  need  for 
periodic  studies  of  profiUbility  based  on  a 
mandatory  profit  reporting  system.  Under- 
piiming  our  economic  system  is  the  concept 
of  a  free  maritet  that  established  a  fair  price 
to  the  buyer  and  an  equiUble  profit  to  the 
seller.  However,  because  of  aberrations  in 
the  maiketplace,  such  as  an  escalating 
demand  for  war  materials  or  the  inability  to 
obtain  oorapctiUon  for  many  of  the  imique 
ttema  which  the  government  buys,  the  Con- 


gress, over  the  years,  has  found  it  necesary 
to  address  allegations  of  excess  contractor 
profits.  Congressonal  actions  have  included 
legislation  which  set  prices,  limited  profits, 
and  taxed  excessive  profits  or  authorized 
the  government  to  recover  profits  deemed 
exceaslve.  These  measures  were  generally 
taken  without  adequate  information  be- 
cause it  was  simply  not  available. 

In  November  1986  we  released  an  expo- 
sure draft  report  entitled  ■•Government 
Contracting:  A  Proposal  for  a  Program  to 
Study  the  Profitability  of  Government  Con- 
tractors." This  exposure  draft  examined  in 
some  depth  the  need  for  government  to  de- 
velop a  systematic  method  of  measuring  the 
performance  of  its  profit  policy,  and  ex- 
plained why  a  structured  and  consistent 
profit  reporting  program  is  needed.  As  part 
of  ova  study  we  offered  draft  legislation  for 
the  Congress  to  consider  if  a  decision  is 
made  to  establish  such  a  program. 

We  are  currently  evaluating  comments  re- 
ceived from  a  wide  range  of  defense  contrac- 
tors. Industry  associations,  federal  agencies, 
public  accounting  firms,  and  consultants. 
Not  surprisingly,  there  is  little  enthusiasm 
on  the  part  of  industry  and  the  Pentagon 
for  our  proposal.  Despite  this,  we  believe 
that  dissatisfaction  with  the  government's 
profit  policy  will  continue  without  a  consist- 
ent and  appropriate  analytical  methodology 
to  evaluate  profitability,  a  means  to  verify 
contractor-furnished  data,  and  mandating 
contractor  participation. 

SUMMARY 

Mr.  Chairman,  today  I  have  touched  on 
some  of  the  issues  facing  the  Congress  as 
you  consider  the  President's  fiscal  year 
1988/1989  budget  request.  In  sum.  the  De- 
partment is  continuing  with  the  program 
begun  in  1981.  The  budget  continues  to  be 
front>loaded  with  major  weapons  programs, 
though  at  a  slightly  lower  rate.  This  can  be 
seen  by  observing  that  DOD's  procurement 
and  research,  development,  test,  and  evalua- 
tion accounts  have  grow  from  about  34  per- 
cent of  the  defense  budget  in  fiscal  year 
1980  to  nearly  45  percent  in  fiscal  year  1986. 
This  ratio  has  declined  to  about  42  percent 
in  fiacal  year  1988,  and  remains  relatively 
constant  at  that  level  over  the  5-year  plan- 
ning period.  Budgetary  allocations  for  other 
accounts,  primarily  those  that  support  read- 
iness and  sustainabllity.  did  not  grow  pro- 
EKjrtiOnately. 

If  defense  budgets  were  to  continue  grow- 
ing at  the  same  rate  as  during  the  first  half 
of  this  decade,  such  a  policy  may  pose  fewer 
oroblems.  However,  this  will  probably  not 
be  feasible.  DOD  is  continuing  to  start  pro- 
grams that  will  be  difficult  to  complete  and 
support  under  anticipated  budgets. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  recognize  that  you  and 
other  members  have  urged  the  Department 
to  share  with  the  Congress  its  hierarchy  of 
defense  spending  priorities.  However,  the 
Department  has  not  been  willing  to  do  this. 
In  my  opinion,  as  budgets  tighten,  it  would 
seem  more  important  than  ever  for  the  De- 
partment to  share  its  priorities  with  the 
Congress. 

This  concludes  my  prepared  remarks.  I 
would  be  pleased  to  respond  to  any  ques- 
tions you  may  have.« 


NRC  HEADING  TOWARD 
FAILURE  IN  SURRY  ACCIDENT 

•  Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  on  De- 
cember 9,  1986,  during  routine  mainte- 
nanoe  work  at  the  Surry  Nuclear 
Power  Plant  in  Virginia,  a  pipe  carry- 


ing nonradioactive,  superheated  water 
biu'st,  killing  four  workers  and  injur- 
ing four  others.  An  investigation  of 
the  accident  found  that  the  pipe  had 
suffered  extensive  corrosion  from  the 
inside,  so  much  so  that  it  had  worn 
down  to  about  one-sixteenth  of  an 
inch  in  thickness  at  some  points. 

The  exBct  cause  of  the  corrosion  is 
still  und^r  investigation,  but  the  rup- 
ture of  tUe  pipe  raises  disturbing  ques- 
tions about  the  validity  of  basic  as- 
sumptioiK  that  are  the  basis  of  many 
Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission 
safety  standards.  It  is  also  an  event 
that  calU  for  an  independent  investi- 
gation to  assure  that  the  full  implica- 
tions and  causes  of  the  rupture  are  un- 
derstood. 

The  NRC  has  based  many  of  its  reg- 
ulations on  pipe  safety  on  the  leak- 
before-break  theory.  As  the  name  im- 
plies, the  NRC  assumes  that  the  possi- 
bility of  a  catastrophic  rupture  of  a 
high-presure  pipe  is  remote  without  a 
warning  leak  occurring  first.  Under 
this  scenario,  pipe  leaks  would  be  de- 
tected by  plant  personnel  and  steps  to 
reduce  pressure  in  the  pipes  would 
begin. 

Use  of  this  theory  allowed  utilities 
to  make  the  case  that  restraints  de- 
signed to  prevent  pipes  from  slamming 
into  nearby  components  in  the  event 
of  a  burst  were  unnecessary.  It  also  led 
the  NRC  to  implement  regulations 
that  allow  nuclear  plants  to  remove  re- 
straints on  high  energy  pipes  without 
taking  into  accoimt  the  dynamic  effect 
of  pipe  rupture,  or  movement  of  the 
pipes. 

Industry  conunents  strongly  sup- 
ported NRC  acceptance  of  the  new  cri- 
teria for  whip  restraints.  Typical  of 
the  conuiients  were  the  following: 

We  endorse  the  proposed  amendment 
*  *  *  to  allow  demonstration  of  piping  in- 
tegrity by  fracture  mechanics  analyses  to 
serve  as  a  basis  for  excluding  consideration 
of  dynamic  effects  associated  with  certain 
postulated  pipe  ruptures  •  •  •.  We  further 
endorse  your  intention  to  broaden  (the  pro- 
posal) in  the  near  future,  to  include  all  reac- 
tor piping. 

Ironically,  the  above  comment  was 
submitted  by  the  Virginia  Electric 
Power  Go.  tVepco],  owners  of  the 
Surry  plant. 

Last  year,  the  NRC  approved  regula- 
tions allowing  for  reduction  of  whip 
restraints  for  pipes  in  the  primary 
loop  of  pressurized  water  reactors.  As 
requested  in  the  Vepco  comments,  the 
Commission  still  has  under  consider- 
ation the  proposal  to  expand  the  regu- 
lations to  all  high  energy  pipes  in  nu- 
clear powerplants,  which  would  in- 
clude pipes  like  those  that  blew  out  in 
Surry. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  said  that  hind- 
sight is  20/20,  and  there  may  have 
l>een  every  reason  to  believe  that  pipes 
would  leak  before  they  burst— experts 
are  still  baffled  by  the  extent  of  the 
corrosion  in  the  Surry  pipes— but  after 


the  events  at  Surry,  it  is  clearly  an  as- 
sumption that  should  be  carefully  re- 
viewed at  the  NRC.  Just  as  important- 
ly, a  review  of  the  regulations  based 
on  this  now  questionable  theory 
should  be  performed  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble. 

Returning  to  the  accident  itself,  let 
me  make  clear  what  happened  at 
Surry.  According  to  the  NRC,  "a  2-  by 
4-foot  section  of  the  wall  (of  the  pipe) 
*  •  *  was  blown  out  and  came  to  rest 
in  an  overhead  cable  tray."  I  note  that 
the  tray  is  some  two  stories  above  the 
pipe  rupture.  In  addition,  the  force  of 
the  superheated  steam  twisted  metal 
girders  and  dumped  30,000  gallons  of 
water  into  the  turbine  building.  The 
blast  also  caused  the  free  end  of  the 
pipe  to  whip  around  and  come  to  rest 
against  another  high  energy  line, 
which,  luckily,  was  not  ruptured  by 
the  impact. 

The  operators  on  duty  deserve  credit 
for  successfully  shutting  down  the 
plant  under  conditions  that  were  un- 
doubtedly chaotic.  However.  I  am  dis- 
appointed at  the  NRC's  response  to 
the  event.  The  NRC  did  not  see  fit  to 
send  the  highest  level  response  team 
to  the  accident,  but  instead  sent  an 
augmented  investigation  team.  I  find 
it  hard  to  understand  how  the  NRC 
could  not  treat  a  catastrophic  rupture 
of  a  pipe  in  which  workers  were  killed 
as  the  most  serious  type  of  event. 

The  Surry  accident  provides  addi- 
tional evidence  of  the  need  for  an  in- 
dependent safety  board  for  the  NRC. 
An  independent  review  of  the  accident 
would  provide  greater  assurance  to  the 
public  that,  first  of  all,  the  NRC  and 
utility  did  all  that  it  could  to  prevent 
this  from  occurring  in  the  first  place. 
Second,  whether  this  first  accident 
was  preventable  or  not,  a  review  by  ex- 
perts from  outside  as  well  as  inside  the 
NRC  would  lead  to  the  strongest  rec- 
ommendations to  prevent  a  recur- 
rence. Finally,  a  safety  board  would  be 
in  a  better  position  to  question  the 
wisdom  of  allowing  further  removal  of 
controlling  devices  like  whip  re- 
straints, a  policy  the  NRC  seems  will- 
ing to  continue. 

The  Commissioners  are  expected  to 
be  briefed  next  week  on  the  Surry  ac- 
cident by  the  augmented  investigation 
team.  Until  Congress  establishes  an  in- 
dependent safety  board  to  review  acci- 
dents like  this  one.  the  best  we  can 
hope  for  is  that  the  team  is  willing  to 
say  those  things  that  its  bosses  may 
not  want  to  hear.  I  do  not  believe  this 
is  a  situation  that  we  should  rely  on  to 
ensure  the  safe  operation  of  nuclear 
powerplants  across  the  country.* 


WE  NEED  TO  RETURN  TO  THE 
WPA  DAYS 

•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  recent- 
ly, a  long-time  friend  of  mine.  Edward 
Palmer,  better  known  as  "Buzz" 
Palmer,  the  Secretary  of  the  Black 


Press  Institute,  sent  me  a  column  by 
Ruth  Washington,  publisher  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Sentinel. 

In  that  coluirm  title  "We  Need  To 
Return  to  the  WPA  Days."  Ms.  Wash- 
ington does  not  suggest  that  we  actu- 
ally try  to  return  to  another  era.  but 
that  we  use  the  lessons  that  we 
learned  from  WPA  and  provide  jobs 
for  people. 

That  makes  eminent  good  sense. 

I  will  be  introducing  legislation  soon 
that  would  move  in  that  direction, 
taking  the  next  major  step  forward 
this  country  is  going  to  take,  and  that 
is  to  guarantee  a  job  opportunity  to 
every  American. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  read  Ms. 
Washington's  column,  and  I  ask  to 
insert  it  in  the  Record. 

The  column  follows: 

We  Need  To  Retxjrm  to  the  WPA  Days 
(By  Ruth  Washington) 

I  have  been  listening  to  the  news  reports 
and  watching  TV  for  the  past  several  weeks 
and  I  keep  hearing  talk  about  how  much 
the  economy  is  improving.  All  of  that 
sounds  good  and  it  makes  the  people  who 
are  listening  feel  optimistic  about  the 
future. 

But  there  is  something  else  to  be  consid- 
ered and  that  is  what  happens  to  those 
people  who  are  not  faring  so  well  under  this 
present  administration? 

The  facts  of  the  matter  are  relatively 
simple.  There  are  far  too  many  t>eople  who 
don't  have  Jobs  and  who  don't  have  any- 
place to  stay.  We  see  them  sleeping  in  door- 
ways and  in  alleys.  We  see  them  huddled  to- 
gether for  the  sake  of  warmth  and  we  also 
see  them  sleeping  in  the  open  because  there 
is  no  place  else  for  them  to  stay. 

If  this  is  an  example  of  the  economic 
growth  we  have  experienced,  than  we  seem 
to  have  gotten  off  the  track  somewhere 
along  the  way.  Something  is  missing  in  this 
equation. 

Most  of  the  people  who  are  caught  up  in 
this  so-called  rash  of  homelessness  were 
once  people  who  had  Jobs,  homes,  children, 
money  in  the  bank  and  who  could  believe  in 
a  foreseeable  future. 

But  the  "thriving  economy"  caught  up 
with  them  and  their  Jobs  were  either  abol- 
ished or  the  company  these  people  worked 
for  went  out  of  business  or  something  else 
equally  as  devastating  happened.  The  end 
result  was  that  the  people  who  were  in- 
volved had  to  use  their  savings,  or  in  the 
case  where  there  were  no  savings,  the 
people  were  out  in  the  cold. 

All  the  while,  we  listened  intently  to  the 
news  which  told  us  how  great  the  economy 
is  and  is  becoming. 

There  is  something  radically  wrong  with  a 
system  that  talks  about  its  greatness  and  at 
the  same  time,  has  to  scuffle  around  and  try 
to  find  someway  to  take  care  of  the  hun- 
dreds and  even  thousands  of  homeless 
people  in  one  city. 

Back  in  the  1930's,  under  the  Roosevelt 
Administration,  there  were  some  drastic 
methods  used  to  alleviate  the  hunger  in  this 
country.  One  of  these  was  the  Civilian  Con- 
servation Corps.  Commony  called  the  CCC 
camps,  this  innovation  used  able-bodied  men 
to  help  clear  timber  and  conserve  our  for- 
ests. It  was  a  paramilitary  organization  that 
took  care  of  the  needs  of  the  nation  and  at 
the  same  time,  eliminated  the  need  for  put- 
ting more  people  on  the  dole.  It  served  a 


real  purpose  in  this  nation  and  it  should  at 
least  be  considered  as  a  partial  answer  for 
the  problems  of  this  day  and  time. 

But  probably  the  most  successful  attempt 
to  ease  the  fiscal  pain  of  the  Depression 
days  was  a  program  called  the  Work 
Projects  Administration,  commonly  known 
as  the  WPA. 

Elssentially.  this  was  a  program  where 
men  were  able  to  work  on  public  projects 
and  be  paid  an  equitable  wage  for  their 
work.  It  took  away  the  stigma  of  being  a 
relief  recipient  and  it  gave  men  a  chance  to 
regain  their  dignity. 

We  need  to  urge  our  governmental  leaders 
to  look  closely  at  the  plight  of  the  men  and 
women  in  this  nation  who  have  no  place  to 
call  their  own.  We  need  to  clamor  for  a  re- 
birth of  the  WPA  and  all  of  its  inherent 
benefits. 

People  need  to  work  and  they  need  to 
have  a  place  of  their  own. 

If  this  program  were  to  be  brought  back 
with  stringent  guidelines,  we  would  soon  see 
the  end  of  the  homeless  masses  that  crowd 
our  streets  and  we  would  t>e  able  to  have 
men  and  women  once  again  who  have  that 
feeling  of  pride  that  comes  with  knowing 
they  have  been  able  to  take  care  of  them- 
selves and  that  is  just  plain  old  conunon 
sense. 


ECONOMIC  JUSTICE 

•  Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  on  No- 
vember 13,  1986,  the  bishops  of  the 
U.S.  Catholic  Conference  issued  an  im- 
portant pastoral  letter  entitled  "Eco- 
nomic Justice  for  All:  Catholic  Social 
Teaching  and  the  U.S.  Economy."  In  a 
pastoral  message  accompanying  the 
letter,  the  bishops  wrote  that 

Our  faith  calls  us  to  measure  this  econo- 
my not  only  by  what  it  produces,  but  also  by 
how  it  touches  human  life  and  whether  it 
protects  or  undermines  the  dignity  of  the 
human  person. 

The    bishops'    pastoral    letter    adds 

that 

This  perspective  is  also  subscribed  to  by 
msLny  who  do  not  share  Christian  religious 
convictions.  Human  understanding  and  reli- 
gious belief  are  complementary,  not  contra- 
dictory *  *  *.  In  proposing  ethical  norms, 
therefore,  we  appeal  both  to  Christians  and 
to  all  in  our  pluralist  society  to  show  that 
respect  and  reverence  owed  to  the  dignity  of 
every  person. 

The  bishops'  pastoral  letter  is  an  im- 
portant document  which  should  be 
read  by  Catholics  and  non-Catholics 
alike.  Its  message  is  relevant  to  all 
Americans  who  are  concerned  about 
oar  economy  and  our  society.  The  pas- 
toral letter  is  an  extraordinarily 
thoughtful,  compassionate,  and  in- 
sightful examination  of  the  most  vital 
social  issues  which  confront  us. 

The  pastoral  letter  covers  the  sub- 
jects of  employment  and  unemploy- 
ment in  a  changing  economy,  poverty 
and  economic  inequality,  food  and  ag- 
riculture, and  the  U.S.  economy  and 
developing  nations.  It  examines  the 
role  of  the  United  States  in  the  global 
economy,  and  suggests  ways  in  which 
American  policy  can  help  promote  tra- 
ditional American  values  of  regard  for 
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human  rights  and  concern  for  social 
iwocren. 

At  a  time  when  the  Congress  is  grap- 
pllBK  with  imiM  of  budget  cuta,  trade 
defldti.  Intematkmal  competitiveness, 
and  welfare  reform,  the  bishops'  pas- 
toral letter  is  a  very  valuable  contribu- 
tion. I  h<Hie  that  aU  of  my  colleagues, 
and  inrlrril  all  etwteemed  Americans. 


within  the  economy  but  also  the  larger 
qutsUon  of  the  economic  system  itself.  Our 
approach  in  analyzing  the  U.S.  economy  Is 
pragmatic  and  evolutionary  in  natiuv.  We 
livt  in  a  "mixed"  economic  system  which  is 
the  product  of  a  long  history  of  reform  and 
adjustment.  It  Is  in  the  spirit  of  this  Ameri- 
can pragmatic  tradition  of  reform  that  we 
seek  to  continue  the  search  for  a  more  Just 
eccnomv.   Our  nation   has   m&nv   utiu^ts   \jn 


lated  to  circumstances  which  can  ctwnge  or 
which  cam  be  Interpreted  differently  by 
people  ot  good  will.  We  expect  and  welcome 
debate  on  our  specific  policy  recommenda- 
tions. Nevertheless,  we  want  our  statements 
on  these  matters  to  \x  given  serioui  consid- 
eration by  Catholics  as  they  determine 
whether  their  own  moral  Judgments  are 
consistent  with  the  Gospel  and  with  Catho- 
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ployment  reaches  the  scandalous  rate  of 
more  than  one  in  three. 

141.  The  severe  human  costs  of  high  un- 
employment levels  become  vividly  clear 
when  we  examine  the  impact  of  Joblessness 
on  human  lives  and  human  dignity.  It  is  a 
deep  conviction  of  American  culture  that 
work  is  central  to  the  freedom  and  well- 
being  of  people.  The  unemployed  often 
come  to  feel  they  are  worthless  and  without 
a  productive  role  in  society.  E^h  day  they 


11...    *L.__ 


stay  off  the  welfare  rolls.  Immigrants  seek- 
ing a  better  existence  in  the  United  States 
have  also  added  to  the  size  of  the  labor 
force.  These  demographic  changes,  however, 
cannot  fully  explain  the  higher  levels  of  un- 
employment. 

145.  Technological  changes  are  also 
having  dramatic  impacts  on  the  employ- 
ment picture  in  the  United  States.  Advanc- 
ing technology  brings  many  benefits,  but  it 
can  also  bring  social  and  economic  costs,  in- 


1970,  there  continues  to  be  a  chronic  and 
growing  Job  shortage.  In  the  face  of  this 
challenge,  our  nation's  economic  institu- 
tions have  failed  to  adapt  adequately  and 
rapidly  enough.  For  example,  failure  to 
invest  sufficiently  in  certain  Industries  and 
regions,  inadequate  education  and  training 
for  new  workers  and  insufficient  mechar 
nisms  to  assist  workers  displaced  by  new 
technology  have  added  to  the  unemploy- 
ment problem. 
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human  lithts  and  concern  for  social 
procren. 

At  a  time  when  the  Congress  is  grap- 
pllDK  with  tauea  of  budget  cuts,  trade 
defldta.  intematk»ial  competitiveness, 
and  welfare  reform,  the  bishops'  pas- 
toral letter  ti  a  very  valuable  contribu- 
tion. I  h<H)e  that  all  of  my  colleagues, 
and  indeed  all  oaoctraed  Americans, 
will  study  this  message  carefully.  I  ask 
that  excerpts  from  the  bishops'  pasto- 
ral letter  be  printed  in  the  Racoas. 

The  material  follows: 
CharbsS. 
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EcoHomc  PoucT 
Issna 

127.  We  have  outlined  this  moral  vision  as 
a  luMe  to  all  who  aeek  to  be  faithful  to  the 
Oo^iel  in  their  daily  eoooomic  decisions  and 
•>  a  challenge  to  tranafonn  the  economic 
aRangementa  that  shape  our  lives  and  our 
worid.  These  arrangements  embody  and 
eommnnkate  social  values,  and  therefore 
have  moral  significance  both  in  themselves 
and  in  their  effects.  Christians,  like  aU 
people,  must  be  concerned  about  how  the 
ecpcrete  outoooaes  of  their  economic  activi- 
ty serve  human  dignity;  they  must  assess 
the  extent  to  which  the  structures  and  prac- 
tieea  of  the  economy  support  or  undermine 
their  moral  vision. 

138.  Such  an  aMeasment  of  economic  prac- 
tices, structures  and  outcomes  leads  to  a  va- 
riety of  conclusions.  Some  people  argue  that 
an  unfettered  free-market  economy,  where 
owners,  workers  and  consumers  pursue  their 
enlightened  aelf -interest,  provides  the  great- 
eat  poHtble  liberty,  material  welfare  and 
equity.  The  policy  implication  of  this  view  is 
to  intervene  in  the  economy  as  little  as  pos- 
sible because  it  is  such  a  delicate  mechanism 
that  any  attempt  to  improve  it  is  likely  to 
have  the  otHXtsite  effect.  Others  argue  that 
the  capitalist  system  is  inherently  inequita- 
ble and  therefore  contradictory  to  the  de- 
mands of  Christian  morality,  for  it  is  based 
on  aoqulsitlveDeas.  competition  and  self-cen- 
tered individualism.  They  assert  that  cap- 
ItaUam  is  fatally  flawed  and  must  be  re- 
placed by  a  radically  different  system  that 
abolishes  private  property,  the  profit  motive 
and  the  free  market. 

129.  Catholic  social  teaching  has  tradition- 
ally rejected  these  ideological  extremes  be- 
cause they  are  likely  to  produce  results  con- 
trary to  human  dignity  and  economic  jus- 
tice. Starting  with  the  assumption  that  the 
economy  has  been  created  by  human  beings 
and  can  be  changed  by  them,  the  church 
works  for  Improvement  in  a  variety  of  eco- 
nomic and  political  contexts;  but  it  is  not 
the  church's  role  to  create  or  promote  a  spe- 
cific new  economic  system.  Rather,  the 
church  must  encourage  all  reforms  that 
bold  out  hope  of  transforming  our  economic 
arrangements  into  a  fuller  systemic  realiza- 
tion of  the  Christian  moral  vision.  The 
church  must  also  stand  ready  to  challenge 
practices  and  institutions  that  impede  or 
carry  us  farther  away  from  realizing  this 
vlaiim. 

130.  In  short,  the  church  Is  not  bound  to 
sny  particular  economic,  political  or  social 
system;  it  has  lived  with  many  forms  of  eco- 
nomic and  social  organization  and  will  con- 
tinue to  do  so.  evaluating  each  according  to 
moral  and  ethical  principles:  What  is  the 
impact  of  the  system  on  people?  Does  it  sup- 
port or  tbresten  human  dignity? 

111.  In  thia  document  we  offer  reflections 
on  the  parUculsr  reality  that  is  the  U.S. 
economy.  In  doing  so  we  are  aware  of  the 
need  to  address  not  only  Individual  Issues 


within  the  economy  but  also  the  larger 
question  of  the  economic  system  itself.  Our 
approach  in  analyzing  the  U.S.  economy  Is 
pragmatic  and  evolutionary  in  nature.  We 
live  in  a  "mixed"  economic  system  which  is 
the  product  of  a  long  history  of  reform  and 
adjustment.  It  is  in  the  spirit  of  this  Ameri- 
can pragmatic  tradition  of  reform  that  we 
seek  to  continue  the  search  for  a  more  Just 
economy.  Our  nation  has  many  assets  to 
employ  in  this  quest— vast  economic,  tech- 
notogical  and  human  resources,  and  a 
system  of  representative  government 
through  which  we  can  all  help  shape  eco- 
nottiic  decisions. 

1S2.  Although  we  have  chosen  in  this 
chapter  to  focus  primarily  on  some  aspects 
of  the  economy  where  we  think  reforms  are 
realistically  possible,  we  also  emphasize  that 
Catholic  social  teaching  bears  directly  on 
larger  questions  concerning  the  economic 
system  itself  and  the  values  it  expresses— 
quSBtions  that  cannot  be  ignored  in  the 
Catholic  vision  of  economic  justice.  For  ex- 
ample, does  our  economic  system  place  more 
emphasis  on  maximizing  profits  than  on 
meeting  human  needs  and  fostering  human 
dignity?  Does  our  economy  distribute  its 
benefits  equitably  or  does  it  concentrate 
power  and  resources  in  the  hands  of  a  few? 
Does  it  promote  excessive  materialism  and 
individualism?  Does  it  adequately  protect 
the  environment  and  the  nation's  natural 
resources?  Does  it  direct  too  many  scarce  re- 
sources to  military  purposes?  These  and 
other  basic  questions  about  the  economy 
need  to  be  scrutinized  in  light  of  the  ethical 
norms  we  have  outlined.  We  urge  continu- 
ing exploration  of  these  systemic  questions 
in  a  more  comprehensive  way  than  this  doc- 
ument permits. 

113.  We  have  selected  the  following  sub- 
jects to  address  here:  (1)  employment:  (2) 
poverty:  (3)  food  and  agriculture:  and  (4) 
the  U.S.  role  in  the  global  economy.  These 
topics  were  chosen  because  of  their  rel- 
evance to  both  the  economic  "signs  of  the 
times"  and  the  ethical  norms  of  our  tradi- 
tion. Each  exemplifies  U.S.  policies  that  are 
basic  to  the  establishment  of  economic  jus- 
tice in  the  nation  and  the  world,  and  each  il- 
lustrates key  moral  principles  and  norms  for 
action  from  Catholic  social  teaching.  Our 
treatment  of  these  issues  does  not  consti- 
tute a  comprehensive  analysis  of  the  U.S. 
economy.  We  emphasize  that  these  are  illus- 
trative topics  intended  to  exemplify  the 
interaction  of  moral  values  and  economic 
issues  in  our  day,  not  to  encompass  all  such 
valves  and  issues.  This  document  is  not  a 
technical  blueprint  for  economic  reform. 
Rather,  it  is  an  attempt  to  foster  a  serious 
moral  analysis  leading  to  a  more  just  econo- 
my. 

114.  In  focusing  on  some  of  the  central 
economic  issues  and  choices  in  American  life 
in  the  light  of  moral  principles,  we  are 
aware  that  the  movement  from  principle  to 
policy  is  complex  and  difficult  and  that  al- 
though moral  values  are  essential  in  deter- 
mining public  policies,  they  do  not  dictate 
specific  solutions.  They  must  interact  with 
empirical  data,  with  historical,  social  and 
political  realities,  and  with  competing  de- 
mands on  limited  resources.  The  soundness 
of  our  prudential  Judgments  depends  not 
only  on  the  moral  force  of  our  principles, 
but  also  on  the  accuracy  of  our  information 
and  the  validity  of  our  assumptions. 

1S5.  Our  Judgments  and  reconunendations 
on  specific  economic  issues,  therefore,  do 
not  carry  the  same  moral  authority  as  our 
statements  of  universal  moral  principles  and 
formal  church  teaching:  the  former  are  re- 


lated to  circumstances  which  can  change  or 
which  can  be  Interpreted  differently  by 
people  of  good  will.  We  expect  and  welcome 
debate  on  our  specific  policy  recommenda- 
tions. Nevertheless,  we  want  our  statements 
on  these  matters  to  be  given  serloui  consid- 
eration by  Catholics  as  they  determine 
whether  their  own  moral  Judgments  are 
consistent  with  the  Gospel  and  with  Catho- 
lic social  teaching.  We  beUeve  that  differ- 
ences en  complex  economic  questions 
should  be  expressed  in  a  spirit  of  mutural 
respect  and  open  dialogue. 

A.  EMnjOTKXIlT 

136.  Full  employment  is  the  foundation  of 
a  Just  economy.  The  most  urgent  priority 
for  domestic  economic  policy  Is  the  creation 
of  new  Jobs  with  adequate  pay  and  decent 
working  conditions.  We  must  make  it  possi- 
ble as  a  l^tion  for  everyone  who  Is  seeking  a 
Job  to  find  employment  within  a  reasonable 
amount  of  time.  Our  emphasis  on  this  goal 
is  based  on  the  conviction  that  human  work 
has  a  special  dignity  and  Is  a  key  to  achiev- 
ing Justice  in  society. 

137.  Employment  is  a  basic  right,  a  right 
which  pnotects  the  freedom  of  all  to  partici- 
pate In  the  economic  life  of  society.  It  Is  a 
right  which  flows  from  the  principles  of  Jus- 
tice which  we  have  outlined  above.  Corre- 
sponding to  this  right  is  the  duty  on  the 
part  of  society  to  ensure  that  the  right  Is 
protected.  The  importance  of  this  right  is 
evident  In  the  fact  that  for  most  people  em- 
ployment Is  crucial  to  self-realization  and 
essential  to  the  fulfillment  of  material 
needs.  Since  so  few  in  our  economy  own  pro- 
ductive property,  employment  also  forms 
the  first  line  of  defense  against  proverty. 
Jobs  benefit  society  as  well  as  workers,  for 
they  enable  more  people  to  contribute  to 
the  common  good  and  to  the  productivity 
required  for  a  healthy  economy. 

1.  The  acope  and  effects  of  unemplovment 

138.  Joblessness  is  becoming  a  more  wide- 
spread gnd  deep-seated  problem  in  our 
nation.  'There  are  about  8  million  people  in 
the  United  States  looking  for  a  job  who 
carmot  find  one.  They  represent  about  7 
percent  ef  the  labor  force.  The  official  rate 
of  unemployment  does  not  include  those 
who  have  given  up  looking  for  work  or  those 
who  are  working  part  time,  but  want  to 
work  full  time.  When  these  categories  are 
added,  it  t>ecomes  clear  that  about  one- 
eighth  of  the  work  force  Is  directly  affected 
by  unemployment.  The  severity  of  the  un- 
employment problem  is  compounded  by  the 
fact  that  almost  three-fourths  of  those  who 
are  unemployed  receive  no  unemployment 
insurance  benefits. 

139.  la  recent  years  there  has  been  a 
steady  trend  toward  higher  and  higher 
levels  of  unemployment,  even  in  good  times. 
Between  1950  and  1980  the  annual  unem- 
ployment rate  exceeded  current  levels  only 
during  the  recession  years  of  1975  and  1976. 
Periods  Of  economic  recovery  during  these 
three  decades  brought  unemployment  rates 
down  to  S  percent  and  4  percent.  Since  1979, 
however,  the  rate  has  generally  been  above 
7  percent. 

140.  Who  are  the  unemployed?  Blacks, 
Hispanios.  native  Americans,  young  adults, 
female  heads  of  households  and  those  who 
are  inad^uately  educated  are  represented 
disproportionately  among  the  ranks  of  the 
unemploQred.  The  unemployment  rate 
among  minorities  is  almost  twice  as  high  as 
the  rate  among  whites.  For  female  beads  of 
households  the  unemployment  rate  is  over 
10  percent.  Among  black  teen-agers  unem- 


pl03anent  reaches  the  scandalous  rate  of 
more  than  one  in  three. 

141.  The  severe  human  costs  of  high  un- 
employment levels  become  vividly  clear 
when  we  exanUne  the  impact  of  joblessness 
on  human  lives  and  human  dignity.  It  is  a 
deep  conviction  of  American  culture  that 
work  is  central  to  the  freedom  and  well- 
being  of  people.  The  unemployed  often 
come  to  feel  they  are  worthless  and  without 
a  productive  role  in  society.  E^ach  day  they 
are  unemployed  our  society  tells  them:  We 
don't  need  your  talent.  We  don't  need  your 
initiative.  We  don't  need  you.  Unemploy- 
ment takes  a  terrible  toll  on  the  health  and 
stability  of  both  individuals  and  families.  It 
gives  rise  to  family  quarrels,  greater  con- 
sumption of  alcohol,  child  abuse,  spouse 
abuse,  divorce  and  higher  rates  of  infant 
mortality.  People  who  are  unemployed 
often  feel  that  society  blames  them  for 
being  unemployed.  Very  few  people  survive 
long  periods  of  unemployment  without 
some  psychological  damage  even  If  they 
have  sufficient  funds  to  meet  their  needs. 
At  the  extreme,  the  strains  of  job  loss  may 
drive  individuals  to  suicide. 

142.  In  addition  to  the  terrible  waste  of  in- 
dividual talent  and  creativity,  unemploy- 
ment also  harms  society  at  large.  Jobless 
people  pay  little  or  no  taxes,  thus  lowering 
the  revenues  for  cities,  states  and  federal 
government.  At  the  same  time,  rising  unem- 
ployment requires  greater  expenditures  for 
unemployment  compensation,  food  stamps, 
welfare  and  other  assistance.  It  is  estimated 
that  in  1986,  for  every  one  percentage-point 
increase  in  the  rate  of  unemployment,  there 
will  be  roughly  a  $40  billion  increase  in  the 
federal  deficit.  The  costs  to  society  are  also 
evidence  in  the  rise  in  crime  associated  with 
joblessness.  The  Federal  Bureau  of  Prisons 
reports  that  increases  in  unemployment 
have  been  followed  by  increases  in  the 
prison  population.  Other  studies  have 
shown  links  between  the  rate  of  joblessness 
and  the  frequency  of  homicides,  robberies, 
larcenies,  narcotics  arrests  and  youth 
crimes. 

143.  Our  own  experiences  with  the  individ- 
uals, families  and  communities  that  suffer 
the  burdens  of  unemployment  compel  us  to 
the  conviction  that  as  a  nation  we  simply 
cannot  afford  to  have  millions  of  able- 
bodied  men  and  women  unemployed.  We 
cannot  afford  the  economic  costs,  the  social 
dislocation  and  the  enormous  human  trage- 
dies caused  by  unemployment.  In  the  end, 
however,  what  we  can  least  afford  is  the  as- 
sault on  human  dignity  that  occurs  when 
millions  are  left  without  adequate  employ- 
ment. Therefore,  we  cannot  but  conclude 
that  current  levels  of  unemployment  are  In- 
tolerable, and  they  Impose  on  us  a  moral  ob- 
ligation to  work  for  policies  that  will  reduce 
Joblessness. 

2.  Unemplovment  in  a  changing  economy 

144.  The  structure  of  the  U.S.  economy  is 
undergoing  a  transformation  that  affects 
both  the  quantity  and  the  quality  of  Jobs  in 
our  nation.  The  size  and  makeup  of  the 
work  force,  for  example,  have  changed 
markedly  In  recent  years.  For  a  number  of 
reasons,  there  are  now  more  people  in  the 
labor  market  than  ever  before  in  our  histo- 
ry. Population  growth  has  pushed  up  the 
supply  of  potential  workers.  In  addition, 
large  numbers  of  women  have  entered  the 
labor  force  in  order  to  put  their  talents  and 
education  to  greater  use  and  out  of  econom- 
ic necessity.  Many  families  need  two  salaries 
if  they  are  to  live  in  a  decently  human  fash- 
ion. Female-headed  households  often 
depend  heavily  on  the  mother's  income  to 


stay  off  the  welfare  rolls.  Immigrants  seek- 
ing a  better  existence  in  the  United  States 
have  also  added  to  the  size  of  the  labor 
force.  These  demographic  changes,  however, 
cannot  fully  explain  the  higher  levels  of  un- 
employment. 

145.  Technological  changes  are  also 
having  dramatic  impacts  on  the  employ- 
ment picture  In  the  United  States.  Advanc- 
ing technology  brings  many  benefits,  but  it 
can  also  bring  social  and  economic  costs,  in- 
cluding the  downgrading  and  displacement 
of  workers.  High  technology  and  advanced 
automation  are  changing  the  very  face  of 
our  nation's  industries  and  occupations.  In 
the  1970s,  about  90  percent  of  all  new  jobs 
were  in  service  occupations.  By  1990,  service 
industries  are  expected  to  employ  72  per- 
cent of  the  labor  force.  Much  of  the  job 
growth  in  the  1980s  is  expected  to  be  in  tra- 
ditionally low-paying,  high-turnover  jobs 
such  as  sales,  clerical,  janitorial  and  food 
service.  Too  often  these  jobs  do  not  have 
career  ladders  leading  to  higher-skilled, 
higher-paying  jobs.  Thus  the  changing  in- 
dustrial and  occupational  mix  in  the  U.S. 
economy  could  result  in  a  shift  toward 
lower-paying  and  lower-skilled  jobs. 

146.  Increased  competition  in  world  mar- 
kets is  another  factor  influencing  the  rate 
of  joblessness  in  our  nation.  Many  other  ex- 
porting nations  have  acquired  and  devel- 
oped up-to-the-minute  technology,  enabling 
them  to  increase  productivity  dramatically. 
Combined  with  very  low  wages  in  many  na- 
tions, this  has  allowed  them  to  gain  a  larger 
share  of  the  U.S.  market  to  cut  into  U.S. 
export  markets.  At  the  same  time  many  cor- 
porations have  closed  plants  in  the  United 
States  and  moved  their  capital,  technology 
and  jobs  to  foreign  affiliates. 

147.  Discrimination  in  employment  is  one 
of  the  causes  for  high  rates  of  joblessness 
and  low  pay  among  racial  minorities  and 
women.  Beyond  the  normal  problems  of  lo- 
cating a  job,  blacks,  Hispanics,  native  Amer- 
icans, immigrants  and  other  minorities  bear 
this  added  burden  of  discrimination.  Dis- 
crimination against  women  is  compounded 
by  the  lack  of  adequate  chlldcare  services 
and  by  the  unwillingness  of  many  employers 
to  provide  flexible  employment  or  extend 
fringe  benefits  to  part-time  employees. 

148.  High  levels  of  defense  spending  also 
have  an  effect  on  the  number  of  jobs  in  our 
economy.  In  our  pastoral  letter  "The  Chal- 
lenge of  Peace,"  we  noted  the  serious  eco- 
nomic distortions  caused  by  the  arms  race 
and  the  disastrous  effects  that  it  has  on  so- 
ciety's ability  to  care  for  the  poor  and  the 
needy.  Employment  is  one  area  in  which 
this  interconnection  is  very  evident.  The 
hundreds  of  billions  of  dollars  spent  by  our 
nation  each  year  on  the  turns  race  create  a 
massive  drain  on  the  U.S.  economy  as  well 
as  a  very  serious  "brain  drain."  Such  spend- 
ing on  the  arms  race  means  a  net  loss  In  the 
number  of  jobs  created  in  the  economy,  be- 
cause defense  industries  are  less  labor-inten- 
sive than  other  major  sectors  of  the  econo- 
my. Moreover,  nearly  half  of  the  American 
scientific  and  engineering  force  works  in  de- 
fense-related programs,  and  over  60  percent 
of  the  entire  federal  research  and  develop- 
ment budget  goes  to  the  military.  We  must 
ask  whether  our  nation  will  ever  be  able  to 
modernize  our  economy  and  achieve  full  em- 
ployment if  we  continue  to  devote  so  much 
of  our  financial  and  human  resources  to  de- 
fense-related activities. 

149.  These  are  some  of  the  factors  that 
have  driven  up  the  rate  of  unemployment  in 
recent  years.  Although  our  economy  has 
created  more  than  20  million  new  Jobs  since 


1970,  there  continues  to  be  a  chronic  and 
growing  Job  shortage.  In  the  face  of  this 
challenge,  our  nation's  economic  institu- 
tions have  failed  to  adapt  adequately  and 
rapidly  enough.  For  example,  failure  to 
invest  sufficiently  in  certain  Industries  and 
regions,  inadequate  education  and  training 
for  new  workers  and  insufficient  mecha^ 
nisms  to  assist  workers  displaced  by  new 
technology  have  added  to  the  unemploy- 
ment problem. 

150.  Generating  an  adequate  number  of 
jobs  in  our  economy  is  a  complex  task  in 
view  of  the  changing  and  diverse  nature  of 
the  problem.  It  involves  numerous  tradeoffs 
and  substantial  costs.  Nevertheless,  it  is  not 
an  impossible  task.  Achieving  the  goal  of 
full  employment  may  require  major  adjust- 
ments and  creative  strategies  that  go 
beyond  the  limits  of  existing  policies  and  in- 
stitutions, but  it  is  a  task  we  must  under- 
take. 

3.  Guidelines  for  action 

151.  We  recommend  that  the  nation  make 
a  major  new  commitment  to  achieve  full 
employment.  At  present  there  is  nominal 
endorsement  of  the  full-employment  ideal, 
but  no  firm  commitment  to  bringing  it 
about.  If  every  effort  were  now  being  made 
to  create  the  jobs  required,  one  might  argue 
that  the  situation  today  is  the  best  we  can 
do.  But  such  is  not  the  case.  The  country  is 
doing  far  less  than  it  might  to  generate  em- 
ployment. 

152.  Over  the  last  decade,  economists, 
policy-makers  and  the  general  public  have 
shown  greater  willingness  to  tolerate  unem- 
ployment levels  of  6  percent  to  7  percent  or 
even  more.  Although  we  recognize  the  com- 
plexities and  tradeoffs  involved  in  reducing 
unemployment,  we  believe  that  6  percent  to 
7  percent  unemployment  is  neither  inevita- 
ble nor  acceptable.  While  a  zero  unemploy- 
ment rate  is  clearly  impossible  in  an  econo- 
my where  people  are  constantly  entering 
the  job  market  and  others  are  changing 
jobs,  appropriate  policies  and  concerted  pri- 
vate and  public  action  can  Improve  the  situ- 
ation considerably,  if  we  have  the  will  to  do 
so.  No  economy  can  be  considered  truly 
healthy  when  so  many  millions  of  people 
are  denied  jobs  by  forces  outside  their  con- 
trol. The  acceptance  of  present  unemploy- 
ment rates  would  have  been  unthinkable  20 
years  ago.  It  should  be  regarded  as  intoler- 
able today. 

153.  We  must  first  establish  a  consensus 
that  everyone  has  a  right  to  employment. 
Then  the  burden  of  securing  full  employ- 
ment falls  on  all  of  us— policy-makers,  busi- 
ness, labor  and  the  general  public— to  create 
and  implement  the  mechanisms  to  protect 
that  right.  We  must  work  for  the  formation 
of  a  new  national  consensus  and  mobilize 
the  necessary  political  will  at  all  levels  to 
make  the  goal  of  full  employment  a  reality. 

154.  Expanding  employment  in  our  nation 
will  require  significant  steps  In  both  the  pri- 
vate and  public  sectors,  as  well  as  Joint 
action  t>etween  them.  Private  initiative  and 
entrepreneurship  are  essential  to  this  task, 
for  the  private  sector  accounts  for  about  80 
percent  of  the  jobs  in  the  United  States,  and 
most  new  jobs  are  being  created  there.  Thus 
a  viable  strategy  for  employment  generation 
must  assume  that  a  large  part  of  the  solu- 
tion will  be  with  private  firms  and  small 
businesses.  At  the  same  time,  it  must  be  rec- 
ognized that  government  has  a  prominent 
and  indispensable  role  to  play  in  addreaslng 
the  problem  of  unemployment.  The  market 
alone  will  not  automatically  produce  full 
employment.    Therefore,    the    government 
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\.  act  to  ensure  that  this  goal  is  achieved 
by  wwaUinatlng  general  economic  policies. 


unions  and  local  communities  must  see  to  it 
that  workers  are  not  simply  cast  aside.  Re- 


should  also  be  given  to  the  possibility  of 
limiting  Or  abollshins  comoulsorv  overtime 
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full  time  and  year  round  earn  only  61  per- 
cent of  what  men  earn.  Thus  l>elng  em- 


2.  Economic  ine^ualitif 
183.  Important  to  our  discussion  of  pover- 
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;  act  to  enmre  that  this  goal  is  achieved 
bf  coorttnatlfiK  general  economic  policies, 
Iqr  Job  craatloo  profiains  and  by  other  ap- 
proprtete  policy  meaaures. 

1S5.  Btfeethre  action  agalnat  unemploy- 
ment wOl  require  a  careful  mix  of  general 
fmnnnmlr  poUeiea  and  targeted  employment 
pncrams.  Taken  together,  these  policies 
and  ptocrams  sbould  have  full  employment 
as  their  NalgoaL 

a.  Oeneral  Economic  Policies 

IM.  The  general  or  macroeconomic  poli- 
des  of  the  federal  government  are  essential 
tools  for  enoouragtng  the  steady  economic 
growth  that  producea  more  and  better  Jobs 
In  the  economy.  We  recommend  that  the 
fteal  and  monetary  policies  of  the  nation— 
aucfa  as  federal  pending,  tax  and  interest- 
rate  pollriei  should  be  coordinated  so  as  to 
adtieve  the  goal  of  full  employment. 

157.  General  economic  policies  that  at- 
tempt to  expand  employment  must  also  deal 
with  the  problem  of  Inflation.  The  risk  of 
Inflationary  praaurea  resulting  from  such 
cxpanstonary  policies  is  very  real.  Our  re- 
to  this  risk,  however,  must  not  be  to 
1  the  goal  of  f^  employment,  but  to 
develop  effective  policies  that  keep  inflation 
under  control. 

15S.  While  economic  growth  is  an  impor- 
tant and  neceaaary  condition  for  the  reduc- 
tion of  unemployment,  it  is  not  sufficient  in 
and  of  itaelf.  In  order  to  work  for  full  em- 
ployment and  restrain  inflation,  it  is  also 
necessary  to  adopt  more  specific  programs 
and  policies  targeted  toward  particular  as- 
pects of  the  unemployment  problem, 
b.  Targeted  Employment  Programs 

199.  <1)  We  recommend  expansion  of  job- 
tiaining  and  apprenticeship  programs  In  the 
private  sector  administered  and  supported 
Jointly  by  business.  labor  unions  and  gov- 
ernment. Any  comprehensive  employment 
strategy  must  include  systematic  means  of 
developing  the  technical  and  professional 
akilla  needed  for  a  dynamic  and  productive 
eoonomy.  Investment  in  a  skilled  work  force 
is  a  prerequisite  both  for  sustaining  econom- 
ic growth  and  achieving  greater  justice  in 
the  United  States.  The  obligation  to  con- 
tribute to  this  investment  falls  on  both  the 
private  and  public  sectors.  Today  business. 
labor  and  government  need  to  coordinate 
their  efforts  and  pool  their  resources  to  pro- 
mote a  substantial  increase  in  the  number 
of  apprenticeship  programs  and  to  expand 
on-the-job  training  programs.  We  recom- 
mend a  national  commitment  to  eradicate  il- 
literacy and  to  provide  people  with  skills 
necessary  to  adapt  to  the  changing  demands 
of  employment. 

160.  With  the  rapid  pace  of  technological 
.change,  continuing  education  and  training 

are  even  more  important  today  than  in  the 
past.  Businesses  have  a  stake  in  providing  it. 
for  skilled  wmken  are  essential  to  Increased 
productivity.  Labor  unions  should  support 
it.  for  their  members  are  increasingly  vul- 
nerable to  displacement  and  job  loss  unless 
they  continue  to  develop  their  skills  and 
their  flexibility  on  the  Job.  Local  communi- 
ties have  a  stake  as  well,  for  their  economic 
well-being  will  suffer  serious  harm  if  local 
Industries  fail  to  develop  and  are  forced  to 
shutdown. 

161.  The  best  medicine  for  the  disease  of 
plant  rinainf  is  prevention.  Prevention  de- 
penda  not  only  on  sustained  capital  Invest- 
ment to  enhance  productivity  through  ad- 
vanced technology,  but  also  on  the  training 
and  retraining  of  workers  within  the  private 
aeetor.  In  drcumatanoes  where  plants  are 
forced  to  shut  down,  management,  labor 


unions  and  local  communities  must  see  to  It 
that  workers  are  not  simply  cast  aside.  Re- 
trafeiing  programs  will  be  even  more  urgent- 
ly needed  in  these  circumstances. 

163.  (2)  We  recommend  increased  support 
for  direct  job-creation  programs  targeted  on 
the  long-term  unemployed  and  those  with 
special  needs.  Such  programs  can  take  the 
form  of  direct  public-service  employment 
and  also  of  public  subsidies  for  employment 
in  the  private  sector.  Both  approaches 
would  provide  jobs  for  those  with  low  skills 
less  expensively  and  with  less  inflation  than 
would  general  stimulation  of  the  economy. 
The  cost  of  providing  jobs  must  also  be  bal- 
anced against  the  savings  realized  by  the 
government  through  decreased  welfare  and 
unemployment-insurance  expenditures  and 
increased  revenues  from  the  taxes  paid  by 
the  newly  employed. 

163.  Government  funds,  if  used  effective- 
ly, can  also  stimulate  private  sector  jobs  for 
the  long-term  unemployed  and  for  groups 
particularly  hard  to  employ.  Experiments 
need  to  be  conducted  on  the  precise  ways 
such  subsidies  would  most  successfully  at- 
tract business  participation  and  ensure  the 
generation  of  permanent  jobs. 

184.  These  job-generation  efforts  should 
aim  specifically  at  briitging  marginalized 
persons  into  the  labor  force.  They  should 
produce  a  net  increase  in  the  number  of 
Jobs  rather  than  displacing  the  burden  of 
unemployment  from  one  group  of  persons 
to  another.  They  should  also  be  aimed  at 
long-term  jobs  and  should  include  the  neces- 
sary supportive  services  to  assist  the  unem- 
ployed in  finding  and  keeping  jobs. 

166.  Jobs  that  are  created  should  produce 
goods  and  services  needed  and  valued  by  so- 
ciety. It  is  both  good  common  sense  and 
sound  economics  to  create  jobs  directly  for 
the  purpose  of  meeting  society's  unmet 
needs.  Across  the  nation,  in  every  state  and 
locality,  there  is  ample  evidence  of  social 
needs  that  are  going  unmet.  Many  of  our 
parks  and  recreation  facilities  are  in  need  of 
maintenance  and  repair.  Many  of  the  na- 
tion's bridges  and  highways  are  in  disrepair. 
We  have  a  desperate  need  for  more  low- 
income  housing.  Our  educational  systems, 
daycare  services,  senior-citizen  services  and 
other  community  programs  need  to  be  ex- 
panded. These  and  many  other  elements  of 
our  national  life  are  areas  of  unmet  need.  At 
the  same  time,  there  are  more  than  8  mil- 
lion Americans  looking  for  productive  and 
useful  work.  Surely  we  have  the  capacity  to 
match  these  needs  by  giving  Americans  who 
are  anxious  to  work  a  chance  for  productive 
employment  in  jobs  that  are  waiting  to  be 
done.  The  overriding  moral  value  of  ena- 
bling jobless  persons  to  achieve  a  new  sense 
of  dignity  and  personal  worth  through  em- 
ployment also  strongly  recommends  these 
programs. 

186.  These  job-creation  efforts  will  require 
increased  collaboration  and  fresh  alliances 
between  the  private  and  public  sectors  at  all 
levels.  There  are  already  a  number  of  exam- 
ples of  how  such  efforts  can  be  successful. 
We  believe  that  the  potential  of  these  kinds 
of  partnerships  has  only  begun  to  be 
tapped. 

c.  Examining  New  Strategies 
169.  In  addition  to  the  actions  suggested 
above,  we  believe  there  is  also  a  need  for 
careful  examination  and  experimentation 
with  alternative  approaches  that  might  im- 
prove both  the  quantity  and  quality  of  jobs. 
More  extensive  use  of  job  sharing,  flex  time 
and  a  reduced  workweek  are  among  the 
topics  that  should  continue  to  be  on  the 
agenda  of  public  discussion.  Consideration 


should  slso  be  given  to  the  possibility  of 
limiting  0r  abolishing  compulsory  overtime 
work.  Similarly,  methods  might  be  exam- 
ined to  djtocourage  the  overuse  of  part-time 
workers  who  do  not  receive  fringe  benefits. 
New  strategies  also  need  to  be  explored  in 
the  area  of  education  and  training  for  the 
hard-to-employ,  displaced  workers,  the 
handicapped  and  others  with  special  needs. 
Particular  attention  is  needed  to  achieve 
pay  equity  between  men  and  women,  as  well 
as  upgnu^ng  the  pay  scale  and  working  con- 
ditions of  traditionally  low-paying  Jobs.  The 
nation  should  renew  Its  efforts  to  develop 
effective  affirmative-action  policies  that 
assist  those  who  have  been  excluded  by 
racial  or  sexual  discrimination  in  the  past. 
New  strategies  for  improving  job-placement 
services  att  the  national  and  local  levels  are 
also  needed.  Improving  occupational  safety 
is  another  important  concern  that  deserves 
increased  attention. 

168.  Much  greater  attention  also  needs  to 
be  devoted  to  the  long-term  task  of  convert- 
ing some  of  the  nation's  military  production 
to  more  peaceful  and  socially  productive 
purposes.  The  nation  needs  to  seek  more  ef- 
fective ways  to  retool  industries,  to  retrain 
workers  and  to  provide  the  necessary  adjust- 
ment assistance  for  communities  affected  by 
this  kind  of  economic  conversion. 

169.  These  are  among  the  avenues  that 
need  to  be  explored  in  the  seareh  for  just 
employment  policies.  A  belief  in  the  inher- 
ent dignity  of  human  work  and  in  the  right 
to  employment  should  motivate  (>eople  in 
all  sector*  of  society  to  carry  on  that  search 
In  new  and  creative  ways. 

B.  POVERTY 

170.  Mare  than  33  million  Americans— 
about  one  In  every  seven  people  in  our 
nation— are  poor  by  the  government's  offi- 
cial definition.  The  norms  of  human  dignity 
and  the  preferential  option  for  the  poor 
compel  ua  to  confront  this  issue  with  a  sense 
of  urgency.  Dealing  with  poverty  is  not  a 
luxury  to  which  our  nation  can  attend  when 
it  finds  the  time  and  resources.  Rather,  it  is 
a  moral  imperative  of  the  highest  priority. 

171.  Of  particular  concern  is  the  fact  that 
poverty  has  Increased  dramatically  during 
the  last  decade.  Since  1973  the  poverty  rate 
has  Increased  by  nearly  a  third.  Although 
the  recent  recovery  has  brought  a  slight  de- 
cline in  the  rate,  it  remains  at  a  level  that  is 
higher  than  at  almost  any  other  time 
during  the  last  two  decades. 

172.  As  pastors  we  have  seen  firsthand  the 
faces  of  poverty  in  our  midst.  Homeless 
people  roam  city  streets  in  tattered  clothing 
and  sleep  in  doorways  or  on  subway  grates 
at  night.  Many  of  these  are  former  mental 
patients  released  from  state  hospitals. 
Thousands  stand  in  line  at  soup  kitohens  be- 
cause thay  have  no  other  way  of  feeding 
themselves.  Millions  of  children  are  so 
poorly  nourished  that  their  physical  and 
mental  development  are  seriously  harmed. 
We  have  also  seen  the  growing  economic 
hardship  and  insecurity  experienced  by 
moderate'income  Americans  when  they  lose 
their  job*  and  their  income  due  to  forces 
beyond  their  control.  These  are  alarming 
signs  and  trends.  They  pose  for  our  nation 
an  urgent  moral  and  human  challenge:  to 
fashion  a  society  where  no  one  goes  without 
the  basic  material  necessities  required  for 
human  dignity  and  growth. 

173.  Poverty  can  be  described  and  defined 
in  many  different  ways.  It  can  toclude  spir- 
itual as  well  as  material  poverty.  Likewise, 
its  meaning  changes  depending  on  the  his- 
torical, social  and  economic  setting.  Poverty 


in  our  time  is  different  from  the  more 
severe  deprivation  experienced  in  earlier 
centuries  in  the  United  States  or  in  Third 
World  nations  today.  Our  discussion  of  pov- 
erty in  this  chapter  Is  set  within  the  context 
of  present-day  American  society.  By  pover- 
ty, we  are  referring  here  to  the  lack  of  suffi- 
cient material  resources  required  for  a 
decent  life.  We  use  the  government's  official 
definition  of  poverty,  although  we  recognize 
its  limits. 

1.  Characteriitics  of  poverty 

174.  Poverty  Is  not  an  isolated  problem  ex- 
isting solely  among  a  small  number  of  anon- 
ymous people  in  our  central  cities.  Nor  is  it 
limited  to  a  dependent  underclass  or  to  spe- 
cific groups  in  the  United  States.  It  Is  a  con- 
dition experienced  at  some  time  by  many 
people  in  different  walks  of  life  and  in  dif- 
ferent circumstances.  Many  poor  people  are 
working,  but  at  wages  insufficient  to  lift 
them  out  of  poverty.  Others  are  unable  to 
work  and  therefore  dependent  on  outside 
sources  of  support.  Still  others  are  on  the 
edge  of  poverty;  although  not  officially  de- 
fined as  poor,  they  are  economically  inse- 
cure and  at  risk  of  falling  into  poverty. 

175.  While  many  of  the  poor  manage  to 
escape  from  beneath  the  official  poverty 
line,  others  remain  poor  for  extended  peri- 
ods of  time.  Long-term  poverty  is  concen- 
trated among  racial  minorities  and  families 
headed  by  women.  It  Is  also  more  likely  to 
be  found  In  rural  areas  and  in  the  South.  Of 
the  long-term  poor,  most  are  either  working 
at  wages  too  low  to  bring  them  above  the 
poverty  line  or  are  retired,  disabled  or  par- 
ents of  preschool  children.  Generally  they 
are  not  in  a  position  to  work  more  hours 
than  they  do  now. 

a.  Children  in  Poverty 

176.  Poverty  strikes  some  groups  more  se- 
verely than  others.  Perhaps  most  distressing 
Is  the  growing  number  of  children  who  are 
poor.  Today  one  in  every  four  American 
children  under  the  age  of  6  and  one  in  every 
two  black  children  under  6  are  poor.  The 
number  of  children  in  poverty  rose  by  4  mil- 
lion over  the  decade  between  1973-1983, 
with  the  result  that  there  are  now  more 
poor  children  in  the  United  States  than  at 
any  time  since  1965.  The  problem  is  particu- 
larly severe  among  female-headed  families, 
where  more  than  half  of  all  children  are 
poor.  Two-thirds  of  black  children  and 
nearly  three-quarters  of  Hispanic  children 
in  such  families  are  poor. 

177.  Very  many  poor  families  with  chil- 
dren receive  no  government  assistance,  have 
no  health  insurance  and  cannot  pay  medical 
bills.  Less  than  half  are  immunized  against 
preventable  diseases  such  as  diphtheria  and 
polio.  Poor  children  are  disadvantaged  even 
before  birth;  their  mothers'  lack  of  access  to 
high-quality  prenatal  care  leaves  them  at 
much  greater  risk  of  premature  birth,  low 
birth  weight,  physical  and  mental  impair- 
ment, and  death  before  their  first  birthday. 

b.  Women  and  Poverty 

178.  The  past  20  years  have  witnessed  a 
dramatic  increase  in  the  number  of  women 
in  poverty.  This  Includes  women  raising 
children  alone  as  well  as  women  with  inad- 
equate income  following  divorce,  widowhood 
or  retirement.  More  than  one-third  of  all 
female-headed  families  are  poor.  Among  mi- 
nority families  headed  by  women  the  pover- 
ty rate  is  over  50  percent. 

179.  Wage  discrimination  against  women 
is  a  major  factor  behind  these  high  rates  of 
poverty.  Many  women  are  employed  but 
remain  poor  because  their  wages  are  too 
low.  Women  who  work  outside  their  homes 


full  time  and  year  round  earn  only  61  per- 
cent of  what  men  earn.  Thus  being  em- 
ployed full  time  is  not  by  itself  a  remedy  for 
poverty  among  women.  Hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  women  hold  full-time  jobs  but  are 
still  poor.  Sixty  percent  of  all  women  work 
in  only  10  occupations,  and  most  new  jobs 
for  women  are  in  areas  with  low  pay  and 
limited  chances  of  advancement.  Many 
women  suffer  discrimination  in  wages,  sala- 
ries, job  classifications,  promotions  and 
other  areas.  As  a  result,  they  find  them- 
selves In  jobs  that  have  low  status,  little  se- 
curity, weak  unionization  and  few  fringe 
benefits.  Such  discrimination  is  immoral, 
and  efforts  must  be  made  to  overcome  the 
effects  of  sexism  in  our  society. 

180.  Women's  responsibilities  for  child 
rearing  are  another  important  factor  to  be 
considered.  Despite  the  many  changes  in 
marriage  and  family  life  in  recent  decades, 
women  continue  to  have  primary  responsi- 
bility in  this  area.  When  marriages  break 
up,  mothers  typically  take  custody  of  the 
children  and  bear  the  major  financial  re- 
sponsibility for  supporting  them.  Women 
often  anticipate  that  they  will  leave  the 
labor  force  to  have  and  raise  children,  and 
often  make  job  and  career  choices  accord- 
ingly. In  other  cases  they  are  not  hired  or 
promoted  to  higherpaying  jobs  because  of 
their  childrearing  responsibilities.  In  addi- 
tion, most  divorced  or  separated  mothers  do 
not  get  child-support  payments.  In  1983, 
less  than  half  of  women  raising  children 
alone  had  been  awarded  child  support,  and 
of  those  only  half  received  the  full  amount 
to  which  they  were  entitled.  Even  fewer 
women  (14  percent)  are  awarded  alimony, 
and  many  older  women  are  left  in  poverty 
after  a  lifetime  of  homemaking  and  child 
rearing.  Such  woman  have  great  difficulty 
finding  jobs  and  securing  health  insurance. 

c.  Racial  Minorities  and  Poverty 

181.  Most  poor  t>eople  in  our  nation  are 
white,  but  the  rates  of  poverty  in  our  nation 
are  highest  among  those  who  have  borne 
the  brunt  of  racial  prejudice  and  discrimina- 
tion. For  example,  black  are  about  three 
times  more  likely  to  be  poor  that  whites. 
While  one  out  of  every  nine  white  Ameri- 
cans is  poor,  one  of  every  three  blacks  and 
native  Americans  and  more  than  one  of 
every  four  Hispanlcs  are  i>oor.  While  some 
members  of  minority  communities  have  suc- 
cessfully moved  up  the  economic  ladder,  the 
overall  picture  indicates  that  black  family 
income  is  only  55  percent  of  white  family 
income,  reflecting  an  income  gap  that  is 
wider  now  than  at  any  time  in  the  last  15 
years. 

182.  Despite  the  gains  which  have  been 
made  toward  racial  equality,  prejudice  and 
discrimination  in  our  own  time  as  well  as 
the  effects  of  past  discrimination  continue 
to  exclude  many  members  of  racial  minori- 
ties from  the  mainstream  of  American  life. 
Discriminatory  practices  in  labor  markets, 
in  eduational  systems  and  in  electoral  poli- 
tics create  major  obstacles  for  blacks,  His- 
panlcs, native  Americans  and  other  racial 
minorities  in  their  struggle  to  Improve  their 
economic  status.  Such  discrimination  is  evi- 
dence of  the  continuing  presence  of  racism 
in  our  midst.  In  our  pastoral  letter  "Broth- 
ers and  Sisters  to  Us, "  we  have  described 
this  racism  as  a  sin— "a  sin  that  divides  the 
human  family,  blots  out  the  image  of  God 
among  specific  members  of  that  family  and 
violates  the  fundamental  human  dignity  of 
those  called  to  be  children  of  the  same 
Father." 


2.  Economic  inevuafify 

183.  Important  to  our  discussion  of  pover- 
ty in  America  is  an  understanding  of  the 
degree  of  economic  inequality  in  our  nation. 
Our  economy  is  marked  by  a  very  uneven 
distribution  of  wealth  and  Income.  For  ex- 
ample, it  is  estimated  that  28  percent  of  the 
total  net  wealth  is  held  by  the  richest  2  per- 
cent of  families  in  the  United  States.  The 
top  10  percent  holds  57  percent  of  the  net 
wealth.  If  homes  and  other  real  estate  are 
excluded,  the  concentration  of  ownership  of 
"financial  wealth"  is  even  more  glaring.  In 
1983,  54  percent  of  the  total  net  financial 
assets  were  held  by  2  percent  of  all  families, 
those  whose  armual  incomes  is  over 
$125,000.  Eighty-six  percent  of  these  assets 
were  held  by  the  top  10  percent  of  all  fami- 
lies. 

184.  Although  disparities  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  income  are  less  extreme,  they  are 
still  striking.  In  1984  the  bottom  20  percent 
of  American  families  received  only  4.7  per- 
cent of  the  total  income  in  the  nation,  and 
the  bottom  40  percent  received  only  15.7 
percent,  the  lowest  share  on  record  in  VS. 
history.  In  contrast,  the  top  one-fifth  re- 
ceived 42.9  percent  of  the  total  income  the 
highest  share  since  1948.  These  figures  are 
only  partial  and  very  imperfect  measures  of 
the  Inequality  in  our  society.  However,  they 
do  suggest  that  the  degree  of  inequality  is 
quite  large.  In  comparison  with  other  indus- 
trialized nations,  the  United  States  is  among 
the  more  unequal  in  terms  of  income  distri- 
bution. Moreover,  the  gap  between  rich  and 
poor  in  our  nation  has  increased  during  the 
last  decade.  These  inequities  are  of  particu- 
lar concern  because  they  reflect  the  uneven 
distribution  of  power  in  our  society.  They 
suggest  that  the  level  of  participation  in  the 
political  and  social  spheres  is  also  very 
uneven. 

185.  Catholic  social  teaching  does  not  re- 
quire absolute  equality  in  the  distribution  of 
income  and  wealth.  Some  degree  of  inequal- 
ity is  not  only  acceptable,  but  may  be  con- 
sidered desirable  for  economic  and  social 
reasons,  such  as  the  need  for  incentives  and 
the  provision  of  greater  rewards  for  greater 
risks.  However,  unequal  distribution  should 
be  evaluated  in  terms  of  several  moral  prin- 
ciples we  have  enunciated:  the  priority  of 
meeting  the  basic  needs  of  the  poor  and  the 
importance  of  increasing  the  level  of  partici- 
pation by  all  members  of  society  In  the  eco- 
nomic life  of  the  nation.  These  norms  estab- 
lish a  strong  presumption  against  extreme 
inequality  of  income  and  wealth  as  long  as 
there  are  f)oor,  hungry  and  homeless  people 
in  our  midst.  They  also  suggest  that  ex- 
treme inequalities  are  detrimental  to  the  de- 
velopment of  social  solidarity  and  communi- 
ty. In  view  of  these  norms  we  find  the  dis- 
parities of  income  and  wealth  in  the  United 
States  to  be  unacceptable.  Justice  requires 
that  all  members  of  our  society  work  for 
economic,  political  and  social  reforms  that 
will  decrease  these  inequities. 

e.  Guidelines  for  action 

186.  Our  recommendations  for  dealing 
with  poverty  in  the  United  Sutes  build 
upon  several  moral  principles  that  were  ex- 
plored in  Chapter  2  of  this  letter.  The 
themes  of  human  dignity  and  the  preferen- 
tial option  for  the  poor  are  at  the  heart  of 
our  approach;  they  compel  us  to  confront 
the  issue  of  poverty  with  a  real  sense  of  ur- 
gency. 

187.  The  principle  of  social  solidarity  sug- 
gests that  alleviating  poverty  will  require 
fundamental  changes  in  social  and  economic 
structures  that  perpetuate  glaring  inequal- 
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Ittaa  and  cut  off  mUIloni  of  citl»ns  from 
full  partMpaUon  In  the  economic  and  social 
life  of  the  nation.  The  proceas  of  change 
ahouM  be  one  that  drawa  totether  all  citl- 
aena.  whatever  their  economic  status,  into 
one  community. 

188.  The  prtndide  of  participation  leads 
ua  to  the  conviction  that  the  most  appropri- 
ate and  fundamental  solutions  to  poverty 
win  be  thoae  that  enable  people  to  take  con- 
trol of  their  own  Uvea.  For  poverty  is  not 
merely  the  ladt  of  adequate  financial  re- 
aourcea.  It  entails  a  more  profound  kind  of 
deprivation,  a  denial  of  full  participation  in 
the  economic,  social  and  political  life  of  so- 
ciety and  an  inability  to  influence  decisions 
that  affect  one's  life.  It  means  being  power- 
leas  in  a  way  that  assaults  not  only  one's 
poeketbook  but  also  one's  fundamental 
human  dignity.  Therefore,  we  should  seek 
solutions  that  enable  the  poor  to  help  them- 
selves through  such  means  as  employment. 
Paternalistic  programs  which  do  too  much 
for  and  too  little  with  the  poor  are  to  be 
avoided. 

189.  The  responibility  for  alleviating  the 
plight  of  the  poor  falls  upon  all  members  of 
society.  As  individuals,  all  citizens  have  a 
duty  to  assist  the  poor  through  acts  of  char- 
ity and  personal  commitment.  But  private 
charity  and  voluntary  action  are  not  suffi- 
cient. We  also  carry  out  our  moral  responsi- 
bility to  assist  and  empower  the  poor  by 
woricing  collectively  through  government  to 
establlah  Just  and  effective  public  policies. 

190.  Although  the  task  of  alleviating  pov- 
erty is  complex  and  demanding,  we  should 
be  encouraged  by  examples  of  our  nation's 
past  successes  in  this  area.  Our  history 
shows  that  we  can  reduce  poverty.  During 
the  19W)s  and  early  19708  the  official  pover- 
ty rate  was  cut  in  half,  due  not  only  to  a 
healthy  economy,  but  also  to  public-policy 
decisions  that  improved  the  nation's 
income-transfer  programs.  It  is  estimated. 
for  example,  that  in  the  late  1970s  federal 
benefit  programs  were  lifting  out  of  poverty 
about  70  percent  of  those  who  would  have 
otherwise  been  poor. 

191.  During  the  last  25  years  the  Social 
Security  program  has  dramatically  reduced 
poverty  among  the  elderly.  In  addition,  in 
1983  it  lifted  out  of  poverty  almost  1.5  mil- 
lion children  of  retired,  deceased  and  dis- 
abled workers.  Medicare  has  enhanced  the 
life  expectancy  and  health  sutus  of  elderly 
and  disabled  people,  and  Medicaid  has  re- 
duced infant  mortality  and  greatly  im- 
proved access  to  health  care  for  the  poor. 

192.  These  and  other  successful  social  wel- 
fare programs  are  evidence  of  our  nation's 
commitment  to  social  Justice  and  a  decent 
life  for  everyone.  They  also  indicate  that  we 
have  the  capacity  to  design  programs  that 
are  effective  and  provide  necessary  assist- 
ance to  the  needy  in  a  way  that  respects 
their  dignity.  Yet  it  is  evident  that  not  all 
social  welfare  programs  have  been  success- 
ful. Some  have  been  ill-designed,  ineffective 
and  wasteful.  No  one  has  been  more  aware 
of  this  than  the  poor  themselves,  who  have 
suffered  the  consequences.  Where  programs 
have  faUed.  we  should  discard  them,  learn 
frran  our  mistakes  and  fashion  a  better  al- 
ternative. Where  programs  have  succeeded, 
we  should  acknowledge  that  fact  and  build 
on  tboae  suoceaaes.  In  every  instance  we 
must  summon  a  new  creativity  and  commit- 
ment to  eradicate  poverty  in  our  midst  and 
to  guarantee  aU  Americans  their  right  to 
share  In  the  blessings  of  our  land. 

193.  Before  rtianiiwlng  directions  for 
reform  in  public  policy,  we  must  speak 
frankly  about  misunderstandings  and  stero- 


typas  of  the  poor.  For  example,  a  common 
misconception  is  that  most  of  the  poor  are 
racial  minorities.  In  fact,  about  two-thirds 
of  the  poor  are  white.  It  is  also  frequently 
suggested  that  people  stay  on  welfare  for 
many  years,  do  not  work,  could  work  if  they 
wanted  to  and  have  children  who  will  be  on 
wellkre.  In  fact,  reliable  data  shows  that 
theae  are  not  accurate  descriptions  of  most 
people  who  are  poor  and  on  welfare.  Over  a 
decade,  people  move  on  and  off  welfare,  and 
fewer  than  1  percent  obtain  these  benefits 
for  all  10  years.  Nor  Is  it  true  that  the  rolls 
of  Aid  to  Families  with  Dependent  Children 
are  filled  with  able-bodied  adults  who  could 
but  will  not  work.  The  majority  of  AFDC  re- 
cipients are  young  children  and  their  moth- 
ers who  must  remain  at  home.  These  moth- 
ers are  also  accused  of  having  more  children 
so  that  they  can  raise  their  allowances.  The 
truth  is  that  70  percent  of  AFDC  families 
have  only  one  or  two  children  and  that 
there  is  little  financial  advantage  in  having 
another.  In  a  given  year,  almost  half  of  all 
famBies  who  receive  AFDC  include  an  adult 
who  has  worked  full  or  part  time.  Research 
has  consistently  demonstrated  that  people 
who  are  poor  have  the  same  strong  desire  to 
work  that  characterizes  the  rest  of  the  pop- 
ulation. 

194.  We  ask  everyone  to  refrain  from  ac- 
tions, words  or  attitudes  that  stigmatize  the 
poor,  that  exaggerate  the  benefits  received 
by  the  poor  and  that  inflate  the  amount  of 
fraud  in  welfare  payments.  These  are  symp- 
toms of  a  punitive  attitude  toward  the  poor. 
The  belief  persists  in  this  country  that  the 
poor  are  poor  by  choice  or  through  laziness, 
that  anyone  can  escape  poverty  by  hard 
work  and  that  welfare  programs  make  it 
easier  for  people  to  avoid  work.  Thus  public 
attitudes  toward  programs  for  the  poor  tend 
to  differ  sharply  from  attitudes  about  other 
benefits  and  programs.  Some  of  the  most 
generous  subsidies  for  individuals  and  cor- 
porations are  taken  for  granted  and  are  not 
even  called  benefits,  but  entitlements.  In 
contrast,  programs  for  the  poor  are  called 
handouts  and  receive  a  great  deal  of  critical 
attention,  even  though  they  account  for  less 
than  10  percent  of  the  federal  budget. 

195.  We  now  wish  to  propose  several  ele- 
ments which  we  believe  are  necessary  for  a 
national  strategy  to  deal  with  poverty.  We 
offer  this  not  as  a  comprehensive  list  but  as 
an  invitation  for  others  to  join  the  discus- 
sion and  take  up  the  task  of  fighting  pover- 
ty. 

196.  a.  The  first  line  of  attack  against  pov- 
erty must  be  to  build  and  sustain  a  healthy 
economy  that  provides  employment  oppor- 
tunities at  just  wages  for  all  adults  who  are 
able  to  work.  Poverty  is  intimately  linked  to 
the  fesue  of  employment.  Millions  are  poor 
because  they  have  lost  their  jobs  or  because 
their  wages  are  too  low.  The  persistent  high 
levels  of  unemployment  during  the  last 
decade  are  a  major  reason  why  poverty  has 
increased  in  recent  years.  Expanded  employ- 
ment especially  in  the  private  sector  would 
promote  human  dignity,  increase  social  soli- 
darity and  promote  self-reliance  of  the  poor. 
It  should  also  reduce  the  need  for  welfare 
programs  and  generate  the  income  neces- 
sary to  support  those  who  remain  in  need 
and  cannot  work:  elderly,  disabled  and 
chronically  ill  people,  and  single  parents  of 
young  children.  It  should  also  be  recognized 
that  the  persistence  of  poverty  harms  the 
larger  society  because  the  depressed  pur- 
chasing power  of  the  poor  contributes  to 
the  periodic  cycles  of  stagnation  in  the 
economy. 

197.  In  recent  years  the  minimum  wage 
has  Dot  been  adjusted  to  keep  pace  with  in- 


flation. IlB  real  value  has  declined  by  24  per- 
cent slnc«  1981.  We  believe  Congress  should 
raise  the  minimum  wage  in  order  to  restore 
some  of  pie  purehasing  power  it  has  lost 
due  to  inflation. 

198.  WhUe  Job  creation  and  Just  wages  are 
major  elements  of  a  national  strategy 
against  |>overty,  they  are  clearly  not 
enough.  Other  more  specific  policies  are 
necessary  to  remedy  the  institutional  causes 
of  poverty  and  to  provide  for  those  who 
caruiot  work. 

199.  b.  Vigorous  action  should  be  under- 
taken to  remove  barriers  to  full  and  equal 
employment  for  women  and  minorities.  Too 
many  women  and  minorities  are  locked  into 
jobs  with  low  pay,  poor  working  conditions 
and  little  opportunity  for  career  advance- 
ment. So  long  as  we  tolerate  a  situation  in 
which  people  can  work  full  time  and  still  be 
below  the  poverty  line— a  situation  common 
among  those  earning  the  minimum  wage- 
too  many  will  continue  to  be  counted  among 
the  "working  poor."  Concerted  efforts  must 
be  made  through  job  training,  affirmative 
action  and  other  means  to  assist  those  now 
prevented  from  obtaining  more  lucrative 
jobs.  Action  should  also  be  taken  to  upgrade 
poorer  paying  jobs  and  to  correct  wage  dif- 
ferentials that  discriminate  unjustly  against 
women. 

200.  c.  $elf-help  efforts  among  the  poor 
should  be  fostered  by  programs  and  policies 
in  both  the  private  and  public  sectors.  We 
believe  that  an  effective  way  to  attack  pov- 
erty is  through  programs  that  are  small  in 
scale,  locally  based  and  oriented  toward  em- 
powering the  poor  to  become  self-sufficient. 
Corporations,  private  organizations  and  the 
public  sector  can  provide  seed  money,  train- 
ing and  technical  assistance,  and  organiza- 
tional support  to  self-help  projects  in  a  wide 
variety  of  areas  such  as  low-income  housing, 
credit  unions,  worker  cooperatives,  legal  as- 
sistance, and  neighborhood  and  community 
organizations.  Efforts  that  enable  the  poor 
to  participate  in  the  ownership  and  control 
of  economic  resources  are  especially  impor- 
tant. 

201.  Poor  people  must  be  empowered  to 
take  charge  of  their  own  futures  and 
become  reeponsible  for  their  own  economic 
advancement.  Personal  motivation  and  initi- 
ative, combined  with  social  reform,  arc  nec- 
essary elements  to  assist  individuals  in  es- 
caping poverty.  By  taking  advantage  of  op- 
portunities for  education,  employment  and 
training,  and  by  working  together  for 
change,  the  poor  can  help  themselves  to  be 
full  participants  in  our  economic,  social  and 
political  life. 

202.  d.  "The  tax  system  should  be  contin- 
ually evalvated  in  terms  of  its  Impact  on  the 
poor.  Thia  evaluation  should  be  guided  by 
three  principles.  First,  the  tax  system 
should  raise  adequate  revenues  to  pay  for 
the  publlt  needs  of  society,  especially  to 
meet  the  basic  needs  of  the  poor.  Second, 
the  tax  system  should  be  structured  accord- 
ing to  the  principle  of  progressivity,  so  that 
those  with  relatively  greater  financial  re- 
sources pay  a  higher  rate  of  taxation.  The 
inclusion  of  such  a  principle  in  tax  policies 
is  an  important  means  of  reducing  the 
severe  inegualities  of  income  and  wealth  in 
the  nation.  Action  should  be  taken  to 
reduce  or  offset  the  fact  that  most  sales 
taxes  and  payroll  taxes  place  a  dispropor- 
tionate burden  on  those  with  lower  incomes. 
Third,  families  below  the  official  poverty 
line  should  not  be  required  to  pay  income 
taxes.  Sucti  families  are,  by  definition,  with- 
out sufficient  resources  to  purchase  the 
basic  neceiBsitles  of  life.  They  should  not  be 
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forced   to  bear  the   additional   burden   of 
paying  Income  taxes. 

203.  e.  AU  of  society  should  make  a  much 
stronger  commitment  to  education  for  the 
poor.  Any  long-term  solution  to  poverty  in 
this  country  must  pay  serious  attention  to 
education,  public  and  private,  in  school  and 
out  of  school.  Lack  of  adequate  education, 
especially  in  the  inner-city  setting,  prevents 
many  poor  people  from  escaping  poverty.  In 
addition.  Illiteracy,  a  problem  that  affects 
tens  of  millions  of  Americans,  condemns 
many  to  Joblessness  or  chronically  low 
wages.  Moreover,  it  excludes  them  in  many 
ways  from  sharing  in  the  political  and  spir- 
itual life  of  the  community.  Since  poverty  is 
fundamentally  a  problem  of  powerlessness 
and  marginalizatlon.  the  Imrwrtance  of  edu- 
cation as  a  means  of  overcoming  It  cannot 
be  overemphasized. 

204.  Working  to  improve  education  In  our 
society  is  an  investment  in  the  future,  an  in- 
vestment that  should  include  tx>th  the 
public  and  private  school  systems.  Our 
Catholic  schools  have  the  well-merited  repu- 
tation of  providing  excellent  education,  es- 
pecially for  the  poor.  Catholic  Inner-clty 
schools  provide  an  otherwise  unavailable 
educational  alternative  for  many  poor  fami- 
lies. They  provide  one  effective  vehicle  for 
disadvantaged  studenU  to  lift  themselves 
out  of  poverty.  We  commend  the  work  of  all 
those  who  make  great  sacrifices  to  maintain 
these  inner-city  schools.  We  pledge  our- 
selves to  continue  the  effort  to  make  Catho- 
lic schools  models  of  education  for  the  poor. 

205.  We  also  wish  to  affirm  our  strong 
support  for  the  public  schools  for  the  public 
school  system  in  the  United  States.  There 
can  be  no  substitute  for  quality  education  in 
public  schools,  for  that  is  where  the  large 
majority  of  all  studenU,  Including  Catholic 
students,  are  educated.  In  Catholic  social 
teaching,  basic  education  is  a  fundamental 
human  right.  In  our  society  a  strong  public 
school  system  is  essential  if  we  are  to  pro- 
tect that  right  and  allow  everyone  to  devel- 
op to  their  maximum  ability.  Therefore,  we 
strongly  endorse  the  recent  calls  for  im- 
provements in  and  support  for  public  educa- 
tion, including  Improving  the  quality  of 
teaching  and  enhancing  the  rewards  for  the 
teaching  profession.  At  all  levels  of  educa- 
tion we  need  to  improve  the  ability  of  our 
Institutions  to  provide  the  personal  and 
technical  skills  that  are  necessary  for  par- 
ticipation not  only  In  today's  labor  market 
but  In  contemporary  society. 

206.  f.  Policies  and  programs  at  all  levels 
should  support  the  strength  and  stability  of 
families,  especially  those  adversely  affected 
by  the  economy.  As  a  nation  we  need  to  ex- 
amine all  aspects  of  economic  life  and  assess 
their  effects  on  families.  Employment  prac- 
tices, health  insurance  policies.  Income-secu- 
rity programs,  tax  policy  and  service  pro- 
grams can  either  support  or  undermine  the 
abilities  of  families  to  fulfill  their  roles  in 
nurturing  children  and  caring  for  infirm 
and  dependent  family  members. 

207.  We  affirm  the  principle  enunciated 
by  John  Paul  II  that  society's  institutions 
and  policies  should  be  structured  so  that 
mothers  of  young  children  are  not  forced  by 
economic  necessity  to  leave  their  children 
for  jobs  outside  the  home.  The  nation's 
social  welfare  and  tax  policies  should  sup- 
port parents'  decisions  to  care  for  their  own 
children  and  should  recognize  the  work  of 
parents  in  the  home  because  of  Its  value  for 
the  famUy  and  (or  society. 

208.  For  those  children  whose  parents  do 
work  outside  the  home,  there  Is  a  serious 
shortage  of  affordable,  quality  day  care. 


Elmployera,  governments  and  private  agen- 
cies need  to  Improve  both  the  availability 
and  the  quality  of  child-care  services.  Like- 
wise, families  could  be  assisted  by  the  estab- 
lishment of  parental  leave  policies  that 
would  assure  job  security  for  new  parents. 

209.  The  high  rate  of  divorce  and  the 
alarming  extent  of  teen-age  pregnancies  in 
our  nation  are  distressing  signs  of  the 
breakdown  of  traditional  family  values. 
These  destructive  trends  are  present  in  all 
sectors  of  society,  rich  and  poor,  white, 
black  and  brown,  urban  and  rural.  However, 
for  the  poor  they  tend  to  be  more  visible 
and  to  have  more  damaging  economic  conse- 
quences. These  destructive  trends  must  be 
countered  by  a  revived  sense  of  personal  re- 
sponsibility and  commitment  to  family 
values. 

210.  g.  A  thorough  reform  of  the  nation's 
welfare  and  income-support  programs 
should  be  undertaken.  For  millions  of  poor 
Americans  the  only  economic  safety  net  is 
the  public  welfare  system.  The  programs 
that  make  up  this  system  should  serve  the 
needs  of  the  poor  in  a  manner  that  respect 
their  dignity  and  provides  adequate  support. 
In  our  judgment  the  present  welfare  system 
does  not  adequately  meet  these  criteria.  We 
believe  that  several  improvements  can  and 
should  be  made  within  the  framework  of  ex- 
isting welfare  programs.  However,  in  the 
long  run,  more  far-reaching  reforms  that  go 
beyond  the  present  system  will  be  neces- 
sary. Among  the  Immediate  improvements 
that  could  be  made  are  the  following: 

211.  (1)  Public-assistance  programs  should 
be  designed  to  assist  recipients,  wherever 
possible,  to  become  self-sufficient  through 
gainful  employment.  Individuals  should  not 
be  worse  off  economically  when  they  get 
jobs  than  when  they  rely  only  on  public  as- 
sistance. Under  current  rules,  people  who 
give  up  welfare  benefits  to  work  in  low- 
paying  jobs  soon  lose  their  Medicaid  bene- 
fits. To  help  recipients  become  self-suffi- 
cient and  reduce  dependency  on  welfare, 
public-assistance  programs  should  work  in 
tandem  with  job-creation  programs  that  in- 
clude provisions  for  training,  counseling, 
placement  and  child  care.  Jobs  for  recipi- 
ents of  public  assistance  should  be  fairly 
compensated  so  that  workers  receive  the 
full  benefits  and  status  associated  with  gain- 
ful employment. 

212.  (2)  Welfare  programs  should  provide 
recipients  with  adequate  levels  of  support. 
This  suppori  should  cover  basic  needs  in 
food,  clothing,  shelter,  health  care  and 
other  essentials.  At  present  only  4  percent 
of  poor  families  with  children  receive 
enough  cash  welfare  benefits  to  lift  them 
out  of  poverty.  The  combined  benefits  of 
AFDC  and  food  stamps  typically  come  to 
less  than  three-fourths  of  the  official  pover- 
ty level.  Those  receiving  public  assistance 
should  not  face  the  prospect  of  hunger  at 
the  end  of  the  month,  homelessness,  send- 
ing children  to  school  in  ragged  clothing  or 
inadequate  medical  care. 

213.  <3)  National  eligibility  standards  and 
a  national  minimum-benefit  level  for  public- 
assistance  programs  should  be  established. 
Currently  welfare  eligibility  and  benefits 
vary  greatly  among  states.  In  1985  a  family 
of  three  with  no  earnings  had  a  maximum 
AFDC  benefit  of  $96  a  month  in  Mississippi 
and  $558  a  month  in  Vermont.  To  remedy 
these  great  disparities,  which  are  far  larger 
than  the  regional  differences  in  the  cost  of 
living,  and  to  assure  a  floor  of  benefits  for 
all  needy  people,  our  nation  should  estab- 
lish and  fund  national  minimum-benefit 
levels  and  eligibility  standards  in  cash-as- 


sistance programs.  The  benefits  should  also 
be  indexed  to  reflect  changes  In  the  coat  of 
living.  These  changes  reflect  standards  that 
our  nation  has  already  put  In  place  for  aged 
and  disabled  people  and  veterans.  Is  it  not 
possible  to  do  the  same  for  the  children  and 
their  mothers  who  receive  public  assistance? 

214.  (4)  Welfare  programs  should  be  avail- 
able to  two-parent  as  well  as  single-parent 
families.  Most  states  now  limit  participation 
in  AFDC  to  families  headed  by  single  par- 
ents, usually  women.  The  coverage  of  this 
program  should  be  extended  to  two-parent 
families  so  that  fathers  who  are  unem- 
ployed or  poorly  paid  do  not  have  to  leave 
home  In  order  for  their  children  to  receive 
help.  Such  a  change  would  be  a  significant 
step  toward  strengthening  two-parent  fami- 
lies who  are  poor. 

Conclu*ion 

215.  The  search  for  a  more  human  and  ef- 
fective way  to  deal  with  poverty  should  not 
be  limited  to  shortterm  reform  measures. 
The  agenda  for  public  debate  should  also  in- 
clude serious  discussion  of  more  fundamen- 
tal alternatives  to  the  existing  welfare 
system.  We  urge  that  proposals  for  a  family 
allowance  or  a  children's  allowance  be  care- 
fully examined  as  a  possible  vehicle  for  en- 
suring a  floor  of  income  support  for  all  chil- 
dren and  their  families.  Special  attention  is 
needed  to  develop  new  efforts  that  are  tar- 
geted on  longterm  responsive  to  traditional 
social  welfare  programs.  The  "negative 
income  tax"  is  another  major  policy  propos- 
al that  deserves  continued  discussion.  These 
and  other  proposals  should  be  i>art  of  a  cre- 
ative and  ongoing  effort  to  fashion  a  system 
of  income  support  for  the  poor  that  protects 
their  basic  dignity  and  provides  the  neces- 
sary assistance  In  a  just  and  effective 
manner. 

C.  POOD  AND  AGRICULTURE 

216.  The  fundamental  test  of  an  economy 
is  its  ability  to  meet  the  essential  hunutn 
needs  of  this  generation  and  future  genera- 
tions in  an  equitable  fashion.  Food,  water 
and  energy  are  essential  to  life:  their  abun- 
dance in  the  United  States  has  tended  to 
malne  us  complacent.  But  these  goods— the 
foundation  of  God's  gift  of  life— are  too  cru- 
cial to  be  taken  for  granted.  God  reminded 
the  people  of  Israel  that  "the  land  Is  mine: 
for  you  are  strangers  and  guests  with  me" 
(Lv.  25:23.  RSV).  Our  Christian  faith  calls 
us  to  contemplate  God's  creative  and  sus- 
taining action  and  to  measure  our  own  col- 
laboration with  the  Creator  in  using  the 
earth's  resources  to  meet  human  needs. 
While  Catholic  social  teaching  on  the  care 
of  the  environment  and  the  management  of 
natural  resources  is  still  in  the  process  of 
development,  a  Christian  moral  perspective 
clearly  gives  weight  and  urgency  to  their 
use  in  meeting  human  needs. 

217.  No  aspect  of  this  concern  Is  more 
pressing  than  the  nation's  food  system.  We 
are  concerned  that  this  food  system  may  be 
In  jeopardy  as  increasing  numbers  of  farm 
bankruptcies  and  foreclosures  result  in  In- 
creased concentration  of  land  ownership. 
We  are  likewise  concerned  about  the  in- 
creasing damage  to  natural  resources  result- 
ing from  many  modem  agricultural  prac- 
tices: the  overconsumplion  of  water,  the  de- 
pletion of  topsoil,  and  the  pollution  of  land 
and  water.  Finally,  we  are  concerned  about 
the  stark  reality  of  world  hunger  In  spite  of 
food  surpluses.  Our  food  production  system 
is  clearly  in  need  of  evaluation  and  reform. 
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l.  V.S.  agrietiUure—pa*t  and  present 
lU.  The  current  crisis  has  to  be  assessed 
in  the  context  of  the  vast  diversity  of  U.S. 
eroiM  and  cHmatwi.  For  example,  subsist- 
enee  fanning  in  ApiMlaehia,  where  so  much 
of  the  land  is  absentee  owned  and  where 
coal  mlnln*  and  timber  production  are  the 
maior  economic  interests,  has  little  in 
common  with  family-farm  grain  production 
in  the  central  Midwest  or  ranching  in  the 
Oreat  Plains.  Likewise,  large-scale  irrigated 
fruit,  vegetable  and  cotton  production  in 
the  central  valley  of  California  is  very  dif- 
ferent from  dairy  farming  in  Wisconsin  or 
tobacco  and  peanut  production  in  the 
Southeast. 

219.  Two  aspects  of  the  complex  history  of 
U.S.  land  and  food  policy  are  particularly 
relevant  First,  the  United  States  entered 
this  century  with  the  ownership  of  produc- 
tive land  widely  distributed.  The  Pre-emp- 
tion Acta  of  the  early  19th  century  and  the 
Homeatead  Act  of  1862  were  an  important 
part  of  that  history.  Wide  distribution  of 
ownership  was  reflected  in  the  numtier  and 
deoentralizatlon  of  farms  in  the  United 
States,  a  trend  that  reached  its  peak  in  the 
1930b.  The  U.S.  farm  system  included  nearly 
7  million  owner-operators  in  1935.  By  1983 
the  number  of  n.S.  farms  had  declined  to 
2.4  million,  and  only  about  3  percent  of  the 
population  was  engaged  in  producing  food. 
Second.  U.S.  food  policy  has  had  a  parallel 
goal  of  keeping  the  consumer  cost  of  food 
low.  As  a  result.  Americans  today  spend  less 
of  their  disposable  income  on  food  than 
people  in  any  other  industrialized  country. 

220.  These  outcomes  require  scrutiny. 
First  of  all,  the  loss  of  farms  and  the  exodus 
of  farmers  from  the  land  have  led  to  the 
loss  of  a  valued  way  of  life,  the  decline  of 
many  rural  communities  and  the  increased 
concentration  of  land  ownership.  Second, 
while  low  food  prices  benefit  consumers. 
who  are  left  with  additional  income  to 
spend  on  other  goods,  these  pricing  policies 
put  pressure  on  farmers  to  increase  output 
and  hold  down  costs.  This  has  led  them  to 
replace  human  labor  with  cheaper  energy. 
expand  farm  size  to  employ  new  technol- 
ogies favoring  larger-scale  operations,  ne- 
glect soO  and  water  conservation,  underpay 
farm  workers  and  oppose  farm-worker 
unionization. 

221.  Today  nearly  half  of  U.S.  food  pro- 
duction comes  from  the  4  percent  of  farms 
with  over  $200,000  in  gross  sales.  Many  of 
these  largest  farms  are  no  longer  operated 
by  families,  but  by  managers  hired  by 
owners.  Nearly  three-quarters  of  all  farms, 
accounting  for  only  13  percent  of  total  farm 
sales,  are  comparatively  small.  They  are 
often  nui  by  part-time  farmers  who  derive 
moat  of  their  income  from  off-farm  employ- 
ment. The  remaining  39  percent  of  sales 
comes  from  the  24  percent  of  farms  grossing 
between  $40,000  and  $200,000.  It  is  this 
group  of  farmers,  located  throughout  the 
country  and  caught  up  in  the  long-term 
trend  toward  fewer  and  larger  farms,  who 
are  at  the  center  of  the  present  farm  crisis. 

222.  During  the  19708  new  markeU  for 
farm  exports  created  additional  opportuni- 
ties for  profit  and  accelerated  the  industrl- 
aliiation  of  agriculture,  a  process  already 
stimulated  by  new  petroleum-based,  large- 
scale  technologiea  that  allowed  farmers  to 
cultivate  many  more  acres.  Federal  tax  poli- 
cies and  farm  programs  fostered  this  tend- 
ency by  encouraging  too  much  capital  in- 
vestment In  agriculture  and  overemphasiz- 
ing large-scale  technologies.  The  results 
were  greater  production,  increases  in  the 
vahie  of  farm  land  and  heavy  borrowing  to 


finance  expansion.  In  the  1980s,  with  export 
maikets  shrinking  and  commodity  prices 
and  land  values  declining,  many  farmers 
cannot  repay  their  loans. 

233.  Their  situation  has  been  aggravated 
by  certain  "extemar'  factors:  persistent 
high  interest  rates  that  make  it  difficult  to 
repay  or  refinance  loans,  the  heavy  debt 
burden  of  food-deficient  countries,  the  high 
value  of  the  dollar,  dramatically  higher  U.S. 
budget  and  trade  deficits,  and  generally  re- 
duced international  trade  following  the 
worldwide  recession  of  the  early  1980s.  The 
United  States  is  unlikely  to  recapture  its 
former  share  of  the  world  food  and  fiber 
trade,  and  it  is  not  necessarily  an  appropri- 
ate goal  to  attempt  to  do  so.  Exports  are  not 
the  solution  to  U.S.  farm  problems.  Past  em- 
phasis on  production  for  overseas  markets 
has  contributed  to  the  strain  on  our  natural 
resource  base  and  has  also  undermined  the 
efforts  of  many  less  developed  countries  in 
attaining  self-reliance  in  feeding  their  own 
people.  In  attempting  to  correct  these 
abuses,  however,  we  must  not  reduce  our  ca- 
pabOity  to  help  meet  emergency  food  needs. 

224.  Some  farmers  face  financial  insolven- 
cy because  of  their  own  eagerness  to  take 
advantage  of  what  appeared  to  be  favorable 
investment  opportunities.  This  was  partly  in 
response  to  the  encouragement  of  public- 
policy  incentives  and  the  advice  of  econo- 
mists and  financiers.  Nevertheless,  fanners 
should  share  some  responsibility  for  their 
current  plight. 

22$.  Pour  other  aspects  of  the  current  sit- 
uation concern  us:  First,  land  ownership  is 
becoming  further  concentrated  as  units  now 
facing  bankruptcy  are  added  to  existing 
farms  and  non-farm  corporations.  Diversity 
of  ownership  and  widespread  participation 
are  declining  in  this  sector  of  the  economy 
as  they  have  in  others.  Since  differing  scales 
of  operation  and  the  investment  of  family 
labor  have  been  important  for  American 
farm  productivity,  the  increasing  concentra- 
tion of  ownership  in  almost  all  sectors  of  ag- 
riculture points  to  an  important  change  in 
that  system.  Of  particular  concern  is  the 
growing  phenomenon  of  "vertical  integra- 
tion" whereby  companies  gain  control  of 
two  or  three  of  the  links  in  the  food  chain: 
as  suppliers  of  farm  inputs,  landowners  and 
food  processors.  This  increased  concentra- 
tion could  also  adversely  affect  food  prices. 

22$.  Second,  diversity  and  richness  in 
American  society  are  lost  as  farm  people 
leave  the  land  and  rural  communities  decay. 
It  is  not  just  a  question  of  coping  with  addi- 
tional unemployment  and  a  need  for  re- 
training and  relocation.  It  is  also  a  matter  of 
maintaining  opportunities  for  employment 
and  human  development  in  a  variety  of  eco- 
nomic sectors  and  cultural  contexts. 

221.  Third,  although  the  United  States 
has  set  a  world  standard  for  food  produc- 
tion, it  has  not  done  so  without  cost  to  our 
natural  resource  base.  On  nearly  one-quar- 
ter of  our  most  productive  cropland,  topsoil 
erosion  currently  exceeds  the  rate  at  which 
it  can  be  replaced  by  natural  processes. 
Sim&arly,  underground  water  supplies  are 
being  depleted  in  areas  where  food  produc- 
tion depends  on  irrigation.  Furthermore, 
chemical  fertilizer,  pesticides  and  herbi- 
cide*, considered  now  almost  essential  to 
todays  agriculture,  pollute  the  air.  water 
and  soil,  and  pose  countless  health  hazards. 
Finally,  where  the  expansion  of  residential, 
industrial  and  recreational  areas  makes  it 
rewarding  to  do  so,  vast  acreages  of  prime 
farmland,  3  million  acres  per  year  by  some 
estimates,  are  converted  to  nonfarm  use. 
The  continuation  of  these  practices,  reflect- 


ing short-term  investment  interests  or  Im- 
mediate income  needs  of  farmers  and  other 
landowners,  constitutes  a  danger  to  future 
food  production  because  these  practices  are 
not  sustainable. 

228.  Farm  owners  and  farm  workers  are 
the  immediate  stewards  of  the  natural  re- 
sources required  to  produce  the  food  that  is 
necessary  to  sustain  life.  These  resources 
must  be  understood  as  gifts  of  a  generous 
God.  When  they  are  seen  in  that  light  and 
when  the  human  race  is  perceived  as  a 
single  moral  conununity,  we  gain  a  sense  of 
the  substantial  responsibility  we  t>ear  as  a 
nation  for  the  world  food  system.  Meeting 
human  needs  today  and  in  the  future  de- 
mands an  increased  sense  of  stewardship 
and  conservation  from  owners,  managers 
and  regulators  of  all  resources,  especially 
those  required  for  the  production  of  food. 

229.  Fourth,  the  situation  of  racial  minori- 
ties in  the  U.S.  food  system  is  a  matter  of 
special  pastoral  concern.  They  are  largely 
excluded  from  significant  participation  in 
the  farm  economy.  Despite  the  agrarian 
heritage  ftf  so  many  Hispanics.  for  example, 
they  operate  only  a  minute  fraction  of 
America's  farms.  Black-owned  farms,  at  one 
time  a  significant  resource  for  black  partici- 
pation in  the  economy,  have  been  disappear- 
ing at  a  dramatic  rate  in  recent  years,  a 
trend  that  the  U.S.  Commission  on  Civil 
Rights  has  warned  "can  only  serve  to  fur- 
ther diminish  the  stake  of  blacks  in  the 
social  order  and  reinforce  their  skepticism 
regarding  the  concept  of  equality  under  the 
law." 

230.  It  is  largely  as  hired  farm  laborers 
rather  than  farm  owners  that  minorities 
participate  in  the  farm  economy.  Along  with 
many  white  farm  workers,  they  are  by  and 
large  the  poorest-paid  and  least-benefited  of 
any  laboring  group  in  the  country.  More- 
over, they  are  not  as  well  protected  by  law 
and  public  policy  as  other  groups  of  work- 
ers; and  their  efforts  to  organize  and  bar- 
gain collectively  have  been  systematically 
and  vehemently  resisted,  usually  by  farmers 
themselves.  Migratory  field  workers  are  par- 
ticularly ausceptible  to  exploitation.  This  is 
reflected  not  only  in  their  characteristically 
low  wages  but  in  the  low  standards  of  hous- 
ing, health  care  and  education  made  avail- 
able to  these  workers  and  their  families. 

2.  Guidelines  for  action 

231.  We  are  convinced  that  current  trends 
in  the  food  sector  are  not  in  the  best  inter- 
ests of  the  United  States  or  of  the  global 
community.  The  decline  in  the  number  of 
moderate'fiized  farms,  increased  concentra- 
tion of  land  ownership  and  the  mounting 
evidence  Of  poor  resource  conservation  raise 
serious  questions  of  morality  and  public 
policy.  A3  pastors,  we  cannot  remain  silent 
while  thousands  of  farm  families  caught  in 
the  presant  crisis  lose  their  homes,  their 
land  and  their  way  of  life.  We  approach  this 
situation,  however,  aware  that  it  reflects 
longer-term  conditions  that  carry  conse- 
quences for  the  food  system  as  a  whole  and 
for  the  resources  essential  for  food  produc- 
tion. 

232.  While  much  of  the  change  needed 
must  come  from  the  cooperative  efforts  of 
farmers  themselves,  we  strongly  believe  that 
there  is  an  important  role  for  public  policy 
in  the  protection  of  dispersed  ownership 
through  family  farms,  as  well  as  in  the  pres- 
ervation of  natural  resources.  We  suggest 
three  guidelines  for  both  public  policy  and 
private  eHf orts  aimed  at  shaping  the  future 
of  Ameriam  agriculture. 


233.  First,  moderate-sized  farms  operated 
by  families  on  a  full-time  basis  should  be 
preserved  and  their  economic  viability  pro- 
tected. Similarly,  small  farms  and  part-time 
farming,  particularly  in  areas  close  to  cities, 
should  be  encouraged.  As  we  have  noted 
elsewhere  in  this  pastoral  letter,  there  is 
genuine  social  and  economic  value  in  main- 
taining a  wide  distribution  in  the  ownership 
of  productive  property.  The  democratization 
o'  decision  making  and  control  of  the  land 
resulting  from  wide  distribution  of  farm 
ownership  are  protections  against  concen- 
tration of  power  and  a  consequent  possible 
loss  of  responsiveness  to  public  need  in  this 
crucial  sector  of  the  economy.  Moreover, 
when  those  who  work  in  an  enterprise  also 
share  in  its  ownership,  their  active  commit- 
ment to  the  purpose  of  the  endeavor  and 
their  participation  in  it  are  enhanced.  Own- 
ership provides  incentives  for  diligence  and 
is  a  source  of  an  increased  sense  that  the 
work  being  done  is  one's  own.  This  is  par- 
ticularly significant  in  a  sector  as  vital  to 
human  well-being  as  agriculture. 

234.  Furthermore,  diversity  in  farm  own- 
ership tends  to  prevent  excessive  consumer 
dependence  on  business  decisions  that  seek 
maximum  return  on  invested  capital,  there- 
by making  the  food  system  overly  suscepti- 
ble to  fluctuations  in  the  capital  markets. 
This  is  particularly  relevant  in  the  case  of 
non-farm  corporations  that  enter  agricul- 
ture in  search  of  high  profits.  If  the  return 
drops  substantially  or  if  it  appears  that 
better  profits  can  be  obtained  by  investing 
elsewhere,  the  corporation  may  cut  back  or 
even  close  down  operations  without  regard 
to  the  impact  on  the  community  or  on  the 
food  system  in  general.  In  similar  circum- 
stances full-time  farmers,  with  a  heavy  per- 
sonal investment  in  their  farms  and  strong 
ties  to  the  community,  are  likely  to  preserve 
in  the  hope  of  better  times.  Family  farms 
also  make  significant  economic  and  social 
contributions  to  the  life  of  rural  communi- 
ties. They  support  farm  suppliers  and  other 
local  merchants,  and  their  farms  support 
the  tax  base  needed  to  pay  for  roads, 
schools,  and  other  vital  services. 

235.  This  rural  interdependence  has  value 
beyond  the  rural  community  itself.  Both 
Catholic  social  teaching  and  the  traditions 
of  our  country  have  emphasized  the  impor- 
tance of  maintaining  the  rich  plurality  of 
social  institutions  that  enhances  personal 
freedom  and  increases  the  opportunity  for 
participation  in  community  life.  Movement 
toward  a  smaller  number  of  very  large 
farms  employing  wage  workers  would  be  a 
movement  away  from  this  institutional  plu- 
ralism. By  contributing  to  the  vitality  of 
rural  communities,  full-lime  residential 
farmers  enrich  the  social  and  political  life  of 
the  nation  as  a  whole.  Cities,  too,  benefit 
soundly  and  economically  from  a  vibrant 
rural  economy  based  on  family  farms.  Be- 
cause of  out-migration  of  farm  and  rural 
people,  too  much  of  this  enriching  diversity 
has  been  lost  already. 

236.  Second,  the  opportunity  to  engage  in 
farming  should  be  protected  as  a  valuable 
form  of  work.  At  a  time  when  unemploy- 
ment in  the  country  is  already  too  high,  any 
unnecessary  increase  in  the  number  of  un- 
employed people,  however  small,  should  be 
avoided.  F^rm  unemployment  leads  to  fur- 
ther rural  unemployment  as  rural  business- 
es lose  their  customers  and  close  down.  The 
loss  of  people  from  the  land  also  entails  the 
loss  of  expertise  in  farm  and  land  manage- 
ment and  creates  a  need  for  retraining  and 
relocating  another  group  of  displaced  work- 
ers. 


237.  Losing  any  job  is  painful,  but  loaing 
one's  farm  and  having  to  leave  the  land  can 
be  tragic.  It  often  means  the  sacrifice  of  a 
family  heritage  and  a  way  of  life.  Once 
farmers  sell  their  land  and  their  equipment, 
their  move  is  practically  irreversible.  The 
costs  of  returning  are  so  great  that  few  who 
leave  ever  come  back.  Even  the  small  cur- 
rent Influx  of  people  into  agriculture  at- 
tracted by  lower  land  values  will  not  balance 
this  loss.  Society  should  help  those  who 
would  and  could  continue  effectively  In 
farming. 

238.  Third,  effective  stewardship  of  our 
natural  resources  should  be  a  central  consid- 
eration in  any  measures  regarding  U.S.  agri- 
culture. Such  stewardship  is  a  contribution 
to  the  common  good  that  is  difficult  to 
assess  in  purely  economic  terms,  because  it 
involves  the  care  of  resources  entrusted  to 
us  by  our  Creator  for  the  benefit  of  all.  Re- 
sponsibility for  the  stewardship  of  these  re- 
sources rests  on  society  as  a  whole.  Since 
farmers  make  their  living  from  the  use  of 
this  endowment,  however,  they  bear  a  par- 
ticular obligation  to  be  caring  stewards  of 
soil  and  water.  They  fulfill  this  obligation 
by  participating  in  soil  and  water  conserva- 
tion programs,  using  farm  practices  that  en- 
hance the  quality  of  all  resources  and  main- 
taining prime  farm  land  in  food  production 
rather  than  letting  it  be  converted  to  non- 
farm  uses. 

3.  Policies  and  actioTis 

239.  The  human  suffering  involved  In  the 
present  situation  and  the  long-term  struc- 
tural changes  occurring  in  this  sector  call 
for  responsible  action  by  the  whole  society. 
A  half-century  of  federal  farm-price  sup- 
ports, subsidized  credit,  production-oriented 
research  and  extension  services,  and  special 
tax  policies  for  farmers  have  made  the  fed- 
eral government  a  central  factor  in  almost 
every  aspect  on  American  agriculture.  No 
redirection  of  current  trends  can  occur  with- 
out giving  close  attention  to  these  programs. 

240.  A  prime  consideration  in  all  agricul- 
tural trade  and  food-assistance  policies 
should  be  the  contribution  our  nation  can 
make  to  global  food  security.  This  means 
continuing  and  increasing  food  aid  without 
depressing  Third  World  markets  or  using 
food  as  a  weapon  in  international  politics.  It 
also  means  not  subsidizing  exports  in  ways 
that  lead  to  trade  wars  and  instability  in 
international  food  markets. 

241.  We  offer  the  following  suggestions 
for  governmental  action  with  regard  to  the 
farm  and  food  sector  of  the  economy. 

242.  a.  The  current  crisis  calls  for  special 
measures  to  assist  otherwise  viable  family 
farms  that  are  threatened  with  bankruptcy 
or  foreclosure.  Operators  of  such  farms 
should  have  access  to  emergency  credit,  re- 
duced rates  of  interest  and  programs  of  debt 
restructuring.  Rural  lending  institutions 
facing  problems  because  of  non-payment  or 
slow  payment  of  large  farm  loans  should 
also  have  access  to  temporary  assistance. 
Farmers,  their  families  and  their  communi- 
ties will  gain  immediately  from  these  and 
other  short-term  measures  aimed  at  keeping 
these  people  on  the  land. 

243.  b.  Established  federal  farm  programs, 
whose  benefits  now  go  disproportionately  to 
the  largest  farmers,  should  be  reassessed  for 
their  long-term  effects  on  the  structure  of 
agriculture.  Income-support  programs  that 
help  farmers  according  to  the  amount  of 
food  they  produce  or  the  number  of  acres 
they  farm  should  be  subject  to  limits  that 
ensure  a  fair  income  to  all  farm  families  and 
should  restrict  participation  to  producers 
who  genuinely  need  such  Income  assistance. 


There  should  also  be  a  strict  ceiling  on 
price-support  payments  which  assist  farm- 
ers In  times  of  falling  prices  so  that  benefits 
go  to  farms  of  moderate  or  small  size.  To 
succeed  in  redirecting  the  benefits  of  these 
programs  while  holding  down  costs  to  the 
public,  consideration  should  t>e  given  to  a 
broader  application  of  ntandatory  produc- 
tion-control programs. 

244.  c.  We  favor  reform  of  tax  policies 
which  now  encourage  the  growth  of  large 
farms,  attract  Investments  Into  agriculture 
by  non-farmers  seeking  tax  shelters  and  in- 
equiUbly  benefit  large  and  well-financed 
farming  operations.  Offsetting  non-farm 
income  with  farm  "losses"  has  encouraged 
high-income  Investors  to  acquire  farm  assets 
with  no  intention  of  depending  on  them  for 
a  living  as  family  farmers  must.  The  ability 
to  depreciate  capital  equipment  faster  than 
its  actual  decline  in  value  has  benefited 
wealthy  investors  and  farmers.  Lower  tax 
rates  on  capital  gains  have  stimulated  farm 
expansion  and  larger  investments  in  energy- 
intensive  equipment  and  technologies  as 
substitutes  for  labor.  Changes  in  estate-tax 
laws  have  consistently  favored  the  largest 
estates.  All  of  these  results  have  demon- 
strated that  reassessment  of  these  and  simi- 
lar tax  provisions  is  needed.  We  continue, 
moreover,  to  support  a  progressive  land  tax 
on  farm  acreage  to  discourage  the  accumu- 
lation of  excessively  large  holdings. 

245.  d.  Although  It  is  often  assumed  that 
fa.Tms  must  grow  in  size  in  order  to  make 
the  most  efficient  and  productive  use  of  so- 
phisticated and  costly  technologies,  numer- 
ous studies  have  shown  that  medium-sized 
commercial  farms  achieve  most  of  the  tech- 
nical cost  efficiencies  available  in  agricul- 
ture today.  We  therefore  recommend  that 
the  research  and  extension  resources  of  the 
Federal  government  and  the  nation's  land- 
grant  colleges  and  universities  be  redirected 
toward  improving  the  productivity  of  small 
and  medium-sized  farms. 

246.  e.  Since  soil  and  water  conservation, 
like  other  efforts  to  protect  the  environ- 
ment, are  contributions  to  the  good  of  the 
whole  society,  it  Is  appropriate  for  the 
public  to  bear  a  share  of  the  cost  of  these 
practices  and  to  set  standards  for  environ- 
mental protection.  Government  should 
therefore  encourage  farmers  to  adopt  more 
consening  practices  and  distribute  the  costs 
of  this  conservation  more  broadly. 

247.  f.  Justice  demands  that  worker  guar- 
antees and  protections  such  as  minimum 
wages  and  benefits  and  unemployment  com- 
pensation be  extended  to  hired  farm  work- 
ers on  the  same  basis  as  all  other  workers. 
There  is  also  an  urgent  need  for  additional 
farm-worker  housing,  health  care  and  edu- 
cational assistance. 

4.  Solidarity  in  the  Farm  Community 

248.  While  there  is  much  that  government 
can  and  should  do  to  change  the  direction 
of  farm  and  food  policy  in  this  country,  that 
change  in  direction  also  depends  upon  the 
cooperation  and  good  will  of  farmers.  The 
incentives  in  our  farm  system  to  take  risks, 
to  expand  farm  size  and  to  speculate  in 
larm-land  values  are  great.  Hence  farmers 
and  ranchers  must  weigh  these  Incentives 
against  the  values  of  family,  rural  communi- 
ty, care  of  the  soil  and  a  food  system  re- 
sponsive to  long-term  as  well  as  short-term 
food  needs  of  the  nation  and  the  world.  The 
ever-present  temptation  to  individualism 
and  greed  must  be  countered  by  a  deter- 
mined movement  toward  solidarity  In  the 
farm  community.  Farmers  should  approach 
farming  in  a  cooperative  way,  working  with 
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other  fazmm  In  the  purchue  of  supplies 
■ad  aqutpmeiit  and  In  the  marketlns  of 
produce.  It  Is  not  neeeanry  for  every  farmer 
to  be  In  competition  agiklnst  every  other 
fmnner.  Such  coopermtlon  can  be  extended 
to  the  role  faimera  play  throush  their  vari- 
oua  general  and  community  organizations  in 
■harfiw  and  Implementing  governmental 
fans  and  food  policies.  Likewise,  it  is  passi- 
ble to  seek  out  and  adopt  technologies  that 
reduce  costs  and  enhance  productivity  with- 
out demanding  increases  in  farm  size.  New 
technologies  are  not  forced  on  farmers:  they 
are  chosen  by  farmers  themselves. 

a4>.  Ftemers  also  must  eixl  their  opposi- 
tion to  farm-worker  unionisation  efforts. 
Ftem  workers  have  a  legitimate  right  to 
belong  to  unions  of  their  choice  and  to  bar- 
gain odleetlvely  for  Just  wages  and  working 
conditions.  In  pursuing  that  right  they  are 
protecting  the  value  of  labor  in  agriculture, 
a  protection  that  also  applies  to  fanners 
who  devote  their  own  labor  to  their  farm 
operations. 

5.  Condusion 

350.  The  VS.  food  system  is  an  integral 
part  of  the  larger  economy  of  the  nation 
and  the  world.  As  such,  this  integral  role  ne- 
cessitates the  cooperation  of  rural  and 
urban  interests  in  resolving  the  challenges 
and  problems  facing  agriculture.  The  very 
nature  of  agricultural  enterprise  and  the 
family-farm  traditions  of  this  country  have 
kept  it  a  highly  competitive  sector  with  a 
widely  dispersed  ownership  of  the  most  fun- 
damental input  to  production,  the  land. 
That  competitive,  diverse  structure,  proven 
to  be  a  depoidable  source  of  nutritious  and 
affordable  food  for  this  country  and  mil- 
lions of  people  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  is 
now  threatened.  The  food  necessary  for  life, 
the  land  and  water  resources  needed  to 
produce  that  food  and  the  way  of  life  of  the 
people  who  make  the  land  productive  are  at 
risk.  Catholic  social  and  ethical  traditions 
attribute  moral  significance  to  each  of 
these.  Our  response  to  the  present  situation 
should  reflect  a  sensitivity  to  that  moral  sig- 
nificance, a  determination  that  the  United 
States  will  play  its  appropriate  role  in  meet- 
ing global  food  needs  and  a  commitment  to 
bequeath  to  future  generations  an  enhanced 
natural  envlrMunent  and  the  same  ready 
access  to  the  necessities  of  life  that  most  of 
us  enjoy  today.  To  farmers  and  farm  work- 
ers who  are  suffering  because  of  the  farm 
crisis,  we  promise  our  solidarity,  prayers, 
counseling  and  the  other  spiritual  resources 
of  our  Catholic  faith. 

D.  TEOC  U.S.  BCONOHY  AMD  TKE  DEVELOPING  NA- 
TIORS:  COMnXXTTY,  CRALLENCE  Ain>  CHOICES 

i.  The  complexity  of  economic  relalioru  in 
an  interdependent  world 

351.  The  global  economy  is  made  up  of  na- 
tional econmnies  of  the  industrialized  coun- 
tries of  the  North  and  the  developing  coun- 
tries of  the  South,  together  with  the  net- 
work of  economic  relations  that  link  them. 
It  constitutes  the  framework  in  which  the 
solidarity  we  seek  on  a  national  level  finds 
its  Intemational  expression.  Traditional 
Catholic  teaching  on  this  global  interde- 
pendence emphasizes  the  dignity  of  the 
hianan  person,  the  unity  of  the  human 
family,  the  universally  beneficial  purpKise  of 
the  goods  of  the  earth,  the  need  to  pursue 
the  intemational  common  good  as  well  as 
the  common  good  of  each  nation  and  the 
imperative  of  distributive  Justice.  The 
United  States  plays  a  leading  role  in  the 
intemational  economic  system:  and  we  are 
ooncemed  that  V&  relations  with  all  na- 
tions—Canada. Europe.  jKpan  and  our  other 


trading  partners,  as  well  as  the  socialist 
countries— reflect  this  teaching  and  be 
marked  by  fairness  and  mutual  respect. 

25t.  Nevertheless,  without  in  the  least  dis- 
counting the  importance  of  these  linkages, 
our  emphasis  on  the  preferential  option  for 
the  poor  moves  us  to  focus  our  attention 
maialy  on  U.S.  relations  with  the  Third 
World.  Unless  conscious  steps  are  taken 
toward  protecting  human  dignity  and  fos- 
tering human  solidarity  in  these  relation- 
ships, we  can  look  forward  to  increased  con- 
flict and  inequity,  threatening  the  fragile 
economies  of  these  relatively  poor  nations 
far  more  than  our  own  relatively  strong  one. 
Moreover,  equity  requires,  ^en  as  the  fact 
of  interdependence  becomes  more  apparent, 
that  the  quality  of  interdependence  be  im- 
proved in  order  to  eliminate  "the  scandal  of 
the  shocking  inequality  between  the  rich 
and  the  poor"  in  a  world  divided  ever  more 
sharply  between  them. 

25t.  Developing  countries,  moreover,  often 
perceive  themselves  more  as  dependent  on 
the  industrialized  countries,  especially  the 
United  States,  because  the  intemational 
system  itself,  as  well  as  the  way  the  United 
States  acts  in  it.  subordinates  them.  The 
prices  at  which  they  must  sell  their  com- 
modity exports  and  purchase  their  food  and 
manufactured  imports,  the  rates  of  interest 
they  must  pay  and  the  terms  they  must 
meet  to  borrow  money,  the  standards  of  eco- 
nomic behavior  of  foreign  investors,  the 
amounts  and  conditions  of  external  aid.  etc.. 
are  essentially  determined  by  the  industrial- 
ized world.  Moreover,  their  traditional  cul- 
tures are  increasingly  susceptible  to  the  ag- 
gressive cultural  penetration  of  Northern 
(especially  U.S.)  advertising  and  media  pro- 
gramming. The  developing  countries  are 
junior  partners  at  best. 

254.  The  basic  tenets  of  church  teaching 
take  on  a  new  moral  urgency  as  we  deepen 
our  understanding  of  how  disadvantaged 
large  numbers  of  people  and  nations  are  in 
this  interdependent  world.  Half  the  world's 
people,  nearly  2.5  billion,  live  in  countries 
where  the  annual  per  capita  income  is  $400 
or  less.  At  least  800  million  people  in  those 
countries  live  in  absolute  poverty,  "beneath 
any  rational  definition  of  human  decency." 
Nearly  half  a  billion  are  chronically  hungry, 
despite  abundant  harvests  worldwide.  Fif- 
teen out  of  every  100  children  born  in  those 
countries  die  before  the  age  of  5.  and  mil- 
lions of  the  survivors  are  physically  or  men- 
tally stunted.  No  aggregate  of  individual  ex- 
amples could  portray  adequately  the  appall- 
ing inequities  within  those  desperately  poor 
countries  and  between  them  and  our  own. 
And  their  misery  is  not  the  inevitable  result 
of  the  march  of  history  or  of  the  intrinsic 
nature  of  particular  cultures,  but  of  human 
decisions  and  human  institutions. 

256.  On  the  intemational  economic  scene 
three  main  sets  of  actors  warrant  particular 
attention:  individual  nations,  which  retain 
great  influence:  multilateral  institutions, 
which  channel  money,  power,  ideas  and  in- 
fluence: transnational  corporations  and 
banks,  which  have  grown  dramatically  in 
number,  size,  scope  and  strength  since 
World  War  II.  In  less  identifiable  ways 
trade  unions,  popular  movements,  private 
relief  and  development  agencies  and  region- 
al groupings  of  nations  also  affect  the 
global  economy.  The  interplay  among  all  of 
them  sets  the  context  for  policy  choices 
that  determine  whether  genuine  interde- 
pendence is  promoted  or  the  dependence  of 
the  disadvantaged  is  deepened. 

2M.  In  this  arena  where  fact  and  ethical 
challenges  intersect,  the  moral  task  is  to 


devise  rules  for  the  major  actors  that  will 
move  thtm  toward  a  Just  international 
order.  One  of  the  most  vexing  problems  is 
that  of  roconciling  the  transnational  corpo- 
rations' profit  orientation  with  the  common 
good  that  they,  along  with  governments  and 
their  mul|,ilateral  agencies,  are  supposed  to 
serve. 

257.  Thf  notion  of  interdependence  erases 
the  fading  line  between  domestic  and  for- 
eign policy.  Many  foreign-policy  decisions 
(for  example,  on  trade,  investment  and  im- 
migration) have  direct  and  substantial 
impact  on  domestic  constituencies  In  the 
United  States.  Similarly,  many  decisions 
thought  of  as  domestic  (for  example,  on 
farm  polcy,  interest  rates,  the  federal 
budget  or  the  deficit)  have  important  conse- 
quences fftr  other  countries.  This  increasing- 
ly recognized  link  of  domestic  and  foreign 
issues  poses  new  empirical  and  moral  ques- 
tions for  national  policy. 

2.  The  challenge  of  Catholic  iocial  teaching 

258.  Catholic  teaching  on  the  internation- 
al economic  order  recognizes  this  complex- 
ity, but  (toes  not  provide  specific  solutions. 
Rather,  we  seek  to  ensure  that  moral  con- 
siderations are  taken  into  account.  All  of 
the  elements  of  the  moral  perspective  we 
have  outlined  above  have  important  impli- 
cations f«r  intemational  relationships.  (1) 
The  demands  of  Christian  love  and  human 
solidarity  challenge  all  economic  actors  to 
choose  community  over  chaos.  They  require 
a  definition  of  political  community  that 
goes  beyctid  national  sovereignty  to  policies 
that  recognize  the  moral  bonds  among  all 
people.  (2)  Basic  justice  implies  that  all  peo- 
ples are  entitled  to  participate  in  the  in- 
creasingly interdependent  global  economy 
in  a  way  that  ensures  their  freedom  and  dig- 
nity. When  whole  communities  are  effec- 
tively left  out  or  exclude  form  equitable 
participation  in  the  intemational  order, 
basic  justice  is  violated.  We  want  a  world 
that  works  fairly  for  all.  (3)  Respect  for 
human  rights,  both  political  and  economic, 
implies  tbat  intemational  decisions,  institu- 
tions and  policies  must  t>e  shaped  by  values 
that  are  more  than  economic.  The  creation 
of  a  globg,!  order  in  which  these  rights  are 
secure  foy  all  must  be  a  prime  objective  for 
all  relevant  actors  on  the  international 
stage.  (4>  The  special  place  of  the  poor  in 
this  moral  perspective  means  that  meeting 
the  basic  needs  of  the  millions  of  deprived 
and  hungry  people  in  the  world  must  be  the 
No.  1  objective  of  intemational  policy. 

259.  These  perspectives  constitute  a  call 
for  fundvnental  reform  in  the  intemational 
economic  order.  Whether  the  problem  is 
preventing  war  and  building  peace  or  ad- 
dressing the  needs  of  the  poor.  Catholic 
teaching  emphasizes  not  only  the  individual 
conscienoe.  but  also  the  political,  legal  and 
economic  structures  through  which  policy  is 
determined  and  issues  are  adjudicated.  We 
do  not  seek  here  to  evaluate  the  various  pro- 
posals for  intemational  economic  reform  or 
deal  hert  with  economic  relations  between 
the  United  States  and  other  industrialized 
countries.  We  urge,  as  a  basic  and  overriding 
consideration,  that  both  empirical  and 
moral  evidence,  especially  the  precarious  sit- 
uation of  the  developing  countries,  c^ls  for 
the  renewal  of  the  dialogue  between  the  in- 
dustrialised countries  of  the  North  and  the 
developing  countries  of  the  South  with  the 
aim  of  reorganizing  intemational  economic 
relations  to  establish  greater  equity  and 
help  meet  the  basic  human  needs  of  the 
poor  majority. 
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260.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  the  preferential 
option  for  the  poor  is  the  central  priority 
for  policy  choice.  It  offers  a  unique  perspec- 
tive on  foreign  policy  in  whose  light  U.S.  re- 
lationships, especially  with  developing  coun- 
tries, can  be  reassessed.  Standard  foreign- 
policy  analysis  deals  with  calculations  of 
power  and  definitions  of  national  interest: 
but  the  poor  are,  by  definition,  not  power- 
ful. If  we  are  to  give  appropriate  weight  to 
their  concerns,  their  needs  and  their  inter- 
ests, we  have  to  go  beyond  economic  gain  or 
national  security  as  a  starting  point  for  the 
policy  dialogue.  We  want  to  stand  with  the 
poor  everywhere,  and  we  believe  that  rela- 
tions between  the  United  States  and  devel- 
oping nations  should  be  determined  in  the 
first  place  by  a  concern  for  basic  human 
needs  and  respect  for  cultural  traditions. 

3.  The  role  of  the  United  States  in  the  global 
economy:  Constructive  choices 

261.  As  we  noted  in  "The  Challenge  of 
Peace."  recent  popes  have  strongly  support- 
ed the  United  Nations  as  a  crucial  step  for- 
ward in  the  development  and  organization 
of  the  human  community:  we  share  their 
regret  that  no  intemational  political  entity 
now  exists  with  the  responsibility  and  power 
to  promote  the  global  common  good,  and  we 
urge  the  United  States  to  support  U.N.  ef- 
forts to  move  in  that  direction.  Building  a 
Just  world  economic  order  in  the  absence  of 
such  an  authority  demands  that  national 
governments  promote  public  policies  that 
increase  the  ability  of  poor  nations  and  mar- 
ginalized people  to  participate  in  the  global 
economy.  Because  no  other  nation's  eco- 
nomic power  yet  matches  ours,  we  believe 
that  this  responsibility  pertains  especially 
to  the  United  States:  but  it  must  be  carried 
out  in  cooperation  with  other  industrialized 
countries  as  in  the  case  of  halting  the  rise  of 
the  dollar.  This  is  yet  another  evidence  of 
the  fact  of  interdependence.  Joint  action 
toward  these  goals  not  only  promotes  jus- 
tice and  reduces  misery  in  the  Third  World, 
but  is  in  the  interest  of  the  United  States 
and  other  industrialized  nations. 

262.  Yet  in  recent  years  U.S.  policy  toward 
development  in  the  Third  World  has 
become  increasingly  one  of  selective  assist- 
ance based  on  an  East-West  assessment  of 
North-South  problems  at  the  expense  of 
basic  human  needs  and  economic  develop- 
ment. Such  a  view  makes  national  security 
the  central  policy  principle.  Developing 
countries  have  become  largely  testing 
grounds  In  the  E^t-West  struggle:  they 
seem  to  have  meaning  or  value  mainly  in 
terms  of  this  larger  geopolitical  calculus. 
The  result  is  that  issues  of  human  need  and 
economic  development  take  second  place  to 
the  iMlitical-strategic  argument.  This  tend- 
ency must  be  resisted. 

263.  Moreover.  U.S.  performance  in  North - 
South  negotiations  often  casts  in  the  role  of 
resisting  developing-country  proposals  with- 
out advancing  realistic  ones  of  our  own. 
North-South  dialogue  is  bound  to  be  com- 
plex, protracted  and  filled  with  symbolic 
and  often  unrealistic  demands,  but  the  situ- 
ation has  now  reached  the  point  where  the 
rest  of  the  world  expects  the  United  States 
to  assume  a  reluctant,  adversarial  posture  in 
such  discussions.  The  U.S.  approach  to  the 
developing  countries  needs  urgently  to  be 
changed:  a  country  as  large,  rich  and  power- 
ful as  ours  has  a  moral  obligation  to  lead  in 
helping  to  reduce  poverty  in  the  Third 
World. 

264.  We  believe  that  U.S.  policy  toward 
the  developing  world  should  reflect  our  tra- 
ditional regard  for  human  rights  and  our 
concern   for  social   progress.   In  economic 


policy,  as  we  noted  in  our  pastoral  letter  on 
nuclear  war.  the  major  intemational  eco- 
nomic relationships  of  aid.  trade,  finance 
and  investment  are  interdependent  among 
themselves  and  Illustrate  the  range  of  inter- 
dependence issues  facing  VS.  policy.  All 
three  of  the  major  economic  factors  are 
active  in  all  these  relationships.  Each  rela- 
tionship offers  us  the  possibility  of  substan- 
tial, positive  movement  toward  Increasing 
social  justice  in  the  developing  world:  in 
each,  regrettably,  we  fall  short.  It  is  urgent 
that  immediate  steps  be  taken  to  correct  the 
deficiencies. 

265.  a.  Development  Assistance:  The  offi- 
cial development  assistance  that  the  indus- 
trialized and  the  oil-producing  countries 
provide  the  Third  World  in  the  form  of 
grants,  low-interest  long-term  loans,  com- 
modities and  technical  assistance  is  a  signifi- 
cant contribution  to  their  development.  Al- 
though the  aimual  share  of  U.S.  gross  na- 
tional product  devoted  to  foreign  aid  is  now 
less  than  one-tenth  of  that  of  the  Marshall 
Plan,  which  helped  rebuild  devastated  but 
advanced  European  economies,  we  remain 
the  largest  donor  country.  We  still  play  a 
central  role  in  these  resource  transfers,  but 
we  no  longer  set  an  example  for  other 
donors.  We  lag  proportionately  behind  most 
other  industrial  nations  in  providing  re- 
sources and  seem  to  care  less  than  before 
about  development  in  the  Third  World.  Our 
bilateral  aid  has  become  increasingly  milita- 
rized and  security  related,  and  our  contribu- 
tions to  multilateral  agencies  have  been  re- 
duced in  recent  years.  Not  all  of  these 
changes  are  justifiable.  The  projects  of  the 
Intemational  Development  Agency,  for  ex- 
ample, seem  to  be  worthy  of  support. 

266.  This  is  a  grave  distortion  of  the  prior- 
ity that  development  assistance  should  com- 
mand. We  are  dismayed  that  the  United 
States,  once  the  pioneer  in  foreign  aid,  is 
almost  last  among  the  17  industrialized  na- 
tions in  the  Organization  for  Economic  Co- 
operation and  Development  in  percentage 
of  gross  national  product  devoted  to  aid.  Re- 
duction of  the  U.S.  contribution  to  multilat- 
eral development  institutions  is  particularly 
regrettable,  because  these  institutions  are 
often  better  able  than  the  bilateral  agencies 
to  focus  on  the  poor  and  reduce  dependency 
in  developing  countries.  This  is  also  an  area 
in  which,  in  the  past,  our  leadership  and  ex- 
ample have  had  great  influence.  A  more  af- 
firmative U.S.  role  in  these  institutions, 
which  we  took  the  lead  in  creating,  could 
improve  their  performance,  send  an  encour- 
aging signal  of  U.S.  intentions  and  help 
reopen  the  dialogue  on  the  growing  poverty 
and  dependency  of  the  Third  World. 

267.  b.  Trade:  Trade  continues  to  be  a  cen- 
tral component  of  international  economic 
relations.  It  contributed  in  a  major  way  to 
the  rapid  economic  growth  of  many  develop- 
ing countries  in  the  1960s  and  1970s  and  will 
probably  continue  to  do  so,  though  at  a 
slower  rate.  The  preferential  option  for  the 
poor  does  not,  by  itself,  yield  a  trade  policy: 
but  it  does  provide  a  frame  of  reference.  In 
particular,  an  equitable  trading  system  that 
will  help  the  poor  should  allocate  its  bene- 
fits fairly  and  ensure  that  exports  from  de- 
veloping countries  receive  fair  prices 
reached  by  agreement  among  all  trading 
partners.  Developing  nations  have  a  right  to 
receive  a  fair  price  for  their  raw  materials 
that  allows  for  a  reasonable  degree  of  profit. 

268.  Trade  policy  illustrates  the  conflict- 
ing pressures  that  interdependence  can  gen- 
erate: claims  of  injustice  from  developing 
countries  denied  market  access  are  coun- 
tered by  claims  or  injustice  in  the  domestic 


economies  of  Industrialized  countries  when 
jobs  are  threatened  and  incomes  faU.  Agri- 
cultural trade  and  a  few  industrial  sectors 
present  particularly  acute  examples  of  this. 

269.  We  believe  the  ethical  norms  we  have 
applied  to  domestic  economic  questions  are 
equally  valid  here.  As  in  other  economic 
matters,  the  basic  questions  are:  Who  bene- 
fits from  the  particular  policy  measure? 
How  can  any  benefit  or  adverse  impact  be 
equitably  shared?  We  need  to  examine,  for 
example,  the  extent  to  which  the  success  in 
the  U.S.  market  of  certain  imports  is  de- 
rived from  exploitative  labor  conditions  in 
the  exporting  country,  conditions  that  is 
some  cases  have  attracted  the  investment  in 
the  first  place.  The  United  SUtes  should  do 
all  it  can  to  ensure  that  the  trading  system 
treats  the  poorest  segments  of  developing 
countries'  societies  fairly  and  does  not  lead 
to  human  rights  violations.  In  particular  the 
United  States  should  seek  effective  special 
measures  under  the  General  Agreement  on 
Tariffs  and  Trade  to  benefit  the  poorest 
countries. 

270.  At  the  same  time.  U.S.  workers  and 
their  families  hurt  by  the  operation  of  the 
trading  system  must  be  helped  through 
training  and  other  measures  to  adjust  to 
changes  that  advanced  development  and  de- 
crease poverty  in  the  Third  World.  This  is  a 
very  serious,  immediate  and  intensifying 
problem.  In  our  judgment,  adjustment-as- 
sistance programs  in  the  United  States  have 
been  poorly  designed  and  administered  and 
inadequately  funded.  A  society  and  an  econ- 
omy such  as  ours  can  better  adjust  to  trade 
dislocations  than  can  poverty-ridden  devel- 
oping countries. 

271.  c.  Finance:  Aid  and  trade  policies 
alone,  however  enlightened,  do  not  consti- 
tute a  sufficient  approach  to  the  developing 
countries:  they  must  also  be  looked  at  in 
conjunction  with  intemational  finance  and 
investment.  The  debtor-creditor  relation- 
ship well  exemplifies  both  the  interdepend- 
ence of  the  intemational  economic  order 
and  its  asymmetrical  character,  i.e.,  the  de- 
pendence of  the  developing  countries.  The 
aggregate  external  debt  of  the  developing 
countries  now  approaches  SI  trillion,  more 
tlian  one-third  of  their  combined  gross  na- 
tional product:  this  total  doubled  between 
1979  and  1984.  and  continues  to  rise.  On  av- 
erage, the  first  20  percent  of  export  earn- 
ings goes  to  service  that  debt  without  sig- 
nificantly reducing  the  principal:  in  some 
countries  debt  service  is  nearly  100  percent 
of  such  earnings,  leaving  scant  resources 
available  for  the  countries'  development 
programs. 

272.  The  roots  of  this  very  complex  debt 
crisis  are  both  historic  and  systemic.  His- 
torically, the  three  major  economic  actors 
share  the  responsibility  for  the  present  dif- 
ficulty because  of  decisions  made  and  ac- 
tions taken  during  ^he  1970s  and  1980s.  In 
1972  the  Soviet  Union  purchased  the  entire 
U.S.  grain  surplus,  and  grain  prices  trebled. 
Between  1973  smd  1979,  the  Organization  of 
Petroleum  Exporting  Countries  raised  the 
price  of  oil  eightfold  and  thereafter  deposit- 
ed most  of  the  profits  in  commercial  banks 
in  the  North.  In  order  to  profit  from  the  in- 
terest-rate spread  on  these  deposits,  the 
banks  pushed  larger  and  larger  loans  on 
eager  Third  World  borrowers  needing  funds 
to  purchase  more  and  more  expensive  oil.  A 
second  doubling  of  oil  prices  in  1979  forced 
many  of  these  countries  to  refinance  their 
loans  and  borrow  more  money  at  escalating 
interest  rates.  A  global  recession  begirming 
in  1979  caused  the  prices  of  Third  World 
export  commodities  to  fall  and  thus  reduced 
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for  long-term  agricultural  and  food-system 
development  in  the  nations  now  caught  in 


steps  to  promote  and  sustain  development 
and  economic  growth — streamline  bureauc- 


to  pursue  Justice  and  peace  on  a  global 
scale,  we  call  for  a  VS.  intemational  eoo- 
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TtZ.  The  global  lystem  of  finance,  devel- 
opment and  trade  established  by  the  Bret- 
ton  Woods  Conference  in  1944— the  World 
Bank,  the  Inteniatlonal  Monetary  Fund  and 
the  OATT— was  created  by  the  North  to 
prevent  a  recurrence  of  the  economic  prob- 
lems that  were  perceived  to  have  led  to 
World  War  II.  Forty  years  later  that  system 
seems  incapable,  without  basic  changes,  of 
helping  the  debtor  countries— which  had  no 
part  in  its  creation— manage  their  Increas- 
ingly untenable  debt  situation  effectively 
and  equitably.  The  World  Bank,  largest  of 
these  institutkna.  has  been  engaged  primar- 
ily In  lending  for  specific  projects  rather 
than  for  general  economic  health.  The  IMF 
was  intended  to  be  short-term  lender  that 
would  help  out  with  temporary  balance-of- 
payments  or  cash-flow  problems:  but  in  the 
current  situation  it  has  come  to  the  fore  as 
a  monitor  of  commercial  financial  transac- 
tions and  an  evaluator  of  debtors'  creditwor- 
thiness—and  therefore  the  key  institution 
for  resolving  these  problems.  The  GATT. 
which  is  not  an  institution,  had  been  largely 
supplanted  as  trad*  monitor  for  the  devel- 
oping countries  by  the  U.N.  Conference  on 
Trade  and  Development,  in  which  the  latter 
have  more  confidence. 

374.  This  crisis,  however,  goes  beyond  the 
system;  It  affects  people.  It  afflicts  and  op- 
presses 'large  numbers  of  people  who  are  al- 
ready severely  disadvantaged.  That  is  the 
y^"***!'  It  is  the  poorest  people  who  suffer 
most  from  the  austerity  measures  required 
when  a  country  seeks  the  IMF  "seal  of  ap- 
proval" which  establishes  its  creditworthi- 
ness for  a  commercial  loan  (or  perhaps  an 
external  aid  program).  It  is  these  same 
people  who  suffer  most  when  commodity 
prices  fall,  when  food  cannot  be  imported  or 
they  cannot  buy  it.  and  when  natural  disas- 
ters occur.  0\ir  commitment  to  the  prefer- 
ential option  for  the  poor  does  not  permit 
us  to  remain  silent  in  these  circumstances. 
Ways  must  be  found  to  meet  the  immediate 
emergency— moratorium  on  payments,  con- 
version of  some  dollar-denominated  debt 
into  local-currency  debt,  creditors'  accepting 
a  share  of  the  burden  by  partially  writing 
down  selected  loans,  capitalizing  interest  or 
perhaps  outright  cancellation. 

275.  The  poorest  countries,  especially 
those  in  sub-Saharan  Africa  which  are  least 
developed,  most  afflicted  by  hunger  and 
malnutrition,  and  most  vulnerable  to  com- 
modity-price declines,  are  in  extremely  per- 
ilous circumstances.  Although  their  aggre- 
gate debt  of  more  than  $100  billion  (much 
of  it  owed  to  multilateral  institutions)  is 
about  one-quarter  that  of  Latin  America. 
their  collateral  (oil,  minerals,  manufactur- 
ers, grain,  etc.)  is  much  less  adequate,  their 
ability  to  service  external  debt  much  weaker 
and  the  possibility  of  their  rescheduling  it 
very  small.  For  low-income  countries  like 
these,  the  moat  useful  inunediate  remedies 
are  longer  payment  periods,  lower  interest 
rates  and  modification  of  IMF  adjustment 
requirements  that  exacerbate  the  already 
straitened  circumstances  of  the  poor.  Espe- 
cially helpful  for  some  African  countries 
would  be  cancellation  of  debts  owned  to  gov- 
ernments, a  step  already  taken  by  some 
creditor  nations. 

276.  Better-off  debtor  coimtries  also  need 
to  be  able  to  adjust  their  debts  without  pe- 
nmiMng  the  poor.  Although  the  final  policy 
decisions  about  the  allocation  of  adjustment 
costs  belong  to  the  debtor  government,  in- 
ternal equity  considerations  should  be  taken 


Into  account  in  determining  the  conditions 
of  debt  rescheduling  and  additional  lending: 
for  example,  wage  reductions  should  not  be 
mandated,  basic  public  services  to  the  poor 
should  not  be  cut  and  measures  should  be 
required  to  reduce  the  flight  of  capital. 
Since  this  debt  problem,  like  most  others,  is 
systemic,  a  case-by-case  approach  is  not  suf- 
ficient: Lending  policies  and  exchange-rate 
considerations  are  not  only  economic  ques- 
tions, but  are  thoroughly  and  intensely  po- 
litical. 

217.  Beyond  all  this,  the  growing  external 
debt  that  has  become  the  overarching  eco- 
nomic problem  of  the  Third  World  also  re- 
quires systemic  change  to  iJrovide  immedi- 
ate relief  and  to  prevent  recurrence.  The 
Bretton  Woods  institutions  do  not  adequate- 
ly represent  Third  World  debtors,  and  their 
polfcies  are  not  dealing  effectively  with 
problems  affecting  those  nations.  These  in- 
stitutions need  to  be  substantially  reformed 
and  their  policies  reviewed  at  the  same  time 
that  the  immediate  problem  of  Third  World 
debt  is  being  dealt  with.  The  United  States 
should  promote,  support  and  participate 
fully  in  such  reforms  and  reviews.  Such  a 
role  is  not  only  morsdly  right,  but  is  in  the 
economic  interest  of  the  United  States; 
more  than  a  third  of  this  debt  is  owed  to 
U.S.  banks.  The  viability  of  the  internation- 
al banking  system  (and  of  those  U.S.  banks) 
depends  in  part  of  the  ability  of  debtor 
countries  to  manage  those  debts.  Stubborn 
insistence  on  full  repayment  could  force 
them  to  default— which  would  lead  to  eco- 
nomic losses  in  the  United  States.  In  this 
connection  we  should  not  overlook  the 
impact  of  U.S.  budget  and  trade  deficits  on 
interest  rates.  These  high  interest  ^ates  ex- 
acerbate the  already-difficult  debt  situation. 
Th<y  also  attract  capital  away  from  invest- 
ment in  economic  develop  in  Third  World 
countries. 

278.  d.  Foreign  Private  Investment:  Al- 
though direct  private  investment  in  the  de- 
veloping countries  by  U.S.-based  transna- 
tional corporations  has  declined  in  recent 
years,  it  still  amounts  to  about  $60  billion 
and  accounts  for  sizable  annual  transfers. 
Such  investment  in  developing  countries 
should  be  increased,  consistent  with  the 
host  country's  development  goals  and  with 
benefits  equitably  distributed.  Particular  ef- 
forts should  be  made  to  encourage  invest- 
ments by  medium-sized  and  small  compa- 
nies, as  well  as  to  joint  ventures,  which  may 
be  more  appropriate  to  the  developing  coun- 
try's situation.  For  the  foreseeable  future, 
however,  private  investment  will  probably 
not  meet  the  infrastructural  needs  of  the 
poorest  countries— roads,  transportation, 
communications,  education,  health,  etc.— 
since  these  do  not  generally  show  profits 
and  therefore  do  not  attract  private  capital. 
Yet  without  this  infrastructure,  no  real  eco- 
nomic growth  can  take  place. 

279.  Direct  foreign  investment,  risky 
though  it  may  be  for  both  the  investing  cor- 
poration and  the  developing  country,  can 
provide  needed  capital,  technology  and 
managerial  expertise.  Care  must  be  taken 
lest  such  investment  create  or  perpetuate 
dependency,  harming  especially  those  at  the 
bottom  of  the  economic  ladder.  Investments 
that  sustain  or  worsen  inequities  in  a  devel- 
oping country,  that  help  to  maintain  op- 
pressive elites  in  power  or  that  increase  food 
dependency  by  encouraging  cash  cropping 
for  export  at  the  expense  of  local  needs 
should  be  discouraged.  Foreign  Investors,  at- 
tracted by  low  wage  rates  in  less-developed 
countries,  should  consider  both  the  poten- 
tial loss  of  Jobs  in  the  home  country  and  the 
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potential  exploitation  of  workers  in  the  host 
country.  Both  the  products  and  the  technol- 
ogies of  lihe  investing  firms  should  be  appro- 
priate to  the  developing  country,  neither  ca- 
tering Just  to  a  small  number  of  high- 
income  oonsumers  nor  establishing  capital- 
intensive  processes  that  displace  labor,  espe- 
cially in  the  agricultural  sector. 

280.  Such  inequitable  results,  however,  are 
not  necessary  consequences  of  transnational 
corporate  activity.  Corporations  can  contrib- 
ute to  development  by  attracting  and  train- 
ing high<»liber  managers  and  other  person- 
nel, by  helping  organize  effective  marketing 
systems,  by  generating  additional  capital,  by 
introduckig  or  reinforcing  financial  account- 
ability and  by  sharing  the  knowledge  gained 
from  their  own  research  and  development 
activities.  Although  the  ability  of  the  corpo- 
rations lx>  plan,  operate  and  communicate 
across  national  borders  without  concern  for 
domestic  considerations  makes  it  harder  for 
governments  to  direct  their  activities  toward 
the  comtnon  good,  the  effort  should  be 
made;  the  Christian  ethic  is  incompatible 
with  a  primary  or  exclusive  foucs  on  maxi- 
mization of  profit.  We  strongly  urge  U.S. 
and  international  support  of  efforts  to  de- 
velop a  cDde  of  conduct  for  foreign  corpora- 
tions that  recognizes  their  quasi-public 
character  and  encourages  both  development 
and  the  equitable  distribution  of  their  bene- 
fits. Transnational  corporations  should  be 
required  to  adopt  such  a  code  and  to  con- 
form their  behavior  to  its  provisions. 

281.  e.  The  World  Food  Problem— A  Spe- 
cial Urgency:  These  four  resource-transfer 
channels— aid.  trade,  finance  and  invest- 
ment—intersect and  overlap  in  all  economic 
areas,  but  in  none  more  clearly  than  in  the 
international  iooA  system.  The  largest 
single  segment  of  development-assistance 
support  goes  to  the  agricultural  sector  and 
to  food  aid  for  short-term  emergencies  and 
vulnerable  groups;  food  constitutes  one  of 
the  most  critical  trade  sectors;  developing 
countries  have  borrowed  extensively  in  the 
international  capital  markets  to  finance 
food  imports;  and  a  substantial  portion  of 
direct  private  investment  flows  into  the  ag- 
ricultural sector. 

282.  The  development  of  U.S.  agriculture 
has  moved  the  United  States  into  a  domi- 
nant position  in  the  international  food 
system.  The  best  way  to  meet  the  responsi- 
bilities this  dominance  entails  is  to  design 
and  implement  a  U.S.  food  and  agriculture 
policy  that  contributes  to  increased  food  se- 
curity—iihat  is,  access  by  everyone  to  an 
adequate  diet.  A  world  with  nearly  half  a 
billion  hungry  people  is  not  one  in  which 
food  security  has  been  achieved.  The  prob- 
lem of  hfunger  has  a  special  significance  for 
those  who  read  the  Scriptures  and  profess 
the  Christian  faith.  From  the  Lord's  com- 
mand to  feed  the  hungry,  to  the  eucharist 
we  celetrate  as  the  bread  of  life,  the  fabric 
of  our  faith  demands  that  we  be  creatively 
engaged  in  sharing  the  food  that  sustains 
life.  There  is  no  more  basic  human  need. 
The  gospel  imjjerative  takes  on  new  urgency 
in  a  world  of  abundant  harvests  where  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  people  face  starvation. 
Relief  and  prevention  of  their  hunger 
cannot  l»e  left  to  the  arithmetic  of  the  mar- 
ketplaca 

283.  The  chronic  hunger  of  those  who  live 
literally  from  day  to  day  is  one  symptom  of 
the  underlying  problem  of  poverty;  relieving 
and  preventing  hunger  is  part  of  a  larger  co- 
ordinated strategy  to  attack  poverty  itself. 
People  must  be  enabled  either  to  grow  or  to 
buy  the  food  they  need  without  depending 
on  an  indefinite  dole;  there  is  no  substitute 


for  long-term  agricultural  and  food-system 
development  in  the  nations  now  caught  in 
the  grip  of  hunger  and  starvation.  Most  au- 
thorities agree  that  the  key  to  this  develop- 
ment is  the  small  farmers,  most  of  whom 
are  prevented  from  participating  in  the  food 
system  by  the  lack  of  a  market  incentive  re- 
sulting from  the  poverty  of  the  bulk  of  the 
populations  and  by  the  lack  of  access  to  pro- 
ductive agricultural  inputs,  especially  land, 
resulting  mainly  from  their  own  poverty.  In 
these  poor,  food-deficit  countries,  no  less 
than  in  our  own,  the  small  family  farm  de- 
serves support  and  protection. 

284.  But  recognizing  the  long-term  prob- 
lem does  not  dissolve  the  short-term  obliga- 
tion of  the  world's  nujor  food-exporting 
nation  to  provide  f<x>d  aid  sufficient  to  meet 
the  nutritional  needs  of  poor  people  and  to 
provide  it  not  simply  to  dispose  of  surpluses 
but  in  a  way  that  does  not  discourage  local 
food  production.  There  can  be  no  successful 
solution  to  the  problem  of  hunger  in  the 
world  without  U.S.  participation  in  a  coop- 
erative effort  that  simultaneously  increases 
food  aid  and  launches  a  long-term  program 
to  help  develop  food  self-reliance  in  food- 
deficit  developing  countries. 

285.  Hunger  is  often  seen  as  t>eing  linked 
with  the  problem  of  population  growth,  as 
effect  to  cause.  While  this  relationship  is 
sometimes  presented  in  oversimplified  fash- 
ion, we  cannot  fail  to  recognize  that  the 
earth's  resources  are  finite  and  that  popula- 
tion grows  rapidly.  Whether  the  world  can 
provide  a  truly  human  life  for  twice  as 
many  people  or  more  as  now  live  in  it  (many 
of  whose  lives  are  sadly  deficient  today)  is  a 
matter  of  urgent  concern  that  cannot  lie  ig- 
nored. 

286.  Although  we  do  not  believe  that 
people  are  poor  and  hungry  primarily  be- 
cause they  have  large  families,  the  church 
fully  supports  the  need  for  all  to  exercise  re- 
sponsible parenthood.  Family  size  is  heavily 
dependent  on  levels  of  economic  develop- 
ment, education,  respect  for  women,  avail- 
ability of  health  care  and  the  cultural  tradi- 
tions of  communities.  Therefore,  in  dealing 
with  population  growth  we  strongly  favor 
efforts  to  address  these  social  and  economic 
concerns. 

287.  Population  policies  must  be  designed 
as  part  of  an  overall  strategy  of  integral 
human  development.  They  must  respect  the 
freedom  of  parents  and  avoid  coercion.  As 
Pope  Paul  VI  has  said  concerning  popula- 
tion policies: 

"It  is  true  that  too  frequently  an  acceler- 
ated demographic  increase  adds  its  own  dif- 
ficulties to  the  problems  of  development: 
The  size  of  the  population  increases  more 
rapidly  than  available  resources,  and  things 
are  found  to  have  reached  apparently  an 
impasse.  From  that  moment  the  temptation 
is  great  to  check  the  demographic  increase 
by  means  of  radic^  measures.  It  is  certain 
that  public  authorities  can  intervene,  within 
the  limit  of  their  competence,  by  favoring 
the  availability  of  appropriate  information 
and  by  adopting  suitable  measures,  provided 
that  these  be  in  conformity  with  the  moral 
law  and  that  they  respect  the  rightful  free- 
dom of  married  couples.  Where  the  inalien- 
able right  to  marriage  and  procreation  is 
lacking,  human  dignity  has  ceased  to  exist." 
4.  U.S.  responsibility  for  reform  in  the 
international  economic  system 

288.  The  United  States  cannot  be  the  sole 
savior  of  the  developing  world  nor  are  Third 
World  countries  entirely  innocent  with  re- 
spect to  their  own  failures  or  totally  help- 
less to  achieve  their  own  destinies.  Many  of 
these  countries  will  need  to  initiate  positive 


steps  to  promote  and  sustain  development 
and  economic  growth— streamline  bureauc- 
racies, account  for  funds,  plan  reasonable 
programs  and  take  further  steps  toward  em- 
powering their  people.  Progress  toward  de- 
velopment will  surely  require  them  to  take 
some  tough  remedial  measures  as  well:  Pre- 
vent the  flight  of  capital,  reduce  borrowing, 
mcxlify  price  discrimination  against  rural 
areas,  eliminate  corruption  in  the  use  of 
funds  and  other  resources,  and  curtail 
spending  on  inefficient  public  enterprises. 
The  pervasive  U.S.  presence  in  many  parts 
of  our  interdependent  world,  however,  also 
creates  a  responsibility  for  us  to  increase 
the  use  of  U.S.  economic  power— not  Just 
aid- in  the  service  of  human  dignity  and 
human  rights,  both  political  and  economic. 

289.  In  particular,  as  we  noted  in  our  earli- 
er letter.  "The  Challenge  of  Peace,"  the 
contrast  between  expenditures  on  arma- 
ments and  on  development  reflects  a  shift 
in  priorities  from  meeting  human  needs  to 
promoting  "national  security"  and  repre- 
sents a  massive  distortion  of  resource  alloca- 
tions. In  1982,  for  example,  the  military  ex- 
penditures of  the  industrialized  countries 
were  17  times  larger  than  their  foreign  as- 
sistance: in  1985  the  United  States  alone 
budgeted  more  than  20  times  as  much  for 
defense  as  for  foreign  assistance,  and  nearly 
two-thirds  of  the  latter  took  the  form  of 
military  assistance  (including  subsidized 
arms  sales)  or  went  to  countries  because  of 
their  perceived  strategic  value  to  the  United 
States.  Rather  than  promoting  U.S.  Arms 
sales,  especially  to  countries  that  cannot 
afford  them,  we  should  be  campaigning  for 
an  international  agreement  to  reduce  this 
lethal  trade. 

290.  In  short,  the  international  economic 
order,  life  many  aspects  of  our  own  econo- 
my, is  in  crisis:  the  gap  between  rich  and 
poor  countries  and  between  rich  and  poor 
people  within  countries  is  widening.  The 
United  States  represents  the  most  powerful 
single  factor  in  the  international  economic 
equation.  But  even  as  we  speak  of  crisis,  we 
see  an  opportunity  for  the  United  States  to 
launch  a  worldwide  campaign  for  justice 
and  economic  rights  to  match  the  still  in- 
complete, but  encouraging,  political  democ- 
racy we  have  achieved  in  the  United  States 
with  so  much  pain  and  sacrifice. 

291.  To  restructure  the  international 
order  along  lines  of  greater  equity  and  par- 
ticipation and  apply  the  preferential  option 
for  the  poor  to  international  economic  activ- 
ity will  require  sacrifices  of  at  least  the 
scope  of  those  we  have  made  over  the  years 
in  building  our  own  nation.  We  need  to  call 
again  upon  the  qualities  of  leadership  and 
vision  that  have  marked  our  history  when 
crucial  choices  were  demanded.  As  Pope 
John  Paul  II  said  during  his  1979  visit  to 
the  United  States,  "America,  which  in  the 
past  decades  has  demonstrated  goodness 
and  generosity  in  providng  food  for  the 
hungry  of  the  world,  will,  I  am  sure,  be  able 
to  match  this  generosity  with  an  equally 
convincing  contribution  to  the  establishing 
of  %  world  order  that  will  create  the  neces- 
sary economic  and  trade  conditions  for  a 
more  just  relationship  between  all  the  na- 
tions of  the  world." 

292.  We  share  his  conviction  that  most  of 
the  policy  issues  generally  called  economic 
are,  at  root,  moral  and  therefore  require  the 
application  of  moral  principles  derived  from 
the  Scriptures  and  from  the  evolving  social 
teaching  of  the  church  and  other  traditions. 
We  also  recognize  that  we  are  dealing  here 
with  sensitive  international  issues  that  cross 
national  boundaries.  Nevertheless,  in  order 


to  pursue  Justice  and  peace  on  a  global 
scale,  we  call  for  a  U.S.  International  eeo- 
nomic  policy  designated  to  empower  people 
everywhere  and  enable  them  to  continue  to 
develop  a  sense  of  their  own  worth,  improve 
the  quality  of  their  lives  and  ensure  that 
the  t>enefits  of  economic  growth  are  shared 
equitably. 

E.  (X>NCLUSION 

293.  None  of  the  issues  we  have  addressed 
in  this  chapter  can  be  dealt  with  in  isola- 
tion. They  are  interconnected,  and  their  res- 
olution requires  difficult  trade-offs  among 
competing  interests  and  values.  The  chang- 
ing international  economy,  for  example, 
greatly  influences  efforts  to  achieve  full  em- 
ployment in  the  United  States  and  to  main- 
tain a  healthy  farm  sector.  Similarly,  as  we 
have  noted,  policies  and  programs  to  reduce 
unemployment  and  poverty  must  not  ignore 
a  potential  inflationary  impact.  These  com- 
plexities and  trade-offs  are  real  and  must  be 
confronted,  but  they  are  not  an  excuse  for 
inaction.  They  should  not  paralyze  us  in  our 
search  for  a  more  Just  economy. 

294.  Many  of  the  reforms  we  have  suggest- 
ed in  this  chapter  would  be  expensive.  At  a 
time  when  the  United  States  has  large 
annual  deficits  some  might  (»nsider  these 
costs  too  high.  But  this  discussion  must  be 
set  in  the  context  of  how  our  resources  are 
allocated  and  the  immense  human  and 
social  costs  of  failure  to  act  on  these  press- 
ing problems.  We  believe  that  the  question 
of  providing  adequate  revenues  to  meet  the 
needs  of  our  nation  must  be  faced  squarely 
and  realistically.  Reforms  in  the  tax  code 
which  close  loopholes  and  generate  new  rev- 
enues, for  example,  are  among  the  steps 
that  need  to  be  examined  in  order  to  devel- 
op a  federal  budget  that  is  both  fiscally 
sound  and  s(x:ially  responsible.  The  cost  of 
meeting  our  social  needs  must  also  be 
weighed  against  the  $300  billion  a  year  allo- 
cated for  military  purposes.  Although  some 
of  these  expenditures  are  necessary  for  the 
defense  of  the  nation,  some  elements  of  the 
military  budget  are  both  wasteful  and  dan- 
gerous for  world  peace.  Careful  reductions 
should  t>e  made  in  these  areas  in  order  to 
free  up  funds  for  social  and  economic  re- 
forms. In  the  end,  the  question  is  not 
whether  the  United  States  can  provide  the 
necessary  funds  to  meet  our  social  needs, 
but  whether  we  have  the  political  will  to  do 
so. 

Chapter  4.  A  New  AMiaiiCAN  Expekiment: 
Partnership  por  the  Public  Good 

295.  For  over  200  years  the  United  States 
has  been  engaged  in  a  bold  experiment  in 
democracy.  The  founders  of  the  nation  set 
out  to  establish  justice,  promote  the  general 
welfare  and  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty 
for  themselves  and  their  posterity.  Those 
who  live  in  this  land  today  are  the  benefici- 
aries of  this  great  venture.  Our  review  of 
some  of  the  most  pressing  problems  in  eco- 
nomic life  today  shows,  however,  that  this 
undertaking  is  not  yet  complete.  Justice  for 
all  remains  an  aspiration:  a  fair  share  in  the 
general  welfare  is  denied  to  many.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  particular  policy  recommenda- 
tions made  above,  a  long-term  and  more 
fundamental  response  is  needed.  This  will 
call  for  an  imaginative  vision  of  the  future 
that  can  help  shape  economic  arrangements 
in  creative  new  ways.  We  now  want  to  pro- 
pose some  elements  of  such  a  vision  and  sev- 
eral innovations  in  economic  structures  that 
can  contribute  to  making  this  vision  a  reali- 
ty. 

296.  Completing  the  unfinished  business 
of  the  American  experiment  will  call  for 
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and  advocacy  groups,  community-develop- 
ment corporations  and  many  other  bodies. 
All  these  srouos  can  olav  a  crucial  role  in 


314.  The  principle  of  subsidiarity  calls  for 
govertmtent  intervention  when  small  or  in- 
termediate groups  in  society  are  unable  or 


318.  First,  in  an  advanced  Industrial  econ- 
omy like  ours,  all  parts  of  society,  Indudinc 
government,  must  cooDerate  in  formtnv  na- 
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fofflu  of  coopenUon  and  partnerahip 
I  whose  dally  mwtti  la  the  source 
of  tlio  |«ui>«ilty  and  Juatloe  of  the  nation. 
The  Ttaltad  8Ut«a  pridea  itaelf  on  both  Its 
OMBPctHHc  mam  of  InitiaUve  and  Its  spirit 
of  tMBVork.  Today  a  greater  spirit  of  part- 
nerahip and  teamwork  is  needed:  competi- 
tion alone  wUl  not  do  the  Job.  It  has  too 
many  nesatlve  eonaequenoes  for  family  life. 
the  eoooomically  vulnerable  and  the  envi- 
raaoMnt.  Only  a  renewed  commitment  by 
all  to  the  m^^""^  good  can  deal  creatively 
with  the  reaUtlea  of  International  interde- 
pwidanne  iuki  fcnnomir  dislocations  in  the 
doaeatte  eoooomy.  The  virtues  of  good  citl- 
— '■»'«p  require  a  lively  aenae  of  participa- 
tioo  in  the  commonwealth  and  of  having  ob- 
bcatloiM  as  weU  as  rigtats  within  it.  The  na- 
tloD's  economir  health  depends  on  strength- 
ening these  viituea  among  all  its  people  and 
on  the  development  of  institutional  arrange- 
menta  aiqiportive  of  these  virtues. 

n7.  The  nation's  founders  took  daring 
steps  to  create  strtictures  of  participation. 
mutual  accountability  and  widely  distribut- 
ed power  to  ensure  the  political  rights  and 
freedoms  of  all.  We  believe  that  similar 
■taps  are  needed  today  to  expand  economic 
partidpatkm.  broaden  the  sharing  of  eco- 
nomic power  and  make  economic  decisions 
more  accountable  to  the  common  good.  As 
noted  above,  the  principle  of  subsidiarity 
atatea  that  the  pursuit  of  economic  justice 
must  occur  on  all  levels  of  society.  It  malies 
dwnyTW**  on  communities  as  small  as  the 
family,  as  large  as  the  global  society  and  on 
all  levels  in  between.  There  are  a  number  of 
ways  to  enhance  the  cooperative  participa- 
tion of  these  many  groups  in  the  task  of  cre- 
ating thla  future.  Since  there  is  no  single  in- 
novation that  will  solve  all  problems,  we  rec- 
ommend careful  experimentation  with  sev- 
eral poaaibllitiea  that  hold  considerable 
lu>pe  for  increasing  partnership  and 
strengthening  mutual  responsibility  for  eco- 
nmnlc  Justice. 

*.  coorauTioH  wrtRUf  firms  and 

nfDUSTRIBS 

2M.  A  new  experiment  in  bringing  demo- 
ciatic  ideals  to  economic  life  calls  for  seri- 
ous exploration  of  ways  to  develop  new  pat- 
terns of  partnership  among  those  working 
In  Individual  firms  and  industries.  Every 
business,  from  the  smallest  to  the  largest. 
including  farms  and  ranches,  depends  on 
many  different  persons  and  groups  for  its 
aucceas:  workers,  managers,  owners  or 
aharebolders,  suppliers,  customers,  credi- 
tora.  the  local  community  and  the  wider  so- 
ciety. Each  makes  a  contribution  to  the  en- 
terprlae.  and  each  has  a  stake  in  its  growth 
or  decline.  Present  structures  of  account- 
abOlty,  however,  do  not  acknowledge  all 
these  contributions  or  protect  these  stakes. 
A  major  challenge  in  today's  economy  is  the 
development  of  new  institutional  mecha- 
nisms for  accountability  that  also  preserve 
the  flexibility  needed  to  respond  quickly  to 
a  ra(Mly  changing  business  environment. 

2M.  New  forms  of  partnership  lietween 
workers  and  managers  are  one  means  for  de- 
veloping greater  participation  and  account- 
ability within  firms.  Recent  experience  has 
shown  that  both  labor  and  management 
suffer  when  the  adversarial  relationship  be- 
tween them  becomes  extreme.  As  Pope  Leo 
Zm  stated,  "Each  needs  the  other  com- 
pletely: Cairital  cannot  do  without  labor  nor 
labor  without  cairital."  The  organization  of 
flrma  ahould  reflect  and  enhance  this 
mutual  partnerahip.  In  particular,  the  devel- 
of  work  patterns  for  men  and 
that  are  more  supportive  of  family 


lifo  wQl  benefit  both  employees  and  the  en- 
terprises they  work  for. 

300.  Workers  in  firms  and  on  farms  are  es- 
peolally  in  need  of  stronger  institutional 
pratection,  for  their  Jobs  and  livelihood  are 
particularly  vulnerable  to  the  decisions  of 
others  in  today's  highly  competitive  labor 
market.  Several  arrangements  are  gaining 
increasing  support  in  the  United  States: 
profit  sharing  by  the  workers  in  a  firm;  ena- 
bling employees  to  become  company  stock- 
holders: granting  employees  greater  partici- 
pation in  determining  the  conditions  of 
work;  cooperative  ownership  of  the  firm  by 
all  who  work  within  it:  and  programs  for  en- 
abling a  much  larger  number  of  Americans, 
regardless  of  their  employment  status,  to 
become  shareholders  in  successful  corpora- 
tions. Initiatives  of  this  sort  can  enhance 
productivity.  Increase  that  profitability  of 
firms,  provide  greater  Job  security  and  work 
satisfaction  for  emplyees,  and  reduce  adver- 
sarial relations.  In  our  1919  Program  of 
So<lal  Reconstruction  we  observed  "the  full 
poasibilities  of  increased  production  will  not 
t>e  realized  so  long  as  the  majority  of  work- 
ers remain  mere  wage  earners.  The  majority 
muct  somehow  become  owners,  at  least  in 
part,  of  the  instruments  of  production."  We 
believe  this  Judgment  remains  generally 
valid  today. 

311.  None  of  these  approaches  provides  a 
panacea  and  all  have  certain  drawbacks. 
Nevertheless  we  believe  that  continued  re- 
search and  experimentation  with  these  ap- 
proaches will  be  of  benefit.  Catholic  social 
teaching  has  endorsed  on  many  occasions 
innovative  methods  for  increasing  worker 
participation  within  firms.  The  appropriate- 
ness of  these  methods  will  depend  on  the 
ciroumstances  of  the  company  or  industry 
in  question  and  on  their  effectiveness  in  ac- 
tually increasing  a  genuinely  cooperative 
approach  to  shaping  decisions.  The  most 
highly  publicized  examples  o  such  efforts 
have  been  in  large  firms  facing  serious  fi- 
nancial crises.  If  Increased  participation  and 
colfciboration  can  help  a  firm  avoid  collapse, 
why  should  it  not  give  added  strength  to 
healthy  businesses?  Cooperative  ownership 
is  particularly  worthy  of  consideration  in 
new  entrepreneurial  enterprises. 

392.  Partnerships  between  labor  and  man- 
agement are  possible  only  when  both  groups 
poaaess  real  freedom  and  power  to  influence 
decisions.  This  means  that  unions  ought  to 
continue  to  play  an  imnportant  role  in 
moving  toward  greater  economic  participa- 
tion within  firms  and  Industries.  Workers 
rightly  reject  calls  for  less-adversarial  rela- 
tions when  they  are  a  smokescreen  for  de- 
mands that  labor  make  all  the  concessions. 
For  partnership  to  be  a  geniune  it  must  be  a 
two-way  street,  with  creative  initiative  and  a 
willingness  to  cooperate  on  all  sides. 

303.  When  companies  are  considering 
plant  closures  or  the  movement  of  capital,  it 
is  patently  unjust  to  deny  workers  any  role 
in  shaping  the  outcome  of  these  difficult 
choices.  In  the  heavy-manufacturing  sector 
todby.  technological  change  and  intema- 
tioaal  competition  can  l>e  the  occasion /of 
painful  decisions  leading  to  the  loss  of  jobs 
or  wage  reductions.  While  such  decisions 
may  sometimes  be  necessary,  a  collaborative 
and  mutually  accountable  model  of  industri- 
al organization  would  mean  that  workers 
not  be  expected  to  carry  all  the  burdens  of 
an  economy  in  transition.  Management  and 
investors  must  also  accept  their  share  of 
sacrifices,  especially  when  management  is 
thinking  of  closing  a  plant  or  transferring 
capital  to  a  seemingly  more  lucrative  or 
competitive  activity.  The  capital  at  the  dis- 


posal of  management  is  In  part  the  product 
of  the  labor  of  those  who  have  toiled  in  the 
company  over  the  years,  including  currently 
employed  workers.  As  a  minimum,  workers 
have  a  right  to  be  informed  in  advance 
when  such  decisions  are  under  consider- 
ation, a  fight  to  negotiate  with  management 
about  possible  alternatives  and  a  right  to 
fair  conipensation  and  assistance  with  re- 
training and  relocation  expenses  should 
these  be  necessasry.  Since  even  these  mini- 
mal rights  are  Jeopardized  without  collec- 
tive negotiation,  industrial  cooperation  re- 
quires a  strong  role  for  labor  unions  in  our 
changing  economy. 

304.  t^bor  unions  themselves  are  chal- 
lenged by  the  present  economic  environ- 
ment to  seek  new  ways  of  doing  business. 
The  purpose  of  unions  is  not  simply  to 
defend  the  existing  wages  and  prerogatives 
of  the  fk'action  of  workers  who  belong  to 
them,  but  also  to  enable  workers  to  make 
positive  and  creative  contributions  to  the 
firm,  and  community  and  the  larger  society 
in  an  organized  and  cooperative  way.  Such 
contributions  call  for  experiments  with  new 
directions  in  the  U.S.  labor  movement. 

305.  The  parts  played  by  managers  and 
shareholders  in  U.S.  corporations  also  need 
careful  «ximination.  In  U.S.  law,  the  pri- 
mary responsibility  of  managers  is  to  exer- 
cise pru(|ent  business  judgment  in  the  inter- 
est of  a  profitable  return  to  investors.  But 
morally  this  legal  responsibility  may  be  ex- 
ercised only  within  the  bounds  of  justice  of 
employees,  customers,  suppliers  and  the 
local  community.  Corporate  mergers  and 
hostile  takeovers  may  bring  greater  benefits 
to  shareholders,  but  they  often  lead  to  de- 
creased concern  for  the  well-being  of  local 
communities  and  make  towns  and  cities 
more  vulnerable  to  decisions  made  from 
afar. 

306.  Most  shareholders  today  exercise  rel- 
atively little  power  in  corporate  governance. 
Although  shareholders  can  and  should  vote 
on  the  selection  of  corporate  directors  and 
on  InveAment  questions  and  other  policy 
matters,  it  appears  that  return  on  invest- 
ment is  the  governing  criterion  In  the  rela- 
tion between  them  and  management.  We  do 
not  beiieive  this  is  an  adequate  rationale  for 
shareholder  decisions.  The  question  of  how 
to  relate  the  rights  and  responsibilities  of 
shareholders  to  those  of  the  other  people 
and  communities  affected  by  corporate  deci- 
sions is  complex  and  insufficiently  under- 
stood. We  therefore  urge  serious,  long-term 
research  and  experimentation  in  this  area. 
More  effective  ways  of  dealing  with  these 
questions  are  essential  to  enable  firms  to 
serve  the  common  good. 

B.  LOCAL  AND  REGIONAL  COOPERATION 

307.  The  context  within  which  U.S.  firms 
do  business  has  direct  influence  on  their 
ability  to  contribute  to  the  common  good. 
Companies  and  indeed  whole  industries  are 
not  sole  masters  of  their  own  fate.  Increased 
cooperative  efforts  are  needed  to  make 
local,  regional,  national  and  international 
conditions  more  supportive  of  the  pursuit  of 
economic  justice. 

308.  in  the  principle  of  subsidiarity. 
Catholic  social  teaching  has  long  stressed 
the  impoHance  of  small-  and  intermediate- 
sized  communities  or  institutions  in  exercis- 
ing mortil  responsibility.  These  mediating 
structures  link  the  individual  to  society  as  a 
whole  in  a  way  that  gives  people  greater 
freedom  and  power  to  act.  Such  groups  in- 
clude families,  neighborhoods,  church  con- 
gregations, community  organizations,  civic 
and   business   associations,   public   interest 


and  advocacy  groups,  community-develop- 
ment corporations  and  many  other  bodies. 
All  theae  groups  can  play  a  crucial  role  in 
generating  creative  partnerships  for  the 
pursuit  of  the  public  good  on  the  local  and 
regional  level. 

309.  The  value  of  partnership  is  illustrat- 
ed by  considering  how  new  jobs  are  created. 
The  development  of  new  businesses  to  serve 
the  local  community  is  key  to  revitalizing 
areas  hit  hard  by  unemployment.  The  cities 
and  regions  in  greatest  need  of  these  new 
jobs  face  serious  obstacles  in  attracting  en- 
terprises that  can  provide  them.  Lack  of  fi- 
nancial resources,  limited  entrepreneurial 
skill,  blighted  and  unsafe  environments,  and 
a  deteriorating  infrastructure  create  a  vi- 
cious cycle  that  makes  new  investment  in 
these  areas  more  risky  and  therefore  less 
likely. 

310.  Breaking  out  of  this  cycle  will  require 
a  cooperative  approach  that  draws  on  all 
the  resources  of  the  community.  Communi- 
ty-development corporations  can  keep  ef- 
forts focused  on  assisting  those  most  in 
need.  Existing  business,  labor,  financial  and 
academic  institutions  can  provide  expertise 
in  partnership  with  innovative  entrepre- 
neurs. New  cooperative  structures  of  local 
ownership  will  give  the  community  or 
region  an  added  stake  in  businesses,  and 
even  more  Important,  give  these  businesses 
a  greater  stake  in  the  community.  Govern- 
ment on  the  local,  state  and  national  levels 
must  play  a  significant  role,  especially 
through  tax  structures  that  encourage  in- 
vestment in  hard-hit  areas  and  through 
funding  aimed  at  conservation  and  basic  in- 
frastructure needs.  Initiatives  like  these  can 
contribute  to  a  multilevel  response  to  the 
needs  of  the  community. 

311.  The  church  itself  can  work  as  an  ef- 
fective partner  on  the  local  and  regional 
level.  Firsthand  knowledge  of  community 
needs  and  commitment  to  the  protection  of 
the  dignity  of  all  should  put  church  leaders 
in  the  forefront  of  efforts  to  encourage  a 
communitywide  cooperative  strategy.  Be- 
cause churches  includes  members  from 
many  different  parts  of  the  community, 
they  can  often  serve  as  mediator  between 
groups  who  might  otherwise  regard  each 
other  with  suspicion.  We  urge  local  church 
groups  to  work  creatively  and  in  partner- 
ship with  other  private  and  public  groups  in 
responding  to  local  and  regional  problems. 

C.  PARTNERSHIP  IN  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OP 
NATIONAL  POLICIES 

312.  The  causes  of  our  national  economic 
problems  and  their  possible  solutions  are 
the  subject  of  vigorous  debate  today.  The 
discussion  often  turns  on  the  role  the  na- 
tional government  has  played  in  creating 
these  problems  and  could  play  in  remedying 
them.  We  want  to  point  to  several  consider- 
ations that  could  help  build  new  forms  of 
effective  citizenship  and  cooperation  in 
shaping  the  economic  life  of  our  country. 

313.  First,  while  economic  freedom  and 
personal  initiative  are  deservedly  esteemed 
in  our  society,  we  have  increasingly  come  to 
recognize  the  inescapably  social  and  politi- 
cal nature  of  the  economy.  The  market  is 
always  embedded  in  a  specific  social  and  po- 
litical context.  The  tax  system  affects  con- 
stmiption,  saving  and  investment.  National 
monetary  policy,  domestic  and  defense  pro- 
grams, protection  of  the  environment  and 
worker  safety,  and  regulation  of  interna- 
tional trade  all  shape  the  economy  as  a 
whole.  Theae  policies  influence  domestic  in- 
vestment, unemployment  rates,  foreign  ex- 
change and  the  health  of  the  entire  world 
economy. 


314.  The  principle  of  subsidiarity  calls  for 
government  intervention  when  small  or  in- 
termediate groups  in  society  are  unable  or 
unwilling  to  take  the  steps  needed  to  pro- 
mote basic  justice.  Pope  John  XXIII  ob- 
served that  the  growth  of  more  complex  re- 
lations of  interdependence  among  citizens 
has  led  to  an  increased  role  for  government 
in  modem  societies.  This  role  is  to  work  in 
partnership  with  the  many  other  groups  in 
society,  helping  them  fulfill  their  tasks  and 
responsibilities  more  effectively,  not  replac- 
ing or  destroying  them.  The  challenge  of 
today  is  to  move  l>eyond  abstract  disputes 
about  whether  more  or  less  government 
intervention  is  needed,  to  consideration  of 
creative  ways  of  enabling  government  and 
private  groups  to  work  together  effectively. 

315.  It  is  in  this  light  that  we  understand 
Pope  John  Paul  II's  recommendation  that 
"society  make  provision  for  overall  plan- 
ning" in  the  economic  domain.  Planning 
must  occur  on  various  levels,  with  the  gov- 
ernment ensuring  that  basic  justice  is  pro- 
tected and  also  protecting  the  rights  and 
freedoms  of  all  other  agents.  In  the  pope's 
words: 

"In  the  final  analysis  this  overall  concern 
weighs  on  the  shoulders  of  the  state,  but  it 
cannot  mean  one-sided  centralization  by  the 
public  authorities.  Instead  what  is  in  ques- 
tion is  a  just  and  rational  coordination 
within  the  framework  of  which  the  initia- 
tive of  individuals,  free  groups  and  local 
work  centers  and  complexes  must  be  safe- 
guarded." 

316.  We  are  well  aware  that  the  mere 
mention  of  economic  planning  is  likely  to 
produce  a  strong  negative  reaction  in  U.S. 
society.  It  conjures  up  images  of  centralized 
planning  boards,  command  economies,  inef- 
ficient bureaucracies  and  mountains  of  gov- 
ernment paperwork.  It  is  also  clear  that  the 
meaning  of  "planning"  is  open  to  a  wide  va- 
riety of  interpretations  and  takes  very  dif- 
ferent forms  in  various  nations.  The  pope's 
words  should  not  be  construed  as  an  en- 
dorsement of  a  highly  centralized  form  of 
economic  planning,  much  less  a  totalitarian 
one.  His  call  for  a  "just  and  rational  coordi- 
nation" of  the  endeavors  of  the  many  eco- 
nomic actors  is  a  call  to  seek  creative  new 
partnership  and  forms  of  participation  in 
shaping  national  policies. 

317.  There  are  already  many  forms  of  eco- 
nomic planning  going  on  within  the  U.S. 
economy  today.  Individuals  and  families 
plan  for  their  economic  future.  Manage- 
ment and  labor  unions  regularly  develop 
both  long-  and  short-term  plans.  Towns, 
cities  and  regions  frequently  have  planning 
agencies  concerned  with  their  social  and 
economic  future.  When  state  legislatures 
and  the  U.S.  Congress  vote  on  budgets  or  on 
almost  any  other  bill  that  comes  before 
them,  they  are  engaged  in  a  form  of  public 
planning.  Catholic  social  teaching  does  not 
propose  a  single  model  for  political  and  eco- 
nomic life  by  which  these  levels  are  to  be  in- 
stitutionally related  to  each  other.  It  does 
insist  that  reasonable  coordination  among 
the  different  parts  of  the  body  politic  is  an 
essential  condition  for  achieving  justice. 
This  is  a  moral  precondition  of  good  citizen- 
ship that  applies  to  both  individual  and  in- 
stitutional actors.  In  its  absence  no  political 
structure  can  guarantee  justice  in  society  or 
the  economy.  Effective  decisions  in  these 
matters  will  demand  greater  cooperation 
among  all  citizens.  To  encourage  our  fellow 
citizens  to  consider  more  carefully  the  ap- 
propriate balance  of  private  and  local  initia- 
tive with  national  economic  policy,  we  make 
several  recommendations. 


318.  First,  in  an  advanced  induatrial  econ- 
omy like  ours,  all  parts  of  society.  Indudtnc 
government,  must  cooperate  In  forming  na- 
tional economic  policies.  Taxation,  mone- 
tary policy,  high  levels  of  government 
spending  and  many  other  forms  of  govern- 
mental regulation  are  here  to  stay.  A 
modem  economy  without  governmental 
interventions  of  the  sort  we  have  alluded  to 
is  inconceivable.  These  interventions,  how- 
ever, should  help,  not  replace,  the  contribu- 
tions of  other  economic  actors  and  institu- 
tions and  should  direct  them  to  the  common 
good.  The  development  of  effective  new 
forms  of  partnership  between  private  and 
public  agencies  will  be  difficult  in  a  situa- 
tion as  immensely  complex  as  that  of  the 
United  States  in  which  various  aspects  of 
national  policy  seem  to  contradict  one  an- 
other. On  the  theoretical  level,  achieving 
greater  coordination  will  make  demands  on 
those  with  the  technical  competence  to  ana- 
lyze the  relationship  among  different  parts 
of  the  economy.  More  practically.  It  will  re- 
quire the  various  subgroups  within  our  soci- 
ety to  sharpen  their  concern  for  the 
common  good  and  moderate  their  efforts  to 
protect  their  own  short-term  interests. 

319.  Second,  the  impact  of  national  eco- 
nomic policies  on  the  poor  and  the  vulnera- 
ble is  the  primary  criterion  for  judging  their 
moral  value.  Throughout  this  letter  we  have 
stressed  the  special  place  of  the  poor  and 
the  vulnerable  in  any  ethical  analysis  of  the 
U.S.  economy.  National  economic  policies 
that  contribute  to  building  a  true  common- 
wealth should  reflect  this  by  standing 
firmly  for  the  rights  of  those  who  fall 
through  the  cracks  of  our  economy:  the 
poor,  the  unemployed,  the  homeless,  the 
displaced.  Being  a  citizen  of  this  land  means 
sharing  in  the  responsibility  for  shaping 
and  implementing  such  policies. 

320.  Third,  the  serious  distortion  of  na- 
tional economic  priorities  produced  by  mas- 
sive national  spending  on  defense  must  be 
remedied.  Clearsighted  consideration  of  the 
role  of  government  shows  that  government 
and  the  economy  are  already  closely  inter- 
twined through  military  research  and  de- 
fense contracts.  Defense-related  industries 
make  up  a  major  part  of  the  X3&.  economy 
and  have  intimate  links  with  both  the  mili- 
tary and  civilian  government;  they  often 
depart  from  the  competitive  model  of  free- 
market  capitalism.  Moreover,  the  dedication 
of  so  much  of  the  national  budget  to  mili- 
tary purposes  has  been  disastrous  for  the 
poor  and  vulnerable  members  of  our  own 
and  other  nations.  The  nation's  spending 
priorities  need  to  be  revised  in  the  interests 
of  both  justice  and  peace. 

321.  We  recognize  that  these  proposals  do 
not  provide  a  detailed  agenda.  We  are  also 
aware  that  there  Is  a  tension  between  set- 
ting the  goals  for  coherent  policies  and  ac- 
tually arriving  at  them  by  democratic 
means.  But  if  we  can  increase  the  level  of 
commitment  to  the  common  good  and  the 
virtues  of  citizenship  in  our  nation,  the  abil- 
ity to  achieve  these  goals  will  greatly  in- 
crease. It  is  these  fundamental  moral  con- 
cerns that  lead  us  as  bishops  to  Join  the 
debate  on  national  priorities. 

D.  COOPERATION  AT  THE  INTERHATIOHAL  LKVXL 

322.  If  our  country  Is  to  guide  its  Interna- 
tional economic  relationships  by  policies 
that  serve  human  dignity  and  justice,  we 
must  expand  our  understanding  of  the 
moral  responsibility  of  citlsens  to  serve  the 
common  good  of  the  entire  planet.  Coopera- 
tion is  not  limited  to  the  local,  regional  or 
national    level.    Economic    policy    can    no 
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tenser  be  toveraed  by  national  goals  alone. 
The  fact  that  the  "aodal  question  has 
beeome  worldwide"  challences  us  to  broad- 
en our  taorlions  and  enhance  our  coUabora- 
Uon  and  aenee  of  solidarity  on  the  global 
level.  The  came  of  democracy  is  closely  tied 
to  the  eauae  of  economic  Justice.  The  unfln- 
iahcd  busineB  of  the  American  experiment 
inchidea  the  fonnatlon  of  new  international 
partaerdiUM.  fepf<iany  with  the  developing 
countries,  baaed  on  mutual  respect,  coopera- 
tion and  a  dedication  to  fundamental  Jus- 
tice. 

323.  The  principle  of  subsidiarity  calls  for 
government  to  intervene  in  the  economy 
when  basic  Justice  requires  greater  social  co- 
ordination and  regulation  of  economic 
actors  and  Institutions.  In  global  economic 
relations,  however,  no  international  institu- 
tion |Mt>v1des  this  sort  of  coordination  and 
retulatlon.  The  DJf.  system,  including  the 
World  Bank,  the  IMF  and  the  GATT.  does 
not  poasess  the  requisite  authority.  Pope 
John  XXm  called  this  institutional  wealc- 
neas  a  "structural  defect"  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  human  community.  The  struc- 
tures of  world  order,  including  economic 
ones,  "no  longer  correspond  to  the  objective 
requirements  of  the  universal  common 
good." 

334.  Locked  together  in  a  world  of  limited 
material  resources  and  a  growing  array  of 
common  problems,  we  help  or  hurt  one  an- 
other by  the  economic  policies  we  choose. 
All  the  economic  agents  in  our  society. 
therefore,  must  consciously  and  deliberately 
attend  to  the  good  of  the  whole  human 
family.  We  must  all  work  to  increase  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  international  agencies  in  ad- 
dressing global  problems  that  cannot  be 
handled  through  the  actions  of  individual 
countries.  In  particular  we  repeat  our  plea 
made  in  "The  Challenge  of  Peace"  urging 
"that  the  United  States  adopt  a  stronger 
supportive  leadership  role  with  respect  to 
the  United  Nations."  In  the  years  following 
World  War  II  the  United  SUtes  took  the 
lead  in  establishing  multilateral  bodies  to 
deal  with  postwar  economic  problems.  Un- 
fortunately, in  recent  years  this  country  has 
taken  steps  that  have  weakened  rather  than 
strengthened  multilateral  approaches.  This 
is  a  shortsighted  policy  and  should  be  re- 
versed if  the  long-term  interests  of  an  inter- 
dependent globe  are  to  be  served.  In  devis- 
ing more  effective  arrangements  for  pursu- 
ing international  economic  Justice,  the  over- 
riding problem  is  how  to  get  from  where  we 
are  to  where  we  ought  to  be.  Progress 
toward  that  goal  demands  positive  and  often 
difficult  action  by  corporations,  banks,  labor 
unions,  governments  and  other  major  actors 
on  the  international  stage.  But  whatever 
the  difficulty,  the  need  to  give  priority  to  al- 
leviating poverty  in  developing  countries  is 
undeniable;  and  the  cost  of  continued  inac- 
tion can  be  counted  in  human  lives  lost  or 
stunted,  talents  wasted,  opportunities  fore- 
gone, misery  and  suffering  prolonged,  and 
injustice  condoned. 

325.  Self-restraint  and  self-criticism  by  all 
parties  are  necessary  first  steps  toward 
strengthening  the  international  structures 
to  protect  the  common  good.  Otherwise. 
growing  interdependence  will  lead  to  con- 
flict and  increased  economic  threats  to 
human  dignity.  This  is  an  important  long- 
term  challenge  to  the  economic  future  of 
this  country  and  its  place  in  the  emerging 
world  economic  community.* 


BLACK  HISTORY  MONTH 

•  Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  Febru- 
ary is  recognized  in  schools  through- 
out America  as  Black  History  Month. 
It  if  a  time  when  Americans  make  a 
special  effort  to  honor  the  accomplish- 
ments and  achievements  of  black 
Americans  and  their  contributions  to 
our  society. 

Unfortunately  for  many  years  the 
contributions  of  black  Americans  were 
left  out  of  our  history  books.  Even 
thongh  history  books  are  now  starting 
to  mention  some  of  the  contributions 
of  black  Americans  to  this  country, 
the  focus  has  been  mainly  on  the  civil 
rights  movement  of  the  1960's.  While 
this  was  a  very  important  time  in  the 
history  of  black  Americans  and  all 
Americans,  we  must  not  overlook  the 
contribution  of  black  Americans  prior 
to  that  time. 

Dr.  Carter  G.  Woodson,  a  distin- 
guished historian  and  author,  started 
Black  History  Week  in  1937.  because 
of  the  lack  of  information  about  black 
Americans  available  to  students.  He 
along  with  other  scholars  brought  to 
the  forefront  the  accomplishments  of 
black  Americans  in  the  fields  of  sci- 
ence, agriculture,  education,  and 
public  policy. 

We  in  Massachusetts  have  always 
taken  great  pride  in  the  fact  that  so 
many  past  and  present  black  American 
heroes  chose  Massachusetts  as  a  place 
to  live  and  work.  These  included  men 
like  Crispus  Attucks,  hero  of  the 
Boston  Massacre;  Frederick  Douglass, 
a  leading  abolitionist;  and  W.E.B. 
DuBois,  an  early  civil  rights  leader  and 
author.  We  also  take  great  pride  in  the 
achievements  of  Dr.  Martin  Luther 
King,  Jr.,  a  graduate  of  Boston  Univer- 
sity, and  my  own  predecessor  in  the 
Senate,  Edward  Brooke,  who  was  the 
first  and  only  black  U.S.  Senator  since 
Reconstruction . 

When  we  recognize  the  tremendous 
contributions  of  black  Americans,  we 
recognize  a  rich  and  glorious  part  of 
American  history  that  has  too  long 
been  neglected.  As  we  celebrate  Black 
History  Month,  let  us  work  toward  a 
time  when  the  history  of  black  Ameri- 
cans will  be  studied  not  just  for  1 
month,  but  throughout  the  year  in 
schools  across  the  United  States.* 


CIVIL  RIGHTS 


•  Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  the  Su- 
preme Court's  decision  in  February 
1984  in  the  case  of  Grove  City  College 
versus  Bell  was  a  step  backward  in  the 
continuing  struggle  for  civil  rights  in 
this  country.  In  that  decision,  the  Su- 
preme Court  ruled  that  title  IX  of  the 
Education  Amendments  of  1972,  which 
prohibits  discrimination  on  the  basis 
of  sex  in  most  education  programs  and 
activities  receiving  Federal  financial 
assistance,  applies  only  to  the  particu- 
lar program  receiving  Federal  aid,  not 
to  the  entire  institution.  The  effect  of 


this  misguided  decision  has  been  to 
strip  awiay  constitutional  protections 
against  discrimination  for  women,  mi- 
norities, and  elderly,  and  the  disabled 
in  our  society. 

The  time  has  come  for  the  Congress 
to  corredt  that  injustice,  and  to  restore 
the  full  protection  of  our  civil  rights 
laws  to  all  Americans.  I  am  pleased, 
therefore,  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  the 
Civil  Rithts  Restoration  Act  of  1987. 
This  legislation  would  reverse  the 
Grove  Qty  decision,  and  restore  full 
constitutional  and  civil  rights  protec- 
tions under  title  VI  of  the  1964  Civil 
Rights  Act,  title  IX  of  the  1972  Educa- 
tion Amendments,  section  504  of  the 
1973  Rehabilitation  Act,  and  the  Age 
Discrimination  Act  of  1975.  All  of 
these  laws  provide  vitally  important 
protection  against  discrimination  for 
our  citizens. 

President  John  F.  Kennedy  said, 
"Simple  justice  requires  that  public 
funds,  to  which  all  taxpayers  of  all 
races  contribute,  not  be  spent  in  any 
fashion  which  encourages,  entrenches, 
subsidizes  or  results  in  racial  discrimi- 
nation." That  is  what  this  legislation 
is  designed  to  ensure.  The  four  areas 
of  law  covered  by  this  bill  are  laws 
which  were  written  to  assure  that  Fed- 
eral funds  would  always  go  to  prevent 
discrimination,  not  to  promote  it. 

Title  rv  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964  prohibits  discrimination  on  the 
basis  of  race,  color,  or  national  origin 
by  recipients  of  Federal  financial  as- 
sistance. Title  IX  of  the  Education 
Amendments  of  1972  bans  sex  discrim- 
ination in  educational  institutions  and 
programs  that  benefit  from  Federal 
funds.  Section  504  of  the  Rehabilita- 
tion Act  of  1973  protects  disabled  per- 
sons from  discrimination  by  all  recipi- 
ents of  Federal  funding.  And  the  Age 
Discrimination  Act  of  1975  forbids  dis- 
crimination on  the  basis  of  age  by  any 
agency  or  institution  which  receives 
Federal  aid. 

These  are  laws  for  which  many 
people  have  worked  and  struggled. 
Some  have  even  given  their  lives  in 
the  movement  for  civil  rights  in  this 
country.  And  over  the  past  three  dec- 
ades, since  the  Supreme  Court's  land- 
mark decision  in  Brown  versus  Board 
of  Education,  this  Nation  has  made 
great  progress  toward  the  goal  of 
equal  justice  for  all. 

But  that  progress  had  been  seriously 
threatened  by  the  Court's  regressive 
decision  in  the  Grove  City  case.  As  a 
result  of  the  Reagan  administration's 
broad  interpretation  of  the  ruling  in 
Grove  CSty,  the  impact  of  the  ruling 
has  beeo  extended  to  reach  corpora- 
tions, local  governments,  hospitals,  air- 
ports, and  many  other  facilities  which 
receive  Federal  funds.  Ed  Meese,  Wil- 
liam Brsidford  Reynolds,  and  company 
have  extended  the  Grove  City  ruling 
far  beyond  the  educational  institu- 
tions to  which  the  actual  holding  ap- 


plied. While  the  Court's  ruling  in 
Grove  City  was  damaging  enough,  the 
Reagan  administration  has  made  it 
much  worse. 

As  a  result  of  the  Reagan-Meese- 
Reynolds  interpretation  of  Grove  City, 
Federal  civil  rights  enforcement  has 
been  drastically  reduced.  At  each  step 
in  the  enforcement  process,  major  bar- 
riers have  been  imposed  by  this  admin- 
istration. Audits  and  compliance  re- 
views of  institutions  receiving  Federal 
funds  have  been  drastically  curtailed. 
Investigations  of  civil  rights  com- 
plaints have  been  put  on  hold,  some- 
times for  months  or  years.  Compliance 
plans  to  end  discrimination,  even 
those  which  were  already  in  place, 
have  been  revoked.  Administrative  law 
judges  are  refusing  to  hear  cases  in- 
volving discrimination  in  federally 
funded  institutions,  and  Federal 
judges  are  throwing  many  private  law 
suits  out  of  court  which  would  vindi- 
cate civil  rights. 

This  is  not  just  a  matter  of  abstract 
legalisms.  It  means  that  an  elderly 
couple  may  be  denied  immunization  by 
a  city  clinic  which  decides  to  reserve  a 
vaccine  for  the  working-age  popula- 
tion. It  means  that  an  employee  with 
outstanding  evaluations  may  suddenly 
be  fired  when  his  employer  learns  that 
he  has  epilepsy,  or  AIDS.  It  means 
that  a  high  school  girl  may  be  put  on 
a  waiting  list  for  a  science  class  until 
all  the  boys  who  want  to  enroll  have 
had  a  chance  to  do  so.  And  it  means 
that  a  public  school  may  decide  to 
hold  separate  dances  for  black  stu- 
dents and  white  students. 

Incidents  like  these  should  be  only 
memories  of  a  distant  past  in  America. 
But  unfortunately,  they  are  all  too 
real.  They  can  happen  even  now,  in 
1987,  in  cities  and  towns  across  the 
United  States.  And  sadly,  they  can 
happen  with  the  protection  and  bless- 
ing of  the  Reagan  Justice  Department. 

That  is  why  we  need  to  pass  the 
Civil  Rights  Restoration  Act  of  1987. 
and  pass  it  this  year.  Too  many  people 
have  struggled  too  long,  and  sacrificed 
too  much,  for  us  to  turn  our  back  on 
civil  rights  now.  Martin  Luther  King, 
Jr.  said,  in  a  letter  from  the  Birming- 
ham jail,  that  "Injustice  anywhere  is  a 
threat  to  justice  everywhere."  Let  us 
once  again  make  American  justice  a 
model  for  all  the  world.  Let  us  reaf- 
firm our  national  commitment  to  civil 
rights  in  1987.  If  we  do,  then  we  will 
have  real  reason  to  celebrate  the  200th 
anniversary  of  our  Constitution  as  a 
living  document.* 


TAXPAYERS'  BILL  OF  RIGHTS 

•  Mr.  REID.  Mr.  President,  the  last 
time  I  rose  to  address  this  body  con- 
cerning the  taxpayers'  bill  of  rights  I 
used  a  case  study  to  illustrate  both 
how  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  vio- 
lates taxpayers'  rights  and  how  my 
proposed  legislation  would  address  the 
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specific  abuse  described.  Today,  I  will 
again  employ  this  method  to  demon- 
strate the  need  for  legislation  protect- 
ing taxpayers'  rights  from  IRS  abuse. 

As  some  of  my  colleagues  may  know. 
Form  2848— Power  of  Attorney  and 
Declaration  of  Representative— au- 
thorizes particular  individuals  to  rep- 
resent the  taxpayer  before  the  IRS.  In 
fact,  this  form  authorizes  the  taxpay- 
er's representative  to  "perform  any 
and  all  acts"  before  the  IRS  that  the 
taxpayer  can  perform.  This  represent- 
ative cannot  be  bypassed  unless  the 
representative  is  responsible  for  un- 
reasonable delay  or  hindrance  of  the 
IRS  examination  or  investigation  of 
the  taxpayer. 

Over  the  past  few  months,  however, 
it  has  come  to  light  that  several  IRS 
districts  are  violating  the  procedure  by 
bypassing  the  duly  authorized  taxpay- 
er representative  and  interviewing  the 
taxpayer  directly.  By  violating  this 
procedure  the  IRS  not  only  intimi- 
dates taxpayers  who  believed  their 
representative  would  handle  their  re- 
lations with  the  IRS,  but  it  also  put 
taxpayers  at  an  extreme  disadvantage 
in  presenting  their  case  due  to  their 
unfamiliarity  with  the  intricacies  of 
the  Tax  Code.  It  is  not  difficult  to 
imagine  how  exposing  taxpayers  to 
such  procedures  could  lead  to  the 
abuse  of  the  taxpayer's  rights. 

Section  5  of  my  proposed  bill  would 
codify  provisions  which  currently  only 
exist  in  regulations  and  in  the  IRS 
Manual.  This  provision  would  require 
the  IRS  to  discuss  all  tax  matters  of  a 
taxpayer  with  the  taxpayer's  author- 
ized representative.  Only  in  situations 
where  the  representative  unreason- 
ably delays  or  hinders  an  examination 
may  the  IRS  interview  the  taxpayer 
directly. 

It  is  a  pity  there  is  a  need  for  legisla- 
tion in  this  area.  After  all,  the  IRS  es- 
tablished a  tried-and-true  method  for 
authorizing  taxpayer  representatives 
and  conducting  interviews  through  the 
representative.  This  method  worked 
and  in  the  rare  instances  when  it  did 
not  the  IRS  could  interview  the  tax- 
payer directly  or  issue  a  summons  if 
necessary.  Remember,  it  is  the  taxpay- 
er's records  not  the  taxpayer  the  IRS 
is  supposed  to  be  examining,  thus  com- 
pliance is  best  served  by  contacting 
the  person  who  is  most  familiar  with  a 
taxpayer's  circumstances  and  this  is 
often  the  taxpayer's  representative. 

In  closing,  I  would  like  to  touch  on 
the  interest  my  taxpayers'  bill  of 
rights  has  already  generated.  I  have 
received  letters  from  citizens  from  La- 
trobe,  PA,  to  Tampa,  FL,  describing 
unbelievable  stories  of  IRS  abuse  and 
urging  passage  of  protective  legisla- 
tion. Tax  practitioners  and  tax  advoca- 
cy groups  have  contacted  me  with  sup- 
port for  my  bill  and  with  concrete  pro- 
posals to  reform  the  IRS  and  make  it 
an  agency  more  sensitive  to  taxpayers' 
rights. 


There  is  no  better  time  to  enact  the 
taxpayers'  bill  of  rights,  and  complete 
the  job  of  tax  reform  begun  last  year, 
than  in  this  bicentennial  year  of  our 
Constitution.  I  invite  all  of  my  col- 
leagues to  join  me  and  the  beleagured 
taxpayers  of  America  in  cosponsoring 
the  taxpayers'  bill  of  rights  which  I 
will  be  Introducing  on  Tuesday.* 


AMERICAN  TOBACCO:  A 
CENTURY  OF  LEADERSHIP 
•  Mr.  SANFORD.  Mr.  President,  since 
the  1870's,  the  American  Tobacco  Co., 
has  been  a  leader  in  the  tobacco  indus- 
try and  a  good  corporate  citizen  of 
Durham,  NC.  Later  this  year,  Ameri- 
can Tobacco  will  close  its  Durham 
plant.  Its  closing  will  be  a  loss  to 
Durham,  to  North  Carolina,  and  to 
the  tradition  of  iruiovative,  competi- 
tive family  businesses  that  character- 
ize the  Durham  and  Research  Trian- 
gle area  of  North  Carolina. 

American  Tobacco  got  its  start  in 
1865  as  W.  Duke  &  Sons  Co.  Washing- 
ton Duke,  returning  from  the  Civil 
War.  and  his  three  boys  sold  their  to- 
bacco throughout  eastern  North  Caro- 
lina, often  bartering  it,  since  cash  was 
scarce  in  the  postwar  years. 

In  the  1880's,  the  Dukes  made  histo- 
ry by  utilizing  the  first  successful  ciga- 
rette-making machine.  Other  compa- 
nies had  tried  it  and  failed,  but  the 
Dukes  made  it  work. 

The  Dukes  launched  several  other 
new  techniques  in  cigarette  making. 
They  developed  the  first  automatic 
feeding  system.  Before  this  irmova- 
tion,  tobacco  had  to  be  tossed  with 
pitchforks  into  the  cigarette  ma- 
chine—back-breaking work.  With  the 
Duke's  feeding  system,  a  series  of  con- 
veyer belts  loaded  the  tobacco  into  the 
machine. 

The  Dukes  also  developed  a  machine 
to  tie  up  the  bags  of  its  best-selling 
Bull  Durham  tobacco.  Even  after 
American  Tobacco  expanded  and  had 
other  plants,  its  new  products  were  de- 
veloped in  the  innovative,  advanced 
Durham  plant.  This  plant  developed 
the  blends  for  classic  cigarettes,  such 
as  Pail  Mall,  Carlton.  Tareyton,  and 
Lucky  Strikes. 

But  the  Dukes  didn't  do  it  alone. 
American  Tobacco  achieved  all  it  did 
because  of  the  contributions  of  its 
workers.  These  dedicated,  talented  and 
hard-working  men  and  women  have 
over  the  years  always  taken  pride  in 
their  work.  They  exemplify  the  kind 
of  intelligent  and  conscientious  work- 
ers who  have  made  Durham  and 
Durham  County's  Research  Triangle 
Park  such  economic  success  stories. 

And  just  as  American  Tobacco  em- 
ployees have  contributed  to  their  com- 
pany, they  have  contributed  to  their 
community.  Their  civic  spirit  has 
helped  make  Durham  the  kind  of 
place  I  like  to  call  home.  I  commend 
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their  industry.  inteHlsenoe.  apirtt.  and 
ev«n  tbeir  ktliletie  prowen:  They 
i—Might  iiome  the  gtdd  from  the  Duke 
ChUdren'i  Claaric  track  meet  last  year. 

Now.  with  a  changing  eetmomic  situ- 
tton.  American  TObaoco  is  forced  to 
dose  this  hist<Mlc  and  pace-setting 
Durham  plant. 

With  1.000  employees.  American  To- 
baeoo  has  beoi  a  major  employer  in 
Durham.  As  a  hCHnegrown  company, 
Amoican  Tobacco  has  taken  pride  in 
Dmham.  as  the  city  has  been  proud  to 
be  home  to  this  company,  and  we  bid 
farewell  with  both  regret  and  pride. 

As  American  Tobacco  employees 
take  w  new  Jobs  or  new  careers,  I 
wish  them  the  best.  I  commend  them 
on  the  fine  service  and  loyalty  they 
continue  to  give  to  American  Tobacco 
and  on  the  profeasiMialism  with  which 
they  are  adjusting  to  this  change. 

For  my  fdlow  Senators,  I  hold  up 
this  additional  ctirporate  trauma  as 
the  reminder  of  the  personal  tragedies 
it  generates.  Th^  closing  of  American 
Tobacco  remindto  us  that,  in  these 
fthMigfaig  times,  we're  losing  too  many 
markets  and  too  many  Jobs.  We  need 
to  make  this  country  a  leader  again  in 
agriculture,  manufacturing,  and  serv- 
ices, so  we  can  keep  American  workers 
on  the  Job.* 


EFFICIENCY  IN  EDUCATION 

•  Mr.  MOTNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  sure  that  the  Senate  is  well  aware 
of  the  inv***t  debate  concerning  the 
future  of  higher  education  in  this 
country.  Most  recently.  Secretary  of 
Education,  William  Bennett,  has  made 
the  argument  that  higher  education 
has  become  too  inefficient  and  too 
costly  for  both  taxpayer  and  govern- 
ment. 

In  response  to  this  argument.  Dennis 
O^rien.  presidoit  of  the  University  of 
Rochester,  wrote  an  op-ed  piece  for 
the  New  York  Times  explaining  why 
higher  education  is  necessarily  an  in- 
efficient and  costly  enterprise.  Yet  one 
must  ^'p'^"^'*  these  costs:  The  finan- 
cial expense  of  educating  as  many  of 
our  Nation's  young  as  wish  to  be  edu- 
cated against  the  fortification  and  se- 
curity of  our  future  as  a  world  leader 
in  all  areas. 

America  cannot  retain  its  economic, 
scientific,  and  intellectual  position  in 
the  world  without  investing  in  educa- 
tion at  all  levels.  We  must  invest  in 
our  Nation's  education  in  order  that 
we  may  preserve  the  past  while  discov- 
ering the  future. 

I  ask  that  the  fuU  text  of  the  op-ed 
Irieoe  by  Dennis  O'Briea  be  printed  in 
the  Racoas. 

The  text  follows: 

[From  the  New  York  Times.  Feb.  12. 1987] 

CouBOB  Is  Not  A  Psoddct 

(By  Dennia  O'Brien) 

Roonsxss.  NT.— I  am  pleased  that  the 
Secretary  of  BdoesUon.  WilUam  J.  Bennett, 
hsa  flnslly  discloswl  tlist  universities  are 


wasteful  and  Inefficient.  As  a  university 
president.  I  have  always  been  ashamed  to 
admit  this  fault,  but  I  now  feel  that  public 
contearion  is  peimisBible.  Perliaps  abject  ad- 
misskm  will  lead  to  fiscal  absolution  or  sol- 
vency. 

Universities  are  not  only  inefficient  in 
fact;  they  are  inefficient  in  prlndpie.  The 
model  of  efficiency  is  the  mAricet  economy, 
in  Which  individuals  are  qDurred  to  efficien- 
cies of  production  and  consumption  by  the 
d^pUite  of  marlcet  demands.  The  famous 
"invisible  liand"  adjusts  individual  decisions 
of  mducers  and  consumers  so  that  an  equi- 
librium of  supply  and  demand  is  achieved. 
In  this  model,  universities  are  spectacular 
failares.  Our  principal  inadequacy  is  a  fail- 
ure of  "market  timing." 

Tbe  efficiency  of  the  marlcet  depends  on 
iU  orientation  to  the  present.  A  consumer 
can  only  wait  so  long  for  a  purchase,  and 
the  merchant  cannot  afford  to  carry  stale 
inventories.  But  while  marlcets  are  oriented 
to  the  present,  universities  tiave  an  ineffi- 
cient and  obsessive  interest  in  the  past  and 
future.  The  university  library  has  to  be  the 
moat  out-of-date  inventory  extant.  There 
was  a  day  when  Cicero  was  a  hot  item  in  the 
curricular  market,  but  maintaining  classical 
studies  in  1987  is  like  Cosmopolitan  maga- 
zin«  obstinately  advertising  bustles. 

Holding  obsolete  merchandise  on  the  li- 
brary shelves  is  bad  enough,  but  universities 
also  speculate  in  the  futures  market.  For 
every  philoloclst  worrying  about  a  verb's 
past  tense,  there  is  a  physicist  fussing  about 
quwks— an  item  that  probably  has  no  sale 
prise  now  or  ever.  It  is  very  difficult  to  pre- 
tend to  any  level  of  efficiency  when  you 
produce  items  that  never  have  been  or  never 
will  t)e  marketable. 

Of  course,  it's  passible  to  make  universi- 
ties market-efficient.  Parsons  College,  in 
Iowa,  operated  on  the  best  supermarket 
priaciples.  Only  courses  currently  on  the 
Student-Consumer  Top  40  list  were  offered. 
A  lew  faculty  were  paid  large  salaries  to 
mass  merchandise  the  product.  Part-time, 
lowpaid  assistants  worked  the  check-out 
coiaiters  grading  papers.  Unhappily  for  ad- 
vooites  of  efficiency,  like  Mr.  Bennett,  the 
Paisons  model  didn't  inspire  other  colleges 
to  follow  and  the  college  was  sold. 

Universities  and  colleges  exist  somewhere 
along  the  spectrum  between  musetmis  and 
grocery  markets.  None— not  even  Harvard- 
can  be  pure  museums  retaining  all  the  arts 
and  artifacts  of  the  past  or  the  languages  of 
out-of-fashion  cultures.  Nor  do  colleges 
move  wholly  in  the  direction  of  only  fresh 
produce.  Even  the  most  present-centered 
community  college  will  offer  courses  on 
Plato  and  all  that. 

A  determination  to  "sell"  the  antique  past 
an4  the  exotic  future  establishes  a  first- 
order  inefficiency  that  exponentially  multi- 
plies to  orders  of  wastefulness  beyond  Mr. 
Betmett's  worst  nightmares.  For  example, 
the  University  of  Rochester's  Eastman 
Scltool  of  Music  maintains  the  largest  music 
library  in  America  outside  the  Library  of 
Congress.  For  schools  sponsoring  something 
as  untrendy  as  the  Bachs,  support  services 
for  the  product  from  outside  suppliers  are 
United.  That's  partly  a  result  of  the  fact 
that  two-thirds  of  all  music  publications 
cosie  from  West  Germany,  and  as  the 
German  mark  has  waxed  our  acquisition 
program  lias  waned.  Maybe  the  Department 
of  Education  would  have  us  economize  by 
watching  a  TV  music  chaimel. 

What  about  the  costs  of  the  future? 
Esotic  research  requires  equipment  that 
one  usually  can't  get  at  K-Mart.  Of  course. 


there  is  significant  Government  support  for 
scientific  research,  but  the  grants  often  do 
not  cover  the  true  costs  of  the  procrams, 
such  as  tiM  cost  of  new  faculties. 

Mr.  Beanett  has  argued  that  universities 
simply  charge  what  the  market  can  bear— 
the-pupils-be-damned  attitude.  One  could 
argue  Just  as  plausibly  that  Government  ac- 
tions—excessive regulations  plus  underfund- 
ing  of  university  research  plus  threats  (and 
actions)  to  reduce  student  aid— have  driven 
tuition  costs  ever  higher.  That  scenario  also 
is  too  simple  and  one-sided,  but  we  seem  to 
be  caughi  in  a  game  of  simplicities  about 
college  costs.  Given  the  terms  of  the  current 
public  debate,  I  would  rather  be  wasteful 
than  simple.* 
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SOLIDARITY  WITH  GAYS 

•  Mr.  KERRY,  Mr.  President,  unfor- 
tunately, prejudice  and  violence  often 
go  hand  and  hancL  And  violence  based 
on  racial,  etlmic,  religious,  and  sexual 
stereotypes  is  still  too  often  a  disturl)- 
ing  reality  here  in  America.  The 
recent  tvents  in  Howard  Beach.  NY, 
and  Forsyth  County.  GA  are  an  un- 
pleasant reminder  of  that  fact. 

Gay  people  in  America  have  fre- 
quently suffered  from  prejudice  based 
on  stereotypes.  And  that  prejudice  has 
often  led  to  violence  against  gays  in 
our  cities.  With  the  upsurge  in  cases  of 
AIDS  among  the  gay  community  has 
come  an  upswing  in  prejudice  and  dis- 
crimination against  gays.  And  with 
that  prejudice  has  also  come  violence 
against  gay  men  and  women. 

As  the  Boston  Olol>e  recently  edito- 
rialized, "When  a  person  is  attacked 
because  of  his  color,  religion  or  sexual 
orientation,  the  rights  and  liberties  of 
all  are  threatened.  Bigotry  and  vio- 
lence, whether  motivated  by  hatred  of 
certain  racial  groups  or  homosexuals, 
must  not  be  tacitly  approved,  by  si- 
lence." Those  words  apply  not  only  in 
Boston,  but  across  the  United  States. 

During  the  Nazi  era  in  Germany, 
prejudice  against  gays  took  another 
form.  "There,  gay  people  were  sent  to 
the  desith  camps,  along  with  Jews  and 
other  members  of  unpopular  groups. 
As  Pastor  Martin  Niemoeller  put  it, 
"In  Germany  they  came  first  for  the 
CcMnmunists.  and  I  didn't  speak  up  be- 
cause I  wasn't  a  Communist.  Then 
they  came  for  the  Jews,  and  I  didn't 
speak  UP  because  I  wasn't  a  Jew.  Then 
they  csvne  for  the  trade  unionists,  and 
I  didn't  speak  up  because  I  wasn't  a 
trade  miionist.  Then  they  came  for 
the  Catholics,  and  I  didn't  speak  up 
because  I  was  a  Protestant.  Then  they 
came  for  me,  and  by  that  time  no  one 
was  left  to  speak  up." 

Let  UB  speak  up  today  against  preju- 
dice and  violence  directed  at  gay 
people,  and  at  all  minority  groups.  Let 
us  spcAk  up  in  support  of  the  civil 
rights  of  all  Americans.  For  while  the 
assaults  may  be  directed  at  gay  people 
today,  tomorrow  they  could  be  direct- 
ed at  any  one  of  us. 


I  ask  that  the  Boston  Globe  editori- 
al, entiUed  "SoUdarity  with  Gays ".  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  editoral  follows: 
[From  the  Boston  Globe.  February  1.  19871 

SOLIDASITT  WtTH  GAYS 

Boston's  gay  community  should  not  t>e 
left  to  cope  alone  with  an  increasing 
number  of  assaults  against  gay  persons  by 
paranoid  bigots.  The  problem  is  one  for  the 
entire  city:  all  residents,  as  well  as  city  and 
law  enforcement  officials,  should  support 
efforts  by  the  gay  conununity  to  send  a  mes- 
sage to  the  bigots  that  their  actions  will  not 
be  tolerated. 

Gay  persons  in  Boston,  like  those  in  other 
cities,  have  long  been  victimized  by  bullies 
who  are  intolerant  of  anyone  who  does  not 
conform  to  their  own  narrow  views  of  what 
a  person  should  do  or  should  look  like. 
These  are  the  same  people  who  beat  blacks 
and  Southeast  Asians  because  they  look  dif- 
ferent. 

Gay  persons  find  being  called  'faggot " 
and  "queer"  as  offensive  as  blacks  find 
being  called  "nigger."  The  step  from  name- 
calling  to  violence  has  proved  to  be  a  short 
one. 

Mayor  Flynn  and  other  officials  have  sent 
out  a  message  that  those  who  engage  in  ra- 
cially motivated  violence  will  be  prosecuted 
to  the  full  extent  of  the  law.  Conununity 
groups  have  come  together  to  discuss  ways 
of  dealing  with  bigotry  in  neighborhoods. 
Although  racial  violence  remains  a  serious 
problem,  minority  groups  need  not  feel  iso- 
lated. I'he  same  sense  of  shared  concern,  as 
well  as  more  legal  protections,  must  be  ex- 
tended to  the  gay  community. 

Police  officials  say  that  one  reason  for 
some  of  the  violence  against  gay  persons  is 
the  growing  crisis  with  AIDS.  This  reason- 
ing underscores  the  need  for  more  public 
education  and  awareness  about  AIIDS.  It 
should  not  be  accepted  by  the  public  as  jus- 
tification for  unprovoked  attacks  on  a  par- 
ticular group  of  people. 

When  a  person  is  attacked  because  of  his 
color,  religion  or  sexual  orientation,  the 
rights  and  liberties  of  all  are  threatened. 
Bigotry  and  violence,  whether  motivated  by 
hatred  of  certain  racial  groups  or  homosex- 
uals, must  not  be  tacitly  approved,  by  si- 
lence. It  must  be  challenged,  because  only 
by  protecting  the  rights  of  individuals  can 
the  rights  of  all  be  ensured.* 


THE  ARMS  RACE 

•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  Flora 
Lewis  had  a  column  recently  in  the 
New  York  Times  about  arms  sales  and 
the  folly  of  the  growing  arms  race. 

We  tend  to  concentrate  the  arms 
race  focus  on  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union. 

In  fact,  there  is  a  Third  World  arms 
race  also,  and  the  United  States  is  a 
major  player  in  that  Third  World 
arms  race. 

It  is  an  arms  race  that  takes  away 
fcMxl  from  hungry  people,  education 
from  people  who  need  it,  and  health 
delivery  from  the  ill  and  afflicted. 

I  am  not  sure  how  we  get  hold  of 
this  arms  race,  but  one  way  is  to 
gradually  reduce  that  $5.8  billion  that 
we  are  requested  in  foreign  military 
aid  this  year. 


I  ask  that  the  Flora  Lewis  colunm  be 
printed  in  the  Recoko,  and  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  read  it. 

The  (x>lumn  follows: 

BOOM-BOOMS  AS  BomoHs 
(By  Flora  Lewis) 

Paris.— In  the  aftermath  of  World  War  I. 
there  was  a  great  campaign  against  the 
"merchants  of  death"  who  made  fortunes 
selling  arms  and  encouraging  wars  to  use 
them  up.  Making  money  is  now  an  impor- 
tant factor  for  governments  in  the  world 
arms  trade,  but  the  poUtics  of  trying  to  win 
friends  and  Influence  people,  not  to  speak  of 
buying  back  hostages,  has  overtaken  it. 

As  Andrew  Pierre  put  it  in  his  book  "The 
Global  Politics  of  Arms  Sales,"  written  four 
years  ago  and  more  topical  than  ever,  "arms 
sales  are  foreign  policy  writ  large."  They 
have  become  a  test  of  international  affec- 
tion, the  way  to  court  a  ruling  elite  and 
show  loyal  support,  especially  in  the  third 
world.  The  goodies  with  which  to  turn  for- 
eign heads  are  boom-booms  now,  not  the 
trinkets  and  bonbons  of  old. 

This  is  not  particularly  new.  Mr.  Pierre 
shows  that  the  trend  developed  after  wide- 
spread decolonization  in  the  1980's  and  ac- 
celerated in  the  1970's.  But  now  it  seems  to 
be  taken  for  granted  as  a  reasonable  way  to 
try  to  make  the  world  work  by  suppliers, 
and  as  the  measure  of  "good  will"  by  recipi- 
ents. 

President  Carter  made  a  stab  at  reversing 
the  trend  but  with  only  limited  success.  The 
transfer  of  arms  actually  increased  during 
his  Presidency,  though  he  imposed  stricter 
guidelines  to  improve  coherence  with  other 
foreign  policy  goals  and  made  sure  every- 
body involved  knew  that  he  was  keeping  a 
close  watch  on  the  deals.  In  fiscal  1979.  Mr. 
Pierre  says.  Mr.  Carter  personally  "reviewed 
88  out  of  a  total  of  126  significant  transac- 
tions." 

Efforts  to  enlist  allies  foundered  on  their 
insistence  that  first  the  Soviet  Union  should 
agree  on  negotiated  restraints.  These  nego- 
tiations broke  down  in  turn  because  of  in- 
tramural quarrels  in  the  American  bureauc- 
racy and,  ultimately,  with  the  suspension  of 
practically  all  U.S.-Soviet  talks  after  the  in- 
vasion of  Afghanistan. 

Mr.  Carters  experience  highlighted  the 
difficulties  and  showed  that,  even  with  the 
best  of  intentions,  there  is  no  easy  formula 
to  quench  the  demand  and  supply  of  weap- 
ons around  the  world. 

But  President  Reagan  came  to  office  with 
a  decision  not  only  to  rearm  the  U.S.  but  to 
use  arms  transfers  "as  an  essential  element 
of  the  U.S.  global  defense  posture  and  an  in- 
dispensable component  of  foreign  policy," 
as  Mr.  Pierre  says. 

A  White  House  policy  statement  of  July  9. 
1981.  concluded  "We  will  deal  with  the 
world  as  it  is.  rather  than  as  we  would  like  it 
to  be."  after  arguing  an  increased  need  to 
ship  weapons  so  as  to  bolster  American  in- 
terests without  directly  committing  more 
American  force  abroad. 

Now  foreign  military  aid  alone,  which 
doesn't  include  commercial  transactions  not 
financed  by  the  taxpayers,  steadily  runs 
almost  as  high  as  foreign  economic  assist- 
ance. In  fiscal  1986  there  was  $8  billion  in 
economic  aid  Including  $1.6  billion  in  "food 
for  peace."  which  helps  cut  agricultural  sur- 
pluses, and  $6.2  billion  in  military  aid.  The 
figures  for  1987  are  $8.2  billion  economic 
aid.  Including  $1.5  biUion  in  food  and  $6.2 
billion  military:  1988's  reduced  budget  re- 
quest is  for  $7.8  billion  in  economic  aid,  of 


which  $1.4  billion  is  food  and  $5.8  bllUon 
military.  - 

Soviet  figures  are  not  available,  but 
Moscow  is  known  to  be  far  readier  to  ship 
veapons  than  to  finance  development.  Even 
after  most  of  the  "liberation  wars"  that  It 
supported  around  the  world  had  ended. 
Sovet  weapons  were  still  flowing  abroad  at 
increasing  levels.  Many  other  countries  take 
part  in  the  trade.  The  spigot  is  wide  open. 

This  militarization  of  international  rela- 
tions even  when  countries  are  not  at  war 
and  don't  plan  to  start  a  fight  has  to  be 
alarming,  besides  its  depressing  effect  on 
economic  and  social  development.  It  makes 
countries  feel  less  secure,  not  more,  and  usu- 
ally inhibits  efforts  for  political  settlement 
of  inevitable  conflicts  of  interest. 

Taken  one  by  one.  the  arguments  for  up- 
dating and  bloating  arsenals  often  look  rea- 
sonable in  terms  of  regional  rivalries  and  in- 
ternal tensions.  Added  up,  they  look  sheer 
crazy.  The  record  shows  that  eager  suppli- 
ers can  reap  the  whirlwind  rather  than  po- 
litical rewards.  Iran  in  American  experience 
and  Egypt  for  the  Russians  are  only  the 
most  blatant  examples. 

Now  that  Washington  and  Moscow  are 
edging  up  to  serious  talks  again,  which  will 
have  to  include  regional  issues  preferably 
sooner  rather  than  later,  it  is  time  to  think 
of  another  approach  to  restraining  arms 
transfers.  It  is  hard  but  it  isn't  impossible. 
They  have  come  to  be  above  all  a  political 
tool.  Politics  can  find  a  better  way  to  favor 
friends  and  show  concern.* 


UNDERGROUND  NUCLEAR  TESTS 

•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  may  soon  consider  whether  to 
give  its  consent  to  two  treaties  that 
ought  to  have  been  ratified  a  long 
time  ago:  the  Threshold  Test  Ban 
Treaty  [TTBT]  of  1974  and  the  Peace- 
ful Nuclear  Explosions  Treaty  [PNET] 
of  1976.  There  has  been  some  contro- 
versy surroimding  the  verification  and 
Soviet  compliance  issue,  and  this  has 
served  as  the  focus  of  our  delibera- 
tions in  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee since  the  100th  Congress  con- 
vened. 

Listening  to  all  of  the  testimony  sub- 
mitted, I  found  a  curious  pattern.  The 
administration  witnesses  all  said  the 
Soviets  were  substantially  in  compli- 
ance with  the  150-kiIoton  yield  limit, 
but  thought  we  cxiuld  get  estimates 
even  more  accurate  than  seismic  meth- 
ods using  an  onsite  measurement 
called  CORRTEX.  The  administration 
witnesses  told  us  that  we  (xtuld  reduce 
the  uncertainty  down  from  a  factor  of 
2— a  100-percent  deviation— for  seis- 
mology to  a  factor  of  1.3— a  SO-penent 
deviation— with  CORRTEX. 

Several  months  ago,  I  met  in  my 
office  with  an  impressive  physicist 
from  the  University  of  Illinois,  Freder- 
ick Lamb.  We  discussed  the  merits  of 
CORRTEX  versus  seismic,  and  he  was 
somewhat  skeptical  of  the  many 
claims  made  for  CORRTEX.  He  prom- 
ised to  look  into  it  further  and  report 
back. 

Dr.  Lamb  has  just  finished  a  paper 
that  will  go  into  the  Foreign  Relations 
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Committee's  record  ms  expert  testimo- 
ny rai  the  ratification  of  the  TTBT 
and  FNET  that  I  would  like  to  place 
into  the  RacoKO  in  full.  It  is  a  techni- 
cal papor.  but  the  essentials  are  read- 
ily available  to  the  layman.  It  warns  of 
the  dangers  of  sole  reliance  on  CORR- 
TEZ.  and  debimks  the  proposition 
that  CORRTEX  is  always  accurate  to 
within  30  percent  regardless  of  the 
gecdogle  structures  underlying  a  given 
test  site. 

In  fact,  according  to  Dr.  Lamb, 
CORRTEX  could  just  as  easily  be 
more  inaccurate  than  seismic  measure- 
ments if  the  wrong  type  of  rock  is  as- 
sumed or  if  we  can't  tell  whether  the 
explosion  is  above  or  below  the  water 
table.  We  would  have  to  know  to  the 
precise  millionth  of  a  seccmd  or  less 
when  the  explosion  is  to  take  place. 
All  the  geologic  data  would  have  to  be 
perfectly  understood,  both  for  the  test 
hole— where  the  nuclear  explosion  will 
be  set  off— and  for  the  satellite  hole 
where  the  CORRTEX  cables  will  be 
placed.  It  turns  out  that  there  may 
have  to  be  several  satellite  holes,  and 
for  this  reason  the  measurements  will 
probably  be  highly  intrusive,  some- 
thing that  neither  party  to  these  trea- 
ties seems  to  want. 

What  else  don't  we  know  about 
CORRTEX?  The  administration  has 
testified  that  we  have  had  many  years 
of  experience  with  CORRTEX  out  at 
the  Nevada  test  site,  but  what  they  ne- 
glected to  mention  was  our  relative  in- 
experience with  CORRTEX  placed  In 
satellite  holes— usually  30  feet  or  so 
from  the  test  hole.  The  truth  is  we've 
only  had  four  test  shots  using  CORR- 
TEX in  a  satellite  hole.  Any  impreci- 
sions  in  any  of  a  number  of  important 
measurements  will  throw  off  the  re- 
sults. Members  of  the  Lawrence  Liver- 
more  Lab  have  said  privately  that 
they  can  find  no  solution  for  yield  esti- 
mation if  they  don't  previously  know 
both  the  exact  position  and  timing  of 
a  nuclear  detonation. 

Where  does  this  leave  us?  Dr.  Paul 
Richu-ds.  a  seismologist  at  Columbia 
University's  Lamont-Doherty-Labora- 
tory,  testified  before  the  committee 
that  "for  large  explosions  there  are 
typically  three  or  more  independent 
seismic  waves  upon  which  separate 
seismic  yield  estimates  can  be  based.  If 
the  average  of  these  estimates  is  taken 
as  the  central  value  yield,  with  a 
factor  of  uncertainty  of  2— at  the  95- 
pereent  level— for  each  of  the  three 
methods,  it  is  easy  to  show  that  the  re- 
sulting seismic  yield  estimate  has  only 
a  factor  of  1.5  imcertainty." 

Other  seismologists  have  testified 
before  Congress  or  published  data 
showing  the  uncertainty  level  closer  to 
1.3  using  high-frequency  surface 
waves,  or  the  level  claimed  for  CORR- 
TEX. Even  at  1.5  uncertainty,  there  is 
very  little  statistical  difference  be- 
tween 1.3  and  1.5,  but  with  seismic 
measurements    you    don't    have    the 


same  kinds  of  acutely  sensitive  meas- 
urement criteria  that  you  have  with 
CCMIRTEX. 

Dr.  Lamb  also  mentions  that  Admin- 
istration and  other  sources  have  im- 
plied that  CORRTEX  will  solve  the 
bias  problem.  In  his  words,  "it  does 
not.  All  three  measures— radiochemi- 
cal, CORRTEX  or  other  hydrodynam- 
ic.  and  seismic— are  subject  to  both 
bias  and  uncertainty."  Corrtex  meas- 
urements are  no  more  nor  less  "direct 
and  accurate,"  to  use  the  language  the 
administration  wants  to  put  in  a  new 
protocol,  thsui  seismic  measures. 

One  of  several  errors  in  setting  up 
the  CORRTEX  device  could  ruin  the 
yield  estimate.  For  example,  an  error 
of  less  than  1  inch  in  surveying  the 
satellite  hole  for  the  entire  length  of 
the  hole  will  throw  off  the  results. 
There  are  many  other  difficulties  with 
CORRTEX. 

Hnally,  let  us  be  clear  on  what  is 
meant  by  an  error  of  1.3  or  an  error  of 
1.5  at  the  95-percent  confidence  level. 
At  1.3  uncertainty,  one  test  in  40  will 
be  estimated  at  over  195  kilotons.  At 
1.5  uncertainty— the  current  estimate 
for  seismic  methods— one  test  in  40 
will  register  as  over  225  kilotons.  Not 
one  person  knowledgeable  about  nu- 
clear weapons  designs  would  say  there 
is  any  military  distinction  between 
tests  at  195  kilotons  and  those  at  225 
kilotons.  Additionally,  there  is  growing 
evidence  that  one  seismic  wave  in  par- 
ticular, the  "Lg  wave,"  may  by  itself 
give  us  yield  estimates  within  the  1.3 
range  of  error. 

We  need  to  have  reliable  verification 
of  the  Soviet  testing  program.  We  also 
need  to  realize  that  the  best  is  some- 
times the  enemy  of  the  good.  CORR- 
TEX, in  addition  to  seismic,  unques- 
tionably adds  something  to  our  knowl- 
edge of  a  detonation,  but  the  evidence 
suggests  that  this  additional  knowl- 
edge is  so  marginal  that  it  is  almost 
meaningless.  We  can  wait  until  the 
year  2087  for  a  fool-proof,  completely 
accurate  monitoring  system  to  be  in- 
vented, but  in  the  interim  we  could 
lose  the  battle  to  reverse  and  ultimate- 
ly end  the  arms  race.  We  ought  to 
think  carefully  about  our  verification 
criteria  before  we  offer  advice  and  con- 
sent to  these  treaties.  Dr.  Lamb's 
paper  will  help  each  of  us  do  that. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  Fredrick 
Lamb's  paper,  "Monitoring  Yields  of 
Underground  Nuclear  Tests,"  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record  in  full. 

The  article  follows: 

Monitoring  Yields  of  Undercrodnd 
Nuclear  Tests 

(By  Frederick  K.  Lamb) 

(Programs  in  Arms  Control.  Disarmament, 
and  International  Security  University  of 
Qlinois  at  Urbana-Champaign*  and  Center 
tor  International  Security  and  Arms  Con- 
frol  Stanford  Universityt  February  3, 
1987) 
tBclence  Fellow.  1985-86. 
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The  Uilited  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
signed  the  Threshold  Test  Ban  Treaty 
(TTBT)  in  1974  and  the  Peaceful  Nuclear 
Explosioiis  Treaty  (PNET)  In  1976.  These 
treaties  prohibit  underground  nuclear  ex- 
plosions having  yields  greater  than  150  kilo- 
tons (kt.l  Although  neither  party  has  rati- 
fied eittier  treaty,  both  have  separately 
stated  that  they  will  respect  the  150  kt 
limit. 

Previously,  the  Reagan  Administration 
has  not  sought  ratification  of  these  treaties 
on  the  grounds  that  "we  cannot  affectively 
verify  Soviet  compliance  with  the  150-kilo- 
ton  thre*hold  on  underground  nuclear  ex- 
plosions. The  remote  seismic  techniques  we 
must  rely  on  today  to  monitor  Soviet  nucle- 
ar tests  do  not  provide  yield  estimates  with 
the  accuracy  required  for  effective  verifica- 
tion of  compliance."  ■  Yield  estimates  based 
on  teleseismic  body  wave  magnitudes  (the 
method  currently  used  by  the  U.S.  govern- 
ment) are  considered  to  be  uncertain  by  a 
factor  of  two  at  the  95  percent  confidence 
level.'  This  statement  means  there  is  one 
chance  la  40  that  an  explosion  with  a  most 
likely  yldd  of  ISO  kt  actually  had  a  yield  of 
300  kt  or  more.  This  uncertainty  was  appar- 
ently considered  acceptable  at  the  time  the 
TTBT  and  PNETR  were  signed.  And  dis- 
cussed later  in  this  report,  the  best  remote 
seismic  methods  now  available  have,  accord- 
ing to  some  experts,  an  uncertainty  of  a 
factor  of  1.5  at  the  95  percent  confidence 
level.       ' 

Recently,    and    in    accordance    with    his 
agreement  with  the  Congress  Just  before 
the  Reykjavik  Summit,  President  Reagan 
has  proposed  ratification  of  the  TTBT  and 
PNET  with  reservations  that  they  not  go 
into  effect  until  the  Soviet  Union  agrees  to 
new  monitoring  measures  to  improve  verifi- 
cation. Ilhe  Administration  is  strongly  advo- 
cating    adoption     of     the     hydrodynamic 
method  of  yield  estimation,  which  involves 
measuring  the  way  in  which  the  shock  wave 
produced  by  an  underground  nuclear  explo- 
sion propagates  away  from  the  point  of  det- 
onation. In  particular,  the  Administration 
advocates '  use  of  the  so-called  CORRTEX 
technique  for  measuring  the  radius  of  the 
shock  front  as  a  function  of  time  (CORR- 
TEX is  an  acronym  for  continuous  reflec- 
tometry  for  radius  versus  time  experiments). 
It  believes  that  it  has  identified  in  the  hy- 
drodynamic yield  estimation  method  an  ap- 
proach "which  will  reduce  the  uncertainty 
in  yield  ineasurement  to  an  acceptable  level 
and  will  do  so  without  danger  of  compromis- 
ing other  sensitive  information  about  the 
nature  or  performance  of  the  nuclear  device 
whose  yield  is  to  be  measured."'  The  Ad- 
ministration has  also  stated  that  the  accura- 
cy of  th«  hydrodynamic  method  is  relatively 
independent  of  the  geologic  medium  provid- 
ed only  that  measurements  are  made  in  the 
"strong  shock"  region  near  the  nuclear  ex- 
plosion, and  expects  that  the  method  would 
provide  yield  estimates  initially  accurate  to 
within  a  factor  of  1.3  of  the  actual  yield  at 
the  95-percent  confidence  level,  when  ap- 
plied at  Soviet  test  sites  to  explosions  with 
yields  ai»ove  50  kt.'  Apparently  the  Adminis- 
tration considers  that  an  uncertainty  of  this 
size    is    acceptable    and    hence    that    the 
method  would  provide  "effective"  verifica- 
tion  of   compliance   with   the   TTBT   and 
PNET.  I 


*  Permanent    address:    Department    of    Physics. 
1110  WeA  Green  Street.  Urbana.  IL  61801. 


This  report  summarizes  information  that 
is  publicly  available  about  the  hydrodynam- 
ic method  of  yield  estimation  and  uses  this 
information  to  consider  the  strengths  and 
weaknesses  of  this  method  for  monitoring 
nuclear  test  bans.'  Available,  unclassified 
data  as  well  as  theoretical  modeling  show 
that  the  shock  wave  produced  by  an  under- 
ground nuclear  explosion  propagates  differ- 
ently in  different  geologic  media.  As  a 
result,  accurately  estimating  the  yield  of  an 
explosion  from  measurements  of  the  radius 
of  the  shock  front  as  a  function  of  time  gen- 
erally speaking  requires  knowledge  of  the 
test  geometry  and  the  medium.  However, 
the  available  data  and  theoretical  modeling 
indicate  that  there  is  a  relatively  brief  time 
during  the  outward  propagation  of  the 
shock  front  when  its  motion  is  fairly  insen- 
sitive to  the  nature  of  the  medium,  for 
those  geologic  media  which  have  been 
tested.  If  this  time  is  known,  if  data  outside 
this  interval  are  discarded  in  making  the 
yield  estimate,  if  the  test  geometry  is  known 
not  to  be  a  significant  disturbing  factor,  and 
if  the  geologic  medium  in  which  the  explo- 
sion takes  place  is  one  for  which  prior  test 
data  are  available,  the  available  evidence  in- 
dicates that  the  yield  can  be  estimated  to 
within  a  factor  of  about  1.3  using  the  hydro- 
dynamic  method. 

We  therefore  conclude  that  the  hydrody- 
namic method  could,  if  used  in  conjunction 
with  other  measurements  that  determine 
the  nature  of  the  geologic  medium  and  ex- 
clude possible  perturbing  factors,  provide  es- 
timates of  the  yields  of  Soviet  tests  near  the 
150  kt  threshold  that  are  less  uncertain 
than  the  yield  estimates  provided  by  the 
seismic  method  currently  used  by  the  U.S. 
government.  However,  in  order  to  achieve 
an  uncertainty  of  a  factor  of  1.3  or  less  at 
the  95-percent  confidence  level,  other  meas- 
urements at  the  test  site  and  some  con- 
straints on  test  designs  may  be  required. 
Moreover,  a  factor  of  1.3  uncertainty  is  only 
marginally  smaller  than  the  factor  of  1.5 
uncertainty  thought  by  some  experts  to  be 
achievable  with  the  best  remote  seismic 
methods  now  available. 

A  key  policy  question  raised  by  this  study 
is  whether  attaching  reservations  to  the 
TTBT  and  PNET  to  permit  use  of  the  hy- 
drodynamic method  to  monitor  tests  near 
150  kt  is  worthwhile,  given  possible  disad- 
vantages and  the  modest  reduction  in  the 
uncertainty  of  yield  estimates  that  may  be 
expected. 

yield  estimation  methods 

Phases  of  a  nuclear  explosion  deep  under- 
ground.—In  the  following  discussion  it  will 
be  helpful  to  have  in  mind  what  happens 
when  a  nuclear  charge  is  detonated  deep  un- 
derground. For  present  purposes  the  time 
development  of  the  explosion  may  be  divid- 
ed into  three  phases:  ■• 

First,  the  nuclear  energy  is  released  in  less 
than  a  microsecond.  This  process  is  accom- 
panied by  emission  of  various  types  of  nu- 
clear radiation.  The  energy  released  pro- 
duces a  hot  gas  bubble  in  which  the  pres- 
sure and  temperature  rise  steeply,  reaching 
several  million  atmospheres  and  about  a 
million  degrees  within  a  few  microseconds. 

Second,  the  pressure  of  the  hot  gases  in 
the  bubble  initiates  a  shock  wave  which 
moves  away  from  the  bubble  in  all  direc- 
tions at  a  speed  equal  to  or  greater  than  the 
sound  speed  in  the  medium.  The  shock  wave 
compresses  the  rock  through  which  it  trav- 
els. At  this  early  time  the  shock  wave  is 
strong  enough  to  completely  crush  the  rock, 
causing  it  to  behave  like  a  fluid.  This  phase 
is  therefore  referred  to  as  the  "hydrody- 


namic" phase.  As  the  hot  gases  continue  to 
expand,  they  create  a  cavity  of  substantial 
size,  while  the  shock  wave  continues  to 
propagate  away  into  the  surrounding 
medium.  The  hydrodynamic  phase  ends 
when  the  shock  wave  is  no  longer  strong 
enough  to  cause  the  compressed  rock  to 
behave  like  a  fluid. 

Third,  the  shock  wave  continues  to  propa- 
gate away  from  the  cavity,  at  first  crushing 
or  fracturing  much  of  the  rock  in  the  region 
it  traverses  but  gradually  decreasing  in 
strength  until  it  eventually  becomes  the 
leading  wave  of  a  train  of  seismic  (elastic) 
waves,  which  propagate  around  and 
through  the  earth  and  may  be  observable 
thousands  of  miles  away. 

Radiochemical  method— This  method  of 
estimating  the  yield  makes  use  of  the  ef- 
fects of  the  nuclear  radiation  emitted 
during  the  first  phase  of  the  explosion  of 
materials  exposed  to  them.  The  radiochemi- 
cal method  is  the  most  accurate  one.  but  in 
addition  to  the  yield  it  can  also  provide 
other  information  about  the  design  and  per- 
formance of  the  nuclear  device  that  has 
been  regarded  as  too  sensitive  to  reveal  to 
the  Soviet  Union.  For  this  reason,  it  is  usu- 
ally considered  inappropriate  in  the  context 
of  treaty  verification.' 

Hydrodynamic  method.— In  the  hydrody- 
namic method  of  yield  estimation,  the 
radius  of  the  front  of  the  shock  wave  is 
measured  as  a  function  of  time  during  the 
second,  or  hydrodynamic  phase.  Generally 
speaking,  the  larger  the  yield  of  the  explo- 
sion, the  larger  the  radius  reached  by  the 
shock  front  a  given  time  after  the  detona- 
tion. Thus,  measurements  of  the  radius  of 
the  shock  front  as  a  function  of  time,  when 
combined  with  information  on  the  nature 
and  structure  of  the  geologic  media  in 
which  the  explosion  occurs  and  a  model  of 
the  propagation  of  the  shock  wave  through 
these  media,  may  be  used  to  estimate  the 
yield  of  the  explosion."  » 

CORRTEX  is  a  particular  technique  for 
measuring  the  radius  of  the  shock  front  as  a 
function  of  time.'"  "  In  this  technique,  an 
electrical  cable  is  lowered  into  the  hole  in 
which  the  nuclear  explosive  is  placed  (the 
so-called  emplacement  hole)  or  into  another 
hole  drilled  near  the  emplacement  hole  (a 
so-called  satellite  hole).  When  the  expand- 
ing shock  wave  reaches  the  cable,  the  cable 
is  crushed  and  electrically  shorted.  As  the 
shock  wave  continues  to  expand,  the  point 
at  which  the  cable  is  crushed  moves  quickly 
toward  the  surface.  The  way  in  which  this 
point  moves  is  measured  by  electronic 
equipment  attached  to  the  cable  and  located 
above  ground.  For  TTBT  verification  pur- 
pcjses.  the  Administration  is  currently  pro- 
posing placement  of  the  sensing  cable  in  a 
satellite  hole  or  holes.  With  accurate  knowl- 
edge of  the  location  and  orientation  of  the 
cable  with  respect  to  the  detonation  point, 
measurements  of  the  point  at  which  the 
cable  has  been  crushed  can  be  converted 
into  estimates  of  the  radius  of  the  shock 
front  as  a  function  of  time. 

Seismic  met/iods.— Seismic  methods  make 
use  of  measurements  of  ground  motions 
caused  by  the  elastic  waves  that  propagate 
around  and  through  the  earth  during  the 
third  stage  of  an  underground  nuclear  ex- 
plosion described  above.  Several  recent  re- 
views of  these  methods  exist  (see,  for  exam- 
ple "")  and  so  they  will  not  be  described 
further  here. 

Discussion.— It  has  been  stated  several 
times  '•  '•  in  the  context  of  TTBT  and  PNET 
verification  that  the  hydrodynamic  method 
is  "direct"  whereas  seismic  methods  are  not. 


Prom  a  scientific  point  of  view  there  is  no 
such  distinction.  All  three  methods  dis- 
cussed here  involve  production  of  a  signal 
by  the  exploding  device,  propagation  of  that 
signal  to  locations  more  or  less  remote  from 
the  detonation  point,  and  detection  of  the 
signal  by  sensors  at  those  locations.  Impor- 
tant questions  are  how  the  size  of  the  signal 
varies  with  yield,  how  well  the  propagation 
of  the  signal  is  understood,  and  how  accu- 
rately and  precisely  the  sensors  measure  the 
signal.  It  has  also  been  implied  that  use  of 
the  hydrodynamic  method  in  and  of  itself 
eliminates  bias  and  therefore  the  need  for 
calibration.  It  does  not.  All  three  methods 
are  subject  to  both  bias  and  uncertainty. 
The  issue  is  the  actual  or  potential  size  of 
the  bias  and  uncertainty  likely  to  be  en- 
countered, and  whether  these  are  so  large  as 
to  be  of  concern.  The  next  section  discusses 
the  hydrodynamic  method  in  more  detail, 
including  possible  sources  of  bias  and  uncer- 
tainly in  yield  estimates  made  using  this 
method. 

hydrodynamic  method 

There  are  three  steps  involved  in  using 
the  hydrodynamic  method  to  estimate  yield. 
They  are  ( 1 )  determine  the  properties  of  the 
geologic  media  in  which  the  explosion  will 
take  place.  (2)  measure  the  radius  of  the 
shock  front  as  a  function  of  time,  and  (3)  es- 
timate the  yield  of  the  explosion  by  fitting  a 
model  of  the  motion  of  the  shock  front  to 
the  sequence  of  measurements  of  the  radius 
of  the  front. 

Measurement  of  the  shock  radtiu.— Assum- 
ing that  the  geometry  of  the  CORRTEX 
cable  with  respect  to  the  detonation  point 
and  the  time  of  detonation  can  be  deter- 
mined accurately,  the  CORRTEX  equip- 
ment can  provide  a  quite  accurate  measure- 
ment of  the  radius  of  the  shock  front  as  a 
function  of  time.  Determining  the  geometry 
requires  an  accurate  survey  of  both  the  hole 
in  which  the  CORRTEX  cable  is  to  be  in- 
serted and  the  hole  in  which  the  nuclear 
device  is  to  be  placed.  The  time  of  detona- 
tion is  determined  from  the  time  of  arrival 
of  the  electromagnetic  pulse  (EMP).'" 
During  a  typical  test,  the  CORRTEX  equip- 
ment records  the  radius  of  the  shock  front 
at  several  thousand  times. '° 

Modeling  the  motion  of  the  shock  front- 
In  order  to  derive  a  yield  estimate  from  the 
radius  of  the  shock  front  as  a  function  of 
time,  one  must  have  a  model  of  the  propaga- 
tion of  the  shock  wave  away  from  the  deto- 
nation point.  This  propagation  has  been 
modeled  in  several  ways.  These  include: 

Use  of  a  two-dimensional  hydrodynamic 
computer  code  which  numerically  solves  the 
fundamental  conservation  equations  togeth- 
er with  constitutive  relations  that  describe 
the  response  of  the  geologic  media  to  ap- 
plied stresses." 

Use  of  one-dimensional  "similarity"  solu- 
tions that  incorporate  the  equation  of  state 
of  the  geologic  medium.""' 

Use  of  an  empirical  power-law  formula 
whose  parameters  are  estimated  by  fits  to 
U.S.  test  experience.  •"*  " 

No  unclassified  details  are  available  at 
present  about  the  two-dimensional  hydrody- 
namic computer  codes  and  equations  of 
state  used  at  Los  Alamos '  ■  to  model  ground 
shock  propagation.  Nor  are  any  CORRTEX 
data  currently  available.  Consequently  the 
theoretical  models  discussed  here  are  simi- 
larity solutions  based  on  published  equa- 
tions of  state  '"•"  while  the  test  data  men- 
tioned are  radius  versus  time  measurements 
made  using  the  so-called  SUPER  method." 
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The  configtiratlon  of  any  known   voids 
with  a  volume  greater  than  one  cubic  meter 


design    information    unless 
dures  are  followed.  •• 


special    proce- 


The  hydrodynamic  ooethod  and  CORR- 
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:  ndlUB  iiMMiiiinif  nt  technkiiie  that 
I  prior  to  the  OQRRTEZ  technique. 

AadtarUV  aoititioM.— Tbe  itanilarity  wlu- 
1  here  laake  tbe  foUowiac  key 
:  (1)  the  eiploaion  is  ipherically 
(S)  the  medium  between  the 
of  the  exploeian  and  the  meMuring 
or  cablea  ii  honogeneous.  (3)  the 
wave  ii  itroBK  enough  to  crush  the 
material  through  which  It  is  propagating 
sofllciently  to  cause  it  to  behave  Ulce  a  nuid. 
and  (4)  the  energy  density  at  the  shoc^ 
front  is  a  oonatant  fraction  of  the  mean 
energy  fiw*«*»«*H  witliln  the  shocked 
regian.**  De^ite  their  simplicity,  these  sim- 
Oarltar  solutions  agree  well  with  the  avail- 
able 8LIFBR  data,  particularly  if  the  phase 
rhangTT  that  occur  in  some  media  at  pres- 
■ures  bdow  about  1  million  times  atmos- 
pberte  piMSUTt  are  taken  into  account. ""■ 

At  earty  tlmea,  the  shock  wave  Is  strong 
and  the  siraHarity  sidution  is  a  self-similar 
Uaat  wave.^  •  During  this  phase  the  radius 
of  the  shock  f^vnt  depoids  <hi  the  density 
and  equation  of  state  of  the  medium.  No  un- 
dasslfled  teat  daU  on  this  phase  are  avail- 
able. At  modeiately  late  times,  the  similari- 
ty aolutlani  predict  that  the  shock  wave  will 
IMOpagate  as  a  self-similar  compressional 
wave  in  the  (crtished  and  fluidized)  medium. 
Daring  this  latter  phase  the  motion  of  the 
shock  front  depoids  only  on  the  so-called 
iriastic  wave  speed  in  the  medium."  Over  a 
broad  range  of  intermediate  times,  the  simi- 
larity solutions  are  neither  blast  waves  nor 
plastic  waves.  During  this  intermediate 
period  the  shock  wave  is  only  moderately 
■trorw.  In  the  sense  that  the  shock  velocity 
Is  only  a  few  times  greater  than  the  plastic 
wave  speed,  and  hence  the  radius  of  the 
shock  front  depends  not  only  on  the  density 
and  equation  of  state  of  the  medium,  but 
also  on  the  plastic  wave  speed.  The  similari- 
ty solutions  appear  to  give  a  good  descrip- 
tion of  SUVKR  data,  which  are  available  at 
intermediate  and  moderate  late  times 
dming  the  hydrodynamic  phase.^^* 

The  stanOarity  solutions  and  SLIFER  data 
indteatf  that  the  shock  wave  produced  by 
an  explosion  of  given  yield  generally  devel- 
ops differently  in  different  media.  This  is 
not  surpfising,  since  the  density  and  plastic 
wave  speed,  for  example,  vary  by  factors  of 
1.6  and  3.  respectively,  for  geologic  media 
for  which  teat  data,  are  pubUcly  available." 
As  a  result,  the  duuacteristic  radius  R 
where  the  shock  wave  produced  by  a  150  kt 
exirioslon  changes  from  a  blast  wave  to  a 
pteaUc  wave  varies  from  about  100  feet  in 
wet  tuff  to  over  MO  feet  in  dry  alluvium.  In 
banlt  and  granite.  R  is  about  120-130  feet 
for  this  yield.  Therefore,  a  yield  estimate 
made  by  fitting  a  model  of  shock  propaga- 
tion to  radius  versus  time  measurements 
over  a  broad  interval  will  generally  be 
biased  by  any  errors  in  the  assumed  proper- 
ties of  the  medium.  Similarly,  unanticipated 
variations  in  the  pimierties  of  a  given  type 
of  rodi.  such  as  granite,  within  the  deposit 
in  wliich  the  explosion  is  detonated  will  in- 
troduce uncertainty  in  such  a  yield  esti- 


However,  for  the  geologic  media  for  which 
teat  data  are  available  (the  dry  alluvium. 
saturated  tuff,  granite,  bssalt.  and  rhyolite 
at  the  teat  sites  used)  the  density,  equation 
of  state,  and  plastic  wave  speed  are  correlat- 
ed In  such  a  way  that  there  is  a  compara- 
tlvdy  brief  interval  during  the  transition 
txvn  blast  wave  to  tdastic  wave  when  the 
radius  of  the  diock  front  is  relatively  insen- 
■Ithre  to  the  medium  but  relatively  sensitive 
to  the  yield.*"  At  present,  this  correlation 
does  not  appear  to  be  well  imderstood  f  r«n 


any  fundamental  physical  point  of  view. 
The  time  at  which  this  "Insensitive  inter- 
val" occurs  depends  on  the  yield  W  of  the 
exploelon  as  W"*.  varying  from  about  0.2 
milliseconds  after  a  1  kt  explosion  to  about 
1  millisecond  after  a  150  kt  explosion. 
Almost  all  of  the  test  data  on  which  this 
conclusion  is  based  come  from  nuclear  ex- 
plosions at  the  Nevada  Test  Site.  If  there 
are  other  relevant  media  whose  properties 
do  aot  satisfy  this  relation,  the  insensitive 
interval  does  not  exist.  Thus,  insensitlvity  to 
the  medium  can  only  be  assured  for  materi- 
als that  have  t)een  tested. 

Los  Alamos  algorithm.— TYiK  algorithm 
used  at  Los  Alamos  to  derive  yields  from 
CORRTEX  data  is  to  fit  a  power-law  equa- 
tloa  (the  so<aUed  Los  Alamos  formula).*'*  ** 
The  Los  Alamos  formula  is  stated  to  be  ac- 
curate only  for  the  time  Interval  from  0.16 
to  0.6  milliseconds  after  the  detonation  for 
an  explosion  with  a  yield  of  1  kt.  or  0.85  to 
3.2  milliseconds  for  an  explosion  with  a 
yield  of  150  kt.  These  time  intervals  corre- 
spoad  to  distances  ranging  from  8  to  16  feet 
from  the  detonation  point  for  an  explosion 
with  a  yield  of  1  kt.  or  from  45  to  85  feet  for 
an  explosion  with  a  yield  of  150  kt.  (Both 
times  and  distances  are  assumed  to  scale 
with  W  ss  WV4).  They  lie  within  the  interval 
of  Insensitivity  for  media  so  far  tested.  Over 
this  Interval,  the  Los  Alamos  formula  as 
quoted  in  the  literature  'A  agrees  with  both 
the  similarity  solution  and  SLIFER  data  to 
witbln  a  factor  of  about  1.3  (the  published 
formula  may  not  reflect  current  practice). 

The  Los  Alamos  formula  is  an  empirical 
relation.  i.e.,  it  is  not  derived  from  funda- 
mental physical  principles  but  is  instead  ob- 
tained by  fitting  a  simple  power-law  expres- 
sion to  a  collection  of  shock  wave  data.  The 
formula  must  therefore  be  regarded  as  es- 
tablished only  for  those  geologic  media  and 
pressure  regimes  where  It  has  actually  been 
verified.  At  distances  less  than  the  stated 
lower  limit  of  validity,  practical,  operation- 
al, and  engineering  considerations  make  ac- 
curate measurements  difficult.  At  still 
smaller  distances  the  formula  disagrees  with 
the  similarity  solution.  At  distances  greater 
than  the  stated  upper  limit  of  validity,  the 
Los  Alamos  formula  departs  from  the  simi- 
larity solution  and  SLIFER  date.  At  these 
distances  the  radius  of  the  shock  front  is  no 
longer  insensitive  to  the  medium. 

In  order  to  apply  the  Los  Alamos  formula 
to  CORRTEX  data,  the  cable  must  sample 
the  insensitive  interval.  In  order  to  do  this 
the  cable  must  extend  to  within  forty  feet 
of  the  detonation  point  of  a  150  kt  explo- 
sion, or  within  eight  feet  of  a  1  kt  explosion. 
Moat  of  the  data  accumulated  by  the 
COBRTEX  equipment  are  not  within  the 
Insensitive  interval.  The  shortest  pulse  in- 
terval possible  with  current  CORRTEX 
equipment  Is  10  microseconds.'"  Thus,  of 
the  2.000  or  so  radius  measurements  made 
during  an  explosion,  all  but  about  40  must 
be  discarded  for  an  explosion  with  a  yield  of 
1  kt.  and  all  but  about  200  for  an  explosion 
with  a  yield  of  150  kt,  in  order  to  keep  only 
data  within  the  stated  range  of  validity  of 
the  Los  Alamos  formula.  Data  from  outside 
this  range  can  of  course  provide  additional 
Information  on  the  yield  if  there  is  adequate 
knowledge  of  the  geologic  medium. 

According  to  official  statements.'-'  the  Los 
Alamos  formula  gives  yields  accurate  to 
within  a  factor  of  1.15  of  the  more  accurate 
radiochemical  yield  method,  for  explosions 
with  yields  greater  than  50  kt  conducted  at 
the  Nevada  Test  Site.  According  to  these 
same  statements,  the  formula  Is  expected  to 
be  accurate  to  within  a  factor  of  1.3  at 


Soviet  te|t  sites.  These  statements  are  con- 
sistent wtth  the  results  of  the  present  study, 
provided  that  only  date  from  within  the 
region  of  'insensitlvity  are  used  in  the  analy- 
sis, that  the  medium  in  wliich  Soviet  tests 
take  place  are  within  U.S.  test  experience, 
that  possible  effects  that  could  Interfere 
with  COItRTEX  measuremenU  can  be  ex- 
cluded, aad  that  test  geometries  that  would 
significantly  perturb  the  shock  wave  from  a 
spherically  symmetric  wave  can  be  ruled 
out. 

Factors  affecting  hydrodynamic  yield  e*ti- 
matea.—9rom  the  preceding  discussion  it  is 
apparent  that  yield  estimates  derived  by  the 
hydrodynamic  method  may  be  affected  by  a 
number  Of  factors  related  to  the  geology  of 
the  test  site  and  the  geometry  of  the  test. 
Factors  that  may  introduce  bias  or  Increase 
uncertainty  Include:* 

Any  errors  In  the  survey  used  to  establish 
the  path  of  the  CX3RRTEX  cable  relative  to 
the  detonation  point,  if  the  CORRTEX 
cable  is  placed  in  a  satellite  hole. 

Any  material  properties  of  the  nuclear 
device  emplacement  configuration  or  sur- 
rounding geologic  media  that  cause  the 
shock  wave  to  propagate  faster  in  one  direc- 
tion than  another.  The  size  of  these  effects 
is  less  for  high-yield  than  for  low-yield  ex- 
plosions. 

Emplaoement  of  cables  or  other  aspects  of 
the  test  setup  that  cause  other  signals  to 
interfere  with  measurement  of  the  ground 
shock  radius  as  a  function  of  time. 

Any  errors  made  In  discarding  data  that 
are  disturbed  or  are  outside  the  Insensitive 
interval  ^d  any  errors  in  applying  correc- 
tions to  the  date. 

Although  over  100  tests  have  been  carried 
out  with  the  CORRTEX  sensing  cable  In 
the  emillacement  hole,  experience  using 
current  CORRTEX  equipment  with  the 
cable  placed  down  a  satellite  hole  is  appar- 
ently limited  (according  to  official  stete- 
ments.  only  four  teste  with  this  geometry 
have  beep  carried  out '). 

PosaiblK  requirements  for  establishing  con- 
fidence in  the  precision  of  hydrodynamic 
yield  estimates  at  Soviet  test  5tte«.— Clearly, 
the  more  information  that  is  available 
about  the  explosion  and  the  nature  of  the 
geologic  media  in  which  it  occurs  and  the 
more  restrictions  there  are  on  the  test  ge- 
ometry, the  more  accurate  the  hydrodynam- 
ic method  will  be.  Some  idea  of  the  informa- 
tion that  may  be  required  to  obtain  uncer- 
tainties of  a  factor  of  1.15  to  1.3  is  provided 
by  the  lYotocol  to  the  PNET,  which  explic- 
itly estebllshed  the  use  of  CORRTEX-Uke 
equipment  and  the  hydrodynamic  method 
as  one  of  the  monitoring  methods  that 
could  be  used  for  any  explosion  with  a 
planned  aggregate  yield  exceeding  150  kt. 
At  the  time  the  PNET  was  signed,  the  fol- 
lowing information  about  the  geologic 
medium  was  specified  In  the  Treaty  Proto- 
col as  heeded  to  adequately  verify  the 
Treaty.'* 

The  type  or  types  of  rock  and  their  physi- 
cal properties.  Including  density,  seismic  ve- 
locity, porosity,  degree  of  liquid  saturation, 
and  rock  strength 

Specific  features  of  the  geologic  structure 
that  coidd  affect  the  yield  estimation 

The  length  of  the  cannister  conteinlng 
the  nudear  charge  and  diagnostic  equip- 
ment, tbe  dimensions  of  the  tube  or  other 
device  used  to  emplace  the  cannister,  the 
cross-se<:tlonal  dimensions  of  the  emplace- 
ment hole,  the  nature  of  the  materials  (in- 
cluding their  densities)  used  to  fill  the  em- 
placement hole 


The  configtiratlon  of  any  known  voids 
with  a  volume  greater  than  one  cubic  meter 
within  the  area 

Measures  specified  to  obtain  this  Informa- 
tion Included: 

E^xaminatlon  of  rock  core  or  rock  frag- 
mente  removed  from  the  emplacement  hole, 
and  of  any  logs  or  drill  core  from  existing 
exploratory  holes 

A  choice  of  several  alternatives  that  in- 
clude observation  of  construction  of  the  em- 
placement hole,  removal  and  examination  of 
rock  core  or  rock  fragments  from  the  wall  of 
an  existing  exploratory  hole,  removal  and 
examination  of  rock  core  or  rock  fragments 
from  the  wall  to  the  emplacement  hole,  con- 
struction of  one  or  more  new  exploratory 
holes 

Observation  of  the  emplacement  of  the 
explosive  and  confirmation  of  the  depth  of 
emplacement 

Observation  of  the  stemming  of  the  em- 
placement hole 

Continuous,  unobstructed  visual  observa- 
tion of  the  ara  of  the  entrance  te  the  em- 
placement hole 

Photography  of  the  exterior  of  facilities 
and  installations  associated  with  the  con- 
duct of  the  explosion 

In  addition,  the  Protocol  placed  specific 
limits  on  the  dimensions  of  the  cannister 
and  required  that  tubes  and  conduits  emerg- 
ing from  the  emplacement  point  t>e  filled 
with  material  of  a  density  greater  than  a 
specific  value.  Some  of  these  measures  were 
motivated  by  the  assumption  that  the  sens- 
ing cable  would  be  placed  In  the  nuclear 
device  emplacement  hole.  In  order  to  pro- 
vide assurance  that  the  yield  estimates  de- 
rived from  CORRTEX  measurements  are 
accurate  for  weapon  teste  and  peaceful  nu- 
clear explosions  near  the  150  kt  limit.  Proto- 
cols specifying  measures  like  these  would  be 
required."** 

Relative  intrusiveness.— The  CORRTEX 
method  is  more  intrusive  than  remote  seis- 
mic methods  for  the  following  reasons: 

Personnel  from  the  other  country  must  be 
present  at  the  test  site  before  and  during 
the  test,  and  therefore  have  an  extensive 
opportunity  to  observe  test  preparations. 
This  would  pose  operational  security  prob- 
lems." 

Placing  the  sensing  cable  down  the  em- 
placement hold  Is  relatively  intrusive  in 
weapon  teste,  since  In  this  location  it  is 
more  likely  to  collect  sensitive  information 
that  could  reveal  the  nature  of  the  test. 
This  problem  would  be  alleviated  by  place- 
ment of  the  sensing  cable  In  a  satellite  hole, 
as  proposed  for  TTBT  monitoring. 

Achievement  of  an  uncertainty  of  a  factor 
of  1.3  or  less  requires  examination  of  the 
contente  of  the  bore  hole  down  which  the 
CORRTEX  cable  Is  placed,  and  may  require 
additional  measuremente  and  some  con- 
strainte  on  test  configurations  (see  above). 

Achievement  of  confidence  in  the  estimat- 
ed yield  may.  for  some  test  geometries,  re- 
quire placement  of  several  sensing  cables 
around  the  weapon  emplacement  point. 

Unless  precautions  are  taken,  CORRTEX 
equipment  could  be  affected  by  the  electro- 
magnetic pulse  (EMP)  generated  by  the  ex- 
plosion. Such  precautions  might  be  consid- 
ered a  hindrance  in  carrying  out  some  teste. 
A  detailed  analysis  of  the  EMP  could  reveal 
sensitive  Information  about  the  design  and 
performance  of  the  nuclear  device  being 
tested. 

Inspection  of  the  canisters  for  teste  of  nu- 
clear directed  energy  weapons  to  verify  that 
the  restrictions  necessary  to  validate  the 
yield  measurement  could  reveal  aensltive 


design  information  unless  special  proce- 
dures are  followed.** 

Use  of  the  CORRTEX  method  to  monitor 
low  threshold  or  comprehensive  test  bans.— 
A  question  that  has  arisen  repeatedly  in  dis- 
cussions of  CORRTEX  is  whether  the 
method  can  be  used  at  yields  lower  than  50 
kt.  Underground  nuclear  explosions  as  small 
as  1  kt  produce  shock  waves  that  evolve  in 
the  same  way  as  those  produced  by  explo- 
sions of  larger  yield.  At  such  yields,  some 
engineering  and  operational  problems  are 
likely  to  be  more  difficult.  For  example, 
drilling  a  satellite  hole  within  eight  feet  of 
the  emplacement  hole  to  the  deptlis  of  typi- 
cal nuclear  device  emplacement,  as  would  be 
required  for  use  of  CORRTEX  to  measure 
the  yield  of  a  1  kt  explosion,  appears  chal- 
lenging. The  need  for  such  close  placement 
would  place  restrictions  on  the  size  of  the 
canisters  used  to  contain  the  diagnostic  in- 
strumentetion.  Use  of  small  canisters  with 
diagnostic  lines-of-sight  to  the  detonation 
point  could  disturb  the  CORRTEX  meas- 
uremente, although  placing  the  CORRTEX 
cable  in  a  satellite  hole  should  lessen  such 
disturbances.  Because  the  radii  to  be  meas- 
ured are  much  smaller,  any  survey  errors 
become  more  important.  Apparently  the 
feasibility  and  desirability  of  using  CORR- 
TEX for  monitoring  a  low  threshold  test 
ban  treaty  have  not  yet  been  carefully  stud- 
ied.   

The  CORRTEX  method  is  not  suited  for 
detecting  unannounced  nuclear  teste  be- 
cause it  requires  activity  at  the  site  in  ad- 
vance and  the  presence  of  monitoring  per- 
sonnel during  the  test.  Because  It  Is  only 
sensitive  to  nuclear  explosions  that  are  very 
nearby,  the  method  is  also  not  sulteble  for 
monitoring  a  comprehensive  test  ban. 

Comparison  with  remote  seismic  meth- 
ods.—It  may  be  helpful  to  compare  the  ex- 
pected uncertainty  of  yield  estimates  made 
using  CORRTEX  with  the  expected  uncer- 
tsiinty  of  yield  estimates  made  using  remote 
seismic  methods.  As  mentioned  In  the  Intro- 
duction, yield  estimates  twsed  on  seismic 
body  wave  magnitudes  (the  method  current- 
ly used  by  the  U.S.  government)  are  consid- 
ered to  be  uncertain  by  a  factor  of  two  at 
the  95%  confidence  level.*  However,  at  least 
two  other  remote  seismic  methods  are  avail- 
able: a  method  based  on  measurement  of 
surface  waves  and  the  so-called  Lg  method, 
which  uses  a  wave  guided  in  the  continental 
crust.  If  both  these  additional  methods  are 
assumed  to  provide  Independent  yield  esti- 
mates that  are,  like  those  derived  from  the 
body  wave  method,  uncertain  by  a  factor  of 
two,  yield  estimates  obtained  by  combining 
all  three  remote  seismic  methods  would  be 
uncertain  by  a  factor  of  1.5  at  the  95%  con- 
fidence level.**,*'  (The  actual  uncerteinty 
could  well  turn  out  to  be  less  than  this, 
since  the  uncerteinty  of  yields  estimated 
using  the  L«  method  alone  lias  been  report- 
ed as  a  factor  of  1.3  at  the  95%  confidence 
level  when  the  method  Is  used  for  explo- 
sions with  yields  near  150  kt.")  This  uncer- 
tainty of  a  factor  of  1.5  expected  by  some 
experte  is  only  marginally  larger  than  the 
uncertainty  of  a  factor  of  1.3  which  the  Ad- 
ministration expecte  from  use  of  the  CORR- 
TEX method. 

CONCLUSIONS 

In  the  present  report  we  have  reviewed  in- 
formation that  is  publicly  available  about 
hydrodynamic  yield  estimation  methods  and 
CORRTEX  measuring  equipment,  and  have 
considered  the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of 
this  approach  for  monitoring  nuclear  teat 
bans.  Our  key  conclusions  are  as  follows: 


The  hydrodynamic  method  and  CORR- 
TEX equipment  could,  if  used  In  conjunc- 
tion with  other  meaaurenwnte  and  aome  re- 
strictions on  test  deaigna.  provide  «-n«->«»-t 
of  the  yields  of  Soviet  teste  near  the  160  kt 
threshold  with  an  uncertainty  of  about  a 
factor  of  1.3  for  test  media  within  UjB.  teat 
experience. 

The  feasibility  of  using  the  hydrodynamic 
method  and  CORRTEX  to  monitor  a 
threshold  test  ban  treaty  with  a  threshi4d 
substantially  less  than  ISO  kt  has  not  yet 
been  studied  carefully.  There  are  engineer- 
ing and  operational  difficulties  that  may  be 
expected  in  using  the  method  to  monitor  a 
low  threshold  test  ban  and  that  need  to  be 
examined  In  a  verification  context. 

The  hydrodynamic  method  is  not  suited 
for  detecting  tmaimouneed  nuclear  testa,  or 
for  monitoring  a  comprehensive  test  ban 
agreement. 

The  uncertainty  of  a  factor  of  1.3  at  tbe 
95%  confidence  level  expected  for  the  hy- 
drodynamic method  and  CORRTEX  is  only 
marginally  smaller  than  that  thought  to  be 
achievable  with  the  best  remote  aetamlc 
methods  now  available,  which  according  to 
some  experte  are  expected  to  have  an  uncer- 
tainty of  a  factor  of  1.5  or  less  at  this  same 
confidence  level. 

A  key  policy  question  raised  by  this  study 
is  whether  attaching  reservations  to  the 
TTBT  and  PNET  to  permit  use  of  the  hy- 
drodynamic method  to  monitor  teste  near 
ISO  kt  Is  worthwhUe,  given  possible  disad- 
vantages and  the  modest  reduction  in  the 
uncertainty  of  yield  estimates  that  may  be 
expected. 
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'^  S.  8.  He^er.  testimony  before  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations.  January  IS.  1987. 

"M.  D.  Nordylte.  testimony  before  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations.  January  15.  1987. 

>•  R.  E.  Batxel.  testimony  before  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations.  January  IS.  1987. 

••  R.  Aleweln.  as  quoted  in  the  Minutes  of  the  No- 
vember 4-5.  1985.  meeting  of  the  Committee  on 
Seismology  of  the  National  Research  Council 
Board  on  Earth  Sciences. 

■•  P.  O.  Richards,  testimony  before  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations.  January  IS.  1987. 

"O.  W.  Nuttli.  J.  OopAys.  Rea..  »l.  2137  (1986).* 


groundwork  for  all  our  efforts  to  con- 
trol nuclear  technology  before  it  de- 
stroys us  all. 

My  wife,  Barbara,  and  I  am  proud  to 
be  friends  of  John  Glenn  and  Annie 
Glenn.  I  am  proud  to  serve  in  the 
Senate  with  John  Glenn  and  look  for- 
ward to  working  with  him  in  the  days 
and  years  ahead. 

I  am  pleased  that  John  Glenn's 
flight  aboard  Friendship  7  will  be  sa- 
luted by  the  U.S.  Postal  Service  with  a 
pictorial  cancellation  issued  in  Dear- 
bom  Heights,  MI.  The  cancellation, 
sponsored  by  the  Wolverine  Stamp 
Club,  depicts  Glenn's  space  capsule 
and  carries  the  words  "Lt.  Col.  John 
H.  Glenn,  Jr." 

Senator  Glenn  has  a  legion  of 
friends  in  Michigan,  and  I  am  delight- 
ed that  the  Wolverine  Stamp  Club  has 
chosen  to  celebrate  his  achievement  in 
this  way.  Congratulations,  Senator.* 


THE  25TH  ANNIVERSARY  OP 
JOHN  GLENN'S  PLIGHT 

•  Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  tomor- 
row, February  20,  1987,  marks  the 
25th  anniversary  of  Senator  John 
GLDnr's  historic  space  flight.  It  seems 
hard  to  believe  that  a  quarter  century 
has  passed  since  that  day  when  our 
colleague  from  Ohio— then  a  40-year- 
old  Marine  colonel— became  the  first 
American  to  orbit  the  Elarth. 

JoHH  GLEiTif  became  an  instant  hero 
for  hundreds  of  millions  for  Ameri- 
cans, and  people  aroimd  the  world.  His 
courage  during  the  flight  and  the  re- 
served demeanor  he  displayed  after- 
ward made  him  a  symbol  of  the  quiet 
American  who,  without  pomp  and  cir- 
cumstance, gets  the  job  done. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  John  Glenn 
would  have  remained  an  American 
hero  if  he  had  disappeared  from 
public  life  after  1962.  But  he  chose  to 
continue  his  public  service  through  in- 
volvement in  politics.  He  ran  for  the 
Senate  in  1964  and  1970  and  won  his 
seat  in  1974.  In  1986,  Glenn  won  a 
landslide  victory  for  a  third  term. 

During  his  12  years  in  the  Senate 
Glerii  has  carved  out  an  impressive 
record  in  such  disparate  areas  as 
energy,  health.  Jobs,  civil  rights,  and 
national  defense.  I  would  venture  to 
say  that  he  may  be  most  proud  of  his 
authorship  of  the  Nuclear  Non-Prolif- 
eration  Act.  the  landmark  law  that 
seeks  to  end  the  proliferation  of  nucle- 
ar   weaponry.    That    law    lays    the 


tal   for   the   Homeless,   Public   Law    100-6, 
changing  budget  authority  and  outlay  esti- 
mates for  1987. 
With  bttt  wishes. 
Slnoerely. 

Rudolph  G.  Penner. 

Director. 


February  19,  1987 
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BUDGET  SCOREKEEPING 
REPORT 

•  Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I 
hereby  submit  to  the  Senate  the 
budget  scorekeeping  report  for  this 
week,  prepared  by  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office  in  response  to  section 
308(b)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act  of  1974,  as  amended.  This  report 
was  prepared  consistent  with  standard 
scorekeeping  conventions.  This  report 
also  serves  as  the  scorekeeping  report 
for  the  purposes  of  section  311  of  the 
Budget  Act. 

Iliis  report  shows  that  current  level 
spending  is  under  the  budget  resolu- 
tion by  $14.4  billion  in  budget  author- 
ity, but  over  in  outlays  by  $13.4  billion. 
The  report  does  not  include  the  Sur- 
face Transportation  Act  because  the 
bill  has  not  been  enacted  by  Congress 
yet.  When  the  bill  is  enacted,  only  $0.3 
billion  in  budget  authority  will 
remain.  I  hope  the  Members  of  the 
Senate  will  consider  this  when  con- 
templating further  legislation  with 
spending  implications  for  fiscal  year 
1987. 

The  material  follows: 

I  U.S.  Congress. 

Congressional  Budget  Office. 
Washington,  DC,  February  17.  1987. 
Hon.  Lawton  Chiles. 

Chairman,  Committee  on  the  Budget,   U.S. 
Senate,  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  The  attached  report 
shows  the  effects  of  Congressional  action  on 
the  budget  for  fiscal  year  1987.  The  estimat- 
ed totals  of  budget  authority,  outlays,  and 
rev«nues  are  compared  to  the  appropriate 
or  recommended  levels  contained  in  the 
most  recent  budget  resolution.  S.  Con.  Res. 
120.  This  report  meets  the  requirements  for 
Sersite  scorekeeping  of  Section  5  of  S.  Con. 
Res.  32  and  is  current  through  February  16. 
1987.  The  report  is  submitted  under  Section 
308(b)  and  in  aid  of  Section  311  of  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Act.  as  amended.  At  your 
request  this  report  incorporates  the  latest 
CBO  economic  and  technical  estimating  as- 
sumptions Issued  on  January  2.  1987. 

Since  my  last  report  Congress  has  com- 
pleted action  on  the  Emergency  Supplemen- 
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(Fiscil  lai  1987.  in  biais  oi  doinl 


Buliel 
Cwroit    fcsdAon 
lewl  '       S  Coi 
Res  l?0 


J- 


Cunmt 
Ind 

itsolu- 
toi 


Buliel  wltwrty.. 
Outlays. 

Revenues 

DelK  suliiecl  to  tnl 

Orect  kan  ollli|4ioiis 
Guxinteed  knn  wwwlineiils 


1,079  0 

1.093  4 

-14  4 

1.00>4 

995  0 

134 

t33  9 

852  4 

-185 

2,2129 

'  2,322  8 

-1099 

42  5 

34  6 

79 

140  5 

1008 

39  7 

'  The  cwrenl  level  reixesents  the  estnuted  revenue  and  direct  spendni 
effects  (Mpt  auttwily  and  outbys)  of  all  legislatian  tlut  Congress  has 
enacted  m  lias  «  prevwis  sessions  or  sent  lo  the  President  lor  Ins  ammval 
In  addition,  estinates  are  included  of  the  dvecl  spentng  effects  lor  all 
entiltement  or  otier  progranis  requmng  annual  appraprutions  under  current  law 
even  though  the  aoproprialions  have  not  been  made  The  current  level  ol  debt 
subject  to  lifflit  reflects  tic  latest  US  Treasury  mlormatoi  on  puMc  del>t 
transactions 

'The  current  statutory  Mt   limit   is  {2,300   Minn    (PL    99-5091 
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I  In  millions  of  dollars  I 


Budget 
authority 


Outlays       Revenues 


I  Enacted  in  pretnus  sessions 

Revenues  .. 

Permanent  appropriations  and 
liusi  lunds 

Other  appriprialioiis 

Otiselting  eceipts    

Total  eiBcted  m  previous  ses 
sions. 

II  Enacted  this  session 

Watei    Oiehly    Act     ol     1987 

(Public  law  100-4) 
Emergency  supplemenlal  lor  the 

homelest  (PuNic  law  100-61 

Total  eiacled  this  session 

III  0)ntmumg  roolulion  authority 

IV  MatKt  igieemenis  lalilied  tiy 
both  Houses  „ 

V  EnlillemenI  aithorily  and  olhei  man- 
dalory  items  requiTing  futhei  appro- 
priation action 

Special  mil 

Veterans  c»mpensalior 

Readiustmmi  benefits 

federal  imemploymenl  benefits 
and  alkmances 

Advances  lo  the  unemploymeni 
trust  luM 

Payments  to  heallli  care  Irusl 
funds   . 

Family  sodal  services 

Medical  llcilities  guarantee  and 
loan  luiid 

Payment  lo  civil  service  retire- 
ment aid  disability  lund 

(iiasi  Guaeo  retired  pay     

Dvilian  agfncy  pay  raises    

Repfenishmenl  ol  disaster  relief 
funds  ' 

Total  eltillemenls 


833  855 


720,451 
542,890 
185,071 


638771 
554,239 
185,071 


1,078,269 

1.007,938 

833.855 

4 

7 

4 

-  1 

11 

-5 

6 
173 

9 

33 

(3) 

i224) 
110 


(331 

3 

358 

57 

754 


33 

(3) 
(224)  . 


(33) 

3 

373 


467 


Total  current  Nel  as  of  Feb  16,  1987  1,079.01?      1,008.400  833,855 
1987  budget  i«solution  IS   Con   Res 

120)  1,093,350       995,000  852.400 
Amount  remainitg 

Over  budgft  resolution  13.400      

Under  bu^el  resoKition                      14.388           18.545 

'  Included  al  request  ol  Senate  Budget  Comnuttee 
Note  NunMs  may  not  add  due  to  rouning  • 


PERMANENT  AUTHORITY  FOR 
PHA  HOME  MORTGAGE  INSUR- 
ANCE PROGRAM 

•  Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
delighted  to  join  with  my  colleagues 
from  Connecticut,  Mr.  Dodd,  in  spon- 
soring S.  531  that  provides  FHA  with 
permanent  authority  to  insure  home 
mortgages. 

Several  years  ago  permanent  author- 
ity would  not  have  been  necessary  be- 
cause Congress  routinely  acted  to  Iteep 
FHA  mortgage  insurance  available  to 
American  homebuyers.  But  during  the 
last  year,  the  reauthorization  of  FHA 
became  a  political  football  bouncing 
bacic  and  forth  between  the  Senate 
and  the  House  and  causing  confusion 
and  uncertainty  among  American 
homebuyers  and  mortgage  maricets. 

For  example,  Mr.  President,  during 
1986  Congress  tried  repeatedly  to 
extend  FHA  mortgage  insurance 
through  a  series  of  short-term  stop  gap 
measures.  The  result  was  nothing  less 
than  shameful.  FHA  was  shut  down 
six  times  for  a  total  of  51  days.  This 
unprecedented  failure  occurred  at  a 
time  when  demand  for  FHA  insurance 
was  the  highest  in  history. 

I  believe  it  would  be  grossly  irre- 
sponsible to  allow  FHA  authority  to 
continue  down  this  path  of  uncertain- 
ty. With  each  delay  and  shut  down  the 
finances  of  tens  of  thousands  of  fami- 
lies are  thrown  into  turmoil  as  their 
mortgage  closings  are  delayed  or  their 
commitments  expire.  Each  delay 
rarely  effects  just  one  family;  but 
rather,  it  sets  off  a  chain  of  disrup- 
tions in  other  home  sales,  as  the  delay 
in  one  mortgage  closing  causes  several 
other  closings  to  be  put  off  and  some 
to  fall  through. 

S.  531  will  put  an  end  to  the  confu- 
sion surrounding  FHA  and  provide  a 
more  stable  environment  in  which 
FHA  can  operate.  I  hope  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Senate  will  agree  with 
me  and  I  urge  them  to  support  this 
legislation.* 


ORDERS  FOR  MONDAY, 
FEBRUARY  23,  1987 

recognition  or  certain  senators 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  on  Monday 
after  the  two  leaders,  or  their  desig- 
nees, have  been  recognized  under  the 
standing  order,  the  following  Senators 
be  recognized  each  for  not  to  exceed  5 
minutes:  Messrs.  Proxmire,  Arm- 
strong, and  Conrad. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
order  of  procedure 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  aslc 
unanimous  consent  that  on  Monday 
there  be  no  calendar  call  under  rule 
VIII  and  that  no  resolutions  under  the 
rule  come  over  under  the  rule. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

ROtTTINE  morning  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  orders  for  the  recognition 
of  certain  Senators  on  Monday  there 
be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of  rou- 
tine morning  biisiness  in  which  Sena- 
tors may  speak  for  not  to  exceed  5 
minutes  each,  and  that  the  period  not 
extend  beyond  1  hour. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


meet  and  to  report  legislation,  or 
other  matters.  It  is  important  that  the 
budget  deadline  of  February  25  be  met 
by  committees  of  the  Senate  that  are 
required  to  inform  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee of  the  spending  needs  for  the 
coming  fiscal  year.  Committees  have 
been  very  busy,  and  I  have  been  en- 
couraged by  the  manner  and  the  dedi- 
cation with  which  committees  have 
been  meeting  and  attending  to  their 
duties. 

Mr.  President,  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  today  reported  out  two 
treaties,  and  other  matter.  The  various 
committees  that  have  jurisdiction  over 
trade  legislation  and  competitiveness, 
education,  and  health  matters  have 
been  meeting.  The  Budget  Committee 
has  had  long  meetings,  and  appropria- 
tions subcommittees  have  been  con- 
ducting hearings.  There  will  be  addi- 
tional legislation  repwirted  to  the  cal- 
endar in  the  near  future. 

So  there  will  be  action  by  the  Senate 
in  due  time  on  these  measures  and 
matters. 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  will  not  be  in  session  tomor- 
row. The  Senate  will  convene  at  2  p.m. 
on  Monday  next,  and  after  the  two 
leaders  or  their  designees  have  been 
recognized  under  the  standing  order 
the  following  Senators  will  be  recog- 
nized each  for  not  to  exceed  5  minutes: 
Senators  Proxmire,  Armstrong,  and 
Conrad,  after  which  there  will  be  a 
period  for  morning  business  not  to 
extend  beyond  1  hour,  with  Senators 
being  permitted  to  speak  therein  for 
not  to  exceed  5  minutes  each. 

There  will  be  no  rollcall  votes  on 
Monday.  I  hope  the  committees  will 
take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  MONDAY, 
FEBRUARY  23,  1987,  AT  2  P.M. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  if  there 
be  no  further  business  to  come  before 
the  Senate.  I  move,  in  accordance  with 
the  order  previously  entered,  that  the 
Senate  stand  in  adjournment  until  the 
hour  of  2  p.m.,  on  Monday  next. 

(The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the 
Senate,  at  5:55  p.m.,  adjourned  until 
Monday,  February  23,  1987,  at  2  p.m.) 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive    nomination    received    by 

the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  February 

18,  1987,  under  authority  of  the  order 

of  the  Senate  of  February  3,  1987: 

Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Review 

CoMmssiON 

Douglas  B.M.  Ehlke,  of  Washington,  to  be 
a  memt>er  of  the  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Review  Commission  for  the  remain- 
der of  the  term  expiring  April  27,  1991,  vice 
Robert  E.  Rader,  Jr..  resigned. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


February  19,  1987 


February  19,  1987 


might  be  impaired,  on  balance,  if  the  Sovi- 
eta    then    acouired    the    same    caoabilitv: 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


district  court  of  northeastern  Ohio 

BiwfK  r«ir^N«wf  r^^Mvf  in  r^ir\^annAti     ^^U     In 


arxi  trie 


porters  and  to  commend  the 
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of  the 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


February  19.  1987 


February  19,  1987 


(XaiTBOXAIHQ  THE  SFIRALINO 
008I8  OP  THX  CONGRESSION- 
AL ntAMK 


HON.  RNXAKD  H.  STALLINGS 


TfturMtaR  Ftbrmarv  19.  iM7 
Mr.  8TAUJNQ&  Mr.  SpMlwr.  iMt  Corv 
NM  I  InHoducad  lagtaMian.  Houm  Concur- 
3K.  tat  would  dimtmtla»f 
'  Conqwi  pQfS  for  Vw  oon- 
.  AMwu^  Vw  SwwflK  pMMd 
Hi  Ivn^  Hw  Houm  Wtod 
I  act  Ma  tmut,  I  haw  daddwl  to  ramko- 
boafwMMwUIMByaar. 
Owar  tia  yaaia  tw  ooal  of  ttw  frink  has 
rtMvly.  owar  $100  mMon  in  ttw  laM  6 
AMwi^  part  of  twl  JnciaaM  ia  «ie 
t  of  incnaaad  conaNkianl  oonmunicafKon, 
0ia  bi*  ia  tfMwMbIa  to  Iha  awar-incraaMig 
r  of  maaa  imMngi  Mialad  by  iniMdual 


Aa  you  wal  know,  Via  fcantdng  piMtoga  da- 
nna  aw  ivw  oi  NMnoan  or  uonQraaa  n 
.,  tr  VnuBh  Vw  PoaM  Sarvica  fraa  of 
Undw  cunani  law,  Congrwi  annualy 
^  *  B  vrtMl  it  aatknalBa  wM  covar  Ifta 
ooal  of  maa  acnl  by  na  Mambara.  My 
ton  woiM 


Fba^  undw  cunani  law,  ttw  annual  appro- 
priaion  lapraamla  ona  bvB'  account  from 
aMon  mI  MaiMiaia  walidraw.  Thoaa  wtio  mad 
da  moat  wM  ipand  ttia  most.  In  contrast,  my 
bl  wouU  dMributo  tfta  total  approprialion  to 
ImiMlrtiMl  Mambar  aMOwta.  For  irislanca.  the 
taW  would  ba  dwidad  nto  two~-half  tor  ttie 
Housa  and  hsN  tar  Iha  Sanato.  SMtarly.  the 
Housa  ihara  would  ba  dMribulad  equaly 
annng  al  Msmbara.  Tha  oorwaquartoa  of  this 
clianga  is  to  aiminato  tha  opportonMy  of  NQh- 
wofiana  maisrs  to  uaa  a  dtaproportionato 
shapa  of  tha  aiwiusl  appraprialnn. 

Saoond.  undar  currant  law,  aocoidwu  to  a 
GAO  lapurt,  tha  annusi  apprapnaiion  repra- 
kM  p^^manl  to  ttia  Poalal  Saivioo  for 
of  aw  tank.  Consaqusntly,  if  Con- 
panda  mora  ttwn  it  estiiiwliw. 
Iha  PoaW  Saivtoa  ia  forced  to  absorb  the 
aidni  ooatow  Surprisingly,  it  is  not  nacessary 
tor  Congraaa  to  aupplamant  Itw  approprwbon 
to  maha  up  Hw  dMsranoa. 

To  piawant  Via  tam  hspperwiQ,  my  lagisla- 
tton  wouU  and  Iha  fiction  that  whatawer 
anioura  Conyaaa  apprapnatos  is  sufticMnt  to 
pay  tar  Vw  feankkiy  priwiage.  No  longer  would 
Vw  aaHnwtod  apprapiiafion  reprosent  ful  pay- 
ment to  Vw  Rwlal  Sarwioafor  its  services.  Of 
coma,  onoa  Msmbsri  are  given  indMdual  ac- 
oounls  baaed  on  llw  total  appropriaiion  as  de- 
aotaed  above,  llwy  wfl  not  be  able  to  spend 
mors  than  is  providsd.  Thus,  if  addWonal 
funds  ara  needed.  Congress  wouU  be  forced 
to  pass  a  aupplaiiMntal  appraprialnn  and 
oouU  not  egvacl  the  r>oatal  Service  to  eat  the 


Fkwiy.  under  currerrt  law,  House  Members 
ara  not  raquirsd  to  report  the  cost  of  Itwir  use 
of  the  frank.  In  contrast,  my  bM  would  requirs 
a  qaartarly  and  arwiual  dtoctosurs  of  Memboi 
mai  ooets.  In  short  ttiis  ctiange  wouM  impoaa 
Itw  bame  rapoding  requirements  in  ttw  House 
as  tnae  which  already  exist  in  the  Serwte. 

In  sum.  my  legislation  wkmjW  make  sulwtan- 
tive  and  appropriate  ctwnges  in  the  franking 
privtega.  Importantly,  it  does  not  impugn  ttw 
UTKlarlying  justifN:atkxi  of  ttw  franking  poikry. 
To  tw  contrary,  it  reinforces  that  polkry  by  re- 
quirtig  Congress  to  disctose,  however  rehic- 
tantly.  even  more  atXMt  its  activities. 


A  CXDMPRflUISNSIVE  TEST  BAN 
AND  WEAPONS  RELIABILITY 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  MARKEY 

oritAaaACHUSRTs 

n  THE  HOUSE  or  REPRESKITTATrVKS 

Thursday,  February  19,  1987 

Mr.  MARKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the  main 
argianents  Itw  Reagan  adminisliation  makes 
agaftwt  the  concfosfon  of  a  Compretwrwive 
Test  Ban  Treaty  is  that  nudear  testing  must 
oonfrwe  to  assure  ttw  reliability  of  ttw  United 
StatBS  nuclear  deterrent  This  argument  has 
been  dnputed  by  many  in  ttw  scientific  com- 
wurtltf  who  assert  that  the  reliability  of  U.S. 
nuctear  wartwads  can  be  maintairwd  wittwut 
furtfwr  nudear  exptosnns.  I  am  irwerting  into 
ttw  Record  a  letter  I  have  received  from 
three  promirwnt  weapons  scientists,  Rntwrd 
L  Qanvin  of  ttw  IBM  Thomas  J.  Wataon  Re- 
seaich  Center.  Hans  A.  Bethe  of  Cornell  Uni- 
veraity,  and  Carson  Mark,  forrrwr  head  of  ttw 
Ttwpreteal  Diviskm  of  ttw  Los  Alamos  Scien- 
tific Laboratory,  wtinh  refutes  ttw  Reagan  ad- 
miniatratkxi's  positnn.  Ttw  experience  and  ex- 
perttae  of  these  scientists  in  ttw  fieM  of  nude- 
ar weaporw  devetopment  dates  t>ack  to  ttw 
Martwttan  project  and  is  unparalleled.  I 
strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to  read  ttiis  letter. 

[The  letter  folkMrs:] 

Richard  L.  Garwir. 
Yorktovm  HeighU.  NY..  February  3.  1987. 
Dr.  Jkrkmt  J.  Stonz. 

DirtclOT,  Federation  of  American  Scientists, 
Washington,  DC. 
DCAR  Jsannr:  In  view  of  claims  and  coun- 
terclaims alwut  the  need  for  the  United 
States  to  contiue  nuclear  explosion  testing, 
we  want  to  summarize  our  views: 

1.  Nuclear  explosion  testing  is  not  needed 
to  erisure  the  reliability  of  weapons  in  stock- 
pile which  have  l>een  tested  in  their  produc- 
tion version.  It  is  not  needed  to  detect  deg- 
radation nor  to  remedy  degradation.  Non- 
nuclear  testing  is  used  for  detection,  and  re- 
maaufacture  to  original  specifications  is  an 
adequate  remedy.  In  testimony  April  8,  1986 
to  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee, 
the  Director  of  the  Livermore  Laboratory 
agreed  tliat,  "Given  enough  time  and 
moaey,  replication  could  be  achieved." 

2.  The  UJS.  could  not  have  confidence  in 
the  performance  of  nuclear  weapons  put 
into  stockpile  without  testing,  and  we  recog- 


nise tbMA  a  ccHnpretienaive  twn  on  nuclear 
tests,  or  ane  wliich  bans  all  detectable  testa, 
would  prevent  the  aequlsitlon  of  warheads 
of  new  tiuclear  design.  Nevotheleas.  the 
Midgetman  mlaile  could  perfectly  well  use 
the  warliead  wtUch  has  been  designed  and 
tested  for  the  MX  mlssUe— the  W87.  It 
might  nead  shock-alleviation  mounting  for  a 
mot>ile  Ifldgetman  subject  to  nuclear 
attack,  iMit  the  demand  for  a  new  warhead 
is  analogous  to  requiring  that  one  redesign 
an  astroaaut  Iwfore  launctilng  him  or  her 
into  spaoe.  Careful  attention  to  packaging 
will  do. 

3.  Alttiough  modem  security  devices  for 
nuclear  areapons  could  l>e  so  doaely  inte- 
grated with  the  nuclear  components  that 
these  panticular  systems  could  not  lie  added 
to  existlag  weapons,  comparable  function 
can  t>e  aohieved  by  a  system  designed  to  be 
suitable  for  retrofit  to  existing  wemwns 
witJiout  testing.  Insensitive  high  explosive 
(IHE)  cannot  be  incorporated  into  existing 
weapmis  which  lack  them  without  nuclear 
testing,  but  existing  weapons  are  already 
proof  against  accidental  nuclear  explosion, 
and  we  believe  the  incorporation  of  IHE  is 
not  of  highest  importaiKC.  Concern  on  this 
point  is  primarily  a  matter  of  peacetime 
comfort  Utan  of  wartime  need.  Since  in  the 
atMence  of  any  limit  on  numlwrs  of  tests 
only  some  40  percent  of  U.S.  weapons  now 
have  IHB.  we  must  not  l>e  alone  in  this  view. 

4.  As  far  verifiability  of  a  CTBT.  some  25 
uimiannad  seismic  detection  systems  on  the 
territory  of  the  Soviet  Union  are  probably 
adequate  to  provide  high  confidence  of  de- 
tection, location,  and  identification  of  nucle- 
ar exploaions  of  yield  of  one  kiloton  or 
more.  But  a  treaty  should  provide  for  the 
installation  of  as  many  as  are  required  in 
areas  of  poor  seismic  propagation,  even  100 
stations  tf  necessary.  No  seismic  system  can 
detect  the  smallest  "nuclear  explosion."  We 
could  readily  design  a  reliable  nuclear  explo- 
sive of  yield  one-thousandth  of  a  kiloton. 
simply  to  demonstrate  that  It  could  not  be 
detected  by  a  particular  seismic  system.  So  a 
comprehensive  test  ban  is  inherently  not 
verifiable  by  seismic  means.  Yet  some  of  the 
important  t)enefits  of  a  test  ban  would  l>e 
lost  if  low-yield  underground  nuclear  testing 
were  permitted  to  the  nuclear  nations.  The 
solution  might  l>e  to  have  an  initial  ban  on 
all  nuclear  explosions  atxjve  1  kiloton  yield, 
a  small  initial  quota  of  underground  nuclear 
explosions  lielow  that  yield,  and  a  require- 
ment to  pre-announce  all  nuclear  explosions 
of  any  yield  atwve  one  ton,  and  to  provide 
measurement  of  their  yield  by  an  approved 
method.  The  detection  of  violations  would 
be  aided  by  non-seismic  and  non-cooperative 
means,  and  potential  violations  of  marginal 
detectabiity  would  not  represent  militarily 
important  advances. 

5.  The  benefits  to  the  United  States  of  a 
test  ban  arises  from  denying  the  Soviet 
Union  the  progress  in  nuclear  weaponry 
which  can  t>e  made  only  by  nuclear  explo- 
sive testtog.  For  instance,  the  Secretary  of 
Energy  expresses  concern  atwut  possible 
Soviet  progress  on  the  nuclear-weapon-pow- 
ered X-ray  laser.  That  would  cease  under  an 
appropriate  test  l>an.  Even  if  the  United 
States  were  first  to  achieve  a  new  military 
capability  by  nuclear  testing,  our  security 
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might  be  impaired,  on  balance,  if  the  Sovi- 
ets then  acquired  the  same  capability: 
MIRV  Is  generally  regarded  as  a  case  in 
point.  We  t>elieve  that  an  important  benefit 
of  a  test  Itan  would  derive  from  the  much 
firmer  base  it  would  provide  for  our  leader- 
ship of  a  world-wide  effort  to  eliminate  the 
spread  of  nuclear  weapons  to  additional 
hands — an  effort  in  which  technical  meas- 
ures reinforced  by  strict  sanctions  would 
serve  U.S.  security  Interests. 

6.  It  would  be  imprudent  to  l>elieve  that 
all  parties  would  permanently  abide  by  a 
test  ban.  So  it  would  l>e  necessary  for  the 
U.S.  to  maintain  facilities,  skills,  and  a  pro- 
gram of  research  and  design  to  ensure  that 
we  recognize  the  potential  advances  which 
might  l>e  achieved  and  are  in  a  position  to 
pursue  them  if  the  Soviet  Union  should  re- 
nounce the  test  l>an.  Readiness  to  test  need 
not  t>e  on  a  scale  of  days  or  weeks,  since  a 
year  or  more  is  required  for  a  new  weapon 
concept  to  affect  the  military  capability. 
Our  skills  should  be  honed  by  analysis,  sim- 
ulation, competitive  design  teams  and  by 
the  confrontation  of  simulation  results  with 
explosive-driven  assemblies  without  nuclear 
yield. 

7.  We  believe  that  it  is  in  the  U.S.  interest 
to  see  an  early  end  to  the  testing  of  nuclear 
weapons. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Richard  L.  Garwin. 
(IBM  Thomas  J. 
Watson  Research 
Center,  and  Cor- 
nell. Columbia, 
and  Harvard  Uni- 
versities). 
Haks  a.  Bethe. 

(Cornell  University). 
Carson  Mark, 
(Retired,  Former 
Head  of  Theoreti- 
cal Divsion.  Los 
Alamos  Scientific 
Laboratory.  1947- 
73). 


TRIBUTE  TO  ATTORNEY  L. 
STEVEN  ROBINSON 


HON.  JAMES  A.  TRAnCANT,  JR. 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  19,  1987 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  conski- 
erat)le  pleasure  I  woukJ  like  to  horxx  Att(xrwy 
L  Steven  Robinson  upon  his  retirement  from 
the  law  department  of  the  city  of  Warren,  OH. 
Mr.  Rotiinson  has  a  k>ng  and  distinguished 
career  in  law  practce  and  a  proud  histcxy  of 
service  to  ttus  Natkxi  as  a  former  U.S.  Marine, 
decorated  for  conduct  during  World  War  II. 

Mr.  Rol>inson  is  a  native  of  Pittstxjrgh,  PA 
but  to  the  credit  of  my  district  he  lias  served 
in  ttw  Warren,  OH  Law  Departnwnt  since 
1965  in  numerous  (opacities.  Among  ttwse, 
he  has  served  as  city  prosecutor,  assistant 
soUdtor,  first  assistant  (^  solicitcx,  and  first 
deputy  law  director. 

He  has  practkwd  law  for  33  years  in  Trum- 
buH  County  after  graduatmg  from  ttw  Universi- 
ty of  Prttaburgh  in  1948  and  then  the  Cieve- 
land-Marshiril  School  of  Law  at  Cleveland 
State  University  with  a  J.D  degree  in  1952. 
Since  tttat  time,  Mr.  Robinson  has  practiced 
law  in  State  and  Federal  courts,  induding  the 
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district  (xxjrt  of  norttwastem  Otvo  and  ttw 
sixth  circuit  court  in  Cincinnati.  OH.  In  1965  he 
was  admitted  to  practkw  before  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court  and  was  admitted  to  ttw  District 
of  Columt)ia  Bar  Association  in  1966  where  tw 
maintains  a  Mcense  to  practice  law.  Mr.  Hobirv 
son  is  also  a  memtwr  of  ttw  Trumtwll  County 
Bar  Associatk>n,  ttw  Otvo  Bar  Assodatkxi.  ttw 
American  Bar  Associatk>n,  and  ttw  Natxirwl 
Bar  Association. 

In  1942,  at  ttw  age  of  17,  Mr.  Rot)inson  er>- 
listed  in  the  U.S.  Marirw  Corps  ior  A  years. 
After  beirtg  assigrwd  to  the  Fifth  Marine  Divi- 
SKH)  he  t)ecame  a  veteran  of  iow  major  battle 
campaigns  in  the  Pacific  ttwatre.  After  attain- 
ing ttw  rank  of  marirw  gunrwry  sergeant,  he 
returned  honw  a  hero,  having  been  decorated 
with  four  battle  stars.  America  can  tw  proud 
ttwt  Mr.  Rotxnscxi,  as  a  ycxjng  man.  received 
the  Preskiential  Unit  Citation,  two  Purple 
Hearts,  ttw  Stwrp  Sh(x>ter's  Medal,  the 
Combat  Infantry  Badge,  and  the  W(xld  War  II 
Victory  Medal. 

As  further  testament  to  Mr.  Rot>inson's 
(XMnmitment  to  this  (xxjntry  and  community. 
he  has  served  as  president  of  ttw  TrumtHjII 
County  NAACP.  the  Trumbull  County  Urban 
League,  and  ttw  Hillside  Hospital  Board  of  Di- 
rectors. In  additkjn.  he  has  served  on  ttw 
board  of  trustees  of  the  Trumtxill/Mahontng 
(Dounty  Gcxxtwill  Industries,  Irx:.,  and  Is  presi- 
dent of  tx>th  ttw  Penn-OtM}  Black  Lawyers  As- 
sociatmn  and  Shenango  Valley  Servkws,  Inc., 
a  minority  investment  firm. 

For  his  dedKated  services,  Mr.  Rot>«nson 
has  received  numerous  awards  and  recogni- 
tions over  ttw  years,  IrKluding  ttw  NAACP 
Community  Servi<w  Award,  the  Urban  League 
Past  Presklent's  Award,  arxl  ttw  Louis  MitctwII 
Post  of  ttw  Elks  of  America  Community  Serv- 
ice and  Merit  Awards.  He  has  also  received 
other  dtaticxis  for  service  rendered  to  ttw  Hill- 
sxle  Hospital  and  his  community,  and  tws 
been  re<X}gnized  in  the  Who's  Wtw  in  Ohio  in 
1974,  Who's  Who  in  Black  America  in  1979 
and  1985,  arvl  Wtw's  Wtw  in  Arrwri(»n  Law  in 
1984. 

Mr.  Rotxnson  is  a  model  American  with  a 
t>ackgrourKi  of  truly  remarkat>le  achievements. 
His  (xxnmunity  can  take  great  pride  in  horwr- 
ing  him  upon  his  retirement.  I  would  like  to 
use  this  opportunity  to  extend  warmest  wistws 
to  him,  his  wife  Beulah,  ar>d  his  family.  Finally, 
I  wouM  like  to  congratulate  Mr.  Rot)inson  on 
leaving  such  an  txxKxable  and  respected  im- 
pressk>n  upon  ttw  law  profession,  his  commu- 
nity, arxj  his  cxxintry. 


CONGRESSIONAL  SALUTE  TO 
THE  SACRAMENTO  BLACK 
CHAMBER  OP  COMMERCE 


HON.  ROBERT  T.  MATSUI 

or  CALIFORNIA 
IM  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  19.  1987 
Mr.  MATSUI.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  privilege 
and  hoTKX  to  caH  your  attentk>n  and  ttwt  of 
my  (x>lleagues  to  a  very  fine  organizatnn — ttw 
Sacramento  Black  Chamt)er  of  Commerce, 
wtMch  hekl  its  first  annual  awards  banquet  on 
Febnjary  12, 1986. 

I  woukj  Hke  to  take  ttMs  opportunity  to  con- 
gratulate ttw  chamber's  members  arxl  sup- 
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potters  and  to  comnwnd  ttw  rsdpiaias  of  ttw 
business,  reoognitna  and  twaineaB  iwtii  BJijii 
awards.  These  presbgkxjs  awards  signify  ttw 
high  degree  of  dedfcalwn  and  acWsweiwant  of 
the  indMduals  arxl  companiea  being  honoiad 
for  ttwir  support  and  conbtiulKiii  to  ttw  cham- 
ber's activities  and  programs. 

Sirtce  its  inception,  the  ctwmber  has  taken 
great  strides  to  help  ttw  business  commaiily 
of  Sacramento.  The  busirwss  scholarahip  prt>- 
gram  has  set  a  positive  and  ertcouiaging 
precedent  for  ottwr  organiMtans  to  talow. 
Recognized  by  the  NAACP  for  ito  suooaasM 
training  program  and  by  ttw  Sacramento  Ent- 
pk}yment  and  Training  Agerwy  for  Hs  abMy  to 
assist  kx»l  businesses,  ttw  ctwmber  has 
helped  our  community  grow  and  ftourish.  Per- 
haps the  greatest  indk:atk>n  of  its  success. 
however,  rests  in  ttw  tremervlous  memberehip 
growth  and  ttw  involvement  in  chamtwr  activi- 
ties and  programs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  ttw  date  of  ttw  chamber's 
annual  twnquet  ttiis  year  tws  added  an  impor- 
tant signifcance.  It  also  is  Lincobi's  birthday 
and  ttw  highlight  of  Black  HiMory  Montti  in 
CaKfomia's  stete  capitol.  On  behalf  of  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representetives.  I  woukl  Ike  to  offer 
my  persorwl  congratulatkxw  and  best  wistws 
to  ttw  memtwrs  and  supporters  of  tha  Sacra- 
rrwnto  Black  Owmtwr  of  Commerce  for  ttwir 
fine  organizatnn,  ttwir  outstandmg  acoonv 
ptistmwnts  and  for  their  comnstment  to  excel- 
lence. I  exterxi  ttwm  my  sirwere  twst  wishes 
fcx  continued  success  in  aU  of  ttwir  future  erv 
deavors. 


NEW  YORK  POLICE  AND  FIRE- 
PIGHTEHS  BEING  TAXED  UN- 
FAIRLY 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

OP  HXW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPBBSEHTATIVES 

TTiursday,  February  19,  1987 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  introducing  a 
bin  today  to  provide  much  needed  tax  relief  to 
ttwusarxis  of  New  York  City  pofice  offkwrs 
and  firefighters  wtw  twve  twen  tokl  t>y  ttw  Irv 
temal  Reverwe  Servkw  ttwt  they  owe  taxes 
on  the  work-related  SKk  pay  Vngf  earned  as 
far  twck  as  7  years  ago.  I  am  being  joirwd  in 
introducxrtg  ttiis  important  measure  t>y  two  of 
my  good  frierKis  aixj  feitow  cofleagues  from 
New  York.  Messrs.  Rangel  and  McGrath. 

This  legislatnn.  wrtxch  is  simiar  to  tiite  I 
have  auttwred  during  each  of  the  prior  two 
Congresses,  addresses  an  iniustbe  that  oc- 
curred 4  years  ago.  In  May  1963,  the  Interrwl 
Revenue  Service  njled  ttwt  work-related  sick 
pay  received  by  New  York  City  poice  officers 
stwukj  be  consklered  taxabto  irwome.  Prior  to 
this  mkng  (Revenue  Ruing  83-77).  ttw  IRS 
had  accepted  ttK>se  dedudiorw. 

Even  ttxxjgh  work-related  sk4(  pey  is  gerwr- 
aHy  a  tax  deductibie  item,  IRS  rattonaized  ttwt 
New  York  CHy  pofice  officers  and  firefighters 
do  not  qualify  for  ttiis  exdusion  twcause 
urxler  a  uraon  agreement  wntti  ttw  city  of  New 
Yort(.  there  is  no  distinction  made  between 
work-related  and  nonwork-related  sick  pey — a 
di&linctton  the  IRS  feels  must  exist  to  warrant 
ttw  ituduclion,  since  nonwork-relaled  sick  pay 
is  not  tax  exdudabte. 
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my  bl  in  no  way  seeks  to    or  the  New  York  City  Transit  Police  Depart- 
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Howard  will  be  remembered  for  his  twrd 
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introduced  in  ttw  Senate  by  my  esteemed  col- 
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dent  signed  into  law,  legislatk>n  abolishing 


former  sawmill  owner  whose   film 
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Mr.  Spmtm,  my  M  in  no  way  seeks  to 
commenl  on  Ihe  technical  accuracy  nor  the 
picipoapacliwe  impact  of  that  njing.  Frankly. 
Vwliaaniaaua  Ihat  must  be  worked  out  be- 
I  the  cMy  of  Now  York  and  the  IRS. 

I  skanuoualy  ob)ect  to  the  retro- 
acHwa  appicaion  of  that  raing  and  that  is  pre- 
daaly  Vw  iaaua  my  bM  aeeks  to  address.  In 
wliat  I  oonaidar  to  be  a  caae  of  gross  Insensi- 
tMty  to  the  entire  pubic  safety  profession,  the 
IRS  made  Itteir  lulng  retroactive  for  a  3-year 
paitod.  That  meent  that  any  New  York  City 
pdoe  ofHoer  wfw  received  work-relatod  sick 
pay  between  May  1960  «id  May  1963  owed 
back  taxaa  on  that  mortey,  pkjs  interest  To 
make  mattaiB  worae,  the  niing,  whuh  original- 
ly waa  dbeclad  at  New  Yoric  City  po«ce  offi- 
oera.  was  broadly  intofpretod  to  inckide  city 
flralghteiB  aa  we>.  The  total  number  of  put)lic 
safety  oHtoars  affected  by  the  ruling's  retroac- 
as  more  tttan  4,000. 
of  tfteae  officers  fwve  already  been 
forced  to  pay,  a  fact  that  is  confirmed  by  the 
oounMees  number  of  ptwne  calls  and  letters  I 
have  raoaivad  from  poice  officers  and  fire- 
igtitarB  who  in  deeply  distressed  about  the 
aavare  fnarvaal  hardships  ttiis  decision  has 
cauaad  ttwra  In  fact,  some  of  ttmse  who 
•imply  cant  afford  to  pay  IRS  are  even  wor- 
fiad  about  kwng  their  homes.  In  many  cases, 
we're  taMng  about  several  thousand  dollars 


tk.  Speaker,  ttie  injustice  of  ttiis  situation 
could  not  be  more  obvious.  In  good  faith  and 
in  keeping  with  the  spirit  of  the  law,  thousands 
of  New  York  City  poNce  officers  and  firefight- 
ers, who  were  injured  in  the  line  of  duty,  de- 
ducted tfwir  work-raiatad  sick  pay  from  tf>eir 
Federal  taxes.  After  afl.  the  IRS  had  been  ac- 
cepting thoae  deductions  tor  years.  Then,  sev- 
eral years  after  Itte  fact,  tttese  brave  men  and 
women  wtto  were  injured  wtvle  providing  a 
vilrf  put>lc  sennce,  are  being  billed  for  their 
suffering.  That's  a  bitter  piH  to  swalkMv. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  bin  would  provkle  a  full 
refund,  pkjs  interest  to  ttx>se  wtw  have  al- 
ready paid  ttie  back  taxes.  Those  wfio  have 
not  yet  paid,  wouM  be  free  of  any  tax  obliga- 
tton  for  the  retroactive  period,  as  well.  This 
legislatton  is  based  on  fairness  and  compas- 
sion and  I  am  hopeful  It  will  receive  the 
prompt  and  favorable  consideration   It   de- 


At  this  time.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  insert 

the  full  text  of  the  biH: 

H.R.  1143 

A  bill  to  permit  the  exclusion  from  gross 
tnoome  of  certain  work-related  sick  pay  re- 
ceived by  New  York  City  police  officers 
and  firefighters. 

Be  it  enacted  bn  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Itepreaentativet  of  the  United  States  of 
Awteriea  in  Congret*  auenMed, 

SBCnON  I.  SICK  PAY  FOR  NEW  YORK  CITY  PtII.K'K 
AND  FIRBnCHTERS  FOR  WORK-RK- 
LATED  INJURIES  EXCLUDED  FROM 
GROeS  INOOIIB. 

(a)  IM  Ormbul.— Notwithstanding  any 
reculation  or  ruling  under  section  104(a)  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  the 
contrary,  any  payments— 

(1)  received  during  the  3-year  period 
ending  on  May  9,  1963.  for  work-related  in- 
juries under  the  terms  of  a  union  contract. 


(2)  by  a  poUee  offkxr.  or  a  firefighter,  em- 
ptoyed  by  the  city  of  New  York.  New  York. 
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or  the  New  York  City  Transit  Police  Depart- 
ment. 

shall  not  be  included  in  the  gross  income  of 
sucb  police  officer  or  firefighter. 

(b)  CntTincATiON.— Sul>section  (a)  shall 
apply  to  payments  de8crit>ed  in  such  subsec- 
tion if  such  police  officer  or  firefighter  re- 
ceived a  certifcation  that  such  injury  was 
work-related  from  his  employer  before  May 
9.  1983. 

(c)  Statutk  or  Liiiitations.— If  refund  or 
credit  of  any  overpayment  of  tax  resulting 
froi*  the  application  of  this  section  is  pre- 
vented at  any  time  t>efore  the  close  of  the  1- 
year  period  l>eginning  on  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act  by  the  operation  of  any 
law  or  rule  of  law  (including  res  judicata), 
refund  or  credit  of  such  overpayment  (to 
the  extent  attributable  to  the  application  of 
this  section)  may.  nevertheless,  be  made  or 
allowed  if  claim  therefor  is  filed  on  or 
l)efare  the  close  of  such  1-year  period. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  HOWARD  FINN 


HON.  HOWARD  L  BERMAN 

OF  CAUPORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  19,  1987 

Mr.  BERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
pay  homage  to  the  memory  of  a  truly  out- 
standing indMdual  and  dear  friend,  Howard 
Finrii,  Howard  served  his  community  with  de- 
votion and  dedication  as  a  Los  Angeles  Oty 
ccxihcilman  until  his  untimely  death  last  year. 
A  posthumous  presentation  of  the  Presklent's 
Medallion,  dedicated  to  Howard  for  his  com- 
mitment and  support  to  Los  Angeles  Mission 
College,  will  be  awarded  this  week. 

Howard  began  his  service  to  the  Los  Ange- 
les oommunity  through  his  work  In  the  building 
industry.  A  licensed  building  contractor  and  ar- 
chitect, Howard  txought  his  expertise  to  the 
apprDxImately  38  community  organizations 
with  which  he  worked  closely.  Widely  rec(jg- 
nized  for  his  aliilities,  Howard  was  app)Ointed 
to  several  positions,  including  chairman  of 
both  the  mayor's  Committee  on  Affordable 
Housing  and  the  Board  of  Zoning  Appeals. 

The  deep  concern  Howard  felt  for  the  com- 
munity in  which  he  lived  since  the  age  of  14 
did  not  stop  here,  however.  He  continued  his 
service  to  Los  Angeles  with  his  election  to  the 
city  council  in  1981  as  representative  of  the 
first  district.  Putting  his  years  of  experience  in 
urban  planning  to  use,  Howard  served  as 
chair  of  the  council's  powerful  Planning  and 
Envtonment  (Committee,  as  vice  chair  of  the 
Transportation  and  Traffic  (Ik>mmittee,  and  as 
a  member  of  the  Governmental  Operations 
Committee.  On  these  committees,  Howard  fo 
cused  on  many  of  the  serious  problems  facing 
the  city,  including  the  prcxkiction  and  preser- 
vatkm  of  affordable  housing  and  enhancement 
of  the  quality  of  life  enjoyed  by  Los  Angeles 
residents. 

Yet  Howard  felt  the  need  to  extend  his  re- 
sponsibilities to  other  governmental  associa- 
tiont.  In  addition  to  his  position  on  the  city 
council,  he  served  on  ttie  Board  of  tfie  Inde- 
pendent Cities  Association,  on  the  S(XJthem 
California  Association  of  Governments'  Execu- 
tive Committee,  and  on  tfie  League  of  Califor- 
nia Cities  Committee  on  Environmental  Qual- 
ity. 
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Howard  will  be  remembered  for  his  hard 
w(xk  to  improve  Los  Angeles.  But  more  im- 
portantly, he  will  t>e  rememt)ered  f(x  tfie  per- 
sonal qualities  tfiat  made  him  and  his  acfiieve- 
ments  all  the  more  special.  Howard  Finn  was 
a  warm  and  giving  nrtan.  He  worked  for  the 
t>enefit  of  everyone  in  his  district,  and  tfvough 
his  caring  arvj  sensitive  manner,  was  at)le  to 
tMlance  tjonflicting  interests,  a  very  (j«ffk:utt 
task  in  an  area  as  diverse  as  tfie  district  he 
represented.  Howard  Finn's  dedk»tion  to  tfie 
people  of  Los  Angeles  was  repeatedly  dem- 
onstrated tfircxighout  his  years  of  service. 

We  miss  Howard  Finn,  and  I  am  fionored  to 
join  with  my  colleagues  and  tfie  Los  Angeles 
Mission  College  Foundatton  in  paying  tritxjte 
to  his  life  and  to  his  dedicatton  to  publk:  serv- 
ice. 


FAIRWAY  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL 


HON.  LAWRENCE  J.  SMITH 

or  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  19,  1987 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
March  3,  1987.  the  Christa  McAuliffe  Outdoor 
Classroom  will  be  dedicated  at  Fairway  Ele- 
mentary School  in  my  congressional  district. 

Fairway  Elementary  Is  located  In  western 
Broward  County  in  tfie  city  of  Miramar.  This 
area  is  experiencing  rapid  growth,  much  of 
which  Is  directed  toward  the  Everglades.  The 
Everglades  is  a  delicate  ecosystem  able  to 
maintain  a  fragile  t}alance  between  Its  life 
forms  and  tlieir  environment.  Whenever  possi- 
ble. It  is  crucial  that  our  citizens  help  keep  this 
tiond  with  nature.  Fairway  Elementary,  under 
the  leadership  of  Principal  Joan  M.  Banashak, 
Is  taking  an  important  step  In  that  direction. 

Many  of  Its  students  are  new  to  Florida,  so 
the  Christa  McAuliffe  Outdoor  Classroom  will 
take  on  the  challenge  of  Informing  these 
young  people  of  the  need  to  preserve  and 
protect  Florida's  natural  environment. 

In  this  Center,  children  can  experience  the 
diverse  natural  FIcxida  environments  and  lay 
the  foundation  for  becoming  environmentally 
sensitive  adults. 

Additiorially.  Fainway  Elementary  Is  to  be 
commended  for  dedicating  its  outdoor  class- 
room to  the  memory  of  Christa  McAuliffe,  her 
courage  and  her  commitment  to  students 
around  the  world. 


LEGISLATION  TO  AID  AMERICAN 
SAMOANS 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  19,  1987 
Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
reintroducing  legislation  originally  introduced  in 
the  99th  Congress  that  would  work  toward  the 
betterment  of  American  Samoans,  both  In 
American  Samoa  and  In  the  United  States. 
These  two  measures,  which  constitute  steps 
fcxward  in  acidressing  the  plight  of  out  Ameri- 
can Samoan  citizens,  are  similar  to  legislatton 
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introduced  in  the  Senate  by  my  esteemed  col- 
league from  Hawraij  [Mr.  Inouye]. 

Tfie  first  of  my  bills  woukf  autfiorize  tfie 
Native  AmerKan  Programs  Offne  in  the  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Servk»s  to 
make  grants  availat>le  to  American  Samoan 
(xganizations  from  tfie  same  funds  from  which 
it  makes  grants  to  otfier  native  American  orga- 
nizations. Ttie  secorxi  bill  woukf  altow  Ameri- 
can Samoan  cxganizations  to  receive  grants 
from  tfie  native  American  component  of  the 
Job  Training  Partnersfiip  Act  Neither  tiill  au- 
tfxxizes  any  new  funding  so  tfieir  enactment 
vnll  not  hamper  our  ongoing  efforts  to  curb  ttie 
Federal  defk^.  These  measures  simply  permit 
Amerk»n  Samoans  access  to  existing  native 
American  grant  programs. 

Initially,  this  legislatkxi  came  on  the  heels  of 
a  report  on  unemptoyment  and  job  training 
neecis  of  American  Samoans  commissioned 
t)y  tfie  Department  of  Latxir  and  put>lished  In 
late  1984.  The  findings  of  this  report  were  dis-. 
couraging;  tfie  report  (X>ncluded  tfiat  the  un- 
emptoyment rate  of  American  Samoan  males. 
as  of  tfie  1980  census,  was  80  percent  higher 
than  that  of  American  males  on  the  whole. 
The  report  further  stated  that,  for  tfie  same 
time  period,  27.5  percent  of  American 
Samoan  families  were  living  in  poverty,  as 
ccxnpared  to  9.6  percent  of  all  families.  Given 
ttie  consistently  high  unemployment  rates 
whk:h  have  continued  in  tfie  first  6  years  of 
this  ciecade  In  spite  of  improvements  In  otfier 
major  economk:  Indicators,  It  is  logical  to  con- 
clude that  these  chronically  high  rates  of  un- 
employment and  their  atteridant  s(x:ial  ills  per- 
sist and  may  have  worsened. 

As  you  may  know,  American  Samoans  wtio 
come  to  the  mainland  of  ttie  United  States  or 
to  Hawaii  tend  to  settle  Into  existing  Samoan 
communities.  This  is  especially  true  in  urban 
areas  atong  tfie  west  coast  such  as  Los  Ange- 
les, home  to  an  American  Samoan  community 
of  over  40,000.  This  has  resulted  In  the  devel- 
opment of  concentrated  pockets  of  p(}verty 
from  whk:h  many  Samoans,  who  face  (»nsid- 
erable  language  and  cultural  barriers,  have  dif- 
ficulty esc^ng.  Providing  job  training  and 
community  development  grants  to  ttiese  com- 
munities will  afforci  Samoans  the  opportunities 
to  overcome  these  (jbstacles  to  their  prosperi- 
ty and  improve  their  economic  standing. 

The  U.S.  Government  has  a  special  respon- 
sibility toward  the  American  Samoan  people 
due  to  tfie  trust  relationship  established  when 
the  Islands  were  ceded  to  the  United  States  in 
the  early  1900's.  I  believe  that  the  number  of 
American  Samoans  living  in  poverty  in  the 
Jnlted  States  demonstrates  that  we  have  not 
lived  up  to  that  responsibility.  I  hope  we  can 
approve  these  simple  measures  with  all  due 
speed  so  tfiat  these  American  citizens  can 
partrcipate  in  the  economic  expanston  current- 
ly tienefiting  otfier  Americans. 


MCDONALDS  WOOS  OLDER 
WORKERS 


HON.  CUUDE  PEPPER 

OP  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  19,  1987 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  year  the 
Congress  unanimously  passed,  and  tfie  Presi- 
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dem  signed  into  law,  legisiatk>n  abolishing 
mandatory  retirement  f(x  most  private  sectcx 
empk>yees.  Under  the  terms  of  tfie  new  law, 
wtiich  effect  January  1,  1987,  age  is  an  irrele- 
vant and  illegal  fact(x  f(X  determining  tfie  em- 
pk>yat)ility  of  an  indivkkial. 

OMer  wKxkers  fiave  k>ng  t>een  recognized 
f(x  tfieir  reliatxHty.  punctuality.  k>yalty  and  effi- 
ciency. Tfiey  are  one  of  (xir  Natkm's  most  val- 
uable human  resources  and  can  tie  a  tioon  to 
any  txisiness  enterprise. 

Some  (XxporatkKis  fiave  already  awakened 
to  tfiese  facts  and  are  actively  recruiting  older 
wKxkers.  One  such  corporatran  is  McDonald's 
as  rep(xted  in  the  folk>wing  artk;le  wfiich  ap- 
peared in  tfie  Wasfiington  Post  on  Fetxuary  9. 
I  warmty  (xxnmend  this  story  to  my  colleagues 
as  testimony  tfiat  Congress  acted  properly 
and  wisely  in  atiolishing  mandatory  retirement. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Feb.  9,  1987] 

McDonald's  Woos  Older  Workers 

(By  Kevin  Klose) 

CHICAGO— A  lovable  oldster  returns  home 
from  his  first  day  on  the  Job  at  the  local 
McDonald's  and  proudly  tells  his  wife:  "I 
don't  know  how  they  ever  got  along  without 
me." 

With  that  punch  line  from  73-year-old 
amateur  actor  Lowell  Sexton,  the  world's 
largest  fast-food  chain  publicly  acknowl- 
edged in  an  unusual  television  commercial 
that  it  wants  retirees  behind  its  counters. 

The  60-second  spot,  entitled  "The  New 
Kid"  and  first  broadcast  during  the  Super 
Bowl  last  month,  is  part  of  an  intensified  re- 
cruiting effort  by  McDonald's. 

"The  more  mature  employee  brings  a  lot 
to  the  job,"  said  a  corporation  spokesman  at 
global  hamburger  headquarters  in  Oak 
Brook,  a  Chicago  suburb.  "They  have  a  lot 
of  patience,  dedication,  loyalty  and  maturi- 
ty. ..  .  We  employ  a  lot  of  seniors  and  want 
more." 

Like  other  companies  recruiting  retirees 
and  senior  citizens,  McDonald's  has  a  pro- 
gram, called  McMasters.  aimed  at  attracting 
workers  age  40  and  older,  and  then  easing 
their  passage  among  the  adolescents  and 
young  adults  who  make  up  most  of  the  fast- 
food  work  force. 

In  addition,  the  corporation  and  regional 
owner  associations  are  working  with  com- 
munity groups  that  specialize  in  finding 
jobs  for  retired  Americans. 

McDonald's  efforts  are  t)eing  mirrored  by 
companies  in  almost  every  sector  of  the 
economy. 

According  to  the  Latxtr  Department's 
Bureau  of  Lal>or  Statistics,  the  median  age 
of  the  country's  115  million-strong  labor 
force  is  rising,  from  34.8  years  in  1982  to  a 
projected  37.3  by  1995.  With  more  people  re- 
tiring earlier,  the  aging  of  the  toUl  work 
force  is  due  largely  to  the  maturing  of  the 
baby-l>oomers. 

It  is  not  surprising  that,  as  the  lat>or  pool 
matures,  companies  will  target  seniors.  But, 
as  a  bureau  statistician  said,  "It  is  difficult 
to  get  people  at  minimum  wage,  and  a  com- 
pany that  shows  it  cares  atwut  older  people 
makes  its  task  easier." 

The  McDonald's  advertisement  is  a  case 
study.  Shot  in  Hollywood,  the  commercial 
highlights  the  "new  kid's "  first  day  on  the 
job.  He  leaves  his  comfortable  house  in  Sub- 
urbia, U.S.A.,  handles  the  complexities  of 
counter  work  and  then  walks  home  to  his 
Hollywood  wife,  played  by  Mary  Rygg.  a  re- 
tired social  worker  from  Everett,  Wash. 

"It  was  quite  an  experience.  I  learned  a  lot 
and  had  a  real  good  time."  said  Sexton,  a 
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former  sawmill  owner  whose  film  career 
liegan  when  his  daughter-in-law  sent  lUa 
photo  to  a  crew  shooting  a  movie  near  liis 
home  town  in  Oregon.  Tliat  led  to  an  audi- 
tion for  the  McDonald's  ad. 

"They  were  very  precise  in  wliat  they 
asked. "  Sexton  said  of  the  film  crew.  "They 
knew  exactly  what  they  wanted." 

He  had  to  repeat  his  lines  24  times.  "I  was 
real  concerned,  uptight,"  he  said.  "But  they 
told  me  the  record  was  125  times  for  some- 
l>ody.  That  made  me  feel  lietter." 

Sexton,  who  keeps  four  lieehives  and  13 
head  of  cattle  on  land  outside  McMinnvUle, 
Ore.,  is  enjoying  his  newfound  fame.  When 
he  dropped  in  recently  at  a  McDonald's  near 
home,  "it  wasn't  five  minutes  l>efore  they 
recognized  me."  he  said. 

Rygg.  a  71-year-old  great-grandmotlier 
and  aspiring  actress,  said  the  commercial. 
her  first,  "is  warm,  inspiring  and  hopeful.  I 
hope  they  show  it  a  long  time.  It's  the  kind 
of  message  that's  helpful  to  elderly." 

She  said  she  knows  many  retired  people 
"who  are  trying  to  live  on  Social  Security, 
and  the  medical  costs  have  completely 
taken  over  their  lives.  They've  lost  hope 
they  can  do  anything." 

Budget  concerns  figured  in  Rosa  Fonse- 
ca's  decision  three  years  ago  to  seek  a  job  at 
a  McDonald's  in  northwest  Chicago. 

"All  my  life,  I  have  t>een  busy  making 
something. "  said  Ponseca.  70.  who  Immi- 
grated from  Mexico  17  years  ago  and 
worked  at  a  manufacturing  plant  before  she 
retired  at  age  65.  "I  can't  stay  at  home,  and 
the  money  is  welcome  also." 

So  one  day  she  stopped  at  her  local 
McDonald's,  where  three  of  her  grandchil- 
dren have  worked,  and  applied. 

Owner  Steve  Weiss  hired  her  l>ecause  "her 
grandchildren  were  very  good  workers.  Here 
I  was.  training  a  woman  who  was  tiaking  bis- 
cuits before  I  was  l)om." 

Every  weekday  Ponseca  arrives  alwut  5:15 
a.m.  to  help  Weiss  set  up  for  breakfast.  "I 
don't  like  to  be  late,"  she  said. 

As  the  first  patrons  arrive,  she  turns  to 
her  specialty,  fresh  biscuits.  Most  mornings, 
she  bakes  160  of  them,  then  helps  coworkers 
get  ready  for  the  lunch  crowd  t>efore  calling 
it  a  day. 

Weiss  said  that  on  weekends,  when  Pon- 
seca is  off.  he  must  add  an  extra  employee 
to  do  the  work  that  she  accomplishes  t>e- 
tween  breakfast  and  lunch  on  weekdays.  As 
a  result,  he  said,  he  now  has  five  other 
former  retirees  on  his  staff  and  would  "like 
to  hire  more." 


YOUTH  COMMITMENT  TO  END- 
ING HUNGER  WEEK,  APRIL  26 
THROUGH  MAY  2 


HON.  ROBERT  A.  BORSKI 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  19,  1987 

Mr.  BORSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  bring  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  to  an  important 
resolution  which  I  have  introduced  designating 
the  week  of  April  26  through  May  2  as  Youth 
Commitment  to  Ending  Hunger  Week. 

Raising  public  awareness  is  critk^l  to 
ending  hunger  woddwkle.  Every  day,  35,000 
people  die  of  hunger  wfiile  24  persons  die 
from  starvatkm  every  mniute — 18  of  ttiese  are 
chiklren.  Furtfiermore,  every  major  commis- 
sion on  worid  hunger  fias  determined  tfiat 
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and  South  American  countriea.  The  United 
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THE  CBALLENOE  OF  AMERICAN 
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botti  ttw  puMicAl  flnd  socnl 


YouVi  Endbig  Hungir  [YEH]  is  a  network  of 
sludmli  oomnriMMt  to  sndng  hungsr  by  the 
turn  of  the  century.  The  groi4>  is  iponeorad  by 
ttw  hunger  prefect,  m  orjenfretion  which 
woffcs  to  educate  peopta  throughout  the  world 
about  tha  kagady  of  hunger. 

The  YEH  natworfc  recognizes  tttat  the  youth 
of  America  cart  maka  a  dWerance  by  promot- 
ing tha  aducaHon  and  awareness  of  the  prob- 
lem of  hunger.  The  YEH  Manifesto  hes  been 
signed  by  atudertt  el  over  Uw  Nation  and  ex- 
praeeee  their  oommilment  to  endir^  hunger. 
Tha  Manifaato 


MMhiac  mrinas  more  directly  and  more 
■limeiely  froaa  our  souls  than  a  commitment 
to  end  attofcther  the  horror  and  injustice 
of  worid  hunter  *  *  *  Under  the  shadow  of 
persistent  suf ferine  we  declare  our  respoiui- 
bUity  to  the  pure  ideal  of  a  world  without 
hunter. 

Many  of  tha  members  of  the  House  Select 
CoramRtaaon  Hunger  have  already  joined  me 
aa  ooaponaors  of  Youth  Commitment  to 
Ending  Hunger  WeetL  I  asic  my  colleagues  to 
Join  ma  in  ttM  coonmittnent  to  end  the  tragedy 
of  hungsr  worldwide  and  to  commend  these 
young  peopta  for  tfieir  admirable  commitment 
to  endkig  fwnger. 


VA      PARTICIPATION 
INTERNATIONAL 
AOREEIIENT 


IN      THE 
COFFEE 


HON.  FRANK  J.  GUARINI 

ormw  JKisKT 
in  THS  HOUSE  OF  BSPUSEMTATITES 

Thursday.  February  19,  1987 

Mr.  GUARINI.  Mr.  Spealcer.  today  I  am  intro- 
ducing legialation  to  provide  tor  continued 
U.S.  participation  in  the  International  Coffee 
Agraamant  PCA].  U.S.  participation  In  this 
international  treaty  expired  on  September  30, 
1986.  This  bH  would  authorize  U.S.  partidpa- 
tbn  in  the  agreement  until  October  1,  1989, 
for  tha  Me  of  the  treaty. 

Tha  ICA  is  an  International  treaty  signed  by 
46  producing  countries  and  24  consuming 
countries  representing  96  percent  of  world 
production  and  86  percent  of  world  consump- 
tioa  The  United  Statsa  has  participatBd  In  the 
ICA  since  1962  In  an  effort  to  minimize  fluctu- 
ationa  In  coffee  prices  artd  balance  the  eco- 
nomic Inlareats  of  producing  and  consuming 
counti'iea. 

The  71  countries  participating  In  tfie  ICA  of 
1966— up  from  67  In  1976  era  responsible 
for  virtually  ai  production  of  coffee  and  over 
90  paroant  of  world  ootlee  consumption.  The 
ICA  itsatf  contains  no  fixed  price  obiective. 
ftalhar.  each  year  the  members  of  the  agroe- 
manl  aatatifsh  a  price  range  baaed  on  current 
production  and  oonaumpHon  trends,  Imwntory 
tavslt,  and  <Mhar  factors  that  Influence  the 
martiat  Tha  price  la  negotiated  yearly  from 
Imitmiim  tu  jetHsiiiljei. 

Cotlaa  la  tha  moat  important  agricultural 
oonmodRy  in  tha  SMport  kade  of  the  develop- 
ing worid.  Over  40  nations  depend  on  coffee 
for  aaport  aamlngB.  It  ia  aaaanlial  to  economic 
gpoHnh  and  debt  lapaymant  in  most  Central 
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and  South  American  countries.  The  United 
States  Is  the  wortd's  largest  consumer  of 
oOH9e  and  the  U.S.  participation  In  and  full 
support  of  the  ICA  is  Important  for  the  acorw- 
miea  of  the  developing  nations.  Full  U.S.  in- 
volvament  serves  a  foreign  policy  goat  of  kn- 
pro^ng  relatiom  with  these  developing  coun- 
tries. 

As  a  result  of  ttie  drought  In  Brazil  in  1965. 
martlet  prices  for  coffee  exceeded  the  upper 
limit  of  the  quota  system  price  range.  They 
went  from  $1.26  per  pound  in  Octotwr  1985 
and  peaked  at  $2.35  In  January  1986.  Quotas 
were  suspended  on  Fetxuary  18,  1986. 

This  price  rise  has  led  to  questions  about 
the  aeed  for  the  agreement  but  even  without 
ttw  acorxxnic  controls  In  place  ttw  agreement 
is  essential.  The  ICA  Is  an  incentive  to  pro- 
ducvs  to  maintain  production,  txild  stocl(s, 
and  accelerate  exports  to  improve  worid 
coffee  supply  and  quality  in  an  orderly 
manner.  It  has  largely  been  responsible  for  ef- 
forts by  producing  nations  to  accelerate  ex- 
ports to  bring  the  price  level  of  coffee  to  only 
25  oents  higher  than  its  Odtiber  1985  aver- 
age. 

Last  year,  ttie  House  passed  legislation  al- 
lowing U.S.  Implementation  of  the  coffee 
agreement  Unfortunately,  tne  Senate  was 
unable  to  take  similar  actnn  before  adjourn- 
ing. The  situation  Is  more  urgent  today.  The 
price  of  coffee  In  the  worid  markets  has 
eroded  over  the  past  months  and  Is  beginning 
to  negatively  effect  tfie  economies  of  coffee- 
producing  nations.  The  United  States  Is  en- 
gaged In  negotiations  aimed  at  ttie  reintroduc- 
tton  of  quotas.  If  those  negotiations  are  suc- 
cessful and  quotas  are  Introduced,  it  is  critKal 
tfiat  ttie  United  States  be  In  a  position  to  erv 
fores  those  quotas.  Failure  to  enact  legislation 
In  a  timely  fashion  couW  leave  the  United 
States  In  the  position  of  being  unable  to  fulfiU 
Its  treaty  otiligations.  That  In  turn  coukj  result 
In  A/en  greater  instability  In  International 
coffee  markets  wivch  woukj  have  a  serious 
negativie  Impact  on  foreign  coffee  producers 
as  well  as  on  our  own  domestic  coffee  Indus- 
try. 

To  halt  U.S.  partxapatton  in  the  ICA  at  this 
time  wouto  send  a  negative  signal  to  produc- 
ing oountries.  It  coukJ  trigger  actions,  such  as 
efforts  to  form  cartels,  which  wrould  adversely 
Impact  the  U.S.  coffee  industry  and  U.S.  con- 
sumers. Continoed  U.S.  participatton  in  the 
ICA  provides  the  United  States  with  the  op- 
portunity to  Mifkjence  future  marketing  arid 
production  policies  of  coffee-produdng  courv 
tries  when  consumers  are  most  vulnerable. 

The  United  States  Imports  17.5  million  bags 
of  coffee  each  year.  We  have  tlie  largest 
shara  of  the  market  arxj  tfie  largest  vote 
tkihno  the  negotiations.  The  United  States 
also  has  ttie  largest  stake  In  participating  In 
ttiis  agreement  and  maintaining  our  cordul  re- 
lattons  with  coffee-produdng  nattons  upon 
wtioai  we  greatty  r^.  For  all  of  ttiese  rea- 
aona,  I  urge  your  support  for  ttiis  vital  legisla- 
tion. 


February  19,  1987 

THE  CHALLENGE  OF  AMERICAN 
CITIZENSHIP 


February  19,  1987 
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HON.  RICHARD  H.  STALLINGS 

OP  IDAHO 
m  THC  BOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Ttiunday,  February  19,  1987 

Mr.  STALLINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  each  year, 
the  toaho  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  and  Its 
Ladies  AtadKary  sponsors  a  Voice  of  Democ- 
racy contast.  And  it  is  with  great  pride  that  I 
announce  ttiat  this  year's  winner.  Miss  Bonnie 
Benson,  ia  from  the  Second  Congressional 
District  of  Idafio.  Miss  Benson  Is  a  student  at 
BonneviHa  High  Scfiool,  and  lives  in  Idaho 
Fails  with  her  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Morris 
Benson.  Miss  Benson's  entry,  based  on  the 
tfieme,  "Tfie  Cfiallenge  of  American  Citizerv 
ship,"  Is  truly  inspirational,  and  it  Is  an  honor 
to  share  it  with  you. 

What  a  celebration  we  had  last  July 
Fourth.  .  .  .  laser  beams,  tall  ships,  cascad- 
ing fireworks,  and  millions  of  ecstatic 
people.  And  there,  was  the  Statue  of  Utier- 
ty,  triumphantly  restored  for  her  centenni- 
al—the fdcal  point  and  symtwl  of  freedom, 
not  only  <x>  U.S.  Citlsens.  but  to  the  millions 
around  the  world  "yearning  to  breath  free". 
It  was  a  time  of  unabashed  patriotism,  an 
epic  display  of  national  pride  and  content- 
ment. 

As  word  went  out  for  private  donations  to 
rebuild  ttie  lady  with  the  lamp,  many  touch- 
ing storlea  unfolded.  A  man  from  Poland 
sent  $2.00  for  this  beautiful  symbol  that  he 
expects  never  to  see.  Seventy  eight  home- 
less Vietnamese  passed  the  hat  in  a  dingy 
refugee  cSmp  in  Thailand  and  donated  all 
their  meager  savings.  Just  over  $100.00  to 
celebrate  this  symliol  of  hope.  These  people 
who  had  lost  everything  were  liegging  to 
Iceep  the  torch  lit. 

Emmenoegilodo  Maneschi  first  saw  the 
lady  with  the  light  when  he  arrived  in  the 
U.S.  He  was  so  touched  by  her  he  made  a 
vow  to  visit  her  every  year  on  his  birthday. 
He  kept  the  promise  and  was  there,  as 
always,  smiling  through  his  streaming  tears 
on  his  one-hundredth  liirthday. 

I  have  never  l>een  anything  but  free.  I 
have  nothing  to  compare  it  with  and  I  may 
never  know  what  freedom  means  in  the  way 
these  people  do.  But  hopefully  I  will  never 
take  my  Ul>erty  lightly  or  fall  to  appreciate 
this  priceless  inheritance.  I  know  I  have  this 
freedom  because  others  fought  for  it,  nour- 
ished it.  and  then  passed  it  along.  My  chal- 
lenge is  to  do  the  same  for  future  genera- 
tions. 

It  wasnT  by  accident  that  this  land  devel- 
oped from  a  minor,  inpoverished  and  uncon- 
sidered country  into  the  richest,  happiest, 
and  most  influential  nation  in  the  world 
today.  The  American  character,  the  decency 
and  moral  fiber  of  it's  people  is  what  made 
it  great. 

Our  challenge  today  is  to  reesUblish  in 
our  personal  lives  those  values  that  serve  as 
a  foundation,  a  cornerstone  for  our  demo- 
cratic society.  These  include  honesty,  loyal- 
ty, courage,  kindness,  generosity,  and  hard 
woili.  Let  us  not  shy  from  living  and  teach- 
ing these  principals  in  our  homes,  churches 
and  even  schools.  Furthermore,  let  us  seek 
to  destrqy  those  things  which  threaten 
them:  hedonism,  materialism,  forgetfulness 
and  self-indulgence. 

Another  challenge  we  face  is  to  rememl>er 
our  responsibility  to  consider  the  common 
good   over  our  private   interest.   Clarence 


Darrow  said.  "You  can  protect  our  liliertles 
only  by  protecting  the  other  mans  freedom. 
Tou  can  l>e  free  <mly  if  I  am  free."  That  is 
why  our  decisions,  in  the  voting  booth  and 
out.  must  l>e  liased  on  what  is  t>est  for  the 
common  good.  Self-indulgence  weakens  ev- 
eryone's freedom. 

What  if  the  men  who  met  on  that  hot 
summer  day  in  Philadelphia  had  thought 
only  of  themselves  and  what  would  make 
their  personal  lives  most  comfortable?  Most 
were  men  of  means  who  enjoyed  ease  and 
luxury,  yet  they  considered  liberty  worth  sll 
they  sacrificed.  .  .  .  Utwrty  not  only  for  all 
the  people  but  for  future  generations.  Are 
we  capable  of  making  such  decisiorts? 

We  would  also  do  well  to  remember  that 
no  individual  is  totally  self-sufficient.  We 
are  all  dependent  on  the  society  that  nour- 
ishes us  and  our  fulfillment  depends  on  that 
society.  No  one  has  the  right  to  be  a  para- 
site or  think  that  he  owes  nothing  to  socie- 
ty. Scapegoating,  disrespect  for  authority 
and  freeloading  are  perfect  Ingredients  for 
political  decline.  We  must  be  willing  to  sul>- 
ordlnate  personal  gratification  for  the 
common  good. 

With  all  that  might  be  wrong  with  us.  our 
problems  and  differences,  there  is  still  much 
more  that  unites  us  and  is  good  alwut  us.  I 
am  so  grateful  to  live  in  this  time  when 
people  seem  to  be  singing  the  national 
anthem  a  little  louder  and  standing  a  little 
taller  as  the  flag  is  raised.  But  let  us  not  sit 
liack  and  enjoy  this  great  patriotic  rebirth 
without  clear  eyes  and  an  uimiistakable  un- 
derstanding that  it  could  all  be  lost. 

Let  us  rise  to  the  challenge  to  preach  it. 
practice  it.  nourish  it  and  keep  the  beacon 
of  freedom  shining  brightly  to  a  waiting  and 
hopeful  world. 


REINSTITUTE  BROAE>CAST  STA- 
TION ANTITRAPFICKING  RULES 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  MARKEY 

OP  MASSACHUSETTS 
IK  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  19,  1987 

Mr.  MARKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  the  State  of  Washing- 
ton. Mr.  Swift,  and  I  are  Introducing  legisla- 
tion requiring  the  Federal  Communications 
Commisston  to  reinstltute  its  txoadcast  station 
antiti^afficking  rules.  Briefly  stated,  those  rules 
required  a  broadcast  licensee  to  hoM  a  li- 
cense for  3  years  before  the  license  could  be 
sokj  or  otherwise  transferred. 

This  legislation  is  a  direct  response  to  an 
unprecedented  ti^ading  frenzy  among  broad- 
cast licensees.  In  the  first  half  of  1985  atone, 
$10.5  billion  In  television  station  sales  were 
announced.  That  figure  represents  eight  times 
the  1984  figure.  Overall,  sales  of  broadcast 
properties  totaled  more  than  $30  billion  In 
1985.  far  surpassing  sales  figures  for  any  pre- 
vious year.  The  figures  for  1986  are  expected 
to  eclipse  those  for  1 985  wtien  a  final  tally  is 
In. 

The  Impetijs  for  this  wave  of  sales  was  a 
series  of  cfianges  In  FCC  regulations  concerrv 
ing  station  ownership.  First  the  Commission 
changed  the  numtier  of  broadcast  properties  a 
single  entity  coukJ  hoM  from  7  television  sta- 
tions and  14  radto  stations  to  12  televiston 
stations  and  24  radto  stations.  Then  the  Com- 
miaaion  changed  Its  attritxition  roles,  thus  al- 
towing  an  indivtoual  or  entity  to  hoM  a  larger 


sfiareof  a  station  witfiout  tieing  counted  as  an 
owner.  FiriaNy,  ttie  Commiaaton  repealed  Its 
roles  requiring  a  broadcaat  station  owner  to 
tioW  a  license  for  3  years  before  transferring 
the  license. 

These  rule  ctianges  fiave  engendered  an  in- 
statiility  in  broadcast  station  ownership,  and 
have  produced  a  new  brood  of  transitory 
broadcast  owners,  who  are  tMStoaMy  in  ttie 
business  for  tfie  bucks.  A  recent  artk^  in  ttie 
New  Yori(  Times  stated  that- 
Broadcast  licenses,  once  vigorously  moni- 
tored by  the  FCC,  liecame  commodities 
traded  on  the  open  market.  Stations 
changed  hands  overnight  and  then  changed 
hands  again  in  a  flurry  of  speculation, 
profit-taking  and— inevitably— miscalcula- 
tion and  bankruptcy. 

Historically,  ttie  vast  maiority  of  broadcast 
station  owners  have  taken  their  pubHc  interest 
responsiiilities  very  seriously.  They  have 
served  ttieir  tocal  communities  and  have  rein- 
vested in  their  stations  in  order  to  improve 
ttieir  servtoe.  And,  wtvle,  as  In  every  business, 
profit  has  been  a  motive  for  broadcasters,  it 
has  occupied  a  reasonable  place  with  otfier 
ot)iectives.  Increasingly,  however,  profit  is  be- 
coming ttie  dominant  motive  driving  tfie  new 
breed  of  tiroadcaster.  And  tfiese  new  broad- 
casters Increasingly  k)elieve  tfiat  tfie  way  to 
profit  from  tiroadcasting  Is  not  necessarily  to 
Improve  tfie  station's  performance,  but  Instead 
to  sell  the  station. 

Under  ttie  deregulatory  tfieotogy  presently 
prevailing  at  the  FCC,  profit  Is  at  tfie  center  of 
tfie  vatoe  system.  So  It  Is  no  surprise  tfiat 
"quick  buck  artists"  are  swarming  aN  over 
media  properties.  But  tfiere  Is  a  cost  to  such 
behavior.  Tfiat  cost  is  borne  out  t>y  a  de- 
crease In  put)lk:  Interest  and  tocal  program- 
ming and  by  a  decrease  in  service  to  tfie  com- 
munity of  license.  As  FCC  Commissioner 
James  Ouelto  has  noted: 

[Olur  broadcasting  system  requires  a 
degree  of  stability  that  is  not  enhanced  by 
excessive  financial  manipulation  and  specu- 
lation. 

Reinstitution  of  tfie  antitrafficking  roles  will 
restore  some  of  tfie  statiility  needed.  It  will 
stem  some  of  tfie  more  excessive  befiavior 
and  curb  some  of  tfie  more  egregious  atxjses. 
A  broadcast  licensee  Is  granted  a  privilege  to 
utilize  a  scarce  put>lic  resource.  Restoration  of 
the  antitiafficking  rules  will  help  to  restore  the 
compact  t>etween  txoadcasters  and  tfie 
put>lic.  That  compact  allows  a  broadcaster  to 
use  a  put)lic  resource,  in  excfiange  for  service 
in  the  public  interest.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  this  important  legislatton. 


TRIBUTE  TO  RICH  KARLIS 


HON.  JAMES  A.  TRAHCANT,  JR. 

OP  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  19,1987 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time  I 
woukJ  like  to  pay  tribute  to  a  fine  young  man 
and  an  excellent  athlete,  Rtoh  Kartis.  Rk:h 
hails  from  Salem,  OH,  which  is  in  my  distiict 
Rich  currentty  is  the  place  ktoker  for  tfie  AFC 
cfiampion  Denver  Broncos.  Rk:h  has  not  only 
established  himself  as  one  of  the  premier 
kickers  In  tfie  NFL,  he  is  also  widely  recog- 
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nized  tfvougfiout  tfie  league  as  a  giving  and 
warm  human  tiaing. 

Rich  first  came  to  prominence  as  a  Mckar 
for  Salem  High  School.  From  Sriem  HH|h 
School.  Rich  went  on  to  the  UrWarsity  of  On- 
drmati  and  received  a  twchalors  degree  in  ec- 
onomics. Wfiie  at  the  Univeraity  of  Ondnnati 
Rich  earned  ttiree  letters  in  foottMl,  leadng 
his  team  in  scoring  his  senior  year.  Hia  aaiaor 
year  Rich  hit  12  extra  points  and  made  10  of 
15  fieM  goal  tries— 6  from  beyond  40  yarda 
and  a  dramatic  50  yarder. 

Rk:h  went  from  fiis  successful  college 
career  to  a  professional  career,  signing  with 
the  Denver  Bronooa.  With  Rich  provking  the 
Broncos  with  a  reliable  and  ateady  kicking 
game,  tfie  Broncoa  have  fast  tMooma  one  of 
ttie  best  teams  in  tfie  league.  Ttiis  year  Rich 
kicked  a  dramatic  fieW  goal  in  overtime  to 
beat  the  Cleveland  Browns  in  the  AFC  cham- 
ponsfiip  game— one  of  tfie  most  exdbng 
games  in  NFL  playoff  history.  Alltiough  tfie 
Broncos  eventually  felt  to  tfie  Giants  in  tfie 
Superbowl,  tfiey  ftad  a  fantastic  season  and 
Reh  Kartis  wiH  again  tie  a  key  factor  in  tfie 
Broncos  success  this  coming  seaaon. 

Rtoh  Kartis  not  only  Is  a  tireless  wortcer  and 
outstanding  performer  on  tfie  fieW,  he  is  aiao 
a  giving  and  compassionate  Indrvklual  off  tfie 
fieto.  In  1984  and  1985  fie  was  named  Bron- 
cos NFL  Lite  Beer  Man  of  the  Year.  Rich  also 
Is  deeply  concerned  atxMt  his  fiome  commu- 
nity arid  fias  not  forgotten  fiis  roots. 

Ail  of  us  In  tfie  MafKXiing  Valley  are  proud 
of  Rk:h  Kariis  and  I  am  honored  to  pay  tribute 
to  tiim. 


CONGRESSIONAL  SALUTE  TO 
PORT  SUTTER  UONS  CLUB 


HON.  ROBERT  T.  MATSUI 

OP  CAUPORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

TTiursday,  February  19,  1987 

Mr.  MATSUI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wouto  like  to 
call  tfie  attention  of  ttie  U.S.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  the  Fort  Sutter  Lions  Club  on  the 
60th  anniversary  of  its  cfiartering.  This  organi- 
zation lias  continued  to  faithfully  serve  ttie 
Sacramento  community  since  Its  fourxling. 

Originally  named  the  Oak  Park  Lions  Ctob. 
the  chib  was  organized  on  February  11.  1927. 
In  1939  it  adopted  the  titie  of  the  Fort  Sutter 
Uons  Club,  in  order  to  reflect  tfie  dub's  geo- 
grapfiic  appeal. 

Nicknamed  tfie  "friendly  ctob."  Fort  Sutter 
has  served  tfie  community  in  tfie  name  of 
Lionism.  It  has  sponsored  Boy  Scout  troops, 
sent  boys  to  YMCA  camp,  and  provkled  cam- 
persfiips  for  diat>etic  and  deaf  cfiiklren.  The 
Sacramento  Zoo,  putilic  television,  and  tfie 
State  Railroad  Museum  fiave  tienefited  from 
tfie  generosity  of  tfie  Lions  Club. 

Since  1970.  the  Fori  Sutter  Ltons  Ckib  has 
donated  time  and  money  to  the  Nortfiem  Cali- 
fornia Ltons  Sight  Association.  Through  their 
donations,  vitalty  needed  pieces  of  equipment 
have  been  purchased.  Tfie  Sacramento  Socie- 
ty for  the  Blind  was  tfie  beneficiary  of  an  opti- 
cal aids  tiailer  courtesy  of  Fort  S«Jtter,  and  to 
ttie  blind  and  partially  sighted.  Fort  Sutter  has 
also  participaled  in  the  Lions  MD-4  Student 
Sneakers  Contest  and  is  currently  supporting 
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at)  of  Hope.  Weekend  With  the  Stars  Tele- 
thon, end  civic  LieUeiiiieiit  projects. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Fort  Sutter  Uons  Club  has 
•anwd  the  Sacramento  area  with  dednation 
and  daaervei  the  respect  and  admiration  of 
Hs  community.  On  behalf  of  those  who  the 
Fort  Sutler  Lions  Ckjb  has  aided  and  the 
entire  Sacramento  community,  I  wish  to  com- 
mand the  ckib  for  Hs  service  club  on  its  60th 
arvAwnary  arxj  my  best  wishes  for  continued 


THE  LACK  OP  CHILD  CARE  PRO- 
GRAMS BECOMES  INCREASING- 
LY IMPORTANT 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

or  NKW  YORK 
nf  THE  HOUSK  or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  19,  1987 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  recent  article  in 
the  New  York  Daily  News  discusses  the  re- 
suits  of  two  recent  studies  on  the  lack  of  child 
care  programs,  a  problem  whKh  poses  seri- 
ous concerns  for  today's  working  couples. 
From  ttwse  studies,  one  clear  recommenda- 
tion emerged:  Employers  who  wish  to  keep 
experienced  staffers  on  the  job  must  give  seri- 
ous coraideratk>n  to  employer-initiated  chiM 
care  programs  for  the  dependents  of  their  em- 
ptoyeiss. 

I  have  introduced  legislatk>n  to  address  this 
very  matter.  My  biU,  H.R.  541,  the  On-Site 
Chid  Care  Privatization  Act,  would  extend  a 
15-percent  tax  credit  to  businesses  for  all 
startup  and  ongoing  costs  associated  with 
emptoyer-operated  onsite  day  care  facilities. 
and  a  10-percent  tax  credit  for  all  costs  asso- 
ciated with  salary  expertses  of  workers  at  the 
day  cars  facility.  The  legislation  wouW  take 
effect  immediately  after  passage  and  sunset 
fotk>wing  2  full  years  of  Implementatkjn.  I  urge 
aN  of  my  colleagues  to  give  H.R.  541  careful 
consideration  as  they  read  the  folkiwing  article 
entitled  "ChiM  Care  Looms  Large  for  Biz 
Rrms." 

Child  Case  Looms  Lakgc  for  Biz  Firms 

Wasriiigtoii.— Child-care  programs,  today 
a  crucial  problem  for  working  couples,  will 
likely  l>ecome  increasingly  important  to  em- 
ployers who  want  to  keep  experienced  staff- 
ers on  the  Job.  a  new  study  published  yester- 
day says. 

"In  the  future,  tight  lal>or  markets  will 
make  it  harder  to  replace  experienced 
female  employes  who  leave  work  to  start  a 
family."  says  the  report  by  the  private  Pop- 
ulation Reference  Bureau. 

In  the  years  since  the  end  of  World  War 
II.  women  have  flooded  into  the  lalwr 
market,  and  time  away  from  their  tradition- 
al bomeboiud  duties  has  left  millions  of 
families  with  the  problem  of  finding  care 
for  small  children. 

Women  have  l>een  seeking  Jobs  In  a 
market  with  a  surplus  of  labor,  during  the 
time  when  the  children  of  the  post-World 
War  n  batqr  t>o(»n  flooded  the  market.  But 
that  wUl  end  in  the  IMOs  as  the  smaller 
"baby  Inist"  generation  comes  along  and 
there  are  more  Jobs  than  workers,  the 
report  comments. 

That  means  companies  will  be  faced  with 
oompetint  tor  experienced  workers,  and  the 
result  could  be  incentives  to  improve  t>ene- 
(tta  such  as  ehlld-care  programs. 
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HUGE  CHANOK 

Today,  more  than  half  of  married  women 
with  children  under  age  6  are  employed, 
compared  with  only  one  in  eight  in  1950. 
Census  Bureau  statistics  show. 

"TTie  growing  numt)er  of  women  working 
raiss  a  numl>er  of  very  difficult  issues  for 
them  and  their  families.  Indeed,  most  work- 
ing women  face  a  tremendous  personal 
struggle  in  trying  to  balance  their  personal 
and  professional  lives."  the  new  study  ob- 
serves. 

Responses  to  this  change  have  varied 
from  family  to  family  and  region  to  region, 
with  some  employers  initiating  programs  to 
assist  their  workers.  Those  actions  will 
become  increasingly  important,  says  the 
study  by  Martin  O'Connell  of  the  Census 
Bureau  and  David  Bloom  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity. 

"Many  women  find  it  extremely  difficult 
to  decide  whether  they  are  mothers  who 
happen  to  work,  or  workers  who  happen  to 
be  mothers.  Their  simultaneous  involve- 
ment in  career  and  mothering  entangles 
many  women  in  exhausting  life  styles." 
O'Connell  and  Bloom  observe. 

Some  can  hire  help,  but  most  domestic 
workers  do  less  than  half  the  housework 
and  "husbands  are  not  much  help  either." 
doing  less  than  one  fourth  of  the  house- 
work, according  to  the  report.  "Juggling 
Jobs  .and  Babies:  America's  Child  Care  Chal- 
lenge." 
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HON.  UWRENCE  J.  SMITH 

or  FLORIDA 
III  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  19,  1987 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker,  Natkjnal 
LitKafy  Week  will  be  observed  in  April.  Conse- 
quently, the  Miami-Dade  Public  Library  System 
in  my  home  State  of  Florida  is  organizing  an 
exhibit  that  will  celebrate  the  importance  of 
the  printed  word. 

Libraries  and  books  have  had  a  tremendous 
influence  on  our  lives.  Unlike  arKuent  man 
who  had  to  rely  primarily  on  the  spoken  word 
as  a  depository  of  limited  informatk>n  and  his- 
tory, today  we  have  access  to  vast  anraunts 
of  facts,  ideas  and  cultural  understanding 
thanks  to  our  publk:  libraries.  Without  the 
printfld  word  through  books  arxi  litxaries.  it  is 
dout}|ful  that  our  great  Nation  wouki  be  in  ex- 
istence today. 

Books  are  not  only  the  collective  memory  of 
our  Nation — they  also  open  doors  to  our 
future. 

Along  a  more  personal  vein,  several  txx>ks 
have  had  an  important  influence  on  my  life: 
"ProlBes  in  Courage"  by  John  F.  Kennedy; 
"Mairt  Street",  "BabtHtt",  "An'owsmith",  all  tjy 
Sinclair  Lewis;  "Moby  Dick"  by  Herman  Mel- 
ville and  "Heart  of  Darkness"  by  Joseph 
Conrad.  Each,  in  its  own  way,  is  responsit>le 
for  helping  to  lay  the  fourxiations  for  my  adult 
life. 


A  CONGRESSIONAL  SALUTE  TO 
JOHN  C.  WALLACE  UPON  HIS 
RECEIVING  THE  GOLDEN  BOY 
AND  MAN  AWARD 


HOR  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

or  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  or  REPRESENTATIVES 

TTivrsdav,  February  19,  1987 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  February 
21,  1987,  the  Boys'  Qubs  of  Long  Beach  are 
honoring  John  C.  Wallace  with  the  GoMen 
Boy  and  Man  Award.  It  is  Indeed  an  honor  for 
me  to  pay  tribute  to  John  Wallace  on  his  meri- 
torious sennce  to  the  Boys'  Clubs  of  Long 
Beach. 

A  native  of  Long  Beach,  John  Wallace  at- 
tended Stanford  University  and  graduated  with 
a  B.A.  degree  in  politk:al  scier^ce.  After  grad- 
uatmn  he  served  in  the  Marine  Corps  and 
then  went  to  work  for  Petroiane,  Inc.  He  re- 
turned to  active  duty  in  Korea  and  left  with  the 
rank  of  captain  in  1952.  John  then  returned  to 
Petroiane  and  worked  his  way  up  to  president 
and  chief  executive  offk;er  by  1971.  He  re- 
mained wifi  Petroiane  until  the  company  was 
acquired  in  1984. 

During  his  years  with  Petroiane  he  became 
involved  with  the  boys'  clubs  and  becanr>e  a 
member  of  the  board  of  directors  in  1964.  He 
has  been  actively  involved  ever  since,  now 
sending  as  trustee  of  tfra  foundation.  John  was 
instrumental  in  raising  funds  for  the  Dean 
Eastman/ Freeman  E.  Fairfield  Boys'  Club  and 
during  his  tenure  at  Petroiane  he  helped  to 
establish  the  Petroiane  Center  of  the  Boys' 
Clut>s  of  L(>ng  Beach. 

Besides  contritxiting  many  unselfish  hours 
to  the  toys'  clubs,  John  founded  and  directed 
the  St.  Mary  Medk^al  Center  Foundatk>n,  has 
t>een  vice  presklent  of  ttie  Long  Beach 
Rotary,  and  cfiairman  of  the  United  Way 
Region  III.  He  has  been  president  of  the  Long 
Beach  Council  Boy  Scouts  of  Anrterica  and 
has  t)een  the  recipient  of  the  rerxmned  Silver 
Beaver  Award. 

Mr.  Speaker,  John  Wallace  has  served  the 
community  of  Long  Beach  in  many  ways.  With 
his  unselfish  dedkratkin  to  the  tx}ys'  clubs  he 
has  surely  enhanced  our  community. 

My  wife,  Lee,  joins  me  in  commending  and 
congratulaing  John  Wallace  on  this  special 
occaskHi.  We  wish  him  and  his  wife,  AHce, 
arKJ  Vh&r  chiklren,  James,  Bruce,  Robert, 
John,  Philip,  and  Jane,  success  and  happi- 
ness in  all  tfieir  future  endeavors. 


HOSTAGE  TAKERS  DON'T  USE 
REASON 


HON.  CLAUDE  PEPPER 

OF  FLORIDA 
IN  THS  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  19,  1987 
Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  the 
Miami  News  ran  ttw  foltotwing  artKle,  "Hos- 
tage-Takers Don't  Use  Reason"  by  Qeorgie 
Anne  Geyar.  Ms.  Geyer  presents  a  point  of 
view  on  the  very  serious  and  diffnult  situatk>n 
whKh  I  thought  my  colleagues  wouM  like  to 
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have  the  ttenefit  of  reading,  and  therefore,  I 
am  pleased  to  share  it  with  you: 

Hostacs-Takers  Don't  Use  Reason 

Washington.— The  New  York  Times' 
front-page  headline  Monday  at>out  the  two 
newest  American  hostages  unwittingly  re- 
vealed how  the  Persia  of  the  Ayatollah 
Khomeini  still  needs  on  this  world  stage  a 
"reasonable"  American  willing  to  deal. 

"U.S.  Journalist  Is  Held  by  Iran:  Reason 
Unclear,"  the  headline  about  the  "detain- 
ment" of  respected  Wall  Street  Journal  cor- 
respondent Gerald  F.  Seib  read.  And  next  to 
it  was  an  equally  telling  headline  about 
Terry  Waite,  the  hostage  negotiator,  which 
read:  "Mystery  in  Beirut  deepens  on  status 
of  Anglican  envoy." 

The  words  to  watch  here  are  "reason"  and 
"mystery,"  for  they  reveal  the  extent  to 
which  we  still  insist  upon  t>elieving  that 
there  are  reasons  and  that  there  is  mystery 
about  what  is  going  on. 

Our  great  weakness  in  dealing  with  the 
Iranians  is  that  we  perisist  in  thinking  that 
we  will  find  a  way  to  have  a  dialogue  with 
these  folks.  Of  course,  as  in  American  union 
negotiating,  that  will  lead  on  all  sides  to  a 
happy  "compromise."  another  key  Ameri- 
can code  word. 

When  the  Iranians  and  the  Shiites  in  gen- 
eral see  that  they  can  tie  us  up  politically 
and  militarily,  they  cynically  take  still  more 
American  and  Western  hostages  to  weaken 
us  in  power  terms.  They  know  our  cultural 
propensities,  if  we  do  not  Imow  theirs. 

They  know  we  will  do  almost  anything  for 
individual  citizens:  they  know  that  gives 
them  ultimate  power  over  us. 

There  are  related  misunderstandings 
about  the  charismatic  leaders  of  the  world— 
and  their  true  desires.  As  Mark  Palcoff  of 
the  American  Enterprise  Institute,  has 
pointed  out.  charismatic  leaders  such  as 
Fidel  Castro  do  not  seek  compromise  or  dia- 
logue in  order  to  work  things  out:  instead, 
they  seek  the  ultimate  an  infinite  "other" 
satisfactions  of  personal  grandiosity  in  the 
world. 

A  few  U.S.  diplomats  understand  this. 
U.N.  Ambassador  Vernon  Walters,  after 
meeting  with  Castro  in  1982.  told  me.  "We 
don't  have  anything  he  wants.  If  he  made 
peace  with  us.  he'd  l>e  like  the  president  of 
the  Dominican  Republic." 

So  what  worries  me  most  in  this  whole 
sorry  business  with  arms,  hostages  and  Iran 
is  really  the  abysmal  lack  of  understanding 
of  the  Iranians. 

What  we  need  if  we  are  not  to  continue 
being  "taken"  is  the  kind  of  sophisticated 
cultural  understanding  that  anthropologists 
Ruth  Benedict  and  Margaret  Mead  brought 
to  American  occupation  policy  toward 
Japan  after  World  War  II. 

If  their  wisdom  were  applied  today  to 
Iran,  it  would  dictate  a  policy  of  total  non- 
negotiation  with  Iran  and  a  policy  that 
would  do  everything  possible  to  defeat  it  in 
the  Iraq-Iran  war,  which  is  the  only  way  it 
will  give  up  its  anti-Western  hostage  policy. 

The  wily  Parliament  "speaker,"  Hojatoles- 
1am  Hashemi  Rafsanjani,  said  something 
right  after  "Irangate."  The  Americans,  he 
said,  are  "vulnerable  to  intrigue,"  and  he  in- 
vited other  countries  to  trap  us  in  this  vul- 
nerability. He  was  so  right. 

And  we  always  will  lie  vulnerable— to  in- 
trigue and  to  every  other  humiliation  and 
horror— if  the  other  side  continues  to  luiow 
more  about  us  than  we  in  our  complacent 
ignorance  know  al>out  them. 
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TRIBUTE  TO  LUCILE  HIBBLER 


HON.  ROBERT  A.  BORSKI 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  19,  1987 

Mr.  BORSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  pay  trib- 
ute to  Mrs.  Lucile  Hit>bler  on  the  occaskin  of 
her  100th  birthday. 

Mrs.  Hit>bler  was  born  on  March  3,  1887,  in 
Union,  SC.  After  graduating  from  South  Caroli- 
na State  College  in  1910,  she  began  her 
career  as  a  teacher.  One  can  only  guess  at 
the  numt>er  of  young  lives  she  helped  to  influ- 
ence during  her  46  years  of  teaching. 

Although  she  will  soon  tie  100  years  old. 
Mrs.  Hibbler  remains  active  and  independent. 
She  does  her  own  cooking  and  slK>pping,  and 
she  still  votes  in  every  election.  She  also 
spertds  time  with  the  children  in  her  rieighbor- 
hood,  impressing  upon  them  the  importance 
Of  hard  work,  a  good  education  and  respect 
for  family. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  remarkable  accomplish- 
ment to  live  for  100  years.  Mrs.  Hibbler  has 
t)een  a  living  witness  to  some  of  tf>e  most  im- 
portant events  in  American  history,  including 
two  worid  wars,  the  Depressk^n.  and  the  birth 
of  flight.  I  join  her  family  and  friends  in  con- 
gratulating Lucile  Hibbler  on  her  100th  birth- 
day, and  I  wish  her  health  and  happiness  as 
she  enters  her  second  century. 


CITRUS-PASTA  AGREEMENT 
BILL 


HON.  FRANK  J.  GUARINI 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  19,  1987 

Mr.  GUARINI.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  along 
with  my  colleagues  Congressmen  Daub  and 
DORGAN,  I  am  introducing  legislatk>n  to  en- 
courage the  resolution  of  the  longstanding  dis- 
pute between  the  United  States  and  the  Euro- 
pean Community  on  EC  export  subskJies  on 
pasta. 

The  pasta  dispute  with  the  EC  began  in 
1981.  when  the  Natk>nal  Pasta  Association 
filed  a  section  301  case  with  the  Office  of  the 
U.S.  Trade  Representative  challenging  the  le- 
gality of  the  EC  pasta  subskjies  under  the 
General  Agreeement  on  Tariffis  and  Trade. 
For  2  years,  the  EC  refused  to  seriously  nego- 
tiate with  tfie  U.S.  Government  concemirig  the 
dispute.  In  May  1983.  a  GATT  panel  ruled  that 
the  EC  subsidies  were  a  violation  of  the  GATT 
subskJies  code.  Through  procedural  maneu- 
vering, though,  tf>e  EC  was  able  to  suppress 
Vne  final  GATT  approval  of  the  panel  report. 

Despite  tfie  favorable  GATT  panel  ruling, 
tfie  pasta  dispute  still  has  not  t>een  resolved. 
In  Novemt)er  1 985,  the  United  States  deckled 
to  retaliate  against  the  European  Community 
for  the  EC's  failure  to  resolve  a  dispute  involv- 
ing citrus.  The  United  States  imposed  tariffs 
on  pasta  in  retaliation  for  tfte  EC's  stut)bom- 
ness  on  citrus. 

Last  August  wtien  tfie  citrus  case  was  re- 
solved, ttie  retaliatory  tariffs  on  pasta  were  re- 
moved. Since  tfiat  time,  imports  of  pasta  fiave 
increased  dramatk^ly,  with  the  fourth  quarter 
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of  1986  seeing  the  largest  vohime  of  pasta 
imports  in  fiistory. 

Thus,  despite  the  newspaper  headlines  de- 
claring that  the  citrus  agreement  had  ended 
the  so-called  pasta  war,  the  U.S.  pasta  indus- 
try is  still  facing  subsklized  EC  imports.  By  lift- 
ing the  retaliatory  tariffs  at  the  same  time  the 
EC  pasta  sut>skiy  was  reacfiing  record  fiigh 
levels,  the  pasta  industry  in  the  United  States 
was  put  in  an  extremely  vulnerat>le  positnn. 

I  am  particulariy  concerned  atiout  tfie  vul- 
nerability of  the  U.S.  industry  because  one  of 
the  largest  U.S.  pasta  plants  in  tfie  country  is 
located  in  my  district.  The  Mueller's  plant  in 
Jersey  City,  NJ  is  modem  and  effkaent  and  it 
employs  over  500  people.  I  do  not  want  to 
see  that  facility  or  any  other  U.S.  facility  in- 
jured because  of  imports  from  the  EC  that  re- 
ceive subsidies  equal  to  more  tfian  60  percent 
of  the  wtiolesale  price  of  ttie  product. 

The  agreement  with  the  EC  last  August  to 
settle  citrus  case  contained  only  one  useful 
element  for  the  U.S.  pasta  indus^  An  agree- 
ment by  the  EC  to  promptly  negotiate  a  settle- 
ment of  the  pasta  case.  The  agreement  set  a 
deadline  of  July  1,  1987,  for  tfie  case  to  tie 
settled.  The  agreement  furtfier  provkled  ttwt 
the  July  deadline  would  not  apply  unless  tfie 
United  States  took  otfier  steps,  requiring  legis- 
lative action,  with  respect  to  products  such  as 
olives,  capers,  and  the  like.  Thus,  in  order  for 
the  July  1 ,  1 987,  pasta  settlement  deadline  to 
be  enforceable,  the  U.S.  Congress  must  enact 
legislation  to  deal  with  tfiese  otfier  products. 

Accordingly,  tfie  legislaton  I  am  introducing 
today  implements  the  agreement  readied  t>y 
the  United  States  and  EC  concerning  the  con- 
cession on  these  otfier  products  so  tfiat  tfie 
July  1 ,  1 987  deadline  set  for  the  condusnn  of 
the  pasta  negotiations  is  an  effective  one. 
Perhaps  more  important,  tfiough,  my  biU  wouki 
put  some  teeth  into  the  July  1,  1987  deadline 
by  provkiing  that  unless  that  deadline  is  met 
the  United  States  woukJ  impose  duties  on  im- 
ported pasta  from  tfie  EC.  This  is  not  a  pro- 
tectionist approach  to  tfie  problem  t>ecause, 
as  proposed,  the  duties  woukj  equal  tfie 
amount  of  the  subsklies  being  provkled  by  the 
EC.  Unlike  the  retaliatory  tariffs  put  into  effect 
in  1985.  tfie  duties  would  do  no  more  and  no 
less  than  offset  the  amount  of  tfie  unfair  EC 
subsidies. 

The  whole  kiea  of  legislatk>n  Is  to  ensure 
that  tfie  EC  lives  up  to  its  word  and  actually 
resolves  the  pasta  dispute  tiy  July  1.  1987. 
Only  if  the  EC  fails  to  meet  this  deadline, 
would  the  duties  go  into  effect  Of  course,  if 
the  deadline  were  missed  and  an  agreement 
were  reached  at  a  later  date,  ttie  legislatnn 
provkJes  tfiat  the  duties  wouki  be  removed. 

The  case  is  clear.  Our  domestk:  pasta  in- 
dustry continues  to  t>e  seriously  tfireatened  t>y 
EC  pasta  subsklies.  We  need  to  ensure  quck 
and  equitable  resokition  of  tfvs  matter.  Tfie 
legislation  I  am  introducing  wouk)  do  just  tfiat 
It  wouki  implement  tfie  United  States-EC 
accord  on  citrus  and  fielp  ensure  tfiat  the 
deadline  for  a  resolutkx)  of  tfie  pasta  negotia- 
tkms  is  actually  met.  On  tfiese  grounds,  I  urge 
your  support  for  tfiis  legisiatkxi. 
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preaktent  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of    Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries,     had  been  sent  off  for  his  safety  as  i 
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THK    nnnoDUcnoN    of    b.jr. 

liaO.  TO  DBCROCINALIZE  THE 
ACnvmSS  of  the  sanctu- 
ary lIOVSIfEIIT 


HON.  HENRY  B.  GONZALEZ 


FATIVSS 


Thundav.  Febrmary  19, 19S7 


GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Spwfcf.  yMterday  I. 
mth  rtnm  of  my  coi— guw.  introduced 
HM.  1120  to  oomct  an  u^t—mitM^  racur- 
ranl— 4pplMHon  of  our  criminMl  statutes. 
Dutng  Vw  past  2  years  wa  have  witnessed 
INO  MgMy  pMbltiaad  caaaa.  one  in  Texas  and 
ona  in  Mana.  in  wNch  Sanduary  Movement 
proaeculad  for  giving 
to  Central 


To 
audi  oondud  hawa  been  relatively  light. 
,  take  a  human  loll:  late 
Sanctuary  defendant  3 
began  serving  a  6-month 
I  far  her  cortvfcliort  Regardtess 
of  OMloonie,  however,  such  proaecutiona  ex- 
a  mean  and  intolerato  focus  in  our 
H.R.  1120  would  prevent  a  re- 
cunanoa  of  such  proaecuioni  liy  deoiminaliz- 
iOQ  ttto  humanltwian.  conadarKse-dnven  actiw 
iaa  at  Via  cora  of  the  Sanctuary  movement 
Tlia  fads  Mnroundbig  the  conflicts  in  Cerv 
trai  Amarica  ara  compaBng  and  provide  the 
apacMc  molMaHon  behind  ttie  actions  of  most 
Sanduaiy  woikara.  Baaed  upon  ttie  dk:tates 
of  Vwfr  conadanHousiy  held  faittis  and  upon 
Vw  baM  ttial  many  Salvadorans.  Nicara- 
guana  and  otfiar  are,  or  sliould  be,  eligft)ie  for 
asytum  in  Ma  country.  Sanctuary  members 
to  assid  many  refugees  in 
of  tfieir  home- 
landa.  Unfoitonatety.  many  Sanctuary  workers 
prosecutions  for  tfieir 
And  zealoun  law  enforce- 
raflectlngan  unsympattietic  ad- 
minMralion,  have  inNtratod  cfwrch  congrega- 
Nona  to  gatfier  evidence  of  "criminal"  befiav- 
ior. 

KR.  1120  would  provide  a  narrow  excep- 
tion to  the  criminal  provisions  of  8  U.S.C.  sec- 
tion 1324  (karaportation  and  hartxxing  of  un- 
adhoriiad  aiana)  aomewhat  akin  to  ttie  con- 
I  obiactor  exemption  contained  in  the 
Sanioa  Act  As  it  ttie  case  with  the 

tion  would  be  confined  to  conduct  based  upon 
"ralgioua  training  and  bofiof,"  as  tfiat  term 
haa  been  oonskued  by  the  courts.  My  bMcorv 
tdna  ttw  further  provisos  tfiat  Itie  exempted 
condud  muet  (1)  be  based  upon  a  reasona- 
Ua  balaf  thai  ttie  aien  at  issue  has  a  weH- 
tounded  fear  of  persecution;  and  (2)  be  taken 
sMhoul' oommeroal  or  private  financial  gain. 

Congwwanian  Momoey's  excetent  bill 
(HJi  61^  would  provide  extended  voluntary 
dsparture  stalua  to  Satvadorans  and  Nicara- 
guana,  tsmporarily  legHiniizing  the  Immigration 
atdua  of  many  who  hawa  sought  refuge  here. 
The  Houaa  paaaad  an  amendment  embodyng 
INa  prinoipia  during  adnn  on  the  immigration 
lalnm  Ut  lata  lad  year.  That  action  demorv 
akalaa  Wa  body's  widely  held  belief  that 
tfwaa  Canhd  Amsiicana  stiould  tie  given 
rafetga.  The  Sanduaiy  movement  wortcers  re- 
aad  the  conoam  fait  and  expressed  in  ttie 
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House  action  on  tfie  Moekley  amendment 
H.R.  1 120  wouM  recognne  ttieir  sincerety  held 
beliefs  «id  decriminalize  ttwir  activitiea. 

Far  years  our  law  has  recognized  an  analo- 
goua  exemption  from  criminal  proeecution  for 
conacienlious  objectors.  The  biM  my  col- 
loagMW  and  I  have  introduced  would  extend 
his  basic  dvll  Nberties  principle  to  ttioee 
peaceful,  selfleas,  hunanitarian  activities  of 
Sanctuary  workers.  It  wouM  reeffirm  ttie  tradh 
tnnal  American  tolerance  for  ttie  peaceful  ex- 
erciae  of  reigious  and  genuine  moral  beliefs. 
We  can  afford  to  be  tolerate;  Indeed  «m  must 
be  tolerant  if  we  are  to  tie  free. 

I  kivite  my  colleagues  to  join  in  supporting 
ttiis  worthy  legisiat»n. 
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THE  BROADCAST  OWNERSHIP 
STABILITY  ACT  OF  1987 


HON.  AL  SWOT 

<V  WASHIMCTOII 
XK  THE  HOUSE  Of  HEFRSSEMTATITES 

Thunday.  February  19,  1987 

Mr.  SWIFT.  Mr.  Speaker,  ttie  law  of  unin- 
tenctad  consequences  has  been  operating  in 
the  buying  and  selling  of  broadcast  station  li- 
cenaes.  I  don't  ttiink  that  wtien  ttie  Federal 
Communications  Commission  repealed  its  so- 
callad  antitrafficfcing  njles  in  1982,  anyone  ex- 
pected it  to  have  such  a  profound  cfiiBnge  on 
the  industry — much  less  ttiat  ttiese  ctianges 
would  manifest  ttiemselves  in  such  a  sfiort 
time.  But  ttie  cfianges  have  been  profourxl. 
We  shouki  correct  tfiis  mistake  before  it's  too 
late  to  un-do  tfie  damage. 

I  am  pleased  to  introduce  today,  H.R.  1187, 
ttie  Broadcast  Ownership  StabWty  Act  of 
1967.  This  bM  is  kJentKal  to  H.R.  5068,  which 
I  intoduced  last  year.  I  am  pleased  to  be 
joined  today  In  sponsoring  tfiis  tiill  by  Mr.  Din- 
GEU.  chairman  of  ttie  Energy  and  Commerce 
Committee,  t>y  Mr,  Markey,  chairman  of  the 
Suticommittee  on  TelecomnHjnications  and  Fi- 
nance, and  t>y  committee  members  Mr. 
Leland,  Mr.  Bryant,  and  Mrs.  Coixins,  with 
wtiom  I  expect  to  work  dosety  on  this  issue. 

Operating  a  broadcast  statkxi  is  a  very  spe- 
cial endeavor  and  Congress  recognized  ttiat  in 
the  Communicatkins  Act  of  1934.  It  carries 
both  special  privileges  and  special  responsibil- 
ities. But  over  ttie  last  several  years,  ttiat  spe- 
cial cfiaracter  has  been  so  undermined  Itiat 
some  will  now  tell  you,  as  one  financial  con- 
sultant tokj  a  group  of  broadcasters,  "Televl- 
ston  stations  are  no  tonger  unique  entities  with 
special  putilk:  trust  responsibiiities  but  rattier 
JnveBtment  vehicles." 

Tlie  lead  in  the  past  week's  Broadcasting 
magazine  special  report  on  statkm  tradvig  last 
year  begins  t>y  saying,  "Ttiose  wtio  thought 
198£'s  record-shattering  $5.6  bilNon  total  for 
statfon  sales  was  an  aberration  not  soon  to  be 
repeated  will  not  have  to  face  a  new  era  in 
broadcasting.  Multtbillion-dollar  trading,  wtiich 
tiegan  In  1963,  is  now  the  norm.  Last  year's 
doOir  vahje  for  stations  changing  hands  was  a 
record-breaking  $6,192,669,871  generated  by 
873  transactions  involving  145  TV  stations, 
522  FM's  and  617  AM's." 

Let  me  make  dear  that  I  have  no  problem 
with  station  owners  making  a  profit — even  a 
big  profit— wtiettier  it  comes  from  operating  a 


station  aiicoesafuNy  or  from  seMng  it.  The 
problem  b  trafficking— tradtog  in  statton  K- 
canass  fof  ipaculative  profit  wWiout  regard  for 
ttie  requr^ment  ttiat  stations  serve  ttie  public. 
Stainn  ■asnaea  are  a  special  trust  As  FCC 
Commiasi^ner  Jim  Queto  has  noted,  "broad- 
caaMng.  raore  ttian  ottier  industries,  requires 
stabttty  aad  kxig-range  planning  to  maximize 
service  to  the  pubic." 

Statton  lioenaes  are  not  supposed  to  be 
traded  like  pork  beWes  and  ottier  "investment 
vefiicles."  Ucensees  are  suppoeed  to  serve 
ttieir  communities.  But  if  ttie  present  trend 
continues,  nettling  wil  be  left  of  ttiat  poficy. 
There  win  be  only  an  opportunity  to  get  in.  get 
out  and  Ky  to  make  a  fast  buck.  K  wont  take 
king  for  Hto  public  interest  standard  to  disap- 
pear altofettier.  The  process  is  weN  under 
way  akeatfy.  And  twth  the  pulilic  and  ttioee  in 
ttie  industry  wfw  believe  in  community  aervtoe 
and  ttie  pubkc  interest  wM  have  lost  some- 
thing very  vatoabto. 


NATIONAL  OCEANS  POLICY 
COMMISSION  ACT  OF  1987 


HON.  WALTER  B.  JONES 

or  HOBTH  CAROUHA 
nr  THfe  HOUSE  OP  REFRESElfTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  19,  1987 

Mr.  JONES  of  Nortti  Carolina  Mr.  Speaker, 
today,  I  «n  introducting  H.R.  1171,  a  bill  to 
estabish  a  Matkmal  Oceans  PoUcy  Commis- 
sion to  examine  certain  oceans  and  Great 
Lakes  polcy  issues  that  now  face  the  United 
States. 

Ttiis  legislation  woukl  estatilish  a  17- 
member,  btoe-ribbon  panel  of  distinguislied 
decisionnvkers  from  a  wkJe  range  of  marine 
interests  representing  commercial  and  non- 
profit organizations,  the  gubernatorial  leader- 
ship of  coastal  States,  academicians,  and 
ottier  specialists  in  domestic  and  international 
oceans  pdKy.  The  bill  woukj  require  the  com- 
mission to  propose  to  ttie  Congress  and  the 
President  a  comprefiensive  oceans  policy  and 
to  devetap  recommendatmns  for  the  imple- 
mentatton  of  ttiat  policy. 

Also  today,  on  ttie  other  skle  of  ttie  Capitol, 
Senator  LOWEU.  Weicker  of  ConnectKut  is 
introducting  a  similar  bill.  This  is  a  significant 
and  hopeful  sign  that  we  will  have  Interest  In  a 
oceans  commission  in  twth  Houses  of  the 
Congress. 

In  1983,  similar  legislatxm  whKh  I  intro- 
duced was  reported  t>y  three  committees  of 
ttie  House  and  passed  overwhelmingly  under 
suspension  of  ttie  rules.  However,  no  actkxi 
was  taken  in  ttie  Senate  during  the  98th  Con- 
gress. I  applaud  Senator  Weicker  for  his 
leadership  and  I  took  forward  to  a  serious 
effort  in  the  100th  Congress,  to  establish  a 
commission  ttiat  will  set  ttie  tilueprint  for  our 
Nation's  oceans  policies  tietween  now  and 
the  end  of  the  century. 

I  wouM  like  to  put  ttie  proposal  for  this  new 
commissipn  in  historical  context  More  than 
two  decades  ago.  Congress  passed  ttie 
Marine  Resources  and  Engineering  Devetop- 
ment  Act  of  1966.  Among  its  many  provisions, 
ttiat  act  established  a  commission  on  marine 
science,  engineering,  and  resources  to  be 
cfiaired  by  Dr.  Julius  Stratton,  ttie  former 
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presfctent  of  ttie  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Tedwiotogy.  More  commonly  referred  to  tiy  its 
ctiainnan's  name,  ttie  Stratton  Commisston 
completed  Its  work  in  1969  by  ttie  submission 
of  a  report  enttOed  Our  Matnn  and  ttie  Sea. 

Many  of  the  recommendatxins  contained  in 
the  Stratton  Commisston  report  were  instru- 
mental in  proposing  ttie  structure  of  a  natnnal 
oceans  policy.  Many  of  ttie  marine  and  atmos- 
pheric instituttons  with  mrfiich  we  are  now  fa- 
miliar can  trace  ttieir  origins  to  the  Stratton 
Commission  report  For  example,  ttie  estab- 
lishment of  ttie  Nattonal  Oceanic  and  Atmos- 
pheric Administraton  [NOAA]  is  directly  attrit>- 
utable  to  ttie  work  of  ttie  Stratton  Commis- 
son. 

In  ttie  aftermath  of  the  commission  study 
and  ttie  creatton  of  NOAA,  Congress  estati- 
lisfied  many  new  ocean  Initiatives  and  pro- 
grams In  ttie  1970's.  Among  such  programs 
are:  The  Marine  Mammal  Protection  Act  of 
1972;  ttie  Coastal  Zone  Management  Act  of 
1972;  ttie  Marine  Protectton,  Research  and 
Sanctuaries  Act  of  1972;  ttie  Endangered 
Species  Act  of  1973;  ttie  Magnuson  Fishery 
Conservatton  and  Management  Act  of  1976; 
ttie  Nattonal  Sea  Grant  College  Program 
Amendments  of  1976;  ttie  Nattonal  Climate 
Program  Act  of  1978;  ttie  Outer  Continental 
Shelf  Land  Act  Amendments  of  1978;  ttie  Na- 
tional Ocean  Pdkjtion  Research  and  Planning 
Act  of  1978;  ttie  Deep  Seabed  Hard  Mineral 
Resources  Ad  of  1960;  and  ttie  Ocean  Ther- 
mal Energy  Conversion  Act  of  1980. 

Implementation  of  ttiese  acts,  along  with 
subsequent  dedstons  by  ttie  executive 
branch,  have  significantly  dianged  ttie  compo- 
sitton  of  ttie  Federal  oceans  programs.  The 
executive  tiranch  dedstons  to  wtiich  I  refer  irv 
dude,  among  ottiers,  ttie  March  1963  dedara- 
tton  by  President  Reagan  of  a  United  States 
exdusive  economic  zone  and  tiis  decision  not 
to  sign  ttie  Law  of  ttie  Sea  Treaty. 

Recent  concern  atiout  expanding  Federal 
expenditures  has  resulted  in  the  retrenctiment 
of  many  ocean  Initiatives  of  ttie  last  decade. 
With  Federal  fiscal  resources  expected  to  be 
severely  limited  at  least  to  ttie  eriid  of  the  cen- 
tury, a  reexamination  of  ttie  Nation's  oceans. 
Great  Lakes,  and  atmospheric  activities  is 
needed.  A  new,  coordinated  and  compreherv 
sive  nattonal  oceans  policy,  based  on  ttiat  re- 
examination, shouM  be  devetoped  so  that 
wise  use  of  the  oceans  and  ttie  Great  Lakes 
can  be  implemented  in  a  peaceful  and  bal- 
anced fastiton. 

It  is  for  ttiese  and  many  ottier  reasons  ttiat 
Senator  Weicker  and  I  are  introducing  similar 
tiills  today  to  establish  a  new  commisston  ttiat 
will  tie  farsighted  and  prescient  wittiin  ttie  con- 
text of  the  budget  realities  of  ttie  1980's  and 
90's. 

Finally,  I  wouW  simply  note  ttiat  ttie  mem- 
berstiip  of  ttie  commission  will  tie  composed 
of  3  direct  appointments  t>y  ttie  President  and 
14  addtttonal  appointments  by  the  Prestoent 
based  on  lists  of  nominees  provktod  by  ttie 
Speaker  of  ttie  House  and  the  maiority  leader 
of  ttie  Senate,  in  conaultatton  with  ttie  minority 
leaders  of  each  House.  The  bill  provides  for 
balance  among  the  various  marine-ralated 
sectors  and  political  party  affiliations. 

For  thoae  of  my  ootaagues  who  desire  fur- 
ttier  informatton  about  the  bill  or  «rouM  Hie  to 
tie  added  as  a  cosponsor,  please  oontad  ttie 
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Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fstieries. 
When  the  bill  reaches  ttie  floor,  I  vwill  ask  for 
ttie  fuH  support  of  ttie  entire  House  for  ttie  es- 
tablishment of  ttie  National  Oceans  PoMcy 
Commission. 
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COLOMBIA  STANDS  UP  TO  THE 
DRUG  BOSSES 


HON.  WM.  S.  BROOMFIELD 

OP  mCHIGAM 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  19,  1987 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  Prestoent 
Barco  of  Cok)mbia  is  to  tie  commended  for 
his  recent  decision  to  extradite  a  major  drug 
trafficker  to  ttie  United  States.  I  want  to  stiare 
with  my  colleagues  a  recent  edKorial  praising 
ttie  Cotomliian  Presklent  for  his  firm  starxj 
against  ttie  dnjg  menace. 

As  we  aH  know,  Mr.  Carlos  Letider  is  one  of 
Cotombia's  leading  drug  kingpins.  He  is  a  ruttv 
less  drug  traffKker  who  has  made  upward  to 
$1  tMHkxi  In  tiis  cocaine  dealings  in  recent 
years. 

Cotombia's  Government  Is  under  seige  by 
ttie  drug  traffickers.  Pato  assassins  have  killed 
officials  wtw  have  stood  in  ttieir  way.  Judges. 
polKemen,  and  reporters  wtio  have  taken  a 
tough  stand  against  ttie  drug  menace  have 
been  gunned  dovm.  Last  month,  a  former  Co- 
tomliian Justice  Minister,  Enrique  Parejo,  was 
gravely  wounded  tiy  an  assassin  in  Budapest, 
Hungary,  wtiere  he  Is  serving  as  Cotombia's 
Ambassador.  Mr.  Parejo,  wtio  tiad  been  active 
in  ttie  war  against  drugs,  and  Involved  in  previ- 
ous extraditions  of  traffickers  to  ttie  United 
States  Mras  reportedly  stiot  by  ttie  Cotombian 
group  that  later  claimed  responsitiility  for  ttie 
attack. 

Extraditions  to  the  United  States  is  what  ttie 
Cotomtiian  traffickers  fear  ttie  most  In  recent 
years,  the  big  drug  dealers  tiave  offered  to 
bring  billions  of  dollars  in  drug  money  tiack  to 
Cotomtiia  in  exchange  for  ttiat  Government's 
renunciation  of  an  extradition  treaty  with  ttie 
United  States.  Wtien  the  Supreme  Court  re- 
cently declared  ttie  treaty  InvaUd  on  a  tedini- 
caUty,  Mr.  Barco  promptly  signed  it  back  into 
law. 

I  encourage  the  administration  to  continue 
to  work  with  Prestoent  Barco  in  his  deter- 
mined effort  to  tireak  the  back  of  ttie  drug 
kxds.  Ttiis  is  a  tiattle  ttiat  Cotombia  and  ttie 
United  States  cannot  afford  to  tose. 

With  ttiese  ttioughts  In  mind,  I  commend  ttie 
foltovring  artide  ftwn  ttie  Washington  Post  to 
my  colleagues  In  the  Congress. 

[From  the  Washincton  Poet.  Feb.  9. 1987] 
Colombia:  A  Bkavk  Exampu 

In  the  war  acainst  druas.  Colomliia  has 
Just  set  a  very  brave  example.  It  arrested 
and  extradited  to  the  United  States  a  man 
named  Carlos  Lehder  Rlvas,  who  is  accused 
of  tieins  one  of  the  great  cocmlne  traffickers 
In  his  country.  Drug  dealers  there  tiave  used 
their  immense  riches  and  their  command  of 
armed  men  to  practtoe  an  arrocance  un- 
heard of  In  more  fortunate  places.  Of  the 
police,  officials.  Judges,  editors  and  others 
wtw  tiave  resisted  their  vast  eriminality. 
ttioae  they  cannot  iMiy  they  liave  sought  to 
murder  or  Intimidate,  reactiing  out  even  to 
attack  a  conscientious  Justice  minister  who 


tiad  tieen  sent  off  for  tils  safety  as  i 
dor  to  Hungary. 

Americans  know  the  menace  of  druga  at 
home,  but  In  such  a  country  as  Cotoeslila. 
where  the  institutions  of  law  enforoeaMnt 
and  administration  are  weaker,  the  very  in- 
tegrity of  the  nation  comes  to  lie  at  stake. 
There  is  actually  a  proposal  ttiat  the  lead- 
ing drug  dealers.  In  exctiange  for  a  presum- 
ably friendly  prosecution  in  Colomtiia,  iiay 
off  the  country's  $13  billion  foriegn  detit. 

The  extradition  process  in  Colombia  is  in- 
finitely delicate.  It  provides  Colomlilans 
with  a  way  to  bring  to  Justice  and  to  send 
out  of  ttte  country  suq>ects  who  may  lie 
more  dangerous  when  they  are  in  official 
hands— because  of  the  violence  their  thugs 
take  to  reclaim  or  avenge  them— ttian  when 
they  are  at  large.  Yet  retaliation  against 
those  who  take  part  In  extraditton  Is  always 
a  threat— see  wtiat  tiappened  to  the  amtras- 
sador  in  Hungary.  There  also  seems  to  lie  a 
feeling,  halfway  between  stiame  and  nation- 
alism, that  makes  Colombians  hesitate  to 
hand  off  these  desperadoes  to  others,  espe- 
cially to  the  United  States.  The  newly  ar- 
rested Mr.  Lehder  had  tieen  known  to  cliar- 
acterize  cocaine  as  a  weapon  against  "Amer- 
ican imperialism."  He  is  only  the  first  of  Uie 
accused  kingpins  to  lie  extradited.  Ftorida 
has  him  now. 

Cooperation  in  law  enforcement  with  Co- 
lombia and  other  source  countries  is  increas- 
ingly central  to  American  drug  policy.  Co- 
lombians who  look  at  the  comparative  costs 
to  the  two  countries,  however,  can  lie  forgiv- 
en for  asking  whether  the  United  States  yet 
does  its  full  share.  American  diplomacy 
stresses  the  idea  tliat  drugs  are  a  sliared 
hemispheric  concern;  this  is  the  Iwsis  for 
common  action.  This  is  so.  but  It  is  also  so 
ttiat  many  Latins  see  the  United  Statea. 
with  its  huge  demand  for  drugs,  as  the  prin- 
cipal cause  of  their  terrible  drug  costs,  in- 
cluding increasing  rates  of  addiction  among 
their  young.  The  readiness  of  such  a  coun- 
try as  Colombia  to  take  the  risks  of  cracking 
down  on  the  biggest  traffickers  deserves  ap- 
preciation in  this  country— and  matcliing  se- 
riousness. 


LBGISLA-nON  DESIGNED  TO 
IMPROVE  TRUCK  SAFETY 


HON.  JAMES  A.  TRAHCANT,  JR. 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRESEHTATTVES 

Thursday,  February  19, 1987 
Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  SpeAer,  on  Jwuary 
22,  I  introduced  legislation  designed  to  im- 
prove safety  on  our  Nation's  highways  by 
transferring  rearward  a  part  of  ttie  toad  weight 
currently  carried  on  ttie  steering  aide  of  a 
ttwee-axle  truck-tractor  and  triaxto  semi-traiar. 
H.R.  736  wouto  amend  section  127(a)  of 
titie  23,  United  States  Code,  to  auttiorize  ttie 
operation  on  ttie  Interstate  System  of  ttvee 
axle  truck-tractor  and  tiiaxte  semi-traier  com- 
binations carrying  up  to  70,000  pounds  on 
consecutive  sets  of  tandem  and  tiidem  axlea. 
A  similar  measure,  H.R.  4436,  waa  introduced 
in  ttie  99th  Congress  and  was  referred  to  the 
House  Committee  on  Public  Wortts  and  Trans- 
portation txit  was  not  acted  on  tiefore  ttie  Oc- 
tober 18  adfoumment 

TTie  improved  safety  features  of  H.R.  736 
are  numerous.  F>at  of  all,  it  wouto  reduce  the 
top-heevy  untoadtog  tiazard.  Second,  tiecauae 
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of  tlia  reduced  weight  on  ttie  steering  axle,  it 
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Park  to  the  natural  boundaries  wtiich  were    and  early  1960's.  Ttie  Federal  Government 
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Park  Service  and  State  offices  involved  in     flict  irreconcilably  with  Cayonlands  Nation- 
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dred  and  thirty-seven  thousand  two  hun- 
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ol  Vm  nducad  waigM  on  the  steering  axle,  it 
radMOMttw  ■caSwod  of  a  front  tire  blow-out 
INrd.  M  wauM  provide  for  improved  braicirtg 
and  kaddng  do  to  a  more  equal  distribution 
ontfieaxia.  Fourth,  as  a  result  of  the  change 
in  tralar  toe,  maneuverability  and  unloading 
capabMas  «rauld  be  upgraded.  Finally,  it 
would  pnwide  for  less  wear  on  highway  sur- 
due  to  a  more  optimum  axle  loading 


WMa  I  recognize  the  complexity  of  this 
isaua,  I  balave  the  important  fact  to  keep  in 
mind  is  imprwad  safely  on  our  highways.  I 
ask  my  coiaaquei  to  carefully  consider  the 
msrtts  of  ttis  bl  stkI  pledge  their  support. 
TYw  taxt  of  H.R.  736  folows: 
HJi.  736 
A  l>iU  to  amend  title  33.  United  States  Code. 
to  Improve  safety  on  the  National  System 
of  Intentate  and  Defense  Highways  by 
tiansferrinc  rearward,  to  other  internal 
axle  iroupa,  a  part  of  the  load  weight  car- 
ried on  the  steerinc  axle  of  a  three  axle 
tmck-tractfH*  and  triaxle  semi-trailer 
Be  it  enacted  by  Oie  Senate  and  House  of 
Kepnaentatiwe*   of  the    United   States    of 
America,  in  Congreu  auembled.  That  sec- 
tion 127(a)  of  UUe  33.  United  SUtes  Code,  is 
amended— 

(1)  in  tbe  first  sentence  by  Inserting  after 
"thirty-four  thousand  pounds,  including  en- 
forcement tolerances,"  the  following:  "or 
with  a  triaxle  weight  determined  by  appllca- 
tloD  of  tbe  formula  contained  in  the  second 
sentence  of  this  sul)8ection.": 

(2)  in  the  second  sentence  by  inserting 
before  the  second  colon  the  following:  "and 
except  that  two  consecutive  sets  of  axles 
one  of  which  is  a  tandem  axle  and  one  of 
which  is  a  triaxle  may  carry  a  gross  load  of 
seventy  thousand  pounds  if  an  overall  dis- 
tance between  the  first  and  last  axles  of 
such  consecutive  sets  is  not  less  than  thirty- 
two  feet,  measured  to  the  nearest  foot,  nor 
more  than  thirty-five  feet,  measured  to  the 
nearest  foot,  and  if  the  requirements  of  this 
sentence  as  it  relates  to  one  axle,  a  tandem 
axle,  and  a  triaxle  are  otherwise  met":  and 

(3)  by  inserting  after  the  second  sentence 
the  following  new  sentence:  "A  group  of 
three  or  more  consecutive  axles  shall  not  be 
subject  to  any  requirement  of  this  section 
relating  to  tandem  axles.". 


CANYONLANDS  NATIONAL  PARK 


HON.  WAYNE  OWENS 

or  UTAH 
IH  THS  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  19,  1987 

Mr.  OWENS  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Janu- 
ary 29,  1967, 1  introduced  a  bill  to  expand  the 
boundaries  of  Canyoniands  National  Park  in 
the  heart  of  southaastem  Utah,  an  act  which 
is  poMically  both  controversial  and  complicat- 
ed, here  as  wel  as  in  my  State. 

I  dhl  so.  notwithstartding  the  difficulties,  for 
two  resBono: 

RrsL  Canyoniands  National  Park  is  a  cher- 
ished national  treasure  which  is  now  threat- 
ened with  the  placement  of  a  high  level  nucle- 
ar waster  repository  in  a  canyon  within  a  mile 
of  Xs  aaslem  border. 

Saoond.  My  bM  would  preclude  ttie  selec- 
tion of  either  Davis  or  Lavender  Canyons  be- 
cause it  would  incorporate  the  rim-to-rim  corv 
oapt  for  antaigainent  of  Canyoniands  National 
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Paifc  to  tt>e  natural  boundaries  wfiich  were 
originally  proposed  tor  it  wtwn  it  was  estab- 
lisl«d.  WitfKKit  this  extension  ttie  par1(  is  urv 
naturally  small  arid  incomplete.  It  shoukj  be 
noted  that  all  ttw  lands  proposed  for  the  addi- 
tion are  already  federally  owned  and  adminis- 
tered. 

Canyoniands  is  prized  for  its  scenic,  cultur- 
al, and  wildlife  resources.  The  park  currently 
surrounds  the  confluence  of  the  Green  and 
ColDrado  Rivers  in  an  area  that  is  a  feast  for 
ttie  eyes  and  for  the  human  spirit.  The  exten- 
sion is  a  brilliantly  colored  wikJemess  of  rock 
wfiere,  over  thousands  of  years,  wind  and 
water  have  carved  countless  mesas,  canyons, 
natural  arches,  and  soaring  spires.  The  land 
encompasses  habitat  for  rare  birds  of  prey, 
bigliom  sheep,  and  mountain  lions,  among 
ottwr  wildlife.  Within  the  additional  area  are 
species  of  fish  found  nowhere  else  in  the 
woild.  There  are  hanging  gardens  in  areas 
where  springs  well  up  from  the  ground.  Also 
the  park  and  the  areas  proposed  for  inclusion 
in  new  txxjndaries  contains  hundreds  of  an- 
cient Indian  pictographs  painted  onto  rock 
neariy  a  thousand  years  ago  by  Indian  arti- 
sans. Ancient  Indian  settlements  dot  the  land- 
sc^je  proposed  for  addition  to  the  park.  All  of 
this  is  evidence  of  a  relatively  advanced  civili- 
zation wtiich  flourished  in  the  Canyoniands 
Park  area. 

A  visitor  to  the  park  gains  a  rich  experience 
which  can  be  enhanced  time  after  time.  And 
despite  its  primitive  nature,  annual  visitation  to 
the  park  has  grown  from  neariy  37,000  people 
In  1970  to  more  than  100,000  people  last 
year. 

This  pari<  and  the  panoramic  vistas  therein 
should  be  protected  and  made  whole  by  the 
land  that  would  be  included  in  this  boundary 
change.  The  land  outside  the  current  park  is 
considered  every  bit  as  beautiful  and  impor- 
tant as  that  now  inside  the  park.  But  this 
entire  park  and  indeed  the  State  of  Utah  is 
threatened  by  a  proposal  to  place  a  high  level 
nuclear  waste  repository  within  view  of  the 
park.  Research  indicates  that  this  would  be 
devastating  economically  to  our  State  where 
in  southern  Utah,  where  the  park  is  located, 
tow  ism  is  the  No.  1  industry. 

A  study  conducted  in  1983  at  Canyoniands 
National  Park  asked  visitors  if  they  would  be 
more  or  less  likely  to  return  knowing  a  nuclear 
waste  repository  were  placed  nearby.  Eighty- 
two  percent  of  the  respondents  said  they 
would  be  less  likely  to  come  back.  The  study, 
I  think,  clearly  indicates  that  Utah's  tourist  in- 
dustry would  be  irreparably  damaged  by  con- 
stnictlon  of  a  nuclear  waste  repository  near 
the  five  national  parks  In  the  State.  Tourism  is 
the  lifeblood  of  our  State's  economy  and  the 
key  to  its  future. 

I  offer  this  study  for  Inclusion  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record. 

Furthermore,  Utahns  have  been  exposed  to 
much  more  radiation  fallout  than  citizens  of 
any  otfier  State.  Residents  of  Utah  are  still  en- 
during exposure  to  radiation  leaking  from  the 
underground  nuclear  weapons  test  site  in  our 
neighboring  State  of  Nevada.  Former  Interior 
Stewart  Udall,  three  other  attorneys,  and  I 
successfully  sued  ttie  Federal  Government  on 
t>ehalf  of  victims  of  fallout  in  Utah,  Arizona, 
and  Nevada,  who  were  exposed  to  fallout 
from  atx}ve  ground  nuclear  tests  in  the  1950's 
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and  earty  1960's.  Ttie  Federal  Government 
was  found  liable  for  cancers  by  falkxjt  from 
tests. 

The  Department  of  Energy  still  maintains  its 
policy,  in  existence  since  open  air  testing 
began  in  1951,  to  conduct  nudear  tests  only 
wtien  the  wind  is  blowing  toward  Utah.  Re- 
search indicates  ttiat  just  since  ttie  under- 
ground testing  began  in  1963,  Utahns  tiave 
been  exposed  to  radiation  equal  to  one  and  a 
half  timet  ttie  amount  which  leaked  during  ttie 
Soviet  union's  Chernobyl  disaster.  So  it  is  not 
fair  to  aA  Utah  to  accept  ttiis  nudear  waste 
repository— we've  already  had  far  more  ttian 
our  stiare  of  nudear  gart>age. 

The  process  to  pass  legislation  to  provide 
for  the  salection  of  a  nudear  waste  repository 
was  a  kxig  and  arduous  one.  What  was  in- 
tended to  be  a  careful  scientifk:  effort  to 
locate  the  safest,  most  reasonatile  repository 
site  has  now  liecome  a  political  game  of  elimi- 
nation. As  Interior  chairman,  Morris  Udall. 
the  author  of  the  repository  legislation,  has 
said  no  one,  apparently,  wants  the  dubious 
honor  ot  "glowing  in  the  dar1(  for  10,000 
years",  aa  Chairman  Udall  puts  it  Framers  of 
the  law  ivere  careful  to  avoid  exduding  any 
area  for  consideration  for  the  repository.  But, 
in  a  colloquy  between  Chairman  Udall  and 
then  Congressman  John  Seiberling  on  No- 
vember 30,  1982,  it  was  made  clear  that  ttie 
legislatkMt's  intent  that  a  site  ck>se  to  a  na- 
tional park  sfiould  t>e  selected  only  if  all  other 
feasible  sites  were  scientifically  excluded. 

In  addiion,  let  me  point  out  ttiat  it  is  the  In- 
terior Department's  official  positron  ttiat  a  nu- 
clear waste  repository  near  Canyoniands 
would  be  in  conflict  with  Federal  law  passed 
In  1916  which  carefully  sets  down  what  may 
or  may  not  be  done  in  or  near  a  national  park. 
I  refer  the  memt>ers  to  a  letter  dated  Novem- 
ber 7,  19B6,  written  by  Bruce  Blanchard  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior's  Environmental 
Project  Review  to  the  Department  of  Energy.  I 
offer  this  letter  for  inclusion  in  the  Congres- 
sional FIecord. 

In  ttie  letter  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
accused  the  Department  of  Energy  of  failing 
to  reco^ize  existing  laws  regarding  public 
land  and  natural  resources  and  opines  that 
the  site  outside  Canyoniands  National  Park 
should  be  disqualified  as  a  matter  of  law.  It  is 
a  position  that  the  Department  of  Energy  ap- 
pears to  be  resisting. 
The  material  follows: 
U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior, 
National  Park  Service,  Arches 
ANti       Canyonlands       National 
PaKks.  Natural  Bridges  Nation- 
al Monument. 

Moab.  UT,  November  18,  1983. 

Ms.  JULINE  CHRISTOPFERSON. 

Governor's  Office, 
Salt  LaHe  City.  UT. 

Dear  Juline:  Enclosed  are  results  from 
the  year-long  project  in  which  we  have 
gathered  and  summarized  "State  of  Utah 
Visitor  Survey "  forms  in  an  effort  to  assist 
the  Stalte  in  determining  the  feelings  of 
park  visitors  concerning  the  proposed 
Gil)son  Dome  nuclear  waste  reixisitory. 

Methods  and  collection  points  are  dis- 
cussed ill  the  accompanying  narrative  which 
reviews  all  but  the  nuclear  waste  question. 
As  pointed  out  in  the  narrative.  Information 
gleaned  from  the  38  pages  of  charts  and 
graphs  should  be  invaluable  to  the  National 
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Park  Service  and  State  offices  Involved  in 
tourism  in  analyzing  visitor  statistics  and 
similar  information. 

Since  we  have  agreed  that  any  public  re- 
lease of  information  concerning  response  to 
the  effect  of  the  repository  should  come 
from  your  office,  a  general  distribution  of 
those  statistics  will  not  be  made  by  us  with 
the  exception  of  management  personnel  at 
the  park  and  our  Salt  Lake  and  Denver  of- 
fices. 

The  results  of  the  repository  question  are 
quite  clear  and  can  tie  summarized  In  three 
basic  groups:  ( 1 )  those  who  responded  nega- 
tively; (2)  those  who  responded  favorably, 
and  (3)  those  who  responded  in  a  neutral 
fashion. 

Given  the  three  questions: 

<  1 )  Will  a  repository  affect  future  visits  to 
the  area,  yes  or  no. 

(2)  If  yes,  would  you  be  likely  to  return, 
more  or  less. 

(3)  Would  you  be  interested  in  a  tour  of 
the  repository  if  built,  yes  or  no. 

82.2%  responded  negatively,  (yes  it  will 
affect  future  visits  and  I  will  t>e  less  likely  to 
return)  1.0%  responded  favorably,  (yes  it 
will  affect  future  visits,  I  will  be  more  likely 
to  return),  and  16.8%  responded  in  a  neutral 
manner  (no  it  will  not  affect  future  visits— 
with  a  mixed  response  on  the  tour  ques- 
tion). 

Specific  repository  results  are  summarized 
on  pages  1-6.  and  9-26. 

We,  of  course,  remain  open  to  your  ques- 
tions and  are  ready  to  assist  you  in  any  way 
possible. 

Sincerely. 

Peter  L.  Parry. 
Superintendent 

U.S.  Department  op  the  Interior. 

OmcE  or  THE  Secretary. 
Washington,  DC,  November  7,  1986. 
Ben  C.  Rusche. 

Director,  Office  of  Civilian  Radioactive 
Waste  Management,  Department  of 
Energy,  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Ruschz:  We  strongly  support 
the  Department  of  Elnergy's  recommenda- 
tion not  to  nominate  the  Davis  and  Laven- 
der Canyon  sites  as  candidate  sites  for  the 
first  repository  and  the  President's  subse- 
quent endorsement  of  that  recommenda- 
tion. We  are  still  of  the  opinion  that  these 
sites  do  not  qualify  for  consideration  for  the 
reasons  set  forth  in  this  letter. 

This  letter  also  responds  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy's  (E>OE)  invitation  to  review 
changes  in  the  proposed  environmental 
mitigation  that  occurred  since  the  draft  en- 
vironmental assessment  (EA)  was  published 
and  to  comment  specifically  on  "Disquali- 
fler  Three"  aliout  the  presence  of  the  re- 
stricted area  or  repository  support  facilities 
adjacent  to  Canyoniands  National  Park.  We 
appreciate  this  opportunity. 

The  attached  comments  address  these 
points  among  others,  and  we  believe  estab- 
lish a  compelling  case  for  disqualifying  both 
the  Davis  and  Lavender  Canyon  sites  from 
further  consideration  as  nuclear  waste  re- 
positories. The  consideration  of  the  Davis 
Canyon  site  by  DOE  continues  in  our  judg- 
ment to  be  flawed  in  three  significant  re- 
spects: 

The  site  does  not  meet  the  statutory  crite- 
ria of  the  Nuclear  Waste  Policy  Act 
(NWPA).  42  U.S.C.  i  10101  (1982); 

Existing  federal  environmental  laws  are 
not  properly  considered  in  the  analysis  of 
the  Davis  Canyon  site; 

MoBt  importantly,  the  site  should  t>e  dis- 
qualified liecaiue  the  repository  would  con- 
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flict  irreconcilably  with  Cayonlands  Nation- 
al Park. 

The  Nuclear  Waste  Policy  Act.  supra.,  de- 
signed a  process  for  site  analysis,  selection 
and  recommendation.  Once  the  President 
recommends  a  site,  a  hybrid  state  veto  proc- 
ess is  triggered.  However,  this  act  does  not 
contemplate  additional,  sutistantlve  legisla- 
tive authorization  for  the  site  by  a  new  act 
of  Congress.  The  goal  of  the  law  was  self-im- 
plementation, once  the  statutory  process 
had  run  its  course. 

The  proposed  site  would  tie  located  on 
public  domain  lands  administered  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  adjacent  to  Can- 
yoniands National  Park.  These  lands  cannot 
be  converted  to  a  nuclear  waste  site  without 
an  additional,  specfic  act  of  Congress.  The 
use  of  the  site  would  require  the  withdrawal 
of  more  than  5.000  acres  of  pulic  domain 
lands  for  a  peri<x)  greater  than  20  years. 
The  Federal  Land  Policy  Management  Act 
(PLPMA),  43  U.S.C.  I  1701  et  seq.  (1982).  au- 
thorizes withdrawals  only  for  a  period  of 
not  more  than  20  years.  Accordingly,  Con- 
gress would  have  to  authorize  the  long-term 
withdrawal  of  the  land  necessary  for  the 
site  by  separate  legislation see  Sec- 
tion 204  of  FLPMA,  43  U.S.C.  i  1714  (1982). 
The  need  for  additional  Congressional 
action  conflicts  with  the  legal  premise  of 
the  NWPA,  as  discussed  aliove,  'and  thus  the 
Davis  Canyon  site  is  not  appropriate  for  the 
repository. 

Turning  to  the  application  of  the  criteria, 
we  are  troubled  by  the  refusal  of  DOE  to 
recognize  the  existing  and  diverse  public 
land  and  natural  resource  laws  enacted  by 
Congress.  The  DOE  analysis  implicitly  con- 
templates that  the  Davis  Canyon  site  would 
lie  selected  by  DOE  and  then  authorized  by 
another  act  of  Congress  that  would,  in 
effect,  repeal  by  implication  the  application 
of  all  of  these  laws  on  the  operation  of  this 
site.  This  analysis  violates  the  premise  of 
the  NWPA.  In  our  view,  the  guidelines, 
which  we  consider  satisfactory  and  appro- 
priate, contemplate  in  their  application 
some  recognition  of  the  vsirious  federal  envi- 
ronmental laws  passed  in  the  last  century, 
not  the  passage  of  new  legislation  to  avoid 
these  laws. 

As  to  "Disqualifier  Three."  10  C.F.R. 
S  960.5-2-5(d)(3),  the  Davis  Canyon  site  is 
clearly  unqualified  under  any  reasonable 
reading  of  the  guidelines.  The  laws  relating 
to  the  National  Park  System  emphasize  the 
high  level  of  protection  provided  to  these 
areas  by  Congress.  In  1978  Congress  stated: 

"The  authorization  of  activities  shall  be 
construed  and  the  protection,  management, 
and  administration  of  these  [National  Park 
System]  areas  shall  be  conducted  in  light  of 
the  high  public  value  and  integrity  of  the 
National  Park  System  and  shall  not  be  exer- 
cised in  derogation  of  the  values  and  pur- 
poses for  which  these  various  areas  have 
lieen  established,  except  as  may  have  lieen 
or  shall  be  directly  and  specifically  provided 
by  Congress."  16  U.S.C.  §  la-1. 

The  unique  purposes  of  Canyoniands  Na- 
tional Park  are  set  out  in  16  U.S.C.  i  27.1. 

"In  order  to  preserve  an  area  in  the  state 
of  Utah  possessing  superlative  scenic,  scien- 
tific, and  archeologic  features  for  the  inspi- 
ration, benefit,  and  use  of  the  public,  there 
is  hereby  established  the  Canyoniands  Na- 
tional Park  which,  subject  to  valid  existing 
rights,  shall  comprise  the  area  generally  de- 
picted on  the  drawing  entitle  "Boundary 
Map.  Canyoniands  National  Park.  Utah," 
numbered  164-91004  and  dated  June  1970. 
which  shows  the  twundaries  of  the  park 
having  a  total  of  approximately  three  hun- 
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dred  and  thirty-seven  thousand  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty-eight  acres." 

Under  these  statutes.  Canyoniands  Na- 
tional Park  was  clearly  dedicated  to  re- 
source  preservation  at  the  time  the  NWPA 
was  passed. 

This  Department,  atiaent  legislaticm.  could 
not  agree  to  manage  a  portion  of  the  park 
as  an  exclusionary  zone  or  deny  public 
access  to  that  zone.  We  have  taken  a  similar 
position,  before  the  Nuclear  Regulatory 
Commission  in  licensing  nuclear  reactors. 
Moreover,  It  would  lie  difficult  for  the  De- 
partment to  execute  the  necessary  support 
documents,  such  as  rights-of-way  and  land 
use  permits  involving  park  or  public  domain 
lands  liecause  of  the  adverse  Impact  from 
the  waste  repository  on  the  purposes  and 
values  of  Canyoniands  National  Park. 

As  discussed  in  greater  analytical  detail  in 
the  attachment,  it  follows  that  the  Davis 
Canyon  site  must  be  disqualified  as  a  matter 
of  law. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  thus 
makes  the  determination  that  the  Davis 
Canyon  site  is  unqualified.  We  urge  DOE  to 
likewise  acknowledge  that  the  site  is  un- 
qualified. Failure  to  do  so  will  exacertiate 
the  ongoing  controversy  and  could  lead  to 
delays  in  the  timely  implementation  of  the 
Nuclear  Waste  Policy  Act  itself. 
Sincerely. 

Bruce  Blanchard. 

Director, 
Environmental  Project  review. 

H.R.  899 

A  bill  to  expand  the  Canyoniands  National 
Park 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  I    EXPANSION  OF  CANYONLANDS  NATION- 
AL PARK. 

Section  1  of  the  Act  of  September  12,  1984 
(16  U.S.C.  271)  is  amended  as  follows: 

( 1 )  Strike  out  the  words  "the  area  general- 
ly depicted  on  the  drawing  entitled  'Bounda- 
ry Map,  Canyoniands  National  Park,  Utah', 
numbered  164-91004  and  dated  June  1970. 
which  shows  the  boundaries  of  the  park 
having  a  total  of  approximately  three  hun- 
dred and  thirty-seven  thousand  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty-eight  acres". 

(2)  Insert  in  lieu  of  the  foregoing  words: 
"the  area  generally  depicted  on  the  map  en- 
titled 'Boundary  Map.  Canyoniands  Nation- 
al Park.  Utah',  numbered  [       ]  and  dated 

1987.  which  shows  the  iMundarles  of 
the  park  having  a  total  of  approximately 
754,600  acres ". 


LANCE  LAMBERTON  ON  THE 
BALANCED  BUDGET  AMEND- 
MENT 


HON.  JIM  COURTER 

OP  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  19,  1987 

Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  dmpite  the 
talk  of  fiscal  responsifciility  and  belt  tightening, 
congressional  efforts  to  reduce  ttie  intoleratile 
mountain  of  debt  we've  created  at  the  Federal 
level  have  (x>me  to  naught.  The  Congress  has 
an  institutional  spending  bias  whch  is  making 
it  increasingly  diffKult  to  control  Federal  ex- 
penditures. Simple  legislation — no  matter  how 
strongly  worded  or  well  intendetj — has  failed 
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ni     ed  the  Domilar  outcrv  for  the  direct  election     bee&me  law.   is  that  anvthins 
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Hnw  and  Ikm  again  to  maat  «t»  chaManga  of 

R  ii  tor  Ma  laaaon  that  I  andoraa  a  t>at- 
anoad  budgat  eonalMulional  amandmant  as 
doaa  tha  maloilly  o(  tha  Amarican  public.  And 
mOongfwm  haa  lafciaad  to  ba  raapomive  to 
Iha  «■  ol  Iha  paopta  in  tNa  inatanoa.  I  sup- 
port a  cal  of  tha  Statoa  for  a  constitutional 
ooiwanMon  on  thiaiaaua. 

I  balava  a  raoant  op-ad  writlan  by  Lance 
Umbartort,  toundar  of  Naw  Jareeyans  for  a 
Balanoad  Budgat,  iaonaof  tha  moat  compre- 
hanaiva  dhcuaaioni  of  ttw  conatitutional  con- 
vanlion  iaaua  I  hawa  aaaa  I  commend  ttiis 
piiwa  to  my  coHaaguas  wtw  are  concerned 
about  our  inabWy  to  reduce  me  Federal  debt. 

Ttw  arlicia  totom: 

[From  the  North  Jersey  Advance.  Feb.  8. 
1987] 

CoiRixas  Must  Pass  BiOAHCKD-BuDCET 


year  the  federal  budget  deficit  was 
$321  l>ilUon  dollars.  It  occurred  during  a 
year  when  ttie  United  States  was  experienc- 
ing the  second  longest  period  of  sustained 
economic  growth  since  World  War  II:  when 
unemployment  was  at  its  lowest  level  since 
the  late  seventies;  and  when  the  Oramm- 
Rudman-HolUngs  deficit  reduction  bill  was 
already  in  place.  In  fact,  despite  the  rosy 
economic  indicators  and  legislative  mandate 
to  reduce  the  deficit,  last  year's  deficit  ex- 
ceeded any  previous  deficit  by  several  billion 
dollars. 

Even  more  alarming,  last  year's  debt  was 
on  top  of  a  cumulative  debt  of  more  than  $2 
trillion  dollars.  This  translates  to  more  than 
SS  percent  of  taxpayers  revenues  going  Just 
to  pay  the  interest  on  that  debt.  If  current 
trends  continue,  the  national  debt  will 
double  in  ten  years,  thereby  consuming  50 
percent  of  tax  revenues  just  to  finance. 

Clearly,  no  nation,  no  matter  how  rich 
and  powerful,  can  afford  to  maintain  this 
level  of  ever-mounting  debt  before  serious 
decline  sets  iiL  With  50  percent  or  more  of 
federal  revenues  going  to  finance  an  ever-in- 
creasing debt,  there  will  not  be  enough  re- 
sources available  to  sustain  the  high  stand- 
ard of  living  moat  Americans  have  come  to 
take  for  granted.  Economic  growth  will 
come  to  an  end.  followed  by  stagnation  and 
eventual  collapse  of  our  economy. 

To  eomliat  this  threat  to  our  future,  ef- 
forts have  I)een  undertaken  in  Congress  to 
enact  a  lialanced  budget  amendment  to  the 
Constitution.  In  1982  an  amendment  which 
would  require  a  vote  of  80  percent  of  each 
houae  to  approve  a  budget  deficit  and  a  ma- 
jority of  each  house  to  increase  spending  at 
a  rate  greater  than  the  growth  in  the  U.S. 
economy,  passed  by  more  than  the  required 
two-thirds  in  the  Senate,  and  fell  only  46 
votes  short  of  enactment  in  the  House.  That 
was  the  hlghwater  mark  for  the  drive  to 
enact  an  amendment  through  Congress. 
Since  then.  Congress  has  not  l>een  able  to 
luring  the  amendment  to  the  floor  of  either 
house  for  another  vote. 

In  the  meantime,  a  number  of  state  legis- 
latures, whoae  delegatiiHis  l>ecame  increas- 
ingly frustrated  over  Congress's  inability  to 
act.  began  to  peas  calls  for  a  constitutional 
convenUon  for  the  express  purpose  of  enact- 
ing a  balanced  buttaet  ameiutanent.  The 
founding  fathers  included  this  method  of 
amending  the  Constitution  l>ecause  they  re- 
aUaed  there  would  be  timea  when  Congress 
would  not  respond  to  the  wUl  of  the  people 
if  It  threatened  lU  parochial  interests.  A 
daaaic  example  of  this  was  early  in  this 
Century,  when  the  Senate  stul>l>omly  resist- 
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ed  the  popular  outcry  for  the  direct  election 
of  Senators.  A  constitutional  convention 
drive  was  then  initiated  which  came  only 
one  state  away  from  being  called.  The 
Senate,  seeing  the  handwriting  on  the  wall, 
relented,  the  result  l>eing  enactment  of  the 
17tll  amendment  in  1912. 

A  aimilar  circumstance  exists  today.  A  ImU- 
anced  budget  amendment  would  limit  the 
ability  of  Congress  to  spend  on  behalf  of 
speeial  interest  spending  constituencies. 
Since  many  members  of  Congress  depend  on 
these  interests  to  ensure  their  incumtiency, 
it  is  easy  to  see  why  a  determined  minority 
are  hell-t>ent  on  thwarting  the  popular  will, 
regardless  of  the  consequences. 

As  long  as  this  unseemly  alliance  between 
selfish  special  interests  and  short-sighted 
politicians  continue,  any  effort  in  Congress 
to  enact  a  balanced  budget  amendment  will 
be  throttled  unless  the  threat  of  a  constitu- 
tional convention  becomes  Irresistible. 

That  point  has  not  yet  been  reached.  Cur- 
rently, 32  of  the  necessary  34  states  needed 
to  eall  a  convention  have  enacted  conven- 
tion call  resolutions.  If  only  one  more  state 
enacts  a  call,  then  history  will  likely  repeat 
itself.  New  Jersey  Assemblyman  Richard 
2Uran)er  (R-23)  has  introduced  Assembly 
Concurrent  Resolution  54  (ACR-54)  (a  com- 
panion bill  in  which  the  Senate,  SCR  65, 
has  also  been  introduced)  which  if  enacted 
would  make  New  Jersey  the  33rd  state  to 
beholden  to  the  spending  interests  would, 
like  the  Senators  of  1912,  yield  to  the 
people,  which  poll  after  poll  shows  is  in 
overwhelming  support  of  an  amendment. 

However,  what  would  happen  if  by  some 
chance  Congress  remained  intransigent,  and 
it  became  necessary  to  call  a  convention 
after  all?  Opponents  of  an  amendment 
claim  that  a  convention  would  somehow 
"runaway"  and  that  extraneous  amend- 
ments not  germane  to  a  balanced  budget 
would  be  enacted. 

Understandably,  invoking  such  fears  of 
the  unknown  has  frightened  many  New  Jer- 
seyans  into  opposing  ACR-54.  A  coalition  of 
over  20  groups,  many  financed  and  support- 
ed by  spending  interests,  have  riled  up  large 
blocks  of  voters  to  the  point  where  they  are 
inundating  our  state  legislators  with  mail 
urging  them  to  oppose  Mr.  Zimmer's  resolu- 
tion. What  the  leaiders  of  the  opposition  co- 
alition fail  to  tell  their  constituencies  is  that 
the  legislative  and  constitutional  safeguards 
against  a  convention  "running  away"  are  so 
extensive  that  there  is  virtually  no  chance  it 
would  occur. 

First  of  all,  if  a  convention  was  called,  it 
would  be  necessary  for  Congress  to  enact 
legislation  which  would  establish  the  pa- 
rameters of  a  convention.  In  1985  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee  did  Just  that 
by  unanimously  approving  S.  40  which 
states  that  "no  convention  called  under  this 
act  may  propose  any  amendment  or  amend- 
ments of  a  subject  matter  different  from 
that  stated  in  the  concurrent  resolution 
calling  the  convention."  If  the  proposed 
amendment  "relates  to  or  includes  subject 
matter  which  differs  from  or  was  not  includ- 
ed In"  the  subject  specified  by  Congress 
when  the  convention  was  convened  then 
Congress  shall  not  submit  the  amendment 
to  the  States  for  ratification. 

S.  40  also  provides  for  Judicial  review  by 
the  Supreme  Court  if  the  amendment 
passed  by  the  convention  could  possibly  be 
Interpreted  as  not  being  limited  to  the  pur- 
poee  for  which  it  was  called.  Such  Judicial 
review  would  "be  given  priority  on  the 
Court's  docket." 

An  additional,  although  uimecessary  safe- 
guard to  a  "runaway"  convention  if  S.  40 
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l>ecame  law,  is  that  anything  passfirt  by  a 
convention  would  stUl  have  to  lie  ratified  by 
three  quarters  of  the  states.  If  any  of  the 
outlandl^i  amendments  which  opponents 
claim  would  result  from  a  convention  were 
passed,  tfeey  surely  would  fail  this  final  test. 

A  companion  bill  to  S.  40  was  also  intro- 
duced in  the  House,  but  due  to  the  obstruc- 
tionism of  the  House  leadership— most  nota- 
bly New  Jersey's  own  Peter  Rodino,  Chair- 
man of  the  House  Judiciary  Committee — it 
was  never  taken  to  a  vote.  With  the  passage 
of  S.  40,  opponents  of  a  convention  call 
would  IM  left  without  a  leg  to  stand  on, 
which  explains  their  obstructionist  tactics. 

Convention  opponents  in  Congress  also 
claim  thare  is  no  guarantee  a  bill  like  8.  40 
would  pass  if  a  convention  was  called.  In 
this  they  show  transparent  duplicity,  for  if 
a  runaway  convenUon  is  truly  what  they 
fear  then  why  is  it  those  who  most  strongly 
oppose  a  balanced  budget  amendment  and 
make  the  most  noise  atwut  a  runaway  con- 
vention are  also  the  same  members  of  Con- 
gress who  stand  in  the  way  of  S.  40? 

The  reason  is  simple,  for  to  enact  S.  40  or 
similar  legislation  would  strip  them  of  the 
obstructionist  argument  which  they've  used 
so  long  and  well  to  blunt  the  balanced 
budget  drive.  Their  fear  is  not  for  a  conven- 
tion, but  rather  a  constitutional  restraint  on 
their  ability  to  dispense  taxpayer  largesse. 
Indeed,  tf  It  came  down  to  a  convention, 
congressional  opponents  of  a  balanced 
budget.  Who  have  lamented  longest  and 
loudest  about  a  convention,  would  have  no 
choice  but  to  enact  legislation  like  S.  40 
which  makes  a  runaway  convention  impossi- 
ble. 

The  time  has  come  at  last  for  New  Jer- 
seyans  to  play  a  pivotal  role  in  ensuring  the 
economic  well-being  of  our  country  by 
saying  ne  to  the  big  spenders  and  yes  to  a 
convention  call.  As  New  Jerseyans  we  have 
accomplished  much  in  the  past  few  years  in 
restoring  a  sense  of  pride  in  our  state.  Now 
we  have  an  opportunity  to  restore  fiscal 
sanity  in  our  federal  government  as  well.  It 
is  an  opportunity  we  dare  not  let  slip  by  lest 
we  have  future  generations  damn  us  for  our 
inaction  and  their  poverty. 


MORELLA  LINCOLN  DAY  SPEECH 


HON.  HELEN  DEUCH  BENTLEY 

or  MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  19,  1987 

Mrs.  BENTLEY.  Mr.  Speatcer,  the  Lincoln- 
Washington  district  work  periods  have  always 
held  special  meaning  because  they  mark  the 
birthdays  of  two  of  our  ^eatest  Presidents, 
Atvaiiam  Lincoln  and  George  Washington.  In 
addltk>n  to  meetings  with  constituents  arxJ 
other  district-related  activities,  we  are  called 
upon  to  participate  in  ceremonies  commemo- 
rating ttieae  two  great  leaders. 

For  many  years,  a  very  special  ot>servance 
has  been  hekj  here  in  Washington  at  Vne  New 
York  Avanue  Presbyterian  Church,  knovm  as 
ttie  Lincdin  CtMirch  tiecause  Presklent  Lincoln 
and  his  family  were  regular  worsfiippers  there, 
arxl  t)ecBuse  Lincoln  himself  spent  many 
hours  there  In  meditation  during  the  dark 
hours  of  the  Civil  War. 

TIte  aamial  ot>servarK:e  is  hekl  uixler  the 
auspices  of  ttie  Lincoln  Commission,  a  pri- 
vately funded  organizatkxi  wtiKh  seeks  to 
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maintain  both  the  spirit  and  the  presence  of 
Atxafiam  Lincoln  in  tn»  historic  cfKirch. 

Tha  principal  speaker  at  this  year's  observ- 
ance was  my  good  friend  arxJ  colleague  from 
MaryiarKl,  Hon.  Constance  A.  Moreixa.  For 
her,  tfie  t)irthday  of  our  16th  President  carries 
an  extra  dimer»ion,  since  it  Is  her  own,  as 
well.  I  found  her  speech  on  this  occasion  re- 
freshing and  informative,  and  ask  that  it  be  in- 
serted at  this  point  In  ttie  Recxwd. 

Abraham  Limcolic  The  Mah,  The  Myth, 
The  Media 

My  friends  ...  we  are  celebrating  the 
178th  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Abraham 
Lincoln.  All  of  us  have  t>een  steeped  in  the 
legends— and  not  a  few  of  the  myths— that 
surround  the  16th  President  .  .  .  the  first 
Republican  President  ...  of  the  United 
SUtes. 

It  was  under  his  Presidency  ...  his  leader- 
ship .  .  .  that  our  Nation  passed  through  the 
crucible  of  the  Civil  War  and  emerged  as 
states  truly  united. 

Abraham  Lincoln  has  t>een  portrayed  .  .  . 
twth  by  his  adversaries  and  his  admirers  .  .  . 
in  terms  that  range  from  the  extreme  to  the 
superlative.  Yet,  it  is  interesting  to  examine 
the  views  of  Lincoln  that  were  held  by  many 
of  his  contemporaries,  especially  his  oppo- 
nents, and  compare  them  to  the  stature  in 
which  he  is  now  regarded  with  near  univer- 
sality. 

Without  question,  Lincoln  is  among  the 
most  revered  of  Americans  today.  In  fact,  a 
recent  poll  of  professional  historians  ranked 
him  as  the  greatest  of  American  Presidents 
...  a  position  he  has  held  since  formal  poll- 
ing began  shortly  after  World  War  II. 

Yet,  he  came  to  the  Presidency  untried  in 
national  affairs  and  virtually  unknown. 
Except  for  one  term  as  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress from  Illinois.  Abraham  Lincoln's  base 
of  political  experience  consisted  of  eight 
years  .  .  .  four  terms  ...  in  the  Illinois  gen- 
eral assembly. 

And,  his  career  in  that  body  was  essential- 
ly undistinguished.  During  no  term  could  he 
be  singled  out  as  the  most  outstanding 
memt>er  of  the  legislature.  He  supported 
formal  educational  institutions,  but  he  was 
not  associated  with  legislative  leadership  to 
improve  schools. 

He  became  caught  up  with  popular 
schemes  for  internal  improvements  in  the 
state,  and  the  need  to  provide  state  funding 
for  them.  He  generally  supported  tax  in- 
creases and  became  identified  with  cost-cut- 
ting measures  that,  in  retrospect,  appear 
penny-wise  and  pound-foolish. 

His  attendance  record,  as  well  as  his 
voting  record,  were  nothing  to  set  him  apart 
from  the  others  ...  in  fact,  they  deteriorat- 
ed over  his  eight  years  in  Springfield. 

In  sum,  the  Lincoln  that  emerges  from  his 
overall  legislative  record  in  the  Illinois  gen- 
eral assembly  is  nothing  to  write  home 
alwut.  Perhaps  that  is  why  his  legislative 
story  is  not  a  familiar  one. 

His  candidacy  for  the  Presidency  is  gener- 
ally said  to  have  t>egun  with  the  famous 
speech  at  Cooper  Union  .  .  .  although  he 
gained  considerable  renown  for  the  posi- 
tions he  took  and  argued  during  the  Lin- 
coln-Douglas detwtes  in  1858. 

But,  it  is  important  to  remember  that .  .  . 
while  Lincoln  has  been  warmly  praised  for 
the  substance  and  content  of  his  speeches, 
he  was  not  a  polished  public  speaker. 

In  a  day  when  political  rallies  were  a 
ntajor  form  of  entertaitunent.  performance 
and  style  were  at  least,  as  important  ...  if 
not  more  so  .  .  .  than  substance.  Consider 
then,  contemporaneous  reviews  of  Lincoln 
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the  public  speaker  .  .  .  roughly  akin  to 
today's  critiques  of  how  well  one  come 
across  on  television. 

Let  us  begin  with  his  appearance.  Lincoln 
stood  six  feet  four  inches  tall,  with  a  frame 
so  slight  that  he  appeared  gaunt  at  times. 
His  clothing  often  appeared  Ill-fitting. 

As  William  Hemdon,  Lincoln's  law  part- 
ner of  16  years  and  subsequent  biographer 
put  it  .  .  .  the  sixteenth  President  often 
"wore  a  faded  hat  and  trousers  that  were 
too  short."  Combined  with  a  voice  which 
Hemdon  described  as  "shrill,  piping  and  un- 
pleasant" .  .  .  Abe  Lincoln  would  have  had  a 
tough  time  getting  work  as  a  TV  news  an- 
chorman today. 

With  this  in  mind,  it  may  be  useful  to  ex- 
amine some  contemporary  news  coverage  of 
Lincoln's  Gettysburg  address.  I'm  sure  you 
recall  that  President  Lincoln  wasn't  even 
the  featured  speaker  at  the  ceremonies  dedi- 
cating the  battlefield  cemetery  at  Gettys- 
burg. 

That  honor  was  accorded  the  famous 
orator  Edward  Everett.  He  spoke  at  length 
.  .  .  for  several  hours  in  fact  ...  as  was  the 
custom  in  those  days  .  .  .  and  his  speech  was 
reported  with  enthusiasm.  Lincoln's  re- 
marlcs  were  so  brief  .  .  .  taking  but  a  few 
moments  .  .  .  that  many  in  the  assembled 
crowd  missed  them  altogether. 

Nor  was  the  newspaper  coverage  much 
better.  The  Chicago  Times,  admittedly  a 
democratic  newspaper,  had  this  to  say  alwut 
the  speech,  and  I  quote:  "The  cheek  of 
every  American  must  tingle  with  shame  as 
he  reads  the  silly,  flat  and  dishwatery  utter- 
ances of  the  man  who  has  to  be  pointed  out 
to  Intelligent  foreigners  as  the  President  of 
the  United  States." 

That  was  not  the  worst  of  the  kind  of  cov- 
erage Lincoln  received  in  the  press.  Other 
editors  described  him  in  severely  unflatter- 
ing terms.  Even  the  Chicago  Tribune,  whose 
strong  support  helped  nominate  Lincoln  at 
the  1860  Republican  Convention  in  Chicago, 
remarked  that  President  Buchanan  "seems 
to  have  been  a  granite  pillar  compared  to 
Lincoln"  who,  the  Tribune  added,  was 
"without  any  spine." 

Lincoln's  problems  as  President  were  nu- 
merous. FMrst  and  foremost  ...  as  has  been 
noted  ...  he  was  the  most  unpresidential 
looking  man  to  occupy  the  White  House 
since  John  Adams.  In  an  age  of  rising  de- 
mocracy in  the  Nation,  Americans  too  often 
looked  to  the  superficial  qualities  of  candi- 
dates. 

Good  looking  Presidents  were  the  rule,  as 
illustrated  by  Zachary  Taylor.  Millard  Pill- 
more.  Franklin  Pierce  and  James  Buchanan. 
Lincoln's  dress  and  awkward  movements 
also  were  not  especially  appealing  to  a 
young  nation  that  often  nominated  well 
drilled,  military  men  in  fine  uniform  to  the 
highest  post  in  the  land. 

In  addition,  Lincoln  was  a  minority  presi- 
dent. In  the  election  of  1860,  he  won  only  a 
plurality  of  the  popular  vote  .  .  .  about  two 
of  every  five  votes  cast,  actually  .  .  .  and  the 
Democratic  Party  would  do  well  in  the  off- 
year  elections  of  1862. 

And,  the  Republicans  themselves,  even  in 
their  first  major  victory  .  .  .  were  scarcely 
united  under  Lincoln.  Their  first  Presiden- 
tial candidate,  in  1856,  had  been  John  C. 
Fremont .  .  .  described  by  one  historian  as  a 
"handsome  and  magnetic  man."  Fremont, 
said  this  historian,  gave  an  impression  of 
"wise  maturity  and  of  buoyant  youth  ...  of 
medium  height,  he  was  slender,  muscular, 
graceful.  His  features  were  regular,  his  eyes 
piercing,  his  voice  musical,  and  his  every 
action  was  dramatic." 
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Lincoln  also  had  more  than  his  share  of 
family  problems.  The  father  of  four  sons. 
Lincoln  saw  his  second  one  .  .  .  Edward  . .  . 
pass  away  before  reaching  the  age  of  four. 
Worse,  his  third  son.  Willie,  died  in  the 
White  House  on  February  20.  1862  ...  a 
tragedy  of  enormous  m<Hnent  for  the  re- 
maining family,  especially  for  Mrs.  Lincoln 
and  their  fourth  son.  Tad. 

To  make  matters  worse  an  arsonist  set  fire 
to  the  White  House  sUbles  after  Willie's 
death,  killing  some  of  the  animals  that  the 
President  had  permitted  his  children  to 
keep  and  enjoy. 

What  made  Lincoln  the  best  of  all  Presi- 
dents ...  in  the  eyes  of  historians  .  .  .  waa 
his  ability,  in  spite  of  his  personal  problems, 
to  lead  a  nation  through  the  crisis  of  civil 
war. 

He  prepared  for  this  task,  as  he  had  for  all 
of  his  earlier  challenges,  by  training  him- 
self. 

Lincoln  understood  the  difference  be- 
tween the  essential  and  the  superficial.  And 
he  had  both  the  capacity  and  the  determi- 
nation for  growth.  As  he  moved  from  state 
legislator  to  practicing  lawyer  to  Memlier  of 
Congress  and.  ultimately  to  President  .  .  . 
his  perceptions  broadened  and  his  Judge- 
ments grew  keener. 

For  example,  though  he  was  no  military 
leader,  Lincoln  read  widely  on  the  subject, 
learning  enough  to  be  able  to  disagree 
Imowledgeably  with  his  generals  on  tactics 
and  strategy. 

Lincoln  made  mistakes  as  Commander-in- 
Chief,  but  he  was  right  more  often  than 
wrong,  and  his  letters  to  his  generals  were 
well  argued. 

"To  avoid  misunderstanding,"  he  wrote  in 
1863,  "Let  me  say  that  to  attempt  to  fight 
the  enemy  slowly  twck  into  his  Intrench- 
ments  at  Richmond,  and  then  to  capture 
him.  is  an  idea  I  have  l>een  trying  to  repudi- 
ate for  quite  a  year  .  . . 

.  .  My  judgement  is  so  clear  against  it 
.  .  he  continued"  .  .  .  My  last  attempt 
upon  Richmond  was  to  get  McClellan,  when 
he  was  nearer  there  than  the  enemy  was,  to 
run  in  ahead  of  him.  Since  then,  I  have  con- 
stantly desired  the  army  of  the  Potomac  to 
make  Lee's  army,  and  not  Richmond,  its  ob- 
jective point  .  .  . 

.  .  If  our  army  cannot  fall  upon  the 
enemy  and  hurt  him  where  he  is  .  .  .  Lincoln 
added  ...  it  is  plain  to  me  it  can  gain  noth- 
ing by  attempting  to  follow  him  over  a  suc- 
cession of  intrenched  lines  into  a  fortified 
city." 

Lincoln  trained  himself  to  recognize  the 
latest  developments  in  military  technology. 
To  be  sure,  he  kept  an  open  door  for  visitors 
.  .  .  many  of  whom  were  inventors  whose 
progress  was  not  their  most  important  prod- 
uct. But  some  inventors  came  up  with  weap- 
onry that  would  revolutionize  wannaking, 
and  Lincoln,  who  literally  became  his  own 
tester  of  such  products,  was  critical  in  this 
process. 

Lincoln  stood  in  stark  contrast  to  the  con- 
ventional politicians  of  his  day  in  many 
ways.  His  oratory  was  a  sobering  alternative 
to  the  bombastic  and  florid  style  then  in 
favor.  His  intellectual  development  blended 
with  a  pragmatism  that  would  ultimately 
pay  greater  dividends  than  Icnowledge  un- 
tempered  by  experience. 

Lincoln  was  different  in  part  because, 
unlike  so  many  of  his  contemporaries  who 
gave  vent  to  unbridled  emotiotiallsm  or  pos- 
tured in  haughty  arrogance,  he  was  humble 
and,  above  all,  patient. 

He  mastered  the  art  of  effective  communi- 
cations, yet  was  skillful  In  evading  loaded 
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tng.  though  by  a  narrow  53  percent  to  36 
percent  ratio. 
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In  addition  to  sampling  error,  the  reader 
should  bear  In  mind  that  question  wording 

und  other  nracticaJ  difficultii»s  in  pondiirt- 
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qutrtloiM  from  critics  who  visited  him  at 
tbe  White  House  . . .  often  doing  so  through 
a  sense  of  humor  that  was  contagious. 

He  did  not  address  Congress  in  person,  as 
modem  Presidents  do.  nor  did  he  call  press 
conferenoea.  But  he  chose  his  words  as  care- 
fully as  his  military  stragegy  or  weaponry  so 
as  to  Insure  their  maximum  effect.  In  an  era 
of  inflated  rhetoric.  Lincoln  got  to  the  point 
with  moving  style  and  substance,  as  we  see 
In  dosing  paragraphs  of  his  first  inaugural 
address: 

"In  your  hands,  my  dissatisfied  fellow- 
countrymen."  Lincoln  said  to  the  South. 
"and  not  in  mine,  is  the  momentous  issue  of 
dvil  war.  The  government  will  not  assail 
you.  Tou  have  no  conflict  without  being 
yourselves  the  aggressors.  You  have  no  oath 
registered  In  heaven  to  destroy  the  govern- 
ment, while  I  shall  have  the  most  solemn 
one  to  preserve,  protect  and  defend  it .  .  . 

...  I  am  loath  to  close,"  he  continued. 
"We  are  not  enemies,  but  friends.  We  must 
not  be  enemies.  Though  passion  may  have 
strained,  it  must  not  break  our  bonds  of  af- 
fection .  .  .  the  mystic  chords  of  memory, 
stretching  from  every  battlefield  all  over 
this  broad  land,  will  yet  swell  the  chorus  of 
the  union  when  again  touched,  as  surely 
they  will  be.  by  the  better  angels  of  our 
nature." 

Lincoln  was  always  sensitive  to  "the  better 
angels  of  our  nature."  While  he  could  be 
stem  and  forthright  in  executing  policy  .  .  . 
even  to  the  extent  of  moving  somewhat 
beyond  his  prescribed  constitutional  powers 
,  .  .  he  first  paid  deference  to  paths  that 
were  compromising  and  humane. 

For  this  reason,  he  moved  slowly  along 
the  path  of  emancipation  of  slaves:  he  of- 
fered a  generous  reconstruction  plan  to  the 
defeated  southern  states,  one  that  unfortu- 
nately would  fall  by  the  wayside  after  his 
death. 

He  agonized  over  decisions  regarding  final 
Judgements  against  military  men  who  had 
deserted  or  committed  serious  crimes.  Lin- 
coln offered  amnesty  to  the  defeated  south- 
em  states,  while  some  Members  of  Congress 
thirsted  for  revenge. 

In  fact,  when  Congress  passed  the  Wade- 
Davis  bill,  imposing  severe  restraints  upon 
the  defeated  south,  Lincoln  stood  his 
ground  against  members  of  his  own  party 
and  vetoed  it.  That  action  led  to  a  manifesto 
by  Republican  Congressmen  that  one  histo- 
rian called  "The  most  savage  attack  ever  di- 
rected against  a  President  by  men  of  his 
own  party." 

When  Lincoln  decided  in  1862  that  slavery 
must  be  abolished,  he  again  appealed,  in 
simple  and  moving  language  to  the  better 
side  of  human  nature,  saying: 

"Fellow  citiaens.  we  cannot  escape  history. 
We  of  this  Congress  and  this  administra- 
tion, will  be  remembered  in  spite  of  our- 
selves. No  personal  significance,  or  insignifi- 
cance, can  spare  one  or  another  of  us  .  .  . 

".  .  .  The  fiery  trial  through  which  we 
pais,  will  light  us  down,  in  honor  or  dishon- 
or, to  the  latest  generation.  We  say  we  are 
for  the  union.  The  world  will  not  forget  that 
we  say  this.  We  know  how  to  save  the  union. 
The  world  knows  we  do  know  how  to  save 
it  .  .  . 

.  .  We.  even  here,  hold  the  power,  and 
bear  the  respobsibillty.  in  giving  freedom  to 
the  slave,  we  assure  freedom  to  the  free  .  .  . 
honoralde  alike  in  what  we  give,  and  what 
we  mreaenre.  We  shall  nobly  save,  or  meanly 
loae,  the  last  best  hope  of  earth  .  .  . 

"Other  means  may  succeed:  this  could  not 
faiL  The  way  is  plain,  peaceful,  generous. 
Just ...  a  way  which,  if  followed,  the  world 
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will  forever  applaud,  and  God  must  forever 
blesa" 

In  his  second  inaugural  address,  Lincoln 
continued  to  stress  the  "better  angels  of  our 
nature"  ...  to  evoke  those  "mystic  chords 
of  memory"  which  he  firmly  believed  bound 
the  states  in  union. 

"With  malice  towards  none."  he  closed, 
"witb  charity  for  all.  with  firmness  in  the 
right  as  God  gives  us  to  see  the  right,  let  us 
finish  the  work  we  are  in.  to  bind  up  the  Na- 
tion's wounds,  to  care  for  him  who  shall 
have  borne  the  battle,  and  for  his  widow 
and  his  orphans,  to  do  all  which  may 
achieve  and  cherish  a  Just  and  lasting  peace 
amoag  ourselves  and  with  all  nations." 

Those  who  were  close  to  Lincoln  were 
aware  of  the  extent  to  which  the  President 
looked  for  angels  rather  than  devils  in  men. 
Matthew  Simpson,  on  the  occasion  of  Lin- 
coln's burial  in  May,  1865,  emphasized  this 
quality  when  he  said: 

"It  was  not,  however,  chiefly  by  his 
mental  faculties  that  (Lincoln)  gained  such 
control  over  mankind.  His  moral  power  gave 
him  pre-eminence.  The  convictions  of  men 
that  Abraham  Lincoln  was  an  honest  man 
led  them  to  yield  to  his  guidance  .  .  .  they 
saw  in  him  a  man  whom  they  believed 
would  do  what  is  right,  regardless  of  all  con- 
sequences." 

Or,  as  historian  Richard  Current  summa- 
rized Lincoln  in  an  anthology  entitled  Amer- 
ica's ten  greatest  Presidents:  Lincoln 
"adopted  no  simple  and  self-righteous  view 
that  God  was  on  his  side  and  the  devil  on 
the  ether.  Not  that  he  supposed  the  rebel 
cause  was  just  and  would  win,  but  neither 
did  he  believe  that  wickedness  was  a  monop- 
oly of  the  south.  .  .  .  Lincoln  lives  because 
he  could  perceive  the  universal  in  the  things 
about  him,  the  eternal  in  the  passing  events 
of  his  time." 

The  test  of  a  great  American  is  not  so 
much  his  or  her  success  in  good  times  as  in 
the  Bianner  in  which  he  or  she  copes  with 
bad  times.  Certainly,  the  1850's  and  the 
1860*s  were  America's  winters  of  discontent 
during  which  Lincoln  emerged  as  our  na- 
tional leader. 

Perhaps  Lincoln  was  best  characterized  by 
historian  Thomas  Bailey  who  wrote: 

"Lincoln's  reputation  lies  perhaps  not  so 
much  in  what  he  did  as  in  what  he  endured. 
He  remains  a  classic  symbol  of  union,  de- 
mocracy, and  Presidential  presence  in  an 
hour  of  supreme  crisis." 

Hit  essential  wisdom  remains  a  beacon,  il- 
luminating the  path  of  history  we  trod 
today,  if  we  would  but  take  advantage  of  the 
lessons  he  teaches. 


NATIONAL  CONSCIENCE  MAN- 
DATES NO  ADDITIONAL  AID 
TO  THE  CONTRAS 


HON.  JAMES  L.  OBERSTAR 

OP  MINNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  19,  1987 

Mr.  OBERSTAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  Gallup  poll 
released  last  month  Indicates  that  75  percent 
of  Americans  were  strongly  opposed  to  pro- 
viding  any  further  aid  to  the  NIcaraguan  Con- 
tras.  Seventy-five  percent!  There  are  not  many 
issues  on  which  the  American  public  agrees 
by  such  a  large  margin.  That  is  an  overwfielm- 
ing  ooncensus. 

The  decision  on  whether  or  not  to  release 
the  $40  million  remaining  from  our  country's 
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commitment  to  provide  ilitary  aid  funds  to  the 
Contras  wll  mark  Vne  13th  time  the  House  of 
Representatives  has  been  asked  to  vote  on 
this  issue.  Interestingly,  no  two  votes  have 
t>een  the  same:  in  March  1986.  aid  opponents 
argued  that  the  Contras  were  on  the  verge  of 
collapse  from  mismanagement  arKi  lack  of  in- 
ternal support,  but  then  in  April  aid  supporters 
argued  that  the  Nicaraguan  invasion  of  Hon- 
duras indioated  that  the  Saruiinistas  had  no  in- 
terest in  reaching  a  peaceful  settlement.  That 
charge  was  countered  by  revelations  that  the 
Contras  could  not  account  for  most  of  the  aid 
the  United  States  had  already  supplied. 

Recently,  the  plot  has  been  thickened  by 
the  ongoing  Iran-Gontra  scandal.  The  diver- 
sion of  funds,  deceit,  and  clandestine  dealings 
surrounding  this  latest  ploy  have  damaged  our 
nation's  integrity  among  our  allies  abroad,  and 
weakened  the  administration's  credibility  at 
home.  Yet,  the  administration  continues  its 
unilateral  fght  to  fund  the  Contra  forces,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  75  percent  of  all  Ameri- 
cans disa^^ee.  Rather  than  recognize  the  folly 
of  our  involvement  in  Nicaragua,  the  President 
has  chosan  instead  to  postpone  a  vote  on 
S105  million  in  new  aid,  in  hopes  that  public 
discontent  will  subside.  The  President  has  at- 
tempted to  reduce  this  issue  to  a  question  of 
whether  the  United  States  will  oppose  Com- 
munism In  Central  America. 

That  is  B  false  issue.  The  real  question  Is 
whether  we  are  willing  to  continue  to  support 
a  policy  we  cannot  afford,  by  spending  huge 
sums  to  assist  a  mismanaged  band  of  proven 
human  rigltts  violators  to  overthrow  the  estat>- 
llshed  government.  Does  the  United  States 
have  a  role  to  play  in  the  internal  affairs  of 
that  nation,  or  is  our  greater  role  to  respect 
the  wishes  of  75  percent  of  our  own  popula- 
tion and  cease  our  intervention  in  Nicaragua? 

The  Congress  can  begin  now  to  assert  our 
t)elief  that  we  have  no  role  In  military  involve- 
ment in  Nicaragua,  by  voting  to  block  release 
of  the  $40  million  the  administration  seeks. 

Our  former  colleague.  Representative  Bob 
Edgar,  recently  brought  to  my  attention  an  ex- 
cellent article  authored  by  his  colleague  at 
Swathmor*  College,  Prof.  Kenneth  Sharpe.  I 
am  inserting  Professor  Sharpe's  essay  in  the 
Record,  tnd  I  encourage  each  of  my  col- 
leagues to  read  his  thoughts.  I  have  yet  to 
read  a  more  thoughtful  or  provoking  account 
of  our  involvement  in  Nicaragua.  My  determi- 
nation to  withhold  the  $40  million  to  the  Con- 
tras was  lielghtened  as  a  result  of  this  article. 

Professor  Sharpe's  article  is  as  follows: 

AxERicAlts  Resoundingly  Reject  Plan  to 
Spend'$40  Million  for  Contra  Arms 

By  a  3-to-l  margin.  Americans  say  they 
l}elieve  Cpngress  should  cancel  $40  million 
in  U.S.  nlilitary  assistance  to  the  Nicara- 
guan contras  it  approved  last  June. 

This  money,  the  remaining  portion  of  a 
$70  million  arms  package,  is  slated  for  re- 
lease to  tbe  contras  next  month  unless  Con- 
gress votes  to  rescind  it. 

A  Gallup  Poll,  conducted  last  week-end, 
found  a  strong  political  flavor  to  the  pub- 
lic's aversion  to  further  military  aid  to  the 
contras.  with  Democrats  favoring  congres- 
sional cancellation  9-to-l  and  Independents 
favoring  oancellation  7-to-2. 

Despite  President  Reagan's  strong  support 
for  the  eontras.  Republicans  also  believe 
Congress  should  block  release  of  the  fund- 
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ing,  though  by  a  narrow  S3  percent  to  36 
percent  ratio. 

To  at  least  some  extent,  the  latest  find- 
ings reflect  Americas'  long-standing  aver- 
sion to  any  type  of  U.S.  aid  to  the  contras. 
As  early  as  August  1985,  and  again  in  De- 
cember, opposition  outweighed  support  by  a 
2-to-l  ratio  to  "the  U.S.  government  giving 
assistance  to  the  guerrilla  forces  now  oppos- 
ing the  Marxist  government  in  Nicaragua. " 

Rejection  of  additional  contra  aid  un- 
doubtedly also  reflects  the  public's  strong 
negative  reaction  to  the  administration's 
channeling  of  profits  from  the  sale  of  weap- 
ons to  Iran  to  the  contras.  The  latest  find- 
ings are  statistically  identical  to  those  re- 
corded in  an  early-Decemlier  Newsweek  Poll 
conducted  by  the  Gallup  Organization. 

Following  are  the  questions  asked  in  the 
current  survey  and  the  key  findings: 

"Last  year.  Congress  voted  to  provide  $100 
million  in  U.S.  aid  for  the  Nicaraguan  con- 
tras, including  $70  million  for  military 
equipment  and  training,  of  which  $30  mil- 
lion has  already  Ijeen  given  to  the  contras, 
with  the  remaining  $40  million  due  to  be  re- 
leased next  month  unless  Congress  votes  to 
cancel  it.  Would  you  like  to  see  Congress 
vote  for  or  against  providing  the  additional 
$40  million  in  military  aid  to  the  contras?" 
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"Do  you  approve  or  disapprove  of  the 
Reagan  administration  using  profits  from 
the  weapons  sale  to  Iran  for  military  sup- 
port to  the  Nicaraguan  contras— even 
though  Congress  had  voted  against  such 
support?" 
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Here  are  the  latest  findings  by  political 
party  affiliation: 
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The  latest  findings  are  based  on  in-person 
interviews  with  1,210  adults,  18  and  older, 
conducted  in  scientifically  selected  localities 
across  the  nation  during  the  period  Jan.  16- 
18.  For  results  based  on  samples  of  this  size, 
one  can  say  with  95  percent  confidence  that 
the  error  attributable  to  sampling  and  other 
random  effects  could  be  4  percentage  points 
in  either  direction. 
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In  addition  to  sampling  error,  the  reader 
should  bear  in  mind  that  question  wording 
and  other  practical  difficulties  in  conduct- 
ing surveys  can  introduce  error  or  bias  into 
the  findings  of  opinion  polls. 

[From  the  Boston  Globe,  Dec.  14,  1986] 
It's  Time  To  Sever  Contra  Connection 

(By  Kenneth  E.  Sharpe) 
With  the  Iranian  arms  deal  threatening 
Washington's  support  of  Nicaragua's  con- 
tras, US  policy  in  Central  America  has 
reached  a  critical  Juncture— the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration can  either  be  drawn  deeper 
into  the  quagmire  or  embark  on  a  new,  more 
realistic  policy.  Given  that  choice,  it  would 
do  well  to  ask  itself  the  following  questions: 
What  would  happen  if  the  contra  movement 
dies,  and  what  are  the  US  options  for  deal- 
ing with  the  Sandinistas? 

The  current  situation  is  fraught  with 
danger.  The  Nicaraguan  army's  pursuit  of 
contra  forces  Eicross  the  Honduran  border, 
Honduran  air  attacks  against  Nicaragua, 
and  the  use  of  US  troops  (for  the  second 
time  this  year)  to  ferry  Hondurans  into 
combat  show  the  shai>e  disaster  could  take. 
Top  administration  officials,  still  deter- 
mined to  topple  the  Nicaraguan  government 
before  Reagan  leaves  office,  may  use  such 
border  conflicts  as  a  pretext  for  full-scale 
US  troop  involvement. 

The  current  crisis,  however,  also  contains 
a  seed  of  hope.  More  level-headed  policy 
makers  may  be  spurred  to  figure  out  how  to 
safely  abort  his  mission  of  madness  and 
guide  the  United  States  and  the  region 
toward  a  safer  course.  But  they  first  have  to 
overcome  administration  resistance. 

The  State  Department  argues  that  the 
contras  should  be  judged  on  their  own 
merits— and  not  be  punished  because  admin- 
istration officials  broke  the  law,  circumvent- 
ed Congress  and  funneled  profits  from  Iran 
into  contra  coffers.  The  contras,  this  argu- 
ment goes,  are  an  effective  foreign-policy 
tool,  and  their  demise  will  threaten  US  and 
regional  security  and  the  chances  for  de- 
mocratization in  Nicaragua. 
How  strong  is  the  case  for  this  argument? 
Cutting  contras  aid  would  indeed  weaken 
their  fighting  ability.  It  would  also  reinforce 
Honduran  opposition  to  their  presence. 
Worried  about  the  impact  of  thousands  of 
well-armed  but  ill-paid  troops  led  by  unsa- 
vory commanders,  Honduran  President  Jose 
Azcona  Hovo  and  top  military  commanders 
have  told  the  United  States  they  want  con- 
tras to  get  over  the  border  into  Nicaragua. 
But  the  possible  aid  cutoff  is  not  the  real 
source  of  contra  trouble.  Their  very  depend- 
ence on  US  aid  and  Honduran  protection  is 
a  measure  of  the  kind  of  trouble  they  have 
been  in  for  years. 

Despite  five  years  of  US  backing  (and 
more  than  $200  million  in  covert,  private 
and  overt  aid),  they  have  been  unable  to 
hold  any  territory,  capture  a  sizable  town  or 
operate  independently  of  their  base  camps 
in  Honduras.  Why?  The  military  effective- 
ness of  the  Nicaraguan  army,  the  commit- 
ment of  local  militias  and  a  popular  land- 
reform  program  are  part  of  the  answer.  But 
equally  important  is  contra  strategy  itself. 

To  undermine  the  Nicaraguan  govern- 
ment, the  contras  attack  the  very  projects 
and  people  who  are  delivering  "revolution- 
ary" services  to  the  population:  health 
workers,  peasants  on  cooperatives,  construc- 
tion workers,  teachers  and  Christian  social 
activists.  Elsewhere.  Washington  rightly 
labels  such  attacks  terrorism.  More  US 
money,  arms  and  training  will  not  reverse 
this  losing  battle  for  the  hearts  and  minds 
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of  the  populace.  The  administration  has  cre- 
ated exactly  the  kind  of  movement  It 
wrongly  assumes  exists  in  countries  like  El 
Salvador:  an  unpopular  external  force,  orga- 
nized by  a  foreign  power  and  dependent  for 
its  existence  on  outside  arms  flows. 

Have  the  contras  helped  promote  US  secu- 
rity? The  United  States  has  legitimate  Inter- 
ests in  keeping  Soviet  bases  and  offensive 
weapons  out  of  Nicaragua,  but  the  Nicara- 
guans  have  never  shown  any  interest  in 
such  a  Soviet  presence.  In  fact,  as  early  as 
October  1983,  they  offered  Washington 
treaty  guarantees  against  these  possibilities 
(the  State  Department  refused  to  negoti- 
ate). Further,  if  there  were  an  interest,  it's 
not  the  contra  threat  that  would  dissuade: 
the  Nicaraguans  and  the  Soviets  l>oth  know 
that  the  United  States  would  respond  with 
overwhelming  force  if  any  such  attempt 
were  made. 

A  disruptive  regional  force 

Have  the  contras  helped  promote  regional 
security?  Quite  the  contrairy.  There  is  no 
evidence  that  contra  action  has  reduced 
supposed  arms  flows  from  Nicaragua  to  El 
Salvador  (and  little  evidence  such  flows  are 
signifcant).  More  seriously,  the  recent  flare- 
up  on  the  Honduran  iMjrder,  triggered  by 
Nicaraguan  pursuit  of  the  contras  into  their 
Honduran  sanctuaries,  shows  the  explosive 
potential  created  by  the  contra  presence. 
Nicaragua's  military  buildup  and  acquisition 
of  sophisticated  weaponry  is  a  legitimate 
concern  to  the  region— and  to  Nicaraguan 
leaders  who  would  rather  Ije  investing  in 
reform.  But  for  years.  Pentagon  analysts 
have  disputed  State  Department  claims  that 
the  buildup  indicates  an  offensive  intent  or 
a  Soviet  beachhead.  The  militarization  is  a 
rational,  defensive  response  to  the  contra 
threat  itself. 

Have  the  contras  helped  broaden  domestic 
liberty  in  Nicaragua?  Events  of  the  last  five 
years  have  shown  that  as  the  Sandinistas 
face  increasing  military  pressure,  they  grow 
less  tolerant  of  internal  opposition,  which 
tends  to  be  identified  rightly  or  wrongly, 
with  the  armed  contras.  Ending  US-backed 
military  pressure  provides  no  guarantee 
that  the  Sandinistas  would  expand  political 
liberty.  But  a  continuation  of  it  is  almost 
certain  to  encourage  deepening  authoritar- 
ianism. 

On  its  own  merits,  then,  the  contra  policy 
has  been  costly  and  counterproductive  for 
US  and  regional  interests.  What,  then, 
would  a  more  realistic  policy  look  like? 

The  outlines  of  a  new  course  are  clear  and 
have  been  embodied  in  the  kind  of  agree- 
ment Mexico.  Venezuela.  Panama  and  Co- 
lombia (the  Contradora  Group)  have  \3een 
urging  on  us  for  years:  We  dismantle  the 
contras.  bring  home  our  advisers  and  with- 
draw US  troops  from  Honduras:  the  Nicara- 
guans end  their  military  support  for  the  in- 
surgency in  El  Salvador,  send  home  their 
foreign  advisers  and  guarantee  that  no 
Soviet  bases  or  offensive  weapons  will  be 
stationed  on  Nicaraguan  soil. 

Such  a  negotiated  solution  can  only  suc- 
ceed, however,  if  it  wins  the  total  backing  of 
both  the  Reagan  administration  and  the 
Nicaraguans. 

two  dangerous  administration  ideas 

The  Nicaraguans  have  agreed  to  engage  in 
serious  bilateral  negotiations  on  issues  such 
as  the  prohibition  of  foreign  bases  in  the 
region.  cross-lx)rder  arms  flows  and  contin- 
ued militarization,  but  only  if  ending  aid  to 
the  contras  Is  part  of  the  deal.  The  central 
interest  of  the  Reagan  administration,  how- 
ever, is  "democratization,"  which  boils  down 
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Conversely,  when  labor  markets  are  flexit>ie, 

inh«  am  aaihtttitiitiiH  fnr  nanital    Anti  immilli  i« 
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Is  to  find  a  new  "problem"  for  which  a  new 
"solution*  can  be  devlaed.  The  allesed  nro- 
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who  think  they  can  make  it  work  l>etter     note  that  the  Tower  Commiaaion  has  also     strong  as  it  Is.  is  hard-put  to  suffer  another 
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to  nfnritttm  the  fWmdtnWjM  out  of 
pcimtx  ■  <*— '^"^  th»t  make*  a  mockery  of 
real  dtplonafcy.  The  Reuan  administration 
will  eontlnue  to  punue  its  policy  of  rollback 
u  tanc  as  it  hai  the  wherewithal  to  keep 
the  ooDtra  opUon  alive— in  whatever  form. 

Tliua  a  neeeaary  cMidltion  for  Washing- 
ton and  Manacua  to  pursue  a  course  that 
truly  serves  VJB.  and  Nicaracuan  interests  is 
a  WMnrwtnnsl  cutoff  of  contra  aid.  But 
that  wont  be  a  sufficient  condition  as  long 
■B  adnlntatration  officials  continue  to  be 
wed  to  two  dangerous  Ideas. 

One  is  mnal  mewlanlsm:  They  think  that 
the  United  States  has  the  right  and  respon- 
siMUty  to  brine  a  different  political  system 
to  Nlearagua.  They  are  willing  to  sacrifice 
peace,  development  and  security  in  Central 
Americm  In  order  to  get  rid  of  the  Sandinis- 
tas; and  they  are  wflling  to  support  the  cru- 
sty and  terror  of  the  contras  in  the  service 
of  this  higher  calling. 

The  other  is  their  disregard  for  law  and 
the  Constitution  here  at  home.  At  the  same 
time  that  they  wrap  their  unrealistic  for- 
eign policy  in  the  cloak  of  "democratiza- 
tion," they  view  our  constitutional  democra- 
cy—the law,  the  Congress  and  the  press— as 
an  obstacle  to  their  goals.  This  makes  im- 
poarible  any  attempt  to  work  with  Congress 
to  shape  an  alternative. 

A  new,  realistic  and  principled  policy,  is 
within  our  grasp.  But  not  until  Congress 
cuts  off  aid  and  urges  that  the  people  in  the 
administration  wed  to  these  ideas  look  for 
work  elsewhere. 
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THE  AMERICAN  JOB  MACHINE 
AND  THE  BURDEN  OP  PROOF 


HON.  WILLIS  D.  GRADISON.  JR. 

or  OHIO 
IH  THE  HOUSX  OF  RKPRXSENT ATTVES 

Thunday,  February  19,  1987 
Mr.  GRACMSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this  op- 
portunity to  call  my  colleague's  attention  to 
the  arlicie  in  yeatenlay's  Washington  Post  t)y 
Robert  Samuelaon.  antilied  "An  Imperfect  Job 


In  his  artide,  Samuelaon  does  an  excellent 
job  of  exposing  ttw  statislical  mythmaking  so 
prevalent  these  days.  The  myth  is  that  ttie 
U.S.  economy  is  producing  mostly  kwv-paying, 
unskilled  jobs. 

In  exposing  this  myth,  Samueison  is  careful 
and  correct  to  note  that  ours  is  an  imperfect 
job  market  Those  twho  rail  against  it,  wtiether 
they  may  be  right  or  wrong,  often  fail  to  pro- 
pose a  remedy— they  just  rail. 

Those  who  do  offer  suggested  policy  reme- 
dtes  generally  seem  to  recommend  poUcies 
that  wouM.  if  implemenled,  reduce  rather  than 
improve  job  creation.  Specifically,  they  advo- 
cate poidea  that  wouM  increase  job  market 
rigidMy,  which  has  been  the  prirxapaJ  reason 
for  the  dnmal  job  creation  record  in  Europe 
reialive  to  the  United  States. 

In  Europe,  recent  economic  growth  has  re- 
suMed  from  relatively  higher  productivity, 
ralhar  than  jobs  growth,  and  the  reason  is  the 
inslNulionaMiad  rigidHies  whwh  characterize 
their  job  nwltaL 

PoWcians  dont  Ike  to  admit  the  existence 
of  >adaoWs.  such  as  the  one  between  jobs 
and  productivity.  Bui  when  job  growth  is  sti- 
fled. Muaky  aubslMules  c^>ital  for  labor,  and 
growtfi  raauNs  from  productivity  growth  rather 
■lan  |oo  i^uwHL 
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Conversely,  wtien  latxx  markets  are  flexible, 
jobs  are  substituted  for  capital,  and  growth  is 
achieved  from  ttte  latwr  factor  of  productnn 
rattiar  ttian  the  capital  factor.  This  is  apparent 
from  the  Anwrican  and  European  experierxx. 

The  article  foltows. 

[From  the  Washington  Post.  Feb.  18.  19871 
Am  iMPBtncT  Job  Machihb 
(By  Rot>ert  J.  Samueison) 
le  great  strength  of  the  U.S.  economy— 
or  so  it  has  seemed— has  t>een  its  ability  to 
generate  Jobs:  about  12  million  since  late 
198X  Now  we're  told  it  ain't  so.  Introducing 
his  new  trade  legislation.  Senate  Finance 
Committee    Chairman    Llo^    Bentsen    of 
Texas  recently  embraced  the  new  revision- 
ism. 

Sire  there  are  more  jol>s.  he  says,  but 
they're  lousy  Jobs.  Nearly  60  percent  of  the 
new  Jobs  in  the  past  six  years  are  low-skilled 
Jobs  paying  less  than  $7,000  a  year. 

Welcome  to  Economics  Propaganda  101. 
The  notion  that  the  U.S.  economy  is  pro- 
ducing mostly  low-paying,  unskilled  Jobs  is 
an  economic  fiction.  Generally  speaking, 
the  mix  between  well-paid  and  poorly  paid 
work  is  the  same  as  in  the  1970's. 

Creating  the  impression  that  it's  other- 
wise is  an  exercise  in  statistical  mythmaking 
designed  to  advance  (as  in  Bentsen's  case)  a 
political  agenda  purporting  to  protect  high- 
paying  Jobs.  The  danger  in  t)elieving  these 
myths  and  enacting  policies  based  on  them 
is  that  we  will  damage  a  job-creation  process 
that,  on  the  whole,  has  been  a  success. 

The  myths,  of  course,  have  an  intuitive 
appeal.  The  spotty  prosperity  of  the  mid- 
1980E  leaves  many  pockets  of  distress.  In 
Bentsen's  home  state,  the  latest  unemploy- 
ment rate  for  Houston  Is  10  percent. 

Across  the  country,  factory  shutdowns 
have  forced  millions  of  workers  Into  lower- 
payitig  jot>s.  Consider  a  Labor  Department 
study  of  5.1  million  workers  displaced  l>e- 
tween  January  1979  and  January  1984.  Of 
those  with  full-time  Jot>s  by  early  1985, 
neaify  one-fifth  had  taken  pay  cuts  of  20 
percent  or  more. 

These  visible  examples  of  downward  mo- 
bility involve  undeniable  Individual  suffer- 
ing. But  in  an  economy  of  111  million  work- 
ers, their  overall  social  significance  Is  dilut- 
ed. Countertrends  go  unnoticed  or  are  un- 
derreported. 

The  same  study  of  displaced  workers 
found  that  one-third  of  those  reemployed 
had  earnings  gains  of  20  percent  or  more. 
Extravagant  theories  of  social  change,  such 
as  the  disappearance  of  the  middle  class, 
have  been  built  on  the  misleading  use  of  se- 
lective statistics. 

The  genuinely  serious  jobs  problem  lies 
elsewhere.  Despite  the  new  jobs,  the  civilian 
unemployment  rate  (6.7  percent  in  January) 
is  undrairably  high.  Even  at  this  level, 
though,  most  skilled  workers  can  find  Jobs. 
Some  unemployment  reflects  people— 
mainly  women  and  younger  workers- 
moving  from  home  or  school  into  Jol>s. 

The  average  Jobless  spell  is  now  less  than 
four  months.  High  unemployment's  real  vic- 
tims are  the  least  skilled,  poorest  workers. 

The  dilemma  is  this:  Policies  that  help 
these  workers  also  produce  inflation.  The 
1960's  and  1970's  obsessive  pursuit  of  "full 
employment"  (usually  defined  as  4  percent 
unemployment)  created  enough  demand  to 
improve  the  Job  prospects  of  those  at  the 
iMttom. 

Uafortunately.  it  also  spawned  an  over- 
heated economy  and  wage-price  spiral.  No 
one  talks  about  the  dilemma  anymore  be- 
cause no  one  has  a  solution.  The  temptation 
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Is  to  find 'a  new  "problem"  for  which  a  new 
"solution*  can  be  devised.  The  alleged  pro- 
liferation of  poverty-level  Jolas  fills  this  void. 

Bentsen's  figure  comes  frmn  a  study  done 
for  the  cangreaslonal  Joint  Econmnlc  Com- 
mittee. Ttie  study  defined  low-income  jobs 
as  those  paying  half  the  median  wage  in 
1973.  adjasted  for  subsequent  inflation.  By 
1984  a  lov-paylng  Job  meant  $7,012  or  leas. 

A  high-paying  job  paid  more  than  twice 
the  1973  median,  adjusted  for  inflation,  or 
$28,048  in  1984.  The  study  claimed  that  58 
percent  of  the  new  Jobs  between  1979  and 
1984  were  low-paying. 

In  fact,  this  low-wage  explosion  is  mostly 
a  statistical  illusion,  reflecting  the  impact  of 
Inflation  Snd  recession  on  workers'  earnings. 
Wage  gaftis  in  the  late  1970b  temporarily 
rose  faster  than  prices.  A  reversal  occiured 
when  Inflation  accelerated  and  the  1981-82 
recession  depressed  wage  gains.  As  "real" 
(inflation  adjusted)  wages  dropped,  some 
people  moved  from  the  study's  "middle"  to 
"lower"  oategory  while  holding  the  same 
job.  In  the  study  this  shift  meant  a  new  pov- 
erty-level job  although  the  Job  hadn't 
changed. 

Comparing  1979  (average  unemployment: 
5.8  percent)  with  1984  (average  unemploy- 
ment: 7.4  percent)  also  was  misleading.  The 
study  doesn't  actually  compare  Jobs  but 
rather  the  wage  and  salary  incomes  of  work- 
ers. The  difference  is  important. 

In  1984  more  workers  with  good-paying 
Jobs  were  on  layoff  or  between  Jobs,  reduc- 
ing their  annual  earnings — even  if  their  sal- 
aries or  wage  rates  hadn't  changed.  The 
study  made  it  appear  that  they  had  simply 
gotten  lower-paying  Jol>s. 

As  the  recovery  has  continued  and  "real" 
wages  have  slowly  risen,  the  "low"  category 
has  conttacted.  An  upidating  of  the  JEC 
study  to  1985  puts  31.4  percent  of  workers 
in  this  group,  the  smallest  proportion  since 
1973  except  for  two  years  (1978,  1979).  And 
because  Che  study  measures  annual  earn- 
ings—not pay  rates— roughly  nine-tenths  of 
the  people  in  the  low  category  either  have 
part-time  work  (less  than  35  hours  a  week) 
or,  like  students,  work  part  of  the  year. 

In  1986L  the  median  annual  earnings  of 
full-time  workers  was  $18,600  and  rose  2.6 
percent  after  inflation. 

There's  huge  ferment  in  the  job  market. 
More  women  work.  t>aby-boom  workers  face 
the  competition  of  their  own  numtiers  and 
many  Industries  have  acute  problems. 
Downward  wage  pressures  exist,  but  the  pic- 
ture of  a  low-wage  explosion  is  a  vast  exag- 
geration. Elqually  suspect  are  suggested  poli- 
cies—trade protection,  restrictions  on  plant 
closings— to  save  high-paying  Jot>s. 

Europe  has  embraced  this  approach  by  re- 
stricting the  ability  of  companies  to  fire 
workers.  Existing  jobs  are  protected,  but 
new  ones  discouraged.  Companies  hesitate 
to  hire  it  they  can't  easily  fire.  Excessive 
wages  cause  firms  to  substitute  machines 
for  people  and  let  attrition  cut  their  work 
forces.  Since  1970  Europe's  jobless  rate  has 
risen  from  2  percent  to  atwut  11  percent. 

Our  system  is  imperfect.  "Harid  core"  un- 
employment is  more  unyielding  than  it 
seemed  io  the  inflationary  1960s  and  1970s. 
For  other  workers,  some  job  security  is  lost 
in  return  for  a  flexibility  that  allows  compa- 
nies to  hire,  fire  and  reduce  pay  to  adjust  to 
changing  circumstances. 

The  process  is  messy  and  often  cruel,  but 
in  a  profit-making  economy  jobs  caimot  be 
saved  by  forcing  companies  to  do  unprofit- 
able things.  The  American  Job  machine  has 
not  created  a  Utopia,  but  it  worics.  Those 
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who  think  they  can  make  it  work  better 
l>ear  a  heavy  burden  of  proof. 


PORMER  JUSTICE  GOLDBERG 
ADVOCATES  IMMUNITY  ORDER 
POR  COLONEL  NORTH 


HON.  WM.  S.  BROOMFIELD 

OP  mCHIGAIf 
IH  THE  HOUSK  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thunday.  February  19,  1987 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  former  As- 
sociate Justice  of  the  Supreme  Ckxjrt  Arthur  J. 
GokJberg  has  called  for  the  granting  of  immu- 
nity through  the  court-martial  process  to  LL 
Col.  Oliver  North  and  Vice  Adm.  John  Poin- 
dexter  to  bring  out  the  facts  of  the  Iran  arms 
sales  and  ttie  disposition  of  related  furxls. 
Whettier  Justne  GoMberg  is  correct  in  his 
legal  conclusion  that  prot)able  cause  exists  for 
a  (x>urt-martial  of  Cokxiei  North  and  Admiral 
Poindexter,  a  conclusion  which  requires  a 
tt)orough  knowledge  of  all  the  facts,  he  clearly 
is  right  that  we  need  their  testimony  and  we 
need  it  now. 

The  testimony  of  Colonel  North  appears  to 
t>e  the  key  that  would  open  the  l(x:k  on  infor- 
matk>n  about  the  Iran  arms  sales,  and  in  par- 
tkrular  about  the  disposition  of  funds  generat- 
ed by  those  sales,  cioloriel  North  has  declined 
to  testify,  invokirtg  the  constitutional  privilege 
against  seif-irKrimination. 

The  investigation  t>y  the  House  Select  Com- 
mittee to  Investigate  Covert  Arms  Transac- 
tions with  Iran  has  an  overriding  national  pur- 
pose— to  restore  ttie  confidence  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  in  ttie  integrity  of  their  govern- 
ment, and  to  do  so  as  quickly  as  possit>le.  To 
accomplish  that,  ttie  select  committee  needs 
Cotonel  North's  testimony  as  S(x>n  as  possi- 
ble. Because  ttie  statutory  process  leading  to 
a  court  order  to  require  (Dolonel  North  to  testi- 
fy with  immunity  will  take  at  least  30  days,  the 
select  committee  should  initiate  that  process 
now. 

The  factors  v^hich  Justice  Goldberg  enumer- 
ates in  support  of  an  Immunity  order  for  Colo- 
nel North  through  the  court-martial  process 
apply  equally  in  suppcxt  of  an  immunity  order 
for  Cotonel  North  through  the  congresstonal 
investigatton  process.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
review  Justice  Goldt>erg's  cogent  arguments 
in  support  of  a  grant  of  immunity  set  forth  in 
his  artKle  of  February  17,  1987  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post: 
Courts-Martial  for  Poindexter  and  North 

Everyone  agrees  that  the  testimony  of 
Vice  Adm.  John  Poindexter  and  Lt.  Col. 
Oliver  North  is  essential  to  bring  all  of  the 
facts  relating  to  the  Iran-contra  fiasco  to 
the  light  of  day. 

House  Speaker  Jim  Wright  has  suggested 
that  President  Reagan  pardon  the  two  offi- 
cers, thus  freeing  them  to  testify  without 
Incriminating  themselves  and  forfeiting 
their  Fifth  Amendment  guarantees.  The 
president,  mindful  of  the  public  outcry 
against  President  Ford's  pardon  of  Presi- 
dent Nixon,  has  declined  to  do  so. 

In  riposte,  the  president  has  urged  Con- 
gress to  grant  use  immunity,  which  would 
free  Poindexter  and  North  to  testify  while 
safeguarding  their  Fifth  Amendment  rights. 
The  president,  however,  has  promised  full 
cooperation  in  the  inquiries.  Press  reports 
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note  that  the  Tower  Commission  has  also 
asked  Reagan  to  use  his  power  as  command- 
er-in-chief to  compel  testimony  by  the  two 
officers. 

In  a  statement  issued  last  week.  Marl  in 
Fitzwater,  the  president's  spokesman,  said 
that  such  an  order  "would  t>e  unlawful"  l>e- 
cause  it  would  violate  the  officers'  constitu- 
tional rights  as  well  as  the  Uniform  Code  of 
Military  Justice.  Not  to. 

Poindexter  and  North,  on  active  duty  in 
the  military  although  they  were  formerly 
detailed  to  the  White  House,  are  subject  to 
military  law.  If  they  violated  federal  stat- 
utes, they  may  l>e  charged  and  tried  t>efore 
a  military  Judicial  tribunal.  On  the  basis  of 
the  evidence  that  has  already  come  to  light, 
as  detailed  by  the  Senate  Intelligence  Com- 
mittee and  by  Attorney  General  Edwin 
Meese,  there  is  prol>able  cause  to  believe 
that  Poindexter  and  North  violated  several 
statutes,  among  them  the  Boland  Amend- 
ment, the  Neutrality  Act  and  other  federal 
laws.  This  showing  of  probal>le  cause,  not 
their  mere  invocation  of  their  Fifth  Amend- 
ment rights,  warrants  a  court-martial  of 
l)oth  officers. 

President  Reagan,  under  our  Constitution, 
is  commander-in-chief  of  the  Armed  Forces 
and.  by  virtue  of  the  express  language  of 
the  Uniform  Code  of  Military  Justice  may, 
in  light  of  the  proven  circumstances,  order 
the  secretary  of  the  Navy  promptly  to  bring 
general  court-martial  proceedings  against 
both  officers. 

In  court-martial  proceedings,  the  admiral 
and  the  colonel,  as  Fitzwater  correctly 
states,  may  invoke  the  Fifth  Amendment, 
and  doing  so  must  l>e  respected. 

If  a  court-martial  is  ordered,  the  members 
of  the  court-martial,  while  respecting  this 
constitutional  right,  are  authorized  by  the 
Immunity  Statute  to  grant  them  use  immu- 
nity and  compel  them  to  testify.  Unless,  as 
is  unlikely,  they  commit  perjury,  their  testi- 
mony should  help  unravel  this  deltacle. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  the  granting  of  use 
immunity  by  a  court-martial  will,  by  itself, 
allow  Poindexter  and  North  to  go  scot-free. 

Independent  evidence,  other  than  their 
own  testimony,  may  well  be  developed  after 
more  prolonged  inquiries  by  the  Select 
Committee  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  and 
the  special  prosecutor,  which  may  establish 
illegal  conduct  on  the  part  of  Poindexter 
and  North  and  F>erhaps  on  the  part  of 
others.  Such  independent  evidence  is  admis- 
sible in  court-martial  proceedings  and  crimi- 
nal prosecutions. 

There  is  no  overwhelming  desire,  on  the 
part  of  the  public  or  responsible  politicians 
of  either  party,  for  "president-bashing."  Nor 
should  there  be  any  desire  to  "dump"  on 
Poindexter  and  North. 

Since  this  is  not  Watergate,  where  justice 
was  otistructed  for  personal  gain.  Justice  in 
this  matter,  whether  by  way  of  court-mar- 
tial or  a  criminal  prosecution,  can  be  tem- 
pered by  mercy,  consideration  of  the  nation- 
al interest,  appropriate  acknowledgment  of 
mistakes  made  by  those  on  high  and  remedi- 
al measures  to  ensure  against  repetition. 

There  are  advantages  to  this  procedure. 
Gamesmanship  and  fallout  for  granting  im- 
munity will  l>e  minimized  since  neither  the 
president  nor  Congress  need  be  primarily  in- 
volved in  the  immunity  grants. 

Despite  the  misgivings  of  Special  Prosecu- 
tor Lawrence  E.  Walsh  atmut  granting  im- 
munity, it  would  seem  that  after  prolonged 
investigations,  consuming  most  of  the  year, 
use  inununity  will  l>e  granted  by  Congress. 

There  are.  however,  disadvantages  inher- 
ent in  a  prolonged  inquiry.  Our  body  politic. 
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strong  as  it  Is.  Is  hard-put  to  suffer  another 
flawed  presidency.  More  important,  the  con- 
fidence of  the  people  and  that  of  our  allies 
in  our  government  and  its  leaders,  a  confi- 
dence now  impaired,  can,  along  with  the 
credibility  of  our  foreign  policy,  t>e  restored 
by  an  early  airing  of  the  truth  and  remedial 
measures,  rather  than  further  diminished 
by  lengthy  and  inevitable  partisan  contro- 
versy. 

To  avoid  a  prolonged  trauma,  the  testimo- 
ny of  Poindexter  and  North  is  imperative  to 
enlighten  the  public  and  governments  here 
and  abroad  at  the  earliest  possible  time.  A 
court-martial  of  the  two  officers  would 
ensure  their  testimony,  without  sacrificing 
their  Fifth  Amendment  constitutional 
rights,  and  with  all  reasonable  speed. 


TRIBUTE  TO  C.  GILBERT  JAMES 


HON.  JAMES  A.  TRAHCANT,  JR. 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  19,  1987 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
woukj  like  to  pay  trit)ute  to  C.  Gilt)ert  James, 
executive  vice  presklent  of  James  &  Sons  In- 
surance of  Youngstown,  OH,  and  congratulate 
him  on  his  election  to  ttie  tx>ard  of  direct(xs  of 
Society  Bank  of  Eastern  Ohio. 

I  am  proud  to  say  ttiat  Mr.  James  is  a  native 
of  Youngstown  and  has  contritxjted  tremen- 
dously to  ttie  g<xxJ  of  my  district  and  ttie 
people  of  Ohio.  He  ties  been  a  very  t>usy  and 
successful  tiusinessman  for  many  years  wtiile 
still  contrit>uting  much  of  his  valuat)ie  time  and 
energy  to  numerous  area  organ<zatk)ns. 

In  addition  to  his  positx>n  with  James  & 
Sons  Insurance  of  Ohio,  Mr.  James  is  presi- 
dent of  Forge  Industries,  Inc.,  of  Akron.  He  is 
also  director  of  Akron  Gear  &  Engineering, 
Bearings  Distributer,  Inc..  of  Qeveland,  and 
Miller  Spreader  Co.  of  Youngstown. 

Mr.  James  deserves  special  recognitkxi  f(x 
his  services  to  his  community  as  a  list  of  his 
Involvement  in  area  organizations  vrauld  sug- 
gest. He  is  a  director  or  trustee  of  each  of  ttie 
following  organizations:  the  Youngstown  Area 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  Youngstown  Board  of 
Trade,  Mahoning  County  ChikJren's  Board, 
Youngstown  Urtian  Renewal  Board,  Mahoning 
(bounty  Agricultural  Society,  Butler  Institute  of 
American  Art,  the  Arms  Museum,  ttie  Mation- 
ing  (k)unty  Historical  Society,  the  Youngstown 
Playhouse,  the  Youngstown  Arts  Council,  ttie 
International  Institute  Foundation,  and  ttie 
Rayen,  Beuchner  &  Swanson  foundations.  Fi- 
nally, he  IS  secretary  of  ttie  YGU  Sports  Cortv 
plex  and  a  member  of  Maycx  Patrick  J.  Un- 
garos  ad  hoc  advisory  committee. 

I  find  Mr.  James  t>ackground  in  t)usiness 
and  social  contributions  to  his  community  very 
impressive  and  worthy  of  high  honor.  As  a 
concerned  memt)er  of  the  Youngstown  conv 
munity,  he  has  combined  success  In  business 
with  generosity  and  compassk>n  toward  the 
well-t>eing  of  his  neighbors.  It  is  fitting  ttiat  Mr. 
James  stiould  enjoy  sustained  success  in  tiis 
career  pursuits  by  his  election  to  the  board  of 
directors  of  Society  Bank  of  Eastern  Ohk). 

I  am  grateful  for  ttie  opportunity  to  say 
thank  you  to  C.  Gilbert  James  for  his  ded/ica- 
tion  to  ttie  people  of  my  district  and  to  honor 
his  many  achievements.  I  congratulate  tiim  (xi 
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and  kx>k  forward  to    thing,"  his  mother  recalls.  "I  said.  'You're 
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But  Mr.  Ackerman's  involvement  with  tiis 
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his  rwrvMl  appoinlmwn  and  look  forward  to 
•w  ooniniwd  axampiary  leadership  he  win 
prawMa  for  the  business  oommunity  and  the 
people  of  ONa 


"OH.  TO  BE  YOUNG  AND 
GIFTED" 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

OP  mw  YORK 
n  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRXSXirTATIViS 

Thunday,  FebrtMry  19,  19S7 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  gifted  chikJren 
and  their  parents  face  many  problems — espe- 
daiy  when  seeking  to  secure  an  appropriate 
education  that  moots  the  educational  needs  of 
Iheae  special  students.  An  article  on  this  very 
subject  appeared  in  9te  February  23,  1987 
edNion  of  Newsweek  magazine.  Ttw  article, 
enMied  "Oh,  To  Be  Young  and  Gifted,"  fo- 
cuses on  efforts  to  assist  our  Nation's  gifted 
and  talented  students  reach  their  full  potential. 
Unfortunately,  these  efforts  have  fallen  short 
in  recent  years  due  in  large  measure  to  ttie 
lack  of  a  national  commitment  to  gifted  educa- 
lioa  Cutbacks  in  Federal  funding,  consolida- 
tion of  gifted  and  talented  programming  in  an 
education  block  grant  atong  with  29  ottier  pro- 
grams, and  the  phasing  out  of  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Education's  Office  of  tfie  Gifted 
and  Talented  have  aH  served  to  qucken  the 
dectna  of  gifted  education. 

Yet,  it  is  now  more  apparent  than  ever  that 
this  Nation  c»i  no  longer  afford  such  a  short- 
sighled  educatkxwl  polKy.  Perhaps  News- 
week says  rt  best  in  terms  of  the  dangers  of 
untapped  brainpower  and  creativity.  We.  as  a 
society,  must  devetop  our  greatest  national  re- 
source—ttw  minds  of  our  gifted  and  talented 


To  this  end,  I  have  introduced  legislation  to 
assist  our  Nation's  gifted  arxJ  talented  chikJren 
reach  their  full  potentiaL  This  bill,  H.R.  543.  is 
a  critical  step  in  efforts  to  meet  tfie  unique 
and  pressing  needs  of  tfiese  students.  It  is  a 
critical  step  in  our  quest  for  excellefx»  as  we 
prepare  for  the  21st  century.  H.R.  543  will 
assist  in  identifying  and  sen/ing  gifted  and  te- 
lenled  students,  especially  those  at  greatest 
risk  of  twing  urvecognized;  it  will  provide  train- 
ing and  davetopment  activities  for  teacfiers  of 
gifted  programs,  and  it  «nll  establish  a  national 
center  in  the  education  of  ttie  gifted  to  serve 
as  a  clearinghouse  for  information  on  this  spe- 
cial programming. 

I  urge  aU  of  my  colleagues  to  give  H.R.  543 
serious  conskleration.  As  President  Reagan 
stated  in  his  State  of  the  Union  Message: 
"ExoeNence  is  wfiat  makes  freedom  ring." 

FoOowing  is  ttie  fuN  text  of  tfie  article  which 
appeared  in  Newsweek  entitled  "Oh.  to  be 
young  and  gifted." 

Tfie  article  foNows: 

Or,  To  Bi  YouRC  aitd  Gitted 

Brian  EUeson  could  order  from  a  restau- 
rant menu  while  still  in  his  hiffhchalr.  "He 
learned  a  lot  of  words  and  letters  from  game 
shows  Uke  'Wheel  of  Fortune'  and  'Family 
Feud'."  explains  his  mother.  Victoria.  By 
the  age  of  two.  the  Baltimore  youngster  was 
putting  together  1,000-piece  puoles.  Two 
yean  later  he  almost  became  a  nursery- 
scbotH  dropout.  "He  said  he  wasn't  going 
liack  again  lieeause  he  wasn't  learning  any- 
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thing."  his  mother  recalls.  "I  said.  'You're 
four  years  old.  Tou  don't  have  to  learn  any- 
thing'." However,  like  many  parents  of  very 
bright  children  Victoria  Elieson  finally  de- 
cided that  her  son  did  need  extra  help.  Now 
10.  Brian  attends  a  public  school  but.  on 
weelcends.  he  takes  math  and  Latin  classes 
at  the  Johns  Hopkins  University  Center  for 
Talented  Youth— with  "20  other  kids  just 
like  him.  "  his  mother  says. 

Just  atx>ut  every  parent  hopes  his  child  is 
a  budding  Einstein.  But  the  parents  of  those 
relatKely  few  children  who  show  exception- 
al talent  face  complicated  choices.  Should 
they  send  their  kids  to  special  schools  for 
"gifted"  children  where  they  can  find 
frien4s  with  similar  abilities  and  interests? 
Or  should  they  try  to  avoid  pressuring  their 
youngsters  and  keep  them  In  the  regular 
school  system,  hoping  that  they  will  fit  in 
and  get  the  extra  attention  they  need  from 
teachers?  The  debate  over  how  to  teach 
gifted  children— generally  considered  the 
top  5  percent  of  students— has  intensified  in 
the  last  few  years  with  more  and  more  par- 
ents, educators  and  even  politicians  talking 
about  the  dangers  of  wasting  untapped 
brainpower  and  creativity.  "To  compete,  we 
have  to  develop  the  t>est  of  our  fine  young 
folks."  says  New  York  Rep.  Mario  Biaggi 
who,  along  with  Sen.  Bill  Bradley  of  New 
Jersey,  last  month  introduced  legislation 
callitc  for  $25  million  to  set  up  a  national 
progr&m  for  gifted  children. 

Programs  for  gifted  children  are  popular, 
especially  with  the  current  generation  of 
parents  who  apparently  think  they  have 
given  birth  to  nothing  less  than  the  best 
and  the  brightest  of  all  time.  At  New  York's 
Hunter  College  Elementary  School,  a  pub- 
licly funded  school  for  children  with  IQ's  of 
135  and  over.  554  children  applied  for  12 
spaces  in  this  year's  kindergarten.  Johns 
Hopkins  gets  an  average  of  more  than  4.000 
phone  calls  a  month  from  parents  and 
othere  who  want  to  know  how  to  identify 
gifted  kids.  Parents  aren't  the  only  ones 
who  want  to  learn  more.  Last  year  137  uni- 
versities offered  graduate  programs  for 
teachers  of  the  gifted  compared  with  10  in 
1972.1 

I  INQUIRING  MINDS 

Thtre's  money  to  be  made  here,  and  man- 
ufacturers and  retailers  have  stepped  in  to 
meet  the  demand  for  toys  that  will  stimu- 
late active  little  brains.  Lynda  Lyons  is  a  co- 
owner  of  two  toy  stores  called  Smart  Stuff 
in  suburban  Boston.  Her  customers  are 
often  two-career  couples.  "They'll  spend 
more  on  anything  that  has  an  educational 
orientation,"  she  says.  Science  toys  are  big. 
Ceiling  stickers  shaped  like  planets  glow  in 
the  dark  so  inquiring  minds  can  bone  up  on 
the  solar  system  before  they  go  to  sleep 
($3.91).  Twice  a  year  James  Alvino,  publish- 
er of  Gifted  Children  Monthly  includes  a 
catalog  called  Presents  for  the  Promising 
with  his  magazine  for  parents.  Best  sellers 
include  comedian  Steve  Allen's  album  "How 
to  Think"  ($7.95)  and  a  computer  program 
called  Mind  Over  Minors"  that  claims  to 
teach  parents  techniques  that  will  increase 
their  children's  academic  performance, 
among  other  things  (49.95). 

Do  educational  toys  help?  While  educa- 
tors say  they  certainly  can't  hurt — unless 
kids  begin  to  feel  unreasonable  pressure 
from  their  parents'  expectations— fancy 
toys  probably  won't  turn  an  average  child 
into  a  genius.  "The  environment  is  impor- 
tant." says  Carol  Mills,  coordinator  of  the 
program  for  young  children  at  Johns  Hop- 
kins, "but  genetics  are  also  important.  No 
matter  what  you  do.  you  can't  produce  a 
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Moeart  talent  If  it's  not  there.  Most  experts 
l>eUeve  that  genetics  and  environment  go 
hand  in  hand. 

What  may  t>e  more  important  Is  a  [>arent's 
attitude.  Very  bright  children  can  l>e  some- 
thing of  a  mixed  blessing;  while  parents  are 
proud  of  their  children,  coping  with  the 
social  problems  that  go  along  with  excep- 
tional talent  can  be  tricky.  In  her  book 
"The  Gifted  Kids  Survival  Guide,"  Judy 
Galbraith  lists  "The  Eight  Great  Gripes  of 
Gifted  Kids,"  including  "Parents  expect  us 
to  be  perftect"  and  "We  feel  too  different, 
alienated."  Experts  say  it's  important  for 
parents  to  be  honest  and  open  with  their 
children  so  problems  can  be  shared.  Parents 
have  to  walk  a  fine  line  lietween  pushing  a 
child  to  do  his  best  and  asking  too  much. 
Daydreaming  is  as  important  as  music  les- 
sons. "We  make  an  effort  to  talk  to  the  par- 
ents about  letting  kids  play,"  says  Chevy 
Martin,  dft-ector  of  research  and  develop- 
ment at  the  Nueva  Learning  Center  in  Hills- 
borough, Calif.,  a  school  for  gifted  children. 
"Sometimes  the  parents  need  the  educa- 
tion." 

There  can  Yte  problems  with  other  mem- 
bers of  the  family  as  well.  Resentments  de- 
velop easily  if  one  child  is  very  bright  and 
another  is  only  average.  In  his  book  "Par- 
ents' Guide  to  Raising  a  Gifted  Child. " 
Alvino  says  parents  should  never  compare 
children  but  should  try  to  encourage  differ- 
ent areas  Of  interest  and  ability. 

The  school  issue  is  another  difficult  one 
for  parents.  Many  educators  do  agree  that 
smart  kids  need  some  kind  of  special  atten- 
tion. "If  they  are  completely  bored,  if 
they're  not  challenged,  they  can  t>ecome  de- 
velopmentally  lazy."  says  Mills. 

But  others  are  concerned  al>out  the  long- 
term  effects  of  segregating  bright  children 
from  their  peers.  Youngsters  who  are  la- 
beled gifted  at  an  early  age  may  grow  up 
with  unrealistic  expectations  alx>ut  their 
future,  says  Joyce  Van  Tassel-Baska.  direc- 
tor of  the  Center  of  Talent  Development  at 
Northwestern  University.  It's  tragic  when  I 
see  kids  who  thought  that  l>ecause  they  .  .  . 
have  a  high  IQ  score,  that  automatically 
guarantees  that  something  will  happen  to 
them  in  life." 

MAKKETING  PLOY 

Apart  from  disagreement  about  how  to 
handled  the  gifted,  there  is  dispute  over  the 
meaning  of  the  word  itself.  "When  I  was 
little  and  they  told  me  I  was  going  to  a 
gifted  school.  I  thought  it  meant  I  would 
get  a  present  every  day,"  says  Shaimon,  a 
second  gmder  at  the  Goodlow  Magnet 
School  in  Chicago,  which  has  special  classes 
for  gifted  children.  Shannon,  who  wants  to 
get  a  Ph.D.  in  biology  t>ecause  "it  would 
keep  me  busy,"  is  not  the  only  one  who  is 
confused— 4md  with  good  reason.  In  some 
cities,  the  word  gifted  has  become  some- 
thing of  a  marketing  ploy.  Programs  for 
gifted  children  may  attract  middle-class 
families  bSck  into  the  public-school  system. 
In  other  narts  of  the  country,  the  standard 
for  judging  giftedness  is  a  political  hot 
potato— with  some  ethnic  groups  charging 
that  IQ  tests  are  culturally  biased  in  favor 
of  middle'Class  whites.  In  most  schools  in 
California,  for  example,  administrators  are 
not  allowed  to  use  intelligence  tests  to  de- 
termine gUtedness.  That  makes  the  defini- 
tion of  gifted  so  broad  that  in  some  schools, 
such  as  Columbus  Elementary  School  in 
Berkeley,  a  full  120  out  of  451  students  have 
been  identified  as  gifted. 
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The  issue  of  defining  intelligence  is  espe- 
cially tricky  for  preschoolers.  Educators  say 
that  IQ  tests  are  not  always  reliable  when 
administered  to  very  young  children.  While 
a  high  score  is  usually  s  sign  that  the  child 
is  pretty  smart,  a  low  score  can  l>e  meaning- 
less. The  child  may  have  been  scared  of  the 
person  administering  the  test  or  may  just 
have  t>een  having  a  liad  day.  As  a  result, 
many  schools  rely  on  a  variety  of  indicators 
of  abUity. 

So  how  do  you  tell  if  your  child  is  gifted? 
Many  teachers  who  work  with  gifted  chil- 
dren advise  parents  to  "trust  their  in- 
stincts." Although  some  mothers  and  fa- 
thers may  overestimate  their  youngsters' 
abilities.  James  Borland,  codirector  of  the 
Center  for  the  Study  and  Education  of  the 
Gifted  at  Columbia  University  Teachers 
College,  says  parents  are  usually  accurate 
t>ecause  they  kJiow  their  children  tietter 
than  anyone.  There  are  some  general  guide- 
lines, however.  Borland  says  that  children 
who  exhibit  exceptional  curiosity,  have  ex- 
tensive vocabularies  at  an  early  age  and  like 
to  play  with  ideas  prol>ably  could  benefit 
from  specialized  programs.  He  and  other 
educators  advise  checking  out  the  local 
public  schools  first  and  then  trying  private 
schools,  which  may  l>e  able  to  provide  more 
individual  attention. 

But  if  your  four-year-old  hasn't  yet 
taught  himself  calculus,  don't  despair.  Even 
Einstein  was  considered  backward  as  a  child. 
Only  his  mother  luiew  in  her  heart  that  he 
would  grow  up  to  be  a  "great  professor. " 
Now.  that's  relativity. 
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But  Mr.  Ackerman's  involvement  with  his 
community  exterxls  beyond  tfie  business 
spfiere.  He  is  tfie  cfiairman  of  tfie  board  of  tfie 
San  Fernando  Community  Hospital,  and  lias 
t>een  actively  Involved  twith  tfie  youth  of  his 
region.  He  is  or  fias  been  tfie  director  of  tfie 
San  Fernando  Valley  Girl  Scouts,  tfie  Boys 
(DIub.  and  tfie  Jaycees,  and  fias  tieen  signifi- 
cantly irwolved  with  ttie  United  Way  and  tfie 
YMCA. 

I  had  the  personal  pleasure  of  appointing 
Bruce  to  tfie  tioard  of  directors  of  Project 
Heavy,  a  program  which  strives  to  alleviate  ju- 
venile delinquency  and  gang  protiiems  in  the 
valley  by  provkling  youngsters  with  job  skills. 
Last  year  tfie  placement  rate  of  Project  Heavy 
was  an  amazing  85  percent.  Tfiis  project 
helps  young  people  fielp  themselves,  and 
Bruce's  work  with  youth  (jemonstrates  his 
commitment  to  tfie  future  of  fiis  community. 

It  is  my  distinct  pleasure  and  fionor  to  join 
with  my  colleagues  and  tfie  Greater  Van  Nuys 
Area  Chamt>er  of  Commerce  in  paying  tritxjte 
to  Bruce  D.  Ackerman.  an  outstanding  busi- 
ness leader  and  an  invaluat>le  resource  to  tfie 
community. 
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TRIBUTE  TO  BRUCE  D. 
ACKERMAN 


HON.  HOWARD  L  BERMAN 

or  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  19,  1987 

Mr.  BERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
pay  tribute  to  a  truly  outstanding  individual. 
Bruce  D.  Ackerman.  I  ask  my  colleagiies  to 
join  me  in  fionoring  tfiis  esteemed  memtier  of 
my  community.  Mr.  Ackerman  will  be  honcxed 
for  fiis  service  to  tfie  California  businesses  at 
a  tireakfast  in  Fetiruary,  celet>rating  the  close 
of  an  11 -year  affiliatk>n  with  the  Greater  Van 
Nuys  Area  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

After  an  extensive  education  in  organization 
management,  obtaining  t>oth  undergraduate 
and  graduate  degrees,  Bruce  t>egan  his  work 
with  various  cfiamt>ers  of  commerce.  He  has 
t>een  a  part  of  the  Brawley,  San  Fernando, 
and  Van  Nuys  Area  Chamtiers  of  Commerce, 
and  will  s(X>n  become  the  executive  vice 
preskjent  of  the  Pasadena  Chamt)er  of  (Com- 
merce— a  post  for  which  he  is  more  tfian 
qualified  and  one  in  which  I  wish  him  tfie 
greatest  success. 

Bruce  has  tieen  associated  with  virtually 
every  t)usiness  association  in  the  San  Fernan- 
do Valley,  as  well  as  Los  Angeles  devek>p- 
ment  corporations  and  California  associations 
of  cfiamtiers  of  commerce.  His  lengthy  asso- 
ciatk>n  with  such  a  range  of  business  organi- 
zatkins  makes  him  a  fine  representative  of 
California's  commerce,  and  I  am  pleased  to 
have  worked  with  him  on  various  projects  in 
my  district,  induding  our  struggle  to  keep 
open  tfie  General  Motors  plant  in  Van  Nuys. 


A  CONGRESSIONAL  SALUTE  TO 
BETTY  A.  EASTMAN  UPON  RE- 
CEIVING THE  GOLDEN  CITIZEN 
AWARD 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  19.  1987 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  February 
21,  1987,  the  Boys'  Clubs  of  Long  Beach  will 
honor  Betty  A.  Eastman  with  tfie  presentation 
of  tfie  Golden  (Citizen  Award.  It  is  indeed  an 
honor  for  me  to  pay  tribute  to  Betty  Eastman 
on  her  activities  to  enhance  the  Boys'  Clubs 
of  Long  Beach  and  the  community. 

Tfie  fundraising  expertise  of  Betty  Eastman 
has  led  to  raising  over  $1  million  to  tHiiki  a 
new  boys'  club  eastside  branch  dedkrated  to 
her  late  hustiand  Dean  Eastman.  Betty  and 
Dean's  family  contritHJted  S310,(XX}  toward 
tfie  new  building.  She  has  worked  tong  fiours 
raising  tfie  remainder  for  tier  "pet  project "  t>e- 
cause  she  finds  the  challenge  of  helping 
young  people  to  tie  most  rewarding. 

Betty  also  fias  t)een  involved  In  numerous 
other  worthwhile  programs.  Among  tier  other 
interests  are  the  Long  Beach  Opera,  tfie  Long 
Beach  Cancer  League,  and  the  Harvard  Medi- 
cal School's  third  century  fund;  of  whk:h  sfie 
received  a  nominatk>n  to  tfie  prestigkxjs  na- 
tionwkie  committee  of  40  to  plan  fundraising 
for  the  Harvard  Medk^al  School.  She  is  also 
involved  in  the  marketing  of  seminars  for 
wi(k>ws  and  promoting  Ida  Fisher's  book,  "A 
Widow's  Gukie  to  Life." 

Mr.  Speaker,  Betty  Eastman,  a  Long  Beach 
business  woman  and  philanthropist,  fias  been 
a  positive  force  in  our  community.  Tfie  suc- 
cess of  many  fundraising  activities  fiave  tieen 
due  to  the  efforts  of  Betty. 

My  wife,  Lee,  joins  me  in  commending  and 
congratulating  Betty  Eastman  on  this  special 
(xxask>n. 


HON.  HOWARD  WOLPE 

OP  mCRIGAII 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRKSniTATIVBS 

Thursday,  Februory  19. 1987 

Mr.  WOLPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  30  years  ago,  an 
obscure  sophomore  congressman  from  Wis- 
consin traveled  halfway  around  ttie  world  to 
Camtxxlia  to  see  wfiat  effect  American  aid 
was  fiaving  on  tfie  countryskle  there.  He  was 
not  pleased  with  what  he  found. 

The  crowning  jewel  of  the  [aid]  project. 

He  later  wrote, 

is  a  vast  and  lieautiful,  superbly  built  super- 
highway from  Pnompenh  to  the  sea. 

And  what  good  was  it  doing  for  Camtmdia's 
impoverisfied  peasants?  He  suggested  tfiat 
the  superhigfiway's  chief  vakje  for  tfiem  migfit 
tie  to  provkJe  "a  gravel  sfioukjer  for  marcfwig 
water  buffato  ak>ng." 

But  ttie  (Congressman  went  a  tiit  fartfier  into 
the  jungle,  wfiere  he  found  Americans  provid- 
ing a  very  different  sort  of  akl.  Four  young 
American  schoolteachers — a  tilack  man  from 
Chicago,  an  Italian  woman  from  Brooklyn,  and 
two  S(XJttiem  Baptists — were  quietly  traveling 
from  village  to  village,  setting  up  small  scfioots 
to  teach  reading  and  Mmting.  Tfiese  four 
teachers  were  creating  tfie  first  elementary 
school  system  Cambodia  had  ever  seen. 

The  reception  tin  the  villages]  was  simply 
heartwarming. 

The  Congressman  noted. 
People  thought  this  was  wonderful. 

When  he  returned  to  Washington,  fie  pon- 
dered flow  tfie  good  work  of  tfiese  four  teach- 
ers might  tie  cione  on  a  larger  scale,  and  he 
soon  crafted  a  proposal  for  a  Government 
program  to  send  similar  ycxjng  American  vol- 
unteers overseas.  Over  tfie  next  3  years,  he 
distilled  his  ideas  in  speeches,  articles,  and 
discusskjns  with  educators  and  social  service 
agencies.  Finally,  in  January  1960,  he  intro- 
duced a  bill  calling  for  a  study  of  wfietfier  a 
"Point  Four  Youth  C<xps"  shcxjkj  be  created. 

This  was  the  first  legislatxm  passed  t>y  Con- 
gress laying  the  groundwork  for  tfie  Peace 
(Corps,  one  of  the  greatest  su(x:esses  of 
American  foreign  policy  in  tfie  postwar  years. 

That  Wisconsin  Congressman— ttie  father  of 
the  Peace  (Corps— was  Henry  Reuss.  Henry 
celebrates  his  75th  tiirthday  on  Sunday,  so 
this  is  an  appropriate  time  to  recall  some  of 
wfiat  he  fias  accomplisfied. 

He  served  in  tfie  House  from  1955  through 
1982,  where  many  of  us  were  privileged  to 
knew  him  as  a  colleague  and  friend.  But  in 
fact  his  record  of  publk;  service  began  long 
tiefore  tfiat. 

Henry  is  of  a  generation  tfiat  came  to  poiifi- 
cal  maturity  in  the  1930's.  He  graduated  from 
Cornell  in  1933— Franklin  Roosevelt's  first 
year  in  offKse — and  from  Harvard  Law  Scfiool 
3  years  later.  One  of  tfie  tiest  legacies  of  tfie 
New  Deal  was  its  effect  on  Henry  and  many 
of  his  contem(X>raries.  Tfiey  were  instilled  in 
those  years  with  a  strong  sense  of  klealism, 
and  they  saw  firsthand  that  government  coukl 
tie  used  positively  to  improve  people's  lives 
and  alleviate  injustce. 
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Pertiaps  Henry  was  tiest  known  in  Congress 
as  an  aconomisL  hie  cttaired  both  ttie  Joint 
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Just  lieen  put  in  charge  of  what  was  to 
liecome  wartime  price  control.  Henry  Reuss. 
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PRODUCT    QUALITY    IS    A    KEY 
ELEMENT     IN     THE     NATIONS 
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desisned  to  Ixwat  \3&.  competitlveDeas  and 
oppoeed  "protectionist  leiialatloii." 
"Suooeai  intemationaUy  is  more  a  factor 
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Lucie  Carr  Annstrong  Jr..  Uvea  Ixitli  In  I 
Antonio  and  at  tier  ranch.  San  Rafael  de  la 
Particion,  45  miles  west  of  Amwtniac. 
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Hmy  oouU  Iww  raluRMd  from  taw  school 
to  cviy  on  ■  fHnly  frsdWon  and  Ivb  the  treiv 
qpd  M*  of  •  >•!—*■■  bwdnr.  Fortunately  for 
the  iwl  of  tM,  hs  (Mnt  hwMKl,  he  emberfced 
on  an  aakwrnlnary  career  of  public  service 
11  oontnim  to  thia  dy. 

Ha  biQan  R  aa  an  aaiiiianl  counsel  for  MH- 
waukaa  Coun^.  Bui  in  1941.  wtth  World  War 
H  imniinenC  he  came  to  Waahngton  to  wort( 
aa  an  aaaiatai*  general  counael  for  the  Office 
of  Price  AdmMalrafliorL  TTw  OPA  in  ttiose 
days  was  one  of  the  i»elo»t  places  in  Wash- 
ington. Hervy  wss  in  a  orde  that  mduded 
ecoTKimist  Jofn  Kenneth  Gakrarth;  David 
Ginaberg,  tstw  waa  to  become  one  of  the 
moet  faapectod  lawyera  in  WasNngton;  and 
HwoM  Leventhai.  lator  a  Federal  judge. 

Haray  enlarad  the  Army  during  World  War  II 
aa  a  pmato.  but  he  waa  commissioned  as  a 
aacortd  iautonartt  He  served  in  the  European 
thaatoa.  and  lator  said  of  ttwt  experience: 

I  decfclfd  I  was  goiiic  to  try  to  do  some- 
thJnc  to  wee  that  more  wars  didn't  happen- 
that  more  dgpreertoni  didn't  strike. 

Aflar  the  war,  he  waa  head  of  price  control 
for  the  Ainericarvooci^iied  zone  In  Germany. 
In  1948,  Henry  was  hired  as  deputy  counsel 
lor  me  niannaa  rian. 

Henry's  firat  three  forays  in  electoral  politics 
inauapicioua.  He  ran  for  mayor  of  Mil- 
in  1948,  attorney  general  of  Wiscon- 
sin in  1950,  and  tfie  Democratic  nomination 
tor  U.S.  Senator  in  1952.  He  lost  each  time.  In 
1953,  however,  tfw  voters  of  Milwaukee  had  a 
ctwnga  of  heart  and  elected  him  to  ttieir 
achool  board.  A  yeer  later,  ttwy  wisely  sent 
him  to  Congress,  wfiere  he  served  for  28 


One  of  the  most  striking  features  of  Henry's 
accompiatiments  as  a  lylember  of  Congress 
waa  tiMir  dworsity.  Laying  the  grourKiwork  for 
the  Peace  Corpa  wouM  have  been  enough  in 
ilaatf  to  justify  Henry's  place  in  the  history 
booka.  In  fact,  his  contrixjtion  was  far  more 
extonaive  than  tliat.  and  frequently  just  as  cre- 
ative. 

For  eKampte,  one  of  Henry's  great  interests 
haa  always  been  preservation  of  the  natural 
environnMnL  After  he  became  Chair  of  the 
CortsarvMton  and  Natural  Resources  Subcom- 
mittoe  in  1969,  he  redncovered  a  venerable 
oU  m  caied  the  1899  Refuse  Act  This  legis- 
lation had  gone  completely  unnotK»d  by  vlrtu- 
aiy  ewaiy  fwing  soul  fry  decades.  It  sUted  that 
polutorB  could  be  punished  for  discharging 
wasto  into  navigable  waterways  without  a 
penniL  Moreover,  private  c^izens  who  provid- 
ed evidenoe  toacirtg  toaconvictxm  under  the 
act  could  ooNect  half  the  firtes. 

Henry  recognited  the  Refuse  Act  as  a  mar- 
veloua  device  to  help  dean  up  navigable  wa- 
terways. One  pubicatnn  described  It  as  a  way 
that  "private  dlizana  can  turn  In  poOuters  for 
frn  and  protL"  Henry  personally  practKed 
wtwt  ha  proached.  ttien  contnbuted  the  re- 
worthy    environmental 


for  aeating  the 
toe  Age  Naional  Scienoe  Reaerve  In  Wiscon- 
sin,  an  area  that  irKkides  thousands  of  acres 
of  gfcmiiaiing  Wwa.  roNng  wooded  hiHs,  and 
craggy  rock  toimalkins.  Some  of  the  finest 
natural  worvtars  In  North  Amerna  are  pre- 
aaroad  thanks  to  Hanr/s  patience  and  tenaci- 
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Pertiaps  Henry  was  t>est  known  In  Congress 
as  an  economisL  He  ctiaired  both  ttte  Joint 
Economics  Committee  and  tfie  Banking, 
Housing,  arxl  Urt>an  Affairs  Committee.  Vne 
Almanac  of  Amerkan  Politics  once  noted  ttiat 
he  WBS  "one  of  the  leading  congressxxial  ex- 
perte  on  such  mysterious  matters  as  ttw  bal- 
arK»  of  payments,  the  goW  market,  and  ttie 
ups  arxj  downs  of  various  European  arKl 
Asian  currencies." 

Henry  never  served  on  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Comawttee,  but  no  one  In  ttie  house  was  more 
krKMtodgeabie  about  foreign  affairs  tfian 
Henry.  And  Itwre  certainly  was  no  more  ek>- 
quent  spokesman  for  a  prudent,  humane  for- 
eign poicy  ttian  he  has  been,  hienry  had  the 
good  sense  to  recognize  the  dangers  of 
United  States  involvement  in  Vietnam  \ong 
before  many  of  his  peers.  This  country  wouM 
have  saved  lives  and  treasure  If  It  had  listened 
to  Henry  arxi  others  ike  him. 

Henry's  dntrict  on  ttie  mrth  side  of  Milwau- 
kee Is  comptotely  urban.  Or>e  of  ttie  ways  he 
served  his  constituency — and,  for  ttiat  matter. 
urt>an  dwellers  general^ — was  t>y  creating  and 
ctiairing  a  Sutxommittee  on  the  City.  Urt)an 
polcy  became  one  of  his  strongest  areas  of 
expertise. 

A  few  weeks  after  he  retired,  an  article  In 
Natkm's  Cities  Weekly  described  some  of  his 
efforts  to  make  fiis  own  city  of  Milwaukee 
more  livatile.  He  was  advocating  a  250-mph 
levitation  train  tietween  Milwaukee  and  CtiKa- 
go — a  noiseless,  pollution-free,  energy-con- 
serving, comfortat)le  mode  of  travel  using 
technology  tested  In  West  Germany  since 
1968.  He  was  involved  In  histonc  preservatkxi, 
working  to  save  Milwaukee's  German-Ameri- 
can Academy.  And  he  was  helping  reconvert 
ttie  aO-year-oM  Blatz  Brewery  into  140  coop- 
erative apartments  for  middle-income  Milwau- 
keeans. 

Henry  is  an  honest  man,  but  he  has  a  seri- 
ous creditiility  gap  In  one  respect  He  told  his 
consituents  and  colleagues  a  few  years  ago 
that  he  woukf  be  retiring  after  ttie  1982  term. 
It  woukj  tiave  t>een  far  more  accurate  to  de- 
scrit}e  his  leaving  Congress  merely  as  a 
career  cfiange. 

These  days,  he  has  a  full  schedule  lecturing 
everywtiere  you  could  imagine,  writing,  and 
traveing.  He  also  serves  as  a  memt)er  of  the 
goveming  txiard  of  Common  Cause:  tfie  Com- 
mittee on  ttie  Constitutional  System,  a  tilue- 
ritibon  group  coctiaired  tiy  Nancy  Kasse- 
BAUM,  Douglas  DMkxi,  and  Lk}yd  Cutler  that  Is 
studying  the  Constitution  on  Its  200th  anniver- 
sary; ttie  Committee  on  Devekiping  American 
Capitalism,  wtiich  includes  ottier  eminent 
economists  such  as  James  Tot>in  of  Yale  and 
Paul  McCracken  of  ttie  University  of  Mntiigan, 
as  well  as  businesspeople  and  labor  leaders; 
and  tie  board  of  directors  of  his  bekived  Ice 
Age  Park  and  Trail  Foundation. 

Not  kxig  ago,  I  asked  Henry's  good  friend 
John  Kenneth  Galtvaith  to  comment  on  Ns 
friendstiip  with  Henry  and  on  Henry's  career. 
His  observatkxis  folknv: 

Henry  Reuss 
(By  John  Kenneth  Galbraith) 

Nothing  gives  me  more  pleasure  than  the 
chance  to  say  a  word  almut  Henry  Reuss. 

I  liBve  known  Henry  Reuss  and  called  him 
my  friend  for  a  full  forty-six  years.  Our  as- 
sociation began  in  the  spring  of  1941.  I  had 
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Just  l>een  put  in  charge  of  wtiat  was  to 
liecome  wartime  price  control.  Henry  Reuss. 
a  yoimg  lawyer  recently  commanded  to  this 
grim  duty,  was  my  associate,  guide,  and  con- 
adenee.  One  day  that  summer,  we  Jour- 
neyed together  to  California  to  put  a  ceiling 
on  the  price  of  oil.  In  our  youttiful  enthusi- 
asm, we  frose  the  prices  of  numerous  inde- 
pendent oil  producers  well  t>elow  their  costs. 
Our  action  was  not  well  received. 

This  experience  did,  however,  have  an  en- 
during effect  on  Reuss.  Ever  after,  he  l>e- 
lieved.  all  will  think  wisely,  that  economics 
is  more  iaaportant  in  human  affairs  than 
the  law  and  Is  Iwtter  designed  to  engage  the 
socially  superior  mind. 

Accordingly,  he  addressed  himself  to  this 
subject  over  a  lifetime  in  a  supremely  com- 
petent way.  After  wartime  service  he  passed 
into  the  Congress.  Few  memliers  of  that  dis- 
tinguished Ixidy  and  not  many  economists 
have  approached  the  dismal  science  with 
more  tolerance,  clear-headed  common  sense, 
or  greater  technical  proficiency.  He  will 
long  \x  rememliered.  and  deservedly  so.  for 
his  diligent,  effective,  and  always  publicly 
concerned  service  on  the  Banking  and  Joint 
Economic  Committees.  We  elect,  though  we 
do  not  always  realize  it,  some  very  talented 
people  to  our  national  legislature— better, 
no  doubt,  than  we  deserve.  Henry  Reuss 
powerfully  affirms  the  point. 

I  note  especially  that  those  concerned 
with  t>anklng  and  financial  matters,  not  ex- 
cluding the  archons  of  the  Federal  Reserve, 
use  their  superior  talents  at  mystification  as 
a  source  ef  power.  Here  are  matters  that 
laymen,  including  Congressmen,  carmot 
hope  to  understand.  Against  few  in  our  time 
was  this  strategy  less  successful  than  with 
Reuss.  Meeting  him.  the  great  financial 
minds,  as  with  some  slight  exaggeration 
they  are  often  called,  met  their  master.  And 
again  with  much  public  l>enef  it. 

With  all  else,  as  so  many  will  attest. 
Henry  Reuss  is  a  good  and  amusing  compan- 
ion, graced  with  a  good  sense  of  humor  and 
a  more  than  passing  admiration  of  the 
atisurd.  He  has  also  the  stalwart  character 
that  overcomes  adverse  personal  experience 
and  family  tragedy. 

Not  every  man  is  perfect.  I.  at  least,  can 
rejoice  in  Henry's  shortcomings.  Once  some 
ten  years  ago  or  more,  on  a  fine  winter 
weekend,  be  visited  my  wife  and  me  in  Swit- 
zerland. We  went  skiing  together  on  lovely 
sunny  slopes  over  deep,  glistening  snow. 
Henry,  it  developed,  was  a  worse  skier  than 
I.  Until  tlien  no  one  had  ever  thought  that 
possible.  That  too  enriched  our  friendship 
and  contributed  to  my  hitherto  unnoticed 
athletic  reputation. 

I  am  pleased  to  learn  that  the  txKly  Henry 
Reuss  graced  for  so  long  is  taking  a  few  min- 
utes from  its  somber  toil  to  celebrate  the 
seventy-filth  birthday  of  this  lovely  man. 
To  all  who  join  in  this  tribute,  my  thanlcs; 
to  Henry  Reuss  and  all  his  family,  my  most 
affectionate  regards. 

I  can  only  join  Dr.  Galbraith  In  sending 
Henry  Reuss  my  affectkinate  regards  and  my 
wisties  for  a  very  tiappy  75th  birttiday. 
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PRODUCT  QUALITY  IS  A  KEY 
ELEMENT  IN  THE  NATIONS 
WORLD  CX)MPETrnVENESS 


HON.  JAMES  J.  FLORIO 

OF  NEW  jaasrr 

IH  THX  HOUSE  OF  RCPRESEHTATTTCS 

Thursday,  Februarv  19,  1987 

Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  key  problem  Is 
our  Natnn's  ability  to  remain  competitive  In 
worW  markets  is  the  ability  of  Amerk»n  busi- 
nesses to  produce  and  market  quality  goods. 
Unless  «ve  as  a  natnn  are  atile  to  ensure  ttiat 
foreign  consumers  see  "Made  in  tfie  U.S.A." 
as  a  label  for  top  quality  goods,  we  wW  contirv 
ue  to  see  our  share  in  worW  markets  dRninish. 
Whether  ttie  hestancy  of  foreign  consumers  to 
buy  American  products  stems  from  genuine 
quality  shortfalls  or,  as  the  folkMving  study 
suggests,  "cultural  preferences."  we  must 
focus  our  energies  on  reversing  ttiis  danger- 
ous trend. 

A  newspaper  artKle  folknvs: 

[From  the  PhUadelptiia  (PA)  Inquirer, 

Feb.  6,  1987] 

Thadb  Sapped  by  Idea  U.S.  Goods  Iifpntioa. 

Group  Says 

(By  Tom  Raum) 

Washihctoh.— A  widespread  l)ellef  of  for- 
eign consumers  that  U.S.  products  are  infe- 
rior is  the  most  common  i>arrier  to  trade, 
not  quotas,  tariffs  or  sulxidies.  a  U.S.  busi- 
ness group  said  yesterday. 

The  American  Business  Conference  said 
that  a  survey  of  its  100  memliers  showed 
"cultural  preferences"  as  the  most  frequent- 
ly cited  hurdle  to  increasing  U.S.  sales 
abroad. 

"Locally  made  products  are  of  better  qual- 
ity than  American  ones,  that  is  the  percep- 
Uon— fairly  or  unfairly."  William  Lilley. 
president  of  the  organization,  said. 

The  conference,  made  up  of  midsize  high- 
growth  companies,  said  that  bias  against 
UJS.  goods  makes  it  especially  hard  to  com- 
pete in  Japan. 

Members  listed  Japan,  followed  by  West 
Germany  and  Korea,  as  the  most  difficult 
countries  in  which  to  market  American 
products. 

"Unless  American  business  as  a  whole 
makes  the  necessary  investment  in  quality, 
service,  innovation  and  strategic  marketing, 
it  will  never  l>ecome  fully  competitive  in 
Japan."  said  the  group's  report. 

The  label  'Made  in  the  U.S.A."  has 
l>ecome  "a  question  mark  of  craftsman- 
ship," Arthur  Levitt,  chairman  of  the  con- 
ference and  president  of  the  American 
Stock  Exchange,  told  a  news  conference. 

He  cited  high  lalwr  costs  in  the  United 
States  and  "sloppy"  workmanship  as  factors 
contributing  to  this  perception. 

The  group's  officials  said  they  were  not 
suggesting  that  U.S.  products  were  inferior, 
only  that  this  was  the  perception  in  many 
overseas  markets. 

Asked  alMut  criticism  by  Deputy  Treasury 
Secretary  Richard  Darman  that  lax  man- 
agement and  corporate  laziness  were  major 
reasons  for  the  loss  of  U.S.  competitiveness. 
Levitt  said: 

"Sure,  there  are  some  compaiUes  that  are 
bureaucratic  and  even  flabby.  But  that's  not 
business  as  a  whole.  Darman's  generalisa- 
tion was  Just  that— a  generalization." 

Conference  officialB  said  they  generally 
supported  measures  outlined  by  President 
Reagan  in  tiis  8Ute  of  the  Union  address 
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desitned  to  Ixwat  U.S.  competitiveness  and 
opposed  "protectionist  legialation." 

"Success  internationally  is  more  a  factor 
of  management  than  of  protectionist  legisla- 
tion." Levitt  said.  "Trade  liarrieri  do  exist, 
but  many  are  cultural  and  cannot  be  re- 
versed by  goveriunent  action." 

Despite  these  problems,  Levitt  said  the 
survey  showed  ttiat  between  1980  and  1985. 
international  sales  by  member  companies 
showed  an  annual  growth  rate  of  27  per- 
cent. 

"The  first  thing  the  U.S.  government 
should  do  is  to  avoid  protectionism."  said 
Lilley.  "Our  companies,  expanding  fast 
abroad,  are  afraid  that  any  kind  of  trade  re- 
taliation would  take  them  hostage.  It  is  our 
companies  that  are  going  to  be  retaliated 
against. 

To  lielong  to  the  American  Business  Con- 
ference, a  company  must  have  annual  reve- 
nues iKtween  $25  million  and  $2  billion. 
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THE  ARMSTRONGS  OP  TEXAS 


HON.  HENRY  B.  GONZALEZ 

op  TEXAS 
IM  THX  HOT7SE  OP  RXPRSSmTATIVES 

TTiursday,  February  19,  1987 
Mr.  GONZAI.EZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  southwest 
United  States,  with  particular  reference  to 
souttiwest  Texas  land  of  my  birth  and  growth 
great  family  names  have  been  inextricably 
ktentified  with  the  land.  Fainiy  names  that  re- 
flect many  natkxial  origins:  Spanish,  German- 
ic, Scandinavian,  Lebanese,  and  English. 

Armstrong  is  one  such  historical  and  distin- 
guished family  name.  San  Aniorao,  TX,  In  ttie 
upper  reaches  of  ttie  Southwest  specially  ttie 
site  of  my  birth  on  May  3,  1916  at  217  Upson 
SL  (Upson  being  anottwr  such  famiy  name), 
delivered  at  home  by  one  Or.  Heray  OgHvie. 
M.D.  (another  Scotch  surname,  equaly  promi- 
nent) was  ttie  point  of  origin  of  many  of  the 
family  who  later  became  active  citizens  of 
ottier  counties,  but  always  maintained  a  sort 
of  dual  citizenship.  Last  week,  on  Saturday  14, 
1987  one  of  ttie  most  nobto  and  distinguished 
descendant  of  ttiis  Armstrong  (ttiough  her 
maiden  name  was  Tobin,  one  more  distirv 
guistied  and  notable  family  name)  passed  on 
at  ttie  age  of  91. 

I  wish  to  place  into  ttie  Record  at  ttiis  point 
ttie  otiituary  announcement  appearing  In  ttie 
San  Antonn  Express  Monday,  Fetxuary  16, 
1987,  for  a  succinct  though  quite  ttiorough 
historical  background: 
[From  the  San  Antonio  Elxprcss.  Feb.  16. 
1987] 
Armsthong  Family  Traced  to  Alamo 
KufcsviLLL— Lucie     Tobin     Carr     Arm- 
strong. 91,  was  the  great  granddaughter  of 
Jotin  William  Smith,  the  last  messenger  to 
leave  the  Alamo  before  the  March  1836  mas- 
sacre. 

Smith  later  liecame  the  first  mayor  of  San 
Antonio. 

Armstrong  was  the  widow  of  a  South 
Texas  pioneer,  Ctiarles  Mitchell  Armstrong, 
who  she  married  Jan.  25.  1917,  in  St.  Mark's 
Episcopal  Church.  The  marriage  merged 
the  Tobin  family  with  the  South  Texas 
Armstrong  pioneers.  He  managed  the  Arm- 
strong Ranch  family  operation  from  1930 
until  his  death  Sept.  13,  1941,  in  an  automo- 
bile accident  at  the  age  of  54. 

She  died  Saturday  at  the  home  of  a  son. 
Jotin   Barkley   Armstrong.    Her   daughter. 


Lucie  Carr  Armstrong  Jr..  lives  lioUi  to  I 
Antonio  and  at  tier  ranch.  San  Rafael  de  la 
Particion,  45  miles  west  of  Annstraoc. 

Another  son.  Tobin  Armstraoc  manaces 
the  Armstrong  Ranch. 

She  was  the  daughter  of  the  late  James 
M.  Carr  and  Ella  Bell  Tobin  who  were  mar- 
ried in  San  Antonio  in  1987. 

"Wherever  mother  was  there  was  laugti- 
ter.  competition  and  probably  a  few  plants," 
said  her  daughter.  "She  could  take  that  old 
desseri.  put  some  wildflowers  on  the  table 
and  make  It  ctiarming." 

Armstrong  was  deacril>ed  in  the  San  Anto- 
nio Express  when  she  was  a  San  Antonio 
debutante  as  "one  of  the  most  popular  girts 
to  come  out."  She  also  participated  In  the 
Order  of  the  Alamo's  Fiesta  Coronation  to 
the  1915  Court  of  Romance. 

"During  her  debut  year,  she  taught  danc- 
ing to  young  people  at  the  St.  Anthony 
Hotel. "  said  her  daughter.  "Many  learned 
their  first  waltz  from  her.  She  was  also  very 
proud  of  the  music  medal  she  was  awarded 
when  she  graduated  from  St.  Mary's  HalL 
My  mother  had  a  lovely  singing  voice. 

"In  1917  she  moved  to  the  ranch  whea 
F>ancho  Villa  was  still  raiding  that  area." 
she  said.  "Mother  went  from  lieing  a  popu- 
lar city  girl  to  t>eing  a  quick  shot  and  ready 
to  defend  the  ranch." 

After  her  husliand's  death  in  1941,  she 
and  her  daughter  moved  Iwck  to  San  Anto- 
nio where  the  elder  Lucie  continued  as  an 
avid  sports  woman,  excelling  in  shooting, 
horselnck  riding,  tennis  and  golf. 

"Mother  was  proliably  proudest  of  her 
prowess  as  a  golfer."  her  daughter  said. 
"She  was  a  great  competitor  and  played 
winning  golf  flights  up  to  her  83rd  year." 

Although  in  failing  health  in  recent  yean, 
Armstrong  walked  her  Alamo  Heights 
neighborhood  through  her  90th  year. 

Rememt>ered  as  a  blonde  lieauty.  she  was 
iuiown  as  a  woman  of  wit,  and  as  a  grand 
hostess. 

"Mother  always  used  to  tell  me:  'Brighten 
the  comer  where  you  live.'  And  she  did  Just 
that. 

"I  think  I  am  most  proud  of  her  ability  to 
bring  an  ambiance  of  charm,  gaiety  and 
happiness  wherever  she  went."  said  her 
daughter. 

Other  survivers  include  eight  grandchil- 
dren; and  nine  great-grandchildren. 

A  graveside  service  will  t>e  held  in  San  An- 
tonio for  the  immediate  family  Friday  at 
City  CemeUry  No.  1  in  the  Tobin  Family 
plot. 


SPRING  BREAK  REUNION 


HON.  UWRENCE  J.  SMITH 

op  PLOsntA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RXPRESEHTATIVB 

Thursday.  February  19,  1987 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Ftorida  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
Congressman  from  Fkxida's  16th  District,  rap- 
resenting  a  large  portion  of  Broward  County,  I 
am  proud  to  serve  as  one  of  ttie  twnorary 
hosts  for  the  1987  Spring  Break  Reunion, 
wtiich  will  begin  Memorial  Day  weekend  1967, 
May  22-25. 

Ttiis  event  wnll  usher  in  a  monttik>ng  ex- 
travaganza In  the  Greater  Fort  Lauderdale 
area,  including  the  cities  of  Davie,  Hollywood, 
Miramar,  Dania,  Sunrise,  and  Ptantotion. 

In  ttie  minds  of  most  Americana,  ttie 
Broward  County  area  has  become  synony- 
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mous  wMh  Sfsfng  break  ttianks  to  popular 
movias  and  raoonla.  Singer  Frankie  Avaton 
mm  a  kay  Rgura  in  xisuaiiliig  this  year's  reurv 
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society.  Title  I  of  the  Trade,  Employment, 
and  Productivity  Act  of  1987  includes: 
A.  Education  Consolidation  and  Improve- 


I  February  19.  1987 

To  help  achieve  these  objectives,  the 
Trade,  ^itployment,  and  Productivity  Act 
of  1987  authorizes  appropriations  for  the 
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manufacturers  to  develop  and  nuu-ket  new 
and  innovative  products.  This  title  will: 
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l>efore  the  license  is  deemed  issued,  unless 
the  license  is  denied  l>efore  then  l>ecause  of 
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ambiguities  in  the  Foreign  Corrupt  Prsc- 
tices  Act  (PCPA).  Specific  reforms  include: 
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inow  wNh  iprinQ  boMk  thanks  to  populw 
i«Mm  and  manto.  Singar  Frankie  Avaton 
«••  a  k«y  Hgun  in  xiauaMiliig  this  year's  reun- 
ion, and  •»  Dnwcd  County  Tourist  Devetop- 
manl  Oounci  and  its  oommittaes  were  instni- 
fiMfMal  in  making  it  a  reality. 

TTia  foiv  Ihama  aieakanda  wiN  roU  tMck  the 
dock  fof  Iha  1  inHon  pkjs  citizens  of  BroMrard 
County  aa  wal  as  the  more  Ittan  150,000  vist- 
tm  who  are  axpectsd  to  descend  upon  the 
area.  Singing  stars  of  the  19S0's  and  1960's 
wfl  haadbta  the  event. 

Spring  Braak  Reunion.  ««t«ch  wiH  air  in  a  na- 
tional lalwtiaion  special,  has  already  received 
medto  atlentfan  on  ttw  TV  program  "Entertairv 
mam  TonigM,"  and  on  the  front  page  of  USA 
Today.  In  addtion,  radto  stations  from  around 
the  Nation  plan  to  be  part  of  the  action. 

Spring  Break  Reuraon  will  highlight  the 
many  attractions  and  activilies  offered  in 
Broward  County,  FL 


PACT  SHEET— TRADE,  EaiPLOY- 
MENT,  AND  PRODUCTIVITY 
ACT  OP  1987 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

OP  Rxmois 

nf  THK  HO0SS  or  RKPRZSENTATIVES 

Thunday.  February  19,  1987 

Mr.  MICHEL  Mr.  Speaker.  I  woukJ  Uke  to 
inaart  in  the  Congressionai.  Record  at  this 
point  a  fact  sheet  which  describes  the  Presi- 
dent's trade  and  competitiveness  legislation 
wNch  we  today  introduced  in  bin  form: 
Trk  Tmob,  Employmznt.  and  Productivity 
Act  op  1987 
pactshxet 

In  his  sixth  State  of  the  Union  address. 
the  President  established  a  national  goal  of 
ensurinc  American  competitive  preeminence 
into  the  21st  Century.  "It  is  now  time."  the 
President  said,  "to  determine  that  we 
ihould  enter  the  next  century  having 
achieved  a  level  of  excellence  unsurpassed 
in  history." 

The  Trade.  Employment,  and  Productivity 
Act  of  1987  is  the  legislative  centerpiece  of 
the  President's  competitiveness  initiative. 
With  the  President's  FY  1988  budget  pro- 
posal and  other  proposals,  this  omnibus  leg- 
islative package  constitutes  a  six-part  pro- 
gram aimed  at: 

1.  Increasing  investment  in  human  and  in- 
teUectual  capital: 

2.  Promoting  the  development  of  science 
and  technolocy: 

3.  Better  protecting  intellectual  property: 

4.  Enacting  essential  legal  and  regulatory 
reforms: 

5.  Shaping  the  international  economic  en- 
yironment:  and 

6.  Eliminating  the  budget  deficit. 

The  Trade.  Employment,  and  Productivity 
Act  of  1987  contains  five  titles  that  fulfill 
the  Federal  government's  responsibility  to 
do  everything  poasiltle  to  promote  America's 
ability  to  compete. 

TITLE  I— INVESTMENT  IN  HUMAN  AND 
INTELLECTUAL  CAPITAL  ACT  OP  1987 
The  President  lielieves  that  to  achieve 
competitive  preeminence,  our  society  must 
pursue  excellence  in  education.  We  must 
also  help  dislocated  workers  adapt  to 
chances  in  our  economy  and  provide  eco- 
ncmlcally  disadvantaged  youth  the  opportu- 
nitjr  to  become  productive  memt>ers  of  our 
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society.  Title  I  of  the  Trade,  Employment, 
and  Productivity  Act  of  1987  includes: 

A.  Education  Consolidation  and  Improve- 
meat  Amendments  Act  of  1987.  Reauthor- 
izes Chapters  1  and  2  of  the  Education  Con- 
solidation and  Improvement  Act  (ECIA)  to 
target  resources  on  the  neediest  schools  and 
youngsters:  foster  greater  Innovation,  ex- 
perfenentation  and  parental  choice;  build  ac- 
countability into  the  program:  and  provide 
incentives  and  rewards  for  success. 

B.  Bilingual  Educalion  Act  Amendinents 
of  1987.  Reforms  Federal  bilingual  educa- 
tion grants  to  give  school  districts  greater 
flexibility  in  designing  and  operating  pro- 
graans  that  address  the  particular  education 
needs  of  their  limited  English  proficient  stu- 
dents. 

C.  Worker  Readjustment  Act.  Authorizes 
a  new,  $980  milion  worker  adjustment  pro- 
gram that  will: 

Help  an  estimated  700,000  additional  dislo- 
cated workers  each  year  (almost  triple  the 
number  served  under  existing  programs). 
The  program  will  cover  all  dislocated  work- 
ers, including  farmers,  not  Just  those  de- 
monstrably affected  by  imports: 

Offer  counseling,  job  search  assistance, 
basic  education  and  Job  skill  training: 

Provide  training  and  adjustment  opportu- 
nities to  workers  early— long  betore  they  ex- 
haust unemployment  t>enef  its;  and 

Replace  the  Trade  Adjustment  Assistance 
and  Job  Training  Partnership  Act  Title  III 
programs. 

D.  AFDC  and  Summer  Youth  Employ- 
ment and  Training  Amendments  of  1987. 
Creates  an  $800  million  program  under  the 
Job  Training  Partnership  Act  (JTPA)  in- 
tended to  help  economically  disadvantaged 
youth  become  productive  adults,  open  to 
the  opportunities  that  America  provides  and 
returning  to  society  the  talents  that  are 
critfcally  needed.  The  program  will  give 
communities  the  option  of  using  JTPA 
funds  now  provided  for  summer  jobs  for  re- 
medial education  and  skills  training  for 
young  people  receiving  assistance  under  the 
Aid  to  famnilies  with  Dependent  Children 
<AFT3C)  program. 

E.  Greater  Opportunities  Through  work 
Programs  Act  of  1987.  Establishes  a  new  em- 
ployment and  training  effort  under  the 
AIT>C  program:  Greater  OpF>ortunities 
through  Work  (GROW).  The  purpose  of 
this  new  program  is  to  encourage  young 
teenage  parents  and  children  receiving 
AFDC  who  lack  a  high  school  education  to 
stay  in  or  return  to  school.  Older  AFDC  re- 
cipients will  participate  in  a  variety  of  em- 
ployment and  training  activities,  including 
remedial  education,  determined  by  each 
state. 

P.  Employment  Security  Administrative 
Financing  Act  of  1987,  and 

G.  Employment  Services  Act  of  1987.  Give 
States  greater  flexibility  in  developing  com- 
prehensive approaches  to  the  problems  of 
the  unemployed  by  decentralizing  author- 
ity, financing,  and  responsibility  for  admin- 
istering the  Unemployment  Insurance  and 
Employment  Service  programs. 

TITLE  II— NATIONAL  SCIENCE 
FOUNDATION  AUTHORIZATION  ACT 
Advancing  science  and  technology  is  fun- 
damental to  U.S.  competitiveness.  Federal 
policies  must  serve  three  broad  objectives: 

Generating  new  knowledge  in  advanced 
technologies; 

Swiftly  transferring  new  technologies  to 
the  marketplace;  and 

Expanding  the  Nation's  talent  base  in  the 
sciences  and  technologies. 
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To  help  achieve  these  objectives,  the 
Trade,  ^iployment.  and  Productivity  Act 
of  1987  authorizes  appropriations  for  the 
National  Science  Foundation,  doubling  the 
budgetary  commitment  to  its  programs  over 
a  five-year  period. 

TITLE  III— OMNIBUS  INTELLECTUAL 
PROPERTY  RIGHTS  IMPROVEMENT 
ACT  OP  1987 

The  President  believes  it  is  vital  to  ensure 
that  we  provide  adequate  protection,  both 
domestically  and  internationally,  to  those 
who  create  new  ideas  and  invent  new  prod- 
ucts and  services.  Title  III  of  the  Trade.  Em- 
ployment, and  Productivity  Act  of  1987  in- 
cludes the  following  provisions: 

A.  Intellectual  Property  Reform  Act  of 
1987.  Statutory  changes  to: 

Encoumge  licensing  of  patented  technolo- 
gy by  limiting  the  "patent  misuse  doctrine" 
to  actual  anticompetitive  conduct; 

Increa^  protection  for  products  resulting 
from  patented  processes  to  the  same  level  as 
that  accorded  such  products  by  our  major 
trading  partners; 

Provide  a  more  flexible  standard  of  review 
under  the  antitrust  laws  for  intellectual 
property  licensing  arrangements  and  elimi- 
nate treble  damage  recovery  for  anticom- 
petitive licensing  arrangements; 

Restora  the  bargaining  power  of  parties 
contracting  to  license  technology  by  codify- 
ing and  darifying  the  Supreme  Court  hold- 
ing in  Lear  v.  Adkins; 

Restore  the  term  of  patents  covering  agri- 
cultural chemical  products  and  animal 
drugs  up  to  a  maximum  of  five  years  to 
compensate  for  the  period  of  a  patent  term 
lost  due  to  mandatory  Federal  premarketing 
regulatory  review  and  testing:  and 

Reduce  the  cost  of  defending  patent 
rights  by:  (1)  awarding  attorney  fees  to  the 
winning  party  in  cases  of  frivolous  actions 
or  willful  infringement:  and  (2)  requiring 
challenges  to  patent  validity  based  on  publi- 
cations to  be  considered  first  in  an  adminis- 
trative proceeding  before  going  to  court 
unless  to  do  so  would  not  be  in  the  public  in- 
terest. 

B.  Freedom  of  Information  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1987.  Broadens  the  statutory  defi- 
nition of  trade  secrets  and  confidential  com- 
mercial information  under  the  Freedom  of 
Information  Act  (POIA)  to  permit  agencies 
to  withheld  information  if  disclosure  would 
be  harmfkil  to  agency  programs  or  commer- 
cial interests.  Also  provides  a  new  exemp- 
tion from  the  FOIA  for  technical  data  that 
may  not  be  exported  outside  the  United 
States  without  approval. 

C.  Regulation  of  Commerce  in  digital 
Audio  Recording  Devices  Act  of  1987.  Pro- 
vides a  technological  solution  to  the  poten- 
tial problem  of  unauthorized  copying  of 
copyrighted  material  on  digital  audio  tape 
recorders  Requires  that  digital  audio  re- 
cording devices  include  decoder  technology 
that  would  prohibit  recording  of  copyright- 
ed digital  tapes  that  are  coded  with  an  in- 
audible signal. 

TITLE  IV— LEGAL  AND  REGULATORY 
REFORMS  ACT  OF  1987 

Outmoded  rules  and  regulations  and  self- 
imposed  disincentives  place  America  at  a 
disadvantage  in  the  world  marketplace.  The 
Trade.  Qnployment.  and  Productivity  Act 
of  1987  iScludes  a  number  of  proposed  legal 
and  regxdatory  reforms  to  eliminate  these 
obstacles  to  competitiveness. 

A.  Product  Liability  Reform  Act  of  1987. 
Reduces  the  costly  product  liability  insur- 
ance splr&l  that  increases  the  costs  of  U.S. 
products  and  undermines  the  ability  of  VS. 
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manufacturers  to  develop  and  market  new 
and  innovative  products.  This  title  will: 

Retain  a  fault-based  standard  of  liability: 

Eliminate  joint  and  several  liability  except 
in  cases  where  defendants  have  acted  in 
concert: 

Limit  compensation  for  noneconomic  dam- 
ages to  a  fair  and  reasonable  amount; 

Provide  for  periodic,  instead  of  lump  sum. 
payments  of  damages  for  future  medical 
care  or  lost  income: 

Reduce  awards  in  cases  where  a  plaintiff 
also  is  compensated  by  other  sources,  such 
as  government  benefits: 

Reduce  transaction  costs  by  limiting  attor- 
ney's contingent  fees  to  reasonable  amounts 
on  a  sliding  scale:  and 

Encourage  litigants  to  resolve  more  cases 
out  of  court. 

B.  Antitrust  Amendments  of  1987.  These 
comprehensive  changes  are  aimed  at  en- 
hancing the  vigor  of  American  businesses, 
while  continuing  to  protect  consumers  and 
firms  from  monopolies,  cartels,  and  price 
fixing.  These  proposals  include: 

Amending  Section  7  of  the  Clayton  Act  to 
distinguish  more  clearly  between  pro-com- 
petitive mergers  and  mergers  that  would 
create  a  significant  probability  of  increased 
prices  to  consumers; 

Limiting  private  and  government  antitrust 
actions  to  actual  (rather  than  treble)  dam- 
ages, except  for  damages  caused  by  over- 
charges or  underpayments; 

Removing  unwarranted  and  cumbersome 
restrictions  on  interlocking  directorates; 

Clarifying  the  application  of  U.S.  anti- 
trust laws  in  private  cases  involving  intema- 
'  <onal  trade;  and 

Requiring  that  any  antitrust  claims  re- 
maining against  other  defendants  after  a 
partial  settlement  in  a  case  be  appropriately 
reduced. 

C.  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
Sunset  Act  of  1987.  Eliminates  economic 
regulation  of  surface  transportation  indus- 
tries (other  than  railroads)  and  terminates 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  on 
October  1.  1987. 

D.  Oil  Pipeline  Regulatory  Reform  Act  of 
1987.  Repeals  federal  rate  regulation  of 
those  oil  pipelines  that  operate  in  a  com- 
petitive market. 

E.  Natural  Gas  Policy  Act  Amendment  of 
1987.  Provides  access  to  natural  gas  trans- 
portation systems,  deregulates  natural  gas 
wellhead  prices,  and  repeals  natural  gas 
demand  restraint  provisions  of  the  Fuel  Use 
Act. 

F.  Motor  Vehicle  Information  and  Cost 
Savings  Act  of  1987.  Repeals  corporate  aver- 
age fuel  economy  standards  established  for 
automobiles  that  place  American  automo- 
bile manufacturers  at  a  competitive  disad- 
vantage and  produce  economic  distortions. 

G.  Export  Administration  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1987. 

Provides  authority  to  establish  licenses 
for  multiple  exports  to  China,  making  U.S. 
exports  to  China  more  competitive; 

Clarifies  authority  to  curtail  sales  in  the 
U.S.  of  items  controlled  for  national  securi- 
ty purposes  to  commercial  entities  that  are 
owned  by  certain  countries; 

Establishes  a  deadline  of  120  days  to  com- 
plete foreign  availability  assessments,  and  a 
grace  period  for  consultation  prior  to  decon- 
trol; 

Provides  a  presumption  of  license  approv- 
al to  a  free  world  country  for  a  product  con- 
trolled for  national  security  purposes,  if  the 
product  is  available  to  the  country  without 
effective  restriction.  USG  has  20  days  to 
review  (with  a  15-day  extension  possible) 
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before  the  license  is  deemed  issued,  unless 
the  license  is  denied  l>efore  then  because  of 
an  uiukcceptable  risk  of  diversion: 

Establishes  U.S.  objectives  for  negotia- 
tions with  COCOM  governments  including 
removal  of  items  from  the  International 
Control  List  (ICL)  where  controls  are  inef- 
fective or  unnecessary: 

Authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to 
bar  persons  (and  their  affiliates)  who  have 
l>een  convicted  of  violating  export  control 
laws  from  receiving  export  licenses;  and 

Permits  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to 
deny  export  privileges  for  180-day  pericxis  in 
order  to  prevent  an  imminent  violation  or 
where  necessary  to  facilitate  enforcement  of 
the  Export  Administration  Act  (EAA). 

H.  Financial  Services  Regulatory  Efficien- 
cy Act  of  1987.  Implements  the  recommen- 
dations of  Vice  President  Bush's  Task  Force 
on  the  Regulation  of  Financial  Services,  by 
thoroughly  restructuring  the  Federal  finan- 
cial services  regulatory  framework  through 
the  creation  of  a  new  Federal  Banking 
Agency  and  other  major  reforms. 

TITLE  V-INTERNATIONAL  ECONOMIC 

ENVIRONMENT   IMPROVEMENT  ACT 

OP  1987 

Government  can  play  a  key  role  in  en- 
hancing the  Nation's  competitiveness  by 
shaping  the  international  economic  environ- 
ment in  which  American  knowledge,  talent 
and  entrepreneurship  can  flourish. 

A.  Trade  Competitiveness  Act  of  1987. 

Provides  negotiating  authority  for  the 
Uruguay  Round  of  trade  negotiations  with 
substantially  expanded  requirements  for 
consultation  with  the  Congress  and  the  pri- 
vate sector; 

Strengthens  the  antidumping  law  by  cre- 
ating a  new.  predictable  pricing  remedy  to 
cover  products  from  non-market  economics 
and  tightening  the  antidumping  and  coun- 
tervailing duty  laws  through  new  anti-cir- 
cumvention provisions  to  prevent  evasion  of 
duties. 

Tightens  Section  301  of  the  Trade  Act  of 
1974  (relating  to  unfair  trade  practices)  by 
establishing  a  24-month  deadline  on  dispute 
settlement  cases  and  requiring  coordination 
with  Congress  through  reports  on  the  com- 
mercial effects  of  Section  301  cases: 

E^stabllshes  reciprocal  access  to  foreign 
markets  as  an  additional  factor  for  consider- 
ation in  Section  301  cases; 

Amends  Section  201  of  the  Trade  Act  of 
1974  (relating  to  relief  from  injury  caused 
by  imports)  to:  provide  expedited  relief  for 
perishable  agricultural  products;  create  ad- 
ditional options  for  relief,  including  multi- 
lateral negotiations  and  regulatory  reform; 
and  clarify  that  relief  can  be  granted  during 
a  recession; 

Makes  International  Trade  Commission 
proceedings  under  Section  337  of  the  Tariff 
Act  of  1930  (relating  to  certain  unfair  trade 
practices)  more  effective  by  eliminating  the 
current  requirement  to  prove  injury  to  a  do- 
mestic industry  when  intellectual  property 
infringement  is  involved; 

Improves  the  Export  Trading  Company 
Act  and  establishes  an  export  promotion 
data  system;  and 

Amends  Customs  user  fees  for  cargo  proc- 
essing operations  to  reflect  more  afccurately 
the  costs  fo  providing  Customs  services  and 
to  extend  these  fees  beyond  the  scheduled 
expiration  date. 

B.  Business  Practices  and  Records  Act  of 
1987.  While  ensuring  that  bril>ery  to  gain 
foreign  sales  is  deterred  through  criminal 
sanctions,  the  proposed  statutory  changes 
will  eliminate  the  uncertainties  and  clarify 
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ambiguities  in  the  Foreign  Corrupt  Prac- 
tices Act  (PCPA).  Specific  reforms  bidude: 

Replacing  the  "reason  to  know"  standaid 
with  a  more  objective  standard,  such  as  "di- 
rects" or  authorizes": 

Specifying  what  types  of  paymente  should 
be  exempt  from  the  Act;  and 

Clarifying  required  bookkeeping  under 
the  FCPA. 

PRIVATE  PENSIOR  PUKOIHC 

Separate  from  the  Trade.  Employment, 
and  Productivity  Act  of  1987.  the  President 
is  proposing  legislative  action  to  increase  se- 
curity for  workers  in  their  privately  provid- 
ed pensions  by  allowing  employers  to  with- 
draw excess  assets  from  pension  plans  with- 
out having  to  terminate  them,  and  by  re- 
quiring improved  employer  funding  of  un- 
derfunded pension  plans. 

CONCLDSIOHS 

The  Trade,  Employment,  and  Productivity 
Act  of  1987  fulfills  the  Federal  role  in  pro- 
moting American  competitiveness.  All 
Americans,  however,  must  share  responsibil- 
ities for  promoting  our  ability  to  compete. 

Business  must  work  more  efficiently,  set- 
ting high  standards  of  quality;  streamlining 
operations;  discarding  outmoded  systems 
and  management  styles;  adapting  to  change 
and  building  on  the  American  entrepreneur- 
ial tradition. 

Workers  must  be  enabled  to  reach  their 
potential  by  taking  advantage  of  new  tech- 
nologies: investing  in  education,  training 
and  skill  improvement:  and  taking  pride  of 
their  work. 

Families,  supported  by  State  and  local 
governments,  have  the  greatest  responsibil- 
ity of  all— creating  an  edu(»tional  environ- 
mental that  can  make  our  young  people  pro- 
ductive citizens,  able  to  achieve  the  best, 
both  spiritually  and  materially.  We  must 
strive  for  excellence  in  education. 

As  the  President  said  in  his  State  of  the 
Union  address:  "...  [W)e  must  act  as  indi- 
viduals in  a  quest  for  excellence  that  will 
not  be  measured  by  new  proposals  or  bil- 
lions in  new  funding.  Rather,  it  involves  an 
expenditure  of  American  spirit  and  just 
plain  American  grit." 


THE  BOOM:  COMING  OR  GOING? 


HON.  RALPH  REGUU 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  19.  1987 

Mr  REGULA  Mr  Speaker,  the  future  does 
indeed  lie  in  our  hands,  and  this  week's  edito- 
rial by  David  Gergen  in  U.S.  News  &  World 
Report  bnngs  this  lesson  home  I  am  provid- 
ing his  piece  for  inclusion  In  the  Record,  and 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  read  it  carefully.  The 
United  States  is  the  most  prosperous  nation 
on  the  Earth,  and  only  with  responsible  lead- 
ership in  CkMigress,  can  we  provide  f(x  a  con- 
tinued successful  future.  Let  us  meet  the  chal- 
lenge! 

The  article  follows: 

The  Boom:  Coming  or  Going? 
(By  David  R.  Gergen) 

Herman  Kahn  would  have  loved  it. 

Five  years  ago,  he  wrote  a  controversial 
book  atMut  the  future  of  America.  At  the 
time,  a  severe  recession  was  battering  the 
nation,  interest  rates  were  running  in 
double  digits,  morale  was  low  and  the  Soviet 
empire  was  still  digesting  its  ill-gotten  gains 
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ees   have  always  objected.   Several   States 
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ty  Council  on  the  occasnn  of  its  19th  instaHa- 
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of  the  IfTSi.  Fljrtaic  in  the  face  of  oonven- 
Ouml  wfidom.  Kalin  IiMlsted  that  the 
Unltod  States  warn  oo  the  verge  of  an  eco- 
namle.  poUtteal  and  taiteniational  boom.  Re- 
vttallBtioa  was  "a  near  certainty." 

Tlw  erttlei  would  bear  none  of  it— and  not 
kmc  afterward  Kahn  died,  leavinc  his  col- 
IwaMW  at  tbe  Budnn  Institute  to  carry  on 
hla  work.  But  now  one  can  almost  hear  him 
iMiigtitiif  tnta  the  grave,  amused  at  how 
wen  hia  iiropbecy  is  turning  out. 

AbMM  all  the  caterwauling  about  the 
state  of  the  nation,  the  truth  is  that  the 
United  States  is  in  much  better  shape  today, 
its  prospects  brighter  than  in  recent  dec- 
ades. Thanks  largely  to  Paul  Volcker.  infla- 
tion has  atanost  been  squeesed  out  of  the 
system.  The  VJS.  in  the  past  half-dozen 
years  has  created  10  million  Jobs,  while 
Western  Europe  has  lost  1.4  million.  Compa- 
nies In  Industries  such  as  autos  are  renewing 
themselves.  And.  well  into  one  of  the  long- 
est recoveries  since  the  war,  the  economy  is 
pickinc  up  speed  again. 

Even  more  striking  is  how  robust  our 
ideals  are  becoming  elsewhere  in  the  world. 
Acowdinc  to  the  Freedom  House  in  New 
Tork.  DO  fewer  than  10  nations  have  become 
poUtieally  "free"  over  the  past  five  years- 
most  of  them  in  lAtin  America.  An  aggres- 
sive VJS.  posture  has  also  prevented  the  So- 
viets fmn  consolidating  their  hold  over  na- 
tions such  as  Nicaragua  and  Angola  that 
turned  toward  Marxism  in  the  1970s.  The 
United  States  can  also  take  a  measure  of 
pride  in  the  thunderous  victory  for  democ- 
racy in  the  Philippines  last  week. 

Economically,  the  totalitariana  are  almost 
everywhere  in  retreat,  their  systems  unable 
to  keep  up  with  the  revolution  in  technolo- 
gy and  people's  expectations.  Smart  leaders 
such  as  Gorbachev  and  Deng  are  trying  to 
introduce  market-oriented  reforms  to  their 
societies,  but  their  success  seems  chancy.  In 
Washington,  observers  privately  speculate 
that  entrenched  interests  could  topple  Gor- 
bachev within  three  years.  Nearly  every- 
where, the  lesson  is  clear.  Socialism  is  be- 
coming one  of  the  greatest  failures  of  the 
aoth  century. 

But  If  this  is  a  time  to  aclmowledge  that 
Herman  Kahn  was  right,  it  is  certainly  a 
moment  to  remember  his  warning,  too:  The 
greatest  danger  to  our  future,  he  said,  was  if 
we  managed  our  affairs  stupidly.  Our  princi- 
ples would  not  defeat  us;  lousy  management 
could. 

His  point  has  special  force  in  Washington 
today,  where  our  elected  leaders  are  sinking 
into  their  own  paralysis  and— tcorse— don't 
seem  to  care.  Everyone  knows  that  our  gar- 
gantuan budget  and  trade  deficits  could  un- 
dermine our  progress,  yet  no  one  in  author- 
ity seems  prepared  to  act  seriously.  Office- 
holders in  the  Reagan  administration  are 
more  concerned  about  future  Jobs  than  the 
future  of  the  country.  Democrats  in  Con- 
gress talk  a  good  game,  only  to  disgrace 
themselves  with  sneaky  tricks  over  federal 
pay.  The  press  doesn't  help  by  paying  so 
much  attention  to  the  mistakes  of  the  past 
and  to  candidates  of  the  future  that  It  ig- 
nores the  realities  of  today. 

The  country  will  eventually  pay  a  price  if 
Washington  remains  paralyzed  for  two  more 
years,  letting  debts  pile  up.  By  the  early 
1990s,  the  follies  of  mismanagement  in  the 
1980b  could  force  us  to  send  as  much  as  $100 
bllUon  overseas  every  year— Just  to  satisfy 
fordgn  creditors. 

From  Pete  Peterson,  a  public-spirited 
leader,  came  a  call  in  the  New  York  Time* 
this  past  week  for  a  burgetary  siunmit,  con- 
vened by  the  President  and  Congress.  From 
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Govetnor  BCario  Cuomo  of  New  York  comes 
the  cQually  forceful  idea  of  a  "Greenspan 
commission"  on  U.S.  competitiveness— a 
blue-ribbon  panel  that  unites  behind  a 
single  program  of  action.  Both  are  right. 

It's  not  good  enough  for  the  politicians  or 
press  to  wait  for  the  next  President  to  clean 
up:  that  will  be  too  late,  and  to  expect  that 
of  him  is  to  condemn  the  country  to  yet  an- 
other failed  Presidency.  Those  elected  to 
lead  in  1987  and  1988  have  a  responsibility 
to  lead  now— and  let  the  country  enjoy  a 
full  and  glorious  boom. 


SUPPORT  FOR  RETIREES  OP 
AMERICA 


HON.  JOE  KOLTER 

OF  PENHSYLVANIA 
IIV  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  19,  1987 

Mr.  KOLTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  time  to  act  is 
now.  After  May  15  it  will  be  too  late,  too  late 
for  th0  earnest  hard  wortdng  retirees  of  LTV 
Corp.  The  99th  Congress  instituted  a  stop-gap 
measure  to  insure  the  payment  of  health  and 
life  insurance  benefits  for  all  employees  of 
t>ankrupt  companies,  but  only  until  May  15, 
1987.  We  must  enact  legislation  before  ttiat 
date  to  permanently  guarantee  the  continued 
payment  of  retirement  t)enefits  determined  in 
collective-tjargaining  agreements.  I  have  intro- 
duced a  measure  which  will  clarify  the  Bantc- 
ruptcy  Act  to  unequivocally  require  companies 
to  corf  er  with  unions  before  altering  tfie  provi- 
sions of  a  collective-bargaining  agreement. 
This  measure  will  offer  the  retirees  of  bank- 
rupt companies  the  solace  they  deserve.  My 
proposal  will  insure  that  the  diligent  men  and 
women  wtK>  worthed  tirelessly  to  make  Amer- 
ica strong  will  be  able  to  retire  confident  that 
they  vwill  receive  the  benefits  ttiey  have  earned 
and  expect 

LTV  Corps,  bankruptcy  affects  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  active  and  retired  steelworkers. 
Can  we  afford  to  ignore  the  needs  of  this 
large  constituency?  Is  It  right  to  cut  promised 
health  care  t>enerits  to  the  group  most  in  need 
of  health  care?  I  don't  know  atxxJt  you  but  I 
would  be  hard  pressed  to  find  reassuring  rea- 
soning for  the  cessation  of  payments  to  a 
group  wtK}  worked  for  years  under  tfie  belief 
ttiat  they  would  receive  certain  necessary 
t>eneflts  in  ttieir  twilight  years. 

My  proposal  would  simply  amend  the  Bank- 
ruptcy Act,  section  1113,  subsection  f,  to  state 
cleariy  ttiat  ttie  provisions  of  a  collective-t>ar- 
gaining  agreement  include  those  provisions 
pertaining  to  retirees'  twnefits.  Section  1113 
originally  stated  that  a  company  coukj  not  ter- 
minato  any  twnefits  determined  in  a  collective- 
bargaring  agreement,  without  first  conferring 
with  the  unkins.  My  bill  is  a  simple  clarifica- 
tion, a  reiteration  of  legislation  introduced  t>y 
Chairman  Rodino  In  the  99th  Congress  wtiich 
was  passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives. 
I  urge  you  to  support  ttiis  legislatkxi  again  in 
ttie  lOOth  Congress.  Support  for  my  bill  is  sup- 
port for  the  retirees  of  America. 
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H.R.  1129 

HON.  THOMAS  L  PETRI 

I         OP  WiaCOMSIM 
Ur  THE  BOUSE  OF  RXntESENTATTVES 

TTiundoy,  February  19,  1987 

Mr.  PETFtl.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday  I  intro- 
duced H.R.  1129,  which  wouU  require  unmar- 
ried mimr  parents  to  live  wirith  their  own  par- 
ents or  guardians  in  order  to  be  eiigibie  for 
AFDC  benelits.  This  woukl  correct  a  counter- 
productive feature  of  current  AFDC  law  wtvch 
provides  an  irK»ntive  to  break  up  families. 

Current  law  aik>ws  minor  mothers,  no  matter 
how  young>  to  set  up  their  own  households 
and  receive  various  vwelfare  benefits  in  their 
own  names.  And  wtiat  is  worse,  in  most  cases 
the  extended  family  is  better  off  financially  if 
they  do  that 

Consider  a  typical  example  in  my  own  State 
of  Wisconsin.  An  urtMtn  three-person  AFDC 
family  with  little  other  income  receives  $684 
per  month  in  AFDC,  food  stamps,  and  energy 
assistance.  Now  suppose  a  l3-year-okl 
daughter  in  that  househoM  has  a  bat>y.  If  she 
and  tfie  bai>y  live  at  home  with  her  parents, 
ttie  extendad  family  is  then  a  four-person 
househoM.  As  such,  it  is  eligible  for  $815  per 
month  in  AFDC,  food  stamps,  and  energy  as- 
sistance. However,  if  that  13-year-okJ  giri 
moves  away  with  her  baby  and  sets  up  her 
own  housel>oki,  the  extended  family  ttien  con- 
sists of  two  two-person  households,  each  of 
which  is  eligible  for  $564  per  month  in  AFDC, 
food  stamps,  and  energy  assistance.  The  two 
iKKisehoWs  ttien  have  a  comtiined  income  of 
$1,128  per  month  from  ttiese  three  programs, 
or  $313  per  month  more  than  the  extended 
famHy  would  get  if  it  consisted  of  a  single  four- 
person  househoM.  In  Wisconsin  a  modest  effi- 
ciency or  one-room  apartment  costs  well 
under  $313  per  month  even  without  housing 
sut>sidies,  ao  on  balance  the  extended  family 
is  money  ahead  if  it  splits  up. 

Consider  for  a  moment  wtiat  we  are  saying 
with  ttiis  kind  of  law.  In  the  first  place,  we  are 
teiting  potentially  rebellious  adolescent  girts 
that  ttiey  can  become  financially  independent 
if  they  have  babies.  But  beyond  that,  we  are 
telling  them,  after  tfiey  have  had  babies  for 
whatever  reason,  not  only  that  they  are  al- 
lowed to  set  up  their  own  households,  but  that 
their  extended  families  will  actually  be  better 
off  if  ttiey  do  so. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  incentives  are  perverse. 
Even  if  we  are  not  sure  anyone  is  influenced 
t>y  them,  they  should  not  be  in  the  law.  Ado- 
lescents, wth  or  without  ttieir  own  t>at)ies,  still 
need  the  sapervision  of  parents  or  guardians. 
By  alk}wing  ttiem — even  encouraging  tliem— 
to  leave  home,  I  am  sure  we  are  actually  hurt- 
ing some  of  these  young  people  instead  of 
helping  theai. 

The  simplest  way  to  fix  this  problem  is  to 
require  tfiat  minor  unmarried  mottiers  stay 
tiome  with  their  owm  parents  in  order  to  re- 
ceive «velfare  lienefits,  except  in  cases  wtiere 
there  is  no  parent  or  guardian,  where  Vhe  ado- 
lescent was  already  independent  before 
having  the  baby,  or  where  there  is  a  concern 
about  safety.  That  is  wtiat  my  bill  wouW  do. 

The  Senate  has  passed  similar  provisksns  in 
previous  Congresses,  but  the  House  confer- 
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ees  have  always  objected.  Several  States 
tiave  tried  to  adopt  such  provisions  on  their 
own,  but  the  courts  have  ruled  ttiat  Federal 
law  prevents  them  from  doing  it  I  twNeve  it  is 
time  for  ttie  House  to  get  t>ehind  this  reform 
so  we  can  stop  harming  ttie  people  we're  sup- 
posedly trying  to  help.  But  even  if  <we  don't 
adopt  a  nationwkJe  requirement  ttiat  minor 
mottiers  stay  home  in  order  to  receive  wel- 
fare, we  stiould  at  least  allow  the  States  to 
adopt  such  requirements  if  ttiey  wish. 

The  Congressional  Budget  Office  says  this 
reform  wouki  save  $20  millk>n  or  so  per  year, 
but  that  is  not  the  major  reason  for  adopting 
it  We  stiouki  adopt  it  in  order  to  remove  from 
ttie  law  perverse  incentives  for  breaking  up 
families. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  convenience  of  my  col- 
leagues, I  ask  that  the  text  of  H.R.  1129  t}e 
inserted  in  ttie  Record  at  this  point. 

H.R.  1129 

A  bill  to  amend  part  A  of  title  IV  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  prohibit  AFDC  pay- 
ments to  unmarried  minor  parents  who 
are  living  away  from  home 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of   the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 402(a)  of  the  Social  Security  Act   is 
amended— 

(1)  by  strilcing  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (38): 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (39)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
■ ;  and":  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(40)  provide— 

"(A)  that  an  individual  who  is  under  the 
applicable  age  limit  determined  pursuant  to 
section  406(a)(2)  and  is  not  and  has  never 
l>een  married,  and  who  is  responsible  for  the 
care  of  a  dependent  child  (or  is  pregnant 
and  on  that  basis  eligible  for  aid  under  the 
State  plan)  shall  t>e  eligible  for  aid  under 
the  plan  (and  such  dependent  child  shall  t>e 
eligible  for  such  aid)  only  if  such  individual 
resides  in  a  place  of  residence  maintained  by 
such  individual's  parent  or  legal  guardian  as 
such  parent's  or  guardian's  own  home: 
except  that  this  paragraph  shall  not  apply 
to  such  individual  if  the  State  agency  deter- 
mines that— 

"(i)  such  individual  has  no  parent  or  legal 
guardian  who  is  living  and  whose  where- 
alxjuts  are  known: 

"(ii)  the  health  and  safety  of  such  individ- 
ual or  such  dependent  child  would  be  seri- 
ously jeopardized  if  such  individual  lived  in 
the  same  residence  as  such  individual's 
parent  or  legal  guardian:  or 

"(lii)  such  individual  has  lived  apart  from 
his  or  her  parent  or  legal  guardian  for  a 
period  of  at  least  one  year  prior  to  (I)  the 
birth  of  the  dependent  child  for  whose  care 
the  individual  is  responsible,  or  (II)  the 
making  of  a  claim  for  aid  under  this  part, 
whichever  is  later;  and 

"(B)  that  whenever  an  individual  to  whom 
this  paragraph  applies  is  eiigibie  for  aid 
under  the  plan,  the  State  may  make  pay- 
ments of  the  type  descril>ed  in  section 
406(b)(2)  for  one  or  more  months  until  such 
individual  exceeds  the  applicable  age  limit 
determined  pursuant  to  section  406(a)(2).". 

Sbc.  2.  The  amendments  made  by  the  first 
section  of  this  Act  shall  apply  with  respect 
to  months  after  the  month  in  which  this 
Act  is  enacted. 
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HON.  CHRISTOPHER  H.  SMITH 

OP  NEW  jniSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  19,  1987 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  am  introducing  leg«siatk>n  which  will  re- 
auttiorize  and  expand  ttie  activities  of  ttie  U.S. 
Peace  Corps. 

Today,  Mr.  Speaker,  ttie  Peace  Corps  repre- 
sents the  t>est  mettiod  of  improving  foreign  re- 
lations. It  is  ttie  method  wtiere  people  help 
people. 

Since  the  Peace  Corps'  inceptk)n  in  1961, 
over  120,000  Americans— more  than  3,600 
from  my  tiome  State  of  New  Jersey— tiave 
served  in  over  90  countries  around  the  worid. 
The  programs  that  our  Peace  Corps  volun- 
teers have  worked  in,  have  improved,  protect- 
ed and  in  many  cases  saved  ttie  lives  of 
people  in  poor  tiost  countries. 

As  you  know,  Mr.  Speaker  in  the  last  Con- 
gress, we  passed  important  reforms  which  will 
serve  to  greatly  improve  ttie  Peace  Corps. 
One  provision  was  an  amendment  I  offered 
extending  the  service  of  the  full-time  employ- 
ees— the  administrative  infrastructure  of  the 
Peace  Corps.  Anottier  provision  called  upon 
ttie  Peace  Corps  to  expand  its  volunteer  divi- 
sion to  10,000.  In  its  wisdom.  Congress  recog- 
nized ttie  tremendous  impact  ttie  Peace  Corps 
is  having  around  ttie  worid  and  sought  to 
expand  ttie  volunteer  program  so  that  t>enefits 
will  touch  millions  of  additional  lives. 

The  Peace  Corps,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  ready  to 
respond  to  (Xjr  mandate  calling  for  more  vol- 
unteers. Each  year,  host  countries  are  denied 
assistance  and  qualified  and  eager  volunteers 
are  turned  away.  The  Peace  Corps  can  and 
want  to  do  more. 

Last  year,  in  response  to  congressional  in- 
quiry, ttie  Peace  Corps  developed  a  modest 
but  effective  plan  which  will  enable  it  to  reach 
the  mandate  of  10,000  volunteers  by  1992  In- 
cluded in  this  plan  is  a  gradual  increase  to  ap- 
proximately 6,600  volunteers  for  fiscal  year 
1988  and  almost  7,700  volunteers  for  1989. 

My  t>ill,  Mr.  Sp>eaker  authorizes  the  funds 
ttie  Peace  Corps  needs  in  1988  and  1989  to 
carry  out  its  pr(}gram  for  meeting  the  goal  of 
10,000  volunteers— a  goal  mandated  by  (Con- 
gress. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  must  say  that 
the  Peace  Corps  has  conducted  a  most  vital 
misskin.  It  is  one  of  the  most  successful 
American  responses  to  long-term  problems  of 
hunger,  poverty,  illiteracy,  and  disease.  It  is  a 
program  which  needs  to  grow  and  should  not 
be  hindered. 

I  look  forward  to  the  support  of  this  legisla- 
tion by  my  colleagues  in  the  House. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  THE  QUEENS 
JEWISH  COMMUNITY  COUNCIL 


HON.  GARY  L.  ACKERMAN 

OP  HEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  19,  1987 
Mr.  ACKERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
to  pay  tritxjte  to  the  Queens  Jewish  Communi- 


ty Council  on  ttie  ocxasion  of  its  19th 

tion.   The  event  will   be  heW  on  Saturday 

evening.  February  28,  1987. 

The  (Dueens  Jewish  Community  Council  is  a 
mainstay  of  the  Seventh  Congressional  Dis- 
trict, an  asset  to  the  people  of  C3ueens  County 
and  an  inspiratkyi  to  all  of  New  York  City. 
Through  ttie  ajurxal's  praiseworttiy  efforts, 
countless  senkx  citizens,  impoverished  indi- 
viduals, and  people  in  need  of  immediate  as- 
sistance tiave  t>een  able  to  receive  ttie  help 
they  so  desperately  need.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  most  important  acts  one  can  undertake  in 
Judaism  is  "gemlut  chesed" — charitable  kind- 
ness. The  Queens  Jewish  Community  Council 
performs  this  mitzvah  every  day  of  the  year. 

The  Queens  Jewish  (Community  Council 
was  founded  in  1968  with  only  27  member  or- 
ganizatkjns.  During  ttie  past  19  years,  it  has 
grown  to  include  ttie  affiliatkm  of  almost  100 
institutions.  These  include  synagogues,  social 
service  agencies,  latXK  and  civk;  groups,  and 
recreation  organizatk>ns.  The  council  serves 
the  people  of  Queens  through  the  Emergency 
Assistance  Fund  for  the  Jewish  Needy,  which 
provides  vital  financial  support  for  ttie  indigent 
through  the  fcxxi  distributkxi  fund,  wtiich  feed 
many  individuals  wtio  are  unat>le  to  purctiase 
their  own  food:  and  through  its  newty  created 
legal  services,  which  helps  low-income  individ- 
uals to  receive  access  to  ttie  judk:ial  system. 

The  council  also  provides  kosher  for  pass- 
over  food  to  those  wtio  c^annot  affcyd  to  txjy 
their  own  supplies  for  ttie  festive  tiolklay,  and 
distributes  smoke  dectectors  and  txjrglar 
alarms  to  senior  citizens.  In  addition,  this 
Queens  institution  conducts  educational  semi- 
nars and  community  forums.  All  told,  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Queens  Jewish  Community 
Council  Is  an  excellent  example  of  a  local  or- 
ganization working  to  help  members  of  its  own 
community, 

I  would  like  to  make  special  mentk>n  of  the 
one  constant  and  guiding  force  behind  the 
council  since  its  creation — Max  Schoentwot. 
People  like  Max  make  our  jobs,  as  Memt>ers 
of  Congress,  a  bit  easier. 

In  order  to  know  where  you  are  going  to,  it 
IS  always  important  to  know  where  you  have 
tjeen.  Therefore,  I  would  like  to  recognize  ttie 
past  presidents  of  the  Queens  Jewish  Com- 
munity Ck>uncil  who  have  played  a  vital  role  in 
the  success  and  growth  of  the  organizatkjn: 
Dr.  Alvin  Lashinsky,  Seymour  Samuels,  Dan 
Fnedenreich,  the  late  Paul  Taubman,  Adeline 
Silverman.  Benjamin  Viner,  Marvin  A.  Cohen, 
and  Byron  Dresner. 

In  addition.  I  would  like  to  pay  tribute  to  ttie 
current  officers  of  the  council  for  their  dedk:a- 
tion  and  commitment:  Eugene  Sctiessier, 
president:  Manon  Koerner,  executive  vice 
president:  Harold  Goldberg.  Atxaham  Hecht, 
Robed  Oner,  and  Dr.  Mattis  'Vellin,  vice  presi- 
dents: Abe  Venner,  treasurer:  William  ElcJot,  ft- 
nanoal  secretary:  Lila  Schulman,  correspond- 
ing secretary:  and  Irving  Bayer,  recording  sec- 
retary I  also  commend  the  council's  board  of 
directors  and  staff. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  call  on  my  colleagues  in  ttie 
House  of  Representatives  to  ]dn  me  in  wisti- 
ing  a  hardy  "yoshi  koach"  and  sincere  con- 
gratulatrons  to  ttie  Queens  Jewish  Community 
Council  for  its  many  contributkjns  to  Queens 
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County,  and  Naw  York  CKy.  and  to  encourage 
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before  the  biN  was  signed  into  law,  and  stating 
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been  called  a  tower  of  firmness  and  integrity,     direct-mail  groups:  the  Natk>nal  Committee  to     in  1984,  the  group  raised  $9.8  mifion;  in  1985, 
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Ciwily.  and  Htm  York  Ctty.  and  to  encourage 
R  tooonHniw  Its  exeniplary  work. 
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INTRODUCTION         OP         HOUSE 
JOINT  RESOLUTION  TO 

ENSURE  THE  TIMELY  DISTRI- 
BUTION OF  FUNDS  UNDER  THE 
ASBESTOS  SCHOOL  HAZARD 
ABATEMENT  ACT 


HON.  NORMAN  F.  LENT 

or  HIW  TOKK 
m  TBS  HOVSB  or  KSPRXSENTATrVES 

Thundav,  February  19, 1987 

Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Speaker.  Itie  problem  of  as- 
bastoa  in  our  Natton's  schools  is  a  probtom 
thai  ahnM  concern  every  Member  of  this 
body.  The  Environmental  Protectkxi  Agency 
eaHmales  that  over  15  million  chiMren  are  ex- 
poaed  to  aatwstoe  during  the  sctx>ol  day.  In 
an  attempt  to  address  this  proiilem,  the  mem- 
bars  of  the  Eftergy  and  Commerce  Committee 
supported,  tlvough  a  bipartisan  effort  legisla- 
tion requirirtg  ttw  cleanup  of  ast>estos  and  tfie 
estabfahment  of  minimum  health  standards  In 
schools.  I  am  happy  to  say  that  this  important 
legiaiation  was  enacted  into  law  last  Con- 
gress. 

In  ooniurwtion  with  ttvs  legislation,  Mr. 
Speaker,  tlie  99th  Congress  in  its  wisdom  also 
appropriated  $50  million  under  the  Asbestos 
Sciwol  Ha2ard  Abatement  Act  in  new  funds 
for  EPA  to  distribute  ttvough  loans  and  grants 
to  schools  for  asbestos  cleanup.  This  money 
is  aikxated  solely  on  the  basis  of  financial 
need  and  ttie  severity  of  ttie  asbestos  prob- 
lem. AttiKXjgh  EPA's  own  evidence  suggests 
that  this  is  a  relatively  small  sum  wfien  com- 
pared to  the  overall  cost  faced  t>y  our  Nation's 
schools,  the  administration  in  Its  fiscal  year 
1968  budget,  proposed  to  rescind  most  of 
these  funds  and  leave  sctiools  with  little  or  no 
Federal  financial  support  Tfus  action  clearly 
contradBts  Congress'  intent  of  this  issue.  It 
also,  unnecessarily,  risks  the  health  of  our  na- 
tion's schootehiMren. 

Despite  the  fact  tfiat  the  100th  Congress 
has  not  acted  to  affirm  this  rescission,  the  ad- 
ministratkm's  proposal  has  had  an  adverse 
impact  by  delaying  EPA  issuance  of  applica- 
tion forms  to  schools.  Justified  concern  has 
now  been  raised  t>y  school  organizations  that 
the  Federal  funds  will  not  reach  schools  by 
summer — the  time  wfien  most  of  the  cnticai 
asbestos  cleanup  can  be  done. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  not  a  tolerable  situation. 
Congress  appropriated  the  $50  millk>n  be- 
cause it  did  not  want  cleanup  work  to  be  de- 
layed due  to  lack  of  furxJs.  We  must  ensure 
ttat  schools  receive  this  money  as  soon  as 
posHble.  Because  of  this,  I  am  joining  Repre- 
sentatives Flork),  Luken,  and  D<ngell  In  in- 
troducing a  joint  resokjtkxi  calling  upon  EPA 
to  take  all  necessary  steps  to  ensure  that  ap- 
propriated funds  are  distributed  to  schools 
before  the  summer  months.  I  urge  all  of  my 
colleaguea  to  join  with  us  in  support  to  this 
resolution. 


I     HON.  TONY  COELHO 

OP  CAUPORM  lA 
m  THE  HOUSE  or  REPRESEirrATIVBS 

Thunday,  February  19,  1987 

Mr.  COELHO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  intro- 
ducing legislatkjn  aimed  at  correcting  a  grave 
irwquity  that  is  taking  place  in  the  bankrijptcy 
courts  of  our  country.  The  inequity  is  not  a 
resuR  of  human  ignorarHze,  or  an  iniustk:e  Im- 
posed t>y  judges  and  lawyers,  ttw  inequity  Is 
one  which  disalk>vrs  the  conversk>n  from  one 
bankruptcy  chapter  to  anottier. 

In  October  of  last  year,  after  much  discus- 
sk>n  end  det>ate,  a  new  chapter  in  tiankruptcy 
law,  chapter  12,  was  created.  At  tfie  time 
chapter  12  was  being  presented  as  an  equita- 
t>le  altemative  to  chapter  1 1  and  13. 

When  filing  under  chapter  11  tfie  family 
farmer  is  faced  with  a  complk»ted  and  time- 
consuming  metfiod  of  satisfying  his  creditors. 
In  many  cases  the  cfiapter  1 1  filing  proves  to 
be  C0unterproductive  and  result  in  forectosure 
and  Hitimately  economic  devastatk>n. 

Urvler  chapter  12  the  reorganization  plan 
must  devote  all  disposak>le  income  to  pay  for 
unsecured  debts.  Tfiese  debts  woukl  include 
a  payment  plan  of  up  to  5  but  not  less  than  3 
years,  during  whk:h  all  unsecured  debts  could 
t>e  elminated.  At  the  end  of  that  3-  to  5-year 
period  tfie  unsecured  debt  is  discharged  and 
the  farmer  is  no  longer  obligated  to  pay  it  The 
plan  must  also  provide  for  tfie  payment  of  all 
secured  debts  up  to  the  value  of  the  collateral 
used  against  tfie  original  mortgage  or  loan. 

While  the  advantages  to  chapter  12  are  ap- 
parent, many  for  wfio  this  new  chapter  was 
designed  to  t>enefit  have  tieen  lead  astray. 
CXiring  the  numerous  hearings  which  were 
held  on  this  Issue  the  question  was  raised  as 
to  the  at>ility  of  individuals  currently  in  chapter 
11  to  convert  to  the  more  benefk:ial  chapter 
12.  R  was  agreed  upon  by  members  of  the 
committee  that  conversions  should  t>e  allowed 
to  take  place.  However,  the  final  language  In- 
cluded In  the  bill  did  not  reflect  that  Intention. 
Sectfcin  302(c),  whether  inadvertently  or  not, 
was  written  to  exclude  any  cases  filed  under 
chapter  11  at  the  time  of  enactment  from 
t>ein9  converted  to  chapter  12. 

The  committee,  headed  by  my  good  friend 
and  colleague,  Mr.  Rooino,  stated  that  con- 
versbns  were  intended  to  take  place.  In  fact, 
the  committee  concluded  that  the  decision  to 
convert  should  be  up  to  the  courts  overseeing 
the  application  for  conversion.  The  committee 
reported,  "It  is  not  intended  that  there  tie  rou- 
tine conversion  of  chapter  11  and  chapter  13 
cases,  pending  at  the  time  of  enactment,  to 
chapter  12.  Instead,  It  is  expected  that  courts 
will  exercise  their  sound  discretion  in  each 
casfl^  in  allowing  conversions  only  wtiere  it  is 
equitable." 

Memtiers  and  constituents  alike,  unaware  of 
this  change,  putilicized  and  promoted  the  in- 
fierert  advantages  of  this  new  law.  Many 
farmers  saw  a  tiright  light  on  the  otfierwise 
dim  horizon.  In  fact,  in  the  days  prior  to  the  tiill 
tieing  signed  into  law  over  350  motrons  were 
made  across  the  country  requesting  conver- 
stons.  All  motions  were  promptly  denied,  tie- 
cause  tfie  new  law  dkl  not  allow  conversons. 
In  some  cases  petitkjners,  filing  2  or  3  days 
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before  ttw  biN  waa  signed  into  law,  and  stating 
tfiat  tl>ey  kvara  filing  intentkxially  to  convert 
were  denied.  Why?  Because,  the  date  of  en- 
actment h|K)  been  mistakenly  altered  prior  to 
tfie  tiill  beihg  voted  upon. 

Now  is  fie  time  for  Congress  to  correct  its 
own  mistakes.  The  legialatk>n  wtuch  I  have  in- 
troduced imends  the  enactment  date  of  ttie 
original  lefislatksn  to  allow  conversksns  from 
chapter  1 1  to  cfiapter  12. 

My  colMague,  Mr  Synar,  is  cosponsoring 
this  legisldbon.  As  a  member  of  the  Judiciary 
Committea  fie  was  instrumental  in  tfie  creatkxi 
of  this  new  chapter.  In  additkm,  in  the  Senate 
Mr.  Grassley  is  introducing  ktentnal  legisla- 
tnn.  Mr.  Qrassley  and  Mr.  Synar  were  both 
memtiers  of  tfie  joint  committee  wtik^h  origi- 
nally considered  this  legisiatkm  and  have  rec- 
ognized that  an  oversight  dkJ  take  place. 

It  is  clear  tfiat  Congress  must  now  act  to 
ensure  that  tfie  farmers  across  tfiis  country 
are  provkJ#d  with  tfie  relief  ttiey  need.  Cfiapter 
12  is  a  productive  and  fair  altemative  to  fore- 
closure. Please  join  me  in  correcting  a  grave 
inequity  and  following  through  on  tfie  true  in- 
tentions of  Congress. 


TRIBUTE  TO  G.  DUNCAN 
BAUMANN 


HON.  JACK  BUECHNER 

OP  MISSODRI 
IN  THX  HOUSE  or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thunday,  February  19,  1987 

Mr.  BUQCHNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  weekend 
I  vnll  have  tfie  fionor  of  presenting  an  award 
to  a  great  St.  Louisian,  G.  Duncan  Baumann. 
Today,  however,  I  would  like  to  pause  and 
take  a  mofnent  to  reflect  on  Dune  Baumann's 
many  contibutk>ns  to  our  community.  Dune  is 
a  lifelong  newspaperman  with  a  sincere  devo- 
tion to  God  and  country.  His  community  in- 
volvement fias  earned  him  more  fionors  and 
citations  than  a  five-star  general.  The  list  is 
impressive  and  well-known. 

Wfiether  it's  fielping  young  men  get  a  good 
start  in  life  through  his  active  membership  on 
the  board  of  Boy  Scouts  of  America,  Junior 
Achievemont  and  Boys  Clubs  of  America— or 
helping  the  less  fortunate  through  Catholic 
charities  9id  the  Child  Center  of  Our  Lady  of 
Grace,  Dune  Baumann  fias  been  there. 
Whetfier  its  working  to  improve  health  care  in 
the  area  through  his  active  role  on  Missouri 
Baptist  Hospital's  board  of  tnjstees  and  the 
DePaul  Community  Health  Center  Lay  Adviso- 
ry Board->or  working  to  furtfier  higher  educa- 
tion on  the  PreskJent's  Council  of  St.  Louis 
University.  Dune  Baumann  has  been  tfiere, 
lending  hi$  generosity  wfierever  and  wfienever 
he  is  needed. 

Dune  BBumann  has  tieen  descrit>ed  as  a 
fighter,  the  type  of  patriot  who  makes  others 
feel  strongly  about  their  country,  a  tireless 
man  who  will  not  hesitate  to  put  himself  on 
the  line  for  tfie  people  and  tfie  community  and 
the  country  fie  cares  so  much  atxxjt.  Tfiat's 
how  he  ran  his  newspaper,  tfie  St.  Louis 
Gk>be-Deaiocrat  It  was  not  enough  for  Dune 
to  just  blow  off  steam  on  tfie  editorial  page 
atxiut  this  or  tfiat  problem — he  got  out  on  the 
front  lines  to  solve  problems.  You  are  never 
left  guesting  wtiere  Dune  stands.   He  has 
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been  called  a  tower  of  firmness  and  Integrity. 
Nora  Baumann,  his  lovely  wife,  shared  this 
man's  tove  with  an  extended  family  of  causes, 
country,  and  church. 

While  most  people  talk  atiout  their  inten- 
tions, plans  and  dreams.  Dune  Baumann  fol- 
lows through.  He  gets  things  done — and  pulls 
no  puncfies.  After  winning  tfie  St.  Louis  Man 
of  the  Year  Award  in  1983,  his  newspaper 
wrote  that  Dune  always  takes  a  run  at  prob- 
lems "like  a  bulldozer  in  a  business  suit." 
Dune  Baumann  has  truly  t>een  a  t>lessing  to 
the  St.  Louis  area;  he  has  gone  the  extra  mile 
to  make  our  lives  in  St.  Louis  a  lot  richer.  And 
I  will  count  it  a  privilege  to  present  him  the 
Aloys  P.  Kaufmann  Award  for  his  civic 
achievements,  betterment  of  government  and 
the  two-party  system,  and  contributions  to  the 
American  way  of  life  at  the  St.  Louis  City  Hall 
this  weekend. 


MISINFORMATION  TO  OLDER 
AMERICANS 


HON.  SHERWOOD  L  BOEHLERT 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  19,  1987 
Mr.  BOEHLERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  an  issue 
that  is  so  important  to  all  of  my  colleagues 
and,  more  importantly,  to  millions  of  older 
Americans.  That  issue  is  the  questionable 
practices  used  by  a  so-called  senior's  public 
interest  groups  which  target  the  eideriy  In  their 
direct-mail  solicitations.  Older  Americans  get 
an  overabundance  of  information — and  misin- 
formation—alxMJt  Social  Security  and  Medi- 
care. Over  the  past  few  years,  seniors  have 
t)een  especially  frightened  by  charges  that 
Social  Security  was  about  to  collapse.  Fortu- 
nately, Congress  and  the  President  worked  in 
a  constructive,  bipartisan  manner  to  avoid  the 
crisis.  But  the  scare-campaign  has  had  a  last- 
ing impact. 

When  we  review  these  mailings,  it's  impor- 
tant to  remember  how  much  |»niors  rely  on 
Social  Security  and  Medicare  benfe(its.  These 
programs  allow  our  Nation's  most  mature  citi- 
zens to  hold  their  fieads  up  high  and,  with  dig- 
nity, carry  on.  According  to  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics,  the  average  Social  Security 
check   is  $482   per  month    For   simpkdty's 
sake,  let's  represent  that  amount  with  a  smgle 
dollar.  Of  that  dollar,  seniors  spend:  Roughly 
33 V4  cents  on  housing;  ^6V^  cents  on  food; 
16  cents  on  transportation;  10  cents  on  health 
care;  and  3  cents  on  pensions  and  insur- 
ance—a grand  total  of  81  cents  of  the  dollar. 
That  means  only  19  cents  of  the  original 
dollar  is  left  to  be  used  for  all  other  "essen- 
tial" expenses — family-related  travel,  church 
dues,  elotfies,  entertainment,  or  any  of  ttie 
other  little  items  that  eat  away  at  our  pocket- 
books.  If  we  include  these  extras,  it's  pretty 
obvkxis  that  tfiere  isn't  much  of  that  19  cents 
left  over  for  tfiese  unnecessary  direct-mail  so- 
lk:itatk>ns.  The  problem  liecomes  even  more 
acute  for  ttiose  who  rely  entirely  on  their 
Social  Security  income  for  their  essentials— 
tfiey  have  even  less  than  19  cents  for  discre- 
tkinary  purposes.  Now  let's  compare  the  sen- 
kx's  budget  to  the  txjdget  of  one  of  those 
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direct-mail  groups:  tfie  Natk>nal  Committee  to 
Preserve  Sk)Cial  Security  and  Medicare.  I've 
just  sfiown  tfiat  senkxs  wfio  rely  on  Social  Se- 
curity for  most  of  tfieir  income  spend  at  least 
80  percent  of  tfieir  income  on  tfie  t>are  neces- 
sities of  life.  But  according  to  a  recent  CBS 
News  story,  the  Natkxial  Committee,  whose 
activities  I've  t>een  watching  since  its  incep- 
tion, spends  80  percent  of  its  income — neariy 
$32  millkjn  last  year— to  generate  more  solici- 
tations for  more  money. 

Let's  present  that  statistk:  in  another  way: 
For  every  $10  tfiat  someone  sends  to  the  Na- 
tional Committee,  $8  is  used  to  generate  more 
direct  mail  and  only  $2  goes  into  tfieir  alleged 
lobbying  for  seniors'  tienefits.  That's  some 
ride  our  older  Americans  are  tieing  taken  on. 
As  elected  officials,  it's  our  duty  to  halt  the 
flow  of  misinformation  to  our  senk>rs.  It's  our 
responsit>ility  to  point  out  tfiose  groups  who 
use  vert>al  tricks  to  solicit  money. 

Groups  like  tfie  National  Committee  have 
txsmbarded  seniors — including  my  own  85- 
year-old  grandmother — with  envelopes  and 
material  marked  "Urgent— Official  Social  Se- 
curity and  Medicare  Information  and  Time- 
dated  Legal  Documents  Enclosed."  Time- 
dated  legal  documents.  An  inquiry  in  1983  t>y 
the  U.S.  Postal  Service  found  that  envelope  to 
be  misleading  to  seniors,  and  saki  it  suggest- 
ed to  the  recipients  "that  the  envelope  con- 
tained official  information  pertaining  to  his  or 
her  individual  benefits."  On  the  basis  of  that 
inquiry,  the  National  Committee  changed  the 
envelope  to  read.  Time-dated  Offksial  Docu- 
ments Enclosed."  Now  obviously,  this  revision 
clarified  nothing — except  for  the  National 
Committee's  cavalier  attitude  toward  honesty 
in  solicitation. 

Now,  1  don't  know  about  you,  but  when 
someone  takes  advantage  of  my  grandmoth- 
er, I'm  sure  going  to  try  to  do  something  atx>ut 
it.  So  1  conferred  with  my  colleagues  and 
looked  into  this  group's  activities  further.  In 
1983,  I  met  with  representatives  of  the  group 
and  asked  them  to  tone  down  the  language  in 
their  mailing.  They  responded  that  since  they 
were  a  new  group,  they  needed  attention- 
grabbing  language  which  would  alert  people 
to  their  cause.  One  of  those  attention-grab- 
bing tactics  was  to  print  up  and  distribute  a 
so-called  conference  report,  suggesting  that 
they  had  sponsored  a  symposium  of  "ex- 
perts"  to  meet  and  discuss  the  Social  Security 
Amendments  of  1983.  Mr.  Speaker,  6  of  the 
1 1  participants  listed  in  this  report  have  said 
that  they  never  heard  of  the  symposium, 
much  less  attended  it.  But  in  1983,  Roose- 
velt's group  raised  $1.7  million.  Not  a  bad 
start. 

In  their  mailings  from  1984  to  1986,  the 
group  kept  up  its  rhetoric,  warning  of  tfie  im- 
minent demise  of  Social  Security — even 
though  we  had  just  saved  Social  Security. 
When  pressed  on  this  point  ttie  Committee 
admitted  to  reporters  that  there  were  quote— 
"factual  enors"  in  some  of  their  mailings  and 
they  would  be  corrected— but  the  factual 
errors  kept  coming. 

For  example,  last  year  the  National  Commit- 
tee sent  their  members  a  mailing  whk:h  criti- 
cized "high-powered  Washington  lobisysts" 
wfKJ  spent  "millions  of  dollars."  to  protect 
their  anti-Social  Security  and  Medeare  inter- 
ests. That  type  of  rfietoric  has  been  working: 
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in  1984,  the  group  raised  $9.8  mWon;  in  1985, 
$29  millk>n;  and  in  1986,  t>y  oontinuino  to 
scare  seniors  into  believing  tfiat  Sodai  Securi- 
ty was  about  to  collapse,  tfie  Roosevelt  group 
raised  an  estimated  $40  million  ttvough  direct- 
mail  soUcitatxins. 

Now,  I  woukf  Kke  to  point  out  to  my  col- 
leagues that  1  have  no  personal  animosity  for 
the  National  Committee's  cfiairman,  Mr.  Roo- 
sevelt. 1  have  spoken  to  him  on  numerous  oc- 
casK>ns  since  1982,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact 
despite  my  critrcisms,  his  group  endorsed  my 
candidacy  in  this  past  electnn.  I  turned  down 
the  offer  of  a  financial  contributkm,  but  then 
learned  tfiat  tfie  Natkxial  Committee's  pree- 
lection newsletter  suggested  tfiat  I  fiad  re- 
ceived a  contritxitkjn  from  tftem — t>efore  tfiey 
had  even  attempted  to  make  one.  This  exam- 
ple should  demonstrate  tfiat  wfiile  I  liave  no 
quarrel  with  tfie  National  Committee's  so- 
called  legislative  agenda,  I  have  a  big  problem 
with  the  way  they  treat  senkx  citizens,  and  in 
the  process,  play  fast  and  kiose  with  tfie 
facts.  So  here  we  are  in  1987,  almost  3  years 
after  the  National  Committee  toM  reporters 
some  "factual  errors"  had  appeared  in  tfwir 
mailings.  So  wtiat  is  tfie  first  tfiing  you  sea 
when  you  open  a  Natkinal  Committee  mailing, 
printed  in  boldface  type?  "We  must  act  now 
to  save  Social  Security  and  MedKare!" 

The  newest  mailing  is.  of  course,  accompa- 
nied by  an  urgent  plea  for  donations  to  defeat 
what  the  National  Committee  calls  tfie 
quote— "rrch  and  powerful  forces  wfio  woukl 
destroy  Social  Security  and  Medk:are."  Also  in 
the  mailing  is  a  list  of  reasons  why,  and  I 
quote,  "your  $10  is  needed  to  save  Social  Se- 
curity and  Medicare,"  and  a  misleading,  para- 
phrased excerpt  from  a  recent  Mednare 
Trustees  Report.  The  letter  goes  on  to  daim 
that  "quick  acton  must  be  taken  or  tfie  Medi- 
care fund  will  go  bankrupt."  Well,  I  have  here 
a  General  Accounting  Office  report  sfiowing 
the  status  of  the  Mednare  fund.  The  Natkxial 
Committee  letter  leads  one  to  t)elieve  that  ttie 
fund  IS  on  tfie  brink  of  tiankruptcy.  But  this 
summary  sfiows  that  if  the  fund's  revenue 
schedule  continues  at  its  current  rate  until 
1995,  it  will  be  even  healthier  tfian  it  is  at 
present. 

The  fund  is,  in  fact,  quite  healthy,  with  a 
projected  increase  in  revenues  of  almost  60 
percent  tietween  now  and  1992.  The  report 
does  suggest  that  tfie  fund  requires  congres- 
sional attention  before  1998,  but  the  National 
Committee,  by  suggesting  that  the  fund  will  go 
bankrupt  ttefore  tfien.  is  making  the  ridicukxjs 
assumption  that  Congress  will  renege  on  its 
histork;  commitment  toward  tfie  protection  of 
Medicare  and  tfie  solvency  of  Its  trust  funds. 
My  question  now,  is:  "Is  ttie  National  Commit- 
tee spending  Its  miltons  to  counter  so-called 
opponents  of  Social  Security  and  Medk:are,  or 
are  they  merely  generating  more  fear  and 
more  misinformation  for  America's  senkx  citi- 
zens? 1  can't  even  tiegin  to  estimate  how 
much  money  the  Natk)nal  Committee  will  pull 
in  this  year  t>ut  if  the  past  is  any  gukie,  we 
can  assume  they  will  remain  one  of  tfie  ricfier 
interest  groups  on  Capitol  Hill  and  unfortu- 
nately, otfiers  like  tfiem  will  flourish  as  well. 

Putting  these  groups  out  of  txjsiness  is  not 
my  concern.  No,  what  wforries  me  more  is  tfiat 
unless  we  in  Congress  seize  tfie  opportunity 
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our  oUar  Amaricant  about  some 
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pursue  Scouting  activities  because  of  its  great 
tMtiafita.   It's  a  niaasura  fnr  ma  tn  rfMnmofwl 
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Yosemite  Natk>nal  Park,  San  Francisco  ada- 

manliu   AnrvMUiH    mu    lAnialatinn    tn    nmhJMl    ■( 
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Currently,  the  EC  purchases  $2.4  billkin  or    al   Schedule   and   establish   a   Federal   Fire 
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to  cducal*  our  oUor  Americans  about  some 
of  Iwa*  9wp*'  taciics,  others  wiM  realize  our 
lack  of  raaotwa  and  create  aimiar  organiza- 
iona  to  hNlhar  drain  eeniors'  pockets.  One  of 
tia  baat  wiya  to  bring  about  this  public  edu- 
caMon  is  ttvough  hearings  Ike  that  vvhich  was 
wiaalif  oonwenad  last  week  by  Chairman 
ROVBM.  of  the  Select  Committee  on  Aging.  I 
haw*  iinoa  apokan  wHh  my  colleagues  from 
ttw  commMtaa  and  there  was  unanimous 
agreement  aa  to  the  hearing's  positive  pro- 
dudMty  and  aaitarMi^  education.  But  I  want 
to  aaaw*  my  ootaagues  that  my  efforts  will 
not  oaaiaa  wNh  laat  week's  lieering. 

*Ipecilicaly.  Chainnen  Jacobs  and  Pickle. 
of  the  Subcornmittees  on  Social  Security  and 
Ooanight  raapactiyoly.  have  agreed  to  have 
haHwr  haarirtga  concerning  Itiese  fear-morv 
gating  k)bl>ylng  groups.  I  applaud  that  deci- 
mon.  Our  oUar  Americans  have  worked  too 
hard  and  too  tong  to  give  milKons  of  dollars  to 
tobbying  efforts  tttat  are  not  worth  a  plug 
nickel 


MERITORIOUS  AWARDS  FOR 
TWO  DEDICATED  SCOUTS 


HON.  JOHN  P.  MURTHA 

or  PSmiSTLVANIA 
m  THX  BOU8X  OP  REPRXSENTATIVES 

Thunday.  February  19.  1987 

Mr.  MURTHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  pleas- 
ure to  note  the  approval  of  Medals  of  Merit  for 
two  outatarKfng  Boy  Scouts  in  the  area  I  rep- 
resent. 

Timothy  J.  Skone,  son  of  Kenneth  J.  and  K. 
Jane  Skone  of  Central  City,  is  an  Eagle  Scout 
whose  quick  thinking  and  leadership  helped 
prevent  a  family  tragedy. 

Last  August,  Tim  was  at  home  with  his  two 
sisters.  Hearing  ttie  yourtger  one  cry  out.  Tim 
entered  ttw  kitctien  area  to  find  a  grease  fire 
had  ignited.  Tim  took  control  of  the  situation. 
He  used  a  fire  extinguisher  on  the  fire;  he  sent 
his  sisters  to  the  neighbor's  house  with  in- 
structions to  caN  tfieir  motfier  who  was  at 
work;  he  secured  the  house;  and  he  even  re- 
moved the  pan  of  grease  which  caused  the 
initial  fire.  Tim's  leadership  helped  to  prevent 
family  injury  and  resulted  in  minimal  house 
damage. 

In  the  same  month.  Life  Scout  Gary  Pegg. 
Jr.,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gary  Pegg  of  Johns- 
town encountered  a  harrowing  experience  for 
a  young  maa  Rktng  with  his  grandparents 
along  the  Pennsylvania  Turnpike,  Gary's 
grandfaltiar,  who  was  driving,  suffered  a  fatal 
heart  attack. 

Gary  dkJ  not  panic.  He  encouraged  his 
grarxlmottier  to  help  steer  the  car  to  safety 
while  he  began  CPR  In  an  attempt  to  revive 
his  grandfather.  Gary  continued  the  certified 
training  he  had  learned  when  the  car  did 
safely  stop  and  was  joined  by  his  parents  in 
an  unfortunately  unsuccessful  attempt  be- 
cause the  heart  attack  was  too  massive. 

These  two  yourtg  mer>— through  their  self- 
less arxl  brave  actkxis— tielp  yiustrate  what 
Scouting  is  all  about,  and  the  leadership  quali- 
ties ScMJting  can  help  to  instill  In  young  Amer- 


My  entire  family  has  been  involved  in  Scout- 
ing, and  I  always  encourage  young  people  to 
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pursue  Scoutirig  activities  because  of  its  great 
benefits.  It's  a  pleasure  for  me  to  commend 
the  outstanding  work  of  Tim  and  Gary,  and  to 
wish  them  continued  success  with  ttieir  Scout- 
ing activities. 


RESTRICTING  DAM  CONSTRUC- 
TION IN  NATIONAL  PARKS 


HON.  RICHARD  H.  LEHMAN 

OP  CAUPORNIA 
IN  THE  HODSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  19,  1987 

Mr.  LEHMAN  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  am  reintroducing  legislation  to  restrict 
the  construction  of  dams  in  national  parks. 
The  bill  I  am  offering  represents  a  bipartisan 
effbrt  whKh  was  approved  t>y  this  House  in 
1966  but  was  not  consklered  in  the  U.S. 
Senate  t>ecause  of  time  constraints.  My  legis- 
lation has  two  very  important  and  straightfor- 
ward objectives:  First,  to  prohibit  the  construc- 
tion of  new  dams  in  national  parks  and  monu- 
m«its  and  second,  to  (xohibit  the  expansion 
of  existing  reservoirs  in  Yosemite  National 
Park  wittK>ut  new  congressional  authorization. 

My  involvement  with  the  issue  of  dams  in 
nafonal  parks  stems  from  a  very  serious  situ- 
ation in  my  district  which  includes  Yosemite 
National  Park.  Yosemite  Park  was  established 
in  1890.  Twenty-three  years  later  in  1913,  the 
city  of  San  Francisco  successfully  lobt>ied  for 
a  new  law,  the  Raker  Act,  which  authorized  a 
massive  water  and  p>ower  project  within  Yo- 
semite Natnnal  Park  on  the  Tuolumne  River. 
This  project  was  known  as  Hetch  Hetchy  after 
the  Hetch  Hetchy  valley  inside  the  park  which 
was  flooded  by  the  reservoir. 

In  1984,  Congress  designated  the  Tuo- 
lumne River  as  wild  and  scenic.  In  1985  in  the 
course  of  reviewing  a  new  power  generator 
for  the  Hetch  Hetchy  System,  it  came  to  my 
attention  that  the  city  of  San  Francisco  held 
fast  to  the  belief  that  the  old  1913  act  would 
permit  the  city  to  expand  the  Hetch  Hetchy 
Reservoir  in  Yosemite  National  Park  and  flood 
hundreds  of  acres  of  park  land.  In  fact  in 
19$1,  a  systemwide  study  of  the  Hetch 
Helchy  System  commissioned  by  San  Francis- 
co recommended  raising  O'Shaughnessy  Dam 
in  Yosemite  by  50  feet. 

I  strongly  object  to  any  expansion  of  the 
Hetch  Hetchy  System  under  the  guise  of  legis- 
lation which  is  now  74  years  old;  Congress  did 
not  prevent  new  development  on  the  Tuo- 
lumne River  by  farmers  and  local  communities 
so  that  the  river  would  be  available  for  addi- 
tional development  by  the  city  of  San  Francis- 
co. 

I  am  pleased  to  say  that  the  current  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  agrees  with  my  position. 
In  a  November  15,  1985  letter,  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  pointed  out  that  the  city  of 
San  Francisco  had  already  constructed  an  ap- 
purtenant tunnel  to  the  Hetch  Hetchy  project 
wfik;h  more  than  doubled  authorized  capacity. 
The  Department  went  on  to  say  that: 

It  (the  City)  will  obviously  and  inevitably 
return  to  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
for  approval  to  raise  the  O'Shaughnessy 
Dam. 

Interestingly,  while  denying  that  it  has  any 
intentk>n  to  raise  O'Shaughnessy  Dam  within 
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Yosemite  Natk>nal  Parte.  San  Francisco  ada- 
mantly ppposed  my  legisiatnn  to  prohibit  it 
from  doirig  so.  I  must  point  out  ttiat  my  pro- 
posed irr^tmns  on  hydroelectric  facilities 
within  Yosemite  Natkxial  Park  are  far  less  re- 
strictive tfian  ttiose  Imposed  by  Congress  at 
neightxMing  Sequoia  National  Parte  just  last 
year. 

I  am  unwilling  to  leave  the  fate  of  Yosemite 
Natk>nal  Park  to  the  courts,  future  Depart- 
ments of  the  Interior  or  the  city  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. Congress  must  act  now  to  restrkn 
future  expansnn  of  this  massive  hydroelectric 
project  whKh  lies  in  the  middle  of  one  of  our 
premier  natk>nal  parks. 

Last  year  as  the  House  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  Committee  reviewed  my  legislatx>n  to 
restrict  4ams  in  natk>nal  parks,  we  learr>ed  a 
great  deal  about  otfier  projects  in  ott>er  na- 
tk>nal  p«rt(s  throughout  this  country.  We  dis- 
covered that  18  of  our  natkjnal  parks  currently 
contain  t08  dams,  some  small  but  some  very 
large  indeed.  The  committee  also  learned  that 
existing  law  pertaining  to  the  future  devetop- 
ment  of  water  facilities  in  natk>nal  parks  arxi 
monumsits  is  ambiguous  arnj  incomplete, 
particularly  with  regard  to  projects  not  li- 
censed by  the  Federal  Energy  Regulatory 
Commis$ion.  projects  in  national  parks  or 
monuments  established  after  1921,  or  projects 
t>uilt  by  the  Government  itself. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  100th  Congress  has  the 
opportunity  to  make  a  new  statement  for  the 
1 980's  «Kf  beyond  about  the  very  best  of  our 
American  landscape — the  national  parks. 
Without  turning  the  clock  back  on  dams  which 
have  already  been  constructed  in  our  natkinal 
parks  and  monuments,  we  have  a  duty  to 
make  thlB  small  portion  of  our  natural  heritage 
off  limits  to  future  dams. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  with  me  to  pro- 
tect Yosemite  and  all  our  national  parks  and 
monuments  from  future  water  and  power  de- 
velopment. 


EUROPEAN  COMMUNITY  PRO- 
POSES TAX  ON  U.S.  OILSEED 
EXPORTS 


HON.  EDWARD  R.  MADIGAN 

I  OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  TllE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  19,  1987 

Mr.  MADIGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  farmers  of 
the  United  States  have  been  struggling  for  5 
years  with  a  declining  export  market  for  their 
crops.  Federal  policies  have  been  revised  to 
make  American  farm  products  more  market 
competitive;  access  to  markets  has  become  a 
major  Government  priority.  A  tense  year  of  ne- 
gotiation with  the  European  Community  over 
continued  corn  exports  to  Spain  has  just  been 
completed  with  a  minimally  acceptable  com- 
promise. 

Now.  suddenly  we  are  told  that  the  Com- 
mission of  the  EC  will  recommend  to  the 
Council  of  Ministers  in  Brussels  that  a  tax 
should  tie  levied  on  vegetable  oils  that  would 
effectively  double  the  cost  of  soytwan  oil  to 
the  European  consumer.  If  adopted,  this  step 
would  Inevitably  lead  to  reductran  of  demand 
and  a  decline  in  U.S.  soytwan  exports  to  the 
Commur)ity. 
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Ouaentfy,  the  EC  purchases  $2.4  bilton  or 
45  percent  of  all  soybeans  ar>d  soyt)ean  prod- 
ucts exported  by  American  farmers.  U.S.  oil- 
seed exports  to  tfie  Community  have,  as  a 
result  of  a  1962  agreement.  t>een  exempt 
from  duty,  and  Europe  constitutes  our  soy- 
twan farmers'  largest  market.  lmpositK>n  of 
the  proposed  new  consumptk>n  tax  would  de- 
stroy that  market. 

Tfw  European  Community  has  tfie  right  to 
set  its  own  internal  polk::y.  just  as  we  do.  it 
does  not,  fK>wever,  have  tfie  right  to  artifk:ially 
restrict  tfie  flow  of  trade  witfxMJt  expecting  a 
reactkxi  from  its  trading  partners.  The  pro- 
posed new  tax  does  restrict  trade  sirKe  all 
revenue  from  the  tax  must  be  devoted  to 
paying  for  tfie  EC  Oilseed  Sutisidy  Program. 
This  would  have  tfie  effect  of  shiekling  Euro- 
pean farmers  from  the  negative  impact  of  the 
tax,  wtiile  exposing  only  the  farmers  in  tfie  ex- 
p>orting  countries. 

This  is  not  the  first  time  the  Community  fias 
attempted  to  devise  schemes  restricting  agri- 
cultural trade  and  raising  revenue  to  pay  for 
their  common  agricultural  policy  at  the  ex- 
pense of  ttieir  trading  partners.  The  United 
States  has  objected  in  the  past,  and  we  must 
make  clear  to  the  EC  that  any  such  action 
today  will  jeopardize  the  trading  relationship 
we  have  both  profited  from  In  the  past. 

To  that  end,  I  am  joining  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas  [Mr.  Guckman],  and  many  of  our 
colleagues  in  introducing  a  resolutbn  express- 
ing the  sense  of  Vne  Congress  that  represent- 
atives of  our  Government  sfK>uld  work  to  pre- 
vent tfie  imposition  of  a  European  Community 
vegetable  oil  tax  ar>d  should  inform  the  Com- 
munity that,  if  established,  such  a  tax  will 
result  in  the  adoption  of  strong  and  immediate 
countermeasures. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the 
Office  of  the  Special  Trade  Representative 
inform  me  that  this  resolution  is  in  accord  with 
the  administration's  position  on  the  proposed 
vegetable  oil  tax  and  they  intend  to  pursue 
this  issue  vigorously  vrith  the  European  Com- 
munity. Access  to  agricultural  export  markets 
is  a  vital  component  In  working  toward  eco- 
nomic recovery  for  America's  farmers.  We 
cannot  allow  the  European  Community  to 
threaten  one  of  our  largest  agricultural  export 
markets  witfK>ut  making  it  clear  to  them  that 
such  an  action  will  jeopardize  our  overall  trad- 
ing relationship. 


FEDERAL  FIRE  SERVICE  PAY 
SCHEDULE  ACT  OF  1987 


HON.  MICKEY  LELAND 

or  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  19,  1987 

Mr.  LELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  intro- 
ducing legislatk>n  wfiich  addresses  ttie  inad- 
equacy of  the  salary  computatkxi  system 
under  whk;h  Federal  firefighters  are  presently 
included.  Currently,  Federal  firefighters  are  in- 
cluded under  the  General  Schedule  for  base 
pay  computatk>ns.  As  with  many  Federal  em- 
ptoyees,  ttiey  fall  under  the  Fair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act  for  premium  pay  and  overtime  com- 
putations. The  bill  that  I  introduce  here  will 
remove  the  Federal  firefighter  from  the  Gener- 
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al  Scfiedule  and  estat>lish  a  Federal  Fire 
Fighters  Salary  Scfiedule.  This  measure  will 
mean  no  ctiange  in  the  premkim  pay  and 
overtime  pay  computations,  whkrh  will  remain 
uTKJer  provisk>ns  of  tf>e  FLSA.  The  establish- 
ment of  tfw  Federal  Fire  Fighters  Schedule 
will  not  require  the  expenditure  of  any  addi- 
tional public  funds,  nor  will  it  mean  a  pay  in- 
crease for  Federal  firefighters.  I  am  simply 
seeking  to  address  tfie  inequities  involved  In 
classifying  Federal  firefighters  under  tfie  Gen- 
eral Scfiedule.  I  am  seeking  passage  of  tfie 
Fire  Fighters  Scfiedule  that  accurately  re- 
flects, at  each  grade  and  step,  tfie  special 
nature  of  tfie  Federal  fire  sendee  at  every 
level. 

The  General  Scfiedule  was  designed  to 
cover  a  wkJe  range  of  employees  and  occupa- 
tk)ns  making  up  the  majority  of  Federal  work- 
ers. It  is  not  fair  to  include  Federal  firefighters, 
wfio  work  an  average  72-hour  week,  under  a 
system  tfiat  treats  all  employees  as  if  tfiey 
worked  a  standard  40-hour,  5-day  week.  Tfie 
General  Scfiedule  is  not  tfie  appropriate  clas- 
sification for  Federal  firefighters  for  it  does  not 
reflect  the  actual  level  of  training,  responsibil- 
ities and  skills  involved  in  tfie  pertormance  of 
tfieir  duties.  This  is  especially  so  in  this  age  of 
advanced  technology.  Among  tfie  many  chal- 
lenges to  today's  firefighter  are  state-of-tfie-art 
techniques  in  aircraft,  weapons  and  building 
construction;  improved  life-saving  and  rescue 
procedures;  and  hazardous  materials  that 
have  become  more  abundant  and  their  han- 
dling more  technical.  In  light  of  these  develop- 
ments, tfie  General  Schedule  is  simply  not  eq- 
uitable when  attempting  to  compute  compen- 
sation for  Federal  firefighters. 

One  of  the  most  serious  consequences  of 
the  current  pay  computation  system  is  its  very 
negative  impact  on  the  career  development  of 
present  Federal  firefighters  and  the  difficulty  it 
presents  for  attracting  qualified  recruits  Into 
the  sen/ice.  There  is  a  reluctance  on  the  part 
of  qualified  personnel  to  move  into  positkjns 
involving  a  promotion  and  increased  responsi- 
bility because  it  generally  means  a  shorter 
workweek  and  a  corresponding  reduction  in 
salary  and  take-home  pay.  As  an  example,  an 
assistant  chief  gets  paid  at  a  lower  rate  than  a 
crew  chief  who,  under  the  General  Schedule 
is  two  grades  lower  and  subordinate  to  him. 
Similariy,  the  fire  chief,  who  is  a  program  man- 
ager and  administrator,  makes  considerably 
less  than  the  assistant  chief.  You  can  under- 
stand why,  with  these  practices,  it  is  becoming 
more  and  more  difficult  to  get  employees  to 
accept  promotrons  to  more  responsible  jobs 
since  they  must  take  substantial  cuts  in  pay  to 
do  so. 

For  these  reasons.  I  am  introducing  this  leg- 
islation to  remove  Federal  firefighters  from  tfie 
General  Schedule  and  establish  a  separate 
system  tfiat  is  designed  to  eliminate  the  in- 
equities of  the  current  compensatkjn  scheme. 
The  pay  schedule  that  I  am  proposing  today  is 
a  realistic  classification  system  that  accurately 
reflects  the  nature  of  duties  and  responsibil- 
ities pertormed  at  every  level  of  the  Federal 
fire  sennce.  It  will  bring  the  Federal  fire  serv- 
k:e  salaries  and  job  descriptkKis  in  line  with 
tfiose  of  ottier  comparat)le  professk>nals  in 
this  fiekj.  I  ask  for  your  support  on  this  much 
needed  legislatkxi. 
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ITALIAN  IMPORTS 


HON.  HAL  DAUB 

OPIdBKASKA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESERTATTVSS 

Thursday,  February  19,  1987 

Mr.  DAUB.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to 
sponsor  akyig  with  my  colleagues  Mr.  Guarnm 
and  Mr.  Dorgan  legislatkxi  introduced  today 
that  would  implement  tfie  recent  United  States 
and  European  Community  Agreemertt  on 
citrus  and  provkje  relief  to  tfie  U.S.  pasta  irv 
dustry  if  negotiatkxis  do  not  promptly  resolve 
tfie  dispute  concerning  tfie  EC  export  sulMkly 
on  pasta. 

Last  August,  tfie  United  States  and  Europe- 
an Community  readied  an  accord  tfiat  re- 
solved the  17-year-oM  dispute  over  trade  in 
citrus  and  citrus  products.  Under  tfie  agree- 
ment, tfie  EC  agreed  to  improve  access  for 
U.S.  citrus  products  tiy  reducing  tfie  duties  for 
U.S.  exports.  Those  exports  have  prevkxisiy 
been  denied  access  because  of  tfie  EC's 
GATT-illegal  preferential  duties  on  Mediterra- 
nean citrus  products.  In  addibon  to  duty  re- 
ductions on  citrus  products,  tfie  EC  agreed  to 
lower  import  duties  on  U.S.  exports  of  al- 
monds and  otfier  nuts.  With  respect  to  U.S. 
obligations  under  tfie  agreement,  tfie  U.S. 
agreed  to  lower  duties  on  a  numt}er  of  EC 
products  including  anchovies,  cheeses,  olives, 
and  olive  oil.  Tfiese  duty  reductkxis,  wfik:h  of 
course  require  congressional  approval,  are  in- 
corporated in  the  legisiatnn  I  am  introducing 
today.  Approval  of  tfie  tariff  reductkxis  will  ac- 
knowledge the  progress  wfik:h  fias  t>een 
made  in  resolving  this  kxig-standing  trade  dis- 
pute. 

The  legislation  also  addresses  tfie  trouble- 
some issue  of  the  EC  subsidies  on  pasta  ex- 
ported to  the  United  States.  Since  1975,  tfie 
EC  has  been  subskfizing  Italian  pasta  exports 
to  the  United  States.  That  sutisidy  has  en- 
abled Italian  producers  to  Increase  sales  to 
the  U.S.  market  tenfold  and  to  undersell  U.S. 
producers  by  as  much  as  25  percent.  Imports, 
which  previously  were  negligible,  now  account 
for  about  20  percent  of  the  extremely  impor- 
tant northeast  martlet,  and  approxinnately  10 
percent  nationwkJe.  Tfie  decline  in  U.S. 
market  share  cleariy  threatens  the  fieatth  of 
this  modem  and  efficient  domestk:  industry 
and  the  10,000  plus  people  in  24  States  em- 
ployed by  it.  It  also  threatens  thousands  more 
in  various  supplier  industries  related  to  agricul- 
ture and  food  processing  wfio  depend  on  this 
billion  dollar  a  year  industry  for  tfieir  livelifiood. 
Of  particular  concern  is  tfie  impact  on  our 
Midwestern  wfieat  farmers.  Durum  wfieat  tfie 
principal  ingredient  in  pasta,  is  already  in  sur- 
plus Indeed,  tfie  1984-65  crop  year  alone  re- 
sulted In  a  surplus  of  almost  100  mHlkxi  bush- 
els of  durum  wheat.  Any  toss  in  nnarket  sfiare 
by  domestic  pasta  producers,  tfie  principal 
consumers  of  durum  wfieat  will  furttier  fiarm 
our  already  trout>led  dumm  wfieat  farmers. 

For  almost  6  years,  tfie  domestic  pasta  in- 
dustry has  waged  a  frustrating  t>atUe  against 
the  EC  pasta  subskjies.  In  October  1981,  the 
industry  filed  a  section  301  case  with  tfie 
Offk:e  of  tfie  U.S.  Trade  Representative  cfial- 
lenging  the  legality  of  the  EC  pasta  subskly 
under  our  international  ti-ade  agreements.  The 
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to  negotiate  with  tfie  U.S.     is  rwt  impervkxis  to  publk:  opinkxi  in  ttie  West    within  21  days  after  tfiey  have  filed  a  regular 
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we  as  a  people  will  require  American  men  and     urge  our  colleagues  to  join  me  in  wfioleheart-     extra  bucks  for  the  hnhar  risk  that 
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ECt  unwWngnMi  to  negotiata  with  the  U.S. 
Govammant  on  tha  issue  led  ttie  United 
SMw  to  wqpjert  that  a  GATT  Panel  rule  on 
Iha  «aidMy  of  the  U.S.  aJtogations.  In  May 
1963.  9m  Panel  ruled  that  the  EC  subsidies 
«*a(*  ■agal.  The  EC,  honwver,  was  successful 
in  auniraaaing  final  approval  of  the  Panel 
raport  NoMttistandbtg  the  favorable  GATT 
rufinf^  the  U.S.  faied  to  act  against  Italian 
pasta  Impons  unli  November  1,  1985,  when 
the  IMIad  States  chose  to  use  pasta  as  a  re- 
triMory  vahide  in  the  citrus  case.  At  that 
time,  40-percent  retaliatory  tariffs  were  im- 
poeed  on  most  pasta  imports.  These  tariffs 
were  withdrawn  on  August  21,  1986,  in  con- 
nection with  the  citrus  settlement.  During  the 
tinne  the  tariffs  were  in  effect,  tfie  pasta  subsi- 
dy grew  from  9.3  to  14.7  cents  per  pound.  As 
of  January  1967,  the  subsidy  stands  at  15.3 
cents  per  pound,  almost  70  percent  of  the 
wtwiesaio  price  of  Italian  imports. 

The  EC  has  agreed  to  resolve  the  dispute 
by  July  1, 1967.  Our  biU  is  desigr>ed  to  encour- 
age the  United  States  and  European  Commu- 
nity negotiations  arxl  present  the  EC  from  de- 
la)^  a  resolution  of  the  case  as  the  Commu- 
nity has  done  in  the  past.  Accordingly,  our  bill 
would  require  the  imposition  of  tariffs  on  im- 
ported pasta  if  a  satisfactory  agreement  to 
alinninate  or  offset  ttie  EC  subsidies  is  not 
reached  by  July  1.  1987. 

The  tin  requires  that  the  tariffs  that  would 
be  imposed  would  be  set  in  accordance  with 
the  level  of  the  illegal  EC  export  subsidy,  and 
modHied  on  a  monthly  basis  if  the  subsidy 
level  changes.  Tfius,  if  ttie  EC  reduces  the 
subsidy  level,  the  tariff  will  be  lowered.  If  the 
subsidy  level  increases  tfie  tariff  will  increase. 
Of  course,  if  an  agreemem  Is  reached  after 
ImposiBon  of  the  tariffs,  the  tariffs  would  be 
removed. 

Enactmerrt  of  ttvs  legislation  will  provide  a 
dear  message  to  the  EC  that  the  on-going 
pasta  negotiations  must  proceed  expeditiously 
and  with  a  firm  resolve  to  eliminate  the  unfair 
and  injurious  trading  practice  that  has  plagued 
the  domestic  pasta  irxkistry  for  so  long. 


B'NAI  B'RITH  SOVIET  JEWRY 
DAY 


HON.  ROBERT  K.  DORNAN 

OP  CALIFORKIA 
IH  THE  HOtlSE  OF  REFRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  19,  1987 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  today  to  bring  to  ttie  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues a  major  Soviet  Jewry  solidarity  cere- 
mony to  talce  place  in  my  district,  Santa  Ana, 
CA.  on  Thursday,  Febnjary  26,  1987.  The  pur- 
pose of  this  ceremony  and  others  like  it  in  43 
countries  around  the  wortd,  is  to  increase 
public  awareness  atxxjt  the  ongoing  persecu- 
tion of  Jews  in  the  U.S.S.R. 

I  consider  thie  solidarity  event,  jointly  spon- 
sored by  the  Anti-Defamation  League,  B'nai 
B'rilh  International,  B'nai  B'rith  Women,  B'nai 
B'rith  Youth  Organization,  and  B'nai  B'rith 
HiM  Foundation,  to  be  extremely  important 
because  ttiey  recognize  that  international 
pressure  can  be  brought  to  bear  successfully 
on  the  Soviets  in  an  effort  to  gain  ttie  freedom 
of  Russian  Jews.  K  is  dear  that  the  U.S.S.R. 
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is  rwt  impervious  to  put>lic  opinion  in  tfie  West 
and  tfwrefore  our  nrKyal  arid  economic  sup- 
part  of  ttie  religiousty  persecuted  becomes  ex- 
tremely important.  B'nai  B'rith  wants  nothing 
more,  Mr.  Speaker,  than  a  positive  cfiange  in 
Soviet  behavior  on  human  rights  and  a  fulfill- 
ment of  its  obligations  under  the  Helsinki  ac- 
cords. 

The  GortMchev  government  has  shown 
itself  to  be  sensitive  to  efforts  Mfhich  portray 
ttie  reality  of  their  oppressive  totalitarian  sod- 
ety.  We  must  be  careful,  however,  not  to  inter- 
pret purely  cosmetk:  cfianges  in  ttie  pattern  of 
tMtiavior  in  the  Soviet  Union  to  be  indicative 
of  permanent  changes  for  the  better.  The  fact 
of  the  matter  is,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  much 
publk;ized  "improvements"  of  human  rights 
violations  in  the  Soviet  Union  are  only  consid- 
ered changes  for  the  better  because  they  are 
gauged  by  a  standard  of  injustice  which  the 
West  has  come  to  accept  as  normal  for  Com- 
munist dictatorships.  In  other  words,  my  col- 
leagues, tfie  gains  in  the  human  rights  field  in 
the  U.S.S.R.  should  be  compared  to  accepta- 
ble norms  of  tiehavior  for  most  civilized  gov- 
ernments around  the  worid  rather  than  being 
compared  to  the  Soviet's  abysmal  record  of 
the  past. 

It  Is  precisely  for  this  reason  that  I  would 
like  to  commend  the  B'nai  B'rith  organization 
on  tfieir  tireless  efforts  to  educate  the  Ameri- 
car  public  atxHJt  Soviet  religious  persecution 
which  cannot  stand  up  to  the  light  of  public 
scrutiny.  The  pressure  is  needed  now  more 
than  ever.  I  am  confident,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
this  event,  highlighted  by  the  reading  of  a  long 
list  of  Soviet  refuseniks,  will  help  to  drive 
home  the  point  to  the  Orange  County  commu- 
nity that  we  cannot  assume  that  basic  human 
freedoms  are  being  respected  throughout  the 
world.  It  is  absolutely  imperative  that  we  rec- 
ognize that  it  is  within  our  grasp  to  affect  the 
Soviet  Government's  systematic  actions 
against  its  own  population. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  salute  those  Jews  in  the 
ScK/iet  Union  for  their  indomitable  spirit  to  live 
by  their  own  cultural  and  religious  heritage  de- 
spite nearly  insurmountable  efforts  by  the  So- 
vi«s  to  stop  them.  Let's  give  them  the  help 
that  they  deserve. 


I 


EQUITABLE  TREATMENT  FOR 
KIWI  FRUIT 


HON.  WILLIAM  M.  THOMAS 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  19,  1987 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  introducing  legislation  today  that  makes 
kiwi  fruit  eligible  for  fast-track  import  relief 
under  the  special  provisions  of  the  Caribbean 
Basin  Economic  Recovery  Act  and  the  United 
States-Israel  free  trade  area.  The  bill  repairs 
an  oversight  contained  in  the  existing  lists  of 
perishable  crops  eligible  for  these  special 
fomis  of  relief. 

Both  laws  recognize  that  some  farm  spe- 
cialty crops  are  highly  perishable.  Because 
they  can  quickly  deteriorate,  these  articles  are 
given  access  to  a  special  import  relief  proce- 
dure. Under  the  procedure,  perishable  crop  in- 
dustries can  get  interim  relief  from  imports 
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within  21  days  after  tfiey  have  filed  a  regular 
"escape  clause"  import  relief  action. 

Unfortunately,  kiwi  fruit  was  excluded  from 
ttie  lists  of  produce  eligible  for  this  procedure. 
While  all  kinds  of  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables, 
including  citrus,  apples,  and  table  grapes,  can 
ask  for  rterim  relief,  kiwi  growers  cannot.  Kiwi 
fruit  growers  woukj  have  to  wait  for  relief  to 
be  provided  under  ttie  "escape  clause"  proce- 
dures, a  process  that  can  take  months. 

Kiwi  fruit  are  clearly  the  kind  of  perishable 
product  tfie  interim  relief  procedures  were 
meant  to  address.  Kiwis  must  be  picked  in  a 
period  of  several  weeks  and  are  marketed  tty 
American  producers  from  mid-October  to  the 
following  April  or  May.  Kiwi  fruit  has  a  shelf 
life  of  5  to  7  months,  provided  tfiey  are  prop- 
erty handled  in  cold  storage.  As  is  tfie  case 
with  otfier  kinds  of  specialty  crops,  they  may 
lose  an  entire  marketing  season  if  interim 
relief  is  not  available. 

The  Kiwi  fruit  industry  has  experienced  a 
good  deal  of  growth  in  recent  years.  Commer- 
cial kiwi  fruit  activities  began  in  the  1960's. 
Growth  of  production  has  tjeen  explosive;  the 
industry  produced  only  2,000  trays  of  fruit  in 
1970  but  it  produced  5.3  million  trays  in  1985. 
Kiwis  are  one  of  the  fastest-growing  produce 
items  in  terms  of  sales.  Approximately  1,000 
farmers  now  produce  kiwis,  98  percent  of  the 
production  occurring  in  California.  Adjusting 
the  lists  of  eligible  commodities  would  serve 
these  gnowers  well.  Including  this  amendment 
in  the  trade  legislation  we  consider  this  year 
will  mate  it  possible  for  kiwi  fruit  growers  to 
get  prompt  relief  under  the  same  provisions 
that  are  available  to  so  many  other  perishable 
commodities  producers.  I  hope  my  colleagues 
will  join  me  in  seeing  that  kiwi  fruit  do  receive 
equitable  treatment  under  our  existing  laws. 


TEX-TILE  AND  APPAREL  TRADE 
ACT  OF  1987 

HON.  BUTLER  DERRICK 

OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

TJiursday,  February  19,  1987 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
introduce  the  Textile  and  Apparel  Trade  Act  of 
1987,  a  bill  I  believe  will  bring  much  needed 
relief  to  the  industries  that  have  played  a  key 
role  in  making  our  country  the  strong  industrial 
competitor  it  is  today:  The  textile,  apparel  and 
footwear  industries. 

These  industries  are  fighting  for  their  market 
under  crisis  conditions.  Textile  and  apparel  im- 
ports have  more  than  doubled  since  1980, 
representing  12.5  percent  of  the  Nation's 
entire  merchandise  trade  deficit.  Each  year 
new  record  deficits  are  reached.  I  ask  you  to 
look  at  those  figures  in  terms  of  numbers  of 
jobs  lost— 350,000— and  job  opportunities 
lost— 700,000.  These  jobs  come  from  every 
single  State  in  the  Union. 

Our  domestic  manufacturers  are  making 
great  sUdes  in  modernizing  their  plant  and 
equipment,  streamlining  production,  and 
making  an  overall  improvement  in  productivity. 
Any  astute  businessman  recognizes  that  there 
is  merit  in  honing  down  to  a  leaner  method  of 
production,  but  we  are  cutting  into  the  very 
bone  of  the  industry  now.  I  don't  believe  that 
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we  as  a  people  will  require  American  men  and 
women  to  work  for  tfie  wages  that  our  Third 
World  competitors  earn.  Tfie  average  Ameri- 
can textile  employee  absolutely  cannot  live  on 
k>wer  wages.  If  tfie  tide  of  cheaply  produced 
foreign  textiles,  apparel,  and  footwear  is  al- 
lowed to  continue  to  flood  our  Nation,  we  face 
no  other  future  than  demise  of  a  critical  com- 
ponent of  our  national  economy. 

There  is  another  point  I  would  like  my  col- 
leagues to  keep  in  mind.  On  April  3,  1984. 
Ambassador  William  Brock,  the  U.S.  Trade 
Representative,  sakf,  "Every  U.S.  industry  in- 
sists it  is  essential  for  national  security.  Tex- 
tiles is  the  only  one  we  accept,  and  that  goes 
back  20  years."  It  is  essential  to  our  national 
defense  efforts  that  we  have  a  broad  enough 
industry  base  to  supply  the  textiles  needed  for 
support  of  a  major  military  mobilization. 

The  history  of  textile  legislation  is  well 
known  to  most  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.  Last  year  we  overwhelmingly 
approved  the  Textile  and  Apparel  Trade  En- 
forcement Act,  only  to  have  it  vetoed  by  Presi- 
dent Reagan.  Against  great  odds,  on  August 
6,  1986,  we  came  within  eight  votes  of  over- 
riding that  veto  in  this  Chamt>er. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  of  that  effort,  but 
when  we're  talking  about  affecting  people's 
livelihoods,  close  doesn't  count.  My  col- 
leagues wfio  join  me  in  cosponsoring  this  new 
bill  are  not  trying  to  send  p)Olitical  "messages" 
home,  we  are  trying  to  send  a  law  home  that 
will  work  for  America's  working  men  and 
women.  To  that  end,  we  have  developed  a 
new  measure  that  is  a  reasonable  compro- 
mise t}etween  the  needs  of  our  domestic 
manufacturers  and  our  foreign  trading  part- 
ners. I  believe  this  bill  can  be  enacted. 

Let  me  take  a  moment  to  outline  the  major 
provisions  of  the  Textile  and  Apparel  Trade 
Act  for  you.  Import  quotas  are  established  on 
each  category  of  textile,  textile  products  and 
nonrubl)er  footwear  from  all  sources.  Each 
quota  is  based  on  the  level  of  imports  in  that 
category  for  the  year  1 986.  Each  quota  grows 
by  1  percent  each  year,  consistent  with  the 
long-term  growth  trend  of  the  domestic 
market.  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  sets  reg- 
ulations to  implement  the  quotas,  including 
rules  to  require  reasonable  spacing  of  imp>orts 
during  each  year. 

Throughout  last  year's  debate  we  consist- 
ently heard  three  objections:  First,  the  bill  was 
anti-Asian;  second,  the  administration  did  not 
have  the  flexibility  to  carry  out  its  own  foreign 
polk:y  objectives;  and  third,  it  would  invite  re- 
taliation from  injured  countries.  All  of  these 
problems  fiave  been  addressed  and  success- 
fully resolved  in  tfie  bill  I  am  introducing  today. 
The  first  tvra  are  corrected  by  establishing 
quotas  on  a  global  basis,  thus  no  trading  part- 
ner has  been  singled  out  for  preferential  treat- 
ment. The  President  has  complete  flexibility  to 
engage  in  any  tiilateral  agreements  to  en- 
hance tfie  status  of  any  trading  partner  when 
it  is  deemed  in  tfie  natk>nal  interest  to  do  so. 
On  the  third  point,  we  believe  that  since  there 
is  no  rolltMCk  of  trade,  and  since  the  accepta- 
ble growth  rate  parallels  the  market  growth 
rate,  ttiere  will  be  no  cause  for  retaliatkjn. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  with  this  meas- 
ure and  wouki  invite  each  of  our  colleagues  to 
examine  it  carefully.  We  all  want  to  be  more 
"competitive."  Tfiis  is  tfie  way  to  get  it  done.  I 
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urge  our  colleagues  to  join  me  in  wfioleheart- 
edly  supporting  tfie  Textile  and  Apparel  Trade 
Act  of  1987. 


CORPORATE  TAKEOVERS 


HON.  STEWART  B.  McKINNEY 

OF  CONNECTICUT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  19,  1987 

Mr.  MCKINNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  in- 
troducing legislation  designed  to  curb  the  fran- 
tic pace  of  corporate  takeovers.  In  sfiort,  my 
bill  would  remove  tfie  interest  deductk>n  for 
junk  bond  financing  of  hostile  corporate  take- 
overs and  impose  a  stiff  excise  tax  on  green- 
mail  profits. 

In  Introducing  this  measure,  I  am  not  assert- 
ing that  all  corporate  takeovers  are  bad  for 
the  economy.  In  fact,  in  many  cases  a  compa- 
ny will  emerge  from  an  attempted  or  success- 
ful takeover  leaner  and  more  competitive. 

Yet,  I  agree  with  economist  Pat  Choate  of 
TRW,  Inc.,  in  his  belief  that  merger  mania  is 
detrimental  to  U.S.  competitiveness.  Choate 
has  said  that: 

Corporate  managers  are  so  busy  trying  to 
preserve  themselves  that  the  entire  focus  of 
business  has  turned  to  short-term  payoffs. 
They're  too  busy  fighting  Wall  Street  to 
fight  Japan. 

Under  my  bill,  when  a  takeover  is  funded  by 
junior  obligation  debt,  commonly  referred  to  as 
junk  bonds,  the  interest  deduction  would  t>e 
denied.  It  is  important  to  stress  that  junk 
bonds  are  high  risk,  unsecured  instruments 
that  pay  large  yields  and  often  are  secured 
only  by  the  assets  of  the  target  company. 
When  used  to  effect  leveraged  buyouts  in 
which  healthy  companies  are  purcfiased 
merely  to  broken  up  for  their  value,  these 
bonds  are  insidious.  Certainly,  the  Tax  Code 
should  not  be  used  to  encourage  this  practice 
by  granting  a  tax  deduction  for  interest  paid 
on  the  bonds.  My  bill  would  disallow  that  de- 
duction. 

Also,  the  bill  would  subject  Greenmail  prof- 
its to  a  nondeductible  excise  tax  of  50  per- 
cent. Greenmail  profits  occur  when  an  inves- 
tor acquires  a  large  block  of  shares  in  a  pub- 
licly held  corporation,  then  offers  to  pay  otfter 
shareholders  more  than  the  current  market 
value  for  their  securities.  Faced  with  losing 
control  of  the  cooperation,  some  corporate 
managers  may  cfioose  to  buy  back  the  inves- 
tor's shares  at  a  premium. 

To  illustrate:  Investor  Ronald  Peariman  re- 
cently was  paid  $59.50  per  share  for  his  block 
of  shares  in  the  Gillette  Corp.  Tfie  prevkMS 
day's  close  of  the  stock  was  $56.63.  Peari- 
man, then,  reaped  a  premium  of  $2.87  per 
share,  which  translated  into  net  profits  of  $39 
milton.  The  rest  of  Gillette's  sharehoklers. 
however,  saw  tfie  price  of  their  stock  plummet 
to  $45.88  the  next  day— a  loss  of  $10.75  per 
share. 

Greenmail,  just  like  insider  trading,  under- 
mines the  credit)ility  of  our  capital  marltets. 
Tie  this  to  the  fact  that  default  rates  on  junk 
bonds  in  1986 — 3  percent— were  triple  tfie  av- 
erage rate  for  tfie  prevKXJS  3  years  and  you 
begin  to  see  the  seriousness  of  the  problem. 
Also,  junk  t)onds  last  year  did  not  pay  out  tfie 
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extra  bucks  for  the  higher  risk  that  investors 
took.  Based  on  an  index  of  159  junk  iasues, 
the  total  return  was  15.63  percent  But  safer 
investment-grade  issues  returned  17.03  per- 
cent. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  you  and  all  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  House  to  join  me  in  ttiis  effort  to 
restore  the  credibility  of  our  capital  martcats, 
remove  this  hindrance  to  international  com- 
petitiveness, and  make  our  Tax  Code  less  at- 
tractive to  corporate  raiders. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker. 


TRIBUTE  TO  EDWARD  D.  SLY 


HON.  BILL  LOWERY 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEMTATTVES 

Thursday,  February  19,  1987 

Mr.  LOWERY  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
wish  to  acknowledge  and  pay  tritxjte  to  a 
sector  within  Amenca  of  silent  heroes,  men 
and  women  in  our  aviation  and  aerospace 
community  whose  professional  disciplines,  ex- 
pertise and  skills  are  too  sekjom  identified 
with  heroic  deeds  and  public  acclaim. 

Mr.  Edward  D.  Sly  characterizes  and  exem- 
plifies the  support  role  filled  by  our  country's 
aerospace  industry  workers. 

In  April  1987.  Mr.  Sly  «vill  observe  his  50th 
anniversary  with  Teledyne  Ryan  Aeronautical 
in  San  Diego  as  a  fully  active  aerospace  engi- 
neer. At  age  67,  2  years  past  tfie  accepted  re- 
tirement point  in  the  lives  of  most  Americans, 
he  is  contributing  knowledge,  experierxx  and 
uncommon  levels  of  dedicated  enthusiasm  to 
the  future  success  of  his  company. 

Ed  Sly  began  his  career  in  1937  with  the 
Ryan  School  of  Aeronautics,  worliing  on  a 
series  of  more  than  30  manned  and  un- 
manned aircraft  tHjilt  t>y  Ryan  in  times  of 
peace  and  war.  And  for  17  years  he  attended 
night  school  to  earn  his  engineering  degree  at 
San  Diego  State  University. 

In  the  process  of  fiis  wrork  assignments,  Mr. 
Sly  developed  an  expertise  of  unique  qualities 
as  a  remote  control  operator  of  unmanned  air- 
craft. 

This  developing  technology,  along  with  engi- 
neering design  and  devekipment  t}y  fiis  com- 
pany of  remotely  piloted  vehkrtes,  produced  a 
series  of  jet-powered  aircraft  that  were  used 
during  the  Vietnam  war  for  pfioto  reconnais- 
sance missions. 

More  than  3,000  combat  missions  were  per- 
formed by  these  aircraft,  an  accomplishment 
credited  with  fielping  spare  tfie  lives  of  count- 
less hundreds  of  human  aircrews  tfiat  ottier- 
wise  would  have  been  called  upon  to  fly  those 
high-hazard  missions. 

Tfie  success  of  tfiose  unmanned  aircraft  in 
combat,  created  today's  age  of  unmanned  ve- 
hicle systems.  The  gukjance  and  control  sys- 
tems are,  in  a  large  measure,  the  results  of  Ed 
Sly's  pioneering  contritxjtkxis. 

He  controlled  the  flight  t>y  one  of  fiis  com- 
pany's aircraft  at  altitudes  of  more  tfian 
100,000  feet,  offering  performance  ranges  of 
more  than  four  times  tfie  speed  of  sound.  This 
flight  set  a  worid's  record  in  1984.  Earlier,  Ed 
Sly  controlled  a  k>rtg-endurarx»  aircraft  de- 
signed and  built  by  his  company  ttiat  also  set 
a  worid's  record. 
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vehicle's    caie  orofessionals  arxl  subseouent  cost  sav- 
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TRIBUTE  TO  THE  ALVIN  C. 
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In  boi)  IrlMKei.  it  wn  tha  MgN  vehida's 
•OQompWwwnls  «wt  Mndtmi  puMc  atten- 
ton.  mwar  tiow  ■(•  Ed  Sly  who  contributed 
M  Miy  10  tM  acMiMnMnls. 

Aptrt  from  ttw  ItngHiy  dMinciiora  his  work 
owar  tw  pMt  haN-cMkay  lapr— ntt.  is  the 
«H«npto  of  iii*1ion  to  ottwre  that  Ed  Sty's 

I  am  prtwtagad  in  joining  Teledyne  Ryan 
and  many  in  Amanca's  aviation- 
communily  in  paying  tribute  to  Ed 
Sly  aa  an  indMdual  moat  reaponsi>le  today  for 
oomrtwiona    that    have    helped 
our  naw  ara  of  unmanned  vehicle  sys- 


On  the  occaaion  of  his  50th  anniversary  of 
sarvioa  to  his  company.  I  offer  my  genuine 
good  wialtas  to  Ed  Sly  for  continued  good 
haoHh  and  auocaas  in  a  career  dntinguished 
by  hiB  presence. 


THE  MEDICARE  COMMX7NITY 
NDRSINO  AND  AMBULATORY 
CARE  ACT  OF  1987 


HON.  RICHARD  A.  GEPHARDT 

oriossouKi 

m  THC  Houss  or  hkprxsentatives 

Thundav.  February  19. 1987 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Spaalcer.  today  I  am 
kMraducing  the  MadKaro  Community  Nursing 
and  Ambulatory  Care  Act  of  1987,  legislation 
i  the  options  open  to  Medi- 
;  in  obtaining  comrnunity  nursing 
and  ambuMory  care  in  the  home. 

Brially,  the  bill  provides  for  a  prepaid,  capi- 
tated approach  in  the  payment  of  services  to 
approwad  community  nursing  centers.  Such  an 
approach  has  been  aho«m  to  be  a  cost-effec- 
tiva   altamative   to   tee-for-service    arrange- 


Daspile  several  recent  inrxyvations  to  con- 
tain coats  in  our  health  care  system,  health 
•xpendHures  increased  7.7  percent  In  the  last 
year,  far  outpacing  inflation.  We  must  continue 
our  efforts  to  bring  health  care  costs  down. 

There  is  another  noteworthy  trend  that  we 
must  take  Into  account,  ttie  aging  of  the  U.S. 
populalioa  Since  older  Americans,  on  the  av- 
erage, require  signilicantfy  more  health  care 
services,  we  can  anticipate  tlut  demand  for 
theao  services  wW  irtcreaae  significantly.  It  is 
incumbent  upon  us  in  tfw  Corigress  to  antici- 
pate the  damarxls  on  Medicare  and  provide 
for  them  in  a  manner  ttwt  does  not  bankrupt 


The  Medfcare  Community  Nursing  and  Am- 
buMory Care  Act  of  1967  provides  cost-effec- 
tive care  that  is  responsive  to  the  needs  of 
older  Americans. 

Care  that  can  be  performed  outside  of  a 
fuH-sarvice  hoapital  is  less  costly  to  Mednare. 
In  addKkm,  this  home  environment  is  inherent- 
ly leas  streaaful  than  a  hospital  and  thereby 
ancourages  paBorit  outcomes. 

The  proviawn  of  services  in  a  way  ttiat  en- 
older  Americans  to  remain  at  tK)rT>e  in- 
lof  refwapilairBlion  or  entry  Into  a  nurs- 
ing home  ia  betlar  for  them,  for  their  families, 
and  for  our  haaMh  care  delivery  system. 

GMng  nurses  the  resporwibility  tor  coordi- 
naing  and  pnMdtng  ttwae  servicas  to  the  pa- 
lianit  wM  permit  early  intarvention  of  health 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

can  professionals  arxl  subsequent  cost  sav- 
ings. 

As  we  have  seen,  the  prepakj,  capitated  ap- 
proach to  health  care  denKtnstrated  t>y  health 
maintenance  organizatwns  [HMO's]  provides 
Incentives  for  cost  efficiencies  witlwut  sacrific- 
ing quality  of  care. 

We  are  seeing  increasirtg  numbers  of  pa- 
tients wtK),  while  not  necessarily  sick  enough 
to  remain  in  a  hospital,  yet,  are  not  well 
enough  to  manage  without  some  assistance  in 
Vtte  home.  As  the  percentage  of  ttie  okjer 
populatkxi  Increases  and  as  the  system  con- 
tinues to  encourage  speedy  discharges  from 
the  hospitals,  the  need  for  home  care  wHI  cer- 
tainly iTKrease. 

In  ttie  not  too  distant  future,  Medk:are  will 
be  expected  to  at>sorfo  tf>e  aging  bat>y  boom 
geAeratk>n.  It  is  simply  good  sense  to  open  up 
ttie  health  care  market  now  to  a  variety  of 
competitive  approaches  and  alk>w  those  wtra 
successfully  meet  the  needs  of  the  Medicare 
constituents  some  time  to  grow  and  devetop. 
It  woukj  be  folly  to  igrxxe  demographic  projec- 
tions arxj  wake  up  one  day  to  find  tfiat  our 
health  care  system  Is  totally  inadequate  to 
meet  the  challenge  of  a  greatly  increased 
okler  population. 

the  MedKare  Community  Nursing  and  Am- 
txjlatory  Care  Act  of  1987  wouki  cover  Medi- 
caie  recipients  who  are  entitled  to  twnefits 
under  part  A  arvj  enrolled  under  part  B  of 
Medcare.  These  irxUvkluals  wouM  t>e  eligit>le 
to  enroN  with  an  approved  community  nursing 
organization  with  wtiich  the  Secretary  has  en- 
tered into  a  contract  and  wfMch  services  the 
geographic  area  in  whrch  ihe  person  reskJes. 

The  servk:es  provkled  urxler  this  bill  would 
include:  part-time  or  intermittent  nursing  care 
furnished  by  or  under  tfw  supervisk>n  of  regis- 
tered professk>nal  nurses;  physKal,  occupa- 
tkHtal,  or  speech  therapy;  social  and  related 
sendees  supportive  of  a  plan  of  ambulatory 
care;  part-time  or  intermittent  services  of  a 
hoaie  health  aide;  medical  supplies — other 
tfian  drugs  artd  bk}k>gicals— and  durabie  medi- 
cal equipment  wtiile  under  a  plan  of  care;  spe- 
cific medial  arxj  other  health  servk;es:  speci- 
fied rural  health  dink:  services;  and  certain 
other  related  servk^s  to  the  extent  the  Secre- 
tary finds  such  servk;es  are  appropriate  to 
prevent  the  need  for  instltutk}nalizatk>n  of  a 
patient. 

The  Secretary  shall  determine  a  per  capita 
rate  of  payment  for  each  class  of  indivkjuals 
wtv)  are  enrolled  and  the  community  nursing 
center  woukj  receive  an  annual  per  capita  rate 
of  payment  equal  to  95  percent  of  the  adjust- 
ed average  per  capita  cost.  Payment  would  be 
made  monthly,  in  advance,  from  the  Federal 
hospital  Insurance  trust  fund  and  the  supple- 
mentary MedKare  Insurance  trust  fund  in  such 
proportions  as  tfie  Secretary  deems  to  be  fair 
arxJ  equitat)le. 

Provisk>m  are  made  In  this  t>iil  for  ongoing 
quality  assurance  for  all  procedures  and  serv- 
KMS  performed  or  maruiged  by  the  community 
nursing  organizatxKis. 

I  and  my  colleagues  wtw  have  joined  me  In 
coeponsoring  the  bill  introduce  the  Medk^are 
Community  Nursing  and  Ambulatory  Care  Act 
of  1987  today  In  the  firm  belief  that  It  will 
strengttwn  our  Important  Medk»re  Program 
and  make  it  better  able  to  respond  to  the 
health  care  needs  of  okier  Americans. 


February  19,  1987 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  ALVIN  C. 
YORK  VA  MEDICAL  CENTER 


HON.  BART  GORDON 


OF 

IN  -m:  HOUSE  or  refrcsentattves 
Thursday,  February  19,  1987 

Mr.  GORDON.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week  was 
a  special  week  for  America's  heroes  and  her- 
oines wtn  are  patients  In  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tratk>n  medk^  facilities  across  ttie  country. 
Because  tfie  "Natkxial  SakJte  To  Hospitalized 
Veterans",  was  heW  February  9  through  Fet>- 
ruary  14  while  Corigress  was  not  in  sesskm,  I 
am  asking  my  colleagues  to  join  me  today  in 
recognizing  fiospitalized  veterans  arourxj  tf>e 
country  $nd  to  pay  a  special  tritxjte  to  the 
staff  and  administratnn  of  tfie  Alvin  C.  York 
VA  Medical  Center  in  Murfreest>oro,  TN,  wfw 
fiave  dedKated  themselves  to  caring  for  tfie 
veterans  of  mkMIe  Tennessee  and  the  sur- 
rounding area. 

Located  on  a  site  whk:h  was  part  of  tfie 
Civil  Way  tMtdegrounds  of  Murfreesboro  and 
the  famous  Battle  of  Stones  River,  tfie  York 
Mednal  Center  has  provkled  tfiousands  of 
veterans  with  high  quality  medKal  care  for 
more  tfian  45  years.  I  am  proud  to  know  tfiat 
tfiese  indivkluals  wtio  sacrifk;ed  so  much  for 
all  of  us  are  being  cared  for  by  one  of  tfie 
country's  finest  hospitals  and  medk^al  staffs. 

Since  first  opening  Its  doors  to  veterans  in 
1940,  the  Alvin  C.  York  VA  Medk^al  Center 
has  responded  quk:kly  and  compassk>nately 
to  the  changing  fiealth  care  needs  of  veter- 
ans. Under  tfie  capatile  leadership  of  Sam 
Jared,  Jr.,  Dr.  Alexander  Harvey,  Dr.  John 
Mason,  Robert  S.  Pepkit,  and  cunent  Director, 
Ronald  L.  Nelson,  tfie  Medical  Center  has 
constructed  new  txiildings,  renovated  older  fa- 
cilities, introduced  new  programs  and  serv- 
k:es,  added  state-of-tfie-art  medk^al  equipment 
and  assured  quality  fiealth  care  treatment  for 
each  patent. 

The  current  staff  of  over  1,300  comprises  a 
complete  team  of  physk:ians,  dentists,  nurses, 
psychologists,  physical  tfierapists,  dietitians, 
pfiarmadsts,  occupational  tfierapists,  medical 
technologists  and  technicians,  social  workers, 
specialty  technicians,  as  well  as  other  war  and 
administrative  personnel.  In  addltk>n  to  provkJ- 
Ing  a  complete  range  of  inpatient  hospital 
treatment  whk:h  includes  Intensive  medk:al/ 
surgk:al  care,  respiratory  intensive  care,  and 
medk:al  care  for  intermediate  and  long-term 
Illnesses,  the  Medical  Center  operates  an 
active  outpatient  clinic  program.  Tfie  Amtxila- 
tory  Care  Program,  added  In  1968,  offers  clln- 
k:s  In  Internal  medKlne,  cardk>k>gy,  gastroen- 
terology, neurology,  ortfiopedk;s,  otolaryngolo- 
gy, gynecology,  surgery,  podiatry,  psychiatry, 
and  urology.  It  Isn't  hard  to  see  why  everyone 
assodalBd  with  tfie  York  Medk^al  Center  de- 
serves a  standing  ovatkm. 

During  the  Natk>nal  Salute  to  Hospitalizatkin 
Veterans,  tfie  Medical  Center  held  a  numtier 
of  events  to  honor  and  entertain  its  patients. 
From  stigakjngs  to  a  visit  from  Grand  Ole 
Opry  singer  Cfiariie  Walker,  tfie  veterans  were 
given  a  richly  deserved,  first-dass  sakjte  by  a 
top  rata  facility  as  well  as  from  State  and 
community  leaders  and  family  and  friends. 


February  19,  1987 

It  Is  my  sincere  fiope  tfiat  tfie  appredatkxi 
wtiich  fias  t>een  expressed  during  the  past 
week  to  our  veterans  will  continue  365  days  a 
year  and  with  that  appreciatk>n  shouk)  come 
high  praises  for  tfie  Alvin  C.  York  Veterans' 
Administratkin  Center  for  tfie  superior  services 
whk;h  it  provkfes. 
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THE  INTERNATIONAL  YEAR  OP 
THE  GREENHOUSE  EFFECT 


LEGISLAnON  TO  ADDRESS 
PROBLEM  AT  CARTER  LAKE,  IA 


HON.  JIM  UGHTFOOT 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOOSE  Or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  19,  1987 

Mr.  LIGHTFOOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  my 
colleague.  Congressman  Hal  Daub,  and  I  are 
introdudng  legislatkxi  to  address  a  critk:al 
problem  at  Carter  Lake,  IA,  whk^h  Is  located 
on  tfie  txxindary  of  our  congressk>nal  districts. 

Carter  Lake  is  a  natural  oxtxjw  lake  whk:h 
was  formed  wfien  tfie  course  of  the  Missouri 
River  sfiifted  years  ago.  The  lake,  whk:h  is 
part  of  a  drainage  tiasin  that  drains  approxi- 
mately 1,925  acres.  Is  located  within  the 
Omafia,  NE-Carter  Lake,  IA,  metropolitan 
area. 

Because  Carter  Lake  is  kx^ated  In  this 
drainage  tiasin  and  near  tfie  Missouri  River,  Its 
water  level  periodrcally  exceeds  Its  banks.  The 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers  In  a  1985  study  con- 
duded  tfiat  tfie  removal  of  excess  lake  water 
was  necessary  to  prevent  flooding  and  ero- 
sk>n  damage  during  future  years. 

Prior  to  January  1,  1987,  this  flooding  and 
eroson  damage  was  prevented  by  pumping 
excess  water  into  tfie  city  of  Omaha.  NE, 
sewer  system.  However,  because  of  require- 
ments under  the  Clean  Water  Act,  the  Ne- 
braska Department  of  Environmental  Control 
ordered  tfie  city  of  Omaha  to  discontinue  the 
practKe  of  pumping  excess  water  from  Carter 
Lake  into  tfie  city's  sewer  system.  As  a  result, 
residents  of  dtles  of  Omaha  and  Carter  Lake 
now  are  sitting  on  a  time  t)omb  whk:h,  when  It 
goes  off,  will  cause  severe  property  damage 
from  fkxxJIng. 

It  therefore  is  Important  that  we  act  soon  to 
prevent  such  a  tragedy.  The  bill  we  are  Intro- 
dudng today  would  direct  the  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers  to  construct  a  pumping  statk)n 
whk;h  wouM  divert  excess  water  from  Carter 
Lake  Into  tfie  Missouri  River,  which  is  located 
nearby.  The  cost  of  the  project  woukJ  be 
sliared  by  non-Federal  sources  according  to 
tfie  new  cost-sfiaring  requirements  for  flood 
control  projects  contained  In  Publk:  Law  99- 
662. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  an  urgent  prot>lem  tfiat 
needs  to  be  addressed  as  soon  as  possible.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this  tini  and  act 
on  it  quickly  so  tfiat  tfie  cities  of  Omafia  and 
Carter  Lake  can  avoM  extensive  damage  due 
tofkxxJing. 


HON.  BIU  GREEN 

OF  NTW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  19,  1987 

Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  my  pleasure 
today  to  introduce  a  concunent  resolutkKi  to 
establish  a  cooperative  intematk>nal  research 
program  to  study  the  greenfiouse  effect.  That 
legislatk)n,  which  names  1991  lntematk>nal 
Year  of  the  Greenhouse  Effect,  will  expand 
and  focus  scientifk:  research  efforts  on  tfie 
problem  of  glotial  warming  and  its  conse- 
quences for  soctety. 

The  greenfiouse  effect  refers  to  tfie  warm- 
ing of  the  Earth  resulting  from  atmospheric 
gases  tfiat  bk>ck  tfie  escaping  fieat  of  tfie  sur- 
face and  warm  tfie  Earth.  Wtien  tfie  corKen- 
tration  of  such  gases  is  increased  by  human 
activities,  tfie  Earth's  climate  tiecomes 
warmer.  Carbon  dkixide,  emitted  by  burning 
fossil  fuels  and  by  deforestatkxi,  is  tfie  major 
cause  of  warming,  but  trace  gases,  such  as 
methane  and  chlorofluorocartmns,  contritxjte 
almost  as  much. 

During  tfie  past  100  years,  observatk>ns 
show  a  warming  glotial  dimate  and  increase 
in  gk)bal  sea  level  whk:h  are  not  inconsistent 
with  theoretk^al  estimates.  In  tfie  next  few 
decades,  possible  consequences  include  con- 
tinued warming  and  cfianges  In  precipitatk)n 
whk:h  could  drastk:ally  alter  current  agricultur- 
al pattems.  Sea  level  could  continue  to  rise, 
causing  more  frequent  coastal  flooding. 

Tfiose  estimates  are  tiased  on  computer 
models  and  the  best  efforts  of  scientists 
studying  the  problem,  t>ut  tfiere  are  still  many 
uncertainties.  Tfiose  include  the  future  con- 
centratk>ns  of  carbon  dnxide  and  trace  gases, 
the  radiative  effects  of  those  gases,  our  un- 
derstanding of  the  climatk:  mecfianisms,  our 
atjility  of  represent  tfiose  processes  in  com- 
puter models,  and  our  understanding  of  tfie 
causes  of  climatic  variatk)ns  of  the  past  100 
years.  It  is  not  now  possible  to  say  how  much 
the  temperature  might  rise  In  the  future,  how 
much  sea  level  might  rise,  how  precipitatk>n 
pattems  will  change,  or  the  timing  of  these 
changes. 

Clearly  much  more  information  is  necessary 
in  order  that  we  may  make  informed  policy  de- 
cisions. We  continue  to  proceed  now  wnth 
massive  pollution  of  the  atmospfiere  witfiout 
knowing  the  consequences.  That  is  a  most 
dangerous  gamble.  As  legislators,  we  have  a 
responsibility  to  anticipate  potential  dangers  to 
society  and  act  to  prevent  or  mitigate  tfiem. 

I  believe  that  my  resolution  is  a  first  step  in 
that  direction.  It  does  not  prescritie  speclfk: 
actk>ns,  but  recognizes  the  need  for  more  pre- 
cise Informatxin  as  a  prelude  to  prudent 
polk:y.  It  endeavors  to  accelerate  efforts  to 
eliminate  the  remaining  areas  of  uncertainty. 
Because  of  tfie  international  dimensk>n  of  tfie 
problem,  the  measure  specifically  calls  on  tfie 
Presklent,  in  cooperatkxi  with  otfier  Interna- 
tkxial  organizatkins,  to  establish  a  kmg-term 
study  on  tfie  greenfiouse  effect  and  to  coordi- 
nate actkxis  with  otfier  nations. 

Tfie  concept  of  an  International  year  of 
study  has  been  used  successfully  in  the  past 
In  fact  the  best  and  most  complete  coHectkxi 
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of  data  based  on  atmoapherk:  concentralkxw 
of  carbon  dnxkle  tiegan  in  1957  as  a  result  of 
Intematkjnal  Geophysk»l  Year.  Intamalkywl 
cooperative  research  in  Antarctica  also  began 
in  that  year,  leading  to  the  recent  dncovery  of 
the  ozone  hole. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  this  bit  will  signifi- 
cantly improve  natkinal  and  IntematKmal  re- 
search coordinatkin  and  cooperation.  In  lime, 
it  will  produce  the  vital  data  Congress  needs 
to  make  the  appropriate  polwy  dedstons  re- 
garding the  greenhouse  effect  I  urge  my  cot- 
leagues  to  support  this  legislatnn. 


THE  BROADCAST  LICENSE 
RENEWAL  ACT  OP  1987 


HON.  THOMAS  J.  TAUKE 

or  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  19,  1987 

Mr  TAUKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today.  Congress- 
man Tauzin  and  I  are  Introducing  legisiatxxi 
to  reform  the  process  by  vyfiich  radk)  and  tele- 
vision broadcasters  renew  tfieir  operating  li- 
censes with  the  Federal  Communicatnns 
Commissk>n  [FCC].  Currently,  at  Kcense  re- 
newal time,  broadcasters  are  tfvown  into  tfie 
comparative  renewal  process  simply  because 
a  challenger  promises  better  sennce.  Tfiis 
process  puts  tfie  FCC  in  an  impossit>le  poai- 
tkjn— they  must  compare  the  challenger's 
promises  with  the  tiroadcaster's  record  of  per- 
formance. 

Over  tfie  years,  tfie  comparative  renewal 
process  has  proven  to  be  an  extremely  costly 
and  time  consuming  procedure  wfik:h  served 
to  fmstrate  rather  than  further  the  public  Inter- 
est. The  average  cost  for  legal  fees  for  radk) 
stations  involved  in  a  comparative  renewal 
proceeding  exceed  $500,000,  and  tfie  legal 
fees  are  usually  over  $10  millkxi  for  televiskxi 
statk>ns,  according  to  a  sample  of  cases  re- 
viewed by  tfie  Natkmal  Assodatnn  of  Broad- 
casters. Furtfiermore,  during  tfie  1970's,  tfie 
average  comparative  renewal  proceeding 
lasted  7  years  and  10  months  and  involved 
over  5,000  pages  of  testimony,  petitx>ns,  and 
otfier  documents.  To  add  insult  to  injury,  of  all 
tfie  radk)  and  televisk>n  statnns  wfio  fiave 
tieen  involved  in  this  expensive  and  cumber- 
some process,  only  a  handful  of  statkms  have 
had  their  renewal  requests  rejected!  We  be- 
lieve tftat  it's  time  to  cfiange  tfiis  wasteful  re- 
newal process. 

Under  our  proposal,  a  lk;ense  woukJ  be  re- 
newed unless  tfie  statkKi  fails  to  first  broad- 
cast material  responsive  to  tfie  concerns  to 
ttie  community  and  second,  operate  in  compli- 
ance with  tfie  rules  and  regulatkxis  of  tfie 
FCC.  Tfiis  process  removes  the  urx^ertainty  of 
the  current  situatk>n  and  provkles  a  worliable 
mecfianism  for  Ixoadcast  Icense  renewal.  It 
provkles  assurances  of  Kcense  renewal  to 
broadcasters.  It's  intended  and  designed  to 
streamline  tfie  administrative  nightmare  of  the 
comparative  renewal  process. 

In  additk>n,  this  legislatkxi  requires  that 
broadcasters  must  meet  tfie  needs  and  inter- 
ests of  Its  listening  and  viewing  audtence  to 
receive  lk»nse  renewal  arxl  prohtMts  tfie  FCC 
from  requiring  specific  categories  of  program- 
ming. Our  proposal  also  requires  the  FCC  to 
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Mbrmalion  r«fo  and  telaviskxi    experience.  Tfie  alumnae  have  distinguished 
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Gen.    John    McConnell's    leadersfiip,    his 
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commitment  to  the  American  people  that 
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In  writing  the  Constitution,  the  authors     trouble  and  turmoil  our  Constitution  lus  re- 
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thidy  wlwt  Monnation  radio  and  television 
ahouM  mainlaln.  for  the  public,  to 
that  Ka  pubic  jntsreat  reaporwbilities 
wa  mat  Lagitimala  complainto  could  stiU  be 
Mad  ai(an  under  this  streamlined  renewal 
prooaaa.  But  the  poicy  is  dear  the  grounds 
for  chalanga  are  narrow  and  tfie  administra- 
ttwa  burdana  tn  miniinized. 

Funhar,  ttw  measure  prohibits  irxjividuals 
from  blackmaMng  radn  and  television  sta- 
Mona.  Unfortunataiy.  our  cunent  system  of  li- 
oanse  renewal  erwourages  some  individuals 
to  fte  appJcaHorm  against  a  licensee  to  ex- 
tract a  payoff  from  tfie  broadcaster  in  return 
for  the  withdrawal  of  the  competing  applica- 
HorL 

Our  legiaiation  provides  certainty  for  con- 
aumaia  and  for  broadcasters.  It  reaffirms  and 
daiMas  a  broadcaster's  public  interest  re- 
•pofwiMfly.  It  assures  that  citizens  or  citizen 
groupa  can  challenge  a  broadcaster's  license 
if  that  broadcaster  is  failing  to  meet  the  needs 
and  IrMarests  of  its  listening  or  viewing  audi- 
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experience.  The  alumnae  have  distinguished 
themselves  as  homemakers,  educators,  health 
cara  professior>ais,  lawyers,  arKJ  missionaries. 
1^.  Speaker.  Fontbonrte  has  certainly  es- 
tablished a  superlative  record  in  its  first  50 
yeafs.  I  am  sure  ttiat  this  high  school's  next 
50  years  will  be  even  more  fruitful,  and  that 
Fontbonne's  graduates  will  continue  to  have  a 
positive  impact  in  their  local  communities  and 
in  our  Nation  as  well. 


Tlw  1934  Communications  Act.  under  which 
the  broadcasting  industry  operates,  was  writ- 
tan  whan  lass  than  600  radio  stations  were  on 
the  air,  and  telaviskxi  wasn't  even  around. 
Substantial  regulation  was  necessary  because 
many  markets  had  access  to  only  one  or  two 
radto  outlets.  But  today  the  situation  is  differ- 
ent Currently,  over  9,000  radio  and  over 
1,000  toleviaion  stations  are  on  the  air  pre- 
aanting  a  multitude  of  choice  for  consumers. 
In  thia  competitrve  marketplace,  it  is  difficult  to 
find  juatification  for  cumbersome  regulations, 
and  the  legiaiation  we  have  introduced  today 
makes  theae  much  needed  reforms. 

I  encourage  you  to  join  us  in  cosponsoring 
ttw  legislation. 


50TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
PONTBONNE  HALL  ACADEMY 


HON.  GUY  V.  MOUNARI 

6p  hew  YORK 
m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  19,  1987 

Mr.  MOUNARI.  Mr.  Speaker,  Fontbonne 
Hall  Academy,  a  fiigh  school  in  Bay  Ridge, 
Brootdyn,  is  celebrating  its  50th  anniversary 
this  year.  Bay  Ridge  is  fortunate  to  have  this 
outstanding  secondary  school  serve  the  com- 
munity. I  rise  today  to  acknowledge  Font- 
bonne's  anniversary. 

When  Fontbonne  opened  its  doors  In  1937, 
it  was  considered  an  annex  of  St.  Francis 
Xaviar  Academy,  ttien  kx^ted  in  downtown 
Brooklyn.  Several  years  later,  Fontt>onne 
became  an  acaedited  high  school  in  its  own 
right  Today,  Fontt)onne's  student  body  Is 
drawn  not  only  from  Bay  Rklge,  txjt  from  Ben- 
sonhuret  Sheepshead  Bay,  Can^oll  Gardens, 
Brooklyn  Heights,  arxl  Flatbush  as  well. 

Throughout  its  50  years,  Fonttxmrte  has  re- 
mained dedicated  to  its  missk>n  of  provkling 
young  women  with  an  education  rooted  in 
Chriiilan  principles.  At  Fonttx>nne,  each  stu- 
dent receives  irtdivklual  attentwn  from  a  tal- 
ented facuHy  and  a  concerned  administrative 
staff. 

The  aooompKahments  of  Fonttx>nne  alunv 
nae  have  ahown  tne  vakje  of  the  Fontt>onne 
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Gen.  John  McConnell's  leadership,  his 
charm,  his  Intellect  and  his  integrity  will  be 
sorely  missed  by  all  wfio  knew  him. 
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THE  DEATH  OF  JOHN  PAUL 
McCONNELL 


HON.  JOHN  P.  HAMMERSCHMIDT 

OP  ARKANSAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  19,  1987 

K*.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
greatly  saddened  to  learn  of  the  passing  of 
my  friend  Gen.  John  Paul  McConnell  this  past 
Novemt>er  21.  Throughout  our  many  years  of 
friertdship,  I  came  to  know  and  respect  him  as 
a  rnan  of  strong  character  and  conviction.  A 
four-star  Air  Force  general  and  former  Air 
Forte  Ctiief  of  Staff  under  President  Lyndon 
Johnson,  General  McConnell  was  a  man  who 
served  this  country  with  great  distlrv:tlon. 

hte  began  his  military  career  after  graduat- 
ing from  the  U.S.  Military  Academy  in  1932. 
During  World  War  II  he  was  assigned  to  the 
China-Burma-India  theater,  serving  as  senior 
air  staff  officer  under  the  theater  commander, 
Lord  Mountbatten.  At  the  age  of  36  he  had  at- 
tained the  rank  of  brigadier  general  and  by  the 
end  of  the  war  he  was  Chief  of  Staff  of  all 
U.Si  Air  Forces  in  China. 

I,  too,  served  in  the  China-Burma-India  thea- 
ter during  World  War  II.  Although,  at  the  time  I 
dkj  not  personally  know  General  McConnell.  I 
did  have  the  pleasure  of  meeting  him  several 
years  later.  A  native  Arkansan,  Gen.  John  Mc- 
Connell never  forgot  his  Ozark  heritage. 
Throughout  his  career,  that  mountain  practi- 
cality and  good  old-fashioned  ingenuity  were 
his  hallmark. 

After  the  war  General  McConnell  came  to 
Washington  to  serve  as  head  of  the  Reserve 
and  National  Guard  division  at  headquarters. 
During  the  1950"s  he  held  several  important 
assignments  at  the  Strategic  Air  Command. 
While  serving  as  director  of  plans  for  that 
command,  me  Intercontinental  Ballistic  Missile 
Program  was  begun.  Later,  while  serving  as 
vice  commander  of  SAC  he  played  an  instru- 
mental role  in  overcoming  difficult  operational 
problems  with  the  ICBM. 

In  1965  General  McConnell  was  appointed 
Air  Force  Chief  of  Staff,  a  post  he  held  until 
1969.  While  at  the  time  of  his  appointment  he 
had  little  name  recognition  outside  of  Armed 
Forces  circles,  within  the  services  his  keen 
mind  and  atiility  to  organize  and  motivate 
those  under  him  were  well  known.  During  his 
years  as  Air  Force  Chief  of  Staff,  General  Mc- 
Connell faced  some  of  the  most  consuming 
challenges  ever  to  be  confronted  by  an  officer 
in  t>at  post.  His  term  of  service  coincided  with 
tf>a  most  heated  period  of  the  Vietnam  conflict 
on  both  the  battlefield  and  the  homefront.  At 
tha  same  time  he  sought  to  establish  long- 
term  goals  for  ttie  future  of  the  Air  Force.  He 
is  widely  regarded  as  having  t}een  t)oth  a  suc- 
cessful and  efficient  Air  Force  Chief  of  Staff. 


A  CELEBRATION  OP  THE  WARD 
AND  BLANCHARD  FAMILY  HER- 
ITAGE 


HON.  H.  MARTIN  LANCASTER 

OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  19,  1987 

Mr.  LANCASTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  advise  that  on  MorKlay,  Fet>ruary 
23,  1987,  I  plan  to  join  with  William  Ward 
Blanchard,  his  family  and  friends.  In  celebra- 
tion of  the  Ward  and  Blanchard  Family  Herit- 
age, 1 75  Years  of  Surveying  and  Engineering. 

The  event  will  take  place  in  the  town  of 
Wallace,  NC,  In  Duplin  County,  located  within 
the  district  that  I  represent.  Since  1811,  the 
practice  of  surveying  and  engineering  has 
been  a  part  of  the  Ward  and  Blanchard  family 
heritage.  William  Blanchard  t>elleves,  as  a 
result  of  his  intensive  research,  that  this  histo- 
ry of  continuous  surveying  aruj  engineering 
within  the  same  family  may  be  the  oldest  in 
the  United  States. 

I  am  glad  to  join  with  all  in  sharing  the  pride 
and  enthusiasm  of  the  Ward  and  Blanchard 
families  in  their  celebration  of  the  dedication 
that  they  have  given  to  the  engineering  and 
surveying  professions. 


THE  CONSTITUTION— HERE  TO 
STAY 


HON.  CURT  WELDON 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  19,  1987 

Mr.  WELDON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  most 
pleased  to  present  to  this  Record  an  essay 
written  by  Ms.  Jody  Joachim,  an  eighth  grade 
student  from  the  E.T.  Richardson  Middle 
School  in  Springfield,  PA.  This  essay  was 
judged  the  winner  in  a  Springfield  Township 
School  District  essay  contest.  As  we  approach 
the  biceritennlal  celebration  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  we  are  reminded  by  one 
of  our  Nlition's  young  citizens  that  the  Consti- 
tution is  "here  to  stay." 

THt  Constitution— Here  To  Stay 

The  CDnstitution  is  alive  and  well  today 
because  it  is  a  document  written  by  individ- 
uals who  truly  loved  their  nation  and  had 
America's  best  interest  in  their  hearts.  It  is 
a  document  that  was  written  not  only  for 
the  1700s  but  for  the  centuries  that  would 
follow.  The  Constitution  is  relevant  today 
because  its  authors  perceived  and  had  great 
insight  into  the  situations  that  might  come 
about  in  a  nation  that  was  growing  by  leaps 
and  bounds. 

What  kind  of  individuals  would  take  the 
time  and  energy  to  develop  a  document  that 
would  continue  to  protect  and  provide  man- 
kind's harmony  for  years  to  come?  Certainly 
they  were  men  who  gave  of  themselves,  had 
compassion  and  thought  not  just  of  their 
own  well  being  but  the  well  being  of  those 
who  would  follow.  Two  men,  George  Wash- 
ington and  James  Madison,  showed  so  much 


commitment  to  the  American  people  that 
they  later  t>ecame  presidents  of  the  United 
States. 

Compassion,  having  the  well  t>eing  of 
others  in  mind  and  wanting  Justice  for  all  is 
demonstrated  in  the  actual  construction  of 
the  Constitution.  This  sense  of  justice, 
which  prevailed  among  the  authors  is 
shown  in  the  way  the  three  branches  of  gov- 
ernment were  set  up.  The  executive.  Judicial 
and  legislative  branches  were  set  up  to  have 
equal  power.  Known  as  the  system  of  checks 
and  l>alances,  it  was  designed  so  that  one 
branch  could  not  overpower  another.  In  the 
same  way,  one  group  of  people  should  not 
l>e  able  to  dominate  or  overpower  another. 
Everyone's  rights  are  protected. 
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In  writing  the  Constitution,  the  authors 
must  have  assumed  that  the  people  of  the 
United  States  actually  wanted  equality  and 
Justice  for  their  land.  Part  of  the  reason  for 
the  Constitution  l>eing  alive  and  well  today 
is  due  to  the  cooperation  of  the  American 
people.  We  are  people  who  want  structure 
and  guidelines  in  our  lives. 

The  Constitution  makes  our  nation 
strong.  In  1786.  a  year  l>efore  the  Constitu- 
tion was  adopted,  a  rel>ellion  took  place. 
Shay's  Rel>elIion  took  place  t>ecause  men 
thought  that  taking  up  arms  would  solve 
their  problems.  After  experiencing  this  re- 
liellion,  the  American  people  realized  that 
we  did  not  have  a  strong  form  of  central 
government.  The  Constitution  was  then  es- 
tablished. Through  World  Wars,  times  of 
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trouble  and  turmoil  our  Constitution  has  re- 
mained strong  and  has  gained  tlie  respect  of 
the  people  of  this  nation  and  of  others. 

The  Constitution  functions  well  because  it 
is  practical  and  uncomplicated.  Over  the 
years  groups  with  special  interests  have 
tried  to  change  the  Constitution  to  meet 
their  own  specific,  momentary  needs.  Fortu- 
nately, the  wisdom  of  our  forefathers  has 
prevailed. 

The  Preamble  to  the  Constitution  speaks 
of  the  "blessings"  of  liljerty.  A  blessing  is  a 
gift.  A  blessing  gives  happiness  and  prevents 
misfortune.  The  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  of  America  is  alive  and  well  today  lie- 
cause  it  assumes  this  "gift"  of  lil>erty  to  a 
people  who  would  settle  for  nothing  less. 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— 3fo/Mia^,  February  23, 1987 


The  House  met  at  12  noon. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  James  David 
Ford.  DJ)..  offered  the  following 
prayer 

O  Ood.  as  we  say  with  our  lips  our 
words  of  faith,  hope,  and  love,  cause 
U8  to  believe  those  words  in  our 
hearts,  and  may  we  take  the  faith  of 
our  hearts  and  practice  that  faith  in 
our  daily  lives.  May  our  expressions  of 
prayer,  praise,  and  thanlugiving  not 
only  be  words  to  be  heard,  but  deeds 
to  be  done  for  Justice  and  charity  for 
all  the  needy  of  our  world.  In  Your 
name,  we  pray.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  announces  to  the 
House  his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1.  rule  I.  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 
A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Hallen.  one  of  its  clerics,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  a  bill  of 
the  following  title,  in  which  the  con- 
currence of  the  House  is  requested: 

8.  314.  An  act  to  direct  the  Federal  Energy 
Resulatory  Commission  to  issue  an  order 
with  respect  to  doclcet  numbered  EI^85-38- 
000. 


APPOINTMENT  AS  MEMBERS 
OF  UNITED  STATES  DELEGA- 
TION OF  MEXICO-UNITED 
STATES  INTERPARLIAMEN- 

TARY GROUP 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  22  U.S.C.  276(h).  the 
Chair  appoints  as  members  of  the 
United  States  delegation  of  the 
Mexico-United  States  Interparliamen- 
tary Group  for  the  1st  session  of  the 
100th  Congress  the  following  Members 
on  the  part  of  the  House: 

Mr.  DK  LA  Oahza  of  Texas,  chairman: 

Mr.  Yatsom  of  Pennsylvania,  vice 
chairman; 

Mr.  Rahgkl  of  New  YorlL; 

Mr.  CoLDfAM  of  Texas: 

Mr.  Uball  of  Arizona: 

Mr.  OiBBOiis  of  Florida: 

Mr.  MiLLBt  of  Calif  omia; 

Mr.  LAGOMABsmo  of  California: 

Mr.  DBsm  of  California: 

Mr.  DiLat  of  Texas: 

Mr.  GiufAM  of  New  Yorli:  and 

Mr.  IKHOR  of  Oklahoma. 


APPOINTMENT  AS  MEMBERS  OP 
TtCHNOLOGY  ASSESSMENT 

BOARD 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  section  4(a),  Public  Law 
92-464.  the  Chair  appoints  as  members 
of  the  Technology  Assessment  Board 
the  following  Members  on  the  part  of 
the  House: 

Mr.  Udall  of  Arisona; 

Mr.  Brown  of  California: 

Mr.  DiNGELL  of  Michigan: 

Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio: 

Mr.  SuNDQUiST  of  Tennessee;  and 

Mr.  Houghton  of  New  York. 


APPOINTMENT  AS  MEMBERS  OF 
BIOMEDICAL  ETHICS  BOARD 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  section 
11  of  Public  Law  99-158,  the  Chair  ap- 
points as  members  of  the  Biomedical 
Ethfcs  Board  the  following  Members 
on  the  part  of  the  House: 

Mr.  Waxman  of  California: 

Mr.  Thomas  A.  Luken  of  Ohio: 

Mr.  Rowland  of  Georgia: 

Mr.  Gradison  of  Ohio; 

Mr.  Tauke  of  Iowa;  and 

Mr.  Bliley  of  Virglna. 


APPOINTMENT  AS  MEMBERS  OP 
VS.  GROUP  OP  NORTH  ATLAN- 
TIC ASSEMBLY 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  22  U.S.C.  1928(a),  the 
Chair  appoints  as  memt>ers  of  the  U.S. 
Group  of  the  North  Atlantic  Assembly 
the  following  Members  on  the  part  of 
the  House: 

Mr.  Fascell  of  Florida,  chairman: 

Mr.  Rose  of  North  Carolina,  vice 
chairman; 

Mr.  Brooks  of  Texas; 

Mr.  Annunzio  of  Illinois; 

Mr.  Hamilton  of  Indiana; 

Mr.  Garcia  of  New  York; 

Ms.  Oakar  of  Ohio: 

Mr.  Dellums  of  California; 

Mr.  Broomfield  of  Michigan; 

Mr.  Badham  of  California; 

Mr.  Regula  of  Ohio;  and 

Mr.  Solomon  of  New  York. 


APPOINTMENT  AS  MEMBERS  OF 
BOARD  OP  TRUSTEES  OF 
HARRY  S.  TRUMAN  SCHOLAR- 
SHIP FOUNDATION 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  section  5(b),  Public  Law 
93-042,  the  Chair  appoints  as  members 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Harry 
S.  Truman  Scholarship  Foundation 
the  following  Members  on  the  part  of 
the  House: 


Mr.  SKtLTON  of  Missouri:  and 
Mr.  Tatlor  of  Missouri. 


APPOINTMENT  AS  MEMBERS  OF 
COMMISSION  ON  THE 

UKRAINE  FAMINE 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  title  V, 
Public  Law  99-180,  the  Chair  appoints 
as  members  of  the  Commission  on  the 
Uluuine  Famine  the  following  Mem- 
bers on  the  part  of  the  House: 

Mr.  Mica  of  Florida,  chairman; 

Mr.  Hertkl  of  Michigan; 

Mr.  Broomtield  of  Michigan;  and 

Mr.  Oilman  of  New  York. 


APPOINTMENT  AS  MEMBERS  OF 
MIGRATORY  BIRD  CONSERVA- 
TION COMMISSION 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the 
provisione  of  16  U.S.C.  715(a),  the 
Chair  appoints  as  members  of  the  Mi- 
gratory Bird  Conservation  Commis- 
sion the  following  Members  on  the 
part  of  the  House: 
Mr.  DiliGELL  of  Michigan;  and 
Mr.  CoiTTE  of  Massachusetts. 


APPOINTMENT  AS  MEMBERS  OF 
FRANKLIN  DELANO  ROOSE- 
VELT MEMORIAL  COMMISSION 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  section  1,  Public  Law  94- 
371,  as  amended,  the  Chair  appoints  as 
members  of  the  Franklin  Delano  Roo- 
sevelt Memorial  Commission  the  fol- 
lowing Members  on  the  part  of  the 
House: 

Mr.  Petper  of  Florida; 

Mr.  ScBEUER  of  New  York; 

Mr.  Fi$H  of  New  York;  and 

Mr.  Gheen  of  New  York. 


APPOINTMENT  AS  MEMBERS  OF 
BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES  OP  GAL- 
LAUDET  UNIVERSITY 

The  SPEAKER.  I»ursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  Public  Law  99-371,  the 
Chair  appoints  as  members  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  Gallaudet  Uni- 
versity the  following  Members  on  the 
part  of  the  House: 
Mr.  BoMiOR  of  Michigan;  and 
Mr.  GiTNOERSON  OF  Wisconsin. 


APPOINTMENT  AS  MEMBER  OF 
NATIONAL  HISTORICAL  PUBLI- 
CATIONS AND  RECORDS  COM- 
MISSION 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  44  U.S.C.  2501,  as  amend- 
ed, the  Ohair  appoints  as  a  member  of 
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the  National  Historical  Publications 
and  Records  Commission  the  gentle- 
woman from  Louisiana,  Mrs.  Boggs. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  MEMBERS  TO 
NATIONAL  SUMMIT  CONFER- 
ENCE ON  EDUCATION 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  section  5(f)  of  Public  Law 
98-524,  the  Chair  appoints  to  the  Na- 
tional Summit  Conference  on  Educa- 
tion the  following  Members  on  the 
part  of  the  House: 
Mr.  Williams  of  Montana;  and 
Mr.  GoooLiNG  of  Pennsylvania. 


CREATION  OF  TEMPORARY 
JOINT  COMMITTEE  ON  DEFI- 
CIT REDUCTION  AND  APPOINT- 
MENT OF  MEMBERS  THERETO 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  section 
275  of  Public  Law  99-177,  the  Chair 
announces  the  temporary  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Deficit  Reduction  is  hereby 
created  and  the  memliers  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Budget  elected  by  the 
House  are  members  of  the  joint  com- 
mittee. 


CRISIS  AT  THE  WHITE  HOUSE 

(Mr.  RICHARDSON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
what  is  happening  at  the  White 
House?  Who  is  in  charge?  Who  is  run- 
ning the  country?  A  few  minutes  ago  a 
constituent,  a  supporter  of  the  Presi- 
dent, called  me  and  asked,  "How  can 
the  President  deal  with  the  Soviets  if 
he  cannot  settle  a  dispute  between  his 
wife  and  his  chief  of  staff?" 

This  weekend  the  crisis  reached  the 
fever  pitch.  The  Tower  Commission  is 
about  to  say  "coverup."  Oliver  North's 
secretary  shreds  incriminating  docu- 
ments. And  the  President  once  again  is 
contradicted  by  his  own  former  na- 
tional security  adviser  on  whether  he 
approved  the  arms  sale  or  not.  This 
damaging  episode  never  ends. 

We  also  hear  that  the  President  has 
told  his  arms  negotiators  to  stop  the 
arms  talks  indefinitely.  Is  this  the 
I*resident's  decision,  or  is  it  the  hard- 
liners at  the  Pentagon  who  want  no 
arms  agreement  at  all  and  are  taking 
advantage  of  this  apparent  vacuum  in 
leadership? 

Mr.  President,  come  out  and  lead  us. 
Start  anew  by  immediately  dismissing 
your  chief  of  staff,  Donald  Regan,  the 
only  person  today  who  makes  Bob 
Haldeman  look  good.  Get  rid  of  this 
deadly  disease  called  Iran-Contragate 
by  taking  immediate  action.  Do  not 
wait  for  the  Tower  Commission. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit  the  following 
editorial  for  inclusion  in  the  Rkord: 


(Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Feb.  22.  1987] 
Chaos  at  the  Top 

What  has  been  progressively  demonstrat- 
ed in  the  unfolding  story  of  the  administra- 
tion's dealings  with  Iran  and  the  rest  of  the 
backstairs  drama  is  also  being  demonstrated 
in  the  story  of  its  conduct  since  the  arms 
deal  was  first  revealed:  an  anarchic,  frag- 
mented, every-opportunist-for-himself  way 
of  doing  business.  As  incredible  as  much  of 
the  Iran  and  funds-for-the-contras  (and 
God-luiows-who-all-else)  events  are,  even 
more  incredible— and  destructive— has  been 
the  reaction  to  it  in  high  places.  We  are 
speaking  here  not  just  of  the  evidence  of 
cover-up  efforts  that  congressional  and 
Tower  Commission  investigators  have  ap- 
parently unearthed,  but  also  of  the  intense- 
ly self-serving  nature  of  the  responses  of  so 
many  of  those  at  the  top. 

Prom  day  one— Nov.  4— it  has  been  like 
that.  The  president  was  badly  and  defen- 
sively briefed  for  his  first  two  public  ac- 
countings of  the  affair,  one  a  television  ad- 
dress and  the  other  a  press  conference,  by 
aides  who  linew  they  were  giving  him  false 
information,  so  that  he  stood  right  up  there 
and  made  statements  that  were  untrue. 

Did  the  president  know  this  too?  That  is 
one  large  question  that  remains.  Although 
there  has  been  a  widespread,  condescending 
tendency  to  assume  that  Mr.  Reagan  was 
merely  duped  by  wily  advisers  or  that  he 
never  quite  understood  what  he  was  doing, 
the  possibility  remains  that  he  knew  very 
well,  both  at  those  moments  when  he  pro- 
fessed to  be  explaining  the  true  story  to  the 
American  people  and  when  he  was  engaged 
in  the  policy  that  got  his  administration  in 
so  much  justified  trouble.  This  is  something 
the  Tower  Commission  presumably  will 
shed  some  light  on.  What  hardly  needs 
more  light,  at  least  so  far  as  understanding 
the  essential  truth  is  concerned,  is  the  be- 
havior  of  his  top  White  House  Assistants 
and  partners  in  the  debacle:  it  has  been  dis- 
gusting. 

Two— U.  Col.  Oliver  North  and  Vice  Adm. 
John  Poindexter— have  retreated  into  self- 
protective  silence  after  evidently  trying  to 
fiddle  around  with  the  truth  of  the  revela- 
tions. It  is  not  yet  clear  whose  version,  or 
which  of  the  versions  offered  by  former  na- 
tional security  adviser  Robert  C.  McParlane, 
was  the  right  one  as  to  the  time  and  forth- 
rightness  of  the  president's  approval  of  the 
shipment  of  arms  to  Iran.  It  has  been  re- 
ported that  there  were  efforts  to  keep  the 
ill-considered  "initiative"  going  after  the 
president  and  Secretary  Shultz  believed  it 
had  been  called  off  last  winter.  It  has  been 
reported  that  testimony  based  on  huge  lies 
was  being  prepared  by  CIA  Director  Casey 
and  was  only  called  off  by  a  last-minute 
intervention  by  Secretary  Shultz.  And 
meanwhile  the  level  of  sniping  and  interne- 
cine struggle  over  who  gets  blamed  has 
reached  a  decline-of-the-Roman  empire 
level. 

Donald  Regan,  arguably  the  worst  White 
House  chief  of  staff  ever,  has  of  course  been 
at  the  center  of  much  of  this.  Prom  the  be- 
ginning he  has  been  casual,  even  cavalier 
about  the  interests  of  the  president  he  is  al- 
ledge  to  represent,  but  absolutely  dogged  in 
trying  to  justify,  defend  and  glorify  himself. 
People  make  little  snickering  remarks  about 
Nancy  Reagan's  hand-to-hand  combat  with 
him,  protwbly  because  we  are  all  anxious 
alMut  presidential  wives  and  other  family 
members'  involvement  in  policy  affairs  (this 
anxiety  is  an  American  political  tradition 
and  there  have  been  some  good  reasons  in 
our  history  for  it)  and  partly  because  then; 


is  something  so  grotesque  about  Mr. 
Regan's  insistence  that  he  has  some  entitle- 
ment to  the  job  and  his  near-frantic  at- 
tempts to  protect  it.  But  Mrs.  Reagan  has 
been  right  on  this.  He  has  long  since  forfeit- 
ed any  shred  of  dignity  he  had  as  he  has 
fought  with  the  first  lady  and,  more  telling, 
sought  to  lay  off  blame  on  others  for  what 
happened. 

Would  that  Donald  Regan  had  shown  half 
as  much  energy  and  commitment  iii  the  de- 
fense of  the  president  as  he  has  shown  in 
the  protection  of  his  own  turf.  By  that  we 
do  not  mean  that  he  should  have  been 
trying  to  cook  the  evidence  or  rearrange  it 
so  as  to  distort  Mr.  Reagan's  real  role  in  all 
of  this  or  to  dump  It  all  on  scapegoats.  True 
defense  of  the  president,  true  representa- 
tion of  his  best  interests  would  have  in- 
volved making  sure,  in  a  personally  disinter- 
ested way,  that  the  facts  came  out  quickly, 
fully  and  in  an  orderly  fashion,  that  the 
president  was  not  led  into  the  propagation 
of  falsehoods  and  tliat  the  administration 
acted  In  a  coordinated,  dignified  manner— in 
short,  that  it  responded  to  this  seriously 
and  with  actions  that  might  inspire  or  re- 
store confidence. 

How  different  it  has  been.  Still,  we  do  not 
blame  Mr.  Regan,  as  appalling  and  self-ab- 
sorbed as  his  actions  have  been,  for  the 
plight  of  Mr.  Reagan.  We  blame  Mr.  Reagan 
for  continuing  to  leave  things  in  the  hands 
of  Donald  Regan.  The  president  is  responsi- 
ble for  the  chief  of  staff— and  not  the  other 
way  around.  Maybe  this  will  soon  become 
plain  to  the  president.  Maybe,  as  the  rumors 
go,  Donald  Regan  is  at  last  planning  to 
leave  (surely  his  parting  line,  if  he  does. 
should  be:  "I  can  take  hint").  But  in  the 
period  from  Nov.  4  till  now,  this  administra- 
tion, by  its  reaction,  has  greatly  compound- 
ed the  trouble  it  is  in,  and  also  the  loss  of 
confidence  in  it  here  and  abroad. 


COMPATIBILITY  OP  MILITARY 
EQUIPMENT 

(Mr.  BENNETT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  Nunn-Bennett  amendment  to 
the  last  defense  authorization  bill  is 
now  becoming  the  subject  of  editorial 
comment  throughout  the  country.  I 
am  glad  that  Congress  has  taken  this 
action,  which  is  to  try  to  bring  about  a 
greater  compatibility  in  our  weapons 
between  our  allies  and  ourselves  in 
Europe. 

Actually  some  of  our  lack  of  compat- 
ibility is  with  our  own  military  equip- 
ment. We  have  even  failed  to  have 
some  of  our  own  equipment  be  as 
interchangeable  as  it  should  t>e;  com- 
munications are  bad.  But  more  impor- 
tant than  that  perhaps  is  the  vast 
amount  of  money  that  is  being  spent 
for  disparate  different  types  of  weap- 
ons which  should  be  brought  into  con- 
formity where  we  would  have  a  better 
position  in  our  national  defense  and 
international  defense,  and  that  can 
only  be  accomplished  by  greater  coop- 
eration among  the  NATO  countries  in 
this  respect. 
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7.  Kweisi  Mfume. 
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PERMISSION  TO  VACATE 
SPECIAL  ORDER 


Bir.  RHODES.  Madam  Speaker,  I  re- 
quest unanimous  consent  that  my  spe- 
cial order  for  today  previously  entered 
in  to  be  vacated. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mrs. 
Bt>oh).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Arizona? 

There  was  no  objection. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  address  the  House,  following  the 
legislative  program  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Rhodes)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous materiaL) 

Mr.  LimcROf,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  BuRTOif  of  Indiana,  for  60  min- 
utes, on  February  24. 

Mr.  DkLat,  for  60  minutes,  on 
March  3. 

(The  following  Meml)ers  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Richardson)  to  revise 
and  extend  their  remarlcs  and  include 
extraneous  material:) 

Mr.  Durbik.  for  60  minutes,  on  Feb- 
ruary 25. 

Mrs.  CoLLiHS.  for  60  minutes,  on 
March  11.  12.  18.  19.  25,  26.  and  April 
1.  2.  8.  9. 15.  16.  22.  23.  29.  and  30. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remarks  was 
granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Richardson)  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter) 

Mr.  Traticakt. 

Blr.  Andkrsoh  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California  in  10  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  AmruNzio  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee  in  10  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Boner  of  Tennessee  in  five  in- 
stances. 

lAX.  SOLARZ. 

Mr.  WOLPE. 
Mr.  Market. 

Mr.  KOSTMATER. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Madam  Speak- 
er, I  move  that  the  House  do  now  ad- 
journ. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  12  o'clock  and  15  minutes 
p.m.),  the  House  adjourned  until  to- 
morrow, Tuesday,  February  24,  1987, 
at  12  noon. 


SENATE  BILL  REFERRED 

A  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
title  was  taken  from  the  Speaker's 
table  and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as 
follows: 

&  ai4.  An  act  to  direct  the  Federal  Energy 
Regulatory  CommlMion  to  issue  an  order 
with  respect  to  docket  numbered  EL-85-38- 
WMr.  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Com- 
merce. 


OATH      OF     OFFICE,      MEMBERS. 
RBSIDENT  COMMISSIONER, 

AND  DELEGATES 

The  oath  of  office  required  by  the 
sixth  article  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  and  as  provided  by  sec- 
tion 2  of  the  act  of  May  13,  1884  (23 
Stat.  22),  to  be  administered  to  Mem- 
bers, Resident  Commissioner,  and  Del- 
egates of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, the  text  of  which  Is  carried  in  5 
U.S.C.  3331: 
"I.    A    B,    do    solemnly    swear    (or 
affirm)   that   I   will   support   and 
defend    the    Constitution    of    the 
United  States  against  all  enemies, 
foreign  and  domestic;  that  I  will 
bear  true  faith  and  allegiance  to 
the  same;  that  I  take  this  obliga- 
tion freely  without  any  mental  res- 
ervation or  purpose  of  evasion;  and 
that  I  will  well  and  faithfully  dis- 
charge the  duties  of  the  office  on 
which  I  am  about  to  enter.  So  help 
me  God." 
has  been  subscribed  to  in  person  and 
filed  in  duplicate  with  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  by  the  fol- 
lowing  Members   of  the    100th   Con- 
gress, pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  2 
U.S.C.  25: 

ALABAMA 

1.  Sonny  Callahan. 

2.  William  L.  Dicltinson. 

3.  Bill  Nichols. 

4.  Tom  Bevill. 

5.  Ronnie  G.  Flippo. 

6.  Ben  Erdreich. 

7.  Claude  Harris. 

j  ALASKA 

'  At  large 

Don  Young. 

ARIZONA 

1.  iohn  J.  Rhodes  III. 

2.  Morris  K.  Udall. 

3.  Bob  Stump. 

4.  Jon  L.  Kyi. 

5.  Jim  Kolbe. 

ARKANSAS 

1.  Bill  Alexander. 

2.  Tommy  P.  Robinson. 

3.  John  Paul  Hammerschmidt. 

4.  Beryl  Anthony,  Jr. 

CALIFORNIA 


1.  Douglas  H.  Bosco. 

2.  Wally  Herger. 

3.  Robert  T.  Matsui. 

4.  Vic  Fazio. 

6.  Barbara  Boxer. 

7.  George  Miller. 

8.  Ronald  V.  Dellums. 

9.  Portney  H.  (Pete)  Stark. 

10.  Don  Edwards. 

11.  Tom  Lantos. 

12.  Ernest  L.  Konnyu. 


13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 
26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 
30. 
31. 
32. 
33. 
34. 
35. 
36. 
37. 
38. 
39. 
40. 
41. 
42. 
43. 
44. 
45. 


Norman  Y.  Mineta. 
Nonaan  D.  Shumway. 
Tony  Coelho. 
Leon  E.  Panetta. 
Charles  Pashayan,  Jr. 
Richard  H.  Lehman. 
Robot  J.  Lagomarsino. 
Willi^  M.  Thomas. 
Elton  Gallegly. 
Carlos  J.  Moorhead. 
Anthony  C.  BeUenson. 
Henry  A.  Waxman. 
Edward  R.  Roybal. 
Howard  L.  Berman. 
Mel  Levine. 
Julian  C.  Dixon. 
Augustus  F.  Hawkins. 
Matthew  G.  Martinez. 
Mervyn  M.  Dymally. 
Glenn  M.  Anderson. 
David  Dreier. 
Estetan  Edward  Torres. 
Jerry  Lewis. 
GeoiKe  E.  Brown,  Jr. 
Alfred  A.  (Al)  McCandless. 
Robert  K.  Doman. 
William  E.  Dannemeyer. 
Robert  E.  Badham. 
Bill  liowery. 
Dan  Lungren. 
Ron  Packard. 
Jim  Bates. 
Duncan  Hunter. 


COLORADO 

1.  Patricia  Schroeder. 

2.  David  E.  Skaggs. 

3.  Ben  Nighthorse  Campbell. 

4.  Hank  Brown. 

5.  Joel  Hefley. 

6.  Dan  Schaefer. 

CONNECTICUT 

1.  Barbara  B.  Kennelly. 

2.  Sam  (}eJdenson. 

3.  Bruce  A.  Morrison. 

4.  Stewart  B.  McKinney. 

5.  John  C.  Rowland. 

6.  Nancy  L.  Johnson. 

DELAWARE 

At  large 
Thomas  R.  Carper. 

FLORIDA 

1.  Earl  Hutto. 

2.  Bill  CSrant. 

3.  Charles  E.  Bennett. 

4.  Bill  Chappell.  Jr. 

5.  Bill  l4:Collum. 

6.  Buddy  MacKay. 

7.  Sam  Qibbons. 

8.  C.W.  Bill  Young. 

9.  Michael  Bilirakis. 

10.  Andy  Ireland. 

11.  Bill  Nelson. 

12.  Tom  Lewis. 

13.  Connie  Mack. 

14.  Dan  Mica. 

15.  E.  day  Shaw.  Jr. 

16.  Lawnence  J.  Smith. 

17.  William  Lehman. 

18.  Claude  Pepper. 

19.  Dante  B.  Fascell. 

GEORGIA 

1.  Robeirt  Lindsay  Thomas. 

2.  Charles  Hatcher. 

3.  Richard  Ray. 

4.  Patriae  L.  Swindall. 

5.  John  Lewis. 

6.  Newt  Gingrich. 

7.  Creorge  (Buddy)  Darden. 

8.  J.  Roy  Rowland. 

9.  Ed  Jenkins. 

10.  Doug  Barnard,  Jr. 
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HAWAII 

1.  Patricia  F.  Saiki. 

2.  Daniel  K.  Akaka. 

IDAHO 

1.  Larry  E.  Craig. 

2.  Richard  H.  Stallings. 

ILLINOIS 

1.  Charles  A.  Hayes. 

2.  Gus  Savage. 

3.  Marty  Russo. 

4.  Jack  Davis. 

5.  William  O.  Llpinski. 

6.  Henry  J.  Hyde. 

7.  Cardiss  Collins. 

8.  Dan  Rostenkowski. 

9.  Sidney  R.  Yates. 

10.  John  Edward  Porter. 

11.  Prank  Annunzio. 

12.  Philip  M.  Crane. 

13.  Harris  W.  Pawell. 

14.  J.  Dennis  Hasten. 

15.  Edward  R.  Madigan. 

16.  Lynn  Martin. 

17.  Lane  Evans. 

18.  Robert  H.  Michel. 

19.  Terry  L.  Bruce. 

20.  Richard  J.  Durbin. 

21.  Melvin  Price. 

22.  Kenneth  J.  Gray. 

INDIANA 

1.  Peter  J.  Visclosky. 

2.  Philip  R.  Sharp. 

3.  John  Hiler. 

4.  Dan  Coats. 

5.  Jim  Jontz. 

6.  Dan  Burton. 

7.  John  T.  Myers. 

8.  Frank  McCloskey. 

9.  Lee  H.  Hamilton. 

10.  Andrew  Jacobs.  Jr. 

IOWA 

1.  Jim  Leach. 

2.  Thomas  J.  Tauke. 

3.  David  R.  Nagle. 

4.  Neal  Smith. 

5.  Jim  Lightfoot. 

6.  Fred  Grandy. 

KANSAS 

1.  Pat  Roberts. 

2.  Jim  Slattery. 

3.  Jan  Meyers. 

4.  Dan  Glickman. 

5.  Bob  Whittaker. 

KENTUCKY 

1.  Carroll  Hubbard,  Jr. 

2.  William  H.  Natcher. 

3.  Romano  L.  Mazzoli. 

4.  Jim  Bunning. 

5.  Harold  Rogers. 

6.  Larry  J.  Hopkins. 

7.  Carl  C.  Perkins. 

LOUISIANA 

1.  Bob  Livingston. 

2.  Lindy  (Mrs.  Hale)  Boggs. 

3.  W.J.  (Billy)  Tauzin. 

4.  Buddy  Roemer. 

5.  Jerry  Huckaby. 

6.  Richard  H.  Baker. 

7.  James  A.  Hayes. 

8.  Clyde  C.  Holloway. 

MAINE 

1.  Joseph  E.  Brennan. 

2.  Olympia  J.  Snowe. 

MARYLAND 

1.  Roy  Dyson. 

2.  Helen  Delich  Bentley. 

3.  Benjamin  L.  Cardln. 

4.  C.  Thomas  McMiUen. 

5.  Steny  H.  Hoyer. 

6.  Beverly  B.  Byron. 
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7.  Kweisi  Mfume. 

8.  Constance  A.  Morella. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

1.  Silvio  O.  Conte. 

2.  Edward  P.  Boland. 

3.  Joseph  D.  Early. 

4.  Barney  Prank. 

5.  Chester  G.  Atkins. 

6.  Nicholas  Mavroules. 

7.  Edward  J.  Markey. 

8.  Joseph  P.  Kennedy  II. 

9.  Joe  Moakley. 

10.  Gerry  E.  Studds. 

11.  Brian  J.  Donnelly. 

MICHIGAN 

1.  John  Conyers,  Jr. 

2.  Carl  D.  Pursell. 

3.  Howard  Wolpe. 

4.  Frederick  S.  Upton. 

5.  Paul  B.  Henry. 

6.  Bob  Carr. 

7.  Dale  E.  Kildee. 

8.  Bob  Traxler. 

9.  Guy  Vander  Jagt. 

10.  Bill  Schuette. 

11.  Robert  W.  Davis. 

12.  David  E.  Bonior. 

13.  Geo.  W.  Crockett,  Jr. 

14.  Dennis  M.  Hertel. 

15.  William  D.  Ford. 

16.  John  D.  Dingell. 

17.  Sander  M.  Levin. 

18.  Wm.  S.  Broomfield. 

MINNESOTA 

1.  Timothy  J.  Penny. 

2.  Vin  Weber. 

3.  Bill  Frenzel. 

4.  Bruce  F.  Vento. 

5.  Martin  Olav  Sabo. 

6.  Gerry  Sikorski. 

7.  Arlan  Stangeland. 

8.  James  L.  Oberstar. 

MISSISSIPPI 

1.  Jamie  L.  Whitten. 

2.  Mike  Espy. 

3.  G.V.  (Sonny)  Montgomery. 

4.  Wayne  Dowdy. 

5.  Trent  Lott. 

MISSOURI 

I.William  (Bill)  Clay. 

2.  Jack  Buechner. 

3.  Richard  A.  Gephardt. 

4.  Ike  Skelton. 

5.  Alan  Wheat. 

6.  E.  Thomas  Coleman. 

7.  Gene  Taylor. 

8.  Bill  Emerson. 

9.  Harold  L.  Volkmer. 

MONTANA 

1.  Pat  Williams. 

2.  Ron  Marlenee. 

NEBRASKA 

1.  Doug  Bereuter. 

2.  Hal  Daub. 

3.  Virginia  Smith. 

NEVADA 

1.  James  H.  Bilbray. 

2.  Barbara  F.  Vucanovich. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

1.  Robert  C.  Smith. 

2.  Judd  Gregg. 

NEW  JERSEY 

1.  James  J.  Florio. 

2.  William  J.  Hughes. 

3.  James  J.  Howard. 

4.  Christopher  H.  Smith. 

5.  Marge  Roukema. 

6.  Bernard  J.  Dwyer. 

7.  Matthew  J.  Rinaldo. 


8. 

9. 

10. 

11. 

12. 

13. 

14. 


Robert  A.  Roe. 
Robert  G.  Torricelli. 


Peter  W.  Rodino, 
Dean  A.  Gallo. 
Jim  Courter. 
Jim  Saxton. 
Frank  J.  Guarini. 


Jr. 


NEW  MEXICO 

1.  Manuel  Lujan.  Jr. 

2.  Joe  Skeen. 

3.  Bill  Richardson. 

NEW  YORK 

1.  George  J.  Hochbrueckner. 

2.  Thomas  J.  Downey. 

3.  Robert  J.  Mrazek. 

4.  Norman  F.  Lent. 

5.  Raymond  J.  McGrath. 

6.  Floyd  H.  Flake. 

7.  Gary  L.  Ackerman. 

8.  James  H.  Scheuer. 

9.  Thomas  J.  Manton. 

10.  Charles  E.  Schumer. 

11.  Edolphus  Towns. 

12.  Major  R.  Owens. 

13.  Stephen  J.  Solarz. 

14.  Guy  V.  Molinari. 

15.  Bill  Green. 

16.  Charles  B.  Rangel. 

17.  Ted  Weiss. 

18.  Robert  Garcia. 

19.  Mario  Biaggi. 

20.  Joseph  J.  DioGuardi. 

21.  Hamilton  Fish.  Jr. 

22.  Benjamin  A.  Gilman. 

23.  Samuel  S.  Stratton. 

24.  Gerald  B.  H.  Solomon. 

25.  Sherwood  L.  Boehlert. 

26.  David  OB.  Martin. 

27.  George  C.  Wortley. 

28.  Matthew  F.  McHugh. 

29.  Frank  Horton. 

30.  Louise  Mcintosh  Slaughter. 

31.  Jack  F.  Kemp. 

32.  John  J.  LaFalce. 

33.  Henry  J.  Nowak. 

34.  Amo  Houghton. 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

1.  Walter  B.  Jones. 

2.  Tim  Valentine. 

3.  H.  Martin  Lancaster. 

4.  David  E.  Price. 

5.  Stephen  L.  Neal. 

6.  Howard  Coble. 

7.  Charles  Rose. 

8.  W.G.  (Bill)  Hefner. 

9.  J.  Alex  McMillan. 

10.  Cass  Ballenger. 

11.  James  McClure  Clarke. 

NORTH  DAKOTA 


At  large 


Byron  L.  Dorgan. 

OHIO 

1.  Thomas  A.  Luken. 

2.  Willis  D.  Gradison.  Jr. 

3.  Tony  P.  Hall. 

4.  Michael  G.  Oxley. 

5.  Delbert  L.  Latta. 

6.  Bob  McEwen. 

7.  Michael  DeWine. 

8.  Donald  E.  "Buz"  Lukens. 

9.  Marcy  Kaptur. 

10.  Clarence  E.  Miller. 
U.  Dennis  E.  Eckart. 

12.  John  R.  Kasich. 

13.  Donald  J.  Pease. 

14.  Thomas  C.  Sawyer. 

15.  Chalmers  P.  Wylie. 

16.  Ralph  Regula. 

17.  James  A.  Traficant,  Jr. 

18.  Douglas  Applegate. 

19.  Edward  F.  Feighan. 
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20.  Mary  Row  OukMT. 
n.  Louis  Stokes. 

OKLAHOMA 

1.  James  If.  Inhofe. 

2.  Mike  Synar. 

3.  Wes  Watkins. 

4.  Dave  McCurdy. 

5.  Mickey  Edwards. 

6.  Olenn  English. 

OREGON 

1.  Les  AuColn. 

X  Robert  F.  (Bob)  Smith. 

3.  Ron  Wyden. 

4.  Peter  A.  DeFazio. 

5.  Denny  Smith. 

PSmiSTLVAllIA 

1.  Thomas  M.  Poglietta. 

2.  WiUiam  H.  Gray  III. 

3.  Robert  A.  Borski. 

4.  Joe  Kolter. 

5.  Richard  T.  Schulze. 
8.  Ous  Yatron. 

7.  Curt  Weldon. 

8.  Peter  H.  Kostmayer. 

9.  Bud  Shuster. 

10.  Joseph  M.  McDade. 

11.  Paul  E.  Kanjorski. 

12.  John  P.  Murtha. 

13.  Lawrence  Coughlin. 

14.  William  J.  Coyne. 

15.  Don  Ritter. 

16.  Robert  S.  Walker. 

17.  George  W.  Gekas. 

18.  Doug  Walgren. 

19.  WiUiam  F.  Ooodling. 

20.  Joseph  M.  Oaydos. 

21.  Th<Mnas  J.  Ridge. 

22.  Austin  J.  Murphy. 

23.  WiUiam  F.  dinger.  Jr. 

RHODE  ISLAND 

1.  Femand  J.  St  Germain. 

2.  Claudine  Schneider. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 

1.  Arthur  Ravenel.  Jr. 

2.  Floyd  Spence. 

3.  Butler  Derrick. 

4.  Elizabeth  J.  Patterson. 

5.  John  M.  Spratt,  Jr. 

6.  Robin  Tallon. 

SOUTH  DAKOTA 

At  large 
Tim  Jotuison. 

TENNESSEE 

1.  James  H.  (Jimmy)  Quillen. 

2.  John  J.  Duncan. 

3.  Marilyn  Uoyd. 

4.  Jim  Cooper. 

5.  WUliam  HUl  Boner. 

6.  Bart  Gordon. 

7.  Don  Sundquist. 

8.  Ed  Jones. 

9.  Harold  E.  Ford. 

TEXAS 

1.  Jim  Chapman. 

2.  Charles  Wilson. 

3.  Steve  Bartlett. 

4.  Ralph  M.  Hall. 

5.  John  Bryant. 

6.  Joe  Barton. 

7.  BUI  Archer. 

8.  Jack  Fields. 

9.  Jack  Brooks. 

10.  J  J.  Pickle. 

11.  Marvin  Leath. 

12.  Jim  Wright. 

13.  Beau  Boulter. 

14.  Mac  Sweeney. 

15.  E  de  la  Garza. 

16.  Ronald  D.  Coleman. 

17.  Charles  W.  Stenholm. 
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18.  Mickey  Leland. 

19.  Larry  Combest. 

20.  Henry  B.  Gonzalez. 

21.  Lamar  S.  Smith 

22.  Tom  DeLay. 

23.  Albert  O.  Bustamante. 

24.  Martin  Frost. 

25.  Michael  A.  Andrews. 

26.  Richard  K.  Armey. 

27.  Solomon  P.  Ortiz. 

UTAH 

1.  James  V.  Hansen. 

2.  Wayne  Owens. 

13.  Howard  C.  Nielson. 

!  VERMONT 

At  large 
James  M.  Jeffords. 

VIRGINIA 

1.  Herbert  H.  Bateman. 

2.  Owen  B.  Pickett. 

3.  Thomas  J.  Bliley.  Jr. 

4.  Norman  Sisisky. 

5.  Dan  Daniel. 

6.  Jim  Olin. 

7.  D.  French  Slaughter,  Jr. 

8.  Stan  Parris. 
•9.  Rick  Boucher. 
10.  Frank  R.  Wolf. 

WASHINGTON 

'1.  John  R.  Miller. 
■2.  Al  Swift. 

3.  Don  Honker. 

4.  Sid  Morrison. 

5.  Thomas  S.  Foley. 

6.  Norman  D.  Dicks. 

7.  Mike  Lowry. 
«.  Rod  Chandler. 

WEST  VIRGINIA 

1.  Alan  B.  Mollohan. 

2.  Harley  O.  Staggers,  Jr. 

3.  Robert  E.  Wise.  Jr. 

4.  Nick  Joe  Rahall  II. 

WISCONSIN 

[l.  Les  Aspin. 

2.  Robert  W.  Kastenmeier. 

3.  Steve  Gunderson. 

4.  Gerald  D.  Kleczka. 

5.  Jim  Moody. 

6.  Thomas  E.  Petri. 

7.  David  R.  Obey. 

8.  Toby  Roth. 

S.  P.  James  Sensenbrenner.  Jr. 

j  WYOMING 

I  At  large 

pick  Cheney. 

I  PUERTO  RICO 

Resident  commissioner 
Jaime  B.  Puster. 

AMERICAN  SAMOA 

Delegate 
jPofo  I.F.  Sunia. 

j  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

I  Delegate 

[Walter  E.  Pauntroy. 

i  GUAM 

I  Delegate 

Ben  Blaz. 

VIRGIN  ISLANDS 

Delegate 
Ron  de  Lugo. 


tions  were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BOUCHER: 

H.R.  1195.  A  bill  entitled.  "The  Syndicated 
Television  Music  Copyright  Act  of  1987";  to 
the  Cotunittee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mrs.  BYRON: 

H.R.  1196.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenite  Code  of  1986  to  prohibit  the  trans- 
fer of  returns  and  return  information  by  tax 
return  preparers  in  conjunction  with  the 
sale  of  their  business  unless  the  taxpayer 
consents  to  the  transfer:  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mrs.  SMITH  of  Nebraska: 

H.R.  1197.  A  bUl  to  establish  the  National 
Institute  for  New  Agricultural  and  Forestry 
Industrial  Materials  and  to  authorize  the 
Institute  to  carry  out  a  program  for  re- 
search, development,  demonstration,  and 
education  relating  to  the  use  of  Industrial 
crops  atid  forest  products  for  the  production 
of  industrial  materials;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  TRAFICANT: 

H.R.  1198.  A  bill  to  restore  the  authoriza- 
tion of  appropriations  for  the  General  Reve- 
nue Sharing  Program;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

By  Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA  (for  himself,  and 
Mr.  Madigan): 

H.  Res.  93.  A  resolution  providing 
amounts  from  the  contingent  fund  of  the 
House  for  expenses  of  investigations  and 
studies  by  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  in 
the  first  session  of  the  100th  Congress;  to 
the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 
E^  Mr.  LaFALCE: 

H.  Res.  94.  A  resolution  providing 
amounts  from  the  contingent  fund  of  the 
House  for  expenses  of  investigations  and 
studies  by  the  Committee  on  Small  Business 
in  the  first  session  of  the  100th  Congress;  to 
the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 
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PUBLIC  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXII.  public  bills  and  resolu- 


Additional  sponsors 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 

H.R.  59:  Mr.  Levine  of  California.  Mr. 
ScHEum.  Mr.  Sawyer,  Mr.  Crockett,  Mr. 
Lagomarsino.  Mr.  Mrazek.  Mr.  Espy.  Mr. 
CoNTE.  Mr.  Owens  of  New  York,  and  Mr. 
Bereuter. 

H.R.  74:  Mr.  Darden.  Mr.  Hutto.  Mr. 
Gray  off  Illinois,  and  Mr.  Pauntroy. 

H.R.  87:  Mr.  Kostmayer,  Mr.  Stark,  Mr. 
Nagle,  Mr.  Clarke,  Mr.  Leland,  Mr.  Ed- 
wards of  California,  Mr.  Dixon.  Mr. 
BRYANt.  Mr.  Towns.  Mr.  Pepper,  and  Mr. 
Richardson. 

H.R.  117:  Mr.  Graig. 

H.R.  118:  Mr.  Solomon,  Mr.  Porter,  Mr. 
WoRTLlY,  and  Mr.  Inhofe. 

H.R.  509:  Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina  and 
Mr.  StSngeland. 

H.R.  537:  Mrs.  Johnson  of  Connecticut 
and  MP.  Swift. 

H.R.  574:  Mr.  Garcia,  Mr.  Dixon,  Mr. 
BoRSKi,  Mr.  Vento.  Mr.  Schumer,  and  Mr. 

MlNETA. 

H.R.  756:  Mr.  Lagomarsino. 

H.R.  776:  Mrs.  Collins,  Mr.  Dellums.  Mr. 
Mfume;  Mr.  Kastenmeier,  Mr.  Udall,  Mr. 
Hall  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Dixon.  Ms.  Kaptur,  Mr. 
BustaiITante,  Mr.  Hoyer,  Mr.  Frank,  Mr. 
EDWARt>s  of  California.  Mrs.  Boccs,  Mr. 
Hayes  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Lkvin  of  Michigan, 
Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Bonior  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Atkins.  Mr.  Penny.  Mr.  Stokes,  Mr.  Mav- 
ROULES,  Mr.  Martinez,  Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Garcia. 


Mr.  Gray  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Sawyer,  Mr. 
Levine  of  California,  Mr.  Towns,  Mr. 
Savage,  and  Mr.  Wheat. 

H.R.  780:  Mr.  Brooks. 

H.R.  782:  Mr.  Biaggi.  Mr.  Savage.  Mr. 
Mrazek,  Mr.  Kanjorski,  Mr.  Dyson,  and 
Mr.  Martinez. 

H.R.    904:     Mr.    Lagomarsino    and    Mr. 

WOLPE. 

H.R.  922:  Mr.  Towns  and  Mr.  Espy. 

H.R.  923:  Mr.  Sabo,  Mr.  Fauntroy,  and 
Mr.  Towns. 

H.R.  926:  Mr.  Boehlert. 

H.R.  939:  Mr.  Yatron.  Mrs.  Vucanovich, 
Mr.   MacKay,   Mr.   Boland,   Mr.   Huckaby, 


Mr.  Daub,  Mr.  McMillen  of  Maryland,  Mr. 
Mavroules,  Mr.  Jacobs,  Mr.  Martinez.  Mr. 
Henry,  Mr.  Synar,  Mr.  Jones  of  North 
Carolina,  Mr.  Hyde,  Mr.  Lehman  of  Florida. 
Mr.  SoLARZ,  Mr.  Shumway,  Mr.  Robinson, 
Mr.  Lagomarsino,  Mr.  Neal,  Mr.  Biaggi,  Mr. 
Towns,  and  Mr.  DeLay. 

H.R.  967:  Mr.  Kildee  and  Mr.  Wise. 

H.R.  1050:  Mr.  Coelho. 

H.R.  1056:  Mr.  Morrison  of  Connecticut, 
Mr.  Oberstar,  Mr.  Annunzio,  and  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy. 

H.J.  Res.  43:  Mr.  Sunia.  Mr.  Thomas  of 
Georgia.  Mr.  Rowland  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Bateman,   Mr.   McDade,   Mr.   Fascell,   Mr. 


Boner  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Rinaldo,  Mr. 
Rodino.  Mr.  Fuster,  Mr.  Lehman  of  Florida. 
Mr.  Dellums.  Mr.  Roe.  Mr.  Traxler.  Ms. 
Oakar.  Mr.  Young  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Dymally. 
Mr.  Wolf.  Mr.  DeWine.  Mr.  Mrazek,  Mr. 
Dowdy  of  Mississippi,  Mr.  Welooh,  Mr. 
Bryant.  Mr.  Fields.  Mr.  Bustamante.  Mr. 
Pepper.  Mr.  Coleman  of  Missouri.  Mrs. 
Vucanovich,  Mr.  Schuette,  Mr.  Evans,  Mrs. 
Bentley.  Mr.  Gray  of  Illinois,  and  Mr.  La- 
gomarsino. 

H.  Con.  Res.  15;  Mr.  Coats,  Mr.  Murtha, 
Mr.  Bevill.  Mr.  Hayes  of  Louisiana.  Mr. 
Rogers,  Mr.  Dyson,  Mr.  Thomas  Luken,  Mr. 
Savage,  Mr.  Tallon,  and  Mr.  Garcia. 
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The  Senate  met  at  2  p.m.  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  Honorable 
Wtchi  Fowler.  Jr.,  a  Senator  from 
the  State  of  Georgia. 

PRATKR 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Rich- 
ard C.  Halverson.  D.D.,  offered  the  fol- 
lowing prayer. 

Let  us  pray. 

Blessed  are  the  peacemaA:ers.— Mat- 
thew 5:9. 

Mighty  God  of  truth  and  Justice. 
when  we  think  about  it,  we  realize 
that  alienation  is  the  greatest  evil. 
Whether  husband  and  wife  are  alien- 
ated—parent and  child— management 
and  labor— black  and  white— or  nation 
and  nation— alienation  is  the  most  de- 
structive force  in  history.  Dividing  it 
conquers.  Grant  us  the  honesty  to 
admit  that  peace  between  nations  is  a 
myth  if  we  make  war  among  ourselves. 
Give  us  the  will  to  seek  peace  with 
spouse,  children,  neighbors,  peers. 
those  of  other  persuasions,  races  and 
cultures.  Help  us  to  see  the  contradic- 
tion—the hsrpocrisy— of  promoting 
peace  in  the  world  while  we  make  war 
at  home. 

God  of  love,  help  us  to  understand 
that  reconciliation  is  the  only  remedy 
for  the  evil  of  alienation  from  which 
all  other  evils  spring.  May  we  heed  the 
wisdom  of  Jesus  that  all  the  law  is  ful- 
flUed  when  we  love  God  and  our 
neighbor.  Give  us  grace  to  disdain— to 
resist  this  fountain  of  evil— alien- 
ation—help  us  to  love  one  another.  In 
the  name  of  Him  Who  is  the  Prince  of 
Peace.  Amen. 


APPOINTMENT  OP  ACTING 
PRESIDENT  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  please  read  a  communication 
to  the  Senate  from  the  President  pro 
tempore  [Mr.  Stehwis]. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
the  following  letter 

U.S.  Senate, 
President  pro  tempore. 
Washington,  DC,  February  23.  1987. 
To  the  Senate: 

I7nder  the  provisions  of  rule  I,  section  3, 
of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate.  I 
hereby  appoint  the  Honorable  Wyche 
Fowler.  Jr.,  a  Senator  from  the  SUte  of 
Georgia,  to  perform  the  duties  of  the  Chair. 
John  C.  Stennis. 
Pretident  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  FOWLER  thereupon  assumed 
the  chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tem- 
pore. 


RECOGNITION  OP  THE 
MAJORITY  LEADER 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Chair  recognizes  the  majori- 
ty leader  of  the  Senate,  Mr.  Byrd. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  last 
Thursday  the  Senate  adopted  a  con- 
current resolution  authorizing  the 
printing,  as  a  Senate  document,  of  my 
series  of  speeches  on  the  history  of 
the  Senate.  The  resolution  was  sub- 
mitted by  Senator  Stevens  and  co- 
sponsored  by  the  chairman  of  the 
Rules  Committee,  Senator  Ford.  I 
wish  to  take  this  moment  to  thank 
Senator  Ford  for  his  gracious  remarks 
and  for  his  leadership  which  enabled 
the  resolution  to  be  so  swiftly  adopted. 
I  take  to  heart  Senator  Ford's 
thoughtful  comments  regarding  my 
Senate  history  speeches,  and  I  appreci- 
ate his  comments  very  much. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE 
REPUBLICAN  LEADER 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  standing  order,  the  Republican 
leader  is  recognized. 


BICENTENNIAL  MINUTE 

Pt3RUARY  33,   1 1  88  1  I :  SENATOR  CONKLING  ON 
THE  SENATE  CHAMBER 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
my  colleagues  would  agree  that  we  are 
all  pretty  comfortable  in  this  Cham- 
ber—warm enough  in  winter,  cool 
enough  in  summer.  It  has  not  always 
been  thus,  however.  On  February  23, 
1881,  106  years  ago  today,  one  Senator 
took  to  the  floor  to  enumerate  the 
Chamber's  faults.  That  Senator  was 
the  handsome  Roscoe  Conkling  of 
New  York,  a  man  known  for  his  vola- 
tile temper  and  elaborate  rhetoric. 

At  issue  that  day  was  a  bill  authoriz- 
ing the  acquisition  of  land  for  a  build- 
ing for  the  Library  of  Congress,  then 
wedged  into  cramped  quarters  in  the 
Capitol.  Conkling's  worst  enemies  sup- 
ported the  bill,  and  probably  for  that 
reason  alone,  Conkling  opposed  it. 
Why  not  enlarge  the  Capitol  to  accom- 
modate the  overflowing  Library,  he 
a^ed.  When  a  Senator  responded  that 
the  Capitol  was  a  perfect  building, 
Conkling  exploded. 

The  Capitol  had  been  growing  ever 
since  the  Congress  moved  to  Washing- 
ton in  1800,  he  rightly  argued.  The 
huge  wing  housing  the  Senate  Cham- 
ber had  been  added  only  20  years  earli- 
er. And,  he  thundered,  that  Chamber 
was  far  from  perfect.  It  was  a  stifling 
"iron  box  from  which  neither  sky  nor 
earth  nor  tree  nor  any  other  of  na- 
ture's signs  /are/  visible."  The  place 


was  making  him  sick.  "Why  is  it  that 
coming  here  in  the  morning  and  feel- 
ing veiy  well,  after  a  short  time  we 
feel  as  if  a  cord  was  bound  tight 
around  our  heads  over  our  eyes?"  he 
asked,  tt  was,  he  had  determined,  be- 
cause the  Chamber  was  too  dry,  the 
air  too  stale.  Senators  had  him  to 
thank,  he  told  them,  for  some  mild 
relief,  because,  at  his  insistence  "pan 
after  pan"  of  water  was  set  out  in  the 
basement  to  evaporate  and  humidify 
the  Chamber. 

Senators  were  to  wait  another  70 
years  before  Conkling's  complaints 
about  tiie  Chamber's  climate  would  be 
satisfactorily  addressed. 


THE  TRUTH  ABOUT  NICARAGUA 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  if  I  read 
the  legislative  agenda  correctly,  it  is 
likely  ttiat  we  are  going  to  take  up  the 
issue  of  aid  to  the  freedom  fighters  in 
Nicaragua,  the  so-called  Contras,  in 
the  coming  weeks.  As  seems  to  be  our 
habit,  as  we  begin  our  debate  on  this 
issue,  we  seem  to  be  concentrating  on 
everything  under  the  Sun  except  the 
situation  on  the  ground  in  Nicaragua. 

The  headlines  we  see  are  mostly 
about  differences  among  the  leader- 
ship of  the  united  Nicaraguan  opposi- 
tion, the  U.N.O.  Our  investigative  ef- 
forts remain  focused  on  finding  out 
what  money  may,  or  may  not,  have 
flowed  through  some  Swiss  bank  ac- 
counts to  the  Contras.  And,  up  here  on 
Capitol  Hill,  we  are  all  busy  doing  vote 
counts.  And,  let  me  be  clear,  those  are 
all  important  elements  of  this  issue. 

But,  In  the  meantime,  Sandinista  re- 
pression continues  unabated  at  home. 
And  we  seem  to  pay  that  fact  little  at- 
tention. 

The  Sandinistas  have  sabotaged  yet 
another  effort  at  a  negotiated  settle- 
ment, this  one  launched  by  the  demo- 
cratic governments  of  Central  Amer- 
ica. There  has  been  nary  a  peep  of 
complaint  from  those— including  some 
in  this  body— who  jump  at  the  slight- 
est opportunity  to  accuse  the  Presi- 
dent of  all  kinds  of  perfidy  in  Central 
America.  If  Ronald  Reagan  had  an- 
nounced we  wanted  no  part  of  a  Cen- 
tral American  peace  initiative,  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  would  have  re- 
sounded with  outrage;  the  pages  of  the 
Times  and  the  Post  would  have  been 
filled  with  op-eds  of  denuniciation. 
But  we  see  not  a  single  statement  criti- 
cizing Ortega;  not  a  single  "Dear  Com- 
mandante"  letter  urging  him  to  recon- 
sider, not  a  single  demand  that  Daniel 
Ortega  and  his  crowd  respond  in  good 
faith  to  the  proposals  of  their  neigh- 
bors. 


•  Thit  "ballet"  symbol  identifies  statcmenu  or  insertioos  which  are  not  spoken  by  a  Membor  of  the  Senate  on  the  floor. 


In  order  to  try  to  add  at  least  a  bit  of 
information  on  what  is  going  on  inside 
Nicaragua  to  our  debate,  and  to  give  a 
fairer  picture  of  the  administration's 
real  policy— not  the  caricature  of  it 
that  is  usually  presented  by  adminis- 
tration critics— I  want  to  put  several 
items  in  the  Record  today. 

The  first  is  an  article  that  appeared 
last  week  in  the  Washington  Times  en- 
titled, "Sandinista  Abuses  Are  as  Bad 
as  Ever,  State  Report  Charges."  The 
article  cites  evidence,  from  the  newly 
published  annual  Human  Rights 
report  of  the  State  Department,  on 
the  continuing  mass  arrests  and  inhu- 
mane repression  being  carried  out  by 
the  Sandinistas.  Over  the  past  year, 
the  Times  account  notes,  the  Sandinis- 
tas have  conducted  mass  arrests,  in- 
cluding on  one  occasion  the  arrest  of 
the  entire  male  population  of  a  village. 
They  have  actually  admitted  3,000 
such  arrests,  and  there  were  many 
more. 

Those  arrested,  the  Times  quotes 
the  State  Department  report  as 
saying,  are  subject  to  "A  deliberate 
policy  of  •  •  *  undermining  their  will 
to  resist,"  through  such  tactics  as 
beatings  to,  and  again  this  is  a  quote, 
■exposure  to  homosexual  rape  as  a  so- 
called  disciplinary  measure."  Some  po- 
litical prisoners  are  executed  outright, 
and  there  are  also  reports  of  Sandi- 
nista "Death  Squads,"  who  murder 
young,  rural  males  believed  sympa- 
thetic to  the  Contras,  and  the  execu- 
tion of  political  prisoners.  In  sum,  it  is 
yet  another  tragic  chapter  in  the  on- 
going saga  of  Sandinista  terror  and  re- 
pression, a  story  which  we  seldom  see 
reported  here. 

■The  second  item  I  would  like  to 
insert  in  the  Record  is  an  article  from 
Saturday's  Washington  Post  titled, 
"Nicaraguan  Family  Fights  Own  Civil 
War."  It  relates  the  story  of  the 
family  of  the  late  Pedro  Joaquin  Cha- 
morro,  former  editor  of  La  Prensa— 
the  paper  which,  until  its  closing  by 
the  Sandinistas  last  year,  was  the  last 
voice  of  freedom  in  Nicaragua.  The  ar- 
ticle tells  of  the  division  of  the  Cha- 
morro  family— by  geography  and  ide- 
ology. And  it  tells  of  the  brave  efforts 
of  Carlos  and  Violetta  Chamorro, 
Pedro's  son  and  widow,  to  try  to  keep 
publishing  La  Prensa,  and  to  stand  up 
for  freedom  in  their  own  country.  And 
it  also  tells  of  Pedro,  Jr.,  another  son, 
who  from  exile  in  Costa  Rica  runs  a 
second  paper  supporting  freedom  in 
Nicaragua. 

I  would  like  to  share  one  quote  from 
Pedro,  Jr.,  which  sums  up  about  as 
well  as  any  I've  heard  the  real  prob- 
lem in  Nicaragua.  Pedro  says,  "Our 
problem  is  that  we  don't  have  a  coun- 
try. Our  republic  has  been  sold  into 
the  hands  of  foreigners— the  Cubans 
and  the  Russians— by  the  Sandinis- 
tas." 

I  might  also  add  that  I  had  the  privi- 
lege   of    meeting    Violetta    and    her 


daughter,  Cristiana,  here  in  Washing- 
ton last  year.  And  I  would  encourage 
any  of  my  colleagues  who  have  the  op- 
portunity to  speak  directly  with  any  of 
these  members  of  the  Chamorro 
family  I  have  mentioned.  To  get  a  real 
insight  of  what  happening,  I  certainly 
recommend  it  to  any  of  my  colleagues 
on  either  side  of  the  issue. 

Finally,  I  would  also  like  to  insert  in 
the  Record  a  recent  speech  by  Secre- 
tary of  State  George  Shultz  to  the 
American  Bar  Association.  It  is  a  thor- 
ough, detailed  account  of  what  is 
going  on  in  Nicaragua— the  Soviet  and 
Cuban  penetration;  the  massive  mili- 
tary buildup;  the  support  of  insurgen- 
cies in  the  region;  the  sabotage  of  ef- 
forts toward  a  negotiated  settlement; 
and  the  widespread  repression  at 
home. 

And  it  also  contains  a  good,  compre- 
hensive analysis  of  American  policy— a 
policy  which  includes,  but  is  not  limit- 
ed to,  aid  to  the  Contras.  And  which  is 
aimed  at  three  simple  goals;  the  pres- 
ervation of  our  national  security;  the 
peace  and  security  of  our  allies  and 
friends  in  Central  America;  and  the 
freedom  of  the  Nicaraguan  people. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  all  three  of 
these  items  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
and  I  encourage  all  Senators  to  read 
them  carefully. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mar- 
terial  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Sandinista  Abuses  Are  as  Bad  as  Ever. 
State  Report  Charges 

(By  John  McCasin) 

The  Sandinista  government  continues  to 
arrest  and  torture  thousands  of  citizens  in 
Nicaragua  on  vague  charges  of  opposition 
involvement,  the  State  Department  says  in 
its  annual  report  on  human  rights. 

The  report,  submitted  to  both  the  House 
and  Senate  foreign  affairs  committees,  says 
the  Marxist  Sandinista  regime  over  the  past 
year  conducted  "mass  arrests"  of  opposition 
supporters  and  sympathizers. 

Those  arrested  were  commonly  subjected 
to  "intense"  physical  and  psychological  tor- 
ture by  Sandinista  authorities. 

An  advance  copy  of  the  report,  scheduled 
for  release  today,  was  obtained  by  the 
Washington  Times. 

The  1,350-page  State  Department  docu- 
ment also  reports  "severe"  cases  of  human 
rights  violations  in  the  Soviet  Union.  South 
Africa,  Angola  and  Chile,  among  others. 

It  cites  instances  of  torture  and  inhumane 
treatment  of  Political  prisoners  by  Nicara- 
guan security  officials  aided  by  Soviet  bloc 
and  Cuban  advisers. 

The  department  is  required  to  report  to 
Congress  annually  on  the  human  rights 
record  in  countries  that  are  members  of  the 
United  Nations  or  receive  U.S.  foreign  aid. 

"The  [Sandinista]  government  appears  to 
have  a  deliberate  policy  of  degrading  politi- 
cal prisoners  and  undermining  their  will  to 
resist,"  The  report  says,  citing  practice  from 
executions  and  beatings  to  "exposure  to  ho- 
mosexual rape  as  so-called  disciplinary 
measures." 

"In  at  least  the  2iona  Franca  prison,  in- 
mates are  reported  to  be  punished  by  being 
placed  in  the    sucker'  an  old  truck  body 


sealed  and  exposed  to  the  sun,"  the  report 
says. 

"Other  persons  disappear  and  are  not  seen 
alive  again." 

Prisoners  were  not  the  only  victims  in 
Nicaragua  in  1986.  according  to  the  report, 
which  repeats  allegations  that  the  Sandinis- 
tas were  using  "death  squads"  for  the  exe- 
cution of  rural  residents,  mostly  young 
males,  considered  sympathetic  to  the  resist- 
ance forces  fighting  the  Marxist  regime. 

The  allegations  of  death  squads  were  first 
voiced  by  Nicaraguan  refugees  entering 
Costa  Rican  camps  after  fleeing  the  Atlan- 
tic coast  region  last  year.  The  department 
notes  that  like  most  reports  concerning  the 
massacre  of  civilians  in  remote  areas,  "it  has 
proven  extremely  difficult  to  obtain  objec- 
tive independent  verification." 

At  the  same  time,  however,  it  says  Sandi- 
nista authorities  themselves  confirmed  on 
at  least  one  occasion  last  March  that  in  EH 
Jicote.  the  entire  male  population  of  one  vil- 
lage was  detained  on  suspicion  of  counter- 
revoluntary  involvement. 

As  of  September  1986,  the  Sandinista  gov- 
ernment had  announced  the  detention  of 
more  than  3,000  people  on  suspicion  of  in- 
volvement in  "counterrevolution."  according 
to  the  report. 

Dozens  of  other  examples  of  human 
rights  violations  in  Nicaragua  are  cited  in 
the  report:  the  forced  closures  of  independ- 
ent, government  controlled  mass  media:  the 
continuing  involuntary  relocation  of  citi- 
zens: forced  exile  of  religious  leaders:  and  ci- 
vilian deaths  resulting  from  the  Sandinista 
military's  'indiscriminate  use  of  artillery 
and  air  bombardment." 

In  the  Soviet  Union,  the  report  says,  those 
who  attempt  to  exercise  basic  rights  face 
arrest,  trial,  imprisonment  or  internment  in 
psychiatric  hospitals. 

"Human  rights  monitors,  religious  beliefs, 
peace  activists,  and  proponents  of  greater 
cultural  and  political  rights  for  ethnic  mi- 
norities were  all  subjected  to  arrest  and  im- 
prisonment in  1986. "  the  report  says. 

In  South  Africa,  where  laws  codify  the 
doctrine  of  apartheid,  the  report  says  "a 
major  deterioration  of  human  rights"  oc- 
curred in  1986. 

During  instances  of  political  protest  in 
South  Africa,  police  and  military  exercising 
■extraordinary  arrest  and  detention 
powers  "  often  quelled  demonstration  with 
"excessive  force."  using  tear  gas,  bird  shot, 
whips  and.  at  limes,  live  ammunition,  the 
report  says. 

II  cites  some  1.300  unrest-related  deaths 
from  January  to  November  last  year,  an  in- 
crease of  879  deaths  over  the  1985  total. 

The  report  also  criticizes  the  Pretoria  gov- 
ernment for  not  requiring  notification  of  an 
individual's  family  in  the  event  of  his  deten- 
tion or  arrest.  In  the  weeks  following  the 
government's  June  12  state  of  emergency 
declaration  last  year,  various  human  rights 
groups  estimated  the  number  of  "disap- 
peared "  persons  at  12.000  or  more. 

Some,  missing  for  very  long  periods  of 
lime,  are  suspected  by  friends  and  associates 
to  have  been  killed  by  security  forces, "  the 
report  says. 

In  a  related  development,  the  United 
States  was  criticized  for  its  human  rights 
practices  yesterday  by  Amnesty  Internation- 
al USA.  a  worldwide  human  rights  organiza- 
tion, which  said  the  use  of  the  death  penal- 
ty in  the  United  States  "appeared  to  be  ar- 
bitrary and  racially  biased,  and  clearly  vio- 
lated international  treaties  signed  by  the 
U.S.  government." 
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lAunehinc  a  worldwide  eminpalgn  acminst 
the  XJM.  death  penalty.  Amnesty  Interna- 
tional MM  evidenee  auncrted  the  penalty 
had  beeome  "a  honifyinc  lottery"  in  which 
poUUei.  money,  nee  and  where  a  crime  was 
oommitted  could  play  a  more  decisive  part 
in  aendlac  a  defendant  to  the  death  cham- 
ber than  the  dreumstances  of  the  crime 
itaelf. 

NicAaaaoAii  FaiULT  Picrts  Own  Civil  War 
(By  William  Branigln) 

SAN  JoiE.  Corra  Rica.— In  their  own  ways. 
Pedro  Joaquin  Chamorro  and  his  brother 
Cartas  Kmando  carry  on  their  family's 
Joumaliatic  tradition  by  publishing  newspa- 
pen  in  Costa  Rica  and  Nicaragua. 

In  San  Jose.  Pedro  Joaquin  puU  out  Nica- 
ragua Hoy,  a  four-page  paper  that  supports 
the  opposition  to  the  SandinisU  govern- 
ment of  Nicaragua. 

In  Managua,  the  capital  of  Nicaragua. 
Carlos  Fernando  is  the  director  of  Barri- 
cada.  whoae  masthead  proclaims  it  to  be  the 
"offidal  organ  of  the  SandinisU  National 
Uberatlon  Front." 

For  the  sons  of  the  late  Pedro  Joaquin 
Chamorro.  whose  assassination  in  1978 
hdped  trigger  the  uprising  that  overthrew 
mcaraguan  ruler  Anastasio  Somosa.  the 
Nicaraguan  dvil  war  rages  in  their  own 
family.  The  family's  newspaper  La  Prensa 
vigorously  led  the  opposition  to  both 
Somoaa  and  the  Sandinistas  until  it  was 
ckwed  last  year. 

Now  the  Cbamorros'  family  civil  war 
seems  certain  to  escalate. 

Pedro  Joaquin.  3S,  the  eldest  of  four  chil- 
dren in  Nicaragua's  leading  press  family. 
was  nominated  Monday  to  the  directorate  of 
the  United  Nicaraguan  Opposition  (UNO). 
the  political  umbrella  group  of  the  Nicara- 
guan rebels  known  as  counterrevolutionar- 
ies or  ccmtras.  He  succeeds  Adolfo  Calero.  a 
conservative  businessman  who  resigned  in  a 
move  ostensibly  aimed  at  ending  divisions  in 
the  rebel  leadership. 

In  an  Interview  In  his  office  on  the  out- 
skirts of  San  Jose.  Pedro  Joaquin  Cha- 
morro. who  represents  no  opposition  group 
and  has  no  political  base,  said  he  wants  to 
be  a  "unifying  factor"  to  consolidate  rival 
guerrilla  groups  and  end  bitter  infighting 
among  rebel  leaders. 

"It  is  time  for  the  Nicaraguans  to  identify 
what  is  our  problem,"  he  said,  "and  our 
problem  is  that  we  don't  have  a  country. 
Our  republic  has  been  sold  into  the  hands 
of  foreigners— the  Cubans  and  the  Rus- 
sians—by the  Sandinistas,  and  we  will  never 
get  back  to  our  homeland  if  we  continue 
quarraling  with  one  another. 

"I  think  if  we  only  identify  this  goal,  ev- 
erything will  be  much  easier  for  every- 
body—except for  the  Sandinistas."  he 
added. 

The  ranks  of  committed  Sandinistas  in- 
clude not  only  his  brother  Carlos  Fernando. 
but  a  sister.  Claudia,  who  has  served  in  gov- 
ernment posts  and  the  diplomatic  corps.  An- 
other sister.  CrisUana.  has  tried  to  steer  a 
middle  course  and  watch  over  La  Prensa. 
whkh  was  closed  by  the  Sandinistas  last 
June.  Prestding  over  the  divided  family  te 
their  mother,  VloleU  Barrios  de  Chamorro. 
who  is  critical  of  the  Sandlnista  government 
but  insists  on  remaining  in  Managua. 

Pedro  Joaquin  Chamorro.  for  his  part. 
chow  to  go  into  exUe  in  CosU  Rica  In  Ute 
19M  to  protest  press  censOTshlp  by  the  San- 
diniaUs,  travel  mtrletions  and  a  campaign 
of  harasanent  against  him. 

Now  be  faoca  the  task  of  trying  to  recon- 
cile differeneea  within  the  rebel  leadership 
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almost  as  formidable  as  those  within  his 
own  family.  Whether  he  can  succeed  In  his 
aim  of  resolving  the  sharp  disputes  between 
UNO  and  the  main  guerrilla  organization, 
the  Nicaraguan  Democratic  Force,  remains 
to  be  seen,  since  the  elements  of  the  split 
apparently  are  still  there. 

While  resigning  as  one  of  the  three  lead- 
ers of  UNO.  Calero  insisted  on  retaining  his 
position  as  president  of  the  Nicaraguan 
Democratic  Force. 

In  the  interview  Monday.  Chamorro  spoke 
out  strongly  against  what  he  suggested  was 
U.S.  meddling  in  internal  Nicaraguan  oppo- 
sition matters,  such  as  the  choice  of  leaders. 
Chamorro  was  apparently  referring  to  re- 
ports that  Calero  had  resigned  under  pres- 
sure from  the  Reagan  administration  to  im- 
prove chances  for  congressional  approval  of 
additional  U.S.  funding  for  the  contras. 
Chamorro.  who  himself  is  thought  to  have 
been  chosen  because  he  would  be  acceptable 
to  Congress,  also  said  he  opposed  any  effort 
to  push  Calero  out  of  his  position  as  leader 
of  the  Nicaraguan  Democratic  Force. 

"I  think  that  Nicaraguans,  no  matter 
what  their  past,  have  the  right  to  fight  for 
their  country, "  he  said.  'We  are  not  the 
ones  to  exclude.  UNO  is  to  include.  That's 
what  the  name  is  for." 

Chamorro  added.  "I  don't  think  anybody 
has  the  moral  authority  to  expel  somebody 
who  has  for  four  years  worked  so  hard  for 
democracy  in  Nicaragua.  And  even  less  do 
foreign  people  like  the  Congress  or  the 
United  States  have  any  right  in  deciding  our 
affairs. " 

He  said  he  would  concentrate  more  in  the 
future  on  promoting  the  rebel  cause  among 
Nicaragua's  immediate  neighbors. 

"We  should  pay  more  attention  to  Central 
America,  which  is.  I  think,  our  constituency, 
rather  than  taking  all  our  problems  and  all 
our  quarrels  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
StateE,"  Chamorro  said. 

He  praised  the  efforts  of  Nicaragua's  four 
Central  American  neighbors  to  seek  a  re- 
gional peace  agreement. 

Nicaragua:  The  Moral  and  Strategic 
Stakes 
(Remarks  by  Hon.  George  P.  Shultz.  Secre- 
tary of  State,  Before  the  American  Bar 
Association,   New  Orleans,  LA,  February 
12, 1987) 

As  Americans,  we  have  all  grown  up  know- 
ing certain  fundamental  facts  about  our 
country.  We  know  that  we  are  free  and  have 
fought  to  remain  so.  We  know  that  we  are 
strong  and  must  sacrifice  to  remain  so.  We 
know  that  the  world  is  dangerous,  but  that 
in  it  We  have  allies  who  have  helped  us  and 
whom  we  have  helped.  And  we  know  that 
we  are  surrounded  by  friends  and  oceans, 
and  that  throughout  our  history  our  en- 
emies have,  blessedly,  been  far  away.  For 
more  than  a  century  and  a  half  after  the 
proclamation  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  this 
latter  fact— that  geography  is  our  ally  and 
our  neighborhood  peaceful— has  been  a  key 
to  our  security  and  our  ability  to  protect  our 
interests  by  projecting  power  across  the 
globe. 

The  oceans  have  done  more  than  help  to 
preserve  our  security  and  independence. 
They  have  also  enabled  us  to  cultivate  free- 
dom. Since  the  American  Revolution,  our 
hemitphere  has  stood  for  something:  for  op- 
portunity: for  the  chance  to  start  over  for 
the  freedom  to  choose  your  own  leaders  and 
way  of  life;  for  tolerance.  What  was  new 
about  the  New  World  was  not  Just  its  break 
with  the  past,  but  the  insistence  that  free- 
dom was  the  proper  measure  of  nations. 


The  realities  of  the  New  World  have  often 
fallen  tra^cally  short  of  these  ideals.  The 
majority  0f  this  hemisphere's  citizens  have 
not  enjoytd  the  blessings  and  opportunities 
of  North  America.  Nor  was  there  freedom 
here  for  pre-conquest  natives  or  for  those 
who  arrived  afterwards  as  slaves.  Latin 
America  has  suffered  dictatorship  and  Insta- 
bility for  most  of  iU  history.  As  recently  as 
a  few  years  ago.  only  one-third  of  Latin 
America  enjoyed  democratic  government. 

Now  all  that  is  changing— a  change  that 
bears  witgess  to  the  power  of  our  shared 
ideals.  Over  the  past  ten  years,  Latin  Amer- 
ica has  experienced  an  extraordinary  demo- 
cratic awsAiening.  In  country  after  country, 
from  Argantina  to  El  Salvador,  civilian  rule 
has  replaced  military  dicUtorship.  Today, 
ninety  pencent  of  the  people  of  Latin  Amer- 
ica and  the  Caribbean  enjoy  democratic  gov- 
ernment. 

Latin  America's  turn  to  freedom  is  a  moral 
victory  for  democracy,  self-determination, 
and  the  rale  of  law.  For  the  United  SUtes, 
it  is  a  victory  with  strategic  importance  as 
well.  Technology  in  the  postwar  era  has 
shrunk  the  globe,  while  politics  has  divided 
much  of  it  into  two  opposing  camps.  Paced 
with  a  smaller  world  and  powerful  adversar- 
ies, the  fnee  nations  have  learned  that  we 
must  band  together  against  common  threats 
to  our  security  and  civilization.  Thus,  the 
democratit  explosion  in  Latin  America  is 
not  only  a  triumph  of  the  spirit:  it  is  a  stra- 
tegic asset  for  the  United  States  and  its 
allies. 

In  Latin  America,  therefore,  our  moral 
principles  and  strategic  interests  coincide. 
The  United  States  believes  and  affirms 
that— and  I  quote  the  Charter  of  the  Orga- 
nization of  American  States— "the  historic 
mission  of  America  is  to  offer  man  a  land  of 
liberty."  We  recognize,  moreover,  that  the 
security  of  this  hemisphere  depends  on  our 
own  determination  to  keep  would-be  aggres- 
sors at  bay. 

STRATEGIC  REALITIES 

Early  in  the  Second  World  War.  German 
U-boats  destroyed  U.S.  merchant  shipping 
in  the  Caribbean  at  a  faster  rate  than  we 
could  replace  it.  We  saw  then  that  there  are 
limits  to  ti^e  security  offered  us  by  oceans 
and  friends.  Nonetheless,  we  have  continued 
to  base  our  strategic  doctrine  on  forward  de- 
fense and  ^n  collective  defense. 

This  has  meant  that  we  have  been  spared 
the  burden  borne  by  many  countries  of 
drafting  aur  youth  into  large  standing 
armies  to  defend  our  own  borders.  We  have 
also  managed  to  reduce  the  costs  of  a 
modem  defense  establishment  by  not 
having  to  maintain  the  quantity  of  ships 
and  plane*  around  our  own  perimeter  that 
would  be  required  if  there  were  a  greater 
threat  in  our  own  neighborhood  or  If  we  did 
not  have  a  network  of  friends  to  participate 
in  our  mutual  defense  efforts. 

One  serlpus  blow  to  this  hemisphere's  se- 
curity was  struck  In  1959,  when  Fidel  Castro 
established  a  communist  dictatorship  in 
Cuba  and  brought  that  island  into  the 
Soviet  camip. 

In  short  order,  it  became  clear  that  Castro 
was  a  communist,  that  he  was  a  thoroughly 
dependent  and  dependable  ally  of  the  Sovi- 
ets—so much  so  that  they  sought  to  deploy 
nuclear  weapons  in  Cuba— but  in  the  event 
were  not  itble  to  do  so  because  of  our  firm 
and  determined  opposition. 

Today  the  Soviet  Union  does,  however, 
use  Cuba  as  an  important  military  base  in 
this  hemKphere.  From  Cuba,  the  Soviet 
Union  flies  reconnaissance  flights  up  and 


down  the  east  coast  of  the  United  States:  in 
Cuba,  the  Soviet  Union  has  a  port  of  call  for 
its  submarines;  from  Cuba,  the  Soviet  Union 
monitors  U.S.  communications,  using  one  of 
the  largest  and  most  effective  electronic  sur- 
veillance sites  in  the  world.  Cuban  troops 
act  as  Soviet  surrogates  in  Ethiopia  and 
Angola:  the  Cuban  government  smuggles 
arms  and  provides  aid  and  training  to  guer- 
rillas and  terrorists  throughout  the  Western 
Hemisphere.  In  the  event  of  a  conventional 
war  In  Europe  or  the  Persian  Gulf,  Cuba 
would  constitute  a  threat  to  our  ability  to 
aid  our  allies  and  defend  our  strategic  inter- 
ests in  those  vital  regions. 

We  have  managed  to  contain  the  threat 
posed  by  the  Soviets'  use  of  Cuba  as  a  stra- 
tegic platform  and  as  a  base  for  subversion 
in  our  hemisphere.  But  make  no  mistake 
about  the  costs.  We  risked  nuclear  confron- 
tation with  the  Soviet  Union  over  the  re- 
moval of  their  missiles.  Today,  we  must 
spend  billions  to  strengthen  our  counter  in- 
telligence apparatus  and  our  naval  and  air 
defense  against  Soviet  use  of  an  island  90 
miles  off  our  shore.  We  have  responded  to 
our  friends  in  the  Caribbean  by  helping 
them  rescue  Grenada  from  the  conse- 
quences of  Soviet  expansionism.  And  we 
have  had  to  spend  hundreds  of  millions 
building  up  the  defenses  of  Cuba's  neigh- 
bors against  Castro's  guerrillas  and  the  ter- 
rorists they  train. 

Fortunately,  many  of  us  have  also  learned 
some  lessons  from  the  Cuban  experience. 
We  learned  that  as  much  as  our  sympathies 
as  a  revolutionary  nation  may  lie  with  those 
who  overthrow  dictatorships,  revolutions 
can  be  subverted  by  armed  Communists  into 
more  enduring  and  repressive  forms  of  tyr- 
anny. We  learned  that,  even  though  the 
Western  hemisphere  united  early  on  its  re- 
solve to  contain  the  Soviet  and  Cuban 
threats,  the  Communists,  over  a  quarter 
century,  in  the  absence  of  any  effective  in- 
ternal 'opposition,  were  able  to  increase 
their  usefulness  to  the  strategic  designs  of 
the  Soviets.  And  we  learned  the  value  of 
such  an  outpost  to  the  Soviet  Union,  which 
spends  over  $4  billion  every  year  to  sustain 
it— three  times  what  the  U.S.  spends  for  all 
forms  of  bilateral  assistance  in  all  of  Latin 
America  and  the  Caribbean. 

In  1979,  another  Latin  American  regime 
emerged  that  began  almost  at  once  to 
betray  its  pledges  of  democracy,  to  engage 
in  armed  intervention  in  the  affairs  of  its 
neighbors,  and  to  invite  a  massive  presence 
of  forces  hostile  to  the  Western  democracies 
onto  the  American  mainland:  Nicaragua. 

THE  CASE  AGAINST  NICARAGUA 

Betrayal  oj  Democarcy.  The  war  against 
Somoza  was  fought  by  business  and  labor, 
by  the  church  and  the  press.  One  week 
before  Somoza's  fall  in  July  1979.  the  Nica- 
raguan junta  members  assured  the  Secre- 
tary General  of  the  OAS  in  writing  that  the 
junta  was  establishing  a  broad-based,  demo- 
cratic government  in  Nicaragua.  Within  a 
year,  however,  the  two  non-Communists  on 
the  junta  Violeta  de  Chamorro  and  Afonso 
Robelo,  were  forced  out,  as  the  Communists 
continued  to  consolidate  control  of  both  the 
government  and  the  armed  forces.  The 
promised  elections  were  not  held  for  five 
years,  and  then  only  under  rales  carefully 
engineered  by  the  Communists  and  after  at- 
tacks by  the  "Divine  Mobs"  on  the  political 
opposition. 

Mrs.  Chamorro's  La  Prensa,  the  largest 
independent  paper  in  the  country,  soon 
came  under  censorship  and  was  shut  down 
in  1986.  One  by  one.  all  other  independent 
voices— including   the   Catholic  Radio  sta- 


tion—were silenced.  Archbishop  Obando  y 
Bravo,  who  had  courageously  defied 
Somoza,  found  himself  isolated  and  vilified 
when  he  tried  to  call  attention  to  the  abuses 
of  the  Communists.  Several  of  his  priests 
were  set  upon  by  the  government-backed 
mobs  or  expelled  by  the  comandantes. 

Democratic  labor  unions  were  crushed  by 
the  authorities  and  replaced  by  Communist- 
dominated  fronts.  Selected  business  leaders 
were  detained.  Some  were  murdered.  The 
climate  for  private  enterprise  became  so  in- 
hospitable that  the  economy  went  into  a 
nose-dive  and  agricultural  production  col- 
lapsed. Just  this  month,  private  sector  lead- 
ers called  a  press  conference  to  announce 
that  "private  enterprise  is  arriving  at  its 
end."  More  than  7  years  after  taking  office, 
the  comandantes  proclaimed  a  new  constitu- 
tion, replete  with  a  host  of  hidden  provi- 
sions to  assure  their  total  control— only  to 
suspend  event  the  appearance  of  civil  guar- 
antees three  and  a  half  hours  after  pro- 
claiming them  to  the  world. 

We  care  about  the  people  of  Nicaragua: 
but  our  interest  goes  beyond  simple  con- 
cern. The  new  Charter  of  the  Organization 
of  American  States  provides  that  "repre- 
sentative democracy  is  an  indispensible  con- 
dition for  the  stability,  peace  and  develop- 
ment of  the  region." 

Armed  Intervention.  There  should  be  no 
mistake  about  the  threat  that  the  Commu- 
nist regime  in  Managua  poses  to  the  region. 
Having  declared  their  fealty  to  the  "princi- 
ple of  revolutionary  internationalism"  at  a 
September  1979  meeting  of  the  party's  lead- 
ership, the  comandantes  set  out  vigorougly 
to  implement  it. 

El  Salvador  became  the  first  target.  In 
June  of  1980,  Managua  offered  the  Salva- 
doran  guerrillas  a  headquarters  for  their 
military  high  command,  along  with  advice, 
materiel,  and  a  promise  to  assume  "the 
cause  of  El  Salvador  as  its  own."  The  flow 
of  arms  from  Nicaragua  to  El  Salvador 
surged  in  preparation  for  the  Communists' 
"Pinal  Offensive"  against  the  government 
of  El  Salvador  in  January  1981.  Shipments 
have  continued  at  varying  levels  of  intensity 
ever  since.  Today  the  military  leadership  of 
these  Communist  guerrillas  continues  to  op- 
erate from  Managua,  which  also  serves  as 
communications  hub,  medical  evacuation 
site,  rest  and  recuperation  center,  and  major 
transit  point  for  guerrillas  trained  in  Cuba 
and  the  East  bloc. 

Guatemala  was  another  early  target.  Its 
four  guerrilla  groups  signed  and  dated  their 
statement  of  'revolutionary  unity"  in  Ma- 
nagua in  November  1980. 

Honduras  became  subject  to  Nicaraguan 
aggression  as  a  result  of  its  being  on  the 
land  transit  route  of  arms  from  Nicaragua 
to  El  Salvador.  In  January  and  April  of  1981 
Honduran  authorities  intercepted  two  large 
arms  shipments.  In  March  of  1981  Hondu- 
ran terrorists  hijacked  a  Honduran  airline 
to  Managua  to  obtain  the  release  of  10  Sal- 
vadoran  guerrillas  who  were  then  flown  to 
Cuba.  A  series  of  terrorists  acts  followed. 
Nicaragua  has  also  made  incursions  into 
Honduran  territory  with  its  regular  armed 
forces. 

Costa  Rica,  despite  its  early  support  for 
the  Nicaraguan  revolution,  was  not  spared. 
Beginning  in  March.  1981,  Costa  Rica  erupt- 
ed in  a  series  of  terrorist  acts  linked  to  Nica- 
ragua, whose  defense  minister  expressed  his 
disdain  for  Costa  Rica's  "iMurgeois  democ- 
racy." On  May  31,  1985,  Nicaraguan  army 
troops  fired  on  a  Costa  Rican  Civil  Guard 
unit  in  an  unprovoked  attack.  Costa  Rica— 
which  has  no  standing  army- remains  par- 


ticularly vulnerable  to  the  Nicaraguan  mili- 
tary machine. 

Colombia  became  a  more  recent  target. 
When  the  M-19  guerrillas  attacked  the 
Palace  of  Justice  in  1985  and  murdered 
members  of  the  Colombian  Supreme  Court 
and  others,  they  used  weapons  supplied  by 
the  Nicaraguan  Communists. 

All  of  the  above  charges  have  been  docu- 
mented in  State  Department  publications, 
particularly  the  September  1985  Report, 
"Revolution  Beyond  our  Borders." 

Within  a  year  of  seizing  power,  the  co- 
mandantes had  created  an  armed  force 
twice  the  size  of  Somoza's.  Today,  their 
75,000-man  active  duty  force  is  by  far  the 
largest  in  Central  America. 

A  SOVIET  STETPING  STONE 

Let  me  read  you  an  excerpt  from  a  1988 
report  by  our  embassy  in  Managua: 

"The  Nicaraguan  Communists  celebrated 
their  anniversary  this  year  on  November  7. 
exactly  the  anniversary  date  of  the  Bolshe- 
vik Revolution  in  Russia.  *  *  * 

"For  anyone  who  has  been  in  Moscow's 
Red  Square  on  November  7,  what  happened 
here  on  that  day  and  the  next  was  redolent 
with  similarities  evoking  those  sounds  and 
sights. 

'All  of  the  things  present  in  Moscow,  or 
almost  all,  were  to  be  found  in  Managua  on 
the  day  of  its  parade.  November  8.  Just  as 
the  Soviet  Defense  Minister  begins  ceremo- 
nies by  taking  the  salute  of  his  troops  stand- 
ing in  an  open  car  before  returning  to  the 
top  of  the  Lenin  Mausoleum  to  Join  his  col- 
leagues for  the  march  past,  so  Humberto 
Ortega  did  the  same  in  Managua  to  record- 
ed hurrahs  of  the  troops.  Then  the  parade 
began  with  various  Sandlnista  units  march- 
ing in  tightly  formed  squares  using  the  port 
arms'  tradition  of  the  Soviet  forces  and  the 
goose  step  borrowed  from  the  Prussians  by 
the  last  czars  for  their  household  regiments, 
but  in  our  time  sharply  odorous  of  Nazi  pa- 
rades. •  ■  • 

"Then  came  armored  personnel  carriers, 
towed  artillery  and  tanks.  The  only  thing 
missing  from  the  Soviet  model  were  the 
intercontinental  ballistic  missiles  with  the 
warheads  painted  red  which  always  bring  up 
the  end  of  a  Moscow  parade. 

•The  Nicaraguan  troops  are  uniformed  ex- 
actly like  Soviets,  the  Marines  looked  Just  in 
from  the  Baltic  Fleet  at  Kronstadt.  The  in- 
fantry formations  could  have  been  Soviet 
regiments  uniformed  in  sand-colored  fatigue 
for  Afghanistan. 

"The  T-55-tank  commanders  in  their 
leather  helmets  were  directly  out  of  a  Soviet 
armored  division  and  the  reser\'lsts  carried 
in  Soviet  trucks  with  their  wide-beamed 
Soviet  helmets  recalled  the  motorized  rifle 
divisions  one  sees  in  the  Western  military 
district  of  the  Soviet  Union." 

The  first  Cuban  military  advisors  arrived 
in  Managua  the  day  the  new  government 
took  over.  Soviets.  East  Germans,  Libyans, 
North  Koreans,  Bulgarians  and  PLO  mem- 
bers joined  them  in  short  order.  Today  some 
7-8.000  military  and  civilian  East  bloc  "advi- 
sors" play  a  role  in  all  aspects  of  Nicaraguan 
life— including  the  organization  of  such  crit- 
ical functions  as  the  state  security  appara- 
tus. 

The  first  Soviet-made  armor  arrived  in 
Nicaragua  in  early  1981.  The  mainsUy  was 
some  110  Soviet-made  T-5S  medium  tanks, 
with  amphibious  capability  to  which  the  co- 
mandantes have  now  added  some  30  Soviet 
PT-76  light  tanks.  None  of  Nicaragua's 
neighbors  has  such  weapons. 
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Uke  Cub*.  Nlcangua  Is  becoming  a  strate- 
gic MWt  to  the  Soviets.  At  Punta  Huete.  the 
NiearaciMns  with  Cuban  assistance  have 
buat  a  10.000  foot  airstrip,  large  enough  to 
handle  any  aircraft  in  the  Soviet  arsenal. 
from  hich  performance  MIO  fighters  to  re- 
connataance  planes  (some  of  which  have  al- 
ready begun  operations  in  Nicaragua)  to 
Bear  Bombers.  A  naval  port  on  Nicaragua's 
Pacific  coast  would  enable  to  the  Soviets  to 
fuel  and  service  submarines.  In  short,  in 
Nicaragua  the  Soviet  Union  is  putting  in 
place  the  means  to  threaten  our  ability  to 
assist  our  Asian  allies  and  defend  our  ship- 
ping lines— Just  as  today,  from  Cuba,  it 
threatens  our  links  to  Western  Europe  and 
the  Middle  East. 

In  outlining  the  preceding  charges  against 
Nicaragua.  I  have  placed  considerable  em- 
phasis on  the  period  from  July  1979  until 
the  end  of  IMl.  By  all  accounts,  including 
the  Nlcaragtuui  Communists  themselves. 
they  faced  no  significant  armed  threat 
either  internal  or  external  at  that  time. 
Somoaa  and  his  apparatus  had  been  swept 
aside  by  a  broad  popular  revolution  with 
help  from  denracracies  around  the  world. 
The  XJJ&.  supplied  $118  million  in  economic 
assistance  during  that  period— one  of  the 
highest  per  capita  levels  anywhere.  We  were 
wary  of  the  self-proclaimed  Communists  in 
the  government  but  were  willing  to  give  the 
coalition  a  chance.  It  was  only  in  response 
to  the  clear-cut  Nlcaraguan  actions— crush- 
ing internal  political  opposition,  conducting 
armed  aggression  against  its  neighbors  and 
abetting  a  Soviet  security  threat  to  the 
United  States— that  our  government  em- 
barked on  its  present  course  of  action. 

TOT  intlTED  STATES  RESPONSE 

The  United  States  has  always  opposed  in- 
trusion into  this  hemisphere  that  threatens 
democratic  and  independent  government. 
When  President  Monroe  announced  the 
Doctrine  that  bears  his  name  in  1823.  it  was 
in  response  to  the  threat  that  the  Holy  Alli- 
ance would  re-establish  monarchies  in  those 
countries  which  had  declared  their  inde- 
pendence of  StimXa  and  Portugal. 

In  the  1930s,  when  war  clouds  were  gath- 
ering in  Europe.  President  Roosevelt  pushed 
vigorously  for  arrangements  with  our  Latin 
American  neighbors  to  defend  this  hemi- 
sphere against  the  Axis  powers.  Before 
World  War  II.  we  agreed  with  our  southern 
neighbors  on  many  cooperative  arrange- 
ments to  strengthen  the  countries  in  the 
hemisphere.  Including  a  collective  security 
arrangement  that  became  a  formal  treaty 
obligation  in  1947.  It  was  this  same  Rio 
Treaty  that  President  Kennedy  relied  on  in 
1903  during  the  Cuban  missile  crisis.  So  our 
concern  about  Soviet  bases  in  Cuba,  and 
about  the  steady  development  of  Nicaragua 
as  another  Soviet  base  of  operations,  is  not 
imique  in  our  history.  Quite  the  contrary: 
we  seek  to  sustain  a  policy  that  has  been 
fundamental  to  our  security  and  truly  bipar- 
tisan through  aU  administrations  for  some 
300  years. 

Our  policy  in  Central  America  is  solidly 
baaed  on  treaties  and  international  law. 
When  the  comandantes  in  Nicaragua, 
through  their  support  of  guerrillas  seeking 
to  overthrow  the  governments  of  their 
neighbors,  committed  unprovoked  and  ag- 
gressive acts  in  violation  of  the  Charters  of 
the  United  Nations  and  of  the  Organization 
of  American  SUtes  and  of  the  Rio  Treaty. 
they  thereby  triggered  an  obligation  on  the 
part  of  the  United  SUtes  to  deal  promptly 
and  effectively  with  the  aggression.  It  Is.  of 
course,  not  only  an  obligation  of  the  United 
States,  but  of  all  members  of  the  Organiza- 


tion of  American  States.  We.  and  our 
friends  in  Central  America,  have  taken  self- 
defense  measures  which  are  entirely  consist- 
ent With  our  treaty  obligations.  We  intend 
to  continue  those  measures  until  effective 
steps  have  been  taken  to  remove  the  threat 
posed  by  Nicaragua  in  Central  America. 

Our  actions  in  Central  America  are  in  pur- 
suance of  a  comprehensive  national  strate- 
gy. After  years  of  national  debate,  false 
starts,  legislative  restrictions  and  ad  hoc 
remedies,  the  United  States  last  October  en- 
acted legislation  to  ".  .  .  promote  economic 
and  political  development,  peace,  stability 
and  democracy  in  Central  America,  to  en- 
courage a  negotiated  resolution  of  the  con- 
flict in  the  region  .  .  .  and  to  enable  the 
President  to  provide  additional  economic  as- 
sistance to  the  Central  American  democra- 
cies as  well  as  assistance  for  the  Nicaraguan 
Democratic  Resistance.  *  *  •" 

Many  of  the  programs  to  implement  the 
strategy  voted  out  by  majorities  of  both 
Houses  of  Congress  and  signed  by  President 
Reagan  have  been  in  place  for  some  time: 
some  were  Initiated  by  the  previous  adminis- 
tration. Bipartisan  support  for  democratic 
government  has  yielded  dramatic  results  in 
El  Salvador.  Honduras  and  Guatemala.  The 
Caribbean  Basin  Initiative,  and  the  econom- 
ic measures  undertaken  in  response  to  the 
report  of  the  National  Bipartisan  Commis- 
sion on  Central  America  chaired  by  Henry 
Kissinger,  have  given  new  hope  for  the  eco- 
nomic development  of  the  Central  American 
region.  We  have  worked— with  the  ABA,  in 
fact— to  improve  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice by  building  the  skills,  facilities,  and 
techniques  of  lawyers,  judges,  and  prosecu- 
tors throughout  the  hemisphere.  Our  mili- 
tary assistance,  which  has  been  about  one- 
third  as  much  as  our  economic  assistance, 
has  helped  El  Salvador  to  turn  back  Nicara- 
guan-supported  guerrillas  and  has  given  a 
new  sense  of  confidence  to  the  region  in 
general. 

Last  year  a  bipartisan  majority  in  Con- 
gress added  a  new  feature  to  our  strategy 
which  the  President  considered  essential— a 
credible  element  of  pressure  to  persuade  the 
comandantes  in  Nicaragua  to  come  to  the 
bargaining  table  and  talk  seriously.  In  our 
democratic  society  we  are  accustomed  to 
bargaining  for  the  general  welfare  and  de- 
ciding things  by  majority  rule.  Dictator- 
ships do  not  bargain  that  way— they  are 
used  to  dictating  terms  from  the  barrel  of  a 
gun.  They  are  willing  to  make  concessions 
which  we  would  regard  as  reasonable,  only 
if  enough  leverage  is  exerted  to  make  it  in 
their  interest  to  do  so.  The  only  objective  of 
these  dictatorships  is  to  remain  in  power 
and  to  reap  the  rewards  that  power  bestows. 

The  Nicaraguan  Democratic  Resistance 
and  the  Nicaraguan  opposition  in  general 
have  been  trying  to  get  the  comandantes  to 
the  bargaining  table.  So  have  the  Central 
American  democracies.  So  have  we.  The  re- 
sistance has  grown  from  a  handful  in  1982 
to  a  force  of  some  20,000  Nicaraguan  volun- 
teers from  all  elements  of  society.  Despite 
their  inexperience  in  dealing  with  the  San- 
dinista  Army,  trained  and  equipped  by  the 
Sovists  and  the  Cubans,  and  our  own  incon- 
sistency in  supporting  their  fight  against 
Communist  oppression,  they  have  held  on. 
They  are  prepared  to  add  their  strength  to 
a  Nitaraguan  population  that  wants  free- 
dom, but  has  become  dispirited  through  vig- 
orous repression  by  their  own  government 
and  a  seeming  lack  of  will  and  vigor  on  the 
part  of  neighbors  whom  they  thought  they 
could  depend  on.  It  is  simply  unrealistic  to 
expect  the  Nicaraguan  people,  held  hostage 


with  a  gun  at  their  head,  to  put  down  their 
oppressora  without  some  guns  in  their  own 
hands  provided  by  friends  and  neighbors. 

We  have  cooperated  in  the  Contadora 
process  as  one  way  of  achieving  a  negotiated 
resolution  of  the  issues,  and  of  bringing  to 
an  end  Nioaragua's  violation  of  its  treaty  ob- 
ligations. But  we  have  not  been  content  to 
sit  idly  wkile  the  comandantes  stall  on  an 
agreement  so  that  they  can  consolidate  an- 
other Soviet  stronghold  on  the  mainland. 
We  have  waited  for  over  four  years  while 
the  comandantes  have  stubbornly  resisted 
any  serious  discussion  in  the  Contadora 
process  of  democracy  in  Nicaragua  and  any 
cessation  of  their  massive  arms  buildup. 
Special  Emissaries  of  the  President  have 
met  with  the  Nicaraguan  comandantes  and 
repeatedly  with  other  concerned  Latin 
American  leaders.  The  United  States  has  re- 
mained constant  in  its  support  for  a  compre- 
hensive, verifiable  and  simultaneous  imple- 
mentation of  the  21  objectives  agreed  on  by 
all  countries  in  the  Contadora  peace  proc- 
ess. We  are  naturally  concerned  because 
Nicaragua  has  avoided  since  1983  any  seri- 
ous effort  to  implement  these  objectives.  In- 
stead, the  regime  has  persuaded  the  Conta- 
dora countries  to  go  on  to  other  statements 
and  other  draft  proposals  that  ignore  the 
basic  issues. 

Our  policy  objectives  are  very  straightfor- 
ward. We  want  a  democratic  government  in 
Nicaragua,  We  want  the  regime  there  to 
stop  persecuting  its  people:  to  respect 
human  rights;  and  to  stop  subverting  its 
neighbors.  We  want  the  foreign  military 
personnel  to  go  home,  whether  they  are 
from  the  Soviet  Union  or  Communist  Cuba. 
We  do  not  want  Nicaragua  to  be  a  base  for 
our  enemies.  Nor  do  Nicaragua's  neighbors. 
The  military  establishment  in  Nicaragua 
must  be  deduced  to  what  is  acceptable  to 
Nicaragua's  neighbors  so  that  they  do  not 
feel  threatened.  Nicaragua's  leaders  must 
meet  the  standards  that  they  set  for  them- 
selves when  they  promised  democracy,  re- 
spect for  Human  rights  and  a  fair  system  of 
justice. 

The  comandantes  have  a  choice:  they  can 
keep  the  promises  they  made  to  their  people 
and  the  international  community  to  get  into 
power;  or  they  can  accept  the  risk  of  more 
violent  and  less  voluntary  changes  down  the 
road.  No  one  knows  how  change  will  come  in 
Nicaragua,  or  what  kind  of  victory  it  may 
require.  But  this  much  is  certain:  Nicaragua 
will  change.  The  tyranny  there  is  out  of 
step  with  the  aspirations  of  the  Nicaraguan 
people  and  the  realities  of  this  hemisphere. 
Nicaragua—as  the  Communists  might  say- 
is  on  the  Wrong  side  of  history. 

Our  strategy  on  Central  America  is  sound. 
It  is  rooted  in  our  historic  policy  of  a  hemi- 
sphere free  from  alien  dictators  and  oppres- 
sors; and  it  is  consistent  with  traditional 
standards  of  international  law.  our  treaty 
obligations,  and  our  own  laws.  Our  right  of 
self-defenae,  and  of  collective  defense  with 
our  democratic  allies,  is  an  inherent  and 
necessary  aspect  of  our  sovereign  rights.  We 
cannot  abandon  the  very  fundamentals  of 
American  liberty  and  security  because  the 
choices  are  difficult  and  the  going  tough. 
Today's  controversy  over  the  Iran  arms  deal 
must  be  dealt  with  as  a  matter  of  purely  do- 
mestic concern.  It  is  irrelevant  to  the  strate- 
gic and  moral  realities  we  face  in  this  hemi- 
sphere. Our  laws  must  be  ot>eyed  and  en- 
forced, as  the  President  has  made  clear.  But 
decisions  regarding  the  security  of  our 
nation  mist  look  beyond  a  session  of  Con- 
gress or  a  presidential  term.  Those  making 
such   decisions   must   consider  the   legacy 


they  leave  to  a  future  Congress— to  all  of 
their  successors— and  most  of  all.  to  the 
American  people. 

It  is  already  evident  that  the  comandantes 
in  Nicaragua  are  bent  on  a  course  that  poses 
a  threat  to  our  security.  No  matter  how 
they  diguise  it.  or  how  skillful  they  are  In 
manipulating  public  opinion  and  the  media. 
it  is  a  threat  that  will  ultimately  affect  the 
security  of  our  treaty  partners  and  the 
United  States.  Unless  we  meet  this  threat 
now,  before  it  develops  further,  we  may, 
within  a  few  years,  face  a  strategic  crisis. 
The  Soviets  have  tried  that  once  in  this 
hemisphere,  and  we  should  not  deceive  our- 
selves Into  believing  that  they  will  not  try  it 
again.  The  prospect  of  a  second  Communist 
base  in  our  hemisphere  will  certainly  per- 
suade the  Soviet  Union  to  go  further,  confi- 
dent in  their  own  view  that  we  do  not  have 
the  will  and  capacity  to  defend  our  friends, 
our  allies,  and  our  interests  around  the 
world.  The  danger  ahead  is  not  so  much 
that  a  people  such  as  ours  will  yield  to  a 
clear  tmd  present  danger,  but  that  inaction 
and  irresolution  in  a  murky  situation  today 
may  be  costly  later  on  in  lives  and  in  every 
other  sense. 

By  supporting  those  Nicaraguans  now 
who  are  fighting  for  their  liberty,  we  may 
avoid  direct  military  involvement  by  the 
United  States  in  the  future.  We  and  our 
allies  are  fortunate  that  we  have  a  multi- 
tude of  friends  in  Nicaragua:  that  brave  Nic- 
araguan men  and  women  are  fighting  their 
own  battle  for  freedom.  Their  fight  serves 
the  interests  of  the  democracies  as  much  as 
it  does  theirs.  They  need  our  support— they 
cannot  succeed  without  it— just  as  the  Nica- 
raguan Communists  cannot  become  en- 
trenched and  remain  without  the  support  of 
the  Soviet  Union  and  Cuba.  I  have  heard  it 
said  that  the  democratic  resistance  in  Nica- 
ragua cannot  win.  We  should  read  again  the 
history  of  our  own  fight  for  independence. 
Those  on  the  side  of  liberty  and  human  dig- 
nity are  on  the  side  of  history.  We  cannot 
become  faint-hearted  because  of  the  words 
of  those  who  equate  morality  with  noninvol- 
vement.  We  must  help  those  willing  to  fight 
for  their  freedom  against  tyranny.  It  would 
be  immoral  to  abandon  them. 

Our  persistent  support  for  democracy  in 
this  hemisphere  has  been  vindicated  by  ex- 
perience. Nicaragua.  Cuba,  and  the  Soviet 
Union  tried  to  snuff  out  freedom  in  El  Sal- 
vador by  arming  Salvadoran  Communists. 
We  stepped  in.  not  to  restore  the  old  order 
or  military  rule,  but  to  support  leaders  com- 
mitted to  a  democratic  solution. 

El  Salvador  shows  what  can  be  accom- 
plished if  we  lend  our  support  to  those  who 
struggle  for  freedom.  The  guerrilla  war  con- 
tinues today  in  that  country,  and  still  takes 
a  heavy  toll.  But  democracy  is  growing  ever 
stronger.  Despite  the  war.  President  Duarte 
and  the  civilian  government  have  stuck  to 
the  democratic  agenda  with  free,  periodic, 
and  competitive  elections.  Civilian  institu- 
tions are  gaining  strength;  political  violence 
is  sharply  curbed.  The  political  opposition 
has  free  rein— in  the  legislature,  in  labor 
unions,  in  public  demonstrations.  Last  year 
I  saw  for  myself  how  the  Salvadoran  people 
rallied  courageously  to  deal  with  a  devastat- 
ing natural  tragedy  in  the  form  of  an  earth- 
quake. It  would  be  a  tragedy  of  our  own 
making  if  we  were  to  abandon  Central 
America  now,  and  leave  the  field  to  the 
Communists  in  Nicaragua.  Cuba,  and  the 
East  bloc. 

The  lesson  of  El  Salvador  is  that  the 
ideals  uniting  this  hemisphere  are  not  a 
passing    fancy;    they    are    alive    and    firm. 


When  people  committed  to  democracy  stand 
together  in  a  common  struggle:  when  we 
stand  for  principles  and  work  patiently  to- 
gether, we  are  successful.  Those  who  repeat- 
edly said  that  El  Salvador  was  a  lost  cause 
were  wrong.  If  they  had  had  their  way. 
President  Duarte  would  have  had  to  fight 
without  our  help.  That  lesson  should  not  be 
lost  on  any  of  us  in  the  Executive  Branch  or 
in  the  Congress,  regardless  of  political 
party.  Commitment  to  democracy  should 
not  be  a  matter  of  party— in  the  United 
States  or  anywhere  else.  The  economic  and 
military  ingredients  so  essential  in  turning 
the  tide  against  the  spread  of  tyranny  and 
in  favor  of  freedom  in  El  Salvador  were  pro- 
vided by  bipartisan  majorities  in  the  Con- 
gress. 

In  the  coming  months  and  years,  we  will 
no  doubt  be  required  to  confront  again  and 
again  whether  we  are  prepared  to  stand  for 
freedom  in  this  hemisphere— in  Central 
America.  History  will  judge  us  by  our  ability 
to  make  the  right  decision  every  time.  The 
strategic  stakes  are  clear:  whether  we  will 
permit  the  Soviet  Union  to  acquire  real 
power  in  the  region  from  Mexico  to  the 
Panama  Canal;  whether  we  will  permit  the 
Soviet  Union  to  sit  astride  our  life  lines  not 
only  to  South  America  but  to  Europe  and 
the  Pacific. 

Nor  could  the  moral  lines  be  drawn  more 
clearly.  If  we  were  to  abandon  the  people 
fighting  for  freedom  in  Nicaragua,  what 
would  our  word  be  worth?  What  could  we 
then  say  about  our  commitment  to  demo- 
cratic principles  if  we  allow  our  democratic 
friends  to  be  thrashed  by  Soviet-backed  ty- 
rants in  this  hemisphere? 

We  cannot  afford  weakness  and  vacilla- 
tion at  this  critical  moment.  Our  friends 
and  allies,  who  look  to  us  for  leadership,  can 
afford  it  even  less.  Much  is  resting  on  our 
shoulders.  Too  many  free  peoples  around 
the  globe  depend  on  us  for  mutual  support 
and  cooperation,  and  above  all  for  our  con- 
tinued vigilance. 

Nowhere  in  the  world  are  the  stakes 
higher  than  they  are  now  in  our  hemi- 
sphere—in Central  America.  The  strategic 
and  moral  issues  speak  for  themselves.  It  is 
up  to  us  to  show  the  will  and  the  resolve  to 
support  those  fighting  for  their  independ- 
ence and  their  freedom  and  in  so  doing  for 
security  and  freedom  in  this  hemisphere. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  tlie  Journal 
of  the  proceedings  be  approved  to 
date. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


SCHEDULE 


Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  today 
after  the  two  leaders  have  been  recog- 
nized under  the  standing  order,  the 
following  Senators  will  be  recognized, 
each  for  not  to  exceed  5  minutes:  Mr. 
Proxmire,  Mr.  Armstrong,  and  Mr. 
Conrad;  after  which  there  will  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  morning 
business  not  to  extend  beyond  1  hour. 
Senators  will  be  permitted  to  speak 
during  that  period  for  not  to  exceed  5 
minutes  each.  There  will  be  no  roUcall 
votes  today. 


COMMITTEES  TO  INFORM 

BUDGET  COMMITTEE  OP  AN- 
TICIPATED BUDGETARY  COSTS 
OF  LEGISLATION  REPORTED 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  February 
25.  this  coming  Wednesday,  will  be  the 
deadline  for  committees  to  inform  the 
Budget  Committee  as  to  legislation 
which  will  be  reported,  and  the  antici- 
pated budgetary  costs  of  legislation 
that  is  being  reported  from  commit- 
tees. Therefore.  I  urge  all  committees 
to  work  to  meet  that  deadline  so  that 
the  Budget  Conmiittee  will  be  in  a  po- 
sition to  do  its  work  appropriately, 
promptly,  effectively,  and  accurately. 

I.  therefore,  will  suggest  that  the 
Senate  go  over  after  today's  business 
to  Thursday.  This  should  accommo- 
date all  committees.  They  will  have  to- 
morrow and  Wednesday  to  help  them 
meet  the  budget  deadline  to  which  I 
have  just  referred. 


RESERVATION  OP  THE 
REPUBUCAN  LEADER'S  TIME 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  of 
the  distinguished  Republican  leader 
be  reserved  during  the  rest  of  the 
afternoon. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


TWENTY-FIFTH  ANNIVERSARY 
OF  SENATOR  GLENN'S  SPACE 
FLIGHT 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  25  years 
ago.  on  February  20.  1962.  came  the 
word  from  Col.  John  Gl£nn:  "Cape  is 
go  and  I  am  go. " 

For  the  next  4  hours  and  56  minutes 
a  proud  nation  held  its  breath— and 
watched— and  prayed,  as  Friendship  7 
lifted  off  and  then  circled  the  Earth. 
On  February  20.  1962.  our  esteemed 
colleague,  now  Senator  John  Gl£nn. 
became  the  first  American  to  orbit  the 
Earth. 

The  drama  and  excitement,  the  tri- 
umph and  glory  of  that  day  are  a  per- 
manent and  proud  part  of  American 
history. 

During  those  4  hours  and  56  minutes 
of  history,  in  the  words  of  the  New 
York  Times.  "Time  stood  still." 

On  streets,  across  the  country  that 
day,  in  big  towns,  small  towns,  rural 
communities,  and  cities,  people  were 
seen  holding  portable  radios  next  to 
their  ears  as  they  followed  the  news  of 
the  flight. 

Two  rating  services  agreed  that  half 
the  people  of  New  York  City  watched 
the  takeoff  and  landing  on  television. 

Senate  Majority  Leader  Mike  Mans- 
field adjourned  the  Chamber  in  the 
early  afternoon  so  that  Members  could 
watch  the  historic  proceedings. 

The  Canadian  Hotise  of  Commons 
also  suspended  its  regular  sittings  so 
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Iti  memben  could  follow  the  news  of 
theflltht. 

At  the  Vaticmn.  Pope  John  XXIII 
was  given  periodic  briefings  on  the 
flight  M  he  prayed  for  its  success. 

When  FriendAip  7  splashed  down 
and  Colonel  Olemm  emerged  safely 
from  the  capsule,  the  free  world  erupt- 
ed in  praise  for  Colonel  Glenn  and 
congratulations  for  the  United  States. 

The  Government  of  Austria  Issued  a 
statement  that  read: 

We  are  very  happy  that  the  Americans 
have  succeeded.  We  share  a  feeling  of  relief 
with  Ptlot  Glenn. 

French  President  DeGaulle  stated: 
The  macnlficent  exploit  of  John  Glenn 
does  honor  to  the  great  American  people. 

The  usual  calm  international  deco- 
rum at  the  United  Nations  broke  down 
as  ticker  tape  came  pouring  out  of  the 
Secretariat  Building. 

On  that  day.  American  technology 
had  triumphed  again;  the  American 
pioneering  spirit  had  triumphed  again: 
America  had  again  challenged  the  un- 
known and  won. 

America  was  racing  into  the  future, 
and  we  were  on  our  way  to  putting  a 
man  on  the  Moon.  In  an  address  to  a 
Joint  session  of  Congress  6  days  after 
the  flight— February  26— Colonel 
Olehn  put  his  accomplishment  into 
perspective  when  he  said: 

What  we  have  done  so  far  are  but  small 
buUdins  blocks  in  a  huge  pyramid  to  come. 
Exploration,  knowledge,  and  achievement 
are  good  only  insofar  as  we  apply  them  to 
our  future  action.  Progress  never  stops. 

Shortly  after  that  address.  Senator 
Pell,  the  current  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee, prophetically  remarked: 

We  are  indeed  honored  to  have  had  Colo- 
nel Glenn  with  us.  We  look  forward  to  hear- 
ing more  about  him. 

We  have  heard  more  about  John 
Glenii.  not  as  a  colonel  but  as  a  U.S. 
Senator.  He  is  a  soldier-statesman  in 
the  truest  sense  of  the  phrase  and  in  a 
very  honorable  tradition. 

Twenty-five  years  ago  last  FYiday, 
President  John  Kennedy  stated: 

Colonel  Glenn  served  his  country,  and  the 
country  is  proud  of  him. 

Today,  we  can  all  say  that  colonel, 
and  now  Senator  Glenn  has  continued 
to  serve  his  Nation,  and  the  Nation 
continues  to  be  proud  of  him.  He  has 
served  his  country  in  war,  in  peace, 
and  In  space. 

I  take  this  opporiimity— this  impor- 
tant milestone  aiuiiversary  of  his 
flight— to  again  congratulate  him  on 
that  great  accomplishment  and  to 
thank  him  for  being  a  friend  to  me 
and  a  dedicated  servant  to  the  people 
of  Ohio  and  to  aU  Americans  every- 
where. 


APPOINTMENTS  AFTER  SINE  DIE 
ADJOURNMENT  OF  THE  99TH 
CONGRESS 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  as  provid- 
ed for  by  S.  Res.  510,  adopted  on  Octo- 
ber 16,  1986,  authorizing  the  President 
of  the  Senate,  the  President  pro  tem- 
pore and  the  majority  and  minority 
leaders  of  the  Senate,  to  make  certain 
appointments  after  sine  die  adjourn- 
ment of  the  99th  Congress,  the  follow- 
ing appointments  were  made: 

OOMlilSSION  ON  EDUCATION  OF  THE  DEAF 

On  October  21.  1986,  th?  President  pro 
tempore  appointed  Mr.  Jack  Brady  of  West 
Virginia  and  Dr.  Gary  Austin  of  Illinois. 
Subsequently,  on  January  16,  1987,  Ger- 
trude S.  Galloway,  of  Maryland,  was  ap- 
pointed vice  Mr.  Jack  Brady,  resigned.  Dr. 
FYank  Howe  was  designated  Chairperson  of 
the  Commission. 

COMMISSION  ON  AGRICULTURAL  WORKERS 

On  December  12.  1986,  the  President  pro 
tempore  appointed  Mr.  Ben  Gramling.  of 
South  Carolina  to  be  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mission. On  January  5,  1987,  the  President 
pro  tempore  appointed  Mr.  Henry  Voss,  of 
California  to  be  a  member  of  the  Commis- 
sion. 

NATIONAL  TRUST  FOR  DRUG-FREE  YOUTH,  BOARD 
OF  DIRECTORS 

On  December  11,  1986,  the  Majority 
Leader  appointed  Senator  Paula  Hawkins  as 
a  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES.  BARRY  GOLDWATER  SCHOL- 
ARSHIP AND  EXCELLENCE  IN  EDUCATION  FOUN- 
DATION 

On  December  11,  1986,  the  Majority 
Leader  appointed  Senator  Pete  Wilson. 

COMMISSION  ON  CENTRAL  AMERICAN 
NEGOTIATIONS 

On  October  21,  1986.  the  Democratic 
Leader  appointed  Colonel  Edward  King  (re- 
tired) to  serve. 

COMMISSION  ON  EXECUTIVE,  LEGISLATIVE  AND 
JUDICIAL  SALARIES 

On  October  31,  1986.  the  President  pro 
tempore  appointed  Ms.  Blsther  Coopersmith 
vice  Mr.  Eklward  R.  Morgan,  deceased. 

NATIONAL  COMMISSION  ON  RESPONSIBILITIES 
FOR  FINANCING  POSTSECONDARY  EDUCATION 

Ob  January  5,  1987,  the  Majority  Leader 
appointed  Dr.  William  Danforth,  of  Missou- 
ri; Or.  Richard  Benjamin  Young,  of  Missis- 
sippi; and  Mr.  Larry  Jones,  of  Kansas,  to 
serve  as  members  of  the  Commission. 

BOAtD  OF  REGENTS,  SMITHSONIAN  INSTITUTION 

Ob  November  24,  1986,  the  President  of 
the  Senate  appointed  Senator  Daniel  Pat- 
rick Moynihan  to  serve  as  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Regents. 

ALIEN  YOUTH  EDUCATION  OPPORTUNITY  PANEL 

OB  January  5,  1987,  the  Majority  Leader 
appointed  Mr.  Chen  Shih  Tso.  of  California 
and  Mr.  Remebios  Oliver,  of  Florida,  to 
serve  as  members  of  the  Panel. 

COMMISSION  FOR  THE  PRESERVATION  OF 
AMERICA'S  HERITAGE  ABROAD 

On  January  5,  1987,  the  Majority  Leader 
appointed  Mr.  Norman  Stahl,  of  New  Hamp- 
shire and  Mr.  Jerry  Rosen,  of  Michigan  to 
serve  on  the  Commission. 

PBDERAL  RETIREMBNT  THRIFT  INVESTMENT 
BOARD 

On  E>ecember  8,  1986,  the  Majority  Leader 
submitted  the  name  of  Mr.  Robert  A.G. 
Moaks,  of  Maine,  to  serve  on  the  Board. 


COMMISSION  ON  SECURITY  AND  COOPDIATION  IN 
KUROnC 

On  October  31.  1986.  the  President  pro 
tempore  appointed  Senator  FYank  Lauten- 
berg  to  serve  as  a  member  of  the  Commis- 
sion. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 


RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR 
PROXMIRE 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Prox- 
mire]  is  recognized  for  not  to  exceed  5 
minutes. 


FOR  PRODUCTIVE  WORKERS. 
WISCONSIN  IS  NUMERO  UNO 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  this 
Senator  Is  proud  to  represent  my  State 
of  Wisconsin  in  the  U.S.  Senate  for 
many  reasons.  Why?  What  one  distinc- 
tion of  Wisconsin  gives  this  Senator 
special  pride?  Answer:  It  is  the  fact 
that  WBConsin  workers  work  hard, 
work  intelligently,  and  work  produc- 
tively. It  this  just  rhetoric?  Or  is  it 
based  on  something  tangible?  Where  is 
the  documentation  that  establishes 
the  special  willingness  of  Wisconsin 
people  to  work  any  harder  than  people 
elsewhene?  First,  consider  absences 
from  work  due  to  illness.  Wisconsin  is 
1  of  onib'  12  States  that  have  a  less 
than  1 -percent  rate  of  absences  due  to 
illness, 

Wisconsin  has  a  reputation  for  its 
harsh  weather.  Our  winter  tempera- 
tures are  cold— very  cold.  Twenty 
below  zero  is  common  in  Wisconsin 
winters.  Wind  chills  frequently  drop  to 
50  below  and  lower.  In  one  recent 
winter  for  more  than  60  consecutive 
days  the  temperature  In  Milwaukee 
never  at  any  time  even  for  a  single 
hour  rose  above  freezing.  In  many 
parts  of  our  State  snowfalls  of  4  to  6 
feet  are  common.  In  a  typical  Wiscon- 
sin winter  residents  can  go  for  3  or  4 
months  so  deep  in  snow  that  they  do 
not  see  the  ground  the  whole  period. 
So  how  does  Wisconsin  stack  up  in  ab- 
sences due  to  weather?  Answer:  Wis- 
consin workers  are  among  the  best  in 
their  low  rate  of  absences  because  of 
weather,  How  low  are  the  weather 
allied  absences  in  Wisconsin?  Less 
than  one-tenth  of  1  percent  of  the 
time.  That  translates  into  a  weather- 
based  absentee  record  of  less  than  1 
working  day  in  a  thousand. 

How  about  the  actual  output  of  Wis- 
consin workers?  Wisconsin  workers  in 
the  most  recent  year  for  which  figures 
are  available.  1983,  produced  4  percent 
more  tlKui  the  U.S,  average.  In  those 
manufacturing  areas  where  Wisconsin 
has  subEtantial  production,  the  Wis- 
consin advantage  is  even  clearer.  For 
example,  in  transportation  equipment, 
Wisconaln  workers  produce  10  percent 
more  than  the  national  average.   In 


processing  food  products.  Wisconsin 
produces  19  percent  more  than  the  na- 
tional average  per  hour  per  worker.  In 
paper,  Wisconsin  produces  21  percent 
more  than  the  average  American 
worker.  And  in  apparel,  Wisconsin 
workers  really  shine  with  31  percent 
greater  production  per  man-hour  than 
workers  elsewhere  in  America. 

Of  course,  our  dairy  farmers  are 
famous  throughout  the  world  for  their 
productivity  and  efficiency.  Unfortu- 
nately marketing  orders  for  fluid  milk 
prevent  our  superefficient  farmers 
competing  nationwide  in  fluid  milk 
sales.  But  Wisconsin  farmers  are  free 
to  compete  fully  and  vigorously  in 
manufactured  milk  sales.  That  is  pri- 
marily in  cheese.  How  does  Wisconsin 
do  in  cheese  production?  Think  of  it, 
Mr.  President.  Wisconsin  with  only  2 
percent  of  the  Nation's  population 
produces  about  40  percent  of  its 
cheese.  What  a  triumph  for  the  work 
ethic.  In  the  past  50  years  the  dairy 
farmer  has  increased  his  productivity 
more  than  any  other  worker  in  the 
world.  By  how  much?  Listen.  By 
twelvefold.  In  other  words,  today  1 
dairy  farmer  produces  what  it  took  12 
to  produce  50  years  ago.  There  is  noth- 
ing like  this  productivity  increase  in 
milk  products  in  any  State  in  the 
Union. 

Recently,  a  Wisconsin  manufacturer 
who  set  up  a  plant  in  another  State  15 
years  ago  closed  that  factory  and 
moved  the  work  to  Milwaukee  area 
plants.  One  executive  of  the  company 
said,  "We've  moved  that  machinery  up 
to  Wisconsin.  It  will  be  at  least  twice 
as  valuable  here  as  it  was  in  that  other 
State.  Sure,  we're  paying  higher  wages 
here— but  we're  getting  our  money's 
worth." 

So,  Mr.  President,  do  you  see  why 
this  Senator  is  so  proud  to  represent 
Wisconsin  in  the  U.S.  Senate?  We 
have  a  great  country.  We  have  50  fine 
States.  But  I  hope  you  will  pardon  this 
Senator  in  stating  the  simple  fact  that 
when  it  comes  to  sheer  hard  work, 
Wisconsin  is  numero  uno. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  article  that  appeared  in 
the  Sunday,  February  8,  1987,  Milwau- 
kee Journal  by  Mike  Zahn,  headlined 
'The  Ail-American  Work  Ethic.  It's 
Alive  and  Well  and  Prospering  in  Wis- 
consin," be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  All-american  Work  Ethic— Its  Alive 
AND  Well  and  Prospering  in  Wisconsin 

(By  Mike  Zahn) 
When  Jim  Garlich,  manager  of  the  new 
Serta  mattress  factory  in  Beloit,  recently 
presented  his  yearend  personnel  report  to 
Serta  headquarters  in  St.  Louis,  his  bosses 
didn't  l>elieve  it  at  first.  They  had  never 
seen  such  perfect  employe  attendance. 

Garlich,  a  native  of  St.  Louis,  says: 
"Where  I'm  from,  if  people  don't  feel  well. 


they  call  in  sick.  Here,  they  still  show  up  for 
work." 

The  Japanese  owners  of  the  Kikkoman 
soy  sauce  factory  in  Walworth  still  talk 
about  the  day  in  1977  when  heavy  snow 
blocked  off  roads  to  the  plant.  More  than 
half  of  the  firm's  employes  came  to  work 
anyway— on  snowmobiles. 

Lew  Butler,  a  British  businessman  who 
heads  a  plastic-molding  company  in  Endeav- 
or (Marquette  County)  says:  "Our  morning 
shift  officially  starts  at  7  a.m.,  but  you'll 
often  find  them  there  at  6:10  a.m.  talking  to 
the  overnight  shift  and  sorting  out  any 
problems.  tJnbelievable!" 

A  Wisconsin  manufacturer  that  set  up  a 
factory  in  a  Southern  state  15  years  ago  re- 
cently closed  that  factory  and  moved  the 
work  to  it£  Milwaukee-area  plant. 

The  company  says  its  Southern  employes 
were  not  adept  in  operating  the  computer- 
controlled  machinery  that  has  come  into 
use  today.  Furthermore,  the  company  found 
it  difficult  to  find  workers  there  who  were 
willing  to  work  on  second  shift;  the  compa- 
ny needed  to  have  a  second  shift  in  order  to 
make  the  automated  machinery  pay  off  eco- 
nomically. 

"We've  moved  that  machinery  up  here  to 
Wisconsin."  says  an  executive  of  the  firm. 
"It  will  be  at  least  twice  as  valuable  to  us 
here  as  it  was  down  South.  Sure,  we're 
paying  higher  wages  here— but  we're  getting 
our  money's  worth." 

Ah.  the  Wisconsin  work  ethic. 

"People  in  Wisconsin  tend  to  work  harder 
and  be  more  reliable  than  people  in  some 
other  parts  of  the  United  States."  says  John 
Roethle.  president  of  Anderson  Roethle 
Inc..  a  Milwaukee  management-consulting 
firm. 

"We  have  a  higher  percentage  of  people 
who  take  a  higher  amount  of  care  in  the 
work  that  they  do."  says  Roethle,  who  is 
president  of  the  National  Institute  of  Man- 
agement Consultants. 

Work  ethic,  being  a  vague  concept,  is  very 
hard  to  measure.  But  some  statistics  do  tend 
to  confirm  the  view  that  residents  of  Wis- 
consin, as  a  whole,  are  among  the  more 
work-oriented  folks  in  the  nation. 

The  charts  accompanying  this  story— pro- 
vided by  Forward  Wisconsin,  an  organiza- 
tion dedicated  to  business  development  in 
the  stale— make  these  points: 

Across  the  board.  Wisconsin  manufactur- 
ing workers  have  tended  to  show  greater 
productivity  than  the  national  average.  The 
degree  of  productivity  varies  from  industry 
to  industry,  of  course;  Wisconsin's  apparel 
workers  have  particularly  spectacular 
records  compared  to  apparel  workers  else- 
where. 

Wisconsin's  'quit  rate '—which  represents 
the  number  of  workers  who  quit  their  jobs 
for  one  reason  or  another— is  consistently 
below  the  national  average.  A  study  by  the 
University  of  Wisconsin— Milwaukee  says 
"Milwaukee's  quit  rate  is  h.  'f  to  one-quar- 
ter that  found  in  almost  all  major  Southern 
cities. " 

Wisconsin's  absenteeism  rate  due  to 
weather  is  among  the  lowest  in  the  nation. 
Absences  due  to  illiness  are  also  low. 

Even  so,  not  everyone  agrees  that  there  is 
something  special  about  Wisconsin  workers. 

The  head  of  personnel  for  a  Milwaukee 
manufacturer  with  facilities  elsewhere  in 
the  nation  says  he  doesn't  see  any  differ- 
ence between  its  Wisconsin  employes  and  its 
employes  elsewhere.  . 

He  says  the  degree  of  work  ethic  in  a  fac- 
tory tends  to  depend  upon  whether  the  fac- 
tory was  established  in  recent  years  or  had 


been  operating  for  decades.  Older  facili- 
ties—no  matter  where  they  are  located— 
tend  to  accumulate  restrictive  work  prac- 
tices that  cut  into  productivity,  he  said. 

Others  say  that  if  you  want  to  find  a 
strong  work  ethic,  you  should  look  in  small 
communities  rather  than  large  ones— 
whether  in  Wisconsin  or  elsewhere. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Wisconsin's  repu- 
tation for  a  strong  work  ethic— whether  de- 
served or  not— can  be  a  major  factor  in  In- 
fluencing business  decisions. 

Guardian  Life  Insurance  of  America,  of 
New  York  City,  decided  to  locate  its  Mid- 
west regional  office  in  Appleton  a  couple  of 
years  ago  in  part  because  of  that  reputation. 

Guardian  has  not  been  dissippointed.  Its 
Appleton  work  force  has  75%  less  absentee- 
ism than  its  staff  in  New  York  City. 

A  spokesman  says:  "Guardian  has  found 
that  Wisconsin  employes  work  a  full  40- 
hour  week,  every  week,  with  little  absentee- 
ism and  low  turnover. "  In  fact,  she  said,  the 
Appleton  office  has  been  so  productive  that 
Guardian  has  added  to  its  responsibilities. 
giving  it  authority  over  part  of  the  firm's 
Southeastern  region. 

About  a  year  ago.  a  social-service  organiza- 
tion called  Family  Service  America  decided 
to  move  from  New  York  City  to  Milwaukee. 
Geneva  Johnson,  head  of  the  organization, 
has  high  praise  for  the  staff  of  nearly  70 
people  that  she  has  put  together  here. 

"They  have  a  commitment  to  the  job  to  be 
done,  a  joy  in  getting  a  job  done  well,  and 
they're  very  eager  to  come  in  with  new  ideas 
to  get  the  job  done  better,"  she  says. 
"Whereas,  in  New  York,  there  was  more  of  a 
commitment  to  what  I'm  going  to  get  if  I  do 
the  job. 

Here. "  she  says,  "people  come  to  work  re- 
freshed and  creative,"  especially  because 
they  do  not  have  to  contend  with  the  tortu- 
ous transportation  system  of  New  York.  She 
adds: 

"If  their  job  starts  at  9  o'clock,  they  more 
than  likely  get  here  before  9  o'clock— and 
work  the  whole  day.  Coming  to  work  early— 
that  was  unheard  of.  almost." 

A  small  Swedish-owned  firm  in  Rockford, 
111.,  moved  to  Stevens  Point  last  year.  Dave 
Chekouras.  vice  president  of  the  company. 
ABL  Lights,  says  he's  delighted  to  have 
workers  who  don't  consider  their  job  to  be 
•'eight  hours  ripped  out  of  their  day."  A 
much  larger  Swedish  firm.  Asea.  has  often 
said  that  the  work  ethic  here  was  a  major 
reason  that  it  put  a  number  of  its  U.S.  oper- 
ations in  New  Berlin. 

Harry  V.  Quadracci.  president  of  the  rap- 
idly growing  Quad/Graphics  printing  firm 
headquartered  in  Pewaukee.  says  the  com- 
pany hais  decided  to  concentrate  its  printing 
facilities  in  Wisconsin  because  of  the  "deaf- 
ening difference"  between  Wisconsin  work- 
ers and  those  in  other  parts  of  the  country. 

When  Quad/Graphics  has  job  openings 
outside  Wisconsin.  Quadracci  prefers  to  fill 
them  with  Wisconsinites. 

If  there  is  a  Wisconsin  work  ethic,  where 
does  It  come  from?  Inasmuch  as  the  idea  of 
a  Wisconsin  work  ethic  is  nebulous  to  begin 
with,  any  hypothesis  regarding  its  cause 
must  be  doubtly  nebulous. 

The  most  popular  theory  in  the  business 
community  is  that  this  work  ethic  comes 
from  people  who  are  descended  from  north- 
ern Europeans— and  that  older  people  pos- 
sess far  more  work  ethic  than  young  people. 
Not  surprisingly,  this  theory  is  most  often 
expressed  by  businessmen— middle-aged  or 
older— who  are  descendants  of  northern  Eu- 
ropeans. 
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Othen  peculate  that  the  work  ethic 
inMn  out  of  the  neewtty  to  deal  with  the 
wcatlwi.  which  foraea  realdenta  of  Northern 
■tatea  to  learn  to  plan  ahead.  Or  could  it  be 
the  atate'a  farmint  baekcround  and  the  self- 
reUanee  that  coca  with  It?  StUl  others  say 
that  you  find  a  lood  work  ethic  where  there 
ii  lood  manacoaent.  aad  that  Wisconsin 
flnna  tend  to  have  leaaoned  manacements. 

Or  Bwytae  we  ahould  thank  daddy.  That's 
QuadracefB  theory.  He  says: 

"I  believe  that  'work  ethic'  is  our  percep- 
tion of  what  work  Is  all  about,  lodged  in  our 
■ubeonacioua.  It's  not  anything  we're  bom 
with,  and  it's  not  anything  that  we  learned 
in  school  or  read  in  a  book  or  learned  on  the 
Job. 

"It  cones  from  our  role  models,  namely 
our  daddies." 

He  explains: 

"We  saw  what  our  daddies  did,  and  that 
gave  us  our  perception  of  what  work  is. 
Maybe  daddy  was  a  farmer  and  worked  12- 
hour  shifts.  Or  maybe  daddy  was  a  tool-and- 
die  maker  who  worked  five  days  a  week  and 
h^-dajrs  on  Saturdays;  he  came  home  ex- 
hausted but  happy. 

"It's  not  ethic,  it's  heritage. 

"That's  what  the  Wisconsin  work  ethic  is: 
We're  all  products  of  people  who  worked 
very  hard  for  a  living." 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
per*. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


SENATOR  ROBERT  C.  BYRD,  THE 
DISTINGUISHED  DEMOCRATIC 
MAJORITY  LEADER 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  might  say,  Mr. 
President.  I  have  been  in  the  Senate 
for  30  years  and  I  have  served  with  a 
lot  of  leaders.  But  I  know  of  no  leader, 
majority,  minority.  Democratic,  or  Re- 
publican, who  has  worked  harder  than 
Senator  Robert  Btho.  I  am  very  proud 
of  that  fact,  that  our  leader  is  such  a 
hard  worker.  He  works  day  and  night. 
He  is  on  top  of  the  rules.  He  never  lets 
up. 

He  is  in  constant  contact  with  the 
rest  of  the  Democrats.  He  is  not  a 
leader  who  tells  us  what  to  do.  He  is  a 
leader  who  works  with  consensus.  He 
has  given  our  caucuses  and  our  party  a 
real  flavor  of  letting  everybody  have 
their  choice.  He  moves  with  us  and 
keeps  us  together. 

I  think  with  that  kind  of  hard  work 
he  ought  to  be  a  Wisconsinite.  West 
Virginia  is  a  great  State,  but  with  that 
kind  of  talent,  Wisconsin  would  wel- 
come him. 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  am  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  for  his  very  kind  re- 
marks concerning  me.  I  think  I  will 
now  be  inspired  to  work  all  the  harder. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  my  good 
friend. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDE3rr  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 


RECOGNITION  OP  SENATOR 
CONRAD 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr. 
CoNiuu)]  is  recognized  for  not  to 
exceed  5  minutes. 


FOR  NORTH  DAKOTA'S  FUTURE— 
AND  AMERICA'S  FUTURE 

Mr.  CONRAD.  Mr.  President,  today 
is  a  very  special  day  for  me  as  I  rise  to 
address  the  Senate  for  the  first  time. 

Traditionally,  a  Senator's  first 
speech  is  on  a  topic  of  great  personal 
importance.  My  remarks  today  are 
just  that— but  the  topic  is  also  of  great 
concern  to  the  people  of  North 
Dakota. 

Mr.  President,  in  my  State— and 
across  the  Nation— tens  of  thousands 
of  family  farmers  are  standing  on  the 
precipice  of  collapse.  One  step  in  the 
wrong  direction— one  misstep  in  Gov- 
ernment policies— will  throw  them  and 
our  farming  traditions  over  the  edge. 

For  North  Dakota's  future— and 
America's  future— we  must  pull  them 
back  to  safety. 

Not  since  the  1930's  have  farmers 
faced  a  tougher  economic  landscape. 
Yoo  can  see  it  in  the  record  numbers 
of  farm  foreclosures.  You  can  see  it  in 
the  boarded-up  shops  and  businesses 
which  dot  our  towns.  You  can  see  it  in 
the  school  rooms  where  kids  talk 
about  leaving  the  farm  because  there 
is  no  future  for  them  on  the  land. 

And,  members  of  the  Senate  Agricul- 
ture Committee  saw  it  in  the  faces  of 
farm  families  at  field  hearings  across 
the  Midwest  just  a  few  weeks  ago.  I 
am  deeply  grateful  to  the  distin- 
guished chairman  [Mr.  Leahy],  and 
my  colleagues  on  the  committee  [Mr. 
Daschle,  Mr.  Harkin,  and  Mr.  Bosch- 
wiTz]  for  coming  to  North  Dakota  to 
learn  from  the  people  of  my  State  how 
serious  the  farm  recession  is. 

I  ask  my  urban  colleagues  to  imagine 
their  neighborhood  in  trouble.  Tmag- 
Ine  a  street  where  every  third  home 
stands  empty  or  for  sale  because  both 
husband  and  wife  have  lost  their  jobs. 
The  bank  has  repossessed  the  car,  the 
savings  and  loan  has  foreclosed  on  the 
house,  and  the  family  is  selling  off  the 
furniture. 

That  is  what  is  happening  in  my 
neighborhood— America's  heartland. 

During  our  hearings  in  Minnesota, 
North  Dakota,  Nebraska,  Iowa,  and 
South  Dakota,  the  personal  dimen- 
sions of  our  farmers'  plight  was 
brought  home  time  and  again.  Let  me 
share  some  of  those  stories  with  you. 

In  Iowa,  a  young  farmer,  with  tears 
of  pride  streaming  down  his  face,  told 


us  of  the  trauma  of  his  and  his  wife's 
realizing  they  had  no  food  to  put  on 
the  table  for  their  children.  He  told  of 
how  his  wife  became  physically  ill 
when  tliey  tried  to  use  Government 
food  stamps  for  the  first  time. 

A  proud,  hard-working  family  that 
produces  food  for  America  unable  to 
afford  to  buy  food  for  themselves  and 
family  in  America. 

A  minister  told  of  the  heartache  in 
counseling  farmers  who  had  given  up 
and  farm  families  who  had  lost  every- 
thing—everything they  had  worked 
for  all  their  lives— farmers  who  had 
given  up  hope  in  America,  in  their 
Government  and  in  themselves— and 
conunitted  suicide. 

They  thought  they  were  failures— 
but  the  failure  is  ours. 

In  my  home  State  of  North  Dakota, 
a  young  farm  family  told  us  of  their 
struggle  to  stay  on  the  family  farm— a 
farm  that  had  been  in  the  family  for 
generations.  They  told  us  how  they  be- 
lieved that  two  people  working  hard 
should  be  able  to  make  a  living,  and 
raise  a  family  by  producing  food  for 
America. 

That  family  in  North  Dakota  is 
right.  They  are  the  hope  of  the  future. 
These  farmers  and  ranchers  did  not 
simply  wake  up  one  morning  trans- 
formed from  good  family  farmers  into 
bad  farmers.  Nor  are  they  being  driven 
out  of  business  by  an  end  of  Federal 
subsidieE— this  Nation  will  spend  more 
on  farm  programs  in  8  years  than  was 
spent  in  the  previous  20. 

Simply  stated,  we  do  not  have  to 
spend  more  to  do  better. 

But  current  farm  programs  are  not 
enough    to    overcome    the    powerful 
forces  working  against  American  agri- 
culture. 
Here  are  the  facts: 

Farm  income— down  to  the  lowest 
level  since  the  early  1930's;  farm 
prices— down  50  to  70  percent  since 
1980;  farm  land  values— down  50  per- 
cent in  the  last  6  years. 

Farm  exports— down  $17  billion- 
making  the  world's  bread  basket  a  net 
importer  of  food  last  sununer,  the  first 
time  in  20  years. 

In  normal  times,  American  farmers 
are  among  the  most  competitive  in  the 
world.  In  normal  times,  productive 
family  farmers  could  count  on  their 
ability  to  export— and  earn  a  decent 
living  in  the  marketplace. 

But  all  of  the  farmer's  productive  ef- 
ficiency—his hard  work,  his  superior 
technology,  and  his  fertile  land— is 
overwhelmed  by  forces  beyond  his 
control.  Misguided  government  poli- 
cies haTe  left  farmers  standing  alone- 
alone  tc  cope  with  worldwide  commod- 
ity surpluses,  alone  to  face  foreign  ag- 
ricultural subsidies,  alone  to  pay  im- 
usually  high  interest  rates,  and  alone 
to  overcome  a  vastly  overvalued  dollar. 
Agricultural  production  and  agricul- 
tural markets  fluctuate  sharply  from 


year  to  year  due  to  weather,  disease, 
and  pests.  Remember  that  as  recently 
as  the  1970's,  the  world  suffered 
severe  shortages  of  grain.  Now  we 
have  a  global  surplus,  depressing  farm 
prices  and  farm  income. 

When  this  Nation  ignores  natural 
sources  of  instability,  we  condenm 
rural  America  to  periodic  depressions. 
For  five  decades  since  the  Great  De- 
pression, our  Nation  stood  behind 
rural  America.  We  worked  to  prevent 
rural  depressions. 

We  provided  a  grain  reserve  for 
emergencies,  and  sought  to  prevent 
the  waste  of  resources  and  devastation 
of  farm  families  that  economic  insta- 
bility causes.  As  a  result,  we  have  been 
able  to  provide  abundant  food  at  rea- 
sonable prices  and  avoid  shortages. 

The  issue  has  never  been  whether  to 
stabilize  farm  income  and  the  rural 
economy,  but  how  to  do  so  in  a  cost-ef- 
fective way. 

But  now,  in  the  spirit  of  keeping 
Government  off  our  backs,  the  Gov- 
ernment is  willing  to  turn  its  back  on 
our  farmers. 

To  make  matters  even  worse,  the  ad- 
ministration is  now  trying  to  change 
the  lending  policies  of  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration.  It  is  seeking  to 
phase  out  the  direct  loan  program  al- 
together. And  it  has  proposed  new 
lending  regulations  which  would  dis- 
qualify up  to  50  percent  of  current 
PmHA  borrowers. 

At  a  time  when  commercial  lending 
institutions  and  the  Farm  Credit 
System  are  under  severe  stress  and  are 
reducing  loans  to  farmers,  the  pro- 
posed cutbacks  in  FmHA  lending  are 
shortsighted  and  unfair.  I  intend  to 
fight  these  proposed  changes  with 
every  ounce  of  energy  I  possess. 

The  depression  in  America's  heart- 
land was  largely  avoidable.  It  has 
wasted  tremendous  amounts  of  eco- 
nomic resources.  More  important,  it 
has  caused  needless  human  suffering 
as  efficient  family  farmers— and  the 
businesses  that  serve  them— have  been 
driven  into  bankruptcy. 

We  can  do  better.  It  is  time  to  act. 
We  must  have  a  coordinated  and  im- 
mediate response  from  our  Govern- 
ment. I  propose  the  following: 

First,  we  must  reaffirm  our  commit- 
ment to  stabilize  the  farm  economy,  a 
conmiitment  which  has  guided  our  Na- 
tion's policy  for  50  years.  We  must  im- 
mediately develop  policies  that  will  in- 
crease domestic  farm  prices,  until  the 
cyclical  world  grain  surplus  is  worked- 
off— imtil  supply  and  demand  are  back 
in  balance  and  farmers  can  receive  a 
decent  price  in  the  mtu-ketplace. 

Second,  we  must  immediately  pursue 
monetary  and  fiscal  policies  which  will 
substantially  reduce  farm  and  small 
business  interest  rates.  This  requires 
cutting  the  massive  Federal  deficits. 

Third,  we  must  coordinate  our  eco- 
nomic policies  with  other  industrial- 


ized nations,  to  achieve  rational  and 
reasonable  exchange  rates. 

Fourth,  we  must  attack  the  oversup- 
ply  problem.  The  administration 
should  immediately  call  an  emergency 
meeting  of  the  major  grain  producing 
nations  to  develop  a  cooperative  plan 
to  reduce  world  surpluses  of  grain. 
International  cooperation  is  essen- 
tial—our farmers  cannot  bear  the 
burden  of  solving  the  surplus  problem 
alone. 

Fifth,  we  must  match  our  abundant 
food  supplies  with  the  needs  of  the 
hungry  throughout  the  world.  We 
know  that  each  year  13  to  15  million 
children— most  between  infancy  and 
the  age  of  3— die  from  hunger  and 
hunger-related  diseases.  At  least  150  to 
200  million  more  people  are  so  defi- 
cient in  calories  and  protein  that  their 
mental  development  and  immune  sys- 
tems have  been  impaired. 

It  is  morally  wrong  that  grain  stands 
rotting  on  the  ground  in  Lidgerwood. 
ND,  as  children  die  of  hunger  and  mal- 
nutrition in  Mozambique. 

Finally,  we  must  keep  thousands  of 
efficient  family  farmers  in  business 
while  the  Government  deals  with  the 
world  overhang  of  surplus  grain— and 
corrects  the  economic  policies  which 
have  brought  about  disastrously  high 
interest  and  exchange  rates.  To  do  so. 
a  major  farm  debt  restructuring  pro- 
gram is  imperative. 

Mr.  President,  the  American  farmer 
is  extraordinarily  productive,  provid- 
ing cheap  food,  providing  a  grain  re- 
serve to  protect  this  country  and  the 
world  from  shortages,  and  providing 
billions  of  dollars  in  export  sales  to 
strengthen  the  American  economy. 

Our  farmers  face  stiff  and  unprece- 
dented competition  in  the  world  mar- 
ketplace, but  I  am  certain  they  can 
meet  this  competition  and  succeed— if 
the  policies  of  their  Government  are 
truly  on  their  side. 

I  recognize  that  making  the  neces- 
sary changes  in  our  agriculture  poli- 
cies will  not  be  an  easy  task— particu- 
larly during  these  difficult  economic 
times. 

But  stepping  up  to  the  challenge 
and  insuring  the  viability  of  the 
family  farm  is  in  the  interest  of  all 
Americans— urban  and  rural  alike. 

So  I  ask  my  colleagues  to  join  with 
me  in  saving  a  way  of  life  and  one  of 
America's  greatest  resources— the 
family  farm. 

I  thank  the  Chair  and  yield  the 
floor. 


SENATOR  CONRAD'S  MAIDEN 
SPEECH 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  congratulate  the  dis- 
tinguished junior  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  on  his  maiden  speech  in  the 
Senate. 

A  Senator's  first  speech  is  an  histor- 
ic occasion  and  the  Senator  has 
chosen  his  topic  very  well. 


The  Senator  has  touched  on  one  of 
the  great  failures  of  this  administra- 
tion. 

It  is  a  failure  that  affects  thousands 
of  families  and  threatens  the  very  ex- 
istence of  the  American  family  farm. 

While  the  Federal  Government  has 
spent  some  $100  billion  on  farm  pro- 
grams in  the  past  5  years,  by  many 
measures,  the  farm  economy  is  in  its 
worst  shape  since  the  depression  of 
the  1930's. 

Whether  measured  by  the  number 
of  delinquent  loans,  farm  foreclosures, 
and  bank  failures  or  the  increasing 
debt  burden,  declining  farm  income, 
rising  farm  imports  or  falling  farm  ex- 
ports, what  was  once  a  bright  spot  of 
the  American  economy  has  turned 
very  dim. 

The  able  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  has  given  us  the  unvarnished, 
unpleasant  truth. 

Net  farm  income  has  fallen  for  3 
straight  years. 

Last  year,  it  was  about  14  percent 
lower,  in  real  terms,  than  in  1981. 

And  while  farm  income  was  falling, 
the  value  of  farm  land  was  dropping 
also. 

Since  1981,  the  value  of  farm  real 
estate  has  fallen  by  an  average  of  30 
percent  nationwide,  with  even  more 
severe  losses  in  many  of  the  midwest- 
em  farm  States. 

Meanwhile,  farm  exports  have  taken 
a  tumble,  dropping  by  a  third  since 
1981.  while  the  value  of  farm  imports 
has  risen  by  about  one-third. 

It  is  not  only  the  farm  family  that  is 
suffering:  it  is  the  rural  economy. 

From  the  local  bank  to  the  seed  and 
fertilizer  supplier  to  the  tractor  dealer, 
all  are  feeling  the  hard  times. 

These  problems  have  been  brewing 
for  6  years. 

They  cannot  be  undone  overnight. 

Indeed,  we  Democrats  have  often 
found  ourselves  locked  in  battle  with 
this  administration  to  prevent  things 
from  being  even  worse. 

I  hope  we  can  begin  to  reverse  some 
of  these  ill-found  policies. 

The  Agriculture  Committee,  under 
the  leadership  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Leahy] 
and  with  the  help  of  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota,  has  already  begun  in- 
vestigating the  extent  of  the  problems 
in  the  agricultural  sector. 

The  committee  held  a  series  of  field 
hearings  in  the  Midwest  during  the 
recent  recess  to  gather  testimony  di- 
rectly from  those  most  affected. 

I  look  forward  to  the  recommenda- 
tions from  the  conunittee  in  the  ensu- 
ing months  about  how  this  coimtry 
can  chart  its  way  out  of  the  current 
mess.  I  am  confident  that  the  distin- 
guished junior  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  will  make  a  valuable  contribu- 
tion to  putting  American  agriculture 
back  on  the  road  to  a  healthy  future. 
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I  again  congratulate  him  on  his 
maiden  speech  and  I  loolc  forward  to 
his  very  effective  service  on  the  Agri- 
culture Committee  and  his  advice  and 
counsel  and  direction  as  we  seeli  to 
plow  our  way  ahead  to  a  better  future 
for  the  American  fanner. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Nevada. 

Mr.  REID.  Mr.  President,  I,  too.  con- 
gratulate my  colleague  from  North 
Dakota  on  his  maiden  speech.  I  thinlc 
it  was  excellent,  well  delivered,  and 
with  much  substance. 
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ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  there 
will  now  be  a  period  for  the  transac- 
tion of  routine  morning  business  for 
not  to  exceed  1  hour,  with  statements 
therein  limited  to  5  minutes  each. 


VITIATION  OP  SENATOR 
ARMSTRONG'S  SPECIAL  ORDER 

Ml.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  under- 
stand that  Mr.  Asmstrong  does  not 
want  to  use  his  order  previously  en- 
tered. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
that  order,  therefore,  be  vitiated. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  if  I  may 
now  be  recognized  in  morning  busi- 
ness. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  majority  leader  is  recog- 
nized. 


ORDER  OP  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  other 
Senators  are  probably  planning  on 
speaidng  during  morning  business, 
permission  having  been  granted.  In 
order  to  proceed  and  malie  the  most  of 
the  time,  I  say  at  this  point  I  will  yield 
to  any  other  Senator  who  wishes  to 
get  recognition  when  he  comes  to  the 
floor.  Meanwhile,  I  shall  proceed,  with 
the  unanimous  consent  of  the  Senate, 
to  speak  beyond  the  5-minute  limita- 
tion, and  also  ask  unanimous  consent 
of  the  Senate  that  my  statement  in 
the  Rbcoro  not  show  any  interruption. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Hearing  no  objection,  the  major- 
ity leader  may  proceed. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

And  may  I.  Mr.  President,  encourage 
Senators  who  wish  to  speak  today  to 
come  to  the  floor.  I  will  be  happy  to 
yield  the  floor  at  any  time,  so  that 
when  I  finish  my  statement,  if  all  Sen- 
ators are  satisfied  and  have  spoken, 
who  wish  to  speak,  the  Senate  can 
then,  at  an  early  hour,  go  over  until 
Thursday. 


SENATE  COMMITTEES  SINCE 
1947 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  on  three 
previous  occasions,  in  my  series  of  ad- 
dresses on  the  Senate's  history.  I  have 
spoken  on  the  subject  of  Senate  com- 
mittees.' The  committee  system  has 
undergone  great  changes  over  the 
years  since  1816  when  the  Senate  cre- 
ate its  first  standing  committees.  No 
changes,  however,  have  l>een  as  thor- 
oughgoing as  those  of  the  last  four 
decades. 

The  subject  of  the  modem  Senate 
committee  system  is  as  rich  and  com- 
plex as  that  of  the  Senate  itself.  Al- 
though political  scientists  have  writ- 
ten extensively  about  the  development 
of  House  committees  in  this  period, 
there  are  few  genuinely  historical  ac- 
counts of  Senate  committees.  This  is 
surprising,  for  never  has  so  much  in- 
formation about  the  operations  of  in- 
dividual committees  been  so  easily 
available. 

Since  1946.  committees  have  kept 
full  transcripts  of  their  deliberations 
and  the  National  Archives  is  virtually 
bursting  with  their  records.  In  1980. 
the  Senate  adopted  a  resolution, 
which  I  introduced,  that  opened  to  re- 
searchers the  majority  of  its  records  at 
the  Archives  twenty  years  after  their 
creation.  This  is  the  most  liberal 
access  policy  of  any  branch  of  the  gov- 
ernment. In  honor  of  the  forthcoming 
Senate  bicentennial,  the  National  Ar- 
chives is  preparing  the  first  full  inven- 
tory of  these  valuable  unpublished 
materials.  In  recent  years,  the  Con- 
gressional Information  Service  has 
issued  comprehensive  indexes  to  pub- 
lished committee  records,  providing  ef- 
ficient access  of  a  vast  body  of  docu- 
mentation. 

As  a  senator  who,  for  nearly  three 
decades,  has  been  closely  involved 
with  the  operation  of  the  Senate  com- 
mittee system,  I  shall  focus  my  re- 
marlis  today  on  its  recent  history.  In 
making  these  observations,  I  shall  give 
particular  attention  to  the  two  major 
reform  efforts  of  the  period:  1946  and 
1977. 

The  natural  starting  point  for  a  con- 
sideration of  the  modern  Senate  com- 
mittee system  is  the  1946  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act.  As  I  explained  in 
my  earlier  address  on  congressional 
reform,  that  act  set  the  foundation  for 
the  institution  we  know  today.''  Based 
on  the  assumption  that  Congress 
should  have  access  to  independent  ex- 
pertise of  a  quality  equal  to  that  of 
the  executive  branch,  the  1946  law  au- 
thorized non-partisan,  permanent  pro- 
fessional staff  for  all  committees.  It 
consolidated  overlapping  and  conflict- 
ing committee  jurisdictions  and  re- 
duced the  number  of  Senate  commit- 
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tees  froBn  thirty-three  to  fifteen.  Each 
of  these  committees  was  to  have  thir- 
teen members,  with  the  exception  of 
Appropriations,  which  was  given 
twenty-one.  The  number  of  assign- 
ments to  major  committees  per  sena- 
tor dropped  from  six  to  two.  The  act 
also  spelled  out  in  the  Senate  rules  for 
the  first  time  each  committee's  juris- 
dictional responsibilities.' 

Framers  of  the  Legislative  Reorgani- 
zation Act  sought  in  particular  to  curb 
the  power  of  autocratic  chairmen. 
They  did  this  in  a  number  of  ways. 
Among  them  were  requirements  for 
regular  committee  meeting  dates, 
public  disclosure  of  committee  action, 
and  the  stipulation  that  a  majority  of 
members  be  physically  present  before 
measures  could  be  reported  to  the  full 
Senate.  Once  a  measure  had  l>een  ap- 
proved, it  was  the  duty  of  the  chair- 
man, under  this  statute,  to  report  it 
promptly.  In  the  interest  of  public  dis- 
closure, the  act  specified  that  commit- 
tee hearings  would  be  open  unless  the 
panel  took  specific  action  to  close 
them.  Mark-up  sessions,  however,  were 
to  remain  closed.  Witnesses  were  re- 
quired to  file  advance  written  state- 
ments to  enable  committee  staff  to 
prepare  digests  so  that  even  the  most 
junior  minority  member  would  have 
the  opportunity  to  formulate  appro- 
priate Questions. 

The  Reorganization  Act  also  under- 
scored the  need  for  more  effective  leg- 
islative oversight  of  executive  agen- 
cies. The  law  directed  that  committees 
shall  ''exercise  continuous  watchful- 
ness of  the  execution,  by  the  adminis- 
trative agencies  concerned,  of  any 
laws,  the  subject  matter  of  which  is 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  such  com- 
mittee: and,  for  that  purpose,  shall 
study  all  pertinent  reports  and  data 
submitted  to  the  Congress  by  the 
agencies  in  the  executive  branch  of 
the  government." 

The  operation  of  the  Senate  commit- 
tee system  in  the  years  following  1946 
is  distinguished  by  two  structural  de- 
velopments: the  explosive  growth  of 
staff,  and  the  proliferation  of  subcom- 
mittees. The  size  and  role  of  commit- 
tee staiffs  had  changed  very  little  be- 
tween the  appointment  of  the  first 
committee  clerks  in  the  1850's  and  the 
passage  of  the  Reorganization  Act 
nearly  a  century  later.  The  responsi- 
bilities of  these  small  staffs  were  limit- 
ed to  handling  correspondence,  over- 
seeing the  printing  of  committee  docu- 
ments, and  setting  up  hearings.  Gener- 
ally, they  relied  on  executive  agencies 
to  generate  information,  reports,  and 
even  (^afts  of  speeches  on  proposed 
legislation.* 

The  1946  statute  provided  that  each 
committee  could  appoint  up  to  four 
professional  staff  members,  at  salaries 
ranging  from  $5,000  to  $8,000,  and  up 
to  six  clerical  aides,  who  would  earn 
from  $2,000  to  $8,000  yearly.  These  in- 
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dividuals  were  to  be  recruited,  "with- 
out regard  for  partisan  considerations, 
solely  on  the  basis  of  their  ability  to 
serve  the  committee's  legislative 
needs."  They  were  to  work  under  the 
supervision  of  the  chairman  and  rank- 
ing minority  member  and  could  only 
be  discharged  by  majority  vote  of  com- 
mittee members.  Professional  staff 
members  were  forbidden  to  accept  any 
executive  branch  appointment  for  the 
period  of  one  year  after  leaving  con- 
gressional employment. 

Democrats  controlled  the  Congress 
that  passed  the  Legislative  Reorgani- 
zation Act.  Republicans  controlled  the 
Congress  that,  in  1947,  had  to  imple- 
ment its  lofty  objectives.  This  situa- 
tion ensured  that  the  goal  of  hiring  in- 
dependent professional  staffs  would  be 
taken  seriously,  for  Republican  con- 
gressional leaders  otherwise  would 
have  had  to  rely  on  technical  data  and 
policy  information  supplied  by  execu- 
tive agencies  within  the  Democratic 
administration  of  Harry  Truman.  Con- 
sidering the  adversarial  nature  of  the 
relations  between  President  Truman 
and  the  Republican  80th  Congress, 
such  a  trusting  relationship  was  out  of 
the  question. 

In  1947,  as  Senate  committees  began 
to  build  professional  staffs,  they 
counted  232  employees.  Of  this 
number,  forty-six  worked  for  the  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee 
and  forty-one  for  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee. In  both  committees,  most  of  these 
staff  were  found  in  the  clerical  and  pa- 
tronage ranks.  Among  the  committees 
with  fewer  than  ten  staff  members 
were  Banking  (9),  Labor  (9).  Com- 
merce (8).  Foreign  Relations  (8).  Inte- 
rior (7),  Finance  (6),  District  of  Colum- 
bia (4).  and  Agriculture  (3).  To  get 
ahead  of  my  story  a  bit.  I  should  add 
here  that  within  thirteen  years,  by 
1960.  the  total  number  of  committee 
staff  would  double,  rising  to  470.  The 
ratio  of  professional  to  clerical  staff, 
during  that  period  increased  at  an 
even  greater  rate.  Between  1960  and 
1974.  the  staff  at  948  had  again  dou- 
bled. The  peak  was  reached  in  1979 
with  1.269.» 

Mr.  President,  the  dramatic  growth 
of  subcommittees  stands  as  the  second 
major  change  in  the  operation  of 
Senate  committees  after  1946.  In  1945. 
there  were  just  thirty-four  sulxiommit- 
tees  for  thirty-three  standing  commit- 
tees. Immediately  following  implemen- 
tation of  the  Reorganization  Act.  the 
fifteen  Senate  committees  gave  birth 
to  forty-four  subcommittees.  Several 
years  later,  in  1950.  the  family  of  sub- 
committees had  grown  to  sixty-six.  By 
1976.  140  subcommittees  competed  for 
the  attention  of  the  Senate's  increas- 
ingly harried  members.  To  compound 
this  fragmentation,  between  1947  and 
1976  the  Senate  created  an  additional 
twenty-eight  select  and  special  com- 
mittees, eventually  abolishing  twenty- 
five.  Thus,  in  1976  there  were  thirty- 


two  standing,  select,  special,  and  joint 
committees  which  had  a  total  of  171 
subcommittees!  ■ 

Mr.  President,  to  personalize  the 
growth  reflected  in  these  statistics  and 
to  capture  the  thoroughgoing  trans- 
formation in  the  years  inunediately 
following  World  War  II,  one  could 
read  with  profit  the  memoirs  of  the 
late  Dr.  Francis  O.  Wilcox,  first  chief 
of  staff  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee.  Dr.  Wilcox  epito- 
mized the  kind  of  professional  civil 
servant  that  the  framers  of  the  1946 
Reorganization  Act  had  in  mind. 
When  he  came  to  the  Senate  in  1946 
from  the  Library  of  Congress'  Legisla- 
tive Reference  Service,  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee's  staff  consisted 
of  one  full-time  clerk,  a  half-time 
clerk,  and  a  half-time  secretary. 

Dr.  Wilcox  began  his  new  position 
with  the  committee  under  political  cir- 
cumstances that  many  staff  would 
have  found  ideal.  In  1947.  both  the 
chairman  of  the  committee.  Republi- 
can Arthur  Vandenberg,  and  the  rank- 
ing Democrat,  Tom  Connally,  believed 
they  had  individually  talked  him  into 
taking  the  job!  As  he  recounted  the 
story: 

Senator  Connally  said  to  me  one  day: 
■Would  you  like  to  be  the  committee  staff 
director?  We're  going  to  set  up  a  new  staff. 
Under  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of 
1946,  as  you  know,  we're  entitled  to  set  up  a 
professional  staff ".  I  replied  that  I  hadn't 
thought  about  it,  but  it  would  be  interesting 
and  I  would  be  glad  to  consider  that.  He 
said.  'I  think  I  can  talk  to  'Old  Van'— that's 
the  way  he  referred  to  Senator  Vanden- 
berg—I  think  I  can  talk  Old  Van'  into  it. 
Ill  see  what  I  can  do.'  Well,  the  next  day. 
before  Senator  Connally  had  a  chance  to 
talk  to  Senator  Vandenberg  about  me,  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  called  me  in  and 
asked  me  if  I  would  like  to  become  the  direc- 
tor of  his  new  staff.  I  immediately  accepted 
the  invitation.  This  meant,  in  effect,  that 
Senator  Connally  was  under  the  impression 
that  he  had  gotten  me  the  job,  and  I  was 
therefore  his  man;  and  Senator  Vandent)erg 
had  asked  me.  regardless  of  what  Senator 
Connally  had  said  or  done  after  the  event. 
So,  in  effect.  I  was  more  or  less  welcomed  by 
both  Senate  committee  leaders,  which  put 
me  in  a  very  good  position,  because  I  was  a 
good  friend  of  Senator  Connally  and  also  of 
Senator  Vandenberg.  There's  nothing  more 
helpful  to  a  Senate  staff  member  than  to  be 
a  persona  grata  to  both  majority  and  minor- 
ity leaders.' 

Under  the  Legislative  Reorganiza- 
tion Act.  as  I  have  noted,  each  com- 
mittee was  entitled  to  hire  four  profes- 
sional staff  aides,  Wilcox  explained 
that,  for  the  Foreign  Relations  com- 
mittee, this  authorization  came  not  a 
moment  too  soon,  otherwise  the  com- 
mittee would  have  been  completely 
flooded.  "We  had."  he  later  recalled, 
"the  United  Nations  Charter,  the 
peace  treaties  with  the  satellite  coun- 
tries, the  peace  treaty  with  Japan,  the 
program  of  aid  to  Greece  and  Turkey, 
the  interim  aid  program,  the  Marshall 
Plan,  the  NATO  Treaty,  and  a  whole 
host  of  important  issues,  including  the 


specialized  agencies  of  the  UN."  These 
became  the  pillars  on  which  rested  the 
United  States'  entire  international 
framework. 

Chairman  Vandent>erg  gave  Wilcox 
a  free  hand  in  staff  recruitment,  with 
the  clear  impression  that  he  would 
hold  him  totally  responsible  for  the 
staff's  successes  as  well  as  for  its 
shortcomings.  The  chairman  insisted 
that  Wilcox  take  the  title  "Chief  of 
Staff. "  When  Wilcox  suggested  that 
"staff  director"  or  "executive  director" 
would  be  sufficient.  Vandenberg  coun- 
tered, "It's  got  to  be  more  important 
than  that.  I  want  to  make  an  impres- 
sion on  the  State  Department.  /Chief 
of  Staff/  sounds  bigger  and  better  and 
stronger.  .  .  I  want  you  to  be  an  im- 
portant figure."  •  Thus  began  a  whole 
new  generation  of  Senate  committee 
staff  aides.  Many  of  these  profession- 
als rose  to  positions  of  great  responsi- 
bility within  their  committees  and  a 
good  number  of  them  remained 
through  the  mid-to-late  1970's. 

As  the  figures  I  cited  earlier  demon- 
strate, the  proliferation  of  subcommit- 
tees sharply  distinguished  this  period 
of  Senate  committee  history.  Early  in 
his  tenure,  Francis  Wilcox  recom- 
mended to  hifi  chairman  that  subcom- 
mittees might  make  the  committee's 
operation  more  efficient.  He  believed 
they  would  relieve  the  full  committee 
of  a  lot  of  detail  and  would  channel 
many  requests  from  the  executive 
branch  directly  to  subcommittee  chair- 
men, relieving  the  burden  on  the  full 
committee  chairman.  From  1950  to 
1975.  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee maintained  a  series  of  ad  hoc  "con- 
sultative" subcommittees,  with  one  for 
each  area  for  which  the  State  Depart- 
ment had  designated  an  assistant  sec- 
retary. 

The  subcommittees  would  meet  peri- 
odically with  these  assistant  secretar- 
ies for  totally  off-the-record  discus- 
sions of  key  issues  in  the  respective  ge- 
ographic or  functional  areas.  This  was 
designed  to  reduce  the  need  for  exten- 
sive full  committee  meetings.  On  bal- 
ance, the  idea  of  consultative  sut>com- 
mittees— the  word  "investigative"  was 
considered  too  adversarial— produced 
indifferent  results.  Their  successful 
operation  depended  largely  on  the  in- 
terest of  the  particular  subcommittee 
chairmen  and  relative  activity  of  the 
issues  within  their  jurisdictions.* 

Mr.  President,  although  the  Legisla- 
tive Reorganization  Act  of  1946  was  in- 
tended to  reform  Senate  committee 
structures  for  all  time,  it  merely  began 
the  process.  Early  in  1948.  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Expenditures  in  the  Ex- 
ecutive Departments,  the  forerunner 
of  our  Governmental  Affairs  Commit- 
tee, held  hearings  to  see  how  well  the 
year-and-a-half-old  act  was  working. 
Senate  Republican  Policy  Committee 
chairman  Robert  Taft,  believed  the 
act  had  functioned  quite  well.  He  said. 
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"I  think  it  has  improved  the  character    continued  to  be  distributed  inequita-    tween  the  bodies  from  one  Congress  to 
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mittee   on   the   Organization   of   the    Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  and  to    mined  to  see  that  the  work  of  the  tem- 
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"I  think  it  has  improved  the  character 
of  the  work  done  by  committees  /and/ 
certabily  the  character  of  the  experts 
employed  by  the  committees."  He 
added,  however.  "I  don't  feel  that  it 
hai  particularly  succeeded  in  relieving 
senators  of  multifarious  duties,  be- 
cause there  are  Just  so  many  subjects. 
and  if  you  don't  consider  them  in  dif- 
ferent committees,  you  consider  them 
in  subcommittees.  I  am  afraid,"  Sena- 
tor Taft  concluded,  "there  is  no  way  in 
which  senators  may  be  able  to  do  less 
work,  but  certainly  with  the  expert  as- 
sistance which  has  been  given,  they 
have  been  able  to  do  very  much  better 
work."  «° 

Former  Senator  Robert  La  FoUette, 
Jr..  one  of  the  Reorganization  Act's  ar- 
chitects, told  the  committee  that  he 
saw  nothing  wrong  with  the  trend 
toward  a  larger  number  of  subcommit- 
tees. Many  of  them  merely  substituted 
for  ad  hoc  subcommittees  that  had 
been  called  to  consider  particular  bills 
and  then  disbanded.  By  creating 
standing  subcommittees,  most  of 
which  served  as  issue-oriented  study 
groups,  the  Senate  was  assuring  itself 
that  a  reservoir  of  expertise  would  be 
available  for  efficient  use  as  related 
issues  presented  themselves.  By  the 
same  token.  La  FoUette  strongly  op- 
posed creation  of  special  investigating 
committees  on  the  grounds  that  stand- 
ing committees  possessed  sufficient  ex- 
pertise to  oversee  the  executive  agen- 
cies within  their  jurisdiction. 

La  FoUette  concluded,  "The  essen- 
tial and  important  difference  between 
a  hodgepodge  committee  system  and 
an  integrated  scheme  is  not  the  rela- 
tive number  of  subcommittees,  but 
rather  in  the  formalization  of  fixed 
channels  and  definite  jurisdictions  so 
that  each  new  piece  of  legislation  in 
any  given  field  can  have  the  benefit  of 
the  staff  work  and  specialized  experi- 
ence of  members  of  Congress."  The 
former  senator  continued,  "As  1  see  it. 
there  is  much  less  likelihood  of  waste- 
ful duplication  in  legislative  studies,  or 
of  uncorrelated  activities,  under  the 
present  committee  structure.  I  venture 
the  prediction,"  he  concluded,  "that  it 
wUl  work  even  better  as  the  profes- 
sional staff  members,  nuuiy  of  whom 
are  relatively  new,  gain  additional  ex- 
perience In  their  specialized  fields  of 
legislation." ' '  To  this  observation. 
Representative  Mike  Monroney  added, 
"One  difficulty  Congress  has  found  is 
that,  never  having  worked  with  well- 
trained  staff  members,  they  do  not 
know  how  to  use  them  for  maximum 
benefit. "  '» 

Three  years  later,  in  June  1951.  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Expenditures  in 
the  Executive  Departments  held  a 
second  hearing  to  evaluate  further  the 
act's  effectiveness.  Again  members  fo- 
cused on  intended  reforms  of  commit- 
tee operations.  Senators  agreed  that 
these  reforms  were  far  from  complete. 
They   felt  that   committee   workload 


continued  to  be  distributed  inequita- 
bly. Some  proposed  to  exempt  mem- 
bers of  the  Appropriations  and  For- 
eign Relations  Committees  from  serv- 
ice on  any  other  committees.  Most  re- 
alized, however,  that  this  arrangement 
would  eliminate  the  coordination  that 
occurred  by  having  members  of  those 
key  committees  sit  on  related  commit- 
tees." 

Despite  the  reformers'  desire  for 
committees  to  hire  non-partisan  staff 
experts.  Republican  chairmen  in  1947, 
with  a  few  exceptions,  hired  Republi- 
can staff.  When  the  Democrats  re- 
gained control  of  Congress  two  years 
later,  they  kept  approximately  two- 
thirds  of  these  individuals.  Professor 
Gladys  Kammerer  contended  at  the 
time  that  this  was  due,  in  part,  to  the 
fact  that  "many  committees  were 
headed  in  1949  by  conservative  south- 
em  Democrats  who  maintain  policy 
stands  identical  to  those  of  their  Re- 
publican predecessors."  She  concluded 
that  the  low  turnover  might  be 
"linked  to  the  seniority  system  for  se- 
lection of  committee  chairmen  which 
frees  them  from  any  feeling  of  party 
responsibility."  '*  This  dissatisfied 
Democratic  Senator  J.  Howard 
McGrath.  who  commented  that  it  just 
might  be  necessary  to  find  some  more 
Democratic  experts.  Ernest  Griffith, 
director  of  the  Legislative  Reference 
Service,  reported  "some  committees 
have  survived  changes  in  party  control 
without  impairment,  largely  in  in- 
stances in  which  party  consideration 
did  not  influence  the  original  appoint- 
ments. In  other  instances,"  Griffith 
continued,  "a  reasonable  stability  has 
been  secured  by  the  division  of  ap- 
pointments between  the  parties. 
Others  have  been  partisan."  '* 

The  framers  of  the  1946  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  placed  great  faith  in  the  use- 
fulness of  joint  committee  action.  This 
could  occur  by  establishing  joint 
panels  or  by  having  the  corresponding 
committees  of  each  chamber  meet 
jointly,  whenever  possible,  to  reduce 
duplication  of  effort  by  members, 
staff,  and  witnesses.  Creation  of 
roughly  parallel  committee  systems, 
with  similar  jurisdictions  in  both 
houses,  stimulated  occasional  joint 
hearings  and  staff  collaboration.  This 
was  particularly  the  case  for  commit- 
tees concerned  with  foreign  economic 
policy,  military  aid.  public  housing, 
and  the  District  of  Columbia.  Hopes 
for  more  creative  uses  of  the  joint 
panels  that  had  been  created  ultimate- 
ly failed,  however,  as  members  of  both 
bodies  sought  to  preserve  the  preroga- 
tives of  their  individual  chambers  and 
to  set  their  independent  agendas." 
Most  formal  collaboration  was  limited 
therefore  to  the  eight  joint  standing 
committees."  Until  1953,  senators 
generally  chaired  joint  committees. 
Growing  irritation  among  House  mem- 
bers led  to  the  practice,  from  that 
time,  of  alternating  chairmanships  be- 


tween the  bodies  from  one  Congress  to 
the  next. 

There  were  a  number  of  other  defi- 
ciencies in  the  operation  of  the  1946 
act.  Combining  committees  with  over- 
lapping jurisdictions  did  little  to  elimi- 
natie  conflict  on  major  issues  related  to 
defense,  the  economy,  and  social  wel- 
fare. "Two-thirds  of  the  Senate's  fif- 
teen committees  claimed  an  interest  in 
national  security  affairs.  The  commit- 
tees on  Finance  and  Labor  fought  over 
control  of  veterans'  legislation,  while 
others  quarreled  over  aid  to  small 
business.'"  The  Senate  began  routine- 
ly to  waive  the  act's  prohibition  of 
committee  meetings  during  full  legis- 
lative sessions— a  provision  designed  to 
ensure  full  attendance  on  the  Senate 
floor.  Hearings  were  often  called  with- 
out sufficient  notice,  so  the  provision 
that  written  testimony  be  submitted  in 
advanoe  often  went  unheeded.  Com- 
mittee chairmen,  in  general,  paid  little 
attention  to  the  requirement  for  regu- 
lar meeting  dates. 

New  York  Times  correspondent  Wil- 
liam 3.  White,  in  his  classic  Senate 
study  entitled  Citadel  described 
Senate  committees  of  the  mid-1950's.'» 

A  Seilate  committee  is  an  imperious  force; 
its  chairman,  unless  he  be  a  weak  and  irres- 
olute man.  is  emperor.  It  makes  in  its  field 
in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred  the 
real  decisions  of  the  Institution  itself.  What 
bills  it  approves  are  approved  by  the  Senate; 
what  bills  it  rejects  are  rejected,  with  rare 
exceptions.  ...  To  override,  say.  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  or  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance  involves  a  parliamentary 
convuldon  scarcely  less  severe,  as  the 
Senate  sees  it.  than  that  accompanying  the 
overturn,  say,  of  a  British  government. 

White  was  pessimistic  about  chances 
for  genuine  change  in  committee  oper- 
ations, observing,  "Reform  in  this 
field,  as  in  a  good  many  others,  in 
short  loolcs  much  easier  the  farther 
one  stands  from  the  facts." 

A  growing  number  of  senators  in  the 
late  lB50's  and  early  1960's  did  not 
share  White's  view  of  the  limited  pos- 
sibility for  genuine  committee  reform. 
Pennsylvania's  Democratic  Senator 
Joseph  Clark  referred  to  White  as 
"the  pjoet  laureate  of  the  Senate  estab- 
lishment." By  1963,  Clark  believed  the 
days  of  the  "Senate  Establishment" 
were  numbered.'"  In  a  series  of  floor 
statements  in  February  of  that  year, 
he  set  forth  a  reform  program  de- 
signed to  unhorse  what  he  believed  to 
be  the  conservative  old-guard  and  to 
widen  the  circle  of  senators  Involved  in 
institutional  decision  making.  With 
reference  to  committees,  Clark  pro- 
posed to  curtail  the  power  of  chairmen 
by  allowing  a  majority  of  a  commit- 
tee's members  to  convene  a  meeting, 
to  force  chairmen  to  step  down  at  the 
age  of  70.  and  to  provide  for  election 
of  chairmen  by  secret  ballot  of  com- 
mittee members.  The  frustration  that 
energteed  Clark's  campaign  led  in  1965 
to  the  establishment  of  the  Joint  Com- 


mittee on  the  Organization  of  the 
Congress,  the  first  significant  effort  at 
institutional  reform  since  the  1946  Re- 
organization Act. 

That  panel  imder  the  co-chairman- 
ship of  Senator  A.S.  Mike  Monroney 
and  Representative  Ray  Madden  con- 
fronted a  committee  system  in  great 
disarray.  As  political  scientist  Roger 
Davidson  summarized  the  situation  in 
the  late  1960's  "Some  of  the  problems 
were  external:  mismatches  between 
committee  jurisdictions  and  emerging 
public  issues,  and  the  dispersed  com- 
mittee system's  failure  to  aggregate  re- 
lated pieces  of  a  policy."  Davidson  con- 
tinued, "Yet  internal  difficulties  oc- 
curred as  well— in  the  form  of  jurisdic- 
tional rivalries  and  scheduling  con- 
flicts."*' The  Joint  Committee  issued 
its  findings  in  1966.  The  Senate,  in 
1967,  quickly  devised  a  series  of  pro- 
posed rules  changes  to  incorporate  the 
major  portion  of  the  joint  committee's 
recommendations.  The  House,  howev- 
er, deferred  until  1970  the  necessary 
legislation  to  institute  these  reforms. 

In  that  year.  Congress  passed  a  new 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act.  Among 
the  most  notable  changes  in  that 
measure  for  Senate  committees  was 
authority  for  a  majority  within  a  com- 
mittee to  call  a  meeting  if  the  chair- 
man had  ignored  such  a  request  for  at 
least  ten  days.  All  committee  meetings 
were  to  be  open  to  the  public  except 
for  executive  sessions  held  to  mark  up 
bills  or  to  vote.  All  committee  record 
votes  were  to  be  publicly  reported. 
The  act  authorized  elimination  of  gen- 
eral proxies  for  absent  members  in 
committee  voting,  and  it  permitted 
committees  to  ban  proxies  altogether 
on  a  vote  to  report  a  measure.  It 
placed  no  limits  on  the  use  of  proxies 
in  subcommittees. 

The  1970  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  limited  newly  elected  senators  to 
two  major  and  one  minor  committee 
assignments,  with  no  member  serving 
on  more  than  one  of  the  committees 
on  Appropriations,  Armed  Services.  Fi- 
nance, and  Foreign  Relations.  No 
Member  could  chair  more  than  one 
full  committee.  The  1970  act  required 
Senate  committees  to  adopt  and  pub- 
lish rules  of  procedure  and  to  issue 
annual  reports  of  their  accomplish- 
ments. It  mandated  that  a  committee 
report  on  a  bill  must  be  available  at 
least  three  days,  excluding  weekends 
and  holidays,  before  the  full  Senate 
could  consider  the  measure.  This  pro- 
vision did  not  apply  to  certain  urgent 
categories  of  legislation  and  it  could  be 
waived  in  any  case  by  agreement  be- 
tween the  two  floor  leaders.  Commit- 
tees were  required  to  announce  hear- 
ings at  least  one  week  in  advance, 
except  in  unusual  circumstances.*' 

The  1970  act  is  best  remembered  for 
the  changes  in  committee  practices 
that  I  have  just  described.  It  accom- 
plished little  by  way  of  structural 
reform,  except  to  establish  the  Senate 


Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  and  to 
permit  each  standing  committee  to  in- 
crease from  four  to  six  the  authorized 
number  of  permanent  professional 
sUff. 

On  March  11,  1975,  intensifying 
pressures  for  further  significant  com- 
mittee reform  compelled  fifty-seven 
Senators  to  co-sponsor  a  resolution  es- 
tablishing a  TempKjrary  Select  Com- 
mittee to  Study  the  Senate  Committee 
System.  Although  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee deferred  action  for  a  year,  the 
Senate  accepted  other  committee-re- 
lated changes  during  that  time.  Senate 
Democrats  agreed  to  permit  use  of  a 
secret  ballot  in  selecting  committee 
chairmen  if  one-fifth  of  their  members 
called  for  it.  Two  years  earlier.  Repub- 
licans had  decided  to  select  their 
senior  committee  members  by  vote  of 
their  party  conference.  For  the  first 
time,  the  Senate  permitted  public 
access  to  committee  meetings  in  addi- 
tion to  hearings.  This  included  mark- 
up sessions  and  joint  House-Senate 
conference  conmiittees,  although 
either  Chamber  could  vote  to  close 
specific  conference  sessions. 

In  a  move  that  had  major  signifi- 
cance for  the  operation  of  its  commit- 
tees, the  Senate  in  1975  provided 
junior  Senators  with  up  to  three  per- 
sonal staff  members  to  assist  with 
their  committee  work.  This  was  in  ad- 
dition to  the  requirement  of  the  1970 
statute  that  two  of  the  six  committee 
professional  staff  be  assigned  to  the 
minority.  The  net  effect  of  these  two 
changes  was  to  limit  the  power  of  com- 
mittee chairmen,  who  previously  had 
the  final  word  on  staff  selection.  That 
power  flowed  increasingly  to  members 
of  both  parties  with  less  seniority. 

In  1975.  major  reform  activity  cen- 
tered around  the  special  Commission 
on  the  Operation  of  the  Sermte.  Under 
the  chairmanship  of  former  Senator 
Harold  Hughes,  and  comprised  of  nine 
private  citizens,  one  Senate  officer  and 
one  Senate  employee,  this  panel  car- 
ried a  mandate  to  examine  every  area 
of  Senate  activity  except  the  jurisdic- 
tional responsibilities  of  committees. 
At  the  end  of  1976,  the  Hughes  Com- 
mission submitted  its  report,  addressed 
principally  to  the  modernization  of 
Senate  administrative  practices.  With 
regard  to  committee  operations,  the 
commission  recommended  that  major 
committees  be  charged  with  the  re- 
sponsibility for  conducting  long-range 
analyses  of  pressing  national  issues.  It 
also  urged  the  Senate  to  centralize  ex- 
ecutive agency  oversight  responsibility 
within  the  Government  Operations 
Committee.*' 

Early  in  1976.  the  Subcommittee  on 
the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate, 
which  I  chaired,  held  a  hearing  on  the 
1975  proposal  to  establish  the  tempo- 
rary committee  on  the  committee 
system.  As  part  of  my  overall  strategy 
to  facilitate  the  business  and  improve 
the  image  of  the  Senate.  I  was  deter- 


mined to  see  that  the  work  of  the  tem- 
porary committee  succeed. 

Consequently,  we  approved  that 
measure  and  the  full  Senate  adopted  it 
on  March  31.  1976.  As  the  principal 
sponsor  of  the  authorizing  resolution. 
Senator  Adlai  Stevenson  was  appoint- 
ed the  Temporary  Committee's  chair- 
man and  Senator  William  Brock 
served  as  co-chairman. 

Senator  Stevenson  eloquently  de- 
scribed the  difficulties  arising  from 
committees'  antiquated  jurisdictional 
assignments.  He  noted  that  they  had 
remained  relatively  unchanged  since 
the  1946  Reorganization  Act  despite 
major  changes  in  executive  branch 
structure.  With  the  proliferation  of 
subcommittees  and  the  lack  of  juris- 
dictional realignment,  Stevenson  ob- 
served that  "we  sometimes  end  up 
reinventing  the  wheel  simtUtaneously 
in  different  subcommittees.  And  we 
often  end  up  dealing  with  parts  of  an 
issue  with  no  mechanism  to  put  the 
parts  together."'* 

The  six  Democrats  and  six  Republi- 
can Senators  who  comprised  the  Ste- 
venson Committee  were  relatively 
junior  and  reform  oriented,  and  none 
chaired  major  Senate  committees.  The 
panel  included  no  Members  from  the 
Rules  Committee  or  from  the  power- 
ful conunittees  on  Foreign  Relations 
and  Judiciary.  During  the  remainder 
of  1976,  the  panel  examined  proposals 
for  restructuring  and  reduction  of 
committees,  rotation  of  chairmanships 
and  memberships,  as  well  as  creation 
of  major  new  committees  on  science 
and  technology,  energy,  and  national 
security.*' 

Following  extensive  hearings  and  an 
exhaustive  series  of  interviews,  the 
Temporary  Committee,  in  September 
1976,  produced  a  set  of  recommenda- 
tions. Picking  up  a  familiar  theme  of 
congressional  reformers,  its  members 
urged  the  abolition  of  all  select,  spe- 
cial, and  joint  conunittees,  with  the 
exception  of  the  newly  created  Intelli- 
gence Conunittee.  It  advised  eliminat- 
ing the  committees  on  the  District  of 
Columbia,  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice, Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences, 
and  Veterans'  Affairs.  The  select  com- 
mittee further  recommended  restruc- 
turing those  panels  that  had  responsi- 
bility for  issues  related  to  energy,  envi- 
ronment and  transportation.  This 
paved  the  way  for  creation  of  the 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources  Com- 
mittee, from  the  old  Interior  Commit- 
tee, and  the  Environment  and  Public 
Worlcs  Committee.  The  panel  also  ad- 
vocated strict  limits  on  the  number  of 
chairmanships  and  committee  assign- 
ments for  each  Member,  and  it  sought 
to  improve  scheduling  of  committee 
meetings.*" 

Prospects  for  passage  of  this  reform 
measure  brightened  with  the  election 
in  November  1976  of  eighteen  new 
Senators.  Shortly  after  the  election,  I 
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met  with  Senator  Stevenson  and  Sena- 
tor Bob  Packwood,  who  had  replaced 
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ators  were  permitted  to  serve  on  three 
subcommittees   for  each   major  com- 
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met  with  Senator  Stevenson  and  Sena- 
tor Bob  Packwood.  who  had  replaced 
Senator  Brock  as  co-chairman.  Along 
with  Rules  Committee  chairman 
Howard  Cannon,  we  agreed  that  a  res- 
olution incorporating  the  Temporary 
Committee's  recommendations  would 
be  referred  to  the  Rules  Committee 
for  hearings  and  reported  out  to  the 
fuU  Senate  not  later  than  January  19, 
1977. 

In  a  major  step  to  protect  the 
reform  proposals,  we  decided  that  no 
new  permanent  assignments  to  com- 
mittees would  be  made  until  after  re- 
organization was  completed.  On  the 
first  day  of  the  95th  Congress,  as  I 
began  my  service  as  Senate  Majority 
Leader.  Senator  Stevenson  introduced 
Senate  Resolution  4.  Newly  elected 
Senators  were  decidedly  unhappy  that 
they  would  have  to  wait  for  perma- 
nent assignments.  To  expedite  com- 
mittee business,  the  Democratic  Con- 
ference decided  to  assign  new  Senators 
of  the  majority  party  to  committees 
by  lot.  These  assignments  would 
expire  on  the  day  the  Senate  complet- 
ed action  on  reorganization. 

The  hearings  before  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee proved  to  be  stormy.*'  Many 
Senators  and  others  who  testified 
agreed  in  general  with  the  need  for 
reform,  but  differed  in  so  far  as  it  had 
an  imiMct  on  their  own  committee  as- 
signments. I  realized  that  this  entire 
effort  might  collapse  unless  senior 
chairmen  relaxed  some  of  their  oppo- 
sition. Accordingly,  I  arranged  two 
lengthy  private  meetings  with  the 
committee  chairmen  so  that  Senator 
Stevenson  and  those  of  us  with  overall 
leadership  responsibilities  could  work 
out  a  solution  acceptable  to  the  major- 
ity. This  resulted  in  a  series  of  agree- 
ments that  preserved  the  major  provi- 
sions of  the  reform  package. 

These  agreements  cleared  the  way 
for  adoption  of  S.  Res.  4  early  in  Feb- 
ruary 1977  by  a  vote  of  89-1.  In  doing 
so.  the  Senate  modified  the  Stevenson 
Committee's  proposals  in  several  re- 
spects. It  retained  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  and  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Internal  Revenue  Taxation,  but 
withdrew  its  Members  from  the  joint 
committees  on  Atomic  Energy,  De- 
fense Production,  and  Congressional 
Operations.  The  Senate  established 
the  Special  Committee  on  Aging,  while 
abolishing  the  committees  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Colimibia,  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service,  and  Aeronautical  and 
Space  Sciences.  The  Committee  on 
Standards  and  Conduct  was  renamed 
the  Senate  Ethics  Committee.  *■ 

The  structural  accomplishments  of 
the  1977  committee  reform  effort  are 
impressive  by  any  standard.  The 
number  of  standing  committees  was 
reduced  by  23  percent  from  thirty-one 
to  twenty-four.  Subcommittees  were 
cut  33  percent,  from  174  to  117.  Each 
Senator  was  limited  to  service  on  two 
major  and  one  minor  committees.  Sen- 


ators were  permitted  to  serve  on  three 
subcommittees  for  each  major  com- 
mittee and  two  for  each  minor  com- 
mittee to  which  they  were  assigned.*" 

Although  it  might  seem  that  service 
on  a  total  of  eleven  committees  and 
subcommittees  is  excessive,  that 
number  compared  favorably  with  the 
previous  volume  of  committee  and 
subcommittee  assignments,  which 
ranged  from  eighteen  to  thirty.  In  a 
move  to  spread  leadership  responsibil- 
ity among  a  committee's  majority 
party  Members,  the  Senate  agreed  to 
permit  full  committee  chairmen  to 
chair  only  one  subcommittee  within 
the  parent  committee.  Committees 
were  also  required  to  obtain  approval 
of  the  full  Senate  before  setting  up 
new  subcommittees. 

Restriction  on  subcommittee  mem- 
bership served  to  reduce  the  number 
of  subcommittees.  During  1976,  the 
Ju^ciary  Committee,  composed  of  fif- 
teen members,  had  fifteen  subcommit- 
tees. Senator  John  McClellan  served 
on  eleven  of  these  subcommittees  and 
chaired  two.  Chairman  James  O.  East- 
land chaired  three  subcommittees. 
Under  the  reorganization,  with  each 
majority  member  limited  to  one  sub- 
committee chairmanship,  the  Judici- 
ary Committee,  in  1977,  abolished  five 
subcommittees,  merged  two  and  cre- 
ated one,  for  a  total  of  ten  subcommit- 
tees. Among  that  committee's  eleven- 
member  majority,  I,  because  of  my 
duties  as  Senate  majority  leader, 
chaired  no  subcommittee. 

In  a  major  step  in  the  direction  of 
partisan  staffing,  the  Senate  agreed 
that  staff  ratios  should  reflect  the  rel- 
ative size  of  the  majority  and  minority 
party  assignments  to  individual  com- 
mittees. Committee  minorities  were 
permitted  to  have  at  least  one-third  of 
a  oommittee's  funds,  beyond  those 
used  for  clerical  staff  and  central  re- 
sources, placed  under  their  control. 

Mr.  President,  conflict  between  tra- 
dition and  innovation  have  character- 
ized the  Senate's  entire  two-hundred- 
year  history.  The  committee  reforms 
of  1977,  as  with  those  of  1946,  were  \m- 
dertaken  with  an  appreciation  of  the 
need  for  continuity,  and  a  deep  respect 
for  institutional  tradition  and  the 
rights  of  individual  Senators.  They 
were  also  conceived  in  the  need  to  con- 
stantly adapt  to  modem  challenges. 
None  of  these  efforts  settled  all  of  the 
problems  they  set  out  to  address.  In 
the  intervening  years,  there  have  been 
additional  study  groups  dedicated  to 
improving  operation  of  the  Senate  and 
its  committee  system.  As  the  United 
States  enters  its  third  century,  its 
leadership  and  members  must  contin- 
ue to  struggle  for  a  creative  balance 
between  tradition  and  innovation. 
There  is  no  better  example  of  the  Sen- 
ate's fundamental  ability  to  strike  that 
balance  than  that  provided  by  the 
steady  evolution  of  its  modem  com- 
mittee system. 
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Mr.  Ptesident,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  insert  in  the  Record  at  this 
time  "FYwtnotes  To  'Senate  Commit- 
tees Sinee  1947.' " 

There  being  no  objection,  the  foot- 
notes were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

rOOTMOTES  TO  "SENATE  COMMITTEES  SINCE 
1847" 

■July  31.  1981;  August  1.  1983:  June  3. 
1985. 

^  CongrtiiioncU  Record,  June  17.  1985, 
S8289-95. 

•Public  Law  79-601. 

•  Lindsay  Rogers,  "The  Staffing  of  Con- 
gress," Political  Science  Quarterly,  61 
(March  1»41).  1-22. 

"Norman  Omsteln,  et  al..  Vital  Statistics 
on  Congtvss,  1984-85  Edition  (Washington. 
1984),  124.  126. 

•  Walter  Oleszek,  "Overview  of  the  Senate 
Conunlttce  System,"  In  V.S.  Senate,  Com- 
mission »n  the  Operation  of  the  Senate, 
Committtes  and  Senate  Procedures  (Wash- 
ington, U77),  5-10. 

'"Francis  O.  Wilcox.  Chief  of  Staff, 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee." 
Senate  Historical  Office  Oral  History,  25-26. 

•Ibid.,  40-41. 

•  U.S.  Senate,  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions, Urrited  States  Senate,  170th  Anniver- 
sary, 18t€-1986  (Senate  Document  99-21), 
35-38:  'Pat  M.  Holt,  Chief  of  Staff.  Foreign 
Relatione  Conunittee,"  Senate  Historical 
Office  Oral  History,  45-50. 

'"17.8.  Senate,  Committee  on  Expendi- 
tures in  the  Executive  E>epartments,  80th 
Congress,  2nd  sess..  Legislative  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  af  1946,  33-36. 

'  •  Ibid..  63. 

'^  Ibid.,  84. 

"U.S.  Senate,  Committee  on  Expendi- 
tures in  the  Executive  Departments,  82nd 
Congress,  1st  sess..  Organization  and  Oper- 
ation of  Congress,  66-67;  see  also  George 
GallovMH,  Next  Steps  in  Congessional 
Reform,  University  of  Illinois  Bulletin  50 
(Decemb*r  1952);  and  Galloway,  Congres- 
sional Reorganization  Revisited  (College 
Park.  MO.  1956). 

'*  Ibid.,  611-12. 

"Ibid.,  635. 

"Ibid..  72-72,  629. 

"The  following  joint  committees  were 
created  in  the  three  decades  following  1945: 
Atomic  Ekiergy  ( 1946);  the  Economic  Report 
(1946):  Defense  Produ(;(.ion  (1950):  Foreign 
Economic  Cooperation;  Indian  Administra- 
tion: Immigration  and  Nationality  Policy 
(1952)  /this  committee  never  met  and  was 
abolished  In  1970/;  Housing  (1947);  Con- 
struction of  a  Building  for  a  Museum  of  His- 
tory and  Technology  for  the  Smithsonian 
Institution  (1955):  Labor-Management  Rela- 
tions (1948);  Navajo-Hopi  Indian  Adminis- 
tration (1950);  Organization  of  Congress 
(1965):  Congressional  Operations  (1970);  Ar- 
rangements for  the  Commemoration  of  the 
Bicentennial  of  the  United  States  of  Ameri- 
cla(1975). 

"Organization  and  Operation  of  Con- 
gress, 63a 

'•William  S.  White,  Citadel-  The  Story  of 
the  U.S.  Senate  (New  York,  1957),  180-181. 
185. 

"Joseph  S.  Clark,  The  Senate  Establish- 
ment (New  York,  1963),  17. 

"Roger  H.  Davidson,  "Representation 
and  Contressional  Conunittees,"  in  Chang- 
ing Congress:  The  Committee  System;  The 
annals  of  the  American  Academy  of  Political 
and  SocitU  Science,  411  (January  1974),  48- 
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62;  U.S.  Congress,  Joint  Committee  on  the 
Organization  of  the  Congress.  89th  Con- 
gress, 1st  sess..  Organization  of  Congress. 
part  1.  744-51. 

'^  Congressional  Quarterly,  Congress  and 
the  Nation,  vol.  3  (Washington,  1973),  382- 
96. 

"U.S.  Senate.  Toward  a  Modem  Senate, 
(Senate  Document  94-278),  1-6;  U.S.  Senate. 
Commission  on  the  Operation  of  the 
Senate,  94th  Congress,  2nd  sess..  Commit- 
tees and  Senate  Procedures.  (Committee 
Print). 

'*  Judith  H.  Parris,  "The  Senate  Reorga- 
nizes its  commltttees,  1977",  Political  Sci- 
ence Quarterly  95  (Summer  1979),  319-37; 
for  a  summary  of  the  pre-1977  situation  by 
a  key  Senate  participant,  see  BUI  Brock, 
"Committees  in  the  Senate,"  Changing  Con- 
gress: The  Committee  System.  15-26. 

"Parris,  321-23. 

"U.S.  Senate,  first  Report  with  Recom- 
mendations of  the  Temporary  Select  Com- 
mittee to  Study  the  Senate  Committee 
System,  (Senate  report  94-1395). 

"U.S.  Senate,  Committee  on  Rules  and 
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EXTENSION  OF  TIME  FOR 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  period  for 
the  transaction  of  morning  business  be 
extended  for  an  additional  15  minutes 
under  the  same  condition  as  previous- 
ly entered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
DixoN).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


THE  NUTS  AND  BOLTS  OF 
WEAPONS  SYSTEMS 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
sometimes  referred  to  as  a  nuts  and 
bolts  politician,  a  label  in  which  I  take 
great  pride.  In  light  of  my  reputation, 
the  matter  which  I  address  today  will 
come  as  no  surprise.  It  is  literally  a 
nuts  and  bolts  subject. 

I  am  speaking  about  the  nuts  and 
bolts  which  hold  the  weapons  together 
that  our  military  personnel  use  to  pro- 
tect us.  It  is  not  a  flashy  topic.  It  is 
not  high  tech.  We  are  simply  talking 
about  the  basic  items  used  to  hold 
weapon  systems  together.  Without 
them,  all  of  our  production  capability 
means  nothing. 

Our  defense  industrial  base,  the  nuts 
and  bolts  of  our  national  defense,  is 
deteriorating  before  our  very  eyes.  We 
have  ignored  this  critical  fact  for  too 
long.  Unless  we  recognize,  discuss  and 
solve  this  problem  immediately,  the 
ability  of  our  Armed  Forces  to  fight 
anywhere  in  the  world  for  the  requi- 
site period  of  time  will  be  only  a  pipe- 


dream.  Weapons  will  not  be  available 
in  the  quantity  or  quality  needed  to 
sustain  a  credible  defense. 

We  are  one  of  the  few  nations  with- 
out a  strategy  aimed  at  building  and 
maintaining  a  viable  defense  industrial 
base.  Even  Japan,  which  has  a  com- 
paratively small  standing  military,  has 
a  strategy. 

Mr.  President,  our  country  desper- 
ately needs  to  develop  a  comprehen- 
sive national  policy  which  will  meet 
the  special  concerns  of  our  endangered 
defense  industrial  base.  If  we  do  not 
cope  with  this  problem,  the  conse- 
quences could  be  fatal. 

The  defense  industrial  base  does  not 
consist  solely  of  prime  contractors. 
The  General  Accounting  Office 
report,  "Assessing  Production  Capa- 
bilities and  Constraints  in  the  Defense 
Industrial  Base"— the  most  recent  at- 
tempt to  describe  and  analyze  this 
problem— found  that  "prime  contrac- 
tors have  relatively  few  production 
constraints  while  subtler  contractors 
faced  many." 

We  have  laws,  such  as  the  Buy 
American  Act.  designed  to  encourage 
the  growth  and  development  of  prime 
contractors.  But  we  have  no  coherent 
policy  designed  to  encourage  the 
growth  and  development  of  the  sub- 
tier  manufacturers  essential  to  the 
prime  contractors'  manufacturing. 

These  smaller  manufacturers  are  in 
many  cases  under  siege  from  foreign 
competitors  and  are,  as  a  result,  de- 
clining in  numbers  or  disappearing. 
Prime  contractors  are  not  necessarily 
eager  to  buy  from  foreign  component 
makers,  but  several  different  factors 
pressure  them  to  buy  from  foreign 
suppliers.  The  cost  incentive  of  buying 
the  'cheapest  and  best"  equipment, 
the  continued  subsidizing  and  dump- 
ing of  goods  on  our  market  by  foreign 
governments,  and  the  unavailability  of 
domestically  produced  components 
result  in  a  distressing  situation  in 
which  foreign  competitors  are  thriving 
and  our  own  manufacturers  are 
drowning. 

There  are  several  examples  of  the 
plight  of  our  domestic  component 
manufacturers. 

Almost  half  of  the  American  fasten- 
er manufacturers,  who  produce  actual 
nuts  and  bolts,  have  fallen  to  foreign 
competition. 

According  to  a  recent  Jack  Anderson 
column,  foreign  fastener  manufactur- 
ers are  able  to  undercut  domestic  pro- 
ducers mainly  because  they  knowingly 
market  lower  grade  and  weaker  bolts 
as  grade-8  bolts,  the  hardest  and  most 
durable  on  the  market.  There  are 
roughly  7,000  grade-8  bolts  in  every 
army  tank,  and  3  million  in  jet  air- 
craft. The  economic  health  of  our  do- 
mestic manufacturers  and  the  quality 
and  safety  of  the  weapons  using  these 
bolts  are  both  suffering  because  of  the 
dumping  of  these  faulty  counterfeit 
bolts. 


The  International  Trade  Commis- 
sion found  evidence  that  the  domestic 
crankshaft  industry  is  being  threat- 
ened by  the  dumping  of  imported 
forged-steel  crankshafts  from  Japan, 
West  Germany  and  the  United  King- 
dom. Crankshafts,  which  are  used  in 
military  equipment,  and  are  being 
dumped  by  foreign  manufacturers  in 
an  effort  to  take  over  our  domestic 
markets. 

The  electronic  components  industry 
was  awarded  a  large  settlement  as  the 
result  of  the  unfair  dumping  of  micro- 
chips. 

The  machine  tool  industry  and 
many  other  critical  industries  of  the 
defense  base  are  virtually  extinct. 

Our  manufacturing  base  must  be 
able  to  "surge"  production  of  needed 
weapons  and  parts.  Yet.  many  compo- 
nents critical  to  production  are  not 
readily  available.  According  to  the 
GAO  report,  the  Army  currently  esti- 
mates that,  in  a  "surge"  situation,  it 
will  need  to  increase  production  of 
TOW  2  missiles  by  1.000  per  month. 
To  achieve  this  goal.  Hughes  Aircraft. 
the  producer  of  TOW's,  would  need  to 
buy  additional  machines  at  a  total  cost 
of  about  SI  million.  Are  these  ma- 
chines produced  quickly?  No.  They  re- 
quire a  22-month  production  leadtime. 

In  addition,  t<xiay's  sophisticated 
components  must  be  tested,  and  short- 
ages of  testing  equipment  are  wide- 
spread. Northrop  Corp.  must  run  its 
testing  equipment  for  the  inertial 
sensor  unit  and  the  altitude  reference 
assembly  for  Phoenix  and  Harpoon 
missiles  24  hours  a  day  during  the 
work-week.  Company  officials  admit 
that  it  is  impossible,  because  of  these 
testing  procedures,  to  increase  produc- 
tion. 

Recently,  an  American  corporation. 
Intel  Corp.,  planned  to  set  up  a  new 
assembly  line  for  the  electronic  prod- 
ucts it  manufactures.  It  was  unable  to 
find  experts  with  the  knowledge 
needed  to  set  up  the  assembly  line  and 
had  to  import  the  necessary  manpow- 
er from  one  of  its  plants  in  Malaysia. 
Our  Nation's  manufacturers  are  in- 
creasingly unable  to  surge  into  produc- 
tion at  a  critical  time  of  national  emer- 
gency. 

Can  we  afford  to  rely  on  foreign  sup- 
pliers in  an  escalating  conflict?  I  <lo 
not  believe  we  can,  and  yet,  the  exam- 
ples of  our  reliance  are  plentiful. 

Manganese,  chrome,  cobalt  and 
other  metals  necessary  for  the  produc- 
tion of  high  temperature  and  high 
stress  weapon  system's  parts— such  as 
jet  engines— are  mainly  mined  and 
produced  in  two  areas,  the  Soviet 
Union  and  southern  Africa. 

Our  M-1  tank  is  dependent  on  for- 
eign components:  the  printed  wiring 
boards  are  made  in  Mexico,  the  hybrid 
circuits  are  imported  from  Taiwan, 
and  the  glass  needed  for  optics  is.  like- 
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wiae.  manfactured  outside  of  our  bor- 
ders. . 

More  than  80  percent  of  military 
aemloonductors  are  now  assembled  and 
tested  outside  of  the  country. 

Ninety  percent  of  all  strategic  ball 
bearings  under  30  millimeters  are  im- 
ported. We  will  pay  a  high  price  if  we 
continue  to  allow  our  domestic  indus- 
trial base  to  deteriorate. 

It  has  been  argued  that  our  nuclear 
deterrent  and  conventional  forces  are 
credible.  Tet  what  is  going  to  happen 
when  our  Armed  Forces  must  fight? 
How  long  can  this,  the  most  prosper- 
ous nation  in  the  world,  supply  and 
sustain  its  Armed  Forces  in  a  conven- 
tional war?  Two.  maybe  three,  months 
I  am  told.  What  happens  if  we  must 
supply  the  Israelis  in  the  Middle  East. 
or  if  North  Korea  unpredictably 
crosses  into  South  Korea  and  we  are 
forced  to  respond  by  sending  arms  and 
materiel? 

Our  forces  will  find  themselves  dan- 
gerously depleted  of  arms,  without  the 
ability  to  replace  those  weapons  quiclc- 
ly  because  our  supply  of  parts  is  sub- 
ject to  foreign  production  supplies, 
international  embargo,  and  the  closure 
of  sea  lanes. 

We  can  no  longer  continue  to  follow 
this  "high  risk"  policy  of  buying 
abroad.  We  speak  often  of  the  trade 
deficit  our  Nation  faces  today:  about 
the  steel  mills  in  Pittsburgh  and  Chi- 
cago that  have  closed.  Since  1980, 
Americans  have  lost  190,000  Jobs  in 
the  steel  industry,  but  we  continue  to 
close  our  eyes  and  ignore  the  impact 
of  this  worsening  situation  on  our  de- 
fense industrial  base. 

Biaintenance  of  a  strong  industrial 
base  is  essential  to  the  defense  of  this 
country  and  to  its  economic  well  being 
Unchecked  dependency  on  imports 
will  lower  the  standard  of  living  at 
home.  It  is  already  being  seen  in  the 
increased  number  of  unemployed  and 
underemployed  workers. 

This  is  not  a  new  topic  in  Congress. 
As  far  back  as  1976,  this  problem  was 
discussed,  but  today  in  1987,  we  are 
still  without  legislation  to  effectively 
protest  and  nourish  our  industrial 
base. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  precarious 
situation  which  undermines  the  es- 
sence of  oiu*  defense  capability;  one 
which  threatens  every  facet  of  our 
Armed  Forces  and  our  defense. 

Today,  as  a  member  of  the  Armed 
Services  Subcommittee  on  Defense  In- 
dustry and  Technology  and  as  the 
chairman  of  the  Armed  Services  Sub- 
committee on  Readiness,  sustainability 
and  Support,  I  pledge  to  investigate 
fully  this  escalating  problem  and  to 
draft  a  comprehensive  legislative  strat- 
egy to  restore  our  once  mighty  indus- 
trial defense  base  to  its  full  capability. 
to  ensure  that  this  Nation  has  the 
ability  to  surge  into  production  to 
meet  emergency  needs,  and  to  halt  the 
debilitating  trend  of  dependence  on 


foreign  suppliers  for  those  parts  and 
pieoes  which  make  up  the  nuts  and 
bolts  necessary  for  the  defense  of  the 
United  States  of  America. 
Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 


RURAL  AND  AGRICULTURAL 
PROBLEMS 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  on 
Siuiday,  February  22,  Phil  Norman, 
who  is  a  retiring  farm  editor  of  the 
Louisville  Courier-Journal,  wrote  his 
last  column,  and  to  me,  it  is  one  of  the 
most  thoughtful,  one  of  the  best  arti- 
cles I  have  seen  written  as  it  relates  to 
the  insight  into  our  rural  and  agricul- 
tural problems  today. 

The  headline  of  this  article  I  think 
tells  the  story  when  it  said  "Farm 
Beat  Took  Writer  to  the  Land  of 
Hope,  Debt." 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  this  article  be  printed  in 
the  Record  so  that  all  of  my  col- 
leagues might  have  an  opportunity  to 
read  this  very  thoughtful  article. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Reoord,  as  follows: 

CProm  the  Louisville  (KY)  Courier- Journal, 
Feb.  22,  1987] 

Farm  Beat  Took  Writer  to  the  Land  of 
Hope,  Debt 

(By  Phil  Norman,  Farm  Editor) 

I  ODvered  citified  politicians,  social  reform- 
ers, swindlers  and  others  for  18  years  before 
I  ever  thought  of  becoming  a  farm  writer. 

Almost  needless  to  say.  I  didn't  know 
much  about  farmers. 

As  a  bureau  repwrter  in  Bowling  Green,  I 
would  drive  past  lush,  rolling  farms  as 
though  they  were  just  part  of  the  Western 
Kentucliy  landscape,  devoid  of  news,  excite- 
ment or  drama. 

I've  learned  better  during  12  years  as  farm 
editor  for  The  Courier-Journal. 

And  those  Western  Kentucky  farms  keep 
coming  to  mind  as  I  try  to  sort  out  the  im- 
pressions and  perhaps  a  few  of  the  lessons 
of  the  job  that  I  left  Friday  for  an  early  re- 
tirement from  the  newspaper. 

I  was  awed  at  first  by  the  farmers'  vast 
grain  fields,  costly  equipment  and  factory- 
like complexes  of  grain  bins  rising  in  silhou- 
ette above  uncluttered  horizons. 

They  looked  and  sounded  like  ordinary 
farmers.  But  they  had  tractors  worth  more 
than  my  house,  or  their  houses,  for  that 
matter. 

The  ones  I  approached  kept  talking  about 
farmers— never  themselves,  exactly— becom- 
ing "paper  millionaires,"  deeply  indebted 
and  plagued  by  the  rising  cost  of  everything 
they  had  to  buy. 

A  few  jokingly  referred  to  neighbors  as 
"CBM"  farmers.  When  you  asked  what  that 
meant,  they  said  "com,  Iseans  and  Miami"— 
soybeans,  not  string  beans,  and  vacations  in 
Miami.  Fla. 

Most  saw  themselves  as  dirt  farmers  at 
heart.  They  had  been  bom  on  small  farms 
which  they  and  their  fathers  had  expanded 
sloWly  and  then  in  a  rush  in  the  inflationary 
197(lB. 

They  lived  in  a  complex,  emotional  world 
so  immersed  in  technology  and  bureaucracy 
that  even  the  language  often  was  hard  to 
understand. 


But  it  soon  became  clear,  even  to  a  ques- 
tioning nieophyte,  that  much  of  the  farm 
world  was  headed  toward  the  Insolvency  and 
despair  that  recently  have  become  so  promi- 
nent in  the  national  media. 

Extravagance  might  have  been  part  of  the 
cause.  "A  farmer  loves  machines  like  a  sailer 
loves  the  sea,"  a  farmer  told  me  at  a  ma- 
chinery show  in  Louisville  in  1978. 

In  1979^  I  watched  a  tense  young  farmer 
poke  a  toe  in  the  dirt  as  he  bid  t3,025  an 
acre  for  flCS  acres  of  rich  farmland  in  Union 
County. 

As  goo4  as  it  was,  the  land  could  never 
support  4uch  a  debt.  Yet  the  farmer  was 
outbid  by  a  businessman  who  swooped  down 
to  the  bamyard  auction  in  a  helicopter  to 
take  advantage  of  wildly  rising  land  prices. 

But  th<  farmers  did  seem  to  have  some 
worthier  foals. 

I  remember  finding  some  tJnion  County 
farmers— three  or  four  brothers— on  the 
Ohio  River  bank  at  dusk  one  day  in  1978. 
They  weBe  farming  an  island,  ferrying  back 
and  fortb  with  their  supplies  and  equip- 
ment. 

The  brothers  explained  why  they  had  just 
paid  $1.5  tnlllion  for  a  farm  elsewhere  in  the 
county. 

"We're  trying  to  do  what  Daddy  did,"  one 
of  them  aald.  "He  went  to  expanding  to  give 
us  a  job.  We're  going  to  that  for  ours  .  .  . 
We're  going  to  send  them  to  college.  None 
of  us  ever  went  to  college. 

A  few  years  later,  farmers'  moods  dark- 
ened as  land  values  sank. 

I'll  never  forget  a  desolate  group  of  farm- 
ers leaning  against  a  cold  wind,  keeping 
their  hands  in  their  pockets  and  looking 
away  from  the  auctioneer  at  a  distress  sale 
of  a  Oraves  County  farm  in  1982. 

The  farm  sold  anyway.  "Farming  is  the 
only  thing  I've  ever  done, "  the  farmer  said 
later.  "I'4  have  been  better  off  sitting  out 
time  on  a  damm  street  comer. 

A  few  months  earlier,  a  farm  woman  had 
begun  to  sob  as  I  interviewed  her  and  her 
husband  in  the  living  room  of  their  farm 
house.  "Deputy  sheriffs  start  dragging  your 
stuff  out  .  .  .  I  can't  take  one  more  thing," 
she  said. 

Little  has  changed  since  then,  except  that 
farmers  have  failed  in  increasing  numbers. 

I  still  Wonder  why  federal  officials  and 
farm  economists,  with  all  of  their  statistics 
and  comouter  models,  kept  saying  the  farm 
economy  was  sound  m  the  late  1970s  and 
early  1980s. 

Farmeic  with  memories  of  the  Depression 
of  the  1930s  knew  that  a  boom  brings  a 
bust. 

Experts  with  the  courage  to  buck  a  trend 
could  have  warned  the  rest  that  land  values, 
pushed  up  by  such  short-lived  events  as  crop 
failures  in  oil-rich  parts  of  the  world,  would 
come  back  down.  They  could  have  told 
farmers  that  the  boom  couldn't  last  in  a 
world  becoming  less  dependent  on  high 
priced  n.6.  crops. 

But  tha  government  and  many  lenders,  in- 
cluding the  national  Farm  Credit  System, 
keep  encouraging  farmers  to  borrow  money 
for  expansion.  Almost  everyone  in  the  farm 
establishment  rode  high  with  the  boom. 
Few  acknowledged  the  bust  until  it  seemed 
tragically  obvious.  Then  they  began  writing 
off  farmers  they  had  befriended. 

Maybe  they  will  be  better  the  next  time 
they  are  In  a  position  to  make  a  difference. 

Much  of  what  I  have  seen  and  heard  sug- 
gests that  more  thousands  of  farmers  will 
fail  and  that  the  farm  economy  one  day  will 
level  out  with  fewer  and  larger  farms  and 
many  crippled  communities. 


But  we  might  remember  that  many  farm- 
ers wouldn't  sell  out  when  they  could  have 
made  fortunes  on  the  land  market.  I  have 
talked  to  farmer  after  farmer  willing  to  take 
almost  any  risk  and  work  day  and  night,  on 
and  off  the  farm,  to  stay  on  the  land. 

Something  tells  me  we  should  do  all  we 
can  to  keep  them  there.  Their  independ- 
ence, stubbornness  and  character  must  be 
good  for  a  nation  that  sometimes  seems  to 
be  losing  its  roots  and  diversity,  if  not  turn- 
ing into  one  frightening  conglomerate. 

Efforts  to  open  up  world  trade  might  help 
the  farmer.  But  I  do  think  most  of  us  will 
have  to  keep  sharing  his  burden  through 
some  combination  of  subsidies— currently  an 
outlandish  $26  billion  a  year— and  some- 
what higher  food  prices  brought  on  by  pro- 
duction cuts. 

I  couldn't  end  this  piece  without  acknowl- 
edging the  small  livestock-and-tobacco  farm- 
ers so  typical  of  Kentucky.  Wendell  Berry, 
the  farmer  and  farm  philosopher  of  Henry 
County,  surely  is  right  when  he  says  we 
need  more  good  small  farmers. 

Not  obsessed  with  costly  chemicals  and 
machines,  they  have  ways  to  hold  down  ero- 
sion and  enrich  the  soil  as  they  farm  it.  As 
they  are  forced  from  the  land,  they  might 
not  be  replaced. 

That  brings  up  a  final  point— the  terrible 
ambiguity  of  tobacco  in  Kentucky. 

As  a  farm  writer,  I  have  been  concerned 
with  tobacco  as  a  major  economic  force  and 
a  way  of  life  on  farms  across  the  state. 

I  once  spent  an  afternoon  in  Henry 
County  with  good-humored  farmers  helping 
a  neighbor  hang  burley  in  a  curing  bam. 
working  together  for  as  long  as  necessary 
without  pay,  as  people  in  their  community 
always  have  done. 

I  remember  watching  a  Shelby  County 
family  spend  hours  arranging  burley  on  an 
auction-warehouse  floor,  striving  for  a  few 
extra  cents  a  pound  and  the  pride  of  having 
the  best  crop  on  the  floor. 

It's  hard  to  reconcile  such  scenes  with  the 
health  threats  associated  with  smoking.  But 
reality  often  has  two  faces  in  Kentucky,  the 
home  of  bourbon  whiskey  and  thorough- 
bred racing.  Even  its  cattle  have  been 
caught  up  in  a  health  controversy— the 
battle  over  red  meat— and  have  become  less 
numerous  on  its  hilly  pastures. 

I  think  it's  fair  to  say  that  an  end  to  to- 
bacco price  supports  and  production  con- 
trols might  ruin  Kentucky's  small-farm 
economy  but  wouldn't  keep  others  from 
growing  or  smoking  the  leaf. 

Without  safer  cigarettes,  however,  tobacco 
almost  surely  will  keep  declining.  A  transi- 
tion to  "alternate  crops"— more  vegetables, 
more  hay,  mushrooms,  ginseng  and  the 
like— will  be  difficult  and  insufficient  but 
clearly  must  be  pursued. 

In  the  meantime,  whatever  is  done  to  dis- 
courage smoking  might  be  done  with  some 
sort  of  consideration  for  the  welfare  of 
small  farmers  whose  families  have  thought 
of  tobacco  farming  as  honest  work  for  more 
than  200  years. 


system  to  reimburse  physicians  be 
based  on  congressional  mandated  stud- 
ies. The  administration,  as  part  of  the 
fiscal  year  1988  budget,  has  proposed 
that  some  physicians  be  reimbursed  on 
a  prospective  basis. 

Unfortunately,  the  administration  is, 
in  this  instance,  putting  the  cart  in 
front  of  the  horse.  We  have  not  devel- 
op a  system  to  reimburse  physicians 
prospectively.  Such  a  reimbursement 
structure  is  being  developed  by  the 
Harvard  study.  This  study  was  man- 
dated by  the  Congress.  Though  we  do 
not  have  a  plan  for  physician  prospec- 
tive reimbursement,  we  are  being 
asked  to  enter  that  thicket  as  part  of 
the  budget  deficit  reduction  effort. 

My  colleagues  are  all  aware  that  I 
am  firmly  committed  to  a  balanced 
budget.  I  have  taken  the  difficult 
stands  on  deficit  reduction  issues.  My 
concern  over  the  deficit  was  the  decid- 
ing factor  in  my  vote  on  the  recently 
enacted  clean  water  bill. 

I  voted  against  the  clean  water  bill 
because  there  was  a  sensible,  less  ex- 
pensive alternative.  The  same  is  true 
for  the  proposal  on  prospective  pay- 
ment for  physicians.  The  Harvard 
study  will  provide  us  with  the  informa- 
tion to  establish  a  workable  reimburse- 
ment structure. 

When  the  Congress  mandated  a  pro- 
spective payment  system  for  hospitals 
as  part  of  the  Social  Security  Financ- 
ing Amendments  of  1983,  we  had  a 
solid  data  base  for  the  DRG  system. 
The  DRG  prospective  payment  plan 
had  been  developed  by  Yale  University 
and  utilized  in  New  Jersey.  We  knew  it 
would  work,  and  we  were  aware  of 
some  of  the  bugs.  But  even  after  3 
years  of  experience,  we  still  have  prob- 
lems and  conflicts  with  the  hospitals 
PPS.  I  dread  even  thinking  about  what 
problems  would  arise  were  we  to  blind- 
ly leap  into  a  physician  PPS. 

The  resolution  we  have  introduced 
does  not  prohibit  a  PPS  for  physi- 
cians. Quite  the  contrary;  we  recognize 
the  need  for  prospective  payment  for 
physicians,  and  the  work  on  a  proposal 
is  well  underway.  But,  let  us  finish  the 
work  before  enacting  the  program. 
That  is  the  only  responsible  way  to 
legislate.  In  conclusion,  I  would  ask 
that  testimony  presented  by  the 
American  Medical  Association  on  Phy- 
sician Reimbursement  be  printed  at 
the  end  of  my  remarks.  The  testimony 
outlines  the  history  of  part  B  Medi- 
care reimbursement  and  discusses  cur- 
rent reform  efforts. 


PROSPECTIVE  PAYMENT  SYSTEM 
UNDER  MEDICARE  FOR  HOSPI- 
TAL-BASED PHYSICIANS 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  my  colleague  from 
Alabama,  Mr.  Hetlin,  in  introducing  a 
concurrent  resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  that  the  devel- 
opment   of    a    prospective    payment 


NORTH  DAKOTA 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  as  my 
colleagues  wiU  attest,  I  seldom  miss  an 
opportunity  to  extoll  the  virtues  of  my 
home  State  of  North  Dakota. 

I  am  proud,  and  Justifiably  so,  of 
North  Dakota  and  its  people.  It  has 
been  the  most  profound  honor  of  my 
life  to  serve  them  in  Washington. 


It  was  with  much  pleasure,  there- 
fore, that  I  picked  up  the  March  Issue 
of  the  National  Geographic  and  found 
the  cover  story  to  be  on  North  Dakota. 

The  writing  is  crisp  and  eloquent, 
the  photographs  are  rich  and  expres- 
sive. Together  they  capture  much  of 
the  essence  of  North  Dakota. 

That  essence  can  be  summed  up  in 
one  concept— the  relationship  of  the 
people  and  the  land.  Each  has  shaped 
the  other.  North  Dakota  has  produced 
a  breed  of  Americans  amply  endowed 
with  the  admirable  qualities  of 
strength,  optimism,  ingenuity  and 
compassion.  North  Dakotans  have 
shaped  a  beautiful  but  tough  land  into 
one  of  the  most  productive  and  vital 
areas  of  our  Nation. 

It  is  the  strength  of  this  relation- 
ship, which  will  endure,  that  will  carry 
North  Dakota  and  its  people  into  the 
next  century  and  beyond. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy 
of  the  National  Geographic  article  be 
printed  in  the  Record.  My  compli- 
ments to  that  organization,  the  author 
and  photographer  for  a  job  well  done. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

ToDGR  Times  oh  the  Praikik 
(By  Bryan  Hodgson) 

On  a  timeless  North  Dakota  Sunday 
under  whipped-cream  clouds,  I  follow  the 
Lewis  and  Clark  Trail  north  from  Bismarck, 
the  state  capital,  and  park  on  a  bluff  over- 
looking a  broad,  braided  stretch  of  the  Mis- 
souri River.  Cottonwoods  shimmer  on  the 
far  shore,  and  a  warm  prairie  wind  ruffles 
the  water.  Upstream,  I  know,  the  river  van- 
ishes irretrievably  behind  Garrison  Dam. 
But  here  it  stiU  looks  very  much  the  grand 
continental  waterway  that  carried  those 
early  explorers  through  an  almost  unknown 
wilderness  some  180  years  ago. 

For  weeks  I've  been  exploring  that  one- 
time wilderness,  navigating  by  latitudes  and 
longitudes  of  narrow  roads  over  an  incred- 
ibly tidy  land.  Vast  wheat  fields  are  stitched 
into  the  prairie  like  machine-made  carpet. 
Regiments  of  sunflowers  gaze  so  uniformly 
east  that  I've  felt  compelled  to  glance  that 
way  too.  Along  the  Red  River,  which  flows 
north  toward  Hudson  Bay.  the  state  lies  flat 
as  a  map.  with  grain  elevators  and  solitary 
farms  penciled  on  a  razor-thin  horizon. 

But  heading  west,  I  discovered  places 
where  the  state  remembers  its  wilderness 
heritage.  Here  was  Little  Yellowstone  Park, 
where  white-tailed  deer  roamed  the  delight- 
ful Sheyenne  River  Valley.  Beyond,  in  roll- 
ing, glacier-formed  hills.  I  found  a  sea  of 
small  lakes  called  potholes,  where  ducks, 
pelicans,  and  gulls  share  one  of  the  most 
productive  waterfowl  hatcheries  in  the 
world. 

Small  towns  were  islands  of  individuality 
in  this  agricultural  archipelago,  each  with 
its  siren  billboard  song.  Hazelton  enticed  me 
with  "22  Friendly  Business  Places,"  while 
Edgeley  offered  "Pine  Pood  and  Friendly 
People."  Cackle's  six  churches  welcomed  me 
ecumenically.  Kulm  modestly  proclaimed 
itself  'Flax  Center  of  the  World. "  I  entered 
Napoleon  between  a  pair  of  graveyards 
where  neighbors  lay  separated  by  doctrine, 
if  not  by  death,  and  found  nearby  a  careful 
arrangement  of  15  antique  threshing  ma- 
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in  the  ground  by  sharp  discs.  Large  wheels 
closed  up  the  incisions,  leaving  the  ground 


flyway.  it  will  be  down  by  30  percent.  And 
this  will  get  worse  before  it  gets  better. 


been  dangerously  contaminated  with  natu- 
ral salts,  arsenic,  and  other  chemicals. 
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ehtam  that  bowed  nisty  hemds  in  memory  of 
tniTCBta  past. 

Ondually,  I  began  to  notice  other  pat- 
terns. In  the  towns,  many  stores  and  homes 
were  empty.  In  the  countryside  I  saw  many 
empty  fannhouses,  an  ironic  contrast  to 
hundreds  of  sUvery  new  grain  silos  that 
grouted  everywhere. 

Aeroai  this  prairie  panorama  marched 
glfmlng  machines  at  work  on  one  of  the 
mlghticBt  harvests  In  North  Dakota's  histo- 
ry. A  parade  of  trucks  with  red.  white,  and 
blue  color  schemes  hauled  grain  to  elevators 
and  on-farm  storage  bins  that  helped  con- 
tain some  400  million  bushels  of  wheat 
worth  atanoat  1.5  trillion  dollars,  in  addition 
to  250  mUUoo  bushels  of  barley,  oats,  and 
com  and  000,000  tons  of  sunflower  seeds. 

But  this  enormous  productivity  lay  like  an 
inviaibie  blight  upon  the  land.  United  SUtes 
agriculture  exports  had  tumbled  almost  40 
percent  In  five  yean  as  Europe,  Australia, 
Canada,  and  Argentina  competed  in  a  world 
market  glutted  with  food.  Even  India  had 
begun  exporting  wheat.  North  Dakota's 
3S,000  farmers  had  plunged  some  5.7  billion 
dollars  in  debt.  Now  17  percent  of  them 
wne  delinquent  In  mortgage  payments,  and 
■■  many  as  5,000  were  expected  to  be  out  of 
buaineBS  before  the  state  centennial  in  1989. 

In  a  state  of  only  685,000  people,  where 
half  of  all  workers  depend  on  farming,  it 
was  a  bleak  harvest  indeed.  Moreover,  in  the 
cause  of  productivity,  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  acres  of  fragile  prairie  had  been  set 
to  the  plow.  Drainage  of  potholes  to  create 
more  farmland  had  caused  increasingly  de- 
structive flooding  and  brought  a  catastroph- 
ic decline  in  the  annual  hatch  of  wild  ducks. 

"The  boom  came  when  the  Russian  har- 
vest failed  in  the  early  seventies,"  I  was  told 
by  farmer  Bruce  E.  Vlker,  who  with  his 
brother,  Dewel,  produces  wheat,  barley,  sun- 
flowers, and  sugar  beets  on  5,000  family- 
owned  acres  in  the  Red  River  Valley  near 
HUlsboro.  "Wheat  went  from  (1.70  to  $5.96 
a  bushel.  An  acre  of  land  jumped  from  $300 
to  $1,500  and  $1,700.  Now  we've  gone  from 
slx-doUar  wheat  and  $15,000  tractors  to 
threeHlollar  wheat  and  $45,000  tractors,  and 
you  can't  sell  an  acre  of  land  for  $000." 

He  showed  me  four  brand-new  Duetz-Allis 
"Oleaner"  combines  that  the  brothers  re- 
cently purchased,  bringing  their  total  equip- 
ment investment  to  about  $900,000.  Two 
3S,000-bushel  aeration  bins  with  powerful 
electric  fans  ran  constantly,  drying  grain 
that  had  been  harvested  with  too  much 
moisture  for  proper  storage. 

"Foroed-air  drying  really  makes  your 
meter  spin,"  said  Mr.  Vlker.  "But  it  gives  us 
better  control  over  variables  like  weather. 
The  traditional  way  to  harvest  is  swathing— 
cutting  the  grain,  letting  it  dry  in  the  field, 
then  threshing  it.  That  protects  your  crop 
from  being  knocked  down  by  harvest-season 
thunderstorms  and  haU.  But  damp  weather 
will  make  the  wheat  sprout  on  the  ground, 
which  can  cost  you  a  dollar  a  bushel,  or 
sometimes  your  whole  crop." 

When  1  met  them,  the  Vikers  had  some 
200.000  bushels  of  wheat  and  barley  in  stor- 
age on  the  farm,  with  room  for  about 
150.000  more.  Their  farm  was  a  model  of 
meticulous  order. 

By  contrast,  the  economics  of  agriculture 
seemed  an  incomprehensible  mess.  For 
years  the  federal  government  had  guaran- 
teed minimum  prices  for  wheat  and  other 
gratais.  with  additional  "deficiency"  subsi- 
dies that  gave  individual  farmers  up  to 
WO.OOO  more  income  a  year.  In  1985  Con- 
gresa  raised  these  deficiency  payments  to  a 
level  that  would  cost  taxpayers  some  25  bil- 


lioa  dollars  in  1986.  In  the  second  quarter  of 
1986  the  subsidies  helped  boost  North  Dako- 
ta's average  personal  income  by  13.4  per- 
cent—the highest  increase  in  the  country. 

Now,  there  were  rising  complaints  that 
ontjr  large  farms  benefited.  And  there  were 
signs  of  abuse.  Some  farms  were  being  split 
into  smaller  units,  each  eligible  for  a  $50,000 
payment.  While  wheat  farmers  in  North 
Dakota  had  agreed  to  take  30  percent  of 
their  acreage  out  of  production  to  qualify 
for  subsidies,  in  1984  they  had  planted 
765,000  of  these  "withdrawn"  acres  in 
barley,  oats,  and  other  grains,  already  in 
huge  surplus.  Nationwide,  over  6  million 
acres  were  similarly  overplanted. 

It  was  not  the  first  time  that  massive  gov- 
ernment programs  had  affected  North 
Dakota.  The  Vikers'  land  once  was  part  of 
the  63,000-acre  Grandin  Farm,  one  of  many 
so-ealled  bonanza  farms  assembled  by  specu- 
lators in  North  Dakota  during  the  1870s 
from  government  land  granted  to  the 
Northern  Pacific  Railway.  The  company 
sent  agents  throughout  northern  Europe  to 
recruit  settlers  and  sold  them  land  for  $2.50 
an  acre  when  the  arrived.  By  1890,  accord- 
ing to  state  historian  laureate  Elwyn  Robin- 
soa  North  Dakota  has  50  towns,  125  news- 
papers, and  125  banks.  By  1915  population 
had  risen  to  637.000,  and  there  were  75,000 
farms,  most  of  them  planted  to  wheat. 

"But  big  merchants  and  bankers  in  Min- 
nesota came  to  dominate  the  state's  econo- 
my. Many  homesteaders  were  forced  out  be- 
caiise  they  couldn't  get  a  fair  price  for  their 
crop,"  I  was  told  by  Larry  Remele,  of  the 
State  Historical  Society  in  Bismarck.  "That 
early  farm  crisis  stirred  up  a  wave  of  popu- 
list politics.  In  1919  a  farmers'  legislature 
foicht  the  outside  control  by  setting  up  a 
state  grain  elevator  and  flour  mill  and 
founding  the  Bank  of  North  Dakota,  the  na- 
tion's only  state-owned  bank.  Drought  and 
low  market  prices  forced  many  more  farm- 
ers out  In  the  1930s.  Since  then  we've  lost 
many  of  our  small  towns.  And  the  average 
farm  size  has  grown  from  375  acres  to  about 
1,200  acres.  But  the  population  hasn't 
changed  much  since  1915." 

Bismarck  seems  to  me  the  quintessential 
American  hometown.  I  vividly  remember 
the  annual  Folkfest  Parade,  when  pretty 
girls  rode  through  the  streets  on  a  fleet  of 
restored  1930s  and  1940s  cars,  while  World 
War  II  airplanes  like  the  B-17,  B-25,  and 
the  P4U  Corsair  thundered  overhead  as  part 
of  an  air  show  at  the  local  airport.  High- 
school  marching  bands  provided  counter- 
point to  the  basso  profundo  rhythms  of  an 
old  steam  tractor,  and  floats  sponsored  by 
two  large  downtown  hospitals  called  Med- 
center  One  and  St.  Alexius  seemed  like  ad- 
vertisements for  television  shows  engaged  in 
a  ratings  war. 

I  discovered  that  Bismarck  has  German 
flavors  to  match  its  name.  At  the  Bakers 
Doeen,  I  found  Kneifla,  a  cream  soup  with 
chunks  of  dough.  At  Keichla  Korner.  a 
German  fast-food  cafe,  Judy  Rivinius  intro- 
duced me  to  a  dish  called  Fleisch  Keichla, 
deep-fried  dough  filled  with  spiced  meat. 
We  theorized  that  this  might  have  been  the 
origin  of  the  hamburger. 

Bismarck  owes  much  of  its  ethnic  flavor 
to  German  settlers,  many  of  whom  came 
there  from  Russia,  descendants  of  those 
who  hsul  colonized  the  Black  Sea  region  in 
the  early  1800s  at  the  invitation  of  Tsar  Al- 
exander I.  Rising  Russian  nationalism 
caused  thousands  of  them  to  leave  for  the 
United  States  in  the  late  1800s  and  early 
1900s,  and  most  of  them  settled  the  state's 
central  and  southern  regions. 


One  of  their  descendants  is  Dr.  Armand 
Bauer,  soil  scientist  at  the  Department  of 
Agriculture's  Northern  Great  Plains  Re- 
search Center  at  Mandan.  Dr.  Bauer  was 
born  at  Zeeland,  where  his  paternal  grand- 
father, from  the  Crimea,  homesteaded  in 
1884.  Me  came  to  Mandan  from  North 
Dakota  State  University  at  Fargo  in  1976  to 
do  a  long-term  study  on  the  effects  of  farm- 
ing methods  on  soil  quality.  Traditional 
ways,  it  teemed,  had  taken  a  serious  toll. 

"Wind  erosion  of  heavily  cultivated  top- 
soils  is  a  principal  cause  of  damage,"  Dr. 
Bauer  told  me.  "So  far  our  soil  tests  indicate 
an  average  loss  of  59  pounds  of  organic  ni- 
trogen an  acre  over  25  years.  To  replace  it 
with  commercial  fertilizer  would  cost  about 
$220  an  acre.  That's  about  40  percent  of  the 
value  of  all  land  sold  in  the  state  in  1981. 

"In  addition,  four  to  five  million  acres  of 
grassland  that  never  should  have  been  culti- 
vated were  added  to  the  plow  in  the  past 
seven  of  eight  years  in  North  and  South 
E>akota.  Montana,  and  Colorado.  It  was 
partly  to  get  more  subsidies  but  also  specu- 
lative, for  the  added  value  of  plowland." 

Today,  he  told  me,  many  of  North  Dako- 
ta's farmers  are  switching  to  "no-till "  tech- 
niques, fci  which  herbicides  are  used  instead 
of  repeated  cultivation  to  eliminate  weeds. 
New  seeds  are  planted  directly  in  the  stub- 
ble of  laat  year's  crop. 

■"This  method  can  reduce  wind  erosion 
losses  by  50  percent.  Just  as  important,  it  re- 
duces evaporation  of  soil  moisture.  A  two- 
inch  stubble  keeps  the  equivalent  of  2.4 
inches  of  rain  from  evaporating.  The  stub- 
ble trape  snow  that  would  otherwise  blow 
away,  providing  an  additional  1.5  inches  of 
water.  In  a  semi-arid  climate  like  ours, 
that's  like  increasing  annual  rainfall  as 
much  Bg  25  percent.  And  there's  another 
lienefit— the  snow  cover  keeps  the  ground 
warmer  and  makes  it  less  risky  to  plant 
winter  wheat. 

"The  Idea  isn't  new.  Farmers  experiment- 
ed with  it  in  the  good  rainfall  years  of  the 
1920s  and  early  '40s,  but  then  the  'big  iron' 
came  along— the  huge  tractors  that  let  them 
plow  every  shred  of  vegetation  under.  They 
developed  what  I  call  the  'clean  surface  syn- 
drome' and  laughed  at  the  Peter  Tumble- 
down look  of  conservation  tillage.  But  now 
there  are  almost  one  million  acres  under  no- 
till  cultivation  in  North  Dakota  alone,  and 
there  will  be  a  great  deal  more  when  farm- 
ers can  afford  to  invest  in  the  special  ma- 
chinery required." 

In  downtown  Fargo  a  heroic  sculpture  of  a 
plowman  and  his  oxen  commemorates  the 
settlers  who  first  broke  the  soil  of  the  Red 
River  Valley.  Most  of  them  were  Norwe- 
gians wlio  came  to  North  Dakota  from  set- 
tlements in  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin.  One 
of  their  kinsmen  is  Howard  Dahl,  37,  whose 
Norwegian  ancestors  homesteaded  near 
Fargo  ill  1882.  His  grandfather,  Edward  G. 
Melroe,  invented  a  windrow  pickup  attach- 
ment for  combines  that  is  still  manufac- 
tured in  North  Dakota.  Howard's  father, 
Eugene,  was  chief  executive  officer  of 
Steiger  Tractor  in  F^rgo.  which  makes  some 
of  the  largest  tractors  in  the  world.  Howard 
is  founder  and  president  of  Concord,  Inc.. 
which  manufactures  a  new  no-till  machine. 

I  met  him  at  the  annual  big-iron  farm- 
equipmant  show  in  West  Fargo,  amid  gigan- 
tic eight-wheel  tractors  and  air-conditioned 
combines  that  looked  like  vehicles  designed 
to  colonize  another  planet. 

The  Concord  machine  was  enveloped  in 
the  octopus-like  tentacles  of  a  pneumatic 
system  that  simultaneously  applied  fertiliz- 
er and  two  bands  of  seed  to  incisions  made 


in  the  ground  by  sharp  discs.  Large  wheels 
closed  up  the  incisions,  leaving  the  ground 
almost  undisturbed. 

"We  make  a  20-foot  seeder  for  $22,000— 
enough  for  the  average  North  Dakota  farm 
of  I.OOO  to  1,100  acres— and  a  40-footer  for 
$48.000, "  Mr.  Dahl  told  me.  "But  there's  a 
good  return  on  investment.  This  system  can 
decrease  use  of  fertilizer  by  20  percent  com- 
pared to  broadcast  application.  And  since  it 
does  several  jobs  at  once,  farmers  can  save 
as  much  as  400  tractor  hours  a  year." 

One  of  Mr.  Dahl's  clients  is  Mike  Wyum. 
36.  of  Rutland.  He  and  brothers  Steve  and 
Mark  and  their  father.  Robert,  have  sepa- 
rate farms  totaling  some  5.500  acres  and 
switched  to  no-till  cultivation  in  1981. 

"We  hswl  a  very  dry  spring  with  high 
winds,  and  we  were  just  watching  our  land 
blow  away."  Mike  Wyum  told  me.  "Now 
we've  basically  eliminated  erosion.  You 
can't  take  that  savings  to  the  bank  right 
now,  but  we  know  the  land  will  be  there  for 
our  children." 

The  Wyum  Fields  have  produced  another 
promising  crop,  according  to  U.S.  Pish  and 
Wildlife  Service  researcher  Harold  Dueb- 
bert  of  the  Northern  Prairie  Wildlife  Re- 
search Center  in  Jamestown.  In  a  two-year 
study  performed  with  the  help  of  the 
Wyums  and  64  other  landowners,  Mr.  Dueb- 
bert  found  that  no-till  winter  wheat  provid- 
ed a  good  nesting  ground  for  ducks,  includ- 
ing blue-winged  teal,  pintail,  mallard,  gad- 
wall,  and  shoveler. 

"Good  news?  Yes!  We  found  one  success- 
ful duck  nest  per  hundred  acres.  That's 
some  of  the  best  news  about  ducks  in  20 
years,"  he  told  me.  "Once  people  farmed 
around  the  wetlands  and  left  enough  native 
grassland  for  nesting.  But  mass-production 
farming  has  totally  changed  North  Dakota's 
landscape.  Only  about  two  million  acres  are 
left  of  the  original  five  million  acres  of  pot- 
holes. People  say  many  of  them  aren't 
useful  to  duclts  anyway,  because  they  dry  up 
in  summer.  But  that  drying  cycle  helps  re- 
cycle nutrients  critical  for  the  production  of 
protein-rich  insects  that  nourish  breeding 
ducks  in  the  spring." 

Driving  south  one  day  from  Hurdsfield,  I 
found  myself  sailing  a  sunset  sea  of  pot- 
holes, surrounded  by  graceful  hills  alive 
with  fall  colors  of  the  grasses.  I  realized 
then  how  an  inelegant  name— pothole  coun- 
try—obscures the  unity  of  a  region  that 
covers  large  parts  of  All>erta,  Saskatchewan, 
and  Manitoba  in  Canada,  as  well  as  the 
north-central  region  of  the  United  States. 

About  half  of  all  wild  ducks  in  North 
America  are  produced  in  the  prairie  pot- 
holes. Two  to  three  million  are  hatched  in 
North  Dakota. 

In  1961,  to  protect  this  resource,  the  Pish 
and  Wildlife  Service  began  a  program  to 
buy  outright  328,000  acres  of  wetlands  and 
adjacent  uplands,  and  to  pay  half  the  land 
value  of  another  1,250.000  acres  to  owners 
who  agreed  not  to  fill,  burn,  or  drain  their 
wetlands.  In  1977  local  politicians  whipped 
up  resentment  against  such  federal  "inter- 
ference," and  the  North  Dakota  legislature 
passed  laws  that  made  it  almost  impossible 
to  acquire  easements.  After  six  years  of 
legal  battles,  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  over- 
turned the  btm.  Even  so,  the  Fish  and  Wild- 
life Service  has  been  reluctant  to  get  started 
again  without  the  state's  consent. 

How  crucial  the  problem  has  become  I 
learned  from  Dale  Henegar.  North  Dakota's 
game  and  fish  commissioner. 

"The  autumn  flight  of  duclcs  from  North 
Dakota  is  expected  to  be  down  as  much  as 
50  percent  this  year.   In  all  the  central 


flyway.  it  will  be  down  by  30  percent.  And 
this  will  get  worse  before  it  gets  better. 
From  15,000  to  25.000  acres  of  potholes  in 
the  state  are  being  lost  each  year  on  private 
land,  which  produces  most  of  our  waterfowl, 
even  though  state  law  requires  a  permit  to 
drain  potholes  of  80  acres  or  more. 

"And  you  can't  measure  the  loss  in  wet- 
lands area  alone.  Ducks  are  )>eing  forced  to 
nest  in  ever  shrinking  islands  of  upland 
habitat,  favoring  predation.  Red  foxes  alone 
kill  about  900.000  mallard  hens  annually,  in 
addition  to  their  young. 

"We  need  bio-politicians  today,  not  bioac- 
tivists."  Henegar  told  me.  "We're  making  a 
new  effort  to  get  farmers,  wildlife  people, 
and  water  interests  together  for  joint  action 
to  save  potholes.  The  Crystal  Lake  Water 
Management  Project  in  Wells  County,  just 
north  of  Hurdsfield,  is  a  good  example.  It 
includes  seven  square  miles  and  a  dozen 
landowners  in  some  of  North  Dakota's  best 
pothole  country.  Wetland  drainage  was 
flooding  farmers  downstream,  and  the 
whole  thing  was  headed  for  court. 

"I  went  to  them  and  said.  'Let's  sit  down 
and  talk— heal  old  wounds.' 

"So  we  got  agreement  between  all  the 
people  involved— the  State  Water  Commis- 
sion, the  Wells  County  Water  Resource  Dis- 
trict, the  federal  wildlife  people,  and  the 
North  Dakota  chapter  of  the  Wildlife  Socie- 
ty. The  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  will 
buy  some  small  parcels  to  develop  as  habitat 
and  acquire  perpetual  easements  for  others, 
including  restoration  of  some  previously 
drained  potholes.  In  return,  local  people  will 
design  some  eight  miles  of  new  drainage 
channels  to  protect  downstream  land  from 
spring  flooding. 

"Our  aim  isn't  to  stop  change.  It's  to  stop 
wildlife  loss." 

While  private  wetlands  have  suffered  the 
greatest  damage,  national  controversy  has 
centered  on  the  Garrison  Diversion  Unit,  an 
elaborate  water  project  begun  after  the  two- 
mile-wide  Garrison  Dam  was  completed 
across  the  Missouri  in  1953.  Congress  au- 
thorized the  1.2-billion-doilar  project  in 
1965  to  carry  Missouri  River  water  to  irri- 
gate some  250,000  acres  on  1.200  North 
Dakota  farms.  Conservation  groups  protest- 
ed that  the  cost,  averaging  1.2  million  dol- 
lars per  farm,  far  outweighed  the  benefits, 
particularly  since  220,000  additional  acres 
would  be  required  for  roads,  canals,  reser- 
voirs, and  to  mitigate  damage  to  critical 
wildfowl  nesting  areas. 

Their  arguments  failed,  and  construction 
was  well  along  when  it  was  discovered  that 
two  proposed  irrigation  areas,  on  the  north 
side  of  a  low-lying  ridge  dividing  the  state 
diagonally  from  northwest  to  southeast, 
would  have  allowed  Missouri  River  water  to 
flow  into  Hudson  Bay  via  the  Souris  and 
Red  Rivers.  Under  the  Boundary  Waters 
Treaty  of  1909,  Canada  refused  to  risk  po- 
tential damage  to  its  own  fisheries  and  wild- 
life by  Missouri  biota.  The  international 
furor  prompted  Congress  to  re-examine  the 
project's  cost,  environmental  impact,  and 
goals.  In  early  1986  the  spending  authoriza- 
tion was  cut  almost  in  half,  irrigated  land 
was  limited  to  130,000  acres  in  central  and 
southeastern  North  Dakota,  and  project 
managers  were  ordered  to  restore  or  protect 
an  acre  of  wetland  for  every  acre  destroyed. 
A  two-year  feasibility  study  was  ordered  on 
a  new  canal  and  other  irrigation  facilities. 

More  important  to  a  majority  of  North 
Dakotans,  the  new  legislation  funded  a  200- 
million-dollar  project  to  provide  potable 
water  to  some  130  towns  and  surrounding 
farm   areas  where   groundwater   has   long 


been  dangerously  contaminated  with  natu- 
ral salts,  arsenic,  and  other  chemicals. 

For  years  North  Dakota's  most  often 
voiced  justification  for  the  Garrison  Diver- 
sion irrigation  scheme  was  that  the  Garri- 
son Dam  had  forced  the  sacrifice  of  prime 
North  Dakota  river-bottom  land  to  provide 
flood  control  in  other  states.  Much  of  the 
land— some  155.000  acres— contained  the 
farms  and  villages  of  Fort  Berthold  Indian 
Reservation,  home  of  the  Mandan.  Hidatsa, 
and  Arikara.  The  tribes  received  12.6  million 
dollars  for  the  land,  for  the  loss  of  eight 
communities,  and  for  the  cost  of  relocating 
on  upland  prairie. 

"Money  couldn't  replace  what  we  lost,"  I 
was  told  by  Gerard  Baker,  a  Mandan-Hi- 
datsa  who  ser\'es  as  district  ranger  of  the 
north  unit  of  Theodore  Roosevelt  National 
Park.  "Before  the  dam  we  made  a  good 
living  farming  the  bottomlands.  Our  society 
was  intact.  After  our  lands  were  flooded, 
communities  were  broken  up  and  people  re- 
located to  land  that  was  totally  unsuitable 
for  vegetable  farming  and  livestock.  The 
government  built  housing  and  promised 
there  would  be  jobs  on  the  reservation  or  in 
the  white  community.  But  there  were  never 
jobs  enough  even  for  whites.  So  people  just 
sat  in  the  houses.  All  sense  of  an  extended 
family  relationship  was  gone.  The  govern- 
ment gave  them  welfare.  And  once  that 
happened,  they  were  spoiled." 

Mr.  Baker  has  more  reason  than  most  to 
measure  how  much  his  people  have  lost. 
After  earning  degrees  in  criminology  and  so- 
ciology at  Southern  Oregon  State  College, 
he  spent  years  organizing  archaeological 
and  cultural  displays  at  Knife  River  Indian 
Villages  National  Historic  Site,  about  ten 
miles  south  of  Garrison  E>am.  North  E>ako- 
ta's  first  farmers  had  built  a  highly  sophisti- 
cated culture  there  long  before  Lewis  and 
Clark  first  encountered  them  in  1804. 

"When  I  grew  up,  it  seemed  like  learning 
to  be  an  Indian  was  mostly  learning  how  to 
fight, "  Mr.  Baker  told  me.  "After  that  I 
went  through  a  militant  period.  But  when  I 
started  learning  our  history,  I  realized  that 
without  our  own  religion  we're  lost.  In  the 
old  days  young  men  of  the  tribe  went  into 
the  wilderness  on  vision  quest.'  They  sUyed 
alone  and  fasted  until  they  received  a  vision 
of  their  future.  That  is  what  we  need 
today." 

We  go  off  to  feed  the  park's  resident  herd 
of  tough,  rangy  longhom  cattle,  and  Gerard 
Baker  strides  among  them  fearlessly,  ignor- 
ing their  aggressive  pursuit  of  the  grain 
saclis  he  carries.  Later  he  pours  a  few  hand- 
fuls  of  feed  outside  the  storehouse  door. 

"For  my  rabbits, "  he  says.  "Our  religion 
asks  that  we  give  something  back  to  nature 
in  thanks  for  everything  we  use— the  crovs 
we  grow  and  the  birds  and  animals  that 
share  our  world.  For  us  the  Spirit  and  the 
commonplace  are  one.  If  we  lose  that  knowl- 
edge, we  lose  ourselves." 

Mr.  Baker's  clan  name  is  Yellow  Wolf,  and 
he  is  brother  to  Eagle  Woman,  otherwise 
known  as  Mary  Baker,  35.  vice  president  for 
academic  affairs  at  the  United  Tribes  Edu- 
cational Teclinical  Center  at  Bismarck. 
Some  300  students  come  there  from  26  res- 
ervations in  North  Dakota  and  throughout 
the  U.S.  to  earn  certificates  in  such  voca- 
tional skills  as  licensed  practical  nursing, 
medical  record  keeping,  police  science,  and 
building  and  automotive  trades.  Among  the 
students  are  56  young  couples  whose  chil- 
dren attend  an  on-campus  nursery,  day-care 
unit,  or  the  center's  elementary  school. 

"Between  70  to  80  percent  of  our  gradu- 
ates get  jobs, "  Mary  Baker  told  me.    "We 
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teach  rarrival  aUUs  for  the  white  world.  But 
that  doem't  mean  teachinc  them  to  become 
Ukewhltea." 

Mary  Baker  became  dean  of  Fort  Berthold 
Canmanlty  CoUege  In  1975  after  earning  a 
master's  degree  In  education  at  Penn  SUte 
University.  Now  her  goal  is  a  doctorate  in 
curriculum  development,  with  emphasis  on 
a  realistic  portrayal  of  Indian  history  and 
cultural  values. 

"In  white  education  Indians  are  always 
the  loaefs.  Either  we're  portrayed  as  the  bad 
guys  or  there's  too  much  'noble  savage'  non- 
sense. Each  tribe  is  different,  with  its  own 
history  and  tradition.  We  have  our  own  ri- 
valries and  our  own  bad  gujrs  and  good  guys. 
It's  Important  that  white  teachers  under- 
stand Indians  without  stereotyping  them." 

Moith  Dakota  suffers  its  own  stereo- 
types—that  It's  purely  a  farming  sUte.  for 
example.  Along  scenic  Highway  200  south  of 
Lake  Sakakawea.  I  encountered  the  energy 
twit,  where  huge  strip  mines  produce  some 
26  million  tons  of  lignite  a  year,  most  of  its 
burned  in  minemouth  generating  plants 
that  export  two-thirds  of  their  power  to 
othCT  states.  To  the  west,  hundreds  of  slow- 
flowing  wells  produce  some  51  million  bar- 
rels of  oil  a  year.  But  falling  oil  prices  have 
brought  depression  to  oil  towns  like  Dickin- 
son and  WUllston.  and  higher  quality  Mon- 
tana and  Wyoming  coal  helps  utUities  there 
undercut  North  Dakota's  electricity  prices. 

The  most  impressive  energy  site  of  all  is 
the  two-bilUon-doUar  Great  Plains  Coal 
Gasification  plant  at  Beulah,  where  under- 
ground lignite  mines  once  supplied  fuel  for 
pralre  dwellers  who  had  no  trees.  The  huge 
facility  was  conceived  in  the  energy  crisis  of 
the  early  19708,  when  Washington  analysts 
predicted  that  the  United  SUtes  was  run- 
ning out  of  natural  gas.  Now  it  produces 
about  las  million  cubic  feet  of  synthetic  gas 
daily.  The  Department  of  Energy  took  over 
the  plant  in  1986  after  the  five  energy  com- 
panies that  built  it  defaulted  on  a  1.6-bil- 
lion-doUar  loan  from  taxpayers.  To  repay 
that  loan,  its  output  would  have  to  sell  at 
about  ten  dollars  per  thousand  cubic  feet- 
five  times  higher  than  natural  gas  flowing 
from  Wllliston  Basin  wells  only  80  miles 
away. 

Another  North  Dakota  stereotype  falls 
flat  it  you  travel  the  northern  border,  where 
the  Turtle  Mountains  rise  abruptly  as  high 
as  2,500  feet.  Hardwood  foresU  shelter  Lake 
Metlgoshe  State  Park,  and  nearby  lie  the 
woodland  trails  and  ceremonial  vistas  of  the 
International  Peace  Garden,  which  spans 
the  border  to  symbolize  the  long  friendship 
of  Canada  and  the  United  States. 

Close  to  the  same  border  are  less  visible 
symbols  of  a  nuclear  age.  Driving  on  a  dirt 
road  near  Antler.  I  came  on  a  chain-link 
fence  surrounding  what  seemed  to  be  a 
small  parking  lot  in  the  midst  of  deserted 
countryside.  I  approached  close  enough  to 
read  a  small  sign  warning  Intruders  away. 
"Use  of  Deadly  Force  Authorized,"  it  said, 
and  I  realized  I  was  trespassing  on  the  site 
of  an  underground  silo  containing  a  U.S.  Air 
Force  Minuteman  III  intercontinenUl  bal- 
listic missile.  The  sUte  shelters  300  such 
missiles,  each  capable  of  carrying  three  nu- 
clear warheads.  Together  with  B-1  and  B-52 
bombers  at  Strategic  Air  Command  bases  at 
Minot  and  Grand  Porks,  they  give  North 
Dakota  one  of  the  largest  concentrations  of 
nuclear  weapons  in  the  world,  aimed  at  the 
Soviet  Union. 

It  seemed  ironic  that  part  of  the  bountiful 
wheat  harvest  stored  In  North  DakoU's 
farm  silos  had  been  targeted  on  the  Soviet 
Union  as  well— at  cut-rate  prices  that  would 
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suHsidlze  a  floundering  Communist  econo- 
my while  undercutting  the  farm  exports  of 
Canada,  not  to  mention  other  U.S.  allies  all 
over  the  world. 

Such  problem-laden  solutions  to  the  farm 
crisis  don't  always  square  with  North  Dako- 
tans'  streak  of  prairie  common  sense. 

"We  Just  can't  save  all  the  farmers, '  I  was 
toW  by  Joe  Lamb,  president  of  the  state- 
owned  Bank  of  North  Dakota.  'But  we  have 
to  take  care  of  the  good  ones,  because  that's 
where  progress  will  come  from." 

Mr.  Lamb  is  a  small-town  banker  appoint- 
ed in  1985  to  effect  a  reorganization  of  the 
baak,  which  had  to  write  off  a  staggering 
(8,t28.000  in  bad  loans. 

"There  are  177  banks  In  North  Dakota, 
pliE  I  don't  know  how  many  savings  and 
loan  companies  and  credit  unions."  he  told 
me.  "There's  been  a  pattern  of  loans  based 
on  insufficient  research,  too  much  local 
boosterism.  Local  lenders  mistakenly  ad- 
vanced money  on  inflated  land  values,  on 
net  worth  that  existed  only  on  paper.  They 
were  trying  for  growth,  but  going  too  fast. 
Now  there's  a  world  of  hurt  out  there,  and 
weVe  all  got  to  take  our  hit." 

Mr.  Lamb's  grandfather  and  granduncles 
founded  the  northern  town  of  Michigan 
City  In  the  1880s.  I  remembered  the  town 
vividly  because  Id  had  three  cups  of  coffee 
and  a  notable  homemade  date  cookie  in  the 
Kite  Cafe  for  31  cents.  How  a  business  could 
survive  at  such  prices  I  didn't  know.  But  in 
many  North  Dakota  communities  I  found 
that  methods  of  survival  have  a  similarly 
homegrown  air. 

Driving  south  from  Bismarck  on  Route 
1804,  I  stopped  at  the  two-room  Telfer 
School,  where  principal  Patricia  Stein,  42, 
presides  over  grades  one  through  five,  while 
Montana-bom  Ann  Beddow,  30,  teaches 
grades  six.  seven,  and  eight.  Mrs.  Stein  at- 
tended a  one-room  school  herself  for  eight 
years  in  Morton  County. 

"We  have  26  students  in  all,"  she  told  me. 
"Last  year  our  fifth  grade  scored  at  high- 
school  level  on  the  National  Iowa  Basics 
Teat.  All  of  our  kids  are  above  average. 
They  get  along,  help  one  another,  there's  a 
lot  of  interaction  between  the  age  groups. 
We're  very  much  like  a  family." 

The  present  Telfer  School  was  combined 
from  former  school  buildings  number  two 
and  number  three.  School  number  one 
stands  on  the  farm  of  Elvira  Rogstad,  whose 
son  bought  it  at  an  auction  when  the  dis- 
trict retrenched  a  few  years  ago. 

■f  guess  we're  kind  of  sentimental."  she 
told  me.  "AH  eight  of  my  kids  graduated 
from  Telfer— and  so  did  I.  It's  always  been 
part  of  our  heritage.  At  the  school  centenni- 
al in  1984  the  oldest  graduate  at  the  celebra- 
tion was  81.  and  the  youngest  student  was 
six." 

Keeping  the  heritage  going  isn't  easy. 
"We  have  320  acres,  and  we  raise  horses. 
co'Ms,  ducks,  chickens,  wheat,  and  corn," 
Mrs.  Rogstad  told  me  as  we  talked  in  her 
spotless  farm  kitchen.  "But  there's  no  way 
we  could  make  it  on  farming  alone.  My  hus- 
band is  a  carpenter.  Our  sons  rent  land  to 
farm,  but  one  is  studying  architecture,  two 
are  ironworkers,  one  is  a  mechanic,  and  one 
sells  farm  implements.  One  daughter  mar- 
ried a  rancher,  one  deals  blackjack  at  a 
casino  in  Bismarck  and  works  for  a  lawyer 
as  well.  The  youngest  is  still  in  high  school. 

"So  far  we've  been  lucky— everyone  has 
managed  to  stay  in  North  Dakota." 

On  another  day,  driving  through  the 
yellow  clay  canyons  of  Badlands  country 
near  the  Montana  border,  I  come  to  Mar- 
marth.  which  seems  to  be  an  almost  perfect 


ghost  town,  lost  in  a  forest  of  cottonwoods 
on  the  hanks  of  the  Little  Missouri  River. 

I'm  badly  mistaken.  On  one  building  a 
sign  says  "Merts  Cafe,  Good  Pood,  Open  7 
Days  a  Week. "  Inside,  proprietor  Mary  Ann 
Lecoe  is  presiding  over  Sunday  smorgas- 
bord. While  eating  an  excellent  hamburger, 
I  meet  Mayor  Patti  Perry,  40.  She  fetches 
the  town's  "family  album, "  which  contains  a 
panorama  photograph  of  huge  crowds  and  a 
multitude  of  steaming  trains,  shot  during  an 
axmlveraary  celebration  in  1919. 

"Marmarth  was  a  big  cattle-shipping  sta- 
tion and  division  point  of  the  Milwaukee 
Road,  Vhich  had  a  roundhouse,  mainte- 
nance yard,  and  a  large  bunkhouse  for 
crews.  The  Milwaukee  went  broke  running 
too  many  tracks  to  too  many  small  towns. 
Burlington  Northern  took  over  and  closed 
everything  down  In  1982.  But  there  are  still 
180  of  UB  hvlng  here.  The  school  still  oper- 
ates, an4  the  volunteer  fire  department  too. 
We're  working  to  make  Marmarth  a  real 
railway  museum.  Burlington  has  given  us 
the  bunk:house,  and  we'll  get  first  option  on 
sale  of  other  railway  property." 

She  takes  me  on  a  walking  tour  of  down- 
town, With  its  crumbling  brick  bank,  old 
bars,  and  a  hotel  that  had  its  last  guest  in 
1970.  OB  Main  Street  I  find  the  real  treas- 
ure of  Marmarth:  the  tiny  Mystic  Theatre, 
built  in  1914  as  one  of  the  earliest  motion- 
picture  houses  in  the  United  States.  Refur- 
bished in  1976  by  the  Marmarth  Historical 
Society,  it  now  is  listed  on  the  Department 
of  the  Interior's  National  Register  of  Histor- 
ic Places. 

"We  use  it  every  April  for  our  annual  vari- 
ety show.  Last  time  we  did  Ten  Nights  in  a 
Barroom.'  We  don't  need  much  heavy 
drama.  Mostly  ranching  is  all  that's  left, 
and  this  year  was  a  whole  bunch  of  hoppers 
and  damn  little  rain.  But  this  is  the  greatest 
next  year'  country  in  the  world.  If  you 
come  back,  we'll  still  be  here." 

On  a  flagrant  prairie  day  when  rain 
slashes  through  brilliant  sunlight  and  a 
rainbow  leaps  across  a  vast  black  palisade  of 
cloud,  I  find  the  city  of  Carson  looking  very 
much  like  a  pot  of  municipal  gold.  New 
houses  are  going  up,  old  ones  getting  paint- 
ed, and  the  main  street  gleams  with  new 
Western-style  buildings,  complete  with 
hitching  posts,  rough-cut  siding,  and  cov- 
ered sidewalks. 

This  rural  renaissance  is  the  work  of 
Mitchell  D.  Bohn,  a  native  son  who  six 
years  ago  co-founded  a  California-based 
company  called  LSI  Logic,  Inc.,  which  de- 
signs custom  computer  chips.  Since  then  he 
has  invested  some  3.5  million  dollars  of  sili- 
con-gotten gains  in  his  hometown.  A  new 
professional  building  houses  the  pharmacy, 
together  with  state  and  federal  offices  and 
the  city  hall.  Nearby  stand  a  new  grocery 
store,  a  clothing  store,  and  a  family  recrea- 
tion center. 

"We  had  things  like  this  when  I  was 
young."  Mr.  Bohn  told  me.  "I  wanted  the 
town  to  have  that  benefit  again.  Now  others 
feel  the  Eame  way.  One  man  has  come  back 
to  open  a  welding  business.  There's  a  new 
beauty  shop,  a  craft  shop,  and  a  garage. 
We've  e\»en  found  a  young  doctor  to  reopen 
our  medical  clinic." 

New  Jobs  enable  some  Carson  young 
people  to  stay.  For  those  with  wider  aims. 
Mr.  Bohn  funds  three  college  scholarships 
each  yeal-  for  top  local  students. 

"Small  towns  aren't  necessarily  for  young 
people,"  he  said.  "They  want  action.  Later 
they  can  come  home  again— like  me." 

That  sort  of  tenacity,  I  decided,  may  be 
North  Dakota's  most  abundant  crop.  I  saw  it 


expressed  quite  differently  a  few  days  later 
in  a  publicity  photograph  of  scores  of  cheer- 
ful young  men  and  women  apparently 
sprouting  from  a  golden  wheat  field  near 
Fargo.  They  formed  the  entire  staff  of 
Great  Plains  Software,  a  company  that  pro- 
duces a  nationally  marketed  accounting  pro- 
gram for  small  businesses.  At  its  head  was 
Douglas  Burgum,  company  president,  who 
had  worked  his  way  home  to  North  Dakota 
via  a  business  degree  at  Stanford  University 
and  a  management  career  in  Chicago. 

"I  was  the  youngest  of  the  youngest  in  my 
family— so  I  had  to  go  into  another  field 
than  agriculture.  I  had  to  leave  North 
Dakota  to  work,  and  I  didn't  like  that.  Now 
I  recruit  exiled  North  Dakotans  from  large 
companies  and  catch  the  best  young  gradu- 
ates before  they  leave.  One  of  the  most  im- 
portant things  in  the  software  business  is 
helping  users  who  need  advice.  We  have  a 
hundred  young  people  who  grew  up  on 
farms  in  North  Dakota  and  Minnesota,  and 
they  help  answer  more  than  2.500  phone 
calls  a  week.  They've  made  our  reputation. 
Small-town  values  and  high-tech  education 
are  not  such  a  bad  combination  for  the 
future." 

Whatever  that  future  brings.  North 
Dakota  will  never  let  itself  be  taken  for 
granted.  It  is  still  a  part-time  wilderness 
where  tornadoes  and  hailstorms  and 
drought  can  tip  the  most  carefully  comput- 
ed balance  sheet.  And  however  domesticated 
the  land  might  seem,  hunters  will  take  more 
than  50,000  deer  and  gun  down  myriad 
game  birds  as  well,  in  a  final  crimson  har- 
vest of  the  year. 

I  went  to  North  Dakota  last  in  winter, 
when  the  land  shimmered  like  a  mirage  be- 
neath a  snowfall  that  seemed  as  wide  as  the 
earth  but  only  inches  high.  Invisible  be- 
neath the  snow  were  the  young  shoots  of 
winter  wheat,  and  I  knew  they  would  be 
measured  in  something  more  than  bushels 
when  their  time  was  ripe. 

John  and  Bob  Dunnigan  summed  things 
up  for  me  in  Walhalla,  where  they  grow  cer- 
tified seed  potatoes  famed  in  Argentina  and 
Honduras  as  well  as  over  the  United  States. 

"Winter  is  when  we  sell  and  ship  the  crop 
and  repair  equipment,"  John  said.  "And 
then  we  sit  down  with  a  calculator  and 
figure  out  how  to  get  enough  money  to  do  it 
all  over  again. " 


FEDERAL  WORK  FORCE  PAY 
EQUITY  STUDY 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  pleased  to  join  with  the  distln- 
giiished  Senator  from  Washington 
[Mr.  Evans]  and  the  new  chairman  of 
the  Governmental  Affairs  Conmiittee. 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Glenh], 
in  introducing  S.  552,  the  proposed 
Federal  Employee  Compensation 
Equity  Act  of  1987.  We  are  joined  by 
numerous  other  Members  of  the 
Senate,  from  both  sides  of  the  aisle  in- 
cluding Senators  Adams,  Baucus,  Bur- 
dick,  Cohen,  DeConcini,  Dodd,  Heinz, 
Kerry,  Leahy.  Levin,  Melcher,  Metz- 

ENBAUM,    MiKULSKI,    MOYNIHAN,    PACK- 

wooD,  Pell,  Riegle,  Simon,  Specter, 
and  Stafford. 

This  bipartisan  measure  is  based 
upon  legislation  which  Senator  Evans 
and  I  introduced  as  S.  519  during  the 
99th  Congress.  It  would  provide  for  a 
study   of   the   classification,   grading. 


and  pay-setting  practices  of  the  Feder- 
al Government  to  determine  whether 
the  wages  paid  in  positions  in  which 
women  or  minorities  are  dispropor- 
tionately represented  are  lower  than 
the  responsibilities,  duties,  difficulty, 
or  qualification  requirements  of  the 
work  performed.  The  legislation  close- 
ly follows  the  recommendations  and 
suggestions  contained  in  the  report 
submitted  by  the  General  Accounting 
Office  [GAO]  during  the  last  Con- 
gress, ""Options  for  Conducting  a  Pay 
Equity  Study  of  the  Federal  Pay  and 
Classification  Systems,"  (GGD-85-37). 

The  need  for  this  legislation  is  read- 
ily apparent.  The  Federal  Government 
today  utilizes  a  job  classification  and 
wage-setting  system  based  upon  one 
established  in  1923.  The  world  of  work 
and  the  role  of  women  in  the  work 
force  in  particular  has  changed  dra- 
matically in  the  past  60  years.  It 
makes  common  sense  to  take  a  fresh 
look  at  the  Federal  wage  system  to  as- 
certain whether  it  is  marred  by  biases 
of  a  bygone  era, 

Mr.  President,  similar  legislation  has 
twice  passed  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives by  overwhelming  margins.  In 
1985,  4  days  of  hearings  were  held  in 
the  Civil  Service,  Post  Office,  and 
General  Services  Subcommittee  of  the 
Senate  Governmental  Affairs  Commit- 
tee on  the  options  for  conducting  such 
a  study.  Unfortunately,  we  were  un- 
successful in  our  prior  efforts  to  bring 
this  legislation  before  the  Senate.  Op- 
ponents have  worked  hard  to  block  a 
vote  on  this  legislation  for  one  princi- 
pal reason— it  has  strong  bipartisan 
support  and  would  have  been  ap- 
proved if  a  vote  had  been  taken  on  the 
merits.  With  a  new  majority  in  the 
Senate  and  with  the  strong  support  of 
the  chairman  of  the  Governmental  Af- 
fairs Committee,  Senator  Glenn,  we 
should  be  able  to  move  swiftly  to  enact 
this  modest  legislation  calling  for  a 
study  of  the  Federal  Government's  in- 
ternal wage-setting  practices. 

COMPREHENSIVE  GAO  ANALYSIS 

Mr.  President,  as  I  indicated  earlier, 
this  legislation  follows  closely  the  op- 
tions proposed  in  the  GAO  report  on 
pay  equity.  That  report  noted  the  ex- 
istence of  a  gap  between  the  average 
wages  earned  by  men  and  women  who 
work  for  the  Federal  Government. 
The  GAO  data  indicated  that  female 
Federal  employees  earned  only  62.8 
percent  of  the  average  earnings  of 
male  employees.  Those  figures  were 
based  upon  full  time,  year-round  em- 
ployment for  both  males  and  females. 
GAO  also  observed  that  it  was  not 
clear  why  this  wage  gap  existed  or 
whether  discrimination  played  a  part 
in  creating  it.  The  report  went  on  to 
discuss  how  a  study  might  be  designed 
to  determine  why  the  gap  existed.  Two 
approaches  to  studying  wage  gaps- 
economic  analysis  and  job  content 
analysis — were  discussed  in  the  report. 
A  job  content  analysis  looks  at  the 


jobs  themselves— the  difficulty,  work- 
ing conditions,  and  responsibility  asso- 
ciated with  the  job.  An  economic  anal- 
ysis attempts  to  measure  and  explain 
wage  differentials  between  men  and 
women  using  characteristics  of  individ- 
uals, occupations,  and  the  work  place 
and  would  indicate  the  extent  to 
which  factors  such  as  education,  work 
experience,  and  occupation  account 
for  wage  differences.  GAO  recom- 
mended that  a  Federal  study  utilize 
both  approaches.  The  report  observed: 
Use  of  both  approaches  can  provide  a 
clearer  understanding  of  how  federal  wages 
are  set  and  would  be  less  susceptible  to 
charges  that  important  explanatory  varia- 
bles have  lieen  ignored. 

The  legislation  which  the  Senator 
from  Washington  and  I  are  introduc- 
ing provides  for  trath  approaches  to  be 
utilized.  All  of  the  factors  which  may 
contribute  to  the  wage  gap  will  be  fac- 
tually examined  in  this  study. 

Mr.  President,  the  second  major  rec- 
ommendation that  GAO  made  was  for 
the  pay  equity  study  to  be  carried  out 
by  an  objective  body.  The  report  sug- 
gested a  steering  committee  composed 
of  representatives  from  affected 
groups  and  experts  from  various  fields 
to  direct  the  conduct  of  the  study 
itself  and  report  directly  to  Congress 
on  the  results.  The  independent  com- 
mission provided  for  in  this  legislation 
tracks  this  recommendation  closely. 

Mr.  President,  the  only  pay  equity 
study  which  will  have  any  credibility 
is  one  carried  out  under  the  direction 
of  an  entity  independent  of  the 
Agency— the  Office  of  Persormel  Man- 
agement [OPM]— which  operates  the 
current  system.  An  objective  review  re- 
quires independence. 

OtTTLINE  or  legislation 

Mr.  President,  I  will  briefly  outline 
the  legislation. 

First,  it  provides  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  an  independent  Commission, 
the  members  of  which  would  be  select- 
ed by  the  House  and  Senate  and  the 
President,  and  include  representatives 
of  the  three  largest  Federal  employee 
organizations.  The  Commission  would 
be  charged  with  the  responsibility  of 
selecting  a  consultant  to  carry  out  the 
study  mandated  under  the  legislation. 
The  consultant  would  be  selected  from 
lists  submitted  by  GAO,  the  Congres- 
sional Office  of  Technology  Assess- 
ment, and  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences. 

Second,  funds  for  the  study  would  be 
provided  from  the  general  operating 
expenses  of  OPM.  It  is  estimated  that 
the  stud^  would  cost  between  $1.5  and 
$2  million  to  carry  out.  Upon  comple- 
tion of  the  study,  the  Director  of  OPM 
would  have  the  opportunity  to  com- 
ment and  respond  to  the  report  of  the 
consultant  and  submit  those  com- 
ments to  Congress.  The  Commission 
would  cease  to  exist  after  its  reisort 
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Today  a  majority  of  our  society  de- 
pends on  the  automobile  as  its  main 


or  registration  of  other  similar  vehicles  op- 
erated in  the  State:  and 


have  resulted  in  controversy,  confu- 
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and  commenU  have  be«n  submitted  to 
CoDfresB. 

Third,  the  lecislation  specifically 
provides  that  the  results  of  the  study 
would  be  advisory  In  nature  only.  Con- 
greai  and  the  executive  branch  would 
be  free  to  accept  or  reject  the  results 
of  the  Commission's  work— Just  as  we 
accept  or  reject  the  results  of  numer- 
ous commissions  and  advisory  commit- 
tees created  In  other  aieas. 

Fourth,  the  focus  of  the  study  had 
been  clearly  defined  to  encompass  ex- 
isting Utle  5  poUdes.  Last  July,  GAO 
provided  us  with  a  detidled  legal  anal- 
ysis of  laws  relating  to  Federal  classifi- 
cation. That  analysis  concluded  that 
existing  Federal  statutes— section  5101 
and  S341  of  title  5— already  encompass 
the  elements  of  a  Job-worth  or  compa- 
rable-worth ssrstem.  OAO  observed  in 
its  July  29. 1986.  report: 

Implementation  of  [title  5]  should  result 
not  only  in  equal  pay  for  equal  work,  but 
also  in  (1)  equal  pay  for  different  work 
which  is  valued  equally  in  terms  of  difficul- 
ty, responsibility,  and  qualification  require- 
ments, and  (2>  proportionate  pay  for  work 
that  differs  in  value. 

The  study  mandated  in  this  legisla- 
tion thus  focuses  on  determining 
whether  these  existing  title  5  policies 
are  being  implemented.  Since  title  5  is 
applicable  only  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, there  is  no  basis  for  any  claims 
that  the  study  will  affect  any  other 
employer.  Moreover,  the  focus  of  the 
study  on  the  title  5  classification  prin- 
ciples eliminates  one  other  objection 
frequently  raised  in  opposition  to  this 
study:  The  spector  of  Federal  liability 
for  back  pay  awards  if  the  study  re- 
veals inequities  in  wage  paid  to  women 
and  minorities.  As  the  GAO  July  29 
analysis  noted,  it  has  been  definitively 
held  by  the  Supreme  Court  that  the 
policy  objectives  relating  to  Job  classi- 
fications under  title  5  do  not  give  rise 
to  daims  for  back  pay  awards  for 
wrongful  classification. 

nnally.  Mr.  President,  although  dis- 
cussions regarding  this  legislation  and 
the  issue  of  pay  equity  have  focused 
primarily  on  the  wage  gap  between 
male  and  female  workers,  minority 
workers  are  also  subjected  to  similar 
wage  disparities.  The  scope  of  the 
study  also  includes  examination  of 
these  inequities. 

Mr.  President,  identical  provisions 
relating  to  this  mandated  study  of  the 
Federal  wmIc  force  were  Included  as 
section  6  of  the  comprehensive  pay 
equity  legislation.  8.  5.  which  I  intro- 
duced on  January  6.  My  statement  ex- 
plaining the  provisions  of  S.  5.  and 
some  of  the  history  behind  these  ef- 
forts appears  at  page  S173  of  the  Con- 
CUS8IOIIAL  Rxcoso  of  January  6.  Pro- 
visions relating  to  this  study  will  also 
be  part  of  the  1987  Women's  Economic 
Equity  Act  which  will  be  introduced  in 
the  near  future  in  both  the  House  and 
the  Senate.  Similar  provisions  were 
also    introduced    by     Representative 


Di^iBY  Rose  Oakar  on  the  first  day  of 
the  100th  Congress  as  H.R.  387.  Repre- 
sentative Oakar  has  been  a  tremen- 
dous leader  in  the  House  on  this  and 
other  important  issues  relating  to 
women.  Twice  the  House  as  approved 
legislation  developed  by  Representa- 
tive Oakar.  This  year  I  am  confident 
the  Senate  will  take  similar  action. 

CONCLUSION 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation  calls 
for  a  simple  study.  This  is  nothing  rev- 
olutionary or  radical  about  the  Feder- 
al Government  undertaking  such  a 
step.  GAO's  review  of  State  activities 
in  the  area  of  pay  equity  indicated 
that  46  of  48  States  responding  use  job 
evialuation  systems  for  setting  pay, 
and  the  vast  majority  are  undertaking 
similar  pay  equity  efforts.  Numerous 
local  governments  have  done  so  as 
well.  The  National  Governors'  Associa- 
tion has  adopted  a  resolution  encour- 
aging States  to  work  toward  achieving 
pay  equity  between  job  classes  with 
similar  levels  of  responsibility,  knowl- 
edge, skill,  and  effort.  This  legislation 
has  been  endorsed  by  a  broad  spec- 
trum of  groups  ranging  from  the 
American  Association  for  Retired  Per- 
sons to  the  United  Methodist  Church. 

The  Federal  Government  cannot 
and  should  not  close  its  eyes  to  the 
need  and  meet  new  challenges  and  re- 
examine and  discard  practices  and 
policies  which  no  longer  make  sense. 
This  study  to  determine  whether 
women  and  minorities  employed  by 
the  Federal  Government  are  receiving 
fair  and  equitable  compensation  is 
long  overdue. 


S.  550-TRAFPIC  SAFETY  FOR 
HANDICAPPED  INDIVIDUALS  ACT 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  last 
week  S.  550  was  introduced  and  inad- 
valently  was  not  printed  in  the 
Record.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record  following  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  there 
are  millions  of  Americans  throughout 
this  Nation  who  use  their  automobiles 
everyday.  However,  for  handicapped 
citizens  this  is  not  always  an  easy  task, 
and  with  regard  to  interstate  travel  it 
can  often  prove  exceptionally  difficult. 
It  is  for  this  reason,  that  today  Sena- 
tor Weicker  and  I  are  introducing  leg- 
islation that  is  long  overdue,  the 
"Traffic  Safety  for  Handicapped  Indi- 
viduals Act  of  1987." 

Currently,  there  are  6.5  million  dis- 
abled Americans  who  are  in  need  of 
special  parking  permits  to  enable  them 
personal  mobility  for  everyday  travel. 
State  governments  across  the  country 
have  met  this  need  by  allocating  park- 
ing spaces  for  handicapped  individuals 
in  their  own  State  and  have  made 
available  special  license  plates  or  plac- 
ards to  identify  cars  able  to  access 


these  parking  spaces.  However,  be- 
cause a  national  uniform  parking 
system  does  not  exist,  many  States  are 
unable  to  recognize  other  States' 
handicap  parking  plates.  In  addition, 
several  States  do  not  have  reciprocity 
in  honoring  other  States'  handicapped 
parking  permits.  Consequently,  when 
a  handicapped  citizen  goes  from  one 
State  to  another  their  disability  is  fre- 
quently no  longer  recognized.  I  cannot 
tell  you  the  number  of  stories  that  I 
have  heard  where  constituents,  who 
are  clearly  disabled,  have  traveled  to 
other  States  and  utilized  parking 
spaces  designated  for  handicapped 
persons  and  have  been  issued  costly 
parking  citations  because  police  either 
did  not  recognize  or  did  not  honor 
their  out-of-State  handicap  identifica- 
tion. This  Mr.  President,  poses  a  seri- 
ous threat  to  the  safety  of  these  indi- 
viduals, not  to  mention  an  obvious  un- 
necessary inconvenience  when  they 
travel  across  State  lines. 

Great  efforts  have  been  made  to  al- 
leviate the  unfortunate  burdens 
placed  on  drivers  who  suffer  from  dis- 
abilities. An  increasing  number  of 
State  legislatures  are  adopting  uni- 
form parking  systems,  tougher  penal- 
ties are  being  enforced  when  nonauth- 
orized  vehicles  park  in  special  zones, 
and  public  awareness  to  recognize  and 
honor  the  international  symbol  of 
access  is  quicldy  growing.  However, 
the  lack  of  a  national  uniform  parking 
system  places  restrictions  on  where  a 
handicapped  driver  can  and  cannot 
travel. 

Transportation  is  an  essential  part 
of  one's  daily  life.  I  regrettably  note, 
that  public  transportation  has  lagged 
far  behind  its  need  to  serve  disabled 
Americans.  Citizens  with  disabilities 
should  enjoy  the  same  equal  access  to 
travel  that  nonhandicapped  individ- 
uals have.  Being  assured  accessible 
parking  when  one  travels  from  one 
State  to  another,  while  on  vacation, 
business  trips,  visiting  friends  or  for 
medical  appointments  should  be  one's 
fundamental  right. 

The  legislation  that  we  are  introduc- 
ing today  is  designed  to  eliminate  this 
transportation  barrier.  The  Traffic 
Safety  for  Handicapped  Individuals 
Act  amends  the  National  Highway 
Traffic  Safety  Act.  It  establishes  a 
uniform  national  parking  system 
which  requires  all  States  to  honor 
other  States'  handicapped  license 
plates.  It  mandates  that  the  interna- 
tional symbol  of  access  be  displayed  on 
all  handicapped  license  plates.  The 
legislation  also  provides  for  the  issu- 
ance of  removable  windshield  placards 
to  individuals  with  handicaps.  Tnr- 
thermore,  it  directs  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  to  monitor  and  evalu- 
ate State  compliance.  If  a  State  does 
not  CGtnply,  then  the  States'  Highway 
Safety  Program  will  not  be  approved. 


Today  a  majority  of  our  society  de- 
pends on  the  automobile  as  its  main 
source  of  transportation.  Citizens  with 
disabilities  who  operate  motor  vehicles 
need  to  be  able  to  operate  safely 
across  State  lines.  It  is  the  responsibil- 
ity of  Congress  to  take  the  leading  role 
in  ensuring  that  their  safety  is  not 
threatened  or  their  mobility  impeded 
by  interstate  differences  in  recogniz- 
ing the  needs  of  handicapped  drivers. 
It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  join  with  me  and  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Connecticut  in 
cosponsoring  this  essential  act  that 
upholds  the  basic  rights  of  transporta- 
tion for  handicapped  Americans. 

The  text  of  the  bill  follows: 
S.  550 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
AmeTica  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Traffic  Safety  for 
Handicapped  Individuals  Act  of  1987". 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  finds  that— 

(Da  number  of  States  fail  to  recognize 
the  symbols  of  other  States  for  the  identifi- 
cation of  motor  vehicles  transporting  indi- 
viduals with  handicaps  that  limit  or  impair 
the  ability  to  walk:  and 

<2)  the  failure  to  recognize  such  symbols 
increases  the  likelihood  that  such  individ- 
uals will  be  involved  in  traffic  accident  inci- 
dents resulting  in  injury  or  death,  posing  a 
threat  to  the  safety  of  such  individuals  as 
well  as  the  safety  of  the  operators  of  motor 
vehicles  and  others. 

Sbc.  3.  (a)  Chapter  4  of  title  23,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following: 
"§  409.  Uniform  system  for  handicapped  parking 

to  promote  safety 

"(a)  No  highway  safety  program  shall  be 
approved  by  the  Secretary  under  section  402 
of  this  chapter  unless  such  program  pro- 
vides for  a  xmiform  system  for  handicapped 
parking  designed  to  enhance  the  safety  of 
handicapped  and  nonhandicapped  individ- 
uals in  accordance  with  this  section.  The 
Secretary  shall  promulgate  uniform  stand- 
ards applicable  to  such  system,  as  provided 
in  section  402  of  this  chapter. 

"(b)(1)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  a  uni- 
form system  for  handicapped  parking  de- 
signed to  enhance  the  safety  of  handi- 
capped and  nonhandicapped  individuals  is  a 
system  which— 

"(A)  adopts  the  International  Symbol  of 
Access  (as  adopted  by  Rehabilitation  Inter- 
national in  1969  at  its  Uth  World  Congress 
on  Rehabilitation  of  the  Disabled)  as  the 
only  recognized  symbol  for  the  identifica- 
tion of  vehicles  used  for  transporting  indi- 
viduals with  handicaps  which  limit  or 
Impair  the  ability  to  walk: 

"(B)  provides  for  the  Issuance  of  license 
plates  displaying  the  International  Symbol 
of  Access  for  vehicles  which  will  be  used  to 
transport  individuals  with  handicaps  which 
limit  or  impair  the  ability  to  walk,  under  cri- 
teria determined  by  the  State: 

"(C)  provides  for  the  issuance  of  remov- 
able windshield  placards  (displaying  the 
International  Symbol  of  Access)  to  individ- 
uals with  handicaps  which  limit  or  Impair 
the  ability  to  walk,  under  criteria  deter- 
mined by  the  State: 

"(D)  provides  that  fees  charged  for  the  li- 
censing or  registration  of  a  vehicle  used  to 
transport  such  individuals  with  handicaps 
do  not  exceed  fees  charged  for  the  licensing 


or  registration  of  other  similar  vehicles  op- 
erated in  the  State:  and 

"(E)  for  purposes  of  easy  access  parking, 
recognizes  licenses  and  placards  displaying 
the  International  Symbol  of  Access  which 
have  been  issued  by  other  States  and  coun- 
tries.". 

(b)  The  analysis  of  such  chapter  is  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing item: 

"409.  Uniform  system  for  handicapped  park- 
ing to  promote  safety.". 

Sec.  3.  Beginning  not  later  than  eighteen 
months  after  the  effective  date  the  of  this 
Act,  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  shall 
annually  evaluate  compliance  by  the  States 
with  the  amendments  made  by  this  Act.  The 
Secretary  shall  submit  to  Congress  an 
annual  report  regarding  such  evaluation. 

Sec.  4.  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall 
take  effect  on  October  1,  1988. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  join  my  distinguished  col- 
league. Senator  Kerry,  in  supporting 
the  "Traffic  Safety  for  Handicapped 
Individuals  Act."  This  bill  addresses  a 
problem  faced  by  the  majority  of  our 
Nation's  handicapped  citizens  whose 
mobility  is  impaired  due  to  the  lack  of 
a  uniform  system  of  State  reciprocity 
in  honoring  handicapped  parking  per- 
mits. 

Currently,  there  exists  a  wide  varie- 
ty of  identifying  signs  used  to  desig- 
nate parking  spaces  for  handicapped 
persons  which  has  impeded  the  use  of 
these  special  parking  spaces  for  per- 
sons from  outside  jurisdictions.  An 
easily  recognizable  and  consistent 
symbol  for  identifying  vehicles  is 
needed  to  ensure  reciprocity  in  honor- 
ing handicapped  parking  permits  from 
State  to  State.  Law  enforcement  offi- 
cials, unawsu'e  of  symbols  used  to  iden- 
tify vehicles  entitled  to  occupy  handi- 
capped parking  spaces,  may  uninten- 
tionally issue  parking  citations  to 
handicapped  individuals  who  travel 
from  outside  jurisdictions. 

For  most  travelers  the  major  factor 
limiting  travel  is  cost.  But  for  a  per- 
centage of  Americans  freedom  to 
travel  is  limited  by  conflicting  State 
laws.  Mobility  impaired  citizens  have 
been  denied  what  virtually  every 
American  assumes  to  be  a  natural 
birthright— mobility.  Disabled  individ- 
uals in  this  country  must  not  be 
denied  special  parking  privileges  to 
ensure  their  personal  mobility  from 
State  to  State  just  because  reciprocity 
agreements  honoring  handicapped 
parking  permits  are  inconsistent  and 
uncoordinated  in  designation  and  en- 
forcement throughout  the  country. 

Clearly,  disabUity  does  not  end  when 
crossing  State  lines.  The  bill  being  in- 
troduced today  will  require  all  States 
to  honor  both  the  international 
symbol  of  access  and  other  States' 
identification  methods  when  persons 
properly  utilizing  designated  handi- 
capped parking  spaces  display  such 
signs.  These  identification  methods 
whether  displayed  on  a  license  plate  or 
window  placard  will  clear  up  the  wide 
variation    among    State    laws    which 


have  resulted  in  controversy,  confu- 
sion, and  frustration  on  a  national 
scale.  Should  States  not  reciprocate 
and  recognize  the  international 
symbol  of  access  and  other  States' 
methods  of  vehicle  identification,  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  will  have 
the  discretion  to  disapprove  a  State's 
safety  plan  when  not  in  compliance 
with  reciprocal  agreements  on  nation- 
al uniform  provisions  for  handicapped 
parking. 

Our  Nation's  handicapped  individ- 
uals deserve  every  avenue  of  access 
available  if  they  are  to  fully  exercise 
their  rights  in  our  society.  Clearly,  ac- 
cessibility should  not  be  denied  to 
handicapped  persons  on  the  basis  of 
the  State  in  which  they  reside. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  Senator 
Kerry  and  me  in  reaffirming  our  sup- 
port for  full  citizenship  of  handi- 
capped persons  by  cosponsoring  the 
•Traffic  Safety  for  Handicapped  Indi- 
viduals Act  of  1987." 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

At  2:09  p.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Ms.  Goetz,  one  of  its  reading  clerks, 
announced  that  pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  section  9355(a)  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  the  Speaker  ap- 
points as  members  of  the  Board  of 
Visitors  to  the  U.S.  Air  Force  Academy 
the  following  Members  on  the  part  of 
the  House:  Mr.  Dicks,  Mr.  Barnard, 
Mr.  Lewis  of  California,  and  Mr. 
Hefley. 

The  message  also  annotmced  that 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section 
194(a)  of  title  14  of  the  United  SUtes 
Code,  the  Speaker  appoints  as  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  of  Visitors  to  the 
U.S.  Coast  Guard  Academy  the  follow- 
ing Members  on  the  part  of  the  House: 
Mr.  Gejdenson  and  Mrs.  Johnson  of 
Connecticut. 

The  message  further  annoimced 
that  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 6968(a)  of  title  10  of  the  United 
States  Code,  the  Speaker  appoints  as 
members  of  the  Board  of  Visitors  to 
the  U.S.  Naval  Academy  the  following 
Members  on  the  part  of  the  House: 
Mr.  Wilson,  and  Mr.  McMiixen  of 
Maryland,  Mr.  Skeen.  and  Mrs.  Bent- 
ley. 

The  message  further  announced 
that  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 295b(h)  of  title  46  of  the  United 
States  Code,  the  Speaker  appoints  as 
members  of  the  Board  of  Visitors  to 
the  U.S.  Merchant  Marine  Academy 
the  following  Members  on  the  part  of 
the  House:  Mr.  Manton  and  Mr.  Dio- 

GUARDI. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section 
8002  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code, 
the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  designates  the  fol- 
lowing Members  to  serve  on  the  Joint 
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Oonunlttee  on  Tucation  for  the  100th 
Ooniren  on  the  part  of  the  House: 
Mr.  RosmfKowsKi.  Mr.  Oibbons.  Mr. 
PiCKLB,  Mr.  DtJHCAM,  and  Mr.  Abchxr. 


pfrnnoNS  and  memorials 

The  following  petitions  and  memori- 
als were  laid  before  the  Senate  and 
were  referred  or  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table  as  indicated: 

POlf-21.  A  concurrent  resolution  adopted 
br  the  LegtaUture  of  the  State  of  Minneso- 
ta; to  the  Committee  on  Asriculture.  Nutri- 
tion, and  Forestry. 

"Rb<h.utioh  No.  1 

"Whereas  050,000  farmers  have  been 
forced  out  of  business  In  the  past  six  years: 
and 

"Whereas  95,000  main  street  businesses 
ineludUnc  2.000  farm  implement  dealers 
have  dosed  their  doors  since  1981;  and 

"Whereas  55,000  farm  implement  manu- 
factuilnc  workers  have  been  permanently 
laid  off  In  the  pact  S  years:  and 

"Whereas  403  banks,  primarily  rural 
banks,  liave  been  closed  since  1981;  and 

"Whereas  farm  prices  have  fallen  to  their 
lowest  level  in  15  years  and  farm  exix>rts 
have  dropped  by  almost  40  percent  falling 
from  $44  billion  in  1980  to  $26  bUlion  in 
1968:  and 

"Whereas  taxpayers'  costs  for  farm  pro- 
grams have  increased  five  fold  from  >6  bil- 
lion during  the  1970's  to  over  $30  billion  in 
19M;and 

"Whereas  farm  assets,  primarily  land. 
have  faUen  $250  bilUon  in  the  last  five 
years,  an  average  loss  of  $139,000  for  every 
UjS.  farmer.  In  1981,  farm  assets  exceeded 
the  $1  trillion  national  debt  while  today's  $2 
trillion  national  debt  is  two  and  one-half 
times  the  value  of  farm  assets;  and 

"Whereas  current  programs  have  idled  50 
percent  of  U.S.  farm  land  in  1983  and  35 
percent  in  1987  while  encouraging  produc- 
tion in  other  years  thus  creating  havoc  for 
agribusinesses;  and 

"Whereas  consumer  prices  have  continued 
to  increase  despite  dramatic  drops  in  farm 
prices;  and 

"Whereas  more  ttuui  10,000  Minnesota 
farms  have  been  permanently  wiped  out  in 
the  past  four  years  according  to  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agricultiuv;  and 

"Whereas  at  least  one-third  of  Minneso- 
ta's remaining  farmers  are  suffering  severe 
financial  stress;  and 

"Whereas  a  fair  price  for  fanners  is  the 
only  real  true  solution  for  agriculture.  Min- 
nesota's largest  industry;  and 

"Whereas  a  fair  price  for  MinnesoU's 
farmers  would  bring  at  least  $1  bilUon  of 
new  income  into  Minnesota  since  much  of 
Minnesota's  farm  production  is  sold  out  of 
the  State  and  out  of  the  country:  Now. 
therefore,  be  it 

"Raolved  6y  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of 
Minneaota,  Tliat  Congress  should  immedi- 
ately pass  the  "Save  the  Family  Farm  Act." 
or  similar  legislation  that  wOI  restore  profit- 
ability to  agriculture  by  paying  farmers  a 
fair  price  for  their  product,  save  taxpayers 
over  $20  bilUon  per  year  by  eliminating  all 
government  sulMldies.  and  will  maintain 
export  markets  through  the  use  of  bonus 
bushels:  Be  it  further 

"iZetolwd,  That  the  MinnesoU  Secretary 
of  State  transmit  copies  of  this  resolution  to 
the  President  of  the  United  SUtes.  the 
President  of  the  United  SUtes  Senate,  the 
Speaker  of  the  United  States  House  of  Rep- 


resentatives, the  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
of  the  United  States  Senate,  the  Chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  of  the 
United  States  House  of  Representatives. 
and  the  Miruiestota  Representatives  and 
Senators  in  Congress." 

POM-22.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Senate  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachu- 
setts; to  the  Committee  on  Environment 
and  Public  Worlcs: 

"Resolutioh 

"Whereas,  nuclear  power  facilities  have  a 
potential  for  radiological  emergencies  pro- 
duced by  flawed  systems  or  hiunan  error: 
and 

"Whereas,  in  the  event  of  a  major  acci- 
dent at  a  nuclear  power  reactor  there  would 
be  a  significant  threat  to  public  health  and 
safety:  and 

"Whereas,  there  are  nuclear  power  facili- 
ties in  and  near  the  Commonwealth  of  Mas- 
sat^usetts:  and 

"Whereas,  in  order  to  provide  for  the  pro- 
tection of  public  health  and  safety,  it  is  nec- 
essary for  the  Commonwealth  to  establish 
emergency  evacuation  procedures  around 
nueleair  power  plants;  and 

"Whereas,  a  bill.  S.  408,  to  amend  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954.  to  allow  full 
participation  by  State  and  local  govern- 
ments in  the  licensing  process  for  nuclear 
power  facilities  and  to  require  that  emer- 
gency planning  extend  to  a  minimum  of  10 
miles  in  radius  around  each  nuclear  power 
facility  is  pending  before  the  U.S.  Senate: 
and 

"Whereas,  such  emergency  plans  should 
be  required  and  approved  before  the  issu- 
anoe  of  an  operating  license  for  a  nuclear 
power  reactor  and  should  include  plans  to 
evacuate  populations  within  an  emergency 
planning  zone  of  at  least  10  miles  in  radius: 
and 

"Whereas,  the  protection  of  the  health 
and  safety  of  the  public  is  of  paramount 
concern  to  the  commonwealth  and  should 
not  give  away  to  expediency:  now  therefore 
belt 

"Resolved,  That  the  Massachusetts 
Senate  hereby  urges  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  enact  S.  408.  including 
emergency  planning  and  evacuation  plans 
for  a  minimum  of  10  miles  in  radius  around 
each  nuclear  power  facility:  and  be  it  fur- 
ther 

■Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  these  resolu- 
tions be  transmitted  forthwith  by  the  Clerk 
of  the  Sermte  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  to  the  Presiding  Officer  of  each 
branch  of  the  Congress  and  to  each  Member 
thereof  from  the  Commonwealth." 

POM-23.  A  concurrent  resolution  adopted 
by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Indiana: 
to  the  Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Works: 

"CoNcuRiiEWT  Resolution 

'Whereas,  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  adjourned  its  1986  session  without 
enacting  legislation  authorizing  the  distri- 
bution of  money  to  the  states  from  the  Fed- 
eral Highway  Trust  Fund:  and 

"Whereas,  the  highway  construction  in- 
dustry is  a  major  employer  in  Indiana  and 
the  failure  of  Congress  to  authorize  the  dis- 
tribution of  money  from  the  Federal  High- 
way Trust  Fund  is  expected  to  result  in  high 
levels  of  unemployment  in  that  industry 
and.  over  14.000  Hoosier  jobs  are  in  jeop- 
ardy: and 

"Whereas,  the  department  of  highways 
and  the  highway  and  street  departments  of 


local  gouemment  need  a  timely  and  depend- 
able source  of  funding  from  the  F^eral 
Highway  Trust  Fund  to  conduct  a  reasona- 
ble highway  construction  and  maintenance 
program;  and 

"Whereas,  because  Indiana's  climate 
limits  highway  construction  to  those 
months  with  moderate  temperatures,  a  con- 
tinued delay  In  the  distribution  of  the  Fed- 
eral Highway  Trust  Funds  will  result  in  a 
greatly  reduced  construction  season  during 
1987  and  increased  costs  during  the  subse- 
quent construction  seasons;  and 

"Whereas,  over  $6.6  million  is  being  col- 
lected weeiUy  from  Indiana  highway  users 
for  deposit  in  the  Federal  Highway  Trust 
Fund,  and  none  of  the  money  can  be  re- 
leased fOr  use  by  the  states  until  Congress 
acts:  Therefore,  be  it 

"Resoltoed  by  the  senate  of  the  general  a»- 
aembly  <if  the  state  of  Indiana,  the  house  of 
representatives  concurring: 

"Section  1.  That  we  urge  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  enact  legislation,  as 
soon  as  possible,  to  authorize  the  allocation 
and  distribution  of  money  to  the  states  from 
the  Federal  Highway  Trust  Fund. 

"Sbc.  t.  That  we  further  urge  that  Con- 
gress ennct  a  "clean"  bill  that  would  allo- 
cate and  distribute  funds  from  the  Federal 
Highway  Trust  F^ind  to  the  states  in  an  ex- 
pedient and  equitable  manner. 

"Sec.  ).  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  to: 

"(1)  leaders  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives; 

"(2)  leaders  of  the  U.S.  Senate; 

"(3)  ttidiana's  congressional  delegation: 
and 

"(4)  the  Indiana  E>epartment  of  High- 
ways." 

POM-t4.  A  Joint  resolution  adopted  by 
the  Legklature  of  the  State  of  Colorado:  to 
the  Committee  on  Envlrotunent  and  Public 
Works: 

"HonsB  Joint  RESOLTrrioN  No.  1003 

"Whereas  the  Ninety-ninth  United  States 
Congress  adjourned  without  passing  legisla- 
tion to  reauthorize  the  Federal  Aid  High- 
way Program,  with  the  result  that  the  pro- 
gram ran  out  of  funds  on  September  30. 
1986;  and 

"Whereas  the  state  of  Colorado  will  ex- 
haust its  remaining  Federal  Aid  Highway 
Program  funds  from  the  Primary  and  Inter- 
state Transfer  funding  categories  by  Febru- 
ary 19af7.  funds  from  the  Interstate  4R 
funding  category  by  March  1987,  and  funds 
from  the  Interstate  and  Secondary  funding 
categories  by  May  1987:  and 

"Whereas  the  state  of  Colorado  can  not 
undertake  any  new  federally  assisted  con- 
tracts in  these  funding  categories  unless  the 
One-huBdredth  United  States  Congress 
promptly  enacts  legislation  reauthorizing 
the  Federal  Aid  Highway  Program:  and 

"Whereas  an  extended  delay  in  reauthor- 
ization Of  the  Federal  Aid  Highway  Program 
could  result  in  the  loss  of  a  significant  part, 
if  not  aB,  of  the  1987  construction  season  in 
Colorado:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  fifty-sixth  General  Assembly  of  the 
State  of  Colorado,  the  Senate  concurring 
herein: 

"That  we,  the  members  of  the  Fifty-sixth 
General  Assembly  of  the  state  of  Colorado, 
hereby  urge  the  One-Hundredth  United 
States  Congress  to  pass  legislation  to  reau- 
thorize the  Federal  Aid  Highway  Program 
at  the  earliest  possible  time  by  reaffirming 
areas  of  agreement  reached  Ijetween  House 


of  Representatives  and  Senate  conferees  in 
the  closing  hours  of  the  Ninety-ninth 
United  States  Congress  and  by  setting  aside 
for  separate  consideration  those  issues  in 
contention  that  prevented  passage  of  this 
vitally  important  legislation  in  1986:  Be  it 
further 

"Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  Resolution 
be  transmitted  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  Senate,  the  Speaker  of  the 
United  States  House  of  Representatives,  the 
Honorable  James  J.  Howard.  Chairman,  the 
House  Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
Transportation,  the  Honorable  Quentin  N. 
Burdick,  Chairman,  the  Senate  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works  Committee,  and 
each  member  of  Colorado's  delegation  in 
the  United  States  Congress. " 

POM-25.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  State  of 
Minnesota:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary: 

"Resolution 

"Whereas  mllUons  of  abortions  liave  lieen 
performed  in  the  United  States  since  the 
Roe  v.  Wade  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court 
on  January  22.  1973;  and 

"Whereas  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  has  not  proposed,  subject  to  ratifica- 
tion, a  human  life  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States:  and 

"Wheras  under  Article  V  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  amendments  to 
the  United  States  Constitution  may  be  pro- 
posed by  the  Congress  whenever  two-thirds 
of  both  houses  believe  it  necessary:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  State  of  Minnesota,  That  It  proposes 
to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  that 
procedures  be  instituted  in  the  Congress  to 
add  a  new  article  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  and  that  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  State  of  Minnesota  re- 
quests the  Congress  to  prepare  and  submit 
to  the  several  states  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  that  is 
substantially  in  the  following  form: 

""  SECTION  1.  With  respect  to  the  right  to 
life,  the  word  "person,"  as  used  in  this  arti- 
cle and  the  Fifth  and  Fourteenth  Articles  of 
Amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  applies  to  all  human  beings 
irrespective  of  age.  health,  function,  or  con- 
dition of  dependency,  including  their  biolog- 
ical development. 

"  Sec.  2.  No  unborn  person  shall  be  de- 
prived of  life  by  any  person;  provided,  how- 
ever, that  nothing  in  this  article  shall  pro- 
hibit a  law  permitting  only  those  medical 
procedures  required  to  prevent  the  death  of 
the  mother. 

"  Sec.  3.  The  Congress  and  the  several 
states  shall  have  power  to  enforce  this  arti- 
cle by  appropriate  legislation."  " 

'"Be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  legislatures  of  the 
several  states  comprising  the  United  States 
are  urged  to  apply  to  the  Congress  request- 
ing the  pro[x>sal  of  an  appropriate  amend- 
ment to  the  United  States  Constitution  that 
protects  human  life:  Be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  is  directed  to  pre- 
pare enrolled  copies  of  this  resolution,  to  be 
authenticated  by  his  signature  and  that  of 
the  Speaker,  and  present  them  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
senUtives  of  the  United  SUtes.  the  Clerk  of 
the  House  of  RepresenUtlves  of  the  United 
SUtes,  to  each  of  the  MinnesoU  Represent- 


atives and  Senators  in  Congress,  and  to  each 
house  of  the  legislatures  of  all  other  sUtes 
of  the  union." 

POM-26.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Office  of  Hawaiian  Affairs.  SUte  of  Hawaii, 
aclmowledglng  the  election  of  Henry  Ku'ua- 
loha  Giugni  as  Sergeant  at  Arms  and  Door- 
keeper of  the  Seruite  of  the  United  SUtes: 
ordered  to  lie  on  the  Uble. 

POM-27.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the  City 
Council  of  Trenton,  New  Jersey  urging  reau- 
thorization of  the  Clean  Water  Act;  ordered 
to  lie  on  the  Uble. 


INTRODUCTION  OP  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  time  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  MURKOWSKI  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Stevens): 
S.  576.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Alaska  Nation- 
al Interest  Lands  Conservation  Act  of  1980 
to  clarify  the  treatment  of  submerged  lands 
and  ownership  by  the  Alaskan  Native  Cor- 
poration; to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources. 

By  Mr.  INOUYE  (for  himself,  Mr. 
RuDMAN.  and  Mr.  Ford): 
S.  577.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Elec- 
tion Campaign  Act  of  1971  to  regulate  polit- 
ical advertising  in  campaigns  for  Federal 
elective  office:  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration. 

By  Mr.  REID  (for  himself,  Mr.  Nick- 
LES.  and  Mr.  Breaux): 
S.  579.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  safeguard- 
ing of  taxpayer  rights,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  PELL  (by  request): 
S.  580.  A  bill  to  authorize  supplemental 
appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  1987  for 
international   security   and   disaster   assist- 
ance programs,   the  Peace  Corps,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations. 

By  Mr.  REID: 
S.J.  Res.  62.  A  joint  resolution  to  desig- 
nate May  21.  1987.  as    "National  Flight  of 
the  Voyager  Day  ":  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BRADLEY  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Pell.  Mr.  Bumpeks,  Mr.  Byrb,  Mr. 
Daschle,      Mr.      DeConcini,      Mr. 
Dixon.    Mr.   Exon.   Mr.    Gore.   Mr. 
Inouye.  Mr.  Kerry.  Mr.  Lautenberg. 
Mr.  Leahy.  Mr.  Levin.  Mr.  McCon- 
NELL,  Mr.  Mitchell.  Mr.  Moynihan. 
Mr.    NiCKLEs,    Mr.    Proxmire.    Mr. 
Pryor,   Mr.   Riegle.   Mr.   Rockefel- 
ler. Mr.  Simon,  and  Mr.  Zorinsky): 
S.J.  Res.  63.  A  joint  resolution  to  desig- 
nate March  21.  1987  as  "Afghanistan  Day  ": 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CHILES  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Heinz,  Mr.  Glenn,  Mr.  Pryor.  Mr. 
Bradley.  Mr.  Johnston,  Mr.  Shelby, 
Mr.  Breaux.  Mr.  Burdick.  Mr.  Reid. 
Mr.  Wilson.  Mr.  Durenberger.  Mr. 
Chafee,  Mr.  Matsunaga,  Mr. 
Graham.  Mr.  D'Amato.  Mr.  Dole. 
Mr.  Sarbanes.  Mr.  Daschle,  and  Mr. 

Bo  REN): 

S.J.  Res.  64.  A  joint  resolution  to  desig- 
nate   May,     1987.     as    ""Older    Americans 
Month"';  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ZORINSKY  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Johnston,    Mr.    Gore,    Mr.    Duren- 
berger, Mr.  HoLLiHGS.  Mr.  Wilson. 
Mr.  Pressler,  Mr.  Chiles,  Mr.  Moy- 
nihan.  Mr.   LuGAR.   Mr.   Exon,   Mr. 


NuNN.  Mr.  S"rENNis,  Mrs.  Kassebacm. 
Mr.  MrrzENBAUM.  Mr.  Bumpers.  Mr. 
Kerry.  Mr.  Specter.  Mr.  Dodd.  Mr. 
Cranston.  Mr.  DeConcini.  Mr. 
Pryor.  Mr.  Dole.  Mr.  Cohen.  Mr. 
Mitchell.  Mr.  Riecle,  Mr.  Sassbx, 
Mr.  Matsunaga.  Mr.  Lautenberg, 
Mr.  Reid.  Mr.  Sanford.  Mr.  Helms. 
Mr.  Nickles.  Mr.  Heinz,  Mr.  Fout, 
Mr.  Gramm.  Mr.  RocncEPELuat.  Mr 
Graham.  Mr.  Heplin.  Mr.  Wieth, 
Mr.  INOOYX.  Mr.  Evans.  Mr.  Ifvni 
Mr.  Grassley.  Mr.  Dixon,  Mr. 
BiDEN,  Mr.  Daschle.  Mr.  Breaux. 
Mr.  Shelby.  Mr.  Domenici.  Mr.  Dan- 
FOR"rH.  Ms.  MiKULSKi.  Mr.  Murkow 
ski.  Mr.  Garn.  Mr.  Crapee.  Mr.  Bur 
DICK.  Mr.  Simon,  Mr.  Pell.  Mr.  Ste 
VENs.  Mr.  D'Amato.  and  Mr.  Hum 

PHREY): 

S.J.  Res.  65.  A  joint  resolution  to  desig- 
nate the  week  of  April  5.  1987,  through 
April  11.  1987.  as  "National  Know  Your 
Cholesterol  Week ":  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BURDICK: 

S.J.  Res.  66.  A  joint  resolution  to  desig- 
nate the  week  of  Noveml)er  22  through  No- 
vember 28,  1987,  as  "National  Family 
Week":  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


SUBMISSION  OP  CONCURRENT 
AND  SENATE  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  concurrent  resolutions 
and  Senate  resolutions  were  read,  and 
referred  (or  acted  upon),  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  KENNEDY  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Weickex): 
S.  Con.  Res.  22.  A  concurrent  resolution  to 
congratulate  Hadassah.  the  Women's  Zion- 
ist Organization  of  America,  on  the  celebra- 
tion of  its  75th  anniversary;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILI^  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  MURKOWSKI  (for  him- 
self and  Mr.  Stevens): 
S.  576.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Alaska 
National  Interest  Lands  Conservation 
Act  of  1980  to  clarify  the  treatment  of 
submerged  lands  and  ownership  by  the 
Alaska  Native  Corporation;  to  the 
Committee  on  EInergy  and  National 
Resources. 

trea'tment  of  submerged  lands  and  owner- 
ship BY  THE  ALASKA  NATIVE  CORPORATION 

•  Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  intrcxlucing  on  behalf  of 
myself  and  Senator  Stevens,  legisla- 
tion to  resolve  a  long  and  needless  dis- 
pute concerning  the  implementation 
of  the  Alaska  Native  Claims  Settle- 
ment Act  and  the  Alaslia  Statehood 
Act  with  respect  to  submerged  lands 
ownership.  Last  year,  this  identical 
bill.  S.  485,  passed  the  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources  Committee  with 
strong  bipartisan  support.  In  the 
flurry  of  the  closing  days  of  the  99th 
Congress  when  most  bills  were  consid- 
ered by  unanimous  consent,  this  legis- 
lation met  with  an  objection  and  was 
subsequently  substituted  with  a  simple 
2-year  extension  of  the  statute  of  limi- 
tations foimd  in  section  901   of  the 
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National  Interest  Lands  Con- 
servation Act. 

The  need  for  this  legislation  arises 
out  of  three  statutes  and  out  of  unfair 
mvctloes  by  the  UJS.  Government  in 
Implementing  these  laws.  Under  the 
Alaska  Native  Claims  Settlement  Act, 
Alaska  Native  corporations  are  enti- 
tled to  44  millions  acres  of  Alaska 
land.  The  State  of  Alaska  is  entitled  to 
104  million  acres  of  land  under  the 
Alaska  SUtehood  Act.  In  addition,  by 
virtue  of  the  Submerged  Lands  Act, 
the  State  is  autohiatically  entitled  to 
submerged  lands  beneath  all  "naviga- 
ble waters"  in  Alaska— these  sub- 
merged lands  are  not  charged  against 
the  State's  104  million  acreage  entitle- 
moit. 

Navigability  of  a  given  water  body  is 
ultimately  detennined  by  the  courts, 
and  is  a  costly,  slow,  and  complicated 
process.  Since  this  creates  great  uncer- 
tainty for  the  States  over  submerged 
lands  ownership,  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management  [BLM]  has  adopted  a 
manual  of  surveying  instructions 
which  establishes  guidelines  of  what 
water  bodies  would  most  likely  be  con- 
sidered navigable  by  courts  at  a  later 
date.  Under  the  manual,  lakes  greater 
than  SO  acres  and  streams  wider  than 
three  chains— 198  feet— are  excluded 
from  the  public  domain  for  convey- 
ance. By  not  conveying  these  lands  in 
the  first  place,  the  BLM  minimizes  the 
"risk  of  land  loss"  by  the  receiving 
P*rty. 

With  respect  to  the  smaller  lakes 
and  narrower  rivers  and  streams. 
unless  the  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment determines  that  a  particular 
lake,  river,  or  stream  is  navigable— in 
which  case  title  to  the  land  under  the 
lake,  river,  or  stream  passed  to  the 
State  at  the  time  it  entered  the  Feder- 
al Union— land  under  lakes,  rivers,  and 
streams  located  within  areas  selected 
by  the  State  of  Alaska  or  Native  cor- 
porations is  conveyed  and  deducted 
from  the  States'  and  the  corporation's 
acreage  entitlement. 

This  is  a  good  system,  and  has  been 
applied  in  every  State  except  Alaska. 
In  Alaska,  for  reasons  still  not  fully 
understood,  the  BLM  has  conveyed 
and  charged  against  the  acreage  enti- 
tlement of  the  State  and  the  Natives 
submerged  lands  beneath  all  water 
bodies  including  those  greater  than 
the  BLM  manual  size  standards— the 
lands  most  likely  to  be  found  naviga- 
ble at  a  later  date.  The  result  has  been 
dilutes  between  the  State.  Natives, 
and  BLM  over  the  rightful  ownership 
of  the  submerged  lands  acreage.  For 
example,  if  the  courts  determine  at  a 
later  date  submerged  lands  received  by 
a  Native  corporation  lie  beneath  navi- 
gable waters,  they  lose  the  acreage  for 
the  land  that  would  rightfully  belong 
to  the  State  under  the  Submerged 
Lands  Act.  And.  the  State  has  received 
and  been  charged  for  submerged  lands 


it  is  automatically  entitled  to  under 
the  Submerged  Lands  Act. 

To  help  remedy  the  problem,  in 
1980,  the  Congress  inserted  a  provi- 
sion^section  901— in  the  Alaska  Na- 
tional Interest  Lands  Conservation  Act 
whicfli  imposes  a  statute  of  limitations 
on  the  time  within  which  the  State  of 
Alaska  may  challenge  a  determination 
by  the  BLM  that  a  lake,  river,  or 
stream  within  an  area  selected  by  a 
Native  corporation  is  not  "navigable" 
and,  consequently,  that  title  to  the 
land  under  the  lake,  river,  or  stream 
did  not  pass  to  the  State  at  the  time 
Alaska  entered  the  Federal  Union  in 
1959. 

Although  it  seemed  a  good  idea  at 
the  time,  subsequent  experience  has 
shown  that  the  section  901  statute  of 
limitations  has  exacerbated  the  prob- 
lem it  was  enacted  to  alleviate.  When 
that  fact  became  apparent  the  State 
of  Alaska  and  the  ^aska  Federation 
of  Ifetives,  the  statewide  Native  orga- 
nization that  represents  the  Native 
corporations  whose  land  entitlements 
have  been  placed  at  risk  because  of 
the  confusion  surrounding  the  convey- 
ance of  submerged  lands,  asked  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  to  resolve 
the  problem.  The  Department  did  so. 
and  after  a  legal  and  policy  review 
which  involved  both  the  BLM  and  the 
Office  of  the  Solicitor,  on  Decemt>er  5, 
1983.  Gary  E.  Camithers,  then  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  the  Interior,  pub- 
lished a  notice  in  the  Federal  Register 
announcing  that  henceforth  the  BLM 
would  survey  and  convey  public  lands 
under  lakes,  rivers,  and  streams  to  the 
State  of  Alaska  and  Native  corpora- 
tions pursuant  to  the  procedure  set 
forth  in  the  1973  edition  of  the 
mamial. 

With  the  adoption  of  the  manual, 
the  statute  of  limitations  is  no  longer 
required.  The  legislation  I  am  intro- 
ducing today  repeals  the  statute  of 
limitations  and  ratifies  Secretary  Car- 
ruthers'  1983  decision. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  does  not  pro- 
vide a  windfall  of  land  to  the  State 
and  the  Native  corporations  as  some 
would  allege.  With  respect  to  the 
larger  lakes— greater  than  50  acres— 
and  wider  rivers— greater  than  198 
feet^located  within  areas  selected  by 
the  State  or  the  Native  corporations, 
land  under  those  lakes,  rivers,  and 
streams  is  conveyed,  but  is  not  deduct- 
ed fk-om  the  State's  and  the  corpora- 
tion's acreage  entitlements.  The  land 
is  conveyed  without  l>eing  deducted 
from  the  acreage  entitlements  because 
the  manual  assumes  that  if  title  to  the 
land  under  the  larger  lakes  and  wider 
rivers  and  streams  were  quieted  in  the 
U.S.  District  Court,  the  court  would 
likely  determine  that  lakes  that  large 
and  rivers  that  wide  were  navigable  at 
the  time  Alaska  entered  the  Federal 
Union,  and  consequently,  that  title  to 
the    land    under    the    water    bodies 


passed  out  of  Federal  ownership  to 
statehood. 

That  being  the  case,  if  surveying  and 
conveying  public  land  pursuant  to  the 
procedure  set  forth  in  the  manual  bes- 
tows a  windfall,  the  windfall  is  not— as 
the  enviroiunental  organizations  im- 
plied at  the  hearing  on  S.  485— the 
total  number  of  acres  of  land  under 
lakes  50  or  more  acres  in  size  and 
rivers  and  streams  198  or  more  feet 
wide.  Rather  it  is  the  number  of  acres 
of  land  under  lakes  50  or  more  acres  in 
size  and  rivers  and  streams  198  or 
more  feet  wide  are  not  navigable.  This 
was  a  de  minimis  number  of  acres 
during  the  last  Congress,  and  it  is  even 
less  today. 

In  December  1986,  U.S.  District 
Court  Judge  Laughlyn  E.  Waters 
issued  hit  opinion  in  State  of  Alaska  v. 
United  States,  No.  180-359,  holding 
that  a  segment  of  the  Gulkana  River, 
the  bed  of  which  had  previously  been 
conveyed  by  the  BLM  to  Ahtna,  Inc., 
the  Native  regional  corporation  owned 
by  the  Athabascan  Indian  people  who 
live  in  the  Copper  River  Valley,  was 
navigable  at  the  time  Alaska  entered 
the  Federal  Union,  and  consequently, 
that  the  bed  of  the  river  is  owned  by 
the  State  rather  than  Ahtna,  Inc. 

In  addition  to  its  immediate  impor- 
tance to  Ahtna.  Inc..  and  the  State  of 
Alaska.  Judge  Waters'  opinion  is  im- 
portant because  it  for  the  first  time 
sets  forth  detailed  criteria  for  deter- 
mining whether  a  river  or  streams  in 
Alaska  is  navigable.  For  that  reason. 
Mr.  President,  I  would  ask  unanimous 
consent  tShat  the  text  of  Judge  Waters' 
opinion  be  printed  in  the  Record  in 
full  at  the  end  of  my  remarks. 

The  criteria  in  the  waters'  opinion 
indicate  that  if  their  navigability  were 
adjudicated,  almost  every  river  and 
stream  in  Alaska  198  or  more  feet  wide 
would  be  found  to  be  navigable. 

Assiuning  that  to  be  the  case,  sur- 
veying land  under  rivers  and  streams 
198  or  more  feet  wide  pursuant  to  the 
procedure  set  forth  in  the  manual  and 
conveying  such  land  to  the  State  of 
Alaska  and  Native  corporations  with- 
out deducting  the  acreage  from  their 
acreage  entitlements  bestows  no  wind- 
fall. Ho\fever,  it  saves  all  parties,  in- 
cluding the  Federal  Government,  the 
expense  of  adjudicating  the  navigabil- 
ity of  thousands  of  rivers  and  streams 
in  Alaska  case  by  case. 

The  situation  with  respect  to  lakes 
50  acres  or  more  in  size  is  the  same. 
Although  State  of  Alaska  versus 
United  States  dealt  with  the  navigabil- 
ity of  a  river,  there  is  no  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  navigability  test  Judge 
Waters  interpreted,  that  is,  whether  a 
river  or  stream  is  susceptible  to  being 
used  in  its  ordinary  condition  as  a 
highway  for  commerce,  is  not  applica- 
ble to  lakes.  Assuming  it  is  applicable, 
then  if  the  matter  were  adjudicated 
case  by  case,  most  lakes  50  or  more 
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acres  in  size  are  sufficiently  large  to  be 
navigable.  If  so.  then  lake  rivers  and 
streams  198  or  more  feet  wide,  survey- 
ing land  under  lakes  50  acres  or  more 
acres  in  size  pursuant  to  the  procedure 
set  forth  in  the  manual  and  conveying 
such  land  to  the  State  of  Alaska  and 
Native  corporations  without  deducting 
the  acreage  from  their  acreage  entitle- 
ments bestows  no  windfall.  A  conclu- 
sion with  which  after  reading  of  the 
Waters'  opinion  and  reevaluating 
those  who  oppose  the  bill  will  agree. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  not  a  lands 
issue  or  an  environmental  issue— it  is 
an  issue  of  equity— the  fair  implemen- 
tation of  the  Alaslca  Native  Claims 
Settlement  Act  and  the  Alaska  State- 
hood Act.  There  is  nothing  in  either 
statute  to  support  applying  a  different 
policy  with  respect  to  submerged  lands 
to  Alaska.  Thus,  I  am  confident  that 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources  wiU  be  able  to  report  S.  576 
quickly,  in  order  that  the  bill  will  be 
enacted  into  law  during  this  session  of 
the  100th  Congress  putting  an  end  to 
the  lengthy,  expensive,  and  needless 
controversy  that  has  surrounded  the 
implementation  of  these  two  impor- 
tant statutes.* 


By  Mr.  INOUYE  (for  himself, 
Mr.  RuDMAN,  and  Mr.  Ford): 
S.  577.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971  to  reg- 
ulate political  advertising  in  cam- 
paigns for  Federal  elective  office;  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration. 

PAIRNESS  IH  POLITICAL  ADVERTISING  ACT 

•  Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  3  years 
ago.  Senator  Rudman  and  I  introduced 
a  bill  to  establish  a  uniform  format  for 
political  advertising  on  television  af- 
fecting Federal  elections.  We  did  so  at 
the  time  because  we  felt  it  important 
to  stimulate  public  debate  on  the 
impact  of  political  advertising  on  tele- 
vision on  the  cost  and  conduct  of  cam- 
paigns, the  quality  of  public  debate, 
voter  attitudes  and  turnout  and  the 
public  accountability  of  both  cam- 
paigns and  independent  expenditure 
organizations. 

Today,  I  am  pleased  again  to  be 
joined  by  Senator  Rudman  in  introduc- 
ing this  legislation  again.  But  this 
time  we  seek  not  simply  to  engender 
debate  but  to  foster  corrective  action 
in  light  of  the  1986  election  in  which 
the  level  of  public  discourse  reached 
an  all-time  low  and  our  voter  turnout, 
at  37.2  percent  of  eligible  voters,  was 
the  third  lowest  in  the  history  of  our 
Republic. 

The  legislation  we  propose  would 
amend  the  Federal  Elections  Cam- 
paign Act  to  require  that  the  purchas- 
er of  a  television  advertisement  of  10 
minutes  or  less  aimed  at  affecting  the 
outcome  of  a  Federal  election,  or  his— 
or  her— identified  designee,  speak  to 
the  camera  for  the  duration  of  the  ad- 
vertisement.   It    would    restrict    the 


backgrounds  of  such  advertisements  to 
such  nonprerecorded  materials  as  can 
be  captured  through  the  same  lens  as 
is  photographing  the  speaker. 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  make 
television  political  campaigns  less  a 
function  of  Madison  Avenue  and  more 
a  contest  of  ideas.  It  reflects  the  as- 
sumption that  the  relevant  content  of 
political  advertising  is  the  candidate— 
the  quality  of  his  character,  ideas,  a 
record— rather  than  the  techniques  of 
packaging  and  sale. 

The  bill  is  also  intended  to  result  in 
the  reduction  or  reallocation  of  cam- 
paign expenses.  Serious  political  candi- 
dates must  today  rely  on  media  con- 
sultants to  plan  and  package  their  tel- 
evision-based campaigns  and  spent  be- 
tween 10  to  30  percent  of  their  televi- 
sion budget  on  production  expenses. 
At  very  least,  reduction  of  these  costs 
would  permit  a  reallocation  of  funds 
for  more  direct  citizen-contact  cam- 
paigning and  may  ultimately  reduce 
the  costs  of  the  campaign  itself. 

And,  perhaps  most  significantly,  the 
measure  squarely  addresses  the  fact 
that  the  use  of  television  as  a  powerful 
and  expensive  political  tool  is  an  area 
that,  to  date,  remains  virtually  un- 
regulated and  unexamined. 

It  is  no  secret  that  since  the  advent 
of  television  as  the  primary  medium  of 
communications  Euid  campaigning,  and 
despite  a  general  liberalization  of  laws 
governing  registration  and  access  to 
voting,  voter  participation  has  dimin- 
ished. While  there  are  no  studies  to 
show  a  direct  causal  relationship,  I  be- 
lieve that  it  can  fairly  be  concluded 
that  some  of  this  is  attributable  to 
transforming  the  average  citizen  from 
an  active  participant  in  the  political 
process  into  a  spectator-consumer  of 
televised  messages. 

These  messages  have  replaced,  with 
some  exceptions,  substantive  debate. 
Political  campaigns  are  increasingly 
competitions  between  political  consult- 
ants rather  than  political  candidates. 
Talking  cows  have  replaced  talking 
candidates.  Actors  playing  parts  have 
replaced  the  public's  right  to  know  the 
real  actors  in  our  politics.  The  consult- 
ant industry  has.  in  many  cases,  sup- 
planted the  political  parties  not  only 
in  the  selection  of  candidates  and  con- 
duct of  campaigns,  but  also  in  their 
ability  to  form  a  coherent  consensual 
program  or  discipline  membership  for 
its  achievement. 

In  the  1986  campaign  we  saw  the 
result  of  handing  campaigns  over  to 
consultants  for  their  conduct  in  the 
spiraling  arms  race  of  increasingly 
demagogic  and  negative  commercials, 
which  served  to  increase  voter  volatili- 
ty, negative  attitudes  toward  the  can- 
didates involved  and  to  the  political 
process  as  a  whole.  If  all  one  sees  of 
the  modem  campaign  is  ever  larger 
numbers  of  tit-for-tat  scurrilous  at- 
tacks on  the  character  and  conduct  of 
our  political  leaders,  is  it  any  wonder 


that  more  and  more  Americans  are 
turning  off  and  tuning  out,  making 
their  judgment  of  the  political  process 
by  voting  with  their  bottoms  and  sit- 
ting out  the  election? 

Much  of  the  monumental  increase  in 
campaign  costs  is.  of  course,  directly 
attributable  to  the  increased  use  of 
television  advertising  in  political  cam- 
paigns. While  the  method  of  reporting 
campaign  expenditures  to  the  Federal 
Elections  Commission  makes  accurate 
figures  on  campaign  spending  for  tele- 
vision advertising  difficult  to  retrieve, 
the  relationship  lietween  increased 
campaign  costs  and  increased  expendi- 
tures on  television  advertising  is  ines- 
capable. Whereas  media  costs  aver- 
aged between  20  to  40  percent  of  the 
average  campaign  budget  t>efore  tele- 
vision, they  now  occupy,  in  those  races 
in  which  television  is  relevant,  be- 
tween 60  to  75  percent  of  similar  budg- 
ets. While  the  overall  increase  in  cam- 
paign spending  in  general  elections 
had  doubled  since  1972,  the  amount 
spent  on  television  advertising  has  in- 
creased fivefold.  I  believe  that  it  is 
time  to  begin  to  control  these  costs 
and  examine  and  limit  the  medium's 
adverse  potential. 

The  most  obvious  objection  to  the 
measure  lies  with  our  appropriate  con- 
cern for  preserving  the  first  amend- 
ment. Political  speech  is.  of  course,  su- 
preme among  the  types  of  speech  pro- 
tected by  the  Constitution.  But.  as 
with  all  communication  transmitted 
via  television  across  our  public  air- 
ways, the  relevant  inquiry  is,  and 
should  be,  whether  the  rights  of  the 
viewers  to  information,  expression, 
and  choice  are  enhanced  and  pre- 
served by  the  regulation  of  this 
medium.  The  proposed  measure  in  no 
way  limits  the  sulistantive  content  of 
what  can  be  communicated.  Rather,  it 
arguably  addresses  only  the  maimer  in 
which  relevant  information  is  con- 
veyed. I  am  not  a  legal  scholar,  but  be- 
cause I  believe  that  the  bill  would,  in 
fact,  enhance  the  quality  and  sub- 
stance of  political  information  con- 
veyed to  the  public  without  depriving 
anyone  of  the  right  to  communicate 
meaningful  political  content,  I  find 
that  it  does  no  offense  to  the  intent  of 
the  first  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  every  other  democra- 
cy in  the  world  has  some  regulation  on 
political  advertising  as  to  either  time 
or  manner.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
join  Senator  Ritdiian  and  me  in  sup- 
porting this  modest  attempt  to  pre- 
serve the  vitality  and  dignity  of  our 
own  democratic  process.* 


By  Mr.  FORD: 
S.  578.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Trails  System  Act  to  designate  the 
Trail  of  Tears  as  a  national  historic 
trail;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources. 
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nuuL  or  TSAKs  hatiohal  historic  tkail 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  to  designate 
the  Trail  of  Tears  as  a  national  histor- 
ic trail. 

Mr.  President,  a  March  1983  amend- 
ment to  the  National  Trails  System 
Act.  Public  Law  98-11,  gave  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  the  responsi- 
bility for  studying  the  feasibility  and 
desirability  of  adding  the  Trail  of 
Tears  to  the  National  System.  The 
amendment  called  for  the  study  of  the 
"Trail  of  Tears,  including  the  associat- 
ed forts  and  specifically  Fort  Mitchell, 
Alabama,  and  historic  properties,  ex- 
tending from  the  vicinity  of  Murphy. 
North  Carolina,  through  Georgia.  Ala- 
bama. Tennessee.  Kentucky,  Illinois, 
Missouri,  and  Arkansas  to  the  vicinity 
of  Tahlequah.  Oklahoma."  Ths  study 
focuses  on  land  and  water  routes  be- 
ginning in  northern  Georgia  extending 
westward  through  the  above  men- 
tioned States  to  Oklahoma. 

Based  upon  the  historic  nature  of 
the  Trail  of  Tears,  it  has  been  studied 
and  evaluated  as  a  potential  national 
historic  trail.  Various  criteria  and 
guidelines  were  used  to  determine  the 
traU's  potential,  and  Department  of 
the  Interior  has  made  appropriate  pro- 
posals for  determining  whether  the 
Trail  of  Tears  should  be  included  in 
the  National  Trails  Sjrstem. 

THI  RATIOHAL  TRAILS  STSTDf  ACT 

Originally,  the  National  Trails 
Syston  consisted  of  three  categories  of 
trails:  national  scenic  trails,  national 
recreation  trails,  and  connecting  and 
side  trails.  In  1978.  the  National  Trails 
System  Act  was  amended  by  Public 
Law  95-625  to  add  an  additional  cate- 
gory, national  historic  trails. 

National  historic  trails  are  national- 
ly significant  historic  routes  of  travel, 
the  purpose  of  which  is  to  identify  and 
protect  the  historic  route,  remnants, 
and  artifacts  for  public  use  and  enjoy- 
ment. 

National  scenic  trails  and  national 
historic  trails  can  only  be  designated 
by  Congress. 

BACKGKOUIID  OF  THX  CHXROKSE  RKHOVAI. 

As  early  as  1802.  Thomas  Jefferson 
first  proposed  the  concept  of  moving 
the  Southern  Indians  west  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi. Throughout  the  years,  white 
settlers  encroached  on  Indian  lands 
and  demanded  title.  Despite  efforts  by 
the  Indians  to  adopt  white  man's 
ways,  harassment  continued.  In  1830. 
with  the  support  of  President  Andrew 
Jackson.  Congress  passed  the  Indian 
Removal  Act. 

Thus,  between  1830  and  1832.  aU  but 
the  Cherokees  signed  treaties  and 
'  moved  West  to  what  is  presently  east- 
em  Oklahoma.  Twice  the  Cherokees 
fought  their  battle  to  the  Supreme 
Court.  Although  the  Court's  second 
decision  declared  that  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment must  protect  the  Indians, 
Jackson  failed  to  enforce  the  decision, 
and  State  and  local  officials  confiscat- 


ed Indian  lands.  In  1835,  a  minority 
facl:ion,  speaking  for  the  whole  tribe, 
signed  the  removal  treaty  and  moved 
West.  During  1837  and  1838.  Govern- 
ment soldiers  moved  the  Indians  into 
stodcades  and  then  moved  them  west 
by  land  and  by  water.  Hundred,  even 
thousands,  died  along  the  "Trail  of 
Tears." 

CONDUCT  OF  THE  STUDY  OF  TRAIL  OF  TEARS 

The  Southeast  Regional  Office  of 
the  National  Park  Service  [NPS]  had 
lead  responsibility  for  this  study.  Also, 
the  Midwest  and  Southwest  Regional 
Offices  of  NPS  were  active  partici- 
pants in  the  study,  serving  on  a  study- 
working  group  and  providing  planning 
coordination  with  States  in  their  re- 
spective regions.  The  working  group 
was  responsible  for  identifying  the 
traU  route,  and  assembling  data  on  the 
historic  values  of  the  trail  for  consid- 
eration by  the  National  Park  System 
advisory  board  in  making  its  determi- 
nation as  to  historic  significance  based 
on  the  Historic  Sites  Act  of  1935.  The 
working  group  considered  the  trail's 
eligibility  for  designation,  trail  desig- 
nation issues,  management  opportimi- 
ties  or  constraints,  and  assured  public 
involvement  in  the  study  process.  In 
addition  to  the  NPS  working  group,  a 
study  advisory  committee  wsis  orga- 
nized with  representatives  from  the 
Cherokee  Indians,  each  of  the  nine 
States  within  the  study  area.  Federal 
agencies,  and  historians.  The  advisory 
committee  furnished  pertinent  infor- 
mation to  the  working  group,  reviewed 
draft  study  report  material,  and  assist- 
ed with  public  involvement.  Special  in- 
terest groups,  such  as  trail  associa- 
tions, conservation  groups,  and  histori- 
cal societies  were  encouraged  to  pro- 
vide information  either  through  the 
advisory  committee  members  or  direct- 
ly to  the  NPS  staff.  Further  citizen 
and  local  input  was  sought  through  a 
series  of  13  public  woritshops. 

The  study  effort  identified  a  general 
trail  corridor;  evaluated  the  historic, 
cultural,  and  natural  attributes 
throughout  the  corridor;  determined 
broad  landownership  patterns;  ana- 
lyzed present  and  future  land  use;  ex- 
plored potential  trail  administration; 
examined  the  possible  environmental 
impacts  of  national  designation;  and 
considered  an  array  of  trail  alterna- 
tives. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  and  a  section-by-sec- 
tion analysis  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Reoord,  as  follows: 

S.  578 

Bt  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repre»entatii}es  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 5(a)  of  the  National  Trails  System  Act 
(16  U.S.C.  1244(a))  is  amended  by  adding 
the  following  new  paragraph  at  the  end 
thereof: 

■■(14)(A)  The  Trail  of  Tears  National  His- 
toric Trail,  a  trail  consisting  of  water  routes 


and  overland  routes  travelled  by  the  Chero- 
kee Nation  during  its  removal  from  ances- 
tral lands  in  the  east  to  Oklahoma  during 
1938  and  1939.  generally  located  within  the 
corridor  described  through  portions  of 
Georgia.  North  Carolina,  Alabama,  Tennes- 
see, Kentucky,  Illinois,  Missouri,  Arkansas, 
and  Oklahoma  in  the  Final  Report  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  prepared  pursuant 
to  subsection  (b)  of  this  section  entitled 
"Trail  of  Tears"  and  dated  June  1966.  Maps 
depicting  the  corridor  shall  be  on  file  and 
available  for  public  inspection  in  the  Office 
of  the  National  Park  Service,  E>epartment  of 
the  Interior.  The  Trail  shall  be  adminis- 
tered by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  No 
lands  or  interests  therein  outside  the  exteri- 
or boundaries  of  any  federally  administered 
area  may  be  acquired  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment tor  the  Trail  of  Tears  except  with 
the  consent  of  the  owner  thereof. 

(B)  In  carrying  out  his  responsibilities 
pursuant  to  subsections  S(f)  and  7(c)  of  this 
Act,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  give 
careful  consideration  to  the  establishment 
of  appropriate  interpretive  sites  for  the 
Trail  of  Tears  in  the  vicinity  of  Hopkins- 
ville,  Kentucky". 

Sec.  2.  Section  10(c)(2)  of  the  National 
Trails  SyBtem  Act  (16  U.S.C.  1249(c)(2))  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "(13)"  and  Insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "(14)". 

Ssction-by-Section  Analysis 
Section  1  amends  section  5(a)  of  the  Na- 
tional Trails  System  Act.  Subsection  5(a) 
designates  13  trails  as  components  of  the 
National  System,  including  national  scenic 
trails  and  national  historic  trails.  Section  1 
of  this  Wll  would  add  another  paragraph 
(14)  to  section  5(a).  designating  the  Trail  of 
Tears  as  a  national  historic  trail.  The  Trail 
would  follow  the  corridor,  described  in  the 
Jime  19|6  Department  of  the  Interior 
report,  which  traverses  water  routes  and 
overland  routes  through  portions  of  nine 
states.  Under  section  5(f)  of  the  National 
Trails  System  Act,  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior must  prepare  a  comprehensive  plan 
for  the  management  and  use  of  the  trail  and 
submit  tbe  plan  to  the  House  and  Senate 
legislative  committees  within  two  complete 
fiscal  years  from  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  bill.  The  measure  includes  a  provision 
limiting  land  acquisitions  along  the  trail 
corridor  outside  of  federally  designated 
areas  to  willing  sellers.  Also  included  is  a 
provision  directing  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior to  consider  establishing  an  appropri- 
ate interpretive  facility  for  the  trail  In  the 
vicinity  of  Hopktnsville,  Kentucky. 

Section  2  amends  section  10(c)  of  the  Na- 
tional Trails  System  Act.  Subsection  10(c) 
authorizes  appropriations  to  implement  the 
provisions  of  the  Act  with  respect  to  the  13 
specific  trails  designated  as  components  of 
the  National  System.  The  amendment 
changes  the  reference  to  14,  to  include  the 
Trail  of  'Tears  designated  by  this  bill. 


By  Mr.  REID  (for  himself,  Mr. 
NicKLES.  and  Mr.  Breaux): 
S.  579^  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  safe- 
guarding of  taxpayer  rights,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

TAXPAYERS'  BILL  OF  RIGHTS 

Mr.  REID.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  introduce  today  for  myself. 
Senator  Nickles  and  Senator  Breaux. 
the  taxpayers'  bill  of  rights.  Th's  bill 
applies  a  legislative  remedy  to  the  abu- 


sive, discourteous,  and  possibly  illegal 
behavior  taxpayers  are  often  subjected 
to  by  the  Internal  Revenue  Service. 
These  abuses  must  be  stopped  if  we 
hope  to  preserve  our  system  of  volun- 
tary tax  compliance. 

The  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1986, 
through  a  major  overhaul  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code,  restored  equity 
and  fairness  to  a  system  providing 
loopholes  for  the  wealthy  while  sub- 
jecting middle-class  taxpayers  to  an 
ever  increasing  tax  burden.  The  tax- 
payers' bill  of  rights  will  restore  equity 
and  fairness  to  the  administration  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  so  middle- 
class  taxpayers  will  be  extended  the 
legal  protections  only  the  lawyers  and 
accountants  of  the  wealthy  can  cur- 
rently secure  for  their  clients. 

There  is  hardly  a  more  fitting  way 
to  celebrate  the  bicentennial  of  the 
Constitution  than  by  extending  the 
provisions  of  the  Bill  of  Rights  to  tax- 
payers involved  in  disputes  with  the 
IRS.  The  taxpayers'  bill  of  rights  ex- 
tends to  taxpayers  the  protection  of 
the  basic  constitutional  rights  enjoyed 
in  their  relations  with  all  other  private 
and  public  entities  by:  Requiring  the 
IRS  to  disclose  taxpayers'  rights  and 
obligations;  establishing  new  proce- 
dures for  IRS  interviews  of  taxpayers; 
establishing  a  statutory  Office  of  the 
Inspector  General  in  the  Department 
of  the  Treasury;  prohibiting  evalua- 
tion of  IRS  employees  based  on 
amounts  collected  from  taxpayers;  and 
by  placing  the  burden  of  proof  with 
the  IRS  in  administrative  and  judicial 
proceedings.  I  invite  my  colleagues  to 
take  a  close  look  at  my  legislation  and 
join  me  in  moving  it  through  the 
Senate  and  toward  final  passage. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  taxpayers'  bill  of  rights 
and  a  section-by-section  analysis  of 
the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

s.  579 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  I.  SHORT  TITLE;  AMENDMENT  OF  INTER- 
NAL REVENUE  CODE  OF  l»g«. 

(a)  Short  Title.— This  Act  may  be  cited 
as  the  "Taxpayers'  Bill  of  Rights  Act". 

(b)  Ahenskent  or  1986  Code.— Except  as 
otherwise  expressly  provided,  whenever  In 
this  Act  an  amendment  or  repeal  ^s  ex- 
pressed in  terms  of  an  amendment  to.  or 
repeal  of,  a  section  or  other  provision,  the 
reference  shall  be  considered  to  be  made  to 
a  section  or  other  provision  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986. 

SEC.  2.  DISCLOSURE  OF  RIGHTS  AND  OBLIGATIONS 
OF  TAXPAYERS. 

(a)  In  General.— The  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  shall,  as  soon  as  practicable,  but 
not  later  than  180  days  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act.  prepare  a  brief  but 
comprehensive  statement  which  sets  forth 
In  simple  and  nontechnical  terms— 

( 1 )  the  rights  and  obligations  of  a  taxpay- 
er and  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  (here- 


inafter in  this  section  referred  to  as  the 
"Service")  during  an  audit: 

(2)  the  procedures  by  which  a  taxpayer 
may  appeal  any  adverse  decision  of  the 
Service  (including  administrative  and  judi- 
cial appeals): 

(3)  the  procedures  for  prosecuting  refund 
claims  and  filing  of  taxpayer  complaints: 
and 

(4)  the  procedures  which  the  Service  may 
use  in  enforcing  the  internal  revenue  laws 
(including  assessment,  jeopardy  assessment, 
levy  and  distraint,  and  enforcement  of 
liens). 

(b)  Transmission  to  Committees  of  Con- 
GREss.— The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
transmit  drafts  of  the  statement  required 
under  subsection  (a)  (or  proposed  revisions 
of  any  such  statement)  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives, the  Committee  on  Finance  of  the 
Senate,  and  the  Joint  Committee  on  Tax- 
ation on  the  same  day.  Any  draft  (or  any  re- 
vision of  a  draft)  of  the  statement  may  not 
be  distributed  under  subsection  (c)  until  90 
days  have  elapsed  from  the  date  it  was 
transmitted  to  such  committees. 

(c)  Distribution.— The  statement  pre- 
pared in  accordance  with  subsections  (a) 
and  (b)  shall  be  distributed  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  to  all  taxpayers  along  with 
any  tax  form  or  forms  sent  from  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Service  to  the  taxpayers. 

SEC.  3.  CIVIL  ACTION  FOR  DEPRIVATION  OF 
RIGHTS  BY  INTERNAL  REVENl'E 
SERVICE  EMPLOYEES. 

(a)  In  General.— Subchapter  B  of  chapter 
76  (relating  to  proceedings  by  taxpayers  and 
third  parties)  is  amended  by  redesignating 
section  7432  as  section  7433  and  by  inserting 
after  section  7431  the  following  new  section: 

•SEC.  7432.  CIVIL  ACTION  FOR  DEPRIVATION  OF 
RIGHTS  BY  INTERNAL  REVENIE 
SERVICE  EMPLOYEES. 

"Any  officer  or  employee  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  who,  under  color  of  any 
Federal  law.  subjects,  or  causes  to  be  sub- 
jected, any  citizen  of  the  United  States  or 
other  person  within  the  jurisdiction  thereof 
to  the  deprivation  of  any  rights,  privileges, 
or  immunities  secured  by  the  Constitution 
and  laws,  shall  be  liable  to  the  party  injured 
in  an  action  at  law,  suit  in  equity,  or  other 
proper  proceeding  for  redress.". 

(b)  Conforming  Amendments. — Section 
1343(a)  of  title  28.  United  SUtes  Code  (re- 
lating to  jurisdiction  of  district  courts  with 
respect  to  civil  rights  and  elective  franchise) 
is  amended— 

( 1 )  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (4)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a 
semicolon:  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(5)  To  recover  damages  or  to  secure  equi- 
table or  other  relief  under  section  7432  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986  (relating 
to  civil  action  for  deprivation  of  rights  by 
Internal  Revenue  Service  employees).". 

(c)  Clerical  Amendment.— The  table  of 
sections  for  subchapter  B  of  chapter  76  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  item  relating  to 
section  7432  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following: 

"Sec.  7432.  Civil  action  for  deprivation  of 
rights  by  Internal  Revenue 
Service  employees. 

"Sec.  7433.  Cross  references.". 

(d)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  actions 
arising  on  or  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 


SEC.  4.  OFFICE  OF  INSPECTOR  GENERAU 

(a)  In  General.— Paragraph  (1)  of  section 
2  of  the  Inspector  General  Act  of  1978  (5 
U.S.C.  App.  3)  (relating  to  the  purpose  and 
establishment  of  offices  of  inspector  general 
and  the  departments  and  agencies  involved) 
is  amended  by  inserting  "the  Department  of 
the  Treasury."  after  "Transportation.". 

(b)  Addition  of  Department  of  thi 
Treasury  To  List  of  Covered  Establish- 
ments—Paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  of  section  11 
of  such  Act  (relating  to  definitions)  are 
amended  by  striking  out  "or  Transporta- 
tion" t>oth  places  it  appears  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "Transportation,  or  the  Treas- 
ury". 

(c)  Transfer  of  Existing  Audit  and  In- 
vestigation Units.— Paragraph  (1)  of  sec- 
tion 9(a)  of  such  Act  (relating  to  transfer  of 
functions)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  subparagraphs  (I), 
(J),  (K),  (L).  (M),  and  (N)  as  subparagraphs 
(J).  (K),  (L).  (M).  (N).  and  (O).  respectively, 
and 

(2)  by  inserting  after  subparagraph  (H) 
the  following  new  subparagraph: 

"(I)  of  the  Department  of  the  Treasury, 
the  offices  of  that  department  referred  to  as 
the  'Office  of  Inspector  General",  the 
■Office  of  Internal  Affairs,  Bureau  of  Alco- 
hol, Tobacco  and  Firearms",  the  'Office  of 
Internal  Affairs.  Customs  Service",  the 
"Office  of  Inspection,  Internal  Revenue 
Service",  and  that  portion  of  the  "Office  of 
Inspection,  Secret  Service",  which  is  engaged 
in  internal  audit  activities;"'. 

(d)  Special  Provisions  Relating  To  De- 
partment OF  THE  Treasury.— The  Inspector 
General  Act  of  1978  is  amended  by  inserting 
after  section  8A  the  following  new  section: 

"special  provisions  relating  to  the 
department  of  the  treasury 

"Sec.  8B.  (a)  The  Inspector  General  of  the 
Department  of  the  Treasury  shall  not 
review- 

"(1)  the  development  and  exercise  of  mon- 
etary, fiscal,  and  tax  policy,  and 

"(2)  the  exercise  of  legal  judgment  in  the 
investigation  and  litigation  of  cases,  except 
with  respect  as  to  whether  such  investiga- 
tion and  litigation  is  conducted  efficiently 
and  in  accordance  with  the  policy  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Treasury. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  au- 
thorized to  excise  from  documents  request- 
ed by  the  Inspector  General  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Treasury  information  which 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  determines 
will  jeopardize— 

"(1)  the  success  of  an  ongoing  investiga- 
tion or  litigation, 

"(2)  confidential  sources,  or 

"(3)  sensitive  undercover  and  national  se- 
curity operations. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  au- 
thorized to  prohibit  the  Inspector  General 
of  the  Department  of  the  Treasury  from  ini- 
tiating or  proceeding  with  an  audit  or  Inves- 
tigation only  if  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury determines  that  the  action  authorized 
by  subsection  (b)  is  not  feasible. 

•"(d)  If  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  pro- 
hibits an  audit  or  Investigation  as  provided 
in  subsection  (c)  or  the  Inspector  General  of 
the  Department  of  the  Treasury  determines 
that  action  taken  pursuant  to  subsection  (b) 
effectively  precludes  the  Inspector  General 
from  conducting  an  audit  or  investigation, 
the  Secretary  shall  transmit  within  thirty 
days  a  statement  of  the  reasons  for  the  ac- 
tions of  the  Secretary  under  subsection  (b) 
or  (c)  to  the  Committees  on  Banking,  Hous- 
ing, and  Urban  Affairs  and  Finance  of  the 
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lance,  or  recordkeeping,  in  an  amount  equal 
to  the  sum  of — 


"(V)  the  provisions  of  this  title  relating  to 
redemotion  of  orooertv  and  releasf>  of  lien.s 


""(B)  any  motor  vehicle  which  is  used  by 

t.bp  tjiynnvpr  cu:  Ihp  nrftnftrv  mfkfins  t\f  trmnm. 
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Senate  and  the  Committees  on  Banking,  Fi- 
nance, and  UrtMU)  Affaln  and  Ways  and 
Means  of  the  Houae  of  Representatives  and 
to  other  appropriate  committees  or  subcom- 
mitteea  of  the  Concress.". 

<e)  CoMFOutnK  AifsinMfmT.— Section 
5315  of  UUe  5.  United  States  Code  (relating 
to  positions  of  level  IV)  is  amended  by 
addlnc  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
Item: 

"Invector  General,  Department  of  the 
Treasury.". 

(f)  EVfscnvE  Datk.— The  amendments 
nuule  by  this  section  shall  take  effect  on  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

tmc  i.  nocKDURU     involving     taxpayer 
mmviBws. 

(a)  IM  OBmuL.— Chapter  77  (relating  to 
miscellaneous  provisiMis)  is  amended  by 
addins  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
section: 

"SBC  TSI«.  PMXXDURIS     INVOLVING     TAXPAYER 
INIWVIBWS. 

"(a)  Ik  OomuL.— Upon  request  of  any 
taxpayer,  any  officer  or  employee  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  in  connection  with 
any  interview  with  such  taxpayer  in  connec- 
Uon  with  the  assessment  of  a  deficiency 
shall- 

"(1)  conduct  such  interview  at  a  reasona- 
ble time  and  place  convenient  to  the  taxpay- 
er and  such  officer  or  employee,  and 

"(2)  allow  the  taxpayer  to  make  a  record- 
ing of  such  interview  at  his  own  expense 
and  with  his  own  equipment 
An  officer  or  employee  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Service  may  record  any  such  interview 
If  he  Informs  the  taxpayer  of  such  recording 
prior  to  the  interview  and  provides  the  tax- 
payer with  a  transcript  of  such  recording 
upon  the  request  of  the  taxpayer  and  reim- 
bursement for  the  cost  of  reproduction  of 
such  transcript. 

"(b)  SAracTJAaos.— An  officer  or  employee 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  shall  prior 
to  any  Interview  described  in  subsection  (a) 
warn  the  taxpayer— 

"(1)  he  has  a  right  to  remain  silent, 

"(3)  any  statement  he  makes  may  be  used 
against  him.  and 

"(3)  he  has  the  right  to  the  presence  of  an 
attorney,  certified  public  accountant,  en- 
rolled agent,  or  enrolled  actuary. 
The  taxpayer  may  waive  the  rights  de- 
scribed in  the  preceding  sentence  if  such 
waiver  is  made  voluntarily  and  knowingly. 
If.  however,  he  indicates  in  any  manner  and 
at  any  time  during  the  interview  that  he 
wishes  to  consult  with  an  attorney,  certified 
public  accountant,  enrolled  agent,  or  en- 
rolled actuary  or  that  the  interview  be  dis- 
continued there  can  be  no  questioning  re- 
gardless of  whether  he  may  have  answered 
some  questions. 

"(c)  RaraxsxiiTATivxs  Holding  Powxr  or 
Attoikkt.— Any  person  with  a  written 
power  of  attorney  executed  by  the  taxpayer 
may  be  authorized  by  such  taxpayer  to  rep- 
resent the  taxpayer  in  any  interview  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (a).  An  officer  or  em- 
ployee of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
shall  treat  such  person  as  the  taxpayer  for 
purposes  of  such  interview  unless  such  offi- 
cer or  employee  notifies  the  taxpayer  that 
such  person  Is  responsible  for  unreasonable 
delay  or  hindrance  of  an  Internal  Revenue 
Service  examination  or  investigation  of  the 
taxpayer.". 

(b)  Clxricai.  AMKRimxHT.— The  table  of 
sections  for  chapter  77  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
Item: 


"Sec.  7519.  Procedures  involving  taxpayer 
Interviews.". 

(c)  Epfectivx  Datx.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  Inter- 
visws  conducted  on  or  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

SEC  i.  general  accounting  office  over- 
sight OF  THE  administration  OF 
THE  INTERNAL  REVENUE  LAWS. 

(a)  In  OxirxRAi.— Section  713  of  title  31. 
United  States  Code  (relating  to  audit  of  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  and  Bureau  of  Alco- 
hol. Tobacco,  and  Firearms  by  the  General 
Accounting  Office)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  Inserting  "with  respect  to  the  effi- 
ciency, uniformity,  and  equity  of  the  admin- 
istration of  the  internal  revenue  laws  of  the 
United  States"  before  the  period  at  the  end 
of  the  first  sentence  of  subsection  (a),  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
loving  new  subsection: 

"(c)  The  Comptroller  General  shall  con- 
duct any  special  audit  or  Investigation  of 
the  administration  of  the  internal  revenue 
lavs  requested  by  any  committee  of  the 
Congress  or  any  Member  of  Congress.  The 
Comptroller  General  may  conduct  any 
other  audit  or  investigation  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  internal  revenue  laws  which 
he  considers  appropriate.". 

(b)  Anndal  Rxports.— Subsection  (d)(3)  of 
section  719  of  title  31,  United  States  Code 
(relating  to  Comptroller  General  reports)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  '.  including  signifi- 
caat  evidence  of  Inefficiency  or  mismanage- 
mant."  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "with 
re«>ect  to— 

■VA)  significant  evidence  of  Inefficiency  or 
mismanagement; 

"(B)  the  type  and  extent  of  assistance 
which  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  (here- 
inafter in  this  paragraph  referred  to  as  the 
"Service")  provides  to  taxpayers  in  the 
preparation  of  returns,  and  the  accuracy 
and  consistency  of  any  advice  which  the 
Service  provides  in  connection  with  such  as- 
sistance; 

"(C)  the  adequacy  of  the  procedures  by 
which  the  Service  responds  to  taxpayer 
complaints,  and  the  number  and  nature  of 
such  complaints; 

"(D)  the  equity  of  the  procedures  by 
which  the  Service  conducts  audits,  collec- 
tions, and  taxpayer  appeals,  the  means  by 
which  the  taxpayer  is  advised  of  such  proce- 
dures, and  the  adequacy  and  consistency  of 
such  advice; 

"(E)  the  uniformity  of  the  Service's  ad- 
ministration of  the  internal  revenue  laws, 
including  the  uniformity  of  the  standards 
and  legal  interpretations  it  employs; 

"(F)  the  number  and  specific  circum- 
stances of  disclosures,  if  any,  of  returns  or 
of  Information  derived  from  such  returns 
which  the  Comptroller  General  determines 
to  be  in  violation  of  law; 

"(G)  the  investigation  and  prosecution  by 
the  Service  and  the  Department  of  Justice 
of  alleged  civil  and  criminal  violations  of  the 
internal  revenue  laws: 

"(H)  the  effect  the  organizational  struc- 
ture of  the  Service  has  upon  the  equitable 
implementation  of,  enforcement  of,  and  ad- 
herence to  Internal  revenue  laws  and  regula- 
tions; 

"(I)  the  implementation  by  the  Service  of 
section  552  of  title  5;  and 

"(J)  any  other  matter  which  the  Comp- 
troller General  determines  to  be  necessary 
or  appropriate.". 

(c)  Disapproval  op  Audits.— Subpara- 
graph (c)  of  section  6103(i)(7)  (relating  to 
audits  by  Comptroller  General)  is  amend- 
ed- 
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(1)  by  striking  out  "disapproves"  in  clause 
(11)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "recom- 
mends (Jisapproval  of", 

(2)  by  inserting  "and  the  Congress  ap- 
proves such  recommendation  by  a  Joint  res- 
olution within  30  days  of  such  vote  by  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Taxation"  before  the 
period  at  the  end  of  clause  (U),  and 

(3)  by  inserting  "RECOICMENDATION 
OF"  belore  "DISAPPROVAL"  in  the  head- 
ing theneof . 

(d)    B^fauiiva    Date.— The    amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  take  effect  on  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 
SBC  T.  BASIS  n»  kvaluation  op  intkbnal 

■■VBNUI  SnVlCB  DfPLOYKia 

(a)  In  Gbnxkai..— The  evaluation  of  all  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  persoruiei  by  their 
superiors  shall  not  be  based  in  any  way  on 
the  sums  collected  from  taxpayers  resulting 
from  audits  or  investigations  in  which  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  personnel  partici- 
pated. 

(b)  EkTBcnvx  Datb.— The  provisons  of 
subsection  (a)  shall  apply  to  evaluations 
conducted  on  or  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

SEC.  S.  AVTHORIZING.  REQUIRING.  OR  CONDUCrTING 
CERTAIN  INVESTIGATIONS.  ETC. 

(a)  In  General.— Section  7214  (relating  to 
offenses  by  officers  and  employees  of  the 
United  States)  is  amended  by  redesignating 
sutsectlon  (c)  as  subsection  (d)  and  by  in- 
serting Immediately  after  subsection  (b)  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(c)  Authorizing,  Requiring,  or  Conduct- 
ing Cestair  Investigations,  Etc.— 

"(1)  Ik«  general.- An  officer  or  employee 
of  the  United  States  acting  in  connection 
with  any  revenue  law  of  the  United  States 
shall  not  luiowlngly— 

"(A)  authorize,  require,  or  conduct  any  in- 
vestigation into,  or  surveillance  over,  the  be- 
liefs or  associations  of  any  individual  or  or- 
ganization, or 

"(B)  maintain  any  records  containing  in- 
formation derived  from  such  an  investiga- 
tion or  furveHlance. 

Any  person  violating  the  preceding  sentence 
shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $10,000.  or  im- 
prisoned not  more  than  2  years,  or  both. 

"(2)  llxcEPTiON.— The  provisions  of  para- 
graph <1)  shall  not  apply  with  respect  to 
any  otherwise  lawful  investigation  concern- 
ing organized  crime  activities. 

"(3)  pEPiNiTioNS.- For  purposes  of  this 
subsection— 

"(A)  Unvestigations.- The  term  'investiga- 
tions' means  any  oral  or  written  inquiry  di- 
rected to  any  person,  organization,  or  gov- 
ernmental agency. 

"(B)  Surveillance.- The  term  'surveil- 
lance' means— 

"(i)  the  monitoring  of  persons,  places,  or 
events  by  means  of  electronic  interception, 
overt  or  covert  observation,  or  photography, 
and 

"(11)  the  use  of  informants.". 

(b)  Civil  Remedies.— Subchapter  B  of 
chapter  76  (relating  to  judicial  proceedings) 
is  amended  by  redesignating  section  7430  as 
section  7431  and  by  inserting  immediately 
after  section  7429  the  following  new  section: 

•SEC.  7410.  CIVIL  CAUSE  OF  ACTION   FOR  VIOLA- 
TION OF  SECTION  7214(c). 

"(a)  Remedies.- 

"(1)  Damages.— Whoever  violates  any  pro- 
vision of  section  7214(c)  (relating  to  certain 
offenses  by  officers  and  employees  of  the 
United  (States)  shall  be  liable  for  damages  to 
any  individual  or  organization  which,  as  a 
result  af  such  violation,  has  been  the  sub- 
ject of  a  prohibited  investigation,  surveil- 


lance, or  recordkeeping,  in  an  amount  equal 
to  the  sum  of — 

"(A)  any  actual  damages  suffered  by  the 
plaintiff  or  $100  per  day  for  each  day  the 
prohibited  activity  was  conducted,  whichev- 
er is  greater, 

"(B)  such  punitive  damages  (not  in  excess 
of  $1,000)  as  the  court  may  allow,  and 

"(C)  the  costs  of  any  successful  action,  in- 
cluding reasonable  attorney  fees. 

"(2)  Equitable  relief.— Any  individual  or 
organization  which  has  been  the  subject  of 
any  Investigation,  surveillance,  or  record- 
keeping in  violation  of  section  7214(c),  may 
bring  a  civil  action  against  the  United 
States  for  such  equitable  relief  as  the  court 
determines  appropriate  to  enjoin  and  re- 
dress such  violation. 

"(b)  Venue.— An  individual  or  organization 
may  bring  a  civil  action  under  this  section  In 
any  United  States  district  court  for  the  dis- 
trict in  which  the  violation  occurs,  or  in  the 
United  States  district  court  for  the  district 
in  which  such  person  resides  or  conducts 
business,  or  has  his  principal  place  of  busi- 
ness. 

■■(c)  Jurisdictional  Amount.— Any  Feder- 
al court  in  which  a  civil  action  under  this 
section  is  brought  pursuant  to  subsection 
(b)  shall  have  jurisdiction  over  such  action 
regardless  of  the  pecuniary  amount  in  con- 
troversy.". 

(c)  Clerical  Amendment.— The  table  of 
sections  for  subchapter  B  of  chapter  76  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  item  relating  to 
section  7430  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following  new  items: 

••Sec.  7430.  Civil  cause  of  action  for  violation 
of  section  7214(c). 

"Sec.  7431.  Cross  references.". 

(d)  ErPECTivE  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  take  effect  on  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  except 
that  such  amendments  shall  not  apply  with 
respect  to  the  maintenance  of  records 
during  the  90-day  period  beginning  on  such 
date  of  enactment  if  such  records  were  in 
existence  on  such  date. 

SEC.  9.  LEVY  AND  DISTRAINT. 

(a)  Notice.— Section  6331  (relating  to  levy 
and  distraint)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "10  days"  in  subsec- 
tions (a)  and  (d)(2)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "30  days", 

(2)  by  strlliing  out  "10-day  period  "  in  sub- 
section (a)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  '30- 
day  period", 

(3)  by  striking  out  "10-day  requirement" 
in  the  heading  of  subsection  (d)(2)  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "30-day  require- 
ment", and 

(4)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  subsection  (d) 
the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(4)  Information  included  with  notice.— 
The  notice  required  under  paragraph  ( 1  )— 

"(A)  shall  cite  the  sections  of  this  title 
which  relate  to  levy  on  property,  sale  of 
property,  release  of  lien  on  property,  and  re- 
demption of  property,  and 

"(B)  shall  include  a  description  of— 

"(i)  the  provisions  of  this  title  relating  to 
levy  and  sale  of  property, 

"(ii)  the  procedures  applicable  to  the  levy 
and  sale  of  property  under  this  title, 

"(ill)  the  administrative  appeals  available 
to  the  taxpayer  with  respect  to  such  levy 
and  sale  and  the  procedures  relating  to  such 
appeals, 

"(iv)  all  alternatives  available  to  the  tax- 
payer which  could  prevent  levy  on  the  prop- 
erty (including  installment  agreements 
under  section  6159), 


"(V)  the  provisions  of  this  title  relating  to 
redemption  of  property  and  release  of  liens 
on  property,  and 

"(vi)  the  procedures  applicable  to  the  re- 
demption of  property  and  the  release  of  a 
lien  on  property  under  this  title.". 

(b)  Effect  of  Levy  oh  Salary  and 
Wages.— Paragraph  (1)  of  section  6331(e) 
(relating  to  effect  of  levy)  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(1)  Effect  or  levy.— The  effect  of  a  levy 
on  salary  or  wages  payable  to  or  received  by 
a  taxpayer  shall  be  continuous  from  the 
date  such  levy  is  first  made  until— 

"(A)  the  liability  out  of  which  such  levy 
arose  is  satisfied  or  becomes  unenforceable 
by  reason  of  lapse  of  time, 

"(B)  the  taxpayer  and  the  Secretary  have 
entered  into  an  agreement  for  the  payment 
of  such  liability,  or 

"(C)  the  Secretary  has  determined  that 
such  liability  is  unenforceable  due  to  the  fi- 
nancial condition  of  the  taxpayer.". 

(c)  Property  Exempt  F^om  Levy.— 

(1)  Fuel,  provisions,  furniture,  and  per- 
sonal effects.— Paragraph  (2)  of  section 
6334(a)  (relating  to  fuel,  provisions,  furni- 
ture, and  personal  effects)  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "and  poultry""  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "poultry,  and  other 
animals'",  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "$1,500  "  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "$10,000  ". 

(2)  Books,  tools,  and  machinery.— Para- 
graph (3)  of  section  6334(a)  (relating  to 
t)oolcs  and  tools)  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(3)  Property  of  a  trade  or  business.— If 
the  taxpayer  is  not  a  corporation,  so  much 
of  the  books,  tools,  machinery,  equipment, 
and  other  property  necessary  for  the  trade, 
business,  or  profession  of  the  taxpayer  as  do 
not  exceed  in  the  aggregate  $10,000  in 
value.". 

(3)  Wages,  salary,  and  other  inco»ce.— 

(A)  Increase  in  amount  exempt.— Para- 
graph (1)  of  section  6334(d)  (relating  to 
exempt  amount  of  wages)  is  amended— 

(i)  by  striking  out  "$75"  in  subparagraph 

(A)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$150",  and 
(ii)  by  striking  out  "$25"  in  subparagraph 

(B)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$50". 

(B)  Exempt  income  deposited  with  cer- 
tain financial  institutions.— Subsection 
(a)  of  section  6334  (relating  to  property 
exempt  from  levy)  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  para- 
graph: 

"(11)  Exempt  deposits.— Any  account  of 
the  taxpayer  maintained  at  a  qualified  insti- 
tution and  any  withdrawable  or  repurchasa- 
ble  shares  in  a  qualified  institution  held  by 
the  taxpayer  shall  be  exempt  to  the  extent 
any  deposit  to  such  account,  or  purchase  of 
such  shares,  was  made  with  funds  exempt 
from  levy  under  paragraph  (9)  by  the  tax- 
payer during  the  30-day  period  beginning  on 
the  day  on  which  the  taxpayer  was  paid  or 
received  such  funds.  For  purposes  of  the 
preceding  sentence,  the  term  'qualified  insti- 
tution' has  the  meaning  given  to  such  term 
by  section  128(c)(2),  as  in  effect  for  taxable 
years  beginning  in  1982.". 

(4)  Property  exempt  in  absence  of  ap- 
proval OR  jeopardy.— 

(A)  In  general.— Subsection  (a)  of  section 
6334  (relating  to  property  exempt  from 
levy),  as  amended  by  this  Act,  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

"(12)  P>ROPERTY  EXEMPT  IN  ABSENCE  OF  CER- 
TAIN  APPROVAL  OR   JEOPARDY.— Except   tO   the 

extent  provided  in  subsection  (e)— 

'"(A)  the  principal  residence  of  the  taxpay- 
er (within  the  meaning  of  section  1034), 


'"(B)  any  motor  vehicle  which  is  used  by 
the  taxpayer  as  the  primary  means  of  trans- 
portation to  the  place  of  business  of  the  tax- 
payer, and 

"(C)  any  tangible  personal  property  used 
in  carrying  on  the  trade  or  business  of  the 
taxpayer,  but  only  if  levy  on  such  tangible 
personal  property  would  prevent  the  tax- 
payer from  carrying  on  such  trade  or  busi- 
ness.". 

(B)  Levy  permitted  in  case  of  jeopardy 
OR  approval  by  certain  oppiciALs.— Section 
6334  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following  new  subsection: 

■■(e)  Levy  Allowed  on  Certain  Property 
in  Case  of  Jeopardy  or  (Certain  Approv- 
al.—Property  described  in  subsection  (aKI2) 
shall  not  be  exempt  from  levy  if— 

"(1)  a  district  director  or  assistant  district 
director  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
personally  approves  (in  writing)  the  levy  of 
such  property,  or 

■"(2)  the  Secretary  finds  that  the  collec- 
tion of  tax  is  in  jeopardy.". 

(d)  Uneconomical  Levy:  Levy  on  Day  of 
Summons.— Section  6331  (relating  to  levy 
and  distraint)  is  amended  by  redesignating 
subsection  (f)  as  sutksection  (h)  and  by  in- 
serting after  subsection  (e)  the  following 
new  subsections: 

"(f)  Uneconomical  Levy.— No  levy  may  be 
made  on  any  property  if  the  amount  of  the 
expenses  which  the  Secretary  estimates  (at 
the  time  of  levy)  would  be  incurred  by  the 
Secretary  with  respect  to  the  levy  and  sale 
of  such  property  exceeds— 

"■(1)  the  fair  market  value  of  such  proper- 
ty at  the  time  of  levy,  or 

■■(2)  the  liability  for  which  such  levy  is 
made. 

"(g)  Levy  on  Day  of  Summons.— 

•■(1)  In  general.— No  levy  may  be  made  on 
the  property  of  any  person  on  any  day  on 
which  such  person  (or  officer  or  employee 
of  such  person)  responds  to  a  summons 
issued  by  the  Secretary. 

""(2)  No  APPLICATION  IN  CASE  OF  JEOPARDY.— 

This  subsection  shall  not  apply  if  the  Secre- 
tary finds  that  the  collection  of  tax  is  in 
jeopardy.". 

(e)  Release  of  Levy.— Subsection  (a)  of 
section  6343  (relating  to  release  of  levy)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"'(a)  Release  of  Levy.— 

"(l)  In  general.— Under  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary,  the  Secretary  shall 
release  the  levy  upon  all,  or  part  of,  the 
property  or  rights  to  property  levied  upon 
if- 

"(A)  the  liability  for  which  such  levy  was 
made  is  satisfied. 

"■(B)  release  of  such  levy  will  facilitate  the 
collection  of  such  liability, 

■"(C)  the  taxpayer  has  entered  into  an 
agreement  under  section  6160  to  satisfy 
such  liability  by  means  of  installment  pay- 
ments, 

'"(D)  the  expenses  of  levy  and  sale  of  such 
property  exceed  the  amount  of  such  liabil- 
ity, 

""(E)  the  taxpayer  can  substantiate  that 
the  levy  prevents  the  taxpayer  from  meet- 
ing necessary  living  expenses,  or 

"(F)  the  fair  market  value  of  the  property 
exceeds  such  liability  and  release  of  the  levy 
on  a  part  of  such  property  could  be  made 
without  hindering  the  collection  of  such  li- 
ability. 

""(2)  Subsequent  levy.— The  release  of 
levy  on  any  property  under  paragraph  (1) 
shall  not  prevent  any  subsequent  levy  on 
such  property.". 

(f)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  levies 
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made  on  or  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act. 


.  It.  uvnw  or  jboparoy  levy  and  assess- 

MINT. 

(a)  !■  OBmuL.— Section  7429  (relating  to 
review  of  Jeopardy  assessment  procedures) 
la  amended— 

(1)  by  tnaeftlnt  "or  levy  is  made  under  sec- 
tion 6331(a)  lev  than  30  days  after  notice 
and  demand  for  payment  Is  made  under  sec- 
tion 6331(a)."  after  "6862."  in  subsection 
(aXl). 

(3)  by  biaertinc  "or  levy"  after  "such  as- 
■eament"  In  subsection  (aKl). 

(3)  by  strlkinc  out  "30  days"  in  subsection 
(bXl)  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "90 
aaya". 

(4)  by  Insertlnc  "the  making  of  a  levy  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (aXl)  is  unreasonable, 
that"  after  "determines  that"  in  subsection 
(bX3>. 

<5)  by  inserting  "to  release  such  levy." 
after  "the  Secretary"  in  subsection  (b)(3). 

(6)  by  inserting  "the  maUng  of  a  levy  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (aXl)  or"  after 
"whether"  in  subsection  (gXl). 

(7)  by  striking  out  "TBunifATioif"  in  the 
heading  of  subsection  (gXl)  and  inserting  in 
Ueu  thereof  "lkvt.  rmuhatioii,",  and 

(8)  by  inserting  "levy  ob"  after  "jeop- 
iMBt"  in  the  heading  of  such  section. 

(b)  Obtbuchcatioiis.— 

(1)  AxHtmuiaAnvs  dstxrhinations.— 
Paragraph  (3)  of  aecUon  7429(a)  (relating  to 
redetermination  by  the  Secretary)  is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows: 

"(3)      RiDBnUIIIIATIOH      BT      SECHKTART.— 

ASter  a  request  for  review  is  made  under 
paragraph  (2).  the  Secretary  shall  deter- 
mine— 

"(A)  whether  or  not— 

"(i)  the  making  of  the  assessment  under 
section  6851,  6861,  or  6862.  as  the  case  may 
be.  is  reasonable  under  the  circumstances, 
and 

"(11)  the  amount  so  assessed  or  demanded 
as  a  result  of  the  action  taken  under  section 
6851.  6861,  or  6862  is  appropriate  under  the 
circumstances,  or 

"(B)  whether  or  not  the  levy  described  In 
subsection  (aXl)  is  reasonable  under  the  cir- 
cumstances.". 

(2)  Judicial  dbtermiiiations.- Paragraph 
(2)  of  section  7429(b)  (relating  to  determina- 
tions by  district  court)  is  amended  to  read  as 
fcdlows: 

"(2)  Dktkbiciiiatior  by  district  court.— 
Within  20  days  after  an  action  is  com- 
menced imder  paragraph  (1),  the  district 
court  shall  determine— 

"(A)  whether  or  not— 

"(i)  the  making  of  the  assessment  under 
sectioj  6851.  6861.  or  6862,  as  the  case  may 
be.  Is  reasonable  under  the  circumstances, 
and 

"(11)  the  amount  so  assessed  or  demanded 
as  a  result  of  the  action  taken  under  section 
6851,  6861,  or  6862  is  appropriate  under  the 
circumstances,  or 

"(B)  whether  or  not  the  levy  described  in 
subsection  (aXl)  is  reasonable  under  the  cir- 
cumstances.". 

(c)  CoNFoaidiiG  AifXKDMKirr.- The  table  of 
sections  for  subchapter  B  of  chapter  76  is 
amended  by  inserting  "levy  or"  after  'jeop- 
ardy" in  the  item  relating  to  section  7429. 

(d)  ErFBcnvi  Datk.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shaU  take  effect  on  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

SEC  II.  mSTALUlENT  PAYMENT  OF  TAX  LIABIL- 
ITY. 

(a)  Ik  OianAL.— Subchapter  A  of  chapter 
62  (relating  to  place  and  due  date  for  pay- 


ment of  tax)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
etid  thereof  the  following  new  section: 

-1EC.  (ISt.  AGREEMENTS  FOR  PAYMENT  OF  TAX  LI- 
ABILITY IN  INSTALLMENTS. 
"(a)  ACTRORIZATIOH  OF  AGRKEtfEMTS.— The 

Secretary  is  authorized  to  enter  into  written 
agreements  with  any  taxpayer  under  which 
such  taxpayer  is  allowed  to  satisfy  liability 
f»r  payment  of  any  tax  in  installment  pay- 
ments if  the  Secretary  determines  that  such 
agreement  wUl  facilitate  collection  of  such 
liability. 

"(b)  Offer  of  Instaixment  PAYmirrs.— 
The  Secretary  shall  make  a  written  offer  to 
enter  into  an  agreement  described  In  subsec- 
tion (a)  with  any  Individual— 

"(1)  whose  liability  for  payment  of  tax 
does  not  exceed  $30,000.  and 

"(2)  who  has  not  been  delinquent  in  pay- 
ments under  any  other  agreement  entered 
iato  for  installment  payment  of  tax  liability 
during  the  3-year  period  ending  on  the  date 
such  liability  is  required  to  be  paid  under 
section  6151. 

"(c)  ExTTOT  TO  Which  Agreemeuts  Are 

BiNDIHG.— 

"(1)  In  general.— Except  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided in  this  subsection,  any  agreement  en- 
tered into  by  the  Secretary  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  shall  be  binding. 

"(2)  Inadequate  information.— An  agree- 
ment entered  into  by  the  Secretary  under 
subsection  (a)  shall  not  be  binding  if  Infor- 
mation which  the  taxpayer  provided  (upon 
request  of  the  Secretary)  to  the  Secretary 
prior  to  the  date  such  agreement  was  en- 
tered Into  was  Inaccurate  or  Incomplete. 

"(3)  Subsequent  change  in  financial  con- 
ditions.— 

"(A)  In  general.— If  the  Secretary  makes 
a  final  determination  that  the  financial  con- 
dition of  a  taxpayer  with  whom  the  Secre- 
tary has  entered  Into  an  agreement  under 
sutisectlon  (a)  has  significantly  changed,  the 
Secretary  may  alter,  modify,  or  annul  such 
agreement. 

"(B)  Notice  and  hearing.— Action  may  be 
taken  by  the  Secretary  under  subparagraph 
(A)  only  If— 

"(i)  a  hearing  on  the  record  conducted  in 
accordance  with  subchapter  II  of  chapter  5 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  Is  held  on  the 
financial  condition  of  the  taxpayer  prior  to 
the  making  of  any  final  determination 
under  subparagraph  (A)  with  respect  to 
such  taxpayer,  and 

"(ii)  notice  of  such  hearing  is  provided  to 
the  taxpayer  no  later  than  30  days  prior  to 
the  date  of  such  hearing,  and 

"(iil)  such  notice  includes  the  reasons  why 
the  Secretary  believes  a  significant  change 
ia  the  financial  condition  of  the  taxpayer 
has  (xxurred.". 

(b)  Conforming  Amendments.— 

(1)  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  6601(b)  (relat- 
iBg  to  last  day  prescrll>ed  for  payment)  is 
amended  by  inserting  "or  any  installment 
agreement  entered  into  under  section  6159" 
after  "time  for  payment". 

(2)  The  table  of  sections  for  subchapter  A 
oC  chapter  62  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  item: 

"Bee.  6159.  Agreements  for  payment  of  tax 
liability  in  installments.". 

(c)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  take  effect  on  the 
(kite  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

sec.  12.  LIMITATIONS  ON  CLASS  AUDITS. 

(a)  In  General.— The  Secretary  shall  au- 
thorize, permit,  or  order  an  audit  or  audits 
oif  taxpayers  Identified  with  respect  to  a 
paxticular  trade,  business,  or  profession  only 
after— 


(1)  providing  written  notice  to  each 
member  of  the  audit  group  of  the  item  or 
items  Of  such  member's  tax  return  which 
the  group  has  in  common, 

(2)  stating  the  reason  the  Secretary  claims 
such  r<tum  to  be  in  error,  and 

(3)  providing  an  opportunity  for  the  mem- 
bers of  the  group— 

(A)  to  file  an  amended  tax  return  con- 
forming to  the  analysis  of  the  Secretary,  or 

(B)  bo  contest  singly  or  through  a  group 
spokesman  the  position  of  the  Secretary  at 
a  hearing  to  l)e  provided  by  the  Secretary  In 
accordance  with  existing  regulations. 

(b)  No  Penalty  or  Interest  Imposed  Upon 
Amendkd  Return.— Notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law,  upon  the  filing  of  an 
amended  tax  return  pursuant  to  subsection 
(a)(3)(A),  no  penalty  or  interest  upon  any 
increased  taxpayer  obligation  shall  be  im- 
posed. 

(c)  Effective  Date.— The  provisions  of 
subsection  (a)  shall  apply  with  respect  to 
audits  commenced  on  or  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

SEC.  IS.  BURDEN  OF  PROOF  IN  ADMINISTRATIVE 
AND  JUDICIAL  PROCEEDINGS. 

(a)  In  General.— Notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law,  in  all  administrative 
and  judicial  proceedings  between  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Service  and  a  taxpayer,  the 
burden  of  proof  on  all  issues  shsdl  rest  upon 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service,  except  that 
in  the  event  the  taxpayer  is  the  sole  posses- 
sor of  evidence  that  would  not  otherwise  be 
available  to  the  Internal  Revenue  Service, 
the  taxpayer  may  be  required  to  present  the 
minimum  amount  of  information  necessary 
to  support  his  position. 

(b)  Effective  Date.— The  provisions  of 
subsection  (a)  shall  apply  with  respect  pro- 
ceedings conunenced  on  or  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Sbction-by-Section  Analysis 

Section  1.  Short  Title. 

Section  2.  Disclosure  Of  Rights  and  Obli- 
gations of  Taxpayers.  The  Secretary  of 
Treasury  must  prepare  a  statement  to  l>e  in- 
cluded with  tax  forms  setting  forth:  the 
rights  and  obligations  of  a  taxpayer  and  the 
IRS  during  an  audit:  the  procedures  by 
which  a  taxpayer  may  appeal  adverse  deci- 
sions of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  (IRS): 
the  procedure  for  prosecuting  refund  claims 
and  filing  of  taxpayer  complaints:  and  the 
procedures  the  IRS  may  use  to  enforce  the 
tax  laws. 

Section  3.  Civil  Action  For  Deprivation  Of 
Rights  By  Internal  Revenue  Service  EJm- 
ployeeB.  Extends  to  taxpayers  the  right  to 
initiate  civil  action  against  IRS  employees 
who  violate  the  taxpayers's  rights  guaran- 
teed b|r  the  Constitution  and  laws. 

Section  4.  Office  Of  Inspector  General. 
Amends  the  Inspector  General  Act  of  1978 
by  establishing  within  the  Department  of 
the  Treasury,  and  independent  of  the  IRS,  a 
statutory  Office  of  Inspector  General. 
Withla  this  office  shall  be  combined  the 
various  offices  of  audit  and  inspection 
which  currently  exist  within  the  several  bu- 
reaus of  the  Department.  Moreover,  this 
section  contains  special  provisions  allowing 
the  Secretary  to  prevent  the  disclosure  of 
sensitive  law  enforcement  and  tax  informa- 
tion. 

Section  5.  Procedures  Involving  Taxpayer 
Interviews.  Allows  taxpayers  to  record  inter- 
views Mth  IRS  employees  at  the  taxpayer's 
own  expense.  IRS  employees  must  inform 
taxpayers  of  their  right  to  remain  silent, 
the  right  against  self-incrimination,  and  the 


right  to  the  presence  of  an  attorney,  certi- 
fied public  accountant,  enrolled  agent  or  en- 
rolled actuary.  Sut>section  (c)  codifies  the 
taxpayers's  right  to  authorize  a  representa- 
tive who  must  be  treated  by  the  IRS  as  the 
taxpayer  for  purposes  of  an  interview.  This 
authorized  representative  may  only  be  by- 
passed by  the  IRS  if  the  representative  is 
responsible  for  unreasonable  delay  or  hin- 
drsince  of  an  IRS  examination  or  Investiga- 
tion. 

Section  6.  General  Accounting  Office 
Oversight  Of  The  Administration  Of  The 
Internal  Revenue  Laws.  Requires  the  GAO 
to  make  annual  audits  of  the  IRS  In  several 
specific  areas  affecting  the  efficient,  uni- 
form, and  equitable  administration  of  the 
Internal  revenue  laws. 

Section  7.  Basis  For  Evaluation  Of  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Service  Employees.  Prohibits 
the  evaluaton  of  IRS  personnel  based  on 
sums  collected  from  audits  and  Investiga- 
tions. 

Section  8.  Authorizing,  Requiring,  Or  Con- 
ducting Certain  Investigations.  Etc.  Prohib- 
its the  IRS  from  investigating  individuals 
for  purposes  other  than  ascertaining  their 
compliance  with  the  Internal  revenue  law. 
An  exception  is  provided  for  the  lawful  In- 
vestigation of  organized  crime  activities. 

Section  9.  Levy  suid  Distraint.  Increases 
from  10  to  30  days  the  period  after  notice 
and  demand  the  Secretary  must  wait  before 
levy  may  be  made.  Increase  from  $1,500  to 
$10,000  the  amount  of  personal  effects,  etc, 
exempt  from  levy.  Increases  the  amount  of 
wages,  salary,  and  other  income  exempt 
from  levy  from  $75  to  $150  per  week  plus 
$50  for  a  spouse  and  each  dependent. 

Section  10.  Review  Of  Jeopardy  Levy  And 
Assessment.  Increases  the  period  of  time 
available  to  the  IRS  and  the  United  States 
district  courts  to  review  jeopardy  assess- 
ments. 

Section  11.  Installment  Payment  Of  Tax 
Liability.  Prohibits  the  IRS  from  abrogating 
Installment  payment  agreements  unless  the 
taxpayer  initially  provided  inaccurate  or  in- 
complete information.  If  the  taxpayer  sub- 
sequently realizes  a  change  In  financial  cir- 
cumstances the  Secretary  may  also  modify 
the  agreement  but  only  after  the  convening 
of  a  hearing  to  determine  the  financial 
status  of  the  taxpayer. 

Section  12.  Limitations  On  Class  Audits. 
Audits  of  taxpayers  classified  by  their  trade, 
business  or  profession  cannot  be  authorized 
until  members  of  the  audit  group  have  been 
provided  the  opportunity  to  respond  and 
amend  their  returns  to  conformance  stand- 
ards. 

Section  13.  Burden  of  Proof  In  Adminis- 
trative And  Judicial  Proceedings.  In  all  ad- 
ministrative and  judicial  proceedings  be- 
tween the  IRS  and  a  taxpayer,  the  burden 
of  proof  rests  with  the  IRS.  However,  If  the 
taxpayer  Is  the  sole  possessor  of  evidence, 
the  taxpayer  may  be  required  to  provide  In- 
formation to  support  his  position. 


By  Mr.  PELL  (by  request): 
S.  580.  A  bill  to  authorize  supple- 
mental appropriations  for  the  fiscal 
year  1987  for  international  security 
and  disaster  assistance  programs,  the 
Peace  Corps,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Conmiittee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. 

SUPPLEMENTAL  FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE 
AUTHORIZATION  ACT 

•  Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  by  re- 
quest. I  introduce  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence a  bill  to  provide  supplemental 


authorization  and  appropriations  for 
foreign  aid  and  several  other  programs 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations. 

This  proposed  legislation  has  been 
requested  by  the  administration  and  I 
am  introducing  it  in  order  that  there 
may  be  a  specific  bill  to  which  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  and  the  public  may 
direct  their  attention  and  (^mments. 

I  reserve  my  right  to  support  or 
oppose  this  bill,  as  well  as  any  suggest- 
ed amendments  to  it,  when  the  matter 
is  considered  by  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
bill  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point,  together  with  a  section-by-sec- 
tion analysis  of  the  bill  and  the  letter 
from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
for  Legislative  and  Intergovernmental 
Affairs  to  the  President  of  the  Senate 
received  February  13,  1987. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  580 

Be  it  enancted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SHORT  TITLE 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Supplemental  Foreign  Assistance  Authori- 
zation Act  of  1987". 

FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  ACT  AUTHORIZATIONS 

Sec.  2.  (a)  In  addition  to  amounts  other- 
wise available  for  the  fiscal  year  1987  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  section  491  of 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  there 
are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$100,000,000  for  earthquake  relief,  rehabili- 
tation, sind  reconstruction  in  El  Salvador. 

(b)  In  addition  to  amounts  otherwise 
available  for  the  fiscal  year  1987  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  chapter  2  of  Part  II  of 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  there 
are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$261,000,000.  Funds  authorized  by  this  sub- 
section shall  be  made  available  notwith- 
standing section  101(f)  of  P.L.  99-83. 

(c)  In  addition  to  amounts  otherwise  avail- 
able for  the  fiscal  year  1987  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  chapter  4  of  Part  II  of  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1961,  there  are  au- 
thorized to  he  appropriated  $47,000,000. 
Supplemental  assistance  made  available  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  chapter  4  of  Part 
II  and  which  is  allocated  for  Southern 
Africa  regional  programs  shall  t>e  made 
available  notwithstanding  section  802(a)  of 
P.L.  99-83. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 

Sec.  3.  In  addition  to  amounts  otherwise 
available  for  the  fiscal  year  1987  for  "United 
States  Bilateral  Science  and  Technology 
Agreements",  there  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated $1,900,000  for  such  purposes. 

AFRICAN  development  FOUNDATION 

Sec.  4.  In  addition  to  amounts  otherwise 
available  for  the  fiscal  year  1987  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  the  African  Develop- 
ment Foundation  Act,  there  are  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  $114,000. 

peace  corps 
Sec.  5.  In  addition  to  amounts  otherwise 
available  for  the  fiscal  year  1987  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  the  Peace  Corps  Act, 


there    are    authorized    to   t>e   appropriated 
$760,000. 

retealb 

Sec.  6.  Sections  2013  and  2030(c)  of  the 
Anti-Drug  Abuse  Act  of  1986  are  hereby  re- 
pealed. 

Section-by-Section  Analysis 
Section  2(a)  of  the  bill  authorizes  the  ap- 
propriation of  $100,000,000  for  Internation- 
al Disaster  Assistance.  These  funds  will  be 
used  for  earthquake  relief,  rehabilitation, 
and  reconstruction  in  El  Salvador.  This  as- 
sistance Is  in  addition  to  funds  appropriated 
for  this  purpose  in  the  Foreign  Assistance 
and  Related  Programs  Appropriations  Act, 
1987  (as  Included  in  P.L.  99-591). 

Section  2(b)  of  the  bill  authorizes  the  ap- 
propriation of  $261,000,000  for  tCilitary  As- 
sistance Programs  for  FY  1987.  Funds  au- 
thorized by  this  subsection  will  be  made 
available  notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
section  101(f)  of  the  International  Security 
and  Development  Cooperation  Act  of  1985 
(P.L.  99-83)  regarding  limitations  on  Mili- 
tary Assistance  Program  assistance  for 
Turkey. 

Section  2(c)  of  the  bill  authorizes  the  i^ 
propriation  of  $47,000,000  for  Economic 
Support  Fund  programs  for  FY  1987.  The 
Administration's  request  for  supplemental 
Economic  Support  Fund  assistance  is 
$297,000,000.  However,  because  the  amoimt 
appropriated  In  FY  1987  in  the  foreign  as- 
sistance appropriations  act  for  Economic 
Support  Fund  assistance  was  $250  million 
less  than  the  authorized  level,  only  an  addi- 
tional $47  million  Is  required  to  be  author- 
ized to  satisfy  the  Administration's  request. 
Supplemental  assistance  (including  funds 
authorized  by  the  bill)  which  is  allocated  for 
Southern  Africa  regional  programs  will  be 
made  available  notwithstanding  section 
802(a)  of  PL.  99-63. 

Section  3  of  the  bUl  authorizes  the  appro- 
priation of  $1,900,000  for  United  States  Bi- 
lateral Science  and  Technology  Agreements 
for  FY  1987.  The  Administration's  supple- 
mental request  for  this  program  Is 
$2,000,000.  P.L.  99-88  authorized  $2  mUlion 
for  this  program  for  FY  1987  against  which 
$1.9  million  was  appropriated.  Therefore, 
$1.9  million  needs  to  be  authorized  to  satisfy 
the  Administration's  request. 

Section  4  of  the  bill  authorizes  the  appro- 
priation of  $114,000  for  the  African  Devel- 
opment Foundation  for  FY  1987. 

Section  5  of  the  bill  authorizes  the  appro- 
priation of  $760,000  for  the  Peace  Corps  for 
FY  1987. 

Section  6  reijeals  two  provisions  of  the 
Anti-Drug  Abuse  Act  of  1986.  The  section 
repeals  section  2013  of  that  act  since  the  re- 
porting requirements  of  that  section  largely 
duplicate  those  contained  in  section  481(h) 
of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act.  The  section 
also  repeals  section  2030(c)  which  conditions 
the  obligation  of  $1  million  of  narcotics  con- 
trol funds  for  Mexico  on  Mexico's  comple- 
tion of  judicial  proceedings  regarding  the 
deaths  of  and  assaults  on  Drug  Enforce- 
ment Administration  personnel.  Withhold- 
ing this  assistance  will  only  serve  to  further 
hinder  our  narcotics  eradication  efforts  in 
Mexico. 

U.S.  Department  of  State, 
Washington,  DC,  February  12,  1987. 
Hon.  George  Bush. 
President  of  the  Senate, 
U.S.  Senate. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  On  behalf  of  the 
President  I  hereby  transmit  the  Supplemen- 
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Ul  FVireign  AniiUnce  Authorization  Act  of 
IBCT.  This  bai  authoriies  supplemental  ap- 
propriaUom  for  the  fiscal  year  1987  for 
international  security  and  disaster  assist- 
ance iffocrains.  the  Peace  Corps,  and  for 
other  purpoaes. 

Tlie  Office  of  Manacement  and  Budget 
has  advised  that  this  legislation  is  in  accord 
with  the  procram  of  the  President.  I  urge 
its  urgent  consideration  and  prompt  enact- 
ment. 

With  best  wishes. 
Sincerely. 

J.  Edward  Fox. 
Aisiatant  Secretary, 
LegMaiive  and  Inlervovemmental  Af/airs.m 


By  Mr.  REID: 

SJ.  Res.  62.  Joint  resolution  to  des- 
ignate May  21.  1987,  as  "National 
Flight  of  the  Voyager  Day;"  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

nanoMAL  ruoHT  or  thk  votacer  day 

Mr.  REID.  Mr.  President,  today  I  am 
introducing  a  Joint  resolution  to  desig- 
nate May  21,  1987,  as  "National  Flight 
of  the  Voyager  Day."  This  joint  reso- 
lution commemorates  the  around-the- 
world-non-stop-non-refueled  flight  of 
the  Voyager  and  its  crew,  Jeana 
Teager,  Dick  Rutan.  and  Designer 
BurtRutan. 

This  aerial  accomplishment  epito- 
mizes America's  spirit  to  challenge  the 
unknown  and  to  triiunph  against  the 
odds.  Less  than  a  year  after  the  Chal- 
lenger disaster,  the  courage  and  perse- 
verance of  Jeana  Yeager  and  Dick 
Rutan  have  renewed  America's  deter- 
mination to  make  great  strides  in  air 
and  space  travel.  Just  as  significant, 
Burt  Rutan's  design  of  Voyager  repre- 
sents American  innovation  at  its  best 
and  the  flight  provided  an  opportunity 
to  test  advances  in  aerospace  materi- 
als, fuel  systems,  and  aerodynamics. 

May  21, 1987,  is  a  particularly  appro- 
priate day  to  lionor  the  Voyager  crew 
because  tliis  day  is  the  60th  anniversa- 
ry of  Charles  Lindbergh's  historic 
transatlantic  solo  flight.  By  com- 
memorating the  Voyager  flight  on  this 
date  we  are  showing  the  world  that 
American  ingenuity  in  flight  did  not 
die  with  the  early  days  of  aviation  but 
that,  in  fact,  it  has  come  full  circle. 

I  am  proud  to  sponsor  this  Joint  res- 
olution commemorating  the  Voyager 
flight  and  I  ask  my  colleagues  to  Join 
me  as  cosponsors  and  reaffirm  our 
belief  in  American  daring  and  ingenui- 
ty. 

Bfr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Joint  resolution  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Rbcord,  as  follows: 
aj.  Rks.  62 

Whereas  Burt  Rutan,  Dick  Rutan.  and 
Jeana  Teager  made  the  decision  to  attempt 
to  establish  a  world  record  for  the  longest 
distance  traveled  in  an  airplane  without 
stopping  and  without  refueling; 

Whereas,  in  order  to  esUbllsh  such  a 
world  record,  they  planned  for  Dick  Rutan 
and  Jeana  Teager  to  circumnavigate  the 
earth  by  air.  a  distance  of  25.000  miles: 


Wtiereas  Burt  Rutan  designed  an  innova- 
tlv  airplane  capable  of  carrying  an  unprece- 
dented amount  of  fuel  relative  to  the  weight 
of  the  airplane; 

Wivereas,  with  funds  donated  by  numer- 
ous persons.  Dick  Rutan.  Jeana  Yeager.  and 
a  crew  of  volunteers  built  the  airplane  de- 
signed by  Burt  Rutan; 

Whereas  the  airplane  Is  known  as  the 
Voyager; 

Whereas,  on  I>ecember  14.  1986,  Dick 
Rutan  and  Jeana  Yeager  left  California  in 
the  Voyager  and  began  the  attempt  to  es- 
tablish the  world  record; 

Whereas  the  Voyager  and  Its  crew  encoun- 
tered many  difficulties  during  the  flight,  in- 
cluding damage  to  the  wings  of  the  airplane 
during  takeoff,  severe  weather,  worries  with 
respect  to  the  sufficiency  of  the  amount  of 
fuel,  and  extreme  fatigue  of  the  crew; 

Whereas  Dick  Rutan  and  Jeana  Yeager 
displayed  great  courage  and  skill  in  piloting 
the  Voyager,  and  Burt  Rutan's  design  pro- 
vided the  Voyager  with  great  resilience; 

Whereas,  on  December  23.  1986,  the  Voy- 
ager and  its  crew  successfully  completed  the 
journey  around  the  earth,  establishing  a 
world  record; 

Whereas  the  record-breaking  flight  of  the 
Voyager  symbolizes  the  spirit  of  American 
men  and  women  and  their  determination  to 
accomplish  tremendous  advances  In  air  and 
space; 

WiKreas,  on  May  21.  1927,  Captain 
Charles  A.  Lindbergh  completed  a  historic 
solo  flight  across  the  Atlantic  Ocean:  and 

Wtiereas  May  21.  1987.  is  an  appropriate 
day  on  which  to  commemorate  the  flight  of 
the  Voyager:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  May  21.  1987, 
is  dedgnated  "National  Flight  of  the  Voyag- 
er Day",  and  the  President  of  the  United 
States  is  authorized  and  rquested  to  issue  a 
proclamation  calling  upon  the  people  of  the 
United  States  to  observe  such  day  with  ap- 
propriate ceremonies  and  activities. 


By  Mr.  BRADLEY  (for  himself. 
Mr.  Pell.  Mr.  Bumpers.  Mr. 
Byrd.  Mr.  Daschle.  Mr. 
DeConcini,  Mr.  Dixon,  Mr. 
ExoN,  Mr.  Gore.  Mr.  Inouye, 
Mr.  Kerry,  Mr.  Latttenberg, 
Mr.  Leahy,  Mr.  Levin,  Mr.  Mc- 
CoNNELL,    Mr.    Mitchell.    Mr. 

MOYNIHAN,     Mr.     NiCKLES.     Mr. 

Proxhire,     Mr.     Pryor,     Mr. 

RiEGLE,  Mr.  Rockefeller,  Mr. 

Simon,  Mr.  Zorinsky,  and  Mr. 

Fowler): 

S.J.  Res.  63.  Joint  resolution  to  des- 
ignate March  21,  1987,  as  Afghanistan 
Day;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary, j 

I  atghanistam  day 

•  Mi-.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  in 
keeping  with  tradition  of  past  years,  I 
woiild  like  to  introduce  a  Senate  joint 
resolution  to  designate  March  21, 
1987,  as  Afghanistan  Day,  in  com- 
memoration of  the  heroic  struggle  of 
the  Afghan  people  to  preserve  their 
freedom  and  independence.  More  than 
7  years  have  passed  since  the  Soviet 
Union  sent  over  100,000  troops  into  Af- 
ghanistan to  install  a  Marxist  regime. 
During  this  time,  the  Afghan  people 
have  formed  an  impressive  and  deter- 


mined resistance  movement  which,  de- 
spite great  odds,  has  been  growing 
stronger. 

Over  the  last  year,  the  Soviet  Union 
has  intensified  its  military  effort,  even 
as  Soviet  diplomatic  initiatives  suggest 
that  their  effort  in  Afghanistan  has 
entered  a  new  phase  characterized  by 
a  more  energetic  and  sophisticated  po- 
litical dimension.  As  part  of  this 
effort,  the  Soviet  Union  has  publicly 
and  privately  expressed  greater  inter- 
est in  a  negotiated  solution,  has  pro- 
posed a  oease-fire,  and  is  emphasizing 
the  national  reconciliation  theme.  The 
cease-fire  proposal  unfortunately 
amounts  to  little  more  than  the  uni- 
lateral surrender  of  the  Afghan  Re- 
sistance. The  form  of  national  recon- 
ciliation the  Soviets  seem  to  be  con- 
templating seems  remarkably  similar 
to  the  cosmetic  coalitions  we  saw  in 
Eastern  Burope  after  World  War  II.  In 
addition,  the  Soviets  have  made  new 
diplomatic  overtures  to  Pakistan. 

If  all  of  the  above  reflects  a  genuine 
desire  to  end  the  Afghanistan  tragedy, 
we  certainly  welcome  it.  But  unfortu- 
nately, unless  backed  up  by  deeds, 
these  initiatives  will  not  gain  credibil- 
ity. These  Soviet  proposals  continue  to 
avoid  the  fundamental  issue  of  the 
prompt  and  complete  withdrawal  of 
Soviet  troops.  The  joint  resolution 
that  Senator  Pell  and  I  are  introduc- 
ing on  behalf  of  Senators  Bumpers, 
Byrp,  Daschle,  DeConcini,  Dixon. 
ExoN,  Gore,  Inouye,  Kerry,  Lauten- 

BERG,        LCAHY,        LEVIN,        McCONNELL, 

MiTCHELt,  Moynihan,  Nickles,  Prox- 

MIRE,      PtYOR,      RIEGLE,      ROCKEFELLER, 

Simon.  Zorinsky,  and  Mr.  Fowler  is 
designed  to  reflect  the  solidarity  of 
the  United  States  with  the  legitimate 
struggle  of  the  Afghan  people  to 
retain  their  freedom  and  independ- 
ence. Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  text 
of  the  resolution  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  fts  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  63 

Whereas  more  than  seven  years  have 
passed  sin^e  the  unprovoked  Soviet  invasion 
of  the  non-aligned  country  of  Afghanistan; 

Whereas  close  to  115,000  Soviet  troops  are 
continuing  a  brutal  attempt  to  crush  the  na- 
tionwide Afghan  resistance  to  the  Soviets 
and  the  Mbrxist  regime  they  installed; 

Whereas  indiscriminate  air  and  artillery 
bombardnients,  deliberate  attempts  to  gen- 
erate refugees,  and  the  destruction  of  live- 
stock, crops,  and  property  remain  a  key  in- 
strument Of  Soviet  and  Kabul  regime  policy; 

Whereas  Soviet  and  Kabul  regime  actions 
in  Afghanistan  violate  the  following  inter- 
national oovenants:  the  1949  Geneva  Con- 
ventions and  Customary  International  Law; 
Article  7  Of  the  International  Covenant  on 
Civil  and  Political  Rights;  and  the  1954 
Hague  Convention; 

Whereas  the  military  operations  of  the 
Soviets  aad  their  Afghan  surrogates  have 
driven  almost  3  million  refugees  into  Paki- 
stan, placing  an  almost  intolerable  burden 
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on  Its  economy,  social  service  system,  and 
ecology; 

Whereas,  the  United  Nations  General  As- 
sembly has  in  eight  resolutions  called  for 
the  "immediate  withdrawal  of  foreign 
troops  from  Afghanistan."  and  a  recent 
United  Nations  Human  Rights  Commission 
report  concludes  that  the  continuation  of  a 
military  solution  in  Afghanistan  will  "lead 
inevitably  to  a  situation  approaching  geno- 
cide"; 

Whereas,  the  twentieth  semiannual  report 
of  the  U.S.  Department  of  State  on  the  im- 
plementation of  the  Helsinki  Final  Act  ob- 
serves that  Soviet  policies  in  Afghanistan 
are:  "in  direct  and  willful  violation  of  the 
general  principles  set  forth  in  the  Helsinki 
Final  Act.  including  respect  for  the  inviola- 
bility of  frontiers,  territorial  integrity  of 
states,  and  self-determination  of  peoples"; 

Whereas,  in  June  1986,  the  European  Par- 
liament overwhelmingly  adopted  a  resolu- 
tion on  the  situation  in  Afghanistan  which 
condemns:  "The  deattis  of  some  one  and  a 
half  million  Afghans  since  the  beginning  of 
the  Soviet  intervention,  out  of  the  total 
population  of  fifteen  million,  while  four  and 
a  half  million  refugees  have  had  to  flee  to 
Pakistan  and  Iran  and  a  million  Afghans  are 
surviving  in  extremely  difficult  conditions 
within  the  country  itself"; 

Whereas  Soviet  and  Kabul  regime  aircraft 
have  violated  Pakistan's  airspace  757  times 
during  1986.  killing  46  innocent  people  and 
wounding  77; 

Whereas  over  233  Soviet  and  Kabul-in- 
spired terrorist  incidents  took  place  in  Paki- 
stan during  1986.  often  in  circumstances  cal- 
culated to  cause  the  deaths  of  innocent  ci- 
vilians: 

Whereas  recent  developments  such  as  the 
deceptive  withdrawal  of  six  Soviet  regi- 
ments, a  "national  reconciliation"  scheme 
which  leaves  a  regime  opposed  by  an  over- 
whelming majority  of  the  Afghan  people, 
and  a  ceasefire  proposal  with  no  provision 
for  the  withdrawal  of  Soviet  forces  suggest 
no  change  in  the  Soviet  goal  in  Afghanistan; 

Whereas  the  only  credible  indicator  of 
Soviet  commitment  to  negotiated  political 
settlement  in  Afghanistan  will  be  their 
agreement  of  the  Geneva  negotiations  to  a 
prompt  and  complete  withdrawal  of  all 
their  troops  and  full  self-determination  for 
the  Afghan  people; 

Whereas,  since  the  Soviet  invasion  of  Af- 
ghanistan, the  Congress  has  in  numerous 
resolutions  declared  the  solidarity  of  the 
American  people  with  the  struggle  of  the 
Afghan  people  against  the  Soviet  invaders. 

Whereas  the  people  of  Afghanistan  ob- 
serve March  21  as  the  traditional  start  of 
their  new  year  and  as  a  symbol  of  their  na- 
tion's rebirth:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  President 
is  authorized  and  requested  to  issue  a  proc- 
lamation designating  March  21.  1987.  as  Af- 
ghanistan Day.  and  calling  upon  the  people 
of  the  United  States  to  observe  such  day 
with  appropriate  ceremonies  and  activities.* 


By  Mr.  CHILES  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Heinz,  Mr.  Glenn.  Mr.  Pryor. 
Mr.  Bradley,  Mr.  Johnston, 
Mr.  Shelby,  Mr.  Breaux,  Mr. 
BuRDicK,  Mr.  Reid,  Mr. 
Wilson,  Mr.  Durenberger,  Mr. 
Chafee,  Mr.  Matsunaga,  Mr. 
Graham,  Mr.  D'Amato,  Mr. 
Dole,  Mr.  Sarbanes,  Mr. 
Daschle,  and  Mr.  Boren): 


S.J.  Res.  64.  Joint  resolution  to  des- 
ignate May  1987  as  "Older  Americans 
Month";  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

OLDER  AMERICANS  MONTH 

•  Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  am  in- 
troducing today  a  joint  resolution  to 
designate  May  as  Older  Americans 
Month.  I  am  pleased  to  be  joined  by 
Senator  Heinz,  the  ranlting  minority 
member  of  the  Aging  Committee,  as 
well  as  other  members  of  the  commit- 
tee including  Senators  Glenn,  Pryor. 
Bradley,  Johnston,  Breaux.  Burdick, 
Reid,  Shelby,  Wilson,  Durenberger, 
Chafee,  and  Grassley.  Recognition  of 
May  as  "Older  Americans  Month"  is  a 
longstanding  tradition  of  the  Con- 
gress, going  back  to  1963. 

I  am  particularly  honored  to  be  able 
to  introduce  this  joint  resolution  this 
year,  because  this  is  also  the  year  that 
Congress  will  reauthorize  the  Older 
Americans  Act.  Since  its  original  en- 
actment in  1965,  this  act  has  become 
an  extremely  important  source  of  sup- 
port and  advocacy  for  our  Nation's 
nearly  30  million  older  Americans. 

Older  Americans  Month  provides  an 
opportunity  to  honor  the  contribu- 
tions of  our  Nation's  elderly— not  only 
their  past  contributions  that  have 
built  our  great  Nation,  but  their  con- 
tinuing contributions  today.  Older 
Americans  are  an  on-going  source  of 
vitality,  creativity,  productivity,  and 
inspiration  for  all  of  us.  It  is  natural 
and  appropriate  that  we  in  Congress 
spend  much  of  our  time  dealing  with 
the  problems  still  faced  by  a  large 
number  of  the  elderly— in  health  care, 
economic  security,  housing,  social  serv- 
ices, and  other  areas.  But  it  is  equally 
important  that  we  step  back  and  rec- 
ognize that,  despite  the  individual 
hardships  that  many  face,  the  vast 
majority  of  senior  citizens,  over  80  per- 
cent, continue  to  lead  independent, 
productive,  and  satisfying  lives. 

Older  Americans  Month  gives  us  an 
opportunity  to  both  pay  tribute  to  the 
immense  contributions  of  the  elderly 
and  to  rededicate  ourselves  to  creating 
new  opportunities  for  them  to  enjoy 
quality  of  life  in  their  later  years.  The 
theme  of  this  year's  recognition  cere- 
monies will  be  "Make  Your  Communi- 
ty Work  For  Older  People. "  Well, 
older  Americans  have  made  our  com- 
munities work  for  us  throughout  our 
lives.  In  turn,  let's  make  sure  our  com- 
munities—with leadership  and  support 
from  Congress  and  the  administra- 
tion—work with  their  older  citizens. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
paying  tribute  to  the  elderly  by  sup- 
porting this  joint  resolution  to  desig- 
nate May  as  Older  Americans  Month, 
and  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  joint  resolution  be 
printed  in  full  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 


S.J.  Res.  64 


Whereas  older  Americans  have  contribut- 
ed many  years  of  service  to  their  families, 
their  communities,  and  the  Nation; 

Whereas  the  population  of  the  United 
States  is  comprised  of  a  large  percentage  of 
older  Americans  representing  a  wealth  of 
knowledge  and  experience: 

Whereas  older  Americans  should  be  ac- 
knowledged for  the  contributions  they  con- 
tinue to  make  to  their  communities  and  the 
Nation;  and 

Whereas  many  States  and  communities 
acknowledge  older  Americans  during  the 
month  of  May:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  Stales  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  in  recognition 
of  the  traditional  designation  of  the  month 
of  May  as  "Older  Americans  Month"  and 
the  repeated  expression  by  the  Congress  of 
its  appreciation  and  respect  for  the  achieve- 
ments of  older  Americans  and  its  desire  that 
these  Americans  continue  to  play  an  active 
role  in  the  life  of  the  Nation,  the  President 
is  directed  to  issue  a  proclamation  designat- 
ing the  month  of  May.  1987.  as  "Older 
Americans  Month",  and  calling  on  the 
people  of  the  United  States  to  observe  such 
month  with  appropriate  programs,  ceremo- 
nies, and  activities.* 


By  Mr.  ZORINSKY  (for  himself. 
Mr.  Johnston.  Mr.  Gore,  Mr. 
Durenberger,  Mr.  Rollings, 
Mr.  Wilson,  Mr.  Pressler,  Mr. 
Chiles,  Mr.  Moynihan,  Mr. 
LuGAR,  Mr.  Exon,  Mr.  Nunh, 
Mr.  Stennis,  Mrs.  Kassebaum, 
Mr.  Metzenbaum,  Mr.  Bumpers, 
Mr.  Kerry,  Mr.  Specter,  Mr. 
DoDD.  Mr.  Cranston,  Mr. 
DeConcini,  Mr.  Pryor.  Mr. 
Dole,  Mr.  Cohen.  Mr.  Mitch- 
ell, Mr.  RiEGLE,  Mr.  Sasser, 
Mr.  Matsunaga,  Mr.  Lauten- 
berg,  Mr.  Reid,  Mr.  Sanford, 
Mr.  Helms,  Mr.  Nickles,  Mr. 
Heinz,  Mr.  Ford,  Mr.  Gramm, 
Mr.  Rockefeller,  Mr.  Graham, 
Mr.  Heflin,  Mr.  Wirth,  Mr. 
Inouye,  Mr.  Evans,  Mr.  Levin. 
Mr.  Grassley.  Mr.  Dixon,  Mr. 
Biden.  Mr.  Daschle.  Mr. 
Breaux.  Mr.  Shelby,  Mr.  Do- 
menici,  Mr.  Danforth,  Ms.  Mi- 
KULSKi,  Mr.  MuRKOWSKi.  Mr. 
Garn,  Mr.  Chafee,  Mr.  Bur- 
dick, Mr.  Simon.  Mr.  Pell,  Mr. 
Stevens.  Mr.  D'Amato.  and  Mr. 
Htn«PHREY): 
S.J.  Res.  65.  A  joint  resolution  to 

designate  the  week  of  April  5.  1987. 

through  April   11.   1987.  as  "National 

Know  Your  Cholesterol  Week";  to  the 

Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

NATIONAL  KNOW  YOUR  CHOLESTEROL  WEEK 

•  Mr.  ZORINSKY.  Mr.  President.  It  is 
an  irrefutable  fact  that  cholesterol  is  a 
mass  killer.  Studies  conducted  world- 
wide provide  documented  proof  that 
the  higher  a  person's  cholesterol,  the 
greater  their  risk  of  suffering  a  tieart 
attack  or  stroke. 

The  National  Institutes  of  Health 
has  launched  a  multimillion-dollar 
campaign,    the    National    Cholesterol 
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spect  to  any  proceeding  or  litigation     [Mr.  Pryor],  the  Senator  from  New       Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
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Education  Procram  [NCEP].  designed 
to  fight  this  devastating  disease.  The 
NCEPs  goal  Is  to  reduce  the  preva- 
lence of  elevated  blood  cholesterol  in 
the  United  States,  thereby  reducing 
etnooary  heart  disease  morbidity  and 
mortality. 

A  major  objective  of  the  program  is 
to  increase  the  public's  awareness  con- 
cerning the  importance  of  knowing 
their  cholesterol  levels,  and  taking 
steps  to  lower  elevated  levels.  It  is  a 
prodigious  undertaking  since  the 
recent  National  Heart,  Lung  and 
Blood  Institute  "Cholesterol  Aware- 
ness Survey"  found  that  only  8  per- 
cent of  American  citizens  know  their 
cholesterol  level. 

I  am  confident  that  you  share  my  re- 
solve that  we  must  take  a  leadership 
role  in  this  monumental  endeavor. 
Therefore,  today  I  and  60  of  our  dis- 
tinguished colleagues  are  introducing 
a  resolution  designating  April  5.  1987. 
through  April  11,  1987,  as  "National 
Know  Tour  Cholesterol  Week."  It  is 
imperative  that  people  know  and  un- 
derstand their  cholesterol  level  in 
order  to  reduce  the  incidence  of  heart 
disease  In  America. 

In  conjunction  with  the  7-day  period 
the  National  Heart  Savers  Association, 
a  nonprofit  organization,  will  offer 
every  Senator.  Representative,  and 
Capitol  HiU  staff  member  the  opportu- 
nity to  have  their  cholesterol  level 
measured  free  of  charge.  Levels  are  de- 
termined using  a  simple,  3-minute, 
finger  stick  test.  Tou  will  hear  more 
from  me  on  this  project  as  the  desig- 
nated week  draws  near. 

Mr.  President.  Americans  have  al- 
ready begun  to  focus  their  attention 
on  the  Importance  of  monitoring  their 
cholesterol  levels.  By  working  together 
we  are  certain  to  improve  our  Nation's 
cardiac  health  and  I  hope  aU  of  our 
colleagues  wlU  work  with  me  to  ensure 
passage  of  this  Important  resolution. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  my  statement  and  the  accom- 
panying resolution  be  printed  in  the 
Record  as  if  read. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  RicoRO,  as  follows: 
S.J.  Rks.  65 

Whereas  heart  attacks  struck  an  estimat- 
ed 1,576,000  Americans  in  1986.  a  third  of 
whom  died  immediately; 

Whereas  scientific  data  indicates  that  ef- 
fective measures  to  lower  serum  cholesterol 
may  be  capable  of  decreasing  occurrences  of 
heart  disease: 

Whereas  only  8  percent  of  Americans 
know  their  cholesterol  level;  and 

Whereas  an  estimated  250,000  lives  could 
be  saved  each  year  if  Americans  were  tested 
(or  and  took  actimi  to  reduce  high  levels  of 
cholesterol:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Aetohwd  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
ruentativeM  of  the  United  Slates  of  America 
in  Congrtu  Assembled,  That  the  week  of 
April  S.  1987.  through  April  11.  1987,  is  des- 
ignated as  "National  Know  Your  Cholester- 
ol Week:  and  the  President  is  authorized 
and  requested  to  issue  a  proclamation  call- 


ing Upon  the  American  public  to  observe 
such  week  with  appropriate  programs  and 
activities. 

•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  in  support  of  legislation  intro- 
duced by  Senator  Zorinskt  to  desig- 
nate a  specific  week  in  1987  as  "Na- 
tional Know  Your  Cholesterol  Week." 
I  commend  my  colleague  from  Nebras- 
ka for  introducing  this  legislation.  I 
believe  additional  recognition  of  cho- 
lesterol will  encourage  individuals  to 
recognize  the  importance  of  knowing 
their  cholesterol  levels,  and  to  take 
steps  to  lower  elevated  levels. 

The  dangers  associated  with  high 
cholesterol  are  well  documented. 
Years  of  scientific  research  have 
proven  that  individuals  with  even 
modestly  elevated  serum  cholesterol 
levels  run  a  higher  risk  of  having  a 
heart  attack  or  stroke.  The  more  ele- 
vated a  person's  cholesterol  level  is, 
the  greater  are  his  or  her  chances  of 
developing  heart  disease. 

Heart  disease  is  presently  the  No.  1 
killer  in  America.  Last  year  alone, 
heart  attacks  struck  an  estimated  1.5 
million  Americans,  a  third  of  whom 
died  immediately.  More  than  43  mil- 
lion Americans  suffer  from  some  form 
of  heart  or  blood  vessel  disease.  In 
1985,  the  cost  of  providing  health  care 
to  those  suffering  from  heart  disease 
reached  $72.1  billion. 

Yet.  in  spite  of  the  well-established 
connection  between  higher  than  rec- 
ommended cholesterol  levels  and 
heart  disease,  very  few  Americans- 
only  8  percent,  according  to  a  recent 
survey— Itnow  their  own  cholesterol 
levels.  This  deficiency  must  be  ad- 
dressed if  we  are  to  combat  effectively 
heart  disease  in  America. 

Therefore.  I  am  pleased  that  my  col- 
league has  taken  the  initiative  to  fur- 
ther encourage  individuals  to  become 
more  aware  of  their  own  cholesterol 
levels.  I  commend  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  Nebraska  for  his  com- 
mitment to  this  cause,  and  I  ask  my 
colleagues  who  have  not  already  done 
so  to  lend  their  support  to  this  worthy 
legislation.* 


By  Mr.  BURDICK: 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  66.  Joint 
resolution  to  designate  the  week  of 
November  22  through  November  28, 
1987,  as  "National  Family  Week";  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

NATIONAL  FAMILY  WEEK 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  again  introduce  a  resolution 
authorizing  the  President  to  proclaim 
Thanksgiving  week  as  National  Family 
Week.  If  there  are  no  objections,  I 
would  like  to  send  it  to  the  floor  at 
thistlme. 

This  resolution  would  designate  the 
week  of  November  22  through  Novem- 
ber 28.  1987,  as  National  Family  Week. 
Thanlcsgiving  is  a  time  for  family 
members  to  gather  together  for  good 
food,    good    conversation,    and    good 


times.  Family  Week  is  not  only  for 
those  families  who  are  close,  however. 
It  is  a  reaiinder  to  everyone  of  the  im- 
portance of  parents,  brothers,  sisters, 
children,  and  other  loved  ones. 

The  family  is  one  of  the  few  con- 
stants in  our  changing  world,  a  tie 
that  permanently  binds  people  togeth- 
er. Even  though  the  structure  of  fami- 
lies is  more  diversified  now  than  it  was 
when  this  Nation  was  founded,  the 
family  is  still  the  basis  of  American 
life.  It  makes  no  difference  whether 
the  family  unit  is  made  up  of  a  hus- 
band and  wife  with  several  children  or 
a  single  parent  struggling  to  raise  one 
child,  the  family  is  where  basic  values 
and  skills  are  passed  on  from  one  gen- 
eration to  the  next. 

There  have  been  a  dozen  National 
Family  Week  proclamations,  in  1972 
and  every  year  since  1976.  I  believe  it 
is  crucial  to  continue  this  tradition, 
and  hope  both  Houses  will  again  rec- 
ognize the  value  of  National  Family 
Week  and  approve  this  joint  resolu- 
tion. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

S.  79 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Metzenbaum, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Harkin],  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  Daschle],  the  Senator 
from  Maine  [Mr.  Mitchell],  and  the 
Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Melcher] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  79.  a 
bill  to  notify  workers  who  are  at  risk 
of  occuplitional  disease  in  order  to  es- 
tablish a  system  for  identifying  and 
preventing  illness  and  death  of  such 
workers,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  85 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Johhston,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Montana 
[Mr.  Melcher],  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  [Mr.  Hecht],  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  [Mr.  Wirth],  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Cochran],  the 
Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Gramm],  and 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
Boren]  Vere  added  as  cosponsors  of  S. 
85,  a  bill  to  amend  the  powerplant  and 
Industrial  Fuel  Use  Act  of  1978  to 
repeal  the  end  use  constraints  on  nat- 
ural gas,  and  to  amend  the  Natural 
Gas  Policy  Act  of  1978  to  repeal  the 
incremehtal  pricing  requirements. 

S.  142 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Inouye,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  EMr.  Buroick],  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arizona  [Mr.  McCain]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  appropriations 
for  fiscal  year  1987  through  1991. 

S.  267 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Humphrey,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Hatch]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
267,  a  bill  to  limit  the  uses  of  funds 
under  the  Legal  Services  Corporation 
Act  to  provide  legal  assistance  with  re- 


spect to  any  proceeding  or  litigation 
which  relates  to  abortion. 

S.  374 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Humphrey,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Hatch],  and  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Grassley]  were  added  as  cospon- 
sors of  S.  274,  a  bill  to  restrict  the  use 
of  Federal  funds  available  to  the 
Bureau  of  Prisons  to  perform  abor- 
tions. 

S.  320 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pell,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  Cochran],  and  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  [Ms.  Mikulski]  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  320,  a  bill  to  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  of  Education  to 
make  grants  to  local  educational  agen- 
cies for  dropout  prevention  and  re- 
entry demonstration  projects. 

S.  3fil 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Specter,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  Gore]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  361.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Unfair 
Competition  Act  of  1916  and  Clayton 
Act  to  provide  for  private  enforcement 
of  the  Unfair  Competition  statute  in 
the  event  of  unfair  foreign  competi- 
tion, and  to  amend  title  28  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  for  pri- 
vate enforcement  of  the  Customs 
fraud  statute. 

S.  533 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  Daschle]  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  533.  a  bill  to  establish 
the  Veterans'  Administration  as  an  ex- 
ecutive department. 

S.  561 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Burdick]  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  561.  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986  to 
allow  a  charitable  contribution  deduc- 
tion to  farmers  who  donate  agricultur- 
al products  to  assist  victims  of  natural 
disasters. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  5 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  D'Amato.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Chiles]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  5.  a  joint 
resolution  designating  June  14,  1987. 
as  "Baltic  Freedom  Day." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  9 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Sarbanes,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
[Mr.  Armstrong],  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Riegle].  the  Senator 
from  California  [Mr.  Cranston],  and 
the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Hatch] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  9.  a  joint  resolution 
to  designate  the  week  of  March  1. 
1987.  through  March  7.  1987.  as  "Fed- 
eral Elmployees  Recognition  Week." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  26 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pell,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 


[Mr.  Pryor].  the  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Moynihan].  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kerry],  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
Byrd],  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  Bumpers],  and  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore]  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
26.  a  joint  resolution  to  authorize  and 
request  the  President  to  call  a  White 
House  Conference  on  Library  and  In- 
formation Services  to  be  held  not  later 
than  1989,  and  for  other  purposes. 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TION 22— CONGRATULATING 
HADASSAH  ON  ITS  75TH  ANNI- 
VERSARY 

Mr.  KENNEDY  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Weicker)  submitted  the  following  con- 
current resolution;  which  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary: 
S.  Con.  Res.  22 

Whereas,  Hadassah.  the  Women's  Zionist 
Organization  of  America,  numbering  over 
385.000  volunteers,  has  for  75  years  promot- 
ed a  two-fold  program  of  education  for  its 
members  and  their  families  to  the  highest 
ideals  of  Judiac  tuid  American  democratic 
values,  and  participation  in  the  rebuilding 
of  a  Jewish  homeland  in  Israel: 

Whereas,  Hadassah.  the  Women's  Zionist 
Organization  of  America,  has  built  and 
maintains  Hadassah  Medical  Organization, 
located  in  Jerusalem.  Israel,  which  includes 
a  primary  care  hospital  dedicated  to  heal- 
ing, teaching  eind  research,  where  all  who 
are  in  need  are  treated  regardless  of  race  or 
creed,  thereby  building  bridges  of  peace  and 
understanding  to  all  the  peoples  of  the 
Middle  East; 

Whereas,  Hadassah  Medical  Organization 
has  reached  out  to  many  countries  in  Africa 
and  Asia,  offering  assistance  and  technical 
expertise,  as  well  as  educating  the  future 
doctors  of  these  countries  at  the  Hadassah 
Hebrew  University  Medical  School; 

Whereas,  Hadassah  supports  a  wide  range 
of  youth  programs  in  the  United  States,  in- 
cluding Young  Judaea  and  Hamagshimim. 
as  well  as  special  programs  in  Israel,  such  as 
the  Youth  Aliyah,  a  child  rescue  and  reha- 
bilitation program,  and  Hadassah  Israel 
Educational  Services,  which  offers  unique 
educational  opportunities  for  studies; 

Whereas.  Hadassah  has  also  committed 
itself  to  developing  the  land  of  Israel. 
through  reclamation  and  reforestation 
projects  conducted  by  the  Jewish  National 
Fund,  making  it  the  largest  single  contribu- 
tor to  the  Jewish  National  Fund  in  the 
world: 

Whereas,  Hadassah.  the  Women's  Zionist 
Organization  of  America,  is  celebrating  the 
seventy-fifth  anniversary  of  its  founding  on 
February  24.  1987:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurringJ,  That  the  Con- 
gress: 

(1)  recognize  the  important  contribution 
made  by  Hadassah  Women's  Organization 
to  the  health  and  well-being  of  individuals 
the  world  over; 

(2)  support  its  ongoing  efforts  to  alleviate 
poverty  and  disease  in  various  regions:  and 

(3)  congratulates  and  joins  all  the  mem- 
bers of  Hadassah,  the  Women's  Zionist  Or- 
ganization of  America,  in  celebrating  its  sev- 
enty-fifth anniversary  on  February  24.  1987. 


Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  submit,  with  my  good  friend 
Mr.  Weicker,  a  concurrent  resolution 
commending  Hadassah.  the  Women's 
Zionist  Organization  of  America  for  75 
years  of  dedication  to  the  high  ideals 
shared  by  the  Jewish  and  American 
people.  I  ask  my  colleagues  to  join 
with  me  in  commemorating  the  many 
achievements  of  Hadassah  as  it  cele- 
brates its  diamond  jubilee  tomorrow, 
February  24,  1987. 

Since  its  funding  by  12  members  of 
the  Daughters  of  Zion  Study  Circle 
under  the  direction  of  Henrietta  Szold, 
Hadassah  has  become  the  largest  vol- 
unteer women's  organization  in  the 
United  States,  boasting  over  385,000 
members  in  all  50  States  and  Puerto 
Rico. 

Hadassah  for  75  years  has  embodied 
the  spirit  of  Tzedakah,  the  Hebrew 
word  for  charity— and  for  righteous- 
ness. An  act  of  Tzedakah  is  an  act  of 
sharing  resources  and  skills,  of  reaf- 
firming ancient  values,  and  renewing 
commitments.  Pew  organizations  un- 
derstand more  clearly  the  indispensa- 
ble relationship  between  charity, 
moral  values,  and  religious  obligation 
than  Hadassah.  Few,  if  any,  organiza- 
tions can  match  its  extraordinary 
record  of  caring  and  service  over  the 
years— a  record  of  success  that  is  a 
tribute  to  all  who  have  worked  so  hard 
on  behalf  of  Hadassah. 

One  of  the  most  impressive  symbols 
of  the  values  shared  by  Hadassah  and 
its  members  is  the  outpouring  of  sup- 
port for  the  land  reclamation  and  re- 
forestation projects  in  Israel.  Through 
hard  work  and  dedication,  Hadassah 
has  become  the  single  largest  contrib- 
utor to  the  Jewish  National  Fund  in 
the  world— thus  giving  new  meaning  to 
the  ancient  mandate  of  the  prophet 
Isaiah,  that  "The  wilderness  and  the 
solitary  place  shall  be  glad  for  them; 
and  the  desert  shall  rejoice,  and  blos- 
som as  the  rose." 

Perhaps  the  most  impressive  symbol 
of  Hadassah's  commitment  to  Israel  Is 
the  Hadassah  Medical  Organization  in 
Jerusalem— a  superb  facility  dedicated 
to  providing  the  best  in  health  care  to 
all  who  are  in  need. 

During  a  trip  to  Israel  last  Decem- 
ber, I  had  the  opportunity  to  visit  Ha- 
dassah Medical  Organization— my  first 
trip  in  over  a  decade— and  was  most 
impressed  by  the  leaps  of  progress 
achieved  by  the  hospital.  I  was  able  to 
tour  an  area  of  the  hospital  which  can 
be  converted  into  emergency  operating 
rooms  within  minutes  and  had  a 
chance  to  speak  with  the  superb  medi- 
cal personnel  and  review  the  many  ad- 
vances in  technology  since  my  last 
visit. 

It  was  also  at  Hadassah  that  Michael 
Shirman  received  his  long-overdue 
bone  marrow  transplant  from  his 
sister,  Inna  Flerov.  I  personally 
worked  with  the  Soviet  authorities  to 
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aecure  the  release  of  Inna  Flerov  from 
the  Soviet  Union— whose  departure 
had  been  prevented  by  the  Soviet  au- 
thorities. Although  the  Soviets  resist- 
ed Inna's  departure  untU  a  dangerous- 
ly late  date,  we  are  hopeful  that  Mi- 
chael will  recover  fuUy.  Michael  Shir- 
man's  caw  has  underscored  for  me  in 
a  penonal  way  the  outstanding  com- 
mitment Hadassah  has  made  not  only 
to  Israel,  but  to  people  in  need  across 
the  Earth. 

Through  its  medical  training  pro- 
grams in  Africa  and  Asia,  its  youth 
programs  in  the  United  States  and  in 
Israel— Youth  Aliyah,  Youth  Judaea 
and  Hamagshimim— and  so  many 
other  programs,  Hadassah  has  estab- 
lished itself  as  an  indispensable  part  of 
America's  support  for  the  cause  of 
Israel.  On  this  75th  anniversary,  let 
me  say  this:  may  your  next  75  years  be 
even  greater  than  your  first. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  ttiis 
concurrent  resolution. 


NOTICES  OF  HEARINGS 
oomcrrTEi  on  small  busihess 
Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  announce  that  the 
Senate  Small  Business  Committee's 
organizational  meeting  and  hearing  on 
the  administration's  fiscal  year  1988 
budget  for  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration scheduled  for  February  24, 
1987.  will  commence  at  2:15  p.m., 
rather  than  2:30  as  previously  stated. 
The  hearing  will  be  held  in  room  428A 
of  the  Russell  Senate  Office  Building. 
For  further  information,  please  call 
John  Ball,  the  committee  staff  direc- 
tor at  224-5175. 

SUBCOMiaTTXE  Oil  THE  RURAL  ECONOMY  AND 
FAMILT  FARMING 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  an- 
nounce that  the  Senate  Small  Busi- 
ness Committee's  Subcommittee  on 
the  Rural  Economy  and  Family  Farm- 
ing will  hold  a  hearing  on  March  5, 
1987,  to  examine  new  perspectives  on 
the  rural  economy.  The  hearing  will 
be  held  in  room  428A  of  the  Russell 
Senate  Office  Building  and  will  com- 
mence at  9:30  a.m.  Seiuttor  Max 
Baucos  will  chair  the  hearing.  For  fur- 
ther information,  please  call  John 
Ball,  staff  director  of  the  committee  at 
224-5175,  or  Bob  Bumas  of  Senator 
Baucus'  office  at  224-4358. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES 
TO  MEET 

OOMMITTRE  ON  riNANCE 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  full  Com- 
mittee on  nnance  be  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
on  Monday,  February  23,  1987,  at  2:30 
p.m.,  to  hold  hearings  on  those  pro- 
grams which  fall  within  the  commit- 
tee's Jurisdiction  as  contained  in  the 
President's  proposed  budget  for  fiscal 
year  1988.  focusing  on  Medicare,  Med- 


icaid. Maternal  and  Child  Health 
Block  Grant,  Aid  to  Families  With  De- 
pendent Children,  Child  Support  En- 
foroement,  and  other  social  service 
and  income  maintenance  programs. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  ON  ARMED  SERVICES 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services  be  authorized 
to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  on  Monday.  February  23.  1987, 
to  liold  hearings  on  U.S.'piUitary  strat- 
egy in  the  areas  of  responsibility  of 
the  UJS.  Southern  and  Atlantic  Com- 
mands. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


THE  25TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
SENATOR  GLENN'S  FLIGHT  ON 
"FRIENDSHIP  7" 

•  Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President, 
Friday  marked  the  25th  aruiiversary  of 
Senator  John  Glenn's  historic  flight 
into  space.  On  February  20,  1962,  he 
became  the  first  American  to  orbit  the 
Earth,  circling  the  Earth  in  the 
Fritndship  7  three  times  during  a  5- 
hour  flight.  His  historic  flight  marked 
the  beginning  of  a  new  era  in  space  ex- 
ploration—a chance  for  us  to  learn 
more  about  the  world  in  which  we  live 
and  the  space  which  surrounds  us;  a 
chance  for  us  to  harness  nature 
through  science. 

This  anniversary  gives  us  an  impor- 
tant opportunity  to  reflect  on  our 
space  program— its  triumphs  and  trag- 
edies—and to  think  about  its  outlook 
for  the  future.  America  has  benefited 
greatly  from  space  exploration.  We 
have  made  advances  in  telecommuni- 
cations, metallurgy,  computer  sci- 
ences, national  security,  and  medicine. 
But  those  triumphs  have  not  come 
without  great  sacrifice.  In  1967,  three 
Apollo  astronauts  were  killed  in  a 
launch  pad  explosion.  And  the  explo- 
sion that  claimed  the  lives  of  all  seven 
meinl}ers  of  the  space  shuttle  Chal- 
lenger crew  last  year  is  still  fresh  in 
our  minds.  These  accidents  have  made 
us  realize  that  there  is  often  a  price  to 
pay  for  our  quest  for  luiowledge. 

The  Apollo  and  Challenger  accidents 
will  not  and  should  not  be  forgotten. 
But  now  it  is  time  to  look  ahead  and  to 
put  our  space  program  back  on  track. 
On  this  25th  anniversary  of  Senator 
Glcnn's  space  flight,  I  think  it  is  fit- 
ting that  we  try  to  recapture  the  na- 
tional spirit  and  pride  that  surrounded 
his  journey,  that  we  honor  aU  of  the 
men  and  women  who  have  risked  their 
lives  to  participate  in  the  space  pro- 
gram, and  that  we  dedicate  ourselves 
to  carry  on  America's  dream  of  safe 
space  exploration.* 


LITHUANIAN  INDEPENDENCE 
DAY 

•  Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
an  honor  for  me  to  join  with  the  Lith- 
uanian-American community  in  com- 
memorating the  69th  anniversary  of 
the  restoration  of  Lithuanian  inde- 
pendence on  February  16,  1918,  and 
the  736th  anniversary  of  the  creation 
of  the  Lithuanian  state  in  1251.  This 
anniversary  is  not  only  a  symbolic  rec- 
ognition of  Lithuanian  independence, 
but  it  serves  to  remind  us  of  the  plight 
of  the  Lithuanian  people,  who  today 
continue  their  struggle  for  freedom 
from  Soviet  oppression. 

Denied  the  right  of  self-determina- 
tion throughout  much  of  their  histo- 
ry, Lithiiianians,  despite  Soviet  repres- 
sion, continue  to  share  the  values  of 
democracy,  freedom,  and  justice  with 
the  citizens  of  the  United  States.  The 
United  States  has  never  recognized 
the  forced  and  brutal  incorporation  of 
Lithuania  into  the  Soviet  Union.  We 
much  continue  to  remind  the  Soviet 
Union  that  as  a  willful  party  to  the 
United  Nations  Charter,  and  as  a  sig- 
natory of  the  Helsinki  accords,  it  is 
pledged  respect  for  human  rights  and 
fundamental  freedoms.  Yet,  today  we 
find  the  Soviets  in  flagrant  violation 
of  these  pledges  in  Lithuania,  Latvia, 
Elstonia.  Poland,  and  other  countries 
under  itc  control. 

Lithuania's  is  a  history  filled  with 
struggle  for  freedom.  In  1251,  a  united 
Lithuania  began  to  develop  under 
King  Mindaugas.  Developing  a  unique 
culture  and  heritage,  Lithuania 
became  a  powerful  medieval  state 
which  flourished  in  the  14th  century. 
In  1386.  Lithuania  was  joined  with 
Poland  in  a  union  which  was  further 
consolidated  in  1569.  In  the  third  par- 
tition of  Poland  in  1795,  Lithuania  was 
divided  between  Prussia  and  Russia.  It 
was  under  Russian  czarist  rule  that 
Lithuania  ceased  to  exist  as  a  political 
entity  and  was  divided  into  provinces. 
A  policy  of  Russification  was  followed 
from  1S64  to  19G5  which  sought  to 
crush  the  development  of  the  Lithua- 
nian language,  tradition,  and  religion. 
The  Russian  revolution  of  1905  was 
followed  by  a  cultural  renaissance  in 
Lithuania  and  demands  for  autonomy. 
Lithuanian  nationalism  grew  stronger 
under  German  occupation  during 
World  War  I. 

Lithuania  gained  its  independence  in 
February  1918,  near  the  end  of  World 
War  I.  The  Soviet  Union  signed  a 
peace  treaty  recognizing  Lithuania's 
independence  in  July  1920.  During  the 
1920's  axid  1930's,  Lithuania  flourished 
as  an  Independent  state  in  land  re- 
forms, equitable  labor  laws,  education, 
and  the  arts.  But  in  June  1940,  using 
the  military  alliance,  the  Soviet  Union 
demanded  the  Lithuanians  to  form  a 
government  acceptable  to  Moscow  at 
the  same  time  Soviet  forces  were  en- 
tering the  country.  Sovietization  was 
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cut  short  by  the  German  invasion  of 
the  U.S.S.R.  in  June  1941.  Recaptur- 
ing Lithuania  in  1944.  the  Soviets  en- 
forced a  policy  of  nationalization  of  in- 
dustry and  collectivization  of  agricul- 
ture while  suppressing  any  political 
op[>osition. 

I  would  like  to  salute  and  express  my 
solidarity  with  the  group  of  Lithuani- 
an Americans  that  live  in  and  about 
the  Hot  Springs  area  of  Arkansas,  who 
have  formed  a  chapter  of  the  Lithua- 
nian-American Community  of  the 
U.S.A.  There  are  some  300,000  Ameri- 
cans of  Lithuanian  origin  or  descent  in 
the  United  States.  It  would  like  to 
pledge  my  continued  support  to  all  of 
these  people  and  those  living  in  the 
captive  state  of  Lithuania.  We  will  not 
rest  until  their  cries  for  freedom  are 
answered  by  the  Soviet  Union,  nor  wUl 
we  remain  timid  and  tacit  on  the 
denial  of  human  rights. 

The  struggles  of  the  Lithuanians  are 
an  inspiration  to  people  everywhere 
who  are  under  the  yoke  of  Soviet  op- 
pression. We  must  continue  to  call  for 
the  restoration  of  the  freedoms  of 
speech,  press,  assembly,  and  religion; 
for  free  elections  so  that  the  govern- 
ment is  one  of  choice,  not  force.  More- 
over, we  must  call  for  the  release  of  all 
Lithuanian  political  prisoners  held 
captive  in  jails,  concentration  camps, 
and  psychiatric  wards.  Finally,  the 
presence  of  the  Soviet  military  in  Lith- 
uania must  be  terminated  and  the 
secret  police  must  be  disbanded.  Only 
then  will  Lithuania  truly  know  free- 
dom.* 


BERNIE  HULL,  PRESIDENT  OP 
THE  MICHIGAN  ASSOCIATION 
OF  HOME  BUILDERS 

•  Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  it  is  my 
pleasure  to  announce  the  reelection  of 
Bernard  Hull  to  be  the  1987  president 
of  the  Michigan  Association  of  Home 
Builders  [MAHBl.  Mr.  Hull,  a  Grand 
Rapids  residential  homebuilder,  began 
his  second  term  of  December  1,  1986. 

His  reelection  to  this  position  and 
his  energetic  leadership  will  provide  a 
continuing  boost,  not  only  to  the  hous- 
ing industry  of  Michigan,  but  because 
of  the  economic  ripple  effect  of  hous- 
ing, to  the  entire  economy  of  Michigan 
as  well.  The  MAHB  represents  over 
5,600  businesses  related  to  the  residen- 
tial and  commercial  construction  in- 
dustry in  Michigan. 

Mr.  Hull,  a  graduate  of  Grand 
Rapids  Godwin  High  and  Western 
Michigan  University,  attended  Prince- 
ton University  and  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity. In  1945  he  received  a  U.S. 
Navy  commission  from  Northwestern. 
He  had  already  spent  3  years  on  active 
duty  in  World  War  II.  He  was  later  re- 
called to  active  duty  status  during  the 
Korean  conflict.  At  that  time,  he 
served  for  2  years  under  the  Chief  of 
Naval  Operations  at  the  Pentagon. 


Mr.  Hull  brings  to  this  position  a 
long  career  in  service  to  our  communi- 
ty. In  addition  to  being  active  in  many 
church  and  civic  affairs,  he  was  elect- 
ed a  director  of  the  MAHB  in  1975, 
and  president  of  the  Grand  Rapids 
Home  Builders  Association  in  1977. 
Also  in  1977,  he  became  a  director  of 
the  National  Association  of  Home 
Builders.  In  1980,  Mr.  Hull  was  charter 
trustee  of  the  newly  formed  Michigan 
Construction  Industry  Self  Insurers' 
Fund.  In  1983  he  served  as  MAHB  sec- 
retary, in  1984  as  treasurer,  and  in 
1985  as  first  vice  president. 

Mr.  Hull's  homebuilding  career  has 
spanned  39  years.  We  all  know  how 
important  the  homebuUding  industry 
is  to  our  overall  economic  health.  We 
wish  him  success  as  he  continues  his 
important  work  for  the  homebuilders 
of  Michigan.* 


MINNESOTA'S  CONTRIBUTIONS 
TO  THE  AMERICA'S  CUP  VIC- 
TORY 

•  Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, last  week  our  Nation's  Capital 
had  the  privilege  of  welcoming  home 
Dennis  Conner,  the  crew  of  the  Stars 
&  Stripes,  and  the  America's  Cup.  I 
join  my  fellow  Mirmesotans  in  con- 
gratulating these  accomplished  sailors 
on  their  victory  over  the  Kookaburra 
III.  Thanks  to  a  highly  skilled  crew 
and  an  advanced  boat  design,  the  Stars 
&  Stripes  swept  the  final  series  of 
races  4  to  0  to  bring  the  America's  Cup 
back  where  it  belongs. 

Mr.  President,  we  Minnesotans  take 
special  pride  in  this  America's  Cup  vic- 
tory, because  some  of  our  own  made 
important  contributions  to  the  win- 
ning effort.  John  Bamitt,  a  native  of 
Pridley,  MN  was  a  valuable  member  of 
the  Conner's  crew.  Cray  Research,  Inc. 
of  Minneapolis  donated  supercom- 
puter time  to  assist  in  the  design  and 
testing  of  various  models  of  the  Stars 
&  Stripes.  And,  the  Minnesota  Mining 
and  Manufacturing  Co.— more  com- 
monly linown  as  3M— supplied  the  spe- 
cial plastic  film  that  covered  the  boat's 
hull.  This  grooved  film  reduced  drag 
on  the  hull,  thereby  allowing  the  Stars 
&  Stripes  to  move  through  the  water 
more  swiftly. 

Mr.  President,  in  3  years,  the  United 
States  will  defend  its  title  in  American 
waters.  I  have  heard  that  some  contro- 
versy may  surround  the  choice  of 
where  the  event  will  be  held,  the  tradi- 
tional New  England  coast  or  perhaps  a 
Pacific  venue.  I  would  like  to  offer  a 
compromise  solution.  Minnesota. 
What  better  place  to  hold  this  prestig- 
ious event  than  in  the  "Land  of  10,000 
Lakes?"  Minnesota's  Lake  Superior 
has  all  the  features  needed  to  support 
a  fast-paced,  exciting  race:  Wind, 
water,  and  a  beautiful  shore.  We  could 
set  up  bleachers  around  Slit  Rock 
Light  House  for  spectators  to  observe 
the  race  from  a  cliff -top  vantage  point 


200  feet  above  the  shore.  And  what 
sailor  wouldn't  prefer  to  travel  on 
water  he  can  drink.  I  can  guarantee 
both  a  friendly  reception  and  a  huge 
growth  in  interest  in  the  sport  of 
yachting  in  America's  heartland.  A  bit 
uncoventional  I  agree,  but  America 
(and  Minnesota)  is  a  land  of  brave  new 
ideas. 

I  ask  that  two  articles  that  appeared 
in  the  February  4,  1987,  New  York 
Times  regarding  Cray's  and  3M's  con- 
tributions to  Stars  <fe  Stripes  victory  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  articles  follow: 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Wednesday. 

Feb,  4.  1987] 

Cray  Also  Shares  the  Credit  With 

Stjfercomputer  Design 

(By  Peter  H.  Lewis) 

Of  all  the  companies  now  claiming  credit 
for  helping  Stars  &  Stripes,  perhaps  none 
was  as  instrumental  as  Cray  Research  Inc. 
of  Minneapolis.  The  plastic  coating  devel- 
oped by  its  crosstown  rival.  3M,  may  be  a 
thing  of  technological  beauty,  but  it  was 
only  skin  deep;  it  had  to  be  attached  to  a 
sleeic  hull,  and  that's  where  the  supercom- 
puter comes  in. 

Sup>ercomputers  are  used  for  such  sophis- 
ticated modeling  tasks  as  designing  airplane 
wings,  nuclear  bombs  and  yacht  hulls  and 
keels. 

In  a  sport  where  a  three-and-a-half-hour 
race  often  results  in  a  victory  measured  in 
seconds,  even  the  most  subtle  design  advan- 
tages can  be  significant.  Computer  modeling 
allows  boat  designers  to  test  different 
shapes  and  configurations  more  easily  and 
rapidly  than  conventional  testing. 

"About  a  year  and  a  half  ago  we  were  ap- 
proached by  Stars  &  Stripes  and  the  San 
Francisco  syndicate."  said  John  Swenson  of 
Cray.  "We  agreed  to  donate  supercomputer 
time  to  them,  enabling  them  to  test  hun- 
dreds of  possible  hull  and  keel  designs  with- 
out the  need  for  detailed  modeling  or  put- 
ting the  models  in  tow  tanks." 

The  choice  of  Cray  made  sense  on  a 
number  of  levels.  Cray  is  an  American  com- 
pany, aiding  a  patriotic  challenge.  It,  too. 
has  long  dominated  its  field  but  is  facing 
challenges  from  abroad.  And  Seymour  Cray, 
the  reclusive  genius  who  designed  the  com- 
puters, is  a  sailing  enthusiast. 

Mr.  Cray  designs  a  new  t>oat  each  fall, 
builds  it  in  the  winter  and  spring  and  spends 
the  summer  sailing  it  on  a  lake  near  Chippe- 
wa Falls,  Wis.  Then,  around  Labor  Day,  he 
bums  the  boat  in  a  giant  bonfire  to  force 
himself  to  build  a  better  one. 

Mr.  Cray  takes  essentially  the  same  tack 
with  his  computers,  abandoning  successful 
formulas  for  better  designs. 

But  the  Empire  struck  back.  The  Austra- 
lian syndicate  approached  the  British  com- 
pany Bracknell,  a  subsidiary  of  Cray,  for 
help  in  designing  Kookaburra  III,  the  de- 
fender. 

A  supercomputer  is  simply  a  tool,  albeit  a 
very  powerful  one.  Even  with  dueling  Cray 
XMP48  and  XMP216  supercomputers,  the 
key  factor  becomes  the  human  team  of  pro- 
grammers, modelers  and  designers. 

For  its  team,  the  Stars  St  Stripes  syndi- 
cate turned  to  three  "hired  guns"  at  Grum- 
man Aerospace  at  Bethpage,  L.I.— Charlie 
Boppe.  Bruce  S.  Rosen  and  Joseph  P. 
LAiosa.  They  are  experienced  in  designing 
advanced  aircraft  wings.  The  U.S.A.  syndi- 
cate, on  the  other  hand,  turned  to  designers 
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■t  the  lAwrenoe  Uvennore  Nation&l  Laboni- 
torlM,  which  bulldi  bombs. 

To  Mr.  Boppe.  the  challenge  was  too  great 
to  paH  up.  "This  te  a  aport  that  more  than 
any  other  is  truly  an  engineering  and  tech- 
nolocy  demonstration,"  he  said  yesterday. 
As  a  result,  he  said,  the  surprise  victory  by 
the  AustraUana  in  1983  "was  a  sort  of  a  slap; 
it  became  a  patriotic  thing.  We  wanted  to 
dive  in  and  say.  'You  can't  do  that  to  us.' 
Our  technology  is  top-notch." 

AovAircis— 3M  CoATiMC  Aids  Yacht  In  Cur 
ErroHT 

(By  John  Holuaha) 

The  dominance  that  the  American  yacht 
Stars  A  Stripes  has  demonstrated  over  its 
rival.  Kookaburra  III,  in  the  America's  Cup 
finals  this  week  may  be  anchored  in  aero- 
space research  and  the  plastic  wood  grain 
decals  on  the  flanks  of  station  wagons. 

The  hull  of  Stars  dk  Stripes  was  recently 
covered  with  a  new  plastic  skin  designed  to 
make  the  boat  slip  through  the  water  with 
less  drag.  The  surface  is  covered  with  thou- 
sands of  tiny  grooves,  known  as  "riblets." 
that  tend  to  smooth  the  turbulence  of  the 
water  as  it  passes  the  hull,  reducing  surface 
friction. 

Less  friction  means  that  more  of  the  wind 
energy  being  captured  by  the  sails  is  avail- 
able to  push  the  boat  forward,  and  that 
means  more  speed.  Officials  of  the  3M  Com- 
pany, which  supplied  the  new  skin,  said  re- 
cently that  other  sailors  had  estimated  the 
covering  has  added  as  much  as  two-tenths  of 
a  knot  to  the  speed  of  Stars  &  Stripes— a 
major  advantage  in  an  event  where  speeds 
seldom  go  over  8  knots. 

Michael  J.  Walsh  had  aircraft,  not  12- 
meter  racing  yachts,  in  mind  when  he  began 
studying  the  use  of  riblets  to  reduce  surface 
friction.  "It  was  in  the  mid-1970's  and  we 
were  looking  for  ways  to  reduce  the  fuel 
usage  of  aircraft,"  said  Mr.  Walsh,  a  scien- 
tist in  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration's  Langley  Research  Center. 
One  way  to  do  that  would  be  to  cut  down  on 
the  skin  friction  that  constitutes  one-third 
to  one-half  of  the  total  drag  on  an  airplane. 

When  a  wing  moves  through  air,  the  air  in 
the  boundary  layer  near  the  surface  of  the 
wing  gyrates  in  complex,  energy-consuming 
eddies  and  vortices  known  as  turbulent 
bursts.  "We  thought  if  we  could  constrain 
the  motion  somewhat  by  putting  up  little 
fences,  we  could  reduce  drag."  Mr.  Walsh 
said. 

So  hundreds  of  "V"-shaped  grooves  a  few 
thousandths  of  an  inch  in  depth— the  rib- 
lets—were  machined  into  test  surfaces,  and 
Mr.  Walsh  found  that  he  could  reduce  fric- 
tion drag  by  as  much  as  8  percent.  Other 
rlblet  shapes  and  spacings  were  tested,  but 
Mr.  Walsh  said  the  "V"  shape  and  a  height 
to  spacing  ratio  of  about  1:1  produced  the 
best  results.  It  is  important  that  the  grooves 
be  parallel  to  the  motion  of  the  object  as 
well,  he  foimd.  If  they  are  30  degrees  or 
more  out  of  alignment,  the  friction-reducing 
effect  is  lost. 

NASA  published  the  results  of  the  studies 
in  1981,  but  since  it  is  hardly  practical  to 
machine  the  entire  surface  of  an  airliner, 
little  seemed  likely  to  come  of  it. 

One  of  those  who  read  about  the  research, 
though,  was  Frank  Marantec,  then  a  techni- 
cal manager  in  3M's  Detroit  office,  which 
designs  adhesive  backed  plastic  films  that 
simtilate  wooden  siding  and  the  "chicken" 
decal  that  adorns  the  hood  of  the  Pontlac 
Firebird.  Mr.  Marantec  proposed  extruding 
the  riblets  on  the  surface  of  a  film  that 


could  then  be  attached  to  the  surface  of  a 
car  or  airplane.  Just  like  wood  grain. 

The  automotive  application  was  quickly 
eliminated— cars  do  not  go  fast  enough  to 
derive  any  real  benefit— but  the  Boeing 
Company  of  Seattle  was  interested  and 
began  testing  the  film  on  aircraft.  This  gave 
some  of  Boeing's  engineers  the  opportunity 
to  see  how  it  would  work,  on  racing  shells 
on  nearby  Puget  Sound,  and  the  early  re- 
sults showed  a  6  percent  reduction  in  drag, 
according  to  Terry  Morris,  a  3M  develop- 
ment engineer. 

The  number,  spacing  and  depth  of  the  rib- 
lets must  be  tailored  to  each  application. 
Mr.  Morris  notes,  based  on  the  density  and 
viscosity  of  the  fluid  involv^  and  how  fast 
the  object  will  be  moving.  The  covering  on 
the  Stars  &  Stripes  would  not  work  for  a 
hydroplane  racer,  and  neither  would  be  ap- 
propriate for  an  airplane.  3M  plans  to 
market  the  sailboat  fUm  commercially  next 
month,  with  "serious  racers"  as  the  target 
market. 

Oae  of  the  3M  scientists  went  sailing  with 
a  friend,  the  marine  su-chitect  Britton 
Chance,  designer  of  Stars  <fe  Stripes.  Mr. 
Chance  was  subsequently  invited  to  speak  at 
3M  as  part  of  a  company  program  that  fos- 
ters the  exchange  of  ideas  between  its  scien- 
tists and  outside  professionals.  While  at  3M, 
Mr.  Chance  heard  about  the  interesting 
properties  of  riblets,  and  a  trial  was  ar- 
ranged. 

Winning  back  the  America's  Cup  would 
bestow  bragging  rights  all  around,  but  the 
major  usefulness  of  riblet  technology  ap- 
peals to  be  to  reduce  friction  in  pipelines 
and  on  aircraft.  A  2  percent  reduction  in  the 
total  drag  on  an  airplane,  which  appears 
achievable,  could  lead  to  a  fuel  cost  savings 
for  the  nation's  airline  industry  measured  in 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  a  year. 

But  a  number  of  practical  problems 
remain.  Will  the  films  stay  in  place  with  re- 
peated use,  or  start  peeling  off  after  a  few 
months?  How  effective  will  they  be  if  the 
tiny  grooves  start  filing  up  with  dirt? 
"They're  not  going  to  be  much  help  if  you 
have  to  hose  the  airplane  down  after  every 
flight,"  one  engineer  commented.* 


DEDUCTIBILITY  OF  "POINTS" 

•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  I»resident,  I  rise 
today  to  add  my  name  as  a  cosponsor 
of  legislation  introduced  by  Senator 
Prtor,  S.  338,  to  allow  points  paid  on 
refinanced  mortgages  to  be  deductible. 
This  legislation,  which  has  been  intro- 
duced in  the  House  by  Congressman 
BotHLERT,  would  reverse  an  Illogical 
interpretation  by  the  bureaucrats  at 
the  IRS. 

On  May  13,  1986,  the  IRS  issued  a 
press  release  stating  that  it  is  their  in- 
terpretation of  the  law  that  points 
paid  on  refinanced  mortgages  would 
no  longer  be  deductible.  Only  points 
paid  on  newly  originated  mortgages 
would  be  deductible.  The  IRS  said 
that  points  paid  on  refinanced  mort- 
gages would  have  to  be  amortized  over 
the  life  of  the  loan— up  to  30  years  in 
many  cases. 

Prior  to  May  13,  1986,  points  paid  on 
a  mortage  refinancing  were  deductible. 
The  IRS  action  to  deny  the  deductibil- 
ity of  points  is  Just  in  time  to  deny 
many  middle-income  families  the  op- 
portunity to  benefit  from  lower  mort- 


gage rates.  Maybe  the  bureaucrats 
downtown  have  already  refinanced 
their  mortgages  and  do  not  care  about 
the  rest  of  the  Nation's  homeowners. 

During  the  early  1980's,  many  fami- 
lies were  forced  to  borrow  to  buy  a 
house  at  rates  of  15  percent,  18  per- 
cent, and  in  some  cases  over  20  per- 
cent. These  people  deserve  a  break.  I 
am  incredulous  over  why  the  IRS 
wants  to  deny  middle-income  families 
the  benefits  of  lower  rates. 

Senator  Pryor's  legislation  will 
allow  all  homeowners  to  enjoy  declin- 
ing interest  rates.  It  is  my  hope  that 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee 
promptly  considers  this  important  leg- 
islation.# 


NATIONAL  OSTEOPOROSIS 

WEEK 

•  Mr.  DTAMATO.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  on  behalf  of  legislation  affecting 
many  senior  citizens  in  this  country, 
legislation  designating  the  week  of 
May  10-16,  1987,  as  National  Osteopor- 
osis Prevention  Week.  I  commend  my 
coUeagxie,  Mr.  Grassley,  for  promot- 
ing increased  awareness  of  this  wide- 
spread disease. 

Although  many  individuals  are  af- 
flicted With  osteoporosis,  few  people 
know  the  exact  nature  of  the  disease. 
Osteoporosis  begins  with  a  loss  of  cal- 
cium in  the  system.  This  loss  results  in 
a  thirmlng  of  bone  tissue.  The  disease 
primarily  affects  older  women. 

Individuals  afflicted  by  the  disease 
frequently  suffer  from  bone  fractures. 
A  serious  bone  fracture  for  an  elderly 
individual  can  lead  to  institutionaliza- 
tion or  required  24-hour  care.  In  addi- 
tion, fractures  are  associated  with 
higher  levels  of  mortality.  Over  50,000 
elderly  women  die  annually  from  com- 
plications resulting  from  hip  fractures. 

Unlike  with  some  diseases,  preventa- 
tive measures  have  exhibited  a  great 
deal  of  success  in  combatting  osteopor- 
osis. This  is  a  major  reason  why  all  ef- 
forts should  be  made  to  recognize  and 
promote  the  understanding  of  this 
widespread  disease.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  join  me  in  this  effort.* 


NATIONAL  CANCER  INSTITUTE 
50TH  ANNIVERSARY  MONTH 

•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  Xo  cosponsor  a  joint  resolution 
introduced  by  Senator  Kennedy  desig- 
nating May  1987,  as  "National  Cancer 
Institute  50th  Anniversary  Month."  I 
commend  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Massachusetts  for  introducing 
this  legislation  which,  in  addition  to 
recognizing  the  achievements  of  the 
National  Cancer  Institute,  will  call  to 
the  attention  of  the  American  public 
the  importance  of  fighting  cancer  and 
promot:ing  good  health. 

During  the  50  years  since  its  cre- 
ation in  1937,  the  National  Cancer  In- 


stitute has  made  great  strides  toward 
fulfilling  its  mission  to  be  a  high  prior- 
ity, highly  visible  national  program  for 
the  conquest  of  cancer.  The  NCI's  net- 
work of  cancer  centers  has  grown  dra- 
matically—from 3  before  1971  to  59  in 
1986— and  has  become  an  invaluable 
resource  for  cancer  research,  treat- 
ment, control,  prevention,  and  train- 
ing. 

Research  scientists,  working  under 
the  sponsorship  of  the  National 
Cancer  Institute,  have  made  numerous 
discoveries  in  cancer  biology  that  con- 
stitute a  foundation  of  luiowledge  for 
other  cancer  research  programs.  Such 
breakthroughs  have  included  deter- 
mining the  function  of  a  normal 
human  oncogene,  discovering  the 
structure  of  the  T-cell  receptor,  dem- 
onstrating the  role  of  viruses  in  the 
causation  of  cancer,  and  discovering 
that  the  HTLV-III  virus  is  a  cause  of 
AIDS. 

Recent  improvements  in  cancer  cure 
rates  owe  much  to  systemic  therapies 
developed  largely  through  NCI-spon- 
sored clinical  trials.  Numerous  cancers 
now  have  5-year  survival  rates  of  over 
75  percent,  including  thyroid,  endome- 
trium, melanoma,  breast,  bladder, 
Hodgkin's  disease,  and  prostate.  Chil- 
dren's 5-year  cancer  survival  rates  are 
at  an  all-time  high  of  60  percent. 

The  National  Cancer  Institute's  ef- 
forts also  include  a  major  research 
program  on  cancer  prevention.  This 
program  has  yielded  valuable  informa- 
tion abKJut  steps  individuals  can  take 
to  lower  their  personal  cancer  risk. 

I  again  commend  Senator  Kennedy 
for  providing  us  with  an  opportunity 
to  recognize  the  achievements  of  the 
National  Cancer  Institute  in  its  first 
half  century.  I  encourage  my  col- 
leagues to  join  me  in  cosponsoring  this 
worthy  legislation.* 


NATIONAL  OLDER  AMERICAN'S 
ABUSE  PREVENTION  WEEK 

•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  in  support  of  legislation  which 
recognizes  one  of  the  most  tragic  reali- 
ties of  our  time,  the  abuse  of  this  Na- 
tion's elderly. 

While  the  actual  magnitude  of  this 
problem  is  unknovm,  due  to  methodo- 
logical differences  among  the  State  re- 
porting systems,  the  most  conservative 
estimate  shows  as  many  as  2.5  million 
reported  cases  of  physical  abuse  of 
senior  citizens.  The  American  Public 
Welfare  Association  argues  that  these 
elders,  representing  every  racial,  reli- 
gious, and  socioeconomic  class,  are  the 
victims  of  physical  and  emotional 
abuse,  neglect,  and  denial  of  funda- 
mental civil  rights. 

It  has  been  ot)served  that  this  na- 
tional disgrtuie  is  even  greater  than 
child  abuse  In  this  country  in  terms  of 
national  incidence.  These  figures  un- 
derscore the  need  to  focus  public  at- 
tention on  the  problem  and  to  formu- 


late legislative  initiatives  to  reduce, 
and  ultimately  eliminate,  this  tragic 
treatment  of  elders  which  poses  such  a 
great  threat  to  our  families  and  to  our 
society  as  a  whole. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  "NationsJ 
Older  American's  Abuse  Prevention 
Week"  will  help  recognize  and  pro- 
mote the  prevention  of  elderly  abuse. 
Our  senior  citizens  are  some  of  this 
Nation's  most  vital  resources.  We  have 
an  obligation  to  do  everything  in  our 
power  to  protect  them.* 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


OLDER  AMERICANS  MONTH- 
SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  64 

•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  the 
month  of  May  traditionally  has  been 
designated  as  "Older  Americans 
Month."  As  I  have  in  the  past,  I  rise 
again  this  year  to  lend  this  effort  my 
full  support.  I  commend  Senator 
Chiles  for  his  initiative  in  reintroduc- 
ing this  legislation  today. 

This  has  ijecome  an  important  tradi- 
tion for  the  month  of  May,  as  we  take 
time  to  reflect  upon  the  unnumerable 
contributions  made  to  society  by  older 
Americans.  These  commendable  Amer- 
icans have  been  through  it  all,  from 
the  Great  Depression  and  times  of 
war,  to  a  point  in  life,  which  we  hope- 
fully will  all  reach,  when  days  are  con- 
sumed with  the  richness  of  reflection 
and  the  education  of  others. 

"Older  Americans  Month"  is  estab- 
lished to  pay  tribute  to  those  who  sus- 
tain our  past  by  passing  memories  and 
experiences  to  our  youth,  enabling 
future  generations  to  maintain  the 
spirit  of  patriotism  and  devotion  to  a 
Nation  that  has  remained  strong  from 
more  than  200  years.  The  purpose  of 
"Older  Americans  Month"  is  to  honor 
the  many  contributions  older  Ameri- 
cans have  made  to  the  greatness  of 
this  country. 

Mr.  President,  we,  as  a  nation,  will 
continue  to  benefit  from  our  older 
Americans.  In  particular,  we  will  con- 
tinue to  enjoy  the  richness  of  life 
given  to  us  by  the  elderly  among  us, 
and  we  will  continue  to  protect  pro- 
grams which  meet  their  needs.  During 
"Older  Americans  Month,"  let  us  re- 
flect upon  all  that  older  Americans 
contribute  to  our  lives,  as  well  as  to 
the  life  of  this  great  Nation.* 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES 
TO  FILE 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  will  soon  be  going  out.  This  re- 
quest has  been  cleared  by  the  distin- 
guished Republican  leader. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  com- 
mittees have  authority  to  file  bills,  res- 
olutions, nominations,  and  reports  be- 
tween the  hours  of  10  a.m.  and  3  p.m. 
on  Tuesday  and  between  the  hours  of 
10  a.m.  and  3  p.m.  on  Wednesday  of 
this  week. 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  for 
awaiting  my  arrival.  As  I  understand, 
when  the  Senate  adjourns  until 
Thursday,  that  will  give  the  Budget 
Committee  time  to  work  on  their 
budget,  which  is  due.  I  guess,  the  25th, 
or  sometime  this  week. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Yes.  If  the  distinguished 
Republican  leader  would  yield,  the 
committees  of  the  Senate  are  required 
under  the  law  to  provide  to  the 
Budget  Committee,  no  later  than  close 
of  the  day  on  February  25.  which  is 
the  day  after  tomorrow,  the  estimated 
cost  of  the  budget  actions  which  they 
except  to  report  from  their  respective 
committees. 

So  there  being  no  session  of  the 
Senate  tomorrow  and  none  on 
Wednesday,  this  should  give  all  com- 
mittees time  that  they  could  find  to  be 
useful  and  valuable  in  working,  with- 
out interruption  by  quorum  calls  and 
rollcalls  from  the  Senate  floor,  in 
order  to  meet  the  deadlines. 

I  hope  that  all  committees  will  take 
advantage  of  this  opportunity  to  meet 
the  deadlines  because  if  we  hope  to 
meet  the  budget  deadlines  in  other  re- 
spects, it  is  important  that  the  Budget 
Committee  have  this  information  in  a 
timely  fashion. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Republican  leader. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT 
UNTIL  3:30  P.M.  THURSDAY. 
FEBRUARY  26.  1987 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today  it 
stand  in  adjournment  until  3:30  p.m. 
on  Thursday.  February  26. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDERS  FOR  THURSDAY 

RECOGNITION  OF  CERTAIN  SENATORS 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  on  Thursday. 
February  26,  following  the  recognition 
of  the  two  leaders  under  the  standing 
order,  the  following  Senators  ]x  recog- 
nized each  for  not  to  exceed  5  minutes: 
Messrs.  Proxmire,  Armstrong, 
Heflin,  Dixon,  McConnell,  Santors, 
and  MxTRKOwsKi. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

ROlrriNE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  following  the 
recognition  of  Senators  on  Thursday 
under   the   order   previously   entered 
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there  be  a  period  for  the  transaction 
of  moming  business  not  to  exceed  10 
minutes. 

The  PRESmiNa  OFPICiaR.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered, 
oum  or  PRociBUHX 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  call  of  the 
calendar  under  rule  VIII  be  waived  for 
Thursday    and    that    no    resolutions. 


over  under  the   rule,  come  over  on 
Thursday. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  THURS- 
DAY, FEBRUARY  26,  1987,  AT 
S:30  P.M. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  if  the  dis- 
tinguished Republican  leader  has  no 


other  business  which  he  cares  to  trans- 
act today,  I  move,  under  the  order  pre- 
viously entered,  that  the  Senate  stand 
in  adjouimment  until  3:30  p.m.  on 
Thiu^day  next. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the 
Senate,  at  3:49  p.m.,  adjourned  imtil 
Thtusday,  February  26.  1987,  at  3:30 
p.m. 
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NEW  MEXICAN  JEWS 


HON.  BILL  RICHARDSON 

OF  ItrW  MEXICO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  23,  1987 
Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  place  In  the  Record  an  enlightening 
article  on  New  Mexican  Jews.  The  article  was 
written  by  Denietria  Martinez,  of  Albuquerque, 
NM.  It  is  from  the  February  20,  1 987,  issue  of 
the  National  Catholic  Reporter,  an  independ- 
ent Catholic  weekly. 

The  Shadow  or  the  Inquisition  Still 

Falls  on  New  Mexico 

(By  Demetria  Martinez) 

Clemente  Carmona  was  11  and  living  in  an 
Albuquerque  barrio  before  the  Second 
World  War  when  he  learned  that  his  Catho- 
lic family  was  really  Jewish. 

Peering  into  the  family's  well.  Carmona 
listened  to  his  grandfather  explain  in  Span- 
ish that,  like  the  well  water,  the  Carmonas 
had  a  source.  That  source,  he  said,  was  Ju- 
daism. Descendants  of  Spanish  Jews  who 
were  forced  to  convert  to  Catholicism 
during  the  Inquisition,  the  Carmonas  had 
practiced  Judaism  in  secret  for  nearly  four 
centuries— even  in  the  New  World. 

Until  that  day,  Carmona  had  not  under- 
stood that  when  his  mother  lit  candles 
before  her  "santos"  each  Friday  night  at 
sunset  she  was.  in  fact,  welcoming  the  Sab- 
bath. The  strange  words  and  pronunciations 
in  her  prayers  were  of  ladino  origin— the 
language  of  Spanish  Jews.  Kneeling  In  the 
pews  of  a  Catholic  Church  she  would  be  a 
Spaniard. 

For  decades  after  the  hour  at  the  well, 
Carmona  struggled  to  decide  whether  he 
was  a  Catholic  or  a  Jew.  But  his  odyssey 
ended  elsewhere.  Today,  he  is  Father 
Symeon  Carmona,  a  Russian  Othodox  priest 
with  a  chapel  adjoining  his  old,  Victorian- 
style  house  In  a  Hispanic  neighborhood  of 
Albuquerque. 

A  test  inspector  at  Digital,  Carmona 
changes  into  his  black  robes  after  work.  He 
then  chats  with  neighlx>rs,  waters  his  pome- 
granate and  pear  trees  or  prepares  a  homily. 
Signs  of  his  heritage  abound:  A  Star  of 
David  is  attached  to  his  front  door,  and 
tieside  the  door  hangs  an  image  of  Our  Lady 
of  Guadalupe— or  Guadalupskaya,  as  she  is 
known  in  Russia. 

Carmona's  house  is  also  a  sanctuary  for 
those  few  who  are  willing  to  talk  about  the 
way  their  lives  still  are  molded  by  events 
that  exploded  five  centuries  ago  in  Spain.  In 
an  interview  with  the  Albuquerque  Journal, 
Carmona  estimated  that  more  than  1,000 
New  Mexico  families  are  "hidden  Jews," 
who  openly  practice  Catholicism  while  pri- 
vately carrying  on  Jewish  customs  in  a 
strange  and  beautiful  fusion  of  the  two  tra- 
ditions. 

Many  "converses"— as  Jewish  converts  to 
Catholicism  were  called  during  the  Inquisi- 
tion—choose to  remain  hidden.  They  do  so 
in  large  part  because  secrecy  itself  has 
become  a  tradition  and  central  to  their  way 


of  life,  said  Carmona.  Other  converses,  espe- 
cially those  in  fairly  isolated  villages  of  New 
Mexico,  fear  a  future  outbreak  of  persecu- 
tion. Such  fear  is  a  legacy  that  has  been 
transmitted  to  each  generation,  a  fear  exac- 
erbated by  a  church  that  only  recently 
called  a  halt  to  homilies  that  blamed  the 
Jews  for  Jesus'  death,  he  said.  For  many, 
news  about  Adolf  Hitler's  policies  only  con- 
firmed fears  that  Jews  were  doomed  to  be 
vulnerable.  "We  still  don't  trust  anyone. " 
said  Carmona. 

As  the  years  pass,  however,  more  and 
more  converses  are  assimilating,  abandoning 
old  customs,  forgetting  the  old  prayers. 
Some  become  Jews,  Catholics  or  Protes- 
tants: many  avoid  any  affiliation.  A  few  are 
telling  their  stories  to  scholars  or  writing 
them  down  so  that  the  history  of  converses 
in  the  New  World  will  not  be  lost. 

Carmona  has  pieced  together  his  family's 
story  from  a  variety  of  documents,  including 
Inquisition  records.  Like  other  Jews,  the 
Carmonas  were  pawns  in  a  nightmare  perpe- 
trated in  Spain  by  Ferdinand,  Isabella  and 
the  Holy  Office  of  the  Inquisition,  under 
the  Inquisitor  General  Tomas  de  Torque- 
mada.  Jews  saw  their  economic  opportuni- 
ties and  political  rights  erode;  forced  cover- 
sions  ensued,  and  new  converts  were  accused 
of  being  relapses  and  reverting  to  Jewish 
ways. 

Before  the  expulsion  of  the  Jews  from 
Spain  in  1492,  some  of  the  Carmonas  had  al- 
ready left,  seeking  sanctuary  and  opportuni- 
ty in  Portugal.  The  machinery  of  the  Inqui- 
sition, however,  soon  followed,  and  in  1497  a 
mass  baptism  of  Jews  in  Portugal  was  held 
and  included  members  of  the  Carmona  clan. 

Eventually,  seme  Carmonas  left  for  the 
New  World,  again  seeking  safety  and  politi- 
cal and  economic  freedom.  But  the  menace 
did  not  end.  The  Catholic  church  kept 
names  of  converses  both  in  Spain  and  in 
New  Spain.  A  Carmona  in  Mexico  city  was 
accused  of  being  a  relapse  in  the  17th  centu- 
ry and  was  burned  at  the  stake  in  front  of 
the  Cathedral  of  Mexico  in  one  of  the  autos 
de  fe  sponsored  by  the  Inquisition. 

In  the  late  1800s,  the  Carmonas  settled  in 
the  Albuquerque  area.  Many  more  conver- 
ses went  farther  north,  to  what  is  today 
northern  New  Mexico  and  southern  Colora- 
do, said  Carmona.  Although  the  Inquisition 
came  to  an  end,  these  converses  lived  in  a 
world  where  it  had  not:  Centuries  of  secrecy 
had  become  a  way  of  life  and  a  way  of  faith. 
To  their  neighbors,  the  Carmonas  seemed 
especially  devout  folk  who  spoke  proudly  of 
how  young  Clem  would  one  day  become  a 
priest. 

No  one  suspected  that  around  Easter, 
when  Carmona's  grandfather  slaughtered  a 
goat  to  eat  after  Lent  was  over,  the  old  man 
would  sprinkle  droplets  of  blood  on  the  door 
to  commemorate  Passover.  "Easter  was  our 
Passover,"  said  Carmona. 

Nor  did  neighbors  Imagine  that  the  eight- 
day  novena  Carmona's  mother  Initiated 
around  Christmas  was  actually  her  Hanuk- 
kah  ritual,  made  possible  with  a  homemade 
altar  and  eight  candles.  Neighbors  were 
genuinely  impressed  by  the  oversized  nativi- 
ty scene  the  devout  woman  set  up  annually. 

On  Fridays,  Carmona's  mother  rushed 
about  preparing  supper  and  cleaning  the 
house,  since  work  was  prohibited  on  Satur- 


days. At  Sunset  she  lit  candles  before  the 
santos  that  filled  her  altar.  However,  she 
prayed  to  two  additional  saints  not  present 
on  the  Catholic  roster  but  prominent  in  the 
Torah:  "SainU"  Moses  and  Esther.  Like 
other  converses,  she  prayed  for  the  coming 
of  a  Spanish  messiah  who  would  take  the 
conversos  back  to  their  Spanish  homelands 
en  route  to  Israel,  said  Carmona.  "We  be- 
lieved we  would  he  his  special  entourage," 
he  said. 

At  mealtimes,  pork  never  appeared  on  the 
table.  The  family  always  sold  or  gave  away 
the  meat  after  slaughtering  their  pigs. 
Grace  preceded  each  meal  and  prayers 
ended  with  "in  the  name  of  the  Father," 
with  no  mention  of  the  son  and  Holy  Spirit. 
'We  never  even  crossed  our  legs,  because  for 
us  the  cross  meant  persecution,"  Carmona 
said.  When  the  family  had  to  make  the  sign 
of  the  cross  at  mass,  they  recited  the  names 
of  four  Torah  angels. 

Because  the  Carmonas  went  through  the 
motions  of  Catholicism,  from  baptism  to 
last  rites,  the  Jewish  Kol  Nidre  prayer  took 
on  utmost  significance  for  them  and  ether 
conversos.  Recited  annually  at  Yem  Kippur, 
the  prayer  nullifies  vows  taken  in  the  past 
year  that  an  individual  was  unable  to  fulfill 
or  that  were  taken  under  duress. 

The  fear  of  being  found  out  peaked  each 
year  during  Holy  Week,  when  Catholics  lis- 
tened to  homilies  about  Jews,  the  Jesus-kill- 
ers. "Our  mother  did  not  let  us  out  of  the 
house  on  good  Friday,"  said  Carmona.  On 
that  day,  she  told  her  children  not  to  yell, 
spit  or  carry  tools  or  anything  made  of 
wood.  She  feared  any  behavior  that  might 
remind  neighbors  of  how  Jesus  was  spat  at 
and  nailed  to  a  cross. 

His  mother's  fears,  and  those  of  other 
conversos.  were  not  without  foundation, 
said  Carmona.  There  were  priests  in  New 
Mexico  who  were  well-known  for  "Jew  bait- 
ing," he  said.  These  men  knew  about  the  ex- 
istence of  converses  on  Friday  evenings  at 
sunset  and  took  a  look  around.  When  asked 
to  baptize  Carmona's  nephew,  another 
priest  responded,  "But  you  Just  go  home 
and  wash  off  the  baptismal  water,"  recalled 
Carmona. 

When  Carmona's  grandmother  died,  the 
family  requested  that  crosses  not  be  placed 
in  the  coffin.  The  priest  refused  to  honor 
the  request.  Overcome  with  emotion,  Car- 
mona's mother  flung  dirt  into  the  coffin,  in 
keeping  with  Jewish  custom.  "At  least  we 
buried  them  Catholic,"  was  a  comment  a 
priest  made  to  his  assistant,  which  Carmona 
overheard. 

While  disdaining  conversos,  these  priests 
for  the  most  part  tolerated  their  participa- 
tion in  church  life.  The  alternative— that 
converses  might  leave  the  church- was  un- 
thinkable. "God  forbid  that  we  should 
become  Protestants,"  Carmona  said. 

It  was  a  custom  among  many  converses  to 
have  the  eldest  sen  become  a  priest.  Such 
an  action,  it  was  hoped,  would  forever  pro- 
tect the  family  from  suspicious  neighbors 
and  from  the  threat  of  a  new  inquisition, 
Carmona  explained.  Above  all,  a  priest  in 
the  family  meant  that  Bibles  could  be  kept 
in  the  house  without  rousing  suspicions  that 
the  family  was  Protestant  or  of  Jewish 
origin.  The  family  would  thus  be  free  to 
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read  the  Tonb— the  central  undertaking  of 
JewUhUtt. 

In  obedience  to  his  parents,  and  from  an 
incnined  love  of  religious  study.  Carmona 
entered  a  Dominican  seminary  shortly  after 
high  school.  Not  long  after  taking  prelimi- 
nary vowa,  he  was  critically  injured  in  a  car 
accident.  After  doctors  told  Carmona's  par- 
ents their  son  was  going  to  die.  they  asked 
the  order  to  release  Cannona  from  his  vows 
so  that  they  could  claim  his  body  for  burial. 
The  importance  of  burial  customs  to  Car- 
mona's parents  made  them  determined  to 
have  as  much  control  as  possible  over  the 
funeral  and  burial  arrangements.  Without  a 
release  from  vows,  the  Dominicans  would 
have  taken  charge  of  every  detail,  Carmona 
explained. 

Against  all  odds,  Carmona  recovered.  The 
superior  who  had  released  Carmona  from 
his  vows,  however,  died  suddenly  of  a  brain 
hemorrhage.  It  was  a  pivotal  event  for  Car- 
mona, bringing  to  the  surface  contradictions 
he  could  no  longer  live  with:  It  was  the  Do- 
minican order  that  had  carried  out  the  In- 
quisititm  in  ^Dain. 

Caimona  gave  up  the  Idea  of  becoming  a 
priest.  Tnstf^d,  he  began  a  quest  that  he 
prayed  would  end  in  a  decision  to  become 
either  a  Catholic  or  a  Jew— not  both. 

"I  went  through  a  really  heavy  trip  trying 
to  decide  if  I  was  Catholic  or  Jewish."  said 
Carmma.  The  ttmiultuous  changes  in  the 
catholic  church  following  the  Second  Vati- 
can councU  disillusioned  Carmona.  who  was 
used  to  traditional  forms  of  Catholicism. 
Nor  did  he  feel  at  home  in  Jewish  congrega- 
tions where  most  of  the  members  congrega- 
tions where  most  of  the  members  were  of 
Eastern  European  heritage. 

In  the  early  1980's  he  began  inquiring 
about  Orthodoxy,  studying  with  a  priest  at 
a  Greek  Orthodox  church  in  Albuquerque. 
Eventually,  his  love  of  Russian  history  and 
Uuiguage  drew  him  to  a  local  Russian  Or- 
thodox mlaaon  that  met  for  weekly  liturgy. 
"I  became  enchanted  with  the  ritual,  rigid 
rules  and  traditions,"  said  Carmona.  At  the 
start  of  each  liturgy,  the  priest  carried  the 
Scriptures  processionally  to  the  altar  and 
chanted  the  readings— reminding  Carmona 
of  the  rituals  for  reading  the  Torah  that  he 
had  seen  in  Jewish  congregations.  The 
many  customs  of  orthodoxy  and  the  close 
observance  of  the  liturgical  year  were  famil- 
iar to  Carmona,  whose  daily  life  had  for  so 
long  been  punctuated  by  the  holy  days  of 
two  faiths. 

The  emphasis  on  the  Old  Testament  and 
Psalms  formed  more  points  of  reconciliation 
between  Carmona's  Catholic  and  Jewish 
past.  He  found  in  Orthodoxy  the  sense  of 
living,  unchanging  traditions  he  had  grown 
up  with.  He  found  in  the  figure  of  Christ  an 
affirmation  of  his  Jewish  past  and  a  portal 
into  the  future.  In  1984,  he  decided  to 
become  a  Russian  Orthodox  priest. 

He  wrote  to  a  Russian  Orthodox  metro- 
politan in  charge  of  the  American  church 
about  his  desire.  Self-educated,  Carmona 
took  exams  in  history,  theology,  church 
ritual  and  languages.  Carmona,  who  reads 
Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew  and  Spanish,  passed 
with  the  highest  score  the  bishop  had  ever 
seen. 

"I  stood  there  and  cried  and  cried."  said 
Carmona  of  his  ordination  last  April  at  the 
Cathedral  of  the  Holy  Eucharist  in  Indian- 
apolis. "It  was  like  the  end  of  a  long,  long 
Journey  ....  You're  overwhelmed  by  final- 
ly stepping  ashore." 

Every  Sunday,  Carmona  offers  a  two-and- 
a-half-hour  liturgy  with  readings  In  English. 
Russian  and  Spanish.  Much  of  that  time  is 
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speht  behind  a  veil  through  which  parish- 
ioners, who  stand  the  whole  time,  view  the 
sanctuary.  Icons  and  relics  of  saints  sent  to 
Carmona  from  fellow  priests  and  bishops  fill 
the  tiny  chapel  of  Holy  Martyrs  parish.  In- 
cense burned  during  the  liturgy  can  be 
smelled  down  the  street,  where  everything 
froaa  tortillas  to  tractor  parts  is  for  sale. 

Among  Carmona's  parishioners  are  con- 
versos.  Some  remain  unsure  about  how  to 
make  amends  with  their  converse  heritage. 
Others  have  found  in  Orthodoxy  a  beauty 
that  has  resolved  their  dUemma.  Carmona 
dos  not  attempt  to  tell  a  com>erso  what  to 
do.  What  he  tells,  instead,  is  a  story  of  a 
people  he  prays  will  not  be  forgotten. 

"I  feel  like  conversos  are  an  ancient  carv- 
ing from  classical  times,"  he  said.  "Over 
time  we're  eroding,  and  some  day  we're 
going  to  be  a  lump  of  stone.  And  people  will 
forget  we  were  once  a  beautiful  statute — a 
people.  In  the  Jewish  faith  you  always  re- 
member. In  telling  my  story.  I  have  lit  a  me- 
morial lamp." 
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AMERICA'S  BUND  AMBITION 


HON.  PETER  H.  KOSTMAYER 

OF  PEMNYSLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  23,  1987 

Mr.  KOSTMAYER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  an 
exoellent  critique  of  American  foreign  policy  in 
Central  America.  It  is  written  by  my  friend 
State  Senator  H.  Craig  Lewis  who  represents 
lov»er  Bucks  County  in  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Senate. 

Senator  Lewis  recently  visited  Honduras 
and  Nicaragua.  His  observations  are  timely  re- 
minders of  the  legacy  of  American  involve- 
ment in  Central  America. 

Soon  we  will  be  faced  once  again  with  re- 
quests from  the  administration  to  fund  the 
Contra  forces.  As  Senator  Lewis  points  out, 
the  Contras  are  a  force  from  the  past,  former 
Sofrraza  officers  hated  by  most  Nicaraguans. 
It  Is  time  we  put  the  demagoguery  behind  us 
and  begin  to  look  to  real  solutions  to  the  polit- 
ical unrest  in  Central  America.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
want  to  share  with  my  colleagues  the 
thoughts  of  Senator  Lewis,  and  am  submitting 
his  op-ed  article,  which  appeared  in  the  Bucks 
County  Courier  Times,  in  the  Record  at  this 
potit: 
America's  Blind  Ambition:  Toppling  the 
Sandinistas  Is  the  Wrong  Thing  To  Do 

(By  H.  Craig  Lewis) 
"Nicaragua!  Why  are  you  going  there?" 
"I'm  not  sure,"  I  said.  "I  guess  it's  because 
I  have  the  opportunity." 

I  knew  very  little  about  Nicaragua  or  Cen- 
tral America.  I  was  aware  of  fighting  be- 
tween groups  called  Sandinistas  and  Con- 
tras. But  then,  insurrection,  revolution  and 
military  action  are  ways  of  life  in  Central 
America.  I  had  no  opinion  about  who  was 
right  or  wrong  or  why  the  United  States  was 
involved.  Certainly,  we  have  to  protect  our 
national  security.  And  I  was  willing  to  be- 
lieve that  the  Soviets,  together  with  the 
Cubans,  would  be  looking  for  ways  to  cause 
trouble  for  us. 

I  had  the  sense  that  Latin  America  would 
play  a  significant  role  in  the  future  of  the 
United  States.  Yet.  as  an  attorney  and  a 
state  senator  there  was  no  direct  involve- 
ment between  my  work  and  what  is  happen- 


ing in  Nicaragua.  Still,  as  an  individual  who 
can  affeet  community  opinion  and  who  has 
a  burning  curiosity  coupled  with  an  adven- 
turesome spirit,  I  knew  I  couldn't  pass  up 
the  chance. 

I  have  been  through  enough  investigative 
committee  hearings,  political  campaigns  and 
litigation  to  know  that  everyone  with  whom 
I  would  come  in  contact  would,  in  all  likeli- 
hood, have  a  point  to  prove  or  a  conclusion 
to  share,  I  promised  myself  I  would  be  criti- 
cal of  everything  I  saw  and  heard. 

The  schedule  was  intense,  begitming  no 
later  than  8  a.m.  each  morning  and  often 
not  endkig  until  midnight.  After  each  tour 
or  meeting,  our  group  vigorously  debated 
the  experience  and  related  it  to  precon- 
ceived notions  or  earlier  encounters. 

During  my  four  days  In  Honduras,  which 
shares  the  northern  Nicaraguan  border,  we 
met  with:  Contra  leaders:  the  president  and 
the  general  in  charge  of  the  military:  an  op- 
position party  candidate  for  the  presidency: 
the  imi«ediate  past  chief  of  the  military; 
the  editor  of  the  leading  newspaper:  dissi- 
dent labor  and  political  leaders;  and  the 
U.S.  ambassador  and  his  staff.  We  traveled 
to  Palomerola.  the  major  U.S.  military  base; 
Danli,  a  small  town  near  the  Nicaraguan 
border  Where  we  met  with  displaced  coffee 
growers  and  townspeople:  and  to  the  U.N. 
refugee  camp  for  displaced  Nicaraguans. 

The  ftour  days  in  Nicaragua  involved  a 
similar  schedule-  We  met  with  the  president 
of  the  Catholic  University;  the  chairman  of 
the  Assembly's  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee: Vict-President  Ramierez;  human  rights 
groups:  the  owner  and  editor  of  La  Prensa, 
the  newspaper  closed  by  the  Sandinistas; 
the  U.N.  health  services  director;  the  cabi- 
net ministers  of  education  and  defense  and 
the  U.S.  embassy  staff.  We  traveled  through 
Esteli  to  the  Northern  Nicaraguan  town  of 
Somoza,  where  we  visited  schools,  churches, 
the  war  zone,  played  basketball  with  the 
youngsters  and  had  lunch  in  the  mayor's 
home.  We  also  toured  the  market  places 
around  Managua  and  a  christian-based  com- 
munity in  the  southern  foothills  of  the 
country. 

I  newer  traveled  in  the  Third  World 
before,  so  my  most  compelling  reaction  was 
to  the  poverty.  It  was  everywhere  and  all- 
consuming.  People  lived  in  small  wooden 
shacks  With  dirt  floors.  There  was  no  run- 
ning water.  They  cooked  over  open  fires. 
There  was  widespread  hunger.  Health  care 
was  inadequate  or  nonexistent.  Illiteracy 
was  commonplace. 

Yet  the  culture  shock  is  obligatory  for  an 
appreciation  of  why  dictatorships  have 
flourished  in  the  past,  the  role  of  the 
Catholic  Church,  the  inordinate  influence 
outsiders  can  have  and  the  challenges  and 
conditions  any  political  change  or  emerging 
government  will  have  to  meet. 

By  tlve  end  of  the  trip  I  felt  emotionally, 
mentally  and  physically  drained.  But  I  knew 
those  tight  days  would  have  a  lasting 
impact  upon  me  because  in  addition  to  the 
poverty,  there  were  conclusions  that  were 
inescapable. 

There  is  a  totally  different  spirit  and  atti- 
tude between  the  Hondurans  and  Nicara- 
guans. The  Hondurans  complained  con- 
stantly about  each  other,  their  circum- 
stances, their  government  and  their  future. 
They  had  no  solutions,  no  ideas  for  im- 
provement, no  enthusiasm  and  little  hope. 
Only  more  U.S.  money  could  make  tomor- 
row brighter.  The  Nicaragusins,  on  the  other 
hand,  were  upbeat.  They  felt  good  about 
what  was  happening  with  health-care, 
schools  and  agrarian  reform.  They  criticized 
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their  political  leaders  but  had  a  constructive 
sense  of  purpose.  They  made  it  clear  they 
wanted  to  forge  their  own  destiny.  Hope  for 
the  future  was  real,  for  everyone,  and  a 
challenge  they  wanted  to  tackle  head-on. 

The  Contra  leadership  is  essentially  the 
"dispossessed  elite."  They  are  Nicaraguans 
who  lived  well  under  the  Somoza  regime. 
Now.  for  the  most  part,  they  lived  in  Florida 
and  deeply  resent  what  they  have  lost  with 
the  1979  overthrow  of  Somoza.  They  have 
been  fighting  for  six  years  and  don't  control 
one  square  foot  of  land  in  Nicaragua.  The 
troops  are  mercenaries  who  will  quit  the  day 
American  money  dries  up.  The  Hondurans 
want  them  out  but  they  have  nowhere  to 
go.  The  Contra  leadership  has  had  decades 
of  experience  in  building  its  good-old-boy 
network  in  Washington.  They  know  all  the 
right  lines  to  win  the  hearts  of  the  Ameri- 
can military  and  send  fears  through  the 
minds  of  the  American  people. 

The  breadth  of  ability  among  Nicaraguan 
leaders  was  awesome— educated,  articulate, 
pragmatic  young  people  with  a  knowledge 
of  history  and  a  determination  to  change 
the  squalid  conditions  under  which  so  many 
people  live. 

There  have  been  and  continues  to  be 
human  rights  violators  and  restrictions  on 
freedom  of  the  press.  These  problems  need 
to  be  eliminated  but  should  not  be  the  ex- 
clusive basis  for  conclusions  about  whether 
the  United  States  can  live  with  a  Sandinista 
government.  Nicaragua  is  at  war  and  our 
own  history  during  wartime— the  Civil  War 
and  World  War  II,  as  examples— shows 
-'mple  evidence  of  human  rights  violations 
and  abuse  of  the  press.  The  existence  of 
these  repressions  does  not  prove  the  tri- 
umph of  communism  over  democracy,  but 
simply  is  evidence  of  historical  human  fear 
when  life  Is  at  stake. 

The  American  influence  and  presence  in 
the  Honduran  government  is  mind-boggling. 
Our  country  exercises  an  economic  strangle- 
hold over  the  officials.  They  will  permit  and 
defend  any  action  the  United  States  wants 
to  take.  We  can  coerce  anything  we  want 
from  them.  And  because  of  this  relation- 
ship, the  United  States  will  do  everything  It 
can  to  continue  to  prop  up  these  or  similar 
official  puppets  without  regard  for  any 
meaningful  Improvement  in  the  quality  of 
life. 

But  after  all  the  travel,  debate,  meetings 
and  confusion,  It  seems  to  me  that  the  real 
Issue  Is  this:  Are  the  current  policies  of  the 
U.S.  government  appropriate  for  the  cir- 
cumstances that  exist  In  Nicaragua  today? 
FYom  what  I've  seen  and  experienced.  I  am 
convinced  the  answer  Is  NO. 

We  have  the  right  to  fear  a  Soviet  pres- 
ence In  Central  America.  Is  there  one?  Or 
will  there  be  one  In  the  future?  Certainly 
the  Sandinistas  have  accepted  substantial 
military  and  economic  aid  from  the  Soviets. 
But  that  has  been  during  the  time  when 
we've  been  trying  to  topple  their  govern- 
ment and  funding  the  Contras.  Anyone 
would  have  taken  aid  from  any  willing 
source.  During  the  American  revolution,  we 
took  substantial  aid  from  Prance— the  most 
repressive  monarchy  In  Europe.  But  when 
we  were  able  to  control  our  own  events,  we 
didn't  embrace  them  or  their  philosophy. 
Therein  lies  the  dilemma  of  Nicaragua 
today.  If  we  allow  them  to  craft  their  own 
future,  what  form  will  it  have  10  years  from 
now?  Will  It  be  a  system  with  pluralistic  po- 
litical involvement  and  international  non- 
alignment?  Will  it  be  a  dual  structured  econ- 
omy permitting  private  ownership  and  en- 
trepreneurialism  while   utilizing  socialistic 
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concepts  for  fundamental  reform?  Will 
there  be  freedom  of  religion,  speech  and  the 
press?  The  Sandinista  leaders  vow  this  will 
be  the  case.  Interestingly,  there  is  a  fair 
amount  of  evidence  to  support  the  argu- 
ment. But  who  knows  what  will  really 
happen  if  the  pressure  from  the  Contras  is 
eliminated? 

On  the  other  hand,  what's  the  alterna- 
tive? The  Contras  admit  they  can't  win  a 
military  victory  in  Nicaragua.  They  now  tell 
us  there  will  have  to  be  years  of  additional 
U.S.  funding  before  there's  any  chance  of 
wlrming  people's  minds.  And  what  about  the 
tensions  within  Honduras  and  Costa  Rica? 
All  Indicators  point  to  military  escalation 
which  could  easily  result  In  direct  U.S.  troop 
Involvement  In  the  relatively  near  future. 
And  what  do  you  have  if  the  Sandinistas  are 
overthrown?  Merely  a  reversal  of  roles!  Now 
the  outs  are  in  and  the  battles  start  anew. 
In  the  meantime,  Americans  spend  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars  and  run  the  sig- 
nificant risk  of  American  lives  being  lost, 
while  nothing  Is  done  to  Improve  the  human 
misery  and  poverty  that  exists. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  potential  for  an 
acceptable  Sandinista  government  is  real 
and  that  the  consequences,  even  under  the 
best  circumstances,  of  supporting  the  Con- 
tras, are  unacceptable. 

There  is  clearly  a  risk  to  be  taken,  but  the 
rewards.  If  we've  guessed  right,  are  certainly 
worth  it.  Besides,  I  have  no  doubt  that  our 
military  would  guarantee  us  that.  In  the 
event  we  guess  wrong,  they  could  benevo- 
lently effect  today's  status  quo  with  little 
difficulty. 


TRIBUTE  TO  HONOREES  OP  NA- 
TIONAL WOMEN'S  POLITICAL 
CAUCUS  OP  SAN  FERNANDO 
VALLEY 


HON.  HOWARD  L  BERMAN 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  23,  1987 

Mr.  BERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today  to 
pay  tribute  to  the  1987  honorees  of  the  Na- 
tional Women's  Political  Caucus  of  the  San 
Fernando  Valley.  The  women  and  men  receiv- 
ing this  distinction  will  be  honored  at  a  lunch 
In  March. 

Each  year,  the  National  Women's  Political 
Caucus  of  the  San  Fernando  Valley  honors 
the  women  and  men  whom  it  feels  contributed 
greatly  to  the  advancement  of  progressive 
and  feminist  goals.  The  1987  honorees  are: 
Janis  Schwartz  Berman,  founder  of  the  Sacra- 
mento Women's  Campaign  Fund  and  co- 
founder  of  the  Los  Angeles  Women's  Cam- 
paign Fund;  Judith  Hirshberg,  immediate  past 
chair  of  the  National  Women's  Political 
Caucus  of  California;  Lee  Ann  King,  chair  of 
the  Greater  Los  Angeles  Committee  to  Ad- 
vance the  Forward  Looking  Strategies  for 
Women;  Marsha  Kwalwasser,  vice  president 
of  the  Center  for  Law  in  the  Public  Interest; 
Rose  Matsui  Ochi,  Esq.,  director  of  the 
Mayor's  Office  of  Criminal  Justice  Planning; 
Margaret  Prescod,  cofounder  of  the  Waters 
for  Housework  Campaign;  Laura  Balverde 
Sanchez,  cofounder  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Women's  Campaign  Fund;  and  Eddie  Tabash, 
Esq.,  the  primary  speaker  and  debater  for  the 
California  AbortK>n  Rights  AssistarKe  League. 
In  addition,  author  Elizabeth  Forsyth  Halley, 
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actress  Barbara  Rush,  and  Olympic  Gold 
Medalist  and  Humanist  Rafer  Johnson  will  be 
commended  for  their  wor1<  with  the  caucus. 

It  is  my  honor  and  pleasure  to  join  with  my 
colleagues  in  congratulating  these  women  and 
men  who  have  dedicated  their  efforts  rwt  only 
to  promote  tf>e  advancement  of  women  in  pol- 
itics, but  to  work  toward  achieving  greater  op- 
portunities for  all  women. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  LEGISLA- 
TION REINSTATING  THE  GRS 
PROGRAM 


HON.  JAMES  A.  TRAFICANT,  JR. 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  23,  1987 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  I  am 
introducing  legislation  to  reinstate  the  General 
Revenue  Sharing  Program. 

Before  its  elimination  in  1986,  the  General 
Revenue  Sharing  Program  provided  flexible 
assistance  to  local  communities,  allowirtg 
them  to  spend  the  funds  according  to  the 
communities'  needs.  For  many  small-  and 
medium-sized  communities  like  the  ones  in  my 
area  of  northeastern  Ohio,  these  funds  were 
the  principal  source  for  providing  basic  public 
services. 

My  congressional  district  has  already  felt 
the  effects  of  this  cutback.  In  an  area  of  high 
chronic  unemployment  and  the  inability  to 
raise  the  taxes  on  these  citizens  anymore 
than  they  already  have  done,  these  local  gov- 
ernments are  given  no  other  ctioice  but  to  sig- 
nificantly reduce  basic  services  such  as  police 
and  fire  protection.  As  predicted,  this  Is  hap- 
pening. As  forecasted,  it  is  now  a  reality. 

As  representatives,  we  must  all  look  individ- 
ually at  our  districts  and  determine  if  elimirtat- 
ing  this  program  was  indeed  in  the  best  inter- 
ests of  our  constituents  and  the  country.  I,  for 
one,  cannot  stand  idly  by  and  see  the  needs 
of  hardworking,  honest  Americans  be  neglect- 
ed. Please  support  this  legislation  and  restore 
the  General  Revenue  Sharing  Program. 


SETH  LOW  HITS  NEW  HIGH 


HON.  STEPHEN  J.  SOLARZ 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  23,  1987 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  these  eariy 
weeks  of  the  100th  Congress,  the  phrase 
"competitiveness"  is  on  everyone's  lips.  I'm 
certain  that  all  of  my  colleagues  will  agree 
that  Amenca's  competitiveness  begins  in  our 
schools.  For  our  country  to  be  strong  and 
sound — economically,  militarily,  and  ethically — 
our  children  must  receive  the  best  education 
possible  But  as  we  debate  education  policy 
here  in  the  Nation's  Capital,  we  must  not  lose 
sight  of  what  our  schoolchildren,  teachers, 
and  administrators  are  actually  accomplishing 
back  in  our  districts.  With  this  in  mind.  I  would 
like  to  pay  tribute  to  the  Seth  Low  Intermedi- 
ate School  of  Brooklyn,  which  has  recently 
been  cited  by  the  New  Yorl^  Department  of 
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Education  as  one  of  the  State's  finest  second- 
Each  yaar.  the  U.S.  DefMrtment  of  Educa- 
tion aalacis  a  smaN  number  of  excellent 
•chooia  for  national  recognition  from  a  pool  of 
nominaaa  provided  by  the  States.  From  a  total 
of  1,000  aecoTKlafy  schools,  l>4ew  York  picked 
the  Salh  Low  School  as  one  of  Its  36  nomi- 
naes.  Selh  Lx)«»— kno«vn  kxaliy  as  I.S.  96— 
WM  one  of  iust  t«w)  middle  schools  chosen 
throughout  al  five  boroughs  of  New  York  City. 
Gelling  this  horwr  was  no  easy  task.  In  ttie 
words  of  New  York  Commisskxier  of  Educa- 
tion Gordon  M.  Ambach: 

For  a  achool  to  lie  recognized,  there  must 
be  dear  evidence  that  virtiuOly  all  its  stu- 
dents are  developinc  a  sound  foundation  of 
■kllla  in  reading,  wrtting,  and  mathematics. 

Mr.  Ambach  also  stated  that 

School  procrams,  practices  and  policies 
must  foster  the  development  of  sound  char- 
acter, democratic  values,  ethical  judgment 
and  self  diadpUne. 

Commissioner  Ambach's  description  fits  the 
Salh  Low  School  perfectly.  Through  the  dedl- 
caled  leadorahip  of  its  principal,  John  Mancini, 
the  school  has  become  a  model  environment 
for  the  acadernc  and  personal  growth  of  its 
studenla.  I  woukJ  like  to  extend  my  sincerest 
oongratulatiora  to  the  students,  teachers,  and 
parents  of  Selh  Low.  Those  of  us  concerned 
with  education — in  Washington  and  across  the 
country— can  leam  from  tfieir  achievement. 


NATO  NEEDS  COMPATIBLE 
ARMS 


HON.  CHARLES  L  BENNETT 

or  PLoantA 

ni  THE  HOUSE  OP  RETRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  23.  1987 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Fkxkla 
Tmea  Union,  in  a  recent  editorial  ably  stated 
the  need  for  standardoing  NATO  military 
weapons  and  ecMpment  Senator  Nunn  and  I 
joined  in  an  amendment  to  the  1986  DOO  au- 
thorizalion  bil  to  take  some  steps  in  that  di- 
rection; but  more  needs  to  be  done.  I  include 
in  the  Record  at  this  point  the  timely  editorial. 

NATO  NxEDB  Compatible  Aaifs  To  Cabsy 
ON  Its  iMPoaTAXT  Work 

All  of  the  tensions  and  pressures  in  the 
NATO  alliance  will  never  l>e  resolved,  but 
one  will  have  to  be  if  NATO  is  to  be  the 
shield  for  freedom  it  was  intended  when  it 
was  established  in  1949  to  quiet  Soviet 
saber-rattling. 

It  is  the  matter  of  standard  equipment. 

BuUeU  that  fit  the  U.S.-made  M-16  rifle 
will  fit  the  rifles  carred  by  French.  British 
and  West  German  troops. 

But  when  it  ctxnes  to  tanks,  artillery,  air- 
craft and  other  weapons,  there  is  not 
enough  amipatlbility  for  effecUve  battle 
management.  NATO  hopes  to  take  a  step 
soon  toward  resolving  the  longstanding 
problem  by  further  coordinating  arms  man- 
ufacture. 

Lewd  Carrington  of  Britain,  NATO's  secre- 
tary general,  said:  "We  cannot  afford  .  .  . 
a  system  which  has  resulted  in  four  main 
battle  tanks  being  lined  up  to  fight  the 
same  liattle  in  ttie  same  place  on  the  same 
day  and  not  even  t>eing  able  to  use  the  same 
ammunition." 
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Obviously,  if  NATO's  four  main  liattle 
tanks— the  Leopard  from  West  Germany, 
the  M-1  Abrams  from  the  United  States, 
the  Challenger  from  Britain  and  the  AMX- 
40  from  Prance— are  arrayed  for  coordinat- 
ed battle  against  Warsaw  Pact  weapons  on 
the  North  German  Plain  they  wiU  face  po- 
tentially fatal  logistical  problems  with  in- 
compatible ammunition. 

carrington  thinks  the  money  the  mem- 
bers of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organiza- 
tion spend  on  making  incompatible  arms 
systems  is  a  scandal.  He  has  support  in  that 
view.  David  Aljshire,  until  recently  the  U.S. 
envoy  to  NATO,  called  it  a  "shameful  waste 
of  nesources." 

Tills  month,  13  of  the  16  NATO  meml>er 
nations  are  expected  to  sign  an  agreement 
to  Aare  in  the  research  and  development  of 
seven  major  arms  systems,  including  air- 
borne radar:  a  common  155mm,  heat-seek- 
ing battlefield  shell:  a  NATO-wide  "friend- 
OT-toe"  identification  system  for  aircraft, 
and  "smart"  bombs  and  missiles,  which 
home  in  on  targets. 

"The  main  difficulty  .  .  .  continues  to  be 
the  general  reluctance  of  nations  to  relin- 
quish a  small  amount  of  national  sovereign- 
ty," Deputy  Defense  Minister  Eduardo 
Serra  Rexach  of  Spain  wrote  in  a  recent 
issue  of  NATO  Review. 

Hopes  for  a  resolution  of  the  tank  prob- 
lem and  other  joint  arms-making  also  are 
chUled  by  protectionist  pressures  from  na- 
tional defense  contractors. 

Attempts  to  standardize  are  incremental 
and  often  painful.  In  mid-December  Britain 
dedded  to  buy  U.S.  AW  ACS  (airborne  warn- 
ing and  control  system)  planes,  thus  staying 
in  step  with  NATO,  which  has  18  such  air- 
craft. 

But  Britain's  decision  came  only  after 
heated  debate  over  the  merits  of  the  British 
Nimrod  system,  whose  backers  complained 
bitterly  that  by  buying  AW  ACS  the  British 
government  would  harm  domestic  industry 
and  technological  growth. 

A  European  project  to  build  1.000  super- 
soiic  tactical  Jet  fighters  in  the  mid- 19908  at 
a  cost  of  $30  billion  has  been  tx>gged  down 
for  six  years  in  squabbling  over  the  plane's 
size  and  weight.  Europeans  accuse  the 
United  States  of  favoring  joint  arms 
projects  only  if  U.S.  industry  can  share  in 
than. 

Warsaw  Pact  nations,  under  the  direct 
control  of  Moscow,  face  no  such  impedi- 
ments to  standardizing  equipment.  Nor  are 
their  military  budgets  subject  to  the  same 
scrutiny  and  restriction  as  those  in  the 
Weatem  nations. 

In  the  10-year  period  1974-83,  the  Warsaw 
Pact  outproduced  NATO  forces  aimually  by 
2-ta-l  in  tanks,  4-to-l  in  other  armored  vehi- 
cles and  8-to-l  in  artillery  mortars  and 
nxket  launchers.  It  also  had  a  substantial 
production  advantage  in  aircraft. 

The  Soviet  doctrine  calls  for  a  5-to-l  ad- 
vantage in  force  before  any  offensive  action 
is  taken.  I>resumably  it  would  consider  ac- 
cepting a  lesser  advantage  if  it  were  offset 
by  the  fact  that  the  NATO  defense  was 
weakened  by  having  equipment  that  was 
not  interchangeable. 

Massed  in  Europe  is  the  greatest  concen- 
tration of  military  might  in  the  world.  A 
clash  could  escalate  into  nuclear  war.  Main- 
taining an  effective  defense  that  would 
deter  a  clash  should  have  a  priority  that 
overrides  the  financial  interests  of  arms 
suppliers  in  the  NATO  countries.  Including 
the  United  SUtes. 
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SENATE  COMMITTEE  MEE^TINGS 

Title  rv  of  Senate  Resolution  4, 
agreed  to  by  the  Senate  on  February 
4,  1977.  calls  for  establishment  of  a 
system  for  a  computerized  schedule  of 
all  meetings  and  hearings  of  Senate 
committees,  subcommittees.  Joint  com- 
mittees, and  committees  of  conference. 
This  tltje  requires  all  such  committees 
to  notify  the  Office  of  the  Senate 
Daily  Digest — designated  by  the  Rules 
Committee — of  the  time,  place,  and 
purpose  of  the  meetings,  when  sched- 
uled, and  any  cancellations  or  changes 
in  the  meetings  as  they  occur. 

As  aa  additional  procedure  along 
with  the  computerization  of  this  infor- 
mation, the  Office  of  the  Senate  Daily 
Digest  will  prepare  this  information 
for  printing  in  the  Extensions  of  Re- 
marks section  of  the  CoifGRZssioifAL 
Recoro  on  Monday  and  Wednesday  of 
each  week. 

Any  changes  in  committee  schedul- 
ing will  be  indicated  by  placement  of 
an  asterisk  to  the  left  of  the  name  of 
the  unit  conducting  such  meetings. 

Meetings  scheduled  for  Tuesday. 
February  24,  1987,  may  be  found  in 
the  Dafly  Digest  of  today's  Record. 

Meetings  Scheduled 


FEBRUARY  25 
9:30  ajn. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the 
Department  of  Defense. 

SD-192 
Armed  Services 
To  hear  and  consider  the  nomination  of 
Rdbert  B.  Costello,  of  Michigan,  to  t>e 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Ac- 
quisition and  Logistics. 

SR-222 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  those  pro- 
grams which  fall  within  the  commit- 
tee's jurisdiction  as  contained  in  the 
President's  proposed  budget  for  fiscal 
year  1988  with  a  view  toward  making 
its  recommendations  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Budget. 

SD-366 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  Joint  hearings  with  the  House 
Cocmiittee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  to 
reTiew  the  legislative  priorities  of  the 
Paralyzed  Veterans  of  America,  Blind- 
ed Veterans  of  America,  World  War  I 
Veterans,  and  the  Military  Order  of 
the  Purple  Hearts. 

334  Caiuion  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Agricillture,  Nutrition,  and  P\>restry 
Buskiess  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SR-332 
Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sul>- 

committee 

To  hold  hearings  to  review   proposed 

budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1988 

for  the  Department  of  Transportation. 

SD-I38 


Finance 
To  hold  hearings  on  management  of  the 
U.S.  Customs  Service. 

SD-215 
Foreign  Relations 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  multilateral  de- 
velopment banks. 

SD-419 
Governmental  Affairs 
To  continue  hearings  on  nuclear  non- 
proliferation  and  U.S.  national  securi- 
ty. 

SD-342 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-430 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Agriculture,  Rural  Development  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  Sulx»>mmittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  in  behalf  of 
funds  for  the  Soil  Conservation  Serv- 
ice, and  the  Agricultural  Stabilization 
and  Conservation  Service. 

SD-138 
Armed  Services 

Strategic  Forces  and  Nuclear  Deterrence 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  closed  hearings  on  Soviet  strate- 
gic force  developments. 

S-407,  Capitol 
Budget 
To  continue  hearings  in  preparation  for 
reporting  the  first  concurrent  resolu- 
tion on  the  fiscal  year  1988  budget. 

SD-608 

FEBRUARY  26 
9:00  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Communications  Subconmiittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  international  tele- 
communications. 

SR-253 
9:30  a.m. 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Agricultural  Credit  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  status 
of  the  farm  credit  system. 

SR-332 
Budget 
To  continue  hearings  in  preparation  for 
reporting  the  first  concurrent  resolu- 
tion on  the  fiscal  year  1988  budget. 

SD-608 
Foreign  Relations 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  legisla- 
tion authorizing  funds  for  foreign  as- 
sistance programs,  focusing  on  bilater- 
al and  multilateral  development  pro- 
grams. 

SD-419 
Judiciary 

Antitrust,  Monopolies  and  Business 
Rights  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  431  and  S.  432, 
bills  to  strengthen  the  premerger  re- 
porting requirements  of  the  Hart- 
Scott-Rodino  Antitrust  Improvements 
Act  of  1976. 

SD-562 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
To  resume  hearings  on  the  President's 
proposed  budget  for  fiscal  year  1988. 

SD-192 
Finance 

To  continue  hearings  on  management  of 
the  U.S.  Customs  Service. 

SD-215 
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Judiciary 

Technology  and  the  Law  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  442,  Semiconduc- 
tor Chip  Protection  Act  Extension  of 
1987. 

SD-226 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Education,  Arts,  and  Humanities  Sut>com- 
mittee 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  S.  320,  to 
provide    grants    to    local    educational 
agencies  for  dropout  prevention  and 
reentry  demonstration  projects. 

SD-430 
Veterans'  Affairs 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  the  Presi- 
dent's proposed  budget  requests  for 
fiscal  year  1988  for  veterans'  pro- 
grams, S.  12.  to  remove  the  expiration 
date  of  eligibility  for  the  educational 
assistance  programs  for  veterans  of 
the  All-Volunteer  Force,  and  Sec.  4(b) 
of  S.  6  (Veterans'  Health  Care  Im- 
provement Act  of  1987)  and  S.  279. 
measures  to  provide  a  1-year  extension 
of  the  date  by  which  the  VA's  read- 
justment counseling  program  for  Viet- 
nam-era veterans  is  to  begin  a  2-year 
transition  to  a  program  providing 
counseling  services  through  the  VA's 
general  medical  facilities,  and  S.  477. 
to  assist  homeless  veterans. 

SR-418 
10:30  a.m. 
Judiciary 

Antitrust,  Monopolies  and  Business 
Rights  Sul>committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  431  and  S.  432. 
bills  to  strengthen  the  premerger  re- 
porting requirements  of  the  Hart- 
Scott-Rodino  Antitrust  Improvements 
Act  of  1976. 

SD-562 
1:30  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Treasury,  Postal  Service,  and  General 
Government  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partment of  the  Treasury,  on  behalf 
of  funds  for  the  U.S.  Secret  Service. 
Bureau  of  Alcohol,  Tobacco  and  Fire- 
arms, and  the  Federal  Law  Enforce- 
ment Training  Center. 

SD-116 
2:00  p.m. 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Agricultural  Credit  Subcommittee 
To  continue  oversight  hearings  on  the 
status  of  the  farm  credit  system. 

SR-332 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Sulx:ommlttee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1988  for  cer- 
tain international  activities  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Treasury. 

S-126,  Capitol 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partment of  Labor,  focusing  on  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary,  Employment 
and  Training  Administration,  and  de- 
partmental management. 

SD- 124 
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Appropriations 

Commerce,  Justice.  State,  the  Judiciary, 

and  Related  Agencies  Sulx»mmittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  esti- 
mates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  U.S. 
Trade  Rmreaentatlve.   and  the  Inter- 
national Trade  Commission. 

SD-192 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Science.  Technology,  and  Space  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  the  President's 
proposed  budget  for  fiscal  year  1988 
for    the    National    Aeronautics    and 
Space  Administration,  focusing  on  aer- 
onautics and  space  technology. 

SR-253 
Foreign  Relations 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nominations  of 
Robert  E.  Lamb,  of  Virginia,  to  be  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  State  for  Diplo- 
matic Security,  Arthur  G.  Linkletter, 
of  California,  for  the  rank  of  Ambassa- 
dor during  the  tenure  of  his  .service  as 
Commissioner  General  of  the  United 
States  Exhibition  for  the  Internation- 
al Exposition,  Brisbane.  Australia, 
1988.  and  Joseph  C.  Petrone.  of  Iowa, 
to  be  the  Representative  of  the  United 
States  of  America  to  the  European 
Office  of  the  United  Nations,  with  the 
rank  of  Ambassador. 

SD-419 
2:30  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  energy 
and  water  development  programs,  fo- 
cusing on  the  Army  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers. 

SD-138 
3:00  p.m. 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urt>an  Affairs 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  author- 
izations of  housing  and  community  de- 
velopment programs  administered  by 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  and  the  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

SD-538 
4:30  p.m. 
Select  on  Secret  Military  Assistance  to 
Iran  and  the  Nicaraguan  Opposition 
Closed  meeting,  to  be  followed  by  closed 
hearings. 

SH-219 

FEBRUARY  27 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services.  Ekiu- 
catlon.  and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partment of  Latwr.  focusing  on  the 
Mine  Safety  and  Health  Administra- 
tion. Pension  Benefit  Guaranty  Corpo- 
ration. Employment  Standards  Admin- 
istration. Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics, 
Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Ad- 
ministration, and  the  Labor-Manage- 
ment Services. 

SD-192 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent    Agencies    Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the 
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Consumer  Prtxluct  Safety  Commis- 
sion. Office  of  Consumer  Affairs,  and 
the  Consumer  Information  Center. 

SD-124 
Finance 

International  Trade  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislative 
authorizinc  funds  for  fiscal  year  1988 
for  the  Office  of  the  U.S.  Trade  Rep- 
reaenUtive  and  the  U.S.  International 
Trade  Commission. 

SD-215 
Foreign  Relations 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  legis- 
lation authorizing  funds  for  foreign 
assistance  programs. 

SD-419 
2:30  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for 
ACTION,  Corporation  for  Public 
Broadcasting,  Prospective  Payment 
Assessment  Commission,  Railroad  Re- 
tirement Board,  FMeral  Mediation 
and  CondUation  Service,  National  Me- 
diation Board,  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Board,  and  the  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Review  Commis- 
sion. 

SD-192 

MARCH  2 
9:30  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Treasury.  Postal  Service,  and  General 
Government  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  Ad- 
ministrative Conference  of  the  United 
States,  U.S.  Tax  Court.  Committee  for 
the  Purchase  from  the  Blind  and 
Other  Severely  Handicapped.  Advisory 
Commission  on  Intergovernmental  Re- 
lations. Merit  Systems  Protection 
Board,  Office  of  the  Special  Counsel. 
Advisory  Committee  on  Federal  Pay. 
and  the  Federal  Labor  Relations  Au- 
thority. 

SD-116 
Finance 

Social  Security  and  Family  Policy  Sub- 
committee 
To  resimie  hearings  on  how  to  improve 
the  existing  family  welfare  system  and 
how  to  promote  the  well-being  of  fami- 
lies with  chUdren. 

SD-215 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Agriculture,  Rural  Development  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  In  behalf  of 
funds  for  the  Animal  and  Plant 
Health  Inspection  Service.  Agricultur- 
al Cooperative  Service,  Packers  and 
Stockyards  Administration,  and  the 
Office  of  Transportation. 

SD-138 

MARCH  3 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
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ices,  focusing  on  the  Office  for  Human 
Development  Services,  and  the  Health 
Care  Financing  Administration. 

SD-116 

Veterans'  Affairs 

To  hold  joint  hearings  with  the  House 

Committee    on    Veterans'    Affairs    to 

review  the  legislative  priorities  of  the 

Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars. 

345  Cannon  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Bnergy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  energy 
and  water  development  programs,  fo- 
cusing on  the  Lower  Mississippi  Valley 
Division,  and  the  New  England  Divi- 
sion. 

SD-192 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  proposed 
legislation  authorizing  funds  for  hous- 
ing and  community  development  pro- 
grams administered  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment and  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. 

SD-538 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
acience.  Technology,  and  Space  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  the  national 
space     transportation     program     and 
policy. 

SR-253 
l£ibor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  activities 
of  the  Mine  Safety  and  Health  Admin- 
istration, Department  of  Labor. 

SD-430 
10:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Legislative  Branch  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate, 
Senate  Sergeant  at  Arms  and  Door- 
keeper, and  the  Office  of  Technology 
Assessment. 

SD-138 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  Na- 
tional Gallery  of  Art,  Commission  of 
Fine  Arts.  Pennsylvania  Avenue  Devel- 
opment Corporation,  and  the  Advisory 
Council  on  Historic  Preservation. 

SD-192 
Appropriations 

Legislative  Branch  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates  for  fiscal   year   1988   for  the 
General   Accounting   Office,   and  the 
Railroad  Accounting  Principles  Board. 

SD-138 
2:30  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the 
Physician  Payment  Review  Commis- 
sion, Commission  on  Education  of  the 
Deaf,  Federal  Mine  Safety  and  Health 
Review  Commission,  National  Com- 
mission on  Libraries  and  Information 
Science,     National     Council     on     the 
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Handicapped,  Soldiers'  and  Airmen's 
Home,  and  the  U.S.  Institute  of  Peace. 

SD-124 

MARCH  4 

9:30  a.m, 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the 
De|>artment  of  Defense. 

SD-192 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  Iwld  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices, focusing  on  the  Office  of  Assist- 
ant Secretary  for  Health,  and  the  Cen- 
ters for  Disease  Control. 

SD-116 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Trans[>ortation 
Aviation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  year  1988 
for     the     National     Transportation 
Safety  Board. 

SR-253 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Environmental  Protection  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  available  and  emer- 
gency technology  for  the  control   of 
precursors  of  acid  rain. 

SD-406 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Agriculture,  Rural  Development  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  In  behalf  of 
futids  for  the  Extension  Service.  Eco- 
noinic  Research  Service,  and  the  Na- 
tional Agricultural  Statistics  Service. 

SD-138 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  Continue  oversight  hearings  on  ac- 
tivities of  the  Mine  Safety  and  Health 
A(kninistration.  Department  of  Labor. 

SD-430 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
tiiiiates  for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the 
Strategic  Petroleum  Reserve,  Naval 
Petroleum  Reserve,  and  the  Office  of 
Emergency  Preparedness. 

SD-192 
Appropriations 

Legislative  Branch  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
tliiates  for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress,  and  the  Congres- 
sional Research  Service. 

SD-366 

MARCH  5 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
icas,  focusing  on  the  Alcohol,  Drug 
Abuse  and  Mental  Health  Adminlstra- 
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tlon.   and   the  Health   Resources  and 
Services  Administration. 

SD-116 
Rules  and  Administration 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2.  S.  50.  S.  179. 
and  S.  207,  bills  to  provide  for  spend- 
ing   limits    and    public    financing    for 
Senate  general  elections. 

SR-301 
Small  Business 

Urban  and  Rural  Economic  Development 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  new  per- 
spectives on  rural  economy. 

SR  428A 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent    Agencies    Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates  for   fiscal   year    1988   for   the 
Veterans  Administration. 

SD-124 
Appropriations 

Legislative  Branch  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  Ar- 
chitect of  the  Capitol,  Copyright  Roy- 
alty Tribunal,  and  the  Bio-Medical 
Ethics  Board. 

SD-628 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  energy 
and  water  development  programs,  fo- 
cusing on  the  North  Atlantic  Division, 
and  the  Pacific  Ocean  Division. 

SD-192 
Appropriations 

Commerce,  Justice,  State,  the  Judiciary, 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce. 

S- 146,  Capitol 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  proposed 
legislation  relating  to  Federal  Savings 
and  Loan  Insurance  Corporation  re- 
capitalization, emergency  bank  acqui- 
sitions, nonbank  banks,  securities 
powers  for  bank  holding  companies, 
and  bank  check  holds. 

SD-538 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Education,  Arts,  and  Humanities  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  and  the 
Education  Consolidation  and  Improve- 
ment Act. 

SD-430 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  programs  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  and  the  Education  Consolidation 
and  Improvement  Act. 

SD-430 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Legislative  Branch  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the 
Government  Printing  Office,  Congres- 
sional Budget  Office,  Black  Employees 
of  the  Library  of  Congrress,  and  the 
Ethnic  Employees  of  the  Library  of 
Congress. 

SD-628 
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MARCH  6 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Treasury,  Postal  Service,  and  General 
Government  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partment of  the  Treasury,  on  behalf 
of  funds  for  the  Financial  Manage- 
ment Service,  Bureau  of  the  Public 
Debt.  U.S.  Mint,  and  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Service. 

SD-116 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Consumer  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  year  1988 
for    the    National    Highway    Traffic 
Safety  Administration. 

SR-253 

MARCH  9 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Treasury,  Postal  Service,  and  General 
Government  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the 
General  Services  Administration.  Na- 
tional Archives  and  Records  Adminis- 
tration, and  the  Executive  Office  of 
the  President. 

SD-116 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Agriculture,  Rural  Development  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  in  behalf  of 
funds  for  the  Agricultural  Research 
Service,  and  the  Cooperative  State  Re- 
search Service. 

SD-138 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Research  and  Development  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  uranium 
mining,  reclamation,  and  enrichment. 

SD-366 

MARCH  10 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices, focusing  on  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health. 

SD-138 
Appropriations 

Treasury.    Postal    Service,    and    General 
Government  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal   year   1988  for  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget. 

SD-116 

Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Business  meeting,   to  consider  (>ending 
calendar  business. 

SR-253 
10:00  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Employment    and    Productivity   Subcom- 
mittee 
Labor  Subcommittee 
To  hold  joint  hearings  on  the  status  of 
dislocated  workers  as  a  result  of  plant 
closings. 

SD-430 
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2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the 
Minerals  Management  Service,  De- 
partment of  the  Interior. 

SD-192 

MARCH  11 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Himian  Serv- 
ices, focusing  on  the  Social  Security 
Administration,  and  the  Family  Sup- 
port Administration. 

SD-192 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To   resume   oversight   hearings  on   the 
world  oil  outlook. 

SD-366 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Agriculture.  Rural  Development  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  Subconunittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  in  behalf  of 
funds  for  the  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration. 

SD-138 
Appropriations 

Commerce,  Justice,  State,  the  Judiciary, 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  Na- 
tional Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Ad- 
ministration of  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  and  the  Marine  Mammal 
Commission. 

S-146,  Capitol 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  catastrophic  health 
insurance. 

SD-430 

MARCH  12 

9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices, focusing  on  the  Office  of  the  Sec- 
retary. Departmental  Management, 
Office  for  Civil  Rights,  Policy  Re- 
search, and  the  Office  of  Inspector 
General. 

SD-116 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  Regulation  and  Conservation  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  85,  to  repeal  the 
end  use  constraints  on  natural  gas  and 
to  repeal   the  incremental   policy  re- 
quirements. 

SD-366 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  certain 
international    organizations   and   pro- 
grams, and  certain  activities  of  the 
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3955 


3954 

Agency    for    International    Develop- 
mrat 

S-128,  Capitol 
Appropriationa 

HUD-Independent   Agencies   Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hoM  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timatet  for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation. 

SD-124 
Approprlationa 

Energy  and  Water  Envelopment  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  energy 
and  water  development  programs,  fo- 
cusing on  the  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thwlty.  and  the  Appalachian  Regional 
Cnnmiasion. 

SD-192 
3:00  pan. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year   1988  for  the 
Office  of  Indian  Education. 

SE)-192 

MARCH  13 
9:30  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the 
Forest  Service.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. 

SD-192 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Research  and  Development  Subcommittee 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  urani- 
um mining,  reclamation,  and  enrich- 
ment. 

SD-366 
10:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation,  and  the 
Office  of  Science  and  Technology. 

SD-124 
MARCH  16 
10:00  aan. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Education,  Arts,  and  Humanities  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  Joint  hearings  with  the  House 
Committee  cm  Education  and  Labor's 
Subcommittee  on  Elementary.  Second- 
ary, and  Vocational  Education  on  pro- 
posed legislation  authorizing  funds  for 
the  elementary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Act  and  the  Education  Consolida- 
tion and  Improvement  Act. 

2175  Raybum  Building 
lAbor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  Joint  hearings  with  the  House 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor's 
Subcommittee  on  Elementary,  Second- 
ary, and  Vocational  Education  on  pro- 
posed legislation  authorizing  funds  for 
programs  of  the  EHementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  and  the  Educa- 
tion Consolidation  and  Improvement 
Act. 

2175  Raybum  BuUding 
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2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  energy 
and  water  development  programs,  fo- 
cusing on  reclamation  programs  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior. 

SD-192 
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MARCH  17 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Agriculture,  Rural  Development  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  in  behalf  of 
funds  for  the  Pood  and  Nutrition  Serv- 
ice, and  the  Human  Nutrition  Infor- 
mation Service. 

SD-138 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  certain 
activities  of  the  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development. 

S-146,  Capitol 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Science,  Technology,  and  Space  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  year  1988 
for  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards, 
Office    of    Productivity.    Technology 
and    Innovation,    and    the    National 
Technical  Information  Service,  all  of 
the  Department  of  Commerce. 

SR-253 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  energy 
conservation,  and  the  National  Capital 
Planning  Commission. 

SD-192 


MARCH  18 
9:30  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,   to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-366 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Commerce,  Justice,  State,  the  Judiciary, 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates  for  fiscal   year   1988   for   the 
U.S.    Information    Agency,    and    the 
Board  for  International  Broadcasting. 
S-146,  Capitol 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To    hold    hearings    on    the    uninsured 
worker. 

SD-430 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  protiosed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  energy 
and  water  development  programs,  fo- 
cusing on  solar  and  renewables,  energy 
research,  and  environment 

SD-138 


MARCH  19 
9:30  a.ni. 
Governmental  Affairs 
Oversight    of    Government    Management 
Silbcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  Inde- 
pendent Counsel  Act. 

SR-428A 
10:00  a.tn. 
Appropriations 

Agricvlture,  Rural  E>evelopment  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  in  behalf  of 
funds  for  the  Agricultural  Marketing 
Service,  Federal  Grain  Inspection 
Service,  and  the  Pood  Safety  and  In- 
spection Service. 

SD-124 
Appropriations 

Poreifn  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  bold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  certain 
aotivities  of  the  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development. 

S-126,  Capitol 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  Na- 
tional Elndowment  for  the  Arts,  Na- 
tional Endowment  for  the  Humanities, 
and  the  Institute  of  Museum  Services. 
.  SD-192 

I  MARCH  20 

9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Treasury,  Postal  Service,  and  General 
Government  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partment of  the  Treasury,  focusing  on 
the  Office  of  the  Secretary. 

SD-116 
10:00  a.m. 
Appr<fpriations 

HUD-independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the 
Federal  Emergency  Management 
Agency. 

SD-124 


i 


MARCH  23 
9:30  a.n' 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  to  review  the 
Department  of  the  Interior's  proposed 
5-year  Outer  Continental  Shelf  leasing 
plan. 

SD-366 
10:30  a.ni. 
Appropriations 

Treasury,  Postal  Service,  and  General 
Government  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the 
Office  of  Personnel  Management,  and 
the  Federal  Election  Commission. 

SD-116 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Agriculture,  Rural  Development  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  in  behalf  of 
funds  for  the  Agricultural  Stabiliza- 


tion and  Conservation  Service,  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation,  and  the 
Federal  Crop  Insurance  Corporation. 

SD-138 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Sulxjom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  energy 
and  water  development  programs,  fo- 
cusing on  the  Power  Marketing  Ad- 
ministration 

SD-192 

MARCH  24 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  certain 
activities  of  the  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development. 

S-126.  Capitol 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Labor  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  overfunding  and 
underfunding  on  pensions. 

SD-430 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management,  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior. 

SD-192 
2:30  p.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Research  and  Development  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  the  current 
status  of  renewable  energy   technol- 
ogies. 

SD-366 

MARCH  25 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Agriculture,  Rural  Development  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  pror>osed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  in  behalf  of 
funds  for  the  Rural  Electrification  Ad- 
ministration. 

SD-138 
Appropriations 

Commerce,  Justice,  State,  the  Judiciary, 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partment of  State. 

S-146,  Capitol 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To   hold  hearings  on  childrens  health 
care  policy. 

SD-430 

MARCH  26 
9:00  a.m. 
Office  of  Technology  Assessment 
The  Board,  to  meet  to  consider  pending 
business. 

Room  to  be  announced 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the 
Peace  Corps,  African  Development 
Foundation,  and  the  Inter-American 
Foundation. 

S-126.  Capitol 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Appropriations 

HUD-Independent    Agencies   Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency. 

SD-124 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  energy 
and  water  development  programs,  fo- 
cusing on  the  Federal  Elnergy  Regula- 
tory Administration,  and  the  Nuclear 
Regulatory  Administration. 

SD-192 
2:30  p.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Research  and  Development  Sulxiommittee 
To  resume  hearings  to  review  the  cur- 
rent status  of  renewable  energy  tech- 
nologies. 

SD-366 

MARCH  27 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subconunit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency,  and 
the  Council  on  Environmental  Qual- 
ity. 

SD-124 

MARCH  30 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  energy 
and  water  development  programs. 

SD-192 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Sul)com- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  energy 
and  water  development  programs. 

SD-192 

MARCH  31 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Agriculture,  Rural  Development  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  in  behalf  of 
funds  for  the  Foreign  Agricultural 
Service,  Food  for  Peace  Program  (P.L. 
480),  and  the  Office  of  International 
Cooperation  and  Development. 

SD-138 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Sulxx>mmittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  migra- 
tion and  refugee  assistance,  U.S.  emer- 
gency refugee  assistance  fund,  interna- 
tional narcotics  control,  and  anti-ter- 
rorism assistance. 

S-126.  Capitol 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  energy 
and  water  development  programs. 

SD-192 


3955 


2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  energy 
and  water  development  programs. 

SD-192 

APRIL  1 
9:00  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  joint  hearings  with  the  House 
Committee    on    Veterans'    Affairs    to 
review    the    legislative    priorities    of 
AMVETS.  Vietnam  Veterans  of  Amer- 
ica, and  the  Jewish  War  Veterans. 

334  Cannon  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Agriculture,  Rural  Development  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  Sulx»mmittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the 
Commodity  Futures  Trading  Commis- 
sion, and  the  Food  and  Drug  Adminis- 
tration of  the  Department  of  Health 
and  Human  Services. 

SD-138 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  UrtMn  De- 
velopment. 

SD-124 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  energy 
and  water  development  programs. 

SD-192 
Appropriations 

Commerce,  Justice,  State,  the  Judiciary, 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  inter- 
national organizations  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State. 

S-146.  C^itol 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  energy 
and  water  development  programs. 

SD-192 

APRIL  2 

9:30  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Research  and  Development  Subconunittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  clean 
coal  technology  program. 

SD-366 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Hiro-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment. 

SD-124 


3956 

Appropriations 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Appropriations 


February  23,  1987 


APRIL  22 


February  23,  1987 


2:30  p.m. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

partment  of  the  Interior,  focusine  on     2:30  n.m. 


3957 


3956 

Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  energy 
and  water  development  programs. 

SD-192 
2:00  pjn. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the 
Indian  Health  Service  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health  and  Human  Services. 
and  the  Navajo  and  Hopi  Indian  Relo- 
cation Commission. 

SD-138 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  energy 
and  water  development  programs. 

SD-192 

APRILS 
9:30  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Treasury.    Postal    Service,    and    General 
Government  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal   year   1988  for  the 
United  States  Postal  Service. 

SD-116 

APRILS 
9:00  aju. 
Appropriations 

Agriculture,  Rural  Development  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  rural  devel- 
opment, and  related  agencies. 

SD-138 

APRIL  7 
9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Agriculture,  Rural  Development  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  rural  devel- 
opment, and  related  agencies. 

SD-138 

APRIL  8 
9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Agriculture,  Rural  Development  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  rural  devel- 
opment, and  related  agencies. 

SD-138 
10:00  a.m. 

Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  energy 
and  water  development  programs,  fo- 
cusing on  nuclear  fission,  uranium  en- 
richment, and  the  nuclear  waste  man- 
agement. 

SD-192 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Appropriations 

Commerce.  Justice.  State,  the  Judiciary, 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timate for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the 
Small  Business  Administration.  Secu- 
rities and  Exchange  Commission,  and 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission. 

S-146,  Capitol 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the 
U.S.  Pish  and  Wildlife  Service.  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior. 
I  SD-192 

'  APRIL  9 

9:30  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Research  and  Development  Subcommittee 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  clean 
coal  technology  program. 

SD-366 
1:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Agriculture.  Rural  Development  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  rural  devel- 
opment, and  related  agencies. 

SD-138 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the 
Energy  Information  Administration 
and  the  Economic  Regulatory  Admin- 
istration, Department  of  Energy. 

SD-192 

I  APRIL  10 

9:30a.m. 
Appropriations 

Treasury,  Postal  Service,  and  General 
Government  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partment of  the  Treasury.  U.S.  Postal 
Service,  and  general  government. 

SD-192 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration. 

SD-124 

I  APRIL  21 

2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  Department 
of  the  Interior. 

SD-192 


February  23,  1987 


February  23,  1987 


APRIL  22 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timrates  for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partment of  Eklucation.  focusing  on 
the  Office  of  the  Secretary,  and  sala- 
ries and  expenses. 

SD-192 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Conunfrce,  Justice,  State,  the  Judiciary, 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partment of  Justice,  focusing  on  the 
Office  of  the  Attorney  General.  Inmii- 
gration  and  Naturalization  Service, 
and  the  Federal  Prison  System. 

S-146.  Capitol 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  Ge- 
ological Survey,  Department  of  the  In- 
terior. 

SD-192 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  closed  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1988 
for  energy  and  water  development  pro- 
grams, focusing  on  the  Department  of 
Energy  national  laboratories. 

SD-116 

APRIL  23 
9:30  a.m. 
Approiiriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  h»ld  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partment of  Education,  focusing  on 
contpensatory  education  for  the  disad- 
vantaged, special  programs,  impact 
aid,  bilingual  education,  immigrant 
and  refugee  education,  education  for 
the  handicapped,  rehabilitation  serv- 
ices and  handicapped  research,  special 
institutions  (includes  American  Print- 
ing House  for  the  Blind,  National 
Technical  Institute  for  the  Deaf,  and 
GaUaudet  College),  and  vocational  and 
adult  education. 

SD-192 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  closed  hearings  on  proposed 
buclget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1988 
for  energy  and  water  development  pro- 
grams, focusing  on  Atomic  Energy  De- 
fence activities. 

SD-116 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hi|ld  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  focusing  on 
the  Office  of  the  Secretary  and  the 
Office  of  the  Solicitor. 

SD-192 


2:30  p.m. 

Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partment of  Education,  focusing  on 
student  financial  assistance,  guaran- 
teed student  loans,  higher  education, 
higher  education  facilities  loans  and 
Insurance,  college  housing  loans. 
Howard  University,  education  research 
and  statistics,  and  libraries. 

SD-138 

APRIL  24 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board. 
Neighborhood  Reinvestment  Corpora- 
tion, and  the  National  Institute  of 
Building  Sciences. 

SD-124 

APRIL  27 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  energy 
and  water  development,  focusing  on 
certain  activities  of  the  Department  of 
Energy. 

SD-192 

APRIL  28 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  securi- 
ty assistance  programs. 

S-126.  Capitol 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  focusing  on 
the  Bureau  of  Mines,  and  the  Office  of 
Surface  Mining.  Reclamation  and  En- 
forcement. 

SD-192 

APRIL  29 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Commerce.  Justice.  State,  the  Judiciary, 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partment of  Justice,  focusing  on  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation.  Drug 
Enforcement  Administration,  and  the 
U.S.  Marshals  Service. 

S-146.  Capitol 

APRIL  30 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
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partment  of  the  Interior,  focusing  on 
territorial  governments. 

SD-192 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  defense 
security  assistance  programs. 

S-126.  Capitol 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  focusing  on 
territorial  affairs. 

SD-192 

MAY  4 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partments of  Labor.  Health  and 
Human  Services.  Education,  and  relat- 
ed agencies. 

SD-192 

MAY  5 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partments of  Labor.  Health  and 
Human  Services.  Education,  and  relat- 
ed agencies. 

SD-138 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the 
Smithsonian  Institution.  Woodrow 
Wilson  International  Center  for  Schol- 
ars, and  the  Holocaust  Memorial 
Council. 

SD-138 

MAY  6 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partments of  Labor.  Health  and 
Human  Services,  Education,  and  relat- 
ed agencies. 

SD-116 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Commerce,  Justice,  State,  the  Judiciary, 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  Su- 
preme Couri  of  the  United  States. 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Com- 
mission, and  the  Commission  on  Civil 
Rights. 

S-146.  Capitol 


3957 

2:30  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partments of  Labor,  Health  and 
Human  Services,  Education,  and  relat- 
ed agencies. 

SD-116 

MAY  7 
9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior,  and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  fossil 
energy,  and  clean  coal  technology  pro- 
grams. 

SD-192 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partments of  Labor,  Health  and 
Human  Services.  Education,  and  relat- 
ed agencies. 

SD-116 
2:30  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partments of  Labor,  Health  and 
Human  Services,  Education,  and  relat- 
ed agencies. 

SD-116 

MAYS 

9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partments of  Labor,  Health  and 
Human  Services,  Education,  and  relat- 
ed agencies. 

SD-192 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment, and  independent  agencies. 

SD-124 
2:30  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partments of  Labor.  Health  and 
Human  Services,  Education,  and  relat- 
ed agencies. 

SD-192 
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Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  certain 
export  financing  programs. 

S-126.  Capitol 
Appropriations 

Commerce.  Justice,  State,  the  Judiciary, 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the 
Legal  Services  Corporation. 

S-146.  Capitol 

I«AY13 
10:00  aan. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  foreign 
assistance  programs. 

S-126.  Capitol 
Appropriations 

Commerce,  Justice.  State,  the  Judiciary, 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  btrid  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partments    of     Commerce.     Justice. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

state,  the  Judiciary,  and  related  agen- 
cies. 
I  S-146,  Capitol 

'  MAY  15 

10  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subconunlt- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment, and  lnder>endent  agencies. 

SD-124 

I  MAY  20 

lOJOO  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Commerce.  Justice,  State,  the  Judiciary, 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  Ju- 
dicial Conference,  Commission  on  the 
Bicentennial  of  the  Constitution,  U.S. 
Sentencing  Commission,  and  the  State 
Justice  Institute. 

S-146,  Capitol 


February  23,  1987 


JUNE  23 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Poreiffi  Operations  Subcommittee 
To   hold   hearings   to   review   proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1988 
for  the  Department  of  State. 

SD-192 


CANCELLATIONS 


FEBRUARY  25 

2:00  p.m. 
Governmental  Affairs 
Federgl  Spending,  Budget,  and  Account- 
ini  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  govern- 
ment and  sunshine. 

SD-342 
Judiciary 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-226 
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The  House  met  at  12  noon  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  Speaker  pro 
tempore  [Mr.  Foley]. 


DESIGNATION  OP  SPEAKER  PRO 
TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  House  the  following  com- 
munication from  the  Speaker: 

Washington,  DC. 
February  24,  1987. 
I  hereby  designate  the  Honorable  Thomas 
S.  Foley  to  act  as  Speaker  pro  tempore  on 
this  day. 

Jim  Wright, 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 


PRAYER 


The  Chaplain,  Rev.  James  David 
Ford,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Let  us  pray.  As  we  focus  on  the  expe- 
riences of  our  lives,  O  God,  we  are 
grateful  for  the  gift  of  love.  We  know 
that  many  good  things  that  come  to  us 
do  so  because  of  this  most  wonderful 
gift.  For  relationships  broken  and 
healed;  for  covenants  rent  apart  and 
then  confirmed;  for  anger  now  real 
and  yet  conquered,  we  give  our  thanks 
for  that  gilt  that  is  greater  than 
either  faith  or  hope,  the  gift  of  love. 

This  we  pray.  Amen. 


tistics  I  thought  would  hanmier  home 
with  Members  the  need  for  reducing 
the  budget  deficit. 

I  am  sure  every  Member  of  this  body 
knows  that  the  fastest  growing  part  of 
the  budget  is  interest  on  the  national 
debt,  having  increased  240  percent  be- 
tween fiscal  years  1980  and  1986.  But 
not  every  Member  may  know  that 
almost  half  of  the  total  Federal  indi- 
vidual income  tax  paid  goes  to  finance 
interest  payments— nearly  50  percent 
of  the  income  taxes  our  constituents 
pay,  Mr.  Speaker,  go  only  to  finance 
payment  on  the  debt. 

By  fiscal  year  1991,  if  we  continue  on 
our  current  spending  trend  and  don't 
cut  this  deficit,  interest  payments  wiU 
be  the  single  largest  expenditure  in 
the  budget. 

Earlier  this  Congress,  I  introduced  a 
measure,  H.R.  805,  the  Pay-as- You-Go 
Budget  Act,  that  mandates  a  hard 
spending  freeze.  By  keeping  spending 
for  next  year  at  this  year's  level,  we 
can  reach  the  targets  in  the  Gramm- 
Rudman  law,  and  reduce  interest  pay- 
ments. 

I  invite  Members  to  cosponsor  this 
measure.  We  must  take  serious  steps 
to  reduce  our  dependence  on  borrowed 
money. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  has  examined  the  Journal  of 
the  last  day's  proceedings  and  an- 
nounces to  the  House  his  approval 
thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I,  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Hallen,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  a  concur- 
rent resolution  of  the  following  title, 
in  which  the  concurrence  of  the  House 
is  requested: 

S.  Con.  Res.  18.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
authorize  the  printing  of  "United  States 
Senator  Robert  C.  Byrd's  Addresses  on  the 
History  of  the  United  States  Senate:  Bicen- 
tennial Edition." 


REDUCING  THE  BUDGET 
DEFICIT 

(Mr.  PENNY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  PENNY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  recently 
came  across  some  very  interesting  sta- 


WHAT  OUR  DEFICITS  MEAN  TO 
THE  JAPANESE 

(Mr.  PORTER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.)     

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  each 
year  the  Federal  Government  adds 
new  debt  to  old;  we're  quickly  headed 
for  the  $2.5  trillion  mark.  But  few  ask 
who  is  buying  that  debt— to  most  of 
us,  it  is  Just  a  big  number  of  little 
meaning  in  our  lives. 

But  that  debt  does  affect  your  life. 
Last  month,  we  passed  a  historic  mile- 
stone without  notice  or  fanfare.  The 
Federal  Reserve  held  its  quarterly  auc- 
tion of  American  treasury  bonds  and, 
for  the  first  time  in  history,  two  Japa- 
nese firms  acted  as  primary  dealers. 
The  Japanese— whom  we  love  to  bash 
for  our  trade  problems— have  moved 
to  the  forefront  to  finance  our  fla- 
grant spending. 

Over  30  percent  of  all  recently  sold 
American  bonds  were  bought  by  Jap- 
anese institutional  investors.  Clearly, 
Japanese  retirement  fund  managers 
are  confident  that  future  Presidents 
and  Congress  will  raise  our  children's 
taxes  to  cover  the  whopping  interest 
bills  on  these  bonds.  Taxing  future 
generations  of  Americans  to  ensure  a 


comfortable  Japanese  retirement:  that 
is  what  our  continued  deficit  q^ending 
is  coming  to  mean,  Mr.  Speaker. 


H.R.  1049-DEALING  WITH  BIL- 
LIONS IN  REFUNDS  FROM 
UTILITY  COMPAIOES 

(Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  DakoU 
asked  and  was  given  permission  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute  and  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  introduced  B.M.  1049 
which  deals  with  $15  billion  in  money 
that  the  utility  companies  in  this 
coimtry  now  have  that  should  be  re- 
funded to  their  customers.  Now  here  is 
the  issue:  The  electric,  gas,  and  tele- 
phone companies  charge  their  custom- 
ers for  a  kilowatt-hour,  telephone 
service  and  so  on.  In  that  charge  are 
their  estimated  income  tax  payments 
to  the  Federal  Government.  The  trick 
is  that  they  do  not  then  make  those 
payments  to  the  Federal  Government, 
because  they  defer  those  taxes. 

Sixty  billion  dollars  now  exist  in  the 
hands  of  the  utility  companies  that 
they  collected  from  their  customers  to 
pay  Federal  taxes.  The  corporate 
income  tax  was  reduced  last  year.  The 
result  is  $15  billion  of  that  $60  billion 
will  never  be  paid  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. That  amount  must  be  re- 
funded to  the  customer.  However,  a 
little  barrier  was  put  in  that  tax 
reform  bUl  that  prevents  the  utility 
companies  from  paying  it  back  to  their 
customers  on  time.  It  is  going  to  be 
normalized.  That  means,  it  might  take 
up  to  30  years  to  refund  that  money  to 
the  customer. 

So  there  is  good  news  and  bad  news. 
The  good  news  is,  the  utility  customer 
should  get  a  refund  of  $15  billion.  The 
bad  news  is  some  folks  may  not  live 
long  enough  to  collect  it.  My  bill 
changes  that.  My  bill  says  that  the 
State  regulators  have  the  ability  to 
force  that  refund  to  be  made  to  the 
utility  customers  on  a  timely  basis. 

I  would  hope  my  colleagues  would 
join  me  in  H.R.  1049.  It  is  the  right  ap- 
proach. The  right  approach  for  the 
cvistomers  of  the  utility  companies  in 
this  country  to  get  refimds  that  they 
are  owed  by  those  companies. 


YOU  CANNOT  CURB  A  DOG  BY 
TYING  HIM  TO  HIS  OWN  TAIL 

(Mr.  DANNEMEYER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarlts.) 


D  This  symbol  represents  the  time  of  day  during  the  House  proceedings,  e.g.,  D  1407  is  2*7  p.m. 
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Mr.  DANNEliEYER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  only  legsl  money  we  have  today  is 
money  "secured"  by  debt.  What  is  the 
dlifnenoe  between  fiat  money  and 
debtBeeured  money?  Only  the  chlca- 
noy  and  hocus-pocus  surrounding  the 
tigiianrt  of  the  latter,  nat  money  is 
ivintlng-preas  money,  pure  and  simple. 
Debt-aecured  money  involves  swapping 
truckloads  of  Oovemment  bonds  for 
tnicfcloads  of  bank  notes  between  the 
Trasury  and  the  Federal  Reserve 
System.  The  Treasury  issues  promises 
to  pay  dollars,  and  the  dollar  is  de- 
fined as  a  liability  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve, secured  by  the  said  promises.  In 
other  words,  one  promise  is  security 
for  the  other,  but  neither  Is  redeem- 
able in  anything  except  the  other,  so 
that  the  ultimate  value  of  neither  can 
be  Independently  verified.  On  the  face 
of  it.  both  promises  are  honored.  But 
In  effect  the  Treasury  and  the  Federal 
Reserve  outbid  each  other  in  defraud- 
ing the  people.  Every  time  they  dis- 
charge a  liability,  they  do  so  by  sur- 
rendering a  lesser  value  than  value  re- 
ceived. As  the  outstanding  American 
monetary  scientist,  the  late  James 
Washington  Bell  put  it:  "Money  can 
be  secured  by  debt  no  more  than  a  dog 
can  be  secured  by  tying  him  to  his  own 
talL" 

As  a  result  of  this  legalized  chica- 
nery, the  dollar  has  lost  95  percent  of 
Its  value  since  the  Federal  Reserve  was 
established  almost  75  years  ago- 
wiping  out  private  savings  in  the  same 
proportion.  It  is  no  wonder  that  the 
American  public  has  stopped  saving, 
and  turned  this  Nation  from  the  great- 
est creditor  to  the  greatest  debtor  on 
Earth. 

The  proper  task  of  a  government  is 
the  protection,  not  the  dissipation,  of 
the  savings  of  its  people.  Our  Govern- 
ment has  taken  away  the  monetary 
standard  from  the  people.  The  result 
is  the  dissipation  of  savings,  mega- 
debts,  and  megadeficits.  The  social 
consequences  of  this  deliberate  policy 
of  destruction  are  appalling. 


PERMISSION  TO  INSERT  IN  THE 
RECORD,  PROGRAM  AND  RE- 
BCARKS  OF  I^EMBERS  AT 
WREATH-LAYING  CEREMONY 
FOR  GEORGE  WASHINGTON'S 
BIRTHDAY  OBSERVANCE  AT 
WASHINGTON  MONUMENT  ON 
FRIDAY.  FEBRUARY  20,  1987 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  pro- 
gram of  the  wreath-laying  ceremony 
at  the  Washington  Monument  on 
Friday.  February  20,  1987,  for  the  ob- 
servance of  the  birthday  of  George 
Washington,  and  the  remarks  of  the 
two  Members  representing  the  House 
of  Representatives,  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  CoklhoI.  and  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Parris], 
be  Inserted  In  today's  Cohgrxssional 

RlOOBD. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
DORGAH  of  North  Dakota).  Is  there  ob- 
JeOtlon  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

WjISHIIfOTOIt      MoirOlCKNT,      WRXATH-LATIIfG 

CnuofONT.  11  A.M.,  Friday,  February  20. 
1B87,  THK  Washington  Mondhznt,  Wash- 
mcTON.  DC 

SCENARIO 

This  year's  2S5th  birthday  anniversary  of 
President  George  Washington  features  com- 
metnorative  speeches  by  two  U.S.  Congress- 
men and  the  Honorable  Russell  E.  Train, 
Pint  Vice  President  of  the  Washington  Na- 
tional Monument  Society. 

The  program  is  as  follows: 
10:30  A.M. 

Participants  and  members  of  the  Wash- 
ington National  Monument  Society  assem- 
ble in  the  Monument  waiting  room. 
11:00  A.M. 

n-esentation  of  colors:  Joint  Armed  Serv- 
Icet  Color  Guard. 

Welcome:  Master  of  Ceremonies,  Mr. 
Araold  Goldstein,  Assistant  Superintendent, 
National  Capital  Parks-Central,  National 
Park  Service. 

Remarks:  The  Honorable  Russell  E.  Train, 
1st  Vice  President,  Washington  National 
Monument  Society. 

Remarks:  Mr.  Lowell  V.  Sturgill,  Associate 
Regional  Director,  Nationai  Capital  Region, 
National  Park  Service. 

Remarks:  The  Honorable  Tony  Coelho 
(D),  Majority  Whip,  U.S.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, Fifteenth  District,  California. 

Remarks:  The  Honorable  Stan  Parris  (R), 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  Eighth  Dis- 
trict, Virginia. 

The  wreath  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives: Honorable  Tony  Coelho;  Honora- 
ble Stan  Parris. 

The  wreath  of  the  Washington  National 
Monument  Society:  Honorable  Russell  E. 
Train. 

The  wreath  of  the  National  Park  Service: 
Mr.  Lowell  Sturgill. 

11:30  A.M. 

Taps  and  retiring  of  colors:  Joint  Armed 
Services  Color  Guard. 

Conclusion:  Mr.  Goldstein  announces  that 
the  Washington  Monument  will  be  open  for 
public  tours  in  about  20  minutes. 

RBfARKS  BY  Hon.  Stan  Parris  in  Honor  of 
George  Washington,  February  20,  1987 
It  is  indeed  a  great  privilege  to  be  invited 
to  tpeak  at  this  historic  event  honoring  the 
father  of  our  nation,  George  Washington. 
As  the  representative  of  Mount  Vernon,  it 
gives  me  pleasure  to  know  that  the  spirit 
and  commitment  that  personified  his  life  is 
stiU  held  up  as  a  testimony  to  the  American 
ideal. 

The  term  "father  of  our  nation"  has  been 
used  so  often  that  for  many  it  seems  to  be  a 
cliche,  yet  in  every  sense  of  the  word 
George  Washington  brought  this  nation  to 
life  when  almost  all  others  despaired  and 
kept  it  alive  in  its  infancy  when  politics  and 
personalities  threatened  to  destroy  it. 

It  is  interesting  that  most  Americans  are 
familiar  with  his  leadership  and  courage 
during  the  American  Revolution,  but  few  of 
us  know  much  about  his  presidency.  Most 
hiAorlans  view  his  presidency  as  a  relatively 
uneventful  one.  But  I  submit  to  you,  that 
the  way  George  Washington  conducted  his 
presidency  assured  that  the  American  ex- 
periment would  succeed.  He  proved  that  the 


new  government  could  function,  would  not 
fragment  at  the  first  sign  of  severe  dissen- 
sion, and  that  a  chief  executive  of  a  nation 
could  voluntarily  leave  office  in  a  totally 
peaceful  exchange  of  power.  His  dedication 
to  the  Constitution  and  to  the  people's  right 
to  govern  themselves  made  it  possible  for  us 
to  be  tht  powerful  nation  that  we  are. 

He  summed  up  the  great  cause  of  America 
in  his  Fkst  Inaugural  Address:  "The  preser- 
vation of  the  sacred  fire  of  liberty,  and  the 
destiny  of  the  republican  model  of  govern- 
ment, ate  Justly  considered  as  deeply,  per- 
haps as  finally  staked,  on  the  exiierlment 
entrusted  in  the  hands  of  the  American 
people." 

Even  Uien,  George  Washington  knew  that 
the  best,  perhaps  the  only  hope  for  the  re- 
spect, dignity  and  rights  of  all  free  people 
lay  in  the  hands  of  America.  If  our  founding 
fathers  had  failed  to  make  democracy  work, 
who  knows  when  or  where  else  it  would 
have  been  tried  again.  Could  Hitler  have 
been  stopped?  Could  the  global  spread  of 
Commuaism  be  retarded? 

It  is  a  good  thing  to  reflect  on  how  impor- 
tant this  concept  was  to  the  survival  of 
American  liberty,  but  perhaps  it  is  more  im- 
portant for  us  gathered  here  today  to  con- 
sider Just  what  George  Washington's  words 
mean  for  us  today. 

Today,  it  is  still  our  duty  "to  preserve  the 
sacred  fire  of  liberty."  There  are  other  na- 
tions in  the  world  who  believe  as  deeply  and 
sincerely  in  the  principles  of  democracy,  but 
none  could  stand  against  the  combined 
forces  of  totalitarianism  were  it  not  for  the 
people  of  the  United  States.  There  would  be 
no  hopo  for  the  oppressed,  the  impover- 
ished, the  enslaved  if  America  was  not  a 
beacon  Of  hope  set  out  in  a  world  hostile  to 
the  dignity  of  each  individual. 

Indeed,  the  struggle  for  democracy  is  in 
many  ways  as  difficult  today  as  it  was  when 
George  Washington  made  his  inaugural  ad- 
dress in  1789.  The  forces  of  individual  free- 
dom are  threatened  by  the  existence  of  a 
massive  arsenal  of  nuclear  weapons  pos- 
sessed b]r  many  nations  around  the  globe. 

In  the,  midst  of  this  threat,  George  Wash- 
ington's wisdom  is  more  Important  than 
ever.  It  is  up  to  us  to  defend  democracy 
against  totalitarian  expansion  with  a  de- 
fense so  strong  that  none  dare  challenge  it. 
It  is  up  to  us  to  continue  supporting  demo- 
cratic movements  around  the  world  and 
take  direct  actions  to  make  new  births  of  de- 
mocracy possible.  It  falls  on  the  United 
States  to  provide  a  helping  hand  to  our 
allies  seeking  democracy  as  we  have  done  in 
this  "decade  of  developing  democracy".  And 
it  is  imperative  that  we  help  those  fighting 
totalitarian  oppression  seeking  the  dignity 
and  rights  fought  for  by  General  Washing- 
ton. 

Like  it  or  not,  the  responsibility  for  the 
freedom  of  all  men  has  been  entrusted  to 
us— without  us  it  is  not  possible.  For  democ- 
racy is  pever  a  final  achievement.  It  is  by 
nature  tn  ever  present  challenge,  a  call  to 
renewal  and  dedication,  a  demand  for  great- 
er effort,  with  new  goals  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  \»orld's  people.  It  requires  the  spirit 
and  the  commitment  to  help  others  win  and 
hold  their  freedom.  For  without  that  com- 
mitment, It  will  not  be  long  before  we  are 
alone  in  the  world. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  say  that  what  we 
gather  here  today  for  is  more  than  a  cele- 
bration of  the  past,  and  more  than  remem- 
bering a  great  American.  All  of  that  is 
meaningless  unless  we  rededlcate  ourselves 
to  the  Immortal  ideals  and  principles  that 


Washington  stood  for  and  made  possible  for 
us  all. 

Let  us  always  remember  that  the  "preser- 
vation of  the  sacred  fire  of  liberty"  is  not 
only  our  heritage,  but  our  everlasting  re- 
sponsibility. 

Rkkarks  op  Hon.  Tony  Coelho  in  Com- 

IfZlfORATION    OP    THE    255TH    BIRTHDAY    OP 

President  Gborge  Washington,  February 

20,  1987 

We  are  gathered  here  today  to  honor  our 
Foimding  Father,  George  Washington,  as 
part  of  the  annual  celebration  of  his  birth 
in  1732. 

No  man  in  American  history  is  probably 
more  famous,  nor  more  revered  than 
Cteorge  Washington.  Indeed,  we  found  it  fit- 
ting to  name  this  beautiful  city  in  his 
memory.  Every  visitor  to  our  Nation's  Cap- 
tial,  and  every  person  who  has  stood  on  the 
mall  gazing  at  the  sights  of  this  city,  associ- 
ates the  name  "Washington"  with  terms 
like  "Democracy,"  "Freedom"  and  "Jus- 
tice." And  rightly  so,  for  George  Washing- 
ton gave  birth  to  these  ideals,  and  nurtured 
them  during  the  Infancy  of  these  United 
States  of  America.  It  was  his  leadership,  his 
determination,  and  his  belief  in  representa- 
tive government  that  allows  us  to  be  here 
some  200  years  later. 

This  year  is  also  a  special  time  to  cele- 
brate George  Washington's  birthday,  for 
we,  as  a  nation,  are  preparing  to  also  cele- 
brate the  200th  anniversary  of  the  United 
States  Constitution.  When  our  Nation  had 
won  its  Independence  from  Britain  and  was 
struggling  with  the  new  responsibilities  of  a 
sovereign  nation,  many  came  to  Washing- 
ton, Inquiring  of  his  interest  in  being 
crowned  king.  He  was  not  interested  in  roy- 
alty, however,  and  refused  such  overtures, 
advocating.  Instead  a  representative  form  of 
government.  Washington's  opinion  was  so 
well  respected,  that  any  notion  of  establish- 
ing a  monarchy  was  quickly  scrapped. 

Out  of  the  growing  uncertainty  as  to  how 
our  Nation  should  be  governed  came  a  novel 
proposal  to  replace  the  well-intentioned,  but 
ill-founded  Articles  of  Confederation.  With 
some  skepticism,  enough  States  approved 
the  U.S.  Constitution,  and  "we  the  p>eople." 
became  more  than  just  a  phrase.  It  became 
a  doctrine,  synonymous  with  Democracy. 
Even  today,  we  see  nations  of  the  world 
struggling  for  the  freedom  democracy  in- 
spires. The  recent  approval  of  a  new  consti- 
tution by  the  citizens  of  the  Philippines  is 
proof  that  "we  the  people"  continues  to 
offer  hope  to  the  people  of  the  world. 

We  are  all  aware  of  the  heroics  of  Gen. 
George  Washington  during  the  Revolution- 
ary War.  Schoolchildren  leam  at  an  early 
age  about  the  father  of  our  country  who 
could  not  tell  a  lie.  Television  programs 
have  brought  into  our  living  rooms  his  life 
story.  Tourists  flock  to  his  estate  in  Mount 
Vernon,  and  admire  the  beauty  of  the 
Washington  Monument  rising  above  this 
breathtaking  city. 

In  my  opinion,  however,  George  Washing- 
ton's most  important  contribution  was  the 
lasting  impression  he  gave  to  American 
democracy.  He  guided  the  American  people 
at  a  time  when  they  needed  a  leader,  but 
were  not  quite  ready  to  foUow.  He  proved  to 
the  world  that  the  ideals  of  democracy 
which  sounded  so  good  on  paper,  could  be 
put  to  use.  He  believed  in  the  goodness  of 
people,  and  the  prospects  which  our  model 
form  of  government  offered  to  the  rest  of 
the  world.  George  Washington's  own  words 
from  1789  are  still  ^propriate: 


"The  sacred  model  of  liberty  and  the  des- 
tiny of  the  republican  model  of  government 
are  *  *  *  deeply  and  finally  staked  on  the  ex- 
periment entrusted  to  the  hands  of  the 
American  people." 

The  United  States  was  indeed  an  experi- 
ment. I  thank  God  that  for  our  sakes,  it  is 
still  working  after  200  years. 


RECOGNITION  OF  MR.  GEORGE 
MERTZ 

(Mr.  ROE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
to  offer  my  heartiest  congratulations 
to  Mr.  George  Mertz  of  Wayne,  NJ, 
who  has  been  selected  as  the  1986  re- 
cipient of  the  Distinguished  Service 
Award  of  the  National  Accreditation 
Council  for  Agencies  Serving  the  Blind 
and  the  Visually  Handicapped.  In  rec- 
ognizing his  outstanding  accomplish- 
ments, I  salute  him  as  a  highly  com- 
passionate professional,  distinguished 
citizen,  and  great  American. 

Mr.  Mertz  currently  serves  as  presi- 
dent of  the  National  Industries  for  the 
Blind,  which  is  located  in  my  home 
district  of  Wayne,  NJ.  Having  served 
as  president  of  this  organization  for 
the  past  7  years,  his  leadership  has  as- 
sisted in  providing  increased  employ- 
ment opportunities  to  thousands  of 
blind  and  multihandicapped  blind  indi- 
viduals. His  steadfast  dedication  and 
diligence  in  improving  the  quality  of 
life  of  the  blind  is  deserving  of  our 
highest  esteem  and  praise.  His  mag- 
nificent efforts  have  truly  enriched 
my  home  community  of  Wajme,  the 
State  of  New  Jersey,  and  our  Nation. 

Mr.  Mertz's  leadership  in  raising  the 
standards  of  living  for  the  blind  has 
also  included  his  encouraging  of  work- 
shops participating  in  the  Javits- 
Wagner-O'Day  Act  Program  to  im- 
prove workshop  standards  for  the  visu- 
ally Impaired.  His  commitment  to  this 
program  is  worthy  of  oiu-  applause  and 
our  recognition. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  great  pride 
and  honor  that  I  recognize  these  out- 
standing accomplishments  of  a  great 
American,  Mr.  George  Mertz  of 
Wayne,  NJ. 


same  umbrella  of  nationally  recog- 
nized building  and  safety  codes  which 
are  followed  by  virtually  every  other 
construction  project  In  the  Nation. 

It's  a  direct  outgrowth  of  the  frus- 
trations experienced  by  responsible 
State  and  local  officials  in  my  own 
congressional  district,  frustrations 
with  arrogant  Federal  bureaucrats 
who  are  willing  to  invoke  no  less  than 
the  constitutional  supremacy  clause  to 
decide  petty  squabbles  over  the  need 
for  safety  in  Federal  construction 
projects. 

By  demanding  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment observe  safe  building  prac- 
tices and  local  ordinances,  my  bill  leg- 
islates common  sense,  courtesy,  and 
safety. 

On  the  last  day  of  the  last  Congress, 
this  biU  died  on  the  Senate  floor  for 
the  lack  of  an  oratorical  pause.  I  lu^e 
my  colleagues  to  help  me  move  it  to 
passage  quickly  during  this  100th  Con- 
gress. 


D  1210 

PUBLIC  BUILDING  CODE  COM- 
PLIANCE AMENDMENTS  OP 
1987 

(Mr.  ROBERT  P.  SMITH  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarlcs.) 

Mr.  ROBERT  P.  SMITH.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, today  I  am  reintroducing  one  of 
the  most  successful  bills  never  passed 
by  the  99th  Congress,  the  Public 
Building  Code  Compliance  Amend- 
ments of  1987. 

The  bill  seeks  simply  to  bring  Feder- 
al   construction    projects    under    the 


STATE  AND  LOCAL  GOVERN- 
MENTS HAVE  IMPORTANT 
ROLE  IN  NUCLEAR  SAFETY 

(Mr.  MARKEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  MARKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  1979, 
in  the  wake  of  the  Three  Mile  Island 
accident,  the  Congress  required  the 
Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission  to 
consider  the  adequacy  of  State  and 
local  emergency  plans  as  part  of  the  li- 
censing process  for  nuclear  power- 
plants.  Today  the  NRC  is  considering 
adopting  a  proposed  rule  that  would 
circiunvent  this  rightful  and  proper 
role  of  State  and  local  governments. 

The  NRC's  proposed  action  would 
violate  the  Commission's  obligation  to 
protect  public  health  and  safety  from 
the  hazards  of  nuclear  power.  And  for 
that  reason,  above  all  others,  it  must 
be  rejected. 

This  rule  proposal  can  be  summa- 
rized succinctly  in  just  two  words: 
"Seabrook"  and  "Shoreham."  When 
responsible  State  and  local  govern- 
ments have  decided  not  to  develop 
emergency  plans  because  they  con- 
clude it  would  be  impossible  to  ade- 
quately protect  the  public,  the  NRC 
should  support  that  decision.  Instead, 
the  Commission  is  considering  a  rule 
change  that  would  circiunvent  this 
historic  and  essential  role  of  the 
States  to  protect  the  health  and  safety 
of  their  citizens. 

Like  a  frustrated  child  who  can't  get 
his  way,  the  NRC  is  trying  to  change 
the  rules  in  the  middle  of  the  game. 

This  isn't  a  question  of  the  fox 
guarding  the  chicken  coop.  It  is  more 
like  the  fox  making  the  chicken  coop  a 
wholly  owned  subsidiary. 

The  perceived  economic  needs  of  the 
nuclear  industry,  or  any  particular 
utility,  are  not  and  should  not  be  the 
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eantrollinc  factor  In  changing  regula- 
ttooa  that  are  flnt  and  foremost  de- 
aicned  to  protect  the  public  health 
andMifety. 

I  urge  If  embers  to  Join  me  in  com- 
municating to  the  Commission  their 
dear  and  strmg  opposition  to  this  pro- 
posed rule  change. 


THANK  YOU  FOR  YOUR 
SUPPORT 

(Mr.  DAX7B  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

ICr.  DAUB.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Senate 
AO  Committee  Just  completed  a  field 
trip  In  rural  areas  gathering  informa- 
tion on  the  problems  besetting  farm- 
ers. 

Before  this  show  got  on  the  road. 
the  participants  announced  that  re- 
gardless of  what  they  find,  they  won't 
do  anything  about  it. 

My  question  Is:  If  nothing  is  going  to 
be  done,  why  did  they  even  go? 

Mr.  ^leaker,  during  the  last  election 
many  in  your  party  blasted  the 
"Reagan  farm  bill." 

Now  that  the  election  is  over,  Demo- 
crats seem  to  have  decided  that  maybe 
the  so-called  Reagan  farm  bill  isn't  too 
but  after  all. 

The  truth  is  this  is  a  bipartisan  farm 
bilL  Noise  to  the  contrary  seems  to 
have  been  an  election  year  ploy. 

This  farm  bill  can  be  improved,  so 
let's  do  it.  How  about  marketing  loans- 
for  major  commodities? 

How  about  voting  on  mandatory  con- 
trols? Many  people  worked  hard  in  the 
eleeUona  for  them.  Now  they  are  being 
told  there  wont  even  be  a  vote  on  it. 

If  I  had  woi^ed  as  hard  for  an  issue 
as  these  folks  did.  I  would  be  asking  a 
lot  of  questions  right  now. 

This  reminds  me  of  the  Bartles  and 
James  commercial  where  one  charac- 
ter says  "Just  keep  buying  our  product 
and  thank  you  for  your  support."  I 
wonder  how  long  the  support  will  last 
when  it's  discovered  there  really  isn't 
any  product? 


PROTECTION  OF  THE  OZONE 
LAYER 

(Mr.  BATES  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks ) 

Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  ^>eaker,  there  are 
many  issues  that  Congress  can  and 
should  debate  at  length  before  taking 
action.  There  is  one  issue,  however, 
with  which  we  do  not  have  that 
luxury,  and  that  is  the  depletion  of 
the  owme  layer. 

The  osone  layer  in  the  upper  atmos- 
phere protects  us  from  the  most  harm- 
ful of  the  Sun's  rays.  We've  known 
since  1974  about  the  depletion  of  the 
oaone  layer  and  its  effects:  Increased 
sUn  cancer  and  cataracts  in  humans, 


harm  to  plant  and  animal  life,  and  ad- 
vene cluuiges  in  climate.  The  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  estimates 
that  if  the  ozone  layer  continues  to  de- 
plete at  the  current  rate,  it  could 
cause  40  million  cases  of  skin  cancer 
and  800,000  cancer  deaths  in  the  next 
88  years.  We've  also  known  the  solu- 
tion: Eliminating  or  at  least  reducing 
the  emissions  of  chlorofluorocarbons 
or  CFC's  the  chemicals  causing  the 
breakdown  of  the  ozone  layer. 

Tlie  potential  for  disaster  requires 
that  we  take  immediate  steps.  The 
gentleman  from  New  Mexico  [Mr. 
Richardson]  and  I  introduced  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  47,  to  urge  the 
President  to  negotiate  international 
reductions  in  CTC's.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  this  and  other 
measures  required  to  avert  environ- 
mental catastrophe. 


SOIL-(X)NSERVA'nON  FUNDING 
ESSENTIAL  TO  CLEANUP  OP 
CHESAPEAKE  BAY 

(Mrs.  BENTLEY  asked  and  was 
given  i}ermission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
her  remarks.) 

Mrs.  BENTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  reassert  my  commitment  to 
cleaning  up  and  restoring  the  Chesa- 
peake Bay.  Included  in  the  President's 
proposed  budget  for  fiscal  year  1988 
are  provisions  to  cut  all  fimding  for 
soU  conservation  bay  programs  in 
198t. 

These  proposed  budget  cuts  will  un- 
dermine my  own  legislative  efforts  to 
cleanup  the  Chesapeake  Bay.  I  am 
prepared  to  fight  these  proposed 
bucket  cuts  by  supporting  alternative 
budget  requests  designed  to  continue 
necessary  funding  of  soil  conservation 
programs. 

The  Mid-Atlantic  States,  Maryland, 
Virginia,  Pennsylvania,  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  New  York,  are  doing 
their  share  to  control  nonpoint  source 
pollution  from  entering  the  Nation's 
largest  natural  estuary.  It  is  only  fit- 
ting that  the  Federal  Government  do 
its  share. 

During  the  opening  weeks  of  this 
historic  Congress,  both  bodies  voted 
overwhelmingly  to  override  the  Presi- 
dent's veto  of  the  clean  water  bill.  In- 
cluded in  this  legislation  was  my 
amending  language  to  ensure  that 
local  and  regional  organizations  play  a 
more  vital  role  in  controlling  nonpoint 
source  pollution,  runoff  from  our  city 
streets  and  farms.  Some  50  percent  of 
the  pollution  entering  the  Upper 
Chesapeake  Bay  is  a  direct  result  of 
this  pollution. 

If  we  are  to  proceed  with  the  impor- 
tant work  of  controlling  soil  erosion 
and  runoff  pollution,  then  we  must  be 
prepared  to  ensure  that  the  budget  for 
fiscal  year  1988  includes  Federal  fimds 
to  carry  out  soil  conservation  pro- 
grams. These  programs  were  expanded 


under  the  1985  omnibus  farm  bill 
which  was  passed  by  the  99th  Con- 
gress and  signed  into  law  by  President 
Reagan. 

BCr.  Speaker,  Judging  from  my  col- 
leagues' voting  record  in  passing  the 
clean  water  and  farm  bills,  I  anticipate 
strong  support  of  my  efforts  to  pre- 
serve finding  of  the  soU  conservation 
programs  in  1988. 


February  U.  1987 
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RAISING  THE  MINIMUM  WAGE 

(Mr.  FORD  of  Teimessee  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  FORD  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, today  I  am  introducing  legislation 
to  raise  the  minimum  wage  for  the 
millions  of  working  poor  in  the 
Nation.  This  is  a  segment  of  our  socie- 
ty which  is  working  full  time  yet  has  a 
standard  of  living  which  is  about  25 
percent  below  the  poverty  line. 

Today's  low  minimum  wage  under- 
mines the  work  ethic.  In  many  areas 
of  the  country  an  adult  with  two  chil- 
dren can  actually  receive  more  from 
basic  welfare  benefits  than  from  a 
minimum  wage  job.  This  make  welfare 
dependency  a  soimd  economic  decision 
for  many  families  who  must  put  food 
on  the  table.  The  current  minimum 
wage  provides  no  incentive  to  work.  An 
increased  minimum  wage  wiU  provide 
many  unemployed,  especially  welfare 
recipients,  the  necessary  incentive  to 
work. 

This  bill  will  amend  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938  to  provide  a 
minimum  wage  of  not  less  than  $4.25 
an  hour  during  the  period  beginning 
September  1,  1987;  not  less  than  $4.65 
an  hour  during  the  period  beginiiing 
September  1,  1988;  not  less  than  $4.95 
an  hour  during  the  period  beginning 
September  1,  1989;  and  not  less  than 
$5.20  an  hour  after  August  31,  1990. 

A  Job  with  sufficient  income  to  pro- 
vide an  bnproved  standard  of  living  for 
those  trapped  in  poverty  will  reduce 
the  public  assistance  costs  to  our 
Nation.  Raising  of  the  minimum  wage 
is  one  thing  we  can  do  for  the  working 
poor  without  increasing  the  Federal 
deficit.  Further,  self-sufficiency  based 
on  earning  an  adequate  minimum 
wage  which  will  support  basic  needs  is 
a  right  we  all  desire. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join  me  in  an 
effort  to  meet  our  humanitarian  obli- 
gation to  the  working  poor. 


LEGITIMATION  ESTABLISHING 

SAFETY        STANDARDS        FOR 
LIGHT  TRUCKS  AND  MINIVANS 

(Mr.  GEJDENSON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

BCr.  GEJDENSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  am  introducing  legislation  that 


will  provide  the  same  safety  standards 
for  Americans  who  buy  light  trucks, 
minlvans,  and  vans,  as  for  those  who 
buy  automobiles. 

In  1984  when  I  bought  my  Dodge 
Caravan  I  expected  to  have  the  same 
standard  of  protection  for  my  family 
as  every  American  does  when  he  buys 
a  vehicle  to  move  his  or  her  family 
around.  To  my  shock  and  horror  I 
found  that  the  protection  is  not  there. 
If  you  buy  a  truck,  a  minivan.  or  a 
light  truck,  you  do  not  have  the  same 
standards  of  safety  for  roof-crushing, 
for  side  impacts,  no  I-beams  in  the 
doors. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
supporting  this  legislation,  to  contact 
Secretary  Dole  and  ask  her  why  her 
administration  has  not  moved  forward 
on  regulations  begun  in  the  late  seven- 
ties to  see  that  the  owners  of  light 
trucks  and  vans  have  the  same  safety 
as  all  Americans  who  buy  vehicles  in 
this  country. 

The  show  on  NBC  entitled  "1986" 
did  a  segment  demonstrating  the  dan^- 
gers  of  this  deficiency  in  our  law.  The 
head  of  one  driver  of  a  small  pickup 
truck  went  through  the  rear  wind- 
shield upon  impact.  Another  passen- 
ger lost  her  leg  as  a  car  collided  with 
the  side  of  her  pickup  truck. 

Americans  deserve  to  have  one 
standard  of  safety  whether  they  drive 
to  work  in  a  car  or  a  pickup  truck, 
whether  they  move  their  families 
around  in  a  station  wagon  or  a  mini- 
van. 


recipients  become  desirable  and  suc- 
cessful employees. 

Not  just  workfare  programs  which 
focus  on  working  off  the  grant  with- 
out attention  to  skill  development  or 
transition  to  paid  employment.  The 
principle  role  of  government  is  to  en- 
coiu-age  the  development  of  economi- 
cally self-reliant  families.  Welfare 
reform  cannot  be  viewed  in  a  vacuum. 
Government  attitudes  and  budgeting 
levels  in  the  areas  of  education,  eco- 
nomic development,  housing  and 
health  care  directly  reflect  the  depth 
of  commitment  to  those  in  greatest 
need.  We  cannot  continue  to  decrease 
funding  in  these  critical  human  serv- 
ice areas  and  expect  to  realize  appre- 
ciable gains  in  the  welfare  reform 
effort. 
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(Mr.  MFUME  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  MFUME.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
greatness  of  a  nation  is  measured  most 
not  by  the  strength  of  its  military  or 
the  caliber  of  its  technological  sophis- 
tication, but  by  the  depth  of  its  com- 
mitment to  ensuring  a  quality  stand- 
ard of  living  for  all  of  its  people. 

When  we  talk  about  welfare  and  its 
reform,  what  we  are  really  talking 
about  is  working  together  to  best  ful- 
fill a  basic  American  ideal— caring  for 
our  neighbors. 

Most  of  us  agree  that  the  system 
should  be  reformed  in  such  a  way  that 
more  people  are  able  to  move  off  the 
welfare  rolls  into  the  work  force.  In 
fact,  most  people  who  find  themselves 
dependent  on  the  system  say  they 
would  prefer  to  earn  their  living.  Who 
wouldn't  opt  for  self-determination  if 
It  were  a  choice? 

But  any  reform  we  undertake  on  the 
Federal  level  must  be  supportive  of 
local  efforts  to  get  people  working 
again.  Key  to  reform  is  provision  for  a 
comprehensive,  systematic  program  of 
relevant  education.  Job  training  and 
support  systems  that  will  help  welfare 


AID  TO  THE  CONTRAS 

(Mr.  LUNGREN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  controversial  questions  of  the  last 
Congress  and  a  controversial  question 
that  will  continue  this  Congress  is  the 
whole  area  of  Contra  assistance  and 
the  situation  in  Nicaragua. 

Today  in  both  the  Washington  Post 
and  the  Washington  Times  there  are 
articles  dealing  with  a  statement  made 
by  the  Republican  leader.  Mr.  Michel, 
in  setting  forth  what  I  believe  to  be  a 
very  responsible  legislative  position 
for  us  to  follow  in  this  Congress  in 
order  to  address  that  very  difficult 
question.  Unfortunately,  I  think  those 
reading  the  account  in  the  Washing- 
ton Post  might  get  a  wrong  impression 
of  the  direction  of  Mr.  Michel  and, 
therefore,  I  will  include  in  the  Record 
a  copy  of  the  article  which  appeared 
in  today's  Washington  Times. 

Basically,  Mr.  Michel  has  said,  let  us 
not  bleed  the  Contras  to  death  either 
really  or  programmatically  here  in  the 
Congress,  and  let  us  face  the  issue  up- 
front. Let  us  not  renege  on  the  deci- 
sions we  made  last  year  with  respect  to 
the  final  amount  of  the  total  of  $100 
million,  nor  the  $300  million  for  the 
region,  but  let  us  perhaps  postpone 
consideration  of  further  funds  until 
later  this  year.  That  will  achieve  two 
things.  It  will  allow  us  to  debate  the 
issue  with  a  focus  at  the  proper  time 
this  year.  It  will  also  stop  us  from 
trying  to  piecemeal  to  death  this  ap- 
proach, as  sometimes  happens  when 
we  vote  one  time,  and  then  again,  and 
again  and  then  again. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Times.  Feb.  24. 
1987] 

GOP  To  Orm  COMFROKiss  or  Cohtra  Aid 
(By  Jennifer  Spevaoek) 
President  Reagan's  (105  million  request 
for  the  Nicaraguan  resistance  would  be  de- 
layed until  September  under  a  plan  House 


Republicans     will     offer    soon.     Minority 
Leader  Robert  ICichel  said  yesterday. 

The  proposal— to  boost  chances  of  oon- 
tinuinc  U.S.  aid  to  the  anti-Marxist  rebel 
forces— includes  $300  million  in  economic 
development  funds  that  would  be  immedi- 
ately disbursed  to  four  Ontral  American 
democracies. 

The  GOP  plan  would  release  the  remain- 
ing $40  million  In  Contra  aid  that  Concreas 
approved  last  year,  but  hinges  further  aid 
on  the  success  of  a  new  Nicaraguan  peace 
proposal  offered  by  Costa  Rica.  New  T3&. 
military  aid  for  the  rebels  could  be  request- 
ed only  if  those  peace  talks  stall,  aooordlng 
to  the  proposal. 

As  the  first  counterstroke  offered  to  a 
number  of  Democratic  plans  aimed  at  halt- 
ing n.S.  aid  to  the  so-called  Contras,  the  Re- 
publican proposal  sets  clear  guidelines  for 
further  congressional  action.  Congress  cur- 
rently faces  the  prospect  of  at  least  three 
different  votes  this  year  on  assistance  to  the 
Nicaraguan  rebels. 

"You've  got  to  have  something  around 
which  to  rally."  Mr.  Michel  said.  "I  would 
rather  just  face  up  to  the  issue  four- 
square." 

Democrats  in  Congress  are  constderinc 
ways  to  block  the  $40  million  rebel  aid  ex- 
penditure and  adopt  a  moratorium  aa 
future  VS.  support  efforts  Mr.  Michel 
called  "a  mealy-mouth  way"  to  cut  off  as- 
sistance. 

"It's  gutting  the  Contra  effort,  when  you 
strip  it  all  away,"  Mr.  Michel  said.  "Any 
move  at  this  juncture  is  one  of  undermining 
and  pulling  the  rug  out  from  under  the  Con- 
tras." 

Under  the  GOP  plan,  which  is  being  re- 
viewed at  the  White  House,  Mr.  Reagan  in 
upcoming  weeks  would  send  C^ongress  his  re- 
quest for  the  remaining  (40  million  in  aid. 
Release  of  the  (40  million  must  be  formally 
requested  by  the  president,  (ingress  then 
has  15  days  to  disapprove  the  spending. 

While  Congress  oiight  vote  to  disapprove 
the  spending,  most  lawmakers  agree  that 
opponents  of  the  aid  could  not  muster 
enough  votes  to  override  a  presidential  veto 
of  that  disapproval. 

A  broad  outline  of  the  Republican  propos- 
al would  Include  the  following  provisions: 

(300  million  in  economic  aid  to  Honduras, 
Costa  Rica.  Guatemala  and  El  Salvador. 
The  money  was  authorized  by  Congress  last 
year  but  never  funded. 

There  would  be  a  moratorium  on  any  ad- 
ditional requests  for  assistance  to  the  Con- 
tras until  the  progress  of  new  peace  talks 
can  be  evaluated,  and  the  administration 
would  be  urged  to  take  a  more  active  role  In 
the  peace  tallLS. 

The  president  would  agree  not  to  request 
any  further  military  aid  until  he  has  deter- 
mined there  is  no  reasonable  prospect  for 
peace  through  negotiations. 

If  the  president  determines  that  progress 
is  being  made  in  the  peace  talks,  he  can 
move  ahead  with  new  non-military  assist- 
ance to  the  Central  American  democracies, 
with  expedited  procedures  for  congressional 
action. 

Some  concrete  measures  of  progress  in 
Nicaragua  would  include  the  reopening  of 
the  newspaper  La  Prensa  and  the  Catholic 
Church's  radio  station,  and  the  readmiaalon 
of  expelled  church  leaders  to  the  country. 

U.S.  credibility  is  at  risk  In  Central  Amer- 
ica if  Congress  fails  to  come  through  with 
the  aid  package  already  approved  by  Con- 
gress, Mr.  Iflichel  said. 

Rep.  Jan  Meyers,  Kansas  Republican  and 
a  member  of  a  group  of  lawmakers  who  re- 
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oenUy  retunied  from  Centnl  America,  said 
the  leaden  of  the  democratic  governments 
want  aaniranoeB  of  omsistent  U^.  support. 

"Tbey  feel  a  certain  confidence  in  us,  but 
we  abake  them  up  badly,"  Mrs.  Meyers  said. 
"They  know  exactly  where  the  Soviets  are 
going  to  be  20  year*  from  now.  but  they 
dont  know  where  we're  going  to  be  six 
mimths  from  now." 

Mn.  Meyers  said  Nicaraguan  leaders  told 
her  not  to  be  surprised  if  the  latest  peace 
initiative*  fail.  "I'm  very  pessimistic  about 
their  signing  it,  but  I  don't  think  that 
meana  we  should  not  support  it  strongly  in 
this  country,"  she  said. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE 
SPEAKER  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
DoKGAir  of  North  Dakota).  Pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  clause  5  of  rule  I,  the 
Chair  announces  that  he  will  postpone 
further  proceedings  today  on  each 
motion  to  suspend  the  rules  on  which 
a  recorded  vote  or  the  yeas  and  nays 
are  ordered,  or  on  which  the  vote  is 
objected  to  under  clause  4  of  rule  XV. 

Such  rollcall  vote,  if  postponed,  will 
be  taken  on  Wednesday,  February  25, 
1987. 


UMmNQ  FEES  OP  GOVERN- 
MENT NATIONAL  MORTGAGE 
ASSOCIATION  FOR  GUARANTY 
OP  MORTGAGE-BACKED  SECU- 
RITIES 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass 
the  bill  (HJl.  1056)  to  amend  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Act  to  limit  the  fees 
that  may  be  charged  by  the  Govern- 
ment National  Mortgage  Association 
for  the  guaranty  of  mortgage-backed 
securities. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

HJi.  1056 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Revntentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 306(g)  of  the  National  Housing  Act  is 
amoided  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

"(3KA)  No  fee  or  charge  in  excess  of  6 
basis  points  may  be  assessed  or  collected  by 
the  United  States  (including  any  executive 
department,  agency,  or  independent  estab- 
lishment of  the  ITnited  States)  on  or  with 
regard  to  any  guaranty  of  the  timely  pay- 
ment of  principal  or  interest  on  securities  or 
notes  baaed  on  or  backed  by  mortgages  that 
are  secured  by  1-  to  4-famUy  dwellings  and 
(1)  innired  by  the  Federal  Housing  Adminis- 
tratiim  under  title  11  of  the  National  Hous- 
ing Act:  or  (ii)  insured  or  guaranteed  under 
the  Servioeman's  Readjustment  Act  of  1944, 
chai>ter  37  of  Utle  38.  United  States  Code,  or 
tlUe  V  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949. 

"(B)  The  fees  charged  for  the  guaranty  of 
■ecurtUea  or  on  notes  based  on  or  backed  by 
matttMtea  not  referred  to  in  subparagraph 
(A),  as  authorised  by  other  provisions  of 
Uw.  shall  be  set  by  the  Association  at  a  level 
not  mote  than  neoeaaary  to  create  reserves 
■uffidoit  to  meet  anticipated  claims  based 
upon  actuarial  analyais,  and  for  no  other 
purpose. 

"(C)  Fees  or  charges  for  the  Issuance  of 
commitmenta  or  miscellaneous  administra- 


tive fees  of  the  Association  shall  not  be  on  a 
competitive  auction  basis  and  shall  remain 
at  the  level  set  for  such  fees  or  charges  as  of 
September  1,  1985,  except  that  such  fees  or 
charges  may  be  increased  if  reasonably  re- 
lated to  the  cost  of  administering  the  pro- 
gram, and  for  no  other  purpose. 

"(D)  Not  less  than  90  days  before  increas- 
ing any  fee  or  charge  under  subparagraph 
(B)  or  (C).  the  Secretary  shall  submit  to  the 
Congress  a  certification  that  such  increase 
is  solely  for  the  purpose  specified  in  such 
subparagraph.". 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  rule,  a  second  is  not  re- 
Qulred  on  this  motion. 

"The  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Gonzalez]  will  be  recognized  for  20 
minutes  and  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Wylie]  will  be  recognized  for  20 
minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Gonzalez]. 

Mr.  (X)NZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume, which  will  be  minimal,  succinct, 
and  to  the  point. 

Mr.  Speaker,  essentially  what  is  in- 
volved here  is  that  if  any  Member  who 
is  In  touch  with  his  constituents  at- 
tempting to  purchase  a  home  mort- 
gage is  aware  of  what  will  happen  on 
March  1  if  we  do  not  approve  this  leg- 
islation, he  will  be  very  quick  to  realize 
that  he  will  be  voting  against  the  in- 
terests of  home  ownership  if  this  act  is 
not  approved  as  quickly  as  it  is  possi- 
ble. We  have  been  assured  that  in  case 
the  House  approves  affirmatively,  the 
other  body  will,  in  very  quick  time,  do 
likewise.  The  administration's  unilat- 
eral imposition  to  take  effect  on 
March  1  of  an  increase  of  6  basis 
points  in  all  Ginnie  Mae  backed  securi- 
tieg  means  that  this  secondary  mort- 
gage institution  known  as  Giimie  Mae 
is  the  one  that  is  actually  financing  95 
percent  or  better  of  both  FHA  and  VA, 
Veterans'  Administration  home  loans. 
Now  Ginnie  Mae  has  been  in  existence 
since  1970.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was 
inspired  by  an  administration  that  was 
a  precursor  of  the  one  now  in  power; 
at  that  time  raising  the  issue  of  at 
leaEt  as  far  as  they  could  providing  the 
necessary  financial  backgroiuid  of  ref- 
erence in  this  sometimes  difficult  proc- 
ess of  the  acquisition  of  a  home  mort- 
gage. 

"This  administration  would  raise  the 
Ginnie  Mae  guaranty  fee  for  all  of  its 
mortgage-backed  securities  on  March 
1,  which  is  in  direct  reversal  of  the 
trend  and  the  repeated  expression  of 
desire  on  the  part  of  Congress  after 
Congress.  As  I  say.  and  repeat  and  em- 
phasize, at  this  time,  95  percent-plus 
of  all  of  the  FHA  and  VA  guaranteed 
single  family  mortgages  are  financed 
under  the  Ginnie  Mae  Program. 

Any  increase  in  this  fee  will  have  a 
direct  and  significant  impact  and  im- 
mediate and  direct.  For  the  average  in 
today's  market,  it  will  mean  no  less 
than  $600-plus  in  additional  fees  to  an 
already  overloaded  process  in  home  ac- 


quisition. That  is  Just  the  average.  It 
could  eange  in  some  sections  of  the 
country  to  as  high  as  twice  as  much;  in 
other  words,  $1,200. 

There  is  no  reason  for  this.  Ginnie 
Mae  at  this  time  has  $1.35  billion  in 
reserves  alone.  Its  loan  losses  have 
been  minuscule.  There  is  no  economic 
justification  for  the  increase  other 
than  the  fact  that  the  administration 
wants  to  get  by  calling  a  tax  increase  a 
user's  lee,  which  is  its  favorite  gim- 
mick since  the  1983  and  1984  tax  bills, 
when  in  the  name  of  savings  the  Presi- 
dent by  saying  that  he  kept  faithful  to 
his  pledge  not  to  increase  taxes,  we  did 
in  fact  have  a  tax  increase,  except  it 
was  labeled  revenue  enhancement 
measure  or  user  fee  measure.  So  you 
had  a  5-percent  tax  on  gas,  for  in- 
stance, per  gallon.  That  is  a  tax  by 
whatever  name  you  want  to  call  it.  But 
using  this  sophistry  of  saying  it  is  rev- 
enue enhancement  is  an  indirect  way 
of  increasing  taxes  in  that  portion  of 
our  economy,  the  soft  belly,  the  under- 
belly of  our  economy  that  at  this  time 
needs  all  of  the  help  it  ought  to  have, 
which  is  the  constructing  of  affordable 
homes  at  affordable  prices  for  the  av- 
erage American  family  who  for  4  years 
has  been  absolutely  priced  out  of 
home  ownership.  Only  as  of  last  year, 
less  than  7  percent  of  Americans  can 
afford  to  buy  a  brandnew  single  family 
dwelling  unit  in  this  country  outright. 
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We  afe  living  in  a  day  and  time  in 
which  tiie  stable  30-year  mortgage  has 
disappeared,  all  but  disappeared.  Rea- 
sonable interest  rates  have  still  not 
come  over  that  promised  land  of  our 
national  leaders. 

So  I  ask  for  unanimous,  virtual 
unanimous  acceptance  of  this  legisla- 
tion which,  in  effect,  would  prevent 
this  exorbitant,  uimecessary  and  I 
think  on  exaction  that  is  the  wrong 
kind  of  exaction  on  the  wrong  people 
at  the  wrong  time  and  the  wrong  con- 
junction of  events  or  economic  light. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  consvune  to  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  full  committee  the 
gentleman  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Sr 
GERicAm],  who  has  long  been  in  this 
battle;  in  fact,  longer  than  I  have. 

Mr.  3T  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
rise  in  strong  support  of  this  legisla- 
tion H.R.  1056.  that  has  been  brought 
to  the  floor  by  my  dear  friend  and  col- 
league, the  chairman  of  the  Housing 
Subcommittee,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Gonzalez]. 

Mr.  Sk}eaker,  I  want  to  commend  my 
good  fMend.  the  chairman  of  the 
Housing  Subcommittee,  for  the  expe- 
ditious manner  in  which  he  has  acted 
to  bring  this  important  bill  to  the 
floor  and  all  the  other  members  of  the 
committee  who  have  sponsored  and 
supported  this  legislation. 


Over  the  last  6  years  the  Banking 
Committee  has  continually  fought  to 
block  efforts  by  this  administration  to 
cripple,  if  not  completely  abolish,  the 
roll  of  the  Federal  Government  in 
helping  families  to  realize  the  dreams 
of  homeownership. 

In  fact,  under  this  administration, 
housing  legislation  has  been  brought 
to  a  grinding  halt.  The  dream  of  all 
Americans  is  homeownership,  and  I 
find  it  incomprehensible  that  under 
the  leadership  of  this  President,  who 
is  so  apple-pie,  that  we  are  not  encour- 
aging homeownership.  In  fact,  meas- 
ures like  this  that  we  have  to  vote 
against  imposition  of  these  additional 
fees  should  never  see  the  light  of  day. 
They  are  contrary  to  what  all  Ameri- 
cans are  hoping  for:  Homeownership. 

So  again  I  say,  let  us  give  this  bill 
unanimous  support  and  say  to  those 
within  the  administration  who,  as  my 
colleague  just  stated,  wish  to  impose  a 
tax,  in  fact  a  tax  under  another  name 
but  still  a  tax,  on  the  American  people 
who  want  to  own  a  home.  Let  us  say 
"No,  we're  not  going  to  let  you  get 
away  with  it." 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  committee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  3Vz 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Connecticut  [Mr.  McKin- 
ney],  the  ranking  member  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Housing  and  Communi- 
ty Development. 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
true  that  the  CBO  has  scored  this  bill 
in  that  it  is  $3  million  over  the  base- 
line in  fiscal  year  1987  and  $51  million 
over  in  fiscal  year  1988.  However,  I  be- 
lieve this  warrants  an  explanation  be- 
cause this  bill  does  not  represent  a 
direct  Federal  expenditure. 

Last  year  the  administration  intend- 
ed to  impose  this  same  fee  increase, 
but  indicated  they  would  only  increase 
the  GNMA  fee  if  legislation  was 
adopted  to  increase  the  Fannie  Mae 
and  Freddie  Mac  user  fee.  Legislation 
was  not  adopted,  therefore  no  fee  in- 
creases took  effect.  At  that  time  CBO 
did  not  recognize  the  additional  fee 
income  in  developing  the  baseline. 

This  year  since  HUD  announced 
early  in  its  1988  budget  that  the 
GNMA  fee  increase  would  take  effect 
March  1,  1987,  CBO  added  the  addi- 
tional fee  income  to  the  baseline.  It 
should  be  noted  that  if  HUD  request- 
ed legislation  on  the  GNMA  guaranty 
fee,  CBO  would  not  have  included  the 
additional  fee  income  to  the  baseline. 

In  view  of  the  above,  although  from 
a  budget  scoring  standpoint  this  legis- 
lation has  a  budget  impact  of  $3  mil- 
lion in  1987.  If  HUD  had  proposed  leg- 
islation on  the  ONMA  fee,  and  Con- 
gress through  legislation  prohibited 
such    a    fee    increase,    the    proposal 


would  have  had  no  CBO  budget 
impact  at  all. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  emphasize 
that  GNMA  does  not  require  any 
direct  appropriation  since  income  de- 
rived from  program  operations  are  suf- 
ficient to  meet  program  costs.  Al- 
though GNMA  may  also  borrow  from 
Treasury  if  necessary  to  meet  its  guar- 
anty requirements,  it  has  never  had  to 
do  so. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  support 
and  cosponsor  H.R.  1056  which  limits 
the  guaranty  fee  for  GNMA  securities 
backed  by  FHA  and  VA  mortgages  to  6 
basis  points. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  not  the  first 
time  I  have  had  to  join  Chairman 
Gonzalez  to  bring  to  the  floor  special 
purpose  legislation  dealing  with  the 
Government  National  Mortgage  Asso- 
ciaton.  During  the  last  Congress  we 
acted  upon  emergency  legislation  to 
increase  the  GNMA  commitment  level 
which  had  been  exhausted  due  to  the 
imprecedented  surge  in  home  mort- 
gage activity.  This  time  we  bring  to 
the  floor  a  bill  which  would  prohibit 
GNMA  from  increasing  its  guaranty 
fee  from  6  to  10  basis  points.  This  fee 
increase  is  to  take  effect  March  1, 
1987. 

The  GNMA  program  provides  a 
means  for  homebuyers,  primarily  mod- 
erate to  middle-income  families  and 
veterans,  to  obtain  competitive  access 
to  capital  markets  via  the  secondary 
mortgage  market.  From  the  inception 
of  the  GNMA  mortgage-backed  securi- 
ties program  in  1968  until  now,  GNMA 
imposed  an  annual  guaranty  fee  6 
basis  points  with  respect  to  pools 
backed  by  FHA  and  VA  single-family 
mortgages.  The  agency  currently  ad- 
ministers a  reserve  fund  with  a  bal- 
ance in  excess  of  $1.3  billion.  Losses 
paid  from  the  reserve  fund  have  been 
negligible,  amounting  for  the  full  17- 
year  history  of  the  program  to  less 
than  1  basis  point  of  the  mortgage- 
backed  securities  outstanding  at  the 
end  of  fiscal  year  1986.  During  1986 
alone,  about  $292  million  were  added 
to  reserves,  while  program  losses  were 
only  about  $200,000,  or  0.06  percent. 
GNMA  has  never  had  to  draw  any 
amounts  from  its  reserve  at  Treasury, 
having  paid  all  claims  from  current 
year's  income.  In  fact,  the  administra- 
tion's 1988  budget  indicates  that 
GNMA  expects  to  transfer  $485  mil- 
lion to  the  Treasury  after  payment  of 
all  operating  expenses  and  losses 
during  fiscal  year  1988. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  figures  are  com- 
pelling and  clearly  Indicate  that  the 
proposed  increase  in  the  guaranty  fee 
from  6  to  10  basis  points  is  far  in 
excess  of  the  amount  necessary  to 
compensate  GNMA  for  the  cost,  ex- 
pense, and  risk  of  maintaining  the 
MBS  Program. 


The  administration's  budget  makes 
it  quite  clear  that  the  intent  of  the 
GNMA  fee  increase  is  to  make  borrow- 
er fees  equivalent  to  those  charged  by 
conventional  mortgage  insurers.  I  be- 
lieve this  redirection  of  purpose  for 
GNMA  is  contrary  to  the  congression- 
al intent  of  GNMA,  which  is  to  foster 
an  avaUable  and  affordable  supply  of 
mortgage  credit. 

I  fear  the  increase  in  the  guaranty 
fee  will  result  in,  and  is  clearly  intend- 
ed to  result  in,  a  reduction  of  the 
volume  of  GNMA  issuances  and  there- 
fore the  availability  of  FHA  and  VA 
loans.  Industry  analysts  estimate  that 
the  increase  in  the  GNMA  guaranty 
fee  alone  will  increase  the  cost  on  an 
average  FHA  loan  by  $160  per  loan 
and  will  increase  cost  on  an  average 
VA  loan  by  $180  per  loan. 

I  should  add  the  administration  op- 
poses this  bill.  I  had  hoped  this  fee  in- 
crease would  have  not  been  imple- 
mented administratively  but  rather  in 
proposed  legislation.  I  am  sure  the 
Banking  Committee  would  have  given 
the  fee  increase  a  fair  hearing.  Howev- 
er, although  this  legislation  would  pro- 
hibit the  increase,  if  the  administra- 
tion can  give  the  Congress  compelling 
documentation  otherwise.  I  am  confi- 
dent that  during  our  delil)erations  on 
this  year's  housing  authorization  bill 
this  matter  can  be  revisited. 

As  it  stands  now  and  to  protect  the 
American  homebuyer  who  is  strug- 
gling to  achieve  the  American  dream 
of  homeownership,  I  urge  passage  of 
this  bill. 

D  1240 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  de  la  Garza]. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  this 
legislation.  Mr.  Sr>eaker  and  my  col- 
leagues, this  is  a  very,  very  important 
piece  of  legislation  to  help  protect  the 
basic  American  dream.  I  remember 
that  once  while  visiting  in  my  area  of 
Texas,  our  dear  departed  friend, 
former  President  Lyndon  Johnson, 
was  asked  at  a  gathering  what  was  his 
philosophical  view  of  the  American 
dream,  and  what  did  he  wish  to  leave 
as  President?  He  said  very  simply:  A 
job  for  every  person  able  to  work,  a 
decent  home  for  his  family  and  a  class- 
room for  his  child.  Beyond  that  every- 
thing will  take  care  of  itself. 

This  is  what  we  are  tampering  with 
if  we  increase  1  penny  or  $1  or  $100  or 
$600  the  ability  of  the  average  person 
to  own  a  home,  for  that  part  of  the 
American  dream. 

In  my  area  of  south  Texas,  we  are 
not  talking  of  $100,000  homes,  we  are 
talking  of  people  buying  the  shells  for 
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$•.000.  17,000  And  finishing  it  them- 


I  know  a  eouple  who  Ust  year  earned 
aUght^  ofcr  $10,000.  They  are  paying 
on  a  UtUe  lot  every  month  and  It  will 
be  yean  before  they  finish  pairing  for 
the  lot  at  which  time  they  would  like 
to  have  a  small  home,  as  modest  or  as 
simple  as  It  may  be.  If  we  do  not  pass 
this  legislation.  I  think  it  would  be  the 
tarealdnc  point  for  many  families  who 
are  looking  forward  and  aspiring  to 
one  day  having  a  tuune. 

So  I  commend  the  chairman  of  the 
■uboommlttee  and  the  members  of  the 
committee  and  all  who  support  this 
legislatkm  because  I  think  that  we 
should  be  fostering,  we  should  be 
didng  everything  possible  to  have 
people  bufld  their  homes.  We  are  talk- 
ing about  the  need  for  family;  foster- 
ing an  environment  to  help  combat 
drugs,  alcoholism,  crime,  and  all  of 
that  I  was  Just  reading  last  night 
about  a  young  man  from  the  Bronx 
who  is  one  of  the  Westinghouse  schol- 
ars in  mathematics,  a  yoimg  Chinese 
American.  They  attribute  his  whole 
success  to  the  fact  that  his  family  has 
a  strong  family  concept.  Now  the 
family  does  not  become  a  family  until 
it  has  a  home,  until  it  has  a  nest  for 
the  members  of  the  family  to  light 
and  woi^  from.  So  this  bill  has  a 
greater  impact  than  just  reducing  a 
few  dollars  for  the  average  person  in 
the  process  of  establishing  and  buying 
a  home. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  GONZALESS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  and  also  I 
would  Uke  the  record  to  reflect  that 
indispensable  to  even  considering  this 
legislation  has  been  two  very  stalwart 
Members  on  the  so-called  minority 
side.  Now  I  do  not  like  to  use  labels  be- 
cause it  is  like  an  ethnic  identification 
and  the  like.  We  are  all  legislating 
here.  Each  one  of  us  is  a  peer.  We  got 
elected  in  the  same  way  in  our  respec- 
tive districts.  It  has  been  most  inspira- 
tional to  have  both  Mr.  McKutnet 
and  Mr.  Wtux,  in  particular,  for  the 
leadership  that  they  have  exerted.  If  I 
had  not  presented  this  bill,  either  one 
of  them  would  have.  I  want  the  record 
to  show  that. 

Mr.  WYUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  sincerely 
appredate  the  kind  remarks  of  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  GIUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  strong 
support  of  H.R.  1056,  legislation  Introduced  t>y 
the  gentfemen  froni  Texas,  Une  distiguished 
chsiiiiiii  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Housing, 
Mr.  Gonzalez,  and  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
aachusetis  [Mr.  Frank]. 

TNe  legiriation  caps  at  6  basis  points,  0.06 
paroent.  ttie  guaranty  fee  for  Government  Na- 
tional Mortgage  Association  securities  on  one 
to  four  tainiy  homes  financed  by  FHA  and  VA 
mortgagaa  This  measure  freezes  fees  for 
commitments  and  administrative  expenses  at 


cunwTt  levels,  unless  an  increase  in  such  fees 
is  deemed  necessary  to  cover  administrative 
costs.  Under  the  secondary  mortgage  market 
agency,  Ginnie  Mae,  timety  payment  of  pririci- 
pal  and  interest  on  privately  issued  securities 
backed  by  FHA-insurad  and  VA-guaranteed 
mortgages  Is  ensured.  Ginnie  Mae  charges  fi- 
nancial institutions  a  guaranty  fee  to  partKt- 
pata  in  its  mortgage-backed  securities  pro- 
gram \wtiich  are  used  to  cover  administrative 
expenses  onA  kisses  incurred  on  guarantees. 
Ginnie  Mae  intends  to  increase  ttie  guaranty 
fee  from  6  basis  points  to  10  basis  points  as 
of  March  1,  1987.  I  join  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Urtian  Affsirs  and 
other  concerned  advocates  of  increasing 
housing  opportunities  in  tt«s  country,  in  oppos- 
ing ttiis  irKrease.  Mortgage  credit  Is  diffKult 
enough  to  come  t>y  as  it  is.  We  cannot  stand 
klty  by  and  vratch  a  further  erosion  of  mort- 
gage availability.  I  believe  this  measure  is  a 
fair  and  reasoned  response — it  allows  Ginnie 
Mae  to  raise  ttieir  guaranty  fee  if  it  is  warrant- 
ed l>y  ttw  administrative  costs,  and  not  simply 
to  make  ttie  agerK:y  more  competitive  with  tfie 
private  sector.  Accordingly,  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  H.R.  1056  capping  the 
guaranty  fee  at  6  basis  points. 

Mrs.  ROUKEMA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  H.R.  1056,  to  limit  GNMA  fees.  As  it 
has  before,  tfie  administratk>n  in  its  most 
recent  budget  submission  proposed  increases 
in  the  fees  associated  with  the  Federal  mort- 
gage credit  programs.  Congress  has  not  ap- 
proved ttiese  fee  increases  in  ttie  past 

Mow,  however,  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Devetopment  has  moved  ahead 
administrativeiy  to  raise  the  fee  it  cfiarges 
mortgage  lenders  from  6  basis  points  to  10 
basis  points.  Unless  H.R.  1056  is  enacted,  this 
incKease  will  take  effect  March  1  of  this  year. 

TTie  administratk>n  fias  proposed  this  in- 
crease despite  congressional  oppositxm  wtik:h 
has  been  clearly  enunciated  on  several  occa- 
sk)ns.  The  proposal  was  not  even  published  in 
the  Federal  Register  for  publk:  comment 

The  increase  is  totally  unwan^anted.  GNMA 
has  not  demonstrated  an  actuarial  need  for 
the  fee  Increase,  and  ttie  proposal  wouki  un- 
fairly discriminate  against  first-time  home 
buyers.  Ctosing  costs  wouM  go  up,  and  par- 
tk^ting  in  the  American  dream  of  home 
ovMtershIp  wouM  tiecome  even  more  diffkxilt 
Yovng  couples  iust  starting  out  have  enough 
tro<il}le  trying  to  purchase  a  home  wittxxit 
making  matters  worse  with  this  unjustified  in- 
crease. The  proposal  woukj  seriously  hurt  ttie 
housing  industry,  an  important  part  of  our  Na- 
tion's economy. 

In  short,  Mr.  Speaker,  tfiis  proposal  is  un- 
needed  and  unfair.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  ttie  legislatkjn  before  us,  and  cap  the 
Gf4MA  fee  at  its  current  level  of  6  tiasis 
points. 

Mr.  GRADISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  oppo- 
sition to  H.R.  1056  and  urge  my  colleagues  to 
vote  against  this  legislatnn. 

This  t>ill  repeals  a  guarantee  fee  increase 
reoently  implemented  t}y  tfie  Government  Na- 
tk)nal  Mortgage  Associatkm,  Ginnie  Mae  and 
places  sharp  restrictkms  on  otfier  Ginnie  Mae 
fees.  While  I  do  not  necessarily  endorse 
hi^ier  fees  t>y  Ginnie  Mae,  I  am  trout>led  t>y 
the  ramifKatmns  of  this  bill  and  believe  ttiat 


more  thofough  congressional  scrutiny  is  war- 


Ginnie  Mae  is  a  Government  corporation 
within  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urt>an 
Devetopment  As  a  key  player  in  the  second- 
ary mortgage  market,  Ginnie  Mae  guarantees 
the  timely  payment  of  principal  and  interest  to 
investors  of  privately  issued  securities  backed 
by  FHA-insured  or  VA-guaranteed  mortgages. 
Effective  March  1,  1987,  Ginnie  Mae  wHI  raise 
ttie  fee  it  charges  t>anks,  ttirift  institutxxis,  and 
otfier  mortgage — lenders  to  partKipate  in  ttie 
program  from  6  basis  points  0.06  percent— to 
10  basis  points— 0.10  percent 

In  creating  Ginnie  Mae  in  1968,  Congress 
vested  fu|  auttvxity  in  the  agency  to  set  fees, 
subject  only  to  the  test  ttiat  they  be  reasona- 
ble. Ginnie  Mae  ties  iMen  extraordinarily  suc- 
cessful in  meeting  its  mandate  to  assure  tfie 
availability  of  mortgage  money  nattonwkie  tie- 
cause  it  has  exercised  ttiis  auttiority  with  dis- 
cretkxi.  In  fact,  Ginnie  Mae  has  not  raised  its 
guarantee  fee  since  ttie  inceptkxi  of  ttie  secu- 
rities program  in  1970. 

The  proposed  fee  increase  is  t>ased  on  ttie 
need  to  strengthen  Ginnie  Mae's  reserves 
against  ttie  prospect  of  mounting  losses,  as 
well  as  to  place  Ginnie  Mae's  t>alance  stieet 
on  a  mofe  competitive  footing  with  non-Gov- 
emment-^uaranteed  mortgage-backed  securi- 
ties. Grots  advances  to  security  fiolders  to- 
taled $5{  millk>n  from  1970  through  1986. 
Ginnie  K^e  will  advance  $800  milfon  in  this 
year  atone. 

No  one  is  arguing  ttiat  the  proposed  raise 
will  place  ttie  fee  sctiedule  above  market 
levels.  This  fee  increase  will  have  only  a 
minor  impact  on  mortgage  tiankers  and  txx- 
rowers.  Yes,  ttie  increase  may  raise  the  clos- 
ing costs  for  some  tiome  txjyers.  Yet,  even  If 
tfie  lender  passes  on  ttie  entire  increase  to 
ttie  txxrower,  wtiich  I  tieiieve  competitive  fac- 
tors will  prevent  the  added  cost  for  a  $60,000 
mortgage  wouto  be  $1.50  per  month. 

Proponents  of  this  legislation  may  argue 
tfiat  tfie  fee  increase  constitutes  a  tax  in- 
crease. Don't  tielleve  it.  If  ever  ttiere  was  a 
ciearcut  user  fee,  this  is  it 

Ttiis  fee  increase  is  quite  property  consid- 
ered as  a  reduction  in  a  substoy.  Passage  of 
this  bill  will  result  In  an  Increase  in  the  deficit 
by  $52  nilllton  In  fiscal  year  1988  and  by  $596 
millton  through  fiscal  year  1992. 

Unlike  the  t>lue  smoke  and  mirrors  that 
often  peases  for  deftoit  reduction  in  Washing- 
ton, cuttvig  ttie  defkat — really  cutting  the  defi- 
cit— is  painful.  In  this  case,  the  subskly  reduc- 
tion is  reasonable,  fair,  and  appropriate.  We 
don't  gel  many  real  opportunities  around  this 
place  to  make  a  clear  ctiorce  on  tfie  deficit. 
Here's  one  tfiat's  worth  $596  millton. 

Finally,  H.R.  1056,  with  no  opportunity  for 
amendment  as  presented,  dissolves  success- 
ful legislation  in  place  nearly  20  years  and  re- 
places it  with  a  strai^cket  on  Ginnie  Mae's 
management  ability  to  set  not  just  its  guaran- 
tee fee,  but  otfier  cfiarges  as  well. 

Ttie  GBsential  provistons  of  this  bill  are  al- 
ready a  part  of  H.R.  4,  ttie  omnitxjs  fiousing 
bill,  as  produced  and  more  property  slxxikj 
tie  conatoered  ttiere.  Experience  sfiows  that 
for  toar>guarantee  programs  where  adminis- 
trative flexibility  is  not  altowed,  deftoits  and  ha- 


bitual supplemental  appropriations  are  tfie 
norm.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  "no." 

Mr.  MANTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  stiong 
support  of  H.R.  1056  whtoh  wouto  btock  the 
Reagan  administratton's  attempt  to  increase 
tfie  guarantee  fee  on  Ginnie  Mae  mortgage- 
tiacked  securities  from  6  tiasis  points  to  10 
tiasis  points.  As  an  original  cosponsor  of  H.R. 
1056,  I  want  to  commend  tfie  leadersfiip  and 
ttie  chairman  of  ttie  Housing  and  Community 
Devetopment  Subcommittee,  tfie  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Gonzalez],  for  bringing  ttiis 
important  measure  to  tfie  floor  in  a  siwift 
manner.  This  legislation  must  tie  enacted  into 
law  prior  to  March  1,  1987,  to  btock  the  fee 
increase. 

Mr.  Speaker,  tfie  Government  National 
Mortgage  Association  [Ginnie  Mae]  was  cre- 
ated by  Congress  in  1968  to  Increase  tfie 
availatiility  of  mortgage  credit  for  tow-  and 
moderate-income  homebuyers.  Ginnie  Mae 
packages  mortgages  insured  by  tfie  FHA  or 
guaranteed  t>y  tfie  Veterans'  Administration 
and  issues  securities  backed  by  tfiese  mort- 
gages. Approximately  95  percent  of  all  FHA 
and  VA  single  family  mortgages  are  financed 
under  the  Ginnto  Mae  Mortgage-Backed  Secu- 
rities Program. 

Since  its  inception,  Ginnie  Mae  fias  im- 
posed an  annual  guarantee  fee  of  6  tiasis 
points  on  single-family  mortgage  pools.  Tfiis 
fee  has  proven  to  be  more  tfian  adequate  in 
protecting  Ginnie  Mae  against  losses.  Since 
1968.  Ginnie  Mae  has  collected  more  tfian 
$800  millton  in  guarantee  fees  and  currently 
maintains  a  .eserve  fund  of  more  tfian  $1.3 
billton.  During  this  same  period  Ginnie  Mae 
has  pato  out  only  $12  millton  in  claims. 

Mr.  Speal<.er,  tfie  administration's  fiscal  year 
1988  budget  proposal  to  increase  the  Ginnie 
Mae  guarantee  fee  from  tfie  current  6  basis 
points  to  10  basis  points  is  totally  unjustified. 
Tfie  Ginnto  Mae  program  operates  on  an  actu- 
arially sound  basis.  Cleariy,  tfie  administra- 
tion's proposal  to  increase  tfie  guarantee  fee 
is  nottiing  more  tfian  a  back-door  attempt  to 
undermine  ttie  entire  Ginnto  Mae  Mortgage- 
Backed  Securities  Program  and  to  increase 
ttie  cost  of  tiomeownership. 

Increasing  the  guarantee  fee  to  10  tiasis 
points  will  dramatically  limit  tfie  amount  of 
capital  availatito  for  mortgage  credit.  Furtfier- 
more  if  tfie  Ginnto  Mae  guarantee  fee  is  in- 
creased to  10  basis  points,  low-  arto  moder- 
ate-income homebuyers  will  pay  an  addittonal 
$200  millton  per  year  to  use  FHA  and  VA 
mortgage  programs.  As  a  result,  the  dream  of 
fiomeownersfiip  will  become  less  achievabto 
for  milltons  of  Americans. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  reject 
ttie  Reagan  administiation's  tax  on  homeown- 
erstup  by  voting  for  H.R.  1056.  We  must  reaf- 
firm the  tongstanding  poltoy  of  tfie  Federal 
Government  to  promote  affordable  homeown- 
ership. 

Mr.  WYUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time,  and  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time,  and 
I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKE3%  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Wnss).  The  question  is  on  the  motion 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  GoHZAUB]  that  the  Hotise  sus- 


pend the  rules  and  pass  the  bill,  HJl. 
1056. 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
object  to  the  vote  on  the  groimd  that 
a  quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  clause  5  of  rule  I  and  the 
Chair's  prior  announcement,  further 
proceedings  on  this  motion  wiU  be 
postponed. 

The  point  of  no  quorum  is  consid- 
ered withdrawn. 


COMMEMORATING  THE  lOOTH 
ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE  HATCH 
ACT  OF  MARCH  2,  1887 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
move  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass 
the  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  3)  to 
recognize  the  100th  anniversary  of  the 
enactment  of  the  Hatch  Act  of  March 
2,  1887,  and  its  role  in  establishing  our 
Nation's  system  of  State  agricultural 
experiment  stations. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
H  J.  Rks.  3 

Whereas  the  Act  of  March  2,  1887  (24 
Stat.  440),  as  amended,  commonly  known  as 
the  Hatch  Act  of  1887.  has  fostered  the  de- 
velopment of  a  system  of  State  agricultural 
experiment  stations  in  conjunction  with  our 
Nation's  land-grant  colleges  and  universities 
and  made  possible  original  research  and  sci- 
entific studies  that  have  provided  informa- 
tion on  the  application  of  scientific  knowl- 
edge to  fanning,  rural  development,  conser- 
vation of  natural  resources,  and  rural  life; 

Whereas  the  Hatch  Act  of  1887  has  con- 
tributed greatly  to  the  Increased  efficiency 
and  productivity  of  United  States  agricul- 
ture, our  Nation's  leading  industry,  and  in 
establishing  research  as  a  function  of  the 
land-grant  colleges  and  universities; 

Whereas  the  establlstunent  of  the  nation- 
al system  of  State  agricultural  experiment 
stations  was  one  of  the  most  important 
steps  to  ensure  the  continued  development 
and  training  of  personnel  devoted  to  scien- 
tific research  and  original  Investigations  In 
agriculture  and  the  education  of  new  re- 
search workers  necessary  to  push  back  the 
frontiers  of  luiowledge  In  agriculture. 

Whereas  the  contributions  of  the  State 
agricultural  experiment  stations  to  funda- 
mental knowledge  in  agriculture  have  been 
suliBtantlal  and  their  positive  effect  on  Im- 
proving the  quality  of  life  in  the  United 
States  remarkable;  and 

Whereas  the  national  system  of  State 
agrucultural  experiment  stations  has  pro- 
vided a  foundation  on  which  similar  re- 
search programs  In  forestry,  animal  health, 
and  home  economics  could  lie  built:  Now, 
therefore  tie  it 

Re*olx>ed  by  the  Senate  and  Hou*e  of  Rep- 
resentativ€M  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congma  astembled,  ThM  It  is  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that  the  State  agricultural 
experiment  station  research  system  should 
continue  to  lie  supported  as  an  Important 
Investment  In  the  Nation's  future;  and  that 
the  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  en- 
actment of  the  Hatch  Act  of  1887  should  be 
commemorated  on  March  2, 1987. 

Sac.  2.  The  President  is  authorized  and  re- 
quested to  issue  a  proclamation  commemo- 


rating the  enactment  of  the  Hatch  act  of 
Bilarch  2.  1887,  and  its  role  in  -T^iiMtshfTW 
our  Nation's  system  of  State  agricultural  ex- 
periment stations. 

The  SPEAKE31  pro  tempore.  Ptirau- 
ant  to  the  rule,  a  second  is  not  re- 
quired on  this  motion. 

The  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  dk 
LA  Garza]  will  be  recognized  for  20 
minutes  and  the  gentleman  from  Mls- 
soiui  [Mr.  CoLEMAji]  will  be  recognized 
for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  de  la  Gasza]. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
svmie. 

Mr.  Speaker.  House  Joint  Resolution 
3  expresses  the  sense  of  Congress  that 
the  State  agricultural  experiment  sta- 
tion research  system  should  continue 
to  be  supported  and  that  the  100th  an- 
niversary of  the  enactment  of  the 
Hatch  Act  of  1887  should  be  com- 
memorated on  March  2,  1987. 

It  also  authorizes  and  requests  the 
President  to  issue  a  proclamation  com- 
memorating the  enactment  of  the 
Hatch  Act  of  1887  and  its  role  in  estab- 
lishing our  Nation's  ss^tem  of  State 
agricultural  experiment  stations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  enactment  of  the 
Hatch  Act  of  1887  was  a  true  mile- 
stone in  the  development  of  modem 
agriculture.  The  act  placed  a  national 
imprimatur  on  efforts  by  agricultural 
scientists  at  land  grant  institutions  to 
improve  agriculture  in  the  United 
States  through  study  and  experimen- 
tation. The  legislation  established  a 
State  agricultural  experiment  station 
in  each  State  in  affiliation  with  its 
land-grant  college  and  established  a 
national  policy  of  Federal  support  for 
the  experiment  stations  by  granting 
each  station  annual  funding  for  scien- 
tific experiments. 

At  the  time  the  Hatch  legislation 
was  considered,  the  biU's  sponsor.  Con- 
gressman William  Henry  Hatch  of 
Missouri,  chairman  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture,  and  others  were 
aware  that  experiment  stations  had 
been  in  operation  in  Europe  for  over 
30  years.  In  fact,  stations  had  already 
been  established  in  the  United  States, 
the  earliest  in  California  and  Con- 
necticut in  1875.  Between  1875  and 
1887, 13  States  followed  the  leadership 
of  these  two  States  and  created  experi- 
mental stations. 

State  fimding  of  agricultiuid  re- 
search at  these  stations  permitted 
only  limited  research  by  part-time  sci- 
entists and  the  result  of  their  ongoing 
research  generally  were  not  transmit- 
ted to  other  agricultural  States.  The 
Federal  fimding  provided  to  each 
State  imder  the  Hatch  Act  greatly  in- 
creased the  resources  available  to  ex- 
periment stations.  In  addition,  the  act 
gave  franking  privileges  to  the  stations 
so  they  could  more  readily  share  infor- 
mation and  results  of  their  experi- 
ments with  other  States.  The  Hatch 
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Act  further  provided  for  an  Office  of 
Experiment  Stations  to  represent  the 
roiiiiiilfMlmif  1  of  Agriculture.  This 
office  also  collected  and  diffused  inf or- 
iwy^^iow  oa  the  work  of  the  various  ex- 
periment statiiHis. 

In  sum.  the  Hatch  Act  of  1887  start- 
ed a  unique  cooperative  liaison  be- 
tween the  Federal  Government  and 
the  Sti^  that  Is  continuing  today— 
100  jrears  later.  Funding  provided 
under  the  act.  together  with  that  pro- 
vided by  the  States  and  private  indus- 
try, has  allowed  State  a^cultural  ex- 
perimait  stations  to  provide  about  60 
percent  of  the  publicly  supported  agri- 
cultural research  in  this  country,  re- 
qiMoidinc  to  local.  State,  national,  and 
intematicmal  needs,  and  has  resulted 
in  exceptional  accomplishments. 

For  example,  agricultural  experi- 
ment station  scientists  created  hybrid 
com  that  increased  srields  tremendous- 
ly. They  have  developed  effective  con- 
trols for  hog  cholera,  which  in  the 
past  destroyed  millions  of  pounds  of 
pork  each  year,  and  curbs  for  the 
wheat  rust  epidemics  that  threatened 
to  wipe  out  entire  wheat  crops. 

They  devised  new  ways  to  irrigate 
dry  parts  of  the  United  States  for 
larger,  more  economical  supplies  of 
food  and  fiber.  Experiment  station  sci- 
entists discovered  the  important  roles 
of  the  minor  elements— zinc,  copper, 
cobalt,  and  molybdenum— in  plant  and 
animal  nutrition. 

Their  work  has  provided  effective 
means  of  protecting  plants  from  en- 
onies  such  as  weeds,  fungi,  viruses, 
and  insects.  These  scientists  discov- 
ered dicumarol  to  dissolve  blood  clots 
in  humans  and  streptomycin  to  treat 
tuboculosis  and  other  diseases:  and 
their  experimentation  led  to  our  cur- 
rent understanding  of  the  significance 
of  amino  adds  In  our  diets. 

There  have  also  been  more  recent 
examples  of  accomplishments  by  the 
State  agricultural  experiment  stations: 
Biotechnological  research  pertaining 
to  use  of  bovine  growth  hormone  to 
enhance  milk  production;  the  develop- 
ment of  synthetic  vaccines  such  as  for 
foot  and  mouth  disease;  research  on 
plant  tissue  culture  for  production 
horticulture;  the  production  of  various 
reproductive  hormones  for  use  in 
cattle;  and  the  development  of  com- 
mercial applications  for  embryo  trans- 
fer techniques. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  contribution  of  ag- 
ricultural research  to  agricultural  pro- 
ductivity in  terms  of  return  on  invest- 
ment has  been  widely  studied.  The  cal- 
culated returns  that  represent  the  av- 
erage annual  rate  of  retvun  per  dollar 
invested  are  high,  generally  in  the 
range  of  30  percent  to  100  percent. 
This  is  well  above  the  10-  to  15-percent 
return  that  private  indxistry  considers 
adequate  to  attract  investment. 

Clearly,  the  Hatch  Act  of  1887  has 
had  an  invaluable  positive  effect  on 
agriculture  in  the  United  States.  The 


act  has  brought  into  focus  the  impor- 
tance of  agriculture  to  our  growing 
Nation  and  provided  a  foiuidation  of 
public  support  for  agricultural  re- 
search that  has  been,  in  turn,  a  major 
factor  in  the  expansion  of  this  coun- 
try's largest  economic  sector,  the  food 
and  agriculture  industry.  It  is  appro- 
priate that  recognition  be  given  to  the 
100th  anniversary  of  the  Hatch  Act  of 
1887. 

Further,  I  note  both  the  agricultrual 
experiment  stations'  outstanding 
record  of  success  in  their  mission  and 
the  need  for  new  advances  in  agricul- 
tund  and  nutrition  science  to  help  im- 
prove the  quality  of  life  for  the  people 
of  the  United  States.  Given  their  track 
record,  the  State  agricultural  experi- 
ment stations  should  be  encouraged  to 
continue  their  work  to  advance  agri- 
cultural and  nutrition  science.  Thus,  it 
also  is  important  for  Congress  to  take 
this  occasion  to  reaffirm  the  need  for 
continued  Federal  support  of  the 
Sta(te  agricultural  experiment  station 
research  system. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  this  important  resolution  to 
recognize  the  100th  anniversary  of  the 
enactment  of  the  Hatch  Act  of  1887. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  consiune. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  join  my 
chairman,  the  gentleman  from  Texas, 
in  supporting  this  resolution  to  recog- 
nize the  100th  anniversary  of  the 
Hatch  Act.  For  a  century  now  farmers, 
the  Nation  as  a  whole,  and  indeed  the 
entire  world  has  benefited  from  the 
research  conducted  as  a  result  of  this 
landmark  legislation 

Under  the  Hatch  Act  a  network  of 
experiment  stations  across  the  Nation 
has  trained  agricultural  scientists  and 
poured  forth  the  applied  research  in- 
formation that  has  helped  to  make 
American  farmers  the  most  productive 
in  the  world.  The  Agriculture  Commit- 
tee and,  indeed,  the  Congress  has  been 
and  continues  to  be  supportive  of  the 
work  of  the  State  agricultural  experi- 
ment stations.  It  is  altogether  fitting 
and  proper  that  the  100th  anniversary 
of  the  enactment  of  the  Hatch  Act  of 
1887  be  commemorated  by  a  Presiden- 
tial proclamation.  Our  land-grant  col- 
leges can  look  back  with  pride  on  the 
work  they  have  done  and  can  be  as- 
sured of  congressional  support  for  the 
important  work  they  have  yet  to  do. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  further  re- 
quests for  time,  and  I  yield  back  the 
balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time,  and 
I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKTIR  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  de  la 
Garza]  that  the  House  suspend  the 


rules  and  pass  the  Joint  resolution. 
House  Joint  Resolution  3. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  Joint 
resolution  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  ns  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers may  have  5  legislative  days  in 
which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks  on    the   joint   resolution   Just 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


FEDERAL  EMPLOYEES 
RECOGNITION  WEEK 

Mr.  DYMALLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  be 
discharted  from  further  consideration 
of  the  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  53)  to 
designate  the  week  begliming  March  1, 
1987,  as  "Federal  Employees  Recogni- 
tion Week,"  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  joint 
resolution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Calif omia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Joint  resolution 
as  f  ollolrs: 

H.J.  Res.  53 

Whereas  Federal  employees  serve  the 
people  of  the  United  States  by  enabling  the 
Federal  Government  to  carry  out  its  duties 
in  an  efficient  manner; 

Whereas  more  than  3.000,000  individuals 
are  employed  by  the  Federal  Government; 

Whereas  many  valuable  services  per- 
formed ty  Federal  employees  are  often  in- 
adequately recognized  by  Federal  officials 
and  by  the  people  of  the  United  States;  and 

Whereas  Federal  employees  should  be 
commemorated  for  the  contributions  that 
they  make  to  the  efficient  operation  of  the 
Federal  Government:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  week  be- 
ginning March  1,  1987,  is  designated  "Feder- 
al Employees  Recognition  Week",  and  the 
President  of  the  United  States  is  authorized 
and  requested  to  issue  a  proclamation  call- 
ing upon  the  people  of  the  United  States  to 
observe  such  week  with  appropriate  ceremo- 
nies and  activities. 

Mrs.  MORELLA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  strong  support  of  House  Joint  Reso- 
lution 53  designating  the  week  of 
March  1,  1987,  as  "Federal  Employees 
Recognition  Week." 

Mr.  Sk>eaker,  as  you  may  know  I  rep- 
resent one  of  the  largest  Federal  em- 
ployee districts  in  the  United  States 
and  I  commend  the  gentlelady  from 
Ohio  for  introducing  this  legislation. 


For  the  past  several  years  Federal 
employees  have  been  victims  of  re- 
treated abuse  and  misunderstanding. 
There  have  been  a  number  of  at- 
tempts to  cut  their  pay  and  benefits 
while  budget  cutbacks  have  increased 
the  worldoad. 

Federal  workers  are  dedicated  public 
employees  who  perform  a  vital  and 
vsJuable  service  to  all  Americans  each 
day. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel  that  it  is  impor- 
tant for  this  Congress  to  acluiowledge 
our  Federal  work  force  and  to  recog- 
nize the  contributions  they  make  to 
the  operation  of  our  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
supporting  this  legislation. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  MORELLA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Oilman]. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
woman for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  strong  support 
of  House  Joint  Resolution  53,  to  desig- 
nate the  week  beginning  March  1, 
1987,  as  "Federal  Employees  Recogni- 
tion Week."  I  commend  the  distin- 
guished gentlewoman  from  Ohio  [Ms. 
Oakar]  for  introducing  this  fine  bill 
and  for  her  continued  leadership  on 
our  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Com- 
mittee. 

As  a  senior  member  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  and  a  cosponsor  of  this  bill,  I 
believe  that  it  is  time  that  our  more 
than  3  miUion  Federal  employees  re- 
ceive the  recognition  they  deserve  for 
their  dedication  and  service  given  to 
this  Nation.  It  is  those  Federal  em- 
ployees who  are  responsible  for  the  ef- 
ficient operation  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. Without  them  the  everyday 
services  we  take  for  granted  such  as 
mail  delivery  and  maintenance  of  our 
highways  would  be  nonexistent. 

I.  along  with  our  distinguished  chair- 
man of  our  Post  Office  Committee, 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Ford],  have  introduced  a  bill  during 
this  100th  Congress  which  would  also 
give  our  Federal  employees  the  ade- 
quate recognition  they  deserve.  H.R. 
648  would  amend  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  to  codify  the  Congressional 
Award  for  Exemplary  Public  Service 
Program.  This  bill  would  recognize 
five  Federal  employees  annually  who 
provide  exemplary  and  courteous  serv- 
ice to  the  public.  The  Congressional 
Award  for  Exemplary  Service  to  the 
Public  has  generated  such  interest  and 
enthusiasm  that  41  departments  and 
agencies  participated  in  the  program 
in  1985,  and  justifies  this  program 
being  enacted  into  permanent  law. 

I  Join  my  colleagues  in  support  of 
House  Joint  Resolution  53,  designat- 
ing the  week  beginning  March  1,  1987, 
as  "Federal  Employees  Recognition 
Week."  Next  week  I  plan  on  giving  my 


own  staff  the  recognition  I  believe 
they  justly  deserve  and  I  hope  that 
you  will  do  the  same  with  your  own  re- 
spective offices.  I  also  hope  you  will 
extend  your  support  for  making  per- 
manent the  Congressional  Award  for 
Exemplary  Public  Service  Program. 

Mrs.  MORELLA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  to  the  gentlewoman  from  Ohio. 

Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  you 
know,  on  January  7,  1987, 1  introduced 
House  Joint  Resolution  53.  legislation 
declaring  the  first  week  of  March  1987 
"Federal  Employee  Recognition 
Week."  Today,  we  are  considering  this 
important  legislation. 

I  would  like  to  thank  Congressman 
Merv  Dymally.  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committoe  on  Census  and  Population 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service,  for  the  expe- 
ditious manner  in  which  he  brought 
this  legislation  to  the  floor.  I  thank 
my  good  friend  for  his  extraordinary 
efforts. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  a  number  of  occa- 
sions, many  of  my  colleagues  have 
joined  me  in  the  well  of  this  Chamber 
to  discuss  the  Federal  work  force. 
Many  of  us  have  sought  to  improve 
the  working  conditions  for  employees 
and  to  create  a  more  equitable  work 
environment.  We  also  have  attempted 
to  protect  the  integrity  of  the  Federal 
work  force  and  the  compensation  pro- 
gram from  unwarranted  budgetary  re- 
strictions. 

Furthermore,  as  someone  who  has 
taken  a  special  interest  over  the  years 
in  issues  affecting  Federal  employees, 
it  is  important  that  we  set  aside  a 
week  to  recognize  their  work.  It  is  ap- 
propriate and  long  overdue. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  very  dismayed 
when  I  see  cartoons  about  our  Federal 
work  force  in  a  negative  way.  I  remem- 
ber one  individual  who  was  in  a  very 
high-ranking  committee  position  hold- 
ing up  a  stuffed  animal,  which  hap- 
pened to  be  a  stuffed  pig  saying,  "This 
is  the  symbol  of  our  Federal  work 
force." 

I  thought  that  was  totally  obnoxious 
because  when  you  consider  who  we  are 
talking  about,  we  are  talking  about 
the  people  who  run  our  Government. 
We  are  talking  about  Sally  Ride,  who 
was  the  first  woman  in  space.  We  are 
talking  about  some  of  the  astronauts 
who  died  in  that  experiment  so  that 
our  country  could  be  more  adventur- 
ous. 

We  are  talking  about  border  guards, 
some  of  whom  have  lost  their  lives 
protecting  our  country.  We  are  talking 
about  our  letter  carriers  who  deliver 
our  mail,  and  despite  criticism  people 
may  have,  we  have  the  freest  kind  of 
conununications  network  in  that  area 
of  the  world. 

We  are  talking  about  the  people  who 
make  sure  that  our  seniors  get  our 
Social  Security  check.  We  are  talking 
about  people  who  work  at  NIH  who 
are  trying  to  find  a  cure  for  cancer. 


The  immunologists  who  really  have 
their  salaries  capped  and  could  make 
much,  much  more  money,  indeed,  all 
Federal  employees  are  about  20  per- 
cent underpaid  in  comparable  situa- 
tions. 

I  get  a  little  dismayed  when  they 
become  the  easy  target  of  our  wrath, 
and  so  forth.  That  is  why  I  introduced 
this  legislation.  I  think  that  is  why  so 
many  of  my  colleagues  in  a  bipartisan 
way  sponsored,  along  with  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader,  my  friend  the 
Congresswoman.  along  with  my  friend 
the  distinguished  chairman.  I  Just 
wantod  to  say  that  we  have  had 
enough  of  cuts  with  respect  to  their 
salary.  We  cannot  any  longer  threaten 
their  retirement,  and  we  ou«ht  to 
really  do  something  about  giving  them 
full  coverage  and  health  benefits,  and 
say  "thank  you"  once  in  a  while.  I 
guess  the  spirit  of  setting  aside  "Fed- 
eral Employee  Recognition  Week"  is 
to  simply  say  "thank  you"  to  the  Gov- 
ernment employees  who  do  a  heck  of  a 
job  for  this  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  last  6  years. 
Federal  employees  have  faced  repeat- 
ed attempts  to  cut  their  pay,  while 
staffing  cutbacks  increased  their  work- 
load. While  I  and  many  others  in  Con- 
gress have  fought  to  ensure  decent 
treatment  for  Federal  workers,  we 
have  not  always  been  successful.  Two 
years  ago.  Federal  employees  had 
their  pay  frozen  and  Federal  retirees 
received  no  cost-of-living  adjustment 
in  their  pension  checks. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  lack  of  competitive- 
ness in  pay.  coupled  with  repeated  at- 
tempts to  dismantle  the  benefit  pack- 
age, have  resulted  in  a  demoralized 
work  force,  a  reduction  in  service  to 
the  public  and  a  threat  to  our  national 
security.  Today,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, in  many  instances,  is  the  em- 
ployer of  last  resort.  Recruitment  is 
difficult  and  retention  is  at  an  all-time 
low.  Recent  data  indicate  that  the  vol- 
untary separation  rates  for  many  engi- 
neers, for  example,  employed  by  the 
Department  of  Defense,  have  doubled 
from  fiscal  year  1975  to  fiscal  year 
1985.  The  Federal  Government  caimot 
compete  with  the  private  sector  in 
hiring  quality  graduates  from  oiu-  Na- 
tion's colleges  and  universities. 

Despite  this.  Federal  workers  have 
continued  to  perform  duties  vital  to 
our  Nation's  well-being.  They  have 
risked  their  lives  trying  to  stem  the 
flow  of  illegal  drugs  into  the  country. 
They  have  made  things  fairer  for  the 
average  working  person  by  catohing 
and  prosecuting  corporate  tax  evaders 
and  Wall  Street  inside  traders. 

These  are  just  a  few  examples  of  the 
Government  work  performed  by  Fed- 
eral employees  that  often  goes  unrec- 
ognized. I  believe  it  would  be  extreme- 
ly valuable  for  the  public  and  Con- 
gress to  be  reminded  of  how  much  we 
ask  of  our  public  servants.  Declaring 
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tbe  flnt  week  in  March  as  "Federal 
baployee  Recocnition  Week"  will 
foeus  our  attention,  however  briefly. 
on  the  efforts  and  achievements  of  the 
UjS.  Oovemment  work  force.  I  ask  my 
oolleacues  for  their  generous  support 
of  this  legislation. 

The  Joint  resolution  was  ordered  to 
be  engrossed  and  read  a  third  time, 
was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


a  1250 


DESIONATINO  1987  AS 
ARIZONA'S  DIAMOND  JUBILEE 

Mr.  DYMALLT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee oa  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  be 
discharged  from  further  consideration 
of  the  Senate  Joint  resolution  (S.J. 
Res.  46)  to  recognize  and  acknowledge 
that  February  14.  1987.  wUl  mark  the 
75th  anniversary  of  Arizona  statehood 
and  to  designate  the  year  1987  as  "Ari- 
zona's Diamond  Jubilee." 

The  Cleik  read  the  title  of  the 
Soiate  Joint  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Wnss).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia? 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object.  I  do  not  object. 
but  simply  want  to  inform  the  House 
that  the  minority  has  no  objections  to 
the  legislation  which  is  now  being  con- 
sidered. 

IMr.  KOLBE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  support  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  46  to  commemorate 
ttw  damond  jubilee  of  Arizona's  statehood. 
Perttsps  the  spirit  of  this  historic  event  can 
best  be  csptured  by  the  actual  report  of  the 
TonAstone  "Prospector"  on  February  14, 
1912,  the  day  the  Arizona  Territory  t}ecame 
the  48th  State  to  join  the  Union: 

With  a  whoop!  The  signiiis  of  the  state- 
hood proclamation  was  the  signal  this 
momluK  for  prolonged  ringing  of  fire  bells. 
blowing  of  mine  snd  locomotive  whistles 
and  numerous  dynamite  salutes.  The  occa- 
sion was  enlivened  by  the  presence  of  a 
number  of  cowboys  from  the  ranges  who 
punctured  the  air  with  an  enthusiastic  fusi- 
lade  of  pistol  shots  in  good  old-fashioned 
manner. 

The  Blx-«hooter  salute  proved  contagious 
and  the  flring  of  pistols  was  followed  from 
all  parts  of  town,  typical  of  Western  spirit 
and  the  welcoming  of  statehood. 

Mi»  ArlioDa.  we  salute  you. 

For  SO  yesrs — hsM  a  century — Arizoruns 
Ibught  more  battles  snd  surmounted  more  ob- 
■tscleg  ttian  sny  other  Stale  in  its  march  to 
statehood.  The  tenacily  and  pioneer  spirit  of 
her  citizens  won  out.  overcoming  such  barriers 
as  proposals  for  joint  statafwod  for  Arizona 
and  New  Mexico  and  poMical  opposition  to 
their  Nberal  constitution.  Hem,  75  years  later, 
that  pioneer  spirit  lives  on. 

Artaona's  history  has  always  held  new  chal- 
lenges snd  new  frontiers.  From  the  earliest 
Indtan  setters  and  the  pioneers,  to  the  high- 
technology  companies  now  burgeoning 
throughout  our  State.  Arizona  has  meant  op- 


portunity and  hope  for  millions  of  people.  The 
historian  Robert  Wozenicki  called  Arizorta.  "a 
frontier  t>eyond  a  frontier." 

Mow,  s«vx  World  War  II,  Arizona  has  expe- 
rienced a  dramatic  boom  in  opportunity  arxl 
poputation.  Today,  we  remain  the  second  fast- 
est growing  State  in  America.  Those  wtw 
have  come  to  Arizona  have  led  in  pioneering 
such  new  fields  as  heart  transplants,  cancer 
studies,  respiratory  diseases,  and  arthritis  re- 
search, arKi  Arizona  has  t)een  involved  in 
each  of  ttie  space  misstor^— from  Apollo 
down  to  tt)e  Voyagers,  and  advancements  in 
astroeomy  are  ongoing. 

Arizona  herself  has  not  disappointed  those 
wtx)  have  come.  From  tfie  unequalled  Grand 
Canyon  in  ttie  rxxth  to  the  Saguaro  National 
Montsnent  in  ttw  south,  the  State  offers  limit- 
less beauty.  This  last  territory  In  tfie  lower  48 
to  joli  the  Union  remains  a  symbol  of  the 
frontier,  of  ttie  desert,  and  of  the  West— as 
much  myth  as  real  landscape — arxi  will  corv 
tinue  to  represent  the  majesty  of  tfie  American 
West 

On  Arizona's  75th  anniversary  it  Is  fitting  to 
pay  tribute  to  ttie  spirit  and  t>eauty  our  State 
emtxxlies:  Miss  Arizona,  we  salute  you. 

Mr.  STUMP.  Mr.  Speaker.  Febnjary  14, 
1912.  Throughout  Arizona,  dynamite  exploded, 
six-shooters  fired,  church  t>ells  clanged,  dogs 
barked,  and  people  cfieered.  Tfie  Arizona  Ter- 
ritory had  just  become  tfie  48th  State. 

The  Arizona  Territory,  officially  created  in 
1863,  was  a  vast  expanse  of  land  with  no 
scfiools,  no  churches,  no  newspapers,  no  li- 
txaries,  and  no  real  cities.  During  tfie  ensuring 
half-oentury,  Arizona  overcame  many  obsta- 
cles to  become  part  of  the  Unnn. 

When  Congress  finally  passed  Arizona's  En- 
at>ling  Act  in  1910,  Presklent  Taft  urged  the 
State  to  pass  a  conservative  constitution.  Tfie 
independent-minded  Arizonans,  however, 
promptly  promulgated  the  most  progressive 
State  constitution  to  date,  which  included  a 
provision  allovying  the  recall  of  judges.  Presi- 
dent Taft  was  so  opposed  to  this  provision 
tfiat  he  refused  to  approve  Arizona  statehood 
until  tie  recall  provision  was  removed. 

Arizona  perfunctorily  amended  Its  constitu- 
tion and  Presklent  William  Howard  Taft  signed 
Arizona's  statehood  proclamation  at  10  a.m., 
on  February  14,  1912.  It  was  the  first  time  in 
histofy  tfiat  movie  cameras  recorded  a  Presi- 
dent signing  a  law.  In  tfie  tirst  election  after 
obtaining  statehood,  Arizona  voters  defiantly 
reinstated  tfie  recall  proviskin  into  the  consti- 
tiJtion. 

Aritona  has  been  t>lessed  with  its  share  of 
great  leaders  wtio  fiave  faithfully  served  our 
State  and  tfiis  Nation.  Among  the  many  wfio 
fiave  served,  Arizonans  elected  tfie  popular 
sfieriff  of  Maricopa  County,  Cari  Hayden,  as 
ttieir  first  Congressman.  Cari  Hayden  went  on 
to  serve  in  the  House  and  Senate  for  57 
years — k)nger  than  anyone  in  history.  It  has 
been  saki  tfiat  Cari  Hayden  "prot>ably  brought 
water  to  more  desert  land  than  any  man  since 
Moses." 

Arfeona  fias  t>een  in  tfie  forefront  of  sdentif- 
k:  discovery  since  statehood.  From  tfie  discov- 
ery of  Pluto  at  Loweirs  ot)servatory  near  Flag- 
staff, to  current  tx'eakthroughs  in  medKine  at 
ttie  University  of  Arizona,  Arizona  has  been, 
and  will  remain  for  decades  to  come,  at  tfie 
cutting  edge  of  technotogk^l  advancement. 


As  impressive  as  Arizona's  heritage  is  its 
beauty.  From  the  magnif»ent  Grand  Canyon 
in  ttie  nortti  to  Saguaro  Natkxtal  Monument  in 
tfie  south.  From  ttie  t>eauty  of  Lake  Mead  in 
the  west  to  the  serenity  of  Hannagan  Meadow 
in  tfie  east,  Arizona's  landscape  is  among  the 
most  pkrtunasque  in  tfte  world. 

It  is  for  ttiese  reasons  tfiat  Arizonans  have 
chosen  to  celet)rate  ttieir  diamond  jutiilee,  a 
year  k>ng  oeletxatkxi  sure  to  rival  tfie  cannons 
arxi  t>elts,  tfie  dynamite  and  tfie  steam  wtiis- 
ttes  tfiat  went  off  75  years  ago  wtien  we  were 
admitted  to  tfie  Unnn. 

Tfie  spirt  of  our  diamond  jutiilee  is  captured 
In  an  origkmal  poem  written  on  statehood  day 
by  Bobt)ie  Russell  Broumley.  It  is  my  pleasure 
to  inckjde  Bobbie's  poem  during  our  conskier- 
ation  today. 

"»4ay  God  Be  To  Us" 

Tenacity  of  Spirit 

Of  the  early  pioneers 
Kept  the  wagons  moYing  westward 

Through  hard  exacting  year  .  .  . 
Hearts  in  anguish  as  they  trekked 

Through  the  storms  and  violent  rains 
Leaving  shallow  graves  l>ehind 

Scattered  'cross  the  plains  .  .  . 
These  stalwart  souls  pressed  onward 

Through  hell  and  blinding  snow. 
To  reach  tiiis  place  of  promise 

So  many  years  ago  .  .  . 
Prom  that  time  we've  come  in  thousands 

To  Join  (he  sons  of  man. 
Who  conquered  through  undaunted  faith 

This  haiBh  and  arid  land  .  .  . 
We,  together,  honor  memories 

Of  the  opes  who  led  the  way. 
As  we  offer  recognition 

To  her  children  of  today  .  .  . 
We  pray  fpr  her  tomorrows 

So,  Arizona's  all  that  she  can  be. 
May  her  ^irit  long  continue 

Past  this  Diamond  Jubilee  .  .  . 

—Bobbie  Russell  Broumley. 

Pebrcarv  14,  1987. 

Sicut  partibus  sit  Deus  nobis. 

"As  to  our  Fathers  may  God  be  to  us." 

I  wouM  fke  to  thank  my  colleagues  for  tfieir 
favorable  conskieration  of  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution 46  teday.  I  wouki  also  like  to  tfiank  Sen- 
ator DeConcini  and  Senator  McCain  for  their 
leadership  In  sponsoring  the  legislation  in  that 
body. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  joint  res- 
olution, lis  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  46 

Whereas  President  William  Howard  Taft 
signed  the  Arizona  statehood  bill  on  the 
morning  of  February  14, 1912;  and 

Whereas  Arizona  had  prayed  for  admis- 
sion to  the  Union  as  a  separate  State  from 
New  Mexico,  waging  a  valiant  effort  for  this 
goal:  and 

Whereas  Arizona  is  the  host  to  ancient 
American  cultives  as  well  as  the  largest 
Indian  tribe  in  the  United  States  today;  and 

Whereas  European  settlement  and  influ- 
ence has  been  present  in  Arizona  for  more 
than  four  centuries;  and 

Whereas  the  Hopi  village  of  Oraibi  is  the 
oldest  continually  inhabited  community  in 
the  United  States;  and 


Whereas  Arizona  has  more  National  Parks 
and  Monuments  than  any  other  State. 
among  these  is  one  of  the  Seven  Wonders  of 
the  World,  the  magnificent  Grand  Canyon; 
and 

Whereas  Arizona  was  the  birthplace  of  In- 
dians and  Anglos  living  in  peace  and  under- 
standing when  Captain  Thomas  J.  Jeffords 
and  Chiricahua  Apache  Chief  Cochise  pio- 
neered mutual  trust  between  the  white  and 
redman;  and 

Whereas  Arizona  has  been  a  front-line  de- 
fender of  the  United  States  in  eight  wars. 
Prom  the  Mexican  War  to  Vietnam.  Arizona 
has  contributed  skilled  horsemen,  scouts. 
Navajo  code  talkers,  thousands  of  trained 
pUots,  and  courageous  service  men  and 
women  to  the  cause  of  victory;  and 

Whereas  today  Arizona  is  the  fastest 
growing  State  in  the  Union,  rich  in  natural 
resources  and  talented  people.  Arizona  has 
attracted  numerous  creative  residents  to  its 
casual  lifestyle  who  have  eiuiched  the  cul- 
tural life:  and 

Whereas  Arizona  stands  in  the  forefront 
of  medical  advances,  high-technology  engi- 
neering, and  advanced  astronomy.  It  offers 
scholars  of  the  world  a  valued  opportunity 
to  study  the  pre-Columbian  past  as  well  as 
the  envisioned  future:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  February  14. 
1987,  be  designated  as  "Arizona  Statehood 
Day"  and  that  1987  be  declared  and  ac- 
knowledged as  "Arizorui  Diamond  Jubilee 
Year"  in  honor  of  the  seventy-fifth  aimiver- 
sary— the  Diamond  JubUee— of  Arizona's  ad- 
mission to  the  United  States.  The  President 
is  requested  to  issue  a  proclamation  calling 
upon  the  people  of  the  United  States  and  all 
Federal,  State,  and  local  governments  to  ob- 
serve such  day  with  appropriate  ceremonies 
and  activities. 

AMEIfSKENT  OFTERXD  BY  MK.  OYMALLY 

Mr.  OYMALLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Dymaixy: 
Page  3,  beginning  on  line  1,  strike  "Febru- 
ary 14,  1987,  l>e  designated  as  Arizona 
Statehood  Day'  and  that  1987  be"  and 
Insert  "1987  is". 

Page  3,  line  8,  strike  "day"  and  insert 
"year". 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Dymallt]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  Senate  joint  resolution  was  or- 
dered to  be  read  a  third  time,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed. 

TITLE  /UfKNSlfKirTS  OPTKRED  BY  KR.  DYMAIXY 

Mr.  OYMALLY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer 
an  amendment  to  the  title. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Title  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Dymally: 
Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "Joint  resolu- 
tion declaring  1987  as  'Arizona  Diamond  Ju- 
bilee Year'.". 

The  title  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


SEVENTY-FIFTH  ANNIVERSARY 
OF  HADASSAH.  WOMEN'S  ZION- 
IST ORGANIZATION  OF  AMER- 
ICA 

Mr.  DYMALLY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  be 
discharged  from  further  consideration 
of  the  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con. 
Res.  46)  concerning  the  seventy-fifth 
anniversary  of  the  founding  of  Hadas- 
sah,  the  Women's  Zionist  Organization 
of  America,  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  con- 
current resolution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  California? 

Mrs.  MORELLA.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object.  I  do  not 
object,  but  simply  want  to  inform  the 
House  that  the  minority  has  no  objec- 
tion to  the  legislation  now  being  con- 
sidered. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  House  Corv 
current  Resolution  46  concerning  the  75th  an- 
niversary of  tfie  founding  of  Hadassah,  tfie 
Women's  Zk)nist  Organization  of  AmerKa. 

Hadassah,  a  volunteer  organization,  with 
over  385,000  volunteer  members,  has  t>een 
responsible  for  buikiing  and  maintaining  medi- 
cal organizations  tocated  in  Jerusalem  and 
Israel,  whk:h  is  dedk»ted  to  excellence  in  all 
aspects  of  health  care. 

Hadassah,  wtik:h  supports  a  wkJe  range  of 
educational  programs  in  tfie  United  States  as 
well  as  Israel,  promotes  tfie  higfiest  kleals  of 
not  only  Judak:  values  but  American  demo- 
cratic values  as  well. 

Hadassah  is  one  of  the  largest  contributors 
to  tfie  Jewish  Natkxial  Fund  wtiich  is  commK- 
ted  to  tfie  development  and  rebuikiing  of  tfie 
Homeland  of  Israel. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join 
me  in  recognizing  Hadassah  for  tfieir  contribu- 
tion to  tfie  well-tieing  of  indivkluals  and  for  its 
outstanding  contributrans  to  fiealth  care  and 
research  to  alleviate  poverty  and  diseases 
througfKXit  tfie  wortd. 

Mr.  DYMALLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  MORELLA.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  DYMALLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  some- 
time in  the  late  1960's  I  had  the  good 
pleasure  of  visiting  Israel.  I  think  it 
was  after  the  Yom  Kippur  war.  My 
wife  and  I  had  the  privilege  of  visiting 
the  wounded  soldiers  at  the  Hadassah 
Hospital  and  learned  that  my  friend 
and  colleague,  then  Senator  Beilek- 
son's  family,  had  a  great  deal  to  do 
with  fimding  of  that  hospital. 

So  it  was  a  sense  of  horror  to  see 
these  soldiers  wounded,  but  it  was  also 
a  sense  of  joy  to  note  that  my  friend's 
family  had  done  a  great  deal  to  make 
that  hospital  the  great  hospital  it  is 
today. 

The  hospital  serves  a  very,  very 
useful  function,  both  for  the  soldiers 
and  for  the  civilian  population,  and 
for  the  women  and  labor  movement  in 
Israel. 


I  am  very  pleased  to  join  with  my 
colleagues  as  a  supporter  of  this  reso- 
lution. 

Mrs.  MORELLA.  Mr.  Speaker,  fur- 
ther reserving  the  right  to  object.  I 
rise  in  strong  support  of  House  Reso- 
lution 46. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  46,  and  would  like  to  thank 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Garcia]  for  joining  me  in  sponsorship 
of  this  legislation.  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  46  expresses  congressional 
support  and  congratulations  to  Hadas- 
sah. the  Women's  Zionist  Organization 
of  America,  upon  the  occasion  of  its 
75th  anniversary  today. 

Hadassah  was  founded  in  1912,  when 
a  dozen  members  of  the  Daughters  of 
Zion  Study  Circle,  led  by  the  legend- 
ary Henrietta  Szold.  decided  to  expand 
into  a  national  organization  to  foster 
humanitarian  ideals  through  educa- 
tion in  America  and  to  begin  public 
health  nursing  and  nurses  training  in 
Palestine.  Today.  Hadassah  is  the  larg- 
est voluntary  women's  organization  in 
the  United  States,  with  over  385,000 
members.  The  humanitarian  assist- 
ance extended  by  Hadassah  has 
reached  many,  here  in  the  United 
States,  in  Israel,  and  around  the 
world. 

Among  the  many  endeavors  for 
which  Hadassah  has  gained  interna- 
tional renown  are  the  creation  and  op- 
eration of  Hadassah  Medical  Organiza- 
tion in  Jerusalem.  Israel,  which  in- 
cludes a  world-class  primary  care  hos- 
pital. This  facility  is  dedicated  to  heal- 
ing, teaching  and  research,  regardless 
of  race  or  creed  and  it  is  here  that  the 
medical  facility  has  offered  assistance 
and  technical  expertise  and  training  to 
those  from  Africa  and  Asia,  including 
educating  the  future  doctors  of  those 
regions  at  the  Hadassah  Hebrew  Uni- 
versity Medical  School. 

Hadassah  also  supports  a  high 
school,  conmiunity  college  and  voca- 
tion guidance  institute  in  Israel,  and 
operates  youth  programs  and  summer 
camps  here  in  the  United  States.  It  is 
also  extensively  involved  in  reclama- 
tion projects  and  development  of  the 
land  of  Israel,  including  reforestation 
efforts  conducted  by  the  Jewish  Na- 
tional Fund.  In  fact,  Hadassah  is  the 
largest  single  contributor  to  the 
Jewish  National  Fund  in  the  world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  quality  of  life  for 
many  people  around  the  world  has 
been  enhanced  through  the  humani- 
tarian ideals  Incorporated  in  Hadas- 
sah's  work.  I  luiow  we  all  join  in  con- 
gratulating Hadassah  upon  reaching 
this  important  milestone,  and  I  Icnow 
that  my  colleagues  would  want  to  join 
me  in  wishing  this  superb  organization 
many  more  years  of  success  in  its 
future  endeavors.  Accordingly.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  fully  support  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  46. 
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Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wouM  like  to 
pay  tribute  to  a  very  special  occaston— the 


lem  sfiortly  after  the  Yom  Kippur  war.  At  tfiat 
time,  as  a  California  State  senator,  I  had  tfie 


(3)  congratulates  and  Joins  all  the  mem- 
bers of  Hadassah,  the  Women's  Zionist  Or- 
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Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  «w>iJid  like  to 
pay  Mbula  to  a  vary  ipaciai  occask>i>— the 
7501  aiviivaraary  of  ttM  fouKing  of  Hadassati. 
ttia  Woman's  Zionist  Organization  of  America. 
On  Fabfuary  24—75  years  to  ttie  day  after 
Harviatta  Szoid  founded  Hadassah— 2.000 
paopia  packed  into  ttie  New  York  Hilton  to 
coiabrBlo.  The  atlartdaee  heard  gk>wing  trit>- 
ulas  from  Mayor  Koch,  Abba  Eban,  and  the 
Israei  Consul  General  of  New  York.  Moshe 
Yaager.  Hadassah's  esteemed  presklent,  Ruth 
PopUn,  also  addressed  the  gattiering.  The 
highight  of  the  evening  was  ttie  presentation 
of  awards  to  Nathan  Straus  III  and  Oscar 
Straua  III  wfw  represent  ttw  ttwd  generation 
of  the  Straus  and  Guggenheim  families.  These 
famHas  were  instiumental  in  ttie  buikJing  of 
ttw  original  Hadassah  Health  Center  in  Jeru- 
salem and  ttie  extraordmary  Hadassah  Hospi- 
tal now  standing  on  Mount  Scopus. 

Hadassah  is  perhaps  best  known  for  its  re- 
markable medKal  facilities  in  Israel.  The  com- 
plex inckjdes  a  state-of-the-art  primary  care 
and  teactwig  tiospital,  oncotogy  center,  mater- 
nity dMsion,  dental  dine,  as  well  as  medical, 
nursing,  pharmacy,  and  occupatnnal  therapy 
schools.  The  entira  operation  servnes  close 
to  a  half  a  milNon  patients  a  year. 

The  tnje  scope  of  Hadassah's  activities  and 
infkjance  extends  worMwMe.  With  385.000 
members,  Hadassah  is  ttie  largest  voluntary 
women's  organization  in  the  United  States. 
Hadassah's  Youth  Aiiyah  program  has  inte- 
grated tHjndreds  of  thousands  of  refugee  chil- 
dren into  Israeli  society,  many  of  ttiem  res- 
cued from  the  Nazi  Hokx»ust  from  Arab 
countries  and  most  recently,  from  ttie  Ethiopi- 
an famine.  Hadassah  supports  high  schools. 
coWagas,  and  vocational  institutions  in  Israel, 
as  wen  as  summer  camps  for  Jewish  youth  In 
the  United  States.  As  the  largest  contributor 
ol  the  Jewish  National  Fund  in  ttie  world.  Ha- 
dassah plays  a  vital  role  in  ttie  continual  ef- 
forts to  turn  Israel's  barren  and  wilderness 
areas  into  ftourishing  fiekjs  and  forests. 

The  organizatnn  is  also  active  in  ttie  area 
of  pubSc  policy.  Hadassah  is  an  accredrted 
observer  to  ttie  U.S.  misskin  of  ttie  United  Na- 
ttons  and  a  regular  partkapant  at  congresskin- 
al  and  State  Department  briefings.  Hadas- 
sah's members  are  effective  grassroots  advo- 
cates on  such  important  international  issues 
as  Israel's  security  and  Soviet  Jewry  as  well 
as  domestic  concerns  like  civil  rights,  better 
housing,  educatkxi,  and  health  care. 

Few  organizatkMis  have  contributed  to  the 
quality  of  life  in  America,  in  Israel  and  around 
the  worM  as  has  Hadassah.  I  wish  to  extend 
my  sincerest  congratulattons  to  its  leadership 
arid  Its  members  on  the  occaskm  of  Hadas- 
sah's 75th  anniversafy.  I  hope  that  the  next 
75  years  are  as  vibrant  and  productive. 

Mr.  DYMALLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  my 
pleaaure,  as  chairman  of  the  Census  and  Pop- 
ulatkxi  Subcommittee,  to  bring  to  the  House 
fkxx  a  bin  commemorating  the  7Sth  anniver- 
sary of  Hadassah,  ttie  Women's  Ztonist  Orga- 
nizalun  of  Americ& 

This  ioint  rasokjtkxi,  sponsored  by  two  of 
my  dwtinguished  colleagues  from  New  Yort(. 
Mr.  QuMAN  and  Mr.  QAflOA,  pays  tribute  to 
the  humanitarian  wortt  performed  t)y  Hadas- 
sah since  Ks  establishment  in  1912. 

My  particular  interest  in  House  Concurrent 
Resohjtton  46  stems  from  my  trip  to  Jerusa- 


lem atiortty  after  the  Yom  Kippur  war.  At  ttiat 
time,  as  a  California  State  senator.  I  had  ttie 
privilege  of  visiting  ttie  Hadassah  Medical 
Center. 

This  hospital  facility  not  only  dedk»tes  itself 
to  ntedk^al  care  for  persons  of  ail  back- 
grounds, It  offers  training  and  technk^l  assist- 
ance to  future  doctors  from  Israel,  Asia,  and 
Africa.  Hadassah's  dedication  to  improving 
healti  care  is  but  one  of  many  humanitarian 
endeavors  this  voluntary  organization  lias  un- 
dertaken in  the  75  years  since  its  founding. 

Let  me  also  mention  that  my  colleague  from 
CaKftomia  [Mr.  Beilenson],  and  his  family  are 
deeply  involved  in  Hadassah's  humanitarian 
work. 

I  am  pleased  to  support  my  colleagues  in 
this  worthwhile  commemorative  effort. 

Bfrs.  MOREXIiA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  concurrent  reso- 
lution, as  follows: 

H.  CoR.  Res.  46 

Wbereas.  Hadassah.  the  Women's  Zionist 
Organization  of  America,  numbering  over 
three  hundred  and  eighty-five  thoussuid  vol- 
unteers, has  for  seventy-five  years  promoted 
a  two-fold  program  of  education  for  its 
meml>ers  and  their  families  to  the  highest 
ideals  of  Judaic  and  American  democratic 
values,  and  participation  in  the  rebuilding 
of  a  Jewish  homeland  in  Israel; 

Whereas,  Hadassah,  the  Women's  Zionist 
Organization  of  America,  has  built  and 
maintains  Hadassah  Medical  Organization, 
located  in  Jerusalem,  Israel,  which  includes 
a  primary  care  hospital  dedicated  to  heal- 
ing, teaching  and  resesu-ch,  where  all  who 
are  in  need  are  treated  regardless  of  race  or 
creed,  thereby  building  bridges  of  peace  and 
undtrstanding  to  all  peoples  of  the  Middle 
East; 

Whereas.  Hadassah  Medical  Organization 
has  reached  out  to  many  countries  in  Africa 
and  Asia,  offering  assistance  and  technical 
expertise,  as  well  as  educating  the  future 
doctors  of  these  countries  at  the  Hadassah 
Hebrew  University  Medical  School: 

Whereas.  Hadassah  supports  a  wide  range 
of  youth  programs  in  the  United  States,  in- 
cluding Toung  Judaea  and  Hamagshimim, 
as  well  as  special  programs  in  Israel,  such  as 
the  Youth  Aiiyah,  a  child  rescue  and  reha- 
bilitation program,  and  Hadassah  Israel 
EMueational  Services,  which  offers  unique 
educational  opportunities  for  students: 

Whereas.  Hadassah  has  also  committed 
itself  to  developing  the  land  of  Israel, 
through  reclamation  and  reforestation 
projects  conducted  by  the  Jewish  National 
Fund,  making  it  the  largest  single  contribu- 
tor to  the  Jewish  National  Fund  in  the 
work): 

Whereas,  Hadassah.  the  Women's  Zionist 
Organization  of  America,  is  celebrating  the 
seventy-fifth  anniversary  of  its  founding  on 
February  26,  1987:  Now,  therefore.  Ije  it 

R43olved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring/.  That  the  Con- 
greas— 

(1)  recognizes  the  important  contribution 
nuule  by  Hadassah  Women's  Organization 
to  the  health  and  well-l>elng  of  Individuals 
the  world  over: 

(2)  supports  its  ongoing  efforts  to  alleviate 
poverty  and  disease  In  various  regions:  and 


(3)  contratulates  and  Joins  all  the  mem- 
tiers  of  Hadassah.  the  Women's  Zionist  Or- 
ganization of  America,  In  celebrating  its  sev- 
enty-fifth anniversary  on  February  26,  1987. 

AMKimiXirT  OVTBUD  BT  lOL  DTMALLT 

Mr.  DTMALLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Dymally: 
Page  3.  line  4,  strike  '26."  and  Insert  "24,". 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
DymalltI. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion. 

The  concurrent  resolution  was 
agreed  to. 

AKENDMEXT  TO  THE  PREAMBLE  OrTERED  BY  MR. 
DYMALLY 

Mr.  DTMALLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
an  amendment  to  the  preamble. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  to  the  preamble  offered  by 
Mr.  Dymally:  Page  2,  In  the  sixth  clause  of 
the  preamble,  strike  "26,"  and  insert  "24, ". 

The  amendment  to  the  preamble 
was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 
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LITHUANIAN  INDEPENDENCE 
DAY 

Mr.  DYMALLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  be 
discharged  from  further  consideration 
of  the  Joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  129) 
designating  February  16,  1987,  as 
"Lithuanian  Independence  Day,"  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  joint 
resolution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  oljjection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  California? 

Mrs.  MORELLA.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  I  do  not 
object,  tiut  simply  would  like  to  inform 
the  House  that  the  minority  has  no 
objection  to  the  legislation  now  being 
considered. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  strong  support 
of  House  Joint  Resolution  129. 

Mrs.  MORELLA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  House  Joint  Resolutron  129,  a  resolu- 
tion which  directs  the  President  to  issue  a 
proclamation  designating  February  16,  1987, 
as  "Lithuanian  Independence  Day." 

I  would  like  to  join  my  colleagues  and  the 
LithuaniarvAmerican  Community  In  commemo- 
rating the  69th  anniversary  of  Lithuanian  Inde- 
pendence Day.  It  is  my  wish  that  one  day  Lith- 
uania will  again  be  a  free  and  autonomous 
nation  an(l  that  tier  tieritage  of  heroism,  brav- 
ery, and  (|edk»tk>n  to  the  right  of  freedom  will 
continue  to  t)e  a  source  of  inspiration  for  all  of 
the  oppressed  people  of  the  worid. 

It  was  after  Worid  War  I  that  an  independ- 
ent Uthuania  emerged  as  a  free  natk^n  and 
declared  her  independence  from  a  long  histo- 


ry of  Russian  and  German  rule.  The  small 
country's  declaratton  marited  the  beginning  of 
a  fight  for  freedom  and  resulted  in  an  Inde- 
pendent natkxi,  truly  capable  of  achieving  tre- 
mendous social  and  economk:  strides. 

Today  no  flags  of  independence  are  flying. 
Ttie  country's  independence  was  seized  in 
1940  by  the  Soviet  Unkjn  and  she  has  re- 
mained under  Communist  Dominance  for  ttie 
past  47  years  wittiout  any  opportunity  for  self- 
government  she  once  enjoyed  and  prospered 
under.  Lithuanians  still  remember  their  free- 
dom and  they  have  continually  resisted  Soviet 
attempts  to  destroy  their  strong  unity  and 
klentity. 

As  our  Natk)n  champions  the  cause  of  free- 
dom and  human  rights  throughout  the  worid, 
let  all  Americans  show  compassion  to  the 
Lithuanians  and  hope  that  some  day  ttiey  will 
be  allowed  to  realize  their  God-given  rights  we 
enjoy  and  they  once  declared. 

By  adopting  this  resolution  the  House  will 
bring  the  attention  and  recognition  to  this  im- 
portant day  and  what  it  means  as  a  symtiol 
for  freedom. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  adopt  this  measure. 

Mr.  RUSSO.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  MORELLA.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois. 

Mr.  RUSSO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Febru- 
ary 16,  1918,  the  people  of  Lithuania, 
after  centuries  of  foreign  domination, 
joined  together  and  declared  them- 
selves to  be  a  free  and  independent 
nation.  This  assertion  of  self-determi- 
nation by  the  people  of  Lithuania 
stirred  the  hearts  of  many  Americans 
then,  and  has  not  been  forgotten  by 
Americans  today,  69  years  later.  A 
similar  bold,  proud,  and  courageous 
declaration  heralded  the  beginning  of 
our  own  Nation  over  200  years  ago. 

In  the  years  that  followed,  the  Lith- 
uanian people  worked  hard  and  with  a 
sure  hand  to  advance  Lithuanian  soci- 
ety in  many  areas  of  endeavor.  Only  5 
years  after  independence,  Lithuania 
had  raised  its  standard  of  living  above 
the  pre-1914  level  without  any  assist- 
ance from  foreign  countries.  A  perma- 
nent constitution  was  adopted  on 
August  22,  1922,  which  provided  for  an 
8-hour  work  day,  land  reform,  and  var- 
ious public  works  projects  which, 
among  other  achievements,  saw  the 
number  of  secondary  schools  increase 
at  a  dramatic  rate.  The  rebirth  of  an 
independent  Lithuanian  State 
launched  a  cultural  renaissance  which 
resulted  Ln  great  accomplishments  in 
music  and  literature.  Lithuanian  writ- 
ers were  inspired  to  pen  many  works 
rich  in  national  forklore  and  history. 

Unfortunately,  this  golden  age  of  in- 
dependence and  progress  lasted  only 
22  short  years.  In  1940,  a  Soviet- 
Staged  election  led,  despite  interna- 
tional condemnation,  to  the  armex- 
ation  of  Lithuania  by  the  Soviet 
Union.  The  United  States  Government 
has  never  recognized  this  intolerable 
act,  and  the  Soviet  Union's  complete 
disregard  for  Lithuanian  national  sov- 
ereignty   and    self-determination.    To 


this  day  we  maintain  diplomatic  rela- 
tions with  the  exiled  representatives 
of  the  former  independent  govern- 
ment. 

Under  the  current  Soviet  puppet 
govermnent,  the  people  of  Lithuania 
have  suffered  many  hardships.  The 
Soviets  employed  mass  deportations  in 
an  attempt  to  break  their  national  re- 
solve. Civil  and  human  liberties  have 
been  denied  and  Lithuanian  literatvu-e 
has  been  suppressed  in  an  effort  to  de- 
stroy their  sense  of  national  Identity. 
The  Lithuanians'  only  solace  in  the 
face  of  these  indignities  and  injustices 
is  the  support  of  all  free  nations  for 
their  continuing  determination  to  be 
free. 

I  feel  honored  to  have  the  opportu- 
nity to  speak  on  the  Lithuanian  peo- 
ple's behalf  in  recognition  of  their 
courage  and  resolve.  They  are  a  source 
of  inspiration,  and  a  reminder  of  the 
indomitability  of  the  human  spirit 
which  struggles  for  liberty  and  justice 
even  under  the  oppressive  yoke  of  an 
unyielding  totalitarian  authority.  I 
hope  that  you  will  join  me  today  in 
voting  for  House  Joint  Resolution  129, 
and  that  on  February  16,  1988,  the 
70th  armiversary  of  the  declaration  of 
Lithuanian  freedom,  we  will  Join  to- 
gether in  assuring  the  brave  people  of 
Lithuania  that  they  are  not  forgotten, 
and  that  all  America  shares  their  cher- 
ished hope  of  an  independent  Lithua- 
nia. 

Mrs.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  MORELLA.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Ohio. 

Mrs.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  first  of 
all,  I  want  to  compliment  the  distin- 
guished new  chairman  of  the  Sul>com- 
mittee  on  Census  and  Population,  on 
which  I  have  served  in  the  past,  and 
my  distinguished  friend  on  the  minori- 
ty side,  for  their  great  work  in  this 
area. 

D  1300 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  resolutions  are 
important  to  many  people.  I  wanted  to 
compliment  my  friend  from  Illinois  be- 
cause I  really  do  agree  with  him  on 
that  issue  of  Lithuanian  Independ- 
ence. One  of  the  sad  things  about  any 
form  of  oppression  is  when  another 
people  attempt  to  take  away  the  cul- 
ture of  the  people  that  they  are  op- 
pressing. This  is  what  has  happened,  it 
seems  to  me,  in  places  like  Lithuania 
and  Estonia  and  other  areas.  That  is, 
that  you  have  a  real  attempt  to  take 
away  the  language,  the  freedom,  the 
culture,  everything  from  the  food  to 
the  varieties  of  dances  and  so  on  so 
that  people  are  demoralized  to  a  point 
of  submi.ssion. 

I  think  that  we  need  to  call  atten- 
tion, we  as  Members,  while  we  carmot 
always  have  a  lot  to  say  about  what 
goes  on  in  the  Soviet  Union.  I  think 
we  do  have  to  focus  in  on  these  issues. 
One  of  the  heartening  things,  frankly. 


is  that  there  appears  to  be  some  kind 
of  letting  up  with  respect  to  the  new 
Premier  of  the  Soviet  Union,  Mr.  Gor- 
bachev. I  would  hope  that  he  would  be 
cognizant  of  Mr.  Russo's  and  other  re- 
marks relative  to  this  issue.  I  think  it 
is  very,  very,  important  that  he  under- 
stand as  we  understand  that  oppres- 
sion of  any  sort  is  something  that  are 
not  only  our  own  national  values,  they 
ought  to  be  international  values. 

I  hope  that  we  can  pass  that  resolu- 
tion. 

Mr.  RITTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to 
rise  in  support  of  House  Joint  Resolutton  129 
which  designates  FetKuary  16,  1988,  as  "Uttv 
uanian  Independence  Day."  Ttie  prompt  con- 
sideration of  this  legislation  by  so  many  of  my 
colleagues  shows  ttie  importance  of  this  his- 
toric day  and  demonstrates  the  commitment 
of  the  American  people  to  the  principle  of 
self-determination  for  Lithuania. 

On  this  day.  70  years  ago,  Fetmjary  16, 
1918,  the  Council  of  Littmania  announced  to 
the  worid  the  reemergence  of  a  free  Lithuania. 
This  historic  day  came  after  a  diffkailt  123 
years  of  Russian  and  German  rule  and  occu- 
pation. The  fact  ttiat  ttiey  were  able  to  main- 
tain ttieir  resolve  and  commitment  to  freedom 
for  such  a  long  period  is  a  testament  to  ttie 
deep  and  profound  roots  of  ttie  independent 
Lithuanian  peopie.  We  can  be  sobered  that 
our  fight  for  a  reawakening  of  that  freedom  is, 
from  a  historical  perspective,  relatively  young. 
The  44  years,  we  have  endured  atongside  ttie 
Lithuanian  people,  as  they  wait  and  wori(  for 
their  freedom,  is  only  a  little  more  than  one- 
third  the  wait  endured  by  prevkxjs  genera- 
tions. 

I  think  It  Important  to  discuss  the  tenacity  of 
the  Lithuanian  people  and  ttie  Soviet  re- 
sponse to  their  demands  for  freedom.  I'm  sure 
there  are  many  Americans  wtio  could  wonder 
how  it  Is  possible  to  expect  Uthuania  to 
emerge  with  her  culture  intact  after  years  of 
repressive  Soviet  domination.  Ttie  answer  to 
this  question  is  that  Lithuania  has  a  rich  and 
independent  tieritage  that  predates  ttie  found- 
ing of  our  great  Nation  by  over  500  years.  For 
instance,  this  year  Lithuanians  celebrated  their 
600-year  anniversary  of  converskw  to  Christi- 
anity. Lithuanian  and  Russian  cultures  are  as 
different  as  German  and  French  cultures.  The 
language,  method  of  education,  customs, 
dress,  and  traditions  of  Lithuania  are  special 
and  unique. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Soviets  have  main- 
tained that  "Lithuania,  Latvia,  and  Estonia  are 
of  their  own  free  will,  an  inalienable  part  of  the 
Soviet  Union  and  not  oppressed  people" 
[Pravda,  June  7,  1986].  Since  Worid  War  II, 
when  the  Soviets  annexed  Uthuania  and 
many  other  nations,  ttie  Soviets  have  sought 
to  destroy  Lithuanian  culture  through  an  in- 
tense russification  campaign.  The  systematic 
closing  of  churches  and  Independent  sctiools 
and  the  forced  resettlement  of  huge  segments 
of  the  Lithuanian  populatk>n  to  places  such  as 
harsh  and  faraway  Silieria,  Mrhile  ttiey  tiave 
taken  their  toll,  have  only  proven  that  Soviet 
assertions  are  false  and  self-serving. 

Today,  a  life  few  Americans  woukj  recog- 
nize is  played  out  in  Littiuanie.  Parents  are 
prohibited  from  sending  their  ctiikJren  to  the 
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Mhool  of  ttMir  choio*,  dtnying  them  the  op- 
porkjnMy  to  ntMtde  their  chidFen  with   a 


Preducli  we  wouid  cell  t>8tic  are  in 
tfiort  aupply.  Freedom  of  apeech  ia  denied. 
Freedom  of  the  preae  ia  denied.  AN  real  poM- 
cri  pwtic^Mlion  ia  denied.  In  ahort,  life  the 
way  «•  know  it  or.  the  way  Lithuanians  re- 
member R.  ie  denied. 

Buoyed  tay  our  aupport  and  the  support  of 
over  S00.000  LNhuMien-Amencans.  the  Lith- 
uwiiwi  people  have  hope.  Todey.  as  «ve  honor 
the  hope,  we  look  back  to  a  day  of  freedom  in 
1918  end  took  toomrd  to  its  rebirth  in  years  to 


Mr.  HOYER.  Mr.  Speeker,  I  am  pleased  to 
be  a  coeponaor  of  Houae  Joint  Resolution 
129.  which  wouM  designate  Febnjary  16, 
1967.  es  "Uthuenien  Independence  Dey,"  and 
I  wQuM  like  to  commend  my  colleagues.  Don 
RrrTER.  who  ia  a  member  of  the  Helsinl^i 
Commleafan.  and  Marty  Russo  for  initiating 
thia  commemorative  legislatnn. 

Al  of  us  here  are  famiiar  with  the  events 
that  tranapired  neerty  47  yeers  ago  when  the 
Soviet  Army  invaded  and  occupied  independ- 
ent Lithuenia.  Through  terror,  deportations, 
murder,  and  rigged  electnns,  Lithuania,  lilte 
her  Baltic  neighbors  Estonia  and  Latvia, 
beome  another  captive  nation  of  the  Soviet 
Empire.  After  20  yeers  of  political  liberty  and 
economic  prosperity,  a  treecherous  deal  be- 
tween StaKn  and  Hitler  brought  Lithuanian  in- 
dependence to  an  end. 

Mr.  Speeker.  votomes  have  been  written 
about  the  tragedy  of  the  Lithuanian  people 
under  Soviet  njle.  the  attempts  by  Moscow  to 
destroy  their  church  and  their  traditions,  to 
eiadteato  ttieir  language,  ttw  ruination  ttiat 
Soviet  coMectiviam  has  brought  upon  their 
economy.  I  wouM,  however,  like  to  discuss  the 
fate  of  one  JrvSviduel  whose  life  epitomized 
the  struggle  of  the  Lithuanian  people  against 
the  foreign  aggressor.  That  individual  is  Vik- 
toras  PeUojs.  Lithuanian  patriot  and  impris- 
oned chaimian  of  the  Lithuanian  Helsinki 
Monitoring  Group. 

When  General  Secretary  Brezhnev,  on 
behalf  of  the  Soviet  Government,  sigried  the 
Helsinki  accords  in  1975.  he  pledged  his  Gov- 
ernment to  "respect  human  rights  and  funda- 
mental freedoms,  inckjding  the  freedom  of 
thought,  conecience,  reMgion  or  belief,  for  all 
without  disdnctton  as  to  race.  sex.  language  or 
religion." 

CoincktontaHy.  I  might  add  that  in  signing 
the  Helsinki  accords,  the  United  States  in  no 
way  recognized  the  Soviet  annexation  of  the 
Baltic  Stales,  as  Presktont  Ford  emphasized 
in  a  statement  from  the  White  House  prior  to 
signing  the  accorda.  This  has  been  a  biparti- 
san polcy  of  the  U.S.  Government  to  this  day. 
In  November  1976.  Viktoras  Petkus  and 
four  of  his  feHow  Lithuanians  deckled  to  follow 
the  example  of  other  Soviet  citizens  wtK>  had 
founded  indeperxient  groups  to  monitor  Soviet 
Implementation  of  the  Helsinki  accords. 
Petkua  had  akeady  served  prison  terms  for 
betonging  to  a  CathoKc  Youth  organizatk>n 
and  dMribuling  "anti-Soviet  literature."  Others 
in  the  group  had  suffered  in  ttw  past  for  their 
beliefa.  But  they  were  not  deterred.  Using  the 
Hetainki  accords  as  their  gude,  they  declared 
their  intention  to  "facilitate  implementetnn  of 
the  humanitarian  proviatona  of  the  Helsinki 


Final  Act  and  to  concentrate  on  art»les  refer- 
ring to  human  rights  and  furxtamental  free- 
doms, including  freedom  of  thought,  con- 
scierKe,  religion  and  belief,  and  also  human 
contacts." 

I  wouM  mention  that  the  Lithuanian  group 
was  also  oanoameA  about  human  rights 
beyond  its  own  borders.  Three  of  its  first 
ei«/en  documents  corK:err>ed  Vne  plight  of 
three  Estonian  human  rights  activists.  Mart 
NiklUB,  Erik  Udam,  and  Enn  Tarto. 

Desiaite  tfie  pledges  of  Helsinki,  Soviet  au- 
thorities moved  quk^ly  to  break  up  the  Lithua- 
nian Klelsinki  Group.  Less  than  a  year  after 
the  group's  founding,  in  August  1977,  Viktoras 
Petkus  was  arrested  and  charged  with  "anti- 
Soviet  agitatton  and  propaganda."  In  another 
example  of  Baltic  solklarity  and  resistance  to 
the  Soviet  occupation,  Estonians  and  Latvians 
called  as  witnesses  refused  to  testify  against 
Petkus.  Three  Estonians  and  four  Latvians 
wrote  an  appeal  to  Amnesty  Internatkinal  call- 
ing for  the  release  of  Petkus. 

Nevertheless,  in  July  1978  a  Soviet  court 
sentenced  Petkus  to  7  years  at  a  special 
regime  labor  camp,  3  years  of  prison,  and  3 
years  of  internal  exile.  He  is  presently  t)eing 
hekJ  at  the  notoriously  harsh  perm  camp  No. 
36-1  for  political  prisoners  near  the  Ural 
Mountains. 

Viktoras  Petkus  dkj  not  cease  his  struggle 
for  human  rights  wtien  he  was  escorted 
behind  the  barbed  wire.  From  his  prison  camp 
he  and  Estonian  human  rights  activist  Merit 
Niklus  announced  in  1983  that  they  had  joined 
the  Ukrainian  Helsinki  Monitoring  Group.  In 
retributk)n,  Soviet  authorities  denied  him  con- 
tact v^th  his  wife  in  Lithuania  for  almost  2 
years  between  August  1983  and  April  1985. 
He  was  also  denied  a  meeting  with  his  rela- 
tives in  October  1985  without  explanatk>n. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Petkus  wrote  from  prison  in 
August  1983  that  "*  *  *  quite  a  few  prisoners 
were  starved  to  the  point  of  dehumanization, 
but  they  still  have  not  lost  their  Inner  spiritual 
freedom.  They  have  also  not  lost  their  atxlity 
to  communKate.  Even  more:  they  have  not 
lost  hope  and  faith,  without  whk:h  creation 
and  life  itself  are  impossible.  And,  perhaps, 
moat  importantly,  even  in  such  hell  they  have 
retained  their  desire  to  find  a  sparit  of  good- 
ness, love  and  dignity  in  human  beings  and  in 
the  worid."  Is  it  any  wonder  then,  tfiat  Natan 
Shcharansky  has  written  the  folkiwing  about 
Petkus:  "I  shared  a  cell  with  Viktoras  Petkus 
for  16  months  and  in  that  time  was  able  to  get 
to  know  him  very  well.  I  would  like  to  do  as 
much  as  I  can  for  this  incredible  human  t)eing, 
wttose  friendship  helped  me  cope  with  my  in- 
carceration." 

Today,  while  we  commemorate  Lithuanian 
independence,  much  is  being  reported  from 
tt>e  Soviet  Union  concerning  the  release  of 
poMbcal  prisoners.  As  Chairman  of  the  Helsinki 
Coaimissk>n,  which  monitors  compliance  with 
the  Helsinki  accords,  I  welcome  this  news,  as 
do  all  of  my  colleagues  in  this  House,  I  am 
sure.  But  out  of  an  announced  140  prisoners 
allegedly  released,  the  West  is  aware  of  only 
40  to  45  prisoners  wtK>se  release  can  be  reli- 
ably confirmed.  To  the  best  of  our  knowledge, 
none  of  the  releases  have  included  prisoners 
at  perm  camp  No.  36-1.  Viktoras  Petkus,  a 
man  who  epitomizes  the  spirit  of  independent 
Lithuanian,  who  expected  ttie  Soviet  Govern- 


ment to  liye  up  to  its  commitments  under  ttte 
Helsinki  accords,  is  waitirig  to  go  home.  We 
shouki  not  be  satisfied  until  he  does. 

Mrs.  liORELLA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
withdraw  my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Wnss).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  joint  resolution, 
ajs  f  ollo^vs: 

H.J.  Rks.  129 

Whereaa  February  16,  1987,  is  the  eSth  an- 
niversary of  the  declaration  of  independ- 
ence of  Lithuania; 

Whereas  on  February  16,  1918,  the  Coun- 
cil of  Lithuania,  the  sole  representative  of 
the  Uthuanlan  people,  in  conformity  with 
the  recof^lzed  right  to  national  self-deter- 
mination, proclaimed  the  restoration  of  an 
independent  and  democratic  Lithuania  and 
ended  all  ties  that  formally  sulwrdlnated 
Lithuania  to  other  nations; 

Whereas  a  free  Lithuania  existed  until 
1940  when  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
publics took  over  the  country; 

Whereas  the  United  States  opposes  tyran- 
ny and  injustice  in  all  forms  and  supports 
the  cause  of  a  free  Lithuania;  and 

Whereas  the  oppressed  people  currently 
living  in  Lithuania  keep  the  flame  of  free- 
dom forever  burning  in  their  hearts:  Now, 
therefore,  lie  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Conoress  assembled.  That  February  16, 
1987,  is  designated  as  "Lithuanian  Inde- 
pendence Day",  and  the  President  is  author- 
ized and  requested  to  issue  a  proclamation 
calling  upon  the  people  of  the  United  States 
to  celebrate  such  day  with  appropriate  cere- 
monies and  activities. 

AXKIfDIfllfT  OTTERED  BY  MR.  DYMAIXT 

Mr.  DYMALLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amencfenent  offered  by  Mr.  Dymally:  On 
page  2.  line  3,  strike  "1987,"  and  insert 
"1988,". 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Weiss).  The  question  Is  on  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  DymallyI. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  Joint  resolution  was  ordered  to 
be  engrossed. 

AMENDMairT  TO  THE  FREAKBLE  OFFERED  BT  MR. 
DTMALLT 

Mr.  DYMALLY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer 
an  amendment  to  the  preamble. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  to  the  preamble  offered  by 
Mr.  DtMally: 

In  the  first  clause  of  the  preamble,  strike 
"1987"  and  insert  "1988". 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  amendment  to  the 
preamble  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Dymally]. 

The  amendment  to  the  preamble 
was  agreed  to. 

The  Joint  resolution  was  ordered  to 
be  rea^  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  tfane,  and  passed. 


TTTLE  AMZirDMXirr  OFFERED  BY  MB.  DYMALLY 

Mr.  DYMALLY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer 
an  amendment  to  the  title. 

The  CHerk  read  as  follows: 

Title  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Dymally: 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "Joint  Reso- 
lution designating  February  16,  1988,  as 
'Lithuanian  Independence  Day'." 

The  title  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  DYMALLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  within 
which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks on  the  several  resolutions  just 
passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PROVIDING  FOR  TIMELY  ISSU- 
ANCE OP  GRANTS  AND  LOANS 
BY  EPA  UNDER  THE  ASBESTOS 
SCHOOL  HAZARD  ABATEMENT 
ACT  PROGRAM 

Mr.  THOMAS  A.  LUKEN.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  to  suspend  the  rules 
and  pass  the  joint  resolution  (H.J. 
Res.  153)  to  provide  for  timely  issu- 
ance of  grants  and  loans  by  the  Envi- 
ronmental Protection  Agency  under 
the  Asbestos  School  Hazard  Abate- 
ment Act  of  1985  to  ensure  that  eligi- 
ble local  educational  agencies  can  com- 
plete asbestos  abatement  work  in 
school  buildings  during  the  1987 
summer  school  recess. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
H.J.  Res.  153 

Whereas  the  health  of  15  million  of  the 
Nation's  children  is  threatened  because 
they  attened  school  in  buUdlngs  with  dan- 
gerous asl)estos  contamination; 

Whereas  in  1984  the  Congress  passed  and 
the  President  signed  into  law  the  Asl>estos 
School  Hazard  Abatement  Act  (ASHAA)  to 
provide  funds  to  the  Nation's  neediest  local 
educational  agencies  to  help  them  abate  po- 
tentially deadly  asbestos  in  order  to  protect 
school  children; 

Whereas  the  Congress  provided 
$50,000,000  in  grants  and  loans  under  such 
Act  for  fiscal  year  1987; 

Whereas  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  asserted  in  its  budget  that  ASHAA 
funds  are  utmecessary  l>ecause  prior  year 
funds  have  greatly  reduced  the  problem  and 
many  States  have  their  own  program,  and 
the  EPA  is  delaying  the  fiscal  year  1987 
ASHAA  financial  asssistance  application 
process; 

Whereas  there  is  a  dire  need  for  these 
funds  and  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency's  current  schedule  to  issue  grants 
and  loans  in  June  of  1987  will  seriously 
impair  the  ability  of  local  educational  agen- 
cies in  need  of  Federal  funds  to  complete  as- 
t>est06  alwtement  work  during  the  198'( 
summer  school  recess:  Now,  theref ot  e,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Ktp- 
resentatives  of  the  United  States  of  A  uierica 
in  Congress  assen^led.  That  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  and  any  other 


agencies  Involved  shall  take  such  steps  as 
may  t>e  necessary  to  ensure  the  eligible  local 
educational  agencies  are  awarded  financial 
assistance  under  the  Asl>esto8  School 
Hazard  AlMitement  Act  of  1984  in  time  to 
complete  asbestos  alwtement  work  not  later 
than  the  end  of  the  1987  summer  school 
recess. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  rule,  a  second  is  not  re- 
quired on  this  motion. 

The  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Thomas  A.  Litkem]  will  be  recognized 
for  20  minutes  and  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas  [Mr.  Whittaker]  will  be 
recognized  for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Thomas  A.  Lukzn]. 

Mr.  THOMAS  A.  LUKEN.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  House  is  now  con- 
sidering House  Joint  Resolution  153.  I 
introduced  this  resolution  last  week 
along  with  my  colleagues,  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Florio].  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  [Mr.  Diitgell], 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Vento],  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Lent],  and  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
RiTTER].  The  resolution  has  strong  bi- 
partisan support  and  is  motivated  by 
deep  concern  for  the  health  of  our  Na- 
tion's schoolchildren.  This  much 
needed  resolution  will  correct  an  inex- 
cusable and  intolerable  situation. 

Asbestos  causes  cancer  and  crippling 
respiratory  diseases.  Children  are  at 
greater  risk  from  asbestos  because  of 
their  high  respiration  rates  and  longer 
lifetime  during  which  asbestos  related 
diseases  may  develop.  The  EPA  recent- 
ly estimated  that  as  many  as  15  mil- 
lion schoolchildren  and  1.5  million 
school  employees  are  exposed  to  asbes- 
tos on  a  daily  basis  in  nearly  31.000 
school  buildings  nationwide.  According 
to  a  recent  study  by  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office,  three  quarters  of  all 
school  districts  in  the  coimtry  have  at 
least  one  building  with  friable  asbes- 
tos. The  GAO  estimates  total  cleanup 
costs  to  be  in  the  range  of  $1.5  billion 
to  $3  billion. 

Recognizing  the  severity  of  the  prob- 
lem, the  need  for  immediate  action, 
and  the  inability  of  State  and  local 
government  to  fully  respond  to  the 
problem,  the  Asbestos  School  Hazard 
Abatement  Act  of  1984  was  enacted 
into  law.  Under  ASHAA.  the  EPA  pro- 
vides grants  and  interest  free  loans  to 
needy  school  districts  for  asbestos 
cleanup  projects.  Congress  appropri- 
ated $50  million  for  this  program  for 
fiscal  year  1987. 

Unf ort  onately.  the  administration 
has  asi^ed  Congress  to  rescind  $47.5 
r :1V 'on  of  the  $50  million  appropriated 
'or  liscal  year  1987.  To  make  matters 
worse,  the  EPA,  which  administers  the 
ASHAA  Program,  has  decided  to  put 
the  program  on  hold  while  Congress 


considers  the  rescission  request.  The 
result  of  EPA's  action  is  that  appllca- 
tions  for  the  1987  funds  have  not  yet 
l>een  sent  to  school  districts.  The  delay 
in  the  program  threatens  to  preclude 
school  districts  from  completing  neces- 
sary remedial  work  this  summer.  Be- 
cause of  the  dangers  from  airborne  as- 
l}estos  fibers  caused  by  cleanup  work, 
it  is  only  prudent  to  undertake  remedi- 
al efforts  during  the  simuner. 

In  testimony  on  this  resolution 
before  our  subcommittee  last  week,  a 
representative  of  the  National  PTA 
stated  that  it  can  take  several  weeks, 
even  a  couple  months.  l)etween  the 
time  that  an  ASHAA  award  notice  is 
received  by  a  school  and  the  time  that 
asbestos  abatement  work  can  actually 
begin.  EPA's  witness.  Dr.  John  Moore, 
the  Assistant  Administrator  for  Pesti- 
cides and  Toxic  Substances,  acknowl- 
edged that  if  awards  are  not  made 
until  June,  it  is  "problematic"  that 
schools  could  complete  remedial  work 
during  the  summer. 

EPA  has  sUted  that  if  the  fiscal 
year  1987  fimds  are  not  rescinded,  it 
will  not  award  $10  to  $15  million  in 
ASHAA  funds  to  1987  applicants  imtil 
Jime.  That  is  too  late  for  the  recipi- 
ents to  imdertake  cleanup  projects 
during  the  summer.  The  children  who 
attend  those  schools  and  the  people 
who  work  in  them  will  therefore  face 
another  year  of  asbestos  liefore  clean- 
up takes  place. 

The  resolution  would  not  permit  this 
to  happen.  Under  the  resolution.  EPA 
would  have  to  take  such  steps  as  are 
necessary  to  get  the  ASHAA  money 
out  in  time  for  recipients  to  complete 
remedial  projects  this  summer.  In  his 
testimony  before  my  subcommittee. 
Dr.  Moore  of  the  EPA  acknowledged 
that  the  administration  Is  philosophi- 
cally opposed  to  providing  Federal  aid 
for  the  cleanup  of  asbestos  in  schools. 
We  had  this  philosophical  debate  in 
1984  when  ASHAA  was  passed.  The 
President  signed  the  ASHAA  legisla- 
tion into  law.  In  each  of  the  past  3 
years  the  Congress  has  reaffirmed  its 
commitment  to  cleaning  up  asbestos  in 
schools  by  appropriating  $50  million 
for  the  program. 

It  is  time  to  get  on  with  the  ASHAA 
program  and  get  asbestos  out  of  our 
schools.  This  resolution  will  let  the  ad- 
ministration know  what  we  think  of 
its  rescission  request  and  will  force  the 
EIPA  to  make  ASHAA  awards  in  time 
for  use  this  summer. 

I  commend  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Dingell].  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Plorio]. 
and  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Lcirr]  for  bringing  this  issue  to 
our  attention.  I  would  also  like  to 
thank  the  ranking  member  of  the  sub- 
committee, the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Kansas  [Mr.  Whittaker]. 
for  his  help  and  cooperation  in  bring- 
ing this  resolution  before  the  House  in 


EV.I._ _.  Ol     lOOV 
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•  swift  and  timely  fashion.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  suiHXtrt  the  resolution. 

D  1320 

Mr.  WHITTAKER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today  in  support 
of  House  Joint  Resolution  153.  This 
resolution  calls  upon  the  U.S.  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  to  fulfill 
the  requirements  of  the  Asbestos 
School  Haxard  Abatement  Act  by 
awarding  to  schools  previously  appro- 
priated funds  for  the  cleanup  of  asbes- 
tos. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  Congress  wiU  soon 
find  itself  embroiled  in  endless  budget 
battles  with  the  administration.  How- 
ever important  these  debates  will  be,  it 
is  clear  to  this  Member  that  Congress 
will  not  compromise  in  the  area  of  as- 
bestos cleanup  in  schools. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  this  res- 
olution does  not  affect  budgetary  ex- 
pendlttires  for  fiscal  year  1988.  Rather 
the  resolution  simply  calls  upon  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  to 
award  funds  that  were  already  appro- 
priated for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the 
cleanup  of  asbestos  in  schools.  There 
is  no  new  money  associated  with  this 
measure. 

This  resolution  is  necessary  because 
of  the  administration's  proposal  to  re- 
scind most  of  the  $50  million  Congress 
appropriated  for  this  purpose.  Al- 
though this  rescission  will  not  become 
effective  without  congressional  action, 
it  has  provided  EPA  with  an  excuse 
for  delaying  the  distribution  of  fimds. 
If  this  delay  continues,  needy  schools 
wiU  be  unable  to  receive  the  funds  in 
time  to  conduct  cleanup  work  during 
the  summer  months  when  students 
are  on  vacation. 

I  want  to  impress  on  my  colleagues 
the  fact  that  there  remain  over  31,000 
asbestos-contaminated  school  build- 
ings in  this  country.  Although  cleanup 
is  scheduled  to  begin  at  many  of  them 
this  summer,  imder  EPA's  delayed 
schedule,  over  50,000  children  will 
return  to  schools  next  fall  that  are 
still  contaminated. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  administration  has 
shown  poor  Judgment  in  trying  to  trim 
the  budget  on  an  issue  as  important  as 
the  cleanup  of  asbestos  in  schools.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this  res- 
olution. If  we  must  spend  Federal 
money,  let  us  ensure  that  it  is  spent  as 
effectively  as  possible. 

Mr.  THOMAS  A.  LUKEN.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Florid]. 
Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  the  House  is  acting  so  rapidly 
on  this  Joint  resolution  requiring  the 
Envlnmmental  Protection  Agency 
[EPA]  to  distribute  funds  appropri- 
ated under  the  School  Asbestos  Grant 
and  Loan  Program  in  time  to  complete 
asbestos  cleanup  work  in  school  build- 
ings during  this  year's  summer  recess. 


I  am  delighted  to  be  Joined  on  this  bi- 
partisan legislation  by  Chairman  Din- 
GELU  subcommittee  Chairman  Luken, 
Congressman  Lent,  and  Congressman 
Whittaker. 

For  each  of  the  last  3  years.  Con- 
gress has  appropriated  $50  million  to 
assist  the  Nation's  neediest  schools  In 
cleaning  up  asbestos  in  order  to  pro- 
tect the  children  who  attend  these 
schools.  In  the  past,  the  administra- 
tion opposed  funds  for  this  important 
health  program  but  agreed  to  the  con- 
gressional appropriations.  Unfortu- 
nately, this  year  the  administration 
has  taken  an  extra  step — it  has  pro- 
posed not  to  spend  the  $47.5  million 
that  Congress  earmarked  for  grants 
and  loans  to  schools. 

In  its  budget,  EPA  claimed  the  grant 
and  loan  is  no  longer  needed  because 
the  prior  appropriations  greatly  re- 
duced the  problem  and  many  States 
have  their  own  programs  in  place. 

This  claim  is  simply  a  misstatement 
of  the  current  situation.  Over  15  mil- 
lion children  attend  class  in  the  31,000 
school  buildings  with  dangerous  asbes- 
tos contamination.  EPA  was  able  to 
provide  funds  to  only  17  percent  of  the 
schools  that  applied  for  asbestos  grant 
loan  assistance  last  year.  Moreover, 
applications  for  funds  will  increase 
dramatically  over  the  next  3  years  be- 
cause the  last  Congress  passed,  and 
the  President  signed,  legislation  which 
requires  schools  to  follow  tough  asbes- 
tos inspection  and  abatement  stand- 
ards. 

No  one  believes  the  Congress  will  ap- 
prove this  rescission,  but  it  has  unfor- 
tunate results  nonetheless.  EPA  has 
delayed  the  application  process,  so 
this  money  will  not  be  available  to 
schools  in  time  to  complete  work 
during  the  summer  school  vacation, 
according  to  EPA's  new  schedule.  This 
is  simply  and  obviously  unacceptable. 

An  estimated  50,000  children  will 
return  in  September  to  school  build- 
ings still  contaminated  by  dangerous 
asbestos— school  buildings  that  should 
have  been  cleaned  up  during  the 
summer  recess  with  these  funds. 

The  resolution  states  that  EPA's 
current  schedule  for  awarding  funds  is 
unacceptable.  It  requires  EPA  and  any 
other  agencies  involved— including  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget— to 
take  the  steps  necessary  to  ensure  that 
schools  are  awarded  funds  in  time  to 
do  work  this  sinnmer. 

Protecting  50,000  children  from  the 
hazards  of  exposure  to  asbestos  makes 
this  an  extremely  worthwhile  invest- 
ment. If  the  administration  cannot 
move  quickly  enough  to  provide  for 
our  children's  safety,  then  Congress 
will  require  EPA  to  act. 

I  lu-ge  support  of  this  important 
health  legislation. 

Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  administra- 
tion has  proposed  to  rescind  $47.5  million  that 
Congress  appropriated  to  assist  the  Nation's 
neediest  schools  in  cleaning  up  asbestos  haz- 


ards. The  administration  claims  that  asbestos 
loan  and  grant  funds  are  unnecessary  t>e- 
cause  prior  appropriations  have  greatty  re- 
duced the  problem  and  marty  States  have 
ttieir  own  programs.  This  claim  is  simply  a 
misstatement  of  the  current  situation. 

The  last  Congress  passed,  and  the  Presi- 
dent signed,  legislation  which  requires  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency  [EPA]  to  man- 
date cleanup  of  asbestos  in  schools.  It  also 
increases  ttw  grant  and  loan  funding  to  assist 
schools.  The  asbestos  in  schools  problem  is 
as  critical  today  as  it  has  ever  t)een.  Over  1 5 
million  chldren  attend  class  in  the  31,000 
school  buildirigs  with  dangerous  asbestos 
contamination. 

EPA  wae  able  to  fund  only  17  percent  of 
the  schools  that  applied  for  loan  and  grant  as- 
sistance last  year.  The  number  of  appllcattons 
is  expected  to  dramatically  increase  because 
of  the  new  asbestos  law. 

I  recently  received  a  letter  from  Chariie 
Brown,  the  attorney  general  of  West  Virginia, 
who  complained  about  the  proposed  rescis- 
sion t)ecaijse  it  could  result  in  a  financially 
strapped  scfKX)!  district  having  to  choose  be- 
tween  funding  for  staff  and  equipment  or  for 
astiestos  abatement  Attorney  General  Brown 
correctly  notes  that  choosing  one  at  tfie  ex- 
pense of  the  other  would  have  far-reaching 
and  disastrous  results. 

The  administration  is  takir>g  the  shortsighted 
view  that  the  $47.5  million  should  \ye  saved  at 
the  expense  of  our  Nation's  schoolchildren.  I 
t>elleve  we  must  provkie  for  the  future  by  pro- 
tecting our  Nation's  most  important  re- 
source— our  children— from  the  hazards  of  ex- 
posure to  asbestos. 

I  commertd  to  my  colleagues  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Brown's  letter 

Omcx  or  the  Attorney  General, 
Charleston,  WV,  February  2, 1987. 
Hon.  Jamss  Florio, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Representative  Florid:  This  is  writ- 
ten in  strong  support  of  the  position  you 
and  the  Environmental  Sulx;ommittee  you 
chair  have  taken  regarding  the  disastrous 
and  potentially  tragic  cuts  in  the  School  As- 
bestos Removal  Funding  requested  by  Presi- 
dent Reaf  an. 

The  dangers  posed  by  ex{}Osure  to  asbes- 
tos are  well  known  and  well  documented.  To 
continue  to  exiKise  our  nation's  children  and 
school  workers  to  this  cancer  inducing  sub- 
stance is  unconscionable.  Yet,  without  ade- 
quate federal  funds  the  burden  for  abate- 
ment would  fall  squarely  on  the  shoulders 
of  the  state  school  districts.  The  majority  of 
these  dlArict  budgets  are  already  overbur- 
dened; the  proposed  federal  budget  cuts 
could  result  in  a  school  district  having  to 
choose  between  funding  teachers,  or  text- 
lx>oks  and  asl>estos  abatement.  Either 
choice  would  have  far-reaching  and  disas- 
trous results. 
Sincerely, 

Charles  G.  Brown, 

Attorney  GeneroL 

Mt.  WHITTAKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consvune  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Lent],  vice  chairman  of  our  full  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  I£NT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Kansas  for  his  very 


able  leadership  in  this  particular  field 
and  also  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  LxTKXif],  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee for  bringing  this  measure  to 
the  floor. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  lend  my  en- 
thusiastic support  to  House  Joint  Res- 
olution 153,  a  measure  which  will  help 
to  put  an  end  to  a  serious  problem 
that  threatens  the  health  of  over  15 
million  of  this  country's  schoolchU- 
dren— asbestos  in  our  schools. 

Last  year  the  Enegy  and  Commerce 
Committee  addressed  this  threat, 
through  a  bipartisan  effort,  by  intro- 
ducing legislation  requiring  asbestos 
cleanup  and  the  establishment  of  min- 
imum health  standards  in  schools  to 
protect  our  children  and  school  em- 
ployees from  asbestos  health  hazards. 
The  99th  Congress  overwhelmingly 
passed  that  legislation  and  President 
Reagan  signed  the  Asbestos  Hazard 
Emergency  Response  Act  into  law  last 
October. 

Along  with  that  legislation,  Mr. 
Speaker,  Congress  appropriated  $50 
million  for  the  EPA  to  distribute 
through  loans  and  grants  to  schools 
for  asbestos  cleanup.  This  money  was 
to  be  aUocated  only  on  the  basis  of  fi- 
nancial need  and  the  severity  of  the 
hazard  posed  by  the  asbestos. 

At  this  time,  EPA's  own  evidence 
suggests  that  this  $50  million  is  a  rela- 
tively small  sum  when  compared  to 
the  immensity  of  the  problem  and  the 
overall  cost  faced  by  our  Nation's 
schools.  Unforttmately,  the  adminis- 
tration, in  its  fiscal  year  1988  budget, 
proposed  to  rescind  most  of  this  $50 
million  and  leave  schools  with  little  or 
no  Federal  financial  support.  Many 
schools  cannot  afford  to  proceed  with 
their  cleanup  programs  without  Feder- 
al aid.  The  administration's  action 
clearly  contradicts  Congress'  intent  to 
take  steps  to  protect  our  school  chil- 
dren from  health  hazards. 

EPA  maintains  that  the  grant  and 
loan  funds  are  unnecessary  because 
the  asbestos  problem  has  been  greatly 
reduced  through  the  use  of  previously 
appropriated  moneys  and  because 
many  States  have  programs  of  their 
own.  In  spite  of  this  there  remains 
over  31,000  asbestos  contaminated 
school  buildings  in  this  country. 

In  addition,  this  coming  year  the 
number  of  applications  for  financial 
assistance  from  schools  is  expected  to 
rise.  This  is  a  direct  result  of  last 
year's  asbestos  law  requiring  all  public 
and  private  schools  in  the  Nation  to 
reduce  the  hazard  and  meet  tough  in- 
spection standards. 

The  100th  Congress  has  not  af- 
firmed the  administration's  rescission, 
but  its  proposal  has  already  delayed 
EPA's  issuance  of  application  forms  to 
the  school  that  need  these  funds  for 
asbestos  cleanup. 

As  a  result  of  this  delay,  concern  has 
been  voiced  by  school  administrators 
across  the  country,  including  several 


in  my  district  on  Long  Island,  that  the 
Federal  fimds  will  not  reach  them  by 
summer— the  time  when  most  of  the 
construction  and  cleanup  work  must 
be  done. 

EPA  has  prepared  a  schedule  by 
which  grants  and  loans  to  1987  appli- 
cants will  be  issued  in  June  of  this 
year.  This  schedule  does  not  allow  the 
schools  time  to  contract  for  cleanup 
work  during  the  remaining  months  of 
summer  vacation.  If  this  schedule  is 
followed  an  estimated  50,000  children 
will  return  in  the  fall  to  school  build- 
ings still  contaminated  by  asbestos. 

This  is  a  problem  that  needs  immedi- 
ate attention— the  health  of  our  chil- 
dren is  at  risk.  It  is  up  to  us  as  legisla- 
tors to  ensure  that  schools  receive  this 
money  as  soon  as  possible. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
worthwhile  legislation. 

D  1330 

Mr.  WHITTAKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Oilman]. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 153,  to  provide  for  the  timely  issu- 
ance of  grants  and  loans  by  the  EPA 
for  asbestos  abatement  in  our  Nation's 
schools.  Indeed  I  have  heard  from 
almost  all  of  the  school  boards  in  my 
congressional  district  on  how  vital  it  is 
for  the  EPA  to  begin  the  grant  process 
pursuant  to  the  Asbestos  School 
Hazard  Abatement  Act  Program,  im- 
mediately, in  order  that  asbestos 
abatement  efforts  can  be  completed 
during  the  1987  siunmer  recess.  As  a 
strong  supporter  of  past  efforts  to  ad- 
dress and  abate  the  life-threatening 
presence  of  asbestos  in  our  public 
buildings,  I  think  it  would  be  gross 
negligence  if  we  were  to  allow  this  pro- 
gram to  fall  by  the  wayside  at  this  late 
stage. 

In  1974  in  response  to  evidence  that 
asbestos  was  a  health  hazard.  Con- 
gress enacted  the  Asbestos  in  School 
Hazard  Abatement  Act.  This  legisla- 
tion authorized  $100  million  per  year 
in  grants  and  interest-free  loans  for 
school  asbestos-cleanup  efforts.  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  act,  awards  are 
made  to  both  public  and  private 
schools  based  on  the  severity  of  the 
problem  and  financial  need.  Recogniz- 
ing the  tremendous  need  to  step  up 
our  asbestos  abatement  efforts.  Con- 
gress last  year  appropriated  an  addi- 
tional $50  million  in  new  funds  for  as- 
bestos cleanup.  I  know  that  the  major- 
ity of  my  colleagues  in  this  body  and 
in  the  other  Chamber,  Joined  me  in 
supporting  the  additional  funds,  recog- 
nizing that  much  work  remained  to  be 
done  before  our  schools  would  be  as- 
bestos free. 

When  the  administration  proposed 
in  their  fiscal  year  1988  budget  propos- 
al to  rescind  all  but  $2.5  million  of  the 
funds  imder  ASHAA,  I,  and  several 
other  Members  of  Congress  voiced  our 


concern  to  EPA  Administrator  Lee 
Thomas.  While  it  is  clear  that  Con- 
gress has  no  intention  of  rescinding 
these  funds  the  EPA  has  declined  to 
initiate  the  grant  application  process. 
thus  throwing  the  entire  schedule  into 
chaos.  This  resolution  directs  the  EPA 
and  other  agencies  involved  in  the  As- 
bestos Abatement  Program,  to  award 
grants  in  a  timely  manner.  Fifteen 
million  schoolchildren  are  exposed  to 
asbestos  hazards  on  a  daily  basis.  We 
have  a  responsibility  to  these  children 
and  their  families  to  make  certain  that 
their  health  and  safety  is  protected,  as 
Congress  had  originally  intended.  Ac- 
cordingly, I  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port House  Joint  Resolution  153. 

Mr.  WHITTAKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Gooduhg]. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
cannot  imagine  that  we  are  still  debat- 
ing this  issue,  and  that  a  resolution  is 
necessary  at  this  particular  time.  It 
seems  to  me  it  has  been  6  years  ago. 
when  out  of  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  we  passed  a  biU  doing 
this,  mandating  this  very  action. 

At  the  time  I  said  to  the  committee: 
"Now  that  you're  going  to  mandate  it. 
now  that  you're  going  to  upset  and 
excite  an  awful  lot  of  parents,  you'd 
better  make  dam  sure  there's  some 
money  to  go  with  the  mandate,"  and  I 
suggested  that  they  take  1  percent.  I 
offered  an  amendment,  I  percent  of 
their  Federal  fimds  they  are  presently 
getting  to  do  just  that. 

I  was  told  by  the  committee.  "Don't 
worry  about  it;  we  will  get  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  to  appropriate 
new  money."  Well,  of  course,  when  we 
reauthorized  2  or  3  years  ago  I  said. 
"Well,  I  hate  to  tell  you  'I  told  you  so,' 
but  that's  exactly  what  happened. 
You  notice  we  didn't  get  any  money." 

Finally,  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee got  around  to  appropriating  some 
money,  and  now  I  find  out  that  we 
have  people  in  the  administration,  my 
administration,  who  are  dragging  their 
feet. 

This  is  an  issue  that  should  have 
been  handled  6  years  ago  when  we 
brought  it  to  the  attention  of  all  the 
American  parents;  an  issue  at  that 
particular  time  where  we  knew  school 
boards  did  not  have  budgeted  for  that 
purpose,  and  I  would  say  now  it  is  time 
to  get  moving,  and  I  hope  that  this 
passes  rapidly  and  that  it  has  an 
impact,  and  if  it  does  not  have  an 
impact  then  I  hoi>e  we  take  whatever 
legislation  we  have  to  take  to  do  what 
we  should  have  done  6  years  ago. 

Mr.  THOMAS  A.  LUKEN.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  [Mr.  Eckart]. 

Mr.  ECKART.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  associate  myself  with  the  re- 
marks of  my  colleague  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  Goodling].  Having  served 
in  the  State  legislature  on  the  educa- 
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tian  cominlttee  and  here  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor.  I  am 
fully  aoquainted  with  the  fact  that 
many  timei  local  governments  com- 
plain about  mandated  activities  that 
higher  levels  of  government  force 
upoo  them  without  giving  them  the  fi- 
nancial wherewithal  to  make  those 
neeonry  needs  felt  in  their  particular 
leglalative  or  executive  Jurisdictions. 

Here  we  have  in  fact  mandated  an 
asbestos  ronoval  program.  Here  In 
fket  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  of 
requests  have  come  forward;  and  here 
in  fact  the  Federal  Government, 
through  its  Jurisdiction,  is  now  seeking 
in  some  way  to  strangle  the  very  pro- 
gram that  we  mandate  upon  local  Ju- 
risdictions. 

In  my  own  State.  85  school  districts 
requested  funds;  only  21  received  it  in 
the  administration's  rescission  order; 
that  means  64  school  districts  in  my 
State  would  be  shut  down,  forcing  stu- 
dents to  breathe  what  we  know  Is  a 
weU-known  himian  carcinogen;  asbes- 
tos, placed  there  unintentionally,  arbi- 
trarily, and  beyond  the  ability  of  par- 
ents and  students  to  control. 

The  legislation  suggested  by  my  col- 
league from  Ohio  [Mr.  Ooodling].  and 
supported  by  my  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  g^TMMig  [Mr.  Whtitaker]. 
and  our  previous  subcommittee  chair- 
man, the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Flokio},  addresses  a  very  serious, 
crippling  need  that  is  found  in  school 
districts  all  acroas  the  United  States. 

Let  the  administration  take  heed  of 
our  activity  todajr.  have  them  step 
back  from  the  abyss  of  forcing  young 
people  to  breathe  known  carcinogens, 
and  to  let  us  get  about  the  business  of 
providing  the  adequate  resources  to 
cleaning  up  a  very  serioxis  problem. 

Mrs.  ROUKEMA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
to  lartd  my  wholehearted  support  to  House 
Joint  ReaohJlion  153.  No  issue  that  comes 
betore  Congress  is  more  important  than  guar- 
anteeing the  health  and  safety  of  our  schod- 
cNUrea  We  must  pass  this  resolution,  urge 
the  Senate  to  do  Htewise,  and  absolutely  re- 
quire the  EPA  to  foOow  the  mandate  of  the 

The  intent  of  Congress  in  this  area  is  clear. 
Congress  last  year  appropriated  $47.5  million 
tor  grants  and  loarts  to  school  districts  for  the 
cleanup  of  asbestos  hazards  under  the  As- 
twstos  in  Schools  Hazard  Abatement  Act. 
Congress  furltwr  enacted  in  the  last  session  a 
bM.  H.R.  5073,  which  requires  school  districts 
to  dean  up  asbestos  hazards,  and  sets  stand- 
ards lor  cleanup  contractors  to  follow. 

The  Enwronmental  Protection  Agency's  own 
sliMiea  estimate  ttwt  asbestos,  a  known  car- 
cinogen, is  present  in  31,000  schools  being 
attended  by  15  million  actKX>lchik]ren.  This  sit- 
uation is  intolerable,  and  must  be  corrected 
with  aH  deliberate  speed. 

Conskjering  the  scope  of  ttvs  hazard,  it  is 
tieyond  belief  ttwt  EPA  shouW  seek  a  rescis- 
aion  of  this  vital  furxing.  We  must  not  alk)w 
this  budgataiy  maneuver  to  put  off  for  another 
•chooi  year  Itte  removal  of  this  chronic  danger 
from  actwd  buikings  across  ttra  country. 


The  resohjikx)  before  us  today  reaffirms  the 
coiamitment  of  the  U.S.  Congress  to  eliminate 
the  hazards  of  asbestos  without  further  dilato- 
ry t^ctKS. 

Mr.  RANGEL  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  great 
corcem  that  I  stand  before  you  today.  Con- 
cern over  tfie  continued  procrastinatnn  t>y  the 
Federal  Government  to  do  its  part  in  protect- 
ing our  chiklren  against  the  hazards  of  expo- 
sure to  asbestos.  I  am  here  to  express  my 
strong  support  for  acceptance  of  House  Joint 
ResokJtkxi  153.  a  bill  to  require  the  Environ- 
mental Protectwn  Agency  to  make  more 
timely  decisions  wtien  awarding  grants  for  the 
asbestos  abatement  programs.  Let  me  ap- 
plaud the  leadership  for  recognizing  the  ur- 
gency of  this  matter  and  bringing  it  to  ttie  im- 
mediate attention  of  this  body. 

To  be  quite  frank,  I  am  baffled  by  the  need 
for  continued  congressionaJ  interventxxi  on  a 
matter  that  shouM  have  been  resolved  In 
1984  wtwn  we  authorized  the  funding  for  and 
directed  the  EPA  to  implement  the  asbestos 
abatement  grant  programs.  However,  as  in 
many  cases  involving  Federal  agencies,  txi- 
reaixa'atk:  redtape  has  stalled  the  progress  of 
kx:al  school  offKials  in  addressing  this  prob- 
lem without  interrupting  the  educatnn  of  our 
children. 

PartKularly  hard  hit  by  the  inertia  of  the 
EPA  are  tfwse  schools  housed  in  the  poorest 
areas  of  this  country.  School  districts  like 
ttKJSe  In  the  Inner  city  of  New  York  that 
canrrat  afford  to  conduct  expensive  studies  to 
deHne  the  extent  of  Its  astwstos  problems. 
School  systems  ttiat  house  the  largest  num- 
beis  of  our  total  student  population,  but  could 
not  establish  astiestos  abatement  programs 
without  Federal  assistance. 

The  educatkxi  of  our  youth  should  t>e  one 
of  our  top  priorities.  However,  that  goal  is 
hampered  by  tt)e  lack  of  actk>n  taken  by  the 
EPA  In  responding  to  the  grants  for  asbestos 
abatement.  Clearly,  It  is  practk^al  for  school  of- 
ficiels  to  request  that  EPA  act  on  these  grant 
requests  within  a  timeframe  that  woukJ  expe- 
dite the  cleanup  process  wittxxjt  altering  ttie 
school  sesswn.  I  support  this  legislatk>n  be- 
cause n  meets  both  of  these  concerns.  The 
money  has  been  authorized.  Local  autlxKities 
are  prepared  to  address  asbestos  abatement. 
It  is  up  to  us  to  ensure  that  EPA  provides  the 
Federal  assistance  ttfat  ttie  school  systems  so 
rightly  deserve. 

We  send  our  children  to  these  educational 
Inatitutkjns  to  Increase  their  capacity  for  k>ng- 
term  success  in  the  future.  Let's  not  limit  their 
future  by  allowing  redtape  to  stow  the  cleanup 
of  tiazardous  materials  that  could  create  major 
health  problems  In  their  future.  Asbestos  Is  a 
carcinogenk:  that  can  potentially  affect  the 
lives  of  more  tfian  15  milfon  of  our  school- 
aged  children  and  1.4  million  school  employ- 
ees across  the  country.  I  want  to  see  the 
schools  In  the  inner  cities  of  New  York  and 
across  the  country  free  of  the  astwstos  haz- 
ards. Let  us  pass  this  measure.  Let  us  say  to 
the  students,  the  parents  and  the  personnel  at 
the  schools  that  we  do  Intend  to  see  the  as- 
bestos situation  resolved  once  and  for  all  by 
giving  our  full  support  to  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 153. 

Mr.  SHAW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  recently  met  with 
Bioward  County  School  Board  memt>ers  Jan 
Cummings.    Don   Samuels.   Eileen   Schwartz. 


Toni  Siskin,  and  government  retatkxw  repre- 
sentative Georgia  Slack  to  discuss  ttM  prot>- 
lem  of  eliminating  asbestos  from  our  scfrad 
buikjings.  They  were  very  concerned  with  tfie 
proposed  rescisskxi  of  fiscal  year  1967  Feder- 
al grants  and  toans  for  school  astMstos  clean- 
up projects.  The  Broward  County  School 
Board  needs  Federal  funding  assistance  for 
tfiis  pro-am  to  safeguard  ttie  health  of  our 
youngsters,  so  I  join  my  colleagues  in  support- 
ing House  Joint  Resolution  153,  provkJing  for 
the  timely  issuance  of  grants  and  kMuis  by  ttie 
Environntental  Protection  Agerx^y  [EPA]  for 
such  projects. 

Last  yier  I  joined  my  colleagues  in  support- 
ing the  Astiestos  Hazard  Emergency  Re- 
sponse Act  of  1986  [AHERA],  whk:h  requires 
scftools  to  foltow  strkrt  asbestos  Inspection 
and  abatement  starxiards  In  order  to  renx>ve 
this  he^th-ttveatening  substance  from  our 
sclKX)!  taiMings  once  and  for  all.  In  order  to 
create  effective  federally  mandated  education 
program*,  I  feel  that  we  have  a  responsitiillty 
to  provkle  some  financial  assistance  to  facili- 
tate Stale  and  local  compliance.  For  this 
reason,  the  EPA-administered  grant  and  loan 
program  to  assist  our  k>cal  sctiool  districts  In 
ast>esto9  removal  programs  is  essential  to  our 
congresatonally  mandated  goal  of  removing 
potentially  hazardous  ast)estos  from  our 
youngsters'  classrooms. 

In  my  own  congressx>nal  district,  the 
Broward  County  School  Board  shares  my  con- 
cern for  the  health  of  youngsters  attending 
Broward  schools.  Therefore,  ttie  board  has  Ini- 
tiated an  ambitious  ast>estos-removal  program 
to  comply  with  the  most  recent  Federal  stand- 
ards, arm  plan  to  apply  for  financial  assistance 
through  the  EPA  Grant  Loan  Program.  The  es- 
timated costs  of  tfiis  program  for  169  Broward 
schools  will  tw  $1  millk>n  a  year  for  the  next 
10  years  representing  a  large  financial  com- 
mitment by  any  standard. 

I  am  sure  that  school  districts  In  many  of 
your  congressional  districts  are  also  facing 
similar  asbestos  atwtement  expenses,  so  I 
urge  you  to  support  this  legislation  so  that  eli- 
gible k>cal  school  districts  can  complete  as- 
tiestos abatement  work  In  school  buildings 
during  the  1987  summer  school  recess. 

Mr.  WHITTAKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  THOMAS  A.  LUKEN.  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  have  no  further  requests 
for  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Camfbcll).  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Thomas  A.  Luken]  that  the 
House  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
joint  resolution.  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 153. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  Joint 
resolution  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


days  in  which  to  revise  and  extend 
their  remarks  on  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 153.  the  Joint  resolution  Just 
passed.  

The  SPEAKE31  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  THOMAS  A.  LUKEN.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that 
all  Members  may  have  5  legislative 


TECHNOLOGY    EDUCATION    ACT 
PROMOTES  COMPETITIVE 

WORK  FORCE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Virginia  [Mr.  Boucher]  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  BOUCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  ak>ng 
with  33  of  my  colleagues,  I  am  Introducing 
legislation  ttiat  will  help  to  establish  a  techno- 
k)gk»lly  literate  work  force.  Similar  legislation 
will  be  intioduced  in  the  other  body  by  the 
gentieman  from  West  Virginia,  Mr.  Rockefel- 
ler. This  legislation  constitutes  an  Important 
first  step  in  our  efforts  to  Improve  our  Nation's 
international  competitiveness. 

The  Technokigy  Education  Act  is  kientical 
to  legislation  approved  by  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives last  year.  It  Is  a  fiscally  responsi- 
ble measure  whk:h  requires  no  new  Federal 
appropriations,  and  it  Is  broadly  supported  by 
the  business  and  Industrial  communities. 

The  Technotogy  Education  Act  woukf  set 
askje  $2  millk>n  fiom  tfie  Secretary  of  Educa- 
tion's discretionary  fund  to  establish  demon- 
stration projects  in  technotogy  education. 
These  projects  would  instruct  intermediate 
and  high  school  students  In  tfie  basic  compo- 
nents of  our  transportation,  manufacturing. 
communk»tions.  and  energy  production  sys- 
tems. This  t>road-based  knowledge  of  technol- 
ogy will  Increase  the  value  of  vocational  edu- 
cation and  will  provkle  a  firm  foundation  for 
postsecondary  educatton  in  fields  such  as  en- 
gineering, science,  and  architecture. 

(Dur  legislation  has  several  components  to 
ensure  quality  programs  with  State,  local,  and 
private  industry  support.  Tfie  bill  provkles 
grants  for  bask:  instructional  programs,  teacfv 
er  training,  laboratory  Instruction,  curriculum 
devetopment,  and  tfie  dissemination  of  project 
results.  Tfie  bill  also  requires  State  and  local 
matcfiing  of  25  percent  of  project  costs  and 
private  industry  matching  of  10  percent  as 
well  as  coordination  with  vocational  and  Job 
Training  Partnersfiip  Act  programs. 

Our  Nation  first  honed  Its  competitive  edge 
through  tfie  power  of  keen  minds.  American 
tradespeople,  engineers,  and  inventors  used 
technotogy  and  dynamk:  concepts  to  place 
our  f>4ation  in  ttie  front  ranks  of  the  industrial 
worM.  It  is  important  to  rememtier  that  tfie 
greatest  developments  of  tfie  past  century  dki 
not  arise  in  a  vacuum,  but  depended  on  a 
tfiorough  knowledge  of  existing  technotogy. 
While  curiosity  can  provkie  ttie  inspiralton  for 
inventton,  know-tiow  provkies  tfie  tools 
needed  for  success. 

Our  educational  system  is  lagging  danger- 
ously behind  the  recent  technotogtoal  revolu- 
tion. In  Its  report,  "Educating  Americans  for 
tfie  21st  Century."  tfie  National  Science  Board 
warned  that  our  country  whtoh  "dramatically 
and  bokily  led  ttie  world  into  tfie  age  of  tech- 
notogy is  failing  to  provkie  its  own  cfiikJren 


with  ttie  intellectual  tools  needed  for  ttie  21st 
century." 

The  Congress  has  ample  evMence  of  tfie 
need  for  technotogy  education  in  tfie  form  of 
mounting  and  persistent  trade  defkats.  Our 
chief  competitor  nations  provkle  technotogy 
education  to  tfieir  young  people  MffiHe  Ameri- 
can industry  must  sfioulder  10  times  tfie  cost 
F>er  person  to  provkle  such  education  as  on- 
tfie-job  training. 

Our  students'  performance  is  particularly 
alarming  wfien  compared  with  tfie  perform- 
ance of  students  from  Japan.  Germany, 
Korea,  and  otfier  competitor  nations.  These 
students  consistently  outscore  Amertoan  stu- 
dents In  tests  of  mathematics,  science,  and 
techntoal  alxlity.  A  major  contributor  to  tfiese 
test  results  is  tfie  technotogtoal  training  provkl- 
ed  in  tfie  put)lto  schools  of  tfiese  nations, 
training  proinded  by  highly  qualified  faculty 
and  supported  at  national  expense. 

Investing  in  technotogy  ed(x»tton  is  cost  ef- 
fective. Students  wnth  a  firm  grasp  of  techno- 
togtoal concepts  will  lead  tfie  fight  to  regain 
our  international  leadership.  A  technotogtoally 
literate  vrark  force  will  require  less  frequent 
and  less  expensive  retraining,  and  will  pos- 
sess tfie  techntoal  and  analyttoal  skills  needed 
to  make  our  businesses  and  industries  more 
productive. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  a  responsibility  to 
prepare  future  generations  for  the  worid  that 
confronts  tfiem.  Tfie  Technotogy  Education 
Act  of  1987  provkles  Federal  leadership  and 
support  to  meet  that  responsibility  in  a  cost-ef- 
fective manner.  I  join  a  bipartisan  coalitton  of 
my  colleagues  In  urging  tfie  enactment  of  tfie 
Technotogy  Education  Act  of  1967. 


AMENDING  THE  INDIAN  SELF- 
DETERMINATION  ACT.  PUBUC 
LAW  93-638 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arizona  [Mr.  Udall]  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  reintro- 
ducing legislation  to  amend  tfie  Indian  Setf- 
[)etermination  Act  [Publto  Law  93-638].  This 
act  was  orginally  enacted  in  1975  and  its  pur- 
pose was  to  promote  tribal  self-determination 
by  encouraging  tfie  tribes  to  contract  for  tfie 
administration  of  programs  prevtousiy  adminis- 
tered by  the  Indian  Health  Servtoe  [IHS]  and 
the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  [BIA]. 

Many  tiit>es  feel  that  they  have  not  tieen 
abto  to  implement  tfieir  own  priorities  and 
agenda  for  self-determination  because  of  Fed- 
eral contracting  regulations  tfiat  are  too  rigk) 
and  of  bureaucratically  imposed  requirements 
tfiat  are  too  txirdensome. 

Tfie  bill  I  am  sponsoring  today  will  facilitate 
tfie  contracting  process  between  ttie  tritws 
arxl  tfie  Federal  Government  so  as  to  give  a 
stronger  voice  to  tfie  tribes  in  imptomenting 
tfieir  own  self-determinatton. 

I  introduced  similar  legislation  in  tfie  last 
Congress  and  although  it  passed  the  House 
with  ovenvhelming  bipartisan  support,  due  in 
part  to  tfie  late  date  by  wfitoh  tfie  t>ill  reacfied 
tfie  Senate,  tfie  legisiatton  failed  to  pass  the 
Senate. 

A  key  proviston  in  ttie  bill  wouto  altow  tiibal 
contractors  to  receive  adequate  contract  sup- 


port costs  from  the  Federal  Govemmant 
These  are  tfie  costs  which  are  inouned  by  the 
tribal  corrtractors  in  the  admifaatralwn  of  a 
corrtract  and  «vithout  whtoh,  the  tw^tqifrte  im- 
plementation of  the  contivct  woukl  be  impos- 
sible. Recentty.  the  adminiatralion  has  an- 
nounced plans  to  determine  ttwee  contract 
support  costs  by  using  a  flat  fee  formula 
wfuch  woukJ  establish  all  such  contract  aup- 
port  costs  at  15  percent  of  ttie  total  amount  of 
direct  program  funds  under  the  contract  I  be- 
lieve that  such  a  plan  is  il-adviaad  beaklas  it 
being  of  dubtous  legality.  Such  a  ptan  ignores 
all  the  geographtoal  and  socio-economto  dif- 
ferences whtoh  exists  among  all  tribes.  These 
differences  will  result  in  different  rates  of  con- 
tract support  costs  among  tirtMl  contractors. 
Tfierefore,  the  imposition  of  such  flat  fee 
seems  to  reflect  a  desire  to  took  for  a  simpiia- 
tic  solution  to  a  complex  probiam.  Such  solu- 
tion, while  tieneficial  to  tfie  Federal  txreaucra- 
cy,  does  injustice  to  tfie  trit>ai  contractors.  The 
Indian  SeK-Determination  Act  was  not  poiiaod 
for  tfie  benefit  of  the  bureaucracy  but  for  ttie 
benefit  of  tfie  Indian  trities. 


DIFFICULT  CHOICES  IN  THE 
FISCAL  YEAR  1988  BUDGET 
PROCESS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  PAmrtA] 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  recently  testi- 
fied before  tfie  House  Budget  Committee  on 
tfie  cfiotoes  facing  us  in  tfie  fiscal  year  1966 
tHJdget  process.  I  woukl  like  to  share  these 
tfKXjghts  with  House  Members  and  I  am  sub- 
mitting my  testimony  for  tfie  Congressional 
Record: 

TSSTUfONY  BT  RKPaKSDrTATTVE  l«OH  E.  PA- 
IfXTTA  BCTORX  THK  HODSS  BUIXatT  COMltlT- 

TEE,  February  11, 1987 

I  am  pleased  to  have  ttUs  opporttmlty  to 
appear  l>efore  the  House  Budget  Committee 
to  discuss  the  Fiscal  Tear  1988  budget. 

A  public  debt  climbing  toward  the  three 
trillion  dollar  level,  yearly  deficits  In  the 
(200  billion  range,  ambitious  deficit  targets 
for  the  upcoming  years  and  the  continuing 
political  gridlock  on  the  issues  of  new  reve- 
nue, cuts  In  entitlement  programs  and  de- 
fense spending— the  three  areas  enentlal 
for  real,  long  term  deficit  reduction — ^make 
your  Job  as  a  committee  extremely  difficult 
this  year.  As  a  former  memt>er  of  the  com- 
mittee let  me  offer  my  sympathy  and  my 
encouragement.  I  tielieve  you  can  meet  ttUs 
challenge.  In  my  testimony  today  I  would 
like  to  summarize  some  of  my  thoughts  on 
the  budget  situation  in  the  hope  that  they 
will  help  you  reach  a  consensus  on  strategy 
for  this  year's  budget  process. 

First  I  want  to  congratulate  the  commit- 
tee on  last  year's  achievements.  Under  your 
guidance  the  House,  with  bipartisan  sup- 
port, was  able  to  pass  legislation  wtilch  met 
the  Gramm-Rudman  targets,  making  a  vote 
on  large  across-the-board  cuts  In  defense 
and  domestic  programs  utmeoessary.  Unfor- 
tunately economic  and  tecluiical  reestlmates 
since  last  fall  have  Increased  the  size  of  the 
FY  1987  deficit  projection,  but  we  can  take 
some  satisfaction  from  the  fact  that  Con- 
gress complied  with  the  requirements  of  the 
Gramm-Rudman  law  in  the  first  full  year  of 
its  implementation. 
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passed  the  President's  budget  tomorrow  we 
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But  there  li  no  rest  for  the  weary  and  now 
you  are  faced  with  the  next  Oramm- 
Rodman  tartet:  $1M  billion  for  FY  1088. 
■nie  dltfleulty  of  reaching  that  target, 
whether  you  uae  the  President's  starting 
point  of  tlSO  bUUon  or  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office's  starting  point  of  (170  bU- 
Uon.  la  r^ttmtnf  many  to  question  the  sanity 
of  the  Oramm-Rudman  process  and  the 
wiadom  of  sticking  to  the  original  schedule 
and  deficit  targets. 

Am  I  see  It  Oongreas  has  three  basic  op- 
tiooB  at  this  stage  of  the  game. 

Optton  one:  a  pure  approach  involving  the 
Pretident  and  Congreu 

Cangrev  and  the  Preaident  agree  to  the 
following: 

Implement  Budget  Process  Reform— two- 
year  budget  resolution  and  appropriations; 
ban  on  asset  sales;  altering  dates  for 
Oramm-Rudman  snaiMhot;  adjustment  to 
Oramm-Rudman  targets  based  on  changes 
in  the  eomomy:  reform  of  schedule  for  con- 
slderation  of  appropriation  bills;  automatic 
CR  and  Debt  Limit  extension. 

Agreement  on  Substantial  Domestic  and 
Oefmae  Spending  Savings  and  a  corre- 
apondlng  Revenue  Increase. 

Option  tvo:  going  it  alone 

Oongreas  either  adjusts  the  FY  1988 
Oramm-Rudman  target  or  attempts  to  meet 
the  target  with  new  revenues  and  without 
support  for  the  President. 

Option  three:  follovfing  Uut  year's  strategy 

Congress  retains  the  Gramm-Rudman 
target  and  attempts  to  reach  it  without  sub- 
stantial new  revenue  and/or  significant  enti- 
tlement savings. 

Option  one:  a  pure  approach  involving  the 
Congma  and  the  President 

The  critical  element  In  this  option  is  the 
involvement  and  cooperation  of  the  Presi- 
dent. This  option  contains,  in  my  opinion, 
the  best  choices,  the  right  choices,  but  they 
are  politically  the  toughest  to  support. 
Without  the  support,  cooperation  and  cover 
of  an  agreement  with  the  President  they 
simply  wUl  not  happen. 

Budget  Process  Reform 

Following  my  testimony  is  an  outline  of 
the  sort  of  budget  processs  reforms  I  believe 
we  should  consider.  Let  me  discuss  briefly 
some  of  the  highlights  here. 

Two- Year  Budget 

In  January  I  reintroduced  with  Ralph 
Regula  legi^tion,  H.R.  22,  calling  for  a 
two-year  budget  process.  Like  my  previous 
two-year  bills  it  calls  for  Congress  to  spend 
the  first  year  of  each  session  doing  over- 
sight and  work  on  authorization  bills,  the 
second  year  would  be  spent  on  a  two-year 
budget  resolution  and  two-year  appropria- 
tion bills.  This  year  the  president  has  sub- 
mitted a  two-year  defense  budget,  and  I  am 
hopeful  that  additional  recommendations 
regarding  a  two-year  cycle  will  be  submitted 
by  the  administration  In  the  next  few 
we^s.  I  would  also  note  that  Senators  Do- 
menld  and  Roth  recently  Introduced  a  two- 
year  budget  bill  in  the  Senate. 

I  believe  a  two-year  schedule  would  give 
Congress  time  to  develop  a  long-term  ap- 
proach to  deficit  control  and  take  us  away 
from  the  often  confiued,  time  absorbing 
scramble  we  currently  engage  in  while  de- 
veloping one-year  budgets. 

Other  Reforms 

We  should  also  consider  a  number  of 
changes  in  the  Oramm-Rudman  process. 
One  of  the  most  important  is  moving  up  the 


deficit  snapshot  to  April  1  so  Congress  is  not 
faced,  as  it  was  last  year,  with  an  end  of  the 
session  rush  to  deal  with  a  deficit  reduction 
number  released  on  August  20  (as  required 
by  Oramm-Rudman). 

The  problem  with  the  current  process  is 
that  we  spend  the  first  eight  months  of  the 
year  deciding  what  the  total  deficit  reduc- 
tion needs  to  be  and  designing  a  budget  res- 
olution which  hopefully  achieves  that 
nund>er.  Then  on  August  20  a  deficit  snap- 
shot Is  delivered  by  CBO  and  OMB  which 
may  or  may  not  reflect  what  we  have  been 
talking  about  in  terms  of  the  budget  resolu- 
tion. This  is  a  crazy  system  that  can  be 
fixed  by  moving  up  the  deficit  snapshot  to 
April  1  or  thereabouts.  This  would  guaran- 
tee that  the  deficit  reduction  goal  does  not 
change  on  us  In  midstream.  Congress  would 
be  given  a  deficit  reduction  target  early  in 
the  year  and  all  of  our  actions  thereafter 
would  be  based  on  that  number. 

I  also  think  it  also  makes  sense  to  (1)  Insti- 
tute a  permanent  formula  for  adjusting  the 
deficit  target  based  on  changes  in  the  econo- 
my, and  (2)  allow  the  Joint  Budget  Coomiit- 
tee  an  opportunity  to  design  an  alternative 
to  across  the  board  sequestration  in  the 
Gramm-Rudman  back-up  process.  Finally,  if 
we  can  make  the  process  more  realistic  with 
changes  like  these  it  would  allow  us  to  ban 
asset  sales  as  a  means  of  deficit  reduction 
for  purposes  of  Gramm-Rudman. 

Raising  the  Deficit  Target 

Because  of  the  difficulty  in  reaching  a 
$108  billion  deficit  in  FY  1988  the  idea  of 
adjusting  the  deficit  target  will  receive  a 
great  deal  of  attention  this  year. 

Such  an  adjustment  can  be  justified  in  a 
number  of  ways.  When  the  Gramm- 
Rudman  law  was  passed  Congress  was  look- 
ing at  a  deficit  starting  point  of  $172  bil- 
lion—the  budget  resolution  deficit  goal  for 
FY  16.  Instead  we  ended  up  with  a  deficit  of 
$221  billion  for  that  year  and  the  $36  bil- 
lion«-ye{u-  reduction  envisioned  by  Gramm- 
Rucbnan  has  grown  to  almost  $60  bUlion  a 
year. 

Changes  in  the  economy  and  technical  re- 
visicms  of  the  budget  deficit  are  forcing  us 
to  consider  larger  and  larger  deficit  reduc- 
tions with  every  passing  year.  In  other 
words  we  can  do  our  job  and  make  the  tar- 
gets, but  because  of  worsening  economic 
conditions  we  find  ourselves  in  a  deeper  and 
deeper  hole.  Many  are  questioning  whether 
it  makes  sense  to  make  deeper  cuts  In  social 
programs  and  defense  to  offset  faulty  eco- 
nomic assumptions  underlying  the  original 
Gramm-Rudman  law. 

Also,  many  are  asking  why  a  $108  bUlion 
deficit  figure  is  so  special.  After  all.  our 
most  important  goal  is  to  get  the  deficit  on 
a  solid  downward  path  heading  toward  a 
balanced  budget.  Whether  the  budget  defi- 
cit bits  a  target  of  $100  billion  or  $120  bil- 
lion in  any  given  year  is  irrelevant  as  long  as 
that  deficit  is  on  a  downward  path  and 
headed  for  a  balance  between  spending  and 
revenues  in  the  near  future. 

If  we  choose  to  alter  the  deficit  target 
what  approach  makes  sense?  One  idea  is  to 
start  with  the  $221  billion  deficit  we  had  in 
FY  1986  and  subtract  $36  billion  from  that 
figure.  This  approach  would  give  us  a  deficit 
target  of  $149  billion  for  the  upcoming 
fiscal  year. 

Another  option  is  to  develop  a  formula 
which  adjusts  the  deficit  target  based  on 
changes  in  the  economy.  This  would  neu- 
tralize the  deficit  target  against  fluctuations 
in  economic  conditions  which  impact  on  the 
deficit.  We  would  not  be  forced  to  cut  pro- 
grams   to    make    up    for   swings    in    GNP 


growth,  unemployment,  interest  rates  and 
Inflation:  changes  which  Congress  has  little 
or  no  control  over.  Another  idea  is  to  base 
the  deficit  targets  on  the  structural  deficit— 
that  part  of  the  deficit  which  reflects  a  per- 
manent gap  between  spending  and  revenues 
not  asso(iated  with  economic  changes.  Fi- 
nally we  could  simply  stretch  out  the 
Gramm-Rudman  targets,  reaching  a  bal- 
anced budget  in  FY  92  instead  of  FY  91. 
This  would  give  us  the  same  deficit  target  In 
FY  1988  gs  we  had  in  FY  1987:  $144  billion. 

Savings  Ui  Entitlements.  Defense,  Non-De- 
fense Discretionary  and  Raising  Substan- 
tial New  Revenue 

Along  with  budget  process  reform  this  ap- 
proach envisions  Congress  and  the  Presi- 
dent making  the  tough  choices  which  will 
mean  real,  permanent  deficit  reduction  over 
the  long  term.  That,  as  we  all  know,  means 
substantial  new  revenues,  restrictions  on 
the  growth  of  entitlement  programs,  curb- 
ing defense  spending  growth,  and  further 
restraint  in  the  non-defense  discretionary 
portion  of  the  budget.  Last  year  I  intro- 
duced a  FY  1987  budget  resolution  which 
called  for  $20  billion  in  new  revenues,  de- 
fense savings  of  $20  billion,  and  a  freeze  in 
domestic  spending  for  savings  of  $20  billion. 
Frankly,  deficit  reductions  of  that  magni- 
tude are  heeded  again  this  year  whether  we 
decide  to  keep  the  $108  billion  target  or 
move  to  a  higher  niunber. 

Assumilig  the  President's  cooperation, 
this  comprehensive  proposal  could  be  added 
to  the  debt  ceiling  increase  required  on  May 
15  and  sent  to  the  White  House.  Unfortu- 
nately the  President  shows  no  Inclination  to 
support  4gniflcant  defense  savings  or  reve- 
nues, nof  is  he  prepared  to  satisfy  the 
Gramm-Rudman  targets.  The  right  ap- 
proach can  only  happen  with  his  leadership. 

Option  two:  Congress  goes  it  alone 

Raisini  Taxes  and  Cutting  Spending  to 
R^ach  the  $108  Billion  Target 

Option  two  assumes  we  cannot  reach 
agreement  with  the  President  on  the  strate- 
gy in  opUon  one.  Instead,  Congress  goes  it 
alone  in  an  attempt  to  adjust  the  deficit 
target.  Or  Congress  reaches  the  $108  billion 
target  with  substantial  new  revenues  and  re- 
ductions In  entitlement,  defense  and  non-de- 
fense dlsoretionary  spending. 

Obviously  there  will  be  enormous  pressure 
from  the  President  to  retain  the  $108  billion 
target.  Alter  all,  he  has  submitted  a  budget 
which  putportedly  reaches  the  deficit  target 
of  $108  billion  and  we  can  expect  a  fierce, 
public  battle  with  him  if  Congress  fails  to 
pass  a  budget  resolution  which  achieves  the 
same  goai. 

And  there  is  a  great  likelihood  that  the 
President  will  not  back  off  on  the  revenue 
issue,  which  has  been  the  centerpiece  of  the 
budget  gridlock  since  the  1984  presidential 
election.  The  fact  that  new  revenues  are  es- 
sential t^  a  balanced  budget  is  the  great 
truth  thAt  haunts  and  frustrates  the  entire 
deficit  reduction  process.  I  fear  that  this 
frustration  will  continue  for  the  remainder 
of  the  Reagan  presidency. 

Option  two  envisions  a  "profiles  in  cour- 
age" attempt  by  Congress  to  do  the  right 
thing  on  the  deficit  target  and/or  a  package 
of  real  deficit  reductions. 

Frankly,  many  in  Congress  argue  that  it  is 
a  waste  of  time  to  work  on  a  major  revenue 
bill  only  to  have  it  vetoed  by  the  president. 
And  they  have  a  point:  the  president,  in  the 
midst  of  the  Irangate  controversy  would 
love  to  hAve  a  "go  ahead  and  make  my  day" 


tax  increase  veto  ceremony  any  time  in  the 
next  year. 

Possibly  the  White  House  will  back-off  of 
its  two-year  opposition  to  a  tax  Increase. 
Many  talk  of  an  economic  or  budget  summit 
possibly  leading  to  a  consensus  among  the 
executive  branch,  the  Senate  and  the  House 
that  we  must  make  the  tough  choices  on 
revenues,  entitlements  and  defense. 

Assuming  the  Preaident  will  not  join  with 
us  to  do  the  right  thing,  it  is  still  important 
that  your  committee  tt7  to  create  support 
in  the  Congress  for  doing  the  right  thing  on 
budget  process  reform  and  on  deficit  reduc- 
tions. At  the  very  least  we  could  give  mem- 
bers the  option  of  voting  to  adjust  the  defi- 
cit target,  or  to  increase  revenues,  or  make 
deep  cuts  in  entitlements. 

The  problem  here  again  is  that  without 
the  support  and  leadership  of  the  President, 
it  is  virtually  impossible  to  force  politically 
tough  votes  that  could  face  certain  vetoes. 

Option  three:  foUoxDing  last  year's  strategy 

Unfortunately  because  of  the  President's 
probable  intransigence  on  the  options 
above,  and  the  difficulty  of  finding  a  majori- 
ty in  the  House  and  Senate  to  support  these 
initiatives  without  the  President's  coopera- 
tion, I  believe  Congress  may  very  well  be 
stuck  with  the  option  of  trying  to  hit  the 
$108  billion  target  without  substantial  new 
revenues. 

I  am  well  aware  of  the  enormity  of  this 
task.  It  will  Involve  deep  cuts  in  cherished 
defense  and  domestic  programs  and  it  will 
involve  playing  many  of  the  same  account- 
ing games  found  In  the  administration's  FY 
1988  budget  submission.  Unfortunately, 
unless  some  miracle  occurs,  the  budget  and 
political  gridlock  we  found  ourselves  in  last 
year  will  govern  the  budget  process  again 
this  year. 

But  as  discouraging  as  that  prospect  may 
be,  the  reality  Is  that  there  is  some  flexibil- 
ity built  into  the  administration's  assump- 
tions. Falling  to  meet  these  projections  is  a 
common  phenomenon  that  both  the  execu- 
tive and  legislative  branches  have  adjusted 
to.  For  example,  although  the  target  for  FY 
1987  was  $144  billion,  the  final  deficit  wUl 
be  somewhere  between  $150  to  $170  billion 
because  of  poor  technical  and  economic  as- 
sumptions. But  the  focus  of  both  the  Presi- 
dent and  Congress  has  shifted  to  a  new  year 
and  a  new  goal.  While  failing  to  meet  the 
specific  annual  goals  Is  not  the  best  budget 
discipline,  the  focus  on  a  deficit  target,  and 
a  serious  attempt  to  meet  it  means  we  are 
working  towards  the  overriding  goal:  the 
ratcheting  downward  of  the  deficit  over  the 
long-term. 

If  option  three  is  what  we  are  left  with 
then  how  do  we  get  to  $108  billion?  Presi- 
dent Reagan's  FY  88  budget  request  has 
shown  us  how  nof  to  reach  this  goal. 

The  President's  FY  1988  Budget 
The  President's  budget  Increases  defense 
spending  by  $18  billion,  cuts  domestic 
spending  by  $19  billion,  sells  Federal  assets 
and  raises  additional  revenue  in  an  attempt 
to  reach  the  Oramm-Rudman  deficit  target 
of  $108  billion  for  Fiscal  Year  1988.  I>eep 
funding  cuts  are  called  for  in  health  pro- 
grams, student  aid,  programs  for  low-income 
individuals  and  environmental  protection, 
among  others. 

The  test  of  an  effective  budget  is  whether 
it  meets  four  basic  goals:  does  it  reduce  the 
deficit,  is  it  fair,  is  it  balanced,  and  can  it  be 
achieved?  The  use  of  optimistic  economic 
assumptions,  overestimates  of  savings  from 
various  deficit  reducticm  proposals,  and  a  va- 
riety of  underestimates  of  spending  in  enti- 


tlement programs  ensures  that  even  If  we 
passed  the  President's  budget  tomorrow  we 
would  not  even  come  dose  to  the  deficit  tar- 
gets set  in  Oramm-Rudman. 

The  President's  budget  is  not  fair  because 
the  Administration  continues  to  place  the 
burden  of  deficit  reduction  on  the  backs  of 
the  sick,  the  elderly,  and  the  needy.  The  Ad- 
ministration proposes  significant  cuts  in 
low-income  programs.  For  example,  child 
nutrition  and  anti-hunger  programs  are  re- 
duced by  $6.7  billion.  Medicare  Is  cut  by  $4.6 
billion,  and  over  five  years  his  budget  cuts 
Medicaid  by  $20.2  billion. 

Defense  spending  is  Increased  substantial- 
ly while  domestic  programs  are  deeply  cut, 
raising  questions  about  the  balance  of  prior- 
ities in  this  budget.  Finally,  most  of  the  ini- 
tiatives in  the  President's  budget  have  been 
considered  and  rejected  by  Congress  in  the 
past.  As  Yogi  Berra  said,  "its  like  deja  vu  all 
over  again."  These  often  used  proposals  will 
not  be  supported  by  Congress  this  year, 
casting  doubt  on  whether  this  budget  can  t>e 
l>assed  and  Implemented. 

All  ALTDUIATIVX  APPROACH 

What  is  a  possible  alternative  to  the  F>resi- 
dent's  budget?  The  following  are  possible 
approaches  in  the  main  deficit  reduction 
areas. 

Defense  spending 

Defense  spending  must  receive  the  close 
scrutiny  it  deserves  as  the  fastest  growing 
program  in  the  Federal  budget.  Holding  de- 
fense outlays  steady  at  the  FY  87  level 
would  result  in  a  substantial  contribution  to 
a  deficit  reduction  package  reaching  the 
$108  billion  target.  I  realize  that  this  is  a 
very  difficult  proposition,  but  it  should  be 
noted  that  we  held  non-defense  discretion- 
ary outlays  In  FY  87  to  a  level  four  billion 
dollars  below  total  FY  86  spending.  With 
the  massive  amounts  of  budget  authority 
approved  In  recent  years  it  Is  very  difficult 
to  control  defense  outlays  in  the  same  fash- 
ion, nonetheless  every  attempt  to  keep 
these  outlays  down  to  the  prior  year  level 
must  and  should  be  made  by  this  Congress. 
Domestic  spending 

In  the  area  of  domestic  spending,  there 
will  be  enormous  pressure,  as  there  should 
be,  for  added  spending  to  cover  the  competi- 
tiveness agenda  and  to  provide  for  low- 
income  programs.  However,  I  hope  the  com- 
mittee wiU  stm  attempt  to  hold  total  domes- 
tic discretionary  spending  at  the  FY  87 
level.  Again,  a  very  difficult  proposition  in 
view  of  the  many  spending  Increases  that 
will  be  justifiably  sought  in  education,  job 
training,  scientific  research,  health  re- 
search, law  enforcement,  and  low-income 
initiatives.  The  approach  here  should  be  to 
scale  back  low  priority  programs  so  that 
room  is  created  in  the  non-defense  discre- 
tionary pot  for  high  priority  investments.  In 
the  entitlement  area  cost-of-living  adjust- 
ments are  obviously  off  the  table  for  this 
session.  I  would  only  suggest  that  the  Com- 
mittee examine  the  Medicare  program  for 
reductions  which  will  not  impact  on  t>enefi- 
claries,  and  the  farm  program  to  ensure 
that  limitations  on  existing  payments  are 
being  effectively  enforced  to  target  family 
farms. 

Revenues 

In  the  revenue  area  the  user  fee  recom- 
mendations in  the  President's  budget  should 
be  seriously  considered.  In  times  of  enor- 
mous Federal  deficits  it  makes  sense  to 
exact  some  contribution  from  those  who  are 
benefiting  from  Federal  services. 

WhUe  it  WiU  be  difficult  for  the  reasons  I 
outlined  above  to  enact  a  substantial  reve- 


nue package,  we  should  at  least  give  the 
President  the  opportunity  to  sign  Into  law 
revenue  increases  of  the  magnitude  he  has 
requested  in  his  FY  88  budget:  $8.1  billion. 
Whether  his  specific  proposals  or  others 
make  sense  should  be  left  up  to  the  wisdom 
of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  as  has 
been  the  practice  in  past  budget  cycles. 

Asset  sales 

Finally  asset  sales  should  be  considered  to 
make  up  the  portion  of  deficit  reduction  re- 
maining to  reach  $108  billion.  Like  many  of 
you  I  have  serious  reservations  about  asset 
sales  as  a  means  of  deficit  reduction.  They 
are  short  term,  one  shot  proposals  which  ac- 
tually increase  the  deficit  in  the  long  run. 
The  impact  on  credit  markets  is  no  different 
from  the  Treasiiry  simply  borrowing  the 
money:  the  private  sector  diverts  funds 
from  more  productive  Investments  to  pur- 
chase these  assets. 

Without  doubt  asset  sales  are  one  of  the 
least  attractive  deficit  reduction  options. 
However.  Congress  and  the  President  relied 
on  asset  sales  to  a  great  degree  last  year  in 
meeting  the  Gramm-Rudman  targets  and 
luUess  we  can  break  the  political  logjam  on 
the  deficit  target  and/or  revenue  issue  I  do 
not  see  any  way  we  can  avoid  using  them 
again  this  year  as  part  of  a  deficit  reduction 
package  that  reaches  $108  billion. 

sumcAKT 

Ideally,  your  committee  will  be  able  to  cut 
through  this  frustrating  budget  paralysis 
and  put  together  a  solution  based  on  ele- 
ments of  the  first  option  above.  If  that 
caimot  be  achieved  then  I  h(we  you  will  ex- 
plore ways  to  persuade  Congress  to  do  the 
right  thing  this  year,  based  on  option 
number  two.  I  am  not  terribly  optimistic 
about  your  chances  of  achieving  either  of 
these  options,  and  in  that  event  you  have 
little  alternative  but  the  third  option.  This 
means  we  are  in  store  for  a  lot  of  smoke  and 
mirror  accounting  tricks— not  a  very  happy 
prospect  for  the  congressional  budget  proc- 
ess. But  as  always,  the  ultimate  test  of  the 
budget  Is  the  courage  and  leadership  of 
both  the  executive  and  legislative  branches 
to  make  the  tough  choices.  Without  that 
leadership,  the  struggle  is  to  survive  untU 
the  right  leadership  is  elected. 

Thank  you  again  for  this  opportunity  to 
discuss  the  Fiscal  Year  1988  budget  process. 
I  hope  you  will  find  my  comments  useful  as 
you  continue  your  difficult  job  of  develop- 
ing a  Fiscal  Year  1988  budget  resolution. 

Outline  op  Possole  Budget  Phocxss 
Reporm 

i.  two- yeah  budget  process 

A.  Two-year  budget  resolution  and  two- 
year  appropriation  bills. 

B.  First  year  of  each  Congress  spent  devel- 
oping two-year  budget,  second  year  spent  on 
oversight,  authorization  bills  and  any  neces- 
sary budget  adjustments  (reconciliation, 
supplemental  appropriations,  etc.) 

C.  New  April  1  OMB/CBO  Gramm- 
Rudman  snapshot  each  year.  In  the  first 
year  of  each  Congress  it  would  kick  off  con- 
gressional action  on  a  two-year  budget  reso- 
lution. In  the  second  year  of  the  Congress  It 
would  begin  any  budget  adjustments  (recon- 
ciliation, supplemental  appropriations) 
which  are  needed  (economic  assiuiptions 
should  remain  constant  between  April  1  and 
October  5  snapshots). 

D.  Each  House  passes  its  own  two-year 
budget  resolution,  followed  by  a  House- 
Senate  conference.  If  a  budget  resolution 
has  passed  the  House  thai  appropriation 
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MDi,  raeoDdUatian  and  Ux  legisUUon  nuiy 
ptoawd  to  the  floor  vtth  or  without  a  oon- 
farcnee  —lOMumt  ••  km*  u  they  abide  by 
tariBti  In  the  adiwted  Houae  Reaolutlon. 

K.  Automatic  debt-Umit  extension  with 
paance  of  conference  report  on  two-year 
budget  rcaotaition. 

n.  txnaaan  or  aaAim-aimitAii 

A.  Stngle  enforcement  anapahot  and  se- 
queatratton  reports-October  5 

B.  Jbint  Committee  on  Deficit  Reduction 
Itven  option  of  draftlnt  and  offering  one 
subatltute  to  OICB-CBO  sequestration 
report  (at  the  preaent  time  the  law  provides 
for  no  auch  option) 

If  the  Joint  Committee  decides  that  across 
the  board  cuts  are  not  acceptable  it  should 
have  the  option  of  propoalng  an  alternative 
deficit  reduction  package 

C.  Prohibit  OMB-CISO  from  counting  as 
deficit  reductkm  accounting  gimmicks  such 
aa  sales  of  Federal  aaaets  and  conversion  of 
loaaa  to  grants 

Because  ao  much  of  the  potential  deficit 
reduction  optionB  are  off  the  table  (deep  de- 
fenae  cuta.  cuts  in  entitlements,  revenue  In- 
creaaea)  the  preaiure  is  on  to  turn  to  asset 
aalea.  Yet  theae  salea  are  simply  another 
way  of  borrowing  from  the  futiuv.  Selling 
them  today  means  that  income  from  those 
aaaets  (eapecially  loans)  are  lost  in  the 
future. 

D.  Technical  changes  to  Oramm-Rudman 
propoeed  by  Senate  (the  following  would  be 
counted  In  the  OMB-CBO  deficit  snapshot: 
final  regulations,  pay  raises  either  proposed 
by  president  or  enacted,  advance  farm  defi- 
ciency payments— see  below  for  further  ex- 
planation) 

B.  Retention  of  Oramm-Rudman  deficit 
targets  with  a  formida  to  adjust  the  targets 
based  on  economic  performance  similar  to 
that  propoeed  by  Rep.  Obey  in  the  original 
House  maion  of  Oramm-Rudman. 

Targets  would  be  adjusted  based  on  pro- 
Jeirtions  of  ONP  growth  for  the  coming  year 


m. 
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A.  Conirtrtrratlon  of  appropriations  bills- 
all  bills  would  be  oonsida«d  between  adop- 
tion of  a  budget  reaolutlon  in  the  House  and 
the  July  Fourth  recess  along  with  any  rec- 
ondUatton  and  tax  clianges. 

B.  If  a  continuing  resolution  or  individual 
appropriation  bUls  have  not  been  passed  by 
the  end  of  the  fiscal  year— Oct.  1— appro- 
priations will  omtinue  at  the  prior  year 
levels  unto  a  continuing  resolution  or  indi- 
vidual appropriations  are  adopted. 

This  would  prevent  the  shut  down  of  the 
government  if  ^propriation  bills  are  not 


C.  Deferral  process  reforms  set  forth  in 
HJt.  48tt  (introduced  in  99th  Congress),  in- 
cluding ban  on  policy  deferrals  and  restric- 
tions on  aunagement  deferrals  (for  expla- 
nation see  below) 

D.  Point  ef  order  on  302(b)  outlays  to  co- 
incide with  Senate  requirement 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  LATE 
CHARLES  E.  OOODELL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
Oenun  from  New  Yoi^  [Mr.  Horton] 
is  reoocnized  for  30  minutes. 

(BmaALLBKVK 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  Icslslatlve  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extoid  their  remarks  on  the 


subject    of    my    special    order    this 
evgnlns. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
th«re  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
geatleman  from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
dean  of  the  Republican  delegation 
froDi  the  State  of  New  York,  it  is  with 
a  heavy  heart  that  I  come  before  you 
today  to  pay  last  respects  to  ex-New 
York  Senator  and  Congressman, 
Charles  E.  Goodell.  Charlie  began 
serving  in  Congress  in  1959,  winning 
his  seat  in  the  43d  District  in  a  special 
election  following  the  death  of  long- 
time Congressman  Daniel  Reed.  He 
(x>ntinued  serving  in  this  Chamber 
until  1968,  when  Governor  Rockefeller 
appointed  him  to  the  U.S.  Senate  to 
su<iceed  Robert  Kennedy  after  his  as- 
sasination.  Charlie's  career  came  to  a 
cloae  after  he  narrowly  lost  a  hard- 
fought,  three-way  contest  for  reelec- 
tion to  his  Senate  seat  in  1970. 

I  was  first  elected  to  Congress  in 
1992.  I  had  the  honor  and  pleasure  of 
serving  with  Charlie  in  this  Chamber 
and  representing  the  interests  of  up- 
staite  New  York  for  6  fulfilling  years. 
His  advice  and  insight  in  my  early 
days  were  invaluable. 

Many  remember  Charlie  as  a  politi- 
cal maverick  who  argued  ardently 
against  American  involvement  in  Viet- 
nam. But  that  was  always  Charlie's 
style.  Regardless  of  public  opinion,  re- 
gardless of  the  politi(^  consequences, 
he  spoke  his  mind,  often  to  the  frus- 
tration of  the  party  establishment. 
Charlie  was  also  a  friend  and  confi- 
dant of  Gerald  Ford.  In  his  early  days 
in  the  House,  he  Joined  with  other  Re- 
publicans to  elect  then-Congressman 
Ford  as  the  Republican  leader.  Follow- 
ing Goodell's  short  Senate  career, 
then-President  Ford  appointed  him 
chairman  of  the  Presidential  Clemen- 
cy Board,  which  was  responsible  for 
reviewing  clemency  applications  for 
more  than  20,000  Vietnam  War  resist- 
ers. 

Be  was  always  ready  to  listen.  He 
was  a  scholar  and  a  teacher,  much 
loved  and  respected  by  his  colleagues 
in  the  House,  the  Senate,  and  his  dis- 
trict. He  was  a  perceptive  and  gener- 
ous supporter  of  many  causes.  He  was 
second  to  none  in  his  affection  for  this 
body,  and  for  the  ideals  which  stood 
behind  Congress  as  an  Institution. 
Time  and  again  it  was  he  who  was  the 
quiet  catalyst  who  made  it  possible  for 
a  particular  endeavor  to  succeed. 

Charlie  Goodell  represented  his  con- 
stituents, his  State  and  his  coimtry 
with  diligence  and  integrity.  He  wiU  l>e 
sorely  missed  by  those  who  had  the 
pleasure  of  knowing  him.  My  wife 
Nancy  and  I  Join  Uxlay  to  pay  tribute 
to  Charlie,  and  to  wish  the  very  best 
to  his  wife  Patricia  and  the  rest  of  the 
Goodell  family. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  an  article 
which  appeared  in  the  Rochester  NY 


Times-IUnlon  on  Thursday.  January 
22.  198t.  which  reported  on  the  death 
of  Chaiaie  Goodell: 

Cbablbs  Ooodkll  Dns:  RspaaaKimD  Staib 
niSxNAn 

C^harlcB  E.  Ooodell,  who  shifted  from  es- 
tablishment Republican  to  critic  of  the  Viet- 
nam War  and  the  Nixon  White  House  as  he 
moved  ttom  the  House  of  Representatives 
to  repraaenting  New  York  in  the  U.8. 
Senate,  died  yesterday  in  Washington. 

He  was  60  years  old  and  had  been  a  Wash- 
ington lawyer  and  lobbyist  for  the  last  16 
years. 

Ooodell,  appointed  to  the  Senate  in  1968 
by  Oov.  Nelson  A.  Rockfeller  to  succeed 
Democrat  Robert  F.  Kennedy  after  his  as- 
sassination, served  only  two  years  in  the 
Senate,  but  he  emerged  as  a  leading  critic  of 
the  Vietnam  War.  As  a  result,  he  became  a 
leading  target  of  President  Nixon  and  Vice 
President  Spiro  T.  Agnew.  costing  him  his 
Senate  seat  in  1970. 

Ooodell  Joined  liberal  Democrats  in  si>on- 
soring  legislation  to  cut  off  money  for  the 
war  Mttri,  legislation  that  was  essentially 
adopted  five  years  later  after  he  had  left 
Congress. 

Before  his  appointment  to  the  Senate,  he 
was  a  moderate  to  conservative  member  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  from  James- 
town. (Chautauqua  County. 

Two  years  later,  as  a  liberal  Republican 
with  Agnew  publicly  castigating  him  as  a 
"radical  liberal"  and  even  Rockefeller  pub- 
licly questioning  his  "undercutting"  of  the 
president,  Cioodell  sought  a  full  six-year 
term. 

He  failed  largely  because  he  split  the  mod- 
erate to  liberal  vote  with  Rep.  Richard  L. 
Ottinger  of  Westchester  County,  a  Demo- 
crat, petmittdng  James  L.  Buckley,  running 
on  the  Conservative  Party  line,  to  win  the 
Senate  seat  with  less  than  a  majority. 

Edward  P.  (Curtis  Jr.,  president  of  the 
Rochester/Monroe  (^unty  Convention  and 
Visitors  Bureau,  was  a  friend  of  Ooodell 
since  the  late  19608  when  (^irtis  worked  in 
government  relations  for  F.Mtman  Kodak 
Co.  Curtis  said  today.  "I'm  genuinely  dis- 
tressed at  the  untimely  death  of  my  good 
friend  (Jharlle  Ooodell.  He  was  not  always 
right,  bttt  he  had  the  courage  of  his  convic- 
tions and  he  was  a  gallant  warrior." 

(Curtis  recalled  Ooodell's  transformation 
from  a  moderate  Republican  to  a  liberal 
after  tie  took  Keimedy's  Senate  seat.  "He 
turned  toto  one  of  the  great  liberals  of  our 
time,"  (Curtis  said.  C^irtis  worked  on  Ooo- 
dell's 19T0  election  campaign. 

Asked  whether  Ooodell  ever  regretted  the 
activity  that  led  to  his  Senate  defeat.  C^u^is 
answered:  "Charlie  never  changed.  That  was 
the  delightful  part  of  him.  ...  I  never  saw 
him  downcast  or  downtrodden.  It  was 
always  Charlie  against  the  world." 

n.S.  Sen.  Daniel  Patrick  Moynihan.  D- 
N.Y..  referred  to  the  heat  and  emotions  of 
the  1970  campaign  and  that  time  when  he 
said  yeAerday  that  Ooodell  was  "called  to 
public  service  at  a  time  of  travail  and  trage- 
dy." He  added  that  "I  have  not  known  a 
finer  member  of  Congress." 

"He  fell  on  his  sword  politically."  said  a 
former  aide.  Michael  C.  Smith,  a  former  city 
official  and  now  a  vice  president  of  E.F. 
Button  &,  Co. 

Another  former  aide,  (Seorge  Mitrovich, 
who  hial  also  worked  for  Kennedy,  noted 
that  there  had  been  considerable  criticism 
of  the  Ooodell  appointment  originally  be- 
cause he  was  not  a  statewide  figure  but  that 


Mr.  Ooodell  proved  to  be  "a  worthy  succes- 
sor of  Senator  Kennedy." 

As  a  member  of  the  House  for  10  years,  he 
had  been  part  of  a  group  of  Republican 
"yoimg  Turks"  who  helped  oust  Charles  A. 
Halleck  as  House  Republican  leader  and 
elect  Oerald  R.  Ford  as  the  new  Republican 
leader. 

Later,  Ford  appointed  him  chairman  of 
the  Presidential  Clemency  Board,  which  re- 
viewed in  1976  clemency  applications  by 
21,739  Vietnam  War  resisters,  including 
many  who  had  fled  to  (Canada  and  other 
countries  to  avoid  conscription. 

After  leaving  the  Senate  and  practicing 
law  in  New  York  City  for  two  years.  Cioodell 
became  chairman  of  the  board  of  DOA 
International,  a  public  relations  and  lobby- 
ing concern. 

His  second  wife.  Patricia  Ooldman.  was 
another  continuing  link  to  government.  She 
is  vice  chairwoman  of  the  National  Trans- 
portation Safety  Board. 

Ooodell  was  bom  and  reared  in  James- 
town and  was  a  varsity  baseball  and  football 
player  at  both  Jamestown  High  School  and 
Williams  College.  Wllliamstown,  Mass- 
where  he  was  also  elected  to  Phi  Beta 
Kappa,  the  national  honorary  society.  He 
graduated  from  Yale  Law  School  and  re- 
ceived a  master's  degree  at  the  Yale  Oradu- 
ate  School  of  Oovemment. 

He  first  went  to  Washington  in  1954  as  a 
congressional  liaison  assistant  at  the  Justice 
Department  and  then  returned  to  James- 
town to  practice  law  and  eventually  become 
the  Chautauqua  County  Republican  chair- 
man in  1958.  A  year  later,  following  the 
death  of  the  veteran  Rep.  E>aniel  A.  Reed, 
he  won  a  Hoiise  seat  in  a  special  election. 

Survivors,  in  addition  to  his  wife,  include 
five  sons,  William  R.  OoodeU,  Timothy  B. 
Goodell,  Roger  S.  OoodeU,  Michael  C. 
Goodell  and  Jeffrey  H.  OoodeU. 

D  1340 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Houghton]. 

Mr.  HOUGHTON.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Charlie  G(x>dell  was  a 
Congressman  from  the  district  I  now 
represent.  Charlie  G(x>dell  died  last 
month.  His  is  a  great  loss. 

Charlie  had  many  moments  in  the 
Sun  doing  and  representing  things  im- 
portant to  this  country.  There  has 
been  much  said  about  them  by  others 
far  more  distinguished  and  intimately 
connected  with  the  Goodell  record  in 
Waslilngton. 

Suffice  it  to  say,  I  was  a  private  citi- 
zen on  the  outside,  proud  that  this 
good  and  highly  Intelligent  man  was 
representing  me.  He  was  a  leader  in 
the  finest  sense  of  the  word. 

What  I  mean  by  leadership  is  that 
he,  in  simple  terms,  set  an  example. 
He  was  a  doer  of  important  tasks  and 
never  one  to  hog  the  credit. 

Many  centuries  ago.  a  great  Chinese 
philosopher,  Lao  Tzu,  wrote: 
A  leader  is  best  when  people  barely  know  he 

exists 
Not  so  good  when  people  obey  and  acclaim 

him 
Worst  when  they  despise  him 
Fall  to  honor  people 
They  fail  to  honor  you 
But  of  a  good  leader  who  talks  Uttle 
When  his  work  Is  done. 


His  aim  f  uUaied.  they  wUl  all  say, 
"We  did  this  ourselves." 

This  was  Charlie  Cjoodell.  This  was 
what  he  represented. 

And  in  so  doing,  he  represented  us. 

He  was  the  finest  we  have  to  offer. 

Mr.  HORTON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  comments. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  jield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

I  also  thank  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  for  sponsoring  this  impor- 
tant special  order  to  honor  the 
memory  of  one  of  the  House's  finest 
Members,  Charles  Goodell. 

Before  I  came  to  Congress  I  was 
aware  of  Congressman  G(x>dell's  gcxxl 
woik  through  the  reports  of  my  dlstin- 
giiished  ex-(X)lleague,  Al  Quie,  who 
worked  with  Charlie  very  closely  on 
the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor.  I  know  that  our  ex-colleague 
would  want  to  be  represented  on  this 
special  order  were  he  still  a  Member  of 
this  Congress. 

So  for  him  and  for  myself  I  make 
these  comments  in  appreciation  of  the 
gcxKl  work  of  their  former  Representa- 
tive Goodell  a(xx>mplished  in  this 
Chamber.  It  was  not  my  honor  to 
serve  with  Representative  Goodell.  I 
never  met  him  untU  he  was  a  Member 
of  the  State.  But  I  have  seen  him 
often  since.  He  was  a  great  help  as  an 
outsider,  as  an  ex-Member  to  many  of 
us  who  labored  here  and  went  to  him 
for  advice  and  counsel  because  of  his 
great  experience  and  wisdom. 

I  want  to  honor  his  memory,  express 
my  condolences  to  his  widow  and  to  all 
of  his  relatives  and  again  I  thank  the 
gentleman  in  the  well  for  holding  this 
special  order. 

Mr.  HORTON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  kind  comments  alx)ut 
Charlie  Goodell. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  GilmamI. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  Join 
with  my  colleagues  in  paying  tribute 
to  our  former  colleague  from  the  State 
of  New  York,  Charles  G(xxlell,  who 
many  of  us  had  the  opportunity  to 
work  with  and  come  to  know  in  prior 
years  and  for  whom  we  had  the  great- 
est respect. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  express  my  condo- 
lences to  the  Goodell  family. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  a  great 
amoimt  of  sadness  that  I  rise  to  pay 
tribute  to  one  of  the  outstanding  legis- 
lators produ(%d  by  the  great  State  of 
New  York  during  this  century,  Charles 
Goodell. 

Charles  EHlsworth  Goodell  was  a 
true  gentleman  throughout  his  9  years 
of  service  in  the  House  and  subsequent 
2V^  years  of  service  in  the  Senate.  He 
brought  with  him  a  diversity  of  experi- 
ence and  expertise  which  was  rare 
even  in  these  hallowed  Halls. 


CTharlle  Gkxxlell  was  a  veteran  of  the 
Navy  in  World  War  n  and  of  the  Air 
Fonx  during  the  Korean  conflict. 
There  are  probably  very  few  veterans 
of  two  different  wars  who  served  ki 
Congress,  and  even  fewer  who  served 
in  two  different  branches  of  the  serv- 
ice. Likewise,  (Charlie  Goodell  brought 
to  the  House  invaluable  experien<x  as 
an  attorney  as  well  as  a  teacher.  He  re- 
ceived his  bachelor's  degree  from  WD- 
liams  College  in  Wllliamstown.  MA.  in 
1948,  and  graduated  from  the  Yale 
Sch(x>l  of  Law  in  1951.  Before  receiv- 
ing a  master's  degree  in  government 
from  Yale  he  served  as  a  teacher, 
learning  a  respect  and  regard  for 
young  people  that  he  never  forgot. 
Charlie  was  the  congressional  liaison 
officer  in  the  U.S.  Justice  Department 
during  the  Eisenhower  administration. 
and  then  returned  to  his  home  town  of 
Jamestown.  NY.  where— in  rapid  suc- 
cession—he became  chairman  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  local  cham- 
ber of  commerce,  a  (»un(dlman  on  his 
town  board,  and  the  chairmanship  of 
the  Republican  Committee  of  (Chau- 
tauqua Coiuity.  Charlie  earned  such 
an  outstanding  reputation  in  such  a 
short  time  that,  when  Congressman 
Daniel  A.  Reed  passed  away  during 
the  spring  of  1959.  Charlie  was  the 
logical  candidate  in  the  special  elec- 
tion to  fill  this  vacancy.  Charlie  won 
this  spe(ual  election  handily,  and  was 
returned  to  the  House  by  the  voters  of 
his  district  to  four  subsequent  terms. 

Throughout  his  service  in  the 
House,  Charlie  was  always  known  to 
his  colleagues  as  a  fair,  even-tempered, 
and  even-handed  legislator.  He  was  re- 
spected on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  and 
was  known  for  considering  each  issue 
on  its  own  merits,  without  regard  for 
blind  faith  to  any  ideology.  In  1965.  he 
felt  that  his  party  was  in  need  of  new 
leadership  in  the  House,  and  b(x>sted 
the  candidacy  of  his  good  friend  and 
colleague,  Gerald  Ford  of  Michigan, 
for  the  leadership  role.  Years  later, 
when  he  was  in  the  White  House. 
President  Ford  gave  Charlie  Goodell  a 
great  deal  of  public  credits  for  launch- 
ing his  ctareer  into  the  national  lime- 
light. 

In  the  wake  of  the  tragic  assassina- 
tion of  Senator  Robert  Kennedy  in 
June  1968,  leaders  in  both  parties 
urged  that  the  Senate  vacancy  be 
filled  by  a  moderate— someone  who 
would  help  quiet  troubled  waters 
rather  than  further  inflame  national 
debate.  Representative  Charles  Go(m1- 
ell  fit  the  bill  competently.  He  was 
well  respected  by  all  shades  of  political 
opinion. 

Unfortunately,  the  national  mood  of 
the  late  sixties  and  early  seventies  was 
a  hostile  climate  for  a  conciliator.  Ever 
a  man  of  principle.  Senator  Go(xlell 
refused  to  temper  his  views  to  fit  pop- 
ular   fashion.    Accordingly,    he    was 
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denied  the  full  term  In  the  Senate 
that  he  tousht. 

Nooethelea.  CharUe  Ooodell  wUl 
alwaya  be  remembered  as  a  man  who 
tried  to  teach  ua  to  listen  when  others 
were  ihouUnc  and  to  reason  together 
irtien  othen  were  tearing  down. 

To  hfa  widow  and  his  children,  we  in 
the  House  offer  our  deepest  condo- 
lences. Charles  E.  GoodeU  will  be 
aorely  mlaaed. 

Mr.  HORTON.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  fttNu  Calif omla. 

Mr.  SDWAR06  of  California.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  and 
compliment  him  (m  taking  this  time  so 
that  we  could  speak  in  memory  of 
Charlie  GoodelL 

Those  of  us  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
who  saved  with  him  remember  him 
with  great  req>ect  and  affection.  He 
always  was  a  leader  in  the  important 
areas  of  his  expertise,  which  were 
many.  Even  after  he  left  the  House  of 
Representatives  he  went  on  to  higher 
and  higher  goals. 

America  is  really  very  much  the 
loser  by  the  passing  of  Charlie  Good- 
eU. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  for  allowing  me  to  participate  in 
this  special  order. 

Mr.  HORTON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  comments. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  j^eld  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York.  ISi.  Wdss. 

Mr.  WEISS.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  New  York, 
our  friend  and  senior  Member,  for 
yielding  this  time  to  me  and  for 
having  taken  this  special  order. 

Those  of  us  of  a  different  party  than 
former  Representative  GoodeU  had 
reason  to  be  proud  of  the  representa- 
tion that  he  gave  to  the  entire  State  of 
New  York  as  the  UJB.  Senator  whom 
we  knew  him  to  be. 

So  we  Join  in  expressing  sympathy 
to  his  famtty  and  condolences  at  his 


Mr.  HORTON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  remarlKs.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Cloicib]. 

Mr.  CUNOER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  to  me  and  commend 
him,  along  with  my  coUeagues,  for 
holding  this  special  order  to  honor  a 
singular  individual  and  fine  pubUc 
servant.  I  am  somewhat  imique  in  that 
I  am  one  who  did  not  serve  with 
former  Senator  GoodeU  or  former 
Congressman  GoodeU.  in  this  body. 
But  I  did  have  the  great  privilege  of 
knowing  him  over  the  years.  His  dis- 
trict, as  the  gentleman  knows,  in  New 
York  State  bordered  mine  in  the 
northern  tier  so  that  I  was  able  to 
foUow  his  career  very  closely.  From 
my  vantage  point  on  the  other  side  of 
the  New  York  line  I  know  in  what  very 
esteem  CharUe  GoodeU  was  held  by 
his  constituents. 

He  comes  from  an  outstanding 
famUy  in  Jamestown.  NY,  and  repre- 


sented that  district  with  great  integri- 
ty both  as  a  Congressman  and  as  a 
Senator. 

I  think  I  knew  him  as  a  man  and  as  a 
friend  because,  in  addition  to  watching 
his  career  from  Pennsylvania,  I  also 
spend  my  simuners  in  your  fine  State 
in  Chautauqua,  where  CharUe  would 
go  to  recharge  his  batteries  every 
summer.  I  got  to  know  him  very  weU 
as  a  result  of  our  being  mutual  inhab- 
itants of  Chautauqua  In  the  simuner- 
time.  He  was  a  famUiar  sight.  Before  I 
even  met  him  I  knew  he  was  the  most 
unpretentious,  unassuming  Senator 
that  one  could  Imagine.  He  was  a  fa- 
miliar sight  on  his  bicycle  roaming 
aroiuid  the  grounds  of  Chautauqua. 
He  always  attended  the  sof tbaU  games 
in  which  his  sons  were  very  active  and 
very  proficient  participants  and  also  in 
the  tennis  matches.  He  took  a  great  in- 
terest in  his  chUdren,  he  cared  alx>ut 
his  chUdren  and  their  lives  and  their 
careers. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  HORTON.  If  the  gentleman  wUl 
yi^d,  I  would  like  to  point  out  that 
Charlie  for  many  years  was  the  catch- 
er on  the  RepubUcan  baseball  team  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  and 
when  he  went  to  the  Senate  we  lost 
him  in  that  role.  But  he  was  an  excel- 
lent catcher  and  had  always  been  in- 
volved with  basebaU  over  his  years. 

Mr.  CLINGER.  I  am  sure  he  was.  In 
recent  years  I  came  to  know  CharUe 
better  through  retreats  that  the  gen- 
tleman in  the  weU  and  I  have  partici- 
pated in  from  the  House  Wednesday 
Group.  CharUe  was  never  a  member  of 
the  House  Wednesday  Group,  though 
he  should  have  been.  I  think  he  would 
have  made  a  tremendous  contribution 
to  our  endeavors.  But,  as  the  gentle- 
man is  aware,  his  good  wife,  Pat,  was 
the  executive  director  of  the  Hoiise 
Wednesday  Group  for  a  period  of 
years.  So  Charlie  and  Pat  have  come 
to  our  annual  retreats  and  other  func- 
tions of  the  Wednesday  Group  over 
the  years. 
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I  can  report,  as  you  know,  that  Char- 
lie was  an  engaged,  involved  and  inter- 
ested and  participating  member  of 
those  activities. 

Having  left  the  Senate  and  having 
left  the  Congress  had  not  in  any  way 
dimmed  his  enthusiasm  or  interest  in 
pubUc  policy  questions  and  in  ques- 
tions relating  to  the  national  interest. 
He  was  a  very  active  member  or  partic- 
ipant in  those  groups. 

I  guess  I  Just  think  of  Charlie  as  a 
very  warm,  inteUigent  person  and  a 
most  engaging  and  charming  friend. 
He  was  a  great  companion  to  be  with 
and  the  thought  that  the  Job  of  his 
companionship  at  future  meetings  of 
the  Wednesday  group  and  other  places 
are  not  to  be  ours  again  Is  very  tough 
to  take. 


I  appteciate  the  gentleman  for  caU- 
ing  this  special  order.  I  Join  with  my 
coUeagues  in  expressing  my  deep  con- 
dolencea  to  his  wife,  Pat,  and  to  his 
fine  children. 

Mr.  itORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  very  sincere 
comments. 

Mr.  MICHEL  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  so 
shocked  when  I  was  toM  that  our  dear  friend, 
Charlie  (k>odell,  had  passed  away  suddenly 
as  a  result  of  ■  heart  attack. 

CharNa  and  I  were  "battery"  mates  for  our 
Repubiic«n  baseball  team  when  he  was  serv- 
ing in  the  House  and  even  after  his  appoint- 
ment to  the  U.S.  Senate.  He  was  also  a 
member  of  our  informal  Chowder  &  Marching 
Club  here  on  the  Hill,  so  we  got  to  know  one 
another  >fery  well.  I  conskler  it  a  deep  person- 
al loss  t>ecause  we  were  such  good  friends. 

On  the  professkMial  side,  Charlie  Goodell 
was  a  doer.  He  simply  couMn't  stand  peace- 
fully by  and  not  spMk  up  when  he  thought  It 
was  necessary.  He  made  his  mark  earty  as  a 
junkx  member  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  being  the  coauthor  of  many  pro- 
posals whKh  we  considered  at  that  time  to  be 
construcive  Republican  alternative  proposals 
to  what  the  Democratic  majority  was  giving  us 
t>y  way  of  excesses  time  and  time  again. 
Charlie  was  truly  an  activist  and  there  were 
ttmse  wt|o  criticized  him  for  attempting  to  do 
so  much,  but  I  had  always  considered  him  a 
very  vahaible  member  of  this  institutkxi,  doing 
what  he  coukl  in  his  way  to  keep  us  on  our 
toes. 

In  our  own  Repubik^n  Party  he  also  played 
a  very  aobve  role  as  a  member  of  a  group  fre- 
quency called  the  Young  Turks,  and  there  is 
no  question  but  that  that  movement  eventually 
led  to  Geraki  Ford  defeating  Charlie  Halleck 
for  our  loader  positk>n  some  years  ago.  It  just 
so  happened  that  as  a  partial  reward  for  lead- 
ing that  movement,  an  additkxuil  elected  lead- 
ership positnn  was  authorized  In  our  party's 
ranks— chairman  of  the  Research  and  Plan- 
ning Committee.  To  this  day,  we  still  have  that 
position  in  our  elected  leadership  group  on 
the  RepubNcan  sMe.  For  the  history  books,  I 
guess  it  ihouki  be  stated  VnaX  our  membership 
in  those  days  was  dominated  by  the  more 
conservalive  members  of  our  party  and  Char- 
lie Goodell  was  considered  a  more  moderate 
member  and  frequently  chastised  severely  by 
those  on  the  right  wing  of  our  party. 

Yes,  Ctiarlie  Goodell  dk)  make  his  mark 
here  in  tke  House  and  it  was  my  good  fortune 
to  have  served  with  him  and  forged  a  beautiful 
friendship  that  has  lasted  down  through  the 
years.  My  only  regret  is  that  such  a  good 
frierxi  who  had  so  much  to  give  has  been 
taken  from  us  at  such  a  relatively  young  age 
of  60  yesrs.  My  wife,  Corinne,  wants  to  join 
me  in  exterxiing  our  deepest  sympathy  to  his 
wife,  Pat,  and  all  the  boys. 

Mr.  UOALL  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  saddened  to 
learn  of  the  passing  of  Chartes  Goodell,  a 
former  Member  of  both  this  House  and  the 
Senate. 

It  was  my  good  fortune  to  know  Charies 
Goodell  when  I  came  to  Washington  as  a 
freshman.  Alttvxjgh  we  worked  on  opposite 
sMes  of  ttie  aisle,  I  came  to  regard  him  as  a 


good  and  decent  man  of  conscience,  dedica- 
tk>n,  and  fairness. 

Chartes  Goodell  was  unafraid  of  doing  the 
right  tiling  wt>en  it  might  not  t)e  tfie  pofxilar 
thing.  He  stood  as  an  opponent  of  the  war  in 
Vietnam  and  eventually,  as  a  critk:  of  the 
Nixon  administration,  drawing  the  ire  of  many 
nwmbers  of  his  own  party. 

Charles  Goodell  left  an  admirable  legacy  In 
this  Congress. 

My  sympathy  goes  to  Charles'  family  in  this 
time  of  tfieir  loss. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  my  col- 
leagues today  In  paying  tribute  to  Chariie 
Goodell  who  passed  away  in  January.  Chariie 
had  the  unk^ue  opportunity  to  represent  New 
York  State  in  both  the  House  and  the  Senate. 

He  had  tieen  elected  in  1959  to  fill  the  seat 
In  the  House  of  Vne  late  Daniel  A.  Reed 
whose  district  was  located  in  the  extreme 
southwest  of  the  State.  It  was  essentially  the 
same  district  that  our  former  colleague,  Stan 
Lundine — now  the  Lieutenant  Goverrwr  of 
New  York— represented,  the  seat  now  filled 
by  Amory  Houghton. 

In  1968  Chariie  Goodell  was  named  by  Gov. 
Nelson  Rockefeller  to  the  seat  vacated  by  the 
assassinatron  of  Senator  Rot>ert  F.  Kennedy. 
Interestingly  enough,  Chariie  Goodell  had 
t>een  a  conservative  Republican;  but  as  the  In- 
heritor of  the  Senate  seat  of  Bob  Kennedy,  he 
t>egan  to  take  on  some  of  the  same  positions 
as  Bobby  Kennedy — no  doubt  tiecause,  in  a 
populous  State  like  New  York,  you  have  to  be 
as  liberal  as  possible. 

The  race  in  1 970  became  a  three-way  race. 
Chariie  was  the  incumt>ent  Republican  Sena- 
tor. His  opposition  was  Congressman  Ottinger, 
a  dedk^ted  lit>eral:  and  the  third  candkjate 
running  on  the  Conservative  ticket  was  Jim 
Buckley,  brother  of  William  F.  Buckley,  Jr.  Jim 
Buckley  ended  up  the  winner,  thus  repudiating 
the  thesis  that  you  can  only  win  in  New  York 
State  If  you  are  a  solid  liberal. 

But  Chariie  Goodell  was  a  very  intelligent 
and  diligent  person.  Having  lost  his  Senate 
seat,  he  fourid  his  long  experience  In  Con- 
gress made  it  possible  to  carry  out  the  kind  of 
legal  adviser-lobbyist  work  which  so  many 
other  former  Members  of  Congress  have  fol- 
lowed. 

One  of  the  issues  Chariie  supported — and  I 
agreed  with  him— was  to  let  the  Concorde  air- 
plane land  in  New  York.  Chariie  helped  to  win 
ttiat  battle,  and  he  did  a  great  service  for  New 
Yori^City. 

We  will  miss  Chariie  here  in  Washington.  To 
his  wife,  Patricia,  and  his  children,  our  sympa- 
thy goes  out  to  them. 

Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I'd  like  to  thank  my 
distinguished  colleagues  from  New  York,  Rep- 
resentatives Stratton  and  Horton,  for  call- 
ing today's  special  order  horKHing  the  late 
Senator  Chariie  Goodell. 

Chariie  Goodell  will  long  be  remembered  as 
one  of  our  Natton's  finest  statemen.  As  a 
felkiw  New  Yorker,  I  am  proud  to  claim  ttiat 
this  fine  American  hailed  from  our  fair  State, 
bom  and  raised  in  Jamestown,  NY.  Chariie 
began  his  career  in  Congress  when,  in  1959, 
he  won  the  House  seat  of  the  late  Represent- 
ative Daniel  Reed  in  a  special  election.  During 
his  five  terms  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, he  earned  the  respect  and  admiratk>n  of 


his  colleagues  as  a  hard  worlung  legislator 
and  a  dednated  put>ik:  servam. 

In  1968.  he  was  appointed  to  the  U.S. 
Senate  by  Gov.  Nelson  A  Rockefeller  to  suc- 
ceed Robert  F.  Kennedy  after  his  assassina- 
tk>n.  During  his  2  years  in  the  Senate,  Chariie 
remained  a  strong  opponent  of  U.S.  involve- 
ment in  Southeast  Asia  onA  he  sportsored  leg- 
islatkxi,  wtirch  was  adopted  5  years  after  he 
had  left  Congress,  to  end  fundir>g  of  Vne  Viet- 
nam war. 

Chariie  Goodell  served  his  constituents  and 
his  country  loyally  and  to  the  best  of  his  ability 
for  many  years.  I  had  ttie  privilege  to  know 
Chariie,  and  I  can  truly  say  that  I  have  not 
known  a  finer,  more  dedk:ated  Memt)er  of 
Congress.  He  was  a  man  of  (xinciple,  a  man 
wtK)  stood  by  his  word.  Our  Natk>n  and  Its 
government  have  t>enefited  greatly  from  his 
outstanding  contritxjtrons. 

I  extend  my  deepest  sympathy  to  his  wife 
and  family,  and  I  krKiw  I  speak  for  many  in 
saying  that  Chariie  Goodell  will  t>e  sorely 
missed. 

Mr.  MINETA.  It  was  with  sorrow  that  I  heard 
of  the  death  of  Charies  Goodell,  who  had  a 
distinguished  career  in  the  House  and  in  the 
other  txxiy. 

While  I  was  not  fortunate  enough  to  have 
served  in  the  House  of  Representatives  with 
Charles  Goodell,  I  am  grateful  for  the  opportu- 
nity to  join  my  colleagues  In  paying  our  re- 
spects to  this  brave  and  honorable  man. 

My  firsthand  knowledge  of  Mr.  Goodell's 
many  fine  qualities  came  through  my  working 
relationship  with  his  wife,  Patricia  Goldman, 
who  serves  as  Vk:e  Chair  of  the  Natk)nal 
Transportatkin  Safety  Board.  However,  his 
reputation  for  fairness  and  prinaple  preceded 
our  personal  acquaintance. 

Whether  K  was  stepping  outskle  of  party 
labels  to  sponsor  a  resolutkin  to  cut  off  fund- 
ing for  the  Vietnam  war,  or  representing  the 
concerns  of  the  environment,  or  arguing 
before  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  to  stop  the 
testing  of  nuclear  weapons  on  Amchitka 
Island,  Mr.  Goodell's  values  were  embodied  In 
his  actions. 

Later,  as  chair  of  the  Preskiential  Qemency 
Board,  Mr.  Goodell's  sensitivity  contritHJted 
greatly  to  the  t}eginnlng  of  ttie  tong  national 
healing  process  following  our  withdrawal  from 
Vietnam. 

On  one  hand,  Chariie  Goodell  acted  on  his 
principles  and  took  his  causes  seriously.  But 
we  must  also  rememtier  that  he  possessed  a 
great  sense  of  humor  and  humility  atx>ut  his 
own  role  on  this  political  stage. 

He  was  someone  wlio  could  tie  counted  on 
to  wage  the  good  fight  and  to  wage  it  with 
style  and  substance.  Chariie  Goodell  serves 
as  a  model  for  living  our  beliefs  at  a  time 
when  it  sometimes  appears  that  cynicism  Is 
more  celebrated  than  principle. 

We  wUl  sorely  miss  Chariie  Goodell. 

Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  very  good 
frierxj  of  mine  and  a  very  distinguistied 
Member  of  tfiis  House,  Charles  E.  Goodell, 
passed  away  last  week. 

As  a  member  of  tfie  House,  he  was  p>art  of 
a  group  of  Reput>lk:ans  wtio  helped  to  elevate 
former  PreskJent  GerakJ  R.  Ford  to  the  post  of 
minority  leader.  Later,  Mr.  Ford  appointed  him 
Chairman  of  ttie  Presidential  OemerKy  Board, 


whk^  reviewed  in  1976  clemency  appicaiBons 
by  Vietnam  war  resisters. 

Charies  GoodeH  served  for  10  years  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  tiefore  tteing  ap- 
pointed to  succeed  Robert  Kennedy  In  the 
Senate.  He  was  an  outspoken  opponent  of 
the  war  in  Vietnam. 

He  was  bom  in  Jamestown,  NY,  and  prac- 
trced  law  ttiere  througtiout  tiis  Nfe.  He  won  a 
House  seat  in  a  special  etectnn  in  1959.  fo(- 
lowing  the  death  of  Representative  Daniel  A. 
Reed. 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today  to  pay 
tribute  to  a  dear  friend,  ttie  Honorable  Chartes 
E.  Goodell  of  New  Yori(.  I  join  my  colleagues 
in  ttie  House  of  Representatives  today  to 
mourn  his  passing,  to  express  my  sincere  corv 
dolences  to  his  family,  and  to  remember  him 
by  his  raputatkjn  and  his  deeds. 

Chariie  Goodell's  life  exemplified  his  dedna- 
tion  to  public  servk^.  He  performed  a  wkle 
range  of  functk>ns  in  servkse  to  his  community. 
His  party  and  his  country.  He  served  in  ttie 
Armed  Forces  during  World  War  II  and  the 
Korean  conflict.  He  was  a  teacher,  chaHrnan 
of  his  area  chamber  of  commerce,  member  of 
his  town  board,  congressxxial  liaison  assistant 
for  ttie  Department  of  Justne,  RepuMcan 
committee  memtier  and  delegate  to  ttiree  Re- 
publican national  conventkxis.  He  was  elected 
to  the  House  of  Representatives  in  1959  to  fill 
the  vacancy  caused  by  ttie  death  of  tfte  Hon- 
orable Daniel  A.  Reed,  and  served  with  dis- 
tinction until  his  resignatkxi  in  Septemtier 
1968.  At  that  time,  in  recognitkm  of  his 
achievements  and  abilities,  he  was  appointed 
to  the  U.S.  Senate  to  fill  ttie  unexpired  term  of 
ttie  late  Senator  Robert  F.  Kennedy,  and  he 
served  until  January  1971. 

The  Honorable  Jacob  Javits,  in  his  book 
"Order  of  Battle,"  recognizes  one  of  ttie  many 
contributions  of  Chariie  Goodell  during  his 
tenure  In  the  House.  Alttiough  written  more 
than  20  years  ago,  Mr.  Javits'  words  tiave  rel- 
evance today.  Mr.  Javits  praises  Ctiartie 
Goodell  for  tieing  responsitile  for  a  major 
manpower  retraining  bill  in  the  earty  1960's. 
Mr.  Javits  recognized  Chariie  Goodell's  long- 
sighted wisdom,  calling  the  bill  necessary  "if 
America's  productive  machine  Is  to  mantain  its 
industrial  supremacy  in  the  face  of  stiffening 
worid  competitkin." 

I  join  with  all  my  colleagues  today  in  honor- 
ing a  man  who  brought  experience  and 
wisdom  to  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
enrictied  all  of  our  lives. 

Ms.  SNOWE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  first  wouM  like 
to  commend  ttie  two  gentlemen  from  New 
Yori<,  Mr.  HORTON  and  Mr.  Stratton,  for 
taking  this  special  order  today  in  honor  of 
Charies  Goodell. 

Having  been  elected  to  the  House  for  ttie 
first  tme  In  1978.  I  never  had  ttie  opportunity 
to  serve  here  In  ttie  natxKial  legislature  vMth 
Charies  Goodell.  From  all  accounts,  it  woukj 
have  been  an  opportunity  both  interesting  and 
edifying. 

I  say  this  with  some  confklence  tiecause,  in 
recent  years.  I  t>ecame  frierxis  with  Chariie 
and  his  wife,  Pat  GoWman.  Throughout  this 
friendstiip,  it  became  6trAoua  ttiat  ttie  same 
qualities  whrch  made  tiim  so  enjoyable  and 
fascinating  to  be  around  were  ttie  same  ones 
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nis  uMviguMnea  poiicai 


not  be  personaUy  here  to  comment, 

Kiife     HIc     i*om«v>^a     vHII     anrkA«r     In     f>iA 


every  single  aspect  of  American  culture,  set- 
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the  history  of  black  Americans.  I  k>ok  fonward 


faith  ...  I  leave  you  racial  dignity  ...  I 
leave  vou  a  desire  to  live  tiarmoniously  with 


dentists  wtio  are  currently  practicing  in  the 

I  IrMtAW     CtatAe    *A^au      Ci^kr     I  Inh  inrmSti  ■    ' .«m«u 
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IW  UWH)UWnOO  powicai 


not  be  personally  here  to  comment, 
but  his  remarks  will  appear  in  the 
RacoRo. 


hiww  of  Ctaito  GooiMi  ••  a  man  wtw  stood 
bnMViy  againal  Iha  lida  d  pubic  opinion,  raly- 
ing  upon  Ma  Msgri^,  his  conwnon  ssnse  and 
na  lavai  juoynanL 

Ctarta  GooiM  may  have  lost  his  bid  for  a 
M  Sarala  tvm,  but  ha  gsinad  tha  respect  of 
nrilona  Swouphout  Ihia  land,  myaeif  included, 
for  Wdng  a  dMRcui  stand  against  the  war  in 
VMnam— tar  adhering  to  a  position  grourxled 
in  pnndpla. 

Througf)  the  years  since,  and  during  the 
yews  I  tsMwCharta.  he  never  lost  touch  with 
theee  same  baaie  values  and  prirtdples.  Fot- 
kMlng  hia  legiaMfwe  career.  Chaife  retained  a 
o(  the  Qowsnwient  as  necessarily  both 
iNiwe — and  vieirad  his 
toward  his  fellow  men  and 
ikttttesomelghL 

OMrte  Goodil  newer  lost  his  enthusiasm 
for  acoomplshmant  not  for  ttw  sake  of 
rawerd  or  recogniilon.  but  rather  t>ecause  so 
much  was  left  that  needed  doing.  And  along 
he  brought  a  keen  and 
vhich  was  discerning 
wMtaul  being  tflvisiveL 

At  tha  same  time,  as  thoee  here  who 
served  wMh  him  in  the  House  wfl  recaH,  Char- 
ie  raiety  ««a  without  his  sense  of  humor.  His 
good  nakie  was  a  mMaMn  aly  in  a  city  that 
too  fraQuanMy  gets  wrapped  tp  in  itself. 

There  la  one  aspect  of  his  ife,  I  must  admit 
in  al  ImlhMness.  about  «Mhich  he  was  irv 
Isnsely  serioua,  and  brooked  no  dispute  or 
contention.  Ttiat.  of  course,  was  the  subject  of 
■w  wasiangnn  i  looiiung. 

I'd  have  to  say  that  Charlie  was  the  most 
thorough  Redskins  fan  I  have  ever  met  It 
waant  juat  a  matter  of  having  a  Skins  t-shirt 
or  hat  Come  Sundays.  Charfie  was  a  commit- 
ted foolbal  fan.  equipped  for  any  continger)cy 
wHh  hia  coolor.  ladn.  hositi'iftiiN'inH,  television, 
and  al  other  paraphamala  indnpensible  to 
the  art  of  watching  footoal.  He  was  tnjiy  a 
aigMtosee. 

I  think  it  is  the  combinatkxi  of  tt)ese  quaii- 
Hee,  equaly  forthright  and  endearing,  which 
wl  make  me  miss  this  friend  tfie  most  My 
Iteart  goaaout  to  Pat.  wlw  has  k>st  a  partner 
we  wera  al  happy  and  proud  to  kraw,  and  to 
Cttaifie's  five  sons,  for  wfxxn  his  dednation 
and  tove  waa  evklent  to  al.  I  hope  that  they 
wM  take  comfort  in  the  memories  of  Charfie, 
waiiiith  In  the  tove  they  shared,  arxJ  fortify 
themeelvea  with  the  lasting  mpressions  he 
made  on  so  many  of  us. 

My  coieaguei.  Charfe  Goodefl  led  a  full 
Ma.  and  I  thank  him  for  having  made  mine- 
far  having  made  al  of  ours— fuler  as  weH. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
medal  order  waa  really  taken  by  the 
tenUeman  from  New  Ycvk  [Mr.  Strat- 
TOii]  and  myaeif.  Mr.  SraATTOH  is  the 
dean  of  the  New  York  delegation,  and 
I  am  the  vice  chairman  of  the  delega- 
tkHL  Together,  we  wanted  this  special 
order  to  show  our  bipartisan  efforts  in 
commending  Chaiile  for  his  work  in 
the  Houae  and  the  Senate. 

Unfortunately,  Mr.  Stbaroh  could 
not  be  here  at  this  moment  because  he 
is  conducting  a  hearing  and  wanted  me 
to  espreaa  his  regreta  that  he  could 


1       MESSAGE  FROM  THE 

I  FRESiDEarr 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  commu- 
nicnted  to  the  House  by  Mr.  Saimders. 
one  of  his  secretaries,  who  also  in- 
formed the  House  that  on  the  follow- 
ing dates  the  President  approved  and 
signed  Joint  resolutions  of  the  House 
of  the  following  titles: 
On  February  11.  1987: 

H«X.  Res.  131.  Joint  resolution  congratu- 
latiag  Dennis  Conner  and  the  crew  of  Stars 
and  Stripes  for  their  achievement  in  win- 
ning the  America's  Cup. 

On  February  12. 1987: 

HJ.  Res.  102.  Joint  resolution  making 
emergency  additional  funds  available  by 
transfer  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Septem- 
ber 30.  1987,  for  the  Emergency  Food  and 
Shdter  Program  of  the  Federal  Emergency 
Maaagement  Agency. 


BLACK  HISTORY  MONTH 

llie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Cahfbell).  Under  a  previous  order  of 
the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Stokes]  is  recognized  for  60  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  Febaiary  is 
Black  History  Month.  This  month,  Americans 
throughout  ttie  Nation  have  paused  to  recog- 
nize arxl  celet>rate  the  contrit)utx>ns  of  tiiack 
Americans  to  ttie  devetopment  of  the  United 
States. 

The  history  of  t)iack  America  Is  inextricatily 
woven  Irrto  tfie  fatiric  that  Is  America.  We 
have  tilled  her  soil,  gatf>ered  her  crops,  built 
her  monuments,  fought  her  wars,  sung  her 
praiaes,  and  fought  her  prejudices. 

However,  despite  the  significant  contribu- 
tiona  black  Americans  have  made  to  ttus 
NattMi,  until  recently,  t>lacks  were  ignored  In 
ttie  history  books  or  tfie  importance  of  their 
conbibutkxis  were  diminished.  But  the  impact 
blad(  Americans  have  made  on  ttiis  Nation 
can  never  t>e  totally  disaltowed,  for  like  every 
ottier  ethnic  group  tfiat  has  come  to  tfiese 
shores,  we  are  America's  history. 

Early  in  ttm  cerrtury,  in  an  effort  to  make 
known  tfie  contritxittons  of  black  Americans  to 
American  history,  the  late  Dr.  Carter  G.  Wood- 
sooi  founded  tfie  Assodatton  for  the  Study  of 
Ne^  Life  and  History.  In  1926,  Dr.  Woodson 
proposed  and  Implemented  tfie  kjea  of  com- 
memorting  the  achievements  of  black  Ameri- 
cana for  one  week  each  year.  It  was  a  radKal 
notion  in  an  age  wfien  most  academk^ans 
doubted  tfiat  t>lacks,  considered  less  than 
human,  had  any  history.  But  Dr.  Woodson  per- 
sisted, and  for  50  years,  Negro  History  Week 
waa  almost  exctosively  observed  in  tfie  black 
community.  In  1976,  tfie  observance  was  ex- 
pended to  Black  History  Month. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  fortunate  tfiat  tfie  t>lack 
history  otjservance  fias  been  expanded  to  a 
month,  for  tfiat  amount  of  time  is  certainly  re- 
quired in  order  to  merely  list  tfie  accomplistv 
meats  of  black  Americans.  The  contributtons 
of  blacks  to  AmerKan  history  can  be  seen  in 


every  single  aspect  of  American  culture,  sci- 
ence, health  care,  poMKS,  tfie  arts,  educatton, 
tecfmotogy,  and  other  areas.  K  is  of  tfie 
utmoat  importance  that  we  spread  tfie  word  of 
black  contributtons  to  all  Americans. 

Therefore,  wtien  we  speak  of  the  acoom- 
plishmenfs  of  great  American  scientists  and 
inventors,  such  as  Thomas  Edaon,  we  sfwuM 
also  menlton  Granvile  T.  Woods,  who  patent- 
ed many  etoctrtoal  railroad  devtoes;  Rot>ert 
RiWeus  who  revotottonized  tfie  refining  of  raw 
sugar  and  George  Wasfwigton  Carver  wtx> 
devetoped  numerous  uses  for  agricuttural 
products. 

Wfien  we  speak  of  tfie  greatness  of  Dr. 
Jonas  Salk,  wtiose  research  resulted  in  tfie 
devetopment  of  ttie  polto  vaccine,  we  shouM 
not  hesitirte  to  mentton  tfie  research  of  Dr. 
Chartes  Drew,  wfio  devetoped  tfie  first  tilood 
plasma  b«nk  tfiat  has  saved  innumerat>le  lives 
arxl  enabled  hospitals  to  store  btood  for 
tonger  periods  of  time. 

When  we  list  tfie  names  of  journalists  such 
as  William  Randolph  hieerst  whose  words  in- 
fluenced tfie  tfwiking  of  the  Natton,  we  must 
also  menimn  kja  B.  Wells  and  Mai  Goode, 
two  of  the  finest  journalists  of  tfie  20th  centu- 
ry, wfiose  writing  not  only  Infhjenced  tfie  tfiink- 
ing  of  tfie  Nation  but  cfiallenged  Its  behavtor 
and  discriminatory  practKes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  speak  of  tfiose  great 
Americana  wfio  forced  America  to  examine  its 
conscience,  atong  with  Abrafiam  Lincoln  we 
shoukl  s|>eak  of  tfie  greatness  of  Martin 
Lutfier  I4ng,  Frederick  Douglass,  and  So- 
jouner  Tiuth.  All  of  ttiese  black  Americans 
worked  to  free  t>lacks  from  tfie  immoral  and 
inhumane  shackles  of  slavery  and  tfie  subse- 
quent second  dass  citizenship  blacks  were 
relegated  to  after  tfie  Civil  War. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  tfiink  of  tfie  tremendous 
contributions  of  America  to  tfie  arts,  we 
cannot  overtook  black  Americans.  The  single 
mustoal  fcxm  tfiat  originated  in  America,  jazz, 
was  created  and  cultivated  by  the  likes  of 
Duke  Ellington,  W.C.  Handy,  and  Louis  Arm- 
strong. 

When  we  sakjte  tfiose  wfio  risked  and  sacri- 
fnad  tfieir  lives  to  preserve  this  Natton,  the 
salute  mvst  inckide  Crispus  Attucks,  a  black 
man  wfio  was  one  of  tfie  first  killed  in  tfie  War 
for  Independence  from  England  and  Dorey 
Miller,  a  black  mess  steward  in  the  U.S.  Navy. 
During  tfw  Japanese  attack  on  Peari  HartxH, 
Miller  commandeered  artillery  and  singlefiand- 
edly  shot  down  two  Japanese  planes,  prob- 
ably saviag  tfie  lives  of  his  sfiipmates. 

And  firlBlty,  Mr.  Speaker,  when  you  speak  of 
the  strength  of  tfie  American  Government,  it  is 
only  necessary  to  observe  tfie  history  of  ttiis 
Ctiamber  to  access  the  contributtons  of  black 
Americans  to  our  polittoal  history. 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  every  passing  day  an- 
otfier  adiievement  anotfier  contritxjtton,  an- 
otfier  accomplishment  is  added  to  annals  of 
black  history.  These  accomplishments  are  not 
only  signifwant  for  black  Americans,  but  for  all 
Americans.  People  of  all  races,  national  ori- 
gins and  creeds  fiave  worked  to  make  tfiis 
Natnn  gosaL  My  hope  for  the  future  is  that  we 
may  wort  together  to  continue  our  progess  in 
the  future. 

I  am  thankful  that  Dr.  Carter  G.  Woodson 
initiated  Ifie  annual  observance  in  fionor  of 


the  history  of  black  Americans.  I  \ook  forward 
to  tfie  day  when  tfie  contritxittons  and  history 
of  black  Americans  are  integrated  into  tfie  his- 
tory books  arxl  teaching  curriculum,  and 
Americans  wHI  recognize  tfie  tremendous  con- 
tributions of  black  Americans,  not  only  for  28 
days  in  February,  but  for  365  days  a  year. 

Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  month  as 
always  we  celebrate  tfie  monumental  achieve- 
ments of  feltow  black  Americans.  In  every 
fieki,  in  every  area  of  society,  blacks  have 
made  history.  From  E.  Frederic  Morrow,  the 
first  black  executive  in  the  White  House  under 
the  Eisenhower  administration,  to  Pfc.  William 
Thompson,  first  black  awarded  the  Congres- 
sional Medal  of  Honor  since  the  Spanish- 
American  War.  From  Arthur  Ashe  and  Altfiea 
Gibson,  first  blacks  to  win  the  title  at  Wimble- 
don to  Patricia  Rotierts  Harris,  wfio  under  the 
Carter  administration  became  the  first  black 
woman  appointed  to  a  Cabinet  post  Since  the 
introductton  of  a  black  history  commemoration 
by  the  late  Dr.  Carter  G.  Woodson,  founder  of 
the  Associatk>n  for  the  Study  of  Negro  Life 
and  History  In  1926,  we  have  set  askle  this 
month  to  rememt)er  tfiose  wfio  have  made 
strides  in  black  history  and  those  wfio  contin- 
ue to  do  so.  Blacks  have  triumphed  not  just 
for  tfiemselves  but  for  tfie  betterment  of 
others  as  well.  Noble  Peace  Prize  Winner  Dr. 
Ralph  Bunche,  instrumental  in  creating  tfie 
State  of  Israel  through  his  mediattons  with  tfie 
Palestines,  Is  evklence  of  this  fact.  The  1950 
Pulitizer  Prize  winner  Gwendolyn  Brooks 
opened  tfie  door  to  recognltton  of  our  literary 
genius,  and  1984  Pulitizer  Prize  winner  Alrce 
Walker  has  kept  rt  open. 

However,  tfve  dreams  of  civil  rights  leaders 
Rev.  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  Roy  Willkins, 
executive  secretary  of  the  NAACP,  Mary 
Church  Terrell,  educator,  are  far  from  being 
realized.  We  cannot  begin  to  wtioleheartedly 
celet>rate  anything  wfien  civil  rights  gains  such 
as  affirmative  actton  and  quotas  are  being  tar- 
geted for  eiiminatton.  When  racial  violence 
such  as  tfiat  in  Howard  Beach,  NY,  and  the 
Citadel,  SC,  are  tHushed  off  as  "incklences." 
When  Edward  W.  Brooke  was  and  remains 
the  only  black  U.S.  Senator  since  the  recon- 
structton.  As  we  commemorate  our  brilliant 
and  cotorful  history  tfiis  month,  let  us  also  re- 
flect on  the  work  still  to  be  done.  The  doors 
still  unopened  and  tfie  votoes  still  unfieard. 

Mr.  CHAPPELL  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  pleased 
to  join  my  colleague,  Mr.  Stokes,  in  this  spe- 
cial order  commemorating  Black  History 
Month.  Today,  I  honor  Mary  McLeod  Bethune, 
who  ttirough  her  contributions  improved  the 
future  of  all  youth  in  America. 

Mary  McLeod  Bethune,  was  a  renowned  ed- 
ucator and  compassionate  political  leader.  Her 
many  accomplishments  include  the  founding 
in  my  cfistrict  of  Bethune-Cookman  College,  at 
Daytona  Beach,  and  her  appointment  as  di- 
rector of  tfie  Diviston  of  Negro  Affairs  of  tfie 
National  Youth  Administration,  by  President 
FrankNn  D.  Roosevelt 

Dr.  Bettxine's  life  and  philosophy  are  best 
summarized  by  a  "Will"  stie  wrote  in  tfie  twi- 
light of  her  life,  I  will  let  It  speak  for  her 

I  leave  you  love  ...  I  leave  you  hope  ...  I 
leave  you  the  challenge  of  developiiig  confl- 
desoce  in  one  another  ...  I  leave  you  a 
thirst  for  education  ...  I  leave  you  a  re- 
spect for  the  uses  of  power  ...  I  leave  you 


faith  ...  I  leave  you  racial  dignity  ...  I 
leave  you  a  desire  to  live  harmoniously  with 
your  fellow  man  ...  I  leave  you  finally  a  re- 
sponsibility to  our  young  people  .  .  . 

As  we  pause  to  pay  tiibute  to  t>lack  Ameri- 
cans, it  is  worth  noting  that  tfiere  are  in  tfie 
Nation's  Capital  numerous  memorials  to  out- 
standing Americans  and  foreigners  wfio 
fielped  win  our  independence  in  tfie  Revohi- 
tion,  but  tfiere  are  only  two  memorials  to  black 
persons.  Tfiose  two  people  are  Dr.  Martin 
Lutfier  King,  Jr.,  and  Mary  McLeod  Betfiune. 
This  is  articulate  recognition  of  tfie  role  tfiat 
this  great  lady  played  in  our  national  history. 
Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  each  year  Con- 
gress sets  askle  February  to  pay  tritxite  to 
and  rememt>er  tfie  incakxilabie  contritxitions 
made  by  black  Americans  to  tfiis  country  and 
to  ttie  American  way  of  life.  I  take  pride  in 
joining  In  this  special  order,  and  in  fielping  In 
some  small  way  to  honor  black  Americans 
and  tfieir  efforts. 

Congress  began  to  honor  tilack  Americans 
in  1926,  setting  askle  a  week  to  commemo- 
rate "Negro  History  Week."  This  has  grown  to 
today's  Black  History  Month,  a  time  to  reflect 
upon  accomplishments  made— by  t)lacks  and 
by  society  toward  t>lacks. 

A  short  list  of  successful  black  Americans 
serves  as  an  important  reminder  that  black 
Americans'  efforts  have  spanned  across  edu- 
cation, sports,  science,  industry,  musk:,  litera- 
tijre,  and  all  the  arts.  Dr.  W.E.B.  DuBois, 
"Chappie"  James,  Mary  McLeod  Betfiune, 
Shiriey  Chisholm,  Duke  Ellington,  Martin 
Luther  King,  Jr.,  Joe  l-ouis,  Ttuirgood  Mar- 
shall, Cari  Stokes.  Tfie  list  is  virtually  unend- 
ing, and  tfie  successes  impossible  to  fully 
measure. 

The  history  of  black  Americans  is  one  of 
struggle  against  injustice,  against  discrimina- 
tion, against  nearly  Insurmountatile  odds  to 
have  a  cfiance  at  fulfillment  of  tfie  American 
Dream.  Much  fias  been  acfiieved  since  tfie 
time  of  Lincoln.  But  much  remains  to  be  done. 
We  take  tfiese  few  moments  each  year  to 
pay  a  special  honor  to  America's  tilacks.  But 
accomplishments  are  made  every  day  of 
every  year. 

I  want  to  personally  thank  my  good  friend 
and  colleague  Louis  Stokes  of  Ohto  for  re- 
seving  this  special  order  to  commemorate 
black  America.  His  dedk»tion  to  tfiis  cause 
over  tfie  years  should  be  a  source  of  pride. 

Mr.  BONER  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  very  pleased  to  tie  able  to  partidpato  In  a 
special  tribute  to  black  Americans  in  com- 
memoration of  Black  History  Month. 

Nashville,  TN,  the  largest  city  in  the  district 
whk:h  I  represent,  is  the  Athens  of  the  South 
as  it  is  tfie  cradle  of  numerous  educational  irv 
stitijtions.  Our  historically  black  colleges— Me- 
hany  Medial  College,  Fisk  University,  and 
Tennessee  State  University— have  greatly 
contritmted  to  tfiat  distinction. 

Our  city  recentiy  had  a  very  distinctive 
honor  bestowed  upon  it  by  the  Worid  Health 
Organization  when  they  designated  Mefiarry 
Medical  CoHege's  International  Health  Sci- 
enoes  Center  as  a  collaborating  center  for 
health  manpower.  Tfiis  kind  of  recognition  is 
kxig  overdue  as  Meharry,  Fisk.  and  TSU  are 
consklered  to  be  leaders  in  minority  educa- 
tion. Mehany  Mednal  College  has  tiained 
nearly  40  percent  of  tfie  black  physkaans  and 


dentists  who  are  currently  practicing  in  the 
United  States  today.  Fnk  Univeraty  has  very 
distinguisfied  ahimni  from  all  over  the  country.. 
And,  Tennessee  State  Univeraity  provkfes  al 
students  with  an  opportunity  for  equal  aooaas 
to  education.  We  are  very  proud  of  the  ao- 
complisfiments  of  tfieee  scfwots. 

Despite  tfie  great  progrees  we  have  made 
in  this  country  in  achieving  equality  in  educa- 
tion, we  still  have  a  kxig  way  to  go.  In  1965, 
tfie  Secretary  of  tfie  Department  of  Health 
and  Human  Servkxs  issued  a  detailed  report 
outlining  the  critical  fiealth  stetus  disparities 
that  exist  between  black  and  wtiite  dtizena. 
Among  otfier  tfwigs,  tfie  task  force  reported 
tfiat  black  infants  are  twKe  as  likely  to  die  as 
white  infants.  Furtfier,  blacks  suffer  a  much 
higher  share  of  hypertenston,  diatietes,  stroke, 
some  types  of  cancer,  and  otfier  disease  cat- 
egories. 60.000  excess  deatfis  occur  per  year 
among  blacks  wfien  compared  to  wfiites.  The 
Secretary's  report  attributed  a  major  part  of 
tfie  problem  to  the  fact  tfiat  wfiHe  we  have  an 
atxjndant  supply  of  health  professtonals  in  tfie 
Nation,  we  are  sorely  lacking  in  tfiose  dedkiat- 
ed  to  serving  minorities.  More  black  healtti 
professtonals  are  apt  to  return  to  underserved 
communities  tfian  are  wfiite  fiealth  profession- 
als. 

That  is  why  on  Fetxuaiy  4,  during  Black 
History  Month.  I,  atong  with  tfie  entire  Termea- 
see  and  Louisiana  delegations,  a  majority  of 
the  Alabama  delegation,  and  Mr.  Stokes  and 
Mr.  Lelano,  had  introduced  legislation,  H.R. 
954.  wfiKh  is  intended  to  address  tfie  prot)- 
lems  outlined  in  the  Secretary's  task  force.  My 
legislation,  tfie  Excellence  in  Mirxxity  Health 
Education  and  Care  Act  will  designate  Me- 
harry Medk»l  College,  Meharry  College  of 
Dentistry.  Xavier  University,  arxl  Tuskegee 
University  as  centers  of  excellence  In  minority 
health  education. 

Tfie  bill  will  also  autfxirize  assistance  for 
these  centers  to  aki  them  in  addressing  tfie 
serious  health  needs  of  minorities  by  increas- 
ing tfie  enroliment  of  high-caKber  minority 
health  professtonals  arxl  then  sending  ttiem 
back  out  into  the  urxJerserved  communities. 

Meharry.  Tuskegee,  and  Xavier  are  truly 
centers  of  excellence  in  minority  health  edu- 
cation as  tfiey  graduate  such  a  large  sfiare  of 
black  health  professtons.  My  legislation  will 
altow  tfiem  to  carry  on  tfiat  tradition. 


MEMORIAL  TRIBUTE  TO  SALA 
BURTON 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Edwards] 
is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  previously  shared  with 
my  colleagues  some  of  my  thoughts  on 
our  dear  colleague,  Saia  Burtoh.  and 
so  I  will  l>e  brief  today. 

At  this  time.  I  would  like  to  remind 
my  colleagues  that  tomorrow.  Wednes- 
day, at  5  pjn.,  in  Statuary  Hall,  there 
will  be  a  memorial  tribute  to  Sala 
BosTOR.  where  friends  and  asaodates 
who  were  unable  to  attend  the  services 
in  San  Francisco  will  have  an  opportu- 
nity to  pay  tribute  to  our  colleague. 
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I  would  enoounce  my  colleagues  to 
attend. 

Mr.  Speaker,  althoiish  I  will  be  brief 
today.  I  did  want  to  mention  a  couple 
of  thou^ts  that  struck  me  on  Febru- 
ary 2.  when  a  number  of  us  gathered 
hoe  in  the  Chamber  to  pay  tribute  to 
our  departed  otdleague. 

The  first  thing  I  might  mmtion  is 
that  it  is  a  sign  of  tremendous  love 
and  respect  that  so  many  of  us  felt  for 
SaLA  Bnnoii  that  on  that  day,  sponta- 
neously and  speaking  entirely  extem- 
pnmneously.  for  an  hour  and  a  half, 
our  coUeagues  rose  to  pay  tribute  to 
Sal*,  and  to  share  their  special 
thoughts  about  the  impact  she  had  on 
them  and  on  this  body. 

It  was  an  extraordinary  and  unprec- 
edented respcmse  to  the  passing  of  a 
colleague. 

I  was  struck  further  that  day  by  a 
recurring  theme  in  the  remarks  that 
were  made.  Speaker  after  speaker 
shared  memories  of  Sala  and  the 
loving  cuioem  she  had  alwajrs  shown 
fw  than  personally  and  for  their  fam- 
ilies. 

They  told  us  of  a  colleague  who  was 
as  effective  and  forceful  a  legislature, 
but  who  was  first  and  foremost  a 
person  of  warmth  and  compassion. 
What  was  striking  to  me  was  the  fact 
that  my  colleagues  recognized  that 
Sala's  caring  and  humanity  added  an 
important  dimension  to  oxu-  House,  to 
our  being  here,  our  work  in  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

I  believe  that  my  coUeagues  felt  in- 
stinctively that  Sala's  way  of  ap- 
proaching her  work  and  her  work  was 
special  because  it  was  much  too  rare. 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  just 
want  to  say  that  I  was  one  colleague 
who  did  have  that  rare  feeling  about 
Sala  Buaroii  and  the  way  that  she 
picked  up  and  became  so  much  a  part 
of  this  body  on  the  inside,  after  having 
been  so  many  years  a  part  of  it 
through  a  nurriage  to  our  late  great 
and  distinguished  colleague,  Phil 
Burton. 

I  want  to  thank  the  gentleman.  It 
has  been  a  very  difficult  time,  for  cer- 
tainly Callfomians  who  have  wit- 
nessed the  evolution  of  leadership  in 
California  and  now  again  lose  a  great 
Member  of  Congress,  a  very  caring 
IiersnL  I  ht^w  that  we  can  continue 
that  tradition  the  ideals  and  the  phi- 
losophy that  was  inherent  in  the 
Burton  tradition. 

I  want  to  thank  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Edwabos]  for  his  ef- 
forts in  providing  this  q)eclal  order. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  remember  Sala 
Bdstoh.  I  remember  her  warmth.  I  re- 
inember  her  kindness.  I  remember  her 
strength.  I  remonber  her  concern 
about  others.  I  remonber  her  consist- 


ent effort  ot  enact  the  best  laws  and 
polioy  possible. 

I  don't  luiow  what  motivated  Sala 
BxntTOH  to  be  such  a  warm  and  caring 
person.  I  cannot  point  to  the  single 
factor  that  made  her  such  an  effective 
legislator.  I  do  know  we  all  cared  for 
and  Admired  her  very  much. 

Sala  BuRTOif  had  such  positive  quali- 
ties. All  of  the  characteristics  that 
most  of  us  in  this  Chamber  aspire  too 
and  hope  we  can  attain. 

I  first  knew  Sala  as  a  part  of  that 
phenomenal  team  of  Phil  and  Sala 
BusTon,  husband  and  wife,  best 
frieiKls.  What  wonderful  work  they 
did  for  the  poor,  the  homeless,  the 
sick,  and  for  those  of  us  who  care 
about  our  magnlflcant  parks  and 
rivers  and  mountains. 

We  lost  one-half  of  that  team  such  a 
short  time  ago  that  I  along  with  my 
colleagues  thought  of  Sala's  work  as  a 
contkiuation  of  both  their  long  efforts 
to  make  this  a  better  world. 

Now  we  have  lost  Sala,  and  with  her 
going,  this  body,  this  200-year-old  in- 
stitution, has  lost  one  of  its  most  mem- 
orable occupants  and  we  shall  be  the 
worse  for  that  loss. 

I  will  miss  being  able  to  work  with 
such  an  outstanding  person  and  such 
an  outstanding  Member  of  the  House 
of  Representatives.  The  legacy  that 
Sala  Burton  has  created  will,  howev- 
er, be  remembered,  the  sacrifices  and 
love  of  work  and  tiie  great  joy  of  rep- 
resenting people,  people  that  were 
powerful  but  most  important  those 
who  were  powerless  but  had  the  need 
of  an  advocate. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  really  was  trying,  not  only 
for  Members  of  California,  but  for  all 
of  us  here  in  the  House  and  in  the 
Senate,  too,  to  lose  in  such  a  short 
period  of  time  two  Members  who  were 
as  iiaportant  and  who  contributed  so 
much  to  the  country's  business. 

I  would  like  to  think  that  by  recog- 
nizing those  rare  qualities  which  made 
Sala  so  dear  to  us,  we  each  also 
thought  of  how  we  might  bring  that 
sense  of  compassion  and  caring  into 
our  own  endeavors. 

I  believe  that  this  self-examination 
might  be  Sala's  legacy  to  us  all.  If.  by 
her  example,  Sala  has  helped  to  hu- 
manfee  the  work  that  we  try  to  do 
here  and  to  encourage  us  to  bring  that 
compassion  to  our  work,  she  has  left 
us  with  a  great  gift,  and  I  am  very 
grateful  to  her. 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
thank  my  distinguished  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Ed- 
WAR9S],  the  dean  of  the  California  del- 
egatton,  for  having  taken  this  special 
order,  especially  since  there  had  been, 
on  February  2,  that  tremendous,  spon- 
taneous expression  of  love  and  senti- 


ment and  sorrow  at  the  loss  of  Sala 

BUItTOH. 

I  was  not  present  in  the  House  on 
that  day.  so  I  missed  that  very  moving 
occasion,  but  I  was  present  at  the  me- 
morial service  that  was  held  at  San 
Francisco. 

I  think  that  the  entire  event,  from 
the  beginning  of  moving  from  the 
Capitol  steps  out  to  Andrews  and  then 
three  planes  fuU  of  people,  Members 
of  the  House  and  others,  former  Mem- 
bers included,  and  staff  people,  and 
the  memorial  service  itself,  were  a  tre- 
mendous tribute,  recognition  of  what 
Sala  Bubsom  meant  to  all  of  us. 

I  had  the  privilege  of  knowing  Sala 
and  Phillip  before  I  came  to  the  House 
in  1977.  They  had  been  to  New  York 
on  political  occasions  and  they  were 
dear  friends  of  a  former  predecessor  of 
mine,  the  late  Bill  Ryan. 

We  mnintained  that  relationship 
before  I  came  here,  and  of  course,  it 
grew  after  I  came  here. 

They  were  a  fantastic  team:  differ- 
ent in  many  ways,  but  absolutely  com- 
mitted to  the  same  principles  of  fair- 
ness and  concern  and  commitment  to 
the  plight  of  those  who  would  other- 
wise have  had  no  one  to  speak  for 
them. 

I  think  that  the  House  itself  has 
been  severly  diminished  by  the  loss  of 
Phillip,  and  more  severely  diminished 
by  the  loss  of  Sala  Boston. 

I,  in  my  capacity  as  the  current  na- 
tional president  of  Americans  for 
Democratic  Action,  which  post  our  dis- 
tinguished colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Edwards!,  had 
also  held  a  few  years  ago,  had  the  oc- 
casion at  the  executive  committee 
meeting  (this  past  Saturday  to  be  asked 
to  offer  some  words  in  tribute  to  Sala. 

I  must  tell  my  friend  that  it  was  a 
very  difficult  thing  to  do.  The  closer 
you  are,  I  think,  to  people,  and  the 
deeper  you  feel  the  loss,  the  more  dif- 
ficult it  is  sometimes  to  express  in 
words  the  sense  of  loss  that  you  feel. 
But  I  do  want  to  bring  to  the  House 
the  expressions  of  love  and  support 
and  sympathy  for  the  family  that  the 
Board  of  Americans  for  Democratic 
Action  also  feels  at  the  loss  of  their 
good  friend,  a  fighter  in  many,  many 
common  causes  with  them,  Sala 
Burton. 

Mr.  Speaker,  before  closing,  let  me 
just  say  that  there  were  occasions  in 
the  years  that  Sala  was  with  us  and 
we  were  privileged  to  have  her  as  a  col- 
league when  she  and  Representative 
Bob  Garcia  and  I  would  share  dinners 
together.  Those  occasions  were  at 
least  as  much  social  and  expressions  of 
friendship  than  they  were  political. 
Those  occasions  will  remain  with  me 
to  the  end  of  my  days  as  will  the 
memory  and  recognition  of  what  she 
brought  to  all  of  us  who  had  the  privi- 
lege to  know  her. 


Mr.  Speaker,  the  Congress  has  been 
severely  diminished  with  the  passing 
of  Representative  Sala  Burton. 

Sala  became  a  Member  of  Congress 
in  1983  following  the  death  of  her  late 
husband,  and  our  dear  friend  and  col- 
league. Representative  Phillip  Burton. 
When  her  constituents  selected  her 
from  a  field  of  11  candidates  in  a  spe- 
cial election,  they  Icnew  they  were  se- 
lecting an  able  and  compassionate  rep- 
resentative in  Washington.  When  the 
entire  California  delegation  crowded 
around  her  at  her  swearing-in,  they 
iuiew  she  would  prove  to  be  a  Repre- 
sentative who  worked  hard  for  her 
constituents  and  adhered  firmly  to  the 
highest  of  principles. 

Sala  did  not  just  meet  these  expec- 
tations—she exceeded  them.  She 
brought  to  the  task  of  governance  a 
zeal  and  energy  that  were  unsurpassed 
amongst  her  colleagues.  She  insisted 
on  fairness  and  integrity,  and  she 
quickly  earned  a  reputation  as  one  of 
the  chief  congressional  advocates  for 
those  who  have  no  voice  in  our  Nation- 
al Government.  It  was  evident  to  all 
who  knew  her  that  Sala  had  a  spark 
within  that  prompted  her  to  go  the 
extra  mile  and  to  seek  nothing  less 
than  excellence  in  every  endeavor  that 
she  entered  into. 

That  spark  had  it  origins  in  Sala's 
past.  Bom  in  Poland,  Sala  fled  to  the 
United  States  with  her  parents  in 
1939.  "I  saw  and  felt  what  happened  in 
Western  Europe  when  the  Nazis  were 
moving,"  she  said.  "You  learn  that 
politics  is  everybody's  business.  The 
air  you  breath  is  political— it  isn't  just 
a  game  for  certain  people.  We  must  all 
be  vigilant  in  terms  of  our  civil  rights 
and  liberties." 

Sala's  commitment  to  political  activ- 
ism was  evident  long  before  she 
l>ecame  a  Member  of  Congress.  She 
participated  in  the  founding  of  the 
California  Democratic  Council  and 
then  served  as  its  vice  president.  In 
the  1950's,  she  was  a  codirector  of  the 
California  Public  Affairs  Institute,  an 
organization  involved  in  issues  for 
Democratic  Presidential  candidates, 
and  she  served  as  president  of  the  San 
Francisco  Democratic  Women's 
Fonmi.  She  was  a  member  of  both  the 
county  and  State  Democratic  central 
committees,  and  she  was  a  delegate  to 
the  Democratic  National  Conventions 
in  1956, 1976,  1980  and  1984. 

In  the  1960's,  Sala  battled  alongside 
the  NAACP  in  order  to  achieve  fair 
housing  laws  for  our  Nation's  citizens. 
While  her  husband  Phil  was  serving  in 
the  House,  Sala  became  a  cofounder 
of  both  the  congressional  wives  task 
force  and  the  Washington  Internation- 
al Club  IV,  an  organization  consisting 
of  wives  of  members  of  the  diplomatic 
corps  and  of  representatives  of  Con- 
gress. And  she  chaired  the  legislative 
committee  of  the  Woman's  National 
Democratic  Club. 


When  Phil  died  and  Sala  was  elected 
to  succeed  him,  she  said  of  her  new  re- 
sponsibilities: "I  want  to  represent,  as 
my  husband  did,  the  dispossessed,  the 
hungry,  the  poor,  the  children,  people 
in  the  trust  territories,  the  aged— 
those  people  who  don't  have  a  lot  of 
lobbying  being  done  for  them." 

This  statement  is  characteristic  of 
Sala,  who  worked  diligently  in  Con- 
gress to  improve  the  status  of  the 
poor,  to  improve  education  programs, 
to  improve  the  environment,  and  to 
preserve  civil  liberties.  She  was  also 
widely  known  for  her  efforts  to 
achieve  meaningful  arms  control  and 
to  promote  the  cause  of  human  rights, 
particularly  for  Soviet  dissidents. 

Not  only  was  Sala  absolutely  unwav- 
ering in  her  devotion  to  the  principles 
of  compassion  and  fairness,  but  she 
pursued  these  ideals  with  unparalleled 
energy  and  enthusiasm.  She  was  a 
model  of  strength  and  courage  to  all 
of  us  in  the  House  who  value  the  pro- 
gressive accomplishments  of  the  last 
50  years  and  who  seek  to  build  upon 
these  achievements  in  the  years  to 
come. 

With  the  passing  of  Sala  Burton, 
the  cause  of  social  justice  has  been 
dealt  a  severe  blow.  On  this  sad  occa- 
sion, I  wish  to  extend  my  deepest  sym- 
pathy to  Sala's  daughter,  Joy,  to  her 
and  Phillip's  family  and  to  all  of 
Sala's  many  friends  and  constituents. 
Just  as  they  will  never  forget  Sala, 
those  of  us  who  had  the  privilege  to 
serve  alongside  her  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  will  always  preserve  a 
special  place  in  our  hearts  for  our 
cherished  colleague. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  a  great  friend 
of  Sala's  for  many,  many  years:  in  the 
old  days,  in  the  Young  Democrats  of 
California.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Dymally]. 

Mr.  DYMALLY.  I  thank  my  friend, 
the  chairman  of  the  California  Demo- 
cratic delegation  for  bringing  to  the 
House  this  name  of  this  great  woman 
so  we  can  pay  tribute  to  her  today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  first  met  Sala 
Burton,  of  course,  through  my  friend, 
Phil  Burton,  in  1960  when  I  was  a 
young  Democrat  attending  a  conven- 
tion in  San  Francisco.  Over  the  years, 
Phil  and  I  became  friends  and  anyone 
who  knows  Phil  you  luiow  that  if  you 
are  a  friend  of  Phil  Burton,  that 
friendship  is  always  a  stormy  one. 
There  are  ups  and  downs  to  that 
friendship.  Phil  would  often  come  to 
me  and  say.  "Why  is  it  whenever  you 
and  I  have  a  fuss  my  wife  takes  sides 
with  you?"  I  would  say  "She  is  just  a 
smart  woman,  that  is  all." 

Sala  was  always  the  mediator, 
always  trying  to  mend  fences.  I  have 
never  seen  her  angry.  I  am  sure  that 
sometime  during  the  dinner  hour 
when  Phil  took  so  many  phone  calls 
from  us  she  must  have  been  angry 


with  him  for  interrupting  the  dinner 
hour  but  I  have  never  seen  her  over 
those  years,  over  those  26,  27  years 
that  I  have  known  Sala.  ever  fussing 
or  with  a  frown  on  her  face;  always 
with  a  smile,  always  willing  to  talk  to 
you,  to  help  you,  to  give  you  good 
cheer:  always  very  pleasant. 

She  will  be  missed  by  all  of  us  in  the 
California  delegation.  She  will  be 
missed  by  all  of  her  friends  and  sup- 
porters and  voters  in  San  Francisco. 
She  was  just  a  lund.  considerate, 
thoughtful  person.  Always  willing  to 
help  someone  who  needed  help. 
Always  willing  to  listen:  always  having 
some  suggestion  to  improve  the  status 
quo  of  the  environment  in  which  we 
live. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  tell  you  with  a  great 
deal  of  sadness  that  I  bring  to  you  the 
sympathy  of  the  Congressional  Black 
Caucus,  and  we  join  with  the  Califor- 
nia delegation,  the  people  of  San 
Francisco  and  her  many  friends  in  this 
House  in  expressing  our  very  deep 
sympathy. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  LehranI. 

Mr.  LEHMAN  of  Califomia.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  we  honor  our  col- 
league and  dear  friend,  Sala  Bxtrtoh 
who  died  on  February  1,  1987.  Sala 
was  a  personal  friend  of  mine,  just  as 
her  husband  Phil  was  and  they  can 
never  be  replaced  in  our  hearts  and  in 
our  minds.  Sala's  spirit  was  large  with 
room  for  many  of  us  from  Califomia 
and  across  this  Nation.  She  saw  us  as 
individuals  with  lives  and  families,  not 
just  as  Members  of  Congress,  and  she 
was  very  special  for  that  reason. 

Sala  Burton  was  a  woman  of  soft 
words  but  strong  convictions.  She  was 
courageous  when  it  was  difficult  to  be 
so.  I  recall  vividly  her  support  and  co- 
sponsorship  of  my  legislation  to  pre- 
vent further  expansion  of  San  Francis- 
co's dam  in  Yosemite  National  Paik.  I 
did  not  go  to  Sala  for  help  on  the 
issue,  because  I  knew  it  put  her  in  a 
difficult  position  with  her  home  dis- 
trict. Sala.  however,  came  to  me  and 
put  the  values  of  protecting  a  national 
treasure  above  the  parochial  desires  of 
the  city.  Putting  large  values  ahead  of 
small  ones  is  a  lesson  she  leaves  us  all. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker  I  must  admit 
that  I  shall  miss  Sklk  for  the  most 
personal  of  reasons.  Sala  Burton  was 
the  only  person  I  know  who  could  be 
counted  on  to  refer  to  me  as  "a  nice 
young  man."  As  I  approach  my  fourth 
decade,  Sala's  references  to  my  youth 
will  be  missed  more  than  she  will  ever 
know. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Sala  Burton's  legacy  is 
one  of  service  to  Califomia,  adviser  to 
her  late  husband  Phil  in  aU  aspects  of 
politics  and  dear  friendship  to  all  us  in 
this  House. 
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Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  I 
thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ftveaker.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
vmnan  from  Ohio  [Ma.  Oakar]. 

Ml.  OAKAR.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
tot  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  I  would  like  to  do 
la  limply  repeat  the  remazka  that  I 
gave  in  California,  in  San  Francisco  at 
a  oommanoratlon.  a  memorial  tribute 
to  one  of  the  great  people  of  the 
HouM.  Sala  Buktom.  Basically,  what  I 
Mid  was  that  to  me  Sala  Bubtoh  had 
the  glamour  of  a  Marlene  Deitrich  and 
the  heart  and  good  will  of  a  Mother 
Tereia  and  the  political  savvy  of  a 
Golda  Melr.  If  anyone  read  the  Con- 
OBBSioiiAL  RicoBO  When  my  distin- 
guished colleague,  Mr.  Edwards,  dean 
of  the  California  delegation,  intro- 
duced the  privilege  resolution,  they 
would  know  the  overwhelming  expres- 
sion of  grief  and  love  for  Sala.  She 
was  really  a  mother,  a  sister,  and  a 
friend  to  all  of  us.  She  cared  in  a  very 
qiedal  way  for  people. 

She  really  did  love  her  roots,  her 
family,  her  country,  the  Congress,  and 
she  had  a  real  affection— those  Cali- 
fomlans  stick  together— for  the  Cali- 
fornia delegation.  She  certainly  loved 
San  Ftandaeo.  She  was  extremely 
proud  to  represent,  and  it  was  Ameri- 
ca's perfect  city  with  its  great  diversity 
of  people. 

She  meant  very,  very  much  to  the 
wives  of  the  Members.  Of  course,  she 
was  the  cofounder  of  the  Congression- 
al Wives  Task  Force,  and  always 
reached  out  to  make  them  feel  a  part 
of  Congress.  Sala  often  told  me  of  the 
pride  and  love  she  had  for  her  daugh- 
to'  and  her  son-in-law  and  her  grand- 
children. She  admired  her  daughter's 
abilities  and  independence.  Her  par- 
ents meant  very,  very  much  to  her. 
Her  mother  still  is  living,  God  bless 
her,  and  she  had  a  marvelous  impres- 
sion fran  her  parents.  She  often 
talked  about  her  father's  brilliance 
and  her  mother's  common  seiuse  and 
their  interest  in  current  affairs. 

She  was  very  proud  of  her  brother- 
in-law,  John,  and  believed  he  had  tre- 
mendous values  as  did  her  husband, 
and  values  that  are  known  in  Califor- 
nia, indeed,  nationally,  as  the  great 
Burton  tradition. 

She  was  proud  of  John's  personal 
courage  as  well  and  proud  of  her 
brother-in-law.  Bob,  as  well.  She  was 
very,  very  proud  of  her  brother  and 
her  nephew,  Tom,  who  was  so  gracious 
to  so  many  of  us  during  Sala's  illness. 

Mr.  Qptaket.  I  want  to  say  this 
about  her  staff:  She  felt  that  they 
were  an  extended  part  of  her  family, 
and  they  ought  to  know  how  much  ai- 
fecUon  Sala  had  for  them  and  how 
much  it  meant  to  her  that  they  car- 
ried on  during  her  illness.  So  in  a  very 
qwdal  way.  all  of  us  can  claim  Sala  in 
a  very  real  way.  Of  course,  she  loved 
her  beloved  Phillip,  as  she  would  say. 
You  could  not  talk  to  her  for  any 


length  of  time  without  knowing  of  the 
respect  and  love  she  had  for  her  hus- 
band- She  quoted  him  often;  she  felt 
even  after  he  died  that  she  was  an  ex- 
tenjton  of  him.  But  Sala.  in  her  own 
right,  was  a  magnificent  Congress- 
woman  and  a  very  savvy  politician. 

She  was  intensely  political,  and  long 
before  she  became  a  Congresswoman, 
she  served  her  political  apprentice- 
shipi 
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She  traced  her  interest  to  her  child- 
hood in  prewar  Poland.  She  said,  "I 
saw  and  felt  what  happened  in  West- 
em  Europe  when  the  Nazis  were 
moving.  You  leam  politics  is  every- 
body's business." 

She  had  instant  clout  in  the  House. 
When  we  look  at  her  assignments  we 
see  that  she  was  practically  inunedi- 
ately  after  a  term  of  being  here  as- 
signed to  the  prestigious  committee, 
the  Committee  on  Rules.  She  was  a 
delegate  to  the  North  Atlantic  Assem- 
bly, where  60  parliamentarians  from 
NATO  elected  her  vice  chair  of  the  Po- 
litic^ Committee.  Last  spring  in  Lux- 
embourg I  saw  her  chair  the  commit- 
tee, and  I  saw  the  love  and  esteem  of 
our  allies  and  our  fellow  and  sister 
parliamentarians,  who  really  thought 
that  she  was  so  outstanding. 

She  knew  how  to  get  things  done. 
One  can  recall  the  many  instances  in 
which  Sala  did  in  fact  buttonhole  her 
friends.  I  said  in  San  Francisco  that 
she  buttonholed  the  men  in  Congress 
by  flicking  the  lint  from  their  lapels 
rather  than  twisting  their  arms.  Her 
style  was  different  from  Phil's,  to  say 
the  least,  but  it  was  equally  as  effec- 
tive. 

So  how  do  we  accept  her  death?  One 
of  the  things  that  Sala  was  most 
proud  of,  really,  was  her  Jewish  back- 
ground. So  I  quoted  from  the  Mourn- 
er's Kaddish  in  which  there  are  a  line 
or  two  that  indicate  that  thru  the  long 
centuries,  and  this  is  a  quote  from 
that  beautiful  prayer: 

Thru  the  long  centuries  we  have  learned 
to  rise  in  the  face  of  every  storm,  out  of  the 
abyss  of  anguish,  on  the  ashes  of  every  de- 
struetion,  to  praise  God's  name,  to  maintain 
a  stance  of  human  dignity  and  to  affirm  our 
consecration  to  the  task  of  life. 

That  was  her  goal.  Life  was  so  im- 
portant to  her,  and  she  was  consecrat- 
ed to  this. 

The  Wednesday  before  Sala's  death 
I  had  the  great  privilege  of  visiting 
her.  Along  with  Senator  Alan  Cran- 
STO>,  and  my  friend  and  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  California,  Don  Ed- 
wards, and  at  the  end  I  whispered  a 
few  words  to  Sala,  and  she  said  to  me, 
and  the  last  words  she  said  to  me, 
were.  "Tell  everyone  I  think  of  them 
and  love  them."  And  she  said.  "Good- 
bye. Mart  Rose— we'll  talk"— which 
was  a  OHnmon  expression  of  Sala's. 


We  win  talk  about  Sala— for  we  will 
think  of  her  legacy  and  her  values, 
that  wonderful  Biirton  tradition. 

We  know  that  already  there  have 
been  a  number  of  things  that  people 
are  proposing  to  name  after  her,  such 
as  the  S*la  Burton  Maritime  Museum, 
which  of  course  was  part  of  her  legis- 
lation, to  have  that  funded  properly, 
and  the  gentleman  from  Arizona.  Mr. 
"Mo"  U9ALL,  did  change  the  name  in 
the  legislation  naming  it  after  her. 

One  of  the  things  that  I  would  like 
to  suggest,  I  have  introduced  a  bill 
that  would  allow  the  staff  and  people 
who  work  on  the  Hill  to  have  access  to 
a  day-care  center,  and  that  has  been 
passed.  I  think  that  it  would  really  be 
an  honor  for  me  to  know  that  my  leg- 
islation somehow— and  the  gentlewom- 
an from  Colorado,  Mrs.  Pat  Schroe- 
DER,  is  the  one  who  suggested  it,  and  I 
think  it  is  a  great  idea— to  somehow 
dedicate  that  day-care  center  to  the 
memory  of  our  friend,  Sala  Burton. 

So  we  accept  her  death  in  the  sense 
of  Alfred  Lord  Tennyson  when  he  re- 
called in  his  wonderful  poem,  "In  Me- 
moriam"  when  he  had  the  death  of 
one  of  his  dear  friends  thrust  upon 
him,  and  he  was  wondering  how  he 
could  accept  this  great  tragedy.  One  of 
the  lines  that  he  uttered  then  and 
which  Is  recorded  for  all  of  us  immor- 
tally is  something  that  consoles  me 
very  much  when  I  think  of  her,  and 
that  is: 

Tls  better  to  have  loved  and  lost. 
Than  never  to  have  loved  at  all. 

We  all  loved  Sala  Burton,  and  we 
will  talk  to  her  many,  many  times. 

Mr.  EX>WARDS  of  California.  I 
thank  the  gentlewoman  from  Ohio  for 
those  very  moving  words.  Let  me  also 
emphasise  that  Sala's  staff,  both  here 
and  in  Ctdlf  omla,  did  a  most  remarka- 
ble job  in  keeping  the  office  operating, 
serving  the  constituents,  and  holding 
their  heads  high  during  the  last  few 
weeks,  Which  of  course  was  very  diffi- 
cult as  Sala  weakened.  So  Nancy 
Leong  and  the  rest  of  the  fine  men 
and  women  there  should  be  thanked 
by  all  of  us,  and  not  only  by  the 
people  of  San  Francisco. 

Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  I  yield 
to  the  gentlewoman  from  Ohio. 

Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  things  that  I  said  at  Phil  Burton's 
death.  When  we  were  eulogizing  Phil, 
and  I  think  that  Sala  might  want  me 
to  say  it  today.  Is  that  I  encouraged 
Sala  when  we  were  eulogizing  Phil, 
and  I  did  not  luiow  if  it  was  in  good 
taste  or  not.  to  run  for  that  seat.  I 
really  felt  that  Phil  would  want  that, 
but  most  importantly  I  thought  that 
she  was  essentially  the  most  qualified 
person. 

I  do  think  that  one  of  the  things 
that  Stoji  felt  very,  very  strongly 
about   when   she    realized    that   she 


might  not  be  able  to  come  back  to  the 
House  in  the  next  term  was  who  would 
replace  her.  I  do  think  and  know  and  I 
think  that  most  of  us  know  that  she 
wanted  Nancy  Pelosi  to  replace  her.  So 
I  would  Just  like  to  encourage  Nancy 
to  run— she  has  not  thrown  in  her  hat 
already— because  that  was  Sala's  wish, 
and  I  know  that  Sala  would  never 
choose  someone  who  did  not  have  the 
magnificent  values  of  that  whole  tra- 
dition. 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  must  say,  as  I  sat 
here  listening  to  remarlcs  regarding 
Sala  Burton,  Ms.  Mary  Rose  Oakar 
brought  many  a  thought  to  my  mind. 

Sometimes  after  the  fact  you  are 
moved  by  things  that  you  happened  to 
do  rather  than  regretting  that  you  did 
not  do  something,  and  I  was  reminded 
by  Mary  Rose  that  as  a  "Dear  Col- 
league" came  from  Sala  Burton  in 
that  closing  week  of  our  experience 
with  her,  she  indicated  that  she  would 
not  be  seeldng  reelection  in  1988.  The 
tone  of  that  statement  which  her 
brother  read  in  San  Francisco  was  ob- 
vious to  anybody  who  was  sensitive  at 
all  to  the  circumstances.  I  was  moved 
to  sit  and  write  a  note  expressing  my 
respect  and  love  and  affection  for 
Sala,  and  feel  gladdened  today  to 
know  that  she  saw  that  during  those 
last  days. 

The  first  time  that  I  ever  heard 
about  the  Burtons  was  when  I  was  a 
graduate  student  in  San  Francisco 
doing  an  internship  in  the  field  of 
public  affairs.  I  was  occasioned  to  go 
to  a  gathering  of  an  organization  then 
Imown  as  the  Labor  Youth  League, 
which  was  having  a  rally  in  one  of  the 
major  paries  in  San  Francisco,  and  at 
that  rally  there  were  featured  the 
Burtons.  The  speaker  at  that  rally  was 
not  Phillip  Burton,  it  was  Sala 
BtTRTON.  That  was  in  the  spring  of 
1957. 

As  Mary  Rose  indicated,  for  those 
who  knew  the  family  at  all,  you  could 
not  Icnow  them  without  realizing  the 
significant  role  that  Sala  always 
played.  She  was  a  powerhouse,  a 
person  who  believed  deeply  in  issues, 
and  when  she  got  involved  in  one,  I 
can  tell  you  that  she  would  not  let  go 
lightly. 

She  was  a  person  who  for  many, 
many  years  stood  at  the  side  of  her 
husband  with  his  dynamic  and,  to  say 
the  least,  unusual  style  of  affecting 
public  affairs.  After  his  death  she 
demonstrated  very  quickly  that  she 
had  a  style  of  her  own  that  comple- 
mented, in  ways  that  few  of  us  really 
had  yet  to  understand,  Phillip's  work. 

They  as  a  family  most  important  to 
me  reflect  that  which  ought  to  be  a 
part  of  public  affairs.  They  came  to 


government  because  they  cared  alwut 
people.  They  cared  particularly  about 
people  who  are  in  need  in  our  society, 
and  their  lives'  work  involved  in  at- 
tempting to  find  solutions  for  those 
difficulties  that  are  the  mix  of  Ameri- 
can life. 

She  and  I  and  Phillip  and  I  did  not 
always  agree  relative  to  those  solu- 
tions, but  I  am  proud  to  say  that 
though  we  did  not  agree,  the  funda- 
mental recognition  that  our  objective 
to  solve  people  problems  was  a  lot 
more  important  that  one's  decision  as 
to  what  is  the  best  avenue  or  another 
decision  that  might  have  been  an 
avenue  that  some  of  us  would  follow. 

Sala  Burton  was  a  loving,  caring, 
warm  human  being  who,  while  she 
served  with  us  as  a  colleague  for  only  a 
short  time,  has  made  a  lifelong  contri- 
bution and  has  raised  the  level  of  all 
of  our  consciousness  regarding  our  re- 
spoivsibility  and  why  we  are  here  as 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives in  the  first  place. 

I  thank  my  colleagues  for  taking  this 
time  and  allowing  me  the  time  to  par- 
ticipate. 
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Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  I 
thank  the  gentleman. 

Phil  was  always  amused  when  people 
would  mention  the  awesome  Burton 
political  machine  and  San  Francisco 
and  in  California  generally,  and  he 
always  said  that  most  people  do  not 
know  that  the  awesome  political  ma- 
chine of  the  Burtons  consisted  of  Phil, 
Sala,  and  John,  and  that  was  all. 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  Moakley]. 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  com- 
mend our  distinguished  colleagues,  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  E3d- 
WARDSl  and  the  gentlewoman  from 
Ohio  [Ms.  Oakar],  for  affording  the 
House  this  opportunity  to  pay  tribute 
to  our  colleague  and  friend,  the  late 
Sala  Burton. 

The  House  has  lost  a  Member  of  un- 
usual dedication  and  honor.  The  lead- 
ership has  lost  a  skillful  legislator,  in 
her  work  in  women's  groups  and  on 
the  Committee  on  Rules.  And,  Mr. 
Speaker,  each  of  us  individuaUy  have 
all  lost  a  loyal  and  generous  friend. 

I  will  always  remember  Sala  as  a 
fighter.  As  a  legislator,  she  worked 
tirelessly  for  the  cause  of  equality 
among  races  and  between  sexes.  She 
battled  energetically  in  support  of 
world  peace,  and  strived  throughout 
her  career  to  make  govenunent  meet 
its  responsibilities  to  the  poor,  the 
young,  and  the  old.  Through  her  legis- 
lative efforts  and  her  own  example, 
she  offered  women  hope  for  a  future, 
free  of  artificial  limitations. 

In  her  last  fight,  she  battled  might- 
ily—not against  death— but  for  life. 


And  in  the  end,  she  faced  death  with 
the  same  grace  and  courage  with 
which  she  had  always  faced  life. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Sala  arrived  in  this 
Chamber,  almost  4  years  ago,  to  fill 
out  the  balance  of  the  term  of  her  late 
husband,  Phil,  who  died  unexpectedly 
near  the  beginning  of  his  11th  term. 
Many  of  us  did  not  know  what  to 
expect  when  Sala  joined  us  here.  Cer- 
tainly she  had  the  benefit  of  30  years 
married  to  one  of  the  most  skillful  leg- 
islative tacticians  who  ever  served  in 
the  House. 

However,  Mr.  Speaker,  Sala  was  her 
own  person  as  well,  and  had  been  a 
seasoned  politician  in  her  own  right 
when  she  married  Phil  Burton  in  19S3. 

Sala  was  active  in  the  early  fifties  in 
establishing  the  California  Democratic 
Council,  on  which  she  served  as  vice 
president.  In  the  same  time  period,  she 
served  as  codirector  of  the  California 
Public  Affairs  Institute.  The  Institute 
played  a  major  role  in  Democratic 
Presidential  campaigns  at  the  time 
when  the  State's  fast  growing  popula- 
tion was  maldng  it  increasingly  central 
to  the  national  campaign. 

She  held  offices  in  the  Democratic 
Party  at  both  the  county  and  State 
levels,  and  served  as  president  of  the 
San  Francisco  Democratic  Women's 
Forum. 

Sala  also  was  a  delegate  to  four 
Democratic  National  Conventions. 
With  her  colleagues  in  the  San  Fran- 
cisco congressional  delegation,  she 
hosted  the  last  convention  to  which 
she  was  elected. 

She  was  active  in  the  NAACP,  par- 
ticularly in  the  battle  for  fair  housing 
laws.  During  the  time  Phil  served  in 
Congress,  she  was  active  in  efforts  by 
the  spouses  of  Memljers  of  Congress  to 
make  positive  contributions  to  the 
community  and  the  Nation. 

In  her  short  time  in  the  House,  Sala 
caught  the  attention  of  her  colleagues 
for  her  judgment,  kindness,  and  sin- 
cerity. At  the  beginning  of  her  second 
term,  she  was  selected  to  serve  on  the 
House  Rules  Committee. 

Our  committee  is  a  small  one,  com- 
posed of  13  Members.  Because  our  able 
chairman,  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Pepper],  leads  our  committee 
with  such  extraordinary  sensitivity  to 
the  views  and  interests  of  each 
Member,  it  is  a  place  where  deep  and 
lasting  friendships  are  built. 

So,  for  us  on  the  Rules  Committee, 
it  is  especially  difficult  to  say  this 
final  farewell.  But  Sala  had  a  great 
heart,  and  a  share  of  her  compassion 
and  courage  remain  with  us.  So,  while 
our  memories  live,  perhaps  farewell  is 
not  the  right  word. 

Once  again,  I  would  like  to  thank 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Edwards]  and  the  gentlewoman  from 
Ohio  [Ms.  Oakar]  for  taking  this  time 
to  allow  the  meml>ership  of  this  House 
to  just  say  what  we  have  on  our  minds 
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•bout  a  treat,  (reat  penon  who  will 
no  kwcer  be  voting  with  us. 

ICr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  llaasachu- 
aetts  for  those  veiy  moving  words. 

Mr.  ^leaker,  aometme.  one  of  our 
dlBtlnguished  ciAeagues.  whose  friend- 
ship and  asMdation  with  S&la  and 
before  that  with  Phillip  goes  back 
many,  many  years,  again  to  young 
Democrat  days,  is  the  gentleman  from 
CaUfomia  [Mi.  BbmahI.  and  If  any- 
body oould  have  been  considered  an 
aUy  of  the  Burtons  In  the  old  days 
when  their  good  works  were  really  just 
beginning.  It  is  the  gentleman  ffom 
California,  who  was  In  the  legislature 
at  that  time  and  certainly  could  be 
considered  as  ooe  of  the  most  Influen- 
tlaL 

So,  ICr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tlonan  from  California  [Mr.  Bduiah]. 

Mr.  BERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
my  friend  and  the  leader  of  our  dele- 
gation. Don  EDWAase.  for  requesting 
this  qjedal  order.  This  is  not  the  first 
time  we  have  had  a  chance  to  express 
ouiaeives  regarding  our  feelings  about 
Sal*  BuBXOir's  passing,  but  I  think  it  is 
important  that  we  keep  doing  so.  be- 
cause for  so  many  of  us  she  meant  so 
much.  

It  has  been  mentioned  several  times 
about  Sala  and  Phil's  relationship 
with  the  Young  Democrats  in  Califor- 
nia. That  is  the  organization  that  was 
in  effect  the  midwife  to  a  number  of 
Members'  political  berths,  my  own, 
Mi>v  Dtmallt.  Hkhrt  Wazman.  and 
a  number  of  leaders  in  the  California 
Legislature  at  that  time,  and.  of 
course,  it  is  where  Phil  and  Sala  first 
met  and  from  which  their  romance 
and  deep  and  lasting  love  developed. 

Sala  was  truly  an  equal  partner  in 
that  relationship,  and  both  Burtons, 
as  well  as  Pliil's  brothers  John  and 
Bob.  were  great  friends  to  a  number  of 
us  in  southern  CaUfomia  who  came  up 
through  that  organisation  and  devel- 
oped a  political  and  a  personal  rela- 
ttonshlp  that  went  far  beyond  those 
one  normally  has  in  politics.  Phil  and 
Sala.  every  summer,  used  to  take  a 
we^'s  vacation  down  in  Los  Angeles 
at  the  Mlramar  Hotel  in  Santa 
Monica,  and  myself,  my  brothers, 
their  many  friends  in  Los  Angeles, 
would  come  and  q)end  time  with  them 
during  that  week.  I  remember  many 
an  aftenxxHi  and  evening  of  dinner 
and  Hearts  games  with  the  Burtons, 
and  Phil,  of  course,  enjoyed  losing  at 
Hearts  about  as  much  as  he  enjoyed 
losing  a  legislative  battle,  and  took  it 
with  about  as  much  grace. 

Sala  was  a  tremendous  force  of  sta- 
bility and  energy  in  that  relationship, 
and  of  course  after  PhU  died,  for  some 
of  us.  after  such  a  short  time  of  being 
in  this  Chamber  and  woridng  with 
him.  Sala  entered  Congress  not  as  a 
freshman  trying  to  figure  out  what 
her  agenda  might  be  and  what  she 
might  acnompllsh  and  what  the  office 


was  about,  but  as  a  skiUed,  wily,  and 
perhaps,  most  importantly,  committed 
activist  and  leader  in  so  many  differ- 
ent progressive  causes.  Much  of  her.  I 
think,  own  philosophy  was  probably 
shaped  by  her  early  childhood.  She 
had  to  leave  her  home  town  of  Bialy- 
stok,  Poland,  as  a  child  fleeing  from 
the  impending  Nazi  invasion,  and  she 
took  her  feelings  from  that  experience 
and  translated  them  into  so  many  dif- 
ferent areas  of  the  domestic  and  the 
international  political  agenda.  Sala,  in 
her  really  less  than  4  years  in  this  in- 
stitvtion  as  a  Member  of  Congress, 
passed  significant  legislation  relating 
to  children,  latch-key  kids,  nutrition 
programs,  continuation  of  bilingual 
education.  She  set  a  high  standard  in 
environmental  protection  fighting  to 
expand  the  Phil  Burton  National 
Recreation  Area  in  northern  Califor- 
nia, woridng  hard  for  a  California  wil- 
derness bill,  fighting  to  protect  the 
San  Francisco  Bay,  and  she  also  fo- 
cused on  international  issues.  As  Mary 
Rose  Oakar  mentioned,  she  was  an 
active  leader  in  the  North  Atlantic  As- 
sembly. She  had  a  deep  interest  in 
issues  of  arms  control  and  played  a 
major  role  in  those  battles. 
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Sbe  was  a  tenacious  and  active 
Member  of  this  House.  She  was  at 
every  meeting  at  a  time  when  it  must 
have  been  so  easy  to  slough  off  one's 
responsibilities  to  make  choices.  Sala 
kept  trying  to  do  everything;  and  I 
think  for  those  of  us  who  knew  them 
politically,  and  who  knew  both  Phil 
and  Sala  personally,  we  are  going  to 
miss  her  very,  very  much  as  we  engage 
in  the  legislative  battles  in  the  months 
and  years  ahead. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Berman]. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  now  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  the  Virgin  Islands  [Mr. 

DE  LT7G0]. 

Mr.  DE  LUGO.  Bdr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
my  good  friend  from  California  [Mr. 
Edwards]  for  yielding  and  requesting 
this  time  tonight  to  pay  tribute  to  our 
good  friend.  Sala  Burton. 

The  passing  of  Sala.  and  shortly 
after  the  word  came  that  she  had 
passed  on.  and  the  gentleman  from 
CaUfomia  [Mr.  EIdwards]  sought  the 
opportimity  for  the  Members  to  come 
to  the  floor  under  special  orders  to 
pay  the  first  tribute  to  Sala  Burton,  I 
came  to  the  floor  and  I  listened  to 
what  the  others  were  saying  about 
Sala:  and  I  know  each  of  us  was  so 
taken  with  our  own  thoughts. 

One  of  the  things  I  did,  I  kept  look- 
ing up  to  that  area  of  the  gallery  and 
remembering  so  many  times  that  I 
would  look  up  there,  if  there  was  one 
of  Phil's  battles  on  the  floor,  a  major 
piece  of  legislation  that  Phil  would  be 
handling,  if  it  was  an  important 
moment  for  this  house,  Sala  Burton, 


before  she  became  a  Member  but  as 
Phil's  partner,  would  be  sitting  right 
up  there.  I  kept  looking  up  there, 
mjBKirjg  her. 

I  have  to  say,  Bdr.  Speaker,  that  Sala 
was  my  very  dear  personal  friend. 
When  1  heard  so  many  Members 
coming  from  all  over  that  day  on  such 
short  notice  to  eulogize  Sala  and  to 
say  how  much  they  loved  her  and  how 
much  they  would  miss  her.  I  have  to 
say  I  was  surprised,  because  I  thought 
she  was  Just  my  special  friend. 

I  thought  that  she  was  a  political  ac- 
quaintance to  the  other  Members  of 
the  House,  and  she  was  a  colleague  to 
her  colleagues  from  California,  but 
that  she  was  my  special  friend.  I  real- 
ize today  that  that  was  Sala's  special 
gift:  that  for  each  one  of  us  she  was 
our  special  friend. 

She  was  a  wonderful  woman.  Sala 
Burton  was  a  wonderful  wife,  too.  I 
was  fortunate  enought  to  be  a  friend 
of  both  Phil  and  Sala.  I  met  Phil  in 
the  late  sixties  here,  and  he  helped  me 
to  get  legislation  through  this  House 
that  gave  the  Virgin  Islands  a  seat  in 
this  House  of  Representatives. 

The  relationship  between  Phil  and 
Sala  was  such  a  beautiful  relationship. 
Phil,  the  stormy  Phil  Burton,  the 
great  legislator,  the  powerful  individ- 
ual with  a  heart  even  bigger  than  that 
huge  body  he  had.  And  Sala  that 
loved  him,  that  was  his  true  partner 
and  how  he  loved  her,  too. 

At  the  funeral  service  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, there  were  those  that  recalled 
how  Sala  would  calm  the  troubled 
waters  tliat  Phil  had  passed  by:  and 
she  had  that  gift. 

We  will  all  miss  Sala.  She  was  a 
woman  of  great  conviction.  As  another 
Member  just  said  today,  she  was  so 
proud  of  her  Jewishness.  She  cared  so 
much  for  the  poor  and  for  those  that 
needed  help;  and  that  was  why  I  par- 
ticularly liked  both  Phil  and  Sala: 
They  w«re  legislators  that  cared  and 
never  forgot  why  they  had  come  here. 

When  Sala  came  into  this  body  as 
an  elected  Representative,  many 
thought  perhaps  that  this  was  just 
Sala  Burton,  the  devoted  wife  and 
partner  of  Phil  coming  here;  but  she 
sure  showed  us.  she  was  a  very,  very 
effective  Member  of  this  House  and 
legislator  in  the  short  period  that  she 
was  here. 

Now  we  will  miss  her.  She  was  a 
wonderful  woman,  she  was  a  wonder- 
ful wife,  a  great  legislator,  and  a  great 
friend. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  sorrow  of  losing 
Sala  Burton  will  be  slow  to  pass.  But 
we  can  take  heart  knowing  the  inspira- 
tion of  Sala's  life  and  convictions  also 
will  be  slow  to  pass. 

Her  commitment  to  peace,  social  jus- 
tice, and  equality  for  all  knew  no  com- 
promise. We  must  keep  that  commit- 
ment before  us  as  we  wrestle  with  the 


hard  decisions  that  face  us  in  this 
HaU. 

But  Sala's  inspiration  goes  far 
beyond  the  political  realm  as  we  usual- 
ly know  it.  Her  political  beliefs  grew 
directly  out  of  her  compassionate  and 
caring  personality. 

It  was  wonderf\iUy  typical  of  Sala— 
whose  political  causes  spanned  conti- 
nents—that she  found  time  to  lend  a 
hand  to  the  small  territory  of  the 
Virgin  Islands. 

She  and  her  late  husband,  Phil,  were 
abiding  political  allies  and  personal 
friends  for  more  than  20  years. 

Over  the  years— even  as  they  worked 
tirelessly  for  peace  and  civil  rights  and 
national  parklands  for  all— they  ex- 
tended their  concerns  to  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands and  other  offshore  territories. 
Thanks  to  leaders  like  Sala  and  Phil, 
we  in  the  Islands  have  won  basic 
rights  to  elect  our  Governors  and  gain 
representation  in  Congress. 

Sala  and  Phil  had  nothing  to  gain 
from  this  sort  of  struggle.  But  it  fit 
their  basic  belief  of  what  the  United 
States  is  all  about — extending  political 
and  civil  rights  to  all,  regardless  of 
their  race,  religion,  or  political  and 
economic  clout. 

In  memory  of  Sala.  let's  keep  alive 
that  kind  of  commitment  vision. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  thank  the  gentleman  from 
the  Virgin  Islands  [Mr.  de  Lugo]  for 
the  very  eloquent  statement. 

It  was  about  the  second  or  third 
week  that  Sala  came  here  as  a 
Member  of  Congress  that  I  got  the 
hint  that  she  was  going  to  be  very  ef- 
fective on  her  own,  and  that  she  was 
not  just  filling  up  space  left  by  her 
husband.  She  had  a  TV  show,  a  half 
hour,  and  I  went  in  to  it;  a  number  of 
us  participated  in  it  from  time  to  time. 

The  first  time  she  asked  me  to  go 
there,  she  had  no  notes,  she  had  noth- 
ing. She  just  sat  there  and  had  all  of 
the  questions  in  her  head:  she  was  ar- 
ticulate, interesting:  it  was  a  TV  show 
that  was  totally  unrehearsed,  and  it 
was  first  class. 

I  went  back  to  my  office  and  said, 
"Sala's  going  to  make  it."  And  she  did, 
and  that  is  what  the  gentleman  from 
the  Virgin  Islands  pointed  out:  it 
really  was  quite  an  experience  to 
watch  her  move  into  the  power  struc- 
ture of  the  House  and  do  such  a  good 
job,  for  too  short  a  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the  great  His- 
panic-American leaders  of  the  United 
States  is  the  former  Ambassador,  Es- 
teban  Torres,  the  gentleman  from 
California,  and  I  now  yield  to  him. 

Mr.  TORRES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
my  colleague,  the  dean  of  the  Califor- 
nia delegation,  Don  Edwards.  I  would 
like  to  commend  him  and  our  col- 
league, the  gentlewoman  from  Ohio, 
for  convening  this  very  important  spe- 
cial order. 

I  was  not  here  on  the  day  that  you 
did  this  previously:  I  was  caught  away 


from  the  city,  and  I  was  uiuible  to  join 
with  many  other  colleagues  in  pajring 
tribute  to  a  grand  lady.  Therefore,  I 
am  most  appreciative  that  today  you 
have  arranged  for  this  special  session. 

I,  like  many  of  my  colleagues  in  this 
Chamber,  joined  in  what  was  a  sad 
journey  to  San  Francisco  some  weeks 
ago.  It  was  the  second  time  that  I  took 
such  a  joumey;  the  first  one  to  pay 
tribute  to  Phillip  Burton. 

I  was  greatly  impressed  by  the  de- 
meanor of  the  group  that  went.  So  im- 
pressed by  the  words  so  eloquently 
spoken  by  our  dean,  by  Mary  Rose 
cSakar,  by  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules,  Clause  Pepper,  who 
was  eloquent  in  his  statement  in  the 
recognition  and  the  tribute  to  Sala 
Burton. 

By  the  words  of  the  speaker  of  the 
assembly,  Willie  Brown,  and  by  the 
words  of  Mayor  Dianne  Feinstein. 
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I  believe  that  it  was  in  that  setting 
that  manifested  to  all  of  us  in  Con- 
gress the  great  love  that  that  city  had 
for  this  grand  lady. 

As  my  colleague,  Howard  Herman, 
has  said,  it  was  the  earlier  years  of 
Sala  Burton's  life  that  gave  her  the 
experience  in  how  to  cope  in  the  politi- 
cal life  she  was  soon  to  follow;  her  ex- 
perience as  a  young  woman  escaping 
the  Holocaust  of  Eastern  Europe:  the 
experiences  of  leaving  family  behind 
endowed  her  with  a  tremendous  spirit, 
a  spirit  of  sensitivity  for  the  less  fortu- 
nate, a  great  spirit  of  resistance  to  any 
form  of  oppression,  to  any  form  of  to- 
talitarianism. But  as  sensitive  as  she 
was,  she  never  lost  the  strong  will  to 
fight  those  forces  that  would  oppress 
people. 

She  felt  deeply  about  people. 

I  remember  visiting  her  district  one 
time,  a  housing  project.  She  intro- 
duced me  to  the  leaders  of  that  com- 
munity as  one  of  them,  as  a  person 
who  cared  about  their  well  being  in 
housing,  health  care.  I  shall  never 
forget  the  unselfishness  that  she 
showed  in  my  presentation  to  those 
people. 

She  was  strong,  as  I  said.  She  felt 
that  in  the  quest  for  world  peace  we 
had  to  stand  strong.  She  felt  that  we 
needed  an  effective  arms  control  proc- 
ess if  we  are  to  carry  out  that  future 
peace. 

She  did  that  in  her  own  right  in  the 
North  Atlantic  Assembly.  I  must  tell 
you  that  those  men  and  women  of  the 
North  Atlantic  Assembly  respected 
her  and  loved  her. 

Yes,  I  met  Sala  when  I  was  a  young 
man,  much  as  some  of  our  colleagues 
in  our  political  endeavors  in  Califor- 
nia, when  I  was  a  young  Democrat 
some  25,  almost  30  years  ago. 

I  met  Phillip  Burton  then  and  John 
Burton,  who  were  just  young  men; 
John  and  Phillip  were  running  for  the 
Assembly  at  that  time. 


Today,  not  more  than  an  hour  ago,  I 
met  Bob  Burton,  the  third  brother. 
What  a  trio.  What  a  trio  of  men  who 
have  shaped  California's  politics. 

Yes.  they  were  joined  by  their  sister- 
in-law  and  wife,  Sala. 

Both  my  wife,  Arcy,  and  I,  convey 
our  condolences  to  Sala's  daughter. 
Joy,  and  her  husband,  and  her  small 
granddaughter. 

I  know  her  family  will  miss  her 
dearly  and  so  will  the  family  of  her 
colleagues  in  this  Chamber.  After  all, 
we  were  touched  by  them  all  and  we 
are  all  better  men  and  women  in  this 
Chamber,  we  are  better  men  and 
women  in  California  and  across  this 
coimtry  because  they  touched  us  in 
that  association. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia for  calling  forth  this  tribute  to 
Sala  Bxtrton. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Torres]  for  a  very  eloquent 
statement. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  now  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  [Mr.  Leland]. 

Mr.  LELAND.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  a  privilege  and 
honor  to  serve  in  Congress  and  on  the 
House  Select  Committee  on  Himger 
with  Sala  Burton.  Her  dedication  to 
the  poor  and  forgotten  in  our  society 
was  an  example  to  us  all.  It  was  char- 
acteristic of  Sala  that  she  asked  to  be 
remembered  with  contributions  to  St. 
Anthony's  dining  room  in  San  Francis- 
co where  complete,  sit-down  meals  are 
served  to  several  thousand  people 
every  day  with  no  questions  asked,  no 
discrimination  and  with  recognition  of 
the  human  dignity  of  each  person. 

Shortly  after  the  Select  Committee 
on  Hunger  was  established  a  hearing 
was  held  in  San  Francisco  at  Sala's  re- 
quest. She  wanted  us  to  hear  frcnn  the 
hungry  and  the  homeless  as  well  as 
local  charities  and  agencies  assisting 
to  alleviate  suffering  that  she  had 
worked  with  over  the  years.  Because 
she  cared,  Sala  knew  very  well  the 
face  of  human  failure  in  the  beautiful 
city  she  represented. 

Sala  Burton  was  recognized  as  a  for- 
midable politician,  savvy  and  assertive. 
But  a  compassionate  heart  and  spirit 
were  the  force  behind  these  character- 
istics. I  cannot  forget  the  moment  in 
San  Francisco  when,  as  we  toured  the 
University  of  California  Hospital  neo- 
natal care  unit,  Sala  stepped  away 
unable  to  bear  the  sight  of  tiny  babies 
struggling  for  life,  fist-sized  victims  of 
inadequate  prenatal  care  and  nutri- 
tion. Sala  fought  legislatively  to  re- 
verse the  awful  odds  against  the  sur- 
vival of  these  most  vulnerable  himian 
beings. 

Sala  said  that  she  chose  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Select  Committee  on 
Hunger  in  order  to  participate  in  the 
process  of  obtaining  testimony  from 
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the  many  Amerieans  who  could  docu- 
meat  the  blight  of  hunger  in  this 
couutry.  She  wtmdered  how  a  nation 
with  an  nrnnatiThed  lerel  of  affluence 
eeold  tolerate  huncN*  in  its  midst. 

JfUthful  to  her  commitment,  hear- 
Inga  were  better  for  her  presence, 
^mth  a  fine  grasp  of  programmatic 
detail.  Bala  asked  penetrating  ques- 
tions but  her  guidance  was  greatest 
when  ahe  spoke  of  the  practical  needs 
and  diftlculUeB  faced  by  such  vulnera- 
ble groups  as  the  elderly  and  the 
homeless.  She  pointed  out  the  efficacy 
of  the  cash-out  of  food  stamps  for  the 
elderly  In  California.  She  urged  ar- 
rangements tar  the  use  of  food  stamps 
at  feeding  establishments  for  the 
homeleBs.  She  wanted  to  tear  down  bu- 
reaucratic barriers,  to  make  the  basic 
neceaaltiea  of  life  accessible  to  all. 

Sua  Boaioir's  life  was  one  of  great 
aooonitlWiment  penonaUy  and  in 
the  world  of  politics.  Much  of  what 
she  achieved  was  not  attributed  to  her. 
Perhi«)B  because  of  threat  and  dis- 
crteination  by  government  in  her 
early  years,  she  was  sensitive  to  the 
importance  of  working  democratically, 
involving  many,  sharing  responsibility 
and  credits  Her  contributions  to  the 
Democratic  Party  organization  in  Cali- 
fornia attest  to  her  dedication  and  ef- 
fectiveness. She  also  served  on  many 
advisory  ccHnmittees  and  task  forces. 
groups  not  high  in  visibility  but  which 
do  the  important  Job  of  mobilizing  po- 
UticalwilL 

Saia's  maiden  name  was  Oalant,  a 
name  descriptive  of  her  character,  es- 
pecially in  her  last  illness.  To  the  end 
she  was  conscious  of  her  responsibil- 
itiea  and  we  are  grateful  for  her  ef- 
forts. 

Saia  qjoke  of  doing  all  within  her 
power  to  see  that  no  man  or  woman 
and  especially  no  child  would  know 
hunger.  Her  power  continues  in  her  in- 
fluence on  thote  of  us  who  knew  her, 
let  us  rededicate  ourselves  to  that 
great  goal  in  her  memory. 

Mr.  IDWARDS  of  California.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Texas  for  a 
very,  very  moving  and  eloquent  state- 
ment. 

Mr.  Sveakia,  Hkhrt  Wazmah's  rela- 
tionship with  Sala  and  before  that 
with  Phil  Burton  goes  back  many, 
many  years,  not  only  personally  but  in 
th^  efforts  for  good  legislation  and 
for  good  things  to  happen  to  men  and 
women  and  children  of  America. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  now  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman frcHn  California  [Mr. 
Wazma*]. 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  I  thank  the  genUe- 
man  from  California  for  yielding  to 
me. 

I  take  this  opportunity  to  say  a  few 
words  about  our  beloved  Sala  Bxjstoh. 

Mr.  Speaker  and  my  colleagues  and 
those  n^io  are  watching  this  memorial. 
Sala  Bditoh  served  in  this  House  for 
3  years.  H»  husband  served  for  dose 
to  two  decades.  If  you  look  at  most  sta- 


tistics alone.  It  does  not  tell  you  the 
whole  story  of  Phil  and  Sala.  both 
served  together  during  aU  those  years, 
they  worked  together,  collaborated  to- 
gether for  mutual  objectives,  and 
shared  politics. 

They  both  cared  deeply  about  the 
role  that  government  could  play  to 
help  the  disadvantaged,  the  dispos- 
sessed, to  try  to  bring  about  social  and 
economic  Justice;  they  cared  about  the 
working  people  and  the  ability  of 
those  people  to  organize  collectively  to 
fight  for  their  rights.  They  always  saw 
the  people  who  were  struggling,  who 
were  having  a  tough  time  as  the  ones 
who  needed  their  help  most.  They 
cared  about  protecting  the  environ- 
ment and  they  cared  very  deeply 
about  this  Nation  of  ours. 

Sala  Bitrton  was  a  refugee  from 
Poland.  She  and  her  immediate  family 
suivived  the  Nazi  Holocaust  in  Europe. 
Those  in  the  immediate  family  that 
did  not  come  to  this  country  were  all 
lost  in  the  crematoria  of  Hitler's  death 
camps. 

That  fact,  probably  more  than  any 
other,  impressed  upon  Sala  the  deep 
commitment  to  protecting  civil  liber- 
ties, civil  rights,  understanding  that 
minority  groups  that  might  be  dis- 
criminated against  one  day  could  be 
hated  the  next,  and  uncontrolled  dis- 
crimination and  hatred  can  lead  to 
sucii  enormous  evil  that  she  luiew  we 
had  to  act  before  these  kinds  of  things 
got  out  of  hand. 

On  a  personal  note.  I  have  known 
Sala  and  Phil  for  close  to  30  years. 
When  I  was  a  young  teenager  and  be- 
longed to  the  Yoimg  Democrats  in 
Cafif  omia,  Phil  and  Sala  would  talk  to 
us  unlike  most  "grownup"  politicians. 
They  emphasized  that  activity  politics 
was  a  noble  thing  to  be  involved  in, 
why  the  fights  that  we  were  fighting, 
although  frustrating,  were  important 
and  that  we  could  make  a  contribution 
and  that  we  had  to  keep  on  trying  to 
make  things  better. 

When  my  family  and  I  came  to 
Washington  the  door  was  always  open 
to  us  at  the  Burton  home.  Even 
before,  when  we  were  in  Sacramento. 
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Our  daughter,  who  is  now  23.  grew 
up  calling  Sala  Bttrton  Aunt  Sala. 
There  was  a  very,  very  close  bond  of 
friendship  between  our  families.  They 
were  always  there,  Phil  and  Sala.  to 
give  us  some  giildance,  some  encour- 
agcsnent,  some  reinvigoration  of  com- 
mitment to  try  to  accomplish  In  some 
way  the  goals  they  set  out  for  them- 
selves. 

One  of  the  most  touching  tributes  at 
the  lovely  memorial  service  in  San 
Franscisco  was  given  l>y  the  speaker  of 
the  State  assembly,  another  person 
who  has  gone  huk.  even  longer  than 
almost  any  of  us  who  are  involved  in 
public  office  in  his  political  and  per- 
sonal relationship  with  Phil  and  Sala, 
an4  that  was  Speaker  Willy  Brown.  He 


closed  his  very  eloquent  remarks  by 
saying  that  the  best  memorial  tribute 
to  Sala  BuKTOH  Is  to  try  to  act  the  way 
Sala  a«ted.  to  try  to  live  up  to  the 
Ideals  1«hat  she  not  only  personified, 
but  urged  upon  all  of  us. 

If  we.  in  some  way,  could  live  up  to 
that  stgndard.  we  would  be.  by  that 
example,  giving  the  greatest  memorial 
to  her. 

I  hope  that  as  we  remember  fondly 
the  memories  of  Sala  Burton,  and  the 
time  we  have  had  with  her  over  the 
years,  the  time  that  she  has  been  with 
us  in  this  institution,  that  we  will  try 
to  live  up  to  the  standards  that  she 
set,  to  tlie  goals  and  Ideals  that  she  so 
strongly  and  firmly  believed  in,  and  in 
that  way,  we  will.  Indeed,  be  giving  a 
living  memorial  to  her. 

I  do  wapt  to  indicate  that  my  wife, 
Janet,  bad  the  opportunity  to  do  an 
Interview  with  Sala  Bitrton  a  couple 
of  yeaic  ago,  and  I  wiU  insert  that 
interview  into  the  Record.  I  think  it 
speaks  a  lot  about  Sala  In  ways  that 
many  people  did  not  Imow  about  her, 
particulBrly  her  remembrances  of  the 
Holocaust  and  very  strong  feelings  of 
Jewish  identity  and  commitments. 

The  iatervlew  follows: 

I  was  bom  in  BialyBtock,  Poland,  a  textile 
Industrial  city.  My  brother  and  I  went  to  a 
private  Polish  gymnasium  (school),  and 
were  also  tutored  at  home  in  understanding 
Hebrew  language  and  prayers.  My  father 
and  his  brother  were  businessmen  who  em- 
ployed five  hundred  people  in  a  textile  fac- 
tory. 

BialyslDck  was  also  a  cultural  city.  My 
father  traveled  and  apoke  several  lan- 
guages. Be  was  both  a  great  swimmer  and 
soccer  player.  My  brother  played  basketball 
and  studied  to  be  an  opera  star.  Together  he 
and  I  went  to  dance  and  drama  lessons. 

The  Holocaust  is  always  on  my  mind.  My 
parents  and  brother  and  I  left  Poland  in  the 
late  thirties,  when  things  were  already  bad. 
We  had  heard  Hitler  talk  about  his  hatred 
for  Jews  and  how  "there  had  to  be  a  solu- 
tion to  tke  problem  of  those  rotten  Jews." 

I'm  always  conscious  the  Holocaust  has 
taken  place.  My  parents,  above  all,  were  re- 
silient. But,  I  have  no  cousins,  aunts  or 
uncles.  They  were  all  killed.  Jews,  on  the 
whole,  are  more  aware  that  something 
tragic  can  happen— any  place,  anywhere— 
so,  we  ane  always  constanUy  vigilant. 

All  these  years  we  didn't  have  a  Holocaust 
Commission.  Finally,  people  thought  it 
unfair  because  a  whole  generation  was 
dying  out,  and  no  one  would  remember.  I 
also  wrote  President  Reagan  when  he  was 
going  off  to  West  Oennany  to  lay  a  wreath 
at  Bitburg.  to  honor  Nazis  who  had  fought 
our  peoiAe  in  World  War  n.  I  asked  him,  as 
an  AmeHcan  President,  to  go  to  Oauchau  or 
Auschwitz.  I  thought  he  should  go  to  a 
death  catnp. 

We  Jews  must  not  forget  our  co-religlon- 
Ists,  especially  the  Soviet  Jews,  Ethiopian 
Jews  and  Syrian  Jews.  We  must  be  con- 
cerned iA>out  civil  liberties  and  civil  rights 
of  all  pe#ple.  We  are  our  brother's  keeper. 

My  adtice  to  you.  Janet,  is  to  be  grateful 
for  every  moment.  Don't  put  anything  off. 
Sometimes  tomorrow  doesn't  come. 

Mr.  IjEVINE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  wiU  the  gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  LEVINE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  want  to  begin  by  thanking 
the  gentleman  who  yielded  for  his 
thoughtfulnesB.  consideration,  and 
compassion,  both  to  Sala  and  to  all  of 
those  who  cared  so  much  about  her 
throughout  this  entire  extremely  diffi- 
cult period  In  her  life. 

I  think  the  remarlcs  that  the  gentle- 
man from  California  delivered  at 
Sala's  memorial  tribute  in  San  Fran- 
cisco were  among  the  most  touching 
that  I  have  heard.  It  is  difficult  to  ade- 
quately thank  a  leader  who  stands  for 
all  of  which  Mr.  Edwards  stands  but  I 
do  want  you  to  know  how  important 
your  leadership,  compassionate  con- 
cern, and  consistent  caring  mean  to  all 
of  us  In  the  delegation.  I  want  to 
thank  you  personally  for  all  of  that. 

So  much  has  already  been  said  alx>ut 
Sala  Burton  and  I  do  not  want  to  add 
simply  time  to  tills  special  order. 

I  would  like  to  make  a  couple  of  per- 
sonal comments  about  what  Sala 
Burton  meant  to  me. 

Within  hours  after  I  learned  that 
Sala  had  died.  I  came  to  the  House 
floor  for  another  special  order  that 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Edwards]  had  arranged.  As  I  indicated 
at  that  time,  I  was  struck  that  in  my 
limited  tenure  thus  far  here  in  the 
Congress,  one  of  the  first  weekends  in 
which  I  left  and  came  back  to  Wash- 
ington, the  flags  were  at  half  mast.  I 
was  at}solutely  shocked  to  learn  that 
they  were  at  half  mast  because  our 
friend.  Phil  Burton,  had  died. 

Several  weelcs  ago,  coming  to  work 
after  a  snowstorm,  again  I  noticed 
that  the  flags  were  at  half  mast.  Much 
to  my  sorrow,  I  learned  that  they  were 
at  half  mast  because  Sala  Burton, 
who  had  so  ably  and  really  nobly 
stepped  into  Phil's  congressional  seat 
and  maintained  so  much  of  the  inspi- 
ration and  legacy  that  he  stood  for 
and  expanded  It  in  so  many  ways,  had 
also  passed  away. 

Sala  Burton,  to  me,  was  an  extreme- 
ly important  member  of  this  delega- 
tion. Member  of  this  House,  and  per- 
sonal friend. 

As  so  many  others  have  indicated, 
Sala  Burton's  first  concern  with 
regard  to  her  relationship  with  me, 
and  it  seemed  virtually  everybody,  was 
family.  Sala  immediately  established  a 
close  relationship,  not  just  with  me, 
but  with  my  wife,  Jan,  as  well.  Every 
time  I  saw  her,  she  was  deeply  con- 
cerned about  how  Jan  was,  how  my 
kids  were,  how  my  family  was  doing. 
This  was  not  Just  lip  service:  this  was 
something  Sala  truly  cared  about. 

Sala  Burton  was  one  of  the  more 
compassionate  people  that  I  will  ever 
know  in  my  lifetime.  She  cared  deeply 
about  the  dispossessed.  She  cared 
deeply  about  the  underprivileged.  She 
cared  deeply  about  those  who  were 
powerless  to  represent  themselves  and 


she  eloquently  acted  as  their  champi- 
on. 

Sala  Burton,  as  I  recalled  several 
weeks  ago  in  that  prior  special  order, 
was  not  a  person  who  had  to  think 
very  carefully,  weigtiing  back  and 
forth  where  she  would  come  out  on  a 
particular  issue,  particularly  if  that 
issue  iiad  anything  whatsoever  to  do 
with  human  dignity  or  social  Justice. 

Sala  Burton  knew  whose  side  she 
was  on.  She  championed  that  side;  she 
never  wavered  in  that  commitment, 
whether  in  private  or  public.  Of  any 
person  in  American  public  life,  Sala 
Burton  was  one  of  the  most  eloquent 
spokespeople  for  people  who  suffered 
and  people  In  need. 

Sala  was  somebody  who.  In  a  short 
time  in  the  House,  made  an  extraordi- 
nary Impression  as  a  human  being  and 
as  a  legislator.  She  was  a  very  dear 
personal  friend  and  somebody  who  I 
miss  very  much  and  will  continue  to 
miss. 

I  simply  wanted  to  come  to  the  floor 
and  add  my  thoughts  to  those  of  so 
many  of  my  colleagues  on  behalf  of 
this  gracious,  inspiring,  marvelous 
lady,  somebody  who  I  am  very  proud 
to  have  been  able  to  call  my  friend. 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  with  my 
many  colleagues  in  paying  tribute  to  our  friend 
and  colleague,  Sala  Burton,  wtx>se  recent 
untimely  passing  has  saddened  us  all. 

I  could  sperxl  a  long  time  talking  about  the 
many,  many  extraordinary  qualities  possessed 
by  Sala,  but  I'd  like  to  focus  on  two  qualities 
which  stand  out  in  my  mind — qualities  wtuch  il- 
luminated Sala  as  a  person  of  character  and 
commitment 

Sala  was  txxn  in  Poland,  in  the  shadow  of 
persecution  and,  eventually,  horror.  She  fled 
her  homeland  with  her  family  to  escape  Vne 
Holocaust.  As  an  immigrant  to  this  country, 
Sala  urxlerstood  what  it  was  to  be  from 
someplace  else,  to  be  a  stranger  in  a  strange 
new  land. 

This  profound  experience  hofied  in  Sala  an 
extraordiruvy  sense  of  compassion — a  corrf- 
passion  she  demonstrated  ttvoughout  her  per- 
sonal and  political  life.  Sala  cared  about 
people— she  cared  about  tiw  homeless,  the 
disabled,  the  poor;  she  cared  about  people  of 
all  races  and  religions.  Sala  kr)ew  the  mean- 
ing of  discrimination — and  she  made  her  life 
with  her  husband  and  our  former  colleague 
Phil  part  of  an  ongoing  comoiitment  to  end 
discrimination. 

Sala  Burton  was  first  a  wonrun  of  im- 
mense character. 

Sala  found  a  way  to  channel  tfiat  character 
when  she  chose  a  Kfe  of  public  service,  first 
as  the  wife  and  vital  partner  of  Ptiil,  and  later 
as  a  Member  of  Ck>ngress. 

Sala  toved  politics.  It  was  a  means  to  ac- 
complish her  goals  and  ideals— a  way  to  help 
people  make  life  better  for  themselves  and 
their  ctiiklren. 

Sala  revelled  in  representing  the  people  of 
her  betoved  San  Francisco— a  city  built  by  Im- 
migrants. She  was  at  the  vital  heart  of  poiitKS 
in  San  Francisco  and  in  Washington  for  so 
many  years.  For  Sala,  no  day  was  too  long, 
no  issue  was  too  tough,  no  barrier  was  too 


high  wtwn  it  came  to  serving  ttie  people  of 
her  city,  her  State,  and  indeed,  her  country. 

Sala  Burton  was  committed  to  making  a 
difference  for  so  many.  In  her  sense  of  com- 
mitment, Sala  set  an  example  to  wtiich  we 
coukj  all  kx>k  for  inspiration. 

Sala  Burton  was,  indeed,  unk)ue.  She 
brought  so  much  to  those  who  knew  her, 
worked  wnth  her,  anti  loved  her — both  within 
this  body  arxl  the  wortd  around  us.  All  of  us 
are  rk:t>er  for  havirtg  krx>wn  Sala  Burton — 
and  we  will  miss  her  very,  very  much. 

Mr.  UDALL  Mr.  Speaker,  today  we  honor 
our  colleague  Sala  Burton  wIw  departed 
ttvs  life  nearly  a  rtKKith  ago.  And  we  miss  her. 
To  talk  of  Sala,  Mr.  SpMker,  is  to  talk  of  a 
woman  of  immense  cfwrm  and  wit,  a  woman 
blessed  with  warmth  and  dignity,  a  woman  of 
considerable  political  skill  arxl  compassion  for 
her  fellow  man. 

For  all  tfiese  reasons,  we  deeply  mourn  her 
passing  and  acutely  feel  her  absertse. 

My  «vife,  Ella,  and  I  knew  Sala  for  many, 
many  years.  Sala's  husband,  tt>e  late  PtiiHip 
Burton,  was  a  colleague  and  frieryj  for  many 
years.  We  served  on  the  Interior  Corrwnittee 
together  onA  wfien  Pt^  passed  away,  Sala 
took  a  seat  on  the  committee  and  served  ad- 
mirably. Her  deep  feelir^  for  her  home  State 
of  California  and  her  corwiderable  poiitk»l 
skills  made  It  possible  for  a  compromise  to  be 
found  and  passage  of  ttie  lamfcnark  CaMfomia 
wikiemess  bill.  She  continued  the  tireless  ef- 
forts of  Ptvl  to  protect  arxl  enhance  the 
Goklen  Gate  National  Recreation  Area  and 
especially  the  Point  Reyes  Natxxwl  Seashore. 
Sala  was  constantty  vigilerTt  over  tfw  envirorv- 
ment  of  her  betoved  San  Frarxasco  Bay  and 
the  Pacifk;  Continental  Shelf.  She  was  not 
afrakj  to  use  her  conskierable  charm  and  her 
politk:al  skills  to  impress  Federal  officials  on 
tt>e  need  to  take  special  care  when  it  came  to 
issues  affecting  California. 

That  particular  Sala  Burton  style  was  also 
evkient  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the  many  other 
issues  of  Interest  and  importaiKe  to  her.  She 
was  an  outspoken  ctiampion  for  the  poor,  tt>e 
disabled,  ttie  disadvantaged.  No  one  spoke 
more  eloquently  from  the  heart  than  did  Sala 
wften  issues  affecting  women,  chiklren,  and 
the  eklerty  reached  this  floor. 

We  shall  deeply  miss  her,  Mr.  Speaker.  And 
we  shall  not  soon  see  her  kind  here  again. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  great 
sadness  tfiat  I  recall  the  privilege  of  serving  in 
the  House  with  the  Honorable  Sala  Burton, 
and  with  great  sadness  again  tfiat  I  join  my 
California  and  House  colleagues  to  mourn  her 
passing. 

In  a  body  that  sometimes  toses  its  sense  of 
direction,  its  commitment  to  solving  ttie  prob- 
lems of  the  Natton  in  a  just  and  aquitat>le 
fashion,  Sala  Burton  always  had  a  guiding 
viston.  always  acted  out  of  conviction.  She 
was  one  of  the  great  liumane  voices  in  ttiis 
body,  constantly  and  consistently  expressing 
concern  for  ttiose  in  our  society  who  have 
less,  or  wtio  needed  more.  She  served  her 
constituents  and  the  Nation  at  large  as  a 
great  advocate  for  special  issues  ranging  from 
chikj  care  to  education.  She  cared  deeply 
about  environmental  issues,  Hke  acid  rain  and 
wikiemess  preservation.  She  served  ttiis  body 
with  great  distirxMfcxi  as  a  member  of  ttie 
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llouM  Rii—  Coiwniaee.  She  wrved  her  party 
wNh  aqual  dMneHon.  both  in  coniunction  with 
Iwr  Mlnimd  hMbwid,  the  late  Honorable 
PMip  Burton,  and  in  har  cum  right 

My  own  Ma  can  be  counlad  as  one  of 
many  among  Itiam  Ihoaa  of  har  coHeagues 
in  ttia  Houaa  and  the  Caifomia  delegation. 
and  har  frianda  and  oonstMuents  in  her  be- 
lowad  San  Frandtoo— that  have  been  erv 
richad  by  har  warm  preaence  among  us. 
Sala's  oonfcfcutiona  to  the  public  good  will  be 
long  ramambarad,  but  her  personal  warmth 
and  (^actouanaas  wH  be  graady  missed. 

Mrs.  BOXER.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the  passing 
of  Sma  Burton,  an  era  has  come  to  a  dose. 
Tha  partnaraNp  of  Phi  and  Sala  Burton  has 
ended  and  wNh  It  goes  a  wealth  of  collective 
towwledgo  aiKl  eKparience  tttat  spanned 
yaare  of  expert  caretaking  of  the  city  of  San 
Frandaoo  and  ttw  greater  bay  area.  Sala  car- 
ried on  Phfs  work  and  because  of  her  famili- 
arily  wHh  tha  HW  and  PhTs  colleagues,  she 
was  abto  to  rapraaant  har  dstrict  in  a  way  that 
no  olhar  freshman  Member  couM  have  done. 

Her  death  is  a  toes  to  the  city  which  cannot 
be  measurod.  For  San  Frartcisco,  it  will  be  the 
fM  time  in  more  than  two  decades  that  San 
Frandaco  wiH  not  be  represented  by  a  Burton, 
a  family  ttiet  had  such  a  commitment  to 
making  Ma  a  better  worid. 

Har  determinatton  to  continue  to  look  ahead 
in  the  face  of  serious  illness  shouW  be  an  in- 
apirattan  to  aN  of  us.  I  am  sad  that  determina- 
tkxi  alone  wasn't  enough  to  keep  her  with  us. 
Sala  Burton  wil  be  missed  both  in  the  city 
of  San  Frandaoo  and  in  the  U.S.  Congress. 

Mr.  MRAZEK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  with  my 
coBeagues  today  in  homring  the  life  of  Sala 
Burton. 

Mudi  has  been  said  and  written  about  Sala 
since  her  untimely  death,  and  deservedly  so. 
She  aucceeded  her  husband,  PhN,  in  ttiis 
Chamber,  a  man  many  of  us  recall  as  a  giant 
of  the  American  poittcal  scerte,  and  in  her 
own  way  went  about  carrying  on  his  work  and 
his  ktaala.  By  watching  Sala  at  work,  it  was 
easy  for  ua  to  understand  Phil  better,  to  know 
of  the  powerful  influence  that  Sala  had  on  his 
ife  and  his  poBtica. 

Sala  arxl  her  family  escaped  from  the 
Nazis  in  har  native  Poland  when  she  was  still 
a  teenager.  From  this  experience  came  an 
inner  skength  thai  cannot  be  manufactured. 
She  became  a  champion  of  ttw  oppressed,  an 
advocate  for  dvfl  rights,  arxl  a  tireless  worker 
tor  worU  peace.  Her  cauaes  will  endure  in  this 
body. 

Though  har  tenure  among  us  was  tragKally 
brief,  I  beieve  that  this  body  has  become  a 
better  plaoe  for  her  preserwe  among  us.  As 
orts  who  shared  her  beiefs  in  freedom  for  all 
of  humanHy,  I  promiso  to  cany  on  her  work. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  with 
profound  aorrew  that  I  learned  of  the  passing 
of  our  triand.  Sala  Burton.  She  was  a  good 
Mambar  of  the  Houae  in  every  sense  of  the 
word  and  har  aar^oa  wM  always  continue  to 
ba  a  bfig^  spot  in  our  country's  legislative 
Nitoiy. 

During  my  terava  aa  a  Member  of  Con- 
graaa.  I  haw*  had  the  honor  to  serve  with  a 
number  of  outatandtog  women  who  succeed- 
ed their  huabanda  aa  Members  of  the  House 
and  none  aarvad  wHh  more  dtetinctton,  or 
worked  harder  tt«an  Sala  Burton. 


Prtor  to  her  election  as  a  Member,  she  un- 
derstood to  a  great  extent  just  how  ttie  House 
operates  and  this  was  of  great  assistance  to 
her  wfien  she  was  sworn  in  as  a  Member.  She 
was  corK»med  about  the  people  in  this  coun- 
try and  especially  ttwse  in  need  of  assistarKe. 
She  believed  ttiat  our  chiWren  are  our  great- 
est asset  and  tfiat  we  must  educate  ttiem. 
She  always  worked  with  us  on  our  appropria- 
tiooB  bill  that  provkles  ttie  furxjs  for  the  De- 
partments of  Labor,  Health  and  Hunwn  Serv- 
ices, and  Educatkxi.  Like  her  husband,  our 
former  colleague,  Phillip  Burton,  she  joined 
with  us  wfwn  our  t)ill  was  presented  to  the 
Howse  for  general  debate  and  final  passage. 
A  number  of  programs  ttiat  she  diligently 
worked  on  were  incorporated  in  ttiis  legislatton 
and  on  more  than  one  occaswn.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  commended  our  former  colleague, 
Sala  Burton,  on  her  diligence  and  her  faittv 
ful  service. 

She  will  have  a  high  place  in  ttie  history  of 
our  country  and  her  life  exemplifies  those  vir- 
tues tfiat  make  an  outstanding  Member  of  ttie 
Congress.  Fairness,  generosity,  and  willing- 
nesB  to  listen  played  a  major  part  in  ttie  life  of 
Saua  Burton.  She  will  be  missed  by  all  of  the 
Meaibers  of  ttie  House  of  Representatives 
and  especially  by  the  memtiers  of  ttie  commit- 
tee on  whk:h  she  served. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  tost  a  true  friend  and 
this  country  has  lost  an  outstanding  Member 
of  Congress.  I  exterxj  my  deepest  sympathy 
to  the  members  of  her  family. 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Mr.  Speaker, 
wtien  my  good  friend  Phil  Burton  passed  away 
unsKpectedly,  I  felt  ttiat  he  woukt  be  almost 
impossible  to  replace  in  ttie  Halls  of  Con- 
gress. But  when  the  good  people  of  the  Fifth 
Congresstonal  Distict  of  California  had  ttie 
wisdom  to  send  his  wife,  Sala,  to  replace  him, 
my  fears  were  eliminated. 

For  ttie  stiort  period  of  time  ttiat  we  were 
privileged  to  know  her  as  a  Member,  she 
made  a  lasting  mark,  both  with  her  warm  per- 
sonality and  her  ability  to  commuracate  with 
Members,  and  also  her  outstanding  servtoe  on 
ttie  all-important  Committee  on  Rules.  She  left 
an  Impression  ttiat  will  long  be  rememt)ered, 
ctiehahed,  and  honored. 

It  is  indeed  unfortunate  ttiat  stie  is  no 
kxifer  with  us,  but  on  the  ottier  hand,  many  of 
us  will  always  tiave  our  fond  memories  of  our 
association  with  her. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Mk:higan.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  a  great  deal  of  sadness  ttiat  I  rise  to  pay 
tribute  to  Representative  Sala  Burton.  Her 
untimely  deatfi  has  left  all  of  us  with  a  deep 
serve  of  toss. 

I  worked  very  ctosely  with  her  late  husband 
PhU  and,  when  Phil  served  in  ttie  Congress, 
Sala  became  a  friend  of  all.  Both  Phil  and 
Sala  were  outstanding  and  effective  legisla- 
tors in  their  own  right 

Sala  from  her  first  day  in  the  Congress 
knew  ttie  ins  and  outs  of  ttie  House  and 
quickly  became  a  dependable  and  effective 
Member  of  Congress.  She  consistently  ctiam- 
pioaed  ttie  rights  of  ttie  less  fortunate  seg- 
ments of  society— just  as  her  husband  had 
tiefore  her. 

Sala  always  reflected  credit  on  this  institu- 
tioa  Stie  was  tough  wtien  tougtmess  was  re- 
quired to  get  the  job  done,  but  her  warmth 


and  caring  wiN  be  wtiat  I  ramemt>er— and  «vtiat 
I  will  mi8»— the  most 

I  will  sorely  miss  her  as  tioth  a  friend  and  a 
coHeagu*.  and  I  want  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  extend  my  deepest  sympathy  to  her  family. 

Mr.  MARTINEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  that  it 
was  with  great  sorrow  ttiat  we  all  learned  of 
the  death  of  Sala  Burton  on  February  1 ,  and 
all  of  us  were  saddened  to  different  degrees 
arxl  in  different  ways  because  certainly  to 
each  of  us  Sala  Burton  was  somettiing  dif- 
ferent She  treated  all  of  us  as  indivktoals  and 
attended  to  our  specify  needs  with  the  caring 
that  comes  with  the  knowledge  of  real  suffer- 
ing. 

This  Congress,  at  least  to  me,  has  not  been 
ttie  same  since  her  passing.  I  miss  her  warm 
words  of  advice  and  her  quiet  wisdom  in  times 
of  sti'es&  Each  Wednesday  at  the  California 
DemocratK  Delegation  breakfast  that  she  at- 
tended, we  were  ahrays  sure  to  hear  some 
words  of  wisdom  and  sage  advKe. 

We  wil  all  miss  Sala  and  some  of  us  will 
miss  her  more  than  ottiers.  Because  ttiose  of 
us  who  were  fortunate  enough  to  know  both 
Sala  and  her  husband  Phil  are  certainly  sad- 
dened by  the  death  of  the  last  Burton  from 
San  Frarcisco  in  Congress. 

Today,  however.  I  vraukj  like  to  rememtier 
and  pay  tribute  to  Sala's  inner  sti^ength  and 
courage.  It  was  certainly  evklent  this  past  Jan- 
uary 6,  the  first  day  of  the  100th  Congress. 
Even  ttKugh  gravely  ill,  she  still  managed  to 
come  to  the  Capital  in  an  attempt  to  attend 
the  swearing-in  ceremony.  The  fact  that  she 
wasn't  in  the  erxt,  able  to  attend  isn't  what 
we  should  remember.  We  shouM  take  to  heart 
the  sb-ength  it  must  have  taken  for  Sala  to 
even  make  such  an  attempt  As  we  all  know, 
this  was  one  of  many  acts  of  ti'smerxtous 
courage  that  Sala  made  throughout  her  Kfe. 

Bom  in  Poland,  Sala  immigrated  to  this 
country  during  ttie  dart(  days  of  ttie  1930's  in 
Europe.  She  ttten  married  her  last  tmstiand, 
Phil  Burton.  When  ttie  city  of  San  Frandsco 
elected  PhH  to  Congress,  ttiey  really  elected  a 
team,  Ptil  and  Sala.  Ttiey  remained  a  team 
until  Ptiil'B  untimely  death,  almost  4  years  ago. 
I,  having  been  in  Congress  for  less  ttian  a 
year  at  that  time,  remember  well  that  sad  oc- 
caston,  and  the  strength  ttiat  Sala  showed  at 
that  tima  Stxxtly,  stie  again  showed  us  her 
great  strength  and  courage  by  running  suc- 
cessfully for  her  late  husband's  seat 

In  her  almost  4  years  as  a  Memtier  of  this 
body,  there  wasn't  a  time  «vhen  her  generosity 
and  strtngth  dkln't  show  ttvough.  Last 
sunwner,  we  learned  of  her  illness,  and  her  ini- 
tial success  in  fighting  cancer.  It  was  with 
great  sadness  ttiat  we  learned  later  that  our 
hopes  w#re  not  to  be  met 

This  Cpngress  wiH  not  be  the  same  wittiout 
Sala,  and  I  will  miss  her  deeply.  I  woukl  like 
to  extend  my  sympathies  again  to  her  family.  I 
wouM  alto  Kke  to  ttiank  my  colleagues,  Don 
Edwards  and  Mary  Rose  Oakar,  for  arrang- 
ing for  this  fitting  tribute. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  known 
Sala  Burton  since  the  day  stie  and  Phil  ar- 
rived in  Washington  20  years  ago.  They  were 
my  very  good  friends  and  ttie  news  aixxit 
Sala's  drath  on  the  first  of  February  was  a 
realshodc 


Sala  was  a  wrarm,  delightful  and  very  talent- 
ed person,  and  a  most  constructive  Mentoer 
of  this  House.  I  remember  how  pleased  I  was 
when  stie  ran  for  and  won  the  seat  ttiat  Ptiil 
had  hekj  for  so  many  years.  Stie  toved  ttie 
House  and  its  procedures,  txjt  more  ttian  ttiat 
stie  was  devoted  to  ttie  ktea  that  government 
stKXikJ  be  active  and  humane  in  its  approach 
to  ttie  problems  of  ttie  people  of  ttiis  country. 

Stie  worked  for  legislation  and  polkaes  to 
actiieve  ttiose  objectives  and  she  was  very  ef- 
fective. I  will  miss  her  very  much.  Addie  joins 
me  In  extending  our  most  sincere  sympathy  to 
tier  daughter  and  all  tier  family. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  thank 
the  dean  of  our  delegation.  Don  Edwards. 
for  taking  this  special  order  to  pay  tribute  to 
our  dear  friend  Sala  Burton. 

Wtien  Phil  Burton  died  a  few  years  ago,  I 
referred  to  him  here  on  ttie  House  fkxx  as  the 
fattier  of  ttie  California  delegation.  I  saki  that 
tie  tiad  wrapped  himself  in  a  protective  way 
around  ttie  delegation  as  a  wtiole  and  around 
us  as  Indivkkjal  memt>ers  and  had  truly  fought 
for  us — ttie  issues  we  cared  atxxjt  and  ttie 
progress  of  our  careers.  He,  of  course,  was 
an  ambitious  man,  but  much  of  his  amtxtion 
was  for  California  and  for  his  colleagues. 

If  Phil  was  ttie  fattier  of  the  delegation,  then 
Sala — wtio  tiad  stood  by  him  during  tiis 
career  In  Congress — was  ttie  mottier  of  our 
delegation.  She  played  ttiat  role  t>efore  suc- 
ceeding Phil  here  in  the  House,  and  she 
surely  played  it  as  a  Memtier  in  her  own  right. 

Stie,  of  course,  cared — cared  deeply— 
atxxjt  ttie  issues  ttiose  of  us  from  California 
and  elsewtiere  have  fought  for  In  recent 
years.  I  served  iwith  her  on  the  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Hunger,  and  her  compasston  and  di- 
rectness made  tier  a  leader  of  the  committee 
in  its  first  few  years  of  existence.  I  also 
worked  with  her  in  our  efforts  to  protect  her 
beloved  California  coast  from  those  wtio 
woukj  permit  oil  drilling  regardless  of  the 
impact  on  this  predous  national  coastal  re- 
source. 

But  to  Sala,  our  work  here  in  Congress  was 
only  a  part  of  her  responsibility.  While  Ptiil 
wanted  to  help  us  in  our  careers,  Sala  attend- 
ed to  ttie  ottier  side.  Stie  cared  atxxjt  us  as 
people.  She  cared  atxxjt  our  families.  She 
regularty  asked  how  our  families  were  doing, 
how  we  were  doing,  how  our  spouses  and 
chiklren  vrare  doing,  and  tiow  we  were  all  get- 
ting atong.  She  knew  better  ttian  anyone  ttie 
pressures  a  career  in  Congress  place  on  a 
family,  and  stie  reminded  us  of  the  need  to 
focus  on  our  families,  not  just  our  work  here  in 
ttie  House. 

As  a  son  of  immigrants,  I  felt  a  particularly 
close  kinship  to  Sala.  I  saw  in  her  ttie  same 
instincts  I  saw  in  my  own  parents — ttie  kind- 
ness, ttie  toughness,  ttie  compassion.  Stie 
made  each  of  us  memtiers  of  tier  family,  and 
stie  truly  tooked  out  for  us. 

I  think  if  there  is  any  one  thing  ttiat  ctiarac- 
terized  Sala,  It  woukl  tie — as  with  most  motti- 
ers,  I  ttwik — a  sense  of  compassion.  We 
struggto  here  every  day  with  ttie  politics  of  ttie 
issues  we  deal  with,  Ixit  too  often  we  forget 
atxwt  ttie  people  we  are  trying  to  help.  Not 
Sala. 

Ttie  people — particularty  ttiose  in  ttie  great- 
est need  of  our  help— were  her  first  concern 
wtien  it  came  to  an  issue.  Ttiis  was  tiue  in  her 


work  on  ttie  Select  Committee  on  Hunger,  and 
it  was  tiue  in  her  work  on  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  it's  clear  that  Members 
of  ttiis  t)ody  from  both  sides  of  ttie  aisle  and 
of  all  ages  vmII  tiuly  miss  Sala  Buftton.  My 
wife.  Sylvia,  joins  me  in  expressing  our  deep- 
est sympatiiies  to  Sala's  family,  and  we  ttiank 
her  and  Phil  for  ttie  example  ttiey  set  for  us 
over  ttie  years. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  great 
sadness  ttiat  I  rise  today  to  pay  tribute  to  our 
late  colleague.  Sala  Burton. 

Her  death,  wtiich  comes  less  than  4  years 
after  ttie  death  of  her  husliand  and  our  former 
colleague,  Phil  Burton,  is  a  kiss  not  only  to 
tier  family  and  ttie  people  of  California,  t>ut  to 
this  Chamber  and  the  people  of  our  country 
as  well. 

I  mention  Phil's  name  only  t>y  way  of  asso- 
ciation; Sala's  accomplishments  in  this  House 
are  uniquely  tiers.  Her  efforts  in  ttie  Rules 
Committee  of  this  House  establistied  her  as  a 
tireless  champton  for  the  cause  of  protecting 
social  welfare  and  latxx  programs. 

She  was  certainly  no  stranger  to  the  role 
wtik:h  ttie  U.S.  Govemment  has  historically 
played  in  ttie  implementation  of  social  assist- 
ance. Sala  was  tierself  an  immigrant  wtio 
came  to  America  with  her  family  from  Poland 
stiortly  before  Hitier's  forces  overtook  and  rav- 
aged ttiat  country  and  its  proud  people  in 
Worid  War  II. 

Through  ttiat  experience  as  an  immigrant 
her  involvement  in  ttie  NAACP  in  stiiving  for 
fair  housing  laws,  and  her  tenure  in  ttie  chair 
of  ttie  Legislative  Committee  of  ttie  Womans 
National  Democratic  Club,  Sala  was  well 
equipped  to  furttier  the  sodal  causes  imple- 
mented by  Phil. 

Her  success  in  those  fietos  do  not  put  Sala 
in  ttie  stiadow  of  tier  late  hustiand,  however, 
nor  will  she  occupy  such  a  place  in  our 
memories  of  her. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Sala's  gentle  diligence  will  be 
missed  by  every  Member  of  ttie  House.  Stie 
possessed  qualities  whk:h  cannot  be  replaced; 
qualities  which,  by  virtue  of  ttieir  own  merit, 
won  her  ttie  respect  of  tier  colleagues. 

I  want  to  express  my  sympathies  to  Sala's 
daughter  Joy  and  to  all  the  members  of  her 
family. 

Mr.  HOYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Febmary  1, 
1987,  this  House  tost  one  its  special,  coura- 
geous Memtiers,  and  many  of  us  tost  a  friend. 
Congresswoman  Sala  Burton  had  served  of- 
fk^tally  as  a  Member  of  this  House  only  since 
1983.  Stie  had  served  as  an  important  person 
for  ttie  House  for  many  years  before  stie  was 
sworn  In  to  take  ttie  seat  of  tier  tiusband  Ptiil 
after  his  death. 

Togettier  Sala  and  Phil  Burton  tiad  been  a 
tremendous  force  in  California  polittos  for 
ttvee  decades.  As  we  all  know,  your  t>eing  a 
force  in  California  politics,  means  you  will 
have  a  national  impact  as  well,  just  bi  virtue 
of  ttie  State's  size  and  special  nature.  Sala 
Burton  was  one  of  ttie  original  organizers  of 
the  California  Democratic  Council  and  so  had 
a  hand  in  the  progressive  traditton  that  ema- 
nated from  ttiat  State. 

Many  Mentoers  wtio  knew  twth  Ptiil  and 
Sala  Burton  througtiout  ttieir  kjng  careers 
tiave  pointed  to  the  importance  of  Sala's  po- 
litical acumen  in  all  of  ttieir  successes.  Her 


atNUty  was  as  essential  to  his  poWtoal  succots 
as  was  his  own  great  knowledge  and  skill. 

Within  days  of  Phil  Burton's  death,  Sala  an- 
nounced that  she  wouto  run  for  his  seat  As  a 
truly  skilled  politician,  she  touched  aN  the  right 
bases,  got  all  the  necessary  institutional  sup- 
port and  she  was  elected  handily.  In  her  first 
term  she  was  on  the  Interior  and  Education 
and  Labor  Committees.  In  her  second  term 
she  was  appointed  by  ttie  Speaker  to  ttie 
Rules  Committee. 

Appointment  to  the  Rules  Committee  is 
achieved  only  by  ttiose  wtio  have  tremendous 
legislative  ability  and  understanding  of  ttie 
House.  Sala  had  those  qualities,  and  more, 
she  had  the  respect  of  every  mentoer  of  her 
committee  and  of  the  House.  We  will  all  miss 
her  wisdom,  her  atxilty  and  her  kindness. 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today  to  pay 
my  respects  to  the  memory  of  a  distiriguished 
colleague  and  good  friend.  Sala  Burton. 
While  Sala's  career  in  ttie  House  may  have 
been  t>rief  In  terms  of  years.  It  was  meaningful 
in  terms  of  Impact  Sala  Burton  viewed  tier 
role  in  Congress  with  tremendous  seriousness 
and  commltnnent  Her  interest  in  politics  was 
far  more— it  was  a  passton.  She  is  quoted  as 
having  said  once  ttiat  her  interest  coukj  be 
traced  to  her  chikjhood  in  prewar  Poland: 

I  saw  and  felt  what  happened  in  Western 
Europe  wtien  the  Nazis  were  moving.  You 
learn  that  politics  is  everytiody's  business. 

Sala  Burton  dkl  far  more  ttian  just  suc- 
ceed her  late  and  great  husband.  Phil.  In 
many  ways,  stie  continued  a  legacy  of  servtoe 
to  the  people  of  the  Fifth  District  in  CaNfomia 
and  ttie  Nation.  Sala  Burton  and  I  served  to- 
gether on  the  House  Education  and  Latior 
Committee.  From  the  day  she  first  came  to 
the  committee — there  was  no  doubt  in  any- 
one's mind  wtiere  she  stood.  Stie  was  an 
ardent  and  articulate  defender  of  Govern- 
ment's role  in  social  polny.  Stie  was  espedai- 
ly  effective  in  defeating  efforts  to  reduce  fund- 
ing for  ChiW  Nutrition  Programs.  Stie  fought 
hard  and  won  more  often  ttian  not  I  thought 
of  Sala  today  wtien  the  Education  and  Latxx 
Committee  held  a  hearing  to  discuss  ttie  Ctiito 
Nutrition  Program  and  ttie  ongoing  efforts  to 
reduce  funding. 

Sala  was  one  of  ttie  IHouse's  chief  spokes- 
people  for  tile  equal  rights  amendment  Stie 
lobtiied,  stie  persuaded,  and  stie  persevered. 
Sala  spent  her  last  years  in  ttie  House  as  one 
of  ttie  more  active  memtiers  of  ttie  House 
Rules  Committee. 

Sala  Burton  will  be  missed  by  many  in 
this  House.  Ttiose  of  us  with  ttie  good  fortune 
to  have  known  her  were  impressed  with  tier 
spirit,  tier  dedtoation,  and  her  compasston. 
Those  are  qualities  wtitoh  best  typify  ttiis  great 
woman.  Ttie  Burtons,  Ptiil  and  Sala,  tiave 
meant  so  much  to  ttiis  House,  we  are  a  lesser 
body  with  her  passing. 

Mr.  GILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the  dean 
of  ttie  California  delegatton,  Mr.  Edwards, 
and  the  gentielady  from  Otuo,  Ms.  Oakar,  for 
taking  the  time  today  to  hoM  ttiis  special  order 
so  that  we  memorialize  a  very  special  Member 
of  Congress,  ttie  late  Sala  Burton.  Wtiito  I 
know  we  are  all  comforted  by  ttie  fact  ttiat 
Sala  Is  now  at  peace  and  ttiat  stie  is  no 
tonger  suffering,  I  also  know  we  all  deeply  feel 
ttie  tiwnendous  voto  left  by  her  death. 
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har  pMiina  on  FMnMry  1,  1987,  I 
anMdolM  and  stories  about 
har  Iwaband  PM.  who  served  in  this 
Na  unlmaly  death  in  1963.  "Dedh 
inoara,"  "caring."  "energeHc"  and 
■amy."  are  rf  adiectives  that  I 
Nma  and  again  in  deacribing  Sala 
TTiat  aha  ia  loved  by  her  co(- 
>>e  CaWomia  delegation  goes  with- 
and  ia  Huakatad  by  their  moving 
hare  today  and  on  in  an  eariier 
Sala.  howawer.  was  aiao  deeply 
and  Kltnired  by  Members  on  both 
from  al  the  SO  States.  She 
a  humen  being  as  she  was  a  taw- 


I  h«d  the  opfwrtunity  to  woric  with  Sala  on 
our  Houae  Select  ComnMae  on  Hunger 
where  we  both  aarvad.  She  and  I  also  had  an 
opporkaiily  to  work  together  on  many  human 
rights  iaauea.  As  a  refugee  from  Poland  and  a 
aurafvor  of  the  Nazi  Holocaust  in  Europe. 
Sala's  throe  oomniitment  to  the  preservation 
of  human  rights  and  civil  rights  was  especially 
poignant  to  ma  Sala  was  dednated  to  the 
pubic  aarwice  and  to  contributing  to  improving 
the  qualty  of  He  long  before  she  ever 
became  a  Congraasperson  3  years  ago. 
Anyone  who  knew  her  late  husband  Phil, 
knew  Sala.  She  was  involved  as  heavily  in 
CiMoniia  poMns  as  were  her  husband  and 
Na  brother  John.  When  PhU  passed  away, 
Sala  won  his  seet  with  ease  and  served  the 
ramairtder  of  that  term  and  won  another  term, 
baaed  on  har  fine  abifties  and  skills  as  a  leg- 
islator and  as  a  pubic  servant  and  not  just  her 


Mr.  Speaker,  we  wM  aM  miss  Sala  Burton. 
I  tor  one  wff  miss  her  graciousness,  her  com- 
paaaion  and  her  significant  contributions  and 
wW  ramember  Sala  always. 

Mr.  QEJOENSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  will  all 
miaa  our  coieagua,  Sala  Burton,  very  much. 

K  is  very  dHficult  to  express  wtwt  stw  meant 
to  us.  We  wM  miss  her  caring,  her  commit- 
ment, her  friendship.  I  wiN  miss  our  conversa- 
tiona  on  the  floor. 

Of  ttie  many  moving  words  sakl  of  Sala  in 
recent  days,  I  think  tfiat  these  words  spoken 
at  har  memorial  senrice  in  San  Francisco  by 
Frank  Kieinger  gave  ttw  greatest  sense  of 
wftt  Sala  and  Phi  BufrroN  were.  Frank  Kie- 
iger  worked  wMh  and  for  the  Burtons  for  many 


I  wouM  lice  to  insert  his  remarks  in  the 
Record: 

Testerday.  aa  we  stood  in  this  Rotunda 
and  watched  the  people  of  San  Francisco 
pay  tribute  to  Sala,  there  was  a  moment  of 
overpovertnc  Brief  and  loss  and  I  said  to  my 
■on  "This  Is  the  last  time  we  will  see  Sala." 
Later,  aa  we  walked  in  the  dark  through  the 
plaaa  outside,  this  teoiager  said  to  me, 
"Dad.  your  wrong.  Look  around  you  .  .  . 
well  see  Sala  every  time  we  see  these  people 
only  she  would  notice."  We  had  Just  passed 
one  of  the  oonfuaed  and  homeless  night 
people  and  we  w«e  in  sight  of  the  tents  of 
ttaoee  seelring  help  for  AIDS  victims  by  dem- 
oostrating  at  the  Old  Federal  BuUding.  In  a 
aingle  sentence,  he  had  captured  SaU.  He 
had  told  me  her  story. 

EUe  WieseL  in  his  work.  Souls  on  Fire, 
teDs  us  of  the  role  of  story  and  memory  in 
our  UvcK  He  writes. 

"My  father,  an  enUghtened  spirit,  believed 
tn  man.  My  grandfather,  a  fervent  Hasid. 


tielleved  in  Ood.  The  one  taught  me  to 
speak  and  the  other  to  sing.  Both  loved  sto- 
ries. And  when  I  tell  mine,  I  hear  their 
voices  .  .  .  Whispering  from  beyond  the  si- 
lenoed  storm  .  .  .  they  are  what  links  the 
survivor  to  their  memory." 

WIe  are  here  today  to  refresh  our  memo- 
ries and  to  renew  our  commitments  to  all 
that  Sala  Burton  represents  in  her  life.  We 
come  to  share  our  stories  of  her. 

I  leave  to  others  the  task  of  commenting 
on  ker  political  prowess  and  her  skills  as  a 
legislator.  The  Sala  I  knew  and  loved  was 
laroer  then  the  sum  of  these  parts.  I  have 
asked  myself  over  and  over  .  .  .  "What 
made  her  so  special  and  how  can  that  spe- 
cialness  be  expressed  in  brief  remarks?" 

I  have  searched  my  thirt,y  year  recollec- 
tion of  her  and  what  I  find  is  a  woman,  so 
secure  in  the  knowledge  of  her  own 
humanity  ...  so  secure  in  knowledge  of 
her  own  dignity  and  worth  as  a  person  that 
she  would  spend  her  life  defending  the  dig- 
nity and  worth  of  others. 

Sala  was  a  woman  who  could  talk  to  me. 
when  I  was  a  young  man,  about  the  world's 
indifference  to  the  approaching  holocaust 
and  of  her  own  personal  experiences  of  east- 
em  European  anti-Semitism  and  of  fleeing 
Poland.  She  could  do  so  without  hate  but 
with  a  fierce  determination  that  the  story 
l>e  told.  For  Sala,  this  bitter  lesson  of  the 
past  must  be  alive  in  our  memory  so  that 
this  most  heinous  crime  against  humanity 
can  never  happen  again.  She  told  me  the 
story. 

Sala  was  a  woman  who  lived  .  .  .  rather 
than  preached  .  .  .  the  values  of  her  Jewish 
heritage.  In  her  struggle  for  peace  in  the 
world,  for  an  end  to  the  arms  race,  for  a 
worid  freed  from  the  threat  of  nuclear 
annihilation  ...  in  her  opposition  to  the 
immoral  practice  of  hiring  mercenaries  by 
funding  the  Contras.  In 

Nicaragua  .  .  .  there  can  be  heard  the 
echoes  of  the  prophet  Isaiah: 

"They  shall  beat  their  swords  into  plow- 
shares and  their  spears  into  pruning  hooks 
and  nations  shall  make  war  no  more." 

In  Sala's  ceaseless  quest  for  a  Just  and 
more  humane  society  ...  a  society  which 
recognizes  its  obligations  to  the  poor,  the 
aged,  the  infirmed,  the  homeless  and  all 
who  are  dispossessed  in  this  land,  she  made 
tangible  the  words  of  Micah: 

"Tou  have  been  told,  O  man.  what  is  good 
and  what  is  required  of  you:  to  live  Justly,  to 
show  mercy  and  to  walk  humbly  with  your 
God." 

For  Sala  accidents  of  race,  color,  creed, 
national  origin,  ancestry,  gender  or  sexual 
orientation  could  never  be  excuses  for  deny- 
ing the  inherent  dignity  of  the  human 
person  and  her  life  is  summed  up  in  the 
struggle  to  make  that  ideal  a  reality. 

It  was  Sala  who  introduced  me  to  the  re- 
ality of  racial  discrimination  and  racism  and 
who  educated  me  and  formed  my  conscience 
on  these  issues  as  she  involved  me  in  the 
straggle  for  fair  employment  practices  and 
fair  housing  in  our  state  ...  so  many  years 
aga 

It  was  Sala  who  introduced  me  to  the  con- 
cept that  the  magnificent  document  we  call 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  pro- 
tects all  or  it  protects  none. 

It  was  Sala  who  opened  my  eyes  to  the 
dangers  of  McCarthysim  and  to  its  rem- 
nants in  our  society  as  we  stood  in  Union 
Sqeare  and  listened  to  Phil,  then  in  the  As- 
sembly, call  for  the  abolition  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Un  American  Activities. 
Soaie  of  us  can  still  remember  the  picture  of 
the  hoses  being  turned  on  demonstrators 


and  the  water  cascading  down  these  very 
stairs  aa  dedicated  dvil  libertarians  were 
dragged  down  them  for  protesting  the  pres- 
ence of  tkat  Committee  in  our  City  .  .  .  and 
Sala  would  feel  deep  anger  at  the  sight  of 
this  injustice.  For  Sala  was  a  woman  whose 
conacienqe  was  so  finely  honed  .  .  .  whose 
perceptions  of  social  Justice  and  human 
rights  were  so  clear  that  she  was  truly  a 
woman  Well  ahead  of  her  time.  She  was  a 
pioneer  .  .  .  ever  pressing  forward  .  .  .  ever 
encouraging  the  more  fainthearted  of  us  to 
follow. 

Where  phil  would  move  mountains  by  the 
shear  volume  of  his  knowledge  and  the 
weight  oC  his  arguments  .  .  .  Sala  would 
touch  the  heart  .  .  .  would  prick  the  con- 
science .  .  .  would  call  us  to  be  what  we  can 
and  should  be  .  .  .  concerned  and  caring 
human  beings. 

When  Fhll  might  seem  preoccupied  or  dis- 
tant in  Ids  single-mindedness  .  .  .  Sala  was 
always  the  emlx>diinent  of  care  and  concern. 

They  mere  a  unique  team.  Their  lives  were 
both  public  and  private  and  it  U  in  the  pri- 
vate mordents  that  their  great  love  and  re- 
spect for  one  another  was  most  evident  .  .  . 
and  as  I  say  these  words,  I  can  envision  PhU 
even  now  reaching  over  and  grasping  her 
hand  in  a  gesture  which  In  life  spoke  vol- 
umes. They  are  once  again  together  .  .  . 
they  are  once  again  an  invincible  team. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  Sala  I  know  with  a 
very  special  affection  ...  it  was  she  after  all 
who  suggested  to  Phil  many  years  ago  that 
he  hire  ae  on  a  six  month  trial .  .  .  that  six 
months  stretched  into  twenty  five  reward- 
ing years  in  which  I  learned  from  them: 
that  the  purpose  of  public  life  is  service  .  .  . 
that  power  is  always  exercised  in  behalf  of 
the  powerless  .  .  .  and  that  those  who  ix>s- 
sess  the  platform  for  public  debate  have  the 
obllgatioft  to  eloquently  and  forcefully  ex- 
press the  aspiration  of  those  in  our  society 
who  are  voiceless. 

That  ia  my  story  of  Sala  Burton.  The  Sala 
I  will  remember  every  time  I  see  the  faces  of 
the  peofde  she  saw  and  whose  dignity  she 
defended. 

It  is  my  prayer  that  the  God  of  Abraham, 
our  God,  who  blessed  her  and  kept  her  in 
life,  who  made  his  continence  to  shine  upon 
her  with  a  special  radiance  .  .  .  will  now 
grant  her  peace. 

Sala  ...  we  loved  you  ...  we  will  remem- 
ber you  and  we  will  retell  your  story  for 
years  to  come. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the  first  day 
of  this  month  we  in  the  House  lost  a  dear  col- 
league, Sala  Burton.  Sala  passed  away  in 
her  sleep  after  a  long  battle  with  cancer, 
wtuch  she  had  been  fighting  for  months. 

Sala  served  this  body  with  dignity  and 
honor.  As  a  member  of  the  distinguished 
Committae  on  Rules.  Sala  worked  diligently 
on  the  issues  at  hand,  and  was  oftentimes  ttw 
key  player  In  fashkxiing  last-minute  compro- 
mises whKh  altowed  Important  issues  to  come 
to  the  House  floor. 

PrxH  to  her  dedicated  servk:e  as  a  Memt)er 
of  this  txxjy.  she  was  the  wife  of  another  es- 
teemed colleague  who  passed  away  wtiile  in 
office.  Phillip  Burton.  It  was  there  that  she  es- 
tablished herself  as  a  knowledgeable  and 
honorabiB  figure.  She  became  the  president, 
legislative  chair  and  program  chair  of  the 
Democratk:  Congressk>nal  Wives  Forum,  of 
the  National  Women's  Democratx:  Club,  and 
worked  with  many  other  wortfiy  organizations. 
I  knew  both  Sala  arnJ  Phil  t>eoBuse  Phil  and  I 


came  to  Congress  together  In  Jaruiary  1962. 
Thus.  I  have  had  the  unqualified  pleasure  of 
serving  with  both  Phil  and  Sala. 

Sala  had  a  zest  for  life  that  was  virtually 
unparalleled.  Her  k>ve  for  her  work  and.  more 
importantly,  for  this  country,  gave  her  a  seem- 
ingly endless  reservoir  of  strength.  She  was 
bom  in  Poland,  and  understood  all  too  well 
ttie  perils  on  a  nondenr>ocratk:  society.  She 
understood  all  that  we  have  in  America,  and 
she  cherisfied  It  like  no  ottier. 

She  cared  about  people.  Not  people  as  a 
general  corKopt,  but  people — individuals.  She 
cared  atxxrt  the  people  who  often  can't  speak 
for  themselves  to  be  fully  represented — the 
homeless,  ttie  Irxligent  the  handicapped.  This 
body,  the  city  of  San  Francisco,  and  the  coun- 
try are  much  better  places  because  of  Sala 
Burton,  and  those  of  us  who  had  the  fortune 
of  krx>wing  her  will  never  forget  her. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Adiai  Stevenson  said  some- 
thing which  brings  to  mind  all  wtiich  Sala 
stood  for.  In  a  speech  in  New  York  City.  Adial 
sak).  "What  do  we  mean  by  patriotism  In  ttie 
context  of  our  times?  *  *  *  A  patriotism  ttiat 
puts  country  ahead  of  self,  a  patriotism  which 
is  not  short,  frenzied  outbursts  of  emotkjn.  t>ut 
the  tranquil  and  steady  dedk:atk>n  of  a  life- 
time. There  are  words  that  are  easy  to  utter, 
but  this  is  a  mighty  assignment.  For  it  is  often 
easier  to  fight  for  principles  than  to  live  up  to 
them." 

My  wife  Nancy  was  also  a  special  friend  of 
Sala's  and  had  tfie  highest  regard  and  re- 
spect for  her  as  a  person  and  as  a  legislator. 
Nancy  joins  me  In  expressing  our  deepest  re- 
grets and  sympathy  to  the  family  and  friends 
of  Sala. 

The  Congress  and  the  United  States  will 
miss  Sala  Burton's  presence  and  leader- 
ship. 

Ms.  SNOWE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  loss  of  a  col- 
league is  never  an  easy  thing,  but  partkxjlariy 
wtien  the  indivkiual  is  as  warm  and  endearing 
as  Sala  Burton.  She  will  truly  tie  missed. 

As  cochair  of  the  Congressional  Caucus  on 
Women's  Issues.  I  was  able  to  see  up  close 
Sala's  commitment  to  eradiating  the  legal 
and  social  Inequities  women  face  in  our  socie- 
ty today.  It  was  evkJent  during  our  executive 
committee  sesskms.  for  example,  that  Sala's 
approach  to  ttie  issues  was  one  of  deep  com- 
passton  wedded  with  a  clear  distaste  for  un- 
fairness. 

Even  though  there  was  never  any  doubt  as 
to  her  partisan  leanings,  Sala  always  endeav- 
ored to  find  ttie  best  possible  solutkxi  to  tfie 
protilems  we  jointly  tackled  in  the  caucus — not 
just  the  Democratk:  ones.  Sala's  imprimatur 
was  always  valued  on  our  efforts. 

I  ahways  felt  that  Sala  maintained  a  healthy 
attitude  toward  tfie  job  of  tieing  a  Member  of 
Congress,  perhaps  because  of  her  years  of 
otjserving  ttie  occupatk>n  at  ckise  hand.  Sala 
might  oppose  a  Member's  positk>n  on  a  par- 
tKular  issue,  but  she  dkJ  not  oppose  the  indi- 
vkjual  Member  personally.  With  Sala.  partisan 
fights  were  not  character  fights.  wtik:h  is  ttie 
only  vray  in  wtiKh  the  House,  for  wtiwh  she 
cared  dearly,  can  functkin  at  all. 

Mr.  Speaker,  The  Washington  Post  obituary 
of  Sala  Burton  cited  a  quote  from  her  spe- 
cial eleclton  announcement  in  1983,  MknlmQ 
ttie  death  of  her  husiMUKi  Phil.  "I  will  contkme 
in  his  footsteps,"  sfie  sakl  at  ttiat  time. 


Sala's  footsteps,  Mr.  Speaker,  wiH  be  ones 
highly  worttiy,  though  extremely  diffKuK,  to 
foltow. 

Mr.  RSH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today  to  join 
my  colleagues  to  pay  tribute  to  my  colleague, 
the  honorable  Sala  Burton  of  San  Francis- 
co. 

Mrs.  Burton  served  with  distinctton  on  both 
the  Rules  Committee  and  the  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Hunger,  since  being  elected  to  take 
over  her  husband's  seat  in  tfie  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives in  1983. 

AlttKXjgh  from  ttie  other  skle  of  the  aisle 
and  country,  Mrs.  Burton  and  I  shared  a 
commitment  to  social  welfare  programs  and 
equal  rights.  Mrs.  Burton  was  a  cosponsor  of 
the  equal  rights  amendment.  From  tier  seat 
on  tfie  Educatx>n  and  LatXK  Committee  in  the 
98th  Congress,  she  repeatedly  defended 
social  welfare  programs. 

Mrs.  Burton  promoted  tier  priorities  and 
represented  tier  constituency  with  a  rare  com- 
bination of  politk^al  toughness  and  skill  with  an 
agreeable  and  compassionate  manner.  She 
was  truly  a  gentle  lady  of  ttie  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, and  stie  will  be  sorely  missed. 

Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel  a  deep  sad- 
ness over  ttie  death  of  my  friend  Sala  and  I 
am  grateful  for  this  opportunity  to  join  my  col- 
leagues In  expressing  my  sorrow  at  tier  pass- 
ing. 

I  have  always  admired  Sala's  great  convk:- 
tion,  and  I  have  always  appreciated  her  kind- 
ness and  compassran.  Atiove  all  else,  I  have 
valued  tier  friendship. 

Sala  comtiined  strength  with  gentleness, 
sureness  with  understanding.  Wtien  the  sut)- 
ject  was  justice,  she  was  always  on  the  skle 
of  fairness  and  truth.  When  the  matter  at  hand 
required  caring,  Sala  always  cared  the  most 

As  much  as  I  miss  Sala's  courageous  lead- 
ership and  commitment,  I  must  say  that  it  is 
tfie  absence  of  her  grackxis  presence,  her 
quk;k  wit,  and  her  noble  countenance  I  miss 
most  of  all. 

Sala's  death  leaves  a  great  vokl  that  can 
only  t>e  filled  tiy  ttie  beautiful  memories  I  tiave 
of  her  and  her  exceptk>nal  txavery. 

Mr.  HALL  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  pay 
tribute  to  our  late,  beloved  colleague,  tfie  gen- 
tlewoman from  California  [Mrs.  Burton]. 

I  had  ttie  privilege  of  shiaring  ttie  same  com- 
mittee assignments  as  Sala.  We  served  to- 
gettier  on  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  ttie 
Select  Committee  on  Hunger. 

Her  warmth  and  compassran  txightened 
txith  committees.  In  txjth  assignments,  she  di- 
rected her  talent  and  energy  to  helpHig  ttie 
less  fortunate,  both  here  and  atvoad.  She 
always  coukJ  be  counted  upon  to  work  tire- 
lessly for  ttiose  In  need. 

Ttie  Rules  Committee,  in  particular,  provid- 
ed an  klea  forum  for  her  generous  lieart.  She 
was  a  noted  champton  for  human  rights,  ttie 
hungry  and  disadvantaged,  ttie  environment 
and  civil  lit>erties.  Sala  Burton  truly  was  a 
pubUc  servant  for  the  oppressed  and  for  ttie 
vkrtims  of  suffering  and  need. 

I  will  deeply  miss  all  ttiat  stie  contritxited  to 
tfie  Committee  on  Rules  and  to  ttie  Select 
Committee  on  Hunger.  It  was  an  honor  to 
have  worked  with  such  a  committed  and 
caring  colleague. 

Mr.  FUSTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wouM  like  to 
add  my  vok»  to  tfie  many  among  our  col- 


leagues and  others  wfw  mourn  ttie  peaaing  of 
Sala  Burton. 

What  was  it  ttiat  made  Sala  such  a  unique 
human  being  and  such  a  cfwrished  Member 
of  tfiis  House?  It  was  her  dedkxtton  to  cauaes 
she  had  joined  in  years  back  in  partnersfip 
with  Phillip.  It  was  her  detemninatnn  to  make 
a  difference,  to  continue  her  efforts  for  ktoas 
and  ideals  stie  believed  in.  It  was  her  ever 
fresh  interest  In  issues  and  concerns  ttiat 
spoke  atxKit  respect  for  ottier  human  beings, 
respect  for  civil  rights  and  women's  rigtits,  a 
will  ttiat  encompassed  concerted  effort  and  in- 
terest in  ttie  wider  readies  of  wtiat  ttiis  Natton 
stands  for. 

Sala  continued  a  long  traditnn  of  concern 
for  ttie  insular  areas  arvf  Puerto  Rkx)  in  par- 
tk:ular  whk;h  started  with  Mr.  Burton.  She 
could  always  t>e  counted  on  to  lend  a  thought- 
ful ear,  to  exercise  tier  influence,  to  take  the 
time  to  care  and  be  effective  in  actton. 

Ttie  people  of  the  Comrrx)nwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico  will  miss  a  knowledgeable  and  steadfast 
friend  and  ttie  U.S.  Congress  will  miss  a  fiard- 
working,  intelligent  woman  wtio  tied  already 
achieved  a  high  place  in  our  esteem  t)efore 
she  became  one  of  our  Members. 

Mr.  SUNIA.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  sad  sort  of 
honor  that  we  tiave  tiere  today,  for  we  all  wish 
ttiere  were  no  cause  for  such  a  gattiering. 
Mrs.  Sala  Burton  was  one  of  tfie  tiest  Nked 
and  most  respected  Members  of  ttiis  body, 
and  tier  death  takes  from  our  mklst  a  true 
champkin.  I  join  with  my  colleagues  in  saluting 
tier  accomplishments  and  in  extending  my 
sympathies  to  ttiose  wtio  survived  her. 

Sala  Burton  had  a  special  place  in  my 
heart,  for  she  unfailingly  carried  on  ttie  out- 
standing work  of  her  late  tuisband,  ttie  Honor- 
able Phil  Burton,  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States  territories.  We  in  American  Samoa  will 
be  forever  grateful  to  Mrs.  Burton  for  her 
commitment  to  our  special  needs.  Much  of 
ttie  leglslatkxi  passed  t>y  Congress  in  recent 
years  to  assist  ttie  territories  might  never  have 
reached  this  floor  without  her  valued  input  and 
support. 

The  people  of  ttie  Fifth  District  of  California 
were  fortunate  to  t>e  diAe  to  count  on  this  type 
of  representatton,  as  indeed  was  tfie  entire 
United  States.  Sala  Burton  was  a  fine 
Member  of  Congress  and  an  even  finer 
person,  and  I  am  honored  to  have  had  tfie  op- 
portunity to  know  her. 

Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  speak  today 
atxxjt  ttie  late  Congresswoman  Sala  Burton, 
I  am  ttiinking  regretfully  of  all  we  will  miss  in 
ttie  years  to  come. 

A  woman  of  strength  and  ctiaracter,  slie 
survived  ttie  Nazi  Hokx^ust,  and  went  on  to 
txing  respect  and  awe  to  ttie  already  famed 
Burton  family  of  California  A  person  of  admi- 
ratile  traits,  Sala  never  hesitated  to  rise  to  ttie 
occasion  wtien  there  was  a  need. 

Sala  was  a  woman  wtio  cared  about  tfie 
working  people.  As  a  memtjer  of  ttie  Select 
Committee  on  Hunger,  it  is  only  fitting  ttiat  stie 
woukl  ask  all  contritxjtnns  to  t>e  sent  to  tfie 
St  Anttiony's  Dining  Room  Memorial  in  San 
Francisco. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Sala  Burton  will  remain  a  re- 
nowned impresston  in  ttie  Halls  of  Congress 
for  some  time  to  come.  She  and  her  de- 
ceased hust>and,  former  Congressman   Ptiil 
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Frandaoo  Clly  Hal  RolurKla: 
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r  or  FfeAMK  Knuon 


Teeterday.  aa  we  Btood  in  this  Rotunda 
and  watched  the  peoide  of  San  Francisco 
paj  tribute  to  Sala,  there  waa  a  moment  of 
uremuaulm  grief  and  lam  and  I  aaid  to  my 
■on  "Thli  ia  the  laat  time  we  will  see  Sala." 
lAter.  aa  we  walked  in  the  darii  through  the 
Idna  outiide.  thia  teenac«-  said  to  me,  "Dad 
.  .  .  you  are  wrong.  Iiooic  around  you  .  .  . 
well  see  Sala  evwy  time  we  see  these  people 
only  she  would  notlee."  We  had  Just  passed 
one  of  the  confused  and  hcxneless  night 
people  and  we  were  in  sight  of  the  tents  of 
tboae  aeeklnc  h^  tat  AIDS  victims  by  dem- 
OHtiatinc  at  the  Old  Federal  Building.  In  a 
ataiide  sentence,  he  had  captured  Sala.  He 
had  told  me  her  story. 

KUe  VHeael.  in  hia  worlc,  SouU  on  Fin  tells 
us  of  the  role  of  story  and  memory  in  our 
llvea:  He  wrttea: 

"My  father,  an  enlightened  spirit,  believed 
in  man.  My  grandfather,  a  fervent  Hasid. 
believed  in  Ood.  The  one  taught  me  to 
mcalc  and  the  other  to  sing.  Both  loved  sto- 
ilea.  And  when  I  tell  mine.  I  hear  their 
votcea  .  .  .  Whispering  from  beyond  the  si- 
lenced storm  .  .  .  they  are  wtiat  links  the 
survivor  to  their  memory." 

We  are  here  today  to  refresh  our  memo- 
rtea  and  to  renew  our  commitments  to  aU 
that  Sala  Burton  reiwesented  in  her  life.  We 
come  to  share  our  stories  of  her. 

I  leave  to  others  the  task  of  commenting 
on  her  political  prowess  and  her  skills  as  a 
legislator.  The  Sala  I  knew  and  loved  was 
larger  than  the  sum  of  these  parts.  I  have 
a^ed  myself  over  and  over .  .  .  "What  made 
her  so  medal  and  how  can  that  specialneas 
be  expressed  in  brief  remarks?" 

I  have  searched  my  thirty  year  recollec- 
tion of  her  and  what  I  find  is  a  woman,  so 
secure  in  the  kixnrledge  of  her  own  human- 
ity ...  so  secure  in  knowledge  of  her  own 
dignity  and  worth  as  a  person  that  she 
would  spend  her  life  defending  the  dignity 
and  worth  of  othera. 

Sala  eras  a  woman  who  could  talk  to  me. 
when  I  was  a  young  man.  about  the  world's 
indifference  to  the  approaching  holocaust 
and  of  her  own  personal  experiences  of  east- 
em  Eunvean  anti-Semitism  and  of  fleeing 
Pcdand.  She  could  do  so  without  hate  but 
with  a  fierce  determination  that  the  story 
be  toML  For  Sala.  this  bitter  lesson  of  the 
past  must  be  alive  in  our  memory  so  that 
this  moat  heinous  crime  against  humanity 
can  never  happen  again.  She  told  me  the 
story. 

Sala  waa  a  wranan  who  lived  .  .  .  rather 
than  preached  .  .  .  the  values  of  her  Jewish 
heritage.  In  her  struggle  for  peace  in  the 
world,  for  an  end  to  the  arms  race,  for  a 
world  freed  from  Uie  threat  of  nuclear  anni- 
hflatlon  ...  in  her  oppoaition  to  the  immor- 
al practice  of  hiring  mercenaries  by  funding 
the  Oontraa  in  Nicaragua  .  .  .  there  can  be 
heard  the  echoea  of  the  prophet  Isaiah: 

"They  shall  beat  their  swords  into  plow- 
aharea  and  their  spears  into  pruning  hooks 
and  nations  shall  make  war  no  more." 

In  Sala's  oeaadess  quest  for  a  Just  and 
more  huiaane  society  ...  a  society  which 
recognlaea  its  oUigatlon  to  the  poor,  the 
aged,  the  inflnn,  the  homeleaa  and  all  who 


are  the  dispossessed  in  this  land,  she  made 
tangible  the  words  of  Micah: 

"Tou  have  been  told.  O  man.  what  is  good 
and  what  Is  required  of  you:  to  live  Justly,  to 
show  mercy  and  to  walk  humbly  with  your 
God- 
Far  Sala.  accidents  of  race,  color,  creed, 
nattonal  origin,  ancestry,  gender  or  sexual 
orientation  could  never  be  excuses  for  deny- 
ing the  Inherent  dignity  of  the  human 
peraon.  and  her  Ufe  is  summed  up  in  the 
struggle  to  make  that  ideal  a  reality. 

It  was  Sala  who  introduced  me  to  the  re- 
ality of  racial  discrimination  and  racism  and 
who  educated  me  and  formed  my  conscience 
on  these  issues  as  she  involved  me  in  the 
struggle  for  fair  employment  practices  and 
fair  housing  In  our  state  ...  so  many  years 
ago. 

It  was  Sala  who  introduced  me  to  the  con- 
cept that  the  magnificent  document  we  call 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  pro- 
tect* all  or  it  protects  none. 

It  was  Sala  who  opened  my  eyes  to  the 
dangers  of  McCarthyism  and  to  its  rem- 
nants in  our  society  as  we  stood  in  Union 
Square  and  listened  to  Phil,  then  in  the  As- 
send>Iy,  call  for  the  abolition  of  the  House 
Committee  on  UnAmerican  Activities.  Some 
of  us  can  still  remember  the  picture  of  the 
hoses  being  turned  on  demonstrators  and 
the  water  cascading  down  these  very  stairs 
as  dedicated  civil  libertarians  were  dragged 
down  them  for  protesting  the  presence  of 
that  Committee  In  our  City  .  .  .  and  Sala 
woidd  feel  deep  anger  at  the  sight  of  this  in- 
justice. For  Sala  was  a  woman  whose  con- 
science was  so  finely  honed  .  .  .  whose  per- 
ceptions of  social  justice  and  human  rights 
were  so  clear  that  she  was  truly  a  woman 
well  ahead  of  her  time.  She  was  a  pioneer 
.  .  .  ever  pressing  forward  .  .  .  ever  encour- 
aging the  more  fainthearted  of  us  to  follow. 

Where  Phil  would  move  mountains  by  the 
shear  volume  of  his  knowledge  and  the 
weight  of  his  arguments  .  .  .  Sala  would 
touch  the  heart  .  .  .  would  prick  the  con- 
science .  .  .  would  call  us  to  be  what  we  can 
and  should  be  .  .  .  concerned  and  caring 
human  beings. 

When  PhU  might  seem  preoccupied  or  dis- 
tant In  ills  single-mindedness  .  .  .  Sala  was 
always  the  embodiment  of  care  and  concern. 

They  were  a  unique  team.  Their  lives  were 
both  public  and  private  and  it  is  in  the  pri- 
vate moments  that  their  great  love  and  re- 
spect for  one  another  was  most  evident  .  .  . 
and  as  I  say  these  words,  I  can  envision  PhU 
even  now  reaching  over  and  grasping  her 
hand  in  a  gesture  which  in  life  spoke  vol- 
umes. They  are  once  again  together  .  .  . 
they  are  once  again  an  invincible  team. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  Sala  I  know  with  a 
very  special  affection  ...  it  was  she  after  aU 
who  suggested  to  Phil  many  years  ago  that 
he  hire  me  on  a  six  month  trial .  .  .  that  six 
months  stretched  Into  twenty-five  years  in 
which  I  learned  from  them:  that  the  pur- 
pose of  public  life  is  service  .  .  .  that  power 
is  always  exertsed  In  l>ehalf  of  the  powerless 
.  .  .  and  that  those  who  possess  the  plat- 
fom  for  public  debate  have  the  obligation 
to  eloquently  and  forcefully  express  the  as- 
piration of  those  in  our  society  who  are 
voiceless. 

lYiat  is  my  story  of  Sala  Burton.  The  Sala 
I  will  remember  every  time  I  see  the  faces  of 
the  people  she  saw  and  whose  dignity  she 
defended. 

It  is  my  prayer  that  the  God  of  Abram- 
han,  our  God,  who  blessed  her  and  kept  her 
in  life,  who  made  his  countlnence  to  shine 
upon  her  with  a  special  radiance  .  .  .  will 
now  grant  her  peace. 


Sala  ...  we  loved  you  ...  we  will  remem- 
ber you  and  we  will  retell  your  story  for 
years  to  oome. 

Ut.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  Sala  Burton's 
death  Fettruary  1  brougfit  an  era  in  Calcfomia 
and  Houte  of  Representative  politics  to  an 
end.  When  PhU  died  in  1983,  Sala  souglrt  and 
won  the  aeat  in  tiie  House  Ptvl  fiad  hekt  since 
1964.  PhiTs  brother,  John,  also  was  a  Member 
from  the  bay  area  until  1983. 

So  we  have  had  at  least  one  Burton  among 
us  for  ovar  20  years.  It  is  a  sad  fact  tiiat  the 
Burton's  «ork  Itasn't  been  completed.  Shortly 
after  she  was  elected  in  her  own  right  Sala 
said.  "I  just  want  to  do  my  very  best  to  repre- 
sent the  city  of  San  Francisco.  ArxJ  I  want  to 
represent,  as  my  husbarxi  did.  the  dispos- 
sessed, tfie  hungry,  the  poor,  ttie  children, 
people  In  the  trust  territories,  the  aged — those 
people  wfto  don't  have  a  k>t  of  kibbying  being 
done  for  ttiem."  And  that's  what  she  did  until 
her  earthly  resources  ran  out 

No,  ttte  job  titat  ttte  Burtons  dkj  so  well  was 
not  completed.  But  ttiose  of  us  wfto  share 
their  dedication  will  have  their  inspiration  to 
spur  us  fv¥n>rd. 

We  aiao  have  ttie  memories  of  the  Bur- 
tons— Sala  and  Pf«l.  And  ttray  were  a  team. 
Pliil  called  Sala  his  political  partner.  They 
were  a  formklable  team.  And  tfiey  proved  that 
oil  arxj  water  do  mix — In  tfiis  case  Sala 
poured  the  oil  on  tfie  waters  Phil  roiled. 

SALAsaki, 

People  used  to  say  that  Phil  ate  shredded 
precinct  lists  for  breakfast.  But  that  is  so 
untrue.  Be  was  a  man  who  was  S-f  oot-3  with 
a  boomiag  voice  and  a  strong  personality 
and  he  cauld  be  tough  in  the  best  sense.  He 
would  fight  for  things  he  l)elieves  in  until 
the  very  end.  But  when  it  came  to  his 
family  and  friends,  he  was  very  soft. 

Well,  we  know  that  Sala  coukl  be  a  fighter, 
too.  Afxi  twe  liave  aH  been  t>er>efKtaries  of  her 
soft  human  skle.  Someone  referred  to  her  as 
the  housemother  of  this  fraternity.  She  always 
evkienced  a  corx:em  for  our  families  and 
tfiose  we  toved.  Before  she  was  a  Memt)er, 
she  was  a  congressk>nal  wife,  and  she  knew 
the  price  our  families  pakJ. 

At  ttie  same  time  she  was  dedk»ted  to 
making  tftis  place  less  of  a  fraternity.  One  of 
ttie  first  things  she  did  upon  her  electk>n  was 
to  sign  on  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  equal  rights 
amendmant  Being  a  motherly  type  never 
meant  that  Sala  ignored  her  agenda  for 
actkxi. 

We  mits  Sala.  We  miss  her  genuine  con- 
cern for  our  well-being.  We  miss  her  support- 
ing fire  in  our  legislative  tattles.  We  miss 
having  a  Burton  to  shoukier  more  than  an  av- 
erage share  of  ttie  politKal  burden  in  our  Cali- 
fomia  delegatkxi.  We  miss  txith  the  Burtons 
greatly  and  know  that  all  their  friends  and  rel- 
atives do  and  we  all  express  our  sadness  at 
their  and  our  most  recent  loss.  But  we  also 
know  that  if  polrtk^ans  do  indeed  receive  oc- 
casional divine  gukjance,  having  Sala  and 
PliH  cochairing  the  politk»l  angels  caucus 
augers  Mail  for  us. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  want  to  remind  my  col- 
leagues that  tomorrow,  at  5  p.m..  in 
Statuary  Hall,  there  will  be  a  memori- 
al service  to  Sala  Burton,  and  I  en- 
courag«  my  colleagues  to  attend. 


GENE3iAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
all  Members  may  have  5  legislative 
days  In  which  to  extend  their  remarks 
on  the  subject  of  this  special  order. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Campbell).  Is  there  objection  to  the 
request  of  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
aU  Members  may  have  5  legislative 
days  in  which  to  revise  and  extend 
their  remarks,  and  to  include  therein 
extraneous  matter,  on  the  subject  of 
the  special  order  today  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr.  Stokes]. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
aU  Members  may  have  5  legislative 
days  in  which  to  revise  and  extend 
their  remarks,  and  to  include  therein 
extraneous  matter,  on  the  bill  H.R. 
1056. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ESTONIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  Strat- 
ton]  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  Febmary  24, 
1987,  marks  the  69th  anniversary  of  the  dec- 
laration of  independence  of  the  Republk:  of 
Estonia.  Once  again  I  am  pleased  to  rise  In 
Congress  and  join  my  colleagues,  Estonian- 
Amencans,  and  Estonians  throughout  the 
world  In  support  of  the  brave  Estonian  people 
in  their  struggle  against  Soviet  domination. 

Estonia  declared  herself  a  free  democratic 
natk>n  at  the  close  of  World  War  i.  That  same 
year,  1918,  Soviet  Bolshevik  forces  invaded 
Estonia.  For  the  next  2  years  the  proud  Esto- 
nians defended  ttieir  homeland,  finally  repuls- 
ing ttie  Soviet  Invaders  and  winning  their  inde- 
pendence in  1920. 

The  next  20  years  saw  the  Estonians  as  a 
free  nation.  Industrial  development  led  to  a 
dout}ling  of  ttie  gross  national  product.  Esto- 
nian arts  and  literature  flourished.  And  human 
rights  played  an  integral  role  in  this  growth: 
Estonia  was  ttie  first  natk>n  to  provkie  govern- 
ment-subsidized ethrac  scfiools  for  minorities. 

Yet  ttie  freedom  and  independence  of  Esto- 
nia was  tragnally  short.  The  Nazi-Soviet  norv 
aggression  pact  of  1939  aflowed  ttie  BaltK 
States  to  come  under  Soviet  influence.  The 
Soviets  then  annexed  Estonia.   Latvia,  and 


Lithuania  and  incorporated  tliem  into  ttie 
U.S.S.R.  in  1940. 

The  years  folk>wing  ttie  Soviet  takeover 
have  resulted  in  great  hardstiip  for  ttie  Esto- 
nian people.  In  ttie  1940'8  Estonia  k)st  one- 
third  of  its  population  through  emigratk>n,  de- 
portatxxi,  and  executkxi.  The  ftunHiar  Soviet 
pattern  of  denial  of  tiasic  human  rights  and 
impositkxi  of  ttie  Russian  culture  and  larv 
guage  lias  challenged  ttie  country's  endur- 
ance. But  Estonians  at  tiome  and  abroad  have 
struggled  tiravely  to  retain  ttieir  culture  and 
tieritage  and  to  pass  them  on  to  ttieir  ctiihjren. 
It  is  heartening  to  see  ttie  natkxial  conscious- 
ness of  ttie  Estonian  people  remain  resolute 
in  ttie  face  of  ongoing  Soviet  tiegemony. 

Let  me  also  reaffirm  my  strong  support  for 
the  Estonians — and  oppressed  people  every- 
wtiere — and  assure  ttiem  ttiat  I  will  continue  to 
call  for  indivkiual  freedom  and  self-determina- 
tk>n  In  Estonia  and  ottier  captive  natk>ns  until 
ttiey  are  all  once  again  free. 


D  1500 

JOINT  SESSION  OP  CONGRESS 
IN  PHILADELPHIA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Gatdos]  is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  GAY[X)S.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  dean  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Congressional  [>elegatk>n.  I  am 
partKAjlarly  proud  to  introduce  on  behalf  of  my 
fellow  colleagues  from  Pennsylvania,  a  resdu- 
tkjn  ttiat  will  commemorate  wtiat  were  some 
of  the  most  signifnant  events  and  accomplistv 
ments  In  ttie  history  of  man  and  government. 

A  little  more  than  200  years  ago,  ttie  lead- 
ers of  ttie  13  independent  American  States 
were  struggling  to  maintain  peace,  order,  and 
a  quality  of  life  for  their  people  in  the  face  of 
increasing  economk;  and  political  disarray. 
These  men  were  exceedingly  firm  in  ttieir 
dedk»tk}n  to  ttie  concept  ttiat  sovereignty  re- 
skied  in  the  people  and  not  in  ttieir  govern- 
ments. 

But  unlike  the  American  RevohftkMi,  ttieir 
struggles  were  with  each  ottier.  Though  ttiey 
shared  in  ttieir  fundamental  tiellefs  of  human 
rights  and  government,  ttieir  fierce  sense  of 
independence  divkjed  the  Union  and  threat- 
ened ttie  collapse  of  all  ttiat  tied  t>een 
achieved  with  ttieir  freedom  from  British  op- 
pression. Their  dilemma  was  how  to  govern  In 
a  way  ttiat  wouki  preserve  the  estatilished 
kientity  of  each  Independent  State  yet  achieve 
a  unkin  of  government  that  truly  represented 
all  the  people. 

In  May  1787,  these  great  men  convened  in 
Philadelphia  to  seek  a  common  ground  wtiere- 
t>y  all  ttie  States  couki  tie  united  into  one  Na- 
tional Government.  Ttieir  compromise,  indeed 
their  great  compromise,  was  simple — ttiere 
would  tie  a  tiouse  of  ttie  p>eople  ttiat  would  tie 
in  ttie  words  of  George  Mason,  "attend  to  the 
rights  of  every  class",  and  ttiere  wouM  tie  a 
tiouse  equally  representing  each  of  the 
States.  At  last  it  was  this  great  compromise 
ttiat  (laved  ttie  way  for  ttie  drafting  of  our 
Constitutkin  and  what  was  to  tiecome  ttie 
greatest  govemment  in  ttie  tiistory  of  man. 

Today  we  still  live  under  and  are  governed 
t>y  ttie  great  principles  ordained  t>y  our  Found- 
ing Fattiers. 


I  believe  I  speak  for  aH  ttie  citizens  of  Penrt- 
sytvania  when  I  say  we  are  proud  ttiat  Pem- 
sylvania  played  a  major  role  in  the  initiai  d»- 
vetopment  of  our  govemment  and  indeed  for- 
tunate to  have  ttie  opportunity  to  reenact  his- 
tory as  it  tiappened  200  years  ago.  This  year 
Ptiiladelptiia  will  have  ttie  honor  and  privilege 
to  tiost  a  commemoratkxi  of  ttiese  historic 
events. 

Mr.  Speaker,  ttie  resolution  I  am  introducing 
today  provkies  for  a  joint  sesskxi  of  Congress 
in  Philadelphia,  PA  on  Tliursday.  July  16, 
1987,  in  honor  of  the  bcentenniat  of  ttie  Con- 
stitution and  to  commemorate  ttie  great  com- 
promise of  ttie  constitutkmal  conventkwt, 
wtiksh  determined  ttie  basis  of  representation 
of  ttie  States  in  the  Senate  and  ttie  House  of 
Representatives. 

I  am  here  today  to  call  attention  to  our  rich 
tieritage  and  to  ask  my  felk>w  coHeagues  to 
support  this  resolution. 


FANNIE  MAE  PROPOSAL  TO 
ISSUE  REMIC'S  DESERVES 
CAREFUL  SCRUTINY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  LaFalce] 
is  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  LaFALCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment now  has  before  it  an  appli- 
cation by  the  Federal  National  Mort- 
gage Association  [Fannie  Mae]  for  ap- 
proval to  directly  issue  real  estate 
mortgage  investment  conduits 
[REMIC'S]  under  section  302(b)(2)  of 
the  Fannie  Mae  Charter  Act. 

REMIC'S  are  multiclass  mortgage- 
backed  securities  that  were,  in  essence, 
created  by  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of 
1986's  clarification  of  the  tax  treat- 
ment of  collateralized  mortgage  obli- 
gations [CMO's].  including  REMIC'S. 
The  advantage  of  REMIC's  over  tradi- 
tional mortgage-backed  securities  is 
that  they  can  be  tailored  to  meet  the 
needs  of  a  wide  variety  of  investors 
through  an  almost  unlimited  number 
of  specifications.  For  example, 
through  the  REMIC  vehicle,  a  pool  of 
different  mortgage  loans  can  be  divid- 
ed into  different  securities  having 
varied  rates  of  return  and  flexible  ma- 
turity dates.  The  maturity  of  a 
REMIC  can  vary  from  as  little  as  1 
year  to  as  long  as  30  years,  or  more. 

REIMIC's  offer  considerable  promise 
of  bringing  lower  mortgage  interest 
rates  to  the  consiuner.  Indeed,  the 
process  of  securitization  of  mortgage 
loans  through  the  secondary  market 
has  expanded  tremendously  over  the 
years  to  the  point  where  originations 
or  mortgage-related  securities  now 
total  approximately  75  percent  of  all 
residential  mortgage  loan  originations. 
The  advent  of  REMIC's  will  reduce 
transaction  costs  and  eliminate  many 
of  the  market  imperfections  that  have 
caused  problems  marketing  mortgage- 
backed  securities  in  the  past.  As  such, 
we  can  expect  REMIC's  to  exert  down- 
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ward  ptenure  on  mortgace  rates  and 
to  fr*""*«*  the  altOlty  of  lending  Instl- 
totlani  to  offer  fixed  rate  mortgages. 
liereefver.  it  is  oily  through  the  devel- 
opment <tf  innovative  financing  mech- 
aninns  such  as  REMICs  that  we  can 
generate  the  coital  needed  to  fulfill 
our  demand  for  mortgage  financing 
over  the  next  decade. 

Deqrite  these  critical  benefits.  I  am 
quite  oonoemed  that  if  this  financing 
vehicle  is  to  yield  maximum  benefit  to 
the  consumer,  it  must  not  be  marlieted 
in  a  way  that  undennines  the  strength 
of  our  savings  and  loan  industry  or  sti- 
fles the  development  of  other  innova- 
tive financing  mechanisms  by  the  fi- 
nancial otHumunity.  More  q>eclflcally, 
I  am  concerned  that  Fannie  Mae— and, 
subsequently,  Freddie  Mac— REMIC 
issues  could  cause  sweeping  dlsinter- 
mediaticm  with  drastic  effects  on  the 
thrift  and  commercial  banking  indus- 
tries. 

Whfle  Fannie  Mae  has  always  played 
a  large,  indirect  role  in  marketing  of 
nHNTtgage-taai&ed  securities,  the  pro- 
posal now  before  HUD  represents  a 
considerable  departio-e  from  past  prac- 
tices. Instead  of  serving  as  an  Interme- 
dfauy,  Fuude  Mae  would  actually 
structure  and  issue  the  mortgage- 
ba^ed  -security,  a  fimction  now  per- 
fonued  by  the  private  market,  includ- 
Ing  Iwge  S&L's.  commercial  banks  and 
investment  bankers.  In  so  doing,  the 
private  financial  sector  has  performed 
a  vital  rede.  Had  mortgaged-backed  se- 
curities not  Ijeen  devised,  the  fixed 
rate  mortgage  as  we  Imow  it  would 
have  become  a  thing  of  the  past. 
Moreover,  the  vital  secondary  market 
for  mortgages  that  has  come  into 
b^ng  has  contributed  significantly  to 
the  reduction  in  home  mortgage  rates. 
*  41IBSTIOII  or  coHcmxssioHAL  nrmrr 
Fannie  BCae  argues,  and  perhaps  cor- 
rectly, that  if  it  can  issue  REMICs  di- 
rectly the  efficiency  of  the  market  will 
be  further  enhanced  and  interest  rates 
reduced.  Despite  this  possibility,  I  am 
concerned  that  consequences  of  such 
an  action  have  not  been  at  all  explored 
by  the  relevant  congressional  commit- 
tees. In  fact,  it  is  clear  that  when  Con- 
gress created  Fannie  Mae  it  did  not  en- 
vision that  agency  liecoming  directly 
involved  in  the  issuance  of  such  securi- 
ties as  REMICs,  which,  of  course,  did 
not  even  exist  at  the  time.  Far-reach- 
ing decisions  of  this  sort  ought  not  be 
undertaken  without  a  thorough  review 
of  the  consequences  and  ramifications 
of  su^  action,  and  this  has  not  taken 
place  in  this  case. 

While  the  House  Ways  &  Means  and 
Senate  Finance  Committees  explored 
the  question  of  REMICs  generally 
and  ttieir  tax  treatment,  these  com- 
mittees appropriately  declined  to  com- 
ment on  the  propriety  of  Fannie  Mae 
directly  issuing  REMICs,  a  question 
more  properly  within  the  domain  of 
the  House  and  Soiate  Banking  Com- 


mittees, which  have  primary  Jurisdic- 
tion over  the  Nation's  thrift  industry. 
DisnrmucKDiATioif  ahd  trx  rxai.th  op  trk 

TRKIPT  INDDSTRY 

Most  importantly,  the  involvement 
of  Fannie  Mae  in  issuing  REMICs  di- 
rectly could  have  several  untoward 
consequences  for  the  Nation's  savings 
and  loan  industry,  whose  principal 
mission  Ls  to  provide  home  mortgages. 
We  are  all  aware  of  the  difficulties 
that  this  industry  has  endured  in 
recent  times,  and  Congress  is  currently 
attempting  to  work  with  it  in  order  to 
place  the  thrift  system  on  a  healthy 
footing.  However,  the  situation  re- 
mabis  in  flux,  with  several  S&L's  in 
jeopardy,  many  healthy  S&L's  desir- 
ous of  leaving  the  system,  and  a 
FSIJC  recapitalization  proposal 
stalled  in  Congress.  Given  this  delicate 
situation,  we  must  carefully  consider 
the  consequences  for  the  S&L  indus- 
try of  the  Fannie  Mae  proposal. 

The  cost  advantages  enjoyed  by 
Faiinle  Mae,  when  coupled  with  the 
ability  to  issue  REMICs  in  virtually 
any  denomination  at  very  attractive 
maturities,  could  precipitate  the  great- 
est wave  of  disintermediation  since  the 
nearly  disastrous  outflow  to  money 
market  fimds  that  took  place  in  the 
early  1980's.  Moreover,  the  possibility 
that  mutual  funds  will  purchase 
Fannie  Mae  REMICs  in  enormous  vol- 
lunes  and  market  them  to  the  invest- 
ing public  as  federally  guaranteed,  de- 
poait-like  product  carrying  yields  well 
in  excess  of  those  offered  by  compet- 
ing depository  institutions  further  en- 
hances the  likelihood  of  disintermedia- 
tion occurring. 

The  possibility  of  joint  Fannie  Mae/ 
mutual  fund  arrangements  regarding 
REStflCs  could  have  particularly  dire 
consequences  for  the  thrift  industry. 
Mutual  funds  have  far  lower  overhead 
than  thrifts  or  commercial  banks  in 
that,  for  example,  they  are  not  bur- 
dened with  a  retaU  branch  structure 
nor  do  they  have  to  pay  the  increas- 
Inaiy  high  cost  of  Federal  deposit  in- 
surance. When  these  cost  advantages 
are  combined  with  those  enjoyed  by 
Faimie  Mae  because  of  its  Federal 
agency  status,  you  end  up  with  a  situa- 
tion in  which  REMICs  become  far 
more  attractive  than  anything  the 
thrifts  can  offer,  with  disintermedia- 
tion the  possible  result. 

Already  mutual  funds  comprised 
solely  of  single-class  GHMA  pass- 
through  securities,  which  are  common- 
place today,  compete  strongly  among 
investors  seeking  longer  term  invest- 
ments. Since  the  purpose  of  REMICs 
is  to  permit  mortgage  securities  to  be 
sold  in  multiple  classes,  it  is  easy  to 
enlrision  Fannie  Mae  REMICs  appeal- 
ing directly  to  bank  and  thrift  deposi- 
tors because  of  their  liquidity  and  per- 
ceived Federal  bacldng. 

Should  Fannie  Mae  decide  to  bypass 
mutual  funds  and  offer  REMICs  in 
small  enough  denominations  directly 


to  the  qonsumer,  the  result  could  be 
even  more  cataclysmic  for  the  thrift 
industry;  as  well  as  the  Nation's  com- 
mercial and  investment  l>anks. 

Even  if  the  prospect  of  disinterme- 
diation were  minimised,  it  would  be  ir- 
responsible in  the  extreme  for  us  to 
aUow  Fannie  Mae  to  embark  on  a  new 
venture,  which  could  make  Congress' 
task  of  revitalizing  the  Nation's  thrift 
industry  all  the  more  difficult,  with- 
out at  first  fully  exploring  the  likeli- 
hood of  this  taking  place. 

A  thorough  examination  of  the  con- 
sequences of  Fannie  Mae's  proposed 
action  does  not  necessarily  preclude 
this  possibUity.  But  at  least  it  wiU 
enable  us  to  appreciate  the  conse- 
quences of  our  action,  and  to  either 
prohibit  Fannie  Mae's  involvement,  or 
to  deviae  remedies  such  as  minimiun 
issue  denominations,  longer  maturi- 
ties, and  restrictions  on  the  involve- 
ment of  mutual  funds  with  REMICs, 
to  name  just  a  few,  which  might  pro- 
tect thrifts  against  disintermediation 
while  allowing  REMICs  to  flourish. 

UNFAIR  COICPETITION  AND  DANGERS  TO 
INNOVATION 

In  addition  to  the  need  for  a  thor- 
ough eocamination  of  the  possible 
impact  of  this  proposal  on  the  savings 
and  loan  industry.  I  am  also  concerned 
about  the  fundamental  fairness  of 
Fannie  Mae's  proposal,  the  effect  of 
which  might  be  to  federalize  the  sec- 
ondary mortgage  market. 

The  private  financial  sector,  which 
has  served  us  so  well  in  developing  the 
iimovatlve  financing  mechanisms  that 
are  making  fixed  rate  mortgages  once 
again  affordable,  simply  could  not 
compete  with  Fannie  Mae.  While 
Fannie  Mae  and  other  quasi-govern- 
mental agencies  have  played  a  critical 
role  in  providing  consumers  with  more 
affordable  fixed  rate  mortgages,  they 
have  done  so  as  an  intermediary,  in 
conjunction  with,  and  not  in  direct  op- 
position to.  the  private  sector.  Fannie 
Mae's  effort  to  secure  approval  to 
issue  REMICs  directly  would  change 
this  role  without  the  benefit  of  con- 
gressional review. 

While  a  review  of  Fannie  Mae's  new 
role  mitht  reveal  certain  advantages.  I 
am  quite  concerned  about  the  funda- 
mental fairness  of  such  a  change. 
Fannie  Mae.  with  its  Federal  agency 
status.  Government  borrowing  privi- 
leges, tax  advantages,  exemption  from 
the  Nation's  securities  laws,  and  by 
virtue  of  its  sheer  size,  has  an  over- 
whelming competitive  advantage  over 
the  private  sector.  REMICs  may  well 
become  the  exclusive  province  of 
Fannie  Mae,  driving  out  private  com- 
petitor*. This  would  also  mark  a  dra- 
matic dhange  in  the  role  and  function 
of  agencies  such  as  Fannie  Mae,  which 
traditionally  were  designed  to  supple- 
ment and  assist,  but  not  supplant,  the 
private  market. 


It  also  is  essential  that  HUD  and  the 
Congress  proceed  carefully  before 
sanctioning  a  proposal  the  result  of 
which  could  be  the  creation  of  a  mo- 
nopoly situation  that  precludes  future 
iiuiovations  in  the  financial  sector. 
Indeed,  on  August  20,  1986.  in  writing 
to  Fannie  Mae  regarding  its  proposed 
Mortgage-Backed  Obligations  [MBO] 
Program,  HUD's  general  counsel,  John 
Knapp,  noted  with  approval  the  "un- 
deniable congressional  focus  on  the 
boimdary  lines  of  the  sectors  of  the  fi- 
nancial industry  that  FNMA  is  expect- 
ed and  desired  to  engage  in  and  those 
in  which  it  is  not."  Mr.  Knapp  further 
registered  his,  as  well  as  the  Congress' 
concern  with  "the  entry  by  FNMA 
into  a  sector  of  the  financial  business 
that  is  already  adequately  served  by 
the  private  sector."  These  consider- 
ations and  observations  are  equally  ap- 
plicable with  respect  to  Fannie  Mae's 
latest  proposal  to  directly  issue 
REMICs. 

THE  IMPACT  ON  MONETARY  POLICT 

I  am  also  concerned  about  the  effect 
that  Fannie  Mae/Freddie  Mac  issu- 
ance of  REMICs  could  ultimately 
have  on  the  Federal  Reserve's  ability 
to  conduct  monetary  policy.  In  par- 
ticular, it  is  easy  to  envision  the  possi- 
bility that  mutual  funds  comprised 
solely  or  largely  of  short-term,  highly 
liquid  REMICs  could  appeal  directly 
to  bank  and  thrift  depositors  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  traditionad  deposit  instru- 
ments. If  that  happens,  and  small 
savers  and  investors  transfer  their  de- 
posits to  these  mutual  funds  in  a  mass 
exodus  from  traditional  deposit  ac- 
counts, the  Federal  Reserve's  ability 
to  measure  accurately  and  account  for 
the  Nation's  money  supply  could  be 
adversely  affected. 

In  recent  years,  distinctions  between 
transaction  and  other  balances  have 
become  quite  blurred,  as  market  inno- 
vations have  led  to  a  proliferation  of 
new  deposit  insturments  and  liquid 
assets,  some  usable  directly  as  transac- 
tion accounts  and  others  readily  con- 
vertible into  transaction-type  ac- 
counts. The  addition  of  yet  another 
near-money  asset,  in  the  form  of  a 
liquid  mutual  fund  holding  backed  by 
REMICs,  could  further  exacerbate 
the  Federal  Reserve's  difficult  job  of 
conducting  an  accurate  and  fair  mone- 
tary policy  in  a  changing  financial  en- 
vironment. 

In  conclusion.  I  believe  that  HUD 
should  not  approve  Fannie  Mae's  ap- 
plication to  issue  REMICs  directly 
until  such  time  as  Congress  has  had 
full  opportunity  to  determine  whether 
this  activity  is  consistent  with  Fannie 
Mae's  underlying  charter,  to  explore 
the  consequences  of  potential  federal- 
ization of  the  secondary  mortgage 
market,  to  assess  the  impact  of  Fannie 
Mae  REMICs  on  the  health  and  well- 
being  of  the  Nation's  thrift  industry, 
and  consider  the  potential  impact  of 


REMICs    on    the    Federal    Reserve's 
ability  to  conduct  monetary  policy. 


MEDICARE    CATASTROPHIC    ILL- 
NESS     COVERAGE      ACT— MES- 
SAGE    FROM    THE    PRESIDENT 
OF    THE    UNITED    STATES    (H. 
DOC.  NO.  100-36) 
The   SPELAKER   pro    tempore   laid 
t>efore  the  House  the  following  mes- 
sage from  the  President  of  the  United 
States;  which  was  read  and,  together 
with  the  accompanying  papers,  with- 
out objection,  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Commerce  and 
ordered  to  be  printed: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  am  pleased  to  transmit  today  for 
yoiu-  immediate  consideration  and  en- 
actment the  "Medicare  Catastrophic 
Illness  Coverage  Act."  This  landmark 
legislation  would  provide  protection 
under  the  Medicare  program  for  elder- 
ly and  disabled  Americans  who  suffer 
an  acute  care  catastrophic  illness.  The 
legislation  would  help  provide  peace  of 
mind  for  30  million  Americans  without 
adding  to  the  tax  burden  of  their  chil- 
dren. 

We  all  know  family,  friends,  or 
neighbors  who  have  suffered  a  devas- 
tating acute  care  illness  that  has  de- 
stroyed their  financial  security.  A  cat- 
astrophic acute  care  illness  requires 
treatment  so  costly  that  families  can 
only  pay  for  it  by  Impoverishing  them- 
selves. A  catastrophic  illness  is  finan- 
cially devastating  and  requires  person- 
al sacrifices  that  can  haunt  families 
for  the  rest  of  their  lives. 

Elderly  Americanos  require  more 
medical  care  than  younger  persons. 
Average  health  care  spending  for  an 
elderly  person  in  1984  was  $4,200,  com- 
pared to  $1,100  for  a  person  under  65. 

Virtually  all  the  elderly  have  acute 
care  insurance  protection  imder  Medi- 
care. About  two-thirds  also  have  pri- 
vate supplementary  insurance,  or 
Medigap.  These  two  types  of  insurance 
together  still  have  some  significant 
limitations  in  coverage.  As  a  result,  un- 
predictable health  care  expenses  loom 
large  in  the  personal  budgets  of  the  el- 
derly. 

There  are  gaps  in  Medicare  as  cur- 
rently structured  for  acute  care  ex- 
penses. Hospital  coverage  is  limited. 
After  60  days  of  hospital  care,  a  Medi- 
care patient  begins  to  make  increas- 
ingly costly  payments— rising  from 
$130  per  day  for  days  61  through  90. 
to  $260  per  day  for  days  91  through 
150.  to  the  full  cost  of  care  for  more 
than  150  days  in  the  hospital.  On  top 
of  this,  there  is  a  required  20  percent 
co-payment  for  all  physician  services 
covered  by  Medicare.  The  Medicare 
program,  then,  requires  the  greatest 
payments  from  those  with  the  most 
serious  health  problems. 


About  13  percent  of  the  elderly  are 
also  covered  by  Medicaid,  a  health 
program  for  the  poor.  Medicaid  is 
State-operated,  and  many  States  limit 
the  amount  and  Idnd  of  services  they 
will  pay  for  under  the  program. 

The  proposed  "Medicare  Cat*' 
strophic  Illness  Coverage  Act"  would 
provide  improved  acute  care  coverage 
for  the  elderly  and  disabled  by  restruc- 
turing the  Medicare  program.  The 
proposal  would  set  an  annxial  limit  on 
out-of-pocket  expenses  for  approved 
charges,  with  the  additional  coverage 
financed  by  a  modest  additional  premi- 
um to  be  paid  by  beneficiaries. 

Under  the  proposed  legislation,  a 
$2,000  out-of-pocket  limit  for  Medi- 
care-proposed expenses  would  be  es- 
tablished. Beneficiaries  would  be  as- 
sured that  once  they  had  incurred  out- 
of-pocket  exp>enses  of  $2,000  for  vet- 
proved  charges,  the  Medicare  program 
would  pay  for  all  remaining  covered 
services. 

As  part  of  the  added  protection,  all 
hospital  and  skilled  nursing  facility  co- 
insurances would  be  eliminated.  Fur- 
ther, no  beneficiary  would  ever  pay 
more  than  two  hospital  deductibles  in 
any  year.  Skilled  nursing  facility  care 
would  be  fully  covered  for  100  days 
each  year.  The  complicated  "spell-of- 
illness"  concept  would  l>e  eliminated. 
The  current  deductible  and  coinsur- 
ance for  physician-related  services 
would  not  be  changed  luitU  the  $2,000 
limit  was  reached. 

The  proposal  would  be  completely  fi- 
nanced by  a  modest  addition  to  the  ex- 
isting monthly  Supplementary  Medi- 
cal Insurance  (part  B)  premium.  Any 
beneficiary  electing  the  optional  part 
B  would  be  automatically  covered  for 
catastrophic  expenditures.  The  cata- 
strophic expense  cap  would  be  adjust- 
ed annually  to  reflect  changes  in  pro- 
gram costs.  The  new  premiiun  would 
cover  the  full  costs  of  the  catastrophic 
illness  benefit  in  an  actuarially  sound 
manner.  Consequently,  this  new  bene- 
fit would  not  require  the  infusion  of 
additional  general  revenues  nor  exac- 
erbate the  current  budget  deficit. 

The  legislation  that  we  are  advanc- 
ing today  addresses  a  fundamental  gap 
in  the  health  insurance  protection  of 
the  elderly  and  disabled.  I  am  asking 
the  Congress  to  give  elderly  Americans 
a  health  insurance  plan  that  fights 
the  fear  of  catastrophic  acute  care  ill- 
ness. For  too  long,  many  of  our  senior 
citizens  have  been  faced  with  making 
an  intolerable  choice— a  choice  be- 
tween bankruptcy  and  death.  This 
proposed  legislation  would  help  solve 
this  tragic  problem.  I  urge  you  to  Join 
me  in  facing  the  challenge  before  us 
and  to  consider  favorably  oiur  ap- 
proach to  catastrophic  illness  protec- 
tion under  Medicare. 

ROHALD  REACAH. 

The  Whtte  Hodsk,  February  24,  198  7. 
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SqBMISBlON  OF  RULES  OF  COM- 
lOTTKE  ON  THE  DISTRICT  OF 
COLUMBIA  OF  THE  HOUSE 
FOR  THE  lOOTH  CONGRESS 

(Mr.  DELLX7M8  asked  and  wu  given 
pennisBlon  to  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Raooito  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  DEUUMS.  Mr.  Speakof.  as  cttairman  of 
ttw  Coimniltae  on  the  OisWct  of  Columbia  I 
aubmM  ttw  (uiaa  of  the  ConwnittM  on  the  Dis- 
Wcl  o(  Cokmbla  for  tfw  100th  Congress,  as 
adoplad  at  the  organizational  meeting  of  the 
conwUnBe.  kxlay.  Febniary  24, 1967: 
RuLB  aovnuma  Psocsdukxs— Coiuittki 

OM  TBE  Dinuci  or  CoLtnoiA.  100th  Coif- 


A.  xaGBmtAi. 

(1)  The  rules  of  the  House  are  the  rules  of 
this  oonmilttee  sod  each  8ulx»mmlttee  so 
far  as  appUcable.  except  that  a  motion  to 
recess  frtm  day  to  day  and  s  motion  to  dis- 
peve  with  the  first  readlnc  (in  full)  of  a  bUl 
or  reaolution.  if  printed  copies  are  available. 
are  nondebataltle  motions  of  high  privilege 
In  the  committee  and  8ulx»mmittees. 

(2)  Each  sulKommittee  Is  a  part  of  this 
committee,  and  Is  subject  to  the  authority 
and  direction  of  the  committee  and  to  its 
rules  Insofar  as  applicable.  The  rules  of  the 
committee  sbaU  lie  the  rules  of  its  subcom- 
mittees. 

(3)  No  major  investigation  by  a  sutx»m- 
mlttee  shall  be  Initiated  without  approval  of 
the  Chair  of  the  committee  or  the  majority 
of  the  fan  committee. 

(4)  Any  committee  meml>er,  when  recog- 
nised by  Mat  Chair,  may  address  the  com- 
mittee on  any  bQl.  motion,  or  other  matter 
under  consideration  tiefore  the  committee. 
The  Chair  may  limit  to  5  minutes  the  time 
of  any  such  member,  after  giving  due  con- 
sideratlan  to  the  importance  of  the  subject 
matter  and  to  the  length  of  time  available. 
Any  Hoose  Member  not  a  member  of  the 
committee  may  testify  as  a  witness  at  any 
tiearlnc  of  Uie  committee  or  a  subcommit- 
tee, or  may  submit  a  statement  for  the  of fi- 
dal  record. 

a.  aaouLAB  MxrmrG  days 

(1)  The  full  committee  shall  have  its  regu- 
lar meetings  on  the  first  Tuesday  in  each 
calendar  month  at  10  ajn.  When  the  House 
is  in  receas.  the  regular  montlily  meeting  of 
the  committee  otay  be  dimensed  with  at  the 
discretion  of  tlie  Chair  upon  notice  of  such 
action  to  all  members  of  the  committee. 

(3)  The  committee  sliall  meet,  for  the  con- 
sideration of  any  bill  or  resolution  pending 
l>efore  tlie  committee  or  for  the  transaction 
of  the  committee  business,  on  all  regular 
meeting  days  fixed  by  the  committee. 

(3)  Subeommittee  Chairs  shall  set  meeting 
and  *t»»Tinf  dates  after  consultation  with 
the  Chair  and  other  subcommittee  Chairs 
with  a  view  toward  avoiding  simultaneous 
scheduling  of  committee  and  subcommittee 
meetings  or  hearings  wherever  possible, 
c.  ABornoaAL  Am  spbcial  Karmics 

(1)  The  Cliair  may  call  and  convene,  as  he 
or  die  craialders  necessary,  additional  meet- 
Inga  of  the  committee  for  the  consideration 
of  any  bQl  or  resolution  pending  before  the 
committee  or  for  the  conduct  of  other  com- 
mittee bualnesB.  The  omunittee  stiall  meet 
for  such  purpoaes  pursuant  to  that  call  of 
theClialr. 

(3)  If  at  least  three  memliers  of  the  com- 
mittee dettie  that  a  special  meeting  of  the 
wmimlttfe  be  called  by  the  Chair,  those 
moBbers  may  foe  In  the  offices  of  the  com- 


mittee their  written  request  to  the  Chair  for 
that  special  meeting.  Such  request  shall 
specify  the  measure  or  matter  to  be  consid- 
ered. Immediately  upon  the  filing  of  the  re- 
quest, the  cleric  of  the  committee  shall 
notify  the  Chair  of  the  filing  of  the  request. 
If,  within  3  calendar  days  after  the  filing  of 
the  request,  the  Chair  does  not  call  the  re- 
quested special  meeting,  to  be  held  within  7 
calendar  days  after  the  filing  of  the  request, 
a  majority  of  the  members  of  the  committee 
may  file  in  the  offices  of  the  committee 
thair  written  notice  that  a  special  meeting 
of  the  committee  wlU  be  held,  specifying  the 
date  and  hour  of,  and  the  measure  or 
matter  to  be  considered  at,  the  special  meet- 
ing. The  committee  shall  meet  on  that  date 
and  hour.  Immediately  upon  the  filing  of 
the  notice,  the  clerk  of  the  committee  shall 
notify  all  members  of  the  committee  that 
such  special  meeting  will  be  held  and  inform 
them  of  its  date  and  hour  and  the  measure 
or  matter  to  t>e  considered:  and  only  the 
measure  or  matter  specified  in  that  notice 
may  be  considered  at  that  special  meeting. 

D.  RAMKING  MAJORITT  IIEKBER  TO  PRESIDE  IN 
ABSENCE  or  CHAIR 

If  the  Chair  of  the  committee  or  subcom- 
mittee is  not  present  at  any  meeting  of  the 
coBunittee  or  subcommittee,  the  ranking 
morober  of  the  majority  party  on  the  com- 
mittee or  subcommittee  who  is  present  shall 
preside  at  the  meeting. 

E.  COmUTTEE  RECORDS  AMD  ROUXAIXS 

(1)  The  committee  shall  keep  a  complete 
record  of  all  committee  action  which  shall 
in«Slude  a  record  of  the  votes  on  any  ques- 
tion on  which  a  roUcall  vote  is  demanded. 
The  result  of  each  roUcall  vote  shall  be 
made  available  by  the  committee  for  inspec- 
tion by  the  public  at  reasonable  times  in  the 
offices  of  the  committee.  Information  so 
available  for  public  inspection  shall  include 
a  description  of  the  amendment,  motion, 
order,  or  other  proposition  and  the  name  of 
each  member  voting  for  and  each  member 
voting  against  such  amendment,  motion, 
order,  or  proposition,  and  whether  by  proxy 
or  in  person,  and  the  names  of  those  mem- 
bers present  but  not  voting. 

A  record  vote  in  subcommittee  may  be  had 
upon  the  request  of  any  subcommittee 
member,  and  in  full  committee  upon  the  re- 
quest of  any  committee  member. 

(2)  Records  of  hearings  before  the  com- 
mittee shall  not  be  available  to  the  public 
for  quotation  of  any  member  until  after 
such  member  has  had  an  opportunity  to  ex- 
amine and  approve  such  hearing  records. 

(3)  All  committee  and  subcommittee  hear- 
ings, records,  data,  charts,  and  files  shall  be 
kept  separate  and  distinct  from  the  congres- 
sional office  records  of  the  Chair  of  the 
committee  or  a  sulxsommittee;  and  such 
records  shall  be  the  property  of  the  House 
and  all  Memt>ers  of  the  House  shall  have 
access  thereto. 

r.  PROXIES 

A  vote  by  any  member  In  the  committee 
or  in  any  subcommittee  may  l>e  cast  by 
proxy,  but  shall  be  in  writing,  shall  assert 
that  the  meml>er  is  absent  on  official  busi- 
ness or  Is  otherwise  unable  to  be  present  at 
the  meeting  of  the  committee,  shall  desig- 
nate the  person  who  is  to  execute  the  proxy 
authorization,  and  shall  t>e  limited  to  a  spe- 
cific measure  or  matter  and  any  amend- 
ments or  motions  pertaining  thereto;  except 
that  a  member  may  authorize  a  general 
proxy  only  for  motions  to  recess,  adjourn  or 
other  procedural  matters.  Each  proxy  to  be 
effective  shall  be  signed  by  the  member  as- 
signing his  or  her  vote  and  shall  contain  the 


date  and  time  of  day  that  the  proxy  is 
signed.  X>roxles  may  not  l>e  counted  for  a 
quorum. 

a  OPEN  MKETUfOS  AND  HEARINGS 

(1)  Each  meeting  for  the  transaction  of 
business.  Including  the  markup  of  legisla- 
tion, of  the  committee  or  subcommittee 
shall  be  open  to  the  public  except  when  the 
committee  or  subcommittee.  In  open  session 
and  with  a  majority  present,  determines  by 
roUcall  vote  tliat  all  or  part  of  the  remain- 
der of  the  meeting  on  that  day  shall  t>e 
closed  to  the  public:  Provided,  however,  that 
no  person  other  than  meml>ers  of  the  com- 
mittee and  such  congressional  staff  and 
such  departmental  representatives  as  they 
may  authorize  shall  be  present  at  any  busi- 
ness or  markup  session  which  has  been 
closed  to  the  public.  This  paragraph  does 
not  apply  to  open  committee  hearings 
which  ate  provided  for  by  (2)  of  this  rule,  or 
to  any  meeting  that  relates  solely  to  inter- 
nal budget  or  personnel  matters. 

(2)  Each  hearing  conducted  by  the  com- 
mittee or  sulxx>mmlttee  shall  be  open  to  the 
public  except  when  the  committee  or  sub- 
committee, in  open  session  and  with  a  ma- 
jority present  determines  by  roUcall  vote 
that  aU  or  part  of  the  remainder  of  that 
hearing  on  that  day  shall  be  closed  to  the 
public  because  disclosure  of  testimony,  evi- 
dence, or  other  matters  to  be  considered 
would  endanger  the  national  security  or 
would  violate  any  law  or  rule  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  notwithstanding  the  re- 
quirements of  the  preceding  sentence,  or 
rule  H.  C2),  a  majority  of  those  present  (but 
not  less  than  two  members  voting  in  the  af- 
firmative). 

(A)  may  vote  to  close  the  hearing  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  discussing  whether  testimo- 
ny or  evidence  to  be  received  would  endan- 
ger the  national  security  or  defame,  degrade 
or  Incriaiinate  any  person;  or 

(B)  may  vote  to  close  the  hearing  if  testi- 
mony or  evidence  to  be  received  would 
defame,  degrade,  or  incriminate  any  person; 
Provided,  however,  that  the  committee  or 
subcoDotnittee  may  by  the  same  procedure 
vote  to  close  one  subsequent  day  of  hearing. 

H. QDORCM 

(1)  The  number  of  members  to  constitute 
a  quorum  for  the  purpose  of  taking  testimo- 
ny and  receiving  evidence  in  full  committee 
or  subcommittee  is  two. 

(2)  One- third  of  the  committee  or  a  sub- 
committee shall  constitute  a  quorum  for 
other  meetings,  except  that  a  majority  of 
the  committee  or  sul>committee  shaU  consti- 
tute a  quorum  for  the  purposes  of  reporting 
a  measure  and  closing  a  meeting  to  the 
pubUc. 

I.  CAIXJNG  AND  INTERROGATING  WITNESSES 

(1)  Whenever  any  hearing  is  conducted  by 
the  coiamlttee  or  a  subcommittee  upon  any 
measure  or  matter,  the  minority  party  mem- 
bers OB  the  committee  or  subcommittee 
shaU  be  entitled,  upon  request  to  the  Chair 
of  the  committee  or  subcommittee  by  a  ma- 
jority at  the  minority  party  members  before 
the  completion  of  the  hearing,  to  caU  wit- 
nesses selected  by  the  minority  to  testify 
with  respect  to  that  measure  or  matter 
during  at  least  one  day  of  hearing  thereon. 

(2)  The  committee  and  sut>committees 
shaU  apply  the  5-minute  rule  in  the  interro- 
gation of  witnesses  in  any  hearing  untU 
such  tide  as  each  member  of  the  committee 
or  subdommittee  who  so  desires  has  had  an 
opportanity  to  question  each  witness. 


(3)  Committee  meml>ers  may  question  wit- 
nesses only  when  they  tiave  t>een  recognized 
by  the  Chair  for  the  purpose. 

(4)  AU  questions  put  to  the  witnesses 
before  the  committee  shaU  be  pertinent  to 
the  bUl  or  other  subject  matter  t>ef  ore  the 
committee  for  consideration. 

(5)  Insofar  as  Is  practicable,  each  witness 
who  is  to  appear  must  fUe  with  the  commit- 
tee (in  advance  of  his  or  her  appearance)  a 
written  statement  of  the  proposed  testimo- 
ny and  limit  the  oral  presentation  at  such 
appearance  to  a  brief  summary  of  his  or  her 
argument. 

J.  INVESTIGATIVE  HEARING  PROCEDURES 

(1)  The  Chair  of  the  committee  or  sub- 
committee at  an  Investigative  hearing  shaU 
announce  In  an  opening  statement  the  sul>- 
ject  of  the  investigation. 

(2)  A  copy  of  the  committee  rules  and  this 
clause  shaU  be  made  avaUable  to  each  wit- 
ness. 

(3)  Witnesses  at  investigative  hearings 
may  be  accompanied  by  their  own  counsel 
for  the  purpose  of  advising  them  concerning 
their  constitutional  rights. 

(4)  The  Chair  of  the  committee  or  sul>- 
committee  may  punish  breaches  of  order 
and  decorum,  and  of  professional  ethics  on 
the  part  of  coimsel,  by  censure  and  exclu- 
sion from  the  hearings;  and  the  fuU  commit- 
tee may  cite  the  offender  to  the  House  for 
contempt. 

(5)  Whenever  it  is  asserted  that  the  evi- 
dence or  testimony  at  an  investigatory  hear- 
ing may  tend  to  defame,  degrade,  or  incrimi- 
nate any  person. 

(A)  such  testimony  or  evidence  shall  be 
presented  in  executive  session,  if  by  a  ma- 
jority of  those  present,  there  being  in  at- 
tendance the  requisite  number  required 
under  the  rules  of  the  committee  to  be 
present  for  the  purpose  of  taking  testimony, 
the  committee  or  subcommittee  determines 
that  such  evidence  or  testimony  may  tend 
to  defame,  degrade,  or  incriminate  any 
person; 

(B)  the  committee  or  subcommittee  shall 
proceed  to  receive  such  testimony  in  open 
session  only  if  a  majority  of  the  members  of 
the  committee  or  subcommittee,  a  majority 
being  present,  determine  that  such  evidence 
or  testimony  wUl  not  tend  to  defame,  or  in- 
criminate any  person. 

In  either  case  the  committee  or  subcom- 
mittee shall— 

(a)  afford  such  person  an  opportunity  vol- 
untarily to  appear  as  a  witness:  and 

<b)  receive  and  dispose  of  requests  from 
such  person  to  subpoena  additional  wit- 
nesses. 

(6)  Except  as  provided  in  subparagraph 
(5),  the  Chair  shall  receive  and  the  commit- 
tee shall  dispose  of  requests  to  subpoena  ad- 
ditional witnesses. 

(7)  No  evidence  or  testimony  taken  in  ex- 
ecutive session  may  be  released  or  used  in 
pubUc  sessions  without  the  consent  of  the 
committee. 

(8)  In  the  discretion  of  the  committee  or 
sulicommittee,  witnesses  may  submit  brief 
and  pertinent  sworn  statements  in  writing 
for  inclusion  in  the  record.  The  committee 
or  sutKommittee  is  the  sole  judge  of  the 
pertinency  of  testimony  and  evidence  ad- 
duced at  its  hearing. 

(9)  A  witness  may  obtain  a  transcript  copy 
of  his  testimony  given  at  a  public  session  or, 
if  given  at  an  executive  session,  when  au- 
thorized by  the  committee. 

K.  aKPORTIIIG  BILLS  AND  RX80LCTI0NS 

(1)  No  measure  or  recommendation  shall 
be  repcMted  from  the  committee  unless  a 


majority  of  the  committee  was  actually 
present. 

(2)  Any  committee  member  at  a  meeting 
of  the  fuU  committee  or  any  memlier  of  the 
subcommittee  involved  may  make  a  point  of 
order  that  a  quorxun  Is  not  present. 

(SKA)  Each  committee  report  shaU  in- 
clude in  its  text  a  statement  of  the  reported 
legislation's  intent  or  purpose,  need,  the  re- 
sults of  motions  to  report,  including  numt>er 
of  yeas  and  nays,  a  S-year  cost  estimate, 
oversight  statement.  Inflationary  impact 
statement,  any  statement  required  by  sec- 
tions 308(a)  and  403  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  and  Impoundment  Control  Act  of 
1974.  administration  or  departmental  posi- 
tion (if  any),  and  changes  In  existing  law,  in 
addition  to  such  other  provisions  as  the 
Chair  deems  necessary. 

(B)  If,  at  the  time  of  approval  of  any 
measure  or  matter  by  the  committee,  any 
member  of  the  committee  gives  notice  of  in- 
tention to  f  Ue  supplemental,  minority  or  ad- 
ditional views,  that  member  shaU  t>e  enti- 
tled to  not  less  than  3  calendar  days  (ex- 
cluding Saturdays,  Sundays,  and  legal  holi- 
days) in  which  to  fUe  such  views,  in  writing 
and  signed  by  that  member,  with  the  clerk 
of  the  committee.  AU  such  views  so  fUed  by 
one  or  more  members  of  the  committee 
shaU  be  Included  within,  and  shaU  be  a  part 
of,  the  report  fUed  by  the  committee  with 
respect  to  that  measure  or  matter.  The 
report  of  the  committee  ut>on  that  measure 
or  matter  shall  be  printed  in  a  single  volume 
which— 

1.  shall  include  aU  supplemental,  minority, 
and  additional  views  which  have  been  sul>- 
mitted  by  the  time  of  the  fiUng  of  the 
report,  and 

2.  shall  bear  upon  its  cover  a  recital  that 
any  such  supplemental,  minority,  or  addi- 
tional views  (and  any  material  submitted 
pursuant  to  the  requirements  of  sections 
308(a)  and  403  of  the  Budget  and  Impound- 
ment Control  Act  of  1974)  are  included  as 
part  of  the  report.  This  subparagraph  does 
not  preclude— 

(a)  the  immediate  filing  or  printing  of  a 
committee  report  unless  timely  request  for 
the  opportunity  to  file  supplemental,  minor- 
ity, or  additional  views  has  l>een  made  as 
provided  by  this  subparagraph;  or 

(b)  the  filing  by  the  committee  of  any  sup- 
plemental report  upon  any  measure  or 
matter  which  may  be  required  for  the  cor- 
rection of  any  technical  MTor  in  a  previous 
report  made  by  the  committee  upon  that 
measure  or  matter. 

(4)(A)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Chair  of 
the  committee  to  report  or  cause  to  be  re- 
ported promptly  to  the  House  any  measure 
approved  by  the  committee  and  to  take  or 
cause  to  t>e  taken  necessary  steps  to  bring  a 
matter  to  a  vote. 

(B)  In  any  event,  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee on  any  measure  which  has  been  ap- 
proved by  the  committee  shall  be  filed 
within  7  calendar  days  (exclusive  of  days  on 
which  the  House  is  not  in  session)  after  the 
day  on  which  there  has  been  filed  with  the 
clerk  of  the  committee  a  written  request, 
signed  by  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
committee,  for  the  reporting  of  that  meas- 
ure. Upon  the  filing  of  any  such  request,  the 
clerk  of  the  committee  shall  transmit  imme- 
diately to  the  Chair  of  the  committee  notice 
of  the  filing  of  that  request. 

L.  POWER  TO  SIT  AND  ACT;  SUBPOENA  POV^ER 

( 1 )  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  any  of 
its  functions  and  duties  under  these  rules, 
the  committee,  or  any  sulxsommittee  there- 
of, is  authorized— 


(A)  to  sit  and  act  at  such  times  and  places 
within  the  United  States,  whether  the 
House  Is  in  session,  has  recessed,  or  has  ad- 
journed, and  to  hold  such  hearings,  and 

(B)  subject  to  (2KA)  of  this  rule,  to  re- 
quire, by  subpoena  or  otherwise,  the  attend- 
ance and  testimony  of  such  witnesses  and 
the  production  of  such  t>ooks,  records,  corre- 
spondence, memorandums,  papers,  and  doc- 
uments as  it  deems  necessary.  The  Chair  of 
the  committee,  or  any  meml>er  designated 
by  the  Chair,  may  administer  oaths  to  any 
witness. 

(2KA)  A  subpoena  may  be  Issued  by  the 
committee  or  sulx»mmlttee  under  (1KB)  of 
this  rule  in  the  conduct  of  any  Investigation 
or  activity  or  series  of  investigations  or  ac- 
tivities, only  when  authorised  by  a  majority 
of  the  members  voting,  a  majority  lieing 
present,  and  authorized  subpoenas  shaU  lie 
signed  by  the  Chair  of  the  fuU  committee  or 
by  any  member  designated  by  the  commit- 
tee. When  authorizing  subpoenas,  the  com- 
mittee may  delegate  to  the  committee  chair 
the  responslbUity  of  deciding  what  materi- 
als are  to  be  listed  in  the  subpoena  and  the 
names  of  the  individuals  or  officials  to  t>e 
subpoeiuied. 

(B)  Compliance  with  any  subpoena  issued 
by  a  committee  or  subcommittee  under 
(1)(B)  of  this  rule  may  be  enforced  only  as 
authorized  or  directed  by  the  House. 

M.  BROADCASTING  OP  COMMITTEE  HEARINGS  AND 
MEETINGS 

Whenever  any  hearing  or  meeting  con- 
ducted by  the  committee  or  any  sul>commit- 
tee  is  open  to  the  public,  the  committee  or 
subcommittee  may  permit,  by  majority  vote 
of  the  committee  or  subcommittee,  that 
hearing  or  meeting  to  be  covered,  in  whole 
or  in  part,  by  television  broadcast,  radio 
broadcast,  and  stiU  photography,  or  by  any 
of  such  methods  of  coverage,  but  only  under 
the  foUowlng  rules: 

(1)  If  the  television  or  radio  coverage  of 
the  hearing  or  meeting  is  to  be  presented  to 
the  public  as  live  coverage,  that  coverage 
shaU  t>e  conducted  and  presented  without 
commercial  sponsorhip. 

(2)  No  witness  served  with  a  subpoena  by 
the  committee  shaU  be  required  against  his 
or  her  will  to  be  photographed  at  any  hear- 
ing or  to  give  evidence  or  testimony  whUe 
the  broadcasting  of  that  hearing,  by  radio 
or  television,  is  being  conducted.  At  the  re- 
quest of  any  such  witness  who  does  not  wish 
to  be  subjected  to  radio,  television,  or  still 
photography  coverage,  aU  lenses  shaU  be 
covered  and  aU  microphones  used  for  cover- 
age turned  off. 

(3)  the  allocation  among  the  television 
media  of  the  positions  of  the  number  of  tel- 
evision cameras  permitted  by  the  committee 
or  sulx»mmittee  Chair  in  a  hearing  or  meet- 
ing room  shall  be  In  accordance  with  fair 
and  equitable  procedures  devised  by  the  Ex- 
ecutive Committee  of  the  Radio  and  Televi- 
sion Correspondents'  GaUeries. 

(4)  Television  cameras  shaU  be  placed  so 
as  not  to  obstruct  in  any  way  the  space  l>e- 
tween  any  witness  giving  evidence  or  testi- 
mony and  any  member  of  the  committee  or 
the  visibility  of  that  witness  and  that 
member  to  each  other. 

(5)  Television  cameras  shaU  operate  from 
fixed  positions  but  siiaU  not  t>e  placed  In  po- 
sitions which  ol>struct  unnecessarily  the 
coverage  of  the  hearing  or  meeting  by  the 
other  media. 

(6)  Equipment  necessary  for  coverage  by 
the  television  and  radio  media  shall  not  lie 
instaUed  in,  or  removed  from,  tlie  hearing 
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a>  noodUshU.  voUighU.  atrobeUchU. 
■nd  nMhfiing  ataD  not  be  und  in  prevkUnK 
any  bcUmmI  of  eovcrace  of  the  bearing  or 
esospi  ttMt  Um  telerialon  media 
taataU  adrtlttnnal  UghUnc  in  the  hear- 
taw  or  iiMirting  room,  without  coat  to  the 
Owcnunent,  in  ocder  to  raiae  the  ambient 
Urtattaw  levd  in  the  bearing  ar  meeting 
roan  to  the  kiwut  level  neoeaaary  to  pro- 
vWa  adequate  tekevlaton  coverage  of  the 
Itaailag  or  meeting  at  the  then  current  state 
of  the  art  of  tdeviaioo  coverage. 

(•}  Not  BOR  than  five  press  photogra- 
pbefs  ahall  be  pemUtted  to  cover  a  hearing 
or  meeting  by  aUU  idiotography.  In  the  se- 
taettOB  of  tbeae  photographera,  preference 
■ban  be  gtvcn  to  photographers  from  Aaso- 
etated  Prea  Fhotoa  and  United  Press  Inter- 
piat**"^!  Newvleturea.  If  requests  are  made 
bj  Bare  of  the  media  than  will  be  permitted 
by  the  eonunlttee  or  subcommittee  Chair 
for  eoverage  of  the  hearing  or  meeting  by 
■Ull  photoipaphy.  that  coverage  shall  be 
made  on  the  bosia  of  a  fair  and  equitable 
pool  arraogentent  devised  by  the  Standing 
Committee  of  Press  Photographers. 

(9)  PhotograpbeiB  shall  not  position 
thenoaelvea.  at  any  time  during  the  course  of 
the  bearing  or  meeting,  between  the  witness 
table  and  the  members  of  the  eonunlttee. 

(10)  Photographer^  shall  not  place  them- 
aelvea  in  positiona  which  obatnu^  unneces- 
sarily the  coverage  of  the  hearing  by  the 
other  media. 

(11)  Penonne)  providing  coverage  by  the 
television  and  radio  media  shall  be  then  cur- 
renUy  accredited  to  the  Radio  and  Televl- 
slm  Conespondents'  Oalleries. 

<ia)  Penoonel  providing  coverage  by  stUl 
photography  shall  be  then  currently  accred- 
ited to  the  Press  Photographers'  Gallery. 

(13)  PeracHind  providing-  coverage  by  the 
television  and  radio  media  and  by  still  pho- 
tography shall  conduct  themselves  and 
their  coverage  activities  in  an  orderly  and 
unobtrusive  manner. 

M.  OOimiTTB  STATTS 

(1)  Subcommittee  staffs:  From  the  funds 
provided  for  the  appointment  of  committee 
staff  pursuant  to  primary  and  additional  ex- 
pense resolutions  of  the  House: 

(A)  The  Chair  of  each  standing  subcom- 
mittee is  aathoitaed  to  ^point  one  staff 
member  who  shall  serve  at  the  pleasure  of 
the  subcommittee  Chair. 

(B)  The  ranking  minority  party  member 
of  each  Tta^'fg  subconunittee  is  author- 
ised to  appoint  ime  staff  person  who  shall 
serve  at  tbe  pleasure  of  the  ranking  minori- 
ty party  member. 

(C)  Tbe  staff  members  appointed  pursu- 
ant to  the  tnovisions  of  subpsngraphs  (A) 
and  (B)  shaH  be  compensated  at  a  rate  de- 
tennlned  by  the  subcommittee  Chair  not  to 
exceed  (a)  7S  per  centum  of  the  maximiiin 
estabUabed  in  3(C)  of  this  rule  or  (b)  the 
rate  paid  the  staff  member  appointed  pursu- 
ant to  1(A)  of  this  rule. 

(D)  No  raeaaber  shall  appoint  more  than 
one  person  pursuant  to  1(A)  and  KB)  of  this 
rale. 

(E)  Tbe  staff  posltians  made  available  to 
the  subcommittee  Chair  and  ranking  minor- 
ity party  ■atiubeii  pursuant  to  1(A)  and 
KB)  of  tliis  rule  ahaU  be  made  available 
from  the  staff  positions  provided  under 
clause  6  of  Rule  ZI  of  the  House  unless 
such  staff  positions  are  made  available  pur- 
suant to  a  pilBfiary  or  additional  expense 
rssolutiaii.  '  ' 

(9)  Oommlttee  staffs: 


(AMD  Subject  to  subparagraph  2(AK2)  of 
thfc  rule  and  paragraph  3(D)  of  this  r\ile, 
th*  oommlttee  may  appoint,  by  majority 
vo4e  of  the  committee,  not  more  than  18 
professional  staff  members.  Each  profes- 
sional staff  member  appointed  under  this 
sutoaragraph  shall  be  anigned  to  the  Chair 
and  the  ranking  minority  party  member  of 
su«h  committee,  as  the  oommlttee  considers 
adrlaable. 

(2)  Subject  to  3(D)  of  this  rule,  whenever 
a  majority  of  the  minority  party  memliers 
of  the  committee  so  request,  not  more  than 
six  persons  may  be  selected,  by  majority 
vote  of  the  minority  party  members,  for  ap- 
pointment by  the  committee^  as  professional 
staff  members  from  among  the  number  au- 
thorized by  3(AH1)  of  this  rule.  The  com- 
mittee shall  appoint  any  persons  so  selected 
wtfose  character  and  qualifications  are  ac- 
ceptable to  a  majority  of  the  committee.  If 
the  committee  determines  that  the  charac- 
ter and  qualifications  of  any  person  so  se- 
lected are  unacceptable  to  the  committee,  a 
majority  of  the  minority  party  members 
may  select  other  persons  for  appointment 
by  the  committee  to  the  professional  staff 
until  such  appointment  is  made.  Each  pro- 
fessional staff  member  appointed  under  this 
subparagn4>h  shall  be  assigned  to  such  com- 
mittee business  as  the  minority  party  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  consider  advisable. 

<3)  The  professional  staff  members  of  the 
committee— 

(a)  shall  be  appointed  on  a  permanent 
basis,  without  regard  to  race,  creed,  sex.  or 
age,  and  solely  on  the  basis  of  fitness  to  per- 
form the  duties  of  their  respective  positions: 

(b)  shall  not  engage  in  any  work  other 
than  committee  business:  and 

(c)  shall  not  be  assigned  any  duties  other 
than  those  pertaining  to  committee  busi- 
ness. 

(4)  Services  of  the  professional  staff  mem- 
b^  of  the  committee  may  be  terminated  by 
majority  vote  of  the  committee. 

(BKl)  The  clerical  staff  of  the  full  com- 
mittee shall  consist  of  not  more  than  12 
cleric  to  be  attached  to  the  office  of  the 
Chair,  to  the  ranking  minority  party 
member,  and  to  the  professional  staff,  as 
the  committee  considers  advisable.  Subject 
to  2(B)(2)  and  2(D)  of  this  rule,  the  clerical 
staff  shall  be  appointed  by  majority  vote  of 
the  committee,  without  regard  to  race, 
creed,  sex,  or  age.  Except  as  provided  by 
2(BK2)  of  this  rule,  the  clerical  staff  shall 
handle  committee  correspondence  and  sten- 
ographic work  both  for  the  committee  staff 
and  the  Chair  and  the  ranking  minority 
party  member  on  matters  related  to  com- 
mittee work. 

(2)  Subject  to  2(D)  of  this  rule,  whenever 
a  majority  of  the  minority  party  members 
of  the  committee  so  request,  four  persons 
may  be  selected,  by  majority  vote  of  the  mi- 
nority party  members,  for  appointment  by 
tbe  committee  to  position  on  the  clerical 
staff  from  among  the  number  of  clerks  au- 
thorized by  2(B)(1)  of  this  rule.  The  com- 
mittee shall  appoint  to  those  positions  any 
person  so  selected  whose  character  and 
qsalifications  are  acceptable  to  a  majority 
of  the  committee.  If  the  committee  deter- 
mines that  the  character  and  qualifications 
of  any  person  so  selected  are  unacceptable 
to  the  committee,  a  majority  of  the  minori- 
ty party  members  may  select  other  persons 
for  appointment  by  the  committee  to  the 
position  involved  on  the  clerical  staff  until 
sgch  appointment  is  made.  Each  clerk  vp- 
pointed  under  this  subparagraph  shall 
handle  committee  correspondence  and  sten- 
ographic work  for  the  minority  party  mem- 


bers of  the  committee  and  for  any  members 
of  the  profeaaional  staff  appointed  under 
2(AXa)  of  this  rule  on  matters  related  to 
committee  work. 

(3)  Services  of  the  clerical  staff  members 
of  the  full  committee  may  be  terminated  by 
majority  vote  of  the  committee. 

(C)  Each  employee  on  the  professional 
staff,  and  each  employee  on  the  clerical 
staff,  of  the  committee,  is  entitled  to  pay  at 
a  single  per  annum  gross  rate,  to  be  fixed  by 
the  Chair,  which  does  not  exceed  the  high- 
est rate  of  basic  pay,  as  in  effect  from  time 
to  time,  of  level  V  of  the  Executive  Sched- 
ule in  secUon  &316  of  title  5.  United  SUtes 
Code,  except  that  2  professional  staff  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  shall  be  entitled  to 
pay  at  g  single  per  annum  gross  rate  to  be 
fixed  by  the  Chair,  which  does  not  exceed 
the  highest  rate  of  basic  pay,  as  in  effect 
from  time  to  time,  of  level  FV  of  the  Execu- 
tive Schedule,  section  5315  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code. 

(D)  If  a  request  for  the  appointment  of  a 
minority  professional  staff  member  under 
paragraph  (A),  or  a  minority  clerical  staff 
member  under  paragraph  (B),  Is  made  when 
no  vacancy  exists  to  which  that  appoint- 
ment may  be  made,  the  committee  never- 
theless shall  appoint,  under  paragraph  (A) 
or  paragraph  (B),  as  applicable,  the  person 
selecteq  by  the  minority  and  acceptable  to 
the  committee.  The  person  so  appointed 
shall  serve  as  an  additional  member  of  the 
professional  staff  or  the  clerical  staff,  as  the 
case  may  be,  of  the  committee,  and  shall  be 
paid  from  the  contingent  fund,  until  such  a 
vacancy  (other  than  a  vacancy  in  the  posi- 
tion of  head  of  the  professional  staff,  by 
whatever  title  designated)  occurs,  at  which 
time  tl^t  person  shall  be  deemed  to  have 
been  appointed  to  that  vacancy.  If  such  va- 
cancy occurs  on  the  professional  staff  when 
seven  or  more  persons  have  been  so  appoint- 
ed who  are  eligible  to  fill  that  vacancy,  a 
majoritgr  of  the  minority  party  members 
shall  designate  which  of  those  persons  shall 
fill  that  vacancy. 

(E)  EJach  staff  member  appointed  pursu- 
ant to  a  request  by  minority  party  members 
under  paragn^ih  (A)  or  (B).  and  each  staff 
memlier  appointed  to  assist  minority  party 
members  of  a  committee  pursuant  to  an  ex- 
pense resolution,  shall  be  accorded  equitable 
treatment  with  respect  to  the  fixing  of  his 
or  her  rate  of  pay,  the  assignment  to  him  or 
her  of  work  facilities,  and  the  accessibility 
to  him  or  her  of  committee  records. 

(F)  Paragr^hs  (A)  and  (B)  shall  not  be 
construed  to  authorize  the  appointment  of 
additional  professional  or  clerical  staff 
members  of  the  committee  pursuant  to  a  re- 
quest snder  either  of  such  paragraphs  by 
the  mtoority  party  members  of  that  com- 
mittee if  six  or  more  professional  staff 
members  or  four  or  more  clerical  staff  mem- 
bers provided  for  in  paragraph  (A)(1)  or 
paragraph  (BKl)  as  the  case  may  t>e,  who 
are  satisfactory  to  a  majority  of  the  minori- 
ty parts'  members,  are  otherwise  assigned  to 
assist  ttie  minority  party  members. 

(G)  Notwithstanding  paragraphs  (AK2) 
and  (B)(2).  the  committee  may  employ  non- 
partisan staff.  In  lieu  of  or  in  addition  to 
committee  staff  designated  exclusively  for 
the  majority  or  minority  party,  upon  an  af- 
firmative vote  of  a  majority  of  the  members 
of  the  minority  party. 


O.  WPXHBAL  OP  BILLS.  RKSOLXTriONS,  AMD 
OrrHXX  MATTERS  TO  SOBCOlOf  rTTXKS 

(1)  All  the  legislation  and  other  matters 
referrod  to  the  committee  shall  be  referred 
to  the  subcommittee  of  appropriate  Jurisdic- 


tion within  2  weeks  unless,  by  majority  vote 
of  the  maJ<Hlty  members  of  the  full  commit- 
tee, consideration  is  to  be  by  the  full  com- 
mittee. If  a  Joint  resolution  of  disapproval 
of  a  oouncB  act  is  introduced  in  the  House 
during  the  first  IS  legislative  dajrs  of  lay- 
over, the  resolution  shall  be  referred  to  the 
subcommittee  of  appropriate  Jurisdiction.  If 
the  Joint  resolution  is  introduced  during  the 
last  15  days  of  oongreasional  layover,  that 
matter  shall  be  kept  at  the  full  committee 
level  with  such  comments  from  the  subcom- 
mittee as  they  may  wish  to  give. 

(2)  The  Chair  may  refer  a  matter  rimulta- 
neously  to  two  or  more  suboonunittees  for 
concurrent  considerations  or  for  consider- 
ation in  sequence  (subject  to  appropriate 
time  limitations  In  the  case  of  any  subcom- 
mittee after  the  first)  or  divide  the  matter 
Into  two  or  more  parts  (reflecting  different 
subjects  and  Jurisdictions)  and  refer  each 
such  part  to  a  different  subcommittee. 

(3)  Should  a  subcommittee  fail  to  report 
back  to  the  fuU  committee  on  any  measiue 
within  a  reasonable  time,  the  Chair  may 
withdraw  the  measure  from  such  subcom- 
mittee and  report  that  fact  to  the  full  com- 
mittee for  further  disposition.  In  order  to 
permit  the  full  committee  to  take  timely 
action  on  special  resolutions,  a  subcommit- 
tee should  complete  action  on  a  Joint  resolu- 
tion of  approval  of  a  charter  amendment 
under  section  303(b)  of  the  Home  Rule  Act 
not  later  than  15  calendar  days  l>efore  the 
expiration  of  the  35-day  period  named  in 
the  Home  Rule  Act.  The  subcommittee 
should  complete  action  within  12  calendar 
days  of  the  introduction  of  a  joint  resolu- 
tion of  disapproval  of  a  council  act  relating 
to  tlUes  22,  23  or  24  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Code  under  subsection  (cX2)  of  sec- 
tion 602  of  the  Home  Rule  Act. 

p.  suBcoiatrrTEES 

(1)  The  full  committee  shall  determine  an 
appropriate  ratio  of  majority  to  minority 
members  for  each  subcommittee  and  shall 
establish  the  number  of  subcommittees, 
shall  fix  the  Jurisdiction  of  each  subcommit- 
tee, and  shall  determine  the  size  of  each 
subcommittee. 

(2)  Additional  legislative  subcommittees 
may  be  established  by  a  majority  of  those 
voting,  a  quorum  being  present,  of  the  full 
committee. 

(3)  Each  member  shall  be  given  an  equal 
number  of  subcommittee  assignments  inso- 
far as  practicable. 

(4)  Bills  shall  be  assigned  to  subcommit- 
tees in  accordance  with  the  subject  matter 
of  the  subcommittees. 

(5)  Any  member  of  the  full  committee 
may  have  the  privilege  of  sitting  with  any 
subcommittee  during  its  hearings  or  delib- 
erations and  to  participate  but  shall  not 
have  authority  to  vote  on  any  matters 
before  the  subcommittee  unless  he  or  she  is 
a  member  of  such  subcommittee. 

(6)  Party  representation  on  each  subcom- 
mittee, including  ex  officio  members,  shall 
l>e  no  less  favorable  to  the  majority  party 
than  the  ratio  for  the  full  committee. 

q.  CKMSBAL  OVXRSICRT  RSSPOIfSIBILITIES 

The  committee  and  each  subcommittee 
shall  review  and  study,  on  a  continuing 
basis,  the  application,  administration,  exe- 
cution, and  effectiveness  of  those  laws,  or 
parts  of  laws,  the  subject  matter  of  which  is 
within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  committee  or 
the  subcommittee,  respectively,  and  the  or- 
ganisation and  operation  of  the  Federal  and 
District  agencies  and  entities  have  responsi- 
bilities in  or  for  the  administration  and  exe- 
cution thereof,  in  order  to  determine  wheth- 


er such  laws  and  the  programs  thereunder 
are  being  implemented  and  carried  out  in 
accordance  with  the  Intent  of  the  C<mgreas 
and  whether  such  programs  should  be  con- 
tinued, curtailed,  or  eliminated.  In  addition, 
the  committee  and  each  subcommittee  shall 
review  and  study  any  conditions  or  circtun- 
stances  which  may  Indicate  the  necessity  or 
desirability  of  enacting  new  or  additional 
legislation  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
committee  or  subcommittee,  respectively 
(whether  or  not  any  bill  or  resolution  has 
been  introduced  with  respect  thereto),  and 
shall  on  a  continuing  basis  undertake  future 
research  and  forecasting  on  matters  within 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  committee  or  sub- 
committee, respectively.  Each  subcommittee 
is  required  to  conduct  oversight  in  the  area 
of  the  respective  jurisdiction,  to  assist  in 
carrying  out  the  full  conunittee's  responsi- 
bilities under  Rule  X.  cl.  2.  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.  The  establishment  of  an 
oversight  subcommittee  shall  in  no  way 
limit  the  responsibility  of  the  subcommit- 
tees with  legislative  jurisdiction  from  carry- 
ing out  their  oversight  responsibilities. 

R.  ASDmONAL  PUWUTIOITS 

(1)  The  committee  and  each  subcommittee 
shall,  in  its  consideration  of  all  bills  and 
Joint  resolutions  of  a  public  character 
within  its  jurisdiction,  insure  that  appro- 
priations for  continuing  programs  and  ac- 
tivities of  the  Federal  Government  and  the 
District  of  Columbia  government  will  be 
made  annually  to  the  maximum  extent  fea- 
sible and  consistent  with  the  nature,  re- 
quirements, and  objectives  of  the  programs 
and  activities  Involved.  For  the  piuixjses  of 
this  paragraph,  a  government  agency  in- 
cludes the  organizational  units  of  govern- 
ment listed  in  clause  7(c)  of  Rule  XIII  of 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

(2)  The  committee  and  each  subcommittee 
shall  review,  from  time  to  time,  each  con- 
tinuing program  within  its  Jurisdiction  for 
which  appropriations  are  not  made  annually 
in  order  to  ascertain  whether  such  program 
could  be  modified  so  that  appropriations 
therefore  would  be  made  annually. 

s.  poiirrs  OP  order 
No  point  of  order,  other  than  a  ptoint  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present,  against 
the  hearings  or  business  procedures  of  the 
committee  shall  be  sustained  unless  it  is 
made  in  a  timely  fashion  (1)  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  hearing  or  meeting,  or  (2) 
at  the  time  such  point  of  order  first  occurs. 
Any  point  of  order  not  raised  in  a  timely 
manner  in  subcommittee  shall  not  be  sus- 
tained in  full  committee. 

T.  NOTICE  OP  lOErriNGS  ASS  AGXirDA 

( I  >  The  committee  and  each  subcommittee 
shall  make  public  announcement  of  the 
date,  place  and  subject  matter  of  any  com- 
mittee hearing  at  least  one  week  before  the 
commencement  of  the  hearing.  If  the  com- 
mittee determines  that  there  is  good  cause 
to  begin  the  hearing  sooner,  it  shall  make 
the  announcement  at  the  earliest  possible 
day.  Any  announcement  made  under  the 
subparagraph  shall  be  promptly  published 
in  the  Daily  Digest  and  given  to  the  House 
Information  Systems. 

(2)  The  agenda  for  all  committee  meet- 
ings, setting  out  all  items  of  business  to  be 
considered,  including  a  copy  of  any  measure 
or  a  summary  of  any  measure  and  of  any 
subcommittee  amendments,  shall  be  fur- 
nished each  committee  memlter  by  delivery 
to  his  or  her  office  at  least  3  full  calendar 
days  (excluding  Saturday,  Sunday  and  legal 
holidays)  before  the  meeting.  This  require- 


ment may  be  waived  by  a  two-think  vote,  a 
quorum  being  present,  of  the  oommlttee. 

(3)  No  bill  or  other  matter  shaU  be 
brought  up  for  hearing  or  other  consider- 
ation except  with  the  approval  of  the  Chair 
or  by  a  majority  of  those  voting,  a  quorum 
being  present:  Provided,  that  any  member 
(other  than  the  Chair)  wUng  the  motion 
for  consideration  under  this  rule  has  given  2 
days'  notice  in  writing  to  all  memben  of  the 
committee. 

n.  AMEIfDIHG  COiaaTTES  RDLBS 

The  committee  rules  may  not  be  mirwintftf 
unless  the  member  proposing  the  smend- 
ment  gives  2  days'  notice  (excluding  Satur- 
day, Sunday  and  legal  holidays)  in  writing 
of  the  text  of  the  proposed  change  to  all 
members. 

V.  OTHER  PROCKDORES  AND  REGULATIONS 

The  Chair  of  the  fuU  committee  may  es- 
tablish such  other  procedures  and  talce  such 
actions  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
foregoing  rules  or  to  facilitate  the  effective 
operation  of  the  committee. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  (x>nsent,  permission 
to  address  the  House,  following  the 
legislative  program  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Houghton)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  BuBTON  of  Indiana,  for  60  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  Emerson,  for  60  minutes,  on 
March  3. 

Mr.  LoTT,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Ms.  Oakab)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  Boucher,  for  5  minutes,  Uxlay. 

Mr.  Udall.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Panetta,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gaydos,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California,  for  60  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  LaFalce.  for  30  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Edwards  of  C^ifomia)  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  material:) 

Mr.  Stratton,  for  5  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

By  imanimous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remarks  was 
granted  to: 

Mr.  AuCoiN,  and  to  include  extrane- 
ous matter  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  it  exceeds  2  pages  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record  and  is  estimated  by  the 
Public  Printer  to  cost  $2,578. 

(Mr.  STUMP,  on  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution 46  in  the  House  today.) 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Houghton)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter) 

Mr.  Rhodes. 

Mr.  KoLBE. 

Mr.  Porieb  in  two  instances. 
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of  Indiana. 


natfe  the  Intergovernmental  Advisory  Coun- 
cil on  Education,  and  for  other  Dumoses:  to 


660.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Associate 
Director  for  Royalty  Management  Deoart- 
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in  such  land  to  the  State  of  Florida;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 
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Mr.  If TB*  (rf  Indium. 
Ifr.  Michel. 

Mr.  OnjfAii  In  two  instances. 

Mr.  DonAH  of  California  in  two  in- 


Mr.  B»«— ft»  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  LaooMAaiiTwo. 

Mr.  RxnBB. 

Mr.  BBOfMOiSLO  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Dum  of  California. 

Mr.McBwBT. 

Mr.FawBx. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
qOest  of  Ms.  Oakab)  and  to  include  ex- 
tnuW»us  matter) 

Mr.  GhTAKiHz. 

Mr.  Omi. 

Mr.  Yatsoh. 

-Mr.  MnmA. 

Mr.  Natchbl 

Mr.  Walguit. 

Mr.WTSDr. 

Mr.  Kahjobsxi. 

Mr.  DnxuMS. 

Mr.  WOLPX. 

Mr.  FusTBt. 

Mr.  GbOTH  of  Florida. 

Mr.  Waxmah. 

lb.  Famctta. 

Mr.  WtLUAMS  in  two  instances. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  that  the  House  do 
now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  accord- 
ini^,  (at  3  o'clock  and  2  minutes  p.m.) 
the  House  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
Wednesday,  February  25.  1987,  at  2 
pjn. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive omnmunications  were  taken  from 
the  SpMiker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

MS.  A  letter  fttmi  the  Acting  Director,  Se- 
lective Sorvlce  System,  transmitting  a  dr&f  t 
of  proposed  ledslation  to  amend  the  Mili- 
tary Selective  Service  Act;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Service*. 

64C.  A  letter  (rtHn  the  General  Counsel, 
Department  of  the  Treasury,  transmitting  a 
dndt  of  proposed  legislation  to  provide  for 
participation  by  theUBited  States  in  replen- 
ishments of  the  International  Etevelopment 
AsBociUion  and  the  Asian  Development 
Pun*  and  in  a  cajrital  increase  of  the  Afri- 
can Devdonmait  Bank,  for  membership  for 
the  United  States  in  the  Multilateral  Invest- 
ment Ouarantee  Agency,  for  U.S.  accept- 
aooe  of  the  merter  of  the  capital  resources 
of  the  Inter-American  Development  Bank, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  wmiMtij  Finance  and  Orban  Affairs. 

647.  A  lettor  from  the  Secretary  of  Educa- 
tion, transmittinc  the  ninth  annual  report 
aa  the  procrcarbeinc  made  toward  the  pro- 
vWon  of  a  free  appropriate  public  education 
for  aU  handicapped  children,  pursuant  to  20 
UJ8.C.  1418(fXl):  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 

648.  A  letter  fran  the  Secretary.  United 
States  Department  of  Education,  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  termi- 


nate the  Intergovernmental  Advisory  Coun- 
cil on  Education,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Cmnmittee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

649.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Vice  Presi- 
dent for  Oovemment  and  Public  Affairs, 
National  Railroad  Passenger  Corporation, 
transmitting  the  Corporation's  annual 
report  on  each  route  on  which  it  operated 
rail  passenger  service  during  fiscal  year 
1986,  its  1987  legislative  program,  and  its 
1986  annual  report,  pursuant  to  45  U.S.C. 
54a(b).  644(1  KB):  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce. 

610.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary,  of  Trans- 
portation, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  amend  the  Inderal  Railroad 
SaHety  Act  of  1970  and  for  other  purf>oses; 
puBBuant  to  31  U.S.C.  1110;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

6tl.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Defense 
Security  Assistance  Agency,  transmitting  a 
copy  of  the  price  and  availability  report  for 
the  quarter  ending  December  31.  1986,  pur- 
suant to  22  UJS.C.  2768;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

6(2.  A  letter  from  the  Executive  Director, 
Board  for  International  Broadcasting,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
amend  the  Board  for  International  Broad- 
casting Act  of  1973  and  to  authorize  appro- 
priations for  fiscal  years  1988  and  1989  for 
carrying  out  that  act;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

6(3.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Legislative  and  Intergovernmental  Af- 
fairs, Department  of  State,  transmitting  re- 
ports on  progress  in  increasing  multilateral 
cooperation  to  combat  international  terror- 
ism, pursuant  to  Public  Law  99-399,  section 
70S  (100  SUt.  878);  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

664.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  U.S. 
Merit  Systems  Protection  Board,  transmit- 
ting a  report  of  the  Board's  activities  under 
the  Government  in  the  Sunshine  Act  for 
calendar  year  1986.  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C. 
S53b<j):  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

665.  A  letter  from  the  Clerk,  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives,  transmitting  the  quarterly 
report  of  receipts  and  expenditures  of  ap- 
propriations and  other  funds  for  the  period 
October  1,  1986  through  December  31,  1986, 
pursuant  to  2  U.S.C.  104a  (H.  Doc.  No.  100- 
3Sk  to  the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

C6.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Associate 
Director  for  Royalty  Management,  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  transmitting  notifica- 
tion of  proposed  refunds  of  excess  royalty 
payments  in  OCS  areas,  pursuant  to  43 
U.S.C.  1339(b);  to  the  Committee  on  Interi- 
or and  Insular  Affairs. 

657.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Associate 
Director  for  Royalty  Management,  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  transmitting  notifica- 
tion of  proposed  refunds  of  excess  royalty 
pa}rments  in  OCS  areas,  pursuant  to  43 
ui.C.  1339(b);  to  the  Committee  on  Interi- 
or and  Insular  Affairs. 

658.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Associate 
Director  for  Royalty  Management,  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  transmitting  notif ica- 
tisi  of  proposed  refunds  of  excess  royalty 
payments  in  OCS  areas,  pursuant  to  43 
U£.C.  1339(b);  to  the  Committee  on  Interi- 
or and  Insular  Affairs. 

659.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Associate 
Dft'ector  for  Royalty  Management,  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  transmitting  notifica- 
tion of  proposed  refunds  of  excess  royalty 
payments  in  OCS  areas,  pursuant  to  43 
U£.C.  1339(b);  to  the  Committee  on  Interi- 
or and  Insular  Affairs. 


660.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Associate 
Director  for  Royalty  Management,  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  transmitting  notifica- 
tion of  proposed  refunds  of  excess  royalty 
paymento  in  OCS  areas,  pursuant  to  43 
U.S.C.  1139(b):  to  the  Committee  on  Interi- 
or and  lasular  Affairs. 

661.  Ai letter  from  the  Secretary,  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  report 
on  propesals  received  under  the  Small  Rec- 
lamation Projects  Act,  pursuant  to  43  U.S.C. 
422j;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

662.  A'  letter  from  the  American  Legion, 
transmitting  the  proceedings  of  the  68th 
annual  Rational  Convention,  Salt  Lake  C^ty, 
UT,  September  2-4,  1986,  pursuant  to  36 
U.S.C.  4f  (H.  Doc.  No.  100-37);  to  the  Com- 
mittee en  Veterans'  Affairs  and  ordered  to 
beprlntM. 

663.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  transmitting  the  report  on  the 
operation  of  the  Commodity  Oedit  Corpo- 
ration's 2-year  pilot  program  to  donate 
ultra-high  temperature  processed  milk 
[UHTl  for  the  assistance  of  needy  persons 
overBea&  pursuant  to  7  U.S.C.  1431(c)  (Octo- 
ber 31,  J949,  chapter  792,  section  416(c)  (98 
Stat.  137));  Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on 
Agriculture  and  Foreign  Affairs. 

664.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Under  Sec- 
retary. Intergovernmental  and  Interagency 
Affairs,  Department  of  Education,  transmit- 
ting a  brief  report  on  the  activities  of  the 
Advisory  CouncU  on  Dependents'  Eklucation 
during  calendar  year  1985,  pursuant  to  20 
X5B.C.  ia33b(aK2);  JoinUy,  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Armed  Services  and  Eklucation  and 
Labor. 

665.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Nuclear 
RegulatDry  Commission,  transmitting  a 
reiiort  of  the  nondisclosure  of  safeguards  in- 
formation by  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Com- 
mission for  the  quarter  ending  December  31, 
1986,  pi4rsuant  to  42  U.S.C.  2167(e):  jointly, 
to  the  dommittee  on  Energy  and  Commerce 
and  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

666.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Nuclear 
Regulatpry  Commission,  transmitting  a 
report  an  abnormtd  occurrences  at  licensed 
nuclear  facilities  for  the  second  calendar 
quarter  of  1986,  pursuant  to  42  U.S.C.  5848; 
Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Energy  and 
Commerce  and  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

667.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Energy,  transmitting  a  report  which  sets 
forth  the  Department's  recommendations 
for  ensuring  the  safe  disposal  of  aU  radioac- 
tive waste  with  a  concentration  of  radionu- 
clides that  exceeds  limits  set  for  class  C  ra- 
dioactive waste,  pursuant  to  42  U.S.C. 
2021(c)(3):  Jointly,  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  and  EInergy  and 
Commerce. 

668.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Office  of 
Managetnent  and  Budget,  transmitting  the 
adminlAration's  views  concerning  H.R.  2 
and  S.  t87  to  reauthorize  highway,  transit, 
and  highway  safety  programs;  jointly,  to 
the  Committees  on  Public  Works  and  Trans- 
portation and  Ways  and  Means. 

669.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Energy,  transmitting  the  annual  report  on 
the  Office  of  Alcohol  Fuels  covering  fiscal 
year  1966.  pursuant  to  42  U.S.C.  8818(cKl): 
Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Agriculture: 
Energy  and  Commerce:  and  Science,  Space, 
and  Technology. 

670.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Director, 
Administration  and  Operations,  U.S.  Holo- 
caust Memorial  Council,  transmitting  a 
draft  al  proposed  legislation  to  authorize 
appropriations  to  carry  out  the  programs  of 
the  U.S.  Holocaust  Memorial  Council,  pur- 


suant to  31  U.S.C.  1110;  joinUy,  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration,  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs,  and  Post  Office  and 
C^lvil  Service. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXII,  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By    Mr.    WOLPE    (for    himself,    Mr. 

GiLMAM,         Miss         SCHMKIDEa.         Mr. 

Lkland,  Mr.  Gray  of  Pennsylvania, 
Mr.  Chockktt,  Mr.  (Xakkk,  Mr. 
SnifiA,  Mr.  Blaz,  Mr.  Bexmak,  Mr. 
DowNKT    of    New    York,    and    Mr. 

ScRcnsR): 
H.R.  1199.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961  to  establish  a  separate 
authorization  for  assistance  for  famine  re- 
covery and  long-term  development  in  sub- 
Saharan  Africa,  and  for  other  purposes:  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.   MURPHY  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Martinez.  Mr.  Hdghxs,  and  Mr.  Rn- 

ALDO): 

H.R.  1200.  A  bUl  to  provide  that  the  exclu- 
sion applicable  under  the  Age  Discrimina- 
tion in  Employment  Act  of  1967  to  the  em- 
ployment of  police  officers  and  firefighters 
shall  be  permanent;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  CLAY: 

H.R.  1201.  A  bill  to  guarantee  the  right  of 
professional  firefighters  to  organize  and 
bargain  collectively;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  BEREUTER  (for  himself  and 

Mr.  GUNDERSOM): 

H.R.  1202.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Job  Train- 
ing Partnership  Act  to  establish  a  program 
to  prepare  farmers,  ranchers,  and  workers 
in  agriculture-related  business  and  industry 
for  transition  to  other  economic  opportuni- 
ties, and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  BOUCHER  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Murphy,  Mr.  Kilsee,  Mr.  MARTiifEZ, 
Mr.  Perkins,  Mr.  Solarz,  Mr.  Good- 
ling,  Mr.  Gunserson,  Mr.  Towns, 
Mr.  HoRTON,  Mr.  Fuster,  Mr.  Jones 
of  North  Carolina,  Mr.  Eckart,  Mr. 
Rowland      of      Connecticut,      Mr. 
Crockett,  Mr.  Traticant,  Mr.  Boeh- 
LERT,  Mr.  MiNETA,  Mr.  Berman,  Mr. 
Mavroulbs,  Mr.  Rarall,  Mr.  McMil- 
LEN  of  Maryland,  Mr.  Lacomarsino, 
Mr.    CThapman,    Mr.    Weldon,    Mr. 
Savage,    Mr.    Hochbrueckner.    Mr. 
Howard,  Mr.  Mtdme,  Mr.  CXihger, 
Mr.   Espy,   Mr.   Staggers,   Mr.   Ed- 
wards of  California,  and  Mr.  Rich- 
ardson): 
H.R.  1203.  A  bill  to  strengthen  the  techno- 
logical literacy  of  the  Nation  through  dem- 
onstration programs  of  technology  educa- 
tion; to  the  Committee  on  Elducation  and 
Labor. 

By  Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado: 
H.R.  1204.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  eliminate  the  earn- 
ings test  for  individuals  who  have  attained 
retirement  age;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  lifr.  (7HAPPELL: 
H.R.  1205.  A  bill  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  release  a  reversionary  inter- 
est of  the  United  States  in  certain  land  lo- 
cated in  Putnam  County,  FL,  and  to  direct 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  convey  cer- 
tain mineral  interests  of  the  United  States 


in  such  land  to  the  State  of  Florida;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  DAUB: 
H.R.    1206.    A    blU    to    realign    authority 
within  the  Department  of  Agriculture;  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.   DINGELL  (for  himself,   Mr. 
Lent,  Mr.  Waxman,  Mr.  Wyden,  Mr. 
OxLEY,    Mr.    Florid.    Mr.    Market, 
Mr.  Thomas  A.  Litken,  Mr.  Walcrxn, 
Mr.  Leland,  Mr.  Tauzih,  Mr.  Hall  of 
Texas,   Mr.   Eckart,   Mr.   Slattery, 
Mr.     Bryant,     Mr.     Boucher,     Mr. 
Cooper,  and  Mr.  Bustamante): 
H.R.   1207.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  ban  the 
reimportation   of   drugs    produced    in   the 
United  States,  to  place  restrictions  on  the 
distribution  of  drug  samples,  to  ban  certain 
resales   of  drugs  by   hospitals   and   other 
health  care  facilities,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  DONNELLY: 
H.R.  1208.  A  bUl  to  require  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  to  prescribe  regulations  to  allow 
dependents  of  certain  deceased  veterans  to 
use  commissary  and  exchange  stores  on  the 
same  basis  as  dependents  of  certain  other 
veterans:  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

By  Mr.  FORD  of  Tennessee  (for  him- 
self and  Mr.  Mtuke): 
H.R.  1209.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938  to  increase  the  mini- 
mum wage:  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  FUSTER: 
H.R.  1210.  A  biU  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  ensure  a  minimal  level  of 
funding  for  the  Beneficiary  Travel  Program 
of  the  Veterans'  Administration  with  re- 
spect to  low-income  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion beneficiaries  residing  in  Puerto  Rico:  to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  GEJDENSON: 
H.R.    1211.   A   bill   to   require  that   light 
trucks  and  vans  shall  be  subject  to  the  same 
Federal  motor  vehicle  safety  standards  as 
are  applicable  to  passenger  motor  vehicles; 
to    the    Committee   on   Energy   and   Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  WILLIAMS  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Hawkins,  Mr.  Jeppords,  Mr.  Ford  of 
Michigan,  Mr.  Clay,  Mr.  Biagci.  Mr. 
Murphy,  Mr.  Kildee,  Mr.  Martinez. 
Mr.  Owens  of  New  York,  Mr.  Bou- 
cher, Mr.  Hayes,  of  Illinois,  Mr. 
Perkins.  Mr.  Dymally,  Mr.  Penny, 
Mr.  Atkins,  Mr.  Tauke.  Mr.  Henry, 
Mr.  Brooks,  Mr.  McKinney,  Mr. 
RoDiNO,  Mr.  Courter,  Mr.  Kasten- 
MEiER,  Mr.  Levin  of  Michigan,  Mr. 
Howard,  Mr.  E^dwaros  of  California. 
Ms.  Oakak,  Mr.  Conyers,  Mr. 
Herman,  Mr.  Lowry  of  Washington, 
Mr.  Leland,  Mr.  Scheuer,  Mr.  Ober- 
STAR,  Mr.  Fauntroy,  Mr.  Staggers, 
Mr.  Robinson,  Mr.  Kanjorski,  Mr. 
P'LORio,  Mr.  Markey,  Mis.  Bentley, 
Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina,  Mr. 
Andrews,  Mr.  Mrazek,  Mr.  Schumxr, 
Mr.  Gephart,  Mr.  Evans,  Mr.  Leach 
of  Iowa,  Mrs.  Boxer,  Mr.  Synar,  Mr. 
Conte,  Mr.  Glickman,  Mr.  Borski, 
Mr.  Hkrtel,  Mr.  Rarall.  Mr. 
DURBIN,  Mr.  Akaka,  Mr.  Visclosky, 
Mr.  Gaydos,  Mr.  Richardson,  Mr. 
Rancel,  ttx.  Towns,  Mr.  Boehlert, 
Mr.  Fazio,  Mr.  Ridge,  Mr.  Acker- 
man,  Mr.  Wheat,  Mr.  Dbllums,  Mr. 
Feighan,  Mrs.  Collins,  Mr.  Frank, 
Mr.  Koltkr,  Mr.  Dixon,  Mr.  Davis 
of  Michigan,  Mrs.  Johnson  of  Con- 


necticut, Mr.  Caxr,  Mr.  Skxltor,  Mr. 
Crockett,   Mr.  MoRaisox  of  Con- 
necticut, Mr.  Brown  of  California. 
Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa,  Mr.  Savage,  Mr. 
Stokes,  Mr.  Gray  of  Illinois,  Mr. 
Bosco,  Mr.  Walsrkm,  Mr.  Guoai- 
soN,  Mr.  DomnLLY,  Mr.  I^vnn  of 
California,  Mr.  Oonzalse,  Mr.  Trafi- 
cant,   Mr.   Stark.   Mr.   Wolpk.   Mr. 
Gray  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Nxal,  Mr. 
Studds,  Mr.  Sabo,  Mr.  Toiaas,  Mr. 
Olin.  Ms.  Kaptur.  Mr.  Matsih.  Mr. 
Garcla.  Mr.  SiKORSKi,  Mr.  Bonoi 
of  Michigan,  Mr.  Wise,  Mr.  Ouarini. 
Ms.  Snowe,  Mr.  Bustamante,  Mis. 
Schroeder,  Mr.  AuCoiN,  Mr.  Swift, 
Mr.     RiNALOO,     Mr.     Vento,     Mr. 
Manton,     Mr.     KosTMAYER.     Miss. 
Schneider,  Mr.  Bonkxr.  Mr.  Dyson, 
Mr.    MiNETA,    Mr.    Hamilton.    Mr. 
McDadb,  Mr.  Fogliktta,  Mr.  Doroan 
of  North   Dakota.   Mr.   Niklsoh   of 
Utah,  Mr.  Aspni,  Mr.  St.  Germain, 
and  Mr.  Boland) 
H.R.  1212.  A  biU  to  prevent  the  denial  of 
emplojrment   opportunities   by   prohibiting 
the  use  of  lie  detectors  by  employers  in- 
volved in  or  affecting  interstate  commerce; 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By    Mr.    GREEN    (for    himself.    Mr. 
Bryant,  Mr.  Crockett,  Mr.  Dannx- 
MEYEX,  and  Mr.  Fish): 
H.R.  1213.  A  bUl  to  amend  chapter  110  of 
title  18,  United  States  Code,  to  create  reme- 
dies for  children  and  other  victims  of  por- 
nography, and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HAWKINS  (for  himself,  B4r. 
Jeppords,  Mr.  Edwards  of  California. 
Mr.  Fish,  Mr.  Ackerman,  Mr.  Akaka, 
Mr.  Andrews,  Mr.  Atkins,  Mr. 
Bates.  Mr.  Berman,  Mr.  Biaggi,  Mr. 
Boehlert,  Mr.  Bonker,  Mr.  Bosco, 
Mr.  Boucher,  Mrs.  Boxer,  Mr. 
Brooks,  Mr.  Brown  of  California. 
Mr.  Bryant,  Mr.  Bustamante,  Mr. 
Caroin,  Mr.  Carr,  Mr.  Cun.  Mr. 
CXiNGER,  Mr.  CoELHO,  Mrs.  Collins, 
Mr.  Conyers,  Mr.  Crockett,  Mr. 
Dellums,  Ii£r.  Dx  Lugo,  Mr.  Dixon, 
Mr.  DoRGAN  of  North  Dakota,  BCr. 
Dymally,  Mr.  E^spy,  Mr.  Evans,  Mr. 
Fascell,  Mr.  Fauntroy,  Mr.  Fazio, 
Mr.  Feighan,  Mr.  Flake,  Mr.  Florio, 
Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Ford  of 
Michigan,  Mr.  Frank,  Mr.  FRosr, 
Mr.  Foster.  Mr.  Garcia,  Mr.  Glick- 
man, Mr.  Gonzalez.  Mr.  Gray  of  Illi- 
nois, Mr.  Gray  of  Pennsylvania,  Blr. 
Green,  Mr.  Guarini,  Mr.  Hayes  of 
niinois,  Mr.  Horton,  Mr.  Howard, 
Bir.  HoYER,  Mr.  Huchxs,  Mr.  Jacobs, 
Mrs.  Johnson  of  Connecticut,  Mi. 
Johnson  of  South  Dakota,  Ms. 
Kaptur,  Mr.  Kastknmxier,  Mrs. 
Kennelly,  Mr.  Kildee,  Mr.  Klxczka. 
Mr.  KoLTER,  Mr.  Lantos,  Mr. 
Lehman  of  Florida,  Mr.  Leland,  Mr. 
Levin  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Lxvine  of 
California.  Mr.  Lewis  of  Georgia, 
Mr.  LowRY  of  Washington,  Mr. 
McKinney,  Mr.  Mantor,  Mr.  Marti- 
nez, Mr.  Mpumk,  Mr.  Miller  of  Oli- 
fomla,  Mr.  Mineta,  Mr.  Moody,  Blr. 
Morrison  of  Connecticut,  Mr. 
Mrazek,  Mr.  Neal.  Mr.  Olin,  Mr. 
Owens  of  New  York,  Mr.  Pease,  Mr. 
Pepper,  Mr.  Price  of  North  (Carolina, 
Mr.  Rahall,  Mr.  Rangel,  Mr.  Rich- 
ardson, Mr.  RoDiMO,  Mr.  Rotbal, 
Mr.  Savage,  Mr.  Scheuer.  Miss 
Schneider,  Mrs.  Schroeder,  Mr. 
Smith  of  Florida,  Mr.  Stark,  Mr. 
Stokes,  Mr.  Studds,  Mr.  Synar,  Idr. 
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Toaan.  Mr.  Toaaicauj.  Mr.  Towns, 


VLR.  1223.  A  bill  entitled  "Indian  SeU-De- 

•nktinaf Inn     Am*ru1fn*nt'.s    nf    1 AII7**'    tx\    t.h# 


February  24,  1987 


CongresiC  to  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 

m  I  n  lKt.ra.tl  rkn 
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Hawkins,  Mr.  Mpums,  Mr.  Towns,  Mr.  Rox 
Mr.  Wise,  Mr.  Rahall,  and  Mr.  Schumer. 
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of  Utah,  Mr.  McClosxet,  Mr.  Onaxnn.  Mr. 
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TouuB.  Mr.  TOBBicBLU.  Mr.  Towm. 
Mr.  Tmiavcun.  Mr.  Vmo.  Mr.  Vu- 

ctosKT.  Mr.  Wazmav.   Mr.   Wkiss. 
Mr.  WauT.  Mr.  Wtobn.  *nd  Mr. 
TAm): 
BJt  1U4.  A  bUl  to  rotore  the  broad 
aeope  oC  eorarace  and  to  clarify  the  applica- 
tion of  ttUe  IZ  of  the  Education  Amend- 
bmbU  of  1971.  awtlon  504  of  the  RehabUiU- 
ttan  Act  of  19TS.  the  ace  diMriminaUoii  Act 
of  irra.  and  title  VI  of  the  OvU  RlchU  Act 
of  19M:  JoiBtly.  to  the  Committeea  on  Edu- 
eaUon  and  I^borandthe  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  UUMTfiK: 
HJt.  1U5.  A  taOl  to  clarify  the  intent  of 
Cac^tm  with  reapect  to  the  uae  by  the 
Navy  of   Inteipoit   differentials   for   ship 
malntaiaiioe  cantraeU  on  the  west  coast  of 
the  United  States;  to  the  Committee  on 
Aiiued  Omikjea. 

By  Mr.   IXLAND  (for  himself.   Mr. 
iLrmwmta^w       Mr.      Ckockxtt,      Mr. 
Dzzoii.  Mr.  PAUimoT,  Mr.  Fhost. 
Mr.    Okat    of    Pennsylvania.    Mr. 
Ham  of  DUnois,  Mr.  Jacobs,  Ms. 
Kaptui.  Mr.  MooDT.  Mr.  Moaaisoii 
of  Oonneeticut.   Mr.   Ma«iait.    Mr. 
RiCHABBOOii.  Mr.  Sabo,  Mr.  SmrR  of 
Florida,  and  Mr.  Waisa) 
HJt.  131S.  A  UU  to  prohibit  the  transpor- 
tation on  South  African  veoels  of  asricul- 
tural  commodities  provided  under  ttie  Asri- 
cultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance 
Act  of  1M4:  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

By   Mr.   MINETA   (for   himself.    Mr. 
Hammbbschmiot,  and  Mr.  Oimobich): 
HJi.  1317.  A  Mil  to  amend  the  Federal 
Aviatloo  Act  of  1958  to  provide  for  arbitra- 
tioo  of  certain  disputes  concerning  airline- 
owned  computer  reservations  systems,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  W<»ks  and  Transportation. 
ByMr.NEAL: 
HJl.  1318.  A  bill  to  reaulre  the  Secretary 
of  Avrifculture  to  eataUlsh  an  advisory  com- 
mittee to  study  the  econcmilc  Impact  of  pro- 
hiUttnc  the  lease  and  transfer  of  flue-cured 
tobacco  acreage  allotments  and  quotas  for 
the  1987  and  subaequent  crops  of  flue-cured 
tobacco;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  PORTER: 
HJt.  1319.  A  Mil  to  amend  tiUe  10.  United 
States  Code,  to  permit  members  of  the 
Aimed  Purees  to  wear,  under  certain  clr- 
cumatanoea,  items  of  apparel  not  part  of  the 
official    uniform;    to    the    Committee    on 
Armed  Services. 

ByMr.RANOEL: 
HJt.  1330.  A  biU  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Caribbean  trade  Institute/ 
international  trade  center  in  Harlem,  New 
Torii  Cttr.  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 


HJt.  1331.  A  Mil  to  increase  the  personal 
exemption  from  custcrau  duties  for  return- 
ing  reaidents   when   merchandise   is   pur- 
chased in  oountriea  that  are  beneficiary 
countriea  under  the  Caribbean  Baain  Initia- 
tive; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  ROBERT  P.  SMITH  (for  hlm- 
sdf,  Mr.  Shaw.  Mr.  Sdmoquist,  Mr. 
HAiaaaacHiiniT.  Mr.  Ballxhobb,  Mr. 
Clxwobb.  and  Mr.  Inhofx): 
HJt.  1333.  A  UU  to  amend  the  Public 
BoOdiiWB  Act  of  1959  to  require  that  buUd- 
tncs  eonatructed  or  altered  by  a  Federal 
'  comply,  to  the  maxlmnm  extent  f ea- 
wtth    nationally    recognised    model 
codea  and  with  local  aoninc  laws  and  certain 
other  laws;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Wofks  and  Transportation. 

By  Mr.  UDALL  (for  himself  and  Mr. 


VLR.  1223.  A  bill  entttled  "Indian  Self-De- 
termlnatlon  Amendments  of  1987";  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  VOLKMER: 
HJt.  1234.  A  bill  to  change  the  effective 
date  for  compensation  for  Members  of  Con- 
greas:  to  the  Committee  on  Poet  Office  and 
Clvtl  Service. 

^R.  1225.  A  bill  to  revoke  recent  pay  In- 
creases under  the  Federal  Salary  Act  of 
1976;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
(DlvO  Service. 

By  Mr.  WAXMAN: 
H.R.  1226.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Federal 
Food.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  require  the 
appointment  of  the  Commissioner  of  Food 
and  Drugs  to  be  subject  to  Senate  confirma- 
tion; to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Com- 
meice. 

By  Mr.  WILLIAMS  (for  hlmseU  and 
Mr.  Florio): 
HJt.  1227.  A  bill  to  provide  a  program  of 
grants  to  assist  local  educational  agencies  to 
improve  the  basic  skills  of  low-achieving  stu- 
dents enrolled  In  secondary  schools  with  the 
concentrations  of  economically  disadvan- 
taged students,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  WYLIE  (for  himself,  and  Mr. 
AuCoiH): 
H.R.  1228.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Housing  Act  to  provide  the  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  with  per- 
manent authority  to  insure  mortgages  on 
sing le-famlly  and  multlfamily  dwellings,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  YATRON: 
H.R.  1229.  A  bill  to  require  that  a  3-year 
supply  of  anthracite  coal  be  acquired  for 
the  national  defense  stockpile;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Servies. 

By  Mr.  APPLEGATE  (for  himself.  Mr. 
McEwEif,    Mr.    Watkins,    and    Mr. 
Strattom): 
H.J.  Res.  155.  Joint  resolution  designating 
April  9,  1087,  as  "National  Prisoner  of  War 
Reeognltlon   Day";   to   the   Committee  on 
Poat  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  VANDER  JAGT: 
H.J.  Res.  156.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  repealing  the  22d  article  of 
amendment  thereto:  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  LACX)MARSINO: 
H.  Con.  Res.  55.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
preasing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  with  re- 
spect to  the  continued  unjustified  occupa- 
tion of  Afghanistan  by  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  DELLUMS: 
H.  Res.  05.  Resolution  providing  amounts 
frotn  the  contingent  fund  of  the  House  for 
expenses  of  investigations  and  studies  by 
the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia 
In  the  1st  session  of  the  100th  Congress:  to 
the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 

By  Mr.  FASCELL  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Bkookfikld): 
H.  Res.  96.  Resolution  providing  amounts 
frotn  the  contingent  fund  of  the  House  for 
expenses  of  investigations  and  studies  by 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  In  the  Ist 
sesion  of  the  100th  Congress;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration. 

By  Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina  (for 
himself  and  Mr.  Davis  of  Michigan): 
H.  Res.  97.  Resolution  providing  amounts 
fnan  the  contingent  fund  of  the  House  for 
expenses  of  investigations  and  studies  by 
the  Committee  on  Merctiant  Marine  and 
Flaheries  in  the  Ist  session  of  the  100th 


Congress  to  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. 

By  Mr.  MILLER  of  California: 
H.  RcK  98.  Resolution  providing  amounts 
from  tha  contingent  fund  of  the  House  for 
expenses  of  investigations  and  studies  by 
the  Select  Committee  on  Children,  Toutti, 
and  Families  in  the  1st  session  of  the  100th 
Congress  to  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. 


|>RIVATE  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII, 

Mr.  FUSTEK  introduced  a  bill  (H.R.  1230) 

for  the  reUef  of  Pak.  Song  Chuk;  to  the 

Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olution4  as  follows: 

HJt.  8:  Mr.  SuHSQaisT. 

H.R.  32.  Mr.  Bates,  Mr.  Scrxuer,  Mr. 
GucKMAK,  Mr.  Laooharsimo.  Mr.  Thomas 
LuKXif.  iix.  Chhgol,  Mr.  SuifSOUiST,  Mr. 
Taixon,  Mr.  Edwards  of  California.  Mr. 
Fazio.  Mr.  Applbgatk,  Mr.  SmmwAY,  Mr. 
Garcia,  Mr.  Brtant,  Mr.  Towns,  Mr.  Lan- 
caster, Mr.  PuRSELL,  Mrs.  Johmson  of  Con- 
necticut. Mr.  Ridge,  Mr.  Barmard,  and  Mr. 
HAMMERacHinirr. 

H.R.  162:  Mr.  McCloskxy,  Mr.  Hoyxr.  Mr. 
Pease.  Mr.  Dtmally,  Bi^.  Savage,  Mr. 
Solarz,  and  Mr.  Beiijenson. 

H.R.  280:  Mr.  Lowrt  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Mttrfht,  Miss  Schneider,  and  Mr.  Owens  of 
Utah. 

H.R.  283:  Mr.  Inhofe,  Mr.  Sensenbrennxr, 
Mr.  WoLPE,  Mr.  Brown  of  California,  and 
Mr.  Hopkins. 

H.R.  2B4:  Mr.  Boehlert,  and  Mr.  Faunt- 

ROY. 

H.R.  185:  Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan,  Mr. 
Frank,  Mr.  Murphy,  Mr.  Owens  of  New 
York,  iix.  Dixon,  Mr.  Fazio,  Mr.  Manton, 
Mr.  Oancia,  Mr.  Bustamante,  Mr.  Levin  of 
Michigan.  Mr.  Mrazkk,  Mr.  Traxler,  Mr. 
EcKART,  Mrs.  CoLUNS,  Mr.  Martinez.  Mr. 
Thomas  Luken,  Mr.  Kiloee,  Mr.  Qdillen, 
Mr.  Fawell,  Mr.  Towns.  Mr.  Berman.  Mr. 
MroME,  Mr.  Visclosky,  Mr.  Tauke,  Mr. 
Bryant,  B€r.  Dwyxr  of  New  Jersey,  Mr. 
JoNTZ,  Mr.  Weiss,  Mr.  Vento.  Mr.  Conte, 
and  Mr.  Biagoi. 

H.R.  306:  Ux.  Penny. 

H.R.  316:  Mr.  Fields,  Mr.  Bartlett,  Mr. 
Vento,  Mr.  Ortiz,  and  Mr.  Johnson  of 
South  Dbkota. 

H.R.  348:  Mr.  Jontz,  Mr.  Ligrtfoot,  Mr. 
Dicks,  Mr.  Wyden,  Mrs.  Collins.  Mr.  La- 
Falce,  and  Ms.  Snowx. 

HJl.  349:  Mr.  Weiss,  Mr.  Torres,  and  Mr. 

FOGUETtA. 

HJt.  372:  Mr.  Sundquist. 

H.R.  376:  Mr.  Martinez. 

H.R.  381:  Mr.  Howard,  Mr.  Kildee,  Mr. 
Hughes.  Mr.  Savage,  Mr.  Garcia,  Bdr. 
Rangel,  Mr.  BoRSKi,  Mr.  Towns,  Mr.  Haw- 
kins. Mr.  Martinez.  Mr.  Owens  of  New 
York.  Mr.  Jontz.  Mr.  Minxta.  Mr.  Levine  of 
CaUfoniia,  Mr.  Sisisky,  Mr.  Fauntroy,  Mr. 
CROCKETT,  and  Mr.  Wise. 

H.R.  182:  Mr.  Visclosky,  Mr.  Fazio,  Mr. 
Frost,  Mr.  Dymally,  Mr.  Hughes,  Ms. 
KAPTOB4  Mr.  BoRSKi.  Mr.  Rangel.  Mr. 
Murphy.  Mr.  Martinez,  Mr.  Howard,  Mr. 
Owens  of  New  York.  Mr.  Gray  of  Illinois, 
Mr.  ICiUXTA.  Mr.  Davis  of  Michigan.  Mr. 


Hawkins.  Mr.  Mpume,  Mr.  Towns,  Mr.  Roe, 
Mr.  Wise,  Mr.  Rahall.  and  Mr.  Schumer. 

H.R.  383:  Mr.  Oilman. 

H.R.  384:  Mr.  Kildxb.  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr. 
Savage,  Mr.  Borski,  Mr.  Berman,  Mr.  Fazio, 
Mr.  Martinez,  Mr.  Frost,  Mr.  Edwards  of 
C^alifomia,  Ms.  Kaptur,  Mrs.  Byron.  Mr. 
Biacoi.  Mr.  Dymally,  Mr.  Mineta,  Mr.  Sisi- 
sky. Mr.  C^ocKKTT.  and  Mr.  Wise. 

H.R.  385:  Mr.  de  Lugo,  Mr.  Frank,  and  Mr. 
Hoyer. 

H.R.  386:  Mr.  Giiman  and  Hx.  Hoyer. 

H.R.  387:  Mr.  Oilman.  Mr.  Caroin.  Mr. 
Savage,  Mr.  Fascell,  Mr.  Borski,  Mr.  Ober- 
STAR.  Mr.  DeFazio,  Mr.  Martinxz.  Mr. 
C^YNE,  Mr.  Schkuxr,  Mrs.  IiLoyd.  Mr.  Rob- 
inson, Mr.  SwiPT,  Mr.  Jontz,  Mr.  Bokhlkrt, 
Mr.  Waxman,  Mr.  I^vinx  of  California,  Mr. 
P>XNNY,  Mr.  Mpumx,  Mr.  Rahall,  Mr. 
Atkins,  and  Mr.  Schumer. 

H.R.  388:  Mr.  Swift,  Mr.  Rahall,  Mr. 
Davis  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Ray,  Mr.  Wise,  Mr. 
Gray  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Fuster,  Mr. 
Neal,  Mr.  Saxton,  Mr.  Quillen,  Mr. 
Lehman  of  California,  Mr.  Ortiz.  Mr. 
Yatron,  Mr.  Schumer,  Mr.  Atkins,  Mr. 
Gordon,  Mr.  Courter,  Mr.  Campbell,  Mrs. 
Roukema,  Mr.  Kleczka,  Mr.  Garcia,  Mr. 
Fields,  and  Mr.  Lowry  of  Washington. 

H.R.  457:  Mr.  Buechner,  Mr.  Gejdenson, 
and  Mr.  Berman. 

H.R.  460:  Mr.  Frost,  Mr.  Torricelli,  Mr. 
Garcia,  Mr.  Bustamante,  Mr.  Crockett,  Mr. 
Fish,  Mr.  Hayes  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Traxler, 
Mr.  MruMX,  Mr.  Durbin,  Mr.  Coelho,  Mr. 
Frank,  Mr.  Mrazek,  Mr.  Solarz,  Mr. 
Atkins,  Mr.  P^7ster.  Ms.  Kaptur.  Mr. 
Kolter,  Mr.  Howard,  Mr.  Herman,  and  Mr. 
Schumer. 

H.R.  468:  Mr.  Smith  of  New  Hampshire 
and  Mr.  CTraig. 

HJt.  469:  Mr.  Rowland  of  Connecticut, 
Mr.    Smith   of   New    Hampshire,   and  ^  Mr. 

CONTE. 

H.R.  509:  Mr.  Atkins  and  Mr.  Lancaster. 

H.R.  514:  Mr.  Boland.  Mr.  Savage,  Mr. 
Biaggi,  Mr.  Richardson,  Mr.  Bevill,  Mr. 
Jones  of  North  Carolina,  Mr.  Ackerman, 
Mr.  McDaoe.  Mr.  Dicks.  Mr.  Udall,  Mr. 
Kostmayer,  Mrs.  Johnson  of  Connecticut, 
Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Leland,  Mr.  Sisisky,  Mr.  Haw- 
kins, Mr.  Goodling,  Mr.  Ravenel,  and  Mr. 
Vento. 

H.R.  550:  Mr.  Frost.  Mr.  Mfume,  Mr. 
Neal,  Ms.  Kaptur,  Mr.  Kanjorski,  Mr.  De- 
Fazio,  Mr.  Fauntroy,  Mr.  Conyers,  Mr. 
CTlay,  Mr.  Kastenmeier,  Mr.  Vento,  Mr. 
Evans,  Mr.  Saxton,  Mr.  Martinez.  Mr. 
Savage,  Mr.  Hertel,  Mr.  Mineta,  Mr. 
Biaggi,  Mr.  Cardin,  Mr.  Boeklert,  Mr. 
Coelho,  Mr.  Lancaster,  Mr.  Berman,  Mr. 
Rahall,  Mrs.  Johnson  of  Connecticut,  Mr. 
Garcia,  Mr.  Weiss,  Mr.  Richardson.  Mr. 
Rangel,  and  Mr.  Hughes. 

H.R.  551:  Mr.  Towns,  Mr.  Kolbe,  Mr. 
Whitten,  Mr.  Bevill,  Mr.  Akaka.  Mr. 
Roybal,  Mr.  Clinger,  Mr.  Schumer,  Mr. 
Shumway,  Mr.  Biaggi,  Mr.  Darden,  Mrs. 
BoxxR,  Mr.  Parris,  Mr.  Garcia,  and  Mr. 
Sisisky. 

H.R.  570:  Mr.  Martinxz,  Mr.  Towns,  Mr. 
Armxy,  and  Mr.  Yoxtng  of  Alaska. 

H.R.  613:  Mr.  RrrrxR.  Mr.  Bryant.  Mr. 
Conyers,  Mr.  Bevill,  Mr.  Martinez,  Ifr. 
Bennett,  Mr.  Boner  of  Tennessee,  and  Mrs. 
Bentley. 

H.R.  631:  Mr.  Biaggi,  Mr.  Vander  Jagt. 
Mr.  Mpume,  Mr.  Garcia,  Mrs.  Byron,  Mr. 
Fauntroy,   Mr.    Lehman    of   Florida,    Mr. 


Tallon,  Mr.  WoRTLXY,  Mr.  Ravxhxl,  and 
Mr.  Staogxrs. 

HJl.  636:  Mr.  Morrison  of  Connecticut, 
Mr.  Stagcxbs,  Mr.  Atkins.  Mr.  Dwyxr  of 
New  Jersey,  Mr.  McHugh,  Mr.  Fauntroy. 
Mr.  Sawyer,  Mr.  Roybal,  Mr.  Durbin,  Mr. 
IfARTiNEZ,  Mr.  Evans,  Mr.  Mavroules,  and 
Mr.  Vento. 

H.R.  722:  Mr.  Vento  and  Mr.  Wbloon. 

H.R.  750:  Mr.  Carr.  Mr.  Miller  of  Califor- 
nia, Mr.  Coelho,  Mr.  Applbcate,  Mr.  Olin. 
Mr.  Lehman  of  California,  liir.  Kanjorski, 
Mr.  Lagomarsino,  Mr.  Schulze,  Mr.  Price  of 
Illinois,  Mr.  Walgren,  Mr.  Solomon,  and 
Mr.  Mineta. 

H.R.  758:  Mr.  Fish. 

H.R.  788:  Mr.  Frank,  Mr.  Gregg,  Mr. 
Tauon,  and  Mr.  Swindall. 

H.R.  792:  Mr.  Konnyu.  Mr.  Dorgan  of 
North  Dakota,  Mr.  Florio,  Mr.  Hunter,  Mr. 
Fields,  Mr.  Ritter,  Mr.  Jenkins,  Mr.  Dio- 
GuARDi,  Mrs.  Johnson  of  Connecticut,  and 
Mr.  Atkins. 

H.R.  922:  Ms.  Kaptur. 

H.R.  958:  Mrs.  Bentley  and  Mrs.  Vucano- 

VICH. 

H.R.  1030:  Mr.  Leland,  Mr.  Smith  of  Flori- 
da, Mr.  Fauntroy,  Mr.  Lowry,  of  Washing- 
ton, Mr.  RoE,  Mr.  Biaggi,  Mr.  Towns,  Mr. 
Lagomarsino,  Mr.  Atkins.  Mr.  Martinez, 
and  Mr.  Donnelly. 

H.R.  1038:  Mr.  Walker,  Mr.  Bilirakis, 
Mr.  Fields,  and  Mr.  Porter. 

H.R.  1050:  Mr.  Jeppords,  Mr.  Lancaster. 
and  Mr.  McEwen. 

H.R.  1053:  Mr.  Boehlert. 

H.R.  1054:  Mr.  Rodino. 

H.R.  1061:  Mr.  Mrazek.  Mr.  Bates,  Mr. 
Mavroules,  Mr.  Towns.  Mr.  Fazio,  Mr. 
Neal,  Mr.  Clay,  Mrs.  Boxer,  and  Mr.  Ober- 

STAR. 

H.R.  1076:  Mr.  Frank,  Mr.  Perkins,  and 
Mr.  Clay. 

H.R.  1101:  Mr.  Gallo,  Mr.  Lipinski,  Mr. 
Sabo,  and  Mr.  Sunia. 

H.R.  1103:  Mr.  Hatcher,  Mr.  Hefner,  Mr. 
Sharp,  Mr.  Martinez,  Mr.  Walker,  Mr.  Bar- 
nard, Mr.  Penny,  and  Mr.  Lancaster. 

H.R.  1105:  Mr.  Donald  Lukxns  and  Mr. 
Kostmayer. 

H.J.  Res.  25:  Mr.  Bustamante,  Mr.  Barton 
of  Texas,  Ii^.  Weber,  Mr.  Conte,  Mr.  Davis 
of  Illinois,  Mr.  Smith  of  Florida.  Mr.  Living- 
ston, Mr.  Solomon,  Mr.  Armey.  Mr.  Fawell. 
Mr.  Biaggi,  Mr.  Frenzel,  Mr.  C^happell  Mr. 
Boehlert,  Mr.  Porter,  Mr.  Gray  of  Penn- 
sylvania, Mr.  Smith  of  New  Hampshire,  Mr. 
Bilirakis,  Mr.  Upton,  Mr.  Atkins.  Mr. 
Penny,  Mr.  Dannemeyer,  Mr.  Stratton,  Mr. 
DeLay,  Mr.  Martinez,  Mr.  Weldon.  Mr. 
Fauntroy,  Mr.  Burton  of  Indiana,  Mr.  Dio- 
GuAROi,  Mr.  Crane,  Mr.  DbWine,  Mr. 
KoLBE.  Mr.  Howard,  Mr.  E>ornan  of  Califor- 
nia, Mr.  YoiTNG  of  Alaska,  Mr.  Buechner, 
Mr.  C^RAiG,  Mr.  Saxton,  Mr.  Lowery  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  Mr.  Hall  of  Texas. 

nj.  Res  32:  Mr.  Rox,  Mr.  Weiss,  Mr. 
Levinx  of  California,  Mr.  Crockett,  Mr. 
Fauntroy,  Mr.  Horton,  Iiir.  Frost,  Mrs. 
Bxntley,  Mr.  Savage.  Mr.  Jenkins,  Mr.  Ap- 
plegate,  Mr.  DeWine,  Mr.  Espy,  Mr.  Towns, 
Mr.  Hutto,  Mr.  Mrazek,  Mr.  Darden.  Mr. 
Hastert,  Mr.  Shaw,  Mr.  Clinger,  and  Mrs. 
Boxer. 

H.J.  Res.  42:  Mr.  Kildee,  Mr.  Walgren. 
Mr.  Waxman,  Mr.  Herman,  Mr.  Torres,  Mrs. 
Boxkr,  Mr.  Evans.  Mr.  Skaggs.  Mr.  Mineta. 
Mr.  GucKMAN,  Mr.  Weiss,  Mr.  Sawyer,  Mr. 
Dixon,  Mr.  Vento,  Mr.  Hertel,  Mr.  Haw- 
kins, Mr.  Ackerman,  Mr.  Synar.  Mr.  Gep- 


hardt. Mr.  BoNKER.  Mr.  Nowak.  Mr.  Owxaa 
of  Utah.  Mr.  McCloskxy,  Mr.  Ouaxiki.  Mr. 
Towns,  Mr.  Screubb.  Mr.  LaFalcx.  Mr. 
Wise.  Mr.  Pease,  and  Mr.  <:abpbx. 

H.J.  Res.  53:  Mr.  Hortoh,  Mr.  Ooroom. 
Mr.  Manton,  Mr.  McGrath.  Mr.  Kvanb.  Mr. 
Lehman  of  California.  Mrs.  Boxbx.  Mr.  Si- 
KORSKi,  Mr.  ^^^■rww  Mr.  Wolf.  Mr.  Schu- 
mer, Mr.  Owens  of  Utah.  Mr.  Colbman  of 
Texas.  Mr.  Ouarini.  Mr.  Fazio.  Mr.  Eaxlt, 
Mr.  Waxman,  Mr.  Lancastxr.  Mr.  Ranoki., 
Mr.  Udall,  Mr.  Gray  of  Dlinoia.  Mr.  B<»ski. 
Mr.  Oilman,  Mr.  Clay.  Mr.  Caroin.  Mr. 
Towns,  Mr.  Daub.  Mr.  McMillkn  of  Mary- 
land, Mr.  Saxton,  Mr.  Bonior  of  Michigan. 
Mr.  Espy.  Mr.  Biaggi.  Mr.  Mfumx.  Mrs. 
Morklla.  Ms.  Slaughter  of  New  York.  Mr. 
LoTT,  Mrs.  Lloyd,  Mr.  Hugreb,  Mr.  Kolio^ 
Mr.  Fascell,  Mr.  Sabo,  and  Mr.  Fobo  of 
Michigan. 

H.J.  Res.  62:  Mr.  Petri,  Mr.  Solomon.  Mr. 
Hyde,  Mr.  AuCoin.  Mr.  Kolbe.  Mr.  Brown 
of  Colorado,  Mr.  Gekas,  Mr.  Swnnwax,  Mrs. 
Vucanovich.  Mr.  Davis  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Smi- 
holm.  Mr.  Oaig,  Mr.  Oxlky.  Mr.  Portxb. 
and  Mr.  Blaz. 

H.J.  Res.  106:  Mr.  de  Lugo. 

H.J.  Res.  113:  Mr.  Gray  of  niinots.  Mrs. 
Bentley.  Mr.  Roe.  Mr.  Daub,  Mr.  Atkins, 
Mr.  Lipinski,  Mr.  Nelson  of  Florida.  Mr. 
Ouarini,  Mr.  Dornan  of  California,  Mr. 
Sunia,  Mr.  Sawyer.  Mr.  Minxta.  BCr.  HocR- 
brubckner.  Mr.  Fauntroy.  Mrs.  Boxkr.  Mr. 
Whittakkr,  and  Mr.  Schaxfxr. 

H.J.  Res.  116:  Mr.  Stark,  Mr.  Brown  of 
California,  Mr.  Minxta,  Mr.  Owxns  of  New 
York,  Mr.  Levin  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Ritter. 
Mr.  Wolf,  Mr.  Fauntroy,  Mr.  Feighan,  Mr. 
Garcia,  Mr.  Richardson,  Mrs.  Boxkr.  Mr. 
Denny  Smith,  Mr.  Shumway,  Mr.  Hughes. 
and  Mrs.  Martin  of  Illinois. 

H.J.  Res.  133:  Mr.  Dymally. 

H.J.  Res.  140:  Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Gonzalez.  Mr.  Foster,  Mr.  Donnelly,  Mr. 
Frenzel.  Mr.  Bryant,  Mr.  Boner  of  Tennes- 
see, Mr.  Biaggi,  Mr.  Perkins,  Mr.  Hatcher. 
Mr.  Fascell.  Ms.  Oakar.  Mr.  MwArxK.  Mr. 
Bustamante.  Mr.  Waxman,  Mr.  Smith  of 
Florida,  Mr.  Brooks,  Mr.  Coelho,  Mr. 
Matsui,  Mr.  Henry,  Mr.  Scrxuer,  Mr.  Kost- 
mayer, Mr.  Espy.  Mr.  Torricelli,  Mr. 
Spratt,  Mr.  Evans,  Mr.  Dixon,  Mr.  de  Lugo. 
Mr.  Gray  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Rahall.  Mr. 
Vento,  Mr.  Solarz,  Mr.  Beilenson.  Mr. 
Chapman,  Mr.  Mfume,  Mr.  Rodino,  Mr. 
Levine  of  California.  Mr.  Roe.  Mr.  Levin  of 
Michigan,  and  Mr.  Porter. 

H.J.  Res.  153:  Mr.  Eckart,  Mr.  Bates,  Mr 
McMiLLEN  of  Maryland,  and  Mr.  Screuer. 

H.  Con.  Res.  46:  Mr.  Dymally.  Mr.  Ackxr 
MAN.  Mr.  Archxr,  Mrs.  Bentley,  Mr.  Biaggi, 
Mr.  Boland,  Mr.  Carr,  Mr.  Fascell.  Mr. 
Frank,  Mr.  Fuster.  Mr.  Green.  Mr.  Inland, 
Mr.  Mack,  Mr.  Manton,  Mr.  Matsui.  Mrs. 
Morella,  Mr.  Olin,  Mr.  Pepper,  Mr.  Rn 
ALDO,  Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Screuer,  Mr.  Smith  of 
Florida,  Mr.  Solarz.  Mr.  Stark,  Mr.  Towns, 
Mr.  Wolf,  Mr.  Beilenson,  Mr.  Gray  of  lUi 
nois,  Mr.  Molinari,  Mr.  Mrazek.  Mr.  Vento, 
Mr.  Lowery  of  California.  Mr.  Feighan.  Mr 
Torricelli,  Mr.  Lancaster.  Mr.  Atkins,  and 
Mr.  NiELSON  of  Utah. 


PETmONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn. 

24.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition  of 
Mr.  Juan  de  la  CMiz.  the  Philippines,  rela- 
tive to  human  rights;  which  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
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THE  mOH  TBCHNOLOOT  TRADE 
PROMOTION  ACT 


HON.  LES  AiCOIN 

OrOKBOOII 
HI  THB  BODBS  OF  UmCSBITATrVSS 

Tuadaw,  Februarg  24, 19i7 

Mr.  AuOOIN.  Mr.  Sp— tor,  a  fsw  weeks  ago. 
ttw  NMonal  Acadamy  of  Scianoss  rolaasod  a 
raport  (toeumanHng  how  U.S.  export  oontroi 
laM  hiwa  coat  the  U.&  high-tachiwtogy  hv 
duafey  SS.3  taMon  in  proWa  and  188.000  iot». 
The  raport  praacii»ed  aaweral  renwdtea  to 
help  gal  Iha  indualry  back  on  its  feet  again. 
Tod^f.  Congroaaman  Frboel  and  I  propose 
n  Mi  wwi  preocr^ioon. 

The  M  wa  ara  introducing  today,  The  High 
Tactwtoiogy  Trade  Premolkxi  Act,  rests  on 
aavarai  praaumpltona: 

By  aiminalirig  the  requremerrt  for  licenses 
on  aqiorta  to  our  allaa,  we  are  acknowledgirtg 
thai  our  Irianda  ahara  Itw  same  national  secu- 
rity ooncama  aa  we  do; 

By  atreamlning  ttto  foreign  avaitatiiKty  test, 
wa  are  admWIng  ttwrt  it  makes  no  sense  to 
control  itama  Itiat  are  legaHy  availabie  from 
other  axporling  countries; 

And  bf  atminaUng  the  redundant  review  of 
icenaaa.  we  are  inauring  that  the  Government 
wM  have  more  lime  and  more  resources  to 
raviaw  tnrfy  senailiva  axports. 

We  are  imroducing  Itiis  Mi  because  the  sad 
tact  ia  mat,  daapMa  alt  of  the  cunent  telle 
about  making  Aniarica  competitive  again,  our 
own  Government  ia  imposing  trade  barrriers 
that  mato  it  nearty  impossit>le  for  the  U.S. 
NgMachnotogy  industry  to  compete  Intema- 


Tha  current  export  license  system  is  a  Rube 
QoMbarg-M(a  conlraptkxi  tttat  causes  confu- 
SHMi,  frusbatton,  and.  ultimateiy.  lost  sales  and 
kMt  profits.  The  reforms  in  ttiis  bill  will  curtail 
the  redlape  and  bring  some  sanity  to  this 
system.  More  importantly,  it  will  give  American 
exporters  ttie  chance  to  get  their  products  into 
the  world  marketplace  as  fast  as  their  foreign 
competlloi  B  do  now. 

Inevitably,  there  will  be  ttwse  wtx>  will  say 
that,  by  reducing  the  scope  of  our  export  li- 
cense syttain,  we  wW  be  undermining  national 
aacurily.  But  the  tnith  of  the  matter  Is  that  our 
export  control  laws  have  actually  made  us 
laaa  aacure.  Let  me  explain. 

I  aarva  on  the  Defenee  Appropriations  Sub- 
comraitlee.  And  I'm  here  to  state  ttiat  Ameri- 
ca's aecurity  edge  depends  on  our  ongoing 
advaiilage  in  tachnotogy.  Ttie  only  way  we 
can  hope  to  retain  a  competitive  edge  over 
our  adveraartes  ia  by  encouraging  industrial  Irv 
novalkin.  by  freeing  the  creetive  juces  of 
Anwrica's  hiyh  taclwtotogy  community. 

Untortunalaiy.  our  eiq)ort  corrtrol  laws  have 
put  a  atrri^BCket  on  ttte  high-technotogy  liv 
duaky.  The  Goverrwnent  has  set  up  tMrrier 
altar  barrier  to  ttw  point  wtiere  some  countries 
are  now  engaging  in  "de-Ameiicanizatk>n,"  a 
eonadous  effort  not  to  buy  American  products 


because  American  producers  canrwt  guaran- 
tee delivery.  This  ominous  trend  translates 
into  bst  sales  and  lost  profits— profits  that  are 
needed  in  order  for  them  to  be  ptowed  back 
iiTto  lesearch  and  devetopment. 

TNs  is  a  prescription  for  a  national  security 
disaster. 

All  we  are  saying  today  is,  if  ttie  Congress 
and  the  administratton  are  serious  atx>ut 
making  America  competitive  again,  let's  look 
in  our  own  backyard  first  for  the  problems. 
Thatls  wfuit  tfus  t>ill  does  and  we  look  forward 
to  its  passage. 

Foltowing  is  a  detailed  summary  of  this  leg- 
islation: 

WiUT's  Wrowg  With  Our  Export  Comtrol 
Laws? 

wmie  the  U.S.  trade  deficit  has  been  In- 
creasing every  year,  the  performance  of  the 
U.S.  high  technology  industry  has  l>een  gen- 
erally positive  in  recent  years.  In  1980,  for 
exataple.  the  industry  had  a  $27  billion 
trade  surplus  whUe  our  overall  trade  deficit 
was  approximately  (39  biUlon.  But  there  are 
ominous  clouds  on  the  horizon.  In  1985  the 
surplus  for  the  high  tech  indiistry  was  down 
to  $4  billion.  Early  indications  show  that  in 
1988  the  industry  will  post  its  first-ever 
trade  deficit. 

The  effects  of  the  strong  U.S.  dollar  and 
the  aourclng  of  U.S.  components  In  regions 
such  as  Southeast  Asia  have  contributed  to 
the  decline  in  the  competitive  position  of 
the  VS.  high  tech  industry.  But  there's  now 
ampk  evidence  that  shows  that  the  U.S. 
government  itself— under  the  guise  of  our 
export  control  laws — has  contributed  to  the 
decline  of  this  industry. 

We  believe  it  is  time  to  seriously  re-exam- 
ine our  export  control  laws  and  to  consider 
maldng  significant  revisions  that  will 
streamline  the  license  application  process. 
And  our  position  is  supported  by  several  sig- 
nificant studies  that  have  t>een  Issued  in  the 
last  tew  years  on  this  issue. 

The  first  major  report  was  published  in 
1982  by  the  General  Accounting  Office.  En- 
titled "Export  Control  Regulation  Could  Be 
Redaced  Without  Affecting  National  Secu- 
rity", the  report  concluded  that  our  Govern- 
ment required  export  licenses  for  more 
items  than  was  necessary  to  protect  our  na- 
tional security.  This  resulted  in  "a  licensing 
system  characterized  more  as  a  paper  exer- 
cise than  as  an  instrument  of  control."  The 
GAO  estimated  that  export  controls  cost 
the  high  tech  industry  about  $6.1  billion  a 
year. 

In  the  summer  of  1985,  the  Georgetown 
Center  for  Strategic  and  International  Stud- 
ies, In  a  report  entitled  "Securing  Techno- 
logical Advantage:  Balancing  Export  Con- 
trols and  Irmovation",  found  that  "the  U.S. 
is  endeavoring  to  restrict  exports  of  a  wide 
range  of  finished  products  and  transfers  of 
data  having  greater  and  lesser  military  utili- 
ty. The  scope  of  current  regulation  is  out- 
dated and  cost  ineffective". 

In  January,  1986  a  report  by  the  Business- 
Higher  Education  Forum  entitled  "Export 
Controls:  The  Need  To  Balance  National 
Objectives"  found  that  "there  is  ample  evi- 
dence that  overly  restrictive  export  controls 
are  unproductive  or,  at  times,  counterpro- 
ductive". They  went  on  to  reconunend  that 


"the  U.S.  should  seek  more  forcefully  to 
.  .  .  reduce  controls  on  exports  to  countries 
with  whoat  the  U.S.  shares  common  nation- 
al-security objectives". 

In  Octdber,  1986.  a  report  prepared  for 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee  concluded 
that  "U.3.  controls  and  procedures  suffi- 
ciently differ  from  other  COCOM  countries 
in  ways  tliat  place  U.S.  high-technology  in- 
dustries at  a  competitive  disadvantage  rela- 
tive to  other  COCOM-headquartered  firms 
in  international  sales."  They  also  warned 
that  "export  controls  are  having  an  increas- 
ingly negative  effect  over  time  as  relative 
improvements  in  foreign  technology  avail- 
abUity  cotttinue  and  as  foreign  customers' 
sensitivity  to  U.S.  export  controls  in- 
creases." 

The  mast  devastating  indictment  of  the 
U.S.  export  control  system,  however,  was  re- 
cently ptesented  by  the  Panel  on  the 
Impact  of  National  Security  Controls  on 
International  Technology  transfer.  Among 
others,  this  panel  included:  Lew  Allen 
(chairman),  former  Chief  of  Staff  for  the 
U.S.  Air  Force  and  former  Director  of  the 
National  Security  Agency;  Alexander  H. 
Flax,  forfner  Ass't  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force  for  R&D;  John  S.  Foster,  Jr.,  former 
Director  of  Defense  Research  and  Engineer- 
ing; BJl.  Inman,  former  Deputy  Director 
for  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  and 
Melvin  Rk  Laird,  former  Secretary  of  De- 
fense. 

This  report,  performed  under  the  auspices 
of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences,  con- 
cluded that  the  economic  coats  to  the  U.S. 
associated  with  export  controls  in  198S  loas 
"on  the  order  of  t9.3  billion".  And  the 
report  noted  that  this  was  a  very  conserva- 
tive estimate  since  it  does  not  cover  all  as- 
pects of  economic  costs,  and  it  only  applies 
to  a  sutiset  of  the  potential  scope  of  busi- 
ness activity  Influenced  by  U.S.  export  con- 
trols. Associated  just  with  lost  U.S.  exports 
was  a  redtictton  in  V.S.  employment  of 
188,000  jdbs.  The  report  went  on  to  say  that 
if  they  had  calculated  the  overall  impact  on 
the  aggregate  U.S.  economy  of  the  value  of 
lost  export  sales  and  the  reduced  R&G 
effort,  the  associated  loss  for  the  U.S.  1985 
GNP  would  be  $17.1  billion. 

Meanwhile,  U.S.  firms  are  currently 
spending  approximately  $500  million  a  year 
on  export  administration  activities.  A  lot  of 
these  actKlties  revolve  around  trying  to  ex- 
pedite the  processing  of  licenses.  Delays  in 
processing  are  still  a  major  problem.  Our  ex- 
porters cannot  guarantee  to  a  would-be  cus- 
tomer when  a  shipment  will  arrive,  if  ever. 
And  shipping  delays  impose  immediate  fi- 
nancial costs.  When  a  product  is  available 
but  cannot  be  shipped  on  receipt  of  an 
order,  warehousing  and  other  carrying  costs 
are  incurred.  More  expensive  means  of 
transportation  may  need  to  be  used  to  make 
up  for  the  delay  in  obtaining  a  license,  and 
the  exporter  may  have  to  pay  contract  pen- 
alties to  the  purchaser  and  to  subcontrac- 
tors who  supply  components  and  assemblies. 
Average  expenditures  are  $21,000  by  small 
companies,  $76,000  by  medium-size  compa- 
nies, and  $649,000  by  large  companies. 

In  addition  to  the  concrete  loss  of  sales 
and  jobs,  however,  there  are  the  intangible 
effects  of  our  export  control  system.  And 


#  This  "ballet"  symbol  identifies  statemens  or  inscftioos  which  are  not  spoken  by  a  Member  of  tbe  Senate  on  the  floor. 
Matter  set  in  this  typeface  indicates  words  inserted  or  appended,  rather  than  spoken,  by  a  Men4>cr  of  the  House  on  tbe  floor. 


the  NAS  study  found  that  our  controls  are, 
with  increasing  frequency,  causing  Free 
World  customers  to  turn  to  non-U.S.  suppli- 
ers. Their  survey  of  businesses  found  that: 

52%  reported  lost  sales  primarily  as  a  con- 
sequence of  export  controls; 

26%  had  business  deals  turned  down  (in 
over  212  separate  Instances)  by  Free  World 
customers  l>ecause  of  controls; 

38%  had  existing  customers  actually  ex- 
press a  preference  to  shift  to  non-U.S. 
sources  of  supply  to  avoid  entanglement  In 
U.S.  controls. 

Anecdotal  evidence  confirms  the  appre- 
hension of  foreign  customers.  For  example, 
Dr.  W.  Dekker.  President  of  Philips,  on 
April  15,  1986,  in  a  speech  at  the  Hague, 
warned  that  "European  companies  are  t>elng 
compelled  to  obtain  their  components  from 
elsewhere."  Mr.  T.  Nicholson  of  British 
Aerospace,  has  noted  that  "the  vigour  with 
which  U.S.  re-export  regulations  are  now 
being  imposed,  together  with  the  plethora 
of  In-house  controls  and  audits,  the  risk  of 
inadvertent  non-compliance  and  possible 
cessation  of  supply  from  the  U.S.  source, 
have  all  contributed  towards  a  close  re-eval- 
uatlon  of  our  purchasing  strategy." 

Export  controls  are  particularly  burden- 
some on  small  businesses.  While  larger  com- 
panies can  afford  to  hire  a  full-time  employ- 
ee to  decipher  the  export  control  system, 
smaller  firms  do  not  have  that  luxury.  Un- 
derstanding and  applying  the  rules  are  diffi- 
cult tasks  even  for  full-time,  experienced, 
technically  trained,  English  speaking  export 
licensing  specialists.  And  these  laws  add  to 
other  difficulties  small  companies  conunon- 
ly  experience  In  marketing  Internationally— 
difficulties  In  identifying  markets,  obtaining 
financing,  and  negotiating  other  hurdles  to 
foreign  trade. 

Recently,  the  Dept.  of  Commerce  an- 
nounced that  It  will  be  proposing  legislation 
that  would  make  a  numl>er  of  changes  to 
the  export  control  laws  that  would  help 
streamline  the  process.  We  applaud  that  ini- 
tiative. However,  based  on  early  reports, 
we're  afraid  that  Commerce  might  t>e  at- 
tacking just  the  tip  of  the  iceberg.  We  be- 
lieve that  more  must  be  done.  And  that  is 
why  we  are  introducing  the  "High  Technol- 
ogy Trade  Production  Act"  today. 

According  to  most  estimates,  approximate- 
ly 40%  ($62  billion)  of  all  U.S.  exporte  of 
nonmllitary  manufactured  good  require  an 
export  license.  Almost  97%  of  these  license 
applicatloris  are  for  products  destined  for 
non-controlled  countries  (2%  go  to  the  PRC 
and  1%  to  the  East  Bloc).  And  U.S.  exports 
on  COCOM  countries  represent  60%  of  that 
total. 

Several  years  ago,  the  Congress  attempted 
to  deregulate  certain  low-technology  items 
destined  for  COCOM  countries  when  it  cre- 
ated a  new  "G-COM"  procedure.  The  Idea 
behind  this  was  to  permit  U.S.  high  tech  ex- 
porters to  ship  certain  products  to  our  allies 
without  having  to  go  through  a  tedious  li- 
cense application  and  review  process. 

Unfortunately,  this  new  process  is  virtual- 
ly useless. 

The  first  problem  is  that  the  exporter  has 
to  first  determine  if  his  product  is  eligible 
for  G-COM  treatment,  i.e.,  whether  or  not 
it  comes  under  the  technology  threshhold 
level.  Considering  how  difficult  it  Is  for  ex- 
porters to  even  understand  the  Controlled 
Commodity  List  (i.e..  the  list  of  controlled 
items),  this  makes  getting  into  this  process 
extremely  difficult  to  begin  with.  In  fact, 
the  National  Academy  of  Science  (NAS) 
study  found  that  17%  of  all  export  licenses 
processed  by  Commerce  were  actually  eligi- 
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ble  for  G-COM— and  therefore  the  license 
application  need  not  have  been  filed  and  re- 
viewed at  all. 

If  the  exporter  is  fortunate  enough  deter- 
mine if  the  product  is  eligible  for  G-COM. 
the  next  problem  he  usually  encounters  is 
that  the  law  has  t>een  Interpreted  in  such  a 
narrow  way  that  G-COM  is  available  only 
for  extremely  low  technologies.  For  the  vast 
majority  of  high  tech  companies,  which  are 
developing  technologies  at  a  very  rapid 
pace,  this  makes  G-COM  virtually  useless. 

Generally  speaking,  the  only  COCOM 
country  that  Imposes  a  burdensome  license 
process  on  Items  l>elng  shipped  within 
CO<X>M  Is  the  United  States.  While  most  of 
the  other  countries  require  some  paper- 
work. It  is  usually  pro  forma  in  nature.  In 
addition,  the  U.S.  unilaterally  controls  27 
categories  of  technologies  that  are  not  in- 
cluded on  the  COCOM  list.  Among  other 
COCOM  members,  only  Canada  and  Germa- 
ny maintain  such  unilateral  national  securi- 
ty export  controls,  but  these  are  limited  to 
certain  kinds  of  chemical  products  and  nu- 
clear items.  According  to  the  NAS  study. 
"U.S.  national  security  export  controls  en- 
compass more  products  and  technologies, 
are  generally  more  restrictive,  and  entail 
more  administrative  delays  and  shipper  un- 
certainties than  those  of  the  other  major 
COCOM  countries". 

While  many  exporters  concede  that  ship- 
ments to  COCOM  are  being  processed  more 
quickly  than  In  the  past,  the  NAS  noted 
that  "licensing  delays  and  uncertainties 
remain  a  problem  for  a  significant  percent- 
age of  extx>rt  transactions".  They  found 
that  "in  contrast  to  the  time  delays  and 
high  level  of  uncertainty  characterizing  U.S. 
individual  licensing,  which  conceivably  dis- 
courage some  producers  from  exporting  al- 
together or  from  exporting  certain  prod- 
ucts, other  COCOM  country  licensing  sys- 
tems are  characterized  by  rapid  processing, 
prior  consultation  between  exporters  and  li- 
censing officials,  and  a  high  degree  of  pre- 
dicUbility". 

Respondents  to  the  NAS  survey  of  U.S. 
businesses  reported  a  6-week  average  proc- 
essing time.  In  contrast,  countries  like 
Japan  usually  respond  within  2  or  3  days  on 
such  applications.  And  U.S.  exporters  note 
that  they  cannot  even  get  orders  placed 
with  companies  in  friendly  countries  be- 
cause they  cannot  guarantee  that  they  will 
need  or  get  the  required  license. 

To  Ije  competitive  in  the  world  market. 
American  companies  have  to  be  reliable  sup- 
pliers and  they  must  operate  under  a  series 
of  rules  which  are  comparable  with  those 
that  apply  to  our  major  trading  partners. 

This  bill  would  eliminate  the  requirement 
for  licenses  on  exports  destined  for  COCOM 
countries  as  long  as  they  are  subject  to  mul- 
tilateral controls  unthin  COCOM. 

COCOM  is  the  16  member  organization  of 
Western  nations  that  constitutes  the  multi- 
lateral strategic  control  system  for  trade 
with  Conmiunist  coiuitries.  This  group  gets 
together  on  a  periodic  basis  to  agree  on 
what  items  should  require  licenses  when 
being  exported  from  their  countries. 

The  United  States  requires  licenses  on 
most  high  technology  products  that  are  des- 
tined for  countries  in  COCOM.  SUtistics 
show,  however,  that  U.S.  review  of  CX>COM- 
destlned  exports  is  generally  a  waste  of 
time.  In  FY  1983.  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce approved  26.341  licenses  on  ship- 
ments to  (X>COM  countries— they  denied 
45.  In  FY  1984.  they  approved  32,315  li- 
censes and  denied  74.  In  FY  '85,  they  ap- 
proved 32.500  licenses  and  denied  49.  And, 
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according  to  Commerce.  99%  of  the  licenses 
that  were  denied  were  denied  not  liecause  of 
ruitional  security  concerns,  but  rather  l>e- 
cause  of  unreliable  end-users. 

Our  bill  would  eliminate  the  requirement 
for  licenses  on  products  being  shipped  to 
COCOM  countries.  In  other  words,  we  l>e- 
Ueve  that  there  is  no  reason  why  we 
shouldn't  treat  our  NATO  allies  the  same 
way  as  we  treat  Caiutda.  Shipments  to  our 
friends  to  the  North  require  no  licenses,  and 
Canada  is  just  as  much  a  diversion  risk  aa 
our  European  allies.  And  we  must  remember 
that,  if  the  product  is  considered  a  sensitive 
item  that  could  pose  a  threat  to  the  nation- 
al security  of  our  allies,  or  of  the  U.S.,  then 
the  product  would  still  need  an  export  li- 
cense to  be  shipped  out  of  that  COCOM 
country.  One  further  note:  the  European 
Community  has  already  Indicated  that  it 
would  like  to  establish  a  "license-free"  trade 
zone  by  the  year  1992. 

This  bill  does  have  several  safeguards, 
however.  First  of  all,  it  requires  that  the 
U.S.  exporter  notify  the  Dept.  of  Commerce 
when  the  shipment  has  t>een  made.  And  we 
have  delayed  the  effective  date  of  this  pro- 
vision for  six  months  to  give  (X>COM  an  op- 
portunity to  put  together  a  mechanism  that 
would  establish  a  minimum  "paper  trail"  on 
such  shipment.  To  address  the  issue  of  pos- 
sible bad  end-users,  this  bill  would  require 
licenses  on  products  being  shipped  to  cer- 
tain end-users  that  have  been  identified  by 
the  Dept.  of  Commerce  as  unreliable.  Final- 
ly, the  bill  would  give  the  Dept.  of  Ccnn- 
merce  the  discretion,  upon  consulting  with 
the  Congress,  to  re-impose  license  require- 
ments to  COCOM  countries  that  in  their 
opinion  have  engaged  in  a  "pattern  and 
practice"  of  noncompliance  with  COCOM 
agreements.  In  other  words.  If  a  country 
abuses  the  new  system,  then  we  will  take 
away  the  privilege  of  participating  In  our 
COCOM-free  license  zone. 

A  COCOM-free  license  zone  is  not  a  new 
idea.  In  1983  the  House  of  Representatives 
passed  legislation  establishing  a  license-free 
CCXIOM  zone,  but  that  provision  was  even- 
tually watered  down  in  conference  commit- 
tee. Almost  every  Industry  group,  including 
the  National  Association  of  Manufacturers, 
the  Business  Roundtable.  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  the  American  Electronics  Asso- 
ciation and  scores  of  others,  have  supported 
this  concept  in  the  past. 

Eliminating  licenses  on  shipments  to 
COCOM  is  also  an  idea  espoused  by  the 
NAS  study:  "As  a  general  policy  the  United 
States  should  seek  to  control  only  the 
export  of  COCOM-proscrlbed  items,  and 
then  only  when  they  are  destined  for  a  pro- 
scribed country  or  for  a  non-CXXJOM  coun- 
try that  has  not  entered  into  an  arrange- 
ment to  protect  items  controlled  by 
COCOM". 

77ii»  bill  iDould  eliminate  export  license  re- 
quirements on  item^  destined  for  countriet 
that  are  not  part  of  COCOM,  but  that  have 
entered  into  "COCOM-like"  agreements. 
Such  treatment  would  apply  to  any  country 
that  enters  into  such  agreement*  in  the 
future. 

There  are  several  countries  that  are  not 
officially  members  of  CXX:OM  that  have 
similar  export  control  agreements  with  the 
U.S.  (such  as  New  Zealand  and  Australia). 
Since  they  share  the  same  national  security 
concerns  as  do  COCOM  countries,  there  is 
no  reason  why  they  should  not  be  treated 
the  same  as  CCXXJM  nations.  Again,  the 
same  "safety  valve"  provisions  as  above 
would  apply  to  these  countries. 
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actions  of  their  citiaens  outside  U.S.  terri- 
tory. The  extraterritorial  extension  of  U.S. 
controls  is  viewed  by  these  sovemmenta  aa  a 
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trols  on  vroducts  that  fall  within  the  "AEN 
level",  bat  continue  them  for  higher  tech- 
nolocv  KAoda.  If  such  countrltis  t>vi>nt.u&nv 
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are  not  similarly  constrained.  This  disadvan- 
tage can  lead  to  the  erosion  of  competitive 
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One  of  the  major  impediments  to  the  use 
of  the  foreign  availability  test  Is  interagency 
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TMa  fta  iPotiM  HttminaU  the  ngvtrement 
for  C9ort  Hew  Ml  on  low  technolom  pnd- 
mett  amly  thmt  mre  deatined  /or  the  rtat  of 
tkeFneWotUL 

Apiwoilinatcly  10%  of  our  hish  tech  trade 
to  rkafhiwl  for  the  rest  of  the  Free  World. 
nnfartuiMtely.  the  oompetlUve  position  of 
UjS.  flnmi  In  the  Free  World  ia  dunaced  by 
the  oraroantnd  of  widely  avmllable,  low 
tedmoiocy  lOOdB.  This  Impowee  costs,  uncer- 
titntim  and  market  reatricUoBs  that  are  not 
borae  lijr  fWeicn-baaed  competitors.  Prod- 
ueta  below  the  XJJB.  AEN  Level  are  already 
available  throughout  the  world.  Yet,  we  stlU 
rcQUln  our  exporters  to  so  through  the  bur- 
deneome  and  ooatly  lloenae  process.  And.  as 
the  HAS  study  found,  these  controls  are  vir- 
tually useless,  In  a  sample  of  over  1.000  11- 
cenaea  over  a  certain  period  of  time  in  1985. 
the  HAS  found  that  no  AISi  level  licenses 
has  been  denied,  lliere's  no  reason  why  our 
ezporteis  shouldn't  get  "in  on  the  action" 
as  fftst  as  their  competitors.  This  same  lan- 
guage was  passfrt  by  the  House  last  year  in 
HJt.  4800  and  is  lncon>orated  in  HJl.  3. 

nu  bfU  wmM  permit  the  use  of  dUtribu- 
tUm  tteetuei  for  Alpmenti  to  the  PeopU's 
RepubHe  of  China. 

A  distribution  lloenae.  which  is  usually  au- 
thorteed  for  3  years,  permits  an  approved 
D.&  ezprater  to  ship  unlimited  quantities  of 
specified  commodities  to  approved  distribu- 
tors. 

The  Administration  has  negotiated  a 
trade  agreement  with  the  PRC  that  allows 
the  export  of  certain  high  technology  goods 
from  the  UJB.  Due  to  the  large  volume  of  li- 
cense appUcatloas  for  exports  to  the  PRC, 
prooedtires  have  been  initiated  to  streamline 
the  pi  Offing  of  applications  and  ease 
export  restrictions  on  products  shipped  to 
the  FRC.  We  believe  that  eliminating  the 
current  transaction-by-transaction  review 
for  each  export  would  contribute  to  those 
goals.  The  use  of  a  distribution  license  to 
China  would  require  consultation  within 
COCCMi  members,  thus  we  also  urge  the 
Administration  to  pursue  such  discussions. 

The  XJJB.  is  the  only  country  within 
COOOM  that  requires  licenses  on  products 
that  are  re-exported  from  COCOM  coun- 
tries. Tes.  even  if  our  exporters  are  fortu- 
nate enough  to  get  their  product  out  of  the 
VA  and  <mto  the  international  market,  we 
require  the  end-user  to  apply  for  a  license 
with  the  D^pt.  of  CcHnmerce  if  they  wish  to 
re-export  that  product  We  also  require  a  li- 
cense if  the  original  product  (i.e..  a  mere 
part  of  component)  has  been  incorporated 
into  the  final  product. 

As  the  HAS  study  noted.  "Several  ele- 
ments of  U.S.  national  security  export  con- 
trols, opectelly  the  reqlrement  for  re-export 
authoriaatUm,  are  having  an  increasingly 
corrosive  effect  on  relations  with  many 
NATO  countriea  and  on  other  dose  bOateral 
reUttonahlps.  They  signal  \3S.  mistrust  of 
the  will  and  capacity  of  allies  to  control  the 
flow  of  sensitive  technology  to  the  Soviet 
tdoc"  The  American  Electronics  Association 
has  stated  that  "XJ&.  reexport  controls  tm- 
dormlne  cooperation  between  the  n.S.  and 
ita  COCOM  allies,  the  only  real  way  to 
obtain  meaningful  controls.  Moreover,  they 
damage  U.S.  credltaUity  abroad  since  evasion 
is  widespread  and  the  VS.  has  very  litUe, 
some  say  no.  enforcement  ability."  Without 
a  doubt,  UdS.  re-export  controls  are  the 
most  contentious  and  divisive  of  Issues  be- 
tween the  UJB.  and  iU  COCOM  partners. 

Legal  adiolara  question  the  ethics  of  the 
eztraterzttorial  reach  of  our  export  control 
laws.  Many  foreign  governments  do  not 
agree  that  the  VS.  has  Jurisdiction  over  the 
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actions  of  their  citiaens  outside  U.S.  terri- 
tory. The  extraterritorial  extension  of  VS. 
controls  is  viewed  by  these  governments  as  a 
direct  challenge  to  national  sovereignty  and 
a  dpar  violation  of  international  law.  It  is 
seen  as  additional  evidence  of  mistrust  by 
the  UjB.  of  the  c^MCity  of  these  govern- 
ments to  further  the  West's  common  inter- 
est tn  preventing  the  diversion  of  militarily 
Important  goods  and  technologies.  In  fact, 
some  of  our  closest  allies  have  legislation 
that  is  Intended  to  block  the  United  States' 
extnterritorial  Jurisdiction. 

There  is  also  a  question  as  to  the  effec- 
tiveness of  such  controls.  The  NAS  found 
that  "the  VS.  approach  Is  Ineffective  for 
two  reasons.  First,  if  direct  controls  by  the 
host  government  do  not  adequately  deter 
questionable  sales.  Indirect  controls  asserted 
from  a  considerable  distance  are  unlikely  to 
be  any  more  effective.  Second,  because  the 
COCOM  countries  are  not  merely  conduits 
of  XJS.  goods  and  technology  but  the  source 
of  equally  sophisticated  Items  of  Interest  to 
the  Soviet  bloc,  any  policy  that  fails  to  ad- 
dress directly  the  weaknesses  of  COCOM  is 
self -deluding". 

Meanwhile,  foreign  compliance  with  U.S. 
restrictions  appears  to  be  lax.  Foreign- 
owned  businesses  in  COCOM  countries 
often  ignore  the  requirement  to  seek  n.S. 
authorization  to  reexport,  especially  when 
the  VS.  content  (parts,  components,  or 
techpiology)  of  the  goods  Is  minimal  or  has 
lost  its  identity.  This  lack  of  compliance  is 
evidenced  by  the  statistics.  In  1085  the  DOC 
received  a  little  over  15,000  reexport  re- 
quegts,  alwut  12%  of  the  number  of  applica- 
tions for  individually  validated  export  11- 
cenaes.  Excluding  U.S.  licensable  exports 
made  under  Distribution,  Project,  or  Service 
Supply  licenses,  reexport  requests  com- 
prised an  abnormaUy  low  4%  of  the  total  li- 
censble  volume.  In  addition,  very  few  of 
the  15,000  plus  reexport  requests  were  for 
VS.  parts  and  components  Incorporated 
Into  foreign  manufactured  products.  This 
reflects  either  wide  ignorance  of  the  regula- 
tions, or  disregard,  or  perhaps  both. 

The  NAS  study  recommends  that  the  U.S. 
"elisiinate  any  requirement  that  a  buyer 
seek  authorization  for  a  re-export  that  is 
subject  to  COCOM  controls  by  the  country 
of  iaitial  export.  Reliance  should  be  placed 
instead  on  foreign  governments  that  partici- 
pate in  COCOM  or  that  have  agreed  to. 
Impose  'COCOM-like'  controls  on  exports  to' 
prevent  diversions  from  their  territory".  We 
agree. 

Thi*  bill  toouid  eliminate  the  requirement 
for  licetue*  on  re-exports  within  COCOM 
and  from  COCOM  (and  it  would  extend  the 
same  treatment  to  countries  with  "COCOM- 
like"  arrangements). 

Anytime  a  company  in  a  COCOM  country 
wants  to  re-ship  an  item,  they  should  not 
have  to  come  back  to  the  United  States  for 
permission.  Any  products  that  are  of  a  high 
tech  nature  will  stUl  have  to  go  through 
that  country's  own  license  process.  This  bill 
eliminatea  the  re-export  license  requirement 
on  such  shipments. 

Tikis  bUl  would  eliminate  the  re<iuirement 
for  licenses  on  re-export  of  low  technology 
products  from  other  Free  World  countries. 

On  products  that  we  ship  to  the  Free 
World,  we  believe  there  should  be  a  differ- 
ent test.  These  newly  developing  countries 
have  not  yet  established  export  control  sys- 
tems that  are  as  "tight"  as  those  in 
COCOM.  Because  of  this  reality,  there  is 
more  of  a  reason  to  extend  smne  re-export 
controls  to  these  countries.  We  recommend, 
therefore,  that  we  eliminate  re-export  con- 
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trols  on  troduets  that  fall  within  the  "AEN 
level",  but  continue  them  for  higher  tech- 
nology g^ods.  If  such  countries  eventuslly 
enter  into  "COCOM-llke"  agreements,  our 
re-export  controls  will  be  eliminated. 

This  MC  woiUd  eliminate  the  reouirement 
for  ticenus  on  re-exports  within  COCOM 
and  frxm  COCOM  on  products  that  contain 
U.S.  parU  and  compoments. 

Under  Current  law.  if  a  foreign-made  prod- 
uct contains  any  part  or  component  that 
was  obtained  under  an  export  license  from 
the  U.S..  that  company  must  apply  for  an 
export  license  with  the  U.S.  to  re-export 
that  product.  This  is  the  case  no  matter 
how  low  the  technolgy  or  how  little  the  part 
comprises  the  final  product.  By  reference, 
this  bill  would  also  eliminate  this  require- 
ment on  foreign  made  products  re-exported 
within  COCOM  and  from  COCOM. 

77ii<  biU  tDould  eliminate  the  requirement 
for  licenses  on  re-exports  from  other  Free 
World  countries  if  the  final  product  con- 
tained 3i%  or  less  U.S.  parts  and  compo- 
nents. 

This  bill  would  require  that  if  a  product 
made  in  the  Free  World  was  composed  of 
35%  or  less  of  UJS.  parts  and  components, 
the  product  would  not  require  a  re-export  li- 
cense from  the  United  States.  If  that  coun- 
try eventually  entered  into  a  COCOM-like 
agreement,  the  re-export  requirement  would 
be  dropped  totally. 

Under  current  law,  a  product  or  technical 
date  can  be  decontrolled  if  an  exporter  can 
prove  that  a  non-U.S.  origin  item  of  "compa- 
rable quaiUty"  is  available  to  the  East  Bloc. 
To  handle  such  matters,  the  Dept  of  Com- 
merce egtablished  an  Office  of  Foreign 
AvailabUtty  in  1985. 

This  "foreign  availability"  test  has  been 
totally  useless.  Not  one  item  has  been  de- 
controlled since  this  process  was  Instituted 
several  years  ago. 

Given  (hat  our  key  policy  objective  is  to 
deprive  the  Soviet  Union  of  certain  goods 
and  technologies,  and  that  we  cannot  do  so 
in  many  cases  because  of  foreign  availabil- 
ity, simply  prohibiting  U.S.  exports  neither 
keeps  the  items  from  our  adversaries  nor 
helps  out  industrial  base  with  export  reve- 
nues. Furthermore,  maintaining  burden- 
some licensing  requirements  for  products 
and  technologies  which  are  available  from 
other  markets  without  such  controls  diverts 
oiu*  Oovtmment  export  control  resources 
from  more  effective  activities. 

James  Gray  of  the  Nat'l  Machine  Tool 
Builders'  Ass'n  highlighted  the  problem  on 
4/10/86  when  he  said:  "We  can  no  longer 
afford  to  Ignore  the  fact  that  more  than 
one-third  of  the  world  machine  tool  market, 
outside  the  U.S.,  lies  In  Communist  Bloc  na- 
tions. Certainly,  the  industry's  foreign  com- 
petition has  recognized  the  opportunities 
presented  by  the  Soviet  market". 

This  MU  would  clarify  that  the  foreign 
availatrility  test  can  be  used  if  the  exporter 
can  prove  that  the  item  is  available  in  a 
Western  country  in  to/iicA  there  are  no  re- 
strictions on  exports  to  the  Soviet  bloc. 

The  flTEt  problem  with  the  foreign  avail- 
ability tost  is  that  the  administration  has 
unilaterally  focused  on  foreign  availability 
in  East  Bloc  countries.  For  example,  you 
can't  claim  foreign  availability  if  you  can 
prove  the  product  is  available  in  Europe  or 
Japan.  Tou  have  to  prove  that  it  Is  in  the 
East  Bloo  country. 

The  NAS  study  noted  that  "in  those  cases 
In  which  there  is  foreign  availability  of  U.S.- 
controlled  Items,  U.S.  industry  is  unfairly 
placed  at  a  competitive  disadvantage  with 
respect  to  firms  from  other  countries  that 
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are  not  similarly  constrained.  This  disadvan- 
tage can  lead  to  the  erosion  of  competitive 
market  advantages  previously  enjoyed  by 
U.S.  industry  and  in  some  cases  to  the  per- 
manent loss  of  VS.  markets". 

The  NAS  study  recommends  that  we  de- 
control items  "for  which  there  is  demon- 
strated foreign  availability  from  any  coim- 
try  that  has  not  agreed  to  adhere  to  export 
controls  and  for  which  this  availability  has 
not  been  eliminated  within  a  reasonable 
period  of  time  through  negotiated  agree- 
ments". 

We  agree.  If  a  product  is  already  legally 
available  in  a  western  country,  we  should 
not  require  our  exporters  to  go  through  a 
cumbersome  export  license  process.  This 
language  is  in  H.R.  3  and  the  recent  an- 
nouncement by  the  Dept  of  Commerce  indi- 
cates that  they  might  be  moving  in  this 
same  direction. 

This  bill  would  require  that  the  Dept  of 
Commerce  acknowledge  receipt  of  the  for- 
eign availaltility  allegation  and  make  a 
final  determination  with  3  months.  The  trill 
would  also  permit  an  extension  of  time  of  6 
months  if  the  President  elects  to  try  to  nego- 
tiate controls  on  that  item. 

A  major  problem  with  foreign  availability 
Is  the  process.  As  the  NAS  study  noted, 
"One  of  the  principal  outcomes  of  the  con- 
tinuing Interagency  disagreement  on  export 
control  policies  and  procedures  has  been  the 
virtual  breakdown  of  the  technology  decon- 
trol process  based  on  positive  foreign  avail- 
ability findings.  .  .  .  This  breakdown  is 
largely  attributable  to  the  fact  that  no  time 
constraints  are  specified  in  the  legislation 
for  government  completion  of  investigations 
of  foreign  availability.  The  lack  of  action  on 
foreign  availability  is  Inconsistent  with  the 
Intent  of  Congress  as  expressed  most  recent- 
ly in  the  EAA  of  1985". 

David  Minnery  of  the  Scientific  Appara- 
tus Manufacturers  Ass'n  said  on  April  10, 
198S  that  "It  took  the  Varian  company  four 
months  alone  to  collect  the  Information 
necessary  to  obtain  certification  from  the 
DOC  that  there  Is  foreign  availability  of  Nu- 
clear Magnetic  Resonance  Spectrometers. 
The  VS.  govermnent  review  of  their  sub- 
mission may  take  up  to  two  years". 

This  bill  would  require  that  Commerce  at 
least  let  the  exporter  know  within  15  days 
that  his  allegation  has  been  received.  And, 
after  three  months.  Commerce  would  advise 
the  exporter  that  (1)  the  item  has  been  de- 
controlled: (2)  the  item  will  not  be  decon- 
trolled: or  (3)  the  President  has  requested 
the  6  month  extension  to  try  to  negotiate 
controls. 

This  trill  would  change  the  burden  of  proof 
in  foreign  availability  cases  by  requiring  the 
Dept  of  Commerce  to  prove  that  the  item  is 
not  available  in  the  world  market. 

No  one  knows  what  is  available  on  the  for- 
eign market  more  than  the  high  tech  ex- 
porter. Before  they  enter  into  any  sales, 
they  have  to  know 'what  the  competition  is, 
how  available  the  product  is,  how  compara- 
ble it  is,  etc.  Therefore,  we  think  it  makes 
sense  to  change  the  burden  of  proof  in  the 
foreign  availability  test. 

Our  bill  would  set  up  a  system  whereby 
the  exporter  could  claim  foreign  availability 
by  presenting  "any  evidence"  that  the  item 
Is  available  in  other  countries.  This  would 
include  things  such  as  brochures,  bills  of 
laden,  photographs,  etc.  of  the  foreign  prod- 
uct The  item  would  be  decontrolled  after  3 
months  unless  Commerce  can  prove  that 
the  item  is  nof  available. 

This  MQ  would  dUirify  the  roles  of  the  Dept 
of  Commerce  and  the  other  agencies  in  the 
determination  of  foreign  avaiiatrility. 
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One  of  the  major  impediments  to  the  use 
of  the  foreign  availability  test  is  interagency 
disputes.  Generally  q>eaklng,  the  Dept  of 
Defense  has  proven  to  be  an  impediment  to 
the  resolution  of  such  cases.  According  to 
the  NAS  study.  "The  Dept  of  Defense  has 
overstepped  its  legitimate  statutory  role  of 
providing  technical  input  to  foreign  avail- 
ability determinations  and  has  exereised  de 
facto  veto  authority  by  delaying  the  review 
of  such  determinations". 

This  bill  would  make  clear  that  any  deter- 
mination of  foreign  availability  does  not  re- 
quire the  concurrence  or  approval  of  any 
agency  other  than  the  Dept  of  Commerce. 
However,  the  Dept  of  Defense  would  have 
the  option  of  bringing  any  disputes  to  the 
President  if  they  believe  there  are  national 
security  reasons  for  denying  the  decontrol 
request. 

This  trill  would  clarify  the  dtftnition  of 
"comparxMe  quality"  in  foreign  availability 
determinations. 

Current  law  permits  the  decontrol  of  an 
item  if  it  can  be  proven  that  a  product  of 
"comparable  quality"  was  available  else- 
where. A  major  problem  has  been  how 
"comparable  quality"  has  been  interpreted. 
This  bill  clarifies  that  an  item  would  qualify 
under  this  definition  if  it  provided  "practi- 
cal substitutabUity  or  functional  substituta- 
bility  in  the  marketplace". 

The  U.S.  has  a  permanent  delegation  that 
conducts  negotiations  with  COCOM  coun- 
tries for  the  purpose  of  deciding  which 
items  should  be  decontrolled.  The  U.S.  posi- 
tion begins  with  recommendations  from 
Government-industry  Technical  Advisory 
Committees  (TACS)  that  were  established 
to  provide  private  sector  guidance  on  the 
implementation  of  the  EAA.  Their  recom- 
mendations then  go  to  the  Interagency 
Technical  Task  Groups  (TTGs),  which  do 
not  include  private  sector  representatives. 
The  final  recommendation  rests  with  the 
COCOM  negotiating  "team",  which  is  tech- 
nicaUy  headed  by  the  Dept  of  SUte  but 
which,  in  reality,  is  led  by  the  Dept  of  De- 
fense. 

One  problem  with  the  current  procedure 
is  that  the  apparatus  of  the  review  system 
tends  to  disappear  between  reviews,  some- 
times resulting  in  a  substantial  delay  in  gen- 
erating U.S.  positions  for  the  list  review. 
Within  COCOM,  the  United  SUtes  is  gener- 
ally viewed  as  having  the  most  outdated  po- 
sition on  what  technologies  to  control. 

To  keep  up  with  the  development  of  the 
latest  technologies,  many  countries  in 
COCOM  bring  representatives  from  indus- 
try to  participate  in  the  list  review  process. 
The  United  States  does  not. 

77tt4  biU  would  require  the  President  to  in- 
clude as  part  of  the  U.S.  delegation  to 
COCOM.  for  the  purposes  of  reviewing  the 
Control  List,  representatives  of  U.S.  indiu- 
try. 

We  believe  that  the  inclusion  of  knowl- 
edgeable Industry  representatives  as  part  of 
the  U.S.  delegaUon  will  beneflt  U.S.  partici- 
pation in  COCOM  by  Improving  the  quality 
of  technical  assessments.  UJS.  Government 
personnel  cannot  be  knowledgeable  about 
the  complex  parameters  of  each  controlled 
items.  Furthermore,  as  the  NAS  study 
noted,  "a  balance  of  economic  and  defense 
representation  on  all  COCOM  delegations 
would  enchance  COCOM  unity  and  useful- 
ness of  the  COCOM  process,  in  part  by 
helping  to  resolve  conflicts  between  compete 
ing  eocHiomic  and  military  objectives". 

The  appointment  of  Industry  representa- 
tives would  be  required  for  list  review  only, 
thus  avoiding  any  possible  conflict  of  inter- 
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est  concerns  which  might  be  associated  with 
review  of  exception  cases. 

This  provision  has  been  endorsed  by  sever- 
al industry  associations.  For  example,  David 
Minnery.  President  SAMA.  has  stated  that 
"Industry  should  be  more  directly  involved 
in  the  development  of  technical  parametera 
and  the  negotiation  of  the  CCL.  This  indus- 
try involvement  would  ensure  that  the  regu- 
lations reflect  the  capabilities  of  the  equip- 
ment and  the  realities  of  the  marketplace". 
Scott  Kulicke  of  the  Semiconductor  Equip- 
ment and  Materials  Institute  recommended 
on  4/10/86  that  "There  should  be  greater 
industry  Involvement  in  the  development  of 
technical  parameters  so  that  the  regulations 
reflect  the  capabilities  of  the  equipment 
and  the  realities  of  the  marketplace.  This 
includes  providing  a  greater  opportunity  for 
industry  participation  in  the  formulation  of 
U.S.  positions  for  COCOM  and  in  regulatory 
rulemakings,  for  example  by  strengthening 
the  TAC  process".  James  Gray  (President, 
National  Machine  Tool  Builders  Ass'n,  4/ 
10/86)  has  urged  the  Congress  to  "consider 
the  feasibility  of  permitting  private  sector 
advisors,  representing  industries  most 
prominently  affected  by  restrictions  Im- 
posed by  the  CCX  and  the  MCTL.  to  direct- 
ly participate  in  future  CCXX)M  negotia- 
tions. Many  of  our  COCOM  partners,  recog- 
nizing the  valuable  'hands  on'  technical  ex- 
pertise which  private  sector  advisors  can 
contribute,  currently  allow  this  practice". 

Congress'  number  one  priority  is  to  pro- 
tect the  health  and  well-being  of  every 
Ameri(»n.  It  goes  without  saying,  therefore, 
that  we  would  not  condone  any  policy  or 
change  in  policy  that  would  endanger  the 
national  security  of  this  country. 

The  puriMse  of  the  U.S.  export  control 
system  Is  to  prevent  militarily  critical  tech- 
nologies from  falling  Into  the  hands  of  our 
adversaries.  We  would  not  propose  any 
change  to  this  system  if  we  thought  that  it 
would  run  counter  to  that  purpose. 

But  under  the  guise  of  "protecting  our 
national  security",  the  export  control 
system  has  now  gone  too  far.  We  believe 
that  our  national  security  export  control 
policy  should  be  the  result  of  a  process  that 
weighs  the  benefits  of  controls  In  relation 
with  potential  adversaries  against  their 
costs  in  terms  of  the  domestic  economy  and 
relations  with  allies  and  friendly  trading 
partners.  Unfortunately,  the  pendulum  has 
swung  too  far.  We  now  require  licenses  on 
technologies  that  are  extremely  outdated 
and  of  no  use  whatsoever  to  our  adversaries. 
We  are  even  controlling  items  that  are  al- 
ready available  to  our  adversaries. 

The  NAS  study,  which  Included  people 
like  former  Secretary  of  Defense  Melvin 
Laird  and  former  Deputy  Director  of  the 
CIA.  B.R.  Inman.  concluded  that  "export 
controls  can  cause  friction  between  the  U.S. 
and  Its  allies  and  may  interfere  with  their 
collaboration  on  technology  security;  on 
weapons  development,  production  and 
standardization".  They  noted  that  our  con- 
trol system,  because  it  is  so  immense  and 
confusing,  can  actually  detract  from  our 
ability  to  prevent  truly  critical  items  from 
getting  into  the  wrong  hands:  "The  sheer 
volume  of  traiuactions  sultiect  to  govern- 
ment review  and  approval  sharply  limits  the 
ability  of  licensing  officers  to  focus  on  more 
critical  items". 

Inhibiting  the  abUity  of  the  high  tech 
community  to  actually  market  their  goods 
makes  it  more  difficult  for  them  to  Innovate 
and  develop  new  technologies.  Normally, 
many  technologies  developed  for  commer- 
cial use  are  more  advanced  than  technol- 
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ogles  currently  used  for  military  purtMses. 
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THe  trill  loould  allow  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
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Section  10a3  of  the  EAA  declares  that  "It 
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of  time  where  we  may  have  made  a  decision     Dept.  of  Etefense.  This  bill  would  require     usino  their  control  of  the  CRS  market  to  taka 
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OBtw  currently  used  for  military  purposes. 
Tbe  PentacoD  must  therefore  rely  Increas- 
bnHs  on  tadinoloctci  developed  for  com- 

BMRtel  PUIPOMB. 

But  tbe  Quality  of  commercial  technol- 
ogies  depends  to  a  stsnlflcant  decree  upon 
the  aMUty  of  thoae  companies  to  participate 
effectively  In  the  free  world  nurket.  This 
paiUdpatkHi  la  important  because  our  oom- 
paoles  leam  from  interaction  with  their 
moat  advanced  foreisn  competitors.  Our 
twhiwUnteal  lead  is  the  result  of  the  con- 
tlnutnt  tanovaUon  that  Is  prodded  and  nur- 
tured by  marketplace  forces.  As  the  report 
by  the  Buaiucsa  Hl«her  Education  Forum 
concluded  in  19M.  "Paradoxically,  excessive 
protecUoo  of  technology  for  national  securi- 
ty purpoaes  may  achieve  exactly  the  oppo- 
site looc-teim  result". 

Tlien  there  Is  the  question  of  the  utility 
of  securing  our  technologies  Illegally.  The 
NA8  study  found  that  "the  control  system. 
relative  to  a  free  market,  inhibits  and  raises 
the  coat  but  rarely  foils  completely  technol- 
ogy aequWtiMi  efforts  as  sophisticated  and 
well-financed  as  thoae  mounted  by  the 
Soviet  Union".  Furthermore,  they  conclud- 
ed that  "it  is  unlikely  that  the  influx  of 
Weatera  technology  wm  enable  the  Soviet 
bloc  to  reduce  the  current  gap  substantial- 
ly—as tong  a*  tht  Wat  continuet  its  own 
rnpU  pace  of  innovation".  They  also  noted 
that  "espionage  is  the  most  significant  of 
the  channels  for  technology  loss.  But  export 
controla  do  not  represent  an  effective  means 
to  deter— much  leas  prevent— espionage". 

Then  there  is  the  position  of  our  allies. 
The  European  countries,  being  on  the  front 
lines  of  Soviet  aggression,  have  a  large  in- 
terest in  stunting  any  kind  of  Soviet  mili- 
tary growth.  They  are  fully  aware  of  the 
ramifications  of  allowing  the  Warsaw  Pact 
countries  to  obtain  sensitive  military  tech- 
nology. 

Deq>ite  the  overreaching  nature  of  our 
national  security  controls,  we  do  believe 
that  there  should  be  adequate  safegusirds 
that  wm  insure  that  high  level  technologies 
do  not  fall  into  the  wrong  hands. 

Thia  bin  vovU  nouire  that  the  exporter 
iu>((/V  the  Dept  of  Commerce  of  their  ship- 
ment to  the  COCOM  country  and  it  delays 
the  effective  date  of  the  COCOM  free  license 
some  to  give  COCOM  the  ability  to  work  on 
tetting  up  a  minimum  "paper  trail"  mecha- 
nism. 

The  purpose  of  this  provision  is  to  estab- 
lish a  "paper  trail"  that  could  be  used  by 
the  government  in  case  there  is  a  need  for 
future  Investigation  of  the  exporter  or  the 
end-user.  The  provision  eliminating  licenses 
on  items  shipped  to  COCOM  countries  wiU 
not  be  effective  for  six  months.  The  extra 
time  Is  given  to  allow  the  COCOM  nations 
to  set  up  a  system  whereby  the  req>ective 
govemmmts  can  establish  a  system  for 
tracking  the  product  (e.g.,  requiring  notifi- 
cation that  it  has  been  shipped  or  received). 

The  blU  toould  oQoto  the  Dept  of  Com- 
merce to  reouire  a  license  if  the  product  was 
going  to  certain  end  users. 

The  Dept  of  Commerce  periodically  pub- 
lishes a  list  of  bad  "end  users".  Le..  unreli- 
able companies,  This  provision  would  allow 
the  Dept  of  Commerce  to  require  a  license 
on  any  Item  If  the  product  was  destined  for 
that  particular  end  user.  We  recognize  that 
there  may  be  occasions  when  a  particular 
company  or  a  particular  end  user  has  devel- 
oped a  reputation  for  being  unreliable.  This 
section  merely  enables  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  to  specify  by  regulation  a  re- 
quirement for  export  licenses  to  certain  end 
users. 
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The  trtll  toould  allow  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
mette  to  reguire  license*  on  products  to  cer- 
tain countrlet  within  COCOM. 

One  of  the  main  thrusts  behind  this  bill  is 
a  trust  in  our  allies  that  they  share  the 
same  security  concerns  as  we  do.  But  we  are 
also  cognizant  of  the  fact  that  it's  possible 
that  some  countries  could  grow  lax  in  their 
concern  and  begin  to  aUow  the  export  of 
certain  sensitive  items.  Our  bill  would  give 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  the  discretion  to 
require  licenses  to  any  country  that  has 
shown  a  "practice  and  pattern"  of  shipping 
items  that  could  pose  a  danger  to  our  na- 
tional security.  The  Secretary  would  be  re- 
quired to  consult  with  Congress  on  this 
matter. 

TTIi*  Mil  toould  reatiire  that  the  Dept  of 
Commerce  add  more  personnel  to  their 
audit  division. 

Currently,  the  Dept  of  Commerce  makes 
random  audit  checks  of  domestic  and  for- 
eign high  tech  companies.  Because  of  a  lack 
of  qualified  personnel  and  resources,  howev- 
er, most  of  those  audits  occur  very  rarely. 
At  this  time  there  are  4  teams  of  auditors, 
each  team  having  2  people.  Last  year,  they 
could  only  conduct  90  audits,  most  of  them 
lasting  half  a  day.  And,  when  a  company  ia 
audited,  it  is  usually  a  large  company  oper- 
ating under  a  distribution  license  (and  Com- 
merce says  there  are  600  domestic  compa- 
nies with  Dl£).  In  other  words,  the  small, 
start  up  companies,  the  ones  that  might  not 
have  the  abUity  to  suspect  potentially  bad 
end-users,  are  rarely  audited.  In  fact.  Com- 
merce notes  that  there  are  many  small  com- 
panies that  acutally  asK  for  audits.  Just  to 
Insure  that  they  are  doing  things  properly. 

This  bill  would  authorize  tl.5  million  for 
the  Systems  Review  Branch  In  the  Office  of 
Export  Licensing  within  the  Dept  of  Com- 
meree  to  add  new  auditors  (approximately 
30)  to  its  operation. 

The  NAJS  study  sharply  criticizes  the 
extent  to  which  the  Dept  of  E>efense  has  ex- 
erted its  influence  In  the  export  control 
process.  "The  exclusive  DOD  focus  on  tight- 
ening export  controls  without  balanced 
input  from  other  agencies  concerning  the 
p<»slble  economic  and  long-term  national 
security  consequences  has  resulted  in  a  fail- 
ure to  bring  the  objectives  of  military  secu- 
rity and  economic  vitality  into  balance", 
they  declared. 

We  agree.  The  pendulera  has  swung  too 
far.  The  Dept  of  Commerce  should  be  the 
agency  with  primary  jurisdiction  over  the 
implementation  of  our  export  control  laws, 
but  It's  not  secrety  that  this  is  not  how  the 
system  is  working  today.  The  influence  of 
DOD  Is  rampant  throught  the  system- 
rampant  in  areas  where  they  have  not  con- 
tributed anything  to  the  export  license 
process.  As  a  result,  there  are  constant  con- 
flicts among  Commerce  and  DOD  over  the 
reach  of  our  export  controls  laws.  In  turn, 
this  confuses  industry  and  annoys  our  allies 
because  we  are  not  speaking  with  one  voice. 

We  believe  it's  time  to  reaffirm  that  the 
Dept  of  Commerce  generally  has  the  final 
word  when  it  comes  to  the  implementation 
of  our  export  control  laws.  That  is  not  to 
say  that  we  believe  Defense  should  be  taken 
out  of  the  system  altogether.  We  are  very 
cognizant  of  the  contributions  that  DOD 
can  make  and  we  will  insure  that  they  will 
have  an  oportunity  to  contribute  their 
uni(iue  expertise  at  the  appropriate  time. 
But  it's  time  to  swing  the  pendulem  back 
Into  Commerce's  court. 

This  biU  iDotUd  clarify  that  the  Dept  of 
Commerce  is  the  agency  with  primary  re- 
sponsibility over  the  review  of  all  individual 
validated  licenses. 
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Section  10a2  of  the  EAA  declares  that  "it 
is  the  Intent  of  the  Congress  that  a  determi- 
nation with  respect  to  any  export  license  ap- 
plication be  made  to  the  maTimiim  extent 
possible  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
without  (eferral  of  such  application  to  any 
other  department  or  agency  of  the  Govern- 
ment". 

Section  lOg.  however,  states  that  the 
Dept.  of  Defense  is  authorized  to  review  any 
license  on  any  good  destined  "to  any  coun- 
try to  which  exports  are  controlled  for  na- 
tional security  purposes".  Whenever  DOD 
thinks  the  export  of  that  good  or  technolo- 
gy would  make  a  "significant  contribution, 
which  would  prove  detrimental  to  the  na- 
tional security  of  the  n.S..  to  the  military 
potential  of  any  such  country",  they  may 
recommend  that  the  export  be  disapproved. 

Section  lOg  has,  without  a  doubt,  engen- 
dered the  most  controversy  of  any  section  of 
the  EAA.  It  has  become  particularly  contro- 
versial  since  January,  1985,  when  a  Presi- 
dential directive  extended  DOD's  role  by 
giving  it  the  ability  to  review  license  appli- 
cations oh  products  destined  to  15  selected 
free  world  destinations.  This  directive  has 
given  DOD  the  opportunity  to  selectively 
stop  exports  that  they  deem  vital  to  our  na- 
tional security.  It  has  also  added  an  unnec- 
essary layer  of  government  to  the  already 
cumbersome  export  license  process. 

The  competitiveness  of  U.S.  industry  is 
highly  dependant  upon  prompt  processing 
of  export  licenses  under  reasonable  export 
control  rules.  However,  as  Thomas  Christen- 
sen  of  the  American  Electronics  Association 
noted  in  testimony  presented  on  April  10, 
1986,  "Many  AEA  member  companies  have 
reported  that  their  license  applications  for 
these  (free  world)  destinations  require  more 
time  to  process  than  they  did  prior  to  Janu- 
ary 1985  ...  In  addition  to  the  greater 
delays,  there  has  also  been  a  considerable 
increase  In  the  number  of  license  applica- 
tions subject  to  DOD  review  that  have  been 
returned  to  the  applicant  for  further  end 
use  and/or  end  user  information". 

The  NAS  study  took  a  random  study  of 
the  disposition  of  licenses  on  products  des- 
tined for  the  Free  World.  Their  review 
found  that  18.3%  of  processed  export  li- 
censes were  for  items  destined  for  those 
countries  under  the  Presidential  directive. 
The  average  length  of  time  it  took  to  proc- 
ess these  applications  was  34  days— and 
that's  36  days  from  the  time  the  application 
is  recorded  as  received  (sometimes  it  takes  a 
long  time  to  stamp  the  application  as  re- 
ceived). Of  the  random  sample  taken,  only  3 
licenses  were  denied.  According  to  DOD's 
own  statistics,  for  the  fourth  quarter  of  FY 
'85,  they  recommended  rejecting  9  licenses 
out  of  the  2,644  submitted  to  them. 

But  even  this  number  of  rejected  licenses 
does  not  qapture  the  true  lack  of  a  contribu- 
tion by  DOD  when  it  reviews  licenses  on 
products  destined  for  the  Free  World.  Al- 
though DOD  has  recommended  that  certain 
licenses  be  rejected,  they  have  not  made  the 
recommendation  with  any  information  not 
available  to  the  Dept.  of  Commerce. 

Former  Assn't  Secretary  for  Trade  Admin- 
istration William  Archey  in  testimony  on 
October  10,  1985  stated  the  issue  succinctly: 
"since  February,  1985,  DOD  has  reviewed 
10,402  West-West  cases  from  the  Dept.  of 
Commerce.  .  .  .  Out  of  those  cases,  there 
was  OTie  case  about  a  month  ago  where  a 
question  was  raised  by  Defense  that  in  turn 
prompted  DOD  to  conduct  a  pre-license 
check  which  we  might  not  have  done.  .  .  . 
This  Is  the  only  case  thus  far  in  this  period 
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of  time  where  we  may  have  made  a  decision 
differently  if  DOD  was  not  involved  .  .  ." 

The  GAO  examined  DOD's  role  In  the 
review  of  West-West  licenses.  Their  review 
of  the  number  of  licenses  reviewed  and 
denied  by  Commerce  and  Defense  found 
some  redundancy  in  the  process.  Although 
GAO  did  not  actually  arrive  at  a  conclusion, 
the  cover  letter  from  J.  Dexter  Peach,  Ass't 
Comptroller  General,  notes  that  "while  the 
report  does  not  contain  recommendations, 
we  concluded  that  a  high  level  of  consisten- 
cy between  Defense  and  Commerce  licens- 
ing actions  raises  the  question  of  whether 
Defense  review  of  individual  free  world  li- 
cense applications  should  be  continued  in  its 
present  form". 

This  bill  would  eliminate  the  redundancy 
in  the  export  license  process,  while  Insuring 
that  Defense's  expertise  and  the  national 
security  area  would  be  utilized.  The  bill 
states  that  on  all  individual  export  licenses, 
the  I>ept.  of  Commerce  would  retain  ulti- 
mate authority  in  the  issuance  of  such  li- 
censes. However,  in  cases  where  Commerce 
believes  that  it  does  not  have  the  necessary 
expertise  to  judge  how  critical  the  item  is  to 
our  national  security,  they  should  refer  that 
Item  to  the  Dept.  of  Defense.  And  there  will 
be  a  presumption  that  Commerce  should 
defer  to  Defense  on  such  questions. 

This  bill  would  clarify  that  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  would  have  the  final  word  on 
what  items  are  being  taken  off  the  Con- 
trolled Commodity  List  The  Dept  of  De- 
fense would  have  an  opportunity  to  review 
the  suggested  deletions  and  would  have  to 
respond  to  such  suggestions  within  30  days. 

Under  current  law  (Section  5cl  of  the 
EAA),  the  Dept.  of  Commerce  establishes 
and  maintains  the  Controlled  Commodity 
List,  i.e.,  the  list  of  goods  and  technologies 
that  require  licenses.  Section  5c3  states  that 
Commerce  shall  review  the  list  at  least  once 
a  year  and  recommend  the  deletion  of  items. 
Section  5c2  states  that  the  Dept.  of  Defense 
must  concur  in  the  decision  to  delete  items 
from  the  CCL. 

In  practice,  the  Dept.  of  Commerce  sends 
its  recommendations  to  DOD,  but  a  common 
complaint  voiced  by  U.S.  exporters  is  that 
DOD  often  doesn't  respond  to  Commerce's 
recommendations.  Because  of  this  impasse, 
nothing  has  been  decontrolled  under  this 
process. 

This  bill  would  give  DOD  30  days  to  re- 
spond to  Commerce's  suggestions  to  remove 
Items  from  the  CCL.  If  DOD  does  not  re- 
spond within  that  time,  then  Commerce's 
recommendations  automatically  go  into 
effect.  If  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion  be- 
tween the  agencies,  both  agencies  would 
have  15  days  to  resolve  the  dispute.  After 
that  time,  if  no  consensus  emerges,  then  the 
decision  of  the  Dept.  of  Commerce  would 
prevail.  Although  Defense  would  still  have 
the  option  to  bring  the  dispute  to  the  Presi- 
dent, however,  there  would  be  no  mandato- 
ry referral  to  the  President  (as  there  is  in 
current  law). 

Finally,  this  bill  would  require  the  GAO 
to  review  this  new  system  on  an  annual 
basis  and  report  to  the  Congress  on  whether 
the  new  process  Is,  in  fact,  resulting  in  the 
decontrol  of  certain  Items  and  whether  the 
process  is  impairing  our  national  security. 
Such  a  review  would  give  the  Dept.  of  De- 
fense the  opportunity  to  comment  on  the 
process. 

The  biU  would  give  the  Dept  of  Commerce 
the  right  to  review  items  that  are  t>eing 
added  to  the  Militarily  Critical  Technologies 
List 

The  Militarily  Critical  Technologies  List 
is  a  list  of  controlled  items  developed  by  the 
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Dept.  of  I>efense.  This  bill  would  require 
that,  whenever  the  Dept.  of  Defense  is 
adding  items  to  the  MUitarUy  Critical  Tech- 
nologies List,  they  would  be  required  to  con- 
sult with  the  Dept.  of  Commerce. 

TTits  bill  would  provide  money  for  the  po- 
sition of  the  Under  Secretary  of  Commerce 
for  Export  Administration  and  for  addition- 
al for  the  Office  of  Export  Administration. 

We  believe  that  the  time  is  long  overdue 
to  create  the  position  of  the  Under  Secre- 
tary of  Conunerce  for  Export  Administra- 
tion. Section  15  of  the  EAA  calls  for  the  cre- 
ation of  this  position,  which  recognizes  the 
importance  of  the  administration  of  our 
export  control  laws.  This  bill  would  author- 
ize $3  million  for  this  function  and  for  other 
general  fiuictions  within  OEA  that  will  in- 
crease their  expertise  in  the  export  control 
area. 


AIRLINE  COMPUTER  RESERVA- 
TION SYSTEMS  ARBITRATION 
ACT  OF  1987 


HON.  NORMAN  Y.  MINETA 

or  CALIPORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  24,  1987 

Mr.  MINETA.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  intro- 
ducing legislati<}n  to  protect  airline  passen- 
gers, travel  agents,  and  smaller  airlines  from 
the  consequerKes  of  the  dominant  position  of 
two  large  airlines,  Americ:an  arnj  United,  in  op- 
erating the  computer  reservations  systems 
[CRS]  used  by  most  travel  agents.  The  legis- 
lation is  cosponsored  by  the  ranking  minority 
memt)ers  of  the  C>ommittee  on  Public  Works 
and  Transportation  and  the  Sub<x>mmittee  on 
Aviation,  (Congressmen  John  Paul  Hammer- 
SCHMIDT  and  Newt  Gingrich. 

I  emphasize  at  the  outset  that  alttxxjgh  the 
legislation  I  am  introducing  would  help  remedy 
some  of  the  worst  CRS  abuses,  the  legislation 
is  not  intended  as  a  substitute  for  timely  and 
effective  regulatory  action  by  the  Department 
of  Transportation. 

The  Aviation  Subcommittee  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works  and  Transportation  has 
long  Ijeen  concerned  with  the  problems  aris- 
ing from  American's  and  United's  domination 
of  the  CRS  industry.  Recent  events  have  in- 
creased the  importance  of  these  issues. 

One  of  our  major  concerns  has  been  that 
American  and  United  will  use  their  dominant 
position  in  the  CRS  industry  to  gain  unfair 
competitive  acivantages  in  ttie  aviation  indus- 
try and  undermine  the  competition  and  new 
entry  which  is  essential  to  the  success  of  air- 
line deregulation.  The  recent  wave  of  airiine 
mergers  makes  it  increasingly  important  that 
we  remove  any  improper  impediments  to  com- 
p)etitK>n  between  airlines. 

The  CRS  problem  was  not  anticipated  wtien 
the  airiines  were  deregulated  in  1978.  Shortly 
after  deregulation,  there  was  widespread  auto- 
mation of  the  agent  industry  and  since  the 
earty  1980's,  80  to  90  percent  of  the  tickets 
sold  by  travel  agents  have  been  processed 
through  a  CRS.  It  has  become  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  for  an  airiine  to  compete  effective- 
ly if  it  does  not  have  access  on  reas(}nable 
terms  to  the  CRS  systems  used  by  agents.  In 
view  of  the  domination  of  ttie  CRS  industry  by 
United  and  American  there  has  been  continu- 
ing (x>ncem  as  to  wtiether  these  airlines  are 
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using  their  control  of  ti>e  C^RS  cnarltet  to  take 
unfair  competitive  advantage  of  travBl  a0ents 
and  other  airiines,  to  the  detriment  of  airline 
passengers. 

In  1983,  the  Aviation  Subcommittee  cor>- 
ducted  extensive  hearings  on  the  CRS  prob- 
lem. Following  thiese  hearings  ttie  aviation 
sut)Committee  chairman  and  ranking  mirx)rity 
member  wrote  to  the  Onl  Aeronautics  Board 
suggesting  that  Vne  CAB  establish  standards 
of  fair  competitive  practices  for  the  C^S  irv 
dustry.  In  response.  (DAB  adopted  rules  which 
prohit>ited  various  unfair  competitive  practices, 
including  bias  in  tf>e  display  of  schedules,  and 
discrimination  in  the  fees  charged  to  airiines 
to  participate  in  a  CRS  system. 

Despite  the  CAB'S  rules  arxj  some  remedial 
measures  by  CRS  owners,  I  have  been  corv 
cerned  that  there  may  continue  to  be  unfair 
competitive  practices  in  ttie  CRS  Industry.  I 
am  also  concerned  with  ttie  slow  pace  with 
which  DOT  has  been  carrying  out  its  responsi- 
bilities to  deal  with  these  prot>tems.  Altixxjgh 
the  airiines  have  been  deregulated,  tf>ey  con- 
tinue to  be  subject  to  tf^  antitrust  laws  and 
the  related  prohit)itions  in  section  411  of  the 
Federal  Aviatk>n  Act  I  share  tlie  Department 
of  Transportation's  stior>g  support  of  airiine 
deregulation.  However,  ttiere  is  no  irxxKnpati- 
bility  between  supporting  deregulation  arid  at 
the  same  time  supporting  vigorous  enforce- 
ment of  the  antitrust  laws  and  the  related  pro- 
visions in  the  Federal  Aviation  Act.  Without 
having  enforcement  of  these  laws,  deregula- 
tion may  not  t>e  feasible. 

Although  the  Department  of  Transportation 
has  had  requests  for  action  on  CRS  issues 
pending  for  6  to  18  months,  its  efforts  to  deal 
with  these  problems  are  still  in  a  preliminary 
stage.  A  major  area  of  concern  has  been  tf>e 
fees  charged  by  United  and  American  for  par- 
tk^ipation  in  their  CRS  systems.  Foltowtng  ttie 
CAB  rulemaking.  CRS  vendors  were  required 
to  establish  uniform  booking  fees  to  be  paid 
by  all  airiines  participating  in  a  CRS  system. 
The  r>ew  fees  established  by  American  ar>d 
United  raised  prior  fees  by  as  much  as  500 
percent.  We  have  t>een  concerned  that  these 
fees  may  produce  unreasonably  high  profits, 
and  unfairly  raise  tf>e  costs  of  other  airiines. 

Several  Government  studies  have  conclud- 
ed that  the  level  of  booking  fees  may  be  a  se- 
rk>us  problem.  Late  in  1985,  tt>e  Department 
of  Justice  issued  a  study  pointing  exit  that  de- 
spite the  CRS  rulemaking  there  has  been  little 
reduction  in  the  market  power  of  tf>e  principle 
CRS  owners.  DOJ  also  pointed  out  that  "it  is 
possible  that,  even  with  the  CRS  rules,  current 
access  prices  are  far  at)ove  competitive 
levels."  DOJ  furtt>er  found  ttiat  "the  effective- 
ness of  the  nondiscriminatory  price  rule  in 
constraining  access  fees  depends  on  the  ex- 
istence of  'countervailing  market  power'  in  the 
hands  of  large  nonvendor  carriers.  *  *  *  It 
does  not  appear  tf»t  any  maj(X  nonvendor 
airiines  possess  countervailing  power  in  bar- 
gaining with  the  major  CRS  vendors." 

Despite  these  disturtiing  cx>nclusk}ns  of  the 
Department  of  Justice,  the  Department  of 
Transportation  dkJ  not  undertake  any  irrvesti- 
gation  of  whetfier  CRS  booking  fees  are  pro- 
ducing excessive  profits  or  anticompetitive 
consequences.  On  May  21,  following  a  study 
by  ttie  GAO,  whk:h  also  found  that  ttiere  was 
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•  Mrioia  quMion  about  wtwttter  booking 

Congranman  Hammer- 

Kassebaum.  and  I  wrote  to 

Saoratary  Dola  wging  that  DOT  begin  a  study 
■  ■  ■k.K  fc  ■  ■  III  ■  ■  ■ 
on  aw  Doomg  laaa. 

Wte  dU  not  gal  a  final  rwponao  to  our  re- 
quaal  unM  Oclobar  9.  at  wtiict)  time  the  Oe- 
partmanl  of  Tian^wrtation  slated  tliat  it  was 
gong  n  oown  aui.iiiiJiiai  ■nuniiauon  on  sk- 
Ine  oonipulsr  raaafvalion  systems.  The  order 
dracMng  Vw  data  to  be  supplied  was  not 
iaauad  unH  Fabniary  2. 1987. 

Another  CRS  problem  wtiich  has  tieen 
pandng  far  too  long  involves  the  iquidated 
i  in  frawel  agents'  contracts  to 
I  a  CRS  syitem.  Some  vendors  require  a 
feawel  agent  to  make  very  substantial  pay- 
marts  to  end  a  oonkact  to  uae  a  CRS  system. 
Foranample.  M  has  been  eabmatad  ttiat  under 
oiw  contact  an  agent  would  have  to  pay 
S6S,000  to  tomiinate  a  S^^ear  CRS  contract 
when  N  waa  half  way  through.  This  type  of 
cons  act  may  make  it  proNWively  expensive 
for  an  agart  to  swNch  to  a  new  CRS  system. 
In  addMon  to  being  a  burden  on  the  agents, 
Iha  proi^ston  may  inNbit  competition  between 
CRS  systems  arvl  dbcourage  new  entry  into 
tfie  CRS  industry. 

About  18  months  ago  we  asked  DOT  to 
look  into  this  problem.  DOTs  letter  of  October 
9.  1986,  wid  oidar  of  Febniary  2,  1987,  indi- 
catea  that  this  problem  wW  be  dealt  with  by 
first  galharing  intormation,  ttvough  the  same 
prooaa  by  which  DOT  wiN  obtain  information 
iboul  CRS  lees. 

I  am  pleaaad  that  DOT  is  finally  making  se- 
rious eftorls  to  consider  these  CRS  prolilems. 
I  hope  Vwt  now  that  these  efforts  are  finally 
underway,  the  pace  wM  quicken.  But  I  must 
say  tfwl  the  stowrwas  of  DOTs  actions  to 
dMa  does  not  bode  wel  for  the  future. 

Another  CRS  problem  perxirtg  at  DOT  in- 
vokMa  biaa  in  the  dnplay  of  scfieduies  on 
CRS  aaoens.  In  June  1985,  Delta  Airlines 
fltod  a  complaint  alaging  tftat  American  Air- 
inaa  dtangad  its  schedules  in  competitive 
miffcsis  for  the  puqxMe  of  having  American's 
mtfltt  dtaplayed  on  a  higher  level  of  the  CRS. 
Under  the  formula  used  in  American's  CRS  to 
determine  the  order  of  flights,  the  lapse  of 
time  is  an  innportant  factor.  I  have  not  taken 
any  poaHnn  as  to  wtteltier  Delta  is  correct  In 
Us  charges,  but  I  am  axtremeiy  concerned  ttiat 
after  18  mortha  DOT  sfii  has  not  issued  an 
order  deckfirtg  wtwttwr  it  \wouW  be  appropriate 
to  take  further  action  on  ttie  complaint 

DOTs  slowTwas  in  canying  out  its  regula- 
tory ra^wnsiMRies  is  one  of  the  reasons  I  am 
irtioducing  legislatton  establishing  an  alterna- 
te means  of  deaing  with  CRS  problems. 
Howswor,  the  legislation  does  not  cover  all 
CRS  probleme  and  it  is  not  intended  as  a  sub- 
sMute  for  regulataiy  action.  We  will  continue 
to  urge  tfte  Oapartmart  of  Transportation  to 
cany  out  ite  responaibHties. 

Thabll  am  introducing  permits  airlines  and 
taval  agante  to  have  deputes  over  the  terms 
of  CRS  conaacts  resolved  by  bindwig  artxtra- 
tion. 

I  recognize  that  in  most  industries  the  par- 
tiea  ai«  free  to  negotiate  the  terms  of  contrac- 
tual rateliona.  and  neiltier  perty  is  compelled 
to  accept  an  arbitrator's  dedaion  on  whettier 
conbadual  larma  are  fair  and  reasonabto. 
Ilowawir.  the  CRS  industiy  is  dHferent  from 
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ottter  industries.  CAB  and  the  Department  of 
Juatice  have  found  that  in  tfte  CRS  industry 
ttiere  are  competitive  protilems  wtvch  have 
not  been  satisfactortty  resolved  by  nuuket 
forces.  These  problems  have  required  Gov- 
ernment regulatkxi  over  areas  ttiat  wouM  not 
be  regulated  in  otfier  industries,  such  as  how 
scttoduton  are  displayed  on  CRS  screens,  and 
wi«tiettier  CRS  booking  fees  must  t>e  tfie  same 
for  all  airlines.  The  bin  I  am  introducing  pro- 
poses arbitration  as  an  alternative  to  furttier 
G<Memment  regulatkxi  to  deal  with  these 
types  of  problems.  Arbitration  appears  to  be  a 
more  efficient  and  less  burdensome  means  of 
resolving  tfiese  prot>lems  than  regulatory  or  ju- 
dicial dectskxi. 

ki  general,  the  bill!  {un  introducing  permits 
airfines  listed  in  a  CRS  system  or  travel 
agents  to  request  binding  arfoitratx>n  on  ttie 
issue  of  wtiettier  proviskxis  in  a  CRS  con- 
tract—such as  booking  fees  and  Ikyidated 
damages — are  fair  and  reasonable,  in  an  artx- 
tratnn  on  fees,  the  arbitrator  woukl  evaluate 
wtietfier  revenues  realized  by  tfie  CRS  owner 
from  tfie  fees  and  ottier  sources — including  in- 
cramental  revenues — woukl  cover  ttie  costs  of 
ttie  CRS  system,  inchiding  a  return  on  invest- 
ment For  otfier  contractual  proviswns — for 
example,  Kqwdated  damages  for  an  agent 
ending  a  contract— the  arbitrator  wouM  deckle 
wtietfier  ttie  proviswn  was  consistent  with 
noimal  business  practk»s  in  a  case  in  whk^ 
neltier  party  lias  monopoly  power. 

For  arbitratnn  to  be  required,  it  would  have 
to  be  requested  by  a  sut}stantial  numt>er  of 
airfines— one-third  of  tfie  total  RPM's  of  all 
earners  not  owning  a  CRS — or  agents — one- 
thifid  of  all  tfie  agents  using  a  CRS  system,  or 
100  agents.  There  woukj  also  be  limits  on 
how  often  artiitratnn  couM  be  requested. 

A  more  detailed  summary  of  ttie  legislaton 
is  set  forth  at  tfie  conduskm  of  my  statement 

I  recognize  ttiat  tfiis  is  a  novel  approach  to 
dealing  with  ttie  CRS  prot>lem,  and  I  would 
partKularty  weteome  written  comments  from 
intarested  persons  on  the  legislation.  The  de- 
tailB  of  the  CRS  Artiitration  Act  are  set  forth 
below. 

How  the  CRS  Art>itratk>n  Act  would  work: 

Ttie  bask:  scheme  of  tfie  CRS  Arbitratkin 
Act  is  to  estatilish  binding  art)itratk>n  to  re- 
solve any  dispute  over  any  proviskm  in  a  CRS 
contract  if  a  suffk:ient  numtier  of  partk»pating 
cairiers  or  travel  agents  indicate  a  need  for 
such  arbitration. 

For  partKipating  carriers,  ttie  threstiold  is 
set  at  tfie  numtier  of  carriers  whk:h  accounts 
for  a  least  one-third  of  all  domestk:  scheduled 
revenue  passenger  miles  flown  by  partk:ipat- 
ing  carriers  sutiject  to  such  proviskm  In  the 
most  recent  calendar  year— but  exckxling  the 
reiMnue  passenger  miles  ftown  by  tfie  ven- 
dMs  from  tfie  cateulatkxi.  Ttie  one-tfiird 
tfvestioM  recognizes  ttiat  a  sutistantial  inter- 
est stioukj  be  exhibited  but  tfiat  majority  mie 
woukJ  tie  inappropriate.  For  sutiscribers,  ttiat 
is  travel  agents,  tfie  ttirestiokl  is  set  at  one- 
ttiiid  of  all  subscritiers  subject  to  ttie  proviskm 
or  100  such  sutjscritiers,  wtMcfiever  is  less. 
Again,  the-  threshokl  is  intended  to  Inswe  a 
suffkaent  stiowing  of  need  before  tfie  arbitra- 
tnn  procedures  are  invoked. 

The  Federal  Mediatkxi  and  Condliatkxi 
SapAce  [FMCS]  wouM  be  given  ttie  responsi- 
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biUty  for  appointing  arbitrators  and  establishing 
the  defiled  ground  rules  for  artiitratkxis. 

Ttie  standards  to  be  applied  t>y  aibitnitors 
in  thesd  disputes  are  defined  as  broadly  as 
possibta  and  recognize  ttiat  binding  arbitratnn 
is  necetsiteted  by  the  fact  that  arms-length 
negotiations  have  not  been  possible  in  the 
maricatplace.  For  example,  ttie  starxlard  for 
fee  dnputes  takes  into  account  the  positkm  of 
partxapating  earners  and  travel  agents  that 
such  fees  stiouM  be  cost-based  while  also 
recogni^ng  the  vendors'  arguments  for  "an 
adequate  return  on  Investment"  and  a  "rea- 
sonable profit" 

The  act  contemplates  three  arbitratkm  sce- 
narws: 

First  First  round  art>itratx>n:  Wittiin  90  days 
after  ertectment  any  partkapating  carrier  or 
travel  agent  coukl  petitkxi  the  FMCS  for  artii- 
tratk)n  on  any  proviskxis.  Ttie  FMCS  woukj 
then  give  ttie  vendors  30  days  to  advise  It  as 
to  tfie  n«mt)er  of  partKipating  carriers  or  travel 
agents  affected  by  each  proviskxi.  If  the 
FMCS  determined  ttiat  the  number  of  petitkxis 
met  tfie  tfireshokl  for  a  partKular  proviskxi, 
that  proviskxi  woukl  be  artiitrated.  The  artxtra- 
tor's  dedskm  vroukl  be  binding  on  all  of  ttie 
petitkxiers'  contracts  as  well  as  on  contracts 
executed  or  renewed  at  a  later  date. 

Second.  Second  round  arbitratkxi:  A  new 
proviskxi,  ttiat  is  a  proviskjn  not  Included  In 
contracts  on  the  date  of  enactment,  can  be 
the  sutiject  of  a  petitkxi  for  arbitratkxi  at  any 
time.  SimHarty,  a  proviskxi  In  a  partkxjiar  con- 
tract existing  at  ttie  date  of  enactment  but  not 
subject  to  arbitratkxi  tiecause  of  ttie  failure  of 
the  participating  carrier  or  agent  to  file  a  peti- 
tk>n  may  be  ttie  subject  of  a  petitkxi  for  arbi- 
tratkxi at  any  time  1  year  after  tfie  date  of  en- 
actment In  either  Instance,  ttie  FMCS  woukj 
not  order  arbitratkxi  unless  the  petitkxiers  ex- 
ceeded the  ttresfiokl  numerical  standards. 

Third.  Changed  circumstances  arbitratkxi:  1 
year  or  more  after  the  date  of  an  arbitrator's 
deciskxi,  ttiat  deciskxi  may  be  reviewed  on 
tfie  basis  of  cfianged  circumstances. 


HUMAN  RIGHTS  PROGRESS  ON 
TAIWAN 


HON.  JOHN  EDWARD  PORTER 

OF  IlXIIfOIS 
IN  TRZ  HOUSE  or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  24,  1987 
Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  Commu- 
nist offkfels  in  mainland  Cfiina  attempt  to  hokj 
tiack  reforms,  Taiwan  Is  slowing  litieralizing  to 
become  a  Western-style  democracy.  Folk>w- 
Ing  tfieir  expk}sive  economk:  growth  of  tfie  six- 
ties and  seventies,  Taiwan  graduated  from  the 
United  States  foreign  assistance  program  to 
become  one  of  the  "Five  Dragons"  leading 
the  Asian  economies. 

With  economic  growth  came  the  pressure 
for  poHtcal  freedom.  An  oppositkxi  party  has 
been  legally  formed,  ttie  Democratk;  Progres- 
sive Party,  lead  by  the  heads  of  ttie  Taiwan 
Assodalion  for  Human  Rights  and  the  Care 
Center,  Mr.  Cfiaing  Peng  Oren  and  Ms.  Chou 
Ching-yu  Yao.  The  legislative  Yuan  has  also 
stsfted  conskleratkxi  of  a  bill  that  will  end 
martial  law  and  stop  the  trials  of  civilians  in 
military  courts. 
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Most  importantly,  tfiere  has  t>een  progress 
on  IndivkJual  human  rights.  Mr.  Chia-Wen  Yao. 
a  lawyer  imprisoned  for  leading  a  celetiratkxi 
of  international  human  rights  day  in  1978.  was 
released  last  month. 

With  progress  like  this  Mr.  Speaker,  we  can 
now  kjok  forward  to  tfie  day  wtien  freedom 
reigns  and  all  polltKal  prisoners  In  Taiwan,  In- 
cluding Huang  Hua  and  Shih  Ming-deh,  are 
free. 


SECONDARY  SCHOOI^  BASIC 
SKILLS  ACT 


HON.  PAT  WILLIAMS 

or  MOIfTANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  24,  1987 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  SpeaKer,  today,  i  am  re- 
introducing the  Secondary  Schools  Basic 
Skills  Act  akxig  with  Congressman  Jim 
Florid.  The  purpose  of  the  t>ill  is  to  provkle 
assistance  to  our  secondary  schools  to  meet 
tfie  special  needs  of  k>w-achieving/economl- 
cally  disadvantaged  students. 

Our  Natk>n's  once  undisputed  pre-eminence 
In  Intematkinal  trade  is  facing  unprecedented 
challenges  from  foreign  competltk>n.  Our 
friends  around  this  globe  are,  for  the  first  time 
in  decades,  seriously  cfiallenging  us  In  both 
tfie  marketplace  of  goods  and  the  market- 
place of  kleas. 

Tfiere  is  no  single  cause  nor  Is  tfiere  a 
single  soiutkin  to  our  cunent  predicament. 
However,  Improvement  In  the  tiask:  skills  of 
our  secondary  scfiool  students  must  t>e  an  in- 
tegral part  of  tfie  solutwn. 

Ttiere  is  compelling  evklence  from  numer- 
ous sources  of  a  very  disturbing  decline  in 
recent  years  of  high  scfiool  students  math  and 
reading  skills.  This  decline  Is  partk:ular1y  pro- 
nounced among  ttiose  wfio  are  economically 
disadvantaged.  There  is  also  compelling  evi- 
dence of  sut>stantial  juvenile  delinquency, 
dropouts,  and  teenage  pregnancy  among  this 
populatkxi. 

Thus,  the  problem  is  clear.  Some  respond 
to  tfiis  crisis  by  stating  ttiat  the  problem  is  too 
complex  for  a  Federal  response,  I  disagree. 

In  1965  Americans  identified  a  crisis  in  our 
sctiools  and  tfie  Congress  enacted  title  I  of 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Educatkxi  Act 
to  address  it  Educators  responded  to  tfie  call 
to  Improve  the  bask:  skills  of  our  educatkxtally 
and  economically  disadvantaged  populatkxi 
by  developing  compensatory  educatk>n  pro- 
grams In  the  elementary  grades.  Our  elemen- 
tary school  teachers  succeeded  in  dramatx:al- 
ly  improving  tfie  bask;  skills  of  our  disadvarv 
taged  elementary  school  chiklren. 

If  we  can  succeed  in  ttie  elementary 
grades,  why  haven't  we  succeeded  in  tfie  sec- 
ondary grades?  In  part,  the  answer  lies  In  our 
failure  to  direct  sufficient  resources  to  provkie 
compensatory  programs  in  the  secondary 
grades.  The  Congresskxial  Research  Sennce 
reports  that  accordkig  to  data  from  the  De- 
partment of  Educatkxi,  only  1  percent  of 
chapter  1  partwipants  are  in  grade  12;  2  per- 
cent in  grade  11;  and  3  percent  in  grade  10. 
CRS  also  reports  that  although  ttiere  has 
l)een  extensive  effective  sctiools  research 
concerning  elementary  schools,  very  little  has 
been  done  in  the  secondary  sctiools. 
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This  bill  provkles  additkxial  resources  to 
enatiie  our  secondary  scliools  to  sustain  ttie 
successes  made  in  ttie  elementary  grades.  In 
the  99th  Congress,  tfie  txll  was  cosponsored 
t>y  more  than  SO  colleagues.  It  also  had  ttie 
enthusiastk:  support  of  numerous  natkxial  or- 
ganizatkins. 

During  tfie  100th  Congress  we  will  tie  reau- 
thorizing many  of  our  elementary  and  second- 
ary educatk>n  programs.  We  must  take  advan- 
tage of  this  opportunity  to  determine  flow  tiest 
to  address  tfie  needs  of  our  educatkxially  and 
economically  disadvantaged  secondary  stu- 
dents. I  lielieve  that  this  bill  can  serve  as  the 
forum  for  such  a  determination. 


WILLIAM  C.  TAORMINA. 
BENEVOLENT  BUSINESSMAN 


HON.  ROBERT  K.  DORNAN 

OP  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  24,  1987 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  Califomia.  Mr.  Speaker,  far 
too  often  today  Americans  took  to  tfie  Gov- 
ernment to  solve  all  society's  problems.  I  am 
not  sure  wtiether  tfiis  is  a  reactkxi  to  ttie  dra- 
matk;  expanskxi  of  tfie  power  of  tfie  state,  or 
if  the  state  has  merely  reacted  to  tfie  will  of 
the  people,  alttiough  I  think  It  Is  tfie  former. 
Yet  every  once  In  while  someone  comes 
along  and  shows  us  ttiat  private  IndrvkJuals 
can  make  a  difference  In  tfieir  communities. 
William  C.  "Bill"  Taormina  Is  just  such  a  man. 
Bom  and  raised  in  Anaheim,  CA,  Mr.  Taor- 
mina yearns  to  revive  tfie  community  feeling 
he  relished  as  a  t>oy.  He  has  been  the  driving 
force  behind  a  shelter  for  the  homeless;  and 
as  tfie  leader  of  a  group  known  as  the  North 
Anaheim  Boulevard  Property  Owners  Associa- 
tk>n  he  has  plans  to  refurtiish  tfie  downtown 
area  with  an  aura  of  the  1950's.  He  has  of- 
fered so  much  money  to  tfie  city  of  Anafieim 
for  community  projects  that  some  people  can't 
figure  him  out 

But  Mr.  Taormina's  motive  is  simple.  He  is 
driven  by  a  ptiilosophy  taught  him  by  his 
father  Give  something  back  to  the  community 
that  helped  nurture  ttie  family's  good  fortune. 
Nothing  in  there  atxxjt  the  Government  carry- 
ing the  tiall.  I  think  Congress  coukl  learn  some 
valuable  lessons  from  Mr.  Taormkia  We  are 
all  very  proud  of  film  in  Orange  County  and, 
as  his  Congressman,  I  am  partk:ularty  proud. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  woukl  like  to  sutxnit  the  fol- 
lowing artk:le  atxxjt  Mr.  Taormina  that  ap- 
peared In  the  Orange  County  Register  for  the 
Record.  I  urge  all  my  colleagues  to  read  and 
learn  how  one  man  can  make  such  a  differ- 
ence in  his  community. 
Beitevolkrt  BusimssMAH  Cleans  Up  Citt 

(By  Barbara  A.  Serrano) 
ANAHxnt.— William    C.    "Bill"    Taormina 
doesn't    like    things    ttiat    are    "ugly"    or 
"yucky."  So  he  buys  them. 

He  picks  up  neglected  homes  and  shabby 
buUdings.  He  has  tils  eye  on  a  run-down 
motel  ttiat  tiasn't  been  painted  in  years,  and 
was  ttirilled  when  he  closed  the  deal  recent- 
ly on  a  crime-ridden  liar  called  "Los 
Amigos." 

The  35-year-old  trash  company  executive 
even  tiired  a  private  detective  to  climb  the 
slopes  of  Taos,  N.M..  and  find  the  owner  of 
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the  twarded-up  Elks  building  on  north  Ana- 
heim Boulevard. 

"I  tiad  to  get  rid  of  ttiat  eyesore  and  make 
something  poeitlve  out  of  it."  Taormina  said 
matter-of  factly  about  tils  latest  real-estate 
purctiase.  which  is  in  escrow. 

Not  only  will  he  pay  $1.7  million  to  buy 
and  refurbish  the  1923  building,  but  Taor- 
mina earlier  ttiis  month  tianded  a  blank 
check  to  the  Anaheim  City  Council  to  pick 
up  the  city's  $24,252  tab  to  help  convert  the 
former  Elks  lodge  into  a  shelter  for  home- 
less families. 

A  few  weeks  earlier,  Taormina  gained 
public  attention  when  he  unveiled  a  19S0a- 
style  gas  station  at  300  N.  Anaheim  Blvd., 
just  down  the  street  from  the  former  Elks 
home.  He  dressed  tils  employees  in  black 
ties  and  white  duds  l>ecause.  he  said,  he 
wanted  "to  bring  people  Iwck  to  old  Ana- 
heim." 

Taormina.  a  tall,  barley  man  with  a 
penchant  for  bow  ties  and  a  love  of  his 
hometown,  never  has  hesitated  to  get  in- 
volved with  projects  and  community  activi- 
ties. But  until  recently,  he  remained  belilnd 
the  scenes  as  part  owner  of  Anaheim  Dis- 
posal Co..  which  has  a  $4  million  city  con- 
tract to  pick  up  trash  for  10.000  commercial 
and  industrial  businesses  in  Anaheim. 

Lately.  Taormina  has  been  in  the  spot- 
light, and  some  people  are  wondering  just 
what  to  make  of  a  man  who  would  plead 
with  City  Hall  to  take  tils  money. 

"He  seems  to  be  a  very  compassionate  and 
a  very  kind  individual."  Councilman  Fred 
Hunter  said.  "But  I  tiaven't  figured  him  out 
I've  heard  people  ask.  'What  the  hell  is  he 
doing?'  I  don't  know.  Maylie  he's  just  a  nice 
man." 

Taormina  smiles  at  the  collective  liewil- 
derment.  And  then,  at  quick-fire  pace,  he 
launches  into  an  explanation  about  the 
shelter,  the  gas  station  and  how  all  ttiis  fits 
into  his  plan  to  bring  liack  the  good  old  days 
in  downtown  Anaheim. 

"It  was  so-o-o-o  wonderful.  You  could  go 
down  and  get  your  hair  cut,  your  car  fixed, 
and  buy  the  groceries,  all  on  foot  .  .  .  But 
there's  no  heritage  left  now,"  he  said.  "It's 
like  a  twmb  has  gone  off  and  blown  history 
apart.  Now  I'm  trying  to  pick  up  the  pieces 
and  remind  people  wtiat  Anaheim  started 
with." 

Taormina  was  bom  and  reared  in  Ana- 
heim as  the  eldest  of  ttiree  children.  After 
graduating  in  1969  from  Katella  High 
School,  he  moved  to  Oregon  to  "find  out 
what  was  outside  Orange  County"  and  ol>- 
talned  an  undergraduate  degree  in  manage- 
ment and  an  MBA  from  the  UrUverslty  of 
Portland. 

He  and  his  wife.  Cindy,  have  three  ctiil- 
dren:  Natalie.  11.  Kacey.  7.  and  BiUy.  2.  And 
the  family  lives  only  a  few  blocks  from  the 
house  where  Taormina  grew  up. 

Taormina  and  his  brother,  Vince,  31.  own 
and  operate  the  trash  company  left  to  them 
by  their  late  father.  As  chairman  of  the 
board  and  finance  director  of  Anaheim  Dis- 
posal Co.,  Taormina  oversees  the  Iwoks  and 
long-range  plans  wtiile  his  brother  "runs 
the  store."  Their  sister,  Arlene,  33.  also 
works  part  time  in  the  business.  Taormina 
declined  to  disclose  the  amount  of  business 
the  company  generates  every  year. 

Described  by  friends  and  acquaintances  as 
a  sincere,  bright  and  lienevolent  business- 
man. Taormina  Is  driven  by  a  philosophy  In- 
stilled by  tils  father  Give  somettiing  back  to 
the  community  that  helped  nurture  the 
family's  good  fortune. 

"There's  an  old  Italian  saying."  said  Taor- 
mina.    whose     grandparents     were     from 
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Naples.  "Tou  never  pick  the  vine  so  tliat 
you  lifll  It.  Tou  Dlek  a  few  grapes  and  let  It 
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He  has  dabbled  In  local  poUUcs  and  likes 
to  take  all  sides.  During  the  Novemlier  coun- 
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vard.  An4  he's  not  so  sure  Taormina  will  l>e 
successful  in  trvinff  to  save  the  h(>ritjLffi>  nl 
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with  a  great  sense  of  loss.  As  we  mourn  his     twice  as  likely  to  die  in  the  first  year  of  life    cheered  for  the  Mets.  And  you  and  I  know 
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HiplM,  "Tou  never  pick  the  Tine  k  tlut 
jma  kfll  It.  Tou  pick  ft  few  grmpea  and  let  It 
nurtme.  .  .  .  It'a  the  Mme  with  business 
ud  profit.  The  guys  who  are  trylnc  to  make 
a  tut  buck,  they're  the  onea  in  buslnesB  one 
day  and  lone  the  next.  They  don't  have  a 
nputatkn." 

A  icUskMia  man  who  attends  First  Chris- 
tian Cborcfa.  in  Anaheim.  Taormlna  speaks 
at  "an  attitude  of  graUtude"  and  a  belief 
that  Ood  has  directed  him  to  use  his  money 
to  be^  people. 

So  when  be  decided  to  buy  the  Elks  bulld- 
taw.  It  aeemed  "perfect"  to  lease  it  to  the 
Anaheim  Human  Services  Network  as  a 
ahdter  for  the  homeless,  he  said.  His  inter- 
est in  hourinc  the  poor  loes  back  more  than 
a  year,  when  he  became  involved  with  the 
VUon  aOOO  project,  a  city-sponsored  confer- 
ence that  encouraged  him  and  other  com- 
munity leaden  to  look  at  the  city's  future. 

WhUe  chairing  the  conference's  Quality  of 
life  Oommittee,  Taotnlna  said,  he  learned 
about  the  need  tm  a  shelter  and  began  at- 
tending meetings  of  the  network.  He  figures 
the  ahelter  project  will  fit  perfecUy  Into  his 
vWon  for  downtown  Anaheim  as  a  "conven- 
tion center  of  help." 

Taormina  laments  the  lots  overgrown 
with  weeds,  the  chipped  paint  and  the  run- 
down bars  that  aeem  to  have  overtaken 
nwth  Anaheim  Boulevard  "like  cancer." 

Driving  down  the  half-mile  strip  recently, 
he  pointed  to  the  rainbow-colored  signs  of 
iMXtao  burinenea.  "There's  no  character  to 
thla  now."  TMxmina  said.  He  likes  the 
Mexican  grocery  stores  and  bakeries,  he 
added,  but  prefers  more  subdued  signs. 

Taormina  has  been  buying  properties  left 
and  right  in  the  neigborhood  within  the 
past  few  years.  He  said  he  has  about  20  lots 
worth  about  $2.5  million,  including  four 
diurches  and  a  few  houses  and  auto  shops, 
all  within  a  mile  of  his  home  on  Helena 
Street. 

He  is  leading  a  group  known  as  the  North 
Anaheim  Boulevard  Property  Owners  Asso- 
ciation in  a  plan  to  restore  the  strip  to  a 
ISSOb  aura—down  to  Formica  tabletops  in 
restaurants  and  contrasting  pinks,  blacks 
and  chartreuses. 

"If  you  have  all  the  pieces,  everything 
comes  together  like  they're  supposed  to." 
Taormina  said.  "But  I  don't  like  to  make 
mistakes.  So  I  do  a  lot  of  thinking,  a  lot  of 
praying,  planning,  wondering  .  .  .  and  talk- 
ing. Tou  have  to  follow  an  idea  through  to 
the  end  to  make  sure  it  works." 

Along  with  refurbished  buildings,  Taor- 
mina said  he  also  wants  to  revive  the  com- 
munity feeling  he  relished  as  a  boy.  He 
hopes  that  with  a  refurbished  downtown 
that  has  a  distinct  period  feel,  similar  to 
The  Circle  in  Orange,  the  community  will 
be  drawn  together. 

He  is  guided,  in  large  part,  by  the  inspira- 
tioD  of  his  father,  Dick  Taormina,  who 
founded  Anaheim  Disposal  Co.  In  1949  and 
was  known  for  his  business  success  and  work 
in  community  organizations. 

Shortly  after  his  marriage  in  1949,  a  job- 
less Dick  Taormina  offered  to  pick  up  the 
city's  garbage.  Though  the  elder  Taormina 
didnt  own  a  truck,  the  city  accepted.  The 
family's  Anaheim  Disposal  Co.  has  collected 
the  city's  trash  ever  since,  and  the  City 
CouncU  never  has  bid  out  the  $4  miUlon 
contract.  Anaheim  Disposal  now  operates 
the  largest  garbage-transfer  station  on  the 
West  Coast,  Taormina  said. 

But  rather  than  rest  on  the  family's  lau- 
rels, the  elder  son  said  he  wants  to  be  "a 
new  pioneer,  and  continue  to  follow  in  my 
dad's  footsteps." 
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He  has  dabbled  in  local  poUUcs  and  likes 
to  take  all  sides.  During  the  November  coun- 
cil election,  Taormina  campaigned  for  and 
contributed  to  the  top  five  contenders  and 
both  mayoral  candidates— winner  Ben  Bay, 
because  of  his  fiscal  conservatism,  and  loser 
Irv  Pickler,  because  "He's  like  an  uncle  to 
me." 

But  he  doesn't  like  the  bickering  that's 
been  brewing  lately  over  the  council  vacan- 
cy left  by  new  county  Supervisor  Don  Roth. 
So  be  fired  off  a  letter  to  each  of  the  coun- 
cil members  a  few  weeks  ago  suggesting 
they  conduct  an  interview  process  and  draw 
up  a  state  of  potential  appointments. 

Taormlna's  name  was  tossed  around  as  a 
possible  appointment  to  fill  the  seat.  And, 
though  he  doesn't  rule  out  the  possibility 
that  he  might  someday  seek  political  office, 
Taormina  vowed  never  to  serve  on  the  City 
Coisicil.  * 

"I  don't  ever,  ever  want  to  be  interpreted 
as  being  insincere.  If  that  happened  to  me, 
It'd  break  my  heart,"  "Taormina  said,  ex- 
plaining that  people  might  think  his  com- 
munity work  was  simply  a  way  to  get  on  the 
council.  "I  can  be  more  effective  as  a  busi- 
nesonan  and  citissen.  I  can  rattle  the  cage 
from  the  outside.  If  I'm  in  the  cage.  I  can't 
do  afnything." 

Like  his  father  and  the  rest  of  the  family, 
Taormina  eschews  the  flashiness  of  South- 
em  California  wealth,  though  he  proudly 
wears  a  gold  watch  passed  down  from  his 
grandfather,  drives  a  1985  Chevrolet  Ca- 
price and  lives  in  the  same  home  on  Helena 
Street  that  he  his  wife  moved  into  13  years 
ago. 

"I  put  my  money  into  things  that  have  es- 
sence," Taormina  said  "One  of  my  trash 
trucks  is  worth  more  than  a  Rolls-Royce, 
and  you  can't  even  put  trash  in  the  trunk 
(of  a  Rolls) .  .  .  God  gives  us  this  opportuni- 
ty to  do  things.  He  puts  money  in  our 
hands,  like  he  puts  a  brush  In  the  hand  of  a 
painter.  What  you  do  with  that  makes  the 
essence  of  what  you  are." 

People  who  know  him  say  they  weren't 
surprised  when  he  offered  the  City  Council 
(24,252  to  reimburse  the  city  for  the  cost  of 
applying  for  a  state  grant  to  establish  the 
shelter.  Community  leaders  and  city-offi- 
cials laud  his  involvement  with  civic 
projects. 

Gilbert  Melendez,  director  from  1980  to 
198S  of  the  George  Washington  Community 
Center,  describes  Taormina  as  "a  super  nice 
guy"  who  could  always  be  counted  on  for 
his  donations  to  the  center's  youth  boxing 
program.  Every  year,  Melendez  said.  Taor- 
mina would  donate  about  $2,000  In  trophies, 
equk)ment  and  uniforms  In  support  of  the 
program  and  its  efforts  to  teach  troubled 
youth. 

Bob  Renzo,  who  has  served  with  Taor- 
mina on  the  Central  City  Neighborhood 
Council,  said  he  respects  Taormina's  "tre- 
mendous amount  of  energy"  and  whole- 
heartedly supports  his  efforts  to  upgrade 
Anaheim  Boulevard. 

"I  find  him  to  be  a  person  who  really 
cares  about  what  he's  doing,  and  he's  willing 
to  put  himself  and  his  money  on  the  line." 
Reneo  said.  'Fixing  up  Billy's  (the  1950s  gas 
station,  known  as  Billy's  Service  Station)  In 
itself  has  unproved  the  whole  area." 

There  seem  to  be  few.  If  any,  people  who 
dlslfce  Taormina.  Yet  there  are  some  who 
dont  agree  with  his  plans  for  downtown 
Anaheim. 

Floyd  Farano.  president  of  the  Anaheim 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  said  he  doesn't  sup- 
port Taormina's  efforts  to  set  up  a  shelter 
for  the  homeless  on  north  Anaheim  Boule- 
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vard.  An4  he's  not  so  sure  Taormina  will  be 
successful  in  trying  to  save  the  heritage  of 
downtown  Anaheim. 

Tou  cab  bring  part  of  It  back.  .  .  .  But  to 
preserve  an  entire  street  of  it,  I'm  not  too 
sure  It's  practical,"  Farano  said.  Farano  also 
said  he  would  prefer  commercial  develop- 
ment to  the  shelter. 

And  Amln  David,  founder  of  Los  Amlgos 
de  Orange  County,  worries  that  Taormina's 
intent  to  remodel  Anaheim  Boulevard  Is  an 
effort  to  rid  the  neighorhood  of  its  Hispanic 
flavor.  "Who  is  he  to  set  himself  up  as  the 
Anaheim  Beautiful  Committee?'"  David 
said.  "What  Is  gaudy  to  one  person  might  be 
beautiful  to  another." 

Steve  Ciko,  owner  of  Joy  Art  Co.  and  the 
property  at  312  N.  Anaheim  Blvd.,  said  he 
thinks  Taormina  has  gained  too  much 
power  since  he  started  buying  homes  and 
businesses  on  the  boulevard. 

"It  seegis  like  he  wants  to  own  the  whole 
street.  The  whole  thing  doesn't  make  any 
sense,"  Olko  said.  "He's  got  so  much  power 
he  can  do  what  he  wants  in  City  Hall." 

Taormina  isn't  worried  about  the  suspi- 
cion. "Itll  take  a  little  time  before  people 
realize  what  I'm  trying  to  do,"  he  said.  "I'll 
just  have  to  sit  down  with  them  and  ex- 
plain." 
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with  a  great  sense  of  loss.  As  we  mourn  his 
passing,  however,  we  can  also  be  heartened 
by  the  knowledge  that  he  leaves  a  legacy  of 
excellerx^e  and  ctvic  leadership  that  will  live 
for  generations  to  come. 


EIDWARD  J.  SCHNUCK 


Hon.  bill  emerson 

OF  MISSOURI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday ,  February  24,  1987 

Mr.  EMERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  we  in 
this  great  Natk>n  are  blessed  with  many  out- 
standing, selfless  individuals,  there  are  a 
select  few  whose  names  become  almost  syn- 
onymous with  civic  leadership,  publk:  service, 
and  unselfish  giving. 

On  February  4.  with  the  death  of  Mr. 
Edward  J,  Schnuck,  of  St.  Louis,  MO,  we  lost 
one  of  those  select  few  individuals. 

Epitomising  the  American  standard  of  suc- 
cess through  hard  work,  Mr.  Schnuck  began 
his  business  career  at  the  end  of  World  War  II 
by  opening  a  neighborhood  grcx:ery  store — 
and  with  other  members  of  his  family,  he 
turned  that  small  beginning  into  one  of  Mis- 
souri's largest  supermarket  chains.  Schnuck 
Markets,  Inc. 

And  as  his  business  grew  and  prospered, 
so  did  hit  leadership  and  participation  in  his 
community's  affairs.  Holding  positions  that 
ranged  from  president  of  the  Herbert  Hoover 
Boys  Club  to  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Bank  of  St.  Louis.  Ed  Schnuck  seemed 
to  have  timost  limitless  time  and  energy  to 
give  for  the  betterment  of  his  native  St.  Louis 
arKJ,  indeed,  of  Missouri. 

As  testimony  to  his  efforts  on  behalf  of 
countless  good  causes,  Mr.  Schnuck  was  the 
deserving  recipient  of  many  civic  awards,  in- 
cluding the  Salvation  Army's  William  Booth 
Award  arwi  the  Brotherhood  Award  of  the  Na- 
tional Conference  of  Christians  and  Jews,  in 
additk>n,  he  was  the  only  person  ever  to  be 
honored  as  both  the  St  Louis  Globe-Demo- 
crat's "Man  of  the  Year"  and  the  recipient  of 
that  newspaper's  Humanities  Award. 

In  short,  Mr.  Speaker,  Edward  J.  Schnuck 
was  a  man  wtK>se  life  is  a  tremerxjous  exam- 
ple for  UB  all — and  wf)ose  death  leaves  us 


SENATOR  KENNEDY  PRAISES 
MARTIN  LUTHER  KING 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

or  IfEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  24,  1987 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to 
bring  the  following  sermon,  delivered  by  Sena- 
tor Kennedy  at  the  Union  United  Methcxlist 
Church  in  Boston  on  January  18,  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues.  I  share  the  Senator's 
strong  belief  that  now  more  than  ever  it  is  vi- 
tally important  for  us  to  pursue  Dr.  King's 
dream  of  freedom,  justice,  and  equality  for  all 
people.  "Now  is  the  time."! 
The  remarks  folltjw: 

Remarks  of  Edward  M.  Kennedy,  Martin 
Luther  King,  Jr.  Holiday 

PVst,  let  me  thank  Reverend  Stith  for 
that  warm  introduction. 

Two  decades  ago,  the  dreamer  we  honor 
this  morning  asked  his  own  congregation  to 
remember  him  as  a  drum  major  for  justice, 
a  drum  major  for  peace,  a  drum  major  for 
righteousness. 

Today,  the  community  of  Boston,  and  es- 
pecially this  church,  are  blessed  because 
Charles  Stith  is  our  drum  major.  Through 
his  work,  the  dream  of  Dr.  King  of  racial 
justice  and  full  civil  rights  still  lives.  By  his 
ministry.  Reverend  Stith  Is  bringing  all  of 
us  closer  to  the  day  when  Dr.  King's  great 
dream  finally  comes  true  for  our  city,  our 
Commonwealth,  and  our  country. 

At  the  historic  March  on  Washington  a 
quarter  century  ago,  Martin  Luther  King 
stood  before  a  quarter  million  people  assem- 
bled at  the  memorial  to  our  greatest  Repub- 
lican President.  And  on  that  famous  day. 
Dr.  King,  heir  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  ad- 
dressed the  crowd  in  these  words: 

"We  have  come  to  our  nation's  Capitol  to 
cash  a  check.  When  the  architects  of  our  re- 
public wrote  the  magnificent  words  of  the 
Constitution  and  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, they  were  signing  a  promissory 
note  to  which  every  American  was  to  fall 
heir.  This  note  was  a  promise  that  all  men 
would  be  guaranteed  the  unalienable  rights 
of  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happi- 
ness." 

In  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  the 
Constitution,  and  the  BUI  of  Rights,  Ameri- 
ca's first  patriots  established  a  society  based 
on  the  goals  of  liberty  and  justice  for  all. 
The  founders  were  not  perfect,  just  as  we 
are  not  perfect  today.  But  the  genius  they 
bequeathed  to  us  was  a  form  of  government 
based  on  opportunity. 

In  the  200  years  since  then,  we  have  sur- 
passed their  aspirations  beyond  human 
measure  and  created  a  nation  of  unparal- 
leled power  and  influence.  But  measured 
against  the  promise  of  America,  we  have 
also  fallen  short  in  ways  that  continue  to 
plague  us  and  divide  us. 

It  Is  a  national  tragedy  and  a  national  dis- 
grace that  after  200  years  of  progress,  the 
goal  of  racial  justice  now  seems  to  be  reced- 
ing, not  advancing. 

After  200  years,  where  Is  justice  in  health 
care,  when  a  newlwm  baby  who  Is  black  Is 
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twice  as  likely  to  die  in  the  first  year  of  life 
as  a  baby  who  is  white? 

After  200  years,  where  is  justice  in  educa- 
tion, when  the  doors  to  our  colleges  and  uni- 
versities are  being  closed  and  locked  against 
minorities,  when  student  aid  is  t>eing 
slashed,  and  when  campuses  even  In  our 
own  Commonwealth  are  becoming  battle- 
grounds of  racism  Instead  of  peaceful  ave- 
nues to  understanding? 

After  200  years,  where  is  economic  justice, 
when  black  Americans  are  condemned  to 
the  bottom  of  the  pay  scale,  and  govern- 
ment abandons  its  commitment  to  affirma- 
tive action  In  employment? 

After  200  years,  where  Is  justice  In  democ- 
racy, when  intransigent  public  officials  who 
fear  the  power  of  the  black  vote,  speak  with 
tongues  of  hypocrisy  about  ballot  security, 
and  conspire  to  prevent  black  citizens  from 
casting  their  votes  on  election  day? 

The  check  of  which  Dr.  King  spoke— the 
check  for  liberty  and  equality— was  drawn 
on  a  bank  account  whose  funds  have  been 
withdrawn  by  national  Administration  that 
speaks  platitudes  about  doing  better  but 
persists  in  doing  worse. 

The  bankrupt  p>olicies  of  the  Reagan  Ad- 
ministration have  spawned  a  national  envi- 
ronment that  encourages  discrimination  and 
repudiates  opportunity.  The  decade  of  the 
1080's  has  borne  witness  to  an  unconscion- 
able retreat  from  the  steady  advances  In 
civil  rights  that  have  always  been  one  of  the 
highest  measures  of  our  progress  as  a 
nation. 

The  proud  independence  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Commission  has  been  dismantled 
and  destroyed,  and  open-minded  idealistic 
leaders  on  the  Commission  have  been  re- 
placed by  ideologues  whose  narrow-minded 
concerns  are  the  antithesis  of  civil  rights. 

Even  the  extension  of  the  Voting  Rights 
Act  was  jeopardized,  in  spite  of  the  over- 
whelming evidence  that  minorities  are  still 
denied  the  constitutional  right  to  vote  for 
the  candidate  of  their  choice. 

The  Department  of  Justice  has  become  an 
anti-justice  dei>artment.  It  has  actively 
sought  to  terminate  court  decrees  requiring 
affirmative  action  in  employment,  and  it 
has  encouraged  white  employees  to  oppose 
affirmative  action  policies. 

Candidates  with  demonstrated  records  of 
racial  insensltivlty  or  even  outright  hostility 
have  been  nominated  as  federal  judges,  In- 
cluding even  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  United 
SUtes. 

This  abject  retreat  on  civil  rights  at  the 
highest  level  of  government  has  exacted  a 
high  price.  Minority  citizens  have  become 
targets  of  convenience  for  the  fears  and 
frustration  of  other  Americans  seeking  their 
own  education,  their  own  employment,  their 
own  economic  security.  I  say  to  you.  we 
must  categorically  reject  the  insidious  phi- 
losophy of  this  Administration,  that  "If  you 
are  white,  everything  will  be  all  right;  but  if 
you  are  black— get  back." 

That  attitude  has  spawned  Incidents  of 
racism  that  would  have  been  unthinkable 
ten  years  ago.  The  life  of  a  young  black  man 
Is  lost  to  the  sudden  violence  of  white  teen- 
agers in  Howard  Beach.  A  black  student  at 
The  Citadel  is  threatened  by  white  cadets 
dressed  as  Ku  Klux  Klansmen.  A  white  man 
in  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  attempts  to  force 
a  black  family  to  move  from  the  neighbor- 
hood by  attacking  their  home  five  times 
with  guns  and  explosives. 

And  here  at  home,  at  the  University  of 
Massachusetts  at  Amherst,  white  students 
respond  to  the  World  Series  loss  of  the  Red 
Sox  by  attacking  fellow  black  students  who 
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cheered  for  the  Mets.  And  you  and  I  know 
why  they  cheered  for  the  Met*. 

These  are  not  just  isolated  caaea  of  vio- 
lence and  bigotry.  As  Dr.  King  taught  us. 
"Injustice  anywhere  is  a  threat  to  Justice  ev- 
erywhere." Racism  feeds  on  itself.  Each 
time  an  Individual's  rights  are  violated.  It 
becomes  easier  the  next  time  for  others  to 
lose  their  rights  as  well.  Bad  as  they  are.  the 
episodes  of  racism  that  mar  the  American 
landscape  today  are  nurturing  worse  Inci- 
dents tomorrow. 

There  are  those  who  counsel  us  to  be 
silent  in  this  reactionary  time,  to  look  the 
other  way,  and  to  hope  for  the  best.  But  I 
refuse  to  stand  mute  when  liberty  Is  denied 
and  justice  is  deferred.  I  reject  the  advice  of 
those  who  say  civil  rights  can  wait  until 
1988.  and  that  it  is  better  politics  today  to 
neglect  human  needs. 

For  the  landscape  I  see  has  not  been  en- 
tirely barren  over  the  past  six  years.  Each 
individual  can  make  a  difference— and  scHne 
of  us  have  tried.  As  my  brother  Robert  Ken- 
nedy told  the  students  at  Capetown  in 
South  Africa  In  1966: 

"Each  time  a  person  stands  up  for  an 
ideal,  or  acts  to  Improve  the  lot  of  others,  or 
strikes  out  against  injustice,  he  sends  forth 
a  tiny  ripple  of  hope,  and  crossing  each 
other  from  a  million  different  centers  of 
energy  and  daring,  those  ripples  build  a  cur- 
rent that  can  sweep  down  the  mightiest 
walls  of  oppression  and  resistance." 

I  am  proud  to  stand  here  today  as  the 
sponsor  of  the  Martin  Luther  King  Holiday 
Bill,  the  sponsor  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act, 
and  the  sponsor  of  Fair  Housing. 

I  am  proud  to  speak  for  legal  services  for 
the  poor,  for  school  integration,  and  for  the 
integrity  of  the  federal  courts. 

I  am  proud  to  be  the  sponsor  in  this  Con- 
gress of  the  District  of  Columbia  Statehood 
Bill  and  the  Equal  Rights  Amendment  to 
the  Constitution. 

And  I  am  proud  to  have  sponsored  the  law 
in  the  last  Congress  that  established  eco- 
nomic sanctions  against  the  Government  of 
South  Africa,  over  the  veto  of  the  President. 

In  ways  such  as  these,  on  the  Issue  of  full 
human  liberty  for  the  minority  of  Ameri- 
cans who  are  not  white  and  the  majority 
who  are  women,  I  will  never  give  up  and  I 
will  never  give  In. 

When  the  timid  say  they  fear  even  to  try 
anymore,  we  reply  that  we  still  have  a  shin- 
ing, powerful  dream.  When  we  hear  a  new 
version  of  the  old  refrain  that  speaks  of 
gradualism,  we  reply:  "What  about  Ameri- 
canism?" 

And  when  we  are  told  to  wait  for  tomor- 
row and  tomorrow  and  tomorrow,  for  -the 
next  election  or  the  next  generation,  we 
reply.  In  the  words  of  Martin  Luther  King 
from  the  Birmingham  Jail:  "Now  is  the 
time." 

I  say  to  you,  now  Is  the  time— now  is 
always  the  time- to  commit  ourselves  to  the 
dream  of  Dr.  King. 

I  ask  you,  when  Is  the  time  for  the  right 
of  every  person  who  Is  able  and  willing  to 
work  to  have  a  decent  job?  You  and  I  know 
the  answer:  Now  is  the  time. 

When  is  the  time  for  the  right  of  every 
young  person  to  a  decent  education?  Now  Is 
the  time. 

When  is  the  time  for  the  right  of  every 
man,  woman,  and  child  in  America  to  decent 
housing  and  decent  health  care?  Now  is  the 
time. 

When  is  the  time  to  end  apartheid  In 
South  Africa?  Now  is  the  time. 

And  finally,  when  Is  the  time  for  the  right 
of  even  the  least  among  us  to  rise  from  the 
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of  poftxty  Into  the  sunshine  of  lib- 
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diifiity.  He  was  respected  by  all  who  knew 
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If  yoU  go  for  the  simpler  things  in  life. 
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of  Its  kind  In  the  Western  Hemisphere  (and     town.  In  July,  there's  the  Presoott  Hunter/ 
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'  of  powty  Into  the  ninihlne  of  lib- 
flrtfTNovlitliettme. 

We  need  wtkwl  leaderahlp  that  ia  more 
timiwlttirtl  to  richts  such  u  these  in  our 
own  laad  and  to  faU  human  righta  around 
the  worid.  We  must  undentand  that  our  na- 
tional iDtenat  dfinanda  progreas  and  Justice 
for  evory  dtlKB  In  America,  and  that  our 
?"**"*—'  Ideals  demand  doaer  relations  with 
tlM  people  of  black  Africa— not  constructive 
encagcment  with  the  apartheid  regime  of 
white  South  Africa. 

We  know  that  the  path  ahead  will  not  be 
easy.  Change  and  progreas  never  are.  But 
DOW  la  the  time— and  today  Is  the  day— to 
naffhm  the  goals  of  Martin  lAither  King 
and  make  them  our  own.  May  his  vision  be 
oar  vision,  his  strength  our  strength,  his 
stma^  our  struggle.  In  the  words  of  Dr. 
King's  great  letter  In  1963  to  bis  feUow  cler- 


"ijKt  us  all  hope  that  the  dark  clouds  of 
radal  pvejudloe  will  soon  pass  away,  that 
the  deep  tot  of  misunderBtandlng  will  be 
Ufled  from  our  fear-drenched  communities. 
and  that  in  some  not-too-distant  tomorrow, 
the  radtttnt  stan  of  love  and  brotherhood 
wfD  shine  over  our  great  nation  with  all  of 
their  artntniatlng  beauty." 

That  la  our  prajrer  too  in  1987,  on  this 
Sath  annlvenary  of  his  birth.  And  with  God 
H  oar  guide,  may  we  have  the  wisdom  and 
tlie  courage  to  carry  on  his  work,  so  that  at 
long  last  we  shall  be  able  to  rise  together 
and  say  with  him.  "Free  at  last,  free  at  last, 
thank  Ood  Almighty,  we  are  free  at  last!" 


MR.  CHARLES  AU.EN  RAWI^S 


HON.  ED  JONES 


or 

Ol  THK  HOVSS  OF  RKFBgSENTATl  VKS 
Tue$dUlv,  February  24, 1987 

Mr.  JONES  of  TenneMee.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  today  due  to  the  loss  of  a  great  friend 
■nd  grMt  man,  Mr.  Charles  Allen  Rawls  of 
DfowntwMe.  TN.  Mr.  Rawls  was  a  prominent 
and  productive  man  in  his  community  and 
wMhout  a  doubt  one  of  its  most  significant 
leaders.  Most  importantly  to  me,  he  was  a 


Many  migM  say  that  Al  Rawls  was  a  suc- 
ceaaful  man  )u8t  by  k>oking  at  the  many  txjst- 
nasa  enlefprises  he  built  and  managed 
throughout  his  Melime.  That  is  one  way  to 
maMure  success,  and  certainly  having  gone 
from  being  ttw  proprietor  of  a  small  funeral 
home  in  rural  west  Tennessee  in  1934  to 
stwtkig  and  managing  a  life  insurance  compa- 
ny now  ranked  among  the  Nation's  top  100 
black-owned  companies  is  the  mark  of  a  suc- 
cessful man.  Al  Rawls  dM  aM  that,  but  his  life 
must  be  msMured  not  only  on  his  success  in 
the  buaineaB  worU  but  also  in  terms  of  how 
gsnaious  and  compassionate  he  wras  to  the 
people  wNh  whom  he  came  into  contact 

Maybe,  thaautogy  aarvtee  held  for  him  said 
H  aM.  It  saU  ha  ww  a  dreamer,  and  he  was. 
IMka  acme  who  dream  and  never  work  to 
•cNeva  their  goals,  Al  Rawls  worked  hard  to 
acMawe  Ms  and  his  example  offered  hope  for 
oVwrs  who  had  similar  dreams.  He  was  able 
to  do  so  against  what  many  considered  kn- 
poasiile  odds  in  the  days  before  civil  rights 
became  a  national  issue.  He  reached  out  to 
Ns  community,  provided  aasistance  to  anyone 
DAW  needed  K,  and  aerved  his  people  with 
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diyiity.  He  was  respected  k>y  all  wtw  knew 
him  arKl  was  an  example  of  how  someone 
from  humble  beginnings  can  achieve  success 
in  this  great  country. 

Al  Rawis  leaves  behifKJ  a  great  legacy  for 
aH  of  us.  He  was  a  man  of  compassion  and 
dadicatkxt,  a  man  who  wilt  be  missed  t>y  his 
friends,  his  community,  and  his  loving  family. 


February  24.  1987 


February  21  1987 


THE  CITY  FOR  1987  IS 
CLEVELAND! 


HON.  LOUIS  STOKES 

or  OHIO 

IM  THE  HOnSC  OF  RZPRESEirrATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  24, 1987 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit  for  the 
infermatmn,  enlightenment  and  entertainment 
of  my  colleagues,  an  artKle  whk^  appeared  In 
Vt\9  January  23,  1987,  edition  of  the  Cleveland 
Plan  Dealer  wfiich  sings  the  praises  of  my 
city— Cteveiand,  OH: 

The  Citt  for  1987  Is  Cleveland! 
(By  Eric  Klnkopf ) 

Cleveland. 

That's  right,  Cleveland. 

Wait.  Don't  put  the  paper  down.  Keep  on 
reading.  You  may  t>e  surprised.  Or,  then 
again,  you  may  already  know  that  the  city 
that  used  to  bill  itself  as  "The  Best  Location 
in  the  Nation"— before  all  those  wise- 
cracks—Is  now  calling  itself  "The  Remake 
on  the  Lake,"  "The  Retake  on  the  Lake"  or 
th*  "North  Coast." 

Why? 

"If  you  haven't  been  to  Cleveland  lately," 
Mayor  George  Volnovlch  is  fond  of  saying, 
"yeu  haven't  been  to  Cleveland." 

And  that's  no  joke. 

Honest. 

They  may  be  able  to  mothball  those 
"Cleveland:  You've  Got  To  Be  Tough"  T- 
shlrts  soon,  because  this  city,  founded  by 
Moses  Cleaveland  on  July  22,  1796,  hard  by 
the  now-reclaimed  waters  of  the  Cuyahoga 
Riyer  and  Lake  Erie;  the  first  American  city 
to  display  a  Christmas  tree  on  a  public 
square  (in  1851)  and  the  first  American  city 
to  unveil  an  electric  streetcar  (in  1884)  is 
sparkling.  You  want  renaissance,  Daytwah? 
Look  to  the  east.  That's  where  it's  hap[>en- 
ing. 

If  you  think  this  discovery  comes  simply 
as  a  result  of  80,000  geeked-up  Cleveland 
Browns  fans  woofing  and  growUng  for  their 
team  during  the  recent  pro  football  play- 
offs, you're  barking  up  the  wrong  tree. 

(Of  course,  that  didn't  hurt,  either.) 

But  what  has  happened— has  been  hap- 
pening—there lately  is  no  mirage.  Cleve- 
land, OH-HI-OH,  pop.  about  550,000  (not  aU 
of  whom  paint  their  faces  Browns'  brown 
and  orange  to  get  on  television)  is  becoming 
the  gem  of  the  Rust  Belt  and  is  being  redis- 
cofered  by  a  nation.  For  instance: 

Last  year,  Cleveland  was  selected  as  the 
site  of  the  Rock  'n'  Roll  Hall  of  Fame. 

It  was  named  an  "AU  America  City"  for 
the  third  time  In  the  last  five  years. 

ABC's  "Good  Morning  America"  broad- 
cast last  summer  from  the  roof  of  City  Hall. 

"Family  Ties"  star  Michael  J.  Fox  and 
rocker  Joan  Jett  starred  in  a  movie- "Light 
of  Day"— filmed  there.  (On  Feb.  2,  the  world 
premier  happens  in  Cleveland.) 

And,  last  week,  an  exhibit  of  art  master- 
works  by  Cezanne,  Gauguin,  Van  Gogh  and 
Manet  opened  its  U.S.  tour  in  Cleveland. 
New  York  Is,  ahem,  the  *econd  stop. 


If  you  go  for  the  simpler  things  In  life, 
like  fishing  or  shopping  or  Just  plain  night- 
life, Clereland's  get  It  all. 

City  promoters  tout  Lake  Erie  as  the  "wal- 
leye fishing  capital  of  America"  and  as  for 
shopping,  well,  get  this:  You  can  do  it  right 
downtown.  And  there's  lots  of  it.  (And,  putt, 
more  U  coming.  J  And  the  Flats,  a  stretch  of 
industrial  lowlands  along  the  C^iyahoga 
near  its  Junction  with  Lake  Erie,  is  a  trendy 
composite  of  dining,  entertainment  and  at- 
mosphere. 

Cleveland  is  on  the  ielnd  of  roU  that  has 
its  promoters  gushing  that  it  has  more 
summer  stuishine  than  Tampa  or  Houston 
and  more  yachts  than  San  Diego  and  that, 
because  of  its  easy  access  to  the  St.  Law- 
rence Seaway,  Cleveland  is  closer  to  north- 
em  Eunopean  ports  than  either  Boston  or 
New  York. 

You  night  as  well  face  it,  Bunky,  Cleve- 
land, long  referred  to  only  in  punch  lines, 
may  be  the  City  for  1987.  Heck,  maybe  even 
for  the  test  of  the  decade. 

Cleveland's  in  'cause  the  mystery's  out  of 
the  bag: 

Last  year,  F>amela  Brenner.  32,  of  Brenner 
Tours  in  Hopkins,  Mich.,  which  is  located 
between  Grand  Rapids  and  Kalamazoo, 
took  32  buses  to  Cleveland  on  a  "mystery 
tour."  The  mystery  was  the  destination. 
The  question  upon  arrival  was  "Why?"  It 
turned  out  to  be  one  of  the  best  mystery 
tours  ever,  says  Brenner. 

"Cleveland  surprised  everybody,"  she  says. 
"The  people  were  flabbergasted.  You  think 
of  Cleveland  as  an  old  run-down  town.  It 
was  very  impressive.  It  really  showed  that  it 
had  something. 

No  ifs,  the  shoe  fits  (or  what  some  Cleve- 
landers  are  saying  about  Cleveland): 

"Cleveland  truly  is  the  Cinderella  city." 
says  Larry  Robinson,  58  a  native  Detroiter, 
gung-ho  Clevelander  and  former  owner  of 
the  retail  Jewelry  chain,  J.B.  Robinson  Jew- 
elers. 

"Cleveland's  a  giant  that  has  been  hiding 
for  a  while,"  says  Pat  Mclntyre,  46,  co- 
owner  Of  four  restaurants  in  the  Cleveland 
area. 

"You  can  come  to  Cleveland  for  a  week- 
end," sao^s  Joanna  Connors,  33,  the  arts  and 
entertaitunent  editor  for  the  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer,  "and  see  quality  in  the  arts 
that's  as  high  as  anywhere  else  in  the  coun- 
try." 

Looking  for  culture?  You  might  be  pleas- 
antly shocked: 

Cleveland  has  the  Ohio  Ballet  and  the 
Clevelaad  Ballet,  which  features,  as  perma- 
nent guest  star,  Cynthia  Gregory,  a  prima 
ballerina  with  the  American  Ballet  Theatre 
in  New  York.  There's  the  Cleveland  Opera 
and  the  Cleveland  Orchestra,  which  enjoys 
worldwide  prominence.  And  there's  the 
Playhouse  Square  Center,  which  includes 
two  refurbished  vaudeville  theaters  and  a 
third  undergoing  renovation,  all  built  in  the 
1920s.  The  center  drew  about  700,000  thea- 
ter-goers last  season.  The  Cleveland  Play 
House,  billed  as  the  nation's  oldest  continu- 
ously ruimlng  professional  resident  theater, 
dates  ta  1915.  The  Karamu  House,  dating  to 
1923,  is  l>elleved  to  be  the  oldest  black  thea- 
ter company  In  the  country. 

University  Circle,  a  one-square-mile  area 
five  miles  east  of  downtown,  is  referred  to  in 
one  premotional  brochure  as  "an  institu- 
tional Cluster  that  has  no  duplicate  any- 
where fei  the  country."  It  features,  among 
other  things,  the  Museum  of  Natural  Histo- 
ry; the  Museum  of  Art,  which  is  rated  one 
of  the  oountry's  top  five;  the  Health  Educa- 
tion Museum,  which  is  billed  as  the  only  one 


of  Its  kind  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  (and 
features  Jimo.  the  talking,  transparent 
woman);  and  the  Museum  of  Natural  Histo- 
ry, which  features  "Happy,"  a  120  million- 
year-old  dinosaur. 

There's  also  the  Garden  Center  of  Great- 
er Cleveland;  the  Center  for  Contemporary 
Art  and  the  Frederick  C.  Oawford  Auto- 
Aviation  Museum,  a  transportation  museum 
featuring  more  than  200  historic  vehicles  In- 
cluding vintage  automobiles,  aircraft,  car- 
riages, bicycles  and  motorcycles  from  1895 
to  the  present;  the  Children's  Museum, 
where  touching  and  feeling  the  exhibits  is 
encouraged;  the  Afro-American  Cultural 
Historical  Society  Museum;  the  Temple 
Museum,  dedicated  to  Jewish  cultural,  reli- 
gious and  ceremonial  art  objects;  and  the 
Howard  Dittrick  Museum  of  Historical  Med- 
icine. 

Phew! 

City  Hall's  got  the  "Spirit:" 

Oops,  can't  forget  the  Cleveland  Police 
Museum  and  the  USS  Cod  Submarine  Me- 
morial and  Museum,  which  is  located  on  the 
lakefront  and  features  a  completely  intact 
World  War  II  submarine.  It's  open  Memori- 
al Day  through  Labor  Day.  There's  always 
the  Plidco  Pipe  Line  Museum,  which  fea- 
tures "a  history  of  pipelines  and  the  contri- 
butions they  have  made  to  the  civilizations 
of  the  world." 

You  can  take  a  trip  to  the  observation 
deck— the  42d  floor— of  the  52-story  Termi- 
nal Tower,  the  tallest  building  in  Ohio.  On  a 
clear  day,  you  can  see  forev  .  .  .  oh,  about  35 
miles. 

Even  on  a  foggy  day  you  probably  can  see 
City  Hall.  And  the  lobby  there  is  home  to 
the  original  painting  of  "The  Spirit  of  "76," 
though  it's  now  missing  while  it's  being  re- 
stored. 

Then  there's  always  the  zoo,  founded  in 
1882,  the  fifth-oldest  zoo  in  the  United 
States. 

In  late  February,  there's  the  Home  and 
Flower  Show,  hailed  as  the  largest  exhibi- 
tion of  its  kind  in  the  country.  On  Lalior 
Day  weekend  is  the  air  show  at  Burke  Lake- 
front  Airport  downtown.  It's  billed  as  one  of 
the  country's  largest. 

Or  you  can  always  take  a  1  H-hour  tour  of 
Cleveland  aboard  Lolly  the  (replica)  Trol- 
ley. 

And  the  Force  is  with  them: 

You  want  teams,  well,  Cleveland's 
got'em— and  they  keep  getting  better. 

The  football  Browns  nearly  made  it  to  the 
Super  Bowl.  And  the  baseball  Tribe's  truly 
back  on  the  warpath.  The  once  sad-sack  In- 
dians are  a  pitcher  and  a  half  from  serious- 
serious,  now  maybe  eixn  a  pennant  con- 
tender—respectability in  the  American 
League  East.  (Free  tours  of  54-year-old  Mu- 
nicipal Stadium,  home  of  the  Browns  and 
Indians,  are  available.) 

The  Cavaliers,  the  city's  franchise  in  the 
National  Basketball  Association,  are  a 
young  and  promising  team.  And  the  Cleve- 
land Force— yes,  the  Force,  the,  ahem,  first- 
place  Force— of  the  Major  Indoor  Soccer 
League,  averages  more  than  14,000  fans  per 
game. 

The  CHeveland  State  Vikings  became  the 
darlings  of  the  NCAA  basketball  playoffs 
last  year,  when  they  upset  Indiana  and  were 
ellmliutted  by  Navy,  71-70. 

On  May  17.  there's  the  10th  Revco-Cleve- 
land  Marathon,  which  winds  right  through 
Public  Square  on  its  way  to  a  glorious  down- 
town finish.  On  July  3,  4  and  5,  the  Bud- 
weiser-Cleveland  Grand  Prix,  a  220-mlle 
Indy  car  race,  will  l>e  reconvened  on  the 
runways  of  Burke  Lakefront  Airport  down- 
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town.  In  July,  there's  the  Presoott  Htmter/ 
Jumper  Classic,  which  attracts  top  national 
and  international  horses  and  riders  to  the 
oldest  equine  Grand  Prix  In  the  country. 
And  for  duffers,  there's  the  PGA  Senior's 
Golf  Tournament. 

A  bull  market  for  shoppers— no  lie! 

Simply  stated,  "the  largest  grouping  of 
shopping  outlets  in  the  state"  can  be  found 
downtown,  the  Convention  &  Visitors 
Bureau  of  Greater  Cleveland  claims.  That 
includes  two  major  department  stores  and 
the  Arcade,  built  in  1890  and  an  architectur- 
al gem.  The  Arcade  is  a  five-story  indoor 
mall  with  an  arched  glass  roof  laid  over  an 
sirmature  of  iron  and  steel.  It  houses  shops, 
restauants  and  offices.  And  what  isn't  down- 
town may  be  coming.  A  number  of  multimil- 
lion-dollar projects  promise  to  provide  even 
more  ways  for  shoppers  to  spend  their 
money. 

Ribs  ticklers  and  pollu  spots: 

As  in  any  large  city,  the  list  of  restaurants 
is  long  and  varied.  'The  Theatrical  is  an  old 
Cleveland  institution,  and  Sammy's,  in  the 
Flats,  is  considered  by  some  to  be  the  first 
really  elegant  restaurant  in  Cleveland  with 
nouvelle  cuisine. 

There's  also  Otto  Moser's — "lunch  in 
Cleveland  is  a  corned  beef  sandwich,"  says 
Connors  of  the  Plain  Dealer— and  the  Hof- 
brau  House,  a  German  restaurant,  where 
the  average  food  is  overshadowed  by  pa- 
trons who  arrive  in  full  ethnic  costumes  to 
piolka.  For  ribs,  try  Hot  Sauce  William's.  For 
famous  Hungarian  wiener  schnitzel,  try  the 
Balaton. 

For  bars:  The  Hartwr  Inn  in  the  Flats  ad- 
vertises 110  different  kinds  of  beer,  and  the 
Roxy  Bar  &  Grill,  described  by  one  nostal- 
gic Clevelander  as  the  quintessential  pick-up 
Joint,  sits  on  the  former  site  of  the  Roxy 
Theater,  the  old  burlesque  and  strip  joint. 
Euclid  Tavern  Is  where  Fox  shot  his  movie. 
It's  the  place  to  go  to  hear  up-and-coming 
Cleveland  rock  'n'  roll  bar  bands. 

Want  to  drink  with  the  local  inkstalned 
wretches  or  TV's  Barbies  and  Kens?  Try  the 
Headliner.  Sports  Junkies  might  find  an  en- 
ergetic conversation  or  two  at  P^t  Joyce's, 
although  if  you're  looking  for  George  Steln- 
brenner,  owner  of  the  New  York  Yankees 
and  a  native  son  of  Cleveland,  head  for  the 
Pewter  Mug.  Word  is  that  he  quaffs  a  few 
there  when  he's  In  town. 

(P.S.  If  you  visit  Cleveland,  feel  free  to 
look  up  this  writer's  parents,  Helen  and 
Ernie.  They're  always  good  for  a  highball, 
and  they've  usually  got  a  ready  supply  of 
blood  sausage  and  sauerkraut  on  hand.) 


INSURANCE  INDUSTRY  LEADER 
EXPLAINS  INDUSTRY  CRISIS 


HON.  JAMES  J.  FLORIO 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRKSENTATTVES 

Tuesday,  February  24,  1987 
Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  recent  speech 
by  the  chairman  of  tfie  Insurance  Services 
Offne,  Paul  J.  Scheel,  provkles  Insight  Into 
the  liability  insurance  crisis.  As  my  subcommit- 
tee continues  its  inquiry  into  insurarx»  prot>- 
lems,  we  benefit  from  the  views  of  tfwse  in- 
volved. I  am  pleased  to  share  items  such  as 
Mr.  Scheel's  remarks  with  all  Members  of  the 
House. 
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ISO  CraIKMAN  AsVISSB  iNSUaBKS  To  iMtiMX 
FkOM  MI8TAKBS 

There  is  no  question  that  we  are  emerglnc 
from  the  Industry's  longest,  most  competi- 
tive and,  not  surprisingly,  the  most  unprof- 
itable period  in  history. 

Our  actions  during  this  last  aoft  market 
may  have  resulted  in  permanent  damage  to 
our  industry.  We've  already  lost  some  of  our 
business  to  self-insurance,  excess  and  sur- 
plus markets  and  other  mechanisms,  a  loss 
that  is  probably  permanent 

The  attitude  of  the  commercial  Insurance 
buyer  may  never  t)e  the  same.  We  lowered 
his  prices  for  six  years  and  then  suddenly 
reversed  course  and  he  saw  his  prices  rise 
dramatically.  He  quiclLly  forgot  that  he  was 
the  economic  beneficiary  of  our  competitive 
madness  and  as  current  prices  level  off  or 
show  some  signs  of  softening,  won't  that 
buyer  again  be  shopping  for  price? 

The  attitude  of  the  agent  may  never  be 
the  same  either.  The  agent  will  rememlier 
all  too  well  his  trauma  during  the  soft 
market.  He  will  remember  what  he  had  to 
do  to  retain  his  book  of  business.  Won't  be 
have  similar  thoughts  the  next  time?  If  the 
commercial  Insurance  buyer  Iseglns  to  shop, 
the  agent  will  also  shop. 

And  the  attitude  of  legislators  and  regula- 
tors may  never  be  the  same.  Already  we've 
seen  some  punitive  legislative  and  some  In- 
creased regulation  brought  about  by  our  ex- 
cesses in  the  marketplace.  Regulators  and 
legislators  both  have  taken  their  share  of 
criticism  for  allowing  the  companies  to  l>e  so 
competitive. 

Won't  these  same  regulators  take  the 
action  they  deem  necessary  to  avoid  similar 
criticism  the  next  time  and  won't  that 
aciton  take  the  form  of  Increased  regual- 
tion?  So  called  "flex-rating"  laws  and  a 
return  to  "prior  approval"  for  some  lines  of 
Insurance  in  some  states  are  a  direct  result 
of  that  regulatory  concern. 

Permanent  damage.  Indeed.  After  all  our 
mistakes  during  the  1978-84  period,  I  l>e- 
lieve  the  industry  is  now  on  trial.  What  are 
we  charged  with?  Let's  review  the  indict- 
ment. 

First,  we  abandoned  all  underwriting  prin- 
ciples and  we  lost  our  pricing  Integrity.  In 
our  business,  that's  an  unforgivable  crime. 
Instead  of  underwriting,  we  simply  proc- 
essed business  and  quoted  prices  low  enough 
to  obtain  more  business.  In  some  cases,  we 
asked  the  agent  what  price  he  needed  to 
write  the  business — and  we  used  his  price. 

We  paid  agents  overrides  for  the  transfer 
of  underpriced  books  of  business  with  little 
regard  for  the  quality  of  that  bualnesa.  We 
paid  bonus  comiolssions  to  obtain  i>ew  busi- 
ness or  to  retain  renewals.  And.  while  we  In- 
creased the  expense  ratio  In  order  to  write 
more  business,  we  reduced  expenses  in  other 
areas,  such  as  cutting  staff  and  reducing 
educational  efforts  with  our  employees. 

WhUe  we  saved  a  fraction  of  a  point  on 
the  combined  ratio  through  various  ex- 
penses reduction  programs,  the  unintended 
result  of  these  cost-cutting  efforts  was  a 
total  inability  to  service  the  business— and 
the  service  faucet  is  a  lot  easier  to  turn  off 
than  to  turn  on.  At  the  same  time,  our  un- 
derwriting and  pricing  actions  added  many 
points  to  the  combined  ratio. 

We  are  guilty  on  all  counts  and.  to  me, 
that  is  a  classic  case  of  mortaging  one's 
future. 

Perhaps  we  didn't  realize  how  bad  our 
service  would  get  and  perhaps  we  didn't  re- 
alize how  bad  our  results  would  get  or  how 
weak  our  balance  sheets  would  become.  Be- 
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cmuw  if  we  had.  we  certainly  would  have 
oome  to  our  araaea  much  aocmer  than  we 
did. 

Am  it  wia.  our  inability  to  properly  manage 
our  h<ialiw—  created  a  need  for  us  to  ruise 
over  $10  bOllon  in  new  capitaL  Hardly  a 
week  paiwrl  last  year  without  seeing  at  least 
one  amxHinoement  of  a  new  of  f  «lng. 

But  devote  ourselves,  we  bounced  back. 
We  always  seem  to  be  able  to  do  that. 
OuHty  as  we  were  to  all  the  charges,  some 
time  in  19M  we  recognised  that  disaster  was 
imminent  and  we  acted  Just  in  time.  If  we 
had  waited  six  months  longer,  it  would  have 
been  too  late  for  some  of  us.  As  it  was,  it 
was  already  too  late  for  the  54  companies 
that  became  insolvent  since  1984  and  are 
now  in  the  Ouaranty  Funds. 

So,  we  raised  our  prices  and  we  returned 
to  the  bastes  of  underwriting.  That  was  cer- 
tainly a  culture  shock  for  our  young  under- 
witters  because  even  though  some  of  them 
had  been  at  their  desk  for  three  or  four 
yean,  they  were  now  being  asked  to  actually 
underwrite  riaka  for  the  first  time.  They  not 
only  bad  to  leain  to  underwrite,  they  also 
had  to  learn  to  price  properly. 

Prieea  were  depressed  for  such  a  long 
period  of  time  that  the  road  back  is  a  long 
one  but,  at  the  same  time,  the  trip  bas  to  be 
made  at  a  high  rate  of  speed— the  very  sur- 
vival of  some  insurers  is  at  stake. 

What  we  gave  up  in  six  years,  together 
with  what  we  tfdnt  take  because  of  social 
and  monetary  inflation,  we  had  to  get  back 
In  half  that  time.  Some  of  us  tried  to  get  it 
back  quiver  than  that  and  the  disruptions 
created  in  the  marketplace  by  those  ex- 
cesses wne  real— snd  they  were  severe. 

It  didnt  matter  that  only  some  of  us  tried 
to  get  it  aU  tmiA  too  fast  and  it  didn't 
matter  that  the  largest  price  increases  were 
in  specialty  lines  like  directors  and  officers 
UabOity  or  in  the  excess  and  surplus  lines 
markets— it  was  the  entire  insurance  indus- 
try that  was  charged  with  such  abuses  and 
our  jury  of  consumers,  producers,  buyers. 
legislators  and  regulators  found  the  indus- 
try guQty. 

All  of  us  had  to  implement  large  price  in- 
creases, but  the  bulk  of  those  increases  were 
in  line  with  the  concept  that  it  would  take 
several  such  increases  to  get  us  to  where  we 
should  be.  We  should  not  be  afraid  to 
saswer  those  critics  who  say  that  all  insur- 
ers overreacted. 

Am  a  result,  more  and  more  of  that  busi- 
ness found  its  way  into  the  involuntary 
market  and  it  should  not  be  surprising,  as 
we  examine  our  involuntary  market  assign- 
ments, that  the  underwrittaig  loss  on  that 
business  is  growing  rapidly.  It  is  also  not 
surprising  that,  despite  these  increased  in- 
voluntary market  losses.  1986  produced  a 
dramatic  turnaround  in  operating  results. 
Operating  income  has  been  estimated  by 
ISO  to  be  $4.8  billion  for  1986.  With  operat- 
ing income  expected  to  be  even  better  in 
19t7  and  1988,  one  of  our  main  tasks  will  be 
to  defend  the  fact  that  we  are  profitable 


We  Witt  continue  to  be  attacked  by  con- 
sumer advocates,  politicians  and  others. 
That's  a  certainty.  If  we  were  attacked  in 
1988  for  making  a  modest  profit,  you  can 
bet  the  farm  that  those  attacks  will  be  more 
pointed  as  our  profits  rise.  We  must  defend 
our  right  to  make  those  profits  and  that  de- 
f case  should  be  a  high  priority  item  for  the 
industry. 

Insurance  company  income  statements  are 
difficult  for  people  outside  our  industry  to 
undostand.  In  fact,  there  are  many  individ- 
uals in  our  own  oompsny  and  agent  ranks 
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who  do  not  understand  Insurance  account- 
ing or  insurance  company  income  state- 
ments and  who  have  the  mistaken  percep- 
tioB  that  we  are  making  excessive  profits. 
They  have  that  perception  because  we  have 
not  communicated  properly,  educated  prop- 
erly or  perhaps  assumed  that  everyone 
ki  )ws  as  much  about  our  income  state- 
ments as  we  do. 

llie  solution  is  simple.  Let's  educate  our 
employees  and  agents  about  the  income 
statement  and  the  need  for  profitability,  so 
that  they  can  be  In  a  better  position  to 
defend  our  industry  at  rotary  club  meetings, 
cocktail  parties  or  wherever  someone  be- 
rates the  industry  for  making  too  much 
money. 

We  can  respond  to  our  critics  and  have 
done  so  with  some  success.  But  our  own  em- 
ployees and  agents,  sometimes  wonder  who 
is  really  right.  If  they  had  the  facts  and  un- 
derstood them,  we  could  sure  put  out  a  lot 
of  brush  fires  without  calling  the  fire  de- 
partment. 

When  profits  become  respectable  again, 
we  will  be  able  to  add  retained  earnings  to 
surplus  and  the  capacity  to  write  business 
will  once  again  be  restored  without  the  need 
to  raise  additional  capital.  Only  a  major  ca- 
tastrophe, such  as  a  precipitous  stock 
market  decline,  would  change  that  scenario. 

ITiat  brings  us  up  to  the  present,  but  what 
about  the  future?  I've  learned  long  ago  that 
it's  a  mistake  to  predict  what's  going  to 
happen.  Many,  many  predictions  were  made 
by  all  of  us  as  to  when  the  soft  market 
would  end.  There  was  only  one  right  predic- 
tion on  that  score,  and  I  believe  it  was  Pete 
Thomas  who  said  that  he  was  predicting  the 
soft  market  would  end  the  next  month  and 
he  would  repeat  that  prediction  each  month 
until  he  was  right.  He  was  finally  right.  No 
predictions,  then,  but  I  wUl  make  some  ob- 
servations. 

It  would  be  a  great  accomplishment  if  we 
could  approach  December  1988  and  to  ev- 
eryone's satisfaction  say  that  every  compa- 
ny In  the  business  is  adequately  reserved. 

Oompany  managements  are  once  again 
going  to  be  faced  with  the  decision  to  either 
strengthen  reserves  in  the  1987-88  time 
frame  or  report  better  numl>ers  without  the 
needed  strengthening.  I  believe  that  we  will 
be  better  rewarded  by  the  investing  public  if 
we  demonstrate  that  we  have,  once  and  for 
all,  attacked  the  reserve  adequacy  question 
and  resolved  it.  And  once  we  get  it  right, 
let's  have  the  courage  to  keep  it  that  way. 

If  we  have  the  courage  to  continue  to 
properly  reserve  during  the  next  period 
when  combined  ratios  are  rising,  then  we 
will  have  achieved  something  that  some  say 
has  never  been  achieved  before. 

One  thing  we  can  say  with  certainty  is 
that  the  market  will  soften  once  again. 
There  are  those  who  are  claiming  that  in 
certain  areas  the  softening  has  already 
begun.  We  have  always  been  a  highly  com- 
petttive.  cyclical  industry  and  we  always  will 
be.  We  compete  against  each  other  for  the 
same  business,  and  that  competition  is 
healthy.  But,  as  we  compete,  we  need  to  act 
responsibly.  We  should  remember  our  mis- 
taJoes  of  this  past  soft  market,  learn  from 
thorn  and  be  determined  not  to  repeat  them. 

liBt's  make  certain  all  our  underwriting 
personnel  are  better  prepared  for  the  next 
soft  market.  Rememlier  that  young  under- 
writer who  will  be  seeing  the  turn  from 
hard  market  to  soft  market  for  the  first 
time.  His  underwriting  and  pricing  activities 
should  tie  closely  monitored  because  he 
doesn't  have  the  same  sense  of  history  as 
many  of  us  do. 
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A  renewed  commitment  to  education  and 
training  by  all  of  us  will  help  to  ensure  that 
our  underwriting  personnel  are  better  pre- 
pared to  do  the  job  we  expect  them  to  do  no 
matter  ^hat  phase  of  the  cycle  we  may  be 
experiencing. 

It's  not  easy  to  manage  multiple  branches 
around  the  country  with  hundreds  of  indi- 
viduals making  pricing  and  underwriting  de- 
cisions and  having  them  all  do  it  in  con- 
formity with  a  plan  that  has  been  communi- 
cated from  a  home  or  regional  office.  But 
we  tiave  to  do  it  and  we  have  to  do  it  lietter 
ttian  weVe  done  In  the  past. 

We  hove  to  do  it  t>etter  l)ecause  we  have 
responsibilities.  We  have  a  responsibility  to 
create  *tability  in  the  marketplace— not 
chaos.  We  have  a  responsibility  to  restore 
our  credibility— not  to  continue  to  destroy 
it.  And,  we  have  a  responsibility  to  manage 
for  long-term  results— not  short  term. 

We  have  those  responsibilities  to  our 
stockholders.  We  have  those  responsibilities 
to  our  policyholders  and.  most  importantly, 
we  have  those  res[>onsibilities  to  ourselves. 


OVUIPLIGHTS  OF  NATIONAL 
PARKS.  H.R.  921 


HON.  NORMAN  Y.  MINETA 

or  CALirORNIA 
IN  TBX  HOUSE  or  REPRESEatTATIVES 

Thiesday,  February  24.  1987 

Mr.  MINETA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
call  the  attention  of  our  colleagues  to  H.R. 
921,  a  bill  introduced  by  Congressman 
COELHO,  arKJ  cosponsored  by  38  other  Mem- 
t>ers  incLding  myself.  Congressman  Coelho 
succinctly  describes  the  bill  and  why  it  is 
needed  in  his  remarks  printed  in  the  February 
3,  1987,  Congressional  Record,  page  E- 
347,  and  I  refer  our  colleagues  to  those  re- 
marks. 

As  Cor^ressman  Coelho  points  out,  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Transporta- 
tion and  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  worked  together  closely  in  the  99th 
Congress  to  develop  what  I  consider  to  be  a 
very  fine  piece  of  legislation.  Because  of  this 
high  degree  of  cooperation  between  the  com- 
mittees, the  legislation  was  brought  to  the 
floor  on  Septemtier  18,  1986,  and  was  passed 
overwhelmingly  by  the  House  with  a  378  to  12 
vote.  Unfortunately,  the  Senate  did  not  have 
an  oppoiftunity  to  take  up  the  legislation  in  the 
waning  days  of  the  99th  Congress. 

Congressman  Coelho's  remarks  very  ably 
descrit)e  the  laudable  environmental  goals 
and  purposes  of  the  legislation.  Rather  than 
reiterate  the  distinguished  gentleman's  thor- 
ough degcription  of  the  bill  and  its  purposes,  I 
would  like  to  focus  on  ttie  legislation  from  an 
aviation  perspective.  First,  my  involvement 
with  this  bill  began  with  my  wholehearted  sup- 
port for  the  concept  of  tighter  regulation  of  the 
airspace  over  the  Grand  Canyon,  Yosemite, 
arxl  the  Hawaiian  Parks.  However,  I  also 
wanted  to  ensure  that  such  regulation  was  ac- 
complished with  air  safety  receiving  the  high- 
est priority.  Wtran  we  decide  to  regulate  the 
airspace  over  our  national  parks  for  environ- 
mental reasons,  we  must  be  crystal  clear  as 
to  wfK)  i$  designing  the  regulations  and  wfK)  is 
enforcing  those  regulations.  It  is  my  firm  belief 
that  tt>e  regulation  of  airspace  must  remain  in 
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ttie  harxis  of  ttie  Federal  Aviatkxi  Administra- 
tion. 

This  legislation  very  dearty  keeps  airspace 
regulation  with  the  FAA  and  bestows  no  au- 
thority on  the  Natkmal  Park  Service  to  regu- 
late airspace.  Any  new  regulatk>ns  VnaX  are 
devetoped  out  of  the  studies  the  bill  auttxx- 
izes  woukj  be  regulations  of  the  FAA,  rtot  the 
Park  Servk:e.  The  National  Park  Service  can 
propose  regulations,  txit  if  tfie  FAA  deter- 
mines a  Park  Service  proposal  wouki  adverse- 
ly affect  safety,  tfien  aviatkxi  safety  corx^ems 
must  be  accommodated  to  FAA's  satisfactk>n 
before  any  plans  or  regulatx>ns  can  be  put 
Into  effect 

Another  important  section  of  Vne  legislatk>n 
auttvxizes  the  FAA  to  conduct  a  study  aimed 
at  improving  air  safety  at>ove  our  national 
parks.  In  tfiis  study,  I  woukj  expect  a  wide  va- 
riety of  issues  to  be  addressed,  including  the 
need  for  stronger  regulation  of  commercial  air- 
craft operations  using  our  natkxial  parks,  Vne 
need  for  improved  communicabons,  the  need 
for  dearly  defined  flight  patterns,  and  ttie 
need  for  improved  surveillance  and  inspectk>n 
of  commercial  aircraft  operators  by  the  FAA. 
This  study  wouki  be  completed  within  6 
months  of  enactment  of  H.R.  921 . 

I  should  note  this  since  this  legislation  was 
before  the  House  in  the  last  session,  Vne  FAA 
has  taken  regulatory  steps  to  begin  regulating 
ttw  airspace  over  Grand  Canyon  Natk>nal 
Park.  Under  the  FAA's  proposed  rules,  flying 
below  the  canyon  rim  would  be  prohit)ited  and 
the  airspace  below  2,000  feet  above  the  rim 
would  be  restricted  only  to  operators  wtio 
have  demonstrated,  through  anrtendments  to 
their  operatirtg  certifrcates,  that  tfiey  will  oper- 
ate only  in  certain  corridors  away  from  ttie 
noise  sensitive  areas.  This  rule  is  expected  to 
take  effect  within  a  couple  of  months. 

I  am  supportive  of  this  effort  by  the  FAA, 
and  it  is  consistent  with  the  intent  of  the  legis- 
lation. It  begins  the  needed  actions  that  H.R. 
921  will  complete. 

Again,  I  applaud  Congressman  Coelho's  in- 
troduction of  H.R.  921,  and  I  urge  our  col- 
leagues to  join  in  cosponsorship  of  this  impor- 
tant environmental  arid  aviation  safety  legisla- 
tion. 


INNA  MEIMAN  DIES  ALONE 


HON.  JOHN  EDWARD  PORTER 

OP  ILLINOIS 
IM  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  24,  1987 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Inna  Meiman 
suffered  from  anottier  bout  of  cancer  in  1985. 
Soviet  doctors  toki  her  to  seek  treatment 
abroad,  but  Soviet  authorities  prevented  her 
from  leaving  until  just  last  month. 

Inrfa  Meiman's  first  words,  on  arrival  in 
Washington  3  weeks  ago  were;  "I  have  not 
come  to  die.  I  have  come  to  live." 

Inna's  husband  wanted  to  t>e  with  ber  but 
was  rwt  allowed  to  leave.  Inna  died  Fet)ruary 
1 1  in  Georgetown.  Friends  and  concerned  dti- 
zens  came  to  her  funeral,  wfule  her  kyving 
husband  grieved  ak>ne  in  the  Soviet  Unkxi. 

While  Gort>achev  staged  his  Peace  Confer- 
ence attended  by  such  experts  on  arms  cor>- 
trol  as  Yoko  Ono,  Inna  Meiman  died  atone  in 
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a  foreign  country,  far  from  her  husband  of 
many  years. 

We  hear  a  tot  of  talk  about  "glasnost"  but 
wfien  Inna  needed  her  hustwrxi,  Gortiachev 
refused.  Inna's  husband  krwws  what  glasnost 
means,  he  also  knows  what  it  really  is. 


LET'S  HALT  THE  LIE  DETECTOR 
EPIDEMIC  IN  THE  WORKPLACE 


HON.  PAT  WHUAMS 

OP  HORTAlf  A 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  24,  1987 

Mr.  WILUAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
introduce  ttie  Employee  Polygraph  Protection 
Act  Last  year,  my  bill  passed  the  House  of 
Representatives  by  a  vote  of  236  to  173  on 
March  12,  1986.  Today,  more  ttian  120  Mem- 
bers of  tfie  House  join  me  as  original  cosporv 
sors  of  this  bill. 

My  t)ill  simply  prohilxts  Vne  use  of  "lie  de- 
tectors" in  tf>e  workplace,  for  tx>th  preemploy- 
ni>ent  testing  and  testing  during  Vne  course  of 
emptoyment.  It  requires  employers  engaged  in 
Interstate  commerce  to  p(»t  a  notice  on  Vne 
premises  stating  that  "emptoyers  are  prohibit- 
ed by  this  act  from  using  a  lie  detector  test  on 
any  employee  or  prospective  employee."  It 
provides  remedies  found  In  the  Fair  Latxx 
Starxiards  Act  as  amended.  It  does  rrat  apply 
to  any  individual  employed  by  ttie  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment, nor  wouki  it  apply  to  State  or  local 
government  employees. 

The  American  Polygraph  Associatton  esti- 
mates that  more  than  2  millton  polygraph  tests 
are  given  each  year.  The  number  of  tests 
given  has  tripled  just  in  the  last  10  years!  The 
shocking  fact  is  ttiat  the  bulk  of  these  tests 
aren't  being  given  t)y  the  Government — not  t>y 
the  FBI,  CIA,  NSA,  or  State  or  local  police  de- 
partments. Ninety-eight  percent  of  Vnose  2  mil- 
lton are  given  by  private  txjsiness.  Approxi- 
mately three-quarters  of  these  tests  are  given 
for  preemployment  testing  while  the  remaining 
one-quarter  are  used  for  investigations  of 
workers. 

The  tHil  protects  workers  wtio  are  wrongfully 
denied  employment  and  whose  careers  are 
devastated  based  on  the  results  of  these 
questionable  tests.  Tens  of  thousands  of 
workers  are  wrongfully  denied  employment 
every  year,  either  t>ecause  they  refuse  to  take 
the  tests  or  tiecause  of  tfie  Inherent  inaccura- 
cies of  the  machines  and  ttieir  operators. 

Through  the  years,  States  have  made  spo- 
radic efforts  to  control  the  use  of  this  gadget. 
Twenty-two  States  and  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia have  passed  legislation  prohitiiting  their 
use  in  the  private  workforce.  However,  these 
separate  laws  have  not  proven  effective. 
Often,  employers  undermine  State  law  by 
pressuring  emptoyees  and  job  seekers  into 
crossing  State  lines  to  take  the  tests  or  "vol- 
unteering" to  take  a  test  even  wrhen  ttie  State 
law  prohibits  requiring  or  requesting  an  exami- 
nation. In  States  that  completely  tian  tfie  use 
of  lie  detectors,  emptoyers  may  avokl  the  law 
by  hiring  in  a  neighboring  State  which  permits 
examination  and  tfien  transferring  tfie  emptoy- 
ee  into  the  State  wfiere  such  testing  is  prohitv 
ited.  It  is  dear  now  that  State  regulation  lias 
t>een  perceived  as  a  "seal  of  approval"  on  tfie 
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gadget  thus  resulting  in  the  exploeive  rise  to  2 
millton  tests  per  year. 

Our  criminal  justice  system  presumes  that 
an  indivtoual  is  innocent  until  proven  guilty. 
The  polygraph  abuses  ttiat  principle  ttecause 
it  requires  one  to  prove  innocence.  The  courts 
in  this  country  refuse  to  admit  polygraph  re- 
sults as  evidence  in  trials  because  of  tfie  doc- 
umented inaccuracies  of  tfiese  gadgets.  It  is 
sadly  ironic  that  criminals  are  protected  from 
polygraphs  wfiile  American  workers  are  not 
My  bill  will  put  an  end  to  this  duplkaty. 


ESTONIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 


HON.  ROBERT  K.  DORNAN 

OPCALIPOBlflA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSENTATTVBS 

Tuesday,  February  24,  1987 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
rise  today  to  express  my  support  for  tfie  69lh 
anniversary  of 'tfie  Dedaratton  of  Independ- 
ence of  tfie  Republic  of  Estonia  Today,  I  join 
my  colleagues  in  an  expression  of  celebration 
arid  concern. 

On  this  day  we  pay  tritxite  to  our  Estonian 
friends  and  reaffirm  our  support  for  their  exiled 
Government  Like  the  Latvians  and  Lithuani- 
ans, millions  of  Estonians  now  live  under  ttie 
yoke  of  foreign  sutijugation — tfiere  very  na- 
ttonhood  stolen  from  them  t>y  the  evil  designs 
of  tfie  Soviet  empire.  Tfie  courageous  effort  of 
the  Estonian  people  to  maintain  their  national 
identity  and  patriotism  sfiouto  be  an  Inspiration 
to  all  peace-loving  societies  of  the  free  worid. 
They  are  an  important  link  between  freedom 
fighting  movements  around  tfie  wortd. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  sutxnit  for  the  Record  a 
statement  Issued  t)y  ttie  Estonian  American 
National  Coundl  regarding  ttie  Soviet  aggres- 
ston  against  tfie  Baltic  States  and  the  contin- 
ued suppresston  of  tfie  national  and  human 
rights  in  Estonia,  Latvia,  and  Litfmania  Ptoase 
join  me  in  saluting  tfie  people  of  Estonia  on 
their  Fetiruary  24  tradition.  My  only  hope  is 
that  In  tfie  near  future  we  will  be  able  to  cele- 
brate this  day  in  a  bvly  free  reput>lic. 

The  material  follows: 

Estonian  Independence  Day  Statement 

On  February  24,  1987,  Estonian  Americans 
and  people  of  Estonian  ancestry  everywhere 
in  the  world— except  in  their  own  native 
homeland— solemnly  and  publicly  com- 
memorate the  69th  anniversary  of  the  dec- 
laration of  independence  of  the  Republic  of 
Estonia  in  1918.  In  Estonia  itself,  the  people 
can  celebrate  only  In  their  hearts,  although 
some  individuals  nevertheless  defiantly 
engage  In  acts  of  patriotism  and  Incur  the 
wrath  of  the  Soviet  secret  police,  the  KGB. 

Estonian  Independence  Day  is  a  time  for 
Estonians  to  renew  their  faith  in  God.  in 
the  goodness  of  mankind,  in  the  belief  that 
Justice  will  triumph  in  the  end.  It  is  a  time 
for  all  Estonians  living  In  the  FYee  World- 
young  and  old  alike,  even  those  who  have 
never  even  seen  Estonia— to  declare  their 
solidarity  with  their  brothers  and  sisters 
t>ehind  the  Iron  Curtain  and  to  reaffirm 
that  we  are  one  people,  no  matter  how  the 
currents  of  history  may  have  carried  us  to 
the  far  comers  of  the  world. 

This  is  also  a  time  for  Estonian  Americans 
to  give  thanks  that  we  are  able  to  enjoy 
living  in  freedom  with  the  many  rights. 
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prtvOegM  and  rMpooaibUiUes  which  a  demo- 
crmttc  ajtUm  of  covenuMnt  provides.  In  Bs- 
toDte  today,  the  fceBdoni  to  ooramuniotte  is 
Mvcrdy  reatrteted;  even  the  mall  la  cen- 
■orad.  Tban  are  no  free  and  open  elections. 
Trteli  are  moatly  for  abow,  as  evidenced  by 
the  irimffrma  when  venUcta  and  sentences 
are  Inadvertently  published  before  the  trials 
are  even  eomideted.  Rdlclous  expression  is 
hanhly  reatricted:  parents  may  not  even 
take  their  achotd-aie  dilldren  to  church. 
Cbuich  merabenhlp.  although  technically 
pennltted.  may  result  In  loss  of  employ- 
ment. 

The  fate  of  Brtonla  serves  as  an  important 
Irainn  Afghanistan  Is  but  a  recent  example 
that  the  Soviet  ITnkm  has  not  changed  its 
ways  adnce  its  troops  first  marched  into  the 
peaceful,  democratic  and  neutral  Republic 
of  Wrtftnia  In  June.  IMO.  The  night  of  June 
13.  IMl  remains  IndeUbly  etched  on  the 
minds  of  Estonians— It  was  then  that  more 
than  10.000  men.  women,  and  children  were 
herded  Into  boxcars  and  shipped  to  Soviet 
slave  labor  camps  in  the  Oulag.  The  Soviets 
carried  out  other  such  mass  deportations  in 
the  Baltic  SUtes  during  and  after  World 
Warn. 

The  horrible  memory  of  these  mass  depor- 
tations was  rekindled  only  this  past 
summer,  as  reports  filtered  out  that  Soviet 
authorities  had  forcibly  conscripted  hun- 
dreds of  Estonians,  often  in  the  middle  of 
the  nliiit.  to  clean  up  the  area  near  the 
Chonobyl  nuclear  power  plant  disaster. 
When  some  of  these  oonscriptees  revolted 
■f'"^  the  inhiunane  working  conditions 
and  the  lack  of  the  most  elemental  safety 
gear  at  the  site,  a  number  of  them  were  shot 
to  death  by  the  Soviets. 

The  Soviet  Union  continues  to  engage  in 
cultural  genocide  with  its  ruasification  and 
sovletliatlon  programs.  Estonians  are  being 
sent  to  various  parts  of  the  Soviet  Union 
and  Russians  and  other  nationalities  are 
being  sent  into  Estonia.  In  Talllim.  the  cap- 
ital, only  about  50  percent  of  the  people  are 
Estonians. 

The  Soviets  are  doing  everything  in  their 
power  to  destroy  the  identity  of  the  Esto- 
nian people,  as  individuals  and  as  a  group. 
On  July  SO,  IMO.  President  Konstanin  Pats 
was  taken  to  parts  unknown  by  Soviet 
forces.  Nearly  40  years  later  three  messages, 
written  by  him  while  imprisoned  in  a  Oulag 
concentration  camp,  finally  reached  the 
Consulate  General  of  Estonia  in  New  York. 
President  Pats  wrote.  "I  am  .  .  .  being  sub- 
jected to  degradation  in  every  way  and  my 
life  threatened  .  .  .  [Alll  my  personal  be- 
longings which  I  had  along  with  me  have 
been  taken  away.  I  have  even  been  refused 
to  use  my  own  name.  Here  I  am  only  No. 
12."  President  Pats'  words  have  been  echoed 
recently  by  leading  Estonian  dissident  Mark 
Niklas,  who  was  sentenced  to  ten  years  in  a 
labor  camp  plus  five  years  exile  for  demand- 
ing independence  for  the  Baltic  States  on 
Aug.  33.  lOTO,  the  40th  anniversary  of  Sta- 
lin's secret  protocol  with  Hitler.  Despite 
being  championed  by  Andrei  Sakharov, 
Mart  Nttlus  has  not  been  heard  from  since 
an  April.  19M  letter  to  his  mother  which  he 
signed.  "From  your  son.  who  is  burled 
alive". 

While  under  Soviet  subjugation,  the 
entire  Estonian  nation  is  "buried  alive". 
Creative  freedoms  in  all  fields  of  artistic  en- 
deavor are  severely  curtailed.  Russian  lan- 
guage encroachment  at  all  educational 
levels.  In  the  mass  media,  and  in  public  af- 
fairs threatens  to  undermine  the  Estonian 
natkma]  Identity.  The  historical  record  of 
the  Republic  of  Estonia  during  its  brief 
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period  of  independence  was  a  proud  one  in- 
cluding universal  suffrage,  eight-hour  work 
days,  land  reform,  laws  protecting  the  rights 
of  rdigious  and  cultiual  minorities,  and  sig- 
nificant contributions  in  the  fields  of  art, 
music,  literature,  science,  and  sports.  Today 
that  record  of  achievement  is  continually 
attacked  and  denied  by  Soviet  historical  re- 
visioalsm  and  disinformation,  much  of  this 
aimed  also  at  political  refugees  from  com- 
munism who  fled  to  the  West.  Estonian  Am- 
ricans,  therefore,  are  very  concerned  that 
the  United  States  Government  maintain  a 
steadfast,  consistent,  and  logical  position  re- 
garding the  status  of  Estonia,  Latvia,  and 
Lithuania  as  countries  occupied  illegally,  in 
blatant  violation  of  international  law.  Most 
Western  nations  continue  to  refuse  to 
accond  de  jure  recognition  to  Soviet  rule  in 
the  Baltic  States. 

In  marking  Estonian  Independence  Day, 
Estonian  Americans,  Estonians  in  their  oc- 
cupied homeland— indeed,  Estonians  and 
their  friends  aU  over  the  world— reaffirm 
the  (ft-eam  of  restoration  of  sovereignity,  of 
political  and  human  rights,  of  freedom  from 
Soviet  oppression,  and  of  the  universal  right 
of  self-determination.  These  aspirations  are 
shared  by  freedom-loving  people  and  their 
governments  everywhere.  Ellagu  Vaba  Eesti! 
[Long  live  Free  Estonia!] 


February  U,  1987 

was  fWed  with  the  kind  of  giving  that  far  out- 
lasts his  phyatcal  presence  among  us. 
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STATE14ENT  BT  PRIME  MINIS- 
TER CDWARD  SEAOA  OF  JA- 
MAICA BEFORE  THE  JAMAICAN 
PARLIAMENT 


MR.  HORACE  DUNAGAN.  JR. 


HON.  BIU  EMERSON 

or  IflSSODRI 
in  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  24,  1987 

Mr.  EMERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  February  4, 
southeast  Missouri — and  particularly,  the  com- 
munity of  Caruthersville,  MO — lost  a  true 
itiend,  and  a  true  civic  leader:  Mr.  Horace 
Dunaoan,  Jr. 

WiTi  Mr.  DUhagan's  death,  we  mourn  the 
passifig  of  one  of  those  special  individuals 
who  defines  writh  deeds  the  ideals  of  civic  re- 
spongit>ility,  selfless  giving,  and  pride  in  one's 
community. 

A  World  War  II  veteran,  Mr.  Dunagan  was, 
at  the  time  of  his  death,  chairman  of  the 
board  of  the  First  State  Bancorp,  Inc.,  presi- 
dent of  the  First  State  Bank  of  Caruttiersville, 
and  chairman  of  the  board  of  the  Bank  of 
Hayti.  MO.  Active  in  professional  organiza- 
tions, he  served  as  both  president  of  the  Mis- 
souri Bankers  Association  arxl  national  presi- 
dent of  tf)e  Bank  Administratnn  Institute. 

Similarly,  Mr.  Dunagan  was  a  long-time 
leader  in  a  wide  range  of  community  devetop- 
ment  efforts  arxj  civic  activities — strivir>g 
always  to  help  improve  tfie  quality  of  Kfe  for 
his  frjbrxls  and  neighbors  in  Pemiscot  County. 
Also,  he  was  a  long-standing  memkter  of 
Rotaiy  lntematk>nal. 

I  couki  go  on  and  on,  Mr.  Speaker,  but  I  will 
simply  say  that  Horace  Dunagan  was  one  of 
ttK)S4  rare  people  wtio  take  it  upon  them- 
setvea  to  address  not  just  their  own  needs, 
but  tie  needs  of  ttieir  communities,  ttieir 
neiglt)ors,  and  their  friends.  As  we  in  this 
Chamber  know,  it  is  because  of  such  indivkl- 
uals  that  communities  across  the  country 
prosper,  life  improves,  and  the  future  bright- 
ens. 

In  that  sense,  wtule  the  death  of  Horace 
Ounapan,  Jr.,  Is  irKieed  a  great  toss,  his  life 


HON.  CHARUES  B.  RANGEL 

OP  HXW  YORK 
IN  THB  HOUSE  or  REPRESENTATIVES 

7\i4sdav,  February  24,  1987 

Mr.  RANGEL  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Prime  Minis- 
ter of  Jamaica  recently  described  to  the  Ja- 
mak»n  Parliament  the  efforts  being  made  by 
his  country  against  drug  traffk:king  in  his 
nation.  Considering  the  seriousness  of  the 
prot)lem  throughout  the  regton,  I  wekxmie  the 
forthright  cbmmitment  contained  in  the  Prime 
Minister's  Mmarks  and  am  pleased  to  share 
these  with  my  colleagues  as  an  indk»tk>n  of 
the  kind  of  leadership  we  are  t>eginning  to  see 
in  the  Caribbean  to  assist  our  nattonal  efforts 
to  stem  th#  flood  of  narcotns  into  the  United 
States. 

Our  alliet  in  the  Caribtwan  and  throughout 
the  regton  are  beginning  to  realize  that  we 
have  a  shared  prot>lem,  and  this  promises 
twtter  cooperation  arxl  more  effective  law  en- 
forcement igainst  the  drug  plague. 

STAnooan!  to  Pakuamxmt  bt  Primk  Mihis- 

TKR,  THE  Rt.  Hon.  Edwako  Sxaga,  Tdxsday, 

DacxMBEit  9,  1986 

Mr.  Speaker,  members  of  this  honorable 
House  will  be  aware  that  over  recent 
months  tbe  problems  of  drug  trafficking 
and  drug  abuse  have  been  coming  into  in- 
creasingly sharp  focus  in  our  national  life. 

This  is  first  because  Government  has  con- 
sistently accorded  the  highest  priority  to 
stemming  what  threatens  to  l>e  an  escala- 
tion of  botah  problems  in  our  society,  and,  to 
the  maximum  extent  permitted  by  our  re- 
sources, to  eradicating  both  these  scourges 
from  our  Uland. 

This  Government  has  over  the  years 
taken  the  position  that  the  production  of  il- 
licit drugs,  drug  trafficking  and  drug  abuse, 
pose  a  serious  threat  to  the  very  life  of  our 
young  nation,  and  must  therefore  be  com- 
bated, contained,  and  Increasingly  eradicat- 
ed If  we  are  to  aspire  to  a  l>etter  quality  of 
life  for  all  our  people. 

In  the  area  of  drug  abuse,  it  is  now  well 
established  that  marijuana  or  ganja  has  the 
capability  of  not  only  destroying  the  moral 
fibre  of  our  society,  but  also  of  so  affecting 
the  individual  as  to  result  in  a  cumulative 
devastating  effect  on  the  society  as  a  whole, 
if  it  is  aOowed  to  take  root  particularly 
among  the  youth  of  the  country. 

In  the  Jamaican  experience  ganJa  has 
l>een  shown  to  have  several  clinical  effects 
which  havte  been  confirmed  by  studies  else- 
where. 

At  the  level  of  the  Individual  these  include 
damage  to  lungs  giving  rise  to  a  chronic 
bronchitis  syndrome,  emphysema,  impo- 
tence In  young  males  who  have  used  ganJa 
for  upwards  of  five  years  on  a  regular  or  ir- 
regular basis;  lowering  of  blood  sugar  simi- 
lar to  the  effects  of  an  overdose  of  insulin; 
spasms  of  the  arteries  of  the  heart,  leading 
to  painful  attacks  as  in  angina;  increase  of 
the  heart  rate;  and  gastric  or  stomach  bleed- 
ing commonly  associated  with  over  indul- 


gence during  "crop  time"  and  the  harvest- 
ing of  ganJa. 

There  are  also  the  psycho-social  effects 
which  include  loss  of  ambition,  loss  of  drive, 
loss  of  motivation  and  drifting  generally; 
loss  of  interest  in  school  work,  sports,  and 
work  projects  generally;  declining  class  work 
achievement;  short-term  memory  decay  and 
loss  of  memory;  and  Illusions  as  regards 
time,  space  and  orientation. 

Needless  to  say,  aU  of  the  foregoing  ef- 
fects of  ganJa  lead  to  family  conflicts,  con- 
flicts at  school  and  at  the  workplace,  loss  of 
self-esteem  and  self-neglect,  and  it  is  an  all 
too  easy  step  into  serious  involvement  with 
crime  and  with  other  drugs  such  as  cocaine. 

It  should  be  noted  that  some  40  per  cent 
of  admissions  to  the  Bellevue  Hospital 
suffer  from  recurrent  psychoses  induced  by 
use  of  ganJa,  and  that  studies  conducted 
have  shown  that  in  terms  of  genetic  effects, 
)>abies  bom  to  ganJa  smoliing  mothers  are 
at  least  two  pounds  lighter  in  birth  weight. 
University  studies  also  show  a  tendency  to- 
wards limb  and  other  deformities  among 
rats  exposed  to  ganJa. 

Multiplied  on  a  national  scale  the  poten- 
tial impact  on  natioiuil  health  and  produc- 
tivity is  frightening,  and  the  Govenunent 
has  t>een  seeking  to  address  this  aspect  of 
the  problem  through  the  work  of  the  Na- 
tional Drug  Abuse  Council. 

There  is  no  aspect  of  our  national  life  that 
is  impervious  to  the  serious  damage  which 
results  from  the  illicit  production  of  narcot- 
ics and  from  drug  trafficking. 

At  a  time  when  so  much  of  our  economic 
recovery  and  development  depends  on  In- 
creasing our  foreign  exchange  earning  ca- 
pacity through  the  development  of  our  ex- 
ports and  our  toiurism,  we  are  already 
plagued  by  incidents  which  threaten  to 
negate  all  the  hard  work  and  honest  lalMur 
which  have  gone  Into  the  development  of 
our  export  programmes  and  the  improve- 
ment in  both  productivity  and  production  to 
meet  the  demand  for  Jamaican  agricultural 
and  industrial  products. 

The  expansion  of  our  agricultural  exports 
is  already  jeopardised  by  the  discovery  from 
time  to  time  of  consignments  of  ganJa  con- 
cealed in  shipments  of  our  products  wheth- 
er they  are  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables,  flow- 
ers, or  carmed  agricultural  products.  Deten- 
tion of  such  products  at  the  ports  of  entry 
in  overseas  markets  causes  serious  spoilage 
and  is  threatening  the  viability  of  expansion 
of  agricultural  exports  in  a  situation  in 
which  there  is  no  shortage  of  international 
competition  in  these  markets. 

Similarly,  as  we  make  iiu-oads  into  the 
markets  for  our  manufactured  goods,  the 
need  to  delay  and  even  destroy  Increasingly 
significant  quantities  of  such  goods  in  the 
search  for  concealed  shipments  of  ganJa  is 
threatening  to  dislocate  and  destroy  what 
promises  to  be  a  bright  future  for  the  manu- 
facturing sector. 

Many  have  l>een  the  items  of  Jamaican 
furniture  of  the  highest  craftsmanship 
which,  having  found  a  lucrative  export 
market,  have  hsid  to  be  subjected  to  drilling 
or  destruction  of  the  upholstery  with  a  view 
to  determining  whether  they  are  being  used 
as  containers  for  Ulicit  shipments  of  ganja. 
As  this  honourable  House  is  well  aware, 
there  was  also  a  recent  case  in  which  a  ship- 
ment of  cement  was  found  to  contain  quan- 
tities of  ganja. 

GanJa  Is  also  at  the  root  of  a  serious 
threat  to  our  international  transportation 
network.  The  national  air  carrier  has  re- 
cently had  the  experience  of  having  two  of 
Its  aircraft  seised  in  the  United  SUtes  fol- 
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lowing  the  discovery  of  marijuana  among 
the  mail  or  passengers'  luggage.  These  have 
since  been  recovered,  at  great  cost,  but  if  in- 
stances of  shipments  of  ganja  on  aircraft 
leaving  Jamaica  continue,  the  time  is  fast 
approaching  when  Air  Jamaica  will  be 
grounded  and  prevented  from  flying  into 
the  United  States,  and  other  airlines  operat- 
ing in  Jamaica  and  suffering  the  same  fate. 
wiU  withdraw  from  these  routes.  In  fact.  Air 
Jamaica,  as  a  result  of  the  continuing  fines 
for  shipments  of  ganja  has  not  received  a  li- 
cense from  the  U.S.  authorities.  Similarly, 
certain  shipping  lines  have  served  notice 
that  they  may  be  forced  to  withdraw  their 
services  from  Jamaica  as  a  result  of  the 
extent  to  which  ganja  has  been  placed  on 
their  vessels,  leaving  them  open  to  seizure 
and  liable  to  heavy  fines  when  this  Illicit 
cargo  is  discovered  in  overseas  ports  of  call. 

Not  only  does  drug  trafficking  Impact  on 
our  international  transportation  system,  but 
it  also  threatens  our  tourism  industry  by 
discouraging  visitors  from  coming  to  Jamai- 
ca by  being  one  of  the  main  causes  of  com- 
plaints of  harrassment  according  to  surveys 
conducted  in  our  resort  areas. 

In  addition  to  the  unquestionably  overrid- 
ing importance  of  ridding  Jamaica  as  far  as 
possible  and  as  quickly  as  possible  of  ganja 
and  other  dangerous  drugs  and  of  the  at- 
tendant socio-economic  and  political  prob- 
lems, there  is  now  a  particular  problem  in 
relation  to  our  major  trading  partner  and 
our  major  source  of  external  investment, 
aid.  and  tourism  earnings. 

Just  prior  to  its  adjournment  in  October, 
the  United  States  Congress  passed,  and 
President  Reagan  signed  into  law.  the  Drug 
Enforcement  and  Control  Act  of  1986  ("the 
drug  bill")  which  embodied  legislation  in- 
tended as  a  response  to  the  drug  problem, 
now  regarded  as  one  of  the  highest  priority 
issues  in  that  country. 

Under  the  drug  bill,  countries  which 
produce  large  amounts  of  Illicit  drugs,  in 
part  for  export,  are  liable  to  be  cut  off  from 
any  and  all  U.S.  programmes  designed  to 
assist  their  economies.  Under  the  interna- 
tional narcotics  control  section  of  the  bill, 
for  example,  fifty  per  cent  of  U.S.  foreign 
assistance  to  any  country  shall  be  withheld 
if  that  country  is  classified  as  a  "major  illic- 
it drug  producing  country."  In  addition,  the 
United  States  will  vote  against  any  loans  by 
the  multilateral  development  banks,  such  as 
the  World  Bank,  the  Inter-American  I>evel- 
opment  Bank  and  IMF.  to  "drug-producing 
countries."  Also,  the  President  will  not  be 
permitted  to  provide  any  preferential  tariff 
treatment  for  products  from  those  countries 
under  programmes  such  as  the  Caribbean 
Basin  Economic  Recovery  Act,  the  CBI,  and 
the  generalized  system  of  references.  In 
effect  this  would  have  the  horrible  and  far- 
reaching  consequences  to  any  economy  by 
drastically  curtailing  its  programmes  of  aid. 
loans  and  exports. 

This  honorable  House  will  also  be  aware 
of  the  environmental  problems  which  are 
increasingly  t>elng  created  as  forests  have 
been  cleared  to  grow  ganja,  leaving  the 
mountains  exposed  to  erosion  and  loss  of 
valuable  top  soil. 

Mr.  Speaker,  over  recent  months  there 
has  been  an  intensification  of  the  ganja 
eradication  campaign  and  a  strong  drive  has 
been  launched  against  the  growing  of  ganja 
on  both  small  and  large  areas  of  land  island- 
wide. 

To  date,  eradication  has  been  effected  by 
means  of  hand  or  mechanical  cutting  using 
machetes  or  motorized  brush  cutters.  We 
are,  however,  faced  with  tbe  problem  that 
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while  manual  eradication  by  cutting  ties  up 
significant  numbers  of  our  security  person- 
nel for  long  periods  and  requires  a  re-devel- 
opment of  already  scarce  resources,  we  are 
in  danger  of  losing  ground  in  terms  of  de- 
stroying the  ganja  production  available  for 
trading,  given  the  recent  rapid  expansion  of 
cultivation. 

Accordingly,  if  the  eradication  campaign 
is  to  have  the  desired  impact,  manual  and 
mechanical  destruction  of  the  ganja  crops 
win  now  have  to  be  complemented  by  chem- 
ical eradication. 

After  the  most  careful  consideration  the 
Government  has  decided  to  proceed  with  a 
controlled  programme  of  spraying,  utilizing 
the  systemic  herbicide  "Round-Up,"  a  gly- 
phosate  which  has  since  1971  t>een  licensed 
for  use  in  Jamaica  as  a  herbicide,  harvest 
aid  and  a  ripening  agent  in  the  cultivation 
of  sugar  cane.  Being  a  specific  wide-spec- 
trum herbicide,  "Round-Up"  has  also  been 
used  since  the  1970's  in  the  cultivation  of  to- 
t>acco  and  coffee. 

This  herbicide,  well  known  to  the  Jamai- 
can agricultural  sector,  is  certified  by  the 
appropriate  health  authorities  to  be  even 
less  harmful  than  table  salt  and,  therefore, 
poses  no  threat  whatsoever  to  the  health  of 
humans  or  animals. 

Glyphosate  is  the  only  chemical  which 
will  be  used  in  Jamaica  for  marijuana  or 
ganja  eradication  and  will  only  be  applied 
by  back-pack  spraying  and  not  aerial  spray- 
ing, which  is  another  method  of  application 
employed  in  similar  circumstances  in  other 
countries. 

The  objective  will  be  to  spray  the  fields  of 
immature  ganja  well  in  advance  of  harvest- 
ing and  to  ensure  that  the  possibility  of 
damage  to  adjacent  foliage  is  avoided. 

Much  more  care  will  be  employed  in  this 
campaign  than  is  usually  the  case  in  the  use 
of  this  chemical  in  spraying  cane,  coffee,  to- 
bacco or  other  crops  in  Jamaica. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  never-ending  tiattle 
being  waged  against  the  growers  and  traf- 
fickers, the  rate  of  destruction  of  Illegal  air- 
strips has  been  escalated  and  security  meas- 
ures at  our  seaports  and  airports  are  being 
constantly  tightened  and  upgraded.  Not- 
withstanding that  as  we  are  all  painfully 
aware,  there  is  still  a  dangerous  flow  of 
drugs  taking  place. 

Hence,  to  further  support  the  eradication 
campaign  which  I  have  outlined,  legislation 
is  also  being  completed  to  ensure  that  any 
vehicle  which  is  involved  in  the  transporta- 
tion of  dangerous  drugs  by  land,  air  or  sea 
will  be  seized  and  subject  to  forfeiture  in  in- 
stances of  conviction.  In  the  event  that  the 
convicted  person  is  not  the  owner  of  the  ve- 
hicle, the  fine  for  its  recovery  will  be  at 
least  one  and  a  half  times  the  value  of  the 
vehicle,  whether  it  t>e  ship,  aircraft  or  any 
form  of  motorised  vehicle. 

Legislation  is  also  being  drafted  which,  in 
instances  where  fines  are  appropriate,  will 
relate  the  levels  of  the  fines  for  possession 
or  trafficking  in  dangerous  drugs  to  the 
weight  and  nature  of  the  drug  involved, 
taking  into  account  the  prevailing  price  or 
market  value  at  the  time  that  the  offence  is 
committed.  Hence  if  the  weight  in  ganja  Is 
100  lbs.  and  the  fine  for  trafficking  is  tSOO 
per  ounce,  the  total  fine  would  be  $800,000. 

However,  as  soon  as  one  set  of  loopholes 
are  closed  others  are  opened  as  the  so-called 
"ganja  barons"  wield  their  corrupt  influence 
in  various  sectors  of  the  society. 

Nevertheless.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to 
be  able  to  report  to  this  honorable  House 
today  that  the  excellent  work  of  the  securi- 
ty   forces    has    l>egun    to    pay    dividends. 
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Indeed,  four  of  the  top  ten  "ganjm  barorui" 
are  now  befaliid  bun  awmltinc  trlml. 

Am  OovwiiBient  we  have  a  duty  not  only 
to  protect  each  and  evety  member  of  our  so- 
ciety but  to  protect  the  country  as  a  whole 
tram  tt^Mmtng  ^  nest  Infested  with  dealers 
who  will  stop  at  nothing  in  their  drive  to 
eoRupt  the  country,  every  facet  of  its  life, 
its  security,  its  system  of  Justice  and  politics 
and  anytblnc  which  will  stand  in  their  way. 

Am  Goveniment  we  are  oranmitted  to  saf  e- 
guardiBC  the  beat  interest  of  Jamaica  and  to 
proteetinc  the  Iiealth  snd  well-being  of  the 
society,  our  export  trade  whether  in  agricul- 
tural or  industrial  products  and  our  tourist 
industry  to  do  this  we  have  decided  to  get  to 
the  very  root  of  the  i»t>blem  by  intensifying 
the  profframme  to  eradicate  gan]a  at  the 
point  of  growth  and  to  cut  off  the  trade  in. 
and  use  of.  cocaine  and  other  dangerous 
drugs. 

In  this  endeavour  we  know  that  we  can 
count  upon  the  support  of  every  well-think- 
ing man.  woman  and  child  in  Jamaica,  for 
without  a  total  national  effort  in  this  drive 
tha«  will  lie  little  future  for  our  country. 
Let  those  who  will  stand  up,  stand  up  now 
and  be  counted.  Xjet  there  be  no  further 
talking  from  two  sides  of  the  mouth,  no  hy- 
pocrisy, and  no  dealings  with  the  corrupt 
dealers  who  wreck  the  lives  of  our  children 
and  the  futiuv  of  our  country. 

Let  there  be  no  liefriending  of  dealers  in 
dangerous  drugs  of  one  sort  or  another,  for 
one  rciteon  or  another  lest  those  who  ride 
that  tiger  find  that  they  dare  not  dismount. 
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HON.  ED  JONES 


OF 
HI  THS  BOUSK  OP  REPRXSKHTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  24, 1987 

Mr.  JONES  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
rise  today  to  pay  tribute  to  Mayor  Joe  Morris 
of  McKanzie,  TN,  wtw  died  suddenly  only  a 
few  dgfys  ago.  Mayor  Morris  was  the  epitome 
of  puMc  service.  He  was  first  elected  to  office 
onty  5  years  ago,  but  iminediatety  set  about 
trying  to  improve  his  city. 

During  his  short  tenure  as  mayor,  Joe 
Monia  began  the  enormous  tasi»  of  reorga- 
niang  dty  departments,  improving  wastewater 
treatment  fadMies,  expanding  recreational  fa- 
dliliea,  and  seeldng  new  jobs  for  McKenzie's 
dtizans  ttvough  industrial  devetopmenL  In 
short,  he  was  wliat  many  people  call  an  activ- 
ist officeholder. 

Sometimes  he  was  successful  in  achieving 
his  goats  and  sometimes  he  wasn't  Most  im- 
portinlly,  he  wasn't  daunted  by  the  obstacles 
facing  hto  determination  to  improve  his  city. 
He  saw  its  needs  and  despite  the  sett>acl(s 
that  are  inevitable  in  any  endeavor  that  re- 
quiraa  changea,  he  fought  to  meet  those 
needa.  The  dty  of  McKenzie  is  better  off  for 
Na  work  on  behalf  of  aH  its  citizens  and  it  will 
miaa  hia  hand  on  the  helm  of  dty  hall. 

Joe  Morris  was  a  man  wtto  set  goals  and 
then  pushed  ahead  to  achieve  them.  In  doing 
so,  he  rainvigorated  local  government  at  a 
tima  when  the  dty  was  facing  loss  of  jobs  due 
to  factory  doainga.  He  has  left  his  successor 
a  big  iob  to  fWsh  but  with  the  fresh  memory 
of  hia  abidkig  commitment  to  making  McKen- 
zie a  batter  place  to  Kve,  there  is  no  doubt 
thai  lob  wH  be  fMahed 
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OP  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  24,  1987 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  an  arti- 
cle by  Baltimore  Sun  columnist  Roger  Simon, 
whioh  appeared  in  the  JarHjary  29,  1987,  edi- 
tion of  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer.  It  describes 
a  littte-krK>wn  dimensk>n  of  tfie  great  Ameri- 
can. Dr.  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  that  is  both  il- 
luminating and  Instructive. 

[From  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  Jan.  29, 
1987] 

Rebcembbrinc  a  Man  Who  Laughzb 

(By  Roger  Simon) 

I  watched  all  the  specials  and  the  news 
shows,  the  grainy  black-and-white  film  that 
somehow  looks  more  historical,  more  "real" 
thaa  the  color  tape  they  shoot  today. 

I  watched  it  aU  and  there  seemed  to  tie 
something  missing.  Something  I  learned  a 
few  years  ago  from  a  daughter  who  had  lost 
her  father  when  she  was  just  a  little  girl: 

When  men  t>ecome  great,  they  often  cease 
to  tK  men.  They  become  leaders  of  a  cause, 
symbols  of  a  movement.  They  liecome  larger 
than  life. 

And  when  we  rememt>er  them,  we  remem- 
ber their  grand  moments.  We  rememlier 
thek-  speeches,  their  struggles,  their  tears. 

Bat  we  never  remember  their  laughter. 

I  had  gone  down  to  Atlanta  to  interview 
Yolanda  King,  eldest  child  of  the  Rev. 
Martin  Luther  King  Jr.  She  is  an  actress 
and  director  of  cultural  affairs  for  the 
Martin  Luther  King  Jr.  Center  for  Non- Vio- 
lent Social  Change.  We  met  In  the  court- 
yard of  the  center,  in  front  of  a  reflecting 
pool. 

She  doesn't  give  a  lot  of  interviews  any- 
more and  I  don't  blame  her.  She  was  12 
whffii  her  father  was  killed,  and  few  stop  to 
think  that  she  lost  more  than  a  symtwl  and 
a  leader.  She  lost  her  daddy.  And  she  lost 
him  in  a  sudden,  shocking,  violent  way.  And 
few  people  ever  stop  to  think  alMut  that. 

History  does  that  to  you.  We  think  alwut 
the  sweep  of  time,  the  events  that  change 
the  world.  We  rarely  stop  to  think  aliout 
daddies  and  daughters. 

The  King  center,  as  you  might  expect,  is 
fUlad  with  pictures  of  Dr.  King.  And  in  each 
one  that  I  saw,  he  Is  serious,  soml>er,  un- 
smiling. 

So  my  first  question  to  his  daughter  was 
one  that  I  apologized  for  in  advance.  I'm 
sorty  if  this  sounds  insensitive,  I  said,  but 
dida't  he  ever  laugh? 

Tolanda  King  answered  me  by  laughing 
herself,  laughing  so  hard  her  com-rowed 
hair  shook.  "He  was  a  great  Joker,"  she  said. 
"He  told  the  funniest  jokes  I  have  ever 
heard.  Most  people  don't  Icnow  that.  The 
photographers  captured  only  the  dramatic 
moaients.  It  was  the  times,  I  guess.  But  I  re- 
mem  tier  him  as  a  very  funny  man." 

We  have  all  been  seeing  those  dramatic 
moaients  on  TV  in  recent  weeks,  as  we  see 
them  each  year  at  this  time.  The  marches, 
the  speeches,  the  great  gatherings,  the  vast 
seas  of  people  listening  to  his  every  word. 

Alt  at  least  one  person,  his  daughter,  re- 
meail>ers  the  other  times. 
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"He  would  come  home,"  she  said,  "and  he 
would  got  on  the  floor  and  romp  with  us 
and  roll  around  and  Mother  would  come 
into  the  room  and  say:  "Stop,  stop!  You're 
going  to  break  something."  And  then  we'd 
■top  for  a  few  minutes  until  she  left  and 
then  he'4  roll  around  with  us  again." 

Yoland^  King  sat  for  a  while  at  the  edge 
of  the  reflecting  pool  and  smiled.  "He  never 
spanked  ps,  you  know,"  she  said. 

It  Is  something  that  never  would  have  oc- 
curred to  me.  When  you  speak  to  the  chil- 
dren of  inreat  men,  you  ask  great  things. 
You  ask  alx>ut  the  struggle  and  the  trauma. 
You  ask  about  the  issues.  You  never  ask 
things  like:  Did  he  spank  you? 

"He  didn't  believe  in  spanlUng  kids,"  his 
daughter  said.  "Of  course.  mayl>e  if  he  had 
l>een  around  us  longer,  he  would  have 
changed  his  mind!" 

We  l>oth  laughed  at  that,  our  laughter 
echoing  around  the  courtyard.  But  in  our 
laughter,  there  was  tliat  sudden  stab  of 
memory  when  she  spoke  the  words  "if  he 
has  t>een  around  us  longer"  and  we  remem- 
bered that  he  left  his  children  when  they 
were  so  young. 

She  went  on:  "He  did  spank  us  once, 
though.  My  sister  and  I  had  poured  water 
down  his  ear  while  he  was  sleeping.  We 
thought  that  would  be  very  funny.  He 
didn't  think  so." 

She  paused  and  said:  "I  rememlier  the 
things  tliat  people  don't  think  of  when  they 
think  of  liim.  I  remember  him  telling  me 
and  my  older  brother  alMut  the  birds  and 
the  l>ee8. 1  rememl>er  the  simple  and  honest 
way  in  which  he  did  it." 

And  who  thinlcB  of  that  when  we  think  of 
Martin  Hither  King  Jr.?  Who  thinly  of  him 
lieing  a  father  to  his  children?  Some  leaders 
talk  al>oat  People  and  forget  al>out  people. 
Some  talk  alMut  the  Family  and  forget 
atx>ut  their  families.  But  King  did  not.  His 
cliildren  are  testimony  that  he  did  not. 

"So  when  I  think  of  Martin  Luther  King." 
his  dauglkter  said,  "I  think  of  the  laughter.  I 
think  of  the  play  and  the  fun." 

And  we  should,  too. 

After  all  the  fine  words  and  brave  speech- 
es at  this  time  of  year  are  done,  we  should 
not  forget  that  he  was  a  man  and  a  father 
and  that  he  rolled  around  on  the  floor  with 
his  children. 

We  sheuld  rememl>er  his  words  and  his 
deeds.  But  we  should  never  forget  the 
laughter. 


BAN  THE  USE  OP  SOUTH 
AFRICAN  VESSELS 


HON.  MICKEY  LELAND 

OFTKZAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  24,  1987 

Mr.  LEIAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  urge  my 
colleagues  to  join  me  in  support  of  a  resolu- 
tk>n  being  introduced  today  to  t>an  Vne  use  of 
South  Affican  vessels  in  the  transportation  of 
U.S.  Government  food  assistance.  Sixteen 
colleagues  have  joined  me  in  this  effort  to 
ensure  that  our  Nation's  assistance  to  coun- 
tries suffering  from  food  deficits  not  support 
tt)e  repressive  potnies  of  the  South  African 
Government. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  it  is  highly  inappropri- 
ate for  our  humanitarian  relief  program  to  sup- 
port, in  any  way,  wtietiier  directly  or  Indirectly, 
the  poteiBS  of  the  current  South  African  Gov- 
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emment  The  Congress  put  Itself  strongly  on 
record  last  year  in  opposition  of  the  repressive 
and  inequitaiile  policies  advocated  in  Pretoria. 
The  resolutKm  yMtich  we  are  introducing  today 
will  emphasize  ttie  importance  this  distin- 
guished body  attaches  to  fulfilling  both  ttie 
letter  and  the  spirit  of  that  congressional  initia- 
tive. 

I  call  on  my  colleagues  to  join  with  me  in 
calling  for  the  prohitxtmn  of  the  use  of  South 
African  owned,  chartered,  or  controlled  ves- 
sels to  transport  agricultural  commodities  pro- 
vkled  by  our  Food  for  Peace  Program.  It 
wouW  be  ironic  indeed  if  our  food  sivpments, 
sent  to  assist  people  in  the  countries  border- 
ing South  Africa  who  are  currently  suffering 
from  the  repressive  tactics  of  that  government 
should  indirectly  assist  the  regime  in  Pretoria. 


NEEDED  SERVICES  TO  OUR 
SENIORS 


HON.  RON  WYDEN 

OF  OREGON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  24,  1987 

Mr.  WYDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I'd  like  to  call 
your  attentnn  to  an  artk:le  that  appeared  in 
yesterday's  New  York  Times.  The  artk:le  de- 
scribes a  volunteer  servk:e  credit  program  that 
allows  seniors  to  receive  credits  for  volunteer- 
ing that  they  can  cash  in  for  similar  servk:es 
at  a  later  time.  The  Washington,  DC,  program 
descrit)ed  in  tfra  article  allows  any  senkx  citi- 
zen to  receive  credit  for  services  they  render 
to  other  senbrs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  last  month  along  with  original 
cosponsors  Mr.  Pat  Wiluams  and  Mr.  Bitx 
GOODLING  I  introduced  H.R.  907,  the  Volun- 
teer Service  Promotion  Act  of  1987.  The  tnll 
requires  the  Administration  on  Aging  to  set 
askle  funds  from  its  demonstratK>n  project  ac- 
count to  further  promote  Vne  development  of 
these  exciting  volunteer  programs. 

The  programs  represent  a  fresh,  creative 
way  to  get  needed  services  to  our  senkxs.  In 
a  time  of  record  budget  deficits  and  high  infla- 
tion in  tfie  health  care  sector,  we  shoukj  tap 
into  tf>e  greatest  resource  we've  got — people 
dedk:ated  to  serving  others.  I  hoF>e  my  col- 
leagues will  read  this  excellent  artk:le  and  join 
me  in  sponsorir>g  H.R.  907. 

Ttie  artKle  follows: 

Program  Aux>ws  Elderly  To  Barter  for 

Services 

<By  Kattileen  Teltsch) 

Washington,  February  19.— Seventy-year- 
old  E31a  Amaker  and  73-year-old  Leona 
Downs  need  each  other. 

Mrs.  Amaker,  a  retired  government 
worker,  does  household  chores  for  Mrs. 
Downs,  who  can  move  about  only  by  leaning 
on  a  walker.  Mrs.  Downs  a  widow  who  says 
she  is  allergic  to  nursing  homes,  is  able  to 
drive  a  car  and  proudly  says  she  "helps  a  lot 
of  folks  worse  off  than  I  am."  Her  liattered 
eight-year-old  sedan  is  available  when  Mrs. 
Amaker  has  to  make  a  trip  to  the  doctor. 

Neither  woman  pays  the  other  for  her 
help.  Both  are  participants  in  a  program, 
the  Service  Credit  Volunteer  System,  that 
lets  the  elderly  "purchase"  needed  assist- 
ance by  exchanging  services.  The  program  la 
one  of  a  growing  numl>er  of  such  experi- 
ments around  the  country  intended  to  help 
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the  elderly  and  disabled  to  live  comfortably 
in  their  homes  instead  of  medical  ittstitu- 
tions. 

It  operates  much  like  a  blood  bank.  Par- 
ticipants who  perform  chores  receive  service 
credits  that  are  banked  and  can  l>e  tapped 
in  time  of  need.  Anyone  over  65  is  eligible  to 
participate  regardless  of  income  and  many 
are  Ixtth  donors  and  recipients.  Friends  or 
family  meml>ers  can  also  earn  credits  and 
transfer  them  to  someone's  account.  A  com- 
puter records  the  service  credits  earned  and 
a  small  staff  matches  the  requests  of  those 
who  call  for  aid  and  donors  volunteering  to 
help. 

imaginative  use  of  resources 

Similar  low-cost  operations,  financed  by 
private  and  government  money,  have 
sprung  up  in  eight  states.  They  are  regarded 
approvingly  by  some  gerontologists  as  an 
imaginative  way  to  use  the  resources  of  a 
growing  numl>er  of  older  Americans. 

The  project  here  at  the  Greater  South- 
east Community  Center  for  the  Aging,  in 
the  lower-income  neighl>orhood  of  Anacos- 
tia  near  the  Maryland  l>order,  now  has  only 
50  people  listed  in  its  computer  but  organiz- 
ers say  It  may  handle  hundreds  more  once  it 
gets  rolling.  The  City  Council  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  which  endorsed  a  three- 
year  trial  last  year,  has  guaranteed  to  pro- 
vide back-up  services  to  those  who  earned 
credits  if  the  volunteer  system  fails. 

The  model  for  the  program  was  developed 
by  Edgar  S.  Cahn,  a  51-year-old  lawyer  who 
is  a  consultant  for  the  Rol>ert  Wood  John- 
son Foundation,  the  country's  largest  phi- 
lanthropy involved  in  improving  the  deliv- 
ery of  health  service.  The  foundation,  based 
in  Princeton,  N.J.,  earmarked  an  initial  $1 
million  to  support  five  service  credit  oper- 
ations for  the  elderly  or  disabled  Organizers 
of  the  Washington  project  expect  to  l>e 
among  them. 

Jeffrey  C.  Merrill,  a  vice  president,  said 
the  foundation  Vas  attracted  l>ecause  there 
are  30  million  Americans  over  65  and  per- 
haps a  fifth  could  profit  from  such  a 
project.  These  include  people  whose  income 
Is  too  high  for  government  assistance  but 
who  cannot  afford  to  pay  for  needed  serv- 
ices. 

Meanwhile,  the  Ford  and  Rockefeller 
Foundations  have  given  grants  to  Mr.  Cahn 
to  adapt  his  concept  of  service  credits  for 
child-care,  housing  renovation  or  job  train- 
ing. 

"TOO  IMPORTANT  TO  IGNORE" 

He  also  has  received  grants  from  the 
Villers  and  Field  Foundations,  the  April 
Trust  and  the  Eugene  and  Agnes  E.  Meyer 
Foundation.  David  M.  Nee,  director  of  the 
Burden  Foundation,  another  supporter, 
calls  Mr.  Cahn's  idea  "experimental  but  too 
Important  to  ignore." 

Mr.  Cahn  brings  a  varied  background  to 
the  project.  Along  with  his  wife,  Jean,  he 
was  a  co-founder  of  Antloch  School  of  Law; 
he  is  the  author  of  a  controversial  study 
al>out  hunger  In  the  United  States,  and  he 
has  l>een  a  litigator  for  the  poor,  suing  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  on  l)ehalf  of 
food-stami>s  recipients  in  Alabama  and  the 
City  of  Washington  over  standards  for 
homes  for  mentally  retarded  children. 

He  acknowledges  that  his  ideas  have  made 
waves  and  that  "a  lot  of  people  hate  my 
guts."  And  he  concedes  that  when  it  comes 
to  service  credits,  there  have  l>een  glitches 
in  translating  his  theory  into  practice. 

In  Florida,  for  example,  a  volunteer  aid 
program  designed  by  Mr.  Cahn  for  people 
60  and  over  was  approved  by  the  State  Leg- 
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islature.  But  complications  developed  and  a 
recent  evaluation  by  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Rehabilitative  Servloes  conclud- 
ed the  program  was  overly  ambitious  to  pro- 
vide service  credits  on  a  state-wide  liasiB. 
The  Florida  law  now  is  tteing  reviewed  and 
Mr.  Cahn  was  asked  to  suggest  changes. 

Even  with  this  experience,  the  concept 
has  continued  to  win  adherents  and  various 
models  are  l>elng  devised  or  tested  in  Cali- 
fornia. Missouri,  Oklahoma,  Massachusetts 
and  other  states. 

SHIRT  OFF  BACK 

The  Washington  undertaking  is  regarded 
widely  as  one  of  the  pioneer  ventures.  Barry 
A.  Passett,  president  of  the  Greater  South- 
east Community  Hospital  Foundation, 
which  is  sponsoring  the  project,  likes  to  say 
he  has  given  it  the  shirt  off  his  t>ack— liter- 
ally. 

Attending  a  meeting  of  health  advisers, 
hospital  administrators  and  authorities  on 
the  aging,  called  by  Mr.  Cahn  in  Florida, 
Mr.  F>assett  says  he  sensed  the  protracted 
theoretical  discussions  on  the  Cahn  doctrine 
were  producing  mainly  glased  eyes. 

Ripping  off  his  Jacket  and  shirt.  Ifr.  Psa- 
sett  stripped  down  to  a  bright  green  T-shirt 
with  the  message:  "I  lielieve  in  service  cred- 
its." 

The  community  health  center  headed  by 
Mr.  Passett  has  provided  $100,000  toward 
the  start-up  costs.  He  says  spending  that 
much  is  not  a  high-risk  venture  for  an  insti- 
tution with  a  $140  million  annual  budget. 
The  experiment  is  justified  by  the  center's 
aim,  he  maintains,  of  "trying  to  bring  qual- 
ity health  services  to  an  area  where  thou- 
sands of  the  elderly  endure  an  encapsulated 
existence,  isolated  and  often  living  in  fear." 

SUPPLEMENT,  NOT  SUBSTTTTTTX 

Mr.  Passett  and  the  gerontologists  sup- 
porting the  concept  empliasize  that  such 
programs  are  not  supposed  to  l>e  a  sulxti- 
tute  for  government-supported  professional 
medical  care  or  other  services.  Rather  they 
see  it  as  a  valuable  supplement. 

Dr.  Scott  Bass,  director  of  the  Gerontolo- 
gy Institute  at  the  University  of  Massachu- 
setts, who  sees  service  credits  as  a  way  of 
updating  ancient  practices  of  l>artering, 
argues  that  it  fits  the  changing  role  of  old 
people.  "It  Is  a  key  in  utilizing  older  people 
who  are  not  elderly  and  are  searching  for  a 
role  to  continue  contributing  to  society,"  he 
says. 

Dr.  Rol>ert  Morris,  former  president  of 
the  Gerontology  Society  of  America  and  a 
leading  authority  on  social  welfare  strate- 
gies, said  he  was  initially  skeptical  but 
l)ecame  convinced  that  "many  old  people,  as 
well  as  others,  welcome  the  chance  to  signal 
they  can  do  valuable  work,  even  without 
earriing  money." 

A  recent  national  survey  by  Louis  Harris 
for  the  Commonwealth  Fund  Commission 
on  Elderly  People  Living  Alone  reported 
that  25  percent  of  the  respondents  said  they 
favored  service  credits  and  would  contribute 
nine  hours  weekly. 

The  program  here  in  Washington  was  de- 
signed more  modestly  than  the  Florida  ven- 
ture, focusing  on  a  single  community.  Vol- 
unteers are  trained  to  offer  homemaker 
help,  but  not  nursing.  They  do  minor  re- 
pairs but  do  not  sulistitute  for  a  licensed 
pluml>er. 

DISAPPOINTING  "TRICKLE" 

Mr.  Cahn  admits  the  first  three  months  of 
operations  have  l>een  disappointing  t>ecause 
the  volume  of  participation  was  low— "a 
trickle."  Moreover,  there  have  l>een  many 
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that  time  the  federal  government,  through 
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things  are  threatened,  federal  support  for 
hieher  education  Is  a  more  nrudent  invest- 
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the  value  of  the  loans  on  their 
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awn  fohmteen  otfninc  help  than  requeata 
for  — ^'•"".  aeoordfaiK  to  Bernard  Veney, 
a  1 11  m  iiH  I  r*  In  the  project. 

Both  agnwi  that  making  otmtact  with  the 
liiwiii  IhwiimI  elderly  haa  proved  more  diffi- 
cult tlian  expected.  So  far  oontacts  have 
been  auKle  by  word  of  mouth,  supplemented 
by  vMta  to  a«iiar  dtlaena'  centers. 

r,  tbey  lay  this  may  Improve  be- 
ot  a  new  $17,000  grant  from  the 
nnndatlon  that  wiU  establish  links 
with  the  Southeast  Vkaulate  Cluster,  a  con- 
softtum  of  14  churches.  The  churches  offer 
a  large  network  of  services  to  the  communi- 
ty and  should  be  able  to  increase  recruit- 
ment of  80  to  100  volunteers,  said  V.  Fay 
Maya,  the  consortium's  executive  director. 
The  mliilsMsi  are  also  In  a  position  to  en- 
courage the  home-bound  elderly  to  particl- 


the  participants  in  the  program 
are  Clarenee  wniiams  and  his  wife.  Orace, 
who  Uve  ootnfortably  In  an  attractive  home 
■UROonded  by  a  half -acre  garden  that  was 
looked  after  by  Mrs.  Williams,  an  award- 
winning  gardener.  untU  arthritis  made  the 
work  difflcult. 

WbCB  she  eaOed  for  help,  teen-agers 
Bwwed  the  lawn,  cut  down  dead  trees  and 
dipped  hedgea.  Her  husband  earned  service 
credits  by  H>ip*ng  with  a  slide  show  about 


-I  ean  hdp,  too.  by  teaching  people  who 
cannot  read,  or  tutmlng  youn^ters."  said 
Mrs.  Wmiaas,  who  is  a  retired  teacher. 
"That's  what  this  program  is  about  and 
they  have  ding-donged  it  into  me  that 
people  should  not  hestiate  to  ask  for  help  or 
be  too  iHTOud." 


MARIANNE  LAVELLE  HONORED 
FOR  OUTSTANDING  EDUCA- 
llON  REPORTINa 


HON.  DON  RTTTER 

or  ramf  sTLVAinA 
Df  THK  HOUSI  OF  SCFKCSEHTATrVES 

Tueadav.  February  24,  19S7 

Mr.  RITTER  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  fonner  edu- 
cator, I  know  the  importanoe  of  good  reporting 
by  the  naws  madta  on  educatonal  issues.  It 
aaoms  we  often  hear  of  tfie  U.S.  education 
tytlam's  fiMngi  failing  test  scores,  school 
dtodplne  out  of  control,  cdiege  students  in 
need  of  raadng  and  writing  remediation  and, 
therefore,  ifa  great  to  gat  the  good  news  now 
and  ttian  as  Marianna  LaveNe  reports  it 

Howewar,  wa  aN  agree  it  is  critical  to  have 
obiadive  reporting  tliat  leads  to  a  better  un- 
doratandkig  of  thaaa  educalwnal  shortcom- 
ings in  order  to  aaak  sokibons  to  these  over- 
ridbig  problama.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  this  regard,  I 
can  point  with  pride  to  Marianne  Lavelle,  a 
ooiumniBt  wNh  the  Easton  Express  located  in 
my  dWrict.  wItovMS  one  of  36  writers  across 
■ta  oounky  honored  tor  outstarxing  education 


Her  column,  "On  the  Road  to  Dismantling 
Imaginary  Watts,"  was  selected  for  the  Ber^- 
min  Rne  Award  at  the  recant  conventxxi  of 
the  National  AaaodaBon  of  Secondary  School 
fXncipali.  Urxlar  unanimous  consent  I  in- 
duda  the  FOteuary  8,  1987,  article  from  the 
Eattan    Expraaa    oonoaming    her    natkmal 
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[Prom  the  Easton  (PA)  Express,  Peb.  8, 
1M7] 

EZPRXSS  COLUIIMIST  A  Natioral  Wuvhir 

Marianne  Lavelle.  education  writer  for 
The  Express,  was  one  of  36  winners  across 
tlK  country  in  the  sixth  annual  Benjamin 
Fine  Awards  for  outstanding  education  re- 
p<Bting.  sponsored  by  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Secondary  School  Prlndpals. 

Ber  column.  "On  the  Road  to  Dismantling 
Imaginary  Walls."  was  Judged  top  in  the 
edtorial/colimm  category  for  newspapers 
with  a  circulation  of  100,000  or  less. 

The  award  was  announced  at  the  princi- 
pals' association  convention  in  San  Antonio, 
Texas  today.  Benjamin  Fine  awards  recog- 
nise reporting  that  leads  to  a  better  public 
understanding  of  education. 

LaveUe's  column,  "On  Education,"  ap- 
pears every  other  Tuesday  in  the  Uving  sec- 
tion of  The  Express. 

Lavelle.  26.  of  Porks  Township,  Joined  The 
Express  as  education  writer  in  June  1885. 

She  previously  spent  two  years  with 
Uaited  Press  International,  as  general  as- 
signment reporter  in  Philadelphia  and  as 
state  government  reporter  in  Trenton. 

A  native  of  Lehighton.  Pa.,  she  graduated 
fram  Columbia  Dniverslty's  Graduate 
Sdiool  of  Journalism  in  1982  and  from  VU- 
laaova  University  In  1981. 

She  won  awards  in  column  writing,  home 
and  family  reporting  and  sports  reporting 
last  year  in  the  Better  Newswriting  Contest 
sponsored  by  the  Pennsylvania  Women's 
Press  Association.  LaveUe  won  first-place 
awards  for  editorial  writing  from  the  F>enn- 
sylvania  Collegiate  Press  Association  in  1979 
and  1980,  when  she  was  editor  of  Villanova's 
student  newspaper. 


MR.  YOSH  UCHIDA 


February  U,  1987 

Chambdr  of  Commeroa.  Ha  has  servad  on  the 
Santa  Clara  County  Grand  Jury,  as  president 
of  the  nacific  Associatton  of  the  Amateur  Ath- 
letic Union  [AAU],  and  as  presMent  of  the  Na- 
tional Collegiate  Judo  Aasociation.  Among  his 
numerows  awards  are  citatiorts  from  the  Caii- 
fomia  State  Assembly,  the  Phi  Kappa  Phi 
HorKM-  Society  at  San  Jose  State  University 
and  from  the  National  Conference  of  Chris- 
tiara  argl  Jaws  as  the  redpiant  of  the  Martin 
Luther  Kirig,  Jr.,  Good  Neighbor  Award. 

In  addttion,  Yosh  is  a  man  of  impeccable  irv 
tegrity  arKl  character.  He  has  always  been 
quick  to  offer  his  friendship  arKl  cour^,  arxj 
he  is  a  devoted  family  man.  As  a  conse- 
querxse,  he  stands  tall  in  stature  in  our  com- 
munity. 

Indeed.  Mr.  Yoshihiro  Uchkta  has  devoted  a 
lifetime  to  his  community  arxl  our  Nation.  In 
light  of  his  achievement  I  respectfully  request 
that  my  esteemed  colleagues  in  tiie  House  of 
Reprasantatives  join  me  in  sahjting  him  arxl 
offering  our  best  wishes  for  continued  success 
in  ttie  yaars  to  come. 


February  24.  1987 


I    HON.  NORMAN  Y,  MINETA 

I  OP  CALirORMIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  24,  1987 

Mr.  MINETA  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  salute  a  great  Ameri- 
can and  a  good  friend,  Mr.  Yoshihiro  Ucfwla. 
Yosh  is  a  recent  recipient  of  the  Order  of  the 
Sacred  Treasure,  gold  rays  with  neck  rit)bon, 
awarded  by  the  Emperor  of  Japan  for  his  out- 
standing contritxjtnns  and  deidrcation  to  the 
intoduction  and  promotion  of  judo  in  the 
United  States 

Due  in  great  part  to  Mr.  Uchkia's  efforts, 
judo  is  a  househokj  word  in  the  United  States. 
Since  ttie  early  1950's,  he  has  worked  tire- 
lessly toward  the  devetopment  of  organized 
judo  in  America.  He  has  arranged  several  judo 
competitions  arxl  has  taken  several  university 
judo  teams  to  Japan  for  exhitiitions.  Yosh  has 
worked  at  all  levels  of  the  sport  and  in  1964 
ha  was  selected  as  coach  of  the  U.S.  Olympk: 
Judo  Team. 

Though  his  involvement  in  judo  spans 
naarty  four  decades,  it  is  just  one  indnation  of 
his  commitment  to  our  community  and  our 
Nation.  As  a  tong-time  professor  at  San  Jose 
State  University,  Yosh  taught  counttess  young 
men  and  women.  He  both  imparted  knowl- 
edge and  earned  his  students'  respect 

He  belongs  to  a  host  of  professtonal  organt- 
zabons  including  Rotary  International,  the 
Aaierican  Association  of  Btoanalysts,  ttie  Jap- 
anese Amerwan  Citizens  League,  and  the  U.S. 


THE  FEDERAL  ROLE  IN  HIGHER 
EDUCATION 


HON.  SHERWOOD  L  BOEHLERT 

or  HXW  YORK 
IN  ISIE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  24, 1987 

Mr.  BOEHLERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  chairman 
of  tfie  Amencan  Council  on  Education,  Mr. 
Frank  H.T.  Rhodes,  is  also  presklent  of  Cor- 
nell University,  wtuch  is  kx:ated  adjacent  to 
my  congressional  district.  As  the  100th  Con- 
gress gats  underway  I  feel  the  folk}wing  essay 
will  be  valuable  to  my  colleagues. 

I  sutxnit  to  the  Record  ttie  enctosed  essay. 

[From  the  Higher  Education  Si  National 
Affairs,  Nov.  3,  1986] 

Trk  Peobral  Role  in  Highkr  Educatioh 

(By  Frank  H.T.  Rhodes,  President,  Cornell 
University.  Chairman,  American  Council 
on  Education) 

When  the  ironies  and  inconsistencies  of 
our  age  are  recorded,  one  of  the  most  star- 
tling will  surely  be  our  questioning  of  the 
federal  role  in  higher  education  while  la- 
menting our  inability  to  compete  in  the 
markets  of  the  world. 

If,  as  John  Gardner  has  oliserved,  modem 
societies  nm  on  talent,  it  is  Imperative  that 
the  United  States  make  quality  education  a 
priority  for  all  our  people,  beginning  in  the 
early  school  years  and  extending  for  a  life- 
time. For  increasing  numbers  of  our  citi- 
zens, 13  years  of  formal  schooling,  complet- 
ed liefore  adulthood,  will  be  inadequate  to 
ensure  a  lifetime  of  economic  productivity, 
civic  commitment,  and  personal  fulfillment. 

That  is  why  education,  and  especially 
higher  education  is  not  just  another  special 
interest  seeking  to  muscle  itself  into  a  fa- 
vored poeition  at  the  public  trough.  Federal 
support  for  higher  education  is  motivated 
not  by  simple  charity  but  rather  by  the 
need  to  meet  more  encompassing  national 
goals,  many  of  them  economic.  Federal  sup- 
port ret>resents  not  beneficent  magnanimi- 
ty, but  enlightened  self-interest. 

More-  than  a  century  ago.  Adam  Smith 
wrote.  "The  skill,  dexterity,  and  knowledge 
of  a  nation's  people  is  the  meet  powerful 
engine  of  its  economic  growth."  And  since 


that  time  the  federal  government,  through 
its  support  of  higher  education,  has  proved 
Smith's  contention  again  and  again. 

We  must  be  especially  concerned  that  col- 
lege enrollments  of  some  minority  groups, 
who  will  c(Hnprise  a  full  third  of  the  popula- 
tion by  the  year  2000,  already  are  dropping. 
For  example,  in  1978  the  percentage  of 
blacks  eivolllng  as  full-time  under  gradu- 
ates peaked  at  10.6  percent.  Since  then, 
there  has  been  a  gradual  but  steady  drop 
each  year,  down  to  8.8  percent  In  1984.  At 
the  graduate  and  professional  level,  the  pic- 
ture is  even  more  bleak.  Although  blacks 
make  up  12  percent  of  the  U.S.  population, 
they  only  receive  about  5  percent  of  doctor- 
al degrees  annually.  In  1984,  1,049  blacks  re- 
ceived doctorates,  but  over  two-thirds  of 
these  were  in  education  and  the  social  sci- 
ences. Of  the  remaining  Ph.D.s  granted, 
only  15  were  in  engineering,  13  in  business 
administration,  and  3  in  computer  science. 

Without  an  explicit  federal  commitment 
to  both  access  and  choice,  we  face  a  massive 
waste  of  the  human  capital  essential  to  our 
economic  competitiveness. 

A  second  area  where  federal  support  of 
higher  education  serves  the  broader  goal  of 
economic  competitiveness  is  in  its  funding 
of  university  research.  Part  of  the  federal 
challenge  is  to  bring  together  the  expertise 
and  resources  of  industry  and  academe  to 
address  topics  vital  to  the  national  interest. 
The  United  States  currently  spends  only 
about  1  percent  of  its  research  funds  to  pro- 
mote industrial  growth,  while  Japan  spends 
13  percent  and  West  Germany  spends  14 
percent.  We  can  and  must  do  better. 

The  federal  government  also  has  the  prin- 
cipal responsibility  to  fund  research  of  a 
more  speculative  nature.  The  primary  pur- 
pose of  basic  research  is  not  development  of 
a  product  or  process,  but  a  long-term  invest- 
ment in  knowledge  and  the  people  who  can 
put  knowledge  to  work.  The  nation's  tech- 
nological and  scientific  leadership  is  under 
assault  from  foreign  countries  that  are  reap- 
ing the  rewards  of  heavy  Investment  in  basic 
research.  The  leadership  of  the  current  Ad- 
ministration in  making  basic  research  a  pri- 
ority funding  area  must  l>e  sustained  if  the 
United  States  is  to  maintain  the  scientific 
and  technological  superiority  that  has 
fueled  our  economic  growth  for  a  genera- 
tion. 

Both  research  and  advanced  training 
depend  for  their  success  on  appropriate 
physical  facilities.  Fully  one-third  of  higher 
education's  physical  facilities  were  built 
before  1950,  however,  and  on  average  uni- 
versity research  equipment  Is  twice  as  old  as 
comparative  equipment  in  industry.  We 
need  a  partnership  between  the  federal  gov- 
ernment, the  states,  research  universities, 
and  the  private  sector  to  rebuUd  the  infra- 
structure upon  which  first-quality  research 
and  teaching  depend.  For  these,  in  turn,  are 
the  foundation  of  the  pyramid  of  progress. 

Of  course,  the  federal  deficit  still  looms 
large,  and  financial  stringency  remains  the 
order  of  the  day.  But  higher  education's 
role  in  securing  our  economic  competitive- 
ness and,  more  generally,  in  undergirdlng 
our  way  of  life  argues  persuasively  for 
greater,  not  less,  federal  support. 

Federal  support  of  higher  education  has 
never  been  a  form  of  charity  or  a  political 
plum  with  which  to  appease  a  particular  po- 
litical constituency.  Rather  it  has  been  a 
way  to  advance  more  encompassing  goals  of 
economic  vitality,  national  security,  equal 
opportunity,  societal  progress,  and  personal 
fulfillment.  In  an  era  of  Intense  internation- 
al economic  competition,  when  all  those 
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things  are  threatened,  federal  support  for 
higher  education  is  a  more  prudent  invest- 
ment than  ever. 


THE  THIRD  WORLD'S 
UNBEARABLE  BURDEN 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

OP  MEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  24,  1987 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  woukl  like  to 
bring  the  following  op-ed  piece  from  the  New 
York  Times  regarding  the  current  diffcutt 
almost  hopeless  situation  facing  devetoping 
Third  WorM  nations  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues. Struggling  bravely  with  the 
unsupportable  burden  of  mounting  foreign 
debts,  ttiese  nations  are  severely  handi- 
capped in  their  efforts  to  promote  internal 
growth  and  development.  Mr.  Alpem  and  Mr. 
Emerson  Ixing  to  light  a  crucial  issue:  "Solv- 
ing tiie  debt  problem  may  t>e  the  most  impor- 
tant first  step  for  the  survival  of  democracy  in 
the  developing  world." 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Feb.  7, 1987] 

Making  Lite  Easier  for  Debtor  Nations 
(By  Alan  N.  Alpem  and  Peter  V.  Emerson) 

With  all  the  attention  given  the  world 
debt  crisis,  we  are  no  closer  to  a  solution 
today  than  yesterday.  Debtor  countries  that 
must  allocate  scarce  resources  and  export 
earnings  for  debt  service  cannot  generate 
new  capital  investments.  This  leads  to  a  de- 
cline in  standards  of  living,  political  and  eco- 
nomical instability,  drug  trafficking.  Illegal 
emigration,  escalating  insurgency  and  in- 
creased capital  flight. 

What  makes  all  this  particularly  regretta- 
ble is  that  in  the  last  seven  years  10  Latin 
countries  have  overthrown  totalitarian  re- 
gimes for  democratic  institutions.  Yet  these 
new  democracies  will  find  it  almost  impossi- 
ble to  survive  under  current  conditions. 

In  the  United  States,  the  consequences 
are  also  dangerous,  from  the  flow  of  drugs 
to  Illegal  immigration  to  a  loss  of  confidence 
in  the  stability  of  our  banks  and  other 
major  financial  institutions. 

The  problem  is  simply  stated:  debtor 
countries  cannot  co-exist  with  existing  debt 
service;  the  world's  commercial  banking 
structure  cannot  co-exist  with  substantial 
writedowns  of  troubled  foreign  loans,  which 
are  dangerously  large  in  relation  to  the 
banks'  capital. 

For  debtors,  the  existence  of  principal  and 
interest  obligations  that  cannot  be  met 
under  any  reasonable  scenario  of  economic 
event  undermines  their  ability  to  finance 
commerce  and  to  encourage  capital  invest- 
ment at  levels  sufficient  to  maintain  the  per 
capita  gross  national  product.  It  also  en- 
courages capital  flight  and  leads  to  various 
proposals,  some  more  sensible  than  others, 
for  unilateral  action. 

These  range  from  unilateral  renunciation 
of  the  debt,  as  proposed  by  Fidel  Castro: 
"capping"  Interest  rates  at  6  percent,  as  sug- 
gested by  Mexico;  and  limiting  debt  service 
to  a  percentage  of  export  earnings,  as  sup- 
ported by  Peru  and  the  Sudan.  In  addition, 
a  blU  in  Congress  calls  for  an  unspecified  re- 
duction in  the  debt  load  of  debtor  ruUions, 
while  the  United  States  Treasiiry  is  content 
to  perpetuate  the  problem  by  lending  fresh 
funds  to  the  del>tor  countries  (adding  new 
debt  to  old)  to  permit  them  to  keep  up  in- 
terest payments  whUe  allowing  the  banks  to 
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preserve  the  value  of  the  loans  on  their 
iMoks. 

Unlike  private  debtors,  governments 
simply  have  no  established  alteraatlvea-^io 
"Chapter  11"  bankruptcy— to  give  them 
relief  and  an  opportunity  to  "stay  in  busi- 
ness." On  the  other  hand,  countries  cazmot. 
and  will  not.  I>e  liquidated.  Sooner  or  later, 
many  of  them  will  default  or  declare  mora- 
toria  or  make  unilateral  adjustments  in 
their  external  debt  positions.  Therefore,  re- 
sponsible authorities  and  creditor  banks 
must  devise  a  plan  before  the  situation  be- 
comes politically  and  financially  chaotic. 

The  program  might  t>e  known  as  the  Good 
Neighbor  Bond  Program,  and  might  contain 
the  following  key  components: 

First,  countries  could  become  eligible  for 
certification  as  "good  neightwrs"  by  adopt- 
ing progams  generally  thought  to  be  wise— 
for  example,  a  program  to  curb  drug  traffic 
or  a  program  to  discourage  capital  flight. 

Second,  debtor  nations  duly  certified  as 
"good  neighbors"  would  be  permitted  to 
issue  "good  neighbor  bonds"  in  exchange 
for  part  of  its  external  debt  and  accrued  in- 
terest. The  bonds  would  bear  interest  as 
some  fraction  (perhaps  40  to  50  percent)  of 
current  rates,  and  there  would  be  an  ex- 
tended period  before  repayments  of  prlnd- 
pal  would  have  to  be  made. 

Third  (and  this  Is  crucial,  because  there 
would  have  to  be  something  at)out  these 
bonds  to  make  them  attractive  to  potential 
purchasers  such  as  American  lianks).  Con- 
gress would  pass  legislation  '"■^'"g  interest 
on  the  bonds  received  by  private  sector 
banks  in  the  United  States  free  from  Feder- 
al taxes. 

This  would  also  help  the  banks'  balance 
sheets.  Mexico's  prop<>8al  to  "cap"  interest 
on  existing  debt  at  6  percent  for  example, 
would  require  the  banlu  to  absorb  substan- 
tial mark-downs  in  the  value  they  now  place 
on  outstanding  Mexican  obligations.  Howev- 
er, because  the  reduced  Interest  from  "good 
neighbor"  bonds  would  be  free  of  Federal 
tax  to  the  recipient  banks,  responsible  ac- 
counting authorities  should  allow  the  banks 
to  carry  the  twnds  at  much  higher  values, 
protecting  the  stability  of  the  commercial 
banking  system.  Finally,  it's  hard  to  see  how 
principal  could  l>e  repaid  in  any  case,  under 
current  circumstances.  Cutting  the  interest 
in  half  makes  the  ultimate  repayment  of 
debt  at  least  a  possibility. 

Relieved  of  principal  repayments  for  some 
time,  and  faced  with  far  lower  servicing 
charges,  debtor  nations  would  be  in  a 
stronger  position  to  obtain  Improved  trade 
arrangements  and  Investment  funds,  lure 
back  capital  that  has  left  and  address  eco- 
nomic and  social  problems.  This  new  envi- 
ronment, in  turn,  would  enhance  their  pros- 
pects for  maintaining  living  standards. 

In  view  of  our  massive  budget  deficit  here 
at  home,  it  may  not  seem  altogether  appro- 
priate or  timely  to  suggest  that  we  give  tax 
relief  to  the  banks  prepared  to  absorb  the 
"good  neighlwr"  bonds.  But  it's  unlikely 
that  the  Treasury  would  absorb  any  real 
revenue  loss.  After  all,  "bad  debt"  leases  In- 
curred by  United  States  banks  would  pro- 
vide them  with  a  tax  shelter  for  years  to 
come. 

Solving  the  debt  problem  may  l>e  the  most 
important  first  step  for  the  survival  of  de- 
mocracy In  the  developing  world.  As  one 
New  York  investment  banker  has  been 
quoted  as  saying:  "Somehow  the  conven- 
tional wisdom  of  200  million  sullen  South 
Americans  sweating  away  in  the  hot  sun  for 
the  next  decade  to  eam  the  interest  on 
their  debt  so  Citicorp  can  raise  its  dividend 
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UPINSKI.  Mr.  SpMkar.  todiy  mariu  the 
mwkmnmi  of  Itw  DadfUon  of  Inde- 
of  ttw  RapuMc  of  Estonia.  Tragical- 
Mi  ba  no  catobi  ationi  or  observ- 
in  thia  Riaaivt-oocupied  Baltic  country, 
tha  Sowial  Urwm  towwd  the  end  of 
War  U  jnoorporaled  Estonia  into  its 
It  is  graMyirig  for  ma  to  see  that  our 
Naliort  haa  nM«r  and  hopefully  will  never 
of  the  Baltic  coun- 
undar  So^M  nia.  I  would  Ike  to  include 
Record  ttw  statemant  of  ttte  Estonian 
Nafttonal  Counci  on  ttiis  historic  day: 

DATSTAmfKNT 

On  Vetenary  24. 1M7.  EiUmian  Americans 
and  people  of  IBrtnnlin  ancestry  everywhere 
In  the  wortd— except  in  their  own  native 
liiMiMliml  iiIhiiiiIj  and  publicly  com- 
memorate the  nth  anniversary  of  the  dcc- 
laimtkm  of  independence  of  the  Republic  of 
BitaaU  tn  1918.  In  Estonia  itself,  the  people 
can  celelMrate  only  in  their  hearts,  although 
some  individuals  nevertheless  defiantly 
eniaie  in  acts  of  patriotism  and  Incur  the 
wrath  of  the  Soviet  secret  police,  the  KGB. 

IMonlan  Independence  Day  is  a  time  for 
■rtonians  to  renew  their  faith  in  God,  In 
the  goodncM  of  manlrlnrt.  in  the  belief  that 
Justice  wQl  triumph  In  the  end.  It  is  a  time 
for  all  Brtooians  llvinc  In  the  Free  World— 
younc  and  old  alike,  even  those  who  have 
never  seen  Ertooia— to  declare  their  solidar- 
ity with  their  brothers  and  sisters  behind 
the  Iron  Curtain  and  to  reaffirm  that  we 
are  one  people,  no  matter  how  the  currents 
of  history  may  have  carried  us  to  the  far 
eomeis  of  the  world. 

This  is  also  a  time  for  Estonian  Americans 
to  gtrc  thanks  that  we  are  able  to  enjoy 
Ihinc  in  freedom  with  the  many  rights, 
prtvUegea  and  reqwnslbllitles  which  a  demo- 
cratic system  of  government  provides.  In  Es- 
ttmia  today,  the  freedom  to  communicate  is 
severely  reatricted:  even  the  maU  Is  cen- 
sored. There  are  no  free  and  open  elections. 
Trlala  are  mostly  for  show,  as  evidenced  by 
the  occasions  when  verdicts  and  sentences 
are  inadvertently  published  tiefore  the  trials 
are  even  comideted.  Religious  expression  is 
harshly  restricted:  parents  may  not  even 
take  their  school-sge  children  to  church. 
Church  membership,  although  technically 
permitted,  may  result  in  loss  of  employ- 
ment. 

The  fate  of  Estonia  serves  as  an  important 
lesson.  Afghanistan  Is  but  a  recent  example 
that  the  Soviet  Union  has  not  changed  its 
ways  since  its  troops  first  marched  into  the 
peaceful,  democratic,  and  neutral  Republic 
of  Estonia  tn  June  1940.  The  night  of  June 
19.  1941  remains  indelibly  etched  on  the 
minds  of  btoniana— it  was  then  that  more 
than  10.000  men.  women,  and  children  were 
herded  Into  boxcars  and  shipped  to  Soviet 
slave  labor  campa  in  the  Gulag.  The  Soviets 
carried  out  oUm  such  mass  deportations  In 
the  Baltic  States  during  and  after  World 
Warn. 

The  horrible  memory  of  these  mass  depor- 
tations was  rekindled  only  this  past 
as  reports  filtered  out  that  Soviet 
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authorities  had  forcibly  conscripted  him- 
drads  of  Estonians,  often  In  the  middle  of 
the  night,  to  clean  up  the  area  near  the 
Chernobyl  nuclear  power  plant  disaster. 
When  some  of  these  conscrlptees  revolted 
against  the  inhumane  working  conditions 
and  the  lack  of  the  most  elemental  safety 
gear  at  the  site,  a  numl>er  of  them  were  shot 
to  death  by  the  Soviets. 

The  Soviet  Union  continues  to  engage  in 
cultural  genocide  with  its  nissification  and 
sovietization  programs.  Elstonlans  are  l>eing 
sent  to  various  parts  of  the  Soviet  Union 
and  Russians  and  other  nationalities  are 
l>eitig  sent  into  Estonia.  In  Talinn,  the  cap- 
ital only  alwut  50  percent  of  the  people  are 
Estonians. 

The  Soviets  are  doing  everything  in  their 
power  to  destroy  the  identity  of  the  Esto- 
nian people,  as  individuals  and  as  a  group. 
On  July  30,  1940,  President  Konstantin  Pats 
was  taken  to  parts  unlcnown  by  Soviet 
forces.  Nearly  40  years  later,  three  mes- 
saoes,  writen  by  him  while  imprisoned  in  a 
Gulag  concentration  camp,  finally  reached 
the  Consulate  General  of  E^stonla  in  New 
York.  President  Pats  wrote,  "I  am  .  .  .  l>eing 
sulilected  to  degradation  in  every  way  and 
my  life  threatened.  (A)U  my  personal  be- 
longings which  I  had  along  with  me  have 
t)e<n  taken  away.  I  have  even  been  refused 
to  use  my  own  name.  Here  I  am  only  No. 
12."  President  Pats'  words  have  been  echoed 
recently  by  leading  Estonian  dissident  Mart 
NUUus,  who  was  sentenced  to  ten  years  in  a 
labor  camp  plus  five  years  exile  for  demand- 
ing independence  for  the  Baltic  States  on 
Auf .  23,  1979,  the  40th  anniversary  of  Sta- 
\\n%  secret  protocol  with  Hitler.  Despite 
being  championed  by  Andrei  Sakharov, 
Mart  Niklus  has  not  been  heard  from  since 
an  April,  1986  letter  to  his  mother  which  he 
signed.  "From  your  son,  who  is  buried 
alive." 

While  under  Soviet  subjugation,  the 
entire  Estonian  nation  is  "buried  aUve." 
Creative  freedoms  in  all  fields  of  artistic  en- 
deavor are  severely  curtailed.  Russian  lan- 
guage encroachment  at  all  educational 
levels,  in  the  mass  media,  and  in  public  af- 
fairs threatens  to  undermine  the  Estonian 
national  identity.  The  historical  record  of 
the  Republic  of  Estonia  during  its  brief 
period  of  independence  was  a  proud  one— in- 
cluding universal  suffrage,  eight-hour  work 
days,  land  reform,  laws  protecting  the  rights 
of  religious  and  cultural  minorities,  and  sig- 
nificant contributions  in  the  fields  of  art, 
music,  literature,  science,  and  sports.  Today 
that  record  of  achievement  is  continually 
attacked  and  denied  by  Soviet  historical  re- 
vistonism  and  disinformation.  Estonian 
Americans,  therefore,  are  very  concerned 
that  the  United  States  Government  main- 
tain a  steadfast,  consistent,  and  logical  posi- 
tion regarding  the  status  of  Estonia,  Latvia 
and  Lithuania  as  countries  occupied  illegal- 
ly. In  blatant  violation  of  international  law. 
Most  Western  nations  continue  to  refuse  to 
accord  de  Jure  recognition  to  Soviet  rule  in 
Baltic  states. 

In  marldng  Estonian  Independence  Day, 
Estonian  Americans,  Estonians  in  their  oc- 
cupied homeland— indeed,  Estonians  and 
their  friends  all  over  the  world— reaffirm 
the  dream  of  restoration  and  sovereignty,  of 
political  and  human  rights,  of  freedom  from 
Sofiet  oppression,  and  of  the  universal  right 
of  self-determination.  These  aspirations  are 
shared  by  freedom-loving  people  and  their 
governments  everywhere.  Elagu  Vaba  Eesti! 
(Long  live  Free  Estonia!) 
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HON.  JOHN  BRYANT 


IH  TbE  HOUSE  OF  EKPRESDrTATTVZS 

Tueaday,  February  24,  1987 

Mr.  BltYAMT.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  marks  the 
69th  anniversary  of  the  establishment  of  the 
independent  Republic  of  Estonia  in  1918.  This 
day  shovkl  be  a  day  of  celebration  in  Estonia 
as  are  other  independence  days.  Ho«vever, 
Estonia  is  no  loniger  independent;  and  no 
such  observances  can  take  place  in  Soviet- 
occupied  Estonia. 

Theretore,  this  day  becomes  one  for  alt  of 
us  to  rvmember  ttiat  there  are  millions  of 
people  Iving  in  Estonia  and  other  nations 
around  the  worid  wtio  do  not  enjoy  basic 
human  lights— freedom  of  thought,  expres- 
sion, religion,  and  movement— that  we  all  take 
for  granted.  On  this  day  we  pay  tribute  to  such 
brave  Estonian  patriots  as  Mart  Niklus  and 
Juri  Kukk,  wtw  dared  to  exercise  the  rights  os- 
tensibly guaranteed  to  ttiem  by  the  Soviet 
Constitulon.  And  we  pay  tribute  to  all  the 
people  9f  Estonia  for  their  courage  In  their 
continued  struggle  for  freedom  and  self-deter- 
mination. 

During  the  brief  22  years  that  they  practk^d 
true  sovereignty,  ttie  Estonians  demonstrated 
wtiat  a  small  natkin  can  achieve  while  enjoy- 
ing a  dsmocratk:  way  of  life.  Estonia  made 
great  progress  in  agriculture,  industrial  enter- 
prise, and  cultural  achievement  during  those 
years.  It  became  the  first  natk>n  In  the  worid 
to  grant  all  its  minorities  cultural  autonomy 
through  Govemment-sutjskiized  schools,  thea- 
ters, and  libraries.  Its  constitution  was  dedk^t- 
ed  to  the  kJeals  of  justice  and  liberty  and  pro- 
tected the  rights  of  all  Estonian  citzens  re- 
gardless of  their  ethnk:  background.  The  Esto- 
nian people  flourished  in  this  rTK>del  country 
and  achieved  an  exceptk>nally  high  educatksn- 
al  level.  Their  folktore  continues  to  win  recog- 
nition for  originality,  colorful  variety,  and  artis- 
tk:  value. 

The  sovereignty  of  Estonia  was  shortlived, 
however,  as  Its  territorial  integrity  and  politicai 
independer)ce  fell  vkrtim  to  Soviet  expanswn- 
ism  in  1940.  The  Molotov-Ribbentrop  Pact 
condemned  Estonia,  Lativa,  and  Lithuania  to 
Soviet  dominatk>n.  The  United  States,  as  well 
as  a  greet  number  of  otiier  Western  countries, 
have  refused  to  this  day  to  accord  de  jure  rec- 
ognitksn  to  Vne  forcible  and  unlawful  annex- 
atkm  of  these  three  Baltk:  States  by  the 
Soviet  Unk>n. 

Today,  we  continue  to  provkJe  moral  sup- 
port for  Estonia  Mrhile  recognizing  the  untold 
sufferings  the  Soviet-imposed  rule  has 
brought  arrests,  deportatk>ns,  and  executions, 
as  well  es  tt)e  so-called  nationalizatkjn  of  all 
private  property  and  the  downgrading  of  social 
and  working  conditions.  We  also  deplore  the 
human  rights  vk}latk)ns  which  the  Soviet 
Unk>n  continues  to  perpetrate  in  vk>latk>n  of 
the  United  Nations  and  Helsinki  accords. 

Estonia  has  now  been  sut>ject  to  the  eco- 
nomk:  and  politrcal  exploitatk>n  of  Moscow  for 
more  than  four  decades.  Yet,  Estonians,  like 
their  valtant  neightx)rs,  and  fiercely  dedicated 
to  the  preservatkxi  of  their  language,  their  reli- 
gk}ns,  and  their  culture.  That  spirit  of  determi- 
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natton  has  helped  Vnem  to  survive  Mne  at- 
tempted suppressran  of  their  natk>nal  klentity 
by  the  Soviet  Uruon. 

We  hiave  mt  forgotten  and  will  not  forget 
Estonia.  Today  I  am  honored  to  join  with 
Americans  of  Estonian  descent  of  the  Fifth 
Congressk>nal  District  of  Texas,  whom  I  am 
honored  to  represent  and  all  free  Estonians 
in  praising  tfie  people  of  Estonia  for  their  cour- 
age and  spirit.  I  pledge  my  unwavering  com- 
mitment to  tfie  quest  for  freedom  and  self-de- 
terminatkm  of  all  of  the  Baltk:  natkms.  Togeth- 
er with  the  people  of  Estonia,  we  will  keep 
alive  the  hope  that  someday  they  will  be  able 
to  raise  the  Estonian  natk>nal  flag  in  a  new 
declaratkm  of  irHJeperxierKe  from  Soviet  rule. 

Elagu  Vaba  Eestil  (Long  Live  Free  Estonia!) 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  Estonian  American  Natk>nal  Council 
rias  issued  a  statement  concerning  the  contin- 
ued suppression  of  natk>nal  and  human  rights 
in  Estonia,  and  that  statement  follows: 

EsTONiAM  Independence  Day  Statement 

On  February  24,  1987,  Estonian  Americans 
and  people  of  Estonian  ancestry  everywhere 
In  the  world— except  in  their  own  native 
homeland— solemnly  and  publicly  com- 
memorate the  69th  anniversary  of  the  dec- 
laration of  independence  of  the  Republic  of 
Estonia  in  1918.  In  Estonia  itself,  the  people 
can  celebrate  only  in  their  hearts,  although 
some  individuals  nevertheless  defiantly 
engage  in  acts  of  patriotism  and  incur  the 
wrath  of  the  Soviet  secret  police  the  KGB. 

Estonian  Independence  Day  is  a  time  for 
Estonians  to  renew  their  faith  in  God,  in 
the  goodness  of  mankind,  in  the  belief  that 
Jusitce  will  triumph  in  the  end.  It  is  a  time 
for  all  Estonians  living  in  the  Free  World 
young  and  old  alike,  even  those  who  have 
never  even  seen  Estonia— to  declare  their 
solidarity  with  their  brothers  and  sisters 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain  and  to  reaffirm 
that  we  are  one  people,  no  matter  how  the 
currents  of  history  may  have  carried  us  to 
the  far  comers  of  the  world. 

This  is  also  a  time  for  Estonian  Americans 
to  give  thaniis  that  we  are  able  to  enjoy 
living  in  freedom  with  the  many  rights, 
privileges  and  responsibilities  which  a  demo- 
cratic system  of  government  provides.  In  Es- 
tonia today,  the  freedom  to  communicate  is 
severely  restricted;  even  the  mail  is  cen- 
sored. There  are  no  free  and  open  elections. 
Trials  are  mostly  for  show,  as  evidenced  by 
the  occasions  when  verdicts  and  sentences 
are  inadvertently  published  before  the  trials 
are  even  completed.  Religious  expression  is 
harshly  restricted;  parents  may  not  even 
take  their  school-age  children  to  church. 
Church  memliership,  although  technically 
permitted,  may  result  In  loss  of  employ- 
ment. 

The  fate  of  Estonia  serves  as  an  important 
lesson.  Afghanistan  is  but  a  recent  example 
that  the  Soviet  Union  has  not  changed  its 
ways  since  its  troops  first  marched  into  the 
peaceful,  democratic,  and  neutral  Republic 
of  Estonia  in  June.  1940.  The  night  of  June 
13,  1941  remains  indelibly  etched  on  the 
minds  of  Estonians- it  was  then  that  more 
than  10,000  men,  women,  and  children  were 
herded  into  boxcars  and  shipped  to  Soviet 
slave  labor  camps  in  the  Gulag.  The  Soviets 
carried  out  other  such  mass  deporations  in 
the  Baltic  States  during  and  after  World 
Warn. 

The  horrible  memory  of  these  mass  depor- 
tations was  rekindled  only  this  past 
summer,  as  reports  filtered  out  that  Soviet 
authorities  had  forcibly  conscripted  hun- 
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dreds  of  Estonians,  often  in  the  middle  of 
the  night,  to  clean  up  the  area  near  the 
Chernobyl  nuclear  power  plant  disaster. 
When  some  of  these  conscriptees  revolted 
against  the  inhumane  worlLing  conditions 
and  the  lack  of  the  most  elemental  safety 
gear  at  the  site,  a  numl>er  of  them  were  shot 
to  death  by  the  Soviets. 

The  Soviet  Union  continues  to  engage  in 
cultural  genocide  with  its  russlfication  and 
sovietization  programs.  Elstonians  are  l)eing 
sent  to  various  parts  of  the  Soviet  Union 
and  Russians  and  other  nationalities  are 
being  sent  Into  Estonia.  In  Tallinn,  the  cap- 
ital, only  alwut  50  percent  of  the  people  are 
Estonians. 

The  Soviets  are  doing  everything  in  their 
power  to  destroy  the  identity  of  the  Esto- 
nian people,  as  individuals  and  as  a  group. 
On  July  30,  1940,  President  Konstantin  Pats 
was  taken  to  parts  unknown  by  Soviet 
forces.  Nearly  40  years  later,  three  mes- 
sages, written  by  him  while  imprisoned  in  a 
Gulag  concentration  camp,  finally  reached 
the  Cortsulate  General  of  Estonia  in  New 
York.  President  I*ats  wrote,  "I  am  .  .  .  being 
subjected  to  degradation  in  every  way  and 
my  life  threatened  .  .  .  [Alll  my  personal 
belongings  which  I  had  along  with  me  have 
been  taken  away.  I  have  even  been  refused 
to  use  my  own  name.  Here  I  am  only  No. 
12."  President  P^ts'  words  have  been  echoed 
recently  by  leading  Estonian  dissident  Mart 
Nildus,  who  was  sentenced  to  ten  years  in  a 
labor  camp  plus  five  years  exile  for  demand- 
ing independence  for  the  Baltic  States  on 
Aug.  23.  1979,  the  40th  anniversary  of  Sta- 
lin's secret  protocol  with  Hitler.  Despite 
being  championed  by  Andrei  Sakharov, 
Mart  Nildus  has  not  been  heard  from  since 
an  April,  1986  letter  to  his  mother  which  he 
signed.  "From  your  son.  who  Is  buried 
alive". 

While  under  Soviet  subjugation,  the 
entire  Estonian  nation  is  'buried  alive". 
Creative  freedoms  in  all  fields  of  artistic  en- 
deavor are  severely  curtailed.  Russian  lan- 
guage encroachment  at  all  educational 
levels,  in  the  mass  media,  and  in  public  af- 
fairs threatens  to  undermine  the  Estonian 
national  identity.  The  historical  record  of 
the  Republic  of  Estonia  during  its  brief 
period  of  independence  was  a  proud  one— in- 
cluding universal  suffrage,  eight-hour  work 
days,  land  reform,  laws  protecting  the  rights 
of  religious  and  cultural  minorities,  and  sig- 
nificant contributions  in  the  fields  of  art, 
music,  literature,  science,  and  sports.  Today 
that  record  of  achievement  is  continually 
attacked  and  denied  by  Soviet  historical  re- 
visionism and  disinformation,  much  of  this 
aimed  also  at  political  refugees  from  com- 
munism who  fled  to  the  West.  Estonian 
Americans,  therefore,  are  very  concerned 
that  the  United  States  Government  main- 
tain a  steadfast,  consistent,  and  logical  posi- 
tion regarding  the  status  of  Estonia,  Latvia, 
and  Lithuania  as  countries  occupied  illegal- 
ly, in  blatant  violation  of  international  law. 
Most  Western  nations  continue  to  refuse  to 
accord  de  jure  recognition  to  Soviet  rule  in 
the  Baltic  States. 

In  marliing  Estonian  Independence  Day. 
Estonian  Americans,  Estonians  in  their  oc- 
cupied homeland— indeed.  Estonians  and 
their  friends  all  over  the  world— reaffirm 
the  dream  of  restoration  of  sovereignty,  of 
political  and  human  rights,  of  freedom  from 
Soviet  oppression,  and  of  the  universal  right 
of  self-determination.  These  aspirations  are 
shared  by  freedom-loving  people  and  their 
governments  everywhere.  Elagu  Vaba  Eesti! 
[Long  live  Free  Estonia!} 
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DR.  GALO  PLAZA:  SPOKESMAN 
FOR  THE  AMERICAS 


HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

orrLORis* 

IN  THX  HOnSE  OF  RXTRESEHTATTVES 

Tuesday,  February  24,  1987 

Mr.  FASCELL  Mr.  Speaker,  our  hemisphere 
has  lost  one  of  its  most  effective  and  ekx^uent 
voices  for  unity  and  understanding  with  tfie 
untimely  death  of  Dr.  Gak>  Piaza  Lasso  of 
Quito.  Galo  Piaza,  former  Secretary  General 
of  the  OrganizatxKi  of  Amerk»n  States,  was 
an  outstanding  force  for  unity  throughout  ttie 
Americas.  He  will  be  sorely  rrtissed. 

I  would  like  to  bring  to  tfie  attention  of  our 
colleagues  the  folk>wng  artk^  wtiich  ap- 
peared in  the  Fetxuary  1 1  editk}n  of  the  Times 
of  the  Americas: 

Dr.  Galo  Plaza— Spokxsman  roB  rat 
Hemisphere 

(By  Abraham  F.  Lowenthal) 

Galo  Plaza  Lasso  has  passed  away  in 
Quito,  just  a  few  days  before  his  81st  birth- 
day. 

Galo  Plaza  was  one  of  this  Hemisphere's 
greatest  statesmen.  In  Ecuador,  he  served  as 
Mayor  of  Quito,  Senator  from  Quito.  Minis- 
ter of  National  Defense.  Ambassador  to  the 
UiUted  SUtes.  and— from  194ft-1952— as 
President.  His  presidency  is  universally  con- 
sidered his  country's  finest— and  it  was. 

During  the  past  thirty  years,  Galo  Plaza's 
service  was  mostly  intenuttional:  chairman 
of  the  UN  Observer  Group  in  Lebanon  in 
1958:  head  of  the  United  Nations  mission  to 
the  Congo  in  1960:  representative  of  the  XJN 
Secretary  General  in  Cyrus  in  1964-65;  Sec- 
retary General  of  the  Organization  of 
American  States  (OAS)  from  1968  to  1975; 
sold  in  a  variety  of  OAS  trouble-shooting  as- 
signments after  1975,  particularly  in  Central 
America  and  the  Caribl>ean.  In  addition.  Dr. 
Plaza  found  time  to  run  his  family's  cattle 
ranch;  to  introduce  modem  science  into  live- 
stock management  in  Ecuador;  to  write 
three  lx>oks;  and  to  provide  sage  advice  to  a 
variety  of  Latin  American,  North  American, 
and  inter-American  institutions. 

In  the  aftermath  of  the  Malvinas-Falk- 
lands  war  of  1982,  Dr.  Plaza  came  to  the 
United  States  to  urge  U.S.  leaders,  inside 
government  and  out.  to  focus  renewed  at- 
tention on  the  badly  frayed  state  of  United 
States-Latin  American  relations.  He  was  ap- 
palled that  the  South  Atlantic  war  had  di- 
vided the  United  States  from  most  of  the 
countries  of  Latin  America,  and  he  urgently 
called  for  improved  communications  in  the 
Hemisphere  to  avoid  such  destructive  con- 
frontations. Dr.  Plaza's  concerns  paralleled 
those  of  AmlMuvador  Sol  M.  Linowitz  in 
Washington.  They  Jointly  Initiated  and  then 
co-chaired  the  Inter-American  Dialogue,  a 
group  of  prominent  citizens  from  through- 
out the  Americas  who  meet  periodically  to 
propose  solutions  to  Hemispheric  problems. 

President  Plaza  was  deeply  committed  to 
helping  Latin  Americans  and  North  Ameri- 
cans to  understand  their  shared  and  diver- 
gent interests,  and  to  work  out  their  con- 
flicts to  the  mutual  benefit  of  all  in  the 
Americas.  In  flawless  and  idiomatic  English, 
Dr.  Plaza  spoke  frankly  with  North  Ameri- 
cans atx>ut  their  misunderstandings  of  Latin 
America  and  its  aspirations.  In  forceful  and 
elegant  Spanish,  he  spoke  with  Latin  Ameri- 
cans about  their  shortcomings,  and  about 
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Um  t^f^*"  >nd  noble  tnOitUma  of  the 
Oaltad  States. 

Duitac  the  put  few  yean.  President 
FInK'a  main  theme  was  Insistent:  that  the 
Weatem  Hemiqdiere'B  crisis  of  external 
deM  is  lAtin  America's  worst  problem  in 
fUtjr  yean,  and  that  It  is  not  gaining  enough 
attention  because  old  habits  have  caused 
Washta^ton  to  concentrate  on  Central 
America's  dvfl  wars.  Each  time  Dr.  Plaza 
made  this  point— within  the  Inter-American 
DIaloque  and  elsewhere— he  did  so  with  a 
sense  at  authority  and  conviction  that 
moved  all  who  heard  him. 

Oalo  Flaaa  unquestionably  had  don  de 
"M*"*".  the  dft  of  leadership.  He  thought. 
he  acted,  and  he  looked  like  a  spokesman 
for  all  of  Latin  America.  His  voice  and  his 
guidance  will  surely  be  missed. 


DNFAIR  PENALTIES  IN  THE 
SOCIAL  SECURITT  SYSTEM 


HON.  DAVID  DREIER 

CHTCALirOBinA 
nf  THE  BOU8I  or  RKPBXSDIT ATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  24. 1987 

Mr.  OREIER  of  CaNtomia.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  rscaived  many  letters  from  constituents 
wlw  share  my  cortoem  for  unfair  penalties  in 
the  Sodai  Security  system.  I  have  introduced 
legMBMon  to  eliminate  these  limitations— the 
outside  earnings  Nraitation  and  the  Social  Se- 
curity tax  on  higher  income  t)enefictaries.  In- 
terest la  growing  in  these  txlls  arxi  I  encour- 
age your  support  Three  of  these   letters 


Duut  CoaooEssiUR  Danxa:  I  am  writing 
in  reference  to  the  two  bills  you  recently  in- 
troduced regarding  the  additional  tax  on 
boieflts  tar  Social  Security  recipients  who 
earn  too  much  income  from  other  sources. 

My  husband  is  69  yean  of  age.  in  poor 
health  and  has  l>een  drawing  Social  Securi- 
ty since  age  65.  He  does  continue  to  work 
and  earns  the  maximum  he  can  each  year 
without  paying  the  tl  penalty  for  each 
dollar  he  earns.  I  am  45  yean  old,  a  teacher 
who  earns  $32,000  annually.  In  addition  we 
have  two  chQdren  at  home,  ages  16  and  17. 
The  part  of  the  law  that  hurts  us  so  much  is 
the  tax  being  levied  against  the  $32,000 
limit.  Since  the  latter  money  is  my  income 
from  my  Job  which  we  pay  taxes  on,  we  are 
again  taxed  by  having  that  levied  again. 

Toiur  legialation  is  for  people  who  want  to 
work.  I  do  want  to  work.  I  do  support  my 
family,  but  I  don't  l)eUeve  that  intent  of  the 
law  was  what  is  occurring  in  my  family.  I 
appreciate  your  interest.— A.P.,  West 
Covina.CA. 

Dku  Bfx.  DBxna:  I  was  very  pleased  to 
read  in  the  local  paper  that  you  plan  to  in- 
troduce legislatloo  to  repeal  the  income  tax 
on  Social  Security  l)enefits.  The  article  indi- 
cated that  you  feel  that  the  Oovemment  Is 
l>eing  Inconsistent  when,  on  one  hand,  it 
uigea  people  to  save  for  retirement  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  taxes  their  Social  Securi- 
ty lieneflta  when  their  savings  plans  have 
been  successful.  I  agree  with  your  analysis. 

There  is  another  factor  to  be  considered. 
As  a  salaried  proffrional.  my  paycheck  stub 
shows,  among  other  things,  deductions  for 
income  tax  and  Sodal  Security.  My  income 
tax  wlth-hoMtng  and  Social  Security  deduc- 
tlrai  are  based  on  my  gross  earnings.  As  I  see 
it,  I  have  already  paid  income  tax  on  the 
Sodal  Security  deduction;  why  should  I  pay 
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It  again  when  I  draw  the  pension  to  which 
my  company  and  I  have  already  contribut- 
ed? Isn't  this,  in  essence,  double  taxation? 

I  strongly  support  you  on  this  project  and 
wish  you  every  success.— P.E.,  Whittier,  CA. 

DxAJt  CoNGRXSSicAJi  Drkizr:  I  was  very 
pleased  to  read  in  the  San  Gabriel  Valley 
Tribune  that  you  have  introduced  two  bills 
to  cerrect  some  of  the  inequities  in  the 
Sociei  Security  system.  You  have  my  whole- 
hearted support. 

Because  I  provided  myself  with  income 
other  than  Social  Security  I  am  to  tie  penal- 
ized. How  much  I  do  not  yet  luiow  because  I 
haven't  had  my  tax  forms  done.  But,  if  Mur- 
phy's Law  holds.  I'm  sure  to  get  the  shaft.— 
A.S.,  West  Covina.  CA. 
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IT'S 


TIME  TO  HELP  THE  FAMILY 
FARMER 


HON.  BOB  McEWEN 

OP  OHIO 
Iir  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  24,  1987 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  continue 
to  address  the  needs  of  the  farmer  during  the 
100th  Congress,  an  issue  of  never-ending 
deturte  is  that  of  Federal  payments  going  to 
ttie  large  corporate  farmer— not  the  family 
farmer. 

The  Ohio  Farm  Bureau  Federation  has 
taken  the  time  to  summarize  an  exhaustive 
study  dorw  by  USOA's  Economic  Research 
Servi<:e  on  this  issue. 

Allow  me  to  take  this  opportunity  to  com- 
mend to  your  attention  this  summary  entitled 
"Who  Gets  Those  Farm  Program  Payments?" 
I  havffi  found  this  Information  most  tDeneficial. 
Who  Gets  Those  Farm  Prograh  Payments? 

When  people  hear  of  large,  financially 
stable  farms  getting  large  government  pay- 
ments, they  may  conclude  that  the  bulk  of 
government  payments  are  going  to  farmers 
who  don't  really  need  them.  But  this  conclu- 
sion Is  not  supported  by  the  facts. 

According  to  data  collected  by  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture's  Economic  Re- 
sean^  Service,  nearly  85  percent  of  1985 
government  payments  and  crop  loans  went 
to  farms  with  sales  below  $500,000.  The  data 
also  showed  that  nearly  60  percent  of  total 
payments  went  to  farms  with  high  debt 
loads,  negative  cash  flows  or  both. 

This  data  came  from  the  1985  Farm  Cost 
and  Returns  Survey  taken  by  the  USDA  in 
early  1986.  The  survey  provided  in-depth  fl- 
nandal  information  on  a  sample  represent- 
ing 1.6  million  farms. 

To  determine  the  financial  status  of  those 
receiving  the  payments  and  loans.  Economic 
Research  Service  Eksonomlsts  compared  the 
payment  data  with  information  on  each 
farmer's  debt  load  and  cash  flow  position.  If 
debt  amounted  to  more  than  40  percent  of 
the  total  value  of  the  farmer's  assets,  the 
farmer  was  considered  to  be  in  a  "high 
debt'  situation.  Farmers  were  classified  as 
haviBg  negative  cash  flow  if  their  expenses 
Including  household  expenses,  exceeded 
their  total  farm  and  off-farm  income. 

Here  Is  what  the  survey  revealed: 

Farms  with  l)oth  high  debt  and  negative 
cash  flow  accounted  for  11.2  percent  of  the 
farma  represented  In  the  survey.  But  farm- 
ers in  this  category  received  15.8  percent  of 
the  government  outlays. 

Farms  with  either  high  debt  or  negative 
cash  flow  made  up  around  44  percent  of  the 


farms  and  received  43  percent  of  the  govern- 
ment outlays.  Most  of  these  outlays  went  to 
10.2  percetit  of  the  farms  which  had  high 
debt  but  positive  cash  flows. 

Farms  With  low  debt  and  positive  cash 
flow  made  up  45  percent  of  the  farms  sur- 
veyed. They  received  41.1  percent  of  the 
payments.  Without  the  payments,  many  of 
these  might  have  had  negative  cash  flows. 

Farms  la  the  $500,000  and  up  sales  class 
received  only  15  percent  of  the  total  govern- 
ment payments  even  though  they  produce 
more  than  30  percent  of  the  UJS.  agricultur- 
al output. 

Small,  often  part-time,  farms  with  sales 
below  $40/)00  may  make  up  nearly  60  per- 
cent of  all  farms,  but  they  put  out  less  than 
8  percent  of  the  agricultural  production. 
They  received  5.4  percent  of  the  govern- 
ment outlays. 

Midsized  farms  received  disproportionate- 
ly large  shares  of  payments  based  on  pro- 
duction. Pot  instance,  farms  with  sales  of 
$100,000  to  $249,999  accounted  for  27  per- 
cent of  the  U.S.  production  but  received  38.1 
percent  of  the  government  outlays. 

Of  coune  program  payments  weren't 
evenly  distributed  among  farmera  in  each 
category.  The  main  reason  is  that  not  all 
farms  produced  commodities  included  In 
government  programs. 

Overall,  most  program  payments  and 
loans  went  to  farms  with  high  debt  and/or 
negative  cash  flows.  Even  farms  with  posi- 
tive cash  flows  might  have  been  in  a  nega- 
tive cash  flow  position  without  the  pay- 
ments. 

Athough  some  large  farms  did  receive 
large  govsnunent  payments,  the  payment 
has  a  smAller  relative  effect  on  a  larger 
farm's  income  compared  to  smaller  farms'. 
Also,  in  terms  of  production,  midsized  farms 
got  proportionally  larger  payments. 
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FALLACY  OF  UNE-ITEM  VETO 
ARGUMENT 

HON.  UWRENCE  J.  SMITH 

OP  PLORIDA 
IN  TH*  HOUSE  OP  RXPRZSENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  24,  1987 

Mr.  SMfTH  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
years  the  American  people  have  been  bom- 
barded with  incorrect  and  misleading  argu- 
ments in  support  of  providing  the  President 
with  a  Iine4tem  veto. 

I  want  to  draw  your  attentkxi  to  an  excellent 
column  th«t  appeared  in  the  Washington  Post 
on  Fet>ruary  23.  Written  by  Louis  Fisher,  the 
article  clegirly  explains  that,  in  Mr.  Fistier's 
words,  "there  are  no  'items'  for  [President] 
Reagan  to  strike  out"  with  such  a  veto. 

The  line«item  veto  issue  really  is  a  nonissue 

that  shoukj  t>e  put  to  rest.  Mr.  Fisher's  column 

goes  a  long  way  toward  doing  just  that 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Feb.  23,  1987] 

The  Item  Veto— A  Misconception 

(By  Louis  Fisher) 

In  his  State  of  the  Union  address.  Presi- 
dent Reagan  once  again  asked  for  Item-veto 
authority  "so  we  can  carve  out  the  iKxtndog- 
gles  and  pork- those  items  that  would  never 
survive  on  their  own."  His  proposal  rests  on 
misconception  alMut  the  federal  budget. 

Even  If  the  president  had  item-veto  power, 
he  would  be  unable  to  eliminate  the  "lx>on- 
doggles  and  pork."  The  reason  is  simple: 
Congress     does     not     put     "pork-barrel" 


projects  in  the  bills  presented  to  the  presi- 
dent. Unlike  state  legislatures.  Congress 
does  not  itemize  its  appropriations.  There 
are  no  "items"  for  Reagan  to  strike  out. 

This  point  is  made  obvious  in  the  Energy 
and  Water  E>evelopment  Appropriations  Bill 
for  fiscal  1985.  The  bill  teems  with  "pork 
barrel"  projects  for  the  Corps  of  Engineers, 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  the  Appalach- 
ian Regional  Commission  and  other  agen- 
cies. 

If  Reagan  had  access  to  the  item  veto, 
could  he  have  eliminated  projects  that 
seemed  to  him  wasteful,  "that  would  never 
survive  on  their  own"?  The  answer  Is  no,  for 
the  simple  reason  that  projects  are  not  iden- 
tified in  the  bill  presented  to  him.  Congress 
appropriates  by  lump-sum  amounts,  not  by 
items. 

Take  a  closer  look  at  the  bill,  which 
Reagan  signed  into  law  on  July  16.  1984. 
Under  the  Corps  of  Engineers  is  an  appro- 
priation account  titled  "Construction.  Gen- 
eral." It  contains  the  lump  sum  of  $864.5 
million  for  river  and  harbor,  flood  control, 
shore  protection  and  related  projects  au- 
thorized by  law.  The  paragraph  contains 
some  earmarkings  of  funds  for  a  project  in 
New  Jersey,  another  in  Kentucky  and  a  few 
others,  all  of  which  add  up  to  $32.8  million. 

What  about  the  remaining  $831.7  million? 
How  is  that  to  be  spent?  On  anything  the 
president  wants?  No,  It  is  to  t>e  spent  on 
projects  authorized  by  law  and  the  projects 
Identified  in  the  conference  report  on  the 
Energy  and  Water  Development  Appropria- 
tions Bill. 

The  report  (House  Report  98-866)  ex- 
plains that  the  lump  sum  of  $864  million  is 
to  be  allocated  to  the  specific  projects  listed 
on  pages  19-22  of  the  report.  The  projects 
are  listed  state  by  state.  Here  is  where  you 
find  the  "ltem«":  $25,000  for  Kake  Harbor 
In  Alaska,  $200,000  for  Lytle  and  Warm 
Creeks  In  California,  $25,000  for  Jonesport 
Harbor  in  Maine  and  so  forth.  Those  items 
are  not  in  the  appropriations  bill,  however, 
and  could  not  have  been  eliminated  by  a 
Reagan  item  veto. 

The  item  veto  functions  at  the  state  level 
because  Items  are  included  In  the  bills  pre- 
sented to  the  governor.  Should  Congress 
pattern  itself  after  the  states  by  resorting  to 
llne-ltemlzatlon?  The  results  may  not  be  all 
that  attractive.  Agency  officials  want  the 
latitude  and  flexibility  that  accompany 
lump-stun  funding.  Members  of  Congress  do 
not  want  the  details  frozen  into  public  law 
either.  The  only  way  to  adjust  statutory  de- 
tails in  the  event  of  unexpected  develop- 
ments is  to  pass  another  public  law,  amend- 
ing the  first,  and  neither  branch  wants  that 
rigidity.  Congress  has  enough  problems 
passing  public  laws  as  it  is. 

For  decades.  Congress  and  the  agencies 
have  worked  out  a  reasonable  compromise. 
Funds  are  appropriated  in  lump-sum 
amounts  to  give  officials  some  discretion 
throughout  the  fiscal  year.  In  moving 
money  around  within  these  large  accounts, 
the  agencies  are  reauired  in  some  cases  to 
report  to  congressional  committees  and 
obtain  their  approval  on  "reprogranunings." 
It  Is  a  workable  system,  but  would  be  totally 
disrupted  by  locking  specific  amounts  into 
public  law. 

Advocates  of  the  Item  veto  claim  that  the 
president's  regular  veto  power  has  l>een  di- 
luted l>ecause  Congress  passes  omnibus 
measures  Instead  of  Individual  appropria- 
tions bills.  Reagan,  in  his  State  of  the  Union 
message,  said  that  "the  nightmare  of  mon- 
strous continuing  resolutions  packing  hun- 
dreds of  billions  of  dollars  of  spending  into 
one  bill  must  be  stopped." 
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The  idea  that  these  massive  bills  handcuff 
the  president  was  pressed  I>y  Donald  Regan 
In  1984.  when  he  was  secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, In  a  statement  for  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary,  he  asserted  that  the 
Framers  "undoubtedly"  anticipated  that 
Congress  would  provide  funds  by  passing 
"separate  appropriations  bills  for  discrete 
programs  or  activities,  rather  than  omnibus 
bills  encompassing  a  variety  of  related  and 
unrelated  matters." 

Regan  claimed  that  "until  at>out  the  time 
of  the  CivU  War,  congressional  practice  was 
in  accordance  with  this  expectation.  Presi- 
dents were  thus  able  to  sign  or  veto  appro- 
priations bills  based  upon  the  merits  of  the 
programs  being  funded  and  the  need  for  the 
particular  amounts." 

There  is  not  a  grain  of  truth  to  this.  The 
first  appropriation  bill  passed  in  1789  was 
an  omnibus  measure,  containing  all  funds 
for  civilian  and  military  programs.  The 
same  kind  of  bills  passed  in  1790  and  1791. 
The  members  of  the  First  Congress  con- 
tained many  of  the  "PTamers"  who  had  par- 
ticipated In  the  Philadelphia  Convention. 
Evidently  they  did  not  anticipate  that  Con- 
gress would  pass  separate  appropriations 
bills  for  "discrete  programs  or  activities,"  as 
Regan  charged.  Later  Congresses,  as  in 
1814,  passed  three  separate  appropriations 
bills— for  the  Army,  the  Navy  and  the  civil- 
ian establishment— but  even  these  were 
more  of  an  omnibus  nature  than  the  13  ap- 
propriations bills  passed  today. 

Granting  the  president  an  Item  veto  is  a 
legitimate  topic  for  debate,  but  the  issue 
should  not  be  obscured  and  confused  by 
misconceptions.  Before  we  can  improve  our 
budgeting  system,  we  must  undentand  it. 


THE  ROLE  OP  THE  PUBLIC 
SCHOOL  SYSTEM  IN  AMERICAN 
SOCIETY 


HON.  JOHN  J.  RHODES  IH 

OP  ARIZONA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  24, 1987 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Tuesday  of 
last  week,  the  board  president  and  superin- 
tendents of  almost  20  l(x:al  school  districts  in 
my  congressional  district  came  together  at  my 
invitation  to  discuss  educational  issues.  While 
many  toprcs  were  discussed,  two  in  particular 
dominated  our  meeting.  These  two  topics 
touch  the  very  heart  of  America's  public  edu- 
cation system:  thus,  I  want  to  share  them  with 
the  House. 

To  my  great  surprise  tiie  most  pressing  con- 
cern of  ttiose  in  attendance  was  neitfier  ttie 
increase  nor  maintenance  of  Federal  educa- 
tion dollars.  Rather,  their  primary  need  right 
now  is  guklance:  Guidance  on  ttie  role  of  the 
public  school  system  In  American  society. 

Ttte  public  school  system  is  in  danger  of 
t>eing  overburdened,  of  crumpling  under  the 
burden  of  trying  to  be  ail  things  to  all  people. 
The  schools  are.  in  essence,  t>eing  asked  to 
replace  the  home  as  the  family  unit  of  the 
1960's.  The  schools  provkie  nutrition,  sex 
education,  health  informatkm,  protection 
against  physical  abuse,  drug  preventk>n,  and 
training  in  simple  courtesy.  And  all  of  this  is  in 
ad(jitk>n  to  ttieir  primary  purpose  of  providing 
a  basic  educatkxi. 

Ttie  sctiools  are  not  shirking  ttiese  respon- 
sibilities; indeed,  they  cannot  do  so.  There  is, 
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tiowever,  ttie  lack  of  a  common  vision,  a 
(XHnmon  purpose.  There  is  no  one  dear  voice 
descritiing  wnth  clarity  and  conviction  ttie  role 
of  pubiic  education.  Sctiools  are  puned  this 
way  and  ttiat,  seemingly  wittiout  foreltiougtit, 
reason,  or  justification.  Every  time  a  new  "na- 
tional prot)lem"  is  kjentified,  such  as  teenage 
pregnancy  or  ttie  spread  of  AIDS,  the  sdioois 
are  first,  castigated  for  alkMving  it  to  tiappen, 
and,  second,  tasked  with  finding  a  solution. 

American  education  iieecJs  direction.  It 
needs  someone  to  say  ttiis  is  wtiat  we  expect 
and  that  we  will  accept  nothing  less.  It  needs 
a  missk>n  statement 

I  am  not  talking  this  afternoon  atxxjt  a  na- 
tional curriculum  or  a  Federal  educatx)n  polk:y 
that  will  dk:tate  to  the  local  dntricts  wtiat  ttiey 
can  and  cannot  do,  nor  will  I  ever  do  so.  Ttie 
tocai  districts  must  retain  ttieir  autonomy. 
Ttiey  do,  tiowever,  need — and  in  fact  are 
crying  out  for — ttie  estatilistiment  of  a  defini- 
tion of  ttieir  role  in  American  life.  Just  as  ttie 
Nation's  sctiools  focused  on  science  and 
mattiematics  at  ttie  urging  of  the  EisenlXMver 
administratnn  after  ttie  Soviet  launch  of  sput- 
nik, we  today  must  decide  wtiat  we  want  our 
schools  to  do  and  the  directk)n  in  wtiK:h  we 
want  ttiem  to  go.  Should  ttie  task  of  our  public 
sctiools  t>e  simply  to  provide  basic  education- 
al needs  and  skills  to  permit  ttieir  graduates  to 
sunnve,  to  sanction  and  to  produce  in  an 
ever-more-complicated  society?  StiouM  ttiey, 
on  ttie  ottier  hand,  t>ecome  surrogate  families, 
dealing  not  only  with  ttie  special  needs  of 
their  individual  clientele,  but  also  providing 
social  training,  teactiing  value  systems,  provid- 
ing a  moral  foundation  upon  which  to  buikJ 
with  ttie  basic  educationai  tools  also  provid- 
ed? In  fact,  are  these  two  extremes  separa- 
ble? What,  indeed,  is  a  "basic  educatkxi"? 
These  questk>ns  are  among  ttiose  tieing 
asked  not  only  t>y  professional  educators  but 
by  the  elected  lay  people,  entrusted  t>y  ttieir 
constituency  to  tie  ttie  stewards  of  two  very 
precious  commodities:  Tax  dollars  and  ctiil- 
dren.  Substantive  leaderstiip  from  ttie  national 
level  is  being  asked  for,  and  is  needed. 

Education  must  t>e  ttie  No.  1  priority  in 
America.  That  priority  can  only  tie  created  if 
we  speak  and  speak  ciearty,  concretely,  and 
concisely.  I  will,  therefore,  tie  spending  ttie 
next  several  months  trying  to  see  if  a  defini- 
tion of  the  role  of  putilk:  educatkm  can  tie  de- 
termined. I  will  ttien  ask  you,  my  colleagues, 
to  join  me  in  proclaiming  with  ttie  requisite 
"one  clear  voice"  ttie  common  vision  of 
American  educatk>n. 

Ttie  second  topk;  in  ttie  forefront  of  ttie 
minds  of  ttiese  educators  and  elected  officials 
was  the  increasingly  negative  perceptkxi  of 
the  public  educatk>n  system.  Ttiis  perceptkxi 
has  been  fostered,  to  a  great  degree,  t>y 
prominent  Federal  officials.  Tins  negative  per- 
ception is  false  and  especially  tragic  t>ecause 
our  own  Government  has  played  such  a  sig- 
nificant role  is  creating  ttiat  false  perceptkxi. 

The  people  I  met  with  are  proud  of  ttie 
public  scticiol  system  and,  frankly,  ttiey  tiave 
every  reason  to  be  proud.  America  tias  ttie 
best  tax-supported  educatkxial  system  in  the 
worid.  The  education  provkied  ttie  American 
people  is  an  essential  compcxient  in  ttie  great- 
ness of  America  itself.  We  ttave  the  finest 
form  of  government  in  ttie  worid  due,  in  part. 
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to  the  edunlion 
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our  pubic  schools  provide,     perscns  killed  in  light  tnicks  increased  by  15.8 


February  24,  1987 


and  vans.  The  standards  can  lie  met  at  little 

cost  And  will  savR  livfw    Tt'a  t.im»  tn  onH  t>i» 


February  24,  1987 

devetopment  of  mutual  urxlerstanding  and  co- 
operation between  Mexkx)  and  ttie  United 
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Emergency  Response  Act  of  1986.  The  new 
law  specifically  requires  the  use  of  electron 
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Tet  time  and  again,  according  to  experts 
Interviewed   by  Sunday   Press,   they   liave 
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to  ttM  oducalion  our  pubic  schools  provide. 
IndMd  iMny  of  liw  Mstnbors  of  ttiis  House. 
botti  tad^r  and  in  yaara  gone  by.  ve  gradu- 
MM  of  ow  pubic  schools.  This  institution  is  a 
l«feig  iwrnimsnl  to  the  exosneme  of  our  edu- 
caHon  tyslMn. 

IliB  undeniabto  that  there  are  failures  in  the 
■yatom.  and  only  a  fool  would  daim  otherwise. 
Homr  stories  abound.  But  leTs  not  lose  sight 
of  suceaaa.  Yea.  we  routinely  graduate  young 
people  who  cannot  function,  cannot  produce 
and  in  many  cases  cannot  survive.  But  we 
•van  mora  routinety  graduate  many  more 
young  people  wtw  can  function,  do  produce, 
do  sunme.  and  thrive. 

Criticisms  and  challenges  aU  serve  a  useful 
arxl  necessary  purpose.  Growth  and  improve- 
ment are  impoesUe  wittwut  them.  Yet,  we 
seem  frequently  to  go  too  far.  We  forget  to 
praise  as  wei  as  plead.  We  forget  to  com- 
mend as  wei  as  oorKiemn.  We  forget  to  con- 
gratulato  as  wei  as  chastise. 

We  are  blessed  with  a  marvelous  education 
system.  We  need  pubidy  to  say  just  ttiat  and 
I  am  proud  to  do  so.  Our  public  educational 
system  has  sustained  us  in  the  past  and  will 
continue  to  do  so  in  tiie  future.  While  welcom- 
ing and,  even,  encouraging,  changes  and  re- 
lonns,  we  should  not  dwei  on  the  negatives. 
Let  us  look  to  the  future  of  American  educa- 
tion with  confidence;  a  confidence  bred  from 
the  succeas  of  the  past 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  people  are  great  and  our 
Nation  is  great  because  our  public  education 
system  is  great  No  one  shouM  ever  forget 
that  simple  fact 


LIGHT  TRUCK  SAFETY 
LEGISLATION 


HON.  SAM  GEJDENSON 

or  coiniscncuT 

m  THK  HOUSE  or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tttesday,  February  24,  1987 

Mr.  GEJDENSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
pleased  to  be  introducing  legislation  to  require 
that  light  trucks  and  vans  meet  the  same 
safety  standards  as  passenger  cars.  Light 
tnjcks  and  vans  have  become  the  family  vehi- 
des  of  the  1980's  and  shouM  be  sut^  to 
the  same  safety  standards  as  cars.  Minivans 
and  other  light  trucks  account  for  almost  a 
ttwd  of  the  autombies  soU  in  America,  yet 
these  vahides  lack  some  of  the  most  basic 
safety  standards  we  expect  from  our  cars,  in- 
dudng  side  door  strength,  head  restraints, 
and  roof  cruah  rasistafKe. 

Light  trucks  were  exempted  from  safety 
standards  in  the  late  1960's  because  they 
weighed  much  more  than  passenger  cars  and 
were  not  used  for  the  same  purposes.  Neither 
of  these  raaaons  for  weaker  safety  standards 
apptaa  today.  Light  trucks  have  shrunk  in  size 
and  are  often  used  as  passenger  cars.  Most 
often  they  are  used  by  families  with  chikJren, 
which  makes  ttie  lack  of  safety  standards 
even  more  dtelulwig. 

TTw  uae  of  Kght  trucks  has  grown  dramati- 
caly.  between  1971  and  1986,  the  light  tnjck 
maiket  afwe  of  vehkdes  sokl  has  increased 
from  15  to  30  percent  At  the  same  time  the 
number  of  persons  Mied  in  light  truck  acd- 
dents  has  increased.  In  1965.  the  number  of 
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persorts  killed  in  light  trucks  increased  by  15.8 
percent  wtiMe  fatalities  among  occupants  of 
cars  and  heavy  trucks  declined. 

As  earty  as  1978,  ttie  light  truck  safety 
problam  was  recognized  in  a  General  Ac- 
counting Office  [GAO]  report  whk:h  called  for 
improved  safety  standards  for  light  tmcks. 
During  the  Carter  administration,  the  Natkxial 
Higfway  Traffic  Safety  Administratk>n 
[NHTSA]  took  some  initial  steps  on  light  truck 
safe^  in  response  to  the  GAO  report.  Unfortu- 
nately, all  wor1(  on  light  truck  safety  was  sus- 
pended by  the  Reagan  administration  in  1981, 
and  virtually  no  work  has  been  done  on  the 
problem  for  the  last  6  years. 

I  am  very  concerned  atxiut  the  light  truck 
safefy  problem  both  as  a  legislator  and  as  the 
fattier  of  two  small  children.  I  own  a  1984 
Dodge  Caravan  minivan  and  almost  every 
time  I  ride  in  It  with  my  children  I  think  at>out 
the  fact  ttuit  the  van  Is  less  safe  than  a  car. 

Utae  most  Americans,  when  I  twught  the 
mInivBn  I  assumed  it  met  the  same  safety 
standards  as  a  statwn  wagon.  It  is  marketed 
as  a  family  vehicle,  and  is  built  on  a  K-car 
chassis,  not  a  truck  chassis.  I  had  every 
reason  to  believe  it  met  the  same  safety 
standards  as  a  car.  Long  after  I  bought  the 
van  I  leamed  that  it  did  not  meet  crudal 
safety  standards  such  as  skje  door  strength 
arKJ  roof  crush  resistance. 

Light  trucks  should  offer  the  same  protec- 
tion to  our  families  that  we  demand  from  our 
other  cars.  Now  is  the  time  to  close  the  light 
truck  loophole  in  vehicle  safety  regulation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  request  that  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  a  statement  by  ClarerKe  Ditlow, 
of  the  Center  for  Auto  Safefy,  be  inserted,  fol- 
lowed by  a  copy  of  tfie  light  truck  safety  bill. 
fProm  the  Center  for  Auto  Safety,  Feb.  21, 

1987] 
Representative  Gejdenson's  Bill  To  Im- 
prove   Light    Truck    and    Van    Safety 

Hailed 

(Statement  by  Clarence  Ditlow) 

The  public  is  almost  totally  unaware  of 
the  fact  that  vans  and  light  trucks  do  not 
have  to  meet  the  same  safety  standards  as 
cars  and  stationwagons.  E^ven  though  these 
vehicles  are  used  to  carry  families  and  for 
recreation,  they  do  not  have  to  meet  such 
major  safety  standards  as  side  impact,  roof 
strength,  head  restraints,  bumper  protec- 
tion, passive  restraints  and  high-mounted 
bralce  lights. 

Wben  less  stringent  safety  standards  were 
first  set  for  vans  and  light  trucks  in  the  late 
1960's,  there  may  have  tteen  some  reason  for 
exempting  them  from  some  standards  since 
they  weighed  sutistantially  more  than  pas- 
senger cars  and  were  not  used  for  the  same 
purposes.  Since  then,  these  vehicles  have 
shrunk  in  size  and  are  now  used  for  the  pur- 
poses as  passenger  cars.  In  the  early  1970's, 
the  Center  for  Auto  Safety  petitioned  DOT 
to  extend  all  passenger  safety  standards  to 
these  vehicles  without  success.  Even  after 
the  General  Accounting  Office  issued  a 
stinging  report  In  1978  on  the  lack  of  safety 
in  vans  and  light  trucks,  DOT  failed  to 
extend  the  important  standards  noted  at>ove 
to  these  vehicles. 

In  view  of  the  continued  failure  of  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  to  require  equal 
safety  protection  for  light  truclcs  and  vans, 
the  Center  for  Auto  Safety  strongly  sup- 
ports Rep.  Gejdenson's  bill  to  congressional- 
ly  mandate  these  standards.  The  American 
public  wants  equal  safety  for  light  trucks 
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and  vans.  The  standards  can  l>e  met  at  little 
cost  and  will  save  lives.  It's  time  to  end  the 
unwarranted  delay  and  Rep.  Gejdenson'a 
bUl  will  do  that  when  enacted. 

A  Bill  to  require  that  light  trucks  and  vans 
shall  l>e  subject  to  the  same  Federal  motor 
vehicle  safety  standards  as  are  applicable 
to  passenger  motor  vehicles 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  In  the 
administration  of  the  National  Traffic  and 
Motor  Vthicle  Safety  Act  of  1966  light 
trucks  an4  vans  shall  lie  subject  to  the  same 
safety  standards  as  are  applicable  under 
such  Act  to  passenger  motor  vehicles. 


TRIBUTE  TO  HARRY  C.  CHARLES 


HON.  JOE  KOLTER 

OP  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  24,  1987 

Mr.  KOLTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  very 
pleased  to  have  this  opportunity  today  to  rec- 
ognize a  truly  remarkable  indivklual,  Mr.  Harry 
C.  Charles.  After  a  quarter  of  a  century  of 
dedk»ted  service  to  tfie  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministratk>n,  Mr.  Charles  has  deckled  to  retire. 
Appropriately,  he  will  be  honored  at  a  dinner 
on  February  28  of  this  year. 

IHighlights  of  Mr.  Charles'  career  include  tfie 
opening  of  tfie  Kittanning,  PA,  Social  Security 
office  in  1973  and  being  named  district  man- 
ager in  Indiana  in  1983.  He  has  also  served 
on  the  t>oerd  of  directors  of  numerous  agen- 
cies throughout  the  Indiana  and  Armstrong 
County  areas. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  that  you  join  me  in  salut- 
ing Harry  Charles. 

I  am  honored  to  have  had  this  chance  to 
pay  tribute  to  Harry  Charles  for  his  many 
years  of  dedication  to  his  profession  as  well 
as  his  contributk}ns  to  tfie  community  here  in 
the  House  of  Representatives. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  MARCO  ANTONIO 
MUNIZ— MR.  AMIGO  1986 


HON.  SOLOMON  P.  ORTIZ 

or  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  24,  1987 

Mr.  OrrriZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
commend  and  pay  tribute  to  Mr.  Marco  Anto- 
nio Muniz,  the  newly  selected  Mr.  Amigo. 

Every  year  the  city  of  Brownsville,  TX,  rep- 
resented by  ttie  Mr.  Amigo  Assodatk>n,  trav- 
els to  Mexico  City  to  select  a  new  Mr.  Amigo 
to  serve  as  fionored  guest  of  Cfiarro  Days— a 
4-day  celebratton  in  whk:h  the  United  States 
and  Mexito  are  joined  in  celetvatkin  of  the 
cultures  of  these  neighboring  countries.  During 
Charro  Days,  which  originated  as  a  prelenten 
festival,  Brownsville  citizens  partk:ipate  in  a 
series  of  parades,  dances,  and  parties  to 
demonstrate  ttie  goodwill  of  both  countries.  It 
is  a  well-planned,  major  functksn  whrch  is  en- 
joyed and  eagerly  antidpated  by  many  native 
south  Texans  as  well  as  our  winter  visitors. 

Mr.  Am^  is  selected  on  the  basis  of  his  or 
her  contributkjn  to  international  friendship  and 
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devetopment  of  mutual  understanding  and  co- 
operatton  between  Mexkx)  and  the  United 
States.  It  is  for  these  reasons  that  Marco  An- 
tonk)  Muniz  is  an  excellent  cfioice  for  tfiis 
year's  award. 

Altfiough  primarily  recognized  in  his  native 
country  as  a  singer  and  recording  artist  ttie 
versatile  Marco  Antonk)  is  known  intematkxi- 
ally  as  a  complete  performer.  He  is  an  accom- 
pished  dancer,  impressranist  and  comedk: 
straight  man  in  additnn  to  his  credits  as  a 
motk>n  picture  actor  and  producer. 

The  new  Mr.  Amigo,  Marco  Antonk]  Muniz 
Vega,  was  bom  in  Guadalajara  in  1933  and 
t>egan  singing  at  tfie  age  of  5.  Wfien  he  was 
13,  he  turned  professkxial  and,  taking  along 
the  125-peso  guitar  he  txxjght  on  credit  em- 
barked on  a  tour  that  was  to  take  him  from 
Guadalajara  to  the  city  of  Juarez.  Muniz  even- 
tually returned  to  his  native  city,  wfiere  he 
began  working  with  various  orchestras,  "con- 
juntos"  and  trios.  He  t>agan  his  career  as  tfie 
lead  singer  in  one  of  Mexico's  most  famous 
trios:  "Los  Tres  Ases"  [Tfie  Three  Aces]. 

Muniz  has  become  a  performer  of  truly 
international  appeal,  having  toured  extensively 
in  Latin  America  and  Spain.  He  has  made 
dozens  of  appearances  in  Puerto  Rkx>,  Ven- 
ezuela, and  Argentina  and  performed  at  New 
York's  Madison  Square  Garden  in  1972,  1974, 
and  1975.  Muniz  has  also  recorded  in  tfie 
United  States,  MexKO,  Spain,  Argentina, 
Puerto  Rkx>,  and  Venezuela. 

As  Mr.  Amigo,  Marco  Antonio  will  receive 
the  red-carpet  treatment  wfien  he  visits 
Brownsville  as  the  city's  honored  guest  during 
tfie  upcoming  Charro  Days  fiesta.  During  his 
3-day  stay  on  the  border,  he'll  make  personal 
appearances  in  the  Charro  Days  parades  and 
at  other  fiesta  events.  Offidal  welcome  recep- 
tk)ns  will  be  staged  by  Cameron  County,  TX, 
and  the  cities  of  Brownsville  and  Matamoros, 
Mexico.  The  entertainer  will  also  be  the  spe- 
cial guest  at  the  Mr.  Amigo  Associatkjn  lunch- 
eon and  the  preskJent's  party. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  extending 
congratulations  to  Marco  Antonio  Muniz  for 
being  honored  with  this  special  award. 


NEW  JERSEY'S  EFFORT  TO 
ENSURE  ASBESTOS  HAZARDS 
ARE  PROPERLY  ABATED  IN 
SCHOOLS  IS  FLAWED 


HON.  JAMES  J.  FLORIO 

or  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  24,  1987 

Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  home  State 
of  New  Jersey  has,  like  most  States,  struggled 
with  ttie  problem  of  cleaning  up  ast>estos  haz- 
ards in  scfiools.  Recently,  tfie  State  ordered 
the  use  of  an  inspectkxi  technk^ue  that  is  In- 
adequate to  determine  if  astiestos  has  been 
dealt  with  properly.  New  Jersey's  order  re- 
quires the  use  of  phase  contrast  microscopy 
[PCM],  and  prohibits  the  use  of  electron  mi- 
croscopy, whk:h  is  more  sophistrcated  and 
preferred  by  asbestos  contractors,  environ- 
mental consultants,  scientists,  engineers,  and 
virtually  all  otfiers  in  tfiis  area. 

The  New  Jersey  order  is  at  odds  with  a  pro- 
viskKi  of  tfie  newly  enacted  Astiestos  Hazard 
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Emergency  Response  Act  of  1986.  The  new 
law  specifically  requires  tfie  use  of  electron 
nrucroscopy  to  inspect  for  airtwme  asbestos 
fibers  folk>wing  abatement  work  unless  tfie 
Environmental  Protectton  Agency  issues  regu- 
latkms  requiring  an  alternative  test  ¥vhk^  is 
equally  effective.  Unlike  PCM,  electron  micros- 
copy can  detect  extremely  sfiort  and  tfiin 
fitiers  of  asbestos  and  can  distinguish  be- 
tween ast)estos  and  otfier  types  of  materials. 

A  recent  artKie  by  Patrick  Pawling  in  the  At- 
lantk:  City  Press  explains  tfie  problems  with 
the  State's  decisk>n.  Pawling  provkles  a  tfxx- 
ough  and  clear  analysis  of  the  health  con- 
cerns involved. 

I  commend  to  my  colleagues  this  excellent 
artrcle. 
[From  the  Atlantic  City  Sunday  Press,  Feb. 

1,  1987] 

For  N.J.  Stttdents,  Asbestos  May  Still  Be 

A  Threat 

(By  G.  Patrick  Pawling) 

A  growing  numl>er  of  scientists,  public 
health  officials  and  contractors  l>elleve  New 
Jersey's  10-year  effort  to  remove  astiestos 
from  public  schools  is  seriously  flawed. 

Some  fear  children  may  have  lieen  ex- 
posed to  potentially  dangerous  levels  of  as- 
tiestos, which  can  cause  cancer,  in  schools 
certified  as  safe  under  state  health  regula- 
tions. Others  say  there  is  a  chance  some 
schools  remain  contaminated. 

Asbestos,  which  was  widely  used  as  an  In- 
sulating and  fireproof  building  material,  has 
long  been  linked  to  lung  cancer  and  other 
disabling  lung  diseases. 

"You're  running  a  tremendous  task," 
warned  a  chemist  who  is  licensed  to  monitor 
asbestos-removal  projects  in  New  Jersey. 
You  could  tie  clearing  schools  that  are  not 
clean." 

At  issue  is  the  type  of  microscope  used  to 
check  for  tiny  but  possibly  harmful  air- 
borne astiestos  particles  after  contractors 
have  removed  the  insulation  from  schools. 

The  New  Jersey  Department  of  Communi- 
ty Affairs  requires  the  use  of  "phase-con- 
trast" microscopes,  which  are  much  like  the 
microscopes  found  in  high  school  science 
latioratories.  The  phase-contrast  method  is 
quick  and  cheap:  many  scientists  insist  that 
it  does  the  job. 

But  a  growing  number  of  experts  disagree. 
They  say  phase-contrast  is  inadequate  be- 
cause it  cannot  detect  the  smallest  asbestos 
fibers,  which  some  say  are  particularly  dan- 
gerous. 

And  they  say  that  because  New  Jersey 
persists  in  defending  the  phase-contrast 
method  despite  the  warnings,  there  is  a 
chance  children  were  sent  back  to  schools 
that  were  contaminated  with  as)>estos— and 
may  still  be. 

"New  Jersey  has  called  schools  clean  that 
could  be  dangerous,"  said  Robert  Sommer, 
an  aide  to  Rep.  James  Florio,  D-lst.  Florio 
is  the  sponsor  of  a  new  federal  law,  the  As- 
bestos Hazard  Emergency  Response  Act, 
which  tightens  national  standards  for 
school  asbestos  projects. 

Critics  of  the  phase-contrast  method  say 
there  is  a  much  lietter  alternative:  electron 
microscope  testing. 

These  newer  and  more  precise  micro- 
scopes use  a  ray  of  electrons  to  form  an 
image  that  can  detect  much  smaller  asties- 
tos fillers. 

Everyone  agrees  they  are  more  accurate. 
The  problem  is  that  they  are  also  more  ex- 
pensive. And  it  takes  longer  to  run  electron 
microscope  tests. 
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Yet  time  and  acaln.  aocordlnc  to  experts 
interviewed  by  Simday  Preaa,  they  have 
found  astiestos  fibers  in  the  air  that  phaae- 
contrast  microscopes  miaaed. 

"I've  seen  samples  that  have  been  graesly 
contaminated  that  had  passed  the  ptiaae- 
contrast  test,"  said  the  head  of  a  laboratory 
that  has  done  extensive  testing  of  astiestos- 
removal  projects  in  New  Jersey.  "In  fact  I've 
seen  quite  a  few  of  them  .  .  .  that  faUed 
horribly.  I  just  do  not  beUeve  that  phaae- 
contrast  adequately  shows  the  true  condi- 
tion of  the  building." 

ALL  clear  in  schools 

In  the  last  10  years,  astiestos  tias  lieen  re- 
moved from  hundreds  of  schools  in  New 
Jersey  at  a  cost  of  more  than  $50  million. 
Although  most  of  the  major  work  is  fin- 
ished, another  100  to  150  projects  remain. 

State  officials  said  they  could  not  list 
which  school  districts  used  only  the  phase- 
contrast  method  to  check  for  airiiome  as- 
tiestos after  the  projects  were  completed. 

However,  projects  in  Atlantic  City  and 
Wlldwood  were  cleared  with  electron  micro- 
scopes, according  to  a  latioratory  spokesman 
who  worked  on  one  of  the  projects,  and 
school  officials. 

But  in  Vineland.  where  a  $3.3  million 
project  is  nearing  completion,  phase-con- 
trast was  the  only  method  used,  said  Tom 
Thayer,  assistant  superintendent  for  busi- 
ness. However,  a  spokesman  for  the  compa- 
ny that  took  over  the  project  said  electron 
microscope  testing  has  lieen  used  for  more 
recent  projects  there. 

Although  some  work  remains,  the  Vine- 
land  project,  one  of  the  largest  in  southern 
New  Jersey,  was  primarily  undertaken  in 
the  summers  of  1983  and  1984. 

Contractors  and  chemists  said  phase-con- 
trast is  still  often  used  as  the  only  means  of 
checking  for  airiiome  asbestos  in  New 
Jersey  school  projects.  Prior  to  1983,  almost 
all  projects  were  cleared  using  only  ptiaae- 
contrast. 

Roy  Anderson,  president  of  Comprehen- 
sive Chemical  Consulting  Inc.,  a  lalxiratory 
based  in  Newtown  Square,  Pa.,  said  New  Jer- 
sey's policy  is  risking  exposing  its  children 
to  asbestos. 

"I'm  quite  certain  that  it  has  happened  re- 
peatedly," he  said.  "Schools  and  offices 
have  been  opened  when  they  have  not  been 
properly  cleared.  There  is  a  serious  health 
hazard  from  that.  In  my  opinion,  and  I 
think  a  Job  that  has  been  cleared  by  phase- 
contrast  only  is  a  Job  ttiat  has  a  high-risk 
potential.  That's  the  only  way  to  put  it." 

state  resists 

Anderson  said  there  is  "no  question"  that 
New  Jersey  should  mandate  the  use  of  elec- 
tron microscopes. 

But  rather  than  embrace  the  newer  and 
more  effective  technology,  state  officials 
banned  it. 

"The  transmission-electron  microscope 
method  of  analysis  can  not  be  utililzed  as 
the  control  test  on  asbestos  hazard  abate- 
ment projects  in  the  state  of  New  Jersey." 
wrote  Vincent  G.  Breiman.  supervisor  for 
asbestos  abatement  for  the  state  Depart- 
ment of  Community  Affairs,  in  an  April 
1986  memo  to  contractors.  "It  must  lie  the 
phase-contrast  method." 

That  stance  angered  many  people  in  the 
asbestos-removal  industry. 

Said  Anderson: 

"I  begged  him  to  rescind  the  ban  on  elec- 
tron microscopy  because  it  Just  doesn't 
make  any  sense,"  Anderson  said.  "The 
people  who  are  relying  on  phase-contrast 
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■Ions  Hc  Just  Iwaglin  (or  lAwsuiU.  I  dont 
think  thtjr  ham  a  leg  to  itand  on." 

State  ***'f*»'*  have  ilnce  declined  to  allow 
the  nee  of  electraa  mlcroecopee.  at  least  un- 
otfldally.  But.  stlU.  the  only  reqalrement  is 
l>Uaw  milml  The  uae  of  the  electron  mi- 
croecope  method  remains  optional,  and  can 
only  be  done  in  addition  to  pbaae-ocuitrast. 

Soma  eontracton  have  ao  little  faith  in 
the  iiliawi  rnntrint  method  that  they  per- 
form it  only  because  it  is  mandated  by  the 
itatff  ami  then  they  perform  electron  mi- 
croseope  tests  to  ensure  that  the  school  is 
dean  and  that  they  cannot  be  sued. 

"As  a  professional  I  cannot  in  good  con- 
scienee  reeommend  phase  contrast  to  the 
people  I  work  f<H-,"  said  Anderson.  "I  am  a 
chemist  and  I  have  a  horror  of  using  an  ana- 
lytical method  that  can't  find  the  things  we 
are  supposed  to  be  looking  for.  It's  a  lousy 
alternative." 

Anderaon.  whose  c«Hnpany  does  extensive 
work  tn  New  Jersey,  said  he  insists  on  the 
use  of  electron  mlcrosoopes  for  two  reasons: 

He  doesn't  want  to  get  sued,  and  he  wants 
his  ctHtomers  to  know  whether  there  are  as- 
bestos fibers  in  the  air  before  children  are 
allowed  back  into  schools. 

The  problem  with  the  phase-contrast 
method,  he  said,  is  simply.  "It  can't  see  the 
kind  of  fibers  that  you're  trying  to  get  rid 
of." 

"Those  fiben  are  long,  a  lot  of  them,  and 
Uicy  are  quite  deadly.  The  research  indi- 
cates the  finer  the  fibers  are,  the  more  sig- 
nlflcant  the  health  effects.  The  phase-con- 
trast method  is  absolutely  useless.  You 
dont  know  what  you're  seeing.  They  might 
be  cellulose,  they  might  be  hairs,  or  you 
don't  kzxiw  what.  Professionally  I  can't  rec- 
ommend it." 

Anderson  said  buildings  have  been  de- 
clared safe,  using  phase-contrast  and  then 
were  found  to  be  badly  contaminated  when 
electr«m  microacope  tests  were  performed. 

A  removal  project  at  Camden  County  Col- 
lege is  one  example,  he  said. 

"When  we  looked  at  the  electron  results, 
we  reallMd  it  would  have  been  cleared  using 
phase-contrast,"  he  said,  because  the  only 
remaining  particles  were  very  small.  "They 
could  not  possibly  be  seen  using  phase-con- 
trast We've  seen  this  time  and  time  again. 
There  are  lota  of  others." 

rKDKRAL  nrmvERTioii 

Soon.  New  Jersey  will  be  forced  to  require 
the  use  of  electron  microscopes.  Florio's 
law,  which  takes  effect  Oct.  1.  will  require 
all  states  to  use  electron  microscopes  be- 
cause the  phsse-contrast  method  is  "not 
adequate,"  the  congressman  said. 

However,  federal  scientists  must  first  de- 
velop guidelines  for  the  microscope  before 
their  use  can  be  mandated.  Florio  expects 
that  to  occur  sometime  after  the  law  goes 
Into  effect. 

What  about  the  hundreds  of  schools  that 
have  already  been  approved  using  only 
phase-contrast? 

"A  lot  of  buildings  that  have  been  inspect- 
ed may  well  have  to  be  reinspected."  Florio 


And  what  about  the  parents  who  may  be 
worried  tliat  their  children  could  have  been 
f  ^IKptT't  to  asbestos? 

"That's  a  tough  one,"  he  said.  "If  the  local 
paienta  or  PTA  or  teachers  feel  a  school 
isnt  safe  they  should  ask  somebody  to  come 
in  and  do  inspections,  or  possibly  file  a  com- 
plaint with  the  (n&  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency),  which  they  can  do  under  the 
new  law.  There's  no  need  to  panic  and  ask 
the  schools  to  dose,  but  they  should  get  all 
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the  information  about  what  was  done  and 
how  was  it  done." 

Florio  said  he  cannot  understand  why 
state  officials  first  refused  to  allow  electron 
micioscopes,  then  relented,  rather  than 
sim|4y  mandating  their  use. 

"Ilie  state  doesn't  want  to  come  into  con- 
formity with  acceptable  practice."  said 
FHorlo.  "Maybe  it's  inertia.  I  can't  under- 
stand it." 

The  answers,  some  exiierts  believe,  are 
money,  time  and  the  faith  state  officials  ap- 
parently have  in  the  phase-contrast  method. 

Phase-contrast  can  be  done  In  hours. 
whUe  state  officials  told  Sunday  Press  that 
electo^n  analysis  can  take  more  than  a 
month.  Anderson,  howevek,  said  he  can 
return  samples  in  one  day.  Another  labora- 
tory said  it  can  return  samples  in  less  than  a 
day. 

State  officials  say  electron  microscoi>e 
samples  can  cost  more  than  $500,  one  New 
Jersey  laboratory  said  its  cost  is  $350. 

A  Washington-based  biologist  who  works 
in  the  asbestos  abatement  industry  said  the 
cost  is  coming  down  "astronomically"  and  is 
now  $200  In  some  parts  of  the  country. 

The  cost  of  phase-contrast  analysis  is  $5 
to  $90,  Anderson  said. 

"What  it  comes  down  to  in  most  cases  is 
the  cost,"  said  Robert  Shaw,  technical  as- 
sistance coordinator  for  the  Asbestos  Infor- 
mation Center  at  Tufts  University  in 
Boston.  At  the  same  time,  he  said  that 
phase-contrast  can  sometimes  be  "perfectly 
adequate." 

State  officials  stress  that  they  believe 
phase-contrast  can  do  the  job. 

In  a  letter  to  Florio.  Community  Affairs 
Commissioner  Leonard  S.  Coleman,  Jr..  out- 
lined the  state's  argument  that  there  is  no 
nationally  accepted  method  of  applying  the 
electron  microscope  method. 

"I  am  sure  you  would  agree  that  it  would 
be  irresponsible  to  mandate  a  method 
whieh.  however  sound  from  a  teciinical 
viewpoint,  cannot  be  Implemented  with  a 
high  degree  of  reliability.  We  will  continue 
to  peview  the  question  .  .  .  and  at  the 
proper  time  will  require  (the  use  of  electron 
microscopes." 

Leigh  Cook,  a  spokeswoman  for  the  state 
Department  of  Health,  said  New  Jersey 
relies  on  phase-contrast  "to  ensure  consist- 
ency," and  because  the  EPA  has  not  select- 
ed a  uniform  testing  protocol.  Even  so,  the 
federal  agency  does  recommend  the  use  of 
electron  microscopes  whenever  possible. 

""Ihe  Department  of  Health  feels  phase- 
contrast,  is  a  reasonable  test  to  use."  said 
Cook.  "We're  not  going  to  total  (electron 
method)  until  the  federal  government  says 
we  kave  to." 

GRANGES  X7RGED 

Anderson  said  the  argument  that  there 
are  no  reliable  standards  for  electron  micro- 
scope analysis  "Is  just  flat-out  not  true."  He 
said  many  laboratories  have  been  using  it 
for  at  least  the  last  two  years  with  better  re- 
sults than  obtained  with  phase-contrast. 

Additionally,  the  EPA  does  have  interim 
standards  for  the  use  of  electron  micro- 
scopes that  have  been  "widely  used  In  the 
asbestos  abatement  industry."  said  John 
Welch,  a  spokesman  for  the  Washington- 
based  Safe  Buildings  Alliance,  which  repre- 
sents companies  that  work  with  asl>estos. 

Charles  Garber,  head  of  a  northern  New 
Jersey  laboratory  called  Structure  Probe, 
agrees  that  running  electron  microscope 
samples  is  more  expensive  and  time-consum- 
ing. He  also  says  it  is  necessary. 

"There's  absolutely  no  question  that  a 
sample  could  be  loaded  with  asbestos  fibers 
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and  PCM  (phase-contrast)  would  not  show 
it,"  he  safd.  "I,  myself,  started  to  become 
very,  very  concerned  about  doing  PCM  be- 
cause I  ktiew  that  arsenic  fibers  could  be 
floating  around  in  the  air,  and  at  very  high 
levels,  (aad)  if  you  were  going  to  sample 
that  air  with  PCM  you  would  end  up  saying 
tiiat  there  are  no  fibers  present.  But  if  you 
looked  with  an  electron  microscope  it  would 
be  loaded  with  fibers. 

"I  would  never  let  my  lab  do  that  kind  of 
work.  I  lecognized  the  fallacy  of  it  very, 
very  early  on.  If  I  was  ever  motivated  by 
self-interest,  it  was  that  I  don't  want  to  be 
sued." 

Brian  Sramell,  president  of  Alternative 
Ways  Inc.,  an  environmental  health  and 
safety  consulting  firm  based  in  Bellmawr, 
said  his  company  has  participated  in  "hun- 
dreds" of  asbestos  removal  projects  in  New 
Jersey,  including  Atlantic  City.  He  refuses 
to  open  a  building  without  electron  analysis. 

Why,  then,  does  phase-contrast  enjoy 
such  widcBpead  use? 

Money  plays  a  major  role.  Contractors 
who  rely  On  it  alone  can  charge  less  and  still 
fulfill  state  safety  requirements,  so  they  can 
bid  lower  than  those  using  electron  micro- 
scopes. That  means  they  get  more  contracts 
to  remove  asbestos  from  schools. 

Gene  Herman,  a  technical  consultant  for 
the  Association  of  Wall  and  Ceiling  Indus- 
tries, based  in  Washington,  said  la)x>ratories 
and  public  health  officials  have  a  big  stake 
in  defending  the  phase-contrast  method  be- 
cause they've  used  it  for  a  long  time.  And  to 
admit  it  doesn't  work  "would  sure  open  a  lot 
of  doors"  for  litigation. 

"Therels  no  question  in  my  mind  that 
(electron  analysis)  is  better  technology."  he 
said.  "I'm  just  not  totally  convinced  that  in 
all  instances  it's  necessary.  I  guess  I  would 
feel  more  comfortable  knowing  a  better 
technology  is  being  used.  It's  not  a  cut-and- 
dried  issue." 

QTTESnONS  RB3(AIN 

There  are  three  key  questions  in  the 
debate:  Were  children  exposed  to  higher 
than  acceptable  levels  because  of  phase-con- 
trast testing?  Are  they  in  danger  now? 
Could  those  buildings  still  be  contaminated, 
months  later  or  years  later? 

"I  would  say  there  is  a  good  chance  build- 
ings were  opened  with  higher  than  accepta- 
ble fiber  counts."  said  Bramell.  "At  least 
they  were  higher  on  the  day  that  they  were 
open.  We  don't  know  what  levels  of  higher 
fiber  counts  represent  a  hazard.  But  the  in- 
tention vas  that  those  buildings  should  be 
clean  when  the  children  went  into  them." 

"Everything  we  do  with  asbestos  these 
days  is  theory,  when  it  comes  to  hazard  to 
people.  No  one  knows  for  sure  that  it  is  a 
hazard  la  small  quantities  to  people." 

Bramelt  said  buildings  tend  to  purify 
themselves,  over  time,  as  outside  air  ex- 
changes with  the  inside  air. 

But  welch,  of  the  Safe  Buildings  Alliance, 
said  nobMy  is  certain  how  long  the  threat 
wUl  last. 

"I  don't  think  anybody  knows  that,"  he 
said.  "You  raise  some  very  provocative  ques- 
tions. What  happens  two  or  three  months 
after?  Hbve  you  decreased  or,  God  forbid, 
increased  the  fine  fibers?" 

The  aiBwnent  that  they  were  in  danger  a 
week  after  the  abatement,  or  even  a  month, 
has  considerable  validity.  Longer  than  that, 
we  don't  know,  "It's  a  big  unknown.  It's  cer- 
tainly someUiing  that  should  be  studied." 

Williaai  Borwegen,  safety  and  health  di- 
rector for  the  Service  Employees  Interna- 
tional    Dnion.     which     represents     about 


100,000  school  workers  nationwide,  isn't 
sure  he  buys  the  argument  that  the  asbes- 
tos would  disappear  as  the  inside  air  ex- 
changes with  outside  air. 

"There's  some  people  that  believe  that. 
But  where  does  it  go?  Who's  to  say?  There's 
not  a  lot  of  research  that  goes  into  it  Still, 
you  are  going  to  be  dousing  people  who  are 
coming  into  the  building  for  the  first  six 
months.  Asbestos  isn't  like  a  pesticide,  it 
doesn't  vaporize.  It's  a  particle  and  it's  inde- 
structible. Maybe  they  end  up  getting  circu- 
lated out  of  the  building.  Who's  to  say?  It's 
not  the  way  to  do  the  job.  The  Job  is  to  get 
the  place  clean  before  people  come  back  to 
the  building." 

Borwegen  said  his  union  has  an  intense  in- 
terest in  the  issue.  "We  find  that  our  work- 
ers are  dying  from  asbestos  related  dis- 
eases," he  said. 

Joel  Packer,  a  lobbyist  in  Washington  for 
the  National  Education  Association,  said 
parents  or  school  workers  who  think  their 
asbestos  have  been  approved  only  with 
phase-contrast  should  ask  their  school 
boards  for  additional  testing— with  electron 
mlcropscopes. 

"It's  a  tough  situation,"  he  said.  "I  don't 
think  people  should  panic,  but  they  have  a 
right  to  ask  what  is  going  on  and  what  has 
been  done.  Our  position  Is  .  .  .  that  phase- 
contrast  Just  is  not  an  adequate  method  for 
testing  for  the  presence  of  fibers.  A  lot  of 
buildings  that  have  been  Inspected  may  well 
have  to  be  reinspected." 

"I'm  not  trying  to  scare  everybody,  to  say 
that  the  schools  are  full  of  asbestos."  said 
Florio,  "But  when  you  spend  all  of  this 
money  you  should  be  sure  that  it  really  is 
cleaned  up.  There's  no  need  for  panic.  But 
why  be  spending  money  if  we  can't  be  sure 
if  the  schools  are  free  of  asbestos?" 


TRIBXJTE  TO  RALPH  GAMES 


HON.  LEON  E.  PANETTA 

OP  CAuroiuriA 

IN  THE  H017SE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  24,  1987 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  February 
28,  the  communities  of  California's  central 
coast  will  pay  tribute  to  a  man  wtio  has  done 
as  much  as  any  individual  to  advance  the  in- 
terests of  working  people  in  our  area  of  the 
State — Ralph  Games.  I  hope  to  be  able  to 
attend  ttw  tritxjte,  and  I  want  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  let  my  colleagues  know  about 
Ralph's  (Xitstanding  career. 

Ralph  Games  served  for  many  years  rwt 
or)iy  as  busiriess  manager  of  the  area's  Inter- 
national BrothertKxxJ  of  Electrical  Workers 
[IBEW]  local  txjt  also  as  a  leader  of  the  area 
buiMing  trades  council.  For  nearty  20  years, 
he  was  a  leader  of  the  kxai  labor  movement 
ar>d  a  leader  of  efforts  to  improve  tf>e  local 
economy  and  starMjard  of  livirtg. 

Ralph  was  first  Initiated  into  \ocai  1072  of 
the  IBEW  as  an  electrical  apprentice  in  1950 
and  completed  his  apprenticeship  In  1954. 
After  serving  for  several  years  as  a  member  of 
the  executive  board  of  local  1072,  which  at 
that  time  covered  the  Monterey  area,  he  was 
elected  in  July  1969,  as  the  k>cal's  first  full- 
time  business  manager.  In  that  (ob.  with  the 
invakjabte  voluntary  assistance  of  his  wife. 
Norma,  he  provided  the  tocai  wnth  a  full  meas- 
ure  of   organization  which   substantially   in- 
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creased  its  ability  to  act  on  behalf  of  the 
membership. 

Over  the  years,  Ralph's  responsibilities 
grew  as  his  area  of  jurisdictnn  exparided.  In 
1970,  the  Salinas  local  243  and  kxal  1072 
were  merged  into  kx»l  234.  Ralph  was  named 
business  manager  of  the  newly  organized 
kxal.  Then,  In  1979,  Santa  Ouz  and  San 
Benito  (bounties  were  added  to  the  jurisdiction 
of  local  234.  Ralph  served  as  business  man- 
ager of  ttw  three-county  kx:al  234  until  July 
1986.  During  his  17  years  as  txjsiness  manag- 
er, Ralph  was  involved  in  a  number  of  impor- 
tant actions,  ir)cluding  negotiations  with  Kaiser 
wtik:h  lasted  some  6  years. 

Ralph  was  also  active  in  broader  kxai  labor 
organizations.  He  served  as  president  of  the 
Monterey  County  BuikUng  Trades  CowKil  from 
1975  to  1978,  as  delegate  to  the  Monterey 
County  Central  Labor  Council,  and  as  secre- 
tary of  the  Monterey/Santa  Cruz  Counties 
BuikJing  Trades  Courml. 

Ralph  was  also  very  active  In  the  communi- 
ty. He  served  as  a  member  of  the  Carmel 
High  School  Distrkrt  Vocatk>nal  Educational 
Trainir>g  Advisory  Board,  the  Hartnell  College 
Vocatkxial  Educatk>nal  Training  Advisory 
Board,  CorK»med  Citizens  for  Water — an  or- 
ganizatk>n  which  helped  gain  enactment  of 
State  legisiatk>n  estaiblishing  the  area  water 
district — and  the  citizens  advisory  committee 
which  helped  set  guidelines  for  water  connec- 
tk}n  fees  for  the  kx»l  water  board.  In  1979, 
Ralph  was  appointed  by  the  Monterey  County 
Board  of  Supervisors  as  the  \abor  representa- 
tive to  the  private  industry  council.  He  was  a 
very  active  member  of  tfw  courKil  ar>d  was  in- 
strumental in  gaining  the  appointment  of  a 
second  labor  representative. 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  cannot  think  of  labor — or 
business — along  Califcxnia's  central  coast 
witfK>ut  thinking  of  Ralph  Games.  For  nearly 
20  years,  he  has  been  one  of  the  most  signifi- 
cant indivkJuals  helping  to  form  the  reiation- 
sfiip  between  business,  iabot,  and  the  put>lk: 
ak>ng  ttie  coast  and  he  has  earned  the  re- 
spect of  three  counties  for  his  hard  work  and 
dedk»tk}n.  I  know  my  colleagues  join  me  in 
congratulating  him  on  his  successful  career 
and  on  ttie  most  deserved  tribute  his  friends, 
colleagues,  and  r>eigfibors  will  be  payir>g  him 
just  a  few  days  from  now. 


INDIANA  COUNTIES  APPLAUDED 
FOR  INGENUITY  AND  SAVINGS 


HON.  JOHN  T.  MYERS 

OP  htdiama 

IN  THE  HODSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  24,  1987 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take 
this  opportunity  to  cor^atulate  two  counties 
in  my  congresskxial  district  for  thw  timeliness 
ar>d  Ingerujity  In  saving  highway  dollars.  Four>- 
tain  County,  following  ttie  example  of  Parke 
(bounty,  replaced  three  okl  t)ridges  with  flat- 
tied  railroad  cars  in  the  past  several  months, 
saving  the  county  highway  department  ap- 
proximately $236,(XX). 

The  Fountain  County  Higtiway  Department 
replaced  three  tiridges  on  lightiy  traveled 
county  roads  using  ttiese  "metamorphosized" 
railroad  cars  instead  of  the  usual  precast  con- 
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Crete  beams.  The  cars  are  used  as  the  base 
of  the  bridges  and  joined  together  by  10-irwh 
l-t>eams  wekJed  togettter.  The  bridge  surface 
is  made  of  treated  timber.  It  is  eslimeled  that 
ttie  lifespan  of  these  bridges  is  about  SO  yaws 
with  a  weight  capacity  of  15  tons.  This  is  leaa 
ttian  the  75-year  lifespan  and  20-ton  weight 
capacity  of  concrete  bridges. 

For  njral  areas  this  is  cost  effective.  Edward 
Grubb,  the  presklent  of  the  Fountain  County 
commissioners  saki. 

It's  just  a  way  to  g<>t  safe  bridges  with 
high  limits  without  using  up  all  of  our 
bridge  budget. 

Engineers  had  estimated  the  total  cost  of 
replacing  the  three  bridges  with  concrete 
beams  at  $305,000.  Using  the  railroad  cws, 
the  projects  cost  a  total  of  $69,300. 

I  applaud  Mr.  Grubb  and  the  Fountain  and 
Part<e  County  high¥vay  departments  in  their  ef- 
forts to  meet  ttie  needs  of  ttieir  constNuency 
with  less  dependence  on  Federal  doHars.  We 
would  do  well  to  fotkiw  ttieir  example. 


HOUSE  CONCURRENT 
RESOLUTION  35 


HON.  HOWARD  WOLPE 

OP  mcRiCAii 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  24,  1987 

Mr.  WOLPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to 
join  my  distinguished  colleague  from  (Massa- 
chusetts. Mr.  Frank,  as  an  original  cosponsor 
of  House  Ck>ncurrent  Resohjtnn  35.  wtiich  ex- 
presses the  congressionaJ  concern  over  direc- 
tives recently  issued  by  the  Social  Security 
Administratkm  [SSA]  to  State  disability  deter- 
mination service  [DOS]  agencies.  These  direc- 
tives instruct  State  agencies  to  adjudicate 
more  disatiility  claims  in  1987  with  ttie  same, 
or  In  ttie  case  of  Mctiigan's  DOS,  less  per- 
sonnel and  resources  ttian  in  1986. 

As  Mr.  Frank's  resolutkxi  warns  us,  it  was 
only  6  years  ago  that  similar  directives  led  to 
the  improper  removal  of  over  400,000  Ameri- 
cans from  the  Social  Security  Disability  Insur- 
ance [SSOI]  roils.  This  (Congress  can  not  and 
will  not  forget  ttie  severe  financial  and  emo- 
tk>nal  suffering  ttiose  directives  caused  tor 
many  of  our  disatiled  constituents  and  ttieir 
families.  Our  appropriate  response  to  ttiis  trag- 
edy was  ttie  tiipartisan,  near-unanimous  pas- 
sage of  the  Social  Security  Disatiility  Benefits 
Ref(xm  Act  of  1 984.  Since  implementatkxi  of 
that  law.  ttiere  has  been  a  vast  improvement 
in  ttie  fairness,  accuracy,  and  consistency  of 
DDS  dectskms.  Publk:  faith  and  confidence  in 
the  SSDI  program  have  been  renewed  and 
must  tie  maintained. 

However,  recent  SSA  (Jiredives  tiave  result- 
ed in  Increased  caseloads  for  many  States, 
threatening  a  return  to  the  chaos  ttiat  existed 
from  1981  to  1963.  In  my  home  State  of 
Mk:htgan,  the  DDS  will  be  required  to  render 
an  additkmal  10,000  disatiifity  decisions  this 
year.  Moreover,  Mnhigan's  State  agency  must 
process  this  1 1  percent  increase  in  casekMd 
wi0i  about  100  less  full-time  emptoyees. 
SSA's  downsizing  strategy,  couplad  with  in- 
creased casetoads,  is  expected  to  transiata 
into  a  35  percent  to  45  percent  incraesa  in 
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iwvtdoad  tar  MCh  Michigan  Disabiiity  Examin- 
•r.  T!taM  dradivM,  if  fUHy  Implamented,  can 
only  undannirw  Iha  progress  the  SSDI  pro- 
gram has  made  over  the  last  3  years. 
Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  not  a  Member  of  Con- 
who  does  not  support  the  goals  of  in- 
productMty  and  efficiency  in  Federal 
programs.  But  the  current  direction  of  the 
SSOt  program  seeks  to  lessen  the  quality  of 
case  davetopment  by  placing  a  disproportion- 
aia  emphasis  on  the  quantity  of  DOS  ded- 
stons.  a  trade-off  that  is  untenable  and  coun- 
tsrproductive.  The  passage  of  Mr.  Frank's 
reaohjtnn  wW  send  a  strong  and  clear  mes- 
that  this  Congress  will  not  tolerate  this 


Mr.  Speaker,  this  Congress  must  demon- 
strate its  commitment  to  ttw  1984  reforms 
and,  more  importantly,  to  ttie  tfKXJsands  of  ap- 
plicants wtK>  have  in  good  faith  requested  this 
vital  assistance.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port this  important  measure. 


SOPHIE  OFFEN  NAMED  QUEENS 
SENIOR  CITIZEN  OP  THE  YEAR 


HON.  GARY  L  ACKERMAN 

OP  mew  TOKX 
Of  THE  HOnSK  or  RKPRXSENTATIVES 

Tueaday,  February  24,  1987 

Mr.  ACKERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  with 
great  pleasure  that  I  rise  today  to  congratulate 
Mrs.  Sophie  Often  of  Bayskle,  NY,  on  being 
presented  with  ttw  CSueens  Senkx  Citizen  of 
the  Year  Award.  This  special  honor  is  spon- 
sored by  Queens  Borough  President  Claire 
Shubnan  and  by  ttie  Queens  Diviswn  of  the 
New  York  Telephone  Co. 

This  honor  was  bestowed  upon  13  individ- 
uals and  one  couple,  representing  each  of  the 
14  community  t>oards  in  Queens  County.  The 
recipients  are  citizens  who  have  made  signifi- 
cant contrit>utk>ns  to  improving  the  quality  of 
life  in  their  communities.  They  were  chosen 
from  a  pool  of  candkJates  nominated  by  vari- 
ous senior  citizen  groups. 

While  his  honor  went  to  15  outstanding  New 
Yorkers,  Sophie  Often  truly  stands  out  as  a 
special  honoree.  Strtoken  with  polk>  at  birth, 
and  legally  blind  for  the  past  22  years,  this  re- 
markable woman  has  let  nothing  stop  her  in 
her  quest  to  make  life  just  a  little  t)etter  for 
many  people  wfK>  needed  some  extra  support. 

As  a  resMent  of  Queens  for  almost  30 
years,  Sophie  fias  spent  a  great  deal  of  time 
working  in  her  community  with  various  service 
organizatnns.  She  has  been  chair  of  Queens 
County  March  of  Dimes,  arKJ  has  been  a 
member  of  ttie  Gail  GKckman  Chapter  of  the 
Marsha  Slater  Society  for  Research  on  Leuke- 
mia. Mrs.  Often  has  served  as  a  vice  presi- 
dent in  the  Sistertwod  for  Retarded  Children, 
and  has  also  worked  to  akj  stroke  victims. 
The  work  that  Sopfve  currently  does  with  Bay- 
side  Senkx  Services  is  to  act  as  a  "phone- 
buddy."  Through  this  program,  Sophie  keeps 
in  touch  with  many  stMJt-ins,  wtK>  ottienvise 
might  not  have  any  contact  with  the  outskle 
worid.  But  she  is  more  ttian  someone  who  just 
checks  up  on  tier  buddies  for  any  problems 
they  may  be  having;  she  is  also  their  friend. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Sophie  Often  is  a  true  citizen 
in  the  finest  sense  of  ttie  word.  Sfie  has  given 
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of  herself  over  and  over  again,  placing  the 
needs  of  ottiers  at>ove  her  own.  The  Senkx 
Citizen  of  the  Year  Award  is  acclaim  ttiat 
txings  pride  to  ttie  entire  Queens  community, 
txjt  especially  to  Soptiie's  sons,  Barry  and 
Neil. 

I  would  like  to  ask  my  colleagues  in  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives  to  join  me  in  con- 
gratalating  Sophie  Often  on  being  named 
Queens  Senkx  Citizen  of  the  Year. 


WELCOME  TO  THE  SOUTH 
KOREA  TRADE  I4ISSION 

HON.  DAN  LUNGREN 

or  CAUFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  24,  1987 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  week  a 
trade  missron  comprised  of  government  offi- 
cials and  industrial  leaders  from  the  Republic 
of  South  Korea  will  be  visiting  the  United 
States.  As  South  Korea  Is  the  fourth  largest 
market  for  United  States  agricultural  products 
and  one  of  our  10  largest  trading  partners,  I 
should  like  to  recognize  that  visit  as  an  impor- 
tant effort  at  the  continued  improvement  of 
trade  relations  between  our  countries. 

Exemplary  of  their  role  as  a  U.S.  trade  part- 
ner, and  as  continued  recognition  of  the  supe- 
rior technology  and  long-term  product  support 
offered  by  the  McDonnell  Douglas  Corp., 
Korean  Air  recently  signed  a  formal  agree- 
ment for  orders  and  options  for  eight  new 
McDonnell  Douglas  MD-11  advanced  wide- 
body  jetliners.  The  value  of  this  aircraft  sale 
may  exceed  $1  billion. 

Korean  Air,  under  the  leadership  of  the 
Hanjjn  Group,  has  experienced  17  years  of 
spectacular  growth  and  is  viewed  as  a  ranking 
domestic,  regional,  and  International  flag  air 
carrier.  McDonnell  Douglas,  a  leader  In  the 
aerospace  industry,  has  tieen  manufacturing 
quafty  aircraft  for  well  over  a  half  century.  The 
excellent  relationship  between  these  two  com- 
panies is  evidenced  by  Korean  Air  becoming 
among  the  first  12  airiines  to  announce  Its 
plans  to  buy  the  MD-1 1  's. 

hJk.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  welcome  this 
trade  mission  of  the  Republic  of  South  Korea 
and  to  encourage  continued  success  in  their 
efforts  to  help  bring  about  a  favorable  balance 
of  tiade  tMtween  our  two  nations. 
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Despite  ttie  Nation's  problems  whk:h  we 
now  confront  in  this  100th  Congress,  Tocque- 
ville's  deacriptkxi  still  fits  ttie  larger  panorama 
of  America  in  ttie  1980's. 

Since  the  beginning  of  this  decade,  there 
has  been  an  exploskxi  of  nearly  3  millkxi  new 
businessea  in  ttie  United  States.  Almost  12 
million  new  jot)s  have  tieen  created  and  ttie 
constant  motk>n  of  jot>s  creatkxi  sfiows  no 
limits  of  at>atement. 

At  ttie  nucleus  of  this  explosion  of  energy  is 
the  Amerk»n  free  enterprise  system.  Since 
the  foundatk>n  of  America,  ttie  free  enterprise 
system  has  continued  to  generate  economic 
growth  unequaled  in  human  history. 

Helping  to  foster  and  preserve  the  basic 
principles  and  freedoms  whk:h  nourish  ttiis 
system  ia  the  Citizens  Foundaton  of  Syra- 
cuse, NY,  a  voluntary,  nonpartisan,  nonsectar- 
ian  organization  wtiich  is  observing  its  40th 
anniversaly. 

Supported  by  local  businesses,  the  founda- 
tion sponsors  programs  of  education  and 
community  involvement  to  increase  publk: 
awareness  and  appreciation  of  ttie  unk^ue  in- 
divklual,  politk»l,  and  economic  freedoms  that 
are  inherent  In  our  free  enterprise  system, 
with  a  particular  emphasis  on  the  economic 
education  of  our  young  citizens.  By  so  doing, 
the  Citizens  Foundatkin  of  Syracuse  is  helping 
to  build  a  better  community.  State,  and 
Natk>n. 

Mr.  Spaaker,  it  is  with  pride  ttiat  I  commend 
the  attention  of  the  Members  of  this  Congress 
to  the  dedication,  noble  objectives,  and 
achievements  of  this  voluntary  organization. 


DEDICATED  TO  THE  NOURISH- 
MENT AND  PRESERVATION  OP 
THE  FREE  ENTERPRISE 

SYSTEM,  THE  CITIZENS  FOUN- 
DATION OF  SYRACUSE  OB- 
SERVES ITS  40TH  ANNIVERSA- 
RY 


HON.  GEORGE  C.  WORTLEY 

OF  NTW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  24,  1987 

Mr.  WORTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  1831,  while 
traveling  through  America,  Alexis  de  Tocque- 
ville  observed  that 

.^nerica  is  a  land  of  wonders  in  which  ev- 
erything Is  in  constant  motion  and  every 
change  seems  an  improvement. 


ILLINOIS  BENEDICTINE  COL- 
LEGE CELEBRATES  CENTENNI- 
AL TO  SECURE  THE  SECOND 
CENTURY 


HON.  HARRIS  W.  FAWELL 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  24,  1987 

Mr.  FAWELL  Mr.  Speaker,  Illinois  Benedic- 
tine College  in  Lisle,  IL,  is  an  independent 
higtier  e4ucatk>n  institution  founded  by  ttie 
monks  of  St.  Procopius  Abbey  in  1897.  On 
March  1,  this  fine  academk:  Institutnn  will  be 
100  years  old.  Judging  from  its  past,  the  next 
100  years  stiould  tie  even  greater  for  Illinois 
Benedictihe. 

The  history  of  IBC  tiegan  with  the  monks  of 
the  Order  of  St.  Benedk:t  and  the  Abbey  of  St. 
Procopius.  Ttie  monks  started  a  fine  traditkxi 
of  educating  the  total  person.  That  tradition, 
rooted  in  IBC's  Catholic-Christian  heritage,  is 
as  strong  today  as  it  was  100  years  ago. 

Given  this  institution's  commitment  to  edu- 
cation, it  is  appropriate  that  ttie  ttieme  for  the 
centennial  celebration  is  "Shaping  Futures 
Through  Education."  The  future  for  education 
at  IBC  looks  very  promising. 

Illinois  Benedk^ne  is  located  in  the  heart  of 
the  high  technotogy  corridor  of  DuPage 
County.  The  high  technology  corridor  is  the 
home  of  some  of  the  Natk>n's  most  advanced 
research  and  development  facilities,  including 
Argonne  Natk)nal  Lalxxatory,  Fermi  Laborato- 
ry, Bell  Lat>s,  Nakx)  Ctiemicals,  AT&T  Tech- 
nologies, and  Amoco  Research  Center.  Ttie 
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possible  kxatkxi  of  ttie  superconducting 
super  coilktor  [SSC]  centered  at  Fermi  Labo- 
ratory offers  IBC  and  its  graduates  additkxial 
opportunities. 

Because  of  IBC's  kx»tk>n  in  ttie  high  tecti- 
nology  corrkkx,  many  of  its  undergraduates 
are  employed  by  thriving  national  businesses 
soon  after  graduatkin.  The  college  focuses  on 
undergraduate  programs  in  tiusiness,  natural 
sciences,  computer  science,  communicatnns, 
international  studies,  and  teacher  educatkxi. 

Under  the  leadership  of  its  preskient  Dr. 
Richard  Becker,  IBC  ties  expanded  its  curricu- 
lum to  graduate  learning.  A  master's  in  busi- 
ness administratkjn  was  the  college's  first 
graduate  program.  More  recently,  IBC  has 
added  six  new  graduate  programs  in  manage- 
ment and  organizatkxial  tiehavkx,  exercise 
physk>logy,  informatk>n  systems,  counseling 
psyctiology,  fitness  management,  and  putilk: 
health. 

On  March  1 ,  ttie  Lisle  community  will  recog- 
nize ttie  successes  of  Illinois  Benedkrtine 
during  its  first  100  years.  The  next  100  years 
will  prove  equally  awarding  as  IBC,  clinging  to 
a  fine  traditkxi,  continues  to  shape  futures 
through  educatkin. 


JOEL  SAMUELS:  MAN  OP 
SPECIAL  VISION 


HON.  STEPHEN  J.  SOLARZ 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  24,  1987 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
pay  tribute  to  Joel  Samuels  on  the  occaskin 
of  his  being  honored  as  "Man  of  the  Year"  at 
the  11th  anniversary  celebratk>n  of  Senrices 
for  the  Blind  and  Visually  Impaired. 

Joel  is  one  of  Brooklyn's  foremost  civic 
leaders.  A  life-k>ng  resklent  of  Brighton 
Beach,  he  is  an  energetk:  and  dedicated  activ- 
ist who  has  long  served  his  community  as 
both  a  professional  and  a  volunteer.  He  fias 
helped  found  many  organizatk>ns,  wtik:h  he 
has  led  with  distinctkin  and  whose  activities 
have  addressed  some  of  the  most  pressing 
concerns  of  our  time. 

In  particular,  Joel  is  co-executive  director 
and  co-founder  of  two  of  the  most  important 
organizatrans  in  the  Shorefront  area,  the 
Brighton  Neighborhood  Associatkin  and  the 
Oceanfront  Development  Corporation.  Hous- 
ing redevelopment  and  rehabilitatk>n,  tenant 
organizing  youth  activities  and  commercial  re- 
vitalization  are  among  the  vital  programs 
which  these  groups  and,  through  them  Joel, 
initiate  and  promote.  As  a  member  of  ttie 
board  of  directors  of  the  Shorefront  YMWHA 
of  Brighton  Beach,  Joel  has  worked  hard  also 
on  behalf  of  teenagers.  In  addition,  he  has 
striven  to  assist  the  disabled  and  the  ailing, 
through  his  efforts  as  a  board  member  of  the 
Federatkin  for  the  Handk»pped  and  as  vice 
preskjent  of  the  Kingsborough  Continental 
Chapter  of  the  Asthma  Center. 

Educatkxi  has  always  been  in  ttie  forefront 
of  Joel's  concerns,  and  he  has  t>een  a  persist- 
ent and  inventive  advocate  of  diverse  educa- 
tkxial  projects.  He  played  a  pivotal  role  in  ob- 
taining a  community  education  and  resource 
center,  which  he  now  heads,  for  Publk;  School 
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225  Kingstxxough  Community  College  formal- 
ly honored  him  in  1982,  in  recognitkxi  of  his 
educatkxial  endeavors  and  related  activities. 

Of  all  the  worttiwhile  organizations  in  whk:h 
Joel  has  partkapated,  ttie  Kiwanis  Intematkxial 
is  pertiaps  one  of  the  most  vakiatile.  Joel 
joined  the  Coney  Island  chapter  of  this  chari- 
table senrtce  group  in  1981.  He  rose  quKikly  to 
ttie  positkin  of  presklent  and  received  its  Dis- 
tinguished Presklent  Award.  In  1985,  he  won 
electkxi  to  the  organization's  highest  positk>n 
in  Brooklyn,  lieutenant  governor,  a  post  tie  re- 
tains and  whKh  gives  him  responsitiility  for  the 
19  Kiwanis  clutis  in  our  borough. 

Joel  is  a  credit  to  his  betoved  Shorefront 
community  and  to  Brooklyn  as  a  wtiole. 
Through  his  work  and  personal  example,  he  is 
an  inspiratk>n  to  everyone  wtio  has  tiad  to 
overcome  an  obstacle.  As  a  teenager,  he  ex- 
perienced a  protracted  period  of  legal  tMind- 
ness,  spending  the  years  from  age  11  to  18  in 
and  out  of  operating  rooms  and  functioning, 
when  out,  with  ttie  aid  of  a  seeing-eye  dog. 
Ttie  memory  of  this  experience  fuels  his 
energy  on  behalf  of  the  community  and  pro- 
pels him  to  continually  search  for  creative  or- 
ganizational responses  to  personal  and  com- 
munity prot}lems. 

I  congratulate  Joel  on  being  honored  as 
"Man  of  the  Year"  by  Sen/k:es  for  ttie  Blind 
and  Visually  Impaired  on  whose  executive 
tioard  Joel  serves,  and  commend  this  notable 
organization  for  its  good  judgment  in  selecting 
him  for  this  award.  Both  Joel  and  Services  for 
the  Blind  and  Visually  Impaired  have  made  our 
community  a  better  place  to  live.  My  heartfelt 
congratulations  go  out  to  him  on  this  joyous 
and  well-deserved  occasion. 


TRIBUTE  TO  DR.  JAMES  YOUNG 


HON.  ROBERT  G.  TORRICELU 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEaTTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  24,  1987 

Mr.  TORRICELLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  trib- 
ute to  Dr.  James  Young,  executive  vk;e  presi- 
dent of  ttie  United  Jewish  Community  of 
Bergen  County,  NJ.  Dr.  Young  has  served  in 
this  position  for  10  years,  since  ttie  inceptkin 
of  the  organization.  Prior  to  that  he  served  as 
assistant  executive  director  of  ttie  Council  of 
Jewish  Federations. 

A  graduate  of  City  College  in  New  York  and 
Columbia  University,  Jim  has  devoted  his  life 
to  social  service.  Jim's  receipt  of  awards  from 
the  ttie  B'nal  B'rith  Anti-Defamatkin  League 
and  the  Outstanding  Community  Sennce 
Award  from  the  Council  of  Jewish  Federations 
testify  to  his  accomplishments. 

A  veteran  of  the  Korean  war,  tie  tias  also 
tieen  actively  involved  in  youth  athletk^.  Jim 
coached  volleytiall  in  the  wodd  champkxiships 
and  U.S.  teams  partkripating  in  the  Maccabiah 
games  in  Israel.  In  recognitxxi  of  his  efforts  in 
this  area,  Jim  was  awarded  the  prestigious 
gokj  medal  of  the  Helms  Athletk:  Foundatkxi. 

Those  wtio  are  privileged  to  know  Jim  are 
aware  of  his  skill  both  in  managing  crises  and 
dealing  with  day-to-day  problems.  Wtien  a  tor- 
nado hit  Louisville,  KY,  Jim  was  called  to  tielp. 
When  Johnstown,  PA,  suffered  a  terTit>le  flood 
in  1972,  Jim's  expertise  in  social  servk^  aided 
in  ttie  community's  recovery. 
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Jim  Young  is  best  known  for  his  signal  con- 
tritxjtkxi  to  ttie  Jewish  oommunity  of  Bergen 
County.  As  professional  head  of  the  United 
Jewish  Community,  Jim  was  instrumental  in 
consoUdating  varkxis  kx:al  United  Jewish 
Appeal  organizatkxis  into  one  unit  to  battar 
serve  the  needs  of  the  area.  The  United 
Jewish  Community  is  now  a  model  for  other 
such  organizatkxis  around  the  country.  Jim 
Young  bears  a  large  measure  of  credH  for  ttie 
success  in  provMing  servk»s  both  in  Israel 
and  in  ttie  Bergen  County  community. 

I  am  proud  to  join  with  Jim's  wife  Fran,  his 
family  and  many  friends,  and  the  leaders  of 
Bergen  County's  Jewish  community  in  honor- 
ing my  good  friend,  Jim  Young. 


TRIBUTE  TO  WALTER  J.  STOREY 


HON.  AUSTIN  J.  MURPHY 

OF  PEMNSYLVAlflA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  24,  1987 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  a  great 
deal  of  satisfaction  and  personal  admiratkxi 
that  I  pause  in  our  deliberatkxis  today  to  pay 
special  tribute  to  Walter  J.  "Buzz"  Storey,  wtio 
after  47  years  with  Uniontown  Newspapers. 
Inc.,  announced  his  retirement  on  Fetxuary  1, 
1987. 

"Buzz"  as  he  is  affectkxiately  known 
among  his  friends  and  colleagues,  tiecame  a 
reporter  and  photographer  back  in  1940  and 
eventually  performed  every  job  in  ttie  news- 
room: including  assistant  editor,  editorial  page 
editor,  and  editor. 

Storey  has  won  numerous  awards  during  his 
distinguished  career  inchxling  many  Pennsyl- 
vania statewkle  honors  for  editorials,  spot 
news,  new  series,  and  kx^al  columns.  He  led 
the  team  effort  that  brought  the  HeraM-Stand- 
ard  Newspaper  staff  of  Unkxitowm,  PA,  t»vo 
national  Associated  Press  dtatkxts  and  three 
American  Legk>n  awards  for  coverage  of  vet- 
erans' news. 

For  the  past  13  years,  Storey  has  served  on 
the  board  of  directors  for  ttie  Pennsylvania 
Associated  Press  Managing  Editors  Associa- 
tion. He  was  also  a  memtier  of  the  American 
Conference  of  Editorial  Writers  and  the  Penn- 
sylvania Society  of  tslewspapers  Editors. 

In  addition  to  his  newspaper  career.  Storey 
has  also  t>een  active  in  a  number  of  communi- 
ty and  civk:  groups.  He  is  chaimian  of  ttie  Un- 
iomown  Redevelopment  Auttiority  and  a 
member  of  the  advisory  board  for  the  Fayette 
County  Drug  and  Alcohol  Commisskxi.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  1983  Fayette  County  Bi- 
centennial Committee.  "Buzz"  also  tiekxigs  to 
the  Uniontown  Ctiamber  of  Commerce,  ttie 
Unkxitown  Area  Historical  Society  and  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  Post  47  Unkxitown. 

Storey  was  honored  as  Citizen  of  ttie  Year 
in  1985  t}y  ttie  Unontown  Area  Ctiamtier  of 
Commerce.  In  additkxi,  he  has  received  a 
number  of  awards  from  other  community 
groups  including  the  VFW,  the  American 
Legkin,  the  NAACP,  ttie  B'nai  B'rith,  the  Fay- 
ette County  Development  Council,  ttie  Ex- 
change Club,  ttie  Tri-County  Polish  Historical 
and  Cultural  Society,  and  ttie  Fayette  County 
Drug  and  Alcohol  Commission. 
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Skmy  ia  an  Arniy 


of  World  War  II, 
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RETIREMENT  BENEFITS  NEED 


'  February  U,  1987 

And  we  must  take  a  hard  k>ok  at  ttie  t>ank- 
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Chief  Lowry  led  successful  investigatxxis  of 
many  crimes,  kichxing  ttie  arrest  and  pros- 
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the  educatkxi  fieW.  We  wish  him  and  his  wife. 
Joan,  and  ttieir  cfiiWren  Mary  and  Don.  contirv 
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rating  level  of  superior  ch^Mer  by  orqaniiing 
and  conducting  an  exceptional  program  of  ao- 
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Staray  it  an  Anny  vslaran  of  World  War  II, 
hwtng  MTMd  ••  •  sargsanl  in  the  combat 
angkwara  in  Europe. 

Ha  ia  a  immbar  of  St  John  the  Evangelist 
Romap  Catnlc  Church  in  Uniontovm,  where 
he  WM  a  nMmbar  of  the  pariah  council  for  12 
yeara  and  haa  bean  an  uaher  for  25  years. 

Storay  ia  manied  to  the  fomwr  Polty  Door- 
ley.  They  have  abc  ohMrsn  and  seven  grand- 
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RETIREMENT  BENEi-TrS  NiamJ 
BETTER  GUARANTEES 


And  so  «•  pauae  today  to  recognize  the 
acNeMmama  of  a  man  wfw  has  made  a  sig- 
nMcant  oonMbuHon  to  his  profession  and  his 
uummM^tf  and  wMi  his  retirement,  we  wish 
Mm  good  heaWi  and  happiness  In  the  years  to 


VETERANS'  PROGRAM 


HON.  JAIME  B.  FUSTER 

orpmBTOKico 
□I  THB  HOU8B  OF  RXTRCSEirrATIVES 

TueMdaw,  February  24.  1987 

Mr.  FUSTER.  Mr.  Spealcer,  I  rise  today  to  in- 
Iroduoe  a  bl  for  the  puniose  of  protecting  the 
beneficiary  travel  program  for  low-income  vet- 
ervw  Mng  in  the  Commonweath  of  Puerto 
FVca 

Under  currant  law.  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion has  dteretionary  authority  to  pay  a  veter- 
an's en)erwes  incurred  in  trm«ling  to  or  from 
a  Velarans'  Adminislration  fadfity  where  that 
vatsran  ia  recaMng  medwal  care,  rehabilita- 
Iton,  therapy  or  oounaeing.  This  is  a  meaning- 
ful and  significant  benefit,  since  it  enabies 
many  velararts  to  receive  regular  treatmertt  on 
m\  ou^paliant  beaia.  In  fiscal  year  1986,  the 
VelsrMS'  Adminiairation  spent  $106  million 
for  Ma  pwpoae,  $1.5  mWon  of  which  was  al- 
located to  the  veterans  residMig  in  the  Com- 
mooweelth  of  Puerto  Rioo. 

IMortunaMy,  the  benefictary  travel  pro- 
gram ia  praaentiy  under  attack  by  the  adminis- 
katioa  For  purpoaea  of  deficit  reduction,  the 
admiiialiation  reduced  the  allocation  for  this 
program  to  $10  mHon  for  fiscal  year  1987— a 
90  percent  decraaae  in  fundng.  The  allocation 
for  the  CommomMaHh  of  Puerto  Rico  was 
aimlarfy  cut  reducing  it  to  a  mere  $14,000. 

The  adiiiiniali  alien's  view  is  short-sighted. 
The  burden  of  this  cutback  wouM  faU  on  the 
pooreet  vatarar*.  Furthermore,  from  a  cost-re- 
ducHon  standpoint,  it  makea  more  sense  to  fa- 
the  pro¥iaton  of  a  treatment  on  a  pre- 
■lia.  Hoanver,  under  ttie  administra- 
tton  proposal,  many  poor  aiwl  eUerly  veterans 
woiid  poa<porte  or  detay  treatment  untH  their 
madcal  proMawa  become  critical  and  require 


I  cal  upon  the  administratton  to  refrain  from 
tothar  aMampts  to  balance  the  budget  on  the 
becks  of  our  Natton's  votorerts.  This  country 
haa  a  deep  and  atkSna  commitmenl  to  ttw 
waRara  of  Us  veterans,  and  this  Cor^gress 
tfiouU  Iwnor  that  commitment. 


HON.  DOUG  WALGREN 

OP  ramiSTLVAMIA 
nr  THX  HOUSK  OF  REPaXSSnTATIVBS 

Tuesday.  February  24.  1987 

Mr.  WALGREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  cospon- 
sor  of  legislation  to  provide  health  and  life  irv 
surance  benefits  for  retirees  wftwse  coverage 
hat  been  threatened  by  the  LTV  bankruptcy.  I 
cannot  emphasize  strongly  enough  the  impor- 
tance oX  swift  actkxi  to  restructure  our  laws  to 
provide  effective  protectkxi  for  retirees  under 
a  duipter  1 1  banluruptcy. 

Last  summer  we  were  all  surprised  when 
LTV  Corp.  took  it  on  their  own  to  stop  pay- 
ment on  the  health  and  life  Insurance  benefits 
of  78,000  retirees  after  filing  for  bankruptcy 
under  chapter  11.  In  reaction.  Congress  last 
fall  required  continuatk>n  of  ttwse  bef>efits 
unfl  May  15,  1987,  to  prevent  thousands  of 
rett'ees  from  having  to  fund  their  own  health 
and  life  Insurance  out  of  limited  monthly  pen- 
snn  altotments.  With  that  deadline  fast  ap- 
proachirtg.  we  must  enact  a  permarwnt  statute 
to  protect  ttie  retirement  security  of  these  re- 
tirees. 

I  believe  Congress  must  make  clear  its 
intent  to  require  companies  to  fulfill  the  expec- 
tations they  have  created  by  retirement  pro- 
grams. Cofigress  guarantees  a  certain  degree 
of  protectnn  for  pension  plans  through  the 
ERISA  Act  But  many  are  left  partially  wtK>le. 
And,  of  course,  contractual  agreements  to 
maintain  life  and  health  insurance  polKies  are 
siraply  not  covered  at  all. 

Congress  must  act  quickly  to  protect  not 
only  health  arxj  life  Insurance  benefits,  but 
pension  and  early  retirement  benefits  as  well. 
In  ttie  past  few  monttis  sirKe  the  LTV  bank- 
ruptcy, my  office  has  heard  from  many  people 
wtio  are  suffering  from  greatly  reduced  monttv 
ly  support  liecause  Periston  Benefit  Guarantee 
Corporatton  does  not  provkle  100  percent 
coverage. 

What  is  happening  to  ttiese  steel  penskxv 
er«  was  unforeseen  in  1974  when  the  ERISA 
prwisions  became  law.  The  steel  companies 
ware  forced  to  make  huge  reductions  In  em- 
ptoyee  rolls  in  order  to  adjust  to  a  market 
swtollen  with  Imports.  To  their  credit  ttiey 
sought  to  avokj  layoffs  by  offering  bonuses  for 
early  retirement  These  $400  per  month  incen- 
tives became  the  main  reason  for  thousands 
of  toyai  emptoyees  to  leave  ttieir  jobs  in  ttie 
hope  that  their  deperture  might  help  to  bolster 
their  sagging  industry.  How  these  retirees, 
through  no  fault  of  tlieir  own,  are  seeing  this 
security  ripped  out  from  under  ttieir  feet 

One  of  my  constituents  was  receiviny  a 
$968  monthly  pension.  Now  that  his  periston 
is  being  administered  by  the  PBGC  he  is  only 
receiving  $568  per  morith.  At  ttiis  rate,  he  will 
receive  only  $6,816  ttiis  year,  far  betow  the 
poverty  ine  for  a  family.  He  is  joined  In  this 
dUe  circumstance  t>y  over  7,000  ottier  early 
retirees  of  wtiat  is  now  LTV  Steel. 

We  cannot  afford  to  let  tfiousarxjs  of 
mkkJIe-ciass  Americans  fall  Into  poverty.  We 
nust  take  fast  actton  to  prevent  the  further 
erosion  of  the  steel  industry.  We  must  take  a 
new  took  at  our  pension  guarantees  to  be 
sure  ttiat  they  are  suffkaent  to  fW  the  need. 
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And  we  must  take  a  hard  took  at  ttie  t>ank- 
njptcy  laiws  to  be  sure  that  companies  are  not 
using  diapter  11  as  a  legalized  mettiod  of  ab- 
rogating contractual  agreements  coMly  and 
unilaten4y. 

I  want  to  especially  salute  Congressman 
Stokes  for  focusing  the  attention  of  te 
Ktouse  on  ttiis  critical  issue  and  urge  everyone 
to  support  his  efforts. 


DEMOCRATS  ABANDON  DEFICIT 
REDUCTION  BATTLE 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

OF  nUHOIS 
m  T9K  HOUSE  OF  RKPRCSENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  24,  1987 

Mr.  MICHEL  Mr.  Speaker,  I  note  in  today's 
paper  titat  ttie  chairmen  of  ttie  House  aind 
Senate  Budget  Committees  have  already 
waved  the  wtiite  flag  and  given  up  on  reach- 
ing our  defKit  reductton  targets  for  next  year, 
under  the  Gramm-Rudman  law. 

And  wlhat  a  fight  ttiey  put  up  tiefore  surren- 
dering. Ttie  ctiairmen  heW  out  all  of  3  weeks 
after  fiAal  submisston  of  ttie  Presklent's 
budget 

The  dedston  is  somewtiat  twffting  given  ttie 
fact  that  House  Democrats  just  got  back  from 
ttie  road  and  ttieir  annual  wtiirlwind  tmdget 
put>lKity  tour. 

Are  House  Democrats  telling  us  that  wtiat 
ttie  Amertoan  people  tokJ  ttiem  they  want  Is 
less  deficit  reductton,  not  more?  I  hardly  think 
so. 

What  ttie  Democrats  are  really  telling  us  is 
ttiat  ttiey  do  not  want  to  cut  spending,  be- 
cause that  goes  contrary  to  ttieir  tax-and- 
spend  phitosophy,  but  they  are  afrakl  to  imple- 
ment the  other  part  of  that  phitosophy  be- 
cause ttiey  know  the  pubik:  doesn't  want  It 
So  they  take  the  easy  way  out  and  abdicate 
ttieir  re^xKisibility  to  reduce  ttie  defk^ 

This  it  not  ttie  time  to  be  giving  up,  towering 
our  signts,  and  falling  furttier  betiind  on  ttie 
battle  afainst  deficit  spendkig. 


TRIBUTE  TO  CHIEF  GERALD 
LARSON  LOWRY 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  UGOMARSINO 

OPCAUPORinA 
IN  tHE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  24,  1987 
Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
pay  tribute  to  Santa  Baitan  City  Poltoe  Chief 
Gerakl  Larson  Lowry,  wtio  will  tie  retiring  ttiis 
year  aflsr  31  years  on  ttie  poitoe  force. 

Ctiief  Lowry  joined  the  Santa  Bartiara  poltoe 
force  at  a  pafrol  offtoer  on  August  31,  1956. 
He  wofked  his  way  up  ttirough  ttie  ranks, 
serving  successively  as  juvenite  offtoer,  detec- 
tive, sergeant  captain  and  finally,  chief.  His 
career  was  marked  by  outstanding  leadership 
abilities  and  personal  bravery,  in  situattons 
ranging  from  natural  disasters  to  vtolent  dem- 
onstrattons.  In  his  service,  he  was  ctiarged 
with  provkUng  protection  to  then-Governor 
RonakI  Reagan,  and  later  served  ttie  same 
capacity  in  tiehalf  of  Presklent  Reagan  during 
visits  to  ttie  city. 
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ctiief  Lowry  led  successful  investigattons  of 
many  crimes,  Inckidtog  ttie  arrest  and  pros- 
ecutton  of  multipto  homtokles  and  poKce  kill- 
ings; he  oversaw  evacuattons  during  ttie  Syca- 
more Canyon  fire;  and  was  Involved  in  control- 
ling riots  during  ttie  Isia  Vista  bank  burning. 

A  native  of  San  Francisco,  Chief  Lowry 
came  to  Santa  BartMra  in  1930  with  his 
family.  He  is  a  graduate  of  Santa  Barbara 
High  School,  Santa  BartMra  City  College,  and 
ttie  FBI  Academy.  His  professional  affiliations 
Inckxle  the  CaMfomia  Chiefs  of  PoNoe  and  the 
Intemattonal  Associattons  of  Chiefs  of  Potne. 
He  served  in  the  U.S.  Navy  during  Worid  War 
II  and  Korea,  and  is  a  mentoer  of  ttie  Navy 
League,  Scottish  Rite,  and  Norttistoe  Ltons 
Qub. 

During  his  time  as  chief,  tie  was  at>le  to 
work  effectively  with  community  leaders  in  re- 
sponding to  ttie  needs  of  ttie  community,  and 
among  ottier  tasks,  estat>listied  a  highly  suc- 
cessful street  crimes  task  force,  and  over  100 
neigttoortiood  watch  programs.  He  and  his 
wife,  Geneva,  are  ttie  parents  of  seven  chil- 
dren, and  have  nine  grandctiiktren. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  behalf  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  Santa  Barbara  com- 
munity, I  wish  to  extend  our  ttianks  and  very 
best  personal  wisties  to  Ctiief  Lowry  arto  his 
wife,  Geneva,  and  wish  him  an  active  and  pro- 
ductive retirement 
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the  educatton  fiekl.  We  wish  him  and  his  wife, 
Joan,  and  ttieir  ctiikJren  Mary  and  Don,  contirv 
ued  success  and  happiness  in  the  years 
atiead. 


A  CONGRESSIONAL  SALUTE  TO 
PAUL  G.  LEE  ON  HIS  RETIRE- 
MENT 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

OP  CALIPORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  24,  1987 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April  25, 
1987,  Paul  G.  Lee  is  t>eing  tionored  on  tiis  re- 
tirement from  ttie  teaching  professton.  It  Is  an 
honor  for  me  to  pay  tribute  to  Paul  Lee  on  his 
retirement  after  more  ttian  30  years  at  Ctiad- 
wk:k  Seastoe  Sctiool  In  Ranctio  Palos  Verdes. 

Paul  Lee  received  his  B.A.  from  George- 
town University  and  then  attended  Stanford 
University  for  his  masters.  Since  he  graduated 
he  has  spent  31  years  dedicating  himself  to 
teaching  area  students  at  ttie  Ctiadwtok 
School. 

During  Paul's  many  years  at  Chadwtok  tte 
has  taught  and  counseled  approximately 
1,500  students  wtio  graduated  and  atterxled 
major  colleges  and  universities.  He  has  been 
helping  students  in  many  posittons  as  tieing 
the  dean  of  students,  college  placement  coun- 
setor.  and  an  advocate  of  minority  involve- 
ment Among  aH  his  other  activities  Paul  still 
finds  time  to  teach  history  and  coach  football 
and  tiasketball. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Paul  Lee  will  be  missed  by  his 
colleagues  and  students  at  Chadwick  School. 
He  has  proven  himself  to  be  an  outstanding 
teactier  by  receiving  various  teactiing  feltow- 
stiips.  inckiding  ttie  Pascoe  teactiing  feltow  in 
1981.  Paul  also  contributed  his  efforts  to  edu- 
cation outside  of  Ctiadwtok  by  serving  as  a 
txMrd  memtier  at  Oakwood  Sctiool.  He  has 
served  ttie  entire  community  ttirough  his  dedh 
catton  to  quality  educatton. 

My  wite.  Lee.  joins  me  in  commending  and 
congratulating  Paul  Lee  on  his  reUiement  from 


NATIONAL  FUTURE  FARMERS 
OF  AMERICA  WEEK 


HON.  WILLIAM  H.  NATCHER 

or  KKNTUCKT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  24.  1987 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  pleasure 
for  me  to  join  with  ttie  memt>ers  of  the  Future 
Farmers  of  America  as  they  celetxate  Nattorv 
al  FFA  Week  with  ttie  theme  "FFA— Leaders 
for  the  new  Fiekts  of  Agriculture." 

Future  Farmers  of  America  is  a  vocattonal 
educatton  organizatton  for  high  sctiool  stu- 
dents wtio  are  enrolled  in  vocattonal  agricul- 
ture classes  In  pubUc  high  sctxwls  arto  area 
vocattonal  educatton  centers.  Ttiis  organiza- 
tton devetops  agricultural  leaderstijp,  coopera- 
tton,  and  citizenstiip. 

Each  ctiapter  devetops  an  annual  program 
of  activities  and  each  member  of  ttie  ctiapter 
carries  out  a  Supervised  Occupattonal  Experi- 
ence Program.  Ttie  FFA  provkles  awards  rec- 
ognizing members  for  actiievement  at  ttie 
ctiapter,  district  or  area.  State,  and  nattonal 
levels.  These  award  programs  directly  relate 
to  ttie  Supevised  Occupettonal  Expertonce 
Programs  so  ttiat  every  Vocattonal  Agriculture- 
FFA  memtier  can  participate. 

The  1985-86  school  year  was  a  busy  and 
productive  one  for  ttie  13,026  FFA  merrtoers, 
147  chapters,  in  my  home  State  of  Kentucky. 
Over  1 ,000  FFA  mentoers  and  teactier  attend- 
ed ttie  FFA  leadership  devetopment  training  at 
ttie  Kentucky  FFA  leadership  training  center  in 
Hardinstxjrg,  KY. 

In  ttie  Second  District  of  Kentucky,  wtitoh  I 
have  ttie  privilege  of  representing  in  ttie  Con- 
gress, FFA  ctiapters  arto  members  received 
statewtoe  and  nattonwtoe  recogrilton  for  ttieir 
actiievements. 

At  the  Nattonal  FFA  Conventton  in  Novem- 
ber 1986,  Mr.  Leon  Smiley,  a  vocattonal  agri- 
culture teactier  at  Breckinrtoge  County  High 
Sctiool.  received  ttie  "FFA  tionorary  American 
farmer  degree."  This  degree  recognizes  adults 
wtio  have  rendered  excepttonai  servtoe  to 
youth,  agricultural  educatton  arto  the  FFA  or- 
ganization. 

There  were  two  nattonal  proficiency  wnnners 
at  ttie  conventton  from  ttie  second  distrtot 
Scott  Travis.  Spencer  County  FAA  ctiapter,  for 
specialty  crop  productton;  and  Brad  Ctiamt>- 
liss,  Breckinridge  FFA  chapter,  for  diversified 
livestock  productton.  Ottier  winners  inctoded: 
The  Spencer  County  ctiapter,  sHver  emblems 
for  farm  business  management  and  meats 
judging;  and  ttie  Barren  County  ctiapter,  silver 
emblem  for  livestock  judging. 

Ttie  American  farmer  degree  recognizes 
FFA  members  for  ttieir  actiievements  in  agri- 
culture and  laaderstiip  atiiiities.  Goto  keys 
were  presented  to  KeMy  Smith  of  Bowling 
Green,  Rntiard  ReynoWs  of  Bowling  Green, 
Todd  Dnkarson  of  Woodbum,  and  Robert 
Hines  of  Philpot 

Ttie  Nattonal  FFA  Ctiapter  Award  Program 
recognizes   ctiapters   ttiat   tiave   reactied   a 
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rating  level  of  superior  chapter  by  oiganliii^ 
and  conducting  an  exceptional  program  of  ao> 
tivities  that  provtoed  vahjable  eKparianoaa  for 
their  members.  Each  chapter  was  judged  on 

perfonnanoe  in  1 1  areas.  The  Spencer  County 
chapter  and  the  Breckinridge  chapter  were 
ranked  goto;  the  Barren  County  ctM«)tar 
ranked  silver. 

FAA  chapters  In  the  second  dstrict  also  re- 
ceived many  honors  on  the  State  level  last 
year.  Thirteen  chapters  partkapated  in  the 
FFA  Farm  IdentifKatton  Award  Program.  The 
Spencer  County  chapter,  the  State  winner, 
marked  equipment  on  123  farms  and  98  farm 
homes  In  Spencer  Country.  Frankie  Owen  was 
selected  ttie  indivkJual  ctiapter  winner. 

Ttie  Spencer  County  ctiapter,  wtiich  re- 
ceived p  goto  rating,  on  the  Stete  level,  also 
received  a  goto  rating  on  the  nattonal  level  of 
the  Buikling  our  American  Communities  Pro- 
gram [BOAC].  Ttiis  award  recognizes  ctiaptara 
that  have  committed  all  ttieir  members  to 
making  their  community  a  better  place  in 
whtoh  to  live  and  work  ttirough  special  com- 
munity improvement  projects.  Ttie  Barren 
County  chapter  received  a  siver  rating  and 
ttie  Breckinridge  chapter  received  a  bronze 
rating. 

The  Stete  winner  of  ttie  Ctiapter  Safety  Pro- 
gram was  the  Spencer  County  ctiapter.  This 
chapter  conducted  a  survey  of  farms  and 
tionies  in  ttie  community  and  toentified  tiaz- 
ards.  Correcttons  or  improvements  were  made 
in  many  Instances.  All  103  memtiers  parltoi- 
pated  in  this  project  Other  ctiapters  tttat  were 
rated  superior  included:  Daviess  County, 
Warren  Cenfral,  Franklin-Simpaon,  Barren 
County,  Breckinridge  County,  Grayson  County 
and  East  Hardin. 

I  know  of  no  group  of  young  peopto  wtw 
are  accomplishing  more  in  ttie  fieto  of  agricul- 
ture for  their  communities,  Stetes.  and  Natton 
than  ttie  mentoers  of  ttie  "Future  Farmers  of 
Amertoa."  Ttiese  young  peopto  are  to  be  conv 
merxjed  for  their  achievemente  and  I  want  to 
wish  ttiem  continued  success  in  all  ttieir  future 
endeavors. 


HENRY  ROKOSZ  NAMED  W^  OF 
THE  YEAR 


HON.  PAUL  L  KANJORSiQ 

OP  Pnnf  STLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  24,  1987 

Mr.  KANJORSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure 
that  every  one  of  my  colleagues  in  the  House 
of  Representetives  Is  familiar  wnth  the  good 
works  of  the  Elks,  a  fine  nattonal  dvk:  organi- 
zatton wtMch  has  ctiapters  In  most  of  our  con- 
gresstonal  districts.  TTw  year  the  Hazleton  Elk 
Lodge  No.  200  has  selected  one  of  my  con- 
stituents and  a  personal  friend,  Mr.  Henry  P. 
Rokosz  as  Elk  of  the  Year.  I  wouto  tike  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  stiare  with  my  colleagues 
ttie  inspiring  exampto  of  a  great  American  citi- 
zen. 

Henry  P.  Rokosz  was  bom  to  Stanley  and 
Mamie  Rokosz  of  Hazleton.  Under  his  father's 
superviston,  Henry  learned  the  carpentry  trade 
and  helped  to  buito  ttie  fti.iiily  home  in  Hazle- 
ton at  the  age  of  12.  He  graduated  with 
honors  and  varsity  letters  in  track  and  f  oottMU 
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from  HaMun  H^^  School  and  soon  after 
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GIHL  SCOUTS  OF  AMERICA  CEL- 
BBRATE  THEIR  75TH  ANNIVER- 
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Stetes  it  is  worth  noting  ttiat  Juliette  Low's 
first  Giri  Sooute  were  probably  among  the  first 
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is  sutiject  to  Prestoential  appointment  and 
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Senate  confkmatton  is  a  constructive  and 
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tram  HazMon  High  School  and  soon  after 


ttw  dadaraion  ol  war  against  Japan, 
Mr.  Rotoaz  anMad  in  tha  Navy.  Returning 
aafaty  in  1945.  ha  joinad  with  the  Postai  Serv- 
ioa  and  itaaJiy  advanced  through  the  years 
una  ha  bacama  poatmastar  In  1973.  He  and 
Irana  had  t«»o  daughters,  NoeH  Card  and 
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OIRL  SCX>UTS  OF  AMERICA  CEL- 
HBRATE  THEIR  75TH  ANNTVER- 
SARY 


Mora  than  40  years  ago.  Mr.  Rokosz  joined 
Eks  I^Mlga  Na  200.  He  became  the  lodge's 
aooMad  niar  tor  tha  19S6-57  temi  and  sensed 
as  the  Stale's  dstrict  deputy  grand  exalted 
njiar  in  1974-75.  From  1967  until  last  year,  he 
served  as  the  local  chapter's  secretary,  and 
ha  was  granted  Ma  membership  in  1979.  Weil 
raspactad  by  his  faiow  Eiu,  he  has  been  a 
driving  toroe  behind  the  success  of  Elk  Lodge 
Na200. 

Mr.  Spaaltar,  acroes  our  great  Nation  there 
are  counttaas  communities  which  thrive  only 
by  tha  saWtoss  devotion  of  citizens  such  as 
Henry  PdkoKZ.  It  is  a  great  pleasure  for  me  to 
Join  Hailaton  Ek  Lodge  No.  200  in  thanking 
Mr.  Rokosz  for  his  years  of  dedicatkxi  and 
oongralulale  him  on  having  been  chosen  Elk 
of  the  Year. 


A  CONGRESSIONAL  TRIBUTE  TO 
HARRY  CLAYTON  REED 


HON.  GUS  YATRON 

or  KmrSTLVAHIA 
Dl  THE  HOVSI  or  BKFRESEHTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  24, 1987 

Mr.  YATRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
pay  tribute  to  Mr.  Harry  Reed  of  St  Clair.  PA. 
On  Mvch  14,  1967,  Mr.  Reed  wW  be  honored 
tar  his  dsUnguished  sennce  to  the  St  Clair 
Lions  Chjb.  Mr.  Reed  wil  be  honored  with  a 
special  recognition  dhmer. 

This  is  indeed  a  well-deserved  honor  for  Mr. 
Reed.  He  has  dutifully  seorad  the  St  Qair 
Lions  Ckib  since  joining  as  a  charter  member. 
He  has  held  a  number  of  important  positions 
in  District  14-U  and  in  his  kx»l  club.  Including 
stints  as  presklent  arxl  treasurer  of  the  SL 
Clair  Lions. 

In  addWon  to  his  work  with  the  Ltons,  Mr. 
Reed  is  dedicated  to  community  and  public 
service.  He  is  a  charter  member  of  the  St. 
Clair  Little  League  and  has  served  as  an 
umpire  for  many  years.  He  is  also  a  member 
of  the  Schuylkill  County  Fair  Association  and 
has  served  on  the  consistory  board  of  his 
church  for  over  40  years.  In  his  spare  time, 
Mr.  Reed  enjoys  fishing,  hunting,  and  spend- 
ing time  with  his  wife,  Dorothy,  and  their  three 


In  an  of  his  endeavors,  Harry  Reed  has 
shown  spirit,  dedtoatkxi,  and  a  commitment  to 
helping  others.  He  is  being  honored  for  his 
legacy  and  he  can  be  justifiably  proud  of  his 
many  achievements.  I  commend  him  for  his 
contributiona  and  I  know  ttiat  my  colleagues 
wM  join  me  in  honoring  hiarry  Reed  on  this  im- 
portant occasion  and  in  wishing  him  continued 
suooass  and  good  fortune  in  the  years  to 
coma: 


HON.  JIM  KOLBE 

or  AKUOIf  A 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  24,  1987 

Mr.  KOLBE.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  year  the  Girl 
Scouts  of  America  celebrate  their  75th  anni- 
versary. To  understand  Vne  significarK^  of  this 
event,  we  need  to  kwk  back  to  the  19th  cer>- 
tury,  a  period  of  profound  change  for  women 
in  America. 

It  was  during  this  period  that  the  seeds  of 
change  were  planted  that  wouM  alk)w  Juliette 
Low  to  found  an  organization  to  help  young 
girls  prepare  for  a  worid  far  different  from  the 
one  their  mothers  and  grandmotfiers  had 
known. 

The  first  Giri  Scouts  of  America  inherited 
the  fruits  of  a  k>ng-fought  struggle  to  expand 
opportunities  for  women  arvj  to  elevate  the 
status  of  women  in  American  society. 

Before  tfiem  came  women  like  Elizabeth 
Cady  Stanton  and  Lucretia  Mott,  who  In  1848 
in  Seneca  Falls,  NY  organized  the  first 
women's  rights  convention.  These  first  organi- 
zational meetings  provided  women  forums  for 
discussing  common  issues  and  problems. 

We  kx)k  upon  these  women  today  as  pk>- 
neers.  In  tfieir  day,  however,  they  were  ostra- 
cized and  ridKuled  for  challenging  a  male- 
dominated  worid.  What  were  the  issues  that 
engendered  such  animosity?  Laws  that  prohib- 
ited women  from  owning  property. 

Laws  ttiat  tianed  women  from  the  voting 
booth.  And,  the  absence  of  laws  to  protect 
women  and  chiklren  against  abusive  labor 
practices  tfiat  resulted  In  filthy  sweat  shops, 
dangerous  working  conditions,  and  kxig  hours 
at  HMe  or  no  pay. 

More  ttum  fashioning  legal  remedies  to  im- 
prove tfie  lives  of  women,  ttiese  early  pio- 
neers of  women's  rights  fought  to  change  atti- 
tudes. They  fought  to  be  recognized  as  equal 
paftk:ipants  in  society.  They  fought  for  a  worid 
where  their  daughters  couW  awaken  with  the 
same  expectation  of  opportunity  as  tfrair  sons. 

Juliette  Low  obsen^ed  that  boys'  organiza- 
tions were  effective  in  building  character  and 
seH-esteem,  arxj  in  Instituting  a  camaraderie 
that  comes  from  shared  experiences.  One  or- 
gartization  in  particular,  Boy  Scouts,  also 
stressed  community  responsit>ility  and  sen/ice 
to  God  and  country. 

These  were  important  goals  all  young 
people  shoukJ  share.  The  ideals  emt>odied  in 
scouting  could  give  giris  the  chance  to  enjoy  a 
right  of  passage  boys  in  their  groups  had 
always  experienced. 

Giri  Scouts  were  expected  to  master  home- 
mal^lng  skills  and  to  work  outside  their  homes 
as  volunteers  in  their  communities.  But  Low 
also  believed  that  self-assurance  came  from 
physKal  strength.  This  was  a  departure  from 
social  standards. 

Tt)e  great  outdoors  was  definitely  man's 
domain.  However,  for  Juliette  Low  it  was  only 
natural  that  sto-ong  minds  needed  stixxig 
txxlies.  Girt  Scouts  irKorporated  this  phik>so- 
phy  into  a  curriculum  for  girts. 

During  our  celebration  this  year  of  tfie  200th 
Arviiversary  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
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states  it  is  worth  noting  ttiat  Juliette  Low's 
first  Girt  Scouts  were  probably  anxxig  tfie  first 
women  m  our  Natxxi's  history  to  vote. 

In  192Q,  8  years  after  the  Giri  Scouts  orga- 
nization fvas  founded.  Congress  passed  the 
19th  amandment  to  tfie  Constitution,  giving 
women  the  right  to  vote.  Tfiis  was  one  of  tfie 
most  important  cfialtenges  and  opportunities 
facing  tha  young  women  Juliette  Low  had  or- 
ganized to  emlxace  a  new  worid. 

Giri  Scouts  today  are  involved  in  a  wkie  va- 
riety of  activities.  A  recent  issue  of  tfie  Tucson 
Sahuaro  Giri  Scout  Council's  newsletter  irv 
duded  stories  about  a  troop  project  to  dean 
up  a  nafonal  monument  in  Arizona,  a  sut>- 
stance-abuse  prevention  program,  a  youth 
leadersfiip  conference,  and  Red  Cross  certifi- 
cation for  canoeing. 

Tfie  Girl  Scouts  are  now  an  international  or- 
ganization. On  February  22,  Girt  Scout  Tfiink- 
ing  Day,  Japanese  Scouts  whll  join  tfieir  sisters 
at  a  U.S.  Air  Force  Base. 

I  wouM  like  to  indude  in  this  record  a  list  of 
the  young  women  of  Catalina  Troop  511  in 
Tucson,  AZ.  They  are  Heather  Andrews, 
Stacey  Action,  Tonja  Brice,  Heather  Burehr- 
ing,  Eliaabeth  Bumside,  Ellen  Bumskle, 
Stacey  Childress,  Laura  Gardiner,  Kristi  Jofm- 
son,  KaiDl  Kahn,  Sfiaron  Kennedy,  Valerie 
Lange,  Jeanette  Wfieeler,  Mizue  Kobayashi, 
Kathy  Martin,  leader,  and  Elaine  Miller,  former 
assistant  leader. 

I  wouW  like  to  thank  these  young  women 
for  tfieir  contritxjtions  to  our  community.  They 
have  helped  to  make  Tucson  a  better  place  to 
live. 

They  fwve  lived  up  to  tfieir  promise  to  serve 
God  and  country.  And,  they  have  kept  alive 
the  orginization  that  Juliette  Low  hoped 
woukl  strengthen  the  minds  and  bodies  of 
generations  of  women. 


H.R.  1226 


HON.  HENRY  A.  WAXMAN 

or  CALirORMIA 
IN  TBE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  24.  1987 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to 
inb-oduca  H.R.  1226,  legislation  requiring  that 
the  appointment  of  the  Commissioner  of  tfie 
Food  and  Drug  Administi-ation  be  subject  to 
Senate  oonfirmation. 

The  legislation  is  klentical  to  H.R.  4754,  in- 
troduced in  tfie  99th  Congress,  whk:h  was  re- 
ported favorably  by  the  House  on  September 
16,  1986,  under  suspensk>n  of  the  mles.  Un- 
fortunately, tfie  Senate  was  unable  to  conskJ- 
er  tfie  legislation  prior  to  adjournment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  FDA  is  an  agency  of  the 
Publk:  Health  Sennce  within  the  Department 
of  Health  and  Human  Sennces.  With  respect 
to  protecting  tfie  publk:  fiealth,  tfie  Commis- 
sk>ner  of  Food  and  Drugs  has  an  awesome 
responsfcility.  The  FDA  represents  the  only 
line  of  defense  tietween  the  put>lk:  and  un- 
healttiy  foods,  unsafe  drugs,  ineffective  medi- 
cal devices,  or  unfounded  health  claims. 

IronRtlly,  the  FDA  Commisskmer  is  alone 
among  major  regulatory  agency  fieads  not 
sut)ject  to  Presklential  appointment  or  Senate 
confirmation.  Tfie  head  of  every  major  Federal 
health  and  safety  agency— except  tfie  FDA— 
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is  subject  to  Presidential  appointment  and 
Senate  confirmation.  Tfiese  agencies  indude 
tfie  Federal  Aviation  Administration,  Envirorv 
mental  Protection  Agency,  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Administration,  National 
Higfiway  Traffk:  and  Safety  Admriistration, 
Consumer  Product  Safety  Commission,  and 
tfie  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission. 

In  addition,  Presklential  appointment  and 
Senate  confirmation  is  already  required  for 
many  of  tfie  agency  fieads  and  program  direc- 
tors of  the  U.S.  PubHc  Health  Servk».  These 
positions  indude  tfie  Surgeon  General,  Direc- 
tor of  tfie  National  Institutes  of  Health,  Admin- 
istrator of  tfie  Ateotid,  Drug  Atxjse,  and 
Mental  Health  Administi-ation,  and  Director  of 
tfie  National  Cancer  Institute. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Senate  confirmation  is  a  constiuctive  and 
wortfiwhie  process.  It  is  a  procedure  tfiat 
shoukf  apply  to  persons  appointed  to  serve  as 
Commisskxier  of  the  FDA. 

I  ask  that  a  copy  of  H.R.  1226  be  printed  In 
the  Record  at  this  point 

H.R.  1226 

A  bill  to  amend  the  P^eral  Food,  Drug,  and 
Cosmetic  Act  to  require  the  appointment 
of  the  Commissioner  of  Food  and  Drugs  to 
l>e  subject  to  Senate  confirmation 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 

Representatives   of  the    United   States    of 

America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  1.  APPOINTMENT  OF  COMMISSIONER. 

Chapter  IX  of  the  Federal  Pood,  Drug, 
and  Cosmetic  Act  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  the  following: 


4045 

"rOOD  AlfD  DRUG  ABUmSTSATIOM 

"Sec.  903.  The  Food  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion is  an  agency  of  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Servioes. 

"APPoiimiEin  or  coianssiomB 
"Sec.  904.  The  Food  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion shall  l>e  headed  by  a  Commissioner  of 
Food  and  Drugs  who  shall  t>e  appointed  by 
the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate.". 

SEC.  ».  EPFECnVE  DATE. 

The  amendment  made  by  section  1  shall 
apply  to  appointments  of  Commissioners  of 
Food  and  Drugs  made  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act. 
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Mr.  FRANK.  lEi.  Speaker,  with  all 
respect  to  the  President,  I  thinlc  that 


record  of  compliance  to  the  interna- 
tional   covenant,    however,    does    not 


APPOINTMENT    AS    ADDITIONAL 
MEMBER  OF  JOINT  ECONOMIC 
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The  House  met  at  2  p  jn. 

The  Reverend  John  PakmlnisUs. 
Church  of  the  Annunciation.  Brook- 
lyn. NT.  (^ered  the  following  prayer 

Almighty  md  etemal  Gtod.  we 
gather  here  to  commemorate  the  69th 
annhrenary  of  the  restramtlon  of  Lith- 
uania's independence.  We  bow  before 
You  In  reverent  and  heartfelt  homace, 
rededleatinc  ourselves  to  the  Oospel 
we  accepted  600  years  ago.  because 
Tour  Word  alone  fosters  peace,  unity, 
and  love. 

Forty-six  years  ago  our  beloved 
homeland  of  Lithuania  lost  her  cher- 
ished independence,  becoming  yet  an- 
other tragic  victim  of  Soviet  imperial- 
ism. Therefore  we  pray  to  You.  O 
most  merciful  Father 

For  all  who  suffer  persecution  for 
the  sake  of  the  Oospel: 

For  all  those  imprisoned  and  exiled 
or  otherwise  deprived  of  human  rights 
■nddignit]^ 

For  those  who  have  offered  the  su- 
preme sacrifice  of  their  lives  for  the 
cause  of  tiiese  freedoms  and  truths. 

We  thank  You.  Father,  for  the  years 
of  freediMn  which  Lithuania  has  en- 
Joyed  since  the  year  1253,  when  she 
Joined  the  family  of  nations.  We  bow 
in  deep  respect  before  all  who  gave 
their  lives,  energy,  and  talent  in  the 
service  of  our  land. 

Bless,  Father,  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress here  assembled  and  all  the 
people  of  this  beautiful  country. 

Support  our  efforts,  dear  Lord,  to 
pass  on  the  life  and  liberty  we  enjoy 
here  to  our  beloved  Lithuania.  Give  us 
the  strength  and  prudence  to  preserve 
and  uphold  freedom  and  independ- 
ence. Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  annoimces  to  the 
House  his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I,  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  commu- 
nicated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Saunders, 
one  of  his  secretaries. 


REV.  JOHN  LEONARD 
PAKALNISKIS 

(Mr.  DURBIN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 


minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  DURBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  a 
genuine  pleasure  for  me  to  welcome  to 
our  Nation's  Capital,  the  Reverend 
John  Leonard  Pakalniskis.  pastor  of 
the  Church  of  the  Annunciation  in 
Brooklyn,  NY,  who  offered  the  open- 
ing prayer. 

Rither  Pakalniskis  is  currently  the 
supreme  chaplain  to  the  Lithuanian 
Scouts  Organization,  as  well  as  the 
vice  president  of  the  Lithuanian 
Priests'  League  of  the  United  States. 

He  was  bom  in  New  York  City,  and 
when  he  was  6  years  old  in  1921, 
Fattier  Pakalniskis  moved  with  his 
parents  to  Lithuania,  where  he  com- 
pleted his  education.  Ordained  to  the 
priesthood  on  June  3,  1939,  Father  Pa- 
kalniskis also  graduated  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Vytautas  the  Great  in 
Kaunas,  Lithuania,  that  same  year. 
His  first  assignment  was  the  assistant 
at  the  Cathedral  Church  in  Kaunas, 
where  he  also  taught  religious  courses. 

On  June  7,  1947,  Father  P>akalniskis 
came  to  the  United  States,  and  served 
as  assistant  pastor  to  three  parishes  in 
Brooklyn,  until  July  16,  1978,  when  he 
was  appointed  the  pastor  of  the  An- 
nunciation Church. 

I  want  to  thank  Father  Pakalniskis 
for  being  with  us  today,  and  to  wish 
him  continuing  success  in  his  dedicat- 
ed work  in  the  church. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OP  SELECTION 
OF  REPUBLICAN  OBSERVERS 
TO  STRATEGIC  ARMS  REDUC- 
■nON  TALKS 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  the  agreement  between  the  House 
and  Senate  joint  congressional  leader- 
ship, I  am  pleased  to  announce  that 
the  following  Republican  Members  of 
the  House  will  be  observers  to  the 
strategic  arms  reduction  talks: 

Mr.  BROOMnxLD  of  Michigan; 

Mr.  Dickinson  of  Alabama; 

Mr.  LoTT  of  Mississippi; 

Mr.  Lagomarsino  of  California; 

Mr.  CoLDiAN  of  Missouri; 

Mr.  Edwards  of  Oklahoma; 

Mr.  CouRTER  of  New  Jersey; 

Ms.  Snowe  of  Maine; 

Mr.  DoRNAN  of  California;  and 

Mrs.  Martin  of  Illinois.     . 


BCr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
today  introducing  the  President's  pro- 
posal to  provide  catastrophic  health 
care  coverage  tmder  Medicare  for 
older  Americans;  24  other  Members 
are  Joining  us  as  cosponsors. 

The  Fkesldent's  proposal  addresses  a 
need  which  I  think  all  of  us  acknowl- 
edge exists  to  one  degree  or  another. 
At  present,  some  54,000  older  Ameri- 
cans have  hospital  stays  longer  than 
the  60  days  covered  by  Medicare. 
Some  1.3  million  incur  health  ex- 
penses in  excess  of  $2,000  a  year. 

Some  of  these  costs  are  covered  by 
private,  so-called  MediGap,  insurance 
policies,  but  some  are  not.  If  all  the 
MediGap  policies  provided  catastroph- 
ic covenage,  we  would  have  no  prob- 
lem. But  they  do  not,  which  is  why  we 
are  introducing  this  legislation. 

The  President's  proposal  would  pro- 
vide unlimited  hospital  days  and  medi- 
cal care,  and  would  ensure  that  no  one 
would  have  to  pay  more  than  $2,000 
out-of-pocket  annually  for  services 
covered  by  Medicare.  This  catastroph- 
ic coverage  would  be  financed  through 
an  increase  in  the  part  B  premium  of 
$4.92  a  month. 

The  advantage  of  this  approach  is 
that  it  spreads  the  financing  across 
the  entire  Medicare  population,  thus 
reducing  the  cost  per  person;  it  does 
not  add  to  the  budget  deficit;  and  most 
importantly,  it  will  provide  peace  of 
mind  far  some  30  mUlion  elderly  that 
they  will  not  be  bankrupted  by  a  seri- 
ous illness. 

The  legislation  does  not,  of  course, 
provide  a  solution  for  the  problem  of 
long-teitn,  or  nursing  home,  care 
which  Is  becoming  an  overwhelming 
burden  on  more  and  more  of  our  elder- 
ly citizcBis,  particularly  as  our  popula- 
tion agds  and  people  are  living  longer. 

I  have  established  a  Republican 
Task  Force  on  Health,  under  the 
chairmanship  of  Bill  Gradison,  and 
one  of  the  things  I  have  asked  it  to 
consider  is  the  Issue  of  long-term  care. 
There  are  no  Immediate  or  easy  solu- 
tions, but  the  issue  must  be  addressed. 

Meanwhile,  the  President  has  pro- 
posed a  responsible  solution  for  our 
acute  care  problem,  and  I  hope  it  re- 
ceives early  action. 


CATASTROPHIC  HEALTH 
PROPOSAL 

(Mr.  MICHEL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 
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ARMS  SALES  TO  IRAN  AND  THE 
PRESIDENT'S  MEMORY 

(Bfr.  PRANK  asked  and  was  given 
permisirion  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 


D  This  symbol  represents  the  time  of  day  during  the  House  proceedings,  e.g.,  □  1407  is  2K)7  p.m. 
Maner  tec  in  ttlis  typeface  indicates  words  inaerted  or  appended,  rather  than  spoken,  by  a  Menber  of  the  House  on  the  floor. 


Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  all 
respect  to  the  President,  I  think  that 
he  misphrased  a  question  yesterday 
dealing  with  the  problem  of  arms  sales 
to  Iran  and  his  own  memory.  He  asked 
if  everybody  could  remember  what 
they  were  doing  on  August  8, 1985. 

Well,  his  method  of  asking  other 
people  to  test  the  hypothesis  is  rea- 
sonable, but  he  asked  the  wrong  ques- 
tion, because  it  is  not  what  you  were 
doing  on  a  particular  date,  but  did  he 
authorize  an  arms  sale  to  Iran.  So  fol- 
lowing his  example,  I  thought  that  we 
might  further  test  his  hjixithesis,  and 
I  would  hope  that  anybody  here  who 
remembers  authorizing  an  arms  sale  to 
Iran  within  the  last  couple  years 
would  raise  their  hands. 

Then,  would  everybody  who  remem- 
bers not  authorizing  an  arms  sale  to 
Iran  raise  their  hands. 

Then,  would  everybody  who  cannot 
remember  whether  or  not  they  au- 
thorized an  arms  sale  to  Iran  raise 
their  hands. 

Well,  apparently  we  have  people  on 
aU  sides,  which  gives  us  the  principle 
of  constitutional  equality  with  the  ex- 
ecutive branch,  because  the  President 
in  his  report  to  the  Tower  Commission 
first  said  that  he  remembered  author- 
izing it,  then  he  said  he  remembered 
not  authorizing  it,  and  then  he  said 
that  he  did  not  remember.  So  insofar 
as  we  have  people  who  remembered 
authorizing  it,  remembered  not,  and 
not  remembering,  we  have  I  think 
done  something  to  establish  constitu- 
tional equality  with  the  President,  and 
a  blow  Is  struck  for  the  Constitution. 


rNTRODUCTION  OF  LEGISLA- 
TION TO  SUSPEND  MFN 
STATUS  FOR  ROMANIA 

(Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  Mr.  Wolf  and  Mr. 
Hall  Join  me  in  introducing  a  biU  to 
suspend  most  favored  nation  status  for 
Romania  for  6  months  because  of  on- 
going, pervasive  violation  of  human 
rights  in  that  country.  This  legislation 
is  similar  to  a  proposal  we  offered  in 
the  last  Congress  that  enjoyed  broad, 
bipartisan  support  and  95  cosponsors 
in  the  House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  many  ways,  Roma- 
nia is  a  paradox.  It  has  demonstrated 
an  ability  to  chart  its  own  foreign 
policy  rather  than  dance  to  the  tune 
of  Soviet  hegemony.  Encouraging  as 
this  independent  streak  may  be,  the 
fact  of  the  matter  is  that  on  the  do- 
mestic front,  Romania  continues  to  re- 
press and  to  circumscribe  the  fimda- 
mental  rights  of  its  citizens. 

As  you  know,  Mr.  Speaker.  Romania 
signed  the  Helsinki  accords  In  1975 
and  claims  it  is  committed  to  fulfilling 
its  obligations  under  the  act.  Their 


record  of  compliance  to  the  interna- 
tional covenant,  however,  does  not 
match  their  rhetoric.  It  seems  that  the 
dark  cloud  of  repression  is  lifted  some- 
what only  during  our  Government's 
annual  review  of  MFN.  Last  year  over 
1.000  backlogged  emigration  cases 
were  solved  and  some  leading  ]>rison- 
ers  of  conscience  were  liberated  In  the 
spring  and  early  summer.  But  when 
MFN  seems  assured  for  another  year, 
Romania  liu>ses  back  into  old  habits- 
churches  are  again  buUdozed,  religious 
believers  harassed,  and  other  state 
controls  imposed. 

It  is  sad  but  true  that  the  Romanian 
Government  tolerates  no  domestic 
criticism,  no  opi>ositlon,  no  dissent 
from  its  policies.  There  are  massive 
controls  of  all  forms  of  the  media, 
freedom  of  speech,  and  movement 
within  and  without  the  country.  Fur- 
thermore, citizens  are  prohibited  the 
right  to  assemble  unless  specific  per- 
mission is  granted  by  the  Government. 
Of  course,  that  permission  is  only  se- 
cured when  the  (jrovemment  has  en- 
sured that  the  activity  will  serve  the 
interests  of  the  Communist  Party. 
Christians  are  singled  out  for  arrest 
and  imprisonment. 

The  bill  we  are  introducing  today 
sends  a  clear  message  to  the  Roma- 
nians that  respect  for  hmnan  rights  is 
the  cornerstone  of  United  States-Ro- 
manian relations,  and  is  the  key  to  en- 
hanced trade,  friendship,  and  under- 
standing between  our  two  countries. 
What  we  seek  is  year  round— not  peri- 
odic—compliance with  the  Helsinki  ac- 
cords and  the  Jackson- Vanik  amend- 
ment. 


APPOINTMENT  AS  MEMBERS  OP 
UNITED  STATES  HOLOCAUST 
MEMORIAL  COUNCIL 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  Public  Law  96-388,  as 
amended  by  Public  Law  97-84,  the 
Chair  appoints  as  members  of  the  U.sr 
Holocaust  Memorial  Council  the  fol- 
lowing Members  on  the  part  of  the 
House: 

Mr.  Yates  of  Illinois; 

Mr.  Lehman  of  Florida; 

Mr.  Solarz  of  New  York; 

Mr.  Garcia  of  New  York;  and 

Mr.  Green  of  New  York. 


APPOINTMENT  AS  MEMBERS  OP 
ADVISORY  COMMISSION  ON 
INTE3K30VERNMENTAL  RELA- 
TIONS 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  section  3(a),  Public  Law 
86-380,  the  Chair  appoints  as  members 
of  the  Advisory  Commission  on  Inter- 
governmental Relations  the  following 
Members  on  the  part  of  the  House: 

Mr.  Weiss  of  New  Yoiic;  and 

Mr.  LiGRTFOOT  of  Iowa. 


APPOINTB4ENT  AS  ADDITIONAL 
MEMBER  OF  JOINT  ECONOMIC 
COMMITTEE 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  15  U.S.C.  1024(a)  the 
Chair  appoints  as  an  additional 
member  of  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee the  gentleman  from  New  York. 
Mr.  Solarz. 


APPOINTMENT  AS  MEMBERS  OF 
MARTIN  LUTHER  KINO.  JR.. 
FEDERAL  HOLIDAY  COMMIS- 
SION 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  section  4(a),  Public  Law 
98-399,  as  amended  by  Public  Law  99- 
284,  the  Chair  appoints  as  members  of 
the  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr..  Federal 
Holiday  Commission,  the  following 
Members  on  the  part  of  the  House: 

Mr.  Gray  of  Pennsylvania; 

Mr.  Dtmallt  of  California; 

Idr.  Rbgula  of  Ohio;  and 

Mr.  Kemp  of  New  York. 


APPOINTMENT  AS  MEMBERS  OF 
HOUSE  COMMISSION  ON  CON- 
GRESSIONAL MAILING  STAND- 
ARDS 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  section  5(b).  Public  Law 
93-191,  the  Chair  appoints  as  members 
of  the  House  Commission  on  Congres- 
sional Mailing  Standards  the  following 
Members  of  the  House: 

Mr.  Udall  of  Arizona,  chairman; 

Mr.  Solarz  of  New  York; 

Mr.  FoRO  of  Michigan; 

Mr.  Frxnzel  of  Minnesota; 

Mr.  Taylor  of  Missouri;  and 

Mr.  Lewis  of  California. 


APPOINTMENT  AS  MEMBERS  OF 
U.S.  DELEGATION  TO  ATTEND 
28TH  MEETING  OF  CANADA- 
UNITED  STATES  INTERPARLIA- 
MENTARY GROUP 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  22  United  States  Code 
276d,  the  Chair  appoints  as  members 
of  the  United  States  delegation  to 
attend  the  28th  meeting  of  the 
Canada-United  States  Int^parliamen- 
tary  Group  the  following  Members  on 
the  part  of  the  House: 

Mr.  Gejdenson  of  Connecticut, 
chairman; 

Mr.  Fascell  of  Florida,  vice  chair- 
man: 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 


Gibbons  of  Florida; 
Hamilton  of  Indiana; 
Oberstar  of  Minnesota; 
AnCoiN  of  Oregon; 
Penny  of  Minnesota; 
Broomtteld  of  Michigan: 
HoRTON  of  New  York; 
Stangeland  of  Minnesota; 
Martin  of  New  York;  and 
Miller  of  Washington. 
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AMNOUMCEMENT  OF  OFFICIAL 
REPDBUCAN  OBJECTORS  FOR 
THE  CONSENT  CALENDAR  AND 
THE  PRIVATE  CALENDAR  FOR 
THE  rOOTH  CONGRESS 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take 
this  time  to  announce  the  official  ob- 
jectors for  the  Republican  side  for  the 
100th  Congress: 

For  the  Consent  Calendar,  our  offi- 

dm]   obieetara  will   he  the   Kentlem&n 


constituents,  Michael  Harris,  on  his 
talk  show  on  radio  station  KCOH  in 
Houston. 

In  November,  Mr.  Harris  was  voted 
Houston's  "Top  Jock"  in  a  contest 
sponsored  by  the  Houston  Chronicle. 
The  purpose  of  the  contest,  in  which 
Chronicle  readers  voted  for  their  fa- 
vorite radio  personalities,  was  to  raise 
funds  for  charities  of  the  radio  perscm- 


February  25.  1987 
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FOREIGN  AGENTS  COMPULSORY 
ETHICS  IN  TRADE  ACT  [FACE 
IT] 

(BCr.  WOLPE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  WOLPE.  Mr.  Speaker  we  have 
all  had  days  when  we've  wondered 
why  we  even  bothered  to  get  out  of 
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FACE  IT  denies  foreign  interests  the 
manipulative  advantage  in  U.S.  trade 
policy  considerations  they  now  enjoy 
while  simultaneously  ensuring  the  in- 
tegrity of  our  representation  in  trade 
negotiations  with  other  nations.  The 
bill  prohibits  any  high-level  Federal 
Government  official— including  the 
President,  the  Vice  President,  and 
Members  of  Congress— from  represent- 
ing or  advising  a  foreign  government 


as  most  were  before  1971,  have  not 
been  payable  in  anything  at  all.  A 
system  of  lOU-nothlng  paper  curren- 
cies cannot  work.  It  produces  an  unre- 
strained explosion  of  debt.  At  some 
point  the  creditors  balk  at  accepting 
ever  more  debt,  so  more  and  more 
debtors  default,  bringing  down  the 
house  of  cards. 
We  are  fast  approaching  that  point. 


the  problems  of  long-term  care  and 
catastrophic  coverage  for  those  under 
65. 

This  legislation,  which  I  call  "Peace 
of  Mind  Protection."  is  notable  for  the 
many  advances  it  pioneers  for  our 
senior  citizens  who  worry  most  about  a 
catastrophic  illness  and  the  financial 
ruin  that  often  accompanies  those 
tragedies.  With  passage  of  this  historic 

bill,    we    can    hpin    nllav    hnt.h    fhnsA 
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AMNOUNCEMXNT  OF  OFFICIAL 
REPOBUCAN  OBJECTORS  FOR 
THE  CX>NSBNT  CALENDAR  AND 
THE  PRIVATE  CALENDAR  FOR 
THE  roOTH  CONGRESS 

Ifr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take 
thii  time  to  announce  the  official  ob- 
Jeeton  for  the  Republican  side  for  the 
100th  CongresK 

For  the  Consent  Calendar,  our  offi- 
cial obJectoTB  will  be  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Walkxr.  the 
gentleman  from  California,  Mr.  Luh- 
GiBf.  and  the  gentleman  from  New 
York.  Mr.  Woaiunr. 

For  the  Private  Calendar  our  official 
objectiun  will  be  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin.  Mr.  SsmtKHBRPiiigR.  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio.  Mr.  DsWim. 
and  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania, 
Mr.  Onus. 


HOLD  GATES  APPOINTMENT  TO 
CIA  DIRECTORSHIP 

(Mr.  ECKART  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remaits.) 

Mr.  BCBIART.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  each 
new  day  and  each  mysterious  new  way 
the  plot  thldcens  in  trying  to  unravel 
what  has  transpired  in  Irangate,  but 
the  basic  question  that  has  to  be  an- 
swered is.  "When  Congress  passes  a 
law.  are  indeed  all  Americans  responsi- 
ble for  obeying  it?"  Indeed,  in  this  case 
is  a  Government  agency,  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency,  and  its  officials, 
obliged  to  obey  the  law  like  everyone 
else? 

Today  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Dorgah]  and 
I  will  be  circulating  a  letter  asking  the 
Senate  to  hold  Mr.  Gates'  appoint- 
ment as  the  new  Director  of  the  CIA 
in  abeyance  until  a  complete  investiga- 
tion as  to  his  involvement  in  the  Irani- 
an-Contragate  affair  is  concluded.  We 
do  not  believe  it  appropriate  that  the 
newest  head  of  what  was  clearly  one 
of  the  most  deeply  involved,  intimate- 
ly involved  agracies  of  this  Govern- 
ment be  confirmed  until  it  is  ascer- 
tained that  his  hands  are  dean. 

We  are  especially  concerned  about 
what  Mr.  Gates,  knew  of  the  CIA's 
covert  involvement  that  may  have 
been  in  violation  of  the  Boland  amend- 
ment. Because  of  what  has  happened 
it  is  dear  that  rather  than  sully  the 
record  further,  it  is  best  that  Mr. 
Gates  step  down,  the  President  stand 
back,  and  let  the  investigation  go  for- 
ward. 


MICHAEL  HARRIS.  HOUSTON'S 
"TOP  JOCK" 

(Mr.  FIELDS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarlat.) 

Mr.  FIELDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  my 
pleasure  recently  to  Join  one  of  my 


constituents,  Michael  Harris,  on  his 
talk  show  on  radio  station  KCOH  in 
Houston. 

In  November,  Mr.  Harris  was  voted 
Houston's  "Top  Jock"  in  a  contest 
sponsored  by  the  Houston  Chronlde. 
The  purpose  of  the  contest,  in  which 
Chronicle  readers  voted  for  their  fa- 
vorite radio  personalities,  was  to  raise 
funds  for  charities  of  the  radio  perscm- 
alitfes'  choice.  Mr.  Harris'  designated 
chsrity  was  the  SHAPE  (Self-Help  for 
Afrtcan  People  Through  Education) 
Community  Center  of  Houston,  which 
offers  tutorial  programs  for  young 
people  and  adults  and  provides  com- 
puter training  and  job  placement  as- 
sistance. 

Because  Mr.  Harris  won  the  "Top 
Jock"  contest,  the  SHAPE  Community 
Center  of  Houston  received  a  check  in 
the  amoimt  of  $10,000  that  it  will  use 
to  carry  out  its  worthy  activities  that 
benefit  men  and  women  throughout 
the  Houston  area. 

Mr.  Harris,  although  only  34,  is  a 
veteran  radio  personality  who  enjoys 
great  respect  and  a  loyal  foUowing 
among  Houston-area  radio  listeners. 
He  began  his  career  at  Houston  radio 
station  KYOK  in  1972,  before  moving 
on  to  radio  station  KIKK,  where  he 
worked  from  1974  to  1975.  Later,  he 
worked  in  the  news  department  of 
radio  station  KODA. 

FVom  1977  to  1985,  he  cohosted  the 
"Gospel  Melody  Hour"  show  on  Hous- 
ton's channel  39  (KHTV-TV).  In  1975, 
he  Joined  KCOH,  a  soul  music  station. 
He  began  hosting  his  current  show  6 
years  ago.  Mr.  Harris,  now  the  news  di- 
rector at  radio  station  KCOH,  hosts  a 
gospel  show  from  6  to  8  a.m.  weekdays, 
and  his  talk  show  from  8  to  11  a.m. 

Mr.  Harris'  hard  work  and  communi- 
cations sldlls  have  carried  him  to  the 
top  of  his  profession.  He  has  distin- 
guished himself  as  an  endiuing  figure 
in  a  competitive  industry. 

I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
congratulate  Mr.  Harris  on  his  victory 
In  the  "Top  Jock"  contest,  to  com- 
mend the  SHAPE  Community  Center 
of  Houston  for  its  worthwhile  efforts 
to  assist  Houstonians  in  obtaining  edu- 
cational and  vocational  skills,  and  to 
thank  the  Houston  Chronicle  for 
sponsoring  this  charitable  contest. 


I  a  1420 

SELECTION  AS  ADDITIONAL  OB- 
SERVOR  TO  STRATEGIC  ARMS 
REDUCTION  TALKS 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursu- 
ant to  an  agreement  with  the  Republi- 
can leadership  and  with  the  joint  lead- 
ership of  the  Senate,  I  have  selected, 
as  an  additional  observor  to  the  strate- 
gic arms  reduction  talks,  Mr.  Carr  of 
Michigan. 


FOREIGN  AGENTS  COMPULSORY 
ETHICS  IN  TRADE  ACT  [FACE 
IT] 

(BCr.  WOLPE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remariES.) 

Mr.  WOLPE.  Mr.  Speaker  we  have 
all  had  days  when  we've  wondered 
why  we  even  bothered  to  get  out  of 
bed,  and  I'm  sure  that  for  former 
White  House  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff 
Michael  Deaver,  today  is  one  of  those 
days. 

In  the  last  year.  Federal  investiga- 
tions have  been  underway  to  deter- 
mine ii  the  lobbying  activities  in 
which  Mr.  Deaver  engaged  shortly 
after  leaving  Government  service  vio- 
lated conflict-of-interest  laws.  It  has 
been  widely  reported  that  Mr.  Deaver 
could  face  an  indictment  this  after- 
noon. 

However,  none  of  the  charges  that 
may  be  brought  against  Mr.  Deaver 
relate  to  that  aspect  of  his  activities 
which  I.  many  of  my  colleagues,  and 
Americans  from  all  walks  of  life  find 
most  ohJectionable:  The  fact  that  Mr. 
Deaver  was  using  his  clout  in  Congress 
and  his  influence  in  the  White  House 
to  f lurther  the  interests  of  foreign  gov- 
ernments and  foreign  businesses  in 
American  policy  considerations. 

While  the  current  ethics  in  Govern- 
ment law  was  sufficient  to  ensnarl  Mr. 
Deaver,  it  simply  offers  no  protection 
from  the  manipulative  advantage 
gained  by  foreign  interests  when  they 
hire  former  high-ranking  Federal  offi- 
cials as  their  lobbyists  and  representa- 
tives. 

Today  I  am  being  joined  by  my  good 
friend  and  colleague,  Marct  Kaptur, 
in  reintroducing  the  Foreign  Agents 
Compulsory  Ethics  in  Trade  Act 
[FACE  m— legislation  that  will  slam 
the  door  between  high-level  Govern- 
ment service  and  foreign  interest  lob- 
bjring. 

From  our  perspective,  there  is  some- 
thing fundamentally  wrong  when  men 
and  women  who  have  had  the  privi- 
lege to  serve  at  the  highest  levels  of 
CTOvemment  move  to  K  Street  and 
begin  niarketing  their  services— the  in- 
fluence, the  access  and  the  knowledge 
they  gained  at  taxpayer  expense — as 
powerful  lobbying  tools  for  America's 
sUffest  Industrial  competition.  It's  not 
only  that  foreign  interests  gain  a  ma- 
nipulative advantage  by  hiring  former 
Government  officials,  what's  also  at 
stake  is  the  integrity  of  the  very  insti- 
tutions we  expect  to  protect  America's 
economic  interests  in  the  global  mar- 
ketplace. How,  for  example,  can  we  be 
confident  that  our  trade  representa- 
tive is  negotiating  aggressively  on 
behalf  of  America's  interest  when  he 
may  have  his  eye  on  future  employ- 
ment with  his  coimterparts  on  the 
other  side  of  the  table? 


FACE  IT  denies  foreign  interests  the 
manipulative  advantage  in  U.S.  trade 
policy  considerations  they  now  enjoy 
while  simultaneously  ensuring  the  in- 
tegrity of  our  representation  in  trade 
negotiations  with  other  nations.  The 
bill  prohibits  any  high-level  Federal 
Government  official— including  the 
President,  the  Vice  President,  and 
Members  of  Congress— from  represent- 
ing or  advising  a  foreign  government 
or  corporation  in  connection  with  any 
transaction  involving  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment for  4  years  after  leaving  Govern- 
ment service.  Violators  of  the  act 
would  be  subject  to  a  fine  of  $250,000, 
or  the  amount  of  compensation  re- 
ceived for  the  prohibited  act,  whichev- 
er is  greater. 

Mr.  Speaker,  last  year  we  were  suc- 
cessful in  moving  from  virtual  obscuri- 
ty through  subcommittee  markup. 
This  year,  we  are  hopeful  that  with 
the  support  and  advocacy  of  our  col- 
leagues, the  important  safeguard  con- 
tained in  PACE  IT  will  become  law.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  cosponsor  this 
necessary  measure. 


DON'T  WASTE  MY  STATIONERY 

(Mr.  DANNEMEYER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.)  

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
an  impecunious  relative  once  borrowed 
$50  from  Benjamin  Franklin,  and  then 
asked  his  benefactor  for  a  sheet  of 
paper  so  that  he  could  write  an  lOU 
for  the  amount.  "What!"  exclaimed 
Franklin,  "you  want  to  waste  my  sta- 
tionery as  well  as  my  money?" 

Unfortunately,  the  American  banks 
could  not  treat  their  loans  to  Brazil 
with  the  same  nonchalance,  as  a  large 
part  of  their  capital  is  at  stake: 

Citicorp,  $4.6  billion.  34  percent  of  capital. 

Chase.  $2.8  billion,  42  percent  of  capital. 

BankAmerica,  $2.7  billion.  37  percent  of 
capital. 

Manufacturers,  $2.3  billion,  41  percent  of 
capital. 

Brazil  is  the  world's  largest  debtor. 
Her  unilateral  suspension  of  interest 
payments  on  $67  billion  worth  of  debt 
would  put  these  loans  in  the  "nonper- 
forming"  category.  After  90  days  the 
loan-loss  provisions  of  bank  regula- 
tions would  be  triggered  throwing  the 
banking  system  into  chaos. 

The  50  percent  depreciation  of  the 
dollar  in  the  past  2  years  apparently 
did  nothing  to  ease  the  burden  of 
world  debt.  America  owes  $700  billion 
and  is  owed  $600  billion.  The  rub  is 
that  while  her  debtors  are  third-world 
coiuitries  with  soft  currencies  such  as 
Brazil  and  the  Philippines,  her  credi- 
tors are  the  hard  currency  countries: 
Germany  and  Japan. 

For  more  than  15  years  now  we  have 
lived  in  a  world  of  burgeoning  paper 
money  in  which  aU  currencies,  instead 
of  being  payable  in  gold  at  a  fixed  rate 


as  most  were  before  1971,  have  not 
been  payable  in  anything  at  all.  A 
system  of  lOU-nothing  paper  curren- 
cies cannot  work.  It  produces  an  unre- 
strained explosion  of  debt.  At  some 
point  the  creditors  balk  at  accepting 
ever  more  debt,  so  more  and  more 
debtors  default,  bringing  down  the 
house  of  cards. 
We  are  fast  approaching  that  point. 


THE  IRANIAN  ARMS  DEAL 

(Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota 
asked  and  was  given  permission  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute  and  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  not  said  much  about 
the  Iranian  scandal  because  I  think  it 
is  embarrassing  enough  for  everyone 
concerned.  But  last  night's  statement 
by  the  President,  "Do  you  remember 
what  you  were  doing  on  August  8,"  the 
President  asked,  that  really  strains 
our  imagination.  I  will  teU  you  one 
thing,  if  I  were  approving  arms  to  the 
AyatoUah  Khomeini,  I  would  remem- 
ber what  I  was  doing  on  that  date. 

But  this  is  not  an  issue  of  memory. 
This  is  an  issue  of  judgment.  Appar- 
ently we  had  some  folks  in  the  White 
House  who  decided,  as  a  matter  of  con- 
scious decision,  that  they  wanted  to 
send  American  arms  to  the  Ayatollah 
Khomeini.  That  was  an  incredible  mis- 
take in  judgment. 

If  you  went  to  any  small  town  cafe 
in  this  coimtry  and  you  asked  a  bunch 
of  folks  at  that  cafe  what  is  the  goo- 
fiest thing  that  this  country  could  do 
with  a  bunch  of  arms  if  we  wanted  to 
ship  them  around  the  world,  I  bet  you 
that  those  folks  in  that  cafe  would  say 
that  the  goofiest  thing  that  we  could 
do  is  to  send  them  to  the  Ayatollah, 
and  yet,  that  is  exactly  what  the  folks 
down  at  the  White  House  have  done. 
Now  this  President  says,  "Well,  I  don't 
remember.  I  forget."  I  would  want  to 
forget  too  if  I  had  decided  we  wanted 
to  send  guns  to  the  Ayatollah  Kho- 
menini. 

But  this  is  a  more  serious  issue  than 
that.  We  need  to  resolve  our  foreign 
policy  and  get  back  on  a  constructive 
course.  We  need  a  new  team,  in  my 
judgment. 


LET'S  HELP  SENIORS  NOW  BY 
PASSING  HEALTH  BILL 

(Mr.  COATS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  COATS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I'm 
pleased  to  join  my  colleague,  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Michel]  in  urging  our  colleagues 
to  support  the  legislation  we  have  in- 
troduced today  to  provide  catastrophic 
health  care  protection  for  our  senior 
citizens  and  to  begin  the  process  of  de- 
termining how  we  can  also  deal  with 


the  problems  of  long-term  care  and 
catastrophic  coverage  for  those  under 
65. 

This  legislation,  which  I  call  "Peace 
of  Mind  Protection."  is  notable  for  the 
many  advances  it  pioneers  for  our 
senior  citizens  who  worry  most  about  a 
catastrophic  illness  and  the  financial 
ruin  that  often  accompanies  those 
tragedies.  With  passage  of  this  historic 
bill,  we  can  help  allay  both  those 
fears. 

But  let  me  briefly  mention  several 
things  our  legislation  will  not  do: 

It  will  not  require  an  expansion  of 
the  Federal  bureaucracy. 

It  will  not  increase  taxes  on  the 
worlcing  age  population. 

It  will  not  add  to  the  budget  deficit. 

It  will  not  imdermine  State  regula- 
tion of  the  insurance  industry. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  us  in 
providing  this  peace  of  mind  protec- 
tion to  our  senior  citizens  and  to  Join 
us  in  exploring  ways  to  provide  long- 
term  care  and  catastrophic  health  care 
coverage  to  the  general  population. 


CONGRESSMAN  TONY  P.  HALL 
SPEAKS  ON  BILL  TO  SUS- 
PEND MOST-FAVOREE^-NAnON 
TRADE  STATUS  FOR  ROMANIA 

(Mr.  HAT  J I  of  Ohio  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  HALL  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  to  join  with  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  Smith]  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Virginia  [Mr.  Wolf]  to 
introduce  today  a  bill  to  temporarily 
suspend  most-favored-nation  trade 
status  to  Romania  for  6  months. 

In  July  1985,  the  three  of  us  traveled 
to  Romania.  We  observed  firsthand 
the  persecution  of  religion  and  other 
human  rights  abuses.  Despite  token 
efforts  by  the  Romanian  Government 
to  coiut  world  opinion,  reports  contin- 
ue to  reach  us  of  harassment  and  re- 
pression of  the  evangelical  Christian 
churches. 

A  number  of  Christians  currently 
are  in  prison  because  of  their  steadfast 
loyalty  to  their  religious  beliefs.  The 
Romanian  authorities  have  also  con- 
tinued to  demolish  churches  and  have 
denied  building  permits  to  allow  new 
churches  to  be  constructed.  The  Gov- 
ernment has  also  attempted  to  manip- 
ulate the  churches  through  its  control 
of  the  licensing  of  pastors.  The  Gov- 
ernment of  Romania  further  limits 
the  availability  of  Bibles  and  Christian 
literature  to  believers.  By  denying  offi- 
cial recognition  to  certain  congrega- 
tions, the  Romanian  Government 
makes  these  churches  "illegal"  and 
subject  to  fines  and  other  harassment. 

The  list  could  go  on  and  on  of  vari- 
ous large  and  petty  ways  that  the  Ro- 
manian Government  seeks  to  suppress 
the  evangelical  churches.  Some  Chris- 
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Vtuk  prlaonen  of  MHoadence  have  been 
relBMed  from  prison,  and  some  have 
been  allowed  to  emigrate.  Yet  these 
testures  eannot  hide  the  pattern  of  re- 
ligious represirion  In  Romania. 

lliat  goveniment  has  never  shown 
any  shame  over  its  persecution  of  the 
efaureh.  It  wffl  not  be  moved  by  ex- 
prearions  of  coooem  or  bad  publicity. 
A  S-month  suqMnslon  of  MFN  is  the 
only  way  to  get  the  attention  of  the 
Romanian  Gkuvoiunent  and  to  con- 
vince it  that  It  is  In  Its  own  best  Inter- 
est to  pennlt  true  freedom  of  religion. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  to  Join  with  us  In  cosponsor- 
Ing  this  legislation 


CATASTTIOPHIC  HEALTH 
INSURANCE 

(lir.  BLILET  asked  and  was  given 
permisrion  ot  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  BLUET.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  be  an  original  sponsor  of 
President  Reagan's  Catastrophic 
Health  Insurance  Program.  This  vital 
legislation  Is  being  introduced  today 
with  a  large  list  of  co^onsors. 

The  problem  of  catastrophic  illness 
and  its  devastating  effects  on  many  of 
our  seniiv  dtinns  is  very  real.  We 
must  deal  with  this  issue  in  a  nonpar- 
tisan and  expeditious  manner.  I  pledge 
that  as  a  monber  of  the  Health  and 
the  Ikiviranment  Subcommittee  which 
shares  responsibility  for  this  legisla- 
tloB  I  wOl  work  as  hard  as  I  can  on 
this  matter. 

Our  senior  citizens  need  a  method  to 
protect  themselves  from  the  disaster 
of  catastrcvhlc  illness.  I  have  already 
ment  a  good  deal  of  time  on  this  issue 
and  I  have  concluded  that  the  plan 
drawn  up  by  Secretary  Bowen  and 
submitted  by  President  Reagan  is  the 
best  way  to  help  those  who  need  it. 


D  1430 


SUPPORT  A  CATASTROPHIC 
HEALTH  INSURANCE  PLAN 

(Mr.  BIAGOI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  BIAGGL  Bfr.  Speaker,  I  initiaUy 
planned  to  meak  about  a  bill  I  was  in- 
trodudng  today  with  relation  to  the 
Fedoal  Communications  Commission. 
I  think  that  what  is  more  important  is 
addressing  the  catastrophic  health 
plan. 

It  was  almost  10  years  ago.  under 
the  Carter  administration,  that  Secre- 
tary CaHfano  had  devised  a  plan,  a 
plan  that  was  a  little  better  than  cata- 
strophic We  had  two  schools  of 
thought:  Tlie  catastrophic  versus  the 
Kennedy-Coleman  blU.  which  was 
cradle-to-the-grave.  There  were  bodies 
of  support  for  each  one  of  those,  and 
ttey  remain  Intractable. 


As  a  result  of  that  intractlblllty,  that 
Congress  went  out  of  session  without 
any  legislation  at  all.  Had  we  at  least 
the  catastrophic  at  that  point,  we 
could  have  enhanced  it.  We  could  have 
enjoyed  the  benefit  of  experience. 

What  I  exhort  my  colleagues  today 
to  do,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  look  at  this  legis- 
lation: yes.  try  to  improve  it  as  much 
as  you  can.  but  do  not  Jeopardize  it. 
Cradle-to-the-grave  is  not  reality  at 
thlB  point.  Social  Security  of  today 
would  not  have  been  passed  in  1935. 

Let  us  get  our  foot  in  the  door,  bene- 
fit from  the  experience,  enhance  it  as 
we  progress,  let  us  not  deprive  the 
people  of  this  Nation  of  the  benefit 
that  will  ultimately  develop  as  a  result 
of  having  a  catastrophic  Insurance 
plan. 
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MUSTERING  THE  COURAGE  TO 
OrVE  THE  COUNTRY  A  BAL- 
ANCED BUDGET 

(Mr.  LATTA  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarlu.) 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  news  re- 
ports indicate  that  the  Democratic 
chairmen  of  the  House  and  Senate 
Budget  Committees  are  running  up 
the  white  flag  of  surrender  to  a  bigger 
Federal  deficit  in  fiscal  year  1988 
before  the  first  deficit  reduction  gun  is 
ever  fired.  The  Budget  Committees 
haven't  yet  gone  Into  markup  sessions 
to  meet  the  Gramm-Rudman-Holllngs 
deficit  targets  of  $108  billion  for  fiscal 
year  1988  and  a  balanced  budget  by 
1991,  but  the  word  goes  out  that  they 
can't  be  met. 

The  last  Congress  passed  a  phased-in 
plan  to  balance  the  Federal  budget  by 
1991  and  the  American  people  said 
"great,"  let's  do  it.  For  this  Congress 
to  abandon  the  plan  now  without  an 
all-out  effort  to  comply  with  it  would 
be  breaking  faith  with  the  American 
people.  We  cannot  do  this. 

Congress  must  do  what  is  right  and 
best  for  the  country  and  not  seek  an 
easy  way  out  by  saying  we  made  a  mis- 
take—the original  goals  are  unattain- 
able. Every  thinking  individual  knew 
those  targets  were  going  to  be  hard  to 
attain  and  that  we  were  going  to  have 
to  tighten  our  belts  to  do  so.  If  we  set 
a  precedent  this  year  of  ignoring  the 
Gramm-Rudman-Hollings  target  for 
fiscal  year  1988.  they  will  be  meaning- 
less in  1989  and  beyond. 

Without  the  Gramm-Rudman-Hol- 
llngs guidelines  to  follow  this  100th 
Congress  will  go  down  in  history  as 
Just  another  big  spending  Congress 
and  not  the  great  Congress  we  want  it 
to  be. 

I  call  on  my  Democrat  colleagues— 
who  control  both  Houses  of  this  Con- 
gress—to make  this  a  memorable  (Con- 
gress which  had  the  courage  to  stay 
the  course  and  make  the  tough  decl- 


FACE  IT 


(Ms.  KAPTUR  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  her 
remarks.) 

Ms.  KAPTUR.  Mr.  Speaker,  If 
America  is  to  have  any  strength  at  all 
in  trade  negotiations,  we  must  be  cer- 
tain thBt  our  negotiators  truly  have 
the  best  interests  of  the  United  States 
in  mind.  Today.  Congressman  Howabo 
Wolfe  and  I  are  reintroducing  the 
Foreign  Agents  Compulsory  Ethics  In 
Trade  Act  [FACE  IT].  Our  bill  will  put 
an  end  to  the  practice  of  former  high- 
level  Government  officials  selling  out 
to  foreign  Interests  immediately  after 
leaving  Government  service. 

Last  year,  more  than  120  Members 
Joined  ps  in  our  effort  to  block  what 
has  been  called  the  service  road  to  the 
gravy  train.  Our  bill  ensures  the  integ- 
rity and  effectiveness  of  our  national 
institutions  by  prohibiting  any  top- 
level  UJS.  official  from  representing  or 
advlslnf  a  foreign  principal  before  our 
Govemment  for  4  years  after  leaving 
Government  service.  This  includes  the 
President.  Vice  President,  and  Mem- 
bers of  Congress. 

Passage  of  FAC^  IT  means  Ameri- 
ca's taxpayers  won't  have  to  worry 
about  being  sold  out  by  trade  negotia- 
tors interested  only  in  lining  up  fat 
contracts  for  themselves  after  they 
leave  <3rovemment  service.  The  only 
thing  that  should  be  on  the  minds  of 
our  top  trade  officials  is  representing 
America. 


PERMANENT 


AUTHORITY  FOR 
FHA  MORTGAGE  INSURANCE 
PROGRAMS— LET'S  NOT  RE- 
PEAT THE  FHA  FIASCO  OF  1986 

(Mr.  WYLIE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remark^.) 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
Congressman  Les  AuCoih  and  I  intro- 
duced H.R.  1228,  a  bill  which  would 
provide  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  with  permanent 
authority  to  insure  mortgages  on 
single-flamlly  and  multlf amily  dwelling 
units  under  the  Federal  Housing  Ad- 
ministiBtion. 

This  bill,  which  would  make  perma- 
nent the  insuring  authority,  is  intend- 
ed to  guarantee  the  continued  avail- 
ability of  FHA  mortgage  insurance 
and.  therefore,  to  maintain  and  en- 
hance PHA's  capacity  to  achieve  the 
national  housing  goal  of  "a  decent 
home  and  a  suitable  living  environ- 
ment f«r  every  American  family." 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  on-agaln,  off-again 
situation  with  regard  to  the  expiration 
of  the  FHA  insuring  authority  experi- 


enced during  the  last  Congress  high- 
lights the  necessity  for  a  permanent 
approach  to  the  authorization  of  the 
"FHA  mortgage  insurance  programs. 
Since  1970,  annual  or  more  frequent 
expirations  of  insuring  authority  have 
resulted  in  17  lapses  of  this  authority, 
for  an  average  duration  of  approxi- 
mately 9  days.  In  fiscal  year  1986 
alone,  the  99th  Congress  allowed  the 
insuring  authority  to  expire  six  times, 
with  a  total  hiatus  of  51  days.  The 
most  serious  lapse  of  authority  oc- 
curred in  June  of  1986  when  FHA  was 
out  of  business  for  19  straight  days 
during  the  peak  of  the  mortgage  fi- 
nancing season. 

The  net  result  of  this  policy  was  to 
victimize  hundreds  of  thousands  of  in- 
nocent would-be  homebuyers.  Every- 
day FHA  was  out  of  business  an  esti- 
mated 10,000  homebuyers  were  affect- 
ed. Most  of  these  were  first-time 
homebuyers  who  rely  on  the  FHA  pro- 
gram. This  was  a  cruel  trick  to  play  on 
them  because  they  had  waited  patient- 
ly for  interest  rates  to  fall  to  a  level 
they  could  afford  and  then  they  were 
denied  the  opportimlty  to  use  FHA— 
the  only  program  for  which  they  could 
qualify. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  addition  to  the 
affect  on  the  principal  homebuyer, 
there  was  the  rippling  effect  that  was 
set  in  motion  when  these  programs 
were  disrupted.  Lenders,  realtors,  title 
insurance  companies,  movers,  and  in- 
nocent third  parties  were  all  caught 
up  in  the  turmoil  that  existed  because 
Congress  did  not  provide  the  necessary 
stability  required  for  mortgage  fi- 
nance. 

The  current  policy  of  annual  reau- 
thorizations did  not  begin  until  1969. 
For  the  27  years  between  1934  and 
1961,  FHA's  general  instiring  authority 
was  open-ended,  with  no  time  limits  or 
expiration  dates.  In  the  Housing  Act 
of  1961,  section  217  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  was  amended  to  limit  this 
general  insuring  authority  to  a  4-year 
period.  Another  4-year  extension  was 
provided  in  the  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  Act  of  1965.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, there  is,  therefore,  ample  prece- 
dent for  multiyear  reauthorizations 
for  this  insuring  authority.  Moreover, 
there  are  other  HUD  programs,  such 
as  the  assisted  housing  programs 
under  the  U.S.  Housing  Act  of  1937, 
which  operate  without  expiration 
dates. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  final  analysis 
this  bill  prevents  the  FHA  insuring  au- 
thorities from  being  used  as  a  "hos- 
tage" or  a  vehicle  to  fiuther  enact- 
ment of  broader  housing  legislation. 
Omnibus  housing  legislation  should 
stand  on  its  own  merit  and  not  be  de- 
pendent on  the  FHA  program. 

Mr.  Speaker.  H.R.  1228  would  re- 
store the  permanence  of  the  FELA  pro- 
grams, that  FHA  enjoyed  during  its 
first  27  years  of  existence.  I  am  siu-e 
my  colleagues  would  agree  that  pas- 


sage of  this  bill  would  be  a  fitting  53d 
birthday  tribute  to  the  FHA  program, 
and  more  importantly  would  send  a 
message  to  prospective  American 
homebuyers  that  "we  do  care." 


ceedings  were  postponed  on  Tuesday. 
February  24,  1987. 


SX7SPEND  MOST-FAVORED- 
NATION  STATUS  FOR  ROMANIA 

(Mr.  WOLF  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  legislation,  a  bill  to  sus- 
pend for  6  months  most-favored- 
nation  status  to  the  Government  of 
Romania.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port this  legislation. 

The  administration  admitted  earlier 
this  year  that  our  policy  toward  Ro- 
mania must  change.  On  January  4,  the 
administration  repealed  the  General- 
ized System  of  Preferences  [GSP]  for 
the  Government  of  Romania  which 
had  allowed  many  Romanian  goods  to 
enter  the  United  States  duty-free. 
ThTgTs"a  step  in  the  right  direction; 
however,  more  must  be  done. 

While  we  continue  to  grant  MFN  to 
Romania,  the  Government  continues 
to  restrict  the  right  to  free  speech, 
free  assembly  and  association,  and  the 
freedom  to  worship.  The  Government 
of  Romania  continues  to  torture,  arbi- 
trarily arrest,  deny  fair  public  trials, 
and  interfere  with  the  privacy  of  its 
citizens.  Members  of  evangelical 
church  groups  are  singled  out  by  the 
Romanian  Government  for  especially 
severe  treatment. 

The  United  States  Helsinki  Watch 
Committee,  among  others,  has  called 
the  Romanian  Ciovemment  "One  of 
the  most  egregious  offenders  of 
human  rights  in  Eastern  Eiirope." 

The  United  States  has  granted  MFN 
to  Romania  for  11  years  in  the  hope 
that  it  would  increase  leverage  to 
move  the  Romanians  away  from  the 
Soviet  Union  and  reduce  the  number 
of  hiunan  rights  violations.  Our  expec- 
tations have  never  been  met.  We  must 
stop  deceiving  ourselves  about  the 
nature  of  the  Romanian  Government. 
MFN  status  should  be  reserved  for 
those  nations  that  share  our  belief  in 
basic  himian  rights. 

Romania  is  a  repressive  regime  and 
the  granting  of  MFN  status  and  other 
special  trade  considerations  only  legiti- 
mizes this  repression.  Romania's  gross 
violation  of  himian  rights  is  an  affront 
to  our  heritage  and  principles.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  support  this  legisla- 
tion. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE 
SPEAKER  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
EcKART).  Pursuant  to  clause  5  of  rule 
I,  the  Chair  will  now  put  the  question 
on  the  motion  on  which  further  pro- 


LIMITING  FEES  OF  GOVERN- 
MENT NATIONAL  MORTGAGE 
ASSOCIATION  FOR  GUARANTY 
OF  MORTGAGE-BACKED  SECU- 
RITIES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
unfinished  business  is  the  question  of 
suspending  the  rules  and  pamlng  the 
bill.  H.R.  1056. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Utle  of  the  bilL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Ooh- 
ZALEZ]  that  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  bill,  H.R.  1056. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill 
was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


AUTHORIZING  PRINTING  OF 
UNITED  STATES  SENATOR 
ROBERT  C.  BYRD'S  ADDRESS- 
ES ON  THE  HISTORY  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES  SENATE:  BI- 
CENTENNIAL EDITION 

Mr.  JONES  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  for 
the  immediate  consideration  of  the 
Senate  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con. 
Res.  18)  to  authorize  the  printing  of 
"United  States  Senator  Robert  C. 
Byrd's  Addresses  on  the  History  of  the 
United  States  Senate:  Bicentennial 
Edition." 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the 
Senate  concurrent  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Tennessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  concur- 
rent resolution,  as  follows: 

S.  Con.  Hes.  18 

Whereas  the  Study  Group  on  the  Com- 
memoration of  the  United  States  Bicenten- 
ary In  1982  recommended  as  worthy  of  sepa- 
rate publication  and  wide  distribution  the 
collected  addresses  of  the  history  and'tradl- 
tions  of  the  United  States  Senate,  which 
United  SUtes  Senator  Robert  C.  Byrd 
began  on  March  21. 1980:  Now.  therefore,  be 
it 

Resolx>ed  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concuning).  That  there  sh&U 
be  printed  as  a  Senate  Document  "United 
States  Senator  Robert  C.  Byrd's  Addresses 
on  the  History  of  the  United  States  Senate: 
Bicentennial  Edition"  to  be  published  imder 
the  supervision  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  with  the  editorial  assistance  of  the 
Senate  Historical  Office. 

Sbc.  2.  Such  document  shall  Include  Illus- 
trations, and  shall  be  in  such  style,  form, 
manner,  and  binding  as  directed  by  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Printing  after  consulta- 
tion with  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate. 

Sr.  3.  In  addition  to  the  usxial  number  of 
copies,  there  shall  be  printed  with  suitable 
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MOO  addlUoMl  ooplM.  (or  uae  by 
of  Um  Senate. 


the 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentlanan  from  Temieasee  [Mr. 
Jono]  Is  recocnted  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Temieaaee.  Mr. 
0>t>ker,  I  yldd  mjrwif  such  time  as  I 
nukyeoamme. 

ICr.  Speaker,  this  resolution  merely 
suthortHS  the  printinc  of  a  document 
thmt  originated  in  the  Senate  entitled 
"United  States  Soiator  Robert  C. 
Bird's  Ad^eaes  oo  the  History  of  the 
United  States  Senate." 

Tlie  Sensff  leadership  has  asked  for 
Inunedlate  consideration  of  this  reso- 
lution as  a  matter  of  aoconmiodation. 

The  Smatf  OHicurrent  resolution 
was  ooofeatTed  In. 

A  motton  to  reomsider  was  laid  on 
thetaldfc 


EBTABUSHINO  THE  COMMIS- 
SION OTJTHEUA  HOUSE  OP 
REPRESENTATIVES  BICENTEN- 
ARY 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
resolution  (H.  Res.  101)  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  for  its  immediate  consid- 
eration.   

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objeettui  to  the  request  of  the 
gentlenun  from  Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  report  the  resolution. 

The  Cleric  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.Rss.101 

Wbcreas  the  House  of  Representatives 
was  wtaMiihwl  under  the  Constitution  in 
tbeyearnso: 

Wbereas  in  the  year  1989  the  House  of 
ReprestntatlTCS  will  celebrate  the  bicenten- 
nial of  its  establishmait  under  the  Constitu- 
tion: 

Wbereas  the  House  of  Representatives  for 
the  past  two  hundred  years  has  reflected 
the  will  and  strength  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  and  has.  in  its  historical  de- 
Tdopment,  adhered  to  our  national  herita«e 
of  indiTkhial  liberty  and  the  attainment  of 
equal  and  inalienable  rights:  and 

Whereas  it  is  appropriate  and  desirable  to 
provide  for  the  observation  and  conunemo- 
ration  of  this  anniversary:  Now.  therefore, 
be  it 

Jiesoloed^ 
sscnoN  1.  BrABUaBMlNT. 

Tbere  is  established  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives the  Commission  on  the  United 
States  House  of  Representatives  Bicenten- 
ary (boetnafter  In  this  resolution  referred 
to  as  the  "Commission"), 
nc.  L  nmcnoNs. 

(a)  IM  QsanuL.— It  shall  be  the  duty  of 
the  Cnmmlnion  to  oversee  the  planning  and 
dtrectifon  of  the  commemoration  of  the  bi- 
centennial of  the  House  of  RepresentaUves 
through  an  appropriate  program  of  publlca- 
tlaos.  exhibits,  symposia,  and  related  activi- 
ties. The  objective  of  this  commemoration  is 
to  InfMm  and  emphasine  to  the  Nation  the 
role  of  the  House  of  RepresentaUves 
tbrougfa  two  hundred  years  of  growth,  chal- 
lenge, and  change.  Tlie  Cnnmission  is  di- 
rected to  develop  a  program.  In  consultation 
with  the  Office  for  the  Bicentennial  of  the 


Hosse  of  Representatives,  that  will  draw 
up«n  the  resources  of  current  and  former 
Members,  scholars,  and  the  general  public. 

(b)  CooisnrATioM  Wrra  SsiAn  Bicnmii- 
fOMt.  Comossioii.— It  shall  be  the  duty  of 
the  Commission  to  coordinate  programs 
commemorating  the  bicentennial  of  the 
Hoase  of  Representatives  with  commemora- 
tive programs  and  activities  directed  by  the 
United  States  Senate  Bicentennial  Commis- 
sion. 

(0)  CooaiMiiATioH  WrrH  Commission  oh 
THB  BicnmnnAL  op  the  Umtixd  Statbs 
CossTiTtmoii.— It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
Commission  to  coordinate  programs  com- 
memorating the  bicentennial  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  with  commemorative 
programs  and  activities  directed  by  the 
Commission  on  the  Bicentennial  of  the 
United  States  Constitution. 

SEC  a.  COMPOSITION. 

(a)  Ih  Okhkbax.— The  Commission  shaU  be 
composed  of  8  members  appointed  by  the 
Speaker  (in  consultation  with  the  minority 
leiuler)  as  follows: 

(1)  Six  M^nbers  of  the  House,  of  whom 
not  more  than  3  shaU  be  members  of  the 
same  political  party;  and 

(2)  Two  former  Members  of  the  House,  of 
whom  not  more  than  1  shall  be  members  of 
the  same  political  party. 

The  majority  leader  and  the  minority  leader 
shall  be  ex  officio  members  of  the  Commis- 
sion. 

(b)  Desighatioii  or  Chairmam.— The 
Speaker  shall  designate  one  of  the  members 
of  the  Commission  to  serve  as  Chairman  of 
the  Commission. 

(<fl  Vacakcy.— Any  vacancy  in  the  mem- 
bership of  the  Commission  shall  be  filled  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  original  appoint- 
meat. 

(d)  DsriRiTioif.— As  used  in  this  section, 
the  term  "Member"  means  a  Representative 
in.  or  a  Delegate  or  Resident  Commissioner 
to,  the  Congress. 

SEC.  4.  ADMINISTRATIVE  MATTER& 

(a)  Rules  op  ORCAinzATiON.— The  Com- 
mission may  make  such  rules  with  respect 
to  its  procedure  as  it  considers  necessary. 

(b)  QuosTTM.— A  majority  of  the  members 
of  the  Commission  shall  constitute  a 
quorum  for  the  transaction  of  business. 

SEC  5.  POWEKS. 

(a)  In  GsimtAL.— In  order  to  carry  out  its 
functions,  the  Commission  is  authorized  to 
sit  and  act  at  such  times  and  places  within 
the  United  States,  whether  the  House  is  in 
session,  has  recessed,  or  has  adjourned,  and 
to  bold  such  hearings  as  it  deems  necessary. 

(b)  AcQOismoNS.— The  Commission  is  au- 
thorized to  acquire  any  work  of  art,  histori- 
cal object,  document  or  material  relating  to 
historical  matters,  or  exhibit  for  placement 
in  the  House  wing  of  the  Capitol  or  the 
House  office  buildings. 

SEC  «.  STAFF. 

The  Commission  shall  be  staffed  by  the 
Offlce  for  the  Bicentennial  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  shaU  have  full  supervi- 
sory powers  over  such  Office.  The  Commis- 
sion may  also  draw  upon  the  staff  support 
of  such  other  employees  of  the  House  or  its 
support  agencies  as  may  be  agreed  to  by 
mutual  consent. 
SEC  7.  PAYMENT  OF  EXPENSES. 

The  expenses  of  the  Commission  shidl  be 
paid  from  money  appropriated  to  the  Office 
for  the  Bicentennial  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

SEC  8.  PEBIODIC  REPOBTS. 

Ttie  Commission  may  submit  periodic  re- 
ports on  its  activities  to  the  House.  Any 


such  report  which  is  made  when  the  House 
is  not  in  aesslon  shall  be  filed  with  the  Clerk 
of  the  House. 

SEC  t.  TEltHINATION. 

The  CSmmlssion  shall  cease  to  exist  at  the 
end  of  the  100th  Congress,  unless  otherwise 
provided  by  law  or  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  iiecognizes  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Folet]  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  rOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  tlaae  as  she  may  consume  to  the 
gentlewoman    from    Louisiana    [Mrs. 

BOGGS]. 

D  1440 

Mrs.  BOGGS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
resolution  to  reestablish  the  Commis- 
sion on  the  UJS.  House  of  Representa- 
tives Bicentenary  during  the  100th 
Congress.  During  the  99th  Congress, 
the  Commission  on  the  Bicentenary  of 
the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives  de- 
veloped plans  for  ceremonial  events, 
films,  eflchibits.  symposia,  conferences, 
and  publications,  among  them  the 
first  historically  correct  biographical 
directory  of  the  U.S.  Congresses.  1774 
to  1989  and  Guide  to  Research  Collec- 
tions o|  Former  Members  of  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives.  1789  to 
1987,  and  a  bicentennial  brochure  for 
visitors  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives during  this  100th  Congress  for 
the  bicentennial  year. 

Those  plans  were  presented  to  the 
House  and  printed  in  House  Report 
99-lOOa 

I  believe  we  have  made  excellent 
progress  in  preparation  for  the  bicen- 
tennial, but  much  work  remains  to  be 
done  to  achieve  our  overall  objectives 
by  March  4.  1989,  the  200th  anniversa- 
ry of  the  Congress,  and  also  to  contin- 
ue more  immediate  plans  for  1987 
events  fci  commemoration  of  the  200th 
anniverfiary  of  the  drafting  of  the  U.S. 
Constitution.  As  you  can  see,  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  are  in  the  midst  of  a 
series  of  important  bicentennial  dates 
that  extend  all  the  way  to  1991,  the 
200th  anniversary  of  the  ratification 
of  the  Bill  of  Rights. 

The  Commission  on  the  Bicentenary 
of  the  DjS.  House  of  Representatives 
expects  to  play  a  coordinating  role  in 
the  House's  salute  to  the  Constitution 
in  the  special  session  of  the  Congress 
planned  for  Philadelphia  on  July  16, 
1987.  We  want  to  be  able  to  follow 
through  with  the  work  begim  in  the 
last  Congress  and  to  continue  our  co- 
operation and  coordination  of  bicen- 
tennial plans  with  the  Senate  Bicen- 
tennial Commission  and  the  Commis- 
sion on  the  Bicentennial  of  the  U.S. 
Constitution. 

The  Commission  on  the  Bicentenary 
of  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives 
has  beep  served  well  by  the  profession- 
al historical  staff  of  the  Office  for  the 
Bicentennial  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, headed  by  Dr.  Raymond 


Smock.  I  would  urge  Members  to  con- 
tact Dr.  Smock  on  any  matters  related 
to  the  bicentennials  of  the  U.S.  Consti- 
tution and  the  Congress.  His  office  is 
up  to  date  on  various  bicentennial  ac- 
tivities here  in  the  Congress  and 
around  the  country,  and  I  luiow  he 
would  be  glad  to  be  of  assistance  to 
Members  who  have  questions  about 
the  bicentennial  or  who  may  want  to 
propose  new  bicentennial  projects  or 
events. 

The  upcoming  events,  Mr.  Speaker, 
give  us  a  rare  opportunity  to  reflect  on 
what  200  years  of  constitutional  de- 
mocracy has  meant  to  this  Nation. 
The  U.S.  Constitution  is  the  greatest 
invention  produced  by  this  country, 
which  is  noted  for  its  ingenuity  and  in- 
ventiveness. The  framers  of  the  Con- 
stitution invented  a  government  where 
the  people  governed.  They  invented 
the  uinique  combination  of  three  co- 
equal branches  of  Government  and 
they  invented  the  idea  of  federalism, 
in  which  the  States  and  the  National 
Government  share  iwwer.  All  these 
things  are  worthy  of  our  deepest  study 
and  they  are  worthy  of  our  best  cele- 
brations. It  is  the  purpose  of  our  great 
historic  anniversaries  to  introduce  to 
yet  another  generation  of  Americans 
and  principles  and  values  on  which 
this  Nation  was  built.  We  have  much 
to  celebrate,  we  have  much  to  reflect 
upon,  and  we  have  a  solemn  obligation 
to  the  country  to  make  certain  that 
the  memory  of  this  Nation's  history, 
including  the  history  of  Congress 
itself,  is  properly  preserved  and  made 
available  to  the  citizens  of  this  coun- 
try. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Commission  on  the 
Bicentenary  will  well  serve  this  body 
as  an  institution  in  preparing  for  its 
200th  anniversary  and  it  will  well 
serve  its  Members  in  assisting  them  to 
inform  their  constituents  about  the 
history  and  the  role  of  "the  people's 
House"  in  our  democracy.  I  urge  favor- 
able action  on  this  resolution. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  thank  the  gentlewom- 
an from  T^nlalftna 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  myself  such 
time  as  I  may  consume.  I  join  the  dis- 
tinguished gentlewoman  from  Louisi- 
ana in  her  comments  and  would  only 
add  that  she  has  represented  the 
House  of  Representatives  with  great 
distinction  on  the  Bicentennial  Com- 
mission and  in  that  this  House  owes 
her  a  debt  of  special  gratitude. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the  previous 
question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  DAUB.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  of 
the  more  than  7  million  workers  bom 
after  1916  who  have  filed  for  retire- 
ment benefits  during  the  past  7  years 
have  vigorously  expressed  concern 
about  the  Social  Security  notch  issue. 

While  the  General  Accoimting 
Office  is  currently  conducting  an  ex- 
amination of  the  problem,  it  is  appar- 
ent that  this  positive  action  will  not  be 
completed  for  the  next  several 
months.  I  believe  that  individuals  bom 
in  the  notch  years  have  waited  long 
enough  for  reasoned  congressional 
action,  and  I  thus  urge  support  of  leg- 
islation—H.R.  121—1  have  developed 
to  address  the  problem  in  a  realistic 
manner. 

H.R.  121  provides  for  a  phase-in  of 
the  new  benefit  comutation  created  by 
the  1977  Social  Security  Amendments 
that  is  uniform  and  follows  congres- 
sional intent  with  respect  to  the  1977 
law.  Moreover,  H.R.  121  allows  for  a 
uniform  phase-in  to  new  law  in  a  re- 
sponsible fashion  relative  to  H.R.  1917, 
the  most  familiar  notch  bill.  New 
Social  Security  Administration  esti- 
mates put  the  cost  of  H.R.  1917  at 
$193  billion  over  the  years  1986-95, 
while  H.R.  121  costs  $21.1  biUion  over 
1988-95. 

It  is  time  to  address  the  notch  prob- 
lem in  a  realistic  manner,  and  support 
of  H.R.  121  can  go  a  long  way  in  this 
regard.  The  bill  will  be  reintroduced  in 
the  next  several  weeks  with  original 
cosponsors,  and  let  me  or  my  staff 
know  if  you  would  like  to  support  the 
measure. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  THE  OFFI- 
CIAL DEMOCRATIC  OBJECTORS 
FOR  THE  lOOTH  CONGRESS 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker  I  take  this 
time  to  announce  the  official  objectors 
for  the  Democratic  side  for  the  lOOth 
Congress. 

For  the  Consent  Calendar,  our  offi- 
cial representatives  will  be  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee  [Mr.  OoROOir], 
the  gentleman  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
Lkwis],  and  the  gentlewoman  from 
South  Carolina  [Mrs.  Patterson]. 

For  the  Private  Calendar,  our  offi- 
cial representatives  will  be  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
BoLAHD],  the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  BoucHm].  and  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Hubbard]. 


H.R  121  ADDRESSES  THE  SOCIAL 
SECURITY  NOTCH  ISSUE 

(Mr.  DAUB  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 


TENTH  ANALYSIS  AND  EVALUA- 
TION OF  FEDERAL .  JUVENILE 
DELINQUENCY  PROGRAMS— 
MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESI- 
DENT OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
(H.  DOC.  NO.  100-38) 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
EcKART)  laid  before  the  House  the  fol- 
lowing message  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States;  which  was  read  and. 


together  with  the  accompanying 
papers,  without  objection  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  and  ordered  to  be  printed: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

The  Administrator  of  the  Offlce  of 
Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency  Pre- 
vention (OJJDP)  has  recoitly  submit- 
ted to  me  a  copy  of  the  Tenth  Analysis 
and  Evalvation  of  Federal  Juvenile 
Delingiiency  Programs  as  required  by 
Section  204(bK5)  of  the  Juvenile  Jus- 
tice and  Delinquency  Prevention  Act 
of  1974  (P.L.  93-415),  as  amended.  This 
letter  fulfills  the  statutory  require- 
ment to  respond  to  the  Congress  con- 
cerning this  document  and  its  recom- 
mendations. 

This  year's  report  and  its  recommen- 
dations focus  on  encouraging  public- 
private  partnerships.  The  objective  is 
to  target  the  specific  needs  of  each 
community  while  encouraging  fewer 
layers  of  bureaucracy  and  decreasing 
the  dependency  on  Federal  dollars. 

The  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delln- 
guency  Prevention  Program  has  been 
effective,  channeling  almost  one  bil- 
lion dollars  since  1975  into  various  pro- 
grams authorized  by  the  Juvenile  Jus- 
tice and  Delinquency  Prevention  Act. 

Over  the  years,  with  the  aid  of  these 
resources,  the  States  have  been  able  to 
accomplish  the  primary  goals  of  dein- 
stitutionalization of  status  offenders 
and  the  separation  of  Juvenile  and 
adult  offenders  at  the  State  and  local 
levels.  In  addition,  many  successful 
demonstration  programs  have  lieen 
implemented  in  Jurisdictions  across 
the  country.  We,  therefore,  think  that 
it  is  time  to  turn  over  the  responsibO- 
ity  for  continuing  these  programs  to 
the  State  and  local  communities  who 
benefit  from  them. 

Several  of  the  OJJDP's  recommen- 
dations will  go  a  long  way  toward 
making  the  transition  from  total  reli- 
ance on  Federal  fimds.  Interagency  co- 
operation and  efforts  to  provide  co- 
ordinated juvenile  Justice  activities 
will  ensure  the  most  efficient  use  of 
taxpayer  dollars.  This  Is  key  because 
although  we  are  proposing  termina- 
tion of  OJJDP,  there  are  still  other 
Federal  agencies  that  will  be  providing 
services  and  programs  benefiting  Juve- 
niles. Also,  the  Administrator  recom- 
mends encouraging  the  involvement  of 
States,  community  groups,  volunteers, 
public-private  partnerships,  and  the 
private  sector  in  protecting  society  and 
reducing  Juvenile  crime. 

However,  simply  because  we  propose 
terminating  this  Federal  grant  pro- 
gram it  would  be  a  mistake  to  conclude 
that  the  Administration's  commitment 
to  a  strong  criminal  Justice  system  is 
less  than  complete.  Rather,  we  have 
sought  improvements  to  those  ele- 
ments of  the  criminal  Justice  system 
where  we  believe  the  Federal  govern- 
ment has  a  legitimate  responsibility. 
Indeed,  it  is  precisely  because  of  our 
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atrooK  oommitment  to  Improving  the 
extaiiiMl  Jmtlee  iy«tem  thmt  we  contin- 
ually March  for  scarce  FMeral  dollars. 
Aooordtn^.  Fsderal  funding  for  the 
administration  of  Justice  has  greatly 
expanded  during  my  Administration. 
WhUe  1982  funding  totaled  $4-7  bU- 
Ikm.  as  measured  In  outlajrs.  my  1988 
budget  imivkles  $9.2  billion.  This  is  an 
Inenase  of  almost  100  percent. 

The  report  sets  forth  six  recommen- 
datlona  for  tanprovlng  Federal  Juvenile 
delbiQueney  prevention  policy.  I  can 
assure  you  that  each  of  the  recom- 
mendations will  be  Implemented  to  the 
eztmt  poHlble  with  reqiect  to  funds 
appropriated  in  fiscal  year  1987. 

ROHALD  RKAGAN. 

Tax  Whits  Hovsk.  February  25.  1987. 


SCmr-NINTH  ANNIVERSARY 

SINCE   LITHUANIAN   NATIONAL 
INDEPENDENCE 

Hie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  [Mr.  Durbin]  is 
reooffodaed  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  DURBIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  LmtcKxif].  for  defer- 
ring to  me.  I  also  want  to  commend 
the  gentleman  from  nUnois  [Mr.  Ah- 
ammol,  who  has  tradltionaUy  risen 
on  this  day  each  year  to  make  a  point 
in  the  CoaoxBsioHAL  Rxcord  of  the 
anniversary  of  Lithuanian  national  in- 
depcndcnce. 

Because  of  an  illness,  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Amnmzio]  could 
not  Join  us  today,  but  has  asked  me  to 
conduct  this  special  order.  I  take  real 
pride  in  this  opportunity,  inasmuch  as 
I  am  a  first-generation  Lithuanian 
American.  My  mother  was  bom  in 
Lithuania,  and  several  years  ago,  I  had 
an  oiHwrtunlty  to  visit  that  country 
and  see  firsthand  what  Lithuania 
means  to  the  world  today. 

February  16.  1987,  marks  the  69th 
anniversary  since  Lithuanian  luttional 
Independence  in  1918.  Yesterday,  the 
House  of  Representatives  passed 
House  Joint  Resolution  129,  with  its 
principal  sponsor,  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  CMr.  Russol. 

In  that  resolution,  we  designated 
February  16. 1987.  as  Lithuanian  Inde- 
pendence Day.  There  were  more  than 
233  ooqxuisors  of  that  resolution,  indi- 
cating the  solidarity  of  the  United 
States  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  American  people  with  the  struggle 
In  Lithuania  for  independence. 

There  are  more  than  1  million  Lith- 
uanian Americans  Uvlng  in  our  coim- 
try  today.  It  is  our  duty  to  keep  alive 
that  qjlrlt  which  is  so  important  for 
the  future  of  lithuanla  and  for  those 
of  us  who  carry  Lithuanian  blood. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  attempted  to 
wipe  out  the  culture,  religion  and  her- 
itage of  the  lithuanian  people,  but 
the  spirit  and  yearning  for  freedom 
and  Independenoe  still  lives  cm. 


Earlier  today,  our  Chaplain.  Father 
Pakalniskis,  made  specific  reference  to 
the  history  of  Lithuania,  which  is  a 
rich  history,  going  back  many  centur- 
ies. But  unfortunately,  Lithuanians 
throughout  their  history,  have  strug- 
gled for  independence.  They  are  clear- 
ly dedicated  to  the  ideal  that  every 
nation  possesses  the  right  to  choose  its 
own  destiny. 

The  United  States  people  share  the 
vitality  and  character  of  the  Lithuani- 
an people's  struggle  for  independence. 
The  United  States  has  never  recog- 
nised the  Soviet  Union's  occupation  of 
the  former  governments  of  the  Baltic 
States;  Lithuania,  Latvia,  and  Estonia. 

Aside  from  the  struggle  for  national 
ctdture,  the  struggle  goes  on  today  for 
religious  freedom  in  Lithuania  and  in 
other  parts  of  the  world.  Earlier 
today,  I  had  a  conversation  with  oiu- 
House  Chaplain,  Chaplain  Ford.  He 
made  a  comment  which  is  worth  shar- 
ing. 

When  it  comes  to  religion,  those  who  seek 
to  persecute  others  who  want  to  express 
th«lr  own  religious  belief  find  that  the 
harder  you  hit  the  nail,  the  deeper  you 
drhre  it  in  the  wood. 

If  a  person  had  an  opportunity,  as  I 
have  had,  to  visit  Lithuania,  and  to  see 
finBthand  the  struggle  to  keep  religion 
alive,  you  would  realize  that  the  ef- 
forts of  oppression  by  the  Soviet 
Union  are  backfiring.  In  fact,  the 
people  of  Lithuania  are  dedicated  now 
more  than  ever  to  preserve  their  iden- 
tity and  their  freedom. 

So  whether  it  is  the  Catholic  Church 
in  Nicaragua,  the  B'hai  religion  in 
Iran,  the  Jewish  and  Baptist  believers 
in  the  Soviet  Union  or  the  Catholic 
Church  in  Lithuania,  the  United 
States  must  stand  foresquare  for  the 
expression  of  religious  belief  smd  the 
freedom  of  belief. 

Mr.  ECKART.  Mr.  Speaker,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DURBIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  ECKART.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
we  are  commemorating  the  69th  anni- 
versary of  the  Lithuanian  people's 
Declaration  of  Independence  and  free- 
dom from  foreign  oppression  on  Feb- 
ruary 16,  1918.  We  should  also  recog- 
nise that  Lithuania  is  observing  the 
736th  anniversary  of  the  formation  of 
the  Lithuanian  Republic.  We  under- 
take this  commemoration  today  with 
the  strong  hope  that  they  will  soon  re- 
ceive the  freedom  they  richly  deserve 
and  have  so  long  awaited. 

The  Lithuanian  people  had  their 
freedom  once— for  a  brief  22-year 
period  before  it  was  again  taken  force- 
fully from  them  by  invading  Soviet 
troops  in  1940.  Diu-ing  those  brutal 
war  years,  over  30,000  Lithuanians 
were  deported  from  their  beloved 
homeland  to  stark  labor  camps  in  Si- 
beria. The  scars  and  memories  of 
those  times  keep  the  spirit  of  freedom 
alive  and  biiming  within  the  hearts  of 


Lithuanians  today,  despite  their  con- 
tinued ^dominance  by  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment. 

As  Anerlcans  who  have  long  had  our 
freedom,  we  must  never  overlook  the 
problems  which  occur  every  day  in  less 
fortunate  lands.  We,  in  this  country, 
must  remember  that  freedom  is  indeed 
a  birthright  that  cannot  and  should 
not  be  taken  for  granted  nor  taken 
away. 

I  would  like  to  thank  my  colleagues. 
Congressman  Durbin,  and  Congress- 
man Amnmzio,  who  unfortunately 
could  not  be  with  us  today,  for  spon- 
soring this  special  order  today.  The 
Lithuanian  dream  of  freedom  must  be 
sustained.  With  our  continued  assist- 
ance and  support,  perhaps  one  day 
their  dream  can  be  realized. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  privileged 
to  join  (*y  coUeagues  in  honoring  the  dedica- 
tion to  $etf-determination  shown  by  the  men 
and  women  of  Lithuania.  Since  the  13th  cen- 
tury the  Lithuanians  have  chosen  to  tie  an  irt- 
dependent  state.  We  must  never  lose  sight  of 
ttie  daily  tragedy  of  the  forceful  occupation  of 
these  courageous  people  under  the  military 
dominatiDn  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

I  find  the  expropriation  of  all  houses  of  wor- 
ship by  the  Soviets  or>e  of  the  most  glaring 
symbols  of  the  hostile  domiruition  of  a  free- 
dom lovtig  people  by  ttrase  who  have  brutally 
attemptsd  to  destroy  all  traces  of  the  culture 
and  dreams  of  the  Baltic  States.  I  continue  to 
protest  the  drafting  of  men  in  occupied  Lithua- 
nia, Lat>4a  and  Estonia  by  the  Soviets  for  their 
aggression  in  Afghanistan.  International  law 
continues  to  be  violated  daily;  to  say  ttie  list  of 
moral  violations  would  boggle  one's  mind. 

We  must  stand  together  in  denouncing  this 
blatant  tyranny  and  continue  to  press  our 
State  Department  to  do  all  that  is  possible  to 
encourage  these  oppressed  people  in  their 
quest  for  freedom. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud 
to  join  my  colleagues  in  commemorating  Lith- 
uanian IrxleperKierxre  Day.  This  is  a  day  XhaA 
must  be  rememt)ered  by  free  men  every- 
where. 

The  courageous  Lithuanian  people  declared 
their  independence  from  Czarist  Russia  in 
1918.  After  a  brief  22  years,  however,  that 
country's  freedom  was  crushed  by  invading 
Soviet  tioops. 

I  am  ^oud  that  our  Government  never  rec- 
ognized Soviet  domination  over  that  country. 
The  lose  of  any  nation  to  the  Soviet  empire  is 
a  tragedy  for  the  free  worid.  Only  by  remem- 
bering these  events  can  we  profit  from  the 
mistaket  of  Vhe  past  We  must  never  forget 
when  freedom  was  lost  In  a  distant  land. 

In  spite  of  overwtielming  oppression,  the 
Lithuanian  people  are  still  struggling  to  main- 
tain their  identity  and  regain  their  independ- 
ence. 

We  must  continue  to  mark  this  occasion 
and  hoitor  tfie  spirit  of  a  free  Lithuania.  We 
must  continue  to  work  for  the  day  when  Lith- 
uanians can  once  again  join  ttte  family  of  free 
nations. 

Mr.  HERTEL  Mr.  Speaker,  I  woukl  like  to 
take  a  minute  or  two  and  add  a  few  thoughts 
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ttvs  celebration  of  Litfiuanian  Independence 
Day. 

Ceietyating  tfie  independence  day  of  a 
people  that  remain  in  captivity  brings  mixed 
emotions.  Wtiile  we  rememt)er  the  tradition  of 
freedom  ttiat  the  Littiuanian  people  have 
maintained  for  centuries,  we  recall  the  cour- 
age and  perseverance  tfiese  people  have 
demonstrated  over  tt>e  years.  We  also  realize 
that  the  freedom  we  celetxate  today  is  denied 
to  Lithuanian  in  their  homeland. 

Dominated  t>y  tf>e  Russians  for  over  a  cen- 
tury, the  Lithuanian  people  demonstrated  their 
resolve  to  be  irxlependent  t>y  revolting  against 
Czarist  oppression  on  three  occasions.  Since 
the  Soviets  occupied  Lithuania  in  1917,  the 
Lithuanian  people  have  steadfastly  resisted 
the  oco^Mition  of  tfieir  homeland.  Lithuanians 
were  on  the  forefront  of  the  human  rights 
movement  in  Soviet  occupied  territory.  The 
stnjggle  for  Littwanian  independerK»  has  not 
t)een  dulled  by  oppression,  and  we  celetirate 
today  their  commitment  to  litierty. 

Yet  this  celebration  of  the  tenacity  of  a  free- 
dom k)ving  people  has  a  sctoet  skie.  Today 
we  shoukj  also  remember  those  that  do  not 
enjoy  the  liberty  we  often  take  for  granted. 
Freedom,  the  object  and  celetxation  of  this 
day,  is  not  shared  by  everyone.  There  are 
Lithuanians  who  today  are  in  prison  for  the 
defense  of  basic  human  rights.  Let  us  reflect 
for  a  moment  on  the  conditions  under  whrch 
the  Lithuanians  who  remain  In  their  homeland 
live,  and  let  us  remain  steadfast  in  our  com- 
mitment to  commemorating  tt)e  struggle  of  all 
the  peoples  wtio  live  in  captive  natk>ns. 

We  will  continue  to  recognize  the  efforts  of 
the  Lithuanian  people  to  keep  the  kiea  of  lib- 
erty alive  in  their  hearts,  even  as  those  who 
remain  in  Lithuania  are  prohit>ited  from  realiz- 
ing the  blessings  of  litierty  in  their  daily  lives. 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  indeed 
honored  to  join  my  colleague  Richard 
Durbin  for  today's  special  order  commemo- 
rating Lithuanian  Independence  Day. 

This  day  marks  the  69-year  anniversary  of 
the  Lithuanian  Declaration  of  Independence. 
On  February  16,  1918  Vne  Lithuanian  people 
proclaimed  their  right  to  live  anrrarig  the  com- 
munity of  free  nations.  The  Lithuanian  people, 
devastated  tiy  Worid  War  I,  soon  began  re- 
building their  nation  and  establishing  safe- 
guards to  protect  their  newly  won  freedom. 
However,  this  small  Baltic  nation  and  her 
neighboring  states  of  Latvia  and  Estonia  were 
soon  overrun  t)y  the  brutal  force  of  Stalin's 
Red  Army. 

Since  ttiat  day  the  LittHjanian  people  have 
been  prisoners  in  their  own  homeiartd.  They 
are  subject  to  continuing  attacks  on  religkxis 
and  indivkjual  freedoms  as  the  Soviets  at- 
tempt to  wipe  out  the  culture,  heritage,  and  re- 
ligkjn  of  the  Lithuanian  people. 

However,  the  Lithuanians  have  persisted  in 
ttieir  quest  to  txeak  tt>e  iron  trands  of  Soviet 
oppression  and  regain  their  liberty  and  freely 
practice  their  unk^je  and  wonderful  culture 
once  again. 

As  we  celebrate  the  200th  anniversary  of 
our  own  Constitution  aixi  ttie  freedoms  it  up- 
hokis  let  us  not  forget  ttie  valiant  struggle  of 
ttwse  men  and  women  in  Lithuania  who  are 
battling  for  the  liberation  of  their  beloved 
homeland.  There  can  be  no  doubt  ttiat  this 
Congress  and  the  people  we  represent  sup- 


port ttw  return  of  independence  to  LittHjania 
and  unreservedly  condemn  Vne  continuing  oc- 
cupation by  ttie  Soviets.  We  will  not  rest  in  our 
efforts  until  Littmania  and  her  neight)Oring 
states  are  permitted  to  regain  ttieir  rightful 
place  in  Vne  community  of  free  nations. 

Mr.  RUSSO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wouW  Hke  to 
commend  my  colleague  from  Illinois  for  ar- 
ranging this  special  order,  and  to  thank  our 
colleagues  for  joining  us  in  commemorating 
this  very  special  day. 

February  16,  1967,  marked  the  69th  anni- 
versary of  ttie  t>irth  of  ttie  free  and  independ- 
ent Lithuanian  Reput>lk:,  an  event  which 
should  be  one  of  unrestrained  celebration.  But 
instead  it  is  one  ttiat  is  at  best  only  bitter- 
sweet tiecause  Lithuanian  independence 
lasted  for  only  22  stiort  years  before  it  was 
tirutally  crushed  by  ttie  Soviet  Union  in  1940. 
The  few  stiort  years  from  1918  to  1940  repre- 
sents ttie  only  time  in  hundreds  of  years  that 
the  Lithuanian  people  have  been  free  of  the 
rule  of  foreigners,  notably  ttie  Germans,  ttie 
Poles,  and  ttie  Russians.  In  those  22  years, 
however,  ttie  flame  of  human  achievement 
txjmed  txightly,  and  provkled  a  marked  con- 
trast to  the  subsequent  years  of  Soviet  donrii- 
nation. 

During  ttie  years  of  Lithuanian  independ- 
ence, Lithuanian  society  was  transformed  into 
a  vitirant,  democratic  nation-state,  and  K  expe- 
rienced a  cultural  renaissance  in  Lithuanian 
arts  and  musk:.  Ttie  Government  instituted 
land  reform,  created  many  putilic  works,  and 
developed  an  excellent  education  system. 
Business  and  industry  fkxjristied.  For  the  first 
time  In  over  a  100  years,  Lithuania  was  free  of 
Russian  rule. 

But  in  1940,  ttie  Soviet  Unk>n  coerced  ttie 
Lithuanians  into  allowing  the  stationing  of 
Soviet  troops  and  aircraft  in  ttieir  country,  and 
soon  after  that  staged  a  mock  election  and  in- 
corporated Lithuania,  as  well  as  its  sister  re- 
publk^s  of  Latvia  and  Estonia,  into  ttie  Union 
of  Soviet  Socialist  Republk:s,  the  effects  of 
Soviet  rule  were  immediate:  Ttxxisands  of 
Lithuanians  were  deported,  and  exiled  to  Stoe- 
ria;  ttKXJsands  more  fled;  the  Soviets  resumed 
a  Russification  Program  begun  by  the  Czars 
whk:h  attempted  to  brutally  crush  all  vestiges 
of  Lithuanian  culture  and  national  feeling.  With 
the  exception  of  ttie  handful  of  months  in 
whk:h  the  Soviets  lost  possession  of  Lithuania 
to  Nazi  Germany,  ttie  Soviets  have  maintained 
their  campaign  of  deportation,  oppresston,  and 
colonization. 

Ttie  United  States  has  nenw  recognized  ttie 
incorporation  of  Lithuania  by  ttie  Soviet  Union, 
and  rightly  so.  Every  year  on  this  date,  Ameri- 
cans pause  to  rememtier  Lithuania's  20 
golden  years  of  freedom,  and  to  express  our 
fervent  hope  that  soon  Lithuania  will  once 
again  be  a  free  country.  Ttie  tremendous  per- 
sonal tragedies  suffered  by  ttie  Uttwanian 
people  would  of  themselves  justify  our  com- 
memoration of  this  day.  The  countiess  repres- 
sive acts  and  ttie  tyrannical  nature  of  the 
Soviet  Uroon,  also  justifies  our  actions  this 
day.  However,  ttiere  is  an  even  greater  mes- 
sage we  commemorate  today,  and  ttiat  mes- 
sage is  ttiat  every  people  has  an  inherent  rigtit 
to  self-determination. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  a  kxig  and  bloody 
history  of  disregard  for  ttie  tiask:  human  rights 
of  Its  own  citizens  as  well  as  those  of  ttie 


Baltic  States  and  its  Eastern  EurcpsMi 
Ktes.  But  the  Soviets  are  not  alone  in  denying 
indivkjuals  ttie  rigtit  to  govern  thetnestvas.  Al 
over  the  vrorid  ttiere  are  brutal  dfctatoaWps 
wtiich  call  ttiemselves  democracies,  and  today 
we  stioukl  also  take  time  to  remember  their 
unwilling  citizens. 

I  feel  honored  to  have  the  opporturrity  to 
speak  on  the  Littiuanian  people's  behalf  in 
recognition  of  their  courage  and  resolve.  They 
are  a  source  of  Inspiration,  and  a  reminder  of 
the  indomitatMlity  of  ttie  human  spirit  wtiich 
struggles  for  liberty  arxi  justice  even  under  ttie 
oppressive  yoke  of  an  unyieUing  totalitarian 
regime.  I  am  very  pleased  to  announce  ttiat 
on  February  24,  1987,  ttie  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives passed  House  Joint  Resolution 
129,  legislation  designating  February  16, 
1988,  as  the  70th  anniversary  of  the  declara- 
tion of  Lithuanian  freedom.  I  woukj  Hke  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  thank  all  of  my  coNeaguas 
for  their  support  once  again.  I  am  ttvWed  ttiat 
the  House  of  Representatives  joined  togeltiar 
to  assure  the  t)rave  people  of  Littwania  ttiat 
they  are  not  forgotten,  and  ttiat  all  America 
shares  their  cherished  hope  of  an  independ- 
ent Littiuania. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  eartier  this 
month  ttie  people  of  Littiuania  and  Lithuaniarv 
Americans  celet>rated  the  69th  anniversary  of 
Lithuanian  Independence  Day.  On  Fetvuary 
16,  1918,  the  Declaration  of  Lithuanian  Inde- 
pendence was  agreed  to.  But  in  remembering 
ttiis  historic  occaskKi,  we  rememtier,  too,  ttie 
reality  of  today.  Lithuania  and  its  two  Baltic 
neighbors  to  ttie  North  are  still  dominaled  po- 
litically and  economnally  by  ttie  Soviet  Union. 

The  Baltic  States  have  seen  ttieir  stiare  of 
bkxxlshed.  After  being  founded  in  1918  by  ttie 
Council  of  Lithuania,  ttie  Soviet  Bolstieviks  iiv 
vaded,  txit  the  Soviets  were  finally  and  glori- 
ously defeated  after  2  tiard  years  of  tiattle. 
For  two  memorable  decades,  from  1920  to 
1940,  Littiuania  was  a  sovereign  nation,  free 
to  exercise  bask:  political  rights  such  as  free- 
dom of  speech  and  expressKKi,  and  freedom 
to  ctxjose  one's  leaders. 

Sadly,  the  Baltic  Siataa  were  wmttcmmA  by 
Soviet  hegemony  in  the  region  early  in  ttie  for- 
ties. They  remain  shackled  as  a  Soviet  reput>- 
Ik:,  and  efforts  to  russify  ttie  Littiuanians  con- 
tinue today  as  ttiey  tiave  for  more  ttian  four 
decades. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  had  ttie  occasion  of 
knowing  many  Americans  of  Littiuanian  de- 
scent I  have  never  met  a  group  of  people 
with  such  fierce  ethnk:  pride  or  njch  k>ve  for 
freedom.  Ttiese  to'aits  remain  as  strong  today 
as  ever.  Tliey  are  ttie  reason  ttiat  regardless 
of  wtiat  ttie  Soviet  Unkxi  calls  Littiuania,  it  will 
never  be  consklered  a  part  of  ttie  Soviet 
Unkxi.  And  it  never  shouM  be. 

Our  allies  in  Europe,  ttirough  ttie  21-natton 
member  Council  of  Europe,  last  month  unani- 
mously adopted  a  resolution  asking  that  the 
Soviet  Unk>n  respect  ttie  right  of  self-determi- 
natxm  and  human  rights  in  Lithuania,  Latvia, 
and  Estonia.  A  copy  of  ttie  council's  resolution 
fdtows: 

Baltic  Rcsolutior  Aoornm  UMAirmoirsLT 
OH  Jamuaxt  28,  1987,  bt  trk  Cotmcn,  or 
E^mopc 
The  Assembly, 
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L  Oouklniiw  that  Aitfcde  1  of  both  the 
iBtamatlanal  Coimiuit  on  CtvO  and  Politi- 
cal Rlihta  and  the  biteniatiaaal  Covenant 
Social  And  Cultural  Ricbts 
the  richt  of  peoi>lea  to  aelf-deter- 
and  that  the  Soviet  Union  is  a 
ContnettBC  Party  thereto; 

X  Cooriderlnc  that  Principle  VIU  of  the 
Pinal  Act  of  the  Conference  on  Security  and 
CiMipentlao  In  European  guarantees  the 
right  of  peoples  to  aelf-determination  and 
also  their  ri^t.  In  fun  freedmn.  to  deter- 
mine, when  and  aa  they  wish,  their  Internal 
and  external  poUtteal  atatus; 

X.  ^Mt^m^lf  that  the  Incorporation  of  the 
three  Battle  statea  into  the  Soviet  Union 
vaa  and  sUB  ia  a  flagrant  violation  of  the 
rltfit  to  aelf-detennination  of  peoples,  and 
ttek  It  iii—liH  UDweognfced  by  the  great 
BWlortty  oi  Buropean  states  and  many 
menihrrs  of  the  tntrmatlonal  oommunity: 

4.  CWliVring  that  the  elimination  of  the 
tntemathnal  mvUems  created  by  this  in- 
eorporaUan  «*——"'*■  aohitkm  on  the  basis 
of  the  taitematianal  obUgatloos  entered  into 
by  the  Soviet  Union  and  other  members  of 
the  Intematkinal  community. 

K.  Hnlng  noted  and  deidored  serious  vio- 
lation at  human  rights.  Including  freedom 
of  rdigion.  conmttted  by  the  Soviet  au- 
thorttlea  In  the  three  Baltic  states: 

•.  Deptoing  the  fact  that  as  result  of 
forced  immlgratian  Into  their  area,  the 
Battle  peoplca  are  brought  under  pressure 
to  asaimllatf.  and  that  the  lade  of  possibill- 
tlea  for  ediicatinn  and  cultural  expression  of 
tbeir  own  la  leading  towards  the  loss  of  na- 
tional identity: 

1.  ttmrmmmf  the  resolution  adopted  by  the 
European  Parliament  on  13  January  1983, 
the  rituatian  In  Ertonla.  Latvia 
nia: 

t.  Bdieving  that,  politically,  a  solution  of 
the  Battle  laeWmi  can  beat  be  aought  in 
ttw  wMw  ftaMewotk  of  Eut/Weat  relatimia. 
In  partiealar  relations  between  the  two  su- 
perpowera; 

g.  Conatrterlng  that  an  improvement  of 
thoae  relations  could  make  it  more  feasible 
effectively  to  raise  the  question  of  these 
oountries'  fate  notably  In  the  framework  of 
the  C8CE,  the  aim  of  which,  by  means  of 
the  endeavouia  of  all  European  states,  is  to 
overcome  Eaat/West  antagonism  while  re- 
meeting  the  right  of  each  freely  to  deter- 
mine ita  political,  economic  social  and  cul- 
tural systems  in  accordance  with  the  wishes 
<rf  Ita  population; 

10.  Noting  that  some  of  the  principles  gov- 
erning mutual  relatl<His  between  the  states 
participating  in  \3m  CSCE  take  note  of  the 
territorial  demarcation  inherited  at  the  end 
of  hoatiUUes  in  1945  (inviolability  of  fron- 
tiera.  territorial  integrity)  without,  however, 
freeaing  the  situation  or  sanctioning  the  Eu- 
ropean atatus  quo; 

IL  amiliaglilin  ttiat  the  Helsinki  Pinal 
Act  expraaaly  provides  for  the  possibility  of 
changing  frontiers,  in  accordance  with 
international  law,  by  peaceful  means  and  by 

U.  TliiiiliaiiiliM  that,  m  the  field  of 
human  righta,  the  states  participating  in 
the  CSCE  cannot  invoke  the  principles  of 
national  aoveieignty  In  order  to  prevent  dis- 
cumion  of  reapect  for  theae  rights: 

U.  Appeals  to  the  Oovemment  of  the 
Soviet  Union  to  respect  the  right  to  self -de- 
tetmination  and  the  human  rights  in  the 
Battle  itatea; 

14.  bivitea  the  govemmenta  of  member 
statea  of  the  Council  of  Europe  at  the  CSCE 
conference  in  Vienna  and.  If  need  be,  at  fur- 
ther CSCE  meetinga  to  draw  the  attention 


of  participating  states  to  the  serious  viola- 
tions of  human  rights  and  the  right  of  self- 
determination  in  the  three  Baltic  states. 

I  want  to  thank  my  good  friend  Frank  An- 
NUMZio  for  setting  this  time  aside  to  remember 
this  historic  day.  I  hope  it  remains  a  strong 
symbol  of  hope  arxi  commitment  that  tfie 
dream  of  freedom  for  ttie  Baltic  States  will  not 
perish. 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to  join 
my  colleagues  in  commemorating  this  day  as 
the  69th  anniversary  of  the  Declaration  of 
Lithuanian  Indeperxience,  wfiich  took  place  on 
February  16,  1918. 

Ihe  Lithuanian  natkxi  has  existed  for  more 
than  3,000  years,  arxi  today  is  a  shining  light 
oflhe  IndomiWbia  wM  of  human  spirit  agonal 
ttie  darkness  of  tyranny. 

UiltHiania  historically  practiced  a  peaceful 
dispositkxi  toward  Its  neighbors.  Additionally, 
many  centuries  of  cultural  devetopment  arid 
proaperity,  and  great  contributions  in  the  arts, 
architecture,  commerce  and  educatk>n  estab- 
Kstied  Lithuania  as  orw  of  the  uraque  cultures 
and  great  natkxis  of  Europe. 

Lithuania  fell  victim  in  1795  to  ttie  aggres- 
sive expansion  of  Czarist  Russia.  Despite 
years  of  ensuing  repression  and  russifk»tion, 
the  natnn  survived  on  the  strength  and  wiH  of 
Its  people.  In  1918,  at  the  close  of  tlie  First 
World  War,  Lithuania  proclaimed  its  independ- 
ence and  ttie  reestablishment  of  the  Lithuani- 
an State  as  a  republic. 

Ouririg  ttie  years  of  independence,  Lithuani- 
an cultural  life,  ttie  educational  system  and 
commercial  undertakings  grew  at  a  rapid 
paoe.  Once  again  Lithuania  was  a  respected 
member  of  the  international  community.  She 
was  a  member  of  ttie  League  of  Nations. 

However,  on  ttie  eve  of  the  Second  Worid 
Wv,  a  secret  agreement  was  signed  between 
Nazi  Germany  and  Soviet  Russia  which  gave 
ttie  Soviets  a  free  hand  to  invade  and  occupy 
Lithuania  and  the  ottier  Baltk:  States  of  Latvia 
and  Estonia. 

The  world  knows  well  ttie  atrocities  commit- 
ted by  ttie  Soviets  in  their  quest  to  subjugate 
the  people  of  Lithuania.  Stalinist  policies  of 
forced  collectivizatton  and  national  terror  re- 
sulted in  ttie  deportation  of  more  300,000  to 
the  wastelands  of  Siberia.  The  entire  infra- 
stntcture  of  Lithuania  and  ttie  ottier  Baltic 
States  was  devastated  and  private  property 
confiscated.  No  one  was  spared. 

Yet  ttvough  all  this  cruel  injustice,  the 
nafon  of  Lithuania  continues  to  thrive,  in  the 
hearts  and  minds  of  Lithuanians  everywtiere. 
It  oannot  and  will  not  be  crustied.  Ttie  churcti, 
although  officially  outlawed,  continues  to  rep- 
resent ttie  interests  of  Littwanians.  An  under- 
ground church  network  and  seminary  have 
been  established.  Lithuania  also  produces 
more  underground  publications  than  any  other 
cotintry  in  ttie  Eastern  bloc. 

The  United  States,  and  ttie  other  major 
Western  powers  such  as  Canada,  Great  Brit- 
aim  arKJ  France,  have  consistently  refused  to 
recognize  the  legality  of  Soviet  occupatk>n. 
The  d^)tomalte  miaatona  of  the  independent 
Republc  of  Lithuania  contkiue  to  function  in 
ttifl  free  work!  and  ttie  treaties  and  agree- 
manta  entered  kilo  by  the  Repubtk:  of  Lithua- 
nia continue  to  tiave  legal  standing  in  ttie 
intemattonal  community. 


Today  I  join  in  spirit  all  Litliuanians,  here  in 
ttie  United  States  and  in  Lithuania,  in  your 
long  and  noble  struggle  for  independence  and 
freedom. 

I  and  my  colleagues  in  Congress  continue 
to  protest  ttie  violatnn  of  human  rights  in  Uttv 
uania.  Llhuania  is  subject  to  ttie  same  cen- 
tralized rule,  ttie  same  restrictkxis  on  civil  and 
politKal  Iberties,  and  ttie  same  polk»  controls 
as  ttie  nspubiKS  in  ttie  Soviet  Union.  More- 
over, Soviet  policy  toward  the  Littuanian 
nation  arouses  grave  concern  because  the 
process  of  russifKation  continues,  ttveatening 
Littmaniif  s  survival  as  a  distinct  ethrac  group. 

We  call  upon  the  Soviet  Unkm  to  witlidraw 
all  normative  troops,  agents,  cotonists,  and 
corrtrots  from  Lithuania.  We  also  call  upon  ttie 
Soviet  Uraon  to  return  all  Littiuanian  exiles 
from  Sitiarian  prison  and  latxK  camps,  and  to 
alk>w  free  electk>ns  under  United  Natk>ns  aus- 
prees. 

Through  continued  recognrtkxi  of  ttie  sover- 
eignty of  ttie  Littiuanian  state,  ttwough  protest 
of  ttie  human  rights  vnlatkxts  and  sovietiza- 
txxi  of  Lithuania,  and  most  importantly  ttvough 
ttie  courageous  efforts  of  Littiuanians  in  Lith- 
uania and  those  here,  led  by  ttie  Lithuanian 
American  Council,  we  promote  and  support 
the  inalienable  right  to  nattonal  independence 
and  indh/klual  freedom  for  all  Lithuanian 
people.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  HASTERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
with  many  of  my  colleagues  to  commemorate 
ttie  69th  anniversary  of  ttie  restoratkin  of  the 
independent  State  of  Lithuania  on  February 
16,  1918,  and  the  736th  anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  ttie  Lithuanian  State  in  1251. 

With  the  advent  of  Worid  War  II.  Lithuania 
found  itself  forcefully  incorporated  into  the 
Soviet  Union.  Since  that  time,  ttie  Soviets 
have  syttematk^lly  sought  to  strip  Lithuania 
of  her  tnritage.  Despite  the  often  brutal  op- 
pressk>n  endured  t>ehind  ttie  Iron  Curtain,  ttie 
Lithuanian  people  continue  today  in  their  tena- 
ckxjs  struggle  for  independence. 

While  ttie  United  States  has  refused  to  rec- 
ognize the  incorporation  of  Lithuania  into  the 
Soviet  Union  and  continues  to  recognize  the 
diptomatk:  and  consular  representatives  of  in- 
dependent Lithuania,  over  500,000  Lithuanian- 
Americans  and  3V^  million  Lithuanians  living  in 
Lithuania  continue  in  their  struggle  for  a  resto- 
ration of  true  freedom  and  the  preservation  of 
ttieir  rk:h  tieritage. 

It  has  tieen  47  years  since  the  Lithuanians 
were  stripped  of  their  independence.  I  urge  all 
Americans  to  rememtier  ttie  plight  of  the  Lith- 
uanian people  and  to  join  in  celebrating  a  day 
of  freedom  that  we  hope  to  see  again. 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
want  to  take  a  few  minutes  amkj  the  many  de- 
mands on  our  time  to  address  that  event:  the 
691h  anniversary  of  the  declaration  of  inde- 
pendence of  Lithuania.  The  plight  of  Lithuania 
as  a  victim  of  Soviet  aggressk>n  and  occupa- 
tion is  all  too  easily  forgotten  as  we  struggle 
with  later  and  even  ongoing  Soviet  efforts  to 
add  to  ttieir  empire  by  conquest.  Looking  at 
the  fk>w  of  Soviet  weapons  via  Cuba  through 
Nk:arag«a  into  El  Salvador,  and  reading  of  re- 
peated Soviet  atrocities  in  Afgtianistan,  we 
sometimes  tend  to  forget  momentarily  ttie 
continuing  ultimate  atrocity  of  an  entire  nation 


8ut)dued  and  burdened  with  ttie  yoke  of 
Soviet  domination. 

Because  we  can  never  permit  our  selves  to 
forget  the  miaarable  drcumstances  of  ttiose 
mHNons  of  Littiuanians  wtw  to  ttm  day  live 
under  alien  rule,  I  am  pleased  to  join  my  col- 
leagues t>y  adding  to  ttie  Recx>rd  ttiis  state- 
ment of  my  concern.  The  vakxous  Lithuanian 
people  have  been  tenacious  in  retaining  their 
national  kientity.  Ttiey  are  an  example  to  all  of 
us  for  ttieir  patriotism  and  personal  k>yalty.  If 
ttiese  Littiuanian  patriots  are  atile  to  carry  for- 
ward ttieir  natiorwd  kientity  despite  Soviet  at- 
tempts at  cultural,  genocide,  then  ttie  United 
States  can  at  least  honor  their  resistance  by 
continuing  to  refuse  offkaal  recognition  of  Littv 
uania  and  its  Baltic  neigtitx>rs  as  parts  of  ttie 
U.S.S.R. 

Like  so  many  small  countries  of  Eastern 
and  Central  Europe,  Lithuania  ties  tied  to 
resist  ttie  forces  of  totalitarianism  from  ttie 
Communists  of  ttie  Soviet  Union  after  suffer- 
ing for  years  under  ttie  Nazis  of  Hiterite  Ger- 
many. And,  like  so  many  of  ttiese  countries, 
Lithuania  faced  ttie  dreadful  disappointment  of 
k>sing  a  set  of  Nazi  ctiains  only  to  gain  an- 
ottier  set  of  Communist  fetters  wtien  Hitler's 
war  mactiine  collapsed  in  1944-45,  and  ttie 
Soviet  bear  embraced  the  Baltic  States. 

Lithuania  and  its  neiglitxxs  never  even  en- 
joyed ttie  txief  respite  from  oppression  In 
1946-47  ttiat  ottiers  experienced.  Ttie  coM 
war  came  early  In  ttie  Baltic,  and  it  has  never 
left. 

Let  me  say  ttiat  ttie  Final  Act  of  ttie  Confer- 
ence on  Security  and  Cooperatx>n  in  Europe, 
the  Helsinki  accords,  were  never  intended  to 
consign  ttie  people  of  Lithuania  and  its  neigh- 
t)ors  to  ttie  dusttieap  of  forgotten  peoples. 
Ttie  Soviets  may  argue  for  ttieir  twisted  inter- 
pretation to  wtirich  misinterpretation  we  can 
only  reply  t>y  tiammering  on  this  ttieme:  Lith- 
uania, along  with  its  Baltic  neightxxs,  is  and 
ought  to  be  independent.  And  we  must  also 
point  out  constantly  to  ttie  Soviets  that  natK>n- 
al  rights  of  language,  worship,  and  political 
preference  are  also  part  of  ttie  Helsinki  ac- 
cords. In  short,  ttie  least  we  in  free  America 
carvdo-is  to  remind  ttie  Soviet  Union  at  every 
occasion  that  they  are  breaking  not  only  ttieir 
own  conatitutkxi  but  international  commit- 
ments. We  have  a  stake  in  this  struggle  be- 
cause wtien  freedom  is  diminished  anywtiere 
it  is  diministied  everywtiere. 

I  salute  the  people  of  Lithuania  on  ttie  69th 
anniversary  of  their  independence.  Long  may 
we  celebrate  ttie  occasion,  and,  God  willing, 
one  day  soon,  may  we  celetxate  it  with  ttiem 
in  ttieir  own  capital  of  Vilna. 

Resolution 

We,  the  Lithuanians  of  Greater  Los  Ange- 
les are&,  assembled  this  16th  day  of  Febru- 
ary. 1987  at  Lithuanian  St.  CasUnir  Parish 
H&ll  in  Los  Angeles  to  commemorate  the 
restoration  of  Lithuania's  independence,  do 
hereby  state  as  follows: 

That  February  16,  1987  marks  the  69th 
anniversary  of  the  restoration  of  independ- 
ence to  the  more  than  700  year  old  Lithua- 
nian State; 

That  Lithuania  was  recognized  as  a  free 
and  Independent  nation  by  the  entire  free 
world.  Lithuania  was  a  member  of  the 
League  of  Nations.  However,  Lithuania  was 
by  force  and  fraud  occupied  and  Illegally  an- 
nexed by  the  Soviet  Union. 


That  the  Soviet  Union  is  the  last  remain- 
ing colonial  emirire  that  rrlrntUilj  ia  sub- 
jugating independent  countries:  Lithtiania 
being  one  of  the  Soviet  Union's  fltst  victims. 

That  the  Soviet  invaders,  even  though 
using  tortures  and  deportations,  concentra- 
tion camps  and  psychiatric  wards  are  unable 
to  suppress  the  aspirations  of  the  Lithuani- 
an people  for  self-government  and  inde- 
pendence. That  is  highly  evident  from  the 
numerous  underground  press  and  strong  dis- 
sident activities:  Now,  therefore,  t>e  it 

Reaolved,  That  we  are  grateful  to  Presi- 
dent Reagan  and  the  Department  of  State 
for  statements  that  an  official  diplomatic 
non-recognition  of  the  forced  incorporation 
into  the  U.S.S.R.  of  the  three  Baltic  nations 
will  continue  to  l>e  a  position  of  this  admin- 
istration. Furthermore,  we  would  like  to  ex- 
press our  gratitude  for  the  declaration  of 
the  Baltic  Freedom  Day. 

We  urge  the  United  States  of  America  and 
other  nations  of  the  free  world  to  use  diplo- 
matic and  other  possible  pressures  that  the 
Soviet  Union  withdraw  its  military  forces, 
secretpolice  apparatus,  foreign  administra- 
tion; and  release  from  jails,  concentration 
camps  and  psychiatric  wards  people  who 
struggle  for  human  rights  and  liberty;  and 
restore  self-government  in  Lithuania. 

We  ask  the  UJ5.  Congress  to  investigate 
the  cooperation  of  the  Office  of  Special  In- 
vestigation with  the  Soviet  institutions  and 
the  KGB.  We  remind  that  deportation  to 
the  Soviet  Union  of  persons  who  lost  their 
U.S.  citizenship  is  inhuman  tiecause  there, 
they  would  land  In  slave  lal>or  camps,  or 
would  l>e  executed.  Such  deportation  of 
Baits  would  l>e  contrary  to  the  non-recogni- 
tion of  the  incorporation  of  the  Baltic 
States  into  the  Soviet  Union. 

We  express  our  most  sincere  gratitude  to 
the  U.S.  Congress  for  the  Impressive  annual 
commemoration  of  Lithuania's  independ- 
ence. 

We  desire  ttiat  copies  of  this  Resolution 
lie  forwarded  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  to  the  U.S. 
Congressmen  and  Senators  from  our  State 
and  to  the  news  media. 

Antanas  Maxeika,  President,  Lithuani- 
an-American Council,  Los  Angeles; 
Mykolas  Naujokaitls,  President.  Lith- 
uanian National  Foundation,  Inc.,  Los 
Angeles;  Angele  Nelsas,  President, 
Lithuanian  Community,  Los  Angeles. 

Mr.  GRADISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased 
to  participate  today  In  this  special  order  to 
commemorate  Lithuanian  Independence  Day. 
Lithuania  emerged  as  a  state  on  ttie  face  of 
Europe  in  1293.  For  over  500  years,  Lithuania 
and  its  people  developed  a  rich  culture  and 
ttadition.  By  1795,  Lithuania  found  itself  con- 
fronted by  the  growing  power  of  Czarist 
Russia  and,  as  a  result,  lost  its  independence. 

Despite  Russian  occupation,  the  Lithuanian 
kJentity  survived.  In  January  1863,  an  insurrec- 
tion against  Russian  auttiority,  alttiough  un- 
successful, spoke  forcefully  atxxit  ttie  will  of 
ttie  Littiuanian  people  to  reassert  their  inde- 
pendence. 

Ttie  Rrst  Work)  War  saw  control  of  Lithua- 
nia pass  from  Russia  to  Germany.  By  1918, 
ttie  void  left  by  ttie  collapse  of  Germany  and 
Czarist  Russia  provided  the  Baltic  States, 
among  ottiers,  with  ttie  opportunity  to  regain 
their  national  sett-determination.  On  Fetvuary 
16,  1918,  ttie  Council  of  Uttwania  declared 
ttie  natxxi  independent  In  its  own  way,  Lithu- 
ania's assertion  of  national  sett-determination 
and  its  willingness  to  play  a  role  in  ttie  interna- 


tional system  spoke  to  ttie  atti'action  of  ttte 
Wilsonian  visibrilor  ttie  postwar  vmxW. 

By  August  1922.  Uttwania  had  estaUiahed 
a  democratic  republic.  Although  Uttwania 
faced  conskierable  challenges  in  ttie  inteiwar 
period,  it  continued  to  sbuggte  to  soidify  boih 
its  independence  and  a  democratic  form  of 
govemment  As  a  small  state  kxiged  between 
two  hostile  dk:tators,  Littiuania  by  1940,  was 
in  a  b^agk^lly  unfortunate  position.  In  1940, 
ttie  Soviet  Unk>n  annexed  Uttwania.  Nazi  Ger- 
many seized  ttie  country  In  1941  during  its  in- 
vasKHi  of  ttie  Soviet  Union.  By  1944,  as  ttie 
tide  of  war  turned,  Moscow  reincorporated  ttie 
Baltic  States  into  ttie  Soviet  Union,  an  unnec- 
essary move  that  ttie  United  States  has  wisety 
ctiosen  not  to  recognize. 

In  our  century,  ttie  experience  of  Uttwania 
is  a  forceful  reminder  of  ttie  ruthlessness  of 
totalitarian  powers  and  the  need  for  vigilance 
in  ttie  preservation  and  extension  of  liberty  for 
all  peoples.  The  Littwanian  people  have  re- 
peatedly demonstiBted  ttieir  determined  and 
patient  struggle  for  independence.  We,  as  a 
democratic  people,  must  continue  to  work 
toward  ttie  day  wtien  Uttwania  and  all  captive 
nations  will  enjoy  freedom. 

Mr.  MORRISON  of  Connecticut  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  am  proud  to  join  with  many  of  my  col- 
leagues In  commemorating  ttie  69th  anniver- 
sary of  Lithuanian  independence. 

After  500  years  as  a  free  and  sovereign 
nation,  Lithuania  was  occupied  by  Russia  in 
1795.  Ttiey  remained  occupied,  tiy  ttie  Rus- 
sians and  later  t>y  ttie  Germans,  until  February 
16,  1918,  when  the  Lithuanian  people  de- 
clared ttieir  country  a  united  and  independent 
republic. 

Sadly,  Uthuania's  independence  lasted  a 
mere  22  years.  In  1940  the  Soviet  Unk>n  de- 
manded ttie  formation  of  a  Soviet-controlled 
govemment  as  part  of  ttie  Nazi-Soviet  alli- 
ance, and  ^leld  a  one-party  etocbon.  The 
Soviet  Union  annexed  its  tiny,  heroic  neightxir 
1  month  later.  Occupied  by  Germany  for  most 
of  Worid  War  II,  it  was  reoccupied  t>y  ttie 
Soviet  Unk>n  at  ttie  war's  end. 

The  people  of  Lithuania  have  a  kxig,  rich 
cultural  and  religkws  tieritage.  Under  Soviet 
occupatk}n  untold  thousands  of  Lithuanians 
have  t>een  killed,  Imprisoned  or  deported  for 
fighting  to  preserve  ttieir  culture  and  their  po- 
litical independence.  Hundreds  of  ttiousands 
of  Lithuanians  have  been  forced  to  flee  ttieir 
native  land.  Soviet  oppresskxi  tias  cost  Littv 
uanians  their  religkxjs  freedom.  The  Cattiolk: 
Church,  by  far  ttie  dominant  religion  of  ttie 
Lithuania  people,  tias  tieen  ttie  target  of  par- 
ticularly harsh  treatment 

The  United  States  has  never  recognized  the 
unlawful  occupation  of  Littwania  and  tier 
neighbors,  and  continues  to  maintain  dipk>- 
matic  relations  with  ttie  representatives  of  ttie 
Independent  Republk;  of  Lithuania. 

Uthuanians  treasure  ttieir  tieritage.  It  is  ttieir 
belief  in  traditional  values  and  ttieir  desire  to 
hold  on  to  the  past  ttiat  have  given  Littwani- 
ans ttieir  spirit  and  strength.  We  stioukj  honor 
all  Lithuanians  around  the  world  on  the  anni- 
versary of  ttieir  independence,  twt  we  stiouM 
remember  their  struggles  every  day.  We  must 
not  rest  until  Uthuanians,  and  oppressed  peo- 
ples everywtiere,  have  succeeded  in  ttieir 
quest  for  freedom. 
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Mr.  GUARML  Mr.  Gp— Irar.  I  am  honored  to 
JolnwWi  my  ooImiqum  in  conwnwnoraling  the 
anh  mwtmwKi  of  tm  LMhuwiien  Independ- 
Diy.  On.  FMnwy  16.  1918.  ■  newly 
20  immtMr  oouid  dedared  an  inde- 
pandml  UhianiMi  SMa  baaed  on  democrat- 
ic pffndpiaa  aiMl  taadoma. 

MIm  fnaly  freeing  ilaetf  from  repreeaive 
CMrfal  Ruaaia.  ttw  young  state  was  faced 
««i  the  mMary  ^greaiion  of  both  Hitler-s 
Qarmany  and  «w  Soviel  Unioa  On  June  15. 
1940.  Hie  Sovtali  foread  Itie  Lilhuaniant  to 
fomi  a  Irtaniy  gowemrriant  and  occupied  the 
oounky.  Aa  a  raauH.  many  Lithuanians  fledlthe 
oounky,  whie  over  30,000  ottters  were  unjust- 
^  amelad  and  deported  to  Siwrian  concarv 
kaion  campa.  \Mhen  Wortd  Ww  II  finally 
ended,  the  Uhuente  people,  who  hed  suf- 
fered the  brutally  of  both  the  Gennans  and 
•w  SoMtt,  ramained  under  Soviet  domina- 
tioa 

Despite  their  long  hietory  of  reigious.  cultur- 
al, and  poMcal  oppression.  Lithuanians  have 
notgtean  19  hope  that  one  day  the  Baltic  na- 
tions «■  be  free  to  make  their  own  choices.  It 
ie  tNs  hope  thet  nwkee  Lithuanian  Independ- 
ence Day  a  special  event  for  aH  people  wtw 
chaifsh  freedom.  Recently,  this  hope  has 
evolved  into  a  courageous  dwsident  move- 
menL  As  the  freedom  movement  grows  within 
the  BaMc  nationa,  freedom-loving  people  ev- 
erywhere should  continue  to  speek  out  and 
support  the  LJIhueniens  and  their  Baltic  neigh- 
bors. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  important  for  Americans  to 
lemambei  that  the  UnHed  States  has  never 
recognized  the  armexalion  of  ttie  Baltic  na- 
tions. It  is  my  sincere  hope  that  these  people 
wM  aome  day  eaiperienoe  the  freedoms  ttuit 
Americam  hold  so  dear. 

Ma.  SLAUGHTER  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  am  proud  to  join  my  colleagues  today  in 
oommenwratwg  Uthuarsan  Independence  Day 
and  commend  the  House  on  yesterday's  swift 
•doplton  of  House  Joint  Resolution  129  which 
dfracts  the  Prasident  to  issue  a  proclamation 
daaHinlIng  Febnary  16.  1988  as  "Lithuanian 
kidspendenoe  Day." 

Sbdy-nine  years  ago.  on  February  16,  1918, 
the  courageous  people  of  Litfwenia  asserted 
their  ri|^  to  seK-delerminatxxi  after  years  of 
Ruasian  and  German  njle  and  declared  Lith- 
uania a  unMad  artd  independent  repubNc. 

Aflsr  22  short  years  of  freedom  and  irxle- 
pendsrice.  tfw  Soviet  Union  annexed  Lithua- 
nia and  attempted  to  destroy  ttie  cultural  iden- 
Kly  of  theee  proud  people  ttvough  an  inten- 


add   support   and   encouragement   to   their 
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The  United  Slates  has  nev^  recognized  the 
unlawM  occi^Mlton  of  Lithuania  and  her 
neighbors,  and  continues  to  maintain  diplo- 
maHc  ralaiiona  wMh  the  roprosentativog  of  the 
independent  Repubic  of  Lithuania. 

Thouaands  of  brawe  Lithuanians  have  been 
Mtad  or  Imprisorted  by  the  Soviet  Union  for 
their  altempte  to  presorvo  their  rich  culture 
and  harilage,  and  for  their  bitter  struggle  to  re- 
store tlie  leigious  freedom  and  political  inde- 
pendence tlieir  homeland  once  enjoyed. 
TlMMiaands  more  have  fled  Soviet  oppression 
and  ratocaiad  througfwut  the  free  worid. 
Today  we  atend  wIKi  these  proud  and  coura- 
gaoua  IndMduals  to  commemorate  Lithuanian 
Independence  Day.  but  more  importantly,  to 


Mr.  FROST.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  appreciate  this 
opportunity  to  join  my  coMeagues  in  recogniz- 
ing ttw  conUriuirtg  struggto  of  Lithuania  to 
regain  the  indeperidence  it  acfiieved  in  Febru- 
ary 1918.  My  mottier's  family  came  from  Litf>- 
uaniai.  as  dkl  my  wife,  Valerie's  family,  so  rec- 
ognMon  of  Lithuanian  IndeperKlence  Day  is 
especiaMy  meaningful  to  me. 

It  hes  now  been  aknost  70  years  since  a 
congress  of  200  Lithuanian  delegates  pro- 
daimed  an  ifKlependent  Lithuanian  State 
t>ased  on  democratic  principles.  During  its 
years  of  indepeiKlence,  Lithuania  was  admit- 
ted to  the  League  of  Natkxn,  adopted  a  per- 
manent constitution  granting  freedom  of 
speech,  assembly,  religion  arxj  communica- 
tion, and  Instituted  social  reforms  benefiting  all 
citizens.  Lithuania's  attempts  to  maintain  its 
indeperKJence  and  neutrality  during  WorkJ  War 
II  ended  in  1940  wtwn  a  rigged  electkxi  re- 
quested ttie  irKxxporatxxi  of  Litfuania  Into  the 
Soviet  Union. 

The  struggle  to  regain  tost  freedoms  and  irv 
dependence  contirHies  to  the  present  day.  De- 
spite harassment  by  tfie  Soviets,  thousands  of 
LittHjanians  partKipate  in  protests  by  signing 
petittons,  distributing  dissklent  publnatnns 
and  hoicing  anti-Soviet  demonstratkxis.  The 
Lithuanian  people  have  proven  again  and 
again  that  the  size  and  power  of  the  Soviet 
Union  will  not  deter  them  in  their  struggle  to 
regain  independence. 

Wto,  as  Americans,  must  continue  to  protest 
the  llegal  incorporatton,  by  force  of  arms,  of 
UtlMiania  by  the  Soviet  Union.  I  urge  my  cot- 
leagues  to  commerxl  ttie  continuing  stiuggle 
of  the  Lithuanian  people,  and  to  call  upon 
Secsatary  Gorbachev  to  restore  Lithuania  to 
Its  rightful  place  in  the  intemattonal  communi- 
ty. 

Mrs.  JOHNSON  of  ConnecticuL  Mr.  Speak- 
er, it  is  with  a  deep  sense  of  pride  and  admi- 
ratxm  that  I  join  all  Lithuanians  in  tlieir  recog- 
nition and  celebratton  of  the  69th  anniversary 
of  a  truly  independent  natnn  of  Lithuania,  and 
of  ttie  600th  anniversary  of  Christianity  in  Lith- 
uania. 

It  is  with  great  admiration  that  we  pay  trib- 
ute to  a  time,  not  so  tong  ago,  wtien  the  strug- 
gle of  the  Lithuanian  people  to  realize  their 
moat  fervid  hopes  and  dreams  of  a  free  and 
indeperxtont  nation  was  gloriousiy  realized. 
Despite  being  subjugated  under  the  iron-fist  of 
Soviet  dominatton  for  more  than  a  century, 
Lithuanians  refused  to  altow  this  dream  to 
fade;  ttie  tragedy  is  the  territily  txief  time 
wtik^  LJttmanians  were  at>ie  to  ftourish  under 
an  independent  banner. 

By  recognizing  the  69th  anniversary  of  an 
independent  Littiuania.  we  also  challenge  the 
Soviet  Uraon  to  demonstrate  fidelity  to  their 
recent  promuigaiiona  of  "glaanoaf'^-or  in- 
creased intematnnal  openness— t>y  granting 
Litheanians,  and  aH  Battk:  peoples  ttie  right  to 
exescise  seH-determinatkxi.  an  actkxi  which  is 
tragksaHy  and  historKally  overdue. 

Recently,  ttie  21-nation  memtier  Council  of 
Europe  adopted  a  resokJtion  calling  on  ttie 
Soviet  Uraon  to  respect  the  right  of  self-deter- 
minatnn  and  human  rights  for  the  peopto  of 
ttie  Baltk:  Stetes;  Estonia,  Latvia,  and  Lithua- 
nia. Let  us  join  our  European  neighbors  in 
urging  ttie  Soviet  Union  to  accept  this  resoto- 


tion  for  freedom,  and  to  respect,  at  king  last, 
the  indMdual  right  of  aH  BaNk:  peopto  to 
shape  tti*  own  destiny,  unfettered  by  Soviet 
tiegemony. 

It  Is  imperative  that  Lithuanians  are  remind- 
ed of  our  strong  and  incontrovertibto  support 
for  ttieir  continued  stnjggto  to  secure  the  indi- 
vkjual  lib#rty  and  sanctity  for  human  rights 
wtiich  we  in  America  enjoy  without  feer  of  re- 
prisal. I  commend  my  colleague.  Representa- 
tive Marty  Russo  of  Illinois  for  introducing 
House  Joint  Resolutton  129,  and  fully  support 
this  legistetton  to  oommenxxate  February  16, 
1968,  as  Nattonal  Lithuanian  Independence 
Day. 

By  recognizing  the  600th  yeer  anniversary 
of  Christian  worship  in  Lithuania,  we  pay  trib- 
ute both  to  the  indomHabto  togacy  of  a  uni- 
versal reHgkxt,  and  the  irresotote  spirit  of  a 
proud  Lithuanian  peopto  determined  to  keep 
ttie  emtMrs  of  Christianity  burning  despite 
concerted  Soviet  efforts  to  extinguish  this 
flame. 

As  Americans,  we  have  a  responsibility  to 
continue  to  hokj  ttie  beacon  of  hope  atoft  for 
those  struggling  for  independence  and  free- 
dom eveiywtiere  as  a  symbol  of  our  deep 
commitment  to  their  nobto  crusade.  Let  us 
always  remain  faithful  to  ttiis  great  challenge. 

Mr.  MANTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  honored  to 
join  with  my  colleagues  today  in  commemorat- 
ing ttie  69tti  anniversary  of  the  Dederation  of 
Littiuanian  Independence,  wtik:h  took  place  on 
Fetxuary  16,  1918.  Over  ttie  past  year,  we 
have  se#n  many  human  rights  triumplis 
around  the  world  txjt  we  cannot  forget  that 
the  peopto  of  Lithuania  wtio  are  denied  ttie 
basK  human  right  of  self-determinatnn. 

Mr.  Speaker,  ttie  peopto  of  Lithuania  have  a 
history  of  sovereignty  ttiat  can  t>e  traced  back 
to  the  1 1ti  century,  but  for  the  past  69  years, 
ttie  sovereignty  of  ttie  Lithuanian  peopto  has 
been  derfed.  On  June  15,  1940,  ttie  Soviet 
Union  occupied  Lithuania.  After  Soviet-con- 
trolled elections  were  hekj,  Lithuania  was  forc- 
it>ly  incorporated  into  the  Soviet  Unton. 
Throughout  World  War  II,  alternating  occupa- 
tnn  by  Soviet  and  Nazi  forces  caused  great 
suffering  and  the  toss  of  countless  innocent 
lives.  300^000  peopto  were  deported  to  Sit>e- 
ria  under  Stalin's  regime. 

Since  1940,  ttie  Littiuanian  peopto  have 
been  subjected  to  a  campaign  of  represston 
by  the  Kremlin.  Today  most  Lithuanians  are 
Roman  Catholics  wtio  are  denied  their  reii- 
gtous  freedom.  The  CathoNc  Church  of  Lithua- 
nia has  tteen  ttie  target  of  harassment  Ttie 
Soviet  leaders  tiave  ctosed  churdies  and  se- 
minaries and  continue  to  persecute  ttiose  wtio 
attempt  to  remain  active  in  the  church  and 
pass  atong  ite  teadwigs  to  ttieir  chitoren. 
Each  of  these  acttons  is  in  vnlatton  of  the 
Helsinki  accords,  wtitoh  ttie  Soviet  Unton 
signed.  The  menitwrs  of  ttie  Littiuanian  Hel- 
sinki Group,  established  in  1976  to  monitor 
Soviet  compliance  with  the  Helsinki  accords, 
were  effectively  eliminated  by  ttie  Soviet  au- 
ttxxities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  United  Stetes  has  never 
recognized  ttie  Soviet  state  operating  in  Litti- 
uani&  Today  we  maik  the  plight  of  ttie  Littiua- 
nian peopto,  but  we  must  remember  them 
every  day  and  never  relax  our  efforts  until 
their   freedom   is   restored.   The   Littiuanian 


peopto  and  ttieir  families  here  in  America  have 
my  support  and  my  prayers  ttiat  one  day  Littv 
uania  wrill  again  t>e  a  free  and  sovereign 
natnn. 

Mr.  MATSUI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wouto  like  to 
join  my  colleagues  in  commemorating  Littiua- 
nian Independence  Day. 

We  Americans  sometimes  tose  sight  of  ttie 
fact  Hwt  our  ftaedom.  won  and  preaerved  at 
such  a  high  coat,  ia  a  prectous  thing  that  is 
tost  much  more  easily  ttian  it  is  gained.  Littiua- 
nia loat  Na  freedom,  but  ttwre  are  meny  palriol- 
to  kidMduato  tiolh  there  and  in  ttw  United 
Stetes  who  hoM  on  to  ttie  dream  ttiat,  one 
day,  the  peoples  of  Lithuania  may  again  know 
ttie  feeling  of  true  liberty  and  justice,  and  ttiat 
autocracy  may  soon  tie  replaced  with  auton- 
omy in  ttie  great  Baltx:  Stete. 

I  commend  ttie  efforte  of  ttiose  wtio  contirv 
ue  to  struggto  against  totelitarianism,  and  I  re- 
aflbiii  my  commNmerit  Impressing  upon 
Soviet  loaders  ttiat  its  oppression  of  these 
peaoe-iovfng  peopto  is  unaooaplabto  to  ttw 
Government  of  ttie  United  Stetes  and  to  all 
Americans. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
honored  to  join  my  coHeegues  in  commemo- 
rating Littiuanian  Independence  Day.  It  is  my 
tiope  ttiat  we  will  one  day  see  ttie  freedom  erf 
ttiese  peopto  restored. 

Ttie  Littiuanian  peopto  fought  for  and  ob- 
tained ttieir  independence  on  February  16, 
1918,  and  for  22  years  a  generation  of  Lithua- 
nians proudly  grew  up  with  true  peace  and 
freedom.  Howrever,  at  ttie  end  of  Worid  War  II 
LittHiania  found  itself  incorporated  into  the 
Soviet  Unton.  Now,  47  years  after  ttieir  Inde- 
pendence was  stripped,  ZVi  milUon  Lithuani- 
ans living  in  Littiuania  and  over  500,000  Littv 
uanian-Americans  liave  tieen  seeking  to  pre- 
serve Littiuanian  heritege  and  to  restore  Lith- 
uanian freedom. 

I  support  the  Littiuanian  efforts  and  con- 
demn ttie  Soviet  Unton  for  their  current  poUcy 
of  human  righto  vioiattons  and  encourage 
ttiem  to  grant  freedom  to  ttiose  who  deserve 
it 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  we  are 
honoring  the  69th  anniversary  of  ttie  signing 
of  the  Declaratton  of  Independence  of  Lithua- 
nia As  we  all  know,  ttiat  country's  attempts  at 
creating  a  free  and  just  society  were  t>rought 
to  a  sudden  end  just  22  years  later  t>y  the 
naked  aggression  and  illegal  invaston  by  ttie 
Sovtot  Union  in  June  1940.  Mass  arrests  arxj 
deportettons  to  Siberia  took  place,  involving  a 
reported  350,000  citizens,  or  about  one-tenth 
of  ttie  populatton.  Repression  and  human 
rights  viotattons  continue  to  ttiis  day,  but  de- 
spite ttiese  acttons  and  tong-term  attempts  at 
a  poltoy  of  russificatton,  the  proud  peopto  of 
Lithuania  have  resisted  and  are  determined  to 
maintain  ttieir  cultural  and  religious  traditions. 

Since  ttie  last  anniversary  of  Lithuanian  In- 
deperxtonoe  Day  we  have  heard  and  read 
much  to  suggest  ttiat  under  General  Seaetary 
Gortiachev  a  poNcy  of  Hberalizatton  and  great- 
er openness  was  being  pursued  by  the  Sovtot 
Government  The  Soviets  tiave  been  quick  to 
point  to  ttieir  freeing  of  several  notabto  Soviet 
Jewish  dtosklente  and  human  rigtite  activists 
as  evtoence  of  ttiese  new  reforms.  Whito  not 
wishing  to  lessen  the  importance  of  ttiese 
events,  it  is  worth  noting  ttiat  ottier  dtesidents, 
with  toss  notoriety,  only  aecured  release  after 


signing  dedarattons  to  discor^inue  their  activi- 
ties to  promote  ttie  obeervance  of  basis 
human  riglite.  Furttier,  an  estimated  400,000 
Soviet  Jews,  wtio  have  officially  begun  ttie 
emigratton  process,  are  stNl  waiting  to  leave 
with  no  immediate  hope  of  realizing  their 
desire. 

Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  far  too  eariy  to  cast  judg- 
ment on  the  latest  Soviet  reforms.  We  can 
remain  hopeful  ttiat  ttiese  reforms  will  lead  to 
true  human  rights  improvements  in  ttie  Soviet 
Union,  txjt  we  have  more  reason  ttian  not  to 
view  their  acttons  with  skeptkasm;  particulariy 
in  view  of  ttie  dismally  tow  number  of  Sovtot 
Jews  tieing  altowed  to  emigrate,  ttie  vtolent  at- 
tacks recently  on  western  journalists  and 
Sovtot  tiuman  rights  advocates;  and  ttie  tong 
history  of  represston  in  Lithuania  and  ottier 
captive  nattons. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  espedally  pleased  with 
yesterday's  House  passage  of  House  Joint 
Resolutton  129,  designating  February  16, 
1988,  as  "Littiuanian  Independence  Day."  I 
was  proud  to  t)e  a  cosponsor  of  this  important 
measure  atong  with  more  than  230  of  my  col- 
leagues from  both  sides  of  the  aiste.  Clearly, 
as  leaders  of  ttie  free  worid,  we  must  send  a 
strong  message  of  support  to  ttie  milltons  of 
freedom  tovers  in  Lithuania  and  in  other  cap- 
tive nattons  around  ttie  worid.  They  will  not  be 
forgotten. 

Mr.  RITTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to 
rise  in  recognitton  of  Lithuanian  Independence 
Day,  a  day  commemorating  ttie  tiistoric  occa- 
ston  wtien  on  Fetxuary  16,  1918,  the  Lithuani- 
an people  reclaimed  ttieir  freedom  after  123 
difficult  years  of  Russian  and  German  ruto. 
Ttie  tireless  efforts  of  the  Lithuanian  peopto 
secured  a  precious  freedom  ttiat  we  here 
today  have  tiope  will  be  revisited  in  years  to 
come. 

Since  1940,  wtien  Littiuania  vras  forcefully 
incorporated  into  the  Soviet  Unton,  ttie  life 
and  culture  of  ttiis  proud  nation  has  been  put 
ttirough  ttie  severest  of  tests.  Ttie  record  doc- 
umenting ttie  represston  of  Littiuanian  natiorv 
alists,  ttie  persecution  of  religtous  leaders,  ttie 
denial  of  tiask:  human  and  civil  righto  *  '  *  in 
slxxt  the  entire  legacy  of  ttie  Sovtot  Russifi- 
cation  campaign  against  the  Lithuanian  peopto 
and  ttieir  culture,  has  been  harsh  and  tiagk:. 

As  ttiis  year  also  mar1(s  ttie  10th  anniversa- 
ry of  ttie  Littiuanian  Helsinki  Group,  a  group 
committed  to  assisting  in  ttie  imptomentetton 
of  ttie  Helsinki  accords,  it  is  worthwhito  to 
ponder  ttie  current  conditions  wittiin  Littiuania 
through  ttie  spectade  of  ttie  new  Sovtot  lead- 
er's (Mr.  Gortxachev)  glasnost  or  openness 
campaign.  Wtiito  we  tiave  heard  ttiat  ttie 
Soviet  society  is  dianging  and  ttiat  political 
prisoners  are  being  released,  i  concur  with  Mr. 
Gorttachev's  stetement  made  in  Riga,  Latvia, 
where  he  saM.  "We've  got  a  tot  to  do." 

Has  glasnost  readied  Lithuanto?  According 
to  informed  sources,  out  of  ttie  54  known  pris- 
oners wtio  have  tieen  released  as  of  yester- 
day, only  1  is  Littiuanian.  Whito  I  praise  ttie  re- 
lease of  Lithuanian  Helsinki  monitor  Vytautas 
Skuodys,  wtio  was  imprisoned  for  wtiat  we  in 
ttie  West  woukj  call  peacefully  expressing  his 
views  regardtog  proper  human  righto  condi- 
tions, «ra  remember  ttie  condition  of  others 
like  Balys  Gajauskas. 

Mr.  Gajauskas.  age  60,  now  in  his  35th  year 
in  Soviet   labour  camps,   is  one   indivklual 


whose  prison  doors  have  been  doaed  to  glaa- 
nost  A  leader  in  ttie  fight  for  a  free  Uthuwito 
and  noted  as  unofficial  historian  of  ttie  Littiua- 
nian movement  for  independence,  Mr.  Gajaus- 
kas' only  crime  is  his  tove  of  truth  and  coun- 
try. After  25  years  of  prison  for  his  nobto  ac- 
tivities, he,  in  1973,  again  became  actively  in- 
volved with  ttie  Lithuanian  nationaliat  move- 
ment whtoh  by  that  time  had  found  a  new 
outiet  in  the  samizdat  or  seH-publnhing 
method  of  disseminating  information.  In  ttie 
ensuing  years,  as  Mr.  Gajauskas  sought  to 
preserve  truth  and  provide  his  countrymen 
with  accurate  information,  he  was  subjected  to 
harassment  and  had  much  of  his  wilting  con- 
fiscated, induding  a  special  list  of  135  Littiua- 
nian political  prisoners.  In  1977.  charged  with 
anti-Soviet  agitetion  and  propaganda.  \M.  Ga- 
jauskas was  resentenced  to  10  yeers  in  a 
special  regime  camp  and  5  years  internal 
exite.  For  the  last  4  monttis,  accordtog  to  his 
retotives,  no  one  has  received  any  totters  from 
him  and  ttiere  has  been  no  news  regarding 
his  state  of  health  fdtowing  his  2  monttts  in 
the  hospital. 

Ttiere  Is  much  wisdom  in  the  statement  of 
Jean  Bernard  Raimond,  ttie  former  French 
Anrtoassador  to  Moscow.  "On  the  one  tiarxl, 
we  must  be  watchful  for  everything  ttiat  is  new 
and  not  assume  that  nottiing  is  going  to 
change  in  the  Soviet  Unton.  On  the  other 
tiand.  we  must  make  sure  ttiat  we  do  not  suc- 
cumb to  illusions  or  make  concessions  costly 
to  ttie  interests  of  the  West"  (Time,  (March  2, 
1967).  Glasnost  will  be  real  when  all  of  the 
peopto  living  under  Soviet  ruto  are  accorded 
the  rights  agreed  upon  in  ttie  Helsinki  docu- 
ment a  document  signed  freely  t>y  ttie  Soviet 
Unton. 

I  call  on  Moscow  to  succeed  with  glasnost 
and  to  emtiark  on  a  boto  new  path  toward  real 
freedom.  Openness  is  somettiing  necessary  in 
a  dosed  society.  I  urge  the  Soviets  to  free 
their  entire  society  and  grant  ttie  peoples  they 
tiave  oppressed  for  so  many  years  ttie  right  to 
seK-determinatton.  No  nation  on  Earth  ties  ter- 
ritorial goals  vis  d  vis  ttie  Russian  peopto  and 
they  shouto  feel  free  and  safe  to  abandon 
ttieirs'  and  altow  ttie  nations  whtoh  ttiey  tioto 
captive  ttie  independence  ttiey  so  rtohly  de- 
serve. I  took  forward  to  ttie  day  wtien  we  wil 
cetotxate  a  new  Littiuania,  a  Lithuanto  created 
by  ttie  viston  of  freedom  and  democracy  em- 
bedded vnthin  ttie  hearta  of  all  Littiuanians. 

Mr.  LIPINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
commemorate  ttie  69th  anniversary  of  Lithua- 
nian independence,  but  do  so  with  ttie  firm 
understanding  ttiat  Littwanto  still  Hves  under 
ttie  stiadow  of  Russian  domination  and  op- 
pression. Indeed,  ttie  country  ties  ttie  sad  dto- 
tinction  of  being  one  of  ttie  first  victims  of 
Sovtot  cotonial  aggression.  Under  ttie  oktor 
and  better  Lithuania  ttiere  wouM  tie  no 
random  anrests  for  cultural  expresaton,  as  is 
ttie  case  with  Gediminas  Jakutxaonis,  a  ligtit- 
Ing  engineer  with  ttie  Young  Peopto's  Ttieater 
In  Vilnius.  There  woukJ  be  no  lengttiy  prison 
camp  sentences  for  religtous  devotion,  lice 
wtiat  Fattier  Sigitas  Tamkevkaus  is  tieing  sul>- 
jected  to.  a  man  wtiose  only  crime  was  to 
help  produce  a  txx>k  entitled  "Ctvontoto  of  ttie 
Catholk:  Church  in  Littiuania." 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  toagto  stete  of  affairs 
that  a  country  whtoh  has  a  proud  history  span- 
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rkiq  nwrty  5.000  yam  to  saaing  to  tanguage. 
and  cuNura  anwatopod  and  thraat- 
by  an  agofaaaiva  and  rulNaas  neighbor. 
■la  to  btduda  in  iha  Record  a  state- 
on  Ulhuania'a  national  hoiday  by  the 
uawanan  Naaonai  rounoapon. 

MATKMM.  SELKIEICMMMATION,  NONRECOGNmON  OF 

MaeuTKM,  aoiJOMnTv 
Fabnary  16.  1967  marfca  the  69th  anniver- 
aary  linca  the  raatoralion  of  Lithuania's  na- 
tional indapandanca.  Thia  independence 
bacanw  «(dim  of  ttta  Stain-Hitler  pact  of  1939 
and  of  Soviet  mMaiy  aggreasion  of  1940.  Lith- 
uania ramaina  an  occupied  country,  wfwre  any 
aHampI  to  calabrala  the  National  Holiday  is 
bniMy  ampraand  Yet.  today,  as  in  1940. 
ttw  LWManian  people  refuse  to  accept  the  for- 
eign oooupaion  and  to  resign  ttwrnsetves  to  a 
I  the  subiects  of  the  last  co- 


The  arliclea  in  this  issue  (ELTA,  February 
1067)  tocua  on  three  themes.  The  first  one  is 
the  pilndple  o(  national  setf-detennination, 
which  ia  anahrined  in  the  United  Nations  Ctur- 
tar,  the  Heiainiii  agrDomonta,  ani  other  inipor- 
tant  intomaHonal  documents.  Even  the  Krent- 
bi  haa  to  pay  Kp-aarvice  to  that  principle,  al- 
though It  oonstantty  reminds  its  sut>iects  at 
home  that  aeH-determinalion  is  an  "impossit>le 
dtaom"  and  that  the  nations  of  the  empire  will 
be  forawar  ruled  by  the  Russian  Communist 
dqua.  This  ramaina  the  official  policy  under 
Gorbachev,  daipito  his  professions  of  "open- 
neaa"  and  'justice." 

The  aaoond  theme  is  nonrecognition  of  an- 
nawalioa  fttoacow  ia  stepping  up  Its  disinfor- 
mation campaign,  designed  to  convince  ttie 
Western  powwrs  that  they  should  accept  ttie 
"inevitable"  and  to  accept  Soviet  Russian  he- 
gemony in  the  Baltic  States.  One  of  the  chief 
Soviet  argumerto  is  that  tiy  signing  tfie  Heisirv 
Id  agiaomoiitB,  the  Western  powers  have  ac- 
cepted the  preserA  boundaries  in  Europe,  In- 
ckjdkig  Moacow'a  control  in  ttie  Baltic  States. 
TNa  argument  which  is  sometimes  repeated 
even  by  Western  politicians  and  journalists.  Is 
patantiy  falae.  In  the  Helsinki  agreementa,  the 
Stalae  aignatory  have  pledged  not  to  change 
the  boundaries  by  force— a  solution  which  is 
•dvocatod  neither  by  the  captive  Batts,  nor  by 
the  Weatom  powers.  At  the  same  time,  the 
HeWnki  agreementa  emphasize  the  right  of 
nadona— indudtog  the  Lithuanians,  Latvians, 
and  Estoriana— to  sell-determination.  There  is 
nothing  in  the  HeWnid  agreementa  that  could 
be  conalruad  as  justifying  the  forcible  incor- 
porations of  nations  Into  the  Soviet  Empire. 
Moacow's  daala  wHh  the  Nazis  are  not  sacro- 
aanct  in  the  eyea  of  international  law  and 
cannot  be  accaptod  by  the  intemational  com- 
munity, aa  emphasized  by  the  steadfast  U.S. 
poicy  of  nonrecognition  of  the  Soviet  annex- 
alon  of  the  Baltic  States. 

Soidarily  ia  the  third  theme  of  this  issue.  It 
is  Baltic  aoUarfly  wNh  ttie  other  captive  na- 
tiona  of  the  Soviet  empire  aa  well  as  with  the 
Ruaaian  damociata  and  fiuman  righta  activista, 
auch  aa  Andrei  Saidwrov,  wtw  are  supporting 
the  right  of  Baltic  naliona  to  determine  their 
own  daaliniaa.  The  bonda  of  solidarity  also 
Ink  Lithuanians.  Latvians,  and  Estonians  with 
the  nationa  of  Central  and  Eastern  Europe 
that  are  ainigging  to  shed  the  Kremlin's  con- 
trol. And.  finally.  H  is  the  aoiidaflty  with  the 


Weatem  nations,  wtiose  support  is  so  impor- 
tant for  ttie  Baltic  cause. 

Mr.  DURBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  spe- 
cial order  represents  our  solidarity 
with  the  Lithuanian  people  aroiind 
tha  world  who  struggle  against  at- 
tempts to  deny  them  their  identity  as 
people.  The  continuing  struggle  mir- 
rors the  emotions  and  trials  shown  by 
Americans  over  the  last  200  years. 


I  GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  DURBIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on 
this  special  order. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Plakk).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Illinois? 

"There  was  no  objection. 


MOSCOW  ON  THE  PACIFIC— 
aOVIET  ADVENTURISM  IN  THE 
WESTERN  PACIFIC 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Luhgren] 
is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
the  success  of  Soviet  General  Secre- 
tary Gorbachev's  efforts  to  improve 
Moscow's  image  In  the  West,  it  has 
beoome  apparent  that  the  United 
States  may  face  its  most  dangeroiis  ad- 
versary since  the  death  of  Stalin.  Over 
the  past  2  months,  the  Kremlin  has 
released  Dr.  Andrei  Sakharov  from  in- 
ternal exile,  pardoned  dissidents  Josif 
Begtm  and  Anatoly  Koryagin,  and 
hocted  an  intemational  conference  on 
peace  that  featured  everyone  from  es- 
pionage novelist  Graham  Greene  to 
"Atnerika"  star  Kris  Krlstoffersen.  Re- 
grettably, many  in  the  West  have  con- 
cluded on  the  basis  of  this  skimpy  evi- 
deace  that  Mr.  Gorbachev  has  turned 
over  a  new  leaf.  In  taking  this  view, 
these  optimists  seem  to  be  swimming 
against  three  undercurrents  of  reality. 
First,  thousands  of  dissidents— includ- 
ing Serafim  Yevssriikov  and  Leonid 
Volvolsky— remain  in  prison  and  labor 
camps.  Second,  Natan  Scharansky. 
Waiiam  Hyland  of  Foreign  Affairs 
magazine,  and  former  United  Nations 
Ambassador  Jeane  Kirkpatrick  have 
all  stated  categorically  in  recent  weeks 
that  the  new  Soviet  emigration  laws 
wiU  actually  diminish  the  nimiber  of 
persons  leaving  the  Soviet  Union. 
Third,  the  Soviets  have  shown  no  will- 
ingness to  permit  the  Afghan  people 
to  settle  their  own  destiny  and  have 
continued  their  brutal  campaign  to 
subdue  that  society.  By  recognizing 
how  the  West  might  be  diverted  from 
these  larger  concerns  through  titillat- 
ing announcements.  Mr.  Gorbachev 
has  established  himself  as  a  Soviet 
statesman  of  rare  sophistication.  In 
the  sBort  term,  the  United  States  can 
best   respond  to  that  sophistication 


througlt  an  effort  at  a  deeper  under- 
standing of  the  Soviet  Union's  actual 
strengths  and  America's  i>otential 
weakness. 

In  th$B  context,  we  must  reexamine 
the  evolving  superpower  relationship 
in  the  Western  Pacific,  because  the 
combination  of  an  expanding  Soviet 
presence  in  that  region  and  American 
miscalciilations  could  create  a  security 
danger  for  the  United  States.  The 
Soviet  Union  has  established  a  credi- 
ble cha^enge  to  American  power  in 
the  Pacific  by  multiplying  the 
strengtlt  of  its  Armed  Forces  and  ex- 
panding the  scope  of  its  diplomatic  ac- 
tions. While  a  resurgent  UJS.  Navy 
guarantiees  the  safety  of  our  Pacific  in- 
terests as  of  February  1987,  debates 
over  Federal  defense  and  trade  prior- 
ities raise  doubts  about  the  future. 
Few  Americans  realize  that  untoward 
changes  in  the  Pacific  balance  of 
power  WiU  impinge  on  both  our  Gov- 
ernment and  our  society  as  a  whole. 

When  General  Secretary  Gorbachev 
aimounced  in  Vladivostok  last  July 
that  his  government  would  play  a 
major  role  in  the  East  Asia  of  the 
future,  he  was  making  a  statement  of 
fact,  not  a  prediction.  Through  its  ex- 
pansion of  support  facilities,  weaponry 
and  intelligence  capabilities,  Moscow 
has  revolutionized  the  strategic  struc- 
ture of  the  Western  Pacific.  During  a 
visit  to  Japan  last  year.  Defense  Secre- 
tary Caspar  Weinberger  observed  that 
the  Soviet  Pacific  forces  "have  moved 
beyond  what  anyone  might  reasonably 
define  as  a  defense  posture,  and  they 
have  aasembled  a  clearly  offensive  ar- 
senal." Similarly,  the  Japanese  De- 
fense Agency  has  expressed  concern 
over  wbat  it  has  called  a  "relentless 
buildui/'  by  the  Soviet  military.  And 
Prof.  Peter  Palomka  of  the  Australian 
National  University  has  gone  so  far  as 
to  say  that  "the  Pacific  region  Is  des- 
tined to  become  the  main  focus  of  su- 
perpower rivalry."  The  Soviet  lunge 
for  a  new  status  in  the  Pacific  has  gen- 
erated an  upheaval  in  Western  think- 
ing about  East  Asia. 

The  American  news  media  has  not 
ignored  this  upheaval.  In  an  essay  en- 
titled "Challenge  in  the  Pacific:  Mos- 
cow's Growing  Naval  Strength."  Clyde 
Haberman  of  the  New  York  Times  de- 
scribes the  deep  concern  felt  by  Ameri- 
can. Jat>anese,  and  Australian  officials 
over  thie  injection  of  Soviet  influence 
into  the  Pacific  theater.  According  to 
Mr.  Hal>erman,  "the  growth  of  Soviet 
military  power  is  seen  by  many  West- 
em  observers  as  an  increasing  threat 
to  American  influence  in  the  Pacific. 
At  the  least,  the  United  States  is  now 
forced  Into  the  unwelcome  position  of 
having  to  compete  hard  in  a  region 
that  is  used  to  consider  its  own."  Ha- 
bermaa  cites  an  interview  with  Mike 
Mansfield  in  which  our  envoy  to 
Japan  feald  that  he  did  not  feel  com- 
fortable with  the  present  level  of  de- 


fensive strength  mustered  by  America 
and  its  allies.  "The  very  size  of  the 
[Soviet]  Pacific  fleet.  [Mansfield]  said, 
coupled  with  its  expansion  into  new 
Pacific  regions,  spells  danger  by  defini- 
tion." Ambassador  Mansfield  ex- 
pressed specific  concerns  alxiut  the 
tonnage  and  improving  capabilities  of 
the  Soviet  navy  in  a  July  1985.  article 
in  the  Los  Angeles  Times.  That  article, 
entitled  "Soviet  Pacific  neet  Buildup 
Poses  Threat."  cited  a  report  by  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  from  early  1985. 
That  report  concluded  that  the  Krem- 
lin's buildup  had  established  an  "unfa- 
vorable balance"  of  forces  in  the  Pacif- 
ic that  has  "continued  to  deteriorate." 
Japanese  analysts  have  also  expressed 
dismay  over  the  recent  strategic  devel- 
opments. The  Times  article  states:  "As 
the  Soviets  eye  opportunities  to  con- 
vert their  new  military  muscle  into  po- 
litical advantage— in  the  turbulent 
Philippines  or  Indonesia,  for  exam- 
ple—the region  must  face  the  risk  of 
another  'hot'  war  for  decades  to  come, 
said  Masashi  Nishiara  of  Japan's  Na- 
tional Defense  Academy."  From  these 
news  reports,  one  can  surmise  that  the 
Soviets  have  not  been  subtle  in  their 
adventurism.  This  is  disturbing  be- 
cause it  suggests  great  confidence  on 
the  part  of  the  Kremlin  in  any  politi- 
cal consequences  that  may  result  from 
its  buildup  in  the  region. 

In  "The  Soviets  at  Cam  Ranh  Bay," 
an  essay  for  the  spring  1986  issue  of 
the  National  Interest,  Prof.  Alvin 
Bernstein  of  the  Naval  War  College 
outlines  the  basis  for  Soviet  brashness. 
In  Professor  Bernstein's  view,  Moscow 
has  laid  the  foundations  for  policies  in 
the  Pacific  that  could  reorder  the 
entire  superpower  rivalry.  The  profes- 
sor describes  multiple  Soviet  goals  in 
the  region. 

First,  Moscow  seeks  in  the  event  of 
war  to  blimt  any  United  States  coiui- 
terof fenslve  against  Soviet  Asia. 

Second,  Moscow  hopes  to  better  ex- 
ploit opportunities  and  defuse  threats 
which  arise  in  the  Far  East.  According 
to  Professor  Bernstein,  the  Soviet  sta- 
tions in  Vietnam  may  prove  particular- 
ly useful  in  this  context.  In  his  words, 
they  permit  the  Russians:  (a)  To  con- 
strain United  States  power  projection 
in  the  area  by  presenting  the  United 
States  with  ixxssibility  of  superpower 
confrontation;  (b)  to  provide  support 
to  pro-Soviet  Communist  insurgents 
should  they  become  active  in  the 
region  at  some  futuj-e  date;  (c)  to 
counter  any  future  Chinese  submarine 
threat;  (d)  to  facilitate  rapid  reaction 
between  and  in  the  Indian  Ocean  and 
South  Pacific;  and  (e)  to  use  in  any 
limited,  regional  conflict  involving 
only  local  powers  like  the  People's  Re- 
public of  China,  Vietnam,  and  the 
member  states  of  the  Association  of 
Southeast  Asian  Nations.  If  Professor 
Bernstein  has  accurately  assessed  the 
Soviet  agenda,  it  would  {4>pear  that 


Soviet  ambitions  in  Asia  are  just  as 
great  as  anywhere  else  in  the  world. 

Unfortunately,  Soviet  ambitions  in 
this  i>art  of  the  world  may  correspond 
to  their  military  resources.  In  terms  of 
support  facilities,  the  Soviets  have 
made  major  strides  over  the  past  5 
years.  They  have  gained  access  to 
naval  and  air  force  facilities  at  Cam 
Ranh  Bay  and  Da  Nang  in  Vietnam, 
and  to  the  ports  of  Kompong  Som  and 
Ream  in  Cambodia.  According  to  Pro- 
fessor Bernstein,  "The  establishment 
of  an  electronic  intelligence  gathering 
facility  at  Cam  Ranh  Bay  is  expected 
to  handle  regional  communications  for 
the  Soviet  Navy  and  Air  Force  in  both 
the  Indian  Ocean  and  the  South 
China  Sea,  and  access  to  the  ports  of 
Kompong  Som  and  Ream  increases 
the  range  of  Soviet  naval  power."  One 
should  also  note  that  the  Soviet 
Indian  Ocean  fleet  uses  Cam  Ranh 
Bay— their  largest  naval  facUity  out- 
side the  Warsaw  Pact— as  a  service  and 
repair  base.  As  If  to  emphasize  the  im- 
portance of  Cam  Ranh  Bay  to  Mos- 
cow's Pacific  strategy,  the  Soviets 
have  recently  bolstered  its  defenses  by 
adding  six  surface-to-air  missile  sites 
and  a  squadron  of  interceptor  aircraft. 
Naturally,  such  defenses  not  only  pro- 
tect the  base  in  an  absolute  sense,  but 
they  allow  the  Soviets  to  project  force 
with  a  diminished  likelihood  of  effec- 
tive reprisal. 

And  the  Soviets  have  plenty  of  force 
to  project.  The  Soviet  Pacific  fleet 
now  comprises  32  percent  of  all  Soviet 
naval  assets  (as  compared  to  25  per- 
cent in  1965).  It  numbers  some  800 
ships  and  some  120  submarines,  half 
of  which  are  nuclear-powered.  By  way 
of  comparison,  I  should  mention  that 
the  U.S.  7th  Fleet  has  approximately 
70  ships,  and  the  U.S.  3d  Fleet  (which 
normally  operates  in  the  E^astem  Pa- 
cific) has  160.  The  number  of  Soviet 
submarines  in  the  Pacific  almost  equal 
the  total  deployed  by  the  entire 
United  States  Navy.  Traditionally,  the 
Soviets  have  compensated  for  their 
numerical  superiority  by  constructing 
vessels  of  low  quality.  Over  the  past  10 
years,  however,  Moscow  has  bolstered 
both  the  quality  as  well  as  the  quanti- 
ty of  its  naval  presence  in  the  waters 
of  East  Asia,  The  Soviet  Pacific  fleet 
possesses  two  of  the  Soviet  Navy's 
three  vertical  or  short  take-off  landing 
aircraft  carriers;  between  30  and  40 
Backfire  air-to-surface  missile  bomb- 
ers; and  one  of  the  Navy's  two  large 
amphibious  ships.  In  his  article.  Pro- 
fessor Bernstein  draws  particular  at- 
tention to  the  arrival  of  a  new  Soviet 
surface  action  group  in  the  Pacific 
unit.  The  action  group  consists,  he 
writes,  "of  a  JTirotMdass  nuclear  pow- 
ered guided  missile  cruiser  *  *  *  and 
two  gviided  missile  destroyers  *  *  *.  All 
three  ships  are  less  than  2  years  old. 
and  their  transfer  from  the  Soviet 
Northern  Fleet  and  the  Baltic  Fleet 
late  in  August  indicates  a  commitment 


to  boost  significantly  the  o^wbillty  of 
the  Soviet  Pacific  Fleet."  Obviously,  a 
commitment  to  the  quality  of  the 
Soviet  fleet  suggests  a  commitment  to 
the  vigor  of  Soviet  policies  in  that 
region. 

The  Soviets  have  worked  hard  to  Im- 
prove their  overall  naval  capabilities 
as  weU.  Adm.  Carlisle  Trost,  Chief  of 
Naval  Operations,  has  admitted  tht 
the  rapid  pace  of  qualitative  improve- 
ments in  Soviet  capabilities  took  the 
Navy  somewhat  by  surprise  when  it 
conducted  a  review  in  1984.  According 
to  Tom  Stef  anick  of  the  Federation  of 
American  Scientists,  the  Soviets  have 
embarked  on  a  major  effort  to  con- 
struct quieter  submarines.  As  Mr.  Ste- 
fanick  notes,  "Submarine  quieting  has 
a  dual  effect:  it  makes  Soviet  [ballistic 
missile  submarines]  less  detectable, 
malung  them  less  reliant  on  attack 
submarines  for  support,  and  thereby 
freeing  Soviet  [attack  submarines]  for 
other  missions;  it  also  makes  those 
[attack  submarines]  better  able  to 
transit  NATO  acoustic  surveHIanoe 
and  approach  Western  sea  lines  and 
coasts."  The  Washington  Post  report- 
ed in  September  of  last  year  that  the 
Kremlin  has  assigned  13  elite  research 
institutes  the  task  of  finding  new  ways 
to  detect  American  submarines.  Ac- 
cording to  Richard  Halloran  of  the 
New  York  Times,  the  CIA  believes 
that  techniques  other  than  sonar,  in- 
cluding synthetic  aperture  radar,  in- 
frared, magnetic  or  laser  sensors  could 
possibly  create  a  breakthrough  in  such 
detection. 

In  Northeastern  Asia,  the  Soviets 
have  assembled  a  military  presence 
that  may  t>e  specifically  designed  to  in- 
timidate neighboring  countries.  Over 
the  past  20  years,  they  have  increased 
their  groimd  forces  in  Soviet  Asia 
from  200,000  to  450,000.  They  have  de- 
ployed 165  SS-20  medium-range  nucle- 
ar missiles  in  the  same  region,  despite 
the  fact  that  Japan  has  no  nuclear 
weapons.  Since  1978,  Moscow  has 
maintained  more  than  10.000  ground 
troops  and  40  Mlg-23's  in  the  Kurile 
Islands,  part  of  the  disputed  "North- 
em  territories"  seized  by  Stalin  in  the 
aftermath  of  the  Second  World  War. 
And  Japanese  intelligence  experts  be- 
lieve they  have  discovered  the  tracks 
of  Soviet  miniature  submarines  on  the 
ocean  floor  between  the  home  islands 
of  Hokkaido  and  Honshu.  In  the  event 
of  a  war.  the  Soviets  would  use  such 
submarines  to  transport  special  forces 
units  that  lias  been  trained  to  disrupt 
the  economic  and  political  infrastruc- 
ture of  enemy  countries. 

Adherents  of  the  Clausewitz  doc- 
trine that  one  cannot  segregate  war 
from  political  relations,  the  Soviets 
have  labored  for  the  disruption  of  the 
status  quo  through  diplomatic  initia- 
tives as  well.  They  have  achieved  pre- 
cisely such  a  disruption  in  the  South' 
Pacific.  In  January  1986,  the  U.S£.R. 
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Invited  repreMBtatlvei  of  South  Pacif- 
ic flOvwnmeBts  to  if oaoow  for  a  discus- 
of  tlie  Ratatonga  treaty,  which 
the  rtnfir-Hg.  production,  and 
of  nuclear  weapms  in  the 
regioa.  During  the  conference,  the  So- 
vleta  auggerted  that  the  accord  prohib- 
it the  transit  of  nuclear-armed  war- 
■hlps  and  nuclear-armed  aircraft 
thrmigh  the  area.  Two  months  later. 
SoTlet  Foreign  lUnlater  Edward  She- 
Tardnadw  announced  that  the 
UjBJBLR.  had  no  objections  to  the  es- 
tahllihment  of  a  nuclear-free  «me  in 
the  South  Pacific.  The  Soviet  official 
newapaper  IsvesUa  noted  in  June  that 
the  Kremlin  had  formed  a  Pacific 
Ocean  Department  within  the  Foreign 
llinictry. 

Theae  and  other  diplomatic  efforts 
have  paid  aubatantial  dividends  to  the 
Soviet  nniim.  In  1965.  the  sUte  of  Kir- 
ibati, formerly  known  as  the  Gilbert 
IilUMk  aigned  an  agreement  with  the 
Soviet  Union  which  permitted  the  use 
of  its  ecooomle  aone  by  Soviet  fishing 
trawlm.  As  defectors  from  the  Soviet 
commercial  fleet  have  repeatedly  ob- 
aenrad.  the  Soviets  frequently  employ 
■oeh  trmwleta  as  part  of  their  Intelli- 
genee  and  rectmnaissance  operations. 
Oiven  the  proximity  of  United  States 
miarile  testing  facillUes  in  the  Mar- 
ihall  Tslanda.  the  Soviets  could  have 
obtained  tangible  intelligence  benefits 
from  the  Kiribati  treaty. 

Thanks  in  part  to  a  concerted  effort 
by  United  States  diplomats.  Kiribati 
ended  its  relationship  with  the  Soviets 
last  falL  However.  Moscow  soon  con- 
cluded a  new  agreement  with  the  Re- 
pobUe  of  Vanuatu  that  recouped 
their  position.  The  treaty  permits: 
First,  the  access  of  Soviet  fishing 
trawlers  to  the  Coral  Sea;  second,  the 
establishment  of  Soviet  ground  sup- 
port facilities  for  its  purportedly  com- 
mercial activities;  third,  the  use  of  the 
port  of  pyikula  for  the  replenishment 
of  Soviet  vessels;  and  fourth,  the  use 
of  the  airport  by  Aeroflot,  the  Soviet 
airline.  Australian  Foreign  Bflnister 
BUI  Hayden  has  stated  that  once  the 
Soviets  arrive,  "they  will  do  things 
that  have  nothing  to  do  with  commer- 
cial purposes."  Oiven  the  location  of 
Vanuatu  within  the  lielanesian  Ar- 
chipelago, he  is  probably  right.  The 
Vanuatu  Republic  adjoins  the  trou- 
bled Fteneh  territory  of.  New  Caledo- 
nia. The  Soviets  win  undoubtedly  take 
a  keen  interest  in  the  political  unrest 
which  ocmtlnues  there.  And  their  in- 
teUlgenoe  operatives  may  keep  an  eye 
on  the  Prmch  warships  which  are 
based  at  Noumea  in  New  Caledonia. 
The  leader  of  Vanuatu's  opposition 
party.  T^ncoit  Boulekone,  conctirs 
with  these  suqilcions.  "The  Russians 
want  to  control  the  South  Pacific."  he 
stated  in  January.  "If  they  get  a  base 
in  Vanuatu,  they  will  use  it  to  inter- 
fere directly  in  the  affairs  of  New  Cal- 
edonia, the  Solomon  Islands,  Fiji,  and 
other  countries." 


A  January  22  report  on  the  South 
Pacific  in  the  Washington  Times 
seons  to  Justify  his  anxiety.  As  I  noted 
earlier,  the  Oovemment  of  Japan  has 
reservations  about  the  growing  Soviet 
presence  in  the  Western  Pacific.  The 
Japanese  have  initiated  a  program  of 
student  exchanges  and  technology  ex- 
changes with  South  Pacific  nations.  In 
addition,  they  have  promised  the  de- 
livery of  economic  aid  to  the  region, 
although  no  decisions  have  yet  been 
made  as  to  the  amount.  How  has 
Moscow  taken  the  news  of  this  modest 
effort?  Not  well  at  all.  Radio  Moscow 
denounced  the  plan  on  two  separate 
occasions  last  month.  In  the  second 
broadcast,  the  Soviets  claimed  that 
the  Ji^Muiese  were  "promoting  realiza- 
tion of  the  United  States  strategic 
plSBis  for  the  Asian  and  Pacific  re- 
gions." Such  a  reaction  may  surprise 
in  light  of  recent  Soviet  attempts  to 
improve  relations  with  Tokyo:  Soviet 
Foreign  Minister  Shevardnadze  visited 
Japan  in  January  of  last  year,  and  the 
Soviet  Union  has  permitted  small 
groups  of  Japanese  to  visit  the  graves 
of  relatives  in  the  Kurile  Islands. 
WlMle  Mr.  Gorbachev  may  have  been 
slu%re  in  Ills  call  at  Vladivostok  for 
economic  prosperity  in  the  Pacific,  he 
evidently  prefers  that  prosperity  be  of 
the  Socialist  variety. 

Unfortunately,  political  upheaval 
may  Indeed  permit  the  Soviets  to  play 
a  larger  role  in  the  South  Pacific  in 
the  future.  According  to  Daniel  Abele 
of  Radio  Free  Europe/Radio  Liberty, 
"The  Republics  of  Kiribati  and  Van- 
uatu are  two  of  nine  independent 
island  nations  that  have  gained  their 
independence  from  Britain  and  France 
during  the  past  10  years.  A  political 
awakening  is  occurring  in  the  region 
as  a  new  generation  of  leaders  has 
emerged  confident  and  independent. 
Coupled  with  this  is  a  rising  spirit  of 
nationalism  that  stems  from  economic 
grievances,  local  antlcolonlal  move- 
ments, and  dissatisfaction  with  per- 
ceived indifference  on  the  part  of  the 
West  to  local  needs."  In  more  specific 
terms,  anticolonlalism,  antinuclear 
sentiment,  and  political  radicalism  in 
the  South  Pacific  have  aU  joined  to- 
gether to  constrict  United  States  secu- 
rity options  in  that  region.  The  Labor 
Governments  of  Australia  and  New 
Zealand,  along  with  several  South  Pa- 
clflc  regimes,  have  insisted  that  Amer- 
ica sign  the  protocols  to  the  South  Pa- 
cific Nuclear  Free  Zone.  If  the  United 
States  refuses  to  sign,  we  will  align 
oxttselves  with  France,  whose  policies 
in  New  Caledonia  and  whose  contin- 
ued testing  of  nuclear  weapons  in  the 
region  has  generated  ill  will  among 
the  nations  of  the  South  Pacific.  If  we 
do  sign,  the  security  consequences 
could  prove  disastrous. 

In  a  December  1.  1986.  essay  for  the 
Wall  Street  Journal.  Peter  Samuel, 
the  Washington  correspondent  for  the 
Australian  a  national  newspaper  in 


Australia,  examined  the  precise  con- 
straints that  the  free  zone  accord 
would  place  on  our  conventional  and 
nuclear  deterrence  capahOities.  Qiplinr 
f  izs.  as  the  accord  is  popularly  known, 
would  prohibit  nuclear  testing  in  the 
South  Pacific.  More  importantly  it 
would  bar  the  stationing  of  nuclear 
weapons  on  any  South  Pacific  island- 
including  American  Samoa.  Mr. 
Samuel  observes  that  such  a  provision, 
with  an  American  signature  under  it, 
would  oompoimd  our  present  difficul- 
ties in  securing  Mlcronesian  accept- 
ance of  American  military  bases.  If  the 
Government  of  the  Philippines  decid- 
ed to  terminate  American  use  of  the 
Clark  gnd  Sublc  Bay  stations,  the 
United  States  would  have  a  desperate 
need  for  alternative  sites  in  Microne- 
sia. As  Mr.  Samuel  puts  it,  "Nothing 
would  suit  the  Soviets  better  than  to 
force  the  United  States  to  concentrate 
all  its  Pacific  nuclear  weapons  on  the 
tiny  island  of  Guam."  Australia's  op- 
position party  shares  Mr.  Samuel's 
qualms.  According  to  the  opposition 
party's  foreign  affairs  spokesman. 
Andrew  Peacock,  the  treaty  "restricts 
the  United  States,  yet  the  Soviet 
Union's  power  base  at  Cam  Ranh  Bay 
will  be  Unaffected."  Peacock  adds  that 
Spinfizs  could  "straltjacket  successive 
Australian  governments  from  offering 
home  porting  facilities  to  the  United 
States  Navy,  or  base  facilities  to  nucle- 
ar-capable aircraft  or  ground  units." 
Given  the  pivotal  role  that  Australia 
now  plays,  and  that  Biicronesla  might 
play,  in  our  naval  operations,  Spinfizz 
could  result  in  the  demobilization  of 
American  strength  throughout  the 
South  Facific.  One  can  safely  presiune 
that  the  possibility  of  that  develop- 
ment has  contributed  to  Moscow's 
strong  support  for  a  nuclear  free  zone. 

Of  course,  the  Kremlin  has  launched 
diplomatic  offensives  in  other  areas  of 
the  Pa^ic  Rim.  According  to  the  au- 
thoritative Soviet  Military  Power,  an 
annual  publication  of  the  Department 
of  Defense,  the  U.S.S.R.  has  recon- 
structed its  relationship  with  Kim  11- 
song.  the  independent-minded  dictator 
of  one  of  the  world's  most  closed  soci- 
eties. Tbe  exchange  of  Soviet  weapon- 
ry for  intelligence  capabilities  has  con- 
stituted the  core  of  the  new  North 
Korea-Moscow  axis.  The  report  states: 

The  delivery  of  MIO-23/Flogger  aircraft 
to  Nortk  Korea  has  been  the  moot  signifi- 
cant treed  in  the  improving  bilateral  rela- 
tionship. A  total  of  35  to  45  such  aircraft  are 
expected  to  be  delivered.  A  limited  number 
of  surface-to-air  missiles  *  *  *  have  been  de- 
livered to  North  Korea.  This  is  the  first  con- 
crete evidence  of  an  agreement  by  Moscow 
to  renew  deliveries  of  sophisticated  new 
military  equipment  to  North  Korea. 

In  exdhange,  it  appears  that  the  Soviets 
have  received  permission  to  make  military 
overfUgkts  of  North  Korea.  Increased  activi- 
ty is  expected  for  both  intelligence  collec- 
tion an<  strike  mission  stmulaticm.  Theae 
flights  have  been  made  by  Tn-16  Badger  re- 
connaiasanoe  aircraft.  TU-95  Bear  Q  strike 
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aircraft,  and  TD-95  Bear  D  naval  intelli- 
gence coUectors. 

One  important  result  of  Soviet  support 
has  been  an  Improvement  in  overall  military 
relations.  TO  mark  the  end  of  World  War  n 
in  Europe.  Soviet,  and  North  Korea  fighter 
units  in  early  May  of  1985  conducted  their 
first  exchange  visits.  In  late  summer,  to 
commemorate  the  40th  anniversary  of  the 
liberation  of  Korea  from  Japan,  the  Soviets 
sent  a  record  number  of  delegates  and  three 
naval  combatants— one  JTani-class  guided 
missile  cruiser  and  two  Krivak-ciMsa  guided 
mlBsile  frigates.  This  was  the  first  such  port 
call  to  North  Korea  by  major  Soviet  naval 
combatants. 

In  siun,  it  appears  that  North  Korea 
has  moved  from  the  position  of  fellow 
traveler  to  that  of  fellow  soldier  in  the 
war  against  capitalism.  Given  the 
many  United  States  military  installa- 
tions in  Japan  and  given  that  the  sub- 
marine bastions  of  the  Soviet  Asian 
coast  would  play  a  criticsd  role  in  the 
outcome  of  any  United  States-Soviet 
conflict,  one  should  not  underestimate 
the  intelligence  implications  of  the 
deepening  integration  of  North  Korea 
into  Moscow's  orbit. 

In  the  long  nm,  however,  the  West 
faces  a  far  greater  danger  from  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  Kremlin's  traditional 
diplomatic  campaigns  in  Southeast 
Asia  and  China.  This  Is  despite  the 
fact  that  Moscow's  ambitions  have  to 
date  undermined  the  effectiveness  of 
these  diplomatic  efforts.  During  his 
speech  at  Vladivostok.  Mr.  Gorbachev 
called  for  the  normalization  of  Slno- 
Vietnamese  relations  and  closer  ties 
between  Communist  Indochina  and 
the  Association  of  Southeast  Asian 
Nations.  Vietnam's  neighbors  have 
been  unable  to  see  the  wisdom  of  such 
developments.  They  cannot  forget 
that  the  Soviets  have  supplied  both 
Hanoi  and  the  pupi>et  regime  in  Pnom 
Penh  with  bUlions  in  dollars  of  mili- 
tary aid  over  the  past  7  years.  Nor  can 
they  forget  that  the  Soviets  fimd  a 
war  which,  in  the  view  of  Prince  Si- 
hanouk's son,  may  soon  result  in  the 
extinction  of  the  Cambodian  civiliza- 
tion. 

General  Secretary  Gorbachev  also 
used  the  Vladivostok  speech  to  pro- 
claim his  commitment  to  better  Sino- 
Soviet  relations.  To  placate  Chinese 
unhapplness  over  the  continuing  occu- 
pation of  Afghanistan,  the  Soviet 
leader  announced  that  the  U.S.SJ%. 
would  withdraw  six  regiments  from 
Afghan  soil.  He  stated  that  his  govern- 
ment would  examine  "the  question  of 
withdrawing  a  considerable  number  of 
Soviet  troops  from  Mongolia."  He  ac- 
cepted the  Chinese  position  on  the  lo- 
cation of  the  Sino-Sovlet  border  along 
the  Amur  River.  He  urged  cooperation 
between  the  two  coimtries  in  the  con- 
struction of  a  railway  between  one 
province  in  China  and  KazakhwtAn  in 
the  U.S.SJI.  To  bolster  the  credibility 
of  his  words.  Oorbachev  appointed 
Igor  Rogachev.  the  deputy  foreign 
minister,  to  the  post  of  chief  negotia- 
tor in  the  ninth  round  of  Sino-Sovlet 


talks.  The  Soviets  and  the  Chinese 
held  their  first  inter-parliamentary 
talks  in  August  of  last  year.  And  in 
September.  Gorbachev  sent  Nikolay 
Talyzin,  chairman  of  the  Soviet  State 
Plaimlng  Commission,  to  China  to  dis- 
cuss "relevant  questions  in  economic 
and  planning  work." 

It's  clear  that  Mr.  Gorbachev  has 
not  succeeded  in  transforming  Sino- 
Sovlet  relations.  Following  the  Vladi- 
vostok speech,  the  People's  Republic 
of  China's  Foreign  Minister  remarked, 
"We  cannot  determine  now  whether 
the  Soviet  Union  is  still  seeldng  hege- 
monlsm  or  has  changed  Its  strategy 
for  Hegemony."  The  Foreign  Ministry 
elaborated  on  that  statement  by 
asking  Moscow  to  demonstrate  the  sin- 
cerity of  its  rhetoric  by  "greatly  reduc- 
ing nuclear  weapons  and  missiles  al- 
ready deployed  and  easing  the  tension 
in  the  region  and  removing  the  hot 
spots  of  Afghanistan  and  Kampu- 
chea." China's  senior  statesman.  Deng 
Xaloping.  has  even  predicated  a  meet- 
ing with  Gorbachev  on  a  reversal  of 
Soviet  policy  vis-a-vis  Cambodia.  Given 
these  prerequisites,  it's  difficult  to  see 
the  light  at  the  end  of  the  tunnel 
when  it  comes  to  a  warming  of  Sino- 
Sovlet  ties. 

Nevertheless,  we  should  not  dismiss 
the  Gorbachev  diplomatic  offensive  in 
China  simply  because  it  has  not  come 
to  f niltion.  On  the  contrary,  the  West 
should  look  on  it  with  grave  concern, 
for  two  reasons.  First,  Gorbachev's  ef- 
forts have  not  been  a  shot  in  the  dark. 
They  have  been  a  comprehensive  as- 
sault on  the  adversarial  character  of 
the  relationship  virith  Chiiui— an  as- 
sault that  addresses  the  full  range  of 
cultural,  economic,  and  security  ten- 
sions in  a  tangible  manner  that  the 
Chinese  cannot  help  but  notice.  Gor- 
bachev's approach  signals  a  keen  un- 
derstanding of  Asia  and  a  tremendous 
will  to  succeed  on  this  front  or  on  an- 
other front  if  he  fails  in  China.  The 
second  reason  is  obvious:  Any  rap- 
prochement with  the  Chinese  would 
destroy  a  lynchpin  of  international  de- 
terrence to  Soviet  aggression. 

In  some  respects,  the  fervor  with 
which  the  Soviets  approach  their  dip- 
lomatic and  military  enterprises  re- 
flects on  the  strength  of  their  adver- 
sary. If,  as  Professor  Bernstein  of  the 
Naval  War  College  believes,  the  Krem- 
lin seeks  to  undercut  the  confidence  of 
Asia  and  Oceania  in  America's  resolve 
and  ability  to  support  that  resolve, 
then  the  Reagan  administration  and 
the  Department  of  the  Navy  have 
made  the  fulfillment  of  Soviet  goals  a 
difficult  achievement.  The  relation- 
ship between  the  superpower  relation- 
ship in  the  Pacific  and  our  defense 
policies  has  been  underscored  by  Pro- 
fessor Palomka  of  the  Australian  Na- 
tional University.  In  "The  Security  of 
the  Western  Pacific:  The  Price  of 
Burden  Sharing."  an  essay  for  the 
Journal  Survival,  he  writes: 


The  importance  of  pereeptloiis  In  interna- 
tional politics,  eqwdally  in  tlmea  of  rapid 
change,  and  the  paramount  positloD  of  the 
"American  factor"  in  the  calculatkms  of 
most  Western  Pacific  states,  suggests  that 
the  security  outlook  in  the  region  during 
the  1980s  will  be  largely  shaped  by  percep- 
tions of  where  the  X5S.  stands  in  the  regiOD- 
al  superpower  naval  balance  and  how  well 
she  handles  relations  with  Japan  and  China. 

As  James  L.  George  of  the  Center 
for  Naval  Analyses,  a  division  of  the 
Hudson  Institutes,  has  observed,  the 
defense  policies  of  the  Reagan  admin- 
istration have  put  the  Navy  in  better 
shape  than  it  has  been  for  over  a 
decade.  Writing  in  "The  U.S.  Navy:  A 
View  Prom  the  Mid-1980's,"  Mr. 
George  lists  Secretary  Lehman's  stead- 
fast support  for  a  600-8hlp  force,  im- 
provements in  readiness  and  the  reso- 
lution of  personnel  dilemmas  as  Justi- 
fications for  this  conclusion.  His  as- 
sessment generally  concurs  with  those 
of  Donald  Daniel  of  the  Naval  Post- 
graduate School  and  Gale  Tarleton  of 
the  Defense  Intelligence  Agency,  who. 
while  writing  in  the  same  volume,  sug- 
gest that  a  significant  improvement 
has  occurred  in  our  military  capabili- 
ties in  the  Pacific.  "Certainly  among 
the  reasons,"  they  explain: 

Are  the  renewed  appreciation  in  U.S. 
policy  of  the  importance  of  the  Pacific  area, 
the  reversal  in  the  downward  trend  in  X3S. 
Pacific  Fleet  force  numbers,  forseeable 
progress  toward  the  600-shlp  navy  with  its 
15  carrier  battle  groups,  the  restocking  of 
ammunition  and  spare  parts,  the  deploy- 
ment of  modem  fighter  aircraft  (the  F-15, 
F-16.  and  F/A-18)  in  Korea  and  Ji4>an  able 
to  interdict  outbound  Soviet  anttehlp  bomb- 
ers, and  the  Introduction  into  the  fleet  of 
the  Aegis  air-defense  system  capable  of  han- 
dling multiple  targets  simultaneously. 

Improvements  such  as  these  Justify 
the  new  confidence  about  the  U.S. 
Navy  that  Messrs.  Tarleton  and  Daniel 
have  discovered  in  East  Asian  capitals. 
This  confidence  in  turn  assures  that 
America  maintains  its  place  as  the 
most  influential  power  in  the  Pacific. 

This  same  confidence,  however, 
relies  not  only  on  the  commitments  of 
the  President,  but  of  the  Congress  as 
well.  Congress  has  restrained  the  re- 
construction of  o\a  defense  through- 
out the  Reagan  years,  slicing  adminis- 
tration requests  for  increases  in  Navy 
personnel  by  9.000  for  fiscal  year  1983. 
by  7.000  for  fiscal  year  1984  and  by 
4,000  in  fiscal  year  1985.  Yet  as  the 
National  Joiunal  reported  in  its  Feb- 
ruary 21  edition,  fiscal  year  1986 
marked  the  actual  demise  of  consensus 
between  Capitol  Hill  and  White  House 
on  defense  spending.  "Newtonlsn  re- 
alities reasserted  themselves  in  fiscal 
1986,"  the  article  states,  "when  de- 
fense appropriations  dropped  by  4.2 
percent,  and  again  in  the  current  fiscal 
year,  when  they  fell  by  another  2.5 
percent"  Remarlubly.  the  same  Con- 
gress that  called  for  responsible  de- 
fense spending  last  year  took  22  per- 
cent of  the  fiscal  year  1987  budget 
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cuts  out  of  maintenance,  spare  parts, 
amfniinttlon.  and  other  readiness-re- 
lated praczams.  and  33  percent  of  the 
cuts  throuch  procurement  stretch- 
outs that  usually  cost  the  taxpayer 
more  of  his  mtmey  In  the  long  run. 
The  Journal  adds  that  the  House  and 
Senate  took  only  8  percent  of  the  cuts 
from  procranunatic  changes. 

Many  of  the  nations  of  Asia  and 
Oceania  are  too  small  to  even  dream 
of  repulsinc  Communist  aggression. 
Others  are  too  poor  to  afford  a  re- 
spectable military.  And  still  others 
have  antlmilltary  traditions  which 
make  them  reluctant  to  build  up  their 
armed  forces.  These  nations  Imow  that 
the  Soviet  Union  has  the  resolve  to 
cany  out  its  global  priorities.  They 
depmA  on  the  United  States  for  the 
same  degree  of  c(»nmitment.  The 
abandonment  of  our  plans  for  a  600- 
ship  Navy,  continued  cuts  in  the  readi- 
ness capabilities  on  which  our  sailors 
and  soldiers  rely,  and  further  delays  in 
the  dq>loyment  of  the  weapons  sjrs- 
tems  which  help  to  form  our  conven- 
tional deterrent  posture  will  leave  our 
friends  in  the  Western  Pacific  with  an 
tmderstandable  basis  for  doubts  about 
our  enthusiasm  for  either  the  Reagan 
doctrine  or  traditional  containment 
policies.  While  it  is  very  popular  on 
Capitol  HUl  for  politicians  to  call 
themselves  "cheap  hawks,"  we  need  to 
remind  ourselves  that  you  can't  be  a 
cheap  baiwk.  if  you  don't  have  any 
wings. 

Congress  may  generate  more  anxiety 
in  the  Pacific  if  it  ia)prove8  the  protec- 
tlimist  trade  legidation  which  the 
leadership  backed  last  year  and  has 
endCHved  again  this  year.  Professor 
Bernstein  notes  that  "protectionist 
policies  could  become  a  serious  obsta- 
cle to  plans  for  both  formal  and  de 
facto  security  cooperation."  Frankly,  I 
find  it  surprising  that  many  of  the 
same  Representatives  and  Senators 
who  decry  our  supposed  ignorance  of 
the  domestic  realities  of  other  coun- 
tries in  the  conduct  of  our  foreign 
policy  now  say  that  we  must  initiate 
tariffs  and  other  forms  of  economic  re- 
taliation against  our  trade  partners. 
Do  they  really  believe  that  these  na- 
tions will  stand  idly  by  and  simply 
accept  the  economic  programs  that  we 
dictate  to  them?  Do  they  not  recognize 
that  each  of  the  governments  involved 
depends  for  its  continuation  in  power 
not  on  the  goodwill  of  U.S.  special  in- 
terests, but  aa  the  support  of  employ- 
ers and  employees  whose  Jobs  often 
depend  on  exports  to  America?  Ulti- 
mately. Ccmgress  will  have  to  face  the 
reality  that  not  only  wlU  restrictions 
on  international  commerce  pimish  our 
consumers  through  higher  prices  and 
fewer  products,  but  that  we  live  in  a 
worid  where  the  political  concerns  of 
the  United  States  are  intertwined  with 
the  economic  priorities  of  its  allies.  It 
is  my  hope  that  we  will  learn  that 
lesson  before  we  attempt  to  enact  pro- 


tectionist legislation,  not  after  states 
in  East  Asia  and  Oceania  begin  to  re- 
consider their  friendship  with  a  power 
that  closes  its  doors  to  the  exports 
that  keep  their  voters  employed. 

D  1530 

No  one  would  suggest  that  we  ought 
to  be  the  patsies  of  the  world  in  inter- 
national trade.  To  suggest  that  ramp- 
ant protectionist  legislation,  dealing 
with  Just  gross  numbers,  or  specifical- 
ly aimed  at  the  Pacific  rim  of  the 
world  is  something  that  is  going  to 
assist  us  either  economically  or  in  a 
national  security  sense  is  Just  not  cor- 
re«t. 

We  have  got  to  be  very,  very  careful 
about  what  we  do,  and  we  have  to  rec- 
ognize the  implications  internationally 
not  only  of  our  economic  policy  but  of 
our  military  policy  as  well. 

Unfortunately,  the  adage  of  some 
wits  of  the  past  that  "if  we  do  not 
allow  goods  to  cross  borders,  troops 
will"  is  just  as  viable  today  as  it  was 
then. 

So  as  we  look  at  things  in  our  own 
particular  way,  in  our  own  parochial 
w^  as  we  all  have  in  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States,  let  us  not  forget  the 
overall  implications  for  peace  in  the 
Pacific  when  we  deal  with  trade  this 
year. 

Perhaps  Congress  will  look  more 
closely  at  the  implications  for  the  Pa- 
cific of  its  trade  and  defense  decisions 
if  It  gains  a  better  appreciation  for  the 
stakes  involved  in  strategic  changes 
there.  Many  Senators  and  Representa- 
tives know  that  we  need  secure  routes 
for  the  shipment  of  oil  from  Indonesia 
and  the  Arab  States.  Many  may  know 
that  in  order  to  project  force  and  pro- 
tect our  interests  worldwide,  we  need 
bases  in  the  Pacific  basin.  They  may 
not  realize  the  extent  of  interdepend- 
ence between  the  United  States  and 
the  economies  of  the  Western  Pacific. 
In  the  New  York  Times'  September  7, 
1986.  discussion  of  Soviet  activities  in 
the  region,  Clyde  Haberman  observes: 

American  bilateral  trade  with  Asia,  Aus- 
tralia and  New  Zealand  has  more  than  tri- 
pled in  the  last  10  years,  reaching  $202  bil- 
lion in  1985.  That  equals,  almost  to  the 
dollar,  the  United  States  total  worldwide 
trade  as  recently  as  1975.  Over  the  last 
decade,  trade  with  Asia  and  the  Pacific  has 
ino^ased  from  29  to  36  percent  of  overall 
American  foreign  commerce,  and  presum- 
ably will  keep  rising. 

In  testimony  before  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee  on  Deceml^er  11  of 
la«t  year.  Prof.  Hugh  Patrick  of  Co- 
lumbia University  amplified  on  these 
statistics.  He  observed  that: 

The  American  economy  is  now  more  in- 
volved in  the  world  economy  than  ever 
before  in  its  history,  not  only  absolutely  but 
also  relative  to  its  total  production,  invest- 
m«)t  and  consumption.  Over  the  past  two 
decades  the  share  of  exports  plus  imports  of 
goods  and  services  has  virtually  doubled  to 
more  than  one-fifth  of  the  X3S.  gross  na- 
tional product. 


Since  America  now  trades  more 
often  With  the  Pacific  basin  nations 
than  with  any  other  region,  including 
Western  Europe,  it  should  be  clear 
that  the  economic  vitality  and  buying 
power  of  our  Pacific  trading  partners 
influence  the  basic  health  and  selling 
power  of  our  own  economy.  We  cannot 
be  isolationist  in  our  trade  policies  any 
more  than  we  can  return  to  the  days 
of  a  "fortress  America"  attitude 
toward  our  global  defense  posture. 

The  people  from  my  part  of  the 
country.  Mr.  Speaker,  understand  that 
Pacific  Rim  trade  is  absolutely  impor- 
tant. Many  Jobs  are  intimately  con- 
nected with  Pacific  Rim  trade.  While 
we  have  those  who  export  and  we  have 
Jobs  that  are  connected  with  export, 
and  while  we  recognize  that  we  are  not 
allowed  into  those  markets  as  we  wish 
we  wo«ld.  we  would  plead  with  the 
Congress  not  to  overstep  retaliatory 
action. 

That  is.  not  to  take  it  upon  itself  to 
impose  upon  this  administration  or 
any  other  administration  a  unilateral 
attitude  toward  retaliation  that  does 
not  take  Into  consideration  what  we 
are  going  to  get  out  of  it  in  the  end. 

Punidhing  other  coimtries  because  of 
their  failing,  real  and  imagined,  in  the 
area  of  free  trade,  may  come  back  to 
hurt  ua  even  more.  In  the  long  run  we 
will  lose  American  Jobs  Just  as  well  as 
those  eotuitries  will  lose  their  jobs. 
Maybe  those  of  us  in  the  West  will 
Just  loae  more  Jobs  and  lose  Jobs  more 
quiclEly  than  the  rest  of  the  country, 
but  Mr.  Speaker,  our  entire  coimtry 
would  be  affected  by  an  unfortunate 
turn  to  protectionism  in  this  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  do  not  now  face  an 
imminent  danger  to  our  vital  interests 
in  the  Pacific.  But  such  a  danger  may 
develop  if  we  do  not  learn  to  take  the 
internal  politics  of  our  friends  as  seri- 
ously as  the  Soviets  do.  Vigorous 
Soviet  efforts  to  improve  ties  with  the 
States  of  the  Western  Pacific  suggest 
that  they  maintain  a  careful  watch  on 
the  attitudes  of  those  countries  to  the 
United  States.  Through  a  resolute  and 
credible  defense  posture  and  through 
trade  policies  that  open  markets 
rather  than  close  them,  we  must 
ensure  that  Moscow  has  no  easy  op- 
portunities. The  consequences  of  such 
opportiuiities  can  hit  too  close  to  the 
homes  of  every  American. 


THE  FISCAL  1988  BUDGET:  THE 
CLASS  OP  1986  DEMOCRATIC 
CAUCUS  RESPONSE 

The  SPEAEIER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Esft]  is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

GSMKRAL  LKAVE 

Mr.  ESPY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  luiani- 
mous  consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  S  legislative  days  in  which  to 


revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
subject  of  this  special  order. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ESPY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  today  to  Join  my  colleagues  of 
the  class  of  1986  Democratic  caucus  in 
presenting  what  we  believe  to  be  a 
unique  and  important  perspective  on 
the  current  deliberations  over  the  pro- 
posed fiscal  1988  Federal  budget. 

As  the  newest  Members  of  this  dis- 
tinguished body,  we  came  to  Washing- 
ton with  a  fresh  message  from  our 
constituents.  Oiu"  presence  here  today 
reflects  the  strong  concern  expressed 
by  those  constituents  last  November 
over  the  trends  in  this  administra- 
tion's budget  and  policy  proposals  and 
their  concerns  about  this  administra- 
tion's priorities. 

Our  family  farmers  face  the  worst 
crisis— a  crisis  threatening  their  very 
survival— since  the  Great  Depression. 
Education  funding  has  been  sharply 
reduced  by  this  administration  despite 
warnings  that  our  competitiveness  Is 
suffering  in  this  area,  one  which  is 
crucial  to  our  Nation's  future.  Oiu-  el- 
derly population  remains  fearful  that 
benefits  they  have  counted  on  will  be 
subject  to  new  cuts  or  new  costs.  Our 
college-age  students  face  Increasingly 
uncertain  futures  because  of  their  con- 
cern that  college  costs  may  soon  be 
out  of  their  economic  reach.  Our  non- 
military  research  and  development  ef- 
forts continue  to  be  the  target  of  new 
proposals  to  reduce  funding  by  this  ad- 
ministration, despite  the  vital  role 
R&D  will  play  in  restoring  this  Na- 
tion's status  as  a  world  trader.  Our 
rural  areas  and  the  great  heartland  of 
this  Nation  continue  to  hear  talk  of  an 
economic  recovery,  yet  see  no  signs  of 
a  recovery  of  their  main  streets. 

Last  week,  during  the  President's 
Day  recess,  our  caucus  members  had 
the  opportunity  to  return  to  their  dis- 
tricts for  the  first  time  since  the  ad- 
ministration's budget  proposals  were 
fully  imveiled.  What  we  heard  were 
our  constituents  reemphaslzing  their 
strong  concern  over  the  direction  of 
this  latest  of  administration  budget 
proposals. 

I  also  had  the  opportunity,  as  a  new 
member  of  the  House  Budget  Commit- 
tee, which  held  field  hearings  around 
the  country  during  the  recess,  to  listen 
to  the  concerns  of  citizens  outside  my 
own  district.  They  expressed  similar 
frustration  and  fear  over  where  the 
Federal  Government  is  headed  and 
how  it  will  deal  with  these  very  real 
problems. 

My  colleagues  in  the  class  of  1986 
Democratic  caucus  and  I  have  asked 
for  this  time  today  to  present  oiu-  im- 
pressions of  the  administration's  pro- 
posed budget,  particularly  in  light  of 
the  comments  and  concerns  we  have 
heard  from  our  constituents  over  the 


past  several  weeks.  Several  members 
of  our  caucus  will  discuss  in  more 
detail  specific  areas  within  the  budget 
that  have  raised  the  most  concern. 
But  allow  me  at  the  start  to  reiterate 
two  points  about  the  administration's 
budget  proposal  and  the  difficult  task 
we  will  face  in  arriving  at  a  reasonable 
and  fair  budget  for  fiscal  1988. 

First,  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office,  as  you  are  all  aware,  has  indi- 
cated that  the  administration's  budget 
will  fall  short  of  reaching  the  deficit 
reduction  target  established  in  the 
Gramm-Rudman  Act.  That  act  calls 
for  a  deficit  no  higher  than  $108  bil- 
lion, while  the  CBO  estimates  the  defi- 
cit under  the  administration  budget 
would  actually  be  closer  to  $135  to 
$140  biUion.  What  that  means  is  Con- 
gress would  have  to  cut  some  $61  bil- 
lion, an  unprecedented  amount,  out  of 
the  Federal  budget  to  reach  the  cur- 
rent Gramm-Rudman  target. 

The  second  problem  deals  with  the 
Issue  I  have  already  raised,  the  issue 
of  where  this  administration's  prior- 
ities lie  in  attempting  to  make  head- 
way on  the  real  problem  of  the  budget 
deficit. 

As  Budget  Committee  Chairman 
Bill  Gray  has  eloquently  pointed  out 
a  number  of  times,  this  administra- 
tion's budget  Is  sharply  out  of  balance 
when  it  comes  to  distributing  the  pain 
that  will  certainly  occur  as  programs 
are  trinuned  in  order  to  achieve  a  low- 
ered deficit. 

In  the  military  area,  the  administra- 
tion proposes  a  $15.4  billion  increase 
In  appropriations  over  the  1987  level. 
In  contrast,  the  administration  cadis 
for  deep  cuts,  or  the  outright  elimina- 
tion of  programs  such  as  assisted  hous- 
ing, rural  economic  development,  edu- 
cation, nutrition,  Medicaid,  and  Medi- 
care. Progress  on  reducing  the  deficit, 
which  is  of  vital  importance,  cannot 
and  should  not  be  gained  at  the  ex- 
pense of  those  in  our  society  who  are 
least  able  to  sustain  such  a  burden. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Price]. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  North  Carolina.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Fourth  District  of 
North  Carolina  is  the  home  of  numer- 
ous institutions  of  higher  education, 
including  Louisburg  College,  Meredith 
College,  North  Carolina  State  Univer- 
sity, Peace  College,  St.  Augustine's 
College,  St.  Mary's  College.  Shaw  Uni- 
versity, the  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina at  Chapel  Hill,  Randolph  Techni- 
cal College,  and  Wake  Technical  Col- 
lege. We  know  the  value  of  higher 
education.  We  know  what  it  means  for 
our  standard  of  living  and  for  our 
quality  of  life.  We  know  what  educa- 
tion contributes  to  economic  progress, 
to  opening  the  doors  of  opportunity, 
and  to  developing  an  active,  well-in- 
formed citizenry. 


But  North  Carolinians  also  fear,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  the  present  administra- 
tion is  blind  to  the  fundamental  im- 
portance of  higher  education  for  the 
continued  economic  and  intellectual 
growth  of  America.  We  see  the  admin- 
istration forgetting  that  every  dollar 
spent  on  education  is  an  investment 
that  will  pay  future  dividends  in  pros- 
perity and  enlightenment.  We  see  an 
administration  willing  to  cut  the 
routes  of  access  to  education  upon 
which  all  but  our  wealthiest  students 
depend. 

In  its  fiscal  year  1988  budget  plan, 
the  administration  seeks  to  disqualify 
some  3  million  students  from  eligibil- 
ity for  Federal  student  aid  by  elimi- 
nating four  student  aid  programs — 
supplemental  grants,  college  work- 
study  programs,  national  direct  stu- 
dent loans,  and  State  student  incen- 
tive programs— and  drastically  cutting 
a  fifth— the  Pell  Grant  Program— that 
have  allowed  millions  of  ambitious 
young  people  to  receive  the  educations 
they  desire  and  deserve.  At  just  one  of 
the  universities  in  my  district,  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel 
Hill,  these  cuts  would  mean  that  more 
than  3,000  students  would  be  denied 
needed  financial  assistance. 

Moreover,  Mr.  Speaker,  these  pro- 
posals are  being  offered  by  the  admin- 
istration at  a  time  when  students  and 
their  parents  are  already  facing  stag- 
gering increases  in  the  costs  of  educa- 
tion. More  students  are  taking  out 
larger  loans  each  year.  Students  are 
finding  themselves  limited  in  their 
career  choices  as  a  result  of  heavy  in- 
debtedness. How  can  we  attract  stu- 
dents to  essential  but  low-paying  ca- 
reers, such  as  teaching,  when  they  re- 
alize that  a  large  portion  of  their  al- 
ready small  salaries  must  go  to  repay 
heavy  debts? 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  one  whose  career 
has  been  in  higher  education,  I  have 
administered  student  loan  and  work- 
study  programs  for  several  years.  I  can 
testify  from  firsthand  experience  that 
these  are  not  wasteful  or  extravagant 
programs.  On  the  contrary,  student 
aid  budgets  have  been  austere,  and  our 
resources  have  never  been  sufficient  to 
assist  all  of  those  deserving  help. 

Now  the  administration  threatens  to 
worsen  this  already  unacceptable  situ- 
ation by  cutting  back  on  grants  and 
work-study  options  while  increasing 
student  loan  interest  rates  and  charg- 
ing higher  fees  for  loan  administra- 
tion. 

At  best.  Mr.  Speaker,  these  educa- 
tional budget  proposals  are  shortsight- 
ed. The  President  gives  lipservice  to 
the  theme  of  "competitiveness"  while 
simultaneously  proposing  to  shut  the 
doors  of  educational  opportunity  to 
millions  of  Americans.  In  his  State  of 
the  Union  Address,  Mr.  Reagan  spoke 
with  reverence  of  the  benefits  of  edu- 
cation while  at  the  same  time  intro- 
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dudnc  a  budget  that  would  limit  the 
•eoMi  to  that  education  for  deserving 
itudenta  trom  families  of  low  and 
moderate  Income. 

I  reaUw,  Mr.  ^leaker,  that  these  are 
times  that  demand  discrimination  and 
icatratnt  in  Government  spending.  All 
items  in  the  Federal  budget,  including 
education  programs,  must  be  scruti- 
nised and  tested  for  efficiency  and  ef- 
f  eeUveneBB.  But  we  must  see  spending 
for  quaUty  education  and  for  broad- 
ened educatl<Hial  opportunity  as  an  in- 
vestment in  our  Nation's  future.  I 
strongly  believe  that  today's  budget 
crisiB  offers  an  opportunity  for  ingenu- 
ity, ludgmoit.  and  courage— not  an 
excuse  for  an  attacli  on  higher  educa- 
tion. Open  access  to  education  has 
l(mg  been  a  hallmark  of  the  American 
way.  It  cannot  now  be  treated  as  dls- 
poisable  luxury  even  in  these  times  of 
budgetary  crisis. 

Mr.  ^^eaker,  the  need  of  these  stu- 
dents for  financial  assistance  Is  a  need 
that  all  Americans  share  for  a  prosper- 
ous future,  a  vital  democracy,  and  a 
society  of  opportunity. 

Mr.  "ESPY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 

[Mr.  IWUTCASTXR]. 

Mr.  LANCASTER.  Bfr.  Speaker,  at  a 
time  when  competitiveness  has 
beccHne  a  bu^  word  for  solving  our 
trade  deficit  problems,  the  administra- 
tion's budget  would  decimate  the  edu- 
catiiHi  budget,  critical  to  educating  to- 
morrow's woriL  force  and  reeducating 
today's  displaced  workers.  How  can  we 
expect  to  have  workers  with  the  skills 
to  fill  the  Jobs  which  are  necessary  to 
be  truly  competitive  in  world  trade 
markets  if  we  reduce  elementary  and 
secondary  education  budgets  by  18 
percent  and  college  student  aid  assist- 
ance by  45  percent? 

The  administration's  budget  would 
completely  eliminate  nine  major  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education  pro- 
grams, including  the  complete  elimina- 
tion of  all  vocational  educational  pro- 
grams. 

How  can  the  administration  ever 
hope  to  have  a  truly  competitive  and 
effective  woi^  force  if  it  completely 
eliminates  vocational  education,  that 
part  of  our  educational  system  de- 
signed to  prepare  students  for  specific 
Jobs? 

Our  national  security,  a  subject  dear 
to  the  heart  of  this  administration,  is 
also  at  risk  because  of  the  great  cuts  in 
education  budgets.  We  can  produce 
star  wars  and  other  sophisticated 
weapms  systems  and  spend  billions  of 
dollars  doing  so,  but  we  will  lose  the 
battle  if  we  do  not  have  an  educated 
and  literate  group  of  personnel  who 
can  be  trained  readily  and  inexpen- 
sively to  operate  those  systems. 

It  is  time  that  the  administration 
place  as  much  emphasis  on  the  quality 
of  manpower  who  serve  in  our  Na- 
tion's Armed  Forces  as  it  places  on  the 
quantity  of  fire  power. 


The  administration  proposal  to 
reduce  by  45  percent  the  student  aid 
available  to  our  colleges  and  universi- 
ties cuts  by  almost  half  the  opportuni- 
ty lor  middle  and  lower  income  stu- 
dents to  ever  improve  their  standard 
of  living.  These  same  cuts  dispropor- 
tionately impact  on  vocational  and 
technical  colleges  where  so  many  of 
our  students  are  dependent  on  work 
study  programs  and  other  loan  and 
grant  programs  to  enable  them  to 
remain  in  school  while  they  also  work 
part  time. 

Again,  the  competitive  edge  which 
brain  power  has  traditionally  provided 
to  this  country  is  undercut  and  severe- 
ly damaged  perhaps  for  a  full  genera- 
tion unless  this  Congress  acts  responsi- 
bly and  appropriately  to  these  pro- 
posed cuts. 

Our  future  lies  in  the  minds  of  our 
yoUng  people.  Let  us  not  neglect  to 
provide  the  resources  necessary  to 
guarantee  that  future  by  committing 
the  necessary  resources  to  educating 
our  young  people  and  to  the  extent 
possible  and  necessary. 

Mr.  ESPY.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  next  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia  [Mr.  Lewis]. 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
we  as  elected  officials  share  a  moral 
obligation  to  assist  in  the  strengthen- 
ing of  our  Nation's  foundation.  While 
I  recognize  the  need  for  a  balanced 
budget  and  the  need  to  cut  the  deficit, 
I  believe  that  it  is  truly  unfair  to  at- 
tempt to  balance  the  budget  upon  the 
baeks  of  the  needy,  the  elderly,  and 
our  young  children.  A  strong  foimda- 
tion  does  not  include  a  weak  educa- 
tional system  or  a  nation  filled  with 
unemployed  individuals. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  deeply  troubled 
by  several  items  in  the  administra- 
tion's fiscal  year  1988  budget.  While 
time  does  not  permit  me  to  address  all 
of  the  issues  of  concern  to  me,  I  would, 
holpever,  like  to  register  my  concern 
about  the  effects  of  the  administra- 
tion's proposals  upon  child  nutrition 
programs  and  historic  preservation. 

I  am  particularly  concerned  about 
the  administration's  proposals  to 
eliminate  cash  tuid  commodity  for 
lunches  served  to  students  who  do  not 
qualify  for  a  free  or  reduced  price 
limch.  Unnecessary  funding  cuts 
wcttild  only  serve  to  eliminate  afford- 
able meals,  thus  eliminating  children 
from  access  to  needed  nutritional  pro- 
grams. The  School  Limch  Program  is 
not  a  welfare  program.  It  is  a  nutrition 
program  for  all  clilldren.  Hungry  chil- 
dren cannot  learn. 

Mr.  Speaker,  another  concern  that  I 
share  with  many  people  in  my  State  of 
Georgia  and  with  many  citizens 
throughout  the  country  is  the  pro- 
posed cut  of  funding  of  State  preserva- 
tion offices.  These  offices  transfer  de- 
teriorating eyesores  into  important 
landmarlLS,  many  of  which  have 
become  a  focal  point  of  national  and 


local  community  pride.  The  loss  of  the 
ability  to  preserve  our  Nation's  land- 
marks cDuld  only  be  defined  as  a  great 
tragedy. 

The  citizens  of  this  land  have  a  right 
to  Imow  what  is  in  the  food  we  eat; 
what  la  in  the  water  we  drink,  and 
what  is  In  the  air  we  breathe.  We  must 
realize  that  the  bounty  of  the  Earth's 
resources  is  not  ours  to  hoard,  waste, 
or  destroy,  but  to  use  only  what  we 
need  to  share  and  to  preserve  for 
future  generations. 

As  a  Congress  we  must  demand  suffi- 
cient food  to  eliminate  hunger,  pro- 
vide housing  for  the  homeless.  Jobs  for 
the  unemployed,  quality  education  for 
our  children,  and  adequate  health  care 
for  all  Americans.  How  can  we,  in  good 
faith,  continue  to  cut  programs  which 
are  essential  to  the  healthy  develop- 
ment o|  our  Nation.  The  budget  must 
reflect  that  we  are  a  caring  and  a  shar- 
ing society. 

I  D  1550 

Mr.  ESPY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  now 
to  the  gentleman  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Owens]. 

Mr.  OWENS  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker, 
nearly  g  month  ago  Members  of  Con- 
gress were  honored  to  hear  President 
Reagan  deliver  his  State  of  the  Union 
Address  in  this  great  Hall.  Over  these 
last  4  weeks,  I  have  studied  what  the 
President  said,  and  I  have  studied 
what  the  President's  budget  proi>oses. 
I  am  struck  by  the  differences.  No- 
where if  the  difference  more  apparent 
and  the  inconsistences  so  great,  as  in 
the  administration's  education  plans 
for  1989. 

In  hit  State  of  the  Union  Address, 
the  President  told  us  that  to  his  own 
exhortation,  "we  must  strive  for  excel- 
lence in  education."  In  response  to  his 
own  exhortations,  he  has  proposed  a 
cut  of  28  percent  in  the  education 
budget.  He  told  us  that  "our  children 
should  master  the  basic  concepts  of 
math  and  science,"  and  then  cut  math 
and  science  teacher  training  programs. 
President  Reagan  annoimced  a  goal  of 
raising  literacy  levels  by  the  year  2000 
"to  assure  that  every  American— no 
matter  what  age— leams  to  speak, 
read,  and  write  English,"  and  yet  he 
has  proposed  a  rescission  of  all  1987 
funds  for  immigrant  education  and 
provided  no  funds  for  1988.  The  Presi- 
dent told  us  that  no  one  should  be 
"left  behind"  in  obtaining  an  educa- 
tion, and,  yet  he  has  proposed  cuts  of 
$253  million,  or  15  percent  in  funds  for 
education  for  the  handicapped. 

The  cuts  to  elementary  and  second- 
ary education  are  bad  enough.  But  the 
cuts  to  higher  education  are  truly  dev- 
astating. The  administration  proposes 
cuts  of  29  percent,  nearly  one-third,  in 
Pell  grants,  the  cornerstone  of  postsec- 
ondary  financial  aid.  The  administra- 
tion would  also,  for  reasons  no  one 
seems  to  be  able  to  explain,  completely 


do  away  with  the  work  study  programs 
and  the  supidemental  educational  op- 
portunity grants.  By  way  of  illustra- 
tion, the  University  of  Utah,  the  larg- 
est Institution  of  higher  learning  in 
my  district,  would  be  forced  to  lay  off 
its  800  working  students,  and  to  turn 
away  over  3,000  students  who  current- 
ly receive  financial  aid  in  the  form  of 
grants  or  loans. 

What  possible  rationale  can  the  ad- 
ministration provide  for  such  a  policy? 
How  can  they  Justify  this  attack  on 
our  educational  system? 

How  can  the  President  Justify 
threatening  the  quality  of  preparation 
for  our  young  people  when  today's 
global  economy  depends  upon  more 
and  better  educational  preparation?  If 
we  are  to  give  our  young  the  opportu- 
nity to  compete  economically  in  the 
world,  we  must  provide  them  with  a 
competitive  education. 

We  must  be  concerned  that  the 
United  States  is  losing  its  competitive 
edge  in  the  international  market  and 
yet,  the  administration's  proposed 
education  budget  not  only  fails  to  ad- 
dress that  issue,  it  makes  the  problem 
worse. 

Coliunnist  Jack  Anderson  recently 
reported  that  70  to  90  percent  of  high 
school  students  in  Japan  and  West 
Germany  and  the  Soviet  Union  leave 
high  school  proficient  enough  in  math 
and  science  to  begin  a  technical  pro- 
gram in  college  or  at  a  university.  In 
the  United  States,  by  contrast,  only  6 
percent  of  high  school  graduates  are 
so  prepared.  We  caxmot  expect  to 
maintain  our  endangered  position  as 
the  world's  technological  superpower 
if  we  do  not  provide  an  adequate  edu- 
cation to  our  young  people.  The 
United  States  cannot  afford  to  adopt 
such  a  shortsighted  and  unwise  policy 
as  the  President's  education  budget 
provides.  I  urge  my  colleagues  in  the 
strongest  possible  terms  to  reject  the 
administration's  proposals  for  educa- 
tion for  1988  and  to  substitute,  in  their 
place,  a  budget  which  recognizes  that 
the  highest  quality  education  and 
preparation  for  oiu'  young  are  prefato- 
ry to  solving  all  our  other  economic 
problems.  We  cannot  expect  to  com- 
pete in  world  markets  until  we  provide 
our  children  with  competitive  quality 
education.  And  this  administration's 
vendetta  asnJnst  education  is  a  grave 
disservice,  not  only  to  our  children, 
but  to  our  economic  well-being. 

Mr.  ESPY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the   gentleman   from   South   Dakota 

[Mr.  JOHHSOH]. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  South  Dakota. 
Mr.  Si>eaker,  a  recent  publication  of 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
downplayed  the  effect  of  this  adminis- 
tration's disastrous  budget  for  rural 
America.  Incredibly,  the  OMB  claims 
that^ 

This  budget  will  not  harm  rural  America. 
Indeed,  by  better  targeting  outdated  and 
poorly  focused  programs,  many  of  which 


were  begun  in  the  1930's  and  have  not  been 
significantly  changed,  we  can  put  our  f iacal 
house  In  order  and  provide  the  assistance 
that  rural  communities  deserve. 

Everyone  recognizes  the  need  for 
fiscal  responsibility  and  restraint— this 
country  is  living  beyond  its  means,  and 
we've  got  to  change  that.  But  is  it  fair 
that  the  area  of  the  country  that  is  ex- 
periencing the  greatest  hardship  is 
being  asked  to  sacrifice  the  most;  that 
an  economy  already  on  its  knees 
should  be  luiocked  on  its  back? 

Is  it  really  fair  to  ask  our  farmers  to 
absorb  all  of  the  following: 

Cuts  in  commodity  price  supports 
which  wiU  salvage  family  farm  income; 

Termination  of  agricultural  stabili- 
zation and  conservation  programs; 

Termination  of  FMHA  farm  owner- 
ship direct  loans; 

Phaseout  of  rural  electrification  pro- 
grams; 

Reductions  in  Federal  assistance  for 
crop  insurance; 

Reductions  in  Soil  Conservation 
Service  Programs;  and 

Imposition  of  user  fees  on  meat  and 
poultry  inspections. 

Perhaps  most  distressing  about  the 
administration's  budget  is  the  appar- 
ent belief  that  there  are  no  intercon- 
nections between  programs.  As  farms 
fall  and  farm  programs  fold,  rural 
Americans  are  compelled  to  turn  to 
other  work.  Yet  there  are  no  provi- 
sions in  this  budget  to  deal  with  dis- 
placed farmers.  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration direct  loans  are  elimiiuited. 
Farmer's  Home  Administration  hous- 
ing and  community  development  pro- 
grams are  terminated.  Vocational  edu- 
cation funds  are  eliminated.  Where  do 
we  expect  rural  Americans  to  turn? 

The  pat  answer  from  the  administra- 
tion is  that  States  should  handle  these 
matters.  Yet  the  same  economic  pres- 
sures that  are  hurting  farms  are  af- 
fecting rural  States.  That  is  why  we 
have  these  Federal  programs  in  the 
first  place,  because  we  recognize  that 
as  a  Nation  we  are  in  this  together. 
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A  budget  that  simply  passes  the 
buck  to  rural  States  and  forces  them 
to  sink  or  swim  on  their  own  is  short- 
sighted, irresponsible,  and  unaccept- 
able, and  we  must  do  everything  in  our 
power  to  change  it  and  restore  sanity 
and  balance  to  our  national  budget 
agenda. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  ESPY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  next 
to  the  gentleman  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
MrniixL 

Mr.  MFUME.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  first- 
term  Congressman  from  Maryland's 
Seventh  District,  I  stand  here  today  as 
a  representative  of  the  thousands  of 
elderly  and  disabled  citizens  in  my  dis- 
trict and  for  the  millions  more 
throughout  this  Nation  who  would  be 
adversely  affected  by  the  administra- 


tion's proposed  drastic  cuts  in  Medi- 
care funding  in  its  1988  budget. 

After  cutting  both  Medicare  and 
Medicaid  by  over  $30  billion  since 
talcing  office,  the  President  proposes 
cuts  totaling  $6  billion  in  1988  and 
$22.1  billion  over  3  years.  The  1988  re-^ 
ductions  represent  32  percent  of  the 
spending  cuts  proposed  for  the  entire 
Federal  budget.  This  is  unconscion- 
able. 

While  I  agree  that  we  must  look  for 
ways  to  constrain  Government  spend- 
ing in  order  to  reduce  the  Federal 
budget,  I  cannot  condone  doing  it  on 
the  backs  of  our  senior  citizens. 

P^lrthermore,  there  is  growing  evi- 
dence that  the  27  million  Americans 
who  qualify  for  home  health  care 
under  Medicare  are  being  unjustly 
denied  help  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. Since  1983  when  Congress  gave 
hospitals  new  incentives  to  save  money 
by  shortening  the  length  of  stay  of 
Medicare  beneficiaries,  patients  are 
leaving  hospitals  sooner  and  some- 
times in  greater  need  of  home  health 
care  than  ever  before.  But  the  rate  of 
growth  of  Medicare  reimbursements 
for  home  services  has  declined  due  to 
arbitrary  interpretation  of  Medicare 
law  by  intermediary  insurance  compa- 
nies and  a  failure,  on  the  part  of  the 
Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services,  to  rectify  the  problem.  As  a 
result,  over  1  million  elderly  Ameri- 
cans needing  home  health  care  are  not 
receiving  it  according  to  a  recent  Gen- 
eral Accoiuiting  Office  report.  This 
must  stop.  All  those  who  need  the  care 
and  are  entitled  to  it  under  the  law 
must  receive  it. 

This  administration  in  its  zealous 
drive  toward  reducing  the  deficit  has 
attempted  to  run  roughshod  over  the 
health-care  needs  of  oiu-  senior  citi- 
zens. While  the  President's  recently 
announced  catastrophic  health  care 
plan  is  a  small  step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion, much  more  is  needed  to  protect 
the  health  care  needs  of  the  elderly— 
particularly  those  who  are  both  elder- 
ly and  poor.  For  example,  I  don't  know 
many  elderly  poor  people  who  can 
afford  the  $2,000  deductible  called  for 
in  the  President's  plan. 

Quality  health  care  for  the  elderly  is 
a  necessity,  not  a  frill,  and  I  will  work 
with  those  who  share  that  view  in  this 
100th  Congress  to  assure  the  adequate 
funding  of  Medicare.  The  elderly  of 
America  deserve  nothing  less. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  ESPY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  next 
to  the  gentleman  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
Cardin]. 

Mr.  CARDIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  my  colleagues  in  this 
year's  freshman  class  in  this  st>ecial 
order  to  discuss  the  Federal  budget  for 
fiscal  year  1988. 

The  most  pressing  domestic  econom- 
ic issue  before  this  Congress  is  how  to 
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deal  with  the  Fedenl  budget  deficit. 
everyone  Mrees  the  deficit  must  be 
radooed.  But  there  is  widespread  dls- 
agnement  ov«r  how  much  it  should  be 
reduced,  (»'  how  quickly,  or  by  what 
comhlTiatlwi  of  spending  cuts  and  rev- 
enue increaaea. 

The  magic  words  in  the  budget 
debate  are  still  Oramm-Rudman.  The 
lnstttati(Hial  crisis  we  face  is  the  result 
of  the  rigid  timetables  and  goali>  that 
were  set  in  that  legislation. 

Oramm-Rudman  specified  that  the 
biidget  for  fiscal  year  1988  contain  a 
deficit  of  no  more  than  $108  billion. 
The  target  was  questionable  at  the 
time  it  was  adopted.  Events  since  pas- 
sage of  the  legislation  have  proved  it 
totally  unreasonable. 

The  premise  of  Gramm-Rudman  was 
that  the  deficit  for  fiscal  year  1986 
would  be  in  the  range  of  $180  billion, 
and  that  by  annual  reductions  of  $36 
billion,  the  budget  could  be  balanced 
in  5  years.  Unfortimately,  the  actual 
deficit  for  1986  turned  out  to  be  $221 
blUion.  or  $41  billion  higher  than  an- 
ticipated. 

Congress  succeeded  in  1987  in  reduc- 
ing the  deficit  considerably.  In  fact, 
from  1986  to  1987  the  deficit  declined 
by  more  than  the  $36  biUion  yearly  in- 
stallment required  by  the  law.  The 
Congressional  Budget  Office  projects 
that  the  deficit  for  this  year  will  be 
approximately  $176  billion,  or  $45  bil- 
lion lower  than  the  previous  year. 

While  that  represents  progress,  it 
also  falls  well  short  of  the  deficit 
target  for  fiscal  year  1987.  We  were 
supposed  to  be  coming  out  of  1987 
with  a  deficit  of  $144  billion.  If  you're 
starting  at  $144  billion,  a  deficit  of 
$108  billion  is  achievable.  But  if  you're 
starting,  as  we  are,  from  a  deficit  of 
$176  billion,  the  spending  cuts  or  tax 
increases  needed  to  get  to  $108  billion 
could  be  devastating  to  our  economy. 

What  should  we  do  this  year?  Ad- 
ministration officials  stand  there  in 
their  glass  houses  throwing  stones  at 
the  Congress,  accusing  us  of  contem- 
plating a  crime  they  have  already  com- 
mitted. 

The  administration's  budget  claims 
to  achieve  the  Gramm-Rudman  target 
for  1988.  In  fact,  it  misses  by  $26.8  bil- 
lion. The  rest  of  the  savings  they 
claim  are  a  hodgepodge  of  rosy  eco- 
nomic forecasts  and  smoke-and-mir- 
rors  budgeting. 

The  challenge  we  face  is  not  to 
prove  that  we  can  reach  some  arbi- 
trary target.  Deficit  reduction  is  a 
good  thing  but  you  can  have  too  much 
of  a  good  thing.  Congress  this  year 
must  prove  we  can  adhere  to  the  un- 
derlying principles  of  Gramm-Rudman 
without  committing  ourselves  to  a 
course  that  could  prove  destructive  for 
the  economy. 

I  would  favor  an  approach  which 
would  make  Oramm-Rudman  targets 
economically  meaningful.  By  tying 
deficit  reduction  targets  to  certain  eco- 


nomic indicators,  we  can  avoid  the 
mistake  of  adopting  deep  spending 
cuts  or  revenue  increases  in  a  weak- 
ened economy.  The  $60  billion  we 
woidd  need  to  cut  this  year  to  hit  the 
Gramm-Rudman  target  would  repre- 
sent a  cut  of  1.5  percent  of  GNP.  In- 
stead of  blindly  adhering  to  arbitrary 
deficit  targets,  it  would  make  more 
senae  to  tie  deficit  reduction  require- 
ments to  the  unemployment  rate  or 
the  rate  of  growth  in  the  GNP. 

The  deficit  question  is  too  Important 
to  put  on  automatic  pilot.  It  demands 
careful,  reasoned  action  by  an  in- 
formed, responsible  Congress.  By  hold- 
ing this  special  order,  we  are  saying 
the  freshman  class  is  prepared  to  take 
that  action.  We  know  the  choices  will 
be  tough. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  ESPY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  next 
to  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  Kennedy]. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  first 
of  all,  I  would  like  to  just  thank  every- 
body for  coming  here  today  and  listen- 
ing to  this  fine  set  of  talks  from  the 
freshman  class. 

In  tuidition,  let  me  say  that  before  I 
had  the  opportimity  to  run  for  politi- 
cal office,  for  the  last  8  years  I  have 
been  nmning  a  nonprofit  energy  com- 
pany called  Citizens  Energy  Corp.  Citi- 
zens Energy  has  been  able  to  provide 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  in 
my  own  State  of  Massachusetts  with 
low-cost  heating  oil  and  people  in  over 
22  or  25  other  States  with  low-cost 
natural  gas,  electricity,  and  pharma- 
ceutical drugs,  as  well  as  a  range  of 
other  services.  In  addition,  in  the  last 
couple  of  years  we  started  the  first 
electrical  trading  company  in  this 
country. 

I  am  here  today  to  talk  about  the 
energy  policy  of  this  Nation.  It  just 
seems  to  me  that  what  we  really  need 
in  this  country  is  not  all  the  experts 
that  want  to  come  in  and  tell  us  about 
complicated  energy  policies.  What  we 
need  in  this  country  is  a  recognition 
that  energy  policy  is  really  quite 
simple,  that  cheaper  is  better,  and 
that  in  recognizing  that  if  we  foUow  a 
policy  of  cheaper  is  better,  we  can 
foster  real  competition  in  this  country, 
competition  that  is  going  to  enable  the 
small  businessman  to  enter  into  a  com- 
petttive  spirit  with  the  large  energy  in- 
dustries that  have  made  up  and  tradi- 
tionally provided  the  power  that  this 
Nation  needs. 
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If  we  look  at  the  industry  of  oU,  oil 
is  perhaps  one  of  the  greatest  and 
moat  competitive  industries  in  our 
whole  energy  supply.  It  is  probably 
also  the  most  effective  and  efficiently 
run  of  all  of  the  energy  industries.  If 
we  leave  the  oil  industry  and  begin  to 
take  a  look  at  natural  gas  and  electric- 
ity, what  we  find  is  huge  conglomer- 


ates thlit  are  basically  controlling 
most  of  the  energy  that  is  moved 
through  either  the  natural  gas  pipe- 
lines in  our  coimtry  or  over  the  electri- 
cal power  lines.  It  is  about  time  that 
we  enable  small  power  producers  to  be 
able  to  gain  access  to  the  power  lines 
in  this  oountry.  It  is  about  time  that 
we  turned  our  natural  gas  pipelines 
into  toll  roads  that  enable  all  produc- 
ers to  g|dn  the  same  access  that  the 
major  pipelines  have  over  the  mole- 
cules of  natural  gas  that  move 
through  those  pipelines. 

If  we  eould— in  our  State  of  Massa- 
chusetts, and  in  our  neighboring  State 
of  New  Hampshire,  we  are  about  to 
embark,  I  hope,  on  being  able  to 
repeal  the  need  for  the  Seabrook  nu- 
clear powerplant.  But  if  we  are  not 
successful,  I  would  just  like  everybody 
to  luidenstand  that  we  could  eliminate 
the  need  for  Seabrook  by  simply  using 
the  same  dollars  that  went  into  that 
powerplant  or  the  same  amoimt  of  dol- 
lars that,  all  of  the  people  in  our 
region  of  New  England  will  be  paying 
for  that  power,  to  simply  put  in 
energy  oonservation  measures  in  our 
homes  and  in  our  places  of  work. 

If  we  were  able  to  do  that,  we  would 
completely  eliminate  the  need  for  not 
only  Seabrook  but  many  other  power- 
plants  in  the  region  as  well,  and  make 
our  Nation  more  free  of  acid  rain  and 
the  potential  of  nuclear  disaster. 

It  seems  to  me  that  what  we  ought 
to  really  be  doing  in  this  country  is 
questioning  our  policies  that  create  a 
situation  of  socialism  for  the  rich  and 
free  enterprise  for  the  poor  and  the 
little  guy.  Create  a  situation  where  we 
have  a  level  playing  field  in  which  all 
providers  of  our  Nation's  energy  get 
an  equal  footing  and  an  equal  opportu- 
nity to  provide  the  public  with  the 
cheapest  possible  sources  of  energy 
that  they  deserve. 

I  thank  the  Members  for  their  time. 

Mr.  ESPY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  comments. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  next  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman fkt>m  Ohio  [Mr.  Sawyer]. 

Mr.  SAWYER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  very  real  privi- 
lege to  join  with  my  colleagues  in  this, 
the  100th  Congress.  We,  the  newest 
Members,  face  a  special  chaUenge  as 
we  seek  to  celebrate  perhaps  the 
greatest  invention  of  this  Nation,  the 
constitutional  system  that  permits  all 
of  us  the  political  freedoms  to  take 
part  in  the  wealth  of  200  years  of 
growth. 

I  would  like  to  talk  for  jiist  a 
moment  today  about  two  other  inven- 
tions that  are  just  as  important  in 
where  we  have  been  over  the  last  200 
years.  Those  two  inventions  were  men- 
tioned perhaps  only  by  reference  in  a 
speech  tihat  was  given  100  years  or  so 
ago  right  now  by  a  Justice  of  the  Su- 
preme Court.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes, 


to  a  graduating  class  of  Harvard  Law 
School. 

In  that  message  he  described  the 
greatest  service  that  one  can  do  in  a 
democracy.  He  suggested  that  that 
was: 

To  sec  the  future  as  far  aa  one  may;  to 
feel  the  force  behind  every  detail.  To  try  to 
hammer  out  products  that  are  sound  and 
compact.  To  seek  to  make  them  first-rate, 
and  to  let  the  results  speak  for  themselves. 

For  the  last  100  years,  since  that 
speech,  this  Nation  has  exemplified 
that  standard  to  a  world  that  it  has 
led  in  becoming  the  most  productive 
place  on  the  face  of  the  Earth.  We  did 
it  with  those  two  additional  inventions 
that  gave  life  to  that  constitutional 
system.  A  productive  system,  a  produc- 
tive capacity  that  was  the  world's  most 
efficient.  That  made  it  possible  for  an 
entire  nation  to  take  part  in  the 
wealth  it  produced.  An  educational 
system  that  led  the  world  and 
equipped  that  nation  to  be  productive. 

Today,  we  see  our  Nation  emulated 
by  countries  around  the  world  to  the 
point  where  less-developed  coimtries 
in  virtually  every  comer  of  this  globe 
have  the  capacity  to  replicate  those 
systems  that  we  taught  them  how  to 
build. 

That  is  what  we  seek  to  do  here 
today.  To  build  on  the  kind  of 
strength  that  we  have  seen.  To  take  a 
look  at  those  concerns  that  are  reflect- 
ed In  the  single  most  critical  document 
that  we  will  examine  in  this  100th 
Congress,  that  budget  that  embodies 
all  of  our  hopes  and  our  dreams  and 
our  aspirations.  That  budget  that 
takes  a  look  at  the  needs  of  this 
Nation  in  terms  of  energy  and  agricul- 
ture. Its  need  to  come  to  grips  with  its 
own  finances  and  deficits  and  perhaps 
most  important,  our  ability  to  invest 
in  ourselves.  To  invest  in  ourselves  in 
terms  of  productive  capacity,  in  our 
students  and  employee  development; 
in  education  and  new  capital  equip- 
ment and  new  productive  plants.  It  is 
in  this  way  that  we  give  life  to  that 
challenge  that  Justice  Holmes  gave  us 
100  years  ago.  If  we  do,  then  in  fact  we 
will  have  seen  the  future  as  far  as  we 
need  to.  We  will  have  felt  the  force 
behind  every  detail. 

We  will  continue  to  hammer  out 
products  that  are  soimd  and  compact. 
We  will  make  them  first  rate,  and 
indeed  the  results  will  speak  for  them- 
selves. 

Mr.  ESPY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  for  his  contribution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  now  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oregon  [Mr.  DeFazioI. 

Mr.  DkFAZIO.  I  thank  the  genUe- 
man  for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  we  look  at  the 
P>resident's  1988  defense  budget  re- 
quest, let's  ask  ourselves:  "After  6 
years  and  more  than  $1.5  trillion,  are 
we  more  or  less  seciu-e?"  And  let's  ask, 
"What  are  the  President's  priorities, 
and  where  are  they  taking  us?" 


In  his  defense  budget,  there  are 
three  big-ticket  items  with  very  dis- 
turbing implications.  The  President 
has  asked  for  $3.5  billion  for  the  Tri- 
dent II  missile.  Its  potential  as  a  first 
strike  weapon  is  obvious.  Its  abUity  to 
destroy  Soviet  missile  silos  introduces 
a  new  element  of  imcertainty  into  an 
already  dangerous  game.  By  increasing 
the  vulnerability  of  Soviet  land-based 
missiles,  we  increase  the  Soviet  pres- 
sure to  "use  or  lose"  its  nuclear  forces 
during  a  crisis. 

This  budget  includes  $402  million 
for  development  of  an  antisatelllte 
weapon.  The  United  States  depends  to 
a  much  greater  degree  on  satellites  for 
commimlcations  and  surveillance  than 
does  the  Soviet  Union.  The  ciurent 
Soviet  Asat  technology  is  relatively 
primitive.  It  Is  hardly  in  our  national 
interest  to  encourage  the  Soviets  to 
develop  a  more  efficient  Asat  capabil- 
ity, which  they  certainly  wiU  if  we  pro- 
ceed with  this  program.  A  ban  on  Asat 
weapons  development  would  be  achiev- 
able and  verifiable. 

And,  of  course,  there's  star  wars. 

The  President  is  asking  for  $5.2  bU- 
lion  for  this  program.  Cost  aside— 
though  $1  trillion  is  nothing  to  sneeze 
at— the  real  achilles  heel  of  SDI  is  the 
extreme  vulnerability  of  its  space- 
based  components  to  a  first  strike. 
This  fact  has  not  been  lost  on  the 
planners  at  the  Pentagon.  The  Presi- 
dent is  requesting  $2  billion  over  the 
next  2  years  for  research  aimed  at  de- 
fending the  defense. 

These  programs  need  to  be  seen  for 
what  they  are:  part  of  a  larger  strate- 
gy to  fight  and  win  a  nuclear  war. 
That  strategy  includes  the  develop- 
ment of  war  fighting  capabilities  that 
extend  our  reach  into  outer  space  and 
the  continued  buildup  of  our  stockpile 
of  nuclear  weapons. 

You  may  have  seen  the  article  in  the 
Post  last  Monday.  It  was  a  profile  of 
Earnest  Fitzgerald,  the  well-known  Air 
Force  whistleblower.  I'd  like  to  cite 
Fitzgerald's  first  law:  There  are  only 
two  phases  of  a  program.  The  first  is, 
"It's  too  early  to  tell."  The  second, 
"It's  too  late  to  stop." 

It's  not  too  late  to  stop  these  three 
expensive  and  destabilizing  weapons 
programs.  I  would  ask  my  colleagues 
to  keep  Mr.  Fitzgerald's  words  in  mind 
while  considering  the  President's  de- 
fense request. 
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Mr.  ESPY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  my 
colleagues,  the  members  of  the  1986 
Democratic  Caucus,  for  participating 
in  this  special  order. 


THE  UNIVERSITY  OP  PITTS- 
BURGH: 200  YEARS  OF  EXCEL- 
LENCE         

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Flake).  Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentieman  from  Pennsylva- 


nia [Mr.  Coyne]  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  COYNE.  Mr.  Speaker,  1987 
marks  the  200th  anniversary  of  the 
U.S.  Constitution.  This  monument  to 
oiu-  Founding  Fathers  is  the  comer- 
stone  of  our  country's  democracy;  it  is 
the  basis  of  every  American's  freedom 
and  liberty. 

One  key  component  of  our  democra- 
cy is  education.  Education  has  made 
our  country  a  better  place  to  live;  it 
spurs  our  hopes  and  dreams  for  a 
better  tomorrow. 

Nineteen  hundred  and  eighty-seven 
is  also  the  bicentennial  year  for  one  of 
America's  finest  academic  institutions. 
February  28  marks  the  day,  200  years 
ago,  when  Hugh  Henry  Brackenridge 
founded  the  Pittsburgh  Academy- 
known  today  as  the  University  of 
Pittsburgh. 

The  story  of  the  University  of  Pitts- 
burgh begins  in  1781  when  Bracken- 
ridge assessed  his  life  and  his  opportu- 
nities for  advancement  in  Philadel- 
phia. Brackenridge  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  his  opportunities  lay  else- 
where. Brackenridge  wrote,  "I  saw  no 
chance  for  being  anything  in  that  city, 
there  were  such  great  men  before  me." 
It  was  this  desire  for  a  better  life  that 
pushed  Brackenridge  westward,  across 
the  Allegheny  Mountains  to  the  small 
outpost  on  the  western  frontier— Pitts- 
burgh. 

Upon  reaching  the  town,  Bracken- 
ridge settled  and  decided  to  begin  an 
institution  for  higher  education.  He 
wrote,  "My  object  was  to  advance  the 
country— western  Pennsylvania— and 
thereby  advance  myself,"  to  plant  the 
values  of  enlightenment  in  the  lives  of 
the  people. 

In  its  first  years  of  existence,  the 
Pittsburgh  Academy  could  hardly  be 
considered  an  institution  for  higher 
education.  Basic  courses  in  arithmetic. 
writing,  and  geometry  were  taught, 
and  as  it  is  documented  "in  the  course 
of  one  quarter,  one  [could]  learn  the 
whole  process  of  making  an  almanac." 

Brackenridge  and  the  school's  trust- 
ees knew  that  Pittsburgh  still  had  no 
true  college.  The  trustees  recognized 
that  the  academy  was  "inadequate  to 
the  accommodation  and  complete  edu- 
cation of  the  student."  Anyone  desir- 
ing a  higher  education  still  had  to 
travel  hundreds  of  miles  to  one  of  the 
established  universities  on  the  eastern 
seaboard. 

In  1818  the  trustees  petitioned  the 
Pennsylvania  State  legislature,  and  in 
1819  a  charter  was  approved  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  university. 

The  history  of  the  University  of 
Pittsburgh  reflects  the  diversity  of  the 
ethnic  groups  that  setUed  in  and 
around  the  city  of  Pittsbtu-gh. 
Throughout  the  late  1800's  and  early 
1900's  millions  of  immigrants  flocked 
to  the  United  States.  Scots,  Irish,  Ger- 
mans, Italians,  English,  Eastern  Euro- 
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and  Dutefa— more  that  43  dif- 
ferent ethnic  groups— arrived  in  Pltts- 
tiar^  loektaw  for  a  better  life,  at- 
tneted  by  Jobs  in  the  iron,  steel,  coal, 
and  railroad  industries.  These  indus- 
tries fonned  the  econcMnic  texture  of 
Amorica.  and  the  University  of  Pltts- 
Mutfi  was  at  the  heart  of  this  Indus- 
trial revolution. 

In  the  ItWs  and  the  early  1930's 
Pitt  underwent  one  of  its  many  build- 
inc  phams  During  that  time  Its  most 
fuaaaa  building,  the  Cathedral  of 
Learning,  the  tallest  university  struc- 
ture in  the  world  at  42  stories,  was  de- 
signed and  built.  In  order  to  finance 
and  help  with  the  eonstruction  of  the 
cathedral.  Chancellor  Dr.  John  G. 
Bowman  sought  the  help  and  financial 
aasistanoe  from  Pittsburgh's  various 
ethnic  neighborhoods.  As  a  lasting 
tribute  Bowman  established  19  nation- 
ality rooms  within  the  cathedral  dedi- 
cated to  the  art.  religion  and  culture 
of  the  people  and  their  homelands. 

In  1956  Pitt  and  Its  most  famous 
professor.  Dr.  Jonas  E.  Salk  made 
international  news.  On  April  12,  1955. 
it  was  announced  that  Salk's  vaccine. 
developed  at  the  university,  was  an  ef- 
fective and  successful  antibody  in 
fighting  poliomyelitis.  From  that  day 
f ormrd.  the  people  were  spared  from 
the  suffolng.  the  crippled  limbs,  brain 
damage  and  death  that  the  victims  of 
polio  frequently  experienced.  The 
human  race  was  now  protected  from 
one  of  the  most  dreaded  diseases 
known  to  mankind. 

The  Salk  vaccine  brought  the  unl- 
vetslty  worldwide  recognition.  Pitt's 
syooess  could  be  attributed  to  its  com- 
mitment and  determination  to  estab- 
lish a  first-class  medical  school  and 
health  center.  It  was  in  1918  that  the 
health  center  was  envisioned  by  the 
dean  of  the  school  of  medicine,  Ogden 
Edwards,  Jr. 

Today,  that  commitment,  and  the 
continued  determination  to  make  the 
world  a  better  place  to  live,  is  a  funda- 
mental cornerstone  of  Pitt's  medical 
school  and  health  center.  In  June 
1984.  Dr.  Thomas  Starzl,  a  faculty 
member  and  pioneer  of  transplant  sur- 
gery, and  Dr.  Henry  T.  Bahnson, 
chairman  of  the  department  of  sur- 
gery, along  with  other  surgeons,  medi- 
cal specialists  and  nurses,  performed 
the  world's  first  double-transplant  op- 
eration. After  the  16-hour  operation, 
during  which  the  medical  team  re- 
placed a  damaged  heart  and  liver,  the 
staff,  and  their  patient,  6-year-old 
Stmmle  Jones,  emerged  again  as  na- 
tional heroes. 

The  operation  procedure  was  such  a 
great  success  that  within  1  year,  the 
health  center  performed  the  largest 
number  of  successful  childhood  liver 
tranQ>iant8  done  anywhere  in  the 
world.  Soon  the  demand  placed  on 
Pitt's  staff  became  so  great.  Dr.  Starzl 
began  to  train  transplant  surgeons 
from  other  cities.  Today,  Pitt's  trans- 


plaiit  center  is  internationally  ac- 
claimed, and  Dr.  Starzl's  hope  for  a 
network  of  transplant  centers  has 
come  to  fruition  with  approximately 
one  dozen  additional  centers  perform- 
ing the  operation  around  the  world. 

Pitt's  recognition  as  an  outstanding 
institution  does  not  stop  with  the 
health  center.  The  philosophy  depart- 
ment ranks  with  the  best  in  the  world. 
As  one  of  America's  leading  research 
universities.  Pitt  is  a  catalyst  for  eco- 
nomic growth  and  technological  ad- 
vancement for  Pennsylvania  and  the 
Nation.  ■* 

Pitt  has  also  excelled  in  collegiate 
athletics.  The  Panther  football  team 
ha4  won  the  national  championship 
nime  times  since  the  program  was 
fotmded  in  1890.  The  program  has  pro- 
duced 60  All-Americans.  1  Heisman 
Trophy  winner,  and  4  academic  All- 
Americans.  The  basketball  team  has 
won  two  national  titles,  and  has  been 
invited  to  the  NCAA  tournament  eight 
times,  and  the  NTT  tournament  five 
times.  Pitt's  track  &  field  team  boast- 
ed an  Olympic  gold  medalist  in  1984. 
Roder  Kingdom,  in  the  110-meter 
hi^-hurdles.  Today,  Lee  McRae,  an- 
other track  team  member,  is  the  fast- 
est human  indoors,  and  is  likely  to  be 
an  Olympian  in  1988. 

Prom  that  tiny  single-room  log  cabin 
set  in  the  western  Permsylvanla  wil- 
derness grew  a  world-renowned  univer- 
sity. Within  those  four  walls  was  a 
vi^n  of  tomorrow,  and  a  desire  to 
make  the  school  and  all  the  people 
whose  lives  it  touched  better.  In  recog- 
niUon  of  two  centuries  of  educational, 
social  and  economic  excellence  and  in 
anticipation  of  a  third  century  of  pro- 
vlcSng  the  research  and  Imowledge 
that  benefit  all  people,  I  am  proud  to 
represent,  and  honored  to  congratu- 
late, the  University  of  Pittsburgh  on 
its  bicentennial  celebration. 
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HAZARDOUS  TO  YOUR  HEALTH 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Flakz).  Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
[^4r.  Btjhton]  is  recognized  for  60  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Mr. 
^leaker,  last  week  I  took  a  special 
order,  and  I  will  be  doing  so  in  the 
future,  regarding  the  terrible  epidemic 
that  is  plag\iing  the  United  States  and 
other  parts  of  the  world  called  AIDS. 
The  special  order  that  I  took  last  week 
involved  a  report  from  the  Research, 
Testing,  and  Development  Corp.  of 
Lexington,  GA,  and  the  report  was 
written  by  A.D.J.  Robertson,  who  is 
the  head  of  that  corporation,  who  has 
almost  impeccable  credentials. 

Ee  took  issue  with  some  of  the  find- 
ings of  the  Surgeon  General  and 
others  regarding  this  dread  disease, 
and  what  I  want  to  do  today  and  in 
the  coming  weeks  is  read  into  the 
RscoRs  some  articles  and  talk  about 


some  oi  the  conclusions  that  other 
health  officials  have  come  to,  other 
scientists  and  doctors  have  come  to. 
after  studying  this  dread  disease. 

I  miglit  add  for  the  benefit  of  Mem- 
bers who  may  be  watching  in  their  of- 
fices thtit  on  the  18th  of  March  we  will 
be  having  a  luncheon  at  which  Mr. 
Roliert^n  and  Dr.  Vernon  Mark  of 
Harvard  will  be  discussing  this  issue  to 
try  to  ciaiif y  some  of  the  misinforma- 
tion that  is  traveling  around  this  coun- 
try regarding  AIDS. 

What  I  want  to  do  today  is  to  convey 
to  the  Members  an  article  that  was 
written  by  Dr.  Wayne  Lutton,  who  is 
on  the  staff  of  the  Siunmit,  Manitou 
Springs,  CO,  hospital.  The  article  is 
entitled  "Hazardous  to  Your  Health." 
It  was  published  January  30,  1987.  in 
National  Review.  He  is  the  coauthor, 
with  David  Noebel  and  Paul  Cameron, 
of  "AIDS:  Acquired  Immune  Deficien- 
cy Syndrome." 

Recent  developments  on  the  AIDS  front 
are  not  encouraging.  In  late  October,  the 
New  England  Journal  of  Medicine  reported 
that  the  AIDS  vims  can  cause  new  types  of 
fatal  diseases  by  infecting  patients  already 
carrying  a  related  virus.  In  November,  the 
discovery  of  two  new  AIDS-causlng  viruses 
was  revealed,  both  of  which  can  escape  de- 
tection by  the  existing  AIDS  blood  test 
(New  York  Times.  Nov.  7  and  Nov.  20.  1986). 
And  the  Journal  of  the  American  Medical 
Association  reported  that,  despite  explicit 
notification  that  they  should  not  donate 
blood,  s^me  "high-risk"  AIDS  carriers  are 
stlU  doliw  so. 

Strictly  speaking.  It  Is  no  longer  accurate 
to  refer  to  AIDS  as  simply  an  "immune-defi- 
ciency" lysease,  since  the  viruses  can  attack 
not  only  Immune  system  (T)  cells,  but  also 
neural  cells  In  the  brain.  As  the  AIDS  virus 
mutates,  it  will  be  able  to  Infect  any  cell  In 
the  Ixxly  where  a  specific  surface  receptor 
protein  ts  present  (Cell.  Nov.  7. 1986). 

And  while  the  public  is  being  assured  that 
an  AIDS  vaccine  may  be  only  5  years  away, 
medical  researchers  believe  that  if  thera- 
peutic drugs  are  developed,  drug-resistant 
strains  of  AIDS  viruses  will  emerge.  Dr. 
David  Cbhn  of  Denver  Disease  Control  ad- 
vises that  "it's  basically  unrealistic"  to  talk 
about  a  cure  for  AIDS:  "Because  of  the  un- 
usual way  the  AIDS  virus  multiplies  within 
the  Ijrmph  cells,  every  case  can  potentially 
be  a  diffierent  strain." 

The  Surgeon  General's  report  on  AIDS 
was  released  on  October  22, 1986,  and  imme- 
diately elicited  warm  praise  from  the  New 
York  Tfcnes.  Time,  and  Newsweek.  It  was 
met  by  a  chorus  of  approval  from  the  advo- 
cate antf  other  leaders  of  the  homosexual 
"community."  Jeff  Levi,  executive  director 
of  the  National  Gay  and  Lesbian  Task 
Force,  gushed.  "I  thought  it  was  very  good. 
It  takes  a  responsible  and  important  posi- 
tion in  favor  of  education  *  *  *  it  is  not  ho- 
mophobic." And  Gil  Gerald,  director  of  the 
National  Coalition  of  Black  Lesbians  and 
Gays,  admitted  that  he  was  "very,  very 
pleasantly  surprised." 

Conservatives  who  have  applauded  Dr 
Koop's  previous  public  stands  on  abortion. 
Baby  Doe,  and  cigarette  smoking  are  likely 
to  experience  a  deep  sense  of  dismay- 
indeed  0f  betrayal— once  they  become  famil- 
iar with  his  work  on  AIDS.  The  report  con- 
tains a  number  of  serious  factual  errors  and 


omiaslonB.  Koop'a  so-called  strategy  for  con- 
taining AIDS— a  combination  of  sex  educa- 
tion for  children  and  the  use  of  condoms- 
has  the  potential  for  causing  Incalculable 
harm.  Limitations  of  space  permit  the  cita- 
tion of  only  a  few  instances:  "Although  the 
AIDS  virus  has  been  found  in  tears  and 
saliva,  no  instance  of  transmission  from 
these  tiody  fluids  has  been  reported"  (p.  25). 
Dr.  Jerome  Oroopman  of  Harvard  and  Dr. 
Robert  Oallo  of  the  National  Cancer  Insti- 
tute (and  the  co-discoverer  of  the  original 
AIDS  vims)  reported  in  a  leading  British 
medical  Journal,  the  Lancet  (Dec.  22/29. 
1984[!1)  that  saliva  was  the  mode  of  trans- 
mission from  a  man  with  traitsfusion-ac- 
qulred  AIDS  to  his  wife. 

This  gentleman  had  an  aneurysm, 
and  this  gentleman  had  a  blood  trans- 
fusion and  he  contracted  AIDS  during 
the  transfusioiL  He  and  his  wife  had 
no  sexual  contact  other  than  kissing, 
and  yet  she  developed  AIDS  as  well. 
So  it  was  transmittied  through  saliva, 
so  that  factual  information  or  sup- 
posedly factual  information  in  the 
Koop  report  is  not  factual. 

Dr.  William  Haseltine  of  Harvard  Medical 
School  remarked:  "Anyone  who  tells  you 
catetortcally  that  AIDS  is  not  contracted  by 
saliva  is  not  telling  you  the  truth"  (New 
York  Times.  March  18.  1986). 

The  Koop  report  says: 

There  is  no  danger  of  AIDS-vlrus  infec- 
tion from  visiting  a  doctor,  dentist,  hospital, 
hairdresser,  or  beautician  •  *  •  you  may 
liave  wondered  why  your  dentist  wears 
gloves  and  perhaps  a  mask  when  treating 
you.  This  does  not  mean  that  he  has  AIDS 
or  that  he  thinks  you  do.  He  is  protecting 
you  and  himself  from  hepatitis,  coounon 
colds,  or  flu  (pp.  22-23). 

The  refutation  is:  "A  definite  danger 
exists  of  AIDS  infection  from  any  health- 
care provider  engaging  in  invasive  proce- 
dures. On  November  15.  1985,  and  again  on 
April  11,  1986,  the  Federal  Centers  for  Dis- 
ease Control  ICDCI  issued  recommenda- 
tions for  preventing  transmission  of  AIDS 
between  dentists  and  their  patients,  includ- 
ing the  wearing  of  gloves  and  masks.  These 
recomimendations  have  been  widely  adopt- 
ed." So  that  refutes  another  section  of  the 
report. 

Dr.  Koop's  report  says: 

Everyday  living  does  not  present  any  risk 
of  infection.  You  cannot  get  AIDS  from 
casual  social  contact  (p.  21).  "We  know  that 
family  members  living  with  individuals  who 
have  the  AIDS  virus  do  not  become  infected 
except  through  sexual  contact."  (p.  13). 

Dr.  Koop  issued  the  above  statement  more 
than  a  mootb  after  the  second  documented 
case  of  nonsexual  within-family  transmis- 
sion of  AIDS  was  reported  in  the  Lancet 
(Sept.  20.  1986).  That  was  not  ttirough 
sexual  contact. 

Dr.  Koop's  report  says: 

The  first  cases  of  AIDS  were  reported  in 
this  country  in  1981.  We  would  know  by  now 
if  AIDS  were  passed  by  casual,  nonsexual 
contact  (p.  5). 

Couples  who  maintain  mutuaUy  faithful 
monogamous  relationships  are  protected 
from  AIDS  through  sexual  transmission.  If 
you  have  been  faithful  for  at  least  5  years 
and  your  partner  has  been  faithful,  too,  nei- 
ther of  you  is  at  risk  •  •  •  this  is  true  for 
both  heterosexual  and  homosexual  couples 
(p.  16). 


Elsewhere  in  his  own  report,  Koop  con- 
cedes that  "it  is  difficult  to  predict  the 
number  who  will  develop  ARC  [AIDS-relat- 
ed  complex]  or  AIDS  because  symptoms 
sometimes  take  as  long  as  9  years  to  show 
up."  (p.  12). 

So  if  you  are  talking  about  5  years  as 
a  risk-free  period,  that  really  is  not 
borne  out  by  the  facts,  because  there 
are  cases  that  have  been  showing  up  9 
years  after  contact  with  an  AIDS 
victim. 

Medical  researchers  agree  that  the  AIDS 
Tims  appeared  in  the  United  States  about  11 
years  ago.  which  is  why  the  CDC  in  1985 
asked  all  males  who  had  had  even  one  ho- 
mosexual encounter  within  the  previous  10 
years  not  to  donate  blood.  Researchers  also 
believe  that  the  AIDS  virus  may  incubate  15 
years,  or  longer,  before  the  onset  of  clinical 
manifestations  of  disease.  As  Washington, 
DC,  neurologist  Richard  Restak  cautioned." 
the  incubation  period  Is  sufficiently  lengthy 
to  cast  doubt  on  any  proclamations,  no 
matter  how  seemingly  authoritative.  In 
regard  to  the  transmisslbility  of  the  illness." 

Dr.  Koop's  report  states: 

Some  personal  measures  are  adequate  to 
safely  protect  yourself  and  others  from  in- 
fection by  the  AIDS  virus  •  •  •  If  you  test 
IKtsitlve  or  if  you  engage  in  high-risk  activi- 
ties *  •  •  you  must  protect  your  partner  by 
always  using  a  rubl>er  (condom)  during 
(start  to  finish)  sexual  intercourse  (vagina 
or  rectum)  (p.  17). 

For  anyone  taking  his  advice,  the  conse- 
quences may  be  fatal.  Condoms  break.  They 
fail  approximately  10  percent  of  the  time  in 
vaginal  intercourse. 

During  rectal  Intercourse,  condoms  may 
rupture  up  to  half  the  time.  Such  devices 
are  not  even  guaranteed  to  prevent  preg- 
nancy. By  advising  people  that  sex  Is  safe 
where  AIDS  is  present— if  only  they  use 
condoms— Dr.  Ko(h>  may  be  guilty  of  induc- 
ing people  to  engage  in  dangerous— perhaps 
lethaI-l>ehavior. 

D  1630 

Whether  or  not  K(x>p's  utterances 
constitute  criminal  negligence,  or  even 
implicate  him  as  an  accessory  to 
murder,  is  an  intriguing  legal  question. 

Dr.  Koop's  report  went  on  to  say: 

Education  of  those  who  risk  Infecting 
themselves  or  infecting  others  is  the  only 
way  we  can  stop  the  spread  of  AIDS  (p.  14). 

Education  about  AIDS  should  start  in 
early  elementary  school.  There  is  now  no 
doubt  that  we  need  sex  education  in  schools 
and  that  it  Include  information  on  hetero- 
sexual and  homosexual  relations  (p.  31). 

We  are  fighting  a  disease,  not  people  *  *  * 
the  country  must  face  the  epidemic  as  a  uni- 
fied society.  We  must  fight  the  spread  of 
AIDS  while  at  the  same  time  preserving  our 
humanity  and  intimacy  (p.  6). 

The  author  of  this  article  comments 
on  this  by  saying: 

It  is  lunacy  to  suggest  that  the  AIDS  epi- 
demic wlU  be  stopped  by  educating  little 
children  in  the  exotica  of  homosexual  prac- 
tices. That's  on  a  par  with  coml>atting  the 
drug  scourge  by  acquainting  children  with 
aU  the  "safe"  tactics  for  administering  nar- 
cotics to  oneself. 

Homosexuals,  the  major  source  of  the 
AIDS  infection,  are  still  engaging  In 
"unsafe"  sexual  practices  and  still  attempt- 
ing to  make  blood  donations  (JAMA.  Sept. 
12. 1986). 


I  wUl  not  go  into  the  specifics  of  the 
sexual  behavior  that  the  article  covers. 
but  it  is  pretty  explicit.  It  does  go  on 
to  say  that  homosexuals  who  are  well 
aware  of  the  AIDS  virus  and  the  dan- 
gers are  still  involving  themselves  with 
an  average  of  three  new  partners  per 
month,  and  that  is  recorded  in  the 
Lancet  of  November  1,  1986.  So  the 
education  has  not  changed  their 
sexual  habits,  and  this  despite  thou- 
sands of  deaths  and  intensive  educa- 
tional efforts. 

Psychologist  Paul  Cameron,  who 
chairs  the  Institute  for  the  Scientific 
Investigation  of  Sexuality,  wonders. 
"Why  would  anyone  believe  that  'edu- 
cation only'  will  accomplish  the  task? 
Elvery  study  has  shown  homosexuals 
exceptionally  well  informed  about  how 
not  to  get  AIDS  •  •  •.  If  we  pursue  the 
'education  only'  option,  then  we  have 
to  bank  on  the  social  responsibility  or 
self-control,"  which  has  not  yet  been 
manifested,  of  course. 

A  British  expert  on  venereal  dis- 
eases. Dr.  John  Seale,  has  caUed  AIDS 
"the  molecular  biological  equivalent  of 
the  nuclear  bomb"  and  warns  that 
"the  genetic  information  contained  in 
its  tiny  strip  of  RNA  has  all  that  is 
needed  to  render  the  human  race  ex- 
tinct within  50  years."  In  the  face  of 
such  a  threat,  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion's medical  specialist  has  issued  a 
report  that  olisciu-es  the  true  dimen- 
sions of  this  disease  and  offers  no  real 
program  for  effectively  dealing  with  it. 
AIDS  has  thus  become  the  first  politi- 
cally protected  disease  in  history. 
Koop's  study  should  have  emblazoned 
across  its  cover  "WsuTiing!  The  Sur- 
geon General's  Report  on  AIDS  May 
Be  Hazardous  to  Your  Health." 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  issue  is  not  only  a 
health  issue,  but  it  is  also  going  to 
have  all  Idnds  of  corollary  ramifica- 
tions. We  are  going  to  see  problems 
with  the  economy  and  an  economic 
impact.  Society's  attitudes  toward  one 
another  are  probably  going  to  change, 
and  I  think  it  is  extremely  important 
that  the  legislators  in  this  body  and 
the  other  body  down  the  hall  take 
time  out  from  their  busy  schedules  to 
acquaint  themselves  with  the  facts  on 
the  AIDS  virus,  to  get  as  much  infor- 
mation as  is  humanly  possible. 

What  I  and  my  office  are  going  to  be 
doing  in  the  coming  weeks  is  sending 
reports  from  numerous  scientists  and 
doctors  around  who  have  studied  this 
disease,  this  epidemic,  to  all  of  the  of- 
fices on  Capitol  Hill.  This  is  going  to 
be  a  very  costly  undertaking,  and  I 
hope  that  all  of  my  colleagues  in  both 
the  House  and  the  other  body  will 
take  time  to  read  these  reports. 

Then  on  March  18.  at  noon,  we  are 
going  to  have  a  luncheon  with  two 
noted  scientists  and  researchers  to  dis- 
cuss the  AIDS  virus  and  get  into  the 
nitty-gritty  about  what  is  causing  it 
and  what  can  be  done  to  deal  with  this 
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tenible  eptdemlc.  I  iM^e  that  all  of  my 
coUeMW*  vfll  take  time  out  of  their 
schedules  to  attood  that  luncheon. 

Incidentally.  I  am  going  to  buy. 

ICr.  Speaker.  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 


RAY  J.  MADDEN'S  9STH 
BIRTHDAY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana  [Mr.  Viscloskt] 
is  reoognised  for  60  minutes. 
sanaALLBAVK 

Mr.  VXSCIXXiKy.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consmt  that  all  Members 
may  have  8  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
subject  of  my  ^>eclal  order  today. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  (Mr. 
Fuucc).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Indiana? 

There  vas  no  objection. 

BCr.  VISCLOSKY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
deeply  honored  to  address  the  House 
today,  ss  we  celebrate  the  95th  birth- 
day of  Hon.  Ray  J.  Madden  who  repre- 
sented the  people  of  Indiana's  First 
Congressional  District  for  34  years. 

Ray  Madden  is  an  extraordinary  in- 
dividual whose  life  should  be  recog- 
nized, not  only  for  longevity,  but  its 
quality  and  the  contributions  he  made 
to  this  institution  and  to  the  district 
he  served.  During  his  95  y^  '•rs  Chair- 
man Madden  has  worked  hard  to  posi- 
tively influence  the  lives  of  all  people 
revurdless  of  their  station  in  life.  His 
lifetime  is  marked  with  a  dedication  to 
public  service. 

As  a  young  boy,  at  age  8,  he  traveled 
to  a  rural  Minnesota  town  with  his 
father  to  hear  the  Democratic  Presi- 
dential candidate.  William  Jennings 
Bryan. 

Following  his  interest  in  politics  and 
government.  Chairman  Madden  em- 
barked on  the  first  leg  of  his  political 
career  at  the  age  of  23.  He  was  elected 
municipal  Judge  of  the  city  of  Omaha, 
NE.  71  years  ago. 

During  the  depression.  Ray  Madden 
moved  to  Gary  IN,  where  he  served  as 
city  controller,  a  position  later  held  by 
my  father  John  Visclosky.  Eventually 
he  was  elected  UJS.  Representative.  He 
served  as  a  vice  chair  to  the  Democrat- 
ic Congressional  Campaign  Commit- 
tee, chairman  of  the  Democratic 
Steering  and  Policy  Committee  and 
the  chairman  of  the  House  Rules 
Committee. 

I  first  met  Chairman  Madden  when  I 
visited  Washington.  E>C,  at  the  age  of 
13.  As  our  UJS.  Representative,  Chair- 
man Madden  made  time  to  take  me  to 
my  first  committee  hearing.  He  Joined 
my  father  and  me  for  dinner,  and 
posed  with  us  for  my  first  picture  on 
the  Capitol  steps. 

Today,  nearly  25  years  later,  this 
wonderful  gentleman  continues  to 
take  time  helping  all  those  around 
him.  He  has  been  great  assistance  to 


me  as  I  proceed  with  my  career  in  the 
House. 

I  know  he  is  well  remembered  by  our 
colleagues  as  a  good  and  decent 
peraon. 

Ob  this  special  occasion  of  his  9Sth 
birthday,  I  personally  extend  best 
wishes  to  the  chairman  and  wish  him 
good  health  and  joy  in  the  years  to 
come.  On  behalf  of  the  constituents  of 
the  First  Congressional  District  of  In- 
diana, we  all  Join  to  wish  Ray  J. 
Madden  a  hi^ipy  birthday. 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VISCLOSKY.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
at  this  time  in  the  Record  to  com- 
mend my  colleague  from  Indiana  for 
taking  this  time  to  put  these  few  re- 
marks into  the  Recori)  on  such  a 
Member  of  this  body  as  Ray  Madden 
was  over  the  years.  I  think  I  can  speak 
witta  some  authenticity  because  when 
I  came  here  some  19  years  ago  as  a 
young  Member,  Congressman  Madden 
at  tiiat  time  made  it  his  business  to 
welcome  me,  never  ignored  me  as  a 
young  Member,  and  at  that  time  the 
rules  and  regulations  in  this  House 
were  that  a  new  Member  was  seen  and 
not  heard.  He  was  very  helpful  in  so 
many  ways,  and  all  of  us  are  guilty  of 
this,  when  a  Member  leaves,  we  have  a 
tendency  to  forget  him  and  forget 
what  he  stood  for  and  what  he  has 
done. 

So  I  think  it  is  significant  that  my 
colleague  today  reminds  us  of  a  man 
whose  longevity  is  almost  second  to 
none.  Even  when  he  was  here  he  was 
in  advanced  age,  but  he  was  as  bright 
and  as  sharp  and  as  responsive  as  a 
man  half  his  age.  I  think  that  the 
mark  Ray  Madden  left  on  this  Con- 
gress is  indelible.  He  did  so  many 
things.  He  was  active  on  the  Rules 
Committee,  if  I  remember,  and  well  re- 
spected by  his  colleagues  and  a  leader 
in  so  many  ways. 

So  I  think  it  is  both  appropriate  and 
proper  that  my  colleague,  who  I  have 
grown  to  respect,  and  who  serves  with 
me  on  the  steel  caucus,  has  taken  this 
time  to  spell  out  in  the  Record  what 
this  man  has  done. 

I  will  conclude  by  saying  that  I  know 
I  am  joined  by  my  colleague  in  the 
well  in  wishing  ex-Congressman 
Madden  many  more  years  of  health 
and  happiness. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  VISCLOSKY.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  and  appre- 
ciate his  remarks,  and  would  also  Join 
in  observing  the  fact  that  Ray  Madden 
was  a  very  good  friend  of  not  only  the 
steel  industry,  but  the  working  men 
and  women  of  this  country. 

I  appreciate  the  gentleman's  re- 
marks and  will  extend  them  to  Mr. 
Madden. 

M^.  SHARP.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  join 
the   Irxiiana  delegation   arxl   my  other  col- 


leagues of  the  House  in  extending  birttxtay 
greetings  snd  best  wishes  to  Ray  Madden. 

I  hsd  ttB  privilege  of  serving  in  the  House 
with  him  asily  in  my  csreer.  I  am  pleased  he 
has  remsined  tiealthy  and  active,  arxj  main- 
tained an  interest  in  Indiaru  politics.  He 
served  ttiit  body  for  decades  with  distinctkxi. 
It  Is  fitting  tfiat  we  salute  him  today,  and  join 
with  him  and  tfie  people  from  Indiana  in  cele- 
tvating  this  milestone  of  his  life.  I  hope  we  will 
t>e  able  to  do  so  again  for  many  years  ahead. 

Mr.  YATRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
pay  tribute  to  my  distinguished  good  friend 
and  former  colleague,  Ray  J.  Madden.  As  you 
krxnv,  Ray  is  celebrating  his  95th  twihday 
today. 

As  the  Representative  of  Indiana's  First 
Congressienal  District  for  over  three  decades, 
Chairman  Madden  earned  the  respect  of  t)Oth 
his  colleagues  and  constituents.  Ray  left  the 
House  ¥vith  a  distinguished  legislative  legacy. 
First  electBd  in  1942,  he  quickly  rose  to  ra- 
tional prominence  in  1952  thro«jgh  his  cfiair- 
manship  of  the  committee  Investigating  the 
massacre  of  Polish  army  offnials  and  Intellec- 
tuals at  Kstyn  Forest  in  1939-1940.  Ray  soon 
moved  up  to  a  position  as  chairman  of  the 
House  Rules  Committee  where  he  ably  served 
until  1976l  With  over  three  decades  in  the 
House,  Rsy  hokJs  the  record  for  length  of 
service  among  Indiana  Congressmen. 

Despite  his  retirement  from  put>lic  service. 
Chairman  Madden  remains  committed  to  our 
Nation  and  to  the  people  he  has  served.  He 
still  keeps  t>usy  helping  ottiers  and  In  following 
events  here  in  ttie  institution  to  whk:h  he  has 
made  invaluable  contributions  over  the  years. 
His  presence  Is  sorely  missed.  I  hope  that  all 
of  my  colleagues  will  join  me  In  honoring 
Chairman  Ray  Madden  on  his  95th  t>irthday 
and  in  wishing  him  continued  success  and 
good  fortifie  in  tf>e  years  to  come. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  honored 
to  have  fie  opportunity  to  pay  a  tribute  to 
Chairman  Ray  J.  Madden  in  correction  with 
his  95th  tirttxtay.  He  was  a  real  leader  here  in 
Congress.  When  he  was  In  Vr\e  chair,  you 
knew  ttiat  things  were  going  to  happen  and  I, 
like  most  of  the  people  wtio  served  with  him. 
was  grateful  for  his  vigorous  leadership.  Also, 
I  am  very  grateful  that  he  is  still  with  us,  and  I 
am  sure  that  I  am  joined  by  every  Memt)er  of 
Congress  in  wishing  him  many  happy  returns 
of  the  day. 

Mr.  AM}ERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  pleases 
me  to  have  the  opportunity  to  recognize  Hon. 
Ray  J.  Madden  arid  his  many  notable  achieve- 
ments in  this  body  on  the  auspicious  occaskMi 
of  his  951h  t)irthday.  Ray  served  with  distinc- 
tion in  ttie  Congress  for  34  years,  t>eing  re- 
turned to  tfie  House  for  16  terms  after  tfie 
people  of  Indiana's  First  Congressional  District 
first  electBd  him  In  1943.  I  find  It  fitting  that 
the  historic  100th  Congress  has  been  given 
the  opportunity  to  salute  such  an  accom- 
plished lasvmaker. 

I  had  ttte  pleasure  of  serving  writh  Ray  for  8 
years  in  the  House,  and  remember  his  tenure 
vividly.  Though  I  was  not  afforded  the  privilege 
of  serving  with  him  in  committee,  I  reflect 
forxJIy  on  his  stewardship  of  ttie  Democratic 
Steering  Committee  and  his  effective  chair- 
manship of  the  Rules  Committee.  His  legisla- 
tive acumen  and  able  leadership  during  the 


challenging  decades  following  the  Second 
World  War  not  only  earned  him  the  respect 
and  admiration  of  his  colleagues  on  twth 
sides  of  the  aisle,  but  cemented  his  place  in 
American  history. 

Happy  birthday,  Ray.  It  was  a  pleasure  serv- 
ing with  you,  arid  I  hiipe  to  see  you  t>acfc  up 
here  on  the  HiH  as  you  continue  an  Illustrious 
career  in  public  servne. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  esteemed 
former  colleague  of  ours,  Ray  J.  Madden  from 
Indiana,  is  celebrating  his  95th  birthday  today. 
I  want  to  join  my  good  friend  Pete  Visclosky 
and  others  in  tfi^  Ctiamt)er  in  wishing  Ray  ttie 
very  t)est  on  this  special  day. 

Ray,  to  tftose  of  you  «vfK>  have  had  the 
honor  of  meeting  him,  is  an  outstanding  indi- 
vidual. He  has  been  a  delegate  to  every  Indi- 
ana State  conventkxi  since  1936.  and  a  dele- 
gate to  every  Derrxxratic  National  Convention 
from  194010  1968. 

He  was  elected  to  ttie  First  Congressional 
District  seat  from  Indiana  for  ttie  78th  Con- 
gress in  1942.  and  was  reelected  to  every 
succeeding  Congress  ttvough  ttie  94th  Con- 
gress, wtiKh  ended  in  1977.  He  hoMs  ttie 
record  for  length  of  service  among  Indiana 
Memtiers  of  Cwigress. 

Wtien  Ray  was  beginning  his  11th  term.  I 
was  beginning  my  first  Ray's  guidance  arxj 
friendship  were  invaluatile  as  I  learned  ttie 
ropes  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Ray  remains  as  committed  to  his  constitu- 
ents and  to  Congress  today  as  he  was  wtien 
tie  was  a  Member.  As  ttie  chairman  of  ttie 
powerful  Rules  Committee,  Ray  could  always 
be  counted  on  for  worttiy  advice  and  a  sym- 
pathetic ear  to  any  corKems  ottier  Members 
wouki  have. 

In  addition  to  his  years  as  chairman  of  ttie 
Rules  Committee,  Ray  was  very  active  in  party 
politics.  He  was  ttie  first  vk»  chairman  of  ttie 
Democratic  Congressional  Campaign  Commit- 
tee, coctiairman  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Organization  of  ttie  Congress,  and  ctiairman 
of  ttie  Democratk:  Steering  Committee. 

Ray  began  his  politKal  career  at  an  early 
age,  running  for  city  judge  in  Omaha,  NE,  at 
age  23.  He  ran  on  Woodrow  Wilson's  tk:ket, 
but  resigned  in  1916  to  join  the  Army.  Ray 
moved  to  Indiana  during  the  Depressnn,  and 
was  elected  Democratic  city  ctiairman  of  Gary 
after  only  2  years'  residence. 

When  Ray  was  a  spry  90  years  okl,  he  told 
a  Capitol  Hill  reporter,  "I'm  happy  and  I'm  In 
good  health  and  I'm  sio  years  old.  I'm  wittxxjt 
an  actie  or  pain,  without  worry,  arxi  I'm  enjoy- 
ing Hfe."  Ray,  5  years  later,  I  hope  nottiing 
has  changed. 

Mr.  VISCLOSKY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 


D  1640 

H.R.  1102:  AN  AMENDMENT  TO 
THE  STEEL  IMPORT  STABILI- 
ZA-nON  ACT  OP  1984 

The  SPEAKE31  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Oatdos]  is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

GKHKBAI,  LKAVK 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 


may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
subject  of  my  special  order  this 
evening.  

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker.  Ameri- 
can steel  workers  and  producers  need 
our  help  to  escape  strangulation  at  the 
hands  of  foreign  importers.  The  slow, 
painful  erosion  of  the  U.S.  steel  indus- 
try has  been  occurring  for  the  past  20 
years,  and  it  is  now  reaching  crisis  pro- 
portions. In  the  past  10  years,  total 
U.S.  raw  steel  production  has  de- 
creased from  128  million  tons  in  1976 
to  an  estimated  80.5  million  tons  in 
1986.  This  represents  a  whopping  59- 
percent  decrease  in  the  past  10  years 
and  the  80.5  million  tons  is  the  second 
lowest  annual  total  since  1946!  (40 
years!!)  Clearly,  the  domestic  steel  in- 
dustry is  ailing  and  we  need  to  see 
what  we  can  do  to  cure  it. 

Diulng  this  decade-long  decline  in 
American  raw  steel  production  our 
percentage  of  steel  imports  has  sharp- 
ly risen.  In  1976,  according  to  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Commerce,  our  Nation 
imported  14.3  million  tons  of  steel 
products  or  14.1  percent  of  the  Ameri- 
can domestic  steel  market.  The  annual 
imports  for  1986  were  about  21  million 
tons  or  about  23.5  percent  of  the  do- 
mestic market.  Thus,  during  the  last 
10  years  we  lost  9  percent  of  our  do- 
mestic steel  market  due  to  the  increas- 
ing competition  from  foreign  steel  im- 
porters! 

America's  increasing  trade  deficit  is 
the  most  important  legislative  issue 
the  100th  Congress  will  face.  We  have 
trade  imbalances  in  steel,  textiles, 
electronics,  and  many  other  trade 
commodities.  As  Meml>ers  of  this  Con- 
gress we  continue  to  have  the  respon- 
sibility to  address  the  problem  of  the 
trade  imbalance  caused  by  foreign  im- 
ports which  continue  flooding  the 
American  marketplace.  We  must  work 
to  ensure  that  more  workers  do  not 
lose  their  jobs  and  that  our  Nation's 
businesses  are  not  subject  to  increased 
unfair  foreign  competition.  Congress' 
role  as  the  guardian  and  regulator  of 
trade  was  esablished  by  our  forefa- 
thers exactly  200  years  ago. 

Article  1,  section  8  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  specifically 
grants  Congress  the  power  "To  regu- 
late commerce  with  foreign  nations 
•  •  •."  We  must  use  this  authority  to 
bring  strength  back  onto  American 
manufacturing  industries  and  to  help 
restore  our  balance  of  trade.  In  our 
present  import  crisis  we  must  move 
wisely  and  resolutely  toward  measures 
which  restore  a  competitive  balance  to 
American  commerce  in  general  and  to 
the  steel  industry  specifically. 

The  Steel  Import  Stabilization  Act 
of  1984,  title  Vin  of  the  Omnibus 
Trade  and  Tariff  Act  of   1984.  was 


drafted  to  lower  the  amount  of  f ocbIsd 
steel  entering  the  American  market  to 
20.5  percent.  It  was  adopted  in  1984 
because  our  domestic  steel  mariiet  was 
flooded  with  more  foreign  steel  than 
ever  before  in  American  history.  In 
1984  foreign-made  steel  made  up  a 
striking  26.4  percent  of  all  of  the  steel 
piirchased  by  American  steel  consum- 
ers.  This  percentage  of  market  pene- 
tration was  completely  unacceptable 
and  Congress  voted  to  lower  it. 

The  Steel  Import  Stabilization  Act 
required  the  President  to  negotiate  a 
series  of  voliuitary  restraint  agree- 
ments [VRA's]  with  18  of  the  coun- 
tries who  sell  foreign  steel  in  the 
United  States.  The  magic  upper  limit 
for  total  imports  was  to  be  a  20.2-per- 
cent share  of  our  total  domestic  steel 
market.  However,  during  the  first  11 
months  of  last  year,  23.1  percent  of 
the  America's  steel  appetite  was  satis- 
fied by  foreign  steel  producers. 

The  almost  3-percent  ev>  between 
the  legislative  limit  and  the  real 
amoiuit  has  not  been  caused  by  coun- 
tries who  signed  voluntary  restraint 
agreements.  The  VRA  countries  have 
abided  by  their  agreements,  and.  in 
fact,  have  exported  less  than  their  ne- 
gotiated share.  The  problem  rests  with 
those  countries  that  have  refused  to 
negotiate  agreements,  but  continue  to 
export  steel  to  the  United  States. 

The  non-VRA  nation  which  sends 
the  most  steel  to  the  United  States  is 
Canada.  During  1986,  according  to  the 
Congressional  Research  Service  and 
the  American  Iron  and  Steel  Institute. 
Canada  shipped  3.22  million  net  tons 
of  steel  mill  products  into  oiu-  country, 
a  12.2-percent  increase  over  the  com- 
parable period  in  the  preceding  year. 
Last  year,  Canada  also  imported 
216,141  tons  of  American  steel  or  23.2 
percent  of  the  929,156  tons  of  steel  our 
Nation  exported.  So,  our  steel  trade 
deficit  with  Canada  was  3  million  tons 
of  steel  or  1,281  percent! 

Thanks  to  their  Government-spon- 
sored steel  plant  modernization  pro- 
gram, in  1986  Sweden  was  the  second 
biggest  non-VRA  exporter  with 
534,000  tons  and  we  sent  them  a 
slumpy  3,547  tons  of  our  steel.  These 
numbers  show  a  trade  deficit  of 
530,543  tons  or  15,054  percent! 

Taiwan  was  the  third-largest  non- 
VRA  exporter  last  year  when  they 
shipped  126,500  tons  of  raw  steel  into 
the  United  States  and  we  sold  them 
51,060  tons.  This  Taiwanese  steel  trade 
deficit  of  75,440  tons,  or  40.3  percent, 
is  certainly  better  than  our  Swedish 
steel  deficit,  but  it  is  still  very,  very 
high.  Together,  these  three  non-VRA 
countries  shipped  4.26  million  tons  of 
steel  into  the  United  States,  or  20.5 
percent  of  all  of  the  foreign  steel 
which  poured  into  the  American  steel 
market  last  year. 

Let  me  say  that  again,  20.5  percent 
of  all   of  last   year's  Imported  steel 
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from  Just  three  natlonw.  and  not 
of  theae  three  is  eovored  by  the 


neves  and  Industries  as  well.  Steel 
companies  use  the  services  of  banks. 
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came  from  Jmt  three  nations,  and  not 
one  of  these  three  Is  eovered  by  the 
aikBliilatntiaB'8  voluntary  restraint 
acreenenti  Clearly,  there  is  stHne 
pfoblwa  vfth  our  steel  policy  if  a  large 
pereentace  of  our  steel  imports  ocnne 
from  eountrlas  that  we  hardly  bother 
to  retulate.  Our  failure  to  control  this 
ovenrhAnlnc  delute  of  imports  from 
imregolated  countries  has  deeply  in- 
jured the  American  steel  industry. 

In  order  to  Improye  our  steel  indus- 
try, 18  of  my  coUm«ucs  and  I  have  in- 
trednced  HJL  1102.  a  biU  to  correct 
the  ated  Imptnt  StabOiaatian  Act  of 
lt64.  HJL  1103  wffl  limit  all  steel  im- 
parts from  Canada.  Sweden,  and 
TWwan  unless  those  countries  sign  a 
sted  voluntary  restraint  agreement. 
The  biU  also  addresses  and  corrects 
the  ongiring  problem  of  circumvention 
of  the  steel  VRA  Program. 

HJl.  1102  requires  that  all  steel  en- 
tering the  United  States  from  non- 
VRA  countries  be  allocated  to  the 
country  where  the  steel  was  melted 
and  poured,  regardless  of  where  the 
final  ftnfahtng  is  performed. 

The  bill  mandates  that  Canada. 
Sweden,  and  Taiwan  negotiate  a  VRA 
within  90  days  of  its  enactment  or  else 
their  steel  ezptnts  will  be  limited  to  70 
percent  of  the  level  of  their  exports 
during  the  12  mcmths  preceding  the 
implementation  of  the  VRA  program. 
Tliis  extension  of  the  VRA  program 
would  rtlmulate  the  American  steel 
market  and  the  shrinking  steel  Job 
market. 

Employment  is  one  aspect  of  the 
steel  industry  that  has  been  hit  hard 
by  the  recent  massive  steel  imports.  In 
1988  there  were  about  157.000  people 
employed  by  the  steel  industry.  This  is 
down  from  391.000  Just  5  years  ago. 
and  tt  pales  by  ocHnparison  with  the 
454.000  people  engaged  in  the  business 
Just  10  short  years  ago.  In  statistical 
terms,  this  10-year  loss  of  297.000  Jobs 
represents  a  289.2  percent  drop  in  the 
number  of  people  engaged  in  making 
iteeL  In  human  terms,  it  represents 
the  pain  and  misery  of  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  people  who  have  lost 
Jobs  that  they  have  held  for  years. 
Words  can  hardly  describe  the  suffer- 
ing and  frustration  that  these  hard- 
working steelworkers  fed.  They  have 
lost  their  livelihoods,  their  confidence, 
and  their  future  security. 

Steelworkers  are  uncertain  about 
what  the  future  holds  for  them  and 
they  are  locddng  to  Congress  and  the 
President  to  give  their  lives  more  sta- 
raity.  We  cannot  offer  them  simplistic 
arguments  about  a  cmnpany's  "right 
to  fkll"  because  these  arguments  are 
not  appUcaUe  to  the  steel  industry. 
Our  Nation's  aMllty  to  produce  steel 
and  steel  products  is  the  f  oimdation  of 
the  manufacturing  sector  of  all  of 
America's  industry. 

Reduced  steel  production  in  the 
United  States  affects  not  only  the 
steel  Industry,  but  other  related  busi- 


nesses and  industries  as  well.  Steel 
companies  use  the  services  of  banks, 
computer  OHnpanies,  lawyers,  account- 
ants, shipping  and  trucking  compa- 
niea.  stock  brokers,  financial  consult- 
ants, insurance  companies,  and  myriad 
other  industries  and  services.  If  we 
allow  the  steel  industry  to  gradually 
ru4t  away,  the  recessive  impact  will  be 
far-reaching  and  we  will  have  to  resign 
ourselves  to  both  a  higher  trade  deficit 
an4  higher  unemployment. 

This  grim  forecast  does  not  have  to 
beoome  a  reality.  As  Members  of  Con- 
gress we  have  the  ability  to  expand 
the  voluntary  restraint  agreement  um- 
brdla  to  cover  all  of  the  nations  who 
import  the  most  steel  into  the  United 
States.  HJl.  1102  will  help  fiirther  re- 
vitalize America's  domestic  steel  indus- 
try by  helping  it  become  even  more 
competitive  and  efficient.  As  legisla- 
toiB,  we  need  to  assume  our  constitu- 
tionally mandated  responsibility  to 
regulate  trade  in  the  best  Interests  of 
our  Nation.  At  the  moment  the  Indus- 
try most  In  need  Is  steel  manufactur- 
ing. 

Our  steelmaklng  capacity  Is  vital  to 
American  business,  trade,  transpor- 
tion,  and  to  our  Nation's  defense. 
Unless  we  do  something  about  It.  tills 
capacity  will  soon  disappear.  The 
President's  voluntary  restraint  agree- 
ments appear  to  be  an  effective  way  to 
regulate  the  overwhelming  volume  of 
steel  Imports  and  to  bring  foreign  steel 
exporters  to  the  bargaining  table. 

If  on- VRA  countries  must  not  be  al- 
lowed to  exploit  or  imdermine  the 
steel  program  by  taking  advantage  of 
the  restraints  negotiated  In  good  faith 
with  other  nations.  All  of  the  nations 
who  export  steel  Into  the  United 
States  must  be  included  in  the  VRA 
program.  Our  biU  brings  these  nations 
lnt»  the  VRA  program,  and  I  urge  all 
of  my  colleagues  to  cosponsor  and 
strongly  support  It. 
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•  □  1650 

COMMITTEE  IMPROVEMENT 
AMENDMENTS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Fuuac).  Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  LoTT]  Is  recognized  for  60  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  introduc- 
ing House  Resolution  100,  ttie  Committee  Im- 
provement Amendments  of  1987.  This  pack- 
age of  eight  amendments  to  ttie  rules  of  the 
House  is  designed  to  restore  our  committee 
system  to  its  rightful  policymaking  role  t>y 
mating  it  more  manageable,  accountable,  and 
effective. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  tieen  introducing  similar 
committee  reform  resolutions  since  the  97th 
Congress  in  1981,  and  many  of  these  propos- 
als have  t)een  part  of  Republican  House 
retorm  efforts  dating  back  more  than  two  dec- 
ades. Thus,  while  many  of  our  criticisms  of 
committee  operations  arxi  suggested  reforms 
are  not  new,  they  are  probaUy  more  timeiy 


now  than  ever,  given  the  accelerating  deterio- 
ration of  fiur  commrttee  system. 

On  the  opening  day  of  this  historic  100th 
Cortgrosa,  the  RepubBcan  conference  put  for- 
ward iia  "Bicentennial  House  Restoralkin 
Proiect"  as  a  substtute  for  the  Democratk: 
Caucus  House  rules  rasotution.  The  commit- 
tee imprvvement  amendments  I  am  introduc- 
ing today  comprise  one  of  ttvee  vital  compo- 
nents of  that  project,  the  other  two  being 
scfwduting  and  budget/appropriations  re- 
forms. 

I  have  already  introduced  the  other  compo- 
nents aa  follows:  House  Scheduling  Reform 
Amendmants  (H.  Raa.  47,  Jan.  21,  1967.  p. 
1806):  Budget  Procaas  Sunset  Review  Act 
(H.R.  57$,  JWL  8,  1967,  p.  1065);  Reoonctta- 
tion  Reform  Amendments  (H.  Res.  49,  Jan. 
21.  1967.  p.  1814);  and  the  Appropriatkxw 
Process  Reform  Amendments  (H.  Res.  48, 
Jan.21.t9e7,  p.  1796). 

COMMfTTEE  DECUNE 

Tfie  committee  reform  amendments  recog- 
nize ttiat  if  we  are  to  restore  tfie  atxiity  of  ttiis 
House  to  forge  poik:y  and  consensus  in  a  de- 
Kberative  and  ratkxwl  fashion,  we  must  revita^ 
ize  our  atanding  committees  wfiich  shouM  tw 
at  ItM  center  of  that  poKcy  process.  To  quote 
from  ttw  introduction  to  tfw  Republican  con- 
ference's Bicentennial  House  Restoration 
Project 

The  authorizing  committees,  which 
should  oomprlae  the  heart  of  that  process, 
are  rapidly  approaching  Irrelevance— 
squeezed-out  by  the  budget  and  appropria- 
tions processes,  and  caught-up  in  jurisdic- 
tional infighting  and  sul>committee  strangu- 
lation. 

Afxl  the  introduction  goes  on: 

Oversight  of  Federal  agencies  and  pro- 
grams aitd  the  policy  changes  which  should 
flow  from  such  overeight  are  either  relegat- 
ed to  the  l>ackbumers  at  the  committee 
level  or.  If  they  are  reported  to  the  House 
are  oft^  given  inadequate  time  for  delwte 
and  the  consideration  of  options  imder  pro- 
cedures which  Increasingly  limit  the  partici- 
pation of  individual  Members  of  Congress. 

And  finaHy,  ttie  RepuMcan  conference  cri- 
tx^ue  notes  that  this  authorizatkxi  squeezeout 
is  resulting  in  increasing  numtiers  of  authoriza- 
tions and  legislative  provisions  being  tacked 
onto  recondiiation  and  appropriations  biHs: 

Reconciliation  bills,  designed  to  reduce 
deficits,  are  chocked-fuU  of  spending  add- 
ons and  other  extraneous  matters.  Appro- 
priations bills,  which  are  only  supposed  to 
fund  programs  already  enacted,  are  Increas- 
ingly l>elng  used  as  authorization  vehicles  as 
well. 

The  ditique  conckides  on  ttiis  point 

Hundreds  of  programs  and  projects  are  re- 
newed from  year-to-year  in  such  money  bills 
without  prior  authorization.  And.  as  a  new 
fiscal  year  approaches,  they  are  rolled  into  a 
massive,  «Mnnlbus  money  bill  known  as  a 
"oontinaing  resolution"  that  is  a  monument 
to  the  Uresolution  of  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  time  has  come  to  resolve 
to  either  make  our  standing  committees  work 
as  intended  or  to  junk  them  as  some  have 
suggested  and  merge  the  auttiorizing  and  ap- 
propriattons  functnns  into  single  committees.  I 
would  prefer  tttat  we  try  to  make  our  existing 
system  nvork  rather  ttian  adopt  ttie  more  radh 
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cal  approach,  arxi  that  is  ttie  purpose  of  my 
committee  improvement  amendments. 

DNMNISHMO  RETURNS 

Mr.  Speaker,  ttie  demise  of  our  auttiorizing 
committees  can  be  linkad  in  large  part  to  the 
congressional  reform  revolutkxi  of  ttie  late  six- 
ties and  earty  seventies  that  open  up  ttie  Con- 
gress to  greater  put>lic  scrutiny,  democratized 
committee  operatnns,  and  superimposed  a 
new  budget  process  on  our  existing  auttxxiza- 
tiorvappropriatkxis  process.  Many  of  ttiose  re- 
forms were  commendat>le  and  long  overdue, 
and  tiave  made  ttie  House  a  more  open  and 
freewfieeling  institutnn. 

On  ttie  ottier  hand,  some  of  the  reforms, 
parbcularty  ttiose  imposed  on  committees  t>y 
the  DemocratK  Caucus  In  the  form  of  a  "sut>- 
committee  bill  of  rights,"  went  too  far.  In  ttieir 
zeal  to  break  the  tight  hold  of  committee 
ctiairmen,  the  so-called  barons,  over  the  legis- 
lative process,  ttie  Democratk;  Caucus  estab- 
listied  a  sprawling  system  of  semiautonomous 
sutxxxnmittaes,  or  "fiefdoms."  The  kiea  was 
to  give  everytiody  a  piece  of  ttie  actkxi.  The 
trouble  with  this  approach  is  that  wtien  every- 
one has  a  share  of  power,  power  becomes  so 
dispersed  ttiat  it  toses  aH  force,  direction,  pur- 
pose, and  accountability.  We  tiave  reactied 
ttiat  point  to  diministiing  returns  on  our  reform 
excesses. 

As  table  1  t)ek)w  shows,  while  ttie  number 
of  standing  committees  has  remained  relative- 
ty  constant  over  ttie  last  20  years,  at  between 
20  and  22,  ttie  number  of  subcommittees  has 
increased  dramatically:  from  125  In  the  89th 
Congress  (1965-66),  to  149  in  the  94th  Con- 
gress (1975-76),  to  151  In  ttie  99th  Congress 
(1985-86) — a  21 -percent  increase  In  sutx»m- 
mittees. 

One  might  think  ttiat  ttiis  proliferatnn  of 
new  legislative  units  might  tie  in  response  to 
Inaeased  legislative  demands  on  Congress. 
But  ttie  data  contained  In  tatile  1  do  not  sup- 
port that  hypottiesis.  Whereas  committees  re- 
ported 1,613  bills  In  the  89th  Congress,  they 
reported  only  985  in  ttie  94th  Corigress,  and 
633  in  the  99th  Congress— a  60-percent  de- 
cline in  two  decades. 

By  ttie  same  token,  the  number  of  putiKc 
tiills  and  joint  resolutions  passed  by  ttie 
House  had  dropped  from  1,565  in  the  89th 
Congress  to  973  In  the  99th  Congress— a  38- 
percent  decrease.  And  ttie  numtier  of  sut>- 
stantive  measures  enacted,  wtien  one  deletes 
ttie  commemorative  joint  resolutkms,  wtik:h 
have  jumped  from  3.2  percent  of  all  laws  in 
1965-66  to  37.2  percent  in  1985-86,  has  de- 
clined from  784  to  417— a  47-percent  drop. 

TABLE  l.-(X)IIIPMUT1VE  LEGISIATM  DATA  FOR  HOUSE 
OF  REPRESENTATIVES:  89TH.  94TH,  AND  99TH  (»N(»ESSES 
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to  limit  aH  committees,  except  Approprialions, 
to  no  more  ttian  six  suboommitleea  As 
2  tiekTw  shows,  there  were  151  House 
committees  in  ttie  99th  Congresa  My  propos- 
al woukj  reduce  this  by  19  to  132  subcommit- 
tees— a  13-percent  reduction  in  suticomnvt- 
tees. 

TABU  2  -SUBCXMMITTEES  OF  HOUSE  OOMMITTEES  M 
THE  99T>I  CONGRESS 


Mr.  Speaker,  ttiere  are  numerous  explana- 
tions for  ttiis  marked  decline  in  legislative  ac- 
tivity, not  ttie  least  of  wtiKh  Is  a  most  wel- 
come pulling  iMCk  in  new  Government  Initia- 
tives and  spending  since  the  Great  Society 
days  of  ttie  mkisixties.  Certainly,  we  shoukl 
not  measure  the  success  of  this  body  by  the 
number  of  laws  we  enact  or  ttie  amount  of 
taxpayer  dollars  we  can  manage  to  spend  In  a 
year  on  diverse  programs  and  projects. 

Anottier  explanation  lies  in  ttie  practKe  of 
referring  bills  to  two  or  more  committees 
wtiich  was  instituted  in  1975.  Prior  to  ttiat,  no 
bill  coukj  be  refened  to  more  ttian  one  com- 
mittee. Now,  more  and  more  committees  are 
spending  ttieir  time  going  over  legislatk>n 
tieing  conskJered  t>y  ottier  committees.  To  an 
extent  ttiis  coukJ  be  conskJered  useful  be- 
cause It  may  give  ttie  House  competing  per- 
spectives on  a  partKular  issue.  But,  to  an 
extent  It  can  also  be  considered  wasteful  and 
duplcative. 

Finally,  anottier  explanatkin  for  the  apparent 
decline  In  legislative  activity  is  ttie  trend 
toward  tiigger,  more  compretiensive  t>ills  ttian 
was  prevkxjsly  ttie  case — ttie  so-called  omni- 
bus bills.  Wtiereas  in  ttie  89th  Congress  the 
average  numtier  of  pages  per  statute  in  ttie 
U.S.  Statutes  at  Large  was  3.6,  in  the  94th 
Congress  It  was  7,  and  in  ttie  97th  Con- 
gress—ttie  most  recently  availat>le  data— it 
was  9.2.  So,  wtiile  we  are  passing  and  enact- 
ing roughly  40  percent  fewer  bills  In  ttie 
House  today  than  vra  did  20  years  ago,  ttie 
tiills  we  are  enacting  are  175  percent  longer, 
on  average,  ttian  ttiey  were  two  decades  ago. 

NEW,  CLEAR  PR0UFERAT10M  UMITS 

Nevertheless,  one  must  questkxi  ttie  prdlf- 
eratk>n  of  subcommittees  and  staff,  and  with  It 
the  increase  in  Member  committee  and  sut>- 
committee  assignments  ttiat  have  resulted.  It 
is  doutitful  ttiat  this  subcommittee  growth 
tiears  much  correlatk>n  to  increased  legislative 
demands,  let  akxie  to  sound  Institutkxial  man- 
agement and  coordinatk>n.  It  is  more  likely 
that  this  exptosnn  is  due  to  ttie  indivkiual  ter- 
ritorial Imperatives  ttian  it  is  to  ttie  instituttonal 
Imperatives  for  effkaency  and  success. 

In  ttie  99th  Congress,  for  Instance,  no  fewer 
than  132  of  ttie  253  hlouse  Democrats,  ttiat's 
52  percent  carry  ttie  proud  title  of  "Mr.  Ctiair- 
man"  t)y  virtue  of  their  domlrnon  over  a  com- 
mittee, sutxxHnmlttee,  or  select  committee. 
And  In  this  Congress,  ttie  percentage  is  likely 
to  be  even  higher  given  a  new  Democratk: 
Caucus  rule  whrch  prohibits  committee  ctiair- 
men from  chairing  a  subcommittee  on  anottier 
committee.  When  more  ttian  half  of  majority 
party  members  are  banging  gavels,  you  can 
be  sure  ttiat  you're  more  likely  to  get  ttie 
sound  of  legislative  cacoptiony  ttian  you  are 
to  get  sound  legislatk>n. 

At  ttie  heart  of  ttie  committee  improvement 
resoiutk>n  I  am  introducing  today  is  s  proposal 
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Closely  tied  to  this  proposal  is  ttie  require- 
ment that  Memtiers  be  limited  to  no  more 
ttian  four  subcommittee  assignments.  Any 
panel,  task  force,  or  ottier  subunit  in  existence 
for  more  than  6  monttis,  and  any  select  com- 
mittee assignment,  wouM  count  toward  ttiis 
overall  Hmlt. 

Mr.  Speaker,  wtiile  Memtiers  may  enjoy  ttie 
honor  of  multiple  committee  and  subcommit- 
tee assignments,  the  fact  is  ttiat  ttiey  are  now 
spread  too  thinly  to  do  a  conscientkMJS  job  on 
all  ttie  units  to  wrtiKh  Oiey  are  assigned.  Wtiile 
sutxxmimittees  increased  ki  nurMier  by  21 
percent  over  the  last  two  decades,  the 
numt>er  of  House  Members  remained  constam 
at  435. 

Tatile  3  betow  stiows  the  growth  in  ttie 
number  of  committee,  sutxxHnmittee,  select 
and  joint  committee  seats  over  ttie  years, 
dating  back  to  ttie  79th  Congress  in  1945-46, 
and  with  it  ttie  corresponding  growth  in 
Member  assignments.  As  a  result  of  ttie  Leg- 
islative Reorganizatkxi  Act  of  1946,  whnh  sig- 
nifk»ntly  reduced  the  number  of  House  com- 
mittees, ttie  mean  numtier  of  Member  assign- 
ments dropped  from  4.16  in  the  79th  Corv 
gress  to  2.94  In  the  80th  Congresa  But  ttien, 
it  gradually  t)egan  to  grow  to  4.71  by  ttie  89th 
Congress  In  1965-66,  to  6.15  in  the  94th  Con- 
gress (1975-76),  and  to  6.45  in  the  99th  Corv 
gress  (1985-66).  My  proposal  iwouM  most 
likely  bring  ttiat  down  to  a  maximum  of  6  com- 
mittee, sutxxxnmittee,  and  select  committee 
assignments  total — a  significant  reductkxi  for 
many  Members  wtio  now  tioW  up  to  10  or 
more  such  seats. 
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STAFF  MFECnON 

WRMhe  praaferaiion  of  auboommittess  has 


ncrease  m  com- 
mMM  •!■».  As  taUe  1  ahown,  committae  staff 
hM  incmaasd  from  616  in  the  89lh  Cotigress, 
to  1.734  in  tto  Mtti  Congress,  to  2.051  in  the 
Mtti  Congreis  s  shocking  233-percent  in- 
cra«M  over  two  dsodes  Thatl  far  overshad- 
ow* the  Zl-percant  increase  in  tlw  number  of 
subcommMoes 
It  is  prebsbly  tnje  that  oir  committees  were 
20  years  ago.  and  Itiat  more 
naedod  if  we  were  to  hold  our  own 
as  a  coequal  branch  with  the  burgeoning  ex- 
eculw*  bureaucracy.  But,  like  ttie  other  re- 
forms of  that  era,  we  went  to  such  extremes 
thai  we  have  roactwd  that  point  of  diminishing 
ralums.  We  are  now  suffering  from  a  staff  irv 


As  Mfchaol  J.  Maliin  writes  In  his  book. 

.  .  .  Oopare»  has  reacted  to  the  Kovem- 
mental  nomplfxlty  it  has  created  by  build- 
ing up  its  a^fs  defensively  to  preserve  an 
important  role  (or  ita^.  But  the  size  of 
those  staffs  and  the  way  they  are  used  has 
nliifaieed  a  sitiiatlon  in  which  the  delibera- 
tive aspect  of  representation  gets  short 
sbitft  on  all  but  the  broad  outlines  of  a  few 


And  Maliin  continues: 

Tlie  weakening  of  deliberation  is  serious 
for  a  Congreas  that  works  t>est  when  it  re- 
apondi  to  constituents'  needs  and  Interests 
in  a  aetting  that  encourages  the  memtters  to 
think  BBore  broadly.  The  process  no  longer 
fotees  meaabers  to  talk  to  each  other  to  re- 
solve the  t4Nii9i  issues;  the  agenda  keeps 
thera  busy  with  other  things. 

Ha  conckjdsa  that. 

If  Congress  is  to  play  its  crucial  represent- 
ative role  .  .  .  (in)  coming  decades,  it  must 
And  soaae  way  to  limit  its  scenda  and  reln- 
f  oree  the  rote  of  direct  deliberation. 

I 


pna  vt  conpiid  ftvn  MHViIni  liMn  ntM  yuly  MriBwi  of  Btvmsm.  "UMWOoaMS  San  OMcSiy.   CHsvsHnl  Qnrtv^, 

|roi9  wtMw  taff  Mtfiks  sd  ok 


IMtai  ad  AcMy."  ty  RofB  M.  DHtfm, 


As  of  He  99n  Cases.  Sis 
OngtsaaM  RtMRli  Smmo.  Jae  25, 1985. 


be  ours.  Certainly  we  need  staff  arxi  cannot 
possibly  do  everything  ourselves.  But  we  must 
ask  ourselves  at  this  point  whether  we  and 
ttie  country  are  really  being  served  well  and 
responsibly  wfien  we  are  overly  dependent  on 
stall  and  cannot  possibly  manage  or  absorb 
all  tiat  Is  being  done  for  us  arxi  in  our  names 
by  staff. 

As  table  4  betow  shows.  House  starxling 
and  select  committees  have  a  total  of  1.848 
staff,  not  counting  HIS  wtiich  was  included 
under  tat>le  1 .  WhHe  the  average  ratio  of  staff 
to  committee  members  Is  two  per  Member, 
some  committees  are  significantly  above  this. 

TABLE  4.— STAFF  TO  MEMBER  RATIOS  ON  HOUSE 
COMMITTEES,  SSTH  CONGRESS 
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Rairt.   Mr    1916. 

With  ttie  13-percent  reductnn  In  sut)commit- 
tees,  it  shoukj  be  possible  to  begin  to  pare 
down  ttie  number  of  committee  staff  and  bring 
us  within  more  reasonatile  and  wor1(at>le  num- 


tiers.  Seotkxi  9  of  the  committee  improvement 
amendments  calls  for  an  overall  staff  ceiling  in 
this  Congress  of  not  mora  tfian  90  percent  of 
ttie  nurnber  of  committee  staff  emptoyed  at 
ttie  end  of  the  last  Congress.  This  provision 
wouM  retutt  in  a  reductkxi  of  185  committee 
staff  and  bring  the  total  down  from  1,848  to 
1,663. 

This  lO-percent  reductxxt  wouki  not  be 
across  the  board  for  all  committees.  Instead,  it 
wouki  be  implemented  in  connectkxi  with  a 
process  established  in  the  resohjtxxi  wtiereby 
the  House  wouhJ  adopt  a  committee  staff  ceil- 
ing at  the  begkming  of  each  Congress.  The 
House  Administration  Committee  wouM  rec- 
ommend ttiis  ceiling  after  taking  into  account 
the  past  and  antkapated  legislative  and  over- 
sight worktoad  of  each  committee. 

RnaHy,  the  resolutton  wouki  entitle  ttie  mi- 
nority pafty  on  each  committee,  on  request,  to 
up  to  one-ttiird  of  the  investigative  staff  funds, 
just  as  the  minortty  is  now  entitied  to  one-third 
of  statutory  staff. 

Mr.  Spraker,  tfie  House  of  Representatives 
Is  fortunate  to  have  a  large  numt>er  of  very 
dedcated,  professtonal  committee  staff,  and 
my  proposals  are  in  no  way  offered  in  criticism 
of  ttie  vMork  they  fiave  done  for  us  and  the 
country.  But  I  do  think  the  time  has  come  for 
us  to  reassert  our  own  roles  and  bring  ttie  ac- 
tivities of  this  txxly  tiack  ^urithin  our  managea- 
ble grasp.  Only  fc^  so  doing  can  we  ensure 
our  contiiued  representative  character. 

PHANTOtl  DEVICES 

With  the  reductmn  in  subcommittees  and 
Member  assignments  we  can  eliminate  those 
so-called  phantom  legislative  devices  wtiich 
have  bean  justified  and  necessitated  k>y  ttie 
inaliility  of  Members  to  be  at  several  meetings 
and  hearings  sknultaneously.  My  proposal 
woukj  efcninate  aU  proxy  voting  in  committee 
arxi  wotid  restore  the  requirement  ttiat  a  ma- 
jority of  memtiers  must  be  present  to  take  any 
actton. 

Under  existing  House  rules,  each  committee 
may  ado|>t  rules  permitting  votes  to  be  cast  by 
proxy,  and  all  but  four  of  our  standing  commit- 
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tees  permit  proxy  voting.  Moreover.  House  ing  each  congresstonal  district  contains  at 
mies  permit  each  committee  except  Appro-  least  a  half  a  milNon  people,  ttie  Democratic 
priattons.  Budget,  and  Ways  and  Means  to  es-  Caucus  effectively  disenfranctiised  8V^  millnn 
tat>lish  a  quorum  of  one-third  of  ttie  memtiers  American  citizens  at  ttie  committee  level 
for  takkig  any  actton  ottier  ttian  reporting  a  wfiere  legislation  takes  its  critKal  shape, 
matter,  whfch  still  requires  a  majority  quorum;  _._,. .  .._„  „._^  ^  ,„„  ~,„„,tt^„  .„  „., 
14  of  our  22  stan*iga)mmitteM  havTsuch  TABLE  5.-PARTY  RATIOS  ON  HOUSE  COMMITTEES  IN  THE 
one-ttiird  quorum  nries.  99TH  CONGRESS 

I  tfwik  it  goes  without  saying  that  these  at>- 
sentee  voting  and  antkyx)rum  devwes  do  not 
make  for  eittter  a  representative  or  delit>era- 
tive  legislative  process  at  the  sutxxxnmittee 
and  committee  levels  wtiere  legislatton  takes 
its  basw  shape.  To  the  extent  that  bills  reflect 
ttie  will  only  of  ttie  committee  or  subcommit- 
tee ctiairmen,  and  ttieir  pocketfull  of  paper 
proxy  kiyalists.  tfiey  are  unlikely  to  be  accept- 
atile  when  ttiey  reach  ttie  next  level  of  ttie 
process. 

If  we  are  truly  interested  in  restoring  our  au- 
ttiorizing  committees  to  a  sertous  policymak- 
ing role,  we  must  first  get  members  t>ack  in 
ttieir  committee  rooms  to  do  ttie  hard  work 
necessary.  With  fewer  suticommittees  and  as- 
signments, and  a  t>an  on  ptiantom  legislating, 
ttiis  wouki  be  possible. 

RATIO  DiSCRIMINATION 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  ttie  tongstanding  dis- 
putes between  the  parties  in  the  htouse  has 
been  the  altocatton  of  committee  seats.  While 
every  ottier  parilamentary  democracy  estab- 
lishes committee  with  party  rattos  ttiat  reflect 

the  rattos  in  the  legislative  body  as  a  whole.  Under  sectton  4  of  my  committee  improve- 
the  Democrats  in  the  U.S.  House  have  long  fnent  amendments,  the  party  ratio  on  all 
practiced  ratto  discriminatton,  giving  their  party  standing,  select,  joint  and  conference  corn- 
members  a  disproporttonate  number  of  com-  mittees  wouW  be  required  to  reflect  the  party 
mittee  seats.  ''^^  °'  ^^  House  at  ttie  time  of  the  commit- 
Not  only  is  ttiis  an  outrage  in  terms  of  the  *®®s'  appointment  I  think  ttiis  is  an  important 
one-man,  one-vote  concept  bul  it  effectivety  step  in  restoring  our  standing  committees  to 
disenfranchises  a  half  millton  Americans  for  an  effective  polkrymaking  role  since  it  will  help 
every  committee  seat  the  minority  is  denied,  ensure  that  they  are  more  representative  and 
Moreover,  just  as  proxy  voting  and  one-third  accountable  to  the  House  and  to  the  Amen- 
quorums  tend  to  encourage  at>senteeism  and  '^^  people, 
thus  result  in  unrepresentative  legislatton,  the  multiple  madness 
denial  of  equitable  party  representatton  only  As  I  mentioned  earlier,  one  of  the  reasons 
exacerbates  this  situatton.  Taken  together,  our  committees  have  been  less  productive 
these  devices  only  increase  ttie  prospect  ttiat  ttian  in  ttie  past  has  been  the  institution  of 
legislatton  reported  to  the  House  will  not  be  multiple  bill  refen-al  back  in  1975.  Prior  to  that, 
acceptable  to  the  House  as  a  whole  and  will  no  bill  could  be  referred  to  more  than  one 
thus  require  substantial  rewriting  in  the  form  of  committee.  Now  bills  can  be  referred  to  any 
amendments.  number  of  committees  having  even  rerrrate  ju- 
How  does  ttie  majority  party  manage  to  dis-  risdtotional  claims  on  a  small  proviston  in  a 
enfranchise  minority  Members  at  the  commit-  bill,  either  jointly,  sequentially,  or  in  a  split 
tee  level?  Quite  simply,  rattos  are  dntated  by  fashton. 

DemocratK  Caucus  rules.  Party  rattos  on  com-  While  the  referral  of  bills  to  multiple  commlt- 

mittees  are  not  even  subject  to  a  House  vote,  tees  can  afford  the  House  a  variety  of  per- 

even  though  the  Constitutton  requires  that  spective  on  partKular  issues  and  problems,  it 

each  House  detemwie  its  own  mIes.  The  can  also  result  in  a  lot  of  duplcatton  of  effort, 

caucus  mles  in  the  99th  Congress  contained  jurisdtottonal  fighting,  and  delays.  A  House 

the  fdtowing  requirements:  select  committee  in  the  95th  Congress,  just  3 

Committee  raUos  should  be  established  to  V^ars  after  the  initiatton  of  the  multiple-refen^al 

create  firm  worlilng  majorities  on  each  com-  practtoe,  found  ttiat  such  referrals  consumed 

mittee.  In  determining  the  ratio  on  the  re-  four  times  as  much  hearing  and  meeting  and 

spective  standing  committees,  the  Speaker  tiearing  time,  yet  tiad  tiatf  ttie  ctiance  as 

should  provide  for  a  minimum  of  three  singly  refen-ed  bills  of  ever  being  reported 

DemocraU  for  each  two  RepubUcans.  fn^  committee,  and  more  than  three  times 

Thus,  wtiite  Democrats  comprised  only  56  less  diance  of  ever  being  passed  by  ttie 

percent  of  all  House  Members  in  ttie  99th  House. 

Congress,  ttiey  were  guaranteed  at  least  60  A  more  recent  study  by  the  Congresstonal 
percent  of  ttie  seats  on  an  House  committees  Research  Servne  indnates  that  tilings  aren't 
under  ttie  Caucus  njto  requirement  As  table  5  quite  as  bad  as  they  once  were,  but  that  multi- 
shows  betow,  this  slacking  of  committees  by  pie  referrals  stiH  cause  constoerabto  problems 
just  2  percent  over  the  House  ratto  added  up  and  delays  for  the  institutton. 
to  a  toas  of  17  seats  wfach  shouM  have  gone  As  table  6  shows  betow,  in  ttie  last  three 
to  ttie  Rapubicana.  Put  anoltier  way,  assum-  Congresses  roughly  1 1  percem  of  all  intro- 


duced bills  are  multiply  referred;  ttiey  com- 
prise roughly  12  percent  of  all  bins  reported 
from  committee,  yet  only  about  6  percent  of 
all  bills  passed  by  ttie  House.  Singly  referred 
bills  have  twk»  as  much  chance  of  being 
passed  by  the  House,  partly  because  more 
singly  referred  bills  are  passed  wittiout  being 
reported  than  multiply  referred  measures.  In 
the  last  Congress,  there  was  a  mmketi  im- 
provement in  the  numt>er  of  multiply  reported 
bills  passed— up  from  51  and  58  percent  in 
the  97th  and  98th  Congresses  to  71  percent 
in  the  99th  Congress. 

TABLE  6.— DISPOSITION  OF  SINGLY  AND  MULTIPLY 
REFERRED  MEASURES:  96TH-98TH  CONGRESSES 
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Section  3  of  my  resolutton  wouki  at>olish 
ttie  joint  referral  of  bills  while  retaining  split 
and  sequential  referrals.  The  purpose  of  ttiis  is 
to  avoki  having  two  or  more  committees  going 
over  exactly  the  same  ground  wliile  still  pre- 
serving ttie  ability  of  committees  with  legiti- 
mate jurisdicttonal  concerns  to  partKipato  in 
amending  and  reporting  on  ttiose  matters  of 
direct  concern. 

At  ttie  same  time,  my  rule  requires  ttiat 
wtienever  any  tiill  does  receive  a  split  or  se- 
quential referral,  the  Speaker  stiall  designate 
one  committee  as  ttie  committee  of  principal 
jurisdk:tion.  The  Speaker  has  been  doing  ttiis 
on  an  increasing  t>asis  in  recent  times,  txit  in 
a  purely  discretionary  and  selective  manner. 
There  is  no  reason  wtiy  ttiis  form  of  account- 
atxlity  should  not  tie  made  uniform  for  every 
bill  wtuch  is  multiply  refenred. 

Tatile  7  betow  stiows  ttiat  t>y  far  ttie  great- 
est nunrtoer  of  multiply  referred  t)ills  in  ttie 
98th  Congress  were  joint  referrals,  some  96 
percent  Of  the  joint  referrals  ttiat  vrere  report- 
ed, roughly  67  percent  passed.  Of  ttie  se- 
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OVERSIQHT  OVERLOOKED 

Mr.  Speaker,  essential  to  restoring  the 
pdcy  role  of  oommittsea  is  a  much  more  seri- 
oua  and  active  owsraight  effort  In  recent 
yeafSa  owenigM  responstiiities  have  t>een 
iargaly  owartooked  by  committees  in  their  pre- 
iNh  lagislBliyo  turf  and  budgetary 
And  yet,  unless  committoos  do  a 
iMllsr  Job  of  looldng  into  the  performance  of 
ensling  executive  agencies  and  proyiains,  it  is 
doubtful  tliey  can  shape  more  ratiorai  and 
worffiWe  poMcies  fOr  the  future. 

Exoapl  for  ttie  occasional  scandal  and  sen- 
aalional  inveat^cHon  ttwt  accompanies  it, 
commtttaes  are  reluctant  to  undertake  over- 
sight because  it  is  often  unexciting,  ungiamor- 
ous,  ar¥l  unrewarding.  Contrary  to  t)eing  poiiti- 
caly  rewardbig,  oversigfit  is  often  viewed  as 
being  laden  «Mi  poWcal  negatives  since  cer- 
tain special  interests  do  not  take  kindly  to 
having  the  programs  tfutt  benefit  them  exam- 
ined dosely.  To  them,  oversight  poses  a 
threat  to  maintaining  ttta  status  quo. 

One  wouM  have  tttougfit  that  In  ttiis  era  of 
budgetary  oonsliaint.  Congress  wouM  be 
taking  its  overaigfH  responstxlities  more  seri- 
ouaiy  as  we  search  for  ways  to  reduce  spend- 
ing. And  yet,  Ifwre  is  no  overwtwiming  evi- 
dence that  tfiis  is  the  case.  Instead,  commit- 
tees aqulrm  and  scream  wftenever  their  recon- 
dMon  directives  force  ttiem  to  come  up  with 
spar»dir>g  cuts.  They  usually  seem  ill-prepared 
to  make  the  raltortal  poficy  chokes  necessary 
to  conform  to  txjdgetaiy  realities  and  man- 


Under  House  mte  X,  clause  2,  ail  standing 
commiHees  "shall  review  and  study,  on  a  con- 
Ihiulng  baala.  tfie  appication,  administration, 
•xaoullon.  and  eftecliveness,"  of  those  lavvs 
under  their  Jurfadtotiort,  to  determine  wtiether 
the  lews  and  programs  are  being  carried  out 
m  accordance  w^  ttw  intent  of  Congress  and 


"wtialher  such  programs  sfwuU  be  continued, 
I.  \M  fciiMil,  or  eliminated." 

IrDrvcaHy,  at  ttw  beginning  of  this  Congress 
the  Oemocratk:  Caucus  took  a  backward  step 
on  oversight  by  atx)lishing  anotfwr  part  of  ttiat 
House  rule  wtik:h  required  tfutt  committees 
submit  oversigfit  agendas  to  ttw  Government 
Operatkxn  Committee  at  the  beginnirig  of 
eact)  Congress  for  comtxned  put)lication.  The 
requirement  was  deleted  on  grounds  that 
oversight  plans  woukj  still  be  required  by  the 
House  Administration  Committee  in  conskJer- 
Ing  committee  funding  resolutions.  Arxj  yet,  it 
Is  dDut>tful  tlw  House  Administration  Commit- 
tee can  require  any  meaningful  agendas  «vittv 
out  the  sanctton  of  Klouse  rules. 

UrxJer  section  2  of  my  resolution,  not  only 
wotid  the  oversight  agenda  requirement  be 
restored,  but  it  woukJ  t>e  strengthened  t>y  re- 
quirtig  that  each  committee  formally  approve 
sudi  agendas  and  t>e  hekj  accountat)<e  for 
them  at  the  end  of  each  Congress.  This  is  ttie 
way  we  sIkxjM  t>e  headirig  rather  than  re- 
trenching on  our  oversight  responsit)ilities  as 
the  Denriocratic  Caucus  has  ordered. 

Frally.  section  8  of  my  bill  provides  that 
any  committee  documents  released  for  put>lic 
di^emination,  other  than  purely  factual  mate- 
rial%  must  either  be  approved  by  the  commit- 
tee or  subcommittee,  and  opportunity  be  af- 
fordM  for  minority  views,  or  a  disclaimer  must 
be  carried  on  the  cover  that  tfie  document 
doea  not  necessarily  represent  the  views  of 
tfie  committee. 

CONCLUSION 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  illuswn  that  any 
amount  of  reforms  or  procedural  tinkering  will 
solve  our  problems.  But,  I  do  remain  corv 
vinoed  tfiat  some  former  reforms  are  at  the 
heart  of  our  existing  problems,  and  ttiat  some 
new  procedures  can  assist  in  our  efforts  to  re- 
store ttie  committee  system  to  the  vital  polk:y 
role  it  stiouM  play. 

Obviously,  much  more  is  needed,  including 
leadersfiip  from  the  top.  I  detect  ttiat  this  is 
part  of  your  aim  as  well— to  help  pull  tfiings 
togetfier  and  give  this  House  greater  direction 
and  coheston,  and  for  ttiat  you  are  to  be  com- 
mended. Ktowever,  I  wouU  caution  against 
doing  this  over  and  around  the  fractured  body 
of  our  standing  committee  system.  It  still  has 
a  vital  role  to  play  and  must  be  revived  to  do 
so.  If  we  rely  Instead  on  only  tfie  top  leader- 
ship, a  few  committee  ctiairmen,  and  ad  hoc 
task  forces  to  draft  legislation,  we  risk  tosing 
ttie  deliberation,  expertise  and  representative 
cfiaracter  of  ttie  committee  system.  We  risk 
producing  Instead  both  bad  legislation  and 
bad  policy,  not  to  mention  partisan  confronta- 
tion both  within  the  Congress  and  with  the  Ex- 
ecutive. 

We  share  ttie  same  goals  of  making  this 
House  work  for  tfie  good  of  the  country.  But 
let  us  recognize  the  need  to  retum  to  a  repre- 
sertfative,  accountat>le,  and  delit)erative  com- 
mittse  system  to  accomplish  that  wortfiwtiile 
goat. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  study  my  proposals 
carefully  arxf  weteome  tfieir  cosponsorsfiip.  At 
ttils  point  in  ttie  Record,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  in- 
clude a  brief  summary  of  my  resohJtion.  The 
suramary  foltows: 


8acTiOK«r-8Bcnoii  stnoiAaT  or  oouaTRB 


(Amendments  to  House  Rules  Proposed  by 
RepreaentaUve  Lott) 

Sec.  1.  Title:  "Committee  Improvement 
Amendments  of  1987." 

Sec.  2,  OveniifiU  i{<A)rm.— Committees 
would  IM  required  to  formally  adcvt  and 
sulnnlt  te  the  Ctovemment  OpentUons  Com- 
mittee bgr  Ifarch  1st  of  the  first  session 
tbeir  overslsht  plans  for  that  Coocress.  The 
Govemn|ent  Operations  Committee,  after 
consultatton  with  the  majority  and  minority 
leaders,  «ould  report  the  plana  to  the  House 
by  March  15th  tocether  with  its  recommen- 
dations, and  those  of  the  Joint  leadership 
KTOup  to  assure  coordination  between  com- 
mittees. The  Speaker  would  lie  authorised 
to  appoiat  ad  hoc  overstsrht  committees  for 
specific  tasks  from  the  membership  of  com- 
mittees with  shared  Jurisdiction.  Commit- 
tees woi4d  be  required  to  include  an  over- 
Bisht  section  In  their  final  activity  report  at 
the  end  Of  a  Congress. 

Sec.  3.  MvmpU  Referral  of  UgiOatUm.— 
The  Joint  referral  of  bills  to  two  or  more 
committees  would  l>e  alMlished.  while  spilt 
and  sequential  referrals  would  l>e  retained, 
subject  to  time  limits  and  designation  by 
the  Speaker  of  a  committee  of  principal  Ju- 
risdiction. 

Sec.  4,  Committee  itatto*.— The  party 
ratios  on  committees  would  l)e  required  to 
reflect  that  of  the  full  House  (except  for 
StandaniB  of  Official  Cmiduct  which  la  bi- 
partisan X  The  requirement  would  extend  to 
select  and  conference  committees  as  well. 

Sec  5.  SitteommUtee  Limits. —No  commit- 
tee (except  appropriations)  could  have  more 
than  six  sultcommittees,  and  no  Members 
could  have  more  than  four  sulKommittee 
assigimietits. 

Sec.  6.  Proxy  Voting  Bon.— All  proxy 
voting  on  committees  would  l>e  prohiliited. 

Sec.  7.  Majority  Quorums.~A  majority  of 
the  menil>ership  of  a  committee  would  l>e 
required  for  the  transaction  of  any  business. 

Sec.  8.  Committee  Document*. —Draft  re- 
ports on  legislative  measures  must  be  avail- 
able to  committee  members  at  least  one  leg- 
islative day  prior  the  reporting  of  the  meas- 
ure. Other  committee  doctunents  intended 
for  publifc  dissemination,  other  than  factual 
materials,  must  either  be  voted  on  by  the 
committee  and  opportunity  afforded  for  ad- 
ditional Views,  or  must  carry  a  disclaimer  on 
their  cover  that  they  have  not  been  ap- 
proved faer  the  committee  and  do  not  neces- 
sarily reflect  the  views  of  its  members. 

Sec.  9.  Committee  5ta/9%nt7.— Committee 
funding  resoluticms  could  not  Xx  considered 
until  the  House  has  first  adopted  a  resolu- 
tion from  the  House  Administration  Com- 
mittee setting  an  overall  limit  on  committee 
staffing  tor  the  sesston.  The  minority  would 
l>e  «ititled  to  up  to  one-third  of  the  investi- 
gative staff  funds,  on  request.  The  overall 
committee  staff  limit  for  the  100th  Con- 
gress could  not  be  more  than  90%  of  the 
total  at  t2ie  end  of  the  99th  Congress. 


VOLUNTEER  SERVICE 
PROMOTION  ACT 

The  SP'EAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oregon  [Mr.  Wydem]  Is 
recognised  for  IS  minutes. 

liCr.  wYDEN.  I  thank  the  Speaker. 

Mr.  Sk)eaker,  in  recent  days  many  in 
this  country  have  discussed  at  great 
length  the  question  of  catastrophic 


health  insurance  and  how  we  can  pro- 
tect Americans  from  being  wiped  out 
by  extraordinary  medical  expenses. 
Unfortunately,  most  of  the  ap- 
proaches that  have  been  discussed 
omit  the  great  catastrophe  in  this 
country— the  very  large  costs  of  nurs- 
ing home  and  home  health  care.  To 
me  the  great  catastrophe  In  this  coun- 
try is  that  we  do  not  have  a  way  to  pay 
those  bills.  We  are  now  seeiiig  older 
people  bankrupting  themselves  in 
order  to  be  eligible  for  nursing  home 
care.  In  some  Jurisdictions  we  have 
seen  the  tragic  spectacle  of  one  older 
person  having  to  sue  another  in  order 
to  be  eligible  for  nursing  home  and 
home  care  services.  I  think  this  is  one 
of  the  major  gaps  in  health  care  cover- 
age today  and  ought  to  be  one  of  the 
principal  approaches  that  we  zero  in 
on  in  our  effort  to  cover  the  stagger- 
ing costs  of  catastrophic  iUness. 

The  question,  of  course,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, is  how  we  tackle  this  issue  at  a  time 
when  we  have  very  great  budget  defi- 
cits and  when  health  care  inflation  is 
about  three  times  the  rate  of  inflation 
generally. 

One  of  the  approaches  I  think  we 
might  use  in  order  to  promote  health 
care  services  and  begin  the  develop- 
ment of  a  long-term  health  care  policy 
is  better  use  of  volunteers,  particularly 
older  people  who  assist  other  older 
people. 

I  think  every  Member  of  this  body, 
of  course,  is  going  to  support  volunta- 
rism. This  is  a  great  American  tradi- 
tion, literally  dating  back  to  the  cov- 
ered wagon  days  to  the  present.  We 
have  seen  the  notion  of  neighbor  help- 
ing neighbor  being  the  cornerstone  of 
our  heritage.  To  promote  further  vol- 
unteer efforts  and  particularly  In  this 
area  of  long-term  care  services  and 
seniors  getting  assistance  in  their 
home,  I  recently  Introduced  with  our 
colleagues,  Mr.  Williams  of  Montana 
and  Mr.  Goodlihg  of  Pennsylvania, 
the  Volunteer  Services  Promotion  Act. 

This  legislation  promote  and  recog- 
nizes volunteer  service  and  particular- 
ly volunteer  service  where  senior  citi- 
zens help  others. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  kind  of  rec- 
ognition and  promotion  comes  at  a 
very  much  needed  time.  We  have  seen 
cutbacks  in  govenunental  spending  for 
a  variety  of  social  services.  The  Im- 
pending changes  in  the  tax  laws  relat- 
ing to  charitable  contributions  and  the 
increased  incidents  of  poverty  all  have, 
I  think,  increased  the  need  for  volun- 
teers. 

Unfortunately,  we  do  not  do  enough 
In  our  society  to  promote  and  recog- 
nize the  volunteer.  I  think  it  would  be 
fair  to  say  that  very  often  they  do  not 
even  get  thanked. 

When  you  add  on  the  high  costs  of 
volunteering,  today  the  insurance 
costs  of  volunteering  particularly  can 
be  very  high,  you  see  that  there  really 
is  a  need  to  promote  more  volunteer 


efforts;  particularly  when  those  serv- 
ices assist  senior  citizens.  Under  the 
legislation  that  I  have  introduced,  vol- 
unteers in  selected  programs  to  help 
seniors  and  others  would  be  able  to 
earn  credits  for  their  volunteer  work. 

D  1700 

Under  our  bill,  volunteers  in  selected 
programs  would  be  able  to  earn  credits 
for  their  service.  Any  person  over  60 
could  volunteer  in  exchange  for  a 
credit  when  they  serve  any  other 
person  over  60  or  a  low-income  child. 
These  credits  could  be  accumulated 
and  those  earning  them  would  have 
the  option  to  use  them  for  similar 
services  for  themselves  and  their  fami- 
lies when  needed. 

One  of  the  attractive  parts  of  this 
legislation  is  no  new  Federal  funds  are 
needed  to  implement  the  bill,  and  no 
new  Federal  bureaucracies  would  be 
created. 

What  my  legislation  simply  calls  on 
is  the  Administration  on  Aging  to  use 
some  of  their  existing  money,  money 
from  their  demonstration  project  ac- 
count, to  promote  the  volimteer  serv- 
ice credit  programs  where  seniors  and 
others  would  be  able  to  get  help  in 
their  homes  and  in  the  community. 

I  think  that  this  legislation,  particu- 
larly, can  help  attack  the  long-term 
care  issue,  the  question  that  we  would 
like  so  much  to  deal  with  in  this  ses- 
sion as  part  of  the  catastrophic  care 
package,  and  I  think  the  bill  does  the 
very  important  fimctlon  of  encourag- 
ing capable  individuals  to  volunteer  in 
these  home  care  programs  so  that  a 
family  member  or  a  friend,  perhaps  in 
the  years  ahead,  could  receive  benefits 
themselves  as  a  result  of  the  volunteer 
work  that  is  being  done  today. 

In  my  home  State  of  Oregon,  the 
Senior  Services  Division  of  the  Human 
Resources  Department  is  preparing 
contracts  with  community  groups  to 
implement  service  credits  this  spring. 
Under  Oregon's  plan,  the  State  will 
provide  $3,000  of  computer  hardware 
to  senior  centers.  The  centers  vrtll  re- 
cruit, train,  and  supervise  volunteers, 
track  credits,  and  insure  the  pro- 
grams—all free  of  charge  to  the  State. 
The  Volunteer  Partnerships  for  Inde- 
pendence Program  will  be  up  and  run- 
ning in  a  matter  of  weeks  serving  sen- 
iors in  a  number  of  the  communities 
aroimd  the  State.  The  willingness  of 
the  State  and  the  senior  centers  to  co- 
operate on  these  creative  ventures 
gives  a  good  indication  of  how  success- 
ful we  can  be  in  establishing  volunteer 
networlcs  nationwide. 

I  note  that  our  good  Speaker  here 
today  comes  from  New  York  City,  and 
there  was  a  very  large  article  on  the 
front  page  of  his  hometown  paper,  the 
New  York  Times,  2  days  ago.  of  exact- 
ly this  kind  of  discussion,  where  senior 
citizens  in  the  metropolitan  New  York 
and  Washington  areas  were  assisting 
others  and  were  earning  credit   for 


their  volunteer  effort,  and  then  were 
in  a  position  to  cash  in  those  credits 
for  their  families  and  their  loved  ones 
when  they  need  home  care.  So  the 
Speaker  today,  I  think,  will  see  a  great 
deal  of  discussion  and  Interest  right  in 
his  home  community  about  this  ccm- 
cept. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  conclude  by  simply 
sajring  that  I  think  every  Member  is 
aware  that  volunteers,  and  especially 
the  elderly  volunteers,  are  a  great  re- 
source for  our  country.  I  believe  the 
Volunteer  Service  Promotion  Act  gives 
us  a  chance  to  build  and  to  build  sig- 
nificantly on  that  volunteer  netwoiic 
of  senior  citizens  and  others  who 
would  like  to  be  involved  in  their  com- 
munity, would  like  the  opportunity  to 
help  and  who,  in  my  view,  ought  to  get 
much-deserved  recognition  and  credit 
for  the  very  helpful  work  and  service 
they  perform. 


JONES  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  CON- 
SERVATION, CREDIT  AND 
RURAL  DEVELOPMENT  COB£ES 
TO  ARKANSAS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Flake).  Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Aiiumaas 
[Mr.  AixzAMDER]  is  recognized  for  60 
minutes. 

Mr.  AL£XAf40ER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Fefaruwy 
16,  1987,  our  coBoaquo  Ccxigresaman  Eo 
Jones,  cfiairman  of  ttw  Agricullure  C(xnmit- 
tee's  Sutxomnittee  on  Conservation,  CradK 
and  Rural  Devek]pment,  conducted  fieU  hear- 
ings for  his  sutxxxnmitlee  in  Forrest  City,  AR. 
The  hearings  were  informative  and  construc- 
tive. 

While  ttie  AgricuKure  (Committee  wM  publish 
all  the  statements  presented  lor  later  di8trtx>- 
tion,  t  woukJ  like  to  txing  one  of  ttie  witnesses' 
statements,  in  particular,  to  tt>e  immedMte  at- 
tention of  my  coHeagues  in  ttie  Congress  and 
tfie  American  people. 

Mariln  Jackson,  Arkansas  Banking  Commis- 
skxier  and  recognized  expert  on  farm  credit, 
stated  in  a  dramatx:  and  emotional  presenta- 
tion tfiat  ttie  current  farm  policy  is  "fundamen- 
tally flawed"  and  has  failed,  and  ttiat  immedi- 
ate relief  by  tfie  Congress  is  needed  in  order 
to  avert  a  national  d»aster.  Mr.  Jackson  went 
on  to  characterize  the  current  farm  crisis  as 
economk:  carnage,  likening  ttie  devastatnn  it 
has  wrought  In  Artcansas  to  ttiat  suffered 
during  the  Civil  War. 

Some  might  quarrel  witti  ttie  metaphor,  but 
all  observers  must  conctode  that  agriculture 
today  Is  In  a  state  of  national  economk:  crisis; 
ttiat  a  national  emergerx:y  exists,  and  ttiat  ap- 
propriate action  shoukj  be  taken.  In  the  near 
future  I  will  propose  measures  to  declare  an 
economk:  emergency  in  American  agrkulture, 
atong  with  extraordkiary  action  ttiat  must  be 
taken  to  fight  ttie  disaster  sweeping  our  heart- 
land. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit  ttie  statement  of  Mr. 
Jackson  tor  ttie  conskleration  of  my  col- 
leagues. 


lARO 
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or  Boh.  IIaium  D.  jACKaoR. 
Seats  or  AxKAMSAs 


I  am  MUttn  JadEsoo.  I  have  the  honor  of 
havloc  Mocd  almoit  4  yesn  m  bank  com- 
■li^aBer  In  Arkanm.  As  such.  I  hsve  pri- 
Butry  superTlaory/raiulatory  authority  over 
m  iTrts  rhiftarad  banks.  3  Industrial  thrift 
inatttntlans.  and  S  trust  companies.  I  have 
atmllar  respotwIMllty  and  authority  over  122 
bank  lioldhn  companies  Including  8  or  10 
midtt-bank  holdint  oompanlea.  These  instl- 
tntlons  hold  a  cumulative  total  of  approxl- 
Bsatdy  $10  bOUon  In  funds  belonging  to  the 
genenl  pubUc  and  likewise  $10  billion  in 
■aacts  reimsentinc  the  Investment  of  these 
funds. 

Prior  to  »«*««'"»">  bank  commissioner  I 
served  almost  35  years  as  a  commercial 
banker  in  community/agricultural  banks 
rituated  In  the  IMta  of  northeast  Arkansas. 
My  banking  experience  has  extensive  in- 
votvcment  In  Congressman  Alexander's  dis- 
trict and  some  involvement  and  frequent 
tilpa  in  Chairman  Ed  Jones'  district. 

Mr.  Cbalnnan.  Congressman  Alexander, 
at  the  risk  of  appearing  to  engage  In  "politi- 
cal back-alapping"  the  urgency  of  the  de- 
pression that  has  been  ongoing  in  the  farm 
belt  Is  such  that  I  am  compelled  to  begin  my 
teatlmnny  by  recognising  your  sense  of 
awareneaa.  your  long-standing  commitment 
to  assisting  agriculture,  particularly  the 
famUy-aised  farming  units,  and  yotir  signifi- 
cant contribution  to  the  preservation  of  the 
life,  safety,  and  weQ-belng  of  the  Farm 
Credit  Sjntem  and  perhaps  to  a  lesser 
extent  the  significant  assistance  to  the  com- 
mercial banks  throughout  the  farm  belt.  On 
behalf  of  bank  regulators  in  the  various 
state*,  the  fanners,  and  those  who  extend 
credit.  I  expreaa  a  profound  appreciation  for 
your  leadership  and  encourage  you  to  perse- 
vere In  the  face  of  adversity. 

I  bring  to  you  no  academic  expertise,  no 
International  marks  of  dlstincti<m:  rather  I 
bring  to  you  the  scars  and  the  afflictions  of 
a  career  in  agricultural/community  bank- 
Inc. 

The  backbone  of  the  economy  of  the 
United  States  and  certainly  the  backbone  of 
the  econony  in  Arkansas  Is.  and  predictably 
will  be  in  the  foreseeable  future,  agrlctil- 
ture.  Because  agriculture  is  the  backbone 
and  life-blood  of  our  economy  throughout 
the  farm  belt,  when  agriculture  becomes  ill, 
our  fffonomy  becomes  lU:  indeed,  our  com- 
munities, schools,  churches,  and  banks  have 
become  IIL  They  have  died  of  these  illness- 
es. 

There  is  unthinkable  wanton  waste  that 
has  been  visited  upon  the  American  farmers 
and  ranchers  throughout  America  as  a 
result  of  the  David  Stockman  mentality. 
The  farm  program  is  an  unthinkable,  op- 
pressive, and  Irresponsible  act  in  any  democ- 
racy and  particularly  of  a  democracy  such 
aa  ours  that  beUeves  "with  equal  freedom, 
Ifboty.  and  Justice  for  alL"  There  is  neither 
equality  nor  is  there  opportunity  for  "the 
pursuit  of  happiness**  to  be  found  anywhere 
within  the  farm  program  under  which 
America  has  suffered  so  grievously  for  the 
PMt  half  decade. 

The  rhetoric  emanating  out  of  the  Admin- 
istration that  "farmers  and  ranchers"  de- 
serve better  is  a  hollow  recognition  that  the 
fann  programs  under  which  we  operate  are 
fundamentally  flawed  and  are  leading  to- 
wards the  devastation,  the  destnicUon  to 
the  moat  effective  production  of  food  and 
fibre  unit  in  the  world.  Le.,  the  American 
farmers  and  ranchers. 

In  Arkanaaa.  both  as  a  banker  and  particu- 
larly during  my  tenure  and  in  the  execution 


of  my  responsibilities  as  bank  commissioner, 
I  have  observed  tragedies  that  would  be 
more  consistent  with  an  armed  Invasion. 

The  economic  carnage  existing  through- 
out the  farm  belt,  particularly  In  the  Delta 
of  Arkansas,  is  more  similar  to  that  follow- 
ing the  devastation  visited  upon  the  land  by 
the  armies  during  the  Civil  War  than  that 
of  a  United  States  farm  program/policy." 
Indeed,  there  are  communities  in  which  the 
only  solvent  businesses  in  the  community, 
the  Only  thing  with  the  doors  still  open,  are 
their  small  agriculture  banks. 

I  was  in  a  small  town  in  east  Arkansas 
twice  in  the  last  twelve  months.  On  the  first 
visit  only  the  relatively  new  doctor's  clinic 
and  the  bank  were  open.  Because  the  doc- 
tor's constituents  were  not  employed  by 
companies  that  offered  Blue  Cross/Blue 
Shidd,  or  other  types  of  third  party  insur- 
ance; the  doctor's  patients  could  not  pay  the 
doctor,  the  doctor  could  not  in  turn  pay  the 
lianlK  the  end  result  is  that  the  doctor's 
clinic,  the  grocery  stores,  the  Safeway  Store, 
and  the  drug  store  have  all  closed.  Their 
windows  are  either  boarded  up  or  bashed  In. 
The  bank  stands  alone,  a  sUent  sentry,  grief 
stricken  by  the  demise  of  Its  constituency. 
How  long  such  an  institution  can  stand  Is 
open  to  discussion.  Whether  such  an  institu- 
tion can  withstand  the  devastating  ravages 
of  this  farm  program  or  not  is  not  in  dis- 
pute. The  inevitable  is  obvious,  if  something 
Is  not  done  and  done  quickly,  the  financial 
institutions,  the  Farm  Credit  System,  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration,  will  suffer 
billions  of  dollars  of  losses  which  wiU  rel- 
egate the  present  level  of  expenditures  on  a 
farm  program  that  has  not  worked  and  will 
not  work  to  relative  Insignificance. 

When  I  l)ecame  bank  commissioner  in 
1983,  the  loan  losses  (does  not  include  secu- 
rity losses,  fraudulent  transfers,  misapplica- 
tion of  funds  or  any  other  type  losses)  in 
the  tanks  of  Arkansas  were  approximately 
$34  aolllion.  In  1986  the  loan  losses  in  our 
state  among  commercial  banks,  not  includ- 
ing the  Farm  Credit  System  or  the  FmHA, 
was  between  $150  and  $160  million. 

Gentleman,  I  have  lived  substantially  all 
of  my  life  in  this  state.  I  have  devoted  the 
last  |5  years  of  my  adult  life  either  in  farm- 
ing, in  teaching  agriculture,  in  agriculture 
biuikB  and  I  have  never  seen  or  read  of  such 
an  unthinkable,  callous,  and  indifferent  ap- 
proach to  the  legitimate  needs  of  honest. 
God-fearing  people  as  I  have  witnessed  in 
the  last  5  years  as  displayed  by  this  Admin- 
istration's attitude  of  "if  given  enough 
time"  the  program  may  work. 

Time  is  important.  Time  Is  of  the  essence. 
It  is  time  we  put  an  end  to  the  political 
rhetoric.  It  Is  time  we  recognized  the  func- 
tion of  democracy  is  to  impose  upon  our- 
selves those  disciplines.  Including  disciplines 
of  production,  that  we  are  unwilling  to 
impcBc,  particularly  when  driven  by  the 
forces  of  a  highly  competitive  free  market 
world,  and  particularly  when  encouraged  by 
government  policies  of  the  past,  to  produce 
gluttonous  amounts  of  surpluses  to  the 
exteat  that  we  are  literally  drowning  our- 
selvea  in  over-productivity  and  thus  are 
forcing  American  farmers  and  ranchers 
deeper  and  deeper  into  the  sink  hole  of  in- 
solvency. 

The  surplus  of  food,  dairy  products,  fibre 
in  our  country  and  in  a  few  other  countries 
is  a  weU-recognized  fact.  What  is  not  well- 
recognized.  Is  that  there  are  millions,  per- 
haps billions,  of  people  in  the  world  today 
who  have  an  urgent  need  for  food,  not  to 
grow  fat  but  to  sustain  life.  I  am  told  by  re- 
liable forces  both  in  the  private  and  public 


sector  th»t  the  number  of  deaths  per  day 
from  malhutrition.  diet  related  diaeaaes.  far 
exceed  ttie  higheat  body  count  in  the  thidi 
of  wars  which  our  country  has  been  engaged 
in  in  the  pursuit  of  freedom  and  to  secure 
"prosperity"  now  and  forever  more. 

We  are  Indeed  engaged  in  a  war  on  a 
global  bafttlefield.  Our  farmers  have  suf- 
fered the  heel  of  oppression  of  ill-founded, 
ill-conoel«ed.  and  poorly  Implemented  for- 
eign polldea  in  the  form  of  embargoes  and 
the  threats  of  embargoes  across  three  or 
four  admfcilstrations;  they  suffer  under  the 
heel  of  Economic  oppression  bearing  the 
bnmt  of  a  currency  evaluation  system  that 
Is  driven  primarily  by  international  con- 
glomerates, international  robber  money 
barons,  tfeat  have  brought  devastation  not 
only  to  ai^iculture  but  to  all  of  Arkansas' 
export.  liiiLport  sensitive  Industries.  Indeed, 
the  econctnlc  death  of  our  textUe  industry 
in  the  state,  our  shoe  industry  in  the  state, 
has  already  largely  occurred. 

The  last  hope— at  the  eleventh  hour— is 
the  sense  of  awareness  that  our  Honorable 
Chairman  and  our  distinguished  Congress- 
man from  Arkansas,  have  always  displayed 
over  the  legitimate  needs,  concerns  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  not  limited  to 
the  constituents  within  their  district. 

I  appeal  to  you  to  take  immediate  action 
to  addresa  the  following  issues: 

Recognke  that  the  present  farm  program 
is  fundamentally  flawed  and  enact  so  that  it 
will  become  effective  in  1987,  a  farm  pro- 
gram that  accomplishes  the  recognized 
highest  and  best  goals  of  all  proposals 
which  are:  (a)  production  constraints  tem- 
porarily, to  be  phased  out  as  the  glut,  the 
surplus  is  moved  In  to  ultimate  consiuners 
by  a  wide  array  of  urgently  needed  pro- 
grams; and  (b)  transition  from  the  present 
over-supply,  transition  from  temporary  pro- 
duction controls  towards  a  free  market  con- 
cept; 

2.  Progmms  that  recognize  our  American 
farmers  aye  competing  not  with  farmers  but 
with  fore^  countries;  thus,  farm  programs 
that  provide  "export  enrichments/enhance- 
ments" so  that  our  products  are  competitive 
in  the  woi9d  marketplace: 

3.  Progiuns  that  complete  the  Job  of  en- 
suring the  ongoing  viability  of  the  Farm 
Credit  System  and  of  equal  or  greater  im- 
portance programs  that  will  grant  the  same 
essential  "time  ingredients"  to  the  commer- 
cial agriculture  community  banks  as  has 
been  graqted  to  the  Farm  Credit  System, 
the  savings  and  loan  Industry,  the  farmers 
under  Chapter  12,  and  a  wide  array  of  com- 
mercial industrial  giants  such  as  all  the 
steel  companies  which  have  availed  them- 
selves of  relief  tliat  is  denied  under  present 
federal  an|d  state  hanking  regulation; 

4.  Mandbte  the  secretary  of  agriculture  to 
administer  fairly  the  programs  that  have  al- 
ready been  passed  by  the  Congress  to  pro- 
vide urgently  needed  relief  for  an  increas- 
ingly largf  number  of  farmers  and  ranchers 
who  cannot  obtain  adequate  financing  any- 
where. 

In  conclusion,  I  thank  you  for  the  honor, 
the  opportunity  to  appear  before  you:  I 
thank  you  for  the  courtesies  Mr.  Chairman 
that  you  and  your  staff  have  always  shown 
to  me  on  Infrequent  occasions  when  I  have 
visited  our  nation's  capital.  I  shall  forever 
be  thankful  and  grateful  for  the  outstand- 
ing leadetshlp,  for  the  enormous  self-sacri- 
fices made  by  our  First  Congressional  Rep- 
resentative Bill  Alexander,  my  dear  friend. 
Bill  Alexander  Is  a  friend  not  because  I  am 
without  fftult,  but  a  friend  of  Marlin  Jack- 
son, of  qiy  family,  my  neighbors  and  a 


friend  of  the  first  district,  because  of  his 
strengtlu  of  character  and  not  because  of 
the  absence  of  fault  on  our  part. 

Finally,  gentlemen,  I  Implore  you  to  do 
whatever  Is  necessary  to  make  the  members 
of  the  United  States  Congress  aware  of  the 
fact  that  the  depression  on  the  farm  is  not 
political  rhetoric;  It  Is  human  lives,  it's  men, 
women,  and  children  in  this  generation  and 
in  generations  to  come  who  are  dying  liter- 
ally and  economically  because  of  the  abuse 
placed  upon  them,  the  oppression  placed 
upon  them  by  unthinkable,  proven  unwork 
able  farm  programs. 

If  this  (arm  program  is  left  to  run  lu 
course,  predictably  within  a  few  years  this 
country  can  and  will  be  the  hostage  of  "food 
cartels."  The  select  few  producers  who  are 
able  to  survive,  can  bring  this  nation,  indeed 
the  world,  to  lU  knees  in  a  way  that  far  sur 
passes  the  "energy  cartel"  of  the  Opec  coun- 
tries. 

Thank  you  for  the  honor  of  appearing 
before  you. 


COMMUNICATION  PROM  CHAIR- 
MAN OP  COMMITTEE  ON  THE 
BUDGET  REGARDING  CUR 
RENT  LEVEL  OP  SPENDING 
AND  REVENUES  POR  FISCAL 
YEAR  1087 

(Mr.  DERRICK  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  DERRICK  Mr.  Speaker,  on  behalf  of 
Chairman  William  H.  Grav  III,  pursuant  to  the 
procedurea  of  the  Committee  on  the  Budget 
and  section  311  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act  as  amended,  I  am  submitting  tor  pnnting 
in  the  Congressional  Record  the  official 
letter  to  the  Speaker  advising  him  of  the  up- 
dated current  level  of  spending,  credit,  and 
revenues  for  fiscal  year  1987  The  first  current 
level  report  of  this  session  of  (Congress  was 
filed  on  January  21,  19B7  Since  that  report. 
Congress  has  completed  action  on  and  the 
President  has  signed  the  Emergency  Supple- 
mental for  the  Homeless,  Public  Law  100-6, 
and  the  Water  Quality  Act  of  1987,  Public  Law 
100-4,  changing  budget  authority  and  outlay 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1987. 

The  term  "current  level"  refers  to  the  esti- 
mated amount  of  budget  authonty,  outlays, 
credit  autfiority,  and  revenues  that  are  avail- 
able— or  will  t>e  used— for  the  full  fiscal  year 
in  question  based  only  on  enacted  law. 

Current  level  reports  are  intended  to  provide 
Members  information  to  compare  enacted 
spending  and  revenues  with  the  aggregate 
ceilings  on  budget  authority,  outlays,  and  reve- 
nues established  in  a  budget  resolution;  and 
also  to  compare  enacted  legislation  with  the 
allocations  of  new  discretionary  budget  au- 
thority, entitlement  authority  and  new  credit 
authonty  made  to  a  committee  pursuant  to 
subsection  302(a)  of  the  Budget  Act,  as 
amarvled.  Tfve  report  compares  the  spending, 
credit,  arvl  revenue  levels  in  current  level  with 
those  assumed  in  the  budget  resolution  for 
fiscal  year  1087— Senate  Ckincurrent  Resolu- 
tion 120— adopted  on  June  26,  1B86 

Current  level  reports  provide  infcxmation 
that  IS  necessary  for  enforcing  section  31 1  of 
tfie  Budget  Act,  as  amended  Subsection 
311(a)  prohibits  the  consideration  of  a  spend- 
ing or  revenue  measure  if  the  adoption  of  that 


measure  woukl  cause  tfw  ceiling  on  total  new 
budget  authority  or  total  outlays  sat  in  the 
budget  resolution  for  a  fiscal  year  to  be  ex- 
ceeded CK  wouW  cause  revenues  to  be  less 
than  Vna  appropriate  level  of  revenues  set  in 
the  tHidget  resolution. 

Sut»ection  311(b)  provides  an  exception  to 
the  311(a)  point  of  order  f(x  nteasures  which 
would  tveach  the  ceilings  on  total  sperHling 
set  in  the  tkjdget  resolution  but  would  not 
cause  a  committee  to  exceed  its  "appropnaie 
allocation  '  of  discretionary  spending  authonty 
made  pursuant  to  section  302(a)  of  the 
Budget  Act.  Such  an  exception  was  first  pro- 
vided by  tf>e  tHidget  resolution  for  fiscal  year 
1985— House  Concurrent  Resolution  280, 
98th  Congress  Tf>e  exception  was  made  per- 
manent by  the  amendments  to  tt>e  Budget  Act 
included  in  the  Balanced  Budget  and  Emer- 
gency Deficit  Control  Act  of  1 986— Put>lic  Law 
99-177,  Gramm-RudnfMn-Hollings.  This  excep- 
tion is  intended  to  protect  a  committee  that 
has  stayed  within  its  allocation  of  discretionary 
budget  authority  and  new  entitlement  authonty 
from  points  of  order  if  the  total  sper>ding  ceil- 
ings have  been  breached  for  reasons  outside 
of  Its  control.  The  fiscal  year  1987  302(a)  allo- 
cations to  House  committees  made  pursuant 
to  the  conference  report  on  Senate  Concur- 
rent Resolution  120  were  pnnted  In  House 
Report  99-666,  July  9,  1986. 

Section  311(c)  of  the  Budget  Act,  provides 
that  for  purposes  of  enforcing  section  311  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  tfw  levels  of 
new  budget  authority,  entitlement  autfwnty, 
outlays  and  revenues  shall  be  determined  on 
the  basis  of  estimates  made  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Budget.  Current  level  reports  repre- 
sent partial  fulfillment  of  this  enforcement  re- 
sponsibility of  the  Budget  Committee  by  pro- 
viding tKith  estimates  of  enacted  aggregate 
spending  and  revenues,  and,  for  purposes  of 
determining  the  applicability  of  the  section 
311(b)  exception,  estimates  of  the  relationship 
between  the  budgetary  effect  of  enacted  leg- 
islation within  a  committee's  junsdiction  and 
the  allocation  of  spendirig  autfunty  made  to 
that  committee. 

Current  level  estimates  are  based  on  eco- 
nomic and  technical  assumptions  in  place  at 
the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the  budget  resolu- 
tion, Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  120,  on 
June  26,  1986.  This  is  intended  to  protect 
committees  which  acted  on  the  basis  of  the 
assumptions  of  the  budget  resolution  from 
changes  in  economic  and  technical  factors 
over  which  tfiey  have  no  control  Unless  the 
Congress  adopts  a  subsequent  budget  resolu- 
tion which  alters  the  assumptions  about  legis- 
lative actions,  committees  should  be  able  to 
expect  that  measures  that  conform  with  the 
budget  resolution  will  not  be  subject  to  points 
of  order  for  violation  of  the  Budget  Act.  To  do 
otherwise  and  base  enforcement  on  constant- 
ly chariging  ecorxHhic  and  technical  estimates 
would  senouBly  disrupt  the  legislative  process, 
penalize  committees  which  are  unable  to  com- 
plete work  on  legislation  within  a  sfHxt  period 
after  adoption  of  a  budget  resolution,  and  un- 
dernrtine  respect  for  budget  enforcement  pro- 
cedures 

In  addition  to  section  311,  the  Budget  Acl 
contains  anotfwr  point  of  order  whksh  requires 
Budget  Committee  estimatas  tor  enforcement. 
Section  302(f)  of  ttie  Budget  Act,  as  amend- 


ed, prohlbita  the  conaidaralion  of  a 
providing  new  budget  authority,  ewiMwwnt 
authority,  or  new  credit  authority  H  the  adop- 
tk>n  of  that  meaaure  wouM  cauaa  a  oewvwitteo 
to  exceed  its  alkx»tion  of  new  aperKing  or 
credit  authority  made  purauani  to  ggbaecttan 
302(b)  of  the  Budget  Act.  The  30a<b)  aNaea- 
tion  IS  a  sutxlMsion  of  tfie  nam  apeiidino,  enti- 
tlement, and  credit  auttvMity  aHoeatad  to  a 
committee  pursuant  to  section  302(a),  among 
either  the  subcommittees  of  that  oommMtea  or 
among  programs  over  which  Vnr  commitlea 
has  lunsdiction  This  provision  was  added  to 
the  Budget  Act  by  the  amerwiments  irtckated 
in  the  Balanced  Budget  and  Emergerwy  Defi- 
cit ConUol  Act  of  1985. 

Section  302(g)  provides  that  the  enforoe- 
nwnt  of  section  302  shall  be  based  on  sali- 
nwtes  of  spending  and  credit  auttwrity  made 
by  the  Ckimmittee  on  tt>e  Budget  The  Budget 
Committee  intends  to  fulfill  ttvs  reaponaibiiity 
by  providing,  as  necessary,  a  separata  section 
302  status  report  to  the  Speaker. 

For  information  purposes  only,  current  level 
reports  will  continue  to  include  a  comparison 
of  the  budget  and  credit  authority  divided 
among  the  Appropnations  sutioommitteaa  by 
that  committee's  302(b)  division  with  tfw 
actual  enacted  spending  and  credit  legislation 
within  each  suticommittee's  )unsdictK>n. 

As  chairman  of  the  Budget  Process  Task 
Force,  and  on  t>ehalf  of  Oairman  Grav.  I 
intend  to  keep  tfie  House  informed  regularty 
on  the  status  of  the  current  level. 

U.S.  HOUBI  or  REPBBSnrTATIVBS, 

COMMITTEB  ON  THB  BUDGBT, 

Woihington,  DC,  February  25,  lat?. 
Hon  James  C.  Wbioht,  Jr., 
Speaker,  House  of  ReiueMerttattt)eM, 
WoMhinglon,  DC. 

Okas  Mb.  Bfeakeb:  On  January  30,  1676, 
the  Committee  on  the  Budget  outlined  the 
procedure  which  it  had  adopted  in  connec- 
tion with  its  resixinfilbilitieB  under  Section 
311  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974 
to  provide  estimates  of  the  current  level  of 
revenues  and  spending. 

I  am  herewith  transmitting  the  status 
report  under  B  Con.  Res.  120,  the  Concur- 
rent Resolution  on  the  Budget  for  Fiscal 
Year  1687 

In  the  House  of  Representatives,  the  pro- 
cedural situation  with  regard  to  the  spend- 
ing ceilings  (total  budget  authority  and 
total  outlays)  is  affected  by  Section  311(b) 
of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1674,  as 
amended  by  P.L.  90177.  Enforcement 
against  possible  breaches  of  the  spending 
ceilings  under  311(a)  of  the  Budget  Act 
would  not  apply  when  a  measure  would  not 
cause  a  committee  lo  exceed  its  "appropri- 
ate allocation"  made  pursuant  to  Section 
302(a)  of  the  Budget  Act  The  appropriate 
30a(al  allocation  includes  "new  discretion- 
ary budget  authority",  "new  entitlement  au- 
thority", "new  direct  loan  obligations"  and 
"new  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments." It  should  t>e  noted  that  under  this 
procedure  the  committee's  outlay  allocation 
is  not  coiisidered. 

The  intent  of  Section  311(b)  of  the 
Budget  Art  is  to  protect  a  conunlttee  that 
has  stayed  within  its  spending  authority 
and  credit  authority  allocations— discretion- 
ary budget  authority,  new  entitlement  au- 
thority, direct  loan  authority,  and  loan 
guarantee  authority— from  points  of  order  if 
the  total  spending  ceilings  have  l>een 
breached  for  reasons  outside  of  its  control. 
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Tb0  MXa)  >lloCTiUon«  to  House  committees 
mmIb  puniMUDt  to  tlie  oonf  erenoe  report  on 
8.  COL  RcB.  130  were  printed  In  H.  Rept. 
M  mt  (July  ».  lOM). 

Ilie  mrlnfd  tables  compare  enacted  lec- 
tdatton  to  saeh  oommlttee's  302(a)  alloca- 
tioa  of  dtaereOonary  budget  authority,  new 
I  authority,  new  direct  loan  obll- 
■nd  ntw  primary  loan  guarantee 
atB.  The  wHmaties  of  spending 
and  rsvenues  for  purposes  of  the  application 
of  potaita  ci  order  under  the  Budget  Act  are 
based  upon  the  economic  and  technical  as- 
undo^lng  the  most  recently 
I  to  budget  rewdntlon. 
Slnoerely, 

William  H.  Oiat  HI. 

Ctiaimum. 


TO  TBB  SRSSBt  OF  THE  VS.  HOUSI 

raims  Vwom  thx  ComtiTTKx 
cm  THK  Statos  or  thk 
FkKU  Tkas  1987  OoiraansioRAL  Budckt 
taam  vk  Sbar  CoRcuasBrr  RnoLu- 
noiiiao 

RERflniG  COMUTH)  ACTION  AS  OF  FEBMMRY  24, 
19S7 


»■ 


iifMn) 


1JI3JM      9H.0n      SU.400 
1,074.S0S      n0,470      860.137 


1U4S         4,S30 


?,737 


BUSGIT  ADTHOUTT 

Any  measure  providing  budget  or  entitle- 
ment authority  which  is  not  Included  in  the 
cnrrent  level  ftlmar.f  and  that  exceeds 
$1M4S  million  in  budget  authority  for 
fiscal  year  1987,  if  adopted  and  enacted. 
would  cause  the  approi»iate  level  of  budget 
autlMrity  for  that  year  as  set  forth  in  S. 
Odd.  Res.  lao  to  be  exceeded. 

OUTLATS 

Any  measure  providliig  budget  or  entitle- 
ment authority  wlilch  Is  not  included  in  the 
current  level  estimate  and  that  exceeds 
IO80  mllllan  In  outteys  for  fiscal  year  1987. 
If  adopted  and  oiacted.  would  cause  the  ap- 
propriate level  of  outlays  for  that  year  as 
set  forth  in  S.  Con.  Res.  120  to  be  exceeded. 

MVMlUn 

Any  measure  that  would  result  in  a  reve- 
nue loss  which  is  not  included  in  the  current 
levd  esttmate  and  exceeds  $7,737  million  for 
fiscal  year  1987.  if  adopted  and  enacted, 
would  cause  revenues  to  be  less  than  the  ap- 
propriate level  tot  that  year  as  set  forth  In 
&  Can.  Res.  130. 

rUeol  yevr  iM7  budget  authoHtt  compari- 
soa  q^evrreiU  level  and  budget  resolution 
■QocaMoK  by  committee  punuant  to  sec- 
tion 302 

(In  milUoai  of  dollAnl 


budget  authority 
Agriculture. 

CfuTTtnl  level 

(+960) 
(...) 

Affairs ,, 

(  +  110) 

Dtatrtet  of  ColumbU 

(    ) 

■ducation  and  Labor 

Bieigy  and  CoBuneroe 

(  +  10) 

(+692) 

(  +  1) 

Oovemment  Operations 

House  Administration 

laterior  and  Insular  Affairs.. 
Judiciary 


Current  Imel 

(...) 

(...) 

(  +  175) 

(-53) 

Merchant  Marine  and  Fisher- 
ies    ( +93) 

I^wt  Office  and  Civfl  Service ( + 105) 

Public  Works  and  Transporta- 
tion    ( - 10.461 ) 

Science  and  Technology ( +2) 

Small  Business ( + 438) 

Veterans'  Affairs (...) 

Ways  and  Means ( +530) 

Nete.— Commltteea  are  over  (  +  >  or  under  (-) 
their  303<»  allocmUon. 

RSCAL  YEAR  1987  BUDCjET  AUTHORtTY  COMPARISON  OF 
(3IRRENT  LEVEL  AND  BUH^  RESOLUTION  SUBDM- 
SBNS  OF  THE  HOUSE  APPROPRIATIONS  COMMITTEE 
PURSUANT  TO  SECTION  302 


[hi 


I  of  (Mas] 


QinRtlml 


Dnd  toas 


Primay  km 
luawta 


ciinwu,  sat.  jmte- 


OHtrid  of  GofeMte... 
fmrti  mt  NUa 


HUO/l«fe|»M  AmciB.... 


iJln.MHS, 
L4Bi*c  Bradi .. 
KRaitek^ 

Rtnl  VMlOpMBlt 


Ti 

Tnm.  PbU  Senice . 

TotH. 


aid  apioAR 


(-5a) 

(...) 

(-24) 

(-5,4tt) 

(...) 

(...) 

(-1) 

(...) 

(...) 

(-541) 

(  +  2) 

(...) 

(+405) 

(-U7) 

(-26) 

(-1,427) 

(-21) 

(  +  12,434) 

(-24«) 

(...) 

(..) 

(  +  135) 

(  +  142) 

(  +  15) 

(-23) 

(...) 

(...) 

(-86) 

(...) 

(...) 

(  +  114) 

(-396) 

(  +  12) 

(-31) 

(-24) 

(...) 

(-3) 

(...) 

(...) 

(-7.709)         (-4*4)     (  +  12,411) 


IM— SdKmmtta  ae  ONI   (  +  )   a   unkr   (-) 
subMsns  of  ifsuMiBuiy  xtin. 


302(b) 


FISCAL  YEAR  1987  ALLOCATION  OF  NEW  ENHTIEMENT 
AUTHORITY  (NEA)  PURSUANT  TO  SECTWH  302 

[h  nHott  of  dolbn] 

Camittn 


Anned  SeniCB 

Eilacalta  art  Uta 

EmtB  jmI  OoMnau... 
"       lAflan 


MBivarihsobrAHan.. 


PM 


Wiys  srf  I 


aid  (M  Savte.. 
Mfan 


Aloc^ 

tiai 

EnaM 

0 

+  1.469 

+  11 

-45 

+  10« 

+  145 

0 

+  1 

0 

+  205 

0 

+9 

-100 

0 

+  172 

+  122 

-315 

-2.891 

U.S.  Congress, 
Congressional  Budget  OmcK. 
Washington,  DC,  February  25,  1987. 
Hon.  William  H.  Gray,  III. 
Chairman,  Committee  on  the  Budget,  U.S. 

House  of  Representatives,   Washington, 

DC. 
Dkar  Mr.  (Chairman:  Pursuant  to  section 
308<b)  and  in  aid  of  section  311  of  the  Con- 
Kre«ionaI  Budget  Act,  as  amended,  this 
letter  and  supporting  detail  provide  an  up- 
to-<feite  tabulation  of  the  current  levels  of 
new  budget  authority,  estimated  outlays,  es- 
timated revenues,  and  direct  and  guaran- 
teed loan  levels  in  comparison  with  the  ap- 
propriate levels  for  those  items  contained  in 
the  most  recently  agreed  to  concurrent  reso- 
lution on  the  1987  budget  (S.  Con.  Res.  120). 
This  report  for  fiscal  year  1987  is  tabulated 
as  of  close  of  business  February  24,  1987.  A 
summary  of  this  tabulation  is  as  follows: 


[* 


Omat 


8iM      Cmm* 
mSSm.    IBNI  +/ 


S.CaL 
R&  12« 


1.074.505  IjmiX 

990.470  995.000 

KO,I37  852,400 

33.842  34.550 

114.964  100,7S0 


-18.845 

-4.530 
7,737 
-708 
14.214 


Since  tny  last  report  Congress  has  com- 
pleted aotion  on  the  Emergency  Supplemen- 
tal for  the  Homeless,  P.L.  100-6,  and  the 
Water  QuaUty  Act  of  1987,  P.L.  100-4, 
changing  budget  authority  and  outlay  esti- 
mates for  1987.  AdditionaUy,  the  estimate 
for  Civilian  agency  pay  raises  reflects  the 
President's  request  of  January  28. 1987. 
With  best  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

Rudolph  G.  Pennxr, 

Director. 

PARUAMENTARIAN  STATUS  REPORT,  lOOTH  CON&,  1ST 
SESS.,  HOUSE  SUPPORTING  DETAIL,  FISCAL  YEAR  1987 
AS  OF  CUDSE  OF  BUSINESS  FEB.  24, 1987 

[In  mBob  of  dobn] 


Buliri 
aitMnty 


Outliys 


I.  EnsctaJ  in  pianuiu  xsshb: 


ftmunait  ippnpratioRS  aid  tnist 

(aids.., 

Otojnap^ 

Othcttng  itoipb 


160.137 


736.71S  G37.442 
533.965  M9329 
■196.917  -196.917  . 


ToU 


a  pmiOE  sesaaB..  1.073.763      989.854      860.137 


n  EnaM  me  Moiai: 

WMa  (kSily  M  ol  1987   (P.L 

100-4) _ -4 

Enafacy  StntemnU  f>   Ok 

■     (P.L  100-6) -7 


-4 

-1 


ToU  CMM  tkis  S  . 
IK.  (^ailiwint  rlwMiai  artpHy. . 
IV.   (Mawce  ifreanaits  tiUTad  by 
boHiHooa., 


V  EirtidaMilt  arthofity  avl  oiha  nnndi- 
loty  Ham  raiunni  IwDih  «pnvna- 
bon  ictai: 

Qans.  ddanc 

Piyaib  ID  m  canes.  DOT 

mat  ^f-CogGiiad 

Fjfflily  sool  xniccs 

GunMsMn(taRS 

SptDil  nip  pniTMi „ 

AdtonoB  to  Bwnteyiroit  Inst 
fynd».. 

tocfclui^  dMMHy  J«rt  fund 

vBtaais  i9a|uitMnt  bawTiU 

Oniai  ifscy  w  nists 


11 

2 

6. 
61  . 
140. 

8 


11  . 
2. 


(9)  (9) 

314  314 


ToUl 


9 
202 


9. 
282 


753 


621 


Tow  ofTBit  ImH  IS  a(  M.  24,  1917 1,074,505      990.470      860.137 

1987  budirt  atokitm  (S.  6ai.  Res. 
120) 1.093,359      995,000      852.400 


7,737 


Onv 
Unda 


bMi 
rMfri 


18.845         4,530 


■  Mofund  bMsaliaii  do  not  aid  to  buliel  totals. 
Note:  Nimlaa  may  not  aid  dot  to  nwafnt 


SUBMISSION  OF  RULES  OP  THE 
COMMITTEE  ON  STANDARDS 
OP  OPPICIAL  CONDUCT  OP 
THE  HOUSE  POR  THE  lOOTH 
CONORESS 

(Mr.  DIXON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  in- 
clude eittraneous  matter.) 
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Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  the  requirement  of  clause  2(a)  of 
rule  XI  of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.  I  submit  herewith 
the  rules  of  the  Committee  on  Stand- 
ards of  Official  Conduct  for  the  100th 
Congress  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 
These  rules  were  adopted  by  the  com- 
mittee on  Pebruary  25, 1987. 

Rules  or  the  Committee  on  Standards  of 
OmciAL  Conduct— 100th  Congress 

PART  I— SCOPE  AND  AUTHORITY 

Scope  and  Authority 

Rule  1.  (a)  These  rules  govern  the  proce- 
dures to  be  followed  by  the  Committee  on 
Standards  of  Official  Conduct  (hereafter  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "Committee").  So  far  as  ap- 
plicable, these  rules  and  the  Rules  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  shall  be  the  rules 
of  each  subcommittee  of  the  Committee, 
but  each  subcommittee  may  prescribe  addi- 
tional rules  not  inconsistent  therewith. 

(b)  These  rules  are  adopted  under  the  au- 
thority of  clause  2(a)  of  Rule  XI  of  the 
Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
100th  Congress. 

PART  II— GENERAL  COMMITTEE  RULES 

Subconunittees 
Rule  2.  (a)  The  Chairman  may  establish 
subcommittees  and  may  assign  to  them  such 
functions  as  he  may  deem  advisable.  The 
membership  of  each  subcommittee  shaU 
provide  equal  representation  for  the  majori- 
ty and  minority  parties.  The  Chairman  may 
refer  any  bill,  resolution,  investigation,  or 
other  nuitter  before  the  Committee  to  an 
appropriate  subcommittee  for  consideration 
and  may  recall  any  such  bUl.  resolution,  in- 
vestigation, or  other  matter  from  the  sub- 
committee to  which  it  was  referred. 

(b)  Any  member  of  the  Committee  may  sit 
with  any  subcommittee,  but  only  regular 
members  of  the  subcommittee  may  vote  on 
any  matter  before  the  subcommittee. 
Meetings 
Rule  3.  (a)  The  regular  meeting  day  of 
the  Committee  shall  be  the  second  Wednes- 
day of  each  month,  except  when  the  House 
is  not  meeting  on  that  day.  When  the  Chair- 
man determines  that  there  is  sufficient 
reason,  he  may  call  a  meeting  on  additional 
days.  A  regularly  scheduled  meeting  need 
not  be  held  when  the  Chairman  determines 
there  is  no  business  to  be  considered. 

(b)  Insofar  as  practicable,  notice  will  be 
provided  seven  days  in  advance  of  meetings. 
However,  the  Chairman  may,  in  his  discre- 
tion, waive  such  time  period  for  good  cause. 
Members  Required  for  Quorums  and 
Committee  Action 
Rule  4.  (a)(1)  A  quorum  of  the  Committee 
consists  of  a  majority  of  the  meml>ers  of  the 
Committee. 

(2)  A  quorum  of  a  subcommittee  consists 
of  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the  sub- 
committee. 

(b)  Except  as  provided  in  clause  4(eK2)(A) 
of  Rule  X  of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resenUtives  and  rules  5,  8,  12,  16.  and  17  of 
the  Committee  rules,  action  may  be  taken 
by  the  Committee  by  a  simple  majority,  a 
quonun  being  present. 

Broadcasts  of  Committee  Proceedings 
Rule  5.  (a)  Whenever  any  hearing  or 
meeting  by  the  Committee  is  open  to  the 
public,  the  Committee  may  permit,  except 
as  provided  in  clause  (b)  of  this  rule,  by  a 
vote  of  a  majority  of  the  Committee,  that 
hearing  or  meeting  to  be  covered,  in  whole 
or  in  part,  by  television  broadcast,  radio 


broadcast,  and  still  photography,  or  by  any 
such  methods  of  coverage,  imder  the  follow- 
ing rules: 

(1)  If  the  television  or  radio  coverage  of 
the  hearing  or  meeting  is  to  be  presented  to 
the  public  as  live  coverage,  that  coverage 
shall  be  conducted  and  presented  without 
commercial  sponsorship. 

(2)  No  witness  siiaU  be  required  against 
his  or  her  will  to  be  photographed  or  to  oth- 
erwise have  a  graphic  reproduction  of  his  or 
her  image  made  at  any  hearing  or  to  give 
evidence  or  testimony  while  the  broadcast- 
ing of  that  hearing,  by  radio  or  television,  is 
being  conducted.  At  the  request  of  any  wit- 
ness who  does  not  wish  to  be  subjected  to 
radio  coverage  at  a  hearing,  all  microphones 
shall  be  turned  off,  at  the  request  of  any 
witness  who  does  not  wish  to  be  subjected  to 
television  or  still  photography  coverage  at  a 
hearing,  all  lenses  shall  be  covered,  and  at 
the  request  of  a  witness  who  does  not  wish 
to  have  a  graphic  reproduction  of  his  or  her 
image  made  at  a  hearing,  the  making  of 
such  a  reproduction  at  the  hearing  shall  not 
be  permitted.  This  paragraph  is  supplemen- 
tary to  clause  2(k)(5)  of  Rule  XI  of  the 
Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives  relat- 
ing to  the  protection  of  the  rights  of  wit- 
nesses. 

(3)  Not  more  than  four  television  cameras, 
operating  from  fixed  positions,  shall  be  per- 
mitted in  a  hearing  or  meeting  room.  The 
allocation  among  the  television  media  of  the 
positions  of  the  number  of  television  cam- 
eras permitted  in  a  hearing  or  meeting  room 
shall  be  in  accordance  with  fair  and  equita- 
ble procedures  devised  by  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Radio  and  Television  Cor- 
respondents' Galleries. 

(4)  Television  cameras  shall  be  placed  so 
as  not  to  obstruct  in  any  way  the  space  be- 
tween any  witness  giving  evidence  or  testi- 
mony and  any  member  of  the  Committee  or 
the  visibility  of  that  witness  and  that 
member  to  each  other. 

(5)  Television  cameras  shaU  not  be  placed 
in  positions  which  obstruct  unnecessarily 
the  coverage  of  the  hearing  or  meeting  by 
the  other  media. 

(b)  Coverage  by  radio,  television,  still 
camera,  or  electronic  recording  device  of 
any  disciplinary  hearing  held  under  subpart 
B  of  part  III  of  the  Committee  rules  is  pro- 
hibited. 

Committee  Records 

Rule  6.  (a)  The  Chairman  of  the  Conunlt- 
tee  shall,  with  the  approval  of  the  Commit- 
tee, establish  such  procedures  as  in  the 
Chairman's  judgment  may  be  necessary  to 
prevent  the  unauthorized  disclosure  of  any 
testimony  or  other  information  received  by 
the  Committee  or  its  staff. 

(b)  Unless  otherwise  authorized  by  the 
Committee,  no  information  received  by  the 
Committee  respecting  any  alleged  violation 
by  a  Member,  officer,  or  employee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  Code  of  Of- 
ficial Conduct  or  of  any  law,  rule,  regula- 
tion, or  other  standard  of  conduct  applica- 
ble to  the  conduct  of  such  Member,  officer, 
or  employee  in  the  performance  of  his 
duties  or  the  discharge  of  his  responsibil- 
ities shall  be  disclosed  to  the  public  before 
the  transmittal  under  rule  11  of  the  Com- 
mittee rules  to  such  Member,  officer,  or  em- 
ployee of  a  Statement  of  Alleged  Violation 
in  connection  with  such  violation.  After  the 
service  of  such  a  Statement  on  the  Member, 
officer,  or  employee— 

(1)  the  Statement  and  any  other  paper 
filed  pursuant  to  rule  12  of  the  Committee 
rules    respecting   such    violation    shall   be 


made  available  for  public  inspection  at 
sonable  hours,  and 

(2)  any  other  paper  filed  with  the  Com- 
mittee respecting  such  violation  shall  be 
made  available  as  authorised  by  the  Cran- 
mittee.  except  that  no  paper  shall  be  made 
available  if  its  disclosure  would  violate  any 
Executive  Order  or  any  Federal  law  or  regu- 
lation. 

Special  Procedures 

Rule  7.  The  Committee  may  adopt  by  res- 
olution any  special  procedures  deemed  nec- 
essary to  a  particular  matter  before  the 
Committee.  Copies  of  such  special  proce- 
dures shall  be  furnished  to  all  parties  and 
witnesses  in  the  matter. 

(Changes  in  Committee  Rules 
Rule  8.  The  rules  of  the  Committee  may 
be  modified,  amended,  or  repealed  by  a  vote 
of  a  majority  of  the  Committee  if  before 
such  vote  written  notice  of  the  proposed 
modification,  amendment,  or  repeal  was 
provided  each  member  of  the  Committee. 

PART  III— COMMITTEE  UIVBSTIGATIVS 
AUTHORITT 

Subpart  A— Complaints  and  committee 
inguiries 

Complaints 
Rule  9.  (a)  A  complaint  submitted  to  the- 
Committee  under  clause  4(e)(2KB)  of  Rule 
X  of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives shall  be  In  writing  and  under  oath,  set- 
ting forth  in  simple,  concise,  luid  direct 
statements— 

(1)  the  name  and  legal  address  of  the 
party  filing  the  complaint  (hereafter  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "complainant"); 

(2)  the  name  and  position  or  title  of  the 
Member,  officer,  or  employee  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  alleged  to  be  in  violation 
of  the  Code  of  Official  Conduct  or  law,  rule, 
regulation,  or  other  standard  of  conduct; 

(3>  the  nature  of  the  alleged  violation,  in- 
cluding, if  possible,  the  specific  section  of 
the  Code  of  Official  Conduct  or  law,  rule, 
regulation,  or  other  standard  of  conduct  al- 
leged to  have  been  violated:  and 

(4)  the  facts  alleged  to  give  rise  to  the  vio- 
lation. When  facts  are  alleged  upon  the  in- 
formation and  belief  of  the  complainant, 
the  complaint  shall  so  state  and  set  forth 
the  basis  for  such  information  and  belief. 

(b)  All  documents  in  the  possession  of  the 
complainant  that  are  relevant  to  and  in  sup- 
port of  the  allegations  shall  be  appended  to 
the  complaint. 

(c)  A  complaint  by  a  Member  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  may  be  transmitted  di- 
rectly to  the  Committee.  A  complaint  by  an 
individual  not  a  Member  of  the  House  may 
be  transmitted  through  a  Member  who 
agrees,  in  writing,  to  accept  it  for  that  pur- 
pose. If  a  complaint  by  an  individual  not  a 
Member  of  the  House  is  submitted  to  three 
Members  of  the  House  who  refuse,  in  writ- 
ing, to  transmit  the  complaint  to  the  Com- 
mittee, the  complainant  may  transmit  the 
complaint  directly  to  the  Committee,  pro- 
vided an  affidavit  is  attached  stating,  under 
oath,  the  names  of  the  Members  to  whom 
the  complaint  was  submitted  and  by  whom 
it  was  rejected  in  writing. 

Processing  of  Complaints 
Rule  10.  (aKl)  The  staff  of  the  Commit- 
tee shall  examine  each  complaint  submitted 
to  the  Conunittee  for  compliance  with 
clause  4(eK2HB)  of  Rule  X  of  the  Rules  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  rule  9  of 
the  Committee  rules. 

(2)  If  the  staff  determines  that  a  com- 
plaint does  not  comply  with  such  House  and 
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Oonunlttee  ruin,  tbe  ootnplatait  ■hall  be  re- 
tamed  to  the  eomplalnant  with  a  general 
ttatament  that  the  eomplaint  Is  not  in  oom- 
pUuoe  with  nidi  rules  and  a  copy  of  such 
nilea.  A  mmplalnant  may  resubmit  a  com- 


(I)  If  the  staff  determines  that  a  com- 
plalDt  is  in  oomidianoe  with  such  House  and 
Ooninlttee  rules,  the  complaint  shall  be 
filed  with  tbe  Committee.  Within  Hve  days 
at  the  fOliw  of  a  complaint  (A)  a  copy  of  the 
*— T***"*  showing  the  date  of  its  filing, 
shall  be  traoBnitted  to  the  Chairman  and 
nHUnc  minority  memlier  of  the  Commit- 
tee, and  (B)  every  other  memlwr  of  the 
Committee  shall  be  notified  of  the  filing  of 
the  oomplalnt  and  of  its  availability  for  in- 
spectloo  by  tbe  member  in  the  Committee 
offices.  JJvoa  the  request  of  any  member  of 
the  Committee,  the  staff  of  the  Committee 
Shan  inform  the  member  of  the  complaints 
whldi  have  been  fUed  with  the  Committee 
and  which  are  pending  before  the  Commit- 
tee. 

(4)  If  within  thirty  days  of  the  date  of  the 
fning  of  a  complaint  the  Chairman  and 
rankiiig  minority  member  of  the  Committee 
Jotntly- 

(A)  decMe  to  place  the  complaint  on  the 
Committee  agenda  for  consideration  at  the 
next  regularly  scheduled  meeting  of  the 
Oomnittee,  it  shall  be  so  placed  on  such 
agenda,  or 

(B)  determine  that  the  complaint  be  dis- 
missed because  it  falls  to  allege  facts  which 
wwstitutf  a  violation  of  the  Code  of  Official 
Conduct  or  applicable  law,  rule,  regulation, 
or  other  standard  of  conduct,  the  complaint 
together  with  the  determination  that  it 
should  be  dismissed  shall  be  placed  on  the 
Committee  agenda  for  omslderation  at  the 
next  regularly  scheduled  meeting  of  the 
Committee. 

Unless  tbe  Committee  determines  under 
dauae  (b)  that  the  complaint  merits  further 
inquiry,  the  complaint  shall  be  dismissed 
and  the  complainant  shaU  be  notified  of  the 
dismissal  If  upon  the  expiration  of  such 
thirty  days,  the  Chairman  and  ranking  mi- 
nor!^ monber  have  not  taken  any  Joint 
act^  respecting  the  complaint,  it  shall  be 
placed  on  the  Committee  agenda  for  consid- 
eration at  the  next  regularly  scheduled 
meeting  of  the  Committee. 

(b)  At  the  meeting  at  which  the  Commit- 
tee is  to  consider  a  complaint  filed  with  the 
Committee,  the  Committee  shall  determine 
whether  the  violation  alleged  in  the  com- 
plaint is  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Com- 
mittee and.  if  so.  whether  the  aUegations  in 
the  complaint  merit  further  inquiry.  The 
complainant  and  reqxmdent  shall  be  noti- 
fied. In  writing,  of  action  taken  by  the  Com- 
mittee respecting  the  complaint. 

Preliminary  Inquiry  and  SUtement  of 
AUeged  ViolaUon 

RuLi  11.  (aXl)  If  the  Committee  deter- 
mines under  rule  10(b)  that  the  allegations 
of  a  violation  in  a  complaint  fUed  with  the 
Committee  merit  further  inquiry,  the  Com- 
mittee sball  conduct  a  preliminary  inqury  to 
determine  whether  such  violation  occurred. 

(3)  In  the  preliminary  inquiry— 

(A)  the  Committee  shall  provide  the  re- 
spondent sa  opportunity  to  present  to  the 
Committee,  orally  or  in  writing,  a  statement 
respecting  the  allegaUons  with  respect  to 
which  the  inquiry  is  being  held. 

(B)  the  staff  may  interview  witnesses  and 
eraminr  documents  and  other  evidentiary 
matter, 

(C>  the  Committee  may  order  the  testimo- 
ny of  witnesses  to  be  taken  under  oath,  in 
which  event  the  oath  may  be  administered 


by  a  member  of  the  Conunittee  or  by  any 
pezton  authorised  by  law  to  administer 
oaths, 

(D)  the  Committee  may  require,  by  sub- 
poctia  or  otherwise,  the  attendance  and  tes- 
timony of  witnesses  and  the  production  of 
such  Ixmks,  records,  correspondence,  memo- 
randa, papers,  documents,  and  other  things 
as  It  deems  necessary  to  the  conduct  of  the 
inquiry,  and 

(S)  any  probative  evidence  may  be  used. 

U)>on  the  completion  of  the  preliminary 
inqslry,  the  staff  of  the  Committee  shall 
prepare  and  transmit  to  the  Committee  a 
report  containing  a  comprehensive  stmuna- 
ry  of  the  Information  received  in  the  in- 
quiry and  may  include  In  the  report  a  rec- 
ommendation for  action  by  the  Committee 
respecting  the  alleged  violation  which  was 
the  subject  of  the  inquiry. 

(b)  If  the  Committee  determines  on  the 
bask  of  the  report  of  the  Committee  staff 
on  the  preliminary  inquiry  respecting  an  al- 
leged violation  that  there  Is  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  violation  occurred,  the  Com- 
mittee may  direct  the  staff  to  transmit  to 
the  respondent  a  Statement  of  Alleged  Vio- 
lation. A  Statement  shall  be  divided  into 
counts  and  each  count  shall  relate  to  a  sepa- 
rate violation  and  shall  contain  a  plain  and 
concise  statement  of  the  alleged  facts  of 
such  violation  and  include  a  reference  to  the 
provision  of  the  Code  of  Official  Conduct  or 
law,  rule,  regulation,  or  other  standard  of 
conduct  alleged  to  have  been  violated. 
Answers  and  Motions  and  Committee  Action 

Rtox  12.  (a)  If  a  Statement  of  Alleged  Vio- 
lation Is  transmitted  under  rule  11(b)  of  the 
Committee  rules,  the  respondent  receiving 
the  Statement  shall  have  not  less  than  21 
days  in  which  to  respond  to  It.  The  response 
shall  be  by  way  of  answer  or  motion,  shall 
be  in  writing  and  signed  by  the  respondent 
or  his  counsel,  and  shall  be  limited  to  the 
following: 

(1)  An  admission  to  or  denial  of,  under 
oath,  each  count  set  forth  In  the  Statement. 
A  denial  may  include  (A)  negative  and  af- 
firmative defenses  to  the  allegations  in  a 
count,  and  (B)  any  supportive  evidence  and 
any  other  relevant  information  which  the 
respondent  may  desire  to  submit. 

(2)  An  objection  to  any  count  in  the  State- 
ment on  the  grounds  that  it  fails  to  state 
facte  which  constitute  a  violation  of  the 
Code  of  Official  Conduct  or  any  other  appli- 
cable law,  rule,  regulation,  or  other  stand- 
ard of  conduct. 

(3)  An  objection  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Committee  to  consider  the  aUegations  con- 
tained in  the  Statement. 

(4)  A  motion  for  a  biU  of  particulars. 

(5)  An  objection  to  the  participation  of 
any  member  of  the  Committee  in  the  con- 
sido^tlon  of  the  allegations  contained  in 
the  Statement  on  the  grounds  that  the 
member  cannot  render  an  Impartial  and  un- 
biased decision.  The  Committee  member 
agakist  whom  the  objection  is  made  shall  be 
the  sole  Judge  of  his  qualifications.  A 
motion  under  this  paragraph  is  not  in  lieu 
of  an  answer. 

Any  motion  submitted  pursuant  to  this 
clause  shall  be  accompanied  by  a  memoran- 
dum of  points  and  authorities.  Except  for 
good  cause  shown,  no  pleading  or  motion 
not  described  in  paragraphs  (1)  through  (5) 
will  be  considered  by  the  Committee  and 
the  Committee  will  not  consider  any  answer 
or  motion  described  in  such  paragraphs 
which  Is  submitted  under  this  clause  after 
the  expiration  of  such  21  days. 

(b)  Within  30  days  after  the  receipt  of  any 
motion  under  clause  (a)  respecting  a  State- 


ment, the  Committee  shall  consider  such 
motion.  Hotice  of  the  decision  of  the  Com- 
mittee respecting  the  motion  shall  be  fur- 
nished (he  respondent  who  submitted  It. 
When  the  Committee  has  acted  on  all  mo- 
tions submitted  under  paragraphs  (2),  (3), 
and  (4)  0f  clause  (a),  the  respondent  shall, 
in  accordance  with  paragraph  (1)  of  such 
clause,  submit,  within  fourteen  days  of  the 
date  of  the  last  Committee  action,  an 
answer  to  each  count  in  the  SUtement  not 
dismissed  by  the  Committee. 

(c)  Failure  to  submit,  within  the  applica- 
ble time  period,  an  answer  to  a  count  of  a 
Statement  which  has  not  l>een  dismissed  by 
the  Committee  shall  constitute  an  admis- 
sion to  the  violation  alleged  In  the  count. 

(d)  The  Chairman,  in  his  discretion,  may 
extend  any  time  limitation  imposed  by 
clause  (8)  or  (b)  if  he  determines  that  the 
extension  would  facilitate  a  fair  and  com- 
plete ingulry  and  may  shorten  any  such 
time  limitation  if  he  determines  that  there 
are  specU  circiunstances  which  require  the 
shortening  of  such  time  limitation. 

(e)(1)  As  soon  as  practicable  after  the  ex- 
piration of  aU  applicable  time  limiUtlons 
for  action  under  clauses  (a)  and  (b)  respect- 
ing a  Statement  of  Alleged  Violation,  the 
Committee  shall  act,  by  the  vote  of  a  major- 
ity of  th«  members  of  the  Committee,  to— 

(A)  hold  a  disciplinary  hearing  on  the  vio- 
lation charged  In  the  Statement,  or 

(B)  defer  action  on  the  Statement  but 
only  if  there  is  a  Judicial  proceeding  pend- 
ing. 

Failura  to  achieve  a  vote  of  the  majority 
of  the  memliers  of  the  Committee  on  a 
motion  to  take  any  action  described  In  sub- 
paragraph (A)  or  (B)  shall  constitute  dismis- 
sal of  the  Statement. 

(2)  Th«  respondent  to  a  SUtement  of  Al- 
leged Violation  shall  be  notified  in  writing 
of  action  taken  under  paragraph  (1)  by  the 
Committee  respecting  the  SUtement. 
Inquiries  on  the  Committee's  Initiative 

Rule  13.  Notwithstanding  the  absence  of 
a  complaint  filed  with  the  Committee  under 
rule  10  d  the  Committee  rules,  the  staff  of 
the  Committee  shall  present  to  it  any  evi- 
dence available  to  the  staff  reasonably  indi- 
cating that  any  Meml>er,  officer,  or  employ- 
ee may  have  committed  a  violation  of  the 
Code  of  Official  Conduct  or  any  law,  rule, 
regulaticti.  or  other  standard  of  conduct  ap- 
plicable to  his  conduct  in  the  performance 
of  his  duties  or  In  the  discharge  of  his  re- 
sponsibilities. If  the  Committee  determines 
that  the  evidence  presented  by  the  staff  of 
an  alleged  violation  merits  further  inquiry, 
the  Committee  shall,  in  accordance  with 
rule  11  (g)  of  the  Committee  rules,  conduct 
a  prelimftiary  inquiry  to  determine  whether 
such  violation  occurred.  Rules  11  and  12  of 
the  Committee  rules  shall  apply  to  further 
proceedings  respecting  such  alleged  viola- 
tion. 

Committee  Action  After  Criminal 
Convictions 
Rule  111.  If  a  Member,  officer,  or  employ- 
ee of  the  House  Is  convicted  In  a  Federal. 
SUte.  or  local  court  of  a  criminal  offense 
for  which  a  sentence  of  a  term  of  imprison- 
ment of  Ht  least  one  year  may  t>e  Imposed, 
the  Committee  shall  conduct,  in  accordance 
with  rule  11(a)  of  the  Committee  rules,  a 
preliminary  Inquiry  to  review  the  evidence 
of  such  offense  and  to  determine  whether  it 
constitutes  a  violation  over  which  the  Com- 
mittee is  given  Jurisdiction  under  clause  4(e) 
of  Rule  X  of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resenUtives.  If  on  the  t>asis  of  the  report  of 
the  Committee  staff  on  the  preliminary  in- 


quiry the  Committee  determines  that  an  of- 
fense was  committed  over  which  the  Com- 
mittee has  Jurisdiction  under  such  clause, 
the  Committee  shall  notify  the  Memt>er,  of- 
ficer, or  employee  of  its  determination  and 
shall  hold  a  disciplinary  hearing  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  determining  what  action  to  rec- 
ommend to  the  House  respecting  such  of- 
fense. Such  hearing  shall  l>e  held  in  accord- 
ance with  the  requirements  of  rule  16  of  the 
Committee  rules  applicable  to  the  second 
phase  of  a  disciplinary  hearing  and  any  rec- 
ommendation made  by  the  Committee  shall 
l>e  made  in  accordance  with  rule  17  of  the 
Committee  rules. 

Definition 
Rttlx  is.  For  purposes  of  this  subpart  and 
subpart  B,  the  term  "respondent"  means  a 
Meml>er,  officer,  or  employee  of  the  House 
who  is  charged  in  a  complaint  filed  with  the 
Committee  under  rule  10  of  the  Committee 
rules  or  who  is  charged  in  a  Statement  of 
Alleged  Violation  transmitted  under  rule  12 
of  the  Committee  rules. 

Subpart  B— Disciplinary  hearings 
Disciplinary  Hearings 

Rule  16.  (a)  A  disciplinary  hearing  re- 
specting a  violation  charged  in  a  Statement 
of  AUeged  Violation  shall  be  held  to  receive 
evidence  upon  which  to  base  findings  of  fact 
and  recommendations,  if  any,  to  the  House 
respecting  such  violation.  A  disciplinary 
hearing  shaU  consist  of  two  phases.  The 
first  phase  shaU  t>e  for  the  purpose  of  deter- 
mining whether  or  not  the  counts  in  the 
SUtement  have  been  proved.  The  second 
phase  shall  be  for  the  purpose  of  determin- 
ing what  action  to  recommend  to  the  House 
with  respect  to  any  count  found  to  have 
been  proved. 

<b)  At  a  disciplinary  hearing  the  Commit- 
tee may  require,  by  subpoena  or  otherwise, 
the  attendance  and  testimony  of  such  wit- 
nesses and  the  production  of  such  books, 
records,  correspondence,  memoranda, 
papers,  dociunents.  and  other  things  as  it 
deems  necessary.  Depositions,  interrogato- 
ries, and  sworn  sUtements  taken  under 
Committee  direction  may  be  accepted  into 
the  Committee  record.  The  procedures  set 
forth  in  clause  2(k)  of  Rule  XI  of  the  Rules 
of  the  House  of  RepresenUtives  shall  apply 
to  disciplinary  hearings. 

(c)  Prior  to  settmg  a  date  for  a  discipli- 
nary hearing  and  issuing  subpoenas  for  wit- 
nesses, the  Committee  shall  resolve  the 
scope  and  purpose  of  the  hearing.  A  copy  of 
this  SUtement  of  scope  and  purpose  shaU  be 
furnished  to  all  witnesses.  During  the 
course  of  the  hearing  the  Committee  may 
expand  or  contract  the  scope  In  light  of  evi- 
dence received. 

(dXl)  The  order  of  phase  one  of  a  discipU- 
nary  hearing  shall  t>e  as  foUows: 

(A)  The  Chairman  shaU  open  the  hearing 
by  sUting  the  Conunittee's  authority  to 
conduct  the  hearing,  the  purpose  of  the 
hearing,  and  Its  scope. 

(B)  Testimony  from  witnesses  and  other 
evidence  pertinent  to  the  subject  of  the 
hearing  shaU  he  received  in  the  following 
order  whenever  possible:  (i)  witnesses  and 
other  evidence  offered  by  the  Committee 
staff,  (U)  witnesses  and  other  evidence  of- 
fered by  the  respondent,  and  (ill)  rebuttal 
witnesses. 

(C)  Witnesses  at  a  hearing  shaU  l>e  exam- 
ined first  by  the  Committee  counsel  or  au- 
thorized staff  meml>er.  The  Committee 
memtiers  may  then  question  the  witnesses 
under  the  five-minute  rule.  The  respondent 
or  his  counsel  may  then  cross-examine  the 
witnesses.  Redirect  and  recross  may  l>e  per- 


mitted in  the  Chairman's  discretion.  With 
respect  to  witnesses  offered  by  the  respond- 
ent, a  witness  shaU  l>e  examined  first  by  the 
respondent  or  his  counsel,  and  then  may  be 
cross-examined  by  Committee  counsel  or  au- 
thorized staff  memt>er.  Committee  m«nt>ers 
may  then  question  the  witness  under  the 
five-minute  rule.  Redirect  and  recross  may 
be  permitted  in  the  Chairman's  discretion. 

(2)  Testimony  of  aU  witnesses  shall  be 
taken  under  oath.  The  form  of  the  oath 
shaU  Yx:  "Do  you  solemnly  swear  (or  affirm) 
that  the  testimony  you  wiU  give  before  this 
Committee  in  the  matter  now  under  consid- 
eration wUl  he  the  truth,  the  whole  truth, 
and  nothing  but  the  truth,  so  help  you 
God?"  The  oath  shall  be  administered  by 
the  Chairman  or  Committee  memt>er  desig- 
nated by  him  to  administer  oatlis. 

(e)  At  a  disciplinary  hearing  the  burden  of 
proof  rests  on  the  sUff  with  respect  to  each 
count  to  esUblish  the  facts  aUeged  therein 
clearly  and  convincingly  by  the  evidence 
that  it  introduces. 

(f)  Phase  two  of  a  disciplinary  hearing 
shall  consist  of  oral  and/or  written  submis- 
sion by  counsel  for  the  Committee  and 
counsel  for  the  resjxindent  as  to  the  sanc- 
tion the  Committee  should  recommend  to 
the  House  of  RepresenUtives  with  respect 
to  any  count  of  the  SUtement  of  Alleged 
Violation  which  has  Ijeen  proved.  Testimony 
by  witnesses  will  not  l>e  heard  at  phase  two 
except  by  a  vote  of  a  majority  of  the  Com- 
mittee. 

Recommendations 

Rule  17.  (a)(1)(A)  As  soon  as  practicable 
after  the  completion  of  the  first  phase  of  a 
disciplinary  hearing  respecting  a  SUtement 
of  Alleged  Violation,  the  Committee  shall 
consider  each  count  contained  in  the  SUte- 
ment and  with  respect  to  each  count  as 
originaUy  drawn  or  as  amended  shaU  vote 
on  a  motion  that  the  count  has  t>een  proved. 
A  count  shall  not  be  proved  unless  at  least  a 
majority  of  the  Committee  vote  for  a 
motion  that  the  coimt  has  been  proved.  A 
count  which  is  not  proved  shaU  be  consid- 
ered as  dismissed  by  the  Committee. 

(B)  If  the  Committee  votes  that  a  count 
has  been  proved,  the  Committee  may  upon 
completion  of  the  second  phase  of  the  disci- 
plinary hearing,  by  a  majority  vote  of  the 
Committee,  consider  and  vote  on  a  motion 
that  a  recommendation  be  made  to  the 
House  for  appropriate  action  respecting  the 
violation  charged  in  such  count. 

(2)  If  in  a  vote  taken  under  paragraph 
(1)(A)  respecting  a  count  a  majority  of  the 
Committee  does  not  vote  that  the  count  has 
been  proved,  a  motion  to  reconsider  that 
vote  may  only  be  made  by  a  Member  who 
voted  that  the  count  was  not  proved.  If  in  a 
vote  taken  under  paragraph  (IXB)  to  adopt 
a  recommendation  to  the  House  respecting 
a  violation  charged  in  a  count  a  majority  of 
the  Committee  does  not  vote  in  favor  of  the 
recommendation,  a  motion  to  reconsider 
that  vote  may  only  t>e  made  by  a  Member 
who  voted  against  the  recommendation. 

(b)(1)  With  respect  to  any  violation  with 
which  a  Member  of  the  House  was  charged 
in  a  count  which  the  Committee  has  voted 
as  proved,  the  Committee  may  include  in  its 
recommendation  to  the  House  one  or  more 
of  the  f  oUowing  sanctions: 

(A)  Expulsion  from  the  House. 

(B)  Censure. 

(C)  Reprimand. 

(D)  Pine. 

(E)  Denial  or  llmiution  of  any  right, 
power,  privilege,  or  immunity  of  the 
Member  if  under  the  Constitution  the 
House  may  impose  such  denial  or  llmlUtion. 


(F)  Any  other  sanction  determ&ied  by  the 
Committee  to  l>e  appropriate. 

(2)  With  respect  to  any  violation  with 
which  an  officer  or  employee  of  the  House 
was  charged  in  a  count  which  which  the 
Committee  has  voted  as  proved,  the  Com- 
mittee may  include  in  its  recommendation 
to  the  House  one  or  more  of  the  following 
sanctions: 

(A)  Dismissal  from  employment. 

(B)  Fine. 

(C)  Any  other  sanction  determined  by  the 
Committee  to  he  appropriate. 

(c)(1)  The  purpose  of  this  clause  is  to 
inform  the  Memt)ers  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
senUtives as  to  the  general  guidelines  the 
Committee  considers  appropriate  for  deter- 
mining which,  if  any.  sanctions  to  recom- 
mend to  the  House  respecting  violatlona 
proved  in  a  disciplinary  hearing.  This  clause 
does  not  limit  the  authority  of  the  Commit- 
tee to  make  or  not  to  make  reconunenda- 
tions  for  such  sanctions. 

(2)  For  technical  violations,  the  Commit- 
tee may  direct  that  the  violation  be  report- 
ed to  the  House  without  a  recommendation 
for  a  sanction. 

(3)  With  respect  to  the  sanctions  which 
the  Committee  may  determine  to  include  in 
a  recommendation  to  the  House  respecting 
a  violation,  reprimand  is  appropriate  for  se- 
rious violations,  censure.  Is  appropriate  for 
more  serious  violations,  and  expulsion  of  a 
Memt>er  or  dismissal  of  an  officer  or  em- 
ployee is  appropriate  for  the  most  serious 
violations.  A  recommendation  of  a  fine  is 
appropriate  in  a  case  in  which  it  Is  likely 
that  the  violation  was  committed  to  secure  a 
financial  l>eneflt:  and  a  recommendation  of 
a  denial  or  limiUtion  of  a  right,  power, 
privilege,  or  Immunity  of  a  Memtier  is  ap- 
propriate when  the  violation  t>ear8  upon  the 
exercise  or  holding  of  such  right,  power, 
privilege,  or  immunity. 

(d)  The  Committee  report  accompanying 
a  recommendation  to  the  House  adopted  by 
the  Committee  imder  clause  (a)(1)(B)  re- 
specting a  violation  charged  in  a  count  shall 
contain  a  brief  but  complete  sUtement  of 
the  evidence  which  supported  the  finding  as 
to  that  count  and  a  brief  sUtement  of  the 
Committee's  reasons  for  the  recommenda- 
tion. 

Disclosure  of  Evidence 
Rule  18.  Upon  the  request  of  a  respond- 
ent, the  Committee  may  permit  the  re- 
spondent to  inspect,  copy,  or  photograph 
txmks,  papers,  documents,  photographs,  or 
other  tangible  objects  which  the  Committee 
intends  to  use  as  evidence  against  the  re- 
spondent in  a  disciplinary  hearing  and 
which  are  material  to  the  preparation  of  the 
defense  of  the  respondent. 

Subpart  C— Evidence  and  Witnesses 
Exculpatory  Information 
Rule  19.  If  the  Committee  at  any  time  re- 
ceives any  exculpatory  information  respect- 
ing a  SUtement  of  AUeged  Violation  against 
a  Member,  officer,  or  employee  of  the 
House  of  the  Code  of  Official  Conduct  or 
any  law,  rule,  regulation,  or  other  standard 
of  conduct,  it  shaU  make  such  information 
available  to  such  Meml>er.  officer,  or  em- 
ployee. 

Admissibility  of  Evidence 
Rule  20.  (a)  Any  evidence  that  is  relevant 
and  protjatlve  stiaU  t>e  admissible  in  any 
hearing  of  the  Committee,  unless  the  evi- 
dence is  privUeged  or  uiUeas  the  Constitu- 
tion otherwise  requires  its  exclusion.  Objec- 
tions going  only  to  the  weight  that  should 
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<b)  Tlie  CZbalraan  at  other  Member  pre- 
iidiDC  «t  a  hearlnc  ahkU  rule  upon  any  ques- 
tion of  aikniaitalUty  at  the  hemring  of  testl- 
BMoy  or  evMenoe  presented  to  the  Commlt- 
tae.  The  Ctaaiiman  or  other  Member  presld- 
tav  may  Umtt  the  prt—ntatkm  of  reped- 
tkNM  erktenoe.  RuUngi  shall  be  final  unless 
letei'sed  or  modified  by  a  malorlty  vote  of 
the  Oanmlttee  members  present 
Witnesses 

Ruu  21.  (a>  A  subpoena  to  a  witness  to 
appear  at  a  hearlnc  shall  be  served  sufft- 
ctantly  In  advance  of  his  scheduled  appear- 
ance to  allow  htan  a  reasonable  period  of 
time,  as  determined  by  the  Committee,  to 
prapare  for  the  heartaw  and  to  employ  coun- 
ad  should  lie  so  desire. 

(b)  Bxoept  as  otherwise  ipeclficaUy  au- 
tborlnd  by  the  Chairman,  no  member  of 
the  Committee  or  staff  shall  make  public 
the  name  of  any  witness  subpoenaed  by  the 
OommMtee  before  the  date  of  his  schedule 


(e>  Witnesses  at  hearlncs  may  be  accompa- 
nied by  their  counsel  for  the  purpose  of  ad- 
visinc  them  eonoeming  their  constitutional 
rights  and  to  raise  objections  to  procedures 
or  to  the  artmisfl*rP'*T  of  testimony  and  evi- 
denoe.  Counsfl  for  a  witness  other  than  the 
iiaiiiaMhiif  shall  not  be  permitted  to  engace 
in  oral  aiiuuieut  with  the  ommilttee.  After 
a  witness  lias  testified,  his  counsel  may 
submit  to  the  Committee.  In  wriUng.  any 
qaertions  he  wishes  propounded  to  his 
client  and  any  request  for  additional  wit- 
neases  or  other  evidence.  Such  request  may 
be  granted  at  Uie  Ccmimlttee's  discretion. 

(d)  Hie  respondent  may  apply  to  the 
Oommittee  for  the  issuance  of  subpoenas 
for  the  appearance  of  witnesses  or  the  pro- 
duction <tf  documents  on  his  behalf.  The  ap- 
plication shall  be  granted  upon  a  concise 
showing  by  the  respondent  that  the  pro- 
posed testhmmy  or  evidence  is  relevant  and 
not  otherwise  available.  The  applleatlon 
Shan  be  denied  if  not  made  at  a  reasonable 
time  or  if  the  testimony  or  evidence  would 
be  merely  cumulative. 

(e)  Bach  witness  sutipoenaed  by  the  Com- 
mittee may  sign  appropriate  vouchers  for 
travd  allowances  and  attendance  fees, 
whidi  may  be  obtained  from  the  Committee 
staff. 

(f)  Each  witness  appearing  before  the 
Committee  shall  be  furnished  a  printed 
copy  of  the  rules  of  the  Committee  and  the 
pertinent  provisions  of  the  Rules  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  applicable  to  the 
rights  of  witnesses. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unmnlmous  consent,  permission 
to  addreas  the  House,  following  the 
legislative  program  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Member  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Fawsix)  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neooa  material:) 

Mr.  LoTT.  for  60  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Flakx)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remaps  and  include  ex- 
traneous material* ) 

Mr.  OoTm,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Dmiicx.  tat  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Oatdos.  for  60  minutes,  today. 


Mr.  BROwif  of  California,  for  60  min- 
utes, on  February  26. 

Mr.  OwDis  of  New  Yorlc,  for  15  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  WTDKif,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Alkxahser,  for  60  minutes, 
today. 

(The  following  Member  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  EsPT)  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous material:) 

Mr.  CoYHE,  for  60  minutes,  on  Feb- 
ruary 26. 

(The  following  Member  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Wtden)  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous material:) 

Mr.  GucKMAN,  for  5  minutes,  on 
February  26. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

B5^  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remarlLS  was 
granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Fa  well)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  DAifKEMXTKR  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  CTRAifX  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Miller  of  Washington. 

Mr.  Frenzxl. 

Mr.  Madigan. 

Mr.  Leht. 

Mr.  Fields. 

Iitr.  Oilman  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  DioGuARoi. 

Mr.  HuwTER. 

Mr.  Badhau. 

Mr.  BSOOMFIELD. 
Mr.  COITRTER. 

Iilrl  Oekas. 
Mr.  Michel. 

Mr.  GUKDERSON. 

Mr.  Gradison. 

Mr.  LlGHTTOOT. 

Mr.  Coughlin. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Flake)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  GuARnn. 

Mr.  Solarz. 

Mr.  Mrazek. 

Mrs.  Llotd. 

Mr.  Tallon. 

Mr.  HOTER  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Delldms  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  McHuGB. 

Mr.  Beilenson  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Leland. 

Mrs.  Byron. 

Mr.  Hamilton. 

Mr.  Florio. 

Mr.  Richardson  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Cardin. 

Mr.  Yatron. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Florida. 

BCr.  Dtson. 

Mr.  Gordon. 

Vx.  Morrison  of  Connecticut. 

Mr.  Moaklet. 

Mr.  Gray  of  minois. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  WYDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  5  o'clock  and  5  minutes  p.m.), 
the  House  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
Thursday,  February  26.  1987,  at  11 
a.m.       j 
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EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

671.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  (Administration), 
transmitting  notice  of  a  proposed  new  Fed- 
eral records  systems,  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C. 
S52a(o>,  to  the  Committee  on  Oovemment 
Operations. 

672.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Federal 
Emergency  Management  Agency,  transmit- 
ting the  agency's  report  on  its  activities 
under  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act 
during  the  calendar  year  1986,  pursuant  to  5 
U.S.C.  5SZ(d);  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

673.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Administra- 
tor, Panama  Canal  Commission,  transmit- 
ting the  Commission's  report  on  its  activi- 
ties under  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act 
during  calendar  year  1986,  pursuant  to  5 
U.S.C.  5S2(d);  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

674.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, transmitting  the  1986  annual  report 
on  research  and  demonstration  projects  in 
alternative  coal  mining  technologies,  pursu- 
ant to  30  U.S.C.  1211(f),  1267(g),  1295;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

675.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Army  (C^lvll  Works),  transmitting  the 
annual  report  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  for 
fiscal  year  1984;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Worlcs  and  Transportation. 

676.  A  letter  from  the  Executive  Secre- 
tary, Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense; 
transmitting  the  report  on  Department  of 
Defense  procurement  from  small  and  other 
business  firms  for  fiscal  year  1986,  pursuant 
to  IS  UJ5.C.  639(d);  to  the  Committee  on 
Small  Business. 

677.  A  letter  from  the  the  United  States 
Trade  Representative,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  to  provide  authoriza- 
tion for  the  Office  of  the  United  States 
Trade  Representative  for  fiscal  years  1988 
and  1989.  pursuant  to  31  U.S.C.  1110;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

678.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Board  of 
Governors,  Federal  Reserve  System,  trans- 
mitting a  copy  of  the  monetary  policy 
report  for  1987,  pursuant  to  12  U.S.C.  225a: 
Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Banking,  Fi- 
nance and  Urban  Affairs  and  Education  and 
Labor. 

679.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Energy,  transmitting  comprehensive  reports 
on  the  first  two  projects  negotiated  under 
the  Depptment  of  Energy's  (DOE]  cnean 
Coal  Technology  Demonstration  Program, 
pursuant  to  Public  Law  99-190;  Jointly,  to 
the  Committees  on  Appropriations,  Energy 
and  Commerce,  and  Science,  Space  and 
Technology. 

680.  ▲  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Energy,  transmitting  the  1987  annual  report 
that  provides  a  description  of  1986  accom- 
plishmeats  and  planned  activities  for  1987 


and  1988  at  the  western  New  York  Nuclear 
Service  Center  near  West  Valley,  NY,  pursu- 
ant to  42  U.S.C.  2021a  nt.;  Jointly,  to  the 
Committees  on  Energy  and  Commerce.  Inte- 
rior and  Insular  Affairs,  and  Science,  Space 
and  Technology. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXII.  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By    Mr.    WOLPE    (for    himself,    Ms. 
KAPTcrR,  Mr.  Ackxrmaii,  Mr.  Akaka, 
Mr.  Atkins,  Mr.  Bkviix,  Mr.  Bruce, 
Mr.  Brtaht,  Mr.  Bustamante,  Mr. 
Dkllums,    Mr.    DORGAN    of    North 
Dakota,  Mr.  Edwards  of  California. 
Mr.  English,  Mr.  Evans,  Mr.  Frank. 
Mr.  Gray  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Gray  of 
Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Hertel,  Mr.  Li- 
piNSKi,  Mr.  Martinez,  Mr.  Miller  of 
California,  Mr.  Neal,  Ms.  Oakar,  Mr. 
Oberstar,  Mr.  Porter.  Mr.  Robin- 
son, Mr.  Savage,  Mr.  Skelton,  Mr. 
ToRRicELLi,  Mr.  Udall,  Mr.  Vento, 
Mr.  Walgren,  Mr.  Weiss,  and  Mr. 
Cooper): 
H.R.  1231.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  11  of 
title  18,  United  SUtes  Code,  to  prohibit  the 
President,  the  Vice  President,  certain  other 
former  Federal  civilian  and  military  person- 
nel, and  Members  of  Congress  from  repre- 
senting or  advising  foreign  persons  for  a 
period  of  4  years  after  leaving  Government 
service,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ACKERMAN: 
H.R.  1232.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  adjust- 
ment of  immigration  status  of  certain  na- 
tionals of  Afghanistan  in  the  United  States; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BEILENSON  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Atkins,  Mrs.  Collins,  Mr.  Frank, 
Mr.  Jacobs,  Mrs.  Johnson  of  Con- 
necticut, Mr.  LdEViNE  of  CalUomla, 
Mr.  ScHEUER,  and  Mr.  Vento): 
H.R.  1233.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  Increase  the  tax  on 
cigarettes  to  40  cents  per  pack,  and  to  pro- 
vide annual  adjustments  to  the  rate  of  such 
tax  based  on  increases  In  the  cost  of  living; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  BIAGGI: 
H.R.  1234.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934  to  establish  an  Office  of 
Ethnic  and  Minority  Affairs  within  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission;  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

By    Mr.    BIAGGI    (for    himself.    Mr. 
Jones  of  North  Carolina,  Mr.  Davis 
of  Michigan,  Mr.  Lent,  Mrs.  Bent- 
ley,  and  Mr.  Wyden): 
HJ%.   1235.  A  bill  to  provide  benefits  to 
merchant  seamen  who  served  in  the  U.S. 
Merchant   Marine   during   World   War   II; 
Jointly,  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs and  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana: 
H.R.  1236.  A  bill  to  amend  section  1127  of 
the  Food  Security  Act  of  1985  to  modify  the 
export  incentive  program  created  by  that 
section;  Jointly,  to  the  Conunittee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana  (by  re- 
quest): 
H.R.  1237.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Joint  reso- 
lution of  June  22.  1942,  to  provide  for  the 
reading  of  a  tribute  to  the  flag  before  the 
Pledge  of  Allegiance;  to  the  Committee  on 
Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  CONYERS: 
H.R.  1238.  A  bill  to  amend  tlUe  18,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  penalties  for  insider 
trading  of  seciulties  and  related  conduct;  to 
the  Committee  on  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  DANNEMEYER: 
H.R.  1239.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Clean  Air 
Act    to    promote    competitiveness    in    the 
motor  vehicle  aftermarket  and  to  preserve 
consumer  freedom  of  choice  to  select  parts 
and  service,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  DioGUARDI: 
HJl.  1240.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  provision  of 
the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1986  which  disal- 
lowed  the   treatment   of  certain  technical 
personnel   as  self-employed  individuals;   to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Ji4r.  DioGUARDI  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Boulter,  Mr.  Barnard,  Mrs.  Bent- 
ley,  Mr.  BuECHNER,  Mr.  C^rane,  Mr. 
DoRNAN  of  California,  Mr.   Inrope. 
Mr.  Kasich,  Mr.  Lagomarsino,  and 
Mr.  Mack): 
H.R.  1241.  A  blU  to  esUbllsh  the  Office  of 
the  Chief  Financial  Officer  of  the  United 
States  in  the  Executive  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dent to  direct  and  coordinate  Federal  finan- 
cial management,  and  to  establish  an  Offi- 
cer of  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  PHnanclal 
Management  within  each  executive  depart- 
ment and  an  Office  of  the  Controller  in 
each  executive  agency;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

By  Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota: 
H.R.  1242.  A  bill  to  require  retailers  to  col- 
lect sales  and  use  taxes  on  interstate  sales 
and  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1986  to  require  such  retailers  to  file  infor- 
mation returns  with  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  for  the  puipose  of  assisting  States  in 
the  collection  of  such  taxes:  Jointly,  to  the 
Committees  on  the  Judiciary  and  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York: 
H.R.  1243.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  negoti- 
ation of  certain  miscellaneous  tariff  agree- 
ments with  the  Government  of  Canada;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  DYMALLY  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Blaz,  Mr.  Fauntrot.  Mr.  Owens  of 
New   York,   Mr.   Lagomarsino,   Mr. 
Anderson,  Mr.  Fazio,  Mr.  Matsui, 
Mr.    Martinez,    Mr.    Leland,    Mr. 
SuNiA,  Mr.  Akaka,  Mr.  Stokes,  Mr. 
Gray  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Savage, 
Mr.  Towns.  Mr.   MruMZ.  Mr.   Ed- 
wards  of   California,   Mr.   Mineta. 
Mr.  Torres,  Mrs.  Boxer,  and  Mr. 
Solomon): 
H.R.  1244.  A  bill  to  permit  the  naturaliza- 
tion of  certain  Filipino  war  veterans;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MICHEL  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Lott,  Mrs.  Martin  of  Illinois,  Mr. 
Vander  Jagt,  Mr.  Duncan.  Mr.  Lent, 
Mr.  Gradison,  Mr.  Madigan,  Mr. 
Pish,  Mr.  Quillen,  Mr.  Rinaldo,  Mr. 
Coats,  Mrs.  Roukema,  Mr.  ScRxn.zE, 
Mr.  Thomas  of  C^allfomla,  Mr. 
Taukk,  Mr.  Whittaker.  Mr.  Stange- 

LANS,    Mr.    (^HANDLER,    Mr.   BOERLERT, 

Mr.    HiLEK.    Mr.    (iuNOXHSON,    Mr. 
Henry,  Mrs.  Bentley,  Mr.  Bliley, 
and  Mr.  Shaw): 
H.R.  1245.  A  bill  to  provide  Medicare  cata- 
strophic Illness  coverage,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Energy 
and  Commerce  and  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  FASCELL  (for  himself,  and 
Mr.  MacKat): 
H.R.  1246.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Perishable 
Agricultural  Commodities  Act.  1930,  to  re- 
quire commission  merchants,  dealers,  and 


brokers  to  label  perishable  agricultural  com- 
modities with  the  name  of  the  country  of 
origin  of  such  commodities;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  FOLEY: 
H.R.  1247.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Saccharin 
Study  and  Labeling  Act  to  extend  the  mora- 
torium on  the  authority  of  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  with  respect  to 
saccharin  to  May  1,  1990;  to  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  GLICKMAN  (for  himself.  Mis. 
Kennelly,  Mr.  Edwasos  of  C^alifor- 
nia.  Mr.  Schumkr.  Mr.  'Bxbmam,  Mr. 
Bryant,  Mr.  Weldon,  Mr.  BtLBaaT, 
Mr.  Vento,  Mr.  Mantoh,  Mr.  Stokes, 
Mr.  Roe.  Mr.  DioOuardi,  Mr.  Tam- 
CANT,  Mr.  Atkins,  Mr.  Solarz,  Mr. 
Mrazek.      Mr.      Bustamante.      Mr. 
Lehman  of  Florida,  Mr.  Pmi,  Mr. 
Green,  Mr.  Hayes  of  Illinois,  Mrs. 
Collins,  Mr.  Towns,  Mr.  Lipinski. 
Mr.     ScHEUER,     Mr.     Borski,     Mr. 
Biaggi.  Mr.  DwYER  of  New  Jersey, 
and  Mr.  Levin  of  Michigan): 
H.R.  1248.  A  bill  to  impose  criminal  penal- 
ties for  damage  to  religious  property  and  for 
injury  to  persons  In  the  free  exercise  of  reli- 
gious beliefs  and  to  provide  for  the  collec- 
tion  of   data  about  crimes  motivated  by 
racial,  religious,  or  ethnic  hatred;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  GUCKMAN  (for  himself,  Mrs. 
Kennelly,  Mr.  Edwards  of  Califor- 
nia, Mr.  Fish,  Mr.  Frank.  Mr.  Hyde. 
Mr.  Schumer,  Mr.  Bryant,  Mr. 
Berman.  Mr.  Wazman,  Mr.  I^vink  of 
California,  Mr.  Bilbray,  Mr.  Vento. 
Mr.  Owens  of  New  York,  Mrs. 
Boxer,  Mr.  Manton,  Mr.  Stokes, 
Mr.  Roe.  Mr.  DioGuardi,  Mr.  Trapi- 
CANT,  Mr.  Campbell,  Mr.  Hawkins, 
Mr.  Atkins,  Mr.  Young  of  Florida. 
Mr.  Solarz,  Mr.  «»«»»»  Mr.  W(»t- 
LEY.  Mr.  Bustamante,  Mr.  Ixhman  of 
Florida,  Mr.  Petri,  Mr.  Green,  Mr. 
Levin  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Hates  of  Illi- 
nois, Mr.  Jacobs,  Mrs.  Collins,  Mr. 
McGrath.  Ms.  Kaptttr.  Mr.  Obbx- 
STAR,  Mr.  Fauntroy,  Mr.  Wheat,  Mr. 
DwYER  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  ScHEusa. 
Mr.  Towns,  Mr.  IiCartinez,  Mr.  Li- 
pinski, Mr.  Saxton,  Mrs.  Martin  of 
nitnois,  Mr.  Frost,  Mr.  Borski,  Mr. 
DORNAN  of  California,  Mr.  Biaogi. 
Mr.  ToRRicELLi,  Mrs.  Bentley,  and 
Mr.  Weldon): 
H.R.  1249.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  13  of 
title  18,  United  SUtes  Code,  to  Impose 
criminal  iienalties  for  damage  to  religious 
property  and  for  inJury~to  persons  In  the 
free  exercise  of  religious  beliefs;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey- (for 
himself.  Mr.  Hall  of  Ohio,  and  Mr. 
WoLP): 
H.R.  1250.  A  bill  to  suspend  most-favored- 
nation  treatment  to  the  products  of  Roma- 
nia until  that  country  recognises  and  pro- 
tects fundamental  human  rights,  and  for 
other  purposes;  Jointly,  to  the  Committees 
on  Ways  and  Means  and  Rules. 
By  Mr.  GRAY  of  Illinois: 
H.R.  1251.  A  blU  to  amend  section  3104  of 
title  38,  United  States  C:ode,  to  permit  cer- 
tain   service-connected    disabled    veterans 
who  are   retired  members  of   the  Armed 
Forces  to  receive  compensation  concurrent- 
ly with  retired  pay,  without  deductlcn  from 
either;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. 

By    Mr.    GREGG    (for    hhnself.    Mr. 
Smith  of  New  Hampshire,  ^Sx.  Petri. 
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llr.  Rom,  Mr.  STAiraxuuis,  and  Ms. 
SMOwsk 

HJt  laSX  A  bOl  to  amend  the  Nuclear 
Waata  PoUey  Aet  of  IMS  to  remove  the  re- 
qutramcBt  of  a  noond  repoaitory  (<»*  the  dls- 
poaal  of  bich-lev«l  radioaetlve  waste  and 
went  naclear  fad.  and  for  other  puipoaes; 
Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  EDergy  and 
Canaeroe.  and  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
Bylir.HUCKABT: 

BJL  1SS3.  A  MU  to  assist  the  Secretary  of 
Acrlculture  and  the  U.S.  rice  industry  in 
their  efforts  to  pranote  U.S.  rice  exports: 
and  for  other  purpoMs;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 
ByMr.  KA8ICH: 

HJt  US4.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1M6  to  allow  a  credit 
aaainst  tnoome  tax  for  onployers  which  pro- 
TMe  oostte  day  care  services  for  dependents 
of  their  employees,  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mrs.  KENNELLT  (for  herself  and 
Mr.  Matbui): 

HJL  12S5.  A  biU  to  amend  UUe  IV  of  the 
Social  Security  Aet  to  replace  the  existing 
AVDC  Program  with  a  new  and  sutwtantial- 
ly  revised  assistance  program  which  will 
more  effectively  serve  to  reduce  poverty 
among  children  and  their  families,  promote 
■elf-suftlciency.  and  strengthen  family  life; 
to  the  Committee  <m  Ways  and  Means. 
ByMr.  KUCEE: 

HJL  1256.  A  Ull  to  amend  the  Native 
Anmlcan  Programs  Act  of  1974  to  authorize 
appropriations  for  fiscal  years  1988  through 
19M.  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Lal)or. 
By  Mr.  KIiECZKA: 

HJL  12S7.  A  bin  to  nullify  the  recent  in- 
cr eases  in  certain  executive,  legislative,  and 
Judidal  T»i«»<f:  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  avtl  Service. 
Bv  Uw  LAJVTOSi 

HJL  13S8.  A  biU  to  amend  UUe  10.  United 
Statea  Code,  to  provide  military  retired  pay 
to  certain  persona  who  were  members  of  the 
UjS.  merchant  marine  during  World  War  II; 
ilrintly.  to  the  Cnnmlttees  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices and  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  LEATH  of  Texas  (for  himself. 
Mr.  MomooimT,  Mr.  Solomoh,  Mr. 
Bmtoii  of  Indiana,  and  Mr. 
McEwn): 

HJL  12S9.  A  bill  to  recognize  the  organiza- 
tion known  as  the  National  Association  of 
State  Directors  of  Veterans  Affairs,  Inc.;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Jtididary. 

By  Mr.  LOWRT  of  Washington: 

HJL  IMO.  A  bill  to  establish  a  program 
tor  the  ezplormtion  for  and  commercial  re- 
covery of  hard  mineral  resources  on  those 
portkRis  of  the  seabed  subject  to  the  Juris- 
dletliHi  and  control  of  the  United  States; 
Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Interior  and 
Insidar  Affairs  and  Merchant  Marine  and 
Plaberlea. 

By  Mr.  MATSUI: 

HJL  1261.  A  bill  reUting  to  the  tariff 
treatment  of  certain  telescopes  not  designed 
for  use  with  infrared  light;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 

HJL  1262.  A  bill  relating  to  the  tariff 
treatment  of  Chlneae  gooseberries  (kiwi- 
frait):   to   the   C(mmiittee   on   Ways   and 


HJL  1262.  A  blU  to  implement  the  United 
States  European  CommuniUea  Agreement 
on  Cttms  and  Puta;  to  the  Committee  on 
Waya  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MORRISON  of  Connecticut: 

HJL  1264.  A  bOl  to  amend  UUe  n  of  the 
Social  Seeortty  Aet  to  protect  the  benefit 
levels  of  tndtvldaals  becoming  eligible  for 


benefits  in  or  after  1979  by  eliminating  the 
disparity  (resulting  from  changes  made  in 
1977  in  the  benefit  computation  formula) 
between  those  levels  and  the  l>enefit  levels 
of  persons  who  became  eligible  for  benefits 
befbre  1979;  and  to  remove  the  ceiling  on 
the  amount  of  an  individual's  Income  which 
can  be  taken  into  account  in  computing  his 
or  her  benefits  and  in  determining  his  or 
her  liability  for  social  security  taxes;  to  the 
Coaunittee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  PANETTA  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  DB  LA  Oarza): 
3.R.  1265.  A  biU  to  improve  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
commodity  distribution  activities,  and  for 
other  purposes  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
cultiue. 

By  Mr.  RICHARDSON  (for  himself 
Mr.  Mrazek,  Mr.  Leach  of  Iowa,  Mr. 
PxrPER,  Mr.  Akaka,  Mr.  Dorgah  of 
North  Dakota,  Mr.  Dtmally,  Mr. 
Lxwis  of  CaUfomia,  Mr.  Kostmater, 
Mr.  McHuGH,  Mr.  Batkham,  and  Mr. 
Towns): 
3.R.  1266.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  2-year 
pilot  program  in  the  Peace  Corps  for  the 
purpose  of  providing,  and  training  foreign 
nationals  to  provide,  health  care  services  in 
two  host  countries:  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  SCHUMER: 
a.R.  1267.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Truth  in 
Lending  Act  to  establish  a  limitation  on  the 
rates  on  credit  card  accounts,  to  provide 
that  such  limitation  shall  take  effect  on  Oc- 
tober 1,  1988,  unless  the  determinaUon  is 
made  that  such  rates  reflect  the  cost  of 
funds  to  creditors  and  competition  among 
creditors  for  new  credit  card  accounts,  and 
for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  WATKINS: 
a.R.  1268.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  De- 
posit Insurance  Act  to  allow  insured  banks 
to  amortize  losses  on  agricultural  loans  over 
a  lO-year  period  and  losses  on  other  loans 
over  a  5-year  period;  to  the  Committee  on 
Basking,  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  SOLARZ: 
a.R.  1269.  A  bill  to  amend  tiUe  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  to  wear  certain  items  of  reli- 
gious apparel  while  in  uniform:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  STOKES  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Fazio,  Mr.  Sitnia,  Ms.  Oakar,  Mr. 
Bmwrrx',  Mr.  Brtaht,  Mrs.  Coluns. 
Mr.  BoNXR  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Faoi«t- 
ROT,  Mr.  Cuin,  Mr.  Damiei.,  Mr. 
Mruifx,  liCr.  Erorkich,  Mr.  Horton. 
Mr.  Lagomarsino,  Mr.  Barnard,  Mr. 
Martinez,  Mr.  Scheder,  Mrs.  Bent- 
UET,  Mr.  Beilenson,  Mr.  Harris,  Mr. 
Levin  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Inhofe,  Mr. 
Hates  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Hatcher,  Mrs. 
Patterson,  Mrs.  Boxer,  Mr.  Biaggi, 
Mr.  Jenkins,  Mr.  McKinney,  Mr. 
Gray  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Camp- 
bell, Mr.  Upton,  Mr.  Bevill,  Mr. 
Weiss,  Mr.  Howard,  Mr.  Roe,  Mr. 
Thomas  A.  Luken.  Mr.  Crockett, 
Mr.  Savage,  Mr.  Lipinski,  Mr.  Frost, 
Mr.  Towns,  Mr.  Espy,  Mr.  Lewis  of 
Geogia,  Mr.  Dymally,  Mr.  Hawkins, 
Mr.  DwYER  of  New  Jersey,  Mr. 
Owens  of  New  York,  Mr.  Hdtto,  Mr. 
Sawyer.  Mr.  Garcia,  Mr.  Edwards 
of  Oklahoma,  and  Mr.  Sabo): 
B.R.  1270.  A  bill  to  award  a  congressional 
gold  medal  to  Mrs.  Jesse  Owens;  to  the 
Coanmittee  on  Ranking,  Finance  and  Urban 
Aftairs. 


By  Mr.  SUNDQUIST: 
H.R.  1271.  A  bUl  to  establish  a  Depart- 
ment of  Trade,  and  for  other  purposes:  to 
the  Conmittee  on  Government  Operations. 
By    Mr.    STNAR    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Wazman,  Mr.  Svheuex,  Mr.  Whttta- 
HXH,    Mr.    Nielson    of    Utah,    Mr. 
Market,    Mr.    Swipt,    Mr.    Wyden, 
Mrs.  Collins,  Mr.  Bates,  Mr.  Lowry 
dl  Washington,  Mr.  Stratton,  Mrs. 
Boxer,   Mr.   Mrazek,   Mr.   Wilson, 
^n.  Johnson  of  Connecticut,  Mr. 
aoLARZ,  Mr.  Atkins,  Mr.  Dellums, 
Mr.  HuTTO,  Mr.  Young  of  Florida, 
Mr.  Fauntroy,  Mr.  Lehman  of  Fieri- 
er Mr.  Hansen,  and  Mr.  Sitomway): 
H.R.  11272.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Cigarette  Labeling  and  Advertising  Act  and 
the     CoCnprehensive    Smokeless     Tobacco 
Health  Itducation  Act  of  1986  respecting  the 
advertising   of   tobacco   products   and    for 
other    purposes;    to    the    Committee    on 
Energy  and  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  TALLON: 
H.R.  1B73.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  restrictions 
added  by  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1986  on 
the  deduction  for  retirement  savings:  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By    Mr.    FAZIO    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Bevill,  Mr.  Boner  of  Tennessee,  Mr. 
Crockett.  Mr.  Levin  of  Michigan, 
Mr.  Gray  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Jeppords, 
Mr.  KosTMAYER,  Mr.  Levins  of  Cali- 
fornia, Mr.  Mrazek,  Mr.  Scheoer, 
Mr.  Rob,  Mrs.  Rodkema,  and  Mr. 
Smith  of  Florida): 
H.J.  Res.  157.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  week  of  April  26,  1987,  through  May  2, 
1987,     as     "Hemochromatosis     Awareness 
Week:"  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  FAZIO  (for  himself,  Mr.  An- 

ifuNZio,  Mr.  Atkins,  Mr.  Boner  of 

'Tennessee,  Mr.  Dyson,  Mr.  Evans. 

Mr.    Gray    of    Illinois,    Mr.    Kost- 

hayer,  Mr.  Lagomarsino,  Mr.  Levine 

of  California,  Mr.  Mrazek,  Mr.  Roe. 

Mrs.    RooKEMA,    Mr.    Rowland    of 

Connecticut,      Mr.      Scheuer,      Mr. 

Smith  of  Florida,  Mr.  Solarz,  Mr. 

Stratton,  Mr.  Valentine,  Mr.  Wolf, 

Mr.  Levin  of  Michigan,  Mr.  de  la 

(Sarza,  and  Mr.  Jeffords): 

H.J.  Hes.  158.  Joint  resolution  designating 

the    month    of    May    1987    as    "National 

Asthma  and  Allergy  Awareness  Month":  to 

the   Coaimittee  on   Post   Office   and  Civil 

Service. 

By  Mr.  HERTEL: 
H.J.  Res.  159.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
June  14, 1987,  as  "Baltic  Freedom  Day."  and 
for  other  purposes;  Jointly,  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Foreign  Affairs  and  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  GUARINI: 
H.  Con.  Res.  56.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
Presideat  should  seek  the  support  of  other 
nations  for  the  establishment  of  an  Interna- 
tional Office  of  Diplomatic  Security  within 
the  Secretariat  of  the  United  Nations:  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  PEPPER  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
QmLLEN): 
H.  Ree.  99.  Resolution  providing  amounts 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  House  for 
expensQB  of  Investigations  and  studies  by 
the  Committee  on  Rules  in  the  first  session 
of  the  tooth  Congress;  to  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration. 
BfMr.  LOTT: 
H.  Res.   100.  Resolution   to  amend  the 
Rules  df  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
make  tte  committee  system  more  managea- 


ble, accountable  and  effective  by  reducing 
subcommittees,  subcommittee  assignments, 
and  staff  sizes:  eliminating  the  Joint  referral 
of  bills,  proxy  voting  and  one-third  quo- 
rums: restoring  equitable  party  ratios  and 
systematic  oversight;  and  making  committee 
documents  more  accurate  and  representa- 
tive: to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  FOLEY: 

H.  Res.  101.  Resolution  establishing  the 
Commission  on  the  United  States  House  of 
Representatives  Bicentenary;  considered 
and  agreed  to. 

By  Mrs.  BOXER: 

H.  Res.  102.  Resolution  providing  that  the 
U.S.  Navy  should  not  deploy  nuclear  weap- 
ons on  surface  ships;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  DIXON: 

H.  Res.  103.  Resolution  providing  amounts 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  House  for 
expenses  of  investigations  and  studies  by 
the  Committee  on  Standards  of  Official 
Conduct  in  the  1st  session  of  the  100th  Con- 
gress; to  the  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration. 

By  Mr.   HOWARD  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Hammxrschmidt): 

H.  Res.  104.  Resolution  providing  amounts 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  House  for 
expenses  of  investigations  and  studies  by 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Trans- 
portation in  the  1st  session  of  the  100th 
Congress;  to  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. 

By  Mr.  LeLAND: 

H.  Res.  105.  Resolution  providing  amounts 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  House  for 
expenses  of  investigations  and  studies  by 
the  Committee  on  Hunger  in  the  1st  session 
of  the  100th  Congress;  to  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  ROYBAL: 

H.  Res.  106.  Resolution  providing  amounts 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  House  for 
expenses  of  investigations  and  studies  by 
the  Committee  on  Aging  in  the  1st  session 
of  the  100th  Congress:  to  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  SOLARZ: 

H.R.   1274.  A  bUl  to  extend  the  patent 
numbered  3,387,268,  "Quotation  Monitoring 
Unit."  for  a  period  of  10  years:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  DARDEN: 

H.R.  1275.  a  bill  for  the  relief  of  Joyce  G. 
McFarland;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 

H.R.  10:  Mr.  Studds.  Mr.  Bevill,  Mrs. 
Bertley,  Mr.  Lehman  of  California,  Mr. 
EiAYEs  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Williams,  Win.  Lloyd, 
Mr.  Garcia,  Mr.  Towns,  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr. 
Martinec  and  Mr.  Visclosky. 

H.R.  67:  Mr.  Ackkrman,  Mr.  Mfumk,  Mr. 
Gakcia,  and  Mr.  Gephardt. 

HJl.  121:  Mr.  Spence,  Mr.  Clay,  Mr. 
Weldon.  Mr.  Nielson  of  Utah,  and  Mr. 
Yoxmc  of  Alaska. 

HJL  134:  Mr.  Feighan. 


H.R.  177:  Mr.  Espy,  Mr.  Frank,  Mr.  Fei- 
ghan, and  B£rs.  Roukbha. 

H.R.  178:  Mr.  Frank. 

H.R.  179:  Mr.  Feighan  and  Mr.  Frank. 

H.R.  180:  Mr.  Frank. 

H.R.  181:  Mr.  Feighan  and  Mr.  Frank. 

H.R.  198:  Mr.  Kolter. 

H.R.  199:  Mr.  Kolter. 

H.R.  201:  Mr.  Kolter. 

H.R.  240:  Mr.  Skeen.  Mr.  Volkmer,  Mr. 
Watkins,  Mr.  Schaefer,  and  Mr.  Campbell. 

H.R.  247:  Mr.  Davis  of  lUinois. 

H.R.  261:  Mr.  Sawyer,  Itr.  Downey  of 
New  York,  Mr.  Howard,  Mr.  Hawkins,  Mr. 
Skaggs,  Mr.  DioGUAROi,  Mr.  Bennett.  Mr. 
Biaggi,  Mr.  Vento,  Mr.  Porter,  and  Mr. 
Morrison  of  Connecticut. 

H.R.  286:  Mr.  Biaggi. 

HJl.  287:  Mr.  Fei«ian  and  Mr.  Frank. 

H.R.  288:  Mr.  Frank. 

H.R.  289:  Mr.  Feighan  and  Mr.  Frank. 

H.R.  290:  Mr.  Frank. 

H.R.  308:  Mr.  Coleman  of  Texas.  Mr. 
Br(x>ks,  Mr.  Frost,  Mr.  Torricelli,  and  Mr. 
Leland. 

H.R.  309:  Mr.  Wilson,  Mr.  Coleman  of 
Texas,  Mr.  Petri.  Mr.  Dowdy  of  Mississippi, 
Miss  Schneider.  Mr.  McCuroy,  and  Mr.  Ed- 
wards of  Oklahoma. 

H.R.  310:  Mr.  Coleman  of  Texas. 

H.R.  348:  Mr.  Mfume. 

H.R.  378:  Mr.  Bustamante. 

H.R.  434:  Mr.  Herger. 

H.R.  459:  Mr.  Hughes  and  Mr.  Levin  of 
Michigan. 

H.R.  461:  Mr.  Martinez. 

H.R.  543:  Mr.  Hochbrueckner,  Mr.  CXay. 
Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  LaFalce,  Mr.  Hall  of  Ohio, 
and  Mr.  Mineta. 

H.R.  596:  Mr.  Craig. 

H.R.  653:  Mr.  Yatron  and  Mr.  Staggers. 

H.R.  654:  Mr.  F'rank,  Mrs.  Collins.  Mr. 
CoNYERS,  and  Mr.  Solarz. 

H.R.  661:  Mr.  Penny. 

H.R.  681:  Mr.  Kolter. 

H.R.  692:  Mr.  Henry,  B4r.  Smith  of  Flori- 
da, Mrs.  Behtley,  Mr.  Weber,  tilr.  Thomas 
of  Georgia,  Mr.  Boehlert,  Mr.  Petri,  Mr. 
Goodling,  Mr.  Jeffords,  Mr.  Saxton,  Mr. 
MacKay,  Mr.  EcKART,  and  Mr.  Hayes  of  Illi- 
nois. 

H.R.  693:  Mrs.  Patterson. 

H.R.  722:  Mr.  Brennan. 

H.R.  738:  Mr.  Dixon.  Ms.  Kaptur,  Mr. 
Mfume.  Mr.  Minkia,  and  Mr.  Levin  of 
Michigan. 

H.R.  778:  Mr.  Oilman.  Mrs.  Saiki,  Mr. 
Richardson,  and  Mr.  Dixon. 

H.R.  779:  Mr.  Rahall,  Mr.  Bryant,  Mr. 
Weiss,  Mr.  Hochbrueckner,  Mr.  DeFazio, 
and  Mr.  Rkhiardson. 

H.R.  786:  Ms.  Kaptur,  Mr.  Prince  of  Illi- 
nois, Mr.  Boulter,  Mr.  Bilirakis,  Mr. 
Young  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Burton  of  Indiana. 
Mr.  Sbumway.  Mr.  Craig,  Mr.  Clinger,  and 
Mr.  Goodling. 

H.R.  796:  Mr.  Mfume,  Mr.  Bevill,  Mr. 
Frank,  and  Mr.  Espy. 

H.R.  799:  Mr.  Owens  of  New  York,  Mr. 
Weiss,  Mr.  Wolfe,  Mr.  Fish,  and  Mr. 
Thomas  of  Georgia. 

H.R.  809:  Mr.  Kolter.  Mr.  Roberts,  Itt. 
GuNDERSON,  and  Mr.  McEwen. 

HJl.  810:  Mr.  Crockett,  Mr.  Dyson,  Mr. 
Martinez,  Mr.  Gray  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Hertel, 
and  Mr.  Poster. 

H.R.  819:  Mr.  Beilenson,  Mr.  Hawkins. 
and  Mr.  Levine  of  California. 

H.R.  900:  Mr.  Coelho,  Mr.  Murphy.  Mr. 
Lehman  of  California,  Mr.  Dasoen,  Mr. 
Kn.DEB,  and  Mr.  Gejdenson. 

H.R.  905:  Mr.  Gray  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Trax- 
LBR,  Mrs.  Bentley,  Mr.  Hertel,  Mr.  Biaggi, 
Mr.  Crockktt,  Mr.  Kn.i>EE,  Mr.  Savage,  and 
Mr.  Martinbe. 


H.R.  910:  Mr.  Stallings.  Mrs.  CoLLna. 
Mr.  DeWine.  Mr.  Howard.  Mr.  BKiLniaoN. 

tAl.  SiKORSKI,  Mr.  KASTKNMXIBa.  Mr.  Oucx- 

MAN,  Mr.  Stark,  Mr.  Matbui.  Mr.  Dicks.  Mr. 
Haybs  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Donnelly,  Mr. 
Jacobs,  Mr.  Udall,  Mr.  Swinimll,  Mr. 
Petri.  Mr.  Hamilton,  Mr.  Mavroules,  Mr. 
Schumer,  Mr.  Owens  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Garcia,  Mr.  Espy,  Mr.  ANmouoN,  Mr. 
Mfume,  Mr.  Williams,  Mr.  Wtdkr,  Mr. 
Crockett,  Mr.  Miller  of  California.  Mr. 
Rangel,  Mr.  Sawyer,  Mr.  Sabo,  Mr.  Dwyer 
of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Akaka.  Mr.  Atkirb,  Mr. 
Craig,  and  Mr.  Hochbrubcknbr. 

H.R.  933:  Mr.  Levinx  of  California.  Mr. 
Garcia.  Mr.  Kostmaybr,  Mr.  Yates,  and  Mr. 
Towns. 

H.R.  966:  Mr.  Johnson  of  South  Dakota. 
Mr.  Synar,  and  Mr.  Rovtland  of  Georgia. 

H.R.  975:  Mr.  Morrison  of  Connecticut, 
Mr.  Poster.  Mr.  Walcren,  Mr.  Levin  of 
Michigan,  Mr.  Beilenson,  Mr.  Smith  of 
Florida.  Mr.  Towns,  Mr.  Rodino,  Mr. 
Owens  of  New  York,  Mr.  Solarz,  Mr. 
C^ROCKETT.  Mr.  Stark,  Mr.  Mineia,  Mr. 
Hawkins,  Mr.  Lehman  of  Florida,  Mr. 
Green.  Mr.  Fascell,  Mr.  Sawyer,  Miss 
Schneider,  Mr.  Torricelli,  Mr.  Bbrman, 
and  Mr.  Ackerman. 

H.R.  1002:  Mrs.  Roukema  and  Mr. 
Scheuer. 

H.R.  1063:  Mr.  Bereuter. 

H.R.  1069:  Mr.  C:linger,  Mr.  Savage.  Mr. 
M(x>RHXAD,  Mr.  Garcia,  Mr.  Dwyer  of  New 
Jersey,  Mr.  Porter,  and  Mr.  Edwards  of 
Oklahoma. 

H.R.  1073:  Mr.  Bustamante,  Mr.  Clay.  Mr. 
Lantos.  Mr.  Martinez,  and  Mrs.  Boxer. 

H.R.  1085:  Mr.  Torricelli,  Mr.  Bartlbtt. 
Mr.  Swift,  and  Mr.  Hamilton. 

H.R.  1115:  Mr.  Glicicman. 

H.R.  1119:  Mr.  Bustamante,  Mr.  Hau.  of 
Ohio.  Mr.  Garcia,  Mr.  Downey  of  New 
York,  and  Mr.  Green. 

H.R.  1170:  Mr.  Downey  of  New  York,  Mr. 
McKinney,  Mrs.  Boxer,  Mr.  Sabo,  Mr. 
Studds,  Mr.  Martinez,  Mr.  Morrison  of 
Connecticut,  Mr.  Frenzel,  and  Mr.  Crock- 
ett. 

H.R.  1178:  Mr.  Savage,  Mr.  Rose,  Mr.  Ed- 
wards, of  Oklahoma,  and  Mr.  Solomon. 

H.J.  Res.  48:  Mr.  Roberts,  Mr.  Lipinski, 
Mr.  DeLay,  Mr.  Madican,  Mr.  Rogers,  Mr. 
Henry.  Mr.  Young  of  Florida,  Mr.  Baker, 
Mr.  Regula,  Mr.  Coleman  of  Missouri,  Mrs. 
Bentley,  Mr.  Weber,  Mr.  Lowery  of  Cali- 
fornia, Mr.  Courter.  Mr.  Upton,  Mr.  Has- 
tert.  Mr.  Packard,  Mr.  Denny  Smitr,  Mr. 
Dreier  of  California,  Mr.  Blilxt,  ttx. 
OxLEY,  Mr.  CoMBEST,  Mr.  DioOUASSt,  Mr. 
Bateman,  Mr.  Hiler,  Mr.  HucHXS.  Mr.  Emer- 
son, Mr.  Graoison,  Mr.  Baoham.  Mr.  Good- 
ling, Mr.  Davis  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Moorzrxad, 
Mrs.  Johnson  of  Connecticut,  Mr.  Inhofe, 
Mr.  Barton  of  Texas,  Mr.  Edwards  of  Okla- 
homa, Mr.  (^linger,  Mr.  Porter,  Mr.  C^rane. 
Mr.  KoLBE,  Mr.  Swindall,  Mr.  Fields,  Mr. 
Hunter,  Mr.  Kemp,  Mr.  McEvtrxN,  and  Mr. 
Young  of  Alaska. 

H.J.  Res.  62:  Mr.  Dornan  of  California 
and  Mr.  Nielson  of  Utah. 

H.J.  Res.  98:  Mr.  Price  of  Illinois,  Mr. 
Richardson,  Mr.  Russo,  BiCr.  Thomas 
Luken,  Mr.  Applecate,  Mr.  Cardin,  Mr. 
Sawyer,  Mr.  Weldon,  and  Mr.  Tallon. 

H.J.  Res.  100:  Mr.  Clarke,  Mr.  Dymally, 
Mr.  Kolbe,  Mr.  Darden.  Mr.  Nelson  of  Flor- 
ida, and  Mr.  Swindall. 

H.J.  Res.  104:  Mr.  Roemer. 

H.J.  Res.  HI:  Mr.  Coleman  of  ICissourt. 
Mr.  Rahall.  Mr.  Gray  of  niinois,  Mr.  Mar- 
tinez. Mr.  Levine  of  California,  Mr.  Hxktxl, 
Mr.  Udall,  Mr.  Bevill,  Mrs.  Roukkma.  and 
Mr.  Erdrkicr. 
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HJ.  Rat.  1ST:  Mr.  Koltbi.  Mr.  Studds, 
Mr.  n  iwiH.  Mr.  BoRUUim.  Mr.  Mouu- 
of  WMlilDStan.  Mr.  Tkaficaiit,  Mr. 
I  of  Oaarttk,  Mr.  OauMAii  of  Minou- 
rt  Ml.  Ouuiu  Mr.  TomN  of  Alukm.  Mr. 
Pmbatui.  Mr.  ttMwrrw,  Mr.  Cbafiiaii.  Mr. 
— oo«i.  Mr.  VALORm,  Mr.  Mouukhi  of 
Ooaneetient,  Mr.  Quvau  Mr.  Bkowh  of 
CUlfomla.  Mr.  8n«WAT.  Mr.  Schurtx. 
Mr.  WBMU  and  Mr.  Vkna 

H.J.  Rm.  UO:  Mr.  Puce  of  niinois.  Mr. 
Joni  of  North  Otrollna.  Mr.  Badhaic,  Mr. 
RoTBAi.  Mr.  Stvhw.  Mr.  Saztoii.  Mr. 
Mr.  Lowanr  of  CallforaU.  Mr. 
ir.  Mn.  PATTBttoii.  Mr.  Coats.  Mr. 
YouMQ  of  AiMMkML,  Mr.  Pasratar.  Mr.  Schu- 
MOU  Mr.  aauKWAT.  snd  Mr.  WBbl 

BJ.  Rml  134:  Mr.  Boma.  Mr.  Ambexsoii, 
Mr.  «■  -■■-■■  ]fr.  DnoH,  Mr.  Lamcastsk, 
Mr.  MAmmi.  ita,  Sataok.  Mr.  Biasqi,  Mr. 
JofOBS.  Mr.  IXHHAii  of  Florida.  Mr.  Smith 
of  Ftartda.  Mr.  Anam,  Mr.  Dunnaam, 
Mr.  Kwis  of  California,  Mr.  Vial.     Mr. 


Oascia.  Mr.  Mouuaoic  of  Connecticut,  Mr. 
nitRAM,  Mr.  EsPT,  Mr.  Mollohah,  Mrs. 
BraoH.  Mr.  Ramob..  Mr.  DaWim,  Mr. 
Hi  mill.  Mr.  DwTB  of  New  Jeney.  Mr.  La- 
ofW—Two,  Mr.  MoAxixT,  Mr.  Puh.  and 
Mr.  Hatks  of  niinols. 

ILJ.  Res.  152:  Mr.  MoaaisoN  of  Connecti- 
cut. Mr.  Sabo,  Mr.  Bustamamtk.  Mr. 
WotPS.  Mr.  MAjrriNB,  Mr.  Lowkrt  of  Cali- 
fornia. Mr.  TouucxLLi,  Mr.  Fazio,  Mr. 
Clat.  and  Mrs.  Bkmtlxt. 

H.  Con.  Res.  11:  Mr.  Nelson  of  Florida. 

H.   Con.   Res.    28:   Mr.    Curkb  and   Mr. 

DAKDKIf. 

H.  Con.  Res.  31:  Mr.  Sruitr. 

H.  Con.  Res.  47:  Mrs.  Schrobdkr.  Mr. 
CLAltKX,  Mr.  Wolfe.  Mr.  Mahkxt,  Mr. 
KzmtEDT,  Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Roe, 
Mr.  Foley,  Mr.  Oejdenson.  Mr.  MruitE, 
Mr.  Hawkins,  Mr.  Gonzalez.  Mr.  Anskb- 
SON.  Mr.  PteGRAM,  Mr.  Jacobs,  Mr. 
McCloskxt,  Mr.  Alexander,  Mr.  Sharp, 
Mr.  JoNTZ,  Mr.  Viscloskt,  Mr.  Fazio,  Mrs. 
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BoxKB.      Mr.    Brown   of   California.   Mr. 
LBLAin,     Mr.  Maoioak,     Mr.  Bkucs,     Mr. 
Waloikn,     Mr.  DoaoAR  of  North  Dakota. 
Mr.  OiNtRiCH.     Mr.  Colekan  of  NCisaourl, 
Mr.  DBF4ZIO,   Mr.  Bonior  of  Michigan,  Mr. 
Rosso,  Mr.  Sabo,  Mr.  RnwE,  Mr.  Moodt, 
Mr.  Dowmbt  of  New  York.  Mr.  Florio,  Mr. 
Miller   of   California.   Ms.    Oakar,      Mr. 
Rotbal,   Mr.  HxMRT,  Mr.  Our,   Mr.  Boeh- 
lert,    Mr.  SwTR  of  Florida,  Mr.  Murphy, 
Mr.  Frank.    Mr.  Orken,    Mr.  Beilsrbor, 
Mr.  Stuuds.     Mr.  Bryant,     Mr.  Stratton, 
and  Mr.  Gray  of  Pennsylvania. 

H.  Con.  Res.  48:  BIr.  Torricblu. 

H.  Res.  53:  Mrs.  Bertley,  Mr.  Davis  of  Il- 
linois, Mr.  McEwEN,  Mr.  Fazio,  Mr.  Cole- 
man  of  Missouri,  Mr.  Bevill,  Mr.  Slattxry, 
Mr.  IiEAT>  of  Texas,  and  Mr.  Williams. 

H.  Res.  68:  Mr.  Dyson,  Mr.  Richardson, 
Mr.  DoROAN  of  North  Dakota.  Mr.  Yatron, 
Mr.  Stalunos,  and  Mr.  McEwen. 

H.  Res.  90:  Mr.  Blaz. 
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PIGHTINO  LADY 


HON.  BILL  RICHARDSON 

op  NEW  MEXICO 

nr  THE  HOUSE  or  kxprzsxhtativxs 
WedneadAy,  February  2S,  1987 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  through 
the  efforts  of  the  gerrtleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Fields]  those  of  us  worlung  on  boxing  reform 
have  tieen  fortunate  enough  to  Ijenefit  from 
ttie  advice  of  Josephine  Abercrombie,  a  new 
and  constructive  force  in  professional  boxing. 
In  the  last  session,  a  bill  was  passed  in  this 
body  to  set  up  a  federally  chartered  nonprofit 
Bo)dng  Commission  to  establish  uniform 
health  standards  for  txndng.  In  this  new  ses- 
sion, those  of  us  involved,  Mr.  Williams,  Mr. 
Flork),  Mr.  Hall,  Mr.  Fields,  Mr.  Yatron, 
and  myself  wW  be  renewing  our  efforts.  With 
individuals  Nke  Mrs.  Abercrombie  participating 
In  tfiis  reform  ttie  sport  wW  be  t>etter  off. 
Fightirg  Lady 
(By  David  Remnick) 

To  Pierce  Egan,  preeminent  scribe  of  19th 
century  pucUism.  iMxlns  was  "the  manly 
art,"  a  science  not  recommendable  to  those 
"who  prefer  effeminacy  to  hardihood." 
Egan's  characters  were  Englishmen  of  every 
sort:  swells  and  clinchpoope,  champions  as 
revered  as  Tom  Cribb  and  Jem  Belcher,  per- 
sonages as  marginal  as  Jack  (the  Young 
Ruffian)  Fearby  and  "Big"  Ben  Brain. 
There  is  not  a  notable  woman  in  all  the 
magnificent  volumes  of  "Boziana." 

If  Egan  were  alive  today  and  furthering 
his  research  for  his  column  in  the  sporting 
"Weekly  Despatch,"  he  might  want  to  cross 
the  Atlantic  and  attend  the  Thursday  night 
fights  at  the  Marriott  Brookhollow  in  Hous- 
ton. A  shock  would  await  him.  The  promot- 
er for  the  evening's  t>allroom  sock-up  does 
not  chomp  a  cigar  or  affect  an  electrified 
bouffant.  Josephine  Al>ercrombie  is  what 
Egan  might  have  called  a  noblewoman  of  a 
"certain  age,"  her  age  certainly  lieing  60. 
She  has  been  married  and  divorced  five 
times  and  lives  on  a  nine-digit  oil.  gas  and 
real  estate  fortune  left  behind  by  her 
mother.  Miss  lillie,  and  her  daddy,  Mr.  Jim, 
the  developer  of  a  device  that  prevents  oil 
wells  from  blowing  out. 

Blue-eyed,  razor-boned  and  possessed  of 
what  Don  King  calls  "a  luminescent  femi- 
ninity," Abercrombie  sits  nervously  at  ring- 
side in  a  silk  dress  and  a  fine  f tir  coat,  three 
strands  of  pearls  at  her  powdered  throat. 
She  is  nervous  for  the  fighters  she  promotes 
aiul  the  fighters  that  her  proxy.  Bob  Spag- 
nola.  manages  for  the  Houston  Boxing  Asso- 
ciation. She  is,  however,  unperturbed  by  the 
grease,  spit,  blood,  sweat  and  other  airtwme 
spumes  that  often  lubricate  a  spectator's 
evening.  One  night  Atwicrombie  was  so  en- 
thralled with  the  victory  of  her  fighter 
Choo  Choo  Dixon  that  she  embraced  him 
without  mind  to  her  new  Adolfo.  "The 
outfit  suffered."  she  admits  gravely,  "but  it 
survived.  I  was  lucky  it  was  black,  blue  and 
brown." 

Mrs.  A.  as  many  call  her,  is  a  diaceming 
sort.  When  she  finds  something  repulsive, 
she  says  it  is  "not  adoraUe."  At  rii«side  to- 


night she  watches  a  couple  of  unadorable 
cruiserweights,  Louis  Coleman  and  Sher- 
man Oriffith,  make  mud  of  Elgan's  art.  In 
the  first  round  Coleman  puts  Oriffith  on 
the  canvas  with  his  first  punch,  a  parabolic 
right  that  could  not  have  halved  a  sheet  of 
balsa  wood.  Griffith  then  does  the  same  to 
Coleman  with  an  equally  artless  and  pillowy 
left.  Soon  aU  heU  breaks  loose.  Oriffith  bat- 
ters Coleman  stupid  for  an  endless  minute. 
Coleman,  a  muscle-botmd  lug  the  color  of 
bittersweet  chooolate,  is  suddenly  sla<^  and 
the  shade  of  milky  tea.  His  eyes  are  rheumy 
and  very  far  away.  "It's  over,"  says  the  ref- 
eree. "Not  adorable,"  says  Abercrombie. 

Presently,  a  tall,  guileless  girl  in  a  micro- 
scopic bathing  suit  climbs  between  the  ropes 
holding  a  card  reading  ROUND  ONE.  Aber- 
crombie is  seated  near  a  couple  of  astro- 
nauts, a  chirpy  Cleveland  talk-show  host 
and  Michael  Hammond,  the  tweedy  dean  of 
the  music  school  at  Rioe  University.  Aber- 
crombie notes  with  evident  concern  that  ev- 
eryone is  watching  the  snaky  way  the  card 
girl  has  thrust  herself  between  the  ropes 
and  into  the  ring,  an  endearing  maneuver 
that  would  raise  eyebrows  even  in  Rio  de  Ja- 
neiro. "You  know,  when  we  started  out  five 
years  ago,  we  had  the  most  elegant  girls 
with  long  white  gloves  and  sequins,"  Aber- 
crombie says.  "That  was  in  the  beginning. 
Then  we  let  the  crowd  vote  on  the  outfits." 

The  girl  climlx  out  and  another  bout 
l>egins,  this  one  a  snappier  affair  lietween  a 
pair  of  bantamweights.  One  of  them  is  her 
fighter  Orlando  Canizales,  and  Abercrombie 
notices  a  Nixonian  shadow  on  his  cheeks. 
Not  adorable.  "I  do  wish  he'd  shave  before 
his  fights,  but  I  guess  they'd  drum  me  out 
of  the  corps  if  I  suggested  it,"  she  says. 
Such  is  her  sensibility.  She  has  all  the  deli- 
cate reflexes  of  a  Texas  gentlewoman  and 
all  the  savvy  of  a  ring  rat.  She  is,  in  spirit,  a 
benevolent  feudal  lord,  Tolstoyan  in  that 
regard.  When  she  takes  her  fighters  to  char- 
ity liaUs,  as  she  sometimes  does,  she  lets 
them  wear  the  dinner  Jackets  of  their 
choice,  "but  I  won't  let  them  wear  blue  ruf- 
fled shirts."  She  once  brought  four  of  her 
fighters  to  a  fancy  resort  in  Florida  on  her 
private  plane.  Five  miles  above  sea  level  she 
taught  "the  boys"  the  intricacies  of  eti- 
quette: napkin  on  the  lap,  tills  is  the  fish 
fork,  this  is  the  grapefruit  spoon,  don't 
drink  from  the  finger  iMwl.  etc.  "I  didn't 
want  them  to  be  embarrassed  or  uncomfort- 
able," she  says.  "I'd  say  'No!  That's  wrong!' 
They  were  cute  about  it.  They  want  to  be 
better." 

Josephine's  own  etiquette,  when  one  of 
her  fighters  is  in  the  ring,  is  freewheeling, 
to  say  the  least.  It  is  an  experience  to  sit 
next  to  her.  From  the  moment  the  warriors 
come  down  the  aisle  in  their  bathrobes  and 
climb  through  the  ropes  she  is,  she  admits, 
"a  shivering  wreck."  During  the  referee's  in- 
structions she  assumes  an  erect  posture,  her 
hands  balled  into  tiny,  lx>ny  fists  on  her  lap. 
Her  guard  Is  up  from  the  opening  bell  in  a 
mirror  image  of  Canizales's  own  defenses. 
When  he  boimces  off  the  ropes,  so,  percepti- 
bly, does  she.  When  a  left  comes  whi^ng 
toward  his  chin,  Abercrombie's  head  reacts 
into  her  shoulders,  turtle  like.  AU  the  while 
she  is  bobbing  and  weaving,  sometimes 
boring  her  shoulder  into  her  neightMr's 
back.  A  sharp  blow  to  the  ribs  may  follow. 


"Oh!  Did  I  hurt  you?"  she  wHl  say  after 
bating  someone  quite  unconsciously.  "I  Just 
completely  forget  myself!"  There  is  scnne- 
thing  at  once  frenxled  and  repressed  about 
her  performance;  she  is  wild,  yet  mindful  of 
not  letting  go  completely.  Which  is  to  say, 
she  knocks  no  one  out. 

At  the  bell  ending  the  first  round  Aber- 
crombie slumps  in  her  chair.  While  her 
fighter  is  toweled,  tutored  and  greased,  she 
retrieves  an  ivory  linen  handkerchief  from 
her  purse  and,  quite  delicately,  dabs  the 
sweat  from  her  pulse  points  and  brow.  Cani- 
zales spits  into  a  bucket,  though  his  promot- 
er most  certainly  does  not. 

In  the  second  round  it  seems  for  a 
moment  that  Abercrombie  has  more  mdur- 
ance  than  Canizales.  Her  guard  is  still  up 
while  his  is  dropping.  Canizales  takes  a  stiff 
shot  to  the  Jaw,  and  Abercrombie  cringes  in 
sympathetic  pain.  "Sometimes  when  he 
fights  I  think  I'm  going  to  die,"  she  says. 
But  her  faith  never  wavers.  Nor  does  her  at- 
tention. Suddenly  it  is  over.  Canizales  stops 
his  man  with  a  cute  uppercut  to  the  Itody 
and  an  irrelevant  tap  to  the  ear.  The  telling 
blow  has  a  deep  thudding  sound,  much  like 
a  car  hitting  a  deer.  Abercrombie  worries  for 
a  moment  over  the  beaten  man.  "I  hope  he's 
all  right!"  A  doctor  gives  the  thumbs-up. 
Now  Abercrombie  takes  on  a  touching, 
motherly  air. 

"Oh.  Orlando,"  she  cries.  "I'm  so  proud  of 
you!" 

For  years,  for  centuries  it  seems,  boxers 
have  tried  to  sail  l)etween  Scylla  and  Cha- 
rybdis,  a  frisy-haired  ex-con  named  Don 
King  and  a  wiley  Harvard  lawyer  named 
Bob  Arum.  King  and  Arum  control  the  fi- 
nancial side  of  the  sport.  One  would  not 
want  to  cast  any  aspersions  in  this  space, 
but  it  is  not  unfair  to  say  that  King  and 
Arum,  while  of  differing  casts,  have  similar, 
titanic  reputations.  Few  have  escaped  one  or 
the  other.  There  are  some  lucky  ones.  Sugar 
Ray  Leonard  is  well  served  by  Mike  Trainer, 
and  young  Olympic  gold  medalist  Mark  Bre- 
land  has  an  honorable  handler  in  Shelly 
Flnkel.  There  are  a  few  others  who  speak  up 
for  fairness  to  the  fighter.  May  their  tribe 
increase. 

For  the  last  four  years  word  has  passed  in 
prizefighting  that  another  such  figure  has 
entered  the  business— an  immensely 
wealthy  woman  in  Houston  who  has  adored 
the  prize  ring  from  the  mmnent  her  parents 
took  a  glamorous  three-day  train  ride  to 
New  York  in  June  1938  and  she  saw  Joe 
Louis  knock  out  Max  Schmeling  in  the  flrst 
round.  "My  mother  was  Just  settling  her 
skirts  and  all  of  a  sudden  there  was  this 
man  lying  on  the  canvas!  She  said,  'You 
mean  we  came  all  this  way  to  see  that?' 
Well,  my  mother  couldn't  understand  it,  but 
I  was  Just  fascinated!" 

Who  could  resist  the  idea  of  Josephine 
At>ercrombie,  so  primped  and  perfumed.  In  a 
sport  that  smells  like  the  snuf fed-out  end  of 
an  old  cigar?  And  how  did  the  fight  game 
greet  her?  "When  I  got  into  it,  I  think  ev- 
eryone thought  I  was  playing  or  kidding 
around,"  she  says  one  evening  at  home.  "It 
was  like.  Who's  that  old  broad?  She  doesnt 
know  what  she's  doing.  It's  a  game  for  her. 
She'll  get  tired  of  it."  The  estimable  Eileen 
Eaton  used  to  promote  fights  on  the  West 


•  This  "ballet"  symbol  identifiet  itatemeno  or  insertions  which  arc  not  spoken  by  a  Member  of  the  Senate  on  the  floor. 
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Coast  from  1»42  until  she  retired  in  1980. 
By  phone  from  Los  Angeles  she  says,  "It's 
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ballroom    dancing,    elocution.    She    would     rent-free  in  a  20-unit  apartment  building, 
have  adored  it  if  I  had  put  on  a  hat  and    She   also   provides   health-care   insurance. 
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year).    Four    huslMUids    and    counting.    "I     Exeter  and  other  prep  outlets  flail  their        Once  at  Madison  Square  Oarden,  Aber- 
always  thought   it   would   be   better,   and     flaxen  hair.  The  apartment  is  very  Fifth     crombie  is  among  her  colleagues  in  pttmo- 
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CQMt  tnuk  1942  unto  ibe  retired  in  1960. 
Bf  pbane  fttm  Las  Ancelea  Bbe  says.  "It's 
not  «■>?,  my  boy.  Men  don't  want  to  do 
vith  a  women.  Not  in  boxinc  they 
I  WDBdv  btfw  mil  AbacmmMe  la 


AberoroBiUe  Ihraa  alone  in  the  River  Oaks 
notion  of  Hourton.  the  opulent  neighbor- 
hood of  her  diltaood.  where  eraata  Spanish 
alMiti  enata  Colonial  abuts  enats  Bauhaus. 
Her  own  manae  Is  behind  a  wall  and  shaded 
by  doMna  of  treea. 

The  house  Is  a  dash  of  ambitions,  a  com- 
Mnatkn  of  Texas  nouveau  bigneas  and 
quaal-Surofiean  i^tx;  with  Louis  XIV  furni- 
ture and  oompicuous  antique  volumes  of 
Austen.  RIchardhon.  Dickens  and  Smollet. 
To  guard  it  all  tmn  invaders  she  has  a 
woftlng  alarm  and  a  weimaraner  attack  dog 
named  Bunker.  "Bunker  can  attack,  but  I 
dcmt  knoir  how  to  make  him  stop,"  she 
saya.  "lant  that  something?" 

The  most  genuine  extension  of  Abercrom- 
bie  and  her  passions  here  is  the  horsiness  of 
the  p^twHngM  and  the  rest  of  the  library. 
There  are  racing  prints  and  portraits  on 
neaiiy  every  walL  Issues  of  the  £>aUy 
Baring  Form  dangle  from  long  spindles. 
Vernon's  "History  and  Romance  of  the 
Hone"  and  Bayliss's  "ICatriarchy  of  the 
American  TurT'  are  among  the  most  used 
iwniriny  volumcB  in  the  place. 

"I  love  horses  more  than  anything,  don't 
you?" 

The  only  child  of  Mr.  Jim  Abercrombie 
and  the  former  Miss  Ullie  Frank,  of  Lake 
Charles,  Ls.,  little  Josephine  was  torn  be- 
tween her  father's  th<Ht>ughbreds  and  hunt- 
ing dogs  and  her  mother's  acute  sense  of 
southern  ladyhood.  To  look  at  her,  so  slen- 
der, polite  and  charming,  you  would  think 
that  Abercrombie  is  Miss  LUlie's  girl 
through  and  through.  It  was,  however,  the 
hones  who  won  out. 

She  was  otasesaed  with  animals  of  all  kinds 
from  the  start  When  the  family  was  living 
in  a  suite  at  Houston's  Warwick  Hotel  she 
kept  rabbits,  birds,  chickens,  ducks  and  an 
alligator  in  the  pantry.  She  learned  to  ride 
at  the  Broadmoor  Hotel  in  Colorado  Springs 
and  at  her  father's  ranch.  Just  south  of  San 
Antcndo.  "I  loved  it.  I  loved  being  with 
him." 

By  the  time  she  was  28,  Abercrombie  had 
taken  12  first-place  ribbons  at  the  National 
Horse  Show  at  Madison  Sauare  Oarden  and 
Sports  Illustrated  had  featured  her  in  a 
story  called  "The  Lady  Who  Won  Too 
Often"  (Nov.  1. 1954).  She  was  portrayed  as 
"rettiinc.  with  a  contempt  for  flamboyance 
that  makes  Oarbo  seem  gaudy.  She  pales  at 
the  mention  of  money,  reddens  at  the  words 
'Edna  Ferber'  and  took  to  her  bed  at  the 
Hotel  Pierre  during  a  recent  visit  when  a 
gomip  columnist  rqwrted  her  weekly  allow- 
ance to  be  $28,000.  ('Abw>lutely  fantastic!') 
.  .  .  She  hates  stuffed  shirts,  fish  and  hats, 
in  that  order,  although  she  recently  com- 
misalaned  Mr.  John  to  design  her  'a  hat 
that  wouldn't  scare  a  borae.'  She  likes  white 
gloves,  chooriate  in  any  form  and  hamburg- 
era.  'I  love  your  apartment,'  she  said  recent- 
ly to  Betty  Bets,  a  friend  with  whom  she 
staya  often  in  New  Toi^  'It's  so  convenient 
to  Harry  Winston  (a  loeal  diamond  mer- 
chant) and  Hamburg  HeaveiL' " 

Abereromhle  Is  rather  leas  breathless  than 
■he  was  22  years  ago.  By  way  of  explaining 
how  she  "got  Into  all  thia."  she  crosses  one 
ankle  over  the  other  and  folds  her  hands  on 
her  lap  In  the  demure  manner  of  her  station 
and  saya,  "When  I  was  a  girl  my  mother  had 
me  take  Iwons  In  everything.  I  learned 
ballet,  riding,  piano,  golf,  tennis,  swimming. 
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ballroom  dancing,  elocution.  She  would 
have  adored  it  if  I  liad  put  on  a  hat  and 
gloves  and  gone  out  to  have  lunch  or  tea 
with  the  girls.  But  I  dldnt  want  to  do  that. 

"She  wanted  me  to  make  my  debut,  of 
coume,  but  I  didn't  want  to  come  out.  Tou 
know,  one  of  those  debutante  things  at  the 
Alletro  Club  or  the  River  Oaks  Country 
Club.  I  thought  It  was  like  being  put  up  on 
an  suction  UoA  with  someone  saying.  'Here 
she  Is.  come  and  get  her.'  She  would  have 
adoted  that,  too.  But  I  was  different.  My 
friends  have  always  thought  I  was  odd.  dif- 
ferent, because  I  don't  enjoy  the  things  I'm 
supoosed  to  enjoy. 

"I  like  a  man's  world.  I  like  what  happens 
In  a  man's  world.  I  have  lots  of  friends  who 
are  women,  but  I'm  more  comfortable  with 
a  man  than  I  am  with  a  woman.  I  love  com- 
petition, and  boxing  is  the  ultimate  one-on- 
one  competition.  Tou  see  so  much  courage 
displayed;  you  see  chickenism  happen,  too. 
Tou  see  it  all.  At  the  end  of  the  fight  they 
are  Just  exhausted  because  they're  put  so 
mucti  into  it.  I  Just  adore  it." 

By  now,  her  ankles  are  stUl  crossed,  but 
her  hands  have  become  fists  and  are  up 
near  her  temples  in  the  manner  of  Floyd 
Patterson.  Peekaboo-style. 

Boxing  is  about  the  worst  advertisement 
for  a  free-market  system  imaginable.  It 
doesi't  say  much  for  states'  rights,  either. 
Eves  though  the  preponderance  of  commis- 
sioners, rulings,  hearings  and  owners  tends 
to  sap  some  of  the  delight  out  of  baseball, 
football  and  basketball,  overwhelming  them 
with  a  righteous  brand  of  bureaucracy, 
boxing  is  something  of  an  outlaw  game,  rife 
with  greed,  confusion  and  sleaze.  The  only 
rules  are  Marquis  of  Queensberry;  outside 
the  ring  it's  open  season.  Without  a  national 
boxbig  commission  to  police  it,  to  enforce 
and  improve  safety  regulations,  some  pro- 
moters and  even  some  of  the  state  commis- 
siona  live  only  by  the  color  of  money. 

"I  want  to  make  boxing  better."  says  Jose- 
phine Abercrombie  at  the  HBA  gym. 
"That's  what  I  want  more  than  anything." 
With  sweaty  pugs  all  around  her,  she  is  as 
cool  and  self-assured  as  Jadde  Kennedy  at 
the  Paris  Opera.  The  place  is  nothing  like 
the  gynts  of  Body  and  Soul  and  The  Harder 
They  Fall.  Carpeted,  clean  and  warm,  the 
gym  is  bad  for  movies,  good  for  athletes. 
There  is  even  a  curious  lack  of  stink  in  the 
air,  although,  Abercrombie  assures  her  visi- 
tor, "sometimes,  late  in  the  day,  the  place 
smells  Just  like  Oleason's.  Just  lovely." 

In  the  back  there  are  Nautilus  machines, 
computer-monitored  speed  bags,  a  water- 
f  illod  heavy  bag,  and  a  series  of  conditioning 
geegaws:  a  "flexometer"  to  increase  the 
speed  with  which  a  fighter  duciu  a  blow;  a 
"teosionmeter"  to  measure  his  isometric 
strength:  a  "balanoeometer"  to  help  him 
keep  his  feet;  and,  most  heinous  of  all,  the 
Stafa-Master,  a  revolving  climbing  machine 
that  causes  the  thigh  and  butt  to  bum.  "I've 
got  one  at  home,"  Abercrombie  says.  "Keeps 
you  liard  for  skiing." 

When  the  fighters  are  not  working  out  in 
Houston  under  the  watch  of  trainers,  a  nu- 
tritionist and  other  cornermen,  they  are 
often  training  at  the  6,000-acre  Aliercrombie 
Cannonade  Ranch  near  Gonzales,  Texas. 
The  ranch,  which  was  loaned  to  the  1984 
Olympic  boxing  team,  is  a  spartan  place 
with  a  three-mile  running  course,  a  gym  and 
a  converted  bunkhouse  that  sleeps  13.  The 
fighters  eat  with  the  cowboys. 

Abercrombie's  programs  are  financial  as 
weU  as  physical.  She  recently  set  up  a  $2 
million  investment'  plan  for  her  fighters 
that  they  help  control.  The  fighters  can  live 
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rent-free  in  a  20-unit  apartment  building. 
She  also  provides  health-care  insurance, 
profit  sharing  and  other  benefits  not  usual- 
ly associated  with  sweat  scientists.  Says 
HBA  miqdleweight  and  1984  Olympic  gold 
medalist  ^rank  Tate.  "She  takes  care  of  us. 
Like  a  sedond  mother." 

There  fe  no  doubt  at  all  that  Abercrom- 
bie's entlkuaiasm  for  boxing  is  pure.  She 
knows  the  sport  imperfectly,  but  well 
enough  to  realize  it  is  "a  dirty  game  that 
needs  clegnlng."  What's  more,  she  loves  ev- 
erything that  is  right  with  it,  "the  competi- 
tion, the  chance  to  be  better,  the  art  of  it 
all."  To  efcplain  why  she  bothered  investing 
her  time  and  "about  $1  million  up  front," 
Abercrombie  has  a  kind  of  sanitized  version 
she  tells.  It  is  like  an  oral  press  Idt  and  goes 
like  this: 

"I  went  to  see  the  Larry  Holmes-Gerry 
Cooney  fight  on  closed  circuit  at  the 
Summit.  Most  of  the  people  were  there  for 
the  event  of  it.  but  I  was  really  interested 
and  wanted  to  talk  boxing.  I  got  to  talking 
with  Bob  Spagnola,  who'd  been  an  amateur 
fighter  and  was  working  as  an  accountant 
for  Penivoil.  and  he  said.  'Tou  seem  to 
know  what  you're  looldng  at.'  I  said  I  did. 
but  that  no  one  would  take  me  to  the  fights. 
He  said.  1  will.  Ill  take  you  around  to  the 
gyms  and  introduce  you  to  some  of  the 
fighters  and  the  trainers.  Would  you  like 
that?  I  said  I'd  adore  it,  and  we  began  an  Od- 
yssey of  ttie  gyms  and  fights  in  Houston." 

She  had  seen  real  fights  and  real  fighters 
before.  She  had  seen  Sugar  Ray  Robinson 
in  his  iiurple  Cadillac  in  the  south  of 
France,  and  she  had  even  been  in  the  same 
room  with  Sonny  Llston.  With  Spagnola  her 
education  went  from  sentimental  to  empiri- 
cal. The  gym  they  hung  around  most  was 
Willie  Skivannah's  place,  an  overheated 
boxing  l>»m  with  dust  in  the  comers  and  all 
the  stink  you  could  ask  for.  At  night  they 
went  to  every  fight  they  could.  "They  were 
real  Idckaer  joints  personified,"  says  Spag- 
nola. "Cowboy  and  truck  driver  places.  I'd 
tell  Josephine  who  I  thought  would  win. 
and  she'0  say,  'I  love  the  one  with  mus- 
cles.'" Abercrombie  was  hooked.  Of  course, 
when  she  told  her  family  and  society  friends 
about  hir  t>oxing  plans,  they  were  una- 
mused.  Her  sons  were  against  it.  One  friend 
said.  "Jogephine.  you  are  out  of  your  mind 
to  get  involved  with  those  people." 

Undauated.  Abercrombie  and  Savaimab 
made  plans.  They  talked  about  going  into 
business  together  and  putting  up  a  new 
gym.  She  would  finance  it,  and  Savannah 
would  run  the  show.  The  building  went  up, 
ail  gleaming  and  odor-free.  Alas,  the  deal 
fell  through.  "But  I  didn't  care,"  she  says. 
"It  was  too  late  to  quit.  I  figured  I  was  at 
the  dance  and  I'm  gonna  dance."  HBA  was 
bom. 

Simple  as  that.  It  is  a  nice,  impulsive 
story,  the  sort  of  tale  any  tycoon  might  tell 
by  way  of  describing  the  quick  purchase  of  a 
hockey  team,  a  newspaper  or  a  Pacific 
island. 

And  yot  there  is  much  more  to  it.  Boxing 
was  a  wealthy  woman's  way  of  forgetting  a 
sorrow  and  finding  something  thrilling  and 
consuming  to  do. 

MarriaBe  had  been  a  series  of  struggles. 
Her  name  ctianged  as  often  as  most  high- 
way dinars.  After  graduation  from  Rice  Uni- 
versity in  1946,  she  went  through  husbands 
with  a  disconcerting  speed.  First  came  Dick 
Hudson,  a  Houston  boy.  Tliat  lasted  a  year. 
Then  came  an  Argentine  architect  (Fernan- 
do Segura.  18  months),  a  Kentucky  horse- 
man (Bitmett  Robinson,  six  years),  and  an- 
other Kentucky  horseman  (Barry  Ryan,  one 


year).  Four  husbands  and  counting.  "I 
always  thought  it  would  be  l>etter,  and 
every  time  I  was  wrong."  she  says.  Aber- 
crombie thought  she  finally  had  it  right 
when  she  married  Tony  Bryan,  a  Harvard- 
educated  executive  with  the  Monsanto 
Chemical  Corporation.  In  the  first  10  years 
of  the  marriage,  Aliercrombie  followed  her 
husband  up  the  corporate  ladder  in  perfect 
lockstep,  first  to  Akron,  then  on  to  St. 
Louis.  Never  mind  that  she  was  one  of  the 
wealthiest  women  in  the  country  and  that 
they  could  have  stayed  home  in  Houston 
clipping  coupons.  She  was  "deliriously" 
liappy  with  her  life,  her  friends,  her  mar- 
riage. Alu-on  was  fine,  and  so  was  St.  Louis. 
When  her  father's  health  deteriorated 
badly  in  1973,  Abercrombie  and  Bryan 
moved  back  to  Houston  to  help  run  the 
business.  Back  at  home  they  were  the  sort 
of  couple  you  see  in  society  pages,  glimmer- 
ing follcs  in  black  tie  and  ball  gown  at  this 
charity  ball  and  that  company  testimonial. 

In  1975,  the  same  year  that  both  her 
father  and  mother  died,  Abercrombie  dis- 
covered her  husband  was  having  an  affair 
with  Pam  Sakowltz,  the  wife  of  retailer 
Robert  Sakowltz.  Bryan  wanted  out.  The 
press  coverage  was  bitchy,  and  the  divorce 
was  worse,  with  the  attendant  nastiness 
over  Abercrombie's  $100  million  fortune. 
Abercrombie  tells  this  story  while  flying  on 
her  plane  from  Houston  to  New  Tork  for 
the  Tim  Witherspoon-Bonecrusher  Smith 
WBA  heavyweight  title  fight.  Partly  to 
make  her  guest  feel  comfortable,  partly  to 
keep  herself  comttosed,  she  tries  to  brush  it 
all  off  with  that  precious  sort  of  irony  she 
has. 

"That  was  not  a  wonderful  time  of  my 
life,  I  must  say." 

Not  wonderful?  Not  wonderful?  After  a 
few  moments  of  letting  the  Jet  engines  fill 
in  the  silence,  she  lets  the  facade  fall  away. 
"I'd  raised  his  kids  for  13  years  and  my  own 
children,  too,  so  there  were  five  of  us.  He'd 
become  a  vice-president  of  Monsanto's  Inter- 
national division.  I  was  perfectly  happy  as  a 
corporate  wife.  That's  what  I  was. 

"When  he  decided  to  leave  the  marriage  I 
was  devastated.  I'd  adored  the  whole  life  I 
was  living,  and  now  this.  It  really  negated 
all  the  feelings  I  had  about  myself  as  a  wife 
and  a  mother." 

At>ercrombie  began  seeing  a  therapist, 
working  harder  than  usual  at  the  family 
business  and  running  mile  after  mile  along 
the  streets  of  River  Oaks.  She  needed  some- 
thing more  to  do.  In  the  real  world  of  real 
salaries  and  real  options,  a  60-year-old 
woman  does  not  have  many  options.  An 
heiress's  choices  are  wider,  weirder,  Jose- 
phine Abercrombie  rid  herself  of  all 
thoughts  of  marriage  and  the  other  tradi- 
tional paths  of  Miss  LiUie's  "woman's 
world"  and  got  into  the  fight  game.  "I 
ought  to  write  Pam  Sakowltz  a  thank-you 
note,"  she  told  The  House  Post.  "I  like  my 
life  now  and  I  love  what  I  do.  The  only 
thing  I  regret  now  is  that  this  whole  change 
didn't  come  earlier." 

It's  not  that  everything  is  perfect.  There 
are  times  when  the  place  is  so  big,  and  her 
businesses  seem  so  big,  that  she  gets  restless 
at  night.  To  help  her  sleep  she  plays  "sleep 
tapes"  that  murmur  to  her:  "If  you  have  on 
any  tight  clothea,  take  them  off."  That  is  all 
the  ptUow  talk  she  wants.  Josephine  Aber- 
crombie has  given  up  marriage  for  "the 
manly  art." 

In  New  Toi^  Abercrombie  stays  with  her 
friend  Pat  Beavers,  who  owns  the  Surf  Club 
and  the  Zulu  Lounge,  a  couple  of  East  Side 
cabarets  where  the  graduates  of  Phillips 
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Exeter  and  other  prep  outlets  flail  their 
flaxen  hair.  The  apartment  is  very  Fifth 
Avenue,  of  course,  with  a  hall  the  length  of 
a  bowling  alley  and  rooms  the  size  of  air- 
plane hangars.  "Excuse  the  mess,"  Pat  says, 
pointing  to  an  immaculate  room,  "but  I'm 
stUl  a  little  out  of  sorts,  you  see."  Pat  is  Jtist 
ttack  from  the  island  of  Tonga,  where  she 
had  an  absolutely  faaaa'bu-lous  time.  Very 
unspoiled,  you  see.  And  the  food?  Scrump- 
tious. "It  was  Just  perfect."  Tou  see  she  was 
able  to  catch  up  with  her  son  who  is  sailing 
around  the  world  and.  .  .  . 

Josephine  is  in  a  guest  room,  changing. 
She  changes  quite  a  lot.  For  the  evening's 
fight  she  has  decided  to  go  with  a  sweater 
and  a  tight  blue  leather  miniskirt.  Once  a 
day,  it  seems,  someone  compliments  her  on 
her  legs,  and  she  features  them  rather  more 
than  the  average  60-year-old.  "She's  so  gor- 
geous it's  disgusting,"  Pat  says. 

One  of  Pat's  sons  comes  in  from  Jogging 
and  says.  "Hey.  Mom,  why  don't  you  go  to 
the  fight  tonight  with  Josephine?  Tou  can 
sit  upstairs  with  the  poor  folks." 

There  is  a  bit  of  chuckling  over  this  una- 
dorable  remark,  but  Pat  says,  "I'll  pass." 

Most  of  Abercrombie's  high-polish  friends 
have  passed,  too.  Those  who  were  Interested 
remember  well  the  first  fighter  to  walk 
through  the  doors  of  the  Houston  Boxing 
Association,  the  Inglorious  Cedric  Rose. 

"Cedric  was  some  piece  of  work.  I  loved 
him,  we  all  did,  but  he  was  so  bad,"  says 
Abercrombie.  "Oh.  he  was  such  a  trouble- 
maker, I  cannot  tell  you!  He  used  to  come 
over  and  have  breakfast  with  me  after  he 
worked  out.  and  we'd  talk  about  everything. 
He'd  tell  me  his  troubles.  He  was  the  most 
appealing  kid  you'd  ever  want  to  know.  He 
fought  like  a  tiger  and  won  all  his  fights, 
but  he  wouldn't  do  what  he  was  supposed  to 
do.  He  thought  he  could  do  whatever  he 
wanted  and  stiU  win.  We  Just  couldn't  get 
him  to  come  to  the  gym.  He'd  stay  out  all 
night.  He'd  take  out  girls  and  leave  them  in 
the  middle  of  the  highway.  Tou  Just  can't 
believe  all  the  stuff  Cedric  did." 

Spagnola  finally  told  Rose,  My-way-or- 
the-highway,  and  Rose  took  off.  In  Dallas 
he  tried  to  rob  a  convenience  store.  He  was 
armed.  The  initial  sentence  was  suspended, 
but  after  a  series  of  parole  violations  Rose 
was  finally  shipped  off  to  state  prison  in 
HuntsviUe.  Texas. 

Abercrombie  visited  Rose  there  last 
summer,  an  experience  that  Jogged  her  nor- 
mally right-wing  political  sensibilities.  "It's 
Just  terrible,  the  way  they  live!"  Rose  has 
been  in  solitary  confinement  for  various  vio- 
lations, and  in  her  letters  to  him,  Abercrom- 
bie says,  "I  tell  Cedric  to  behave  himself 
better  in  there.  ...  I  don't  really  believe 
that  deep  down  Cedric  is  bad.  He's  Just, 
well,  not  brilliant.  He  was  just  a  street  Icid 
with  knives  and  gims  around  since  he  was  a 
lltUe  kid." 

Fortunately  a  few  less  erratic  fighters 
came  to  the  HBA  door.  Frank  Tate  the  most 
prominent  among  them.  The  "shows,"  as 
Abercrombie  calls  them,  have  not  exactly 
taken  Houston  by  storm.  "We  took  some 
terrible  baths  in  the  beginning.  We  must 
have  lost  11.5  million."  The  very  first  of  her 
shows  was  at  the  Astroarena,  and  it  was  a 
near  disaster.  At>ercrombie  called  Arum  and 
asked  him  to  set  her  up  with  some  "first- 
class  fighters."  Anmi's  traveUog  pugs  were 
low  rent,  it  turned  out,  and  the  evening's  en- 
tertainment was  low  comedy.  "It  was  a  valu- 
able, and  not  too  costly,  lesson,"  Abercrom- 
bie says.  "I  was  taken  advantage  of,  and 
properly."  She  immediately  hired  a  match- 
maker. 
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Once  at  Madison  Square  Garden.  Aber- 
crombie is  among  her  colleagues  in  promo- 
tion. They  aU  extol  her  Mickey  Duff  ("a 
great,  honest  broad").  Shelly  Flnkel  ("an 
honest  lady")  and  Don  Kli>g  ("She's  adoim> 
ble  not  only  in  her  feminine  lovellneaa  but 
also  in  her  business  acumen.  One  minority 
to  another,  I  love  her").  Arum,  for  his  part, 
calls  her  "a  Houston  lady.  She  hasn't  taken 
the  gloves  off  yet." 

In  one  of  the  Garden's  clute,  Abercrombie 
stands  between  Mike  Tyson,  whose  brutish 
neck    seems    thicker    than    Abercrombie's 
waist,  and  the  novelist  Joyce  Carol  Oatea, 
who  is  as  ethereal  as  Olive  Oyl.  Gates  was 
once   overheard   at   a   party   in   Princeton 
saying  that  she  had  published  "as  much  as 
Dickens."  Part  of  her  recent  concerns  tukve 
been  with  the  ring.  She  and  Tyson  are  pals. 
'Are  you  Joyce  Carol  Oates?"  says  Aber- 
crombie. "1  Just  love  your  books." 
"Oh!  Thank  you  very  much." 
"Tes,  I  just  read  one.  Tes.  I  can't  remem- 
ber the.  .  .  ." 
"And  what  do  you  do?" 
"I'm  in  boxing." 
"Promoter  or  manager?" 
"Well,"     Abercrombie     says     bashfully, 
"both,  actually." 

Oates  and  a  few  others  less  tangentially 
related  to  the  piuichlng  business  chat  with 
Abercrombie  about  her  fighters.  But  the 
truth  is  that  while  her  peers  are  polite,  if  a 
bit  patronizing  about  her,  they  do  not  see 
her  as  much  of  a  threat.  They  say  that  for 
all  her  resources,  Abercrombie  has  not  yet 
made  any  significant  mark  as  a  promoter 
and  that  her  hired  manager.  Bob  Spagnola, 
doesn't  know  the  sport  much  better  than 
his  boss.  Most  of  her  shows  have  been  small 
time,  and  her  best  financial  prospects, 
heavyweight  Tony  Tucker,  middleweight 
Tate  and  Junior  welterweight  Joe  Manley 
are  not  exactly  setting  the  world  ablase.  "I 
like  Josephine,  understand,  but  with  all  her 
millions,  she's  gone  nowhere,"  says  Willie 
Savaiuuth.  "Her  organization  needs  revamp- 
ing, 'cause  she's  just  spiimlng  her  wheels."' 
"The  problem  is,  she's  got  to  make  a  deci- 
sion," says  Arum.  "To  be  a  promoter  or  a 
manager.  Unless  you're  a  crook,  you've  got 
to  do  one  or  the  other.  With  King,  he  does 
lx>th  to  screw  the  fighter.  With  Josephine, 
she  leans  over  the  other  way.  She  should 
manage  and  negotiate  with  independent 
promoters,"  which  would  be  dandy,  of 
course,  for  Arum. 

Abercrombie  "dearly  hopes"  that  Tucker 
has  a  chance  someday,  somewhere,  to  de- 
throne at  least  one  of  the  57  existing  world 
heavyweight  champions.  As  she  sits  ringside 
watching  the  one-round  Witherspoon-Smith 
fiasco  her  face  fairly  glows  with  the  idea 
that  after  winning  blue  ribbons  on  a  horse 
in  the  Garden  as  a  girl,  she  may  one  day 
stand  here  next  to  a  sweaty,  pulpy  champi- 
on whom  she  can  call,  with  all  due  respect, 
her  own. 

In  Houston  she  is  still  watching  bouts  be- 
tween, say,  a  kid  fresh  out  of  a  trailer  parte 
and  weak  puncher  known  as  the  Fighting 
Elairdresser.  In  Atlantic  City,  she  waits  pa- 
tiently as  the  ring  announcer  boasts  that 
'"Joe  Frazier's  nephew  is  here  tonight*  They 
call  him  Tyrone  (Puff  of  Smoke)  Prazleri" 

So  why  does  she  persist?  She  has  skied 
down  mountains,  ridden  the  fastest  horses, 
flashed  through  marriages,  happy  and  not. 
She  has  been  Just  about  every  place  she 
could  ever  want  to  go.  What  she  wants  now 
is  the  concentrated,  thrilling  night  that, 
once  in  a  long  while,  boxing  can  provide. 
She  wants  to  be  at  the  center  of  a  night  like 
the  one  when  Joe  Louis  decked  his  man 
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UUie  eould  MtUe  her  aklrts.  a 
night  whan  every  eye  \m  turned  toward  two 
man  tn  a  enidble  of  violenee  and  wQL  She 
wante  the  tawwledge  that  abe  haa  done 
richt  by  her  fWitcra  and  richt  by  the  sport. 
She  wanta  the  He  Nicht 

"1  love  the  flghten  and  the  competition." 
afae  aaya.  "I  kne  fur  coats  on  a  hot  day, 
funny  hata  on  strange  people,  ptirple 
talc  COM  Jewdry,  the  whole  weird. 
!  Ufe  of  the  boxing  world.  I  love  it  aU. 
It's  adorable. 
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Wedneadaw,  FOmtary  25, 1987 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  recently  intro- 
duead  a  Ui.  H.a  96  wWch  wM  require  the 
Genwgl  Aooouniing  Office  to  conduct  a  conv 
pMe  and  thorough  audR  of  the  Federal  Re- 
aarae  Syatam  and  benka.  Thia  bin  provides 
that  The  Coiwptoaer  General  ahall  make  an 
audR  for  each  fiacal  year  of  the  Federal  Re- 
aanw  Board,  the  Federal  Adviaory  Council, 
the  Federal  Open  Meifcet  Conwnitiee.  and  ail 
Fedaral  Reeerva  banka  and  their  branches,  in- 
dudng  tranaartwni  of  the  System's  open 
maitat  aooowH  conducted  through  recognized 
daalara.  The  bM  further  providee  that  the  Gen- 
eral Aooouniing  Ofltee  sfwN  be  able  to  review 
al  books  and  records  of  the  Federal  Reserve. 
Acoeaa  to  ttw  reeuNs  of  such  an  audit  wriH  give 
Congress  some  povver  to  oversee  ttw  policies 
of  the  Fed. 

Such  an  audK  of  the  Federal  Reserve  is 
necaasary  when  one  considers  that  ttie  Fed- 
eral Reeerve.  the  FDIC,  and  the  Office  of  the 
Comptroler  of  the  Currency  "are  empowered 
to  cany  out  fcncions  crucial  to  our  system  of 
govarranent  and  to  our  Nation's  economy." 
Yet  amazingly  enough.  Congress  enacted  a 
law  that  prwents  ttie  GAO  from  auditing 
thaaa  vital  enliliea  of  our  National  Govern- 
ment The  ramUfcaltons  of  this  secrecy  take 
on  grealar  signMcance  wtien  one  considers 
that  the  Monetary  Control  Act  aHows  the  Fed- 
eral Reaarve  to  purchase  pi^Mr  obigations  of 
feraign  governments  and  use  them  as  coHat- 
aral  ter  Fedarrf  Reaeive  notes.  In  stating  a 
raaaon  for  exchxfng  these  crucial  furxMiorfs 
kom  the  puraiew  of  the  GAO  audit,  the 
Senate  Committaron  Governmental  Affairs 
wrote  in  197B:  The  Federal  Reserve  [Fed] 
must  be  abto  to  independently  conduct  the 
Nalion'a  monetary  policy. 

The  Fed.  unfortunately,  has  abused  its  inde- 
pandanoe.  Paul  Craig  Roberts,  an  economist 
at  Georgetown  University,  argues  that  the  Fed 
used  ite  power  to  thwart  the  economic  policies 
of  the  Reagan  adnMalration  during  1981-82. 
Hto  aludy  provMea  a  good  exampte  of  Fed  in- 


Acoonlng  to  Professor  Roberts,  in  late 
1980  and  eariy  1961  when  the  new  adminis- 
taion  was  putting  togeltier  its  economic 
polqr.  there  was  an  ahnoet  universal  consen- 
wa  that  Wto  could  be  done  to  get  inflation 
quickly  under  oonkol.  The  administration 
aougM  to  deal  wNh  the  econornc  situatnn  by 
pnxMng  moderate,  atabto,  and  predKtable 
moneteiy  growth  that  wQukJ  first  stablize  the 
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inflation  rate  and  gradually  bring  H  down.  The 
adaiinistration  also  enacted  tax  policies  which 
wouM  contribute  to  tower  real  interest  rates 
and  increaae  private  sector  savings.  These 
pokaes  were  also  to  be  coupled  with  cute  in 
Federal  spervling.  Utlimateiy,  Reagan  wanted 
to  promote  long  term  ecorxxnic  growth  and 
stability. 

But  the  Federal  Reserve  did  not  provMe  the 
moderate,  stable,  and  predictabte  monetary 
growth  desirsd  by  the  Reagan  administration. 
The  Fed  believed  that  Reagan's  ecommic 
pofcies  woukJ  cause  inflation  and  that  ttie  Fed 
woirid  ultimately  be  blamed.  In  response,  the 
Fed  greatly  reduced  ttie  supply  of  money. 
Owing  1981  atone,  the  Fed  produced  75  per- 
cent of  ttie  total  reduction  In  monetary  growth 
ttial  the  administration  had  intended  to  be 
spread  over  a  6-year  period. 

The  policies  of  the  Fed  did  bring  down  infla- 
tioa  But  tfte  price  was  high.  Millions  of  Individ- 
ualt  lost  their  jobs  as  ttie  country  suffered 
from  the  worst  reoesston  since  the  Great  De- 
preasion.  An  elected  administration  saw  its 
pofcies  subverted  by  an  independent,  uneiect- 
edbody. 

The  Fed,  moreover,  also  seems  to  dabble  in 
partisan  politics.  It  has  some  influence  over 
ttie  outcome  of  various  Presidential  elections. 
One  could  easily  select  the  eariier  campaigns 
of  Johnson,  Nixon,  and  Ford,  but  I  will  use  ttie 
Caiter-Reagan  contest  as  an  example. 

In  May  1980,  wtien  it  was  tiecoming  dear 
ttiat  Reagan  would  be  the  nominee  of  ttie  Re- 
publican Party,  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
began  a  6-month  expansion  of  the  money 
supply  tfiat  was  almost  unprecedented  in  our 
history.  During  the  last  6  monttis  of  ttie  year, 
Mik  Increased  $25.8  billion,  or  13.4  percent 
The  increase  prior  to  the  election  was,  In  fact, 
greater.  The  Fed  increased  the  money  supply 
by  almost  $39  billion  before  scaling  back  in 
Deoemt>er,  after  the  Presidential  election  was 
over. 

The  Fed  pursued  such  an  expansionary 
policy  because  It  feared  ttiat  a  tight  monetary 
polkry  might  defeat  President  Carter.  Such 
parfsan  behavior  came  at  a  high  price,  forcing 
ttie  country  to  conterxj  with  record  setting  in- 
terest rates. 

Despite  such  twtiavior,  supporters  of  ttie 
Fed  continue  to  argue  in  favor  of  its  independ- 
ence. They  believe  that  the  Central  Govern- 
ment cannot  tie  trusted  to  follow  an  anti-infla- 
tionery  policy.  Elected  officials  are  prone  to 
pursue  a  loose  monetary  policy  which  will 
create  high  rates  of  economic  growth  over  ttie 
short  run.  But  2  or  3  years  later,  when  ttie  ad- 
ministration is  out  of  office,  inflation  will  take 
off.  Only  an  impartial  agency,  isolated  from 
PoMks  can  be  trusted  to  serve  the  financial 
Interests  of  ttie  country. 

There  is  some  merit  to  this  argument.  But 
the  Fed  has  not  operated  wHtwut  some  poMi- 
cal  bias.  And  even  ttiough  elected  officials 
certainly  have  been  known  to  act  in  their  own 
self>interest  they  are  at  least  accountable  to 
the  people. 

Wtien  the  Founding  Fattiere  wrote  ttie  Corv 
stitutton,  ttiey  explicitly  gave  Congress  ttie 
"power  to  coin  money  and  regulate  the  value 
thereof."  They  believed  that  of  the  three 
brawchea  of  government,  only  Congress  was 
ctose  enough  to  ttie  people  to  be  given  this 
power.  But  Congress  relinquished  its  power 
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when  it  treated  the  Fed  in  1913.  The  central 
bank  wag  given  power  to  regulate  banks  and 
control  tiM  supplies  of  money  and  credtt  and  it 
was  givgn  the  independence  thought  to  be 
appraprtgte  for  a  regulatory  agency.  There 
was  no  feneral  understanding  at  that  time  of 
the  impcytance  of  using  money  and  credit  to 
stabilize  the  economy.  Ttie  immense  power  of 
ttie  Fed  derived  more  from  accklent  than 
design.  Congress,  therefore,  is  fully  justified  in 
trying  to  regain  some  control  over  monetary 
poBcy. 

Suppofters  of  the  status  quo  also  argue  that 
the  Fed  abtoes  by  the  broad  objectives  of  the 
White  House  and  is  therefore  heto  in  check.  In 
the  195(rs.  the  poKcies  of  the  Fed  reltocted 
ttie  anti-ififlatmnary  orientatnn  of  Eisenho«rer. 
In  the  19B0's.  it  accommodated  the  Kennedy- 
Johnson  expanstoa  tn  the  1970's,  it  vacillated 
between  fighting  infiatton  and  recessioa  And, 
in  ttie  I9e0's,  it  foHowed  Reagan's  lead  and 
fougtit  inHatton. 

At  timgs  the  Fed  may  indeed  folkw  the 
wishes  of  the  Presxtent  But  ttie  Founding  Fa- 
ttiers  gave  Congress,  and  not  the  Executive, 
power  oMsr  the  purse.  By  altowing  the  GAO  to 
audit  ttie  Fed,  we  will  finally  be  at>to  to  piece 
togettier  how  it  makes  its  dedstons.  Ttiis  will 
make  ttie  Fed  more  accountatile  to  Congress. 
Since  Congress  is  an  elected  body,  such 
oversight  will  ultimately  serve  ttie  goals  of  rep- 
resentetive  government  It  is  high  time  ttiat 
ttie  peopte  be  given  an  increased  say  in  mat- 
ters virtiic)i  affect  their  very  well  being. 


FILIPINO  WORLD  WAR  II 
VETERANS 


HON.  MERVYN  M.  DYMALLY 

OPCAUrORNU 

nr  THE  HODSE  or  representativks 
Wednesday,  February  25,  1987 

Mr.  DVMALLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  re- 
introdudrtg  a  bill  wtiKh  enjoys  bipartisan  sup- 
port to  provkle  relief  to  certain  Rlipino  war 
veterans.  A  similar  measure  was  introduced 
by  Senator  IrMXJVE  in  the  Senate. 

This  measure  addresses  a  problem  facing 
roughly  1,600  Friipino  Worid  War  II  veterans 
who  resUe  in  California  and  an  unknown 
number  throughout  ttie  country.  Under  sec- 
tnns  701  and  702  of  ttie  1940  Nattonality  Act 
as  were  In  effect  before  December  24,  1952, 
Congress  altowed  noncitizens  wtio  had  served 
honorat>ly  in  ttie  Armed  Forces  during  Worid 
War  II  to  petitton  for  naturalizatton.  A  2-year 
eligibility  period  from  January  1945  to  Decem- 
ber 31,  1946,  was  eatiMiahed  under  these 
provistong.  While  this  act  was  fully  carried  out 
in  ottier  qualifying  areas  of  ttie  worid,  H  was 
not  ttie  case  in  the  Philippines.  Our  then  Attor- 
ney General  dkj  not  provkle  for  an  examiner 
to  receive  petitkins  from  ttie  Filipino  soMiers 
for  a  period  of  9  months.  As  a  result  we  now 
have  Rlipino  veterans  wtio  couM  not  petitton 
by  the  deadline  seeking  the  benefits  of  this 
act  for  four  decades. 

In  a  UJS.  Supreme  Court  case  /NS  v.  Men- 
doza  (Na  82-849),  a  veteran  claimed  that  due 
to  the  unBvailatMlity  of  an  examiner  in  ttie  Phil- 
ippines for  9  months,  the  Justx»  Department 
cannot  deny  his  petitton  for  naturalizatton 
under  thg  1940  act  The  high  court  ruled,  how- 
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ever,  that  ttie  Justice  Department  was  not  es- 
topped by  improper  implemenUtkxi  from  chal- 
lenging eech  petitton  legally.  Therefore,  for 
every  Filipino  veteran  wtio  petittons  for  natu- 
ralizatton under  this  law,  ttie  Justne  Depart- 
ment couto  deny  and  deport  Moreover,  the 
Justtoe  Department  now  finds  itself  confronted 
with  numerous  lawsuits  filed  by  Filipino  veter- 
ans to  recover  a  right  Congress  granted  ttiem. 

These  indnnduals  now  stand  a  ctiance  of 
tosing  ttieir  tong  quest  for  citizenship  that  we 
offered  for  ttieir  bravery  in  our  struggle  to 
maintain  peace  and  security.  In  addition,  ttiese 
veterans  are  near  or  are  at  retirement  age 
with  well  estalilistied  families  In  ttie  United 
States.  To  hoM  a  ttireat  of  being  deported 
from  a  country  they  have  called  home  for 
years,  and  beiiig  separated  from  families  they 
tiave  labored  to  maintain  is  purely  unjust 

My  bill  seeks  to  restore  the  benefit  offered 
under  the  1940  act  by  extending  the  filing 
deadline  for  180  days.  During  the  98th  and 
99th  Congresses,  I  attempted  to  add  the 
same  measure  on  to  ttie  Immigratton  Reform 
Act(s)  only  to  fall  stiort  of  floor  conskJeratton. 
It  Is  my  hope  that  this  histortoal  Congress  will 
mark  an  end  of  this  40-year-old  struggle. 

For  ttie  informatton  of  my  colleagues,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  inserting  foltowing  my  remarks 
a  copy  of  the  analysis  of  this  bill  provtoed  by 
ttie  Justtoe  Department  Let  me  add  as  well 
that  the  Department  supports  the  passage  of 
this  measure. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  you  and  my  colleagues 
to  conskler  supporting  my  proposal,  and  I 
hope  that  this  body  as  a  wtiole  will  move  for 
its  adoptton. 

n.S.  Dkpartmzht  op  Justice, 
WaahingUm,  DC,  Atiffutt  28,  19SS. 
Hon.  Peter  W.  Rodiho,  Jr., 
Chairman,    Committee    on    the    Judiciary, 
House  of  Representatives,   Washington, 
DC. 

Dear  BCr.  Cbairmah:  This  U  in  response  to 
your  request  for  the  views  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  on  HJl.  1303,  a  bill  to 
permit  the  naturalization  of  certain  Filipino 
war  veterans.  For  the  reasons  set  forth 
below,  this  Department  recommends  enact- 
ment of  tills  legislation,  with  one  revision. 

The  bill  would  permit  the  naturalization 
of  certain  nationals  of  the  Philippines  who 
might  previously  have  qualified  for  natural- 
ization under  the  provisions  of  Title  III  of 
the  Nationality  Act  of  1940.  as  in  effect 
tiefore  Decemt>er  34,  1953.  Under  Sections 
701  and  703  of  that  Act,  non-citizens  who 
bad  served  honorably  in  the  Armed  Forces 
of  the  United  States  during  World  War  n 
could  petition  for  naturalization.  A  petition 
tuu)  to  be  filed  no  later  than  December  31. 
1946. 

For  some  time  following  the  expiration  of 
the  time  limit  established  by  Congress  for 
claiming  naturalization,  it  appeared  that 
few  persons  were  Interested  in  asserting  any 
claim  to  naturalization  under  ttiis  provision. 
However,  in  1967,  a  Filipino  veteran  filed 
suit,  fiaiwiing  that  the  U.S.  Government  was 
estopped  from  denying  this  petition  for  nat- 
uralization because  it  had  engaged  in  af- 
firmative misconduct.  The  government 
action  attacked  by  the  veteran  was  the  revo- 
cation. In  1945.  of  the  authority  granted  to  a 
vice-oonnil  in  the  Philippines  to  confer  nat- 
uralization lienefita.  and  the  decision  to  not 
assign  a  naturalization  officer  in  his  place 
until  August  1946.  Tills  action  was  taken 
pursuant  to  a  request  by  the  newly  inde- 
pendent Philippine  Qovemment.  which  had 
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l>ecome  concerned  that  naturalized  Filipino 
veterans  were  leaving  the  Philippines  imme- 
diately upon  naturalization.  The  Supreme 
Court  held  ttiat  the  Government  tiad  not 
engaged  in  affirmative  misconduct,  and  ttiat 
the  veteran  was  not  entitled  to  naturaliza- 
Uon.  INS  v.  HUH,  414  VS.  5  (1973). 

Since  ttiat  time,  numerous  lawsuits  have 
l>een  filed  on  various  theories,  all  claiming 
ttiat  Philippine  veterans  previously  eligible 
under  the  terms  of  the  Act  of  1940  are  enti- 
tled to  naturalization.  These  suits  have  tieen 
filed  on  betialf  of  veterans  in  the  United 
States  and  in  the  Philippines.  In  the  major 
lawsuit  on  this  subject,  ttiree  categories  of 
veterans  were  established  by  the  court,  with 
varying  levels  of  claims  recognized.'  Matter 
of  Naturalization  of  68  Filipino  War  Veter- 
ans, 406  F.  Supp.  931  (N.D.  Gal.  1975).  The 
claims  were  tiased  on  the  court's  finding 
that  "constructive"  filing  of  petitions  had 
occurred  where  the  veteran  had  applied  or 
made  efforts  to  apply,  or  where  the  veteran 
would  have  applied  if  the  naturalization  of- 
ficer had  not  l>een  withdrawn.  Since  that 
time,  other  lawsuits  liased  on  68  Filipino 
War  Veterans,  supra,  have  been  tried.  A 
sulietantial  number  of  cases  Is  lielng  held  in 
abeyance,  pending  the  outcome  of  a  second 
category  case  on  appeal.  The  Ninth  Circuit 
ruled  against  the  Government  on  this 
appeal.  Pangilinan,  et  oL,  v.  INS,  No.  80- 
4543  (9th  Cir..  August  11.  1980). 

In  addition,  the  Ctiief  Judge  of  the  Cen- 
tral District  of  California  Issued  an  ex  parte 
order  to  tils  clerk  ordering  him  to  accept 
filing  by  all  veterans,  in  and  outside  the 
United  States,  an  order  which  we  consider 
Highly  improper. 

The  situation  we  are  faced  with,  almost 
forty  years  after  the  expiration  of  the  natu- 
ralization provision,  is  an  unceasing  stream 
of  litigation  by  veterans  claiming  naturaliza- 
tion. It  is  clearly  in  the  Government's  inter- 
est to  put  tills  matter  to  rest. 

The  bill  in  question  could  go  far  toward 
resolving  this  issue,  as  weU  as  affording  nat- 
uralization to  certain  persons  wlio  may  have 
been  unable  to  apply  for  naturalization  t>e- 
cause  of  the  agreement  made  lietween  the 
Governments  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Philippines.  Congress  previously  recognized 
the  contribution  made  by  the  Filipino  veter- 
ans during  World  War  II.  and  is  clearly  free 
once  more  to  provide  the  privilege  of  natu- 
ralization in  recognition  of  that  service. 

This  bill  would  allow  Filipino  national  vet- 
erans within  the  United  States,  present 
tx>th  on  the  date  of  enactment  and  on  the 
date  of  filing  of  the  application  for  natural- 
ization, to  liecome  naturalized  citizens.  The 
veterans  must  have  lieen  eligible  for  natu- 
ralization under  the  Nationality  Act  of  1940, 
as  amended,  but  liave  failed  to  file  a  peti- 
tion for  naturalization  before  January  1. 
1947.  The  ^plication  must  be  filed  no  later 
than  90  days  after  enactment  of  the  biU. 

The  Department  twlleves  ttiat  paragraph 
(3)  should  lie  revised  to  extend  the  filing 
time  tram  90  to  180  days.  This  will  insure 
that  no  eligible  veteran  misses  the  opportu- 
nity to  file  an  application. 


<  Judce  Rent e«  divided  the  cUimanU  as  follows: 
I.  appUeanU  who  ertalbUhed  qualUylnc  time  In  the 
United  BUtes  Armed  Forca  and  wtio  did  all  they 
could  in  IMS  and  1944  to  become  naturalised  under 
Section  703  of  the  NaUooaUty  Act  of  1940;  n.  appU- 
canU  who  estabUihed  qualUylnt  mlUtar;  time  In 
the  United  States  Anned  Porees  but  who  did  not  st- 
tenvt  to  naturmliae  Iwfore  December  SI,  1M4.  the 
termlnaUoa  date  of  Section  702:  and  m.  appUcanU 
who  were  unable  to  establish  they  served  In  a  quali- 
fylns  branch  of  the  United  States  Armed  Porcea. 
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The  Office  of  Managemoit  and  Budget 
has  advised  ttiis  Department  that  there  la 
no  objection  to  the  sulimissitHi  of  this  report 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  AdminlstratioD's 
program. 

Sincerely. 

Johr  R.  Boltor. 
Assistant  Attomew  QenemL 


CRISIS  CEN'l'iiJt  VOLUNTEERS 
GIVE  THEIR  ALL  FOR  COMMU- 
NITY 


HON.  BEN  ERDREICH 

OP  ALABAMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  Or  RXFRESEHTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  25,  1987 

Mr.  ERDREICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  spirit  of 
volunteerism  and  compasston  for  ottiers  is  an 
important  part  of  our  nattonal  character,  par- 
ticularly among  ttie  peopte  of  Jefferaon 
County,  AL,  wtKMn  t  am  privieged  to  represent 
in  this  great  body,  htowhere  is  that  spirit  eidito- 
ited  more  ttien  among  ttie  150  vokinteers  who 
help  provkle  counseling  for  a  broad  spectrum 
of  tiuman  concerns  and  problems  at  ttie  Crisis 
Center  of  Jefferson  Courity. 

The  crisis  center,  founded  in  1970,  ran  on  a 
stioestring  txxlget  for  ttie  first  3  yeers  of  its 
existence,  and  in  1973  became  a  United  Way 
agency  with  eight  pato  staff  membere,  relying 
on  funding  from  ttie  United  Way  as  well  as 
grants  and  contributtons.  Ttie  center's  serv- 
k:es  include  a  special  kid's  help  line  to  ad- 
dress the  special  needs  and  protilems  of 
youth,  crisis  interventton  for  rape  victima,  a 
community  educatkxi  outreach  program  ttiat 
provides  the  community  with  a  apoaker's 
bureau,  films,  tapes  and  Kteratura  on  current 
community  concerns,  and  a  24-tKMr  tK>t  line 
that  provides  immediate  counseling  to  help 
ttiose  with  a  problem  ttiey  can't  handte  atone. 

In  1985,  the  center  answered  21,174  calls 
(an  average  of  58  per  day),  of  whKh  1,842 
were  potential  suckles  and  1,778  were  cate- 
gorized as  "everyday  problems  in  living."  The 
largest  category  was  "imeipersonal,"  with 
6,41 9  calls  received,  most  of  them  about  mar- 
riage, courtship  and  family  relattons. 

Volunteer  phone  counsetors  represent  a 
cross-sectton  of  the  community,  all  caring 
peopte  wtiose  main  concern  is  helping  ottiers. 
Counsetor  trainees  are  selected  from  appli- 
cants after  interviewing  and  given  a  tiask: 
training  coirae  that  inckides  60  houre  of  lec- 
ture and  ctosely  superviaed  worte  A  counselor 
is  expected  to  work  12  hours  each  month  on 
a  telephone  shift  and  is  asked  to  make  a 
commitmem  to  wori(  a  regular  shift  for  at  least 
a  year. 

On  Friday,  February  27,  1967,  the  criais 
center  is  holding  a  banquet  to  honor  the  150 
vokjnteers  who  so  selflessiy  and  generously 
give  of  their  time  and  experience  to  offer 
sound  advtoe,  a  reason  for  living,  or  pertiaps, 
just  a  sympatlietk:  ear  to  the  ttwuaands  who 
call  323-7777.  White  all  of  the  vokjnteers  at 
ttie  center  are  truly  deserving  of  our  highest 
praise  and  admiratton,  the  center  has  sotectad 
19  indivtouals  to  receive  special  awards  for 
ttieir  signifKant  votonteer  contributtons.  Those 
vokjnteers  inckide  Mary  Or,  Alice  Hawk, 
Zekte  Barnes,  Sylvia  Darnell,  Thekna  Green, 
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Susan  CIck.  OaM 


HOWSH,    V8l6n8    I  lOWOn, 
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homeless   mentally   ill    in    particular.   As   a 
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operate  under  ttie  same  warrantv  reoure- 
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tiua    awirtanm    iinnn    which    his    decision    is     sociatton.  ttie  Automotive  Waretiouse  Distribu-        "(4)  No  State  may,  after  a  reasonable  time 
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SuMn  CWc  Daw*  HommM,  Valarie  HommN, 
ChfMhs  NcNci^  MsSm  Thofns,  Myre  OdMs, 
McOofMldt  Donns  J8nnings,  Cirois 
Bwttia  RvkMI,  Jaromo  Coopw,  Char- 
lotto  IvM,  Sharon  Tunwr,  and  Valma  Danson. 
I  am  aura  my  colaaguog  in  the  House  join 
ma  in  c<in(|>afcJa<iny  Ihoao  19  for  being  sirt- 
gtod  out  for  thair  aigniflcant  contributions  as 
voiuntoara,  aa  wal  aa  aH  of  the  irxlividuals 
«^  have  halpad  make  the  Criait  Center  of 
Jallaraon  County  the  great  success  it  has 
baooma.  I  can  think  of  few  poopio  wtw  are 
mora  daaaning  of  recognition  than  those  wtw 
maita  uniqua  and  signMcanl  contributions  to 
thair  oommunlHaa,  not  for  monetary  or  person- 
al gain,  but  Juat  because  they  care. 


RELIEP  FOR  THE  HOMELESS 


HON.  RONALD  V.  DELLUMS 

ovcAUFoamA 
m  THB  HOU8B  OF  KSEBBBfTATIVKS 

Wednesday  February  25, 1987 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Specter,  on  Febnjaiy 
1Z  1867,  Praaidant  flaagan  signed  into  law 
amargancy  ralaf  lagialaiion  tOr  the  homeless; 
$50  mMon  «(■  be  imroedMaly  spent  to  bring 
ralaf  to  some  of  our  Nation's  moat  needy  citi- 


MMto  I  apptaud  thia  effort  and  am  pleased 
that  such  quick  action  was  taken  by  Congress 
and  the  MAiRa  llouaa,  I  cannot  ignore  the  his- 
toric bony  of  the  White  House  support  of  this 


Prtor  to  my  1970  atoctton  to  Congress,  I 
aaivad  ort  tha  Darlialai  Oly  Gowwi,  before 
ffMtl  waaa  paycNaftrte  aodal  worker  in  Berke- 
ley. My  oam  paraonal  hwolvament  with 
homatsea  peopto  artd  in  parlKular  the  home- 
leaa  mantaly  ■  began  durmg  the  years  when 
RonaM  Raagan  was  Governor  of  California.  I 
racal  with  ^wity  my  astonishment  at  the  cal- 
kMM  way  the  Reagan  administratkxi  ad- 
(keaaad  ttie  protilema  of  homelessness  in  the 
nnki-1960's  in  CaifOmia.  As  in  many  States, 
the  CaMomia  State  hoapitals  were  over- 
crowdad  and  undarataffed.  Community  mental 
haaMh  waa  at!  years  away,  and  the  wide- 
spread uae  of  anNpaychoUc  dnigs  was  in  its 
infancy.  At  a  top  level  stetewide  meeting  with 
Governor  Rnagan,  the  pight  of  Califomia's 
pubic  mental  haafth  patients  was  discussed. 
To  the  amazement  of  all  present.  Governor 
Reagan  saM  that  Caifomia  publk:  mental 
health  inatituttona  ware  not  understaffed,  but 
ware  in  tect  overcrowded.  At  first  Mr.  Speak- 
er, we  thought  Governor  Reagan  was  playing 
wHh  worda  and  wouU  eventually  see  the  ab- 
aurdNy  of  Na  thoughts.  Inatoad  it  was  discov- 
ered thai  ha  meant  exactly  what  he  said. 
Baton  tong  tha  atoaate  of  Berketey.  (Mdand. 
San  Randaco.  and  Loa  Angeles  became  the 
hawan  tor  the  mentely  W  who  had  been  dein- 
attultanabad  from  CaMornia  State  hospitals. 
Ptaaae  rsmember,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  talking 
about  tha  emptying  of  hoapitals  before  com- 
mwiNy  mental  health  centers  ware  constnjct- 
ed.  Tlw  time  was  1966-67  and  we  were  at  a 
loaa  to  know  what  to  do  about  the  homeless 
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homeless  mentally  ill  in  partxsjiar.  As  a 
mamt)er  of  ttw  committee  I  now  chair,  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Cohimbia,  I  have 
worked  to  buiM  a  natwnal  awareness  of  this 
prolilem  by  focusing  on  the  plight  of  the 
hometess  wtw  reskle  in  our  Natkm's  Capital 
ani  sleep  on  grates  wittwi  sight  of  the  Wliite 
House.  In  1975,  our  colleague  Walter 
Fauntroy  and  I  and  atong  with  then  commit- 
tee chair,  Charles  Oiggs,  investigated  ttie  way 
in  which  ttie  Federal  Government  was  treatkig 
the  mentally  ill  at  St.  Elizabeths  Hospital.  We 
w6re  appalled  to  find  that  no  plan  existed  for 
ttie  aftercare  of  deinstitutxxialized  St  Eliza- 
batia  paltonta.  In  1979,  after  becoming  ch* 
of  ttie  Distnct  of  Columbia  Committee,  I 
chaired  7  days  of  hearings  on  ttie  problems 
faokig  the  urban  centers  of  our  Natkxi.  In 
1960  and  1981,  I  directed  committee  staff  to 
begin  a  kxig-range  investigation  of  the  prac- 
tne  of  the  deinstitutionalizatk>n  of  ttie  mentally 
ill.  With  the  support  of  the  ranking  Reputifcan 
manber  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Commit- 
ter Stewart  McKinney,  study  was  conduct- 
ed into  ttie  appropriateness  of  ttie  mass  emp- 
tying of  our  Nation's  State  mental  health  insti- 
tutiDns.  Ttiree  days'  of  hearings  were  hehj 
dufng  wtiich  expert  witnesses  confirmed  wtiat 
our  staff  investigatnn  had  uncovered,  ttiat  ttie 
nafonal  phenomenon  of  deinstitutionalizing 
ttie  mentally  ill  was  tiecoming  the  major  con- 
tributor to  the  increases  of  homeless  and 
straet  populatnn.  That  was  6  years  ago,  Mr. 
Spaaker. 

Today  40-60  percent  of  the  people  wtio 
wander  our  streets  are  seriously  mentally  ill 
and  ttie  majority  have  been  deinstitutnnalized 
without  regard  to  their  state  of  mind  or  future. 

We  now  have  before  us  legisiatran,  which  I 
support  that  would  release  $500  millkxi  to 
assist  States  in  addressing  this  national  trage- 
dy ttiat  has  gone  on  for  far  too  k>ng.  For  some 
of  us,  Mr.  Speaker,  20  years  is  long  enough, 
surely  we  can  do  better. 


I.EGISLATION  TO  AMEND  THE 
CLEAN  Am  ACT 


I  came  to  Congress  in  1970,  I 
ptedgadtodoal  I  oouM  to  bring  some  relief 
to  the  Naion's  homalaaa  In  general  and  the 


HON.  WILLIAM  L  DANNEB«EYER 

OF  CALirORinA 
IN  THZ  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEirrATrVES 

Wednesday,  February  25, 1987 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  reintroducing  a  bill  to  alleviate  ttie  continu- 
ing prot)lems  created  by  antKompetitive  and 
anfconsumer  warranties  contairied  in  ttie 
Clean  Air  Act 

Frst  it  would  limit  ttie  productk>n  and  per- 
formance warranties  on  emissksn  systems  to  2 
years/24,000  miles  and  make  sure  the  list  of 
parts  covered  is  not  subsequently  exparKJed. 
It  woukJ  specifically  limit  the  2  year/24,000 
mile  warranty  to  ttie  catalytk:  converter,  ttie 
ttiermal  reactor,  and  parts  solely  used  for 
ernssnns  control.  EPA  wouM  retain  ttie  right 
to  recall  emission  system  failures  for  5  years/ 
SOjOOO  miles.  Seoind,  it  further  increases 
coaipetitkxi  by  repealing  ttie  counterproduc- 
tiva  parts  certificston  prcgrani  and  by  doing 
away  with  ttie  waiver  ttiat  altows  auto  manu- 
faoturers  to  specify  the  use  of  one  of  their 
own  parts.  Third,  it  permits  independent  CaH- 
foinia  auto  parts  dealers  and  repair  stiops  to 
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operate  under  ttie  same  warranty  require- 
ments titet  apply  in  other  States.  And  finally,  it 
clarifies  ttie  antitampering  proviskxis  of  ttie 
law. 

In  1977,  Congress  amended  the  Clean  Air 
Act  to  protect  the  small  businessman  and  the 
consumer  from  anticompetitive  emisskxis  war- 
ranties. Parts  to  be  warranted  for  the  ex- 
tended period  were  limited  to  those  that  are 
installed:  prknarHy  to  control  emisskxis. 

EPA  expanded  the  Nst  of  parts  covered  by 
the  warranty  through  regulattons.  Ttie  Automo- 
tive Senflce  Industry  Assodatkxi  [ASIA]  and 
the  Automotive  Parts  RebuiWers  Assoctatnn 
[APf^]  filed  suit  in  1980  assedvig  that  the 
reguiatfois  were  contrary  to  the  Clean  Ak  Act 
as  amended  in  1977.  In  a  separate  aclton,  ve- 
hKte  manufacturers  and  importers  filed  suit  on 
ttie  warmnty  and  certificatkxi  matters  and  in- 
cluded ai  legal  objectkxi  to  the  stiort  test  regu- 
latwns  issued  by  EPA.  The  court  ordered  con- 
soUdatton  of  the  cases,  forcing  joint  conskJer- 
atton  of  aftermarket  and  vetik:le  manufacturer 


Prwr  to  final  court  arguments,  ASIA  and 
APRA  pfesented  to  EPA  a  techracal  report  by 
Packer  Sngkieering  whk:h  analyzed  the  specif- 
k:  parte  under  conskjeratmn,  the  partkxilar 
performance  objectives  of  such  parte  and  ttie 
historical  nature  of  ttiek  use.  Based  on  this 
report  and  other  informatxxi  supplied  to  EPA 
by  ASIA  and  APRA,  a  tentative  consensus 
was  reactied  wtiKh  woukt  have  sut>stantially 
Kmited  the  parte  sut>ject  to  the  extended  5 
year/50,D00  mile  performance  warranty. 

Ttie  court  recognized  that  Congress  dkl  in 
fact  act  to  reduce  ttie  antk»mpetitive  effecte 
of  a  broad  coverage/tong  length  warranty  in 
1977.  However,  it  accepted  the  EPA  interpre- 
tatton  that  ttie  warranty  coverage  for  ttie  first 
2  years/24,000  miles  was  for  aH  components 
affecting  emisstons.  With  respect  to  coverage 
after  2  years/24,000  mHes,  ttie  court  avokied 
a  direct  dedskxi  on  the  conectness  of  ttie 
parts  list  issued  by  EPA.  Ttie  court  stated  that 
the  parte  list  was  advisory  only  arxl  therefore 
not  subjact  to  attack. 

The  court  dkj  not  disturb  the  liberties  taken 
by  EPA  in  misinterpreting  the  1977  amend- 
mente  to  the  Clean  Air  Act  EPA  regutatnns 
provkle  ttiat  not  only  sole  or  primary  parte 
must  be  warranted,  but  also  secondary  parte 
wtiKh  fail  tiecause  of  a  failed  primary  part 
Ttie  court's  dedskxi  on  ttie  certificatkxi  issues 
transformed  a  congresskxial  edk:t  to  provkle  a 
program  to  avokl  monopoly  into  one  whk^  ac- 
tually creates  an  antkx>mpetitive  situatkxi 
whKh  ia  worse  ttian  wtiat  would  have  oc- 
curred if  no  such  program  had  been  instituted. 

EPA  r»gutatkxis  provkle  that  an  aftermarket 
manufadturer  wtio  certified  parte  is  liat>to  for 
all  coste  incurred  by  a  vehk:le  manufacturer 
caused  t>y  ttie  failure  of  ttiat  certified  part 
Certifiera  must  as  a  conditkxi  of  certificatkxi, 
agree  to  such  a  reimtxirsement  sctieme. 

Under  ttie  proposed  regulations,  to  avokl 
warranty  repair  obligations  wtiere  an  uncerti- 
fied part  has  l>een  used,  ttie  vehnle  manufac- 
turer need  only  "demonstrate"  that  the  defect 
or  damage  to  the  vehkde's  emisskxi  control 
system  was  caused  by  the  uncertified  part 
Ttie  vellKte  manufacturer  woukl  provkle  the 
consumer  with  a  written  copy  of  his  technnal 
argument  and  warranty  denial  and  list  objec- 
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tive  evklence  upon  whk:h  his  dedskxi  is 
tiased.  Ttie  denial  must  stiow  a  causal  con- 
nection between  the  use  of  the  part  and  test 
failure  and  contain  an  assertion  that  removal 
of  the  uncertified  part  and  replacement  with 
an  OEM  part  woukl  resolve  the  prot>lem  or 
ttiat  use  of  ttiat  part  caused  damage  to  ottier 
parte  whk:h  must  be  replaced  to  resolve  the 
prot>lem. 

This  woukl  ttien  put  the  consumer  into  the 
unenviable  position  of  fighting  ttie  vehkrie 
manufacturer  on  their  turf  and  under  ttieir 
mles.  Ttie  result  is  only  too  clear.  The  after- 
market  parte  manufacturer  has  no  chok».  He 
can  certify  and  take  on  immense  financial  obli- 
gations and  the  prospect  of  unending  legal 
battles  with  ttie  vehicle  manufacturer  over 
whteh  part  caused  damage,  or,  the  aftermar- 
ket parts  manufacturer  can  decline  to  certify 
and  his  customers,  ttie  consuming  publk:  ttiat 
tias  overwhelmingly  ctiosen  to  use  independ- 
ent aftermarket  parts  wtien  their  ctioise  was 
free,  woukl  now  face  the  task  of  reversing  a 
dedskxi  of  ttie  vehk:le  manufactuer,  a  rever- 
sal whk:h  woukl  not  be  in  ttie  best  interest  of 
the  vehk:le  manufacturer.  There  is  no  question 
txit  ttiat  EPA  Implementation  of  the  long 
length,  txoad  tiaseid  emisskxis  warranty,  has, 
contrary  to  congressk>nal  Intent  sealed  ttie 
hood  of  the  vehk:le  and  desti'oyed  consumer 
freedom  to  chone.  Now,  the  newly  promulgat- 
ed EPA  self-certification  regulations,  again 
contrary  to  congresskxial  intent,  continue 
toward  the  relentless  goal  of  the  agency  to 
seal  ttie  hood  of  ttie  vehk:le. 

All  administrative  and  legal  remedies  avail- 
able to  the  independent  aftermarket  has  now 
t)een  pursued.  Corrective  legislation  to  put 
competition  t>ack  into  the  law  is  needed.  Sucti 
legislation  must  cleariy  remove  the  power  of 
EPA  to  twist  the  intent  of  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  an  ever  growing  protv 
lem  and,  from  what  souttiem  CaWomia  inde- 
pendent garages  have  shown  me,  it  anwunte 
to  an  extensive  loss  of  business.  In  the  97th 
Congress  I  introduced  two  bills  dealing  with 
this  subject  and  one  of  them  was  almost  com- 
pletely Incorporated  into  H.R.  5252,  the  com- 
prehensive Clean  Air  Bill.  Unfortunately,  the 
measure  did  not  become  law  tiecause  of  the 
difficulty  in  resolving  ottier  issues.  In  the  98th 
and  99th  Congress  I  inti^oduced  a  similar 
measure  whKh  I  hoped  migtit  provkle  a  solu- 
tion to  the  problem.  For  all  States,  including 
California,  the  tiill  would  have  reduced  the 
production  and  pertormance  warranties  to  2 
years/24,000  miles  for  all  emissions  system 
parte. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  confronted  with  yet  an- 
other example  of  good  intentions  gone  asti^ay. 
All  of  us  want  cleaner  air  but  ttie  adverse  ef- 
fecte of  these  warranties  on  the  aftermaricet 
and  the  consuming  publk:  cannot  be  justified 
or  overiooked.  Ttiey  must  be  taken  into  ac- 
count if  we  are  interested  in  preserving  com- 
petitkin  and  an  important  sector  of  the  small 
tiusiness  community.  Ttie  legislation  I  have  in- 
ti-oduced  today  will  restore  and  preserve  that 
com(}etition  and,  in  the  long  mn,  provkle  the 
t>est  guarantee  of  protection  to  consumers. 

Ttie  concepte  of  my  bill  are  supported  by 
ttie  Automotive  Sennce  Industry  Association, 
ttie  Motor  and  Equipment  Manufacturers  As- 
sodation,  the  Automotive  Parte  and  Accesso- 
ries Association,  the  Automotive  ServKe  As- 
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sociation,  ttie  Automotive  Wareliouse  Distritxi- 
tors  Association,  the  National  Fire  Dealers 
and  Reti-eaders  Association,  and  ttie  Automo- 
tive Parte  Retxjiklers  Association. 

The  text  of  the  bill  is  reprinted  below: 
H.R.  1239 

To  amend  the  Clean  Air  Act  to  promote 
competitiveness  in  the  motor  vehicle  after- 
market  and  to  preserve  consumer  freedom 
of  choice  to  select  parts  and  service,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Be  it  enacted  try  the  the  Senate  aTid  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  when- 
ever In  tills  Act  an  amendment  or  repeal  is 
expressed  in  terms  of  an  amendment  to.  or 
repeal  of,  a  section  or  other  provisioii.  the 
reference  stiall  l>e  considered  to  lie  made  to 
a  section  or  other  provision  of  the  Clean  Air 
Act. 

SBC.  2.  (a)(1)  Section  207(a)<lK42  U.S.C. 
7541(aKl))  is  amended  by  striUng  out  "(A) 
designed,  built,  and  equipped"  and  all  that 
follows  through  the  end  of  such  section  and 
by  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"(A)  equipped  with  emission  control  compo- 
nents (as  defined  in  subsection  (b))  designed 
to  enable  such  vehicle  or  engine  to  conform 
at  the  time  of  sale  with  applicable  regula- 
tions under  section  202,  and  (B)  free  from 
defects  in  materials  and  workmanstiip 
wtiich  cause  such  vehicle  or  engine  to  fail  to 
conform  with  applicable  regulations,  for  the 
first  two  years,  or  the  first  twenty-four 
thousand  miles,  whichever  first  (xxurs." 

(2)  Section  207(a)(2)  is  repealed. 

(3)  Section  207(a)  is  amended  by  designat- 
ing paragraph  (3)  as  paragraph  (2)  and  by 
striking  out  "or  primary"  in  the  last  sen- 
tence thereof. 

(4)  Section  207(b)(2)(B)  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(B)  it  fails  to  conform,  for  a  period  of  use 
of  the  first  two  years,  or  the  first  twenty- 
four  thousand  miles,  whichever  first  occurs, 
to  the  regulations  under  section  202,  and". 

(b)(1)  Section  207(b)(2)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "the  emission  control  device  or 
system"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the 
emission  control  component". 

(2)  Section  207(b)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  the  last  three  sentences  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following:  "For  purposes  of 
the  warranty  under  suljsection  (a)(1)  and 
paragraph  (2),  the  term  'emission  control 
component'  means  only  a  catalytic  convert- 
er, thermal  reactor,  or  other  component  in- 
stalled on  or  in  a  vehicle  for  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  reducing  vehicle  emissions.  Such 
term  shall  not  Include  vehicle  components 
which  were  in  general  use  prior  to  model 
year  1968." 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Section  207(c)(3)(A)  is  amended 
in  the  first  sentence  by  striking  out  "and 
such  instructions  shall  corresjjond  to  regula- 
tions wliich  the  Administrator  shall  promul- 
gate" and  in  the  second  sentence  by  striking 
out  "which  has  Iteen  certified  as  provided  in 
subsection  (a)(2)". 

(b)  Section  207(cK3KB)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  ";  except  that  the  prohibition" 
and  all  that  follows  down  to  the  period  at 
the  end  thereof. 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  take  effect  with  respect  to  model  years 
l>egiiming  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act. 

Sec.  4.  Section  209(b)  (42  U.S.C.  7543(b))  is 
amended  (1)  by  inserting  "(other  than  para- 
graph (4))"  after  "application  of  this  sec- 
tion" in  paragraph  (1),  and  (2)  by  adding 
after  paragraph  (3)  the  following  new  para- 
graph: 
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"(4)  No  State  may,  after  a  reasonable  time 
as  determined  by  the  Administrator  follow- 
ing the  date  of  the  enactment  of  ttiis  para- 
graph, establish  or  enforce  a  warranty  or 
prescril>ed  maintenance  requirement  for 
new  motor  vetiicles  or  new  motor  velilcle  en- 
gines unless  such  warranty  or  preKril>ed 
maintenance  requirement  is  identical  to  the 
corresponding  Federal  warranty  or  pre- 
scribed maintenance  requirement." 

Sec.  5.  (a)  Subparagraplis  (A)  and  (B)  of 
section  203(aK3)  (42  U.S.C.  7522(aK3))  are 
each  amended  by— 

(1)  striking  out  "device  or  element  of 
design  installed  on  or  in  a  motor  vetiicle  or 
motor  vehicle  engine"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "part  or  comiwnent  placed  in  or  on 
a  motor  vetilcle  or  motor  vetiicle  engine  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  controlling  emissions": 
and 

(2)  inserting  the  following  tiefore  the 
semicolon  at  the  end  thereof  ",  except  as 
may  be  necessary  in  cormection  with  routine 
maintenance". 

(b)  Subparagraph  (A)  of  such  section  is 
amended  by  strildng  out  "such  device  or  ele- 
ment of  design"  and  inserting  In  lieu  there- 
of "such  part  or  component". 

Sec.  6.  Section  177  (42  U.S.C.  7507)  is 
amended  by  inserting  "(wtiich  shall  not  in- 
clude any  provision  similar  to  subsection  (a) 
or  (b)  of  section  207)"  tiefore  "relating  to 
control  of  emissions". 

Sec.  7.  (a)  Section  207(g)  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(g)  For  the  purposes  of  tills  section,  the 
owner  of  any  motor  vehicle  or  motor  vehicle 
engine  warranted  under  this  section  is  re- 
stmnsible  in  the  proper  maintenance  of  such 
vehicle  or  engine  to  replace  and  to  maintain, 
at  his  expense  and  at  any  service  establish- 
ment or  facility  of  his  choosing,  such  items 
as  spark  plugs,  points,  condensers,  and  any 
other  part.  Item,  or  device  related  to  emis- 
sion control,  unless  such  part,  item,  or 
device  is  covered  by  any  warranty  not  re- 
quired by  this  Act.". 

(bXl)  Section  203(a>(4KC)  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "except  as  provided  in  sulMec- 
tlon  (c)(3)  of  section  207." 

(2)  Section  203(a)(4)  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing immediately  after  subparagraph  (D): 
"Subparagraph  (C)  stiall  not  apply  to  the 
provision  of  any  conununlcation  regarding 
any  part,  component,  or  system,  or  service 
provided  without  charge  under  the  terms  of 
the  purchase  agreement." 


THE  NATIONAL  PRESERVATION 
HISTORIC  FUND 


HON.  BILL  RICHARDSON 

or  NEW  MEXICO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  25,  1987 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  year 
we  are  celetxating  the  t)kjentennial  of  our 
Constitution,  yet  many  historic  tandmarks 
which  were  standing  before  our  (Constitution 
was  written  will  not  see  ttie  dawn  of JbaJ^ext 
century. 

For  the  past  6  years,  Presklent  Reagan  tias 
submitted  a  budget  to  Congress  whk:h  has  re- 
quested zero  funding  for  the  Historic  Preser- 
vation Fund.  Ttie  Histork:  Preservation  Fund  is 
a  State/Federal  partnership  wtnch  was  estat>- 
lished  by  an  act  of  Congress  In  1 966.  Through 
ttie  fund,  with  matching  funds  provkJed  by 
States,  tocal  govemmente,  nonprofit  corpora- 
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ttara.  aiMl  private  dorwHona,  State  histork: 
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signHcantly  white  the  vakie  of  gokl  in  real    simply  do 
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not  tiave  any  confidence  ttiat  it  can 
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small  businesses, 
and  homeowners. 

Tha    man    and 


farmers,  coHege  studente. 


wfn   safaiv   direct 
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Mom,  and  privato  donrtiona,  State  historic 

1  in  all  50 


nMonc  rraaaivnon  oncoa 
oondud  dalilad  rawiawa  of  appirationa  tor 
raoam  ■waamani  ok  ciauaa  ror  raaiorauon 
prajada.  TTwy  oonauR  wNh  Fadaral  agancies 
on  how  ladaraty  fejndad  or  loanaad  proiects 
aflact  cuMural  iMOWoaa.  Tlwy  Idanlify  signifi- 
m.  Thay  aaaiat  tha  historic 
I  altarta  of  local  goMmnwnla. 

In  ttw  paat.  State  olRoaa  >Jiiiiiialm)i.l  an 
aniuiaNion  and  davaiopinant  pragFam,  funded 
tlvoiiQlh  tha  HMoric  Praaanalion  Fund,  which 
PRwUad  matching  grante  to  support  the  pur- 
chaaa  and  laaloiallon  of  aignifieant  sites.  In 
tha  State  of  Naw  Maadco.  two  historic  mission 
churehaa  hava  baan  loat  during  the  past  year 
tiacauaa  funds  ware  not  avaiatiia.  Just  this 
paat  weak,  a  naNonal  hiatoric  landmartc  was 
purchaaad  by  a  private  party  and  its  future  Is 
now  unoartain.  It  is  poaai)to  that  the  State 
could  have  acquirad  the  aMe  for  restoration 
had  the  appropriate  funda  been  avaiiatile. 

Tha  Naw  Maadco  State  Legialature  is  cur- 
randy  conaidaring  two  bits  wtiich  win  establish 
a  ravotvlng  fund  tor  the  praaarvation  of  histor- 
ic buiidnga.  Many  other  Stetes  already  have 
aMIar  funds.  The  recommended  funding  for 
this  program  wil  enable  our  States  to  pre- 
aerve  significant  historical  sights  that  would 
othenaiaa  be  doomadl  ask  my  colleagues  to 
Join  me  in  supporting  ttw  efforts  to  return  the 
praaarvatton  of  our  Matton'a  history  to  its  right- 
ful ptaca  on  ttw  national  agenda.  We  must 
stand  bahiiKl  our  commitment  in  this  Federal/ 
State  partnarshilp. 


RETURN  TO  THE  GOLD 
STANDARD 


HON.  PHIUP  M.  CRANE 

ornxnioiB 

IH  TBB  BOVSS  OF  RXPRKSSHTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  25, 1987 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  we  are  to  revi- 
taize  our  Nation's  ecommy,  we  must  remove 
from  Government  the  temptation  and  the  abili- 
ty to  produce  ctvorac  budget  deficits.  Restora- 
t»n  of  a  dependable  monetary  standard 
baaed  on  a  oommodNy  with  fixed  vakje  wouM, 
by  making  morwtizatton  impoaaibie,  accom- 
plah  thia.  For  thia  raaaon,  I  have  introduced 
H.R.  336  a  bIM  to  produce  that  aH  Federal  Re- 
serve notes  and  other  currencies  of  the 
United  States  ahaH  be  redeemable  in  goM. 

In  ttw  conaHUHtorial  debates  in  Philadelphia 
tfw  morwiary  standard  of  the  United  States 
waa  a  matter  of  central  oonakteratton.  Artk:ie 
I,  aadona  8,  9.  and  10  unaquivocaly  provide 
for  a  monetary  atandard  of  goM  and  silver, 
ftot  una  1862.  In  the  mktot  of  the  Civit  War, 
dU  Amartoa  auapand  oonvarMfy  and  begin 
printing  greenbacks.  During  the  Civil  War,  as  a 
raauR  of  tha  auipanaton  of  oonvartUMy,  price 
lavala  Wpted.  Whan  Congreas  deckled  to 
return  to  a  goU  oonvarHjto  greenback  in  1875 
to  prevent  fwther  increases,  prices  stabilized 
andinllatton  ceaaed  to  exist 

In  the  half  oantuy  that  haa  paased  since 
Praahtent  Rooeevelt  ordered  that  U.S.  citizens 
wouM  not  be  abto  to  trade  dollars  for  goM,  the 
purchaaing  power  of  the  dollar  has  declined 
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signHcantly  while  the  vakw  of  goM  in  real 
terms  has  remairwd  almost  constant  In  1928, 
orw  couM  purchase  a  two-door  Chevrolet 
coupe  with  a  njmble  seat  for  $720  or  36 
ounoBS  of  gokl  TTwty-six  ounces  of  gokl 
today  at  around  $400  per  ounce  wHI  buy  two 
fine  Ford  Escorts.  In  1932  Ofw  couM  txjy  a 
fiiw  suit  of  clothes  for  $20  or  1  ounce  of  gokj. 
Orw  ouTKe  of  gokl  wilt  buy  you  a  fine  suit 
today.  Orw  ounce  of  goM  in  the  early  Depres- 
ston  years  woukJ  buy  you  over  300  galtons  of 
gasairw  at  ttw  pump,  10  gaHons  for  a  dollar. 
Orw  ourtoe  of  gold  today — wMh  gaaollrw  at 
$1.28  per  gaNort— will  buy  you  2S0  galtons  of 
gasoine.  While  ttw  goM  standard  is  not  per- 
fect its  reinstitutkHi  in  some  form  woukJ  be  an 
improvement  over  the  fiat  paper  money  in  cir- 
culatfcxi  since  1933. 

Some  economists  have  argued  the  gold 
standard  shouW  not  and  coukl  not  be  reinstat- 
ed. Keynesians  complain  that  urxler  the  goM 
standard,  the  Government  woukJ  tose  control 
of  our  money  supply.  That  Is  precisely  ttw  ot>- 
iective  of  the  gold  standard:  to  take  control  of 
the  money  supply,  and  correspondingly, 
morwy  value,  out  of  ttw  harKJs  of  a  few  Gov- 
emniBnt  deciskximakers.  Keyrwsians  contend 
ttwt  ttw  Government  must  twve  ttw  auttwrity 
to  a<|ust  morwy  supplies  to  stimulate  demand. 
Since  Roosevelt  abandorwd  the  gold  standard 
in  1933,  this  view  has  ruled,  and  ruled  miser- 
at)ly.  The  attempts  to  "fine  turw"  "adjust"  ttw 
morwy  supply  to  regulate  denwnd  have 
caua^  wave  after  wave  of  inflatxm.  Each 
wave  eclipses  ttw  former.  Ttwse  failures  have 
given  impetus  to  the  rebirth  of  ttw  goM  stand- 
ard. IronKally,  at  ttw  moment  ttwt  President 
Rk:tWrd  Nixon  proclaimed,  "We  are  all 
Keyrwsians,"  this  phitosophy  was  in  its  death 
throas.  For  more  than  four  decades,  ttw 
Keyrwsians  have  tiad  control  of  the  morwy. 
They  have  detwuched  its  value. 

They  also  argue  that  the  gold  standard  will 
not  restrain  all  forms  of  inflatk)n.  Inflation  can 
still  occur  with  currerKy  tied  to  gokl  owing  to  a 
signilcant  increase  in  supply.  Such  an  infla- 
tion dkl  indeed  occur  during  the  gold  rush  in 
California.  But  unlike  under  a  fiat  morwy 
standard,  the  laws  of  supply  and  demand 
serve  to  elimirwte  inflatwn.  As  the  supply  of 
gokj  increases,  its  value  decreases  and  ttw  in- 
centive to  mine  addittoral  gold  diministws.  As 
less  gokl  is  introduced  into  ttw  market  infla- 
tkxi  is  brought  under  control. 

Keynesians  argue  further  that  there  is  not 
erwtigh  gokl  to  functk>n  as  money  in  today's 
vigorous  intemattorwl  trading  environment 
With  the  fixed  gokj  redemptkjn  rate  set  at  the 
market  price  of  gokl,  current  paper  dollars 
wouW  not  disappear,  but  simply  retain  a  con- 
stant value  due  to  ttwtr  link  to  gokJ.  If  interrw- 
ttonal  trade  takes  place  with  gold-backed  dol- 
lars, it  will  functwn  more  smoothly  by  eliminat- 
ing wiW  currency  gyratwns.  Every  contract  will 
not  nequire  an  inflatton  clause;  every  creditor 
wilt  not  have  to  guess  wtwt  interest  rate  he 
should  charge  to  recover  his  loan  after  infla- 
tkxi;  every  business  relatk>nship  will  not  have 
to  ba  rerwgotiated  periodcally  due  to  morwy 
valua  changes;  every  disposable  dollar  will  not 
be  imnwdiately  consunwd  but  saved  to  create 
more  investment  capital.  Trade  will  be  encour- 
aged by  sound  morwy. 

Ttw  morwtarists  seem  to  twve  few  sutwtarv 
five  argunwnts  against  ttw  gokl  standard,  they 
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simply  do  hot  twve  any  conlMence  ttwt  it  can 
be  implerfwnted.  Milton  Friedman  contends 
ttwt  findkig  a  market  prtoe  of  gokl  wouW  be 
imposaftila.  Adopting  goU  as  a  monetary 
standard  at  current  prices,  he  contends,  wouM 
cause  mofe  uncertainty  ttian  tying  the  curren- 
cy to  port  bellies.  This  statement  overiooks 
the  reason  that  goM  prices  have  swiried  on 
the  commodity  marttet  With  ttw  nattons  of  the 
wortd  depending  on  fluctuating  fiat  currencies, 
no  one  wdukl  really  expect  any  different  result 
for  gokl  Qommodity  prices.  Unbacked  paper 
has  expaaded  and  shnxik  daily  as  govern- 
ments haMB  printed  more  paper  to  cover  their 
debts  and  as  traders  have  shifted  fix>m  currerv 
cy  to  currency  on  ttw  interrwtwrwl  market 
seeking  an  exchange  medium  that  will  hokl  its 
value.  Indeed  as  popular  tmst  in  the  klle 
promises  betwid  paper  has  risen  and  fallen 
and  as  ttia  numtwr  of  paper  dollars  has  risen 
and  faller\  so  have  ttw  prices  of  gokl.  The 
price  of  gjikl  as  a  morwtary  standard  wouW 
not  vary  wihJIy.  A  dollar  woukl  be  a  fixed 
nrwasure  lor  a  certain  numtwr  of  grains  of 
gokl.  Without  inflatk>n,  there  woukl  be  no  risk, 
speculatton,  or  price  fluctuatwn.  The  dollar 
woukl  retain  a  stable  vahw,  as  it  dkl  for  dec- 
ades befote  it  was  severed  from  goM. 

Ultimately,  ttw  question  is  not  wtwttwr  it  is 
possible  to  reestablish  the  gold  standard  or 
wtwther  it  is  too  difficult  to  do  so.  But  the 
practical  nuestion  remains:  Is  it  harder  to 
retum  to  a  gold  starxlard  whk:h  worked  for 
over  150  years  in  America,  or  is  it  harder  to 
live  with  ttw  conditiorw  that  have  resulted 
from  a  reiance  on  fiat  currency,  ttw  highest 
Interest  rates,  ttw  worst  inflation,  altenwting 
inflation  and  potential  deflation,  recesskxn, 
and  so  forth?  Not  only  woukl  a  gokl-twcked 
dollar  bring  about  morwtary  statjilization  and 
lower  intenest  rates,  txit  it  woukl  also  help  twi- 
ance  ttw  budget  by  preventing  politiciarw  from 
overspendng  and  ttwn  simply  monetizing  the 
debt  It  is  high  tinw  for  our  currency  to  once 
again  be  as  sound  as  a  dollar  arxl  ttw  dollar 
to  be  as  good  as  gokl. 


A  SALUTE  TO  FEDEJIAL 
EMPLOYEES 


HON.  MERVYN  M.  DYMALLY 

OP  CALIPORiriA 
IN  THC  BOUSE  OF  REFRESEHTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  25,  1987 

Mr.  DYMALLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday  the 
House  of  Representatives  approved  a  bill  des- 
ignating ttw  week  of  March  1,  1987,  as  Feder- 
al Emptoyees  Recognition  Week. 

As  chairrrwn  of  ttw  Sutx»mmittee  on 
Census  and  Population,  it  was  my  privilege  to 
bring  this  Ml  to  the  floor.  I  want  to  corrvnerxl 
the  sponsor  of  House  Joint  Resolution  53,  Ms. 
Oakar,  for  her  unwavering  efforts  in  support 
of  Federal  emptoyees. 

This  joint  resohjtion,  I  believe,  will  serve  an 
important  purpose.  It  will  remind  all  Americans 
of  ttw  sigaificant  role  our  civil  servants  play  in 
ttwir  everyday  lives. 

Just  think  atxxit  it  for  a  minute.  Federal  em- 
pkTyees  process  the  mHUoris  of  Social  Security 
checks  that  go  to  our  senkx  citizens  every 
montii.  Tt^  provide  health  care  artd  counsel- 
ing to  our  veterans.  Ttwy  process  toans  for 
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smalt  businesses,  farrrwrs,  coHege  stixlents, 
and  homeowrwrs. 

The  men  stkI  wonwn  wlw  safely  direct 
thousands  of  plane  flights  a  day  are  Federal 
emptoyees.  MHitons  of  pieces  of  mail  are  de- 
livered every  day  by  civil  servants. 

Federal  employees  risk  ttwir  lives  to  chase 
down  drug  smugglers  at  our  borders.  Ttwy 
provkle  detailed  weather  information  to  com- 
munities ttiroughout  ttw  Nation. 

The  list  coukl  go  on  and  on. 

So  the  next  time  you  hear  this  administra- 
tion say  that  Federal  emptoyees  are  under- 
worited  and  overpakj,  stop  and  think  about 
ttw  numerous  contritxjtions  Federal  workers 
make  to  each  and  every  one  of  us.  And  re- 
nwmtwr  ttwt  on  the  average.  Federal  employ- 
ees receive  less  pay  and  less  twrwfits  for 
their  efforts  than  employees  In  the  private 
sector. 

Ttwn,  during  ttw  week  of  March  1,  take  a 
minute  to  thank  a  Federal  employee  for  his  or 
her  work  to  improve  everyday  life  for  all  Amer- 
k:ans. 


THANKS  TO  CHRISS  DOSS  FOR 
A  JOB  WELL  DONE 


HON.  BEN  ERDREICH 

OF  ALABAMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  25,  1987 

Mr.  ERDREICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Thursday, 
February  26,  1987,  ttw  employees  of  Jeffer- 
son County,  AL,  whom  I  am  proud  to  repre- 
sent in  the  House,  will  honor  a  man  who  has 
served  his  county  and  State  in  public  office  for 
16  years. 

Chriss  Doss  in  a  Cullman  County  native  who 
received  his  B.A.  degree  from  Samford  Uni- 
versity; M.S.L.S.  degree  from  Drexel  Universi- 
ty; B.D.  from  Eastern  Baptist  Ttwological 
Semirwry,  and  J.D.  fi'om  Cumtwriand  SctK>ol 
of  Law,  Samford  University.  He  has  dorw 
postgraduate  studtes  at  Eastern  Baptist 
Ttwotogk^at  Seminary  in  church  history,  and  at 
Temple  University  in  Anwrican  Revolution  and 
constitutional  history. 

Chriss  Doss  began  his  career  in  1962  as 
assistant  lit>rarian  and  assistant  professor  of 
history  at  the  Eastern  Baptist  College,  St 
Davkls,  PA;  and  was  law  librarian  at  Samford 
University  fi-om  1964-67;  and  for  several 
years  tw  was  a  partrwr  in  ttw  law  firm  of 
Doss,  Gortwm  &  Natter  in  Birmingham. 

He  was  elected  to  the  Alabama  House  of 
Representatives  and  served  fi-om  1970-74. 
From  1972-74,  he  was  chairman  of  tiw  Jeffer- 
son County  House  Delegation.  On  January  20, 
1975,  Doss  was  elected  to  ttw  Jefferson 
County  Commisston  as  tiw  commisstoner  of 
put)lk:  wori(s  where  he  remained  until  the  spe- 
cial election  on  March  2.  1982,  when  he 
became  presklent  of  the  Jefferson  County 
Commisskxi. 

His  affiliations  are  many,  including  ttw  Bir- 
mingham Bar  Association,  Alabanw  Bar  Asso- 
ciation, AmerKan  Bar  Association,  American 
Heritage  Society,  Southern  Historical  Associa- 
tion, Alatwma  Historical  Association,  and  nu- 
merous other  prof  essonat  and  academk:  soci- 
eties and  organizations.  He  has  written  sever- 
al articles  for  professional  periodtoals  on  li- 
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braries,  ctiurch  libraries,  and  kxwl  history.  He 
has  served  as  presklent  of  ttw  Association  of 
County  Commisstons  of  Alatwma  and  has 
served  on  ttw  txwrd  of  marwgers  of  ACCA  for 
the  last  8  years.  He  has  also  served  as  presi- 
dent of  ttw  Alabama  Historical  Association 
and  is  presentty  on  ttwt  organization's  execu- 
tive committee. 

From  1982  ttvough  1986,  Doss  served  on 
the  board  of  directors  of  tiw  National  Associa- 
tion of  Counties  [NACo].  He  also  served  for 
several  years  on  NACo's  finance  and  taxalton 
steering  committee,  and  transportation  steer- 
ing committee. 

Ctviss  Doss  has  twkl  numerous  interim  pas- 
torates in  Baptist  churches  in  Alabama,  and  is 
fi^equentty  called  upon  to  speak  in  churches 
tivoughout  Alabanw.  He  is  souglit  after  as  a 
speaker  on  American,  Alabama  ctMjrch,  and 
local  history.  He  is  also  thought  of  as  an 
expert  in  State  and  local  government  He  is 
an  avkl  and  enthusiastic  reader,  wtw  tws  a 
personal  litxary  of  over  9,000  volumes. 

He  and  his  wife,  Birmingtwm  pttyskaan.  Dr. 
Faye  Williams  Doss,  have  four  ctiiklren. 

Chriss  Doss  has  served  his  State  and 
county  with  distinction.  It  is  a  testament  to  his 
pubtk;  servkw  ttwt  his  forrrwr  emptoyees  will 
gattwr  togettwr  to  honor  him  for  tils  years  of 
put>lic  work.  Ttwy  are  saying,  on  betwif  of 
ttiose  across  Jefferson  County  tw  served, 
"Thanks,"  for  a  job  well  dorw. 
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TRIBUTE  TO  PASTOR  J.  ALFRED 
SMITH 


HON.  RONALD  V.  DELLUMS 

OF  CALIFORHIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  25,  1987 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  ttw  Honorable 
FoRTNEY  (Pete)  Stark  and  1  are  extremely 
pleased  to  join  with  thousands  of  our  constitu- 
ents in  and  about  the  city  of  Oakland,  CA,  on 
March  1 ,  1 987,  In  a  singular  community  tribute 
and  receptton  on  twtwtf  of  the  esteemed 
Pastor  J.  Alfred  Smith. 

It  woukl  be  impossit>le  to  enunwrate  the 
host  of  honors  anid  awards  Pastor  Smith  has 
received  over  ttw  years  for  his  distinguislwd 
servKe  to  our  community.  Resklents  of  the 
Eighth  and  Ninth  California  Congresstonal  Dis- 
tiicts  have  twen  privileged  to  twve  ttw  sennce 
of  this  remar1(at>ie  indivklual  who  has  received 
over  75  local  and  national  awards  for  his  lead- 
ership in  revitalizing  the  minority  business 
community,  reducing  drug  traffic,  prorrwting 
youth  employment  improving  educatiorwl  op- 
portunity, extending  civil  rights,  expanding 
health  care,  and  generally  enhancing  commu- 
nk»tions  across  racial,  social,  and  retigtous 
lines.  Dr.  Smith,  both  educator  and  minister, 
served  with  distinction  on  tiw  Oakland  Board 
of  Education.  He  was  recently  elected  presi- 
dent of  ttw  Progressive  Natiorul  Baptist  Con- 
verrtion.  Inc. 

As  we  persofwity  extend  our  congratulations 
and  best  wishes  to  Pastor  Smith,  we  are  de- 
lighted to  share  his  remariiable  achievenwnts 
witti  our  colleagues  in  ttw  U.S.  Congress. 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

OFnxmou 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPBESKNTAITVXS 

Wednesday,  February  25,  1987 

Mr.  MICHEL  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  intro- 
duced ttw  Presklent's  catastrophk:  twalth  irv 
surarKe  legislation.  I  inckide,  betow  for  my 
colleagues  perusal  a  copy  of  ttw  legislation 
and  a  f  actstwet 

Factsreet 

In  tiis  sixth  State  of  the  Union  address. 
President  Reagan  pledged  to  submit  legials- 
tion  "to  help  free  the  elderly  from  tlie  fear 
of  catastrophic  illness."  The  President  said: 

"*  *  *  let  us  remove  a  financial  specter 
facing  our  older  Americans — the  fear  of  an 
illness  so  expensive  ttiat  it  can  result  in 
having  to  make  an  intolerable  choice  lie- 
tween  l>ankruptcy  and  deatti." 

To  fulfill  that  commitment,  the  President 
today  is  sending  to  Congress  the  Medicare 
Catastrophic  Illness  Coverage  Act.  Ttiis 
landmark  legislation  would  provide  protec- 
tion under  the  Medicare  program  for  elderly 
and  disabled  Americans  who  suffer  an  acute 
care  catastrophic  Illness. 

As  the  President  states  in  tiis  transmittal 
message  to  the  Congress,  "The  legislation 
would  help  provide  peace  of  mind  for  30  mil- 
lion Americans  without  adding  to  the  tax 
burden  of  their  children." 

The  six-part  "Medicare  Catastrophic  Ill- 
ness Coverage  Act"  would  provide  improved 
acute  care  coverage  for  the  elderly  and  dis- 
abled by  restructuring  the  Medicare  pro- 
gram as  follows: 

AITNITAL  CEILIHG  OM  BEIfKnCIABY  EXPKHSn 

Under  Section  3  of  the  President's  pro- 
posed legislation,  an  annual  $2,000  out-of- 
tJocket  limit  for  Medicare-covered  expenses 
would  be  establlstied.  Each  t>eneficlary 
would  l>e  assured  ttiat  once  he  incurred  out- 
of-pocket  expenses  for  approved  charges  of 
(2.000,  Medicare  would  pay  for  all  remain- 
ing coversige  charges. 

Any  l>eneflciary  enrolled  in  the  Medicare 
Supplementary  Medical  Insurance  Program 
(part  B)  would  be  protected  by  the  ceiling. 
The  $2,000  ceiling  for  1988  would  be  indexed 
in  the  future  by  the  percentage  ctiange  in 
total  Medicare  per  capita  expenses. 

Out-of-pocket  expenses  would  include  the 
part  A  hospital  deductible,  coinsurance 
under  the  hospice  benefit,  and  the  part  B 
deductible  and  coinsurance.  Amounts  atx>ve 
the  Medicare-approved  fee  level  paid  to  phy- 
sicians and  others  who  do  not  accept  Medi- 
care assignment  would  not  l>e  included. 

IfEDICARZ  HOSPITAL  INSURANCE  (PART  A) 
PROGRAM 

As  part  of  the  added  protection  against 
catastrophic  Illness,  all  hospital  and  skilled 
nursing  facility  coinsurance  would  l>e  elimi- 
nated. 

Under  Section  2  of  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion. Medicare  would  pay  for  an  unlimited 
number  of  hospital  days  for  covered  serv- 
ices. SIdUed  nursing  facility  care  would  l>e 
provided  for  up  to  100  days  per  year. 

The  complicated  "spell-of-Ulness"  method- 
ology for  computing  lienef its  would  be  ellml- 
i\ated.  Instead  of  the  l>eneficlary  paying  an 
inpatient  hospital  deductible  for  each  spell 
of  illness,  a  l>eneflciary  would  only  pay  the 
deductible  for  the  first  two  Inpatient  hospi- 
tal  admissions  in  a  year.   No  IwneflciKry 
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(f)  Section  1881  (as  amended  by  section 
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Hospital    Insurance   Trust   Fund   for   the 
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vould  srer  p«y  more  than  two  hoapltal  de- 
dactlbiw  In  any  yew. 

Tm  PAKT  B  ramnni 

TiM  PrMidmt'a  propoMU  would  be  com- 
pleMy  flnanrwl  Iqr  a  modest  addition  to  the 
""*-**'^  monthly  Supplementary  Medical 
Inaunmoa  (part  B)  premium.  Thla  addition 
-la  an  actuarially  aound  premium  of  $4.92. 
Secttan  4  of  the  Medicare  Catastrophic  111- 
neas  Ooverace  Act  would  initially  increase 
the  part  B  premluiu  to  pay  for  the  costs  of 
the  new  eataatnphlc  Insurance,  including 
Bhan—a  in  the  part  A  procram  under  sec- 
tion i  and  the  costs  of  the  annual  ceiling  set 
by  sections. 

Any  benefldary  electing  the  optional  part 
B  would  be  automatically  covered  for  cata- 
strophic fllnesB  expenditures. 

The  cataatrophic  expense  cap  would  be 
adjusted  annually  to  reflect  changes  in  pro- 
gram coats  to  ensure  that  the  added  cata- 
strophic protection  remains  budget  neutral. 

Noting  in  this  bill  is  Intended  to  result  in 
any  decrease  in  the  monthly  cash  benefit 
paid  to  an  individual,  and  the  Administra- 
tion wlQ  work  with  the  Congress  to  add  a 
budget-neutral  hold-harmless  adjustment  to 
Social  Security  for  1989  and  later  years. 
racHHicAL  raovisioira 

Section  1  of  the  proposal  would  assign  the 
measure  the  short  title  "Medicare  Cata- 
strophic Illness  Coverage  Act."  Section  5 
would  apply  the  measure's  provisions  as  of 
the  heglnnhig  of  calendar  year  1988. 

OOWCLOSION 

The  Medicare  Catastrophic  Illness  Cover- 
age Act  addressts  a  fundamental  gap  In 
health  Insurance  protection  for  the  elderly 
and  disahled.  The  President  today  urged 
Congress  to  pass  this  legislation  and  "give 
elderly  Americans  a  health  insurance  plan 
that  fl^ts  the  fear  of  catastrophic  acute 
care  Illness." 

A  biU  to  provide  for  Medicare  catastrophic 
lllneas  coverage,  and  for  other  purpose 
Be  U  enaetmi  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
RepreaentoHvet   of  the    United   States    of 
Ainerlca  in  Congren  ouenMed. 

aaOKT  UTI.X  AMD  IBVaXHCES  m  ACT 

Sacncm  1.  (a)  This  Act  may  be  cited  as 
the  "Medicare  Catastrophic  Illness  Cover- 
age Act". 

(b)  The  amendments  in  this  Act  apply  to 
the  Social  Security  Act. 

ixnsKMra  n  hosfral  ihsusahcb  program 
Sac.  2.  (a)  Section  1812(a)  is  amended— 
(1)  by  revising  paragraph  (1)  to  read  as 

foDowa: 
"(1)  hipatlent  hoq>ltal  services;",  and 
(3)  hi  paragraph  (2),  by  striking  out  "spell 

of  lUneas"  and  Inaerting  Instead  "year". 

(b)  Section  1813(b}  is  amended— 

(1)  in  the  matter  preceding  paragraph  (1). 
by  (A)  striking  out  "spell  of  illness"  and  in- 
serting Instead  "year"  and  (B)  striking  out 
"(suhleet  to  subsection  (c))", 

(2)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (1), 

(3)  In  paragraph  (2),  by  striking  out 
"spell"  each  place  it  occurs  and  inserting  in- 
stead "year",  and 

(4)  by  renumbering  paragraphs  (2)  and  (3) 
aa  (1)  and  (2).  respectively. 

(c)  Section  1813(c)  Is  repealed. 

(d)  Section  1812(e)  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "autaseetions  (b)  and  (c),  inpaUent  hospi- 
tal aervieea,  InpaUent  psychiatric  hospital 
services."  and  inaerting  Instead  "subsection 
(b).  Inpatient  paychlatric  services". 

(e)  Section  1813(g)  Is  amended  by  striking 
oat  "definition  of  'spell  of  illness',  and  for 
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deflaltlons  of  other"  and  inserting  instead 
"definitions  or*, 
(f  >  section  lS13(a)  is  amended— 
<11  in  the  first  sentence  of  paragraph  (1). 
by  striking  out  "any  spell  of  Illness"  and  in- 
sertkig  instead  "each  of  the  first  two  admis- 
sions In  a  year", 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  second  sentence  of 
paragraph  (1),  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (3). 

(g)  Section  lB13(bK3)  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(3)  The  inpatient  hospital  deductible  for 
a  year  shall  apply  to  the  deduction  under 
subsection  (a)(1)  for  the  year  in  which  the 
first  day  of  inpatient  services  occurs  in  an 
admission.". 

(h)  Section  1832(b)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(b)  For  definitions  of  'medical  and  other 
health  services'  and  other  terms  used  in  this 
part,  see  section  1861.". 

(i)  Section  1861(a)  is  repealed. 

(J)  Section  1861(y)  is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (1),  by  striking  out 
"(except  for  purposes  of  subsection  (a)(2))", 

(2)  in  paragraph  (2).  by  (A)  striking  out 
"speU  of  iUness"  each  place  it  occurs  and  in- 
serting instead  "year"  and  (B)  striking  out 
"speU"  each  place  it  occurs  and  inserting  in- 
stead "year", 

(3)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (3),  and 

(4)  by  renumbering  paragraph  (4)  as  (3). 
(k)  Section  1866(a)(2)(A)(i)  Is  amended  by 

striking  out  "(aK3),  or  (a)(4).  section 
1833(b),  or  section  1861(y)(3)"  and  inserting 
instead  "section  1813(a)(4),  or  section 
1833(b)". 

CEILING  POR  BENEFICIARY  EXPENSES 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Section  1832(a)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (1), 

(2)  by  substituting  ";  and"  for  the  period 
at  tlie  end  of  paragraph  (2),  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 
"(3)  entitlement  to  have  payment  made  to 

him  or  on  his  behalf  (subject  to  the  provi- 
sions of  this  part)  of  the  amounts  specified 
in  section  1833(a)(5).". 

(b)  Section  1833(a)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (3), 

(2)  by  sutMtituting  ";  and"  for  the  period 
at  the  end  of  paragraph  (4),  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 
"(5)  the  amounts  by  which  the  beneficiary 

cost  sharing  amounts  for  items  and  services 
furnished  in  a  year  (but  substituting  that 
period  of  the  last  quarter  of  the  preceding 
year  that  occurs  before  the  cost  sharing  lim- 
itation for  that  preceding  year  is  reached  (if 
at  aO)  for  the  last  quarter  of  the  year  in 
question,  if  the  amounts  are  greater)  exceed 
the  oost  sharing  limitation  for  that  year.". 

(c)  The  first  sentence  of  section  1833(b)  is 
amended- 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
clause  (3),  and 

(2)  by  inserting  before  the  period  the  fol- 
lowing: ",  and  (S)  such  deductible  shall  be 
included  in  the  lieneficiary  cost  sharing 
amounts". 

(d>  Section  1833(d)  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing "(except  as  provided  by  subsection 
(aK5))"  before  the  period. 

(e)  Section  1833  is  further  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following: 

"(m)  The  Secretary  shall,  during  Septem- 
ber of  1988  and  of  each  year  thereafter,  de- 
termine and  promtilgate  the  cost  sharing 
limitation  (as  defined  in  section  1861(aK2)) 
for  the  succeeding  calendar  year.". 
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(f)  Section  1881  (as  amended  by  secUon 
2(1)  of  this  Act)  is  further  amended  by  in- 
serting btf ore  subsection  (b)  the  following: 

"(aKl)  The  term  'beneficiary  oost  sharing 
amounts'  means  the  amounts  of  expenses 
that  an  individual  who  is  covered  under  the 
insurance  program  established  by  part  B 
incurs  th^t  are— 

"(A)  amounts  specified  in  the  first  two 
sentences  of  section  1866(aK2KA)  (but  for 
an  individual  who  is  not  also  covered  under 
the  insurance  program  established  by  part 
A,  only  those  amounts  for  items  and  serv- 
ices covered  under  part  B),  and 

"(B)  aiDounts  equal  to  the  difference  be- 
tween the  total  amounts  that  constitute 
payment  In  full  under  part  B  when  a  physi- 
cian or  other  entity  that  is  not  a  provider  of 
services  accepts  (or  would  accept)  assign- 
ment (or  otherwise  agrees  to  accept  a  speci- 
fied amomt)  and  the  amounts  payable  from 
the  Federal  Supplementary  Medical  Insur- 
ance Trust  Fund  for  those  items  and  serv- 
ices (other  than  under  section  lS33(aK5)). 

"(2)  The  term  "cost  sharing  limitation' 
means— 

"(A)  for  1988,  $2,000,  and 

"(B)  for  1989  and  later  years,  $2,000  in- 
creased (or  decreased)  by  the  percentage  in- 
crease (or  decrease)  in  total  per  capita  ex- 
penses of  the  Federal  Hospital  Insurance 
Trust  Fund  and  the  Federal  Supplementary 
Medical  Insurance  Trust  Fund  for  the 
second  preceding  year  over  those  for  1986 
(but,  if  net  a  multiple  of  $10,  rounded  to  the 
nearest  multiple,  or,  if  midway  between  two 
multiples,  rounded  to  the  next  higher).". 

(g)  Section  1866(a)(2)(A)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following:  "A  provider 
of  services  may  not  impose  a  charge  under 
this  subparagraph  to  the  extent  payment  is 
made  to  tlie  provider  of  services  under  sec- 
tion 1832(aK3).". 

IRCREaSE  IN  SUPPLEMENTARY  MEDICAL 
INSURANCE  PRZMinM 

Sec.  4.  <a)  Section  1839(a)(1)  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  1839(a)(1).  The  Secretary  shall, 
during  September  of  1987  and  of  each  year 
thereafter,  determine  the  monthly  actuarial 
basic  rate  and  the  monthly  actuarial  cata- 
strophic illness  rate  for  enroUees  age  65  and 
over  which  shall  be  applicable  for  the  suc- 
ceeding calendar  year.  The  monthly  actuar- 
ial basic  rttte  shall  be  the  amount  the  Secre- 
tary estimates  to  be  necessary  so  that  the 
aggregate  amount  for  the  calendar  year 
with  respect  to  those  enrollees  age  65  and 
over  will  equal  one-half  of  the  total  of  the 
benefits  akid  administrative  costs  which  he 
estimates  will  be  payable  from  the  Federal 
Supplementary  Medical  Insurance  Trust 
Fund  for  services  performed  and  related  ad- 
ministrative costs  incurred  in  such  calendar 
year  with  respect  to  such  enrollees  (exclud- 
ing benefits  payable  under  section 
1833(a)(5».  The  monthly  actuarial  cata- 
strophic illness  rate  shall  be  the  amount  the 
Secretary  estimates  to  be  necessary  so  that 
the  aggregate  amount  for  the  calendar  year 
with  respect  to  those  enrollees  age  65  and 
over  will  equal  the  total  of  the  tienef  its  and 
administrative  costs  which  he  estimates  will 
be  payable  from  the  Federal  Supplementary 
Medical  Insurance  Trust  Fund  for  services 
performed  and  related  administrative  costs 
incurred  m  such  calendar  year  with  respect 
to  such  efu-ollees  under  section  1833(a)(5), 
and  from  the  Federal  Hospital  Insurance 
Trust  Fuqd  for  the  changes  (imder  section  2 
of  the  Medicare  Catastrophic  Illness  Cover- 
age Act)  in  services  performed  in  such  calen- 
dar year  with  respect  to  individuals  age  65 
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and  over  who  are  covered  under  the  insur- 
ance program  established  by  part  A.  In  cal- 
culating the  monthly  actuarial  rates,  the 
Secretary  shall  include  appropriate  amounts 
for  a  contingency  margin.". 

(b)  SecUon  1839(aX2)  U  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "1983"  and  inserting  instead  "1987". 

(c)  Section  1839(a)(3)  is  amended— 

(1)  in  the  first  sentence,  by  striking  out 
"1983"  and  inserting  instead  "1987", 

(2)  by  revising  the  second  sentence  to  read 
as  follows:  "The  monthly  premium  shall 
(except  as  otherwise  provided  in  subsecUon 
(e))  be  equal  to  the  sum  of— 

"(A)  a  weighted  average  of  the  monthly 
actuarial  catastrophic  illness  rate  for  enroU- 
ees age  65  and  over,  determined  according  to 
paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection,  and  that 
rate  for  disabled  enrollees  imder  age  65,  de- 
termined according  to  paragraph  (4)  of  this 
subsecUon.  for  that  calendar  year,  and 

"(B)  the  smaller  of— 

"(i)  the  monthly  actuarial  basic  rate  for 
enrollees  age  66  and  over,  determined  ac- 
cording to  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection, 
for  that  calendar  year,  or 

"(11)  the  monthly  payment  rate  most  re- 
cently promulgated  by  the  Secretary  under 
this  paragraph,  increased  by  a  percentage 
determined  as  follows:  The  Secretary  shall 
ascertain  the  primary  insurance  amount 
computed  under  secUon  215(aKl),  based 
upon  average  indexed  monthly  earnings  of 
$900,  that  appUed  to  individuals  who 
became  eligible  for  and  enUUed  to  old-age 
insurance  benefits  on  November  1  of  the 
year  before  the  year  of  the  promulgation. 
He  shall  Increase  the  monthly  premium  rate 
by  the  same  percentage  by  which  that  pri- 
mary insurance  amount  is  increased  when, 
by  reason  of  the  law  in  effect  at  the  time 
the  promulgation  is  made,  it  is  so  computed 
to  apply  to  those  individuals  for  the  follow- 
ing November  1.",  and 

(3)  in  the  third  sentence,  by  striking  out 
"amount  of  an  adequate  actuarial  rate  for 
enrollees  age  65  and  over  as  provided  in 
paragraph  (1)"  and  inserting  instead 
"amounts  of  adequate  actuarial  basic  and 
catastrophic  illness  rates  for  enrolles  as  pro- 
vided in  paragraphs  (1)  and  (4)". 

(d)  Section  1839<aK4)  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(4)  The  Secretary  shall  also,  during  Sep- 
tember of  1987  and  of  each  year  thereafter, 
determine  the  monthly  actuarial  basic  rate 
and  the  monthly  actuarial  catastrophic  ill- 
ness rate  for  disabled  enrollees  under  age  65 
which  shall  be  applicable  for  the  succeeding 
calendar  year.  The  monthly  actuarial  basic 
rate  shall  be  the  amount  the  Secretary  esti- 
mates to  be  necessary  so  that  the  aggregate 
amount  for  the  calendar  year  with  respect 
to  disabled  enrollees  under  age  65  will  equal 
one-half  of  the  total  of  the  benefits  and  ad- 
ministrative costs  which  he  estimates  will  be 
payable  from  the  Federal  Supplementary 
Medical  Insurance  Trust  Fund  for  services 
performed  and  related  administraUve  costs 
incurred  in  such  calendar  year  with  respect 
to  such  enrollees  (excludhig  benefits  pay- 
able under  section  1833(a)(5)).  The  monthly 
actuarial  catastrophic  illlness  rate  shall  be 
the  amount  the  Secretary  estimates  to  be 
necessary  so  that  the  aggregate  amount  for 
the  calendar  year  with  respect  to  disabled 
enrollees  under  age  65  will  equal  the  total  of 
the  benefits  and  administrative  costs  which 
he  estimates  will  be  payable  from  the  Feder- 
al Supplementary  Medical  Insurance  Trust 
Fund  for  services  performed  and  related  ad- 
ministraUve costs  incurred  in  such  calendar 
year  with  respect  to  such  enroUees  imder 
secUon   1833(aK5),  and  from  the  Federal 
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Hospital  Insurance  Trust  Fund  for  the 
changes  (under  secUon  2  of  the  Medicare 
Catastrophic  Illness  Coverage  Act)  in  serv- 
ices performed  in  such  calendar  year  with 
respect  to  disabled  individuals  under  age  65 
who  are  covered  under  the  insurance  pro- 
gram esUbllshed  by  part  A.  In  calculating 
the  monthly  actuarial  rates,  the  Secretary 
shaU  include  appropriate  amounts  for  a  con- 
tingency margin.". 

(e)  Section  1839(eXl)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "monthly  premium" 
and  inserting  instead  "portion  of  the 
monthly  premium  otherwise  determined 
under  subsecUon  (aK3KB)",  and 

(2)  by  Inserting  "basic"  after  "actuarial". 

(f)  Section  1839(fXl)  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "1985,  1986,  or  1987,  the  monthly 
premium"  and  inserting  instead  "1987,  the 
portion  of  the  monthly  premium  otherwise 
determined  under  subsecUon  (aK3KB)". 

(g)  SecUon  1839(fX2)  U  amended— 

(1)  in  the  matter  preceding  subparagraph 
(A),  by  (A)  striking  out  "1986.  1987,  or"  and 
(B)  striking  out  "monthly  premium"  the 
second  place  it  occurs  and  inaerting  instead 
"portion  of  the  monthly  premium  otherwise 
determined  under  subsection  (aX3XB)",  and 

(2)  in  subparagraph  (A),  by  strlldng  out 
"monthly  premium  amount  determined 
under  subsection  (aX2)"  each  place  it  occurs 
and  inserting  instead  "portion  of  the 
monthly  premium  amount  determined 
under  subsection  (aX3KB)". 

(h)  SecUon  1841  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  the  foUowing: 

"(J)  The  portion  of  the  premiiun  amounts 
that  is  determined  under  section 
1839(aK3KA)  shall  be  treated  as  a  separate 
account.  Amoiuts  paid  under  section 
1832(aX3)  or  transferred  under  subsection 
(k)  of  this  section  shaU  come  from  that  por- 
tion. 

"(k)  There  shaU  be  transferred  from  time 
to  time  from  the  Trust  Fund  to  the  Federal 
Hospital  Insurance  Trust  Fund  amounts 
from  the  premium  under  this  part  that  are 
attributable  to  the  changes  (under  section  2 
of  the  Medicare  Catastrophic  Illness  Cover- 
age Act)  in  services  performed  in  such  calen- 
dar year  with  respect  to  individuals  who  are 
covered  under  the  insurance  program  estab- 
lished by  part  A.". 

(i)  Section  1844(aMlKAKl)  and  section 
1844(aKlXBKi)  are  each  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "twice  the  dollar  amount  of  the  ac- 
tuarially adequate  rate"  and  inserting  in- 
stead "the  sum  of  the  dollar  amount  of  the 
actuarially  adequate  catastrophic  illness 
rate  and  twice  the  dollar  amount  of  the  ac- 
tuariaUy  adequate  basic  rate". 

(J)  Section  1876(aK5)  is  amended— 

(1)  in  the  matter  preceding  subparagraph 
(A),  by  striking  out  "200  percent  of",  and 

(2)  in  subparagraphs  (A)(U)  and  (BXil),  by 
striking  out  "monthly  actuarial  rate"  and 
inserting  instead  "the  sum  of  the  monthly 
actuarial  catastrophic  Ulness  rate  and  twice 
the  monthly  actuarial  basic  rate". 

EPPECnVE  DATE 

Sec.  S.  The  amendments  made  by  the  pre- 
ceding sections  apply  to  items  and  services 
furnished  after,  and  premiums  for  months 
after,  1987  (and  do  not,  for  purposes  of  the 
parenthetical  clause  in  section  1833(aXS)  of 
the  Social  Seciulty  Act,  apply  to  items  and 
services  furnished  during  the  last  three 
months  of  1987). 
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TRUTH  IN  GOVERNMENT 
ACXJOUNTINO  ACT  OP  1987 


HON.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE 

OPILLniOIB 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESBITATIVXS 

Wednetday,  February  25.  1987 

Mr.  C»ANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  congressional 
debate  concerning  Federal  deficit  reduction 
misses  a  basic,  essential  fact— accounting 
methcxis.  Without  doubt,  an  area  as  important 
as  deficit  reduction  must  be  considered  care- 
fully, and  decisions  must  be  based  on  roBablo 
financial  Infonnation.  In  the  abaense  of  such 
Informatnn,  we  would  be  making  spending  de- 
cisions without  sound  financial  planning  wxJ 
ieopardizing  the  future  of  neceasary  programs. 
In  fact  this  is  happening  right  now. 

(^rrentty,  the  U.S.  (jovemment  requires  no 
publication  of  the  financial  statements  of  its 
various  entities,  and  uses  the  cash  basis  of 
accounting  for  budget  reporting.  This  presents 
some  serious  probtems.  According  to  one  of 
the  wortd's  largest  accounting  firms,  Arthur 
Andersen  &  Co.,  cash-basis  accounting  "hides 
the  costs  of  cun«nt  programs,  and  results  in 
misinformation  and  misunderstarKing." 

C^sh-basis  accounting  keeps  track  of  all  the 
money  which  an  organization  receives  and 
pays  out  It  ign(xes  nnoney  wfuch  an  organiza- 
tion will  both  earn  and  owe  in  the  future.  It  is 
an  accounting  method  taitored  to  the  needs  of 
small  businesses.  When  applied  to  a  large 
government  it  falls  short  of  providing  reSabto 
Infonnation  needed  for  sound  poKcymtfdng 
decisions  and  therefore  creates  a  ckxjded  fi- 
nancial picture.  A  more  appropriate  alternative 
to  cash-t>as«s  ac(X)untir>g  is  acxruai-basis  ac- 
counting or  GAAP. 

Applying  GAAP  [generally  accepted  ac- 
countirig  procedures]  produces  a  more  accu- 
rate picture  of  our  Government's  financial 
health.  Accrual-t>ased  accountirig  matches  ex- 
penses with  their  assodatod  revenuee;  in 
ottier  words,  it  recognizes  finartdal  events  as 
they  occur.  Hence,  it  Iceeps  track  of  ail  assets 
and  liabilities.  It  provides  the  tools  to  evaluate 
both  the  cun^ent  and  future  financial  picture  of 
an  organization.  The  U.S.  (aovemment  re- 
quires numerous  State  and  local  govenvnents 
and  all  publicly  hekJ  companies  to  prepare  fi- 
nancial statements  in  accordance  with  GAAP. 
This  ensures  that  tfiese  organizaticxn  will  use 
the  most  soplvsti(»ted  acoxjntirig  methods 
presently  available. 

A  study  conducted  by  Arthur  Andersen  & 
O}.  compared  corfsotidated  firfancial  state- 
ments under  cash-basis  accounting  with  state- 
ments under  GAAP.  Under  (aAAP,  the  mora 
accurate  of  the  two,  the  deficit  for  1964,  for 
instance,  was  $148.1  billion  higher  than  under 
ttie  cash-t>asis  of  accounting.  Arthur  Artderaan 
&  Co.  has  furthermore  shown  that  the  Natiorv 
al  Government  has  been  running  deficits 
wtiich  have  exceeded  ttie  reported  deficits  by 
over  100  percent  and  200  percent  during  the 
last  decade. 

These  deficits  manifest  a  profourxl  problam: 
A  lack  of  accountability  of  elected  officials  to 
their  constituents.  Members  of  Congreaa. 
under  the  present  accounting  melhoda,  are 
able  to  adopt  programs  wfiich  provide  benefits 
cunrentty  without  providing  funding  urMM  later 
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ments  for  $32400  In  debt  would  be  between 
MOO  and  8650  monthlv. 
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Thua,  I  haM  reoantly  introduced  legisiation, 
H.R.  118  ttw  Truth  in  Qovemment  Accounting 
Ad  of  1967.  wWch  wH  make  the  National 
Gowammant  lacaly  ra^wnaMa  to  the  people. 
It  raqolraa  Iha  Oacwtaiy  of  the  Treasury  to 
I  and  make  piMc  for  each  fiacal  year. 
Hrwicial  atalamants  for  the 
UnMad  9Mm  liaaad  on  accrual  accounting 
praoaduraa.  Tlwaa  iftamante  ahall  include 
rapMa  on  ttia  eparattorw  of  all  instnjmantal- 
Maa  of  the  US.  Govamment  This  wiH  force 
Itia  Hlonii  Govafnmant  to  slop  using  the 
caaMMria  of  aucBKiting  and  start  using  the 
GAAPmalhod. 

It  alao  raquiaa  that  the  Secretary  of  the 
Traaaury  pubMi  thaaa  statements  each  year. 
Ha  w«  alao  notify  the  people  about  the  exist- 
anoa  of  thaaa  alalamants  and  make  them 
pubic  by  placing  a  noica  on  all  tax  forms  that 
oopiaa  of  thaaa  stalaments  are  available  and 
wl  ba  aant  to  al  who  request  them.  This  will 
anaure  that  al  cttnna  have  the  opportunity  to 
ewakaM  whether  their  tax  dollars  are  being 
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THE  URGENT  NEED  FOR  ANEW 
COMPREHENSIVE  ENERGY 

POLICY:  THE  OUTER  CONTI- 
NENTAL SHELF  OFFSHORE 
CALIFORNIA 


TNa  act  also  requires  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral to  uaa  the  accrual  mettK)d  of  accounting 
to  audR  the  finandaJ  statements  prepared  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  The  Secretary 
ct  the  Traeauiy  wll  provide  the  Comptroller 
Ganacri  with  aO  the  necessary  information  and 
(•cHsa  naodod  to  artsure  a  successful  audit 
TNa  wfl  ensure  that  the  financial  statements 
of  the  National  Govemmerrt  are  prepared 
property  and  that  they  meet  the  highest  stand- 
ards of  the  accounting  profession. 

HnaNy.  my  bill  raquirea  the  President,  when 
aubmNHng  his  budget,  to  provide  a  summary 
of  how  the  use  of  GAAP  procedures  would 
effect  actimatad  expenditures,  appropriations, 
and  raoaipta  of  the  GoveriYnent  in  the  year  for 
which  the  budget  ia  aubmitted.  The  Director  of 
tha  OfHoa  of  Management  and  Budget  shall 
also  prepare  aM  budgets  submitted  to  the 
Proaidont  according  to  both  the  cash  and  ac- 
cnial  accounting  methods.  This  will  enable  the 
publo  and  Ka  electad  officials  to  judge  the 
value  of  GAAP  accounting. 

Some  havearguad  that  GAAP  is  not  suited 
for  Government  use.  But  Charles  A.  Bowsher, 
the  Conplrotar  General  of  the  United  States, 
begovaa  that  the  financial  reporting  of  the  Na- 
tional Gowemment  wouM  be  much  Improved 
by  uaing  GAAP.  GAAP,  in  fact,  has  already 
been  uaad  aucoaaafuKy  by  governments.  The 
National  Govanwnant.  for  instance,  required 
New  Yori(  CHy  to  adopt  GAAP  during  the  mid- 
savnMaa  wtwn  tttat  city  was  experiencing  fi- 
nancM  woea.  Today,  partly  from  improved  fl- 
nandtf  reporting,  ttw  fiacal  health  of  New 
York  CNy  ia  much  improved. 

The  time  has  come  to  return  our  country  to 
the  path  of  fiacal  responaiiKty:  Only  by  forc- 
ing the  National  Government  to  adopt  GAAP 
wM  wa  flnaiy  have  the  accurate  data  we  need 
to  make  dff^suR  budget  decisions.  GAAP  wUI 
alao  make  Members  of  Congress  more  ac- 
countable to  their  constituents.  We  can  further 
9mm  nobla  goals  by  considering  and  passing 
mybM. 


HON.  JACK  FIELDS 

OP  TEXAS 
IM  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  25.  1987 
Mr.  FIELDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  the  second 
in  a  series  of  speeches  I  am  making  on  the 
urgent  need  for  a  new  comprehensive  energy 

policy. 

In  that  context,  I  would  say  to  my  col- 
leagpes  that  such  an  energy  polcy  must  in- 
dudB  as  one  of  its  major  components  the 
tim^  devetopment  of  our  most  promising 
Federal  offshore  lands.  Clearly,  the  Federal 
lands  kx^ted  off  the  coast  of  California  are 
soniB  of  the  most  promisirtg  unexpkyed  areas 
in  the  entire  U.S.  Outer  Continental  Shelf. 

Unfortunately,  for  the  past  few  years  the 
Department  of  the  Interior's  oil  and  gas  leas- 
ing program  for  the  California  OCS  has  been 
extremely  conterrtxxis. 

In  an  effort  to  resolve  this  controversy,  ttie 
Corigress  enacted  in  the  fiscal  year  1986  corv 
tinuing  resolution  a  provision  creatng  a  spe- 
cial congressional  panel  whKh  was  charged 
with  the  responsibility  of  negotiating  with  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

While  the  purpose  of  this  panel,  of  whk:h  I 
am  a  memt)er,  was  to  foster  consensus 
through  good-faith  negotiations,  regrettably, 
these  negotattons  were  one-skied  in  nature. 

While  Secretary  Model  made  an  unprece- 
dented effort  to  achieve  a  consensus,  the  no- 
leasing  proponents  were  more  interested  in 
promoting  their  own  selfish  politk»l  agenda 
than  they  were  in  reaching  an  agreement. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  talking  about  Federal 
lands— lands  that  belong  to  all  Americans. 
They  neither  betong  to  the  State  of  California 
nor  to  congresstonal  Representatives  wtio 
may  have  coastal  districts. 

Although  we  dkl  not  reach  an  agreement,  I 
have  learned  based  on  these  discussions  that 
there  are  two  truths  about  the  California  OCS. 
First,  there  is  no  willingness  or  desire  on  the 
part  of  the  no-leasing  proponents  to  accept 
any  agreement  wluch  provides  a  viat>le  arid 
meaningful  leasing  program  off  the  coast  of 
Calfomia. 

And,  secorxl,  there  is  alisolutely  nothing 
unique  about  the  CaKfomia  coastline  whnh  re- 
quires extraordinary  environmental  protectkxi. 

Under  the  provis»ns  of  the  OCS  Lands  Act, 
those  desiring  to  lease  offshore  California  will 
have  to  comply  with  74  sets  of  Federal  regula- 
traits  and  nearly  three  dozen  major  Federal 
laws  concerned  with  environmental  protectx>n 
and  navigation  safety. 

Since  1970,  more  than  4  billk>n  barrels  of 
crude  oil  have  been  produced  offshore  with  a 
k>SB  of  only  791  barrels  at  the  wellhead.  In 
fact.  Federal  OCS  expkxatkm  and  develop- 
ment is  this  Natk)n's  safest  energy  extractton 
program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  some  might  ask  why  these 
Federal  lands  off  the  coast  of  California  are 
so  important  I  woukJ  say  to  my  colleagues 
that  they  are  vital  for  the  fdtowing  reasons: 
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First  by  developing  the  CaNfomia  OCS  in  a 
timely  and  safe  manner,  we  can  create 
250,000  American  jotM. 

Second^  we  can  significantly  reduce  the  se- 
rious envhxHnental  threats  poeed  by  foreign 
oil  tanker'splHs.  While  the  Santa  Barbara  acci- 
dent of  1968  has  received  endless  publkaty  in 
California,  what  has  not  been  wWely  reported 
is  that  of  the  60  largest  oil  spills  that  have  oc- 
curred in  American  waters,  only  one  was  the 
result  of  OCS  oil  and  gas  activity. 

Third,  l|y  devetoping  the  Califomia  OCS  we 
can  help  satisfy  the  future  energy  needs  of 
this  Itetian.  It  has  been  estimated  that  6,460 
"moratorium"  tracts  may  contain  more  than 
2.2  billnn  barrels  of  oH  and  4.57  trillton  cubk: 
feet  of  nitural  gas.  The  Califomia  OCS  is  the 
most  promising  area  for  oil  and  gas  of  any 
outskle  the  Gulf  of  Mexwo— and  it  is  the  only 
other  aree  with  commercial  hydrocarbon  dis- 
coveries. 

Fourth,  we  couM  reduce  our  growing  foreign 
oil  bill  whk:h  represented  $52  billk>n  in  1985, 
or  one-third  of  our  total  foreign  trade  deficit 

Fifth,  ijire  coukJ  increase  our  energy  re- 
serves which  have  steadily  declined— and 
whk^  are  expected  to  soon  reach  their  towest 
level  since  Worid  War  II.  With  the  Pnjdhoe 
Bay  fiekj,  which  provMes  20  percent  of  our 
energy  needs,  expected  to  peak  and  decline 
by  year's  end,  only  the  Califomia  OCS  and  ttie 
ArctK  Natkxwl  WikJIife  Refuge  offer  this 
Natk>n  the  opportunity  to  find  and  produce 
new  large  energy  resources  for  this  Natk>n. 

Sixth,  and,  finally,  by  devetoping  the  Califor- 
nia OCS,  we  could  comply  with  the  OCSLA 
whk:h  requires  that  there  be  an  "equitable 
sharing  of  devetopmentai  benefits  and  envi- 
ronmental risks  among  ttie  various  OCS  re- 
gtons." 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  time  for  further  negotia- 
tions, agreements,  or  amalgamated  proposals 
Is  past  I  urge  my  colleagues  and  Secretary 
Model  to  treat  the  OCS  program  offshore  Cali- 
fomia in  exactly  the  same  manner  as  pre- 
scribed by  the  OCS  Lands  Act  for  all  offshore 
areas. 

If  those  offshore  lands  off  tlw  coast  of  Cali- 
fornia are  as  important  to  ttie  future  energy 
needs  of  this  Nation  as  I  believe  they  are, 
then  the  time  has  come  to  take  this  t>attle  to 
the  fkxx  of  the  Mouse  of  Representatives. 

With  a  concerted  effort,  we  can  meet  Amer- 
K&'s  future  energy  needs.  The  stakes  in  the 
Califomia  OCS  battle  are  high.  If  we  faU.  we 
wiH  guarantee  that  we  will  not  have  a  compre- 
hensive energy  polkry,  we  will  not  have  a 
viatile  OCS  leasing  program,  and  we  will  not 
avokl  repeating  ttie  economic  nightmare  and 
distocations  of  another  OPEC  oil  shock. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  ttie  power  to  control 
our  own  destiny  and  protect  our  national  secu- 
rity— and  ttie  Califomia  environment — by  de- 
veloping these  offshore  lands  in  a  timely  and 
safe  manner. 
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HARVARD  RESPONDS  TO 
STUDENT  DEBT 


HON.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD 

OPiacHiakii 

nr  THE  BOUSE  OP  REPRBSERTATIVES 

W^neaday.  February  25, 1987 

Mr.  FORD  of  Mk^higan.  Mr.  Speaker,  Har- 
vard University  Law  School  recently  an- 
nounced a  program  to  help  law  scfiool  gradu- 
ates pay  off  their  student  toans  If  they  take 
tow-paying  public-service  jobs.  For  graduates 
of  the  law  school  wtto  accept  law-related  posi- 
ttons  paying  less  than  $20,000.  the  school  will 
undertake  aM  of  their  student  toan  payments. 
For  those  accepting  such  jobs  paying  less 
than  $29,000,  the  school  will  make  ttieir  toan 
repayment  in  excess  of  6  percent  of  ttie  stu- 
dent's income.  This  is  a  very  commendat)le 
and  progressive  step  by  Harvard  Law  School, 
n  resporxjs  to  a  very  serious  concern  associ- 
ated with  the  dramatk:  increases  in  student 
toan  indebtedness  in  recent  years:  that  young 
people  wW  be  discouraged  from  undertaking 
public  service  emptoyment  because  the  tow- 
salaries  associated  with  such  jobs  are  Insuffi- 
cient to  repay  their  student  toans. 

Unfortunately  ttiis  program  at  Harvard  Law 
Scfiool,  and  similar  efforts  at  ottier  sctiools 
such  as  New  York  University,  Stanford,  and 
Yale,  are  limited  to  relatively  small  groups  of 
students  at  a  few  instituttons.  Ttie  furxlamerv 
tal  problem  of  growing  student  indetitedness 
remains.  Student  toans  were  1 7  percent  of  the 
Federal  akl  received  by  students  in  the  1975- 
76  school  year.  In  ttie  1985-86  school  year, 
toans  were  50  percent  of  ttie  akl  received  by 
students.  This  exptoston  in  student  debt  has 
occured  during  ttie  Reagan  administration 
vi/tiose  definitHjn  of  educattonal  opportunity  is 
tong-term  indenture.  Student  indebtedness 
has  risen  by  approximately  $50  billton  during 
ttie  Reagan  years.  The  answer  is  to  renew  ttie 
Federal  commitment  to  grant  assistance  for 
needy  students— an  effort  wtiich  I  am  confi- 
dent will  begin  in  earnest  during  ttie  consktor- 
atton  of  ttie  fiscal  year  1988  txjdget  and  ap- 
propriattons  measures. 

On  February  21,  1987,  an  artk:le  appeared 
in  the  Wastungton  Post  describing  ttie  Man/ard 
Law  Sctiool  program. 

This  arttoie  foltows: 
Hakvard  To  Aid  Law  Graduates  Earnihg 

I^ss  Tram  $29,000:  Puui  Will  Forcivx  or 

Reduce  Studert  Loams 

(By  Ruth  Marcus) 

Harvard  Law  School,  in  an  effort  to  re- 
lieve the  pressure  felt  by  debt-laden  stu- 
dents to  seek  hlgh-payiiiK  ]ol>s  with^law 
firms,  has  announced  a  program  to  help  pay 
off  student  loans  for  graduates  who  take 
low-paying  public-service  Jol>s. 

Dean  James  Vorenberg  announced  that 
the  law  school  will  pick  up  the  entire  tab  for 
law  school  student  loans  for  graduates  who 
accept  law-related  positions  paying  annual 
salaries  under  $20,000.  Graduates  taking 
Jol»  for  less  than  $29,000  will  pay  up  to  6 
t>ercent  of  their  income,  and  the  law  school 
will  pay  the  t>alance  of  the  loan. 

After  financing  four  years  of  college  and 
three  years  of  law  school,  the  average  Har- 
vard graduate  owes  $27,200  in  law  school 
loans  and  a  total  of  $32,800  in  student  loans. 
Renda  Jackson,  director  of  the  law  school's 
financial   aid  office,  estimated   that  pay- 
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ments  for  $32300  in  debt  would  be  t>etween 
$600  and  $850  monthly. 

With  starting  salaries  at  major  New  York 
law  firms  now  $66,000  and  up,  and  Invest- 
ment banks  wooing  law  students  for  posi- 
tions that  pay  even  more,  "most  of  our  stu- 
dents can  handle"  the  loan  paymmts.  said 
Harvard  Law  Etof  ■  Bernard  Wolfinan.  chair- 
man of  the  law  school's  committee  on  finan- 
cial aid. 

However,  he  said,  the  program— which  ap- 
plies for  each  year  the  graduate  stays  in  a 
relatively  low-paying  job  and  which  allows 
for  annual  pay  raises  of  up  to  $1.500— is 
aimed  at  helping  those  who  would  rather 
work  for  public-interest  groups,  legal  aid  or- 
ganizations or  other  law-related  positions. 

"What  we  want  to  do  is  not  have  a  disin- 
centive, to  enable  people  to  make  their 
choices  of  legal  practice  free  of  the  impact 
that  the  educational  loan  tmrden  would  oth- 
erwise tiave."  he  said.  "Harvard  Law  School 
tuition  is  $10,700  this  year,  and  nearly  two- 
thirds  of  the  students  take  out  loans,  Jack- 
son said. 

Under  a  program  established  in  1978,  Har- 
vard deferred  loan  repayments  for  two  years 
for  those  taking  Jobs  that  paid  less  than 
$25,799.  In  the  third  year,  the  school  for- 
gave loan  payments  in  excess  of  8  percent  of 
the  graduate's  salary. 

The  expanded  program,  Wolfman  said, 
was  prompted  by  rising  costs.  "The  cost  of 
living  has  grown  enormously  since  this  pro- 
gram first  got  started."  he  said.  He  said  the 
new  program  is  expected  to  cost  the  law 
school  "a  few  hundred  thousand  dollars"  a 
year. 

Yale,  Stanford  and  New  York  University 
also  have  programs  designed  to  help  young 
lawyers  in  relatively  low-income  jobs  pay  off 
their  student  loans,  but  Harvard's  Low 
Income  Protection  Plan  is  the  most  exten- 
sive, Jackson  said.  She  said  53  graduates 
participate  In  the  plan. 

Public-Interest  lawyers  applauded  the  an- 
nouncement, saying  that  the  combination  of 
low  salaries  and  crushing  debt  had  deferred 
many  graduates  from  taking  public-interest 
jobs. 

"There's  no  question  that  the  loan  prol>- 
lem  is  a  major  problem  even  for  people  who 
are  willing  to  accept  very  low  salaries,"  said 
Alan  B.  Morrison,  director  of  the  Public  Cit- 
izen Litigation  Group. 

The  litigation  group,  which  does  not  hire 
lawyers  directly  out  of  law  school,  pays 
those  with  a  few  years  of  experience  atwut 
$17,000.  and  its  affUiated  health  and  lobby- 
ing arms  pay  starting  salaries  of  $13,000  to 
new  graduates,  he  said. 

"You  can  live  on  these  salaries  If  you  want 
to."  Morrison  said.  "When  you  talk  at>out 
paying  loans  on  top  of  it,  it  really  liecomes 
difficult." 


THE  DECLINE  OP  THE  DOLLAR 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OP  imdiana 
IM  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  25,  1987 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wouki  like  to 
insert  my  Washington  Report  for  Wednesday, 
Febntary  25,  1987  into  the  Congressional 
Record: 

The  Decline  or  the  Dollar 

After  several  years  at  record  high  levels, 
the  value  of  the  U.S.  dollar  has  recently  de- 
clined sharply  against  other  major  curren- 
cies. Although  the  topic  of  international  ex- 
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change  rates  is  complex,  it  is  an  Important 
one  for  Americans  to  understand  liecauae  of 
the  impact  the  value  of  the  dollar  can  have 
on  our  standard  of  UviE«. 

Why  hat  the  valve  of  the  doOar  recently 
chansKdT 

The  value  of  the  dollar— the  amount  of 
foreign  currency  It  can  purchase— is  Influ- 
enced by  several  economic  and  political  fac- 
tors: interest  rates,  inflation,  domestic  and 
foreign  economic  growth  patterns,  and  even 
the  perceived  strength  of  the  American  po- 
litical system.  In  the  1970's,  when  Inflation 
rose  and  conf  Ideitce  in  our  government  de- 
clined, the  value  of  the  dollar  fell.  In  the 
1980's,  when  Inflation  was  low  and  our  econ- 
omy expanded,  other  nations  twgan  to  have 
renewed  confidence  in  the  United  States, 
and  the  dollar  strengthened  in  comparlaon 
to  other  currencies.  By  the  mld-1980's.  in 
fact,  the  dollar  was  considered  by  many  to 
tiave  risen  too  much  in  international  mar- 
kets. 

In  September  1985.  therefore,  the  United 
States  reached  an  informal  agreement  with 
four  major  trading  partoers-^apan.  West 
Germany,  France,  and  Great  Britain— to 
seek  a  gradual  decline  in  the  value  of  the 
dollar.  With  the  hint  of  pooible  monetary 
Intervention,  the  dollar  l>egan  to  decline. 
More  recently,  with  concerns  atwut  the  in- 
creasing U.S.  budget  and  trade  deficits  and 
with  indications  of  Administration  desires 
for  a  further  drop  in  the  dollar,  a  sharper 
decline  in  its  value  occurred.  In  December, 
for  instance,  the  dollar  purchased  1.97 
German  marks  and  163  Japanese  yen;  by 
the  end  of  January,  the  dollar  purchased 
only  1.77  marks  and  ISO  yen.  This  drop  re- 
newed attention  at  home  and  abroad  over 
the  appropriate  value  for  the  dollar. 

What  ha*  been  the  impact  of  the  ttrong 
dollar  on  the  American  economy? 

The  strength  of  the  dollar  has  been  a 
mixed  blessing  for  the  continued  long-term 
health  of  our  economy.  On  the  one  hand,  it 
made  travel  abroad  cheaper  and  more  at- 
tractive to  Americans  in  the  early  1980a. 
The  strong  doUar  also  helped  to  keep  the 
level  of  inflation  low,  as  imported  goods, 
such  as  cars,  television  sets,  and  stereos, 
l>ecame  relatively  cheap.  On  the  other 
hand,  cheaper  foreign  products  hurt  sales 
for  VS.  producers  lx>th  at  home  and 
abroad.  The  result  was  a  widening  trade  def- 
icit between  the  United  States  and  its  lead- 
ing trading  partners,  rapidly  declining  from 
a  surplus  of  (6  billion  in  1981  to  a  deficit  of 
$170  bUlion  last  year. 

What  are  tome  potential  t>enefUt  of  the 
recent  decline  in  the  tMlue  o/  the  dollar* 

The  decline  in  the  dollar  could  have  im- 
portant l)eneflts  for  our  economy.  Over  the 
long  haul,  it  could  assist  in  reducing  our 
trade  deficit  by  making  American  goods 
more  competitive  abroad  and  more  attrac- 
tive at  home.  This  growth  in  U.S.  sales 
could  increase  American  jol»  as  our  domes- 
tic industries  expand  and  tilre  more  work- 
ers. In  addition,  the  boost  to  the  competi- 
tiveness of  U.S.  industry  could  reduce  the 
pressure  to  enact  protectionist  trade  legisla- 
tion that  might  well  be  counterproductive  in 
the  long  term. 

Yet  we  must  l>e  careful  that  the  dollar 
does  not  drop  too  rapidly  or  too  far.  First,  a 
rapid  decline  might  stimulate  InflatioiL  For- 
eign goods  would  l>ecome  more  expensive 
with  a  falling  dollar,  and  American  goods 
could  also  rise  in  price  tiecauae  the  competi- 
tion from  foreign  goods  would  lie  lessened. 
Second,  some  economists  think  that  too 
great  a  weakening  of  the  value  of  the  dollar 
may  reduce  its  attractiveness  to  foreign  In- 
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"(A)  who  has  a  physical  or  mental  impair- 
ment which  sulwtantiaUy  limits  any  of  such 
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,  To  caattDoe  to  attract  tbeae  foreign 
I  to  ftaMBea  our  budget  deficits  VJS. 
rataa  would  tend  to  riae.  Aa  thoae 
htsbar  Intereat  ratca  work  their  way 
ttarouili  the  eoooamy,  they  might  choke  off 
oar  eeonomtc  erpanakw  and  Increaae  unem- 
plovment.  TUnW  a  rapM  dedlne  could  hurt 
our  key  aUtea.  Allies,  aiich  as  Japan  and 
West  OoiBaDy.  are*  dependent  upon  sub- 
rf^»fi«i  exporta,  and  their  political  and  eco- 
nonle  wdfaie  could  be  affected  by  too  rapid 
a  dadtiMi  in  their  exporta. 

What  ihomU  the  U.S.  do  about  the  valve  of 
thedaOar? 

My  eense  is  that  the  dollar  should,  within 
limits,  continue  to  decline  in  order  to  make 
our  ecxmomy  atlll  more  comi>etitlve  abroad. 
The  key  to  this  action  is  that  the  decline  be 
done  in  an  ordnly  fashion.  Several  steps 
might  lielp. 

FInt,  we  should  continue  the  quiet,  but 
determined,  discussions  with  our  principal 
trading  partners— in  particular.  Japan  and 
Weat  Oennany— to  encourage  them  to 
expand  their  economieB  so  as  to  al>sorb 
more  of  their  own  production  as  well  as 
more  American  goods.  Multilateral  efforts 
are  more  likely  to  achieve  lasting  results 
than  actiraa  by  the  VJS.  alone.  Second,  the 
United  Statea  should  continue  to  urge  coun- 
tries like  South  Korea  and  Taiwan,  which 
have  linked  the  value  of  their  currencies  to 
the  dollar,  to  allow  their  currencies  to  re- 
flect market  conditions.  If  the  dollar  de- 
clined against  these  currencies,  our  signifi- 
cant trade  deflctt  with  these  countries 
would  likely  Improve.  Finally,  and  perhaps 
moat  Importantly,  the  United  States  itself 
moat  take  concerted  action  to  reduce  its 
budget  deficits.  The  primary  long-term 
threat  from  our  huge  budget  deficits  is  an 
eventual  return  of  inflation  and  high  Inter- 
est rates.  Reducing  the  deficits  improves  our 
proapects  for  a  healthy  economy,  and  re- 
stores Investor  confidence  at  home  and 
alatMd.  That  should  help  stabilize  the  value 
of  the  dollar.  In  many  ways,  then,  reducing 
our  budget  deficits  might  be  the  best  imme- 
diate antidote  to  any  instability  in  the 
dollar. 

Overall,  while  we  need  to  pursue  a  cau- 
tious tnit  vigorous  policy  in  seeking  some 
gradual  decline  in  the  value  of  the  dollar, 
we  also  need  to  realize  that  no  single  action 
or  short-term  solution  Is  likely  to  be  suffi- 
cient. Only  a  variety  of  domestic  and  inter- 
national measures  sustained  over  the  long 
term  can  produce  a  value  of  the  dollar  that 
is  acceptable  for  the  overall  health  of  the 
U&  and  global  economies. 


TESTIMONY  OPPOSING  NRC 
PROPOSED  RULE  CHANGE 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  MRAZEK 

ormwTOKK 

ni  TEOt  HOUSE  or  KCPRXSEirr  ATIVES 

Wednesday.  F^ymary  2S,  1987 

Mr.  MRAZEK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Nuclear 
RaguWonr  Commission  [NRC]  recently  pro- 
poMd  •  lula  change  concerning  offsite  emer- 
gency planning.  This  proposat  would  allow  full 
powwr  rwdaar  plant  operation  to  begin  wtten 
there  is  a  lack  of  State  or  local  govemmem 
cooperaBon  In  offsite  emergency  planning.  I 
oppoee  this  proposed  njKng  and  presented  my 
viem  bataie  the  NRC  today  to  that  effect 
The  foitowing  is  my  testimony: 
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Snanaan  op  Robert  J.  Msazsk— Noclkar 
RaoxnjkToaY  Commissioii 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  thank  you  for 
convening  this  meeting  today  in  regard  to  a 
very  Important  rule  change. 

As  I  understand  it,  the  draft  proposed  rule 
change  would  aQow  f  uU  power  nuclear  plant 
opemtlon  to  begbi  when  there  is  a  lack  of 
state  or  local  government  cooperation  in 
offsite  emergency  planning.  I  am  strongly 
opposed  to  this  change. 

As  you  are  aware,  many  of  our  laws  and 
regulations  are  direct  responses  to  unantici- 
pated or  unusual  events,  which  after  review 
and  investigation  reveal  the  need  for  a 
poliqy  change.  The  most  profound  example 
in  American  nuclear  history  is  Three  Mile 
Island.  As  I  recall,  the  Commission  imple- 
mented new  regulations  In  1980  concerning 
emergency  planning  and  preparedness  in 
the  wake  of  the  accident  at  Three  Mile 
Island  plant,  where  it  was  found  that  the 
offsite  response  was  grossly  Inadequate.  The 
aftermath  of  the  Three  Mile  Island  accident 
portrayed  a  vivid  scenario  of  exactly  what 
we  did  not  want  to  see  happen  In  terms  of 
emergency  planning  in  the  event  of  an  acci- 
dent. As  a  result,  a  critical  policy  change 
came  into  effect.  If  implemented,  the  pro- 
posal under  study  today  would  reverse  the 
progress  made  In  emergency  preparedness 
over  the  last  eight  years  since  the  Three 
Mile  Island  accident. 

As  a  representative  in  Congress,  my  ulti- 
mata concern  is  wortdng  to  ensure  the 
health  and  safety  of  the  residents  on  Long 
Island  and  throughout  the  country.  Given 
the  unique  geography  of  Long  Island  and 
the  additional  emergency  planning  that 
must  be  taken  into  account  because  it  is  an 
island,  I  would  argue  that  we  must  consider 
issuing  more  rigid  emergency  planning 
measures.  Because  of  the  unique  geography 
of  Long  Island,  no  one  can  protect  the 
safety  of  residents  in  the  most  optimal  con- 
diti(ms,  even  employing  an  emergency  plan 
in  which  everyone  cooperates. 

The  issue  of  noncooperation  of  state  and 
local  officials  in  emergency  planning  has  its 
roots  hi  the  responsibility  of  assuring  public 
safety.  If  you  recall,  state  and  local  authori- 
ties have  refused  to  participate  In  an  emer- 
gency test.  They  withdrew  because  of  a  fun- 
damental recognition  of  the  fact  that  resi- 
dents cannot  be  safely  evacuated.  It  has 
been  previously  addressed  at  Congressional 
hearings  that  the  federal  government's  role 
Is  to  complement  and  support  the  will  of  the 
state  and  local  officials,  and  not  to  super- 
cede decisions  made  in  the  name  of  public 
safety.  And,  perhaps,  the  veto-power  that  is 
mentioned  in  the  staff  memorandum  to  the 
Cmamlssioners  is  truly  the  ultimate  check 
on  the  entire  licensing  process. 

As  I  understand  it,  under  this  proposed 
rule  change  the  Federal  Emergency  Man- 
agement Agency  (FEMA)  would  relinquish 
its  lesponsibility  to  make  a  determination  of 
puliUc  safety  for  the  Commission.  And,  with 
this  "additional  flexibility."  the  Commission 
could  issue  a  license  for  full  power  If  an  "ap- 
plicant demonstrates  that  adequate  offsite 
emergency  planning  is  achievable  and  all 
other  aspects  of  foregoing  criteria  are  satis- 
fied." To  me,  tills  translates  thusly:  The 
Commission  can  receive  a  plan  from  a  utili- 
ty, deem  it  adequate  and  feasible,  and  there- 
by circimivent  the  established  emergency 
planning  process. 

la  Congressional  hearings  last  year,  it  was 
determined  that  state  and  local  resources 
are  imperative  in  any  emergency  plan  of 
this  nature.  In  addition.  In  evacuation  drills 

held  without  state  and  local  officials,  seri- 
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ous  deficiencies  were  uncovered.  It  is  pre- 
posterous that  a  utility,  whose  ultimate  in- 
terest is  tb  license  its  plant,  can  design  and 
satisf actoHly  implement  an  evacuation  plan 
without  the  participation  of  state  and  local 
officials. 

Just  oni  year  ago,  the  world  witnessed  a 
nuclear  disaster  at  Chernobyl.  The  victims 
were  left  helpless  while  the  world  re-evalu- 
ated its  policy  with  regard  to  safety  and 
emergency  planning.  As  Americans,  we 
could  hatdly  I>elieve  the  inadequate  plan- 
ning and  the  irresponsible  way  In  which  de- 
tails in  the  aftermath  of  this  accident  were 
handled.  Unlike  the  Soviet  Union,  we  have 
prided  ourselves  on  instituting  a  system 
that  is  responsible  to  the  needs  and  desires 
of  its  population,  where  safety  and  public 
health  are  the  overriding  concern  in  pollcy- 

mn-klng 

Unfortunately,  what  we  are  witnessing 
today  is  S  proposal  that  guts  our  entire  li- 
censing system,  and  usurps  the  authority  of 
state  and  local  officials  to  protect  the  public 
at  large. 

I  can  only  conclude  that  the  Commission's 
ultimate  goal  is  to  license  nuclear  power 
plants  regardless  of  whether  public  health 
and  safety  can  l>e  guaranteed.  It  is  a  unique- 
ly irresponsible  act  on  the  part  of  the  Com- 
mission. 


BUSING:  LIMITING  SUPREME 
COURT  JURISDICTION 


HON.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE 

OP  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  25,  1987 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  I  intro- 
duced legnlation,  H.R.  105,  to  limit  the  juris- 
diction ol  the  Supreme  Court  and  district 
courts  regarding  tfie  question  of  forced 
busing. 

The  U.S.  Supreme  Court  handed  down  a 
significant  decision  in  Brown  versus  Board  of 
Education  in  1954  wf)ich  declared  public 
school  rqctal  segregation  unconstitutional.  It 
was  almost  another  decade  before  the  Su- 
preme Court  t>egan  insisting  on  integration, 
not  Simply  desegregation.  This  decision  was 
an  outstarxjir^  example  of  judicial  activism, 
tfie  court  going  beyond  legislation  to  impose 
its  view  of  wtiat  good  social  policy  should  be. 

My  legislation,  if  passed,  will  make  an  ex- 
ception to  the  existing  law  as  provided  in  tfie 
Constitution.  In  brief,  article  III,  section  2, 
clause  2  declares  that  the  Supreme  Court 
sfiall  fiave  appellate  jurisdiction  in  law  and  fact 
but  with  such  exceptions  and  regulations 
which  Congress  might  make.  Tfie  actual  citing 
states: 

In  all  Cases  affecting  Ambassadors,  other 
public  l^inisters  and  Consuls,  and  those  in 
which  a  State  shall  be  I*arty,  the  Supreme 
Court  shall  have  original  Jurisdiction.  In  all 
other  Cases  l>ef  ore  mentioned,  the  Supreme 
Court  studl  have  appellate  Jurisdiction, 
both  as  to  Law  and  Fact,  with  such  Excep- 
tions, and  under  such  Regulations  as  the 
Congress  shaU  make. 

Using  tfiis  exception,  my  bill  will  amend 
chapter  81  of  title  28  of  the  U.S.  Code.  A  leg- 
islative remedy  is  necessary  t>ecause  tfie  Fed- 
eral courts  have  departed  from  tfieir  traditional 
role  as  impersonal  interpreters  of  tfie  law  and 
have  beoome  active  participants  in  both  legis- 
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lation  and  administratkxi.  In  doing  so,  they 
fiave  t>ecome  policy  makers  and  enforcers 
rather  than  an  independent  part  of  the  Gov- 
ernment mediating  between  other  branches. 

I  believe  tfiat  our  Founding  Fatfiers  inserted 
tfiis  exception  clause  in  tfie  Constitution  to 
ensure  that  tfie  wHI  of  tfie  majority  shall  prevail 
under  our  system  of  government  The  issue  in 
tfiis  particular  case  is  one  of  freedom.  The 
right  to  t)e  free  from  arbitrary,  court-mandated 
busing  of  one's  chiWren  regardless  of  one's 
cokx.  Court-ordered  busing  for  racial  purposes 
denies  citizens  tfie  opportunity  to  attend 
scfiools  in  tfieir  kx»l  scfiool  districts. 

Furtfiermore,  the  actkms  of  the  courts  show 
a  strong  commitment  to  forced  busing  despite 
overwfielming  public  opposition,  and  the  poli- 
cy's record  of  failure  to  promote  t)etter  inte- 
grated scfiools,  racial  harmony,  or  better  edu- 
cation. Racial  discrimination  should  be  com- 
bated, txjt  court-ordered  txjsing  sfiouW  t>e 
curbed.  Busing  has  brought  a  flight  of  stu- 
dents from  urban  scfiools,  and  problems  for 
put>lic  school  systems  already  under  criticism 
for  not  meeting  tfie  education  needs  of  Ameri- 
can students. 

"White  flight"  continues  to  be  an  issue  in 
tfie  publK  scfiool  system  as  whites  continue 
to  at>andon  this  system  and  enroll  in  private 
scfiools.  The  reason  wfiy  tfiis  trend  continues 
shoukJ  not  be  attributed  to  raasm,  but  rather 
to  tfie  fact  that  tfie  quality  of  our  educational 
system  has  declined.  To  fielp  rectify  tfie  de- 
clining quality  of  education,  busing  expendi- 
tures resulting  from  transportation  costs 
stKXjId  be  redistributed  in  the  form  of  teacfier 
salaries  and  bask:  programs  to  improve  ttie 
education  that  our  children  receive. 

In  summary,  txjsing  creates  a  negative 
precedent  It  reorders  tfie  constitutional 
powers  of  two  of  tfie  three  brancfies  of  gov- 
emment  It  is  Congress'  inaction  that  alknvs 
this  situation  to  exist  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
join  me  in  my  attempt  to  limit  the  jurisdKtion 
of  tfie  Supreme  Court  by  consponsoring  H.R. 
105. 


DISCRIMINATION  IN 
EMPLOYMENT  OP  HANDICAPPED 


HON.  JOE  MOAKLEY 

OP  MASaACHITSETTS 
IN  THE  HOI7SE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  25,  1987 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  recently 
reintroduced  legislatkKi  that  will  bring  equal 
protectnn  in  employment  to  the  handicapped 
under  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964. 

Under  existing  law,  there  is  no  generally  ap- 
plicable prohibitnn  against  employment  di»- 
criminatkm  on  the  basis  of  handicap.  Title  VII 
of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  prohibits  em- 
ployment dncrimination  on  tfie  basis  of  race, 
cokK,  religion,  sex,  or  national  origin,  but  it 
provides  no  protectxxi  for  disabled  workers. 
The  widespread  exduskxi  of  handKapped 
workers  from  emptoyment  exacts  an  enor- 
mous toll  in  terms  of  human  dignity  and  ttie 
quality  of  life  for  countless  Americans.  Over 
16  milUon  people  age  18  to  64  years  reported 
some  level  of  work  disability  in  the  1976 
census.  Of  ttiis  handkapped  populatkxi,  there 
were  only  7.1  mMnn  persons  working.  It  is 
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vital  to  realize  ttiat  most  of  these  people 
desire  emptoyment  but  do  not  work  because 
of  unjust  and  discriminatory  hiring  policies. 

The  handcapped  face  the  ditoroma  of  being 
discriminated  against  in  emptoyment  opportu- 
nities because  tfiey  are  evakjated  on  tfie  basis 
of  false  generaKzattons,  misconceptions,  and 
misinformatnn  about  their  handnaps;  not  on 
the  basis  of  their  job  skills,  productivity,  or 
performance.  Qualified  individuals,  time  and 
again,  are  denied  emptoyment  tMcause  of 
their  disability  wfien  tfie  disability  wouto  in  no 
way  interfere  with  their  job  performarx^.  Our 
handicapped  deserve  tfie  opportunity  to  be 
evakjated  and  hired  on  tfie  basis  of  tfieir  atiili- 
ty  and  not  tfieir  handtoap. 

The  need  for  this  legislatnn  is  ot)vious. 
There  are  too  many  emptoyers  wfio  still  will 
not  hire  an  otfierwise  qualified  individual  for 
the  sole  reason  of  his  or  her  disabittty.  Some 
emptoyers  ding  to  tfie  myths  related  to  hiring 
the  fiandtoapped.  Fears  of  increased  insur- 
ance rates,  kMver  job  performance,  job  stabili- 
ty, poor  attendance,  and  tfie  required  physKal 
adjustment  turn  employers  away  from  hiring 
the  fiandicapped.  This  unnecessary  situation 
weigfis  a  heavy  cost  on  society.  Hfr-1980,  it 
was  estimated  tfiat  tfie  Federal  Government 
spent,  approximately  $1  out  of  every  $13  in 
tfie  Federal  budget— $40  bHIton— to  support 
our  disabled  population.  State,  tocal,  and  pri- 
vate support  for  disat)led  citizens  amounts  to 
approxinwtely  an  addKtonal  $60  bUton.  Surely 
by  eliminating  employment  discrimination  of 
tfie  handk^apped  we  can  help  reduce  this  eco- 
nomk;  burden  on  taxpayers.  Addittonally,  and 
more  importantly,  by  enacting  this  legislation 
we  can  help  reduce  tfie  toss  in  human  terms 
tfiat  is  caused  by  discrimination  against  handi- 
capped indivkluals.  Too  many  deserving 
people  are  exduded  from  society's  main- 
stream and  left  to  lose  their  dignity  and  self- 
worth. 

Tfie  time  has  come  to  indude  handicapped 
individuals  as  a  protected  element  in  our  pop- 
ulation under  title  VII  of  tfie  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964,  protecting  handtoapped  persons  against 
all  forms  of  employment  discrimination  under 
tfiat  titie.  We  must  demonstrate  our  Nation's 
firm  commitment  to  ending  discrimination 
against  the  handicapped  by  enacting  tfiis  leg- 
islatton.  I  hope  my  colleagues  will  support  me 
in  my  effort  to  give  tfie  handtoapped  an  equal 
opportunity  in  employment. 

Successful  heajrings  on  tfiis  legislation  were 
fiekj  before  the  Sutxxxnmittee  on  Emptoyment 
Opportunities  during  the  99th  Congress.  I  am 
hopeful  H.R.  192  wnll  continue  to  move  for- 
wsird  in  tfie  upcoming  months. 
Text  of  the  bill  folknvs: 

H.R.  192 
A  bill  to  amend  title  VII  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964  to  make  discrimination  against 
handicapped  individuals  an  unlawful  em- 
ployment practice. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representative*  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  asseinbled.  That  a  ref- 
erence in  section  2,  3,  4,  5,  or  6  of  this  Act  to 
a  section  or  other  provision  is  a  reference  to 
a  section  or  other  provision  of  the  Civil 
RighU  Act  of  1964. 

Sac.  2.  Section  701  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(IKl)  The  term  'handicap'  means  the 
status  of  any  individual— 
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"(A)  who  has  a  physical  or  mental  impair- 
ment which  sulMtantially  limits  any  of  such 
individual's  major  life  activities; 

"(B)  who  has  a  record  of  such  impairment; 
or 

"(C)  who  is  regarded  as  having  such  an 
impairment. 

"(2)  Such  term  does  not  include  the  status 
of  an  individual  who  Is  an  alcoholic  or  a 
drug  abuser— 

"(A)  whose  current  use  of  alcohol  or  drugs 
prevents  such  individual  from  performing 
the  job  Involved;  or 

"(B)  whose  employment,  t>ecause  of  such 
current  use  of  alcohol  or  drugs,  would  con- 
stitute a  direct  threat  to  property  or  safety 
of  other  Individuals.". 

Sac.  3.  (a)  Sections  703(aKl),  703(aKa). 
703(b),  703(cXl),  703(cK2),  703(d),  and 
703(eXl)  are  each  amended  by  striking  out 
"or  national  origin"  each  place  it  appears 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "national 
origin,  or  tiandicap". 

(b)  The  sentence  l>eginning  "Notwith- 
standing any"  in  section  703(h)  is  amend- 
ed- 

(1)  by  striking  out  "or  national  origin"  the 
first  place  it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "national  origin,  or  handicap";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "sex  or  national  origin" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "sex,  national 
origin,  or  handicap". 

(c)  Section  703(J)  is  amended— 

(1  >  by  striking  out  "or  national  origin"  the 
first  place  it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "national  origin,  or  tiandicap"; 

(2)  by  inserting  after  "national  origin"  the 
second  place  it  appears  the  following:  ".  or 
persons  with  any  handicap,";  and 

(3)  by  inserting  after  "national  origin"  the 
third  place  it  appears  the  following:  ",  or 
persons  with  such  handicap,". 

(d)  The  center  heading  of  section  703  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "ratiohal  obigih" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "natioral 
origin,  or  haksicap". 

Sec.  4.  Section  704(b)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "or  national  origin"  each  place  it  ap- 
pears and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "national 
origin,  or  handicap". 

Sec.  5.  The  sentence  beginning  "No  order 
of  the  court"  In  section  706(g)  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "or  national  origin"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "national  origin,  or 
handicap". 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Section  717(a)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "or  national  origin"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "national  origin,  or  hand- 
icap". 

(b)  Section  717(c)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "sex  or  national  origin"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "sex,  national  origin,  or  handi- 
cap". 

Sec.  7.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
do  not  affect  any  right,  remedy,  obligation, 
or  responsibility  under  the  Rehabilitation 
Act  of  1973. 

Sec.  8.  This  Act  and  the  amendments 
made  by  this  Act  stiall  take  effect  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  sixth  month  after  the  month 
in  which  this  Act  is  enacted. 
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CATASTROPHIC  HEALTH 
INSDRAIICE  COVKRAOE 


HON.  WniB  D.  GRAMSON,  JR. 

or  OHIO 

in  TBS  HOUiB  or  mBVMBariATvna 

WedMe$da%  Februant  25, 1987 

Mr.  GRAOeON.  Mr.  SpMkar.  I  am  vary 
to  ioin  my  artnquiihod  minorMy 
and  a  nunbar  of  our  ooNaagues  in  irv 
Induchv  Iha  Madteaw  Calartrophic  Mness 
Cowanga  Act  TNa  lagWtfion  waa  davaloped 
by  tw  DaiMrtnant  of  HaaMh  and  Human 
Sanieaa  in  <M>yar«Mon  w*h  the  White  Houae. 
Tbou^  aiQnRcanl  pregraaa  haa  bean  made 
wlhngaRl  to  Mw  dawaiopmwnf  of  conabuc- 
I  haaMi  care  poicies.  there 
■nonnoua  gape  in  heaitti  inaurance 
for  mMona  of  Americana.  TTie  ab- 
of  untwaiaal  protoction  againat  Itw  po- 
g  ooata  of  calaabophic  il- 
ia one  of  the  moet  troubing  of  theae 

Laal  year.  In  an  effort  to  begin  to  address 
thia  prablam.  ttw  Praaidanl.  in  his  1966  State 
of  tha  Union  Maaaage.  ordered  a  comprehen- 
aiwa  aludy  on  how  the  prWate  aector  and  the 
GoMinmanl  could  work  together  to  address 
•w  prablam  of  atlordable  inaurance  for  those 
whoaa  Ha  aavinga  would  othenMiae  be  threat- 
ened witen  catiabopWr  inees  strikes. 

in  November  1986.  Health  and  Human 
Sanioea  Secretary  Otis  Bowen  issued  a 
raport  oorMning  numerous  recommendations 
In  raaponaa  to  th*  PraaJdorfs  charge.  Secre- 
tary Dowen'a  raport  was  tlw  cuhnination  of 
monttia  of  pubic  haaringa  and  sessions  irv 
voMng  the  input  of  a  broad  spectrum  of  ttte 
pubic  indudhig  consumers,  providers,  and  in- 
surers aa  wal  aa  electod  officials. 

I  bilBWB  it  is  important  that  we  acknowl- 
•ttga  ttia  iignillcant  acoompishment  of  the 
President  and  the  tireleaa  eftbrta  of  Secretary 
Dowen  in  moving  tWa  tong<iacuaaed  and  very 
I  to  the  front  burner.  The  Medi- 
nasa  Coverage  Act  wiH 
oertaWy  eat  ttw  stage  for  much  needed 
•dton  in  iNa  waa. 

R  ahouU  be  emphasized  that  this  legisiatxxi 
ia  not  being  oKarad  aa  a  solulkxi  to  the  prob- 
lama  facing  al  Americans  wIk>  do  not  have 
cfltortrapNc  haaHh  inaurance  protection.  It  is, 
howawar.  a  IM  step.  I  am  ptoased  to  be  one 

of  nS  flpOfMOfS. 

I  atauM  alao  point  out  that  I  win  soon  be 
joining  the  dalinguislwd  chairman  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  Subcommittee  on  Health  in  the  irv 
todudon  of  adilorwl  mednare  catastrophic 
That  propoeal  and  the  Medicare 
Coverage  Act  though 
thay  may  be  aorwewhat  deferent  in  approach, 
laiquaalianataly  point  us  in  the  directkxi  we 
ought  to  be  headbig. 
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SOTS  voted  to  establish  the  Imperial  County  Li- 
brary. The  ftrar/s  first  resporisaiiity  wouU  be 
to  provkle  free  Hiraiy  service  to  aH  residents 
thiough  branches  and  stattons. 

kt  ttw  early  years,  ttw  branctws  cortsisted 
of  everyttiing  from  a  txwcar  to  a  ranch  and 
even  a  servtoe  station  housed  a  coNedton  of 
booits.  To  the  residents  of  knperial  County, 
ttw  main  concern  was  not  wtwre  ttw  material 
was  stored  but  that  they  had  finally  estab- 
Hsbed  a  Nbrary. 

By  1918,  the  Nbrary  had  grown  to  serve  58 
brtnctws  and  54  schools  in  the  county.  In 
1928.  a  Rxd  sedan  vms  given  to  the  Ntirary, 
and  it  marlced  the  beginning  of  regular  deliv- 
ertos  and  "field  trips"  to  remote  areas  of  the 
county.  This  service  is  one  of  ttW  bask:  com- 
ponents ttwt  has  remairwd  with  the  ttirary. 

Because  of  private  citizens  and  busirwsses, 
the  dream  of  the  1912  board  of  supervisors 
haa  become  a  reality.  The  Itvary  system  serv- 
ices an  aree  ttiat  covers  4,275  square  mies 
and  38.000  cittzens.  Thanks  to  a  grant  from 
ttw  CaMfomia  State  Library,  a  literacy  program 
has  been  set  up  to  serve  Spanisti-speaking 
reaktonts  as  weR. 

The  Imperial  County  Library  is  celetxating 
its  75th  anniversary  this  year.  It  Is  evktont  that 
over  those  75  years  a  k>t  of  hard  work  and 
dfllerminatton  went  into  buikjing  the  Ktxary 
into  ttw  great  resource  for  learning  that  it  is 
today. 

I  hope  that  the  fine  people  of  Imperial 
County  take  a  few  moments  out  of  ttwir  cele- 
brttxxi  and  pat  themselves  on  the  back  for  a 
job  well  done. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I'd  Kke  to  include  in  my  re- 
marks the  prodamatkxi  issued  by  ttw  Imperial 
County  BoanJ  of  Supervisors. 

PROCLAMATIOlt 

Whereas,  Ttutiugh  foresight  and  under- 
standbig  Uie  Board  of  Supervisors  on  Febru- 
ary 6.  1912  established  the  Imperial  County 
Flee  Library  under  Section  2  of  the  County 
Usrary  Law.  The  Board  consisted  of  J.J. 
Carr.  Chairman.  ELE.  Bennet.  R.H.  Clai^ 
R.E.  Willis  and  ELE.  Boyd 

Whereas.  The  library  has  continued  to 
serve  the  residents  of  Imperial  County  with 
branches  in  local  communities  with  adult 
and  juvenile  liooks,  reference  materials, 
audo-visual  aids,  periodicals,  Inter-Ulirary 
loan  service  and  literacy  training 

Whereas.  The  library  has  vigorously 
worked  to  improve,  broaden  and  update  li- 
brary materials  as  needed  and  within  the 
beimds  of  funding  provided  by  the  Board  of 
Supervisors 

Whereas,  This  service  has  l>een  a  continu- 
ous, tteneflclal  and  educational  l>enefit  to 
the  residents  of  Imperial  County 

Therefore  we  recognize  75  years  of  library 
service  to  this  community  and  congratulate 
the  Imperial  County  LllNtu7  on  its  75th 
birthday,  February  6,  1987  and  designate 
the  week  of  February  1  through  February  8, 
1987  as  Imperial  County  Library  Week. 


DIFESUAL  COUNTY  LIBRARY 
CELEBRATES  75TH  YEAR 


HON.  DUNCAN  HUNTER 

orcsurtHonA 

m  THX  HOUSB  OF  BZFBSSDrTATlVES 

Wednesday.  Februarif  25. 1987 

Mr.  HUNTBi  Mr.  Speaker,  on  February  6. 
1912.  the  Imperial  County  Boerd  of  Supervi- 
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February  25,  1987 

WvuE.  lagislatton  whk:h  wouM  greatly  improve 
the  abUy  of  tow-  and  moderate  inconw  fami- 
iee  to  tuy  and  own  their  own  homes.  It  is  my 
finn  beM  that  this  lagislatnn  is  of  utmost  im- 
portarKW  and  deeervea  our  immedwte  attart- 
tnn. 

The  bill  we've  introduced  wouW  permanent- 
ly extend  the  inauring  authority  of  the  Federal 
Houamj  Aommiairaiwn. 

The  I^HA,  sirwe  its  inoeptwn  in  1934.  has 
helped  over  15  miMon  Amertoana  buy  ttwir 
own  hamea  and  a  share  in  ttw  Anwrfean 
dream.  We  have  a  ctwnce,  and  I  believe  a  re- 
sporwfclWy.  to  preserve  ttw  dreem  of  home- 
owrwrsltip  and  to  erwure  ttw  peace  of  mind  of 
mUlioru  of  famKes. 

For  Oregon,  every  tkne  a  house  is  bought 
if  s  good  rwws.  Oregon  is  an  interest-rate  sen- 
sitive State.  We  depend  on  a  healthy  and 
ttviving  housing  mdustry.  The  numtwr  of  hous- 
ing starts  has  tong  been  an  accurate  barome- 
ter of  our  eoorwmk:  health.  And  ttw  FHA 
mortgage  program  tws  been  orw  of  ttw  single 
biggest  oontritxjlors  to  a  healttiy  housing  irv 
dustry,  offering  tow  interest  and  tow  downpay- 
ment  rtquirenwnts  that  untock  ttw  door  for 
mHKora  of  first-time  honw  buyers. 

Alttwiigh  the  program  has  been  a  tremerv 
dous  success,  costs  no  morwy  to  ttw  taxpay- 
er, and  is  a  perfect  comtiinatnn  of  pubKc/prv 
vate  partnership,  for  the  last  several  years  it 
has  corfw  under  unjustified  attack. 

Rrst.  the  administratton  tried  to  kill  the  pro- 
gram outrigtiL  Congress  sakJ  "no."  Failing 
that.  K  proposed  changes  in  ttw  program 
whk:h  wouM  prevent  a  tot  of  families  from 
being  atHfO  to  get  FHA  mortgages,  doutile  ttw 
expected  necesaary  downpayment.  and  great- 
ly increiae  ctosing  coste.  Congress  agato  saki 
"no."  HboA,  ttw  admkiistratnn  investigated  the 
feeatoiHy  of  selttng  the  FHA  to  the  private 
sector  artd  the  investigative  report,  just  re- 
leased, says  "no." 

At  ttw  same  time,  FHA  has  been  caught  in 
a  recusing  poRttoal  tug-of-war.  Last  year  atone 
Congrets  shut  the  program  on  anA  off  six 
times,  before  finally  exterKir^  it  last  Septem- 
ber. 

If  s  well  past  time  to  stop  turning  FHA  on 
and  off  as  ttwugh  it  dkkit  have  an  impacL  It 
does.  White  FHA  has  twen  hekj  up,  many 
Amertotns  have  been  inconvenienced,  ttwir 
dreams  of  home  owrwratap  smastwd. 

If  we  don't  act  before  September  30,  1967, 
the  program  expires.  My  friervls.  we  can't 
aftord  to  tot  ttiis  happen.  And  the  last  thing  we 
need  is  amther  short-term  extenston.  Let's 
make  ttw  program  permarwnt  We  know  it 
wor1(s.  We  know  wtiy  it's  knportant. 

I  wetoome  and  invite  your  support  for  a  per- 
manent extenston  of  the  FHA's  insuring  au- 
ttwrity,  and  commend  my  colleague,  Mr. 
Wyue,  for  his  leadership  on  this  issue. 


HON.  LES  AnCOIN 

OPORBGOIt 
lit  THS  HOUSK  OF  RKFSXSKHTATIVXS 

Wednesday,  February  25, 1987 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Speeker,  I  am  pleased  to 
introduce,  with  my  colleague  from  Ot«o.  Mr. 


A  CONGRESSIONAL  SALUTE  TO 
LE  ROY  BORCHARDT 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

OrCAUPOUTU 

nr  THX  Bonsx  of  rsprkskhtatives 

WedneMday,  February  25, 1987 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  an  honor 
for  nw  to  pay  trixjte  today  to  Le  Roy  Bor- 
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chardt.  a  man  who  has  devoted  a  lifetime  of 
servkw  to  his  country  and  community. 

Le  Roy  honorably  served  for  33  years  in  the 
U.S.  Navy.  He  has  spent  the  last  6  years  at 
the  Lakewood  High  School  as  the  assistant 
naval  irwtructor.  a  positton  he  continues  to 
how.  Also,  Le  Roy  heads  ttw  only  silent  drill 
team  in  CaWomia  wtvch  has  won  several 
stetewMe  and  rwtiorwl  ctwmpk>nship  competi- 
ttons.  He  has  indeed  brought  great  honor  to 
his  campus. 

Le  Roy  tws  twen  an  active  supporter  of  ttw 
Boy  Scouts  of  America.  He  has  provktod  sur- 
pkjs  training  manuals  to  ttw  Sea  Bcptorers 
and  is  now  arranging  for  surplus  uniforms  to 
tw  delivered  to  ttw  girl  merntwrs.  Ttvs  past 
Thanksgiving.  Le  Roy  spent  ttw  hoikJay  apart 
from  his  family  so  as  to  be  a  judge  in  ttw 
1986  Sea  Explorers  Rendezvous. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Le  Roy  Borctwrdt  has  twen  a 
positive  force  in  our  community.  He  has  been 
a  strong  supporter  of  the  drug  suppresston 
task  force  of  Lakewood  High  School.  He  has, 
and  contirHws  to,  set  an  example  for  his 
feltow  teactwrs,  students,  and  citizens.  . 

My  ¥infe,  Lee,  arxJ  I  join  in  commendtog  arxj 
congratulating  Le  Roy  Borctwrdt  on  ttws  spe- 
cial occaston.  We  wish  him,  his  wife  Susie, 
and  his  two  sons  Barry  and  Gary  continued 
success  and  happiness  in  ttw  years  atwad. 


COMPULSORY  UNIONISM 


HON.  PHIUP  M.  CRANE 

OP  uxm  OI8 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  25,  1987 
Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  I  intro- 
duced H.R.  97,  regarding  the  rights  and  free- 
dom of  American  workers.  Ttw  purpose  of  this 
legislation  is  to  preserve  ttw  free  cho«e  of  in- 
divkJuals  to  join  or  not  to  join  latxx  organiza- 
ttons.  The  original  intent  of  ttw  Federal  labor 
law  was  to  guarantee  employees  the  right  to 
form  or  join  latxx  organizations  free  from  in- 
terference. Ttiis  of  course,  implies  ttwt  ttw 
right  not  to  join  stwuto  also  be  comptotely  free 
of  coercton. 

In  various  parts  of  our  Nation,  emptoyees 
are  compelled  to  pay  dues  to  a  uruon  or  tose 
their  jobs.  Because  of  this  conti-adkrtion  be- 
tween origirwl  legislative  intent  and  ttw  actual 
everyday  practice,  it  is  necessary  to  revive 
ttiis  debate.  Foroad  unnn  memtwrstiip  vto- 
lates  twsK  rights  and  it  is  necessary  to  re- 
store the  fiBedom  of  ctwkw  to  all  Amertoan 
workers.  If  ttw  govemnwnt  does  not  provtoe 
its  dtizerw  with  thek  corwtitutiorwl  guarantee 
of  freedom  of  chokw,  our  country  will  find  it 
very  difficult  to  convmce  its  citizens,  particular- 
ly its  younger  citizens,  that  our  statements 
about  indivklual  freedoms  are  anythmg  more 
than  a  rhetorical  sham. 

Many  of  the  same  legisiators  who  see  free- 
dom of  cttoice  as  a  vktue  in  aH  matters,  corv 
taradKt  ttiis  ttwory  wtwn  labor  untons  are  in- 
volved. Ttwy  speak  of  indivkkjal  freedom 
when  opposkig  military  servkw.  the  operations 
of  our  kiteUigence  agencies,  or  opposkig 
racial,  sexual,  or  ettmk:  discrmwiatton.  txjt 
become  strangely  silent  over  ttw  sknpte  prop- 
osHton  ttwt  each  American  stxwkl  have  ttw 
right  to  dectoe  whether  or  not  to  joki  a  labor 
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unton.  This  is  dtfficult  to  understand.  If  latxy 
untons  are  ki  the  best  kiterast  of  workers,  ttwy 
wouU  want  to  joki  them  votontarily.  If  ttwy  are 
not  ki  the  best  interest  of  workers,  wtiy  shouki 
government  compel  ttwm  to  joki? 

Unfortunately,  organized  latwr  has  contritxjt- 
ed  mHNons  of  dollars  to  political  campaigns  in 
order  to  purchase  support  for  ttiis  kkid  of  co- 
ercton. Amerk»n  latxx  prevtously  believed  in 
freedom  of  chokw.  Samuel  Gompers.  who 
founded  ttw  American  Federation  of  Latxx  de- 
clared that  "There  may  be  here  and  ttwre  a 
worker  wtw  for  certaki  reasons  *  *  *  does 
not  join  a  unnn  of  labor.  Ttwt  is  his  right" 
Today's  latxx  leaders  do  not  share  this  view, 
and  for  ttiis  reason  I  woukt  like  to  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  a  polKy  of  freedom  of 
ctwtoe  wtwn  it  comes  to  jokiing  or  not  joinkig 
a  latxx  unton. 


COMPETrnVE  CURRENCY 
DEBASEMENT 


HON.  WILLIAM  L  DANNEMEYER 

OP  CALIPOIUflA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  25.  1987 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Dis- 
cusston  Club  of  St  Louis,  MO,  under  the 
ctwkmanship  of  H.F.  Langentwrg,  is  a  highly 
regarded  forum  where,  over  the  years,  many 
bunwig  national  and  international  issues  have 
been  detwted. 

Ttw  guest  speaker  at  the  Fetxuary  18,  1987 
meeting  of  the  dub  was  Prof.  A.E.  Fekete  of 
the  Memorial  University  of  Newfoundland, 
Canada.  His  thesis  is  that  ttw  present  experi- 
mentetion  with  currency  debasement  Is  a 
mindless  repetition  of  the  disastrous  poUcy  of 
competitive  currency  devahjatiora  of  ttw 
1930's.  History  books  refer  to  ttwt  episode  as 
the  "beggar-thy-neighbor"  poNcy,  whKh  led 
the  nations  to  trade  war  and  a  seize  up  of 
worid  trade,  thus  greatly  protonging  ttw  Great 
Depresston. 

It  is  tragic  ttwt  ttw  govemnwnts  of  ttw  day 
do  not  realize  they  are  treading  ttw  same  dan- 
gerous and  sHppery  path,  running  ttw  risk  of  a 
new  trade  wrar.  There  is  no  vktue  in  driving 
down  the  vahw  of  the  national  currency.  Such 
a  polwy  invites  retaliation  in  kind,  givkig  impe- 
tus to  a  downward  spkal  at  ttw  bottom  of 
wtiKh  lies  ttw  mass  grave  of  currencies. 

Ttw  virtue  is  in  uptiokfing  ttw  value  of  ttw 
national  currency  against  all  odds,  and  this  is 
ttw  message  from  St  Louia 

Professor  Fekete's  address  fdtows: 

COMPKTITIVI  CUKRXIf CT  DiBASKItZRT 

(By  AntalE.  Fekete) 

A  POBGOTTm  AJmiVmSAKT 

lAst  year  the  50th  anniversary  of  a  mo- 
mentous event  In  the  monetary  tiistory  of 
the  world  came  and  passed  unnoticed:  the 
devaluation  of  the  Swiss  franc  in  S^tem- 
ber,  1936.  The  event  marked  the  completion 
of  the  cycle  of  competitive  currency  devalu- 
ations, wtiich  was  triggered  by  the  devalu- 
ation of  the  British  pound  In  1931  and  of 
the  VJ8.  dollar  In  1933.  In  retrospect  it 
l>ecame  clear  tliat  the  course  of  competitive 
devaluations  (alias  'lieggar  tliy  nelghlwr' 
policy)  was  a  dangerous  experiment  leading 
to  trade  war.  It  did  not  end  the  Depression, 
but  made  It  deeper  and  longer.  The  effort  to 
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gain  trade  advantages,  not  by  offering 
Itetter  producU  at  lower  iNioea.  iNit  by 
cheapening  the  cxurency.  is  self-defeating. 
Soft  curreixry  is  no  sulMtltute  for  tiaid 
work.  (Currency  manlpulatton  Invites  retails 
tlon  in  kind,  and  gives  rise  to  a  victous  spiral 
at  the  end  of  wtilch  lies  the  destruction  of 
all  curreiicles.  implying  social  and  economic 
ctiaos. 

50  years  ago  these  truths  were  reoognlaed. 
and  the  concerned  governments  decided  to 
stabilize  their  currencies  in  terms  of  gold, 
thereby  tialting  the  craay  game  to  see  wIm> 
can  give  away  the  most  goods  for  the  least 
amount  of  money— they  put  an  end  to  the 
fools'  auction  before  It  was  too  late. 

It  would  t>e  reaaonalde  to  assume  ttiat  60 
years  is  not  too  great  a  span  of  time  so  that 
the  lessons  of  history  may  l>e  rememliered. 
Unfortunately,  ttiis  is  not  the  case.  We  now 
find  ourselves  parroting  the  arrant  non- 
sense ttiat  the  worst  currency  is  the  l>est. 
and  the  l>est  the  worst.  Once  more,  we  liave 
chosen  the  primrose  path  leading  to  tlie  de- 
struction of  ciurencies.  And  we  find  the 
path  more  slippery  ttian  It  was  50  years  ago. 
In  the  1930's  the  devaluing  govemmente 
had  to  suffer  the  Isnomlny  of  breaking  faith 
with  their  citizens  and  creditors.  Today  no 
stigma  is  attached  to  currency  debas«nent. 
On  the  contrary,  deliberate  defrauding  of 
citizens  and  creditors  is  tiaUed  as  stirewd 
statesmanstiip,  and  currency  delwsement  is 
an  accepted  Instrument  of  statecraft,  the 
approved  equilibrating  mechanslm  to  l>e 
used  to  correct  "fundamental  disequillbrla". 

We  tiave  come  a  long  way  since  the  1930's. 
when  governments  tiad  to  suffer  the  oppro- 
brium evoked  by  their  act  of  Iwd  faitti. 
Today  devaluations  are  out,  and  continuous 
debasement  is  In.  The  whole  process  ap- 
pears to  l>e  entirely  Inncxxnt  and  naturaL 
We  are  even  lectured  by  the  experts  that  it 
was  the  stable  dollar  (sic!)  wlilch  meant  the 
perversion  of  the  free  market.  After  all.  If 
the  price  of  wheat  fluctuates  naturally 
along  with  supply  and  demand,  then  why 
not  the  dollar?  Yet,  in  spite  of  the  rhetoric, 
our  international  monetary  system  lias 
fallen  victim  to  the  same  old  Iwnkrupt  and 
discredited  policy  of  competitive  devalu- 
ations, and  will  lead  to  another  trade  war. 

THXC1TILE  STANSAKD 

(Currency  debasers  are  loud  In  their  con- 
tention that  adoption  of  their  panarfjui 
would  have  a  stimulating  effect  on  exports 
and  thus  assist  the  revival  of  Industry.  Ttwy 
are  blandly  oblivious  to  the  fact  ttiat  ex- 
ports must  be  purcliased  by  Imports  and 
ttiat,  Willie  currency  depreciation  might 
permit  a  nation  to  sell  more  cheaply  abroad. 
it  compelled  the  depreciation  nation  to  pay 
more  dearly  for  its  imports.  The  nation 
must  pay  more,  not  less.  In  terms  of  expmts. 
for  the  same  amount  of  Imports.  The  terms 
of  trade  worsen. 

It  should  t>e  clear  ttiat  we  tiave  traveled 
far  along  a  very  dangerous  road.  The  powers 
new  vested  in  our  government,  especially  in 
unelected  of  fldals  such  as  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  Baker  and  C^hainnan  of  the  Feder- 
al Reserve  Board  Volcker.  are  inherently  ob- 
noxious, not  only  to  free  enterprise,  but  alao 
to  constitutional  government.  Cunning  with 
money  tias  l>ecome  a  national  olwession.  Po- 
lltlcans  try  to  l>e  clever  with  money,  rather 
then  wise. 

The  fact  is  ttiat  currency  detwsement  is 
the  method  used  by  recldeas  spendtlirift 
governments  to  rob  the  ttirifty  dtisens  of 
the  purchasing  power  of  their  liard-eamed 
money.  It  is  political  dishonesty,  even  if  It  is 
dressed  in  scientific  garb.  It  is  the  initial 
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ttmtiimmi  twokruDtcy.    was  nottilng  strong  alx>ut  the  dollar  in  198S.     authoritittlve  opinion  and  the  weight  of  sta- 
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"When,  however,  exctiange  Is  depreciating    tw    provktod    trarwitional— emptoyment    and    necessary  ti^visitions  to  ottwr  occuoations  aa 
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noUn  of  ■ppraaetiiDC  nitlnn>l  bsnkniptcy. 
nii  I  iimilm  tnod.  if  pwmltted  to  run  lt> 
eounc  wffl  obUtente  IndMdual  liberty. 

Dona  umagh  Um  sim  ■Utde  money  has 
.  tbmt  ehancter  wid  wladom  are  more 
tiMn  rmwnirtf  and  KuQe  for  nic- 
•nd  tbe  lold  ■tandard  k  the  embodi- 
moDt  of  tliia  pctadide.  Now  the  gold  stand- 
ard la  replaeed  by  tbe  guile  atandard:  and  we 
have  to  autfer  tbe  oooaequencea.  If  the 
people  aBow  tbe  value  of  their  money  to  be 
-■«"'r"'-*~«  by  tbe  polltldana,  then  they 
give  away  tbeir  birthright  to  be  uaed  or 
abuaed  at  tbe  pieaaurf  of  their  master's  slip- 
pery eonadenoe. 

A»i«tH#»-  Mi<fciiiy  indictment  of  the  world's 
pnaent  oiaoetary  arrangements  In  respect 
to  *V«-**'»g  foreign  ebangea  is  that  it  Intro- 
dnoea  tbe  elemmt  of  coercion,  the  para- 
pbemaUa  of  bribe  and  Wadnnall  Into  inter- 
T— ^fr^**  dtvlrion  of  labOT.  Countries  with  a 
larger  fordpi  trade  can  now  uae  extortion 
in  furtbering  tbetr  economic  goals  in  the 
tntcmational  arena.  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury Baker  baa  often  stated  publicly  that  if 
aemaiiy  and  Japan  do  not  uae  monetary 
and  flaeal  stimuli  to  their  domestic  econo- 
my, tben  the  VJ&.  wQl  punish  them  by  beat- 
ing down  tbe  international  value  of  the 
dollar. 

It  is  a  melancholy  fact— and  alas  one  full 
of  pottcnt— tbat  no  living  man  leas  than  80 
yeara  of  age  now  knows  at  first  hand  what  it 
was  like  to  Uve  in  a  naturally  functioning 
worid  market  free  of  coercion.  Basically  the 
pre-1914  world  automatically  maintained  its 
own  ^fn/mnir  balance.  There  were  no  eco- 
nomic plannera,  no  professional  currency 
manipulators  and  debaaers.  Reference  to 
■tatlatlral  aeries  clearly  shows  that  the  con- 
ditton  of  buslneas  in  which  our  grandfathers 
worked  were  more  stable  than  those  which 

t»iiM«h  mil-  fnmHtm 

HUMFT»  DOUAB  SAT  OM  A  WALL 

The  dediion  of  September  22,  1985,  an- 
nounced at  the  Plasa  Hotel  in  New  York  by 
Secretary  of  tbe  Treasury  Baker  and  the 
Oroup  of  Five,  to  fcnre  the  devaluation  of 
the  dollar  in  terms  of  foreign  exchange,  was 
hailed  by  tbe  Loodm  Ectmomist  on  its  fron- 
tispiece, depicting  the  dollar  in  the  shape  of 
Humpty  Dumpty  sitting  on  the  high  wall, 
pleading  tbuc 

"Ftease  sell  dollan  to  bring  me  down!" 
And  tben.  again: 

"Fleaae  buy  dollars  to  finance  my  deficits! 
Finally: 

"I  intOMl  to  fall  without  getting  egg  on 
anybody's  face!"  Now,  Humpty  Dollar  has 
had  a  great  fall,  and  all  the  President's  sol- 
diers and  all  tbe  President's  men  could  not 
put  Humpty  Dollar  together  again. 

The  Flaaa  decision  was  incredible,  for  sev- 
eral reaaooa.  Here  is  a  great  government, 
throwing  overboard  its  constitutional  re- 
spooaibllity  and  obligation  to  maintain  the 
integrity  of  tbe  currency  of  the  people,  en- 
gaging in  an  unsavory  effort  to  beat  down 
tbe  value  of  tbe  dollar,  thereby  eroding  the 
value  of  tbe  savings  of  its  citizens,  as  well  as 
tbe  value  of  tbe  investments  of  its  creditors. 
At  tbe  same  time  tbe  representatives  of  four 
otber  governments  rub  their  bands  and 
smOe  at  tbe  prospect  of  the  staggering 
loaaea  their  dtiMns  and  their  central  banks 
wbo  have  invested  heavily  in  the  n.S.  dollar 
are  facing,  as  aoonsequenoe  of  their  com- 
plicity in  the  plot  against  the  dollar. 

But  tbe  rhetoric  pouring  forth  from 
Washington  about  tbe  strong  dollar  and  the 
weak  yen.  and  the  timeliness  of  swi^iptng 
rolea,  could  not  conceal  the  fact  that  the 
world  was  socenmbing  to  the  whirlpool  of 
competlttve   currency    debasement.    There 
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was  nothing  strong  about  the  dollar  in  1985. 
The  other  currencies  had  been  quietly  de- 
baaed  earlier.  It  was  the  dollar's  twra  to  take 
a  bath.  The  hecatomb  of  currencies  was 
upon  us  once  more.  The  debasement  dance 
of  Bt.  Vitus  was  about  to  start  again.  Fifty 
years  ago  the  manipulation  of  currencies 
began  with  the  self-immolation  of  the  Brit- 
ish pound.  It  was  followed  by  the  self-mutl- 
latlon  of  the  VJS.  dollar.  Virtually  every  cur- 
rency of  the  world  was  devalued  In  a  game 
of  "follow-the-leader".  The  show  was  not 
ovar  until  that  most  virtuous  and  sober  of 
all  countries,  Switzerland,  also  decapitated 
its  currency.  This  chapter  was  one  of  the 
moat  ignominious  in  the  annals  of  currency 
migmanagement.  Ck>vemments  could  hardly 
hide  their  shame  over  such  a  blatant  breach 
of  faith.  For  weeks,  ministers  of  finance  ve- 
hemently asserted  that  devaluation  was 
"uathinkable".  Then,  on  a  quiet  Sunday, 
with  the  markets  conveniently  closed,  they 
ate  their  words  and  devalued.  The  great 
tragedy  of  it  all  was  that  competitive  de- 
valuations, the  breach  of  promises,  the  bad 
faith,  and  the  official  lies  failed  to  achieve 
their  stated  goal,  namely,  economic  revival. 
The  Great  Depression  ran  its  course  helped 
rather  than  hampered  by  devaluations. 

aOW  TO  POOL  ALL  THX  FEOPLK  ALL  THK  THOS 

In  the  1930's  the  U.S.  government— aban- 
doning honor  and  constitutional  responsibil- 
itlOB — embarked  upon  a  course  of  beating 
down  the  foreign  exchange  value  of  the 
dollar.  Then,  as  now,  it  was  suggested  by 
government  economists  that  the  measure 
was  necessary  in  order  to  bolster  exports, 
discourage  imports,  to  alleviate  the  burden 
of  debt,  to  realign  lopsided  exchange  rates, 
to  prevent  trade  war— and  a  host  of  other 
laudable  objectives.  Tet  none  of  those  objec- 
tives was  realized:  instead,  the  crisis  was 
prolonged  by  the  policy  of  competitive  cur- 
rency devaluations.  There  was  no  rational 
hope  for  devaluations  to  achieve  their 
stated  objectives  then,  as  there  is  no  chance 
to  do  it  now.  Neither  a  nation,  nor  a  group 
of  nations  can  increase  its  wealth  or  its  well- 
befeig  by  undermining  the  value  of  the  cur- 
rency. It  is  a  gross  fallacy  to  Imagine  tbat 
the  trade  balance  can  l>e  helped  by  cturency 
debasement.  There  is  no  export  industry 
that  would  not  be  adversely  affected  by  the 
higher  import  prices  it  would  have  to  pay  in 
the  future.  Moreover,  curbing  imports  spells 
vanishing  world  trade,  depression,  stagna- 
tion. Those  government  economists  who  say 
tliat  they  can  make  exports  more  competi- 
tive and  imports  less  competitive  by  manip- 
ulating the  value  of  the  currency  down- 
wards believe— against  all  reason.  In  the  face 
of  aU  historical  evidence,  and  in  defiance  of 
Lincoln's  dictum— that  you  can  fool  all  the 
people  all  the  time. 

But  If  they  believe  that,  then  they  can  be- 
lieve anything.  They  believe  that  the  one- 
armed  cobblers  can  persuade  their  two- 
armed  colleagues  that,  in  the  interest  of  in- 
creasing wealth  and  trade,  they  should  give 
up  the  use  of  one  of  their  arms.  They  also 
bdieve  ttiat  the  two-armed  cobblers  willing- 
ly undergo  the  amputation  of  one  of  their 
arms.  And  they  also  believe  that,  after  all 
cobblers  had  their  right  hands  cut  off,  the 
production  of  footwear  in  the  country  is  en- 
hanced. 

THE  PALLACV  THAT  DEBASING  THE  DOLLAR 
WOULD  AID  THE  EXPORT  BDSINXSS 

Many  people  favor  the  deliberate  debase- 
ment of  the  dollar  for  its  alleged  benefits  to 
our  balance  of  trade.  The  belief  that  a  fall- 
ing dollar  would  stimulate  exports  and  in- 
hl>it  imports  is  one  that  dies  hard.  But  If 
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authoritative  opinion  and  the  weight  of  sta- 
tistical «videiice  could  kill  it,  it  would  have 
died  50  years  ago.  Robert  Lincoln  O'Brien, 
the  chafcman  of  the  Tariff  Commission  in 
the  early  1930's,  thoroughly  exposed  the 
fallacy  |lme  and  again,  and  very  aptly  told 
the  Houw  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 
"The  advantages  of  ciurency  depreciation 
are  partly  illusory  and  partly  temporary; 
those  that  are  not  illusory  are  temporary, 
and  thoge  that  are  not  temiwrary  are  illuso- 
ry." 

The  French  economy,  for  example,  has 
been  "blessed"  with  a  continuously  depreci- 
ating cuirency  for  most  of  the  past  70  years. 
Tet  French  exports  were  hampered,  not 
helped  by  what  the  world  came  to  call  the 
"French  disease".  When  the  British  con- 
tracted the  French  disease,  and  the  British 
pound  was  put  on  the  roUer-coaster.  British 
exports  did  not  go  up.  they  went  into  a  tail- 
spin. 

The  late  American  monetary  scientist, 
BJif.  Anderson.  Jr.,  observed  in  1933: 
"When  tnen  are  dealing  with  sound  money, 
when  tljey  trust  money  and  their  minds  are 
on  the  value  of  their  products  and  the  pros- 
pects of  the  market  for  their  products, 
rather  tiian  on  the  vicissitudes  of  fluctuat- 
ing or  depreciating  cvurencies,  then  a  rise  in 
prices  is  a  stimulant  to  trade  and  a  stimu- 
lant to  production.  When,  however,  prices 
are  rising  merely  because  money  is  falling, 
and  beoause  men  distrust  money,  the  re- 
verse is  taking  place.  Speculation  overtakes 
trade  and  production.  The  prudent  mer- 
chant, Audytng  his  local  market  and  study- 
ing his  sources  of  supply,  has  no  chance. 
The  reckless  plunger  is  successful.  The  pru- 
dent industrialist,  studying  his  costs  careful- 
ly, anal^iing  tbe  moapects  of  sales,  has  no 
chance.  Careful  economies,  skillful  adminis- 
tration of  resources,  prudent  planning,  con- 
servative enterprise,  thrift— all  these 
things— Are  at  a  discount.  Reckless  and  un- 
scrupulous men,  borrowing  all  they  can, 
sometimes  go  banluupt  in  the  fluctuations 
of  the  auu-ket.  but  those  of  them  that  are 
successful  are  the  only  ones  that  can  save 
themselves  in  such  a  period.  The  laborer, 
not  trained  in  finance,  slow  to  grasp  the  sig- 
nlficanoe  of  pecuniary  debasement,  finds 
himself  with  rising  wages  but  also  with  still 
more  rgpidly  rising  cost  of  living,  slipping 
further  and  further  behind  in  the  race.  Uni- 
versitieg,  hospitals,  churches,  endowed  insti- 
tutions of  all  kinds,  are  unable  to  make  any 
readjustments  that  can  save  them.  I>roduc- 
tion  gives  way,  the  total  volume  of  goods 
available  for  the  people  to  consiune  is  re- 
duced, wealth  is  eroded. 

"Alert  speculators  move  rapidly,  but  the 
masses,  including  even  many  businessmen, 
tend,  for  a  good  while,  to  reach  in  habitual 
ways  in  their  calculations.  But,  if  the  depts 
are  shaken,  and  general  fear  for  the  future 
of  the  currency  comes  over  the  people,  ca- 
tastrophe impends. 

"The  distinction  lietween  rising  goods  and 
falling  money  is  one  which  is  forced  prompt- 
ly upon  the  attention  of  all  those  engaged 
in  exporting  and  importing,  by  the  daily 
fluctuations  of  the  exchange  rates.  Export 
trade  i«  badly  demoralized  by  currency  de- 
preciation. When  men  trust  their  money,  as 
imder  ttie  gold  standard,  an  adverse  balance 
of  payments  gives  a  meaningful  stimulus  to 
exports  and  it  meaningfully  inhibits  im- 
ports. The  money  market  tightens  as  gold 
leaves  the  country.  Elxporters  find  their 
credit  shortened  and  sell  more  quickly.  Im- 
porters are  getting  less  credit  and  import 
less  freely,  and  the  automatic  forces  rectify 

the  adverse  balance  of  payments. 


"When,  however,  exchange  is  depredatixw 
solely  because  of  the  decline  in  the  quality 
of  money,  and  through  distrust  in  the  value 
of  money,  the  reverse  takes  place.  The  reac- 
tions of  exporters  and  importers  are  the 
exact  opposite.  Exporters  reason  that  they 
should  not  hurry  to  export  because  they  can 
get  still  more  domestic  currency  for  their 
exports  at  a  later  time;  importers  reason 
that  they  must  hasten  to  import  all  that 
they  can  because  the  foreign  exchange  in 
which  they  will  pay  for  their  imports  will 
cost  more  In  domestic  currency  next  week, 
next  month,  or  next  year. 

"There  Is  nothing  wholesome  in  economic 
life  that  results  from  a  rise  in  prices  which 
Is  merely  a  flight  from  the  money,  or  which 
is  due  simply  to  currency  debasement." 


INTRODUCTION  OP  THE  AGRI- 
CULTURE IN  TRANSITION  ACT 


HON.  STEVE  GUNDERSON 

or  WISCOHSIR 

nr  THX  HOi;sE  or  reprksentattvxs 
Wedneadxiy.  February  25,  1987 

Mr.  GUNDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday  I 
joined  with  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
Netxaslca,  Mr.  Bereuter,  In  Introducing  the 
Agriculture  in  Transition  Act  of  1987.  This  bill 
is  the  first  measure  in  a  two-part  initiative  ttiat 
will  amend  ttie  Job  Training  Partrtership  Act  to 
rirare  adequately  provide  comprehensive  as- 
sistance to  farmers,  and  to  otfier  individuais 
wittiin  rural  communities,  who  are  displaced 
due  to  the  depressed  agricultural  economy. 

The  Agriculture  in  Transition  Act  will  estab- 
lish a  grant  program  designed  to  target  em- 
ployment training  assistance  to  States  and 
areas  of  the  country  that  have  been  heavily 
impacted  by  problems  confronting  agriculture 
today.  This  form  of  supplemental  assistance, 
which  will  be  added  as  a  new  grant  program 
under  the  Diskx»ted  Woriter  Program  in  title 
III  of  ttie  Job  Training  Partnersiup  Act.  is  nec- 
essary to  meet  ttie  current  needs  of  individ- 
uals in  tiard-hit  farming  communities. 

Existing  law  does  allow  for  employment 
training  assistance  to  t>e  provided  to  ttiis  pop- 
ulation. However,  unemployed  individuals  in 
rural  America,  and  particulariy  ttK>se  wittiin  the 
agricultural  regions,  have  traditionaHy  been  dif- 
ficutt  to  identify  arxj  to  serve  under  current 
programs.  WtiHe  existing  job  training  programs 
are  tieing  restructured  to  t)etter  serve  individ- 
uals in  rural  communities  and  particuiariy 
ttiose  displaced  from  farming,  it  is  espedalty 
important  to  provide  adequate  assistance  to 
people  in  need  now  during  ttiis  transitional 
period. 

Ttie  bill  introduced  yesterday  establishes  a 
new  5-year  grant  program  within  title  III  of 
JTPA  to  supptement  ongoing  efforts  in  serving 
the  dBlocated  farmer  population.  It  aNows  for 
statewide,  as  well  as  for  local  service  delivery 
area  programs  to  be  set  up  to  provide  com- 
prehensive emptoyment  and  training  assist- 
ance and  tt  encourages  grantees  to  develop 
programs  offered  in  coordinalion  witti  ottier 
noivJTPA  offerings  to  be  set  up  at  a  common 
site.  This  type  of  service  defivery  could,  for  ex- 
ample, altow  dntressed  farmers  to  seel(  finan- 
cial oounselng.  and  even  farm  manaoament 
nrniintanm — a  service  not  allowed  under 
JTPA— at  the  same  site  as  he  or  she  would 
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be  provided  transittonai— emptoyment  and 
training— assistance,  if  decidKig  to  leave  farm- 
ing as  ttieir  primary  occupation. 

Under  ttiis  program,  ttiose  intending  to  dis- 
continue farming,  either  totally  or  as  a  primary 
occupation,  would  tie  oligtole  to  receive  job 
search  assistance,  assessment,  counseling, 
and  emptoyment  training  services,  similar  to 
ttiose  as  provided  for  under  ttie  exiting  Dislo- 
cated Worker  Program.  For  financially  dis- 
tressed fanners  not  intending  to  leave  farming 
but  seeking  assistance,  financial  counseling 
and  emergency  assistance  may  tie  provkled 
to  enable  ttiem  to  determine  wtiettier  or  not 
ttiey  stiouM  remain  on  ttie  farm  or  seek  an- 
ottier  primary  occupation.  Individuals  enrolled 
and  successfully  progressing  in  training  pro- 
grams may  be  provided  subsistence  altow- 
ances  and  other  benefits  including  transporta- 
tion and  ctiikl-care  assistance.  Such  altow- 
ances  woukj  be  tiased  however  on  ttie  grant- 
ee's determinatkyt  ttiat  ttiese  services  are 
necessary  for  participation  in  tfie  program  and 
wtiere  program  participants  are  ineiigit)le  for 
unemployment  insurance  and  other  forms  of 
comparable  assistance. 

Finally,  ttie  definitton  of  eligible  partKtpants 
under  the  current  title  III  program  vwoukj  tie  ex- 
panded, for  the  purposes  of  ttiis  grant  pro- 
gram to  indude  ttiree  new  sets  of  individuals: 

First,  ttiose  individuals  certifying  ttiey  are 
leaving  farming  tiased  on  one  or  more  of  ttie 
foltowhng:  forectosure;  tiankruptcy;  failure  to 
retum  a  profit  over  ttie  previous  12  month 
period;  inatiility  to  obtain  operating  capital;  irv 
ability  to  make  toan  payments;  or  debts  to 
assets  ratn  exceeding  70/30  percent; 
second,  ttiose  individuals  leaving  farming  as 
ttieir  primary  occupation  due  to  tngh  debts-to- 
assets  ratios  as  defined  by  USDA;  and  ttwd, 
ttiose  indivkluals  displaced  from  agriculture-re- 
lated twsinesses  due  to  ttie  depressed  agri- 
cultural economy. 

As  mentioned  previously,  in  addition  to  ttie 
tiill  introduced  yesterday,  we  plan  to  introduce 
a  second  measure  in  ttie  near  future  ttiat  will 
make  a  numtier  of  ctianges  in  the  current  de- 
livery stnjcture  of  the  Distocated  Worker  Pro- 
gram, so  ttiat  the  new  targeted  grant  program 
need  only  be  a  temporary  sototion.  Ttie 
second  part  of  ttiis  package  win  provkle  in- 
creased tocal  input  in  devetopment  of  area 
distocated  worker  training  programs.  These 
ctianges  stioukJ  improve  ttie  program's  ability 
to  more  adequately  serve  ongoing  mral  em- 
ptoyment needs,  and  partkxilarty  to  tietter 
serve  distocated  farmers.  This  measure  will  be 
designed  to  tireak  down  a  number  of  ttie  tiar- 
riers  now  experienced  in  providing  servtoes  in 
rural  America. 

Again,  ttie  Agriculture  in  Transitxxi  Act.  in- 
troduced yesterday,  wiH  serve  ttie  immediate 
needs  of  indivkluals  displaced  in  agriculture 
today.  And,  ttie  second  part  of  ttiis  initiative 
wiN  amend  the  cunwit  Distocated  Worker  Pro- 
gram delivery  system — enatiUng  programs 
under  titte  III  of  ttie  Job  Training  Partnership 
Act  to  adequately  meet  ttie  needs  of  dis- 
placed rural  individuals,  and  parttoularly  ttiose 
dteplaoed  from  farming  in  ttie  future.  WNIe  no 
one  in  ttiis  Congress  wants  to  see  farmers 
leave  farming  or  workers  displaced  from  their 
iobs  in  rural  communities,  we  must  do  evary- 
Mng  in  our  power  to  see  ttiat  tttese  individ- 
uals are  provided  with  asaistanoe  to  make  ttie 
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necessary  transitions  to  ottier  occupations  aa 
painless  and  as  successful  as  poaaUs.  I  feel 
that  these  initiatives  described  here  w«  do 
just  this.  It  is  my  hope  that  two  measures  w« 
be  referred  to  the  Education  and  Labor  Com- 
mittee at  ttie  appropriate  time,  as  tioth  amend 
the  Job  Training  Partnerstiip  Act  for  whtoh  that 
committee  tias  jurisdtotion. 


RAISE  THE  CIGARETTE  EXCISE 
TAX 


HON.  ANTHONY  C  BEHENSON 

or  CALIPORHIA 
IN  THX  HOUSE  OF  REPRKSEirTATIVXS 

Wednesday,  February  25,  1987 

Mr.  BEILENSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
introducing  legisiation  to  raise  the  Federal 
excise  tax  on  cigarettes  to  40  cents  a  pack- 
age, and  to  permanently  index  it  to  ttie  Con- 
sumer Price  Index,  so  that  the  tax  will  be  ad- 
justed annually  according  to  ttie  rate  of  infla- 
tton. 

Never  tiave  ttie  reasons  for  raising  ttiis  tax 
been  stronger.  A  rise  of  24  cents  from  ttw 
current  level  of  16  cents  woukJ  produce  $4.8 
billion  a  year  in  desperately  needed  new  reve- 
nue to  reduce  ttie  enormous  tmdget  deficit 
and,  at  ttie  same  time,  help  compensate  ttie 
Federal  Government  for  ttie  costs  associated 
with  smoking-related  illnesses. 

From  1951  ttirough  1982,  ttie  excise  tax  on 
cigarettes  was  8  cants  a  package.  Last  year 
Congress  permanently  raised  ttiis  tax  to  16 
cents.  However,  much  has  happened  since 
1951  to  justify  a  more  substantial  increase. 
For  one  thing,  consumer  prices  tiave  risen 
more  ttian  400  percent  since  1951,  so  simply 
to  maintain  ttie  tax's  original  revenue-raiaing 
power,  it  ought  to  be  increased  to  32  cents  a 
package.  Second,  36  years  ago  ttie  harmful 
effect  of  smoking  on  human  health  was  not 
well  understood — it  is  now  well  known  and 
well  documented. 

C.  Everett  Koop,  ttie  Surgeon  General  of 
the  United  States,  calls  cigarette  smoking  "the 
most  important  individucri  health  risk  in  ttiis 
country."  He  tilames  smoking  for  more  prema- 
ture deattis  and  disabiKbes  than  any  ottier 
known  agent  Says  Dr.  Koop,  "TTiere  is  no 
singto  more  effective  action  a  person  can  take 
to  reduce  the  risk  of  cancer— and  of  dying 
from  it— ttian  to  quit  smoking,  especially  ciga- 
rette smoking." 

Tlie  amount  of  damage  done  by  cigarttes  is 
truly  staggering.  The  Surgeon  General  links 
smoking  to  30  percent  of  all  cancer  deattis. 
Smoking  is  a  major  cause  of  cancers  of  ttie 
lungs,  larynx,  oral  cavity,  and  esoptiagus,  and 
a  major  contributor  to  cancers  of  ttie  tiladder, 
kkiney,  and  pancreas.  Smoking  accounts  for 
80  to  90  percent  of  all  ctwonk:  lung  disease  in 
the  United  States,  including  chroruc  bronchitis 
and  emptiysema,  and  for  one-third  of  al  coro- 
nary tieart  disease,  says  ttie  Surgeon  General. 
And  smoking  by  pregnant  women  has  been 
linked  to  premature  birth,  fetal  ir^ury,  and  low 
birth  weight 

The  harmful  effects  of  passive  smoking  are 
also  becoming  dearer,  arid  studies  now  show 
ttiat  the  chikjren.  spouses,  and  coworkers  of 
smokers  suffer  greater  tiaaWi  risks  than  ttwae 
not  ei^xised  to  smokers  on  a  regular  I 
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BLACK  HISTORY  MONTH.  1987 


I  February  25,  1987 

Chartey  P|We.  Hertie  Hancock,  and  Al  Jar- 
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botti  black  Amertoans  and  alt  ottier  Americans 
pay  special  attention  to  the  history  of  peopto 
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It  was  not  ttiat  war  which  freed  ttie  slaves;  it 
was  not  even  ttie  Emancipation  Prodamatton. 
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1971.  Germany  and  Japan  have  such  a  cur- 
rency today.  Interest  is  ttw  coat  of  caoMaL  and 
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In  sunn,  dspraMs  wnoidng  Is  rsspomtolo  for 
mm  ttwn  300,000  pramsAjra  (tosths  in  the 
UMtod  SMss  Mch  ysv,  16  pwosnt  of  d—ths 
Ifoni  si  miSM,  tn  snonnous  smount  of  dto- 
«■■•  and  dhafaMy.  snd  untold  physical  and 
amoMonal  pala  Tha  human  oonsaquoncos  are 
Isniila  anough,  ya(  smoUng  results  in  snor- 

In  1885  tha  OMca  of  Technology  Assess- 
mant  aaHmalad  that  smotdng-ralated  health 
caia  ooals  and  loat  preductivity  costs  anwunt 
to  balswan  $38  and  186  biton  annually,  wnth 
a  middto  aaiimala  of  $65  titton,  or  $2.17  for 
each  package  of  dgawtlaa  soU  in  the  United 
Sialsa.  Smokers  bsar  much  of  this  economic 
bunlan;  howavar,  wa  sil  share  it  to  some 
SBdanl  through  higher  Jnaunroa  premiums, 
hiQ^MT  costs  for  Govemnent  health  programs, 
and  hl^Mr  ooals  for  consumer  goods. 

Abaanlaaiam  caused  by  smoking  translates 
into  N^har  coats  for  oomumer  products.  Nor>- 
smokars  and  businaaa  that  contribute  to  em- 
ptoyaa  health  plans  pay  higher  insurance 
rataa  to  help  pay  the  coat  of  treating  smoking- 
raialad  ■nasaaa.  Smoking  also  leads  to  higher 
Gowammant  outlays:  nearly  $3.4  biHton  a  year 
in  jncraasad  spandkig  for  Medfcare  aksne. 

Corigraaa  began  to  recognize  the  grownng 
need  for  aducatnn  about  the  seriousness  of 
smoking  hazards  «»han  it  passed  the  Compre- 
hanawa  Smoking  EducaHon  Act  of  1984.  the 
first  maicr  smoking  and  health  legisiation  erv 
adad  on  tha  Federal  level  in  over  IS  years. 
That  lawrequirad  that  dgaretto  packages  and 
sdwrisfcig  inckide  four  new  health  vramings 
to  be  rotated  quarterly.  Local  governments 
and  tha  private  sector  have  also  begun  to  rec- 
ogniza  the  ri^it  of  nonsmokers  to  a  healthy 
smok04\rBe  environment  through  initiatives 
wtiich  dtooouraga  or  prohM  smoking  in  cer- 
tain pubic  areas,  sigralirtg  a  grovving  mood  in 
America  that  smokers  atone,  and  to  the  gen- 
eral population,  shouU  bear  the  costs  and 
conaequences  asaodated  with  their  habit 

A  survey  corKlucted  by  the  Los  Angeles 
Tsnas  in  February  1986  found  that  81  percent 
of  Amarfcana  favor  a  higher  tax  on  cigarettes 
aaa  maanaof  reducing  the  deficit  The  legis- 
latton  I  am  introducing  today  wouM  help  com- 
panaate  for  36  yeare  of  inflatton,  provide  for 
future  irrflalton.  and  bring  the  cigarette  tax 
mora  in  Una  with  currant  knowledge  about  the 
coats  and  dangera  of  amoking.  It  wouM  also 
make  a  substantial  contributnn  toward  reduc- 
ing the  Federal  deflcit  And,  because  studies 
show  that  price  increases  result  in  corre- 
spOTNfng  oonaumptton  decreases,  particularly 
among  teenagers,  a  tax  increase  wouM  likely 
pravant  thouaands  of  young  people  from  ever 
starling  this  vary  dangerous  habit 

The  cigarette  tax  la  a  signifkwn,  relatively 
untapped,  potsntiaay  hxaative,  and  entirely 
iuslMabte  source  of  revenue.  Together  with 
spandbig  cuts  and  other  revenue-raising 
maaauraa.  thia  tax  wM  help  reduce  the  Feder- 
al dalldt  and  pave  the  way  for  a  stror^  and 
tang  lasting  period  of  economk:  growth. 

I  urge  my  colaaguoB  to  join  ma  in  cospon- 
soring  this  iaglslalton  and  enacting  in  into  law. 
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BLACK  HISTORY  MONTH.  1987 

HON.  BENJAMIN  A.  GUMAN 

or  HEW  TOMC 
IN  THX  HOUSK  OF  RXPRKSXHTATIVKS 

Tuesday,  February  24,  1987 

Mr.  GILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to 
caH  to  the  attentwn  of  the  Nation  Black  His- 
tory Month. 

Thomas  Carlyle,  the  Scottish  historian,  once 
wrota  tfiat  "The  history  of  the  worM  is  but  ttie 
biogiBphy  of  great  men."  This  is  certainly  tnie 
of  Mack  history,  for  the  tale  of  the  contribu- 
tions made  by  t>iacks  to  our  culture  is  but  the 
tale  of  courageous,  farsighted,  and  dedicated 
men  and  women. 

From  the  time  of  the  earliest  coksnial  settle- 
menlB.  tilack  men  and  women  have  played  an 
integral  role  in  tfie  devetopment  of  Amencan 
life.  Despite  the  fact  that  slavery  remains  an 
indellsle  bkit  upon  the  history  of  mankirKJ,  the 
fact  tfiat  so  many  t>lacks  were  able  to  over- 
coma  the  handicap  of  this  horrible  inhumanity 
is  a  tribute  to  ttieir  perseverance,  and  is  orte 
of  history's  prime  examples  of  the  triumph  of 
tfie  human  spirit 

Crispus  Attucks,  a  freed  slave,  was  killed 
while  leading  the  protest  against  British  injus- 
ttoea  that  became  known  aa  the  Boston  ktaaaa- 
cra  in  1770.  He  is  often  refened  to  as  the  first 
person  to  give  his  life  for  American  independ- 
erx».  The  accomplishments  of  Benjamin  Ban- 
neker,  an  ISttvcentury  American  astronomer, 
matfwmatician,  and  mapmaker,  caused  him  to 
be  called  "the  Black  Ben  Franklin."  He  served 
on-  ttw  commisston  that  laki  out  the  plan  for 
our  Nation's  Capital  here  in  Wasfiington,  DC. 

Frederick  Douglass,  an  escaped  slave,  was 
one  of  our  Natton's  premier  diplomats  and 
journalists  during  tfw  19th  century.  Harriet 
Tubman  and  Sc^mer  Truth  performed  su- 
perhuman efforts  to  bring  about  freedom  for 
ttieir  brotfiers  and  sisters.  Booker  T.  Wasfiing- 
ton and  W.E.B.  DuBois  both  dedk»ted  their 
lives  to  the  educatk>n  and  advancement  of 
black  people,  and  George  Wasfiington 
Carver's  scientific  discoveries  created  a  better 
life  for  us  all.  Later  generatkxis  were  inspired 
and  taugfit  by  black  educators,  dipkxnats,  and 
adviaers  to  Presklents,  such  as  Mary  McLeod 
Bethune,  Ralph  Bunche,  and  Dr.  Robert  C. 
Weaver. 

Tha  Industrial  revolution  in  America,  our 
greatest  period  of  industrial  expansion  and  iiv 
vention,  was  helped  atong  by  the  contritxjtions 
of  Granville  T.  Woods,  tfie  inventor  of  air 
brakas  and  ottier  equipment  that  made  rail 
travel  safe,  Jan  Matzeliger,  wtio  revolutkxiized 
tfie  shoe  industry,  and  Lewis  H.  Latimer,  wfio 
was  Tom  Ednon's  right  hand  assistant 

Tha  age  of  jazz,  called  tfie  first  truly  original 
American  art  form,  was  herakJed  by  those 
black  musicians  wfio  first  Invented  and  ttien 
perfected  tfiis  urvque  musnal  style.  This  art 
form  was  pkxieered  by  "Jelly  Roll"  Morton. 
Scott  Joplin,  "Fats"  Waller.  Louis  "Satchmo" 
Armalrong,  and  tfieir  contemporaries,  but  tfie 
torch  was  carried  forward  by  Ella  FitzgeraM, 
Lena  Horn,  and  yet  later  by  Ray  Cfiartes, 
CfHicfc  Berry,  Ben  E.  King,  and  a  host  of 
otfieffi. 

Today,  Americans  of  all  ages  and  musKal 
tastea  enjoy  tfie  talents  of  black  artists  as  di- 
versa  as  Michael  Jackson,  Johnny  Mathis, 
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Chartey  Pride,  Herbie  Hancock,  and  Al  Jar- 
reau. 

AM  Americans  can  justly  be  proud  of  the  ac- 
compliahntent  of  sports  superstars  such  as 
Jackie  Rdbinson,  Joe  Louis,  Jesse  Owens, 
Ftoyd  Patterson,  arxl  OJ.  Simpson.  Authore 
such  as  P$ul  Dunbar,  Langston  Hughes,  Rk:h- 
ard  Wright,  James  BaMwin,  Lonaine  Hans- 
beny,  Nmi  Haley,  and  ARce  Walker  have  used 
the  written  word  to  arttoulate  tfie  hopes,  de- 
sires, and  despair  of  black  people  in  a  univer- 
sal way  to  wfiich  vra  can  all  relate. 

Hattie  McDaniels,  Skkiey  Poitier,  and  Louis 
Gossett  Jr.,  although  the  only  blacks  to  win 
Academy  Awards  for  acting  so  far,  are  merely 
represeritalttve  of  the  tfiousands  of  black  men 
arid  woman  wtio  entertain  us  in  the  motkxi 
PKture,  railto,  stage,  and  televiskxi  arts.  In 
fact  tfie  most  popular  televiston  series  on  ttie 
air  today  stars  a  black  actor— Bill  Cosby— 
whom  the  pubUc  opinton  polls  cite  as  the  most 
respected  American  alive  today. 

The  fiekl  of  civil  rights  has  produced  a  host 
of  black  leaders  whose  moral  and  Intellectual 
inspiratton  has  done  much  to  furtfier  the 
cause  of  equality  for  all  people.  Were  It  not  for 
the  leadership  and  inspiration  of  A.  PtiiKp  Rarv 
dolph,  Tkurgood  Marshall,  Rosa  Pariu, 
Medgar  Evers,  Jesse  Jackson,  and  tfie  saint- 
ed Dr.  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  and  others  like 
tfiem,  we  Americans  may  still  not  be  reminded 
that  a  denial  of  bask:  rights  to  any  people 
tfireatens  a  denial  of  the  rights  of  all  of  us. 

Imagine  wtiat  our  Government  woukJ  be 
today  were  it  not  for  tfie  outstanding  contribu- 
ttons  of  the  outstanding  black  legislators  and 
administrators  of  tfie  past  quarter  century: 
leaders  Ilka  Barbara  Jordan,  Shirtey  Chisholm, 
Ed  Brooke^  Julian  Bond,  Andrew  Young,  Patri- 
cia Roberts  Harris,  Sam  Pierce,  Maynard 
Jackson,  and  Kenneth  Gibson. 

Today,  there  is  no  facet  of  our  society  that 
has  not  anjoyed  the  contributnns  of,  and 
leadersfiipifrom,  black  AmerKans. 

Mr.  Spia8ker,  I  am  sure  my  colleagues  un- 
derstand that  my  litany  of  outstanding  black 
Americans  cannot  be  all  inclusive,  but  in  fact 
only  recounts  the  tip  of  the  icetierg.  A  recital 
of  those  blacks  who  have  contributed  to  make 
a  better  world  for  us  all  woukJ  consume  many 
days  on  the  ftoor  of  ttiis  Chamber. 

These  ramarks  are  intended  to  call  our  at- 
tention to  just  some  outstanding  t>lack  Ameri- 
cans, and  to  note  tfiat  there  is  no  fiekJ  of 
human  endeavor  to  wfiich  our  black  citizenry 
dkj  not  ap0ly  Itself. 

Mr.  Spietker,  Black  History  Month  is  an  ap- 
propriate tine  to  thank  black  America  for  their 
contributnne  to  our  Natkm,  and  to  make  all 
Americans  aware  of  tfiese  contributtons. 


THE   AFRO-AMERICAN   AND   THE 
CONSTITUTION:  COLONIAL 

TIMES  TO  THE  PRESENT 


HQN.  MAJOR  R.  OWENS 

or  HKW  TORK 

nr  TB>  HOUSK  or  rkpresehtativss 

Tueaday.  February  24, 1987 

Mr.  OWENS  of  New  Yort(.  Mr.  Speaker, 
each  Febmary  is  designated  by  ttie  Assoda- 
tton  of  Afro-Americans  Life  and  History  as 
Black  History  Month.  It  is  a  time  during  whwh 
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both  black  Amertoans  and  all  otfwr  Americans 
pay  special  attantton  to  the  history  of  people 
of  ootor  in  this  country  and  to  the  relattonahips 
among  races  and  national  gnsups.  It  is  a  time 
when  we  diacuas  how  we  can  devetop  a 
"more  perfect  unnn"  among  tfie  varwus 
groups  wfiich  make  up  tfiis  country,  how  we 
can  establiah  juatkse  among  all  of  our  feNow 
countrymen,  how  we  can  insure  domestk: 
tranquility,  provkto  for  the  common  defense, 
promote  tfie  general  welfare  for  peopto  of  aH 
races  arxl  etfinic  groups.  And,  most  important- 
ly, it  is  a  time  during  wtvch  we  ponder-hew  to 
secure  the  blessings  of  Iberty  to  ourselves 
and  our  posterity. 

The  theme  of  this  year's  Black  History 
Month  celebratton  is  "The  Afro-American  and 
ttw  Constitutkxi:  Cotonial  Times  to  the 
Present"  Ttvs  requires  us  to  take  an  honest 
took,  not  only  at  how  the  devetopment  of  our 
ttieories  of  law  and  liberty  eventually  ad- 
vanced and  improved  tfie  positton  of  tilack 
people  in  this  country,  txjt  also  at  how  tfie 
actual  wording  of  the  Constitutnn  impeded 
our  stnjggto  toward  freedom.  As  Judge  Leon 
Higginbolfiam  has  written: 

This  new  nation,  "conceived  in  lil>erty  and 
dedicated  to  the  proiMsition  that  all  men 
are  created  equal,"  l>ecan  its  experiment  In 
aeU-KOvemment  with  a  legacy  of  more  than 
one-half  million  enslaved  blacks— persons 
denied  citizenship  and  enslaved,  not  for 
criminal  infractions,  but  solely  as  a  matter 
of  color. 

The  Constitutton  was  bom  in  a  compromise 
between  freedom  and  the  poNtnal  might  of 
the  slave  States.  It  disenfranchised  slaves, 
condemned  and  abandoned  them  to  their 
towly  positton,  counted  them  as  three-fifths  of 
a  man,  and  guaranteed  tfie  continuance  of 
ttieir  oppresston. 
As  historian  John  Hope  Franklin  wrote: 
The  fathers  of  the  Constitution  were  dedi- 
cated to  the  proposition  that  "government 
should  rest  upon  the  dCMnlnion  of  property." 
For  the  Southern  fathers  this  meant  slaves, 
just  as  surely  as  It  meant  commerce  and  in- 
dusty  for  the  Northern  fathers.  In  the  pro- 
tection of  this  property  the  Constitution 
had  given  recognition  to  the  Institution  of 
human  slavery,  and  It  was  to  take  seventy- 
five  years  to  undo  that  which  was  accom- 
plished In  Philadelphia  in  1787. 

Tfie  founders  of  the  Constitutton  were  great 
men,  great  champtons  of  Vberty  and  justtoe, 
and  far-sighted  poHttoal  tfieorists.  But  tfie 
members  of  the  Constituttonal  Convention 
were  also  peopto  of  ttieir  time;  Iknited  by  the 
possUMies  ttiey  couM  see;  prisoners  tfiem- 
seNas,  in  a  sense,  prisoners  of  tfie  Innited  urv 
derstanding  ttiey  had  of  tfie  basw  equality  of 
whites  and  blacks.  They  were  prisoners  of  lim- 
ited fiorizons— tfieir  own  horizons  were  bound- 
ed by  ttie  limited  horizons  tfiey  coukJ  accept 
for  black  peopte  in  tfiis  new  nation. 

The  Constttutton,  however,  and  ttie  laws 
buHt  upon  H.  contained  a  viston  of  Itoerty  and 
justioa  wfsch  oouM  not  tie  bounded  by  tfie  Nm- 
itettons  of  tts  time.  That  vistoa  tfiat  gtortoua 
ktoal.  eventually  couM  not  be  denied.  The 
stnjnte  between  Nberty  and  slavery  eventual- 
ly erupted  Into  tha  CMI  Ww.  and  in  the  after- 
math of  that  war  that  Constitutton  itself  was 
amended  to  racogniza  ttw  equality  and  iMrty 
of  al  which  was  always  inherent  in  its  underly- 
ing visiort 
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It  ¥ras  not  ttiat  war  Mrhtoh  freed  ttie  slaves;  it 
was  not  even  ttie  Emandpatton  Prodamatton. 
Ttie  prodamatton  saU  ttiat  "aN  persons  heM 
as  slaves  wittiin  any  State  or  designated  part 
of  a  State  *  *  *  in  rebeHton  against  the 
United  States,  sfiaH  be  ttien,  ttienoeforward, 
and  forever  free,"  but  it  had  no  effect  It  freed 
only  tfie  slaves  in  the  rsbeWous  States  over 
wfitoh  the  Federal  Government  fiad  no  power, 
and  kept  in  slavery  all  tfiose  slaves  urxler  tfie 
power  and  autfxxity  of  tfie  Unitad  States. 

r4ot  until  1865,  when  the  13th  amendmem 
to  ttie  Constitutton  was  adopted,  were  all 
staves  freed.  "Neitfier  slavery  nor  invokjntary 
servitude,"  tfie  13th  amendment  saM,  "sfiaH 
exist  within  the  United  States,  or  any  ptace 
sutiject  to  their  jurisdtotion." 

"No  State,"  sakj  ttie  14th  amendment 
"stiall  make  or  enforce  any  law  wfiich  sfiaH 
abridge  the  privieges  or  immunities  of  citizens 
of  the  United  States;  or  shaH  any  State  de- 
prive any  person  of  life,  Ktierty,  or  property, 
\Mittiout  due  process  of  law;  nor  deny  to  any 
person  witfwi  its  jurisdntion  tfie  equal  protec- 
tton  of  ttie  laws." 

And  tfie  15th  amendment  pledged  ttiat  "tfie 
right  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  to  vote 
shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged  tiy  the  United 
States  or  by  any  State  on  account  of  race, 
cotor,  or  previous  oonditton  of  servitude." 

As  Jutian  Bond  noted  in  his  Black  History 
Month  speech  at  the  Library  of  Congress  2 
weeks  ago:  "That  document  the  Constitutton, 
and  the  laws  based  upon  it  are  ttie  basts  for 
tfie  advances  in  our  freedom."  Certainly,  no 
one  woukj  say  that  tfiose  advances  were  easy 
or  smooth  or  rapkj.  There  was  a  tong  and 
hard  road  from  the  writing  of  tfie  13th,  14th, 
and  15th  amendments  to  tfieir  reaKzatton  in 
American  laws. 

And  no  one  wouW  say  tfiat  tfiese  advances 
have  been  completed,  finistied,  or  perfected. 
There  remains  a  kmg  and  hard  road  from 
wfiere  we  stand  today  to  tfie  reakzatton  of  the 
equality  of  all  races  and  ethnic  groups  in  all 
aspecta  of  American  life.  But  the  writers  of  ttie 
Constitutton  gave  us  a  rock  on  wfitoh  we 
couW  stand,  a  viston  for  whch  we  coukJ 
strive,  and  ktoals  with  wtiich  we  couW  bring 
forth  a  natton  of  liMrty  and  equaity  for  all.  For 
that  we  honor  ttiem  as  we  honor  Black  Histo- 
ry Month. 


THE  TRUE  SOURCES  OP 
COMPETmVENESS 


HON.  WnUAM  L  DANNEMEYER 

OFCAUFoainA 

nr  THX  HOUSE  OF  BKPRKSDfTATTVKS 

Wednesday,  February  25, 1987 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  woukJ 
Nke  to  commend  ttie  message  from  ttie  Dis- 
cussion Ckib  of  St  Louis,  MO.  to  you  and  to 
the  Members  of  this  ftouse.  At  the  February 
18,  1987,  meeting  of  the  dub.  Prof.  A.E. 
Fekete  of  the  Memorial  University  of  New- 
toundtand.  Canada,  was  the  invited  speaker. 
In  the  second  part  of  his  addreas  he  focused 
on  tfie  true  source  of  oompetitivoness.  wtiich 
is  a  sfeong  and  statoto  naltonal  currency, 
making  inlareat  rates  in  ttie  country  tower  ttian 
ttie  raiaa  pravaling  alaewtiare  in  ttie  world. 
The  Uniled  Stales  had  such  a  currency  before 
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1971.  Germany  and  Japan  have  such  a  cur- 
rency today.  Interaat  is  tha  coat  of  capital,  and 
it  is  factored  into  every  singto  SKport  prtoe. 
Since  interest  rates  in  this  oounlry  are  aimoat 
twice  as  high  as  the  corraspondtog  rales  in 
Germany  and  Japan.  American  exporta  are 
uncompetitive,  and  this  situatton  wl  not 
change  regardtoss  how  far  the  Treasury  wH 
drive  down  tfie  vatoe  of  tfie  dolar.  The  com- 
petitiveness of  the  American  ejqxxt  industry 
can  only  be  restored  if  ttie  dollar  is  once  more 
stabilized. 
The  address  foHows: 
Thx  TauK  Sousccs  or  CoMfsiinvmiss 

(By  Antal  E.  F^ete) 
According  to  Anderson's  Law.  as  long  as 
currency  det>aaement  continues,  txxtorta 
tend  to  fall  and  imports  tend  to  rise,  -'■^"g 
the  trade  deficit  grow,  rather  than  dedine. 
Those  eccmomlsts  who  advocate  currency 
dettasement  as  a  cure  for  trade  defidta.  ar- 
guing that  a  debased  cuirmcy  makes  ex- 
ports cheaper  and  imports  more  expensive, 
do  not  understand  the  market  process.  They 
have  invented  the  spurious  J-curve  and  sug- 
gest that  after  an  initial  drop  exports  will 
take  off  and  soar. 

The  New  York  Times  wtiich  has  lieen  a 
devotee  of  the  J-curve  for  years  In  advocat- 
ing the  Insane  policy  of  currency  debase- 
ment, had  to  admit  that  the  letter  J  stands 
for  the  word  "Joke."  On  January  15,  it  ran 
the  following  chart: 

[The  chart  was  not  reproduced  for  the 
RacosD.] 

This  cliart  clearly  demolishes  the  J-curve 
and  vindicates  Anderson's  Law.  As  Treasury 
Secretary  Baker  was  crying  down  the  dollar 
in  the  foreign  exchange  markets.  American 
exporters  held  liack,  and  importers  stepped 
up  their  activities,  making  the  trade  defidt 
hit  a  new  record  in  every  quarter.  Moreover, 
this  was  also  predictable  and  the  disastrous 
deficits  could  have  l>een  avoided,  if  the 
dollar  had  been  stablUsed.  It  is  also  predict- 
able that  this  mindless  dollar-ltashing 
cannot  go  on  forever.  At  one  point  foreign- 
ers will  refuse  to  finance  the  perpetual  out- 
pourings of  American  defidts.  When  they 
cut  their  losses  and  run.  the  dollar  will 
crash  and  may  lose  all  its  remaining  value. 
There  are  other  votoes  in  the  wilderness, 
carrying  the  same  message.  W.  Carl  Kester 
and  Timothy  A.  Luelmnan.  professors  at 
the  Harvard  Business  School,  in  an  article 
published  by  Fortune  msgsslne  (Octoiier  27. 
1986)  suggest  that  Germany  and  Japan- 
like  Br'er  Rabbit  thrown  into  the  briar 
patch— may  even  find  their  long-run  com- 
petitiveness enhanced  by  the  dollar's  self-in- 
flicted decline.  They  point  out  that  cheap- 
ening the  currency  can  hurt  American  man- 
ufacturers, exploding  the  old  notion  that 
weaker  currencies  promote  cmnpetttlveneas. 
They  furnish  statistics  showing  how  the 
market  sliare  of  American  auto^nakers  fell 
pari  passu  with  the  falling  dollar,  while  the 
market  share  of  the  German  and  Japanese 
auto-makers  grew  even  faster.  They  brand 
the  policy  of  dollar-tiashlng  a  faUure.  and 
predict  that,  if  continued,  it  will  also  fail  In 
the  future.  At  h<Hne  it  squanders  the  tax- 
payer's money  and  fuels  iniflation  as  the  Fed 
speculates  against  the  dollar,  they  say. 
AlMXtad.  it  will  create  a  hothouse  nursing 
our  foreign  competitors  to  evm  greater 
strength.  Unfortunately,  the  authors  fail  to 
make  the  right  oonduaion  or  recommenda- 
tions. Rather  than  calling  upon  the  DA 
government  to  stabilise  the  dollar,  whidi 
would  dearly   level   the   playing   Add  of 
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wtakh 
adTbtan 


Rsaian  spoke  In  his  State 
In  January.  IMS.  they  call 
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TSB  CHAMOKD  CHASACTBI  OF  SFBCULATIOII 

The  absurdity  of  devaluation  advertised  in 
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able  currency  will  succeed  where  all  previ- 
ous experiments  liave  failed.  All  the  seeds  of 
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REPEAL  OP  THE  DAVIS-BACON 
ACT 
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or  to  the  Federal  project  to  wfinh  ttiey  were 
applied;  and  tfiird,  rates  were  extended  from 
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Ionian  people.  Tfie  subcommittee  wM  ctoaaly 
monitor  Soviet  atxisesof  ita  citizens  and  work 
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vtakh  PTMldtint  Rmcu  qxAe  In  his  Stote 
of  HliieB  ■fWrii  in  Janumry.  1986.  they  call 
npoB  the  UjB.  lasButeeturen  to  exploit  the 
VWutettvB  onMrtanfUea  irffered  by  the 
poUer  of  eoipeUUf  cumney  debuement. 
Thar*  ia  no  aoiiatltiite  for  leamlnc  how  to 
be  tricky*. 

HOverer.  what  tbe-Oermans  and  the  Jap- 
anaae  know  and  we  dont  la  not  trickery. 
Uke  phBWiii:,  the  mythical  bird,  they  rose 
tram  the  aabea  of  the  war.  rebuilt  their  f ac- 
toriea,  atarted  tradiDC  and  captured  the 
woridl  moat  lucrative  maiketa.  That  wasn't 
trickery.  They  became  the  world's  leading 
eredlton  while  America  waa  reduced  to  the 
poaitlon  of  beinc  the  wortd's  leading  debtor 
naUon.  Tliat  waant  trickery. 

What  la  It  that  the  Oermans  and  the  Jap- 
aneee  know  and  we  dont?  They  know  that 
you  cant  Incicaae  moducMrity  by  cheapen- 
Inc  the  nation'a  currency.  They  know  that  a 
BOft  currency  la  no  aubatitute  for  hard  work. 
Tbey  know  that  a  depredating  currency  is 
poiaan.  and  Ita  flnt  vletim  is  he  who  has 
canrocted  tt  They  know  that  tinkering  with 
the  exchange  ratea  is  like  tinkering  with  the 
tbennometcr:  it  wont  change  the  tempera- 
ture, albeit  it  may  create  that  illusion. 

Intenat  ratea  in  Germany  and  Japan  are 
at  a  level  half  of  ours.  How  can  American 
Pfodueefs  mmpete  with  Oerman  and  Japa- 
neae  produeen?  They  cant.  And  why  are 
Ocnutn  and  Japaneae  intoest  rates  so  low. 
and  ours  so  hi^T  Becauae  people  all  over 
the  world  have  confidence  in  the  stability  of 
the  Oerman  and  Japaneae  currencies,  while 
we  are  crying  down  our  dollar  in  the  foreign 
exchange  markets. 

The  debasement  of  the  dollar  by  beating 
down  its  international  value  can  find  no  pos- 
sible economic  Justlfk»tion.  In  itself,  it 
weakens  one  of  the  necessary  instrumental- 
ities for  revival,  namely,  a  money  which 
men  can  trust;  a  numey  which  men  are  will- 
ing to  lend,  and  lend  for  long  periods  of 
time  with  the  assured  confidence  that  when 
the  debta  are  paid  they  will  get  the  same 
value  back:  a  numey  in  terms  of  which  man- 
ufacturers are  willing  to  make  future  con- 
tracts, and  which  they  know  they  will  be 
tflad  to  have  in  future  payment  for  the 
gooda  they  produce.  Debasing  the  dollar 
might  shoA  confidence  at  home  and  abroad 
in  such  a  way  as  to  make  prices  faU  rather 
than  rise.  It  mi^t  frighten  lenders  and  in- 
vestors, it  could  make  everyone  more  reluc- 
tant to  eztoid  credit,  more  anxious  to  get 
himself  into  a  safe  position.  Debasement  is 
harmful  and  holda  no  hope  for  anything  but 
evtt. 

That  we  have  been  forced  to  a  position 
where  we  have  to  consider  the  debasement 
of  the  dollar  as  a  valid  policy  instrument  is 
both  hnmOiattng  and  alarming.  It  is  a  sign 
that  the  Administration  finds  the  expansion 
of  Federal  Reserve  credit  insufficient  to 
meet  its  goals  at  home  and  abroad.  The 
prestige  of  the  UJB.  government  and  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  banks,  the  good  faith  of 
tbaVA  govonment  and  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve banks  in  maintaining  the  integrity  of 
the  dollar  is  deliberately  placed  in  Jeopardy, 
disictardfng  the  tremendous  economic,  as 
wdl  as  moral,  significance  of  this  dubious 
course.  The  preservation  of  integrity  of  the 
currency  and  the  good  faith  in  pnunises  and 
oontnets  would  be  of  the  greatest  economic 
value  to  the  United  States  and  to  the  world 
in  the  future.  But  this  integrity  and  this 
good  faith  has  been  undermined  by  the  Ad- 
mlniatratlan.  The  »i«ni<tig  monetary  and 
moral  chaos  is  appalling. 
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rmx  CBAMOXD  cHAaAcm  or  spbculatiom 

The  absurdity  of  devaluation  advertised  in 
advance  and  the  absurdity  of  competitive 
currency  dabaswnent  demonstrate  the  need 
for  fixity  in  in  the  monetary  standard.  The 
ecooomy  is  not  imlike  a  fast-spinning  ma- 
chine, generating  a  lot  of  centrlfxigal  forces. 
The  role  of  gold  in  the  system  is  to  provide 
the  centripetal  force  that  keeps  the  ma- 
chine together.  If  you  remove  gold,  then 
you  upset  the  balance  between  the  centrifu- 
gal and  centripetal  forces  and  this  will,  in 
due  course,  destroy  the  economy. 

Tte  centrifugal  force  in  the  economy  is 
speculAtion.  Properly  curbed  and  harnessed. 
speculAtion  is  a  benevolent  force  which 
helps  keep  the  economy  on  an  even  keel. 
However,  the  pivotal  fact  alwut  speculation 
is  tlmt  the  forces  it  generates,  namely,  bull 
and  bear  speculation,  sxe  not  symmetric  and 
not  self-balancing.  We  shall  now  investigate 
this  asymmetry  In  two  cases:  in  the  com- 
modity market  and  In  the  bond  market. 

In  the  commodity  market  the  risk  carried 
by  the  bulls  is  limited  because  the  price  of 
goods  cannot  fall  below  zero.  By  contrast, 
the  risk  carried  by  the  bears  is  unlimited  be- 
cause there  is  no  a  priori  theoretical  limit 
above  which  prices  may  not  rise.  This  lack 
of  symmetry  has  far-reaching  consequences. 
It  imposes  a  different  behavior-pattern  on 
bulls  and  bears.  Bulls  tend  to  be  bolder  and 
more  aggressive;  bears  are  more  timid  and 
content  to  be  on  the  defensive.  These  theo- 
retical observations  are  borne  out  by  the 
hisUBic&l  record.  A  comer  is  a  buU  raid  on 
the  bears.  There  is  no  generic  name  for  a 
bear  raid  on  the  bulls,  for  the  simple  reason 
thst  such  raids  have  never  occurred  in  the 
commodity  market. 

The  same  is  true,  mutatis  mutandis,  for 
the  bond  market.  Here,  the  rislcs  carried  by 
the  bears  is  limited  because  the  rate  of  in- 
terest, cannot  fall  below  zero.  By  contrast, 
the  risk  carried  by  the  buUs  is  unlimited  lie- 
cause  there  is  no  a  priori  theoretical  limit 
above  which  the  rate  of  Interest  may  not 
rise.  This  lack  of  symmetry  in  the  bond 
market  also  imposes  different  behavior  pat- 
terns on  the  bulls  and  bears.  Here,  the  bears 
are  more  aggressive  by  nature  and  bulls  are 
relatively  more  timid. 

Tet  a  symbiosis,  a  natural  ecological  bal- 
ance as  it  were,  is  still  possible  between  bulls 
and  bears.  Under  a  gold  standard  the  bears 
in  the  commodity  market  have  a  chance  to 
resist  the  bulls  effectively.  The  reason  is 
that  commodity  prices  may  not  go  to  inflni- 
ty-otherwise  the  price  of  gold  would  go  to 
zero.  Likewise,  bulls  In  the  bond  market 
have  a  chance  to  resist  the  bears.  Indeed, 
bond  prices  cannot  go  to  zero— otherwise 
the  price  of  gold  would  go  to  infinity.  Thus 
the  fold  standard  provides  the  only  environ- 
ment where  the  bulls  and  bears  can  peace- 
fully coexist.  The  gold  standard  is  the  only 
monetary  system  that  can  keep  speculation 
in  ckeclt.  In  any  other  monetary  system, 
prices  and  interest  rates  show  ever  wider 
fluctuations,  untU  the  economy  succumbs  to 
the  destructive  forces  unleashed  by  destabi- 
lizing  speculation. 

These  theoretical  observations  are  con- 
firmed by  the  historical  record,  which  ahows 
that  every  comer  ever  attempted  has  failed, 
as  long  as  the  ciurency  was  on  a  gold  stand- 
ard. By  contrast,  every  regime  of  irredeem- 
able ctirrency  in  history  so  far  has  suc- 
cumbed to  the  attacks  of  bulls  in  the  com- 
modity market,  and  to  the  charge  of  bears 
in  the  bond  market.  In  fact,  hyperinflation 
is  nothing  but  a  successful  comer. 

There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the 
present  reckless  experiment  with  irredeem- 
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able  currency  will  succeed  where  all  previ- 
ous experiments  have  failed.  All  the  seeds  of 
destructi<B  are  preaoit.  The  most  ominous 
aspect  of  current  events  is  that  the  Fed  and 
the  Treaaury  feel  obliged  to  play  the  bean 
of  the  boads  market  against  the  bulls  of  the 
commoditgr  market,  and  vice  versa.  TtaX  is, 
they  try  to  fight  high  and  rising  prices  by 
the  threat  of  high  and  rising  interest  rates; 
or  they  try  to  fight  the  deflation  created  ar- 
tificially by  the  regime  of  high  Interest 
rates  by  the  threat  of  high  and  rising  prices. 
But  you  cant  ally  yourself  with  the  bears  of 
the  bond  market  against  the  bulls  of  the 
commodity  market,  or  the  other  way  round. 
The  fat  is  that  the  bulls  of  the  commodity 
market  and  the  bears  of  the  bond  mai^et 
belong  to  the  same  breed,  they  are  ultimate- 
ly working  to  the  same  end.  namely,  the  de- 
struction of  the  dollar.  Thus  the  program  of 
trying  to  check  price  rises  by  sending  the 
rate  of  interest  into  the  stratosphere  is  self- 
contradictory  and  is  doomed. 

The  only  solution  to  the  dilemma  is  the 
return  to  a  gold  standard.  If  the  value  of 
the  dollar  was  fixed  by  statute,  then  the  un- 
certainty about  the  future  value  of  the 
dollar  wo«ld  be  removed  at  one  stroke.  In- 
terest rales  would  immediately  return  to 
the  normal  range  between  2  and  2K  percent, 
and  woxild  faithfully  reflect  the  marginal 
productivity  of  labor  and  capital  in  the 
country.  Moreover,  prices  and  Interest  rates 
would  be  stable,  due  to  the  restoration  of 
the  ecolo#cal  balance  between  the  bulls  and 
bears.  Speculation  would  be  harnessed  to 
keep  the  economy  on  track,  rather  than  let- 
ting it  run  amok,  causing  destruction  of  pro- 
ductive forces. 

Irredeemable  currency  unleashes  all  the 
destructive  forces  in  the  body  economic. 
With  the  return  to  the  gold  standard  these 
destructive  forces  would  be  eliminated  and 
the  energies  driving  them  would  be  put  to 
constructive  uses.  We  do  not  need  foreign 
exchange  speculation— and  there  would  be 
none  under  a  gold  standard.  We  do  not  need 
gold  speculators— and  there  would  be  none 
under  a  geld  standard.  We  do  not  need  bond 
speculatois  or  Junk  bonds— and  there  would 
be  none  under  a  gold  standard.  While  specu- 
lation in  the  commodity  market  would  still 
continue  ander  a  gold  standard,  it  would  be 
benign  and  constructive,  as  there  would  be  a 
balance  between  bulls  and  bears.  More  im- 
portantly, speculation  would  benefit  society 
directly,  ft>r  example,  it  would  smooth  out 
undesirable  price  swings  caused  by  the  un- 
predictable weather  and  other  natural  fac- 
tors influencing  agricultural  crops. 

Competitive  devaluations  are  not  the 
answer  to  the  present  crisis  of  the  interna- 
tional monetary  system.  Each  devaluation  is 
a  deliberate  destruction  of  values,  and  it  is 
futOe  to  expect  anything  constructive  to 
come  out  of  senseless  and  premeditated  de- 
struction. The  program  of  competitive  cur- 
rency debasement  is  akin  to  the  suggestion 
that  we  could  all  get  rich  by  burning  down 
otir  homes  to  collect  the  fire  insurance 
money. 

Enough  damage  has  already  t>een  done  to 
the  productive  system  of  our  society.  It  Is 
time  to  stop  the  destruction,  to  stop  burning 
down  our  homes. 

It  is  time  to  start  reconstruction. 
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REPEAL  OF  THE  DAVIS-BACON 
ACT 


HON.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE 

or  nxniois 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRCSENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  25,  1987 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  I  reintro- 
duced legislation,  H.R.  98,  which  I  have  spon- 
sored for  the  past  several  Congresses  to 
repeal  the  Davis-Bacon  Act.  Enacted  in  1931, 
during  Vne  Great  Depression,  this  act  was  Vhe 
first  Federal  legislation  requiring  the  payment 
of  minimum  wages  to  employees  workir^  on 
federally  financed  constnx^tion  projects.  It  was 
intended  to  discourage  nonlocal  contractors 
from  successfully  bidding  on  Government 
projects  by  hiring  cheap  \abor  from  outside 
the  project  area,  thus  disrupting  the  local 
wage  structure. 

During  the  early  years  of  the  Great  Depres- 
sion, unscrupulous  contractors  were  thought 
to  be  winning  Government  contracts  by  em- 
ploying itirterant  barxls  of  unskilled  laborers 
and  paying  tfiem  exploitative  wages.  This 
practice  took  jobs  away  from  local  contractors 
arKi  resulted  in  Inferior  work.  For  this  reason, 
the  Davis-Bacon  Act  was  passed  requiring  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  to  determine  tfie  "prevail- 
ing wage"  to  be  paki  on  federally  funded  con- 
structkjn  projects. 

In  the  1930's,  tfie  need  existed  to  provkle  a 
floor  beneath  the  sinking  wage  rate,  as  well 
as  to  create  a  deterrent  for  unscrupulous  con- 
tractors. However,  ttie  Davis-Bacon  Act  has 
outlived  its  period  of  purposefulness.  As  corv 
struction  has  matured  into  a  more  highly 
unionized  fieki  than  American  industry  as  a 
whole,  its  wage  rates  are  among  the  highest 
in  the  Natk>n,  thus  making  the  act  obsolete. 
As  a  result  tf)ere  has  been  growing  support 
for  reform  or  repeal  of  its  provisions. 

Davis-Bacon  raises  wages  on  Federal  con- 
struction projects  in  two  ways.  First,  It  tends  to 
exclude  contractors  who  otfierwise  would 
have  pakj  their  workers  below  the  rates  set  by 
the  labor  Department.  Second,  the  adminis- 
trative procedures  for  setting  prevailing  wages 
may  result  in  artificially  high  rates,  by  favoring 
unk>n  over  nonunk>n  wages,  or  by  using  data 
from  different  kx^lities  in  which  wages  are 
higher.  The  artifkaally  high  wage  determina- 
tk}ns  encourage  "outekie"  contractors  to  bki 
on  Federal  contracts  at  tfie  expense  of  kx»l 
contractors.  This  is  contrary  to  ttie  act's  origi- 
nal goal  of  protecting  local  labor. 

The  inflatkmary  impact  of  this  act  on  the 
Nation's  economy  is  yet  anotfier  factor  that 
supports  a  repeal.  The  General  Accounting 
Office,  the  Grace  Commission,  and  the  Offrce 
of  Federal  Procurement  Polrcy  have  each 
noted  the  inflatkmary  effects  of  the  Davis- 
Bacon  Act  It  signifKantly  raises  the  cost  of 
publK  constructkxi  at  the  expense  of  the 
Amernan  taxpayer. 

Among  the  most  signifcant  studies  of  the 
act  is  the  1979  General  Accounting  OffKe 
[GAO]  report  which  recommended  repeal  of 
Davis-Bacon.  The  folk>wing  are  just  some  of 
the  findings  by  the  GAO  study  regarding  the 
wage  determination  process:  First  rates  used 
were  frequently  out  of  date,  or  no  survey  was 
ever  made  in  the  tocaKty;  second,  survey 
pro|ects  were  not  always  similar  to  each  other 
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or  to  the  Federal  project  to  which  they  were 
applied;  and  ttwd,  rates  were  extended  from 
urban  to  mral  kx»lities  on  tfie  basis  of  juris- 
dk:t»nal  coverage  in  unkxi  collective  bargain- 
ing agreements,  or  because  no  otfier  data 
was  availat)le.  Its  essential  conckision  is  tfiat 
tt>e  act  Is  diffKult  if  not  impossit>le,  to  admin- 
ister. 

The  Congressk>nal  Budget  Offkx's  [CBO] 
1983  report  on  the  implKatkxts  of  modifying 
this  act  is  also  important.  CBO  estimated  tftat 
ttie  total  amount  by  wfHch  Davis-Bacon  raises 
Federal  constructnn  costs  is  about  3.7  per- 
cent or  an  increase  In  Federal  outlays  in 
excess  of  $1  billk>n  in  fiscal  year  1982.  The 
study  suggested  that  if  the  Davis-Bacon  Act 
had  tieen  repealed  in  1983,  Federal  construc- 
tk>n  outlays  woukj  have  been  reduced  by  a 
total  of  S5.2  bilHon  in  fiscal  years  1984-88. 

Given  tfie  economk:  prot>lems  we  currently 
face,  I  encourage  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
my  attempt  to  repeal  the  Davis-Bacon  Act 


ESTONIAN  INDEPENDENCE 


HON.  GUS  YATRON 

or  PENHSTLVAinA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  25,  1987 

Mr.  YATRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  commemorate  tfie  69th  an- 
niversary of  tfie  independence  of  Estonia.  On 
February  24,  1918,  ttie  hopes  and  desires  of 
the  Estonian  people  were  realized  with  a  dec- 
laration of  independefx:e  proclaiming  Estonia 
a  free  democratic  republk:. 

For  the  next  two  decades,  peace,  prosperity 
and  freedom  ftourisfied  in  tfiis  Baltk:  State. 
The  Estonian  people  demonstrated  wtiat  a 
small  natk>n  couki  achieve  under  a  democratx: 
way  of  life. 

Worid  War  II,  however,  ushered  In  a  brutal 
era  of  represskxi  and  tyranny.  Stalin  forcibly 
Incorporated  Estonia  into  the  Soviet  Unk>n 
and  emt>arked  on  an  intensive  campaign  of 
RussifKatnn.  While  I  am  pnsud  that  tfie  United 
States  has  not  recognized  ttie  Soviet  takeov- 
er, I  am  saddened  by  tfie  fact  that  Moscow's 
efforts  to  completely  suppress  the  Estonian 
culture  continues. 

The  Kremlin  is  increasingly  trying  to  elimi- 
nate tfie  Estonian  language  and  ettvik;  tradi- 
tkjns.  Estonian  mores  and  vakies  are  being 
eroded.  Many  places  of  worship  have  been 
ck>sed.  Religkxis  and  politk»l  activity  is  tigfitly 
controlled,  and  any  person  wtio  expresses  a 
view  not  sanctkxied  by  the  Government  is 
dealt  with  harshly.  A  signifcant  number  of  reli- 
gkxis  believers  and  peaceful  dissidents  con- 
tinue to  be  imprisoned,  harassed,  physically 
and  psycfiotogically  abused,  and  sutjject  to 
otfier  forms  of  inhumanity,  for  courageously 
bringing  Soviet  vk>latk)ns  to  the  attention  of 
tfie  world. 

Nevertfieless,  even  while  enduring  tfiese  in- 
sufferat>le  injustKes,  the  Estonian  people  have 
not  k}st  their  determinatkxi  to  recover  tfieir 
freedom.  Tfiey  are  a  brave  arx)  valiant  people 
who  are  d^ried  to  enjoy,  once  again,  demo- 
cratk;  govemment 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Human  Rights  and  Intematxxial  Organizations. 
I  have  a  deep  interest  in  the  plight  of  the  Es- 
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Ionian  people.  The  suboomninse  w«  ckwely 
monitor  Soviet  abuses  of  its  dtizaiw  and  woik 
to  help  those  everywtiere  wtto  are  victimiMd 
by  totalitarianism.  As  a  free  nation,  we  must 
continue  to  support  the  Estonian  people  in 
tfieir  struggle  to  remove  ttie  cfiains  of  oppras- 
skm. 

Clearty,  if  recent  Soviet  gestures  toward 
human  rights  are  to  be  more  ttian  cosmetic, 
representing  permanent  fundamental  cfianges 
in  this  area,  the  oppresskxi  of  Estonia  must 
end,  and  cultural  freedom  of  ttiis  Balttc  State 
must  be  allowed  to  ftourish  in  all  its  diman- 
skjns. 


DON'T  CONFUSE  THE  NATIONAL 
ENDOWMUTT  FOR  DEMOCRA- 
CY WITH  PROJECT  DEMOCRA- 
CY 


HON.  ALBERT  G.  BUSTAMANTE 

OP  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVXS 

Wednesday,  February  25,  1987 

Mr.  BUSTAMANTE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
insert  in  the  Record  an  editorial  from  tfie 
New  York  Times  of  Monday,  Fetxuary  23, 
1987,  whch  attempts  to  clarify  some  oonfu- 
s»n  regarding  ttie  activities  of  tfie  rational 
Endowment  for  Democracy.  The  endowment 
has  nothing  to  do  with  tfie  clandestine,  "invisi- 
ble" organizatkxi  assembled  and  possiily 
funded  by  Lt  Col.  Oliver  North.  We  will  hear 
more  about  tfie  activities  of  the  Natnnal  Secu- 
rity Council  staff  wfien  tfie  Tower  Commisskxi 
report  is  released,  but  tfie  unfortunate  misi- 
dentifk»tHXi  of  tfie  Endowment  needs  to  tie 
rectified.  We  fiave  worked  with  tfie  Endow- 
ment and  have  t>een  apprised  of  tfieir  efforts 
in  Paraguay,  Guatemala  and  Haiti.  Tfiey  have 
always  been  above-txMrd  with  us  and  do  not 
deserve  to  have  tfieir  mission  misunderstood. 
[Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Feb.  23, 1987] 
Ah  iMMOcnrr  Vicrm  or  the  Ikam  Scamsai. 

(By  Walter  F.  Mondale  and  Prank  J. 
Fahrenkopf,  Jr.) 

Washimgtor.— Because  so  much  remains 
uniuiown  alraut  the  Iran-contra  scandal,  in- 
formation frequently  comes  out  in  the  form 
of  revelations  that  may  contain  only  pari  of 
the  truth  and  can  l>e  badly  misleading.  If  we 
are  not  careful,  many  good  and  innocent 
people  doing  very  worthwhile  things  could 
be  harmed. 

A  case  in  point  is  the  recent  disclosure 
that  the  White  House,  under  the  direction 
of  Lieut.  Col.  Oliver  L.  North,  was  carrying 
out  secret  activities  under  something  called 
Project  Democracy.  According  to  the  report, 
the  project's  "public  arm"  is  the  National 
Endowment  for  Democracy,  a  private,  bipar- 
tisan organization  established  to  strengthen 
democratic  institutions  in  the  world. 

The  allegation  that  the  Endowment  has 
any  relationship  whatsoever  to  Colonel 
North's  activities,  whatever  they  were,  is  en- 
tirely unfounded.  Even  the  suggestion  that 
the  Endowment  is  an  "arm"  of  Project  De- 
mocracy is  wrong  and  clearly  at  odds  with 
legislative  history. 

In  early  1983.  Congress  was  presented 
with  two  separate  legislative  proposals  to 
foster  democratic  political  and  social  institu- 
tions abroad.  The  first  was  Project  Democ- 
racy, an  Administration  request  for  (65  mil- 
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to  fOad  a  raac*  o(  yiogiaiiis  through 
the  Dhttfld  States  bf osnatian  Agency,  the 
AmBef  for  IBtaniatlaBal  Devriopment  and 
the  atate  DsnaHmsiit.  Ttiesscand  {Htiposal 
waa  to  anthotte  fundhw  for  the  National 
BidssRBnt  fta- Democney. 

The  BMluwment  Maa  was  inspired  by  the 
swwisss  that  pslvate  foundations  associated 
with  Wast  aennany^  poUtteal  partlM  have 
In  stnngthfnlac  damoaatie  instltu- 
I  hi  the  ds»sloDh>g  worid.  As  envisioned. 

til*  TlMlllwmfii    wauM   he   m.  nrivmte. 
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VIKING'S  THOR 


February  25,  1987 


HON.  CURT  WELDON 

OF  PBniSTLVAIlIA 
IN  TBS  HOUSE  OF  RSPKBSKNTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  25, 1987 
Mr.  WELOON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  Nke  to 
8h«re  aome  excerpts  from  a  Delaware  County 
Daly  Tknas  article  of  Monday.  Febnjarv  16. 


[Prom  ttie  Los  Angeles  Times.  Jan.  15, 1987] 

Facimo  trs  noLT  Facts  om  Nicaiaoua- Its 
Rmanm  Is  OsncnoHASLa:  Ws  Cam  Ohlt 
MakzItI^ssSo 

CBy  Abraham  F.  Lowenthal) 
The  Nicaragua  battle  is  about  to  begin 
again  la  Washington.  Although  the  issue 
has  tieeii  trunweted  as  a  matter  of  U.S.  se- 
curity against  an  eztra-hemiapherlc  threat, 
for  five  years  the  fighting  has  been  largely 
intram«««k    the    Admlnlstrmtion    vs.    Con- 
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humiliated.  Sensible  Americans  of  lioth  par- 
ties agree  on  the  need  to  avoid  this  no-wln 
dilemma.  They  seek  an  alternative  ap- 
proach. 

A  new  policy  toward  Nicaragua  must  ad- 
dress three  central  issues: 

The  first  is  to  prevent  the  introduction 
into  Nicaragua  of  Soviet  strategic  facilities, 
major  offensive  weapon  systems  or  Soviet  or 
Cul)an  comlMct  forces — that  is.  to  block  the 
posing  of  a  direct  military  threat  to  the  se- 
curity of  the  United  States  or  of  other  na- 
tions In  the  hemisphere. 
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tions.  emphasize  media  and  diplomatic  pres- 
sures, and  isolate  the  repressive  regimes  of 
the  hemisphere,  lx>th  internally  and  inter- 
nationally. 

In  time,  persistent  multilateral  pressures 
should  lead  to  Nicaragua's  becoming  not  the 
first  domino,  but  rather  one  of  the  last  in  a 
hemisphere-wide  turn  toward  democracy. 
Nicaragua  is  not  in  Elastem  Europe:  as  Ni- 
caragua's democratic  forces  grow,  the  Soviet 
Union  wlU  be  unable  to  repress  them  from 
afar. 

There  is  no  quick-fix  solution  for  Nicara- 
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mocracy  is  wrong  and  clearly  at  odds  with 
legislative  history. 

In  early  1983.  Congress  was  presented 
with  two  separate  legislative  proposals  to 
foster  democratic  political  and  social  institu- 
tions abroad.  The  first  was  Project  Democ- 
racy, an  Administration  request  for  $66  mil- 
lion to  fund  a  range  of  programs  through 
the  United  States  Information  Agency,  the 
Agency  for  International  Development  and 
the  State  Department.  The  second  proposal 
was  to  authorize  funding  for  the  National 
Endowment  for  Democracy. 
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to  fOad  a  nnce  ot  procramB  thraucb 
ttM  Dtattfld  Btatca  tefofnattan  AtOKy.  the 
AcHtey  for  Intamftttanal  Devrioimtent  mnd 
Um  8tat0  DapntBMnt.  "nwaaeand  i»<opo«l 
«M  to  Mittaacte*  fOBdtiw  for  tbe  Natl<»ial 
Aidswrnnt  for  Doomey. 

Tbe  ftnlucment  Ides  wu  Inapired  by  tbe 
maaetm  that  ivlvato  foundatlans  MneUted 
with  W«t  Ocnuny^  polttteal  pwtlea  have 
In  atfutti^plin  domocratlc  inatltu- 
I  In  tha  davdoiilac  worid.  Am  envlaloned. 
the  ■udMHuent  would  be  a  jwivate.  non- 
praflt  eotity  that  would  openly  fund  democ- 
(•qMmildlnc  proflraaw  carried  out  by  Inati- 
tutea  ■■nrtafart  with  labor.  bualneeB.  our 
two  nalor  poUtleal  parties  and  other  prl- 
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VIKING'S  THOR 


February  25,  1987 


February  25,  1987 


that  the  wwk  of  promotliic  de- 
mocracy eould  moat  effecttrely  be  carried 
out  by  the  private  aeetor.  Oangreai  auttuM-- 
iaad  fundinc  for  the  Eodowment  and  not 
the  pMkaie  of  pragrama  called  Project  De- 
mocracy. Thla  approach  cained  the  Admin- 
iatratlan'B  fun  support. 

This  hlatory  to  important  because  it  shows 
that  tnm  the  very  beginning  Congress 
placed  a  high  value  on  the  private,  blpartl- 
■n  charanter  of  the  Endowment  and  its  in- 
ftom  the  current  or  any  future 


under  the  teadenhlp  of  a  broadly  repre- 
aaptaUve  board  of  disttngulshed  Amoicans. 
the  Aidowment  has  made  great  progress.  It 
has  developed  strong  oversight  procedures 
pertaining  to  the  selection,  monitoring  and 
evaluation  of  all  granta.  It  repcMts  fully  to 
Congress  on  its  activities  and.  as  required  by 
statute,  keeps  tbe  State  Department  In- 
formed as  vdL  Tbe  oommltment  to  open- 
haa  always  been  fundamoital  to  the 
.  and  actual  operation  of  tbe  Endow- 


In  an  eases,  the  Endowment  has  been  re- 
!  to  the  democratic  needs  and  Initia- 
oC  Its  partners  abroad.  In  the  belief 
that  intcmally  generated  change  is  prefera- 
ble to  change  that  is  artlfidally  imposed 
fnm  the  outside. 

The  &idowment's  work  covers  a  wide 
range  of  countries.  In  the  Fhillpirines,  Haiti. 
Taiwan.  Guatemala.  South  Korea.  Chile 
and  Paraguay,  Its  programs  have  supported 
or  are  helping  to  sthnulsiif  a  pncem  of 
democratic  transition.  In  developing  democ- 
sucfa  as  Argentina.  Peru  and  Colom- 
I  wdl  as  tai  the  Oufbbean  and  Central 
,  it  provides  aid  to  groups  seeking  to 
demociatlc  Institutions  and  pro- 
eednres  and  to  strengthen  the  commitment 
to  democratic  valnea. 

Tlie  Endowment  is  slao  engaged  in  the  dif - 
fleult  Job  of  encouraging  pluralist  trends  in 
the  cloaed  aodetlea  of  the  Communist  world. 
Even  In  societies  wracked  by  conflict,  such 
as  South  Africa.  Afghanistan,  Northern  Ire- 
land and  incarsgua.  It  supports  those  who 
are  working  pearrrfuny  to  sustatai  democrat- 
ic poasMUtles  and  values. 

The  present  oontroveny  only  heightens 
the  taBportanoe  of  auch  open  support  for 
a«Br  friends  abroad.  We  must  not  allow  total- 
ly unrelated  actMtlea  alleged  to  have  been 
carried  out  under  the  rubric  of  an  otherwise 
dednet  "Project  Democracy"  to  discredit 
the  efforts  of  the  Matlmial  Endowment  for 


HON.  CURT  WELDON 

or  PEHaSILVAIlIA 
IH  TBI  BOnSX  or  RSPKKSKirTATIVgS 

WMnetday.  February  2S,  19S7 
Mr.  WEUXM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wouM  Hke  to 
shire  acme  axcerpis  from  a  Delaware  County 
Daly  Tknos  articie  of  Monday.  February  16, 
1917,  ¥*hich  highlghts  the  achievements  of  a 
vwy  successful  breeder  and  trainer  of  btood- 
hounds  from  SpringHeid.  PA. 

Mr.  Charles  Sexton's  champion  bkxxihound, 
VMng's  Thor,  became  the  "first  bloodhound  in 
31  yean  to  win  the  hound  group  in  the  West- 
miiister  Kennel  Club's  dog  show  at  Madnon 
Square  Garden.  The  111-year-oM  event  is  the 
mokt  prestigious  dog  show  In  the  world  and 
the  second  oldest  spordrtg  event  in  Itw  United 
Stales."  It  is  certainly  a  credK  to  Mr.  Sexton  to 
haxe  achieved  ttiis  honor. 

We  are  grateful  to  Mr.  Sexton  for  his  kwe  of 
itia  dogs  arxl  ttie  sport,  which  have  given 
DelBwara  County  a  champion  to  be  proud  of. 
On  behalf  of  the  Seventh  Congr^onal  Dis- 
trid  of  Pennsylvania  and  myself,  I  would  like 
to  congratulata  Mr.  Sexton  arxl  wish  for  him 
cortinued  success. 


[From  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  Jan.  15, 1987] 

Faciho  rni  UOLT  Facts  om  Nicaiaoua— Its 
Raaii«  Is  OancnoHABLs;  Ws  Cam  Ohlt 
(It  I^as  So 


SOLUTIONS  FOR  NICARAGUA 


HON.  JAMES  J.  FLORIO 

Ormw  JKBSKT 
IH  THB  HOUSX  OF  RKPRESDTTATIVKS 

Wednesday.  February  25. 1987 

Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the  major 
forgign  policy  questnns  we  are  facing  involves 
thequMtton  of  continuing  fundwig  to  tiw  Nica- 
ragiian  Contras  in  an  effort  to  overthrow  the 
SandMsta  government  of  (Nicaragua.  On  nu- 
mesous  occasions.  Congress  has  been  asked 
to  provide  mMtary  and  economic  assistance  to 
the  Contras.  I  have  opposed  these  proposals 
because  I  sincerely  believe  that  the  problems 
in  tw  region  can  only  be  resolved  through 
diptomatk:  negotialxxts  arxl  through  renewed 
coqseration  among  the  neighboring  Contadora 
natiDns. 

TMs  past  December,  I  partkapated  in  the 
Miami  CongrB8ak)nal  Workshop  on  PoKtKal, 
Econorrac,  and  Security  Issues  In  the  Westem 
Hemisphere.  I  had  the  opportunity  to  meet 
with  Mr.  Abraham  F.  Lowentfial,  the  executive 
droctor  of  the  Inter-Amertean  Diatogue  arxJ 
dsouss  with  him  the  weaknesses  inherent  In 
the  approach  the  administratnn  has  taken  In 
resolving  this  contict  The  recent  events  link- 
ing furxls  received  from  the  Hegal  arms  sales 
to  Iran  with  furxUng  for  the  Contras— a  vnla- 
tnn  of  the  law — raise  new  questxxis  relating 
to  tie  viabttty  of  this  poicy.  I  have  cospon- 
sorad  legislalwn  titat  wouM  suspend  fundkig 
to  the  Contras  and  I  hope  that  it  wil  be  given 
speedy  conakleration. 

Mr.  Lowenlhal  has  wiittan  an  insightful  arti- 
dewhteh  appeared  in  the  January  15  issue  of 
tha  lx>s  Angeles  Times.  I  wanted  to  commend 
his  views  to  my  ootoagues  and  urge  a  careful 
revlsw  of  Ihia  miaguded  polny. 

The  artkde  folows: 


<By  Abraham  F.  Lowenthal) 

The  Elcaragua  battle  is  about  to  l>egln 
again  la  Waalilngton.  Although  tbe  issue 
has  l>eeii  trumpeted  as  a  matter  of  n.S.  se- 
curity against  an  extra-hemispheric  threat, 
for  five  years  the  flghUng  has  been  largely 
lntrami«*L  the  Admlnlstrmtion  vs.  Con- 
gress. Democrats  vs.  Republicans.  Now,  with 
the  Administration  in  disarray  and  Demo- 
crats in  control  of  both  houaea.  It  is  time  to 
begin  shaping  a  new  and  sustainable  policy 
toward  Nicaragua.  But  first,  partisans  on 
both  sides  have  to  shed  their  time-worn 
rhetoric  and  face  some  unpleasant  facts. 

It  is  andeniaUe  that  an  imfrlendly  and 
undemopmtlc  regime  is  entrenched  in  Nica- 
ragua, that  it  is  tlghUy  allied  with  Cuba  and 
the  Soviet  Union,  and  that  It  is  antagonistic 
to  the  established  order  in  the  rest  of  Cen- 
tral Am^ca.  It  is  also  a  fact,  however,  that 
the  presmt  U.S.  poUcy  goal  of  a  counter- 
revolutian  In  Nicaragua  has  virtually  no 
chance  of  success. 

Aid  to  the  contras  was  never  a  sustainable 
national  policy.  A  policy  that  could  be  im- 
posed oa  Congress  only  after  five  grueling 
deliates  -over  a  two-year  period,  and  then 
only  by  Intense  White  House  pressure  in  an 
election  year,  was  fragile  from  the  start.  It 
was  based  on  wishful  thinking  about  the  po- 
litical complexion  and  the  military  capabil- 
ity of  the  so-called  freedom  fighters,  and  on 
equally  $haky  assessments  about  the  Sandi- 
nistas. It  evolved  in  bits  and  pieces,  and  ulti- 
mately It  was  shaped  by  the  compromises 
that  were  necessary  to  win  votes  in  Wash- 
ington r«ther  than  by  hard-headed  analysis 
of  how  ilest  to  protect  VS.  interests  in  Coi- 
tral  Amarica. 

In  theory,  support  for  tbe  contnu  might 
have  l>een  useful  as  a  means  of  putting  pres- 
sure on  the  Sanrtlnl«t.aw  to  induce  flexibility 
and  foster  compromise  in  negotiation.  In 
practice,  however,  aid  for  the  contras  tias 
become  a  policy  of  all  stick,  and  no  carrot;  It 
is  not  Intended  to  make  ttte  Sandinistas 
DK>re  democratic  conciliatory,  respectful  of 
Uieir  nelgfabon  or  independent  of  the 
Soviet  Bloc,  but  rather  to  make  them  disap- 
pear. 

But  the  contra  policy  is  a  very  weak  stick. 
The  United  States  tias  lieen  pursuing  a  mili- 
tary apiM-oacb  without  applying  enough 
force  to  win  a  military  victory.  Poking  at 
the  Sandinistas  with  sporadic  iiit-and-run 
attacks  near  remote  borders  tias  only  made 
them  more  repressive  and  more  dependent 
on  their  Soviet  and  Cuban  friends. 

In  any  event  the  contra  atvroach  is  now  a 
shambles.  President  Reagan,  who  could 
barely  dbtaln  congressional  permission  for 
the  nmtra  policy  by  dint  of  great  effort 
when  tils  own  standing  was  very  high,  is  less 
likely  t«  prevaU  now  that  be  has  been 
wounded.  The  Central  American  countries, 
whose  quiet  acceptance  of  the  contras  was 
ambival«it  at  most,  are  backpedallng  away 
from  them.  Tbe  contras  themselves,  whose 
strategy  bad  been  to  bang  on  untU  stronger 
US.  involvement  could  t>e  obtained,  face 
severe  problems  of  morale.  And  Nicaragua 
has  hardened:  tbe  Sandinistas  no  longer 
bide  their  Marxist-Leninist  ideology,  and 
their  tilstmic  distrust  of  the  United  SUtes 
has  und^standably  deepened. 

We  cap  continue  to  play  out  a  kind  of 
slow-motion  Bay  of  Pigs,  but  tbe  result  of 
tbe  contra  policy  is  predictable:  If  we  do  not 
Intervene  directly  and  militarily,  we  will  be 


humiliated.  Sensible  Americans  of  both  par- 
ties agree  on  the  need  to  avoid  ttiis  no-win 
dilemma.  They  seek  an  alternative  ap- 
proach. 

A  new  policy  toward  Nicaragua  must  ad- 
dress three  central  issues: 

Tbe  first  Is  to  prevent  the  introduction 
into  Nicaragua  of  Soviet  strategic  facilities, 
major  offensive  weapon  systems  or  Soviet  or 
Cuban  combat  forces — that  is,  to  block  the 
posing  of  a  direct  military  threat  to  the  se- 
curity of  the  United  States  or  of  other  na- 
tions in  the  hemisphere. 

A  second  key  goal  is  to  stop  the  Sandinis- 
tas from  providing  material  support  to  in- 
surgent movements  in  neighboring  coun- 
tries—that is,  to  contain  the  Sandinista 
movement  within  Nicaragua. 

Finally,  we  must  make  clear  that  the 
people  of  the  United  States  will  promote  de- 
mocracy and  protect  human  rights  in  the 
Americas,  including  Nicaragua. 

Each  of  those  objectives  can  be  pursued 
more  effectively  if  the  contra  policy  is 
shelved. 

The  Reagan  Administration  would  have 
solid  bipartisan  backing  for  a  clear  state- 
ment, expressed  publicly  as  well  as  through 
diplomatic  channels,  that  the  United  States 
wfll  not  permit  the  establishment  of  a 
Soviet  or  Cuban  military  base  in  Nicara- 
gua—that this  country  wUl  use  force  if  nec- 
essary to  prevent  the  introduction  of  strate- 
gic weapons,  major  offensive  weapon  sjrs- 
tems  of  Soviet  or  Cul>an  forces. 

The  second  objective,  to  contain  the  San- 
dinistas, should  be  piu^ued  along  regional 
lines.  Washington  should  make  it  clear  that 
U.S.  troops  would  help  repel  a  Nicaraguan 
Invasion  of  one  of  its  neighbors.  It  is  equally 
important  to  strengthen  the  Contadora  ef- 
forts to  reduce  tlie  Sandinista  arms  buildup 
and  to  prevent  cross-border  support  for  in- 
surgent movements  or  other  attempts  to 
subvert  established  governments. 

The  Contadora  process— the  diplomatic 
initiative  spearheaded  by  Mexico.  Venezu- 
ela, Colombia  and  Panama— has  come  a  long 
way  toward  specifying  which  activities  must 
be  ended,  devising  sm-veillance  and  monitor- 
ing procedures  to  detect  them  and  reversing 
tbe  regional  arms  race.  Now  it  Is  vital  that 
Latin  American  nations  agree  to  commit 
their  own  troops  to  enforce  the  proposed  re- 
gional peace  treaties.  But  Contadora  cannot 
move  any  further  until  the  United  States 
stops  supporting  the  contras,  by  far  the 
largest  cross-border  insurgency  operating  In 
Latin  America. 

The  United  States,  woridng  with  others, 
can  also  do  a  great  deal  to  thwart  the  Sandi- 
nistas by  working  to  open  up  Central  Ameri- 
ca's political  systems,  curb  repression  and 
support  social  and  economic  development— 
and  thus  deprive  Marxist  Insurgents  of  po- 
tential followers. 

Tbe  final  objective,  promoting  democracy 
in  Nicaragua,  cannot  be  accomplished  at 
once.  The  peace  and  stability  of  all  Central 
America  will  be  better  assiued  when  the 
whole  region  is  democratic,  but  democracy 
cannot  be  imposed  by  force. 

The  best  means  for  promoting  democracy 
in  Nicaragua  are  not  tbe  contra  forces, 
themselves  of  questionable  democratic  cre- 
dentials, but  long-term  peaceful  pressures 
and  inducements— like  those  employed  suc- 
cenfully  in  tbe  PhiUpplnes  and  now  being 
attempted  in  ChUe.  Working  with  the  other 
democratic  countries  in  the  hemisphere,  the 
United  States  should  consistently  push  for 
human  rights  and  democratic  openings. 
Washington  should  work  with  tbe  Catholic 
Church  and  other  nongovernment  organiza- 
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tions,  emphasize  media  and  diplomatic  pres- 
sures, and  isolate  the  repressive  regimes  of 
the  hemisphere,  lx>tb  internally  and  inter- 
nationally. 

In  time,  persistent  multilateral  pressiu'es 
should  lead  to  Nicaragua's  becoming  not  the 
first  domino,  but  rather  one  of  the  last  In  a 
hemisphere-wide  turn  toward  democracy. 
Nicaragua  is  not  in  Elastem  Europe:  as  Ni- 
caragua's democratic  forces  grow,  the  Soviet 
Union  wUl  be  unable  to  repress  them  from 
afar. 

There  is  no  quick-fix  solution  for  Nicara- 
gua—no easy  means  to  bring  atwut  a  peace- 
ful, democratic  and  congenial  regime  there. 
With  a  sense  of  perspective  and  some  pa- 
tience, however,  the  United  States  could 
still  adopt  a  sound  policy  toward  that  end. 
It  Is  surely  high  time  to  try. 


AN  INNOCENT  VICTIM  OP  THE 
IRAN  SCANDAL 


HON.  JOHN  R.  MILLER 

or  WASHIRCTOII 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPBSSEirrATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  25,  1987 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Washington.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
lengttiy  arlKle  in  the  February  15  Mew  Yorit 
Times  represented  the  IMatkxial  Erxlowment 
for  Democracy  as  ttie  overt  arm  of  alleged 
secret  operatk>ns  and  Initiatives  carried  out  by 
the  I4atx>nal  Security  Council  staff  under  the 
rubric  "Proiect  Democracy."  Although  ttw 
Times  did  not  establish  even  a  vicarious  corv 
nectx>n  between  the  endowment's  programs 
and  the  NSC  staffs  activities,  it  suggested,  if 
not  Implied,  tint  a  link  existed. 

In  fact,  no  such  link  exists,  and  the  Times 
was  mistaken  In  assuming  even  tfwt  ttie  en- 
dowment and  Project  Democracy  share  so 
much  as  a  common  origin. 

In  the  Monday,  February  23,  Times,  Vne 
PreskJent  Walter  Mondale  and  Repubtcan  Na- 
tk>nal  Committee  Chairman  Frank  Fahrenkopf. 
Jr.,  former  arxl  current  members  of  ttie  erv 
dowment's  board  of  directors,  replied  to  the 
earlier  artk:le.  I  wish  to  commend  their  cohjmn 
to  my  colleagues'  attentkxi,  8irK»  it  corrects 
several  inaccuracies  In  the  earlier  artxde. 

The  articie  folkjws: 

An  IimocKifT  Victim  op  the  Iram  Scaiisai. 

(By  WiUter  F.  Mondale  and  Fraitk  J. 
Fahrenkopf  Jr.) 

Washimgtoii.- Because  so  much  remains 
unknown  about  the  Iran-contra  scandal,  in- 
formation frequently  comes  out  in  the  form 
of  revelations  that  may  contain  only  part  of 
the  truth  and  can  be  badly  misleading.  If  we 
are  not  careful,  many  good  and  Innocent 
pe<H>le  doing  very  worthwhile  things  could 
be  harmed. 

A  case  in  point  is  the  recent  disclosure 
that  the  White  House,  under  the  direction 
of  Lieut.  Col.  Oliver  L  North,  was  carrying 
out  secret  activities  under  something  called 
Project  Donocracy.  Acocording  to  the 
report,  the  project's  "public  arm"  is  tbe  Na- 
tional Endowment  for  Democracy,  a  private, 
bipartisan  organization  established  to 
strengthen  democratic  institutions  In  the 
world. 

The  allegation  that  tbe  Endowment  has 
any  relationship  whatsoever  to  Colonel 
North's  activities,  whatever  they  were,  is  en- 
tirely unfounded.  Even  the  suggestion  that 
tbe  Endowment  is  an  "arm"  of  Project  De- 
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mocracy  is  wrong  and  clearty  at  odds  with 
legislative  history. 

In  early  1M3.  Congress  was  iwesented 
with  two  separate  legislative  proposals  to 
foster  democratic  political  and  aodal  inatlta- 
tions  abroad.  The  first  was  Project  Democ- 
racy, an  Administration  request  for  $66  mO- 
lion  to  fund  a  range  of  programs  through 
the  United  States  Information  Agency,  the 
Agency  for  International  Developmoit  and 
the  State  Department.  The  secnsd  proposal 
was  to  authorize  funding  for  tbe  National 
Endowment  for  Democracy. 

The  Endowment  idea  was  inspired  by  the 
success  that  private  foundations  aannriatfrtl 
with  West  Germany's  political  parties  liave 
had  In  strengthening  democn^  institu- 
tions in  the  developing  world.  As  envisioned, 
the  Endowment  would  be  a  private,  non- 
profit entity  that  would  openly  fund  democ- 
racy-buUdlng  programs  carried  out  by  insti- 
tutes associated  with  labor,  business,  our 
two  major  political  parties  and  other  pri- 
vate-sector organizations. 

Believing  that  the  work  of  promoting  de- 
mocracy could  most  effectively  be  carried 
out  by  the  private  sector.  Congress  author- 
ized funding  for  tbe  Ezulowment  and  not 
the  package  of  programs  called  Project  De- 
mocracy. This  approach  gained  the  Admin- 
istration's full  support. 

This  history  is  important  because  it  shows 
that  from  the  very  beginning  Congress 
placed  a  high  value  on  tbe  private,  biparti- 
san character  of  the  Endowment  and  its  in- 
dependence from  the  current  or  any  future 
Administration. 

Under  the  leadership  of  a  broadly  repre- 
sentative board  of  distinguished  Americans, 
the  E^ndowment  has  made  great  progress.  It 
lias  developed  strong  oversight  procedures 
pertaining  to  the  selection,  monitoring  and 
evaluation  of  all  grants.  It  reports  fully  to 
Congress  on  its  activities  and.  as  required  by 
statute,  keeps  the  State  Department  In- 
formed as  weU.  The  commitment  to  open- 
ness has  always  been  fundamental  to  the 
concept  and  actual  operation  of  the  Endow- 
ment. 

In  all  cases,  tbe  Endowment  has  been  re- 
sponsive to  the  democratic  needs  and  Initia- 
tives of  its  partners  abroad,  in  the  belief 
that  Internally  generated  change  is  prefera- 
ble to  change  that  is  artifically  Impoaed 
from  the  outside. 

The  Endowment's  work  covers  a  wide 
range  of  countries.  In  the  Philippines.  Haiti. 
Taiwan.  Guatemala,  South  Korea.  Chile 
and  Paraguay,  its  programs  have  supported 
or  are  helping  to  stimulate  a  process  of 
democratic  transition.  In  developing  democ- 
racies such  as  Argentina,  Peru  and  Colom- 
bia, as  well  as  in  the  Caribbean  and  Central 
America,  it  provides  aid  to  groups  seeking  to 
consolidate  democratic  institutions  and  pro- 
cedures and  to  strengthen  the  commitment 
to  democratic  values. 

The  E^ndowment  Is  also  engaged  In  the  dif- 
ficult job  of  encouraging  pluralist  trends  in 
the  closed  societies  of  tbe  Communist  world. 
E^ren  in  societies  wracked  by  conflict,  such 
as  South  Africa.  Afghanistan.  Northern  Ire- 
land and  Nicaragua,  its  supports  those  who 
are  working  peacefully  to  sustain  democrat- 
ic possibilities  and  values. 

The  present  controversy  only  heightens 
the  importance  of  such  open  support  for 
our  friends  abroad.  We  must  not  allow  total- 
ly (uireUted  activities  alleged  to  have  been 
carried  out  under  the  rubric  of  an  otherwise 
defunct  "Project  Democracy"  to  discredit 
the  efforts  of  the  National  Endowment  for 
Democracy. 
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TRIBUTE  TO  POLICE  HERO 
FRANK  LaSALA 


HON.  MARK)  BUGGI 


DT  XHB  HOUB  OT  UFaBBMTATTVSS 

Wednesday.  February  25. 1987 

Mr.  BIAOOI.  Mr.  Spariwr,  e«:h  year  our 
ISO  law  aitforoement  offi- 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

CHARLES  KRAUTHAMMER  ON 
THE  ABM  TREATY  DEBATE 


HON.  JIM  COURIER 

OP  aaw  JsassT 
Hf  THK  HOUai  or  KKPItESairTATIVgS 

Wednesday.  February  25. 1987 

Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  current 
dedate  over  the  proper  interpretatkxi  of  ttie 
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physk^  principles"?  Most  people  under- 
stand that  to  mean  Star  Wars  stuff,  like 
lasers  ot  particle  beams,  which  are  based  on 
directed  energy  principles.  It  Is  odd.  there- 
fore, that  what  the  administration  seeks  to 
test  under  a  "broad"  interpretation  of  the 
ABM  treaty  Is  a  system  that  shoots  projec- 
tiles at  Soviet  miaalles  and  destroys  them  on 
impact  Tbe  "physical  principle"  at  work 
here  Is  Kinetic  energy  (hence  the  name:  "ki- 
netic  km   vehicles").   Kinetk:   energy   was 


February  25,  1987 


b.      1  AfT«k       T*     1. 


gram.  It  leads  to  alisurdities  such  as  oc- 
curred diulng  the  latest  "DelU  180"  SDI 
test.  An  antilMllistic  device  picked  up  a 
rocket  fired  from  Elarth  and  tracked  it,  but 
when  it  came  to  shooting  it  down,  the  ABM 
had  to  turn  around  and  crash  into  a  differ- 
ent satellite.  Shooting  down  the  rocket 
would  have  been  a  violation  of  the  treaty. 

The  SDI  wizards,  both  legal  and  technical, 
are  running  out  of  sharp  practices.  Eteter 
the  "broad"  interpretation. 

It  is  an  unfortunate  move.  The  adminls- 
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since  as  early  as  the  1660's,  Hatch  was  hon- 
ored by  his  colleagues  in  having  the  act 
named  for  him. 

And  what  has  the  Hatch  Act  of  1887  pro- 
duced? We  now  can  k>ok  proudly  at  a  national 
network  of  farm  statnns  that  Is  oonsistentiy 
on  ttie  cutting  edge  of  new  agricultural  tech- 
nok)gy.  And  I  am  proud  ttiat  my  State  Is  solid- 
ly entwined  In  that  network.  Missouri  has  19 
such  experimental  stations  with  at  least  half  of 
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its  proxy  materials  along  with  other  re- 
quired informatiotL 

GM  also  said  in  its  proposal:  "Stnoe  [the 
aimual  report]  would  no  longer  l>e  used  in 
any  SEC  filings  or  proxy  tn*iiing«.  u  could 
be  dropped  entirely.  However,  we  lielieve 
that  it  has  value  as  a  general  communica- 
tions medium  to  our  stodcholders." 

The  SEC  wrote  back  a  month  later  that  it 
has  no  problems  with  the  proposaL  Realis- 
ing the  broad  implications,  it  decided  to 
make  the  exchange  of  letters  a  matter  or 
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HON.  MARK)  BUGGI 


nr 


Hounor 


'ATTVXS 


WedMeaiav.  Fedruary  25. 1987 

Mr.  BIAQQI.  Mr.  SpMkar,  each  ynr  our 
NMion  lOMS  Mnw  ISO  lew  wfcfosnwnt  offi- 
o«m  in  •«•  Im  of  duly.  THt  y«tr.  It  appews, 
«■  b*  no  Moaplion.  It  i*  wWi  a  daiap  Mnae  of 
lOM  and  iHmoal  raipaci  that  I  rise  today  to 
pay  a  ^Mdal  Mxjla  to  one  of  law  anforce- 
manTs  ttfan  haioea— New  Yoitc  City  police 
ofltoar  Rank  LaSala. 

On  January  10,  Randa  (Fmnk)  LaSala,  a 
12-year  velaran  of  the  New  York  City  PoKoe 
Dapailnwn^  dtod  fram  n|uries  he  suffered 
during  a  hareic  raacua  aHetnpL  Emergency 
Senfee  Offioar  LaSaia  nahed  imo  a  burning 
buMbiQ  acroas  liiNn  his  staMonhouse  in  an  at- 
tampt  to  he^  about  a  dozen  people  escape 
Itie  Ura:  Traglcaly.  Oflicer  LaSala  collapsed 
on  a  thbd  floor  landhig  wtwn  he  was  over- 
oome  liy  a  bleat  of  smoke  and  flame.  He  suf- 
fered aaconc^  and  third-degree  twms  over  55 
oaroantof  Ma  ttodv 

TNs  tolaly  seNleea  and  courageous  act  by 
Oflloar  LaSaia  apltointMS  so  much  that  is 
good  about  the  law  enforcement  profession. 
Parhapa  mors  than  anyone  else,  it  is  ttie  law 
entorceinaiit  ofHcer  who  has  the  greatest  ap- 
predaimi  arKl  respect  for  human  life.  How 
etse  can  we  eKpWn  the  fact  that  poice  offi- 
cera  so  oAan  risic,  and  sometimes  loee,  their 
own  feMafor  peopto  they  do  not  even  know? 
Some  mifl^  respond  that  it's  their  job.  But  as 
one  poloe  survivor  is  quidt  to  point  out, 
"Poloe  oflicers  dont  get  peid  to  dte." 

No.  OfRoer  LaSala  dhl  not  rush  into  that 
burning  buMng  because  thafs  v«hat  he  gets 
paid  to  da  He  dU  it  because  he  is  a  very  spe- 
cial type  of  paraon;  someone  tttat  isn't  afraid 
to  risk  Ms  own  ete  to  help  oltiers  in  dstress. 
No  doubt,  that  is  why  people  who  knew  Offi- 
cer LaSala  deaciiied  him  as:  "Extra  special— 
a  orte-of-a-Und  sort  of  guy." 

Another  person  descrt>ed  Officer  LaSala 
this  way  in  a  recent  letter  to  the  New  York 
Daly  News: 

Tlie  funeral  ceremonies  are  over,  and 
ezeept  for  family  and  close  friends,  life's 
rootiDes  resume.  But  I  want  to  remember 
Pnak.  I^aala  for  one  more  day.  It  was  only 
a  short  Ume  that  I  knew  him.  but  I  was 
strock  by  hla  Mrxtriwi.  taonesty.  vitality,  and 
ability  to  laugh.  He  would  do  anything  for 
anyone,  and  ao  gave  his  life.  A  better  police 
offloer  or  poson  will  lie  very  hard  to  find. 


so 
do 


makea  people  Hce  Frank  LaSala  and 
other  heroic  law  entbroement  officers 
Hiey  do?  PertMpe,  Charles  Frohman 
i  ft  beet  witen  he  was  sinking  to  his 
aboard  the  S.S.  LusHanit  in  Worid  War  I 
auppoeediy  uttered.  "Why  fev  death?  It  is 
moat  beauiM  adventure  in  ife." 


I        HON.  JIM  COURIER 

I  OP  MSW  JSBSST 

a  THX  Honai  or  kkpresirtativss 
Wednesday,  February  25. 1987 

Mr.  COURIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  current 
debate  over  the  proper  interpretatkxi  of  the 
ABM  Treaty  reminds  one  of  the  okj  joke  that  if 
you  placed  aN  the  lawyers  in  the  worid  end  to 
end  they  wouM  poirrt  in  different  drectnns. 

Gotornnist  Ctiarles  Krauthammer,  in  ttw  fol- 
towing  cokimn,  deftly  cuts  to  heert  of  ttie  ABM 
Treaty  controversy.  "Only  ttie  United  States," 
Krauthammer  writes,  "wouM  turn  its  strategic 
futire  over  to  lawyers."  In  fact,  this  mistake 
was  first  made  in  1972,  when  ttie  State  De- 
partment and  ACDA  lawyers  on  the  United 
Stales  arms  control  delegatton  sat  across  the 
negotiating  table  from  ttie  Soviet  General  Staff 
meint>ers  on  the  Soviet  arms  control  delega- 
tkxi  Such  an  asymmetrical  situatton  couM 
hardly  have  produced  an  equitable  agreement 
ttiat  was  in  the  U.S.  national  security  interest 

Krauthammer  proposes  a  solutkxi,  whnh  I 
have  also  suggested  in  a  letter  to  ttie  Presi- 
deit.  That  is,  utilize  aftk:le  XV  of  the  ABM 
treaty,  which  permits  U.S.  withdrawal  fnxn  the 
treaty  on  6  months'  notice.  Artnie  XV  makes 
the  SOI  opponents  see  red,  but  they  cannot 
dailn  it  is  ambiguous  or  suttject  to  varying 
legal  interpretation. 

The  United  States  is  a  natkxi  of  laws  with  a 
long  tradHion  of  strict  compiiarK»  with  intema- 
tkxBl  legal  obligations.  But  these  high  stand- 
ards afford  little  protectkxi  against  intamatiorv 
al  outlavvs  like  ttie  Soviet  Union.  A  similar  situ- 
ation existed  in  ttie  1930's,  wtien  Tojo's  Japan 
and  Hitler's  Germany  began  to  ctiafe  under 
ttie  League  of  Nations  strictures  and  the 
Treaty  of  Versailles.  Japan  simply  withdrew 
from  ttie  League  of  Nations  after  invading 
Manchuria,  arxl  Germany  renounced  the 
Treaty  of  Versailles  in  order  to  buito  her  illegal 
war  machine.  The  rest  is  history.  I  highly  rec- 
omaiend  Mr.  Krauttiammer's  cokimn  to  my 
colleagues. 

[Ftom  the  Washington  Post,  Feb.  13,  19871 

ABM  vs.  SDI 

(By  Charles  Krauthammer) 

There  is  a  story,  no  doubt  too  good  to  be 
true,  that  W.  C.  Fields  was  found  reading 
the  Bible  on  tils  deathbed.  Asked  what  he 
was  doing,  he  replied:  "Lookin'  fer  loop- 
holes." The  Reagan  administration,  in  simi- 
lar health,  has  sat  down  with  the  Anti-l>al- 
listic  Missile  (ABM)  Treaty,  a  document  less 
uplifting  but  far  richer  in  ambiguity.  And  in 
an  obscure  addendum,  it  thinks  it  has  found 
salmtlon. 

Most  of  the  world  understands  the  ABM 
Tr^ty  to  prohibit  testing,  development  and 
detfoyment  of,  well,  anti-l>alllstic  missiles. 
So  did  the  Reagan  administration,  until  Oc- 
tolxr  1985.  Now  the  administration,  wanting 
to  do  advanced  testing  for  the  Strategic  De- 
fense Initiative,  has  found  a  loophole. 
Agreed  Statement  D  allows  testing  of  ABM 
systems  based  on  "other  physical  princi- 
ples" than  those  known  when  the  treaty 
was  signed  in  1972. 

Itils  lo<4>hole  opens  up  on  some  exotic 
casuistic  corridors.  What  exactly  are  "other 


physical  principles"?  Most  people  under- 
stand tftat  to  mean  Star  Wars  stuff,  like 
lasers  of  particle  beams,  which  are  based  on 
directed  energy  principles.  It  is  odd.  there- 
fore, that  what  the  administration  seeks  to 
test  under  a  "broad"  interpretation  of  the 
ABM  treaty  is  a  system  that  shoots  projec- 
tiles at  Soviet  mlariles  and  destroys  them  on 
impact.  The  "pliysical  principle"  at  work 
here  is  kinetic  energy  (hence  the  name:  "ki- 
netic kQl  vehicles").  Kinetk:  energy  was 
known  to  1972.  It  is  the  pliysical  principle 
that  underlies  the  Imw  and  arrow. 

Which  leads  the  Pentagon  lawyers  to  re- 
spond tl»at  the  new  physical  principle  is  not 
in  the  skootlng  down.  Init  in  the  picking  up: 
i.e.,  the  sensing  mechanism.  In  1972,  ABM 
systems  used  radar  to  pick  up  their  target. 
Today's  SDI  sensing  mechanism  is  optical  or 
infrared. 

Is  this  what  "other  physical  principles" 
means?  God  knows.  The  question  of  wtiat  a 
treaty  permits  depends  on  many  factors:  the 
treaty  aegotiating  record  (i.e.,  what  the 
United  SUtes  and  the  Soviet  Union  thought 
they  were  agreeing  to);  the  ratification 
record  (what  the  Senate  thought  it  was 
agreeing  to  in  1972);  subsequent  practice 
(the  behavior  and  claims  of  the  two  parties: 
the  treaty's  "case  law").  The  record  on  all 
counts  is  exceedingly  muddy. 

The  ^ole  exercise  is  another  depressing 
triumph  of  American  legalism.  (With  a  fine 
irony:  regarding  the  ABM  treaty,  liberals 
are  the  vpholders  of  "original  intent."  while 
conservgUves  are  the  "Judicial  activists"— a 
neat  switch  of  their  usual  positions.)  Only 
the  United  States  would  turn  its  strategic 
future  over  to  lawyers.  Perhaps  that  is  why 
we  turn  out  nearly  as  many  lawyers  as  engi- 
neers: our  treaties  need  as  much  work  as  our 
cars. 

In  fact,  the  real  argument  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  words  "other  physical  princi- 
ples." It  has  to  do  with  the  spirit  of  the 
ABM  treaty  and  the  meaning  of  SDI.  The 
ABM  treaty  sought  a  strategic  arrangement 
under  ^rtilch  tioth  sides  renounce  defenses 
in  the  belief  that  mutual  vulnerabUity 
makes  for  stability  and  deterrence.  SDI 
seeks  intrulnerabllity.  These  are  inherently 
contradictory  ideas. 

So  long  as  SDI  was  pie  in  the  sky,  one 
could  live  with  the  contradiction.  Less  than 
18  montSu  ago.  Secretary  of  State  George 
Shultz  pronounced  the  delMite  over  the  two 
treaty  toterpretations  "moot."  State  De- 
partment legal  adviser.  Abraham  Sofaer. 
testified  before  Congress  that  "the  issue 
may  have  practical  significance  only  when 
the  SDI  program  has  reached  the  point  at 
which  .  .  .  engineering  development,  with  a 
view  to  deployment,  become  a  real  option." 

The  administration  now  t>elieves  the 
option  is  real.  It  is  forcing  reinterpretation 
of  the  treaty  t>ecause  it  now  knows  where  it 
wants  to  go  with  strategic  defense.  It  wants 
partial  and  immediate— meaning  by  the 
early  1990s— deployment  of  a  kinetic  energy 
system  taaed  on  existing  technology.  That 
system  Is  now  busting  to  get  out  of  the  lab. 
It  will  seon  l>e  ready  for  full-scale  engineer- 
ing development. 

But  you  can't  do  that  under  the  ABM 
treaty.  Up  to  now  the  engineers  have  had  to 
make  do  with  what  the  lawyers  call  "sharp 
practices":  skirting  the  edge  of  the  treaty  by 
performing  experiments  that  are  deliberate- 
ly downfraded  and  distorted  to  stay  within 
the  lett«-  of  the  law. 

This  makes  for  the  worst  of  both  worlds: 
distorting  both  the  treaty  and  the  SDI  pro- 


gram. It  leads  to  attsurdities  such  as  oc- 
curred diulng  the  latest  "DelU  180"  SDI 
test.  An  antilMlllstic  device  picked  up  a 
rocket  fired  from  Earth  and  tracked  it,  but 
when  it  came  to  shooting  it  down,  the  ABM 
had  to  tiun  around  and  crash  into  a  differ- 
ent satellite.  Shooting  down  the  rocket 
would  have  t)een  a  violation  of  the  treaty. 

The  SDI  wizards,  both  legal  and  technical, 
are  running  out  of  sharp  practices.  Enter 
the  "broad"  Interpretation. 

It  is  an  unfortunate  move.  The  adminis- 
tration should  have  the  courage  of  its  con- 
victions. If  it  reaUy  wants  to  deploy  SDI,  it 
should  drop  the  Jesuitical  exegesis  and  act 
unambiguously  within  the  terms  of  the 
ABM  treaty:  withdraw.  The  treaty  permits 
withdrawal  on  six  months'  notice.  Such  a 
move  would  have  the  virtue  of  focusing  the 
issue.  We  could  then  have  a  real  debate  on  a 
real  question:  which  conception  of  deter- 
rence makes  more  strategic  sense,  that  of- 
fered by  SDI  or  by  the  ABM  treaty?  An 
honest  debate  on  principle  is  better  than  a 
slither  tiu-ough  the  loopholes.  Unfortunate- 
ly, slithering  is  easier. 


MISSOURI'S  CONTRIBUTION  TO 
THE  HATCH  ACT  OF  1887 


HON.  HAROLD  L  VOLKMER 

or  MISSOURI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  24,  1987 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  body  has 
approved  a  resokjtton  recognizing  ttie  100th 
anniversary  of  ttie  enactment  of  the  Hatch  Act 
of  March  2,  1887,  and  its  role  In  establish- 
ing our  Nation's  system  of  State  agricultural 
experiment  stattons.  I  congratulate  this  txxJy 
for  that  action  and  I  commend  the  chairman 
of  ttie  Committee  on  Agriculture,  Mr.  OE  la 
Garza  for  his  work  on  this  resolution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wcxjid  like  to  also  make  men- 
tion of  a  ctiairman  of  ttie  agriculture  commit- 
tee frcxn  long  ago,  William  Henry  Hatch,  the 
fattier  of  and  ttie  namesake  for  the  Hatch  Act 
of  March  2,  1887. 

(Congressman  Hatch  served  in  this  House 
during  eight  sessions,  representing  northeast 
Missouri,  much  of  the  area  I  now  represent  in 
this  House.  In  fact  Congressman  Hatch  is 
buried  im  my  hometown  of  Hannibal.  He 
served  ably  his  constituents,  never  tosing 
sight  of  the  importance  of  agriculture  to  his 
district  and  to  his  Natton.  Apparently  It  was 
this  devotton  to  agriculture  that  propelled  Con- 
gressman Hatch  to  ttie  chairmanship  of  ttie 
Agriculture  Committee  in  a  relatively  stiort 
pertod  of  time. 

For  several  years  prior  to  enactment  of  ttie 
Hatch  Act  there  had  been  much  talk  and  de- 
liberatnn  about  estat>lishing  an  experimental 
farm  statton  system  In  ttiis  (XXintry.  But  ttien, 
as  now,  budget  constraints  seemed  to  dkrtate 
poticy,  including  farm  polKy.  There  were  ottier 
problems  such  as  jurisdiction,  misston  and 
bickering  between  njral  and  urtMn  forces.  It 
took  ttie  determinatton  and  skills  of  Congress- 
man Hatch  of  Missouri  and  the  new  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  Norman  Colman,  also  of  Mis- 
soui,  as  a  matter  of  fact  to  bring  the  forces 
togettier  and  succeed  in  passage  of  the  legis- 
latton.  For  his  leadership  in  forging  this  corv 
sensus,  something  tttat  had  been  attempted 
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since  as  early  as  ttie  1860's,  Hatch  was  tion- 
ored  by  his  colleagues  in  tiaving  ttie  act 
named  for  him. 

And  what  has  the  Hatch  Act  of  1867  pro- 
(juced?  We  now  can  took  proudly  at  a  national 
nehvork  of  farm  stations  that  is  consistently 
on  ttie  cutting  edge  of  new  agricultural  tectv 
notogy.  And  I  am  proud  ttiat  my  State  is  solkl- 
ly  entwined  in  ttiat  network.  Missouri  lias  19 
such  experimental  stations  with  at  least  ttalf  of 
ttiose  in  my  district 

Again  I  commend  ttie  House  of  Representa- 
tives for  passage  of  ttiis  resolution  that  so 
justly  rewards  the  fattier  of  our  Natton's 
system  of  State  agricultural  experiment  sta- 
ttons.  Congressman  William  Hatc^  of  Missouri. 


BRAVE  NEW  WORLD  OP  ANNUAL 
REPORTS? 


HON.  JOSEPH  J.  DioGUARDI 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  25.  1987 

Mr.  DioGUARDI.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week,  I 
read  an  interesting  artk:le  in  ttie  Wall  Street 
Journal  explaining  new  and  innovative 
changes  ttiat  we  may  see  in  ttie  annual  re- 
ports of  American  corporattons.  I  w(XJld  like  to 
bring  this  artk:le  to  the  House's  and  ttie  Amer- 
ican publk:'s  attention,  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  include  it  in  tcxjay's  (Congression- 
al Record. 

Thank  you  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  article  follows: 

[Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Feb.  10, 
1987] 

Bravx  New  World  or  Ahitoal  Riports? 
(By  Edward  Kulkosky) 

The  annual  report  we  have  come  to  know 
and  hate  is  deadly.  Oddly,  the  assassins  are 
General  Motors  Corp.  and  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission,  plus  a  few  co- 
conspirators. 

This  is  good  news,  UJS.  corporations  are 
now  free  to  reinvent  and,  one  hopes,  im- 
prove the  annual  report  as  a  result  of  ruling 
by  the  SEC.  From  now  on,  companies  can 
use  the  reports  to  convey  any  truthful  mes- 
sage that  suits  them.  If  they  choose,  they 
can  even  eliminate  the  annual  report  alto- 
gether. 

The  fact  is,  there  has  never  been  a  rule 
that  requires  publication  of  an  annual 
report,  at  least  in  its  familiar  form.  Regula- 
tions require  only  that  corporations  provide 
certain  specific  information  to  shareholders 
each  year,  usually  Just  l>efore  the  annual 
meeting.  Annual  reports  have  customarily 
fulfilled  this  requirement. 

Now  the  SEC  explicitly  says  that  if  the  in- 
formation requirement  is  met  in  some  other 
way,  companies  can  do  as  they  please  with 
what  it  refers  to  as  "glossly  annual  reports," 
provided  the  Information  they  include  does 
not  conflict  with  what  is  filed  in  their  lOK 
reports  to  the  SEC  or  their  proxy  materials. 

The  ruling  by  the  SEC  was  Informal  and 
has  not  l>een  widely  publicized.  General 
Motors,  in  a  Decemlier  letter  to  the  agency, 
proposed  to  publish  a  summary  annual 
report  and  to  meet  the  formal  Information 
requirements  separately.  It  said  it  would 
Issue  a  press  release  with  full  audited  finan- 
cial statements;  Include  audited  financial 
statements  in  its  lOK;  and  repeat  them  in 
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its  proxy  materials  along  with  other  re- 
quired Information. 

GM  also  said  in  its  proposal:  "Stnoe  [the 
annual  report]  would  no  longer  l>e  used  tn 
any  SEC  filings  or  proxy  malllnga.  it  could 
t>e  dropped  entirely.  However,  we  lielieve 
that  it  tias  value  as  a  general  communica- 
tions medium  to  our  stockholders." 

The  SEC  wrote  back  a  month  later  that  it 
has  no  problems  with  the  proposaL  Realis- 
ing the  broad  impllcatlons.  it  decided  to 
make  the  exchange  of  letters  a  matter  or 
public  record.  Linda  C.  Qutnn.  the  SBC's  di- 
rector of  corporation  flnaixx,  says  she  ex- 
pects the  word  to  spread  as  reporting  serv- 
ices used  by  lawyers  and  accountants  pul>- 
llsh  the  letters. 

The  SEC  position  is  not  Just  a  matter  of 
hair-splitting  over  olMcure  rules.  If  anyone 
realized  tieforehand  the  traditional  «nT»iifi 
report  was  optional,  nol>ody  at  the  SEC  or 
in  the  corporate  world  ever  said  so. 

The  Financial  Executives  Institute,  the 
national  trade  organization  for  corporate  fi- 
nancial officers,  has  long  l>een  pushing  for 
summary  annual  reports  to  Improve  read- 
ability, and  the  SEC  has  tieen  studying  the 
possibility  but  has  had  reservations  about 
procedure.  It  feared  that  condensed  finan- 
cial statements  would  l>e  sutMtituted  for  full 
statements,  thereby  violating  the  rules. 
Under  GM's  approach,  however,  full  disclo- 
sure would  not  t>e  sacrificed  because  com- 
plete financial  statements  would  lie  provid- 
ed in  other  places.  The  SEC's  acquiescence 
breaks  the  mental  logjam  and  allows  corpo- 
rations to  think  of  their  annual  reports  In 
new  ways. 

The  SEC's  approval  is  good  news  for  GM 
because  it  prints  some  two  million  glossy 
annual  reports  each  year  and  stands  to  save 
a  substantial  sum  by  producing  a  smaller 
report.  The  GM  proposal  is  an  outgrowth  of 
its  participation  in  a  research  project  on 
summary  annual  reports  conducted  by  the 
Financial  Executives  Institute  and  Deloltte, 
Haskins  &  Sells,  the  accounting  firm. 

It's  also  good  news  for  the  many  investor- 
relations  people  who  have  l>een  trying  to  do 
more  effective  Jolx  in  communicating  to  the 
public  the  investment  merits  of  their  corpo- 
rations. Annual  reports  have  all  too  often 
looked  backward  instead  of  forward,  ignor- 
ing the  fact  that  expectations  attract  inves- 
tors, not  ancient  history.  And  in  today's 
electronic  world,  where  a  corporation  was  at 
a  time  perhaps  four  months  ago  is  indeed 
ancient  history. 

Is  it  also  good  news  to  Investors?  Yes.  but 
with  an  important  exception. 

Professional  investors  depend  more  on  the 
lOK  than  the  glossy,  and  individuals  spend 
no  more  than  a  few  minutes  with  the 
annual  reports  they  receive. 

Small  wonder.  Even  a  generous  oliserver 
would  concede  that  no  more  than  a  few 
hundred  reports  are  worth  any  more  of  the 
investor's  time.  That's  out  of  some  10.000 
published  by  public  companies  in  the  VJS. 
One  of  the  reasons  is  that  many  companies 
feel  Iwund  by  tradition  to  turn  out  the  same 
kind  of  report  year  after  year.  It's  as  if  they 
are  saying,  "We  and  our  competitors  tiave 
always  turned  out  lousy  annuals  and  we 
aren't  alwut  to  change  now."  The  exchange 
of  letters  between  GM  and  the  SEC  shatters 
the  myth  that  there  is  anything  mandatory 
or  sacrosanct  about  the  traditional  glossy 
annual  report. 

The  one  drawlMudi  is  that  those  corpora- 
tions ttiat  are  innately  taciturn,  through  in- 
difference or  design,  may  use  the  new  free- 
dom as  a  way  to  say  even  leas,  dumping 
their  diacloeure  documents  into  the   lOK, 
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and  Dcoxy  Baterials  and  iasu- 


BXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

hawing  to  make  some  malor  and  moving 
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tm^AIIWI  ttw  IrrfihiMl  fnr  (ha  MAArV  in   lOAl 
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of-pocket 


expenses   for   MecScare   covered 

«    m    ' '    nf   *9  rwm    nor   uaar     Orva 
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I  have  mentkxied,  and  I  continue  to  t>e  open 

tn  liirttMV  rofnrmft   Thia  nmvilrw's  aMoHu  nnmi. 
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its  innovative  programming.  The  station'e  cre- 
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■ad  pnuqr  material!  and  tau- 
tKtmkkm  pormwctive  on 
la  baaded  or  bow  It  in- 
ito  ICC  than. 
Um  naalllit  aide.  ODoe  the  word 
tbat  the  aayth  haa  been  tbattered. 
rattona  will  unleaah  a 
lot  at  pent-op  iiinliilly  and  Invent  a  better 
Inevitably,  the  rqwrta  wUl 
the  iHuiluue  of  oonmunlcatMa  and 
not  aflooontanta  or  lawyera.  And  that  should 
be  good  (or  wpanlaa  and  taiTeators  alike. 

•nut  U  annuaary  »»"'"«'  reprata  produced 
by  paiUdpanta  in  the  Financial  Exeeutlvea 
project  ahaiply  reduced  the 
of  pacea  of  «m»mh«i  ■tatementa. 
tjrpieally  (ram  t»  to  10.  Otberwlae,  there 
■roachea.  One  group  made  no 
Another  condenaed  the  nar- 
rative aa  wdl.  but  kept  an  the  same  sections. 
A  tlilrd  BiMie  aignlflrant  oimtents  changes, 
aoch  aa  owvlnc  footnote  material  Into  the 
nairattve:  oaing  grapha  more  generously; 
and  lenilUug  the  financial  review  In  lay- 
Here  are  poaalbnitJea  for  the  future: 
aoow  ffompaniea  could  uae  the  budget  for 
their  annual  repnt  to  upgrade  their  quar- 
tealiea.  reaulting  in  romng  annual  reports 
that  ptovMe  a  better  aenae  of  ctmtinulty. 

Hew  media  audi  aa  floppy  diaks  and  vldeo- 
tapaa  eoold  beeome  more  common  as  subeti- 
tutaa  for  or  supplementa  to  the  glossy. 

Thider  the  inflnmcf  of  video,  designers 
could  develop  graphica  techniquea  depicting 
the  fwmpany  aa  a  proceas  rather  than 
(roaen  in  a  moment  of  time. 

Tnditian  ia  powerful,  and  drastic  dianges 
aren^  likely  to  happen  overnight.  Sooner  or 
later,  though,  the  annual  report  game  will 
be  a  l»aad-new  one.  and  well  all  owe  the 
SBC  and  General  Motors  a  debt  of  grati- 
tude. 


A  TRITE  PICTURE  OF  THE 
PROBLEMS  IN  RURAL  AMERICA? 


HON.  JIM  UGIflTOOT 

or  IOWA 

m  THE  HOTOB  or  BXFSXSXHTATIVBS 

Wednadaif,  February  25. 1987 

Mr.  UGHTFOOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  recent 

alias  of  Senala  AgricuNure  Committee  hear- 

ingB  in  Hw  MUwMt  sirrad  once  again  the  ciy 

in   rural   America   is   going 


Not  al  rapoftars,  hoawwar.  chose  to  folk>w 
ttia  commillsa  fmiiialiad  testimony. 

OniSNon  Knau,  fami  dvador  for  KMA 
Radto  in  Shsnsndoah.  IA.  is  one  who  felt 
compslsd  to  chscfc  on  the  accuracy  of  some 
vary  amoVonsi  statamsnis  msds  at  the  hear- 
ing. 

Mr.  Knau,  a  laspscted  fami  edHor,  graduat- 
ad  trom  kma  SMalMwsnily,  and  operated  a 
>  bafors  snteiing  into  fann  broad- 
He  not  only  haa  the  expertiae  of  a 
mdcartar  but  ttw  experience 
of  kMing  a  buabwss.  He  knows  weN  what  he 


Tha  fdowing  Is  a  copy  of  his  broadcast  on 
StIUdK/,  Ffbnmy  21. 1966: 

Here  in  the  mirtlanrta  the  dtlaens  have 
been  aobjeetad  to  a  highly  emotional  four  to 
(tve  yeara.  Atanoat  everyone  haa  l>een 
toadied  in  one  way  or  ?»oth^  •  •  •  even 
iboae  who  are  making  it  and  thoae  who  are 
hailiBiIng  to  aee  a  anall  ptaipoint  of  light  at 
the  end  of  the  tunnel  have  experienced 
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having  to  make  some  major  and  moving 
changes  In  their  lives.  Volumes  of  words 
have  been  written  *  *  *  reels  of  tapes  have 
lieen  recorded  *  *  *  and  vast  cartridges  of 
film  have  been  expoaed  about  the  changes 
and  the  why  of  the  changes. 

Because  of  the  sophistication  of  today's 
coSMnunlcatlons  and  the  preservation  of 
records,  this  current  condition  of  mid-Amer- 
ica wilLbe  more  cataloged  for  the  historians 
that  any  In  the  history  so  far  recorded.  But 
*  *  *  of  what  has  happened  and  is  happen- 
ing has  witnessed  some  words  that  have  not 
been  well  chosen.  Some  of  what  has  been 
said  for  the  record  haa  actually  played 
against  the  necessary  actions  to  assist  in 
brkiging  the  present  situation  to  a  more 
swift  conclusion  and  better  times  for  those 
involved. 

When  the  Senate  Agriculture  Committee 
held  official  sessions  here  In  the  midlands 
reoently,  a  good  share  of  the  reason  for  the 
seadons  was  political  posturing  for  the  elec- 
tions coming  up  In  less  than  two  yean.  As  a 
result,  most  of  the  presentations  were  from 
the  negative  side,  paying  no  little  attention 
to  those  who  have  struggled  with  decisions 
and  changes  necessary  to  survive.  Those 
positive  decisions  and  actions  should  be 
shared  so  that  others  may  benefit  *  *  *  they 
shauld  not  be  hidden  in  the  lealous  attempt 
to  benefit  politically.  During  the  rhetoric 
before  the  committee,  there  were  state- 
maits  made  concerning  large  increases  in 
tragic  trends  in  individuals'  lives  *  *  *  such 
as  alcoholism,  use  of  drugs  *  *  *  an  increase 
of  persons  taking  their  own  lives  as  a  final 
solution  to  their  personal  problems.  That 
last  implication  *  *  *  the  indication  of  an  tn- 
cr^ue  in  suicide  •  *  •  Und  of  iMthered  me. 
As  a  consequence  *  *  *  I  called  by  phone 
and  talked  with  the  county  coroners  In  two 
of  the  counties  in  Iowa  represented  by  those 
presenting  their  testimony  to  the  Senate 
Agriculture  CcRnmittee  *  *  *  these  people 
would  certainly  have  records  of  such  trage- 
diea  *  *  *  but  I  didn't  find  any  indication  of 
wtiat  was  presented  to  the  Senators  *  *  * 
these  county  officials  to  which  I  spoke  and 
asked  questions  were  frankly  surprised  to 
the  purpose  of  my  call  *  *  *  some  personal 
tragic  actions  were  recorded  during  these 
past  few  years  •  •  •  certainly  •  •  •  there 
always  are  *  *  *  but  not  to  the  extent  as  was 
indicated.  When  words  are  spoken  about 
any  subject  *  *  *  they  need  to  be  well 
chosen  •  •  •  I'm  Cralghton  Knau. 


BLACK  HISTORY  MONTH 


HON.  BENJAMIN  L  CARDIN 

OrilAKTLAin) 
nr  THE  HOUSI  or  RSPRSSDrrATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  24.  1987 

Mr.  CARDIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  February  is 
Black  History  Month,  a  time  set  askie  to  rec- 
ognize the  role  of  blacks  in  America,  both 
pagt  and  present  We  take  this  time  to  review 
not  just  ttie  accomplishments  of  our  black  citi- 
zens, but  also  as  a  reminder  of  ttie  need  to 
reraain  vigilant  in  tfie  battle  against  racial  dis- 
crimination. 

Just  as  the  hostility  faced  by  blacks  is 
unique,  their  triumph  is  unparalleled  in  Ameri- 
can history.  They  have  risen  to  become  lead- 
ers in  all  fieMs  of  human  ervleavor.  persever- 
ing in  a  system  ttiat  neither  nurtured  nor  er>- 
coiiraged  their  talents. 

One  such  leader  was  Clarence  M.  Mitchell, 
Jr.  of  Baltimore,  MD.  Before  Clarence  Mitchell 
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became  the  tobbyist  for  the  NAACP  in  1950. 
tfiere  fwld  not  been  any  maior  avM  rights  legis- 
lalwn  passed  since  Reconsbuction.  In  the  er>- 
suing  y«ars,  in  his  role  as  the  "101st  Sena- 
tor," CIgrence  MitctwII  oversaw  tfie  passage 
of  mafor  civil  rights  legislatxxi  induding  the 
Qvil  Rights  Act  of  1964.  the  Votkig  Rights  Act 
of  1965,  and  the  Fair  Housing  Act  of  1968. 

The  Washington  Post  saki  of  Nm,  "His  life's 
work,  inspiring  those  who  shared  his  hopes 
and  eventually  persuadmg  aknost  an  of  those 
who  hetftated,  profoundly  changed  and  uplift- 
ed the  ration."  Mr.  Mitchell's  work  was  recog- 
nized in  1980  when  President  Carter  granted 
him  the  IMedal  of  Honor,  our  I4atton's  Ngheet 
civilian  honor.  CiarerK»  MitcheH's  life  enricfwd 
twih  his  hometown  of  Baltimore  and  the  entire 
country. 

And  yst  this  month  we  look  back  on  the  his- 
tory not  only  of  blacks  but  of  our  society  as 
wen.  Ws  must  assess  the  strides  we  have 
made  toward  racial  equality  and  recognize  the 
challenges  unmet  The  incidence  of  poverty 
among  blacks  remains  both  appalling  arxi  un- 
acceptable. While  the  battle  against  discrimi- 
natnn  In  law  has  had  its  successes,  we  cer- 
tainly have  not  eliminated  discrimination  In 
fact 

As  we  face  the  work  ahead  «ve  are  Inspired 
by  the  «|rords  of  the  late  Dr.  King  who  said, 
"InjustK*  anywhere  is  a  threat  to  justice  ev- 
erywtiers."  thus,  in  Infringing  on  tf>e  rights  of 
blacks  we  endanger  the  rights  of  all  Ameri- 
cans. And  by  impeding  the  progress  of  blacks 
we  Impede  ttie  progress  of  America 

Let  us  instead  continue  the  fight  to  open 
ttie  doors  of  opportunity  to  alt  of  our  citizens. 
Our  resolve  to  act  shouM  heed  Clarence 
Mitchell's  dedaration,  "Once  it  has  been  es- 
tablished that  certain  wrongs  exist  I  think  it's 
useless  to  complain  unless  you  intend  to  do 
sometiiing  specific  about  it"  Black  History 
Month  ia  ttie  time  to  recognize  racial  injustice 
and  reaffirm  our  commitment  to  do  something 
about  it  i 


MEPICARE  CATASTROPHIC 
lUiNESS  COVERAGE  ACT 


HON.  EDWARD  R.  MADIGAN 

OP  ILLIIIOIS 
IN  THE  HOI7SE  Or  REFRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  25.  1987 

Mr.  MADIGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
joining  many  of  my  colleagues  in  introducing 
legislation  to  provide  Medk^re  benefkaaries 
protection  from  ttie  devastating  expenses  of 
catastro#hK  illness.  I  commend  the  PreskJent 
for  fonv^rding  this  legislation  to  Congress  and 
I  am  plaased  to  lend  my  support  Ttie  Medi- 
care Calastrophk:  Illness  Coverage  Act  repre- 
sents an  important  first  step  in  covering  the 
acute  c«re  hospital  and  physkaan  expenses 
that  over  1  millkxi  ekleriy  and  disabled  may 
experience  in  any  1  year. 

While  I  recognize  the  obvnus  benefits  of 
this  legislation,  I  think  it  is  worthwtiile  to  delin- 
eate its  potential  shortcomings.  Most  knpor- 
tantiy  the  Mednare  Catasb-of^  Illness  Cov- 
erage Act  wiH  help  to  provkJe  the  eWerty  the 
security  of  knowing  that  a  devastating  illness 
wHI  not  deplete  the  family's  total  resources. 
The  act  sets  a  limit  on  benefkaaries  total  out- 
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of-pocket  expenses  for  Medtoare  covered 
servkses  at  a  level  of  S2.000  per  year.  Once 
ttiis  maximum  amount  is  reacfied,  ttie  t>enefi- 
ciary  will  receive  100  percent  Medk:are  cover- 
age fcx  unMmited  days  in  ttie  hospital,  up  to 
100  days  in  a  skilled  nursing  facility  [SNF|— if 
MedKare  medk^l  necessity  tests  are  met— 
and  for  pfiyskaan  sennces.  In  addition,  the  act 
makes  several  changes  to  ttie  current  Medi- 
care Program.  It  removes  benefkaary  cost- 
sharing  requirements  for  hospital  and  SNF 
stays  and  limits  the  numt>er  of  hospital  admis- 
sk>n  deductil>les  to  a  maximum  of  two  per 
year. 

The  Presklent's  bill  utilizes  the  MedKsre 
Program  to  provkle  the  catastrophk:  benefit 
For  this  reason,  ttie  monthly  cost  to  the  bene- 
fkaary  will  t>e  a  minimal  amount  whk;h  wilt  \x 
added  to  ttie  Medk»re  part  B  prenruum.  Ttie 
catastrophk;  portion  of  ttie  premium  and  the 
limit  on  out-of-pocket  expenses  will  t>e  in- 
dexed to  account  for  inflation,  increases  in 
program  costs,  and  to  maintain  budget  neu- 
trality. IntentioriaUy,  this  pay-as-you  go  system 
of  financing  shouM  result  in  no  additional  Fed- 
eral expenditures  whk:h  woukl  further  exacer- 
bate the  defkat 

This  is  not  perfect  legislation  and  several 
amendments  may  be  necessary  to  assure  the 
txjdget  neutrality  of  ttie  program.  First  conski- 
eration  stioukl  be  given  to  separating  the  cat- 
astrof>hK  benefit  from  ttie  part  B  program  and 
estatilishing  an  Indivkiual  catastrophk;  plan 
whk;h  will  be  required  by  law  to  be  self-fi- 
nanced. Our  experience  with  the  Medk;are 
part  B  program  shouki  teach  us  how  quk:kiy 
program  costs  expand.  Wlien  ttie  part  B  pro- 
gram was  established,  it  was  financed  equally 
by  premiums  and  general  revenues.  As  the 
costs  of  ttie  program  grew,  the  premkjms  re- 
mained statile.  Only  25  percent  of  ttie  part  B 
program  funds  are  now  collected  from  premi- 
UI71S.  In  addition  to  separating  ttie  program,  It 
is  also  Important  to  place  some  controls  on 
utilizatXKi  of  servKos.  The  bill  as  drafted 
wouM  alkjw  unlimited  payments  for  physkaan 
and  hospital  servk»s  once  the  $2,000  limit  is 
met  A  managed  care  system  shouki  be  es- 
tatilistied  to  assure  ttiat  benefk:laries  receive 
only  necessary  and  appropriate  health  care 
servKes. 

As  a  supporter  of  the  concept  of  full  Medi- 
care coverage  for  catastrophk:  illness,  I  want 
to  provkie  this  program  with  ttie  assurances 
necessary  for  Its  tongevity  and  solvency  over 
time.  With  Federal  defkats  at  their  cunent  high 
levels,  a  self-financed  program  is  the  only  re- 
spon^tile  Federal  option  availat)le.  I  believe 
my  constituents  understand  this  and  are  will- 
ing to  purchase  ttie  t>enefit  to  minimize  their 
kxig-term  risks.  As  the  Congress  begins  to 
evaluate  ttie  Presklent's  proposal,  it  will  be  im- 
portant to  more  ckjsely  determine  ttie  cost  of 
the  benefit  incfcjding  Federal  expenditure 
under  ttie  Medicakl  Program,  and  the  numbers 
of  benefkaaries  who  will  utilize  die  catastropfv 
ic  benefit  Wrth  ttiese  cost  components  fully 
dtoctoaed,  an  aciuariaHy  sound  premhjm  can 
only  then  be  determined. 

The  Medtoare  Catastrophk:  Illness  Coverage 
Act  represents  an  important  first  step  In  ad- 
dressing a  fundamental  gap  in  health  insur- 
ance protection.  The  legislation  will  benefit 
from  furttier  fine-tuning.  I  plan  to  work  with  my 
colleagues  In  addressing  the  areas  of  concern 
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I  have  mentioned,  and  I  continue  to  t>e  open 
to  furttier  reforms.  Ttw  country's  eklerty  popu- 
lation deserve  and  shouM  ejqped  a  program 
that  can  be  sustakied  over  time.  We  owe  our 
constituents  a  solvent  tiealth  insurance  pro- 
gram for  catastrophk;  ilness. 


DE  MINIMIS  DUTY  ON 

KiwiPRurr 


HON.  ROBERT  T.  MATSUI 

OPCAUFORinA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVBS 

Wednesday.  February  25.  1987 

Mr.  MATSUI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  reirrtroduc- 
ing  legislatxjn  wtiKh  would  place  a  de  mini- 
mus duty  of  one-tenth  of  a  cent  per  pound  on 
Imports  of  kiwifruit 

Califomia  is  in  ttie  process  of  devetoping  a 
kiwifruit  industry.  There  are  currently  an  esti- 
mated 1,000  growers  in  Califomia  wtio  ac- 
count for  over  98  percent  of  ttie  U.S.  produc- 
tion. Until  recently,  imports  of  kiwifruit  primarily 
from  New  Zealand,  helped  to  supply  the  do- 
mestic market  during  ttie  domestic  growers' 
"off  season."  Recently,  however,  ttiese  im- 
ports have  been  signifkantty  expanded  and 
have  tiegun  to  overiap  domestic  production 
and  marketing. 

In  1982,  for  example,  over  4  millkxi  pounds 
of  kiwifruit  were  imported  from  New  Zealand. 
During  1985.  imports  of  kiwnfnirt  from  New 
Zealand  totaled  over  17  millkxi  pounds.  This 
dramatic  surge  in  imports  and  market  penetra- 
tion has  depressed  domestic  growers'  prk»s 
in  ttie  market 

Ttie  surge  in  imports  of  kiwifruit  is  of  con- 
cern t>ecause  it  is  t>elieved  ttiat  the  U&m  Zea- 
land Government  subskiizes  exports  of  kiwi- 
fruit to  ttie  United  States. 

Domestic  growers  stioukl  tiave  ttie  opportu- 
nity to  compete  on  an  equitable  tiasis  with  Im- 
ports. 

This  legislation,  by  setting  a  de  minimus 
duty,  would  recognize  the  prot>lems  of  surging 
imports  and  ttie  difficulty  agriculture  lias  had 
historically  in  seeking  relief  from  ttie  ITC.  It 
shouki  be  noted  ttiat  historically  ttiere  has 
been  a  duty  on  imported  kiwifruit  The  duty 
was  removed  on  ttie  basis  that  imports  were 
small  in  volume,  relatively  high  in  prne,  arxi 
not  directiy  competitive  wrtti  any  domestic 
product  The  situation  has  changed  dramati- 
cally with  the  devetopment  of  a  domestk:  in- 
dustty  and  with  the  New  Zealand  subskiy  pro- 
grams. 


WDST  STRIKES  A  BLOW  FOR 
ARTISTIC  FREEDOM  AND  CRE- 
ATIVE BROADCASTING 


HON.  MATTHEW  F.  McHUGH 

or  HZW  YORK 
IN  THE  HO0SE  Or  REFRBSEMTATITES 

Wednesday,  February  25.  1987 

Mr.  McHUGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  ttie  community 
of  Woodstock.  NY,  whKh  I  am  privileged  to 
represent  in  Congress,  has  kmg  been  known 
as  a  center  of  creativity  in  ttie  fine  arts.  In 
recent  years,  it  has  become  ttie  home  of  an 
outstandHig  radn  station— WDST-fM—whKh 
has  consistantty  won  awards  for  the  quality  of 
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Its  innovative  progiamming.  The  station's  cre- 
ativity reflects  the  dynamic  and  enthuaJaiBc 
leadership  of  owner  Jerry  GMman  and  hia  wHa 
Sastia— as  evkiencad  t>y  a  recent  broadcast- 
ing breakthrough  whk:h  has  international  Impli- 
cations. 

Vladimir  Feltsman,  a  world-renowned  Soviet 
pianist  had  found  his  career  ki  limbo  after  ap- 
plying in  1979  for  permisskm  to  emigrate  from 
ttie  Soviet  Ureon  to  Israel.  His  concerts  were 
canceled,  his  recordings  suppreaaed.  But  re- 
centty  ttie  station  wdST  dasacal  program- 
mer, Leslie  Gert>er,  had  unexpectedly  come 
upon  several  rare  Feltsman  recordings,  one  of 
ttiem  originating  at  a  private  concert  at  ttie 
U.S.  Embassy  in  Moscow.  Thanks  to  Jerry 
Gillman's  persistence  by  letter  and  pfwne,  not 
only  dkj  WDST  feature  a  full  concert  program 
of  ttie  Feltsman  recordings,  tKit  ttie  program 
featured  a  special  telephone  interview  witti 
Feltsman  from  his  Moscow  apartment  an 
interview  facilitated  t>y  ttie  State  Department 
and  our  Moscow  Embassy. 

This  broadcasting  coup  by  WDST  was 
ttiereafter  shared  with  nxxe  AmerKans  wtten 
ttie  New  York  Times'  redk)  station  WQXR  re- 
broadcast  ttie  program  in  its  large  listening 
area.  But  even  more  dramatic  a  consequence 
of  ttie  WDST  broadcast  was  ttie  fact  ttiat  it 
was  used  by  ttie  Vok»  of  AmerKa  for  a  spe- 
cial series  of  broadcasts  to  ttie  Soviet  Uraoa 
During  periods  of  relaxed  jamming  at  ttie 
Soviet  end,  such  txoadcasts  can  reach  an  au- 
dience of  275  mUlnn  people! 

Thanks  to  ttie  initiative  of  Woodstock's  sta- 
tion WDST,  the  irrepressible  artistry  of  VladK 
mir  Feltsman  was  shared  with  milUons  of 
people  in  ttie  Soviet  Unkxi  as  well  as  in  ttie 
Norttieastem  United  States.  If  efforts  by  the 
State  University  College  in  Hem  Paltz,  NY  are 
successful,  Mr.  Feltsman  ¥wll  tiopefully  tie  abte 
to  participate  in  an  exchange  program  ttiat 
woukl  bring  him  to  ttie  United  States  for  a 
k>ng-awaited  visit 

I  am  plesaed  to  share  witti  my  colleagues 
two  newspaper  articles  that  detail  ttie  story  of 
WDSTs  broadcasting  coup. 

[Prom  the  Ulster  County  (NY)  Townsman, 
Jan.  15,  1987] 

VoicK  or  AMxaiCA  To  Bsoadcast  WDST 
PaoGRAii  to  thx  Sovixt  Ukioh 

Voice  of  America  has  asked  permission  to 
re-broadcast  a  WDST  program  on  Soviet  pi- 
anist Vladimir  Feltsman  which  included  an 
interview  of  the  dissident  concert  artist  as 
well  as  rare  recordings  suppressed  in  the 
USSR.  V.O.A.  plans  its  first  program  to  tie 
broadcast  to  the  Soviet  Union  Sunday,  Pel>- 
ruaxy  1st,  and  will  schedule  three  addlMnnal 
programs,  to  l>e  broadcast  by  V.O.A.'s  Rus- 
sian Branch,  in  anticipation  of  poasible 
Soviet  Jamming  of  V.OA.  when  the  Soviet 
dissident  is  heard  in  interview. 

Voice  of  America  Russian  Branch  pro- 
graming ig  heard  by  275  million  people  in 
the  Soviet  Union  when  broadcasts  are  not 
Jammed.  When  Jamming  occurs,  29  million 
people  are  still  able  to  hear  the  broadcasts, 
according  to  a  Purdue  University  professor 
who  Is  a  specialist  in  international  radio 
broadcasting. 

WDST,  Woodstock's  independent  m  sta- 
tion, originally  asked  State  Department  as- 
sistance in  setting  up  the  Woodstodc-to- 
Moscow  telephone  interview  of  Vladimir 
Feltsman  by  rlasiriral  programmer  Leslie 
Gert>er.  Mr.  Gertier  had  come  into  poasea- 
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iloa  of  two  rmre.  Soviet-«upi»raned  record- 
m  Chopin  Ooneeito  and  two  Kaba- 
OonoatoB,  me  with  the  compoaer 
eoaducitnc.  WD6T  wanted  to  air  them 
along  with  a  tdeplione  interview  of  Felts- 
man  but  cheeked  with  the  State  Depart- 
ment for  advloe  on  whether  such  an  Inter- 
view might  Jeopardlae  Feltaman's  chances 
ulttnately  to  get  out  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
Catarlea  Redman,  the  State  Department 
VMkeman.  and  replaeement  for  Bernard 
Kalb.  ciearad  the  igopoacd  Interview  with 
the  Boviet  daak  in  Washington  and  then  by 
teleirtiaae  with  Ambassador  Arthur  Hart- 
man  in  Ifoaoow. 

The  mippreHed  recordings  which  came 
into  lir.  Qatar's  poaseasion  are  identified 
onljr  as  "reeorded  19M'*  but  were  actually 
made  at  the  United  States  Embassy  in 
Ifoaoow  at  a  concert  by  Feltsman  before  an 
tnirtted  audlence;-The  original  WDST  pro- 
gram which  Included  the  rare  recordings 
and  the  telephone  interview  of  Feltsman 
was  aired  in  November  IMM. 

During  the  telephone  Interview,  Ifr. 
Ocrtter  twice  asked  Vladimir  Feltsman  If  he 
envlatoned  any  likelihood  of  eventual  Soviet 
permlmion  to  emigrate.  On  both  occasions, 
Mr.  Feltsman  answered  that  he  anticipated 
no  possibility  of  permission  l>eing  granted. 
Once  Feltsman  asked  permission  to  emi- 
grate along  with  his  wife  Anna,  a  biologist— 
some  five  years  ago— the  Soviets  stripped 
him  of  concert  work.  He  no  longer  plays  in 
metropolitan  centers  and  when  he  does 
play,  he  says,  it  is  sometimes  on  pianos  with 
miaring  keys.  He  plays  only  in  remote  cities 
and  villages.  During  the  interview,  Mr. 
Feltsman  explained  background  notes  as  his 
children  playing.  He  lives  with  his  wife  and 
children  in  a  one-room  apartment  in 
Moscow. 

In  1M2.  Vladimir  Feltsman  was  booked 
into  Avery  Fisher  Hall  at  Lincoln  Center. 
The  event  was  widely  publicized  and  was  to 
ta  hla  American  concert  debut.  Internation- 
ally prominent  artists  fonned  a  committee 
to  appeal  to  the  Soviet  Union  in  Feltsman's 
behalf.  Members  of  the  committee  included 
Leonard  Bernstein,  Zubin  Mehta,  Pinchas 
Zukerman,  Yehudl  Menuhln,  Daniel  Baren- 
bolm,  Dudley  Moore  and  many  others 
whose  names  are  household  words.  Their 
appeals  went  unanswered. 

WUtri's  all-Peltaman  program  will  also  be 
re-broadcast  by  WQXR,  The  New  York 
Tlmea-owned  rlassicil  station  in  New  York 
City  and  Votee  of  America  has  advised  that 
brandiea  other  than  V.O.A.'s  Russian 
Branch  are  interested  in  the  program,  as  is 
the  united  States  Information  Agency. 

WDST.  known  as  The  Bulldog  of  the 
Hudson  Valley,  la  the  only  station  in  the 
United  States  three  times  to  win  Bfllboard's 
8tation^>f-the-Year  Award.  It  regularly  airs 
rock.  Ja^  Uues  and  talk  programing,  in  ad- 
diticm  to  rlassiral,  in  its  eclectic  schedule. 

[From  the  Poughkeepsie  (NY)  Journal,  Jan. 

23.1987] 
The  Buluoo  .  .  .   ard  thk  Bkar— Wood- 
stock's WDST-FM  CBAimoits  the  Causx 
OP  RiTSsiAii  Coiremn  Piakist 

(By  Florence  Pennella) 
Because  of  the  perseverance  of  Jerry  QUl- 
man.  general  manager  of  radio  station 
WDST  in  WoodBto<^  Soviet  dissident  and 
pianist  Vladimir  Feltsman  may  be  on  his 
way  to  playing  on  a  piano  that  has  all  its 
keys. 

In  1979,  Ffeltsman.  who  is  Jewish,  asked 
pomtasion  to  emigrate  fhMn  Russia  to 
IsraeL  In  response,  the  Soviet  government 
slrlinied  him  of  his  concert  work.  He  plays 
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oceaslonally,  in  remote  cities  and  villages, 
and  when  he  does,  the  pianos  he  plays 
sometimes  are  missing  a  few  ivories. 

Feltsman  discussed  his  situation  in  an  ex- 
cliBlve  interview  with  WDST  in  November, 
an  interview  that  involved  the  combined  ef- 
forts of  WDST's  Olllman:  Leslie  Gerber,  the 
clssslcal  music  programmer  for  WDST,  and 
the  United  States  Department  of  State. 

WDST  aired  the  two-hour  program  Nov. 
IS  and  portions  of  it  wUl  be  broadcast  by 
Voice  of  America  on  February  1  to  various 
geographic  areas  of  the  Soviet  Union.  The 
purpose  of  the  broadcast  Is  to  "help  the 
cause  of  Vladimir  Feltsman  and  others  who 
are  fighting  for  their  right  to  live  and  work 
in  freedom,"  wrote  Natalie  Clarkson,  chief 
of  the  Russian  Branch,  Voice  of  America,  in 
a  recent  letter  to  Oillman. 

Frttsman  started  his  career  in  his  teens. 
At  age  15  he  won  first  prize  at  the  Concerti- 
na International  Competition  in  Prague  and 
when  he  was  19  he  won  first  prize  at  the 
Msrguerite  Long  International  Competition 
in  Paris. 

A  graduate  of  the  Moscow  State  Conserva- 
tory, Feltsman  toured  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Eastern  E^irope  extensively,  giving  piano  re- 
citals and  appearing  as  soloist  with  orches- 
tras. He  toured  Japan  in  1977  and  France  in 
1978.  Feltsman  was  grounded  six  years  ago 
when  he  applied  for  an  emigration  visa  to 
Israel. 

The  only  recording  of  Feltsman's  music 
cuiTently  available  In  the  United  States  is 
one  CBS  Masterworks  made  from  a  1984 
concert  Feltsman  gave  at  the  United  States 
Embassy  in  Moscow  at  the  invitation  of 
American  Ambassador  Arthur  Hartman. 

The  Feltsman/WDST  connection  began  in 
September  1986  with  Gerber,  owner  of  Par- 
nassus Records,  a  mail  order  house  in  Sau- 
gerties  specializing  in  rare  or  out  of  print 
classical  recordings.  One-third  of  his  busi- 
ness Is  from  clients  overseas— "rich  Arabs 
and  rich  Japanese,"  Gerber  says. 

This  past  fall,  on  a  routine  visit  to  one  of 
his  suppliers  in  New  York  City,  Gerber 
found  a  Spanish-made  tape  of  Feltsman's 
music,  recorded  in  1965  when  Feltsman  was 
13. 

'I  grabbed  it,"  Gerber  said.  "The  record 
dealer  didn't  know  what  a  Jewel  he  had." 

A  few  days  later,  Gerber  received  a  pack- 
age of  records  from  a  client/supplier  in  the 
Soviet  Union.  The  package  contained  an  LP 
of  Feltsman's  music  recorded  in  the  Soviet 
Union  in  the  1970s. 

"It  was  phenomenal  to  get  two  recordings 
of  Feltsman's  music  within  one  week  and  I 
didki't  pay  much  for  either,"  Gerber  said. 

Gerber's  acquisition  of  the  Spanish  and 
Russian  recordings  of  Feltsman  playing  was 
a  find. 

"I  called  Jerry  at  WDST  and  told  him  I 
thought  we  should  do  a  whole  program  of 
Feltsman's  music,"  CSerber  said.  "Jerry 
wanted  to  go  one  better.  He  said  let's  try  to 
interview  Feltsman." 

Olllman,  a  writer,  and  his  wife  Sasha 
started  WDST  in  1980,  a  feat  that  proved 
GiOman  has  the  tenacity  of  his  bulldog 
Montagu,  the  station's  mascot. 

It  took  Olllman  seven  years,  a  ton  of  pa- 
perwork and  numerous  filings  with  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission  (FCC)  to 
get  approval  for  his  FM  station  in  Wood- 
stock. 

So  he  was  ready  to  take  on  the  job  of  ar- 
ranging a  phone  interview  with  Feltsman  in 
Moscow. 

"I  called  the  United  States  Department  of 
Stgte  in  Washington,  D.C.  and  was  referred 
fnxn  one  person  to  another."  Oillman  said. 
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"I  was  told  I  had  to  talk  to  CHiarles  E. 
Redman,  spokesman  for  the  department 
and  Bernard  Kalb's  replacement.  I  thought 
with  the  Iranian/Contra  arms  deal,  Redman 
had  enough  to  do  without  trying  arrange 
the  Feltsman  interview.  But  it  was  Redman 
who  paved  the  way." 

The  Feltsman/WDST  hookup  was  aired 
on  Nov.  16,  with  Leslie  Gerber  as  host. 

Gerber  is  used  to  celebrities.  Through  his 
classical  music  business  he's  met  a  lot  of 
famous  people.  He  is  also  a  celebrity  of 
sorts.  Many  tourists,  especially  from  Ji^mui. 
stop  by  and  visit  him  In  his  house,  "Big 
Pink."  "Big  Pink"  was  once  home  to  The 
Band.  B«b  Dylan's  first  back-up  band. 

But  interviewing  Feltsman  was  humbling, 
Gerber  said. 

"Feltsman  was  gracious,  friendly  and  un- 
pretentious. We  talked  about  his  music  and 
his  situation  and  how  he  hopes  he  and  his 
family  will  eventually  be  permitted  to  leave 
the  Soviet  Union.  I  wish  the  best  result  for 
him." 

The  Feb.  1  Voice  of  America  broadcast  of 
the  WD6T/Feltsman  interview  should  help 
the  artist's  cause,  as  should  Dr.  Alice  Chan- 
dler's visit  to  Moscow  this  week. 

The  SUNY  New  Paltz  president  traveled 
to  Moscow  on  Wednesday  with  a  group  of 
American  academic  leaders  and  plans  to 
meet  Nobel  Laureat  Dr.  Andrei  Sakharov 
and  his  wife.  Dr.  Elena  Bonner,  during  her 
three-day  visit.  The  association  with  Sak- 
harov la  through  their  mutual  friend.  Dr. 
Edmond  Volpe,  a  physicist  and  president  of 
the  College  of  Staten  Island,  who  is  also 
traveling  to  Moscow. 

In  that  meeting.  Chandler  will  propose  an 
exchange  program  in  music  where  Russian- 
bom  musician  Gundaris  Pone,  who  oversees 
SUNY  New  Paltz's  Music  in  the  Mountains 
series,  will  perform  American  contemporary 
music  in  Rtissia.  In  exchange  Chandler  will 
suggest  that  Feltsman  be  permitted  to 
travel  to  the  New  Paltz  campus  and  perform 
contemporary  music  of  Russia. 

"The  political  climate  in  the  Soviet  Union 
seems  to  be  changing,"  Chandler  said  last 
week. 

"The  exchange  program  I  am  proposing  is 
in  the  spirit  of  reciprocity." 


A  CONGRESSIONAL  SALUTE  TO 
JOHN  OLGUIN  ON  HIS  RETIRE- 
MENT 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

OP  CALIPORNIA 
IN  TBE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Widnesday,  February  25,  1987 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April  4, 
1987,  the  C^abrillo  Marine  Museum  Is  horK>ring 
John  Oljuin  on  his  retirement  It  is  indeed  an 
honor  to  pay  tritnite  to  John  Olguin  on  his  50 
years  of  unselfish  and  extraordinary  service  to 
the  Cabfillo  Marine  Museum  and  the  (x>mmu- 
nity. 

A  native  of  San  Pedro,  John  Olguin  has 
dedicated  his  life  to  the  city.  After  graduating 
from  hi^  school  John  served  3  years  in  the 
serAnces  during  World  War  II,  receiving  ttie 
Silver  Star  for  gallantry  in  action.  He  then  re- 
turned to  Cabrillo  Beach  to  serve  as  a  life- 
guard from  1937  to  1948,  remaining  lifeguard 
captain  gntil  1962. 

In  1949  John  Olguin  was  given  the  respon- 
sibiltty  86  serving  as  acting  museum  director 
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as  well  as  Nf  eguard  captain  and  playground  di- 
rector. In  his  new  position  of  acting  museum 
director  John  began  tdtnooH  programs  fcx  area 
chiMren  anA  urxler  his  drection  the  museum 
was  selected  as  one  of  the  15  outstarxing 
education  programs  by  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  Museums.  By  1953  he  was  appointed 
museum  director  and  served  until  1973  wfien 
he  was  made  program  director.  He  proceeded 
to  become  as8<xaate  director  of  Cabritio 
Marine  Museum  in  1976. 

During  his  years  at  ttie  Cabrillo  Marine 
Museum,  John  created  many  programs  be- 
sides the  school  program.  In  a  nutshell,  he 
started  a  grunion  program,  and  an  educational 
program  at  Vna  museum;  a  «vtuUewatch  pro- 
gram: he  conducted  worlcshops;  arxl  fought 
for  a  project  (and  won)  ttiat  made  the  tide- 
pools  adjacent  to  the  museum  a  refuge. 

Mr.  Speaker,  John  Olguin  has  served  our 
(x>mmuriity  fcx  the  past  50  years  tlvough  his 
dedication  to  the  Cabrillo  Marine  Museum,  hie 
has  managed  to  make  tfiis  museum  much 
more  than  a  museum,  txjt  also  a  social  and 
educational  resource  f(y  our  area. 

My  wife,  Lee,  joins  me  in  commending  arxl 
congratulating  John  Olguin  on  his  retirement 
We  wish  him  and  his  wife,  Muriel;  their  chil- 
dren M(XMca,  Viola,  and  John,  and  the  grand- 
children Micah,  and  Raniya  swx^ess  and  fiap- 
piness  in  all  their  future  endeavors. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  JACK  H. 
OLENDER.  ESQ. 


HON.  WALTER  L  FAUNTROY 

OP  THK  DISTRICT  OP  COLUKBIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  25,  1987 

Mr.  FAUNTROY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
to  commend  and  pay  tritjute  to  Mr.  Jack  H. 
Olender,  Esq.,  a  man  wfto  has  for  25  years 
practiced  law  in  our  Nation's  Capital. 

As  principal  trial  lawyer  in  the  firm  of  Jack 
H.  Olender  &  Associates,  P.C.,  here  In  Wash- 
ington, DC,  Mr.  OlerxJer  specializes  in  cases 
of  alleged  medical  malpractice.  Representing 
damaged  children  in  obstetric  and  petiatric 
malpractice  and  other  catastrophK  injury 
cases.  Jack  Olender  has  built  a  reputation  of 
effective  merging  of  compassion  aind  profes- 
sional expertise. 

While  the  path  Mr.  Olender  has  chose  to 
pursue  has  afforded  him  tfte  opportunity  to 
live  a  successful  life,  his  success  has  never 
prevented  him  from  being  involved  in  pro- 
grams that  contritxjte  to  the  improvement  of 
the  quality  of  life  for  a  wkie  variety  of  people 
in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

I  woukl  like  to  submit  the  folk>wing  procta- 
matkm  by  tiie  Mayor  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, Hon.  Marion  Barry,  Jr.,  who  officiany  pro- 
claimed February  18,  1987,  as  Jack  H. 
Olender  day  in  Washington,  DC.  I  am  also 
provkUng  Mr.  dander's  acceptance  speech 
which  was  delivered  before  an  audiertce  of 
more  than  200  friends,  colleagues,  ani  family 
members. 

I  am  pleased  to  txing  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  the  Kfe  and  achievements  of  a 
man  whose  thorough  urxtarstarxling  of  thie 
taw,  fine  grasp  of  the  legal  system,  and  com- 
passion for  his  fellow  man.  makes  him  a  fit 
subject  for  our  adnwratton  and  praise. 
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PaOCLAMATIOII 

Whereas,  on  Wednesday,  February  18, 
1987,  special  recognition  will  be  given  to 
Jack  H.  Olender  in  honor  of  his  distin- 
guished service  rendered  to  the  residents  of 
the  District  of  Columbia;  and 

Whereas.  Jack  H.  Olender  is  currently 
principal  trial  laywer  in  the  firm  of  Jack  H. 
Olender  and  Associates:  and 

Whereas,  Jack  H.  Olender  became  a 
member  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Bar  In 
1961,  and  has  served  in  several  other  capac- 
ities which  include  being  a  member  of  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  Bar,  a  member  of  the 
Inner  Circle  Advocates,  Certified  Trial  Ad- 
vocate, and  Diplomate  of  the  American 
Board  of  Professional  Liability  Attorneys: 
and 

Whereas.  Jack  H.  Olender  is  constantly 
working  to  improve  the  standards  of  trial 
practice,  the  administration  of  justice,  and 
the  ethics  of  the  trial  branch:  and 

Whereas,  it  is  fitting  that  we  set  aside 
time  to  salute  this  outstanding  citizen  for 
his  high  standards  of  professionalism: 

Now,  therefore,  I,  the  Mayor  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  do  hereby  proclaim 
Wednesday,  February  18,  1987  as  "Jack  H. 
Olender  E>ay"  in  Washington,  D.C.  and  call 
upon  all  the  residents  of  this  great  city  to 
join  with  me  in  honoring  this  outstanding 
citizen. 

Acceptance  Speech  op  Jack  H.  Olender 

Mr.  Mayor,  E>ear  and  Distinguished 
PViends:  I  am  deeply  grateful  for  the  honor 
of  this  day.  As  I  look  around  this  magnifi- 
cent hall.  I  am  reminded  of  many  things. 

Much  has  changed  in  Washington  in  the 
25  years  since  I  came  here  as  a  yoimg 
lawyer.  This  city  has  grown  tremendously. 
There  has  been  restoration— as  we  can  see 
here— redevelopment  and  a  rebirth  of  spirit. 

But.  as  you  know,  although  there  have 
been  significant  strides  in  civil  rights  over 
the  last  quarter  century,  we  must  be  ever 
vigilant.  Human  rights  must  be  constantly 
restated  and  reasserted  to  remain  alive. 

And  whUe  we  move  toward  racial  harmo- 
ny, we  must  not  forget  other  important 
guarantees  that  constitute  the  l>ody  of  our 
civil  rights.  When  a  wrong  is  done— when 
harm  is  inflicted  on  a  blameless  citizen— he 
or  she  must  have  free  access  to  the  courts, 
and  the  l>enefit  of  trail  by  jury  to  remedy 
that  wrong.  This  cherished  right  belongs  to 
everyone  regardless  of  race,  sex,  age  or 
class. 

In  this  year  of  celebration  for  our  Consti- 
tution, we  must  not  forget  the  role  of  law. 
Indeed  we  are  a  nation  made  strong  by  the 
rule  of  law.  Our  legal  system  is  unique  in 
the  whole  world  for  the  extent  to  which  it 
protects  the  rights  of  the  individual. 

While  it  is  true  that  the  law  occasionally 
shifts  to  meet  the  needs  of  our  society,  we 
should  always  remember  that  its  spirit  does 
not  change.  Although  some  would  have  us 
believe  otherwise,  the  law  as  it  stands  was 
designed  to  guide  and  protect  the  public- 
we  the  people — not  commercial  interests. 
The  rights  of  the  individual  citizen  always 
come  first. 

With  your  help  and  good  will,  I  will  con- 
tinue to  work  toward  that  end. 

I  thank  you. 
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ADMINISTRATION  PROMOTES 
POSITIVE  EXPORT  CONTROL 
LAW  CHANGES 


HON.  BILL  FRENZEL 

OP  MINNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  HKPBESKHTATXVES 

Wednesday,  February  25. 1987 

Mr.  FRENZEL  Mr.  Speaker,  I  note  with 
great  pleasure  that  the  administration's  com- 
petitiveness package  contained  some  needed 
changes  to  our  export  control  laws.  While 
Cortgressman  AuCotN  arxl  I  have  irrtroduoed 
an  export  control  package  whKh  provides 
more  critx»tly  needed  reforms,  I  am  pleased 
ttiat  the  administration  has  begun  to  resporxl 
to  some  of  the  problems  caused  by  the  cur- 
rent export  control  system.  Those  problems 
have  been  dramatized  by  a  recerrt  National 
Academy  of  Science  study,  «vhich  describes 
our  system  as  one  of  complictated,  unrtaces- 
sary  restrictions,  overcontrols.  f^AS  says  that 
system  has  cost  American  businesses  billions 
of  dollars  In  k>st  sales  each  year  and  has  not 
provkled  arry  additlonai  national  security  pro- 
tectkxi. 

The  administratkxi's  proposal  inckides,  first, 
the  extension  of  distritxjtion  licenses  covering 
exports  to  the  People's  Republic  of  China; 
second,  improvement  In  foreign  availability 
laws  by  setting  deadlines  for  foreign  avaiabil- 
ity  assessments;  ttwd,  a  deadlitw  on  approval 
of  export  Ik^nses  of  20  days  for  items  that 
are  availatile  and  not  controlled  in  other  free 
world  countries;  arxl  fourth,  a  resolve  to  im- 
prove the  system  to  multilaterally  negotiate 
controls,  especially  to  reduce  U.S.  unilateral 
controls  and  to  ensure  that  items  are  removed 
from  tite  Intematxxial  Corrtrol  List 

I  woukj  also  commend  the  administration 
for  its  other  initiatives  to  reform  our  export 
control  laws  to  improve  ttie  competitiveness 
of  our  high  technokigy  industry.  Secretary 
Baklrige  has  expedited  certain  sales  to  our 
CoCom  allies,  including  the  elimination  of  re- 
export controls  within  CoCom  nations.  Conskl- 
eration  is  also  fcieing  given  to  establishing  a  de 
minimus  level  for  U.S.  content  in  foreign  pro- 
duced equipment  which  wouM  eliminate  re- 
export controls  on  products  made  abroad 
wtiich  contain  a  small  percentage  of  U.S. 
goods  or  technology.  There  is  concrete  evi- 
derKe  that  re-export  controls  here  have  defi- 
nitely denied  the  sale  of  many  U.S.  parts  and 
components  to  foreign  manufacturers. 

I  commend  the  administration  for  these  ini- 
tial reforms  of  export  controls  and  urge  it  to 
continue.  The  quickest  fix  for  the  trade  bal- 
ance Is  to  restore  competitiveness  by  remov- 
ing inane,  ineffective  restrictions  to  American 
exports. 

Very  few  legislative  actkxts  can  have  such  a 
prompt,  positive  impact  on  our  trade  deficit  as 
the  rationalization  of  export  controls,  the  Na- 
tional Academy  has  confirmed  ttie  worst  sus- 
picions of  American  irxJustry.  Our  export  corv 
trol  system  is  a  gaping  self-inflicted  vvourxl. 
We  can  treat  that  wound  without  reducing  our 
security  at  aN. 
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CHKAFER  TgLESCOPEB  AND 
ROIXSCOPES 


HON.  ROBERT  T.  MATSUI 


m 


■OOtt  or  KknBBTTATIVKS 


Wedneadav,  Fdtnarv  2S.  1987 


Mr.  MATSUI.  Mr.  Opwtar.  I  mi  ralntroduc- 
ifiQ  ItgWiflion  wNcti  wouM  fewrMM  the  avail- 
iUKy  o(  a  widtr  rMigt  of  quality  imported 
MMOopM  and  iMaaoopaa  to  ttw  American 
piMe,  al  tiiittmmMit  M«tar  piteaa.  TTiia  ob- 
iaclMa  wouU  be  aooompMiad  by  authorizing 
dulHraa  anky  of  oafMn  ef  ttiaia  optical  irv 
in  a  «My  that  would  not  adversely 
induaky.  TNs  lagiaiation 
)  of  the  products  on  the 
of  prioa.  wNhdUMaaon  lower  priced  im- 
porta  ilrrtnalBd  whia  tvMa  are  maintained 
on  nfpm  pmaa  naBumaraa  mai  migm  com- 
palB  dbacHy  wi|h  U.&-mada  goodr 

Opacialy.  ttiia  bM  piopoaoa  the  riflescopes 
valued  at  not  mora  than  $50  be  aflowed  to 
emar  the  Unked  Stales  without  payment  of 
duly,  witi  thoee  Mhiad  at  more  ttian  $50  corv 
Uniing  to  be'  subiact  to  the  prevailing  20  per- 
oent  ad  valoram  tariff.  Simlariy,  telescopes 
vakiad  at  not  mora  than  $200  would  enter 
du^f4rsa.  wtila  thoee  valued  at  more  than 
$200  would  oonMnua  to  enter  at  the  current  8 
pHoaM  ad  valoram  rate. 


AN  INTERNATIONAL  RESPONSE 
POR  DIPLOMATIC  SECURITY 


HON.FRANKJ.GUARINI 

ornw  JsasKT 

or  TBI  aousi  or  urBBBHTA-nvis 

Wedne$day,  February  2S,  19S7 

Mr.  GUARINl.  Mr.  Spatftar,  I  have  intro- 
duoad  lagiaMion  tod^f  wHeh  seeks  the  coop- 
araHon  and  snipnrt  of  other  nations  In  sstat>- 
Mijno  an  intsmational  Office  of  Diplomatic 
Saourily  wNhin  the  Secretariat  of  the  United 


Shioe  the  1960  hostage  crisis  In  Iran,  the 
number  of  Mamalortal  terrorist  irxAlents  has 
Incraased  dramaticaly.  Robert  Oakley.  Actir« 
at  Large  for  Counter-Terrorism, 
I  raoandy  in  front  of  a  House  Judk:^ 
SuboommMlae  that  there  were  more  than  800 
ncoeraa  or  ■aarnaaonai  terrorism  in  ives,  re- 
suMng  in  2.223  casualties,  of  whtoh  23  were 
kMad  and  139  of  the  inMad  ware  Americans. 
Aoootdkig  to  Ambawador  OaMay,  over  the 
pm  £■  ywi.  Viiimnonai  nfronsi  inciQents 
nave  rvan  srwrpiy— wj  porcerw — irom  me 
yearly  awsraga  of  about  500  IncUents  for  the 
1079-a3  pertod. 

The  SlalB  Department  has  taken  the  lead 
wttiin  the  Govarranaot  by  esiabSshing  a 
Buraau  tar  Diptomaic  Security  under  an  As- 
sialanl  Sacratanf  that  haaovaral  lasponsMity 
tor  security  of  U.S.  cWzans  and  tecMes  over- 
seaa.  The  Buraau  indudea  the  DIptomalic  Se- 
curity Sarvioa  wNch  as  Wdatad  an  extensive, 
muN^raar  program  to  strengthen  the  security 
for  amtaiaiea  and  foreign  service  personnel 
wQridHMa.  The  new  Bureau  is  primarily  re- 
■poniMa  tor  ovsraaslng  a  massivo  dytomatk: 
aaourly  aitianoemant  program  overseas  with 
tondi  appiovad  under  the  Omnfeua  Diptomatic 
SacuHy  and  Antt-Tenorim  Act  of  1966. 
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WWe  the  United  States  and  our  ctoeest 
allies  are  wortdng  together  to  prevent  and  to 
combst  International  terrorism  dvecled  toward 
our  d^itomatk:  personnel,  the  U.N.  members 
are  lii  need  of  an  Intemattorui  consensus  and 
commitment  fOr  protecting  foreign  diptomats. 
This  b  what  my  concurrent  resototton  seeks  to 
do.  n  expresses  the  sense  of  Congress  that 
Vtw  F¥esklent  shouU  seek  the  support  of  ottier 
natioas  for  the  establishment  of  an  Interna- 
tional Office  of  Dipkxnatk:  Security  within  the 
Seoratariat  of  the  United  Natk)n8  to  monitor 
oomftence  by  all  natk}ra  in  protecting  per- 
sonnal  ami  misskxw.  This  office  vroukj  work 
with  aach  country's  government  to  ensure  that 
all  di^kMTiatk:  corps  receive  adequate  protec- 
twn  firom  the  spread  of  intamatkxial  terrorism. 

The  State  Departnient  has  negotiated  sev- 
eral Internatxxial  conventk>ns  designed  to  in- 
crease internatk>rtal  cooperatton  against  ter- 
Forisrs.  Yet  these  conventnns  largely  deal 
with  tie  prosecutton  of  punishment  of  knoMm 
terrorists  and  are  not  designed  specifKaily  to 
unify  and  protect  ail  diptomatk:  misskxw 
through  ttie  United  Nation's  worklwide  mecha- 
nism. An  Interrtattonal  Office  of  Diptomatic  Se- 
curity wouM  provtoe  a  realistic  framework  for 
nations  to  cooperate  with  each  other  against 
the  brutality  of  terrorism. 


THE  AMERICAN  WAY 


HON.  WES  WATKINS 

OP  OKLAHOMA 
nl  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  25,  1987 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  in 
tributa  to  a  man,  a  constitutent  of  mine,  wtw,  I 
ttiink,  exemplifies  the  best  of  what  is  good 
about  the  United  States  of  Amerna.  This 
Nattofi  was  founded  on  kleas  and  ttw  imple- 
mentatton  of  those  kleas. 

Mr.  Hariand  C.  Stonedpher  saw  a  need, 
took  the  ktoa,  and  devetoped  it  into  a  thriving 
business  whnh  has  not  only  filled  that  need, 
but  it  has  also  provMed  protection  for  others 
wtiiie  providir)g  emptoyment  arxj  income  for 
hurvtods  of  people. 

With  all  due  respect  to  the  professkxi  of 
law,  ivfiKh  is  a  not)le  professnn,  our  col- 
leagues must  have  noted  irKaaasing  incklents 
of  lagal  actions  including  damage  suits. 
Almost  no  one  in  these  days  is  immune  from 
a  possible  law  suit  and,  with  more  and  more 
legal  actions  being  filed,  each  return  of  a  jury 
or  a  jurist's  verdict  brings  awards  for  dam- 
ages, real  and  punitive,  running  in  ttw  ttxxi- 
sarxia  and  sometimes  miilwns  of  dollars. 

We  are  all  familiar  with  the  cases  wtinh 
have  been  popularized  arxi,  I  suspect,  the 
issue  Itself  polarized  t>y  intense  media  cover- 
age. This  coverage  in  itself  I  suspect  in  turn 
leads  to  more  and  more  suits  being  brought 

HsUand  Stonedpher  several  years  ago 
became  aware  of  ttiis  growing  problem  and 
establiahed  the  Pre-Paki  Legal  Servtoes.  Inc.. 
in  my  hometown  of  Ada,  OK.  Simply  put,  Pre- 
Pakl  L.egai  Services  can  be  likened  to  Blue 
Cross  and  Bhje  Shieto  and  other  health  plans 
covemge,  only  ttie  services  provkled,  instead 
of  being  health  care  and  mednal  servnes,  are 
legal  services.  Most  of  us,  in  the  hopes  that 
we  cton't  need  health  and  medical  care,  pay 
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monttity  or  yearly  premium  to  thoee  firms  of 
our  choic*  whtoh.  In  turn,  wtten  medtoal  bMs 
coma  due.  pay  at  laaat  of  the  chargea  stem- 
ming from  tiaalth  problems  we  might  devetop. 

Mr.  Stonacipher  saw  the  need,  from  time  to 
time,  for  tite  advkse  and  counsel  of  the  legal 
profeaston.  But,  rather  than  having  heavy  and 
unmanagaWe  expenses  at  one  time.  Mr. 
Stonedphw  devetoped  the  Mea  of  heving  a 
premium  wliich.  In  tinw  of  need,  wouM  pay  for 
the  required  legal  aervwea. 

He  has  ^atabKshed  the  corporation  and  now 
is  authorizM  to  operate  in  many  States.  In 
fact  stock  in  his  firm  is  now  one  of  ttie  many 
fine  companies  rspresented  on  one  or  more 
of  the  stock  exchanges. 

Hartand  Stonedpher's  kles  has  provkled 
safety  for  those  who  have  subscribed  to  his 
servtoe,  created  joba  for  those  wtw  work  for 
his  firm,  and  alao  benefit  the  legal  profession 
by  paying  their  fees. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  him  and  his  entre- 
preneurship  to  you  and  my  colleagues. 


BA'JTKIJiE  RECEIVES  AWARD 
POR  mNOVATTVE  HAZARDOUS 
WASTE  TREATMENT  TECHNOL- 
OGY 


HON.  AL  SWIFT 

OP  WASHnrcToif 

IN  THK  HOUSE  Or  RSPSBSKIfTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  25,  1987 

Mr.  SWIFH*.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  year  Congress 
renewed  and  strengthened  ttiis  Nation's  com- 
mitment to  cleaning  up  hazardous  waste  by 
reauthorizirtg  the  Superfund  Program.  I  was 
pleased  to  auttwr  a  proviaton  of  that  bill  ttiat 
established  ttw  Pacific  Norttiwest  Hazardous 
Sut)stance  IReaearch,  Devetopmerrt,  and  Den>- 
onstiation  Center,  the  purpoee  of  wtvch  is  to 
come  up  wlith  alternative  arxl  innovative  tech- 
notogies  for  cleaning  up  hazardous  waste. 

The  center  will  be  operated  by  BatteUe  Pa- 
cific NorttiWast  Laboratories,  under  ttw  leader- 
ship of  Dr.  William  WHey,  and  wHI  use  facilities 
in  RtoNand  and  Seqkjm,  WA.  I  recentty  visited 
ttw  Seqwnk  facility,  and  was  impressed  by  a 
new  waste -treatment  process  ttwt  Battelle  has 
devetoped  called  in  sitaj  vitrification. 

The  in  aitu  vitrification  process  solklifies 
hazardous  waste  into  glass  by  inserting  elec- 
trodes  into  contaminated  ground.  When  elec- 
trical currant  is  passed  between  electiodes 
ttw  son  and  rock  matt,  forming  a  btock  of 
glass  rescnibling  natijraJ  votoank:  ot>sidian. 
Ttw  hazardous  material  is  destroyed  or  con- 
taiiwd  in  the  glass. 

In  recogiition  of  Battefle's  innovative  ac- 
compUshmant  ttw  Itatioral  Society  of  Prof  es- 
stonai  Engtoeere  last  month  named  ttw  proc- 
ess orw  of  ttw  outstanding  engirwering 
actiievenwhts  of  1986.  In  making  ttiis  award, 
the  society  oonskiers  technotogkal  originality 
and  imovgbon.  importance  to  industilal  devel- 
opment lUfillment  of  human  and  social 
needs,  and  appication  of  known  and  new  erv 
gineering  principles.  Indivklual  credit  for  in- 
venting tha  process  goes  to  James  L  Buelt 
William  F.  Bonner,  and  Richard  A.  Brouns,  all 
of  whom  are  on  ttw  Battelto  staff. 

In  situ  yiliincaUun  couW  have  wklespread 
appfication  for  the  permanent  cleanup  of  haz- 
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anioM  waste  sites,  not  just  in  ttw  Pacific 
Norttiwest  but  ttvoughout  ttw  United  Stetes. 
It  is  an  axdting  devetopment  and  it  shows 
BatteHe's  potential  for  even  mora  important 
technotogy  devetopment  at  ttw  new  Pacific 
Norttiwest  Hazardous  Waste  Research,  Devel- 
opment and  Demonstration  Center. 
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HON.  BEVERLY  B.  BYRON 

OPMAKTLAKD 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BXPRESEHTATTVES 

Wednesday,  February  25,  1987 

Mrs.  BYRON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wouM  like  to 
call  my  colleagues'  attention  to  the  remari(S  of 
Mr.  John  A.  Luke,  ttw  preskjent  of  Westvaoo 
Corp.  As  a  leadtog  proiducer  of  quality  paper 
products,  Westvaco  continuously  \work8  to  im- 
prove productivity  and  efficiency  in  a  market 
ttwt  grows  more  competitive  every  day. 

In  a  recent  speech,  Mr.  Luke  announced 
Westvaco's  dedston  to  make  a  capital  invest- 
ment of  $200  milUon  in  its  mill  kx»ted  in  lajke, 
MD.  This  mill  has  been  sn  important  source  of 
progress  in  western  Maryland  for  many  years. 
The  community  is  delighted  ttiat  Westvaco 
has  taken  steps  to  ensure  continual  modern- 
ization and  improvement  of  ttw  mill.  Westvaco 
is  committed  to  ttw  advanced  production  of 
premium  quality  paper  products,  and  its  irv 
vestment  In  Luke  Mill  will  certainly  contrttxite 
to  ttiat  goal. 

Mr.  Luke's  comments  with  regard  to  ttw 
competitiveness  of  American  industry  and  our 
position  in  worid  trsde  are  particularly  perti- 
nent as  we  head  into  a  revamping  of  this  Na- 
tion's bade  polKy.  The  remarks  of  John  A. 
LukefoHow: 

Rkkabks  op  Johk  a.  Luks 

Qood  mominK,  and  welcome  to  each  of 
you  as  our  dlstlnsiilshed  guests  and  as  our 
special  friends.  We  are  honored  by  your 
presence. 

I  am  always  very  pleased  to  return  to  this 
community,  and  I  am  particularly  so  today. 
Bringing  a  very  positive  announcement 
about  the  future  of  our  Luke  mill  gives  spe- 
cial meaning  to  the  day  as  it  represents  an- 
other key  step  in  the  progress  of  this  unit 
for  which  all  of  us  have  worked  so  long  and 
so  hard. 

Before  I  make  that  announcement  I  want 
to  talk  about  the  reality  of  competition  In 
today's  world,  and  share  some  strongly  held 
views  on  what  It  takes  to  contend  with  It. 

The  last  ten  years  have  l>een  ones  of  real 
difficulty  for  a  numlier  of  major  American 
Industries  and  for  the  regions  where  they 
are  located.  The  problem  has  arisen  not  be- 
cause foreign  competition  Is  fundamentally 
superior.  Init  from  the  fact  that  these  trou- 
bled industries  lost  their  former  competitive 
edge  and.  it  seems,  their  competitive  spirit 
and  determination.  The  three  counties  in 
which  we  are  located.  Allegany,  Garrett, 
and  Mineral,  and  our  two  states.  Maryland 
and  West  Virginia,  tiave  each  felt  the 
impact  intensely. 

Competitive  spirit  and  determination  are 
what  built  this  country.  They  are  the  es- 
sence of  our  free  enterprise  system  wtilch  is 
the  heart  of  this  country's  standard  of 
living  and  the  envy  of  all  the  world.  The 
free  entopriae  system,  however.  Is  also  a 
very  stem  and  demanding  taskmaster.  It  re- 
wards only  suooeas.  and  It  imposes  tiardahip 
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as  the  penalty  for  those  who  falter  under  its 
pressure.  Fortunately,  though,  for  every 
failure  within  the  free  enterprise  system, 
there  are  also  at  least  as  many  successes.  It 
Is  a  dynamic  process  where  the  only  sure 
and  consistent  winner  Is  our  country. 

In  retrospect,  there  seem  to  l>e  good  expla- 
nations for  what  has  happened  in  steel, 
auto,  and  textiles.  First  and  foremost,  they 
may  not  have  thought  that  what  has  hap- 
pened could  ever  happen  to  them,  and  so 
they  fell  Into  a  state  of  competitive  compla- 
cency. Their  costs  grew,  and  their  productiv- 
ity suffered.  They  didn't  modernize;  they 
didn't  focus  on  their  markets.  Their  compet- 
itive edge  withered.  And  l>eyond  the  control 
of  these  industries,  a  similar  la^  of  atten- 
tion to  competitive  position  also  occurred  on 
a  national  iMsis.  As  a  country,  we  didn't 
take  world  competition  seriously.  And,  we 
didn't  pay  attention  as  the  value  of  the 
dollar  against  other  world  currencies  grew 
beyond  reason.  Our  government  overlooked 
the  vital  importance  of  the  dollar  and  our 
gates  opened  to  a  flood  of  imports  while  the 
gates  to  other  countries  were  effectively 
closed.  The  result  of  these  Joint  industrial 
and  government  failures  was  that  a  large 
portion  of  basic  American  industry  was 
brought  to  its  knees. 

None  of  these  things  had  to  happen,  and 
those  portions  of  industrial  America  and  our 
Administrations  of  the  '70s  and  early  '80s 
have  to  accept  the  responsibility  for  their 
failures.  Let's  always  rememtier  the  lesson 
of  Just  how  fragile  competitive  position 
really  Is.  It  can  be  here  today  and  gone  to- 
morrow, taking  with  it  Jobs  and  economic 
health. 

In  the  paper  industry,  the  picture  is  dif- 
ferent in  many,  but  not  all.  respects.  Here  is 
an  industry  that  has  never  had  the  false 
luxury  of  competitive  complacency.  Rather, 
throughout  Its  history,  it  has  always  had  in- 
tense foreign  and  domestic  competition,  and 
this  is  one  of  its  great  strengths.  Competi- 
tion has  l>een  a  stimulant  for  constant  in- 
vestment in  modernization,  iimovation.  and 
market  focus,  to  the  point  where  the  prod- 
ucts of  this  industry  are  generally  world 
competitive.  Here  is  a  basic  American  indus- 
try that  has  been  doing  its  Job  in  terms  of 
maintaining  its  competitive  position  against 
the  Xiest  world  competitors— Japan,  the 
second  largest  ptLper  producer  in  the  world: 
Canada;  Oermany;  Scandinavia;  and  Brazil 
and  other  developing  countries.  The  paper 
industry  is  a  part  of  the  same  iMsic  Ameri- 
can or  smokestack  industry  as  are  steel  and 
autos,  but  paper  has  transformed  itself  into 
modem  and  high-tech  smokestack  Industry. 

A  moment  ago  I  used  the  words  "generally 
world  competitive"  and  I  want  to  amplify 
that  phrase.  First,  the  paper  industry  was 
l)adly  hurt  when  the  value  of  the  dollar 
grew  excessively  against  other  currencies.  It 
is  not  immune  to  such  devasting  lapses  of 
attention.  Second,  while  essentially  all  of 
the  industry's  products  could  comiiete  in  a 
fundamental  sense  in  most  of  the  world's 
markets,  and  despite  the  Administration's 
success  in  weakening  the  dollar  against  a 
nimiber  of  foreign  currencies,  the  reality  Is 
that  foreign  trade  barriers  iixduding  curren- 
cy relationships  do  prevent  certain  products 
from  Iwing  truly  competitive.  The  padcag- 
ing  grades  of  paper  are  lietter  able  to  com- 
pete in  world  marlwts.  but  fine  papers,  such 
as  the  ones  made  here  at  Luke,  are  very 
much  less  able  to  do  so.  Printing  pi4>er8 
made  In  the  U.S.  do  not  find  their  way  into 
the  world  market  nearly  as  readily  as  for- 
eiim  imports  enter  the  UJS.  market. 

The  facts  are  that  other  countries  have 
protective  barriers  to  safeguard  their  paper 
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Industries  while  Imports  of  paper  into  this 
country  are  practically  without  duty  or  re- 
striction. The  result  is  that  American  fine 
papers  are  largely  f orecloaed  from  the  inter- 
national market;  while  hen  at  bamt,  tiMee 
papers  comttete  against  virtually  duty-free 
and  sulisldteed  impcnts  of  foreign  paper. 
More  than  five  times  as  much  flne  paper  is 
now  Imported  into  the  UJ3.  as  is  exported 
from  it.  The  fundamentals  do  not  Justify 
this.  It  is  surely  not  fair  trade. 

Third,  there  is  relatively  new  and  increas- 
ing flow  of  paper  from  some  of  the  develop- 
ing countries,  such  as  Brazil,  wlilch  prolv 
ably  has  the  lowest  costs  in  the  world.  We 
know  firsthand  about  the  cost  of  production 
in  Brazil  liecause  we  have  operations  there. 
We  don't  produce  printing  papers  here.  Init 
we  Imow  they  are  very  low  in  cost  and  of 
good  quality.  Brazilian  printing  paper  is  en- 
tering this  country  in  important  quantity. 

Up  to  now,  I  have  stressed  foreign  compe- 
tition only  because  it  is  a  newer  force  in 
terms  of  its  impact,  not  l>ecauae  it  overshad- 
ows domestic  competition  in  either  ability 
or  Intensity.  Domestic  competition  is  even 
more  rigorous  and  relentless.  To  put  the 
n£.  paper  industry  in  perspective,  it  is  the 
world's  largest  and  most  efficient.  It  has  trig 
mills,  staffed  by  very  able,  innovative,  and 
determined  organizations,  and  it  makes 
quality  paper  at  low  cost.  It  is  "world  class" 
In  every  respect,  and  its  diadpllne  is  the 
very  factor  that  has  enabled  its  participants 
to  cope  as  well  as  they  do  with  foreign  prod- 
ucts. 

There  are  several  more  things  I  want  to 
say  about  oompetition.  and  these  relate  to 
what  it  takes  to  compete  in  today's  world. 
Things  that  are  basic  to  what  we.  together, 
as  a  company  and  as  a  community,  will  tie 
setting  out  to  do  here  at  our  Luke  mill.  As  a 
community  and  as  a  mill,  we  each  have  sep- 
arate, but  alao  very  interrelated  roles  and 
responsibilities.  In  my  view,  there  are  at 
least  five  essential,  even  absolute,  require- 
ments for  competitive  success  today. 

First,  a  clear  strategic  plan  to  wtilch  all 
can  relate.  We  have  one,  and  I  wiU  descrttie 
it  shortly. 

Second,  a  wiimlng  attitude  combined  with 
world-class  skill  This  means  ctiamDionshtp 
performance,  and  nothing  less,  by  each  of 
us  in  every  aspect  of  our  worlL.  It  means  pre- 
cision, and  it  means  attention  to  every 
single  detail  l>ecause  the  difference  l>etween 
success  and  failure  is  normally  very  smsU. 

Third,  investment— the  ability  and  the 
willingness  to  commit  major  flnsncial  in- 
vestments and  human  energy  for  state-of- 
the-art  process,  equipment  and  product,  and 
for  the  research  and  development  to  point 
the  way.  In  our  capital  intensive  Industry, 
these  investments  are  long-term,  they  are  at 
full  risk,  and  there  are  no  guaranteed  out- 
comes l>eyond  what  we  ourselves  can 
achieve.  It  is  our  responsibility  to  make  suc- 
cess happen. 

Fourth,  an  innovative  and  committed  or- 
ganization at  all  levels  which  Ixith  welcomes 
and  also  initiates  change  for  competitive  ad- 
vantage, from  work  practice  to  product 
design,  and  an  organization  which  is  equally 
dedicated  to  superior  product  quality  and 
the  most  advanced  customer  service. 

The  Luke  mill's  recent  contract  settle- 
ment is  illustrative  of  these  vital  character- 
istics. The  agreement  is  very  conmetltive— 
fair  and  appropriate  Iwth  ways.  While  I 
very  gratified.  I  am  genuinely  not  surprised 
that  the  Luke  work  force  so  accurately  read 
competitive  reality  and  endorsed  this  con- 
tract without  reaching  for  noncompetitive 
rewards.  I  will  say  categorically  that  this 
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The   bill   contains   several   provisions   do-    Stalin.  We  in  America  must  not  be  slowed  to 
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played  a  very  important  role  In 
,  I  wffl  abortly  be  making. 
,  a  quality  of  employ- 
whlch  cnata  blch  confidence 
a  wand  future  can  be  built 
We  are  eoaaattted  aa  a  wimpany  to  competi- 
tive eraaea  and  benetlta.  but  this  oommit- 
■•■it  can  only  be  met  when  It  is  whole- 
heartedly eonpled  with  the  most  advanced 
and  effldeBt  work  practioes. 

And  fifth,  community  support  beyond  the 
eommttment  of  our  own  organtiation.  We 
rely  beavQy  on  the  genuine  commitment  of 
our  community,  and.  in  my  book,  communi- 
ty means  loeaL  county,  and  state.  I  was  very 
positively  iamrcssed  by  your  response  to 
two  things  I  called  for  in  a  qieech  I  made  a 
few  yeaia  ago  here  in  Allegany  County.  I 
said  then  that  to  invest  and  compete,  we 
needed  open,  competitive  bidding  in  oiu- 
eonatmetlon  contracts  and  that  we  also 
needed  competitive  property  tax  treatment 
for  our  Inveatmenta.  Tour  response  was 
swift  and  sure  on  these  two  mattos.  Just  as 
it  was  earlier  when  you  rose  up  to  protect 
the  mlU  from  the  imposttitMi  by  Oie  EPA  of 
eztrcme  and  very  noncompetitive  environ- 
mental standards  for  sulphiu-  dioxide.  Tour 
support  In  these  matters  was  a  key  element 
in  today's  announcement. 

It  is  impaattve.  both  locally  and  at  the 
state  level,  that  the  direct  costs  of  taxaUon. 
as  weQ  as  the  range  of  indirect  costs,  both 
legislative  and  regulatory,  never  go  beyond 
competitive  levels.  We  cannot  afford  handi- 
caps beymd  those  borne  by  our  competitors 
elaewbeie.  because  the  margin  of  commer- 
cial sueoeas  is  simply  to  narrow.  We  do  not 
ask  any  special  advantage:  we  ask  only  that 
you  support  us  with  a  level  field  on  which  to 
compete. 

On  a  national  basis,  we  are  for  a  tough- 
minded  and  determined  attitude  by  our  gov- 
ernment on  international  trade.  Not,  and  I 
atitaa  this,  protecti<mi8m  in  any  way,  rather 
free  and  completely  fair  trade  in  which  cur- 
rency relationships  are  appropriate  and  in 
which  other  bartters  and  subsidies  are  never 
leas  then  eqiuU.  or  better  yet,  ctnnpletely 
nonexistent— a  truly  open  world  market 
where  the  best  product  value  can  prevail  on 
Its  own  molt.  I  endorse  the  Administra- 
tion's growing  and  forceful  determination 
toward  this  end. 

Finally,  and  in  essence,  at  each  level- 
local,  county,  state,  and  national— we  need 
your  constant  hartting  and  commitment- 
strong  home  town  support  So  often  in 
tough  competition,  hcnne  fan  support— and 
that's  the  powerful  magic  of  home  field  ad- 
vantage—ia  the  decisive  and  winning  edge. 
We  fully  accept  that,  as  your  team,  our  per- 
formanee  must  continually  earn  your  re- 
spect, but  in  return,  we  need  to  know  you 
are  totally  with  us  when  we  are  on  the  field. 

We  have  invited  you  to  be  with  us  today 
ao  that  we  could  amMMmre  a  major  capital 
program  and  explain  as  well,  with  dear  sup- 
porting reasons.  Just  what  it  takes  to  make 
such  a  iMOgram  suoceasful  for  both  Westva- 
co's  shareholders  and  this  region. 

People  respond  to  competitive  challenge 
in  different  ways.  Some  retreat,  and  others 
rise  to  It  Weatvaoo  is  in  the  second  group. 
We  are  competttois  in  the  true  sense.  It  is 
said  in  the  worid  of  sports  that  the  "best  de- 
fense is  a  good  offenae."  In  other  words,  put 
the  challenge  to  your  competition.  This  is 
tine,  aa  vdl.  In  the  world  of  buatness,  and  it 
deacribea  Weatvaoo's  phOoaophy  very  accu- 
rately. It  is  thia  virit  which  ia  at  the  heart 
and  aoul  of  the  program  we  are  announcing 
today. 

Our  announcement  is  that  Westvaco  is 
going  to  make  the  largest  single  capital  in- 
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vestment  in  its  history  here  at  its  Luke  miU. 
It  will  be  $300  mlUicm.  and  construction  will 
be  complete  in  1900.  While  the  worii  to  be 
done  will  heavily  affect  almost  every  depart- 
ment from  the  pulp  mill,  to  the  paper  miU, 
to  tlK  finishing  and  customer  service  facili- 
ties, the  program  is  fimdamentaUy  product 
driven.  Our  objective  Is  to  focus  the  mill, 
even  more  than  now,  on  the  premium  por- 
tion of  the  fine  paper  market,  with  products 
of  unique  and  very  advanced  design.  We  will 
concentrate  on  the  development  and  pro- 
duction of  papers  that  others  will  find  very 
difficult  to  duplicate.  In  fact,  our  new  prod- 
ucts are  intended  to  obsolete  virtually  every 
product  that  the  mill  is  now  making. 

I  want  to  say  very  forthrlghUy  at  this 
point  that  our  plans  do  not  contemplate  in- 
creacd  mill  employment.  Competitive  strat- 
egy In  today's  world  calls  not  for  larger 
work  forces,  but  for  even  greater  efficiency 
and  productivity  without  additional  person- 
nel. Our  program  is  designed  to  signif  icanUy 
strengthen  the  competitive  position  of  the 
Luke  mill,  and  this  should  mean  improved 
econemic  health  and  security  for  the  miU, 
its  employees,  and  this  region.  We  expect 
this  new  investment  to  strongly  reinforce 
the  $200-niilIion-doUar  annual  economic 
impact  which  the  mill  now  has  in  this  com- 
munity. An  ever  stronger  Luke  mill  is  tre- 
mendously important  to  Westvaco's  future, 
and  It  is  my  belief  that  it  is  equally  impor- 
tant to  the  future  of  this  area. 

Our  construction  program  will  be  major  in 
both  scope  and  duration,  and  it  wlU  create 
the  need  for  some  2.000  construction  work- 
ers, ftather  than  being  new  construction  in 
an  isolated  area,  essentially  all  of  the  work 
wiU  involve  existing  equipment  and  facilities 
right  in  the  heart  of  our  operations.  It  will 
take  sklUful  planning  and  even  greater 
adaptability  and  cooperation  between  the 
miU  and  construction  organizations  to  get 
the  Job  done  whUe  the  paper  mill  continues 
to  serve  its  customers  reliably  and  with  out- 
standingly good  products. 

There  will  be  a  new  bleaching  line  and 
other  changes  in  the  pulp  mill.  Each  of  the 
mUl's  five  paper  machines  wUl  undergo 
major  reconstruction  in  support  of  their 
new  products.  There  wlU  be  major  and 
varied  additions  to  those  finishing  processes 
which  prepare  the  product  for  market  and 
assuK  precise  and  timely  customer  satisfac- 
tion. Overall  mill  production  will  grow  by 
about  15  percent,  but  additional  capacity  is 
less  of  an  objective  than  is  product  strategy. 
We  do  not  believe  that  being  larger  provides 
a  guarantee  of  success.  We  do  believe  that 
there  is  much  greater  potential  in  being 
better  and  in  making  products  which  have 
special  value. 

Our  decision  to  invest  (200  million  at 
Luke  is  a  very  carefully  considered  and  en- 
thusiastic commitment  of  both  capital  and 
confidence  in  this  region.  It  is,  as  well,  a 
major  extension  of  the  vigorous  and  steady 
progtam  of  modernization  which  we  have 
carried  on  here  for  the  past  thirty  years.  We 
believe  deeply  in  our  ability  to  compete  ef- 
fectively in  today's  world.  All  of  the  ingredi- 
ents for  success  are  right  here,  and  we  look 
forward  with  determined  confidence.  West- 
vaco is  dedicated  to  the  challenge,  and  we 
ask  for,  and  cotmt  on,  your  equally  forceful 
commitment— the  type  of  commitment  that 
has  always  characteriaed  the  Luke  mill  or- 
ganisation and  its  community. 

Thank  you  very  much  again  for  Joining  us 
today.  We  believe  there  is  an  exciting  future 
ahead! 


February  S5,  1987 

CDTS  IN  HEALTH  PROGRAMS 
SHOULD  BE  REJECTED 


HON.  MARILYN  LLOYD 


OF 
nr  THS  HOUSE  OF  RXPRKSDfTATIVXS 

Wednesday.  February  25,  1987 

Mrs.  LLOYD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  administra- 
tion's proposed  budget  for  fiscal  year  1968 
calls  for  dilep  cuts  in  health  programs  which  I 
beUeve  have  already  borne  far  more  than  their 
fair  share  9f  budget  reductions.  The  proposed 
$9  bUfion  m  Medhwe  and  Medicakl  cuts  rep- 
resent, diaproportionateiy,  nearly  one-third  of 
the  adminiWration's  total  deficit-reduction  pro- 
posal. The  biggest  single  cut— $4.7  bHHon— 
would  come  from  Mednare,  the  $70  bilikxv 
per-year  piogram  that  provides  health  cover- 
age for  some  30  million  eklerty  Americans. 
The  administration  is  also  proposing  to  cut 
$1.7  bHKon  from  the  Federal  share  of  Medic- 
aid, the  program  that  provides  health  care  to 
some  23  million  low-income  Americans — many 
of  wfK>m  would  be  hard  pressed  to  obtain 
care  if  not  for  this  much  needed  program. 

About  $1.3  billion  in  savings  would  come 
from  the  ithposition  of  a  $25.4  billion  cap  on 
the  Federal  share  of  the  program.  A  Federal 
cap  wouM  force  already  hard-pressed  States 
either  to  reduce  benefits  or  come  up  with  ad- 
ditional money  from  their  own  treasuries- 
many  of  which  are  rK>w  being  stretched  to  the 
limiL  The  Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  estimates  the  increased  State  share 
at  $1.3  biion,  but  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office  said  the  cost  to  States  wouM  be  ctoser 
to  an  astonishing  $3.2  billion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  proposals  are  simply  not 
affordable  to  the  State  of  Tennessee  wtiose 
residents  depend  greatly  on  Medicare  and 
Medicakl  services.  The  cost  of  health  care  is 
already  exorbitant  and  I  am  concerned  that 
the  enactment  of  such  measures  would  only 
heighten  what  Is  already  a  crisis  for  many  in 
obtaining  adequate  care  and  treatment  We  in 
Congress  must  not  tolerate  the  administra- 
tnn's  attampts  to  eviscerate  these  basic 
health  care  programs  upon  which  so  many 
vulnerable  Americans  depend.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  join  with  me  in  rejecting  the  admirv 
istration's  budget  so  that  vi«  can  enact  legisla- 
tion to  ensure  the  availability  of  quality  health 
care  for  all  Americans. 


rSIDER  TRADING 
JOHN  CONYERS,  JR. 

OrmCHIGAR 
m  THt  H017SK  OF  REPRSSDfTATrVBS 

Wednesday.  February  25,  1987 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission  arxJ  the  Justice 
Department  have  recently  taken  a  number  of 
weH  publicbed  enforcemem  actions  for  trading 
on  insider  informatkxi.  These  actkxis  raise 
questions  about  the  adequacy  of  Federal  laws 
proecribinfl  inskler  trading,  especially  In  view 
of  the  assertion  in  a  recem  Business  Week 
magazine  amde  that  "insider  trading  Is  not 
the  exoepfon,  its  becoming  the  rule." 
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Access  to  Inside  information — Informatkxi 
that  Is  not  known  pubKdy  and  that  wiU  affect 
ttw  vakje  of  a  company's  stodt— gives  an 
elite  group  of  greedy  securities  investors  and 
their  accomplKes  the  opportunity  to  make  gi- 
gantic profits.  The  kjser,  of  course,  is  ttie  av- 
erage Investor,  wtw  must  make  Investment 
decisions  without  the  benefit  of  the  inside  kv 
formatnn.  If  the  integrity  of,  and  publk:  confi- 
dence in.  tfie  stock  martcet  are  to  be  main- 
tained, there  must  t>e  tough  Federal  laws  on 
Insider  trading. 

The  committee  on  criminal  law  of  the  asso- 
ciation of  the  t>ar  of  the  city  of  New  York  has 
carefully  studied  Federal  law  dealing  with  in- 
skler trading.  The  committee  fourxJ  that  "the 
present  statutory  basis  for  both  civil  and  crimi- 
nat  Insider  trading  liability,  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  Act  of  1934,  does  not  directiy  ad- 
dress trading  on  nonpublk;  Informatnn,  and 
proscriptkxi  of  such  trading  Is  dependent  on 
SEC  rulemaking  under  the  act's  general  anti- 
fraud  provlsk>ns  arvl  judKiai  applkation  of 
ttK>se  antifraud  laws  and  rules  to  Inskler  trad- 
ing. While  this  may  be  an  acceptable  manner 
In  whKh  to  Impose  civil  liat>ility  for  Inskler  trad- 
ing— although  even  that  Is  open  to  questkxi — 
we  believe  It  Is  a  wtiolty  Inappropriate  basis 
for  Imposing  criminal  liatMlity.  Cnmiruil  pros- 
ecutk>ns  shoukJ  be  based  on  a  reasonat>iy 
specific  statute  kjentifying  the  conduct  that  Is 
prohibited."  To  remedy  the  deficiency  in  Fed- 
eral criminal  laws,  the  committee  recommend- 
ed a  new  Inskler  trading  statute. 

I  am  today  introducing  that  proposal  as  the 
"Inskler  Trading  Preventk>n  Act  of  1987."  This 
bill  will  be  the  vehkde  through  whk:h  the  Sub- 
committee on  Criminal  Justk»,  whk:h  I  chair, 
vnll  examine  inskler  trading.  The  subcommit- 
tee will  want  to  determine  If  it  agrees  with  Vns 
assodatkKi's  committee  on  criminal  law  that 
present  Federal  criminal  law  is  inadequate.  If 
the  subcommittee  does  firxJ  ttiat  current  law  is 
Inadequate,  the  sutx»mmittee  will  have  to  de- 
termine wtiether  the  "Inskler  Trading  Preven- 
tk>n  Act  of  1987"  does  wttat  needs  to  t>e 
done. 

Hearings  on  the  legislatkKi  will  begin  in  ttie 
very  near  future.  I  invite  all  persons  arxl  orga- 
nizatk>ns  Interested  In  testifying  to  contact  ttie 
sut>commlttee. 


REAUTHORIZATION  OF  THE 
NATIVE  AMERICAN  PROGRAMS 
ACT 


HON.  DALE  E.  KILDEE 

OP  mCHIGAN 
nr  THE  HOUSE  OF  REFRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  25,  1987 

Mr.  KILDEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  Intro- 
ducing legislatnn  to  amend  and  extend  for  3 
additmnal  years  at  such  sums  the  Native 
American  Programs  Act  This  bill  Is  klentKal  to 
one  passed  unanimously  by  ttie  House  and 
Senate  during  the  99th  Congress  and  then 
vetoed  by  the  Presklent  on  Septemt>er  26, 
1966.  The  act  was  established  to  provkle  for 
the  awardkig  of  grants  arxl  contracts  to  help 
American  Indtans,  Alaskan  Natives,  and  native 
Hawaiians  achieve  social  and  economic  self- 
suffkaency.  The  program  recognizes  all  native 
Amerteana  Inckjdkig  those  living  on  and  off 
reserv8lk>ns  in  rural  or  urt>an  settings. 
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The  bill  contains  several  provianns  de- 
signed to  strengthen  the  program  and  to  pro- 
vkle more  accountability  to  its  operatkxi.  Rrst, 
ttie  Administratkxi  on  Native  Americans  woukl 
be  required  to  establish  by  regulatkxi  their  ad- 
ministrative peer  review  process.  The  peer 
review  panel  will  rank  ttie  applk^tkKis  In  order 
of  their  relative  merit  and  sutxnit  them  to  the 
Commisskiner.  The  Commisskiner  will  then 
award  grants  based  on  ttie  peer  review 
panel's  recommendatxms.  In  those  Instances 
wtiere  he  cliooses  to  exercise  his  discretkin- 
ary  povrar  and  deviate  from  the  list  he  simply 
must  make  a  written  record  explaining  wtiy  he 
dkl  so  and  transmit  it  akxig  with  the  rankings 
to  ttie  Congress.  The  bill  wouki  furltier  require 
that  any  proposed  changes  In  polkry,  program 
or  applk:atk>n  requirements  made  by  the  Ad- 
ministratkin  for  Native  Americans  be  made 
through  the  regulatory  process.  Including  print- 
ing in  the  Federal  Register  for  comment 

The  new  provisk>ns  are  designed  to  tiuikJ  on 
ttie  Department's  akeady  established  proce- 
dures and  make  the  program  responsive  to 
the  needs  of  native  Americans.  TTiey  repre- 
sent wtiat  Congress  feels  Is  a  mandate  to 
ensure  stability  and  proper  bureaucratk; 
actnn.  Establishment  of  a  formal  peer  review 
panel  wHI  promote  an  equitable  grants  compe- 
titxxi,  while  ttie  new  publk^tkxi  requirements 
will  continue  to  foster  the  special  govemment- 
to-govemment  relatxxiship  shared  by  native 
Americans  and  the  Federal  Govemment. 

Last  year,  ttie  adminlstratk>n  had  6  months 
to  formulate  a  positx>n  on  the  bill.  TTieir  opin- 
km  was  not  forthcoming  and  the  Congress 
proceeded  with  toward  final  passage.  At  the 
12th  hour,  as  Congress  was  on  the  verge  of 
recess,  we  were  presented  with  a  list  of 
changes  demanded  by  ttie  administratkMi. 
There  was  no  opportunity  for  compromise. 

Throughout  the  conskleratk>n  of  ttie  legisla- 
tk>n,  I  have  offered  to  wor1(  to  reach  a  mearv 
ingful  accommodatkKi.  Indeed,  ttie  peer 
review  process  contained  In  the  bill  Is  itself  an 
alternative  to  ttie  appeals  process  requested 
t>y  many  in  ttie  Indian  community. 

Hopefully,  ttie  last  few  months  tiave  given 
all  Interested  parties  an  opportunity  to  tietter 
understand  ttie  intent  of  ttiese  arnendments 
and  the  rational  approach  they  embody.  As 
always,  I  remain  open  to  thoughtful  and  con- 
structive suggestnns  ttiat  take  Into  account 
the  needs  of  ttie  native  American  community 
and  ttie  improved  effectiveness  ttiat  can  result 
from  ensuring  them  ttie  same  meaningful  op- 
portunities to  comment  afforded  in  ottier  Fed- 
eral programs. 


REPUBLIC  OP  ESTONIA 


HON.  WM.  S.  BROOMFIELD 

OP  mCBIOAH 
in  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPBESERTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  25,  1987 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Febni- 
ary  24,  Estonian  AmerKans  commemorated 
ttie  69th  anniversary  of  ttie  dedaratkxi  of  in- 
dependence of  ttie  RepubiK  of  Estonia.  Here 
Is  yet  another  example  of  the  people  dispos- 
sessed of  their  homeland  by  the  Soviet 
regime. 

Estonians  are  a  proud  and  independent 
people  wtio  were  brutally  subjugated  under 
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Stalin.  We  in  America  must  not  be  alkiwed  to 
forget  ttie  suffering  and  humKaInn  of  a  coun- 
try that  once  stood  among  the  free  natens  of 
the  worid.  Let  this  commemoratnn  of  Esto- 
nia's brief  Independence  stand  as  a  symbol  of 
solktarity  for  ail  Americans  aganst  the  oppres- 
skHi  and  inhumanity  practk»d  by  ttie  Soviet 
Uraon. 

Ttie  absorptxxi  of  the  Battk:  States  of  Esto- 
nia, Lithuania,  and  Latvia  t>y  the  Soviets  Is  a 
story  of  human  suffering  ttiat  stiames  the 
pages  of  history.  The  League  of  Natnns  gave 
full  recognibon  to  Estonia  In  1922,  making  it  a 
part  of  ttie  intematnnal  community. 

In  1940,  Soviet  troops  in  direct  contraven- 
tkxi  of  intematkKtal  law,  crossed  ttie  Estonian 
border  and  put  an  end  to  ttie  universal  suf- 
frage, 8-hour  workdays,  land  reform,  and  basic 
human  rights  once  erijoyed  by  ttie  Estonian 
people.  In  their  program  of  subjugatton  the 
Soviets  shipped  thousands  of  Estonians  in 
boxcars  to  sieve  labor  camps  wittiin  Saieria. 
where  these  indMduals  faced  a  Hotocaust  of 
ttieir  own. 

AlttKHjgh  courageous  Indlvkluals  fougtit  a 
desperate  campaign  of  resistance,  the  Soviets 
installatkm  of  a  puppet  government  signaled 
the  end  of  Estonian  Independence.  The  Soviet 
Unk>n  dknated  a  harsh  program  of  agricultural 
collectivization  in  ttie  Baltic  regkKi  ttiat  result- 
ed in  ttie  death,  deportation,  and  starvation  of 
hundreds  of  ttiousands  of  Estonians,  Latvians, 
and  Lithuanians. 

Today  ttie  Soviet  Union  continues  to  pursue 
a  program  of  bnjtaiity  toward  ttiese  people. 
Estonians  are  being  subjected,  by  the  Soviets, 
to  systematic  cultural  reviston  and  tiistorical 
disinformation,  designed  to  destroy  ttieir  own 
national  klentity.  This  program  of  stiippiiig 
away  Estonian  cuKural  klentity  is  supplement- 
ed by  attempts  at  populating  Estonia  with  per- 
sons from  other  areas  of  ttie  Soviet  Ureon.  In 
our  modem  society  ethnic  diversity  is  some- 
ttiing  whKh  every  person  slioukl  dierish  as  a 
source  of  prkle  arxj  Indivkkiality.  Soviet  polny 
toward  ttiis  region  seeks  to  mettiodtoal^  de- 
stroy the  klentity  of  a  people. 

Let  ttie  captivity  of  Estonia  serve  as  a  corv 
stent  remirxler  to  the  free  worid  ttiat  the 
Soviet  Union  still  vk>lates  human  rights  in 
ways  that  shouM  stiock  the  conscience  of 
mankind.  Even  today  most  Western  nations 
refuse  to  accefit  the  Governments  of  ttiese 
three  Battk:  States  as  de  jure. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  fate  of  Estonia  is  mourned 
most  deeply  by  Its  own  resklents  wtw  cannot 
putHkdy  recognize  ttie  demise  of  ttie  freedom 
ttiey  once  hekl.  All  Americans  shouW  join 
ttiese  people  in  ttie  fervent  hope  ttiat  one  day 
Estonians  may  again  enjoy  ttie  t>lessing  of  Nb- 
erty  In  ttieir  own  native  lariid. 


INTRODUCTION  OP  TEffi  MER- 
CHANT  SEAMEN'S  BENEFIT 
ACT 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

OP  IfKW  TORK 
IJN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRXSEirTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  25,  1987 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  I  am  Intro- 
ducing legislation,  entitled  "Ttie  Merchant 
Seamen's  Benefit  Act",  to  recognize  ttiose 
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•1.     IijMmiii  In  mmhiit  mnam    Anri  uiora  rMen  ttia     who 
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THE  FAMILT  INVESTMENT  ACT      way  ticket  to  pennanent  dependence  and  per-    released  a  staff  wortdng  pwiar 
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Imv  miMMng  mwdwdt  SMnwn  who  rapeat- 
•dy  plaoad  ttiwnwHw  in  "hann's  way" 
ttjito«  ttw  hoaWaa  of  Wortd  Wjw  ll.  This  leg- 
hMion  wA  pRMida  ttw  wcoflniMon  that  thoaa 
ohMman  daaan*  In  ttMlr  own  ri^M-^  raoos- 
nMon  ttMl  la  not  awaHbla  undar  axisting  laws. 

During  Wortd  Wm  II.  Iha  loaaea  auftarad  t>y 
Otf  marehant  marina  waw  staoQsring.  What  is 
not  aw*  iBWwn  la  thai  7M  U.S.-«ag  mardwnt 
vaaaaia  wan  loot  in  al  Ihaatars  of  oparation. 
Thouaandi  of  marehant  aaaman  ware  Iniured 
or  daiMadt  600  apant  tkna  aa  priaoners  of 
war  or  civftan  Mamaaa:  mi  5.682  were  MHad 
or  miaaing  In  adon.  Thair  mortally  rate  of  2.8 
paioani  I*  luol  Inaignlllcandy  lasa  than  the  2.9 
paroani  loaa  ralto  auffarad  t>y  the  U.S.  Marine 
Coipa  and  algnlllcanMy  more  than  the  loss 
Mtoaulfarad  by  al  the  other  armed  services 
conUnad.  SNI,  to  tNa  day,  the  United  States 
ramalna  the  only  maior  maritime  nation  that 
haa  not  recognhad  mercfiant  seamen  wtw 
conkfeulad  graafly  to  a  auooaaaful  war  effort 

Many  of  ua  can  racaV— end  ottiers  have 
read  ^XMl— the  deya  in  1942  and  1943  when 
our  mawiiani  afilpping  was  being  brutalized  by 
anamy  aubmartnaa  operating  dose  to  our 
ahoraa.  W*  can  lacal  the  battle  of  the  Atlan- 
tic and  our  efforts  to  resupply  Great  Britain, 
Franca,  and  our  otfiar  European  aMes.  We 
can  racal  ttw  raiaf  convoys  that  traveled  the 
traachareus  Murmanak  route  to  resupply  our 
Ruaaian  aHaa.  We  can  recaH  the  Pacific  cam- 
paigns and  the  aupport  missions  tttat  were 
oor¥luctad  by  a  proud  and  ever-present  mer- 
cftant  marina.  I.  porsonaMy,  remember  seeing 
hundreds  of  vaaaala  mchorad  off  Qty  Island. 
New  Yoric— an  area  I  preeently  represent— 
praparing  for  convoy  duty  for  the  crossing  of 
ttw  Aianllc.  San  Francisco,  ottier  west  coast 
ports,  and  many  guN  coaat  ports  wsre  Ikewise 
orammad  UM  wNh  marehant  voasolo  and  mer- 
Ghai4  aaaman  ready  to  riak  tfteir  lives  in  the 
aar  ettoit  Wa  must  never  forget  those  dedi- 
cated MMduala  who  saBad  Into  the  daricness 
of  tiM  untawwn  wNh  lltle  or  no  protection.  It  is 
now  moat  belMing  for  this  grateful  Nation  of 
oua  to  recognfae  ttie  vaiant  efforts  of  those 


Our  merchant  seamen  have  manned  our 
merchant  shipa  ainoe  tlie  creation  of  our 
NaMoa  Today,  we  have  merchant  seamen 
manning  our  pr»poaltioned  supply  fleet  in  the 
Indtan  Ocean,  our  apeciaMied  military  seaNft 
command  vessola,  and  our  privately  owned, 
deap^lraft  flael  of  merchant  vaeaels.  Today, 
aa  before,  ttwy  stand  ready  to  help  this  Nation 
In  Nb  tknaof  need. 

During  ttie  laat  Congreas,  the  subcommittee 
I  chair— Iha  Subcommlttaa  on  Mercfiant 
Marina-^MM  an  OMoraight  hearing  on  August 
13.  1006,  on  awarda  and  benefits  for  mer- 
cfiant aaaman.  The  fiearing  proved  quite  re- 
vaalng.  Significant  contributions  of  the  mer- 
chant marine  during  Worid  War  II  were  high- 
Ighted.  Many  who  aaiad  In  "hami's  way" 
ware  younger  or  older  Itian  draft  age.  Many 
wt»  ware  of  draft  age  were  often  exempt 
from  mWanf  corMcripUon  due  to  ttwir  ptiysnal 
condMon.  TTioaa  who  ware  of  draft  age  arxl 
pliyaicaly  fit  ware  oflan  not  accepted  in  ttie 
aarvioa,  aiKl  ware  adviaed  to  continue  employ- 
mant  hi  ttw  merchant  marlrw  due  to  the  ax- 
afiortage  of  competent  merchant 
Many  of  them  ware  aaaentlally  under 
mllary  conbol.  paitormed  wartime  responsi- 
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bittes  In  combst  areas,  and  were  often  the 
target  of  enemy  attack.  Many  were  captured 
and  became  prisoners  of  war  for  lengttiy  peri- 
odk.  Whie  saCng,  tfiey  were  not  In  a  reaaona- 
bla  positton  to  resign  from  duty,  nor  were  they 
given  excessive  time  ashore  t>et«reen  voy- 
ages. 

In  light  of  wtiat  was  learned  at  the  hearing.  I 
decided  to  Introduce  legislatkxi  tfiat  is  40 
years  overdue.  The  centerpiece  of  my  legisla- 
tnn  is  to  provide  benefits— primarily  health 
and  hoapitalization  benefits— to  those  mer- 
cfwnt  seamen  wtK>  served  on  merdiant  ves- 
sels during  ttie  pertod  of  hostilities  from  De- 
camber  7,  1941,  through  August  15,  1945. 
This  Inckides  service  as  a  civilian  or  civil  serv- 
ice member  of  ttie  merchant  marine  on  ves- 
aelB  of  the  United  States  on  an  ocean,  coast- 
wise, or  intercoastal  voyage. 

To  qualify,  a  mercfiant  seaman  must  have 
saled  for  a  total  period  equal  to  at  least  12 
montfis  during  ttie  45  montfis  of  hostilities. 
This  service  must  be  verifiable  by  entries 
noted  In  a  continuous  discfiarge  book,  certifi- 
cales  of  discharge,  a  certifk:ate  of  substantial- 
ly continuous  service,  or  ottier  appropriate 
documentatton. 

This  credttable  active  duty  servne  for  the 
receipt  of  benefits  woukl  also  IncHxle  time 
spent  as  a  prisoner  of  war  or  civilian  internee 
as  ttie  result  of  enemy  actxxi  against  mer- 
chant shipping.  Time  spent  in  various  maritime 
or  Armed  Forces  schools  woukf  also  be  iiv 
duded  in  determinatton  of  ttiis  service.  Those 
seamen  wtio  were  disat>led  or  permanently  irv 
jured  as  ttie  result  of  enemy  actton  against 
mercfiant  sfiipping  woukl  qualify  for  benefits 
witiout  regard  to  tfie  bask:  12-months'  servtee 
requirement  Finally,  benefits  wouM  not  be  ret- 
roactive but  woukl  tie  available  tieginning  on 
the  date  of  enactment. 

One  might  ask  wliy.  so  many  years  after  tfie 
temiinatton  of  Wortd  War  II,  are  we  interested 
in  this  type  of  legislatmn.  To  place  tilings  in 
tfw  proper  perspective,  one  must  review  a 
little  history.  After  tfie  war,  the  issue  of  bene- 
fits was  reviewed  by  ttie  Congress,  but  no 
progress  was  made.  Ttiis  was  primarily  due  to 
tfw  mistaken  assumptkm  tfiat  mercfiant 
seamen  were  highly  pakf  for  the  risks  they 
took  In  tfie  form  of  war-zone  bonuses.  Wfien 
one  does  an  analysis  of  pay  scales,  military 
dependent  alk>wances,  and  certain  surtax  and 
vkilory  tax  exdusmns,  tfie  actual  income  after 
taies  of  a  merchant  seaman  and  a  naval 
seaman  were  comparable.  This,  of  course, 
does  not  include  tfie  benefits  a  naval  seaman 
received;  for  example,  housing  mortgage,  edu- 
calkxial.  and  reemptoyment  assistance — to 
name  only  a  few. 

Anottier  Inequity  was  ttie  amount  of  assist- 
ance ttw  dependents  of  a  mercfiant  seaman 
killed  in  actton  received  compared  to  those 
d^endents  of  a  naval  guncrew  seaman.  Mer- 
cfwnt  seamen  dependents  redeved  a  lump 
stwn  payment  of  $5,000.  Dependents  of  naval 
saamen  killed  In  actkxi  received  6  montfis' 
tiase  pay  and  an  annuity  for  life,  plus  cover- 
age for  dependent  cfiiMren  until  age  18 — 
viMch,  in  most  instances,  added  up  to  conskl- 
etatily  more.  Based  on  life  expectancy  tatiles 
and  ttw  numtwr  of  dependents,  tfiis  annuity 
cQuM  be  from  three  to  six  times  as  much  as  a 
mercfiant  seaman  received.  Ttw  same  com- 
pensation ratio  prevailed  for  ttiose  seamen 
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WTO  reoBivea  owaowig  siiunaa.  i  mgni  aoo 
that,  exoept  for  a  few  sentor  Ncerwed  offioere, 
every  nwrcfwnt  seaman  aboard  a  merchant 
veaaelopuM  have  earned  more  money  aahore 
in  defenae-retatad  work  wntfiout  risking  twing 
killed  or  incapacitatad  t>y  bombing  or  torpedo 
attacks.  They  chose  to  accept  tfw  risk  in  tfw 
defense  of  our  Nation,  and  it  is  about  time 
their  Nafon  recognizes  ttwir  endeavore. 

Some  contend  tfwt  mercfiant  seamen  vrere 
free  to  slop  sailing  whenever  tfwy  desired  and 
were  not  sutiiect  to  the  degree  of  control  ex- 
ercised over  a  memtwr  of  ttw  armed  servkws; 
thereforo,  ttwy  shoukJ  not  be  entitted  to  veter- 
arw'  status.  WfiHe  tfiis  argument  appears  vaNd 
on  its  face,  tfw  realities  of  manning  mercfiant 
vessels  during  tfw  war  leads  orw  to  a  dtff  erent 
conclusion. 

A  meScfiam  seaman  wras  only  pakj  for  tfw 
tinw  he  wras  attacfwd  to  a  mercMnt  vessel 
and  received  no  pay  twtween  voyages  wfiHe 
awaiting  assignment  to  another  vessel.  When 
he  took  a  month  or  so  off,  he  was  not  paki — 
wtiMe  tfw  naval  seaman  received  30  days  of 
annual  leave  with  pay.  It  is  true  tfiat  in  some 
instancea,  merchant  seamen  made  orw  or  two 
voyages  and  tfwn  deckled  to  seek  safe  shore- 
skie  emptoyment  My  bHI  recognizes  tfiis  fact 
and  only  provkles  twnefits  to  tfiose  mercfiant 
seamen  wiiose  actual  sailing  time — from  sigrv 
ing  on  aMpping  articles  to  signing  off  sfiipping 
articles-*«quals  12  months  out  of  a  45-month 
period  of  hostilities. 

Wfiile  the  issue  of  benefits  for  mercfiant 
seamen  has  been  with  us  for  some  tinw,  tfw 
wfiole  iSBue  was  reopened  in  1977  with  enact- 
ment of  Publk;  Law  95-202.  This  law  requires 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  (since  delegated  to 
tfw  Secretary  of  ttw  Air  Force)  to  desigrwte 
as  veterarw  the  women's  Air  Force  servkw 
pitots  [WASPS]  and  ottier  "SimHarty  situated 
groups"  if  the  Secretary  finds  that  ttw  sennce 
constituted  active  military  service  and  tfw 
members  were  discharged  honorably. 

A  recent  dedsnn  of  ttw  Department  of  De- 
fense oivilian/mHitary  servkw  review  txwrd 
granting  veterans'  status  to  mercfiant  seamen 
wfw  were  requisitioned  by  ttw  Army  to  serve 
on  "Btockships"  in  support  of  operation  "Mul- 
berry" during  tfw  landing  at  hkxmandy  raises 
questions  of  fairness  and  reasonableness. 
Sunken  btocksfiips  were  a  part  of  ttw  artifkaal 
harbors  and  sunken  concrete  caissons  tfwt 
provkled  a  sheltered  area  for  tugs,  barges, 
landing  craft  and  antiaircraft  plattorms.  Ttwse 
artifdal  liartxxs  were  called  "mulberries"  and 
were  used  to  discharge  enormous  amounts  of 
supplies  and  equipment  until  a  major  port  fa- 
cility coukf  be  captured.  This  was  a  brief,  one- 
time evont  that  provkled  veterans'  status  to  a 
very  Kmited  nuniber  of  mercfiant  seamen.  It  is 
inconceivatile  to  me  tfwt  ttiose  wfio  served  in 
tfw  mefcfiant  marirw  for  a  much  tonger  time 
ttian  it  look  to  complete  operation  "Mulberry" 
are,  aftar  more  tfian  40  years,  still  denied  vet- 
erans' status. 

IMy  bV  attempts  to  rectify  otjvnus  inequities. 
It  deseives  the  support  of  tfiose  who  believe 
that  ifs  tinw  to  pay  tribute  to  mercfiant 
seamen  with  words  arxl  deeds. 
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THE  FAMTTiY  INVESTMENT  ACT 
OP  1987 


HON.  BARBARA  B.  KENNELLY 

OP  coNiracncuT 

nf  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEirTATrVKS 

Wednesday,  February  25,  1987 

Mrs.  KENNELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  ttiis  coun- 
try's welfare  program  has  twen  very  much  In 
the  news  of  late.  Studies  have  documented  its 
failings;  expert  groups  have  put  forth  strate- 
gies for  improvement  ttw  Governors  have 
called  for  reform;  ttw  administration  has  lent 
its  voice  to  tfw  demands  for  cfiange.  Valkj 
critidsm  of  tfw  welfare  system  is  coming  from 
both  ends  of  ttw  political  spectrum,  and  from 
ttiose  who  pay  for  welfare  and  from  tfiose 
who  receive  it 

All  of  us  fwve  our  reasons  for  demanding 
change  in  ttw  current  system.  Mine  is  tfwt  I 
simply  cannot  accept  taxpayers'  dollars  being 
used  to  create  and  sustain  an  underclass  in 
America.  But  wtwtever  our  reasons,  we  can 
agree  tfwt  now  is  ttw  time  to  act. 

Today,  we  are  taking  anotfwr  step  toward 
making  welfare  reform  a  reality.  We  are  intro- 
ducing ttw  Family  Investment  Act  a  tiill  tfwt 
wouM  make  fundamental  clwnges.  not  only  in 
ttw  operation  of  tfw  welfare  system,  but  in  its 
bask:  purpose. 

Tfw  goal  of  tfw  welfare  system  must  be  to 
get  people  off  welfare  and  to  work.  It  Is  as 
simple  as  that  The  welfare  system  must 
enatile  people  to  support  tfwmselves  and  ttwir 
families.  It  must  encourage,  not  discourage, 
self-suffkaency.  It  must  strengttwn,  not 
weaken,  families.  It  must  provkJe  suffkaent 
inconw  so  that  recipients  can  focus  their  ef- 
forts on  removing  themselves  from  tfw 
system.  And  it  must  not  only  equip  appropriate 
recipients  with  ttw  tolls  ttwy  need  to  move 
from  welfare  to  work— it  must  dairwnd  that 
ttwy  use  tfwm. 

AFDC  does  not  live  up  to  those  goals 
today.  It  is  a  compelling  indk:tnwnt  of  tfw 
present  system  that  orw  of  every  four  chiklren 
t>om  in  this  country  last  year  was  bom  poor, 
even  after  AFDC  twnefits  were  counted  in 
family  Inconw.  Even  consklered  simply  as  a 
poverty  program,  welfare  is  not  working.  But 
its  failures  go  far  beyond  ttwt 

Welfare  does  not  worit  to  strengttwn  fami- 
lies. In  many  ways — from  restiicting  intact 
families  from  receiving  AFDC  to  ignoring  ttw 
support  responsibilities  of  fathers— welfare  ac- 
tually mxks  to  weaken  family  bonds. 

Welfare  does  not  provkle  for  the  devetop- 
ment  of  ttw  skills,  education,  or  support 
needed  to  create  a  way  out  Particularty  for 
young  women,  welfare  provMes  bare  suste- 
nance, not  ttw  education  and  job  training  ttwt 
are  avenues  to  self-suffkaency. 

Pertwps  most  important  welfare  does  noth- 
ing to  encourage  tfw  digriity  and  self-respect 
ttwt  are  crucial  for  self-sufficiency.  Only  infre- 
quently and  half-heartedly  does  it  demand  ttwt 
recipients  take  responsibility  for  themselves. 

These  are  ttw  protilems  that  beset  ttw  wel- 
fare system.  Welfare  shouki  be  a  two-way 
stieet  of  mutual  otiligation— ttw  obligation  of 
society  to  help  those  in  need,  and  ttw  obliga- 
tion of  tfioae  in  need  to  help  tfwmaelves.  But 
in  far  too  many  caaes,  K  pr«>vides  only  a  one- 
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way  ticket  to  permanent  dependence  and  per- 
manent poverty. 

Ttw  Family  Investanent  Act  woukl  restruc- 
tajre  welfare  to  create  ttwt  two-way  stteet  It 
wouM  replace  AFDC  with  an  entirely  new  pro- 
gram, designed  from  ttw  ground  up  to  do 
what  assistance  shoukf  do.  Let  me  highlight  a 
few  key  proviskxw. 

First,  tfiis  tiill  woukj  require  wettare  recipi- 
ents, inchjding  single  mottwrs  of  young  cfiil- 
dren,  to  participate  at  least  part-time  in  job 
trainirig  or  education  or  to  wori(.  At  the  same 
time,  it  woukl  ensure  ttw  child  care,  transpor- 
tetion.  and  otfwr  sennces  ttwt  make  work  pos- 
sitile.  Ttwse  comprefwnsive  welfare-to-work 
programs  wouM  be  designed  by  ttw  Stetes  to 
meet  tfwir  clients'  needs. 

Second,  ttiis  bill  wouM  estatilish  a  family 
living  standard,  not  nationwkie.  but  Stete  by 
State,  to  ensure  an  adequate  level  of  support 
for  ttiose  still  needing  Income  assistance.  Ttw 
FLS  woukl  reflect  tfw  costs  of  bask:  necessi- 
ties in  each  State  or  area  of  a  State.  Wettare 
twnefits  woukl  tw  in  tfw  form  of  "supple- 
ments" to  existing  family  income — for  exam- 
ple, wages,  chikl  support  and  penstons. 

And  third,  this  bill  woukl  place  relationships 
between  welfare  recipients  and  welfare  wori(- 
ars  on  a  new  footing:  A  contractual  footing 
wtwre  obligations  and  responsibilities  on  both 
skies  are  spelled  out  clearly,  and  where  sanc- 
tions exist  if  tfwy  are  not  met  I  believe  this 
approach  will  maximize  Indrvkkial  responsibility 
and  minimize  ttw  king-term  dependency  we 
are  all  so  concerned  atxxjt. 

The  Family  Investment  Act  makes  sorrw 
very  signifkwnt  departures  from  welfare  as  we 
know  it  In  ttiis,  it  buikls  on  ttw  really  excellent 
wori(  done  by  the  American  Publk:  Wettare 
Association,  whose  thoughtful  study  of  wettare 
reform.  "One  CfiiW  in  Four,"  has  contritxjted 
so  much  to  tfw  debate.  As  a  memtwr  of  the 
Public  Assistance  and  Unemptoyment  Com- 
pensation Subcommittee  of  Ways  and  Means, 
I  am  kxiking  forward  not  only  to  continuing 
tfiis  Important  detwte,  but  to  moving  a  com- 
prehensive welfare  reform  bill  tins  year. 

We  are  a  socwty  of  great  wealth,  yet  pover- 
ty—even permanent  poverty— remains.  It  is  to 
our  credit  that  in  tfw  past  we  have  sought 
solutions  to  ttw  protilem  of  want  in  a  society 
of  plenty.  Yet  much  of  what  we  have  tiled  so 
far  fias  not  worked,  or  no  kinger  works.  Mere 
transfers  of  money  are  not  enough.  Neitfwr 
are  lectajres  aribout  the  values  of  dignity  and 
self-reliance.  If  ttw  tilp  from  wettare  to  wori(  is 
going  to  be  worth  taking,  hard  work  must  have 
resutts  and  sett-reliance  must  fwve  rewards. 

That  is  what  this  bill  is  about  It  demands 
ttwt  people  make  an  effort  to  help  ttwm- 
selves,  and  it  promises  a  real  cfiance  for 
tfiose  who  do.  Thank  you  very  much. 


FAIRNESS  OP  EXCISE  TAX  IN- 
CREASE SHOULD  BE  CONSID- 
ERED 


HON.  BART  GORDON 


or 

nf  THE  HOUSE  or  RSPRESEIfTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  25,  1987 
Mr.  GORDON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Febnwry 
17, 1986,  Senator  George  MrrcHEu.  of  Maine 
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released  a  staff  woridng  paper  preparad  by 
ttw  Congresskmal  Budget  Oflloe  [C80]  rnrtH- 
tied"  The  Distributional  Effects  of  an  kicraaaa 
in  Selected  Federal  Excise  Taxes."  The  study 
was  prepared  at  ttw  request  of  Senator 
Mitchell. 

The  C60  study  reviewed  ttw  distributional 
effects,  among  income  daaaes,  of  a  atmulatad 
increase  of  $1  billnn  in  gross  excise  tax  reve- 
nues from  separate  increases  in  ttw  excise 
tax  on  seven  commodities:  twer,  wine,  ik)uor, 
tobacco,  gasoline,  airfare,  and  telepfione  serv- 
kw. 

Except  for  tfw  excise  tax  on  airfares,  ttw 
study  concluded  ttwt  "Increases  in  all  ottwr 
excise  taxes  woukl  be  at  least  marginally  re- 
gressive." More  to  iiw  point  ttw  study  also 
concluded.  "An  increase  in  ttw  excise  tax  on 
totwcco  would  be  ttw  most  regressive  of  aM 
ttw  taxes  consklered." 

Each  year,  tfwre  are  efforts  in  ttw  House 
and  ttw  ottwr  body  to  increase  ttw  Federal 
excise  tax  on  cigarettes.  These  efforts  are 
founded  in  two  separate  trains  of  tfiougtit  On 
the  one  hand,  an  increase  Is  propounded  as  a 
mettiod  of  raising  revenue  in  order  to  meat 
reconciliation  requirements.  Tfw  ottier  hand 
seeks  to  substantially  decreaae  ttw  level  of 
sales  of  cigarettes  by  making  tfwm  too  expen- 
sive for  ttw  average  consumer.  Granted,  tt  is 
an  easy  target  for  a  tax  increaae,  but  the 
equity  of  such  legislation  is  usually  ignored  by 
tfw  proponents  of  an  increase. 

The  CBO  study  deariy  iHustiates  ttwt  exdae 
taxes,  and.  particularty  ttw  exciae  tax  on  ciga- 
rettes, are  extiwneiy  regressive.  At  ttw  current 
16-cent  level,  tfw  tobacco  excise  tax,  as  a 
percent  of  Inconw,  is  15  times  higher  for  tow- 
Income— less  tfwn  $5,000  per  year— familias 
ttwn  for  high-income— over  $S0,000  per 
year— families.  If  ttiis  were  any  ottwr  commod- 
ity, I  suspect  tfwt  an  effort  to  increase  tfw  tax 
burden  on  our  tow-  and  mkldle-income  Ameri- 
cans woukl  not  be  introduced,  much  less  seri- 
ously consklered  by  Congress. 

In  releasing  ttw  report  Senator  Mitchell, 
who  is  a  member  of  ttw  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee, reminded  Congress  ttwt  as  we  oonskl- 
er  revenue  options  ttiis  year,  we  shouki  be 
aware  of  tfw  unfairness  of  relying  on  irv 
creases  In  excise  taxes.  I  would  urge  ttw 
review  of  ttw  CBO  study  by  ttiose  ¥vho  seek 
to  Increase  excise  taxes. 


INTRODUCTION  OP  THE  NA- 
TIONAL SEABED  HARD  MINER- 
AI£  ACT 


HON.  MKE  LOWRY 

OP  WASHmCTOII 
in  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPSESBirTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  25.  1987 

Mr.  LOWRY  of  Washington.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  am  reinttxxlucing  the  National  Seabed 
Hard  Minerals  Act  This  bill  is  klentical  to  H.R. 
5464  that  I  inti-oduced  in  ttw  99tti  Congress. 
Ttiis  legislation  is  necessary  twcause  repre- 
sentatives of  industry,  environmental  groupa 
and  coastal  States  have  expressed  sertoua 
misgivings  about  tfw  adequacy  of  section  6(k) 
of  ttw  Outer  Continental  SfwH  Lands  Act 
Amendmente  as  a  statutory  regime  for  ttw  da- 
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keap  in  mind  wfwt  lessorw  we  have  learned    numtwr  of  trade  Nlwralizing  measures  on  a 
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Eagle  Recognition  Banquet  at  Cotonial  Parte 
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of  tanl  iwinsral  rasouross  hmUmi 

our  NMion't  ■wclu»l<»  •oononic  zone  [EEZ]. 

Mar  to  ttw  feMnducion  of  H.R.  5464.  a 

group  conprlMd  of  industry  repre- 

wMiciniimitel  groups  and  coastal 

and  ooiwnad  by  the  Woods  Hole 

OBeanographic  Inmution.  had  been  wortdng 

5464  was  bcaed  on  many  of  tfw  reoonwnen- 
daiofn  prapoaad  by  Ihia  tvortdng  group. 

Iniha  Int  Oongraaa.  on  June  26.  1966.  the 
Oubtoimniles  on  Panama  Canal/CXS.  which 
I  chaked.  held  an  oweraii^  heaiing  concern- 
ing ttw  adaquacy  of  section  8(lc).  A  second 
JoiM  hearing  on  KR.  5464  wae  heid  on  Sep- 
tember 23.  1966  by  the  Subcommittee  on 
Oceanography,  wliich  I  now  chair,  and  the 
Suboommillee  on  Pwama  Canal/OCS.  At  the 
aeoond  hearing,  rapreeenlalives  from  industry, 
IS,  srwironmental  groups,  univer- 
and  the  working  group  testified  in  sup- 
port of  KR.  5464.  However,  many  of  the  wit- 
neeaae  <M  suggest  mirtor  cftanges  or  modHi- 

The  fact  the  bM  I  am  introducing  today  does 
not  incorporale  some  of  these  suggestions 
arvl  raoommandaliorw  does  not,  in  any  way, 
indkala  that  I  am  not  receptive  to  some  of  the 
propoaed  ctwngea  to  the  legislalion. 

Ralwr,  becauae  tlw  wortdrtg  group  has 
played  such  a  significant  rote  thus  far  in  devel- 
oping a  conaenaus  about  ttw  principle  to  be 
incorporated  in  any  legislalion,  I  would  Kite  to 
take  ttw  time  necessary  to  cortsult  furttier  with 
the  working  group  about  posstt)le  cfianges  in 

I  am  eager  to  work  in  the  100th  Congress 
with  ttw  working  group,  as  weH  as  ottwr  inter- 
eet  perties,  to  devetop  a  fonvanMooking  bill, 
based  on  as  much  consensus  as  possible,  to 
be  arwctad  Into  law. 

To  that  end  I  wdcomo  suggestkxis  from  my 
colsaguas  arxl  others,  inducing  ttiose  from 
wilhin  tlw  adnMatralion,  wtw  see  the  need 
for  more  compreheraive  statutory  authority 
than  that  provided  under  section  8(k)  of  the 
OCS  Lands  Act 


MEDICARE  CATASTROPHIC 
ILLNESS  COVERAGE  ACT 


HON.  NORMAN  F.  LENT 


'YORK 

nr  THB  HOUSE  or  rkprxsehtattves 

Wedneaday.  February  25, 1987 

Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  join 
the  dMnguiahed  Repubican  leader,  Mr. 
MCHEL,  and  several  of  my  colleagues  as  an 
original  coaponaor  of  the  Modfcure  Cata- 
stnpliic  Mnees  Coverage  Act  This  legislatkxi, 
wfdch  has  Iwen  erKtorsed  t>y  ttw  administra- 
Von,  wfl  provide  comprehensive  acute  twalth 
caia  ooverage  to  Medfesro  berwficiaries  after 
they  have  peid  $2,000  in  out-of-pocket  ex- 
peiwes>  With  a  rwmirwl  increase  in  ttw  Medi- 
care part  B  premium,  a  significant  number  of 
aldarty  wM  Iw  freed  from  the  severe  firancial 
rWia  that  aooompany  even  mnrrwi  hospitali- 
zaton.  I  applaud  the  Depwtment  of  Health 
and  Human  Services  and  its  dtolinguished 
laaaar,  Secrslary  Bowen,  in  developing  ttiis 

In  the  months  ahead,  as  we  scrutinize  ttiis 
lagWalon  more  thoroughly,  we  wM  have  to 
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keep  in  mind  wfwt  lessons  we  hsve  learrwd 
dudng  ttw  Mednare  program's  22-year  growth 
and  wfwt  ttw  demograpfwrs  ten  us  about  age 
petems  in  ttw  future.  Wtwn  medkare  was  es- 
tattistwd  in  the  mid-1960's,  we  perceived  our- 
selves as  a  natkxi  of  virtually  unlimited  Feder- 
al resources.  We  have  been  humt>led  in 
reoant  years  as  it  has  twcome  apparent  ttwt 
the  Kmits  of  Federal  sperxling  are  rwt  txxjnd- 
leae.  The  legislatkm  I  am  cosporaoring  today 
has  a  number  of  safeguards  txalt  into  It  to  pre- 
vent ttw  Federal  Government  from  paying 
huge  sums  of  morwy  out  of  gerwral  revenues 
for  catastFopfvc  health  servkws.  But  we  will 
have  to  assure  ttwt  ttxwe  safeguards  remain 
in  place,  especially  if  we  recognize  ttwt  the 
segment  of  ttw  populatkxi  ttwt  will  grow  at  ttw 
fastest  rate  in  ttw  rwxt  decades  is  ttw  seg- 
ment above  ttw  age  of  65. 

As  ttw  ranking  mirwrity  memtwr  of  ttw 
Energy  and  Commerce  Committee,  to  wtiKh 
ttiis  legislalion  is  Kkely  to  be  referred,  I  will 
make  every  effort  to  insure  ttwt  ttw  legislatnn 
thai  emerges  from  ttwt  committee  responsibly 
addresses  ttw  catastrophk:  health  care  needs 
of  the  ekjerty. 


CITRUS/PASTA  AGREEMENT 


HON.  ROBERT  T.  MATSUI 

OP  CALirORIf  lA 
IN  THZ  HOCSE  OF  RXFRXSENTATTVCS 

Wednesday,  February  25. 1987 

Mr.  MATSUI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  introducing 
today  legislatkyi  wtwih  vvouk)  implement  ttw 
United  States/EEC  Citrus/Pasta  Agreement 
concluded  on  August  10,  1986,  after  interne 
and  diffKuH  negotiattons  between  U.S.  Trade 
Representative  Clayton  Yeutter  and  EEC  Ex- 
terrwl  Relatx>ns  Commisskxwr  Willy  De 
Clercq. 

Ttw  agreement  t>ring8  to  a  ctose  ttw  citrus/ 
pasta  dispute  ttwt  was  pending  for  some  16 
years.  Let  me  briefly  descritw  ttw  history  of 
this  kKigstanding  dispute  for  those  of  you  wtw 
are  not  familiar  with  the  so-called  pesta  war. 

The  dispute  began  in  1969  over  the  EEC's 
practxw  of  granting  preferential  tariff  rates  to 
dtius  and  citrus  product  imports  from  certain 
Mediterranean  countries— a  practice  ttwt  was 
widely  acknowledged  to  vtolate  ttw  most-fa- 
voved-rwtion  prindpte  of  ttw  GATT.  After 
years  of  urwuccessful  bilateral  negotiatkxw, 
the  United  States  brought  the  matter  to  GATT 
dispute  settlenwnt  wtwre  a  judgment  was 
rendered  confirming  ttwt  U.S.  rights  had  been 
vnlated.  Because  ttw  EEC  continued  to  resist 
cofrective  actkxi,  ttw  United  States  retaliated 
agairwt  Europe  in  November  1985  t>y  raising 
ttw  tariff  on  imports  of  EEC  paste.  Wittwut 
intematxxwl  support  or  justifKatk>n,  ttw  EEC 
counterretaliated  with  higher  tariffs  on  U.S. 
vrdnutsand  lemora. 

Firwlly,  an  agreement  was  reactwd  on  ttw 
citius  depute.  Both  ttw  United  Stetes  and  ttw 
EEC  have  agreed  that  the  retaliatory  tariffs 
placed  on  pasta,  lemons  and  walnuts  will  tw 
reduced  to  preretaKatkxi  rates.  More  signifi- 
cantly the  EEC  has  agreed  to  grant  most-fa- 
vored-natton  tariff  reductiorw  on  fresh  or- 
anQM.  fresh  lemorw,  mirwolas,  grapefroit, 
arti  frozen  concentrated  orange  juce.  Addi- 
ttorwHy,   twth   sktes   have   committed   to   a 
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numtwr  of  trade  Nberalizing  nwasures  on  a 
range  of  agriculturai  items.  The  United  States 
wW  receive  a  substantial  tariff  reduction  on  al- 
monds 4s  weM  as  tariff  Nberakzatmn  on  pea- 
nuts, in  exchange  for  wtik:h  modest  relief  has 
been  granted  on  certain  EEC  items,  inckjding 
satsunrw  oranges,  non-Califomia  styto  olives, 
capers,  ckler,  paprika,  and  certain  ottwr  prod- 
ucts. In  addifion.  ttw  EEC's  cheese  quote  for 
certain  Italian  cheese  will  be  siightiy  reduced. 

In  armourwing  ttw  accord.  Ambassador 
Yeutter  heraMed  ttw  package  as  meaningful 
and  expressed  his  belief  ttwt  it  "auqurs  weN 
for  the  future  of  U.S./EEC  trade  relatkxw."  He 
has  made  it  dear  ttwt  ttw  agreement  repre- 
sente  ttw  best  possibto  settlement  ttwt  couM 
have  been  acfiieved  urxler  ttw  circumstance. 
Alttxxigh  we  woukj  twve  Hked  a  dear  cut  vk- 
tory  in  ttiis  case  it  seems  dear  that  reopening 
ttw  dispvte  woukJ  likely  not  produce  any  fur- 
ttwrgaiTB. 

At  a  ttne  wtwn  ttw  rww  trade  rourxi  is  tw- 
ginning  to  get  underway,  I  strongly  believe 
that  we  in  Congress  need  to  let  the  intema- 
tkxwl  trading  world  know  ttwt  wtwn  our  princt- 
pal  trada  negotiator  reaches  an  accord  ttwt 
he  believes  is  ttw  best  possibto  result,  he  will 
have  alt  ttw  congresskxwl  support  he  needs 
to  see  it  effectuated.  If  we  do  not  demorwtrate 
such  support,  K  will  handkwp  ttw  U.S.  Trade 
Represehtative's  sutwequent  ability  in  intema- 
tiorwl  circles  to  negotiate  trade  agreements 
on  betwif  of  our  industries.  With  protecttonist 
measurea  fkxiristing  worWwtoe,  we  can  ill- 
afford  to  limit  our  rwgotiating  strength. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  accord,  U.S.  con- 
gressional auttwrizing  legislatkxi  must  tw  erv 
acted  t>y  July  1,  1967,  or  ttw  agreement  may 
be  temijrwted.  I,  accordingly,  ask  all  of  my 
colleagues  to  line  up  behind  this  measure  and 
see  to  ffwt  it  is  ewpedHtously  passed.  It  is  a 
package  wtiKh  does  provkte  some  berwfite  to 
the  U.S.  exports,  and  orw  ttwt  stwukJ  not  tw 
altowed  to  die  of  congressxxwl  inertia. 
H.R.  1263 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hotue  of 
Retnresentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  1.  PURPOSE:  AMENDMENTS. 

(a)  The  purpose  of  tliis  Act  is  to  enact  the 
trade  liberalization  measures  agreed  to  by 
the  United  States  in  connection  with  the 
United  States-European  Communities 
Agreement  on  Citrus  and  Pasta. 

(b)  Whenever  in  this  Act  an  amendment  is 
expresstd  in  terms  of  an  amendment  to  a 
schedule,  headnote,  item,  or  other  provision, 
the  reference  shall  l>e  considered  to  t>e  made 
to  a  schedule,  headnote.  item,  or  other  pro- 
vision of  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United 
States. 

SEC.  2.  AUCHOVIES. 

Subpart  C  of  part  3  schedule  1  is  amended 
by  striking  out  item  112.40  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following  items  with  a  supe- 
rior heading  having  the  same  degree  of  in- 
denUtien  as  item  112.42: 


in  ol.  In 
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Rsl(  pnpnd  v  prescnnd  in  sny  i 
#tirirt  cBirti 

NIDBMB: 


112.39  II  a*nd  ■  wk  aknta  mr  briore  3,000   3%  id  oL 

I  gf  aKkgna  Ibm  Ian  ' 


112.41 


■dnc  toB 

UMV  nB  rtM  in  swk 


MalNl 


SEC.  3.  CHEESE. 

(a)  SuiUble  for  Grating.— Item  117.85  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "9%  ad  v&l."  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Free". 

(b)  Pecorino.— Item  117.67  la  amended  by 
striking  out  "12%  ad  val."  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "Free". 

SEC  4.  8AT8UMA  ORANGES. 

Subpart  B  of  part  9  of  Schedule  1  is 
amended  by  Inserting  ahead  of  item  147.29 
item  147.28  with  a  superior  heading  having 
the  same  degree  of  Indentation  as  item 
147.30: 


IfandviR,  padMd  in  airti^  conUiMR: 
1472t       Sitaaiu,  i  enind  in  aiy  okntaf  yea  betan   Free 
40,000  meinc  ton  gl  Sitsumi  oraifes  luM 
been  entered  under  tta  item  In  such  calenda 


147.29 


year 
Otter 


0  2«  per 

a. 


8EC.  S.  OLIVES. 

Subpart  B  of  part  9  of  Schedule   1   is 
amended  as  follows: 


Olives,  Iresh.  or  mpired  or  mservcd: 

m  brme.  tMta  or  not  pitted  or  stufled: 

Not  lipe  end  not  pitted  or  stuffed; 

Not  Been  In  color  and  not  padied  in 
airtHit  containers  of  ilass.  metal,  or 

Btass  and  metal. 

Olber 

14«43 

Green  In  color  and  In  containers  of  3 
gakaB  or  more  to  be  used  for 
lepaduni  or  sale  as  |ieen  oi«es,  in 
a  aanMy  not  to  exceed  1,600.000 

fS^moati 

lOye, 

148.4S 

Other 

20 

In  containers  each  holding  not  more 

20y. 

than  0  3  phn 

40 

In  cflntaiMJS  each  hoMng  not  more 

20.  per 

than  0.3  faHon. 

Pl 

Ripe,  but  not  pitted  or  stuffed- 

Nol  Deen  m  color  and  not  packed  n 
aetght  containers  rt  glass,  metal,  or 

glass  and  metal 

1411.4; 

Green  in  color  aid  m  contaners  of  5 

15<pei 

gaioRS  or  less  ea:h.  In  a  quantity  not 
to  exceed  247.SOO  gaioits  mat, 

|3l 

1411 49 

Other 

30«  per 

Ptttod  Of  stufhtt 

V 

I4«M 

20 

30<pet 

In  containers  each  holding  not  more 

8* 

ttw  0.3  {itai 

40 

hi  contaim  eadi  hoUns  not  mort 
thai  0.3  g*n 
Stuffed: 

148.51 

Raced  padied  In  containers  each  hold. 
ing  not  more  than  0  3  gatai  in  a 
quaibty   not   to  enceed  915,507 

galons  annualy 

15t  per 

14SS3 

«ha 

""S" 

20 

In  contaners  each  hoUng  not  more 

»un0.3galon. 

40 

In  containers  cacti   hoUvw  tnon 
thai  0.3  g*». 
Otiet 

141.55 

wiipt 

2.5.P- 

14«57 

Kpe 

14«.5t 

Grmia  olor  and  In  coRlanersol  5  gafenor 
less  eidi,  in  a  quaMity  not  to  oceal 

1,212.000  bs.  anu^ 

25<pa 

14«.59 

Otker _ 

5<P>ll 

SEC  C  CAPERS. 

Items  161.06  and  161.08  are  each  amended 
by  striking  out  "16%  ad  val"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "8%  ad  val.". 

SEC  7.  PAPBIKA. 

Item  161.71  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"2.44  per  lb."  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"1.35«  per  lb.". 
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SEC.  8.  aOER. 

Item  167.15  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "3« 
per  gal."  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "1.5t 
per  gal.". 

SEC.  ».  OLIVE  oiu 

(a)  Iif  CoMTAUfKHS.— Item  176.29  is  amend- 
ed by  strildng  out  "3.8*  per  lb.  on  contents 
and  container"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"2.28t  per  lb.  on  contents  and  container.". 

(b)  Others.— Item  176.30  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "2.6t  per  lb.  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "1.56«  per  lb.". 

SEC  10.  EFFECTIVE  DATE. 

The  amendments  made  by  this  Act  shall 
apply  with  respect  to  articles  entered  or 
withdrawn  from  warehouses  for  consump- 
tion on  or  after  the  date  that  is  15  days 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S 
COMPETITIVENESS  INITIATIVE 


HON.  ROBERT  E.  BADHAM 

OF  CAUrORlTIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  25,  1987 
Mr.  BADHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Presklent 
has  sent  to  Congress  his  competitiveness 
package,  the  Trade,  Emptoyment.  and  Produc- 
tivity Act  It  Clearly  is  a  far-reaching,  lialanced 
proposal  that  shouki  be  enacted  by  this  Con- 
gress. When  75  percent  of  U.S.  goods  face 
competitk>n  from  atnoad,  our  ctwllenge  is  to 
do  wtwtever  we  can  to  make  American  firms 
more  competitive  worldwkJe.  Orw  way  twe  can 
do  this  is  by  changing  antx^uated  law  that  im- 
pedes efficiency.  It  is  in  this  light  ttwt  I  am 
particularty  heartened  to  see  ttw  administra- 
tion's antitrust  reforms,  first  proposed  last 
year.  Included  in  the  package.  The  antitrust 
laws  were  written  in  a  time  dominated  by  do- 
rrwstx:  competitk>n  in  isolated  markets,  not 
International  competition  in  worid  markets. 
The  world  has  changed  dramatk^lly  since  that 
time,  and  our  laws  stwuld  reflect  that  change. 
I  realize  ttwt  adjusting  the  antitrust  laws  to  re- 
flect foreign  competitron  is  only  orw  of  many 
steps  we  must  take  to  Improve  our  internation- 
al competitiveness,  txjt  It  is  an  important  orw. 
Taking  ttwt  step,  along  vnth  ottwr  elements  of 
the  Presklent's  package — educatkm  reforms, 
entwnced  science  and  techrwtogy  programs, 
better  protectk>n  of  intellectual  property, 
streamlirwd  export  controls,  aiKi  improved 
trade  laws — will  help  greatly  as  we  attempt  to 
deal  rationally  in  our  complex,  Interdeperident 
glotwl  economy. 


RICHARD  CHARLES  WALKER 
EAGLE  SCOUT 


HON.  GEORGE  W.  GEKAS 

or  PENNSTLVAHIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  25,  1987 

Mr.  GEKAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Saturday,  Febru- 
ary 28,  1967,  will  be  rememtwred  as  a  very 
spiscial  day  in  ttw  life  of  orw  young  man  from 
my  distict  Rntwrd  Ctwries  Walker,  son  of 
DorwM  and  Janet  Walker  of  Harristxjrg,  PA, 
tws  earrwd  Boy  Scouts'  higlwst  award— ttw 
Eagle  Scout,  wtvch  he  will  receive  before 
family,  friends,  and  his  Congressman  at  an 
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Eagle  Recognitton  Banquet  at  Cotonial  Paric 
United  Church  of  Christ 

Rk;hard,  a  member  of  troop  302  of  St 
Marks  Luttwran  CtHJFCh,  CokMiial  Paric,  and  a 
freshman  at  Central  Dauphin  East  Junwr  High 
School,  earned  the  distinguished  Eagle  Award 
after  locating,  planning,  and  installing  a  2,800- 
foot  nature  trail  in  Lijwer  Paxton  Townstiip. 
Rchard's  project  included  ktontifying  plants, 
trees,  and  habitats  and  installing  klentificatxxi 
signs  akxig  the  trail.  Rkrhard's  nature  trail  has 
since  been  named  the  Oscar  Ungle  f4ature 
Trail. 

As  a  member  of  troop  302,  Rchard  has 
heW  several  leadership  positkxw  inckiding 
quartermaster,  assistant  patrol  leader,  and 
den  chief.  He  presently  serves  as  tiis  troop's 
senkx  patrol  leader.  He  is  a  brottwrhood 
member  of  ttw  Order  of  ttw  Arrow  arid  was  a 
member  of  ttw  junkv  leadership  training  staff 
last  year.  Richard  has  earned  37  rrwrit  badges 
and  all  12  skill  awards  in  Boy  Scouts. 

I  would  be  remiss  if  I  dkln't  mentran  Rcfv 
ard's  partk^pation  in  ttw  Ail-American  Soap 
Box  Dert>y  since  it  was  ttvough  ttw  yearty 
soap  box  competitions,  whnh  I  attended  in 
Harrisburg,  ttwt  I  became  acquainted  with 
Rk;twrd  and  his  family. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  woukt  like  to  invite  my  col- 
leagues in  the  U.S.  Congress  to  join  me  in 
congratulating  RIctwrd  on  this  very  special  oc- 
casion. I  wish  him  great  success  in  his  future 
endeavors. 


DRUG  EDUCATION  ASSEMBLY 
AND  PARADE 


HON.  UWRENCE  J.  SMITH 

or  FLORIDA 
IN  THZ  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  25,  1987 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Fk>rida.  Mr.  Speaker,  Ameri- 
ca's war  against  drugs  begins  in  our  homes 
and  in  our  communities. 

The  pupils  arxi  teachers  of  North  Glade  Ele- 
mentary School  of  Opa  Locka,  FL,  in  the  Dade 
County  portnn  of  my  district,  understand  this 
c;rucial  step  in  ttw  efforts  to  twit  our  country's 
dmg  crisis.  On  March  2,  1987,  North  Glade  El- 
ementary will  be  hokling  a  "Say  No  To  Crack" 
assembly  and  parade.  Ttw  fifth  arxj  sixth 
grade  students  from  North  County,  Palm 
Springs  North,  and  Lake  Stevens  Elenwntar- 
ies  also  will  be  partkapating  in  ttwse  activities. 
This  event  kk:ks  off  ttw  sctwol's  observaiwe 
of  Drug  Preventk>n  Month. 

As  chairman  of  ttw  House  Task  Force  on 
lnterrwtk>nal  Narcotk:s  Control  and  as  a 
member  of  the  House  Select  Committee  on 
Narcotrcs  Atxise  and  Control.  I  wish  to  com- 
mend North  Glade  Elementary,  its  principal, 
Herbert  L  Day  and  all  ttw  partKipating 
sctyx>ls  for  ttwir  determirwd  efforts  to  educate 
students  atxxjt  ttw  dangers  of  substarwe 
atxjse. 

I  also  wish  the  "Say  No  To  Crack"  assem- 
t>iy  and  parade  every  success  and  urge  ttw 
partkspants  to  keep  up  the  excellent  work. 
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THX  PHILIFPINIS  CELEBRATES 
DKMOCRACT 


HON.  GEORGE  MILLER 

orcALivounA 
Of  THB  RODBB  OT  BBFtBEIITATmS 

WtdnaOan.  ra»ruary  25, 1987 

Mr.  ftflUER  Of  Crtfomta.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
wml  to  congraluMi  tha  people  of  the  PhWp- 
pinea  M  they  calelirrte  ihe  firat  anraveraaiy  of 
ttMir  oounky'erelwn  to  democraqr  today. 

One  year  ago.  PteeMent  Maroot  rigged  his 
elecllon  to  prolong  hie  rapreeaive  rule.  And  1 
year  ago,  in  an  amazing  4-day  series  of 
events,  the  people  of  the  PhHppines  took  to 
the  skeels,  stopped  Marcos'  tanks,  and  elect- 
ed Corazon  Aquino. 

Preiident  Aquino's  remarkable  determina- 
iton  to  reatore  Juslioe  and  democracy  to  the 
Ph«ppir»es  against  ovenwhelming  odds  pro- 
duoad  a ''paopl»ixiw«r  ravdulion  that  thrilled 


But  democracy  has  not  come  easy.  Many 
yeaia  of  oorofjHon  had  produced  a  govern- 
ment that  aan«d  the  few.  a  crumbling  econo- 
my, and  iDideiproad  poverty,  ail  of  which 
fueled  a  grawHng  Communist  insurgency. 
Under  immenee  preesure  for  immediate  soki- 
iona,  Presidant  Aquino  has  wortced  quickly  to 
restore  the  aoonomy  and  rebuJM  the  demo- 
cratic insitultons  whie  maintaining  an  unwav- 
ering commitment  to  peace  arxl  human  rights. 
Above  al.  she  began  the  dHficult  challenge  of 
creeling  a  new  Phippine  constitution. 

Snoe  September,  wtwn  she  came  to  our 
country  and  delivefed  an  address  that  we  will 
all  k)ng  remember.  President  Aquino  has 
faced  orte  criais  after  another.  Dissension 
among  her  advisers,  coup  attempts,  arxj  a 
fragle  cease  Bro  agreement  with  the  Commu- 
niat  rebelB  hawe  Ihraalened  to  destabilize  the 
QowemmanL  But  aha  rakjaed  to  let  go  of  the 
people's  mandate  and  has  managed  each 
otsis  In  tum.  Just  this  month,  in  a  remarkable 
testament  to  their  commitment  to  democracy 
and  to  PresMent  Aquino's  courageous  leader- 
ship, the  people  of  ttie  Phippines  turned  out 
in  record  number  to  support  overwtielmingly 
the  new  constitution. 

Parades,  music,  and  fireworks  displays  will 
merk  the  anniversary  feslivities  today.  With  a 
new  demoaaic  poWcal  system  committed  to 
the  wel  being  of  aM  the  people  and  a  constitu- 
tton  that  wl  prowide  a  lasting  structure  for 
peace  and  stabWy,  Filipinos  have  a  tot  to  eel- 
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Under  the  dkeclkxi  of  its  presMent  GauM 
Beeaoa  WIMWe  Actkxi  has  taken  an  active, 
fesponst)le  role  in  meetirtg  conservation  chal- 
lengae  and  protecting  our  iving  resources. 
WLA'k  simple  yet  vital  goal  is  "to  put  back 
mora  than  we  take."  It  is  this  critical  message 
of  oonservatmn  and  appreciatkxi  that  mem- 
bei^  of  WLA  have  worked  so  diligently  to 
communicate. 

Thsough  events,  meetirigs,  forums,  outings, 
and  mailings,  WLA  has  brought  home  the  im- 
portance oi  respect  for  our  natural  resources. 
Whetier  tt  is  WLA's  archery  competitxxi,  bird- 
watcMng  day  or  "WiMlife  Pride,"  its  monthly 
cona«rvatk>n  publk»tion  for  sportsmen,  WLA 
is  actively  arxl  inrK>vatively  raising  put>lic 
awareness  of  tfie  Importance  of  environmental 
preservatkxi. 

Thiough  its  activities  WLA  promotes  sports- 
men educatran  programs  wtvch  emphasize 
safety,  responsitMlity,  and  respect  for  laws  and 
the  rljhts  of  others.  Respect  after  all,  is  the 
bottom  line:  Respect  for  our  wikllife  heritage 
and  tie  Importance  of  our  natural  wealth  for 
future  generations. 

One  of  South  Carolina's  greatest  challenges 
for  the  future  is  the  careful  and  long-term 
management  of  her  coastal  resources.  Al- 
though K  is  difficult  to  think  of  ttie  erxjuring 
environmental  consequences  of  devetopment 
when  given  the  immediate  economic  benefits 
that  accompany  coastal  devetopment;  It  Is  far 
mora  costly  in  ttie  long  term  not  to.  The  failure 
of  devetopment  to  factor  in  environmental 
corwems  has  already  resulted  in  the  perma- 
nent destruction  of  wetlands  all  atong  our 
coasts.  However,  through  the  work  of  WLA 
and  other  such  organizations,  I  believe  we  can 
better  achieve  a  healthy  balance  between  the 
forces  of  nature  and  devetopment 

Wildlife  Actton  has  brought  to  many  South 
Caroinians  a  new  awareness  and  enjoyment 
of  cur  environment's  unk^ue  beauty  and  deli- 
cate balance.  I  think  Its  five-point  creed  says  it 
t)est  Presen/ation,  conservatran,  educatton, 
sportsmanship,  and  feltowship.  WlkJIife  Action 
will  leave  a  fine  legacy  of  wikJIife  preservatton 
and  conservatton.  I  hope  my  colleagues  will 
join  me  In  support  of  this  measure  to  grant 
WikJife  Action  the  charter  that  it  needs  and 
deserves. 


WILDLIFE  ACTION.  INC. 


HON.  ROBIN  TALLON 

or  SOUTH  CMIOLIIIA 
nr  TBI  HOUSE  OF  RSntaSXHTATI  VES 

Wednesday.  Fetruary  25, 1987 

Mr.  TALLON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today  to 
urge  my  coMsaguss  to  join  me  in  support  of 
Hi).  705.  a  measure  to  recognize  WMHfe 
Adton,  Inc.  a  nonprott  organizaixxi  for  wiW- 
Ma  conaervalion  baaed  in  South  Carolina. 
Since  its  irtoeplion  in  1977,  ttiis  worthy  organi- 
zation hat  abuggled  to  make  the  pii>Uc  aware 
of  the  prtoe  of  urmecesaary  development  and 
oonatructlon  without  wiae  consideration  of  ad- 
verse effects  on  the  environment 


THE  STRUGGLE  CONTINUES 


HON.  ROY  DYSON 

OP  MARYLAND 
m  THE  HOUSE  or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  25,  1987 

Mr.  DYSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  woukj  Kke  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  express  my  support 
for  the  people  of  Lithuania  in  ttieir  quest  for 
denwcracy.  As  I  stand  before  you  today,  the 
Soviet  Union  continues  to  occupy  the  Reput>- 
Ik:  of  Lithuania,  as  they  have  for  the  past  47 
years. 

Recerrtty,  supporters  of  a  free  and  inde- 
pendent LittHjania  celebrated  their  69th  Inde- 
(Mndence  Day.  This  celebratton  has  come  to 
symbolize  the  aspiratnns  of  Litfuianians 
tfvoeghout  the  worW,  VnaX  one  day  tfiey  will  be 
free.  I  am  pleased  to  note  that  the  United 
States  and  most  of  our  European  allies  have 
refuted  to  recognize  the  illegal  Soviet  acquisi- 
tion of  this  country. 
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I  wouM  also  Ike  to  express  my  deep  re- 
spect and  admiration  for  tlw  Lithuanian 
people.  Di4lng  the  current  Soviet  occupatton. 
nearly  350^000  people  have  been  imprisoried 
for  trying  to  express  their  poMical  tnA  reli- 
gious rightt-  This  has  rxjt  hirtderad.  however, 
the  Lithuanians  desire  for  indeperxjence. 
These  friends  of  democracy  have  continued  to 
oppose  Soviet  rule,  despite  the  constant 
threat  of  reprisal.  As  recently  as  1972,  17,000 
Lithuaniant  signed  a  petitton  to  the  United  Na- 
tions requsslmg  help  in  restoring  rebgious 
freedom.  Also,  the  Lithuanian  urxlergrourxJ 
has  produced  more  pubUcattons  than  any 
ottier  country  in  the  Eastern  btoc.  I  welconw 
the  day  when  Lithuania  vnll  once  again  rejoin 
ttie  ranks  qf  the  Democratk:  nattons. 

In  ctosing.  I  wouM  once  more  like  to  con- 
gratulate all  Lithuanians,  wtiether  at  home  or 
in  exile,  on  their  69th  anniversary.  You  truly 
are  an  inspiration  to  ttie  world. 


KOREA.  WELCOME  BACK  TO 
AMERICA'S  HEARTLAND 


HON.  KENNETH  J.  GRAY 

OF  nxncois 

IN  THS  HOUSE  or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  25, 1987 

Mr.  GRAY  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
second  year  in  a  row,  a  delegatton  of  Korean 
agribusine$smen  will  be  in  the  United  States 
to  put>lKly  armounce  purchases  of  com, 
wtieat  and  soybeans  totaling  $110  mlllton. 
From  February  14  until  February  23,  this 
Korean  buying  mission  will  visit  six  States,  in- 
ckxJing  lllirtois. 

South  Korea  Is  the  fourth  largest  consumer 
of  United  States  agricultural  goods.  In  1986, 
Korea  imported  from  the  United  States  85 
percent  of  its  wheat  85-90  percent  of  its  soy- 
beans, and  approximately  35  percent  of  its 
com.  In  total.  South  Korea  spent  over  $1  bil- 
Iton  for  United  States  agricultural  products  last 
year.  This  figure  represents  approximately 
one-sixth  of  Korea's  total  Imports  from  ttie 
United  States  in  1986. 

As  ttie  No.  1  agricultural  exporting  State  in 
the  United  States,  Illinois  wekxxnes  the 
Korean  dtlegatton.  Illinois  farmers  are  very 
proud  of  the  products  they  grow.  There  is  no 
higher  compliment  for  Illinois  agriculture  ttian 
for  this  Korean  delegatnn  to  travel  halfway 
around  th4  workJ  to  "Buy  American." 

For  marly  years.  South  Korea  has  been  one 
of  America's  largest  agricultural  importers. 
The  upcoming  Korean  agrkxiltural  buying  mis- 
sk>n  reaffhns  the  historically  strong  ties  t>e- 
tween  both  countries  in  agricultural  trade. 
Korea,  wflkx>me  tiack  to  America's  heartland. 


MINNESOTA  TRUCK  COBO>ANY 
WINS  NATIONAL  SAFETY  AWARD 


HON.  BILL  FRENZEL 

OP  MnimsoTA 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  25, 1987 

Mr.  FRENZEL  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  former 
partkapani  in  ttie  motor  canrier  industry,  I  am 
proud  to  note  that  Schanno  Transportatton, 
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Inc..  of  West  St  Paul,  MN,  will  be  awarded 
the  grand  prize  award  in  the  annual  Interstate 
Caniers  Conference  fleet  safety  contest 

The  Interstate  Carriers  Conference  is  made 
up  of  about  600  common  arxl  contract  truck- 
ing corrpanies  nattonwkle,  and  is  affiiiated 
with  the  American  Tnjcking  Associatton. 

The  a«rard  will  be  presented  to  Mr.  Reginakl 
M.  Norris,  Jr.,  presklent  of  Schanno  Transpor- 
tation and  Mr.  f^onakj  V.  Hein,  vk:e  president 
of  safety  and  toss  preventnn,  at  tfie  confer- 
ence's annual  meeting  in  March.  Schanno 
also  won  diviskxial  honors  t>ased  on  annual 
miles  driven — over  30  milNon  miles  in  1986. 

I  know  from  personal  experience  that  an 
award-winning  safey  record  requires  painstak- 
ing efforts  t>y  every  person  associated  with 
the  company.  Safety  does  not  just  happen.  It 
can  be  actiieved.  Sctianno  Transportatxxi,  its 
management  and  all  its  emptoyees,  especially 
its  drivers,  are  to  be  congratulated  for  their 
premier  safety  record  and  for  ttie  nattonal  rec- 
ognitton  it  has  received. 


CATASTROPHIC  HEALTH 
INSURANCE 


HON.  BOB  WHTTTAKER 

OP  KANSAS 
IN  THE  ROUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  25,  1987 

Mr.  WHITTAKER,  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
memt>er  of  the  House  Subcommittee  on 
Health  and  the  Environment  I'm  pleased  to 
be  able  to  join  my  colleagues  today  in  Intro- 
ducing legislatton  wtuch,  in  the  Presklent's 
words,  will  provide  "peace  of  mind"  for  30  mil- 
Iton  elderly.  This  legislatton.  which  will  shiekl 
our  elderly  from  acute  care  expenses,  is  long 
overdue. 

When  catastrophic  Illness  strikes,  it  Is 
Indeed  a  real  human  tragedy.  However.  In 
many  instances,  tfie  tragedy  doesn't  end 
wfien  tfie  loved  one  recovers  from  their  ill- 
ness. The  catastrophe  of  high  and  seemingly 
unending  medical  bills  due  to  gaps  in  Medi- 
care coverage  can  go  on  for  several  genera- 
ttons,  thus  burdening  sons,  daughters,  and 
grandcfiiklren. 

Tfie  package  we  are  introducing  today  will 
provkJe  catastrophk:  health  Insurance  by  set- 
ting an  out-of-pocket  cap  of  $2,000  for  the 
amount  of  servwes  currently  covered  by  Medi- 
care. This  addittonal  coverage  will  be  financed 
through  a  minimal  additton  to  tfie  Medk^re 
part  B  premnjm.  This  is  accomplished  t}y  utiliz- 
ing the  existing  Medicare  structure:  No  new 
bureaucracy;  no  new  redtape. 

For  some  time  now,  those  30  millkMi  wtio 
t)enefit  from  Medicare  are  finding  that  ttiis  pro- 
gram is  kiadequate  wtien  it  comes  to  prcnnd- 
Ing  catastrophk:  coverage.  Designed  to  ease 
tfie  financial  burden  of  our  Natton's  eklerly, 
we  are  finding  ttiat  1.3  millton  MedKare  eli{^ 
ble  Amertoans  annually  have  out-of-pocket  ex- 
penses which  exceed  $2,000  per  year. 

As  a  group,  tfie  elderly  are  vulnerable 
enough  witfiout  tfie  added  insecurity  and 
terror  of  going  broke  due  to  the  high  mednal 
expenses  which  can  accrue  due  to  a  severe 
and  unforeseen  illness. 

As  a  Member  of  Congress  and  one  corv 
cemed  about  the  health  and  well-being  of  the 
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Amertoan  people,  I  believe  that  we  must  move 
fonvanl  with  this  mucfwieeded  package  to 
free  our  eWerly  from  txvdensome  acute  care 
costs. 

SENATE  COMMITTEE  MEETINGS 

Title  IV  of  Senate  Resolution  4, 
agreed  to  by  the  Senate  on  February 
4,  1977,  calls  for  establishment  of  a 
system  for  a  computerized  schedule  of 
all  meetings  and  hearings  of  Senate 
committees.  sulx»mmittees.  joint  com- 
mittees, and  committees  of  conference. 
This  title  requires  all  such  committees 
to  notify  the  Office  of  the  Senate 
Daily  Digest — designated  by  the  Rules 
Committee— of  the  time,  place,  and 
purpose  of  the  meetings,  when  sched- 
uled, and  any  cancellations  or  changes 
in  the  meetings  as  they  occur. 

As  an  additional  procedure  along 
with  the  computerization  of  this  infor- 
mation, the  Office  of  the  Senate  Daily 
Digest  will  prepare  this  information 
for  printing  in  the  Extensions  of  Re- 
marks section  of  the  Congressional 
Record  on  Monday  and  Wednesday  of 
each  week. 

Any  changes  in  committee  schedul- 
ing will  be  indicated  by  placement  of 
an  asterisk  to  the  left  of  the  name  of 
the  unit  conducting  such  meetings. 

Meetings  scheduled  for  Thursday, 
February  26,  1987.  may  be  found  in 
the  Daily  Digest  of  today's  Record. 

Meetings  Scheduled 

february  27 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

uuu- Independent  Agencies  Sul)commlt- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the 
Consumer  Product  Safety  Commis- 
sion, Office  of  Consumer  Affairs,  and 
the  Consumer  Information  Center. 

SD-124 
Finance 

International  Trade  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  year  1988 
for  the  Office  of  the  U.S.  Trade  Rep- 
resentative and  the  U.S.  International 
Trade  Commission. 

8D-215 

MARCH  2 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Treasury,  Postal  Service,  and  General 
Government  Sul>committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  Ad- 
ministrative Conference  of  the  United 
States,  U.S.  Tax  Court,  Committee  for 
the  Purchase  from  the  Blind  and 
Other  Severely  Handicapped,  Merit 
Systems  Protection  Board.  Office  of 
the  Special  Counsel,  Advisory  Commit- 
tee on  Federal  Pay,  and  the  Federal 
Labor  Relations  Authority. 

SD-116 
Finance 

Social  Security  and  Family  Policy  Sub- 
committee 
To  resimie  hearings  on  bow  to  Improve 
the  existing  family  welfare  system  and 
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how  to  promote  the  well-being  of  fami- 
lies with  children. 

SD-UB 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Agriculture,  Rural  Development  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  in  Iwhalf  of 
funds  for  the  Animal  and  Plant 
Health  Inspection  Service,  Agricultur- 
al Cooperative  Service,  Packers  and 
Stockyards  Administration,  and  the 
Office  of  Transportation. 

SD-138 

MARCH  3 

9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  SulKOm- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices, focusing  on  the  Office  for  Human 
Development  Services,  and  the  Health 
Care  Financing  Administration. 

SD-116 

Veterans"  Affairs 

To  hold  Joint  hearings  with  the  House 

Committee   on   Veterans'   Affairs   to 

review  the  legislative  priorities  of  the 

Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars. 

345  Cannon  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  energy 
and  water  development  programs,  fo- 
cusing on  the  Lower  Mississippi  Valley 
Division,  and  the  New  E^ngland  Divi- 
sion. 

SD-192 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Url>an  Affairs 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  proposed 
legislation  authorizing  funds  for  hous- 
ing and  community  development  pro- 
grams administered  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urlwui  Develop- 
ment and  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. 

SD-S38 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Tran^Mrtation 
Science.  Technology,  and  Space  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  the  national 
space    transportation    program    and 
policy. 

SR-253 
Judiciary 
To  resume  hearings  to  review  the  Presi- 
dent's proposed  budget  request  for 
fiscal  year  1988  for  the  Department  of 
Justice,  focusing  on  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation. 

SD-236 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  activities 
of  the  Mine  Safety  and  Health  Admin- 
istration, Department  of  Labor. 

SD-430 
10:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Legislative  Branch  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  propooed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal   year   1988  for  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate, 
Senate  Sergeant  at  Arms  and  Door- 
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keeper,  and  the  Office  of  Technology 

(Iw it 

SD-138 
SMpjn. 
AppropriaUans 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  SulxM)mmit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  Iwdget  es- 
timates fw  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  Na- 
tional OaUoy  of  Art.  CMnmission  of 
nne  Arts,  Fetmaylvania  Avenue  Devel- 

■!■■■■■  ■«#  /"V^ww^Mwrn* l«k««     ttvut  fhA    ArliHertrv 
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10:00 1 
Appropriations 

Agticulture,  Rural  Development  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  Sulx»mmlttee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  In  behalf  of 
funds  for  the  Extension  Service,  Eco- 
nomic Research  Service,  and  the  Na- 
tional Agricultural  Statistics  Service. 

SD-138 
Ju41clary 
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big  limits  and  public  financing   for 
Senate  general  eleetkms. 

SR-301 
Small  Bpsiness 

Rural  S5f«iiw»«y  and  Family  Fanning  Sut>- 
comsiittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  new  per- 
spectives on  rural  economy. 

SR-428A 
10:00  a.m.! 
Appropriations 
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2:00  p  jn. 
Appropriations 

Legislative  Branch  Sulxx>mmittee 
To  hold  bearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the 
Government  Printing  Office,  Congres- 
sional Budget  Office,  Black  Employees 
of  the  Ubrary  of  Congress,  and  the 
Ethnic  Employees  of  the  Library  of 
Congress. 

SD-628 
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Appropriations 

Treasury,  Postal  Service,  and  General 
Government  Sul>oommlttee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget, 
and  the  Office  of  Federal  Procure- 
ment Policy. 

SD-116 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
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MARCH  12 
9:30  am. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  propoaed  budget  ea- 
timates  for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices, focusing  on  the  Office  of  the  Sec- 
retary.   Departmental    Management, 
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keeper,  and  the  Office  of  Technology 
at. 

SD-138 


AmKoprtettoM 

Interior  and  Related  Agmdes  Subcommit- 
tee 
TO  hold  hearinga  on  proposed  budget  es- 
ttanatea  for  fiscal  year  IMS  for  the  Na- 
tional Oallery  of  Art,  CMnmiasion  of 
Pine  Aita.  Fennaylvanla  Avenue  Devel- 
opment Corporation,  and  the  Advisory 
Councfl  on  Historic  Preservation. 

SD-192 
Appropriations 

Legislative  Bnmch  Subomnmlttee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the 
General  Accounting  Office,  and  the 
Railroad  Accounting  Principles  Board. 

SD-138 
Judiciary 

Technology  and  the  Law  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  442.  Semicon- 
ductor Chip  Protection  Act  Extension 
of  1987. 

SD-226 
2:30  pjn. 
Aii|»opriations 

I^bor.  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the 
Physician  Payment  Review  Commis- 
sion. Commission  on  Education  of  the 
Deaf.  Federal  Mtaie  Safety  and  Health 
Review  Commission,  National  Com- 
mission on  Libraries  and  Information 
Science,  National  Council  on  the 
Handicapped.  Soldiers'  and  Airmen's 
Home,  and  the  VJS.  Institute  of  Peace. 

SD-124 

MARCH4 

9:30  ajn. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the 
Department  of  Defense. 

SD-192 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices, focusing  on  the  Office  of  Assist- 
ant Secretary  for  Health,  and  the  Cen- 
ters for  Disease  ContioL 

SD-116 
Wanking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  corpo- 
rate takeovers. 

SD-538 

C«nmeroe,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Aviation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
autbortBinc  funds  for  fiscal  year  1988 
for     the     National     Transportation 
Safety  Board. 

SR-253 
Environment  and  Public  Worlu 
Bivironmental  Protection  Subcommittee 
To    hold    hearings    on    available    and 
emerging  tedinolocles  for  the  control 
of  preeurson  of  add  rain. 

SD-406 
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10:00 
Appropriations 

Agriculture,  Riu«l  Development  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  in  behalf  of 
funds  for  the  Extension  Service,  Ek»- 
nomic  Research  Service,  and  the  Na- 
tional Agricultural  Statistics  Service. 

SD-138 
Judiciary 
To    continue    hearings    to    review    the 
President's   proposed   budget   request 
for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice. 

SD-226 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  continue  oversight  hearings  on  ac- 
tivities of  the  Mine  Safety  and  Health 
Administration,  Department  of  Labor. 

SD-430 
1:30  p.m. 
Armed  Services 

Readiness,  Sustainability  and  Support 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  open  and  closed  hearings  on 
proposed  legislation  authorizing  funds 
for  fiscal  years  1988  and  1989  for  the 
Department  of  Defense,  focusing  on 
readiness  and  sustainability  posture  of 
U.S.  forces. 

SR-222 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the 
Strategic  Petroleum  Reserve,  Naval 
Petroleum  Reserve,  and  the  Office  of 
Emergency  Preparedness. 

SD-192 
Appropriations 

Legislative  Branch  Subcommittee 
"To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress,  and  the  Congres- 
sional Research  Service. 

SD-366 

I  MARCH  5 

9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices, focusing  on  the  Alcohol,  Drug 
Abuse  and  Mental  Health  Administra- 
tion, and  the  Health  Resources  and 
Services  Administration. 

SD-116 
Aimed  Services 

Readiness,  Sustainability  and  Support 
Subcommittee 
To  continue  open  and  closed  hearings  on 
proposed  legislation  authorizing  funds 
for  fiscal  years  1988  and  1989  for  the 
Department  of  Defense,  focusing  on 
readiness  and  sustainability  posture  of 
U.S.  forces. 

SR-222 
Governmental  Affairs 
To  resume  hearings  on  how  the  interna- 
tional spread  of  nuclear  weapons  af- 
fects specific  U.S.  national  security  in- 
terests. 

SD-342 
Roles  and  Administration 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2,  S.  50,  S.  179, 
and  S.  207,  bUIs  to  provide  for  spend- 


Febmary  25,  1987 


February  25,  1987 


ing  limits  and  public  financing  for 
Senate  general  electtons. 

SR-301 
Small  Bpsiness 

Rural  ^r^wwy  and  Family  Fanning  Sub- 
comailttee 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  new  per- 
spectives on  rural  economy. 

SR-428A 
10:00  a.m. 
Approprtatlons 

Legislative  Branch  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  Ar- 
chitect of  the  Capitol.  Copyright 
Royalty  Tribunal,  and  the  Bio-Medical 
Ethics  Board. 

RD-428 
Appropriations 

Energy  pind  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hifld  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1988  for 
energy  and  water  development  pro- 
grams focusing  on  the  North  Atlan- 
tic Division,  and  the  Pacific  Ocean  Di- 
visioti. 

SD-192 
Appropriations 

Commerce,  Justice,  State,  the  Judiciary, 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce. 

S-146.  Capitol 
Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
cominittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the 
Fedfral  Railroad  Administration  of 
the  Department  of  Transportation, 
and  the  National  Railroad  Passenger 
Corporation  (AMTRAK). 

SD-138 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  proposed 
legidation  relating  to  Federal  Savings 
and  Loan  Instu-ance  Corporation  re- 
capitalization, emergency  bank  acqui- 
sitictis,  nonbank  banks,  securities 
powers  for  bank  holding  companies, 
and  bank  check  holds. 

SD-538 
Labor  and  Hiunan  Resources 
Education,  Arts,  and  Humanities  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  and  the 
Education  Consolidation  and  Improve- 
meilt  Act. 

SI>-430 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hoftd  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  programs  of  the 
EleAientary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  and  the  Education  Consolidation 
and  Improvement  Act. 

I  SD-430 

1:30  p.m.  I 
Appropriations 

Treasury,  Postal  Service,  and  General 
Government  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the 
U.S.  Customs  Service,  Department  of 
the  Treasury. 

SD-116 


2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Legislative  Branch  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the 
Government  Printiiig  Office,  Congres- 
sional Budget  Office,  Black  Employees 
of  the  Library  of  Congress,  and  the 
Ethnic  Employees  of  the  Library  of 
Congress. 

SD-628 

MARCH  6 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Treasiuy,  Postal  Service,  and  General 
Government  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partment of  the  Treasury,  on  behalf 
of  funds  for  the  Financial  Manage- 
ment Service,  Bureau  of  the  Public 
Debt,  U.S.  Mint,  and  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Service. 

SD-116 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Consumer  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  year  1988 
for    the    National    Highway    Traffic 
Safety  Administration. 

SR-253 
10:15  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD- Independent   Agencies   Subconunit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the 
Veterans  Administration. 

SD-124 

MARCH  9 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Treasury,  Postal  Service,  and  General 
Government  Subconunittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the 
General  Services  Administration,  Na- 
tional Archives  and  Records  Adminis- 
tration, and  the  Executive  Office  of 
the  President. 

SD-116 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Agriculture,  Rural  Development  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  in  behalf  of 
funds  for  the  Agricultural  Research 
Service,  and  the  Cooperative  State  Re- 
search Service. 

SD-138 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Research  and  Development  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  uranium 
mining,  reclamation,  and  enrichment. 

SD-366 

MARCH  10 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices, focusing  on  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health. 

SD-138 
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Appropriations 

Treasury,  Postal  Service,  and  General 
Government  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget, 
and  the  Office  of  Federal  Procure- 
ment Policy. 

SD-116 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SR-253 
10:00  a.m. 
Foreign  Relations 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  legis- 
lation authorizing  funds  for  foreign  as- 
sistance programs. 

SD-419 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Employment   and   Productivity   Subcom- 
mittee 
Labor  Subcommittee 
To  hold  joint  hearings  on  the  status  of 
dislocated  workers  as  a  result  of  plant 
closings. 

SD-430 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the 
Minerals  Management  Service,  De- 
partment of  the  Interior. 

SD-192 

MARCH  11 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices, focusing  on  the  Social  Security 
Administration,  and  the  Family  Sup- 
port Administration. 

SD-192 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  the 
world  oil  outloolL. 

SD-366 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Agriculture,  Rural  Development  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  in  behalf  of 
funds  for  the  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration. 

SD-138 
Appropriations 

Commerce,  Justice,  State,  the  Judiciary, 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  Na- 
tional Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Ad- 
ministration of  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  and  the  Marine  Mamtinni 
Commission. 

S-146.  Capitol 
Latwr  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  catastrophic  health 
insurance. 

SD-430 


4133 


MARCH  12 


9:30  a.m. 

Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices, focusing  on  the  Office  of  the  Sec- 
retary. Departmental  Management. 
Office  for  CivU  Rights.  PoUcy  Re- 
search, and  the  Office  of  Inspector 
General. 

SD-116 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  Regtilation  and  Conservation  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  85,  to  repeal  the 
end  use  constraints  on  natural  gas  and 
to  repeal  the  Incremental  policy  re- 
quirements. 

SD-366 
10:00  a.m. 

Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  certain 
international  organizations  and  pro- 
grams, and  certain  activities  of  the 
Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment. 

S-128,  Capitol 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent   Agencies   Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation. 

SD-134 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  energy 
and  water  development  programs,  fo- 
cusing on  the  Teimessee  Valley  Au- 
thority, and  the  Appalachian  Regional 
Commission. 

SD-192 
Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
conunittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the 
Panama  Canal  Commission,  and  the 
National  Transportation  Safety  Board. 

SD-138 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the 
Office  of  Indian  Education. 

SD-192 

MARCH  13 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the 
Forest  Service,  Department  oLAgricul- 
ture. 

SO-192 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Research  and  Development  Subcommittee 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  urani- 
um mining,  reclamation,  and  enrich- 
ment. 

SD-S66 


4134 


IfMOi 
Apprapriattons 
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conservation,  and  the  National  Capital 
PUrmlng  Commission.  9:30 


February  25,  1987 

MARCH  20 


February  25,  1987 

MARCH  25 
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MARCH  30 


4135 

partment  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 


4134 


KMOi 

HXTD-Independent  Acenciea  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  bold  twrlini  oo  propoaed  budget  es- 
ttanatee  for  Onl  yaw  IMS  for  the  Na- 
tional Sdenee  Foundation,  and  the 
Oftlee  of  Sclenoe  and  Technology. 

SD-124 

MARCH  16 

lIMWajB. 
lAbor  and  Human  Reaouroea 
■docatlon.  Arts,  and  Humanities  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  bold  Joint  hearlnga  with  the  House 
Oommlttee  on  Educatteifi  and  Labor's 
Suboonimlttee  on  Elementary,  Second- 
ary, and  Voeatimial  Education  on  pro- 
poaed lecialatian  authcwistnc  funds  for 
the  Elemoitary  and  Seoondary  Educa- 
tion Act  and  the  Education  ConsoUda- 
tion  and  Improvement  Act. 

3175  Raybum  BuUding 

labor  and  Human  Resources 
TO  hold  Joint  hearings  with  the  House 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor's 
Sobeoramittee  on  Elementary,  Second- 
ary, and  Vocational  Education  on  pro- 
posed legiataitlon  authorising  funds  for 
programs  of  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
aadary  Education  Act  and  the  Educa- 
tion Consolidation  and  Improvement 
Act. 

2175  Raybum  Building 
2:00  pjn. 
Approprlatims 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  bold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
tiinates  for  fiscal  year  1988  for  energy 
and  water  develoixnent  programs,  fo- 
cusing on  reclamation  programs  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior. 

SD-193 

MARCH  17 
10:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Agriculture.  Rural  Development  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  H^rfT.g«  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  in  behalf  of 
funds  for  the  Food  and  Nutrition  Serv- 
ice, and  the  Human  Nutrition  Infor- 
matlm  Service. 

SI>-138 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearincB  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  certain 
aettvitles  of  the  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development. 

S-146,  Capitol 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Science.  Technology,  and  Space  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  year  1988 
tor  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards. 
Office    of    Productivity,    Technology 
and    Innovation,    and    tt>e    National 
Tedinleal  Informatlan  Service,  all  of 
the  Department  of  Commerce. 

SR-253 
2Mpjn. 
ApioopriaUans 

Interior  and  Rdated  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  bold  beailncB  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  energy 
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conservation,  and  the  National  Capital 
Planning  Commission. 

SD-192 

MARCH  18 

9:30  gjn. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-366 
10:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 

CoBunerce,  Justice,  State,  the  Judiciary, 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the 
V£.    Information    Agency,    and    the 
Board  for  International  Broadcasting. 
S-146.  Capitol 
La^r  and  Human  Resources 
To    hold    hearings    on    the    unlnstu^d 
worker. 

SD-430 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  energy 
and  water  development  programs,  fo- 
cusing on  solar  and  renewables,  energy 
research,  and  environment. 
j  SD-138 

MARCH  19 

9:30  a.m. 
Governmental  Affairs 
Oversight    of    Government    Management 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  Inde- 
pendent Counsel  Act. 

SR-428A 
10:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Agriculture,  Rural  Development  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  in  behalf  of 
funds  for  the  Agricultural  Marketing 
Service,  Federal  Grain  Inspection 
Service,  and  the  Food  Safety  and  In- 
spection Service. 

SD-124 
Appropriations 

Forel^  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  certain 
activities  of  the  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development. 

S-126.  Capitol 
Appropriations 

Tnnsportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the 
Federal  Highway  Administration,  and 
the  National  Highway  Traffic  Safety 
Administration,  Department  of  Trans- 
portation. 

SD-138 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  Na- 
tional Endowment  for  the  Arts,  Na- 
tional Endowment  for  the  Humanities, 
and  the  Institute  of  Museum  Services. 

SD-192 


February  25,  1987 


MARCH  20 
9:30  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Treasury,  Postal  Service,  and  General 
Oovtmment  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, and  the  National  Treasury  Em- 
ployees Union. 

;  SD-116 

10:00  a.m.  I 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the 
FedQral  Emergency  Management 
Agency. 

SD-124 

MARCH  23 
10:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Treasury,  Postal  Service,  and  General 
Government  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timadtes  for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the 
Offlee  of  Personnel  Management,  and 
the  federal  Election  Commission. 

SD-116 
2:00  pjn. 
Appropriations 

Agriculture,  Rural  Development  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timaftes  for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
parttnent  of  Agriculture,  in  behalf  of 
funds  for  the  Agricultural  Stabiliza- 
tion and  Conservation  Service,  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation,  and  the 
Federal  Crop  Insurance  Corporation. 

SD-138 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  energy 
and  water  development  programs,  fo- 
cusipg  on  the  Power  Marketing  Ad- 
ministration. 

SD-192 

MARCH  24 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

ForeU^  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hdd  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  certain 
activities  of  the  Agency  for  Intema- 
tiond  Development. 

SD-126,  Capitol 

Labor  apd  Human  Resources 
Labor  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  overfundlng  and 
underfunding  on  pensions. 

SD-430 
2:00  pjn. 
Appropriations 

Interiot  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management,  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior. 

SD-192 
2:30  pjn. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Research  and  Develoixnent  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  the  current 
status  of  renewable  energy  technol- 
ogies. 

SD-366 


February  25,  1987 


MARCH  2S 
10:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Agriculture,  Rural  Development  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partment of  Agricultive,  in  behalf  of 
funds  for  the  Rural  Electrification  Ad- 
ministration. 

8D-138 
Appropriations 

Commerce,  Justice,  State,  the  Judiciary, 
and  Related  Agencies  Subconmiittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partment of  State. 

S-146.  Capitol 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  children's  health 
care  policy. 

SD-430 

MARCH  26 
9:00  ajn. 
Office  of  Technology  Assessment 
The  Board,  to  meet  to  consider  peiuUng 
business. 

Room  to  be  announced 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreii^  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1088  for  the 
Peace  Corps,  African  Development 
Foundation,  and  the  Inter-American 
Foundation. 

S-126.  Capitol 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent   Agencies   Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency. 

SD-124 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  energy 
and  water  development  programs,  fo- 
cusing on  the  Federal  Energy  Regula- 
tory Administration,  and  the  Nuclear 
Regulatory  Administration. 

SD-192 
Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary  and  the  Office 
of  the  Inspector  General,  Department 
of  Tranq>ortation 

SD-1S8 
2:30  pjn. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Research  and  Development  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  to  review  the  cur- 
rent status  of  renewable  energy  tech- 
nologies. 

SD-366 

MARCH  27 
10:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Indepoident  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  propoaed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency,  and 
the  Council  <»  Environmental  Qual- 
ity. 

SD-124 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

MARCH  30 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  propoaed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1088  for  energy 
and  water  development  programs. 

SD-192 
2:00  pjn. 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Sulx»m- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  energy 
and  water  devel(H>ment  programs. 

SD-192 

>£ARCH31 
10:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Agriculture,  RiutU  Development  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  in  liehalf  of 
funds  for  the  Foreign  Agricultural 
Service,  Food  for  Peace  Program 
(Public  Law  480),  and  the  Office  of 
International  Cooperation  and  Devel- 
opment. 

SD-138 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  migra- 
tion and  refugee  assistance,  U.8.  emer- 
gency refugee  assistance  fund,  interna- 
tional narcotics  control,  and  anti-ter- 
rorism assistance. 

S-126,  Capitol 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  energy 
and  water  development  programs. 

SD-192 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  energy 
and  water  development  programs. 

SI>-192 

APRIL  1 
9:00  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  Joint  hearings  with  the  House 
Committee   on   Veterans'    Affairs    to 
review    the    legislative    priorities    of 
AMVETTS.  Vietnam  Veterans  of  Amer- 
ica, and  the  Jewish  War  Veterans. 

334  Cannon  Building 
10:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Agriculture,  Rural  Development  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  Sulx»mmlttee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the 
Commodity  Futures  Trading  Commis- 
sion, and  the  Food  and  Drug  Adminis- 
tration of  the  Department  of  Health 
and  Human  Services. 

SD-138 
AppropriatiMis 

HUD-Independent   Agencies   Subcommit- 
tee 
To  h(dd  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1968  for  the  De- 
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partment  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment. 

SD-134 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Suboom- 
mlttee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  energy 
and  water  development  programs. 

SD-193 
Appropriations 

Commerce,  Justice.  State,  the  Judiciary, 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  inter- 
national organisations  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State. 

S-146,  Capitol 
2:00  pjn. 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  energy 
and  water  development  programs. 

SD-192 

APRIL  2 
9:30  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Research  and  Development  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  oa  the  clean 
coal  technology  program. 

SD-366 
10:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 

H  u  i>  Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment. 

SD-124 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  energy 
and  water  development  programs. 

SD-192 
Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  propoaed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  St. 
Lawrence  Seaway  Development  Corpo- 
ration, and  the  Architectural  Trans- 
portation Barriers  Compliance  Board. 

SD-138 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  R^ated  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the 
Indian  Health  Service  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health  and  Human  Snvioes, 
and  the  Navajo  and  Hopi  Indian  Relo- 
cation Commission. 

SD-1S8 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  <»  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  energy 
and  water  develoimtent  programs. 

8D-193 


4136 


APRILS 


iXTE 


NSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

tlonal  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admlnls- 


February  25,  1987 
gratl^n    and    Naturalization    Service, 


February  25,  1987 

Howard  University,  education  research 
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Appropriations 
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Appropriations 
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APRILS 

Aptmprtetioiia 

TroMiifT.    PoaUl   Serrice.   and   Oenerml 
aovernment  Suboommittee 
To  hold  horiim  on  propooed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiacal  year  1988  for  the 
Utalted  StatM  Postal  Service. 

SD-116 

AFRIL6 

ApiVoprtetlonB 

Agrleulture.  Rural  Development  and  Re- 
lated Asenctea  Subcommittee 
To  boldiieaftaci  on  ptopoaed  budcet  es- 
♦ii«««j»  for  flacal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  rural  devel- 
opment, and  related  agencies. 

SD-138 

APRIL7 

•majn. 
Appropriations 

Agriculture.  Rural  Development  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  bold  hearinga  (W  propoaed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiacal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  rural  devel- 
opment, and  related  agencies. 

SD-138 

APRILS 

9KWajn. 
Appropriations 

Agriculture.  Rural  Development  and  Re- 
lated AgeiKies  Subcommittee 
To  bold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiacal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  rural  devel- 
omnent,  and  related  agencies. 

SD-138 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

tional  Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration. 

SD-124 
Appropriations 

Trsisportatlon  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
Tb  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  and 
the  Research  and  Special  Programs 
Administration  of  the  Department  of 
Transportation. 

SD-138 
1:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Agliculture.  Rural  Development  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  rural  devel- 
opment, and  related  agencies. 

SD-138 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the 
Energy  Information  Administration 
'and  the  Economic  Regulatory  Admin- 
istration, Department  of  Energy. 
I  SD-192 

'  APRIL  10 


February  25.  1987 


February  25,  1987 


10:00 
Appropriations 

Xteergy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiacal  year  1988  for  energy 
and  water  development  programs,  fo- 
cusing on  nuclear  fission,  uranium  en- 
richment, and  the  nuclear  waste  man- 
agrafient. 

SD-192 
Appropriations 

Cranaerce,  Justice,  State,  the  Judiciary, 
aiul  Related  Agencies  Subconmiittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timate for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the 
Small  Business  Administration,  Secu- 
rities and  Exchange  Comndasion,  and 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission. 

S-146.  Capitol 
2:00  pjn. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates tat  fiacal  year  1988  for  the 
U.&  Fish  and  WUdlif  e  Service.  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior. 

SD-192 

APRIL  9 

9:30  ajsi. 
Kaergy  and  Natural  Reaourcea 
Reaearch  and  Development  Subcommittee 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  clean 
coal  technology  program. 

SD-366 
10:00  ajn. 
ApprojMTiations 

HOD-Independent   Agencies   Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiacal  year  1988  for  the  Na- 


9:30  g.m. 
Appropriations 

Treasury,  Postal  Service,  and  Greneral 
Government  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partment of  the  Treasury.  U.S.  Postal 
Service,  and  general  government. 

SD-192 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration. 

SD-124 

I  APRIL  21 

2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  Department 
of  the  Interior. 
.  SD-192 

I  APRIL  22 

9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partment of  Education,  focusing  on 
the  Office  of  the  Secretary,  and  sala- 
ries and  expenses. 

SD-192 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Commerce,  Justice,  State,  and  Judiciary, 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partment of  Justice,  focusing  on  the 
Office  of  the  Attorney  General,  Immi- 


gration   and    Naturalization    Service, 
and  ttie  Federal  Prison  System. 

S-148.  Capitol 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  Ge- 
ological Survey.  Department  of  the  In- 
terior. 

SD-192 
Appropriations 

Energy  gnd  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  held  closed  hearings  on  proposed 
budoet  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1988 
for  energy  and  water  development  pro- 
grams, focusing  on  the  Department  of 
EneiKy  national  laboratories. 

SD-116 

APRIL  23 

9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
caticn.  and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partment of  Education,  focusing  on 
com^nsatory  education  for  the  disad- 
vantaged, special  programs,  impact 
aid.  '  bilingual  education,  immigrant 
and  refugee  education,  education  for 
the  handicapped,  rehabilitation  serv- 
ices and  handicapped  research,  special 
institutions  (includes  American  Print- 
ing House  for  the  Blind,  National 
Technical  Institute  for  the  Deaf,  and 
Gallaudet  College),  and  vocational  and 
adult  education. 

SD-192 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  htld  closed  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1988 
for  <nergy  and  water  development  pro- 
grams, focusing  on  Atomic  Energy  De- 
fense activities. 

SD-116 
Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
consnlttee 
To  held  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the 
U.S.  Coast  Guard.  Department  of 
Transportation. 

SD-138 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timgtes  for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  focusing  on 
the  Office  of  the  Secretary  and  the 
Office  of  the  SoUcitor. 

SD-192 


2:30  p.m. 

Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partment of  Education,  focusing  on 
student  financial  assistance,  guaran- 
teed student  loans,  higher  education, 
higher  education  facilities  loans  and 
insurance,     college     housing     loans. 


Howard  University,  education  research 
and  statistics,  and  libraries. 

SD-138 

APRIL  24 
10:00  a.m 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board. 
Neighborhood  Reinvestment  Corpora- 
tion, and  the  National  Institute  of 
Building  Sciences. 

SD-124 

APRIL  27 
10:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  energy 
and  water  development,  focusing  on 
certain  activities  of  the  Department  of 
Energy. 

SD-192 

APRIL  28 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  securi- 
ty assistance  programs. 

S-126.  Capitol 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  prop)osed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  focusing  on 
the  Bureau  of  Mines,  and  the  Office  of 
Surface  Mining.  Reclamation  and  En- 
forcement. 

SD-192 

APRIL  29 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Commerce,  Justice,  State,  the  Judiciary, 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partment of  Justice,  focusing  on  the 
Federal  Biu«au  of  Investigation,  Drug 
Enforcement  Administration,  and  the 
U.S.  Marshals  Service. 

S-146.  Capitol 

APRIL  30 
9:30  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  focusing  on 
territorial  governments. 

SD-192 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreiim  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  defense 
security  assistance  programs. 

S-126.  Capitol 
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Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscsl  year  1988  for  the 
Urban  Mass  Transit  Administration  of 
the  Department  of  Transportation, 
and  the  Washington  Metropolitan 
Transit  Authority. 

aD-138 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  focusing  on 
territorial  affairs. 

SD-192 

MAY  4 

9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partments of  Labor,  Health  and 
Himian  Services.  Education,  and  relat- 
ed agencies. 

SD-192 

MAYS 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partments of  Labor.  Health  and 
Human  Services.  Education,  and  relat- 
ed agencies. 

SD-138 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the 
Smithsonian  Institution,  Woodrow 
Wilson  International  Center  for  Schol- 
ars, and  the  Holocaust  Memorial 
Council. 

SD-138 

MAY  6 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partments of  Labor.  Health  and 
Human  Services.  Education,  and  relat- 
ed agencies. 

SI>-116 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Commerce,  Justice,  State,  the  Judiciary, 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States, 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Com- 
mission, and  the  Commission  on  Civil 
Rights. 

S-146.  Capitol 
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Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the 
Federal  Aviation  Administration  of 
the  Department  of  Transportation, 
and  the  General  Accounting  Office 
(FAA  Operations). 

SD-138 
2:30  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Servioea.  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiacal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partments of  lAbor.  Health  and 
Human  Services,  Education,  and  relat- 
ed agencies. 

SD-116 

MAY  7 
9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  fossil 
energy,  and  clean  coal  technology  pro- 
grams. 

SD-19a 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partments of  Labor.  Health  and 
Human  Services,  Education,  and  relat- 
ed agencies. 

SD-116 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the 
Federal  Aviation  Administration,  and 
the  General  Accounting  Office  (R, 
E&D,  TSiE,  Airport  Grants). 

SD-138 
2:30  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partments of  Labor.  Health  and 
Hmnan  Services,  Education,  and  relat- 
ed agencies. 

SD-116 

MAY  8 

9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partment of  Labor.  Health  and 
Human  Services.  Education,  and  relat- 
ed agencies. 

SD-192 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

u  u  u- Independent   Agencies   Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 


4138 


of  Hoiislns  and  Urtian  De- 


KXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Appropriations 


February  25,  1987 

JUNE  23 
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partment  of  Hoiwtng  and  Uiten  De- 
vdopmoit,  and  tndependent  acoKdes. 

8D-134 


Apprepriattona 

Labor.  Beolth  and  Human  Servloea.  Edu- 
caUon.  and  Related  Aseneiea  Suboom- 


To  bold  Imailim  on  propoaed  budget  es- 
ttaMtea  for  flacal  rear  1988  for  the  De- 
partmenta  of  Labor.  Health  and 
Hoaan  Servieaa,  Education,  and  relat- 
ed agndea 

SD-192 

ICATia 

KMOajn. 
ApptoprtatlOBa 

Voreisn  OperatkHia  Subcommittee 
To  hold  beaitDgi  on  propoaed  budget  es- 
**mM*^  for  flacal  year  1M8  for  certain 
export  financing  programa. 

8-136.  Capitol 
Appraprtationa 

Ooranene.  Juatloe.  State,  the  Judiciary. 
and  Reined  Agendea  SubocMnmittee 
To  bold  Iwilim  on  propoaed  budget  es- 
tbnatea  for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the 
Legal  Serricea  Coipotatlon. 

S-148.  Capitol 

MAT  13 

KMOajn. 
ApproprlatioPB 

Foreign  Operatlona  Subcommittee 
To  bold  iMiarlnn  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timitTT  fOr  flacal  year  1988  for  foreign 


S-136.  Capitol 
Appropriations 

nnwiHMirrji,  Justice.  State,  the  Judiciary, 
and  Rdated  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  bold  beatings  on  propoaed  budget  es- 
ttmates  for  flKal  year  1988  tor  the  De- 
partments of  Commerce.  Justice, 
State,  the  Judidmry.  and  related  agen- 
dea. 

S-146.  Capitol 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agendes  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timatea  for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  and  relat- 
ed agendes. 

SD-138 

MAT  14 

10:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agendes  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  and  relat- 
ed agendes. 

SD-138 

MAT  15 

lOSOajn. 
Appropriations 

HXTD-Independent  Agendes  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment, and  independent  agendes. 

SI>-124 

MAT  20 

101)0  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Commerce,  Justice,  State,  the  Judiciary, 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  Ju- 
dicial Conference.  Commission  on  the 
Bicenteimial  of  the  Constitution,  XJJB. 
Sentencing  CoDunisslon.  and  the  State 
Justice  Institute. 

S-14S.  Capitol 


February  25,  1987 


JUNE  23 
10:00  aji». 
Appropriations 

Foreitfi  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  |iold  hearings  to  review  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1988 
for  the  Department  of  State. 

SD-192 


CANCELLATIONS 


FEBRUART  26 

3:00  pjik 
Banking.  Housing,  snd  Urban  Affairs 
Housiag  and  Urban  Affairs  Subconmilttee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  author- 
ias(ti(»is  of  housing  snd  community  de- 
velopment programs  administered  by 
th^  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  and  the  Department  of 
Atticulture. 

SD-538 
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FEBRUART  27 

2:30  pja 

ApiMt]priatlons 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  bold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for 
ACTION,  Corporation  for  Public 
BiXMdcastlng.  Prospective  Payment 
Agsessment  Conunission.  Railroad  Re- 
tlmnent  Board.  Federal  Mediation 
and  Conciliation  Service.  National  Me- 
diiUon  Board.  NaUonal  Labor  Rela- 
titfns  Board,  and  the  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Review  Commis- 
sion. 

SD-192 

MARCH  23 

9:30  ajn. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  bold  oversight  hearings  to  review  the 
Dftiartment  of  the  Interior's  proposed 
S-}rear  Outer  Continental  Shelf  leasing 
plftn. 

SD-366 


The  House  met  at  11  a.m. 

The  Reverend  Alanson  B.  Houshton. 
Charleston.  SC.  offered  the  following 
prayer 

Gracious  Lord,  whatever  our  beliefs, 
whatever  our  politics,  we  are  within 
this  Chamber— with  one  God.  one  pur- 
pose, one  hope. 

This  "House"  Is  Your  house. 

We  pray  that  the  laws  we  craft  here 
will  reflect  the  universal  ethic  that  we 
care  for  others  as  much  as  we  care  for 
ourselves. 

We  pray  that  we  will  legislate  wisely, 
lead  courageously,  and  set  an  example 
for  a  safer  and  saner  world. 

We  pray  that  Tou  will  help  us 
become  more  sensitive  and  sensible  cit- 
izen-leaders. 

We  thank  You  for  the  privilege 
given  us  to  "represent"  others,  and 
this  rare  opportunity  to  represent  the 
best  within  our  own  hearts  as  well. 
Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  announces  to  the 
House  his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1.  rule  I.  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 


REV.  ALANSON  HOUGHTON 

(Mr.  HOUGHTON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  HOUGHTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  take  1  minute— literally  1 
minute— to  say  something  about  the 
previous  speaker. 

I  am  the  brother  of  Alanson  Hough- 
ton, the  minister  who  has  Just  opened 
this  session  with  a  prayer.  Despite  the 
fact  that  Bobby  Kennedy  once  said 
that  nepotism  was  permissible  as  long 
as  you  kept  it  in  the  family,  I  am  not 
going  to  extol  my  brother's  virtues. 
His  life  speaks  for  itself;  furthermore, 
he  is  the  first  Alan  Houghton  to  set 
foot  in  this  Chamber  since  his  name- 
sake served  here  almost  70  years  ago 
as  a  Representative  for  two  tettns. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  I'm  enormously 
proud,  as  would  be  his  grandfather,  of 
him  and  his  profession. 

The  religious  leaders  of  this  country 
are  the  unsung  heroes  of  society— ex- 
ploring and  teaching  and  gluing  to- 
gether different  persuasions  into  one 
common  belief. 

They  are  the  people  who  give  leader- 
ship and  meaning  to  those  words  in- 
scribed over  your  chair,  sir.  "In  God 


We  Trust."  We  owe  them  now,  and  for 
all  times,  a  great  debt.  May  we  follow 
worthily  where  they  have  led  the  way. 

lids.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOUGHTON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tlew(Hnan  from  Ohio. 

Ms.  OAKAR.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  Join  the 
gentleman  in  acluiowledging  his  distin- 
guished brother  who  served  in  greater 
Cleveland.  OH.  for  a  number  of  years. 
Our  loss  is  the  wonderful  State  of 
South  Carolina's  gain. 

Mr.  HOUGHTON.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tlewoman for  those  kind  remarks. 


THE  TAXPAYERS'  BILL  OP 
RIGHTS 

(Mr.  TALLON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  TALLON.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  is  a 
great  honor  for  me  to  serve  in  the  his- 
toric 100th  Congress.  This  year,  we 
commemorate  the  bicentennial  of  our 
Constitution,  as  well  as  the  100th  ses- 
sion of  Congress. 

Benjamin  Franklin  wrote  in  1789: 

Our  Constitution  is  in  actual  operation; 
everything  appears  to  promise  that  it  will 
last,  but  in  this  world,  nothing  Is  certain  but 
death  and  taxes. 

We've  all  heard  the  saying  before. 
Just  as  we've  all  heard  complaints 
from  constituents  about  the  heavy- 
handed  collection  policies  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Service. 

Today,  I  am  reintroducing  the  "Tax- 
payers' Bill  of  Rights."  This  legisla- 
tion guarantees  hard-working,  law- 
abiding  citizens  certain  protections 
from  the  IRS. 

The  Taxpayers'  Bill  of  Rights  in- 
cludes provisions  to  address  a  number 
of  IRS  problems  such  as  questionable 
tax  enforcement  practices,  disclosure 
of  taxpayers'  rights  and  obligations, 
procedures  involving  taxpayer  inter- 
views and  GAO  oversight  of  the  IRS. 

Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  once  said, 
"The  power  to  tax  is  not  the  power  to 
destroy."  I  urge  you  to  Join  me  in  sup- 
porting this  bill  offering  the  American 
taxpayer  the  same  protection  from  po- 
tential abuses  of  power  by  the  IRS 
that  they  are  guaranteed  in  every 
other  area  of  the  law. 


APPOINTMENT  AS  ADDITIONAL 
MEMBER  OF  THE  COMMISSION 
ON  SECURITY  AND  COOPERA- 
TION IN  EUROPE 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  section  3,  Public  Law  94- 
304.  as  amended  by  section  1,  Public 
Law  99-7,  the  CJhair  appoints  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  [Mr.  FtaoHAv],  as 
an  additional  member  of  the  Commis- 
sion on  Security  and  Cooperation  in 
Ehirope. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  MONDAY, 
MARCH  2.  1987 

Ms.  OAE:ar.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
House  adjourns  today  it  adjourn  to 
meet  at  noon  on  Monday  next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  obJecUon 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlewoman 
from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DISPENSING  WITH  CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY  BUSINESS  ON 
WEDNESDAY  NEXT 

Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  aak 
unanimous  consent  that  the  business 
in  order  under  the  Calendar  Wednes- 
day rule  be  dispensed  with  on  Wednes- 
day next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlewoman 
from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AUTHORIZING  USE  OF  CAPITOL 
ROTUNDA  ON  APRIL  28,  1987. 
FOR  CEREMONIES  OBSERVING 
DAYS  OF  REMEMBRANCE  OF 
VICTIMS  OP  THE  HOLOCAUST 

Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration  be  dis- 
charged from  further  consideration  of 
the  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Coil 
Res.  49).  authorizing  use  of  the  rotun- 
da of  the  Capitol  on  April  28.  1987.  for 
ceremonies  to  observe  the  days  of  re- 
membrance of  victims  of  the  Holo- 
caust, and  ask  for  its  immediate  con- 
sideration in  the  House. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  con- 
current rraolution. 

The  SPEIAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlewoman 
from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  concurrent  reso- 
lution, as  follows: 


D  This  symbol  represents  die  time  of  day  during  tl>e  House  proceedings,  e.g.,  D  1407  b  2:07  p.m. 
Matter  set  in  this  typ<<aoe  indicates  words  inserted  or  appended,  rather  than  tpokta,  by  a  Member  of  the  House  on  the  floor. 
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about  it.  covers  it  up. 
that  he  f  orsot. 


and  then  claims 


One 
rpnnrt.' 


is     the     Tower     Commission 

n  IndPAl   and   InairitahlA  fvtnsA- 
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H.OMi.!tai.4» 

under  tlw  Act  enttUed  "An  Act 
tbe  Unttad  Statv  Holocauat 
Oaaaca"  tvwnA  October  7, 
UM,  the  nmted  States  Holocaiist  Memorial 
^^f^fufitrn  li  iitinnaltiir  for  vooaorinc  ofaaerr- 
aaoei  o<  tiM  daya  of  icaMBibraiioe  of  Ttctims 
of  the  Hatoeanat: 

WlMiiM  the  Dtdted  Statea  Holocaust  Me- 
morial Ow«~'"  liaa  rtfiltnitrrt  April  26 
tttroovh  May  i.  IMT.  and  A|»11  10  through 
April  17.  IBM.  aa  "Days  of  Remembrance  of 
VletiBBa  of  tbe  Holocauat'*;  and 

Wtaveaa  the  Onlted  States  Holocaust  Me- 
morial Oounsil  has  reeommended  that  ap- 
ptopriate  rfTT—""'**.  conalstlnt  of  speech- 
es, readinn  and  music  be  held  on  Tuesday, 
April ».  IMT:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

HCTffhf*  fty  Me  JTodse  of  Repmentativet 
tOu  Senmte  eomemrrimii/.  That  the  rotunda 
of  the  Capitol  may  be  used  on  Tuesday. 
April  as.  IMT.  and  for  ceremtmles  to  observe 
the  days  of  remembrance  of  victims  of  the 
Holocausts 

8k.  X  The  Architect  of  the  Capitol  may 
preaeribe  conditlans  for  physical  prepara- 
tion wtth  respect  to  the  use  of  the  rotunda 
authorised  by  the  fbst  section. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentlewoman 
Cram  Ohio  [Mb.  Oakar]  is  recognized 
tot  1  hour. 

lia.  OAKAR.  Mr.  %)eaker,  first  I 
would  like  to  oongrmtulate  the  gentle- 
man tnm  Illinois  [Mr.  Yates]  for  the 
work  that  he  has  done,  not  only  on 
this  resolution,  but  on  making  us 
recall  the  worst  tragedy  in  the  history 
of  the  world.  That  is,  the  Holocaust. 

Mr.  S0t»kia,  this  concurrent  resolu- 
tion will  authorise  the  rotunda  of  the 
UB.  Capitol  to  be  used  on  April  28. 
1987.  for  oeremcmles  to  observe  the 
days  of  remembrance  of  victims  of  the 
Holocaust.  Mr.  i^Deaker.  the  UJS.  Holo- 
caust Memorial  Council,  established  in 
October  1960,  by  a  unanimous  vote  of 
CiMicresB.  has  each  year  since  1979  co- 
<»dinated  ceremonies  oHnmemorating 
the  victims  of  the  Holocaust  during 
the  days  of  remembrance.  Observances 
are  held  in  Washington.  DC.  and  in 
States  and  cities  throughout  our  great 
country.  These  national  ceremonies 
have  bem  addressed  each  year  by  the 
President,  and  by  Members  of  Con- 
gress from  both  parties.  This  personal 
Involvement  of  Uie  ^Nation's  leaders 
undersooies  a  national  commitment  to 
honor  the  memory  of  the  victims. 

Mr.  Ssteakia,  authorizing  the  Capitol 
iot«mda  for  such  ceremonies  would 
itgaity  the  ctmmiitment  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  that  the  Holocaust  not  be 
fmvotten.  The  Holocaust  was  the 
worst  crime  in  the  history  of  the 
human  race. 

It  is  hard  for  me,  as  well  as  my  col- 
leagues, to  comprehend  such  premedi- 
tated destnictkm  of  human  life.  The 
whole  point  of  these  oer«nc»iies  on 
April  28  will  be  to  commemorate  the 
memory  of  our  loss  of  6  million  victims 
of  the  Holocaust.  These  events  will 
help  to  remind  us  how  devastating  this 
tnsedy  was  and  that  we  must  never 
penntt  this  to  ham>en  again. 


I 


D  1110 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Ms.  OAKAR.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  YATES.  I  thank  the  gentlewom- 
an for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  express  the 
thanks  of  members  of  the  Holocaust 
Council  as  well  as  myself  for  the  gra- 
cious consent  of  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  for  the  use  of  the  rotunda  for 
this  ceremony.  I  want  to  thank  the 
gentlewoman  from  Ohio  for  her  co-op- 
ersftion.  for  the  speed  with  which  she 
brought  the  bill  up.  and  the  expertise 
that  she  displayed  in  taking  it  through 
the  House.  I  want  to  thank  the  Mem- 
befs  of  the  House  for  their  coopera- 
tion as  well. 

GKNKRAL  LEAVE 

Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  within 
which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks on  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tlMi  49.  

The  SFEAKEai.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlewoman 
from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  concurrent  resolution. 

The  concurrent  resolution  was 
agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


PROTECTION  OP  THE  OZONE 
LAYER 

(Bfr.  BATES  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  deple- 
tion of  |he  ozone  layer  in  the  upper  at- 
mosphere has  enormous  consequences 
for  the  entire  planet.  It  is  caused  by 
chlorofluorocarfoons.  or  CFC's,  which 
are  used  In  such  products  as  fast  food 
packaging,  refrigerators,  fire  extin- 
guishers, and  air-conditioners.  Over 
650,000  tons  of  CPC's  are  produced 
each  year,  and  they  can  remain  in  the 
atmoq)here  for  more  than  100  years. 

The  solution  is  clear  We  must  begin 
an  Imnlediate  reduction  of  the  emis- 
sions of  CPC's  worldwide.  This  week 
international  negotiations  on  the  pro- 
tection of  the  ozone  layer  are  being 
conducted  In  Vienna.  While  the 
United  States  has  taken  the  lead  In 
these  negotiations,  other  CFC-produc- 
Ing  nations  are  dragging  their  feet. 
The  gentleman  from  New  Mexico  [Mr. 
Richakoson]  and  I  have  introduced 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  47,  to 
give  congressional  support  to  the 
President's  efforts  In  the  Vienna  nego- 
tiations. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port this  and  other  measures  required 
to  avert  environmental  catastrophe. 


STICK  WITH  ORIGINAL  GRAMM- 
RUDMAN  TARGETS 

(Mr.  PETRI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  PETRI.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  little 
over  1  year  ago,  just  as  the  campaign 
season  was  about  to  get  rolling.  Con- 
gress approved  the  Gramm-Rudman 
budget  plan  with  a  lot  of  fanfare  and 
promises.  Under  the  plan,  we  promised 
to  get  next  year's  budget  deficit  down 
to  $108  billion. 

But  now  the  word  Is  filtering  out 
from  the  House  leadership  that  meet- 
ing our  budget  reduction  obligations 
under  the  law  would  be  simply  too  dif- 
ficult, partly  because  we  made  too 
many  fake  "cuts"  last  year.  So  they 
want  to  relax  the  budget  reduction 
targets,  and  weasel  out  of  our  commit- 
ments to  the  taxpayers. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  If  we  relax  our 
budget  reduction  targets,  where  will 
all  this  relaxing  stop? 

One  thing  Is  clear.  We  need  disci- 
pline rather  than  just  promises. 

We  need  real  budget  cuts. 

We  should  stick  with  the  original 
Gramm-Rudman  targets  so  we're 
forced  to  make  some  real  savings. 


LET- 


US  NOT  WEAKEN  THE 
PRESIDENCY 

(Mr.  GEKAS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  OEKAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  next 
Presldoit  of  the  United  States.  Demo- 
crat or  Republican,  is  going  to  have 
to— must— Inherit  a  strong  office.  The 
Tower  Commission  report  which  has 
just  b9en  issued  gives  the  American 
people  a  choice.  That  choice  is  wheth- 
er or  not  to  consider  It  a  molehill  over 
which  we  must  jump  and  get  on  to  the 
business  of  the  Nation,  or  to  allow  the 
media  hype  and  political  opposition  to 
the  present  President  to  create  a 
mountain  over  which  the  American 
people  cannot  climb  to  restore  the 
confidence  and  credibility  of  the  Presi- 
dency which  It  will  deserve  for  the 
near  aad  far  future. 

We  must  adopt  whatever  we  can  of 
the  Tower  Commission  report  to 
strengthen  the  administrative  proce- 
dures in  the  White  House  without 
question,  but  at  the  same  time  we 
cannot  allow  it  to  cause  such  a  flaw  In 
the  orderly  business  of  government 
that  the  Presidency  is  rendered  weak 
and  ineffectual. 


LEAVE  IT  TO  DEAVER 

(Mr.  EX::KART  asked  and  was  given 
petmiSBion  to  address  the  House  for  1 


minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  ECKART.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  has 
often  been  said  that  fact  can  be 
stranger  than  fiction  and  that  some- 
times life  Imitates  art. 

Well,  recent  events  concerning  Con- 
tragate  and  Michael  Deaver  can  only 
remind  me  of  President  Reagan's  re- 
marks to  his  hero,  Oliver  North,  the 
day  after  the  President  fired  him. 

"This  would  make  a  great  movie, 
wouldn't  it?"  the  President  is  reported 
to  have  said.  But  even  Stephen  Spiel- 
berg or  Walt  Disney  would  have  been 
hard-pressed  to  come  up  with  a  movie 
like  this. 

This  would  make  a  good  movie,  but  I 
think  perhaps  even  a  greater  TV  show. 
How  about,  "Leave  It  to  Deaver?" 

Yes,  Mike  Deaver,  the  man  who  can 
take  credit  for  opening  our  eyes  to  the 
sleazlness  of  this  administration. 

Mike  Deaver,  you've  become  quite  a 
spectacle.  Your  arrogance  surpasses  all 
known  limits.  But  tell  us,  did  you,  like 
your  President,  forget? 

Let  me  freshen  your  memory,  Mr. 
Deaver. 

"Investigate  me,"  you  challenged  the 
Congress. 

USA  Today  even  had  a  big  picture  of 
your  beaming  face  to  us  on  April  29 
saying,  "I  believe  elementary  due  proc- 
ess and  fairness  to  me  and  my  family 
require  appointment  of  an  independ- 
ent counsel,"  you  said.  "This  Is  the 
only  way  to  resolve  this  issue  fairly," 
you  maintained.  Well,  "Leave  It  to 
Deaver." 

As  a  participant  in  the  hearings 
which  prompted  the  Special  Prosecu- 
tor, I  had  reserved  comment  about 
your  case  until  today.  Until  you  said, 
"Never  mind." 

Your  hypocrisy  and  shameless  arro- 
gance and  manipulation  of  the  process 
embarrasses  us  all.  To  clear  your  name 
you  demanded  a  Special  Prosecutor. 
And  now,  on  the  eve  of  your  indict- 
ment, you  cowardly  attack  what  you 
once  demanded. 

Yes,  "Leave  It  to  Deaver." 

Your  contortions  remind  me  of  a 
child  who  killed  both  his  parents  and 
then  threw  himself  on  the  mercy  of 
the  court  because  he  was  an  orphan. 

Yes,  "Leave  it  to  Deaver." 

"Leave  It  to  Deaver,"  the  architect 
of  the  photo-op  Presidency,  the  man 
who  topped  off  the  story  about  the 
parade  of  sleaze  In  this  administration, 
to  put  the  final  seal  on  Reagan's 
"Morning  In  America"  and  move  us 
toward  the  sunshine. 

Yes,  "Leave  it  to  Deaver."  to  leave 
his  duty  to  coimtry  and  Justice  In  the 
wake  of  his  commitment  to  cash  and 
saving  his  own  hide  at  all  costs. 

Yes,  the  spirit  of  "Leave  It  to 
Deaver"  is  alive  and  well  In  Washing- 
ton today. 

The  President  sells  arms  to  the  Aya- 
tollah,  allows  his  staff  to  Illegally 
divert  the  profits  to  the  Contras,  lies 
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about  it,  covers  it  up,  and  then  claims 
that  he  forgot. 

Yes,  "Leave  it  to  Deaver"  is  going  to 
be  a  hit  in  Wasiiington.  And  although 
Mike  Deaver  has  left  the  administra- 
tion, his  spirit  still  lives.  Only  Bob 
Barker  and  "Truth  or  Consequences" 
are  left. 


EOhfERGENCY  FARM  CREDIT  ACT 
OP  1987 

(Mr.  ROBERTS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

1^.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
introducing  legislation  today  to  help 
rural  banks  deal  with  the  critical  prob- 
lem of  agriculture  debt. 

What  my  legislation  would  do  would 
be  to  allow  farm  banks  to  write  off  ag- 
ricultural loan  losses  over  a  10-year 
period.  This  would  encourage  lenders 
and  farmers  to  sit  down  and  renegoti- 
ate outstanding  debt  to  allow  the  pro- 
ducer to  remain  on  his  farm  while  car- 
rying out  a  realistic  debt  reduction 
plan.  As  we  have  seen  In  many  cases, 
this  would  not  only  be  in  the  farmer's 
long-term  best  Interest,  but  the  bank's 
as  well. 

Unfortunately,  current  Federal  regu- 
lations discourage  this  flexibility  on 
the  part  of  the  lender.  Because  banks 
are  required  to  maintain  a  certain 
amount  of  capital,  many  agricultural 
lenders  find  that  writing  down  a  loan 
decreases  their  ability  to  meet  this  re- 
quirement. This  same  tool  has  been 
extended  to  other  credit  institutions 
to  allow  them  to  deal  with  staggering 
loan  loss  situations. 

I  do  want  to  be  clear— this  Ls  not  a 
rural  bank  bailout.  Bankers  and  pro- 
ducers will  have  to  face  their  responsi- 
bilities. However,  with  rural  America 
facing  these  continued  tough  econom- 
ic times,  it  Is  imperative  that  we  pro- 
vide enough  flexibility  for  a  realistic 
solution  for  farmers  and  rural  lenders. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation  is  iden- 
tical to  a  bill  Introduced  In  the  Senate 
by  Senator  Kassebaxtm.  I  credit  the 
Senator  for  her  leadership  in  tills 
regard  along  with  my  colleagues,  the 
gentleman  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Slat- 
TERT],  the  gentleman  from  Kansas 
[Mr.  Whittaker],  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Stahgeland],  and  the 
gentlewoman  from  Nebraska  [Mrs. 
Smith],  who  are  cosponsors  of  this  leg- 
islation. I  urge  Members  to  Join  In  co- 
sponsorship. 


TWIN  EXPLOSIONS  OVER  THE 
WHITE  HOUSE 

(Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  tiis  remarks.) 

Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  two  explosi<»)s  are  detonat- 
ing over  the  White  House  today. 


One  is  the  Tower  Commission 
report:  a  logical  and  Inevitable  conse- 
quence of  the  disarray.  Incompetence, 
and  irresponsibility  of  the  present  ad- 
ministration. 

The  other  is  the  report  that  the 
Soviet  Union  has  given  up  Its  18- 
month  unilateral  moratorium  on  nu- 
clear testing,  and  has  conducted  a  30- 
Idloton  nuclear  test.  This,  too,  is  a  log- 
ical and  inevitable  consequence  of  the 
foreign  policy  zero  achievement  we 
have  seen  for  the  past  6  years. 

The  Tower  Commission  will  get 
more  notice  In  the  near  term.  But  in 
the  long  term,  the  nuclear  test  may  be 
the  more  significant. 

Today,  we  could  be  living  in  a  world 
free  of  nuclear  explosive  testing.  The 
American  people  support  a  test  ban; 
countless  polls  show  that.  The  House 
voted,  on  a  bipartisan  basis,  for  the 
ban  last  year.  The  other  side,  which 
has  done  about  one-fourth  fewer  total 
tests  than  we,  is  willing  to  stop  alto- 
gether. It's  willing  to  allow  intrusive 
inspection  to  make  sure  nobody 
cheats.  A  test  ban  is  achievable  and 
verifiable. 

The  first  1987  triumph  of  the 
Reagan  foreign  policy  is  the  resump- 
tion of  Soviet  nuclear  testing.  Let  us 
hope  there  will  be  no  more  such  tri- 
umphs. 


TRADE  POLICY  ENHANCEMENT 
ACT  OP  1987 

(Mr.  SCHULZE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  Include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  SCHULZE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  with  my  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
GuARim]  legislation  designed  to  sig- 
nificantly Improve  our  Nation's  trade 
policymaking  apparatus,  the  Trade 
Policy  Enhancement  Act  of  1987. 

This  bill  is  a  key  to  the  overall  trade 
policy  debate  because  it  addresses  the 
heart  of  much  of  our  trade  problems— 
the  lack  of  a  unified,  coherent,  and  de- 
cisive national  trade  policy.  We  must 
speak  with  one  voice  on  trade  so  ttiat 
there  Is  no  doubt  where  the  United 
States  stands.  It  must  be  done  In  a 
comprehensive,  calculated  and  asser- 
tive manner.  And,  It  must  be  done 
now. 

The  Trade  Policy  Enhancement  Act 
is  designed  to  fill  this  void  in  our  trade 
policymaking  apparatus.  I  am  submit- 
ting a  sectlon-by-sectlon  analysis  for 
the  record  and  urge  my  colleagues  to 
actively  support  this  important  piece 
of  legislation. 

SacnoH-BT-SEcnoH  Akaltsis— Trade 

POUCT  EilfHAHCBlCKin  ACT  OF  1987 
sac.  1.  SHOBT  TITLE 

Trade  Policy  Enhancement  Act  of  IMT. 
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raeogntan  tbe  incraaalnc 
atwMn  tbe  United  SUtea 
_'  and  the  ««rld  eeonomy.  wbicb  re- 
qutaw  that  tnde  poUey  be  a  top  nattonal 
prtnrtty.  A  nnUled  and  dedaive  trade  policy 
to  tbe  kar  to  aaalntatDinc  the  historical  lead- 
mUtfi  rale  of  tbe  United  States  in  promot- 
Idc  an  oqiritatale  and  open  multilateral  trade 
baprovlnc  the  trade  poUcymakins 
wfD  further  the  overall  oompeti- 
ttve  poatore  of  the  United  Statea.  Highlight- 
ed la  the  original  intent  of  tbe  Congreaa  In 
-^wH-Kh^  the  OfOee  of  the  United  SUtes 
Trade  Repnacntattve  aa  the  lead  trade 
poUey  advocate  within  tbe  Executive 
teaneh.  Tbe  ahOlty  of  tbe  United  SUtes 
Trade  Rapraaentatlve  should  be  enlumced 
to  beeome  tbe  stn^  voice  on  trade  policy 
for  the  United  States. 


the  intent  of  the  Congress 
:  the  prlndpal  role  of  the  Office  of 
the  United  Statea  Trade  RepresentaUve  in 
developing,  ooosdtnating.  implementing,  and 
aihuhilrtTiInt  Xtalted  Statea  trade  policy,  as 
itm^ihf*  In  Sec  161  of  HJl.  3.  Strengthens 
the  aUltty  of  tbe  U8TR  to  set  forth  a  uni- 
flad  and  eoherent  trade  policy  by  making  It 
dear  that  the  U8TR  la  the  iMlndpal  advisor 
to  and  tbe  principal  spokesman  of  the  Presi- 
dent on  trade  and  other  matters  that  direct- 
ly affect  tbe  trade  policy  of  tbe  United 
States.  BnphaaiKS  the  role  of  tbe  USTR  in 
chairing  the  interagency  trade  process,  and 
eapreasea  the  aenae  of  the  Congress  that  the 
USTR  participate  in  eeonomic  summit  and 
otbH  intemattrwial  trade  meetings. 

Tranafets  the  International  Trade  Admln- 
istratlao  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  to 
the  Office  of  the  United  States  Trade  Rep- 
resentative, whldi  is  redesignated  as  the 
Intematinnal  Trade  Agency  within  the 
USTR.  Three  bureaus  are  ^  established 
within  the  Agency:  a  Bureau  for  Export 
Promotion:  a  Bureau  of  Trade  Administra- 
tion: and  a  Bureau  of  Foreign  Trade  Serv- 
ice. Creates  a  new  Deputy  United  States 
Trade  Representative  for  Administration, 
wiK—iihle  for  administering  the  Agency. 
Effective  date  for  implementation  is  Febru- 
ary 1. 186S. 

sac  «.  nuBB  roucT  codhcil 

Makes  statutory  a  Trade  Policy  Council, 
diaired  by  the  USTR.  Additional  members 
include  tbe  Secretaries  of  the  Departments 
of  State,  Treasury,  Labor  and  Agriculture. 
Other  executive  agency  representatives  may 
participate  at  the  invitation  of  the  USTR. 
The  Coundl  meeta  at  the  call  of  the  USTR. 
Its  primary  functions  are  to  assist  and  make 
rHwmmendatlons  to  the  President  in  carry- 
ing out  the  trade  laws  and  in  developing  and 
Implementing  the  trade  policy  objectives  of 
the  United  States.  It  also  advises  the  Presi- 
dent on  matters  which  have  a  significant 
impact  on  the  tnHle  pcriicy  and  trade  com- 
petltlveness  of  tbe  United  States.  Congres- 
atonal  intent  is  clarified  with  regard  to  the 
prlndpal  role  of  the  CouncU  in  interagency 
trade  matters. 

■ac  s.  oonnaiBaioMAL  oohsuliations  ahd 

ADVICI 

Significantly  enhances  the  process  of  con- 
sultation and  advice  between  the  Congress 
and  the  Executive  branch  on  international 
tnule  pidley.  Designed  to  build  a  national 
rwiatnaua  on  the  trade  policy  objectives  of 
the  United  Statea  by  estahlishlng  a  Congres- 
sional Adviaory  Committee  for  Trade  Policy 
and  Megotlatlona.  The  Committee  consists 
of  iiMHiilwrts  of  tbe  Subcommittee  on  Trade 


of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  snd 
the  Subcommittee  on  International  Trade 
of  the  Committee  on  Finance,  and  members 
of  Congress  who  are  official  advisors.  The 
USTR  Is  required  to  consult  and  seek  the 
advice  of  the  Committee  regarding  the  key 
elements  of  the  overall  international  trade 
policy  of  the  United  States.  The  Committee 
meets  at  least  quarterly. 

SgC.  •.  COIfGRSSSIOHAL  OmciAI.  A0VI8KRS 

upon  the  request  of  the  Committee,  offi- 
cial advisors  are  to  report  with  respect  to 
their  participation  in  international  confer- 
ences and  negotiating  sessions. 

ac.  7.  TaANSMissioM  or  agrkkkkhts  to 

COROKESS 

Requires  statement  explaining  the  effect 
of  any  trade  agreement  on  promoting  the 
ovesall  international  trade  policy  of  the 
United  States,  Including  United  States  trade 
competitiveness,  exports  and  equitable  trade 
patterns. 

SK.  8.  axroKTS 

Adds  to  the  annual  reporting  require- 
ments a  description  of  the  overall  trade 
polity  objectives  of  the  United  States  and 
the  progress  made  toward  their  accomplish- 
meat  over  the  period  covered  by  the  report. 

SEC.  9.  TKADB  POLICT  STATEMXHT 

As  contained  in  Sec.  163  of  H.R.  3.  re- 
quires the  USTR  to  submit  a  written  annual 
statement  regarding  U.S.  trade  policy  objec- 
tives and  priorities  for  the  coming  year,  ac- 
tions proposed  to  achieve  such  objectives 
and  priorities  and  any  proposed  legislation 
necessary  for  their  accomplishment.  Consul- 
tatians  with  the  Congressional  and  private 
sector  advisory  committees  required. 

SIC.  10.  PltrVATK  AMD  PUBLIC  SECTOR  ADVICE 

E^ahances  the  current  private  sector  advi- 
sory system  originally  established  by  the 
Trade  Act  of  1974.  Requires  that  the  adviso- 
ry Committee  for  Trade  Policy  and  Negotia- 
tiona  meets  at  least  quarterly.  The  role  of 
the  Committee  is  broadened  to  include  in- 
volvement in  developing  the  trade  policy  ob- 
jectives of  the  United  States  and  to  address 
areas  in  addition  to  multilateral  trade  nego- 
tiations. Mandates  that  the  Committee  re- 
flect a  balance  between  the  political  parties. 

SBC.  11.  TRADE  COICI>EnTIVE  IMPACT 
STATEKXRTS 

In  issuing  a  regulation.  Executive  order  or 
executive  agreement  that  significantly  im- 
pacts the  trade  competitiveness  of  the 
United  States,  the  President  is  required  to 
subgiit  a  statement  to  the  Committees  on 
Ways  and  Means  and  Finance  explaining 
such  impact.  Requirement  may  be  waived  in 
emergency  situations  or  when  it  would  not 
serve  the  national  security  interests  of  the 
United  States. 


D  1120 

THE  TOWER  COMMISSION 
REPORT 

(Mr.  SCHUMER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  SCHUMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
report  has  spies,  arms  smuggling, 
besutlfiil  secretaries,  and  internation- 
al Intrigue,  all  the  makings  of  a  great 
Holljrwood  movie  script.  Unfortunate- 
ly, it  is  real  life  and  it  is  at  the  White 
House. 


I  think  every  person  in  this  country 
wants  a  strong  Presidency.  But  the 
enormous  respect  that  this  President 
or  any  President  has  is  not  because  of 
the  partictilar  person  or  the  partlcular 
ideology,  but  rather  liecause  the  Presi- 
dent stahds  as  a  symbol  of  the  uphold- 
er of  laws,  the  laws  of  this  country, 
the  system  of  laws  that  has  made  this 
Nation  great.  What  this  report  shows 
is  that  the  laws  were  ignored.  Ideologi- 
cal cowboys  who  thought  their  views 
were  more  important  than  this  great 
body  of  law  and  this  great  system  took 
things  Into  their  own  hands  and 
messed  tftilngs  up. 

This  rei>ort  is  Just  the  beginning.  We 
are  learning,  imfortunately,  that 
many,  many  people  in  the  White 
House  did  not  care  about  our  laws,  did 
not  care  about  our  governance  In  order 
to  enforce  their  own  views. 

Let  us  hope  that  this  President  and 
future  Presidents  leam  the  sad  lesson 
that  this  story  has  to  tell  and  do  not 
repeat  it  again. 


CONSTITUTIONAL  CHALLENGE 
TO  THE  SPECIAL  PROSECUTOR 

(Mr.  WYDEN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  WYDEN.  Idr.  Speaker,  Mr. 
Deaver's  challenge  to  the  independent 
prosecutor  statute,  after  asking  for 
the  appplntment  of  a  special  prosecu- 
tor, is  stmply  constitutional  chutzpah. 
He  and  others  in  the  administration 
are  »nfth;<ng  it  clear  that  they  only  be- 
lieve in  the  law  when  they  can  get  the 
law's  public  relations  benefits. 

But  the  Founding  Fathers  did  not 
intend  &>r  our  laws  to  be  really  public 
relations'  fodder.  Let  us  hope  the  ad- 
ministration Joins  Chairman  Dingell 
in  defending  the  statute,  and  thereby 
showing  that  the  administration  be- 
lieves that  the  laws  should  apply  to 
their  own. 


UNITED  STATES-JAPANESE 
TRADE  TALKS 


(Ms.  KAPTUR  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  her 
remarks.) 

■Us.  ELAPTUR.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
have  a  special  message  regarding  the 
United  States-Japan  trade  talks  on 
auto  paorts  that  are  sputtering  along 
here  in  Washington  this  week.  To 
Mm  Vice  Minister  Makoto  Kuroda, 
the  head  Japanese  negotiator.  I  say: 

Press  releases  that  attempt  to  paper 
over  failure  to  give  United  States  sup- 
pliers fair  access  to  your  market  in 
Japan,  Imd  to  your  companies  here,  is 
not  acceptable.  A  $25  billion  share  of 
the  Uitfted  States  auto  market  for 
Japan.  80  percent,  but  they  only  pur- 
chase $100  million  of  United  States 


parts,  less  than  2  percent.  Success  in 
these  talks  will  only  be  recognized 
when  we  see  specific  plans  on  how 
Ji^Muiese  companies  wlU  increase  pur- 
chases of  quality  United  States  auto- 
motive parts;  $1  billion  of  purchases 
from  United  States  supplies  from  big 
Japanese  firms  is  not  asldng  too  much. 
If  these  talks  are  not  successful,  we 
in  Congress  must  take  strong  meas- 
lu-es  to  ensure  fair  access  for  American 
companies.  I  will  be  testifying  liefore 
the  House  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee tomorrow  to  offer  measures  to  be 
taken,  if  progress  is  not  made  in  the 
talks  today.  I  encourage  the  Japanese 
negotiators  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
decide  themselves  how  they  will  make 
progress,  rather  than  force  the  United 
States  Congress  to  take  the  only 
course  of  action  text— tell  them  how 
they  must  proceed  to  open  their 
market  and  comjMuiies  to  fair  play. 


APPOINTMENT  AS  MEMBERS  OP 
PAGE  BOARD 

The  SPEAKI31.  Pursuant  to  section 
127  of  PubUc  Law  97-377.  the  Chair 
apiraints  as  members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  Page  Board  the  fol- 
lowing Members  of  the  House: 

Mr.  Knj>KE  of  IiCichigan.  chairman; 
and  Mr.  Hoyer  of  Maryland,  meml>er. 


THE  DEATH  OP  ANN  McVAY 

(Mrs.  SCHROE33ER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
her  remarks.) 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  the  very  impleasant  task  of  in- 
forming the  House  that  Ann  McVay, 
who  was  a  loyal  employee  of  the 
House,  worldng  here  at  the  rostrum, 
passed  away  last  night  after  a  long 
and  valiant  battle  against  cancer.  She 
will  be  missed. 

She  had  served  the  House  for  almost 
20  years  and  had  many  friends  in  this 
Chamber,  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 


CONGRATULATING  FILIPINO 

PEOPLE  ON  RATIFICATION  OF 
NEW  CONSTITUTION  IN  A 
FREE  AND  FAIR  PLEBISCITE 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs  be  discharged 
from  f ur^er  consideration  of  the  reso- 
lution (H.  Res.  90)  congratulating  the 
Filipino  people  on  the  ratification  of  a 
new  Constitution  In  a  free  and  fair 
plebiscite,  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  reso- 
lution.   

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
EcKABT).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Yoit? 

Mr.  BLAZ.  Mr.  ^;>eaker.  reserving 
the  right  to  object.  I  shall  not  object. 


Let  me  Just  say  that  the  people  of  the 
Philippines  have  renewed  and 
strengthened  democracy  through  the 
peaceful  revolution  they  have  brought 
to  their  island  nation. 

In  the  last  year  we  have  witnessed 
the  peaceful  transition  to  new  leader- 
ship, the  restoration  of  democratic 
government  and  the  groviring  confi- 
dence of  a  nation  that  has  been  both 
an  ally  and  a  friend  of  the  United 
States  for  many  years. 

The  next  major  milestone  in  the  res- 
toration of  democracy  has  now  been 
successfully  completed.  I  wish  to  con- 
gratulate the  people  of  the  Philippines 
on  their  overwhelming  approval  of 
their  Constitution. 

On  February  2,  1987,  in  a  plebiscite 
marked  by  an  87-percent  voter  turn- 
out, the  F^ipino  people  overwhelming- 
ly approved  the  new  Constitution. 
That  vote  was  carried  out  in  an  atmos- 
phere free  of  the  violence,  intimida- 
tion, and  corruption  that  had  charac- 
terized elections  under  the  previous 
regime. 

The  new  Constitution  will  strength- 
en the  foundations  of  democracy  and 
enable  parliamentary  and  local  elec- 
tions to  be  held  later  this  year. 

The  adoption  of  ttiis  historic  docu- 
ment will  enhance  the  ability  of  Phil- 
ippine President  Corazon  Aquino  to 
come  to  grips  with  the  many  pressing 
problems  that  face  the  Philippines. 

The  continuing  process  of  democra- 
tization adds  significantly  to  the  re- 
gion's stability.  As  a  member  of  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  as  well  as 
the  Armed  Services  Committee,  I 
cannot  emphasize  too  strongly  the  im- 
portance of  the  Philippines  to  the 
freedom  and  security  of  the  Asia  and 
Pacific  region. 

These  developments  also  are  ex- 
tremely important  to  the  people  I 
have  the  honor  to  represent  here  In 
Congress— the  people  of  the  territory 
of  Guam. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  90 

Whereas  the  PUlpino  people  carried  out 
one  of  the  few  genuine  and  peaceful  revolu- 
tions anywhere  in  the  world  when  they  rein- 
stated democratic  government  in  February 
1986; 

Whereas  one  of  the  key  steps  the  new  gov- 
ernment took  to  consolidate  the  new  democ- 
racy was  to  appoint  a  constitutional  com- 
mission to  draft  a  new  constitution; 

Whereas  on  February  2,  1987,  the  Filipino 
people  overwhelmingly  approved  tbe  new 
constitution  in  a  plebiscite  marked  by  an  87 
percent  voter  turnout; 

Whereas  this  constitutional  plebiscite  was 
conducted  virtually  free  of  violence,  intimi- 
dation, and  corruption: 

Whereas  the  adoption  of  the  new  consti- 
tution strengthens  the  foundation  of  the 


new  democracy  and  enables  parliamentary 
and  local  elections  to  be  held  later  this  year. 

Whereas  the  President  has  extended  his 
congratulations  to  President  Aquino  on  tbe 
success  of  the  constitutional  plebisdte;  and 

Whereas  the  approval  of  the  Constitution 
will  enhance  the  ability  of  President  Aquino 
and  her  government  to  address  the  many 
pressing  problems  that  still  face  the  Philip- 
pines: Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives— 

(1)  congratulates  the  Filipino  people  on 
the  ratification  of  a  new  constitution  in  a 
free  and  fair  plebiscite,  which  demonstrates 
anew  their  commitment  to  democratic  gov- 
ernment; and 

(2)  reiterates  the  desire  of  the  United 
States  to  help  the  Philippine  Oovemment 
and  the  Filipino  people  in  their  efforts  to 
overcome  the  serious  proUems  confronting 
them. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
SoLARz]  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  first  of  all  I  want  to  ex- 
press my  appreciation  to  my  very  good 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Guam 
[Mr.  Blaz]  for  his  support  of  this  reso- 
lution. I  think  it  illustrates  the  fact 
that  if  there  is  any  one  foreign  policy 
issue  confronting  our  country  and  the 
Congress  on  which  there  is.  indeed, 
broad  bipartisan  support,  it  is  on  the 
necessity  and  the  desirability  of  our 
providing  the  maximum  support  possi- 
ble for  the  new  democracy  in  the  Phil- 
ippines. 

Just  the  other  day.  the  Filipino 
people  celebrated  the  first  aimiversary 
of  their  stimning  triumph  over  tyran- 
ny. In  one  of  the  few  and  perhaps  the 
only  peaceful  democratic  revolutions 
in  history,  the  Filipino  people  man- 
aged to  overthrow  a  corrupt  and  dis- 
credited dictatorship,  and  to  put  in  its 
place  a  new  and  vibrant  and  vital  de- 
mocracy. 

On  February  2  of  this  year,  a  land- 
mark was  passed  by  the  Filipino 
people  on  their  way  toward  the  estab- 
lishment of  full  democracy  in  their 
country  in  a  plebescite  in  which  86 
percent  of  the  eligible  voters  turned 
out  to  vote,  and  76.2  percent  of  them 
voted  in  favor  of  the  new  Constitution 
of  the  Philippines.  The  adoption  of 
the  Constitution  in  the  referendum  by 
such  an  overwhelming  margin  has  not 
only  laid  a  firm  institutional  founda- 
tion for  democracy  in  the  Philippines, 
but  has  also  provided  an  overwhelm- 
ing vote  of  confidence  by  the  Filipino 
people  in  the  leadership  of  one  of  the 
most  extraordinary  women  and  politi- 
cal figures  of  our  time:  Corazon 
Aquino,  the  President  of  the  Republic 
of  the  Philippines. 

It  would  be  an  exaggeration  to  say 
that  all  of  the  problems  of  the  Philip- 
pines have  now  Iseen  solved.  Obviously 
they  have  not.  Seventy  percent  of  the 
population  stUl  lives  in  poverty.  They 
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■till  oonfrant  %  widespread  Communist 
luBuiceucy. 

But  the  ■doptimi  of  this  Constitu- 
Uon  aiMl  the  Implementation  of  de- 
moeney  in  the  Philippines  should  ko  a 
Unc  way  toward  enahUng  the  Govern- 
ment to  respond  to  the  lecitlmate  aspi- 
rations of  the  people  and  to  contain 
the  Communist  challenge  they  con- 
front. 

I  know  of  few  countries  around  the 
world  where  Communist  revolutions 
have  triumphed,  where  the  people  had 
the  oppwtunlty  to  worlc  for  change 
throuch  peaceful  as  opposed  to  violent 
meUuMls,  and  now  that  democracy  has 
been  firmly  reestablished  in  the  Phil- 
ipirines.  With  the  electlrais  scheduled 
In  ICay  for  the  Parliament  and  for 
local  officials  In  August,  it  should  be 
possible  for  the  people  of  that  coun- 
try, through  their  duly  elected  repre- 
sentatives, to  enact  the  kinds  of  pro- 
grams which  will  make  it  possible  to 
satisfy  the  aodal  and  economic  needs 
and  aspirations  of  the  Filipino  people. 

a  1130 

And  so.  on  this  occasion,  we  ask  the 
House  through  the  adoption  of  this 
rescflutlon  to  pay  tribute  to  the  people 
of  the  Philippines  for  this  significant 
st^  forward  in  their  efforts  to  firmly 
reestablish  democracy  in  their  country 
and  to  simultaneously  reiterate  our 
desire  to  be  as  helpful  as  possible  to 
the  pe<9le  of  the  Philippines  and  to 
their  Oovemment  in  their  efforts  to 
overcome  the  serious  problems  that 
continue  to  confront  them. 

Mr.  BROOMRELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  support 
ttw  pandhtg  resoMion  which  congratulates 
the  FiiipirK)  peopto  on  the  adoption  of  ttieir 
new  Consttution.  \jttX  year,  we  witrwssed  in 
that  country  a  rare  event  a  truly  peaceful 
detnocwlic  revohiHon  by  wtiich  President 
AqianQ  has  restored  democracy  to  the  Phillp- 
pinss.  She  moved  quickly  to  appoint  a  com- 
miaiion  to  drsft  a  new  Constitutkxi.  The  Friipt- 
no  volan  have  now  ovenwtiebrangiy  approved 
the  new  ConsMution. 

Amsrica  has  msinlained  a  special  reiation- 
•Np  wHh  the  Phlppines  for  decades.  Both  na- 
tkins  shsre  common  security  and  trade  Jnter- 
aata  in  that  stratagic  psrt  of  the  PadfK  basin. 
The  strengthening  of  democracy  in  that  coun- 
ky  brings  our  two  nalkins  even  doser  togeth- 
er and  enhances  our  common  bonds. 

I  praise  ttw  Filipino  people  for  reaching  for 
the  torch  of  freedom  and  wish  Mrs.  Aquino 
wHh  the  ctiaWengoB  sfie  faces.  I  join  my 
in  aupporttng  ttw  reeokJtk)n  at  this 
Inly  hMoric  moment  for  democracy. 

Mr.  FASCEU-  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  In  support 
of  House  nesolutton  90  whKh  congratulates 
the  people  of  the  Phlppines  on  ttw  free  and 
fair  vols  wNch  has  given  ttw  Pttfippines  a 
new  ConslNultoa  Amerteans  can  appropriately 
shsre  In  ttiis  oelebrsUon.  perticulaily  since  the 
new ConsWulton estsblshee  inourowncon- 
grssslonsl  bicemsnnisi  yesr— instttuttons  Vke 
our  own;  it  provMea  for  a  House  of  Represent- 
■ttvss  of  2S0  members  and  a  Senate  of  24 


The  new  Corwtitutton  was  approved  eerlier 
ttvs  month  by  an  Impressive  natxxwi  ou^xwr- 
Ing  of  support  About  87  percent  of  tfw  popu- 
latkm  turned  out  and  atxxit  76  percent  of 
tfwse  voted  for  the  Cortstitution.  TNs  is  sub- 
staiHiany  better  ttwn  some  of  tfw  most  opti- 
misKc  axpectatkxis  twfore  tfw  referendum  and 
indicates  just  how  much  the  FHipino  people 
yearn  for  ttw  restoratkxi  of  truly  democratic  In- 
stttuiions.  The  Ftiipirw  people  now  have  a  say 
in  their  affairs  tfwt  they  have  been  denied  for 
more  ttwn  a  decade. 

The  new  Constttution  now  paves  the  way 
for  lurtfwr  democratk:  opportunities  in  ttw  Ptiil- 
ippines.  Already  preparatiorw  are  underway  for 
upcoming  elections  for  members  of  ttw  new 
Congress  later  ttvs  spring  and  local  elections 
for  goverrwrs  and  mayors  later  this  summer. 

The  resolution  before  us  today  shouM  dear- 
ly Indicate  ttw  strong  support  of  ttw  United 
States  Congress  as  the  Philippirws  tooks 
atwad  to  these  important  next  steps.  I  strong- 
ly support  tfiis  resolution  and  urge  that  we 
today  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  House  Res- 
olutfen  90. 

Uk.  BRCOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  support 
the  pending  resolutnn  wtuch  congratulates 
the  Filipirw  people  on  ttw  adoption  of  their 
new  Constitutk>n.  Last  year,  we  witrwssed  in 
tfwt  country  a  rare  event,  a  truly  peaceful 
democratk:  revolutkxi  by  whk:h  Preskient 
Aqijno  has  restored  democracy  to  ttw  Ptiilip- 
pines.  aiie  moved  quickly  to  appoint  a  corrt- 
misawn  to  draft  a  new  Constitutwn.  The  Filipi- 
no voters  have  now  overwtwhningly  approved 
tfw  rww  Constitutx>n. 

America  has  maintained  a  special  reiatx)rb 
ship  with  tfw  Philippines  for  decades.  Both  na- 
tk>ns  sfwre  common  security  and  trade  inter- 
ests in  tfiat  strategk:  part  of  tfw  Padfk:  basin. 
Tfw  strengtfwning  of  democracy  In  tfwt  coun- 
try brings  our  two  natk>ns  even  ck)ser  togetfi- 
er  VKJ  enhances  our  common  bonds. 

I  praise  tfw  Filipino  people  for  reacfwng  for 
the  torch  of  freedom  and  wish  Mrs.  Aquirw 
well  with  the  challenges  sfw  faces.  I  join  my 
colleagues  In  supporting  tfw  resolution  at  tfiis 
truly  fiistoric  morrwnt  for  denwcracy. 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarlEs  on 
House  Resolution  90,  the  resolution 
Just  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
EcKABT).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CALLING  FOR  A  BALANCED 
VIEW  OF  THE  TOWER  COMBflS- 
SION  REPORT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Gekas]  Is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  GiEKAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  have 
said  before,  the  Tower  Commission 
report  which  is  being  rendered  today 
gives  the  American  people  a  choice, 
whether  or  not  to  consider  it  as  a  nec- 
essary molehill  over  which  we  must 
Jump  in  order  to  get  on  with  the  busi- 
ness of  the  Nation,  or  whether  to 
allow  uanecessary  media  hype  and  po- 
litical opposition  to  elevate  that  mole- 
hill into  a  mountain  over  which  we  as 
a  people  will  not  be  able  to  climb,  to 
preserve  the  Presidency  as  the  leading 
Institution  of  our  Nation. 

It  is  ah  aljsolute  must  that  we  regard 
the  Tower  Commission  report  as  some- 
thing which  should  be  considered  with 
respect  to  its  recommendations;  to 
strengthen  the  delegation  of  authority 
in  the  White  House  and  all  the  admin- 
istrative procedures  that  obtain  there- 
in; but  (tot  to  allow  it  to  strangle  us  as 
a  nation  and  as  a  people  and  as  a  Con- 
gress and  as  an  administration  for  the 
next  2  years  for  reasons  l>est  known  to 
those  who  would  make  a  mountain  out 
of  a  molehill. 

It  is  true  that  the  Tower  Commis- 
sion report  shows  some  flaws  in  the 
way  thftt  business  is  conducted  in  the 
White  House,  but  we  must  recall  with 
affirmation  that  it  is  Ronald  Reagan 
who  crfated  the  Tower  Commission, 
who  gave  them  the  mandate  to  try  to 
come  up  with  recommendations  as  to 
how  to  strengthen  the  procedures  in 
the  White  House  and  who  himself  was 
outward  with  the  Tower  Commission; 
reported  to  them  all  he  imew  about 
what  went  on  during  that  period  of 
our  history. 

It  would  be  ironic,  would  it  not,  that 
the  President  of  the  United  States, 
who  attempted  to  open  up  new  vistas 
of  approach  to  the  Middle  East  as  a 
chief  element  of  foreign  policy,  in 
which  was  thrown  the  question  of  the 
hostages  which  he  also  wanted  to 
help,  himself  or  his  Presidency  could 
be  held  hostage  by  the  people,  his  po- 
litical opposition,  who  would  want  it 
that  wa^. 

We,  then,  as  an  American  people, 
have  to  decide  through  public  opinion, 
through  the  elective  process,  through 
the  speeches  and  debate  on  the  floor 
of  the  Bouse  of  Representatives  and 
in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States, 
whether  or  not  we  will  allow  the  Presi- 
dency to  remain  as  hostage  to  the  po- 
litical opposition  or  to  listen  to  the 
recommendations  of  the  Tower  Com- 
mission; do  what  is  necessary;  and  free 
the  Presidency  for  the  remainder  of 
the  cuxrent  incimibency  and  to  free 
the  future  Presidencies  from  the  unto- 


ward entanglements  that  such  an  issue 
can  bring  about. 

We  want  to  look  very  closely  at  the 
final  conclusions  of  the  Tower  Com- 
mission report,  and  to  see  how  the 
President  implements  those  recom- 
mendations. We  must  look,  as  an 
American  people,  beyond  all  that;  and 
know  that  we  cannot  allow  anything— 
not  anything  to  weaken  the  Presiden- 
cy of  the  United  States,  because  it  is 
the  leader  of  the  free  world,  that  Pres- 
idency is,  and  the  security  of  our 
Nation  and  of  the  world  depends  on 
the  strength  of  that  office. 


AVIATION  TRUST  FUND 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kansas  [Mr.  Glickman] 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  adminis- 
tratk}n  Is  playing  a  numbers  game  again. 
Tfwre  is  a  balance  of  almost  $9  billion  in  the 
aviation  trust  fund.  It  shouki  be  put  to  work 
making  much  needed  improvements  in  our 
aviation  infrastructure,  but  it  is  going  unused. 
Evklently,  the  administi'ation  prefers  to  use 
tfwse  funds  to  make  the  overall  txidget  look 
twtter.  That  is  a  perversion  of  tfw  trust  fund 
and  the  taxes  which  are  being  collected  to 
maintain  K.  It  only  artificially  makes  the  deficit 
look  less  problematic  since  those  funds  are 
dedk:ated  to  orw  purpose.  In  effect,  it 
amounts  to  collecting  taxes  under  false  pre- 
tenses. 

Today  I  am  introducing  a  t>ill  kjentical  to  the 
one  I  introduced  last  Congress  to  suspend  the 
collection  of  airport  and  airway  excise  taxes 
wfwnever  the  airport  and  airway  trust  fund 
balance  exceeds  $1  billk>n.  The  bill  requires 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation  to  make  a  de- 
termination by  each  Decemtwr  1 5  of  the  pro- 
jected twiance  in  the  trust  fund  on  Decemtwr 
31.  If  tfw  fund  balance  exceeds  $1  billon, 
taxes  will  tw  suspended  on  aviation  gasoline 
and  fuel,  tires,  and  tickets.  The  suspensron 
would  continue  for  the  following  calendar  year 
wtwn  the  rwxt  determination  is  made. 

Tfwse  wfw  use  our  airways  have  always 
been  willing  to  cover  the  costs  of  the  related 
infrastructure  by  fwving  tfwse  taxes  collected, 
txjt  tfwy  are  understarKtably  frustrated  wfwn 
ttwy  continue  to  pay  for  improvements  that 
are  not  being  made.  Tfw  administration  has 
time  and  time  again  ignored  the  need  to 
commit  tfw  funds  that  are  available  to  make 
improvements  in  areas  vital  to  air  safety.  In- 
stead, they  feel  compelled  to  let  a  huge  tiust 
fund  sit  klle  while  taxes  continue  to  tw  collect- 
ed. We  do  need  to  balance  ttw  budget,  but 
the  aviatkHi  trust  furxj  is  not  ttw  way  to  do  It 
It  was  not  intended  to  be  a  slush  fund  for  cov- 
ering sfx)rtfalls  In  the  budget  Using  it  to  pad 
tfwir  budget  mjmbers  is  a  misuse;  it  is  also  a 
slap  at  the  flying  public. 

In  a  report  released  t>y  tfw  General  Ac- 
counting OffKO  it  was  projected  that  tfw  trust 
fund  wouki  have  sonw  $12  t)ilton  on  harKl  t>y 
1991.  Ttiis  mearw  tfwt  sonw  $10  mHlkHi  is 
being  collected  every  month  from  those  who 
travel  by  air.  But  wfwt  can  we  say  tfwy  are 
getting  in  return?  Nunwrous  airports  are  in 
need  of  improvement;  there  are  not  adequate 


means  of  disseminating  hazardous  weather  in- 
formation to  pitots;  and  funds  need  to  be  ex- 
pedited for  modernizing  our  air  traffic  control 
system. 

Especially  wfwn  much  of  our  domestic  avia- 
tion industry  is  depressed,  K  does  not  make 
sense  to  keep  collecting  these  taxes  just  to 
let  the  trust  fund  twiance  grow.  I  wouM  ratfwr 
see  that  $10  millwn  a  month  go  to  buying  new 
airplanes  and  stimulating  this  key  American  in- 
dustry. 

In  sum,  this  bill  says  the  time  has  come  to 
sfwot  straight  with  our  aviation  community. 
Either  use  the  revenues  for  their  intended  pur- 
pose or  stop  collecting  tfwm  until  ¥ve  do. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  this  effort 
so  we  can  get  this  concept  incorporated  into 
the  rewrite  of  tfw  Airport  and  Ainways  Devel- 
opment Program  tfiis  year. 


MODIFYING  THE  TAX  REFORM 
ACT  OF  1986  RELATING  TO 
ESOP'S 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  [Mr.  Rostenkow- 
SKi]  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  with  my  colleague  John 
Duncan,  a  t>ill  which  amends  one  of  tfw  provi- 
sions in  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1986  relating 
to  empk>yee  stock  ownership  plans  [ESOP's]. 
This  proviswn,  whk:h  provides  an  estate  tax 
deduction  in  tfw  case  of  certain  sales  of  stock 
to  an  ESOP,  is  one  of  several  provlsk>ns  in 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  designed  to  ad- 
vance the  kjea  of  employee  stock  owrwrship 
by  provkJing  tax  incentives  with  respect  to 
transfers  of  stock  to  an  ESOP. 

The  estate  tax  deduction  (section  1172  of 
the  act  and  section  2057  of  the  code)  was  en- 
acted for  a  temporary  period  of  time  to  en- 
courage ti'ansfers  of  employer  securities  to 
ESOP's  by  provkling  partial  relief  from  estate 
taxes  for  postdeath  sales  of  empk>yer  securi- 
ties to  ESOP's.  The  provisk>n  permits  a  de- 
duction from  the  gross  estate  of  a  decedent 
equal  to  50  percent  of  tfw  proceeds  received 
from  a  qualified  sale  of  employer  securities. 
Under  the  provision,  a  qualified  sale  is  any 
sale  of  employer  securities  by  the  executor  of 
an  estate  to  an  ESOP  or  an  eligible  wortcer- 
owrwd  cooperative. 

In  enacting  this  provision.  Congress  Interxl- 
ed  that  it  would  be  utilized  in  a  limited  number 
of  transactions  with  a  relatively  modest  reve- 
nue loss.  Tfw  Joint  Committee  on  Taxation 
origlrwily  estimated  that  tfw  proviswn  wouki 
reduce  fiscal  year  budget  receipts  by  less 
than  $0.3  bilton  for  fiscal  years  1987-91. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  drafted,  this  estate  tax  de- 
duction is  significantly  broader  tfwn  what  was 
originally  contemplated  by  Congress  in  enact- 
ing tfw  provisnn.  Altfwugh  I  remain  firmly 
committed  to  tfw  principle  tfwt  we  sfwuld  rwt 
make  sutwtantive  changes  to  tfw  Tax  Reform 
Act  ttiis  year,  I  believe  it  is  necessary  to  con- 
form tfw  statute  to  the  original  intent  of  Corv 
gress  in  order  to  prevent  a  signifk:ant  revenue 
kws  under  tfw  Tax  Reform  Act 

Ttw  joint  committee  now  estirrwtes  tfwt  tfw 
revenue  toss  from  tfw  proviston  wHI  tw  on  tfw 
order  of  $7  bilHon  over  the  fiscal  year  period 
1987-91. 


While  Congress  intended  to  encowage 
ti-ansfers  of  employer  securities  to  ESOP's  by 
provkling  for  partial  elimination  of  estate  tax  li- 
ability, K  was  not  intended  ttwt  estates  be 
able  to  eliminate  all  estate  tax  liability  through 
use  of  the  deduction  or  ttwt  the  securities  ac- 
quired in  a  tiansaction  for  whnh  the  deductkxi 
was  claimed  wouki  not  reach  plan  partici- 
pants. The  proviston  wouki  not  have  been 
adopted  In  its  present  form  had  the  full  extent 
of  the  revenue  impact  arxi  effect  of  tfw  provi- 
ston been  recognized. 

It  is  now  necessary  to  modify  tfw  proviston 
to  bring  tfw  revenue  loss  in  line  with  tfw  origi- 
nal estimate  and  congresstonal  intent  The 
modifications  contained  in  the  bill  are  de- 
signed to  achieve  this  result  wfvie  nwintaining 
to  the  fullest  extent  posstole  tfw  incentive  to 
transfer  emptoyer  securities  to  ESOP's. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  empfwsize  tfwt  tfw 
primary  thrust  of  tfw  bill  I  am  introducing  is  to 
conform  the  proviston  to  ttw  original  intent  of 
Congress  in  enacting  tiw  deduction.  In  tfiis  re- 
spect, the  bill  fws  two  elements. 

First,  the  bill  makes  clear  that  ttw  positions 
taken  by  tfw  Interrwl  Revenue  Servkw  in 
notice  87-13  with  respect  to  tfw  estate  tax 
deduction  are  an  accurate  statemem  of  corv 
gressional  Intent  in  erwcting  the  proviston.  Be- 
cause these  positions  expltoitly  state  the  origi- 
nal intent  of  Congress,  tfwy  are  effective  as  if 
enacted  in  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1906.  If 
these  clariftoattons  are  not  rrwde,  taxpayers 
could  qualify  for  tfw  deductton  t>y  engaging  in 
essentially  sham  ti-ansactions.  Moreover,  the 
revenue  toss  could  be  conskJerably  larger 
than  ttw  $7  billton  estimated  by  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Taxatton.  Under  a  possit)le 
reading  of  tfw  statute,  tfw  proviston  coukl  tw 
used  by  an  executor  to  avoki  all  estate  taxes 
otherwise  owed  without  any  corresponding 
signiftoant  Increase  in  empk}yer  securities  heki 
by  the  ESOP  or  cooperative  or  alkxations  of 
securities  to  plan  participants. 

Second,  the  bill  makes  additional  cfwnges 
in  the  deductton  whtoh  more  fully  effectuate 
the  intent  of  Congress  to  provkie  limited  relief 
from  the  estate  tax.  These  changes  will  give 
taxpayers  and  the  Interrwl  Revenue  Service 
more  admlnistrable  guklance  as  to  tfw  re- 
quirements tfwt  must  tw  satisfied  by  the  dece- 
dent and  by  ttw  ESOP  and  ttw  consequences 
of  failing  to  satisfy  these  requirerrwots.  Be- 
cause tfwse  modifications  couki  rwt  fwve 
twen  anticipated  by  taxpayers,  tfwy  are  effec- 
tive only  for  events  occurring  after  the  date  of 
Introduction  of  tfw  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  empfwsize  ttwt  tax- 
payers shouto  tw  aware  tfwt  tfw  effective 
dates  contsirwd  in  tfw  bill  wiM  not  be  moved 
forward.  Tfw  bill  has  been  structured  to  limit 
tfw  revenue  toss  from  tfw  revised  proviston  to 
tfw  amount  originally  estirrwted  by  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Taxatton.  These  effcKtive  dates 
cannot  slip  if  any  furtfwr  revenue  toss  is  to  be 
prevented. 

The  foltowing  is  a  technical  explanation  of 
tfw  provistons  of  tfw  Nl: 

CoHmnAnoif  or  IRS  Noncx 

The  bill  would  confirm  the  positions 
taken  In  IRS  Notice  87-13  that  the  esUte 
tax  deduction  (section  2057)  U  not  available 
unless  (1)  the  decedent  directly  owned  the 
employer  seoirities  Immediately  twfore 
death,  and  (2)  after  the  sale,  the  employer 
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;  an  iDoftad  to  plan  pvUdiMuiU 
or  antadd  for  fataic  allocatton  In  ooanec- 
tlaa  vltk  an  Mtanc*  kMB  mder  aectton  4t75 
or  in  cwwMirtinn  wtth  a  tnnafer  of  aHet* 
Hum  a  <rfhiiii1  limaflt  plan  under  the  rulea 
of  BaeOOB  4IM(eKS).  Bnapt  in  the  caae  of  a 
laaartlnn.  employer  ae- 
I  would  not  be  treated  aa  allocated  or 
lidd  tat  fDtora  allocation  to  the  otent  that 
n  allocated  or  held  for 
in  anbatituttai  of  other 
I  tbat  had  Iwen  allocated 
or  hdd  for  totac  altocartnti  Becauae  theae 
aocurali^  reflect  Ooogreaiional 
,  in  enaettaw  the  pravlalan.  this  clarif  i- 
eatlon  would  be  effeettre  aa  if  Included  in 
the  Tu  Refofm  Act  of  19M. 


The  bm  would  darlfy  tbat  the  estate  tax 
deduction  ia  waHable  tai  the  caae  of  sales  of 
eaaployer  aeeurftlea  to  tax-credit  EBOPs 
(aeettan  4M(a)X  Thia  pcoriaion  would  be  ef- 
fective aa  if  indnded  tai  the  Tax  Reform 
Act. 

WUMUBLIC^T  TatlWB  STOCK 

The  bill  would  Umlt  the  deduction  of  sales 
of  employar  aeeuritiea  which  are  issued  by  a 
I  cntpcratlon  that  has  no  stock  out- 
that  is  rwidily  tradat>ie  on  an  es- 
tm>Mm»,M*  Hcnzitles  market  This  provision 
would  be  effective  with  respect  to  sales  after 
the  date  of  introduction. 


Sale  by  easeeiilor.— Aa  oiacted,  section  3057 
appUea  only  wtth  reapect  to  sales  by  the  ex- 
ecutor of  an  estate.  However,  I  am  aware 
that  there  are  sitnificant  issues  and  poten- 
tial inconaiatanclea  created  by  ttils  language. 
Par  »»"'t'*.  it  ia  common  for  individuals  to 
atraetnre  their  estatea  so  that  not  all  the 
saaetB  are  inrinded  in  the  probate  estate  and 
snhieet  ta  the  control  of  the  executor. 
may  be  in  a  revocable  trust  or  other 
'  airamement  wlUch  is  excluded  from 
the  probate  estate.  In  the  case  of  assets  held 
in  tmat,  the  statute  could  l>e  interpreted  to 
predude  the  sale  of  such  assets  in  a  transac- 
tlon  qualifying  for  the  estate  tax  deduction 
the  executor  cannot  sell  the  trust 


In  enarting  the  estate  tax  de- 
dld  not  intend  to  draw  arbitrary 
dIaHnctionB  among  the  types  of  assets  in- 
dndlble  in  the  gram  estate  of  a  decedent  de- 
pending upon  wlMther  tlie  assets  are  within 
the  control  oi  the  executor.  Aooordlngly, 
the  bai  would  clarify  that  the  provision  ap- 
pUea to  salea  of  employer  aeeuritiea  to  the 
extent  the  securities  are  htdudible  in  the 
grom  estate.  Thus,  assets  held  in  trust 
would  be  eligible  for  the  estate  tax  deduc- 
tion  to  the  extent  the  employer  securities 
hdd  by  the  trust  is  are  listed  as  securities 
on  the  estate  tax  return.  On  the  other  hand. 
if  a  decedent  owned  a  partnership  interest, 
the  value  of  the  paztaenhip  interest  Is  re- 
ported on  the  eatate  tax  return  and  not  the 
value  at  the  underlying  assets  of  the  part- 
nwahip,  CWaeQuently.  under  the  provision. 
the  assets  of  a  partnership  could  not  be  sold 
in  a  traaaaeUan  qualifying  for  the  estate  tax 
dwdnctlon.  Thia  modifleatlon  would  be  effec- 
tive aa  if  taiduded  tai  the  Tax  Reform  Act. 

Umitmtlam  o»  dediicttoii.— In  order  to 
eaaure  that  the  provision  results  in  only  a 
partial  rtiminarinn  of  eatate  tax  liability, 
the  amount  of  the  deduction  allowable 
eetian  IMT  would  be  limited  to  SO 
of  the  taxable  estate  (determined 
without  regard  to  aectlon  2067).  Also,  the 
of  estate  taxea  impoeed  by  section 
II  (before  credtta)  could  not  be  reduced 


by  more  than  $750,000  by  reason  of  the  de- 
duction. 

This  limitation  would  be  effective  with  re- 
spect to  sales  of  employer  securities  to  an 
E80P  after  the  date  of  introduction.  Sales 
pri«-  to  the  date  of  introduction  of  the  blU 
woifld  not  lie  subject  to  this  limitation  but 
wo«lld  Ite  taken  into  account  in  detennining 
whetlier  the  limitation  is  met  with  respect 
to  post-effective  date  sales. 

Hotiing  period  nqvinment—Va  order  to 
prevent  transfers  in  contemplation  of  death, 
the  bill  would  Impose  a  holding  period  re- 
qui(«nent  for  the  decedent  with  respect  to 
the  employer  securities  to  tw  sold  to  sn 
ESOP-  Thus,  in  order  for  the  estate  tax  de- 
duction to  l>e  available,  the  securities  must 
be  assets  that  would  be  assets  of  the  estate 
reported  on  the  estate  tax  return  If  the  de- 
cedent died  at  any  time  during  the  shorter 
of  (1)  the  five-year  period  ending  on  the 
date  of  death,  or  (2)  the  period  beginning  on 
October  22,  1086,  and  ending  on  the  date  of 
death.  For  purposes  of  determining  whether 
the  holding  period  lias  lieen  satisfied,  securi- 
ties which  would  be  includible  In  the  gross 
estste  of  the  spouse  of  the  decedent  shall  be 
treaited  as  securities  includible  in  the  gross 
estate  of  the  decedent  during  such  period. 

The  period  for  wtiich  the  decedent  is  con- 
sidered to  have  held  the  stock  would  be  re- 
duced for  any  period  for  which  the  holding 
perfed  is  reduced  under  section  246(cK4)  (re- 
lating to  periods  where  the  risk  of  loss  Is  di- 
minished). 

This  provision  would  \x  effective  with  re- 
speet  to  sales  to  an  ESOP  after  the  date  of 
introduction. 

A$»ets  transferred  from  other  plans.— The 
bill  provides  that  the  estate  tax  deduction 
would  not  apply  to  the  extent  that  the  em- 
ployer seciulties  are  acquired  with  trans- 
ferred assets.  Transferred  assets  are  assets 
of  an  ESOP  which  are  attributable  to  assets 
held  by  another  qualified  plan  maintained 
by  the  employer  (other  than  another 
ESOP)  or  assets  attributable  to  a  period  of 
time  when  the  plan  was  not  an  ESOP. 
Assets  held  by  the  ESOP  on  the  date  of  In- 
troduction of  the  bill  are  not  transferred 
assets,  regardless  of  their  source.  For  exam- 
ple, the  denial  of  the  deduction  would 
extend  to  assets  which  are  transferred  di- 
rectly from  one  plan  to  another  (for  exam- 
ple, pursuant  to  section  498(KcK3)),  assets 
which  are  rolled  over  from  another  plan, 
assets  wtiich  result  from  a  conversion  of  an- 
other plan  into  an  ESOP,  and  assets  wtiich 
are  merged  into  an  ESOP  from  another 
plan.  The  Secretary  would  tiave  the  author- 
ity to  except  assets  from  this  provision 
un(kr  appropriate  circumstances. 

In  order  to  prevent  the  employer  from  ac- 
quiring securities  In  a  section  2057  transac- 
tion with  the  proceeds  of  a  loan  and  then 
using  transferred  assets  to  make  payments 
on  the  loan,  the  bill  would  Impose  an  excise 
tax  if  a  loan  payment  is  made  with  trans- 
ferred assets.  The  tax  would  be  Imposed  on 
the  employer  maintaining  the  ESOP  and  Is 
equal  to  30  percent  of  the  amount  paid  on 
the  loan  (Including  both  principal  and  inter- 
est payments).  Ttiis  provision  Is  not  Intend- 
ed to  expand  the  permissible  sources  from 
wtiich  exempt  loans  can  l>e  repaid  pursuant 
to  section  4975. 

Hie  provision  would  be  effective  with  re- 
spect to  sales  to  an  ESOP  after  the  date  of 
Introduction  and.  In  the  case  of  transfers 
used  to  make  payments  on  a  loan,  transfers 
used  after  the  date  of  Introduction. 


BSOiP  AIXOCATIOH  BaqOIKBIKirrS  AMD 
BUBSlllUllOIl  PKOHUITIOM 

In  general— With  respect  to  events  occur- 
ring after  the  date  of  introduction  of  the 
bill,  the  ^  would  modify  the  allocaUon  re- 
quiremeat  and  nonsulistitution  requirement 
in  present  law  as  reflected  In  the  IRS  Notice 
in  sevend  respects.  The  modifications  pro- 
vide Objeetive  rules  for  determining  wtien  a 
protiitrited  substitution  of  eou>loyer  securi- 
ties oocuis  and  also  change  the  sanctions  for 
failing  to  allocate  the  securities  acquired  in 
the  section  2057  transaction  or  acquiring  se- 
curities in  substitution  for  other  employer 
securities.  The  new  provisions  are  intended 
to  ensure  tliat  plan  participants  receive  the 
employer  securities  acquired  in  a  section 
2057  traqsaction  (or  the  proceeds  of  a  dispo- 
sition thereof)  and  ttiat  the  transaction  re- 
sults in  an  increase  In  employer  securities  in 
the  plan. 

DUpotUion*  within  one  year  preceding 
•olfc— The  bill  would  protiibit  an  ESOP 
from  selling  employer  securities  and  using 
the  proceeds  to  acquire  sulistitute  employer 
securities  In  a  section  2057  transaction.  Fur- 
ther, the  bill  would  modify  this  nonsulistitu- 
tion  rule  (contained  in  present  law  as  re- 
flected I*  the  IRS  Notice)  to  provide  that 
the  deduction  would  lie  available  with  re- 
spect to  jn-oceeds  from  a  sale  to  an  ESOP 
only  to  the  extent  the  proceeds  are  greater 
than  the  excess  (if  any)  of  (1)  the  proceeds 
from  the  dimosition  of  employer  securities 
during  the  one-year  period  preceding  the 
sale,  over  (2)  the  cost  of  employer  securities 
purchased  by  the  plan  during  such  one-year 
period.  I*  addition,  for  purposes  of  the  rule, 
all  ESORs  of  the  employer  would  l>e  treated 
as  a  single  plan. 

In  determining  the  proceeds  of  the  plan 
from  dispositions  of  employer  securities,  the 
following  dispositions  would  not  be  taken 
into  account:  (1)  distributions  made  on  ac- 
count of  the  death  or  disability  of  the  em- 
ployee, the  retirement  of  the  employee 
after  the  attainment  of  age  SOW,  or  a  sepa- 
ration from  service  of  the  employee  which 
results  In  a  one-year  break  in  service;  (2) 
certain  eKctianges  of  qualified  employer  se- 
curities for  other  employer  securities  in  a 
corporate  reorganization:  and  (3)  disposi- 
tions required  to  meet  diversification  re- 
quirements (section  401(aK28)). 

This  provision  can  be  illustrated  by  the 
following  example:  On  July  1,  1987,  execu- 
tor E  sells  employer  securities  to  an  ESOP. 
The  proceeds  of  the  sale  are  $150,000. 
During  the  one-year  period  July  2,  1986, 
through  July  1,  1987,  the  cost  of  employer 
securities  acquired  by  the  plan  and  all  other 
ESOPs  maintained  by  the  employer  (exclud- 
ing the  purctiase  from  executor  E)  Is 
$350,000.  The  proceeds  of  the  ESOP  (and  aU 
other  ESOPs  maintained  by  the  employer) 
from  the  disposition  of  employer  securities 
during  the  same  period  (excluding  any  dis- 
positions excepted  from  the  provision)  is 
$400,000.  The  estate  tax  deduction  would 
not  lie  available  with  respect  to  $50,000  of 
the  proceeds  received  by  executor  E  and  Is 
available  with  respect  to  $100,000. 

Tills  provision  would  l>e  effective  with  re- 
spect to  (ales  to  an  ESOP  after  the  date  of 
introduction. 

Dispotitiont  within  three  years  following 
sale.— To  preclude  an  ESOP  from  disposing 
of  qualified  securities  wittiin  ttiree  years  of 
the  date  of  a  sale  qualifying  for  the  estate 
tax  deduction,  an  excise  tax  would  l>e  im- 
posed on  the  employer  maintaining  the 
ESOP.  Itie  tax  would  lie  equal  to  30  percent 
of  the  amount  realized  on  the  diq>osition. 
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No  penalty  tax  would  lie  imposed  on  disposi- 
tions wtiich  are  excepted  from  the  provision 
protiiI>iting  dispositions  within  the  one-year 
period  preceding  the  sale.  The  bill  contains 
ordering  rules  for  detennining  wtiich  securi- 
ties are  considered  disposed  of  in  any  dispo- 
sition. 

The  provision  would  be  effective  with  re- 
spect to  dispositions  by  the  ESOP  after  the 
date  of  Introduction.  The  30-percent  excise 
tax  would  not  apply  to  dispositions  of  secu- 
rities with  respect  to  which  the  estate  tax 
deduction  is  denied  due  to  a  failure  to  meet 
the  nonsubstitution  requirement. 

Failure  to  allocate.— TYie  bill  would 
impose  an  excise  tax  on  the  employer  main- 
taining the  ESOP  in  the  event  of  a  failure 
to  allocate  securities  acquired  In  a  section 
2057  transaction.  The  tax  would  be  equal  to 
30  percent  of  the  amount  realized  on  the 
disposition  of  qualified  employer  securities 
before  the  securities  are  allocated  to  the  ac- 
counts of  plan  participants  if  the  proceeds 
from  such  disposition  are  not  so  allocated. 
This  excise  tax  would  be  coordinated  with 
the  tax  on  distributions  wittiin  three  years 
following  the  sale,  so  ttiat  ttiis  tax  does  not 
apply  to  dispositions  to  wtiich  the  prema- 
ture disposition  tax  applies. 

This  tax  would  apply  in  a  numl>er  of  situa- 
tions to  which  the  tax  on  premature  disposi- 
tions would  not  apply.  For  example,  the  tax 
would  apply  if  the  shares  were  disposed  of 
after  expiration  of  the  ttiree-year  period  in 
order  to  repay  an  exempt  loan. 

Taken  together  with  the  ttiree-year  rule, 
this  provision  requires  that,  wittiin  the 
three-year  holding  period,  employer  securi- 
ties must  lie  allocated^  to  plan  participants 
or  held  for  allocation.  After  expiration  of 
the  ttiree-year  holding  period,  the  securities 
may  be  sold,  but  the  entire  proceeds  of  the 
sale  (including  any  amounts  owing  on  an 
exempt  loan)  must  be  allocated  to  plan  par- 
ticipants. 

Tills  provision  would  l)e  effective  with  re- 
spect to  failures  to  allocate  employer  securi- 
ties occurring  after  the  date  of  introduction. 
The  30-percent  excise  tax  would  not  apply 
to  dispositions  of  securities  with  respect  to 
which  the  estate  tax  deduction  is  denied  due 
to  a  failure  to  meet  the  nonsubstitution  re- 
quirement. 


CONGRESS  CAN  END  FINANCIAL 
RUIN  FOR  OLDER  AMERICANS 
WHEN  CATASTROPHIC  ILLNESS 
STRIKES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Stark]  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  proud 
to  Introduce  with  Representative  Graoison, 
Chairman  Rostenkowski,  ranking  mincxity 
member  Represerrtaliye  Duncan  and  ottwr 
members  o(  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 
two  bills  to  protect  oWer  Americans  from  cata- 
strophic moKScaA  costs. 

As  diairman  of  ttie  Ways  and  Means  Sub- 
committee on  l-lealth  and  the  rantdng  minority 
mamtier  we  believe  tiie  time  is  right  for  action 
on  such  legislation.  Ttie  need  for  catastroptiic 
coverage  for  the  ektorty  is  long  overdue. 

Today  the  thought  of  a  catastrophic  Wness 
strikes  fear  in  ttw  hearts  of  millions  of  our  Na- 
ton's  elderiy.  Why?  Because  Medk»re,  tiie 
Federal  program  designed  to  meet  the  acute 
medkal  care  needs  of  older  Americans  does 


not  cover  truly  catastrophic  hospital  and  phy- 
sician expenses. 

Even  ttiough  Medicare  in  1987  wiM  spend 
ctose  to  $80  tHHon  on  medRal  care,  ttw  eldor- 
ly  will  also  have  out-of-p(Kket  medical  ex- 
penses of  over  $30  billion,  not  including  \anQ 
term  care.  About  8  million  serHor  citizens  will 
spend  some  time  in  the  hospital  this  year.  For 
ttwse  with  one  Inpatient  stay  ttte  average  out- 
of-pocket  liability  wHI  run  atxxjt  $1 ,335  but  for 
tiK>se  with  lengthy  hospital  stays  the  ex- 
penses can  add  up  to  ttiousarKte  erf  dollars  re- 
sulting in  financial  ruin. 

For  low-  and  moderate-irxxxne  eklerly  the 
costs  of  a  catastrophic  illness  can  quk:kly 
got)ble  up  lifetime  savings,  leaving  huge  detjts 
to  boot  In  1986,  over  20  percent  of  senior 
citizens  had  to  spend  at  least  15  percent  of 
ttieir  Income  on  ttieir  medical  care,  while  7 
percent  were  forced  to  spend  a  wfiopping  25 
percent  or  more  of  their  income  paying  medi- 
cal bills. 

Even  ttiough  Social  Security  payments  have 
lifted  many  of  ttie  ekierly  out  of  poverty,  19 
percent  or  atiout  6  million,  have  irKX>mes 
below  the  poverty  threshold  of  $5,000,  and  49 
percent  of  older  Ameri(»ns  still  have  incxxnes 
under  $10,000.  Needless  to  say,  paying  25 
percent  of  a  $10,000  Income  on  medical  care 
Is  truly  catastroptiic. 

Some  will  argue  that  MediGap  or  private 
supplemental  insurance  policies  are  alreedy 
meeting  the  catastrophk:  medical  needs  of  the 
elderly.  While  it  is  tnie  that  the  fear  of  bank- 
ruptcy from  a  catastrophic  illness  has  driven 
70  percent  of  seniors  to  buy  MedlGap  insur- 
ance, these  policies  are  too  often  of  questkxi- 
able  value.  According  to  a  recent  General  Ac- 
counting Offk:e  [GAG]  study  many  MediGap 
polKies  are  very  inefficient  supplements  re- 
turning on  average  only  60  cents  on  ttie  dollar 
in  benefits.  In  other  words,  seniors  paid  more 
than  a  billion  dollars  more  in  premiums  than 
the  policies  paid  out  in  benefits.  Worse  yet, 
most  policies  have  preexistit  conditions 
clauses  wtiich  prevent  seniors  from  filing 
claims  for  needed  medical  care.  And  some 
policies  age  and  location  relate  their  premi- 
ums. 

lAwbcase  can  do  much  better.  With  only  2 
percent  administrative  costs  it  can  pay  out  98- 
percent  in  benefits  without  denying  tienefits 
for  those  with  preexisting  conditions  or  charg- 
ing higher  premiums  to  our  okiest  of  senkK 
citizens.  In  fact.  Medicare  can  provide  ttte 
same  or  better  catastroptik:  benefits  ttian 
MediGap  policies  with  very  little  added  admin- 
istrative costs  to  the  program,  thus  costing  our 
Natnn's  eMerly  far  less. 

Worse  off  are  the  5  million  eMerly  wtw  can 
not  afford  to  buy  MediGap  polnies  but  are  not 
poor  enough  to  qualify  for  Medicaki.  For  ttiese 
older  Americans,  wtw  statistKally  are  ttte 
okjest,  and  wtto  are  ttte  poorest  In  income 
and  health,  Medk:are  can  prove  a  cruel  empty 
promise. 

Knowing  these  facts,  Health  and  Human 
Service  Secretary  Bowen  proposed,  and 
Presklent  Reagan  end(X8ed,  a  MedKare  cata- 
strophic benefit  package  designed  to  cap 
annual  out-of-pocket  costs  at  $2,000  for  Medi- 
care parts  A  and  B  covered  servKes  and  in- 
dexed to  health  caie  inflatxxi.  It  is  to  t>e  fi- 
nanced through  a  100-percent  actuarially 
sound  premium  projected  by  the  Congressiorv 


al  Budget  Office  [080]  to  be  $6.40  in  1966 
and  up  to  $12.20  in  1992. 

We  t)Oliovo  Secretary  Bowen's  proposal  is  a 
very  good  first  step.  But  It  can  be  made 
better.  For  example,  level  premium  fir^andng 
is  regressive  and  couW  prove  too  costly  to  k>w 
income  eklerly  who  wouM  have  to  pay  a 
higher  sttare  of  their  income.  In  fact,  under  the 
Bowen  proposal  40  percent  of  the  coats 
woukj  be  pakj  by  ttte  elderly  with  incomes 
bek>w  $10,000. 

Equally  important,  ttte  49  percent  of  ttte  el- 
derly with  incomes  t>elow  $10,000  cannot 
afford  to  incur  ttte  $10,000  In  medteal  bits  re- 
quired to  reach  ttte  $2,(XX)  cap.  Research  has 
shown  that  tow-income  individuals  simpty  do 
not  seek  mednal  care  wtten  tttey  ttetove  tttey 
cannot  afford  it  Also,  requiring  a  second  ttoa- 
pital  deductible,  as  ttte  Bowen  proposal  does, 
for  ttte  2  millton  ekterty  who  are  hoapitakzod  a 
second  tme  in  a  year,  couM  prove  a  ttarrier  to 
needed  medical  care. 

Ctiairman  Rostenkowski,  Representative 
Graoison  and  I  and  ottter  members  of  ttte 
Ways  and  Means  C(xnmittee  are  introducing  a 
Medicare  part  A  catastrophic  and  part  B  cata- 
strophic bills  ttiat  we  tttink  iwill  go  further  in 
tKinging  peace  of  mind  to  our  Natton's  eMerty. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  woukJ  like  to  say  ttere  tttat 
ttte  bills  we  are  introducing  are  a  maior  step 
fcxward  toward  providing  better  health  and  fi- 
nancial security  to  America's  seniors  and  dia- 
atiled.  But  I  would  also  be  ttte  first  to  say  ttiat 
once  we  enact  tttese  bills  we  must  move  on  in 
other  areas— ttiat  this  Is  a  major  t>attle  in  a 
longer  campaign  for  ttealth  protectton  for  al 
Americans.  We  still  need  to  do  more  to  ttelp 
seniors  In  meeting  ttte  prottlems  of  proscrip- 
tion dnjg  costs,  tortg-term  care  costs,  and 
mental  and  addictive  protitems.  For  ttte  under 
65-year-oki  populabon,  milliorts  are  without  in- 
surance and  ottters  are  covered  (xtly  by  totally 
inadequate  policies.  In  all  these  areas,  legisla- 
tton  and  reforms  wHI  be  needed.  But  let  us 
take  the  first  step  of  passing  this  legislatioa 
Let  us  not  permit  the  "perfect"  and  compiela- 
ly  comprettensive  "ideal  bin"  from  becoming 
the  enemy  of  today's  very  good  biiis  by  hold- 
ing up  their  enactment  and  delaying  ttteir  tten- 
efits  for  ttte  millions  of  seniors  in  need. 

Under  our  Medicare  part  A  proposal,  hospi- 
tal costs  wHI  be  limited  to  a  sirtgle  hospMai  de- 
ductittle  of  $520  indexed  each  year  with  no 
further  costs  for  up  to  365  days  of  necessary 
hospital  care.  Currently,  Mednare  requres 
costly  coinsurance  for  hospital  stays  of  61  to 
150  days  and  pays  nottting  for  hospital  care 
beyond  150  days.  Under  our  proposal,  benefi- 
ciaries will  pay  only  one  h(»pital  deduclft))e 
per  year,  wtiich  means  some  2  milUon  seniors 
will  be  spared  having  to  pay  a  seocxtd  or  third 
deductitiie  in  any  year.  Given  that  out-of- 
pocket  spending  by  tow-  and  moderMe- 
income  beneficiaries  with  a  hoepital  stay  can 
cost  over  20  percent  of  income,  our  proposal 
will  prcMde  dramatically  improved  security  for 
tower  Income  etoerly. 

We  also  propose  indexing  the  hospital  de- 
ductitile  to  ttte  Social  Security  ooat-of-iving 
adjustment  [COI>].  In  the  pest,  the  dedudiite 
has  gone  up  faster  than  seniors'  incomes. 
Under  the  Bowen  proposal  and  current  law 
the  deductijie  will  rise  from  $400  in  1965  to  a 
projected  $716  in  1892.  Under  our  proposal. 
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Ity,  or  SNF)  services  furnished  on  or  after 
January  1.  1088.  Iieneficiaries  would  be  re- 


value of  the  benefit  in  premium  payments. 
Individuals  (both  citizens  and  n<Hiresident 


SECTION  3.  UMITATIOII  OH  CRABOB  WHSSK 

CATAsraoPHic  UMrr  is  sxachkd 
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I  wH  fMs  wNh  ttw  abiK- 
^  to  piv  and  to  •  praiactod  S641  in  19Q^ 
Jhm  pat  A  bl  «■  oonliin  •  propoaal  to 
lor  •tdMsd  nursing 
to  Ml  ■moum  aquri  to  20  poroent  o(  a 
■waraga  tor  a  Madfcaia  day's  stay  in 
a  aUtod  nuratng  facflly.  TNa  ia  proiectod  to 
to  S24  a  dqr  in  1988.  TNa  ooinauranoe 
amount  wl  to  raQukad  ort  ttw  firat  7  days  of 
cara  laiMr  ttwi  daya  21  through  100  under 
ounani  law.  Baoauaa  tto  akilad  nursing  fadi- 
ty  ooinauranoa  amount  by  current  law  is  one- 
aiyin  01  sta  noapwai  oauucspie,  me  oaay  co- 
ol 986  (in  1967)  can  now  actually 
tto  coat  of  a  day's  stay  in  soma 
MM  nuning  hcWul  By  bniting  the  daily 
oofeiamnoe  to  20  paioant  of  a  national  aver- 
age. Ito  ooinauranoa  wfl  never  exceed  a 
minor  portion  of  car*.  Our  legislation  also 
i  50  mora  dqia  Itot  l4edKare  wH  cover  in 
nuning  (adlly  ao  that  150  days  of 
I  «■  to  omarad  inataad  of  100  days. 
Tto  hoapioa  banait  wM  atao  be  exterxled 
ao  that  anyone  wto  ia  stM  considered  termi- 
naly  ■  oouid  oonHnua  to  receive  tto  hospice 
banan  and  Vw  hoapioa  wW  continue  to  be  re- 
imburaad  beyond  tto  current  fmit  of  210  days. 
TNa  «■  inaura  that  all  tanninally  HI  older 

to  tlw  hospice 


Tto  part  A  bS  contains  an  important  simpii- 
Hcallon  of  tto  Medhwe  Program  as  it  elimi- 
nalaa  tto  "spa!  of  Inaas"  mle.  Under  current 
law  a  ape!  of  Mneea  begina  wtwn  a  benefici- 
ary antara  a  hoapilal  and  ends  60  days  after 
tto  banallciwy  has  bean  out  of  a  ho^jital  or 
aidtad  nursing  fadtty  for  60  days.  This  conv 
piax  nria  aflaclB  not  only  tto  coinsurance 
amounia  raqubad  tor  hoapital  and  skilled  nurs- 
ing faoMy  stays  but  also  affects  tto  inpatient 
mantol  heaMh  banaftt  and  tto  blood  deducti- 
bla.  By  aiminaling  this  conKising  njle  our  leg- 
iriation  iM  simplfy  tto  inpatient  mental  health 
twnalit  and  reduce  tto  btood  doductMe. 

In  alwrt  taidar  our  part  A  biU  a  senior  citi- 
an'a  out-of-pockat  Ubity  for  Mednare  cov- 
arad  aantoaa  wS  to  bnited  to  one  hospital 
daduuma  and  7  days  of  sidHed  nursing  facility 
coinswance. 

Oiv  part  B  bl  wM  limit  beneficiary  out-of- 
poctot  spendtog  tor  Medtoare  p«t  B  ph^idan 
and  oltar  ou^Mtient  cofvered  sennces  to 
$1,000  a  year  indexed  to  tto  Social  Security 
ooat-oMving  ad|ustiiwiiL  Tto  $1,000  limit  ap- 
plaa  only  to  oowarad  aervicas  and  does  not 
induda  unmignad  claims  armunts. 

Tto  banama  contained  in  thaae  two  bills  are 
pnatactad  to  ooat  approximataly  $2.16  billion  in 
1988.  $3.71  bMon  in  1969  and  $4.52  bfllion  in 

i9oa 

Wa  plan  on  financing  our  legialation  in  a 
budget  neutral  faahion.  In  determining  tto  fi- 
nandng  tar  IHs  banait  expansion  we  have 
baan  guktod  by  one  baaic  principle.  We  be- 
lawa  tto  financing  to  cover  tto  entire  cost 
rauat  to  mora  prograssiwi  than  tto  regressive 
1  premium  incraaaa  propoaad  by  Sewetary 


this  legislation  by 
of  tto  actuarial 
Madtoara  parte  A  and  B  and  requiring 
to  add  ttss  amount  to 
noome  in  determining 
tax  labMy.  Under  current  law  part  A 
ia  Inanoad  through  Social  Securi- 


ty payroll  tax  contributiorts  paid  by  employees 
arxj  employers.  Put  anottter  way.  half  of  tto 
part  A  benefit  is  sutisidteed  by  employer  pay- 
roll tax  contrtxjtions.  Part  B  of  Medicare  is  fi- 
nanced by  tMnefidary  premiums  equal  to  25 
peroent  aH  tto  program's  costs  arxl  75  per- 
cent t>y  gerteral  revenues.  We  believe  that  tto 
50  peroent  of  part  A  and  tto  75  percent  of 
part  B,  on  which  beneficiaries  tove  not  paid 
taxes  or  previously  included  in  their  Income, 
sfwald  to  taxed  to  pay  for  our  catastroptiic 
benefit  expansion. 

In  1966  tto  sutnidized  actuarial  value  of 
part  A  is  projected  to  to  $912  and  tto  subsi- 
dized actuarial  value  of  part  B  is  projected  to 
to  $656.  In  other  words,  a  Medicare  tonefici- 
ary  wto  files  an  income  tax  return  In  1968 
would  add  $1,770  ($912  plus  $858)  to  that  In- 
dMdual's  adjusted  gross  Income  to  determine 
their  tax  Matiility.  For  those  in  tto  15  percent 
tax  bracket  K  will  rT>ean  about  an  additional 
$26$  in  taxes  arKi  for  tix>se  in  tto  28  percent 
bracicet  about  an  additnnal  $495. 

Under  ttiis  financing  proposal  65  percent  of 
Medcare  berwficiaries  will  tove  no  additional 
liatxfty  as  they  file  no  tax  return,  while  7.4  mil- 
Ikxi  or  26  percent  of  beneficiaries  will  to  in 
tto  15  percent  marginal  rate  bracket  and  2.4 
million  or  8  percent  will  to  in  tto  28  percent 
marginal  rate  t>racket 

This  firandng  optk>n,  according  to  an  esti- 
mata  prepared  by  tto  Joint  Committee  on 
Taxation  win  raise  $1.4  billion  in  1988,  $4.7 
bHHon  In  1989  and  $5.2  billkxi  in  1990.  As  a 
restit,  we  can  finarx»  our  catastrophK  legisla- 
tx>n  ttwough  ttiis  revenue  proposal  atone. 
However,  wtiile  ttiis  is  our  preferred  metfKxi  of 
financing  we  are  willing  to  consider  other  op- 
tions. 

A  section-t>y-section  analysis  of  ttose  bills 
has  t>een  Induded  at  tto  erxl  of  this  state- 
morL 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  can  afford  to  end  tto  grim 
spectacle  of  older  Americans  t>eing  financially 
devastated  by  catastrophk:  acute  illness.  Fill- 
ing tie  gaps  In  Medk:are  coverage  Is  tto  mosX. 
effkient  way  to  achieve  this  goal.  In  a  budget 
neut^al  marmer  our  legislatksn  will  tying  some 
peace  of  mind  to  millions  of  eklerly  Americans 
wto  experierx:e  acute  care  medk^l  problems 
each  year.  Under  our  proposal  senkx  citizens 
will  to  able  to  predtot  and  budget  for  their 
known  out-of-pocket  potential  liability  each 
year.  Last,  our  proposal  will  make  tto  Medi- 
care Program  simpler  and  easier  to  under- 
starvl. 

Wte  hope  our  colleagues  will  see  tto  merits 
of  this  legislatkxi  and  join  us  in  helping  to  end 
tto  fear  of  tonkruptcy  oWer  Americans  face 
from  acute  care  catastrophk:  illness. 

SBCnON-BT-SBCnoIl  ANALYSIS— MEDICARE 

Part  A  Catastrophic  Protectiom  Act  op 
1967 

SECnOH  1 

The  bill  provides  that  the  Act  may  l>e 
cited  as  the  "Medicare  Part  A  Catastrophic 
Protection  Act  of  1987." 

SECTIOH  2.  IirPATIEirT  HOSPITAL  SERVICES 

a.  Inpatient  Hospital  Deductible.  The  bill 
provides  that,  effective  for  1988  and  l>eyond. 
the  inpatient  hospital  deductible  would 
apt4y  only  to  a  toneficiary's  first  period  of 
continuous  hospitalization  l>eKinnlng  in  a 
calendar  year. 

Tfee  inpatient  hospital  deductible  for  1987 
would  l>e  $520  (the  same  as  current  law). 


The  calc«lation  of  the  deductible  in  future 
yean  woald  ht  chanced  to  equal  the  preced- 
Inc  year's  deductilde,  increased  by  the  cost- 
of-living  adjustment  to  Social  Security  bene- 
fits rattor  than  the  current  calculation 
which  uaes  the  annual  percentage  Increase 
applied  t«  the  Medicare  hospital  prospective 
payment  system  rates.  The  bill  requires  the 
Secretarjr  of  Health  and  Human  Services  to 
promulgate  the  inpatient  hospital  deducti- 
ble not  later  than  Novemlier  15  of  each 
year,  l>eglnnlng  with  1987. 

b.  Elivtination  of  Day  Limitation  on  In- 
patient Hotpital  Services.  The  Medicare 
limits  on  payment  for  days  of  inpatient  hos- 
pital cart  (90  days  during  each  spell  of  ill- 
ness, plus  a  lifetime  reserve  of  60  days) 
would  l>e  eliminated  so  that  Medicare  would 
pay  for  an  unlimited  numlier  of  hospital 
days  for  covered  services.  This  change 
would  b«  effective  for  inpatient  hospital 
services  furnished  on  or  after  January  1, 
1988.  Tto  bill  retains  the  current  190-day 
lifetime  limit  on  inpatient  psychiatric  hospi- 
tal services. 

c.  Elimination  of  Coinsurance  Amounts 
for  InpaUent  Hospital  Services.  The  current 
hospital  inpatient  coinsurance  amounts 
would  Ik  eliminated  (currently  beneficiaries 
pay  coinsurance  equal  to  one-fourth  of  the 
inpatient  hospital  deductible  for  the  61st 
through  the  90th  day  and  coinstirance  equal 
to  one-half  of  the  inpatient  hospital  deduct- 
ible for  tiie  60  lUe-tlme  reserve  days).  This 
provision  would  tie  effective  for  inpatient 
hospital  services  furnished  after  January  1, 
1988. 

d.  Determination  oj  the  Part  A  Premium. 
Elffective  for  January  1988,  the  bill  changes 
the  currant  calculation  of  the  premium  for 
individuate  not  automatically  entitled  to 
Medicare  Hospital  Insurance  benefits  who 
voluntarily  wish  to  l>e  covered  under  the 
Hospital  Insurance  program.  The  bill  re- 
quires the  Secretary,  during  Septemtier  of 
each  year  l>eginnlng  with  1987,  to  estimate 
the  monthly  actuarial  rate  for  the  succeed- 
ing year.  The  actuarial  rate  would  equal 
one-twelfth  of  the  estimated  average  per 
capita  amount  payable  from  the  Hospital 
Insurance  Trust  Fund  for  services  and  relate 
ed  administrative  costs  incurred  in  the  suc- 
ceeding year  for  individuals  age  S5  and  over 
entitled  to  Hospital  Insurance  lienefits 
during  that  entire  year.  The  Secretary 
would  Ik  required  to  promulgate  the 
monthly  premium  amount  equal  to  the 
monthly  actuarial  rate  during  September  of 
each  year  and  to  issue  a  public  statement 
setting  forth  the  actuarial  assumptions  and 
bases  used  in  the  calculation. 

e.  Elimination  of  SpeU  of  Illness.  The 
"spell  of  illness"  methodology  is  eliminated 
for  determining:  the  numlier  of  hospital 
days  Medicare  wiU  cover,  the  sldUed  nursing 
facility  coinsurance  amounts,  and  the  Part 
A  blood  deductible. 

f.  Adfutting  Payments  for  Inpatient  Hos- 
pital Serrices.  When  adjusting  the  Medicare 
hospital  payment  system,  the  bill  requires 
the  Secretary  to  take  into  account  the  re- 
ductions in  t>eneficiary  payments  to  hospi- 
tals because  of  the  elimination  of  the  day 
Umltatioa.  The  Secretary,  when  appropri- 
ate, is  to  adjust  the  payment  rates  under 
the  prosi>ectlve  payment  system  (PPS),  the 
outlier  cvtoff  points,  the  weighing  factors, 
and  the  ttuget  amounts  for  paying  non-PPS 
hospitals. 

SBCTIOK  3.  POST-HOSPITAL  EXTENDED  CARS 
(SKnXED  NT7R8ING  PACnjTT)  SERVICES 

The  bin  provides  that,  effective  for  post- 
hospital  extended  care  (sldUed  nursing  facu- 


lty, or  SNF)  services  furnished  on  or  after 
January  1.  1968,  l>eneficiaries  would  l>e  re- 
quired to  pay  coinsurance  amounts  for  the 
first  7  days  of  such  services  (rather  than  co- 
insurance for  days  21-100  as  under  current 
law).  The  coinsurance  amount  would  l>e  cal- 
culated using  the  national  average  per  diem 
Medicare  reasonable  cost  for  SNF  services 
in  the  succeeding  calendar  year,  as  estimat- 
ed by  the  Secretary  twfore  Septemt>er  1  of 
each  year,  beginning  with  1987.  Each  Sep- 
temlier,  l>egiiming  with  1987,  the  Secretary 
would  t>e  required  to  promulgate  a  coinsur- 
ance amoimt  applicable  to  services  In  the 
succeeding  year  equal  to  20  percent  of  the 
estimated  national  average  per  diem  Medi- 
care reasonable  cost  for  the  succeeding  year. 
Effective  for  services  furnished  on  or  after 
January  1,  1988,  the  bill  provides  that  the 
Medicare  program  would  cover  150  days  of 
SNF  services  during  a  calendar  year  (ratlier 
than  the  current  100  days  per  spell  of  ill- 
ness). 

SECTION  4.  HOSPICE  CARE 

For  hospice  care  furnished  on  or  after 
January  1.  1988,  the  bill  would  extend  the 
hospice  l)enefit  beyond  the  current  20-day 
l)enef it  period.  The  bill  provides  for  a  subse- 
quent extension  period  If  the  medical  direc- 
tor of  the  hospice  or  the  beneficiary's  at- 
tending physician  recertifies  that  the  Indi- 
vidual is  terminally  ill. 

SECTION  5.  BLOOD  DEDUCTIBLE 

The  bill  provides  that  the  l>eneficiary 
would  t>e  responsible  for  payment  of  a  de- 
ductible equal  to  the  expenses  incurred  for 
the  first  3  pints  of  whole  blood  (or  equiva- 
lent quantities  of  packed  red  blood  cells) 
furnished  each  calendar  year  (rather  than 
the  current  requirements  during  each  spell 
of  Illness.)  The  blood  deductible  could  be  re- 
duced by  replacing  the  blood.  In  accordance 
with  regulations.  The  change  In  the  blood 
deductible  would  be  effective  for  blood  or 
blood  cells  furnished  on  or  after  January  1, 
1988. 

SECTION  «.  VALUE  OP  MEDICARE  COVERAGE 
INCLUDED  IN  GROSS  INCOME 

a.  Value  of  Medicare  Coverage  Included  in 
Gross  Income.  The  bill  adds  a  new  provision 
to  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986  to 
provide  that  an  Individual's  gross  income 
subject  to  taxation  would  Include:  (1)  the 
imputed  Medicare  Part  A  actuarial  values 
for  each  month  that  the  Individual  was  enti- 
tled to  Medicare  Part  A  benefits  in  the  cal- 
endar year,  and  (2)  the  imputed  Medicare 
Part  B  actuarial  values  for  each  month  the 
individual  was  voluntarily  eru-oUed  for  Medi- 
care Part  B  benefits  in  tlie  calendar  year. 

The  imputed  Medicare  Part  A  actuarial 
values  would  l>e  50  percent  of  the  monthly 
actuarial  rate  calculated  for  purposes  of 
promulgating  the  Part  A  premium  for  Indi- 
viduals not  automatically  entitled  to  Part  A 
l>enefits.  The  Imputed  Medicare  Part  B  ac- 
tuarial values  would  use  the  current  calcula- 
tion of  twice  the  monthly  actuarial  rate 
used  to  determine  the  Medicare  Part  B  pre- 
mium (i.e.,  one-half  of  the  total  t>enefits  and 
administrative  costs  estimated  to  be  paid 
from  the  Part  B  Trust  Fund  for  services  and 
related  administrative  costs),  minus  the 
monthly  Part  B  premium  amount  (which  is 
currently  one-half  of  the  monthly  actuarial 
rate). 

Aliens  entitled  to  Part  A  or  voluntarily  en- 
rolled for  Part  B  of  Medicare  would  be  sul>- 
Ject  to  the  same  new  taxation  provisions.  In- 
dividuals eligible  for  Medicare  Part  A  by 
reason  of  their  payment  of  a  Part  A  premi- 
um would  not  lie  subject  to  these  taxation 
provisions  as  they  are  paying  the  actuarial 


value  of  the  iienefit  in  premium  payments. 
Individuals  (tioth  citizens  and  nonresident 
aliens)  who  have  lieen  continuously  outside 
the  United  States  for  2  years  would  not  lie 
taxed,  unless  they  received  payment  from 
Medicare  Part  A  or  Part  B  for  health  care 
services  furnished  at  any  time  during  the 
year. 

b.  TYansfer  of  Revenues  to  the  Federal 
Hospital  Insurance  Trust  Fund.  The  bill 
provides  that  amounts  equal  to  the  total  tax 
liabilities  attributable  to  the  Imputed  Medi- 
care Part  A  actuarial  values  for  individuals 
eligible  for  Part  A  of  Medicare  would  be  ap- 
propriated for,  and  transferred  at  least 
quarterly  from  the  general  fund  of  the 
Treasury  to.  the  Federal  Hospital  Insurance 
Trust  Fund. 

c.  Information  Reporting.  The  bill  re- 
quires that  information  concerning  the  ag- 
gregate amounts  of  the  imputed  Medicare 
F>art  A  and  Part  B  actuarial  values  provided 
with  respect  to  any  individual  during  that 
calendar  year  be  included  in  the  1095  Form 
(relating  to  information  on  Social  Security 
benefits)  for  each  Medicare  beneficiary. 

d.  Effective  Date.  The  bill  provides  that 
the  tax  changes  would  apply  to  taxable 
years  ending  after  December  31,  1987.  With 
respect  to  the  imputed  Medicare  Part  A  and 
Part  B  actuarial  values,  the  changes  would 
apply  for  months  after  Decemiier  1987. 

SECriON-BY-SECTlON  ANALYSIS— MEDICARE 

Part  B  Catastrophic  Protection  Act  of 

1987 

section  1 

The  bill  provides  that  the  Act  may  lie 
cited  as  the  "Medicare  Part  B  Catastrophic 
Protection  Act  of  1987." 

section  2.  LIMITATION  ON  MEDICARE  OUT-OF- 
POCKET  EXPENSES  UNDER  PART  B 

The  bill  provides  that  If  an  Individual  has 
incurred  out-of-pocket  Part  B  expenses  in  a 
calendar  year  (beginning  with  1988)  which 
exceed  the  Part  B  catastrophic  limit,  then 
(a)  Medicare  payment  for  any  additional 
Part  B  expenses  Incurred  In  the  year  would 
be  made  at  100  percent  of  the  reasonable 
charges  (or.  In  some  cases,  the  reasonable 
costs)  for  such  services,  and  (b)  no  further 
deductibles  would  be  required.  Amounts 
above  the  full  Medicare  level  paid  to  physi- 
cians who  did  not  accept  assignment  would 
not  he  included  in  the  catastrophic  limit. 

The  bill  defines  out-of-pocket  Part  B  ex- 
penses as  the  $75  per  year  Part  B  deducti- 
ble, the  Part  B  blood  deductible,  and  the  20 
percent  coinsurance  required  to  be  paid  by 
beneficiaries  for  Part  B  benefits. 

The  Part  B  catastrophic  limit  would  lie 
tl.OOO  for  1988.  For  succeeding  years,  the 
bill  Fro-.-ldeE  that  the  limit  would  equal  the 
limit  for  the  preceding  year,  Increased  by 
the  cost-of-Uvlng  adjustment  to  Social  Secu- 
rity benefits.  The  bill  requires  the  Secretary 
of  Health  and  Human  Services  to  promul- 
gate the  Part  B  catastrophic  limit  for  the 
succeeding  year  by  November  15  of  each 
year  (beginning  with  1987). 

For  prepaid  health  care  organizations 
paid  on  the  basis  of  aggregate  reasonable 
cost,  the  bill  requires  the  Secretary  to  pro- 
vide for  an  appropriate  adjustment  to  their 
payment  amounts  to  reflect  the  increase  in 
Medicare  Part  B  payments  for  catastrophic 
protection  as  If  pajrments  were  made  on  an 
Indlvldual-by-lndlvldual  basis.  The  prepaid 
organization  would  be  required  to  provide 
satisfactory  assurances  to  the  Secretary 
ttot  the  benefldary  would  not  be  charged 
for  Part  B  services  after  the  Part  B  cata- 
strophic limit  had  tieen  reached. 


SECTION  3.  LnOTATION  ON  CHAMOES  WHEKB 
CATASTROPHIC  LnOT  18  RKACHBI 

The  bill  prohibite  institutional  providers 
of  services  with  agreements  with  tto  Medi- 
care program  from  charging  Medicare  bene- 
ficiaries for  services  for  which  catastrophic 
benefit  payments  are  made  to  the  provider. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  commu- 
nicated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Saunders, 
one  of  his  secretaries. 


OUTER  SPACE:  FRONTIER  FOR 
EXPLORATION  OR  BATTLE- 
GROUND FOR  CONFLICT? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Browr] 
is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  1960,  President  Eisenhow- 
er directed  a  ponderous  question  to 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  United 
Nations.  In  listing  problems  confront- 
ing society  at  the  time,  Eisenhower 
said: 

Another  problem  confronting  us  involves 
outer  space.  The  emergence  of  this  new 
world  poses  a  vital  issue:  Will  outer  space  be 
preserved  for  peaceful  use  and  developed 
for  the  benefit  of  all  mankind?  Or  will  It 
become  another  focus  for  the  arms  race— 
and  thus  an  area  of  dangerous  and  st«rUe 
competition? 

Today,  27  years  later,  this  same 
question  is  of  no  less  lmportan(%.  Al- 
though activities  in  outer  space  have 
provided  clear  benefits  for  all  mankind 
since  Eisenhower's  days,  space  may 
soon  liecome  a  hostUe  new  arena  for 
the  United  States-Soviet  arms  race. 
The  military  space  programs  of  both 
superpowers  are  moving  Into  a  new 
phase.  Within  a  decade,  both  nations 
may  deploy  an  array  of  ultra-sophisti- 
cated high-technology  weapons  in 
space.  Such  deployments  would  have 
severe  implications  on  our  (^villan 
spa(%  program,  and  on  the  entire 
future  of  man's  exploration  and  use  of 
outer  space. 

In  this  special  order,  the  third  in  a 
series  I  am  (inducting  on  the  Nation's 
space  program,  I  will  explore  the 
emerging  space  arms  race  between  the 
superpowers.  I  will  provide  a  survey  of 
current  military  space  activities.  I  will 
look  ahead  to  make  predictions  about 
how  our  space  program  will  to  trans- 
formed if  current  trencis  continue.  I 
will  also  provide  some  recommenda- 
tions aimed  at  maintaining  space  as  a 
frontier  for  exploration  and  for  sci- 
ence, and  at  preventing  it  from  becom- 
ing a  battleground  for  superpower  con- 
flict. 

Mr.  Speaker,  although  people  gener- 
ally think  in  terms  of  NASA  when 
they  think  of  the  U.S.  space  program, 
these  days  they  should  really  think  in 
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tanofi  of  the  Pentafon.  For,  although 
Ni^SA  haa  twooclit  vm  the  moat  q>ec- 
taeulor  oonompHalunenta  whoi  it 
eome*  to  outer  apaee.  NASA's  efforts 
•re  now  dwarfed  by  what  the  Penta- 
lon  ia  dirins— and  wanta  to   do— in 


Few  people  realiae  it,  but  nearly  70 
percent  of  the  Nation's  overall  space 
budget  in  recent  yean  haa  been  con- 


ignated  by  the  letters  KH.  standing 
for  Key  Hole.  Starting  with  the  KH-1 
in  1960.  these  sateUites  have  provided 
increasingly  good  keyhole  views 
thiough  the  doors  that  separate  the 
Eattem  and  Western  political  blocs. 
The  United  States  currently  is  operat- 
ing only  a  single  KH-11  satellite,  since 
a  companion  KH-11  was  destroyed  in 
the  Titan  laimdi  failure  last  spring. 


al,  mora  than  20  are  used  for  military 
communications.  These  satellites  serve 
as  extreknely  tall  relay  towers  between 
location^  around  the  world.  Because 
the  U.S,  projects  its  military  forces  so 
widely,  we  have  become  enormously 
dependflDt  on  communications  satel- 
lites. Nearly  80  percent  of  the  Nation's 
long-ha^  military  communications 
presently  travel  via  satellite  links. 
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cotirse  correction  abilities  afforded  by 
OPS.  This  raises  serious  concerns, 
since  surgical  strike  capabilities  are 
only  neceasary  if  one  is  intending  to 
wage  a  first-strike  nuclear  attack;  they 
are  not  required  for  the  maintenance 
of  a  retaliatory  capability,  which  is 
our  Nation's  unofficial  nuclear  pos- 
ture. 


capability,   a   warfighting   capability, 
with  the  siiace  systems." 

The  Air  Force's  Space  Doctrine 
manual  of  Octol>er  1982.  claims.  "The 
Air  Force  wiU  maintain  U.S.  techno- 
logical superiority  in  the  aerospace, 
and  ensure  a  prolonged  warfighting 
capability  by  developing  the  potential 
for  combat  operations  in  the  space 


Treaty,  so  as  to  allow  the  testing  of 
exotic  weapons  in  space,  is  8iD4>ly  one 
example  of  the  administration's  dis- 
dain for  arms  control  measures  gov- 
erning space  weapons. 

Another  example  Is  its  treatment  of 
Asat  arms  control.  Over  the  past  6 
years,  despite  repeated  urglngs  from 
Congress  and  from  arms  control  ex- 
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taraM  of  tbe  Pentefoo.  For,  olthough 
NA8A  has  teoiii^t  ua  the  most  spec- 

eomM  to  outer  ipaee.  NASA's  efforts 
•re  now  dwarfed  by  what  the  Penta- 
pm  is  diring— and  wants  to   do— in 


Few  peoi>le  realiw  It,  but  nearly  70 
percent  of  the  Natlm's  overall  space 
budtet  In  recent  years  has  been  con- 
trolled by  the  Fentacm.  This  was  not 
the  caae  a  dfradf  ago.  During  the 
ItTCa,  the  mix  between  NASA  and  the 
Puiitagon  was  far  more  balanced— with 
NASA  commanding  a  modest  edge  in 
fmwBng,  During  the  past  6  years,  how- 
ever, funding  for  the  military  space 
program  has  skyrocketed.  Nearly  $80 
bOlkm  has  been  spent  on  military 
i«iaoe  aettvitiea  during  the  Reagan 
yean.  Ttut  rate  of  growth  in  these  pro- 
gnma  has  be«i  substantially  greater 
than  ezpexienced  by  the  rest  of  the 
admlnistntiMi's  defense  bufldup. 

The  Pentagon's  space  budget  sur- 
paaed  NASA's  for  the  first  time  in 
1983.  At  that  point,  both  programs 
had  i**™**"ff  authority  of  roughly  $6 
union.  Since  1982.  NASA's  budget  has 
barely  Itept  up  with  inflation,  while 
the  Pentagon's  space  budget  has  more 
than  tripled. 

The  Pentagon  will  spend  on  the 
order  of  $30  billion  this  year  on  sp»/x- 
reiated  activities.  For  the  interest  of 
my  colleaguea,  I  would  like  to  provide 
a  Quick  review  of  our  military  space 
program.  What  becomes  apparent 
from  such  a  survey  is  that  the  Na- 
tion's military  space  effort  is  incred- 
ibly ezpanrive.  involving  doeens  of  sat- 
eUltes  oonducting  a  multitude  of  mis- 


Many  of  these  mlssigns,  such  as  the 
veriUcation  of  arms  control  agree- 
ments and  the  maintenance  of  our  de- 
terrent capabilities,  are  enormously 
valuable  to  the  security  of  our  society. 
A  few  of  the  miBicms  assigned  to  our 
mUitary  qMcecraft,  however,  are  of  a 
disturbing  nature,  relating  to  the  mis- 
guided objective  of  developing  a  nucle- 
ar waiflghting  capability.  What  be- 
cooea  moat  apparent  from  surveying 
our  military  space  program,  though,  is 
the  manner  in  which  the  current  ad- 
ministration—in sharp  contrast  to  its 
predeoeasors— is  devdoping  the  means 
for  engaging  in  space  warfare. 

One  of  the  most  important,  yet  most 
highly  classified,  portions  of  the  mili- 
tary space  program  involves  intelli- 
gence gathering  activities.  From  their 
unkiue  vantage  in  space,  satellites  can 
take  photograidiic  images  of  inaccessi- 
ble regions  of  the  Soviet  Union;  they 
can  eavesdrop  on  tel^hone  calls, 
radio  tranamlaaiooB,  and  telemetry 
enttted  during  Soviet  missile 
lannehea;  they  can  also  monitor  troop 
movements  and  military  conflicts  any- 
whcfe  in  the  wmid. 

For  oblleoUng  photographk:  images. 
the  Pentagon,  since  the  early  1960's, 
has  operated  a  aeries  of  satellites  des- 


ignated by  the  letters  KH,  standing 
for  Key  Hole.  Starting  with  the  KH-1 
in  1960,  these  satellites  have  provided 
increasingly  good  keyhole  views 
through  the  doors  that  separate  the 
Eastern  and  Western  political  blocs. 
The  United  States  currently  is  operat- 
ing only  a  single  KH-11  satellite,  since 
a  companion  KH-11  was  destroyed  in 
the  Titan  launch  failure  last  spring. 
The  newest  U.S.  photographic  intelll- 
gence  satellite,  the  $2  billion  KH-12. 
will  be  launched  on  the  second  space 
shuttle  mission  scheduled  for  early 
198B. 

Satellites  such  as  the  KH-11  have 
played  a  vital  role  in  creating  a  verifi- 
cation regime  for  arms  control  agree- 
ments. They  have  revolutionized  our 
ability  to  monitor  military  activities 
within  the  Soviet  Union,  and  around 
the  world.  The  capabilities  and  impor- 
tance of  these  satellites  is  something 
all  Members  of  Congress  should  be 
keenly  aware  of.  With  this  in  mind,  I 
intend  to  address  this  subject  at  great- 
er length  during  the  next  in  this  series 
of  special  orders  on  space  policy. 

In  addition  to  gathering  images,  in- 
telligence gathering  from  space  also 
involves  the  collection  of  electronic 
signals.  The  United  States  generally 
op«^tes  three  so-called  Elint— for 
electronic  intelligence— satellites  for 
eavesdropping  on  all  forms  of  elec- 
tronic transmission.  These  satellites 
are  run  by  the  supersecret  National 
Security  Agency  [NSAl.  Elint  satel- 
lites intercept  everything  from  diplo- 
matic communications,  to  conversa- 
tions between  military  officials,  to  dis- 
cussions Eunong  political  leaders.  A 
specialized  set  of  Elint  satellites  are 
deployed  for  ocean  reconnaissance 
puifxwes,  monitoring  the  electronic 
transmissions  of  Soviet  ships  at  sea. 
The  NSA,  using  its  Elint  satellites,  has 
uncovered  terrorist  plots,  monitored 
Soviet  military  exercises,  and  listened 
to  oonversations  between  Oliver  North 
and  arms  brokers  in  the  Middle  East. 
The  value  of  such  satellites— and  the 
extensive  collection  and  analysis  sys- 
tems which  back  them  up— is  obvious. 

CX  equally  compelling  value  are  our 
military  satellites  designed  to  provide 
wsumlng  of  a  missile  attack.  The  Na- 
tion's three  early  warning  satellites 
can  detect  a  Soviet  missile  launch 
within  30  seconds  after  lift-off.  If  the 
Soviet  Union  ever  laimched  a  nuclear 
attack,  these  satellites  would  provide 
instant  information  on  the  speed  and 
course  of  the  approaching  missiles.  In 
this  way,  these  satellites  comprise  a 
fundamental  component  of  our  nucle- 
ar deterrent.  They  serve  as  watchdogs 
helping  to  guard  against  a  surprise  nu- 
clear attack. 

Also  vital  to  our  nuclear  deterrent 
are  military  communications  satel- 
lites—the most  numerous  of  the  satel- 
lites run  by  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. Of  the  approximately  75  U.S. 
military  satellites  currently  operation- 


al, more  than  20  are  used  for  military 
communications.  These  satellites  serve 
as  eztreknely  tall  relay  towers  between 
location^  around  the  world.  Because 
the  U.S,  projects  its  military  forces  so 
widely,  we  have  become  enormously 
dependent  on  communications  satel- 
lites. Nearly  80  percent  of  the  Nation's 
long-ha^  military  commimications 
presently  travel  via  satellite  links. 

The  Defense  Satellite  Communica- 
tions System  [DSCS,  pronounced 
"discus"!  is  the  military's  principal 
commimications  system.  Since  1967, 
the  Pentagon  has  developed  and  de- 
ployed three  generations  of  DSCS  sat- 
ellites. This  year's  budget  calls  for  the 
development  of  a  fourth  generation 
DSCS  satellites,  to  be  deployed  in  the 
1990's. 

Also  to  be  deployed  in  the  1990's,  al- 
though being  paid  for  today,  would  be 
a  militlury  communications  network 
called  MII£TAR.  The  MILSTAR 
system,  involving  seven  operational 
spacecraft,  would  Incorporate  a 
number  of  advances  over  current-gen- 
eration communications  satellites. 
MILSTAR  spacecraft  wiU  use  Jam-re- 
sistant frequencies  and  are  being  de- 
signed to  be  highly  survivable  against 
potential  attack.  MIUSTAR  is  the 
most  expensive  satellite  commimica- 
tions system  ever  conceived,  with  total 
program  costs  expected  to  exceed  $10 
billion. 

Military  satellites  have  also  provided 
major  advances  in  navigation.  The 
U.S.  NaVy  has  been  launching  naviga- 
tion satklites  called  Transit  since 
1959.  These  satellites  have  been  in- 
valuable for  both  military  and  civilian 
users.  More  than  35,000  receivers  are 
deployed  on  ships  of  all  kinds  for  as- 
sisting with  navigation.  The  Transit 
system  will  soon  be  replaced  by  what 
will  be  the  most  sophisticated  military 
satellite  system  ever,  called  the  Nav- 
star  GlcA)al  Positioning  System  [GPS]. 

GPS  will  consist  of  18  operational 
satellites  deployed  In  3  planes.  Using 
GPS,  military  personnel  at  all  levels 
will  be  able  to  determine— to  an  un- 
precedented degree— their  exact  longi- 
tudes, latitudes,  altitudes  and  veloci- 
ties. When  the  system  is  fully  oper- 
ational in  the  early  1990's,  ship  cap- 
tains, airplane  pilots,  tank  command- 
ers and  foot  soldiers  will  l>e  equipped 
with  compact  receivers  providing 
access  to  GPS  spacecraft.  Civilian 
users  will  also  have  access  to  GPS,  al- 
though only  at  a  substantially  degrad- 
ed levd.  The  cost  of  the  system 
through  1992  may  exceed  $6  billion. 

While  GPS  will  provide  valuable 
navigation  information,  the  extent  of 
its  precision  raises  serious  concerns. 
With  such  precise  data,  the  military 
could— and,  indeed  seems  inclined  to— 
greatly  Increase  the  targeting  accuracy 
of  nuclear  weapons.  The  Navy  has  al- 
ready indicated  its  interest  in  equip- 
ping Trident  U  missUes  with  in-flight 
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course  correction  abilities  afforded  by 
GPS.  This  raises  serious  concerns, 
since  surgical  strike  capabilities  are 
only  necessary  if  one  is  intending  to 
wage  a  first-strike  nuclear  attack;  they 
are  not  required  for  the  maintenance 
of  a  retaliatory  capability,  which  is 
our  Nation's  unofficial  nuclear  pos- 
ture. 

Of  additional  concern  regarding 
GPS  is  the  role  to  be  provided  by  nu- 
clear detection  sensors  housed  on  the 
spacecraft.  Called  the  Integrated 
Operational  Nuclear  Detections 
System,  or  lONDS,  these  sensors  are 
designed  to  provide  military  planners 
with  instantaneous  information  about 
nucleso-  explosions  occurring  during  a 
nuclear  war.  These  sensors  are  de- 
signed for  use  during  what  the  Reagan 
administration  refers  to  as  a  "protract- 
ed nuclear  war."  lONDS  would  be  ca- 
pable of  detecting  the  precise  locations 
and  damage  effects  of  hundreds  of  si- 
multaneous nuclear  explosions  on  the 
face  of  the  Earth.  With  this  data.  Pen- 
tagon planners  expect  to  be  able  to 
assess  which  targets  have  been  suc- 
cessfully destroyed  during  an  ongoing 
nuclear  war,  and  which  need  to  be  hit 
again. 

That  the  Pentagon  will  spend  $700 
million  on  this  system  designed  to 
help  wage  a  "protracted  nuclear  war" 
is  alarming.  There  is  simply  no  ration- 
al description  of  what  a  protracted  nu- 
clear war  is.  Moreover,  there  is  no  rea- 
sonable basis  for  preparing  for  such 
occurrence.  Unfortunately,  the 
lONDS  system  is  simply  one  of  the 
many  pieces  of  hardware  the  Reagan 
administration  is  accumulating  in  its 
drive  for  a  nuclear  warfighting  capa- 
bility. 

Land-  and  sea-based  nuclear  missiles 
with  the  precision  to  destroy  Soviet 
missiles  in  their  sUos,  or  military  offi- 
cials in  their  command  posts,  have 
been  major  elements  of  the  adminis- 
tration's nuclear  warfighting  posture. 
So  too  has  been  the  overall  surge  in 
the  military  space  budget.  Many  of 
the  most  expensive  space  systems  now 
under  development  are  being  designed 
to  participate  in  space  warfare.  This 
reflects  the  "vision"  of  space  now  gov- 
erning Pentagon  thinking.  No  longer  is 
outer  space  seen  as  simply  a  medium 
to  support  satellites  for  passive  com- 
munications and  intelligence  gather- 
ing purposes.  To  this  administration 
and  its  military  leaders,  space  is 
viewed  as  an  emerging  theater  for 
combat  operations  and  as  a  new  "high 
ground"  awaiting  domination  and  con- 
trol. 

The  Reagan  administration's  pos- 
ture toward  space  has  been  spelled  out 
by  Pentagon  officials  and  documents 
throughout  the  past  6  years.  For  ex- 
ample: 

Gen.  Bernard  Randolph,  then  direc- 
tor of  space  systems  for  the  Pentagon, 
said  in  1982:  "We  are  working  toward 
making  sure  that  we  have  a  fighting 


capability,    a   warfighting   capability, 
with  the  si>ace  systems." 

The  Air  Force's  Space  Doctrine 
manual  of  October  1982,  claims,  "The 
Air  Force  will  maintain  U.S.  techno- 
logical superiority  in  the  aerospace, 
and  ensure  a  prolonged  warfighting 
capability  by  developing  the  potential 
for  combat  operations  in  the  space 
medium." 

"Space  is  the  new  high  ground  of 
battle,"  according  to  Gen.  Richard 
Henry,  former  Deputy  Commander  of 
the  Air  Force  Space  Command. 

And  in  the  view  of  Dr.  Robert 
Cooper,  former  director  of  Pentagon 
research,  the  administration's  space 
policy  "for  the  first  time  really 
recognizelsl  the  need  to  be  able  to 
control  space  as  a  military  environ- 
ment. It  directs  the  kinds  of  activities 
•  •  •  that  may  be  necessary  to  mount 
space  weapons  in  the  future  if  that  ap- 
pears in  the  national  interest." 

These  statements,  and  the  policies 
they  amplify,  represent  a  drastic  de- 
parture from  the  views  held  by  past 
U.S.  Presidents.  Dwight  D.  Eisenhow- 
er, as  I  mentioned  earlier,  was  deeply 
concerned  about  keeping  outer  space 
from  turning  into  an  armed  camp. 
President  Kennedy  felt  much  the 
same  way,  expressing  keen  interest  in 
preventing  space  from  becoming 
simply  another  theater  for  the  United 
States-Soviet  arms  race.  In  1961,  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  told  the  United  Na- 
tions, "The  cold  reaches  of  the  uni- 
verse must  not  become  the  new  arena 
of  an  even  colder  war." 

Building  on  these  sentiments.  Presi- 
dent Johnson  signed  with  the  Soviet 
Union  the  Outer  Space  Treaty  of  1967, 
which  bans  the  deployment  of  nuclear 
weapons  in  space  and  asserts  that 
space  shall  be  preserved  for  the  peace- 
ful exploration  and  use  by  all  man- 
kind. President  Nixon  added  to  the 
space  arms  control  regime  with  the 
Anti-Ballistic  MissUe  [ABM]  Treaty  of 
1972,  which  prohibits  the  development 
and  deployment  of  space-based  ABM's 
or  their  components.  President  Carter 
sought  to  expand  arms  control  in 
space  one  step  further  by  initiating 
United  States-Soviet  negotiations 
aimed  at  limiting  antisatellite  [Asat] 
weapons.  Carter's  goal  for  these  talks 
was  to  "prevent  an  arms  competition 
in  space  and  to  reduce  the  threat  to 
U.S.  satellites."  His  objective  was  a 
verifiable  Asat  agreement  with  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Following  these  clear  examples  of 
Presidential  concern  about  keeping 
the  arms  race  from  expanding  into  the 
heavens.  President  Reagan's  treat- 
ment of  space  has  amounted  to  a  com- 
plete policy  reversal.  Far  from  wanting 
to  contribute  to  the  space  arms  con- 
trol regime,  the  administration  has  re- 
nounced the  few  space  arms  control 
initiatives  pursued  by  President  Rea- 
gan's predecessors.  The  administra- 
tion's attempt  to  redefine  the  ABM 


Treaty,  so  as  to  allow  the  testing  of 
exotic  weapons  in  q>aoe,  is  simply  one 
example  of  the  administration's  dis- 
dain for  arms  control  measures  gov- 
erning space  weapons. 

Another  example  is  its  treatment  of 
Asat  arms  control.  Over  the  past  6 
years,  despite  repeated  urgings  from 
Congress  and  from  arms  control  ex- 
perts around  the  Nation,  the  adminis- 
tration has  refused  to  resume  the  Asat 
negotiations  that  were  broken  off  in 
1980.  Moreover,  the  administration 
has  completely  ignored  draft  Asat 
agreements  submitted  by  the  Soviets 
to  the  United  Nations  in  1981,  and 
again  in  1983.  Indeed,  rather  than 
seeking  an  Asat  accord  to  help  pre- 
clude a  United  States-Soviet  competi- 
tion in  these  weapons,  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration's principal  objective  in 
this  field  has  been  the  deployment  of 
a  $4  billion  Asat  force  as  rapidly  as 
possible. 

Not  only  has  Asat  arms  control  been 
repudiated  by  this  administration, 
arms  control  of  any  kind  in  space  has 
been  effectively  rejected.  In  March 
1984,  in  a  report  to  Congress  on  Asat 
arms  control,  the  administration  made 
its  position  perfectly  clear,  stating: 
"•  •  •  no  arrangements  or  agreements 
beyond  those  already  governing  mili- 
tary activities  in  outer  space  liave  been 
found  to  date  that  are  Judged  to  be  in 
the  overall  interest  of  the  United 
States  and  its  Allies."  Put  simply,  this 
administration  has  shown  no  interest 
whatsoever  in  preventing  the  deploy- 
ment of  weapons  in  space.  On  the  con- 
trary, since  the  time  of  President  Rea- 
gan's so-called  star  wars  speech  of 
March  1983,  it  has  been  abundantly 
clear  that  the  principal  future  this  ad- 
ministration sees  in  space  is  one  in 
which  exotic  weapons  are  deployed  in 
massive  numbers.  The  path  to  that 
future  is  being  forged  by  the  strategic 
defense  initiative  [SDIl. 

There  is  much  to  say  about  the  SDI, 
about  the  deceptive  and  disingenuous 
garb  that  has  been  draped  over  the 
program  since  its  inception.  The 
claims  about  SDI  leading  to  a  protec- 
tive shield  over  the  Nation,  about  it 
encouraging  the  Soviets  to  dismantle 
their  offensive  missile  forces,  about  it 
leading  to  a  nuclear-free  world— all  of 
these  bogus  claims  warrant  extensive 
scrutiny.  I  will  not,  however,  take  this 
opportunity  to  provide  such  an  analy- 
sis. Instead,  I  wish  to  focus  on  simply 
two  aspects  of  the  SDI.  First,  what 
sort  of  unfolding  situation  we  could 
expect  in  space  if  a  decision  were  made 
to  deploy  a  space-based  defense:  and 
second,  the  impact  of  such  a  future  on 
NASA,  and  on  the  peaceful  uses  of 
space  in  general. 

Mr.  Speaker,  over  the  past  month  we 
have  heard  a  great  deal  from  the  ad- 
ministration about  proceeding  with 
the  first  phase  of  an  SDI  deployment. 
Although  the  precise  compoaitlmi  of 
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aidi  a  system  Is  not  dear,  the  ceneral 
outlines  of  whmt  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense and  Director  of  the  SDI  have  in 
mtnd  are  known. 

An  Initial  phase  SDI  system  appar- 
ently would  ccHuist  of  three  layers  of 
weapons:  two  layers  of  ground- 
launched  missDes  and  a  third  layer  of 
waoe-hased  batUe  sUUons.  Of  the 
ground'launched  missiles,  as  many  as 
10.000  Interceptors  of  one  Und  are  en- 
Tlskned.  these  beinc  missUes  designed 
to  intercept  targets  as  they  travel 
throu^  space.  A  second  layer  of 
smaller  ground-launched  missiles,  con- 
sisting of  some  3.000  interceptors, 
would  attempt  to  intercept  nuclear 
warheads  during  their  last  few  min- 
utes of  flight.  The  QMice-based  layer 
would  involve  at  least  2.000  battle  sta- 
tkms.  each  equipped  with  5  or  more 
lEfll  vehldes  for  attacking  Soviet  mis- 
siles and  warheads  in  space.  An  array 
of  sensor  satellites  would  also  be  re- 
quired. The  mtire  system  is  projected 
to  cost  betweoi  $100  and  $200  billion. 

What  such  a  system  would  accom- 
Idiah  in  terms  of  defensive  capability 
is  unclear,  and  would  depend  on  two 
related  factors:  The  effectiveness  of 
the  technoloffies.  and  nature  of  the 
Soviet  response.  As  to  the  technical 
merits  of  a  phase  1  SDI  deployment, 
thoe  are  serious  questions  as  to 
whether  the  we^wns  proposed  could 
meet  the  incredible  demands  of  their 
mission. 

Indeed,  there  are  strong  indications 
that  the  weapons  outlined  could  be 
qui^ly  outdated  by  a  Soviet  response. 
And  such  a  reqxHise  is  certain. 

The  range  of  countermeasures  avail- 
able to  the  Soviets  is  large.  If  the 
United  States  began  deploying  a  de- 
fense, the  Soviets  could  seek  to  nullify 
the  syston  by  accelerating  their  offen- 
sive biiUdup.  by  deploying  large  niun- 
bers  of  cheap  decoys,  by  developing 
fast-bum  boosters  to  reduce  the  time 
available  for  interception  by  a  space- 
based  defense,  and  by  shifting  greater 
reliance  to  weapons  such  as  cruise  mis- 
siles and  low-flying,  submarine- 
launched  miasUes  that  could  underfly 
a  9aoe-based  and  space-directed  mis- 
sQe  defense.  In  addition.  If  the  United 
States  deployed  wetujons  in  space,  the 
Soviet  Union  would  deploy  wei^rans  in 
space.  S<nne  of  these  we^jons— such  as 
space  mines— would  be  designed  to 
threaten  the  U.S.  defense;  others 
would  be  aimed  at  replicating  it. 

According  to  the  Pentagon's  minual 
rqiort  on  Soviet  military  forces,  the 
Soviet  Unim  has  an  aggressive  pro- 
gram underway  aimed  at  developing 
the  same  sort  of  space  weapons  now 
sucgested  by  the  administration. 
Space-based  laser  systems,  orbiting  kl- 
netle-kni  battle  stations,  space-direct- 
ed Interceptor  missiles— all  of  these  re- 
portedly are  being  developed  by  Soviet 
military  researchers.  Phase  1  of  an 
American  SDI  is  said  to  be  deployable 
b7  the  mld-1990'a  Phase  1  of  a  Soviet 


SDI,  according  to  Pentagon  reports, 
could  be  deployed  by  the  late  1990's  or 
early  21st  century. 

Then  could  come  phase  2  for  both 
nations.  And  then  would  come  phase 
3,  phase  4,  and  who  knows  how  many 
more  phases  in  this  new  competition. 
Secretary  of  Defense  Weinberger,  in 
his  recent  endorsement  of  early  SDI 
deployments,  confirmed  that  a 
lengthy  series  of  such  deployments  is 
envisioned  by  the  Pentagon.  "Phase  1 
must  look  forward  to  phase  2,  3,  and 
beyond,"  Weinberger  declared  at  a 
Colorado  convention  in  January.  Ac- 
cording to  General  Abrahamson,  Di- 
rector of  the  SDI  organization,  the 
second  and  third  phases  would  intro- 
duce exotic  systems  involving  lasers 
and  particle  beam  devices.  The  scenar- 
io that  emerges  is  one  in  which  both 
nations  deploy  successive  layers  of 
weapons  in  space  and  on  the  Earth, 
wltli  each  layer  trying  to  outdo  and 
outwit  the  last  one  deployed  by  the 
other  nation. 

This  measure-for-measure  competi- 
tion would  bring  a  host  of  risks.  Space 
would  become  a  hostile  arena.  The 
weapons  would  be  targeted  against 
each  other;  they  would  also  be  target- 
ed against  military  satellites  of  all 
kinds.  The  command,  control,  intelli- 
gence, and  early  warning  satellites 
which  I  reviewed  earlier— in  which  the 
United  States  has  Invested  tens  of  bil- 
lions of  dollars,  and  which  have 
beoome  so  central  to  our  Nation's  nu- 
clear deterrent— would  become  vulner- 
able to  attack  as  never  liefore.  For  this 
reason,  both  superpowers  would  seek 
to  equip  their  satellites  with  shoot- 
bacfe  capability.  Indeed,  the  Pentagon 
is  already  well  along  in  developing  sat- 
ellites that  could  engage  in  orbital 
dogfights. 

R-otecting  a  space-based  defense 
from  attack  would  be  a  serious  prob- 
lem. In  an  attempt  to  provide  such 
protection,  the  defense  most  likely 
would  be  deployed  in  orbiting  armada 
formations.  Central  battle  stations 
would  be  surrounded  by  constellations 
of  defense  layers,  analagous  to  carrier 
task  groups  in  which  rings  of  surface 
ships,  planes,  and  submarines  are  ar- 
rayed to  defend  aircraft  carriers. 

Ektch  action  would  call  for  a  re- 
sponse; each  response  would  invite  a 
counter.  In  sum.  the  outcome  would  be 
precisely  the  form  of  "dangerous  and 
sterile"  competition  that  Eisenhower 
cautioned  against  27  years  ago.  There 
coidd  be  no  victor  to  such  a  competi- 
tion, since  neither  nation  would 
permit  the  other  to  develop  mastery 
over  space.  Yet  neither  nation  could 
expect  to  obtain  an  effective  missile 
defense  either,  since  such  a  system 
could  only  succeed  if  it  provided  com- 
plete control  over  the  circumstances  of 
its  use,  and  this  would  require  control- 
ling space. 

A  competition  for  the  high  groimd 
of  space  would  be  dangerous  and  enor- 


mously expensive.  At  any  point  along 
the  waer,  malfunctioning  battle  sta- 
tions could  precipitate  an  escalating 
crisis.  Such  a  possibility  should  con- 
cern us  all.  Of  equal  concern  to  me, 
however,  would  be  the  impact  of  such 
a  competition  on  the  Nation's  civilian 
space  program. 

As  I  described  earlier,  the  military 
space  program  already  towers  high 
over  the  civilian  space  effort.  This  dis- 
parity would  become  all  the  more  pro- 
nounced if  SDI  entered  a  deployment 
phase. 

The  launch  requirements  of  deploy- 
ing a  space-based  defense  would  be  ab- 
solutely staggering,  threatening  to 
consume  an  enormous  portion— if  not 
essentially  all— of  the  Nation's  overall 
launch  capability.  According  to  some 
descriptions,  the  deployment  of  an  ini- 
tial SDI  defense  would  require  lifting 
2.6  million  pounds  of  weapons  and  sen- 
sors into  space  per  year  to  begin  with, 
increasing  to  4.4  million  pounds  annu- 
ally by  the  year  2000.  This  might  re- 
quire an  SDI  laimch  every  other  day, 
or  200  launches  per  year.  This  com- 
pares to  an  average  U.S.  launch  rate  of 
less  than  20  per  year  over  the  past 
decade. 

The  SDI's  appetite  for  launch  capac- 
ity woUld  have  far-reaching  implica- 
tions en  the  Nation's  total  space 
effort.  The  SDI  would  wield  greater 
and  greater  control  over,  not  only  the 
use  of  launch  vehicles  in  existence,  but 
also  the  decisionmaking  process  re- 
garding future  laimch  systems.  This 
could  cause  further  delays  and  set- 
backs to  scientific  and  civilian  space 
launches.  In  order  to  bring  launch 
costs  down,  a  whole  family  of  new 
laiuich  vehicles  would  be  needed.  The 
national  aerospace  plane,  a  new  heavy 
lift  vehicle,  and  possibly  other  boost- 
ers would  be  involved  in  getting  an 
SDI  system  into  space.  Investments  in 
additional  launch  systems  alone  could 
well  exceed  $50  billion. 

Much  more  than  simply  new  boost- 
ers wovld  be  required,  however,  in 
order  to  expand  the  Nation's  launch 
capacity  and  lower  its  launch  costs  to 
the  levdl  necessary  for  the  SDI.  Meet- 
ing the  SDI's  transportation  and  oper- 
ation needs  would  necessitate  drastic 
changes  in  the  nature  of  our  space 
program.  It  could  well  require  the 
complete  mobilization  of  our  space  re- 
sources for  the  single  objective  of  de- 
ploying, operating  and  maintaining  a 
space-based  defense. 

Would  NASA  simply  become  a  truck- 
ing comjpany  for  the  SDI?  This  seems 
quite  possible.  In  many  ways,  NASA's 
stature  already  has  been  diminished  to 
that  of  |i  trucking  firm  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense.  Nearly  50  percent  of 
future  Shuttle  launches  are  slated  for 
the  Pentagon.  Many  of  these  missions 
will  involve  SDI  tests. 

Not  only  Is  the  shuttle  program 
being  brought  under  the  wing  of  the 


SDI,  the  proposed  space  station  is  as 
well.  The  Pentagon  has  announced  its 
desire  to  use  the  space  station  for  mili- 
tary activities  In  space.  Using  the 
space  station  as  an  SDI  laboratory  Is 
one  Interest  of  the  Pentagon's;  using  it 
as  a  service  station  for  repairing  mili- 
tary-including SDI— satellites  is  an- 
other. NASA  would  be  pulled  further 
and  further  into  the  SDI's  mantle  if 
the  program  continued  its  forward 
march  toward  deployment.  This  would 
further  Jeopardize  NASA's  status  as  an 
independent  agency.  That  status  al- 
ready has  been  threatened  by  the  Pen- 
tagon's strong-arm  tactics  in  decision- 
making regarding  the  Nation's  future 
in  space. 

In  strict  budgetary  terms,  the  con- 
trast between  NASA  and  the  SDI  is  re- 
vealing. Diuing  1987,  the  administra- 
tion will  spend  more  than  twice  as 
much  on  the  SDI  as  it  will  on  NASA's 
entire  space  science  and  applications 
program.  It  will  spend  100  (>ercent 
more  on  the  development  of  directed 
energy  weapons  that  it  will  on  space 
exploration  missions.  And  it  will 
devote  substantially  more  resources  to 
SDI  kinetic  energy  weapons  than  it 
will  to  the  entirety  of  what  NASA  is 
doing  in  physics  and  astronomy.  These 
contrasts  are  not  simply  revealing, 
they  are  startling. 

And  they  are  not  simply  startling, 
they  convey  a  resounding  message 
about  our  Nation's  priorities  for  the 
futiire  of  space.  This  message  is  being 
heard  at  every  level  of  our  society, 
from  the  leaders  of  our  aerospace  in- 
dustry to  the  most  promising  of  our 
graduate  students.  And  with  this  mes- 
sage, decisions  are  being  made  at  the 
personal  and  professional  levels  about 
how  these  people  will  participate  in 
the  Nation's  space  effort.  With  the 
Pentagon's  space  program  being  bank- 
rolled, while  NASA  continues  its  down- 
ward spiral,  one  can  be  sure  that  the 
SDI  and  the  Pentagon  will  harvest  a 
boimtiful  crop  of  researchers  and  busi- 
ness executives  who— faced  with  a  dif- 
ferent set  of  national  priorities— would 
have  looked  to  NASA  for  work  Instead. 

A  "brain  drain"  from  the  civilian 
space  program  to  the  military  space 
program  is  not  some  sort  of  idle  possi- 
bility. If  present  trends  continue,  the 
flow  of  talent  from  NASA  to  the  Pen- 
tagon will  be  readily  apparent,  and  it 
will  be  difficult  to  stop.  In  fact,  a  si- 
phoning off  of  NASA's  present  and  po- 
tential work  force  may  already  be  well 
underway. 

The  crisis  conditions  in  NASA's 
space  science  program,  which  I  de- 
scribed In  a  special  order  on  January 
29,  is  causing  many  young  researchers 
to  turn  their  career  sights  in  other  di- 
rections. For  example,  a  recent  poll  of 
200  space  scientists  at  Stanford  Uni- 
versity projected  that  50  percent  of 
the  graduate  students  In  civilian  space 
research  would  soon  leave  the  field  to 
seek  careers  elsewhere.  These  scien- 


tists are  simply  fed  up  with  the  delays, 
cutbacks,  and  cancellations  that  have 
plagued  NASA's  space  science  pro- 
grams over  the  past  decade,  and  which 
have  become  especially  acute  since  the 
ChaJlengeT  accident.  Many  of  these  de- 
parting space  scientists  will  naturally 
turn  toward  the  Pentagon,  which  runs 
the  Nation's  principal  space  program 
these  days,  and  to  the  SDI,  which 
stands  out  as  the  largest  and  best  fi- 
nanced research  effort  in  history. 

The  thinking  of  these  scientists  is 
certidnly  understandable.  Why  should 
they  agonL-w  over  the  recent  cancella- 
tion of  30  space  science  missions  that 
had  been  scheduled  aboard  the  shut- 
tle, when  they  could  participate  in- 
stead in  some  of  the  administration's 
high-priority  SDI  tests?  Why  should 
they  be  concerned  about  the  adminis- 
tration's unwillingness  to  keep  the 
Mars  Observer  on  track  for  a  1990 
launch  through  the  purchase  of  an  ex- 
pendable launch  vehicle  [ELV],  when 
they  could  work  Instead  on  projects 
slated  for  the  12  ELV's  already 
claimed  by  the  SDI?  Or  why  should 
they  care  about  the  administration's 
failiu-e  to  support  NASA's  efforts  in 
Earth  remote  sensing,  in  advanced 
communications  technology,  or  in  x- 
ray  astronomy,  when  they  could  work 
instead  on  intelligence-gathering  satel- 
lites for  the  Pentagon,  next  generation 
military  communications  spacecraft, 
or  nuclear  pumped  x-ray  laser  de- 
vices—all of  which  are  being  lavishly 
funded? 

One  of  the  Nation's  most  prominent 
civilian  space  scientists,  Thomas  Dona- 
hue, chairman  of  the  National  Acade- 
my of  Sciences'  Space  Science  Board, 
said  recently: 

I  would  consider  myself  to  be  irresponsible 
to  advise  students  to  come  into  this  field 
right  now. 

Professors  working  on  the  SDI,  and 
on  other  military  space  programs, 
probably  have  the  exact  opposite  per- 
spective, and  are  urging  their  students 
to  rapidly  jump  aboard  the  military 
space  juggernaut.  While  some  observ- 
ers probably  see  no  harm  in  such  a  sit- 
uation, I  find  it  to  t>e  most  disturbing. 

I  find  it  disturbing,  not  simply  be- 
cause of  the  damage  it  will  do  to  the 
long-term  health  of  the  Nation's  civil- 
ian space  program,  although  that  out- 
come alone  is  reason  enough  for  con- 
cern. I  also  find  it  disturbing  for  a 
much  more  fimdamental  reason,  and 
that  has  to  do  with  how  this  trend 
away  from  peaceful  uses  of  space  and 
toward  military  uses  of  space  is  affect- 
ing the  Nation's  overaU  vision  of  its 
future  In  outer  space. 

During  the  1960's,  when  NASA  was 
striving  to  land  a  man  on  the  Moon, 
people  throughout  the  Nation  envi- 
sioned a  day  when  humans  would  colo- 
nize the  Moon  and  expand  their  reach 
Into  the  solar  system.  Space  was  seen 
as  the  next  frontier,  astronauts  as- 
sumed the  role  of  modem-day   pio- 


neers. Today,  the  prevailing  vision  of 
space  seems  to  involve  orbiting  battle 
stations  and  space  warfare.  Astronaut 
pioneers  have  been  replaced  by  astro- 
naut warriors  in  the  minds  and  Imagi- 
nations of  our  youth.  This  wouldn't  be 
so  disconcerting  if  our  visions  of  the 
future  didn't  so  often  govern  our  deci- 
sions of  the  present;  which,  in  turn, 
help  transform  those  visions  into  reali- 
ty. 

But,  the  question  remains  to  be  an- 
swered: Are  we  as  a  society,  as  a 
nation,  and  as  a  species  honestly  inter- 
ested in  turning  space  into  yet  another 
arena  for  a  weapons  competition  be- 
tween the  superpowers?  While  this 
might  satisfy  the  video  game  fantasies 
of  some  military  planners,  it  is  no  way 
to  provide  security  for  the  Nation.  The 
pursuit  of  space-based  defense  has 
been  carefully  cloaked  in  rhetoric 
about  protecting  people  and  delivering 
peace  to  the  world,  but  the  driving  mo- 
tivation behind  the  SDI  is  something 
far  less  noble.  It  is  simply  a  space  age 
manifestation  of  the  loilltary's  desire 
to  capture  the  next  high  ground. 

Yet  this  drive  is  based  on  the  mis- 
guided notion  that  outer  space  can 
and  should  be  conquered,  as  If  it  were 
a  hiU  in  the  center  of  a  battlefield. 
But  unlike  a  piece  of  Earth-bound  ter- 
rain, there  is  nothing  In  space  to  be 
seized,  and  nothing  there  to  be  held. 
Unless,  that  is,  one  is  capable  of  con- 
trolling the  entirety  of  near-Earth 
space.  A  contest  for  the  high  ground 
would  be  a  contest  for  not  simply  su- 
periority in  space,  but  for  complete 
domination  there.  Surely,  such  a  com- 
petition is  something  we  should  work 
to  avoid.  That  was  the  objective  of  the 
Nation's  Presidents— both  Republicans 
and  Democrats— who  governed  from 
1960  to  1980.  And  it  should  be  our  ob- 
jective today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  over  the  course  of  the 
past  three  decades,  the  United  States 
has  developed  in  space  an  expensive 
and  valuable  network  of  satellites  to 
enhance  our  military  capabilities  and 
improve  stability  t)etween  the  super- 
powers. It  would  be  a  mistake  of  im- 
mense proportions  for  us  to  permit,  let 
alone  encourage,  the  intermingling 
amongst  those  satellites  of  weapons 
that  could  shoot  them  down. 

Since  the  dawn  of  the  space  age, 
outer  space  has  been  a  realm  of  inter- 
national character,  available  for  the 
benefit  and  use  of  all  nations.  It  would 
be  an  act  of  arrogance  and  Irresponsi- 
bility for  us  to  challenge  and  essential- 
ly repeal  that  status  with  the  deploy- 
ment of  weapons  that  threaten  the 
right  of  passage  In  and  through  space 
by  other  space-faring  nations. 

Our  civilian  space  program  has  pro- 
vided us  with  some  of  our  most  im- 
pressive trliunphs  in  the  area  of  sci- 
ence, technology,  and  exploration. 
Those  triumphs  were  the  result  of  vi- 
sions that  held  space  to  be  a  medium 
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modem  agriculture  knows  this,  that 
there  are  a  great  many  family  farms 


happened  to  these  fmrmers  If  they  had 
choaen  not  to  parUclpate  in  the  procrams, 
hut  wf>  n&n  Bsmme  that  nartldnatlon  of- 
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tor  aniveeedented  human  •dventure, 
and  ■■  a  aouree  for  ezdtlng  knowledge 
about  our  idanet  and  our  waiax  sjrstem. 
We  now  aeem  ready  to  atiandon  those 
vMc  Ttatea.  and  replace  them  with 
thoo^ta  of  turning  qiiaee  into  the  ul- 
timate battleground  for  armed  con- 
flict 

Today's  eQUivalent  of  President 
Kamedy*8  "iCan  on  the  Moon" 
,  is  President  Reagan's  call  for  a 
deployment  of  weapons  in 
Ratber  thMn  preparing  for  a 
future  td  disoavery  and  adventure  in 
our  aolar  lyitem  and  beyond,  we  seem 
obaeaed  with  idam  for  developing 
kmcr  wtemtea  and  Bu<&  Rogers  battle 
stattopa.  It  is  sad.  but  true,  that  our 
ebDeettve  imagination  has  been  sub- 
verted \ij  those  who  see  outer  space 
rimply  tn  terms  of  geopolitical  strug- 
gle. Yet  thla  new  militarized  vision  of 
spaee  will  deliver  us  nothing  compared 
to  the  rldies  that  have  accominnled 
our  dvfllan  qwee  program.  An  arms 
race  In  ngmot  would  simply  bring  new 
fean  about  the  future  of  our  society 
and  of  our  planet,  and  at  enormous 
cost.  These  costs  would  lie  measured. 
not  only  In  terms  of  resources  expend- 
ed, but  also  in  terms  of  opportunities 
foredoeed. 

Hr.  Speaker,  it  doesn't  have  to  be 
thla  way.  A  space  arms  race  can  and 
Aould  be  prevented.  Doing  so,  howev- 
tsr.  wIU  require  three  things. 

Ftrst.  we  should  resume  the  effort 
aimed  at  expanding  the  arms  control 
recbne  in  q>aee.  This  will  require 
strengthoilng  the  ABM  Treaty 
through  the  development  of  tighter 
definitions  of  what  is,  and  what  is  not, 
allowed  in  terms  of  research  and  devel- 
opment. It  will  also  require  an  Asat 
treaty,  designed  to  strictly  limit  both 
superpowers'  abilities  to  develop  and 
test  sophisticated  Asat  systons.  We 
hsve  much  to  gain  from  such  meas- 
ures, and  should  thus  pursue  them 
with  diligence  and  good  faith. 

Second,  we  as  a  nation  should  devel- 
op a  more  deliberate  process  of 
making  decisions  about  our  overall  pri- 
orities for  space.  The  Pentagon's  grow- 
ing control  over  the  Nation's  space 
program  has  not  been  the  result  of 
piAUe  debate.  On  the  contrary,  it  has 
resulted  from  the  lack  of  such  debate, 
combined  with  the  Pentagon's  incredi- 
ble ability  to  control  national  decision- 
making and  to  direct  national  spend- 
ing pattern^  What  is  needed,  at  a  fun- 
damental level,  is  taicreased  public  dl- 
cuaskm  about  what  this  Nation's  tri- 
umphs In  wpmot  should  be  during  the 
coming  few  decadea.  Such  discussions, 
catalywd  by  politicians  and  the  media, 
should  present  the  alternatives  before 
UB.  Por  instance,  they  could  compare 
the  vision  of  the  future  developed  by 
the  Matiooal  Commission  on  Space, 
with  the  Tlskm  of  the  future  embodied 
by  tbe  SDL  A  national  debate  of  this 
form  would  help  bring  more  balance  to 


the  decisionmaking  process  involving 
the  Nation's  space  effort. 

And  third,  we  should  press  forward 
with  a  broad  program  of  international 
cooperation  In  space.  There  is  prob- 
ably nothing  that  would  serve  as  a 
greater  deterrent  to  a  space  arms  race 
thab  a  clear  and  compelling  alterna- 
tive, one  involving  nations  throughout 
the  world  engaging  in  siMtce  science 
and  exploration  missions.  Such  efforts 
could  be  aimed  at  various  goals,  in- 
cluding improving  the  verification 
regime  for  arms  control,  enhancing 
our  imderstandlng  of  the  planet,  and 
expanding  our  knowledge  of  our  solar 
system  and  the  universe.  An  investien- 
tion  of  such  projects  will  be  the  sub- 
ject of  my  next  special  order  in  this 
series. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  simply  like  to 
return  to  the  quote  with  which  I 
began.  When  President  Eisenhower 
queried  whether  space  would  be  pre- 
served for  peaceful  uses,  or  whether  It 
would  become  a  new  focus  for  the 
arms  race,  he  followed  the  question 
with  a  short,  but  vital  statement.  Re- 
garding which  of  these  competing  op- 
tions would  become  the  controlling  re- 
ality. President  Eisenhower  concluded 
before  the  U.N.  General  Assembly: 
"The  choice  is  urgent.  And  it  is  ours  to 
make." 

Mr.  Speaker,  those  words  ring  no 
less  true  today. 


There  was  no  objection. 


I  GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
all  Members  may  have  5  legislative 
days  in  which  to  revise  and  extend 
their  remarks  on  the  subject  of  my 
special  order  today. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE 
OK  AGRICULTURE  TO  HAVE 
UNTIL  MIDNIGHT  FRIDAY. 
FIBRUARY  27,  1987,  TO  FILE 
REPORTS  ON  H.R.  177  AND  H.R. 
1123 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  may  have  until 
midnight,  Friday,  February  27,  1987, 
to  file  reports  on  the  bill  (H.R.  177)  to 
amend  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1977 
and  the  Temporary  Emergency  Food 
Assistance  Act  of  1983  to  expedite  and 
expand  the  provision  of  emergency 
food  to  the  homeless,  and  the  bill 
(H.R.  1123)  to  amend  the  Food  Securi- 
ty Act  of  1965  to  extend  the  date  for 
submitting  the  report  required  by  the 
National  Commission  on  Dairy  Policy. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas? 


FARM  SUPPORT  PROGRAMS 
AND  THE  PROBLEMS  OF  AMER- 
ICAN AGRICULTURE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  [Mr.  db  la  Garza] 
is  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  DC  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
of  the  major  issues  before  this  100th 
Congress  will  be  the  distress  in  some 
of  our  agricultural  areas,  especially  in 
the  heartland  of  the  Nation. 

This  House  has  a  responsibility  to 
deal  with  the  problems  of  American 
agriculture.  Not  Just  because  farmers 
are  good  people,  but  also  because  agri- 
culture is  so  important  to  the  overall 
national  economy  and  to  the  welfare 
of  American  consiuners. 

If  we  are  going  to  meet  that  respon- 
sibility, we  must  act  on  the  basis  of 
the  facta  in  agriculture.  If  we  try  to 
make  policy  on  the  basis  of  empty  slo- 
gans and  false  images  instead  of  real 
facts,  we  will  make  bad  policy.  And 
that's  tbe  trouble  with  some  of  the 
talk  we  have  been  hearing  lately,  Mr. 
Speaker.  Too  much  of  it  has  been 
based  on  quick,  easy,  and  false  Images. 
Far  too  many  people  have  been  led  to 
believe  that  our  farm  programs 
amount  mainly  to  huge  payments  for 
giant  coiporations. 

I  want  to  deal  with  that  impression 
today.  It's  a  story  you  have  heard  and 
seen  many  times.  It  goes  something 
like  this: 

Goveniment  support  programs 
should  be  thrown  out  because  almost 
all  of  the  money  we  pay  out  goes  to 
giant  corporate  farms  and  very  little 
of  the  help  goes  to  the  people  who  are 
really  in  trouble,  the  family  farmers. 

If  that  were  really  true,  I  am  siu-e 
that  critics  of  farm  programs  would  be 
bombanUng  us  with  statistical  evi- 
dence. But  the  facts  are  different.  And 
we  have  the  facts.  They  do  not  come 
from  f attn  organizations  or  Members 
of  Congress.  They  come  from  service 
experts  at  the  U.S.  Department  of  Ag- 
ricultiu'e. 

Early  last  year,  the  Department 
made  a  survey  in  which  it  got  specific 
data  on  payments  to  a  sample  repre- 
senting to  percent  of  all  farms  with 
annual  tales  of  more  than  $10,000. 
The  probability  is  that  if  you  wanted 
to  look  only  at  full-time  commercial 
family  x'arms.  the  sample  would  repre- 
sent well  over  90  percent  of  the  total. 

Now,  vAiat  did  this  survey  find? 

First,  it  found  that  nearly  85  percent 
of  all  Government  payments  and  crop 
loans  in  1985  went  to  farms  with  sales 
of  under  $500,000.  What  this  means, 
Mr.  Speaker,  is  that  the  great  bulk  of 
Govemnient  assistance  went  to  family 
farms.  I  realize  that  $500,000  sounds 
like  a  lot  of  money.  But  the  fact  is, 
and      everyone      who      understands 


modem  agriculture  knows  this,  that 
there  are  a  great  many  family  farms 
where  ?n"i*^'  sales  go  into  the  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  dollars  and 
where  the  annual  profits  may  be  very 
modest. 

Hoe's  another  fact.  The  USDA 
survey  foimd  that  nearly  60  percent  of 
all  payments  and  loans  went  to  farms 
which  had  high  debt  loads,  negative 
cash-flows,  or  both.  What  this  means. 
Mr.  Eb>eaker.  is  that  it  is  simply  not 
true  that  most  of  our  farm  program 
dollars  are  going  to  fat  cats  who  don't 
need  the  help. 

Some  critics  and  some  supporters  of 
farm  programs  say  we  should  do  a 
better  Job  of  concentrating  the  dollars 
we  provide  on  the  farms  that  need  it 
most.  I  agree  we  should  keep  this  in 
mind.  But  I  think  we  also  ought  to 
consider  that  we  are  already  doing  a 
great  deal  to  concentrate  help  on 
those  who  need  it  most.  You  don't 
need  to  take  my  word  for  that.  You 
Just  have  to  look  at  another  part  of 
the  Agriculture  Department  survey. 

The  study  shows  that  about  21  per- 
cent of  the  Nation's  farmers  in  1985 
had  high  debt  loads.  And  those  farms 
with  high  debt  loads  got  51  [wrcent  of 
the  Government  farm  pasrment  dol- 
lars. 

Now  let's  look  at  another  point.  If  60 
percent  of  the  farm  program  dollars 
went  to  farms  with  high  debt  loads 
and  negative  cash-flow,  what  about 
the  remaining  40  percent?  That  repre- 
sents, after  all.  a  good  deal  of  money. 
Did  we  pour  all  those  dollars  into  the 
bank  accounts  of  rich  corporations? 

The  answer  is  "No." 

The  answer  is  that  a  great  deal  of 
the  money  went  to  farmers  who  would 
have  been  operating  in  the  red  if  they 
had  not  been  able  to  qualify  for  price 
support  loans  and  payments. 

Jim  Johnson,  an  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment economist,  said  in  the  USDA 
report  that  there  are  two  reasons  for 
the  fact  that  about  40  percent  of  farm 
payments  went  to  producers  who  did 
not  have  excessive  debt  loads  or  nega- 
tive cash-flow. 

One  reason  is  the  fact  that  the 
USDA  programs  we  are  talking  about 
do  not  use  a  means  test.  They  are  de- 
signed to  control  production.  Farmers 
can  enroll  in  these  programs  if  they 
are  willing  to  comply  with  regulations 
including  reductions  in  their  acreage. 
And  I  remind  the  House  that  this  eli- 
gibility test  operates  Just  as  much  for 
the  benefit  of  the  taxpayer  as  for  the 
benefit  of  the  farmer. 

The  second  reason  that  we  have  pay- 
ments going  to  farms  which  do  not 
show  up  on  the  red  ink  list  is  equally 
important.  Let  me  quote  the  explana- 
tion given  by  Mr.  Johnson: 

PreUminary  •nalysls  of  our  data  shows 
that  many  positive  cash-flow  fanna  would 
likely  have  been  in  a  nesative  position  with- 
out Qoveimnent  payments  and  CCC  loans. 
Of  coune.  we  don't  know  what  wotild  have 


hiM^pened  to  these  fmrmers  if  they   had , 
chosen  not  to  participate  In  the  procrmms, 
but  we  can  assume  that  participation  of- 
fered the  highest  expected  net  income. 

Now.  Mr.  ^>eaker.  we  should  look  at 
another  side  of  this  issue.  The  fact 
that  big  payments  have  gone  to  some 
farms,  and  the  fact  that  a  farmer  with, 
say,  1.000  acres  of  grain  gets  bigger  av- 
erage payments  than  a  farmer  with 
500  acres. 

We  have  heard  a  lot  about  a  few 
multl-mllllon-dollar  payments  on  1986 
crops.  Those  were  the  result  of  a  deci- 
sion in  the  1985  farm  bill  to  adopt  pro- 
gram provisions  aimed  at  making 
American  commodities  more  competi- 
tive in  the  world  market.  Last  fall. 
Congress  took  a  secoiul  look  at  that 
issue  and  voted  to  eliminate  the  multi- 
million-dollar payments.  Under  the 
law  as  it  stands  today,  no  single  pro- 
ducer can  collect  more  than  $250,000 
in  direct  payments,  no  matter  how 
much  he  or  she  produces. 

There  is  also  the  fact— and  we  hear 
this  mentioned  frequently— that  aver- 
age payments  and  loans  to  bigger 
farms  are  higher  than  the  average  for 
smaller  farms.  This  should  not  be  a 
surprise  when  programs  are  based  on 
the  production  and  acreage  on  each 
participating  farm.  But  people  some- 
times use  this  simple  fact  as  evidence 
that  bigger  farms  get  an  improper 
amount  of  help  in  comparison  with 
smaller  family  farms.  Let's  look,  for  a 
moment,  at  what  USDA  say  in  their 
recent  report. 

"Our  data  confirm  that  the  largest 
average  payments  are  going  to  the 
largest  farms."  said  economist  Dave 
Banker.  "But  you  can  look  at  it  an- 
other way,  too.  The  largest  payments 
are  going  to  the  farms  with  the  largest 
share  of  production." 

Mr.  Banker  points  out  that  if  you 
look  for  a  group  of  farms  that  get  a 
high  share  of  Government  payments 
when  compared  with  their  share  of 
total  production,  you  will  be  looking  at 
middle-sized  producers.  Farms  with 
1985  sales  of  $100,000  to  $250,000.  for 
example,  accounted  for  27.1  percent  of 
total  U.S.  agriculture  production— but 
they  got  38.1  percent  of  total  Govern- 
ment farm  program  outlays.  Farms 
with  sales  of  $40,000  to  $100,000  ac- 
counted for  only  about  14  percent  of 
total  production— but  they  got  nearly 
20  percent  of  the  payments  and  com- 
modity loans. 

The  average  total  of  payments  and 
loans  for  these  midsize  farms  is  small- 
er than  the  average  for  farms  with 
sales  of  over  $500,000  a  year.  But  the 
USDA  report  makes  another  point 
that  Members  should  keep  in  mind. 
Here's  what  the  report  says: 

In  absolute  terms,  the  average  payment  is 
much  larger  to  the  bigger  farm,  but  the  pay- 
ment has  a  smaller  relative  effect  on  the 
larger  farm's  Income  than  the  payment 
going  to  »"<'<■*—  (arms.  As  a  result,  these 
direct    commodity    payments    may    help 


reduce  tbe  Inequality  In  total  houaehcM  in- 
comes across  the  different  sales  rlsssrs 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  facts  do  not 
mean  that  our  programs  are  perfect  or 
that  we  should  not  deal  with  whatever 
problems  may  rise.  The  House  may  re- 
member, for  example,  that  when  we 
adopted  the  new  limitation  on  total 
payments  last  fall,  we  also  directed  the 
administration  to  recommend  any  nec- 
essary improvements  in  regulations 
dealing  with  the  reoonstitutlon  of 
farms.  If  changes  prove  to  be  neces- 
sary, I  am  certain  they  will  be  consid- 
ered. 

These  facts,  Mr.  Spealcer.  also  eon- 
firm  that  if  we  dedgn  a  program  to 
stabilize  the  incomes  of  commodity 
producers  with  support  loans  and  pay- 
ments, the  farmer  who  produces  100 
bushels  will  get  more  payments  than 
the  grower  with  50  bushels.  The 
farmer  who  gets  an  acreage  diversion 
payment  for  taking  100  acres  out  of 
surplus  production  gets  more  than  the 
grower  who  takes  50  acres  out  of  pro- 
duction. 

But.  Mr.  Speaker,  these  facts  do  not 
mean  that  the  programs  are  unfair  to 
small-  and  mediimi-sized  family  farm- 
ers. And  as  the  USDA  report  says  di- 
rectly, they  do  not  mean  that  our  pro- 
grams, taken  as  a  whole,  pour  out  the 
bulk  of  the  money  to  rich  corporate 
giants.  The  bulk  of  the  benefits,  in 
other  words,  are  going  to  the  purpose 
Congress  intended— to  the  purpose  of 
stabilizing  agriciQture  and  helping 
family  fanners.  To  emphasize  that 
point  once  again,  I  want  the  House  to 
note  these  two  excerpts  from  the  arti- 
cle I  have  referred  to,  published  in  the 
December-January  issue  of  the  Agri- 
culture Department's  Farmllne  maga- 
zine. 

The  article  says  that  USDA  econo- 
mists Johnson  and  Banker  readily  con- 
cede that  commodity  programs  cannot 
do  everything  that  all  people  expect 
and  that  they  allow  payments  to  some 
profitable  farms.  But  the  article  adds 
this  comment: 

The  evidence  sugsests  that,  generally 
spetJLing,  It  is  not  true  that  payments  were 
KOlns  to  those  who  needed  them  least.  The 
majority  of  payments  and  loans  received  by 
farmers  represented  in  our  survey  were 
going  to  high-debt  farms,  and  a  large  pro- 
portion of  these  farms  were  either  suffering 
a  negative  cash-flow  or  might  have  faced  a 
negative  cashflow  without  the  payments. 
That  majority  widens  sUIl  further  when  you 
add  in  the  farms  with  low  debt  but  negative 
cash-flows. 

Finally.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  talk 
briefly  about  another  myth  that  some- 
times gets  into  discussions  of  farm  sta- 
bilization programs.  That  is  the  sug- 
gestion that  farm  payment  dollars  go 
into  bank  accounts  as  profits  or  sav- 
ings to  make  a  farm  family  richer. 
The  fact  is  that  these  farm  payment 

dollars   generally   don't  stay   on   the 

farm.  Most  of  them  go  right  badt  out 
to  pay  feed  bills,  or  equipment  or  f er- 
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the  imptomonCng  of  emergency  powers  to 
provide  cheao  cradH.  olace  a  moratorium  on 


So  again,  my  faith  is  restored  be-    minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 

c&use   here  nras   a.  tntJillv  nnnnnrtisan      romarkc  ^ 
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tlllnr  blDs.  or  paymoits  to  the  bank. 
Thoae  dOllan  go  Into  rural  oommuni- 
tlei.  to  the  merdiaiits  on  Main  Street. 
to  the  real  estate  taxes  that  support 
local  governments. 

If  we  must  call  these  payments  a 
subsidy.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  could  very 
well  describe  them  as  a  subsidy  for 
rural  America,  and  this  Is  especially 
important  in  the  heartland  States  that 
have  been  hit  hardest  by  the  farm 
crisis  of  recoit  years.  Much  of  rural 
Anmlca  is  in  or  is  fadns  the  toughest 
eetmomlc  crisis  since  the  1930's.  and  I 
fear  that  if  we  did  not  have  our  farm 
I»ograms  in  place,  the  situation  would 
be  far  worse  than  it  already  is. 

D  1230 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  jm  u  OARZA.  I  will  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Califomia.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  want  to  commend  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Texas, 
who  is  chabman  of  the  Agriciilture 
Cixnmlttee,  for  his  statement.  I  say 
this  because  I.  as  one  Member  of  Con- 
gress, and  I  suspect  all  Members  of 
Congress,  are  going  to  be  besieged 
during  this  year  in  two  different  dlrec- 
tifuis  with  regard  to  farm  problems. 
On  the  one  hand,  we  are  going  to  be 
told  we  are  not  doing  enough  for  the 
farmers  and  we  must  undertake  some 
drastic  change  in  policy  which  will  cor- 
rect the  situation.  On  the  other  hand, 
we  are  going  to  be  told  we  are  doing 
too  much  for  the  farmers,  it  is  costing 
the  taxpayers  too  much  and  we  have 
got  to  cut  these  programs.  Neither  of 
these  is  true. 

What  we  need  is  the  kind  of  a  rea- 
soned analysis  and  moderate  leader- 
ship toward  achieving  the  kind  of  bal- 
ance that  we  need  and  that  the  gentle- 
man has  expressed  in  his  statement. 
And  I  want  to  commend  him  for  doing 
that. 

Mr.  DK  lA  OARZA.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. My  distinguished  colleague 
from  Califomia  is  correct,  and  the 
gentleman  will  be  playing  a  major 
part,  and  he  will  be  a  major  actor  in 
the  deliberations  of  our  committee. 

Again,  let  me  say  Just  briefly  here,  in 
closing,  that  all  of  the  farm  support 
payments,  if  you  round  them  out  in 
bUllons  of  dollars,  it  is  less  than  3  per- 
cent of  the  total  budget  of  this,  the 
greatest  country  in  the  world.  We  talk 
about  the  excessive  cost  of  the  farm 
programs,  and  I  have  given  my  col- 
leagues where  the  money  is  going,  but 
it  is  leas  than  3  percent  of  the  taxpay- 
ers' mmey  of  the  budget. 

We  are  the  best  fed  people  in  the 
world,  in  the  history  of  the  world,  for 
the  least  amount  of  diqwaable  income 
per  family  of  any  other  country  in  the 
world. 


D  1240 

M^.  HT7BBARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

tSx.  DE  LA  GARZA.  I  jrield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Hubbard]. 

M^.  HX7BBARD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  compliment  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  [Mr.  de  la  Garza]  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture for  his  excellent  statement.  I 
woiild  also  like  to  personally  commend 
him  for  his  interest  in  the  farmers 
across  our  Nation;  he  visited  my  own 
congressional  district  in  Kentucky 
durtig  the  last  Congress,  spending  a 
full  day  there,  meeting  with  farmers 
in  four  different  commimities.  ex- 
presing  his  concern  about  their  prob- 
lems and  also  giving  them  optimism 
for  the  possibilities  of  the  future. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  his  state- 
ment and  what  he  continues  to  do  as 
chatrman  of  the  House  Agriculture 
Committee. 


A  FIVE-POINT  PROGRAM  TO 
ADDRESS  THE  FARM  CRISIS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Alexan- 
der] is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  ALEXAN[}ER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  issues 
of  trade  and  competitiveness  are  at  the  top  of 
the  congressional  agenda  for  the  historic 
lOOth  Congress.  With  America  havir^g  become 
a  dettor  nation  for  the  first  time  since  World 
War  I  and  with  our  trade  deficit  at  the  highest 
level  in  the  Nation's  history,  the  Congress 
would  ill  serve  the  American  people  by  making 
trade  issues  anything  less  than  priority  1 . 

Bui  it  shouki  be  at  the  forefront  of  our 
minds  from  ttie  very  t>eginning  of  the  trade 
debate  that  tfie  trade  and  farm  problems  are 
part  and  parcel  of  each  other. 

In  better  days,  when  America's  major  ex- 
ports were  goods  rather  than  jobs,  American 
agriculture  led  the  way  to  trade  surpluses.  But 
last  year,  our  agricultural  trade  surplus  was 
only  in  the  neighbortwod  of  $4  bilton— a 
paltry  sum  by  historical  standards.  Indeed,  for 
a  peifod  of  time  last  year  we  actually  imported 
mora  farm  goods  than  we  exported  for  the 
first  time  since  1958. 

American  agriculture  is  based  on  the  pre- 
sumptk>n  of  export.  In  my  home  State  of  Ar- 
kansas, more  tfian  50  percent  of  the  crops  we 
sell  go  on  the  world  market 

But  our  farm  sector  has  been  choked  by  a 
disastrously  overvalued  dollar,  whk:h  makes 
American  farm  goods  much  more  expensive 
on  ttiB  worid  market 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  overvaluatk>n  of  the  dollar 
is,  purely  and  simply,  an  embargo.  It  prevents 
us  from  access  to  the  maritets  that  have  his- 
torically been  ours.  This  is  an  emtiargo  surely 
as  any  specific  actnn  against  a  specific  coun- 
try at  the  direction  of  ttie  Congress  or  the 
President 

Let  me  give  you  an  example.  In  1979,  an 
AmeHcan  farmer  couM  sell  a  bushel  of  soy- 
beans for  $6.28.  In  1984,  he  coukin't  get 
more  than  $5.90  for  that  same  bushel  of 
beans,  and  I  might  add  ttiat  the  price  has 
dropped  more  than  $1  since  then. 


By  comparison,  however,  ttiat  bushel  of 
American  beans  cost  a  Japanese  buyer  1,376 
yen  in  1979.  In  1984,  it  cost  1,401  yen.  Thus, 
the  fanner's  price  declined,  but  the  price  of 
his  product  abroad  went  up.  The  bushel  of 
soytieans  had  become  too  expensive  for  for- 
etgners  to  buy— because  of  the  dollar  valu- 
atkxi  emt>argo. 

The  doitor  embargo  made  it  much  more  dif- 
ficutt  for  ttie  farmer  to  sell  his  product,  and  so 
the  price  of  his  product  went  down.  Because 
the  fanner  was  cut  off  from  his  traditkxwl  mar- 
kets, huge  commodity  surpluses  buHt  up,  and 
these  depressed  prices  even  further.  The 
result  is  ttw  farm  depressk>n  we  are  confront- 
ed with  today. 

We  have  all  heard  tfie  stories  of  farmers 
leaving  the  land;  of  foreck}Sures;  of  auctions; 
of  bank  failures;  of  divorce,  and  chiki  abuse, 
and  akx>holism  and  suk:kies.  We  know  wtiat 
the  problefn  Is. 

We  have  expressed  our  sorrow  and  dismay 
about  the  prot>lem  long  enough.  Now  is  the 
time  for  adtk>n. 

Ttiere  are  a  number  of  important  principles 
that  should  gukje  the  Congress  in  considering 
such  action. 

First,  as  I  saki  eariler,  the  farm  crisis  and 
the  trade  crisis  are  Inextricably  linked.  Any 
proposal  to  deal  with  America's  intematx)nal 
trade  in  bankrupt  if  it  igrrares  agriculture.  Any 
proposal  to  deal  with  ttie  farm  crisis  is  as  bad 
if  it  ignore$  the  importance  of  exports. 

Second,  tfie  farm  crisis  has  reactied  ex- 
traordinary proportmns.  It  will  require  extraor- 
dinary rernedies. 

Third,  Me  must  not  lose  sight  of  ttie  fact 
that  the  availability  of  credit  is  the  life's  blood 
of  tfie  farm  ecorramy. 

Fourth,  we  must  recognize  what  the  farmers 
wtK)  supported  Franklin  Roosevelt  more  than 
a  half-cenlury  ago  and  the  farmers  wtw  began 
Vna  Populist  movement  more  tfian  a  full  centu- 
ry ago  recognized — ttiat  surplus  is  ruin. 

Finally,  we  must  remember  that  as  a 
humane  and  compassionate  people,  we  fiave 
an  obligation  to  use  the  mighty  engine  of  our 
agricultural  production  to  feed  ttw  hungry  at 
home  and  abroad. 

I  have  devetoped  a  five-point  program  to 
address  the  protilems  we  face  as  a  result  of 
the  farm  depression.  My  plan  includes: 

First,  an  aggressive  farm  trade  policy,  tturt 
seeks  to  iKoaden  our  access  to  markets  we 
now  have  through  a  greatty  expanded  Export 
Enhancement  Program;  ttiat  frees  the  farmer 
to  sell  in  raarkets  we  have  vokintarily  disquali- 
fied ourselves  from,  such  as  Cuba;  and  that 
opens  markets  we  are  now  shut  out  of 
ttvough  a  get-tough  policy  toward  trading  part- 
ners, such  as  Japan,  ttiat  erect  illegal  and 
unfair  barriers  to  certain  American  farm  prod- 
ucts. 

Second,  actk>n  to  lift  the  dollar  embargo  by 
revaluing  our  curretxry.  The  dollar  is  now  fali- 
ing  against  the  Japanese  yen  and  the  German 
mari(,  and  ttiere  is  a  lag  time  between  the 
time  the  dollar's  value  changes  aixl  the  time 
the  results  show  up,  in  increased  exports.  Nev- 
ertheless, the  dollar  must  fall  to  the  point 
wf>ere  American  farm  products  are  the  best 
buy  on  tfie  world  market 

Third,  dadaration  of  a  national  economic 
emergency  with  respect  to  agriculture,  with 


ttw  imptementing  of  emergerK^y  powers  to 
provMe  cheap  credit  place  a  moratorium  on 
farm  foreclosures,  and  institute  widespread 
homestead  protection,  among  otfier  meas- 
ures. 

Fourth,  creatkxi  of  an  emergency  farm 
aedit  bank,  which  wouM  buy  up  agricultural 
debt  and  rescfiedule  farmers'  debt  service 
over  a  k>ng  period  of  time — 30  years,  per- 
haps— at  reasonat>le  interest  rates.  In  addition 
to  provkiing  credit  to  the  farmer,  creatnn  of 
tfie  emergency  tiank  woukj  reduce  ttie  expo- 
sure of  the  hard-pressed  agricultural  tianks 
and  the  Farm  Credit  System. 

Fifth,  vigorous  efforts  to  reduce  tfie  farm 
surplus  now  ctioking  agriculture,  through  tfie 
expanded  Export  Enfiancement  Program  I 
mentkined  eariier,  tfirough  temporary  controls 
on  productton,  to  last  only  until  tfie  surplus 
was  gone;  and  through  greater  distrit>utx>n  of 
surplus  Government-owned  commodities  to 
ttie  poor,  the  hungry,  and  tfie  homeless,  and 
to  tfie  Scfiool  Lunch  Program  as  well. 

Posterity  will  not  \ook  kindly  on  a  generatxin 
tfiat  fails  to  deptoy  American  agriculture  as  a 
weapon  in  ttie  battle  to  inaease  our  competi- 
tiveness and  decrease  the  intematkxial  debt 
tfiat  fioMs  us  in  thrall  to  foreign  investors. 

And  posterity  will  tie  morally  outraged  at  a 
generatkin  that  sits  kily  while  powerful  eco- 
nomk:  forces  ruin  tfie  greatest  system  of  food 
protection  tfie  worid  tias  ever  known  at  a  time 
wtien  millions  sleep  poorly  because  of  ttie 
gnawing  pain  of  hunger  in  their  bellies. 

We  can,  we  must  and  I  am  confkient  tfiat 
we  will  solve  ttie  farm  problem  now  facing  us. 
Let  us  now  set  to  work  doing  so. 


So  again,  my  faith  is  restored  tie- 
cause  here  was  a  totally  nonpartisan 
report  that  I  think  will  serve  America 
and  the  American  people  very  well. 


THE  TOWER  COMMISSION 

REPORT:  RESTORING  FAITH  IN 
OUR  SYSTEM 

(Mr.  GOODLING  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarlKs.) 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
take  this  minute  Just  to  Indicate  that 
having  watched  and  listened  to  the 
Tower  committee  give  their  report  on 
the  breakdown  of  the  NSC  diuing  the 
Iran-Contra  problem,  my  faith  in  our 
sjrstem  has  been  restored. 

In  this  very  political  town.  I  did  not 
know  what  to  expect  from  the  report; 
but  I  noticed  that  as  a  matter  of  fact 
they  were  totally  nonpartisan;  and  I 
think  Senator  Muslde  or  Secretary 
Muskie— he  wore  both  hats,  and  there- 
fore was  very  understanding  of  the  sit- 
uation—Senator Tower,  and  General 
Scowcroft  are  to  be  commended  not 
only  for  getting  the  facts  in  relation- 
ship to.  as  much  as  they  could  without 
two  principal  characters,  as  to  what 
went  wrong;  but  also  making  recom- 
mendations and  suggestions  as  to  how 
this  can  be  corrected. 

They,  above  all.  indicated  that  the 
Congress  does  not  have  to  get  busy 
and  pasa  legislation  in  order  to  take 
care  of  fixing  the  situation  as  far  as 
the  National  Secxulty  Council  is  con- 
cerned. They  believe  their  recommen- 
dations will  take  care  of  that. 


NATIONAL  HOME  REMODELING 
MONTH 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Hubbard] 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  HUBBARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
introducing  today,  together  with  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Bart- 
lett],  the  gentleman  from  Califomia 
[Mr.  Coelho],  and  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Lott],  a  resolu- 
tion to  designate  May  1987  as  National 
Home  Remodeling  Month. 

As  a  member  of  the  Banidng  Com- 
mittee's Subcommittee  on  Housing 
and  Community  Development,  I  am 
particularly  aware  of  the  value  to  our 
Nation  of  America's  housing  stock.  It 
is  the  single  largest  investment  many 
of  us  make  in  our  lifetime.  It  is  most 
often  the  source  of  equity  to  finance 
ova  children's  education,  and  our  nest 
egg  for  retirement. 

It  is  more  than  that,  too,  Mr.  Speak- 
er. Our  homes  symbolize  the  American 
dream  and  our  commitment  to  neigh- 
borhoods and  communities. 

As  we  focus  our  energies  in  the  Con- 
gress on  the  creation  of  new  housing 
for  as  many  American  families  as  pos- 
sible, we  would  do  well  to  ensiu-e  that 
attention  is  paid  as  well  to  maintain- 
ing, expanding,  and  caring  for  the 
homes  we  have  already  created.  The 
remodeling  and  expansion  of  homes  is 
an  ail-American  business — a  $58  billion 
business— that  employs  thousands  and 
thousands  of  slidlled  workers  and  more 
than  41,000  small  businesses. 

We  need  to  remind  oiu-selves  that 
our  homes  are  not  disposable  products, 
but  investments  that  deserve  our  at- 
tention and  care.  If  we  are  ever  to  suc- 
ceed in  providing  more  housing  in 
America,  we  first  must  protect  that 
which  we  have. 

The  National  Association  of  the  Re- 
modeling Industry  is  to  be  commended 
for  its  work  in  providing  for  the  needs 
of  the  remodeling  industry,  and  for 
standing  out  front  as  an  advocate  of 
consumer  awareness  and  protection 
which  in  turn  protects  the  profession- 
alism of  its  members. 

I  am  pleased  today  to  introduce  this 
resolution,  and  I  ask  each  of  my  col- 
leagues to  Join  me  as  a  cosponsor.  In 
doing  so  we  are  thanking  every  Ameri- 
can family  that  seeks  to  protect  and 
improve  their  home  and  neighbor- 
hood. 


minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  having  lis- 
tened to  the  presentation  made  by  the 
Tower  Commission  and  their  response 
to  questions,  and  having  read  perti- 
nent parts  of  that  report,  one  is  drawn 
to  some  very  definite  conclusions. 

One,  the  Commission  sajrs  that,  on 
balance,  the  Board  believes  that  it  is 
plausible  to  conclude  that  the  Presi- 
dent did  approve  the  initial  sales  in  ad- 
vance, as  Mr.  McFarlane  has  been 
saying. 

Second,  the  Board  outlined  a  series 
of  likely  violations  of  law  by  the  ad- 
ministration which  flow  from  that 
particular  authorization  by  the  Presi- 
dent. Those  charges  seem  almost  like  a 
series  of  counts  in  an  indictment  of 
the  various  laws  which  may  have  l>een 
violated. 

One  concludes,  as  the  Commission 
does,  that  we  have  still  a  lot  of  unan- 
swered questions,  and  that  the  viola- 
tion of  laws  is  among  the  most  serious 
questions  which  the  congressional 
committees  will  have  to  face  and  the 
Congress  will  face. 

Suffice  it  to  say  that  at  best,  the 
President  of  the  United  States  appears 
not  to  have  lieen  cognizant  of  the  role 
and  responsibility  he  has  to  discharge 
the  laws  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica. 


SOME  CONCLUSIONS  OF  THE 
TOWER  COMMISSION 

(Mr.  WEISS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 


THE  LOW-INCOME  OPPORTUNI- 
TY IMPROVEMENT  ACT  OP 
1987— MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES  (H.  DOC.  NO.  100-39) 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid 
l>efore  the  House  the  following  mes- 
sage from  the  President  of  the  United 
States:  which  was  read  and,  together 
with  the  accompanying  papers,  with- 
out objection,  referred  to  the  CoToaAir 
tee  on  Ways  and  Means  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed: 

To  the  Congreat  of  the  United  State*: 

I  hereby  transmit  for  the  consider- 
ation of  the  Congress  proposed  legisla- 
tion, entitled  the  "Low-Income  Oppor- 
timity  Improvement  Act  of  1987."  to 
encourage  State-sponsored  and  com- 
munity-based demonstrations  in  public 
assistance  policy. 

This  legislative  proposal  is  the  result 
of  an  exhaustive,  year-long  adminis- 
tration study  of  the  needs  of  poor 
Americans.  Hundreds  of  welfare  recipi- 
ents, former  recipients,  and  self-help 
and  welfare  experts  were  consulted. 
The  study,  "Up  From  Dependency," 
concludes  that  our  Nation's  current 
welfare  system  is  both  inefficient  and 
ineffective  in  meeting  the  needs  of  the 
poor  and  in  providing  (n>Portunitles 
and  incentives  for  economic  independ- 
ence. 

(Currently  our  welfare  system  is  a 
labyrinth  of  S9  major  welfare  pro- 
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1  that  require  some  6.000  pases  of 
Pederal  retutotlons  and  cost  more 
than  $isa  bOUon  in  FY  1985.  Welfare 
H>t«Mitin  has  aoared  since  the  1900'b. 
■o  tluit  today  same  52  million  Ameri- 
cana, or  one  In  five,  benefit  from  wel- 
tere.  All  told,  thli  spending  is  more 
than  twice  as  great  as  the  "poverty 
gap,"  or  the  amount  it  would  take  to 
lUt  all  Am*Ti«>MMi  above  the  official 
pofverty  leveL  Thus,  many  Americans 
who  are  not  poor  receive  public  assist- 
ance benefits,  even  as  many  others 
remain  in  poverty. 

The  study  also  found  that  our  cur- 
rent array  itf  welfare  programs  creates 
tnoenttvea  that  undermine  the  willlng- 
neas  to  work  and  become  self-reliant. 
Moat  wdfare  recipients  say  they  want 
to  work,  but  they  also  say  they  can 
often  get  more  on  welfare  than  they 
can  earn  in  a  full-time  Job.  The  study 
found  that  while  eurroit  welfare  pro- 
grams provide  valuable  temporary 
hdp  to  famfllea.  that  same  help  re- 
places the  breadwinner  and  enables 
young  mothers  to  raise  children  with- 
out fathers. 

The  study  found  that  by  parachut- 
ing benefits  to  individuals  from  far- 
away State  and  Federal  capitals,  our 
centralized  welfare  system  also  wealL- 
ens  communities.  It  undermines  the 
Implicit  social  ocmtact  among  neigh- 
bors and  neighborhoods  that  keeps 
any  community  peaceful,  livable,  and 
productive.  Fhially.  while  welfare  res- 
cues many  Americans  from  short-term 
distress,  it  also  mh«s  too  many  in  long- 
term,  unwanted  dependency. 

I  believe  we  can  and  must  do  better. 
I  believe  it  is  time  to  leam  from  the 
mistakes  of  our  centralized  welfare 
system  by  inu>lementing  a  new  nation- 
al strategy  that  stresses  grassroots 
partodpation.  State  and  local  initia- 
tive, and  creative  ideas  for  reducing 
dependency  and  strengthening  eco- 
nomtcally  self-reliant  families. 

This  strategy  must  build  on  the  en- 
terprise that  individuals,  communities. 
and  State  governments  have  shown  in 
recent  months  and  years  by  creating 
their  own  alternatives  to  the  current 
welfare  ajrstem.  Federal  legislation  en- 
acted stnoe  1980  has  given  States 
greater,  if  still  modest,  latitude  to  im- 
dertake  employm«it  and  training  pro- 
grams. The  States  have  responded 
with  reforms  that  put  a  premium  on 
reducing  dependency  and  Instilling 
skiDa  and  a  sense  of  pride  among  wel- 
tere  redpioitB.  This  legislative  propos- 
al builds  on  that  success  by  giving 
Statea  greater  flexibility  to  implement 
new  ideas  aimed  at  reducing  welfare 
dependency.  America's  SO  States  have 
always  been  laboratories  for  creative 
aodal  change,  and  this  initiative  cre- 
atea  a  pgoeess  to  tap  that  creativity. 

This  propoaed  legislation  also  en- 
oourages  inveatment  in  the  hundreds 
of  sdf-help  and  antipoverty  initiatives 
now  hlcaamntng  around  the  country. 
In  citlea  and  rural  areas,  thousands  of 


low-income  Americans  have  mobilized 
to  help  themselves,  their  neighbors, 
and  their  children.  This  proposed  leg- 
islation seelcs  to  assist  those  efforts  by 
encouraging  local  leaders  to  work  with 
the  States  in  creating  welfare  policies 
that  will  work  best  for  their  own  com- 
mttnities  and  citizens.  The  bill  recog- 
nises that  a  single,  national  solution  to 
the  problem  of  poverty  and  welfare 
dependency  cannot  work  for  thou- 
sands of  distinct  communities.  The 
proposed  legislation  encourages  di- 
verse solutions  for  diverse  needs  and 
communities. 

Toward  these  ends,  the  bill  author- 
izes the  waiver  of  certain  rules  and  re- 
quirements in  Federal  programs  in 
order  to  promote  demonstrations  of 
innovative  solutions  to  the  problem  of 
welfare  dependency,  while  ensuring 
that  the  rights  of  families  and  individ- 
uals under  Federal  civil  rights  and 
other  laws  are  protected  in  the  demon- 
strations. The  demonstrations  offer 
opportunities  to  simplify  the  delivery 
of  public  assistance,  to  increase  the 
self-sufficiency  of  low-income  families 
and  individuals,  and  to  give  States  and 
communities  greater  flexibility  to 
design  public  assistance  policies  that 
seem  most  appropriate  for  their  own 
citizens.  The  waiver  applies  to  any 
Federal  or  federally  assisted  program 
intended  to  alleviate  poverty  and  that 
meet  certain  other  requirements  speci- 
fied in  the  bill. 

The  bill  also  establishes  as  Inter- 
agency Low-Income  Opportunity  As- 
sistance Board,  with  a  chairman  ap- 
pointed by  the  President,  to  certify 
and  evaluate  demonstrations  proposed 
by  the  States.  Each  State  will  be  re- 
quired to  report  annually  on  each 
demonstration. 

I  urge  the  Congress  to  act  without 
delay  on  this  important  legislative  pro- 
posal. I  am  confident  that  worlung  to- 
gether we  can  provide  States  and  com- 
munities the  means  they  need  to  assist 
low-income  Americans  in  building  lives 
of  dignity  and  self-sufficiency. 

Ronald  Reagan. 

The  White  House,  February  26,  1987. 


revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  material:) 

Mr.  AosTSHKOWSKi,  for  5  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  StARK,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  BE  LA  Oabza,  for  30  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Alexander,  for  60  minutes, 
today. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remarks  was 
granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Petri)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  DeWine. 

Mr.  McCandless. 

Mr.  Cheney. 

Mr.  KxHP  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Broomfield  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Oradison. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Brown  of  California)  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  WoLPB. 

Mr.  Howard. 

Mr.  Martinez. 

Mr.  Stark  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Matsui. 

Mr.  BIanton. 

Mr.  DoRGAH  of  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  Dellums. 

Mr.  Tallon  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI. 

Mr.  Garcia. 
Mr.  Mazzou. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  address  the  House,  following  the 
legislative  program  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
ta 

Mr.  Hubbard,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Memljers  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Petri)  to  revise  and 
ettend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
ti&neous  material:) 

Mr.  Burton  of  Indiana,  for  60  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  Burton  of  Indiana,  for  60  min- 
utes. March  3. 

Mr.  Gekas,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
qaest  of  Mr.  Brown  of  CaUfomia)  to 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  accord- 
ingly (at  12  o'clock  and  52  minutes 
p.m.)  Under  its  previous  order,  the 
House  adjourned  imtil  Monday,  March 
2, 1987,  at  12  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive cctnmimications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

681.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Commu- 
nicatioos  Satellite  Corporation,  transmit- 
ting tht  Corporation's  23d  annual  report  of 
It  activities  and  accompllsliments  pursuant 
to  47  XS.S.C.  744(b);  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce. 

682.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  the  1986  annual  report 
of  findbigs  concerning  foreign  fishing  fees, 
pursuaat  to  16  U.S.C.  1824(bK10)  (100  Stat. 
123);  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries. 

683.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator  of 
Veterans'  Affairs,  Veterans'  Administration, 
tramsmitting  a  report  on  technology  trans- 
fer functions  in  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion's research  and  development  program 
for  fisoal  year  1985,  pursuant  to  15  \3S.C. 
3710(bX  to  the  Committee  on  Science, 
Space,  and  Technology. 


684.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Army  (CMvU  Works),  transmitting  a 
draft  of  propoaed  legislation  to  authorize 
the  imposition  of  certain  recreation  user 
fees  at  water  resources  development  areas 
administered  by  the  Department  of  the 
Army;  Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation  and  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

685.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense and  the  Acting  Director  of  Central  In- 
telligence, transmitting  a  report  on  civilian 
persoimel  systems,  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
99-569.  section  507;  Jointly,  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  the  Permanent  Select  Committee  on 
Intelligence  and  Post  Office  and  C^vll  Serv- 
ice. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  claiise  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports 
of  committees  were  delievered  to  the 
Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY:  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs.  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
27.  Concurrent  resolution  expressing  the  op- 
position of  Congress  to  proposals  in  the 
Budget  to  reduce  the  capacity  of  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration  to  provide  health  care 
to  eligible  veterans  (Rept.  100-7).  Referred 
to  the  House  Calendar. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXII,  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ANTHONY: 

H.R.  1276.  A  bill  to  name  the  lake  formed 
by  the  Felsenthal  Dam  on  the  Ouchita 
River,  Arkansas,  as  "Lake  Jack  Lee":  to  the 
CoRunlttee  on  I»ubllc  Works  and  Transpor- 
tation. 

H.R.  1277.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  reduc- 
tion of  scheduled  payments  of  overdue  prin- 
cipal and  interest  by  qualified  farmers  to 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration  or  the 
Small  Business  Administration;  Jointly,  to 
the  Committees  on  Agriculture  and  Small 
Business. 

By  Mr.  BARNARD: 

H.R.  1278.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Act  of  1974  to  minimize  the 
impact  on  State  and  local  governments  of 
unexpected  provisions  of  legislation  propos- 
ing the  imposition  of  large  unfunded  costs 
on  such  governments,  and  for  other  pur- 
ooses;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  BLILEY  (for  himself.  Mr. 
BouLTKR,  and  Mr.  Dreier  of  Califor- 
nia): 

H.R.  1279.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  authorize,  with  re- 
spect to  certain  grants  to  assist  voluntary 
family  planning  projects,  the  expenditure  of 
grant  funds  for  the  purpose  of  providing 
adoption  services;  to  the  Committee  on 
Energ:'  and  Commerce. 

By    Mr.    STARK    (for    himself,    Mr. 

ORADISOH,    Mr.    ROSTEIIKOWBKI,    Mr. 

DuHCAM,  Mr.  OiBBONS,  Mr.  Jacobs. 
Mr.  Foao  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Pkask, 
BCr.  CoTHS,  Mr.  Arsskws,  Mr.  Livni 
of  Michigan.  Mr.  Moodt,  Mr.  Fkzh- 
ssL.  Mr.  Thomas  of  CaUfomia,  Mr. 
Chandlir,  Mr.  BoKHLBKT,  and  Mr. 
Vahukk  Jaot): 


H.R.  1280.  A  biU  to  amend  part  A  of  tiUe 
XVni  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide 
protection  against  catastrophic  medical  ex- 
penses under  part  A  of  the  Medicare  Pro- 
gram;   to    the    Committee    on    Ways    and 

H.R.  1281.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVIII  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  protec- 
tion against  catastrophic  medical  expenses 
under  part  B  of  the  Medicare  Program; 
jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Ways  and 
Means  and  Energy  and  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  KEMP: 

H.R.  1282.  A  bill  to  authorize  negotiation 
of  a  North  American  free  trade  area,  to  pro- 
mote free  trade,  and  for  other  purposes: 
jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Ways  and 
Means;  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs; and  Rules. 

By  Mr.  DICKS  (for  himseU,  Mr. 
F\>LET.  Mr.  Miller  of  Washington. 
Mr.  Swirr,  Mr.  C^haitdlex,  Mr. 
LowRY  of  Washington,  and  Mr. 
Morrison  of  Washington): 

H.R.  1283.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  provision  of 
the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1986  which  elimi- 
nates the  deduction  for  State  and  local  sales 
taxes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  DUNCAN: 

H.R.  1284.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1974  to  eliminate  the  last 
person  service  rule:  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Conunerce. 

HJl.  1285.  A  bill  to  suspend  temporarily 
the  duty  on  3-(4'  aminobenzamido)  phenyl- 
beta-hydroxyethyl  sulfone  (also  known  as 
amino  sulfon  br);  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  1286.  A  bill  to  suspend  temporarily 
the  duty  on  3,4  diamine  phenetole  dihydro- 
gen  sulfate  (also  known  as  diamino  phene- 
tole sulfate);  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.  1287.  A  bill  to  suspend  temporarily 
the  duty  on  4-chlor-2-nltro  aniline  (also 
known  as  p-chloro-o-nitro  aniline);  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  DUNCAN  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Michel,  Mr.  Lott,  and  Mr.  Brown  of 
Colorado): 

H.R.  1288.  A  bill  to  authorize  demonstra- 
tions of  innovative  methods  to  simplify  ex- 
isting programs  of  assistance  for  low-income 
families  and  individuals  and  increase  their 
economic  self-sufficiency  through  improved 
work  opportunities,  to  afford  States  and  lo- 
calities the  necessary  flexibility  to  stream- 
line programs  and  reduce  duplicative,  exces- 
sive, and  Inefficient  expenditures,  to  estab- 
lish an  Interagency  Low-Income  (Opportuni- 
ty Board,  and  (or  other  purposes:  Jointly,  to 
the  Committees  on  Ways  and  Means  and 
Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  ERDREICH: 

H.R.  1289.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  a  month- 
ly Insurance  benefit  thereunder  shall  be 
paid  for  the  month  in  which  the  recipient 
dies  and  that  such  benefit  shall  be  payable 
for  such  month  only  to  the  extent  propor- 
tionate to  the  number  of  days  In  such 
month  preceding  the  date  of  the  recipient's 
death:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina  (for 
himself,  Mr.  Akdexsor,  Mr.  Davis  of 
Michigan,  and  Mrs.  BsifTLET): 

H.R.  1290.  A  bill  to  counter  unfair  ocean 
transportation  practices,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Bfarine  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  ERDREICH: 

VLR.  1291.  A  bill  to  establish  the  Social 
Security  Administration  as  an  Independent 


agency,  which  shall  be  headed  by  a  Social 
Security  Board,  and  which  shall  be  respmsl- 
ble  for  the  administration  of  the  Old-Age. 
Survivors,  and  Disability  Insurance  Pro- 
gram under  title  n  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  and  the  supplemental  security  Income 
programs  under  title  XVI  of  such  act  and  to 
provide  for  more  prudent  and  effective  man- 
agement of  the  Social  Security  trust  funds, 
and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  GEKAS: 
H.R.  1292.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954  to  prevent  persons  of 
poor  character  from  obtaining  licenses  to 
operate  nuclear  powerplants;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  GLICKMAN  (for  himself.  Mr. 
LiGKTFOOT,  and  Mr.  Lewis  of  Flori- 
da): 
H.R.  1293.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  the 
excise  taxes  providing  revenues  for  the  air- 
port and  airway  trust  fund  shall  not  apply  if 
the  unobligated  balance  in  such  fund  ex- 
ceeds $1  billion;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  GOODLING  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Parris): 
H.R.  1294.  A  bill  to  amend  tiUe  XVUI  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  for  cover- 
age of  antibiotics  administered  intraven- 
eously  at  home  to  patients  with  a  chronic 
infectious  disease  requiring  long-term  Intra- 
venous antibiotic  therapy;  Jointly,  to  the 
Committees  on  Ways  and  Means  and 
Energy  and  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  South  Dakota: 
H.R.  1295.  A  bill  to  provide  for  improve- 
ments to  the  Mount  Rushmore  Memorial:  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  South  DakoU 
(for  himself  and  Mr.  Caxfbell): 
H.R.  1296.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  from  transferring  certain  Na- 
tional Forest  System  lands  in  South  Dakota; 
jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Agriculture 
and  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina: 
H.R.  1297.  A  bin  to  amend  chapter  81  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  bene- 
fits for  survivors  of  certain  Federal  employ- 
ees receiving  disability  compensation  under 
such  chapter  to  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  JONES  of  Tennessee: 
H.R.    1298.  A  bUl   to  amend  the  Farm 
Credit  Act  of  1971  to  extend  authority  for 
financing  cooperative  imports  and  exports: 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  lilr.  KASTENMEIER: 
H.R.  1299.  A  blU  to  prohibit  assistance  to 
the  Nicaraguan  armed  opposition:  Jointly,  to 
the  Committees  on  Foreign  Affairs,  the  Per- 
manent Select  Committee  on  Intelligence, 
and  Armed  Services. 

By   Mr.   SCHULZE  (for  himself   and 
Mr.  OuARiin): 
H.R.  1300.  A  bill  to  improve  the  formula- 
tion and  administration  of  U£.  intematlon- 
al  trade  policy,  and  for  other  purposes:  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  KOLTER: 
H.R.  1301.  A  bill  to  amend  Public  Law  99- 
591  to  extend  through  1987  the  requirement 
that   certain   benefits   be   paid   to   retired 
former  employees  of  debtors  In  bankruptcy; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  LEACJH  of  Iowa  (for  himaeU 
and  Mr.  Evahs): 
H.R.  1302.  A  bill  to  prohibit  contracting 
out  of  functions  at  Department  of  Defease 
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ukd  weapont  manufacturing  facUl- 
ttea:  to  tbe  Committee  on  Aimed  Services. 
By  Mr.  ICAVROULES  (for  himself. 
ICr.  IfcKmnr.  Mlm  SceiRisBa.  Mr. 
CwN.man.  Mr.  Bolams,  Mr.  Moak- 
LBT.  Mr.  Wnaa.  Mr.  BOanr.  Mr. 
DommLLT.    Mr.    BuaraiiAina,    Mr. 
Hatb  of  nilnois.  Mr.  KmoDT.  Mr. 
OMrma,  Mr.  SioKia,  Mr.  Toaai- 
CBXi.  Mr.  OiBWTAa.  Mr.  FaAKX.  Mr. 
fivwAaaa    of    California,    and    Mr. 
Siuuua): 
HJi.  U03.  A  bill  to  amend  UUe  10.  United 
States  Code,  to  larovlde  Federal  assistance 
for  eeonomtc  ■raWtintlon  and  local  commu- 
nity devdofiment  in  areas  affected  by  de- 
fOMe  baae  closures  and  the  tennination  of 
major  defense  omtracts,  and  for  other  pur- 
poaea;  JoinUy.  to  the  OMnmlttees  on  Armed 
SoTloeB  and  Uucation  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  MORRISON  of  Washington: 
HJt.  1304.  A  bOl  to  amend  PubUc  Law  94- 
43S.  relatlnc  to  the  OroviUe-Tonasket  unit, 
Cblief  Joseph  Dam  ProjMt.  and  for  other 
puiposta;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affain. 

ByMr.FSASE: 
HJI.  130B.  A  bin  to  require  semiannual  re- 
ports to  CoDsresB  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  cm  the  extent  to  which  the  actual 
exchange  rate  of  the  VS.  dollar  matches 
the  competition  exchange  rate  and  extent 
to  which  the  actual  exchange  rate  is  incon- 
sMent  with  a  sustainable  and  appropriate 
UJB.  current  account  balance,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Fi- 
nance and  Urban  Affairs. 

HJI.  ISM.  A  blU  to  enhance  the  role  of 
the  Foreign  Commercial  Service  in  promot- 
ing VA.  exp<»ts  of  goods  and  services,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Fra^dgn  Affairs. 

HJI.  1307.  A  bill  to  amend  title  31.  United 
States  Code,  to  require  the  President  to 
submit  with  his  budget  an  analysis  of  \\& 
impact  on  international  competitiveness  of 
VS.  business  and  the  balance  of  payments 
poaltlon,  and  to  amend  the  Congressional 
Budget  Act  of  1974  to  require  that  a  similar 
analysis  be  included  in  the  report  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Budget  of  each  House  of 
Congress  which  accompanies  each  concur- 
rent reaolutkm  on  the  budget;  Jointly,  to  the 
Committees  <»i  Government  Operations  and 
Rulea. 

HJt.  1308.  A  blU  to  preserve  U.S.  support 
for  an  open  international  trading  system,  to 
enhance  the  competitiveness  of  the  United 
States  in  international  trade,  and  for  other 
purpoaes;  Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on 
Ways  and  Means;  Banking,  Finance  and 
Urban  Affairs;  Foreign  Affairs;  and  Educa- 
tion and  Labu'. 

By  Mr.  RINALDO  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  BniiABS): 
HJi.  1309.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act  to  provide  an  immu- 
nity im  Federal  credit  unions  subject  to  the 
Federal  Credit  Union  Act;  to  the  Committee 
m  Bueigy  and  Conuneroe. 

By  Mr.  ROBERTS  (for  himself,  Mr. 
8l4XI^t,     Mr.     Whtttakxr,     Mr. 
8tuMB*n»,  and  Mrs.  Smtth  of  Ne- 
braska): 
HJI.  1310.  A  bm  to  amend  the  Federal  De- 
posit Insurance  Act  as  It  relates  to  qualified 
agricultural  loans  by  agricultural  banks,  and 
for  other  purpoaes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Wanklni.  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI  (for  him- 
self and  Mr.  Doacaa): 
HJft.  1311.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revemie  Code  of  19M  to  clarify  the  esUte 
tax  dednctlop  for  sales  of  employer  securi- 


ties to  employee  stock  ownership  plans  or 
worker-owned  cooperatives,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 

Means. 

By  Mr.  SCHUMER: 
a.R.  1312.  A  bUl  to  amend  part  A  of  title 
rv  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  reduce  the 
need  for  emergency  assistance  payments  to 
provide  temporary  housing  for  destitute 
families  and  homeless  AFDC  families,  and 
the  expense  of  such  payments,  by  authoriz- 
ing grants  to  States  for  the  construction  or 
rehabilitation  of  permanent  housing  that 
such  families  can  afford  with  their  regular 
AFDC  payments:  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  TALLON  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Jokes  of  North  Carolina,  Mr.  Ghat 
of  Illinois,  Mr.  Richardson,  Mr. 
Pashatam,  Mr.  Smith  of  Florida  Mr. 
Stallimcs,  Mr.  Martinxz,  Mr. 
KOLTXR,  Mr.  CROCKETT,  Mr.  Lewis  of 
Florida,  Mr.  Coelho,  Mr.  Rahall. 
Mr.  Bustamamte,  Mr.  Saxton,  Mr. 
TowKS,  Mr.  RoBiHSOH,  Mr.  Frost, 
Mr.  Lagomarsino,  Mr.  Brtamt,  Mr. 
DEMinr  Smith,  Mr.  Harris,  Mr. 
Smith  of  New  jersey,  and  l£r.  Solo- 
mon): 
H.R.  1313.  A  bill  to  promote  and  protect 
taxpayer  rights,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  UDALL  (for  himseU  and  Mr. 

KOLBB): 

a.R.  1314.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  settle- 
ment of  certain  Tohono  O'odham  Indian 
water  rights  claims  in  Arizona,  and  for 
oUter  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Interi- 
or and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  UDALL  (by  request): 

H.R.  1315.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commis- 
sion for  fiscal  years  1988  and  1989  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interi- 
or and  Insular  Affairs. 

a.R.  1316.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954  to  make  it  a  Federal 
crime  to  carry  or  otherwise  introduce  or 
cause  to  be  introduced  any  dangerous 
weapon  or  other  dangerous  instrumentality 
onto  sites  regulated  by  the  Nuclear  Regula- 
tory Commission;  to  the  Committee  on  Inte- 
rior and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  1317.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Energy  Re- 
organization Act  of  1974.  as  amended,  to 
clarify  modification  requirements  for  non- 
compliance, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  1318.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  to  provide  criminal  sanctions  for 
an  act  of  sabotage  of  a  nuclear  powerplant 
during  its  construction  which  could  affect 
the  public  health  and  safety  were  it  to  go 
undetected;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

a.R.  1319.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  to  clarify  that  the  Nuclear  Reg- 
ulatory Commission  is  authorized  to  protect 
from  public  disclosure  certain  sensitive  ge- 
neric safeguards  information,  the  disclosure 
of  which  could  negate  or  compromise  site 
specific  security  measures;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  VENTO  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Udall: 

H.R.  1320.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Land  and 
Water  Conservation  Fund  Act  of  1965,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  BORSKI: 

H.J.  Res.  160.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  week  of  April  26,  1987  through  May  2, 
1937,  as  "Youth's  Commitment  to  Etading 
Hunger  Week;"  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Otfice  and  CivU  Service. 


By  Mr.  ERDREICH: 
HJ.  Res.  161.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relating  to  equal  access  by 
voluntary  student  religious  groups  and  mo- 
ments of  silence  which  may  be  used  for  vol- 
untary silent  prayer  or  reflection  in  public 
schools;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By   Mr.    HERTEL   (for   himself,   Mr. 
BoNioR   of   Michigan,   BCr.   Broom- 
rtSLD,  Mr.  Carr.  Mr.  Contzrs,  Mr. 
(StocKZTT,  Mr.  Davis  of  Michigan, 
Mr.  DufGKLL,  Mr.  Foro  of  Michigan, 
Mr.  HxHRY,  Mr.  KTi.nxK.  Mr.  Ixvm  of 
Michigan,       Mr.       Pursell,       Mr. 
SCHUXTTK,  Mr.  TRAXLxa.  Mx.  Upton. 
Mr.  Vandkr  Jagt.  and  Mr.  Wolpe): 
H.J.   Res.    162.  Joint  resolution  saluting 
Michigan  on  the  150th  anniversary  of  its 
statehood;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  HUBBARD  (for  himself,  Mr. 

Bartlett,    Mr.    Coehlo,    and    Mr. 

Lott): 

H.J.  R^.  163.  Joint  resolution  designating 

May  19ln  as  "National  Home  Remodeling 

Month;"  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 

and  CMvU  Service. 

By  Mr.  DINGELL: 
H.  Res.  107.  Resolution  providing  amounts 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  House  for 
expensea  of  investigations  and  studies  by 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce  in 
the  Ist  session  of  the  100th  Congress;  to  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration. 


PRIVATE  BILI£  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  nile  XXII.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  ARMEY: 
H.R.  1321.  A  bill  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army  to  convey  certain  real  property  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  LewisvUle  Dam  in  Denton 
County,  TX,  to  the  persons  from  whom  the 
United  States  acquired  the  property;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Transpor- 
tation. 

By  Mr.  GEKAS: 
H.R.  1822.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Gerald  L. 
Clarke;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HUBBARD: 
H.R.  1323.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Michael 
J.  Adama;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 

H.R.  12:  Mr.  Bolahs,  Mr.  Staggers,  Mr. 
NAGI.B,  Mr.  Focuetta,  Mr.  Bruce,  Mr. 
JoRTZ,  Mr.  Vento,  Mr.  Fascell,  Mr.  Fazio, 
Mr.  Gratt  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Sawyer,  Mr. 
Brenhas,  Mr.  Price  of  North  C^arolina,  tSi. 
BENNxrt,  Mr.  MiNETA,  Mr.  Pease,  Mr. 
Penny,  Mr.  Torricelli,  Mr.  Miller  of  Cali- 
fornia, Mr.  Garcia,  Mr.  Crockett,  Mr.  Af- 
PLEGATE.  Mr.  Rnsso,  Mr.  GuARiNi,  Mr. 
Pepper,  Mr.  Lewis  of  Georgia,  Mr.  Mfumk, 
Mr.  CoVGHLiN,  Mr.  Bryant,  Mr.  Williams, 
Mr.  DugaiN,  and  Mr.  CXarke. 

HJI.  30:  Mr.  Afplbgate,  Mr.  Berman,  Mr. 
BoNioa  of  Michigan.  Mrs.  Collins,  Mr.  De- 
Fazio,  Mr.  Dellums,  Mr.  Dwyxr  of  New 
Jersey,  Mr.  Dymally,  Mr.  Evans,  Mr.  Fazio, 
Mr.  Fqiu)  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Frank,  Mr. 
Frost,  Mr.  Hayes  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Hoch- 
BRUECKgER.    Mr.    JoNTZ.    Ms.    Kaptur.    Mr. 


Kastenmxibr,  Mr.  Kildbe,  Mr.  Lancaster, 
Mr.  Manton,  Mr.  Mavrooles.  Mr.  Mrazek. 
Mr.  Owens  of  New  York,  Mr.  Rangel,  Mr. 
Roe,  Mr.  Savage,  Mr.  Smith  of  Florida,  Mr. 
SoLARz,  Mr.  Torricelli,  Mr.  Towns,  Mr. 
Traxler,  Mr.  Williams,  Mr.  Wolpe,  and 
Mrs.  Boxer. 

H.R.  21:  Mr.  Applegate,  Mr.  Herman,  Mr. 
BoNiOR  of  Michigan,  Mrs.  Collins.  Mr.  De- 
Fazio,  Mr.  Dellums,  Mr.  Dwyer  of  New 
Jersey,  Bfr.  Dymally,  Mr.  Evans,  Mr.  Fazio, 
Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Frank,  Mr. 
Frost,   Mr.   Hayes   of   Illinois,   Mr.   Hoch- 

BRUXCKNER,     Mr.     JONTZ,     Ms.     KaPTUR,     Mf. 

Kastenmeier,  Mr.  Kildee,  Mr.  Lancaster. 
Mr.  Manton,  Mr.  Mavroules,  Mr.  Mrazek, 
Mr.  Owens  of  New  York,  Mr.  Rangel,  Mr. 
Roe,  Mr.  Savage,  Mr.  Smith  of  Florida,  Mr. 
SoLARZ,  Mr.  Torricelli,  Mr.  Towns,  Mr. 
Traxler,  Mr.  Williams,  Mr.  Wolpe,  and 
Mrs.  Boxer. 

H.R.  39:  Mr.  Bates,  Mr.  Lantos,  Mr. 
Brown  of  California,  Mr.  Scheuer,  Mr.  Wil- 
liams, Mr.  Towns,  Mr.  Garcia.  Mr.  Dixon, 
and  Mr.  Morrison  of  Connecticut. 

H.R.  44:  Mr.  Coiaxsi. 

H.R.  273:  Mr.  Rangel. 

H.R.  275:  Mr.  Frank,  Mr.  Towns,  Mr. 
Stokes,  Mr.  Solarz,  Mr.  Puster,  Mr.  Acker- 
man,  Mrs.  Collins,  Mr.  Clay,  Mr.  Dellums, 
Mr.  Hayes  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Fauntroy,  Mr. 
Owens  of  New  York,  Mr.  Sawyer.  Mr. 
Savage,  Mr.  Martinez,  Mr.  Scheuer,  Mr. 
Coyne,  Mr.  Dymally,  Mr.  Rangel,  Mr. 
Kolter,  Mr.  Bustamante,  Mr.  Crockett, 
Mr.  Studds,  Mr.  Bonior  of  Michigan,  Mr. 
LaFalce,  and  Mr.  Conyers. 

H.R.  276:  Mr.  Rangel.  Mr.  Ackerman,  Mr. 
Towns.  Mr.  Frank,  Mr.  Fauntroy.  Mr. 
Mrazek,  Mr.  Gray  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Martinez, 
and  Mr.  Green. 

H.R.  281:  Mr.  AuCoin,  Mr.  Ackerman,  Mr. 
Bates,  Mr.  Berman.  Mr.  Biaggi,  Mr.  Boland, 
Mr.  Bonior  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Honker.  Mr. 
Brooks,  Mr.  Brown  of  California.  Mr.  Bus- 
tamante, Mrs.  Collins,  Mr.  DeFazio,  Mr. 
Dellums,  Mr.  Dixon,  Mr.  Edwards  of  Cali- 
fornia, Mr.  Espy,  Mr.  Evans,  Mr.  Fascell. 
Mr.  Fauntroy,  Mr.  Fazio,  Mr.  Peighan,  Mr. 
Frank,   Mr.    Gephardt,   Mr.    Howard,   Mr. 

HOCHBRUECKNER,     Mr.     JONTZ,     Ms.     KaPTUR, 

Mr.  Kastenmeier,  Mr.  Kildee,  Mr.  Kleczka, 
Mr.  Levin  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Manton.  Mr. 
Martinez,  Mr.  Mpume,  Mr.  Mineta,  Mr. 
MoAKLEY,  Mr.  Mrazek,  Mr.  Murtha,  Mr. 
Oberstar,  Mr.  Owens  of  New  York,  Mr. 
Pepper,  Mr.  Penny,  Mr.  Rahall,  Mr.  Rin- 
aldo,  Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Sabo,  Mr.  St  Germain. 
Mr.  Savage,  Mr.  Sawyer,  Mr.  Scheuer,  Miss 


Schneider,  Mr.  Solarz,  Mr.  Stratton,  Mr. 
Torres,  Mr.  Towns,  Mr.  Teaxixr,  Mr, 
Vento,  Mr.  Visclosky,  Mr.  Waxman,  Mr 
Weiss,  Mr.  Williams,  Mrs.  Boxer,  and  Mrs, 
Kennelly. 

H.R.  299:  Mr.  Stangeland,  Mr.  Gunder 
son,  Mr.  Stallings,  Mr.  McDaoe,  Mr.  Slat 
tery.  Mr.  Coleman  of  Missouri,  and  Mr 

GOODLING. 

H.R.  515:  Mr.  Moakley,  Mr.  Annunzio. 
Mr.  McDade,  Mr.  Robinson,  Mr.  McCollum, 
Mr.  Ttuum,  Mr.  Boland,  Mr.  Daniel.  Mr.  La- 
Falce. Mr.  Mpume,  Mr.  Stallings,  Mr. 
Flake,  Mr.  Hubbard.  Mr.  Beilenson,  Mr. 
Dellums.  Mrs.  Johnson  of  Connecticut.  Mr. 
Fauntroy,  Mr.  Martinez.  Mr.  Weiss,  Mr. 
Torres,  Mr.  Carper,  Mr.  Price  of  North 
Carolina,  Mr.  Savage.  Mr.  Hayes  of  Illinois. 
Mr.  Rangel.  Mrs.  Bentley,  Mr.  Cooper.  Mr. 
Jones  of  North  Carolina,  Mr.  Levin  of 
Michigan.  Mr.  Berman.  Mr.  Atkins.  Mrs. 
Boxer.  Mr.  Ackerman.  Mr.  Boehlert.  Mr. 
Pease.  Mr.  Eckart.  Mr.  Mrazek.  Mr.  Gray 
of  Illinois,  Mr.  Hawkins.  Mr.  Edwards  of 
California,  Mr.  Moody,  Mr.  Bates,  Mr. 
Bryant,  Mr.  Rodino.  Mr.  Markey.  Mr.  Fas- 
cell, Mr.  Mavroules.  Mr.  Leland.  Mr.  Bil- 
BRAY.  Mr.  Smith  of  Florida,  Mr.  Price  of  Il- 
linois. Mr.  Roe.  Mr.  Howard,  Mr.  Towns, 
Mr.  Solarz,  Mr.  Udall,  Mr.  Gejdenson,  Mr. 
Vento,  Mr.  Miller  of  California,  Mr.  Apple- 
gate,  Mr.  Dwyer  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Sabo, 
Mr.  Studds,  Mr.  Biaggi,  Mr.  Fazio,  Mr. 
Hertel,  Mr.  F'epper,  Mr.  Jeppords,  Mr. 
Clky,  and  Mr.  Kennedy. 

H.R.  534:  Mr.  Roberts,  Mr.  Lott.  Mr. 
Fields,  and  Mr.  Leath  of  Texas. 

H.R.  558:  Mr.  Sikorski,  Mr.  Hoch- 
BRiTECKNER.  Mr.  GRAY  of  Illinois,  and  Mr. 
Bennett. 

H.R.  578:  Mr.  Ridge. 

H.R.  579:  Mr.  Howard.  Mr.  Brown  of  Cali- 
fornia, Mr.  Jontz,  Mr.  Schumer,  Mr.  Visclo- 
sky, Mr.  LaFalce,  Mr.  Vento,  Mr.  Lantos, 
Mr.  Weiss,  Mr.  Staggers,  Mrs.  Boxer,  and 
Mr.  Dwyer  of  New  Jersey. 

H.R.  709:  Mrs.  Boggs,  Mr.  Miller  of 
Washington,  Mr.  DePazio,  Mr.  Wheat,  Mr. 
Gray  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Lowry  of  Washington, 
Mr.  Bustamante,  Mr.  Scheuer.  Mr.  Edwards 
of  California,  and  Mr.  Lehman  of  Florida. 

H.R.  758:  Mr.  Rogers,  Mr.  Skeen,  Mr. 
Wolf,  Mr.  DeLay,  Mr.  Bennett,  Mr.  Boul- 
ter, Mr.  Lightpoot,  Mr.  Kasich,  Mr. 
Regula,  Mr.  Cheney,  Mr.  Madigan.  Mr. 
Vander  Jagt.  Mrs.  Martin  of  Illinois,  Mr. 
DioGuARDi,  and  Mr.  Lott. 

H.R.  813:  Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Dwyer  of  New 
Jersey,  Mr.  Atkins,  Mr.  DeFazio,  Mrs.  Col- 


lins, Mr.  Lowry  of  Washington,  Mr.  Dym- 
ally, Mr.  Kastenmeier,  Hi.  siaiARz,  Mr. 
Torricelli,  Mr.  Mpume,  Mr.  Hawkins,  Mr. 
Garcia,  and  Mr.  Wolpe. 

H.R.  919:  Mr.  Suhdquist,  Mr.  Frank,  Mr. 
Ballenger,  Mr.  Dyson,  Mrs.  Collins,  VLi. 
Towns,  Mr.  Swindall,  Mr.  I^nt,  Mr.  Roe, 
Mrs.  Bentley,  Mr.  Cheney,  Mr.  Martinez, 
Mr.  Saxton,  Mr.  Fazio,  Mr.  Biaggi,  Mr. 
Smith  of  New  Jersey,  and  Mr.  Solomon. 

H.R.  925:  Mr.  Carper,  Mr.  Kildee.  Mr. 
Lantos.  Mr.  Pepper.  Mr.  Rahall.  Mr.  Rin- 
ALDO,  and  Mr.  Vento. 

H.R.  934:  Mr.  Garcia,  Mrs.  Smith  of  Ne- 
braska, Mr.  Rahall,  Mr.  Savage,  Mr.  Camp- 
bell. Mrs.  Lloyd.  Mr.  Martinez,  and  Mr. 
Towns. 

H.R.  1117:  Mr.  Dannemeyxr,  Mr.  Brown 
of  Colorado,  Mr.  Robinson,  Mr.  Inhopk.  Mr. 
Swindall,  Mr.  Beilenson,  Mr.  Saxton,  Mr. 
Spence,  Mr.  Smith  of  Florida,  Mr.  Lagomar- 
sino. Mr.  Broompield.  Mrs.  Bentley.  Mr. 
Vander  Jagt,  Mr.  Kleczka,  Mr.  de  la  Garza, 
Mr.  Henry,  Mrs.  Vucanovich,  Mr.  Oxley, 
Mrs.  Byron.  Mr.  Neal,  and  Mr.  Barton  of 
Texas. 

H.R.  1163:  Mr.  Beilenson.  Mr.  Vento.  Mr. 
Eckart,  Mr.  Atkins.  Mr.  Berman.  Mr.  Daub. 
Mr.  Bates,  and  Mr.  Levin  of  Michigan. 

H.R.  1182:  Mr.  Boehlert,  and  Mr.  Nielson 
of  UUh. 

H.R.  1252:  Mr.  Daniel. 

H.J.  Res.  106:  Mr.  Erdreich  and  Mrs. 
Boxer. 

H.J.  Res.  135:  Mr.  Dwyer  of  New  Jersey, 
Mr.  Mineta,  Mr.  Bustamante,  Mr.  Garcia, 
Mrs.  Boxer,  Mr.  Sabo,  Mr.  de  Lugo,  Mr. 
Kolter,  and  Mr.  Neal. 

H.J.  Res.  140:  Mr.  Crockett,  Mr.  Oilman, 
Mr.  Conte.  Mr.  Dyson,  Mr.  Horton,  Mrs. 
Boxer,  Mr.  Lehman  of  California,  Mr.  Fazio, 
and  Mr.  Hayes  of  Louisiana. 

H.J.  Res.  155:  Mr.  Synar. 

H.  Con.  Res.  27:  Mr.  Hepner,  Mr.  Leath  of 
Texas,  Mr.  Boner  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Torri- 
celli. Mr.  Dicks,  Mr.  Jenkins,  Mr.  Yatron, 
and  Mr.  Murtha. 

H.  Con.  Res.  34:  Mr.  Sabo,  Mr.  Garcia.  Mr. 
Solarz,  Mr.  Skaggs.  Mr.  C^rane,  Mr.  Ridge, 
Mr.  Rangel,  Mr.  LaFalce,  Mr.  Schumer,  Mr. 
Waxman.  Mr.  Lantos,  Mr.  Bryant,  and  Mrs. 
Boxer. 

H.  Con.  Res.  51:  Mr.  de  la  Garza,  Mr. 
Brown  of  California,  Mr.  Olin,  Mr.  Penny, 
Mr.  Evans,  and  Mr.  Hiler. 

H.  Res.  68:  Mr.  Tauke,  Mr.  Hughes,  and 
Mr.  Fk:KART. 
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to  the  world.  Diplomacy  has  been  al- 


big  story.  It  has  been  hyped  for  weeks,    over  the  weekend  to  closely  study  the 
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The  Senate  met  at  3:30  pjn.  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  Honorable  Tm- 
attn  E.  WnxH,  a  Senator  from  the 
State  of  Colorado. 

nUTBt 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Rich- 
ard C.  Halvencm,  D J).,  offered  the  fol- 
lowing prajrer 

Let  us  pray- 

Fw  whoaoever  ODolteth  hinudf  shall 
be  abated;  and  he  that  humbled  him- 
a^viU  be  exalted.— lAike  14:11. 

Father  in  heaven,  few  come  to  the 
Senate  who  are  not  motivated  by  a 
selflesB,  lofty  purpose  to  serve  the 
Nation  and  to  make  a  difference. 
Thank  You  Lord  for  men  and  women 
who  take  the  risks  endemic  in  running 
for  public  office  and  the  destructive 
temptations  inherent  in  political 
power.  Help  public  servants  daily  to 
remember  the  lofty  and  constructive 
motivation  which  led  them  to  office. 
Save  them  from  subtle,  self-centered, 
ego-swelling  forces  which  daily,  relent- 
lessly, pursue  those  who  have  been 
given  the  privilege  of  this  elite,  power- 
ful group.  Save  them  from  profession- 
alism—from being  proud,  pompous, 
power-conscious  purveyors  of  empty 
promises.  Help  them  to  remain 
humble  servants  of  God  and  the 
people,  aware  of  the  transciency  of 
fame.  Dear  God.  infuse  this  place  with 
Your  righteousness,  peace,  and  love. 
In  Jesus'  name.  Amen. 


with    the    distinguished    Republican 
leader  In  that  regard. 


RECOGNITION  OP  THE 
MAJORITY  LEADER 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
majority  leader  will  be  recognized,  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Chair. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Journal 
of  the  proceedings  be  approved  to 
date. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SCHEDULE 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  Just  brief- 
ly, may  I  say  it  is  my  intention,  with 
the  concurrmce  of  the  able  Republi- 
can leader,  to  go  over  until  tomorrow 
pro  forma  so  that  there  will  be  no 
business  on  tomorrow,  which  would 
enable  the  Senate,  then,  to  go  over 
from  tomorrow  until  Tuesday.  There 
may  be  some  items  that  can  be  trans- 
acted a  Uttle  later  and  I  will  be  talking 


ORDER  FOR  ROUTINE  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  following  the 
recognition  of  the  two  leaders  today 
and  the  recognition  of  Senators  for 
whom  orders  have  previously  been  en- 
tered for  recognition,  there  be  a  period 
for  morning  business  to  extend  not 
beyond  5  o'clock  p.m..  and  that  Sena- 
tors may  speak  therein  for  not  to 
exceed  10  minutes  each. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


TRANSFER  OP  SPECIAL  ORDER 
TIME 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  al- 
lotted to  Mr.  McCoNNELL  under  the 
order  entered  be  transferred  to  Mr. 
Chatee. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  And  I  make  the  same  re- 
quest with  respect  to  the  time  for  Mr. 
Arkstrong,  that  it  be  allotted  to  Mr. 
Spscter. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
There  being  no  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


REPORT  OF  THE  TOWER 
REVIEW  BOARD 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  welcome 
the  report  of  the  Tower  Review  Board, 
and  commend  the  members  and  staff 
of  that  body  for  a  forthright  job.  It  is 
a  tough  and  honest  piece  of  work,  and 
a  credit  to  the  Nation.  It  is  a  contribu- 
tion to  the  process— the  democratic 
process — of  laying  out  the  facts  of  a 
long  and  complex  series  of  events.  It 
addresses,  particularly  the  structure 
and  process  of  foreign-policy  formula- 
tion and  implementation  as  seen 
through  the  National  Security  Coun- 
cil. It  will,  I  am  sure,  be  of  substantial 
asastance  to  the  congressional  investi- 
gating committees  and  the  independ- 
ent coimsel. 

I  intend  to  study  it  carefully  and  so 
win  limit  my  remarks  today.  By  virtue 
of  the  fact  that  I  have  not  had  an  op- 
portunity to  read  the  report  but 
merely  have  only  observed  and  lis- 
tened to  the  comments  of  the  chair- 
man and  members  of  the  Tower  Com- 
mission and  comments  of  others,  I  will 
limit  my  remarks  to  some  initial  and 
general  observations. 

The  President  is  to  be  commended 
for  establishing  this  panel  and  giving 


it  its  head.  The  question  is  whether 
things  are  going  to  change  at  the 
White  House. 

There  are,  of  course,  many  areas  of 
inquiry  which  were  not  undertaken, 
and  could  not  be  undertaken  within 
the  limitations  of  time  and  the  scope 
of  the  assignment. 

The  spinning  out  of  the  threads  of 
this  complicated  story  should  not  and 
will  not  stop  here,  and  the  Board 
members  have  readily  indicated  that. 
As  Senator  Muslde  today  said,  "this 
report  Will  help  get  us  started." 

The  Tower  report  is  a  major  histori- 
cal contribution  to  the  luiowledge  and 
understanding  of  the  processes  of  our 
democracy— what  does  and  does  not 
work,  what  will  and  will  not  produce 
soimd  policy.  It  is  a  watershed  study 
of  the  National  Security  Council  and 
the  foreign-policy  making  system 
today.  It  is  an  important  contribution 
on  the  question  of  where  lines  of  re- 
sponsibility should  be  drawn,  what  the 
appropriate  level  of  Presidential  atten- 
tion and  involvement  should  be,  and 
what  kind  of  responsibilities  are  in- 
cumbent upon  the  President's  advi- 
sors. 

The  Board  concluded  that  the  struc- 
ture was  not  used  properly,  and  that 
the  men  in  the  White  House  failed. 

It  is  still  not  clear  what  the  Presi- 
dent Icnew  of  the  Iran-Contra  oper- 
ation. It  is  difficult  to  accept  the  laid 
back  theory  about  Presidential  hmowl- 
edge  and  understanding  of  those 
events  in  its  entirety,  but  that  is  a 
matter  which  still  must  authoritative- 
ly be  determined  by  the  Inouye  com- 
mittee. 

The  role  of  Israel  is  stUl  a  question 
mark.  As  Brent  Scowcroft  remarked 
today,  we  "do  not  have  a  full  picture 
of  the  role  of  Israel."  I  am  therefore 
pleased  that  Prime  Minister  Shamir 
has  told  Senators  Inoutx  and  Rudmam. 
and  Cbngressman  Hamilton,  that 
Israel  will  cooperate  fully  with  their 
investiggation.  That  cooperation  is  es- 
sential, and  may  well  have  to  include 
the  personal  probing  of  the  principals, 
that  is.  Israel  officials  and  private  citi- 
zens as  deemed  necessary  by  the  inves- 
tigating committees. 

In  one  sense  I  cannot  agree  with  the 
remarks  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Board 
that  the  Iran-Contra  affair  is  an  aber- 
ration in  an  otherwise  soiuid  foreign 
policy  history  during  this  administra- 
tion. In  both  cases,  the  easy  military 
fix  for  a  complex  diplomatic  and  polit- 
ical problem  was  the  route  taken  and 
favored  The  knee-jerk  militaristic  re- 
action that  clearly  has  characterized 
this  administration,  is  the  central  fea- 
ture of  this  administration's  approach 


•  Thi»  "bullet"  lymbol  idcntiflet  itatemena  or  insertions  wliich  are  not  spolcen  by  a  Men»l>«r  of  tlie  Senate  on  the  floor. 


to  the  world.  Diplomacy  has  been  al- 
lowed to  atrophy,  in  the  Middle  East, 
in  Central  America,  in  Southern 
Africa,  in  the  Soviet  relationship,  in 
our  dealings  with  our  allies.  And  so,  it 
will  not  do  to  wisk  it  all  away  as  an  ab- 
erration, as  an  exception— the  ques- 
tion of  the  central  substance  of  Ameri- 
ca's approach  to  the  world.  If  that 
lesson  is  lost,  then  I  fear  we  will  not 
see  a  change  for  the  better  at  the 
White  House. 

Mr.  President,  if  I  have  any  time  re- 
maining I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
I  may  reserve  it. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE 
REPUBLICAN  LEADER 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Under  the  standing  order  the  Republi- 
can leader  now  is  recognized. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Presiding  Officer, 
and  I  indicate  to  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  that  if  we  can  clear  any 
matters  we  will  do  so.  I  think  I  can  in- 
dicate that  at  least  one  nominee  has 
been  cleared  on  this  side. 

Mr.  BYRD.  All  right.  I  thank  the 
distinguished  leader. 


TOWER  COMMISSION  REPORT 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  as  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  has  pointed 
out,  we  now  have  the  report  of  the 
Tower  Commission.  I  do  not  know  ex- 
actly how  many  pages  it  is.  probably 
several  hundred.  I  have  not  read  but 
very  little  of  the  report,  but  have  hswl 
somebody  go  ttirough  and  sort  of 
highlight  it.  I  have  read  a  number  of 
highlights,  and  I  have  read  the  recom- 
mendations. 

I  also  congratulate  the  members  of 
the  Commission,  former  Senator 
Tower,  former  Senator  Muskie.  and 
General  Scowcroft,  for  an  outstanding 
job  they  performed  in  the  time  they 
had.  It  is  a  very  complicated  matter.  I 
think  it  goes  without  saying  that 
somebody  in  the  White  House  did  not 
serve  the  President  very  well.  I  do  not 
know  how  many  "somebodies,"  but  at 
least  several.  And  there  was  an  oper- 
ation in  the  White  House  that  was 
sort  of  nmning  amuck  as  an  independ- 
ent operation  in  the  White  House 
Iwsement.  It  may  be  Colonel  North, 
and  it  may  be  others  who  were  carry- 
ing on  their  own  little  foreign  policies, 
their  own  little  business,  and  it  would 
seem  to  me  that  the  report  has  met 
that  question  head  on  and  made  some 
recommendations. 

There  is  no  doubt  about  it.  This 
report  has  been  hyped  so  much  by  the 
media— I  am  not  sasdng  it  is  right  or 
wrong,  but  I  just  say  it  has  been— that 
it  is  going  to  be  a  big  story.  If  it  had 
Just  been  the  cover  issued,  without 
any  report,  there  would  have  been  a 


big  story.  It  has  been  hyped  for  weelss. 
So  the  issue  of  the  cover  without  the 
content  would  have  made  a  major 
story.  But  there  is  also  content  and  I 
am  certain  there  are  going  to  be  a  lot 
of  press  conferences,  a  lot  of  instant 
analyses  by  Members  who  have  not 
read  it.  and  by  some  who  do  not  intend 
to  read  it.  But  I  think  it  is  important, 
as  the  distinguished  majority  leader 
has  pointed  out,  that  it  be  read  care- 
fully because  we  are  responsible  if 
there  are  going  to  be  changes. 

I  think  also  the  report  shows  rather 
clearly  that  the  President  did  not  duck 
the  issue.  He  did  appoint  the  Tower 
Commission  to  get  at  the  bottom  of 
the  misguided  Iran  policy.  He  is  to  be 
conunended  for  his  efforts  to  get  all 
the  facts  out  to  the  American  people. 
That  is  what  he  promised,  and  that  is 
what  he  has  delivered. 

The  Commission  did  not  duck, 
either,  nor  did  it  pull  any  punches:  Co- 
lossal blunders  were  made  by  the  ad- 
ministration; bungled  management 
was  the  hallmark  of  the  Iran/Contra 
operation;  and  immediate  reorganiza- 
tion is  needed. 

There  is  no  question  about  it. 

Finally,  I  would  say  this:  There  is 
still  a  national  agenda  that  needs  to  be 
pursued.  I  know  I  intend  to  work  with 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  to 
see  that  is  done  where  we  can.  We  may 
not  he  able  to  do  it  as  we  would  like  to 
do  it.  But  there  are  a  number  of  issues 
that  must  be  addressed  and  the  Ameri- 
can people  are  concerned  about  the 
Iran/Contra  matter  because  they  are 
also  concerned  about  the  budget, 
at>out  the  trade  bill,  about  health  care, 
and  a  whole  host  of  issues  that  we  will 
have  to  address  in  this  Chamber. 

I  luiow  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  is  making  it  possible  for  com- 
mittees to  meet  in  these  early  weeks  to 
get  their  work  done,  get  it  out  on  the 
floor,  and  I  commend  him  for  it.  He 
has  done  an  outstanding  job.  So  we  do 
not  want  to  be  paralyzed  by  all  that  is 
happening.  We  have  an  outstanding 
select  committee.  The  chairman  of 
that  committee,  Senator  Inouye,  and 
the  ranking  member,  Senator  Rudman, 
are  close  friends.  They  are  working  to- 
gether. There  are  no  secrets,  and  no 
games.  I  am  convinced  that  they  will 
be  doing  their  work  very  quicldy. 

We  have  a  lot  of  challenges  before 
us.  I  do  not  know  precisely  what  the 
President  will  do.  But  I  Imow  he  plans 
to  address  the  Nation  next  week.  I 
would  hope  at  that  time  the  President 
will  spell  out  very  clearly  and  demon- 
strate, as  he  has  so  many  times  in  the 
past,  that  he  is  a  dominant  political 
force  in  the  Nation's  capital,  that  he 
does  have  an  agenda  for  the  next  22 
months,  and  that  he  intends  to  pursue 
that  agenda.  We  expect  that  of  our 
President.  We  certainly  expect  that  of 
this  President.  I  believe  it  will  be  done. 
I  hope  we  will  aU  have  an  opportunity 


over  the  weekend  to  closely  study  the 
Tower  report. 


BICENTENNIAL  MINUTE 

FEBRUARY  a«,  ll»19i:  rORKICR  RXLATIOHS 
COMMITTKE  AT  WHITE  HOUSE 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
been  giving  little  bicenteimial  minutes 
from  time  to  time.  I  thought  I  might 
do  one  of  those  today.  It  may  take 
more  than  a  minute.  It  may  take  2 
minutes. 

Mr.  President.  78  years  ago  today,  on 
February  26.  1919,  members  of  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
attended  an  unusual  diimer  at  the 
White  House.  President  Woodrow 
Wilson,  just  back  from  negotiating  the 
treaty  ending  World  War  I.  invited 
members  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions and  House  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittees to  diimer  to  answer  their  ques- 
tions and  to  satisfy  concerns — especial- 
ly about  the  proposed  league  of  na- 
tions. Thirty-four  members  attended, 
among  them  21  democrats  and  13  Re- 
publicans. However,  two  key  Republi- 
cans, Senators  William  E.  Borah  and 
Albert  B.  Fall,  boycotted  the  dinner  on 
the  grounds  that  they  would  not  be 
bound  to  silence  on  any  point  the 
President  might  raise. 

President  Wilson  in  fact  placed  no 
veil  of  secrecy  on  the  discussions, 
which  where  reported  in  banner  head- 
lines the  next  morning.  After  a  brief 
statement,  the  President  offered  to 
answer  any  and  all  questions  as  frank- 
ly as  he  could.  As  the  New  York  Times 
later  commented:  "No  man  not  entire- 
ly confident  of  the  strength  of  his 
cause  would  have  risked  the  chance  of 
such  a  test."  President  Wilson  had 
great  confidence,  as  his  performance 
that  evening  demonstrated.  But  he  did 
not  succeed  in  reducing  members' 
fears  that  the  United  States  would 
lose  some  of  its  sovereignty  by  joining 
the  league. 

Despite  having  gotten  off  to  a  strong 
start.  President  Wilson  found  himself 
locked  in  battle  with  a  skeptical 
Senate.  Neither  the  President  nor  his 
chief  legislative  opponents  would  com- 
promise, and  the  Senate  eventually  de- 
feated the  Treaty  of  Versailles.  The 
dinner  at  the  White  House  had  been  a 
fine  gesture,  but  only  a  gesture,  and  it 
failed  to  achieve  its  ultimate  objective. 


RELEASE  OF  TOWER 
COMMISSION  REPORT 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  join  the 
President  in  welcoming  the  release  of 
the  Tower  Commission  report.  It  can 
be  a  major  step  in  helping  us  take  the 
corrective  actions  necessary  and  get- 
ting this  issue  t>ehind  us. 

It  is  obvious  that  colossal  blunders 
were  made.  Some  organizational  and 
personnel  changes  may  be  needed. 
That  is  ultimately  the  President's  calL 
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The  President  has  never  ducked  this 
iHue.  He  knows  where  the  buck  stops. 
He  hu  aooepted  responsibility,  and  I 
am  ooafklent  he  wHl  now  take  the  nec- 
essary steps  to  rectify  the  real  prob- 
lems the  report  reveals. 

But,  as  we  digest  and  act  on  the 
report,  let's  keep  three  important 
t.hiTip  in  mind. 

First,  there  is  no— repeat  no — evi- 
denoe  that  the  President  actively  did 
anything  wrong.  He  is  responsible,  ul- 
timately, for  the  work  of  the  NSC,  and 
I  know  Ronald  Reagan— he  will  take 
the  responsibility  that  is  his  and  that 
goes  with  the  office. 

But  the  President  did  not  break  any 
laws.  He  did  not  cover  anything  up.  He 
did  not  do  anything  but  what  he 
thought  was  best  for  the  country. 

Seomd.  we  cannot  forget  it  was  the 
President  who  initiated  this  report. 
And.  for  that  matter,  ordered  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  independent  counsel 
and  has  consistently  cooperated  with 
oongrcasional  investigations. 

He  wants  the  truth  out.  The  Com- 
mission itself  concluded,  and  this  is  a 
quote  from  the  report:  "The -board  is 
convhiced  that  the  President  does 
indeed  want  the  full  story  out."  So 
there  is  no  question  on  that  point. 

He  wants  the  story  out  not  because 
the  revelations  we  see  in  this  report, 
and  elsewhere,  are  necessarily  the  best 
thing  in  the  world  for  Ronald  Reagan. 
But  because  getting  the  truth  out  is 
best  for  the  country. 

And  the  second  thing  to  keep  in 
mind  is  that  the  problems  of  the 
past— as  important  as  they  are— are 
not  as  important  as  the  tasks  of  the 
future. 

Clearly,  one  immediate  step  neces- 
sary is  for  the  President  to  make  it 
clear  to  everyone  that  his  liand  is 
firmly  on  the  rudder— that  he  is  in 
charge,  that  he  is  making  the  deci- 
sions, and  that  there  is  vigorous  fol- 
lowup  to  insure  those  decisions  are 
being  faithfully  implemented.  I  am 
confident  the  President  will  be  taking 
those  steps. 

And  then  we  have  to  get  on  with  the 
business  of  this  Nation.  We  have  22 
months  left  in  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion, and  many,  many  critical  issues  to 
deal  with.  If  we  get  lx>gged  down  in 
finger  pointing;  in  tearing  down  the 
President  and  the  administration— we 
are  Just  not  going  to  be  up  to  the  chal- 
lenges ahead.  And  all  of  us— all  Ameri- 
cans—will be  the  losers. 


CATASTROPHIC  HEALTH 
COVERAGE 

BCr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  also  in- 
dicate that  later  today  I  will  introduce 
with  a  number  of  eosponsors  the  ad- 
ministration's catastrophic  health  cov- 
erage proposal,  and  also  by  request,  in- 
troduce the  administration's  welfare 
ref<»in  package.  I  am  introducing  the 
welfare  un  by  request,  although  I  am 


perfectly  willing  to  introduce  it  other- 
wise but  I  think  if  I  introduce  it  by  re- 
qust  there  will  be  some  Democratic 
Members  who  may  Join  me  in  the  in- 
troduction. 

It  seems  to  me  if  we  are  going  to  ad- 
dress either  the  issue  of  catastrophic 
health  care  costs,  health  care  coverage 
for  the  uninsured,  or  financing  long- 
term  care,  it  is  going  to  have  to  be  on  a 
bipartisan  basis. 

It  seems  to  me  there  are  enough  of 
us  In  this  Chamber  on  the  Republican 
and  Democratic  sides  who  can  work  it 
out.  The  same  is  true  of  welfare 
reform. 

TTiere  have  been  speeches  about  wel- 
fare reform  as  long  as  I  have  been  in 
the  Senate.  I  remember  when  Presi- 
dent Nixon  advanced  the  family  assist- 
ance program,  called  PAP.  It  never  got 
anywhere.  Now  we  have  a  real  expert 
who  is  chairman  of  the  subcommittee. 
Senator  Moynihan,  who  was  in  the 
Nixon  White  House  years  ago,  and  has 
almost  made  this  his  life  work.  And  I 
believe  if  we  can  work  together  and 
work  with  the  administration  on  both 
the  health  care  bill  and  the  welfare 
reform  bill  we  may  be  able  to  achieve 
some  successes  on  each  this  year.  So 
they  will  be  introduced  with  state- 
ments later  on. 


SENATOR  SPECTER  TO  REPRE- 
SENT REPUBLICAN  LEADER  IN 
GENEVA 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  this 
evening  several  members  of  the  Sen- 
ate's arms  control  observer  group  will 
depart  for  a  brief  visit  to  Geneva,  to 
attend  the  next  round  or  arms  control 
talks  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

This  could  be  an  important  round. 
Recent  discussions  appear  to  have 
been  more  substantive  and  detailed 
than  some  in  the  past.  While  it  is  far 
too  early  to  predict  any  break- 
throughs, there  is  reason  to  look  with 
hope  for  progress. 

Fbr  that  reason,  I  am  pleased  to 
inform  the  Senate  that  I  am  designat- 
ing the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania,  Senator  Specter,  as  my 
designee  on  the  oljserver  group  for 
this  visit.  Senator  Specter  has  a  long 
and  distinguished  record  of  interest 
and  involvement  in  national  security 
issues,  including  arms  control.  He  has 
spoken  many  times,  in  particular,  on 
our  relations  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

Senator  Specter  will  make  an  excel- 
lent addition  to  the  group.  I  appreci- 
ate his  willingness  to  undertake  this 
responsibility.  And  I  know  his  observa- 
tions on  the  talks  will  be  of  benefit  to 
the  entire  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  President,  how  much  time  do  I 
have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Three  minutes  remain  for  the  Senator. 


Mr.  DOLE.  May  I  yield  that  time  to 
the  distfeiguished  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi, Setiator  Cochrah? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  distinguished  leader. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  Mississippi  is  recognized. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished leader. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  BUDGET 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President, 
today  we  see  the  Tower  Commission 
report  released  and  a  great  deal  of  at- 
tention will  be  directed  to  stories  relat- 
ing to  that  subject.  It  may  be  that  the 
American  people  will  think  that  the 
Congress  is  focusing  in  on  that  issue 
alone  and  some  of  the  other  questions 
Ijefore  us  are  not  getting  their  due 
consideration.  I  hope  that  will  not  be 
the  perception  liecause  there  are  many 
Senators  who  are  hard  at  work  on 
other  siibjects,  such  as  trying  to  devel- 
op a  response  to  the  President's  pro- 
posed budget.  I  luiow  our  Appropria- 
tions Committee  has  been  engaged  in 
several  days  of  hearings  already  re- 
viewing the  proposal,  looking  at  the 
priorities,  discussing  the  issues  that 
are  raised  in  the  budget  with  expert 
witnesses. 

So  a  great  deal  of  attention  is  being 
paid  to  other  issues.  I  do  not  think  the 
Congress  is  distracted  or  ignoring  the 
other  issues  that  are  confronting  it. 

But  I  Worry,  Mr.  President,  when  we 
see  the  chairmen  of  both  the  Senate 
Budget  Committee  and  the  House 
Budget  Committee  at  this  point  in  the 
deliberations  suggesting  tliat  it  is  im- 
possible to  meet  the  $108  biUion  target 
prescrilied  in  the  Gramm-Rudman- 
Hollinga  statute  for  the  deficit  for  this 
annual  budget  cycle. 

What  worries  me  is  that  so  early  in 
the  process  it  seems  that  we  are  caving 
in  becattse  the  task  is  tough  and  the 
job  may  l>e  difficult. 

The  president  has  undertaken  to 
submit  a  budget  wtiich  is  said  by  the 
Office  of  Muiagement  and  Budget  in 
hearings  we  held  in  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  to  meet  the  target  be- 
cause it  is  a  deficit  projected  of  onl3' 
$107  biUion.  I  think  we  need  at  least  to 
make  the  effort,  Mr.  President,  to 
comply  with  the  law  that  is  on  the 
books. 

What  happens  is  that  I  think  we  will 
see  a  growing  chorus  of  those  who  are 
saying  that  it  cannot  l)e  done. 

It  may  be  difficult,  but  I  am  not  pre- 
pared a(t  this  point  to  admit  that  it 
cannot  be  done.  I  hate  to  see  a  whole 
group  in  the  leadership  agreeing  that 
it  cannot  be  done.  Of  course,  it  cannot 
be  done  if  we  do  not  try  hard. 

But  I  am  hoping,  Mr.  President,  we 
will  see  a  different  attitude  reflected 
by  those  who  do  have  positions  of  re- 


sponsibility in  developing  the  congres- 
sional response  to  the  budget  saying 
that  it  may  be  difficult  but  we  are 
going  to  try  to  reach  that  target  and 
not  cave  in  so  early  in  the  process. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  leader  for 
the  time. 


RECOGNITION  OP  SENATOR 
PROXMIRE 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Under  the  previous  order,  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Proxmire]  is  rec- 
ognized for  not  to  exceed  5  minutes. 


HOW  GORBACHEV  BAITS  THE 
'^'^^^  ^^R  THE  UNITED 
STATES  WITH  SDI 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President 
what  is  the  strongest  and  most  persua- 
sive argument  for  the  strategic  de- 
fense initiative  or  SDI?  The  answer  is 
simple  and  siu-e.  The  strongest  and 
most  persiiasive  argument  that  the 
United  States  should  proceed  with 
SDI  is  that  Commimist  Secretary  Gor- 
bachev is  against  it.  Gorliachev  and 
Soviet  Russia  are  our  main  adversaries 
in  the  world.  The  Soviet  Union  is  the 
other  superpower.  Does  it  not  follow 
that  any  nuclear  defense  that  the 
Soviet  Union's  leader  opposes  must  be 
just  what  the  doctor  ordered  for  our 
side? 

Mr.  President,  anyone  who  does  not 
believe  this  argvunent  is  potent  has 
not  listened  to  the  conversation  in  the 
cloakrooms  of  this  U.S.  Senate. 
Engage  in  debate— as  I  have— with  a 
bright,  knowledgeable  SDI  advocate. 
Tou  tell  him  that  our  most  eminent 
physicists,  our  )}est  mathematicians, 
our  most  honored  engineers  tell  us 
with  overwhelming  imanimity  that 
the  Soviets  will  he  able  to  underfly. 
overwhelm,  spoof,  and  certainly  pene- 
trate any  SDI  defense  at  far  less  cost 
than  it  would  cost  the  United  States  to 
build,  deploy  and  maintain  it.  Your  de- 
bating adversary  will  dispute  none  of 
your  argument.  But  he  will  come  back 
with  one  simple  rebuttal.  It  is  this: 
Gorbachev  is  against  SDI  so  it  follows 
that  SDI  has  to  be  in  the  interest  of 
the  United  States. 

So  what  is  wrong  with  the  common 
sense  of  that  argument?  Has  not  Gor- 
bachev said  publicly  he  is  against  the 
U.S.  SDI  deployment?  Yes.  Are  not 
our  President  and  our  Secretary  of  De- 
fense for  it?  Yes.  So  what  are  we  wait- 
ing for?  Why  not  go  ahead  with  SDI 
now?  AU  out.  The  answer,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, is  to  recognize  that  Secretary 
Gorbachev  is  no  fool.  He  may  or  may 
not  be  a  highly  intelligent  man.  But 
he  certainly  knows  that  the  one  way 
he  can  persuade  this  country  to  pro- 
ceed with  SDI  is  for  him  to  oppose  it. 
Unlike  those  of  us  who  are  elected  to 
office  in  the  United  States.  Gorbachev 
does  not  have  to  worry  about  another 
election.  He  does  not  have  to  take  a 


public  position  and  then  explain  it 
publicly  to  a  varied  and  skeptical  elec- 
toral constituency.  He  can  take  a  posi- 
tion calculated  for  the  express  and 
single  purpose  of  eliciting  a  response 
from  this  country  that  he  Imows  such 
a  position  will  evoke.  Does  Gorbachev 
labor  under  the  illusion  tliat  he  can 
win  public  support  in  the  United 
States  for  a  position  on  military 
policy— that  goes  to  the  heart  of  the 
military  priorities  of  the  United  States 
by  tellhig  the  United  States  how  this 
country  should  commit  its  military  re- 
sources? Of  course  not.  Mr.  Gorbachev 
Imows  perfectly  well  that  the  strong- 
est boost  he  can  possibly  give  to  a  U.S. 
commitment  to  proceed  with  SDI 
would  be  for  him  to  oppose  it.  Certain- 
ly he  must  know  that. 

Mr.  President,  the  stakes  are  enor- 
mous. Just  think  of  the  benefits  for 
the  Soviet  Union  as  a  military  super- 
power if  Gorbachev  pulls  this  decep- 
tive scam  off,  if  this  country  proceeds 
sled  length  with  SDI  as  President 
Reagan  and  Secretary  Weinberger 
want  to  proceed  to  complete  research, 
to  produce  the  hardware  to  lift  the 
millions  of  tons  of  hardware  into  orbit 
and  to  deploy  the  whole  trillion  dollar 
arsenal  of  space  weapons.  We  are  told 
on  expert  independent  authority  that 
the  cost  of  maintaining,  operating  and 
especially  modernizing  SDI  would  l>e 
about  $150  billion  each  and  every 
year— in  perpetuity.  Where  would  all 
this  spending  come  from?  Let  me  tell 
you.  Much  or  all  of  it  will  come  from 
cutting  other  military  spending.  If  we 
take  $150  billion  from  other  military 
spending,  what  do  we  have  left?  Just 
listen.  The  U.S.  military  force  would 
be  devastated.  Such  a  reduction  would 
cut  the  U.S.  military  forces  in  half.  We 
would  lose  half  our  Navy,  half  our 
Army,  half  our  Air  Force,  half  our  Ma- 
rines, half  our  National  Guard  and  Re- 
serves. We  would  have  to  pull  half  of 
our  troops  out  of  NATO.  This  country 
would  suffer  the  most  catastrophic  re- 
duction in  its  military  forces  in  our 
history. 

We  would  divert  to  SDI  the  precious 
genius  of  tens  of  thousands  of  our  best 
scientists  from  the  technology  that 
has  kept  this  country  consistently  far 
ahead  of  the  Soviet  Union  in  the  most 
important  areas  of  military  technolo- 
gy. And  what  would  we  get  for  it? 

We  would  secure  an  SDI— missile  de- 
fense—that Gorbachev  must  Imow  his 
Soviet  military  forces  could  penetrate 
at  relatively  small  cost  and  at  will. 
Why  should  the  Soviets  know  that? 
Because  the  most  eminent  scientists  in 
this  country— the  members  of  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Science,  the  physi- 
cists, the  engineers,  and  the  mathema- 
ticians who  have  been  elected  to  this 
great  national  academy  elite — over- 
whelmingly by  a  more  than  10  to  1 
margin  argue  that  this  is  precisely 
what  the  Soviets  can  and  will  do- 
easily  and  cheaply. 


So  why  does  Gorbachev  so  publicly 
oppose  SDI?  Because  this  Communist 
leader  knows  exactly  what  kind  of  re- 
sponse his  opposition  to  SDI  will  elicit 
from  the  Congressmen  and  the  Ameri- 
can public  that  will  determine  the  fate 
of  SDI.  He  luiows  he  is  giving  star 
wars  a  big  boost  by  giving  it  a  big 
public  kick.  He  is  playing  us  like  a 
violin.  We  march  to  his  tune  at  our 
peril. 


S.  581— SERVICE  OP  WOMEN  IN 
THE  ARMED  FORCES 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President, 
today  with  my  colleague.  Senator 
Cohen,  I  am  introducing  legislation  to 
extend  the  assignment  of  women  in 
the  combat  support  sectors  of  our 
Armed  Forces.  I  am  very  pleased  to  be 
introducing  this  bill  once  again  with 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Maine, 
who,  as  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Armed  Services  Committee's  Sub- 
committee on  Projection  Forces  and 
Regional  Defense  and  former  member 
of  its  Subcommittee  on  Manpower  and 
Personnel,  brings  considerable  exper- 
tise to  bear. 

We  in  Congress  have  the  dual  re- 
sponsibility of  securing  the  most  effec- 
tive national  defense  and  ensuring 
equal  opportunities  under  the  law. 
This  legislation  is  a  positive  step  on 
both  fronts.  The  bill  speaks  to  the 
Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force  to  clarify 
congressional  intent  about  the  assign- 
ment of  women  and  to  open  the  entire 
combat  support  sector  for  the  assign- 
ment of  women. 

Studies  show  that  we  will  face  a  de- 
clining pool  of  young  men  in  the 
1990's,  and  polls  show  that  the  Ameri- 
can public  supports  a  much  wider  utili- 
zation of  women.  The  Armed  Forces 
can  only  benefit  by  choosing  from  a 
wider  pool  of  applicants.  Women  are 
performing  their  duties  quite  well;  in 
fact,  women  are  being  promoted  at  a 
faster  rate  than  their  male  counter- 
parts. What  is  more,  many  women  are 
already  serving  in  dangerous  positions 
and  deserve  full  advancement  opportu- 
nities in  the  career  of  their  choice. 
They  have  made  a  commitment  to 
serving  our  country  and  deserve  our 
full  support  and  loyalty  in  return. 

The  Army  section  of  this  bill  states 
that  women  should  be  allowed  perma- 
nent assignment  to  all  direct  combat 
support  units.  With  regard  to  the 
Navy,  the  bill  would  open  to  women 
the  ships  of  the  Combat  Logistics 
Force— the  class  of  ships  that  services 
the  battle  group  with  food,  fuel,  am- 
munition, and  other  supplies.  In  the 
Air  Force,  the  rest  of  the  reconnais- 
sance, training,  and  transport  planes 
would  become  open  for  the  assigmnent 
of  women. 

This  bill  is  a  moderate  one.  It  does 
not  conflict  with  the  combat-exclusion 
laws,  and  it  does  not  sU4>  on  quotas. 
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All  it  nys  Is  that  if  a  woman  has  what 
it  takes  to  handle  a  particular  combat 
support  position,  she  should  be  al- 
lowed to. 

All  the  services  have  been  paying 
dose  attention  to  the  assignment  of 
their  moatsa  personnel,  as  women 
make  up  an  Important  10  percent  on 
averace  of  each  service.  Since  Senator 
CoBXM  and  I  first  Introduced  this  bill 
last  October,  there  have  been  signifi- 
cant developments  in  each  service 
which  are  summed  up  in  the  excellent 
article  by  Sharon  Young  of  the  Air 
Force  Times  which  I  will  submit  for 
the  RscoKD.  This  article  points  to  the 
fact  that  the  Army  and  Air  Force  are 
taking  positive  steps,  while  the  Navy 
has  made  concerted  efforts  to  close  its 
doors  to  women  despite  its  pressing 
manpower  needs. 

I  was  very  disturbed  when.  In  No- 
vember, the  Navy  changed  the  name 
of  the  Mobile  LogisUcs  Support  Force 
to  the  Combat  Logistics  Force  and  re- 
classified these  supply  ships  as  "com- 
batants" in  order  to  dodge  mounting 
pressure  to  open  these  stiips  to 
women.  The  report  of  the  1979  de- 
fense authorisation  bill  clearly  states 
that  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee expected  the  Navy  to  open  the 
Mobile  Logistics  Support  Force  to 
wiHnen.  Almost  a  decade  later,  the 
Navy  has  not  only  not  opened  the 
ships  but  has  tried  to  pull  the  wool 
over  our  eyes  by  renaming  them. 

What  is  worse,  the  Navy  recently  an- 
nounced its  plans  to  put  a  5-year  cap 
oa  the  number  of  women  in  the  Navy. 
The  Navy  blamed  Congress  for  this 
unfortunate  change  in  policies  saying 
that  CuigresB  has  not  approved 
enough  money  to  man  its  600-ship 
fleet  and  will  not  let  women  on  any 
more  ships.  This  is.  patently  false.  The 
Navy  has  the  authority  now  to  open 
over  14.000  positions  to  women  and 
thereby  ease  the  high  ratio  of  ship-to- 
shore  time  for  its  male  personnel.  Con- 
gress directed  the  Navy  to  do  this  way 
back  in  1979. 

Instead,  the  Navy  has  tried  to  halt 
the  recruitment  of  women,  while 
blaming  Congress  and  trying  to  force 
hii^er  manpower  appropriations.  For- 
tunately. Secretary  Weinberger 
slapped  the  Navy  on  the  hands  for 
this  outrageous  move  and  ordered  the 
Navy  to  rescind  its  5-year  freeze,  but 
the  whole  episode  points  to  the  need 
for  Congress  to  focus  again  on  this 
ianie.  and  ctearly  define  its  intent  with 
regwd  to  the  combatrexclusion  laws. 
Senator  Corbi  and  I  submit  tliis  legis- 
lation as  the  vehicle  to  look  at  this  im- 
portant military  personnel  issue  once 


Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  to  which  I  re- 
ferred by  Sharon  B.  Young  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Ricoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RacoBs,  as  follows: 


CFlom  the  Air  Force  Times,  Dec.  39.  19M] 

KF  Orms  1,645  Mors  PosmoHS  to  Women 

(By  Sharon  B.  Young) 

WtsHiiiGTOM.— The  Air  Force  has  opened 
to  women  an  additional  1.645  positions  pre- 
viously closed  to  them  because  of  the 
combat  exclusion  policy. 

Tbe  positions  are  associated  with  recon- 
naissance and  electronic  warfare  systems  on 
RC-135  and  EC-135  aircraft. 

Tliey  include  about  250  pilot  and  naviga- 
tor positions.  395  other  officer  positions  and 
l.OM  enlisted  positions. 

In  related  news,  the  Army  has  opened 
more  than  10,000  combat  support  jobs  to 
women  following  a  13-monCh  review  of  its 
policy. 

The  Navy,  however,  has  taken  a  different 
tack,  reclassifying  six  types  of  logistics  sup- 
port ships  as  "other  combatant,"  thus  shut- 
ting out  any  possibility  of  female  officers 
ever  serving  on  them.  The  Navy  action  also 
will  add  1,000  positions  for  enlisted  women 
on  atiips  currently  open  to  women. 

The  Air  Force's  announcement  came  Dec. 
12  in  an  address  by  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force  Edward  C.  Aldrldge  Jr.  to  the  Wash- 
ington chapter  of  a  group  called  Women  in 
Defense. 

"The  Air  Force  continually  strives  to 
mate  the  maximum  number  of  positions 
available  to  women,"  he  said.  "This  is  an- 
other step  forward  In  this  continuing 
effort." 

Women  still  will  not  be  assigned  to  mis- 
sions that  would  expose  them  to  hostile  fire 
and  capture. 

Aklrldge  commented  on  rep>orts  that 
women  crewmembers  flew  support  missions 
for  the  April  antiterrorist  attack  In  Liibya. 
In  that  raid,  women  flew  some  of  the  tank- 
ers ssed  to  refuel  the  F-111  bombers. 

"Women  flew  on  those  aircrews  as  a  natu- 
ral evolutionary  growth  of  the  contribution 
of  vomen  members  to  the  Air  Force,"  he 
said. 

He  said  that  12  percent  of  Air  Force  mem- 
bers are  women,  up  3  percent  from  10  years 
ago.  Last  year  19  percent  of  all  enlistments 
were  by  women.  In  the  past  five  years,  ap- 
proximately 30,000  jobs  have  been  opened 
to  women  that  previously  were  closed. 

Psrthermore,  he  said,  all  officer  career 
fields  have  been  opened  to  women,  and  only 
fouf  enlisted  specialties  remain  closed— 
comibat  control,  tactical  air  command  and 
control,  aerial  gunner  and  pararescue/recov- 
ery. 

"As  a  result,  more  than  95  percent  of  all 
Air  Force  positions  are  open  to  qualified 
and  interested  women,"  said  Aldrldge. 

Ttie  services  were  asked  last  year  by  De- 
fense Secretary  Caspar  W.  Weinberger  to 
review  their  exclusionary  policies  as  they 
affoct  career  opportunities  for  women  offi- 
cers and  enlisted  members.  The  actions  just 
announced  are  the  result  of  that  review. 

Congressional  staffers  said  they  were  not 
aware  of  the  services'  policy  changes.  "But 
when  Congress  convenes  (in  January)  sub- 
committees of  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee  will  look  at  their  actions  as  part 
of  the  next  defense  authorization  process," 
one  staffer  said. 

Army  Secretary  John  O.  Marsh  Jr.,  in  an 
internal  memo  dated  Nov.  26,  approved 
opening  forward  support  battalions  to 
women  "as  a  fine-tuning  adjustment  to  cur- 
rent Direct  Combat  Probability  Coding 
policy."  Reserve  components  also  are  affect- 
ed by  this  change.        

All  positions  in  the  FSBs,  including  head- 
quarters, medical,  maintenance  and  supply 
conpanies,  can  now  be  filled  by  either  male 


or  female  soldiers.  Only  Infantry  and  tank 
system  support  team  poaitions  will  continue 
to  be  designated  for  men  only,  said  Maj. 
C.H.  Zales  (USA).  She  said  this  is  because 
those  two  positions  are  "habitually"  as- 
signed f ofward  of  the  brigade  rear  bounda- 
ry. 

The  Army's  DCPC  policy  is  used  to  deter- 
mine where  women  can  be  assigned  and 
what  Jobs  they  can  hold.  Unlike  the  Air 
Force,  Marine  Corps  and  Navy,  the  Army 
does  not  have  a  statutory  restriction  on  the 
assignment  of  women  in  combat.  The  au- 
thority to  determine  where  women  will  be 
assigned  rests  with  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army. 

The  Department  of  the  Navy  reclassified 
six  types  of  logistics  support  ships  as  com- 
batants ia  a  Nov.  7  instruction  to  the  field, 
thus  closing  them  off  to  women.  The  ves- 
sels—which have  the  capability  to  provide 
under  way  replenishment  to  fleet  units— are 
ammunition  ships,  store  ships,  combat  store 
ships,  oilers,  fast  combat  support  ships  and 
replenishtnent  oilers. 

This  action  closes  the  door  on  the  possibil- 
ity, announced  last  October  by  Navy  Secre- 
tary John  F.  Lehman  Jr.,  that  women  would 
be  allowed  to  serve  on  mobile  logistics  sup- 
port force  vessels.  At  that  time  Lehman  said 
putting  vomen  on  these  ships  would  not 
pose  major  problems  and  would  broaden 
women's  combat-support  roles  In  the  Navy. 

But  the  chief  of  naval  personnel.  Vice 
Adm.  Dudley  L.  Carlson,  said  the  ships  that 
were  reclassified  always  have  had  a  combat 
mission.  Adding  the  word  combatant,  he 
said,  "reoognizes  the  direct  participation  of 
these  ships  in  battle  group  operations." 

The  l,t00  additional  positions  for  Navy 
enlisted  women  are  aboard  submarine  and 
destroyer  tenders,  repair  ships,  an  auxiliary 
aircraft  landing  training  ship,  a  guided  mis- 
sile ship,  an  auxiliary  deep  submergence 
support  ship,  salvage  ships,  fleet  tugs  and 
tankers. 

The  Army  and  Air  Force  decisions  were 
hailed  by  individuals  monitoring  the 
progress  of  women  in  the  military.  The 
Navy's  action  received  mixed  reviews  as 
they  praised  the  opportunities  for  enlisted 
women  and  blasted  the  "step  backward"  for 
female  officers. 

"Tou  have  to  applaud  the  Army  and  Air 
Force  for  their  continuing  review  of  the  uti- 
lization of  women,  and  for  oi>ening  the  posi- 
tions." said  Carolyn  Becraft,  director  of  the 
Women's  Equity  Action  League's  project  on 
military  women.  "It  will  be  most  beneficial 
to  Army  and  Air  Force  women  and  to  the  re- 
spective services." 

She  added:  'I  think  the  Navy's  decision  is 
very  unfortunate.  Their  resistance  to 
women  seems  to  be  systemic,  and  one  can 
only  question  whether  they  would  rather 
sink  a  ship  than  put  a  woman  on  it." 

WOMKN  III  THE  MIUTART 

Mr.  CXDHEN.  Mr.  President,  my  col- 
league from  Wisconsin,  Senator  Prox- 
KiRE,  and  I  are  introducing  legislation 
today  to  encourage  the  greater  utiliza- 
tion of  women  in  our  military  services. 

Specifically,  the  bill  would:  One, 
allow  Army  women  to  be  permanently 
assigned  to  all  direct  combat  support 
units;  two.  allow  Air  Force  women  to 
fly  all  reconnaissance,  training,  and 
transport  aircraft;  and  three,  allow 
Navy  women  to  serve  on  the  class  of 
ships  that  services  the  battle  group 


with  food,  fuel,  ammimition.  and 
other  supplies. 

Mr.  President,  our  record  of  provid- 
ing eQtial  opportunities  to  women  in 
the  military  is  not  a  proud  one. 
Progress  has  been  made  to  Increase 
opportunities  available  to  women.  I 
commend  the  Army  and  Air  Force  for 
the  positive  steps  they  have  taken  in 
opening  up  combat  support  positions 
to  women.  But  more  remains  to  be 
done.  The  legislation  we  are  Introduc- 
ing today  is  a  step  in  that  direction.  It 
would  eliminate  many  of  the  barriers 
that  continue  to  confront  women  seek- 
ing military  careers  by  expanding  the 
opportunities  for  women  to  serve  in 
combat  support  positions. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  emphasize  that 
this  bill  is  not  revolutionary.  It  does 
not  repeal  or  modify  the  combat  ex- 
clusion laws.  The  bill  is  evolutionary 
in  that  It  would  open  support  positions 
that  remain  closed  to  women  exclu- 
sively on  the  basis  of  gender. 

Today,  entry  to  every  service 
branch,  opportunities  for  career  devel- 
opment, promotion,  and  access  to  edu- 
cation and  training  are  all.  In  some 
manner,  denied  to  women  exclusively 
on  the  basis  of  gender.  While  military 
women  in  all  branches  currently  serve 
in  certain  combat  support  positions, 
there  is  little  consistency  among  the 
services  regarding  the  ways  in  which 
women  are  allowed  to  participate. 
Moreover,  many  of  these  support  posi- 
tions remain  closed  to  women. 

Mr.  President,  we  need  to  disprove, 
once  and  for  all,  the  notion  that  all 
military  positions  are  appropriate  for 
men,  but  that  only  some  are  appropri- 
ate for  women.  Every  (X)mbat  support 
position  should  be  available  to  every 
individual  who  possesses  the  necessary 
experience,  skills,  qualifications,  and 
motivation,  regardless  of  gender. 
Women  and  men  who  have  chosen  to 
devote  their  lives  to  serving  their 
country  deserve  their  Nation's  com- 
mitment to  remove  barriers  to  equal 
opportunity  consideration. 

The  role  of  women  in  the  military  is 
an  issue  that  directly  touches  more 
than  half  of  our  population.  This  is  an 
Important  bill  that  deserves  the  atten- 
tion and  serious  consideration  of  all 
my  colleagues. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  uiumimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.581 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repretentative*   oj   the    United   State*    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SBCnON  I.  AaSIGNMENT  OP  FEMALE  MEMBERS  OF 
■niK  ARMY  TO  C»MBAT  SUPPORT 
UNITS 

(a)  IR  Orhsral.— Chapter  343  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  the  following  new  section: 


"8  3549.  Female  members:  amignment  to  combat 
■errice  nipport  unit*  and  combat  mpport  units 
'The  Secretary  of  the  Army  shall  provide 
for  the  more  efficient  utilization  of  female 
members  of  the  Army  by  permitting  the 
permanent  assignment  of  such  members  to 
all  imlts  of  the  Army  which  have  as  their 
mission  the  direct  support  of  combat 
units.". 

(b)  Cortormiiic  AmifOMEirr.— The  table 
of  sections  at  the  beginning  of  such  chapter 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  follow- 
ing new  item: 

"3549.  Female  members:  assigimient  to 
combat  service  support  units 
and  combat  support  units.". 

SEC.  Z.  CLARIFICATION  OF  TYPES  OF  VESSELS  ON 
WHICH  WOMEN  MAY  BE  ASSIGNED  TO 
DUTY 

The  last  sentence  of  secUon  6015  of  title 
10,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "and  vessels  of  a  similar  classifica- 
tion not  expected  to  be  assigned  combat 
missions"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"combat  support  vessels  (including  vessels 
which  have  the  capability  to  provide  under- 
way replenishment  to  fleet  units),  and  ves- 
sels of  a  similar  classification". 

SEC.  3.  AIRCRAFT  TO  WHICH  WOMEN  MAY  BE  AS- 
SIGNED 

The  text  of  section  8549  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  Female  members  of  the  Air  Force 
may  not  be  assigned  to  duty  in  aircraft  en- 
gaged in  combat  missions. 

"(b)  The  prohibition  in  subsection  (a)  does 
not  apply  to  female  members  of  the  Air 
Force  designated  under  section  8067  of  this 
title  (or  appointed  with  a  view  to  designa- 
tion under  that  section)  or  to  female  mem- 
bers assigned  to  duty  in  reconnaissance, 
training,  or  transport  aircraft.". 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  the  floor. 

Several     Senators     addressed 
Chair. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  the  ma- 
jority leader  seeks  recognition. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  majority  leader. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


the 


RECOGNITION  OF  SENATORS 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  there  are 
Senators  on  the  floor  who  do  not  have 
a  special  order  and  they  may  have 
some  items  of  morning  business  to 
transact  and  some  statements  to  make. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  they 
may  be  recognized  if  Senators  who 
have  special  orders  are  not  on  the 
floor  to  be  recognized. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Chair  for  recognizing  me.  I 
thank  the  majority  leader  for  giving 
me  this  opportunity. 


BUDGET  GOALS 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  print- 
ed in  the  Record  a  letter  signed  by  the 
minority  members  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Budget.  This  letter  was  sent  to 


the  distinguished  chairman,  Mr. 
Chiles.  In  this  letter  is  prompted  by 
reports  surfacing  that  Congress  ought 
to  slacken  the  Gramm-Rudman-Hol- 
lings  deficit  target  of  $108  billion  for 
1988.  In  this  letter,  all  of  the  minority 
Senators  of  the  Senate  Budget  Com- 
mittee say  to  the  chairman  that  we  be- 
lieve it  is  important  to  achieve  the  def- 
icit goal  of  $108  billion  as  stipulated  in 
the  Gramm-Rudnwn  law  currently. 
They  go  on  to  say  that  Chairman 
Volcker's  remarks  before  the  Budget 
Committee  last  Tuesday,  when  he  in- 
dicated that  if  we  were  to  do  all  we  can 
politically  and  practically  to  reduce 
the  budget  deficit  and  it  would  not  be 
too  much. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
this  letter  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

U.S.  Skrate, 
Coiairrnx  om  the  Buscrr, 
Washington,  DC,  February  25,  19t7. 
Hon.  Lawtom  Crxles. 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mk.  Crairmar:  Reports  have  sur- 
faced recently  that  Congress  slacken  the 
Gramm-Rudman-HolUngs  deficit  target  of 
$108  bUlion  for  fiscal  year  1988. 

We  believe  it  is  important  to  seek  to 
achieve  the  goals  of  $108  billion  knowing 
that,  in  the  absence  of  that  goal,  real  deficit 
reduction  would  be  sacrificed  for  a  higher 
target. 

As  you  know.  Chairman  Volcker  testified 
before  us  that  "it  would  not  be  a  bad  thing 
to  hit"  the  $108  billion  target.  In  fact,  he 
suggested  that  reaching  the  $108  billion  def- 
icit target  could  prompt  him  to  "revisit"  his 
current  monetary  policy  stance,  and  might 
imply  lower  interest  rates,  better  balance  in 
monetary  and  fiscal  policies  here  in  the 
U.S..  and  would  enhance  our  ability  to  insist 
upon  more  stimulative  economic  policies 
from  our  trading  partners  which  could 
mean  less  pressure  on  them  to  export. 

We  urge  you  not  to  abandon  the  goal  of 
$108  billion  so  that  real  deficit  reduction 
will  occur  SlrA  a  balanced  budget  is  still 
achievable  by  1991. 
Sincerely. 
Nancy  Landon  Kasebaum.  Chuck  Grass- 
ley.  Jack  Danforth,  Don  Nickles.  Steve 
Symms.  Warren  B.  Rudman,  Pete  V. 
Domenici.  Bob  Kasten.  Rudy  Bosch- 
witz,  Dan  Quayle.  and  Bill  Armstrong. 

As  I  said,  Mr.  President,  there  is 
some  talk  around  some  economists  in 
the  United  States  may  be  saying  that 
it  is  too  much  for  us  to  try  to  reduce 
the  deficit  from  where  it  is  to  $108  bil- 
lion because  it  would  be  dangerous  for 
the  economy.  Mr.  President  and  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate,  e<x)nomists  are 
never  of  one  mind.  Indeed,  If  there  is 
any  consensus  among  the  witnesses 
that  have  come  before  the  Senate 
Budget  Committee  it  Is  that  based  on 
recent  experience  there  is  no  cause  to 
worry  that  Congress  would  enact  too 
much  deficit  reduction.  To  the  con- 
trary, the  worry  is  clearly  that  we  will 
enact  too  little. 
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Let  me  quote  from  Chairman 
Vokker's  rcBpooae  to  a  qnestlon  from 
one  of  the  Budget  Committee  mem- 
ben  last  Tuesday  that  I  mentioned 
earlier.  The  dtetingulihed  Chairman 
was  asked  "Do  3rou  think  we  ought  to 
try  and  do  it.  hit  that  $83"— $63  billion 
betng  CBO's  estimate  of  what  would 
be  needed  to  reach  $108  bfllion.  Chair- 
man Volcker  responded:  "I  am  con- 
vinoed  that  if  you  do  all  you  can  prac- 
tically do  poUUeally.  it  will  not  be  too 
much." 

In  testimony  the  previous  day, 
former  Chairmen  of  the  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers.  Martin  Feldstein 
and  Alan  Oreenspan.  echoed  the  same 

Dr.  Feldstein  said:  "If  I  thought  that 
$108  billion  was  going  to  be  met  by 
actual  reductions  in  {^ending  and  in- 
creases in  tax  revenue  I  would  worry. 
But  I  think  that  the  likelihood  is  so 
small  that  I  do  not  worry  about  the 
Congreta  coming  out  with  a  nimiber 
called  $108  billion  at  the  end  of  this 
process.  So  if  you  have  to  aim  high  in 
order  to  hit  a  reasonable  target,  then 
aiming  at  $108  billion  does  not  strike 
me  as  a  bad  thing  to  aim  at." 

Mr.  President,  last  year  at  this  time 
we  suuted  the  process  with  a  baseline 
budget  deficit  of  $183  billion  for  this 
current  fiscal  year,  1987.  Once  we  got 
to  the  summer,  CBO  reestimated  that 
baseline  up  and  aeain  Just  a  few  weeks 
ago.  they  come  and  tell  us  it  will  be 
stm  $20  biUicm  higher. 

We  started  out  to  hit  $144  biUion. 
Congress  passed  a  combination  of  poli- 
cies to  hit  $144  billion— both  good  and 
bad  policies.  And  we  have  ended  up  at 
$175  billion. 

Yes.  Mr.  President,  despite  all  of  our 
efforts  and  our  goals,  we  ended  up  this 
year,  fiscal  year  1987,  only  $8  billion 
frtHB  where  we  started. 

We  aimed  for  $40  billion  and  we  got 
$8  billion.  Using  this  logic  if  we  aim 
for  $80  billion  we  may  get  $15  billion. 

We  cannot  afford  this  little  improve- 
ment next  year.  More  important,  we 
cannot  afford  the  risk  that,  by  our  in- 
action, the  deficit  would  actually  go 
up  next  year. 

Many  of  my  colleagues  might  think 
I  am  crjring  wolf,  but  I  think  there  is  a 
real  risk. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  strongly 
support  the  $108  billion  goal  for  fiscal 
year  1988. 

If  we  start  changing  the  $108  billion 
or  if  we  do  not  try  to  use  that  goal  as 
an  outside  Influence  on  our  activities, 
real  deficit  reduction  efforts  will  give 
In  to  our  propensity  in  this  institution 
to  put  pain  off  from  one  year  to  the 
next.  The  deficit  will  not  Just  disap- 
pear on  its  own.  I  am  convinced  that 
the  best  thing  we  can  do  for  the  Amer- 
ican people,  the  trade  deficit.  Jobs,  and 
the  American  economy  is  to  stay  right 
on  target  and  keep  that  $108  billion 
staring  us  in  the  face  so  that  we  shall 


get  ,on  to  achieving  the  absolute  maxi- 
mum in  deficit  reduction  this  year. 

lyield  the  floor, Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  In 
the  absence  of  Senators  who  have  spe- 
cial orders,  the  Chair  recognizes  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Exon]. 

Mr.  EXON.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


COMMEMORATION     OP     LITHUA- 
NIAN INDEPENDENCE  DAY 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  February 
16  was  the  736th  anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  the  State  of  Lithuania  in 
1251  and  the  69th  anniversary  of  the 
restoration  of  the  independent  State 
of  Lithuania  in  1918.  This  is  a  nation 
that  lives  on  despite  its  occupation  by 
the  Soviet  Union.  I  rise  today  to  honor 
the  Lithuanian  people  and  the  dream 
of  freedom  they  all  share. 

Lithuania,  along  with  its  neighbors, 
Latvia  and  Estonia,  were  illegally  occu- 
pied by  the  Soviet  Union  in  1940, 
while  the  world  was  distracted  with 
the  spread  of  the  Second  World  War. 
The  Soviet  excuse  for  this  behavior, 
and  it  is  certainly  no  explanation,  is 
the  usual  Soviet  rhetoric  about  its  na- 
tional security  needs.  To  this  day,  the 
United  States  Government  refuses  to 
recognize  the  illegal  incorporation  of 
Lithuania  into  the  Soviet  empire.  We 
continue  to  express  this  view,  most  re- 
cently in  November  1986,  during  the 
foUowup  meeting  of  the  Vienna  Con- 
ference on  Seciuity  and  Cooperation 
in  Europe. 

Our  continued  support  for  an  inde- 
pendent Lithuania  is  needed  if  that 
nation  is  to  become  free  again.  I  am 
confident  that  someday  the  Lithuani- 
an people  will  regain  their  rights 
which  are  so  brutally  suppressed  by 
the  Soviet  police  state.  When  that 
happens  and  the  Lithuanian  people 
are  freed,  we  will  witness  a  remarkable 
resurgence  of  national  will  and  energy, 
a  vitality  that  is  characteristic  of  Lith- 
uanians everywhere. 

Today  I  express  my  admiration  for 
the  Lithuanian  people  and  join  with 
free  men  everywhere  in  expressing  our 
coidmitment  to  freedom  for  that 
nation. 


RECOGNITION  OP  SENATOR 
McCAIN 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona. 


THE  NEED  TO  ADHERE  TO  THE 
QRAMMRUDMAN-HOLLINGS 
DEFICIT  TARGETS 

Mr.  McCAIN.  Mr.  President,  I  join 
my  colleagues  in  expressing  my  deep 
dismay  over  the  prospect  that  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague,  the  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Budget  Committee,  might 
abandon  his  efforts  at  this  very  pre- 
mature  time   to   reach   the   Gramm- 


Rudman-Hollings  deficit  reduction  tar- 
gets which  he  supported.  In  truth.  I 
was  gresltly  distiu'bed  by  the  headlines 
in  this  week's  newspapers.  I  hope  that 
there  is  po  substance  to  them. 

I  wiU  be  tremendously  disappointed 
if  those  headlines  are  true,  for  that 
implies  that  the  effort  to  conform  to 
the  targets  we  laid  out  is  falling  by  the 
wayside.  The  implication  is  that  we 
will  no  longer  be  on  a  track  toward 
balancing  the  Federal  budget  even 
though  that  is  what  we  promised  the 
American  people  we  will  do.  To  make 
matters  worse,  no  markup  has  been 
held,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
President  sent  his  budget  proposal — 
which  was  much  maligned  upon  arriv- 
al—to the  Congress  a  month  early.  No 
other  proposals  have  been  brought 
forth,  llie  deficit  target  for  1988  ap- 
pears to  have  been  abandoned  even 
before  Congress  has  had  a  chance  to 
taclde  it. 

I  feel  strongly  about  the  need  to  aim 
for  the  deficit  target  of  $108  billion  for 
two  reasons.  First,  I  believe  that  we 
will  not  reach  our  target,  but  the  very 
act  of  afening  for  that  target  will  help 
us  continue  the  slow  and  painful 
progress  that  Congress  has  made 
toward  reducing  deficits  in  the  past  2 
years. 

This  iB  exactly  what  happened  in 
the  effort  to  achieve  the  fiscal  year 
1987  target.  We  aimed  to  achieve  a 
deficit  of  $144  billion  and  will  fall 
short  of  that  goal  by  $20  or  $30  billion. 
This  year  we  should  strive  for  a  deficit 
of  $108  billion  in  accordance  with  the 
law.  In  60  doing  we  may  miss  but  we 
will  certainly  ensuire  that  future  defi- 
cits will  continue  to  fall. 

The  track  record  convinces  me  that 
the  argument  that  cutting  the  deficit 
to  $108  billion  in  fiscal  year  1988,  will 
damage  oiu'  economy,  is  a  lame  excuse 
for  avoiding  our  responsibility.  In- 
stead, I  agree  with  the  distinguished 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve,  Mr. 
Volcker.  who,  when  asked  if  the  deficit 
target  for  1988  is  too  low,  replied  that 
he  did  not  stay  up  nights  worrying 
that  Congress  wiU  cut  the  deficit  too 
quicldy.  My  worry  is  that  we  will  not 
act  quickly  enough. 

My  second  concern  is  that  more  and 
more  of  our  resources— our  national 
income-^are  being  taxed  away  for  the 
Government's  use.  Moreover,  because 
of  the  deficit  we  are  borrowing  exces- 
sively, and,  as  a  result,  our  future  is 
being  mortgaged- also  for  the  Govern- 
ment's use. 

Mr.  I^^sident,  as  the  distinguished 
economist.  Dr.  Paul  McCracken  noted 
at  a  recent  lecture  at  Hillsdale  College, 
there  is  a  tremendous  amount  of  evi- 
dence wtiich  indicates  that  the  grow- 
ing absorption  of  the  National  income 
through  taxes  and  borrowing  has  seri- 
ous economic  consequences.  He  noted 
that  the  1982  report  of  the  Bank  of 
International    Settlements    compared 


the  economic  performances  of  11 
countries  for  the  period  1973-81  to 
that  of  the  period  of  1960-73.  The 
report  showed  that  in  all  of  these 
countries  the  growth  rate  was  lower 
diulng  the  second  period  than  in  the 
first.  On  the  other  hand,  the  share  of 
the  zuitional  income  taken  by  the  Gov- 
ernment was  larger  in  the  second 
period  than  in  the  first.  This  study 
clearly  indicates  there  is  some  rela- 
tionship between  the  share  of  re- 
sources a  country's  government  con- 
sumes, and  its  potential  for  economic 
growth. 

This  reality  is  hitting  home  right 
now.  We  liave  seen  the  average  growth 
rate  of  our  country  fall  from  an  aver- 
age of  4  percent  in  the  1960's  to  an  av- 
erage of  about  2  percent  in  the  1980's. 
Our  trade  deficit  reflects  the  troubles 
our  businesses  are  having  in  compet- 
ing overseas,  and  the  value  of  the 
dollar  continues  to  fall  in  reflection  of 
our  coimtry's  fiscal  state.  The  reality 
we  face  Is  simple.  If  we  want  to  help 
our  private  sector  grow  and  become 
competitive  again,  we  must,  in  the 
words  of  Murray  Weidenbaum, 
"[reduce]  the  power,  the  burden,  and 
the  obtrusiveness  of  the  public 
sector." 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  relish  the 
task  of  cutting  spending  any  more 
than  any  of  my  colleagues.  I  do  not 
relish  being  unable  to  fimd  all  the 
food  ideas  and  projects  that  are  pre- 
sented to  me  any  more  than  the  chair- 
man of  the  Budget  Committee.  But  I 
prefer  to  confront  these  unpleasant 
realities  now  rather  than  explain  to 
my  children  later  why  they  have  been 
made  to  pay  for  our  generations'  ex- 
cesses. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  take  this 
moment  to  encourage  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Senate 
Budget  Committee  to  reconsider  the 
importance  of  adhering  to  our  goals  of 
the  Gramm-Rudman-Hollings  deficit 
reduction  law.  I  urge  him  to  move 
quicldy  to  present  a  budget  proposal 
for  consideration  by  this  body  that  is 
in  conformance  with  that  law. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  I  have  lis- 
tened with  great  interest  to  my  friends 
and  colleagues  from,  first.  New 
Mexico,  the  former  chairman  of  the 
Budget  Committee,  on  which  I  serve, 
and  now  my  friend  from  Arizona,  who 
has  Just  talked  about  the  budget  defi- 
cit, how  bad  it  is. 

I  saw  the  newspaper  story  this  morn- 
ing where  all  the  Republican  members 
of  the  Budget  Committee  are  united 
finally,  after  all  these  years.  Most  of 
them  have  been  there  worlcing  dili- 
gently with  the  rest  of  us  for  a  long, 
long  time. 

In  8  years  under  this  administration, 
the  deficit  has  skyrocketed,  the  na- 
tional debt  has  doubled  under  the  Re- 
publican    administration     from     less 


than  $1  trillion  when  President 
Reagan  took  office  to  over  $2  trillion, 
and  I  am  delighted,  absolutely  delight- 
ed, Mr.  President,  that  the  Republi- 
cans have  finally  awakened  to  the 
major  problem  with  regard  to  deficit 
reduction  that  many  of  us  on  this  side 
of  the  aisle  have  been  ringing  the 
alarm  bell  on  for  a  long  time. 

Mr.  President,  I  recall  very  well  how 
this  Senator  stood  on  this  floor  4,  5, 
and  6  years  ago  and  said,  "This  is  the 
time  to  put  a  freeze  into  place,"  and  I 
took  some  heat  on  that.  I  think  we  got 
24  moves.  So  I  am  delighted  that  all  of 
us  seem  to  be  finally  coming  to  the 
full  recognition  that,  boy,  have  we  got 
problems. 

Now  they  are  all  appealing  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Florida, 
the  chairman  of  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee, who  happens  to  be  a  Democrat,  to 
abandon  the  remarks  that  he  made  re- 
cently looking  forward  to  the  date  of 
April  15,  which  is  going  to  require  us 
to  make  some  hard  decisions  around 
here  and  quit  the  smoke  and  mirrors. 
So  I  am  delighted  to  join  my  Republi- 
can colleagues  by  saying,  OK,  let  us 
hold  on  to  that  $108,  billion  magical, 
absolutely  magical  and  phony,  Mr. 
President,  budget  deficit  that  every- 
one is  referring  to  as  if  it  were  written 
in  the  Good  Book.  Every  Republican 
member  of  the  Budget  Committee 
luiows  we  are  not  going  to  meet  the 
$108  biUion  deficit  this  year.  Paul 
Volcker  knows  that.  Anyone  who 
knows  anything  about  that  knows  we 
are  not  going  to  make  it  because  it  is 
so  phony  for  so  many  reasons  that  we 
have  not  begun  to  count  them  yet. 
Among  them  is  the  fact  that  we  have 
rosy  economic  estimates  that  are  in- 
cluded in  the  President's  budget  which 
is  now  before  the  Budget  Committee 
that  "meets  the  $108  billion"  deficit 
reduction  target  for  the  next  fiscal 
year.  It  is  phony.  It  is  not  truthful. 
The  people  of  America  are  being 
misled  once  again. 

I  certainly  agree  with  my  colleagues, 
and  I  will  stand  with  them,  that  it  is 
proper  to  keep  our  eye  on  that  $108 
billion  deficit.  That  is  wonderful.  Let 
us  do  that.  And  it  might  be  helpful.  I 
do  not  know.  I  Just  Imow  that  the 
President's  budget  is  phony,  it  makes 
no  sense  whatsoever,  and  anyone  who 
luiows  anything  at  aU  about  balancing 
a  Federal  budget  or  a  family  budget  or 
a  State  budget  or  any  other  kind  of 
budget  knows  it  is  phony,  luiows  we 
cannot  make  it.  There  is  no  way  to  do 
it. 

We  fooled  the  people  last  year  with 
smoke  and  mirrors  when  we  passed 
the  Gramm-Rudman  bill.  We  seem  to 
have  forgotten  that  one  of  the  key  fac- 
tors in  that  famous  Gramm-Rudman 
piece  of  legislation  was  that  we  would 
have  a  sequester;  and  with  the  seques- 
ter, of  course,  was  that  magical  devel- 
opment whereby  if  we  did  not  do  our 
duties  here,  the  sequester  would  take 


over.  We  all  know  now  that  that  was 
thrown  out  by  the  Supreme  Court. 

I  would  suggest  that  the  same 
people  who  are  complaining  about  the 
action  of  pointing  up  the  fact  that  we 
could  never  make  that,  by  Senator 
Chiles— I  would  suppose  those  people 
might  not  be  on  this  floor  advocating 
the  $108  billion  deficit,  with  the 
phony  ratchet  proposal  that  this  Sen- 
ator warned  was  phony  at  the  time  I 
voted  against  Gramm-Rudman  on  ttiis 
floor,  and  if  they  had  that  ratcheting 
in  place,  they  would  not  be  so  anxious 
to  say,  "Stay  with  it." 

Among  other  things,  as  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Mississippi,  a 
senior  member  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee,  knows  full  well,  that  rat- 
cheting-down  and  following  the  dic- 
tates and  mandates  of  Gramm- 
Rudman  would  wreck  this  Nation's  na- 
tional defense— and  do  not  be  fooled  to 
the  contrary.  It  is  wonderful  to  be  for 
all  that  is  good  and  Idnd,  and  it  is 
great  to  be  for  national  defense,  and  it 
is  great  to  be  responsible  on  fiscal  poli- 
cies after  wanton  irresponsibility  for  8 
years.  But  that  is  the  way  it  goes. 

Some  of  the  other  smoke  and  mir- 
rors  that  I  see  with  regard  to  that 
budget  involves  the  rosy  economic  as- 
sumptions that  are  contained  therein. 
The  record  would  also  show  that  last 
year,  in  conference  with  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  the  budget,  when 
we  were  talking  about  the  sequester, 
this  Senator  got  into  a  rather  lengthy 
discussion.  It  is  all  on  record.  The  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office  and  GAO 
and  the  others  were  predicting  3.3  per- 
cent to  3.5  percent  growth  in  the  econ- 
omy next  year,  and  it  will  not  be  any- 
where near  that.  I  said  it  would  be 
somewhere  between  2  percent  and  2.8 
percent.  We  wiU  be  lucky  to  beat  that. 

Today,  the  news  indicates  that  new 
orders  for  the  Nation's  long-lasting 
nondefense  goods  plummeted  a 
record— a  record,  Mr.  President— 9.9 
percent  in  January,  primarily  because 
manufacturers  bought  less  machinery, 
the  Commerce  Department  said  today, 
on  Thursday. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  in  for  some 
deep,  deep  trouble.  I  am  not  blaming 
the  Republicans.  I  am  not  blaming  the 
Democrats.  I  am  blaming  the  system. 
To  come  up  here  now  and  have  a 
unanimous  RepubUcan  statement  of 
good  will  and  appeals  to  the  chairman 
of  the  Budget  Committee,  in  my  opin- 
ion, is  nothing  more  than  poUtical 
hogwash,  nothing  more  than  trying  to 
pin  the  taU  on  somebody  else's 
donkey,  when  the  donkey  has  already 
left  the  bam. 

One  of  the  leading  economists  of  the 
Nation  predicted  today  that,  as  a 
result  of  these  new  orders,  this  is 
something  we  cannot  overlook.  This  is 
something  we  had  better  realize  and 
we  had  better  recognize.  He  said  that 
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probaldy  we  are  going  to  have  around 
a  S  percent  ONP  ptnrth. 


condition,  with  poverty  and  ignorance 
and    dangers   to    health,    people    ill- 


many   Kicaraguans   felt   the   Somoza 
family  was  tolerated  or  supported  by 
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Tenth.  Economic  and  cultiual  agree- 


^tA. 1  - 


(1)  Their  faith  In  finding  a  poUtical  solu- 
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prolMldy  we  »re  goinc  to  have  around 
a  S  percent  ONP  growth. 

If  ytw  figured  a  2  percent  ONP 
growth  ■•  coowared  with  over  a  3  per- 
cent ONP  growth  over  here  with  the 
I^Mny  budget  amt  by  the  President, 
you  win  see  that  that  $108  biUi<Hi 
myth  that  la  lUll  being  sold  on  the 
floor  of  the  UjB.  Senate  as  a  reasona- 
ble goal  is  not  there.  It  is  not  going  to 
be  there. 

I  have  no  (luarrel  at  all  with  any  of 
my  ooUeagues  who  want  to  maintain 
that  goal  of  $108  billion  as  the  deficit, 
ai  embodied  in  Oramm-Rudman,  so 
long  as  they  would  have  the  courage 
to  come  oat  and  say.  "Of  course,  we 
know  we  are  not  going  to  meet  it.  We 
are  Just  using  it  as  a  myth  to  fool  the 
publie." 

So  I  hope  that  sometime  down  the 
line,  whoi  somebody  looks  back  at  the 
RaoMD.  they  will  take  a  look  at  what 
happened  today,  in  the  Washington 
Post  story  about  the  Republicans 
i^awiiiwftiMiy  asking,  in  a  very  pious 
fashkm.  the  Democratic  chairman  of 
the  Budget  Committee  to  change  his 
goals,  when  all  that  the  chairman  of 
the  Budget  Cranmittee  is  tn^lng  to  do 
Is  to  tell  the  people  of  America  the 
truth,  to  try  to  bring  some  truth  in 
budgeting  to  the  floor  of  the  U.S. 
Senate,  which  I  think  the  people  of 
America  might  enjoy  if  we  began  to 
tell  them  the  truth,  once  again,  rather 
than  to  parade  political  figures  before 
them  and  trying  to  pin  the  tail  on  the 
wrong  donkey  at  the  wrong  end. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  has  an  official  memorandum 
before  it  which  provides  that  imder 
the  provisions  order,  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  is  to  be  recognized. 

The  Smator  from  North  Carolina. 
The  Senator  has  10  minutes. 


THE  COSTA  RICAN  PEACE 
INrnATIVE 

Mr.  SANFORD.  Mr.  President,  there 
is  fresh  hope  for  solving  the  problems 
in  Central  America.  The  four  democra- 
cies, under  the  leadership  of  President 
Arias  of  Costa  Rica,  are  examining  a 
new  initiative  intended  to  stop  the 
fighting,  and  to  ensure  democracy  and 
security,  in  the  region. 

Tlie  Presidaits  of  these  four  coim- 
trles  met  in  San  Jose  on  February  16 
and  wHI  assemble  again  shortly  in 
Ouatemala.  with  the  Nicaraguan 
Presidait.  to  deUberate  the  details  of 
thIsinttlaUve. 

This  effort  deserves  the  support  and 
encouragement  of  the  United  States. 

Central  America  holds  stories  of  tri- 
umph and  stories  of  tragedy.  The  tri- 
umph is  of  the  human  spirit,  finally 
Imtatent  <m  liberty,  now  manifest  in 
four  Central  American  democracies. 
The  great  tragedy  is  in  the  human 


condition,  with  poverty  and  ignorance 
and  dangers  to  health,  people  ill- 
housed  and  ill-nourished,  and  limited 
economic  opportunity  and  education. 

Honduras,  with  4.7  million  people,  is 
the  poorest  Central  American  nation. 
Families  try  to  get  by  on  less  than  $60 
a  month  after  inflation  has  nearly 
doubled  prices  over  the  last  10  years. 
Half  the  able-bodied  people  are  unem- 
ployed or  underemployed.  There's  1 
doctor  for  every  3,000  people.  Of  every 
1.000  children  bom,  over  70  die  before 
their  first  birthday.  Fewer  than  half 
the  people  even  have  access  to  safe 
drtoklng  water. 

Honduras  is  saddled  with  an  enor- 
mous foreign  debt.  Its  external  debt 
CQUals  nearly  two-thirds  of  its  total 
gross  national  product.  Their  $860  mil- 
lion in  exports  are  wiped  out  by  their 
need  to  import  $1.3  billion  in  goods. 

Their  democracy  is  still  fragile,  but 
for  the  first  time  they  have  had  two 
successive  democratic  Presidential 
elections,  and  a  third  appears  assured. 

In  El  Salvador,  with  5.1  million 
people,  economic  conditions  are  no 
better,  with  the  infrastructure  ravaged 
by  earthquakes  and  guerrillas,  and 
thousands  of  people  dislocated  by  the 
war.  In  Guatamala,  with  8.3  million 
people,  conditions  are  only  slightly 
better. 

These  are  the  three  newer  democra- 
cies, where  poverty  makes  opportunity 
and  the  good  life  a  distant  dream. 
These  are  the  three  countries  where 
democracy  and  freedom  are  jeopard- 
ized by  the  misery  of  the  struggling 
peasant  and  the  urban  dweller  crowd- 
ed in  rickety  shacks.  It  is  a  land  of 
little  opportunity,  and  mounting  prob- 
lems—all an  invitation  to  uprising— 
and  the  strong  man  promising  new 
things  but  bringing  old  oppression.  It 
is  a  climate  ripe  for  the  false  song  of 
commimism,  and  countering  that 
threat  and  that  poverty  is  our  basic 
challenge  if  we  care  about  our  neigh- 
bors. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the 
United  States  had  occupied  Nicaragua 
with  marines  from  1909  until  1933, 
and  that  from  1936  the  dictatorship  of 
the  Somoza  family  and  the  National 
Guard  ruled  with  increasing  brutality 
and  corruption  until  1979.  By  the  end, 
the  unbridled  murder,  torture,  and 
robbery  by  the  Somozas,  and  their  as- 
sassination of  the  editor  of  the  leading 
newspaper.  La  Prensa,  mobilized  a 
broad  opposition.  The  business  com- 
munity, the  church,  professional 
groups,  and  a  dozen  political  parties 
rose  up  in  opposition,  adding  their 
strength  to  the  Sandinista  National 
Liberation  Front  [FSLNl,  which  had 
been  waging  guerrilla  war  against  the 
Somoza  government  for  nearly  two 
decades.  Anastasio  Somoza  and  his 
gang  fled. 

These  new  revolutionary  forces  were 
generally  resentful  of  the  United 
States  because  of  the  occupation,  and 
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many  Kicaraguans  felt  the  Somoza 
family  was  tolerated  or  supported  by 
the  United  SUtes. 

It  was  in  this  climate  of  revolution 
and  resentment  that  the  Oovemment 
of  National  Reconstruction  came  to 
power,  with  all  political  parties  and 
others  represented  by  a  33  member  na- 
tional council,  and  a  Junta  of  5.  of 
which  I  were  Sandinista  National  Lib- 
eration Front  [FSLN]  members.  They 
adopted  a  grand  purpose,  designated 
"The  Declaration  of  San  Jose,"  prom- 
ising free  and  regular  elections,  eco- 
nomic and  agrarian  reform,  pluralism 
and  democracy,  human  rights  and  Jus- 
tice. But  it  was  not  to  be— not  right 
away. 

The  fox  was  in  the  henhouse.  The 
Sandinistas  dominated  the  new  gov- 
ernment because  they  were  the  politi- 
cal party  that  was  also  a  military  orga- 
nization. By  1982  the  FSLN  had 
almost  completely  taken  over  the  new 
government,  a  state  of  emergency  had 
been  declared,  and  a  one-party  govern- 
ment established.  It  was  this  consoli- 
dation of  political  power  and  suppres- 
sion of  personal  freedoms  that  began 
the  series  of  events  that  have  devel- 
oped into  the  warlike  situation  we  see 
today. 

Independent  groups  and  organiza- 
tions, the  other  political  parties,  the 
Catholic  Church,  and  labor  iinions 
were  suppressed,  limited,  or  relegated 
to  the  sidelines.  La  Prensa  was 
banned.  In  1984  an  election  was  held, 
and  Daniel  Ortega  was  elected  Presi- 
dent for  6  years.  Ortega  was  one  of  the 
nine  commandantes,  those  who  had 
led  the  Sandinista  military  and  who 
controfled  the  FSLN.  Most  of  the  inde- 
pendent parties,  claiming  FSLN  elec- 
tion mlinlpulation,  boycotted  the  elec- 
tion, but  the  Sandinistas  claimed  a 
mandate  and  became  further  en- 
trenched. 

The  other  four  Central  American 
countries  felt  threatened  by  this  pro- 
gression of  events.  The  United  States 
began  supporting  opposition  groups 
within  Nicaragua,  including  the  Con- 
tras,  a  group  consisting  largely  of  the 
Nicaragua  Democratic  Front  [FDN] 
guerrilla  army. 

The  Sandinista  government  today 
depends  on  the  Soviet  Union  for  food, 
oil,  equipment,  and  military  materials, 
and  on  Soviet  technicians  and  Cuban 
military  instructors  and  advisers.  A 
virtual  state  of  war  exists,  although 
the  United  States  and  Nicaragua 
maintadin  diplomatic  relations  and  am- 
bassadors. 

To  the  south  of  Nicaragua  is  Costa 
Rica,  a  relatively  prosperous  coimtry 
with  a  long  tradition  of  democracy  and 
pluralism.  Costa  Rica  has  had  no  army 
since  1S49  and  has  a  friendly  relation- 
ship with  the  United  States.  The 
democratic  foundation  of  Costa  Rica  is 
sound,  but  it  is  Jeopardized  by  an 
influx  of  Nicaraguan  refugees  and  the 
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hovering  threat  of  a  powerful  Nicara- 
guan Army.  Costa  Rica  and  the  three 
fledging  democracies  all  have  support- 
ed the  United  States  opposition  to  the 
Sandinista  government. 

The  United  States  policy  toward 
Nicaragua  has  been  to  support  mili- 
tary action,  but  also  to  rely  upon  nego- 
tiation. There  have  been  a  series  of  ef- 
forts to  pursue  diplomatic  and  politi- 
cal paths  to  peace  and  security  in  the 
region.  In  1983,  the  President  of  the 
United  States  appointed  the  Biparti- 
san C(Hnmission  on  Central  America, 
headed  by  former  Secretary  of  State 
Henry  Kissinger,  and  its  report  in- 
cludes recommendations  for  seeking  a 
peaceful  solution.  The  Contadora  na- 
tions have  put  forward  their  blueprint 
for  peace.  Unfortunately,  despite  ef- 
forts of  the  Contadora  nations,  the 
support  group,  the  United  Nations  and 
the  Organization  of  American  States, 
the  Contadora  process  has  been 
stalled  for  some  time.  The  United 
States,  relying  on  military  pressure  to 
force  change  by  Nicaragua,  has  found 
military  pressure  easier  than  bringing 
about  political  change. 

Finally,  there  is  a  ray  of  new  hope. 
Last  week,  through  the  extraordinary 
efforts  of  President  Oscar  Arias  of 
Costa  Rica,  the  Presidents  of  the  four 
Central  American  democracies  met  in 
San  Jose  and  set  forth  their  plan  for 
peace,  security,  and  democratization  in 
the  region.  They  have  invited  Nicara- 
gua to  Join  them  in  establishing  a 
peaceful  and  democratic  Central 
America.  These  are  the  nations  most 
affected  by  the  path  of  Nicaragua. 
This  proposal  by  President  Arias  con- 
tains the  following  points: 

First.  National  reconciliation,  begun 
with  amnesty  for  political  and  related 
offenses,  monitored  by  a  commission, 
and  dialog  with  nonmilitary  internal 
opposition  groups. 

Second.  A  cease  fire. 

Third.  A  process  that  would  lead  to  a 
democratic  representative  form  of  gov- 
ernment, with  honest  periodic  elec- 
tions and  guaranteed  civil  rights. 

Fourth.  Free  and  democratic  elec- 
tions, which  would  be  monitored  by 
the  OAS,  for  membership  on  the 
newly  created  Central  American  Par- 
liament. 

Fifth.  A  suspension  of  all  extrare- 
gional  military  aid,  overt  or  covert,  to 
insurgent  or  irregiilar  forces. 

Sixth.  An  end  to  attempts  to  destabi- 
lize the  governments  of  Central  Amer- 
ican countries. 

Seventh.  A  reduction  of  arms. 

Eighth.  Creation  of  a  committee 
comprised  of  the  Secretaries  General 
of  the  United  Nations  and  Organiza- 
tion of  American  States  and  the  for- 
eign ministers  of  the  Contadora  Group 
and  the  support  group  to  supervise 
and  verify  execution  of  the  plan. 

Ninth.  An  evaluation  of  progress  by 
the  Presidents  of  the  five  Central 
American  countries. 


Tenth.  Economic  and  cultural  agree- 
ments which  will  permit  accelerated 
development. 

Can  the  Costa  Rican  initiative  suc- 
ceed? President  Arias  thinks  it  might, 
that  it  may  convince  Nicaragua  to  rec- 
oncile with  its  neighbors  in  peace. 
And,  it  should  be  remembered,  the 
Nicaraguans  recently  adopted  a  consti- 
tution providing  for  free  institutions 
and  regular  elections;  and  although 
suspended,  it  is  a  document  on  which 
the  Costa  Rican  initiative  can  focus.  It 
is  encouraging  that  the  Nicaraguan 
Government  accepted,  within  3  days, 
the  invitation  to  meet  with  the  four 
democracies  in  Esquipulas,  Guatema- 
la, to  discuss  the  Costa  Rican  proposal. 

The  Sandinistas  have  ample  reason 
to  seek  a  political  reconciliation,  both 
with  their  internal  opposition  and 
with  their  neighbors.  Within  Nicara- 
gua, there  is  significant  civil  resistance 
to  the  Sandinista  government,  includ- 
ing the  other  political  parties,  business 
leaders,  the  religious  and  civic  leaders, 
and  others.  The  people  are  imhappy 
with  food  and  consumer  goods  short- 
ages. The  economy  is  reeling.  Nearly 
half  of  their  budget  goes  to  military 
defense.  Their  foreign  debt  is  rising. 
They  need  a  change. 

With  this  latest  peace  proposal, 
Costa  Rica,  the  region's  strongest  and 
oldest  democracy,  has  taken  the  initia- 
tive, drawing  together  in  imity  the 
other  three  democracies,  and  urging 
the  fifth  country,  Nicaragua,  to  join  in 
democratic  assurances  of  peace,  jus- 
tice, freedom,  and  security. 

This  is  an  historic  moment — the 
Central  Americans  have  seized  their 
own  destiny  and  spoken  with  one  voice 
for  democracy  and  peace.  Who  better 
to  craft  a  peace  plan  for  the  region 
that  the  democratic  governments  of 
the  region?  Who  better  to  appeal  to 
Nicaragua  than  its  neighbors,  whose 
history,  geography,  and  culture  are  so 
closely  entwined? 

This  Central  American  proposal 
merits  our  full  support.  It  is  a  bold 
effort  by  the  four  Central  American 
governments  which  have  the  most  at 
stake.  It  caiuiot  succeed  without  the 
help  and  endorsement  of  the  United 
States.  They  deserve  our  strong  sup- 
port. 

I  am  submitting  a  concurrent  resolu- 
tion of  support  by  the  U.S.  Congress, 
which  I  now  send  to  the  desk  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed 
in  the  Recobs. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  con- 
current resolution  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  COH.  Res.  24 

Whereas  the  heads  of  state  of  Costa  Rica. 
El  Salvador,  Guatemala,  and  Honduras  met 
in  San  Jose,  Costa  Rica,  on  February  15, 
1987,  for  the  purpose  of  formulating  a  re- 
gional proposal  for  brining  about  an  end  to 
the  armed  conflict  in  Central  America: 

Wherems  these  heads  of  state  have  reaf- 
firmed— 


(1)  Their  faith  In  finding  a  political  solu- 
tion to  the  problems  in  the  region  and  have 
recognized  their  regional  respondbllity  to 
seek  a  stable  and  durable  peace  through 
diplomatic  negotiations  and  political  dialog; 
and 

(2>  their  belief  that  such  a  durable  peace 
is  only  possible  within  the  cmitext  of  demo- 
cratic regimes  which  are  committed  to 
eradicating  extreme  poverty,  to  "^uhliwhlnt 
an  effective  means  for  equal  opportunity  for 
all  elements  of  society,  and  to  establishing  a 
pluralistic  society  where  dialog  among  the 
various  elements  of  society  is  permitted  to 
occur  and  free  and  periodic  elections  are 
held; 

Whereas  these  heads  of  state  specifically 
endorsed  the  "Procedure  for  Establishing  a 
Firm  and  Durable  Peace  in  Central  Amer- 
ica" proposed  in  San  Jose  by  Oscar  Arias 
Sanchez,  the  President  of  Costa  Rica,  as  a 
useful  and  constructive  proposal  for  discus- 
sion with  an  end  toward  establishing  a  de- 
finitive timetable  for  ending  the  cycle  of  vi- 
olence in  Central  America:  and 

Whereas  the  heads  of  SUte  of  CosU  Rica, 
El  Salvador,  Guatemala,  and  Honduras 
intend  to  transmit  this  proposal  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Nicaragua  and  to  extend  a 
formal  invitation  to  the  President  of  Nicara- 
gua to  participate  in  discussions  with  the 
goal  of  executing  a  plan  for  a  definitive  and 
verifiable  program  for  establishing  peace  in 
Central  America:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolvtd  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurringJ.  That  (a)  the  Con- 
gress applauds  the  recent  bold  initiative  by 
the  heads  of  state  of  Costa  Rica.  El  Salva- 
dor, Guatemala,  and  Honduras,  and  con- 
gratulates them  on  the  significant  contribu- 
tion mtuie  by  this  initiative  toward  ending 
armed  conflict,  and  reinforcing  democracy, 
in  Central  America. 

(b)  The  Congress  strongly  supports  this 
initiative  and  looks  forward  to  the  summit 
meeting  In  Esquipulas,  Guatemala,  within 
the  next  three  months,  as  the  next  phase  in 
this  historic  effort  of  the  Central  American 
heads  of  state  to  forge  a  firm  and  lasting 
peace  in  Central  America. 

THE  COSTA  RICAN  PEACE  IKmATIVE 

Mr.  TREBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  this  con- 
current resolution  commending  the 
peace  initiative  recently  launched  by 
President  Oscar  Arias  Sanchez  of 
Costa  Rica. 

I  recently  returned  from  Central 
America,  where  I  met  with  the  leaders 
of  Costa  Rica,  Guatemala,  El  Salva- 
dor, and  Honduras.  I  came  away  from 
that  trip  deeply  impressed  by  the  com- 
mitment of  these  leaders  to  peace,  de- 
mocracy, and  security  in  their  region. 

The  Arias  proposal  is  a  significant 
step  toward  achieving  those  goals. 
Moreover,  it  underscores  the  fact  that 
the  leadership  required  for  a  peaceful, 
democractic  solution  to  the  Central 
American  conflict  must  come  from  the 
Central  Americans  themselves. 

It  is  the  fledgling  democracies  sur- 
rounding Nicaragua  who  have  the 
most  to  lose  from  the  consolidation  of 
a  Communist  regime  in  Idanagua. 
President  Arias  and  the  other  demo- 
cratic leaders  have  recognized  that 
there  is  little  chance  for  substantial 
economic  investment  in  their  countries 
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M  loDC  u  there  ii  an  anned  Commu- 
nlit  camp  next  door  In  Nicarmcua. 
Tliey  have  realised  that  democracy 
and  freedom  are  the  keys  to  a  lozig- 
teim  settlement  of  the  Central  Ameri- 
can '*«n^*«'*  And  they  have  taken  a 
bold  and  vMonary  step  by  trying  to 
becin  fonnulatinc  their  own  regional 
peAoe  idan. 

Tbe  multed  States  ought  to  encour- 
age the  efforts  of  the  Central  Ameri- 
can democneies  to  shape  their  own 
«*—«"«—  We  have  vital  strategic,  eco- 
nomic, and  moral  interests  at  stake  in 
the  region.  Those  interests  are  well- 
served  by  the  Arias  initiaUve.  and  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  Join  me  in  sup- 
porttng  this  concurrent  resolution 
ttmminmnMn^  Arias  and  Us  democratic 
otdleagues  in  the  region. 

Tarn  mauoK  mnr  iuffost  a  mtlohatic 

mTLSMBrriM  CBimAL  AMKUCA 

Mr.  FOXu  Mr.  President,  I  strongly 
support  this  important  concurrent  res- 
olution putting  the  force  of  the  Senate 
behind  the  recmt  initiative  of  Costa 
Rica  to  achieve  a  diplomatic  settle- 
ment to  the  conflict  in  Central  Amer- 
ica. I  have  long  argued  that  the  best 
hope  for  peace  in  the  region  is  a  dlplo- 
mi^ic.  political  settlement  and  be- 
lieved that  the  Contadora  process,  de- 
veloped by  the  countries  of  the  region 
was  the  answer.  The  new  proposal  ini- 
tiated by  Costa  Rican  President  Arias. 
and  refined  in  San  Jose  at  a  meeting 
with  the  Presidents  of  Ouatemala. 
Hoodiuas.  and  El  Salvador,  builds  on 
CaaXMidan.  and  places  the  responsibil- 
ity for  the  forging  of  an  ultimate 
peace  in  Central  America  on  the  five 
nations  themselves. 

The  new  peace  initiative  calls  for  the 
nations  suffering  armed  struggle  to 
i^f»i«^»  extensive  dialog  with  all  non- 
mllltary  internal  political  opposition 
groups  In  order  to  promote  national 
reoancQlation:  it  sets  up  criteria  for 
the  democratidaatloii  process  by  call- 
ing for  political  pliiralism  and  com- 
plete freedom  of  the  press,  radio,  and 
TV;  using  these  standards,  it  calls  for 
the  free  dectlon  of  a  Central  Ameri- 
can Parliament  supervised  by  the  Or- 
ganhati<m  of  American  States,  to  be 
followed  by  free  elections,  with  the 
same  crltola.  in  the  individual  coun- 
tries according  to  their  election  sched- 
ules; it  requests  that  all  foreign  coun- 
tries currently  aiding  insurgent  or  Ir- 
regular f  orees  in  the  region  to  suspend 
such  aid.  and  asserts  that  the  Central 
American  nations  cannot  permit  the 
use  of  their  territory  to  support  the 
destabOisatkni  of  the  respective  gov- 
exnments:  it  initiatifn  negotiations  to 
achieve  a  reduction  of  armaments;  and 
it  calls  for  international  supervision 
and  verifieatlon  of  the  various  provi- 
sions of  the  plan  by  the  Secretaries 
Gcnenl  of  the  United  Nations  and  the 
OAS.  as  weD  as  the  Foreign  Ministers 
of  the  Contadora  and  support  groups. 

The  next  step  in  this  process  will  be 
a  meeting  In  the  coming  months  in 


Qimtemala  of  the  Presidents  of  all  the 
Central  American  countries,  including 
Nioaragua.  to  discuss  and  further 
refine  the  document  developed  in  San 
Joae.  This  meeting  will  be  crucial  to 
the  future  peace  and  security  of  the 
reitf  on.  This  new  initiative  not  only  de- 
serves the  strong  support  of  the  Con- 
gress but  it  is  imperative  that  the  ad- 
ministration gives  its  total  support  and 
allow  the  nations  of  the  region  them- 
selves to  forge  their  own  destiny. 

I  congratulate  Senator  Saitforo  for 
presenting  this  concurrent  resolution 
which  resulted  from  his  recent  visit  to 
the  region.  I  am  very  proud  to  be  an 
original  cosponsor  of  this  bipartisan 
effort  and  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join 
in  support. 

Mr.  SANPORD.  Mr.  President,  fol- 
lowing this  concurrent  resolution.  I 
wijfti  to  have  printed  a  related  state- 
ment which  was  adopted  by  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  as  an 
amendment  to  Senator  Dodd's  bill,  S. 
184.  While  this  wUl  ultimately  be  re- 
corded in  the  Congressional  Record. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

UsiTED  States  Pouct  Toward  Nicaragua 

It  Is  the  Sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
foUowtng  United  States  policy  with  respect 
to  Klcaragua  would  best  promote  United 
States  national  security  and  foreign  policy 
interests  in  the  Central  American  Region: 

(A)  United  States  policy  toward  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Nicaragua  shall  be  guided  by  the 
requirements  of  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations,  the  Charter  of  the  Organization  of 
American  States  and  by  the  Inter-American 
Treaty  of  Reciprocal  Assistance. 

(B)  Consistent  with  these  solemn  treaty 
commitments,  the  United  States  shall  sup- 
port negotiations  and  other  diplomatic  ef- 
forts aimed  at  promoting  and  enhancing  ( 1 ) 
United  States  security  interests  with  respect 
to  Nicaragua;  and  (2)  the  development  and 
groirth  of  democratic  institutions  in  Nicara- 
gua 

(C)  The  United  States  recognizes  the 
interconnection  of  its  security  interests  in 
the  region  and  the  establishment  of  demo- 
cratic institutions  in  Nicaragua  and  consid- 
ers both  to  be  of  great  importance  to  the 
United  States.  At  the  same  time,  however, 
the  United  States  recognizes  that  the 
former  is  a  matter  which  requires  immedi- 
ate attention,  while  the  latter  may  realisti- 
cally require  a  longer  time  to  achieve.  Ac- 
cordingly, United  States  policy  while  seek- 
ing to  achieve  both  objectives,  does  not  con- 
dition its  pursuit  of  either  one  on  the 
acbievement  of  the  other. 

(D)  With  respect  to  United  States  security 
concerns  raised  by  the  current  situation  in 
Niou-agua,  it  shall  be  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  to  support  negotiations, 
which  have  as  their  goal  a  verifiable  agree- 
ment binding  on  the  government  of  Nicara- 
gua Such  agreement  shall  at  a  minimum— 

(1)  prohibit  the  establishment  of  foreign 
miStary  installations  and  bases:  (2)  bar  the 
introduction  of  sophisticated  or  destabiliz- 
ing weapons;  (3)  provide  for  the  removal  of 
all  foreign  military  advisors  and  security 
penonnel;  (4)  place  limitations  and  restric- 
tions on  the  size  and  structure  of  the  armed 


forces  and  military  establishment;  (5)  pre- 
clude aa4stance  to  guerrilla  forces  or  para^ 
military  groupK  and  (6)  establish  adequate 
means  of  verification.  Including  on-site  in- 
spection, to  ensure  compliance. 

(E>  With  reelect  to  faeUlUting  the  esUb- 
Ushment  and  growth  of  democratic  institu- 
tions In  )ficaracua.  It  shall  be  the  policy  of 
the  United  States  to  support  negotiations, 
which  have  as  their  goal  a  verifiable  agree- 
ment Mndlns  on  the  Oovemment  of  Nicara- 
gua. Such  agreement  shall  at  a  minimum— 

(1)  provide  the  foundation  ultimately  for 
a  systiem  of  government  based  upon  respect 
for  democratic  principles  and  political  plu- 
ralism; (I)  provide  for  adherence  to  consti- 
tutional practices  and  procedures;  (3)  guar- 
antee freedom  of  speech,  freedom  of  the 
press,  freedom  of  religion  and  freedom  of 
assembly;  (4)  safeguard  property  rights  and 
provide  for  economic  self-determination;  (5) 
require  a  free,  fair,  and  open  electoral  proc- 
ess, with  provisions  for  the  regular  and  peri- 
odic scheduling  of  elections;  (6)  provide  for 
a  fair  antf  impartial  court  system  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  Justice  and  law  enforcement; 
and  (7)  establish  adequate  means  of  verifica- 
tion of  the  terms  of  the  agreement,  includ- 
ing on-site  inspection,  to  ensure  compliance. 

(F)  The  United  SUtes  shall  assist  the  four 
democratic  governments  of  Central  Amer- 
ica: Costa  Rica,  Guatemala,  El  Salvador, 
Honduras;  as  well  as  Nicaragua  If  the  objec- 
tives of  subsections  (D)  and  (E)  of  this  sec- 
tion are  achieved,  in  creating  a  regional  eco- 
nomic development  and  recovery  program, 
including  humanitarian  aid.  the  strengthen- 
ing of  education  and  health  facilities,  the 
extension  of  business  and  employment  op- 
portunities; and  the  United  States  shall 
urge  other  democractic  nations  to  join  In  an 
extensive  program  of  assistance  for  the 
sound  economic  growth  and  advancement  of 
Central  America. 

Mr.  SANPORD.  Thank  you,  Mr. 
President. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Yes, 
sir.  Thaaik  you. 

Does  the  Senator  from  California 
seek  recognition? 

Mr.  Wn^ON.  Mr.  President,  when 
we  are  on  routine  morning  business  I 
will  see|[  recognition.  Am  I  correct  in 
my  understanding  that  we  are  con- 
tinuing with  special  orders? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Yes, 
we  have  special  orders.  The  Senator 
from  Alaslui  has  a  special  order. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  I  thank  my  col- 
league from  California,  and  I  would 
accommodate  my  colleague  but  I 
assume  that  we  are  under  special 
orders? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Yes. 


Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Thank  you.  Mr. 
President. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE  SENATOR 
FROM  ALASKA 

The  PRESIDESrr  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Murkow- 
SKil  is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  I  will  not  take 
10  minutes.  If  it  is  so  appropriate  I  will 
be  happy  to  share  my  remaining  time 
with  Tcss  collestfue  from  California  if 
indeed  he  is  pressed  for  time. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  We 
will  get  to  that. 


AMERICA  NEEDS  ALASKAN  OIL 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President, 
it  seems  to  be  the  case  in  this  country 
that  they  never  put  a  traffic  light  on 
the  comer  untU  after  someone  has 
been  hurt.  Unfortunately,  this  has 
been  our  Nation's  approach  to  the 
questions  surroimding  our  long-term 
energy  needs.  We  never  seem  to  ask 
ourselves,  where  will  the  oil  come 
from?  That  is,  until  we  are  in  the 
midst  of  an  oil  crisis.  Then  we  seem 
always  to  be  aslcing,  where  did  it  go— 
as  we  stand  in  gas  lines  and  blame  the 
Government  for  not  acting.  We  have 
already  received  warnings  from  the  ap- 
propriate agency.  The  Secretary  of  In- 
terior has  predicted  that  there  will  be 
energy  shortages,  that  there  will  \x 
gas  lines  again  in  this  country,  because 
Congress  is  not  meeting  its  responsibil- 
ities. 

The  100th  Congress  has  an  historic 
opportunity  to  reverse  that  trend  and 
take  a  major  step  toward  ensuring 
that  our  Nation  remains  less  depend- 
ent on  foreign  oil.  In  the  coming 
months,  we  will  begin  debate  on  what 
will  probably  be  the  largest  energy-re- 
lated decision  of  the  late  20th  centu- 
ry— oil  exploration  inside  the  Arctic 
National  WUdllfe  Refuge  [ANWRl. 

Mr.  I»resident,  Senator  Stevens  and 
I  have  previously  circulated  a  "Dear 
Colleague"  letter.  In  it  we  ask  that 
Senators  closely  examine  all  sides  of 
the  many  complex  questions  surround- 
ing ANWR.  I  repeat  that  call  to  my 
colleagues  today. 

Because  there  are  those,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, who  would  pigeon  hole  the  par- 
ties involved  in  this  debate— those  who 
would  say  the  ANWR  issue  is  black 
and  white — either/or— who  would 
paint  ANWR  as  a  choice  between  ex- 
ploitation and  preservation,  a  choice 
between  caribou  and  oil. 

Some  environmental  organizations 
argue  that  Alaslui's  environment  will 
be  destroyed  if  oil  exploration-  takes 
place  in  ANWR.  These  arguments 
have  a  familiar  ring.  Less  than  20 
years  ago,  the  same  organizations  were 
leading  the  charge  with  the  same 
Issues  against  the  Alaska  pipeline. 
They  said  the  same  things  back  then 
and  were  sulisequently  proven  very 
wrong. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  many  sides 
to  the  ANWR  issue.  Our  experience  at 
Prudhoe  Bay  proves  we  can  explore 
for  oil  on  Alaska's  north  slope  without 
damaging  the  environment.  The  com- 
monly heard  assertion  that  caribou 
cannot  survive  along  side  prudent  oil 
development  is  simply  not  true.  There 
were  about  3,000  caribou  in  Prudhoe 
Bay  in  1972.  Today  that  number  has 
increased  fivefold  to  nearly  14,000. 
There  is  no  either/or  choice.  We  can 
have  both  oil  and  wildlife  protection. 


Opponents  of  exploration  in  ANWR 
also  fail  to  mention  that  we  are  talk- 
ing about  opening  only  1.5  million 
acres  of  an  18  million  acre  refuge  that 
already  has  8  million  acres  of  designat- 
ed wilderness.  Even  If  the  Coastal 
Plain  were  at  full  development,  less 
than  one  one-thousandth  of  1  percent 
(.0001%)  of  ANWR  would  be  touched. 

Few  of  my  colleagues  have  a  real  ap- 
preciation of  the  size  and  vastness  of 
Alaska  and  the  Coastal  Plain  of  the 
Arctic. 

I  only  ask  my  colleagues  to  remem- 
ber that  currently  we  aie  only  talking 
about  exploring  for  oil.  We  do  not 
know  that  oil  is  there.  You  usually 
don't  find  it  when  you  look  for  it. 

I  would  also  ask  my  colleagues  to  re- 
member that  currently  we  are  only 
talking  about  exploring  for  oil.  There 
is  no  guarantee  that  any  will  be  found 
and  even  if  Congress  gave  the  go- 
ahead  today  for  oil  exploration  to 
begin  in  ANWR.  it  would  be  10  to  15 
years  liefore  oil  would  be  on  line  and 
ready  to  be  delivered  to  U.S.  consum- 
ers. That  is  why  it  is  so  important  we 
have  the  lead  time. 

The  argument,  therefore,  is  over  the 
strategically  important  oil  reserves 
which  ANWR  potentially  represents. 
The  United  States  has  the  strongest 
environmental  laws  in  the  world  and 
Alaskans  are  dedicated  to  maintain 
clear  air,  water  and  that  special  Alaska 
lifestyle  we  love.  Our  laws  will  ensure 
that  exploration  in  ANWR  will  be  con- 
sistent with  the  protection  of  the 
other  resources,  like  caribou,  that  are 
important  to  our  national  heritage 
and  our  native  people. 

America  proved  with  the  Alaska 
pipeline  that  development  could  be 
done  right.  I  am  confident  ANWR  can 
be  explored  with  the  same  success. 

The  ANWR  Coastal  Plain  lies  next 
to  the  Arctic  Ocean  east  of  Prudhoe 
Bay.  Purdhoe  Bay,  the  largest  oil  field 
in  North  America,  currently  accounts 
for  25  percent  of  the  United  States  do- 
mestic oil  production.  The  Coastal 
Plain  of  ANWR  is  generally  regarded 
as  the  most  promising  unexplored  on 
shore  oil  and  gas  prospect  in  this 
hemisphere. 

In  the  Alaska  National  Interest 
Lands  Conservation  Act  of  1980,  Con- 
gress expressly  reserved  for  future 
consideration  the  question  of  whether 
oil  and  gas  exploration  should  t>e  al- 
lowed on  the  1.5  million  acre  Coastal 
Plain  of  ANWR.  To  facilitate  that 
deiiate.  Congress  directed  the  Depart- 
ment of  Interior  to  prepare  a  compre- 
hensive study  of  the  Coastal  Plain's 
fish,  wildlife  and  oil  and  gas  resources. 

Well,  Mr.  President,  the  Department 
released  the  initial  draft  of  that  study 
in  November. 

It  predicts  a  95-percent  chance  that 
there  are  4.8  billion  barrels  of  oil  in 
place. 

Further,  it  says  there  is  a  5-percent 
chance  that  the  area  contains  more 


than  29.4  billion  barrels  of  oil.  These 
are  significant  numbers,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. 

Based  on  these  predictions  and  the 
determination  that  exploration  can 
occur  without  significant  detrimental 
impact  to  the  enviromnent,  the  Interi- 
or draft  report  recommends  that  the 
entire  Coastal  Plain  be  opened  to  oil 
and  gas  exploration.  The  Department 
is  presently  taking  public  comments 
on  the  report  and  anticipates  sending 
the  final  version  to  Congress  in  April. 

In  light  of  the  recent  explosive 
growth  in  our  Nation's  oil  imports  and 
the  continuing  decline  in  oxir  proven 
domestic  reserves,  it  is  critical  that  we 
explore  the  Coastal  Plain  to  determine 
precisely  how  much  oil  if  any,  is  there. 
No  such  exploration  will  take  place 
unless  Congress  expressly  authorizes 
it.  Without  question,  Alaska's  oil  is  a 
key  component  of  our  national  energy 
security.  But  1  would  remind  my  col- 
leagues that  we  prevailed  in  the  U.S. 
Senate  by  only  one  vote  to  authorize 
the  Trans-Alaska  pipeline  which  is 
now  carrying  nearly  25  percent  of  the 
domestic  oil  supply  of  this  coimtry. 
The  Vice  President  broke  the  tie,  Mr. 
President,  when  we  authorized  the 
pipeline.  In  light  of  that  fact,  we 
should  all  stop  and  ask  ourselves, 
where  would  we  be  today  if  it  were  not 
for  Prudhoe  Bay  oU? 

I  would  direct  my  colleagues  to  an 
article  on  the  front  page  of  the  Febru- 
ary 17  New  York  Times.  It  quotes  Gov- 
ernment and  private-sector  analysts 
who  warn  that  despite  high  prices  and 
a  more  stable  market,  it  is  almost  inev- 
itable that  the  United  States  is  headed 
for  new  oil  shortages  as  disruptive  as 
those  experienced  in  the  1970's 

I  am  also  sure  that  this  is  not  the 
last  we  will  hear  on  this  issue,  Mr. 
President.  Facts  and  figures  will  be 
coming  from  all  sides.  I  would  '.irge  my 
colleagues  not  to  make  up  their  minds 
prematurely— to  consider  our  Nation's 
energy  situation— to  consider  what  the 
Interior  Department  has  concluded, 
and  above  all,  to  keep  an  oi>en  mind. 

Mr.  I»resident,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  New  York 
Times  article,  "U.S.  Oil  Shortages 
Seem  Unavoidable  to  Many  Analysts," 
by  Robert  D.  Hershey.  Jr.  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

U.S.  Oil  Shortages  Seem  Unavoidable  to 
Mahy  Akalysts 

(By  Robert  D.  Hershey.  Jr.) 
Despite  higher  prices  and  a  more  stable 
marltet.  the  United  SUtes  is  almost  inevita- 
bly headed  toward  new  oil  shortages  that 
could  be  as  disruptive  as  those  of  the  1970's. 
according  to  increasingly  urgent  warnings 
by  Government  policy  makers  and  other  an- 
alysts. 

After  nearly  a  year  of  wild  fluctuations  In 
which  the  oil  price  was  cut  roughly  In  half, 
the  OPEC  countries  now  seem  to  be  main- 
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a  priee  of  about  $1S  a  barrel.  But 
wfallB  thia  priee.  which  li  almoct  double  the 
of  last  ■ummer,  hat  the  unofficial 
of  the  Reagan  Adminiatration  and 
I  B«Jor  oQ  oampaolea.  it  is  generally  re- 
garded aa  inwtflelent  to  prevent  further 
■haip  dfirthiea  In  domeattc  production. 

Aa  a  nault,  many  apedaUats  say.  Ameri- 
can depcndeoee  on  foreign  oil  could  by  1990 
■oar  to  new  peaka  and  could  reach  a  danger- 
OUB  M  percent  by  1995.  This,  in  turn,  im- 
pllea  leuewed  contrcri  of  the  oU  market  by 
the  Organlaation  of  Petroleum  Exporting 
Coimtriea. 

airmiG  Of  OAa  uma 

The  lateat,  and  perhapa  strongest,  warn- 
ing came  last  week  from  Interior  Secretary 
Donald  P.  Hodel.  formerly  Secretary  of 
Barergy.  "People  will  be  sitting  in  gas  lines' 
again,  he  flatly  predicted,  "anytime  within 
the  next  two  to  five  years." 

With  OPBC  back  "in  the  driver's  seat. " 
Mr.  Hodel  added,  the  organization  will  have 
restored  iU  ability  to  use  oU  for  political 
enda.  such  aa  the  1973-74  embargo  by  its 
Arab  members.  He  said  he  had  been  told  by 
a  Middle  Saatem  source  that,  if  It  had  not 
been  for  the  glutted  market,  such  a  cutoff 
would  have  been  imposed  after  American  air 
strikea  against  libya  last  year. 

Although  a  world  price  of  $18  a  barrel- 
equivalent  to  about  $19.50  for  the  bench- 
mark American  grade  of  West  Texas  crude- 
is  considered  a  "survival"  level  for  most 
larger  companies,  analysts  agree  it  gives  the 
United  Sti^ea  almost  no  chance  of  halting 
what  Government  figures  published  last 
month  show  was  an  unexpectedly  sharp 
drop  in  oil  production  in  1986. 

When  eomUned  with  rising  consimiption, 
this  lag  in  domestic  output  points  to  danger- 
ously high  levels  of  imports,  with  adverse 
implications  for  national  security,  foreign 
policy,  the  trade  balance  and  the  general 
health  of  the  economy. 

"We  are  today  sowing  the  seeds  of  the 
next  energy  crista."  James  R.  Schlesinger. 
formerly  Secretary  of  Energy  and  Secretary 
of  Defense,  told  Congress  recently.  "The 
same  falling  oil  price  that  provides  con- 
sumer benefits  and  provides  a  macroeco- 
nomic  stimulus  while  easing  inflation  and 
Interest  rates  also  implies  serious  problems 
for  domestic  oil  supply  and  national  securi- 
ty." 

Although  the  nation  has  taken  steps  In 
the  last  decade  to  reduce  the  impact  of  such 
supply  disruptions— the  most  important 
step  may  be  the  building  of  a  large  strategic 
stodcpQe  with  more  than  510  million  bar- 
rels—the brutal  geopolitical  facts  of  world 
oO  remain  stacked  against  the  United  States 
and  lU  almilarly  situated  allies. 

About  two-thirds  of  the  world's  reserves 
not  controlled  by  Communist  countries— 
and  currently  unused  production  cmiacity- 
are  in  the  politically  volatile  Persian  Ouli. 
There,  the  oil  is  so  easy  to  recover  that  the 
nations  that  control  it  can  undersell  and 
drive  from  the  market  virtually  any  compet- 
itor. 

At  the  same  time,  the  industrialized  coun- 
trlea  account  for  two-thirds  of  non-Commu- 
nist consumption,  much  of  it  absolutely  es- 
sentiaL  In  the  United  States,  for  example. 
97  percent  of  the  fuel  used  for  transortation 
is  oQ  for  whi^  there  is  no  ready  substitute. 

Because  of  the  current  world  surplus,  re- 
flected in  lower  prices,  "many  people  have 
lost  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  oU  market  is 
not  only  very  fragile,  but  it  is  also  con- 
trolled by  otbera."  said  Senator  James  A. 
MeCtane  of  Idaho,  the  ranking  Republican 
on  the  Senate  biergy  Committee. 


Although  American  vulnerability  in  oil 
cannot  be  gauged  simply  by  the  percentage 
of  imports— the  source,  price  and  other  fac- 
tors are  also  important— it  is  agreed  that 
heavy  dependence  on  Mideast  supplies  is 
highly  risky. 

SAUDI  ARABIA  A  KKT  SUPPLIKR 

While  United  States  reliance  on  Persian 
Qulf  oil  is  far  less  than  It  was  15  years  ago. 
the  amount  imported  from  the  Persian  Oulf 
has  climbed  of  late  and  Saudi  Arabia  Is  be- 
coniing  an  increasingly  Important  supplier. 
In  addition,  under  an  International  Energy 
Agency  agreement,  the  United  States  is 
obliged  to  share  oU  with  the  other  members 
of  the  organization  in  the  face  of  an  oil 
shortage. 

"Overdependence  on  costly  and  Insecure 
foreign  sources  of  oil  could  well  be  the 
major  national  problem  of  the  1990's,"  said 
Charles  J.  Dibona,  president  of  the  Ameri- 
can Petroleum  Institute,  a  trade  association. 
"Few  people  comprehend  that  today's  prob- 
lems for  the  industry  threaten  the  security 
and  economic  well-being  of  the  whole  nation 
tomorrow." 

While  consumption  is  climbing— and  at  an 
accelerating  pace— it  is  the  sharply  falling 
levd  of  American  production  that  most  dis- 
tresses policy  makers,  industry  officials  and 
strategic  analysis. 

9%  ODTPUT  PLUKCE  W  1986 

After  rising  slightly  for  four  years  in  re- 
sponse to  higher  prices,  output  plummeted 
by  a  stunning  833,000  barrels  a  day,  or 
about  9  percent,  between  February  and  De- 
cenUser  1986.  according  to  Energy  Depart- 
ment data.  This  decline,  to  8.35  million  bar- 
rels a  day,  brought  the  nations's  production 
rate  down  to  the  lowest  levels  since  1977, 
when  import  dependence  reached  its  peak 
of  48  percent.  Imports  of  crude  oil  and  re- 
fined products  currently  account  for  about 
38  percent  of  American  consumption,  up 
from  31  percent  a  year  ago.  At  the  time  of 
the  Arab  embargo,  the  level  was  33  percent. 

"lb  less  than  one  year,  manipulation  of 
crude  oil  prices  by  the  dominant  Arab 
OPXC  producing  countries  has  offset  all  of 
the  production  gains  realized  between  1982 
and  1985,"  said  Raymond  H.  Hefner,  chair- 
man of  the  Independent  Petroleum  Associa- 
tion of  America,  a  trade  group  representing 
thousands  of  medium-size  and  small  opera- 
tors that  driU  most  of  the  country's  new  oil 
and  gas  wells. 

This  year,  according  to  various  projec- 
tions production  will  fall  an  additional 
300JD00  to  500,000  barrels,  to  about  17  per- 
cent below  the  peak  production  of  9.6  mil- 
lion t>arrels  a  day  reached  in  1970. 

Miost  analysts  believe  that  $18  oil  is  not 
enough  even  to  arrest  this  drop,  much  less 
revsrse  it.  "I  don't  think  it  gets  the  job 
done,"  said  G.  Henry  Schuler,  an  energy 
specialist  at  the  Center  for  Strategic  and 
International  Studies  here.  "It's  not  enough 
to  assure  the  activity  we  need  in  this  coun- 
try." 

Moreover,  he  and  other  analysts  maintain, 
the  fact  that  oil  collapsed  to  below  $10  a 
barrel  in  recent  memory  makes  oilmen  and 
their  bankers  unwilling  to  assume  that  the 
current  price  wUl  hold.  There  are  signs  this 
week  of  cheating  on  OPEC  quotas,  and  a 
major  test  will  occur  when  the  winter  heat- 
ing season  ends  in  the  next  several  weeks. 

"The  thing  in  the  back  of  everybody's 
mind  is  that  the  $18  price  is  attached  to  a 
high  degree  of  risk."  said  Herbert  W. 
Kntpp,  senior  energy  economist  for  the 
Bankers  Trust  Company.  "Once  you've  seen 
$10«il.  you're  scared." 


Theodore  R.  Eck,  chief  economist  for  the 
Amoco  Corporation,  estimated  that  it  would 
take  an  oil  price  "in  the  mid-$20's"  before 
there  wag  a  sl^ilficant  rise  in  the  explora- 
tion activity  required  to  find  new  oil  for  the 
1990's.  In  the  current  situation,  moreover, 
the  industry  is  losing— or  failing  to  attract— 
vital  taloit.  "I'm  really  afraid  about  the 
'critical  mass,' "  he  said. 

Another  reason  for  concern,  according  to 
the  chainnan  of  the  Chevron  Corporation, 
George  M-  Keller,  is  that,  unlike  the  situa- 
tion in  the  1070's.  there  are  no  longer  any 
major  oil  discoveries,  such  as  at  Alaska's 
Prudhoe  Bay  and  in  the  North  Sea,  that 
await  development. 

ORILUMG  IM  PaOVEIf  AREAS 

And  while  the  cost  of  drilling  has  fallen, 
too.  the  Inclination  is  to  drill  in  proven 
areas  rather  than  to  explore  offshore  and 
other  frontiers  where  there  is  the  best 
chance  of  finding  sizable  quantities. 

Despite  the  dim  prospects  for  maintaining 
even  cument  levels  of  self-sufficiency  in  oil, 
the  Reagan  Administration  l>elieves  there  is 
relatively  little  the  Government  can,  or 
should,  do  about  it. 

Secretary  Hodel  and  many  others  believe, 
in  fact,  that  the  Government  was  mainly  re- 
sponsible for  the  oil  problems  of  the  1970's 
because  of  its  controls  on  prices  and  its 
counterproductive  efforts  to  allocate  dimin- 
ished supplies.  "We  caused  the  shortage," 
Mr.  Hodel  maintains. 

A  major  review  ordered  by  President 
Reagan  of  energy-dependency  and  national 
security— >now  due  to  be  unveiled  next 
month— is  expected  to  lay  out  the  impact 
and  costs  of  possible  Government  interven- 
tions, sucti  as  imposing  an  import  fee  on  for- 
eign oil.  ^ut  Secretary  Hodel  said  the  report 
would  make  no  recommendations  for  fear 
this  would  reduce  the  prospects  for  serious 
debate  of  a  high-stakes  problem  with  no 
easy  solution. 


RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR 
SPECTER 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Under  a  previous  order,  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Specter],  is 
now  recognized  for  not  to  exceed  5 
minutes.    

Mr.  SPECTER.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


LIMITED  USE  IMMUNITY 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President.  I  had 
requested  this  special  order  last  week 
to  comment  on  a  subject  other  than 
the  one  which  I  will  direct  my  remarks 
to  today,  because  the  Tower  Commis- 
sion report  has  been  handed  down  ear- 
lier today.  I  believe  that  the  most  sig- 
nificant statement  in  the  Tower  Com- 
mission report  related  to  a  finding 
which  they  could  not  make,  and  that 
appears  at  III-IO,  "but  the  board  had 
no  hard  proof,"  referring  to  the  issue 
of  divertion  of  fimds  to  the  Contras. 

Mr.  lYesident,  the  critical  issue  on 
the  divorsion  of  funds  to  the  Contras 
can  be  answered  only  if  there  is  limit- 
ed use  immunity  granted  to  Lieuten- 
ant Colonel  North  and  Admiral  Poin- 
dexter  and  I  urge  the  congressional 
select  committees  to  do  so  very 
promptly. 


The  Federal  Government  is  preoccu- 
pied with  the  Iran-Contra  matter  and 
has  been  preoccupied  since  December 
of  last  year.  Serving  on  the  Senate  In- 
telligence Committee,  this  Senator  ob- 
served the  executive  branch  practical- 
ly being  nm  out  of  our  hearing  room 
when  the  Chief  of  Staff.  Don  Regan; 
Secretary  of  State.  George  Schultz; 
the  Secretary  of  Defense.  Caspar 
Weinberger,  the  Attorney  General. 
Edwin  Meese;  and  others  came  in.  in  a 
series  of  appearances  to  testify.  And 
there  is.  to  this  day.  a  preoccupation 
with  this  issue  which  wiU  continue 
until  all  the  facts  are  on  the  table. 

Let  the  chips  fall  where  they  may. 
assess  whatever  blame  Is  due,  establish 
whatever  criminality  is  present,  and 
let  us  get  on  to  the  Important  business 
of  the  Federal  Government,  which  I 
submit  is  now  being  neglected— impor- 
tant international  issues  on  arms  con- 
trol, important  domestic  issues  on  the 
budget. 

Limited  use  immunity  can  be  grant- 
ed North  and  Polndexter  without  ma- 
terially affecting  the  criminal  cases 
which  might  be  brought  against  them. 
Procedures  exist  to  bundle  the  evi- 
dence, to  seal  the  evidence,  then  to 
take  their  testimony  in  order  that 
there  may  be  no  issue  about  any  new 
evidence  coming  from  their  testimony 
and  no  issue  of  change. 

Mr.  President,  the  issue  of  the  con- 
gressional precedents  taking  prece- 
dence over  the  special  prosecutor  was 
decided  in  the  Watergate  issue  when 
Senator  Ervln  and  his  investigating 
committee  battled  this  issue  out  vnth 
special  prosecutor  Archibald  Cox.  And 
the  court.  Judge  Sirica,  found  that  the 
congressional  interest  in  full  disclo- 
sure took  precedence  over  any  possible 
criminal  prosecution. 

We  have  noted  today  in  the  New 
York  Times,  Mr.  President,  that  the 
independent  counsel  has  requested  the 
Attorney  General  not  to  turn  over  any 
evidence  to  the  congressional  investi- 
gating committees.  Mr.  President.  I 
submit  that  that  is  the  tail  wagging 
the  dog;  really,  the  tail  wagging  the 
country,  because  the  important  issues 
for  this  country  involve  getting  at  all 
of  the  facts  so  that  we  can  let  the 
chips  fall  where  they  may,  assess  re- 
sponsibility, and  get  along  with  the 
business  of  the  Federal  Government. 

This  limited  use  immunity  can  be 
granted  without  in  any  way  Impinging 
upon  those  prosecutions.  What  we  are 
having,  Mr.  President,  is  this  informa- 
tion coming  out  in  dribs  and  drabs.  We 
have  a  series  of  disclosures.  We  have 
the  Senate  Intelligence  Committee 
report.  Now  we  have  the  Tower  Com- 
mission report.  We  are  going  to  have 
the  continuation  of  the  independent 
counsel  working  with  the  grand  jury. 
We  are  going  to  have  the  Senate  select 
committee  and  the  House  select  com- 
mittee. But  the  only  way  that  all  of 
the  facts  will  be  ascertained  will  be 


once  limited  use  immunity  is  granted 
to  Lieutenant  Colonel  North  and  Ad- 
miral Polndexter  to  get  all  the  facts 
on  the  table.  I  urge  the  congressional 
select  committees  to  do  that  forthvirith 
in  the  national  interest. 

I  thank  the  Chair  and  I  yield  the 
floor.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Simon).  The  Senator  from  Montana. 


FOOD  EXPORTS  BETTER  POLICY 
THAN  SHODDY  ARMS  DEALS 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President,  the 
Tower  Commission  report  demon- 
strates the  false  values  that  the  ad- 
ministration has  ufied  to  promote 
shoddy  deals  for  war  weapons  in  Iran 
and  Nicaragua.  Rather  than  wasting 
time  and  energy,  the  White  House 
should  be  promoting  a  positive  and 
peaceful  approach  for  using  our  abun- 
dant food  supplies  as  a  centerpiece  of 
U.S.  foreign  policy. 

To  help  the  administration  drag 
itself  into  a  positive  policy.  I  am  pre- 
paring for  introduction  the  Agricultur- 
al Aid  and  Trade  Mission  bill.  For  sev- 
eral years  the  administration  has  been 
so  absorbed  in  the  question  of  national 
defense  here  at  home  and  arms  ped- 
dling abroad,  that  they  have  rejected 
opportunities  for  American  agricultur- 
al exports.  As  a  result  these  exports 
have  shrunk  to  about  half  of  what 
they  were  5  years  ago.  Nevertheless, 
the  food  needs  in  friendly  countries 
which  could  be  met  by  U.S.  surplus 
food  commodities  would  provide  both 
the  best  foreign  policy  for  us  and  be 
helpful  for  U.S.  farm  producers. 

The  bill  will  establish  agricultural 
aid  and  trade  missions  composed  of 
both  Government  and  private  mem- 
bers to  visit  particular  countries  to 
assess  their  immediate  food  needs. 
They  would  consult  with  government 
and  private  officials  to  ascertain  com- 
modity needs  of  each  country  and 
what  terms  would  best  suit  their 
needs.  Private  volunteer  organizations 
and  cooperatives  as  well  as  commodity 
producers  organizations  would  be  rep- 
resented on  the  membership  of  the 
U.S.  missions  to  assist  in  assessing 
needs  and  provide  for  distribution  and 
development  of  economic  assistance 
programs. 

The  agriculture  aid  and  trade  mis- 
sion will  report  back  to  the  President 
and  Congress  and  the  program  will  re- 
ceive expedited  action. 

Cotmtries  such  as  Mexico,  the  Phil- 
ippines. Indonesia,  India,  Bangladesh, 
Sri  Lanka.  Nigeria,  Kenya.  Senegal, 
Mozambique.  Costa  Rica,  and  Colom- 
bia will  be  designated  in  the  bill. 

The  Agriculture  and  State  Depart- 
ments are  directed  to  recommend  addi- 
tional countries  to  this  list.  The  U.S. 
programs  utilized  are  Public  Law  480 
Food  for  Peace,  section  416.  section 
108  of  the  Farm  Act,  the  Export  En- 
hancement  Program,   and   GSM    102 


and  intermediate  credit  guarantee  pro- 
grams, plus  other  programs  authoriz- 
ing the  Agriculture  Department  to  dis- 
pose of  surplus  commodities.  These 
programs  range  from  outright  dona- 
tions or  reduced  price  sales  to  long- 
term  credit  sales.  A  combination  of 
any  or  all  of  the  programs  could  be 
the  recommendation  of  the  aid  and 
trade  missions  and  would  vary  from 
one  country  to  the  other. 

The  makeup  of  the  missions  will 
have  to  vary  from  one  country  to  an- 
other and  will  be  meeting  in  different 
countries  simultaneously.  The  bill  will 
give  the  administration  the  opportuni- 
ty to  reverse  the  dismal  decline  of  ag- 
ricultural exports.  In  addition  the  bill 
will  give  the  administration  an  oppor- 
tunity to  develop  a  positive  foreign 
policy  using  American  agricultural 
strength  as  a  positive  force  to  develop 
friendly  trade  relations  mutually  bene- 
ficial to  ourselves  and  other  countries. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  briefly  for  a  unanimous- 
consent  request? 

Mr.  LEVIN.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  my  friend. 


EXTENSION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  period  for 
transaction  of  morning  business  be  ex- 
tended until  5:15  p.m.  today  imder  the 
same  conditions  as  heretofore  agreed 
to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  my  friend  for 
yielding. 


INDEPENDENT  COUNSEL  ACT 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  a  vitally 
important  procedure  for  guaranteeing 
the  independent  investigation  and 
prosecution  of  persons  close  to  the 
President  has  come  under  attack.  My 
colleagues  are  all  familiar  with  the 
events  of  the  last  few  days  in  which 
Lt.  Col.  Oliver  North  and  Michael 
Deaver  have  filed  constitutional  chal- 
lenges to  the  independent  counsel 
statute.  This  activity  has  brought  the 
details  of  this  statute  under  public 
scrutiny  as  the  news  stories  have  pro- 
vided many  and  varied  accounts  of  the 
purpose  and  provisions  of  the  statute 
as  well  as  the  possible  consequences  of 
the  outcome  of  these  cases. 

I  would  like  to  take  a  moment  to  set 
forth  just  what  this  statute  is  and 
what  it  is  not. 

I  have  become  familiar  with  the  his- 
tory and  provisions  of  this  statute  in 
my  role  as  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Oversight  of  Government 
Management  of  the  Governmental  Af- 
fairs Committee  which   has  jurisdic- 
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tian  over  the  Ethtca  In  Ooveniment 
Act,  indiHUnt  the  Independent  coun- 
sel reviaions  in  title  VI.  Senator 
Ocnm.  who  served  as  the  chairman 
•nd  now  serves  as  the  ranking  Repub- 
lican on  the  subcommittee  took  the 
Inltiattfe  In  brtncing  these  issues 
within  the  subconmlttee's  Jurisdiction 
and  has  followed  these  issues  very 
closely  since  his  days  in  the  House 
where  he  served  on  the  Watergate 
Conunlttee.  The  subcommittee  is  plan- 
ning hearings  on  this  statute  on 
Ifaieh  19  and  20  in  preparation  for  its 
reauthorlmtion  later  this  year.  Title 
VI  expires  January  1988.  luiless  reau- 
thorlaed  by  that  time. 

The  law  creating  the  independent 
counsel— formerly  called  the  special 
prosecutor— was  passed  in  1978  in  the 
long  shadow  of  the  Watergate  period. 
Our  experiences  with  President 
Nixon's  firing  of  a  nonstatutory  spe- 
cial prosecutor.  Archibald  Cox,  ap- 
ptdnted  by  the  Attorney  General  to 
conduct  Investigatlms  into  the  events 
which  otMnprised  the  Watergate  scan- 
dal, made  us  all  well  aware  of  and 
deeply  concerned  about  favoritism  and 
political  influence  in  certain  criminal 
investlgatlcms  involving  persons  close 
to  the  President.  Congress  decided  at 
that  time  that  it  was  essential  to  insu- 
late lanaecutors  in  cases  involving  per- 
scms  close  to  the  President  from  direct 
Influence  by  the  President  or  the  At- 
torney General  and  his  staff  on  deci- 
si<Mis  whether  criminal  acts  were  car- 
ried out  The  credibility  and  confi- 
dence of  the  American  people  in  the 
system  of  Justice  was  at  risk. 

The  ainmintment  by  an  entity  out- 
side the  normal  channels  of  the  Presi- 
dmt  or  the  Attorney  General  was  se- 
lected as  the  most  appropriate  solu- 
tion and  thus  the  special  prosecutor 
provisions  were  drafted  and  passed 
into  law.  Dlscretfam  to  actually  seek  a 
special  prosecutor  still  resided  in  the 
Attorney  General,  with  congressional- 
ly  imposed  standards  for  making  such 
Judgmoits. 

In  1981  and  1982.  after  several  years' 
experience  with  the  law,  we  revisited 
the  statute  and  made  numerous 
changes  to  improve  its  use.  At  that 
time,  we  were  concerned  that  the  stat- 
ute was  unfair  in  that  the  covered  offi- 
cials might  be  subject  to  criminal  in- 
vestigations that  ordinary  persons 
were  not.  Based  on  experiences  imder 
the  statute  with  the  cases  of  President 
Carter's  chief  of  staff.  Hamilton 
Jordan,  and  the  manager  of  President 
Carter's  reelection  campaign.  Tim 
Kraft,  the  committee,  among  other 
provisions,  tightened  the  trigger  for 
the  preliminary  Investigation  under 
the  statute,  provided  for  the  applica- 
tion of  the  Department  of  Justice 
prosecutorial  guidelines— so  that  only 
those  cases  that  the  Department  of 
Justice  would  normally  prosecute 
would  be  prosecuted— and  changed  the 
name  of  the  medal  prosecutor— which 


suggests  culpability  even  at  an  early 
invostigative  stage— to  independent 
counsel. 

Cases  under  the  statute  since  the 
1982  amendments  have  raised  other 
issues  that  we  hope  to  address  and  re- 
solve in  this  year's  reauthorization,  in- 
cluding the  appropriate  standards  for 
recusal  by  the  Attorney  General  in 
these  cases,  the  manner  in  which  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  independent  coun- 
sel is  defined  and  expanded,  the  con- 
duct of  the  preliminary  investigation 
by  the  Department  of  Justice,  the  role 
of  the  special  court  In  maintaining  and 
controlling  the  records  of  former  inde- 
pendent counsels,  and  the  ethical 
standards  involving  possible  conflicts 
of  interest  that  apply  or  do  not  apply 
to  Independent  counsels  and  thelr 
staffs. 

The  independent  counsel  statute, 
then,  is  a  carefully  crafted  process  by 
which  Congress  can  guarantee  to  the 
public,  the  independent  investigation 
and  prosecution  of  officials  close  to 
the  President.  It  is  the  means  by 
which  we  can  achieve  the  public's 
trust  in  the  administration  of  justice 
in  these  highly  political  cases  by 
avoiding  any  appearance  of  favoritism 
or  special  treatment. 

But,  Mr.  President,  my  colleagues 
should  also  be  reminded  of  what  the 
statute  is  not.  It  is  not  the  only  alter- 
native for  criminal  investigations  and 
prosecutions  in  these  types  of  cases. 
Were  it  to  be  struck  down  In  whole  or 
in  part— and  I  would  point  out  that 
the  facts  differ  in  each  of  these  cases, 
presenting  the  court  with  different 
issues  or  aspects  of  the  statute  to  con- 
sider—its demise  would  not  mean  the 
end  to  the  pending  cases. 

The  pending  investigations  would 
probably  be  returned  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  for  continued  action. 
The  Attorney  General,  or  his  desig- 
nee—were  the  Attorney  General,  as  he 
already  has  in  several  of  the  cases,  to 
recuse  himself— would  bear  the  re- 
sponsibility of  appropriately  continu- 
ing the  investigation  or  prosecution. 
He  (Sould  do  this  by  employing  a  spe- 
cial prosecutor  for  the  Department  of 
Justice  as  has  been  done  in  cases  other 
than  Watergate,  or  he  could  assign 
these  cases  to  U.S.  attorneys  in  the 
field.  In  any  event,  it  would  be  hoped 
and  certainly  possible  that  these  cases 
would  be  continued  to  their  appropri- 
ate completion. 

What  we  would  lose,  however,  by 
employing  such  alternatives  would  be 
the  guarantee  that  action  was  being 
tak^  in  an  unbiased  and  independent 
manner,  and  free  from  any  taint  of  an 
appearance  of  a  conflict  of  interest. 
We  also  risk  that  political  Influence 
and  partiality  In  these  cases  could  not 
be  avoided  resulting  in  otherwise  ap- 
propriate prosecutions  being  dropped 
or— tn  an  effort  to  demonstrate  impar- 
tiality— excessive  prosecutions,  unfair 
to  the  targets  being  brought.  And  that 


is  why  retention  of  this  statute  is  so 
important. 

Let  me  add.  Mr.  President,  that  the 
cases  at  hand  are  the  best  possible  ex- 
amples of  the  need  for  this  statute  and 
its  appropriate  application.  Presently 
we  have  Independent  counsels  investi- 
gating, among  others.  Michael  Deaver. 
former  top  adviser  and  counselor  to 
the  President  and  his  wife;  Lyn  Nof- 
zlger.  former  top  adviser  and  campaign 
strategist  to  the  President;  and  Lieu- 
tenant Colonel  North  of  the  Presi- 
dent's key  people  in  the  National  Se- 
curity Council.  Due  to  their  direct  in- 
volvement in  the  events,  the  Iran/ 
Contra  investigation  also  touches 
upon  the  Attorney  General  and  the 
President.  There  is  no  practical  way. 
other  than  by  the  independent  counsel 
statute,  that  the  suspicion  of  favored 
treatment  by  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice in  tliese  cases  could  be  eliminated. 
It  may  be  unfortunate  but  it  is  an  un- 
avoidable fact. 

As  to  the  issue  of  the  statute's  con- 
stitutionality. Congress  created  a 
unique  animal  by  enacting  this  stat- 
ute, but  we  also  extended  great  effort 
to  abide  by  the  constitutional  princi- 
ples of  separation  of  powers. 

The  record  in  support  of  this  act's 
constitutionality  is  a  strong  one,  and  I 
will  be  urging  the  Senate  to  join  the 
pending  suits  to  defend  the  statute,  re- 
gardless of  the  role  the  Department  of 
Justice  dhooses  for  itself.  Based  on 
comments  by  Department  of  Justice 
officials,  it  is  very  possible  the  Depart- 
ment may  decline  to  defend  the  stat- 
ute. That  itself  would  create  an  ap- 
pearance problem  since  it  would  put 
the  Depap-tment  of  Justice  in  the  diffi- 
cult position  of  t>eing  viewed  as  assist- 
ing Lieutenant  Colonel  North  and  Mr. 
E>eaver  in  possibly  avoiding  criminal 
investigation  or  prosecution  in  the 
very  cases  from  which  the  Department 
of  Justice  was  removed. 

Mr.  President,  the  independent 
counsel  statute,  as  I  said  at  the  begin- 
ning of  my  remarks,  is  a  statute  vitally 
important  to  maintaining  the  confi- 
dence of  the  public  in  the  fairness  of 
our  system  of  Justice.  Nothing  can  un- 
dermine the  public's  support  for  the 
instituticn  of  government  more  than 
the  suspicion— apparent  as  well  as 
real— of  favored  treatment  of  high 
government  officials.  I  am  hopeful 
that  the  Senate  will  seek  to  intervene 
in  the  pending  cases  and  make  a 
strong  d^ense  of  this  act. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
distinguished  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LEVIN.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  for  his  statement  and 
for  his  proposal.  I  have  called  Mr.  Mi- 
chael Davidson,  the  chief  counsel  for 
the  Senate,  this  afternoon,  and  dis- 
cussed this  matter  with  him.  I  urged 
him  to  proceed  to  prepare  a  resolution 
which  I  will  be  discussing  with  the  dis- 


tinguished Republican  leader  if  not 
today  certainly  by  the  first  of  the 
week,  with  the  resolution  to  l)e  pre- 
pared so  that  the  intervention  as 
friend  of  the  court  can  proceed. 

I  think  the  Senator's  proposal  is  a 
good  one.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  in 
this  institution  should  attempt  to  ex- 
plain why  the  Senate  and  the  House 
felt  that  it  was  appropriate  to  proceed 
as  we  did.  We  certainly  ought  to  be 
prepared  to  defend  the  action  of  the 
Congress  in  creating  the  Office  of  In- 
dependent Counsel. 

I  assure  the  distinguished  Senator 
that  we  are  proceeding  along  these 
lines  and  he  will  be  kept  Informed  of 
the  steps  we  are  taking. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  I  thank  the  leader  for 
his  comments.  If  I  could  briefly  add, 
Mr.  President,  the  subcommittee 
which  I  chair  has  been  responsible  for 
the  oversight  of  this  act  and  we  have 
over  the  years,  on  a  bipartisan  basis, 
not  only  crafted  this  law  in  the  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs  Committee,  but  we 
have  also  revised  and  improved  this 
law  on  a  bipartisan  basis.  I  hope  this 
Senate  will  continue  to  protect  this 
law  on  a  bipartisan  basis. 

The  whole  purpose  of  the  law  is  to 
avoid  any  taint  of  favoritism  or  parti- 
sanship in  pursuit  of  these  cases.  I  am 
very  happy  to  hear  what  the  majority 
leader  has  said  this  afternoon.  I  do 
hope  that  the  Senate  as  a  whole  on  a 
bipartisan  basis  will  join  in  seeking 
Intervention  in  this  lawsuit. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  I»resident.  I  thank 
the  Senator  and  compliment  him  on 
the  work  that  his  subcommittee  has 
done  in  this  matter.  I  think  it  has  been 
a  very  worthwhile  effort  for  the  coun- 
try and  for  the  Senate  as  an  institu- 
tion. 


EXTENSION  OF  TIME  FOR 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
luianimous  consent  that  there  be  an 
extension  of  morning  business  under 
the  provisions  previously  entered  not 
beyond  5:30  p.m.  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Hear- 
ing no  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


COMMENDING  THE  WORK  OP 
DR.  FRANK  YOUNG,  COMMIS- 
SIONER, POOD  AND  DRUG  AD- 
MINISTRATION 

Mr.  HATCH.  Too  often  we  hear 
what  this  Government  and  the  bu- 
reaucracy have  failed  to  do.  I  take  this 
opportunity  to  commend  an  agency  of 
Government  and  a  leader  who  togeth- 
er are  entrusted  with  ultimate  respon- 
sibility for  the  health  and  safety  of  all 
our  citizens  as  consumers  of  foods  and 
drugs. 

In  1986  the  Food  and  Drug  Adminis- 
tration and  its  Commissioner,  Dr. 
Frank  E.  Young,  were  tested  severely. 
Dr.  Young,  through  his  leadership  at 


FDA,  protected  consiuners  by  acting 
to  resolve  serious  public  health  issues, 
chief  among  them  an  unprecedented 
outbreak  of  criminal  tampering  with 
foods  and  drugs. 

While  dealing  with  this  unforeseen 
problem  with  resolution  and  slclll.  Dr. 
Young's  agency  also  dealt  with  a  full 
panoply  of  "routine"  responsibilities. 
These  include  progress  under  an  ambi- 
tious "Action  Plan"  designed  in  1985 
by  Dr.  Young  and  his  staff  to  bring 
greater  order  to  myriad  demands  com- 
peting for  FDA  time  and  resources. 

By  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1986,  94 
percent  of  the  milestones  in  the  plan 
were  in  sight  and  75  percent  had  been 
completed. 

The  agency  was  challenged  in  ways 
few  of  us  can  imagine  by  the  product 
tampering  crisis  of  1986.  By  way  of 
backgroimd,  the  tampering  outbreak 
that  had  occurred  in  1982  centered  pri- 
marily around  one  product.  The  prob- 
lem decreased  rapidly  following  coop- 
erative action  by  industry  and  Govern- 
ment and  promulgation  of  new 
tamper-resistant  packaging  regula- 
tions by  PDA. 

In  1986,  however,  the  tampering  out- 
brea)^  persisted  over  a  number  of 
months.  Four  people  died.  And  many 
products  were  involved,  including  baby 
food,  girl  scout  cookies,  beverages, 
pudding,  peanut  butter  and  over-the- 
counter  medicines.  The  number  of  re- 
ports was  staggering.  In  all  of  fiscal 
year  1985,  FDA  received  only  128  re- 
ports of  tampering.  By  contrast,  in 
fiscal  year  1986,  the  number  reached 
more  than  1,500.  The  costs,  too,  have 
been  staggering  in  the  diversion  of 
FDA  resources  from  planned  activities. 
The  total  cost  to  FDA  of  handling 
tampering  and  other  emergency  situa- 
tions in  1986  is  well  in  excess  of 
$22,700,000  and  more  than  the  equiva- 
lent of  500  person-years. 

In  the  end,  most  of  the  complaints 
of  tampering  Investigated  by  FDA 
field  personnel  turned  out  to  be  un- 
foimded.  But  in  order  to  Imow  this 
with  certainty  and  to  assure  public 
protection,  FDA  acted  quickly  and  de- 
cisively in  the  1,500  cases  to  inspect 
manufacturing  plants,  collect  and  ana- 
lyze product  samples  and  sometimes 
work  with  manufacturers  to  withdraw 
products  from  store  shelves.  In  the 
case  of  complaints  of  glass  in  baby 
food,  the  FDA  field  staff  examined 
more  than  60,000  unopened  jars 
within  two  months  of  the  first  report, 
only  to  find  no  real  problem.  These  re- 
sults, however,  helped  to  restore  the 
confidence  of  consumers  in  the  safety 
of  these  products  and  to  prevent  seri- 
ous economic  damage  to  an  Important 
industry. 

In  1986  agency  officials  worked 
closely  with  the  industry  and  key 
trade  associations,  such  as  the  Proprie- 
tary Association  and  the  Grocery 
Manufacturers  of  America,  to  educate 
consumers  in  self-protection  from  tam- 


pering and  to  achieve  even  safer  prod- 
uct packaging.  FDA  continues  to  study 
how  it  can  optimize  its  use  of  re- 
sources in  tampering  crises  where  pre- 
vention—through better  packaging 
and  a  more  alert  consumer— has  failed 
to  work. 

In  1986  FDA's  field  force  helped  to 
deal  with  tampering  in  still  another 
way— by  assisting  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation  [FBI]  and  State  and 
local  law  enforcement  authorities  In 
taking  legal  action  against  those  who 
committed  tampering  crimes.  At  least 
18  persons  were  jailed  for  up  to  5  years 
each  merely  for  threatening  to 
tamper.  The  most  notable  success, 
however,  came  in  May  when  Edward 
Arlen  Marks  was  arrested  and  charged 
with  putting  rat  poison  in  Contac,  Tel- 
drin  and  Dietac  capsules  to  try  to  ma- 
nipulate a  company's  stock  price  for 
profit.  On  October  31,  1986,  Marks  was 
sentenced  to  27  years  in  prison. 

Products  regulated  by  FDA  affect 
every  citizen  in  the  United  States;  ap- 
proximately 25  cents  of  every  dollar 
spent  by  consumers  is  for  products 
regulated  by  FDA.  Through  the  agen- 
cy's actions,  at  a  cost  of  only  about 
$1.80  per  citizen  per  year,  the  safety 
and  effectiveness  of  products  valued  at 
$550  billion  are  ensured.  This  is  a 
grave  responsibility  that  is  met  by 
dedicated  and  highly  professional  em- 
ployees throughout  the  FDA.  Both 
the  agency  and  Dr.  Young  deserve  the 
plaudits  of  the  Congress  and  the 
thanks  of  all  Americans. 


A  SPEECH  BY  SOUTH  CAROLINA 
FARM  BUREAU  PRESIDENT 
HARRY  BELL 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President, 
earlier  this  month,  the  South  Carolina 
Farm  Bureau  Federation  held  its 
annual  legislation  banquet  in  Colum- 
bia, an  event  I  was  pleased  to  attend. 

At  this  meeting.  South  Carolina's 
Farm  Bureau  president,  Harry  Bell,  a 
good  friend  of  mine  and  very  able 
leader  of  this  fine  organization,  made 
some  particularly  interesting  remarks 
about  agricultural  policy  in  my  home 
State. 

Mr.  President,  because  agriculture  is 
such  an  important  issue  to  all  of  my 
colleagues,  and  to  our  Nation  as  a 
whole,  I  wanted  to  share  excerpts  of 
Mr.  Bell's  fine  speech  with  other  Sena- 
tors. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Bell's  speech  be  included  in  the 
Record. 

Excerpts  of  Speech  of  Faui  BnncAU 

Pkesident  Harrt  Bku. 

i.  import awce  of  agriculture 

We  feel  that  a  deep-rooted  problem  In 
South  Carolina  Is  a  lack  of  underst&ndlns  of 
the  Importance  of  agriculture  to  our  overall 
economy  by  the  general  public  and  the  news 
media,  as  well  as  by  some  lawmakers. 

In  a  recent  study,  completed  in  June  1986. 
entitled  Rural  Development  Perspectives, 
and  listed  in  a  publication  of  the  Southern 
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■■L 

Sericulture.  Id  thk  nation.  i«  an  Induatry 
that  pravMea  M%  of  the  joba  in  private  in- 
duatry. It  feedi  the  cItteM  of  thla  natloo 
fbr  about  U%  of  their  diepoeahle  Income.  It 
haa  htatoctcally  been  the  moat  efflcient  in- 
ki  thia  itate  and  nation,  and  it  pro- 
a  trcmcodona  tax  baae  for  govem- 
.  WIthoot  a  donbt.  Amerlea'a  ability  to 
praduee  an  abundance  of  food  and  flber  at  a 
■t  to  eonaumen  is  the  cremtest 
ve  have,  and  la  the  envy  of  moat 
every  other  nation  In  the  vortd. 

With  an  undetatanding  of  this,  we  are 
v«>y  ecnnemed  vtth  the  ahnoat  daUy  attadc 
on  acrlcnitnral  ptodoeta.  whether  it  be  from 
the  atandpotnt  of  nmetimea  unsubstantiat- 
ed ■Tatementi  of  health  dancers,  additional 
tatiHnn  of  peoducta.  or  as  pawns  in  Intema- 
ttaial  trade  and  foreign  or  domestic  policies 
of  government. 

Agrlcniture  continuea  to  face  a  period  of 
extreme  rrxmimnkr;  stress  and  many  farmers 
In  South  Candina  are  fighting  for  their  very 
survtvaL  I^dlea  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Gen- 
eral AaaeBBbly.  we  cannot  afford  any  addi- 
tional burdens  at  this  time:  and  we  urge  you 
to  oppose  any  legialation  that  would  add 
any  artrtltlnnal  financial  or  emotional  stress 
to  the  farmers  of  this  state. 

a.  noMonoa  op  altibiiativk  caops 

Also  Invtdved  in  the  agricultural  picture  of 
South  Carolina  is  the  need  to  discover  and 
prooiote  alternative  cropa.  to  replace  those 
that  for  one  reason  car  another,  have  lost 
the  opportunity  for  profitability.  Such  a 
transttkB  Is  not  easy  and  must  be  one  that 
Is  gradual  in  nature.  Also,  such  transitions 
arc  often  very  expensive  and  require  a  great 
deal  of  reaearch  and  prtmotion. 

Where  neceasary,  we  ask  your  assistance 
In  enacting  new.  or  changing  existing  legis- 
lation, that  will  help  establish  such  alterna- 
tive crops.  One  prime  example  is  that  of 
OQiiaemUuTe.  In  some  southern  states  this  is 
a  rauItl-milUon  didlar  indurtry.  and  we  (eel 
that  It  holda  promise  for  South  Carolina; 
provided  thoe  are  some  modifications  in  ex- 
isttng  laws  that  govern  the  industry  in  this 
state.  There  are  other  examples  of  opportu- 
nity In  this  area,  and  we  solicit  you  sssist- 
anoe  in  helping  open  the  dom-  for  new  op- 
portunities In  South  Carolina  agriciilture 
whenever  and  wherever  they  surface, 
s.  dvn.  jusnca  oa  tobt  aaroaM 

Unfortunately,  farmers  in  South  Carolina 
have  long  been  considered  by  plaintiffs  in 
this  state  as  "deep-poclce("  defendants. 
While  moat  farmers  are  landowners,  and  the 
land  appears  to  be  the  deep-pocket,  we  must 
remember  that  the  land  is  the  basic  source 
of  taioome  for  the  farmer.  If  he  loses  this,  he 
has  last  everything.  Joint  and  several  llabU- 
tty  expoaea  the  farmer's  livelihood  to  the 
whtans  of  a  Judge  and  Jury,  when  his  actual 
netfigenoe  In  any  action  may  be  alight  or 
non-exlatent.  We  support  letting  the  wrong- 
doer pay  for  his  actiona,  but  Joint  and  sever- 
al hahiUty  requirea  the  person  with  the  abil- 
ity to  pay  to  do  so,  and  not  necessarily  the 
wrongdoer. 

Our  dvO  Justice  system  needs  some  modi- 
fleation.  tnclndlng  guidelines  for  uniform 
Jury  awards.  A  non-economic  loss  cap  would 
aOow  farmers  and  everyone  else  in  this  state 
to  better  anticipate  theta-  expoaure  to  loss 
hcmaelvea  against  it.  Punitive 
no  longer  punish  wrongdoers,  and 
diould  therefore  be  eliminated. 


Rimers  in  South  Carolina  want  a  fair 
and  equitable  court  system,  one  that  treats 
both  parties  in  a  lawsuit  equally  and  one 
that  concentrates  on  making  the  wrongdoer 
pay  a  reasonable  and  Just  price  for  his  or 
her  negligence.  We  hope  that  a  meaningful 
tort  reform  bUl  can  be  enacted  this  year. 

4.  ACT  aOS-PROPKRTT  TAX 

Tkx  matters  are  of  great  concern  to  all  of 
our  dtizena.  We  realize  that  government 
cantwt  function  without  adequate  revenue, 
and  we  also  realize  that  farmers  benefit 
from  many  services  provided  by  tax  monies. 
We  want  to  pay  our  fair  share  of  property 
tax  and  feel  that  Act  208.  which  was  passed 
in  1975,  placed  farmers  in  a  position  of 
being  taxed  in  an  equitable  manner  on  (arm 
and  timber  lands.  This  act  called  (or  period- 
ic adjustments  in  the  valuation  of  (arm  land 
as  indicated  by  an  economic  (onnula.  Such 
an  adjustment  is  now  under  consideration 
and  we  hope  that  the  Act  208  matter  can  be 
(insUzed  in  this  session  of  the  General  As- 
semft>ly.  This  measure  is  currently  being 
considered  by  the  Joint  Tax  Study  Commit- 
tee, and  Farm  Bureau,  along  with  a  number 
of  other  concerned  groups,  supports  adjust- 
ing the  use  value  in  accordance  with  data 
published  by  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture  known  as  Agricultural  Land 
Valves  and  Markets.  Such  action  is  past  due 
and  we  urge  you  to  be  receptive  to  this  pro- 
posal. 

S.  EMINENT  DOMAIN 

The  last  item  that  I  want  to  call  to  your 
attention  is  that  o(  eminent  domain.  Legis- 
lation dealing  with  this  matter  passed  the 
Senate  last  year,  but  did  not  get  out  o(  a 
Committee  o(  the  House.  This  year,  the 
same  legislation  has  already  cleared  the 
Senate,  with  23  sponsors.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  a  hearing  on  the  bill  is  sched- 
uled (or  tomorrow  morning  be(ore  a  House 
Judiciary  Constitutional  Laws  Sub-Commit- 
tee. The  bill  repeals  over  1 15  sections  o(  the 
Code  o(  Laws  and  amends  others  so  as  to 
provide  (or  one  single  procedure  (or  the  con- 
demnation of  property  in  South  Carolina. 

This  legislation  is  greatly  needed,  because 
under  the  present  law  there  are  totally  dif- 
(erent  eminent  domain  proceedings  (or  mu- 
nicipalities, the  Highway  Department,  pri- 
vate utilities,  special  purpose  districts  and 
other  state  entities.  This  creates  great  con- 
(usion  (or  landowners  and  condemning  au- 
thorities alike.  It  is  also  (elt  that,  under  cer- 
tain circumstances,  landowners  are  not 
being  treated  fairly.  Frequently,  jury 
awards  as  to  the  value  o(  property  (ar 
exceed  that  which  is  o((ered  by  the  con- 
denning  authority,  and  we  (eel  that  (urther 
incentives  should  be  given  condemning  au- 
thorities to  o((er  (air  value  early  in  the  pro- 
ceedings, rather  than  aSter  lengthy,  expen- 
sive litigation. 

This  bill  would  provide  for  the  recovery  o( 
Uti^tion  expenses  in  some  cases.  It  has 
beea  in  the  making  (or  several  years  and 
was  developed  by  the  Judicial  Council.  A 
nimiber  o(  meetings  on  the  bill  was  held  in 
the  Senate  and  there  was  input  (rom  all  in- 
terested parties.  We  understand  that  there 
was  general  agreement  among  all  concerned 
and  we  urge  you  to  pass  this  much  needed 
legialation  this  year. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen  o(  the  General  As- 
sembly, Governor  Campbell,  Lt.  Governor 
Thaodore.  Constitutional  0((icers  o(  South 
Carolina,  Senator  Thurmond.  Senator  Hol- 
lingK,  other  guests,  and  Farm  Bureau  lead- 
ers, one  and  all,  we  thank  you  (or  your  pres- 
ence and  interest.  This  concludes  our  pro- 
graai.  and  may  each  o(  you  have  a  sa(e  Jour- 
ney home. 
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THE  STROM  THURMOND  INSTI- 
TDTB  WHITE  PAPER  ON  "PA- 
RALY^SIS  IN  THE  UNITED 
STATES  SENATE" 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President, 
the  U.S,  Senate  has  been  referred  to 
as  "the  world's  greatest  deliberative 
body."  However,  many  of  our  citizens, 
and  indeed  members  of  this  Chamber, 
have  btcome  increasingly  frustrated 
with  what  they  perceive  is  our  inabil- 
ity to  efficiently  handle  the  Nation's 
business. 

Over  the  last  three  decades,  I  have 
had  the  privilege  of  serving  with  many 
outstanding  members  of  the  U.S. 
Senate.  Together,  we  have  seen  this 
body  rige  to  great  heights  of  parlia- 
mentary excellence. 

On  oocasion,  we  have  also  watched 
as  this  great  institution  has  dug  in  its 
heels,  sputtering  and  wheezing  like  an 
obnoxious  mule,  refusing  to  do  any- 
thing at  all. 

In  the  last  decade,  critics  have  called 
increasingly  for  reform  of  many  of  the 
Senate's  procedures,  saying  that  this 
body  has  left  the  boundaries  of  care- 
fully d^iberating  the  issues,  and  has 
instead  become  "paralyzed"  in  the 
arena  of  public  policymaking. 

There  is,  as  my  colleagues  well  know, 
a  need  to  preserve  the  Senate's  role  as 
a  truly  deliberative  body,  consistent 
with  what  the  f  ramers  of  our  republic 
envisioned.  Our  Pounding  Fathers 
knew  the  danger  of  deciding  quickly 
the  greatt  issues  of  the  day  and  how  an 
unrestrained  "faction"  could  under- 
mine the  democratic  process  if  it  was 
allowed  to  run  roughshod  over  the 
rights  of  the  minority.  The  Senate  was 
designed  to  protect  those  rights,  to 
prevent  a  majority— inflamed  by  the 
passions  of  the  moment— from  enact- 
ing laws  and  developing  policy  that 
was  oppressive  and  over-reaching. 

The  preservation  of  this  role  is  es- 
sential. However,  the  Senate  has  come 
under  increasing  criticism  for  ineffi- 
ciency fti  the  way  it  legislates.  Our 
house  M  preceived  as  "archane"  and 
out  of  touch  with  the  times  in  some  of 
its  traditions  and  rules. 

Having  served  in  this  Chamber  for 
more  than  three  decades,  I  have  devel- 
oped a  deep  and  abiding  respect  for 
the  ways  and  traditions  of  this  great 
institution.  I  am  not  persuaded,  for  in- 
stance, that  many  of  the  reforms  pro- 
posed for  this  body  are  in  its  best  in- 
terest, or  that  the  Senate  should 
submit  to  wholesale  overhaul  of  its 
rules  and  traditions.  However,  I  am 
persuaded  that  we  must  strike  a  care- 
ful balance  between  our  rule  as  a  de- 
liberative body  and  the  need  to  con- 
duct the  Nation's  business  in  an  order- 
ly, efficient  way.  The  American  people 
deserve  no  less. 

Toward  that  end,  it  is  important  for 
the  Senate  to  examine  from  time  to 
time  new  suggestions  about  possible 
reforms.  The  debate  over  reforming 


the  Senate  is  a  vitally  important  one. 
and  I  am  particularly  pleased  that  my 
alma  mater,  Clemson  University,  and 
an  institute  of  government  and  public 
policy  there  named  in  my  honor,  has 
undertaken  this  task. 

Last  November,  the  Strom  Thur- 
mond Institute  at  Clemson  University 
conducted  a  seminar— "The  Senate 
Machine  and  How  It  Works"— which 
was  attended  by  a  roundtable  panel  of 
Senators  and  former  Senators.  Partici- 
pating were  former  Senate  Minority 
Leader  Hugh  Scott  and  Senators  Mack 
Mattingly,  Thomas  Eagleton.  Mark 
Andrews,  and  myself. 

Several  hundred  individuals  attend- 
ed this  seminar,  which  was  chaired  by 
author  Maurice  Tobin.  The  event  was 
a  huge  success,  with  panel  members 
debating  questions  such  as  reform  of 
the  cloture  rule;  whether  electronic 
voting  should  be  instituted  in  the 
Senate:  and  abolition  of  the  routine 
quorum  call. 

Other  Issues,  including  tougher  ger- 
maneness requirements  for  amend- 
ments, reform  of  the  Federal  budget- 
ary process,  and  campaign  finance 
reform,  were  discussed.  While  many  of 
the  participants  differed  in  their  ap- 
proach to  some  of  the  issues,  a  consen- 
sus emerged  that  a  concerted  effort 
was  needed  to  make  the  Senate  more 
responsive  and  efficient,  while  preserv- 
ing its  deliberative  role. 

Another  byproduct  of  the  seminar 
was  a  white  paper  by  Clemson  Dr. 
Charles  Dium,  chairman  of  the  Politi- 
cal Science  Department,  who  is  a  re- 
spected author  of  books  and  articles 
on  the  Presidency,  American  political 
thought,  and  other  subjects.  Dr. 
Dunn's  white  paper  is  a  thoughtful 
and  thought-provoking  approach  to 
potential  reform  of  the  Senate. 

While  I  do  not  fully  endorse  all  of 
his  suggestions,  I  do  believe  they  have 
great  merit.  Knowing  of  my  col- 
leagues' interest  in  this  subject,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Dr.  Dunn's 
white  paper  entitled,  "Paralysis  in  the 
United  States  Senate,"  be  included  in 
the  Recorii. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  paper 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

iKTRODUCnOK 

Has  the  United  States  Senate  lost  its  repu- 
Ution  as  the  world's  greatest  deliberative 
body? 

After  eighteen  years  in  the  UJS.  Senate. 
Thomas  Eagleton  declared  that  "The 
United  States  Senate  is  not  by  any  reasona- 
ble calculation  or  evaluation  the  greatest 
deliberative  body  on  earth." 

Reflecting  on  the  deterioration  of  the 
Senate's  reputation,  long-time  member  and 
Minority  Leader  Hugh  Scott  applied  the 
French  maxim  that  "The  worse  it  gets,  the 
better  it  gets."  His  point  is  that  (or  the  Sen- 
ate's reputation  to  be  restored,  things  will 
have  to  get  bad  enough  (or  both  parties  to 
set  aside  partisan  differences  in  the 
common  interest  of  reforming  the  Senate. 

"Is  the  Senate  paralyzed?"  is  the  question 
that    grips    most    observers    according    to 


author  and  former  Congressional  staff 
member  Maurice  Tobin. 

After  over  30  years  in  the  Senate,  Strom 
Thurmond,  who  holds  the  record  for  the 
longest  filibuster,  answered  the  question 
this  way. 

It's  hard  to  get  a  change  o(  custom,  it's 
hard  to  get  a  change  o(  tradition.  But  the 
time  has  come,  I  think,  when  the  American 
people  are  demanding  more  e((iciency, 
shorter  sessions. 

In  the  minds  o(  most  observers  five  prob- 
lems have  caused  the  Senate  to  lose  its  rep- 
utation as  the  world's  greatest  deliberative 
body  and  to  gain  the  reputation  o(  a  body 
su((ering  (rom  paralysis.  The  problems  are; 

(1)  rules  that  undermine  basic  democratic 
principles. 

(2)  committee  processes  that  keep  the 
Senate  (rem  e((ectively  and  properly  ad- 
dressing the  nation's  problems. 

(3)  budget  procedures  that  inhibit  timely 
action  in  the  development  o(  the  nation's 
budget, 

(4)  campaign  (inance  demands  that  pre- 
vent members  (rom  devoting  adequate  time 
to  the  public's  business  beiore  the  Senate, 
and 

(5)  sta((  growth  that  sometimes  causes 
Senators  and  their  committees  to  respond 
more  to  sta((  interests  than  to  the  public  in- 
terest. 

The  Senate  did  not  gain  its  reputation  as 
the  world's  greatest  deliberative  body  be- 
cause o(  its  e((lciency.  Thus,  making  it  a 
streamlined  and  an  extraordinarily  e((icient 
legislative  body  would  obviously  not  restore 
its  tarnished  reputation  as  the  world's 
greatest  deliberative  body.  An  important 
caveat  is,  there(ore,  in  order.  Balance  must 
be  achieved  between  streamlined  e((iciency 
which  strengthens  majority  rule  on  the  one 
hand,  and  delay  and  deliberation  which  pro- 
tect minority  rights  on  the  other  hand.  The 
democratic  pendulum  needs  to  rest  in  the 
middle  rather  than  to  swing  (rom  an  iml>al- 
ance  in  (avor  o(  delay  and  deliberation  to  an 
imbalance  in  (avor  o(  streamlined  e((iciency. 
This  White  Paper  calls  (or  the  moderniza- 
tion o(  those  conditions  and  values  which 
made  the  Senate  great  in  the  (irst  place. 

1 .  SENATE  RtnUES 

Five  re(orms  o(  Senate  rules  would  allow 
the  Senate  to  expedite  action  on  the  na- 
tion's business  while  protecting  the  right  o( 
the  minority  to  be  heard.  Those  reiorms 
are: 

Abolition  of  the  post-cloture  filibuster. 

Elimination  of  filibuster  by  absence. 

Adoption  o(  electronic  voting. 

Discontinuation  o(  delaying  quorum  calls, 
and 

Termination  o(  a  loose  rule  o(  germane- 
ness. 

Post-Cloture  Filibuster.  Senate  Rule  22 
protects  minority  rights  by  allowing  an  indi- 
vidual member  to  speak  without  being 
stopped  unless  an  extraordinary  majority  o( 
60  members  votes  to  close  debate.  Un(ortu- 
nately.  however,  this  protection  o(  minority 
rights  may  be  abused  by  a  loophole  that 
allows  a  member  to  Introduce  an  indnite 
number  o(  amendments  to  a  bill  and  have 
those  amendments  debated  even  though  60 
members  have  voted  cloture.  Merely  the 
threat  o(  introducing  and  bringing  up  these 
amendments  may  stop  or  discourage  action 
by  the  majority  on  a  bill.  By  abolishing  the 
post-cloture  (ilibuster,  the  minority  would 
still  be  protected  by  requiring  an  extraordi- 
nary majority  to  terminate  debate,  but  the 
majority  would  be  allowed  to  work  ita  will. 
Elimination  o(  the  post-cloture  (ilibuster 
would  create  a  better  balance  between  the 


sometimes   conflicting   values   of   majority 
rule  and  minority  rights. 

Filibuster  by  Absence.  The  Senate  wastes 
valuable  time  waiting  for  Senators  to  come 
to  the  floor  to  o((er  amendments  to  individ- 
ual titles  o(  bills.  A  member,  (or  example, 
may  request  that  the  managers  o(  a  bill  on 
the  Senate  floor  not  proceed  with  a  bUl's 
consideration  until  he  arrives  to  offer  an 
amendment.  Abolition  of  this  privilege 
would  instill  more  discipline  and  a  keener 
sense  o(  responsibility  among  members  by 
requiring  them  to  be  present  when  a  bill 
and  title  o(  interest  thereto  is  being  consid- 
ered. Accordingly.  Senate  rules  could  be 
modifled  to  require  that  when  a  biU  is  under 
consideration  and  no  one  is  on  the  floor  to 
o((er  an  amendment,  the  managers  of  that 
bill  can  ask  the  clerk  to  read  into  the  next 
title  o(  the  bill,  thereby  (oreclosing  the  pre- 
viously-read title  o(  the  bill  to  amendment. 
To  protect  the  right  o(  individual  members 
in  exceptional  circumstances  to  offer  an 
amendment  to  a  title  closed  to  amendments, 
the  rule  could  allow  the  Senate  to  grant 
such  a  right  to  a  member  by  unanimous 
consent. 

Electronic  Voting.  During  the  first  session 
o(  the  99th  Congress,  an  estimated  three 
months  o(  Senate  business  were  devoted  to 
roll  calls  and  quonun  calls.  Adoption  o(  elec- 
tronic voting  would  substantially  reduce  the 
amount  o(  time  devoted  to  the  reading  of 
Senator's  names  during  roll  calls. 

Delaying  Quorum  Calls.  The  so-called 
"three  bell"  quorum  call  merely  delays 
Senate  action  when  the  Senate  could  be  ex- 
pediting its  business.  As  described  by  Senap 
tor  Hugh  Scott: 

The  routine  quoriun  calls — that's  the 
three  bells— doesn't  mean  that  one  of  the  in- 
mates has  escaped.  It  means  that  it's  a  non- 
live  quorum,  a  delaying  quorum.  Delaying  is 
what  it  does.  ...  As  a  visitor,  you  wonder 
why  the  Senate  is  o((  duty  much  o(  the 
time.  .  .  .  That's  because  they're  having  a 
delaying  quorum  call.  They  have  another 
one  with  two  bells,  or  two  stars  which 
means  you  better  get  over  here  because  we 
mean  business.  But  the  three  stars— delay- 
ing quorum  calls — are  a  complete  loss  of  the 
public's  time.  There  ought  to  be  some  ar- 
rangement whereby  during  these  periods 
when  the  Senate  is  not  prepared  to  go 
ahead  with  a  specific  biU  .  .  .  that  dtiring 
that  period  authority  be  given  to  the  leader- 
ship of  both  parties  to  call  up  bills  that 
have  previously  been  cleared  by  way  of 
unanimous  consent,  or  to  bring  up  informa- 
tion, or  to  use  the  time  other  than  (or  Just 
sitting  around  while  the  attendants  in  the 
gallery  explain  to  the  visitors  why  there's 
nobody  on  the  floor. 

Rule  o{  Germaneness.  Besides  the  (ilibus- 
ter. the  Senate  may  be  better  known  (or  ita 
loose  rule  o(  germaneness  that  has  prompt- 
ed Senator  Thomas  Eagleton  to  remain 

You  can  have  a  District  o(  Columbia  ap- 
propriation bill  on  the  floor  and  you  can 
o(fer  an  amendment  on  the  Contras  in  Nica- 
ragua, if  you're  so  minded.  Tou  can  offer 
anything  out  of  the  Encyclopedia  Britan- 
nica  and  an  amendment  to  anything  that's 
pending  on  the  floor.  That's  ridiculous.  I 
know  of  no  other  major  legislative  body- 
even  the  St.  Louis  Board  o(  Aldermen— that 
permiU  that  kind  o(  shenanigan. 

By  tightening  the  rule  o(  germaneness, 
the  Senate  could  significantly  expedite  iU 
consideration  of  the  public's  business. 

3.  SENATE  COMKITT^eS 

Reduction  is  the  key  word  necessary  for 
understanding    needed    reforms   of   Senate 
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ooounltteeK  (1)  reduction  in  the  nmnber  of 
ooBUBitteea.  (3)  reduction  in  the  number  of 
wiminttttw  iHlgnmaita.  and  (3)  reduction  In 
the  owcriap  of  JurlwUcttonB  between  and 
aBMMic  oomnUttecB. 

With  over  aoo  oommltteea  and  aubconunlt- 
Bonc  100  Senators,  including 
Senaton  with  ten  or  more  cmnmlttee 
the  committee  process  suffers 
from  conlUcts  in  committee  meetinc  times 
and  Inattention  to  the  very  important  over- 
ittjoX  function.  L^..  reviewing  executive 
brandi  Implementation  of  conwssional 
action.  In  shrai.  too  many  committees  are 
dMded  amooc  too  few  Senators.  The  result 
Is  that  committee  work  that  Senators 
dioald  do  becomea  the  work  of  Senate  staff 
memben.  thua  decreasing  the  power  of  Sen- 
ators and  Increasing  the  power  of  staff  over 
policy  questions. 

XTnderstandable  pressures  exist  to  increase 
the  number  of  committees  and  subcommit- 
tees. After  all.  with  the  creation  of  a  new 
oommlttee  or  subcommittee,  another  com- 
mittee chairman  and  one  or  more  new  staff 
poaitims.  Le.,  patronage  for  a  member,  are 


What  is  a  Senator  to  do  when  he  has  sev- 
eral committee  meetings  at  the  same  time? 
He  cannot  attend  more  than  one.  and  he 
may  not  even  have  enough  staff  to  repre- 
aent  him  at  each  of  the  committee  meetings. 

As  new  committees  are  created,  more  po- 
tential exists  for  overlapping  Jurisdictions, 
wpfrtally  on  complex  and  controversial 
lanies  like  energy  legislation  or  "Irangate". 

What  can  be  done? 

First,  the  number  of  committees  and  sub- 
committees can  be  reduced. 

Second,  the  number  of  committee  and 
subcommittee  assignments  granted  can  be 
reduced.  For  example,  if  a  Senator  is  as- 
signed to  one  of  the  most  powerful  commit- 
tees, such  as  appropriations  or  finance,  that 
might  be  the  only  committee  assignment 
other  than  subcommittee  assignments  given 
to  him. 

Third,  ad  hoc  committees  can  be  created 
by  the  leadership  on  complex  and  contro- 
voalal  Issues  to  avoid  overlap  and  duplica- 
tion of  effort. 

Rnirth.  Joint  sessions  between  House  and 
Senate  committees  with  common  jurisdic- 
tions can  be  held,  eqjecially  hearings  involv- 
ing Cabinet  secretaries  and  other  top  offi- 
cials. Now  these  officials  frequently  must 
testify  aa  the  same  subject  several  times 
before  several  committees  or  suticommlttees 
in  the  two  houses. 

By  allowing  members  to  concentrate  their 
energies  on  one  or  Just  a  few  committee  and 
subcommittee  assignmenU,  they  will  likely 
have  more  Ume  for  an  Interest  In  oversight 
of  the  executive  branch.  As  oversight  now 
occurs,  it  may  be  effectively  done  when  a 
major  issue  conunands  media  attention,  but 
without  newswortblness,  oversight  is  gener- 
ally done  more  haphazardly.  Of  the  three 
functions  of  Senators— <1)  passing  legisla- 
tion, (2)  representing  constituent  interest 
and  needs  with  the  bureaucracy,  i.e..  case- 
work, such  as  a  social  security  case,  and  (3) 
overseeing  executive  branch  implementa- 
tion of  congressional  action— the  third  is 
generally  considered  the  least  well  per- 
fonned. 

3.  SXRATX  BUDGBT  PKOCKDURXS 

Senator  Mack  Mattingly  points  out  that 
"the  rules  and  procedures  of  the  United 
States  Senate  do  not  adapt  well  to  trying  to 
debate  a  trillion  dollars  worth  of  dUferent 
ttcma  throui^out  this  budget  process." 

Increasingly,  the  national  government  lias 
found  Itaelf  operating  on  continuing  resolu- 


tions. When  unable  to  pass  an  appropria- 
tiona  bill  on  time,  the  Congress  has  the 
custom  of  passing  a  continuing  resolution 
which  allows  a  department  or  agency  to  con- 
tinue to  function  at  the  previous  year's  level 
of  funding  untU  a  new  appropriation  is  ap- 
proved. 

One  of  the  reasons  for  the  increasing  use 
of  ontinuing  resolutions  is  that  the  budget 
process  includes  in  the  Senate  three  differ- 
ent committees:  the  Budget  Committee 
which  sets  the  spending  ceilings,  the  au- 
thorfeation  committee  (like  the  Judiciary 
and  Armed  Services  Committees)  which  de- 
termines what  programs  and  policies  will  be 
funded  and  the  appropriations  committee 
which  determines  the  actural  amount  of 
money  to  be  appropriated.  Just  to  fund  pro- 
gramB  and  policies  in  any  department  or 
agency,  therefore,  requires  the  action  of 
three  committees  in  the  Senate  and  also 
three  in  the  House  in  addition  to  action  on 
the  floor  of  each  house.  Of  course,  in  the 
Hous  of  Representatives,  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee may  be  involved  in  approving  rules  to 
bring  legislation  from  each  of  the  three  dif- 
ferent committees  to  the  House  floor.  Com- 
t>ouruling  the  problem  of  course,  are  "turf" 
fights  between  authorization  and  appropria- 
tions committees.  Increasingly,  jurisdiction- 
al squabbles  have  occurred  between  them. 

The  three  committees  must  officially 
function  in  sequence.  That  is.  Budget  Com- 
mittee action  must  be  completed  in  the 
House  and  Senate  before  authorization  leg- 
islation can  come  on  the  floor,  and  authori- 
zation committee  action  must  be  completed 
on  the  House  and  Senate  floors  before  ap- 
propriations committee  action  can  be  taken 
on  the  respective  floors. 

There  is  general  agreement  that  some 
consolidation  of  these  committees  is  neces- 
sary. For  example.  Senator  Thurmond  has 
said:  "I  think  we  could  abolish  the  Budget 
Committee  and  if  we  don't  do  that,  then  we 
ought  to  combine  the  appropriations  and 
authorizing  committees,  because  they  do  es- 
sentially the  same  work.  It's  Just  duplica- 
tion." 

Besides  merging  the  three  levels  of  com- 
mittees into  two  levels,  other  budget  re- 
forms that  might  be  considered  are:  (1)  cre- 
ation of  a  two-year  budget  cycle  that  would 
allow  committees  to  take  a  longer  look  at 
budget  requirements  and  also  to  concen- 
trate more  on  oversight,  expecially  in  the 
authorization  committees,  and  (2)  adoption 
of  a  rule  requiring  all  legislation  authorizing 
expenditures  to  show  exactly  how  those  ex- 
penditure would  be  paid,  e.g.,  whether  by  in- 
creased taxes  and.  if  so.  what  kind  of  taxes. 
Concerning  a  two-year  budget  cycle,  an- 
other possible  advantage  would  be  that 
during  one  year,  authorization  committees 
could  concentrate  on  the  budget  itself  and 
its  passage  and  then,  during  the  second 
year,  they  could  focus  on  oversight  of  the 
executive  branch. 

4.  SENATE  CAMPAIGNS 

CoiBider  these  facts: 

First,  between  1974  and  1985,  the  Con- 
sumer Price  Index  slightly  more  than  dou- 
bled while  campaign  costs  increased  twelve 
fold. 

Second,  it  has  been  estimated  that  as 
much  as  a  billion  dollars  or  more  are  now 
spent  for  Senate  campaigns,  including  all 
sources  of  campaign  costs. 

Third,  in  1986.  of  $144  million  "spent" 
through  the  franking  privilege  to  send  mall 
to  cotistituents,  only  10  percent  of  that 
amount  was  spent  to  answer  letters  from 
constituents  whUe  ninety  percent  was  self- 
generated  mail  from  members  to  constitu- 


ente.  This  gives  the  incumbent  a  significant 
built-in  advantage  over  challengers. 

Fourth,  a  substantial  amount  of  a  Sena- 
tors' time  almost  from  the  beginning  of  his 
six-year  term  is  devoted  to  fundraising.  Sen- 
ator Eagltton,  for  example,  estimates  that 
during  the  last  two  or  three  years  of  a  mem- 
ber's term,  three-fourths  or  more  of  a  mem- 
ber's time  may  be  devoted  to  fundraising. 

Fifth,  much  of  the  money  raised  is  spent 
for  public  opinion  polling  and  for  prepara- 
tion and  showing  of  30  and  60  second  adver- 
tisements that  do  not  allow  a  full  presenta- 
tion of  a  member's  positions  on  issues. 

What  can  be  done  to  correct  these  griev- 
ous situations? 

(1)  The  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion could  require  that  the  major  political 
parties  and/or  candidates  be  granted  blocks 
of  time  in  segments  of  fifteen  to  thirty  min- 
utes patterned  after  the  British  model. 
During  this  time,  candidates  and/or  parties 
could  not  run  a  film,  but  would  have  to 
appear  peisonally  to  present  themselves  and 
their  ideaa 

(2)  PubHc  financing  of  the  U.S.  Senate 
races  could  be  established  through  a  federal 
matching  system.  For  each  $500  or  $1,000 
raised  by  a  candidate,  the  federal  govern- 
ment would  match  that  amount  up  to  a 
stated  maximum  determined  by  the  popula- 
tion of  a  Aate.  If  a  candidate  did  not  want 
to  fund  hk  campaign  in  this  manner,  then 
the  amount  of  money  to  which  he  would  be 
entitled  would  be  given  to  his  opponent. 

(3)  Pull  disclosure  of  all  sources  of  cam- 
paign contributions  could  also  be  required, 
including  amounts  of  less  than  $100. 

(4)  The  use  of  the  franking  privilege  for 
anything  other  than  letters  in  response  to 
constituents'  letters  could  be  abolished. 

The  effect  of  these  reforms  would  be  to 
reduce  the  advantage  of  incumbency  and  to 
increase  competition  for  Senate  seats,  to 
limit  the  influence  of  campaign  advertising 
and  public  opinion  polling  companies,  to 
allow  the  public  to  see  the  candidates  live 
on  televisien  rather  than  through  'canned" 
commercials  of  30  and  60  seconds  duration, 
to  thwart  the  increasing  dominance  of  polit- 
ical action  committees  (PACS)  in  the  cam- 
paigns, and  to  decrease  the  amount  of 
money  spent  on  campaigns. 

Summarfeing  the  importance  of  campaign 
finance  reform,  especially  as  it  relates  to 
dominatioit  of  big  money,  campaign  adver- 
tising and  public  opinion  polling.  Senator 
Eagleton  notes: 

In  the  British  system,  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  a  30  second  spot.  It's  not  allowed. 
There  is  no  such  thing  as  the  one  minute 
spot.  It's  not  allowed.  The  major  political 
parties  in  Britain— today  there  are  three- 
are  allocated  amounts  of  air  time  in  hunks 
of  15  to  30  minutes,  and  you  cannot  run  a 
film,  you  Oannot  hire  one  of  these  master 
filmmakera  that  dominate  us  as  politicians 
along  with  the  pollster.  The  filmmaker  and 
pollster  work  hand-in-hand,  and  they  tell  us 
what  to  say,  how  to  say,  what  stuff  to  put 
on,  what  stuff  not  to  put  on.  They  become 
our  master.  You  can't  do  that  in  Britain. 
You've  got  to  go  on  there  yourself  or  your 
spokesman  or  you  can  go  on  with  two  people 
and  discuss  issues.  None  of  this  canned 
junk.  That's  what  it  is,  ladies  and  gentle- 
men, it's  canned  jiuik  that  is  now  dominat- 
ing our  political  process. 

So.  I  thihk  we  ought  to  take  a  look  at 
that.  By  the  way.  that  doesn't  even  take  a 
new  federal  law.  The  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission  has  inherent  residual  reg- 
ulatory authority  over  our  airwaves.  You 
know   who  owns  them?  CBS  doesn't  own 


them.  NBC,  ABC— they  don't  own  them.  We 
own  them.  They're  our  airwaves.  They 
(FCC)  have  residual  authority,  and  they 
could  say  no  more  30  second  political  junk. 
It's  out.  No  more  one  minute  political  junk. 
It's  out.  And  I  think  we  ought  to  send  a  few 
Senators  and  a  few  Congressmen  over  for 
the  next  British  election  and  let  them  ob- 
serve how  that  campaign  goes  and  see  if 
there  isn't  some  advantage  to  that  kind  of  a 
sane,  rational,  intelligent,  issue-oriented 
campaign,  vis-a-vis  the  kind  of  dreadful 
stuff  that  permeated  America's  airwaves  in 
1986. 

S.  SENATE  STAFF 

Staffs  of  members  and  committees  have 
Increased  astronomically  since  the  middle 
1960s,  leading  to  several  criticisms  of  the 
Senate.  The  first  and  most  significant  criti- 
cism is  that  Senators  are  sometimes  like 
puppets  on  the  strings  of  Senate  staffers.  A 
second  criticism  is  that  the  Increased 
number  of  Senate  staffers  gives  incumbent 
Senators  an  unfair  advantage  In  campaigns 
for  re-election.  Both  junior  and  senior,  past 
and  present  Senators  recognize  the  prob- 
lems with  Senate  staff. 

Senator  Mattingly:  "I  guess  everybody 
likes  to  be  stroked  in  this  place  *  •  •  Staff 
members  want  to  generate  legislation  so 
they  can  make  their  United  States  Senator 
look  good.  I  doubt  if  a  hundred  people  in 
this  body  would  come  up  with  all  the  ideas 
that  they  come  up  with  all  year  long.  That 
says  something.  Somebody's  out  there 
trying  to  generate  amendments,  trying  to 
generate  bills  *  *  *  to  introduce  •  *  •  to 
make  their  Senator  look  good.  I  doubt  if 
that  proliferation  would  come  about  if  the 
Senator  just  had  to  rely  on  a  smaller  staff." 

Senator  Tkurmond:  "I'm  convinced  the 
staff  should  be  reduced.  When  I  became 
Chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Committee  in 
1981.  I  cut  off  67  or  69  members  at  one  clip, 
saving  a  mUlion  dollars  on  the  Judiciary 
Committee  alone.  I'm  convinced  staff  could 
be  reduced  at  least  ten  percent  or  maybe 
twenty  percent  throughout  the  whole  Con- 
gress. I  think  this  would  produce  more  effi- 
ciency. There's  too  much  feeling  around 
here  about  getting  patronage.  One  reason  is 
to  help  get  reelected.  I  don't  think  the 
people  are  obligated  to  help  a  man  get  re- 
elected by  spending  the  people's  tax 
money." 

Senator  Scott  notes  the  hypocrisy  often 
associated  with  staff  growth,  especially  com- 
mittee staff  when  he  said  that  chairmen 
and  ranking  minority  members  "ask  for 
more  staff  every  time  they  appear  annually 
*  •  •  while  at  the  same  time  they  are  com- 
plaining about  the  waste  of  the  taxpayers' 
money  and  the  waste  of  taxpayers'  time  and 
that  the  government  bureaucracy  is  too  big, 
whUe  they  themselves  are  busy  expanding 
that  very  government. 

What  can  be  done  about  burgeoning  staff 
growth?  First,  a  moratorium  on  staff 
growth  could  be  declared.  Second,  members, 
committee  chairmen  and  ranking  minority 
members  can  exercise  restraint  in  request- 
ing staff  increases.  Third,  the  U.S.  Senate 
could  retain  a  major  management  consult- 
ing firm  to  study  and  make  recommenda- 
tions on  the  Senate's  staff  needs. 

COIKXOSION 

The  case  is  compelling.  The  lustre  of  the 
Senate's  reputation  needs  rejuvenation.  As 
Senate  scholar  Mam-ice  Tobin  cautions, 
however,  the  brass  does  not  need  to  be 
changed,  merely  polished: 

This  200th  birthday  not  only  calls  for  a 
celebration,  but  a  facelift.  Yet,  in  being  crit- 


ical of  the  Senate,  we  must  remember  that 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  are  the 
only  two  coimtries  to  have  the  same  form  of 
government  since  the  1830s. 

Restoration  of  the  essential  character  of 
the  U.S.  Senate  could  be  accomplished  by 
the  U.S.  Senate  itself  appointing  a  blue- 
ribbon  commission  of  former  members, 
former  staff  members,  leading  journalists 
and  prominent  scholars  of  the  Senate  to 
make  recommendations  on  these  and  other 
reforms.  The  Senate  and  those  within  it 
have  the  opportunity  in  their  bicentennial 
session.  The  keys  are  vision  and  determina- 
tion to  act  on  these  and  related  problems. 


NEW  ALUANCE  FOR  BETTER 
CHILD  CARE 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
wanted  to  share  with  my  colleagues 
some  information  on  the  development 
of  a  new  effort  to  address  one  of  the 
most  pressing  problems  facing  Ameri- 
can families  today:  the  lack  of  ade- 
quate and  affordable  child  (»,re  serv- 
ices. 

There  is  hardly  a  single  conmiunity 
in  this  country  which  has  not  experi- 
enced a  crisis  in  the  area  of  child  care 
over  the  past  few  years.  The  facts  are 
simple.  More  than  one-half  of  th^ 
mothers  of  children  under  the  age  of  6 
are  in  the  work  force.  Most  mothers 
work  for  the  same  reason  that  most 
fathers  work:  economic  necessity. 
Two-thirds  of  the  women  in  the  work 
force  are  either  sole  providers  for 
their  families  or  married  to  men  who 
earn  less  that  $15,000  per  year.  The 
current  supply  of  child  care  services 
simply  does  not  meet  the  needs  of 
these  families. 

Throughout  the  country,  there  are 
long  waiting  lists  for  admission  to  ex- 
isting chUd  care  programs:  countless 
parents  are  forced  to  "make-do"  with 
unsatisfactory  child  care  arrange- 
ments so  that  they  can  continue  to 
work  to  support  their  families.  Last 
year,  I  held  an  extensive  series  of  com- 
mimity  meetings  in  my  own  State  fo- 
cusing on  the  child  care  crisis.  I  met 
with  literally  hundreds  of  Califomians 
in  all  different  parts  of  our  State.  The 
story  was  the  same:  adequate  and  af- 
fordable child  care  services  are  insuffi- 
cient in  a  State  like  California  which 
has  historically  made  a  significant 
contribution  of  resources— both  public 
and  private— to  addressing  this  prob- 
lem. Cutbacks  in  Federal  funding  for 
programs  supporting  child  care  serv- 
ices during  the  past  several  years  have 
contributed  significantly  to  the  prob- 
lem. More  important,  however,  have 
been  the  tremendous  demographic 
changes  which  have  taken  place  in  our 
society  during  the  past  decade.  Public 
policies  have  simply  not  kept  pace 
with  an  evolving  workforce  and  the 
changing  needs  of  American  families. 

As  the  chairman  of  the  Senate  sub- 
committee with  Jurisdiction  over  child 
care  and  family  issues  in  the  95th  and 
96th  Congresses,  I  became  extensively 
involved  in  looking  at  the  need  to  de- 


velop a  comprehensive  approach  to  ad- 
dress the  growing  need  for  child  care 
services.  In  1979.  I  introduced  a  com- 
prehensive child  care  proposal.  S.  4.  I 
have  introduced  revised  versions  of 
this  proposal  in  the  last  several  Con- 
gresses and  introduced  the  latest  ver- 
sion, the  proposed  "Child  Care  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1987"  as  S.  4  on  the  first 
day  of  the  100th  Congress.  My  floor 
statement  discussing  this  legislation 
and  its  need  appears  in  the  Corcrbs- 
sioNAL  Record  of  January  6,  at  S162, 
along  with  the  text  of  the  measure. 

However,  Mr.  President,  I  have  been 
increasingly  aware  of  the  fact  that 
before  any  substantial  progress  can  be 
achieved  in  addressing  the  child  care 
problem,  there  is  a  need  for  a  broad 
cross  section  of  concerned  citizens  and 
organizations  to  join  together  to  devel- 
op a  strategy  to  make  resolving  the 
child  care  crisis  a  national  priority. 

Last  summer,  I  wrote  to  the  heads  of 
a  broad  range  of  national  organiza- 
tions, including  child  advocacy  groups, 
women's  organizations,  religious 
groups,  veterans  organizations,  senior 
citizens  groups,  and  professional  orga- 
nizations. I  proposed  that  the  time 
had  come  to  organize  a  national  grass- 
roots movement  to  address  the  child 
care  crisis— a  movement  which  would 
reach  beyond  traditional  children's  ad- 
vocacy organizations. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  a  sample  of 
one  of  the  many  letters  I  sent  to  na- 
tional groups  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  the  conclusion  of  remarks. 

The  response  I  received  to  this  pro- 
posal was  overwhelmingly  positive. 
Groups  ranging  from  the  American 
Legion  to  Catholic  Charities  USA  to 
the  American  Association  of  Retired 
Persons  responded  enthusiastically  to 
joining  such  an  effort.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  responses  I  received 
from  the  American  Legion,  Catholic 
Charities  USA.  American  Association 
of  Retired  Persons.  Paralyzed  Veter- 
ans of  America.  Boys  Clubs  of  Amer- 
ica, Child  Welfare  League  of  America, 
and  the  Association  of  Junior  Leagues. 
Inc.  also  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

Mr.  President,  in  addition  to  written 
responses  to  my  letters,  I  received  nu- 
merous calls  from  the  organizations  I 
contacted  indicating  support  and  in- 
terest in  participating  in  this  effort. 

Soon  thereafter,  a  number  of  repre- 
sentatives of  these  groups  began  meet- 
ing to  discuss  how  to  organize  this 
effort.  Numerous  meetings  have  taken 
place.  Child  care  advocates  across  the 
Nation  have  come  to  many  of  these 
planning  meetings.  My  staff,  along 
with  congressional  staff  from  both  the 
House  and  Senate,  from  both  sides  of 
the  aisle,  have  attended  a  number  of 
these  meetings  as  observers.  In  par- 
ticular, representatives  from  the  office 
of  my  good  friend  and  colleague  from 
California.  Representative  Ons  Haw- 
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,  wtio  diaiiB  the  House  Education 
and  Liibor  Oamntttce.  which  has  Juris- 
dkttan  over  dilld  care  ledslation  and 
tram  the  otdee  of  the  Smator  from 
OonneeUeat  Mr.  Doao].  the  new 
chatraian  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Clilldren.  Ftenflles.  Drugs,  and  Alco- 
hoUan  of  the  Senate  Labor  and 
Human  Resources  Committee  which 
has  paraUel  Jurisdiction  over  child 
care  kt<tl«tlon  in  the  Senate,  have  at- 
tended these  planning  meetings.  Rep- 
resentatives from  the  C(»greaBional 
Oaueus  OD  Women's  Issues  and  the 
House  Select  Committee  on  Children, 
Tooth,  and  FamilleB.  which  is  chaired 
by  another  Callfomian.  Repmenta- 
ttve  Ohmmb  Milub.  have  also  been 
uimi  win. 

Mr.  President,  these  many  months 
of  piMintng  have  come  to  fruition.  On 
F^raary  10.  a  letter  signed  by  30  na- 
tional organlntions  announcing  the 
formation  of  the  new  Alliance  for 
Better  Child  Care  LABCl  was  sent  to 
serval  hundred  other  organizations 
inviting  them  to  Join  as  weU  in  this  ex- 
dttng  new  effort  to  resolve  the  chUd 
care  crisis  in  America.  The  30  groups 
slgnlnc  this  letter  include  the  Ameri- 
can AffUmy  of  Pediatrics.  American 
Vederatlon  of  State.  Cotmty,  and  Mu- 
nk^al  Employees.  American  Federa- 
tion of  Teasers.  American  Psycholog- 
ical Assodatioi,  American  Public  Wel- 
fare AssocUtlcm.  Association  of  Junior 
Leagues.  diHd  Care  Action  Campaign. 
Children's  Defense  Fund,  Child  Wel- 
&re  League  ot  America.  Coalition  of 
Labor  Unkm  Women.  Communications 
Wnkers  of  Amertea.  Family  Resource 
CoaUtian,  Ooieral  Board  of  Church 
and  Society  of  the  United  Methodist 
Church.  Oirls  dubs  of  America.  Inter- 
national Ladies  Oarment  Workers' 
Uidon.  NatiMial  Association  for  the 
Education  of  Toung  Children.  Nation- 
al Black  ChUd  Developmoit  Institute, 
National  Counca  of  Churches.  Nation- 
al Council  of  Jewish  Women,  National 
Council  of  La  Rasa,  National  Council 
of  Negro  Women.  National  Education 
Association,  National  Organization  for 
W«nen.  National  PTA.  National 
Women's  Law  Center.  Service  Employ- 
ees International  Union.  United 
Church  of  Christ.  Office  for  Church 
and  Society.  Women's  Equity  Action 
League.  Women's  Legal  Defense  Fund, 
and  the  YWCA  of  the  U.S  JL 

The  allianne  is  designed  to  be  a  "col- 
laboratlan  of  national  organizations 
that  will  work  together  to  generate  in- 
creased support  for  child  care  and  Join 
lanka  behind  a  major  new  Federal 
ChUd  care  initiative."  Partidpanto  in 
the  alliance  will  focus  ui)on  stimulat- 
ing public  discussion  about  the  need 
for  diUd  care  and  the  need  for  a  major 
Federal  initiaUve  In  this  area.  Efforts 
are  underway  to  develtv  a  new  legisla- 
tive proposal  to  be  Introduced  during 
tbe  100th  Congress. 

Mr.  Presidsnt,  I  ask  that  a  copy  of 
thia  February  10  letter  be  printed  in 


the  RccoKO  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks following  the  correspondence 
rellerred  to  earlier. 

Mr.  President,  formation  of  the  Alli- 
anee  for  Better  Child  Care  is  an  excit- 
ing step  forward  which  promises  to 
help  provide  the  stimulation  needed  to 
bring  about  a  comprehensive  response 
to  our  national  child  care  problem. 
The  child  care  crisis  in  this  country  is 
so  enormous  that  the  solution  must 
come  from  a  variety  of  sectors.  The 
Federal  Government  cannot  and 
should  not  seek  to  solve  the  problem 
alone.  But  the  Federal  Government, 
like  State  and  local  governmental  enti- 
ties, has  a  responsibility  to  address 
pressing  social  needs  and  to  help  de- 
velop responsive  public  policies  to  sup- 
port families.  Employers  and  commu- 
nity organizations  have  equally  impor- 
tant roles  to  play.  This  collaboration 
of  a  broad  range  of  organizations,  with 
differing  perspectives  and  interests.  In 
the  Alliance  for  Better  Child  Care  rep- 
resents the  type  of  creative,  innova- 
tive, and  cooperative  approach  that  is 
critical  in  addressing  this  problem. 

I  look  forward  to  working  closely 
with  the  Alliance  for  Better  Child 
Care  in  the  weeks  and  months  ahead 
on  this  important  issue.  I  hope  that 
Members  of  the  Senate  who  share  our 
concern  will  become  involved  in  this 
effort  as  well. 

The  material  follows: 

U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  DC.  May  28,  1986. 
Ms,  Marian  Wright  Edeucan, 
Prasident,  Children's  Defense  Fund, 
Washington,  DC. 

Oeak  Marian:  As  you  know,  for  the  past 
decade  we  have  been  going  backwards  at  the 
national  level  in  the  child  care  area.  While 
the  number  of  families  in  need  of  child  care 
assistance  has  Increased  dramatically,  re- 
sources for  ChUd  care  programs  have  been 
substantially  reduced.  According  to  the  last 
survey  published  by  the  Children's  E>efense 
Fund,  in  almost  half  the  states,  fewer  chil- 
dron  received  child  c&re  assistance  under 
title  XX— the  principal  source  of  direct  fed- 
eral financial  aid  for  child  care— in  1985 
than  in  1981.  In  virtually  every  community, 
families  are  experiencing  a  child  care  crisis 
an4  are  unable  to  find  adequate  and  afford- 
able programs. 

Although  the  situation  has  deteriorated 
substantially  since  1981.  the  problem  really 
pre-dates  the  current  Administration.  We 
have  not  made  any  significant  progress  in 
addressing  child  care  needs  since  the  early 
1910's.  Even  before  the  Reagan  Administra- 
tion took  office,  the  federal  government  ab- 
dicated its  responsibility  to  maintain  mini- 
mum health  and  safety  standards  for  feder- 
ally-funded child  care  programs  by  suspend- 
ing enforcement  of  the  federal  interagency 
day  care  regulations. 

The  only  significant  area  where  any 
pregress  has  been  achieved  was  the  1981  ex- 
pansion of  the  child  care  tax  credit.  Unfor- 
tuaately,  it  is  well  recognized  that  the  tax 
credit  is  of  limited  value  to  lower  Income 
families  in  the  greatest  need  of  child  care 
assistance  and  does  little  to  increase  the 
availability  of  adequate  and  affordable  child 
caie.  although  it  does  help  to  offset  partial- 
ly the  costs  for  many  families.  Considerable 
effort  also  went  into  achieving  the  enact- 


ment of  the  19M  Dependent  Care  Block 
Orant  pibgram  which  has  now  been  funded 
at  $5  millon  for  fiscal  year  1986.  Given  the 
scope  of  the  child  care  crisis  throughout  the 
country,  this  represents  a  very  limited  re- 
sponse aad  resource. 

For  th«  past  several  years,  child  care  advo- 
cates botti  within  and  outside  the  Congress 
have  devoted  a  substantial  portion  of  their 
energies  and  resources  toward  preventing 
more  cutbatto  in  the  existing  resources  for 
child  care  or  in  support  of  very  limited  pro- 
posals—l^e  the  Dependent  Care  Block 
Grant— tp  address  the  overall  problem.  Ijast 
year,  a  number  of  other  Senators  and  I  in- 
troduced a  series  of  modest  child  care  pro- 
posals similar  to  the  legislation  subsequent- 
ly introduced  in  the  House  by  Representa- 
tive George  Miller,  Chairman  of  the  House 
Select  Committee  on  Children,  Touth,  and 
Families.  I  have  also  continued  to  introduce 
S.  4,  the  comprehensive  child  care  measure  I 
first  introduced  In  1979. 

At  the  present  time,  there  appears  to  be 
little  interest  in  any  of  these  proposals  nor 
much  libelihood  that  significant  portions  of 
either  the  House  or  Senate  measures  will  be 
acted  upon. 

I  have  become  increasingly  convinced  that 
unless  we  can  find  some  way  to  make  child 
care  a  national  priority.  chUd  care  advocates 
will  continue  to  expend  countless  hours  and 
resource*  on  holding  together  a  patchwork 
system  of  support  that  leaves  gaping  holes 
for  millions  of  low-  and  moderate-income 
families.  Obviously,  there  is  no  single  solu- 
tion to  the  problem.  Resources  from  a  wide 
spectrum— government,  business,  and  com- 
munity organizations— are  necessary.  But 
without  some  leadership  at  the  national 
level  to  ftelp  facilitate  and  support  state  and 
local  ch|ld  care  Initiatives,  the  lack  of  ade- 
quate child  care  services  wUl  continue  to 
plague  families  throughout  the  nation. 

The  time  has  come,  I  believe,  to  organize  a 
national  grassroots  movement  to  address 
the  chil0  care  crisis.  Such  an  effort  would 
require  putting  together  a  new  coalition  to 
build  a  national  constituency  for  child 
care— a  constituency  that  can  focus  public 
opinion  and  ultimately  the  attention  of  the 
Congrest  on  the  child  care  crisis  and  compel 
action  on  a  major  child  care  initiative.  This 
effort  must  reach  beyond  the  traditional 
children's  advocacy  organizations  to  build 
the  strength  necessary  to  achieve  success.  I 
am,  therefore,  in  the  process  of  contacting  a 
number  of  organizations  that  I  work  with  in 
other  areas— for  example,  veterans'  organi- 
zations, senior  citizen  groups,  women's  orga- 
nization!, and  religious  organizations— as 
well  as  dhild  advocacy  groups  to  solicit  their 
interest  In  participating  in  such  an  effort. 

I  would  deeply  appreciate  hearing  your 
views  on  this  proposal,  your  assessment  of 
the  feasibility  of  mounting  such  an  effort, 
and  the  likelihood  that  the  Children's  De- 
fense Fnnd  would  be  willing  to  participate 
in  such  an  endeavor. 

With  varm  regards. 
Cordially. 

Alan  Cranston. 

The  American  Legion, 
Indianapolis,  IN,  June  16, 19S6. 
Senator  Alan  Cranston, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Hart  Building,  Washington,  DC.  20S10 

Dear  Senator  Cranston:  The  American 
Legion,  through  its  National  Conunission  on 
Children  A  Touth,  monitors  very  closely 
the  needs  of  our  nation's  youngest  genera- 
tion. We  sincerely  agree  that  one  of  the 
most  pressing  issues  is  adequate  chUd  care. 


Never  before  have  we  seen  such  a  greater 
need  when  you  consider  the  forces  now  in- 
fluencing our  traditional  family  structure. 
Working  parents;  latch-key  children:  single 
parents:  day  care  facility  needs,  increase  in 
divorce  rates:  all  contribute  to  this  national 
crisis. 

As  National  Commander,  my  two  primaim^ 
concerns  are  the  welfare  of  the  veteran  aim 
the  welfare  of  his/her  family.  Many  of  our 
programs  reach  out  to  this  tairget  group:  but 
out  of  necessity,  must  also  reach  out  to 
every  American  family.  Our  actions  have 
always  been  directed  to  cooperating  with 
others  who  promote  sound  policy  and 
change  where  needed.  When  such  action  in- 
volves youth,  we  commit  ourselves  until  the 
outcome  is  satisfactory. 

Please  be  encouraged  to  contact  us  again 
with  more  in-depth  information  concerning 
your  short  and  long  range  plans.  In  return, 
we  promise  to  do  all  we  can  to  assist  within 
the  limits  of  our  resources  and  mandates. 

Thank  you  for  contacting  us  about  this 
important  issue. 
Sincerely, 

Dale  L.  Renaod. 
National  Commander, 
The  American  Legion. 

Catholic  Charities  USA, 
Wcuhington,  DC,  June  18.  1986. 
Hon.  Alan  Cranston. 
U.S.  Senate 
Washington,  DC,  20510 

Dear  Senator  Cranston:  Thank  you  for 
your  letter  of  May  28.  1986  inviting  Catholic 
Charities  USA  (formerly  National  Confer- 
ence of  Catholic  Charities)  to  participate  in 
an  effort  to  address  child  care  issues.  We 
certainly  agree  that  the  time  has  come  to 
organize  around  the  growing  crisis  and  to 
mobilize  resources  toward  enacting  some  ini- 
tiatives which  will  lead  to  a  solution. 

We  would  be  pleased  to  participate   in 
such  a  worthwhile  endeavor. 
Sincerely. 

Mathxw  H.  Ahkann. 

Associate  Director 
for  Governmental  Relations. 

AARP, 
Washington,  DC,  July  25,  1986. 
Hon.  Alan  Cranston. 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Cranston:  The  American 
Association  of  Retired  Persons  (AARP),  the 
nation's  largest  membership  organization 
with  22  million  members  over  the  age  of  50. 
shares  your  concern  about  the  lack  of  ade- 
quate and  affordable  child  care.  This  prob- 
lem is  one  that  affects  all  American  families 
today.  AARP  is  committed  to  working  for  a 
way  to  meet  not  only  child  care  but  the  gen- 
end  dependent  care  needs  of  our  nation,  and 
is  a  supporter  of  H.R.  3800,  the  Family  and 
Medical  Leave  Act  of  1986.  Thus,  AARP  ac- 
cepts your  invitation  to  work  with  a  broad 
coalition  of  groups  in  a  national  effort  to 
broaden  the  availability  of  day  care. 

Day  care  for  dependent  family  members  is 
not  only  an  important  women's  issue,  it  is 
also  a  workforce  issue.  Women  are  over- 
whelmingly the  family  members  called  upon 
to  care  for  another  family  member,  whether 
it  be  a  chUd  or  older  parent.  Businesses  in- 
creasingly are  recognizing  that  many  em- 
ployees face  responsibilities  to  provide  care 
for  their  own  parents.  In  the  short  run,  the 
lack  of  dependent  care  can  be  a  financial 
hardship  for  single  heads  of  households, 
who  are  disproportionately  low  income  fam- 
ilies, or  for  (amlliea  needing  two  sources  of 


income.  In  the  long  run,  female  workers 
often  ultimately  receive  lower  pensions  and 
face  other  retirement  income  problems,  due 
to  frequent  interruptions  in  employment  to 
be  a  caregiver. 

Surveys  conducted  by  employers,  such  as 
AARP,  and  by  employee  representatives  evi- 
dence a  strong  desire  by  both  male  and 
female  workers  for  assistance  in  funding 
day  care  for  their  children  while  they  are 
working.  The  desire  for  this  assistance  is  im- 
derstandably  strongest  among  younger 
workers,  but  a  1984  Louis  Harris  survey  indi- 
cated that  non-unionized  workers  55  or 
older  also  express  strong  interest  in  child 
care  assistance.  Similarly,  lower  income 
workers,  blacks  and  Hispanics.  and  service 
and  unskilled  blue  collar  workers  express 
the  need  for  help  in  obtaining  day  care. 

AARP  members  are  concerned  about  child 
care  for  their  own  children  and  grandchil- 
dren. Although  the  needs  of  pre-school  chil- 
dren are  especially  critical,  after-school  care 
for  grade  school  children  and  supervision  of 
teenagers  is  also  important.  Besides  concern 
for  meeting  their  personal  family  needs,  our 
members  are  also  involved  in  volunteer  pro- 
grams to  sustain  working  families,  such  as  a 
program  for  latchkey  children  run  jointly 
by  AARP  and  Campf  ire  Girls. 

AARP  applauds  your  initiative  to  mobilize 
a  serious  national  effort  to  broaden  the 
availability  of  child  care  and  looks  forward 
to  working  with  you  on  this  important 
means  for  strengthening  the  American 
family. 

Sincerely. 

Cyril  F.  Brickfield. 

Paralyzed  Veterans  of  America, 

Washington,  DC,  June  6,  1986. 
Hon.  Alan  Cranston. 

U.S.  Senate,  Hart  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Cranston:  On  behalf  of  the 
members  of  Paralyzed  Veterans  of  America, 
I  thank  you  for  contacting  me  regarding 
your  proposed  initiative  in  the  area  of  ade- 
quately providing  child  care.  As  a  father,  I 
know  first  hand  the  importance  of  insuring 
quality  care  and  services  of  one's  children.  I 
am  sure  the  members  of  PVA  also  share 
your  concern  since,  as  an  organization,  PVA 
has  worked  to  ensure  access  to  quality  life 
for  all  Americans. 

An  undertaking,  such  as  you  propose,  is  in 
an  area  basically  unfamiliar  to  Paralyzed 
Veterans  of  America:  however,  we  would  be 
pleased  to  meet  with  you  or  members  of 
your  staff  to  determine  how  we  can  be  of  as- 
sistance. Your  past  advocacy  for  veterans 
and  disabled  citizens  has  always  focused  on 
enhancing  quality  of  life  and  opportunity. 
Your  new  effort  on  behalf  of  children  is  cer- 
tainly worthy  of  our  consideration,  and  PVA 
would  be  pleased  to  assist,  if  we  can. 

I  ask  that  you  contact  our  staff  in  Wash- 
ington. D.C.,  to  arrange  discussions  on  this 
issue  and  on  how  we  may  play  a  role. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Richard  D.  Hoovra. 
National  President 

Boys  Clobs  of  America, 
RockviUe,  MD,  June  16, 1986. 
Hon.  Alan  Cranston, 
Hart  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Cranston:  I  was  delighted 
to  receive  your  May  28  letter  concerning 
child  care.  Boys  Clubs  throughout  this 
nation  are  becoming  more  and  more  in- 
volved with  child  care-particularly  after- 
school  care.  In  some  communities,  the  local 


Boys  Club  is  tbe  largeat  single  provider  of 
child  care. 

We  would  agree  with  you  on  tbe  impor- 
tance of  a  national  grmaaroots  movement  to 
address  the  child  care  issue.  We  alao  stronc- 
ly  agree  with  you  that  important  to  this 
effort  are  resources  from  a  wide  Bpectrum- 
government,  business,  and  community  orga- 
nizations. 

Your  proposal  to  pull  together  various  or- 
ganizations, including  those  not  directly  in- 
volved in  child  care,  is  right  on  target.  If 
such  a  group  can  focus  on  the  child  care 
issue  and  not  get  involved  in  partisan  poli- 
tics, we  can  be  successful. 

If  we  can  keep  this  effort  broad  baaed  and 
work  with  our  friends  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  and  In  the  private  sector,  Bosrs  Clubs  of 
America  will  wholeheartedly  support  this 
endeavor. 

My  compliments  to  you  and  your  staff  for 
mounting  such  an  ambitious  task. 
Sincerely  yours 

Robbie  Callaway. 

DiRBCTOR, 

Govemment/Uniied  Way  Relations. 

Child  Welfare  I^acue 

or  America.  Iiia. 
Washington,  DC,  August  1,  1988. 
Hon.  Alan  Cranston. 

U.S.  Senate,   Hart  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Cranston:  The  Child  Wel- 
fare League  of  America  agrees  that  it  is 
time  to  move  forward  on  national  day  care 
legislation.  The  meager  efforts  we  have 
been  making  over  the  past  few  years  hardly 
address  the  increasingly  critical  situation  of 
more  and  more  children  and  families  in 
need  of  day  care. 

The  present  welfare  reform  enthusiasm 
provides  some  opportunity  to  raise  our  day 
care  issues,  tilting  as  it  does  toward  work  re- 
quirements for  mothers.  I  feel  that  we 
might  well  gather  momentum  for  a  substan- 
tial bill  in  the  100th  Congress  by  particia- 
patlng  in  the  welfare  dlacuasloos  and 
moving  from  there  to  a  more  comprehensive 
proposal. 

Over  the  past  two  yean  the  percentage  of 
Child  Welfare  League  members  providing 
day  care  services  has  increased  significantly, 
and  I  am  committed  to  devoting  more  of  the 
League's  leadership  to  these  members. 

Indeed,  the  league  would  be  most  enthusi- 
astic about  Joining  your  efforts  to  develop 
and  more  new  day  care  legislation  at  the 
federal  level,  as  well  as  to  encourage  similar 
Initiatives  in  the  states.  Please  keep  ua  in- 
formed and  know  that  we  appreciate  your 
fine  leadership  and  concern  for  the  nation's 
children. 

Sincerely. 

David  Lixdermaii. 

The  Association  op 
JmnoR  Lbacues,  Inc.. 
Neus  York,  NY,  June  20,  1989. 
Hon.  Alan  Cranston, 
Hart  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Cranston:  We  at  the  Asso- 
ciation applaud  your  efforts  to  develop  a  na- 
tional grass  roots  movement  to  address  the 
child  care  crisis.  Child  care  has  been  a  prior- 
ity of  the  Association  for  many  years  and  Is 
one  of  the  six  focus  areas  which  fall  under 
the  Children's  Position  Statement  of  tbe 
Association.  This  position  statement  has 
been  unanimously  approved  at  each  of  the 
AaBoclation'B  Annual  Conferences  slnoe 
1978.  We  at  the  Association  look  forward  to 
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more  about  your  efforta  to  build 
(or  child  care. 
Sinoerely. 

VnsiHU  T.  Ausm, 

Prerident 


*""*»»  roK  Brtb  Child  Cask, 

Fttoruary  10,  I9»7. 

Dsfts  CoLLiMUK  We  are  aaUng  you  to 
Join  with  us  In  a  natkmal  amance— the  AlU- 
anoe  (or  Better  ChOd  Care  (ABC)— which 
wfll  work  (or  an  tncreaae  in  public  reaources 
(or  GhUd  care.  We  enviaion  a  broad  alliance, 
a  ooUalxwaUan  of  national  orsaniaations 
that  will  wrarii  together  to  generate  in- 
ereaaed  support  (or  child  care  and  Join 
raniB  behind  a  major  new  (ederal  child  care 
InlUaUve. 

Child  care  is  an  inereasincly  important 
topte  (or  mmfawMi  of  American  families  at  all 
income  levela.  The  need  to  cope  with  a  cha- 
otic and  (rasmmted  system  is  a  major 
source  o(  stress  (or  woikins  parents.  And 
the  ^—-»nA  (or  quality  care  will  continue  to 
grow:  by  1996  two-thirds  of  all  preschool 
diildren  and  three-fourths  of  all  school-age 
children  wHl  have  mothers  in  the  latwr 
(OTce. 

Hk  quality  of  child  care  Is  key  to  the 
quality  of  a  chOd's  life.  For  too  many  work- 
ing families,  the  price  of  qtiality  child  care 
is  out  of  reach.  Moreover,  parents  who 
strive  to  achieve  self-sufficency  must  have 
help  In  meeting  their  child  care  needs  in 
order  to  participate  in  education  or  training 
programs  or  in  ord«'  to  work. 

Despite  the  vital  role  that  child  care  plays 
■in  the  Uvea  of  children  and  families,  far  too 
few  resources  are  targeted  to  help  families 
afford  supportive  child  care  arrangements 
and  to  improve  the  quality  of  chUd  care  in 
this  country.  The  current  mix  of  private 
and  public  child  care  reaources  falls  far 
short  of  documented  need  and  it  is  imlikely 
that  substantial  improvement  will  occur 
without  a  much  stronger  federal  role. 

A  focal  point  of  the  Alliance's  activities 
wiD  be  the  development  of  a  national  bill  to 
be  introduced  in  the  100th  Congress.  A  draft 
of  the  bill  will  be  ready  In  several  months. 
Now  is  the  time  to  lay  the  groundwork  for 
support  of  the  initiative  through  major 
public  education  efforts.  Therefore,  we  are 
ssking  that  you  Join  the  Alliance  and  begin 
to  st,imnlate  public  discussion  about  the 
need  for  child  care.  We  ask  that  organiza- 
tions Joining  the  Alliance: 

1.  Support  the  need  for  a  new  federal 
child  care  initiative  including  increased 
funds  for  child  care  based  upon  the  enclosed 
set  (tf  principles; 

X  Immediately  begin  to  publicize  the  need 
tar  an  Increased  public  commitment  to  child 
care  In  organisational  newsletters  and  other 
materials  and  In  organizational  forums; 

i.  Review  a  draft  of  proposed  federal  child 
care  legialation.  If  the  legislation  is  accepta- 
Ide.  support  the  bill  as  an  Alliance  member: 

4.  Help  pay  for  Alliance  activities  by  con- 
tributing at  least  $100  tai  the  first  year, 

5.  Encourage  local  members  to  participate 
in  state  alliancfs  whose  membership  paral- 
lela  the  natimial  Alliance. 

We  hope  that  your  organization  can  Join 
in  this  collaborative  effort.  FDr  those  who 
wish  to  take  a  prominent  role  In  the  Alli- 
anee,  we  oieourage  membership  in  the 
ntwrlng  Committee,  which  will  meet  regu- 
larly to  plan  activities  to  carry  out  the  Alli- 
ance's goals.  PartlebMktion  on  the  Steering 
Committee  wiU  require  a  significant  com- 
mttaant  of  staff  time. 

FlMse  call  or  write  Helen  Blank  at  the 
ChUdnn'a  Defenae  Fund.   123  C  Street. 


N.W.,  Washington,  DC  20001,  (202)  628-8787 
or  Barbara  Relsman  at  the  Child  Care 
Action  Campaign,  W  Hudson  Street,  New 
Tort.  NT  10013.  (212)  334-059S  to  let  us 
know  If  you  are  able  to  Join  the  Alliance  or 
would  like  further  Information. 
Sincerely, 

American  Academy  of  Pediatrics,  Dr. 
William  C.  Montgomery,  President; 

American  Federation  of  State,  County, 
and  Municipal  Employees,  AFL-CIO. 
Cierald  W.  McEntee,  President: 

American  Federation  of  Teachers,  AFL- 
CIO,  Albert  Shanker,  President; 

American  Psychological  Association, 
Leonard  Ooodsteln,  Ph.D.,  Executive 
Director; 

American  Public  Welfare  Association,  A. 
Sidney  Johnson  III,  Executive  Direc- 
tor; 

Association  of  Junior  Leagues.  Virginia 
Austin.  President; 

Child  Care  Action  Campaign,  Elinor 
Guggenheimer,  President; 

Children's  Defense  Fund.  Marian  Edel- 
man.  President; 

Child  Welfare  League  of  America,  David 
Liederman,  Director; 

Coalition  of  Labor  Union  Women,  Joyce 
Miller,  President; 

Communications  Workers  of  America, 
APL-CIO,  Morton  Bahr,  President; 

family  Resource  Coalition,  Bemice 
Weissbourd,  President; 

General  Board  of  (Hiurch  and  Society  of 
the  United  Methodist  Church,  Havi- 
land  Houston,  Creneral  Secretary; 

Clrls  (Hubs  of  America,  Inc.,  Mary  De- 
Kuyper,  President; 

International  Ladies'  Garment  Workers' 
Union.  Evelyn  Dubrow,  Vice  President 
and  Legislative  Director; 

National  Association  for  the  Education 
of  Toung  Children,  Marilyn  M.  Smith, 
Executive  Director; 

National  Black  Child  Development  In- 
stitute. Evelyn  Moore,  Executive  Di- 
rector; 

National  CouncU  of  Churches,  Child  Ad- 
vocacy Office/Ecumenical  Child  Care 
Network,  Jime  Rogers,  Director; 

National  Council  of  Jewish  Women,  Bar- 
bara A.  Mandel,  National  President; 

National  Council  of  La  Raza,  Raul  Yza- 
guirre.  President; 

National  Council  of  Negro  Women, 
E>orothy  I.  Height,  National  President; 

National  Education  Association,  Mary 
H.  Putrell,  President; 

National  Organization  for  Women,  Elea- 
nor Smeal.  President; 

National  Parent-Teacher  Association, 
Millie  Waterman,  Vice-President  for 
Legislative  Activity; 

National  Women's  Law  Center,  Nancy 
Duff  Campbell,  Managing  Attorney; 

Service  Employees  International  Union, 
APL-CIO,  John  J.  Sweeney,  Interna- 
tional President; 

United  Church  of  Christ,  Office  for 
Church  and  Society,  Yvonne  Delk,  Ex- 
ecutive Director; 

Women's  E^iuity  Action  in  League,  Mary 
Gray,  President; 

Women's  Legal  Defense  Fund,  Judith 
Uchtman.  Executive  Director; 

YWCA  of  the  USA,  National  Board,  Dr. 
Gwendolyn  Calveri  Baker,  National 
Executive  Director. 

PanfciPLSs  Supported  by  the  Alliance  for 
Better  (Thild  Care 

In  order  to  increase  the  availability  and 
aff<irdabllity  of  safe,  health,  quality  child 


care,  the  Alliance  will  support  the  develop- 
ment of  a  bill  to:  ^^\ 

improve  access  to  quality  cmNLcare  for  all 
families; 

aid  low-  and  moderate-income  parents  in 
paying  for  such  care; 

provide  for  sliding  fee  scales  to  help  facili- 
tate the  socio-economic  mix  of  children 
within  chDd  care  facilities; 

strengthen  child  care  standards  and  im- 
prove their  implementation; 

strengthen  family  day  care  as  well  as  ciiild 
care  center. 

support  parental  involvement  in  child 
care; 

support  the  development  of  training  pro- 
grams to  ensure  qualified  staff  in  child  care 
programs: 

encourage  coordination  among  the  various 
state  and  local  agencies  that  affect  young 
children  and  their  families;  and 

provide  sufficient  funds  to  serve  more 
children,  assxire  quality,  and  improve  the 
level  of  compensation  for  child  care  work- 
ers. 1 


SECRETARY  LEHMAN  STEPS 
DOWN 

Mr.  PCLL.  Mr.  President,  an  era  is 
coming  to  an  end  with  the  impending 
retirement  of  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
John  P.  Lehman,  Jr.  That  era,  which 
began  on  February  5.  1981.  has  been 
notable  for  the  activism  and  vitality 
which  the  Secretary  brought  to  the 
post  and  his  departure  will  be  especial- 
ly felt  far  that  reason. 

I  will  be  frank  to  say  that  I  have  not 
always  seen  eye  to  eye  with  Secretary 
Lehman.  We  have  had  our  differences 
over  local  matters  involving  Navy  ac- 
tivities In  Rhode  Island,  and  over 
larger  questions  involving  the  philoso- 
phy behind  this  administration's  com- 
mitment to  huge  buildups  in  arma- 
ments. 

But  having  said  that,  I  will  be  among 
the  first  to  say  that  John  Lehman's 
leadership  has  been  good  for  the  Navy. 
His  steadfast  pursuit  of  a  600-ship 
Navy,  whatever  questions  there  may 
be  about  that  particular  numerical 
goal,  has  Instilled  the  Navy  with  a 
sense  of  vitality  and  purpose  reminis- 
cent of  tShe  era  of  Theodore  Roosevelt. 

Secretary  Lehman's  dynamic  style 
and  activist  temperament  made  him  a 
force  to  be  reckoned  with  throughout 
the  Navy  and  the  entire  Defense  Es- 
tablishment. His  pervasive  influence 
was  especially  noted  in  an  article  on 
his  retirement  in  the  February  16 
issue  of  Defense  News: 

Lehman's  supporters  and  critics  agree 
that  the  secretary's  aggressive,  hands-on 
style  of  management  has  been  his  hallmark. 
While  many  past  service  secretaries  delegat- 
ed so  much  power  to  underlings  that  their 
post  seemed  ceremonial,  Lehman  regularly 
had  a  leadership  role  across  a  broad  spec- 
trum of  Havy  operations. 

We  in  Rhode  Island  knew  him  as  a 
Secretary  who  might  drop  in.  piloting 
his  own  plane,  to  inspect  a  local  facili- 
ty. We  »uiy  not  have  agreed  with  him 
but  we  couldn't  help  but  admire  the 


verve  and  elan  which  he  brought  to 
his  Job. 

I  am  sure  that  John  Lehman  will 
carry  that  same  spirit  with  him  wher- 
ever his  career  next  takes  him  and  I 
wish  him  well. 


THE  RULES  OF  TH  l»:  COMMITTEE 
ON  COMMERCE,  SCIENCE  AND 
TRANSPORTATION 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  in 
accordance  with  paragraph  2  of  rule 
XXVI  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate,  I  submit  the  "Rules  of  the 
Committee  on  Commerce.  Science,  and 
Transporation."  to  be  printed  in  the 

RtCOKD. 

These  (»mmittee  rules  were  adopted 
at  the  committee's  first  executive  ses- 
sion, held  on  January  15.  1987,  and  in- 
clude only  two  changes  in  the  previous 
rules  to  reflect  the  increase  in  commit- 
tee membership  from  17  to  20  mem- 
bers. These  changes  are  in  the  quorum 
requirements  as  follows:  First,  11 
members,  rather  than  9  members,  are 
required  to  be  present  to  take  official 
action;  and  second,  7  members,  rather 
than  6  members,  are  required  to  be 
present  to  discuss  pending  business. 

The  rules  follow: 

Rules  op  the  CoMMrrrEE  om  Cokmsrce, 
Science,  and  Transportation 

I.  meetings  of  the  COmflTTEE 

1.  The  regular  meeting  dates  of  the  Com- 
mittee shall  be  the  first  and  third  Tuesdays 
of  each  month.  Additional  meetings  may  be 
called  by  the  Chairman  as  he  may  deem 
necessary  or  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
paragraph  3  of  rule  XXVI  of  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate. 

2.  Meetings  of  the  Committee,  or  any  sub- 
committee, including  meetings  to  conduct 
hearings,  shall  be  open  to  the  public,  except 
that  a  meeting  or  series  of  meetings  by  the 
Committee,  or  any  subcommittee,  on  the 
same  subject  for  a  period  of  no  more  than 
14  calendar  days  may  be  closed  to  the  public 
on  a  motion  made  and  seconded  to  go  into 
closed  session  to  discuss  only  whether  the 
matters  enumerated  in  subparagraphs  (A) 
through  (F)  would  require  the  meeting  to  be 
closed  followed  immediately  by  a  record 
vote  in  open  session  by  a  majority  of  the 
members  of  the  Committee,  or  any  subcom- 
mittee, when  it  is  determined  ttiat  the  mat- 
ters to  be  discussed  or  the  testimony  to  be 
taken  at  such  meeting  or  meetings— 

(A)  will  disclose  matters  necessary  to  be 
kept  secret  In  the  interests  of  national  de- 
fense or  the  confidential  conduct  of  the  for- 
eign relations  of  the  United  States; 

(B)  will  relate  solely  to  matters  of  Com- 
mittee staff  personnel  or  internal  staff  man- 
agement or  procediu-e; 

(C)  will  tend  to  charge  an  individual  with 
crime  or  misconduct,  to  disgrace  or  injure 
the  professional  standing  of  an  individual  or 
otherwise  to  expose  an  individual  to  public 
contempt  or  obloquy,  or  will  represent  a 
clearly  unwarranted  invasion  of  the  privacy 
of  an  Individual; 

(D)  will  disclose  the  identity  of  any  in- 
former or  law  enforcement  agent  or  will  dis- 
doae  any  information  relating  to  the  inves- 
tigation or  prosecution  of  a  criminal  offense 
that  Is  required  to  be  kept  secret  in  the  in- 
terests of  ef f ecUve  law  enforcement; 


(E)  will  disclose  information  relating  to 
the  trade  secrets  of  financial  or  commercial 
information  pertaining  specifically  to  a 
given  person  if — 

(1)  an  Act  of  Congress  requires  the  infor- 
mation to  be  kept  confidential  by  Govern- 
ment officers  and  employees;  or 

(2)  the  information  has  been  obtained  by 
the  Government  on  a  confidential  basis, 
other  than  through  an  application  by  such 
person  for  a  specific  Government  financial 
or  other  benefit  and  is  required  to  be  kept 
secret  in  order  to  prevent  undue  injury  to 
the  competitive  position  of  such  person;  or 

(F)  may  divulge  matters  required  to  t>e 
kept  confidential  under  other  provisions  of 
law  or  Government  regulations. 

3.  Each  witness  who  is  to  appear  before 
the  Committee  or  any  subcommittee  shall 
file  with  the  Committee,  at  least  24  hours  in 
advance  of  the  hearing,  a  written  statement 
of  his  testimony  In  as  many  copies  as  the 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  or  Sulx»mmit- 
tee  prescribes. 

4.  Field  hearings  of  the  full  Committee, 
and  any  subcommittee  thereof,  shall  be 
scheduled  only  when  authorized  by  the 
Chairman  and  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  fuU  Committee. 

II.  quoRuvs 

1.  Eleven  members  shall  constitute  a 
quorum  for  official  action  of  the  Committee 
when  reporting  a  bill  or  nomination;  provid- 
ed that  proxies  shall  not  be  counted  in 
making  a  quorum. 

2.  Seven  members  shall  constitute  a 
quorum  for  the  transaction  of  all  business 
as  may  be  considered  by  the  Committee, 
except  for  the  reporting  of  a  bill  or  nomina- 
tion; provided  that  proxies  shall  not  be 
counted  in  making  a  quorum. 

3.  For  the  purpose  of  taking  sworn  testi- 
mony, a  quorum  of  the  Committee  and  each 
subcommittee  thereof,  now  or  hereafter  ap- 
pointed, shall  consist  of  one  Senator. 

III.  proxies 

When  a  record  vote  is  taken  in  the  Com- 
mittee on  any  bill,  resolution,  amendment, 
or  any  other  question,  a  majority  of  the 
members  being  present,  a  member  who  is 
unable  to  attend  the  meeting  may  submit 
his  vote  by  proxy,  in  writing  or  by  tele- 
phone, or  through  personal  instructions. 

IV.  broadcasting  op  HEARINGS 

Public  hearings  of  the  full  Committee,  or 
any  subcommittee  thereof,  shall  be  televised 
or  broadcast  only  when  authorized  by  the 
Chairman  and  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  full  Committee. 

V.  SUBCOMMITTEES 

1.  Any  member  of  the  Committee  may  sit 
with  any  sulKommittee  during  the  hearings 
or  any  other  meeting  but  shall  not  have  the 
authority  to  vote  on  any  matter  before  the 
subcommittee  unless  he  is  a  Member  of  such 
subcommittee. 

2.  Subcommittees  shall  be  considered  de 
novo  whenever  there  is  a  change  in  the 
chairmanship,  and  seniority  on  the  particu- 
lar subcommittee  shall  not  necessarily 
apply. 


SMALL  BUSINESS  COMMITTEE 
MAKES  SUBCOMMITTEE  AS- 
SIGNMENTS 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  the 
subcommittees  of  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Small  Business  have  been  as- 
signed for  the  100th  Congress. 


Increasingly.  Senate  subcommltteec 
are  becoming  essential  to  the  perform- 
ance of  committees  and  Congress  in 
meeting  the  needs  of  the  (x>imtry. 
With  this  in  mind,  we  have  stream- 
lined the  subcommittees  on  the  Small 
Business  Committee  to  more  adequate- 
ly reflect  the  new  leadership  in  the 
Senate  and  the  vital  role  of  small  busi- 
ness in  the  economy. 

The  number  of  subcommittees  has 
been  reduced  from  seven  to  six,  with 
some  subcommittees  being  given  new 
areas  of  emphasis.  Among  the  policy 
areas  being  reorganized  is  rural  eco- 
nomic policy,  which  is  being  merged 
with  the  former  Subcommittee  on 
Family  Farming  and  will  be  chaired  by 
Senator  Max  BAUcns  of  Montana.  Ad- 
ditional subcommittee  policy  topics  in- 
clude antitrust  enforcement  as  an 
aspect  of  procompetitive  policy,  minor- 
ity-owned biisiness  development  as 
part  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Urban 
Business  Development,  and  pv>erwork 
reduction  as  an  aspect  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Government  Contracting. 

The  committee  consists  of  18  mem- 
bers, with  the  addition  of  new  mem- 
bers filling  the  vacancies  left  by  Sena- 
tors GOLDWATER,  GOR'TOH,  NiCKLES, 
and  Trible.  New  members  serving  on 
the  committee  are  Senators  Barbara 
MiKCLSKi.  Malcolm  Wallop,  and 
Christopher  (Kit)  Bond. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
subcommittee  assignments  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Individual  subcommittee  assignments  are 
as  follows: 

export  expansion 
Senator  Sasser,  Chairman 
Senators  Bumpers,  Nunn.  and  Harldn. 
Senators      Boschwltz.      D'Amato.       and 
Wallop. 

rural  economy  and  family  farming 
Senator  Baucus,  Chairman 
Senators  Nunn.  Levin,  Dixon,  and  Boren. 
Senators   D'Amato,    Pressler,    Boschwitz. 
and  Kasten. 

government  contracting  and  paperwork 
reduction 

Senator  Dixon,  Chairman 
Senators  Sasser  and  Mlkulskl. 
Senator  Kasten  and  Rudman. 

innovation,  technology  and  productivity 

Senator  Levin.  Chairman 
Senators  Baucus,  Boren,  and  Kerry. 
Senators  Rudman,  Weicker,  and  Bond. 

COMPETrriON  AND  ANTITRnST  ENFORCEMENT 

Senator  Harkin.  Chaimuui 
Senator  Bumpers. 
Senator  Wallop. 

URBAN  AND  MINORITY -OWNED  BUSINESS 
DEVnOPMENT 

Senator  Kerry,  Chairman 
Senator  Mlkulskl. 
Senator  Bond. 
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laOTH  AWMIVERaARY  OF  THE 
FOUNDINO  OF  THE  SURVEY 
OFTHECX)AST 

Ifr.  HOIiLINOS.  Mr.  President. 
today.  I  would  like  to  congratulate  the 
National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Ad- 
mlntetratlon,  the  National  Ocean  Serv- 
ice, and  the  NOAA  Corps  on  the  180th 
annivenary  of  the  VJB.  Coast  and 
Oeodetlc  Survey.  This  celebration 
commemorates  the  creation  of  the 
oldest  scientific  agency  in  the  Federal 
Government.  It  was  foiinded  on  this 
date  in  1806  when  President  Thomas 
Jefferatm  recmnmended  to  Congress 
the  establishment  of  a  national  survey 
of  the  coast.  Throughout  its  history, 
the  Survey  has  performed  its  mission 
in  a  variety  of  interrelated  fields  such 
as  geodesy,  astronomy,  hydrography, 
mmtir»i  and  aeronautical  cartography, 
photogrammetry.  marine  engineering, 
and  data  management. 
'  Ifr.  President,  it's  impossible  to  men- 
tkm  all  the  outstanding  people  who 
have  worked  for  the  Survey,  but  I 
would  Itte  to  take  a  moment  here  to 
mention  Just  a  few.  There  is  of  course, 
Ferdttnand  Hassler,  the  Survey's  first 
Supointendent.  whose  farslghted 
principles  and  high  standards  of  preci- 
sion have  guided  the  Survey  through 
its  years  and  who  provided  a  charter 
that  lasted  without  major  change  for  a 
century:  Alexander  Dallas  Bache,  the 
second  Superintendent,  whose  readi- 
ness to  investigate  and  adopt  new 
methods  was  perhaps  his  outstanding 
characteristic  and  one  of  the  principal 
reasons  for  his  success  in  the  early 
stages  of  applied  science  in  this  coim- 
try;  George  Mathiot,  who  almost  cer- 
tainly created  the  first  micrographics 
application  in  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment; and  Charles  Sanders  Peirce,  a 
survey  employee  who  is  world-re- 
nowned for  his  achievements  as  a 
mathonatician.  philosopher,  and  head 
of  the  Survey's  Office  of  Weights  and 
Measures  today  the  National  Bureau 
of  Standards. 

The  history  of  the  Survey  falls 
roughly  into  three  half-century  peri- 
ods. The  first  was  a  period  of  pioneer- 
ing, when  the  work  was  mainly  along 
the  eastern.  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  Cali- 
fornia coasts.  The  second  was  a  period 
of  expansion  when  the  Survey  was 
given  the  additional  duties  of  fixing 
the  basic  lines  for  inland  maps.  And 
the  third,  which  is  our  present  period, 
began  with  the  Survey's  move  into  air 
navigatioiL  In  the  last  two  decades, 
the  Survey  has  expanded  into  space 
with  its  use  of  satellites  and  into  com- 
puterisation with  its  experimentation 
and  practical  applications  of  real-time 
oceanocraphic  data,  chart  data  and 
produeticm  automation,  and  the  data 
bases  of  oceanography  and  geodesy. 

The  history  of  the  Survey  is  inter- 
twined with  that  of  the  Nation.  It  par- 
ticipated through  its  surveys  and  sci- 
entifie  activities  in  the  development  of 
the   continental   United   States    and 


Alaska  and  provided  the  Philippines 
with  Its  first  modem  charts.  It  putici- 
patsd  In  both  world  wars  and  has  led 
the  world  in  the  development  of  sur- 
veying equipment  and  methods. 

In  the  past,  its  engineers  invented 
sounding  machines  and  current  meters 
and  pioneered  in  wiredrag,  in  echo 
soundings,  and  radio  acoustic  position 
findbig.  Today  its  scientists  and  tech- 
nicians are  still  in  the  forefront  in  a 
multitude  of  areas. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  the  Senate  to 
Join  with  me  in  congratulating  NOAA 
in  its  celebration  of  the  180th  anniver- 
sary of  the  charting  and  Geodetic 
Survey. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  ACnVITIES  OP 
COMMITTEE  ON  COMMERCE, 
SCIENCE,  AND  TRANSPORTA- 
TION DURING  99TH  CONGRESS 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  in 
accordance  with  rule  XXVI,  para- 
graph 8(b)  of  the  Standing  Rules  of 
the  Senate,  submitted  herewith  is  the 
report  on  the  activities  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Trans- 
portation during  the  99th  Congress. 

The  report  follows: 

Legislative  Review  Activity 

Mr.  HoLLiNGs,  from  the  Committee  on 
Cotnmerce.  Science,  and  Transportation, 
submitted  the  following  report:       

Paragraph  8(b)  of  Senate  Rule  XXVI  re- 
quires each  standing  committee  of  the 
Senate  to  submit,  not  later  than  March  31, 
in  each  odd-numbered  year,  to  the  Senate  a 
report  on  the  activities  of  that  committee 
during  the  previous  Congress. 

This  report  presents  a  summary  of  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Com- 
merte.  Science,  and  Transportation  during 
the  »9th  Congress  and  fulfills  the  reporting 
requirement  of  Senate  Rule  XXVI  refer- 
enced above. 
Sesate  Coiouttee  on  Coiocerce,  Science, 
AND  Transportation 
Ninety-Ninth  Congress 
First  and  Second  Sessions 

John  C.  Danforth,  Missouri.  Chairman: 
Bob  Packwood,  Oregon;  Barry  Goldwater. 
Arizona:  Nancy  Landon  Kassebaum, 
KaiBas;  Larry  Pressler,  South  Dakota; 
Slade  Gorton,  Washington;  Ted  Stevens. 
AlaAa;  Bob  Kasten,  Wisconsin;  Ernest  F. 
Rollings.  South  Carolina;  Russell  B.  Long. 
Louisiana;  Daniel  K.  Inouye,  Hawaii;  Wen- 
dell H.  Ford.  Kentuclcy;  Donald  W.  Riegle, 
Jr.,  Michigan:  J.  James  Exon,  Nebraska; 
Albert  Gore,  Jr.,  Tennessee;  John  D.  Rocke- 
feller IV,  West  Virginia. 

W.  Allen  Moore.  Chief  Counsel  and  Staff 
Director;  Ralph  B.  Everett.  Minority  Chief 
Counsel  and  Staff  Director;  Committee 
meets  on  the  first  and  third  Tuesdays. 

STTBCOMMITTEES 

Aviation 

Nancy  Landon  Kassebaum,  Kansas,  Chair- 
man; Barry  Goldwater,  Arizona;  Ted  Ste- 
vens, Alaska;  Paul  8.  Trible,  Jr..  Virginia;  J. 
James  Exon,  Nebraska;  Daniel  K.  Inouye, 
Hawaii;  Wendell  H.  Ford,  Kentucky. 
Busirtess,  Trade,  and  Tourism 

lArry  Pressler,  South  Dakota.  Chairman; 
Bob  Packwood,  Oregon;  Albert  Gore,  Jr.. 
Tenneasee. 


Tonn 


Communications 
Barry  Goldwater,  Arizona,  CTiairman,'  Bob 
Packwood,  Oregon;  Larry  Pressler,  South 
Dakota:  Ted  Stevens.  Alaska;  Slade  Gorton, 
Washingt«n;  Ernest  F.  HolUngs,  South 
Carolina;  Daniel  K.  Inouye.  Hawaii;  Wen- 
dell H.  F^rd,  Kentucky;  Albert  Gore.  Jr., 
Tennessee. 

Consumer 
Bob  Kasten,  Wisconsin,  Chairman;  John 

C.  Danforth.  Missouri;  Wendell  H.  Ford, 
Kentucky. 

Merchant  Marine 
Ted  Stevens,  Alaska,  Chairman;  Slade 
Gorton,  Washington;  Bob  Kasten,  Wiscon- 
sin; Paul  B.  Trible.  Jr.,  Virginia;  Daniel  K. 
Inouye,  I]awaii;  Russell  B.  Long,  Louisiana: 
John  D.  Rockefeller  IV,  West  Virginia. 

Science,  Technology,  and  Space 
Slade  Oorton.  Washington,  CTiairman,' 
Barry  Goldwater,  Arizona;  Nancy  Landon 
Kassebaum,  Kansas;  Paul  S.  Trible,  Jr.,  Vir- 
ginia; Donald  W.  Riegle,  Jr.,  Michigan; 
Albert  Gore,  Jr..  Tennessee;  John  D.  Rocke- 
feller IV.  West  Virginia. 

Surface  Transportation 
Bob  Packwood,  Oregon,  CTutirman;  Larry 
Pressler,  South  Dakota;  Nancy  Landon 
Kassebaum,  Kansas;  Bob  Kasten,  Wiscon- 
sin; John  C.  Danforth,  Missouri:  Russell  B. 
Long,  Louisiana;  Donald  W.  Riegle,  Jr.. 
Michigan:  J-  James  Exon.  Nebraska;  John 

D.  Rockefeller  IV,  West  Virginia. 

The  Chairman  and  Ranking  Minority 
Member  of  the  full  committee  serve  as 
members  ex  officio  of  all  subcommittees. 

NATIONAL  OCEAN  POUCT  STUDY 

John  C.  Danforth,  Missouri.  Chairman; 
Ted  Stevens,  Alaska,  Vice  Chairman;  Bob 
Packwood,  Oregon;  Slade  Gorton,  Washing- 
ton; Bob  Kasten,  Wisconsin;  Paul  S.  Trible, 
Jr.,  Virginia:  Ernest  F.  HoUings,  South 
Carolina;  Russell  B.  Long.  Louisiana:  and 
Daniel  K.  Inouye,  Hawaii. 

Ex-Officiol  Members 
Appropriatioru 
Mark  O-  Hatfield,  Oregon  and  John  C. 
Stennis.  Mississippi. 

Armed  Services 
Pete  Wilson,  California  and  Sam  Nunn, 
Georgia. 

Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
James  A  McClure,  Idaho  and  J.  Bennett 
Johnston,  Louisiana. 

Environment  and  Public  Works 
John  H.  Chafee,  Rhode  Island  and  Uoyd 
Bentsen,  Texas. 

Foreign  Relations 
Charles  McC.  Mathias,  Jr.,  Maryland  and 
Claiborne  Pell.  Rhode  Island. 

Governmental  Affairs 

William  V.  Roth,  Jr.,  Delaware  and 
Lawton  Chiles,  Florida. 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Orrin  G.  Hatch,  Utah  and  Edward  M. 
Kennedy,  Massachusetts. 

At  Large  Members 
Lowell  F.  Welcker,  Jr.,  Connecticut;  John 
W.  Wanter,  Virginia;  William  S.  Cohen, 
Maine;  George  J.  Mitchell.  Maine:  Spark  M. 
Matsunaga,  Hawaii;  and  Frank  R.  Lauten- 
berg.  New  Jersey. 


JuBiSDicnoH  OP  TBE  Coiocrrm  on 
ComfKRcx,  SciEMCs,  and  Transpoktation 
Extract  from  Rule  XZV  of  the  Standing 

Rules  of  the  Senate 
1.  The  following  standing  committees 
shall  be  ^pointed  at  the  commencement  of 
each  Consresa,  and  shall  continue  and  have 
the  power  to  act  until  their  successors  are 
appointed,  with  leave  to  report  by  bill  or 
otherwise  on  matters  within  their  respective 
Jurisdictions: 

(fKI)  Committee  on  Commerce,  Science, 
and  Transportation,  ■  to  which  committee 
shall  be  referred  all  proposed  legislation, 
messages,  petitions,  memorials,  and  other 
matters  relating  to  the  following  subjects: 

1.  Coast  Guard. 

2.  Coastal  zone  management. 

3.  Communications. 

4.  Highway  safety. 

5.  Inland  waterways,  except  construction.* 

6.  Interstate  commerce. 

7.  Marine  and  ocean  navigation,  safety, 
and  transportation,  including  navigational 
aspects  of  deepwater  ports. 

8.  Marine  fisheries. 

9.  Merchant  marine  and  navigation. 

10.  Nonmilltary  aeronautical  and  space 
sciences.* 

11.  Oceans,  weather  and  atmospheric  ac- 
tivities. 

12.  Panama  Canal  and  interoceanic  canals 
generally,  except  as  provided  in  subpara- 
graph (c).* 

13.  Regulation  of  consumer  products  and 
services,  including  testing  related  to  toxic 
substances,  other  than  pesticides,  and 
except  for  credit,  financial  services,  and 
housing. 

14.  Regulation  of  interstate  common  carri- 
ers, including  railroads,  buses,  trucks,  ves- 
sels, pipelines,  and  civil  aviation. 

15.  Science,  engineering,  and  technology 
research  and  development  and  policy. 

16.  Sports. 

17.  Standards  and  measurement. 

18.  Transportation.' 

19.  Transportation  and  commerce  aspects 
of  Outer  Continental  Shelf  lands. 

(2)  Such  committee  shall  also  study  and 
review,  on  a  comprehensive  basis,  all  mat- 
ters relating  to  science  and  technology, 
oceans  policy,  transportation,  communica- 
tions, and  consumer  affairs,  and  report 
thereon  from  time  to  time. 

Rdles  op  the  CoMif  ittee  on  Commerce. 

Science,  and  Transportation  ■ 

I.  mketings  op  the  committee 

1.  The  regular  meeting  dates  of  the  Com- 
mittee shall  be  the  first  and  third  Tuesdays 


'  Formerly  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  name 
changed  effective  FebniAry  U,  1977.  In  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  Rule  XXV  of  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate,  as  amended  by  S.  Res.  362. 
agreed  to  January  27.  1978,  the  membership  of  the 
Committee  on  Commerce.  Science,  and  Transporta- 
tion consists  of  seventeen  Senators. 

■See  also  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Committee  on 
Environment  and  Public  Works,  with  respect  to 
construction  and  maintenance  of  waterways  and 
highways. 

'See  also  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Serriees  with  respect  to  aeronautical  and 
space  activlUes  peculiar  to  or  primarily  associated 
with  the  development  of  weapon  systems  or  mili- 
tary operations. 

•  Paragraph  (c)  confers  Jurisdiction  upon  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  for  matters  relating 
to  "Maintenance  and  operaUon  of  the  Panama 
Canal,  indudlnc  administration,  sanitation,  and 
goretnment  of  the  Canal  Zone." 

■  Adopted  by  the  Committee  of  Commerce.  Sci- 
ence, and  Transportation  on  March  S.  19S5.  Printed 
In  the  rriiniiaslinul  Record  on  March  14,  1985 
(S2»ni.  punuant  to  Senate  Rule  ZZVI. 


of  each  month.  Additional  meetings  may  be 
called  by  the  Chairman  as  he  may  deem 
necessary  or  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
paragraph  3  of  rule  XXVI  of  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate. 

2.  Meetings  of  the  Committee,  or  any  sub- 
committee, including  meetings  to  conduct 
hearings,  shall  be  open  to  the  public,  except 
that  a  meeting  or  series  of  meetings  by  the 
Committee,  or  any  subcommittee,  on  the 
same  subject  for  a  period  of  no  more  than 
14  calendar  days  may  be  closed  to  the  public 
on  a  motion  made  and  seconded  to  go  into 
closed  session  to  discuss  only  whether  the 
matters  enumerated  in  subparagraphs  (A) 
through  (F)  would  require  the  meeting  to  be 
closed  followed  immediately  by  a  record 
vote  in  open  session  by  a  meijority  of  the 
members  of  the  Committee,  or  any  subcom- 
mittee, when  it  is  determined  that  the  mat- 
ters to  be  discussed  or  the  testimony  to  be 
taken  at  such  meeting  or  meetings— 

(A)  will  disclose  matters  necessary  to  be 
kept  secret  in  the  interests  of  national  de- 
fense or  the  confidential  conduct  of  the  for- 
eign relations  of  the  United  States; 

(B)  will  relate  solely  to  matters  of  Com- 
mittee staff  personnel  or  internal  staff  man- 
agement or  procedure; 

(C)  will  tend  to  charge  an  Individual  with 
crime  or  misconduct,  to  disgrace  or  injure 
the  professional  standing  of  an  individual, 
or  otherwise  to  expose  an  individual  to 
public  contempt  or  obloquy,  or  will  repre- 
sent a  clearly  unwarranted  Invasion  of  the 
privacy  of  an  individual; 

(D)  will  disclose  the  identity  of  any  in- 
former or  law  enforcement  agent  or  will  dis- 
close any  information  relating  to  the  inves- 
tigation or  prosecution  of  a  criminal  offense 
that  is  required  to  be  kept  secret  in  the  in- 
terests of  effective  law  enforcement. 

(E)  will  disclose  information  relating  to 
the  trade  secrets  of  financial  or  commercial 
information  pertaining  specifically  to  a 
pven  person  if — 

(1)  an  Act  of  Congress  requires  the  infor- 
mation to  be  kept  confidential  by  Govern- 
ment officers  and  employees;  or 

(2)  the  information  has  been  obtained  by 
the  Government  on  a  confidential  basis, 
other  than  through  an  application  by  such 
person  for  a  specific  Government  financial 
or  other  benefit,  and  is  required  to  be  kept 
secret  in  order  to  prevent  undue  injury  to 
the  competitive  position  of  such  person;  or 

(F)  may  divulge  matters  required  to  be 
kept  confidential  under  other  provisions  of 
law  or  Government  regulations. 

3.  Each  witness  who  is  to  appear  before 
the  Committee  or  any  subcommittee  shall 
file  with  the  Committee,  at  least  24  hours  in 
advance  of  the  hearing,  a  written  statement 
of  his  testimony  in  as  many  copies  as  the 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  or  Subcommit- 
tee prescribes. 

4.  Field  hearings  of  the  full  Committee, 
and  any  subcommittee  thereof,  shall  be 
scheduled  only  when  authorized  by  the 
Chairman  and  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  full  Committee. 

II.  QOORUMS 

1.  Nine  members  shall  constitute  a 
quorum  for  official  action  of  the  Committee 
when  reporting  a  bill  or  nomination;  provid- 
ed that  proxies  shall  not  be  coimted  in 
making  a  quorum. 

2.  Six  members  shall  constitute  a  quorum 
for  the  transaction  of  all  business  as  may  be 
considered  by  the  Committee,  except  for  the 
reporting  of  a  bill  or  nomination;  provided 
that  proxies  shall  not  be  counted  in  making 
a  quorum. 


3.  For  the  purpose  of  taking  sworn  teatl- 
mony  a  quorum  of  the  Committee  and  each 
subcommittee  thereof,  now  or  hereafter  ap- 
pointed, shall  consist  of  one  Senator. 

III.  proxies 
When  a  record  vote  is  taken  in  the  Com- 
mittee on  any  bill,  resolution,  amendment, 
or  any  other  question,  a  majority  of  the 
members  being  present,  a  member  who  is 
unable  to  attend  the  meeting  may  sulHnlt 
his  vote  by  proxy,  in  writing  or  by  tele- 
phone, or  through  personal  Instructions. 

rv.  broadcasting  or  hearings 
F>ublic  hearings  of  the  full  Committee,  or 
any  subcommittee  thereof,  shall  be  televised 
or  broadcast  only  when  authorized  by  the 
Chairman  and  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  full  Committee. 

v.  subcommittees 

1.  Any  member  of  the  Committee  may  sit 
with  any  subcommittee  during  its  hearings 
or  any  other  meeting  but  shall  not  have  the 
authority  to  vote  on  any  matter  before  the 
subcommittee  unless  he  is  a  Member  of  such 
subcommittee. 

2.  Subcommittees  shall  be  considered  de 
novo  whenever  there  is  a  change  in  the 
chairmanship,  and  seniority  on  the  particu- 
lar subcommittee  shall  not  necessarily 
apply. 

Provisions  Relating  to  Authority  and 

F>ROCEDURE  of  COMMITTEES  OP  THE  SENATE 

RULE  XXVI  OP  THE  STANDING  RULES  OP  THE 

SENATE 

Committee  Procedure 

1.  Each  standing  commltteee  of  the 
Senate,  including  any  subcommittee  of  any 
such  committee,  is  authorized  to  hold  such 
hearings,  to  sit  and  act  at  such  times  and 
places  during  the  sessions,  recesses,  and  ad- 
journed periods  of  the  Senate,  to  require  by 
subpoena  or  otherwise  the  attendance  of 
such  witnesses  and  the  production  of  such 
correspondence,  books,  papers,  and  docu- 
ments, to  take  such  testimony  and  to  make 
such  expenditures  <not  In  excess  of  (10.000 
for  each  committee  during  any  Congress)  as 
it  deems  advisable.  Each  such  committee 
may  make  investigations  into  any  matter 
within  its  jurisdiction,  may  report  such 
hearings  as  may  be  had  by  it,  and  may 
employ  stenographic  assistance  at  a  cost  not 
exceeding  the  amount  prescribed  by  the 
committee  on  Rules  and  Administration. 
The  expenses  of  the  committee  shall  be  paid 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate 
upon  vouchers  approved  by  the  chairman. 

2.  Each  committee  shall  adopt  rules  (not 
inconsistent  with  the  rules  of  the  Senate) 
governing  the  procedure  of  such  committee. 
The  rules  of  each  committee  shall  be  pub- 
lished in  the  Congressional  Record  not  later 
than  March  1  of  each  year,  except  that  If 
any  such  committee  is  established  on  or 
after  February  1  of  a  year,  the  rules  of  that 
committee  during  the  year  of  establishment 
shall  be  published  in  the  Congressional 
Record  not  later  than  60  days  after  such  es- 
tablishment. An  amendment  to  the  niles  of 
any  such  committee  shall  be  published  in 
the  Congressional  Record  not  later  than  30 
days  after  the  adoption  of  such  amendment. 
If  the  Congressional  Record  is  not  pub- 
lished on  the  last  day  of  any  period  referred 
to  above,  such  period  shall  be  extended 
until  the  first  day  thereafter  on  wtiich  it  ia 
published. 

3.  Each  standing  committee  (except  the 
Committee  on  Appropriationa)  shall  fix  reg- 
ular weekly,  biweekly,  or  monthly  meeting 
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dv*  (or  Um  tmmctton  of  buaineas  before 
the  eomnlttee.  and  wkUtknal  meetings  may 
be  ailed  by  tbe  duliman  ■>  he  may  deem 
neeaaary.  If  at  least  3  members  of  any  such 
eommlttee  desire  that  a  special  meeting  of 
tbe  eommlttee  be  called  by  the  chairman, 
those  members  may  fOe  In  the  offices  of  the 
committee  their  written  request  to  the 
chairman  for  that  special  meeting.  Immedi- 
ate upon  the  filing  of  the  request,  the 
dork  of  the  committee  shall  notify  the 
chairman  of  the  nilng  of  the  request.  If, 
within  S  calendar  days  after  the  filing  of  the 
request,  the  chairman  does  not  call  the  re- 
quested special  meeting,  to  be  held  within  7 
raknrtar  days  after  the  filing  of  the  request, 
a  malorlty  of  the  members  of  the  committee 
may  file  in  tbe  offices  of  the  committee 
their  written  notice,  that  a  special  meeting 
of  the  committee  will  be  held,  specifying  the 
date  and  hour  of  that  special  meeting.  The 
committee  shall  meet  at  that  date  and  hour. 
Immediately  upon  the  fOing  of  the  notice, 
the  clerk  of  tbe  committee  shall  notify  all 
members  of  the  committee  that  such  special 
meeting  will  be  held  and  Inform  them  of  Its 
date  and  hour.  If  the  chairman,  of  any  such 
committee  is  not  present  at  any  regular,  ad- 
ditional, or  special  meeting  of  the  commit- 
tee, tbe  ranking  member  of  the  majority 
party  on  the  committee  who  is  present  shall 
preside  at  that  meeting. 

4.  (a)  Each  committee  (except  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Budget)  shall  make  public  an- 
nouncement of  the  date,  place,  and  subject 
matter  of  any  hearing  to  be  conducted  by 
the  committee  on  any  measure  or  matter  at 
least  1  week  before  the  commencement  of 
that  hearing  unless  the  committee  deter- 
mines that  there  is  good  cause  to  begin  such 
hearing  at  an  earlier  date. 

(b)  Each  committee  (except  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations)  shall  require  each 
witness  who  is  to  appear  before  the  commit- 
tee in  any  hearing  to  file  with  the  clerk  of 
the  conmittee,  at  least  1  day  before  the 
date  of  the  appearance  of  that  witness,  a 
written  statement  of  his  proposed  testimony 
unless  the  committee  chairman  and  the 
ranking  minority  memtwr  determine  that 
thCTe  Is  good  cause  for  noncompliance.  If  so 
requested  by  any  committee,  the  staff  of 
the  committee  shall  prepare  for  the  use  of 
the  members  of  the  committee  before  each 
day  of  hearing  before  the  committee  a 
digest  of  the  statements  which  iiave  been  so 
filed  by  witnesses  who  are  to  appear  before 
the  committee  on  that  day. 

(c)  After  the  conclusion  of  each  day  of 
hearings,  if  so  requested  by  any  committee, 
tbe  staff  ahall  prepare  for  the  use  of  the 
members  of  the  committee  a  summary  of 
the  testimony  given  before  the  committee 
OQ  that  day.  After  approval  by  the  chair- 
man and  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
oommlttee,  each  such  summary  may  be 
printed  as  a  part  of  the  committee  hearings 
If  such  bearings  are  ordered  by  the  commit- 
tee to  be  printed. 

(d>  Wherever  any  hearing  is  conducted  by 
a  committee  (except  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriatlonB)  upon  any  measure  or  nuitter 
the  minority  on  the  committee  shall  be  enU- 
tled.  upon  request  made  by  a  majority  of 
the  minority  members  to  the  chairman 
before  the  completion  of  such  hearing,  to 
can  witnesses  selected  by  the  minority  to 
testify  with  respect  to  the  measure  or 
matter  during  at  least  one  day  of  hearing 
thereon. 

5.  (a)  Wotwltihstanrting  any  other  provision 
of  the  rules,  when  the  Senate  is  in  session. 
DO  commltt.ee  of  tbe  Senate  or  any  sulx»m- 


mittee  thereof  may  meet,  without  special 
leane,  after  the  conclusion  of  the  first  2 
hours  after  the  meeting  of  the  Senate  com- 
menced and  in  no  case  after  2  o'clock  post- 
mertdian  unless  consent  therefore  has  been 
obtained  for  the  majority  leader  and  the  mi- 
nority leader  (or  In  the  event  of  the  atsence 
of  either  of  such  leaders,  from  his  designee). 
The  prohibition  contained  In  the  preceding 
sentence  shall  not  apply  to  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  or  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget.  The  majority  leader  or  his  designee 
shaD  announce  to  the  Senate  whenever  con- 
sent has  been  given  under  this  subpara- 
graph and  shall  state  the  time  and  place  of 
such  meeting.  The  right  to  make  such  an- 
nouncement of  consent  shall  have  the  same 
priority  as  the  filing  of  a  cloture  motion. 

(b>  Each  meeting  of  a  committee,  or  any 
subcommittee,  including  meetings  to  con- 
duct hearings,  shall  be  open  to  the  public, 
except  that  a  meeting  or  series  of  meetings 
by  a  committee  or  a  subcommittee  thereof 
on  the  same  subject  for  a  period  of  no  more 
than  14  calendar  days  may  be  closed  to  the 
public  in  a  motion  made  and  seconded  to  go 
into  closed  session  to  discuss  only  whether 
the  matters  enumerated  in  clauses  (1) 
through  (6)  would  require  the  meeting  to  be 
closed,  followed  immediately  by  a  record 
vote  in  open  session  by  a  majority  of  the 
members  of  the  committee  or  subcommittee 
when  it  is  determined  that  the  matters  to  be 
discussed  or  the  testimony  to  be  taken  at 
such  meeting  or  meetings— 

(1)  will  disclose  matters  necessary  to  be 
kept  secret  in  the  interests  of  national  de- 
fense or  the  confidential  conduct  of  the  for- 
eign relations  of  the  United  States; 

(2)  will  relate  solely  to  matters  of  commit- 
tee staff  persoimel  or  internal  staff  manage- 
ment or  procedure: 

(3)  will  tend  to  charge  an  individual  with 
crime  or  misconduct,  to  disgrace  or  injure 
the  professional  standing  of  an  individual, 
or  Otherwise  to  expose  an  Individual  to 
public  contempt  or  obloquy,  or  will  repre- 
sent a  clearly  unwarranted  invasion  of  the 
privacy  of  an  individual; 

(4)  will  disclose  the  identity  of  any  inform- 
er or  law  enforcement  agent  or  will  disclose 
any  information  relating  to  the  investiga- 
tion or  prosecution  of  a  criminal  offense 
that  is  required  to  be  kept  secret  in  the  in- 
terests of  effective  law  enforcement; 

(5)  will  disclose  information  relating  to 
the  trade  secrets  of  financial  or  commercial 
information  pertaining  specifically  to  a 
given  person  If — 

(A)  an  Act  of  Congress  requires  the  infor- 
mation to  be  kept  confidential  by  Oovem- 
ment  officers  and  employees;  or 

(B)  the  information  has  been  obtained  by 
the  Government  on  a  confidential  basis, 
other  than  through  an  application  by  such 
person  for  a  specific  Oovemment  financial 
or  other  benefit,  and  is  required  to  be  kept 
secret  in  order  to  prevent  undue  injury  to 
the  competitive  position  of  such  person;  or 

(6)  may  divulge  matters  required  to  be 
kept  confidential  under  other  provisions  of 
law  or  Oovemment  regulations. 

(c)  Whenever  any  hearing  conducted  by 
any  such  conmiittee  or  sulxximmittee  is 
opea  to  the  public,  that  hearing  may  be 
broadcast  by  radio  or  television,  or  both, 
under  such  rules  as  the  committee  or  sub- 
committee may  adopt. 

(d)  Whenever  disorder  arises  during  a 
committee  meeting  that  is  open  to  the 
pulilic,  or  any  demonstration  of  approval  or 
disapproval  is  indulged  in  by  any  person  in 
attendance  at  any  such  meeting,  it  shall  be 
the  duty  of  the  Chair  to  enforce  order  on 


his  own  initiative  and  without  any  point  of 
order  being  made  by  a  Senator.  When  the 
Chair  finds  it  necessary  to  maintain  order, 
he  shall  have  the  power  to  clear  the  room, 
and  the  committee  may  act  in  closed  session 
for  so  long  as  there  is  doubt  of  the  assur- 
ance of  order. 

(e)  Eadh  committee  shall  prepare  and 
keep  a  conplete  transcript  or  electronic  re- 
cording adequate  to  fully  record  the  pro- 
ceeding of  each  meeting  or  conference 
whether  or  not  such  meeting  or  any  part 
thereof  Is  closed  under  this  paragraph, 
unless  a  majority  of  its  members  vote  to 
forego  such  a  record. 

6.  Moraing  meetings  of  committees  and 
subcommittees  thereof  shall  be  scheduled 
for  one  or  both  of  the  periods  prescribed  in 
this  paragraph.  The  first  period  shall  end  at 
11  o'clock  antemeridian.  The  second  period 
shall  begti  at  11  o'clock  and  end  at  2  o'clock 
postmeridian. 

7.  (a)(1)  Except  as  provided  In  this  para- 
graph, each  committee,  and  each  subcom- 
mittee thereof  is  authorized  to  fix  the 
number  of  its  members  (but  not  less  than 
one-third  of  its  entire  membership)  who 
shall  constitute  a  quorum  thereof  for  the 
transaction  of  such  business  as  may  be  con- 
sidered by  said  committee,  except  that  no 
measure  or  matter  or  recommendation  shall 
be  reported  from  any  committee  unless  a 
majority  of  the  Committee  were  physically 
present. 

(2)  Each  such  coRunittee.  or  subcommit- 
tee, is  aathorized  to  fix  a  lesser  number 
than  one-third  of  its  entire  memliership 
who  shall  constitute  a  quorum  thereof  for 
the  purpose  of  taking  sworn  testimony. 

(3)  The  vote  of  any  committee  to  report  a 
measure  Or  matter  shall  require  the  concur- 
rence of  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
committee  who  are  present.  No  vote  of  any 
member  of  any  committee  to  report  a  meas- 
ure or  matter  may  be  cast  by  proxy  if  rules 
adopted  by  such  conmiittee  forbid  the  cast- 
ing of  votes  for  that  purpose  by  proxy;  how- 
ever, prokies  may  not  be  voted  when  the 
absent  ccnmilttee  member  has  not  been  in- 
formed of  the  matter  on  which  he  is  being 
recorded  and  has  not  affirmatively  request- 
ed that  fee  be  so  recorded.  Action  by  any 
committee  in  reporting  any  measure  or 
matter  in  accordance  with  the  requirements 
of  this  subparagraph  shall  constitute  the 
ratificatidn  by  the  committee  of  all  action 
theretofore  taken  by  the  committee  with  re- 
spect to  that  measure  or  matter,  including 
votes  taken  upon  the  measure  or  matter  or 
any  amendment  thereto,  and  no  point  of 
order  shadl  lie  with  respect  to  that  measure 
or  matter  on  the  ground  that  such  previous 
action  with  respect  thereto  by  such  commit- 
tee was  not  taken  in  compliance  with  such 
requirements. 

(b)  Each  committee  (except  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations)  shall  keep  a  com- 
plete recerd  of  all  committee  action.  Such 
record  shall  include  a  record  of  the  votes  on 
any  question  on  which  a  record  vote  is  de- 
manded. The  results  of  roUcall  votes  taken 
in  any  meeting  of  any  committee  upon  any 
measure,  or  any  amendment  thereto,  shall 
be  annoiaiced  in  the  committee  report  on 
that  measure  unless  previously  aimounced 
by  the  committee,  and  such  armoimcement 
shall  include  a  tabulation  of  the  votes  cast 
in  favor  Of  and  the  votes  cast  in  opposition 
to  each  such  measure  and  amendment  by 
each  meaiber  of  the  committee  who  was 
present  at  that  meeting. 

(c)  Whenever  any  committee  by  roUcall 
vote  reperts  any  measure  or  matter,  the 
report  of  the  committee  upon  such  measure 


or  matter  shall  include  a  tabulation  of  the 
votes  cast  by  each  member  of  the  committee 
in  favor  of  and  in  opposition  to  such  meas- 
ure or  matter.  Nothing  contained  in  the  sub- 
paragraph shall  abrogate  the  power  of  any 
conmiittee  of  the  Senate  to  adopt  niles— 

(1)  providing  for  proxy  voting  on  all  mat- 
ters other  than  the  reporting  of  a  measure 
or  matter,  or 

(2)  providing  in  accordance  with  subpara- 
graph (a)  for  a  lesser  number  as  a  quorum 
for  any  action  other  than  the  reporting  of  a 
measure  or  matter. 

8.  (a)  In  order  to  assist  the  Senate  In— 

(1)  its  analysis,  appraisal,  and  evaluation 
of  the  application,  administration,  and  exe- 
cution of  the  laws  enacted  by  the  Congress, 
and 

(2)  its  formulation,  consideration,  and  en- 
actment of  such  modifications  of  or  changes 
in  those  laws,  and  of  such  additional  legisla- 
tion, as  may  be  necessary  or  appropriate, 
each  standing  committee  (except  the  Com- 
mittees on  Appropriations  and  the  Budget) 
shall  review  and  study,  on  a  continuing 
basis,  the  application,  administration,  and 
execution  of  those  laws,  or  parts  of  laws,  the 
subject  matter  of  which  is  within  the  juris- 
diction of  that  committee.  Such  committees 
may  carry  out  the  required  ansdysis,  ap- 
praisal, and  evaluation  themselves,  or  by 
contract,  or  may  require  a  Government 
agency  to  do  so  and  furnish  a  report  there- 
on to  the  Senate.  Such  committees  may  rely 
on  such  techniques  as  pilot  testing,  analysis 
of  costs  in  comparison  with  benefits,  or  pro- 
visions for  evaluation  after  a  defined  period 
of  time. 

(b)  In  each  odd-numbered  year,  each  such 
committee  shall  submit,  not  later  than 
March  31.  to  the  Senate,  a  report  on  the  ac- 
tivities of  that  committee  under  this  para- 
graph during  the  Congress  ending  at  noon 
on  January  3  of  such  year. 

9.  Each  committee  which  requires  authori- 
zation for  the  expenditure  of  funds  in 
excess  of  the  amount  specified  in  paragraph 
1  of  this  rule  shall  oirer  one  annual  authori- 
zation resolution  to  procure  such  authoriza- 
tion. Each  such  annual  authorization  reso- 
lution shall  include  a  specification  of  the 
amount  of  all  such  funds  sought  by  such 
committee.  The  annual  authorization  reso- 
lution of  any  committee  shall  be  offered  not 
later  than  January  31  of  that  year,  except 
that,  whenever  the  designation  of  members 
of  committees  occurs  during  the  first  ses- 
sion of  any  Congress  at  a  date  later  than 
January  20,  such  resolution  may  be  offered 
at  any  time  within  30  days  after  the  date  on 
which  the  members  of  such  committees  are 
designated.  After  the  date  on  which  an 
annual  authorization  resolution  has  been 
offered  by  any  committee  in  any  year,  such 
committee  in  that  year  may  procure  author- 
ization for  additional  expenditures  only  by 
offering  a  supplemental  authorization  reso- 
lution. Each  such  supplemental  authoriza- 
tion resolution  shall  include  a  specification 
of  the  amount  of  aU  supplemental  funds 
sought  by  the  committee.  Each  such  supple- 
mental authorization  resolution  shall 
amend  the  annual  authorization  resolution 
of  such  committee  for  that  year  unless  the 
committee  offered  no  aimual  authorization 
resolution  for  that  year,  in  which  case  the 
committee's  supplemental  authorization  res- 
olution shall  not  be  an  amendment  to  any 
other  resolution  and  any  subsequent  supple- 
mental authorization  resolution  of  such 
committee  for  the  same  year  shaU  amend 
the  first  such  resolution  offered  by  the  com- 
mittee for  that  year.  Each  such  supplemen- 
tal resolution  reported  by  such  committee 


shall  be  accompanied  by  a  report  to  the 
Senate  specifying  with  particularity  the 
purpose  for  which  such  authorization  is 
sought  and  the  reason  why  such  authoriza- 
tion could  not  have  been  sought  at  the  time 
of.  or  within  the  period  provided  for.  the 
submission  by  such  committee  of  an  annual 
authorization  resolution  for  that  year.  This 
paragraph  shall  not  apply  to  any  resolution 
requesting  funds  in  addition  to  the  amount 
specified  in  paragraph  1  and  which  are  to  be 
expended  only  for  the  same  purposes  for 
which  such  amount  may  be  expended.  This 
subparagraph  does  not  apply  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations. 

10.  (a)  All  committee  hearings,  records, 
data,  charts,  and  files  shall  be  kept  separate 
and  distinct  from  the  congressional  office 
records  of  the  Member  serving  as  chairman 
of  the  committee  and  such  records  shall  be 
the  property  of  the  Senate  and  all  members 
of  the  committee  and  the  Senate  shall  have 
access  to  such  records.  Each  committee  is 
authorized  to  have  printed  and  iMund  such 
testimony  and  other  data  presented  at  hear- 
ings held  by  the  committee. 

(b)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  chairman  of 
each  committee  of  the  Senate  to  report  or 
cause  to  be  reported  promptly  to  the  Senate 
any  measure  approved  by  his  committee  and 
to  take  or  cause  to  be  taken  necessary  steps 
to  bring  the  matter  to  a  vote.  In  any  event, 
the  report  of  any  committee  upon  a  meas- 
ure which  has  been  approved  by  the  com- 
mittee shall  be  filed  within  7  calendar  days 
(exclusive  of  days  on  which  the  Senate  is 
not  in  session)  after  the  day  on  which  there 
has  been  filed  with  the  clerk  of  the  commit- 
tee a  written  and  signed  request  of  a  majori- 
ty of  the  committee  for  the  reporting  of 
that  measure.  Upon  the  filing  of  any  such 
request,  the  clerk  of  the  committee  shall 
transmit  immediately  to  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  notice  of  the  filing  of  that 
request.  This  subparagraph  does  not  apply 
to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

(c)  If.  at  the  time  of  approval  of  a  measure 
or  a  matter  by  any  committee  (except  for 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations),  any 
member  of  the  committee  gives  notice  of  in- 
tention to  file  supplemental,  minority,  or 
additional  views,  that  meml>er  shall  be  enti- 
tled to  not  less  than  3  calendar  days  in 
which  to  file  such  views  in  writing  with  the 
clerk  of  the  committee.  All  such  views  so 
filed  by  one  or  more  members  of  the  commi- 
tee  shall  be  included  within,  and  shall  be  a 
part  of  the  report  filed  by  the  committee 
with  resjject  to  that  measure  or  matter.  The 
report  of  the  committee  upon  that  measure 
or  matter  shall  be  printed  in  a  single  volume 
which— 

(1)  shall  include  all  supplemental,  minori- 
ty, or  additional  views  which  have  been  sub- 
mitted by  the  time  of  the  filing  of  the 
report,  and 

(2)  shall  bear  upon  its  cover  a  recital  that 
supplemental,  minority,  or  additional  views 
are  Included  as  part  of  the  report. 

This  subparagraph  does  not  preclude— 

(A)  the  immediate  filing  and  printing  of  a 
committee  report  unless  timely  request  for 
the  opportunity  to  file  supplemental,  minor- 
ity, or  additional  views  has  been  made  as 
provided  by  this  subparagraph;  or 

(B)  the  filing  by  any  such  committee  of 
any  supplemental  report  upon  any  measure 
or  matter  which  may  be  required  for  the 
correction  of  any  technical  error  in  a  previ- 
ous report  made  by  that  committee  upon 
that  measure  or  matter. 

11.  (a)  The  report  accompanying  each  bill 
or  Joint  resolution  of  a  public  character  re- 
ported by  any  committee  (except  the  Com- 


mittee on  Appropriatloni  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Budget)  shall  contain— 

(1)  an  estimate,  made  by  such  committee, 
of  the  costs  which  would  be  incurred  in  car- 
rying out  such  bill  or  joint  resolution  in  the 
fiscal  year  in  which  it  is  reported  and  in 
each  of  the  five  fiscal  years  following  such 
fiscal  year  (or  for  the  authorized  duration 
of  any  program  authorized  by  such  bill  or 
joint  resolution,  if  less  than  five  years), 
except  that,  in  the  case  of  measures  affect- 
ing the  revenues,  such  reports  shall  require 
only  an  estimate  of  the  gain  or  loss  in  reve- 
nues for  a  one-year  period;  and 

(2)  a  comparison  of  the  estimate  of  coats 
described  in  subparagraph  ( 1 )  made  by  such 
committee  with  any  estimate  of  costs  made 
by  any  Federal  agency;  or 

(3)  in  lieu  of  such  estimate  or  comparison, 
or  both,  a  statement  of  the  reasons  why 
compliance  by  the  committee  with  the  re- 
quirements of  subparagraph  (1)  or  (2).  or 
both,  is  impracticable. 

(b)  Each  such  report  (except  those  by  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations)  shall  also 
contain— 

(1)  an  evaluation,  made  by  such  commit- 
tee, of  the  regulatory  impact  which  would 
be  incurred  in  carrying  out  the  bill  or  Joint 
resolution.  The  evaluation  shall  include  (A) 
an  estimate  of  the  numbers  of  individuals 
and  businesses  who  would  be  regulated  and 
a  determination  of  the  groups  and  classes  of 
such  individuals  and  businesses.  (B)  a  deter- 
mination of  the  economic  impact  of  such 
regulation  on  the  individuals,  consumers 
and  businesses  affected.  (C)  a  determination 
of  the  impact  on  the  personal  privacy  of  the 
Individuals  affected,  and  (D)  a  determina- 
tion of  the  amount  of  additional  paperwork 
that  will  result  from  the  regulations  to  be 
promulgated  pursuant  to  the  bill  or  Joint 
resolution,  which  determination  may  in- 
clude, but  need  not  be  limited  to.  estimates 
of  the  amount  of  time  and  financial  costs 
required  of  affected  parties  showing  wheth- 
er the  effects  of  the  bill  or  joint  resolution 
could  be  substantial,  as  well  as  reasonable 
estimates  of  the  recordkeeping  require- 
ments that  may  be  associated  with  the  bin 
or  joint  resolution;  or 

(2)  in  lieu  of  such  evaluation,  a  statement 
of  the  reasons  why  compliance  by  the  com- 
mittee with  the  requirements  of  clause  (1)  is 
impracticable. 

(c)  It  shall  not  be  in  order  for  the  Senate 
to  consider  any  such  bill  or  Joint  resolution 
If  the  report  of  the  committee  on  such  bill 
or  joint  resolution  does  not  comply  with  the 
provisions  of  subparagraphs  (a)  and  (b)  on 
the  objection  of  any  Senator. 

12.  Whenever  a  committee  reports  a  bill  or 
a  Joint  resolution  repealing  or  amending 
any  statute  or  part  thereof  it  shall  make  a 
report  thereon  and  shall  Include  in  such 
report  or  In  an  accompanying  document  (to 
be  prepared  by  the  staff  of  such  committee) 
(a)  the  text  of  the  statute  or  part  thereof 
which  Is  proposed  to  be  repealed;  and  (b)  a 
comparative  print  of  that  part  of  the  bill  or 
joint  resolution  making  the  amendment  and 
of  the  statute  or  part  thereof  proposed  to  be 
amended,  showing  by  stricken-through  tyiie 
and  Italics,  parallel  columns,  or  other  appro- 
priate typographical  devices  the  omissions 
and  insertions  which  would  be  made  by  the 
bill  or  joint  resolution  if  enacted  in  the 
form  recommended  by  the  committee.  This 
paragraph  shall  not  apply  to  any  such 
report  in  which  it  is  stated  that,  in  the  opin- 
ion of  the  committee.  It  Is  necessary  to  dis- 
pense with  the  requirements  of  this  subsec- 
tion to  expedite  the  business  of  the  Senate. 
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IS.  <»)  Ikrti  eoBinlUee  (except  the  Com- 
Blttee  on  Anmprtetlons)  which  haa  legiaU- 
ttve  JufMtcttaii  riuUl  In  iU  coiwldenhtlon  of 
•n  bOIi  and  Joint  reaOIutkMM  of  a  public 
efaanctcr  within  tta  Juiladictlon.  endeavor 
to  inaure  tlaat— 

(1)  an  conttnuint  procrama  of  the  Federal 
OovaraoMnt  and  of  the  tovemment  of  the 
DiiMet  of  Columbia,  within  the  Juriadlction 
of  aach  nommlttfie  or  Joint  committee,  are 
dHlBned:and 

(S>  aQ  cotiUniilng  activitieB  of  Federal 
atendca,  within  the  JurisdicUon  of  such 
coBUBlttoe  or  Joint  committee,  are  carried 
on: 

■>  that,  to  the  extent  conalitent  with  the 
nature,  requirements  and  objectives  of 
those  procrama  and  activitiea,  appropria- 
tiona  therefor  will  be  made  annually. 

(b)  Bidi  eonmittee  (except  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriatlooa)  shall  with  respect  to 
anjr  continuing  program  within  its  jurisdic- 
tlon  for  whiA  appropriations  are  not  made 
annually,  review  such  program,  from  time 
to  time  in  ottler  to  ascertain  whether  such 
program  could  be  modified  so  that  appro- 
priattons  therefor  would  be  made  annually. 

SnuTX  Bills 
(Italic  numbers  in  parenthesis  refer  to  the 

pages  of  the  daily  edition  of  the  0>ngres- 

sknalRecMd) 

a  n-^anuary  3, 1985. 

ICr.  Roxmire:  A  bill  to  amend  the  Com- 
munlcatians  Act  of  1934  in  order  to  recog- 
nlK.  strengthen,  and  ftirther  the  objectives 
ci.  Uie  first  amendment  in  relationship  to 
radio  and  televisiim  broadcasting  stations. 

Wint   Amendment    dajifictUion   Act    of 

j$a5. 

Subcommittee:  Communications. 

Staff  lartgnrt  Katherine  Meier— Minori- 
ty Staff:  Tom  Colien. 

Coogressimud  Record  Statements:  Intro- 
duction  and  text  (S109J. 

Rdated  Measure:  a  n/98th. 

a  5S-^anuary  3. 1985. 

Messrs.  Stevens.  Murkowsici:  A  bill  to  es- 
tablish an  Ocean  and  Cloastal  Resources 
Management  and  Development  Fund  from 
whidi  coastal  States  and  territories  shall  re- 
ceive Idock  grants,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Ocean  and  CoattaZ  Retourcet  Manage- 
ment and  Develtvment  Block  Grant  Act. 

Subcommittee:  National  Ocean  Policy 
Study. 

Staff  aasignfrt-  Bob  Eisenbud— Minority 
Staff:  Jim  Drewry. 

Congressional  Record  Statement:  Intro- 
dnctlon  <S1*4K 

Related  Measures:  S.  800.  S.  2473.  H.R.  5/ 
98th:  HJL  824/99th. 

a  83— January  3. 1985. 

Meaars.  Ooldwater,  Zorinsky,  Andrews. 
Johnston:  A  bill  to  encourage  the  rendering 
of  in-flight  onergency  care  aboard  aircraft 
by  requiring  the  placement  of  emergency 
first  aid  medical  supplies  snd  equipment 
aboard  aircraft  and  by  relieving  appropriate 
persons  of  liability  for  the  provision  and  use 
of  such  equipment  and  supplies. 

In-FUaht  Medical  Bmemenciea  Act. 

Subcommittee:  Aviation. 

Staff  assigned:  Patty  Habn— Minority 
Staff:  Steve  Palmer. 

Oongxcssional  Record  Statement:  Intro- 
duction tSlU). 

Bdated  Measure:  a  314/98th. 

May  18. 198ft-Cansidered  in  executive  ses- 
aion  and  ordered  reported. 

June  ri.  1985-R9orted  by  Mr.  Danforth 
(a  Rept  99-93)  fSiiSS). 

July  31.  1988— Paaaed  the  Senate  with  an 
ammdmmt  by  voice  vote  (SIOSISK 


Aug.  1.  1985— Referred  to  Houae  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works  and  Transportation. 

a  68— January  3.  1985. 

Mr.  Ooldwater  A  bill  to  amend  the  CU>m- 
miaiicationa  Act  of  1934  to  eliminate  willful 
or  malicious  Interference  with  communica- 
tioas. 

Mimination  of  WiUful  Interference  with 
Communicationa. 

subcommittee:  Communications. 

Staff  assigned:  Katherine  Meier- Minori- 
ty Staff:  Tom  Cohen. 

(3ongres8ional  Record  Statement:  Intro- 
duetion  (S190J. 

HeUted  Measure:  S.  2975/98th. 

a  100— January  3,  1985. 

Messrs.  Kasten.  East,  Helms,  Lugar, 
Abdnor,  Pressler,  Gam.  Quayle:  A  bill  to 
regulate  interstate  commerce  by  providing 
for  a  uniform  product  liability  law,  and  for 
otber  purposes. 

lYoduct  Liability  Act. 

Subcommittee:  Consimier. 

Staff  assigned:  David  Zorensky,  Chuck 
Harwood— Minority  Staff:  Amy  Bondurant. 

Oongressional  Record  Statements:  Intro- 
duction fS217K  text  (S218K 

Related  Measures:  S.  44/98th;  S.  1999,  S. 
2780.  H  Jl.  2568,  H.R.  4766/99th. 

Mar.  21,  igSS-Hearing  held  (8.  Hrg.  99- 
84). 

May  16,  1985 — Considered  In  executive  ses- 
sion and  Committee  failed  to  approve  for  re- 
porting. 

R>r  further  action  see  S.  2760. 

I4ote:  See  also  hearings  held  June  18,  25. 
1986  on  Amt.  No.  16  and  Amt.  No.  100  (S. 
Hrg.  99-177). 

Amt.  No.  16  to  S.  100— March  19,  1985. 

Mr.  Dodd:  To  promote  and  regulate  inter- 
state commerce  and  commerce  affecting 
interstate  commerce  by  providing  a  certain 
and  standardized  alternative  product  liabil- 
ity law  for  persons  injured  by  consumer 
products,  and  for  other  purposes. 

nxxluct  Manvfacturera '  Respomibility 
Act  of  1985. 

Subcommittee:  Consumer. 

Staff  assigned:  David  Zorensky,  Chuck 
Harwood— Minority  Staff:  Amy  Bondurant. 

Oongressional  Record  Statements:  Intro- 
duction (S31S6).  text  (S3183>. 

Related  Measures:  S.  1999.  S.  2760/99th. 

June  18,  25,  1985— Hearings  held  <S.  Hrg. 
99-177). 

Fbr  further  action  see  S.  2760. 

Note:  See  also  hearing  held  Mar.  21,  1985 
on  8.  100  (S.  Hrg.  99-84). 

Amt.  No.  100  to  S.  100— May  14.  1985. 

Mr.  Gorton:  To  regulate  interstate  com- 
merce by  providing  for  a  uniform  product  li- 
ability law,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Product  Liability  and  Compensation  AcL 

Subcommittee:  Consumer. 

Staff  assigned:  David  Zorensky— Minority 
Staff:  Amy  Bondurant,  David  St.  John. 

Oongressional  Record  Statements:  Intro- 
duction and  text  (S6090J. 

Related  Measures:  S.  1999,  S.  2760/99th. 

June  18,  25.  1985— Hearings  held  (S.  Hrg. 
99-177). 

Bor  further  action  see  S.  2760. 

Note:  See  also  hearing  held  Mar.  2L,  1985 
on  B.  100  (S.  Hrg.  99-84). 

Amt.  No.  1814  to  &  100— AprU  30,  1986. 

Mr.  Kasten:  To  regulate  interstate  com- 
merce by  providing  for  a  uniform  product  li- 
ability law.  and  for  other  purposes. 

Product  Liability  Reform  Act  of  1986. 

Subcommittee:  Consumer. 

Staff  assigned:  David  Zorensky— Minority 
Staff:  Amy  Bondurant. 

(Congressional  Record  Statements:  Intro- 
duction and  text  fSSlOSJ. 


Relate*  Measures:  S.  1999,  S.  2780/99th. 

May  10.  30. 1988-Hearlngs  held. 

June  3. 12.  19,  24.  25.  38,  1988— C^onsidered 
In  executive  session. 

For  fuvther  action  see  S.  2780. 

Amt.  No.  1823  to  S.  100— May  6.  1988. 

Mrs.  Haasebaum.  Messrs.  Heinz,  Rudman, 
Kasten.  Ooldwater,  Denton,  Oam,  Simpson. 
Inouye,  Exon.  Specter,  Abdnor,  Harkln. 
Dole:  To  regulate  interstate  commerce  by 
providing  for  a  uniform  product  liability 
law,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Crenerql  Aviation  Accident  Liability 
Standard*  Act  of  1986. 

Subcommittee:  Consumer. 

Staff  assigned:  David  Zorensky,  Steve 
Johnson— ICinority  Staff:  Amy  Bondurant. 

Congressional  Record  Statements:  Intro- 
ducUon  (85429),  text  (SS427K 

Related  Meaturea:  S.  1999,  S.  2760.  S.  2794/ 
9901. 

June  It,  1986— Hearing  held  on  subject  (S. 
Hrg.  99-9371 

June  i4,  1986— Considered  in  executive 
aessioTL 

Aug.  7,^  1986— Considered  in  executive  ses- 
sion. 

For  further  action  see  S.  2794. 

S.  102— January  3,  1985. 

Messrs.  Inouye,  Lonr-  A  bill  to  authorize 
appropriations  for  the  maritime  construc- 
tion differential  subsidy  for  fiscal  year  1986, 
to  promote  a  strong  n.S.  merchant  marine, 
and  for  dther  purposes. 

Marittsie  Construction  Authorization. 

Subcoqunlttee:  Merchant  Marine. 

Staff  assigned:  Bob  Eisenbud— Minority 
Staff:  John  Hardy. 

Congrnsional  Record  Statements:  Intro- 
duction fff224).  text  (S22SJ. 

Related  Measure:  S.  125/98th. 

Mar.  21,  29.  1985— Hearings  held  (S.  Hrg. 
99-80). 

S.  152->January  3,  1985. 

Mr.  Inouye:  A  bill  to  authorize  the  sale  of 
certain  fish  in  the  State  of  Hawaii. 

Haioaiian  Fishing. 

Subconunittee:  National  Ocean  Policy 
Study. 

Staff  lissigned:  Bob  Eisenbud— Minority 
Staff:  John  Hardy. 

CongrOBsioiul  Record  Statements:  Intro- 
duction tS276K  text  (S277). 

ReUted  Measure:  S.  187/98th. 

S.  153->January  3, 1985. 

Messrs,  Inouye.  Matsunaga:  A  bill  to 
amend  the  Central,  Western,  and  South  Pa- 
cific Fisheries  Development  Act  to  extend 
the  appropriations  authorization  through 
fiscal  year  1988. 

Reauthorization  of  the  Fisheries  Develop- 
ment Act 

SubcoQunittee:  National  Ocean  Policy 
Study. 

Staff  assigned:  Bob  Eisenbud— Minority 
Staff:  Jim  Drewry. 

Congrassional  Record  Statements:  Intro- 
duction and  text  (S277). 

S.  185-^anuary  3,  1985. 

Mr.  Inpuye:  A  bill  to  revise  the  laws  re- 
garding the  transportation  of  Government 
cargoes  in  United  States-flag  vessels. 

(jrOt>er*men{  Impelled  Cargo  Act  of  1985. 

Subcommittee:  Merchant  Marine. 

Staff  assigned:  Bob  Eisenbud— Minority 
Staff:  John  Hardy. 

Congressional  Record  Statements:  Intro- 
duction »nd  text  (S302}. 

ReUted  Measure:  S.  1616/98th. 

S.  188<^anuary  3, 1985. 

Mr.  Inouye:  A  bill  to  further  the  develop- 
ment and  maintenance  of  an  adequate  and 
well-balanced  American  merchant  marine 
by  requiring  that  certain  mail  of  the  United 


States  be  carried  on  vessels  of  United  States 
regiMry. 

Carryintr  V.S.  Mail  on  Vessels  of  U.S.  Reg- 
Utry. 

Subcommittee:  Merchant  Marine. 

Staff  assigned:  Bob  Eisenbud— Minority 
Staff:  John  Hardy. 

Congressional  Record  Statements:  Intro- 
duction IS303),  text  (S304). 

Related  Measure:  S.  188/98th. 

Mar.  13,  1988— Considered  in  executive 
session  and  ordered  reported. 

June  10,  1986— Reported  by  Mr.  Danforth 
(S.  Rept.  99-321)  (S7183). 

Jime  20,  1988— Passed  the  Senate  <S8086>. 

June  24,  1986— Referred  to  House  Com- 
mittees on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 
and  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

S.  187^January  3,  1985. 

Mr.  Inouye:  A  bill  to  increase  the  role  of 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation  in  adminis- 
tering section  901  of  the  Merchant  Marine 
Act  of  1936. 

Section  901  of  the  Merchant  Marine  AcL 

Subcommittee:  Merchant  Marine. 

Staff  assigned:  Bob  Eisenbud— Minority 
Staff:  John  Hardy. 

Congressional  Record  Statements:  Intro- 
duction and  text  <S305I. 

Related  Measure:  S.  206/98th. 

S.  188— January  3,  1985. 

Mr.  Inouye:  A  bill  to  amend  the  Shipping 
Act  of  1916,  to  provide  for  Jurisdiction  over 
common  carriers  by  water  engaging  in  for- 
eign commerce  to  and  from  the  United 
States  utilizing  ports  in  nations  contiguous 
to  the  United  SUtes. 

Shipping  Act  Amendments. 

Subcommittee:  Merchant  Marine. 

Staff  assigned:  Bob  Eisenbud— Minority 
Staff:  John  Hardy. 

Congressional  Record  Statements:  Intro- 
duction (S305),  text  (S306). 

Related  Measure:  S.  205/98th. 

S.  189— January  3,  1985. 

Mr.  Inouye:  A  bill  to  provide  for  coitsider- 
atlon  of  certain  policy  objectives  in  order  to 
promote  the  development  maintenance  of 
an  efficient  ocean  transportation  system, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

Maritime  Agreements  Act  of  1985. 

Subcommittee:  Merchant  Marine. 

Staff  assigned:  Bob  Eisenbud— Minority 
Staff:  John  Hardy. 

Congressional  Record  Statements:  Intro- 
duction and  text  <S306). 

Related  Measure:  S.  1617/98th. 

S.  193— January  3,  1985. 

Messrs.  Inouye,  Hollings,  Heflln,  Lauten- 
berg,  Rlegle.  Exon,  Sasser  A  bUl  to  author- 
ize funds  for  the  United  States  Travel  and 
Tourism  Administration. 

U.S.  Travel  and  Tourism  Administration 
Authorization. 

Subcommittee:  Business,  Trade,  and  Tour- 
ism. 

Staff  assigned:  Gerri  Hall— Minority  Staff: 
John  Hardy. 

Ck>ngre8Blonal  Record  Statements:  Intro- 
duction (S309),  text  (S310). 

ReUted  Measures:  S.  219/98th:  S.  374/ 
99th. 

Mar.  25,  1985-Hearing  held  (S.  Hrg.  99- 
95). 
For  further  action  see  S.  374. 
S.  201-^anuary  21. 1985. 
Mr.  Ford:  A  bill  amending  title  49  of  the 
United  States  Code  with  respect  to  stand- 
ards for  rail  rates  and  determinations  of  rail 
carrier  market  dominance,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Reform  of  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion Practices  with  Respect  to  Captive  Ship- 
pert. 


Subcommittee:  Surface  Transportation. 

Staff  assigned:  PameU  Garvie— Minority 
Staff:  linda  MorgatL 

Congressional  Record  Statements:  Intro- 
duction and  text  <S397). 

ReUted  Measure:  S.  2537/98th. 

S.  240— January  22. 1985. 

Messrs.  Cranston,  Pell:  A  bill  to  amend 
the  Uniform  Time  Act  of  1986  to  provide 
that  daylight  savings  time  commence  each 
year  on  the  first  Sunday  In  March  rather 
than  the  last  Sunday  in  April. 

Energy  Conservation  Daylight  Savings  Act 
of  1985. 

Subcommittee:  Science,  Technology,  and 
Space. 

Staff  assigned:  Cassie  Phillips,  Charlie 
Faust— Minority  Staff:  Loretta  Dunn. 
Cheryl  Wallace. 

Congressional  Record  Statement:  Intro- 
duction (S487) 

Related  Measures:  S.  63.  S.  88/98th:  s. 
1433,  H.R.  2095/99th. 

Oct.  31,  1985— Hearing  held  (S.  Hrg.  99- 
380). 

For  further  action  see  S.  2180,  Amt.  No. 
1967. 

S.  259— January  22,  1985. 

Messrs.  Eagleton.  Danforth,  Dixon. 
Simon,  Hawkins,  Kasten,  Hatfield,  Stevens, 
Kassenbaum.  Hatch:  A  bill  to  protect  the 
public  interest  in  stable  relationships  among 
communities,  professional  sports  teams  and 
leagues  and  in  the  successful  operation  of 
such  teams  in  communities  throughout  the 
Nation,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Professional  Sports  Community  Protec- 
tion Act  of  1985. 

Full  Committee. 

Staff  assigned:  Walter  McCormick,  Chuck 
Harwood— Minority  Staff:  David  St.  John. 

Congressional  Record  Statement:  Intro- 
duction: IS814)  Jan.  29, 1985). 

Related  Measures:  S.  2505/98th:  S.  287. 
H.R.  885/9gth. 

Feb.  4.  20,  1985— Hearings  held  (S.  Hrg. 
99-36). 

Apr.  2,  1985— Considered  in  executive  ses- 
sion and  ordered  reported  with  an  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute. 

May  14,  1985— Ordered,  tiiat  If  and  when 
reported,  the  bill  be  referred  to  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  for  the  purpose  of  consid- 
ering the  antitrust  issues  for  a  period  not  to 
exceed  45  calendar  days,  and  that  if  the 
Committee  falls  to  report  at  that  time  it  be 
discharged  from  further  consideration  of 
the  bUl. 

May  21,  1985— Reported  by  Mr.  Danforth 
(together  with  minority  views)  S.  Rept.  99- 
69)  (S6707). 

May  22,  1985— Referred  to  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  pursuant  to  order  of  May  14, 
1985  IS6848). 

June  12,  1985— Hearings  held  by  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

July  8.  1985— Seiuite  Committee  on  Judici- 
ary disciiarged  pursuant  to  order  of  May  14, 
1985,  and  placed  on  the  Calendar. 
S.  287— January  24.  1985. 
Messrs.  Oorton,  Mathlas,  Sarbanes.  Long, 
Johnston:  A  bill  to  provide  stability  in  the 
location  of  professional  sports  teams,  to  es- 
tablish a  procedure  by  which  Important 
community  Interests  are  considered  in  the 
relocation  of  such  teams,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

Professional    Sports     Team    Community 
Protection  AcL 
Pull  Committee. 

Staff  assigned:  Walter  McCormick.  Chuck 
Harwood— Minority  Staff:  David  St.  Jotin. 

C:ongresalonal  Record  SUtements:  Intro- 
ducUon  <S663>.  Text  <S665). 


Related  Measures:  S.  2S0S/98th:  a  2S9. 
H.R.  885/99th. 

Feb.  4.  20,  1985— Hearings  held  (S.  Hrg. 
99-36). 
For  further  action  see  S.  259. 
S.  312— January  29,  1985. 
Mr.  D'Amato:  A  bill  to  amend  the  Commu- 
nications Act  of  1934  to  establish  an  Office 
of  Ethnic  and  Minority  Affairs  within  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission. 

Ethnic  and  Minority  Affairs  Broadcasting 
Act  of  1985. 
Subcommmittee:  Communications. 
Staff  assigned:  Katherine  Meier— Minori- 
ty Staff:  Cheryl  Wallace. 

Congressional  Record  Statements:  Intro- 
duction fS795K  text  (S796J. 
Related  Measure:  S.  2468/98th. 
S.  329— January  31.  1985. 
Messrs.   Hecht.   Laxalt,   Nickles.   Symms. 
Melcher,  Johnston.  Gam,  McClurc,  Helms. 
Thurmond,     Baucus,     Wallop,     Andrews. 
Grassley,  Simpson,  Gramm.  Wilson  Gold- 
water.    Hatch.    Cochran:    A    bill    entitled 
"Highway  Speed  Modification  Act  of  1985. 
Highway  Speed  Modification  Act  of  1985. 
Subcommittee:  Surface  Transportation. 
Staff    assigned:    Alan    Maneas— Minority 
Staff:  Loretta  Dunn. 

Congressional  Record  Statements:  Intro- 
duction (S903J,  text  (S904K 

Related  Measures:  S.  1121/98th:  S.  2325. 
S.  2552,  S.  266S/99th. 

For  further  action  see  Amt.  No.  2871  to 
H.R.  3129  under  Matters  of  Interest. 
S.  338— January  31,  1985. 
Mr.  Rlegle:  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  inves- 
tigation of  consumer  complaints  regarding 
interstate  telephone  toll  service,  to  require 
companies  offering  interstate  telephone  toll 
service  to  notify  consumers  of  changes  in 
rates  and  charges,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Interstate  Telecommunications  ConsuTner 
Protection  Act  of  1985. 
Subcommittee:  Communications. 
Staff  assigned:  Katherine  Meier— Minori- 
ty Staff:  Tom  Cohen,  Amy  Bondurant. 

Congressional  Record  Statements:  Intro- 
duction (S904),  text  (S906K 
S.  374-January  31.  1985. 
Messrs.  Pressler,  Warner,  Inouye,  Laxalt, 
Sasser,  Melcher,  Hecht,  Leahy,  Johnston. 
Hawkins.  Stafford,  Specter,  Wilson.  MoyiU- 
han,  Nunn,  Heflln.  Matsunaga,  DeConcini. 
Abdnor,  Long.  Hatch.  Kerry:  A  bill  to  pro- 
vide authorization  of  appropriations  for  the 
U.S.  Travel  and  Tourism  Administration. 

U.S.  TYavel  and  Tourism  Administration 
Appropriatioru  Authorization. 

Subconunittee:  Business,  Trade,  and  Tour- 
Ism. 

Staff  assigned:  Gerri  Hall— Minority  Staff: 
John  Hardy. 

Congressional  Record  Statement:  Intro- 
duction (S942). 

Related  Measures:  S.  212,  S.  2520/98th:  a 
193/99th. 

Mar.  25,  1985— Hearing  held  (S.  Hrg.  99- 
95). 

May  9,  1985— Considered  in  executive  ses- 
sion and  ordered  reported  with  an  amend- 
ment. 

June  11.  1985— Reported  by  Mr.  Danforth 
(S.  Rept.  99-80)  (S7930). 
S.  389-February  5. 1985. 
Messrs.  Inouye,  Matsunaga:  A  bill  to  clari- 
fy procedures  for  the  disposal  of  Federal 
lands  for  use  for  pubic  airport  purposes. 

Airport    and    Airway    Improx>ement    Act 
Amendments. 
Subcommittee:  AvUtion. 
Staff    assigned:    Patty    Hahn— Minority 
Staff:  Steve  Palmer. 
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Record  Stotements;  Intro- 
ducOoB  ind  text  <Sl»3t). 

a  4aS-]>MniU7  «.  IMS. 

Prwler.  MatminM*.  Duren- 
Inouye.  Abdww.  Oore.  Sartenes, 
XNzan.  StmoD.  ITtfhaiiiw.  Helia,  HawUiu. 
Meldier.  Hatai.  Bartdn.  liefrntiwim.  SUf- 
tord.  Pdl.  lAzsult.  SM^eton.  HaUield.  M»- 
thlM.  lyAiiMto.  Dodd.  WefaAer.  Kerry. 
Mttdifril.  Roi±efeUer.  Hecht:  A  bill  to 
■BMDd  the  OonununlcaUons  Act  of  1934  to 
IMOfliie  for  wifrlaltirici  equipment  for  tele- 
ptaooe  MTviee  to  ootain  dlnbled  persons. 

raejAoae  Service  for  DUabled  Penons 
Act 

SubooBiinlttee:  OommunlcaUons. 

Staff  aatined:  Katherine  Meier— Minori- 
ty Statft  Tom  Cohen. 

Oansrearional  Record  Statement:  Intro- 
dnetlon  (SllMK 

B.  413  <PuUlc  Law  99-59  >-Febru&ry  6. 

ia«. 

Mean.  Stevcos.  Inouye:  A  bill  to  extend 
the  provWoni  of  title  XII  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act.  1936.  relating  to  war  risk  insur- 


War  JHsk  tntitmnee  Act 

anbeoinmlttee;  Merdiant  Marine. 

Staff  aHimed:  David  Dye.  Peter  Fried- 
mann— Mtnoittjr  Staff:  John  Hardy. 

Oaiinailoiial  Record  Statement:  Intro- 
ductkm  and  text  iSUti). 

Rdated  MeanireK  &  2683.  H.R.  5505/ 
96th. 

Mar.  S,  1985— Cmsidered  in  executive  ses- 
■ion  and  ordered  reported. 

Mar.  19.  1985— Reported  by  Mr.  E>anforth 
(a  RepC  99-13)  (S31t»J. 

June  6. 1985— Paaaed  the  Senate  (S7684). 

June  34.  1985— Passed  the  House  by  voice 
vote  m477S). 

July  3.  1965— Signed  by  the  President  as 
PuUic  lAW  99-59. 

a  464   Ptbruary  19. 1985. 

Mr.  Specter  A  bill  entiUed  the  "RaUroad 
CotnpeUtion  ProtecUon  Act  of  1985." 

RaXbmaA  Competition  Protection  Act  of 
199S. 

Subcommittee:  Surface  TransporUtion. 

Staff  asBigned:  Pamela  Oarvie— Minority 
Staff:  Unda  Morgan. 

CoDgreaHional  Record  Statements:  Intro- 
duction iSlUi).  text  (SJ38ZK 

Rdated  Measures:  S.  465.  S.  638.  S.  1137. 
a  1361.  a  Rea.  72/99tb. 

Note:  June  13.  1985— Hearing  held  on  sub- 
ject (a  Hrg.  99-327). 

For  further  action  see  HJt.  5300  under 
Matters  of  Interest. 

a  465-February  19. 1985. 

Mr.  Specter  A  bill  enUtled  the  "RaUroad 
OampeUtion  Protection  Act  of  1985." 

Railroad  Competition  Protection  Act  of 
1915. 

Subcommittee:  Surface  Transportation. 

Staff  aMlgned-  Pamela  Oarvie— Minority 
Staff:  Linda  Morgan. 

rninuwliiinl  Record  SUtements:  Intro- 
duction (SlUl),  text  (S1383K 

Related  Measures:  8.  464.  a  638.  S.  1137. 
ai361.aRes.73/99th. 

Note:  June  12. 1985— Hearing  held  on  sub- 
ject <a  Hrg.  99-227). 

For  furthnr  action  see  HJl.  5300  under 
Matters  of  Interest. 

a  475  (PubUe  lAw  9»-579>— February  19, 
1985. 

Messrs.  Sxmi.  Ford.  Rlegle.  Moynihan. 
Zottiaky,  Gorton.  Kasten:  A  bill  to  amend 
the  Motor  Vehkde  InformaUcm  and  Cost 
Savings  Act  to  require  certain  information 
to  be  filed  in  registering  the  UUe  of  motor 
vehicles,  snd  for  other  purposes. 

Motor  VeMde  information  and  Cost  Sav- 
frngtAetAmemdmenta. 


Suboonunittee:  Surface  Transportation. 

Staff  assigned:  Alan  Maness— Minority 
Staff:  Loreita  Dunn. 

Congressional  Record  Statements:  Intro- 
duction and  text  tS1433). 

Related  Measures:  S.  2709.  HJl.  780/99th. 

Apr.  18.  1985 — Considered  in  executive  ses- 
sion and  ordered  reported. 

Blay  14.  1985-Reported  by  Mr.  Danforth 
(S.  Rept.  99-47)  (S6072). 

May  16.  1985— Star  print  ordered  (S.  475). 

Dec.  13.  1985— Passed  the  Senate  with  an 
amtndment  by  voice  vote  (S17$S3). 

Dec.  16,  1985— Referred  to  House  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

Oct.  6.  1986— House  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Commerce  discharged  by  unanimous 
content. 

Oct.  6.  1986— Passed  the  House  amended 
(text  of  H.R.  780)  by  voice  vote  (H9Z42J. 

Oct.  8  1986— Senate  agreed  to  the  House 
amendments  by  voice  vote  fSlS739). 

Oct.  28.  1986— Signed  by  the  President  as 
Putdic  Law  99-579. 

S.  477— February  20.  1985. 

Messrs.  Andrews.  Long.  Stevens.  Ford. 
DeConcinl.  Johnston.  Melcher.  Oore.  Bent- 
sen,  Simpson.  Boren,  Wallop.  Rocliefeller. 
Exon.  Laxalt.  Baucus,  Hecht.  Cochran:  A 
bill  to  enhance  rail  competition  and  to 
ensmre  reasonable  rail  rates  where  there  is 
an  absence  of  effective  competition. 

Cansumer  Rail  Eguity  Act 

Subcommittee:  Surface  Transportation. 

Staff  assigned:  Pamela  Oarvie— Minority 
Staff:  Linda  Morgan. 

Congressional  Record  Statements:  Intro- 
duction (S1S80J,  text  IS1S81I. 

Related  Measure:  H.R.  1190/99th. 

Oct.  31,  1985— Star  print  ordered  (S.  477) 
ISli484l. 

Feb.  21,  1986— Hearing  held  (S.  Hrg.  99- 
675). 

S.  516— February  27.  1985. 

Messrs.  Danforth.  Evans.  Oorton,  Hat- 
field, Murkowski.  Packwood:  A  bill  to  give 
effect  to  the  treaty  between  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  of  America  and 
the  Government  of  Canada  Concerning  Pa- 
cific Salmon,  signed  at  Ottawa,  January  28. 
198S. 

Pacific  Salmon  Treaty  Act  of  198S. 

Pull  Committee. 

Sl&ff  assigned:  Jim  GUmore— Minority 
Staff:  Jim  Drewry. 

Congressional  Record  Statements:  Intro- 
duction tS22Sl). 

Related  Measure:  H.R.  1093/99th. 

Mar.  1.  1985— Hearing  held  (S.  Hrg.  99- 
25). 

For  further  action  see  H.R.  1093  imder 
Matters  of  Interest. 

S.  584-March  5.  1985. 

Messrs.  Trible.  Gorton:  A  bill  to  amend 
the  Communications  Act  of  1934  respecting 
retransmission  of  programs  originated  by 
local  television  broadcast  stations. 

RttTansmiaaion  of  Programs  Originated 
By  Broadcatt  Stations. 

Subcommittee:  Communications. 

Steff  assigned:  Katherine  Meier,  Dan 
Phjuthyon- Minority  Staff:  Tom  Cohen. 

Cengressional  Record  Statement:  Intro- 
duction (S2S13K 

S.  586— March  5,  1985. 

Messrs.  Inouye,  Kassebaum.  Exon.  Dan- 
forth: A  bill  to  provide  for  the  review  of  cer- 
tain authority  in  certificates  issued  under 
the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958.  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Review  of  Certain  Authority  in  Certifi- 
cates Issued  Under  the  Federal  Aviation  Act 

Subcommittee:  Aviation. 

SDaff  assigned:  Patty  Hahn— Minority 
Sta{f :  Steve  Palmer. 


Congressional  Record  Statement:  Intro- 
ducUon  (S2514K 

May  29.  1985— Hearing  held  (S.  Hrg.  99- 
200). 

S.  597  (Public  Law  99-36)— March  6.  1985. 

Mr.  Stevens:  A  bill  to  amend  subtiUe  II  of 
tiUe  46.  United  Stetes  Code.  "Shipping" 
making  technical  and  conforming  changes, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

Tec/inttfoi  and  Conforming  Changes  in  the 
Shipping  Laws. 

Subcommittee:  Merchant  Marine. 

Staff  assigned:  Peter  Friedmann— Minori- 
ty Staff:  Jim  Drewry. 

Congressional  Record  Statements:  Intro- 
duction ($2604J,  text  (S260SJ. 

Mar.  8,  1985— Considered  in  executive  ses- 
sion and  srdered  reported. 

Apr.  10,  1985— Reported  by  Mr.  E>anforth 
(S.  Rept.  99-26)  <S41S7). 

Apr.  17,  1985— Passed  the  Senate  (S43S2K 

May  6.  1985— Passed  the  House  by  voice 
vote  (H2$49t. 

May  15,  1985— Signed  by  the  President  as 
Public  La)w  99-36. 

S.  638-March  7.  1985. 

Messrs.  Danforth,  Hollings:  A  bill  to 
amend  the  Regional  Rail  Reorganization 
Act  of  1973  to  provide  for  the  transfer  of 
ownership  of  the  Consolidated  Rail  Corpo- 
ration to  the  private  sector,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Connate  Sale  Amendments  of  198S. 

Subcommittee:  Surface  Transportation. 

Staff  assigned:  Pamela  Oarvie— Minority 
Staff:  Linda  Morgan. 

Congretsional  Record  Statements:  Intro- 
duction ($2711},  text  (S2713). 

Related  Measures:  S.  464,  S.  465.  S.  1137, 
S.  1361.  a  Res.  72.  H.R.  1499/99th. 

Feb.  27,  28.  1985— Hearings  held  on  sub- 
ject (S.  Hrg.  99-52). 

Apr.  4.  1985— Hearing  held  on  subject  (S. 
Hrg.  99-58). 

Apr.  18. 1985— Considered  in  executive  ses- 
sion. 

Apr.  30. 1985— Considered  in  executive  ses- 
sion and  ordered  reported  with  amend- 
ments. 

June  13.  1985— Hearings  held  on  subject 
(S.  Hrg.  96-227). 

June  2t.  1985— Reported  by  Mr.  Danforth 
(with  mbiority  views)  (S.  Rept.  99-98) 
(S89SS). 

Nov.  21.  1985— Informal  hearing  held  by 
Senate  Jiudiciary  Committee  on  antitrust 
provisions  of  S.  638. 

Dec.  5.  1985— Unanimous  consent  agree- 
ment for  Senate  to  proceed  to  consideration 
of  S.  638  on  Dec.  10.  1985  objected  to  on 
Senate  Floor  (S16934). 

Jan.  21,  1986— Senate  began  consideration 
of  a  motion  to  proceed  to  consider  (SI  2). 

Jan.  22,  1986— Senate  continued  consider- 
ation of  the  motion  to  proceed  (S16SJ. 

Jan.  23,  1986— Cloture  invoked  on  motion 
to  proceed  in  Senate  by  a  roUcall  vote  of  90 
yeas  to  7  nays  (S244). 

Jan.  23.  1986— Amt.  No.  1437,  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute,  proposed  by  Senator 
Danforth  (S248t. 

Jan.  23,  1986— Senate  began  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S24St. 

Jan.  27,  1986— Senate  continued  consider- 
ation <S3t6>. 

Jan.  281,  1986— Cloture  motion  presented 
in  Senate  on  Danforth  substitute  Amt.  No. 
1437  (S3glK 

Jan.  29,  1986— Danforth  motion  to  waive 
section  3p3(a)  of  the  Budget  Act  agreed  to 
by  a  rollcall  vote  of  68  yeas  to  31  nays 
(S428). 

Jan.  30,  1986— Pressler  modified  Amt.  No. 
1582  agreed  to  by  voice  vote  (S709). 


Jan.  30.  1986— Cloture  invoked  on  Dan- 
forth substitute  Amt.  No.  1437  by  a  rollcaU 
vote  of  70  yeas  to  27  nays  (S712). 

Feb.  4.  1986— Passed  the  Senate  with  an 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sulwtitute 
(Danforth  Amt.  No.  1437  amended)  on  a 
rollcaU  vote  of  54  yeas  to  39  nays  (S887). 

Sept.  25.  1986— House  agreed  to  H.  Res. 
562  returning  the  bill  to  the  Senate  without 
House  consideration  because  it  is  a  revenue 
measure  which  must  originate  in  the  House 
(H83SS}. 

For  further  action  see  S.  2706  (Utle  III) 
and  H.R.  5300  under  Matters  of  Interest. 

S.  644— March  7.  1985. 

Mr.  Levin:  A  bUl  to  provide  that  loan  guar- 
antees in  certain  programs  shall  be  limited 
only  by  the  availability  of  qualified  appli- 
cants and  limitations  in  appropriations  acts. 

Loan  Guarantee  Legislation. 

Full  Committee. 

Staff  assigned:  Mary  Pat  Bierle— Minority 
Staff:  David  St.  John. 

Congressional  Record  Statements:  Intro- 
duction (S2800).  text  (S2802J. 

S.  661  (Public  Law  99-45)— March  14,  1985. 

Mr.  Packwood:  A  bill  entitled  the  "George 
Milligan  Control  Tower." 

George  Milligan  Control  Tower. 

Subcommittee:  Aviation. 

Staff  assigned:  Steve  Johnson— Minority 
Staff:  Steve  Palmer. 

Congressional  Record  Statements:  Intro- 
duction fS2938>,  text  (S2939). 

Apr.  2,  1985— Considered  in  executive  ses- 
sion and  ordered  reported. 

Apr.  10,  1985— Reported  by  Mr.  Danforth 
without  written  report  (S41S7). 

Apr.  15,  1985— Passed  the  Senate  (S4185) 

Apr.  16.  1985— Referred  to  House  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works  and  Transportation. 

May  14,  1985— House  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation  discharged  by 
unanimous  consent. 

May  14,  1985— Passed  the  House  (H3146J. 

May  24,  1985— Signed  by  the  President  as 
PubUc  Law  99-45. 

S.  664-March  14.  1985. 

Messrs.  Nickles,  Abdnor,  Danforth. 
Symms,  Lugar,  Mrs.  Kassebaum.  Messrs. 
Chafee,  East,  Boren.  Boschwitz.  Armstrong. 
Quayle.  Roth.  Wallop:  A  bill  to  facilitate 
the  competitiveness  of  exports  of  U.S.  agri- 
cultural commcxUties. 

Competitiveness  of  U.S.  Agricultural  Ex- 
ports. 

Subcommittee:  Merchant  Marine. 

Staff  assigned:  Bob  Eisenbud— Minority 
Staff:  John  Hardy. 

Congressional  Record  Statement  Intro- 
duction (S2942K 

Related  Measures:  S.  721.  S.  930/99th. 

May  6.  1985— Hearing  held  (S.  Hrg.  99- 
269). 

For  further  action  see  S.  721  and  H.R. 
2100. 

Note:  For  further  action  on  cargo  prefer- 
ence refer  to  H.R.  2100  (P.L.  99-198). 

S.  679-March  18.  1985. 

Messrs.  Stevens.  Inouye:  A  bUl  to  author- 
ize the  appropriation  of  funds  for  certain 
maritime  programs  for  fiscal  year  1986. 

ifartftme  Appropriation  Authoriiation 
Act  for  Fiscal  Year  1986. 

Subcommittee:  Merchant  Marine. 

Staff  assigned:  Bob  EUsenbud- Minority 
Staff:  John  Hardy. 

Congressional  Record  Statements:  Intro- 
duction (S30S0).  text  (S30S1). 

ReUted  Measure:  HJl.  1157/99th. 

Mar.  21.  29.  1985— Hearings  held  (S.  Hrg. 
99-80). 

Apr.  30. 1985— Considered  in  executive  ses- 
sion and  ordered  reported  with  an  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute. 


May  20,  1985— Reported  by  Mr.  Danforth 
(S.  Rept.  99-64)  (S6S61). 

June  5.  1985— Passed  the  Senate  (S7481I. 

S.  700— March  20,  1985. 

Mr.  Exon:  A  bill  to  promote  interstate 
commerce  by  regulating  the  contractual  ar- 
rangements between  suppliers  and  dealers 
of  office  products,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Office  Products  User  Protection  Act 

Subcommittee:  Business,  Trade,  and  Tour- 
ism. 

Staff  assigned:  David  Zorensky,  Chuck 
Harwood— Minority  Staff:  Loretta  Dunn, 
Cheryl  Wallace. 

Congressional  Record  Statements:  Intro- 
duction and  text  (S3 311). 

S.  701-March  20,  1985. 

Mr.  Elxon:  A  bill  to  promote  interstate 
commerce  by  regulating  the  contractual  ar- 
rangements between  suppliers  and  retailers 
in  the  office  machine  and  equipment  indus- 
try, and  for  other  purposes. 

Office  Machine  and  Equipment  Dealers' 
EQuity  Act 

Subcommittee:  Business,  Trade,  and  Tour- 
ism. 

Staff  assigned:  David  Zorensky.  Chuck 
Harwo(Kl— Minority  Staff:  Loretta  Dunn, 
Cheryl  Wallace. 

Congressional  Record  Statement:  Intro- 
duction (S3311),  text  (S3312). 

Related  Measure:  S.  286/98th. 

S.  702— March  20,  1985. 

Mr.  Simon:  A  bill  to  amend  the  Consumer 
Product  Safety  Act  to  strengthen  the  au- 
thority of  the  Consumer  Product  Safety 
Commission  over  amusement  devices. 

Amusement  Park  Safety  Act 

Sulxommittee:  Consumer. 

Staff  assigned:  David  Zorensky,  Chuck 
Harwood— Minority  Staff:  Loretta  Duim. 

Congressional  Record  Statements  Intro- 
duction (S3312). 

Related  Measure:  S.  1032/99th. 

For  further  action  see  S.  1077. 

S.  711-March20,  1985. 

Mrs.  Hawkins:  A  bill  to  clear  certain  im- 
pediments to  the  licensing  of  the  vessel  La 
Reina  for  employment  in  the  coastwise 
trade. 

Licensing  of  the  Vessel  La  Reina. 

Subcommittee:  Merchant  Marine. 

Staff  assigned:  Bob  Eisenbud— Minority 
SUff:  John  Hardy. 

S.  721— March  20,  1985. 

Messrs.  Boren,  Boschwitz,  Zorinsky,  Mrs. 
Kassebaum,  Messrs.  Pry  or,  Danforth 
Baucus,  Grassley,  Bumpers,  Abdnor,  Exon, 
Pressler,  Symms,  Durenberger.  Nickles, 
Helms,  E^t.  Burdick.  Roth.  Domenici,  Arm 
strong,  Kasten,  Thurmond,  Andrews, 
Wallop.  McClure:  A  bill  to  amend  the  Com 
modity  Credit  Corporation  Charter  Act  re 
garding  the  export  of  agricultural  commod 
ities. 

Agricultural  Trade  Amt.  Act  of  1985. 

Subcommittee:  Merchant  Marine. 

Staff  assigned:  Bob  Eisenbud— Minority 
Staff:  John  Hardy. 

Congressional  Record  Statements:  Intro- 
duction (S3332),  text  (S3333I. 

Related  Measures:  S.  664.  S.  930.  S.  1714, 
H.R.  2100/99th. 

Mar.  20,  1985— Referred  to  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

Apr.  4,  1985— Hearings  held  by  Committee 
on  Agriculture. 

May  14,  1985— Ordered  reported  with  an 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute. 

May  20,  1985— Reported  to  the  Senate  by 
Committee  on  Agriculture  (S.  Rept.  99-65) 
(S6S61). 

May  23,  1985— Referred  to  Committee  on 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation  by 


unanimous  consent  until  the  close  of  busi- 
ness June  14,  1985  (S7031I. 

June  12.  1985— Senate  agreed  by  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce have  until  the  close  of  business  June 
24.  1985  to  report  the  bill  (S8019J. 

June  19.  1985— Considered  in  executive 
session  and  ordered  reported  unfavorably. 

June  24,  1985— Reported  by  Mr.  Danforth 
unfavorably  (with  minority  views)  (a  Rept. 
99-89) (S8664K 

June  26.  1985— Star  Print  ordered  (S.  721). 

For  further  action  see  S.  1714  and  HH. 
2100. 

Note:  For  further  action  on  cargo  prefer- 
ence refer  to  H.R.  2100  (PX..  99-198). 

S.  747-March  26.  1985. 

Messrs.  Lautenberg.  Heinz,  Bradley.  Roth, 
Dodd.  Kerry.  Moynihan,  Weicker  A  bill  to 
improve  the  administration  and  enforce- 
ment of  the  Magnuson  Fishery  and  Conser- 
vation Management  Act. 

Marine  Fisheries  Improvement  Act  of 
1985. 

Subcommittee:  National  Ocean  Policy 
Study. 

Staff  assigned:  Bob  Eisenbud— Minority 
Staff:  Jim  Drewry. 

Congressional  Record  Statements:  Intro- 
duction (S3444).  text  (S344S). 

July  23.  1985-Hearing  held  (S.  Hrg.  99- 
328). 

Oct.  16,  1986— Provisions  incorporated 
into  S.  991  (H104S3). 

For  further  action  see  S.  991. 

S.  796-March  28. 1985. 

Messrs.  Gorton.  Riegle.  Danforth:  A  bill 
to  authorize  appropriations  to  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  for  the  programs  of  the  Na- 
tional Bureau  of  Standards  for  fiscal  year 
1986,  and  for  other  purposes. 

National  Bureau  of  Standards  Authoriza- 
tion Act  for  Fiscal  Year  1986. 

Subcommittee:  Science,  Technology,  and 
Space. 

Staff  assigned:  Cassie  Phillips— Minority 
Staff:  Patrick  Windham. 

Related  Measures:  S.  2458/98th:  HH. 
16n/99th. 

Mar.  26,  1985— Hearing  held  on  subject  (S. 
Hrg.  99-40). 

Apr.  2,  1985— Considered  in  executive  ses- 
sion and  ordered  reported  with  amend- 
ments. 

Apr.  16,  1985— Reported  by  Mr.  Danforth 
(S.  Rept.  99-31)  (S4216). 

Apr.  23.  1985— Provisions  incorporated  as 
an  amendment  to  H.R.  1617  and  the  Senate 
passed  H.R.  1617  in  lieu  S.  796  (S4625). 

Apr.  23,  1985— Indefinitely  postponed  by 
the  Senate  by  unanimous  consent. 

For  further  action  see  HJl.  1617  under 
Matters  of  Interest. 

S.  813-March  28,  1985. 

Messrs.  Packwood,  Ford:  A  bill  to  amend 
the  Natural  Gas  Pipeline  Safety  Act  of  1968 
and  the  Hazardous  Liquid  Pipeline  Safety 
Act  of  1979  to  authorize  appropriations  for 
fiscal  years  1986  and  1987,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Pipeline  Safety  Programs  Authonzation. 

Subcommittee:  Surface  Transportation. 

Staff  assigned:  Pamela  Garvie,  Gerrt 
Hall— Minority  Staff:  Linda  Morgan. 

Congressional  Record  Statements:  Intro- 
duction (S3686),  text  (S3687). 

Related  Measures:  S.  268/98th:  H.R.  2092/ 
99th. 

Mar.  28,  1985— Hearing  held  on  subject  (S. 
Hrg.  99-150). 

Apr.  2,  1985— Considered  in  executive  ses- 
sion and  ordered  reported. 

Apr.  15.  1985— Reported  by  Mr.  Danforth 
(S.  Rept.  99-28)  (S41S7). 
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Oct.  2.  1985— Passed  the  Senate  (S12487). 


Dec.  5.  1985— Unanimous  consent  sgree- 
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Apr.  It.  INB-^MWd  the  Senate  (SiitZt. 

Apt.  n.  1M»-Itetemd  Jointly  to  House 
I  on  VvUUe  Works  and  Transpor- 
I  and  ttMrnr  and  Commerce. 

Por  fattier  aetton  aee  HJt  3093  under 
llattan  of  Intereat. 

&  ni  (PubUe  lAW  M-1(»>-March  38. 
IMS. 

Ifemia.  Oorton.  Rle^:  A  bill  to  authorize 
awoiiflatloni  under  the  Earthquake  Has- 
»4i  Redaction  Act  of  19T7  for  fiscal  years 
19W  and  IMT.  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mmrtkqmmke  Haaarda  Kedvetion  Act  Au- 
fkoriMMoN. 

SotaosuBlttee:  Sdenee.  Technolosy,  and 


Staff  amicned:  Caarie  PhlUips-liUnority 
Staftt  Patrick  Windham. 

Rdatod  IfeasureB:  a  830/98th:  HJl.  1738/ 
Mth. 

Mar.  19. 1986— Hearing  held  on  subject  (S. 
Hrc.  9»-37). 

Apr.  a.  196S— Ocmcidered  in  executive  ses- 
rion  and  ordered  reputed  with  an  amend- 
ment. 

Apr.  IS.  19SS— Reported  by  Mr.  Danforth 
(&  Rept.  99-a»)  <S41S7). 

Apr.  17.  ISaS-Pused  the  Senate  (S43S2J. 

Apr.  as.  1968— Referred  JoinUy  to  House 
Oonmlttees  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
and  Science  and  Technoloiy. 

May  8,  1986— Ordered  reported  amended 
hy  Rouae  Coomiittee  on  Interior  and  Insu- 
lar Affairs. 

May  14.  1986— Reported  to  the  House 
amended  by  House  CMnmittee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  (H.  Rept.  99-90  Part  I). 

May  14.  1986— Ordered  reiwrted  amended 
by  House  Cranmittee  on  Science  and  Tech- 
mflocy. 

May  31.  1986— Reported  to  the  House 
amwkted  by  House  Committee  on  Science 
and  Tecbnolacy  <H.  Rept.  99-90  Part  II). 

June  S4. 19tt— Passed  the  House  amended 
by  vokse  vote  (H47tOK 

July  n.  1981  Senate  concurred  in  the 
House  amendments  with  an  amendment  by 
Totoe  vote  <S19907}. 

Sept.  17,  1986— House  agreed  to  the 
Senate  amendments  to  the  House  amend- 
ments by  unanimous  consent  (H7477). 

Sept.  30, 1988— SKned  by  the  President  as 
PuWc  Law  99-106. 

&  818  (Piddic  lAW  99-97)— March  28.  1989. 

Mr.  Gorton:  A  bill  to  auUiorize  appropria- 
tJflds  under  the  Federal  Fire  Prevention  and 
Control  Act  of  1974. 

Federal  Hart  Prevention  and  Contrtd  Act 
AMthorizttHon. 

Subcommittee:  Science.  Technology,  and 
Space. 

Staff  assigned:  Cassie  PhiUips-Mbiority 
Staff:  l4>retta  Dunn,  Cheryl  Wallace. 

Rdated  Measures:  S.  809/98th:  HJl.  1727/ 
99II1. 

Mar.  38. 1986— Hearing  held  on  subject  (S. 
Hrg.  9*^1). 

Apr.  3,  1986— Consklered  in  executive  ses- 
sion and  01  deled  rei^orted. 

Apr.  16.  1986— Reported  by  Mr.  Danforth 
(&  Rept.  99-10)  (S4157K 

Apr.  17,  1986— Passed  the  Senate  with  an 
amendment  (84353). 

Apr.  36. 1986— Referred  to  House  Commit- 
tee on  Science  and  Technology. 

May  14. 1988— Ordered  repmted  amended. 

May  31.  1986-Reported  to  the  House  by 
House  Committee  on  Science  and  Technolo- 
gy (H.  Rept.  99-136). 

June  34. 1986— Passed  the  House  amended 
by«aioevatcrH477«/ 

July  II.  1968  Senate  cmcurred  in  the 
Boose  amcmfenents  with  an  amendment  by 
vofee  vote  fSlMMt. 


Sept.  17,  1985— House  agreed  to  the 
Senate  amendments  to  the  House  amend- 
ments by  unanimous  consent  (H74781. 

Sept.  26,  1986— Signed  by  the  President  as 
Public  Law  99-97. 

8. 657— April  3.  1985. 

Itt.  Danforth  (by  request):  A  bill  to 
amend  the  Federal  Railroad  Safety  Act  of 
197a 

Federal  Railroad  Safety  Authorization  Act 

QflUS. 

Subcommittee:  Surface  Transportation. 

Staff  assigned:  Pamela  Carvie— Minority 
Staff:  Linda  Morgan. 

Par  further  action  see  S.  1080. 

S.  862— April  3.  1985. 

Messrs.  Danforth,  Paciiwood,  Oorton, 
Lautenberg:  A  bill  to  provide  for  enhanced 
motor  vehicle  safety,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

Bumper  Improvement  Act  of  19SS. 

Subcommittee:  Surface  Transportation. 

Staff  assigned:  Pamela  Garvie— Minority 
Staff:  Loretta  Dunn. 

Ccngressional  Record  Statements:  Intro- 
duction (4013J.  text  (SiOli). 

Feb.  21.  1985— Hearing  held  on  subject  (S. 
Hrg.  99-21). 

S.  863-April  3.  1985. 

Messrs.  Danforth.  Packwood.  Gorton. 
Lautenberg.  Murkowski:  A  bill  to  amend  the 
National  Trafic  and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety 
Act  Of  1966  and  the  Motor  Vehicle  Informa- 
tion and  Cost  Savings  Act  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations for  fiscal  years  1986  and  1987. 
and  for  other  purposes. 

NMional  Highway  Traffic  Safety  Adminis- 
tration Authorization  Act  of  198S. 

Subcommittee:  Surface  Transportation. 

Staff  assigned:  Alan  Maness— Minority 
Staff:  Loretta  Dunn. 

Congressional  Record  Statements:  Intro- 
duction IS4014),  text  (S401S). 

Reaated  Measures:  H.R.  2248/99th. 

Feb.  21.  1985— Hearing  held  on  subject  (S. 
Hrg.  99-21). 

Apr.  18. 1985 — Considered  in  executive  ses- 
sion and  ordered  reported  with  an  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute. 

May  14.  1985— Reported  by  Senator  Dan- 
forth (together  with  additional  views)  (S. 
Rept.  99-48)  (S6072J. 

May  22. 1985— Star  Print  ordered  (S.  Rept. 
99-48). 

May  15.  1986— Passed  the  Senate  amended 
by  voice  vote  (S60S8J. 

Oat.  6,  1986— Passed  the  House  amended 
(text  of  H.R.  2248)  by  voice  vote  (H9229). 

8.  864— April  3.  1985. 

Messrs.  Danforth,  Moynihan.  Gorton, 
Lautenberg:  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of 
1964  to  provide  for  more  effective  motor  ve- 
hicle safety  regulations,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

Automobile  Occupant  Protection  Improve- 
ment Act  of  198S. 

S(A)commlttee:  Surface  Transportation. 

StAff  assigned:  Alan  Maness— Minority 
Staff:  Loretta  Dunn. 

Congressional  Record  Statements:  Intro- 
duction (S4016).  text  (S4017). 

Ffto.  21.  1985— Hearing  held  on  subject  (S. 
Hrg.  99-21). 

S.  903— April  15.  1985. 

Mr.  Danforth:  An  original  bill  to  authorize 
appropriations  for  the  National  Science 
Foundation  for  fiscal  year  1986,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

National  Science  Foundation  Authoriza- 
tion. Act  for  Fiscal  Year  1988. 

Subcommittee:  Science.  Technology,  and 
Space. 

Staff  assigned:  Cassie  PhilUps— Minority 
Staff:  Patrick  Windham. 


Related  Measures:  S.  3601/98th:  H.R. 
1210/99th. 

Mar.  20. 1985— Hearing  held  on  subject  (S. 
Hrg.  99-34). 

Apr.  2.  1985— Considered  in  executive  ses- 
sion and  ordered  reported  with  an  original 
bill. 

Apr.  15.  1985— Reported  by  lAi.  Danforth 
(S.  Rept.  99-27)  (S4tS7). 

Sept.  26,  1985— Indefinitely  postponed  by 
the  Senate  by  voice  vote  (SI 22491 

For  further  action  see  H.R.  1210  under 
Matters  of  Interest. 

S.  921-April  16,  1985. 

Messrs.  Inouye,  Ford,  Boren:  A  bUl  to 
amend  the  National  Traffic  and  Motor  Ve- 
hicle Safety  Act  of  1966  with  respect  to  cer- 
tain pass^iger  motor  vehicle  safety  require- 
ments, and  for  other  purposes. 

Motor  Vehicle  Traffic  Safety  Amendments. 

Subcommittee:  Surface  Transportation. 

Staff  assigned:  Alan  Maness— Minority 
Staff:  Loretta  Dunn. 

Congresional  Record  Statements:  Intro- 
duction (3424SJ. 

Feb.  21.  1985— Hearing  held  on  subject  (S. 
Hrg.  99-21). 

Apr.  II,  1985— Provisions  incorporated 
into  S.  863. 

For  furtJier  action  see  S.  863. 

S.  930— April  17,  1985. 

Messrs.  NiclUes,  Boren,  Lugar,  Grassley, 
Abdnor,  Kassebaum.  Thurmond.  Roth. 
Wallop:  A  bin  to  amend  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  Charter  to  exempt  all 
agricultunal  exports  from  cargo  preference 
requirements. 

Remov<d  of  Cargo  Preference  from  Agricul- 
tural Exports. 

Subcommittee:  Mercliant  Marine. 

Staff  assigned:  Bob  Eisenbud— Minority 
Staff:  Jotm  Hardy. 

Congreosional  Record  Statements:  Intro- 
duction aad  text  (S4300). 

Related  Measure:  S.  644/99th. 

For  further  action  see  S.  721. 

Note:  For  further  action  on  cargo  prefer- 
ence refer  to  H.R.  2100  (P.L.  99-198). 

S.  950— April  18.  1985. 

Messrs.  Heinz.  Chafee.  Hollings.  Specter, 
Matsimagu,  Burdick,  MetzenlMtum,  Rocke- 
feller, Sioton:  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934  to  promote  fairness  in 
telecomnuinications  policy  by  providing  for 
lifeline  telephone  service. 

Lifeline  Telephone  Service  Act  of  198S. 

Subcommittee:  Commimications. 

Staff  aligned:  Katherine  Meier— Minori- 
ty Staff:  Tom  Cohen. 

Congreasional  Record  Statements:  Intro- 
duction (S4397K  text  <S4399). 

S.  958— April  18,  1985. 

Messrs.  Danforth,  Packwood,  Gorton,  Ste- 
vens: A  UU  to  provide  authorization  of  ap- 
propriations for  activities  under  the  Magnu- 
son  Fishery  Conservation  and  Management 
Act. 

MagniuKm  Fishery  Conservation  and  Man- 
agement Act  Reauthorization. 

Sulx»minittee:  National  Ocean  Policy 
Study. 

Staff  assigned:  Joe  Plesha— Minority 
Staff:  Jim  Drewry. 

Congressional  Record  Statements:  Intro- 
duction a|id  text  (54413). 

Related  Measure:  H.R.  1533/99th. 

May  9, 1986— Considered  in  executive  ses- 
sion and  ordered  reported. 

May  22,  1985— Reported  by  Mr.  Danforth 
(S.  Rept.  99-70)  tS8848). 

Oct.  IS,  1986— Provisions  incorporated 
into  S.  991  (H104S3). 

For  further  action  see  S.  991. 

S.  959— ^rU  18. 1985. 


Messrs.  Danforth,  Packwood,  Oorton,  Ste- 
vens, Hollings,  Thurmond:  A  bill  to  amend 
the  Coastal  Zone  Management  Act  of  1972 
to  provide  authorization  of  appropriations, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

Coastal  Zone  Manoigement  Act  Reauthor- 
ization. 

Subcommittee:  National  Ocean  Policy 
Study. 

Staff  assigned:  Bob  Eisenbud— Minority 
Staff:  Michael  Nussman. 

Congressional  Record  Statement:  Intro- 
duction (S4413). 

Related  Measure:  HJR.  2121/99th. 

May  3,  1985— Hearing  held  (S.  Hrg.  99- 
173). 

May  9.  1985— Considered  in  executive  ses- 
sion and  ordered  reported  with  amend- 
ments. 

May  22.  1985— Reported  by  Mr.  Danforth 
(S.  Rept.  99-71)  (S6848). 

Provisions  incorporated  into  H.R.  3128. 
For  further  action  see  HJl.  3128.  TiUe  VI. 
under  Matters  of  Interest. 

S.  976— April  23.  1985. 

Mr.  Specter  A  bill  to  amend  the  Regional 
Rail  Reorganization  Act  of  1973  to  provide 
that  the  profits  of  the  ConsoUdated  Rail 
Corporation  for  fiscal  years  1986  and  1987 
shaU  be  paid  to  the  National  Railroad  Pas- 
senger CorporatioiL 

Consolidated  Rail  Corporation  Profit 
Transfer  Act  of  1985. 

Subcommittee:  Surface  Transportation. 

Staff  assigned:  Pamela  Garvie— Minority 
Staff:  Linda  Morgan. 

Congressional  Record  Statements:  Intro- 
duction (S4S18).  text  tS4519). 

S.  990— April  24.  1985. 

Messrs.  Danforth,  Packwood,  Gorton,  Ste- 
vens, Hollings:  A  bUl  to  consolidate  and  au- 
thorize program  support  and  certain  ocean 
and  coastal  programs  and  functions  of  the 
National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Adminis- 
tration under  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce. 

National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Ad- 
ministration Program  Support  Authoriza- 
tion Act. 

Subcommittee:  National  Ocean  Policy 
Study. 

Staff  assigned:  Bob  Eisenbud— Minority 
Staff:  Jim  Drewry. 

Congressional  Record  Statement:  Intro- 
duction (S4693J. 

May  3.  1985— Hearing  held  (S.  Hrg.  99- 
173). 

May  9,  1985— Considered  in  executive  ses- 
sion and  ordered  reported  with  amend- 
ments. 

May  22,  1985— Reported  by  Mr.  Danforth 
(S.  Rept.  99-72)  (S6848). 

June  19,  1985— Passed  the  Senate  with 
amendments  (S840S). 

Provisions  incorporated  into  H.R.  3128 
(Budget  Reconciliation).  For  further  action 
see  H.R.  3128  under  Matters  of  Interest. 

S.  991  (PubUc  Law  99-659)— April  24.  1985. 

Messrs.  Danforth.  Packwood.  Gorton.  Ste- 
vens: A  bill  to  provide  authorization  of  ap- 
propriations for  certain  fisheries  activities. 

National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Ad- 
ministration Marine  Fisheries  Program  Au- 
tliorization  Act  of  f  985. 

Sulx»mmittee:  National  Ocean  Policy 
Study. 

Staff  assigned:  Joe  Plesha— Minority 
Staff:  Jim  Drewry. 

Congressional  Record  Statement:  Intro- 
ducUon  (54893). 

BCay  9.  1985 — Considered  in  executive  ses- 
sion and  ordered  reported  with  amend- 
ments. 

May  31,  1986— Reported  by  Mr.  Danforth 
(S.  Rept.  99-S7)  (S8707). 


Oct.  2.  1985— Passed  the  Senate  (512487). 

Oct.  3,  1985— Referred  to  House  Commit- 
tee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

Aug.  12,  1986— Passed  the  House  amended 
by  voice  vote  (H8033.  H6049). 

Oct.  15.  1986— Senate  agreed  to  the  House 
amendment  with  an  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  (518292). 

Oct.  16.  1986— House  agreed  to  the  Senate 
amendment  to  the  House  amendment  with 
an  amendment  (H10453). 

Oct.  18.  1986— Senate  agreed  to  the  House 
amendments  to  the  Senate  amendments  to 
the  House  amendment  (517329). 

Nov.  14.  1986— Signed  by  the  President  as 
Public  Law  99-659. 

S.  996— April  24,  1985. 

Messrs.  Chiles,  Hollings:  A  bill  to  amend 
Public  Law  96-350  to  further  define  the  cus- 
toms waters  (or  the  piuposes  of  certain  drug 
offenses. 

/urtsdictton  0/  Drug  Traffickers  in  Inter- 
national Waters. 

Sulx:ommittee:  Merchant  Marine. 

Staff  Assigned:  Bob  Eisenbud— Minority 
Staff:  Jim  Drewry. 

Congressional  Record  Statement:  Intro- 
duction (54701). 

Dec.  19.  1985— Provisions  incorporated 
into  H.R.  2466  (518182). 

For  further  action  see  H.R.  2466  under 
Matters  of  Interest. 

S.  999—  April  25.  1985. 

Messrs.  Goldwater.  Hollings:  A  bill  to 
amend  the  Communications  Act  of  1934  to 
provide  authorization  of  appropriations  for 
the  Federal  Communications  Commission, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

Federal  Communications  Commission  Au- 
thorization Act  of  1985. 

Subconunittee:  Communications. 

Staff  assigned:  Katherine  Meier,  Dan 
Phythyon— Minority  Staff:  Tom  Cohen. 

Mar.  20.  1985— Hearing  held  on  subject  (S. 
Hrg.  99-66). 

Apr.  30.  1985— Considered  in  executive  ses- 
sion and  ordered  reported  with  an  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute. 

May  16.  1985— Reported  by  Mr.  Danforth 
(together  with  minority  viev  -)  (S.  Rept.  99- 
63)  (56322). 

Provisions  incorporated  into  H.R.  3128 
(Budget  Reconciliation).  For  further  action 
see  H.R.  3128  under  Matters  of  Interest. 

S.  1017— AprU  26.  1985. 

Messrs.  Warner,  Danforth,  Trible,  Gam, 
Wilson  (by  request):  A  bill  to  provide  for  the 
transfer  of  the  Metropolitan  Washington 
Airports  to  an  independent  airport  author- 
ity. 

Metropolitan  Washington  Airports  Trans- 
fer Act  of  1985. 

Subcommittee:  Aviation. 
Staff    assigned:    Patty    Hahn— Minority 
Staff:  Steve  Palmer. 

Congressional  Record  Statements:  Intro- 
duction and  text  (54879). 

Related  Measures:  HJl.  2337.  H.R.  5040/ 
99th. 

June  26.  July  11.  1985— Hearings  held  (S. 
Hrg.  99-338). 

Sept.  11.  1985— Considered  in  executive 
session  and  ordered  reported  with  an 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute. 

Nov.  14.  1985— An  additional  amendment 
to  transfer  authority  for  regulating  aircraft 
noise  levels  at  Washington  National  Airport 
to  the  regional  authority  was  considered  in 
executive  session  and  ordered  Included  in  S. 

1017. 
Nov.  20,  1985— Reported  by  Mr.  Danforth 

(together  with  minority  views)  (S.  Rept.  99- 

193)  (515958). 


Dec.  5,  1985— Unanimous  consent  agree- 
ment to  consider  S.  1017  objected  to  on 
Senate  floor  (518935). 

BCar.  19, 1986— Senate  l>egan  oonslderatian 
of  a  motion  to  proceed  to  consideration  of 
bill  (52990). 

Mar.  19,  1986— Dole  fUed  moUon  to  invoke 
cloture  on  the  motion  to  proceed  to  oonsld- 
eration  (53022). 

Mar.  20,  1986— Seitate  continued  debate 
on  motion  to  proceed  to  consideration. 

Mar.  20,  1986— Simpeon  fDed  second  clo- 
ture motlMi  on  motion  to  proceed  (53122). 

Mar.  21.  1986— Senate  failed  to  invoke  clo- 
ture on  the  motion  to  proceed  by  a  roDcall 
vote  of  50  yeas  to  39  nays  (53185). 

Mar.  21,  1986— Dole  fUed  third  cloture 
motion  on  motion  to  proceed  to  consider- 
ation (53248). 

Mar.  24,  1986— Senate  continued  consider- 
ation of  motion  to  proceed  (53256). 

Mar.  24,  1986 — Second  cloture  motion 
withdrawn  by  unanimous  consent  (53281). 

Mar.  25,  1986— Cloture  invoked  on  motion 
to  proceed  by  a  rollcall  vote  of  66  yeas  to  33 
nays  (53296). 

Mar.  26.  1986— Motion  to  proceed  to  con- 
sideration of  bill  agreed  to  by  voice  vote 
(53453). 

Apr.  9.  1986— Kassebaum  Amt.  No.  1735 
(text  of  S.  1966)  agreed  to  on  a  rollcall  vote 
of  82  yeas  to  12  nays  (53945). 

Apr.  10,  1986— Senate  continued  consider- 
ation. 

Apr.  11,  1986— Passed  the  Senate  with  an 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  on 
a  rollcall  vote  of  62  yeas  to  28  nays  (54104). 
Apr.  16.  1986— Referred  to  House  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works  and  Transportation. 
June  17.  26.  1986— Hearings  held. 
Oct.  3.  1986— Provisions  incorporated  into 
H.J.  Res.  738,  Continuing  Appropriations,  as 
Amt.  No.  3185  (514862). 

Oct.  16, 1986— Senate  agreed  to  the  House 
Amendment  on  Metropolitan  Washington 
Airports.  Title  VI  to  HJ.  Res.  738  (516679). 
For  further  action  see  H.J.  Res.  738  under 
Matters  of  Interest. 
S.  1032— April  30.  1985. 
Messrs.  Danforth.  Gore.  Kasten.  Abdnor. 
Thurmond.  Bumpers:  A  bill  to  establish  a 
commission  to  study  amusement  ride  safety, 
and  for  other  purposes. 
Amusement  Ridit  Safety  Commission  Act 
Subcommittee:  Consumer. 
Staff   assigned:   David   Zorensliy,   Chuck 
Harwood— Minority  Staff:  LoretU  Dunn. 

Congressional  Record  Statements:  Intro- 
duction and  text  (S50S3). 
Related  Measure:  S.  702/99th. 
July    24.    1985— Provisions    incorporated 
into  S.  1077. 
For  further  action  see  S.  1077. 
S.  1038— May  1.  1985. 

Messrs.  Packwood.  Goldwater:  A  bill  to 
promote  the  diversity  and  quality  of  radio 
and   television   programming   by   repealing 
the  Fairness  Doctrine  and  certain  other  pro- 
gram restrictions. 
Freedom  of  Expression  Act  of  1985. 
Subcommittee:  Communications. 
SUff    assigned:    Katherine    Meier.    Dan 
Phythyon— Minority  Staff:  Tom  Cohen. 

Congressional  Record  Statements:  Intro- 
duction (55156J,  text  rSSfS7A 
Related  Measure:  S.  19 17 /98th. 
S.  1057— May  2.  1985. 

Mr.  Packwood:  A  bill  to  amend  the  Coast- 
al Zone  Management  Act  of  1972  regarding 
activities  directly  affecting  the  coastal  zone. 
Coastal   Zone   Managetnent   Act  Amend- 
ments. 

Subcommittee:    National    Ocean    Policy 
Study. 
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February  26,  1987 


Bob  Eisenbud— Minority 


July  26,  1985— Referred  to  House  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Commerce. 


S.  1080-May  6. 1985. 

Mr.  Packwood:  A  bill  to  amend  thi>  v*a»t. 


February  26.  1987 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— SENATE 
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Mr.  Gorton:  A  bill  to  authorize  certain  at-    Trible,  Long,  Inouye,  Ford.  Riegle.  Exon.     ler.    Denton.    Heflin,    lAutenberg.    Glenn. 
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CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— SENATE 


February  26,  1987 


February  26.  1987 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— SENATE 


SUtt  uriciMd:  Bob  Eiaenbud— Minority 
auff:  mdiMl  NuMnan. 

Record  Statement:   Intro- 
rSSMJA 

a  ion  (PubUe  Law  »»-M3)-May  6.  1985. 

MMna.  BuicuB.  Rockefeller.  Oore. 
Inouye.  RtiUMMn.  Oorton:  A  bill  to  amend 
Um  StefWMoa-Wydler  Technology  Innova- 
tion Act  a<  IMO  for  the  purpose  of  improv- 
Int  the  avaUabOlty  of  Japanese  science  and 
enstaieerlnt  literature  in  the  United  States, 
and  for  other  potposes. 

7a»a»ese  TtaftiMcal  Literatun  Act  of  198S. 

SubeoBunlttee:  Sdenoe.  Technology,  and 


Staff  aaicned:  Caasle  PhUUps.  Charlie 
Fauat-Mlnority  Staff:  Patrick  Windham. 

CongrtM tonal  Record  Statements:  Intro- 
duction tS541t),  text  (SS420). 

Related  Measure:  HJt  3831/»eth. 

Sept.  11.  1985— Considered  in  executive 
■Mrion  and  ordered  reported  with  an 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute. 

Nov.  5.  1985— Reported  by  Mr.  Danforth 
(&  Rept.  9»-175)  (S14743J. 

Nov.  7.  1985— Star  print  ordered  (S.  1073). 

Nov.  33. 1985-PuMd  the  Senate  tS16S08). 

Dec  3.  1985— Referred  to  House  Commit- 
tee on  Science  and  Teehhology. 

May  33,  1986— Ordered  reported  amended. 

June  4,  1988— Reported  to  the  House  by 
House  Committee  on  Science  and  Technolo- 
ly  (H.  Rept.  9»-«18)  (HSSSSJ. 

Jime  33. 1986— Passed  the  House  amended 
by  voice  vote  (H403t). 

Aug.  1.  1986— Senate  agreed  to  the  House 
amendments  by  voice  vote  t SI  0209). 

Aug.  14.  1986— Signed  by  the  President  as 
Public  Law  99-383. 

Amt.  No.  590  to  S.  1073— September  9, 
1985. 

Menrs.  Baucus.  Rockefeller  To  amend 
the  Stevenson-Wydler  Technology  Act  of 
1900  for  the  purpose  of  improving  availabil- 
ity of  Japanese  science  and  engineering  lit- 
entore  in  the  United  SUtes.  and  for  other 
purpoaea. 

Japanae  Technicoi  Literature  Act  of  1985. 

Subcommittee:  Science.  Technology,  and 
Space. 

Staff  assigned:  Cassie  Phillips.  Charlie 
nuist— Minority  Staff:  Patrick  Windham. 

CimgresBional  Record  SUtements:  Intro- 
duction and  text  (8110781. 

Sept.  11.  1985— Provisions  incorporated 
into  &  1073. 

For  further  action  see  S.  1073. 

8. 1077-May  6. 1985. 

Mr.  Kasten:  A  bill  to  amend  the  Con- 
sumer Product  Safety  Act  (15  U.S.C.  2051  et 
aeq.)  to  provide  authorisation  of  appropria- 
tions, and  for  other  purposes. 

Cbiuttmer  Product  Sajety  Commission  An- 
thoriaation  Act  of  1985. 

Subcommittee:  Consumer. 

Staff  anigned:  David  Zorensky.  Chuck 
Harwood— Minority  Staff:  Loretta  Dunn. 
Amy  Bondurant. 

OoncTcsaional  Record  SUtements:  Intro- 
duction and  text  (SS422). 

Related  MeasureK  H.R.  2830.  HJl.  3456/ 
09th. 

May  1.  1985— Hearing  held  on  subject  (S. 
Hrg.  99-153). 

May  9,  1985— Oonsidered  in  executive  ses- 
sion and  ordered  reported  with  an  amend- 
ment. 

May  16.  1985-Reported  by  Mr.  Danforth 
<&  Rept.  99-60)  (S€322). 

July  34.  1985-Daoforth  Amt.  No.  540  to 
Stmon  Amt  539  (text  of  &  1032)  passed 
Senate  on  a  rollcall  vote  of  52  yeas  to  41 
nays  (8100041 

July  34. 1985— PasMd  the  Senate  amended 
by  voice  vote  (810004). 


July  26,  1985— Referred  to  House  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

^b.  6.  1986— House  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Commerce  discharged  by  resolution 
fHi78). 

F^b.  6.  1986— P>assed  the  House  amended 
by  a  roUcall  vote  of  298  yeas  to  81  nays  (text 
of  E.R.  3456  amended  incorporated)  (H39S). 

S.  1078— May  6.  1985. 

Messrs.  Kasten,  Danforth,  Packwood, 
Oorton:  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Act  to  provide  authorization  of 
appropriations,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Ftderal  Trade  Commission  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1985. 

Subcommittee:  Consumer. 

Staff  assigned:  David  Zorensky.  Chuck 
Harwood— Minority  Staff:  Amy  Bondurant, 
Loretta  Dunn. 

Congressional  Record  Statements:  Intro- 
duction and  text  (S5423). 

Related  Measures:  S.  1714/98th:  H.R. 
238$/99th. 

Apr.  24.  1985— Hearing  held  on  subject  (S. 
Hrg.  99-151). 

Ntoy  9,  1985— Considered  in  executive  ses- 
sion and  ordered  reported  with  an  amend- 
ment. 

June  11,  1985— Reported  by  Mr.  Danforth 
(with  additional  views)  (S.  Rept.  99-81) 
(S7»30). 

July  25,  1985— Senate  began  consideration 
and  adopted  Pord  Amt.  No.  543  (S10040). 

July  25,  1985— McClure  Amt.  No.  544 
tabled  on  a  rollcall  vote  of  71  yeas  to  26 
nays  (S10056). 

July  26,  1985— Kasten  modified  Amt.  No. 
542  passed  on  a  rollcall  vote  of  67  yeas  to  22 
nays  (S10155). 

July  26,  1985— Passed  the  Senate  with 
amandments  by  a  rollcall  vote  of  84  yeas  to 
5  nays  (810189). 

Sept.  17,  1985— Passed  the  House  amended 
by  voice  vote  (text  of  H.R.  2385  amended  in- 
corporated) (H7498). 

Oct.  10,  1985— Senate  disagreed  with  the 
House  amendments  and  requested  a  confer- 
ence and  appointed  the  following  conferees: 
Senators  Danforth,  Kasten,  Gorton,  Rol- 
lings, Ford  (S13116). 

CJet.  10,  1985— Senate  conferees  instructed 
to  Insist  on  the  Senate's  position  regarding 
the  maintenance  of  the  sections  of  the  bill 
relating  to  legislative  veto.  In  particular  sec- 
tione  16  and  17  of  S.  1078  (S13116). 

(Det.  31,  1985— House  insisted  on  its 
amendments  and  agreed  to  a  conference  and 
appointed  the  following  conferees:  Repre- 
sentatives Dingell,  Florio,  Mikulski,  Broy- 
hUl.  Lent:  for  consideration  of  subsections 
16(b).  (c),  and  (d)  and  section  17  of  the 
Senate  bill:  Representatives  Waxman  and 
Madigan;  for  consideration  of  sections  16 
and  17  of  the  Senate  bill:  Representatives 
Moakley,  Frost,  and  Lott  IH9541). 

Mar.  5,  1986— Conferees  met. 

July  21,  1986— Mr.  Broyhill  was  replaced 
as  a  conferee  by  Mr.  Tauke  (H4662). 

S.  1079— May  6,  1985. 

Messrs.  Goldwater,  Rollings:  A  bill  to  pro- 
vide authorization  of  appropriations  for  ac- 
tivities of  the  National  Telecommunications 
and  Information  Administration. 

National  Telecommunications  and  Infor- 
mation Administration  Authorization. 

Subcommittee:  Communications. 

Staff  assigned:  Katherine  Meier— Minori- 
ty Staff:  Tom  Cohen. 

May  1.  1985— Hearing  held  on  subject  (S. 
Hrg.  99-154). 

May  9,  1085— Considered  in  executive  ses- 
sion and  ordered  reported. 

June  14,  1985— Reported  by  Mr.  Danforth 
(S.  Rept.  99-85)  (S8239J. 
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S.  1080-May  6. 1985. 

Mr.  P^:kwood:  A  bill  to  amend  the  Feder- 
al Railroad  Safety  Act  of  1970  to  authorize 
additiontl  appropriations,  and  for  other 
purposea 

Federal  Railroad  Safetv  Act  Amendments. 

Subcommittee:  Surface  Transportation. 

Staff  Assigned:  Pamela  Oarvle— Minority 
Staff:  Uada  Morgan. 

Congreasional  Record  SUtements:  Intro- 
duction and  text  (SS42S). 

Related  Measures:  S.  2537/98th;  H.R. 
2372/99th. 

May  6.  1985— Hearing  held  on  subject  (S. 
Hrg.  99-191). 

May  9.  1985— Considered  in  executive  ses- 
sion and  ordered  reported  with  amend- 
ments. 

May  30.  1985— Reported  by  Mr.  Danforth 
under  the  authority  of  the  order  of  May  24, 
1985  (S.  Hept.  99-76)  (S7259). 

June  6. 1985— Passed  the  Senate  (87684). 

Sept.  5,  1985— Passed  the  House  amended 
by  voice  vote  (text  of  H.R.  2372  incorporat- 
ed) (H72t5). 

S.  1084^May  7.  1985. 

Messrs.  Goldwater.  Abdnor.  Zorinsky 
Evans,  Hatfield,  Andrews,  Laxalt,  Hatch 
Mathias,  Byrd,  Nunn,  Riegle.  Packwood 
Gorton,  Rockefeller.  Hecht,  Burdick 
DeConciai,  Exon,  Pryor,  Pressler,  Stevens, 
Dodd.  D'Amato.  Bingaman.  Levin,  Kennedy 
Hawkins.  Inouye,  Matsunaga,  Kerry,  Cran 
Eton,  Simon,  Stafford.  Roth.  Bumpers 
Heinz.  0am.  Quayle,  Bradley,  Melcher, 
Glenn.  Sarbanes.  Moynihan.  Dixon.  Coch 
ran.  Mefezenbaum.  Rudman.  Gore,  Biden, 
Sasser,  Harkin,  Domenici,  Specter,  Eagle 
ton,  Durenberger,  Heflin,  Chafee,  Baucus, 
Johnston,  Mrs.  Kassebaum,  Messrs.  Lauten 
berg,  hekhy,  Murkowski.  Pell.  Danforth 
Kasten.  Mitchell.  Long.  McConnell,  Bent 
sen,  Wilson,  Boren.  Lugar.  Boschwitz:  A  bill 
to  authorize  appropriations  of  funds  for  ac 
tivities  of  the  Corporation  for  Public  Broad 
casting,  arid  for  other  purposes. 

Corporgfion  for  Public  Broadcasting  Au- 
thorization Act  of  1985. 

Subcommittee:  Communications. 

SUff  assigned:  Dan  Phythyon.  Dale 
Brown— Minority  Staff:  Tom  Cohen. 

May  9.  1985— Considered  in  executive  ses- 
sion and  ordered  reported. 

May  161  1985— Reported  by  Mr.  Danforth 
(S.  Rept.  B9-61)  (86322). 

Provisions  incorporated  into  H.R.  3128 
(Budget  Reconciliation). 

For  further  action  see  H.R.  3128  under 
Matters  of  Interest. 

S.  1097^May  8.  1985. 

Messrs.  Danforth.  Riegle,  Packwood,  Pord, 
Specter,  Melcher,  Lugar,  Chafee,  Levin, 
Gore,  Andrews,  Rockefeller,  Evans,  Exon. 
Kasten:  A  bill  to  amend  the  Motor  Vehicle 
Information  and  Cost  Savings  Act  to  pro- 
vide for  the  appropriate  treatment  of  meth- 
anol. 

Methanol  Vehicle  Incentives  Act  of  1985. 

Subcommittee:  Surface  TransporUtion. 

Staff  assigned:  Alan  Maness— Minority 
Staff:  LoVetU  Dimn. 

Congregsional  Record  SUtements:  Intro- 
duction (SS668J,  text  (SS669). 

Related  Measures:  S.  3053/98th;  H.R. 
3355/99tb. 

June  20.  July  17.  1985— Hearings  held  (S. 
Hrg.  99-313). 

July  18. 1985— Considered  in  executive  ses- 
sion and  ordered  reported  with  an  amend- 
ment. 

Aug.  1.  1985— Reported  by  Mr.  Danforth 
(S.  Rept.  09-128)  (810797). 

Aug.  1.  1985— Star  Print  ordered  (S.  1097). 

S.  1103— May  8.  1985. 
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Mr.  Oorton:  A  bill  to  authorize  certain  at- 
mospheric and  satellite  programs  and  func- 
tions of  the  National  Oceanic  and  Atmos- 
pheric Administration,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Ad- 
ministration Atmospheric  and  Satellite  Pro- 
gram Authorization  Act  of  1985. 

Subcommittee:  Science,  Technology,  and 
Space. 

Staff  assigned:  Cassie  Phillips,  Charlie 
Faust— Minority  Staff:  Jim  Drewry. 

Congressional  Record  SUtements:  Intro- 
duction and  text  (85680). 

Mar.  22,  1985— Hearing  held  on  subject  (S. 
Hrg.  99-86). 

May  9.  1985- Considered  in  executive  ses- 
sion and  ordered  reported. 

May  30,  1985— Reported  by  Mr.  Danforth 
under  the  authority  of  the  order  of  May  24, 
1985  (S.  Rept.  99-75)  (S7259). 

June  18.  1985— Passed  the  Senate  with 
amendments  (88308). 

S.  1110— May  8.  1985. 

Mr.  Rollings:  A  bill  to  provide  for  the 
award  of  grants  to  the  Washington  Metro- 
politan Airports  for  certain  capital  expendi- 
tures. 

Washington  Metropolitan  Airports  Grants 
Act 

SutKORunittee:  Aviation. 

Staff  asssigned:  Patty  Hahn— Minority 
Staff:  Steve  Palmer. 

Congressional  Record  SUtements:  Intro- 
duction (85687),  text  (85688). 

June  26,  July  11,  1985— Hearings  held  (S. 
Hrg.  99-338). 

S.  1124  (Public  Law  99-521)— May  14.  1985. 

Mr.  Packwood:  A  bill  to  amend  title  49, 
United  SUtes  Code,  to  reduce  regulation  of 
surface  freight  forwarders,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Surface  Freight  Forwarder  Deregulation 
Act  of  1985. 

Subcommittee:  Surface  Transportation. 

SUff  assigned:  Alan  Maness— Minority 
Staff:  Steve  Palmer. 

Congressional  Record  SUtements;  Intrr 
duction  and  text  (S6073). 

Related  Measure:  S.  2874/98th. 

May  17,  1985— Hearings  held  (S.  Hrg.  99- 
81). 

July  18.  1985— Considered  in  executive  ses- 
sion and  ordered  reported  with  an  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute. 

July  31,  1985— Reported  by  Mr.  Danforth 
(with  additional  views)  (S.  Rept.  99-120) 
(810567). 

Nov.  4,  1985— Passed  the  Senate  with  an 
amendment  by  voice  vote  (814739). 

Sept.  30, 1986— Passed  the  House  amended 
by  voice  vote  (H8749). 

Oct.  8,  1986— Senate  agreed  to  the  House 
amendment  by  voice  vote  (815616). 

Oct.  22,  1986— Signed  by  the  President  as 
PubUc  Law  99-521. 

S.  1137— May  IS,  1985. 

Messrs.  Specter.  Heinz:  A  bill  entitled  the 
"Conrail  Public  Offering  Act  of  1985." 

Conrail  Public  Offering  Act  of  1985. 

Subcommittee  Surface  Transportation. 

Staff  assigned:  Pamela  Garvie— Minority 
Staff:  Linda  Morgan. 

Congressional  Record  SUtements:  Intro- 
duction (S625S),  text  (86256). 

Related  Measures:  S.  464,  S.  465.  S.  638,  S. 
1361,  S.  Res.  72/99th. 

Note:  June  12,  1985— Hearing  held  on  sub- 
ject (S.  Hrg.  99-227). 

For  further  action  see  H.R.  5300  under 
Matters  of  Interest. 

S.  1218— May  23. 1985. 

Messrs.  Danforth.  Eagleton.  Kassebaum. 
Goldwater,     Pressler,      Gorton.      Stevens. 


Trible,  Long.  Inouye.  Ford,  Riegle.  Exon. 
Gore.  Rockefeller.  Dole.  Baucus.  Lauten- 
berg,  Domenici,  Bentsen:  A  bill  to  amend 
the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  to  provide 
for  the  revocation  of  certain  certificates  for 
air  transporUtlon,  and  for  other  purposes. 

International  Air  Transportation  Protec- 
tion Act  of  1985. 

SulMommittee:  Aviation. 

Staff  assigned:  Patty  Hahn— Minority 
SUff:  Steve  Palmer. 

Congressional  Record  SUtements:  Intro- 
duction and  text  (87084). 

Related  Measure:  H.R.  2575/99th. 

June  12,  1985— Hearing  held  (S.  Hrg.  99- 
192). 

June  13,  1985— Considered  in  executive 
session  and  ordered  reported  with  an 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sul>stitute. 

June  24,  1985— Reported  by  Mr.  Danforth 
(with  minority  views)  (S.  Rept.  99-90) 
(88664). 

S.  1245— June  5,  1985. 

Messrs.  Stevens,  Murkowski:  A  bill  enti- 
tled the  "Fishery  Conservation  and  Manage- 
ment Act  Amendments  of  1985." 

Fishery  Conservation  and  Management 
Act  Amendments  of  1985. 

Subcommittee:  National  Ocean  Policy 
Study. 

SUff  assigned:  Joe  Plesha— Minority 
SUff:  Jim  Drewry. 

Congressional  Record  Statements:  Intro- 
duction (87463).  text  (87464). 

July  23.  1985— Hearing  held  (S.  Hrg.  99- 
328). 

For  further  action  see  S.  991. 

Amendment  No.  529  to  S.  1245— July  17, 
1985. 

Mr.  Stevens:  To  eliminate  direct  foreign 
fishing  In  the  geographic  region  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  North  Pacific  Fishery 
Management  Council. 

Fishery  Conservation  and  Management 
Act  Amendments  of  1985. 

Subcommittee:  National  Ocean  Policy 
Study. 

Staff  assigned:  Joe  Plesha— Minority 
Staff:  Jim  Drewry. 

Congressional  Record  Statements:  Intro- 
duction (89665),  text  (89664). 

July  23,  1985— Hearing  held  (S.  Hrg.  99- 
328). 

S.  1252— June  6.  1985. 

Messrs.  Gramm,  Synuns,  Domenici,  Bent- 
sen,  Bingaman;  A  bill  to  clarify  and  aug- 
ment certain  provisions  of  the  Motor  Carri- 
er Safety  Act  of  1984  regarding  the  certifi- 
cate of  registration  procedures  for  foreign 
carriers. 

Foreign  Motor  Carrier  Registration  Act  of 
1985. 

Subcommittee;  Surface  TransporUtion. 

Staff  assigned:  Alan  Maness— Minority 
Staff;  Steve  Palmer. 

Related  Measure;  H.R.  2689/99th. 

Sept.  20.  1985— Hearing  held  on  subject 
(S.  Hrg.  99-456). 

S.  1267— June  10,  1985. 

Mr.  Eagleton;  A  bill  to  provide  that  the 
SecreUry  of  TransporUtion  shall  review 
and  approve  the  acquisition  of  cerUin  air 
carrier  corporations  to  protect  the  public  in- 
terest, and  for  other  purposes. 

Department  of  Transportation  Air  Carrier 
Acguisition  Approval  Act  of  1985. 

Subcommittee;  Aviation. 

Staff  assigned:  Patty  Hahn— Minority 
SUff;  Steve  Palmer. 

Congressional  Record  SUtement;  Intro- 
duction (S7811),  text  (878121. 

S.  1278-June  12.  1985. 

Messrs.  Gorton.  Danforth,  HoUings, 
Riegle,  Long,  Inouye.  Exon,  Gore,  Rockefel- 


ler, Denton,  Heflin,  LAutent>erg,  Gleim. 
Matsunaga,  Pord:  A  bill  to  authorize  appro- 
priations for  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  for  research  and  de- 
velopment, space  flight,  control  and  daU 
conununications,  construction  of  facilities, 
and  research  and  program  management, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration Act,  1986. 

Subcommittee:  Science.  Technology,  and 
Space. 

Staff  assigned:  Cassie  Phillips.  Pete  Per- 
kins—Minority Staff:  Marty  Kress. 

Congressional  Record  SUtement:  Intro- 
duction (88020). 

Related  Measure;  HJl.  1714/99th. 

Feb.  26,  Mar.  27,  28,  Apr.  3.  4.  1985— Hear- 
ings held  on  subject  (S.  Hrg.  99-102). 

For  further  action  see  HJl.  1714. 

S.  1279-June  12,  1985. 

Messrs.  Gorton,  Nickles:  A  bill  to  provide 
authorization  of  appropriations  for  activi- 
ties under  the  Land  Remote-Sensing  Com- 
mercialization Act  of  1984. 

Land  Remote-Sensing  Commercialization 
Act  Reauthorization. 

Subcommittee:  Science,  Technology,  and 
Space. 

Staff  assigned;  Cassie  Phillips,  Charlie 
Faust- Minority  Staff;  Marty  Kress. 

Congressional  Record  SUtements:  Intro- 
duction (88023). 

Related  Measure;  S.  Res.  180.  H.R.  2800/ 
99th. 

June  13,  1985— Considered  in  executive 
session  and  ordered  reported  with  an 
amendment. 

June  14,  1985— Reported  by  Mr.  Danforth 
(S.  Rept.  99-86)  (S8239/. 

June  26,  1985— Indefinitely  postponed  by 
the  Senate  by  unanimous  consent  (S882S). 

For  further  action  see  H.R.  2800  under 
Matters  of  Interest. 

S.  1290— June  12.  1985. 

Messrs.  Mathias.  Levin,  Moynihan.  Biden. 
Dodd,  Sarbanes.  Dixon,  Pressler,  Weicker, 
Hollings.  Grassley.  Kerry,  Cranston:  A  bill 
to  prohibit  discrimination  in  insurance  on 
the  basis  of  blindness  or  degree  of  blindness. 

Fair  /nsurance  Coverage  Act. 

Subcommittee:  Consumer. 

Staff  assigned;  David  Zorensky,  Chuck 
Harwood— Minority  SUff;  Amy  Bondurant. 

Congressional  Record  SUtements;  Intro- 
duction (SS046). 

Related  Measure;  H.R.  2741 /99th. 

S.  1310-June  17,  1985. 

Messrs.  Danforth.  Hollings,  Simon,  Gold- 
water.  Pressler.  Kassebaum.  Hatfield. 
Baucus:  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934  regarding  the  broadcasting 
of  certain  material  regarding  candidates  for 
Federal  elective  office,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

Clean  Campaign  Act  of  1985. 

Subcommittee;  Conmiunications. 

Staff  assigned;  Katherine  Meier.  Dan 
Phythyon— Minority  Staff;  Tom  Cohen. 

Congressional  Record  SUtements:  Intro- 
duction and  text  (88267). 

Related  Measure:  H.R.  3045/99th. 

Sept.  10,  Oct.  8.  1985— Hearings  held  (S. 
Hrg.  99-491). 

S.  1312— June  18,  1985. 

Messrs.  Pressler,  Eagleton.  Inouye,  Exon, 
Durenberger,  Abdnor,  Melcher,  Proxmlre, 
Domenici.  Dixon.  Bingaman,  Andrews.  Bur- 
dick, Pell,  Moynihan;  A  bill  to  provide  that 
the  Federal  Communications  Commission 
review  the  proposed  acquisition  of  television 
networks  to  ensure  such  acquisitions  are  in 
the  public  Interest,  and  for  other  purpooes. 
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OoMMinricaMoiu  CommiMtion 
MttimrkAetwUiltomAwpTovtaActaiflMS. 

SubooBntttoK  *'^''*'"'*iintf*tkwn 

Staff  MrigMd:  'K^**""*'^  Meier.  Dan 
PhythFoa-MliMKttjr  Staff:  Tom  Cohen. 

OiB^i  Mrihnil  Reowd  Statement:  Intro- 
ductiOD  fU31$i. 

July  IS.  1MB— Hearlnn  held  (8.  Hrg.  M- 

&  UlS-^une  IS.  IMS. 

Mean.  MHwiiitwimi  Qorton:  A  biU  to 
■mend  the  Vedenl  Trade  Commlaalon  Act 
to  tUow  oeitatn  ■cUoob  by  State  attorneys 


Mate  ^ttomeyt  Glciienii  Enforcement  of 
fke  ruietwl  TVade  Commiaaian  Act 

q^i»y««P— mittc< "  OoDsumer. 

Staff  It— «g~'^  David  Zorenaky.  Chucic 
Barwood— Minortty  Staff:  Amy  Bondurant. 

n^niiailiawl  Record  Statements:  Intro- 
duction and  text  t^illi. 

June  It.  1MB— Referred  to  Committee  on 
the  Judldary. 

turn.  1.  IMB-Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
diadiarged  tnta  further  consideration  by 
unanimous  consent  and  referred  to  Commit- 
tee on  Oommeree,  Science,  and  TransporU- 
tioo  ISli9W. 

a  ISlB-^une  18.  IMS. 

Mr.  Domenld  (by  request):  A  bill  to  au- 
thoite  the  Secretary  of  the  department  in 
which  the  Coast  Quard  is  operating  to  es- 
tablish fees  for  certain  Coast  Guard  serv- 
ices, and  for  other  purposes. 

Ooasf  Oaanf  Vaer  Fee  AuUMrization  Act 
0/19*5. 

SubccMunittee:  Merchant  Marine. 

Staff  awigni*'  Bob  Elsenbud— Minority 
Staff:  Jim  Drewry. 

Cangresaloaal  Record  Statements:  Intro- 
duction and  text  (St320). 

Related  Measure:  HJl.  1936/90th. 

&.  ISSl-June  19. 198S. 

Mr.  Dixon:  A  bill  entitled  the  "Airport 
and  Air  Carrier  Security  Improvement  Act 
of  IMS." 

Airport  and  Air  Carrier  Security  Improve- 
ment Act  of  1»»S. 

Subcommittee:  Aviation. 

Staff  assigned:  Patty  Hahn— Minority 
Staff:  Steve  Palmer. 

Coocreasional  Record  Statements:  Intro- 
duction (SMUt,  text  (S8415J. 

Related  Meanires:  S.  1326.  S.  1343.  S. 
14M.  HJl.  37M.  HJl.  3822/99th. 

June  37.  198S— Hearing  held  (S.  Hrg.  99- 
3M). 

For  further  action  see  HJl.  2796. 

&  ISai-^Jtme  19. 1985. 

Mill!  Moynlhan.  D'Amato.  Lautenberg, 
Chafee.  Boren.  Cochran:  A  bQl  to  provide 
air  nainrntrr  security  for  certain  air  carrier 
tUgbU. 

Air  Paaaenger  Security  Act  afl98S. 

Subcommittee:  Aviation. 

Staff  aaricned:  Patty  Hahn— Minority 
Staff.  Steve  Palmer. 

Congremlonal  Record  Statements:  Intro- 
duction <SU27f.  text  IS»42t). 

Related  Measures:  &  1321.  8.  1343.  S. 
1436.  HJl.  27M.  HJl.  2822/99th. 

June  37.  198B-Hearlng  held  (8.  Hrg.  9ft- 
»0). 

For  further  action  see  HJl.  3796. 

a  lS4S-June  31. 198S. 

Mr.  Danforth.  Mrs.  Kassebaum.  Mr.  Hol- 
Ungs,  Exon  (by  request):  A  bill  to  Improve 
Mfetjr  and  security  for  people  who  travel  in 
tntematloaal  aviation. 

AnO-Bijaeleino  Act  of  19SS. 

Subcommittee:  Aviatitm. 

Staff  amitncd:  Patty  Hahn-Minority 
Staff :  Steve  Palmer. 

rwniiMlnnsl  Recrard  Statements:  Intro- 
duotian  18»9*3I.  text  <S9*44K 


Related  Measures:  8.  1331.  8.  1336.  8. 
14W.  HJl.  37M.  H.R.  3823/99th. 

JUne  37.  1985— Hearing  held  (8.  Hrg.  99- 
3M). 

I«or  further  action  see  H.R.  2796. 

a  1344—June  24.  1985. 

Mr.  Mathlas:  A  bill  to  set  aside  certain 
surplus  vessels  for  use  In  the  provision  of 
health  and  humanitarian  services  In  devel- 
oping countries. 

Utilization  of  Surplus  Vessel*  in  Develop- 
ing Countries. 

Subcommittee:  Merchant  Marine. 

Staff  assigned:  Bob  Elsenbud— Minority 
Staff:  John  Hardy. 

Congressional  Record  Statements:  Intro- 
duction and  text  (S8S6SJ. 

Related  Measures:  H.R.  2161 /99th. 

a  1361-June  26,  1985. 

Messrs.  Specter,  Pressler,  Exon,  Dixon, 
Simon,  Rockefeller,  McConnell,  Heinz,  Zor- 
insky:  A  biU  to  amend  the  Regional  Rail  Re- 
organization Act  of  1973  to  provide  for  the 
transfer  of  ownership  of  the  Consolidated 
Rail  Corporation  (Conrail)  to  the  private 
seotor.  and  for  other  purposes. 

Conroii  Public  SaU  Act  of  1 985. 

Subcommittee:  Surface  Transportation. 

Staff  assigned:  Pamela  Garvie— Minority 
Staff:  Linda  Morgan. 

Congressional  Record  Statements:  Intro- 
duction fS8839K  text  (S8840). 

Related  Measures:  S.  464.  S.  465.  S.  638,  S. 
1H7,  S.  Res.  72,  H.R.  2873/99th. 

Note:  June  12,  1985- Hearings  held  on 
subject  (S.  Hrg.  99-227). 

Por  further  action  see  H.R.  5300,  Budget 
Reconciliation  Act  of  1986  under  Matters  of 
Interest. 

3.  1386— June  27.  1985. 

Mr.  Gorton:  A  bill  to  promote  the  Ameri- 
caaization  of  domestic  marine  fishery  re- 
soarces,  and  for  other  purposes. 

ilmericonwaHon  of  Domestic  Marine  Fish- 
ery Resourxxs  Act 

Subcommittee:  National  Ocean  Policy 
Study. 

Staff  assigned:  Joe  Plesha— Minority 
Staff:  John  Hardy. 

Congressional  Record  Statement:  Intro- 
diKtlon  (S8973). 

July  23,  1985— Hearing  held  (S.  Hrg.  99- 
328). 

Oct.  16.  1986— Provisions  Incorporated 
Into  8.  991  (H104S3K 

For  further  action  see  8.  991. 

6.  1433— July  15,  1985. 

Messrs.  Gorton,  Mitchell,  Wilson:  A  bill  to 
provide  for  daylight  saving  time  on  an  ex- 
panded liasis,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Daylight  Savings  Extension  Act  of  1985. 

Subcommittee:  Science,  Technology,  and 
Space. 

Staff  assigned:  Cassie  Phillips,  Charlie 
Faust— Minority  Staff:  Loretta  Dunn. 
Ckeryl  Wallace. 

Congressional  Record  Statement:  Intro- 
duction (S9493J. 

Related  Measures:  S.  63.  8.  86/98th;  8. 
240.  H.R.  2095/99th. 

Oct.  31,  1985— Hearing  held  (8.  Hrg.  99- 
380). 

For  further  action  see  S.  2180,  Amt.  No. 
1M7. 

6.  1436-July  16,  1985. 

Mrs.  Kassebaum.  Messrs.  Danforth.  Hol- 
llngs.  Ford.  Rlegle,  Exon.  Dixon.  Lauten- 
btrg.  Rockefeller,  Trible,  HefUn:  A  bill  to 
improve  safety  and  security  of  persons  who 
travel  in  foreign  air  transportation,  and  for 
other  purposes. 
Air  Traveler  Protection  Act  of  1985. 
Subcommittee:  Aviation. 
Staff    assigned:    Patty    Hahn-Minority 
Staff:  Steve  Palmer. 


Congrassional  Record  Statementa:  Intro- 
ducUon  IS9S88),  text  (S9S69J. 

Related  Measures:  S.   1321.  S.   1326.  a 
1343.  H.lt.  27M.  H.R.  2833/99th. 

July    18.    1985— Provisions    incorporated 
into  H.R  27M. 
For  further  action  see  H.R.  2796. 
8.  1461->July  18.  1985. 
Measra,  Inouye,  Stevens:  A  bill  to  direct 
the  Secretary  of  the  department  in  which 
the  United  States  Coast  Guard  is  operating 
to  cause  certain  vessels  to  be  documented  as 
vessels  of  the  United  States  so  as  to  be  enti- 
tled to  engage  in  the  coastwise  trade,  and 
for  other  ptui>08e. 

/}ocumentaMon    of    Certain     U.S.    Built 
Ships  AOL 
Subcoamiittee:  Merchant  Marine. 
Staff  assigned;   Bob  Elsenbud— Minority 
Staff:  J<dm  Hardy. 

Congressional   Record  Statement:   Intro- 
duction IS9740J. 

Sept.  12,  1985— Hearing  held  (8.  Hrg.  99- 
453). 
8.  1481^July  23,  1985. 
Mr.  Stevens  (by  request):  A  bill  to  amend 
the  Merchant  Marine  Act  1936  to  authorize 
the  foreign  acquisition  of  subsidized  United 
States-flag  vessels. 

Foreign  AcQuisition   of  Subsidized    U.S.- 
flag  Ves$els  Act 
Subcommittee:  Merchant  Marine. 
Staff   assigned:    Bob   Elsenbud— Minority 
Staff:  John  Hardy. 

Congressional  Record  Statements:  Intro- 
duction and  text  (S9897J. 
Relatad  Measure:  H.R.  3141/99th. 
8.  1483— July  23,  1985. 
Mr.  Stevens  (by  request):  A  bill  to  amend 
section  901(b)  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act, 
1936. 
Merchant  Marine  Act  Amendments. 
Subcotnmittee:  Merchant  Marine. 
Staff  auigned:  Bob  Elsenbud- Minority 
Staff:  Jahn  Hardy. 

Congiiesssional  Record  Statements:  Intro- 
duction fS9897),  text  (S9898). 
S.  1558- August  1, 1985. 
Messn.     Hatfield.    Packwood,    Stafford. 
Kerry:  A  bill  entitled  the  "Beverage  Con- 
tainer Reuse  and  Recycling  Act." 

Beverage  Container  Reuse  and  Recycling 
Act 
Subconunittee:  Consumer. 
Staff   assigned:   David   Zorensky,   Chuck 
Harwoad— Minority  Staff:  Loretta  Duiui. 

Congressional  Record  Statements:  Intro- 
duction (S10812K  text  (S10813). 

8.  15^4  (Public  Law  99-252)— August  1, 
1985. 

Messs.  Lugar,  Hatch,  Boschwitz.  Chafee. 
Gam.  Bradley.  Hatfield.  Stafford.  Nickles, 
Matsunnga.  Cohen.  Evans:  A  bill  to  provide 
for  pulfllc  education  concerning  the  health 
consequences  of  using  smokeless  tobacco 
products. 

Comprehensive   Smokeless    Tobacco   and 
Health  Education  Act  of  1985. 
Subcommittee:  Consumer. 
Staff   assigned:    David   Zorensky.    Chuck 
HarwoQd- Monority  Staff:  Amy  Bondurant. 
Congressional  Record  Statementa:  Intro- 
duction and  text  (S10867K 

Aug.  1.  1985— Referred  to  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

Nov.  19.  1985— Ordered  reported  with  an 
amendSient  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute. 

Dec.  4.  1985— Reported  by  Mr.  Hatch  of 
the  Ccmmittee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources with  an  amertdment  in  the  nature  of 
a  subsUtute  (8.  Rept.  99-209)  (S18901). 

Dec.  16.  1985— Referred  to  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Trans- 
portation by  unanimous  consent  for  1  calen- 


dar day,  and  be  placed  back  on  the  Calendar 
(S17880>. 

Dec.  16.  1M5— Approved  by  the  Commit- 
tee and  reported  by  Mr.  Danforth  without 
written  report  (8178881 

Dec.  16,  1985— Passed  the  Senate  with  an 
amendment  by  voice  vote  (S17880). 

Dec.  19,  1985— House  objected  to  unani- 
mous consent  request  to  consider  (H13311). 

Feb.  3,  1986— Passed  the  House  amended 
(H245t. 

Feb.  6,  1986— Senate  concurred  in  the 
House  amendment  (S1117J. 

Feb.  27,  1986— Signed  by  the  President  as 
PubUc  lAW  99-252. 

8.  1594-August  1,  1985. 

Measn.  Lautenlierg,  Rockefeller,  Gore, 
Pell.  Metzenbaum.  Bradley,  Simon:  A  bill  to 
amend  the  Communications  Act  of  1934  to 
increase  the  availability  of  educational  and 
informational  television  programs  for  chil- 
dren. 

Children's  Television  Education  Act  of 
1985. 

Subcommittee:  Communications. 

Staff  assigned:  Dan  Phythyon,  Dale 
Brown— Minority  Staff:  Tom  Cohen. 

Congressional  Record  Statement:  Intro- 
duction (S10914>,  text  (S10915). 

ReUted  Measure:  S.  2437/98th. 

8.  1597— August  1,  1985. 

Mr.  Warner:  A  bill  to  authorize  awards, 
decorations,  insignia,  and  other  recognition 
for  service  in  the  United  States  Merchant 
Marine,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Merchant  Marine  Defense  Service  Recogni- 
tion and  Medals  Act 

Subcommittee:  Merchant  Marine. 

Staff  assigned:  Bob  Elsenbud- Minority 
Staff:  John  Hardy. 

Congressional  Record  Statements:  Intro- 
duction Bind  text  (SI  0922 1. 

8.  1618— September  10,  1985. 

Messrs.  Gore.  Cochran,  Laxalt:  A  bill  to 
amend  the  Communications  Act  of  1934  to 
clarify  policies  regarding  the  right  to  view 
satellite-transmitted  programming,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Satellite  Television  Viewing  Rights  Act  of 
1985. 

Subconunittee:  Communications. 

Staff  assigned:  Katherine  Meier,  Dale 
Brown— Minority  Staff:  Tom  Cohen. 

Congressional  Record  Statement:  Intro- 
duction (SI  1206). 

Related  Measures:  S.  2290,  S.  2666,  S. 
2702.  S.  2823,  HJl.  3989/99th. 

July  31,  1986— Hearing  held  on  subject  (8. 
Hrg.  99-977). 

8.  1635— September  12,  1985. 

Mr.  Specter  A  bill  to  require  the  Federal 
Emergency  Management  Agency  to  update 
and  distribute  the  publication  entitled  "Pro- 
tecting Mobile  Homes  from  High  Winds." 

Mobile  Homes  Publication  Update  Act 

Suticommittee:  Science,  Technology,  ajid 
Space. 

Staff  assigned:  Cassie  Phillips— Minority 
Staff:  Cheryl  Wallace,  Loretta  Dunn. 

Congressional  Record  Statements:  Intro- 
duction and  text  (SI  1206). 

8.  1637— September  12,  1985. 

Mr.  Specter  A  bill  to  authorize  funds  for 
the  Department  of  Commerce  for  use  in  the 
development  of  the  next  generation  weath- 
er radar  (NEXRADl. 

Weather  Radar  Improvements  Act 

Subcommittee:  Science.  Technology,  and 
Space. 

Staff  assigned:  Cassie  Phillips,  Charlie 
Faust— Minority  Staff:  Jim  Drewry.  Michael 
Nussman. 

Congressional  Record  Statementa:  Intro- 
duction and  text  (S11377). 


Related  Measure:  S.  Con.  Res.  e6/99th. 

8.  1710— Septembo-  36,  1985. 

Messrs.  Holllngs.  Trible.  Ford.  Rlegle. 
Exon.  Gore,  Heflln.  Inouye,  Pryor,  Bump- 
ers. Abdnor,  Hawkins,  Sasser,  Nickles; 
Bingaman,  Byrd.  N«mn.  Pell.  DeCondnl:  A 
bill  to  establish  a  motor  carrier  administra- 
tion in  the  Department  of  Transportation, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

Motor  Carrier  Administration  Act 

8ulxx>mmittee:  Sxirface  Transportation. 

Staff  assigned:  Alan  Maness— Minority 
Staff:  Steve  Palmer. 

Congressional  Record  Statementa:  Intro- 
duction and  text  (SI 2 267). 

Related  Measure:  H.R.  3427 /99th. 

8.  1711— September  26.  1985. 

Mr.  Danforth  (by  request):  A  bUl  to 
amend  subtitle  IV  of  title  49,  United  States 
Code,  to  reduce  regulation  of  motor  carriers 
of  prop>erty,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Truching  Deregulation  Act  of  1985. 

Subcommittee:  Surface  Transportation. 

Staff  assigned:  Alan  Maness— Minority 
Staff:  Steve  Palmer,  Linda  Morgan. 

Congressional  Record  Statementa:  Intro- 
duction and  text  (SI  2268). 

Related  Measures:  8.  2240,  H.R.  3222/ 
99th. 

Sept.  20,  27,  1985— Hearings  held  on  sub- 
ject (8.  Hrg.  99-456). 

Oct.  21,  1985— Hearing  held  on  subject  (8. 
Hrg.  99-465). 

S.  1750— October  8,  1985. 

Mrs.  Kassebaum:  A  bill  to  amend  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Act  of  1958.  as  amended,  to  in- 
crease civil  penalty  limlta  for  safety  viola- 
tions by  persons  engaged  in  commercial  air- 
craft operations,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Federal  Aviation  Act  Amendments. 

Subcommittee:  Aviation. 

Staff  assigned:  Patty  Hahn-Minority 
Staff:  Steve  Palmer. 

Congressional  Record  Statementa:  Intro- 
duction and  text  (SI  292 2). 

Mar.  13,  1986— Considered  in  executive 
session  and  ordered  reported  with  an 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sul>stitute. 

Apr.  24.  1986— Reported  by  Mr.  Danforth 
(S.  Rept.  99-286)  (S48S3). 

May  6. 1986— Passed  the  Senate  (S5399). 

May  7,  1986— Referred  to  House  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Worlcs  and  Transportation. 

8. 1759— October  10, 1985. 

Messrs.  Chafee,  Cohen,  Murkowskl:  A  bill 
to  establish  a  Commercial  F^hlng  Industry 
Vessel  Advisory  Committee. 

Commcrcioi  Fishing  Industry  Vessel  Advi- 
sory Committee  Act 

Subcommittee:  National  Ocean  Policy 
Study. 

Staff  assigned:  Bob  Elsenbud,  Joe 
Plesha— Minority  Staff:  Jim  Drewry. 

Congressional  Record  Statement:  Intro- 
duction (SI  31 26). 

Related  Measure:  H.R.  2466/99th. 

Oct.  10,  1985— Hearing  held  on  subject  (S. 
Hrg.  99-268). 

Dec.  19,  1985— Provisions  incorporated 
into  H.R.  2466  (SI  81 82). 

For  further  action  see  H.R.  2466  under 
Matters  of  Interest. 

S.  1764-October  15,  1985. 

Mr.  Trible:  A  bill  to  require  emergency  po- 
sition indicating  radio  beacons  on  uninspect- 
ed U.S.  fishing,  fish  processing  and  fish 
tender  vessels. 

Emergency  Radio  Beacons  Act 

Subcommittee:  National  Ocean  Policy 
Study. 

Staff  assigned:  Bob  Elsenbud.  Joe 
Plesha— Minority  Staff:  Jim  Drewry. 

Congressional  Record  Statement:  Intro- 
ducUon  (SI  3286). 


8. 1765— October  16. 1985. 

Mr.  Gore:  A  bill  to  amend  the  Earthquake 
Hazards  Reduction  Act  of  1977  in  order  to 
provide  for  the  establishment  of  national 
seismic  data  centers,  and  for  other  purposes. 

National  Seismic  Data  Act  of  1985. 

Subcommittee:  Science.  Technology,  and 
Space. 

Staff  assigned:  Cassie  PhlUips— Minortty 
Staff:  Patrick  Windham. 

Congressional  Record  Statement:  Intro- 
duction (Si  JJ5f). 

S.  1813— October  30,  1985. 

Messrs.  Chafee,  Sarbanes:  A  bill  to  amend 
and  extend  the  Atlantic  Striped  Bass  Con- 
servation Act.  and  for  other  purposes. 

Atlantic  Striped  Bass  Conservation  Act 
Amendments. 

Subcommittee:  National  Ocean  Policy 
Study. 

Staff  assigned:  Bob  Elsenbud.  Joe 
Plesha— Minority  Staff:  Jim  Drewry. 

Congressional  Record  Statement:  Intro- 
duction (S;33Sf). 

Related  Measure:  H.R.  3358/99th. 

Oct.  30,  1985— Referred  to  Committee  on 
Environment  and  Public  Woi^. 

Mar.  7,  1986— Ordered  that  if  and  when 
reported  by  the  Committee  on  Environment 
and  Public  Works,  the  bill  be  referred  to 
Committee  on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
Transportation  for  a  period  not  to  exceed  14 
calendar  days  (.S2264). 

Mar.  20,  1986— Ordered  reported  by  Com- 
mittee on  Environment  and  Public  WorlLS. 

Apr.  24.  1986— Reported  by  Mr.  Chafee 
from  Committee  on  E^nvlronment  and 
Public  Works  (S.  Rept.  99-287)  iS48S3). 

Apr.  29.  1986— Referred  to  Committee  on 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
pursuant  to  the  order  of  March  7.  1986 
{S5014). 

May  13.  1986— Committee  on  Commerce, 
Science,  and  Transportation  discharged  pur- 
suant to  order  of  March  7,  1986  <.S584T). 

June  26,  1986— Provisions  Incorporated 
into  H.R.  3358  and  S.  1813  indefinitely  post- 
poned (58664.  S8667). 

For  further  action  see  H.R.  3358  under 
Matters  of  Interest. 

S.  1832-November  5,  1985. 

Mr.  Stevens:  A  bill  to  authorize  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Merchant  Ship  Revolving 
Fund,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Establishment  of  Merchant  Ship  Revolv- 
ing Fund  Act 

Subcommittee:  Merchant  Marine. 

Staff  assigned:  Bob  Elsenbud,  Brad 
Oilman— Minority  Staff:  John  Hardy. 

Congressional  Record  Statement:  Intro- 
duction IS14850). 

Related  Measures:  S.  1833,  S.  1885,  H.R. 
3798.  H.R.  4136/99th. 

Nov.  15,  1985-Hearing  held  (8.  Hrg.  99- 
655). 

Mar.  20.  1986-Hearing  held  (8.  Hrg.  99- 
655). 

Note:  Refer  also  to  related  provisions  in 
H.J.  Res.  465  (P.L.  99-190)— Continuing  Ap- 
propriations. 

S.  1833-November  5. 1985. 

Mr.  Stevens:  A  bill  to  authorize  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Merchant  Ship  Revolving 
Fund,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Establishment  of  Merchant  Ship  Revolv- 
ing Fund  Act 

Subcommittee:  Merchant  Marine. 

Staff  assigned:  Bob  Elsenbud,  Brad 
Gilman— Minority  Staff:  John  Hardy. 

Congressional  Record  Statement:  Intro- 
duction (.S14850). 

Related  Measures:  S.  1832,  8.  1885.  H.R. 
3798.  H.R.  4136/99th. 
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Not.  1ft.  19eft-He«rliic  held  (&  Hrg.  99- 
CH). 

•Ur.  W.  igce-Hearinc  held  (S.  Hrg.  99- 
iW). 

Note:  Refer  alao  to  related  provisions  in 
HJ.  Ree.  4«B  (PX.  99-190)— Continuing  Ap- 

aini-Norember  22. 1985. 

Mean.  Ttlble.  Oorton:  A  bill  to  amend 
the  OommunicmtJQna  Act  of  1934  so  as  to  en- 
oounte  eaUe  tyBtons  to  carry  all  local  tele- 
TMon  hroadrait  ■*fw<« 

Local  S<«iMl  Cmniaoe  Act  of  lUS. 

Subeominittee:  Communications. 

Staff  Molmnl-  Katherine  Meier— Minori- 
ty Staff:  Tom  Ooben. 

Congreariooal  Record  Statement:  Intro- 
duetioa  (Sl$42tK 

8. 188ft— November  23. 1985. 

Mr.  Stevens:  A  bill  to  authorize  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Military  Auxiliary  Revolving 
Fund  within  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States,  and  for  other  purposes. 

BaUMiAment  of  MUitary  AnxUiani  Re- 
volvtngFund. 

Sulwommittee:  Merchant  Marine. 

Staff  assigned:  Bob  Eisenbud.  Brad 
Oilman— Minority  Staff:  John  Hardy. 

Congreaaional  Record  Statements:  Intro- 
duetion  and  text  (S16S15). 

Related  Measures:  S  1832.  S.  1833.  H.R. 
3798.  HJt.  413<.99th. 

Nov.  15.  1988— Hearing  held  on  subject  (S. 
Hrg.  99-855). 

Mar.  30.  1988-Hearing  held  (S.  Hrg.  99- 
855). 

Note:  Refer  also  to  related  provisions  in 
HJ.  Res.  485  (RL.  99-190)— Continuing  Ap- 
proprUtions. 

&  1893— December  3. 1985. 

Means.  Komedy.  Kerry:  A  bill  to  desig- 
nate the  buflding  luiown  as  the  "U.S.  Ap- 
praiser's Stores  BuQdbig"  in  Boston,  Massa- 
chusetts, as  the  "Captain  John  Foster  Wil- 
liams Coast  Guard  Building." 

Captain  John  Fatter  Williams  Coast 
Ouard  Buiiding. 

Subcommittee:  Merchant  Marine. 

Staff  assigned:  Bob  Eisenbud— Minority 
Staff:  Jim  Drewry. 

Congressional  Record  Statements:  Intro- 
ductiiK)  and  text  (818776). 

Rdated  Measure:  HJt.  3931/99th. 

For  further  action  refer  to  S.  1896.  identi- 
cal bill  out  of  Senate  Environment  and 
Public  Works  Committee. 

&  1903— December  5. 1985. 

Messrs.  Danforth.  Packwood,  Dodd,  Coch- 
ran: A  bill  to  improve  the  safe  operations  of 
commercial  motor  vehicles,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Commercial  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of 
IMS. 

Subcommittee:  Surface  Transportation. 

Staff  assigned:  Alan  Maness— Minority 
Staff:  Linda  Morgan. 

CongresBional  Record  Statements:  Intro- 
duction IS18967).  text  (5f  8973). 

Rdated  Measure:  HJR.  5588/99th. 

July  15.  1988-Hearing  held  (S.  Hrg.  99- 
988). 

Aug.  7.  1988— Considered  in  executive  ses- 
aioo  and  ordered  reported  with  an  amend- 
ment In  the  nature  of  a  substitute. 

Aug.  13,  1988— Ordered  that  if  and  when 
repmted  by  Commerce  Committee,  the  bill 
be  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works  for  a  period  not  to 
extend  beycmd  Sept.  15.  1988  with  further 
inatnictioDs  ISZ1577). 

Aug.  1ft,  1988— Reported  by  Mr.  Danfortti 
(8.  Rept  99-411)  IS11928). 

Aug.  1ft.  1988— Referred  to  Committee  on 
Knvlronment  and  Public  Works  for  a  period 
not  to  exceed  midnight  Sept.  15. 1986. 


S«>t.  15,  1986 — Committee  on  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works  discharged  by  unan- 
imous consent  pursuant  to  the  order  of  Aug. 
13,  1988. 

Sopt.  27,  1986— Provisions  incorporated  as 
Ami  No.  3063  to  H.R.  5484.  Anti-drug  Abuse 
Act  of  1986  IS14024). 

For  further  action  see  Title  XII  of  H.R. 
5484  under  Matters  of  Interest. 

S.  1914— December  9.  1985. 

Messrs.  Gorton,  Danforth,  Rlegle,  Heflln, 
Gore,  Rockefeller,  Dole.  HoUings.  Inouye, 
D'Amato,  Simon,  Blngaman,  Dixon,  Pres- 
sler.  Bumpers:  A  bill  to  amend  the  Steven- 
son-Wydler  Technology  Innovation  Act  of 
1988  to  permit  cooperative  agreements  be- 
tween industry  and  laboratories  owned  and 
operated  by  the  Federal  Government,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

Federal  Technology  Transfer  Act  of  1985. 

Subcommittee:  Science,  Technology,  and 
Space. 

Staff  assigned:  Cassle  Phillips— Minority 
Staff:  Patrick  Windham. 

Congressional  Record  Statements:  Intro- 
duction (Si  7240).  text  IS17241). 

Related  Measure:  H.R.  3773/99th. 

Par  further  action  see  H.R.  3773. 

S.  1929— December  12,  1985. 

Mr.  Mathias:  A  bill  entitled  the  "Passen- 
ger Ship  Authorization  Act." 

Ptssenger  Ship  Authorization  Act 

Subcommittee:  Merchant  Marine. 

Staff  assigned:  Bob  Eisenbud— Minority 
Staff:  John  Hardy. 

Congressional  Record  Statements:  Intro- 
duction and  text  (S17SZ8). 

June  4,  1986— Hearing  held  (S.  Hrg.  99- 
958). 

S.  1935— December  12.  1985. 

Messrs.  Stevens,  Goldwater,  Pressler, 
Murkowski:  A  bill  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
the  department  in  which  the  Coast  Guard  is 
operating  to  cause  certain  vessels  to  be  doc- 
umented as  vessels  of  the  United  States  so 
as  to  be  entitled  to  engage  in  the  domestic 
coastwise  trade,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Revitalizing  the  Domestic  Cruise  Ship  In- 
dustry. 

Subcommittee:  Merchant  Marine. 

Staff  assigned:  Bob  Eisenbud— Minority 
Staff:  John  Hardy. 

Congressional  Record  Statement:  Intro- 
duction (.S17S35). 

June  4,  1986— Hearing  held  (S.  Hrg.  99- 
958). 

Aug.  7,  1986— Considered  in  executive  ses- 
sion and  ordered  reported  with  an  amend- 
mcBt  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute. 

Sept.  22,  1986— Reported  by  Mr.  Danforth 
(S.  Rept.  99-465)  (.S13Z28). 

Sept.  24, 1986— Passed  the  Senate  by  voice 
vot«  (S13631). 

Sept.  26,  1986— Referred  to  House  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

Oct.  6,  1986— Passed  the  House  amended 
(H9220). 

S.  1966— December  17,  1985. 

Messrs.  Kassebaum,  Danforth,  Hollings, 
ExOn,  Ford,  Rockefeller,  Kasten,  Gold- 
water,  Proxmire,  Metzenbaum,  Abdnor, 
Nunn,  Simon,  Burdick,  Lautenberg,  DeCon- 
cinl,  Matsunaga,  Rlegle,  Bumpers,  Stennis. 
Prassler,  Gore,  Mathias,  Cochran,  Levin, 
Stevens,  Harkin:  A  bill  to  provide  for  effi- 
cient and  equitable  use  of  operating  rights 
of  congested  airports,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

Use  of  Operating  Rights  at  Congested  Air- 
ports. 
Elubcommlttee:  Aviation. 
Staff    assigned:    Patty    Hahn— Minority 
Staff:  Steve  Palmer. 

Congressional  Record  Statements:  Intro- 
duction (S17809).  text  (.S17810J. 


Related  Measure:  H.R.  4824/99th. 

Feb.  6,  1988— Hearing  held  (S.  Hrg.  99- 
746). 

Mar.  13  1986 — Considered  in  executive  ses- 
sion and  ordered  reported  with  an  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute. 

Apr.  9  1986— Provisions  incorporated  into 
S.  1017  aa  Amt.  No.  1735. 

May  14  1986— Reported  by  Mr.  Danforth 
(S.  Rept.  99-299)  (SS935). 

For  further  action  see  S.  1017. 

S.  1975— December  18.  1985. 

Mr.  Goldwater.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the 
laws  restricting  trade  between  two  points  in 
the  United  States  to  vessels  of  the  United 
States  slmll  not  apply  to  Inflatable  passen- 
ger boats  or  rafts  before  November  1,  1993. 

Whitewater  Rafting  Trade  Exemptions. 

Subcommittee:  Merchant  Marine. 

Staff  assigned:  Bob  Eisenbud— Minority 
Staff:  John  Hardy. 

Congressional  Record  Statements:  Intro- 
duction and  text  (S17978J. 

S.  1976— December  18,  1985. 

Mr.  Specter:  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  study 
relating  to  the  development  of  high  speed 
rail  systems  within  the  United  States. 

Study  (If  Development  of  High  Speed  Rail 
Systems. 

Subcommittee:  Surface  Transportation. 

Staff  aESigned:  Pamela  Garvie— Minority 
Staff:  Linda  Morgan. 

Congressional  Record  Statements:  Intro- 
duction (El 7979).  text  (S 17980). 

S.  1992-December  19, 1985. 

Mr.  Stevens  (by  request):  A  bill  to  pre- 
serve rights  of  certain  parties  with  an  inter- 
est in  cartain  vessels  or  fishing  facilities, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

Preservation  of  Rights  of  Parties  with  an 
Interest  in  Vessels  or  Fishing  Facilities. 

Subcommittee:  Merchant  Marine. 

Staff  assigned:  Bob  Eisenbud,  Brad 
Gilman— Minority  Staff:  John  Hardy. 

Congressional  Record  Statements:  Intro- 
duction (S 18280),  text  (SI  8281). 

Related  Measures:  S.  1993,  S.  2436/99th. 

Mar.  11,  1986— By  unanimous  consent,  or- 
dered thSt  when  reported  the  bill  be  sequen- 
tially referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary for  its  consideration  of  those  provi- 
sions amending  Title  XI  of  the  United 
States  Code,  for  a  period  not  to  exceed  14 
calendar  days,  provided  that,  if  the  bill  is 
not  reported  at  such  time,  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  shall  be  immediately  dis- 
charged of  further  consideration  thereof, 
and  S.  1(92  shall  be  placed  directly  on  the 
Calendar  (S2416). 

Mar.  21,  1986— Hearing  held  (S.  Hrg.  99- 
748). 

S.  1993— December  19.  1985. 

Mr.  Stevens  (by  request):  A  bill  to  pre- 
serve the  rights  of  certain  parties  with  an 
interest  in  aircrafts,  aircraft  parts,  or  ves- 
sels, and  for  other  purposes. 

Preservation  of  Rights  of  Parties  unth  an 
Interest  in  Aircraft 

Subcommittee:  Merchant  Marine. 

Staff  assigned:  Bob  Eisenbud,  Brad 
Gilman-^Minority  Staff:  John  Hardy. 

Congrassional  Record  Statements:  Intro- 
duction IS18280),  text  (S18281). 

Related  Measures:  S.  1992,  S.  2436/99th. 

Mar.  11,  1986 — By  unanimous  consent,  or- 
dered that  when  reported  the  bill  be  sequen- 
tially referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary for  its  consideration  of  those  provi- 
sions amending  Title  II  of  the  United  States 
Code,  for  a  period  not  to  exceed  14  calendar 
days,  provided  that,  if  the  bUl  is  not  report- 
ed at  sueh  time,  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary shall  be  immediately  discharged  of 
further  consideration  thereof,  and  S.  1993 


shall  be  placed  directly  on  the  Calendar 
(S2416). 

Mar.  21.  1986— Hearing  held  (S.  Hrg.  99- 
748). 

S.  1999— December  20,  1985. 

Messrs.  Danforth,  Kassebaum,  Dodd:  A 
bUl  to  regulate  Interstate  commerce  by  pro- 
viding for  a  uniform  product  liability  law, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

Product  Liability  Voluntary  Claims  and 
Uniform  Standards  Act 

Subcommittee:  Consumer. 

Staff  assigned:  David  Zorensky,  Chuck 
Harwood— Minority  Staff:  Amy  Bondurant. 

Congressional  Record  Statements:  Intro- 
duction (S18321),  statement  and  text  Dec. 
30,  1985  (S18410). 

Related  Measures:  S.  44/98th:  S.  100,  S. 
2760,  S.  2794.  H.R.  2568.  H.R.  4766/99th. 

Feb.  27,  Mar.  11,  1986— Hearings  held  (S. 
Hrg.  99-733). 

May  19.  20,  1986— Hearings  held  on  sub- 
ject (S.  Hrg.  99-1004). 

June  3.  12.  19,  24,  26.  1986— Considered  in 
executive  session. 

For  further  action  see  S.  2760. 

Amt.  No.  1951  to  S.  1999— May  12.  1986. 

Messrs.  Danforth,  Dodd:  A  bill  to  regulate 
interstate  commerce  by  providing  for  a  uni- 
form product  liability  law,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Product  Liability  Reform  Act 

Subcommittee:  Consumer. 

Staff  assigned:  David  Zorensky— Minority 
Staff:  Amy  Bondurant. 

Congressional  Record  Statements:  Intro- 
duction (SS770),  text  (S5764)  (Corrected 
text  appears  May  13,  1986  (S5874)). 

Related  Measures:  S.  100.  S.  2760/99th. 

May  19,  20,  1986— Hearings  held  on  sub- 
ject (S.  Hrg.  99-1004). 

June  3,  12,  19,  24,  25,  26.  1986— Considered 
in  executive  session. 

For  further  action  see  S.  2760. 

Amt.  No.  1968  to  Amt.  No.  1951  to  S. 
1999— May  20.  1986. 

Mr.  Gorton:  A  bill  to  regulate  interstate 
commerce  by  providing  for  a  uniform  prod- 
uct liability  law,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Federal  Product  Liability  Reform  Act 

Subcommittee:  Consumer. 

Staff  assigned:  David  Zorensky— Minority 
Staff:  Amy  Bondurant. 

Congressional  Record  Statement:  Text 
(S6232). 

Related  Measures:  S.  100,  S.  2760/99th. 

For  further  action  see  S.  2760. 

S.  2043— February  4,  1986. 

Messrs.  Dole,  Murkowski.  Gam,  Bentsen, 
Bumpers,  Boren,  Specter,  Matsunaga, 
Simon,  Nickles,  WaUop.  Wilson,  Hawkins. 
Cohen,  Heinz.  Glenn:  A  bill  to  provide  edu- 
cation assistance  benefits  to  dependent  chil- 
dren of  certain  deceased  members  of  flight 
crews  of  space  flight  vehicles  of  the  Nation- 
al Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration. 

Challenger  Dependents  Education  Bene- 
fiUAct 

Subcommittee:  Science,  Technology,  and 
Space. 

Staff  assigned:  Cassle  Phillips.  Pete  Per- 
kins—Minority Staff:  Marty  Kress. 

Congressional  Record  SUtement:  Intro- 
duction (S9S2). 

S.  2052— February  6, 1986. 

Messrs.  Nickles.  Boren.  Dixon.  Wallop, 
Dole,  Danforth,  Zorinsky,  Bradley,  Cohen, 
Symms.  Thurmond.  Baucus,  Heflln,  Wilson. 
McClure.  Nunn,  Orassley,  Murkowski, 
Quayle,  Laxalt,  Denton.  Chafee,  Mattingly. 
Simpson:  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration  may 
accept  gifts  and  donations  for  a  space  shut- 
tle which  may  be  named  ChaUenger  IL 


Donations  for  New  Challenger  II  Shuttle. 

Subcommittee:  Science.  Technology,  and 
Space. 

Staff  assigned:  Cassle  Phillips,  Pete  Per- 
kins—Minority Staff:  Marty  Kress. 

Congressional  Record  Statements:  Intro- 
duction and  text  (S1147). 

Related  Measure:  H.R.  4290/99th. 

Mar.  13.  1986— Considered  in  executive 
session  and  ordered  reported  with  an 
amendment. 

Mar.  26,  1986— Reported  by  Mr.  Danforth 
(S.  Rept.  99-266)  (S349S). 

Apr.  11,  1986— Passed  the  Senate  by  voice 
vote  (S4144). 

Apr.  14,  1986— Referred  to  House  Commit- 
tee on  Science  and  Technology. 

S.  2066— February  6,  1986. 

Mr.  D'Amato:  A  bill  to  Improve  airport  se- 
curity by  increasing  the  number  of  FAA  se- 
curity personnel  and  the  number  of  airport 
inspections  by  such  personnel,  by  Increasing 
civil  penalties  for  violations  of  security  regu- 
lations, and  by  Improving  the  pay  scale  for 
FAA  police,  and  for  other  purposes. 

j4irport  Security  Improvement  Act  of  1986. 

Subcommittee:  Aviation. 

Staff  assigned:  Pamela  Garvie,  Patty 
Hahn— Minority  Staff:  Steve  Palmer. 

Congressional  Record  Statements:  Intro- 
duction (81172).  text  (81173). 

S.  2098— February  25,  1986. 

Messrs.  Bentsen,  Ford,  Matsunaga.  Binga- 
man,  Johnston.  Heflin:  A  bill  to  establish  a 
National  Space  Grant  College  Program. 

National  Space  Grant  College  Act 

Subcommittee:  Science,  Technology,  and 
Space. 

Staff  assigned:  Cassle  Phillips.  Pete  Per- 
kins—Minority Staff:  Marty  Kress. 

Congressional  Record  Statement:  Intro- 
duction (SI  5  78). 

S.  2129  (I»ublic  Law  99-563)— February  28, 
1986. 

Messrs,  Kasten,  Danforth,  Hollings, 
Rockefeller,  Pressler.  (jrore,  Sasser.  Kasse- 
baimi,  Simon,  Inouye,  Weicker,  Sarbanes, 
Heinz,  Abdnor,  Nickles:  A  bill  to  facilitate 
the  ability  of  organizations  to  establish  risk 
retention  groups,  to  facilitate  the  ability  of 
such  organizations  to  purchase  liability  in- 
surance on  a  group  basis,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

Risk  Retention  Amendments  of  1986. 

Subcommittee:  Consumer. 

Staff  assigned:  David  Zorensky,  Chuck 
Harwood— Minority  Staff:  Amy  Bondurant. 

Congressional  Record  Statements:  Intro- 
duction (S1872).  text  (S1873). 

Related  Measures:  H.R.  4442.  H.R.  5225/ 
99th. 

Mar.  20,  1986-Hearing  held  (S.  Hrg.  99- 
722). 

Mar.  25,  1986— Considered  in  executive 
session. 

Mar.  27,  1986— Considered  In  executive 
session  and  ordered  reported  with  an 
amendment  In  the  nature  of  a  substitute. 

May  9.  1986— Reported  by  Mr.  Danforth 
(with  additional  and  minority  views)  (S. 
Rept.  99-294)  (SS749). 

July  17,  1986— Passed  the  Senate  amended 
on  a  rollcall  vote  of  96  yeas  to  1  nay  (89228). 

July  21,  1986— Referred  to  House  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

Sept.  23,  1986— Passed  the  House  amended 
by  voice  vote  (text  of  H.R.  5225)  (H8091). 

Oct.  6,  1986— Senate  concurred  in  the 
House  amendments  with  an  amendment  by 
voice  vote  (815446). 

Oct.  9,  1986— House  agreed  to  the  Senate 
amendment  to  the  House  amendments 
(H989S). 

Oct.  27.  1986— Signed  by  the  President  as 
Public  Law  99-563. 


S.  2138— March  5. 1986. 

Messrs.  Stevens.  Murkowski:  A  bill  to  es- 
Ublish  a  National  Fisheries  Marketing 
Council  to  enable  the  United  SUtes  fishing 
industry  to  establish  a  coordinated  program 
of  research,  education,  and  promotion  to 
expand  markets  for  fisheries  products,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

National  Fisheries  Marketing  and  Promo- 
tion Act  of  1986. 

Pull  Committee/National  Ocean  Policy 
Study. 

Staff  assigned:  Joe  Plesha— Minority 
Staff:  Jim  Drewry. 

Congressional  Record  Statements:  Intro- 
duction and  text  (82091). 

Related  Measure:  H.R.  2935/99th. 

Apr.  17,  1986— Hearing  held  (S.  Hrg.  99- 
813). 

Oct.  16,  1986— Provisions  incorporated 
Into  S.  991  (H10453). 

For  further  action  see  S.  991. 

S.  2179  (PubUc  Law  99-334)— March  11. 
1986. 

Messrs.  Goldwater.  Danforth,  Hollings:  A 
bill  to  amend  the  Communications  Act  of 
1934  to  provide  for  the  reduction  in  the 
term  of  office  of  members  of  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Reduction  of  Terms  of  Federal  Communi- 
cation Commissioners. 

Subcommittee:  Communications. 

Staff  assigned:  Katherine  Meier,  Dan 
Phythyon— Minority  Staff:  Tom  Cohen. 

Congressional  Record  Statement:  Intro- 
duction (S2424). 

Mar.  13,  1986— Considered  in  executive 
session  and  ordered  reported  with  an 
amendment. 

Mar.  21.  1986— Reported  by  Mr.  Danforth 
(S.  Rept.  99-263)  (83211). 

Mar.  27,  1986— Passed  the  Senate  (83761). 

May  22.  1986— Passed  the  House  by  voice 
vote  (H3242). 

June  6.  1986— Signed  by  the  President  as 
Public  Law  99-334. 

S.  2180  (Public  Law  99-359)— March  11, 
1986. 

Messrs.  Gorton,  Rlegle.  Gore,  Mathias. 
Sarbanes,  Roth,  Biden:  A  bill  to  authorize 
appropriations  for  activities  under  the  Fed- 
eral Fire  Prevention  and  Control  Act  of 
1974. 

Federal  Fire  Prevention  and  Control  Act 
Authorization. 

Subcommittee:  Science,  Technology,  and 
Space. 

Staff  assigned:  Cassie  Phillips,  Chris 
Ostrom— Minority  Staff:  Cheryl  Wallace. 

Congressinal  Record  Statement:  Introduc- 
tion (S2424).  text  (82425). 

Related  Measure:  H.R.  4252/99th. 

Feb.  20,  1986— Hearing  held  on  subject  (S. 
Hrg.  99-592). 

Mar.  13.  1986— Considered  in  executive 
session  and  ordered  reported. 

Mar.  26,  1986— Reported  by  Mr.  Danforth 
(S.  Rept.  99-267)  (83495). 

May  15.  1986— Senate  began  consideration 
(S6024). 

May  19,  1986— Senate  continued  consider- 
ation (86113). 

May  20,  1986— Senate  adopted  Amt.  No. 
1967  on  daylight  saving  time  (86180). 

May  20,  1986— Passed  the  Senate  with  an 
amendment  by  voice  vote  (86175). 

June  24,  1986— Passed  the  House  (H4100). 

July  8,  1986— Signed  by  the  President  as 
PubUc  Law  99-359. 

S.  2184-March  12,  1986. 

Mr.  Hatch:  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions to  the  National  Science  Foundation 
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for  the  flaeal  year  1967,  and  for  other  pur- 


to  authorise  appropriations  for  fiscal  years 

IQM  and  1988. 


Mr.  Ford:  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  to  adjust  rail 
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security  programs,  deter  acts  of  terrorism  In 
airports,  and  provide  for  the  security  of  U.S. 


Federal  Telecommunications  Policy  Act  of 
1988. 


Staff  assigned:  Bob  Eiaenlwd.  Caasle  PbU- 
llps— Minority  Staff:  Jim  Drewry 
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for  tlie  flKal  yav  IMT,  and  for  other  pur- 


JVatfoMl  Sctenee  /bimdaMoit  Avthonta- 
nam  Met  for  rUeal  Temr  1U7. 
SubeoBBlttee:  Seiaioe.  Technolocy,  and 


8Utr  aatgned:  Caaale  Philllpa-Mlnority 
aiatK  Patrtek  Wmdham. 

Record  Statements:  Intro- 
1  and  text  (SiSSS). 

Rdated  IfcMure  HJt  41M/Mtb. 

Mar.  IS.  UM— Referred  to  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Roaouroes. 

Mkr.  M.  IMS— Hearinga  held  by  Commit- 
tee on  labor  and  Human  Reaources. 

May  ao.  IMS— Ordered  reported  with  an 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute. 

June  IS.  ISSS— Repotted  to  the  Senate  by 
nrnatnr  Hatch  of  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Human  Reaources  (8.  Rept.  99-325) 
tSTMV. 

June  3S.  1B8S— Referred  to  Committee  on 
Oonmeice.  %<«■««» .  and  Transportation, 
r^FT—"*  to  the  order  of  September  26. 
ISSS.  for  a  polod  not  to  exceed  30  days. 

Julj  a.  ISSS  Conatdered  in  executive  ses- 
rion  and  ordered  reported  with  amend- 
racnta. 

July  ».  ISSS— Reported  by  Mr.  Danf orth 
(&  Rept  SS-4M)  (S»5*7K 

Aug.  1.  ISSS— Provistons  incorporated  as 
an  amendment  to  HJl.  4184  (S10211). 

Aus.  1.  ISSS— Indefinitely  postponed  by 
the  Senate  by  voice  vote  (S1021S). 

Vot  further  action  see  HJt.  4184  under 
Matters  of  Interest 

a  21S1-March  13. 1986. 

Mean.  Roth.  Cohen.  ChUes,  Levin, 
Simon.  Kisten.  Cochran.  Matsunaga.  Grass- 
ley.  Mltebelk  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Aviatlan  Act  of  1958  so  as  to  prohibit  repris- 
als »§**"**  certain  officers,  employees,  or 
oontraeton  of  air  carriers. 

Kneomraoimg  Air  Carrier  Employees  to 
Report  PoteiMal  Carrier  Safety  Viotatioru. 

Suboommtttee:  Aviation. 

Staff  aasicned:  Patty  Hahn-Mlnority 
Staff:  Steve  Fabner. 

Coagreaaional  Record  Statement:  Intro- 
duction tS2*75). 

a.  2340-MaR^  26. 1986. 

Mr.  Packwood:  A  bill  to  amend  various 
provialona  of  title  49,  United  SUtes  Code,  to 
provide  for  a  more  competitive,  safe,  and  ef- 
ficient truckins  industry,  to  reduce  regula- 
tory burdens  on  the  industry,  and  for  other 
purpoaea. 

TruiMng  CompetUion  Act  0/19S6. 

Subcommittee:  Surface  Transiwrtation. 

Staff  assigned:  Alan  Maness— Minority 
Staff:  Steve  Palmer. 

Congresataial  Record  Stat«nents:  Intro- 
duetion  <SKl»h  text  (S3591). 

Related  Measure:  a  1711/99th. 

a  2290— AprU  11. 1986. 

Messrs.  Ford.  Bumpers.  Hatch:  A  bill  to 
amend  the  Conmunicatlons  Act  of  1934  to 
prohibit  the  encoding  of  satellite-transmit- 
ted televlaion  programming  until  decoding 
devices  are  fully  available  at  reasonable 
prices. 

Burai  Satellite  Dith  Owner*  Protection 
Act 

Subcommittee:  Communications. 

Staff  assisned:  Katherine  Meier,  Dale 
Brown— Minority  Staff:  Tom  Cohen. 

Ooogrfssional  Record  Statements:  Intro- 
duction (S4172).  text  (54173). 

Related  Measures:  8.  1618.  S.  2666.  S. 
2702.  a  2823.  HJt  3989/99th. 

July  31.  ISSS— Hearing  held  on  subject  (S. 
Hrg.99-S77). 
a  2297-April  14. 198S. 
Mr.  Stevens  (by  request):  A  bill  to  amend 
the  Atlantic  Tunas  Convention  Act  of  1975 


to  authorise  appropriations  for  fiscal  years 
1980  and  1988. 

Atlantic  Tunas  Convention  Act  Authoriza- 
tion. 

Subcommittee:  Natioiud  Ocean  Policy 
Study. 

Staff  assigned:  Bob  Eisenbud,  Joe 
Pleaha— Minority  Staff:  Jim  Drewry. 

Cbngressional  Record  Statement:  Intro- 
duoUon  (S4219). 

Related  Measure:  H.R.  3133/99th. 

Apr.  17.  1986— Hearing  held  (S.  Hrg.  99- 
813). 

R>r  further  action  see  S.  991  and  H.R. 
3138. 

S:  2307-April  15.  1986 

Messrs.  Pressler.  Gore.  Inouye,  Holllngs. 
Abdnor.  Andrews.  Warner.  Johnston.  Mel- 
cho-.  Moynlhan.  Boschwltz,  Hecht.  Cohen. 
Wikon,  Nunn.  Matsunaga,  Long.  Laxalt. 
Saser,  Bradley,  Zorinsky.  Hatch.  Stevens:  A 
bill  to  provide  authorization  of  appropria- 
tions for  activities  of  the  U.S.  Travel  and 
Tourism  Administration. 

U,S.  TravH  and  Tourism  Administration 
Reauthorization. 

Sutxnmmittee:  Business:  Trade,  and  Tour- 
ism. 

Staff  assigned:  Pamela  Garvie.  Gerri 
HaD— Minority  Staff:  John  Hardy. 

Cbngressional  Record  Statement:  Intro- 
duotion  (S4291J. 

Apr.  18.  1986— Hearing  held  (S.  Hrg.  99- 
821). 

June  12.  1986 — Consideration  in  executive 
session  and  ordered  reported. 

July  14.  1986— Reported  by  Mr.  Danforth 
(S.  Rept.  99-334)  (S9033K 

July  25,  1986— Passed  the  Senate  by  voice 
vote  (S9701). 

July  28,  1986— Referred  to  House  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

a  2322— April  17,  1986. 

Messrs.  Simon,  Thurmond,  Metzenbaum, 
Denton,  DeConcini,  Heflin:  A  bill  to  provide 
for  a  study  of  television  progranuning  to 
consider  the  matter  as  to  what  impact,  if 
any.  violence  on  television  has  on  the  health 
of  children  and  adults. 

Television  Violence. 

Subcommittee:  Communications. 

Staff  assigned:  Katherine  Meier.  Dan 
PlUrthyon— Minority  Staff:  Cheryl  Wallace. 

Congressional  Record  Statements:  Intro- 
duction (S4486).  text  (S4488). 

a  2325— April  17,  1986 

Messrs.  Exon,  Goldwater,  Grassley:  A  bill 
to  permit  a  maximum  speed  limit  of  70 
miles  per  hour  on  any  route  within  the  Na- 
tional System  of  Interstate  and  Defense 
Highways. 

Seventy-Mile- Per- Hour  Speed  Limit. 

Subcommittee:  Surface  Transportation. 

Staff  assigned:  Alan  Maness— Minority 
Staff:  LoretU  Dunn. 

Congressional  Record  Statements:  Intro- 
duction and  text  (S4492). 

Belated  Measures:  S.  329,  S.  2552,  S.  2665/ 
99th. 

for  further  action  see  Amt.  No.  2871  to 
H.R.  3129  under  Matters  of  Interest. 

3.  2362— AprU  23.  1986. 

Mr.  Gore:  A  bill  to  provide  that  Bell  oper- 
ating companies  may  provide  information 
services  and  manufacture   telecommunica- 
tions equipment,  subject  to  regulation  by 
the  Federal  Communications  Commission. 
Telecommunications  E<iuity  Act  of  1986. 
Subcommittee:  Communications. 
$taff    assigned:    KAtherine    Meier.    Gina 
Kteney— Minority  Staff:  Tom  Cohen. 

Congressional  Record  Statements:  Intro- 
duction (S4780),  text  (S4761). 
8.  2369— April  24.  1986. 


Mr.  Ford:  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  to  adjust  rail 
rates  to  reflect  cost  decreases  due  to  defla- 
tion. 

Deflation  and  Rail  Rates. 

Subcoi^mittee:  Surface  Transi>ortation. 

Staff  sssigned:  Pamela  Garvie— Minority 
Staff:  Ll^da  Morgan. 

Congrdssional  Record  Statement:  Intro- 
duction (IS4881J. 

a  2417-May  7. 1986. 

Messrs.  Byrd.  Holllngs.  Exon,  Ford. 
Rockefeller,  Proxmire.  Chiles.  Simon.  An- 
drews, Rlegle.  Goldwater,  Long.  Lautenberg. 
Hasten,  Matsimaga.  Sarbanes,  Gorton.  Zor- 
insky: A  bill  to  establish  the  AvUtion  Safety 
Commis4on.  and  for  other  purposes. 

Aviation  Safety  Commission  Act  of  1986. 

SubcoQunittee:  Aviation. 

Staff  assigned:  Patty  Halin— Minority 
Staff:  Steve  Palmer. 

Congressional  Record  Statements:  Intro- 
duction (SS444).  text  (SS44S). 

July  If.  1986— Hearing  held  (S.  Hrg.  99- 
921). 

Aug.  7,  1986— Considered  in  executive  ses- 
sion and  ordered  reported  with  an  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute. 

Sept.  3.  1986— Reported  by  Mr.  Danforth 
(S.  Rept.  99-429)  (S120S7J. 

Sept.  11.  1986— Passed  the  Senate  by  voice 
vote  (S12441). 

Sept.  16.  1986— Referred  to  House  Com- 
mittee op  Public  Works  and  Transportation. 

Oct.  3,  1986— Provisions  incorporated  as 
Amt.  Na  3168  to  H.J.  Res.  738.  Continuing 
Appropriations  (SI  48  32). 

For  further  action  see  H.J.  Res.  738  under 
Matters  of  Interest. 

S.  2431— May  8. 1986. 

Messra  Warner.  Trible:  A  bill  to  amend 
the  Atlantic  Striped  Bass  Conservation  Act 
to  provide  for  the  conservation  and  manage- 
ment of  the  Atlantic  striped  bass  in  a 
manner  ttiat  imposes  the  most  equitable 
burden  among  the  citizens  of  the  affected 
coastal  States. 

Atlantic  Striped  Bass  Temporary  Federal 
Moratorium  Act  of  1986. 

Subcommittee:  National  Ocean  Policy 
Study. 

Staff  assigned:  Bob  Eisenbud.  Joe 
Plesha— Minority  Staff:  Jim  Drewry. 

Congressional  Record  Statements:  Intro- 
duction and  text  (SS708). 

S.  2436— May  12.  1986. 

Mr.  Stevens  (by  request):  A  bill  to  pre- 
serve the  rights  of  the  United  States  as  a 
mortgasgee  under  title  XI  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act.  1936. 

Preservation  of  United  States  Mortgagee 
Rights. 

Subcommittee:  Merchant  Marine. 

Staff  assigned:  Bob  Eisenbud.  Brad 
Gilman'Mlnority  Staff:  John  Hardy. 

Congressional  Record  Statements:  Intro- 
duction and  text  (S57S7). 

Relatod  Measures:  S.  1992.  S.  1993/99th. 

S.  244t— May  24.  1986. 
Messr*.  Kassebaum.  Dole,  Cochran.  Mat- 
sunaga: A  bill  to  provide  for  improved  dis- 
closure of  certain  rail  transportation  con- 
tracts. 

AgrictUtural    Shipper    Protection    Act    of 
1986. 
Subcommittee:  Surface  Transportation. 
Staff  assigned:  Pamela.  Garvie— Minority 
Staff:  Linda  Morgan. 

Congressional  Record  Statements:  Intro- 
duction (S5936),  text  (SS937). 
S.  2468— May  20.  1986. 
Messrs.     Denton.     Andrews,     Zorinsky. 
Hasten..  Nickles:  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958  to  strengthen  aviation 


security  programs,  deter  acts  of  terrorism  in 
airports,  and  provide  for  the  security  of  U.8. 
citizens  traveling  by  air. 

Antiterrorism  and  Air  Security  Act  of 
1986. 

Subcommittee:  Aviation. 

Staff  assigned:  Patty  Hahn-Minority 
Staff:  Steve  Palmer. 

Congressional  Record  Statements:  Intro- 
duction (S621S),  text  (S6216). 

S.  2473-May  20, 1986. 

Messrs.  Riegle,  Rollings:  A  bill  to  amend 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Act  of 
1958  regarding  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Council  established  by  that  Act. 

ReesUMithing  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  CounciL 

Sul>committee:  Science.  Technology,  and 
Space. 

Staff  assigned:  Cassie  Phillips,  Pete  Per- 
kins—Minority Staff:  Mariy  Kress. 

Congressional  Record  Statements:  Intro- 
duction (56221).  text  (56222). 

S.  2497— May  21,  1986. 

Messrs.  Simon,  Rockefeller:  A  bill  to  pro- 
vide for  the  collection  of  data  regarding  cer- 
tain insurance  matters,  to  make  such  data 
available  to  the  States  for  use  in  making 
policy  decisions  and  determinations  with  re- 
spect to  the  insurance  industry,  and  for 
other  punwses. 

Insurance  Trend  Forecasting  Act  of  1986. 

8»;bcommittee:  Consumer. 

Staff  assigned:  David  Zorensky.  Chuck 
Harwood— Minority  Staff:  Amy  Bondurant. 

Congressional  Record  Statement:  Intro- 
duction (56381). 

Related  Measure:  H.R.  4877 /99th. 

Provisions  incorporated  into  S.  2760. 

For  further  action  see  S.  2760. 

S.  2503-May  21.  1986. 

Mr.  Cranston:  A  bill  to  clear  certain  im- 
pediments to  the  licensing  of  the  vessel 
Wanderbird  tor  employment  in  the  coast- 
wise and  fisheries  trades. 

Licensing  of  Vessel  Wanderbird 

Subcommittee:  Merchant  Marine. 

Staff  assigned:  Bob  Eisenbud.  Brad 
Oilman- Minority  Staff:  John  Hardy. 

Congressional  Record  Statement:  Intro- 
duction (56389). 

S.  2546-June  11.  1986. 

Mr.  Chafee:  A  bill  concerning  commercial 
fishing  vessel  liability. 

Commercial  Fishing  Vessel  LicUHlity  and 
Safety  Act  of  1986. 

Subcommittee:  National  Ocean  Policy 
Study. 

Staff  assigned:  Bob  Eisenbud.  Joe 
Plesha— Minority  Staff:  Jim  Drewry. 

Congressional  Record  Statements:  Intro- 
duction (57310).  text  (57311). 

Related  Measure:  H.R.  5013/99th. 

S.  2552-^une  12.  1986. 

Mr.  DeConcini:  A  bill  to  allow  States  to  in- 
crease the  maximum  speed  limit  on  inter- 
state highways  in  rural  areas  to  65  miles  per 
hour. 

Modification  of  SS-MiJe-Per-Hour  Speed 
Limit 

Subcommittee:  Surface  Transportation. 

Staff  assigned:  Pamela  Garvie.  Alan 
Maness— Minority  Staff:  Steve  Palmer. 

Congressional  Record  Statements:  Intro- 
duction (57418).  text  (57419). 

Related  Measures:  S.  329.  S.  2325.  a  2665/ 
99th. 

For  further  action  see  HJl.  3129  under 
Matters  of  Interest. 

S.  256S-^une  18, 1986. 

Messrs.  Dole,  Cochran.  Cranston,  Hecht. 
Helms.  Roth,  Rudman.  Weicker,  Wilson:  A 
bill  to  ensure  the  orderly  and  competitive 
development  of  the  telecommunications  in- 
dustry. 


Federal  Telecommunications  Policy  Act  of 
1986. 

Subcommittee:  Communications. 

Staff  assigned:  Katherine  Meier.  Gina 
Keeney— Minority  Staff:  Tom  Cohen. 

Congressional  Record  Statements:  Intro- 
duction (57742).  test  (57744). 

Sept.  10.  16.  1986— Hearings  held. 

Amt.  No.  3261  to  S.  2565— October  8.  1986. 

Mr.  Danforth:  To  ensure  the  orderly  and 
competitive  development  of  the  telecom- 
munications industry. 

Federal  Telecommunications  Policy  Act 

Subcommittee:  Communications 

Staff  assigned:  Katherine  Meier.  Gina 
Keeney— Minority  Staff:  Tom  Cohen. 

Congressional  Record  Statements:  Intro- 
duction (S1S717).  text  (S1S713I. 

S.  2566->Iune  18.  1986. 

Mr.  Hasten:  A  bill  to  encourage  the  safe 
use  of  all  terrain  vehicles  and  improve  con- 
gressional oversight  of  the  regulatory  activi- 
ties of  the  Consumer  Product  Safety  Com- 
mission regarding  such  vehicles. 

AU-terrain  Vehicle  User  Safety  Act 

Subcommittee:  Consumer. 

Staff  assigned:  David  Zorensky.  Chuck 
Harwood— Minority  Staff:  Loretta  Dunn. 

Congressional  Record  Statements:  Intro- 
duction (S7854).  text  (S78SS). 

S.  2S75-June  19.  1986. 

Messrs.  Leahy,  Mathias,  Thurmond,  An- 
drews, Stafford,  DeConcini:  A  bill  to  amend 
title  18,  United  States  Code,  with  respect  to 
the  interception  of  certain  communications, 
other  forms  of  surveillance,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Electronic  Communications  Privacy  Act 
of  1986. 

Subcommittee:  Communications. 

Staff  assigned:  Katherine  Meier,  Dan 
Phythyon— Minority  Staff:  Tom  Cohen. 

Related  Measure:  H.R.  4952/99th. 

June  19,  1986— Referred  to  Committee  on 
Judiciary. 

Sept.  19,  1986— Ordered  reported  by  Com- 
mittee on  Judiciary  with  an  amendment  In 
the  nature  of  a  substitute. 

Sept.  27,  1986— Reported  by  Mr.  Thur- 
mond for  the  Committee  on  Judiciary  with- 
out written  report  (51410S). 

Sept.  27.  1986— Placed  on  the  Calendar. 

Oct.  1,  1986— Referred  to  Committee  on 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation  by 
unanimous  consent  for  a  period  of  24  hours 
and  at  the  end  of  that  time,  the  Committee 
be  discharged,  and  the  bill  be  placed  on  the 
Calendar,  and  if  a  conference  on  the  bill  or 
the  companion,  H.R.  4952,  is  necessary,  that 
two  members  of  the  Commerce  Committee 
be  included  as  Senate  appointed  conferees, 
for  consideration  of  those  matters  that  fall 
under  the  Commerce  Committee  Jiuisdic 
tion  IS144S3). 

Oct.  2,  1986 — Committee  on  Commerce 
Science,  and  Transportation  discharged  pur 
suant  to  order  of  Oct.  1, 1986. 

Oct.  17.  1986— Written  report  filed  by  Mr 
Thurmond  from  Conunittee  on  Judiciary  (S 
Rept.  99-541)  (517153). 

For  further  action  see  H.R.  4952  under 
Matters  of  Interest. 

S.  2583— June  23,  1986. 

Messrs.  Weicker,  HoUings,  Gorton, 
Rudman:  A  bill  to  provide  for  an  Under  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  for  Oceans  and  Atmos- 
phere; an  Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce 
for  Oceans  and  Atmosphere:  a  Chief  Scien- 
tist of  the  National  Oceanic  and  Atmospher- 
ic Administration,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Providing  for  Certain  Positions  in  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce. 

Subcommittee:  National  Ocean  Policy 
Study  and  Science,  Technology,  and  Space. 


Staff  assigned:  Bob  Eisenbud.  Caasle  Phfl- 
lips— Minority  Staff:  Jim  Drewry 

Congressional  Record  Statoncnts:  Intro- 
duction (58183),  text  (58184). 

S.  2594^June  24,  1886. 

Messrs.  Gore,  Gorton:  A  bill  to  require  the 
Office  of  Science  and  Technology  Policy  to 
report  to  the  Congress  on  fiber  optic- 
networks  and  other  options  to  improve  com- 
munications among  supercomputer  centers 
and  users  in  the  United  States. 

Supercomputer  Netvork  Study  Act  of  198S. 

Subcommittee:  Science,  Technology,  and 
Space. 

Staff  assigned:  Cassie  PhiUlps— Minority 
Staff:  Patrick  Windham. 

Congressional  Record  Statements:  Intro- 
duction (S83S9).  text  (58360). 

July  23,  1986— Provisions  incorporated 
into  S.  2184. 

For  further  action  see  S.  2184. 

S.  2611— June  26,  1996. 

Messrs.  Stevens,  Danforth,  Packwood. 
Kassebaum.  Murkowskl,  Gorton,  Dodd:  A 
bill  to  improve  efforts  to  monitor,  assess, 
and  reduce  the  adverse  Impact  of  driftnets. 

Driftnet  Impact  Monitoring,  Assessment, 
and  Control  Act  of  1986. 

Subcommittee:  National  Ocean  Policy 
Study. 

Staff  assigned:  Bob  Eisenbud— Minority 
Staff:  Jim  Drewry. 

Congressional  Record  Statements:  Intro- 
duction (58737),  text  (58738). 

Related  Measure:  H.R.  5208/99th. 

Oct.  9.  1985— Hearing  held  on  subject  (a 
Hrg.  99-562). 

July  23,  1986— Considered  in  executive  ses- 
sion and  ordered  reported  with  amend- 
ments. 

Oct.  6.  1986— Reported  by  Mr.  Danforth 
(S.  Rept.  99-529)  (S1S389). 

S.  2662-July  21.  1986. 

Messrs.  Stevens.  Inouye  (by  request):  A 
bill  to  direct  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion to  enter  Into  certain  contracts  and  con- 
tract amendments  to  develop  and  deregulate 
the  United  States-flag  liner  fleet. 

Liner  Development  Act  of  1986. 

Subcommittee:  Merchant  Marine. 

Staff  assigned:  Bob  Eisenbud.  Brad 
Gilman— Minority  Staff:  Jolui  Hardy. 

July  24.  1986— Hearing  held  (S.  Hrg.  99- 
994). 

S.  2664^July  21.  1986. 

Mr.  Gorton:  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  for  the 
programs  of  the  National  Bureau  of  Stand- 
ards for  fiscal  year  1987,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

A^ationot  Bureau  of  Standards  Authoriza- 
tion Act  for  Fiscal  Year  1987. 

Subcommittee:  Science,  Technology,  and 
Space. 

Staff  assigned:  Cassie  Phillips,  Charlie 
Faust— Minority  Staff:  Patrick  Windham. 

Congressional  Record  Statements:  Intro- 
duction (59391).  text  (59392). 

Related  Measure:  H.R.  4354/99th. 

Apr.  10,  1986— Hearing  held  on  subject  (S. 
Hrg.  99-720). 

July  23, 1986— Considered  in  executive  ses- 
sion and  ordered  reported. 

Aug.  13,  1986— Reported  by  Mr.  Danforth 
(S.  Rept.  99-399)  (S11S78). 

Oct.  3  1986— Indefinitely  postponed  by  the 
Senate  by  unanimous  consent  (1S094). 

For  further  action  see  H.R.  4354  under 
Matters  of  Interest. 

S.  2665— July  21,  1986. 

Messrs.  Symms,  Burdick,  Hecht,  Abdnor. 
Melcher,  Bentsen,  Cochran,  Simpson. 
DeConcini,  Hatch,  Baucus,  Domenicl,  Grass- 
ley,    Humphrey,    Wallop.    lAxalt.    Gramm. 
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Nkkles.  MeCIure.  Kxon:  A  bill  to  amend  the 
T^**"*"'  *"»*—'"■'  need  limit  law. 


Aug.  7.  1986 — Considered  in  executive  ses-        Aug. 
slon  and  ordered  reported.  slon. 


February  26,  1987 

I 

7,  1986— Considered  In  executive  ses- 


February  26,  1987 
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Sept.  23,  1986— Cloture  motion  on  motion 


Subcommittee:  Communications. 
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Nkklea.  Mediuc  Kxim:  A  bill  to  amend  the 
iMittnml  maTlnwiin  meed  limit  law. 
NmtkMmia9miUmULegiala:hon. 
Bubtnmmlttee:  Surface  Tranaportation. 
SUff    iiTr*fT^-    PameU    Oarvie.    Alan 
-Minority  Staff:  Steve  Palmer. 

Record  Statement:   Intro- 

Related  Meaaurec  8.  339.  8.  3335.  S.  2552/ 
Nth. 

Sept.  33.  1966— ProvlBicms  incorporated  as 
Amt.  No.  3671  to  HJl.  3129.  Federal-Aid 
Hichway  Act  of  1966  1133191. 

a  366-July  31. 1966. 

Ifaan.  Bumpoa.  Ford:  A  bill  to  provide 
for  a  atiidy  by  the  Federal  Communications 
OommlHkm  of  the  mcryption  of  certain 
tdevlaian  procrammlnc.  and  ensure  the 
aTaaaUlity  of  certain  «)crypted  program- 
mine  for  private  viewing  under  competitive 
market  coDdttkna. 

Cowtprehetuive  SateUiU  Dish  Ovmera 
rairmenAetoflMt. 

Sobeoaamlttee:  Communications. 

Staff  aarigned:  lEatherine  Meier,  IJan 
Ptaythyon— Minority  Staff:  Tom  Cohen. 

Congicaaional  ReoHT)  Statements:  Intro- 
duction IS9393K  text  (S9394i. 

Related  Meanires:  S.  1618.  S.  2290.  S. 
3703.  8.  3633.  HJi.  3969/99th. 

July  31. 1966— Hearing  held  on  subject  (S. 
Hrg.  99-977). 

&  3671-July  33. 1986. 

Meaara.  Gore.  Saaaer.  A  bill  to  promote  air 
aafety  and  for  otbn'  purposes. 

AirSnfet^ 

Subaxnmlttee:  Aviation. 

Staff  aaaigned:  Pamela  Garvie,  Patty 
Halm— Minority  Staff:  Steve  Palmer. 

S.  3669-July  34.  1986. 

Meaars.  Kennedy.  Gore:  A  bill  to  provide 
for  the  establiahment  of  standards  and  la- 
beling by  the  Consumer  Product  Safety 
Commiaalon  for  certain  products,  and  for 
other  purposea. 

OuU  Injurg  Prevention  AmendmenU  of 
iMC 

Subcommittee:  Constmier. 

Staff  aaaigned:  David  2^rensk:y,  Chuclc 
Harwood— Minority  Staff:  Loretta  Dunn. 

Congreaaional  Record  Statement:  Intro- 
duction 1S9S31t. 

S.  2703-^uly  30. 1986. 

Mr.  Gore:  A  bUl  entitled  the  "Satellite 
Television  Open  Maricet  Act  of  1986." 

SaUaUe  TeievUion  Open  Market  Act  of 
iMS. 

Subcommittee:  Communications. 

Staff  aaaigned:  Katherine  Meier,  Dan 
Phythyon— Minority  Staff:  Tom  Cohen. 

Congreaaional  Record  Statements:  Intro- 
ducUon  fS9»99).  text  (S9S99) 

Related  Measures:  S.  1618,  S.  2290.  S. 
3666.  S.  3833.  HJl.  3989/99th. 

July  31.  1986— Hearing  held  on  subject  (S. 
Hrg.  99-977). 

&  3703  (Public  Law  99-435)— July  30,  1986. 

Meaars.  Dole.  Metzenbaum.  Byrd.  Chafee, 
Cranston.  Weicker.  Inouye.  Danforth.  Hol- 
Ungs.  Kaawhaiim.  Kennedy,  Stafford, 
Kerry,  Wilaon.  Simon.  Exon,  Riegle,  Grass- 
ley.  Zorinsky.  DeConcini,  Pacliwood:  A  bUl 
to  amend  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958 
to  provide  that  prohibitions  of  discrimina- 
tion against  handicapped  individuals  shaU 
apply  to  air  carriers. 

ilir  Carrier  Acce**  Act  of  1986. 

Subcommittee:  Aviation. 

Staff  aaaigned:  Pamela  Garvie.  Patty 
Hahn— Minority  Staff:  Steve  Palmer. 

Congreaaional  Record  Statements:  Intro- 
ducti«m  (S9t99t.  text  (S9900K 

Rdated  Measure:  HJl.  5154.  H.R.  5274/ 
99tb. 


Aug.  7.  1986 — Considered  in  executive  ses- 
sion and  ordered  reported. 

Aug.  13,  1986— Reported  by  SLr.  Danforth 
(S.  Rept.  99-400)  (S11S7V. 

Aug.  15,  1986— Passed  the  Senate  by  voice 
vote  (SI  1784 J. 

Sept.  8,  1986— Referred  to  House  Commit- 
tee on  Public  WorlLs  and  Transportation. 

Sept.  18.  1986— House  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  Transportation  dis- 
charged by  unanimous  consent. 

Sept.  18,  1986— Passed  the  House  by  voice 
vote  (H7193). 

Oct.  2.  1986— Signed  by  the  President  as 
Public  Law  99-435. 

a  2708-August  1.  1986. 

Mr.  Gorton:  A  bill  to  authorize  certain  at- 
moepheric  and  satellite  programs  and  func- 
tions of  the  National  Oceanic  and  Atmos- 
pheric Administration,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

National  Oceanic  and  Atmosptieric  Ad- 
ministration Atmospheric  and  Satellite  Fro- 
gman Authorization  Act  0/1986. 

SLbcommittee:  Science,  Technology,  and 
Space. 

9tAft  assigned:  Cassie  Phillips,  Charlie 
Pattst— Minority  Staff:  Jim  Drewry. 

Oongressional  Record  Statements:  Intro- 
duction (S1018Z),  text  (S10183). 

Apr.  15,  1986— Hearing  held  on  subject  (S. 
Hrg.  (99-769) 

Aug.  7,  1986— Considered  In  executive  ses- 
sion and  ordered  reported  with  an  amend- 
ment In  the  nature  of  a  substitute. 

Oct.  2,  1986— Reported  by  Mr.  Danforth 
(with  additional  views)  (S.  Rept.  99-518) 
IS14790J. 

a  2709-August  1.  1986. 

Mr.  Specter:  A  bill  to  amend  the  Motor 
Vehicle  Information  and  Cost  Savings  Act 
to  require  certain  information  to  l>e  filed  in 
registering  the  title  of  motor  vehicles,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

Uniform  Title  Legislation. 

Subcommittee:  Surface  Transportation. 

Staff  assigned:  Pamela  Garvie,  Alan 
Maness— Minority  Staff:  Loretta  Dunn. 

(Songressional  Record  Statement:  Intro- 
duction (S10183I. 

Related  Measures:  S.  475,  H.R.  780/99th. 

For  further  action  see  S.^VS. 

a  2713— Augiist  4,  1986. 

Messrs.  Kassebaum,  Danforth:  A  bill  to 
amend  title  408  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act 
of  1958  to  ensure  the  preservation  of  em- 
ployee seniority  rights  in  airline  mergers 
and  similar  transactions. 

Section  408  of  Federal  Aviation  Act. 

Subconunittee:  Aviation. 

Staff  assigned:  Pamela  Garvie,  Patty 
Hahn— Minority  Staff:  Steve  Palmer. 

Related  Measure:  H.R.  4S38/99th. 

a  2714— August  5,  1986. 

Messrs.  Gorton,  Danforth;  A  bill  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  for  the  National  Aer- 
onautics and  Space  Administration  for  re- 
search and  development,  space  flight,  con- 
trol and  data  communications,  construction 
of  facilities,  and  research  and  program  man- 
agement, and  for  other  purposes. 

National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration Act,  1986. 

Subcommittee:  Science,  Technology,  and 
Space. 

Staff  assigned:  Cassie  Phillips,  Pete  Per- 
kins-Minority staff:  Marty  Kress. 

Congressional  Record  Statements:  Intro- 
duetion  (S10319),  text  (S10320). 

Related  Measures:  S.  2718.  H.R.  4691, 
H.R.5495/99th. 

Mar.  20.  Apr.  10,  16,  23,  May  8,  Aug.  5. 
1966— Hearings  held  on  subject  (S.  Hrg.  99- 
973). 


Aug.  7,  1986— Considered  in  executive  ses- 
sion. 

Aug.  14.  1986— Considered  in  executive 
session  and  ordered  reported  with  an 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute. 

Sept.  39,  1986— Reported  by  Mr.  Danforth 
(together  with  additional  views)  (S.  Rept. 
99-501)  (514317). 

Oct.  10,  1986— Indefinitely  postponed  by 
the  Senate  by  voice  vote  (S1S862J. 

For  further  action  see  H.R.  5495  under 
Matters  of  Interest. 

S.  2718-August  5,  1986. 

Messra  Riegle,  Rollings,  Gore,  Rockefel- 
ler A  bill  to  authorize  appropriations  for 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration for  research  and  development, 
space  fight,  control  and  data  communica- 
tions, construction  of  facilities,  and  research 
and  program  management,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Civilian  Space  Frogram  Restoration  Act, 
1986. 

Subcommittee:  Science,  Technology,  and 
Space. 

Staff  assigned:  Cassie  Phillips.  Pete  Per- 
kins—Mfciority  Staff:  Marty  Kress. 

Congrtssional  Record  Statements:  Intro- 
duction IS10435K  text  (S10436J. 

Related  Measures:  S.  2714,  H.R.  4691/ 
99th. 

For  further  action  see  S.  2714. 

S.  2723— August  6,  1986. 

Messrs.  Kerry,  Kennedy:  A  bill  to  waive 
the  required  congressional  review  period  for 
a  natural  gas  pipeline  to  be  built  by  Tennes- 
see Gas  Pipeline  Company  across  certain 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers  lands  in  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Building  of  Natural  Gas  Pipeline. 

Subcommittee:  Surface  Transportation. 

Staff  assigned:  Pamela  Garvie— Minority 
Staff:  Linda  Morgan. 

S.  2743— August  12.  1986. 

Mr.  Pdl:  A  bill  to  provide  limits  in  the  tort 
system,  And  for  other  purposes. 

Liability  Insurance  Reform  Act  1986. 

SutKommittee:  Consumer. 

Staff  assigned:  David  Zorensky— Minority 
Staff:  Amy  Bondurant. 

Congressional  Record  Statements:  Intro- 
duction (511438),  text  (S11440). 

S.  276(1-August  14,  1986. 

Messrs.  Danforth,  Kasten,  Pressler,  Long, 
Ford,  Dodd:  An  orignial  bill  to  regulate 
interstate  commerce  by  providing  for  a  uni- 
form product  liability  law,  uid  for  other 
purposes. 

Produtt  Liability  Reform  Act 

Sul)coBimittee:  Consumer. 

Staff  gssigned:  David  Zorensky— Minority 
Staff:  Amy  Bondurant. 

Congressional  Record  Statements:  Intro- 
duction (811742),  text  <SepL  8.  1986  S12071). 

Related  Measures:  S.  100,  Amt.  16  to  S. 
100.  Amt.  100  to  S.  100,  Amt.  1814  to  S.  100. 
S.  1999,  Amt.  1951  to  S.  1999.  Amt.  1968  to 
Amt.  1951  to  S.  1999,  S.  2794/99th. 

June  26,  1986— Considered  in  executive 
session  and  ordered  reported  as  an  original 
bill. 

Aug.  14,  1986— Reported  by  Mr.  Danforth 
without  written  report  and  placed  on  Calen- 
dar. 

Aug.  15,  1986— Written  report  filed  by 
Senator  Danforth  (with  additional  and  mi- 
nority views)  (S.  Rept.  99-422)  (S11928). 

Sept.  17.  1986— Senate  began  consider- 
ation of  motion  to  proceed  to  consideration 
of  the  bill  (SI 2747). 

Sept.  32,  23,  1986— Senate  continued  con- 
sideration of  motion  to  proceed  to  consider- 
ation of  the  bUl  (S13202,  S13269). 


Sept.  33.  1966— Cloture  motion  on  motion 
to  proceed  presented  in  the  Senate  (S13276). 

Sept.  35,  1966— Cloture  invoked  on  a  roll- 
caU  vote  of  97  yeas  to  1  nay  (S13684). 

Sept.  25.  1986— Senate  passed  motion  to 
proceed  to  consideration  of  the  bill  on  a 
rollcall  vote  of  84  yeas  to  13  nays  (S13684). 

Sept.  25,  1986— Returned  to  the  Calendar 
by  unanimous  consent  (SI 3709). 

S.  2780— August  15,  1986. 

Messrs.  Durenburger,  Stafford:  A  bill  enti- 
Ued  the  "Pipeline  Safety  Act  of  1986." 

Pipeline  Safety  Act  of  1986. 

Subcommittee:  Surface  Transportation. 

Staff  assigned:  Pamela  Garvie— Minority 
Staff:  Linda  Morgan. 

Congressional  Record  Statements:  Intro- 
duction (S119S6).  text  (S119S8). 

S.  2794— September  3,  1986. 

Messrs.  Danforth,  Denton,  Harldn,  I*res- 
sler.  Gam,  Abdnor,  Heinz,  Kasten,  Gold- 
water,  Dole,  Kassebaum,  Inouye,  Simpson, 
Exon,  Specter,  Zorinsky,  Wallop.  Miu-kow- 
ski:  An  original  bill  to  regulate  interstate 
commerce  by  providing  for  uniform  stand- 
ards of  liability  for  harm  arising  out  of  gen- 
eral aviation  accidents. 

General  Aviation  Accident  Liability 
Standards  Act  of  1986. 

Subcommittee:  Aviation. 

Staff  assigned:  Pamela  Garvie,  Patty 
Hahn— Minority  Staff:  Amy  Bondurant, 
Steve  Palmer. 

Related  Measures:  Amt.  1823  to  S.  100,  S. 
1999,  Amt.  1951  to  S.  1999,  Amt.  1968  to 
Amt.  1951  to  S.  1999,  S.  2760/99th. 

June  18,  1986— Hearing  held  on  subject  (S. 
Hrg.  99-837). 

Aug.  7.  1986— Considered  in  executive  ses- 
sion and  ordered  reported  as  an  original  bill. 

Sept.  3,  1986— Reported  by  Mr.  Danforth 
(S.  Rept.  99-428)  (S120S7). 

Sept.  19,  1986— Provisions  failed  to  t>e  at- 
tached as  an  amendment  to  S.  2706.  Budget 
Reconciliation. 

S.  2804— September  10.  1986. 

Mr.  Kasten:  A  bill  to  amend  the  provisions 
of  title  49,  United  States  Code,  to  provide 
for  a  more  competitive  interstate  household 
goods  transport  sector. 

Households  Goods  Transport  Competition 
Improvements  Act  of  1986. 

Subcommittee:  Surface  Transportation. 

Staff  assigned:  Pamela  Garvie.  Alan 
Maness— Minority  Staff:  Linda  Morgan. 

S.  2807-September  10,  1986. 

Mr.  Danforth:  An  original  bill  to  amend 
the  Independent  Safety  Board  Act  of  1974 
to  authorize  appropriations  for  fiscal  years 
1987, 1988,  and  1989,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Independent  Safety  Board  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1986. 

Subcommittee:  Surface  Transportation. 

Staff  assigned:  Pamela  Garvie,  Gerri 
HaU— Minority  Staff:  Steve  Palmer. 

Related  Measure:  H.R.  4961 /99th. 

July  22,  1986— Hearing  held  on  subject  (S. 
hrg.  99-956). 

Aug.  7,  1986— Considered  in  executive  ses- 
sion and  ordered  reported  as  an  original  bill. 

Sept.  10.  1986— Reported  by  Mr.  Danforth 
(S.  Rept.  99-437)  (SI  2296). 

Oct.  10,  1986— Indefinitely  postponed  by 
the  Senate  by  voice  vote  (S1S86S). 

For  further  action  see  H.R.  4961  under 
Matters  of  Interest. 

S.  2823-September  16,  1986. 

Messrs.  Gore,  Ford,  Bumpers,  Cochran, 
Sasser.  McCoimell:  A  bill  to  amend  th^ 
Communications  Act  of  1934  to  provide  for 
security  and  fair  marketing  practices  for 
certain  encrypted  satellite  communications. 

Satellite  Television  Security  and  Fair 
Marketing  Act. 


91-0G8  O-8S-40  (Ft  S) 


Subcommittee:  CommunicaUons. 

Staff  assigned:  Katherine  Meier.  Dan 
Phythyon— Minority  Staff:  Tom  Cohen. 

Congressional  Record  Statements:  Intro- 
duction (S12603).  text  (S1260S). 

Related  Measures:  S.  1618,  S.  2290,  S  2666, 
S  2702,  H.R.  3989/99th. 

July  31,  1986— Hearing  held  on  subject  (S. 
Hrg.  99-977). 

S.  2833— September  18.  1986. 

Mr.  Specter.  A  bill  entitled  the  "Conrail 
Privatization  Act  of  1986." 

Conrail  Privatization  Act  of  1986. 

Sutx»mmlttee:  Surface  Transportation. 

Staff  assigned:  Pamela  Garvie— Minority 
Staff:  Linda  Morgan. 

Congressional  Record  Statements:  Intro- 
duction (S12904),  text  (S12905). 

For  further  action  see  H.R.  5300  under 
Matters  of  Interest. 

S.  2837-September  18,  1986. 

Mr.  Pell:  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Federal  Elec- 
tion Campaign  Act  of  1971  to  provide  free 
radio  and  television  time  to  national  com- 
mittees in  elections  for  Federal  office. 

Free  Political  Broadcasting  Act  of  1986. 

Subcommittee:  Communications. 

Staff  assigned:  Katherine  Meier,  Dan 
Phythyon— Minority  Staff:  Tom  Cohen. 

Congressional  Record  Statement:  Intro- 
duction (SI  2918). 

S.  2852  (Public  Law  99-618)— September 
23.  1986. 

Mr.  Trible:  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  to  release  restric- 
tions on  the  use  of  certain  property  con- 
veyed to  the  Peninsula  Airport  Commission. 
Virginia,  for  airport  purposes. 

Use  of  Property  for  Airport  Purposes. 

Subconunittee:  Aviation. 

Staff  assigned:  Pamela  Garvie,  Patty 
Hahn— Minority  Staff:  Steve  Palmer. 

Related  Measure:  H.R.  5379/99th. 

Sept.  24.  1986— Considered  in  executive 
session  and  ordered  reported. 

Sept.  26,  1986— Reported  by  Mr.  Danforth 
without  written  report  (SI  3840). 

Oct.  9,  1986— Pnssed  the  Senate  with  an 
amendment  by  voice  vote  (S1S783). 

Oct.  17,  1986— Passed  the  House  by  voice 
vote  (H11309). 

Nov.  6„  1986— Signed  by  the  President  as 
Public  Law  99-618. 

S.  2877— September  25,  1986. 

Mr.  Cranston:  A  bill  to  amend  section 
312(c)  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958, 
relating  to  research  and  development,  to  re- 
quire the  Secretary  of  Transportation  to 
assure  the  development  of  a  collision  avoid- 
ance system  for  use  on  all  civil  and  military 
aircraft  of  the  United  States  in  the  interest 
of  air  safety. 

Development  of  Collision  Avoidance  Sys- 
tems for  Aircraft 

Subcommittee:  Aviation. 

Staff  assigned:  Pamela  Garvie,  Patty 
Hahn— Minority  Staff:  Steve  Palmer. 

Congressional  Record  Statements:  Intro- 
duction (S13726),  text  (S13727). 

S.  2910— October  7.  1986 

Mr.  Murkowski:  A  bill  to  clarify  the  defini- 
tion of  "vessels  of  the  United  States"  in  the 
Magnuson  Fishery  Conversion  and  Manage- 
ment Act. 

Definition  of  Vessels  of  the  United  States. 

Subcommittee:  Merchant  Marine. 

Staff  assigned:  Bob  Eisenbud,  Brad 
Oilman- Minority  Staff:  Jim  Drewry. 

Congressional  Record  Statements:  Intro- 
duction and  text  (S1SS19). 

Related  Measure:  H.R.  5658/99th. 

S.  2939— October  16, 1986. 

Mr.  RockefeUer  A  bill  to  amend  the 
Motor  Vehicle  Information  and  Cost  Sav- 


ings Act  to  provide  for  the  appropriate 
treatment  of  methanol. 

Methanol  Vehi(^  Promotion  Act  of  19tt. 

Subcommittee:  Siu^ace  Transportation. 

Staff  assigned:  Pamela  Garvie,  Alan 
Maness— Minority  Staff:  Cheryl  Wallace. 

Congressional  Record  Statements:  Intro- 
duction (S16797),  text  (516798). 

S.  2945— October  17,  1966. 

Messrs.  lAutenlterg,  Simon,  Cranston, 
Moynlhan,  Dodd,  Bradley,  Metzenbaum. 
Kerry:  A  bill  to  provide  for  rehiring  certain 
former  air  traffic  controllers. 

Rehinng  of  Certain  Former  Air  Traffic 
ControUers. 

Subcommittee:  Aviation. 

Staff  assigned:  Pamela  Garvie.  Patty 
Hahn— Minority  Staff:  Steve  Palmer. 

Congressional  Record  Statements:  Intro- 
duction and  text  (S17162). 

S.  2947-October  17.  1986. 

Mr.  Murkowski:  A  bill  to  provide  domestic 
observers  on  U.S.  fishing  vessels. 

Domestic  Observers  on  V.S.  Fishing  Ves- 
sels. 

Subcommittee:  Merchant  Marine. 

Staff  assigned:  Bob  Eisenbud— Minority 
Staff:  Jim  Drewry. 

Congressional  Record  Statements:  Intro- 
duction and  text  (SI  7163). 

Total  bills:  192:  total  amendments:  9. 

Senate  CoNcuitREirT  Resolutioiis 

(Italic  numl>ers  In  parenthesis  refer  to  the 
pages  of  the  daily  edition  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record) 

S.  Con.  Res.  34— March  28. 1985. 

Mr.  Pell:  A  concurrent  resolution  to 
affirm  the  national  policy  of  metric  conver- 
sion tienef  itting  the  United  States. 

Affirmation  of  National  Policy  of  Metric 
Conversion. 

Subcommittee:  Science,  Technology,  and 
Space. 

Staff  assigned:  Cassie  Phillips,  Charlie 
Faust— Minority  Staff:  Patrick  Windham. 

Congressional  Record  Statements:  Intro- 
duction (53718),  text  (53717). 

Related  Measure:  S.  Con.  Res.  92/99th. 

S.  Con.  Res.  44— April  24.  1985. 

Mr.  Bradley:  A  concurrent  resolution  re- 
lating to  a  permanent  site  for  the  Olympic 
Games. 

Permanent  Site  for  the  Olympic  Games. 

Subcommittee:  Business,  Trside,  and  Tour- 
ism. 

Staff  assigned:  Gerri  Hall— Minority  Staff: 
David  St.  John. 

Congressional  Record  Statements:  Intro- 
duction and  text  (S4706). 

S.  Con.  Res.  66— September  18.  1985. 

Mr.  Gore:  A  concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  pro- 
curement of  the  new  U.S.  weather  radar 
system.  NEXRAD,  continue  on  schedule 
and  according  to  the  established  minimum 
requirements  agreed  to  by  the  National 
Weather  Service,  the  Federal  Aviation  Ad- 
ministration, and  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. 

Continuation  of  Procurement  of  New 
Weather  Radar  System  (NEXRAD). 

Subcommittee:  Science,  Technology,  and 
Space. 

Staff  assigned:  Cassie  Phillips,  Charlie 
Faust— Minority  Staff:  Jim  Drewry,  Steve 
Palmer. 

Congressional  Statement:  Introduction 
and  text  (S11712). 

Related  Measures:  S.  1637,  H.  Con.  Res. 
167/99th. 

S.  Con.  Res.  86— November  7, 1985. 
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BuBBplmjr,  Rwdman:  A  ooncur- 
MOtattoB     ^in  Ml  f  t"'^**"g     Sharon 
MeAnUfXe  on  her  Mlectlon  aa  the 
fkit  twrhnr  in  mMee.  And  for  other  pur- 


OwfffMlaMoiM  to  nnt  TmOtitT  in  Space 
Seienoe.  Technolosy.  and 


fluff  aaigDed:  Curie  Fhilllpa,  Peter  Per- 
ktna-mnorttir  fltatf:  Marty  Kreaa. 

riiamiailiaial  Reoofd  Statements:  Intro- 
dkiotlan  and  tot  (S15J45). 

IMatad  Meaaare:  H.  Con.  Res.  231/»9th. 

a  Ohl  Rea.  9S-Deoeinber  ».  19S5. 

MaaBB.  FeU.  Inouye:  A  ooncurrent  resolu- 
tton  to  affbm  the  national  policy  of  metric 
eateratan  beneftttnc  the  United  SUtes. 

AmrwMtitm  cf  MatUmal  PoHcv  of  Metric 
Oraacrrioa. 

Sobeammlttee:  Sdenoe.  Technology,  and 
Space. 

Staff  aHicned:  Caasie  Phillips,  Charlie 
nuiat— ICnonty  Staff:  Patrick  Windham. 

OoacnaaiaaaJ  Record  Statements:  Intro- 
duction and  text  (Si  7245K 

Related  Ifennre:  S.  Con.  Res.  34/99tb. 

&  Con.  Rea.^)ecember  13. 1985. 

Ifeani.  Metaenbamn.  Packwood,  Moyni- 
han.  Focd.  Prooanire.  Hollings.  DeConcini. 
Zortnaky,  Thumond.  Abdnor.  Sait>anes. 
Hekn.  Oam.  Kattm.  Olenn.  Matsunaca:  A 
oaneuirent  reaolution  to  recosnize  and 
honor  the  contributions  of  Consumers 
Unkm. 

ReeoffniUtm  of  ContrUnitiona  of  Consum- 
en  VnUm. 

Subcommittee:  Consumer. 

Staff  aetifT^-  Chuck  Hardwood— Minori- 
ty Staff:  Amy  Booduiant. 

Congnaaktnal  Record  Statements:  Intro- 
duetkm  and  text  tSl  UZi). 

13.   190   Considered   in   executive 
I  and  ordered  reported. 
at.  19M— Reported  by  Mr.  Danforth 
wltbout  written  rqwrt  fS3274). 

Ifar.  25.  196»-Paaaed  the  Senate  (S33S0J. 

Apr.  S.  1M0— Referred  to  House  Commit- 
tee on  Baergy  and  Conunerce. 

May  XX.  1986— House  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Oommo'ce  diacharged  by  unani- 
mous eonaent. 

May  22,  1988— Passed  the  House  by  voice 
vote(HSa4X). 

&  Con.  Rea.  137-May  7, 1988. 

Meaaers.  Heflln.  Hollings.  Zorinsky,  Exon, 
Boren.  Rlegle,  Bunwers.  Long.  Nunn. 
Rockefdler.  Stevena,  Simpson,  Matsunaga: 
A  omcurrent  reaolution  expressing  the 
aenae  of  the  Congrea  that  the  Federal  Oov- 
emraent  take  immediate  steps  to  support  a 
national  STORM  program. 

Snjnort  for  National  STORM  Program. 

Sabcommlttee:  Science.  Technology,  and 


Staff  aaaigned:  Cassie  Philllpa.  CharUe 
Faust— Mhwrlty  Staff:  Jim  Drewry. 

CongTHaknal  Record  Statements:  Intro- 
duction tS55$$).  text  (SSSe?). 

June  3. 1988— Considered  in  executive  ses- 
sion  and   ordered   reported   with   amend- 


June  28. 1988— Reported  by  Mr.  E>anforth 
with  an  amendment  (8.  Rept.  99-328) 
(S»r$i}. 

July  1ft.  Isaft-Paaaed  the  Senate  ^59073/ 

July  21. 1988— Referred  to  House  Commit- 
tee on  Science  and  Technology. 

&  Con.  Rea.  148-^une  9. 1988. 

Abdnor.    Kaaaebaum.    Andrews, 
r.  Sxon:  A  ooncurrent  resolution  on 
the  ¥1inHsl  Air  Service  Program. 

MainUUning  JEssenfUU  Air  Service  Pro- 


Subcommittee:  Ariatlon. 


Staff  assigned:  Patty  Hahn— Minority 
Staff:  Steve  Palmer. 

Cangressional  Record  Statements:  Intro- 
duction and  text  (S7113). 

ReUted  Measure:  H.  Con.  Res.  339/99th. 

Skhate  Joiht  RXSOLUnORS 
(Italic  numbers  In  parenthesis  refer  to  the 

pages  of  the  daily  edition  of  the  Congres- 

sianal  Record) 

S.J.  Res.  336  (Public  Law  99-823)— April 
29. 1986. 

lAessrs.  Oam,  Olenn:  A  Joint  resolution  to 
express  the  sense  of  Congress  on  recogni- 
tion of  the  contribution  of  the  seven  Ctial- 
lenger  astronauts  by  supporting  establish- 
meat  of  a  Children's  Challenge  Center  for 
Space  Science. 

Sttablithment  for  the  Children's  Challenge 
Center  for  Space  Science 

Sabcommlttee:  Science,  Technology,  and 
Space. 

Staff  assigned:  Cassie  Phillips,  Pete  Per- 
Una— Minority  Staff:  Mary  Kress. 

Congressional  Record  Statements:  Intro- 
duction and  text  (SSOZl). 

July  23, 1986— Considered  in  executive  ses- 
sion and  ordered  reported. 

Sept.  15,  1986— Provisions  incorporated  as 
Amt.  No.  2821  to  S.  1311,  National  Air  and 
Space  Museum  Authorization  (S12S93). 

Sept.  29,  1986— Reported  by  Mr.  Danforth 
(S.  Rept.  99-502)  IS14217). 

Oct.  1,  1986— Passed  the  Senate  by  voice 
vote  (S14440K 

Oct.  2,  1986— Referred  to  House  Commit- 
tee on  Science  and  Technology. 

Oct.  17,  1986— House  Committee  on  Sci- 
ence and  Technology  discharged  by  luiani- 
moMs  consent. 

Oct.  17.  1986— Passed  the  House  amended 
by  »olce  vote  IH11477). 

Oct.  18,  1986— Senate  agreed  to  the  House 
amendment  by  voice  vote  (SI  73 13 J. 

Nov.  6,  1986— Signed  by  the  President  as 
Public  Law  99.622. 

Sen  ATB  RESOLunoif  s 
(Italic  numbers  in  parenthesis  refer  to  the 

pages  of  the  daily  edition  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record) 

S.  Res.  35— January  3, 1985. 

Messrs.  Goldwater,  Helms,  Boschwitz, 
Kagsebaum,  Gore,  Laxalt:  A  resolution  to 
express  the  sense  of  the  Senate  relative  to 
discriminatory  and  unduly  restrictive  State 
and  local  regulation  of  home  satellite  anten- 
nae 

Restrictioru  on  Home  Satellite  Antennas. 

Subcommittee:  Communications. 

Staff  assigned:  Katherine  Meier— Minori- 
ty Staff:  Tom  Cohen. 

Cbngressioiua  Record  Statements:  Intro- 
duotion  and  text  (S3S6}. 

S,  Res.  36-^anuary  3,  1985. 

Messrs.  Goldwater,  Boschwitz:  A  resolu- 
tioB  to  express  the  sense  of  the  Senate  rela- 
tive to  unduly  restrictive  State  and  local 
regulation  of  amateur  radio  antennas. 

OestrictUms  on  Amateur  Radio  Antennas. 

Shbcommlttee:  Communications. 

Staff  assigned:  Katherine  Meier— Minori- 
ty Staff:  Tom  Cohen. 

Oongressional  Record  Statements:  Intro- 
duction and  text  IS3S7). 

a  Res.  72— February  19,  1985. 

Messrs.  Heinz,  Specter  A  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  of  the  United 
States  should  seek  legislation  authorizing  a 
contingent  public  offering  of  ConraU  stock. 

Public  Offering  of  ConraU  Stock. 

aubcommittee:  Surface  Transportation. 


Staff  agsigned:  Pamela  Garvie— Minority 
Staff:  Linda  Morgan. 

Congregaional  Record  Statements:  Intro- 
ducUon  (tl44SJ.  text  (S1444). 

ReUte4  Measurea:  8.  484,  S.  485,  S.  838.  S. 
1137,  S.  lMl/99th. 

Note:  J«ne  12.  1988— Hearing  held  on  sub- 
ject (S.  Hk«.  99-227). 

For  further  action  see  H.R.  5300  under 
Matters  of  Interest. 

S.  Res.  107— March  22.  1985. 

Mr.  Danforth:  An  original  resolution  au- 
thorizing expenditures  by  the  Committee  on 
Commence,  Science,  and  Transportation. 

Authoriges  Committee  Expenditures 
tt3.762.lSt). 

Full  Cotnmittee. 

Staff  gssigned:  Allen  Moore— Minority 
Staff:  Ratph  Everett. 

Mar.  8,  1985— Considered  in  executive  ses- 
sion and  Ordered  reported  as  an  original  res- 
olution. 

Mar.  22,  1985— Reported  by  Mr.  Danforth 
without  Written  report  and  referred  to  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration  (S3424). 

Apr.  2%  1985— Hearing  held  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules. 

For  further  action  see  S.  Res.  145  under 
Matters  of  Interest. 

S.  Res.  178— June  6.  1985. 

Messrs.  Evans,  Metzenbaum,  Danforth, 
Eagleton,  Heinz,  Weicker,  Proxmire,  Cohen. 
Inouye,  Matsunaga,  Lautenberg,  Gorton, 
Boschwitz,  Pell,  Baucus,  Oanston,  Hollings, 
Kerry,  Harkin,  Keimedy:  A  resolution  to 
urge  the  Administrator  of  the  National 
Highway  Traffic  Safety  Administration  to 
retain  the  current  automobile  fuel  economy 
standard. 

Retention  of  Current  Automobile  Fuel 
Economu  Standards. 

Subcommittee:  Suiiace  Transportation. 

Staff  assigned:  Alan  Maness— Minority 
Staff:  Loretta  Dunn. 

Congressional  Record  Statements:  Intro- 
duction and  text  fS768S/. 

June  20,  July  17,  1985— Hearings  held  (S. 
Hrg  99-313).  Oct.  23,  1985— Provisions  incor- 
porated into  H.R.  3244,  DOT  Appropria- 
tions, as  Evans  Amt.  No.  848  (S138S9). 

S.  Res.  180-^une  14, 1985. 

Mr.  Danforth:  An  original  resolution  waiv- 
ing section  402(a)  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Act  of  1974  with  respect  to  the  con- 
sideration of  S.  1279. 

Budget  Waiver  for  S.  1279. 

Subcommittee:  Science,  Technology,  and 
Space. 

Staff  gssigned:  Charlie  Faust— Minority 
Staff:  Mirty  Kress. 

June  13,  1985— Considered  in  executive 
session  «id  ordered  reported  as  an  original 
resolution. 

June  It.  1985— Reported  by  Mr.  Danforth 
without  written  report  and  referred  to  Com- 
mittee oa  Budget  (S8239). 

June  2t.  1985— Reported  by  Mr.  Domenici 
of  the  Oommlttee  on  Budget  without  writ- 
ten report  (SS644). 

June  28,  1985— Passed  the  Senate  by  voice 
vote  (SH23). 
S.  Res.  203-July  24. 1985. 
Mr.  Danforth:  An  original  resolution  waiv- 
ing  section    402(a)    of    the    Congressional 
Budget  Act  of  1974  with  respect  to  the  con- 
sideraUon  of  HJl.  2796. 
Budget  Waiver  for  H.R.  2796. 
Subcommittee:  Aviation. 
Staff  gasigned:  Steve  Johnson— Minority 
Staff:  Steve  Palmer. 

ConiTOBional  Record  Statements:  Intro- 
duction imd  text  (S9974). 


July  18, 1986— Considered  in  executive  ses- 
sion and  ordered  reported  as  an  original  res- 
olution. 

July  24,  1985— Reported  by  Mr.  Danforth 
without  written  report  and  referred  to  Com- 
mittee on  the  Budget  (S9974). 

July  25,  1985— Reported  by  Mr.  Domenici 
of  the  Committee  on  Budget  without  writ- 
ten report  <S10077K 

July  25,  1985— Passed  the  Senate  by  voice 
vote  <S10069>. 

S.  Res.  254— November  4.  1985. 

Mr.  Danforth:  An  original  resolution  waiv- 
ing section  402(a)  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Act  of  1974  with  respect  to  the  con- 
sideration of  S.  1073. 

Budget  Waiver  for  S.  1073. 

Subcommittee:  Science,  Technology,  and 
Space. 

Staff  assigned:  Cassie  PhUUps.  CharUe 
Faust— Minority  Staff:  Pat  Windham. 

Congressional  Record  Statements:  Intro- 
duction and  text  IS1474St. 

Sept.  11,  1985— Considered  in  executive 
session  and  ordered  reported  as  an  original 
resolution. 

Nov.  4,  1985— Reported  by  Mr.  Danforth 
without  written  report  and  referred  to  Com- 
mittee on  the  Budget  (814743). 

Nov.  20.  1985— Reported  by  Mr.  Domenici 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Budget  without 
recommendation  and  without  written  report 
(S15958). 

Nov.  23,  1985-Passed  the  Senate  (S16S08). 

8.  Res.  265— December  5,  1985. 

Messrs.  Dixon,  Metzenbaum.  Heinz,  Brad- 
ley, Riegle,  Simon,  Kerry,  Lautenberg:  A 
resolution  expressing  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that  natural  gas  pipelines  should 
transport  natural  gas  in  a  nondiscrimina- 
tory manner. 

Transportation  of  Natural  Gas  Through 
Pipelines. 

Sul>committee:  Surface  Transportation. 

Staff  assigned:  Pamela  Garvie— Minority 
Staff:  Marty  Kress. 

Congressional  Record  Statements:  Intro- 
duction and  text  (SI  6980). 

S.  Res.  276— December  17,  1985. 

Messrs.  Lautenberg,  Dixon,  Simon.  Brad- 
ley, Kerry,  Dodd,  Moynihan,  Oanston,  Sar- 
banes,  Mathias,  Levin,  Eagleton:  A  resolu- 
tion expressing  the  sense  of  the  Senate  re- 
garding the  Federal  Air  Traffic  Control 
System. 

Federal  Air  Traffic  Control  System. 

Subcommittee:  Aviation. 

Staff  assigned:  Patty  Hahn— Minority 
Staff:  Steve  Palmer. 

Congressional  Record  Statements:  Intro- 
duction and  text  (SI  7818). 

8.  Res.  298-^anuary  23,  1985. 

Messrs.  Weicker,  Hatch,  Kennedy.  Staf- 
ford, Nickles,  Kerry,  Thurmond,  Simon, 
Burdick,  Riegle,  Durenberger,  Inouye, 
Chafee,  Heinz.  Warner,  Dodd,  Dole,  Dixon, 
Denton.  Goldwater.  Cochran.  Boschwitz. 
Moynihan.  Bentsen,  Bumpers,  Abdnor.  Do- 
menici, Lugar.  Chiles,  Exon,  Hawkins. 
Wilson,  Zorinsky,  Levin,  PeU,  Rockefeller. 
Stennis,  Nunn.  D'Amato,  (3ore,  Byrd,  Hol- 
lings, Bradley,  Mathias,  DeConcini,  Grass- 
ley,  Helms,  Danforth:  A  resolution  express- 
ing support  and  encouragement  of  the 
Senate  for  the  U.S.  Disabled  Ski  Team  at 
the  1986  World  Disabled  Ski  Championships 
to  be  held  in  Salem,  Sweden,  on  April  6 
through  April  17, 1986. 

Expression  of  Support  and  Encourage- 
ment for  U.S.  Disabled  Ski  Team. 

Subcommittee:  Constmier. 

Staff  assigned:  Chuck  Harwood— Minority 
Staff:  David  St.  John. 

Congressional  Record  SUtements:  Intro- 
duction and  text  (S286). 


Mar.  13,  1988— Considered  in  executive 
session  and  ordered  reported. 

Mar.  21,  1986— Reported  by  Mr.  Danforth 
without  written  report  (S3211). 

Mar.  25,  1986— Passed  the  Senate  (S33S0). 

8.  Res.  318-January  30,  1986. 

Messrs.  Baucus,  Thurmond,  Mathias:  A 
resolution  to  express  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that  the  Nomenclature  Committee 
of  the  International  Astronomical  Union 
take  such  action  as  is  necessary  to  name 
seven  of  the  moons  of  Uranus  discovered  by 
the  Voyager  2  spacecraft  in  honor  of  the 
crew  members  of  the  CJiallenger  space  shut- 
tle who  died  on  January  28, 1986. 

Naming  of  Moons  of  Uranus  in  Honor  of 
Challenger  Creu)  Members. 

Subcommittee:  Science,  Technology,  and 
Space. 

Staff  assigned:  Cassie  Phillips,  Pete  Per- 
kins—Minority Staff:  Marty  Kress. 

Congressional  Record  Statements:  Intro- 
duction and  text  (S7S6). 

Related  Measure:  H.J.  Res.  508/99th. 

S.  Res.  326— January  31,  1986. 

Mr.  Danforth:  An  original  resolution  au- 
thorizing expenditures  by  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation. 

Authorizes  Committee  Expenditures 
($3,312,233). 

Pull  Committee. 

Staff  assigned:  Allen  Moore- Minority 
Staff:  Ralph  Everett. 

Jan.  31.  1986— Approved  by  Committee 
and  ordered  reported  as  an  original  meas- 
ure. 

Jan.  31,  1986— Reported  by  Mr.  Danforth 
without  written  report  under  the  authority 
of  the  order  of  Jan.  30,  1986  and  referred  to 
Conunittee  on  Rules  (S848). 

Feb.  4,  1985— Hearing  held  by  Committee 
on  Rules. 

For  further  action  see  S.  Res.  353  under 
Matters  of  Interest. 

S.  Res.  332— February  4,  1986. 

Messrs.  Armstrong,  Gam,  Baucus,  Kasten. 
Humphrey.  Bentsen,  Kassebaum.  Hateh. 
Boren,  Hawkins.  Simon.  D'Amato,  McClure, 
Cohen,  Quayle,  DeConcini,  Melcher,  Grass- 
ley,  Roth,  Specter,  Helms,  Heinz,  Pell. 
Lugar.  Gorton.  Wilson.  Stafford,  Mitehell, 
Bradley,  Gore,  Hollings,  Riegle,  Inouye, 
Rockefeller,  Thurmond,  Cochran,  Denton, 
Long,  Nunn,  Symms,  Murkowski,  Johnston: 
A  resolution  to  honor  the  CJiallenger  Space 
Shuttle  Astronauts. 

Honoring  Challenger  Space  Shuttle  Astro- 
nauts. 

Subcommittee:  Science,  Technology,  and 
Space. 

Staff  assigned:  Cassie  Phillips,  Pete  Per- 
kins—Minority Staff:  Marty  Kress. 

Congressional  Record  Statements:  Intro- 
duction and  text  (S970). 

Mar.  13,  1986— Considered  in  executive 
session  and  ordered  reported  with  amend- 
ments. 

Mar.  26,  1986— Reported  by  Mr.  Danforth 
(S.  Rept.  99-270)  (S3499). 

Apr.  11,  1986— Passed  the  Senate  by  voice 
vote  (S4144). 

S.  Res.  405— May  13,  1986. 

Messrs.  Lautenberg,  Hollings,  Bradley. 
Pell:  A  resolution  to  express  the  sense  of 
the  Semite  opposing  the  imposition  of  a  fed- 
eral licensing  fee  for  marine  sportfishing. 

Opposition  to  Federal  Licensing  Fee  for 
Marine  Sportfishing. 

Subcommittee:  National  Ocean  Policy 
Study. 

Staff  assigned:  Bob  Eisenbud,  Joe 
Plesha— Minority  Staff:  Mike  Nussman. 

Congressional  Record  Statements:  Intro- 
duction and  text  (SS872). 


S.  Res.  421-June  5, 1988. 

Mr.  Gore:  A  resolution  to  encourage  the 
Administrator  of  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration  to  centralize  cer- 
tain responsibilities  and  functions. 

Centralization  of  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration  Functions. 

Subcommittee:  Science,  Technology,  and 
Space. 

Staff  assigned:  Cassie  Phillips,  Pete  Per- 
kins—Minority Staff:  Bfarty  Kress. 

Congressional  Record  Statement:  Text 
(S693S). 

S.  Res.  485— August  15,  1986. 

Messrs.  Heinz,  Specter,  Rockefeller  A  res- 
olution expressing  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that  Congress  should  enact  legislation  to 
return  Conrall  to  the  private  sector  through 
a  public  stock  offering. 

PuWic  Stock  Offering  of  ConraiL 

Subcommittee:  Surface  Transportation. 

Staff  assigned:  Pamela  Garvie— Minority 
staff:  Linda  Morgan. 

Congressional  Record  Statements:  Intro- 
duction and  text  (SI  1982). 

Related  Measures:  S.  1137.  S.  1361.  S.  Res. 
72/99th. 

For  further  action  see  H.R.  5300  under 
Matters  of  Interest. 

S.  Res.  492— September  22.  1986. 

Messrs.  Pressler.  Boren,  Nickles:  A  resolu- 
tion to  express  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that 
the  Motion  Picture  Association  of  America 
incorporate  a  sulx»tegory  in  the  voluntary 
movie  rating  system  to  identify  clearly  films 
which  depict  drug  use  in  a  benign  or  favor- 
able light,  and  give  a  "D"  rating  to  movies 
that  so  depict  drug  use  so  that  parents  can 
make  an  Informed  choice  alx>ut  the  movies 
their  children  attend. 

Rating  of  Movies  Depicting  Drug  Use. 

Subcommittee:  Communications. 

Staff  assigned:  Katherine  Meier.  Dan 
Phythyon— Minority  Staff:  Cheryl  Wallace. 

Congressional  Record  Statements:  Intro- 
duction and  text  (SI  3201). 

House  Buxs 

(Italic  numbers  In  parenthesis  refer  to  the 
pages  of  the  daily  edition  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record) 

H.R.  739  (Public  Law  99-307 )^Ianuary  24, 
1985. 

Mr.  Holt:  A  bill  relating  to  the  documenta- 
tion of  the  vessel  Marilyn  to  be  employed 
in  the  coastwise  trade. 

Documentation  of  Vessel  Marilyn. 

Subcommittee:  Merchant  Marine. 

Staff  assigned:  Bob  Eisenbud— Minority 
Staff:  John  Hardy.  Jim  Drewry. 

Related  Measure:  H.R.  2466/99th. 

Jan.  24,  1985— Referred  to  House  Commit- 
tee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

Nov.  6,  1985— Ordered  reported  amended. 

Nov.  20.  1985— Reported  to  the  House 
amended  by  House  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  (H.  Rept.  99-389). 

Dec.  3.  1985— Passed  the  House  amended 
by  unanimous  consent  (H10SS6). 

Dec.  4.  1985— Referred  to  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce.  Science,  and  Transporta- 
tion. 

Dec.  19.  1985— Provisions  incorporated 
into  H.R.  2466  (S18182). 

Mar.  25.  1986— Considered  in  executive 
session  and  ordered  reported  with  an 
amendment  In  the  nature  of  a  substitute. 

Apr.  22,  1986— Reported  by  Mr.  Danforth 
(S.  Rept.  99-284)  (S4663). 

Apr.  24,  1986— Passed  the  Senate  by  voice 
vote  (S4841). 

May  1,  1986— House  agreed  to  Senate 
amendments  by  unanimous  consent 
(H2297). 
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Sept.  17,  1986— Ordered  reported  amended 


Related  Measure:  S.  2138/99th. 
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doned  by  the  Southern  Pacific  Tranfi|>orta- 
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Ifay  19,  19M— Signed  by  the  President  as 
PabUc  IMM  M-307. 

Note:  HH.  3466  under  Matters  of  Interest 
oonUlned  provisions  of  H.R.  739  but  was 
vetoed  by  the  President. 

VLR.  10a&— February  7.  1985. 

ICenrs.  Breaux,  Hughes,  Burton,  Jones:  A 
bOl  to  authorize  appropriations  to  carry  out 
the  Andromous  Fish  Conservation  Act 
during  fiacal  years  1986. 1987.  and  1988. 

AuthorttfMon  of  Anadromout  Fish  Con- 
aervatUniAcL 

Subcommittee:  National  Ocean  Policy 
Study. 

Staff  assigned:  Bob  Eisenbud— Minority 
Staff:  Jim  Drewry. 

P*b.  7,  198*— Referred  to  House  Commit- 
tee an  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

Mar.  13,  1985— Ordered  reported. 

Mar.  19,  1985— Reported  to  the  House  by 
House  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  (H.  Rept.  99-19). 

Mar.  19,  1985— Passed  the  House  by  268 
yeas  to  133  nays  IH1274I. 

Mar.  28,  1985— Referred  jointly  to  Senate 
Committeies  on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
Transportation:  and  Environment  and 
Public  Works. 

Oct.  16.  1986— Provisions  incorporated 
into  a  991  (H104S3K 

For  further  action  see  S.  991. 

H.R.  1028— February  7,  1985. 

Messrs.  Breaux.  Young,  Hughes,  Jones:  A 
bill  to  promote  and  encourage  management 
of  priority  interjurisdictional  fishery  re- 
sources. 

InteriUTUdictionttl  Fisheries  Research  Act 
Of  1985. 

Subcommittee:  National  Ocean  Policy 
Study. 

Staff  assigned:  Bob  Eisenbud,  Joe 
Plesha- Minority  Staff:  Jim  Drewry. 

Feb.  7,  1985— Referred  to  House  Commit- 
tee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

Mar.  13, 1985— Ordered  reported  amended. 

Mar.  19,  1985— Reported  to  the  House 
amended  by  House  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  (H.  Rept.  99-20). 

July  29,  1985— Passed  the  House  amended 
by  voice  vote  <H6479). 

Aug.  1, 1985— Referred  to  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce.  Science,  and  Trans- 
portation. 

Oct.  16,  1986— Provision  incorporated  Into 
S.  991  (H104S3). 

For  further  action  see  S.  991. 

H.R.  1157-February  20, 1985. 

Messrs.  Biaggl,  Jones.  Studds:  A  bill  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1986 
for  certain  maritime  programs  of  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  and  the  Federal 
Maritime  Commission. 

AuthorizaXUm  of  Appropriations  for  Cer- 
tain Maritime  Prtwranu. 

Subcommittee:  Merchant  Marine. 

Staff  assigned:  Bob  Eisenbud— Minority 
Staff:  John  Hardy. 

Related  Measure:  S.  679/99th. 

Feb.  20, 1985— Referred  to  House  Commit- 
tee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

Apr.  16,  1985— Ordered  reported  amended. 

V»y  1,  1985— Reported  to  the  House 
amended  by  House  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  (H.  Rept.  99-60). 

May  14,  1985 — Passed  the  House  amended 
by  371  yeas  to  46  nays  (HSISI). 

May  15,  1985— Referred  to  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Trans- 
portation. 

Provisions  incorporated  into  H.R.   3128, 

Title  VI.  For  further  action  action  see  H.R. 

8128  under  Matters  of  Interest. 

H.R.  1362-February  28,  1985. 

Meaars.  Jones.  Blaggi,  Studds,  Lent.  Davis: 

A  bill  to  revise,  consolidate,  and  enact  cer- 


tain laws  related  to  load  lines  and  measure- 
ment of  vessels  as  parts  C  and  J  of  subtitle 
II  of  title  46,  United  SUtes  Code. 

Revision  of  Laws  Related  to  Load  Lines 
and  Measurement  of  Vessels. 

Subcommittee:  Merchant  Marine. 

St&ff  assigned:  Bob  Eisenbud— Minority 
Staff:  John  Hardy. 

Feb.  28.  1985— Referred  to  House  Commit- 
tee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

Nov.  6,  1985— Ordered  reported. 

Nov.  21,  1985— Reported  to  the  House  by 
House  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  (H.  Rept.  99-398). 

Dec.  2.  1985— Passed  the  House  amended 
bj  voice  vote  (H10S36). 

Dec.  3,  1985— Referred  to  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Transporta- 
tion. 

May  13,  1986— Hearing  held  (S.  Hrg.  99- 
841). 

Oct.  17,  1986— Provisions  incorporated 
Into  H.R.  5300. 

For  further  action  see  H.R.  5300  under 
Matters  of  Interest. 

H.R.  1544— March  19,  1985. 

Messrs.  Breaux,  Young,  Fields,  Hughes, 
Mikulslci.  Boggs,  Martinez:  A  bill  to  author- 
ize appropriations  to  carry  out  the  National 
AQuaculture  &ct  of  1980  during  fiscal  years 
1986.  1987.  and  1988. 

National  Aguaculture  Improvement  Act  of 
1$8S. 

Subcommittee:  National  Ocean  Policy 
Study. 

Staff  assigned:  Joe  Plesha— Minority 
Staff:  Jim  Drewry. 

Mar.  19,  1985— Referred  to  House  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

Apr.  17,  1985— Hearings  held. 

May  1, 1985— Ordered  reported  amended. 

May  15,  1985— Reported  to  the  House 
amended  by  House  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  (H.  Rept.  99-105  Part 
1). 

May  15,  1985— Referred  to  House  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture  sequentially,  for  a  period 
ending  not  later  than  May  31,  1985. 

June  3,  1985— House  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture granted  an  extension  for  further 
consideration  ending  not  later  than  June  20, 
1985. 

June  20,  1985— House  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture discharged  by  motion. 

July  29,  1985— Passed  the  House  amended 
by  voice  vote  (.H6476). 

July  31,  1985— Referred  to  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Trans- 
portation. 

H.R.  1714  (Public  Law  99-170)— March  26, 
1985. 

Messrs.  Fuqua,  Lujan,  Nelson,  Walker, 
Ollckman,  Lewis,  Andrews,  Slaughter, 
Gordon,  Scheuer,  Volkmer,  Mineta,  Hall:  A 
Mil  to  authorize  appropriations  to  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion for  research  and  development,  space 
flight,  control  and  data  communications, 
construction  of  facilities,  and  research  and 
program  management,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration Authorization  Act,  1986. 

Subcommittee:  Science,  Technology,  and 
Space. 

Staff    assigned:    Pete    Perkins— Minority 
Staff:  Marty  Kress. 
Related   Measures:   S.    1278,   H.R.    1412/ 

99th. 

Mar.   26,   1985— Referred  to  House  Com- 
mittee on  Science  and  Technology. 
Mar.  27,  1985— Ordered  reported  amended. 
Mar.    28,    1985— Reported    to   the    Ho»ise 

amended  by  House  Committee  on  Science 

and  Technology  (H.  Rept.  99-32). 


Apr.  I,  1985— Passed  the  House  amended 
by  395  yeas  to  3  nays  (H1877). 

Apr.  16,  1985— Referred  to  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce  Science,  and  Transpor- 
tation. 

June  13,  1985— Considered  In  executive 
session  and  ordered  reported  with  an 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
(provisions  of  S.  1278  incorporated). 

June  24,  1985— Reported  by  Mr.  Danforth 
(with  additional  views)  (S.  Rept.  99-91) 
IS8664), 
June  27,  1985— Passed  the  Senate  (S8941). 
Aug.  1,  1985— House  disagreed  to  Senate 
amendment  and  requested  a  conference  and 
appoinlied  the  following  conferees:  Repre- 
sentatives Fuqua,  Brown,  Nelson,  Andrews. 
Torrlcelli,  Lujan,  Walker,  Lewis  (H7048). 

Sept.  23,  1985— Senate  insisted  on  its 
amendments  and  agreed  to  a  conference  and 
appointed  the  following  conferees:  Senators 
Danforth,  Gorton,  Goldwater,  HoUings, 
Riegle  IS11946). 

Nov.  19,  1985— Conferees  agreed  to  file 
conference  report. 

Nov.  19,  1985— Conference  report  filed  in 
the  House  by  Mr.  Fuqua  (H.  Rept.  99-379) 
(H10319K 

Nov.  21,  1985— Senate  agreed  to  confer- 
ence report  (SI 6076). 

Nov.  21,  1985— House  agreed  to  conference 
report  (H 10487). 

Dec.  5,  1985— Signed  by  the  President  as 
Public  Law  99-170. 
H.R.  2095-April  17,  1985. 
Messrs.  Markey,  Moorhead,  Lowry,  Lago- 
marslnc,  Gregg,  Frank,  Conte,  Fish,  Mav- 
roules,  Bryant:  A  bill  to  provide  for  daylight 
saving  time  on  an  expanded  basis,  and  for 
other  purposes. 
Daylight  Saving  Extension  Act  of  1985. 
Sul)committee:  Science,  Technology,  and 
Space. 

Staff  assigned:    Cassle   Phillips,    Charlie 
Faust— Minority  Staff:  Cheryl  Wallace,  Lo- 
retta  Dunn. 
Related  Measures:  S.  240,  S.  1433/99th. 
Apr.  17,  11985— Referred  to  House  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

June  25,  1985— Ordered  reported  amend- 
ed. 

June  27,  1985— Reported  to  the  House 
amended  by  House  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Commerce  (H.  Rept.  99-185). 

Oct.  22,  1985— Passed  the  House  amended 
by  240  yeas  to  157  rmys  (H8929). 

Oct.  23,  1985— Referred  to  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce.  Science,  and  Trans- 
portation. 

Oct.  31,  1985— Hearing  held  on  subject  (S. 
Hrg.  99-380). 
For  further  action  see  S.  2180. 
H.R.  2127— April  18,  1985. 
Messrs.  Richardson,  et.  al:  A  bill  to  estab- 
lish  a  United  States  Boxing  Commission, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

EstMishment   of   United   States   Boxing 
Commission. 
Suboommlttee:  Consumer. 
Staff  assigned:  Chuck  Harwood— Minority 
Staff:  David  St.  John. 

Apr.  18,  1985— Referred  to  House  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

June  24,  1986— Ordered  reported  amended 
by  House  Committee  on  Energy  and  Com- 
merce, 

Aug,  14.  1986— Reported  to  the  House 
amended  by  House  Conunlttee  on  Energy 
and  Commerce  (H.  Rept.  99-791). 

Aug.  15,  1986— Referred  to  House  Commit- 
tee oa  Education  and  Labor  sequentially, 
for  a  period  ending  not  later  than  Sept.  19, 
1986. 


Sept.  17,  1986 — Ordered  reported  amended 
by  House  Committee  on  Eklucation  and 
Labor. 

Sept.  19,  1986— Reported  to  the  House 
amended  by  House  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor  (H.  Rept.  99-791  Part  II). 

Oct.  16,  1986— Passed  the  House  amended 
by  voice  vote  (HI  1162). 

Oct.  18,  1986— Referred  to  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce.  Science,  and  Trans- 
portation. 

H.R.  2266-April  29.  1985. 

Messrs.  Richardson,  Florio,  Mlkulski. 
Weaver:  A  bill  authorizing  appropriations 
for  Amtrak  for  fiscal  years  1986  and  1987, 
establishing  a  commission  to  study  the  fi- 
nancial status  of  Amtrak,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

Amtrak  Authorization  Act  for  Fiscal  Years 
1986  and  1987. 

Subcommittee:  Surface  Transportation. 

Staff  assigned:  Pamela  Garvie— Minority 
Staff:  Linda  Morgan. 

Apr.  29,  1985— Referred  to  House  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

May  15,  1985— Ordered  reported  amended. 

May  23,  1985— Reported  to  the  House 
amended  by  House  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Commerce  (H.  Rept.  99-149). 

Sept.  19.  1985— Passed  the  House  amended 
by  290  yeas  to  128  nays  (H7589). 

Sept.  23,  1985— Referred  to  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce.  Science,  and  Trans- 
portation. 

Oct.  23,  1985— Provisions  incorporated 
into  S.  1730,  Budget  Reconciliation,  as  Amt. 
No.  856  (SI  3893/. 

For  further  action  see  S.  1730  and  H.R. 
3128  under  Matters  of  Interest. 

H.R.  2796— June  18.  1985. 

Messrs.  Mineta,  Howard.  Snyder,  Ham- 
merschmidt,  Oberstar.  Gingrich.  Young:  A 
bill  to  improve  security  standards  for  Inter- 
national air  transportation. 

f  oreisfn  .4tr  Travel  Security  Act  of  1985. 

Sulwommittee:  Aviation. 

Staff  assigned:  Patty  Hahn— Minority 
Staff:  Steve  Palmer. 

Related  Measures:  S.  1321.  S1326,  S.  1343, 
S.  1436, H.R.  2822/99th. 

June  18,  1985— Referred  to  House  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  and  Transportation. 

June  19,  1985— House  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  Transportation  dis- 
charged by  unanimous  consent. 

June  19,  1985— Passed  the  House  by  voice 
vote  (H4446). 

June  24,  1985— Referred  to  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce.  Science,  and  Trans- 
portation. 

June  27,  1985— Hearing  held  (S.  Hrg.  99- 
290). 

July  18,  1985— Considered  in  executive  ses- 
sion and  ordered  reported  with  an  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  (text  of 
S.  1436  Incorporated). 

July  24,  1985— Reported  by  Mr.  Danforth 
without  written  report. 

July  25,  1985— Written  report  filed  by  Mr. 
Danforth  (S.  Rept.  99-113)  (S10077). 

July  25.  1985— Passed  the  Senate  with  an 
amendment  on  a  rollcall  vote  of  96  yeas  to  0 
nays  (S10069). 

H.R.  2935— July  9.  1985. 

Messrs.  Breaux,  Jones,  Lent,  Young:  A  bill 
to  promote  the  consumption  of  fish  and  fish 
products  in  the  United  States  through  the 
establishment  of  seafood  marketing  coun- 
cils, and  for  other  purposes. 

Seafood  Marketing  Councils  Act 

Subcommittee:  National  Ocean  Policy 
Study. 

Staff  assigned:  Bob  Eisenbud— Minority 
Staff:  Jim  Drewry. 


Related  Measure:  S.  2138/99th. 

July  9,  1985— Referred  to  House  Commit- 
tee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

Dec.  5,  1985— Ordered  reported  amended. 

Dec.  5,  1985— Reported  to  the  House 
amended  by  House  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  (H.  Rept.  99-420). 

Dec.  9,  1985— Passed  the  House  amended 
by  voice  vote  (H114S1). 

Dec.  11.  1985— Referred  to  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Trans- 
portation. 

Apr.  17.  1986— Hearing  held  (S.  Hrg.  99- 
813). 

July  23,  1986— Considered  in  executive  ses- 
sion and  ordered  reported  with  an  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute. 

Sept.  3,  1986— Reported  by  Mr.  Danforth 
(S.  Rept.  99-430)  (S12057J. 

Oct.  16.  1986— Provisions  Incorporated 
Into  S.  991  H10453). 

For  further  action  see  S.  991. 

H.R.  3133-July  31,  1985. 

Messrs.  Breaux,  Young:  A  bill  to  authorize 
appropriations  to  carry  out  the  Atlantic 
Tunas  Convention  Act  of  1975  during  Fiscal 
years  1987.  1988  and  1989. 

Atlantic  Tunas  Convention  Act  Amend- 
ments. 

Subcommittee:  National  Ocean  Policy 
Study. 

Staff  assigned:  Bob  Eisenbud,  Joe 
Plesha— Minority  Staff:  Jim  Drewry. 

Related  Measure:  S.  2297/99th. 

July  31.  1985— Referred  to  House  Commit- 
tee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

Apr.  9,  1986— Ordered  reported  amended. 

Apr.  16,  1986— Reported  to  the  House  by 
House  Conunlttee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  (H.  Rept.  99-533). 

Apr.  29.  1986— Passed  the  House  by  voice 
vote  (H2211). 

Apr.  30,  1986— Referred  to  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce.  Science,  and  Trans- 
portation. 

Oct.  16.  1986— Provisions  incorporated 
into  S.  991  (H 10453). 

For  further  action  see  S.  991. 

H.R.  3235  (Public  Law  99-171)— Septem- 
ber 4,  1985. 

Messrs.  Lott,  Walker,  Lujan:  A  bill  to  au- 
thorize the  Administrator  of  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration  to 
accept  title  to  the  Mississippi  Technology 
Transfer  Center  to  be  constructed  by  the 
State  of  Mississippi  at  the  National  Space 
Technologies  Laboratories  in  Hancock 
County,  Mississippi. 

Mississippi  Technology  Transfer  Center 
Act 

Subcommittee:  Science.  Technology,  and 
Space. 

Staff  assigned:  Peter  Perkins— Minority 
Staff:  Marty  Kress. 

Sept.  4,  1985— Referred  to  House  Commit- 
tee on  Science  and  Technology. 

Oct.  23,  1985— Ordered  reported  amended. 

Oct.  23,  1985— Reported  to  the  House 
amended  by  House  Committee  on  Science 
and  Technology  (H.  Rept.  99-322). 

Oct.  28,  1985— Passed  the  House  amended 
by  voice  vote  (H9245). 

Oct.  29,  1985— Referred  to  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Trans- 
portation. 

Nov.  14,  1985— Considered  in  executive 
session  and  ordered  reported. 

Nov.  18,  1985— Reported  by  Mr.  Danforth 
(S.  Rept.  99-187)  (S1S714). 
Nov.  21,  1985— Passed  the  Senate  (S16071). 
Dec.  9,  1985— Signed  by  the  President  as 
Public  Law  99-171. 
H.R.  3266— September  11,  1985. 
Mr.  Coelho:  A  bill  to  declare  certain  lands 
in  the  City  of  Coalinga,  California  aban- 


doned by  the  Southern  Pacific  Transporta- 
tion Company. 

Abandonment  of  Certain  Land*  by  South- 
em  Pacific  Transporiation  Company. 

Subcommittee:  Surface  Transportation. 

Staff  assigned:  Pamela  Garvie— Minority 
Staff:  Linda  Morgan. 

Sept.  11,  1985— Referred  to  House  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Nov.  20,  1985— Ordered  reported  amended. 

Nov.  20.  1985— Reported  to  the  House 
amended  by  House  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  (H.  Rept.  99-386). 

Dec.  9,  1985— Passed  the  House  amended 
by  unanimous  consent  (H11380). 

Dec.  10.  1985— Referred  to  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Trans- 
portation. 

H.R.  3773  (PubUc  Law  99-502)— November 
18,  1985. 

Messrs.  Fuqua,  Michel,  Lundine,  Walgren. 
Lugan,  Boehlert,  Brown,  Mineta,  Ritter, 
Valentine,  Bruce.  Cobey,  Wirth:  A  bill  to 
amend  the  Stevenson -Wydler  Technology 
Innovation  Act  of  1980  to  promote  technolo- 
gy transfer  by  authorizing  Government-op- 
erated laboratories  to  enter  into  cooperative 
research  agreements  and  by  establishing  a 
Federal  Laboratory  Consortium  for  Tech- 
nology Transfer  within  the  National  Science 
Foundation,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Federal  Technology  Transfer  Act  of  1985. 

Subcommittee:  Science,  Technology,  and 
Space. 

Staff  assigned:  Cassie  Phillips— Minority 
Staff:  Patrick  Windham. 

Related  Measure:  S.  1914/99th. 

Nov.  18,  1985— Referred  to  House  Conunlt- 
tee on  Science  and  Technology. 

Nov.  21.  1985— Ordered  reported  amended. 

Dec.  5.  1985— Reported  to  the  House  by 
House  Committee  on  Science  and  Technolo- 
gy (H.  Rept.  99-415). 

Dec.  9.  1985— Passed  the  House  amended 
by  386  yeas  to  0  nays  (H1144_l). 

Dec.  11.  1985— Referred  to  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Trans- 
portation. 

Mar.  13,  1986— Considered  in  executive 
session  and  ordered  reported  with  an 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute. 

Mar.  20.  1986— Ordered  that  if  and  when 
reported,  the  bill  be  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Judiciary  for  a  period  not  to 
exceed  30  calendar  days  for  the  consider- 
ation of  sections  4,  5,  6,  and  7  and  if  the  bill 
is  not  reported  at  such  time,  the  Judiciary 
Committee  shall  be  discharged  of  further 
consideration  thereof  and  the  bill  be  placed 
on  the  Calendar  (S3169). 

Apr.  21.  1986— Reported  by  Mr.  Danforth 
(S.  Rept.  99-283)  (S4S87). 

Apr.  21,  1986— Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  pursuant  to  the  order  of 
March  20,  1986.  for  a  period  not  to  exceed 
30  calendar  days  for  the  consideration  of 
sections  4,  5.  6,  and  7. 

May  21.  1986— Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary discharged  from  further  consideration 
and  the  bill  placed  on  the  Calendar  (S6339). 

Aug.  9.  1986— Passed  the  Senate  by  voice 
vote  (SI  1092). 

Aug.  13.  1986— House  disagreed  to  the 
Senate  amendments  and  requested  a  confer- 
ence and  appointed  the  following  conferees: 
Representatives  Fuqua,  Walgren,  Lundine. 
Lujan.  and  Boehlert  (H6150). 

Oct.  1.  1986— Senate  Insisted  on  its  amend- 
ments and  agreed  to  a  request  for  a  confer- 
ence and  appointed  the  following  conferees: 
Senators  Danforth,  Gorton,  Pressler.  Boi- 
lings, and  Riegle  (S14458). 

Oct.  1.  1986— Conferees  agreed  to  file  a 
conference  report. 
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Oct.  X  ISM-Conference  report  fUed  in 
Uw  BouK  by  Mr.  Puqua  (H.  Kept  99-953) 

mint). 

Oet  S,  IMS— Senate  agreed  to  conference 
repoft  by  volee  vote  (S1513JJ. 

Oet.  7.  IMS— Houae  agreed  to  conference 
report  tonMt. 

Oet  ao.  19M-8icned  by  the  President  as 
PubUclAwM-SOa. 

HJt.  417»-February  19,  1986. 

lleana.  Blaai.  eC  aL:  A  bUl  to  authorize 
ajpfoprlatlona  for  flacal  year  19S7  for  cer- 
tain mariUme  procnma  of  the  Department 
of  TnoDMportatlon  and  the  Federal  Maritime 


JTorUtaie  itvOorisatiofu. 

Subeommittee:  Merchant  Marine. 

Staff  aaricned:  Bob  Elaenbud.  Brad 
aaman— Minority  Staff:  John  Hardy. 

Feb.  19. 1988— Referred  to  House  Commit- 
tee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

Apr.  9. 19M— Ordered  reported  amended. 

Apr.  a.  19M— Reported  to  the  House  by 
Tlouae  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
FiabeiteB  (H.  Rept  9»-561). 

June  17. 1916— Passed  the  House  amended 
by  367  yeas  to  99  nays  (H384V. 

June  IS.  1986— Referred  to  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce.  Science,  and  Trans- 
portation. 

July  23. 1986— Considered  in  executive  ses- 
sion and  ordered  reported  with  an  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute. 

Aug.  14.  1986— Reported  by  Mr.  Danforth 
(a  Rept.  99-187)  ISin42>. 

Oct  8.  1986— Passed  the  Senate  amended 
by  voice  vote  tSlStsn 

Oct  14. 1986— House  agreed  to  the  Senate 
amendment  by  unanimous  consent  (H9910). 

Oct  38.  1986— Pocket  vetoed  by  the  Presi- 
dent 

Note:  May  16. 19S6— Hearing  held  on  sub- 
ject (a  Hrg.  99-903). 

HJt  4308  (Public  lAW  99-640)— February 
30.1986. 

Means.  Studds.  Jones.  Lent.  Davis.  Mikul- 
skl.  Biaggi,  Hughes,  Young,  FoglletU. 
Barnes:  A  bill  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  the  Coast  Guard  for  fiscal  years  1987 
and  19SS.  and  for  other  purposes. 

Ooosf  Ghtanf  AnOujiTiziUion  Act  of  1986. 

Subcommittee:  Merchant  Idarine. 

Staff  assigned:  Bob  Eisenbud,  Brad 
OQnan— Minority  Staff:  Jim  Drewry. 

Feb.  30. 1986— Referred  to  House  Commit- 
tee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

Apr.  9. 1986— Ordered  reported  amended. 

Am'.  18.  1986— Reported  to  the  House  by 
House  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  (H.  Rept  99-547). 

May  6.  1986— Passed  the  House  amended 
by  374  yeas  and  0  nays  (H237ZJ. 

May  7.  1986— Referred  to  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce.  Science,  and  Transporta- 
Uon. 

May  13. 1986— Hearing  held  on  subject  (S. 
Hrg.  99-841). 

Sept  24.  1986— Considered  in  executive 
seaion  and  ordered  reported  with  an 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute. 

Oct  6.  1986— Retorted  by  Mr.  Danforth 
(a  Rept  98-530)  (S1S390). 

Oct  16. 1986— Passed  the  Senate  amended 
by  voice  vote  r5i«J»7A 

Oct  16. 1986— Houae  agreed  to  the  Senate 
amendments  by  voice  vote  (H111S7). 

Nov.  10.  1986-Slgned  by  the  President  as 
Public  lAW  99-640. 

HJt  4212  (Public  Law  99-507  )-February 
34.1888. 

Messrs.  Mikiilakl.  Jones.  Lowry:  A  biU  to 
provide  for  the  reauthorization  of  the  Deep 
Seabed  Hard  Mineral  Resources  Act  and  for 
other  purpoeea. 


Deep  Seabed  Hani  Mineral  Retources  Re- 
attUiorization  Act  of  1986. 

Subcommittee:  National  Ocean  Policy 
Stady. 

Staff  assigned:  Bob  Eisenbud— Minority 
Staff:  Jim  Drewry. 

Feb.  24.  1986— Referred  to  House  Commit- 
teos  on  Foreign  Affairs,  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs,  and  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisher- 
ies. 

Apr.  9,  1986— Ordered  reported  by  House 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

May  20,  1986— Reported  to  the  House  by 
House  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  (H.  Rept.  99-609  Part  I). 

Bfay  15,  1986 — Ordered  reported  by  House 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisher- 
ies. 

Jtme  10,  1986— Reported  to  the  House  by 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisher- 
ies (S.  Rept.  99-609  Part  II). 

JUly  21,  1986— Passed  the  House  by  voice 
vote  IH466S). 

Jbly  24.  1986— Referred  to  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

Sept.  17,  1986— Ordered  reported  by 
Senate  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources. 

Sept.  19.  1986— Reported  by  Senator 
McClure  from  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources  (S.  Rept.  99-460). 

Sept.  24,  1986— Sequentially  referred  to 
Committee  on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
Transportation  by  unanimous  consent  for  a 
period  of  three  calendar  days  (SI 3637 K 

Sept.  27,  1986— Committee  on  Commerce, 
Science,  and  Transportation  discharged  pur- 
suant to  order  of  Sept.  24.  1986  IS1410S). 

Oct.  8,  1986— Passed  the  Senate  by  voice 
vote  (S1S627>. 

Oct.  21.  1986— Signed  by  the  President  as 
Public  Law  99-507. 

a.R.  4731  (Public  Law  99-626)— May  1, 
1986. 

Messrs.  Davis,  Lent.  Weber.  Rose,  Hertel: 
A  bill  to  amend  chapter  131  of  title  46, 
United  States  Code,  relating  to  the  Federal 
recreational  boating  safety  program,  and  for 
other  purposes.. 

Becreational  Boating  Safety  Act  of  1986. 

Subcommittee:  Merchant  Marine. 

Staff  assigned:  Bob  Eisenbud,  Brad 
Oilman- Minority  Staff:  Jim  Drewry. 

May  1,  1986— Referred  to  House  Commit- 
tee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

Oct.  1,  1986— Ordered  reported  amended. 

Oct.  6,  1986— Reported  to  House  amended 
by  House  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries  (H.  Rept.  99-968). 

Oct.  6,  1986— Passed  the  House  amended 
tHt226). 

Oct.  6,  1986— Referred  to  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Transporta- 
tion. 

Oct.  9,  1986— Committee  on  Commerce, 
Science,  and  Transportation  discharged  by 
unanimous  consent  and  placed  on  Calendar 
fSlSSOSJ. 

Oct.  18.  1986— Passed  the  Senate  with 
amendments  by  voice  vote  (S17252/. 

Oct.  18,  1986— House  agreed  to  Senate 
amendments  by  voice  vote  (HI  164 3). 

Nov.  7,  1986— Signed  by  the  President  as 
Public  Law  99-626. 

H.R.  5229— July  23,  1986. 

Mr.  Nelson,  et.  al.:  A  bill  to  amend  the 
Land  Remote-Sensing  Conunerclalization 
Act  of  1984. 

Ldind  Remote-Sensing  CommeTcialization 
Act  Amendments  of  1986. 

subcommittee:  Science,  Technology,  and 
Space. 

Staff  assigned:  Cassie  Phillips,  Charlie 
Faust— Minority  Staff:  Marty  Kress. 


Relatqd  Measure:  HJl.  4932/99th. 

July  2|.  1986— Referred  to  House  Commit- 
tee on  Seience  and  Technology. 

Sept  )1, 1986— Ordered  reiwrted. 

Sept  16,  1986— Reported  to  the  House 
amended  by  House  Committee  on  Science 
and  Technology  (H.  Rept  99-826). 

Sept.  32.  1986— Passed  the  House  (H7871). 

Sept.  33,  1986— Referred  to  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Conunerce,  Science,  and  Trans- 
portation. 

House  CoNcuutzRT  Resolutioii  s 
(Italic  numbers  in  parenthesis  refer  to  the 
page  of  the  daily  edition  of  the  Congres- 
sional Hecord) 

H.  Con.  Res.  339)  May  20.  1986. 

Mr.  Hammerschmidt,  et.  al.:  A  concurrent 
reaoluticm  expressing  the  sense  of  Congress 
that  the  essential  air  transportation  pro- 
gram should  be  maintained  for  the  ten-year 
period  for  which  it  is  authorized. 

Essential  Air  Transportation  Program. 

Subcoaunittee:  Aviation. 

Staff  assigned:  Pamela  Garvle,  Patty 
Hahn— Minority  Staff:  Steve  Palmer. 

Related  Measure:  S.  Con.  Res.  146/99th. 

May  28,  1986— Referred  to  House  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works  and  Transportation. 

Sept.  JO.  1986— Ordered  reported. 

Sept.  t2,  1986— Reported  to  the  House  by 
House  Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
Transportation  (H.  Rept.  99-823). 

Sept.  16,  1986— Passed  the  House  by  voice 
vote  (Haa31). 

Sept.  17.  1986— Referred  to  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Trans- 
portation. 

Masters  of  Interkst  Not  Referred  to  the 

ComflTTEE 

(Italic  numbers  in  parenthesis  refer  to  the 
pages  of  the  daily  edition  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record) 

S.  1523-July  29,  1985. 

Messrs.  Simpson  (for  Stevens),  Inouye:  A 
bill  to  amend  section  607  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act,  1936,  to  ensure  consistent  use 
of  funds  made  available  for  capital  construc- 
tion of  vessels,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Section  607  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act 

July  28,  1985— Introduced  and  placed  on 
the  Calendar  (S10274). 

S.  1529-^uly  30,  1985. 

Messra  Dole,  Danforth,  Packwood, 
Gorton,  Lautenberg:  A  bill  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations for  State  and  community  high- 
way safety  grants,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Hightoay  Safety  Programs  Funding  Act 

July  30,  1985— Introduced  and  placed  on 
the  Calendar  (S104SSJ. 

July  31.  1985— Passed  the  Senate  amended 
by  voice  vote  (SI  0608 K 

S.  1714— September  30,  1985, 

Mr.  Helms:  An  original  bill  to  expand 
export  markets  for  United  States  agricultur- 
al commodities,  provide  price  and  Income 
protection  for  farmers,  assure  consumers  an 
abundance  of  food  and  fit>er  at  reasonable 
prices,  continue  food  assistance  to  low- 
income  households  and  for  other  purposes. 

Agriculture  Food,  Trade,  and  Conserva- 
tion Act  of  1985. 

Related  Measures:  S.  42,  S.  171,  S.  250,  S. 
501,  S.  616,  S.  721,  S.  843,  S.  908,  S.  1036,  S. 
1040,  S.  1041.  S.  1049,  S.  1050,  S.  1051,  S. 
1069,  S.  1083,  S.  1119/99th. 

Sept.  19,  1985— Committee  on  Agriculture 
Incorpontted  provisions  of  related  measures 
S.  250.  a  501,  S.  616,  S.  843,  S.  908,  S.  1036, 
S.  1041,  S.  1051,  S.  1083,  S.  1119,  S.  42,  S. 
171.  S.  U040,  S.  1049.  S.  1050.  S.  1069  hi  re- 
ported measure. 
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Sept  19.  1985— Ordered  reported  as  an 
original  measure. 

Sept  30,  1985— Reported  by  Mr.  Helms  of 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  (with  addi- 
Uonal  views)  S.  Rept.  09-145)  (S12317}. 

Oct  25, 1985— Senate  began  consideration. 

Oct  28.  29.  30.  31.  1985— Senate  continued 
consideration. 

Nov.  1,  18,  19,  20,  21,  22.  1985— Senate  con- 
tinued consideration. 

Nov.  23,  1985— Senate  passed  H.R.  2100  by 
61  yeas  to  28  nays  (S 1648 2)  and  indefinitely 
postponed  S.  1714  (S16S04I. 

Note:  Cargo  preference  provisions  con- 
tained in  Title  I  of  S.  1714. 

For  further  action  on  cargo  preference 
refer  to  H.R.  2100  (P.L.  99-198). 

S.  1730— October  2,  1985. 

Mr.  Domenici:  An  original  bill  to  provide 
for  reconciliation  pursuant  to  section  2  of 
the  first  concurrent  resolution  on  the 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1986  (S.  Con.  Res.  32. 
99th  Congress). 

Budget  Reconciliation  for  Fiscal  Year 
1986. 

Related  Measures:  S.  Con.  Res.  32.  H.R. 
3128/99th. 

Oct.  1,  1985— Conunlttee  on  Budget  or- 
dered reported  an  original  measure. 

Oct.  2,  1985— Reported  by  Committee  on 
Budget  by  Senator  Domenici  (S.  Rept.  99- 
146)  (.S12491J.  (Commerce  Committee  proin- 
sions  contained  in  Title  IV). 

Oct.  15,  1985— Senate  began  consideration. 

Oct.  16.  22,  23.  24,  1985— Senate  continued 
consideration. 

Nov.  12,  13,  1985— Senate  continued  con- 
sideration. 

Nov.  14,  1985— Senate  passed  H.R.  3128 
with  provisions  of  S.  1730  amended  by  93 
yeas  to  6  nays  and  indefinitely  i>ostponed  S. 
1730. 

For  further  action  see  H.R.  3128. 

S.  2706-July  31,  1986. 

Mr.  Domenici:  An  original  bill  to  provide 
for  reconciliation  pursuant  to  section  2  of 
the  concurrent  resolution  on  the  budget  for 
fiscal  year  1987  (S.  Con.  Res.  120.  99th  Con- 
gress). 

Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation  Act,  1986. 

Related  Measure:  H.R.  5300/99th. 

July  31.  1986— Committee  on  Budget  or- 
dered reported  as  an  original  measure. 

July  31,  1986— Reported  by  Senator  Do- 
menici from  Committee  on  Budget  (addi- 
tional and  minority  views  filed)  (S.  Rept.  99- 
348)  (Commerce  Committee  provisions  con- 
tained in  Title  III). 

Sept.  19,  1986— Passed  the  Senate  on  a 
rollcall  vote  of  88  yeas  to  7  nays  (S12962). 

For  further  action  see  H.R.  5300  under 
Matters  of  Interest. 

S.  Res.  85— February  28,  1985. 

Mr.  Dole  (for  Mr.  Mathias):  A  resolution 
authorizing  expenditures  by  the  committees 
of  the  Senate. 

Omnibus  Committee  Funding  Resolution 
of  1985. 

Feb.  28,  1985— Introduced  and  passed  the 
Senate  (S2408). 

8.  Res.  145— April  26,  1985. 

Mr.  Mathias:  An  original  resolution  to  au- 
thorize expenditures  for  the  committees  of 
the  Senate  through  February  28, 1986. 

Omnibtu  Committee  Funding  Resolution 
Amendments. 

Apr.  25,  1985— Committee  on  Rules  or- 
dered reported  as  an  original  resolution  in 
lieu  of  a  Res.  107. 

Apr.  26.  1985— Reported  by  Mr.  Mathias 
(S.  Rept  99-40)  (S4876). 

Ifay  3. 1985— Passed  the  Senate  (S5396). 

S.  Res.  264— December  4,  1985. 

Messrs.  Dole,  Danforth,  Kaasebaum. 
Cranston.  WUaon.  Hawkins.  Eagleton:  A  res- 


olution to  commend  the  creation  and  pro- 
duction of  the  DC-3  transport  aircraft. 

Creation  and  Production  of  DC-3  Trans- 
port Aircraft. 

Dec.  4,  1985— Introduced  and  passed  the 
Senate  (516905). 

S.  Res.  353— February  27, 1986. 

Mr.  Mathias:  An  original  resolution  au- 
thorizing expenditures  by  committees  of  the 
Senate. 

Omnibus  Committee  Funding  Resolution 
of  1986. 

Feb.  27,  1986— CoRunittee  on  Rules  and 
Administration  ordered  reported  as  an  origi- 
nal resolution  in  lieu  of  S.  Res.  326. 

Feb.  27,  1986— Reported  by  Mr.  Mathias 
from  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration (S.  Rept.  99-240)  (.S1768). 

Mar.  13.  1986— Passed  the  Senate  amend- 
ed <.S2616). 

H.R.  1093  (Public  Law  99-5)— February  7, 
1985. 

Messrs.  Breaux,  Young,  Bonker,  Lowery. 
Miller:  A  bill  to  give  effect  to  the  Treaty  Be- 
tween the  Government  of  the  United  States 
of  America  and  the  Government  of  Canada 
Concerning  Pacific  Salmon,  signed  at 
Ottawa,  January  28.  1985. 

Pacific  Salmon  Treaty  Act  of  1985. 

Related  Measure:  S.  516/99th. 

Feb.  7,  1985— Referred  to  House  Commit- 
tee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

Feb.  27,  1985— Ordered  reported  amended. 

Feb.  28,  1985— Reported  to  the  House 
amended  by  House  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  (H.  Rept.  99-16). 

Mar.  5,  1985— Passed  the  House  amended 
by  voice  vote  (H983). 

Mar.  6,  1985— Received  in  the  Senate  and 
held  at  the  desk  by  unanimous  consent. 

Mar.  7,  1985— Passed  the  Senate  by  voice 
vote  IS2690). 

Mar.  15.  1985— Signed  by  the  President  as 
Public  Law  99-5. 

H.R.  1210  (Public  Law  99-159)-Pebruary 
21.  1985. 

Mr.  Fuqua  (by  request):  A  bill  to  authorize 
appropriations  to  the  National  Science 
Foundation  for  fiscal  years  1986  and  1987. 
and  for  related  purposes. 

National  Science  Foundation  Authoriza- 
tion Act  for  Fiscal  Years  1986  and  1987. 

Related  Measure:  S.  903/99th. 

Feb.  21.  1985.— Referred  to  House  Com- 
mittee on  Science  and  Technology. 

Apr.  3,  1985— Ordered  reported  amended. 

Apr.  16,  1985— Reported  to  the  House  by 
House  Committee  on  Science  and  Technolo- 
gy (H.  Rept.  99-44). 

Apr.  17,  1985— Passed  the  House  amended 
by  voice  vote  (.H2068). 

Apr.  18,  1985— Received  in  the  Senate  and 
placed  on  the  Calendar. 

Sept.  26,  1985— Passed  the  Senate  with  an 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
with  provisions  of  S.  801  (.S12235). 

Oct.  24.  1985— House  agreed  to  Senate 
amendment  with  an  amendment  <.H9203). 

Nov.  1,  1985— Senate  concurred  in  the 
amendment  of  the  House  to  the  Senate 
amendment  (.S14676). 

Nov.  22,  1985— Signed  by  the  President  as 
Public  Law  99-159. 

H.R.  1617  (PubUc  Law  99-73)— March  20, 
1085. 

Mr.  Fuqua  (by  request):  A  bill  to  authorize 
appropriations  to  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce for  the  programs  of  the  National 
Bureau  of  Standards  for  fiscal  years  1986 
and  1987,  and  for  other  purposes. 

National  Bureau  of  Standords  Authoriza- 
tion Act  for  Fiscal  Yean  1986  and  1987. 

Related  Measure:  S.  796/99th. 

Mar.  20,  1985— Referred  to  House  Com- 
mittee on  Science  and  Technology. 


Apr.  3, 1985— Ordered  reported. 

Apr.  16.  1985— Reported  to  the  Houae 
amended  by  House  Committee  on  Science 
and  Technology  (H.  Rept  99-43). 

Apr.  18,  1985— Passed  the  House  amended 
by  282  yeas  to  103  nays  iHZlSS). 

Apr.  22,  1985— Received  in  the  Senate  and 
placed  on  the  Calendar. 

Apr.  23,  1985— Passed  the  Senate  with  pro- 
visions of  S.  706  amended  by  voice  vote 
(S4625). 

May  6,  1985— Senate  insisted  on  ite 
amendments  and  requested  a  conference 
and  appointed  the  following  as  conferees: 
Senators  Danforth,  Gorton,  Goldwater,  Hol- 
lings.  Riegle  (.55455). 

June  13,  1985— House  disagreed  to  Senate 
amendment  and  agreed  to  a  conference  and 
appointed  the  following  conferees:  Repre- 
sentatives Fuqua,  Walgren,  Lundine,  Lujan. 
Boehlert  (H«277). 

June  27.  1985— Conferees  agreed  to  fUe  a 
conference  report. 

June  27.  1985— Report  fUed  in  Houae  by 
Mr.  Fuqua  (H.  Rept.  99-187)  (.H5226). 

July  15,  1985— House  agreed  to  conference 
report  IH5652). 

July  15.  1985— Senate  agreed  to  confer- 
ence report  (59576). 

Nov.  22.  1985— Signed  by  the  President  as 
Public  Law  99-73. 

H.R.  2092  (Public  Law  99-516)— April  17. 
1985. 

Messrs.  Howard  (by  request),  Snyder,  An- 
derson, Shuster,  Sharp,  Dannemeyer  A  bill 
to  amend  the  Natural  Gas  Pipeline  Safety 
Act  of  1968  and  the  Hazardous  Liquid  Pipe- 
line Safety  Act  of  1979  to  authorize  appro- 
priations for  fiscal  years  1986  and  1987.  and 
for  other  purposes. 

Natural  Gas  Pipeline  Safety  Act  Authori- 
zations. 

Related  Measure:  S.  813/99th. 

Apr.  17,  1985— Referred  to  House  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Commerce,  and  House 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and  TnzispoT- 
tation. 

May  15.  1985— Ordered  to  be  reported 
amended  by  Committee  on  Public  Woriu 
and  Transportation. 

May  15,  1985— Ordered  to  be  reported 
amended  by  House  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Commerce. 

May  IS,  1985— Reported  to  House  amend- 
ed by  House  Committee  on  Public  Works 
and  Transportation  (H.  Rept.  99-121  Part  I). 

May  21,  1985— Reported  to  the  House 
amended  by  House  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Commerce  (H.  Rept.  99-121  Part  II). 

May  21,  1985— Referred  to  the  House 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  sequentially, 
for  a  period  ending  not  later  than  July  8, 
1985. 

June  25.  1985— Ordered  to  be  reported 
amended  by  House  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

July  8,  1985— Reported  to  the  House 
amended  by  House  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary (H.  Rept.  99-121  Part  III). 

Sept.  16,  1986— Passed  the  House  amended 
by  voice  vote  (H6934). 

Sept.  18, 1986— Received  in  the  Senate  and 
placed  on  the  Calendar. 

Oct  8,  1986— Passed  the  Senate  without 
amendment  by  voice  vote  (S1SS87). 

Oct.  22,  1986— Signed  by  the  President  as 
Public  Law  99-516. 

H.R.  2121-April  18,  1985. 

Messrs.  Mikulski,  et.  al.:  A  bill  to  provide 
for  the  reauthorization  of  the  Coastal  Zone 
Management  Act  of  1972,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

Coastal  Zone  Management  Reauthoriza- 
tion Act  of  1985. 
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Rdatcd  Meaaure:  &  9S0/Mth. 

Apr.  It.  IMS— Referred  to  House  Commit- 
tee OB  ICercfaant  Mirine  and  Flahericft. 

IfV  1.  ItM— Ordered  reported  amended. 

May  IS.  198S— Reported  to  the  House 
^ttmn^m*  liy  HouK  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  FUicrieB  (H.  Rept  »»-103). 

July  30.  IMS— Paaed  the  Houm  amended 
byTOleevote/J7C7f5>. 

Auc.  1.  IMS— Received  In  the  Senate  and 
placed  on  the  Calendar  (811742). 

HJt  HM-May  S,  IMS. 

Mens.  Studdi.  Jmiea.  Mlkulakl.  Boggs:  A 
bin  to  make  mlaoellaneous  changes  In  laws 
afferUng  the  United  States  Coast  Guard. 
and  for  other  purposes. 

Changes   in   Law  Affecting   U.S.    Coast 

Rdated  Measure:  &  17S9/»9th. 

May  9.  IMS— Referred  to  House  Commit- 
tee on  Merdiant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

June  M.  19es— Ordered  reported  amend- 
ed. 

July  18.  IMS— Reported  to  the  House 
yfiMjMJ^  by  House  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Ftaherles  (H.  Rept.  99-307). 

July  39.  198S— Passed  the  House  amended 
by  voice  vote. 

July  31. 198S— Received  in  the  Senate  and 
hdd  at  the  desk  by  unanimous  consent. 

Dec  19.  198S— Passed  the  Senate  with  an 
amendment  by  voice  vote  (SltlS2). 

Dec  19.  198S— House  rejected  unanimous 
consent  request  to  consider  Senate  amend- 
menU  (H13303f. 

Jan.  29,  1986— House  agreed  to  Senate 
amendment  (HISS). 

Peb.  14. 1986-Vetoed  by  the  President. 

Note:  See  also  HR.  739. 

HJL  3800  (Public  Law  99-82)-June  18. 
1985. 

Messrs.  Scheuer.  Fuqua,  Lujan.  Walker, 
Nelson.  Schneider,  McCurdy:  A  bill  to  pro- 
vide authorisation  of  a^ipropriations  for  ac- 
tivities under  the  Land  Remote-Sensing 
OcmmerciaUiation  Act  of  1984. 

Land  RemoteSenting  Commercialization 
Act  Reauthorization. 

Related  Measure:  S.  1279/99th. 

June  18.  1985— Referred  to  House  Com- 
mittee on  Science  and  Technology. 

June  30, 1985— Ordered  reported. 

June  30,  1985— Reported  to  the  House  by 
House  Coounittee  on  Science  and  Technolo- 
gy (H.  Rept.  99-117). 

June  24.  1985— Passed  the  House  by  voice 
vote  (H477S). 

June  35. 1985— Received  in  the  Senate  and 
placed  on  the  Calendar. 

June  26.  1985— Passed  the  Senate  amend- 
ed with  provisions  of  S.  1279  by  voice  vote 
(StS23). 

June  37.  1985— Senate  receded  from  its 
amendment  (SS94S). 

July  11.  1985— Signed  by  the  President  as 
Public  Law  99-63. 

BJR.  3138  (Public  law  99-272>— July  31. 
1985. 

Mr.  Rostenkowski:  A  bill  to  make  changes 
in  spending  and  revenue  provisions  for  pur- 
poses of  deficit  reduction  and  program  im- 
provement, consistent  with  the  budget  proc- 

DefieU  Keduetion  AmendmenU  of  198S 
Medicare  Budget  Reconciliation  Amend- 
memtao/lBSS. 

Related  Measure:  &  1730/99th. 

July  31. 1985— Referred  to  House  Commit- 
tee on  Bducatlon  and  Labor  sequentially, 
for  a  period  ending  not  later  than  Sept.  11, 
19M.  for  cnisideration  of  SecUon  505. 

July  31. 1985— Referred  to  House  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Commerce  sequentially, 
for  a  period  ending  not  later  than  Sept.  11. 


1989k  for  consideration  of  Parts  A  and  B  of 
TitH  1. 

July  31,  1985— Referred  to  House  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  sequentially,  for  a 
periad  ending  not  later  than  Sept.  11,  1985, 
for  oonsideration  of  Section  124. 

July  31,  1985— Referred  to  House  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 

Jidy  31.  1985— Reported  to  the  House  by 
House  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  (H. 
Rept.  241  Part  I). 

Sept.  10,  1985— Ordered  reported  amended 
by  House  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S^t.  11,  1985— Ordered  reported  amended 
by  Bouse  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

Sept.  11.  198S— Reported  to  the  House 
amended  by  House  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor  (H.  Rept.  99-241  Part  ID. 

Sept.  11,  1985— Reported  to  the  House 
amended  by  House  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary (H.  Rept.  99-241  Part  III). 

Sept.  11,  1985— House  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce  discharged  by 
motfcin. 

Oat.  31,  1985— Passed  the  House  amended 
by  245  yeas  to  174  nays  (H9491). 

Nov.  7,  1985— Referred  to  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Finance. 

Nov.  13,  1985— Ordered  reported  with  an 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  by 
Seruite  Committee  on  Finance. 

Nov.  14,  1985— Reported  by  Mr.  Packwood 
from  Senate  Committee  on  Finance  with  an 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
without  written  report. 

NoKr.  14.  1985— Passed  the  Senate  with 
provisions  of  S.  1730  amended  by  93  yeas  to 
6  nays  (S15420.  S1547S). 

Dec.  5,  1985— House  concurred  in  Senate 
amendments  with  amendments  by  unani- 
mous consent. 

Dec.  5,  1985— House  insisted  on  its  amend- 
ment to  the  text  of  H.R.  3128  and  asked  for 
a  CQtiference  and  appointed  the  following 
conferees:  FYom  the.  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Commerce  solely  for  consideration  of 
sections  501.  502,  521-524,  and  536  of  the 
Senate  amendment  of  subtitles  A-E  of  title 
rv  and  subtitles  B  and  C  of  title  VIII  of  divi- 
sion A  of  the  House  amendment  to  the 
Senate  amendment:  Representatives  Din- 
gell.  Sharp,  Mark,  Walgren,  Swift.  Leland, 
Shelby,  Synar,  Tauzin,  Broyhill,  Danne- 
meyer,  Moorhead.  Whittaker.  Oxley.  and 
Eckert  of  New  York;  Prom  the  Committee 
on  Ekiergy  and  Commerce  solely  for  the  con- 
sideration of  sections  403  and  404  of  the 
Senate  amendment  and  subtitle  F  of  title  IV 
of  division  A  of  the  House  amendment  to 
the  Senate  amendment:  Representatives 
Dingell,  Wirth,  Scheuer,  Luken,  Rinaldo, 
Tauke,  Oxley,  Moorhead,  and  Nielson  of 
Utah:  Prom  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce  solely  for  the  consideration  of 
secttons  401,  402,  408.  769G,  777(h)(1),  and 
subsections  (d),  (e).  (g)(2)  and  (g)(3)  of  sec- 
tion 794  of  the  Senate  amendment,  and  of 
subtitles  G  and  H  of  title  IV  of  division  A, 
and  of  sections  2252(b)  and  2402  of  division 
B  of  the  House  amendment  to  the  Senate 
amendment:  Representatives  Dingell, 
Florio.  Sharp,  Tauzin,  Hall  of  Texas,  Eckart 
of  Ohio,  Dowdy  of  Mississippi.  Richardson, 
Slattery,  Broyhill,  Lent,  Ritter,  Coats, 
Tauke.  and  Fields;  From  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  solely  for 
consideration  of  sections  405,  406,  407,  and 
531-635  of  the  Senate  amendment  and  of 
titles  V  and  VI  of  division  A  of  the  House 
amendment  in  the  Senate  amendment:  Rep- 
res^itatives  Jones  of  North  Carolina, 
Biaggi,  Anderson.  Breaux,  Studds,  Mikulski, 
Lowry     of     Washington,     Bosco,     Hughes 


(except  as  listed  below),  Tauzin  (in  lieu  of 
Representative  Hughes  solely  for  consider- 
ation of  sections  531-535  of  the  Senate 
amendment  and  title  V  and  subtitles  D  and 
H  of  title  VI  of  division  A  of  the  House 
amendment  to  the  Senate  amendment). 
Lent,  Snyder,  Toung  of  Alaska  (except  as 
listed  below),  Davis,  Carney  (in  lieu  of  Rep- 
resentati\*e  Young  of  Alaska  solely  for  con- 
sideration of  sections  531-535  of  the  Senate 
amendment  and  title  V  and  subtitles  D  and 
H  of  title  VI  of  division  A  of  the  House 
amendment  to  the  Senate  amendment), 
Shumway.  and  Fields  (H109SS). 

Dec.  6,  1985— Pursuant  to  the  order  of 
Dec.  5,  19B5,  Senate  disagreed  to  the  House 
amendment  to  the  Senate  amendment  and 
agreed  to  a  conference  and  appointed  the 
following  conferees:  Senators  Danforth, 
Packwood.  Goldwater,  Pressler,  Gorton,  Ste- 
vens, Hollings,  Long,  Inouye,  Ford,  Rtegle 
from  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  Science, 
and  Transportation:  and  Senators  Danforth, 
Packwood.  Goldwater,  Hollings.  Long  from 
the  Committee  on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
Transportation  for  consideration  of  title  VI, 
Sec.  6701  only  (816952). 

Dec.  11,.  1985— Conferees  met  and  reached 
agreement  on  title  IV,  Communications  sec- 
tions 403.  404  (FCC  and  CPB). 

Dec.  11,  1985— Conferees  met  and  reached 
agreement  on  title  VI,  section  6701. 

Dec.  13.  1985— Conferees  met  on  title  IV. 

Dec.  17,  1985— Conferees  reached  agree- 
ment on  Pipeline  Safety. 

Dec.  19,  1985— Conference  report  filed  in 
the  House  by  Mr.  Gray  (H.  Rept.  99-453) 
(H13330). 

Dec.  19,  1985— Senate  agreed  to  confer- 
ence-report  on  a  roll  call  vote  of  78  yeas  to  I 
nay  (SJSZOl). 

Dec.  19,  1985— House  rejected  conference 
report  and  receded  from  its  amendment  and 
concurred  in  the  Senate  amendment  to  the 
text,  with  an  amendment— returning  meas- 
ure to  the  Senate  (HI  3093). 

Dec.  19L  1985— Senate  concurred  in  the 
amendment  of  the  House  to  the  Senate 
amendment  with  an  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  sulistitute  (818400). 

Dec.  19,  1985— House  disagreed  to  the 
Senate  amendment  to  the  House  amend- 
ment to  the  Senate  amendment  returning 
the  measure  to  the  Senate  (H13327). 

E>ec.  29,  1985— Senate  insisted  on  its 
amendment  to  the  House  amendment  to  the 
Senate  amendment  and  requested  a  confer- 
ence and  reappointed  conferees  named  on 
Dec.  6,  1985  (818292). 

Mar.  5,  1986— Conference  report  filed  in 
the  House  (H.  Rept.  99-482)  (H826). 

Mar.  6, 1986— House  agreed  to  H.  Res.  390. 
providing  for  amending  the  Senate  amend- 
ment to  the  House  amendment  to  the 
Senate  amendment  to  H.R.  3128  by  a  roll- 
call  vote  Of  314  yeas  to  86  nays  (H86S). 

Mar.  6,  1986— House  receded  from  its  dis- 
agreement and  concurred  with  an  amend- 
ment, in  the  Senate  amendment  to  the 
House  amendment  to  the  Senate  amend- 
ment to  E.R.  3128  by  a  rollcall  vote  of  331 
yeas  to  78  nays  (H884). 

Mar.  18.  1986— Senate  Insisted  on  its 
amendment  to  the  House  amendment  to  the 
Senate  ainendment  to  the  House  amend- 
ment to  H.R.  3128  (82932). 

Mar.  It.  1986— House  disagreed  to  the 
Senate  amendment  to  the  House  amend- 
ment to  the  Senate  amendment  to  the 
House  amendment  to  the  Senate  amend- 
ment to  B.R.  3128  (H1217). 

Mar.  20,  1986— House  receded  from  its  dis- 
agreement and  conciured  In  the  Senate 
amendment  to  the  House  amendment  to  the 


Senate  amendment  to  the  House  amend- 
ment to  the  Senate  amendment  to  H.R. 
3128  (H1S18). 

Apr.  7.  1986— Signed  by  the  President  as 
Public  Law  99-272. 

H.R.  3129— July  31,  1985. 

Messrs.  Anderson,  et  al.:  A  bill  to  author- 
ize funds  for  construction  of  highways,  for 
highway  safety  programs,  and  for  mass 
transportation  programs,  to  expand  and  im- 
prove the  relocation  assistance  program, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

8urface  Transportation  and  Uniform  Re- 
location Assistance  Act  of  1985. 

Related  Measure:  S.  2405/99th. 

July  31,  1985— Referred  to  House  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works  and  Transportation. 

June  25,  1986— Ordered  reported  amend- 
ed. 

July  2,  1986— Reported  to  the  House 
amended  by  House  Conunittee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation  (H.  Rept.  99- 
665). 

Aug.  15,  1986— Passed  the  House  amended 
by  345  yeas  to  34  nays  (H6400). 

Sept.  8,  1986— Received  in  the  Senate  and 
placed  on  the  Calendar. 

Sept.  23,  1986— Senate  adopted  Symms 
Amt.  No.  2871  (65  miles  per  hour  spteed 
limit)  on  a  rollcall  vote  of  56  yeas  to  36  nays 
(813329). 

Sept.  24,  1986— Passed  the  Senate  with  an 
amendment  (text  of  S.  2405  amended)  by  99 
yeas  to  0  nays  (813509). 

Sept.  25,  1986— Senate  insisted  on  its 
amendments  and  requested  a  conference 
and  named  the  following  conferees  (for 
those  provisions  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Commerce  Committee):  Senators  Dan- 
forth, P>ackwood,  Hollings  for  provisions 
dealing  with  highwav  safety  (including  por- 
tions of  title  II  of  H.R.  3129  except  for  sec- 
tion 202(a)(1)  bridge  replacement  and  reha- 
bilitation programs  authorizations,  (a)(2) 
elimination  of  hazards  authorization,  (a)(5) 
FHWA  highway  safety  construction  author- 
ization, (a)(6)  FHWA  highway  safety  re- 
search and  development  authorization:  sec- 
tion 209,  use  of  certain  reports  as  evidence; 
section  210,  emergency  call  boxes;  section 
211,  railroad-highway  crossings  authoriza- 
tion; and  section  215  railroad-highway  cross- 
ing needs)  (813712). 

Oct.  2.  1986— House  disagreed  to  Senate 
amendment  and  agreed  to  a  conference  and 
appointed  the  following  conferees:  (for  con- 
sideration of  all  provisions  except  title  V  of 
the  House  bill  and  title  IV  of  the  Senate 
amendment:  Representatives  Howard,  An- 
derson, Edgar,  Snyder,  and  Shuster  (H8926). 

Oct.  3,  15,  16.  1986— Conferees  met. 

H.R.  3358  (Public  Law  99-432 )-Septem- 
ber  18,  1985. 

Mr.  Studds  et  al.:  A  bill  to  reauthorize  the 
Atlantic  Striped  Bass  Conservation  Act,  and 
for  other  purt>oses. 

Atlantic  Striped  Bass  Conservation  Act 
Reauthorization. 

Related  Measure:  S.  1813/99th. 

Sept.  18,  1985— Referred  to  House  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

Apr.  9, 1986— Ordered  reported  amended. 

Apr.  29,  1986— Passed  the  House  amended 
by  voice  vote  (H2208). 

Apr.  30,  1986— Received  in  the  Senate  and 
placed  on  the  Calendar. 

June  26,  1986— Passed  the  Senate  amend- 
ed (text  of  S.  1813  amended)  (88665). 

Sept.  16,  1986— House  agreed  to  the 
Senate  amendment  (HS923). 

Oct.  1,  1986— Signed  by  the  President  as 
PubUc  Law  99-432. 

HJl.  4184  (PubUc  law  99-383)— February 
19, 1986. 


Mr.  Fuqua  (by  request):  A  bill  to  authorize 
appropriations  to  the  National  Science 
Foundation  for  the  fiscal  years  1987  and 
1988,  and  for  other  purposes. 

National  Science  Foundation  Authoriza- 
tion Act  for  Fiscal  Years  1987  and  1988. 

Related  Measure:  S.  2184/99th. 

Feb.  19,  1986— Referred  to  House  Commit- 
tee on  Science  and  Technology. 

May  22,  1986— Ordered  reported  amended. 

June  4,  1986— Reported  to  the  House 
amended  by  House  Committee  on  Science 
and  Technology  (H.  Rept.  99-619). 

June  26.  1986— Passed  the  House  amended 
by  405  yeas  to  2  nays  (H4340). 

July  14,  1986— Received  in  the  Senate  and 
placed  on  the  Calendar. 

Aug.  1,  1986— Passed  the  Senate  with  an 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
(text  of  S.  2184)  by  voice  vote  (810211). 

Aug.  6,  1986— House  agreed  to  the  Senate 
amendment  (H5501). 

Aug.  21,  1986— Signed  by  the  President  as 
Public  Law  99-383. 

H.R.  4354  (PubUc  Law  99-574)— March  10, 
1986. 

Mr.  Fuqua  (by  request):  A  bill  to  authorize 
appropriations  to  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce for  the  programs  of  the  National 
Bureau  of  Standards  for  fiscal  year  1987, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

National  Bureau  of  Standards  Authoriza- 
tion Act  for  Fiscal  Year  1987. 

Related  Measure:  S.  2664/99th. 

Mar.  10,  1986— Referred  to  House  Com- 
mittee on  Science  and  Technology. 

May  22,  1986— Ordered  reported  amended. 

June  4,  1986— Reported  to  the  House  by 
House  Committee  on  Science  and  Technolo- 
gy (H.  Rept.  99-617). 

June  19.  1986— Referred  to  House  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  se- 
quentially, for  a  period  ending  not  later 
than  July  25,  1986. 

July  23,  1986— Ordered  reported  amended. 

July  25,  1986— Reported  to  the  House  by 
House  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  (H.  Rept.  99-617  Part  II). 

Aug.  12,  1986— Passed  the  House  amended 
by  voice  vote  (H6010). 

Aug.  14,  1986— Received  in  the  Senate  and 
placed  on  the  Calendar  (811742). 

Oct.  3,  1986— Passed  the  Senate  with  an 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
(815094). 

Oct.  10.  1986— House  agreed  to  Senate 
amendment  (H98S3). 

Oct.  28,  1986— Signed  by  the  President  as 
Public  Law  99-574. 

H.R.  4952  (Public  Law  99-508)— June  5, 
1986. 

Messrs.  Kasteruneier  et  al:  A  bill  to  amend 
title  18,  United  States  Code,  with  respect  to 
the  interception  of  certain  communications, 
other  forms  of  surveillance,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Electronic  Communications  Privacy  Act 
of  1986. 

Related  Measure:  S.  2575/99th. 

June  5,  1986— Referred  to  House  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

June  10,  1986— Ordered  reported  amend- 
ed. 

June  19.  1986— Reported  to  the  House  by 
House  Conunittee  on  the  Judiciary  (H. 
Rept.  99-647). 

June  23,  1986— Passed  the  House  by  voice 
vote  (H4039). 

June  24,  1986— Received  in  the  Senate  and 
placed  on  the  Calendar. 

Oct.  1,  1986— Passed  the  Senate  with  an 
amendment  by  voice  vote  (814441). 

Oct.  2,  1986— House  agreed  to  the  Senate 
amendments  by  unanimous  consent 
(H8977). 


Oct.  21,  1986— Signed  by  the  President  as 
Public  Law  99-508. 

H.R.  4961— June  10. 1986. 

Messrs.  Howard  (by  request,  Synder, 
Mineta,  Hammerschmldt:  A  bUl  to  amend 
the  Independent  Safety  Board  Act  of  1974 
to  authorize  appropriations  for  fiscal  year 
1987,  1988,  1989.  and  for  other  purposes. 

Independent  Safety  Board  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1986. 

Related  Measure:  S.  2807/99th. 

June  10.  1986— Referred  to  House  Com- 
mittees on  Energy  and  Commerce  and 
Public  Works  and  Transportation. 

Sept.  10,  1986— Ordered  reported  amend- 
ed. 

Sept.  18,  1986— Reported  to  the  House 
amended  by  House  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  TransporUtion  (H.  Rept.  99-835 
Parti). 

Sept.  30. 1986— Passed  the  House  amended 
by  voice  vote  (.H8731>. 

Oct.  1,  1986— Received  in  the  Senate  and 
placed  on  the  Calendar. 

Oct.  10,  1986— Passed  the  Senate  amended 
by  voice  vote  (.815863). 

Oct.  16,  1986— House  agreed  to  the  Senate 
amendment  (H10451). 

Nov.  4.  1986— Pocket  vetoed  by  the  Presi- 
dent. 

H.R.  5300  (Public  Law  99-509)— July  31, 
1986. 

Mr.  Gray:  A  bill  to  provide  for  reconcilia- 
tion pursuant  to  section  2  of  the  concurrent 
resolution  on  the  budget  for  fiscal  year 
1987. 

Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of 
1986. 

Related  Measure:  S.  2706/99th. 

July  31,  1986— Reported  to  the  House  by 
House  Committee  on  the  Budget  as  an  origi- 
nal bill  (H.  Rept.  99-727). 

Sept.  24,  1986— Passed  the  House  amended 
by  309  yeas  to  106  nays  {H8163). 

Sept.  24.  1986— Received  in  the  Senate  and 
placed  on  the  Calendar. 

Sept.  25.  1986— Passed  the  Senate  with  an 
amendment  (text  of  S.  2706  amended)  by 
voice  vote  (S13699). 

Sept.  25.  1986— Senate  insisted  on  its 
amendments  and  requested  a  conference 
and  appointed  the  following  conferees: 
From  Committee  on  Commerce,  Science, 
and  Transportation:  Senators  Danforth, 
Packwood,  Kassebaum,  Hollings.  Long  for 
Conrail.  subconference  9;  Senators  Dan- 
forth, Packwood,  Stevens,  Hollings,  Inouye 
for  Maritime,  subconference  10. 

Sept.  25,  1986— House  disagreed  with 
Senate  amendment  to  H.R.  5300  and  agreed 
to  a  conference  and  appointed  the  following 
conferees:  Prom  the  Conunittee  on  Energy 
and  Commerce,  solely  for  consideration  of 
sections  4701-4753  of  the  House  bill  and  sec- 
tion 303  of  the  Senate  amendment:  Repre- 
sentatives Dingell.  Florio,  Sharp,  Eckart  of 
Ohio,  SUttery,  Lent.  Whittaker,  and  Mad- 
igan;  From  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  solely  for  consider- 
ation of  title  VI,  except  for  part  5  of  subtitle 
E  thereof,  subtitle  C  of  tiUe  VII,  and  parts  1 
through  4  of  subtitle  D  of  Utle  VTO  of  the 
House  bill,  and  sections  301,  302,  and  501, 
and  subtitle  C  of  title  IV  of  the  Senate 
amendment:  Representatives  Jones  of 
North  Carolina.  Biaggi.  Breaux,  Studds. 
Lowry  of  Washington,  Davis,  Snyder 
(except  for  consideration  of  subtitle  D  of 
title  VI  of  the  House  bill).  Young  of  Alaska 
(except  for  consideration  of  subtitle  I  of 
title  VI  of  the  House  bill),  and  Fields  (solely 
for  consideration  of  subtitle  D  and  I  of  title 
VI  of  the  House  bill. 
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M,  St.  19te    Conferees  met  on  Con- 
rail  fwitimiiffTniii^  9). 
OoL     8.     19M    Oonfereei     on     ConnU 


INt-Conferees  acreed  to  fUe 


W. 


HM    CuiiftmtK  report  flled  In 
by  Mr.  Qnj  (H.  Kept.  M-1012) 


Oct 
eoDfi 

Oct 
tlie 
(iri«7l9). 

Oct  \1,  IMS— Home  acreed  to  conference 
report  on  a  roUcall  vote  of  905  yems  to  70 
naya  (HUS17.  H114i7). 

OgC  it.  IWt  Senate  acreed  to  confer- 
ence report  on  a  roDeall  vote  of  61  yeas  to 
aSnaysfSiCtSf/. 

Oct  21.  ItW-Sicned  by  tbe  President  as 
PubUelAwM-SM. 

UM.  M84  (Public  Law  9»-670)— Septem- 
ber 8.  1M6. 

Miain  Wri^t  et  al:  A  bill  to  strenctben 
VMeral  efforts  to  enoourace  foreicn  coop- 
eration in  eradlfaMnc  fflldt  druc  crops  and 
in  hattlnc  international  druc  traffic  to  im- 
prove enf  oreenient  of  Federal  drug  laws  and 
fwhMMo  Interdietion  of  illicit  drug  ship- 
menta,  to  provide  stronc  Federal  leadership 
in  Ttti^TtiT!T*^f  effective  druc  abuse  preven- 
tion and  education  procrams,  to  expand 
Federal  aupp(»t  for  druc  alHise  treatment 
and  rebabilltatlan  efforts,  and  for  other 
purpoaes. 

OwuMma  Drag  Enfonement,  Education, 
and  Omtrel  ilef  or  iM& 

Rdat«l  MeasureK  8.  2849.  S.  2850.  S. 
tm/MOt. 

Sept  8. 1988— Referred  to  House  Commit- 
tees on  Armed  Sorioes.  Banking.  Finance 
and  Uitan  Affairs,  Education  and  Labor. 
Foielcn  affairs,  Oovemment  Operations. 
Kneny  and  Oomaaeroe,  Interior  and  Insular 
Afitalis.  the  Jwttdary.  Merchant  Marine 
and  FUMftea.  Poit  Office  and  OvU  Service, 
Public  Works  and  Transportatimi.  and  Ways 


Sept  9. 1986— Rules  Committee  resolution 
H.  Res.  S41  reported  to  the  House. 

Sept  10. 1988-Conaidered  by  the  House. 

Setp.  11. 1988— Passed  the  House  amended 
on  a  roUcall  vote  of  382  yeas  to  18  nays 
HtMit. 

Sept  15. 1986— Received  in  the  Senate  and 
placed  on  the  Calendar. 

Sept  27,  1986— Senate  adopted  Danforth 
Amt  No.  3063  (provisions  of  S.  1903) 
<S14t24J. 

Sept  SO.  1986— Passed  the  Senate  with  an 
amenAnent  (text  of  S.  2978  amended)  on  a 
roUcall  vote  of  97  yeas  to  2  nays  (SJ4267). 

BepIL  30.  1966-Senate  insisted  on  its 
amendments  and  requested  a  conference 
and  appointed  the  followinc  conferees:  Sen- 
ators HawUna.  Hatch.  Danforth,  D'Amato, 
Mattincly.  Lui^.  Wamer,  Dole.  Thurmond, 
Biden.  ChUes.  DeCraicini.  RockefeUer. 
Nunn.  Dodd.  Byrd  (S143021 

Oct  8. 1968— House  acreed  with  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Senate  amendment  (H9479). 

Oct  10. 1986— Senate  began  consideration 
of  the  House  amendment  to  the  Senate 
amendment  (S15$34K 

Oet  14.  1986— Senate  continued  consider- 
atlon  of  the  House  amendment  to  the 
Senate  amendment  (S1M1»>. 

Oct  15.  1988— Senate  ccmcurred  in  the 
imendment  to  the  Senate  amend- 
:  with  amcndmenU  (Sl»477.  S  1$48$}. 

Oct  17. 1986— House  acreed  to  the  Senate 
amenknent  to  the  House  amendment  to  the 
Senate  amendment  with  an  amendment 
miJilff. 

Oct  17.  1986-SciMte  agreed  to  House 
amwMtiirnt  to  Senate  amendment  to  House 
amoMknent  to  Senate  amendment  (SimS). 

Oct  27.  1988-8lcned  by  the  President  as 
PobUe  Law  99-870. 


HJl.  5495-September  10. 1986. 

Measn.  Fuqua,  et.  al:  A  bill  to  authorise 
appropriations  to  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration,  and  for  other 
puipoaea. 

JVbMonai  Aeronautic*  and  Space  Adminis- 
tratl€>n  Authorization  Act,  1987. 

Related  Measure:  S.  2714/99th. 

sept  10,  1986— Referred  to  House  Com- 
mittee on  Science  and  Technology. 

Sept.  11,  1986— Ordered  reported. 

Sept.  16,  1986— Reported  to  the  House  by 
House  Committee  on  Science  and  Technolo- 
gy (H.  Rept  99-829). 

Sept.  25,  1986— Passed  the  House  amended 
on  a  roUcall  vote  of  407  yeas  to  8  nays 
(H94S8). 

Sept.  30.  1986— Received  in  the  Senate  and 
placed  on  the  Calendar. 

Oct.  10,  1986— Passed  the  Senate  with  an 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
(text  of  S.  2714  amended)  by  voice  vote 
(S15862). 

Oct.  IS,  1986— House  agreed  to  the  Senate 
amendment  with  an  amendment  (HlOSlSt. 

(3ct.  18,  1986— Senate  agreed  to  House 
amendment  to  the  Senate  amendment  with 
an  amendment  (SI72S9K 

Oct.  18,  1988— House  agreed  to  the  Senate 
amendment  to  the  House  amendment  to  the 
Senate  amendment  (HI  1636.  HI  1641. 
Hlt649). 

Nov.  17.  1986— Pocket  vetoed  by  the  Presi- 
dent. 

HJl.  5568-September  22,  1986. 

Hx-  Anderson:  A  bill  to  establish  uniform 
standards  for  testing  and  licensing  of  opera- 
tors of  commercial  motor  vehicles. 

Commercial  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of 
1988. 

Related  Measures:  S.  1903,  S.  2850,  H.R. 
5484/»9th. 

Sept.  22,  1986— Referred  to  House  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  and  Transportation. 

Sept.  24,  1986— Ordered  reported  amend- 
ed. 

Sept.  26,  1986— Reported  to  the  House 
amended  by  House  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation  (H.  Rept.  99- 
901). 

Sept.  30,  1988— Passed  the  House  amended 
by  voice  vote  (H8740). 

Sept.  30,  1986— Received  in  the  Senate  and 
placed  on  the  Calendar. 

For  further  action  see  H.R.  5484  under 
Matters  of  Interest. 

K.R.  5598  (PubUc  Law  99-577)— Septem- 
ber 25.  1986. 

Mrs.  Mikulski:  A  bill  to  provide  for  the 
transfer  of  the  Coast  Guard  cutter  Taney  to 
the  city  of  Baltimore,  Maryland,  for  use  as  a 
maritime  museum  and  display. 

Trantfer  of  Coast  Guard  Cutter  Taney. 

Sept.  25,  1986— Referred  to  House  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

Oct.  1,  1986— Ordered  reported. 

Oct.  6.  1986— Reported  to  the  House  by 
House  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  (H.  Rept.  99-969). 

Oct.  6,  1986— Passed  the  House  by  voice 
vote  (H9ZZ7). 

Oct.  6,  1986— Received  in  the  Senate  and 
placed  on  the  Calendar. 

Oct.  15,  1986— Passed  the  Senate  by  voice 
voU  1516313). 

Oct.  28,  1986— Signed  by  the  President  as 
PubUc  Law  95-577. 

HJ.  Res.  738  (PubUc  Law  99-500)— Sep- 
tember 24.  1986,  and  (PubUc  Law  99-591)— 
October  30, 1986. 

Mr.  Whitten:  A  joint  resolution  making 
codtinuing  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
1997,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Oontinuina  Apprapriatiotu  for  Fiscal 
Year  1987. 


Sept  2i,  1986— Rules  Committee  Resolu- 
tion H.  Res.  560  reported  to  House. 

Sept.  M,  1986— Referred  to  House  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations. 

Sept.  25, 1986— Passed  the  House  amended 
on  roUcitfl  vote  of  201  yeas  to  200  nays 
IH8483t. 

Sept.  28,  1988— Referred  to  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations. 

Sept.  26,  1986— Ordered  reported  amend- 
ed. 

Sept.  28,  1988-Reported  by  Mr.  Hatfield 
from  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  with 
amendments  and  without  written  report 
<  SI  3840). 

Sept.  28,  1986— Report  filed  by  Mr.  Hat- 
field front  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
(S.  Rept  99-500)  (814217). 

Oct.  3,  1986— Passed  the  Senate  amended 
on  roUcaU  vote  of  82  yeas  to  13  nays 
(S14829). 

Od.  3, 1986— Senate  insisted  on  its  amend- 
ments and  requested  a  conference  and  ap- 
pointed the  foUowlng  conferees:  Senators 
Hatfield,  Stevens  Weicker,  McCHure,  Laxalt, 
Gam,  Cochran,  Andrews,  Abdnor,  Hasten, 
D'Amato,  Mattingly,  Rudman,  Specter,  Do- 
menici,  Stennis,  Byrd,  Proxmire,  Inouye, 
HoUings,  Chiles,  Johnston,  Burdick,  Leahy, 
Sasser,  DeConcini,  Bumpers,  Lautenberg. 
Harkin  ($14989). 

Oct.  6,  1986— House  disagreed  to  Senate 
amendments  by  uruuiimous  consent  and 
agreed  to  request  for  conference  and  ap- 
pointed the  following  conferees:  Represent- 
atives Whitten.  Boland,  Natcher,  Smith 
(lA),  Yaties,  Obey,  Roybal.  BevUl,  ChappeU. 
Lehman  (PL),  Dixon,  Fazio,  Hefner,  Conte, 
McDade,  Myers  (IN),  Miller  (OH),  Coughlin, 
Young  (FL),  Kemp,  Regula  (H91S01). 

Oct.  7, 1986— Conferees  met. 

Oct.  IS,  1986— Conferees  agreed  to  file  a 
conference  report. 

Oct.  IS,  1986— Conference  report  filed  in 
the  Hou«e  by  Mr.  Whitten  (H.  Rept.  99- 
1005). 

Oct.  15t  1986— House  agreed  to  the  confer- 
ence report  with  amendments  on  a  roUcaU 
vote  of  235  yeas  to  172  nays  (H109S6, 
H11070). 

Oct.  10,  1986 — Senate  concurred  in  House 
amendment  relating  to  Metropolitan  Wash- 
ington Airports,  Title  VI  (provisions  of  S. 
1017  amanded)  (S16679). 

Oct.  It,  1986— Senate  concurred  in  the 
House  amendment  to  the  Senate  amend- 
ment with  an  amendment  to  the  conference 
report  (SH6584.  S16865). 

Oct.  17,  1986— House  receded  from  its 
amendments  and  concurred  in  the  Senate 
amendments  (H11471). 

Oct.  18,  1986— Signed  by  the  Coresident  as 
Public  Law  99-500. 

Oct.  30,  1986— Corrected  version  signed  by 
the  President  as  Public  Law  99-591. 

Index  or  Nomiiiations 

Azcuenaga,  Mary  L.,  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission. 

Brenner,  Daniel  L.,  Corporation  for  Public 
Broadcasting. 

Burnett,  James  Eugene,  Jr.,  National 
Transportation  Safety  Board. 

Calio,  Anthony  J.,  National  Oceanic  and 
Atmospheric  Administration. 

Carey,  James  J.,  Federal  Maritime  Com- 
mission. 

Colvin.  BiU  S.,  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration. 

Dawson,  Carol  Gene,  Consiuner  Product 
Safety  C^bmmission. 

Dennia,  Patricia  Diaz,  Federal  Communi- 
cations Commission. 


Dom.  Jetmlfer  Lynn.  Department  of 
Transportation. 

Eisner,  Robert,  Marine  Mammal  Commis- 
sion. 

Fletcher,  James  C,  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration. 

Freeman,  Neal  B..  Communications  Satel- 
Ute  Corporation. 

Gaughan,  John  A..  Department  of  Trans- 
portation. 

Good,  Alexander  Hansen,  Department  of 
Commerce. 

Graham,  Anne,  Consumer  Product  Safety 
Commission. 

Graham,  WiUiam  R.,  Office  of  Science 
and  Technology  PoUcy. 

Graham,  WiUiam  Robert,  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration. 

Grose,  Vernon  L.,  National  Transporta- 
tion Safety  Board. 

Hale.  Janet,  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion. 

Hickey,  Edward  V.,  Jr.,  Federal  Maritime 
Commission. 

HUl,  Kenneth  John,  National  Transporta- 
tion Safety  Board. 

HUlings,  Jennifer  Ann,  Department  of 
Transportation. 

Hull.  Rear  Adm.  Wesley  V..  National  Oce- 
anic and  Atmospheric  Administration. 

Irwin,  Rear  Adm.  James  C.  U.S.  Coast 
Guard. 

Ivancie.  Francis  J..  Federal  Maritime 
Conunission. 

James.  E.  Pendelton,  Communications 
SateUite  Corporation. 

Jones,  Richard  H.,  Federal  Aviation  Ad- 
ministration. 

Lamboley,  Paul  H.,  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission. 

Landau,  Sonia,  Corporation  for  Public 
Broadcasting. 

Lauber,  John  K.,  National  Transportation 
Safety  Board. 

Mack,  James  CHirtis,  II,  National  Oceanic 
and  Atmospheric  Administration. 

McKenna,  Leo  C,  Saint  Lawrence  Seaway 
Development  Corporation. 

McManus,  Michael  A.,  Jr.,  Communica- 
tions Satellite  Corporation. 

Melchner,  John  W.,  Department  of  Trans- 
portation. 

Moran,  Rear  Adm.  Francis  D.,  National 
Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administration. 

Myers,  Dale  D.,  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration. 

NaU,  Joseph  Trippe,  National  Transporta- 
tion Safety  Board. 

Oliver,  Daniel.  Federal  Trade  Commission. 

Ortner,  Robert,  Department  of  Com- 
merce. 

Patrick,  Dennis  R.,  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission. 

Philbin,  Edward  J.,  Federal  Maritime 
Commission. 

Pryor,  Karen,  Marine  Mammal  Comimis- 
sion. 

Range,  Rebecca  Gemhardt,  Department 
of  Transporation. 

Riggs,  Douglas  A.,  Department  of  Com- 
merce. 

Scanlon,  Terrence  M.,  Consumer  Product 
Safety  Commission. 

Sikes,  Alfred  C,  Department  of  Com- 
merce. 

Simmons,  J.J.,  in.  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission. 

Strenlo.  Andrew,  John,  Jr.,  Federal  Trade 
Commission. 

Tate.  Sheila,  Corporation  for  PubUc 
Broadcasting. 

Taylor,  Reese  H.,  Jr.,  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission. 

Thompson,  Rear  Adm.  Donald  C,  II.S. 
coast  Guard. 


Towery,  R.  Kenneth,  Corporation  for 
Public  Broadcasting. 

Yost,  Vice  Adm.  Paul  A.,  Jr.,  U.S.  Coast 
Guard. 

Calendar  op  Nominations 
(Italic  numbers  in  parenthesis  refer  to  the 
pages  of  the  daily  edition  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record) 

COMMERCE.  DEPARTMENT  OF 

Good,  Alexander  Hansen,  of  the  District 
Of  Columbia,  to  be  Director  General  of  the 
United  States  and  Foreign  Commercial 
Service,  vice  Kenneth  S.  George. 

Staff  assigned:  Macky  Ayers— Minority 
Staff:  David  St.  John. 

Oct.  28,  1985— Jointly  referred  to  Commit- 
tee on  Conunerce,  Science,  and  Transporta- 
tion and  Senate  Committee  on  Banking, 
Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs  (S142S9). 

Nov.  19,  1985— Joint  hearing  held  with 
Senate  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing, 
and  Urban  Affairs  (S.  Hrg.  99-539). 

Dec.  11,  1985— Approved  by  Committee  on 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urt>an  Affairs  and 
reported  by  Mr.  Gam  (SI  74S5). 

Dec.  12,  1985— Considered  in  executive  ses- 
sion and  ordered  reported  by  Committee  on 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation. 

Dec.  12,  1985— Reported  by  Mr.  Danforth 
(S1752S). 

Dec.  16.  1985— Confirmed  (S17718). 

Ortner,  Robert,  of  New  Jersey,  to  be 
Under  Secretary  of  Commerce  for  Economic 
Affairs,  vice  Sidney  Lewis  Jones,  resigned. 

Staff  assigned:  Mackey  Ayers— Minority 
Staff:  Patrick  Windham. 

Mar.  10,  1986— Referred  (S2378). 

Mar.  24.  1986— Hearing  held  (S.  Hrg.  99- 
654). 

Mar.  25,  1986— Considered  in  executive 
session  and  ordered  reported. 

Mar.  25.  1986— Reported  by  Mr.  Danforth 
(S3351). 

July  21,  1986— Confirmed  (S9372). 

Riggs,  Douglas  A.,  of  Alaska,  to  be  Gener- 
al Counsel  of  the  Department  of  Commerce, 
vice  Irving  P.  MarguUes,  resigned. 

Staff  assigned:  Macky  Ayers— Minority 
Staff:  Cheryl  Wallace. 

Apr.  23,  1985— Referred  (S4656). 

May  3.  1985— Hearing  held  (S.  Hrg.  99- 
199). 

May  6.  1985— Approved  by  the  Committee 
and  reported  by  Mr.  Danforth  (SS416). 

May  15,  1985— Confirmed  (S6301). 

Sikes,  Alfred  C.  of  Missouri,  to  be  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  Commerce  for  Communica- 
tions and  Information,  vice  David  John 
Markey,  resigned. 

Staff  assigned:  Macky  Ayers— Minority 
Staff:  Tom  Cohen. 

Feb.  19,  1986— Referred  (S1436). 

Mar.  5,  1986— Hearing  held  (S.  Hrg.  99- 
654). 

Mar.  13,  1986— Considered  in  executive 
session  and  ordered  reported. 

Mar.  13,  1986— Reported  by  Mr.  Danforth 
(S2660). 

Mar.  14, 1986— Confirmed  (S28S0). 

COMMUNICATIONS  SATEUJTE  COSPORATION 

Freeman,  Neal  B.,  of  Virginia,  to  be  a 
Member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Communications  SateUite  Corporation  untU 
the  date  of  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Cor- 
poration in  1988  (reappointment). 

Staff  assigned:  Macky  Ayers— Minority 
Staff:  Tom  Cohen. 

Sept  17. 1985-Referred  (S11641). 

Oct.  23,  1985— Hearing  held  (S.  Hrg.  99- 
561). 

Nov.  14,  1985— Considered  in  executive 
session  and  ordered  reported. 


Nov.  14,  1985— Reported  by  Mr.  Danforth 

(S1S634). 

Nov.  18,  1985— Confirmed  (S15732). 

James  E.  Pendleton,  of  Connecticut  to  be 
a  Member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Communications  SateUite  corporate  untU 
the  date  of  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Cor- 
poration in  1989  (reappointment). 

Staff  assigned:  Macky  Ayers— Minority 
Staff:  Tom  Cohen. 

Sept.  26.  1986— Referred  (S13862). 

Oct.  18,  1986— Nomination  returned  to  the 
President  under  provisions  of  Rule  xxxi  of 
the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate. 

McManus,  Michael  A.,  Jr.,  of  New  York,  to 
be  a  Member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  Communications  SateUite  Corporation 
until  the  date  of  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Corporation  in  1987,  vice  Robert  M.  C5ar- 
rick.  term  expired. 

Staff  assigned:  Macky  Ayeis— BUnortty 
Staff:  Tom  Cohen. 

Sept.  16.  1985— Referred  (S11S49). 

Oct.  23,  1985— Hearing  held  (S.  Hrg.  99- 
561). 

Nov.  14,  1985— Considered  in  executive 
session  and  ordered  reported. 

Nov.  14,  1985— Reported  by  Mr.  Danforth 
(S1S634J. 

Nov.  18,  1985— Confirmed  (S1S732). 

CONSUMER  PRODUCT  SAfTTT  COMMISSION 

Dawson,  Carol  Gene,  of  Virginia,  to  be  a 
Commissioner  of  the  Consumer  Product 
Safety  Commission  for  the  remainder  of  the 
term  expiring  October  26.  1985,  vice  Samuel 
D.  Zagoria.  resigned. 

Staff  assigned:  Macky  Ayers— Minority 
Staff:  Loretta  Dunn. 

Jan.  3,  1985-Referred  (S4SJ. 

Mar.  5.  1985— Hearing  held  (S.  Hrg.  99- 
199). 

Mar.  8,  1985— Considered  in  executive  ses- 
sion and  ordered  reported. 

Mar.  14,  1985-Reported  by  Mr.  Danforth 
(S2921). 

Mar.  18.  1985— Confirmed  (S3074). 

Dawson,  C^arol  Gene,  of  Virginia,  to  be  a 
Commissioner  of  the  Consumer  Product 
Safety  Commission  for  a  term  of  7  years 
from  October  27,  1985  (reappointment). 

Staff  assigned:  Maclu'  Ayers— Minority 
Staff:  Loretta  Dunn. 

Sept.  9,  1985— Referred  (SlllOS). 

Oct.  24.  1985— Hearing  held  (S.  Hrg.  99- 
561). 

Nov.  14,  1985 — Considered  in  executive 
session  and  ordered  reported. 

Nov.  14,  1985— Reported  by  Mr.  Danforth 
(S1S634>. 

Nov.  21.  1985— Confirmed  (S161S7). 

Graham,  Anne,  of  Virginia,  to  be  a  Com- 
missioner of  the  consumer  Product  Safety 
Commission  for  a  term  of  7  years  from  Oc- 
tober 27,  1984,  vice  Nancy  Harvey  Steorts, 
resigned. 

Staff  assigned:  Macl^  Ayers— Minority 
Staff:  Loretta  Dunn. 

July  8,  1985— Referred  (S9086). 

Sept.  10.  1985— Hearing  held  (S.  Hrg.  99- 
558). 

Nov.  14,  1985— Considered  in  executive 
session  and  ordered  reported. 

Nov.  14.  1985— Reported  by  Mr.  Danforth 
(S1S634). 

Dec.  17.  1985— Confirmed  (S17734). 

Scanlon,  Terrence  M..  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  to  be  Chairman  of  the  Consiuner 
Product  Safety  commission,  vice  Nancy 
Harvey  Steorts,  resigned,  to  which  position 
he  was  appointed  during  the  recess  of  the 
Senate  from  October  12,  1984.  untU  January 
3.1985. 
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Ayen— Minority 


9»- 


Statf   iMtaBad:   Maeky 
QUIT-  LuiBtti  minn 

July  a.  IMS— Rafcmd  (SMUJ. 

aepi.  It.  1«8S— Hnrtnc  held  (&  Hr«. 
IHX 

Dec  la.  IMS— Oonriderad  In  ezecuUve  sea- 
son sod  onlerad  repotted. 

Dee.  IX  IMS— Repotted  by  Mr.  Danforth 

tstnui. 

Dae.  IS.  ISM  Senate  conaidered  and  laid 
Mide  tenponrfly  the  nomination  fSltlSO}. 

Dee.  IS.  ISeS— Senate  lave  unanimous 
eoMent  for  nnmtnatfcm  to  remain  in  Senate 
■tatoB  quo  durlnc  adjournment  (S18243). 

Jniy  M,  ISM— Dtaantanous-conaent  agree- 
nent  reaebed  to  proceed  to  consideration  on 
July  18.  ISM  (SUUl 

July  IS.  ISM  Ocpflrmed  on  a  roU  caU 
vote  of  a  yeo  to  SS  nays  IS907O). 

coBMaATioii  worn  FOBUC  aaoAocAsmo 


r.  Danid  Lw.  of  the  District  of  Co- 
hoBMa.  to  be  a  Member  of  the  Board  of  Di- 
reetocs  of  the  Corporation  for  Public  Broad- 
eaattiw  for  a  term  expiring  BCarch  26.  1991. 
viee  Howard  A.  White,  term  expired. 

Stetf  aMimed:  Mat^  Ayers— Minority 
Stetf:  Tom  Cohen. 

SepC  38. 1986— Referred  (313882). 

OcL  a.  ISSS-Hearinc  held  (S.  Hrg.  99- 
1043). 

Oct  IS.  1SS6— Commerce  Committee  dis- 
diaried  from  further  consideration  by 
unanimous  consent  (S17331). 

Oct  IS,  18S»-Conflrmed  (817331). 

i^ytA^n  Sonla,  of  New  Yorlc.  to  be  a 
Member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Ompnatlon  for  Public  Broadcasting  for  a 
torn  expiring  March  26.  1991  (re^point- 
ment). 

Staff  assigned:  Macky  Ayers-Minority 
Stoff:  Tom  Cohen. 

Mar.  27.  ISSS-Referred  (S3770). 

Sept.  17.  1966-Hearing  held  (S.  Hrg.  99- 
1043). 

OeL  18. 1S86— Nomination  returned  to  the 
President  under  provisions  of  Rule  XXXI  of 
the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate. 

Tate.  SbeOa.  of  Virginia,  to  be  a  Member 
of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Corpora- 
tion for  Public  Broadcasting  for  a  term  ex- 
plriiv  March  36.  1991,  vice  Ullle  E.  Hem- 
doo.  term  expired. 

Staff  assigned:  Macky  Ayers— Minority 
Staff:  Tom  Cohen. 

Oct.  3.  lSS6-Referred  (S1S133). 

Oct  18. 1S86— Nomination  returned  to  the 
President  under  provisions  of  Rule  XXXI  of 
the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate. 

Towery,  R.  Kenneth,  of  Texas,  to  be  a 
Member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Corporatimi  for  Public  Broadcasting  for  a 
term  expiring  March  26,  1991  (reappoint- 
ment). 

Staff  assigned:  Macky  Ayers— Minority 
Staff:  TOm  Cohen. 

May  7, 1986— Referred  (SS594). 

Sept  17,  1BS6-Hearing  held  (S.  Hrg.  99- 
1043). 

Oct  18.  1986— Omunerce  Committee  dis- 
diarged  fran  further  consideration  by 
unanimous  erasent  (S17331). 

Oct  18. 1086— Confirmed  (S17331). 


.  ATIAnOM  SOimnSTRATIOH 

Jones.  Richard  H..  of  VirginU  to  be 
Deputy  AckninlBtrator  of  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Administration,  vice  Michael  J.  FeneUo, 


Steff  assigned:  Macky  Ayers-Minority 
Staff:  Steve  Palmer. 

Jan.  3. 1S68— Referred  (S4S). 

VM>.  30.  ISSS-Hearlng  held  (S.  Hrg.  99- 
IM). 

Mar.  8. 1SS8— Conaidered  in  executive  aes- 
ilflp  and  ordered  reported. 


Iter.  14.  1986— Reported  by  Mr.  Danforth 
(S2$21). 
Ifbr.  18. 1985— Confirmed  (S3074). 

rSDKRAL  COIOftTinCATIONS  CX>iaCISSIOM 

Dennis  Patrica  Dias,  of  Virginia  to  be  a 
Me>il>er  of  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  for  the  tmexpired  terms  of  7 
years  from  July  1,  1980,  vice  Henry  M. 
Rivera,  resigned. 

Staff  assigned:  Macky  Ayers— Minority 
Staff:  Tom  Cohen. 

tter.  12.  1986— Referred  182580). 

Apr.  9.  1986— Hearing  held  (S  Hrg.  99- 
845). 

June  12,  1986 — Considered  in  executive 
sesdon  and  ordered  reported. 

June  12,  1986— Reported  by  Mr.  Danforth 
(S7ilt). 

June  13,  1986— Confirmed  (S7S1S). 

Patrick.  Dennis  R..  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, to  t>e  a  Member  of  the  Federal  Com- 
muaications  Commission  for  a  term  of  7 
years  from  July  1.  1985  (reappointment). 

Staff  assigned:  Macky  Ayers-Minority 
Staff:  Tom  Cohen. 

June  3,  1985— Referred  (87296). 

July  11.  1985— Hearing  held  (S.  Hrg.  99- 
344). 

July  18,  1985— Considered  in  executive  ses- 
sion and  ordered  reported. 

July  18.  1985— Reported  by  Mr.  Danforth 
(89738). 

July  19,  1985— Confirmed  (89820). 

PKDERAL  MAXITIMX  COMMISSION 

Carey,  James  J.  of  Illinois,  to  be  a  Federal 
Maritime  Commissioner  for  the  term  expir- 
ing June  30,  1990  (reappointment). 

Staff  assigned:  Macky  Ayers-Minority 
Staff:  Jotin  Hardy. 

Nov.  1.  1985— Referred  (814712) 

Dec.  12, 1985— Considered  in  executive  ses- 
sion and  ordered  reported. 

Dec.  12,  1985— Reported  by  Mr.  Danforth 
(S17S2S). 

Dec.  16.  1985— Confirmed  (817718). 

Ifickey,  Edward  V.,  Jr.,  of  Virginia,  to  be  a 
Federal  Maritime  Commissioner  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  term  expiring  June  30,  1986, 
vice  Alan  Green,  Jr.,  resigned. 

Staff  assigned:  Macky  Ayers-Minority 
Staff:  John  Hardy. 

Sept.  9,  1985— Referred  (811105). 

Oct.  17,  1985— Hearing  held  (S.  Hrg.  99- 
561). 

Oct.  31,  1985— Approved  by  the  Commit- 
tee and  reported  by  Mr.  Danforth  (S145S1). 

Nov.  4,  1985— Confirmed  (814765). 

Rickey.  Edward  V.,  Jr.,  of  Virginia  to  be  a 
Federal  Maritime  Commissioner  for  the 
term  expiring  June  30,  1991  (reappoint- 
ment). 

ERaif  assigned:  Macky  Ayers-Minority 
Staff:  John  Hardy. 

May  12.  1986— Referred  (85797). 

June  25,  1986— Considered  In  executive 
session  and  ordered  reported. 

Jtuie  25,  1986— Reported  by  Mr.  Danforth 
(8asi4). 

June  26, 1986— Confirmed  (88668). 

ivancie,  Francis  J.,  of  Oregon,  to  be  a  Fed- 
eral Maritime  Commissioner  for  the  remain- 
der of  the  term  expiring  June  30,  1987,  vice 
Robert  SetralUan.  resigned. 

Staff  assigned:  Macky  Ayers-Minority 
Staff:  John  Hardy. 

Sept.  9.  1985— Referred  (811105). 

Oct.  17,  1985— Hearing  held  (S.  Hrg.  99- 
561). 

Nov.  14,  1985— Considered  in  executive 
seaion  and  ordered  reported. 

Nov.  14,  1985— Reported  by  Mr.  Danforth 
(815634). 

Nov.  18, 1985— Confirmed  (815732). 


Philbin,  Edward  J.,  of  California,  to  be  a 
Federal  Maritime  Commissioner  for  the 
term  expiring  June  30,  1989,  vice  James  V. 
Day,  resigned. 

Staff  assigned:  BiCacky  Ayers-Minority 
Staff:  Joltn  Hardy. 

Jan.  3, 1985-Referred  (845) 

Mar.  6.  1985— Hearing  held  (S.  Hrg.  99- 
199). 

Mar.  8,  1985— Considered  in  executive  ses- 
sion and  ordered  reported. 

Mar.  14.  1985— Reported  by  Mr.  Danforth 
(82921) 

Mar.  ia  1985— Confirmed  (83074). 

rCDERAL  TRADE  COMMISSION 

Azcuenaga,  Mary  L.,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, to  be  a  Federal  Trade  Commissioner 
for  the  term  of  7  years  from  September  26, 
1984,  vice  Michael  Pertschuk.  resigned. 

Staff  assigned:  Macky  Ayeis— Minority 
Staff:  Amy  Bondurant. 

Jan.  3, 1985— Referred  (845). 

Mar.  5.  1985— Hearing  held  (S.  Hrg.  99- 
199). 

Mar.  8,  1985— Considered  in  executive  ses- 
sion and  ordered  reported. 

Mar.  14.  1985— Reported  by  Mr.  Danforth 
(82921) 

Mar.  ia,  1985— Confirmed  (83074). 

Oliver.  Daniel,  of  Connecticut,  to  be  a 
Federal  Trade  Commissioner  for  the  unex- 
pired term  of  7  years  from  Septemlier  26, 
1981,  vice  James  C.  Miller  III. 

Staff  assigned:  Macky  Ayers-Minority 
Staff:  Amy  Bondurant. 

Dec.  1%  1985— Referred  (817920). 

Dec.  1£,  1985— Senate  gave  unanimous 
consent  for  nomination  to  remain  stetus 
quo  during  adjournment  (818243). 

Feb.  29.  1986— Hearings  held  (S.  Hrg.  99- 
632). 

Mar.  13.  1986— Considered  in  executive 
session  and  ordered  reported. 

Mar.  It,  1986— Reported  by  Mr.  Danforth 
(82660). 

Apr.  18,  1986— Confirmed  (84376). 

StreniQ,  Andrew  John,  Jr..  of  Maryland,  to 
be  a  Federal  Trade  Commissioner  for  the 
unexpired  term  of  7  years  from  September 
26.  1982,  vice  George  W.  Douglas,  resigned. 

Steff  assigned:  Macky  Ayers-Minority 
Staff:  Amy  Bondurant. 

Jan.  27,  1986— Referred  (8349). 

Feb.  28,  1986— Hearing  held  (S.  Hrg.  99- 
632). 

Mar.  13,  1986— Considered  in  executive 
session  and  ordered  reported. 

Mar.  IS,  1986— Reported  by  Mr.  Danforth 
(82660). 

Mar.  14,  1986— Confirmed  (82849). 

INTERSTATE  COMMERCE  COMMISSION 

Lamlxiley.  Paul  H..  of  Nevada,  to  be  a 
Member  of  the  Interstete  Commerce  Com- 
mission for  a  term  expiring  December  31, 

1989  (reappointment). 

Steff  assigned:  Macky  Ayers— Minority 
Staff:  Linda  Morgan. 

Dec.  li.  1985— Referred  (818191). 

Dec.  19.  1985— Senate  gave  unanimous 
consent  for  nomination  to  remain  stetus 
quo  durkig  adjournment  (818243). 

Mar.  1.  1986— Hearing  held  (S.  Hrg.  99- 
654). 

Mar.  13,  1986— Considered  in  executive 
session  and  ordered  reported. 

Mar.  13,  1986— Reported  by  Mr.  Danforth 
(82660). 

Mar.  14.  1986— Confirmed  (82850). 

Simmons,  J.  J.  Ill,  of  Olilahoma,  to  be  a 
Member  of  the  Interstete  Commerce  Com- 
mission for  a  term  expiring  December  31, 

1990  (reuppointment). 


Staff  assigned:  Macky  Ayers-Minority 
Staff:  Linda  Morgan. 

Jan  22, 1986-Referred  (8232). 

Mar.  7.  1986-Hearing  held  (S.  Hrg.  99- 
654). 

Mar.  13.  1986— Considered  in  executive 
session  and  ordered  reported. 

Mar.  13,  1986— Reported  by  Mr.  Danforth 
(82660). 

Mar.  14,  1986— Confirmed  (82850). 

Tv^OT,  Reese  H.,  Jr.,  of  Nevada,  to  be  a 
Member  of  the  Interstete  Commerce  Com- 
mission for  a  term  expiring  December  31, 
1985  (reappointment). 

Staff  assigned:  BCacky  Ayers— Minority 
Staff:  Linda  Morgan. 

Jan.  3. 1985— Referred  (844). 

Oct.  18,  1986— Nomination  returned  to  the 
President  under  provisions  of  Rule  XXXI  of 
the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate. 

Note:  Served  through  Dec.  31.  1985.  Posi- 
tion abolished  when  ICC  membership  re- 
duced to  5  effective  January  1986. 

MARINE  MAMMAL  COMMISSION 

Eisner,  Robert,  of  Alaska,  to  be  a  Member 
of  the  Marine  Mammal  Commission  for  the 
term  expiring  May  13,  1987,  vice  Robert  B. 
Weeden,  term  expired. 

Staff  assigned:  Macky  Ayers-Minority 
Staff:  Jim  Drcwry. 

Jan.  3. 1985— Referred  (845). 

Oct.  9,  1985— Hearing  held  (S.  Hrg.  99- 
561). 

Dec.  12, 1985— Considered  In  executive  ses- 
sion and  ordered  reported. 

Dec.  12,  1985— Reported  by  Mr.  Danforth 
(817525). 

Dec.  16,  1985— Confirmed  (817718). 

Pryor,  Karen,  of  Washington,  to  be  a 
Member  of  the  Marine  Mammal  Commis- 
sion for  the  term  expiring  May  13.  1986,  vice 
Donald  Kenneth  MacCallum.  term  expired. 

Staff  assigned:  Macky  Ayers— Minority 
Staff:  Jim  Drewry. 

Jan.  3. 1985— Referred  (845). 

Oct.  9.  1985— Hearing  held  (S.  Hrg.  99- 
561). 

Nov.  14,  1985— Considered  in  executive 
session  and  ordered  reported. 

Nov.  14,  1985— Reported  by  Mr.  Danforth 
(815634). 

Nov.  18, 1985— Confirmed  (815732). 

NATIOHAI.  AERONAUTICS  AND  SPACE 
ADMINISTRATION 

Colvin.  BUI  D.,  of  Virginia,  to  t>e  Inspector 
General,  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration,  vice  June  Glbbs  Brown,  re- 
signed. 

Staff  assigned:  Macky  Ayers-Minority 
Staff:  Marty  Kress. 

July  23,  1985— Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportetion 
and,  when  and  If  reported,  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Governmental  Affairs  for  not  to 
exceed  20  days  (89912). 

Sept.  16,  1985— Hearing  held  (S.  Hrg.  99- 
558). 

Sept.  24,  1985 — Considered  in  executive 
session  and  ordered  reported. 

Sept.  24,  1985— Reported  by  Mr.  Danforth 
(812034). 

Oct.  2, 1985— Reported  by  ISr.  Roth  of  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs 
(812491). 

Oct.  16. 1985— Confirmed  (813376). 

Fleteher,  James  C,  of  Virginia,  to  be  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration,  vice  James  Montgom- 
ery Beggs.  resigned. 

Staff  assigned:  Macliy  Ayers— Minority 
Staff:  Marty  Kress. 

Apr.  16, 1986-Referred  (54422). 

Apr.  33.  19S6-Hearing  held  (a  Hrg.  99- 
738). 


Apr.  30,  \W6 — Considered  in  executive  ses- 
sion and  ordered  reported. 

Apr.  30,  1986— Reported  by  tti.  Danforth 
(55094). 

May  1.  1986— Unanimous-consent  agree- 
ment was  reached  providing  for  the  consid- 
eration of  the  nomination  (.852561. 

May  5,  1986 — Senate  began  consideration 
(85272). 

May  6,  1986 — Confirmed  on  a  roUcall  vote 
of  89  yeas  to  9  nays  (55357). 

Graham.  William  Roliert,  of  California,  to 
be  Deputy  Administrator  of  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration,  vice 
Hans  Michael  Mark,  resigned. 

Staff  assigned:  Macky  Ayers-Minority 
Staff:  Marty  Kress. 

Sept.  16.  1985— Referred  (.811549). 

Oct.  3.  1985— Hearing  held  (S.  Hrg.  99- 
561). 

Nov.  14,  1985 — Considered  in  executive 
session  and  ordered  reported. 

Nov.  14,  1985— Reported  by  Mr.  Danforth 
(815634). 

Nov.  18.  1985  Confirmed  (575732). 

Myers,  Dale  D.,  of  California,  to  be 
Deputy  Administrator  of  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration,  vice  Wil- 
liam Roljert  Graham. 

Staff  assigned:  Macky  Ayers— Minority 
Staff:  Tom  Cohen. 

Sept.  12.  1986— Referred  (812595). 

Sept.  22,  1986— Hearing  held  (S.  Hrg.  99- 
1042). 

Sept.  24,  1986— Considered  in  executive 
session  and  ordered  reported. 

Sept.  24,  1986— Reported  by  Mr.  Danforth 
(813602). 

Oct.  1.  1986  Confirmed  (814459). 

NATIONAL  OCEANIC  AND  ATMOSPHERIC 
ADMINISTRATION 

Calio,  Anthony  J.,  of  Maryland,  to  be  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  National  Oceanic  and  At- 
mospheric Administration,  vice  John  V. 
Byrne,  resigned. 

Staff  assigned:  Macky  Ayers-Minority 
Staff:  Jim  Drewry. 

July  17,  1985— Referred  (59698). 

Aug.  1,  1985-Hearlng  held  (S.  Hrg.  99- 
344). 

Sept.  11,  1985— Considered  In  executive 
session  and  ordered  reported. 

Sept.  11,  1985— Reported  by  Mr.  Danforth 
(811268). 

Oct.  4.  1985  Confirmed  (812687). 

Hull,  Rear  Adm.  Wesley  V.,  NOAA.  to  the 
grade  of  rear  admiral  while  serving  as  Direc- 
tor. Charting  and  Geodetic  Services,  Nation- 
al (i>ceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administration. 

Steff  assigned:  Macky  Ayers-Minority 
Steff:  Jim  Drewry. 

Sept.  23, 1986— Referred  (S13362). 

Oct.  18,  1986— Commerce  Committee  dis- 
charged from  further  consideration  by 
unanimous  consent  (817331). 

Oct.  18,  1986  Confirmed  (817331). 

Mack,  James  Curtis,  II,  of  California,  to 
be  Deputy  Administrator  of  the  National 
Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administration, 
vice  Anthony  J.  Calio. 

Staff  assigned:  Macky  Ayers-Minority 
Staff:  Michael  Nussman. 

Oct.  16,  1985— Referred  (813367). 

Nov.  5,  1985— Hearing  held  (S.  Hrg.  99- 
538). 

Nov.  14,  1985— Considered  in  executive 
session  and  ordered  reported. 

Nov.  14,  1985— Reported  by  Mr.  Danforth 
(5i5634). 

Nov.  18,  1986— Confirmed  (815732). 

Moran,  Rear  Adm.  Francis  D.,  National 
Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administration, 
to  be  Director  of  the  Commissioned  Officer 
Corps,  National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric 


Administration,  vice  Rear  Adm.  Kelly  E. 
Taggert. 

Staff  assigned:  Macky  Ayers— Minority 
staff:  Mike  Nussman. 

June  19,  1986— Referred  (88026). 

July  23. 1986— Considered  in  executive  aea- 
slon  and  ordered  reported. 

July  23,  1986— Reported  by  Mr.  Danforth 
(89567). 

July  24.  1986— Confirmed  (89625). 

The  following  for  permanent  appointment 
to  the  grade  of  rear  admiral  in  the  National 
Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administration: 
Charles  K.  Townsend. 

Staff  assigned:  Macliy  Ayers-Minority 
Staff:  Jim  Drewry. 

Jan.  21.  1985— Referred  ^5426;. 

Feb.  22,  1985— Approved  by  the  Commit- 
tee and  ordered  reported. 

Feb.  25.  1985— Reported  by  Mr.  Danforth 
(82060). 

Feb.  28, 1985— Confirmed  (82439). 

Sundry  nominations  for  the  appointment 
of  officers  in  the  National  Oceanic  and  At- 
mospheric Administration  (beginning  with 
Michael  R.  Johnson). 

Staff  assigned:  Macky  Ayers-Minority 
Staff:  Jim  Drewry. 

Jan.  21.  1985— Referred  Total:  20  ^542<y. 

Feb.  22,  1985— Approved  by  the  Commit- 
tee and  ordered  reported. 

Feb.  25.  1985— Reported  by  Mr.  Danforth 
(82060). 

Feb.  28.  1985-Confirmed  (82440). 

Sundry  nominations  for  the  appointment 
of  officers  in  the  National  Oceanic  and  At- 
mospheric Administration  (l>eginning  with 
Thomas  E.  Gerish). 

Staff  assigned:  Macky  Ayers-Minority 
Staff:  Jim  Drewry. 

July  25.  1985— Referred.  Total:  75 
(S10123). 

July  30,  1985— Approved  by  the  Commit- 
tee and  reported  by  Mr.  Danforth  (810416). 

July  31.  1985— Confirmed  (810612). 

Simdry  nominations  for  the  appointment 
of  officers  In  the  National  Oceanic  and  At- 
mospheric Administration  (beginning  with 
Richard  B.  Koehler). 

Staff  assigned:  BCacky  Ayers-Minority 
Staff:  Michael  Nussman. 

Sept.  24.  1986— Referred.  Total:  42 
(813533). 

Oct.  18.  1,986— Commerce  Committee  dis- 
charged from  further  consideration  by 
unanimous  consent  (8173311. 

Oct.  18.  1986-Conflrmed  (817331). 

NATIONAL  TRANSPORTATION  SArXTT  BOARD 

Burnett.  James  Eugene,  Jr.  of  Arkansas, 
to  be  a  Member  of  the  National  Transporte- 
tion Safety  Board  for  the  term  expiring  De- 
cember 31. 1990  (reappointment). 

Staff  assigned:  Macky  Ayers-Minority 
Staff:  Steve  Palmer. 

Feb.  26,  1986— Referred  (817091. 

Mar.  24,  1986— Hearing  held  (S.  Hrg.  99- 
654). 

Mar.  25.  1986— Considered  in  executive 
session  and  ordered  reported. 

Mar.  25.  1986— Reported  by  Mr.  Danforth 
/5335f>. 

Mar.  27,  1986— Confirmed  (83769). 

Burnett.  James  Eugene,  Jr.  of  Arkansas, 
to  be  Chairman  of  the  National  Transporte- 
tion Safety  Board  for  a  term  of  2  years  (re- 
appointment). 

Staff  assigned:  Macky  Ayers-Minority 
Staff:  Steve  Palmer. 

July  15, 1986— Referred  (89090). 

July  22.  1986— Hearing  held  (S.  Hrg.  99- 
825). 

Aug.  7.  1986— Considered  in  executive  ses- 
sion and  ordered  reporte(L 
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Robert  N.  Roes,  Jr.;  Donald  E.  Jenkins:        Apr.  3.  1985— Confirmed  (84090). 


July  31,  1985— Confirmed  (810612). 
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Auc-  1,  IMS— Rcportad  by  Mr.  Duiforth 
(S19747t. 

Axm.  11.  ItM-Conflnaed  (SUZnt. 

Onmt,  VenMD  U.  of  Calif  omla.  to  be  a 
Miiinlwr  of  the  Natktiua  Transportation 
Safety  Board  for  the  tenn  expiring  Decem- 
ber 31.  INT.  Ttoe  Ftands  H.  McAdami.  term 


Staff  ■■ignfd-  Ifadcy  Ayers— Minority 
Staff:  Steve  Palmer. 

Jul  S.  IMS— Referred  (S44t. 

Oct  ».  IMS-Hearinc  held  (&  Hrg.  99- 
Ml). 

Dec  19.  196S  Senate  gave  unanimous 
conaeBt  for  nomination  to  remain  status 
quo  during  adjourment  ISltZ43). 

Jan.  ai.  196S— Nomination  withdrawn 
(SSti. 

Hill.  Kenneth  John,  of  Virginia,  to  be  a 
Member  of  the  National  Transportation 
Safety  Board  for  the  remainder  of  the  term 
expiring  Oeeonber  31.  1986.  vice  Donald  D. 
Engen.  resigned. 

Staff  aarigned:  Macky  Ayers— Minority 
Staff:  Steve  Palmer. 

Sept.  33. 19SS— Refemd  (811961). 

Oct.  23.  1985— Heartnft  held  (S.  Hrg.  99- 
Ul). 

Dec  19. 1985— Nomination  returned  to  the 
Preshknt  under  provisions  of  Rule  XXXI  of 
the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  (S18243I. 

Hm.  Koineth  John,  of  Virginia,  to  be  a 
Member  of  the  National  Transportation 
SafKy  Board  for  the  remainder  of  the  term 
expiring  December  31.  1988.  vice  IJonald  D. 
Engen,  resigned. 

Staff  assigned:  Macky  Ayers— Minority 
Staff:  Steve  Palmn. 

Jan.  23. 1986— Referred  (S232). 

Mar.  K,  1986— Cmisidered  in  executive 
session  and  failed  to  approve  for  reporting. 

Apr.  34.  1986— Nomination  withdrawn 
1S4»Kt. 

Lauber.  John  K.,  of  California  to  be  a 
Member  <tf  the  National  Transportation 
Safety  Board  for  the  remainder  of  the  term 
expiring  December  31.  1989.  vice  George 
Heibett  Patrick  Bursley,  term  expired. 

Staff  assigned:  Macky  Ayers-Minority 
Staff:  Steve  Palmer. 

Sept.  33. 1985-Referred  (S11961K 

Oct.  32.  1985— Hearing  held  (S.  Hrg.  99- 
S61). 

Nov.  14.  1985— Ccnsidered  in  executive 
seariMi  and  ordered  reported. 

Nov.  14.  1986— Reported  by  Mr.  Danforth 
tSlS»34}. 

Nov.  18. 1985-Conflmied  (SI 5732 J. 

Nail.  Joaepb  Trtppe.  of  North  Carolina,  to 
be  a  Member  of  the  National  Transporta- 
tion Safety  Board  for  the  remainder  of  the 
term  expiring  December  31.  1987,  vice 
Vermm  L.  Orose. 

Staff  aasigDed:  Macky  Ayers-Mlnority 
Staff:  Steve  Palmer. 

Mar.  3. 1986— Referred  (S1940). 

Mar.  34.  1986— Hearing  held  (S.  Hrg.  9»- 
6S4). 

Mar.  as.  1986-Considered  in  execuUve 
aessian  and  ordered  reportecL 

Mar.  35. 1986— Reported  by  Mr.  Danforth 
(SiKl). 

Mar.  27. 1986— Canfttmed  (S3769). 


I  urn  TKHHOLOOT  POUCT 

Oiaham.  William  R..  of  California,  to  be 
Director  of  the  Offloe  of  Science  and  Tech- 
nolocy  Policy,  vice  George  A.  Keyworth  n. 


Staff  aarigned:  Macky  Ayers-Mlnority 
Staff :  PatriA  Wtaidbam. 

Aug.  8, 1986— Refemd  (Si0i77J. 

Sept.  11.  IMS  Hearing  held  (S.  Hrg.  99- 
1043). 


Sept.  24.  1986— Considered  in  executive 
aeaston  and  ordered  reported. 

Sept.  24.  1986— Reported  by  Mr.  Danforth 
(S13»02J. 

Got.  1,  1986— Confirmed  (S144S9). 

SAIlrr  LAWRXlfCS  SSAWAT  DKVXLOnfXRT 
CORTOKATIOll 

MeKenna.  Leo  C  of  New  York,  to  be  a 
Member  of  the  Advisory  Board  of  the  Saint 
Ijawrence  Seaway  Development  Corpon.- 
tion.  vice  Jacob  L.  Bemheim. 

Staff  assigned:  Macky  Ayers— Minority 
Staff:  Michael  Nussman. 

July  19,  1985-Referred  (89820). 

Sept.  24,  1985— Considered  in  executive 
session  and  ordered  reported. 

Sept.  24,  1985— Reported  by  Mr.  Danforth 
(812034). 

Oct.  16.  1985— Confirmed  (813376). 

TRANSPORTATIOH,  DEPARTMKirr  OP 

Dam,  Jennifer  Lynn,  of  Maryland,  to  be 
Associate  Deputy  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion, new  position. 

Staff  assigned:  Macky  Ayers— Minority 
Staff:  David  St.  John. 

Oct.  17,  1985— Referred  (813527). 

Nov.  8,  1985— Hearing  held  (S.  Hrg.  99- 
538). 

Nov.  14.  1985— Considered  in  executive 
session  and  ordered  reported. 

Nov.  14.  1985— Reported  by  Mr.  Danforth 
(815634). 

Nov.  18.  1985— Confirmed  (815732). 

Gaughan,  John  A.,  of  Maryland,  to  be  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Maritime  Administration, 
vice  Harold  E.  Shear,  resigned. 

Staff  assigned:  Macky  Ayers-Minority 
Staff:  John  Hardy. 

Sept.  23,  1985— Referred  (811961). 

Oct.  17.  1985— Hearing  held  <S.  Hrg.  99- 
561). 

Nov.  14.  1985— Considered  in  executive 
session  and  ordered  reported. 

Nov.  14,  1985— Reported  by  Mr.  Danforth 
(815634). 

Nov.  18.  1985— Confirmed  (815732). 

Hale.  Janet,  of  Massachusetts,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Transportation,  vice 
Donald  Allan  Derman. 

Staff  assigned:  Macky  Ayers-Minority 
Staff:  Steve  Palmer. 

Jan.  21,  1986— Referred  (846). 

M».  7,  1986— Hearing  held  (S.  Hrg.  99- 
654). 

Mar.  13,  1986— Considered  in  executive 
sessien  and  ordered  reported. 

Mar.  13,  1986— Reported  by  Mr.  Danforth 
(82660). 

Mar.  14.  1986— Confirmed  (82650). 

HlBlngs,  Jennifer  Ann,  of  California,  to  be 
an  Assistant  Secretary  of  Transportation, 
vice  Mart  Maseng.  resigned. 

Staff  assigned:  Macky  Ayers— Minority 
Staf  £  David  St.  John. 

Juae  13,  1985— Referred  (88197). 

Ju^  17.  1985-Hearing  held  (S.  Hrg.  99- 
344). 

Jvtf  18. 1985— Considered  in  executive  ses- 
sion and  ordered  reported. 

Ju^  18,  1985— Reported  by  Mr.  Danforth 
(S97$8). 

Jufer  19,  1985— Confirmed  (89820). 

Melchner.  John  W..  of  Maryland,  to  be  In- 
spector General,  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion, vice  Joseph  P.  Welsch,  resigned. 

Staff  assigned:  Macky  Ayers-Minority 
Staff:  David  St.  John. 

July  30,  1986— Referred  to  Committee  on 
Commerce.  Sciecce,  and  Transportation, 
and  If  and  when  reported,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs  for  not 
to  exceed  20  calendar  days  (89923). 

Se»t.  U.  1986-Hearing  held  (S.  Hrg.  9»- 
1042). 


Sept.  24.  1986— Considered  in  executive 
session  and  ordered  reported. 

Sept.  24,  1986— Reported  by  Mr.  Danforth 
(813602). 

Sept.  24,  1986— Referred  to  Committee  on 
Govemmdntal  Affairs  pursuant  to  order  of 
July  30. 1W6. 

Oct.  2.  1986— Ordered  reported  by  Com- 
mittee on  Governmental  Affairs. 

Oct.  2,  1986— Reported  by  Mr.  Roth  from 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs 
(814791). 

Oct.  8. 1^86-Confirmed  (815654). 

Range.  Rebecca  Gemhardt.  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  to  be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Transportation,  vice  Charles  G.  Hardin,  re- 
signed. 

Staff  aasigned:  Macky  Ayers-Minority 
Staff:  David  St.  John. 

June  24, 1985— Referred  (88705). 

July  17.  1985— Hearing  held  (S.  Hrg.  99- 
344). 

July  18, 1985— Considered  in  executive  ses- 
sion and  ordered  reported. 

July  18.  1985— Reported  by  Mr.  Danforth 
(89738). 

July  19, 1985— Confirmed  (89820). 

UHrrXD  STATBS  COAST  GUARD 

The  following  officers  of  the  U.S.  Coast 
Guard  for  promotion  to  the  grade  of  com- 
modore: 

Capt.  Robert  L.  Johanson,  USCG;  Capt. 
William  R  Merlin,  USCG;  Capt.  Arnold  B. 
Beran,  USCG;  Capt.  Peter  J.  Rote,  USCG; 
Capt.  Thomas  T.  Matteson,  USCG. 

Staff  atsigned:  Macky  Ayers-Minority 
Staff:  Jim  Drewry. 

Jan.  3. 1985— Referred  (846). 

Mar.  8,  1985— Considered  in  executive  ses- 
sion and  ordered  reported. 

Mar.  14,  1985— Reported  by  Mr.  Danforth 
(82921). 

Mar.  18,  1985— Confirmed  (83074). 

The  following  named  commanders  of  the 
Coast  Guard  Reserve  to  be  permanent  com- 
missioned officers  in  the  Coast  Guard  Re- 
serve in  the  grade  of  captain  (beginning 
with  WiUiam  H.  Maddox,  Jr.). 

Staff  atsigned:  Macky  Ayers-Minority 
Staff:  Jim  Drewry. 

Jan.  21, 1985— Referred  (8426). 

Mar.  8,  1985 — Considered  in  executive  ses- 
sion and  ordered  reported. 

Mar.  14.  1985— Reported  by  Mr.  Danforth 
(82921). 

Klar.  18. 1985— Confirmed  (83074). 

The  following  regular  officers  of  the  U.S. 
Coast  Guard  for  promotion  to  the  grade  of 
commander  (beginning  with  Dennis  C. 
Foresman). 

Staff  assigned:  Macky  Ayers-Minority 
Staff:  Jim  Drewry. 

Jan.  23. 1985— Referred  (8717). 

Mar.  8.  1985— Considered  in  executive  ses- 
sion and  ordered  reported. 

Mar.  14.  1985— Reported  by  Mr.  Danforth 
(82921) 

Mar.  18, 1985— Confirmed  (83074). 

The  following  regular  officers  of  the  U.S. 
Coast  Guard  for  promotion  to  the  grade  of 
lieutenant  commander  (beginning  with 
Roman  T.  Lewandowskl.  Jr.): 

Staff  assigned:  liCacky  Ayers-Minority 
Staff:  Jim  Drewry. 

Jan.  23, 1985— Referred  ^5717/ 

Mar.  8.  1985-Consldered  in  executive  ses- 
sion and  ordered  reported. 

Mar.  14.  1985— Reported  by  Mr.  Danforth 
(82921). 

Mar.  18. 1985— Confirmed  (S3074). 

The  follDwlng  officers  of  the  UJ3.  Coast 
Guard  Reaerve  for  promotion  to  the  grade 
of  captain: 


Robert  N.  Ross.  Jr.;  Donald  E.  Jenkins; 
Charles  L.  Rhlnard;  John  W.  Winslow. 

Staff  assigned:  Macky  Ayers-Minority 
Staff:  Jim  Drewry 

Jan.  23. 1985— Referred  (8717). 

Mar.  8.  1985— Considered  in  executive  ses- 
sion and  ordered  reported. 

Mar.  14.  1985— Reported  by  Mr.  Danforth 
(82921). 

Mar.  18,  1985— Confirmed  (83074). 

The  following  officers  of  the  \3S.  Coast 
Guard  Reserve  for  promotion  to  the  grade 
of  commander. 

Ronald  L.  Hlndman. 

Staff  assigned:  Macky  Ayers— Minority 
Staff:  Jim  Drewry 

Jan.  23. 1985-Referred  (8717). 

Mar.  8,  1985— Considered  in  executive  ses- 
sion and  ordered  reported. 

Mar.  14.  1985— Reported  by  Mr.  Danforth 
(82921). 

Mar.  18.  1985— Confirmed  (83074). 

The  following  regular  officer  of  the  U.S. 
Coast  Guard  of  the  permanent  commis- 
sioned teaching  staff  on  the  Coast  Guard 
Academy  for  promotion  grade  of  command- 
er 

Earl  H.  Potter  UI. 

Staff  assigned:  Macky  Ayers-Minority 
Staff:  Jim  Drewry 

Jan.  23,  1985-Referred  (8717). 

Mar.  8.  1985— Considered  in  executive  ses- 
sion and  ordered  reported. 

Mar.  14,  1985— Reported  by  Mr.  Danforth 
(82921) 

Mar.  18.  1985— Confirmed  (83074). 

The  following  regular  officers  of  the  U.S. 
Coast  Guard  for  promotion  to  the  grade  of 
lieutenant  (Junior  grade)  (beginning  with 
Steven  E.  Morehouse). 

Staff  assigned:  Macky  Ayers-Minority 
Staff:  Jim  Drewry 

Jan.  23. 1985-Referred  (8717). 

Mar.  8.  1985— Considered  in  executive  ses- 
sion and  ordered  reported. 

Mar.  14,  1985— Reported  by  Mr.  Danforth 
(S2921). 

Mar.  18.  1985— Confirmed  (83074). 

The  following-named  lieutenant  com- 
manders of  the  Coast  Guard  Reserve  to  be 
permanent  commissioned  officers  in  the 
Coast  Guard  Reserve  in  the  grade  of  com- 
mander (beginning  with  Ernest  J.  Teichert). 

Staff  assigned:  Madcy  Ayera— Minority 
Staff:  Jim  I>rewry 

Feb.  8, 1985— Referred  (81504). 

Mar.  8,  1985 — Considered  in  executive  ses- 
sion and  ordered  reported. 

Mar.  14.  1985— Reported  by  Mr.  Danforth 
(82921). 

Mar.  18. 1985-Confirmed  (83074). 

The  foUowing-named  captain  of  the  Coast 
Guard  Reserve  to  be  a  permanent  commis- 
sioned officer  in  the  Coast  Guard  Reserve  in 
the  grade  of  commodore: 

Captain  Bennett  S.  Sparks,  USCOR. 

Staff  assigned:  Macky  Ayers— Minority 
Staff:  Jim  Drewry 

Feb.  19. 1985— Referred  (81504). 

Apr.  18. 1985— Considered  in  executive  ses- 
sion and  ordered  reported. 

Apr.  18.  1985— Reported  by  Mr.  Danforth 
(84392). 

Apr.  23, 1985— Confirmed  r54656A 

The  following  cadete  of  the  U.S.  Coast 
Guard  Academy  for  appointment  to  the 
grade  of  ensign  (beginning  with  James 
Adase). 

Staff  assigned:  Macky  Ayers— Minority 
Staff:  Jim  Drewry 

Mar.  30. 1985— Referred  (83371). 

Apr.  3.  19S5— Considered  in  executive  ses- 
sion and  ordered  reported. 

Apr.  X  1985— Reported  by  Mr.  Danforth 
(S3842). 


Apr.  3.  1985— Confirmed  (84090). 

The  following  reserve  officer  of  the  U.S. 
C^oast  Guard  to  be  a  permanent  commis- 
sioned officer  in  the  grade  of  lieutenant 
commander 

Susan  M.  Krupanski. 

Staff  assigned:  Macky  Ayers-Minority 
Staff:  Jim  Drewry 

Mar.  20,  1985-Referred  (83372). 

Apr.  2.  1985 — Considered  in  executive  ses- 
sion and  ordered  reported. 

Apr.  2,  1985— Reported  by  Mr.  Danforth 
(S3842). 

Apr.  3,  1985— Confirmed  (84090). 

The  following  reserve  officers  of  the  U.S. 
Coast  Guard  to  be  permanent  commissioned 
officers  in  the  grade  of  lieutenant  (begin- 
ning with  Joseph  W.  Bodenstedt). 

Staff  assigned:  Macky  Ayers-Minority 
Staff:  Jim  Drewry 

Mar.  20,  1985— Referred  (83372). 

Apr.  2,  1985— Considered  in  executive  ses- 
sion and  ordered  reported. 

Apr.  2,  1985— Reported  by  Mr.  Danforth 
(83842) 

Apr.  3, 1985— Confirmed  (S4090). 

The  following  reserve  officers  of  the  U.S. 
Coast  Guard  to  be  permanent  commissioned 
officers  in  the  gniide  of  lieutenant  (Junior 
grade)  (beginning  with  Kenneth  O.  Adam- 
son). 

Staff  assigned:  Macky  Ayers-Minority 
Staff:  Jim  Drewry 

Mar.  20.  1985-Referred  (83372). 

Apr.  2,  1985— Considered  in  executive  ses- 
sion and  ordered  reported. 

Apr.  2,  1985— Reported  by  Mr.  Danforth 
(83842) 

Apr.  3. 1985— Confirmed  (84090). 

The  following  reserve  officers  of  the  U.S. 
Coast  Guard  to  be  permanent  commissioned 
officers  in  the  grade  of  chief  warrant  offi- 
cer 

Ralph  D.  Looman;  George  F.  Hillegas. 

Staff  assigned:  Macky  Ayers-Minority 
Staff:  Jim  Drewry 

Mar.  20, 1985— Referred  (83372). 

Apr.  2.  1985— Considered  in  executive  ses- 
sion and  ordered  reported. 

Apr.  2,  1985— Reported  by  Mr.  Danforth 
(83842) 

Apr.  3,  1985— Confirmed  (84090). 

The  following  officers  of  the  U.S.  Coast 
Guard  for  appointment  to  the  grade  of  rear 
admiral: 

Edwin  H.  Daniels;  Clyde  T.  Lusk,  Jr.; 
James  C.  Irwin:  Bobby  F.  Hollingsworth. 

Staff  assigned:  Macky  Ayers-Minority 
Staff:  Jim  Drewry 

May  22,  1985— Referred  (86824). 

June  19.  1985— Considered  In  executive 
session  and  ordered  reported. 

June  19,  1985— Reported  by  Mr.  Danforth 
(88413). 

June  20, 1985— Confirmed  (88618). 

The  following  regular  officers  of  the  U.S. 
Coast  Guard  for  promotion  to  the  grade  of 
lieutenant  (Junior  grade)  (beginning  with 
Robert  H.  Carmack). 

Staff  assigned:  Macky  Ayers-Minority 
Staff:  Jim  Drewry 

July  22,  1985— Referrred  (89860). 

July  30,  1985— Approved  by  the  CoDunlt- 
tee  and  reported  by  Mr.  Danforth  (810416). 
July  31, 1985— Confirmed  (810612). 

The  following  permanent  chief  warrant 
officers,  W-1  of  the  UA  Coast  Guard  to  be 
permanent  chief  warrant  officers,  W-2  (be- 
ginning with  Eligio  A.  Sevillena). 

Staff    amgned:    Macky    Ayers-Minority 
Staff:  Jim  Drewry 
July  22, 1985-Referred  (S9861). 
July  30,  1985— Approved  by  the  Commit- 
tee and  reported  by  Mr.  Danforth  (810416). 


July  31,  1985— Confirmed  (810612). 
The   following  permanent  chief  warrant 
officers.  W-2  of  the  UJS.  Coast  Guard  to  be 
permanent  chief  warrant  offlcera.  W-3  (be- 
ginning with  John  D.  Merrill). 

Staff    assigned:    Macky    Ayers-Minority 
Staff:  Jim  Drewry 
July  22.  1985— Referred  (89861). 
July  30.  1985— Approved  by  the  Commit- 
tee and  reported  by  Mr.  Danforth  (810416). 

July  31,  1985— Confirmed  (810612). 

The  following  permanent  chief  warrant 
officers,  W-3  of  the  XJS.  Coast  Guard  to  be 
permanent  chief  warrant  officers,  W-4  (be- 
ginning with  Ceasar  A.  Paras). 

Staff  assigned:  Macky  Ayers— Minority 
Staff:  Jim  Drewry 

July  22.  1985-Referred  (89862). 

July  30,  1985— Approved  by  the  Commit- 
tee and  reported  by  Mr.  Danforth  (810416). 

July  31, 1985— Confirmed  (810612). 

The  following  reserve  officers  of  the  U.S. 
Coast  Guard  to  be  permiutent  commissioned 
officers  in  the  gniide  of  lieutenant  (begin- 
ning with  Thomas  P.  Vieten). 

Staff  assigned:  Macky  Ayers— Minority 
Staff:  Jim  Drewry 

Sept.  16,  1985— Referred  (811549). 

Sept.  24,  1985— Considered  in  executive 
session  and  ordered  reported. 

Sept.  24.  1985— Reported  by  lb.  Danforth 
(812034). 

Oct.  16.  1985— Confirmed  (813378). 

The  following  regular  officers  to  be  mem- 
bers of  the  permanent  commissioned  teach- 
ing staff  of  the  Coast  Guard  Academy  as  in- 
structors in  the  grade  of  lieutenant  com- 
mander: 

Leonard  J.  Kelly;  Joseph  B.  Egan. 

Staff  assigned:  Macky  Ayers-Minority 
Staff:  Jim  Drewry 

Sept.  16.  1985— Referred  (811549). 

Sept.  24,  1985— Considered  in  executive 
session  and  ordered  reported. 

Sept.  24,  1985— Reported  by  Mr.  Danforth 
(812034). 

Oct.  16,  1985— Confirmed  (S13378). 

The  following  regular  officer  to  be  a 
memljer  of  the  {>ermanent  commlsslwied 
teaching  staff  of  the  Coast  Guard  Academy 
as  an  instructor  in  the  grade  of  lieutenant: 

Robert  J.  Puller. 

Staff  assigned:  Macky  Ayers— Minority 
Staff:  Jim  Drewry. 

Sept.  16,  1985— Referred  i811549). 

Sept.  24,  1985— Considered  in  executive 
session  and  ordered  reported. 

Sept.  24,  1985— Reported  by  Mr.  Danforth 
(812034). 

Oct.  16,  1985— Confirmed  (813378). 

The  following-named  officer  to  be  a  per- 
manent commissioned  officer  In  the  Coast 
Guard  In  the  grade  of  chief  warrant  officer. 
W3.  having  been  found  fit  for  duty  while  on 
the  temporary  disability  retired  list: 

Neal  D.  Shadix. 

Staff  assigned:  Macky  Ayers-Minority 
Staff:  Jim  Drewry. 

Sept.  16.  1985— Referred  (811549). 

Sept.  24,  1985— Considered  in  executive 
session  and  ordered  reported. 

Sept.  24,  1985— Reported  by  Mr.  Danforth 
(812034). 

Oct.  16,  1985— Confirmed  (813378). 

The  following  regiilar  officers  of  the  UjS. 
Coast  Guard  for  promotion  to  the  grade  of 
captain  (beginning  with  Peter  K.  Valade). 

Staff  assigned:  Macky  Ayers-Minority 
Staff:  Jim  Drewry. 

Oct.  8.  1985— Referred  (812861). 

Nov.  14.  1985— Considered  in  executive 
session  and  ordered  reported. 

Nov.  14.  1985— Reported  by  Mr.  Danforth 
(815634). 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— SENATE 


February  26,  1987 


Nov.  31.  ISSS-Oonflimed  (S161581 


Fob.  11. 1986— Referred  (81323). 


grade  of  ensian  (becinnlna  with  Douslaa  W. 


February  26, 1987 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— SENATE 


4221 


May  20. 1986— Considered  in  executive  ses-        July  24,  1986— Confirmed  (89625). 


The  following-named  officer  permanent 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— SENATE 


February  26,  1987 


February  26, 1987 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— SENATE 


4221 


MOV.  ai.  IMS-Oonflnned  (SltlStt. 

Tbm  foUowInc  recolar  And  raaenpc  of f loera 
of  ttM  UJB.  Oout  Ouud  for  promotion  to 
tiM  mde  of  «— — »wi.r  (beglzminc  with 
CtaHlM  J.  BenBUUi). 

BUff  ■Mtaiirt-  lUeky  Ayers-Minority 
Staff:  Jin  Drawry. 

Oct  a.  INS-Raferred  (Snttlh 

mm.  14.  IMt-OoiMtdMed  In  execuUve 
MHlon  SDd  onlCFBd  Tcportccl. 

Mov.  14.  IMS— Reported  by  Mr.  Duiforth 

MOV.  SI.  IMft-Confinned  <Siei58J. 
The  f«dlowtn(  offlcert  of  the  U.8.  Cout 
Ouard  for  promotton  to  the  grade  of  com- 


Cvt.  lUefaard  L  Rytackl;  Capt.  Martin  H. 
OanML  Jta  Omt  Robert  T.  Nelaon:  Capt. 
Maialiaa  K.  Oflbert;  Capt.  Jooeph  E.  Vor- 


Staff  aalcned:  Macky  Ayers— BClnorlty 
Staff:  JkB  Drewry. 

Oct. ».  198S-Referred  (S13»97J. 

MOv.  14.  IMS— Conaidered  In  executive 
aeaaloii  and  ordered  reported. 

MOv.  14.  IMS— Reported  by  Bfr.  Danforth 
tSlStMK 

Mov.  18.  IMS-Confirmed  IS1S732). 

Tlie  foQowtnc-named  commanders  of  the 
UjB.  Ooaat  Ouard  Reserve  to  be  permanent 
fflmmiartniifd  offken  in  the  Coast  Ouard 
Reaerve  In  the  grade  of  captain  (beginning 
with  John  J.  Clare): 

Staff  aaaiined:  Macky  Ayers-Minority 
Staff:  Jbn  Drewry. 

Dec.  6.  IMS— Referred  (S17128). 

DecL  12.  IMS— Oonsidered  in  executive  ses- 
aion  and  ordered  reported. 

Dec  13.  IMS— Reported  by  Mr.  Danforth 
(SlTSlSi. 

Dec  16.  IMS— Confirmed  (S17719/. 

Tlie  f<dlowlnc  recular  officers  of  the  U.S. 
Ooaat  Ouard  for  prontotion  to  the  grade  of 
lieutenant  commander  (beginning  with 
Bany  R.  Moore): 

Staff  aaaltned:  Macky  Ayers— Minority 
Staff :  Am  Drewry 

Dec  9.  IMS— Referred  (S17Z6S). 

Dec  IS.  IMS— Oonsidered  in  executive  ses- 
sion and  ordned  reported. 

Dec  12.  IMS— Repwted  by  Mr.  Danforth 
<S17i2St. 

Dec  IS.  IMS— Confirmed  (S17719). 

Tbe  following  regular  offteers  of  the  UJS. 
Coast  Ouard  for  promotion  to  the  grade  of 
Uaitenant  (bednnlng  with  Terrence  W. 
Walsh): 

Staff  assigned:  Macky  Ayers— Minority 
Staff :  Jtan  Drewry 

Dec  9. 198S— Referred  (S172t5). 

Dec  12. 198S— Oonddered  in  executive  ses- 
sion and  ordered  reported. 

Dec  12.  196S— Reported  by  Mr.  Danforth 

Dec  IS.  1969— Ctmfiimed  1S17719). 

Tbe  following  temporary  regular  officers 
a<  the  UjS.  Coast  Qvard  for  permanent  ap- 
pointment In  tbe  grade  In  which  serving  (be- 
ginning with  Maurice  K.  Jenldns): 

Staff  aaaigned:  Macky  Ayers— Bfinority 
Staff :  Jtan  Drewry 

Dec  9. 198S— Referred  <S172M>. 

Dec  IX  198S— Conaidered  in  execuUve  ses- 
aion  and  ordered  repwted. 

Dec  12.  198S— Reported  by  Mr.  Danforth 

Dec  IS.  19«S-Gonflrmed  (S17719). 
Tbe    foUowtaig-named    lieutenant    oon- 
of  tbe  Coast  Ouard  Reserve  to  be 
Bt  eommiiBtaned  officers   in   the 
Ouard  Reaene  In  the  grade  of  cmn- 
r  (beginning  wltb  Mark  A.  Revett): 
Staff   asiignfitl-   Macky   Ayera— Minority 
Staff:  Jtan  Drewry 


Fsb.  11. 198S-Referred  fS1323f. 

Mar.  13,  199S-ConBidered  in  executive 
session  and  ordered  reported. 

Mar.  13.  l»8S-Reported  by  Mr.  Danforth 
(S29eOJ. 

Mar.  U.  1986— Confirmed  <S2iS0). 

The  following  officers  of  the  U.S.  Coast 
Ouard  Reserve  for  promotion  to  the  grade 
of  captain: 

Robert  O.  Coasollno:  Robert  L.  Pritchard. 

Staff  assigned:  Macky  Ayers-Minority 
Staff:  Jim  Drewry 

Feb.  12.  1986— Referred  tS1323K 

Mar.  13,  1986— Considered  in  executive 
session  and  ordered  reported. 

Mar.  13,  1986— Reported  by  Mr.  Danforth 
tS2U0J. 

Mar.  14.  1986— Confirmed  (S28S0). 

The  following  officers  of  the  U.S.  Coast 
Guard  Reserve  for  promotion  to  the  grade 
of  commander  (beginning  with  Daniel  N. 
Wood): 

Staff  assigned:  Macky  Ayers-Minority 
Staff:  Jim  Drewry 

Feb.  12.  1986— Referred  (31323). 

Mar.  13.  1986— Considered  in  executive 
session  and  ordered  reported. 

Mar.  13,  1986— Reported  by  Mr.  Danforth 
(S2»60J. 

Mar.  14,  1986— Confirmed  (S28S0J. 

Tlie  following  regular  officers  of  the  VS. 
Coast  Guard  for  promotion  to  the  grade  of 
lieutenant  (Junior  grade)  (beginning  with 
Walter  H.  Beckwith.  Jr.): 

Staff  assigned:  Macky  Ayers-Minority 
Staff:  Jim  Drewry 

Feb.  12.  1986— Referred  (SI  323). 

Mar.  13.  1986— Considered  in  executive 
session  and  ordered  reported. 

Mar.  13.  1986— Reported  by  Mr.  Danforth 
(S2t$0). 

Mar.  14,  1986— Confirmed  (S2850). 

The  following  officers  of  the  U.S.  Coast 
Guard  to  be  permanent  commissioned  offi- 
cers in  the  gnule  of  ensign  (beginning  with 
Brian  L.  Dunn): 

Staff  assigned:  Macky  Ayers-Minority 
Staff:  Jim  Drewry 

Feb.  12,  1986— Referred  (S1323). 

Mar.  13,  1986— Considered  in  executive 
session  and  ordered  reported. 

Mar.  13.  1986— Reported  by  Mr.  Danforth 
(S26t0). 

Mar.  14.  1986— Confirmed  (S28S0). 

The  following  officers  of  the  U.S.  Coast 
Guard  for  appointment  to  the  grade  of  rear 
admiral: 

Echvard  Nelson.  Jr.,  Clyde  E.  Robbins; 
Theodore  J.  Wojnar;  Arnold  M.  Danielson; 
Howard  B.  Thorsen. 

Staff  assigned:  Macky  Ayers-Minority 
Staff:  Mike  Nussman 

Feb.  21,  1986— Referred  (S1S31). 

Mar.  13,  1986— Considered  in  executive 
session  and  ordered  reported. 

Bdar.  13.  1986— Reported  by  Mr.  Danforth 
(S2tt0). 

Mar.  14,  198&-Confirmed  (S2850). 

Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  14  U.S.C. 
729,  the  following-named  captain  of  the 
Coast  Ouard  Reserve  to  be  a  permanent 
comsilssloned  officer  in  the  Coast  Guard 
Reserve  in  the  grade  of  rear  admiral,  lower 
half: 

D«ilel  J.  Murphy 

Staff  assigned:  Macky  Ayers-Minority 
Staff:  Mike  Nussman 

Mar.  3,  1986— Referred  (S1940). 

Mar.  25.  1986— Considered  in  executive 
session  and  ordered  reported. 

Mar.  25,  1986-Reported  by  Mr.  Danforth 
(S3361). 

Mar.  27.  1986-Confirmed  (S3769). 

Tbe  following  cadets  of  the  17.S.  Coast 
Ouard  Academy   for  appointment  to  the 


grade  of  onslgn  (beginning  with  Douglas  W. 
Anderson): 

Staff  assigned:  Macky  Ayera— Minority 
Staff:  JiQ  Drewry 

Mar.  12. 1986— Referred  ($2580), 

Mar.  2S.  1986— Considered  in  executive 
session  and  ordered  reported. 

Mar.  25, 198S-Reported  by  Mr.  Danforth 
(S33S1J. 

Mar.  27. 1986— Confirmed  (S37t9). 

Tost.  Vice  Admiral  Paul  A..  Jr..  UJS.  Coast 
Ouard,  to  be  commandant,  U.S.  Coast 
Guard  for  a  term  of  4  years  with  the  grade 
of  admiral  while  so  serving. 

Staff  assigned:  Macky  Ayers-Minority 
Staff:  Jim  Drewry 

Mar.  18. 1986— Referred  (S2971). 

May  16.  1986— Hearing  held  (S.  Hrg.  99- 
825). 

May  20.  1986— Considered  in  executive  ses- 
sion and  oxlered  reported. 

May  20,  1986— Reported  by  Mr.  Danforth 
(S6213). 

May  21. 1986— Confirmed  (S8344). 

Thompoon,  Rear  Admiral  Donald  C,  U.S. 
Coast  Guard,  to  be  the  commander,  U.S. 
Coast  Ouard  Atlantic  area  with  the  grade  of 
vice  admiial  while  so  serving. 

Staff  assigned:  Macky  Ayers-Minority 
Staff:  Jim  Drewry 

Apr.  8,  1986— Referred  (S3902). 

May  20, 1986— Considered  in  executive  ses- 
sion and  crdered  reported. 

May  20,  1986— Reported  by  Mr.  Danforth 
(S6213). 

May  21. 1986— Confirmed  (S6344). 

Irwin,  Rear  Admiral  James  C.  U.S.  Coast 
Guard  to  be  the  vice  commandant.  U.S. 
Coast  Ougrd  with  the  grade  of  vice  admiral 
while  so  serving. 

Staff  assigned:  Macky  Ayers-Minority 
Staff:  Jim  Drewry 

Apr.  18. 1986— Referred  (S4S46). 

May  16,  1986— Hearing  held  (S.  Hrg.  99- 
825). 

May  20. 1986— Considered  in  executive  ses- 
sion and  ordered  reported. 

May  20.  1986— Reported  by  Mr.  Danforth 
(S6223) 

May  21.  1986— Confirmed  (56344). 

The  following  officers  of  the  U.S.  Coast 
Guard  for  promotion  to  the  grade  of  rear 
admiral  (lower  half): 

Capt.  Oeorge  D.  Passmore,  Jr.,  USCG; 
Capt.  Ernest  B.  Acklin.  Jr.,  USCG. 

Staff  assigned:  Macky  Ayers— Minority 
Staff:  Jim  Drewry 

Apr.  18. 1986— Referred  (S4S46). 

June  3, 1986 — Considered  in  executive  ses- 
sion and  (vxlered  reported. 

June  3,  1986— Reported  by  Mr.  Danforth 
(S6604). 

June  6, 1986— Confirmed  (S7046). 

The  following  officers  of  the  U.S.  Coast 
Guard  for  appointment  to  the  grade  of  rear 
admiral: 

Alan  D.  Breed;  John  W.  Klme;  Robert  L. 
Johanson. 

Staff  assigned:  Macky  Ayers— Minority 
Staff:  Jim  Drewry 

May  7. 1986— Referred  (S5S94). 

June  19,  1986— Considered  in  executive 
session  and  ordered  reported. 

June  19, 1986— Reported  by  Mr.  Danforth 
^57987/ 

June  24i  1986— Confirmed  (S8308). 

The  following  reserve  officers  of  the  U.S. 
Coast  Guard  to  be  permanent  commissioned 
officers  in  the  grade  of  lieutenant  com- 
mander 

Alan  R.  Dujenski:  Tom  R.  Wilson. 

Staff  assiipied:  Mac^y  Ayers-Minority 
Staff:  Jim  Drewry 

May  12.  1986— Referred  (S5797). 


May  20, 1986— Considered  in  executive  ses- 
sion and  ordered  reported. 

May  20,  1986— Reported  by  Mr.  Danforth 
(38213). 

May  21,  1986— Confirmed  (S634S). 

The  following  reserve  officers  of  the  U.S. 
Coast  Guard  to  be  permanent  commissioned 
officers  in  the  grade  of  lieutenant: 

Robert  O.  Lamboume:  Bruce  E.  Leek; 
Raymond  J.  Miller.  Paul  L.  Newman:  Daniel 
A.  Swedenborg. 

Staff  assigned:  Macky  Ayers-Minority 
Staff:  Jim  Drewry 

May  12.  1986— Referred  (SS797). 

May  20. 1986— Considered  In  executive  ses- 
sion and  ordered  reported. 

May  20,  1986— Reported  by  Mr.  Danforth 
(3821 3) 

May  21,  1986— Confirmed  (S634S). 

The  following  reserve  officers  of  the  U.S. 
Coast  Guard  to  be  (>ermanent  commissioned 
officers  in  the  graide  of  lieutenant  (junior 
grade)  (beglnniing  with  Stephen  D.  Austin). 

Staff  assigned:  Macky  Ayers-Minority 
Staff:  Jim  Drewry 

May  12,  1986— Referred  (35797). 

May  20, 1986— Considered  in  executive  ses- 
sion and  ordered  reported. 

May  20.  1986— Reported  by  Mr.  Danforth 
(36213). 

May  21,  1986— Confirmed  (S634S). 

The  following  regular  officer  to  be  a 
meml>er  of  the  permanent  commissioned 
teaching  staff  of  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard 
Academy  as  an  instructor  in  the  grade  of 
lieutenant  commander: 

Ronald  A.  Nilsen. 

Staff  assigned:  Macky  Ayers-Minority 
Staff:  Jim  Drewry 

May  12,  1986— Referred  (35797). 

May  20,  1986— Considered  in  executive  ses- 
sion and  ordered  reported. 

May  20.  1986— Reported  by  Mr.  Danforth 
(36213). 

May  21.  1986— Confirmed  (36345). 

The  following-named  officers  to  be  perma- 
nent commissioned  officers  in  the  Coast 
Guard  having  been  found  fit  for  duty  while 
on  the  temporary  disability  retired  list  in 
the  grade  of  chief  warrant  officer.  W-2: 

Raymond  J.  Cox. 

Staff  assigned:  Macky  Ayers-Minority 
Staff:  Jim  Drewry 

May  12.  1986— Referred  (35797). 

May  20.  1986 — Considered  In  executive  ses- 
sion and  ordered  reported. 

May  20,  1986— Reported  by  Mr.  Danforth 
(36213). 

May  21,  1986— Confirmed  (36345). 

The  following-named  officers  to  be  perma- 
nent commissioned  officers  in  the  Coast 
Guard  having  been  found  fit  for  duty  while 
on  the  temporary  disability  retired  list  in 
the  grade  of  chief  warrant  officer,  W-4: 

Rol>ert  S.  Samuelson. 

Staff  assigned:  Macky  Ayers-Minority 
Staff:  Jim  Drewry 

May  12, 1986-Ref erred  (35797). 

May  20, 1986— Considered  in  executive  ses- 
sion and  ordered  reported. 

May  20,  1986— Reported  by  Mr.  Danforth 
(36213). 

May  21, 1986— Confirmed  (36344). 

The  following  permanent  chief  warrant 
officers,  W-3  of  the  U.S.  Coast  Ouard  to  be 
permanent  chief  warrant  officer,  W-4  (be- 
ginning with  Howard  F.  Wirt). 

Staff  assigned:  Macky  Ayers-Minority 
Staff:  Jim  Drewry 

July  14. 1986-ReferTed  (89042). 

July  33, 1986— Considered  In  executive  ses- 
sion axul  ordered  reported. 

July  33.  1986— Reported  by  Mr.  Danforth 
(S9S68). 


July  24.  1986— Confirmed  (39625). 

The  following  permanent  chief  warrant 
officers.  W-2  of  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard  to  be 
permanent  chief  warrant  officer.  W-3  (be- 
ginning with  Otto  Havens). 

Staff  assigned:  Macky  Ayers-Minority 
Staff:  Jim  Drewry 

July  14. 1986— Referred  (39042). 

July  23.  1986— Considered  In  executive  ses- 
sion and  ordered  reported. 

July  23.  1986— Reported  by  Mr.  Danforth 
(39568). 

July  24.  1986— Confirmed  ^59625;. 

The  following  permanent  chief  warrant 
officers.  W-1  of  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard  to  be 
permanent  chief  warrant  officer.  W-2  (be- 
ginning with  Jack  N.  Davies). 

Staff  assigned:  Macky  Ayers-Minority 
Staff:  Jim  Drewry 

July  14.  1986— Referred  (39043). 

July  23.  1986— Considered  in  executive  ses- 
sion and  ordered  reported. 

July  23,  1986— Reported  by  Mr.  Danforth 
(39568). 

July  24. 1986— Confirmed  (39526). 

The  following  regular  named  officers  of 
the  U.S.  Coast  Guard  for  promotion  to  the 
grade  of  lieutenant  (Junior  grade)  (begin- 
ning with  Brian  R.  Aldrich). 

Staff  assigned:  Macky  Ayers-Minority 
Staff:  Jim  Drewry 

July  22,  1986— Referred  (39517). 

Aug.  7,  1986— Considered  in  executive  ses- 
sion and  ordered  reported. 

Aug.  7,  1986— Reported  by  Mr.  Danforth 
(310747). 

Aug.  9,  1986— Confirmed  (311117). 

The  following  regular  officers  of  the  U.S. 
Coast  Guard  for  promotion  to  the  grade  of 
captain  (beginning  with  James  A.  Sanial. 
Jr.). 

Staff  assigned:  Macky  Ayers-Minority 
Staff:  Michael  Nussman 

Sept.  23.  1986— Referred  (313362). 

Oct.  18.  1986— Commerce  Committee  dis- 
ciiarged  from  further  consideration  by 
unanimous  consent  (317331). 

Oct.  18,  1986— Confirmed  (317331). 

The  following  reserve  officers  of  the  U.S. 
Coast  Guard  to  be  permanent  commissioned 
officers  in  the  grade  of  lieutenant  com- 
mander. 

Don  M.  Wrye. 

Staff  assigned:  Macky  Ayers-Minority 
Staff:  Michael  Nussman 

Sept.  23.  1986— Referred  (313362) 

Oct.  18.  1986— Commerce  Committee  dis- 
charged   from    further    consideration    by 
unanimous  consent  (S17331). 
Oct.  18  1986— Confirmed  (317331). 

The  following  reserve  officers  of  the  U.S. 
Coast  Guard  to  be  permanent  commissioned 
officers  in  the  grade  of  lieutenant: 

George  M.  Flood:  Donald  L.  Oaskill;  Laroy 
E.  Cadiz. 

Staff   Assigned:    Macky   Ayers-Minority 
Staff:  Michael  Nussman 
Sept.  23, 1986— Referred  (SI  3362). 
Oct.  18,  1986— Commerce  Committee  dis- 
charged   from    further    consideration    by 
unanimous  consent  (317331). 
Oct.  18, 1986— Confirmed  (317331). 
The  following  reserve  officers  of  the  VS. 
Coast  Ouard  to  be  permanent  commissioned 
officers  in  the  grade  of  chief  warrant  offi- 
cer. 
John  N.  Herlong;  Raymond  J.  Leyko. 
Staff   Assigned:   Macky   Ayers— Minority 
Staff:  Michael  Nussman 
Sept.  23, 1986— Referred  (313362). 
Oct.  18,  1986— Commerce  Committee  dis- 
charged   from    further    consideration    by 

unanimous  consent  (317331). 
Oct.  18. 1986— Confirmed  (317331). 


The  following-named  officer  permanent 
commissioned  officer  in  the  UJB.  Coast 
Guard  having  been  found  fit  for  duty  while 
on  the  temporary  disability  retired  list  in 
the  grade  of  lieutenant  commander 

WiUlam  A.  Danner. 

Staff  Assigned:  Macky  Ayers-Minority 
Staff:  Michael  Nussman 

Sept.  23.  1986— Referred  (313362). 

Oct.  18.  1986— Commerce  Committee  dis- 
charged from  further  consideration  by 
unanimous  consent  (317331). 

Oct.  18.  1986— Confirmed  (317331). 

Meetings  of  the  CoMMrrrxB— Exzcunvs 
Sessiohs 

MARCH  19BS 

March  8. 1985— FiUl  Committee. 

The  Committee  approved  the  following: 

Ordered  favorably  reported  an  original 
resolution  requesting  $3,762,156  in  operat- 
ing expenses  for  the  Conunittee  for  1985; 

S.  413.  to  extend  for  5  years  the  authority 
of  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  to  issue 
war  risk  insurance  under  title  XT!  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act; 

S.  597.  to  make  certain  technical  and  con- 
forming changes  to  the  shipping  laws  in 
title  46  of  the  United  States  Code; 

The  nominations  of  Richard  H.  Jones,  of 
Virginia,  to  be  Deputy  Administrator  of  the 
Federal  Aviation  Administration;  Edward  J. 
Philbin.  of  California,  to  be  a  Member  of 
the  Federal  Maritime  Conunission;  Carol  O. 
Dawson,  of  Virginia,  to  be  a  Commissioner 
of  the  Consumer  Product  Safety  Commis- 
sion; Mary  L.  Azcuenaga.  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  to  be  a  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sioner. 5  Coast  Ouard  nominations  in  the 
rank  of  Commodore,  and  a  routine  list  of 
Coast  Guard  nominations; 

Adopted  the  Committee  rules  of  proce- 
dure for  the  99th  Congress;  and 

Subcommittee  assignments  were  ap- 
proved. 

ATUL  1985 

April  2,  1985— FuU  Committee. 

The  Committee  approved  the  f  ollowinr- 

S.  259.  to  protect  local  community  inter- 
ests regarding  the  relocation  of  certain  pro- 
fessional sports  teams,  with  an  amendment 
in  the  nature  of  a  sulxtitute; 

S.  661,  to  designate  the  air  traffic  control 
tower  at  the  Medford-Jackaon  County  Air- 
port. Oregon,  as  the  "Oeorge  Milllgan  Con- 
trol Tower": 

S.  813,  authorizing  funds  for  pipeline 
safety  programs:  $3,450,000  for  fiscal  year 
1986  and  $3,615,000  for  fiscal  year  1987  for 
the  Natural  Gas  Pipeline  Safety  Act; 
$875,000  for  fiscal  year  1986  and  $917,000 
for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the  Hazardous  Pipe- 
line Safety  Act;  and  $4,500,000  for  fiscal 
year  1986  and  $4,716,000  for  fiscal  year  1M7 
for  the  Natural  Gas  and  Hazardous  Liquid 
Pipeline  Grants  in  Aid  Programs; 

An  original  biU  authorizing  $1,569,400,000 
for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the  National  Science 
Foundation; 

S.  818.  authorizing  $21,036,000  for  fiscal 
year  1986  for  the  U.S.  Fire  Administration 
and  the  National  Fire  Academy; 

S.  817,  authorizing  funds  for  those  Feder- 
al agencies  responsible  for  implementing 
the  Earthquake  Hazards  Reduction  Act. 
with  an  amendment  (as  approved  by  the 
Committee,  the  bill  authorizes  $70,483,000 
for  fiscal  year  1986  and  $73,654,000  for  fiscal 
year  1987); 

S.  796,  authorizing  $129,656,000  for  fiscal 
year  1986  for  the  National  Bureau  of  Stand- 
ards with  amendments;  sad 
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Hat  of  Ooaat  Ouard  nomlna- 
I  Much  SO.  IMS. 
Asrfl  11,  MM-PdU  OonmlttM. 
Hie  Ooonlttoe  approred  the  f oOowlzic: 
8. 47S.  to  require  ootaln  Inf ormmtion  to  be 
fflMi  in  recMcrliw  tbe  Utle  of  lootor  vehi- 


a  an.  to  uiUMCte  fundi  for  the  National 
Traffle  and  Motor  Vehlde  Safety  Act  of 
tarn  and  tlw  Motor  Vehlde  Information 
and  Ooat  flaviiisi  Act,  with  an  amendment 
In  ttaa  oatOT*  ei  a  aubatltate.  Am  approved 
hr  tbe  Oonadttee.  the  bfll  authorises 
IM.B7MM  for  flacal  year  1086  and 
|Uajll.SM  for  flMal  year  1M7:  and 

Tte  oamlnatteii  of  Captain  Bennett  S. 
,  to  be  a  permanent  commisBioned  of- 
In  the  Oooat  Ouaid  Reeerve  in  the 
grade  of  ronimodnre. 

AlBB,  the  CMuBtttee  began  cmalderation 
of  8.  MS.  to  pcuffcle  for  the  transfer  of  own- 
erriUp  of  the  OonMUdated  RaU  CorporaUon 
(Cnsall)  to  the'prtvate  sector. 

AprO  M.  IMS— Fun  Oonunlttee. 

"nut  Oonntttee  apimtved  the  following: 

&  SMk  to  iM'Whle  fw  the  transfer  of  own- 
enhlp  ot  the  ConeoUdated  RaU  Corporation 
(Oonrail)  to  the  mlvate  sector,  with  amend- 


&  ST9.  aothorlring  M16.9S1.000  for  fiscal 
year  1988  for  the  Maritime  AdmlnistraUon. 
Dqiartaient  of  Transportation,  and 
$m40.««0  for  flacal  year  1988  for  the  Fed- 
eral Marttime  Commlaiion,  with  an  amend- 
Bcnt  In  the  natine  of  a  substitute:  and 

&  889.  antbortring  $98.1  million  for  fiscal 
year  1988  and  $97.6  million  for  fiscal  year 

1987  for  the  IWeral  Communications  Com- 
mlsrtMi.  with  an  amendment  in  the  nature 
of  a  substitute. 

MAT  IStS 

May  9.  t9S5-Pull  Committee. 

The  Committee  approved  the  following: 

&  1086.  authoristng  funds  for  fiscal  years 

1988  and  1987  for  railroad  safety  and  the 
Railroad  Accounting  Principles  Board.  As 
approved  by  the  Committee,  the  bill  author- 
taa  $27,975,000  for  flacal  year  1986  and 
$394IS«.000  for  fiscal  year  1987  to  support 
railraad  safety  programs  of  the  Federal 
Raflmod  Administraticm:  authorizes 
$8,900,000  for  flKal  year  1986  and  $3,380,000 
for  ftoeal  year  1987  to  those  SUtes  that  par- 
tidpato  in  the  State  Participation  Program: 
and  $1,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1986  and 
$780,000  for  flacal  year  1987  for  the  Rail- 
road  Accounting    Principles    Board,    with 

a  llOS.  authorlalng  $743,328,000  for  fiscal 
year  19S8  for  certain  atmospheric  and  satel- 
lite ptogtaras  and  functions  of  the  National 
Oceanic  and  Atma«;>herlc  Administration, 
Department  of  Commerce: 

a  968.  authoiliing  $68,555,000  for  fiscal 
year  1986  and  $71,839,975  for  fiscal  year 
19S7  for  aetlvlties  under  the  Magnuson 
VWiery  Conaervation  and  Management  Act: 

a  990.  authorising  $941,879,000  for  fiscal 
year  18S8  and  $»2.544.965  for  fiscal  year 
19S7  for  ocean  programs  of  the  National 
Oceanic  and  Atmoapheric  Administration, 
Department   of   Commerce,    with    amend- 


a  888.  authorlitaig  funds  through  fiscal 
year  18S0  for  the  Coastal  Zone  Management 
Act  Aa  approwad  by  the  Committee,  the  bill 
anthorlaes  $48,906,000  fw  fiscal  year  1986, 
$4S.14SJS8  for  flacal  year  1967,  $47,180,940 
tor  flacal  year  18SS.  $49,304,083  for  fiscal 
year  ItSS.  and  $81,523,765  for  flacal  year 
198S.  with  ameaftBents: 

a  1879.  aotboclilng  $13,686,000  for  fiw^ 
year  18S8  and  $14,345,000  for  fiscal  year 


1987  for  the  National  Telecommunications 
aad  Information  Administration: 

S.  1077,  authoriidng  $35  milllcm  for  each 
ol  fiscal  years  1086  and  1087  for  the  Con- 
sumer Product  Safety  Commission,  with  an 
aaiendment: 

8.  374,  authorizing  $13  million  for  fiscal 
year  1086.  $13  million  for  fiscal  year  1987, 
aad  $14  million  for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the 
VJB.  Travel  and  Tourism  Administration, 
with  an  amendment: 

B.  1084.  authorising  $200  million  for  fiscal 
year  1987.  $314  million  for  fiscal  year  1988. 
$138  million  for  fiscal  year  1989,  and  $334 
ntfllion  for  fiscal  year  1990  for  the  Corpora- 
tion for  Public  Broadcasting,  and  $24  mil- 
lien  for  each  of  fiscal  years  1986,  1987,  and 
1088  for  the  Public  Telecommimlcations  Fa- 
cilities Program  administered  by  the  Nation- 
al Telecommunications  and  Information  Ad- 
tolnistratlon.  Department  of  Commerce: 

B.  1078.  authorizing  $65.8  million  for  fiscal 
year  1986,  $66.8  mUUon  for  fiscal  year  1987. 
aad  $67.8  million  for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission,  with  an  amend- 
ment: and 

B.  091,  authorizing  $77,710,000  for  fiscal 
year  1986  and  $80,981,950  for  fiscal  year 
1987  for  fisheries  programs  of  the  National 
Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administration, 
Department  of  Commerce,  with  amend- 
ments. 

May  16.  1985— Pull  Committee. 

The  Committee  approved  the  following: 

B.  63.  to  require  certain  passenger-carry- 
ing aircraft  to  carry  medical  supplies  and 
e<|ulpment  for  the  temporary  treatment  of 
inrfllght  emergencies,  and  to  provide  relief 
from  State  or  Federal  civil  liability  for  any 
lioensed  medical  personnel  or  air  carrier  em- 
ployees who  render  emergency  medical  aid 
on  an  airplane. 

Also,  the  Committee  failed  to  approve  for 
reporting  S.  100,  to  provide  for  a  uniform 
product  liability  law  under  which  claimants 
may  recover  for  injuries  caused  by  defective 
products. 

JTTITX  ISSB 

June  13,  1985— Full  Committee. 

The  Committee  approved  the  following: 

B.R.  1714,  authorizing  $7,652,000,000  for 
fiscal  year  1986  for  the  National  Aeronau- 
tics and  Space  Administration,  with  an 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute, 
and  in  lieu  of  S.  1278; 

B.  1218,  to  provide  for  the  revocation  of  an 
international  route  certificate  if  the  certifi- 
cafte  is  being  sold  in  liquidation  of  assets  of 
an  air  carrier  that  has  been  the  subject  of  a 
hostile  takeover,  with  an  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute: 

B.  1279.  authorizing  $295  mUllon  for  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30,  1985  through 
fiscal  year  1989.  to  provide  for  the  transfer 
of  the  federal  land  remote  sensing  satellite 
(lAndsat)  capability  to  the  private  sector, 
aad 

An  original  resolution  waiving  section 
402(a)  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  with 
rspect  to  consideration  of  S.  1279,  listed 
above. 

June  19,  1985—  Full  Committee. 

The  Committee  approved  the  following: 

A  list  of  Coast  Ouard  nominations  in  the 
rank  of  Rear  Admiral  received  by  the 
Senate  on  May  23. 

Also,  the  Committee  ordered  reported,  un- 
favorably, S.  721,  to  make  exports  of  UjS. 
agricultural  o(»nmodlties  competitive  In 
world  markets  with  sales  of  other  countries 
by  clarifying  export  activities  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  relating  to  the  cargo 
pfef erence  provisions. 


February  26,  1987 
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July  18. 1985— Full  Committee. 

The  Committee  approved  the  following: 

HJl.  2796,  authorlalng  $10  million  from 
the  Aimort  and  Airway  Trust  Fund  to  im- 
prove eafety  and  security  for  travelers  in 
international  aviaUon.  with  an  amendment 
in  the  aature  of  a  substitute  (as  approved  by 
the  Cctnmittee,  the  bill  incorporates  the 
text  of  B.  1436): 

An  original  resolution  waiving  section 
402(a)  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  with 
respect  to  consideration  of  H.R.  2796,  listed 
above: 

a  10S7,  to  provide  for  the  appropriate 
treatmfnt  of  methanol  powered  automo- 
bilea,  with  an  amendment: 

S.  1134,  to  eliminate  Interstate  Commerce 
Commiaslon  entry  and  rate  regulation  over 
freight  forwarders  and  remove  antitrust  im- 
munity for  collective  ratemaklng  activities 
in  the  freight  forwarding  Industry,  with  an 
amendi^ent  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute: 
and 

The  aominations  of  Dennis  R.  Patrick,  of 
the  DlArict  of  Columbia,  to  be  a  Member  of 
the  Federal  Communications  Commission, 
and  Rebecca  O.  Range,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  Jennifer  A.  Hillings,  of  Cali- 
fornia, each  to  be  an  Assistant  Secietary  of 
Transportation. 

SKPTEKBSR  1985 

September  11, 1985— Full  Committee. 

The  Committee  approved  the  following: 

S.  1017,  to  provide  for  the  transfer  of  the 
Metropolitan  Washington  Airports  to  an  in- 
dependent airport  authority,  with  an 
amendment  In  the  nature  of  a  substitute: 

S.  1(|73,  authorizing  $1  million  to  the 
Office  Of  Productivity,  Technology  and  As- 
sessmeat.  Department  of  Commerce,  to  im- 
prove the  availability  of  Japanese  science 
and  engineering  literature  to  United  States 
buslnetBes,  scientists,  and  engineers,  with  an 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute: 

An  Original  resolution  waiving  section 
402(a)  Of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  with 
respect  to  consideration  of  S.  1073,  listed 
above:  and 

The  nomination  of  Anthony  J.  Calio,  of 
Marylahd,  to  be  Administrator  of  the  Na- 
tional Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administra- 
tion. 

September  24, 1985- Full  Committee. 

The  Committee  approved  the  following: 

The  itominations  of  Leo  C.  McKenna,  of 
New  Yerk,  to  be  a  Member  of  the  Advisory 
Board,  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  Development 
Corporation:  Bill  D.  Colvin.  of  Virginia,  to 
be  Inspector  General,  National  Aeronautics 
and  Spgce  Administration:  and  a  routine  list 
of  Coaet  Ouard  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  on  September  16, 1985. 

Also,  the  Committee  completed  consider- 
ation of  and  agreed  on  recommendations 
which  It  will  make  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget  with  respect  to  certain  spending  re- 
ductions to  meet  reconciliation  expenditures 
as  imposed  by  S.  Con.  Res.  32.  First  Budget 
Resolution  for  1986. 

The  Committee  voted  to  seek  unanimous 
consent  to  have  the  1985  farm  bill  (S.  1714) 
referred  to  the  Commerce  Committee  for 
the  purpose  of  reporting  the  legislation  to 
the  Senate  after  striking  those  provisions 
relating  to  cargo  preference. 

IfOVKMBKR  19SB 

November  14, 1985— Full  Committee. 
The  Committee  approved  the  following: 
The  nominations  of  Neal  B.  Freeman,  of 
Virginia  to  be  a  Member  of  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors  of   the    Communications    Satellite 


Corporation:  Michael  A.  McManus,  Jr.,  of 
New  York,  to  be  a  Member  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  Communications  Satellite 
Corporation:  C^uxtl  O.  Dawson,  of  Virginia, 
to  be  a  Commissioner  of  the  Consumer 
Product  Safety  Commission:  Ann  Graham, 
of  Virginia,  to  l>e  a  Commissioner  of  the 
Consumer  Product  Safety  Commission: 
Francis  J.  Ivancle,  of  Oregon,  to  be  a  Com- 
missioner of  the  Federal  Maritime  Commis- 
sion; John  A.  Gaughan,  of  Maryland,  to  be 
Administrator  of  the  Martime  Administra- 
tion; Karen  Pryor,  of  Washington,  to  be  a 
Member  of  the  Marine  Mammal  Commis- 
sion: William  R.  Graham,  of  California,  to 
be  Deputy  Administrator  of  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration; 
James  C.  Mack  II,  of  California,  to  be 
Deputy  Administrator  of  the  National  Oce- 
anic and  Atmospheric  Administration;  John 
K.  Lauber,  of  California,  to  be  a  Member  of 
the  National  Transportation  Safety  Board: 
Jermifer  L.  Dom,  of  Maryland,  to  be  Associ- 
ate Deputy  Secretary  of  Transportation;  5 
Coast  Guard  nominations  in  the  rank  of 
Commodore,  received  by  the  Senate  on  Oc- 
tober 21.  1085,  and  a  routine  list  of  Coast 
Guard  nomiiuitions  received  by  the  Senate 
on  October  8.  1985;  and 

H.R.  3235.  to  authorize  the  Administrator 
of  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration to  accept  title  to  the  Mississip- 
pi Technology  Transfer  Center  to  be  con- 
structed by  the  State  of  Mississippi  at  the 
National  Space  Technologies  Laboratories 
in  Hancock  County,  Mississippi. 

Also,  the  Committee  agreed  to  an  addi- 
tional amendment  which  would  transfer  au- 
thority for  regulated  aircraft  noise  levels  at 
National  Airport  from  the  Federal  Aviation 
Administration  to  the  Regional  Operating 
Authority,  to  S.  1017,  the  Metropolitan  Air- 
ports Transfer  Act. 

DBCKKBER  1SB6 

December  12,  1985— Pull  Committee. 
The  Committee  approved  the  following: 
The  nominations  of  Alexander  H.  Good  to 
be  Director  General  of  the  U.S.  and  Foreign 
Commercial  Services,  Department  of  Com- 
merce; James  J.  Carey  to  be  a  Commissioner 
of  the  Federal  Maritime  Commission; 
Robert  Eisner  to  be  a  Member  of  the 
Marine  Mammal  Commission;  Terrence  M. 
Scanlon  to  be  Chairman  of  the  Consumer 
Product  Safety  Commission;  and  two  lists  of 
Coast  Guard  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  on  December  6,  1085.  and  December 
9,  1985. 

MAKCH  19S6 

March  13, 1986— Full  Committee. 

The  Committee  approved  the  following: 

H.R.  3773,  to  promote  technology  transfer 
by  authorizing  Goverrunent-operated  lab- 
oratories to  enter  into  cooperative  research 
agreements  and  by  establishing  a  Federal 
Laboratory  Consortium  for  Technology 
Transfer  within  the  National  Science  Foun- 
dation, with  an  amendment  in  the  nature  of 
a  substitute; 

S.  2180,  to  authorize  $18.3  million  for 
flacal  year  1987  for  the  U.S.  Fire  administra- 
tion and  the  National  Fire  Academy: 

S.  3054.  to  allow  the  Natiortal  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration  to  accept  and  use 
funds  that  are  designated  for  the  building 
of  a  new  diaOenoer  Space  Shuttle,  with  an 
amendment: 

S.  Res.  333.  to  honor  the  ChaUengeT  Space 
Shuttle  astronauta,  with  amendments; 

S.  1966.  to  provide  for  efficient  and  equita- 
ble use  of  operating  rights  at  certain  con- 
gested alrporta.  focusing  on  a  new  approach 
to  allocating  the  Federal  Aviation  Adminis- 


tration instnunent  flight  rule  operating 
rights  at  CHare,  JFK,  La  Guardia,  and 
Washington  National  Alrimrts.  with  an 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute; 

S.  1750,  to  impose  and  increase  civil  penal- 
ties for  safety  violations  by  persons  engaged 
in  commercial  aircraft  operations,  with  an 
amendment  In  the  nature  of  a  substitute; 

S.  2179.  to  provide  for  reduction  in  the 
term  of  office  of  members  of  the  Federal 
Communications  Conunission,  with  an 
amendment; 

S.  186,  to  require  the  U.S.  Postal  Service 
to  contract  with  U.S.  registered  vessels  for 
international  sea  transportation  of  mail: 

S.  Con.  Res.  95,  to  recognize  and  honor 
the  Consumers  Union  for  contributions 
made  in  informing,  protecting,  and  aiding 
consumers; 

S.  Res.  298,  to  express  support  and  en- 
couragement of  the  Senate  for  the  United 
SUtes  Disabled  Ski  Team  at  the  1086  World 
Disabled  Ski  Championships  to  be  held  in 
Salem,  Sweden,  on  April  6  thrugh  17,  1986; 
and 

The  nominations  of  Alfred  C.  Slkes.  of 
Missouri,  to  be  Assistant  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce for  Communications  and  Informa- 
tion; Daniel  Oliver,  of  Connecticut,  and 
Andrew  J.  Strenio.  Jr..  of  Maryland,  both  to 
be  Commissioners,  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion; J.  J.  Simmons  III.  of  Oklahoma,  and 
Paul  H.  Lamboley,  of  Nevada,  both  to  be 
Members  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission; Janet  Hale  of  Massachusetts,  to  be 
an  Assistant  Secretary  of  Transportation; 
Coast  Guard  nominations  in  the  rank  of 
Rear  Admiral  received  by  the  Senate  of 
February  21,  1986,  and  two  lists  of  routine 
Coast  Guard  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  on  February  11  and  12, 1986. 

March  25,  1986— Full  Committee. 

The  Committee  approved  the  following: 

H.R.  739,  to  provide  for  the  documenta- 
tion of  the  vessel  ilfarUyn  as  a  vessel  of  the 
United  States  entitled  to  engage  in  coast- 
wise trade,  with  an  amendment  In  the 
nature  of  a  substitute:  and 

The  nominations  of  Robert  Ortner,  of 
New  Jersey,  to  be  Under  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce for  Economic  Affairs;  James  E.  Bur- 
nett, Jr..  of  Arkansas,  and  Joseph  T.  Nail,  of 
North  Carolina,  both  to  be  Members  of  the 
National  Transportation  Safety  Board: 
DaiUel  J.  Murphy,  U.S.  Coast  Guard  Re- 
serve, in  the  rank  of  Rear  Admiral  (lower 
half);  and  a  list  of  routine  Coast  Guard 
nominations  received  by  the  Senate  on 
March  12,  1986. 

The  Conunlttee  failed  to  approve  for  re- 
porting the  nomination  of  Kenneth  J.  Hill, 
of  Virginia,  to  be  a  Member  of  the  NatioiuU 
Transportation  Safety  Board. 

Also,  the  Committee  began  consideration 
of  S.  2129,  to  make  it  easier  for  businesses, 
associations,  professionals,  governmental 
entities,  and  other  organizations  to  form 
collective  purchasing  groups  and  self -Insur- 
ance groups  for  general  liability  coverage, 
but  did  not  complete  action  thereon. 

March  27, 1986— Full  Committee. 

The  Committee  approved  the  following: 

S.  2129,  to  make  it  easier  for  businesses, 
associations,  professionals,  governmental 
entitles,  and  other  organizations  to  form 
collective  purchasing  groups  and  self-insur- 
ance groups  for  general  liability  coverage, 
with  an  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute. 

Aran,  i9a« 
April  30, 1986— Full  Committee. 
The  Committee  approved  the  following: 


The  nomination  of  James  C.  Fletcho*,  of 
Virginia  to  be  Administrator  of  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration. 

MAY  t9S« 

May  20. 1986— Pull  Committee. 
The  Committee  approved  the  following: 
The  nominations  of  Vice  Adm.  Paul  A. 
Yost,  Jr.,  to  be  commandant,  U.S.  Coast 
Guard,  with  the  grade  of  Admiral:  Rear 
Adm.  James  C.  Irwin,  to  be  Vice  Comman- 
dant, U.S.  C^oast  Guard,  with  the  grade  of 
Vice  Admiral;  Rear  Adm.  Donald  C.  Thomp- 
son, to  be  Commander.  UJ8.  Coast  Guard/ 
Atlantic  Area,  with  the  grade  of  Vice  Admi- 
ral; and  a  routine  list  of  U.S.  Coast  Ouard 
nominations. 

jtniz  i9a« 

June  3,  1986— Pull  Committee. 

The  Committee  approved  the  following: 

S.  Con.  Res.  137.  expresaing  the  sense  of 
the  Congress  that  the  Federal  Government 
take  immediate  steps  to  support  a  national 
STORM  program,  with  amendments;  and 

The  nominations  of  Capt.  George  D.  Pass- 
more,  Jr.  and  Capt.  Ernest  B.  Acklin,  Jr., 
each  to  be  a  Rear  Admiral  in  the  U.S.  Coast 
Guard. 

Also,  the  Committee  discussed  proposed 
legislation  to  provide  for  a  uniform  product 
liability  law  to  conform  with  an  alternative 
claim  system  for  expedited  recovery  of  dam- 
ages by  those  injured  by  defective  products 
(text  of  Amendment  No.,  1951  to  S.  1999). 

June  12, 1986— Full  Committee. 

The  Committee  approved  the  following: 

The  nomination  of  Patricia  D.  Dennis,  of 
Virginia,  to  be  a  Member  of  the  Federal 
Cormnunicatlons  Commission;  and 

S.  2307,  authorizing  funds  for  the  United 
States  Travel  and  Tourism  Administration. 
(As  approved  by  the  Committee,  the  bill  au- 
thorizes $13  miUlon  for  fiscal  year  1987,  $14 
million  for  fiscal  year  1988,  and  $15  million 
for  fiscal  year  1989.) 

Also,  the  Committee  resumed  consider- 
ation of  proposed  legislation  to  provide  for  a 
uniform  product  liability  law  to  conform 
with  an  alternative  claim  system  for  expe- 
dited recovery  of  damages  by  those  injured 
by  defective  products. 

June  19,  1986— Full  Committee. 

The  Committee  approved  the  following: 

A  list  of  Coast  Guard  nominations  to  be 
Rear  Admiral,  received  by  the  Senate  on 
May  7. 1986. 

Also,  the  Conunlttee  continued  consider- 
ation of  proposed  legislation  to  provide  for  a 
uniform  product  liability  law  to  conform 
with  an  alternative  claim  system  for  expe- 
dited recovery  of  damages  by  those  injured 
by  defective  products. 

June  24,  1986— Full  Committee. 

The  Committee  considered  the  f  oUowinr 

The  Committee  continued  consideration 
of  proposed  legislation  to  provide  for  a  imi- 
form  product  liabiUty  law  to  conform  with 
an  alternative  claim  system  for  expedited 
recovery  of  damages  by  thoae  injured  by  de- 
fective products. 

June  25, 1986— Full  Committee. 

The  Committee  approved  the  following: 

The  nomination  of  Edward  V.  Hldiey,  Jr., 
of  Virginia,  to  be  a  Federml  Marttime  Com- 
missioner. 

Also,  the  Committee  continued  consider- 
ation of  propoaed  legislation  to  provide  for  a 
uniform  product  liability  law  to  conform 
with  an  altenuitlve  claim  system  for  expe- 
dited recovery  of  damages  by  those  Injured 
by  defective  products. 

June  26. 1986— Full  Committee. 

The  Committee  approved  the  following: 
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a  2129— Risk  Retention  Amendments  of 
1iUUi(S.Hrc.  99-722). 


Mar.  19. 1985— Aviation. 

Airline  Computer  Reservation  Systems  (S. 


Nomination  of  Douglas  A  Riggs  to  be 
General    Counsel    of    the    Department    of 
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An  origtaal  bOl  to  provide  (or  «  uniform 
prodoet  UaMttjr  ]«r  to  conform  with  an  al- 
tenatlve  datm  ■ntem  for  expedited  recov- 
ery of  dunagee  by  those  injured  by  defec- 
ttreproducta. 

JULT  IMf 


July  a,  IMS— Fun  Committee. 

The  Oommittee  apiKoved  the  f ollowinc: 

&  MM,  anthorMns  fundi  for  flacal  year 
IMT  for  the  National  Bureau  of  Standard*. 
UU  approved  by  the  Oommlttee,  the  bill  au- 
ttaoctaaa  $134.7  BllUan  for  the  NaUonal 
Buraaa  of  fltaiMlBrtti.  $1.1  million  for  the 
Offlee  of  ProduetMty.  Teehnolocy.  and  In- 
■ovatlan.  and  $MO.OM  tat  the  NaUonal 
TBduikal  Information  Service  of  the  De- 
putBMot  of  OoniBeree); 

&  aiM.  authoriUnc  funds  for  fiscal  year 
IMT  for  the  National  Science  Foundation. 
with  amendmenti; 

HJR.  41TS.  aiithorliinc  H.MO.OOO  for  the 
VMtaial  MaritiBie  Commloion,  and 
tSMaH,OM  for  the  Maritime  Administra- 
tlon.  with  an  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 


HJl.  MU.  to  eatabUsh  seafood  marketing 
eoundls  to  promote  and  market  fish  and 
fkh  producU  In  the  United  SUtes.  with  an 
anendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute; 

8.  Mil,  to  improve  efforts  to  monitor. 
aans.  and  reduce  the  adverse  impacts  of 
driftneta,  with  amendmenta; 

8.  J.  Rea.  3M.  to  CApiess  the  sense  of  Con- 
treaa  m  reeofnlttai  of  the  contribution  of 
the  seven  ChoOeiiser  astronauts  by  support- 
ing establishment  of  a  Children's  ChaUenger 
Center  for  Space  Sdenoe; 

The  nomination  of  Rear  Adm.  Francis  D. 
Mbran,  National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric 
Admlnlstimtkm.  to  be  Director  of  the  Com- 
miiBtoned  Officer  Crarps,  National  Oceanic 
and  Atmospheric  Administration;  and 

A  routine  list  of  Coast  Guard  nominations 
received  by  the  Soiate  on  July  14, 1M6. 

Also,  the  Committee  completed  consider- 
ation of  and  agreed  on  recommendations 
which  it  will  make  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget  with  respect  to  certain  spending  re- 
ductions and  revenue  increases  to  meet  rec- 
cnriliation  expenditures  as  imposed  by  S. 
Con.  Res.  IX,  setting  forth  the  congression- 
al budget  tar  the  United  States  Government 
for  fiscal  years  1M7.  IMS.  and  1989. 

AUeiTST  19St 

Aiwust  7, 1966— PuU  Committee. 

The  Committee  approved  the  following: 

The  nomination  of  James  E.  Burnett,  Jr.. 
of  Arkansas,  to  be  Chairman.  National 
TTmnspartaU«»  Safety  Board: 

S.  190S,  to  fstahllsh  a  national  commercial 
drivo'a  Uoense,  and  to  strengthen  Federal 
and  State  efforts  to  detect  unsafe  vehicles 
and  drivers  through  random  roadside  in- 
apectlMia.  with  an  amendment  in  the  nature 
of  a  substitute; 

a  nn.  to  provide  that  prohibition  of  dis- 
rrtmlnatlon  against  handicapped  individuals 
ahaU  apply  to  air  carriers; 

An  orlgtaial  MU  to  provide  uniform  stand- 
ards of  UataOlty  for  harm  arising  out  of  gen- 
eral aviation  accidents: 

&  S708,  authoriilng  $«40.9  million  for 
fiscal  year  1987  for  the  atmospheric  and  sat- 
dUte  programs  of  the  National  Oceanic  and 
Atmospheric  Admlnistiation,  with  an 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute; 

An  original  bOl  authoriabig  funds  for  the 
Natknal  Transportation  Safety  Board.  (As 
appmed  by  the  Committee,  the  bill  author- 
Ins  $34  mflUon  for  fiscal  year  1M7.  (25.4 
mUUan  for  fiscal  year  1989,  and  $27  million 
ftir  fiscal  year  19M): 

a.  Itn,  to  provide  for  certain  vessels  to  be 
<locumented  under  Uws  of  the  Uitited  SUtes 


to  entitle  them  to  engage  in  domestic  coast- 
wige  trade,  with  an  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute; 

8.  2417.  authorizing  $2  million  for  fiscal 
year  1987  to  establish  the  AvUUon  Safety 
Cotnmiasion,  with  an  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute;  and 

A  routine  list  of  Coast  Guard  nominations 
reoeived  by  the  Senate  on  July  22, 1988. 

Also,  the  Committee  began  consideration 
of  B.  2714.  authorizing  funds  for  the  Nation- 
al Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration. 

August  14,  1986— Full  Committee. 

The  Committee  approved  the  following: 

a  2714,  authorizing  $7,795  billion  for 
fiscal  year  1987  for  the  National  Aeronau- 
tics and  Space  Administration,  with  an 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute. 
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September  24. 1986— Full  Committee. 

The  Committee  approved  the  following: 

H.R.  4208,  authorizing  $2,513  billion  for 
fiscal  year  1987  for  the  V£.  Coast  Guard, 
with  an  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute; 

a  2852.  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  to  release  restrictions  on  the 
use  of  certain  property  conveyed  to  the  Pe- 
ninsula Airport  Commission.  Virginia;  and 

The  nominations  of  WUliam  R.  Graham, 
of  California,  to  be  Director.  Office  of  Sci- 
ence and  Technology  Policy:  Dale  D. 
Meyers,  of  California,  to  be  Deputy  Admin- 
istrator, National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Adaiinlstration:  and  Jotin  W.  Melchner,  of 
Maryland,  to  be  Inspector  General,  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation. 

HZAXINGS  ON  PZNDINC  LCGISLATIOM 
PEBRDARY  1»BS 

Feb.  4.  20,  1985— FuU  Committee. 

a  259.  S.  287— Professional  Sports  Com- 
munity Protection  Act  of  1985  (S.  Hrg.  99- 
36). 

MARCH  1985 

Mar.  1,  1985— Pull  Committee,  National 
Ocean  Policy  Study. 

a  516— Pacific  Salmon  Treaty  Act  of  1985 
(S.  Hrg.  99-25). 

Mar.  21.  1985— Consumer. 

a  100— Product  Liability  Act  (S.  Hrg.  99- 
84). 

Mar.  21. 1985— Merchant  Marine. 

a  679— Maritime  Administration  Authori- 
zation and  FMC  Authorization  and  S.  102— 
Maritime  Construction  Differential  Subsidy 
Authorization  (S.  Hrg.  99-80). 

Mar.  25,  1985— Business,  Trade,  and  Tour- 
ism. 

a  193.  S.  374— U.S.  Travel  and  Tourism 
Adioinistration  Authorization  (S.  Hrg.  99- 
95), 

Mar.  29,  1985— Merchant  Marine. 

a  679— Maritime  Administration  Authori- 
zation and  FMC  Authorization  and  S.  102— 
Maritime  Construction  Differential  Subsidy 
Authorization  (S.  Hrg.  99-80). 

MAT  1985 

May  3.  1985— Pull  Committee,  National 
Ocean  Policy  Study. 

a  959— Coastal  Zone  Management  Act  Re- 
auiihorization  and  S.  990— National  Oceanic 
and  Atmospheric  Administration  Program 
Support  Authorization  Act  (S.  Hrg.  99-173). 

May  6,  1985— Merchant  Marine. 

a  664— Competitiveness  of  U.S.  Agricul- 
tuTBl  Exports  (S.  Hrg.  99-269). 

ICay  17, 1985— Siu^ace  Transportation. 

a  1124— Surface  Freight  Forwarder  De- 
regulation Act  of  1985  (S.  Hrg.  99-81). 

May  23,  1985— Aviation. 

a  586— International  Air  Route  Certifi- 
cates (S.  Hrg.  99-200). 


June  U.  1985— Aviation. 

a  121$— International  Air  Transportation 
Protection  Act  of  1985  (S.  Hrg.  99-192). 

June  10, 1985— Consumer. 

Amendments  No.  16  and  No.  100  to  S. 
100— The  Product  UabUity  Act  (a  Hrg.  99- 
177). 

June  ao.  1985— Full  Committee. 

S.  Rea.  178.  S.  1097— Auto  Fuel  Economy 
and  Methanol  Fueled  Vehicles  (S.  Hrg.  99- 
313). 

June  as.  1985— Consumer. 

Amendments  No.  16  and  No.  100  to  S. 
100— The  Product  UabUity  Act  IS.  Hrg.  99- 
177). 

June  as,  1985— Aviation. 

S.  lOlt.  SI  110— Transfer  of  National  and 
Dulles  Ailrports  (a  Hrg.  99-338). 

June  Tp,  1985— Aviation. 

S.  1321.  S.  1326,  S.  1343.  H.R.  2796-Antl- 
HUackiiv  and  Airport  Security  (S.  Hrg.  99- 
290). 

JULY  1988 

July  11. 1985— Aviation. 

a  1011.  S.  1110— Transfer  of  National  and 
DuUes  Airports  (S.  Hrg.  99-338). 

July  It.  1985-Pull  Committee. 

S.  1091.  S.  Res.  178— Methanol  Fueled  Ve- 
hicles and  Automobile  Fuel  Economy  Stand- 
ards (S.  Brg.  99-313). 

July  1$,  1985— Full  Committee. 

S.  1312— Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission Network  Acquisition  Approval  Act 
of  1985  OS.  Hrg.  99-292). 

July  S,  1985— Full  Committee.  National 
Ocean  I%licy  Study. 

S.  747.  S.  1245.  Amendment.  No.  529  to  S. 
1245,  S.  1386— Magnuson  Fisheries  Conser- 
vation and  Management  Act  (S.  Hrg.  99- 
328). 

SEPTEMBER  1985 

September  10, 1985— Full  Committee. 

S.  131$— Clean  Campaign  Act  of  1985  (S. 
Hrg.  99-491). 

September  12. 1985— Merchant  Marine. 

S.  1461— Redocumentation  of  Certain  Ves- 
sels (S.  Hrg.  99-453). 

OCTOBER  1985 

October  8.  1985— Full  Committee. 

S.  131$— Clean  Campaign  Act  of  1985  (S. 
Hrg.  99-491). 

October  31,  1985— Science,  Technology, 
and  Space. 

S.  240i  S.  1433.— Extension  of  E>aylight 
Saving  Time  (S.  Hrg.  99-380) 

NOVEMBER  1985 

November  15, 1985— Merchant  Marine. 

S.  1832,  S.  1833— EsUblishment  of  Mer- 
chant Ship  Revolving  Fund  Act  (S.  Hrg.  99- 
655). 

PEBRDARY  1986 

February  6,  1986— Aviation. 

S.  196$— Use  of  Operating  Rights  at  Con- 
gested Airports  (S.  Hrg.  99-746). 

February  21,  1986— Surface  Transporta- 
tion. 

S.  477-i-Consumer  Rail  Equity  Act  of  1986 
(S.  Hrg.  99-675). 

February  27, 1986— Consumer. 

S.  19B9— Product  Liability  Voluntary 
Claims  and  Uniform  Standards  Act  (S.  Hrg. 
99-733). 

MARCH  1986 

March  11,  1986— Consiuner. 

S.  1909— Product  Liability  Voluntary 
Claims  and  Uniform  Standards  Act  (S.  Hrg. 
99-733). 

March  20. 1986— Consumer. 


a  2129— Risk  Retention  Amendments  of 
1986  (S.  Hrg.  99-722). 

March  20, 1986— Merchant  Marine. 

S.  1832,  S.  1833,  S.  1885— Mariner  Fund 
Authorization  (S.  Hrg.  90-655). 

March  21, 1986— Merchant  Marine. 

S.  1992.  a  1993— Title  XI  Bankruptcy  (S. 
Hrg.  99-748). 

APRIL  1986 

April  17,  1986— Full  Committee.  National 
Ocean  Policy  Study. 

S.  2138  and  H.R.  2935— Seafood  Marketing 
Councils;  and  S.  2297- Atlantic  Tunas  Con- 
vention Reauthorization  (S.  Hrg.  99-813). 

April  18.  1986— Business,  Trade,  and  Tour- 
ism. 

S.  2307— Reauthorization  of  U.S.  Travel 
and  Tourism  Administration  <S.  Hrg.  99- 
821). 

MAY  1986 

May  13.  1986— Merchant  Marine. 
H.R.  1362— Vessel  Loadllne  Legislation  (S. 
Hrg.  99-841). 

JUKE  1986 

June  4, 1986— Merchant  Marine. 
S.  1929.  S.  1935— Domestic  Cruse  Ship  In- 
dustry (S.  Hrg.  99-958). 

JULY  1986 

July  15. 1986— Pull  Committee. 

S.  1903— Commercial  Motor  Vehicle 
Safety  Act  of  1985  (S.  Hrg.  99-968). 

July  17,  1986— Aviation. 

S.  2417— Aviation  Safety  Commission  Act 
of  1986  (S.  Hrg.  99-921). 

July  24,  1986— Merchant  Marine. 

S.  2662— Liner  Development  Act  of  1986 
(S.  Hrg.  99-994). 

SEPTEMBER  1986 

September  10,  16.  1986— Pull  Committee. 
S.      2565— Federal      Telecommunications 
Policy  Act  of  1986. 


Other  Hearings 

JANUARY  1985 

Jan.  28.  1985— Science.  Technology,  and 
Space. 

Briefing  on  NASA  Space  Shuttle  Mission 
51-A  (S.  Hrg.  99-5). 

FEBRUARY  1985 

Feb.  20. 1985— Pull  Committee 

Nomination  of  Richard  Jones  to  be 
Deputy  Administrator  of  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Administration  (S.  Hrg.  99-199). 

Feb.  21,  1985— Pull  Committee. 

National  Highway  Traffic  Safety  Adminis- 
tration Authorization  and  Improving  High- 
way Safety  (subsequently  introduced  as  S. 
863)  (S.  Hrg.  99-21). 

Feb.  26,  1985— Science,  Technology,  and 
Space. 

NASA  Authorization  for  Fiscal  Year  1986 
(subsequently  Introduced  as  S.  1278)  (S. 
Hrg.  99-102). 

Feb.  27,  28, 1985— Full  Committee. 

Sale  of  Conrail  (subsequently  introduced 
as  S.  638)  (S.  Hrg.  99-52). 

MARCH  1985 

Mar.  5,  1985— Full  Committee. 

Nomination  of  Carol  G.  Dawson  to  be  a 
Commissioner  of  the  Consumer  Product 
Safety  Commission;  and  Mary  L.  Azcuenaga 
to  be  a  Commissioner  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  (S.  Hrg.  99-199). 

Mar.  6.  1985— Full  Committee. 

Nomination  of  Edward  J.  Philbin  to  be  a 
Commissioner  of  the  Federal  Maritime 
Ctxnmission  (S.  Hrg.  99-109). 

Mar.  14, 1985— Full  Committee. 

Field  Hearing  held  in  Portland,  Oregon  on 
Ocean  Freight  Rates  for  Lumber  Exports 
(8.  99-157). 


Mar.  19.  1985— AvlaUon. 

Airline  Computer  Reservation  Systems  (S. 
Hrg.  99-38). 

Mar.  19,  1985— Science.  Technology,  and 
Space. 

Earthquake  Hazards  Reduction  Act  (sub- 
sequently introduced  as  S.  817)  (S.  Hrg.  99- 
37). 

Mar.  20.  1985— Communications. 

Authorization  and  Oversight  of  the  Feder- 
al Communications  Commission  (sul>se- 
quently  introduced  as  S.  999)  (S.  Hrg.  99- 
66). 

Mar.  20,  1985— Science,  Technology,  and 
Space. 

Authorization  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation  (subsequently  introduced  as  S. 
903)  (S.  Hrg.  99-34). 

Mar.  22,  1985— Science,  Technology,  and 
Space. 

Authorization  of  NOAA  Satellite  and  At- 
mospheric Programs  (subsequently  intro- 
duced as  S.  1103)  (S.  Hrg.  99-86). 

Mar.  25,  1985— Merchant  Marine. 

Pishing  Vessel  Safety  and  Insurance  (S. 
Hrg.  99-268). 

Mar.  26,  1985— Science,  Technology,  and 
Space. 

Authorization  of  National  Bureau  of 
Standards  (sut>sequently  introduced  as  S. 
796)  (S.  Hrg.  99-40). 

Mar.  26,  1985— Science,  Technology,  and 
Space. 

Authorization  of  Federal  Fire  Prevention 
and  Control  Act  (subsequently  introduced 
as  S.  818)  (S.  Hrg.  99-41). 

Mar.  27,  28,  1985— Science,  Technology, 
and  Space. 

NASA  Authorization  for  Fiscal  Year  1986 
(subsequently  introduced  as  S.  1278)  (S. 
Hrg.  99-102). 

Mar.  28.  1985— Surface  Transportation. 

Reauthorization  of  Pipeline  Safety  (subse- 
quently introduced  as  S.  813)  (S.  Hrg.  99- 
150). 

APRIL  1985 

Apr.  3.  1985— Science.  Technology,  and 
Space. 

NASA  Authorization  for  Fiscal  Year  1986 
(subsequently  introduced  as  S.  1278)  (S. 
Hrg.  99-102). 

Apr.  4,  1985— Science,  Technology,  and 
Space. 

NASA  Authorization  for  Fiscal  Year  1986 
(open  and  closed  sessions)  (subsequently  in- 
troduced as  S.  1278)  (S.  Hrg.  99-102). 

Apr.  4.  1985— Full  Committee. 

Sale  of  Conrail  (S.  Hrg.  99-52). 

Apr.  17,  1985— Science,  Technology,  and 
Space. 

Effect  of  New  Technology  on  Industrial 
Competitiveness  (S.  Hrg.  99-233). 

Apr.  24,  1985— Consumer. 

FTC  Authorization  (subsequently  intro- 
duced as  S.  1078)  (S.  Hrg.  99-151). 

Apr.  29, 1985— Surface  TransporUtton. 

Reauthorization  of  Funds  for  Amtrak  (S. 
Hrg.  99-152). 

MAY  1985 

May  1,  1985— Communications. 

National  Telecommunications  Informa- 
tion Administration  Authorization  (subse- 
quently Introduced  as  S.  1079)  (S.  Hrg.  99- 
154). 

May  1, 1985— Consumer. 

Consumer  Product  Safety  Commission  Re- 
authorization (subsequently  introduced  as 
S.  1077)  (S.  Hrg.  99-153). 

May  24,  1985— Science,  Technology,  and 
Space. 

Effect  of  New  Technology  on  Industrial 
Competitiveness  (S.  Hrg.  99-233). 

May  3. 1985— Pull  Committee. 


Nomination  of  Douglas  A.  Rlggs  to  be 
General  Counsel  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce  (S.  Hrg.  99-199). 

May  6, 1985— Surface  Transportation. 

Railroad  Safety  (subsequently  introduced 
as  S.  1080)  (S.  Hrg.  99-191). 

JUNE  19*8 

June  6,  1985— Science,  Technology,  and 
Space. 

Briefing  on  NASA  Space  Shuttle  Mission 
51-D  (S.  Hrg.  99-104). 

June  12,  1985— Full  Committee. 

Sale  of  Conrail  (Morgan  Stanley  Proposal) 
(S.  Hrg.  99-227). 

JULY  1985 

July  1.  1985— Science,  Technology,  and 
Space. 

Field  Hearing  held  in  Seattle,  Washington 
on  Technology  Transfer  and  Economic 
Competitiveness  (S.  Hrg.  99-233). 

July  11.  1985— Full  Committee. 

Nomination  of  Dennis  R.  Patrick  to  be  a 
Member  of  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  (S.  Hrg.  99-344). 

July  17,  1985— Pull  Committee. 

Nomination  of  Rebecca  G.  Range  and  Jen- 
nifer A.  Hillings,  each  to  be  an  Asslsttint 
Sec:-etary  of  Transportation  (S.  Hrg.  99- 
344). 

AUGUST  1985 

August  1,  1985— Full  Committee. 

Nomination  of  Anthony  J.  Calio  to  be  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  National  Oceanic  and  At- 
mospheric Administration  (S.  Hrg.  99-344). 

SEPTEMBER  1985 

September  5,  1985 — Communications. 

Long  Distance  Telephone  Competition  (S. 
Hrg.  99-351). 

September  9.  1985— Surface  Transporta- 
tion. 

Oversight  of  the  Motor  Carrier  Act  of 
1980  (S.  Hrg.  99-334). 

September  10.  1985— Full  Committee. 

Nomination  of  Terrence  Scanlon  to  be 
Chairman  of  the  Consumer  Product  Safety 
Commission;  and  Anne  Graham  to  be  a 
Commissioner  of  the  Consumer  Product 
Safety  Commission  (S.  Hrg.  99-558). 

September  11.  1985— Communications. 

Long  Distance  Telephone  Competition  (S. 
Hrg.  99-351). 

Septen'ber  16,  1985— Pull  Committee. 

Nomination  of  Bill  D.  Colvin  to  be  Inspec- 
tor General  of  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  AdminUtration  (S.  Hrg.  99-558). 

September  19,  1985— Full  Committee. 

Record  Labeling  (S.  Hrg.  99-529). 

September  20,  1985— Surface  Transporta- 
tion. 

Trucking  Industry  Deregulation  (S.  Hrg. 
99-456). 

September  26,  1985— Aviation. 

International  Airport  Security  and  Ter- 
rorism (closed  hearing)  (Not  I»rlnted). 

September  27.  1985— Surface  Transporta- 
tion. 

Trucking  Industry  Deregulation  (S.  Hrg. 
99-456). 

OCTOBER  1985 

October  1.  1985— Aviation. 

Aviation  Safety  and  Federal  Aviation  Ad- 
ministration Oversight  (S.  Hrg.  99-464). 

October  3.  1985— Pull  Committee. 

Nomination  of  William  R.  Graham  to  be 
Deputy  Administrator  of  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration  (S.  Hrg. 
99-561). 

Octoberr  3,  1985— Science,  Technology, 
and  Space. 

Earthquake  in  Mexico  (S.  Hrg.  99-350). 

October  9, 1985— Full  Committee. 
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HantnatkiB  of  RotMrt  Etaner  and  Karen 
FtTor.  Midi  to  be  a  Member  of  the  Marine 
Mamnua  Cnrnmhriwi  (&  Hrt.  99-561). 

October  9.  19M— PuU  Committee.  NaUon- 
al  OoeMi  Piriley  Study. 

OvcniCht  of  Pdaglc  Driftnet  Fisheries 
(aubaequently  introduced  as  S.  3611)  (S. 
Hrc  99-562). 

October  10. 1985— Merchant  Marine. 

Flihloc  VcaMl  Safety  and  Insurance  (S. 
Hrg.99-M8). 

October  17. 1965— FuU  Committee. 

NcmlnatloD  of  Bdward  V.  Hlckey.  Jr.  and 
FtandB  J.  Ivande.  each  to  be  a  Federal  Mar- 
itime OommimlODer,  and  John  A.  Oaughan 
to  be  Adminlatrator  of  the  Maritime  Admin- 
latntion  (&  Hrc.  99-561). 

October  21. 1985— Surf  ace  TransporUtion. 

Overrii^t  of  Household  Goods  Transpor- 
tation  Act  of  1980  and  Biis  Regulatory 
Refonn  Act  of  1982  (&  Hr«.  99-465). 

October  22. 1965— Pull  Committee. 

Nomloatkm  of  Vernon  L.  Grose,  Kenneth 
J.  HOI.  and  John  K.  Lauber.  each  to  be  a 
Member  of  the  National  Transportation 
Safety  Board  (&  Hrg.  99-561). 

October  23. 1985-FuU  Committee. 

Nomloati<m  of  Michael  A.  McManus.  Jr. 
and  Neal  B.  Freeman,  each  to  be  a  Member 
of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Communi- 
cations Satellite  Corporation  (S.  Hrg.  99- 
561). 

October  24. 1985-Full  Committee. 

Nomination  of  Carol  G.  Dawson  to  be  a 
Commlsaioner  of  the  Consumer  Product 
Safety  Commission  (S.  Hrg.  99-561). 

October  29. 1985— Full  Committee. 

Oversight  of  Motor  Carrier  Safety  Act  of 
1984  (S.  Hrg.  99-4T9). 

Rovnon  itss 

November  1.  4.  1985— Stu-face  TransporU- 
tion. 

Oversight  of  Staggers  Rail  Act  (S.  Hrg. 
99-502). 

November  5. 1985— Aviation. 

Oversigbt  of  Regional  Airlines  (S.  Hrg.  99- 
449). 

Novonber  5, 1985— Pull  Committee. 

Nomination  of  James  C.  Mack  II  to  be 
Deputy  Administrator  of  the  National  Oce- 
anic and  Atmospheric  Administration  (S. 
Hrg.  99-538). 

Novoaber  6.  1985-Communications.  Sci- 
ence. Technology,  and  Space. 

Oversight  of  World  Administrative  Radio 
Conference  (Allocation  of  Satellite  Orbits) 
(&  Hrg.  99-459). 

November  7.  1985— Science.  Technology. 
and  Space. 

Satellite  Insurance  and  Space  Commer- 
riaHmtion  (a  Hrg.  99-480). 

November  8. 1985— Full  Committee. 

Nomination  of  Jomif  er  L.  Dom  to  be  As- 
sociate Deputy  Secretary  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Tnmvortation  (S.  Hrg.  99-538). 

November  13.  1985-8cience.  Technology. 
and^Moe. 

Oversight  of  Landsat  Commercialization 
(&  Hrg.  99-569). 

November  19.  1985— Business.  Trade,  and 
Tourism. 

Promotion  of  Domestic  Tourism  (S.  Hrg. 
99-495). 

November  19. 1965— Pull  Committee. 

Joint  hearing  with  Sraate  Committee  on 
WmMng.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs  on 
Nomination  of  Alexander  H.  Good  to  be  Di- 
rector General  of  the  United  SUtes  and 
Pordgn  Commercial  Services  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  (&  Hrg.  99-539). 

November  21. 1985— AvlaUon. 

Oversight  of  Aviation  Labor  Issues  (8. 
Hrg.  99^75). 
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DICKltBXa  itss 

December  3,  1985— Business,  Trade,  and 
Tourism. 

AVailabUity  and  Affordability  Problems  in 
LiabiUty  Insurance  (S.  Hrg.  99-567). 

PSBRDAllY  1»«S 

February  3.  1986— Aviation. 

Impact  of  Debt  Ceiling  Legislation  on 
Aviation  Funding  and  Safety  (S.  Hrg.  99- 
662). 

February  18,  1986— PuU  Committee. 

Alcohol  and  Drug  Abuse  (S.  Hrg.  99-644). 

Ftbruary  18,  1986— Science,  Technology, 
and  Space. 

Oversight  Hearing  of  Space  Shuttle  Acci- 
dent 51L.  (S.  Hrg.  99-967). 

February  19.  1986— Pull  Committee. 

Availability  and  Cost  of  Liability  Insur- 
ance (S.  Hrg.  99-633). 

February  20.  1986— Science.  Technology, 
and  Space. 

Federal  Fire  Prevention  and  Control  Act 
Reauthorization  (subsequently  introduced 
as  a  2180)  (S.  Hrg.  99-592). 

February  25,  1986— PuU  Committee. 

Nominations  of  Daniel  Oliver  and  Andrew 
Stronio  to  be  Commissioners  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  (S.  Hrg.  99-632). 

MARCH  1986 

March  4. 1986— PuU  Committee. 

AvailabiUty  and  Cost  of  Liability  Insur- 
ance (S.  Hrg.  99-633). 

March  5, 1986— PuU  Committee. 

Nominations  of  Alfred  C.  Sikes  to  be  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Commerce  for  Commu- 
nications and  Information  (S.  Hrg.  99-654). 

March  7,  1986— PuU  Committee. 

Nomination  of  Paul  H.  Lamboley  and  J.J. 
Simmons  III  to  be  Commissioners  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Conunission;  and 
Janet  Hide  to  be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of 
TraasporUtion  (S.  Hrg.  99-654). 

March  20,  1986— Science,  Technology,  and 
Space. 

NASA  Authorization  (subsequently  intro- 
duc«d  as  S.  2714)  (S.  Hrg.  99-972). 

March  24,  1986— PuU  Committee. 

Nominations  of  Joseph  T.  NaU  and  James 
E.  Burnett,  Jr.  to  be  Members  of  the  Na- 
tional Transportation  Safety  Board  (S.  Hrg. 
99-664). 

March  24,  1986— PuU  Committee. 

Nomination  of  Robert  Ortner  to  be  Under 
Secretary  of  Commerce  for  Economic  Af- 
fairs (S.  Hrg.  99-654). 

APRIL  1986 

April  9,  1986— Pull  Committee. 

Nomination  of  Patricia  Diaz  Dermis  to  be 
a  Member  of  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  (S.  Hrg.  99-654). 

April  10,  1986— Science,  Technology,  and 
Space. 

National  Bureau  for  Standards  Authoriza- 
tion (subsequently  introduced  as  S.  2664)  (S. 
Hrg.  99-720). 

April  10.  1986— Science,  Technology,  and 
Space. 

NASA  Authorization  (subsequently  Intro- 
ducod  as  S.  2714)  (S.  Hrg.  99-972). 

April  15.  1986— Aviation. 

Aging  Commercial  Airline  Fleet  (S.  Hrg. 
99-819). 

April  15.  1986— Science,  Technology,  and 
Space. 

NOAA  SateUlte  and  Atmospheric  Pro- 
grams Authorization  (subsequently  intro- 
duced as  S.  2708)  (S.  Hrg.  99-769). 

April  18,  1986— Science,  Technology,  and 
Spaee. 

NASA  Authorization  (U.S.  Assured  Access 
to  $pace  (subsequently  Introduced  as  S. 
2714)  (S.  Hrg.  99-972). 


April  20,  1886— Science.  Technology,  and 
Space. 

NASA  Authorization  (Space  Station  Pro- 
gram) (sgbsequently  introduced  as  S.  2714) 
(S.  Hrg.  99-972). 

April  21, 1986— PuU  Committee. 

Nomination  of  James  C.  Fletcher  to  be 
Administrator  of  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  (S.  Hrg.  99-728). 

MAY  1986 

May  8.  1986— Science,  Technology,  and 
Space. 

NASA  Authorization  (Space  Transporta- 
tion System)  (subsequently  introduced  as  S. 
2714  (S.  Hrg.  99-972). 

May  13, 1986— Merchant  Marine. 

U.S.  CSoast  Guard  Reauthorization  (S. 
Hrg.  99-841). 

May  13.  1986— Science,  Technology,  and 
Space. 

National  Science  Foundation  Authoriza- 
tion (S.  Hrg.  99-786). 

May  16, 1986— PuU  Committee. 

Nominarttons  of  Vice  Adm.  Paul  A.  Yost, 
Jr.  to  be  Commandant,  U.S.  Coast  Guard, 
with  the  grade  of  Admiral,  and  Rear  Adm. 
James  C.  Irwin,  to  be  Vice  Commandant, 
U.S.  Coaat  Guard,  with  grade  of  Vice  Admi- 
ral (S.  Hrg.  99-825). 

May  16. 1986-Merchant  Marine. 

Authorfeation  of  Maritime  Administration 
and  Federal  Maritime  Commission  (S.  Hrg. 
99-903). 

May  19.  20,  1986— Consumer. 

Product  Liability  Reform  (S.  Hrg.  99- 
1004). 

JUNE  1986 

June  19,  17,  1986— Science,  Technology, 
andSpac<. 

Review  of  the  Final  Report  of  the  Presi- 
dential Oommission  on  the  Space  Shuttle 
Challenger  Accident  (S.  Hrg.  99-967). 

June  18.  1986— Aviation. 

General  Aviation  Product  LiabUity  Stand- 
ards (subsequently  introduced  as  S.  2794)  (S. 
Hrg.  99-8$7). 

IXJIY  1986 

July  22. 1986-FuU  Committee. 

Nomination  of  James  E.  Burnett,  Jr.  to  be 
Chairman  of  the  National  Transportation 
Safety  Board  (S.  Hrg.  99-825). 

July  22,  1986— Aviation. 

National  Transportation  Safety  Board  Au- 
thorization (subsequently  introduced  as  S. 
2807)  (S.  Brg.  90-956). 

July  22,  1986— Science,  Technology,  and 
Space. 

Report  of  the  National  Commission  on 
Space  (S.  Brg.  99-954). 

July  25,  1986— Surface  TransporUtion. 

EsUblishment  of  New  Short  Line  and  Re- 
gional Railroads  (S.  Hrg.  99-951). 

July  31,  1986— PuU  Committee. 

Scrambling  of  SateUlte  DeUvered  Video 
Programi»lng  (S.  Hrg.  99-977). 

AUCnST  1986 

August  5.  1986— Science.  Technology,  and 
Space. 

NASA  Authorization  for  Fiscal  Year  1987 
(subsequently  introduced  as  S.  2714)  (S. 
Hrg.  99-912). 

SKPRMBER  1986 

September  11, 1986— PuU  Committee. 

Nomination  of  Jolm  W.  Melchner,  to  be 
Inspector  General,  Department  of  Trans- 
porUtion; and  William  R.  Graham,  to  be  Di- 
rector. Office  of  Science  and  Technology 
PoUcy  (S.  Hrg.  99-1042). 

September  17. 1986— PuU  Committee. 

Nominations  of  Sonla  Landau  and  R.  Ken- 
neth ToDery.  each  to  be  a  Member  of  the 


Board  of  Directors  of  the  Corporation  for 
PubUc  Broadcasting  (S.  Hrg.  99-1042). 

September  19, 1986— Full  Committee. 

Airline  Cabin  Air  Quality  (S.  Hrg.  99- 
1032). 

September  22,  1086— PuU  Committee. 

Nomination  of  Dale  D.  Myers  to  be 
Deputy  Administrator  of  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration  (S.  Hrg. 
99-1042). 


OCTOBER  1986 

1986— Business, 


Trade,    and 


October 
Tourism. 

Travel  and  Tourism  SUtlstics  (S.  Hrg.  99- 
1007). 

October  2,  1986— PuU  Ommlttee. 

Nomination  of  Daniel  L.  Brenner  to  be  a 
Member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting  (S. 
Hrg.  99-1042). 

NOVEMBER  1986 

November  13, 1986— Aviation. 

Field  Hearing  held  in  Chicago.  Illinois  on 
airport  and  Airway  Improvement  Program 
and  Airport  and  Airway  Trust  Fund  (S.  Hrg. 
99-1045). 

DECEMBER  1986 

December  11, 1986— PuU  Committee. 
Oversight  of  NHTSA  and  the  Office  of 
Motor  Carriers  (S.  Hrg.  99-1046). 

Presidential  Messages 

PM  2-January  7,  1985. 

Deferral  of  Certain  Budget  Authority. 
Jointly  referred. 

PM  4— January  8, 1985. 

Second  Biennial  Report  on  Coastal  Zone 
Management. 

PM  9— January  IS,  1985. 

Annual  Report  on  the  Administration  of 
the  Federal  Railroad  Safety  Act. 

PM  10— January  IS,  1985. 

Annual  Highway  Safety  and  National 
Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Reports. 

PM  15— February  6.  1985. 

Budget  Rescissions  and  Deferrals.  Jointly 
referred. 

PM  16— February  6,  1985. 

Rescission  of  Certain  Budget  Authority. 
Jointly  referred. 

PM  23— February  25,  1985. 

Aimual  Report  of  Tourism  Policy  CouncU. 

PM  29— March  26, 1985. 

Aimual  Report  on  Traffic  Safety. 

PM  30— March  26,  1985. 

Deferral  Certain  Budget  Authority.  Joint- 
ly referred. 

PM  46— May  16,  1985. 

Budget  Rescissions  and  Deferrals.  Jointly 
referred. 

PM  51— May  29,  1985. 

Annual  Report  of  the  Corporation  for 
PubUc  Broadcasting. 

PM  77-fieptember  12, 1985. 

Text  of  the  Governing  International  Fish- 
ing Agreement  with  the  People's  Republic 
of  China.  Jointly  referred. 

PM  78-September  12,  1985. 

Text  of  the  Governing  International  Pish- 
ing Agreement  with  the  Polish  Peoples'  Re- 
pubUc  Jointly  referred. 

PM  85— October  1,  1985. 

Extension  of  Governing  International 
Fishery  Agreement  Between  the  United 
SUtes  and  the  Soviet  Union.  Jointly  re- 
ferred. 

PM  95— November  25. 1985. 

Deferral  of  Certain  Budget  Authority. 
Jointly  referred. 

PM  9»-January  22. 1986. 

Science  Indicators. 

PM  100-January  22, 1986. 


Report  of  the  Nation's  Progress  in  Aero- 
nautics and  Space. 

PM  101— January  22,  1986. 

Science  and  Technology  Report. 

PM  102-January  27,  1986. 

Annual  Report  on  Hazardous  Materials 
TransporUtion. 

PM  104— February  3, 1988. 

Order  to  Suspend  Automatic  Spending 
and  to  Sequester  or  Reduce  Budgetary  Re- 
sources. Jointly  referred. 

PM  105- February  4,  1986. 

Annual  Report  of  the  National  Tourism 
Council. 

PM  108— February  5,  1986. 

Budget  Rescissions  and  Deferrals.  Jointly 
referred. 

PM  113— February  18.  1986. 

Annual  Report  on  the  Administration  of 
the  Federal  Railroad  Safety  Act. 

PM  124— March  20,  1986. 

Rescission  or  Deferral  of  Certain  Budget 
Authority.  Jointly  referred. 

PM  142— May  15.  1986. 

Report  on  Establishing  an  International 
Space  Year. 

PM  153— June  3, 1986. 

Annual  Report  of  the  Corporation  for 
Public  Broadcasting. 

PM  158-July  8,  1986. 

Report  on  Highway  Safety. 

PM  159-July  8,  1986. 

Extension  of  International  Fishery  Agree- 
ment Between  the  Government  of  the 
United  SUtes  and  the  Government  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  Jointly  referred. 

PM  163— August  4,  1986. 

Report  on  Whaling  Activities  of  Norway. 

PM  177— September  26,  1986. 

Deferral  of  CerUin  Budget  Authority. 
Jointly  referred. 

Executive  Communications 

EC  1— January  3,  1985. 

A  communication  from  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law,  the  cumulative  report 
on  rescissions  and  deferrals  for  November  1, 
1984,  pursuant  to  the  order  of  January  30. 
1975.  Jointly  referred. 

EC  8— January  3,  1985. 

A  communication  from  the  Chairman  of 
the  National  Research  Council  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  the  use  of 
CB's  by  intercity  bus  drivers. 

EC  27— January  3,  1985. 

A  communication  from  the  Executive  Sec- 
reUry  of  the  Department  of  TransporUtion 
transmitting,  a  substitute  letter  of  transmit- 
tal for  a  repwrt  previously  submitted. 

EC  28^January  3,  1985. 

A  communication  from  the  SecreUry  of 
TransporUtion  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  negotiated  contracts  for  the 
quarter  ended  September  30. 1984. 

EC  29— January  3, 1985. 

A  communication  from  the  Chairman  of 
COMSAT  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  the 
21st  annual  report  of  COMSAT. 

EC  59— January  21, 1985. 

A  communication  from  the  Chairman  of 
the  National  Research  CoimcU  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  entitled  "55: 
A  Decade  of  Experience." 

EC  84— January  21.  1985. 

A  communication  from  the  Secretary  of 
TransporUtion  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  the  annual  report  on  National  Trans- 
porUtion Safety  Board  Recommendations. 

EC  99— January  21,  1985. 

A  communication  from  the  Secretary  of 
TransporUtion  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,    a   report   on   tiighway    accidents    to 


permit  evaluation  and  comparison  of  high- 
way safety  performance  of  the  SUtes. 
EC  100-January  21,  1985. 
A  communication  from  the  Secretary  of 
TransporUtion   transmitting,    pursuant   to 
law,  a  report  on  the  Implementation  of  Sec. 
9  of  P.L.  97-136. 
EC  101->Tanuary  21,  1985. 
A  communication  from  the  Secretary  of 
TransporUtion    transmitting,    pursuant    to 
law,   a  report  entitled    'The  Washington, 
D.C.  HeUport  Study." 
EC  143— January  22,  1985. 
A  communication  from  the  Secretary  of 
the  Federal  Energy  Regulatory  Commission 
transmitting,    pursuant    to    law,    the    final 
valuations  of  properties  of  certain  carriers. 
EC  162— January  22,  1985. 
A  communication  from  the  Administrator 
of  NASA  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
report  on  the  recent  esUbllshment  in  NASA 
of  an  Office  of  Commercial  Program. 
EC  208-^anuary  22,  1985. 
A  communication  from  the  Secretary  of 
TransporUtion  and  the  Chairman  of  the 
IntersUte  Commerce  Commission  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  the  bus 
terminal  study. 
EC  2S8-^anuary  29,  1985. 
A  communication  from  the  Director  of  the 
Federal    Emergency    Management    Agency 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  copy  of  the 
Program  plan  of  the  National  Earthquake 
Hazards  Reduction  Program. 
EC  289— January  29,  1985. 
A  communication  from  the  Secretary  of 
the  IntersUte  Commerce  commission  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  explain- 
ing   the    Commission's    determination    to 
extend  the  time  period  for  acting  on  the 
appeal  in  allied  Chemical  O>rporation  et  al 
versus  Ann  Arbor  Railroad  System. 
EC  358— January  31, 1985. 
A  communication  from  the  Commandant, 
U.S.  Coast  Guard  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  listing  of  functions  at  various  loca- 
tions intended  to  be  converted  to  perform- 
ance under  contract  during  fiscal  year  1985. 
EC  388— February  19,  1985. 
A  communication  from  the  Secretary  of 
TransporUtion   transmitting,   pursuant   to 
law,  a  report  on  SUte  truck  weight  llmiU- 
tions  and  enforcement  efforts  during  fiscal 
years  1982  and  1983. 
EC  389— February  19,  1985. 
A  communication  from  the  Chairman  of 
the  Consumer  Product  Safety  Commission 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the  Commis- 
sion's fiscal  year  1986  budget  request. 
EC  400— February  19,  1985. 
A  communication  from  the  Acting  Comp- 
troller (jeneral  of  the  United  SUtes  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on  the 
President's  fourth  special  message  for  fiscal 
year  1985;  pursuant  to  the  order  of  January 
30,  1985.  Jointly  referred. 
EC  426— February  20,  1985. 
A  communication  from  the  Administrator 
of   the   Veterans   Administration   transmit- 
ting pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  the  viralver 
of   the   requirement   for   esUblishlng  Re- 
search and  Technology  Application  Offices 
within  the  Veterans  Administration. 
EC  427— February  20,  1985. 
A  communication  from  the  Chairman  of 
the  Marine  Mammal  Commission  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law,  the  twelfth  annual 
report  of  the  Commission. 
EC  428— February  20,  1985. 
A  communication  from  the  Vice  President 
of  Govermental  Affairs,  Amtrak  transmit- 
ting,   pursuant   to   law,    a   report   entitled 
■Annual  Route  Review— Fiscal  Year  1085." 
EC  456— February  25. 1985. 
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A  eoBUBUiUcBtkin  from  the  Adminlstrmtor 
of  ttie  Hattaud  AeroBMiUci  and  Spue  Ad- 
mtnlitatiftn.  timnnnlttliic  «  draft  of  pro- 
pond  knhlaHnii  to  authoriie  appropria- 
tlona  to  the  National  Aeronautic  and  Space 
ArtmhilitnUlop  for  reiearch  and  develop- 
racDt:  vaoe  fli^t.  control  and  data  commu- 
nlcattow;  eomtraction  of  facilities:  and  re- 
■eardi  and  procram  management;  and  for 
Other  porpoaea. 

■C  477— IMmiary  3S.  1985. 

A  oommunlcatlcm  from  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interstate  Ooinmerce  Commission  trans- 
mlttlnc.  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  the 
Coamiarion's  determination  to  extend  the 
time  for  acUoo  on  an  appeal,  Pozzolanic 
International  v.  Btirlington  Northern  Rail- 
road Co.,  etaL 

EC  47»-Febniary  25. 1985. 

A  conmiunication  from  the  Secretary  of 
Energy  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a 
report  on  the  Electric  and  Hybrid  Vehicles 
Program. 

EC  47»-Fel)ruary  35, 1985. 

A  communication  from  the  General  Coun- 
sel of  the  Federal  Emergency  Blanagement 
Agency  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation to  authorise  appropriations  for  ac- 
tivities under  the  Federal  Fire  Prevention 
and  Omtrol  Act. 

EC  480— February  25, 1985. 

A  communicati<m  from  the  Secretary  of 
Comraeroe  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
leglslati<»  to  authorise  appropriations  for 
the  National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Ad- 
ministration Marine  Fisheries  Program. 

EC  481— February  25,  1985. 

A  communication  from  the  Vice  President 
of  Governmental  Affairs.  Amtrak  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law,  Amtrak's  fiscal  year 
1984  Annual  Report. 

EC  482— February  25. 1985. 

A  commtmication  from  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  extending  the  time 
period  for  a  filial  decision  in  the  Dayton 
Power  and  Light  Co.  v.  Louisville  and  Nash- 
vffle  Railroad  Co.  for  an  additional  90  days. 

EC  483— February  25, 1985. 

A  CMnmunlcation  from  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  the  1983  annual  report  on  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Pipeline  Safety  Act. 

EC  503— February  25. 1985. 

A  communication  from  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interstate  C(»unerce  Commission  tans- 
mltting.  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on  an  ex- 
tenaian  of  time  for  acting  upon  an  appeal. 
The  Aluminum  Association.  Inc..  et  al.  v. 
Alton  ft  Southern  Railway  Co..  et  al. 

EC  SOft-Febniary  37, 1985. 

A  communication  from  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a 
report  on  the  waiving  of  staffing  and  mone- 
tary set-aside  by  the  Department  of  Defense 
regarding  technology  transfer  activities. 

EC  500— February  27.  1985. 

A  oommunieation  from  the  Secretary  of 
Onmnwrce  tnmamitting,  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  provide  mandatory  reporting 
authority  for  collection  of  data  on  the  ap- 
parel industry. 

EC  S44->Iandi  5, 1965. 

A  communication  frtnn  the  Administrator 
of  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
a  waiver  of  the  requirnnents  of  section 
11(b)  of  the  Stevenaon-Wydler  Technology 
Innovatton  Act  of  1980. 

EC  545— Ifazch  5, 1985. 

A  commimlration  from  the  Secretary  of 
Onninifrue.  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
1»8<«liMon  to  amend  title  44,  United  SUtes 
Code,  to  authoriw  the  SecreUry  of  Com- 


meme  to  establish  prices  charged  for  charts, 
tide  and  tidal  current  tables,  tidal  current 
charts,  coast  pilots,  water  level  products, 
and  associated  data  bases  published  or  pro- 
duced by  the  National  Oceanic  and  Atmos- 
pheric Administration,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

EC  548— March  5.  1985. 

A  communication  from  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legialation  to  provide  for  the  operation  and 
maintenance  of  certain  fish  propagation  fa- 
cilities constructed  in  the  Columbia  River 
Basin,  and  for  other  purposes. 

EC  547-March  5,  1985. 

A  communication  from  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  amend  the  Magnuson  F^hery 
Conservation  and  Management  Act,  as 
amended,  to  authorize  certain  actions  with 
regard  to  foreign  fishing  vessel  permits  for 
unsafe  conditions,  and  for  other  purposes. 

EC  548— March  5.  1985. 

A  communication  from  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  authorize  appropriations  for 
the  National  Telecommunications  and  In- 
formation Administration  for  fiscal  years 
1981  and  1987. 

EC  549— March  5.  1985. 

A  communication  from  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  authorize  appropriations  to 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  for  the  pro- 
grams of  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards 
for  fiscal  years  1986  and  1987.  and  for  other 
purposes. 

EC  551— March  5,  1985. 

A  communication  from  the  Chairman  of 
the  Federal  Communications  Commission 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the  PCC's 
report  on  accomplishments  for  fiscal  year 
1984  and  its  goals,  objectives,  and  priorities 
for  fiscal  years  1985,  1986.  and  1987. 

EC  578— March  6,  1985. 

A  communication  from  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  amend  the  Regional 
Rail  Reorganization  Act  of  1973  to  provide 
for  the  transfer  of  ownership  of  the  Con- 
solidated Rail  Corporation  (Conrail)  to  the 
private  sector,  and  for  other  purposes. 

EC  586— March  7,  1985. 

A  commimication  from  the  Administrator 
of  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a 
report  on  planned  funding  for  a  project  in 
excess  of  the  amount  authorized. 

EC  587— March  7,  1985. 

A  communication  from  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  provide  for  the  disposition  of 
foreign  fishing  fees. 

EC  588— March  7,  1985. 

A  communication  from  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  authorize  appropriations  for 
weather  modification  reporting  functions. 

EC  616-March  18, 1985. 

A  communication  from  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  a  time 
extension  for  action  on  an  appeal  before  the 
Commission. 

EC  643— March  19,  1985. 

A  communication  from  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  the  fifth  annual  report  on  collision 
avoidance  systems  under  the  Aviation 
Safety  and  Noise  Abatement  Act  of  1979. 

EC  644— March  19, 1985. 

A  communication  from  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  the  ninth  annual  report  on  the  Auto- 
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motive  Fuel  Economy  Program,  covering 
fiscal  year  1984. 

EC  845— March  19,  1985. 

A  commwiication  from  the  Chairman  and 
Chief  Executive  Officer  of  the  Consolidated 
Rail  Corporation  (Conrail)  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  the  annual  report  of  Con- 
rail for  fiscal  year  1984. 

EC  687-^March  20,  1985. 

A  communication  from  the  General  Coun- 
sel of  the  Department  of  Transportation 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  copies  of 
budget  requests  by  the  Federal  Aviation  Ad- 
ministration to  the  Department. 

EC  688— March  20.  1985. 

A  communication  from  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  Implementation  of  the  National 
Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  and 
the  Mot»r  Vehicle  Information  and  Cost 
Savings  Act. 

EC  689— March  20.  1985. 

A  communication  from  the  Vice  President 
of  Amtrak  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
report  on  internal  performance  evaluations 
for  fiscal  year  1984. 

EC  690— March  20,  1985. 

A  communication  from  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  authorize  appropriations  for 
the  National  Climate  P>rogram. 

EC  705-March  20.  1985. 

A  communication  from  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law,  the  cumulative  report 
on  rescissions  and  deferrals  as  of  March  1, 
1985,  pursuant  to  the  order  of  January  30, 
1975.  Jointly  referred. 

EC  709— March  20,  1985. 

A  communication  from  the  General  Coun- 
sel of  the  Federal  Emergency  Management 
Agency  tiiansmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation to  authorize  appropriations  for 
earthquake  hazards  reduction. 

EC  710— March  20.  1985. 

A  conununicatlon  from  the  Secretary  of 
Transptortatlon  transmitting,  nursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  a  decision  made  to  convert 
certain  functions  of  the  Coast  Guard  to  per- 
formance under  contract. 

EC  751— March  28,  1985. 

A  communication  from  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed leflslatlon  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  fiscal  years  1986  and  1987  for  cer- 
tain maritime  programs. 

EC  763— March  28.  1985. 

A  communication  from  the  Science  Advi- 
sor to  the  President  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  notice  that  the  biennial  report  to  sci- 
ence and  technology  has  been  delayed  sever- 
al months. 

EC  788— April  3,  1985. 

A  communication  from  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legtslatlon  to  amend  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Act  of  1958  to  advance  the  scheduled 
termination  date  of  the  Essential  Air  Serv- 
ice Program,  and  for  other  purposes. 

EC  802— April  2.  1985. 

A  communication  from  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  an  extension  of 
time  for  rendering  a  decision  in  Pittsburgh 
and  Lake  Erie  Railroad  Co.  v.  Consolidated 
Rail  Corporation. 

EC  803— April  3.  1985. 

A  communication  from  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislatioa  to  abolish  the  U.S.  Travel  and 
Tourism  Administration,  to  repeal  the 
Intematlcnal  Travel  Act  of  1961.  as  amend- 
ed, and  for  other  purposes. 


EC  831-AprU  4. 1985. 

A  communication  from  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  pipeline  safety  programs  for  fiscal 
year  1988  and  1987. 

EC  822— April  4.  1985. 

A  communication  from  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  amend  the  Coastal  Zone  Man- 
agement Act  of  1972. 

EC  823— April  4.  1985. 

A  communication  from  the  Chairman  of 
the  Federal  Maritime  Commission  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law,  the  Commission's  23d 
annual  report. 

EC  824— April  4.  1985. 

A  communication  from  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  repeal  section  1214  of 
the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936. 

EC  825— April  4,  1985. 

A  communication  from  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  transmitting  pursuant  to 
law,  the  annual  report  on  railroad  financial 
assistance. 

EC  838— April  16,  1985. 

A  communication  from  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  stating  that  there  were  no  Fed- 
eral Railroad  Administration  contractors  or 
subcontractors  indemnified  during  1984. 

EC  839— April  16,  1985. 

A  communication  from  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  department  in  which  the  Coast 
Guard  is  operating  to  establish  fees  for 
Coast  Guard  services,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

EC  840- April  16,  1985. 

A  communication  from  the  National  Com- 
mander of  the  Civil  Air  Patrol  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  the  1985  Civil  Air  Patrol 
Report  to  the  Congress. 

EC  841— April  16,  1985. 

A  communication  from  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  amend  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act,  1936,  to  authorize  foreign  ac- 
quisition of  subsidized  U.S.-flag  vessels. 

EC  842--Aprll  16,  1985. 

A  communication  from  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  amend  section  901(b)  of 
the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936. 

EC  843— April  16,  1985. 

A  communication  from  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  amend  the  Federal  Rail- 
road Safety  Act  of  1970. 

EC  866— April  16.  1985. 

A  communication  from  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law  a  notice  of  an  ex- 
tension of  time  for  action  on  an  appeal  in 
Allied  Chemical  Corp.  et  al.  v.  Ann  Arbor 
Railroad  System,  et  al. 

EC  867— April  16,  1985. 

A  communication  from  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  trai\s- 
mlttlng,  pursuant  to  law,  notice  of  an  exten- 
sion of  time  for  action  on  an  appeal  in  West- 
inghouae  Electzte  Corp.  v.  Alton  8e  South- 
em  Railway  Co.  et  al. 

EC  868— April  16.  1985. 

A  conununicatlon  from  the  Administrator 
of  the  Federal  Aviation  Administration 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the  revised 
National  Airspace  System  Plan. 

EC  883— April  16. 1985. 

A  commimication  from  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law.  the  cumulative  report 


on  redssions  and  deferrals  for  April  1.  1985, 
pursuant  to  the  order  of  January  30.  1975. 
Jointly  referred. 
EC  890— April  16.  1985. 
A  communication  from  the  Chairman  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  the  98th  annual 
report  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion covering  fiscal  year  1984. 

EC  891— AprU  16,  1985. 

A  communication  from  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  amend  section  411(a)  of 
title  38.  United  States  Code,  to  increase  the 
dependency  and  indenmlty  compensation 
for  surviving  spouse  of  the  Commandant  of 
the  Coast  Guard. 

EC  909— April  22.  1985. 

A  communication  from  the  Comptroller  of 
the  Currency,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
the  aruiual  report  on  consumer  complaint 
processing  activities  for  1984. 

EC  910— April  22,  1985. 

A  communication  from  the  Administrator 
of  the  Federal  Aviation  Administration,  De- 
partment of  Transportation  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  the  semiannual  report  on 
the  effectiveness  of  the  Civil  Aviation  Secu- 
rity Program  for  the  period  July  1  through 
December  31,  1984. 

EC  948— April  26,  1985. 

A  communication  from  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  terminate  the  Public  Telecom- 
munications Facilities  Grants  Program  of 
the  National  Telecommunications  and  In- 
formation Administration  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce. 

EC  949— April  26.  1985. 

A  communication  from  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  provide  for  the  transfer 
of  the  Metropolitan  Washington  Airports  to 
an  independent  airport  authority. 

EC  994— April  30,  1985. 

A  communication  from  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  amend  the  Saltonstall-Kerme- 
dy  Fund  Act  to  allow  expenditure  of  funds 
for  marine  fishery  resource  programs. 

EC  995-Aprn  30.  1985. 

A  communication  from  the  Secretary 
General  of  the  U.S.  Olympic  Committee 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the  1984 
Olympic  Committee  financial  statement. 

EC  1010— April  30,  1985. 

A  communication  from  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  improve  cost  recovery 
for  Federal  Aviation  Administration  pro- 
grams. 

EC  1011— April  30,  1985. 

A  communication  from  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  the  1984  Maritime  Administration 
annual  report. 

EC  1029— May  2,  1985. 

A  communication  from  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  the  tenth  annual  report  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  in  administering 
the  Deepwater  Port  Act  during  fiscal  year 
1984,  pursuant  to  33  U.S.C.  Jointly  referred. 

EC  1030— May  2,  1985. 

A  communication  from  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
the  annual  report  on  the  activities  of  the 
U.S.  Travel  and  Tourism  Administration, 
Department  of  Commerce,  for  fiscal  year 
1984. 

EC  1031-May  2.  1985. 

A  communication  from  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  notice  of  an  exten- 


sion of  the  time  period  for  a  determination 
in  Railroad  Car  Service  and  Car  Hire  Pool- 
ing Agreement. 
EC  1032— May  2,  1985. 

A  communication  from  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  limit  inspection  of 
steam  yachts. 

EC  1033— May  2,  1985. 

A  communication  from  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  the  third  annual  report  of  accomplish- 
ments under  the  Airport  Improvement  Pro- 
gram for  fiscal  year  1984. 

EC  1034-May  2,  1985. 

A  communication  from  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  the  annual  report  on  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  National  Transportation  Safety 
Board  to  the  Secretary  during  calendar  year 
1984  regarding  transportation  safety. 

EC  1089— May  7.  1985. 

A  communication  from  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  the  aimual  report  on  Highway  Safety 
Improvement  Programs. 

EC  1090-May  7.  1985. 

A  communication  from  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  entitled  "The  Transport  of 
Methanol  by  Pipeline." 

EC  1097-May  7,  1985. 

A  communication  from  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  notice  of  the  deci- 
sion to  extend  the  time  for  acting  on  the 
appeal  in  Newell  Recycling  Co.,  Inc.  v.  Nor- 
folk Southern  Corp.,  et  al. 

EC  1102— May  9,  1985. 

A  communication  from  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  amend  the  Magnuson  Fishery 
Conservation  and  Management  Act,  as 
amended,  to  authorize  appropriations  for 
fiscal  years  1986  and  1987,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

EC  lllO-May  14,  1985. 

A  communication  from  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget.  Execu- 
tive Office  of  the  President  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  cumulative  report  on 
budget  rescissions  and  deferrals  dated  May 
1,  1985:  pursuant  to  the  order  of  January  30, 
1975.  Jointly  referred. 

EC  1135— May  15,  1985. 

A  communication  from  the  General  Coun- 
sel of  the  General  Accounting  Office  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on  the 
status  of  budget  authority  proposed  for  re- 
scission but  for  which  a  rescission  bill  has 
not  been  passed:  pursuant  to  the  order  of 
January  30.  1975.  Jointly  referred. 

EC  1136-May  15.  1985. 

A  communication  from  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  repeal  the  Salmon  Vessel  Buy- 
Back  Program. 

EC  1150— May  20,  1985. 

A  communication  from  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  require  tonnage  meas- 
urement of  vessels  engaged  on  International 
voyages  and  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
United  SUtes. 

EC  1171-May  21.  1985. 

A  communication  from  the  Director  of  the 
Federal  Emergency  Management  Agency 
and  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  the 
evaluation  of  training  programs  for  inciden- 
tal prevention  and  response. 

EC  1174-May  23,  1985. 

A  communication  from  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation   transmitting,    pursuant   to 
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law.  tlM  Hatianal  Airway  Syaton  annual 
npiNt  for  IlKal  year  1M4. 

ac  laM-June  9. 1965. 

A  eammuBieattoii  tram  the  Secretary  of 
rvniiMMWM  tranBBtttinc  a  draft  of  propoaed 
ktMattnn  to  amend  tttle  XI  of  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  Act,  1936.  aa  amended,  to 
repeal  those  portione  that  relate  to  vessels 
or  ■horaride  teeOtttos  uaed  In  the  fisheries 
tnde  or  tnduatry. 

■C  IMO-Jane  9, 1985. 

A  eommunicatioo  from  a  trustee  of  the  St. 
Qeone  Island  Trust  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  a  copy  of  the  progress  report  and  a 
copy  of  the  audited  flnaneial  statement  of 
the  St.  Oemge  Island  Trust  as  of  December 
S1.19M. 

■C  1M9-June  11. 19«5. 

A  eommunkaUon  from  the  ^»eclal  Coun- 
sel. Merit  Systems  Protection  Board  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  find- 
tngs  and  oonchisions  of  the  investigation 
into  allegattona  of  improprieties  by  an  attor- 
ney employed  by  the  PAA,  Oklahoma  City, 
OK. 

EC  1379-^une  12. 1985. 

A  amununlcatkm  from  the  Secretary  of 
the  VaUsrtar,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
a  report  on  the  settlement  of  certain  land 
claims. 

SC  1280-^une  IX  1985. 

A  communication  from  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  certain 
dectalons.  comments,  and  notices  of  the 
Comiiiliislon. 

SO  lan-^une  13, 1985. 

A  romwimifa-atifm  from  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  authorise  appropriations  for 
the  commercialization  and  operation  of  the 
dvO  remote  smalng  satellite  systems. 

SC  129»-June  13, 1985. 

A  communication  from  the  Secretary  of 
the  Intostate  Commerce  Commission  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  an  ex- 
tension of  time  for  acting  on  an  appeal  in 
Schuylkill  Metals  Corp.  versus  Kansas  City 
Southern  Co..  et  aL 

EC  1336-June  18. 1985. 

A  oommunicatlon  from  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  the  annual  report  on  the  administra- 
tion of  the  PlpeUne  Safety  Act  of  1979. 

EC  1342-^une  28. 1985. 

A  communication  from  the  Chairman  of 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law.  the  1963-83  report  on 
cigarette  laheHng  and  advertising. 

EC  1358-^une  28, 1985. 

A  communication  from  the  Assistant  Ad- 
ministrator of  NASA  transmitting  correc- 
ttona  to  a  requeat  of  May  15,  1985  for  trans- 
fer of  certain  lands  to  the  Construction  of 
FlMiUties  budget. 

EC  1381^June  27, 1985. 

A  OMnmunlcation  from  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  Improve  safety  and  secu- 
rity for  people  who  travel  in  international 
aviation. 

EC  1382-^une  27, 1985. 

A  communication  from  the  Chairman  of 
the  National  Advisory  Committee  on 
Oceans  and  Atmosphere  transmitting,  piir- 
suant  to  law,  the  annual  report  of  the  com- 
mittee for  the  year  ended  Jime  30, 1985. 

EC  1394-July  8. 1985. 

A  eommunicaticm  from  the  Administrator 
of  NASA  tianamltting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
report  on  an  increase  In  the  planned  fund- 
ing level  of  a  program  for  fiscal  year  1985. 

EC  1410-^uly  8. 1985. 

A  communication  from  the  Secretary  of 
Oommeroe  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 


the  interim  plan  of  the  National  Climate 
Program  for  1984-86. 

aCUll-JulyS,  1985. 

A  communication  from  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  relative  to  operating-differential 
subsidies  for  n.S.-flag  vessels. 

BC  1413-July  8.  1S85. 

A  communication  from  the  Secretary  of 
CoBunerce  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
the  13th  annual  report  of  the  National  Ad- 
visory Committee  on  Oceans  and  Atmos- 
phere. 

BC  1438-July  8,  1985. 

A  communication  from  the  Chairman  of 
the  National  Transportation  Safety  Board 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the  annual 
report  of  the  Board  for  calendar  year  1984. 

E3C  1442^July  9.  1985. 

A  communication  from  the  Acting  Secre- 
tary of  the  Federal  Maritime  Commission 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  notice  of 
"Public  Interest"  determination. 

BC  1443-July  9,  1985. 

A  communication  from  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  modify  the  fees  charged 
for  the  guarantee  of  obligations  authorized 
by  Title  XI  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act, 
1936. 

BC  1458— July  11.  1985. 

A  communication  from  the  Conunandant 
of  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  a  review  of  the  activities 
planned  by  the  Coast  Guard  for  fiscal  year 
1986. 

BC  1473-July  15, 1985. 

A  communication  from  the  Administrator 
of  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
a  report  on  the  reprogramming  of  certain 
Construction  of  facilities  funds  from  fiscal 
years  1981,  1982.  1983.  and  1984. 

BC  1496— July  17,  1985. 

A  communication  from  the  Chairman  of 
the  Federal  Communications  Conunission 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the  annual 
report  of  the  Commission  for  fiscal  year 
1984. 

BC  1519-July  22, 1985. 

A  communication  from  the  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law,  a  report  under  the  Fishery  Con- 
servation and  Management  Act. 

BC  1520-July  22.  1985. 

A  communication  from  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  limit  the  price  of  scientific  and 
technical  reports  sold  by  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  to  their  fair  market  value. 

BC  1563— July  31.  1985. 

A  communication  from  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States  transmitting, 
putsuant  to  law,  a  report  on  the  President's 
eighth  special  message  for  fiscal  year  1985; 
pursuant  to  the  order  of  January  1,  1975. 
Jointly  referred. 

BC  1598-September  9,  1985. 

A  communication  from  the  Acting  Execu- 
tive Director  of  the  National  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  Oceans  and  Atmosphere  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law,  the  annual  report  of 
the  advisory  committee. 

ac  1599— September  9.  1985. 

A  communication  from  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  the  National  Plan  of  Integrated  Airport 
Systems. 

BC  1618-September  9,  1985. 

A  communication  from  the  Secretary  of 
C(nnmerce  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  amend  section  8  of  the  East- 
ern Pacific  Tuna  Licensing  Act  of  1984. 

SC  1627— September  9, 1985. 


A  communication  from  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
the  second  biennial  report  regarding  bluefln 
tuna  for  the  period  covering  1983  and  1984. 

EC  166D-^September  9, 1985. 

A  communication  from  the  Secretary  of 
the  Intentate  Commerce  Commission  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  the  ex- 
tension gf  time  for  serving  a  final  decision 
in  Soo  Iikie  Railroad  Co.  versus  Chicago  and 
North  Western  Transportation  Co. 

EC  leae— September  9,  1985. 

A  comgiunlcation  from  the  Chief,  Center 
for  Transportation  Information,  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law,  the  Annual  National  Transporta- 
tion Statistics  Report. 

EC  1690-September  9, 1985. 

A  communication  from  the  Vice  Chairman 
of  the  Federal  Maritime  Commission  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
codify  the  laws  within  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  Commission  related  to  shipping  and 
maritime  matters. 

EC  172a-September  12,  1985. 

A  communication  from  the  Chairman  of 
the  Nattonal  Transportation  Safety  Board 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the  budget 
estimate,  request,  and  information  of  the 
Board  for  fiscal  year  1987. 

EC  1738— September  12,  1985. 

A  communication  from  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  amend  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Act  of  1958,  as  amended,  to  increase 
civil  pendty  limits  for  safety  violations  by 
persons  engaged  in  commercial  aircraft  op- 
erations, and  for  other  purposes. 

EC  1742— September  12,  1985. 

A  comtnimication  from  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
the  annual  report  on  the  administration  of 
the  Marine  Mammal  Protection  Act  for  the 
period  April  1,  1984,  through  March  31, 
1985. 

EC  1748-September  12, 1985. 

A  comnunlcation  from  the  Deputy  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  National  Oceanic  and  At- 
mospheric Administration,  Department  of 
Commerc:e  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
final  rule  under  the  Coastal  Zone  Manage- 
ment Act. 

EC  1793-September  12, 1985. 

A  communication  from  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  transmitting  drafts  of  pro- 
posed legislation:  ( 1 )  to  amend  subtitle  IV  of 
title  49,  United  States  Code,  to  reduce  regu- 
lation to  motor  carriers  of  property,  and  for 
other  purposes;  (2)  to  amend  subtitle  IV  of 
title  49,  United  States  Code,  to  reduce  regu- 
lation of  surface  freight  forwarders,  and  (3) 
to  amend  subtitle  IV  of  title  49,  United 
States  Oode,  to  reduce  regulation  of  inter- 
state water  carriers,  and  for  other  purposes. 

EC  1798-September  23,  1985. 

A  comtnunlcation  from  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  the  results  of  iiispections  of 
interstate  natural  gas  transmission  pipeline 
faculties. 

EC  1803-October  1, 1985. 

A  consnunication  from  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  grant  subpoena  authority  to 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  for  administra- 
tive hearings  conducted  by  the  National 
Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administration  of 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

EC  1843-October  4, 1985. 

A  communication  from  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  permit  the  Secretary  of 


Transportation     to     protect     Government 
assets  in  bankruptcy. 

EC  1860-October  8,  1985. 

A  communication  ^m  the  Chairman  of 
the  Consumer  Product  Safety  Commission 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
safety  activities  under  the  Cigarette  Safety 
Act  of  1984. 

EC  1861-October  8, 1985. 

A  communication  from  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  require  the  licensing  of 
operators  of  vessels  that  tow  disabled  ves- 
sels for  consideration. 

EC  1891-October  16, 1985. 

A  communication  from  the  Commandant 
of  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  a  list  of  functi&ns  to  be  exam- 
ined as  functions  and  services  presently  per- 
formed by  Coast  Guard  personnel  which  are 
not  Inherently  governmental  in  nature  and 
which  may  be  performed  with  equal  effec- 
tiveness at  lower  cost  under  contract  to  the 
private  sector. 

EC  1904— October  22,  1985. 

A  communication  from  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  Federal  statutes,  treaties, 
regulations,  and  policies  which  may  have  an 
adverse  effect  on  commercial  space 
launches. 

EC  1909— October  23, 1985. 

A  commimication  from  the  Chairman  of 
the  National  Advisory  Committee  on 
Oceans  and  Atmosphere  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  a  report  entitled  "Shipping, 
Shipyards,  and  Sealift:  Issues  of  National 
Security  and  Federal  Support." 

EC  1919— October  25.  1985. 

A  communication  from  the  Administrator 
of  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
a  report  on  the  determination  to  reprogram 
certain  appropriated  funds  for  certain 
project  modifications. 

EC  1943-October  30, 1985. 

A  conununication  from  the  Director  of  the 
National  Bureau  of  Standards.  Department 
of  Commerce  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
a  report  on  the  status  of  the  implementa- 
tion of  recommendations  of  the  President's 
private  sector  survey  on  cost  control  and 
other  recommendations  contained  in  the 
report  entitled  "Management  of  the  United 
States  Government— 1986." 

EC  1944-October  30, 1985. 

A  communication  from  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  proposal  to  codify  the  shipping  and 
maritime  laws  administered  within  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  by  the  Mari- 
time Administration  and  the  Coast  Guard. 

EC  1965— November  5.  1985. 

A  communication  from  the  Secretary  of 
the  interstate  Commerce  Commission  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  notice  of  a  90  day 
extension  for  a  decision  in  "Omaha  Public 
Power  District  v.  Burlington  Northern  Rail- 
road." 

EC  1968— November  6, 1985. 

A  communication  from  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  deci- 
sions to  extend  time  periods  for  action  by 
the  Commission  on  certain  pending  appeals. 

EC  1969— November  6.  1985. 
A  communication  from  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  and  the  President  of  the  Na- 
tional    Railroad     Passenger     Corporation 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
the  progress  of  the  Northeast  corridor  im- 
provement project. 
EC  1978— November  7, 1985. 
A  communication  from  the  Administrator 
of    the    Federal    Aviation    Administration 


transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
the  effectiveness  of  the  civil  aviation  securi- 
ty program. 

EC  1994— November  18,  1985. 

A  communication  from  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  the  de- 
termination to  extend  time  periods  for 
action  or  certain  appeals  before  the  Com- 
mission. 

EC  1995— November  18.  1985. 

A  communication  from  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  the  relative  cost  of  ship- 
building in  the  various  coastal  districts. 

EC  2014- November  20.  1985. 

A  communication  from  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  notice  of  an  exten- 
sion of  time  to  render  a  decision  in  the  case 
of  Omaha  Public  Power  District  v.  Burling- 
ton Northern  Railroad  Company. 

EC  2015-November  20, 1985. 

A  communication  from  the  Administrator 
of  the  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Adminis- 
tration, Department  of  Transportation 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
the  feasibility  of  constructing  a  rail  rapid 
transit  line  between  the  West  Palls  Church 
station  of  the  Washington,  D.C.  metrorail 
system  and  Washington  Dulles  Internation- 
al Airport  in  Virginia. 

EC  2040— December  2, 1985. 

A  communication  from  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
notice  of  a  delay  in  the  submission  of  a 
report  on  the  plan  for  conducting  Antarctic 
research  for  fiscal  years  1986  through  1988. 

EC  2053— December  2. 1985. 

A  communication  from  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on  a  time 
extension  for  acting  on  an  appeal  before  the 
Commission,  Bartlett  Agri  Enterprises 
versus  Missouri  Pac.  R.R. 

EC  2083-December  4,  1985. 

A  communication  from  the  Administrator 
of  the  Veterans'  Administration  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  a  waiver 
of  certain  conditions  regarding  VA  technolo- 
gy transfer  functions. 

EC  2104— Decemt>er  10.  1985. 

A  communication  from  the  Commandant 
of  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard,  Department  of 
Transportation  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  notice  that  the  Coast  Guard  plans  to 
study  the  conversion  of  certain  functions  to 
performance  by  contract. 

EC  2115-December  12,  1985. 

A  communication  from  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  request  for  approval  of  a  project  doc- 
ument allowing  improvements  to  the  Mike 
Monroney  Aeronautical  Center. 

EC  2150— January  21.  1986. 

A  communication  from  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  U.S.  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  on  8  new  deferrals  of  budget 
authority  toUlling  $2,023,327,275.  Jointly 
referred. 

EC  2161-January  21.  1986. 

A  communication  from  the  Chairman  of 
the  National  Transportation  Safety  Board 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  copy  of  the 
Board's  letter  appealing  the  OMB's  pro- 
posed budget  allowance  for  fiscal  year  1987. 

EC  2162— January  21,  1986. 

A  conununication  from  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  an  ex- 
tension of  the  time  deadline  for  a  decision 
in  Arkansas  Power  and  Light  Company  v. 
Burlington  Northern  Railroad  Company. 

EC  2163— January  21.  1986. 


A  communication  from  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation    transmitting,   pursuant   to 
law,  the  annual  report  on  the  status  of  the 
public  ports  of  the  U.S.  for  1984. 
EC  2260— January  23,  1986. 

A  communication  from  the  Acting  Admin- 
istrator of  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law,  a  waiver  of  certain  requirements 
of  law  involving  certain  technology  trans- 
fers and  NASA's  alternative  plans  for  con- 
ducting transfers  of  technology. 

EC  2261— January  23,  1986. 

A  communication  from  the  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law.  a  report  on  the  administration  of 
the  Marine  Mammal  F>rotectlon  Act. 

EC  2283-January  23, 1986. 

A  communication  from  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  and  inventory  of  State  prac- 
tices relative  to  overweight  vehicles,  penal- 
ties and  permits. 

EC  2300^January  27,  1986. 

A  communication  from  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  essential  air  service  to 
Southeast  Alaska. 

EC  2313— January  28,  1986. 

A  communication  from  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  the  final  annual  report  on  the  imple- 
mentation of  section  9  of  Public  Law  97-136. 

EC  2408— February  7,  1986. 

A  communication  from  the  Acting  Chair- 
man of  the  Consumer  Product  Safety  Com- 
mission transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the 
Commission's  fiscal  year  1987  budget  re- 
quest. 

EC  2423— February  18,  1986. 

A  communication  from  the  Chairman  of 
the  Marine  Mammal  Commission  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law,  the  Conunission's 
Annual  Report  for  1985. 

EC  2434-February  18,  1986. 

A  communication  from  the  Acting  Gener- 
al Counsel  of  the  Federal  Emergency  Man- 
agement Agency  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  Federal  fire  prevention  and  con- 
trol. 

EC  2439— February  18,  1986. 

A  communication  from  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  the  effect  of  airline  deregu- 
lation on  the  level  of  airline  safety. 

EC  2440— February  18,  1986. 

A  communication  from  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  the  sixth  annual  report  on  aviation  col- 
lision avoidance  systems. 

EC  2441— February  18,  1986. 

A  communication  from  the  Acting  Admin- 
istrator of  NASA  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions to  NASA  for  fiscal  year  1987. 

EC  2442— February  18,  1986. 

A  communication  from  the  Secretary  of 
Energy  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the 
ninth  armual  report  on  activities  under  the 
Electric  and  Hybrid  Vehicle  Research  De- 
velopment and  Demonstration  Act. 

EC  2443— February  18.  1986. 

A  communication  from  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  the  annual  report  on  all  National 
Transportation  Safety  Board  recommenda- 
tions to  the  Secretary  regarding  transporta- 
tion safety. 

EC  2444— February  18,  1986. 

A  communication  from  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  information  on  highway  ac- 
cidents which  will  permit  evaluation  and 
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A  communication  from  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation   transmitting,   pursuant   to 


Oceans  and  Atmosphere  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  a  report  on  NACOA  findings 


EC  3740-September  17, 1968. 

A  communication  from  the  Chaiman  of 
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I  of  hichwr  lafety  performances 
oftlieSteta. 

■C  K45-FBteuary  18. 1988. 

A  mmimminitton  from  the  Secretary  of 
Ttuipartotlon  tnnanlttlnc.  punuant  to 
law.  the  annual  report  on  the  Auttxnotlve 
F^id  BooDomy  Proi^aBi. 

EC  »9«-Petaruar7  34. 1»88. 

A  fommnnteaUon  from  the  Secretary  of 
Tnnvortatton  tranamltting  a  draft  of  pro- 
poaed  leililatlon  to  itrengthen  aviation  se- 
curity procnuna. 

BC  asSS-February  34. 1986. 

A  oommunicatlon  from  the  Vice  President 
of  Amtnk  tranamltUnc.  pursuant  to  law. 
the  OnpmatloD'i  19M  legislative  program 
and  its  1M5  annual  report. 

BC  ISSS-Feliruary  38. 1988. 

A  communication  from  the  Chairman  of 
the  National  Advisory  C«Hnmittee  on 
Oceans  and  Atmovhere.  transmitting  pur- 
suant to  law.  a  report  entitled  "Shipping, 
Shipyarda.  and  Sealift:  Issues  of  National 
Security  and  Federal  Support." 

BC  3SS3-Feteuary  38. 1986. 

A  communication  frtmi  the  Secretary  of 
TranvMtatkm  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legtslation  to  amend  section  1303  of 
the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936.  to  annually 
permit  six  additional  Panamanian  nationals 
to  receive  instruction  at  the  U.S.  Merchant 
Marine  Academy. 

EC  a80e-March  5. 1986. 

A  communication  from  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legtslation  to  amend  the  Atlantic  Tuna  Con- 
vention Act  of  1975  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions  for  fiscal  years  1987  and  1988. 

EC  3807-March  5. 1986. 

A  conmiunication  from  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  trai>smltting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  amend  the  Deep  Seabed  Hard 
Mineral  Resources  Act.  as  amended,  to  au- 
thoriie  appropriations  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  the  act  for  fiscal  years  1987  and 
1968. 

EC  3808-March  5. 1986. 

A  communication  from  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  amend  the  Weather  Modifica- 
tion Reporting  Act  of  1971,  as  amended,  to 
authorise  appropriations  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  the  act  for  fiscal  years  1987 
and  1988. 

EC  3837— March  6, 1986. 

A  communication  from  the  General  Coun- 
sel of  the  Department  of  Transportation 
tranamltting,  pursuant  to  law,  copies  of  the 
PAA  fiscal  year  1987  budget  requests. 

EC  3638— March  6. 1986. 

A  communkation  from  the  Commandant 
of  the  VS.  Coast  Guard  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  a  report  on  fimctions  to  be 
studied  for  conversion  to  performance 
under  omtract. 

EC  3634— March  6, 1986. 

A  communication  from  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
notice  of  waiver  of  provisions  of  the  Steven- 
aon-Wydler  Technology  Iniravation  Act  as 
DOD  technology  transfer  activities  substan- 
Ually  achieve  the  objectives  of  the  act  and 
also  involve  substantial  classified  matters. 

BC  3650-March  6. 1986. 

A  emnmunkatlon  from  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  authorise  appropriations  for 
the  National  Bureau  of  Standards  for  fiscal 
year  1987. 

BC  366»-March  10. 1986. 

A  communication  from  the  Secretary  of 
Commrerce  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
leiialaUon  to  authorise  appropriations  for 
the  National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Ad- 


ministration Marine  Fisheries  Program  for 
1987  and  1988. 

EC  3693— March  14. 1986. 

A  communication  from  the  Comptroller 
G«ieral  of  the  United  States  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  the  President's 
thtrd  special  message  for  fiscal  year  1986. 
pursuant  to  the  order  of  January  30,  1986. 
Jointly  referred. 

EC  3695-March  14,  1986. 

A  communication  from  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
le^slation  to  amend  title  U  of  the  Marine 
Protection.  Research,  and  Sanctuaries  Act 
of  1972.  as  amended,  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  fiscal  years  1987  and  1988. 

EC  2707— March  18.  1986. 

A  communication  from  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  entitled  "Pipeline  Safety  Test- 
ing/Inspection Methods  Study." 

BC  2719— March  18,  1986. 

A  communication  from  the  Chairman  of 
the  Federal  Communications  Commission 
transmitting  a  package  of  proposed  legisla- 
tion to  bring  Government  spending  under 
control  while  maintaining  responsibility  to 
act  in  the  public  interest. 

BC  2737— March  19,  1986. 

A  communication  from  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  Coast  Guard  for  fiscal  year 
1987.  and  for  other  purposes. 

BC  2738— March  19.  1986. 

A  communication  from  the  Chairman  and 
Chief  Executive  Officer  of  the  Consolidated 
Rail  Corporation  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  the  annual  report  of  Conrail  for  calen- 
dar year  1985. 

BC  2739— March  19.  1986. 

A  communication  from  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  on  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation's efforts  to  implement  the  Com- 
mercial Space  Launch  Act  of  1984. 

BC  2740— March  19.  1986. 

A  communication  from  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  transmitting  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  stating  that  there  were  not 
Federal  Railroad  Administration  contrac- 
tor or  subcontractors  indemnified  during 
1985. 

BC  2752— March  20.  1986. 

A  communication  from  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  the  annual  report  on  railroad  financial 
asaistance. 

BC  2753— March  20.  1986. 

A  communication  from  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
hU  annual  report  for  fiscal  year  1985. 

EC  2754— March  20.  1986. 

A  communication  from  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  the  report  on  automobile  antitheft  de- 
vioes. 

BC  2797— March  26,  1986. 

A  communication  from  the  Acting  Chair- 
man of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  the  annual 
report  of  the  Commission  for  fiscal  year 
19|4. 

BC  2818-April  8.  1986. 

A  communication  from  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  the  status  of 
budget  authority  of  two  appropriations  ac- 
coimts  which  the  President  is  withholding 
contrary  to  the  Impoundment  Control  Act, 
pursuant  to  the  order  of  January  30.  1975. 
Jointly  referred. 

BC  2821— April  8.  1986. 

A  communication  from  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States  transmitting. 


pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on  scientific  and 
policy  iitkplicatlons  of  nuclear  winter. 

EC  3818— April  8.  1986. 

A  communication  from  the  Chairman  of 
the  Federal  Communications  Commission 
transmiUlng,  pursuant  to  law,  the  Commis- 
sion's annual  report. 

EC  2846-April  9,  1986. 

A  conmiunication  from  the  Ciiairman  of 
the  Fedfral  Maritime  Commission  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law.  the  annual  report  of 
the  Conimission  for  fiscal  year  1985. 

EC  2847— April  9.  1986. 

A  communication  from  the  Secretary  of 
Commence  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
the  report  on  Federal  Coastal  Programs 
review,  dated  December  1985. 

EC  2848— April  9.  1986. 

A  contmimication  from  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  the  fourth  annual  report  of  accom- 
plishments under  the  Airport  Improvement 
Program  for  fiscal  year  1985. 

EC  2873— April  9.  1986. 

A  communication  from  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  certain  maritime  programs  of  the 
Department  of  Transportation. 

EC  2930- April  11.  1986. 

A  communication  from  the  Acting  Comp- 
troller Of  the  United  States  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on  the  status  of 
certain  budget  authority,  pursuant  to  the 
order  of  January  30.  1975.  Jointly  referred. 

EC29$l-Aprilll.  1986. 

A  communication  from  the  Acting  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on  the 
President's  third  special  message  for  fiscal 
year  1986.  Jointly  referred. 

EC  29t5- April  U.  1986. 

A  communication  from  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  terminate  the  U.S.  Travel  and 
Tourism  Administration,  to  repeal  the 
International  Travel  Act  of  1961.  as  amend- 
ed, and  tor  other  purposes. 

EC  2962-AprU  14.  1986. 

A  communication  from  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  the  annual  report  on  the  administra- 
tion of  £he  Deepwater  Port  Act  of  1974.  pur- 
suant to  33  U.S.C.  1501.  Jointly  referred. 

EC  3030- April  23.  1986. 

A  communication  from  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  repeal  section  10  of  the  Fish- 
erman's Protective  Act. 

EC  30t6— April  24.  1986. 

A  concnunication  from  the  Comptroller  of 
the  Currency  transmitting,  purauant  to  law. 
the  1986  Consimier  Complaint  Processing 
Activiti6s  report. 

EC  30$5— April  30.  1986. 

A  communication  from  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law.  a  report  with  respect  to  a 
recently  transmitted  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation dealing  with  "risk  retention  groups." 

EC  30(6-April  30.  1986. 

A  communication  from  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  amend  section  7  of  the  Fisher- 
men's Protective  Act  of  1967.  as  amended,  to 
transfer  the  functions  of  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  under  that  section  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  State. 

EC  3068-May  1. 1986. 

A  communication  from  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  pipeline  safety  programs. 

EC  3069-May  1, 1986. 


A  commuoication  from  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation   transmitting,   pursuant   to 
law,  the  aimual  report  of  the  Maritime  Ad- 
ministration for  1985. 
EC  31S8-May  13, 1986. 
A  communication  from  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  repeal  sec- 
Uon  4  of  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Act  of  1936. 
as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes. 
EC  3139— May  13,  1986. 
A  communication  from  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  SUtes  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  certain  funds 
proposed  for  rescission  but  for  which  the 
Congress  did  not  pass  a  rescission  bill,  pur- 
suant to  the  order   of  January   30,   1975. 
Jointly  referred. 
EC  3154— May  14.  1986. 
A  communication  from  the  Trustee  of  the 
St.  George  Island  Trust  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law,  the  progress  report  and  the  au- 
dited financial  statement  as  of  December  31, 
1985. 
EC  3175— May  20,  1986. 
A  commimicatlon  from  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  SUtes  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on  the  President's 
fifth  special  message  for  fiscal  year  1986. 
pursuant  to  the  order  of  January  30.  1974. 
Jointly  referred. 
EC  3180— May  20.  1986. 
A  communication  from  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
the  annual  report  of  the  U.S.  Travel  and 
Tourism  Administration  for  fiscal  year  1985. 
EC  3181— May  20.  1986. 
A  communication  from  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation   transmitting,    pursuant   to 
law,  the   1986  annual  report  on  Highway 
Safety  Improvement  Programs. 
ex:  3282-Jun6  4.  1986. 
A  communication  from  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  provide  for  an  Under  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  for  Oceans  and  Atmos- 
phere; an  Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce 
for  Oceans  and  Atmosphere:  a  Chief  Scien- 
tist of  the  National  Oceanic  and  Atmospher- 
ic Administration;  and  for  other  purposes. 
EC  3263— June  4,  1986. 
A  communication  from  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  repeal  the  National  Sea  Grant 
College  Program  Act,  as  amended. 
EC  3264— June  4,  1986. 
A  communication  from  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  repeal  certain  marine  fisheries 
grants  programs. 
EC  3265— June  4.  1986. 
A  communication  from  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  transmitting  a  revision  to  a  pre- 
viously submitted  draft  of  proposed  legisla- 
tion to  provide  for  the  operation  and  main- 
tenance of  certain  fish  propagation  facilities 
constructed  in  the  Columbia  River  Basin, 
and  for  other  purposes. 
EC  3266— June  4,  1986. 
A  communication  from  the  Administrator 
of  the  Federal  Aviation  Administration,  De- 
partment of  Transportation   transmitting, 
pursuant   to   law.    the   FAA's   semiannual 
report  on  the  effectiveness  of  the  Civil  Avia- 
tion Security  Program. 
EC  3293— June  6,  1986. 
A  communication  from  the  Acting  Chair- 
man of  the  National  Transportation  Safety 
Board  tranamltting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation to  authorize  appropriations  for  the 
Board  for  fiscal  years  1987,  1988,  and  1989. 
EC  3343-^une  23.  1986. 
A  communication  from  the  Chairman  of 
the     National     Advisory     Committee     on 


Oceans  and  Atmosphere  transmitUng,  pur- 
suant to  law,  a  report  on  NACOA  findings 
and  recommendations  on  the  classification 
and  dissemination  of  Multlbeam  Bathymet- 
ricData. 
EC  3394^July  14,  1986. 
A  communication  from  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce   transmitting,   pursuant   to  law. 
the  program  development  plan  for  Antarctic 
Living  Marine  Resources. 
EC  3395— July  14.  1986. 
A  communication  from  the  Chairman  of 
the     Natioiul     Advisory     Committee     on 
Oceans  and  Atmosphere  transmlttiitg.  pur- 
suant to  law.  the  annual  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee for  the  year  ended  June  30, 1986. 
EC  3461->July  16, 1986. 
A  communication  from  the  Chairman  of 
the     National     Advisory     Committee     on 
Oceans  and  Atmosphere  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law.   the   15th   annual   report  of 
NACOA. 
EC  3498— July  22.  1986. 
A  communication  from  the  Secretary  of 
the   Federal   Trade   Commission   transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law.  the  annual  report  re- 
quired under  section  9(b)  of  the  Federal  Cig- 
arette  Labeling    and   Advertising   Act   for 
fiscal  year  1984. 
EC  3510-July  22.  1986. 
A  communication  from  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  and  the  Director  of  FEMA 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  joint  report 
evaluating  hazardous  materials  training  and 
planning  programs. 
EC  3511^July  22.  1986. 
A  communication  from  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation    transmitting,    piusuant    to 
law.    the    1985    National    Airway    System 
Annual  Report. 
EC  3561— August  1.  1986. 
A  communication  from  the  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law.  a  report  on  the  Fishery  Conser- 
vation and  Management  Act. 
EC  3585— August  9.  1986. 
A  communication  from  the  Administrator 
of  the  National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric 
Administration.  Department  of  Commerce 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on 
export  potential  of  ocean  thermal  energy 
conversion  components,  facilities,  and  plant- 
ships. 
EC  3586— August  9.  1986. 
A  communication  from  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation    transmitting,    pursuant    to 
law.  a  report  on  certain  actions  taken  with 
respect  to  Manila  International  Airport. 
EC  3619- August  IS.  1986. 
A  communication  from  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  amend  the  Hazardous 
Materials  TransporUtion  Act  to  authorize 
appropriations   for   fiscal   years   1987   and 
1988.  and  for  other  purposes. 
EC  3620- August  IS.  1986. 
A  communication  from  the  Chairman  of 
the  Consumer  Product  Safety  Commission 
as  Chairman  of  the  Interagency  Committee 
on  Cigarette  and  UtUe  Cigar  Fire  Safety 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  the  report  of 
the  Committee  on  progress  In  implementing 
the  Cigarette  Safety  Act  of  1984. 
EC  3655-September  8.  1986. 
A  communication  from  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  SUtes  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law.  a  report  relative  to  custom- 
ers bypassing  local  telephone  companies. 
EC  3687— September  9.  1986. 
A  communication  from  the  Secretary  of 
TransporUtion   transmitting,   pursuant   to 
law.  a  report  regarding  a  determination  by 
the  Secretary  of  TransporUtion  of  deficient 
security  measures  at  Manila  International 
Airport. 


EC  3740-September  17. 1988. 
A  communication  from  the  Chairman  of 
the     National     Advisory     Committee     on 
Oceans  and  Atmosphere,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  a  report  entitled  "The  Need 
For  a  National  Plan  of  Scientific  Explora- 
tion for  the  Exclusive  Eooxtomlc  Zone. 
EC  3775— September  29. 1986. 
A  communication  from  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law.  reports  on  the  status  of 
budget  authority  the  deferral  of  which  the 
Congress  disapproved  In  the  Urgent  Supple- 
mental Appropriation  Act  for  fiscal  year 
1986.  pursuant  to  the  order  of  January  30. 
1986.  Jointly  referred. 
EC  3778— September  29. 1986. 
A  communication  from  the  Chairman  of 
the  National  TransporUtion  Safety  Board 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  the  annual 
budget  submission  of  the  Board  for  fiscal 
year  1988. 
EC  3798-October  2,  1986. 
A  communication  from  the  Assistant  Ad- 
ministrator for  Legislative  Affairs,  National 
Aeronautics     and     Space     Administration 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on 
the  ImplemenUtlon  sUtus  of  certain  budget 
recommendations  affecting  NASA. 
EC  3799-October  2.  1986. 
A  communication  from  the  Secretary  of 
the  IntersUte  Commerce  Commission  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  notice  of  the  ex- 
tension of  time  for  rendering  a  decision  on 
Classification  Ratings  on  Chemicals.  Con- 
rail,  April  30.  1986. 
EC  3800— October  2.  1986. 
A  communication  from  the  Administrator 
of  the  Federal  Aviation  Administration.  De- 
partment  of   TransporUtion   transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law.  the  revised  National  Air- 
space System  Plan. 
EC  3801— October  2.  1986. 
A  communication  from  the  Administrator 
of  the  National  Aeonautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
a  report  on  the  proposed  use  of  certain 
NASA  funds. 
EC  3802— October  2,  1986. 
A  communication  from  the  Secretary  of 
TransporUtion    transmitting,    pursiumt    to 
law,  the  annual  report  on  the  sUtus  of  the 
Public  Ports  of  the  United  SUtes  for  calen- 
dar year  1985. 
EC  3828— October  9.  1986. 
A  communication  from  the  General  Coun- 
sel of  the  Department  of  Commerce  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  the  comments  of 
the   Department   on   S.   991,    the    Marine 
Fisheries    Program    Authorization    Act    of 
1985. 
EC  3829— October  9.  1986. 
A  communication  from  the  Secretary  of 
TransporUtion  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  authorize  occupancy  of 
substandard  family  housing  units  by  mem- 
bers of  the  Coast  Guard  on  the  same  basis 
as  members  of  the  other  Armed  Forces. 
EC  3849— Oct.  14.  1986. 
A  communication  from  the  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  (Legislative  Affairs) 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  an  analysis  of 
United  SUtes  portfolio  investmenU  abroad 
during  1985. 

Reports  to  thx  Sxratx 

99-9  (March  6.  1985)— Special  Report. 

Special  Report  on  the  Activities  of  the 
Committee  on  Commerce.  Science,  and 
TransporUtion. 

99-13  (March  19,  1985)— S.  413. 

War  Risk  Insurance. 

99-36  (April  10,  1985)— S.  597. 
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February  26,  1987 


Title  48.  Unltod  States  Code  Amendment 

n-n  (Aptfl  u.  iitt>-a  90s. 


19-93  (June  27. 1985 >-S.  63. 
In-Flight  Medical  Emergencies  Act. 


99-439  (September  3, 1986>-S.  3417. 
Aviation  Safety  Commission. 


February  26,  1987 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— SENATE 


4235 


Surface  Freight  Forwarder  Deregulation 


Earthquake  in  Mexico. 


S.  Hrg.  99-654— On  Sale. 
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CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— SENATE 


TtUe  M.  United  SUtei  Code  Amendment 

n-n  (Aptfi  u.  1MU-&  SOS. 

Matknal  Setanoe  VvtmdaUon  Authortai- 
ttan  Act  for  Ftaal  Tev  1986. 

W-aS  (Aivfl  IS.  lMS>-8.  813. 

PlpeUne  Sitety  Authoriattons. 

M-»  (April  a.  19eS)-&  817. 

Buthqiiake  Baavdi  ReducUim  Act  of 
Itn  AuttuKlatlon. 

M-W  (April  IB.  1985)-&  818. 

Rn  PrmntlOD  mnd  Control  Authorlza- 


M-91  (Aixfl  18. 1M5>-S.  7M. 

ItitiaBal  BuKMi  of  Standards  Authoriza- 


•»-4T  (May  14.  lMS)-a  475. 

Cniwiiiifr  Protection  From  Fraudulent 
Motor  Vehlfde  Odometer  ModlflcaUons. 

M-48  (May  14.  IM8>-a  863. 

NatlMial  Bi^way  Traffic  Safety  Adminis- 
tratton  Aathorlntlon  Act  of  1985  (together 
Willi  addmanri  views). 

M-«  (May  16. 1985>-S.  1077. 

Cnnwrnirr  Product  Safety  Commission 
Authortaattoo. 

W-61  (Mav  16. 19e8>-a  1084. 

Oetporatlon  for  Puldlc  Broadcastinc  Au- 
ttaortaatlon. 

M-61  (May  16. 10e5)-S.  9M. 

Pederal  ConmunicaUoBs  Commission  Au- 
tborlHdton  (tocether  with  minority  views). 

•»-«4  (May  30. 10e5>-8.  679. 

Maritbne  Appropriation  Authorization 
Act  for  Ftaeal  Tear  1066. 

99-67  (May  31. 1966)— 8.  091. 

Hatiooal  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Ad- 
mlniatrattoo  Marine  Fisheries  Program  Au- 
thortaatJon  Act  of  1986. 

99-69  (May  31.  19eS>-S.  259. 

Proffsional  Sports  Community  Protec- 
tion Act  of  1965  (together  with  minority 
Tiewa). 

99-70  (May  22. 1085)— S.  958. 

Autbmteation  of  Appropriations  for  the 
Macnuaon  Fishery  Conservation  and  Man- 
aaement  Act 

99-71  (May  22. 1985>-S.  950. 

Coastal  Zone  Management  Act  of  1972  Re- 
autboriation. 

99-72  (May  22.  1985>-&  00. 

National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Ad- 
mlnlstration  Program  Support  Authoriza- 
tion Act 

99-75  (May  30, 1985>— 8.  1103. 

Authorintion  for  the  Atmospheric  and 
Satellite  Programs  of  the  National  Oceanic 
and  Atmospheric  Administration. 

99-76  (May  30, 1965>-S.  1080. 

RaOroad  Safety  AuthorizaUons. 

99-60  (June  11. 1985)-S.  374. 

United  States  Travel  and  Tourism  Admin- 
istration Authorintion. 

99-81  (June  11. 1965)— S.  1078. 

Federal  Trade  Commission  Act  Amend- 
ments of   1985   (together  with   additional 


99-66  (June  14. 1985>-a.  1079. 

Natlraml  Telecommunications  and  Infor- 
mation Administration  Authorization. 

99-86  (June  14. 1985>-&  1279. 

Land  Remote4enslng  Commercialization 
Act  of  1964  AothralaaUon. 

99-69  (June  34. 1965>-S.  721. 

Application  of  Cargo  Preference  Laws  Re- 
lating to  the  X&qwrtation  of  n.S.  Agricultur- 
al Cnmmoditlea  (together  with  minority 
views). 

99-90  (June  24. 1966)— &  1218. 

Intenoattonal  Air  Transportation  Protec- 
tion Act  of  1965  (together  with  minority 
viewa). 

99-91  (June  34. 1985)-HJl.  1714. 

National  Aeronautics  and  Stwce  Admlnis- 
tratlon  Auttaorisatlon  Act  of  1986  (together 
with  addttlanal  views). 


99-93  (June  27, 1985>-fi.  63. 
In-FUght  Medical  Emergencies  Act. 
90-98  (June  27. 1985)— &  638. 
Conrall  Sale  Amendments  Act  of  1985  (to- 
gether with  minority  views). 

99-113  (July  25.  1985>-H.R.2796. 

Air  Traveler  Protection  Act  of  1985. 

99-120  (July  31.  1985)— S.  1124. 

Surface  Freight  Forwarder  Deregulation 
Act  of  1085  (together  with  additional  views). 

99-128  (August  1,  1985)— S.  1097. 

Methanol  and  Ethanol  Vehicle  Incentives 
Act  of  1985. 

99-175  (November  4,  1985)— S.  1073. 

Japanese  Technical  Literature  Act  of 
1965. 

99-187  (November  18.  1985)— H.R.  3335. 

Mississippi  Technology  Transfer  Center. 

99-193  (November  20, 1985)— S.  1017. 

Metropolitan  Washington  Airports  Trans- 
fer Act  of  1985  (together  with  minority 
views). 

99-263  (March  21.  1986)-€.  2179. 

Reduction  of  Terms  of  Office  of  Members 
of  the  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion. 

99-266  (March  26.  1986)— S.  2054. 

^ace  Shuttle  Donations. 

99-267  (March  26.  1986)— S.  2180. 

Federal  Plre  P"revention  and  Control  Re- 
authorization. 

09-270  (March  26.  1986)— S.  Res.  332. 

Designation  of  Certain  Features  at  the 
Planet  Uranus  in  Honor  of  the  Challenger 
Space  Shuttle  Astronauts. 

99-283  (April  21.  1986)— H.R.  3773. 

Federal  Technology  Transfer  Act  of  1986. 

99-284  (April  22.  1986)— H.R.  739. 

Miscellaneous  Changes  in  Laws  Affecting 
the  Coast  Guard. 

99-286  (April  24.  1986)— S.  1750. 

I%nalties  for  Safety  Violations  by  Opera- 
tors of  Commercial  Aircraft. 

99-294  (May  9.  1986)-S.  2129. 

Risk  Retention  Amendments  of  1986  (to- 
gether with  additional  and  minority  views). 

99-299  (May  14,  1986)— S.  1966. 

Operating  Rights  at  Congested  Domestic 
Airports. 

99-321  (June  10,  1986)-S.  186. 

OuTiage  of  Mail  on  Vessels  of  U.S.  Regis- 
try. 

99-328  (June  26.  1986)— S.  Con.  Res.  137. 

Support  for  National  STORM  Program. 

99-334  (July  14,  1986)-S.  2307. 

Authorization  of  Appropriations  for  the 
U.3.  Travel  and  Tourism  Administration. 

99-338  (July  23.  1986)— S.  2184. 

Authorization  of  Appropriations  for  the 
National  Science  Foundation  for  Fiscal 
Year  1987. 

99-379  (November  19.  1985)— H.R.  1714 
(Conference  Report). 

Ifctional  Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration Authorization  Act.  1986  (Piled  in  the 
House). 

99-399  (August  13.  1986)— S.  2664. 

Authorization  of  Appropriations  for  the 
National  Bureau  of  Standards. 

99-400  (August  13,  1986)— S.  2703. 

Air  Carrier  Access  Act  of  1986. 

99-407  (Augvist  14,  1986)— H.R.  4175. 

Authorization  of  Appropriations  for  the 
Maritime  Administration  and  Federal  Mari- 
time Commission. 

99-411  (August  15.  1986)— S.  1903. 

The  Commercial  Motor  Vehicle  Safety 
Act  of  1986. 

09-422  (August  15.  1986)— S.  2760. 

The  Product  Liability  Reform  Act  (to- 
gether with  additional  and  minority  views). 

99-428  (September  3.  1986)— S.  2794. 

Oeneral  Aviation  Accident  Liability 
Standards  Act  of  1986. 
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99-43fl  (September  3, 1986>-S.  2417. 

Aviation  Safety  Commission. 

99-430  (September  3, 1986)-HJl.  2935. 

Fish  and  Seafood  Promotion  Act  of  1986. 

99-437  (September  10. 1986)— a  2607. 

Independent  Safety  Board  Act  Ameiul- 
ments  of  1086. 

99^53  (December  19,  1985)- H.R.  3128 
(Conference  Report). 

Consolidated  Omnibus  Budget  Reconcilia- 
tion Act  of  1985  (FUed  in  the  House). 

99-465  (September  22,  1986)— S.  1935. 

U.S.  (bruise  Ship  Revitallzatlon. 

99-501  (September  29, 1986)— S.  2714. 

Authorization  of  Appropriations  for  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion for  Fiscal  Year  1987  (together  with  ad- 
ditional Views). 

99-502  (September  29.  1986)— S.J.  Res. 
336. 

Establishment  of  the  ChUdren's  Chal- 
lenge  Center  for  Space  Science. 

99-518!(October  2,  1986)-S.  2708. 

National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Ad- 
ministration Program  Authorization  Act 
(together  with  additional  views). 

99-529  (October  6, 1986)-S.  2611. 

Driftnet  Impact  Monitoring.  Assessment. 
and  Control  Act  of  1986. 

99-530  (October  6.  1986)— H.R.  4208. 

Coast  Guard  Authorization  Act  of  1986. 

99-953  (October  2,  1986)— H.R.  3773  (Con- 
ference Report). 

Federal  Technology  Transfer  Act  of  1986 
(Filed  in  the  House). 

99-1006  (October  15,  1986)— H.J.  Res.  738 
(Conferonce  Report). 

Making  Continuing  Appropriations  for 
Fiscal  Year  1987  (Filed  in  the  House). 

99-lOie  (October  17,  1986)— H.R.  5300 
(Conferonce  Report). 

Providing  for  Reconciliation  Pursuant  to 
Section  8  of  the  Concurrent  Resolution  on 
the  Bu<ket  for  Fiscal  Year  1987  (Piled  in 
the  Houae). 

Publications  Issukd  by  thk  CoMinTTEE 
Hearings 

S.  Hrg.  99-5-Available. 

Briefing  by  the  Astronauts  of  Shuttle  Mis- 
sion 51- A. 

S.  Hrg.  99-21-Not  AvaUable. 

NHTSA  Authorization  and  Means  of  Im- 
proving Highway  Safety. 

S.  Hrg.  99-25— Available. 

Pacific  Salmon  Treaty  Act  of  1985  (S. 
516). 

S.  Hrg.  99-34-AvaiIable. 

ReautHorization  of  the  National  Founda- 
tion. 

S.  Hrg.  99-36-Available. 

Professional  Sports  Community  Protec- 
tion Act  of  1985  (S.  259  and  S.  287). 

S.  Hrg.  99-37— AvaUable. 

Earthquake  Hazards  Reduction  Act  Reau- 
thorization. 

S.  Hrg.  99-38— Available. 

Computer  Reservation  Systems. 

S.  Hrg.  99-40— Available. 

National  Bureau  of  Standards  Authoriza- 
tion. 

S.  Hrg.  99-41-AvaUable. 

Authorization  of  the  Federal  Fire  Preven- 
tion and  Control  Act. 

S.  Hrg.  99-52-Available. 

Sale  of  Conrail. 

S.  Hrg.  99-66— AvaUable. 

Reauthorization  and  Oversight  of  the 
PCC. 

S.  Hrg.  99-80— AvaUable. 
Maritime     Appropriation     Authorization 
Act  for  Fiscal  Year  1986  (S.  102.  S.  679). 
S.  Hrg.  99-81— AvaiUble. 
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Surface  Freight  Forwarder  Deregulation 
Actof  1985(8.1124). 
S.  Hrg.  99-64— AvaUable. 
Product  liabUity  Act  (S.  100). 
S.  Hrg.  99-86-AvaUable. 
NOAA   Authorizations    for    Atmospheric 
and  Satellite  Programs. 
S.  Hrg.  99-95-AvaUable. 
UJS.  Travel  and  Tourism  Administration 
Authorisation  (S.  103.  S.  374). 
S.  Hrg.  99-102— AvaUable. 
NASA  Authorization  for  Fiscal  Year  1986. 
S.  Hrg.  99-104— AvaUable. 
Briefing  by  crew  of  the  Space  Shuttle  Mis- 
sion 51-D. 
S.  Hrg.  99-150— AvaUable. 
Reauthorization  of  Pipeline  Safety. 
S.  Hrg.  99-151-AvaUable. 
FTC  Authorization. 
S.  Hrg.  99-152— AvaUable. 
Amtrak  Reauthorization. 
S.  Hrg.  99-153— AvaUable. 
Reauthorization  of  the  CPSC. 
S.  Hrg.  99-154— AvaUable. 
NTIA  Authorization  and  Oversight. 
S.  Hrg.  99-157— AvaUable. 
Ocean  Freight  Rates  for  Lumber  Exports. 
S.  Hrg.  99-173— AvaUable. 
NOAA    Ocean    Programs    Authorizations 
and  CiM.  Act  (S.  959.  S.  990) 
S.  Hrg.  99-177— AvaUable. 
Product  LiabUity  Act  Amendments. 
S.  Hrg.  99-191— AvaUable. 
Railroads  Safety. 
S.  Hrg.  99-192— AvaUable. 
International  Air  Transportation  Protec- 
tion Act  of  1985  (S.  1218). 
S.  Hrg.  99-199— AvaUable. 
Nominations— February-May— Federal 
Aviation    Administration    (Jones);    Federal 
Trade  Commission  (Azcuenaga);  Consumer 
Product  Safety  Commission  (Dawson):  Fed- 
eral  Maritime   Commission   (Philbin);    De- 
partment of  Commerce  (Riggs). 
S.  Hrg.  99-200— AvaUable. 
International  Air  Route  Certificates  (S. 
586). 
S.  Hrg.  99-227— AvaUable. 
Morgan  Stanley  Proposal. 
S.  Hrg.  99-233-AvaUable. 
New  Technologies  on  Economic  Competi- 
tiveness. 
S.  Hrg.  99-268— AvaUable. 
Pishing  Vessel  Safety  and  Insurance. 
S.  Hrg.  99-269-AvaUable. 
Cargo  Preference  Iaws  (S.  664). 
S.  Hrg.  99-290— AvaUable. 
International  Airport  Security  and  Anti- 
Hijacking  Measures  (S.   1321,  S.   1326,  S. 
1343,  HJl.  2796). 
S.  Hrg.  99-292— AvaUable. 
FCC  Network  Acquisition  Approval  Act  of 
1985  (S.  1312). 
S.  Hrg.  99-313— AvaUable. 
RoUback  of  CAFE  Standards  and  Metha- 
nol Vehicle  Incentives  Act  of  1985  (S.  1097. 
S.  Res.  178). 
S.  Hrg.  99-328— AvaUable. 
Magnuson  Fishery  Conservation  and  Man- 
agement Act  Amendments  (S.  747.  S.  1245. 
S  1386) 
S.  Hrg.  99-334— AvaUable. 
Oversight  of  the  Motor  Carrier  Act  of 
1980. 
S.  Hrg.  99-338— AvaUable. 
Transfer  of  National  and  DuUes  Airports 
(S.  1017.  S.  1110) 
8.  Hrg.  99-344— AvaUable. 
NixninaUonft— July-August— Federal  Com- 
munications Commloaion  (Patrick);  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  (Range  and  HUl- 
Ings);  National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric 
Adminiatrmtion  (Callo). 
S.  Hrg.  99-350— AvaUable. 


Earthquake  in  Mexico. 
8.  Hrg.  99-351— AvaUable. 
Long-Dlstance  (^mpetition. 
S.  Hrg.  99-380-AvaUable. 
Daylight  Savings  Extension  Act  of  1985 
(S.  240,  S.  1433). 
S.  Hrg.  99-449— Available. 
Oversight  of  Regional  Airlines. 
S.  Hrg.  99-453— AvaUable. 
RedocumenUtlon  of  Certain  Vessels  (S. 
1461). 
S.  Hrg.  99-456— AvaUable. 
Truclting  Industry  Deregulation. 
S.  Hrg.  99-459— AvaUable. 
World  Administrative  Radio  Conference. 
S.  Hrg.  90-464— AvaUable. 
Aviation  Safety. 
S.  Hrg.  99-465-Avallable. 
Household  Goods  Transportation  and  Bus 
Regulatory  Reform  Oversight. 
S.  Hrg.  99-475— AvaUable. 
Airline    Mergers    and    Acquisitions:    The 
Question  of  Labor  Protection. 
S.  Hrg.  99-479— AvaUable. 
Oversight  of  the  Motor  Carrier  Safety  Act 
of  1984. 
S.  Hrg.  99-480— Available. 
SateUite   Insurance   and  Space  Commer- 
cialization. 
S.  Hrg.  99-491— Available. 
Oean  Campaign  Act  of  1985  (S.  1310). 
S.  Hrg.  99-495— Available. 
Promotion  of  Domestic  Tourism. 
S.  Hrg.  99-502— Available. 
Oversight  of   the  Staggers  Rail   Act  of 
1980. 
S.  Hrg.  99-529-On  Sale. 
Record  Labeling  (GPO  Stock   « 052-070- 
06101-4.  $5.00). 
S.  Hrg.  99-538-On  Sale. 
Nominations— November— National     Oce- 
anic     and      Atmospheric      Administration 
(Mack):     Department     of     Transportation 
(Dom)  ($1.00). 
S.  Hrg.  99-539— On  Sale. 
Nomination— U.S.  and  Foreign  Commer- 
cial    Service— Department     of     Commerce 
(Good)  (31.00). 
S.  Hrg.  99-558— On  Sale. 
Nominations— September— Consumer 
I>roduct  Safety  Commission  (Scanlon  and 
Graham);  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  (Colvin)  ($5.00). 
S.  Hrg.  99-561-On  Sale. 
Nominations— October— National        Aero- 
nautics       and        Space        Administration 
(Graham):    Marine    Mammal    Commission 
(Eisner  and  Pryor);  Federal  Maritime  Com- 
mission (Ivancie  and  Hickey);  Maritime  Ad- 
ministration (Gaughan);  National  Transpor- 
tation   Safety    Board    (HiU.    Lauber    and 
Grose):  Communications  SateUite  Corpora- 
tion  (McManus   and   Freeman);   Consumer 
Product     Safety      Commission     (Dawson) 
($4.00). 
S.  Hrg.  99-562-On  Sale. 
Pelagic  Driftnet  Fisheries  ($2.75). 
S.  Hrg.  99-567— On  Sale. 
AvailabUity  and  Af fordabUity  Problems  in 
UabUlty  Insurance  ($5.00). 
8.  Hrg.  99-569— On  Sale. 
Land  Remote  Sensing  Commeroialization 
Act  of  1985  ($2.50). 
S.  Hrg.  99-592— On  Sale. 
Reauthorization  of  the  Federal  Plre  Pre- 
vention and  Control  Act  ($1.75). 
8.  Hrg.  99-632— (Dn  Sale. 
Nomination— Federal    Trade    Commission 
(OUver  and  Strenio)  ($1.25). 
S.  Hrg.  99-633— On  Sale. 
AvailabUity  and  C^ost  of  LiabUity  Insur- 
ance ($8.50). 
S.  Hrg.  99-^44— On  Sale. 
Alcohol  and  Drug  Abuse  ($2.25). 


S.  Hrg.  99-654-On  Sale. 
Nominations— March-April— Department 
of  Commerce  (Sikes  and  Ortner);  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  (Lamboley  and  Sim- 
mons);    Department     of     Transportation 
(Hale);     National     Transportation     Safety 
Board  (Burnett  and  NaU);  Federal  (Commu- 
nications Commission  (Dennis)  ($3.25). 
S.  Hrg.  99-655— On  Sale. 
Establish  a  BuUd  and  Charter  Program  (8. 
1832.  S.  1833.  S.  1885)  ($4.25). 
8.  Hrg.  99-662— On  Sale. 
Impact  of   Debt  Ceiling  Legislation  on 
Aviation  Funding  and  Safety  ($2.00). 
S.  Hrg.  99-675— On  Sale. 
Consumer  RaU  Equity  Act  (S.  477)  ($5.50). 
S.  Hrg.  99-720— On  Sale. 
NBS  Authorizations  ($2.25). 
S.  Hrg.  99-722— On  Sale. 
Risk  Retention  Amendments  of  1966  (8. 
2129)  ($2.25). 
S.  Hrg.  99-728— On  Sale. 
Nomination— NASA  (Fletcher)  ($1.50). 
S.  Hrg.  99-733— On  Sale. 
Product  LiabUity  Voluntary  Claims  and 
Uniform  Standards  Act  (8.  1999)  $9.00). 
S.  Hrg.  99-746-On  Sale. 
Buying    and    Selling    Airport    Operating 
Rights  (S.  1966)  ($3.75). 
S.  Hrg.  99-748— On  Sale. 
Title  XI  Bankruptcy  Reform  (8.  1992.  S. 
1993)  ($2.75). 
S.  Hrg.  99-769-On  Sale. 
NOAA  Authorization  ($2.00). 
S.  Hrg.  99-786— On  Sale. 
NSF  Authorization  ($3.25). 
S.  Hrg.  99-813— On  Sale. 
Seafood  Marketing  Councils  Act  (8.  2138. 
S.  2297.  H.R.  2935)  ($2.75). 
S.  Hrg.  99-819— On  Sale. 
Aging  Commercial  Airline  Fleet  ($2.25). 

S.  Hrg.  99-821— On  Sale. 

Authorizations     for     USTTA     (S.     2307) 
($2.25). 
S.  Hrg.  99-825— On  Sale. 
Nominations— May-July— UJS.  Coast 

Guard  (Yost  and  Irwin);  National  Transpor- 
tation Safety  Board  (Burnett)  ($1.25). 
S.  Hrg.  99-837— On  Sale. 
General     Aviation     Accident     LiabUity 
Standards  ($2.00). 
S.  Hrg.  99-841— On  Sale. 
USCG    Authorizations    and    Load    Lines 
(H.R.  1362)  ($2.25). 
S.  Hrg.  99-903— On  Sale. 
MARAD  and  FMC  Authorizations  ($3.00). 
S.  Hrg.  99-921— On  Sale. 
Aviation  Safety  Commission  Act  of  1986 
(S.  2417)  ($3.50). 
S.  Hrg.  99-951— On  Sale. 
Short  Line  and  Regional  RaUroads  ($3.00). 
S.  Hrg.  99-954— On  Sale. 
Report  of  the  National  Commission  on 
Space  ($1.75). 
S.  Hrg.  99-956— On  Sale. 
NTSB  Reauthorization  (S.  2807)  ($1.25). 
8.  Hrg.  99-958— On  Sale. 
Passenger  Ship  Legislation  (S.   1929.  & 
1935)  ($3.00). 
8.  Hrg.  99-967— On  Sale. 
Space  ShutUe  Accident  ($6.00). 
S.  Hrg.  99-968— On  Sale. 
Commercial  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of 
1985  (S.  1903)  ($4.00). 
S.  Hrg.  99-972— On  Sale. 
NASA  Authorizations  (8.  2714)  ($14.00). 
S.  Hrg.  99-977— On  Sale. 
Scrambling  of  SateUite  TV  Signals  ($5.50). 
8.  Hrg.  99-994— On  Sale. 
Liner  Development  Act  of  1986  (8.  2662) 
($3.50). 
S.  Hrg.  99-1004— On  Sale. 
Product     Uabllity     Reform     Proposals 
($5.50). 
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&  Hrt.  tV-lOVT-On  Sale. 
Travd  and  Tourtan  Statistics  ($1.75). 
a.ittaa_rtn  RkW 


fulfUUng  its  international  obUgations  under 
the  Treaty. 


Dlgest:  Amends  the  Land  Remote-Sensing 
(^mmenclallzation  Act  of  1984  to  authorize 


b  T^rwr\*\i- 


i.mK       «.»*       #.«. 
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the  Office  of  Productivity,  Technology,  and 
Innovation. 


Reserves  at  least  $1,000,000  of  such  appro- 
priation to  NSF  for  the  ethics  and  values  in 


Removes  a  prohibition  against  NSF  offi- 
cers or  employees  aoquiring.  retaining,  or 
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&  Hrc  W-lOVr-On  Sale. 

Trmd  and  Toartn  SUUatics  ($1.75). 

a  Hrc  M-lon-On  Sale. 

AMIile  CkUn  Air  Quality. 

a  Btb.  S^-lOtS-Oii  Sale. 

a  Big.  M-104S-OI1  Sale. 

BwHithortMUop  of  Alrpmt  and  Airway 
ImmvaBMnt  Act  and  Airport  and  Airway 
TkwtFtand. 

a  Rrt.  9»-10M-On  Sale. 

Oieialght  of  NHTSA  and  the  Office  of 
Motor  OaiTlen. 

On  Sale. 

Vadenl  Trtfwwnnmnlratlona  Policy  Act  of 
INt  (a  ms). 


IfucnumouB  PnaucAnom 

a  Prt.  M-238  (May  1M5>-Avallable. 

Soviet  Space  Proframs:  197»-M  (With 
SmudeBoentary  Data  Through  1M3):  Un- 
manned Space  ActlTttles  Part  3  (OPO  Stock 
•06a-070-0803»-8.  |a.SO). 

a  Prt.  W-IS  (March  lM5)-AvaUable. 

Inaurance  and  the  Commercialization  of 
npaff 

a  Prt.  9»-M  (March  1985)— Available. 

Tbe  Ooali  of  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, Science,  and  Transportation  for  the 
Rrrt  Searion  of  the  99th  Omgreas. 

a  Prt  99-67  (June  19«S>-ATaUable. 

Ledalattre  Calendar  (No.  1). 

a  Prt.  99-124  (January  1986)— Available. 

LetialaUve  Calendar  (No.  2). 

a  Prt.  99-lM  (March  1986)— AvaUable. 

The  Goal!  of  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, Science,  and  Transportation  for  the 
Second  nwirtfui  of  the  99th  Omgress. 

Earthquake  Insurance:  Problems  and  Op- 


Tablk  or  Puauc  Laws 

Public  lAW  99-5  (HJl.  1093)-March  15. 
1985. 

A  bill  to  give  effect  to  the  Treaty  Between 
the  Oovemment  of  the  United  States  of 
America  and  the  Government  of  Canada 
Coneemtng  Pacific  Salmon,  signed  at 
Ottawa.  January  28. 1985. 

Digest:  Poci/lc  Salmon  TYea^  Act  of 
JM5— Provides  for  the  appointment  of  4 
X7.a  CommlMioners  to  the  Pacific  Salmon 
Cnmmiaalon  established  by  the  Pacific 
Salmon  Treaty  between  the  United  States 
and  Canada  (the  Treaty).  Provides  for  the 
appolntnient  of  U.S.  Panel  members  to  the 
Smithem.  Northern,  and  Praser  River 
Panels  established  by  the  Treaty.  Sets  forth 
the  voting  requirements  for  U.S.  Commis- 
atoners  and  members  of  the  various  Panels. 

Authorizes  the  Secretary  of  State  (the 
Secretary)  to:  (1)  receive  and  transmit  com- 
munications of  and  to  the  Commission  and 
Panda:  (2)  in  consulUtlon  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  vprove,  disapprove, 
object  to.  or  withdraw  objections  to  fishery 
regimes  and  Praser  River  Panel  regulations 
psoposed  In  accordance  with  the  Treaty; 
and  O)  act  upon  or  refer  to  other  appropri- 
ate authority  any  other  communications  of 
and  to  the  Commission  and  Panels. 

Autbotlaes  the  Secretary  to:  (1)  arrange 
for  cooperation  in  carrying  out  the  'iYeaty 
wtth  n.a  agendes.  the  SUtes,  treaty  Indian 
tribes,  prtvate  institutions  and  organiza- 
tions: and  (2)  execute  memoranda  to  reflect 
such  agreements.  Authorizes  U.S.  agencies 
to  cooperate  In  adentinc  and  other  pro- 
grams to  assist  the  Commission  and  Panels 
In  carrying  out  their  responsibilities  under 
the  Treaty. 

Provldea  for  the  preemption  of  State  or 
treaty  Indian  tribe  actions  if  such  actions 
place  the  United  States  in  Jeopardy  of  not 


fulfilling  its  international  obligations  under 
ths  Treaty. 

Seta  forth  the  procedures  for  promulgat- 
ing regulations  to  carry  out  the  U.S.  inter- 
nrtlonal  obligations  under  the  Treaty. 

Makes  it  unlawful  for  any  person  or  vessel 
suiject  to  U.S.  Jurisdiction  to  (1)  violate  this 
ad  or  any  regulation  adopted  under  this 
act.  or  any  Praser  River  Panel  regiilation 
approved  by  the  United  States  under  the 
iVeaty;  (2)  refuse  to  permit  an  authorized 
search  or  inspection  of  a  fishing  vessel 
under  such  person's  control;  (3)  interfere 
with  an  authorized  officer  in  the  conduct  of 
such  a  search  or  inspection;  (4)  resist  a 
lawful  arrest  for  any  act  prohibited  by  this 
act  (5)  ship,  transport,  offer  for  sale,  sell, 
purchase,  import,  export,  or  have  custody  of 
any  fish  taken  and  retained  in  violation  of 
thk  act;  or  (6)  interfere  with  the  apprehen- 
sion or  arrest  of  another  person  knowing 
suoh  person  has  violated  this  act.  Sets  forth 
peaalties  for  such  violations. 

Sets  forth  as  the  general  standard  for  U.S. 
actions  with  respect  to  the  Treaty  that  the 
U.S.  actions  shall:  (1)  consider  the  best  sci- 
entific information  available;  (2)  result  in 
measures  necessary  and  appropriate  for  the 
conservation  and  use  of  the  I>acific  salmon; 
and  (3)  be  consistent  with  U.S.  obligations 
under  the  Treaty,  domestic  Indian  treaties, 
and  other  applicable  law. 

Requires  the  U.S.  Commissioners  and 
Panel  members  to  appoint  an  advisory  com- 
mittee. 

Sets  forth  general  administrative  provi- 
sions. 

Authorizes  appropriations. 

Repeals  the  Sockeye  Salmon  or  Pink 
Saknon  Pishing  Act  of  July  29.  1947,  as 
amended.  Directs  the  Secretary  to  dispose 
of  any  U.S.  property  held  by  the  Interna- 
tional Pacific  Salmon  Fisheries  Conunission. 

limits  spending  authority  under  this  act 
to  amounts  provided  In  advance  in  appro- 
priation acts. 

Public  Law  99-36  (S.  597)— May  15.  1985. 

A  bUl  to  amend  subtitle  II  of  title  46. 
United  States  Code,  "Shipping"  maldng 
technical  and  conforming  changes,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Digest:  Makes  technical  and  conforming 
changes  to  certain  Federal  shipping  laws. 

Exempts  vessels  engaged  in  coastwise  com- 
merce from  the  requirement  that  the 
master  (or  owner)  of  such  vessels  pay  a 
seacnan  2  days'  wages  for  each  day  that  pay- 
ment of  wages  is  delayed  without  sufficient 
cause. 

Subjects  fishing  industry  vessels  which 
service  remote  Alaskan  communities  to  cer- 
tain safety  requirements  imposed  upon 
flammable  or  combustible  liquid  bulk  cargo. 

Public  Law  99-45  (S.  661)— May  24.  1985. 

A  bill  entitled  the  "George  Milligan  Con- 
trol Tower." 

Digest:  Designates  the  air  traffic  control 
tower  at  the  Medford-Jacluon  County 
(Oregon)  Airport  as  the  "George  Milligan 
Ccmtrol  Tower." 

Public  Law  99-59  <S.  413)— July  3,  1985. 

A  bill  to  extend  the  provisions  of  title  XII 
of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act.  1936,  relating 
to  war  risk  insurance. 

Digest:  Amends  the  Merchant  Marine  Act. 
1936  to  extend  from  September  30.  1984  to 
June  30.  1990,  the  authority  of  the  Secre- 
Xxes  of  Commerce  to  provide  war  risk  insur- 
ance and  reinsurance. 

Public  Law  99-62  (H.R.  2800)-July  11. 
1985. 

A  bill  to  provide  authorization  of  appro- 
priations for  activities  under  the  Land 
Retnote-Senslng  Commercialization  Act  of 
1984. 


Digesti  Amends  the  Land  Remote-Sensing 
CommeBdallzation  Act  of  1984  to  authorize 
appropriations  to  carry  out  such  act  for 
fiscal  y#ar  1985  through  1989.  Limits  the 
amount  of  such  funds  which  shall  be  avail- 
able for  fiscal  years  1985  and  1986. 

PubUc  Law  99-73  (H.R.  1617)— July  29. 
1985. 

A  bill  to  authorize  appropriations  to  the 
Secretaiy  of  Commerce  for  the  programs  of 
the  National  Bureau  of  Standards  for  fiscal 
years  1986  and  1987,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Digest;  National  Bureau  of  Standards  Au- 
thorizatioin  Act  for  Fitcal  Year  fSSff— Au- 
thorizes appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1986 
to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  for  the  fol- 
lowing aictivltles  performed  by  the  National 
Bureau  «f  Standards  (the  Bureau):  (1)  meas- 
urement research  and  standards:  (2)  materi- 
als science  and  engineering;  (3)  engineering 
measurements  and  standards:  (4)  computer 
science  and  technology:  (5)  center  for  Fire 
Research:  (6)  technical  competence  fund; 
and  (7)  central  technical  support. 

Reserves  specified  minimum  amounts 
from  the  total  amount  of  such  authorized 
ain>roprlations  for:  (1)  steel  technology;  (2) 
the  center  for  Building  Technology:  (3)  the 
creation  and  maintenance  of  data  bases  on 
structural  failures;  and  (4)  transfer  to  the 
Working  Capital  Fund. 

Authorizes  funds  to  be  transferred  among 
the  specified  line  items,  but  requires  that 
notification  and  explanation  of  any  such 
proposed  transfer  to  or  from  a  line  item 
which  exceeds  ten  percent  of  the  amount 
authorlaed  for  that  line  item  first  be  given 
to  specified  congressional  officers  and  to  the 
appropriate  authorizing  committees  of  Con- 
gress. Prohibits  any  such  transfer  from 
having  ttie  effect  of  reducing  the  applicable 
minimum  amounts  specified  for  certain  pur- 
poses. Prohibits  any  of  such  transferred 
funds  fn>m  being  used  for  the  construction 
of  the  Cpld  Neutron  Source  Facility. 

Directs  the  Bureau  to  seek  reimbursement 
of  a  specified  minimum  amount  from  other 
Federal  agencies  to  expand  its  efforts  in 
support  of  basic  scientific  research  on  the 
atmospheric,  climatic,  and  environmental 
consequences  of  nuclear  explosions  and  nu- 
clear exchanges. 

Authorizes  additional  appropriations  to 
the  Secretary  for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the 
Bureau's:  (1)  expenses  incurred  outside  the 
United  States  (to  be  paid  for  in  excess  for- 
eign ctrrency);  and  (2)  adjustments  in 
salary,  pay,  retirement,  and  other  employee 
benefits. 

Requires  that  sufficient  income  from  the 
Working  Capital  F\uid  remain  outside  the 
general  fund  of  the  Treasury  to  ensure  the 
avallabiKty  of  working  capital  necessary  to 
replace  equipment  and  inventories  of  the 
Bureau.  Requires  that  fees  for  specified 
services  provided  by  the  Bureau  be  at  least 
sufficient  to  meet  these  and  specified  other 
capital  requirements. 

Provi(ies  that  the  Director  of  the  Bureau 
shall  be  compensated  at  the  rate  for  level  IV 
of  the  EKecutive  Schedule. 

Authorizes  the  Bureau,  on  its  own  initia- 
tive but  only  after  consultation  with  local 
authorities,  to  investigate  structural  failures 
in  structures  used  or  occupied  by  the  gener- 
al public.  Prohibits  any  part  of  any  report 
resulting  from  such  investigation  from 
being  admitted  as  evidence  or  used  In  any 
suit  or  action  for  damages  arising  out  of  any 
matter  mentioned  in  such  report. 

Establishes  a  goal  of  20  positions  for  the 
Senior  Scientists  Program  at  the  Bureau. 

Authorizes  appropriations  for  fiscal  year 
1986  to  the  Secretary  for  the  activities  of 


the  Office  of  Productivity,  Technology,  and 
Innovation. 

Authorises  additional  appropriations  for 
fiscal  year  1986  to  the  Secretary  for  the  Na- 
tional Technical  Information  Sendee's 
patent  licensing  activltlea. 

Provides  that  appropriations  made  under 
the  authority  provided  in  this  act  shall 
remain  available  for  periods  specified  in  the 
Kts  making  such  appropriations. 

Requires  the  Director  of  the  Bureau, 
within  90  days  after  enactment  of  this  act, 
to:  (1)  review  those  recommendations  of  the 
President's  Private  Sector  Survey  on  Cost 
Control  and  such  other  recommendations  as 
may  l>e  included  in  a  specified  report  of  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget:  and  (2) 
report  to  spedfled  oongresslonal  officers  and 
to  the  appropriate  congressional  committees 
on  the  Implementation  status  of  each  such 
recommendation  which  affects  the  Bureau 
and  is  within  the  authority  and  control  of 
the  Director. 

PubUc  Law  99-97  (S.  818)-September  26, 
1985. 

A  bill  to  authorize  appropriations  for  ac- 
tivities under  the  Federal  Fire  Prevention 
and  Control  Act  of  1974. 

Digest:  Amends  the  Federal  Fire  Preven- 
tion and  Control  Act  of  1974  to  authorize 
appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1986. 

PubUc  Law  99-105  (S.  817)-September  30. 
1985. 

A  bill  to  authorize  appropriations  under 
the  Earthquake  Hazard  Reduction  Act  of 
1977  for  fiscal  years  1986  and  1987,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Digest:  Amends  the  Earthquake  Hazards 
Reduction  Act  of  1977  to  authorize  appro- 
priations through  fiscal  year  1987  for  the 
following  programs:  (1)  the  national  earth- 
quake hazards  reduction  program:  (2)  geo- 
logical surveys:  (3)  earthquake-related  ac- 
tivities of  the  National  Science  Foundation; 
and  (4)  earthquake-related  activities  of  the 
National  Bureau  of  Standards.  Requires  the 
Director  of  the  Federal  Emergency  Manage- 
ment Agency  to  maintain  a  written  plan  for 
the  earthquake  hazards  reduction  program 
and  to  submit  such  plan  to  the  Congress. 
Declares  that  such  plans  shall  be  updated  at 
least  every  three  years.  Requires  the  Direc- 
tor, in  cooperation  with  the  United  States 
Geological  Survey,  the  National  Science 
Foundation,  and  the  National  Bureau  of 
Standards,  to  make  an  annual  representa- 
tion to  the  appropriate  committee  of  the 
Congress,  of  any  events  and  programmatic 
requirements  deemed  significant  by  the  na- 
tional earthquakes  and  hazards  reduction 
program. 

PubUc  Law  99-159  (H.R.  1210)— November 
22. 1985. 

A  bill  to  authorize  appropriations  to  the 
National  Science  Foimdation  for  fiscal  years 
1986  and  1987.  and  for  related  purposes. 

Digest:  National  Science,  Engineering, 
and  Mathematic*  Authorization  Act  of 
J986— Title  I:  National  Science  Foundation 
AuthoriztUion— National  Science  Founda- 
tion authorization  act  for  fiscal  year  1986— 
Authorizes  appropriations  to  the  National 
Science  Foundation  (NSF)  for  fiscal  year 
1986. 

Provides  that  such  funds  authorized  for 
fiscal  year  1986  will  be  avaUable  for  the  fol- 
lowing categories:  (1)  advanced  scientific 
computing;  (2)  astronomical,  atmospheric, 
earth,  and  ocean  sciences:  (3)  biological,  be- 
havioral, and  social  sciences:  (4)  engineer- 
ing: (5)  mathematical  and  physical  sciences; 
(6)  scientific,  technological,  and  internation- 
al affairs;  (7)  program  development  and 
management:  (8)  VS.  Antarctic  program; 
and  (9)  science  and  engineering  education. 
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Reserves  at  least  $1.0<M,(N>0  of  such  appro- 
priation to  NSF  for  the  ethics  and  values  in 
science  and  technology  program.  Directs  the 
NSF  to  report  by  December  30.  1986.  to 
specified  congressional  committees  on  the 
distribution  of  such  reserved  funds  for  such 
program. 

Reserves  at  least  $3,000,000  of  such  appro- 
priations to  NSF  for  the  PoUcy  Research  an 
Analysis  program. 

Requires  that  emphasis  be  placed  on  basic 
scientific  research  on  the  phenomena  that 
contribute  to  acid  rain,  in  the  obligation, 
use,  and  expenditure  of  such  funds  for 
biotic  systems  and  resources  (under  funds 
for  biological,  behavioral,  and  social  sci- 
ences) and  for  atmospheric  sciences  (under 
funds  for  astronomical,  atmospheric,  earth, 
and  ocean  sciences). 

Prohibits  funds  under  this  act  from  being 
expended  toward  closure  of  a  National  facu- 
lty without  appropriate  scientific  review,  in- 
cluding review  by  NSF's  appropriate  adviso- 
ry committee  or  committees  and  the  Nation- 
al Science  Board. 

Limits  and  amount  from  appropriations 
authorized  under  this  act  which  may  be 
used  for:  (1)  consultation,  representation,  or 
other  extraordinary  expenses;  and  (2)  ex- 
penses incurred  outside  the  United  States. 

Permits  transfers  of  funds  among  catego- 
ries as  long  as  such  transfers  do  not  exceed 
ten  percent  of  authorized  amounts.  Permits 
transfers  in  excess  of  ten  percent  if:  (1)  the 
Director  of  NSF  submits  a  written  explana- 
tion of  the  proposed  transfer  to  specified 
congressional  officers  and  committees:  and 
(2)  30  calendar  days  have  passed  after  such 
submission. 

Authorizes  NSF  to  design,  establish,  and 
maintain  a  date  coUection  and  analysis  ca- 
pabiUty  of  identity  and  assess  the  research 
needs  of  universities.  Requires  documenta- 
tion of  the  needs  of  universities,  by  major 
field  or  science  and  engineering,  for  con- 
struction and  modernization  of  research  lab- 
oratories, including  fixed  equipment  and 
major  research  equipment.  Requires  coUec- 
tion and  analysis  of  university  expenditures 
for  construction  and  modernization  of  re- 
search facilities,  the  sources  of  funds,  and 
other  appropriate  dates.  Directs  NSF.  in 
conjunction  with  appropriate  Federal  agen- 
cies, to  conduct  the  necessary  surveys  every 
two  years  and  report  the  results  to  the  Con- 
gress. Requires  that  the  first  report  be  sub- 
mitted to  Congress  by  September  1,  1986. 

Amends  the  National  Science  Foundation 
Act  of  1950  to  delete  certain  provisions  re- 
lating to  notification  of  meetings,  to  mem- 
bers of  the  National  Science  Board  (the 
Board). 

Provides  that  the  Director  of  the  NSF 
may  make  contracts,  grants,  and  other  ar- 
rangements only  with  the  prior  approval  of 
the  Board  or  under  authority  delegated  by 
the  Board  and  subject  to  such  conditions  as 
the  Board  may  impose  (thus  removing  the 
Director's  current  authority  to  make  grants, 
contracts,  or  arrangements  involving  speci- 
fied limited  amounts  under  certain  condi- 
tions without  the  Board's  approval).  Pro- 
vides that  any  such  delegation  of  authority 
or  imposition  of  conditions  shall  be:  (1)  ef- 
fective only  for  such  period  of  time,  not  ex- 
ceeding two  years,  as  the  Board  may  specify; 
and  (2)  promptly  published  in  the  Federal 
Register  and  rei>orted  to  the  appropriate 
authorizing  committees  of  the  Congress.  Di- 
rects the  Board  to  submit,  on  October  1  of 
each  odd-numbered  year,  to  the  Congress  a 
concise  report  which  explaiiu>  and  justifies 
any  such  delegation  of  authority  or  imposi- 
tion of  conditions  within  the  preceding  two 
years. 


Removes  a  prohibition  against  N8P  offi- 
cers or  employees  acquiring,  retaining,  or 
transferring  patent  rights  on  invenUam 
which  they  may  make  or  produce  in  connec- 
tion with  performing  their  assigned  activi- 
ties and  which  are  directly  related  to  the 
subject  matter  thereof. 

Revises  provisions  for  q>ecial  commissions 
to  provide  that  special  commissions:  (1) 
shall  consist  of  such  members  as  the  Board 
considers  appropriate;  and  (2)  may  be  estab- 
lished to  study  and  make  recommendations 
to  NSF  on  issues  relating  to  research  and 
education  in  science  and  engineering. 

Removes  certain  prohibitions  against  out- 
side employment  and  activities  by  the  Direc- 
tor, the  Deputy  Director,  or  any  Assistant 
Director  of  NSF  and  against  their  holding 
any  office  in  or  acting  in  any  capacity  for 
any  organization  with  which  NSF  makes 
any  grant,  contract,  or  other  arrangement 

Prohibits  disclosure  to  the  pubUc  of:  (1) 
specified  information  suppUed  to  NSF  or  to 
an  NSF  contractor  by  an  industrial  or  com- 
mercial organization,  unless  such  informa- 
tion has  been  transformed  into  statistical  or 
aggregate  formats  that  do  not  allow  the 
identification  of  the  suppUer,  and  (2)  the 
names  of  organizations  supplying  such  in- 
formation. 

Repeals  specified  provisions  of  the  Nation- 
al Science  Foundation  Authorization  Act, 
Fiscal  Year  1978  which  require  financial  or 
other  conflict  of  interest  diaclostuv  state- 
ments by  NSF  officials  and  employees. 

Amends  the  National  Science  Foundation 
Authorization,  1976  to  remove  a  limitation 
on  the  monetary  amount  and  the  duration 
of  the  grant  included  in  the  Alan  T.  Water- 
man Award.  Provides  that  the  Board  wiU  pe- 
riodically establish  the  amounts  and  terms 
of  such  grants. 

Repeals  provisions  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation  Authorization  Act,  Fiscal  Year 
1978,  which  require  establishment  of  a  Re- 
source Center  for  Science  and  E^ngineering 
at  an  educational  institution  erut>Illng  a 
substantial  number  of  minority  and/or  low- 
income  students. 

Amends  the  Natioiud  Science  Foundation 
Authorization  Act  for  Fiscal  Year  1980  to 
require  the  National  Science  Board  (as  weU 
as  the  Director  of  NSF)  to  keep  specified 
congressional  conunittees  fully  and  current- 
ly informed  with  respect  to  all  NSF  activi- 
ties. 

Amends  the  Natiorul  Science  Foundation 
Act  of  1950.  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion Authorization  Act.  1976.  and  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  Authorization 
and  Science  Technology  Equal  Opportuni- 
ties Act  to  revise  provisions  for  NSF  func- 
tions relating  to  engineering  research  and 
education.  Replaces  specified  references  to 
"technology"  with  references  to  "engineer- 
ing." 

Requires  the  Director  of  NSF.  within  90 
days  after  enactment  of  this  act.  to:  (1) 
review  the  recommendations  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Private  Sector  Survey  of  Cost  Control 
and  recommendations  included  in  a  speci- 
fied report  of  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget;  and  (2)  report  to  specified  con- 
gressional officers  and  committees  on  the 
implementation  status  of  each  such  recom- 
mendation which  affects  NSF  and  is  within 
the  Director's  authority  and  control. 

Title  11:  Education  for  Economic  Securitt 
Reauthorization— Part  A:  National  Science 
FouTuiation  Science  and  Enffineering  Edu- 
cation—Amends the  Education  for  Econom- 
ic Security  Act  (EESA)  to  retitle  its  tlUe  I 
(National  Science  Foundation  Mathematics 
and  Science  Programs)  as  "Nationsd  Science 
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artifafth 
poUcji  vllh 


Educa- 


dedaratlm  of 
to  the  Mlenee  and  enci- 
re^wMlMw  of  NSF. 
SMi  forth  certain  funcUooal  obJeeUvee 
wUeh  the  NSF  muet  have  in  carrying  out 
Requlree  that  funds 
title  I  of  BBA.  WMtermt  with  luch 
ohteethree.  be  ueed  iar  (1)  en- 
[  of  adenoe  and 
thioagh  a  nrtety  of  Informal 
artMttec  (»  devcloplnc  new  ad- 
imiiiiiiiiiH  faculty  reaouroee  and 
:  (1)  — «tMlM^»|f  the  qnaUty  of  acience 
and  engtneertnc  inatractlan  in  teacher  edu- 
eatkn  eoOasBK  (4)  developinc  four-year  col- 
lege  fMBlty  mid  imtnirtan  tn  high  technol- 
ogy flekk:  (5)  developing  two-year  oommuni- 
ty  eoHege  facility  and  inetiuctocB  eepeciaUy 
tn  high  technoiogy  fMdK  (6)  developlnc 
ptecoHege  mathematics  idenoe  and  engi- 
educattOB  and  tralnlnr.  (7)  encour- 
■tudenta,  indudlnK 
and  undonerved  popula- 
tioiaa.  to  iiunae  careen  in  mathematlo.  mI- 
ugiueciiug.  and  critical  foreign  lan- 
(8)  devdoptng  inetructlonal  instru- 
and  ayetcma  for  poataecondary 
t****"*^  enghieertng  and  adentiflc  educa- 
tion: Hod  <•)  developing  adenoe.  engineer- 
ing, and  edacation  networks  tot  diaaeminat- 
ing  currleola,  methoda.  and  materials. 

ReviMa  provirfoas  for  teacher  Institutes 
under  title  I  of  EE8A.  DirecU  the  NSF  to 
oompettttve  grants  for  such  teacher 
to  inatftations  of  higher  educa- 
,  nonproOt  private  organiza- 
(indudtng  schools),  local  education 
,  peoffrirmsl  englneeiing  and  scien- 
tific sasnrlatinns  museums,  libraries,  public 
:  entitles,  and  appropriate  State 
that  such  grants  shall 
support  inatttutes  and  workshops  for  super- 
visors and  teachen  in  puldlc  and  private  ele- 
mentary and  swosMlary  schools  to  Improve 
sudi  teadiers'  subject  knowledge  and  teach- 
ing skills  tn  mathematics  and  sdence. 

Revlaes  provisioiis  relating  to  distribution 
of  sodi  teadier  taiatttute  ssslstsnce.  Pro- 
vides that  proposals  which  exceed  $300,000 
tn  any  flacal  year  and  which  incorporate  the 
seiikjea  of  more  than  two  entities  in  the 
design  and  operation  of  the  institute  may  be 
funded  at  the  diacretlan  of  the  NSF  Direc- 
tor. 

Directs  the  NgP.  in  making  grants  under 
title  I  of  EEBA,  to  require  assurances  that: 
(1)  local  educatioaal  agencies  will  be  tn- 
vcdved  in  the  institute  planning  and  devel- 
opment in  the  caae  of  applications  submit- 
ted by  other  eligtUe  applicants;  or  (3)  one  or 
more  such  other  applicants  will  be  Involved 
in  tlie  institute  planning  and  development 
in  the  caae  of  appUeatims  submitted  by 
State  or  local  education  agendes. 

provisions  for  mathematics  and 
educatloo  development  programs. 
Aathartas  the  M8F  to  award  competitive 
grants  for  <1)  tnatniettonal  curriculum  Im- 
provement and  faculty  devdopment  in 
mathematlea.  sdence.  and  engineering;  (3) 
programa  rtfslgnfirl  to  enhance  public  under- 
standing of  mathematlea,  sdence.  and  engi- 
neering. Indnrtftig  the  use  of  public  broad- 
casting entitles;  and  (»  research  on  meth- 
ods of  tnstraetlon  and  education  progrmma 
In  mathematics,  adenoe,  engineering,  and 
crttieal  foreign  languages.  Provides  that 
■Ddi  rcaeardi  may  tndude:  (1)  teaching  and 
learning  research  and  its  application  to  local 
and  private  asctor  instructional  materials 
devdopBMBt  and  to  teacher  training  pro- 
(3)  reaeareh  on  the  use  of  local  and 


Infomal  adenoe  education  activities;  (3)  re- 
search on  recruitment,  retention,  and  im- 
provement of  matliematlcs.  sdence.  engi- 
neering, and  critical  language  faculties;  and 
(4)  analysis  of  materials  and  methods  for 
mathematics,  science,  and  engineering  edu- 
cation used  In  other  countries  and  their  po- 
tential application  in  the  United  SUtes. 

Directs  the  NSF  to  determine  a  minimmn 
peroentage  for  the  matching  amount  which 
mugt  be  provided  by  redpients  of  such 
graats  for  materials  development  and  meth- 
ods research.  Provides  that  such  grants  may 
be  made  to  types  of  entities  similar  to  those 
entSiea  eligible  for  teacher  institute  grants, 
with  similar  application  requirements  for  in- 
volvement of  other  eligible  entitles. 

Aathorizes  the  NSF  to  establish  and  carry 
out  a  new  EESA  program  of  graduate  fel- 
lowships to  encourage  and  assist  promising 
students  to  continue  their  education  and  re- 
seaich  in  sdence,  mathematics,  and  engi- 
neering. 

Avthorizes  the  NSF  to  expend  up  to  15 
pereent  of  the  funds  available  for  sdence 
and  engineering  education  for  applications 
which  the  NSF  determines  will  meet  one  or 
more  of  the  functional  objectives  described 
under  title  I  of  EESA.  Provides  that  such 
proframs  may  include  a  program  for  the  ex- 
change of  mathematics,  sdence,  or  engi- 
neering faculty  between  institutions  of 
higher  education  (particularly  those  having 
natfenally  recognized  research  facilities) 
and  eligible  institutions  (which  are  institu- 
tiona  with  certain  educational  commitments 
to  minority  or  economically  or  educationally 
disadvantaged  students). 

Directs  the  NSF  to  develop  a  five-year 
strategic  plan  for  science  and  engineering 
education,  to  be  up-dated  on  an  annual  basis 
and  submitted  to  specified  congressional 
constnittees  by  November  30  of  each  year. 

Directs  the  NSF  to:  (1)  adopt  approval 
procedures  designed  to  assure  that  awards 
are  made  on  the  basis  of  the  scientific  and 
educational  merit  as  determined  by  the  peer 
review  process;  and  (2)  assure,  to  the  maxi- 
mum extent  possible,  an  equitable  distribu- 
tion of  resources  with  respect  to  institutions 
and  geographical  areas. 

Provides  that  funds  to  carry  out  title  I  of 
EESA  for  any  fiscal  year  shall  be  made 
available  from  amoimts  appropriated  pursu- 
ant to  annual  authorizations  of  appropria- 
tions  for  the  NSF  for  science  and  engineer- 
ing education.  Provides  that  for  fiscal  year 
1984  such  funds  shall  be  available  from 
amounts  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
NSF  for  sdence  and  engineering  education 
under  this  act. 

PUH  B:  Education  for  Economic  Securi- 
ty— Amends  EIESA  to  extend  through  fiscal 
year  1988  the  authorization  of  appropria- 
tions for  the  Education  for  Economic  Secu- 
rity (EES)  program  under  which  the  Secre- 
tary of  Education  makes  both  grants  to 
States  and  discretionary  grants  to  strength- 
en teacher  skills  and  instruction  in  mathe- 
matics, science,  computer  learning,  and  for- 
eign languages.  Revises  formulas  under 
such  grants  program  for  State  allotments, 
allotments  to  schools  operated  for  Indian 
children  by  the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
and  allotments  to  specified  U.S.  territories 
and  possesdons. 

Allows  local  educational  agendes  (LEAs) 
to  ose  such  program  funds  to:  (1)  support 
teacher  training  in  mathematics  and  sci- 
ence, as  well  as  in-service  training  and  re- 
trakiing;  and  (3)  if  an  LEA  has  already  met 
its  need  for  such  training  and  retraining  in 
mathematics  and  sdence,  support  such 
trafeiing  and  retraining  in  computer  leam- 


tog  and  foreign  languages,  and  acquire 
mathematlea  and  sdence  instructional  mate- 
rials and  equipment. 

Allows  $tate  educational  agendes  (SEAs), 
for  purposes  of  distributing  80  percent  of 
such  EEd  program  funds  to  LEAs,  to  calcu- 
late the  relative  enrollment  in  public  and 
private  nonprofit  schools  within  the  school 
district  of  such  LEAs  on  the  basis  of  the 
total  number  of  children  enrolled  in  public 
schools  aiMl  in  either  (1)  private  nonprofit 
schools;  mr  (3)  private  nonprofit  schools  de- 
siring that  their  children  and  teachers  par- 
tidpate  in  the  EBB  program. 

Declares  that  LEA  officials  are  stlU  re- 
sponsible for  annually  contacting  private 
nonprofit  school  officials  to  determine 
whether  such  schools  desire  that  their  chil- 
dren and  teachers  participate  in  the  EES 
program. 

Indude*  retraining  or  inservioe  training  in 
the  teaching  of  foreign  languagea  among 
authorized  uses  of  certain  EES  higher  edu- 
cation funds.  Indudes  cooperative  projecrts 
to  improve  student  understanding  and  per- 
formance in  computer  learning  among  other 
authorizad  uses  of  such  funds. 

Requires  that  State  preliminary  assess- 
ments of  certain  educational  needs  be  avail- 
able to  an  LEAs.  Requires  the  Secretary  to 
submit  to  the  Congress  a  summary  report  of 
the  final  Version  of  State  assessments  under 
the  EES  program. 

Speclfigs  that  provisions  for  EES  program 
partidpation  by  chUdren  and  teachers  from 
private  schools  refer  to  nonprofit  private 
schools. 

Authorizes  the  Secretary,  with  specified 
amoimts  reserved  by  the  Secretary,  to  carry 
out  directly,  or  through  grants,  cooperative 
agreements,  or  contracts,  projects  author- 
ized un(|er  the  Secretary's  discretionary 
fund  for  programs  of  national  significance. 
Indudes  cooperative  agreements  with,  as 
weU  as  grants  to,  certain  entitles  for  speci- 
fied educational  purposes,  among  the  re- 
quired uses  to  which  the  Secretary  must  put 
75  percent  of  such  funds. 

Part  C  Partnenhipt  in  Biucation  for 
Mathematics,  Science,  and  Enffineerinff— 
Authorizes  appropriations  for  fiscal  yean 
1986  through  1988  to  carry  out  the  program 
for  Parttershlps  in  Education  for  Mathe- 
matics, Sdence,  and  Engineering  under 
EESA.  Ttuisf ers  the  administration  of  such 
program  from  the  NSF  to  the  Department 
of  Education. 

Part  Dt  Pretidentiai  Awards— Reserves  not 
more  than  $1,000,000  from  amounts  author- 
ized undor  title  I  of  this  act  for  the  category 
of  sdence  and  engineering  for  fiscal  year 
1986  for  the  program  of  Presidential  Awards 
for  Teaching  Excellence  in  Mathematics 
and  SdeAce  under  EESA.  Provides  that,  for 
subsequeht  fiscal  years,  funds  to  carry  out 
such  profram  shall  be  made  available  from 
amounts  appropriated  pursuant  to  annual 
authorizations  of  appropriations  for  the 
NSF  for  Bdence  and  engineering  education. 

Part  E:  ExetUence  in  Education— Extends 
through  fiscal  year  1088  the  authorization 
of  appropriations  for  the  Excellence  in  Edu- 
cation program  under  EEBA. 

Part  f:  Magnet  School*  Assistance- 
Amends  title  Vn  (Magnet  School  Assist- 
ance) of  EESA  to  extend  through  fiscal  year 
1988  the  authorization  of  appropriations  to 
carry  out  such  title. 

Reviseg  the  statement  of  purpose  of  such 
magnet  achool  aadstance  to  emphasize  sup- 
port, through  financial  assistance  to  eligible 
LEAs,  fof-  (1)  the  elimination,  reduction,  or 
prevention  of  minority  group  isolation  in  el- 
ementary and  secondary  schools  with  sub- 
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stantlal  portions  of  minority  students;  snd 
(3)  courses  of  instruction  within  magnet 
schools  that  will  substantially  strengthen 
the  knowledge  of  mr»Atmt\e  subjects  and  the 
grasp  of  tangible  and  marketable  vocational 
skills  of  students  attending  such  schools. 

Revises  provisions  for  uses  of  funds  for 
such  magnet  school  sssistance.  Permits 
magnet  school  assistance  grants  to  lie  used 
by  eligible  LEAs  for.  (1)  planning  and  pro- 
motional activities  directly  related  to  expan- 
sion and  enhancement  of  academic  pro- 
grams and  services  offered  at  magnet 
schools:  (3)  acquisition  of  books,  materials, 
and  equipment  (Including  computers  and 
computer  operation  and  maintenance)  nec- 
essary to  conduct  programs  in  magnet 
schools;  and  (3)  paying  or  suhsidlzlng  com- 
pensation for  teiu;her8  necessary  to  conduct 
programs  in  magnet  schools.  Requires,  with 
respect  to  clauses  (3)  and  (3),  such  assist- 
ance to  be  directly  related  to  improving  the 
knowledge  of  mathematics,  science,  history, 
English,  foreign  languages,  art,  or  music,  or 
to  improving  vocational  skills. 

Modifies  prohibitions  against  certain  uses 
of  magnet  school  sssistance  grants  to  elimi- 
nate a  reference  to  secular  humanism. 

Title  III:  Library  Services  Program— 
Amends  the  Library  Services  and  Construc- 
tion Act  (the  act)  to  revise  the  definition  of 
"long-range  program"  and  "Indian  tribe." 

Makes  specified  requirements  for  mainte- 
nance of  fimding  levels  for  public  library 
systems  applicable  to  HuTaiian  native  pro- 
grams. 

Provides  that,  for  purposes  of  basic  State 
plan  requirements  under  the  set,  "limited 
English-spesking  proficiency"  shall  be  de- 
termined according  to  its  definition  under 
the  Bilingual  Education  Act. 

Specifies  that  certain  references  under 
provisions  relating  to  administration  costs 
are  to  titles  I.  II,  and  III  of  the  act. 

Excludes  the  amount  made  available  for 
Indian  tribes  and  Hawaiian  natives  from 
certain  determinations  for  purposes  of  res- 
ervation of  portions  of  State  allotments  for 
major  urban  resource  libraries. 

Makes  inapplicable  in  the  case  of  Indian 
tribes  and  Indians  in  California.  Olilahoma, 
and  Alaska  any  provision  of  title  IV  (Library 
Services  for  Indian  Tribes)  of  the  act  which 
require  that  services  be  provided  on  or  near 
Indian  reservations,  or  to  only  those  Indians 
who  live  on  or  near  Indian  reservations. 

Title  rV:  Minority  Institutions;  Migratory 
Children  Program— Axaends  the  General 
Education  Provision  Act  to  authorize  appro- 
priations for  the  Minority  Institutions  Sci- 
ence Improvement  Program  for  FY  1985 
and  1986. 

Amends  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  of  1965  to  eliminate  the  au- 
thority of  the  Secretary  of  Education  to 
make  grants  to  (but  continues  the  Secre- 
tary's authority  to  enter  into  contracts 
with)  SEAs  to  operate  migratory  children 
student  records  system  for  the  transfer  of 
such  records  among  SEAs  and  lEAs.  Directs 
the  Secretary,  in  order  to  ensure  continuity 
in  the  operation  of  such  a  system,  to  contin- 
ue to  award,  by  July  1  of  each  year,  such  a 
contract  to  the  SEA  receiving  the  award  in 
the  preceding  year,  unless  a  majority  of  the 
States  notify  the  Secretary  in  writing  that 
such  SEA  has  substantially  failed  to  per- 
form its  reaponsibillUes  under  the  contract 
during  that  preceding  year.  Provides  that  no 
activity  under  such  provisions  for  a  migrato- 
ry children  student  records  system  (and  for 
other  coordination  of  migrant  education 
programs)  shall,  for  purposes  of  any  Federal 
law,  be  treated  as  an  information  collection 


that  is  conducted  or  sponsored  by  a  Federal 
agency. 

Title  V:  Harry  S.  Truman  Memorial  Schol- 
arship Prcvram- Amends  the  Hury  S. 
Truman  Memorial  Scholarship  Act  to  raise 
the  dollar  limitation  on  stipends  paid  uiKler 
such  act. 

Title  VI:  EdiUMtion  of  the  Handicapped 
Act— Amends  the  Eklucatlon  of  the  Handi- 
capped Act  to  raise  the  maximum  amount 
for  certain  administrative  costs  which  a 
State  may  take  from  Its  entitlement  under 
the  grant  program  of  assistance  for  educa- 
tion of  all  handicapped  children.  Makes 
technical  amendments. 

Title  VII:  CaH  D.  Perkins  Vocational  Edu- 
cation Act  Technical  Amendments— Amends 
the  Carl  D.  Perkins  Vocatioiud  Education 
Act  (the  Act.  for  purposes  of  this  title)  to 
repeal  a  provision  which  excludes  specified 
U.S.  territories  and  possessions  from  certain 
"hold-harmless"  requirements  relating  to 
minimum  and  maximum  allotments. 

Revises  provisions  relating  to  the  portion 
of  funds  which  a  State  reserves  for  adminis- 
trative costs.  Provides  tiiat  the  formula  for 
determining  the  amount  of  such  reservation 
applies  to  the  entire  State  allotment, 
(rather  than  to  that  portion  available  for 
statewide  activities),  but  also  that  such  re- 
served amoimt  shall  be  considered  as  part  of 
that  portion  of  the  allotment  that  is  re- 
tained for  State  activities  and  not  distribut- 
ed under  specified  provisions. 

Revises  provisions  relating  to  State  coun- 
cils on  vocational  education.  Specifies  ttiat 
certifications  of  such  council's  establish- 
ment and  membership  are  to  be  made  by 
the  States  to  the  Secretary  of  Education. 
Extends  the  deadline  for  such  certification 
to  the  t>egiiuung  of  each  State  plan  period. 
(Current  law  sets  deadline  at  90  days  prior 
to  the  beginning  of  such  period.)  Requires 
each  State  council  to  meet  with  the  State 
board  of  vocational  education  or  its  repre- 
sentatives during  the  planning  period  to 
advise  on  the  development  of  the  subse- 
quent State  plan.  Requires  that  specified 
other  functions  and  duties  of  the  State 
council  be  carried  out  during  such  planning 
period. 

Directs  the  Secretary  of  Education  to 
make  grants  in  specified  amounts  to  the 
State  councils  of  vocational  education  of 
specified  U.S.  territories  and  possessions, 
from  amounts  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  State  councils  of  vocational  educa- 
tion. 

Revises  provisions  relating  to  State  plans 
to  specify  that  a  required  State  evaluation 
will  focus  on  the  vocational  education 
projects,  services,  and  activities  of  at  least 
20  percent  of  the  eligible  recipients. 

Revises  a  within-State  allocation  require- 
ment of  State  board  assurances  concerning 
the  proportion  of  limited-EIngltsh-proficien- 
cy  individuals  served  by  eligible  recipients 
for  vocational  education  services  and  activi- 
ties. Requires  that  such  proportion  be  at 
least  the  same  as  the  number  of  such  indi- 
viduals enrolled  by  the  recipient  in  the  pre- 
ceding fiscal  year  bears  to  the  total  number 
of  disadvantaged  individuals,  including  such 
limited-English-proficiency  individuals.  In 
that  preceding  fiscal  year. 

Revises  provisions  relating  to  consumer 
and  homemaking  education.  Limits  the  por- 
tion of  funds  for  such  purpose  which  may 
be  used  for  State  administration  of  projects, 
services,  and  activities  under  such  provi- 
sions. 

Revises  provisions  for  the  Federal  share 
imder  the  Act.  Provides  that  the  formula 
for  determining  the  Federal  ahare  shall  be 


used  to  determine  a  rwrimnm  uioit  fta  such 
share,  rather  than  the  exact  required 
amount  of  such  share.  Allows  the  ntm-Fed- 
eral  contribution  from  local  resources  to  be 
in  cash  or  in  lelnd.  fairly  valued,  induding 
facilities,  overhead,  personnel,  equlpmmt, 
and  services,  if  the  eligible  redpioit  deter- 
mines that  it  cannot  otherwise  provide  such 
contribution. 

TiUe  VIU:  Higher  Education  Programs- 
Amends  the  student  Financial  Assistance 
Technical  Amendments  of  1983  to  direct  the 
Secretary  of  Education  to  apportion  flacal 
year  1986  appropriations  for  the  National 
Direct  Student  Loan  Program  under  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1985  so  that  each 
State's  fiscal  year  1986  apportionment  bean 
the  same  ratio  to  the  total  fiscal  year  1986 
appropriations  as  that  State's  fiscal  year 
1980  apportionment  bore  to  the  total  fiscal 
year  1980  appropriations,  if  the  fiscal  year 
1986  appropriations  are  less  than  the  fiscal 
year  1980  appropriations. 

Amends  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1065 
to  revise  provisions  relating  to  the  National 
Graduate  Fellows  program.  Provides  that 
national  graduate  fellowships  shall  be 
awarded  for  only  one  academic  year  of 
study  and  shall  be  renewable  for  a  period 
not  to  exceed  four  years  of  study.  Requires 
that,  in  fiscal  year  1986  and  succeeding 
fiscal  years,  all  funds  ^propriated  for  such 
program  in  each  fiscal  year  shall  be:  (1) 
awarded  to  students  by  Idareh  1  of  that 
fiscal  year,  and  (2)  obligated  and  expended 
to  the  students  for  fellowships  for  use  in 
the  academic  year  begirmlng  July  I  of  that 
fiscal  year. 

Public  Law  99-170  (HJl.  1714)— December 
5.  1985. 

A  bill  to  authorize  appropriations  to  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion for  research  and  development,  space 
flight,  control  and  data  communications, 
construction  of  facilities,  and  researeh  and 
program  management,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

Digest:  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  Authorization  Act,  1986— 
Title  I:  NASA  Aut/iorization- Authorizes  ap- 
propriations for  fiscal  year  1986  to  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion (NASA)  for  specified  activities  relating 
to:  (1)  research  and  development;  (2)  space 
flight,  control  and  data  communications;  (3) 
construction  of  facilities;  and  (4)  research 
and  program  management. 

Permits  appropriations  for  research  and 
development  and  for  space  flight,  control, 
and  data  communications  to  be  used  for  any 
items  of  a  capital  nature  (other  than  acqui- 
sition of  land)  which  may  be  required  at  lo- 
cations other  than  NASA  installations  for 
the  performance  of  research  and  develop- 
ment contracts,  and  for  grants  to  nonprofit 
institutions  of  higher  education,  or  to  non- 
profit organizations  whose  primary  purpose 
U  the  conduct  of  scientific  research,  for  pur- 
chase or  construction  of  additional  research 
facilities.  Requires  the  Administrator  of 
NASA  (the  Administrator)  to  notify  speci- 
fied congressional  officers  and  committees 
whenever  the  cost  of  a  facility  exceeds  a 
specified  amount.  Permits  funds  appropri- 
ated for  research  and  development,  for 
space  flight,  control  and  data  communica- 
tions, or  for  construction  of  facilities  to 
remain  available  without  fiscal  year  limita- 
tion. 

Permits  appropriations  for  research  and 
program  management  to  be  used  for  sden- 
tific  contributions  or  extraordinary  ex- 
penses upon  the  approval  of  the  Adminis- 
trator. 
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Pamlta  tte  fundi  for  oonstmctioa  of  «ny 
of  9WtfM  tafeOltteK  (1)  In  the  diacreUon  of 
tbt  AikninMntor,  to  be  v»rted  upwmrd  ten 
peiwnt;  or  (1>  fbUowlnc  a  report  by  the  Ad- 
whitrtntTTT  to  ipectfled  oongreasionml  com- 
to  be  nried  uinrard  35  percent  to 
1  anuraal  oast  vartetioni. 

Furmtts  one-half  of  one  percent  of  the 
fauk  appropriated  for  reaeaich  and  devel- 
opint  or  for  miaee  fUgfat,  control,  and  data 
eoBmiinieatlani  to  be  transferred  to  the  ap- 
proi«tatkn  for  eonatruction  of  faculties. 
AuthortMa  the  expenditure  of  such  trans- 
tarred  fundh  tocether  with  a  specified 
amoont  of  the  funds  appropriated  for  con- 
■tiucttan  oi  fkdlltlea.  to  construct,  expand, 
or  modify  laboratoriea  and  other  installa- 
tlona.  Requires  the  Administrator,  30  days 
before  eipciMltnt  such  funds,  to  notify  spec- 
Iflad  rwmrmlnnil  officers  and  committees 
of  the  nature,  cost  and  necessity  of  such 
eonatmctlon. 

Prohibits,  untfl  30  days  after  congression- 
al receipt  of  a  full  explanation  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator, the  use  of  funds  appropriated 
pursuant  to  this  Act  for  any  program:  (1) 
deleted  by  the  Congress;  <2)  in  excess  of  the 
smount  actually  authixized  for  the  particu- 
lar program  under  provialonB  for  research 
and  development,  space  flight,  control  and 
data  i¥?w""'*^**~"  and  research  and  pro- 
gram management;  or  <3)  which  has  not 
been  presented  to  either  of  the  specified 
congressional  committees. 

Dedares  that  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress that  It  la  in  the  national  interest  that 
eoorfderatlan  be  glv«i  to  geographical  dis- 
tribution of  Federal  research  funds  when- 
ever feasible,  and  that  NASA  should  explore 
ways  of  doing  so. 

Authorises  the  Inspector  General  of 
NASA  to  administer  to  or  take  from  any 
person  an  oath,  affirmation,  or  affidavit 
whenever  necessary  in  performing  functions 
ssBlgnril  by  the  Inspector  General  Act  of 
ItTS.  and  to  designate  Investigators  or  other 
employeea  to  do  so. 

Am—iHg  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Act  of  19M  to  provide  that  any  inven- 
tion made  or  used  in  outer  space,  after  the 
effective  date  of  this  act.  on  a  space  vehicle 
undn^  UA  Jurisdlctimi  or  control  shall  be 
considered  made  or  used  in  the  United 
States  for  purposes  of  Federal  law  relating 
to  patents  and  inventions. 

Provides  that  the  authorization  for  the 
space  shuttle  includes  provision  for  (1)  pro- 
duction of  a  fleet  of  four  space  shuttle  or- 
Uten,  Including  structural  and  component 
spares;  and  (2)  production  readiness  for  a 
fifth  orbtter  vehicle. 

Amends  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  Authorization  Act, 
IMS  to  extend  by  six  months  the  deadline 
tttt  wihmlsslon.  to  the  President  and  speci- 
fied congressional  committees  by  the  Na- 
tional Commissicm  on  Sgrnet,  of  a  long  range 
Idan  for  VA.  civIUan  space  activity. 

Directs  the  Administrator,  within  90  days 
of  the  enactment  of  this  act.  to:  (1)  review 
recnmmmdatlons  of  the  President's  Private 
Sector  Survey  on  Cost  Control:  and  (2) 
submit  a  report  to  medfied  congressional 
offloeri  and  committees  on  the  implementa- 
tion status  of  each  of  such  recommenda- 
tions which  affect  NASA  and  are  within  the 
Administrator's  authority  and  controL 

Directs  the  Administrator  to  initiate  an 
Immediate  feasibility  study  and  such  plan- 
ning efforts  as  may  be  necessary  to  ensure  a 
ttmdy  flight  opportunity  for  a  physically 
disabled  American. 

Title  It  SSivtfU  Pricing  Policy  for  Com- 
mercial and  Foreign  C/aer>— Directs  the  Ad- 


ministrator to  charge  each  commercial  or 
foreigji  uaer  of  the  Space  Transportation 
System  (STS),  as  reimbiu-aement.  a  pro  rata 
poiCion  of  an  amount  equal  to  the  sum  of 
tho  average  additive  cost  of  a  flight,  plus  a 
capital  recovery  charge  for  a  flight.  Pro- 
vidts  that  such  amount  shall  not  exceed  the 
average  operating  cost  of  a  dedicated  com- 
mercial flight  of  STS. 

Authorized  the  Administrator  to  reduce 
such  charge  for  any  such  user  (but  not 
below  the  user's  pro  rata  portion  of  the  av- 
erage additive  cost  of  a  flight)  as  necessary 
to  achieve:  (1)  preservation  of  U.S.  teader- 
ship  in  space  research,  technology,  and  de- 
velapment:  (2)  efficient  use  of  STS;  (3)  a 
long-range  great  increase  in  commercial 
space  activities;  and  (4)  enhancement  of  the 
UjS.  position  in  international  competition  in 
providing  space  transportation  services  and 
capabilities. 

Directs  the  Administrator,  for  purposes  of 
this  title,  to  assume  24  flights  per  year  of 
8T$. 

Authorizes  the  Administrator  to  set  a 
lower  charge  or  provide  no-cost  flights  for 
any  such  user  who  is  involved  in  research 
and  development  programs  with  NASA. 

Provides  that  this  title  shall  apply  to  STS 
flints  during  fiscal  years  1989  through 
1901. 

Title  III:  Office  of  Commercial  Space 
Transportation— Amends  the  Commercial 
Space  Launch  Act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  fiscal  year  1986  to  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  to  carry  out  such  Act  (which 
provides  for  licensing  and  liability  insurance 
requirements  for  commercial  space 
launches). 

Hibllc  Law  99-171  (H.R.  3235)— Decem'^r 
9,1985. 

A  bUl  to  authorize  the  Administrator  of 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration to  accept  title  to  the  Mississippi 
Technology  Transfer  Center  to  be  con- 
strgcted  by  the  State  of  Mississippi  at  the 
National  Space  Technologies  Laboratories 
in  Hancock  County,  Mississippi. 

Digest:  Authorizes  the  Administrator  of 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admln- 
istmtion  to  accept  title  to  the  Mississippi 
Technology  Transfer  Center  to  be  con- 
strvcted  by  the  State  of  Mississippi  at  the 
National  Space  Technologies  Lalx>ratories 
in  Hancock  County,  Mississippi.  Authorizes 
the  Administrator,  subject  to  the  availabil- 
ity of  appropriations  to  enter  Into  an  agree- 
ment about  the  Center  with  the  Governor 
of  Mississippi  in  accordance  with  specified 
provisions  of  the  Mississippi  General  Laws 
of  1985. 

n-ovides  that  this  act  does  not  authorize 
the  enactment  of  new  budget  authority  for 
a  fkcal  year  before  fiscal  year  1987. 

P.L.  99-252  (S.  1574)— February  27.  1986. 

A  bill  to  provide  for  public  education  con- 
cerning the  health  consequences  of  using 
smokeless  tol>acco  products. 

Digest:  Compre/ieruive  Smokeless  Tobacco 
Health  Edvcation  Act  of  1986— Directs  the 
Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Services  to 
establish  and  carry  out  a  program  to  inform 
the  public  of  any  dangers  to  human  health 
resulting  from  the  use  of  smokeless  tobacco 
products.  Directs  the  Secretary  to:  (1)  devel- 
op educational  programs  and  materials  and 
public  service  announcements  respecting 
the  dangers  to  human  health  from  the  use 
of  smokeless  tobacco;  (2)  make  such  pro- 
grams, materials  and  announcements  avail- 
able to  States,  local  governments,  school 
systems,  and  other  entities;  (3)  conduct  and 
support  research  on  the  effect  of  smokeless 
tobacco  on  human  health;  and  (4)  collect. 


analyze  and  disseminate  Information  and 
studies  Oh  smokeless  tobacco  and  health. 

Permltg  the  Secretary  to  provide  technical 
assistance  and  make  grants  to  States  to 
assist  in  the  develoimient  and  distribution 
of  educgUonal  programs,  materials,  and 
public  sflrvice  axmotuicements  on  the  dan- 
gers to  human  health  from  the  use  of 
sm(Aele«  tobacco,  and  to  establish  18  as 
the  minimum  age  for  p«u%haslng  smokeless 
tobacco. 

Requires  specified  warning  labels  on  all 
smokele9  tobacco  products  and  advertise- 
ments. Directs  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion (FTC)  to  promulgate  regulations  to  im- 
plement this  act  within  180  days.  Requires 
manufacturers,  packagers,  and  importers  of 
smokeles  tobacco  products  to  annually  pro- 
vide the  Secretary  with  a  list  of  the  ingredi- 
ents added  to  tobacco,  and  a  specification  of 
the  quantity  of  nicotine  contained  in  each 
product.  Provides  for  confidentiality  of  such 
information.  Declares  that  the  failure  to 
comply  with  provlsioiis  of  this  act  shall  be  a 
misdemeanor.  Grants  district  courts  of  the 
United  States  Jtuisdlction  and  injunctive 
power  to  prevent  and  restrain  violations  of 
this  act. 

Requires  each  manufacturer,  packager,  or 
Importer  of  smokeless  tobacco  to  submit  a 
compliance  plan  to  the  FTC.  Imposes  a  ban 
on  smokeless  tobacco  advertising  on  any 
medium  of  electronic  communication  sub- 
ject to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  (FCC),  effective 
sU  months  after  enactment  of  this  act. 

Requires  a  report  to  the  Congress  on  Jan- 
uary 11,  1987,  and  biennially  thereafter,  by 
the:  (1)  Secretary  concerning  smokeless  to- 
bacco and  health  and,  as  appropriate,  on 
the  health  effects  of  ingredients  added  to 
smokelegB  tobacco;  and  (2)  FTC  concerning 
a  descriiltion  of  current  marketing  practices 
associated  with  smokeless  tobacco  products. 

Amemk  the  Federal  Food.  Drug,  and  Cos- 
metic A(ft  to  exempt  alcohol-containing  con- 
fectionery from  being  considered  adulterat- 
ed if  it  is  Introduced  into  interstate  com- 
merce for  sale  In  a  State  which  permits  Its 
sale. 

Sets  fcrth  the  effective  dates  for  the  vari- 
ous provisions  of  this  act  and  makes  the 
warning  provisions  effective  one  year  after 
enactment  of  this  act. 

Provides  that  the  provisions  of  this  act  re- 
lating to  smokeless  tobacco  statements  shall 
preempt  any  other  Federal,  State,  or  local 
requirement. 

P.L.  9»~272  (H.R.  3128)-April  7,  1986. 

A  bill  to  make  changes  In  spending  and 
revenue  provisions  for  purposes  of  deficit  re- 
duction and  program  Improvement,  consist- 
ent with  the  budget  process. 

Digest:  (of  those  provisions  under  the  ju- 
risdiction of  the  Commerce  Committee). 

Consokdated  Omnibus  Budget  Reconcilia- 
tion Act  of  19K. 

Title  IV:  Transportation  and  Related  Pro- 
grams—Subtitle A:  Railroads— Amtrak  Reau- 
thorization Act  of  i9SS— Amends  the  Rail 
Passenger  Service  Act  to  authorize  appro- 
priaUona  for  the  National  Railroad  Passen- 
ger Conwratlon  (Amtrak)  for  FY  1986 
through  1988. 

Requifes  that  certain  appropriated  funds 
designated  by  Amtrak  for  nonoperatlonal 
capital  projects  be  used  to  maintain  Am- 
trak's  rail  system  operations  at  the  level  In 
effect  o*  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act 
(unless  funds  are  otherwise  available  to 
maintain  such  operations  at  sulntantially 
the  same  level  of  service). 

Amends  the  RaQ  Passenger  Service  Act  to 
provide    that    preferred    stodc    issued    by 


Amtrak  to  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
In  return  for  Federal  financial  assistance 
shall  be  deemed  to  have  been  issued  as  of 
the  date  that  Amtrak  received  such  assist- 
ance (thus  allowing  Amtrak  to  take  advan- 
tage of  a  certain  depreciation  allowance). 

Permits  Amtrak  to  participate  in  the  con- 
tract air  program  administered  by  the  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration  in  markets 
where  service  provided  by  Amtrak  is  com- 
petitive (thus  Including  Amtrak  among  the 
competitors  for  the  Federal  employee  travel 
market). 

Sets  February  15  as  the  annual  deadline 
for  Amtrak  to  submit  specified  data  to  the 
Congress. 

Repeals  the  requirement  that  Amtrak 
enter  Into  Industry-wide  rail  carrier  agree- 
ments regarding  the  operation  of  si>eclal 
and  charter  trains  between  specific  routes. 

Authorizes  the  Comptroller  General  to 
conduct  annual  audits  of  Amtrak  activities 
(thus  making  such  audits  discretionary  in- 
stead of  mandatory). 

Repeals  Title  VII  of  the  Rail  Passenger 
Service  Act  which  provides  for  federally 
guaranteed  emergency  financial  assistance 
to  enable  railroads  to  enter  into  operating 
contracts  with  Amtrak. 

Amends  the  Railroad  Revitalization  and 
Regulatory  Reform  Act  of  1976  to  repeal 
the  requirement  that  Amtrak  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  submit  annual  re- 
ports to  the  Congress  regarding  revenues 
and  ridership  of  the  Northeast  Corridor  Im- 
provement Project. 

Amends  the  Rail  Passenger  Service  Act  to 
repeal  the  requirement  that  Amtrak  estab- 
lish a  Performance  Evaluation  Center. 

Requires  Amtrak  to  set  a  goal,  beginning 
in  FY  1986.  of  recovering  at  least  61  percent 
of  its  operating  costs  from  its  revenues  (cur- 
rently the  statutory  goal  is  to  recover  50 
percent  of  operating  costs  from  revenues). 

Requires  Amtrak  and  representatives  of 
Amtrak  employees  to  negotiate  changes  In 
existing  agreements  that  will  result  in  cost 
savings  to  Amtrak.  and  requires  the  results 
of  such  negotiations  to  be  reported  to  the 
Congress  within  a  specified  time. 

Prohibits  Amtrak  from  reducing  the  fre- 
quency of  service  on  any  line  which,  on  May 
1.  1985.  had  three  or  fewer  trains  operating 
per  week. 

Amends  the  Regional  Rail  Reorganization 
Act  of  1973  to  require  the  Railroad  Retire- 
ment Board  to  issue  a  warning  to  any  rail- 
road which  falls  to  notify  the  Board  of  Job 
vacancies.  Establishes  a  civil  penalty  to  be 
imposed  upon  a  railroad  which  is  found 
guilty  of  two  or  more  failures  to  notify  the 
Board  of  Job  vacancies.  Extends  from  four 
years  to  six  years  the  expiration  date  of  the 
central  register  of  railroad  employment 
maintained  by  the  Board. 

Amends  the  Rail  Passenger  Service  Act  to 
provide  for  Amtrak  auto-ferry  service  of  un- 
occupied vehicles  when  space  is  available. 

Amends  the  Rail  Passenger  Service  Act  to 
authorize  Amtrak  to  discontinue  commuter 
train  service  which  does  not  meet  the  avoid- 
able loss  per  passenger  mile  criterion  for 
short  distance  trains  unless  the  affected 
State  agrees  to  ensure  that  such  criterion 
will  be  met. 

States  that  a  Joint  congressional  resolu- 
tion shall  be  the  congressional  oversight 
mechanism  for  any  changes  proposed  by 
Amtrak  to  Its  Route  and  Service  criteria. 

Eliminates  the  passenger  mUe  per  train 
mile  criterion  for  Amtrak  route  service. 

Amends  the  Northeast  Rail  Service  Act  of 
1981  to  prohibit  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commiaaion  from  allowing  cross  subsidiza- 


tion between  Intercity  and  commuter  rail 
passenger  service  in  the  Commission's  reso- 
lution of  Northeast  Corridor  cost  disputes 
involving  non-Amtrak  commuter  authorities 
and  freight  railroads. 

Amends  the  Northeast  Rail  Service  Act  of 
1981  to  repeal  the  requirement  that  the 
Commission  determine  within  a  s{>ecified 
time  a  costing  methodology  for  compensa- 
tion to  Amtrak  by  Conrail  for  certain  rail 
freight  service  over  the  Northeast  Corridor. 

Amends  the  Rail  Passenger  Service  Act  to 
reduce  from  180  days  to  120  days  the  period 
within  which  the  Commission  must:  (1)  re- 
solve rail  service  compensation  disputes:  and 
(2)  modify  the  criteria  used  by  the  Commis- 
sion in  determining  Amtrak's  compensation 
for  use  of  the  Northeast  Corridor  by  freight 
railroads  and  commuter  authorities. 

Authorizes  appropriations  for  FY  1986 
through  1988  for  local  rail  service  assist- 
ance. Declares  that  no  funds  are  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  for  any  period  after  FY 
1988. 

Subtitle  B:  Highway  Programs— Amends 
the  Highway  Improvement  Act  of  1982  to 
reduce  highway  apportionments  for  the  pri- 
mary system.  Amends  the  Highway  Safety 
Act  of  1982  to  reduce  apportionments  for 
bridge  replacement  and  rehabilitation. 
Amends  the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of 
1978  to  reduce  highway  apportionments  for 
resuriacing.  reconstructing,  rehabilitating, 
and  restoring  routes  on  the  National  System 
of  Interstate  and  Defense  Highways.  Directs 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation  (the  Secre- 
tary) to  determine  apportionment  adjust- 
ments based  on  such  reductions  on  the  first 
day  following  the  effective  date  of  this  Act. 

Sets  an  obligation  ceiling  for  FY  1986 
through  1988  for  Federal-aid  highways  and 
highway  safety  reconstruction  programs. 
Specifies  exceptions.  Provides  guidelines  for 
FY  1986  through  1988  for:  (1)  the  distribu- 
tion of  obligational  authority;  and  (2)  the 
redistribution  of  unused  obligation  author- 
ity. 

Increases  from  $30,000,000  to  $55,000,000 
the  amount  of  emergency  reUef  which  the 
Secretary  Is  authorized  to  expend  for  natu- 
ral disasters  or  catastrophic  failures  occur- 
Ing  In  any  State  in  1985. 

Directs  the  Secretary  to  permanently 
withhold  ten  percent  of  highway  funds  ap- 
portionments from  any  State  which  does 
not  have  in  effect  a  permanent  21-year-old 
minimum  drinking  age  on  the  first  day  of 
fiscal  year  1989.  Deems  a  State  to  be  in  com- 
pliance with  the  21-year-old  national  mini- 
mum drinking  age  requirement  If  such  State 
has  enacted  a  law  within  a  specified  time 
period  which  allows  persons  under  21  who 
had  the  right  to  drink  under  previous  law  to 
retain  their  legal  drinking  age  status. 

Amends  the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of 
1978  to  provide  that  funds  which  exceed  the 
amounts  needed  for  certain  bridge  demon- 
stration projects  shall  be  available  to  imple- 
ment certain  state-of-the-art  bridge  technol- 
ogy demonstration  projects  In  Ohio.  Re- 
quires the  Secretary  to  report  to  the  Con- 
gress regarding  the  results  of  using  such 
technology. 

Title  V:  Corporation  for  Public  Broadcast- 
ing and  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion—Amends the  Communications  Act  of 
1934  to  authorize  appropriations  for  FY 
1986  through  1988  to  be  used  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  to  assist  in  the  planning 
and  construction  of  public  telecommunica- 
tions facilities.  Repeals  a  provision  that  re- 
quires 75  percent  of  the  funds  appropriated 
for  such  purposes  In  a  fiscal  year  to  be  avail- 
able to  extend  delivery  of  public  telecom- 


munications services  to  areas  not  receiving 
such  services.  Authorises  appropriatfaxis.  to 
match  up  to  a  q>ecified  amount  of  non-Fed- 
eral contributions  to  pubUc  broadcasting  en- 
tities, for  the  PubUc  Broadcasting  Fund  for 
FY  1987  through  1990.  Repeals  a  provision 
that  requires  that  a  specified  portion  of  tlie 
amount  made  available  to  the  Corporation 
for  Public  Broadcasting  from  the  Fund  be 
earmarked  for  expenses  of  research,  train- 
ing, technical  assistance,  engineering,  in- 
structional support,  and  the  payment  of  in- 
terest on  indebtedness. 

Repeals  provisions  requiring  a  public  tele- 
communications entity  to  refund  to  the  Cor- 
poration for  Public  Broadcasting  an  amount 
of  Federal  funds  equal  to  the  amount  of  any 
unrelated  business  Income  tax  paid  by  such 
entity. 

Authorizes  appropriations  for  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  for  FY  1986 
and  1987.  Extends  the  effectiveness  of  provi- 
sions concerning  the  reimbursement  of 
travel  expenses  of  Commission  officers  or 
employees  through  FY  1987. 

Changes  the  deadline  for  the  Commis- 
sion's annual  report  to  the  Congress  from 
January  31  to  March  31. 

Sets  forth  a  schedule  for  charges  to  be  im- 
plemented and  assessed  by  the  Commiaaion 
for  specified  administrative  services.  Directs 
the  Commission  to  review  and  adjust  such 
charges  (in  certain  increments)  every  two 
years  to  reflect  changes  in  the  Consumer 
Price  Index.  Exempts  from  such  charges 
specified  radio  public  services.  Permits  the 
Commission  to:  (1)  dismiss  any  application 
or  other  filing  for  failure  to  pay  any  charge 
in  a  timely  manner;  and  (2)  waive  or  defer 
payment  of  a  charge  to  promote  the  public 
interest. 

Title  VI:  Maritime,  Coastal  Zone,  and  Re- 
lated Programs— Subtitle  A:  Boating  Safett 
fund— Transfers  a  specified  amount  from 
the  Boat  Safety  Account  to  t>e  used  by  the 
department  in  which  the  C^oast  Guard  is  op- 
erating for  various  Coast  Guard  activities. 

Subtitle  B:  NOAA  Nautical  and  Aeronauti- 
cal Products— Revises  generally  provisions 
concerning  the  sale  by  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  of  nautical  and  aeronautical 
products  created  or  published  by  the  Na- 
tional Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administra- 
tion (NOAA). 

Subtitle  C:  Foreign  Fishing  Permit  Fees- 
Amends  the  Magnuson  Fishery  Conserva- 
tion and  Management  Act  to  revise  provi- 
sions concerning  payment  to  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  of  fishing  fees  by  the  owners 
or  operators  of  foreign  fishing  vessels  oper- 
ating within  the  fishery  conservation  zone 
of  the  United  SUtes. 

Subtitle  D:  Amendments  to  the  Coastal 
Zone  Management  Act— Coastal  Zone  Man- 
agement Reauthorization  Act  of  19SS— 
Amends  the  Coastal  Zone  Management  Act 
to  phase-down  the  Federal  share  of  the  de- 
velopment, implementation,  and  operation 
of  coastal  zone  management  programs  from 
80  percent  to  50  percent  over  a  three-year 
period.  Directs  any  State  receiving  Federal 
funds  to  promptly  notify  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  of  any  proposed  program 
changes.  Requires  the  Secretary  to  notify 
the  State  of  its  approval  or  disapproval  to 
such  changes  within  30  days  of  notice  from 
the  State  of  such  proposed  changes. 

Establishes  the  National  Estuarlne  Re- 
serve Research  System  (the  System).  Au- 
thorizes the  Secretary  to  designate  an  estu- 
arlne area  as  a  national  estuarlne  research 
reserve  upon  certain  findings.  Requires  the 
Secretary  to  develop  guidelines  for  research 
within  the  System.  Requires  the  Secretary 
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to  pramote  and  ooonllnate  the  utlllntloD  of 
AutlMitaB  the  Secretary  to 
I  granta  to  ooaital  Statea  for  aoquisiUon 
Elan  of  audi  raaanrM  or  to  a  coaital 
ottwr  entity  to  aupport  research 
aod  Bonttavtav  within  a  reoerve.  Seta  pre- 
tmmnt  grant  IbaJta.  Dlreeta  the  Secretary 
to  r— *~****"T  etaluate  the  operation  and 
manacaBMnt  of  each  reaervc  and  Its  re- 
— TCh  Authorlna  the  Secretary  to  suspend 
a  II1IIII  fran  elicitailtty  for  financial  aaaist- 
anea  or  withdiaw  Ita  tipiignatlwi  as  a  na- 
tional rMeire  upon  certain  findings.  Out- 
Unee  information  to  be  tnclinWI  In  annual 
leporta  cmawi  ntng  such  reaerves. 

Rcpeala  Pederal  provisions  which  estab- 
Uah:  (1)  reaeareh  and  technical  assistance 
granta  for  eoaotal  aone  management:  and  (2> 
the  Ooaatal  Zone  Management  Advisory 
Committee  and  certain  other  positions. 

Adjoata  the  authortiation  of  appropria- 
tkaoB  for  admtnisttattve  grants  to  States  for 
eoostal  rcaouroea  management  prognuns 
and  for  the  eatahUahmoit  of  national  estua- 
rine  aanetuariea. 

aubnOt  X:  National  Oceanic  ami  Atmoa- 
sKtrie  ildiRiiitetTvMon— Authorizes  appro- 
priattana  to  the  Department  of  Commerce 
for  tiaeal  yean  19W  and  1987  to  enable  the 
Hathmal  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Adminis- 
tration  to  carry  out  specified  functions 
during  audi  period. 

AiMUIe  r:  MaHne  Protection.  Raearch, 
vnd  StMetMttfiu  Act  ilmendmenb— Makes 
varioaa  amendments  to  the  Marine  Protec- 
tkm.  Reaeareh.  and  Sanctuaries  Act  of  1972 
fonwiming  reporta,  reaeareh  requirements. 
and  regknal  managemmt  plans  under  such 
Act.  Authoriiea  appropriations  tmder  such 
Act  for  fiscal  years  1M6  and  1987. 

SubtiiU  Q:  National  Ocean  Pollution 
nanniiw  Act  Amendments— Amends  the  Na- 
tional Oecan  Pollution  Planning  Act  of  1978 
to  add  aa  a  purpoae  of  such  Act  to  provide 
for  the  effective  coordination  of  research 
concerning  the  environmental  quality  of  the 
Oreat  Lalcea.  the  Cheaapealw  Bay,  Puget 
Sound,  and  other  estuaries  of  national  sig- 
nificance. 

Brtablishea  within  NCAA  the  National 
Ocean  PiMutlon  Program  Office.  Outlines 
various  organisation  aspects  for  such  Office. 

Directs  the  Administrator  of  NOAA  to 
ensure  that  flndingB  and  Information  con- 
cerning Great  Lakes  ocean  pollution  re- 
aeareh aetivitiea  are  properly  disseminated 
to  the  Federal  Government  and  to  SUte 

AuthoriKs  appropriations  under  the  Na- 
tional Ocean  Pollutirai  Planning  Act  of  1978 
for  flscal  years  1966  and  1987. 

SnbntU  H:  Weather  Modification— K\i- 
thoriaea  appropriations  under  "An  Act  to 
provide  for  the  reporting  of  weather  modifi- 
cation activities  to  the  Federal  Govem- 
ment"  for  FT  1986  through  1988.  Directs 
the  Administrator  of  NOAA  to  talie  such  ac- 
tions to  ensure  the  future  availability  and 
uaefnlneaw  of  ocean  satellite  daU  to  the 
maritime  community. 

Rcstitets  the  awarding  of  contracts  by  the 
NOAA  for  the  performances  of  any  com- 
mereial  aetivitiea  until  certain  reporting  re- 
quirements have  l>een  met. 

Amends  the  Natitmal  Climate  Program 
Act  to  revise  provisions  concerning  the  es- 
tatolialuBent  and  functions  of  the  Climate 
Program  Policy  Board. 

Amends  Federal  law  to  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  to  establish  the  terms 
of  any  cooperative  agreements  entered  into 
by  the  NOAA  for  mapping  and  charting  sur- 
veys. 

SubttUU  I:  Maritime  AuOiorizationa—KyjL- 
thorlna  appropriations  to  the  Department 


of  Transportation  for  FT  1986  for  specified 
acttvltlea.  including  ftmds  for  the  Federal 
Maritime  Commission. 

YlUe  Vni:  Outer  Continental  Shelf  and 
Related  Proffram*— Outer  Continental  Shelf 
Lattdi  Act  Amendment*  of  i  985— Authorizes 
affected  coastal  States  and  localities  to  use 
certain  mineral  resources  leasing  receipts 
(derived  from  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf) 
to  mitigate  adverse  economic  and  environ- 
mental effects  related  to  the  development 
of  such  resources. 

Amends  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf 
Laads  Act  (OCS  Lands  Act)  to  require  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  provide  speci- 
fied information  to  the  Governor  of  any 
coastal  State  within  whose  seaward  three- 
mile  boundaries  lie  lands  for  which  lease 
nominations  are  being  solicited  by  the  Sec- 
retary. Requires  such  Secretary  to  deposit 
into  a  separate  Treasury  account  all  reve- 
nues derived  from  any  Federal  tract  lease 
(issued  after  September  18.  1979)  lying 
wholly  within  such  seaward  boundary  of 
any  coastal  State  (except  Alaska,  in  whose 
case  revenues  shall  be  deposited  from  lands 
lying  partially  within  three  nauticaJ  miles  of 
its  seaward  boundaries  until  seven  years 
from  the  date  of  certain  boundary  dispute 
settlements).  Excludes  from  such  mandato- 
ry deposit  Federal  Income  and  windfall  prof- 
its taxes. 

Sets  guidelines  for  the  disposition  of:  (1) 
common  potentially  hydrocarbon-bearing 
areas  underlying  Federal  and  coastal  State 
boundaries;  (2)  lease  sale  revenues  involved 
in  boundary  disputes  between  the  United 
Staites  and  a  coastal  State  where  the  reve- 
nues are  from  tracts  lying  wholly  or  partial- 
ly within  three  nautical  miles  of  the  sea- 
ward boundary  of  the  State:  and  (3)  revenue 
distribution  derived  from  federally-leased 
tracts  to  certain  designated  coastal  States. 

Amends  the  Submerged  Lands  Act  to  pro- 
vide that  any  boundary  between  a  State  and 
the  United  States  which  has  been  fixed 
under  a  final  Supreme  Court  decree  shall 
remain  immobilized  under  such  decree. 

Riblic  Law  99-307  (HJl.  739)— May  19. 
1986. 

A  bill  relating  to  the  documentation  of 
the  vessel  Marilyn  to  be  employed  in  the 
coastwise  trade. 

Digest:  Makes  certain  technical  revisions 
to  various  Federal  laws  relating  to  the  oper- 
ations and  activities  of  the  U.S.  Coast 
Guard  (including  revising  the  definition  of 
"passenger",  providing  for  Coast  Guard  in- 
spection of  steam  yachts,  and  allowing  for 
certain  actions  during  sea  rescues). 

Etxtends  until  November  1,  1993,  the  ex- 
emption from  certain  fire  safety  require- 
ments for  vessels  which  were  in  operation 
before  January  1,  1968,  and  operate  only  on 
the  Inland  rivers  of  the  United  States.  Re- 
quires the  owner  or  operator  of  any  exempt- 
ed vessel  to  notify  prospective  passengers  of 
its  noncompliance  with  such  fire  safety  re- 
quirements, and  prohibits  the  owner  or  op- 
erator from  waiving  liability  for  any  loss 
due  to  fire  caused  by  the  owner's  or  opera- 
tor's negligence. 

Gives  the  master  of  a  documented  vessel 
the  same  lien  for  wages  and  the  same  priori- 
ty as  any  other  seaman  serving  on  the 
vesel. 

Authorizes  the  Coast  Guard  to  acquire  a 
site  on  the  State  pier  in  New  Bedford,  Mas- 
sa(4iusetts,  for  specified  construction.  Au- 
thorizes the  Coast  Guard,  begirming  in  FT 
1966,  to  use  appropriated  funds  for  con- 
struction on  such  State  pier. 

Declares  Lawyer's  Ditch  in  NewarlL.  New 
Jemey,  to  be  a  nonnavigable  waterway. 


Authorises  the  Coast  Guard  to  contract 
with  a  municipal  utility  to  provide  electrici- 
ty to  a  Coast  Guard  facility  within  a  speci- 
fied Coaat  Guard  district  in  Alaska. 

Dedanes  a  certain  section  of  Bayou  La- 
fourche, Ttiibodaux.  Louisiana,  to  lie  a  non- 
navigable  waterway. 

Authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the  depart- 
ment in  wtiich  the  Coast  Guard  is  operat- 
ing, notwiUistanding  certain  registry  re- 
quirements, to  issue  certificates  of  documen- 
tation to  specified  vessels.  Limits  the  oper- 
ation of  two  such  vessels  to  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

Revise*  a  Federal  drug  law  enforcement 
provision  to  redefine  the  term  "arrange- 
ment" as  such  word  relates  to  illegal  drug 
transactions  made  aboard  or  in  connection 
with  a  seagoing  vessel. 

Authorizes  the  Coast  Guard  to  enter  into 
a  cost-sl^ring  arrangement  with  the  city  of 
Cape  BSgy.  New  Jersey,  for  specified  high- 
way congtruction. 

Amends  Federal  law  relating  to  the  towing 
of  foreign  vessels  in  U.S.  ports. 

Reviaea  the  definition  of  "common  carri- 
er" for  purposes  of  Federal  law  relating  to 
foreign  ocean  commerce,  and  defines  the 
term  "chemical  parcel-tanker"  for  such  pur- 
poses. 

Directs  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  to 
permit  three  specified  vessels  to  be  scrapped 
in  the  fgreign  market,  under  certain  condi- 
tions. Agthorizes  two  specified  vessels  to  be 
sold  to  a  foreign  purchaser,  under  certain 
conditions. 

PubUc  Law  99-334  (S.  2179)— June  6,  1986. 

A  bill  to  amend  the  Communications  Act 
of  1934  to  provide  for  the  reduction  In  the 
term  of  office  of  members  of  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission,  and  for  other 
purpose*. 

Digest:  Amends  the  Communications  Act 
of  1934  to  reduce  the  term  of  office  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission from  seven  to  five  years.  Specifies 
exceptions  for  terms  of  current  members 
and  adjusts  two  terms  so  that  one  term  will 
expire  in  1989  and  the  other  will  expire  in 
1990 

Public  Law  99-359  (S.  2180)— July  8,  1986. 

A  bill  to  authorize  appropriations  for  ac- 
tivities gnder  the  Federal  Fire  Prevention 
and  Control  Act  of  1974. 

Digest:  Amends  the  Federal  Fire  Preven- 
tion and  Control  Act  of  1974  to  authorize 
appropriations  for  FT  1987. 

Amends  the  Uniform  Time  Act  of  1966  to 
start  daylight  savings  time  the  first  Sunday 
in  April  rather  than  the  last  Sunday  of 
April.  Continues  a  State's  right  to  preempt 
such  time  changes. 

Direct*  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  to  make  necessary  adjustments 
ui  the  operation  of  daytime  standard  ampli- 
tude modulation  broadcast  stations. 

Public  Law  99-382  (S.  1073)— August  14. 
1986. 

A  bill  to  amend  the  Stevenson-Wydler 
Technology  Innovation  Act  of  1980  for  the 
purpose  of  improving  the  availability  of 
Japanese  science  and  engineering  literature 
in  the  United  States,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

Digest;  Japanese  Technical  Literature  Act 
of  7  98&— Amends  the  Stevenson-Wydler 
Technology  Iimovation  Act  of  1980  to  direct 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  establish  a 
program  to:  (1)  monitor  Japanese  technical 
activities  and  developments;  (2)  consult  with 
businesses,  professional  societies,  and  librar- 
ies In  the  United  States  on  their  needs  for 
Information  on  Japanese  developments  in 
technology  and  eni^neering;  (3)  acquire  and 


translate  selected  Japanese  technical  re- 
ports and  documents  that  may  be  of  value 
to  Federal  agencies  and  to  businesses  and 
researchers  in  the  United  States;  and  (4)  co- 
ordinate with  other  Federal  agencies  to 
identify  significant  gaps  and  avoid  duplica- 
tion in  Federal  Government  efforts  to  ac- 
quire, translate,  index,  and  disseminate  Jap- 
anese technical  literature.  Directs  the  Secre- 
tary to  maintain  such  program.  Including  an 
office  In  Japan,  through  the  National  Tech- 
nical Information  Service  and  other  appro- 
priate offices  within  the  Department  of 
Commerce. 

Requires  that  such  acquisition  and  trans- 
lation of  Japanese  technical  reports  and 
docimients  be  performed  only  on  a  cost-re- 
imbursable basis.  Requires  thst  such  trans- 
lations l>e  performed  only  If  they  are  not 
otherwise  available  within  the  private  sector 
in  the  United  SUtes. 

Directs  the  Secretary,  beginning  in  1986, 
to  report  annually  on  Important  Japanese 
scientific  discoveries  and  technical  innova- 
tions In  areas  such  as  computers,  semicon- 
ductors, bloteciinology,  and  rotwtics  and 
manufacturing.  Directs  the  Secretary  to 
consult  with  professional  societies  and  busi- 
nesses in  the  United  States  in  preparing 
such  reports.  Authorizes  the  Secretary,  to 
the  extent  provided  in  advance  in  appropria- 
tion acts,  to  contract  with  private  organiza- 
tions to  acquire  and  translate  Information 
relevant  to  the  preparation  of  such  reports. 

Directs  the  Secretary  to  encourage  profes- 
sional societies  and  private  businesses  in  the 
United  States  to  increase  their  efforts  to  ac- 
quire, screen,  translate,  and  disseminate 
Japanese  technical  literature. 

Directs  the  Secretary  to  compile,  publish, 
and  disseminate  an  annual  directory  which 
lists:  (1)  all  programs  and  services  in  the 
United  States  that  collect,  abstract,  trans- 
late, and  distribute  Japanese  scientific  and 
technical  information;  and  (2)  all  transla- 
tions of  Japanese  tectmlcal  documents  per- 
formed by  Federal  agencies  in  the  preceed- 
ing  12  months  thai  are  available  to  the 
public. 

Directs  the  Secretary,  within  one  year 
after  the  enactment  of  this  act.  to  report  to 
the  Congress  on  Federal  activities  to  collect, 
abstract,  translate,  and  distribute  declassi- 
fied Japanese  scientific  and  technical  infor- 
mation. 

Authorizes  appropriations  to  carry  out 
this  act. 

Public  Law  99-383  (H.R.  4184)— August  21, 
1986. 

A  bill  to  authorize  appropriations  to  the 
National  Science  Foundation  for  the  fiscal 
years  1987  and  1988,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Digest:  National  Science  Foundation  Au- 
thorization Act  for  Fiacal  Year  f9«7— Au- 
thorizes appropriations  to  the  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation  (NSF)  for  FT  1987.  Lists 
categories  for  which  1987  funds  may  be 
made  available.  Limits  amounts  of  FT  1987 
funds  which  may  be  used  for  official  consul- 
tation, representation,  or  other  extraordi- 
nary expenses,  and  for  NSF  expenses  in- 
curred outside  the  United  States. 

Proliibits  the  transfer  of  funds  among  the 
listed  categories  from  exceeding  ten  percent 
imleas:  (1)  written  notice  is  given  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House,  the  President  of  the 
Senate,  and  the  appropriate  authorizing 
committees:  and  (2)  30  days  have  passed 
after  such  notice. 

Amends  the  National  Science  Foundation 
Act  of  1950  to  remove  from  the  list  of  re- 
aponstbilities  of  the  NSF  the  requirement  to 
maintain  a  current  register  of  scientific  and 
technical  personneL 


Removes  provisions  for  Assistant  Direc- 
tors of  NSF. 

Removes  the  limitation  that  requires  the 
NSF  to  only  award  scholarships  and  gradu- 
ate fellowsliips  for  scientific  study  or  work 
within  the  limits  of  funds  made  available 
specifically  for  such  purposes  pursuant  to 
appropriations  under  such  act. 

Adds  to  the  general  authority  of  the  NSF. 
during  the  five-year  period  beginning  on  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  act,  the  authority 
to  indemnify  grantees,  contractors,  and  sub- 
contractors associated  with  the  Ocean  Drill- 
ing Program. 

Establishes  a  task  force  on  women,  mi- 
norities, and  the  handicapped  in  science,  en- 
gineering, and  technology  In  the  Federal 
Government  and  in  federally  assisted  re- 
search programs.  Directs  the  task  force  to 
report  to  the  President,  the  Congress,  and 
each  participating  Federal  agency  by  De- 
cember 31,  1989.  Terminates  the  task  force 
on  January  31,  1990. 

Directs  the  President  to  report  to  the 
Congress  by  August  1.  1987.  on  any  action 
taken  or  proposed  to  be  taken  with  respect 
to  the  establishment  of  an  International 
Tear  of  the  Greenhouse  Effect  to  occur  in 
1991. 

Directs  the  Office  of  Science  and  Technol- 
ogy Policy  (the  Office)  to  study  critical 
problems  and  current  and  future  options  re- 
garding communications  networks  for  re- 
search computers,  including  supercom- 
puters, at  universities  and  Federal  research 
facilities  In  the  United  SUtes.  SeU  forth 
analyses  in  such  study. 

Requires  the  Office  to  report  to  the  Con- 
gress on  such  study:  (1)  within  one  year 
after  enactment  of  this  Act.  with  respect  to 
such  supercomputers;  and  (2)  within  two 
years  after  such  enactment,  with  respect  to 
such  research  computers. 

Repeals  title  IX  (Science  Information 
Service)  of  the  National  Defense  Education 
Act  of  1959. 

Public  Law  99-432  (H.R.  3358)— October  1. 
1986. 

A  bill  to  reauthorize  the  Atlantic  Striped 
Bass  Conservation  Act,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

Digest:  Amends  the  Atlantic  Striped  Bass 
Conservation  Act  to  include  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  the  Potomac  River  Fisheries 
Commission  as  coastal  States  and  the 
waters  within  their  Jurisdiction  as  coastal 
waters  for  purposes  of  the  act.  Defines  "At- 
lantic striped  bass." 

Directs  the  Atlantic  States  Marine  Fisher- 
ies Commission  (the  Commission),  during 
December  of  FT  1987  and  each  fiscal  year 
thereafter,  to  monitor  each  coastal  State's 
adoption  and  enforcement  of  such  Commis- 
sion's Striped  Bass  Plan.  Requires  the  Com- 
mission to  immediately  notify  the  Secretary 
of  Conunerce  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior of  any  State's  nonenforcement  of  such 
Plan.  Requires  the  Secretaries,  within  30 
days  after  receiving  such  notification  from 
the  Commission,  to  jointly  determine  that 
State's  compliance  with  the  Plan,  and,  if  the 
State  is  not  In  compliance,  to  Jointly  declare 
a  moratorium  on  Atlantic  striped  Imss  fish- 
ing within  that  State's  coastal  waters. 

Extends  the  authorization  of  appropria- 
tions under,  and  effective  date  of,  such  Act 
through  FT  1988. 

Extends  the  funding  of  certain  striped 
bass  population  studies  under  the  Anadro- 
mous  Fish  Conservation  Act  through  FT 
1988. 

Directs  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
transfer  to  the  State  of  Montana  all  rights. 
Utle.  and  interest  in  the  Miles  City  NaUonal 


FUh  Hatchery,  near  Miles  City.  Montana, 
such  property  to  be  used  scriely  for  fishery 
resources  maiug«nent  programs. 

PubUc  IM.W  99-435  (&  2703)— October  X 
1986. 

A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Aviation  Act 
of  1958  to  provide  that  prohibition  of  dis- 
crimination against  liandicapped  individuals 
shall  apply  to  air  carriers. 

Digest:  Air  Carrier  Acce**  Act  of  19S»— 
Amends  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1956  to 
prohibit  air  carriers  from  discriminating 
against  handicapped  persons. 

Directs  the  Secretaiy  of  Transportation  to 
promulgate  regulations  to  ensure  non-dis- 
criminatory treatment  of  such  persons. 

Public  Law  99-500  (HJ.  Res.  738>-Octo- 
ber  18.  1986. 

A  joint  resolution  malting  continuing  ap- 
propriations for  the  fiscal  year  1967,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

For  further  action  see  Public  Law  09-591 
signed  October  30,  1986  as  the  corrected  ver- 
sion of  Public  Law  99-500. 

Public  l*w  99-502  (HJl.  3773)— October 
20,  1986. 

A  bill  to  amend  the  Stevenson-Wydler 
Technology  Innovation  Act  of  1980  to  pro- 
mote technology  transfer  by  authorising 
Government-operated  laboratories  to  enter 
into  cooperative  research  agreements  and 
by  establishing  a  Federal  LalMratory  Con- 
sortium for  Technology  Transfer  wittiin  the 
National  Science  Foundation,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Digest:  Federal  Technolon  Trantfer  Act  of 
1986— Amends  the  Stevenson-Wydler  Tech- 
nology Innovation  Act  of  I960  to  authorise 
Federal  agencies,  subject  to  specified  condi- 
tions, to  permit  the  directors  of  their  Gov- 
ernment-operated Federal  laboratories  to: 
(1)  enter  into  cooperative  research  and  de- 
velopment agreements  with  other  Federal 
agencies.  State  or  local  governments,  indus- 
trial organizations,  industrial  development 
organizations,  public  and  private  founda^ 
tions,  nonprofit  organizations  including  uni- 
versities, licensees  of  Federal  inventions, 
and  other  persons;  and  (2)  negotiate  patent 
licensing  agreements.  Authorizes  Govern- 
ment-operated Federal  lalwratories.  under 
such  agreement  and  subject  to  specified 
conditions,  to:  (1)  accept  funds,  services,  and 
property  from  collatwrating  parties  and  pro- 
vide services  and  property  to  collaborating 
parties;  (2)  grant  patent  licenses  or  assign- 
ments, or  options.  In  any  subject  Invoition 
made  by  a  Federal  employee,  or  made  Joint- 
ly by  a  Federal  employee  and  an  employee 
of  the  collaborating  party,  and  to  retain 
such  rights  as  the  laboratory  deems  appro- 
priate; (3)  waive  any  right  of  ownership 
which  the  Federal  Government  may  have  to 
any  subject  invention  made  by  a  collaborat- 
ing party  or  such  party's  employee  under 
the  agreement;  and  (4)  to  the  extent  consist- 
ent with  applicable  agency  requirements, 
permit  employees  or  former  employees  of 
the  laboratory  to  participate  in  efforts  to 
commercialize  inventions  they  made  wtiile 
in  the  service  of  the  United  SUtes. 

Sets  forth  contract  considerations. 

Requires  Federal  agencies  to  make  sepa- 
rate determinations  of  the  missions  of  each 
of  their  latMratories,  for  purposes  of  cooper- 
ative research  and  development  agreemenU 

EsUbllshes  the  Federal  laboratory  Con- 
sortium for  Technology  Transfer,  seU  forth 
Consortium  duties  relating  to  the  commer- 
cial potential  of  new  technologies  generated 
by  Federal  laiwratory  research.  Includes 
among  such  duties  assisting  colleges,  univer- 
sities, businesses,  nonprofit  organisations. 
State  or  local  governments,  or  regional  orga- 
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Requires  providers  of  wire  communica- 
tlona.  landlords.  euHtodtans-  and  other  ner- 


Provides  for  the  Board  of  Directors  of 

Conrail.  SUtes  that  if  more  than  !U)  nerrvnt. 


by  the  appropriate  Secretary,  with  an  ex- 
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to  i<1i«nl«te 


to  artahltih  eoopentlrc  progmni 
and  eDoounge  tech- 
tnoatar  In  nich  areai  u  teehnolocy 
curriculum  deaisn. 
plannfait,    personnel 
pralecOaBa,  and  praducUvity  aaaen- 
nenU. 

DIracU  tbe  OnmuiUum  to  fumlab  infor- 
maUoB  ud  ptofida  technical  larittanpe.  but 
pnbiUti  tbe  OaoearthiiD  (ram  engaging  in 
tbe  dtaaet  tranafer  of  technology.  Provides 
that  each  VMeral  laboratory  or  agency 
abaD  traaafer  technolocy  directly  to  users 
or  n|Mea«ii>aH«ia  of  uaen,  but  not  to  the 


Requlrea  the  Director  of  the  National 
Bureau  of  Staadarda  to  provide  the  Cmuor- 
Uum  with  adnainiatratlve  servioes  on  a  reim- 
bunabie  baaia. 

Reqoliea  the  Chainnan  of  the  Consortium 
to  repott  »»«»»ii»iir  to  the  President  and  to 
tbe  appropriate  authorisation  and  appro- 
prtattai  oonmitteea  of  the  Congress  on  the 
Coaaorttum  and  other  apedfled  activities. 

Requirea  for  FT  1987  through  1991.  Fed- 
eral agenclea  to  tranafer  a  specified  portion 
of  the  reaeaich  and  development  budget  of 
ttaetar  laboiatariea  to  tbe  National  Bureau  of 
Standarda  for  uae  by  the  Consortium  In  c&r- 
ryiiw  out  tU  acttvitlea. 

Directa  the  Oonaortium  to  use  five  percent 
of  sodi  funds  to  establish  demonstration 
projects  in  technology  transfer. 

Makea  technology  transfer,  consistent 
with  TfirT*ir"  rfaponaH>^11^^s.  the  responsl- 
bOity  of  each  Federal  laboratory  science  and 
cngtneeTing  profeaatonal.  Requires  each 
Federal  labnvtory  director  to  ensure  that 
efforts  to  transfer  technology  are  consid- 
ered poaittvely  in  laboratory  Job  descrip- 
tiaoa,  employee  promotion  policies,  and 
evaluatioo  of  the  Job  performance  of  scien- 
tists and  engineers  in  the  laboratory. 

Requlrea  each  Federal  laboratory  with  200 
or  more  full-thne  scientific  and  engineering 
profaasknala  to  have  at  least  one  full-time 
equivalent  technology  transfer  position  as 
staff  for  its  Office  of  Research  and  Technol- 
ogy AppUcationa.  Requires  that  individuals 
fnilng  such  positions  be  included  in  the 
overall  labmratory /agency  management  pro- 
gram so  as  to  ensure  that  highly  competent 
tertinlcal  managers  are  full  participants  in 
the  technology  transfer  process. 

Abollahea  the  Center  for  the  UtUization  of 
Federal  Technology  and  transfers  its  func- 
ttoos  to  the  National  Technical  Information 
Service  (NTI8). 

Requires  Federal  agencies  to  report  annu- 
ally on  technology  transfer  efforts  in  their 
annual  budget  submission  to  the  Congress. 

Authorlaes  tbe  Secretary  of  Commerce  to: 
(1)  make  available  to  Interested  agencies  the 
expertise  of  the  Department  of  Commerce 
regarding  the  commercial  potential  of  in- 
ventions and  methods  and  options  for  com- 
merdaliaatitm  which  are  available  to  the 
Federal  laboratoriea.  Including  research  and 
development  of  limited  partnerships:  (2)  de- 
velop mod^l  provixicms  for  use  on  a  volun- 
tary basis  in  co(H>erative  research  and  devel- 
opment arrangements,  and  disseminate  such 
provisions  to  api»opriate  agency  and  labora- 
tory personnel:  and  (3)  furnish  advice  and 
aiilitsnce  to  Federal  agencies  concerning 
tbeir  cooperative  research  and  development 
efforta. 

Directs  the  Secretary  to  report  biennially 
to  the  President  and  the  Congress  on  the 
use  by  the  agrades  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
autboritlea  specified  in  the  act. 

Directs  the  Secretary,  within  one  year 
after  tbe  enactment  of  this  act;  to  report  to 
tbe  President  and  the  Congress  on:  (1)  any 


copyright  provisions  or  legal  or  other  bar- 
riers which  restrict  or  limit  the  transfer  of 
fe<krally  funded  computer  software  to  the 
private  sector  and  to  State  and  local  govern- 
ments and  their  agencies;  and  (2)  the  feasi- 
biUty  and  cost  of  compiling  and  maintaining 
a  ourrent  and  comprehensive  inventory  of 
all  federally  funded  training  software. 

Requires  Federal  agencies  which  expend 
certain  amounts  for  research  and  develop- 
ment to  establish  cash  awards  programs  to 
reward  their  scientific,  engineering,  and 
tectmical  personnel  for  inventions  or  other 
exsnplary  activities  relating  to  domestic 
technology  transfer. 

Sfcts  forth  rules  and  formulas  for  the  dis- 
tribution of  royalties  or  other  income  re- 
ceived by  Federal  agencies  from  the  licens- 
ing or  assignment  of  inventions  under  such 
agreements  under  this  act,  and  from  inven- 
tioas  of  Government-operated  Federal  lab- 
oratories licensed  under  provisions  of  Feder- 
al law  relating  to  domestic  and  foreign  pro- 
tection of  federally  owned  inventions,  or 
owaed  inventions,  or  under  any  other  provi- 
sioa  law.  Requires  P^ederal  agencies  to 
sulxnit  annually  to  the  appropriate  authori- 
zation and  appropriation  committees  of  the 
Congress  summaries  of  the  amount  of  royal- 
ties or  other  income  received  and  expendi- 
tures made  (including  inventor  awards) 
under  such  rules  and  formulas. 

Authorizes  Federal  agencies  to  transfer 
rigbts  of  ownership  to  an  Invention  under 
the  act  to  the  employee  inventor,  subject  to 
specified  conditions. 

Abolishes  the  National  Industrial  Tech- 
nology Board. 

Changes  references  to  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Industrial  Technology  to  the  as- 
sistant Secretary  for  Productivity,  Technol- 
ogy, and  Innovation. 

Renames  the  Centers  for  Industrial  Tech- 
nology as  Cooperative  Research  Centers. 

Public  Law  99-507  (H.R.  4212)— October 
12. 1986. 

A  bill  to  provide  for  the  reauthorization  of 
the  Deep  Seabed  Hard  Mineral  Resources 
Act.  and  for  other  purposes. 

Digest:  Z>eep  Seabed  Hard  Mineral  Re- 
sotpres  Reauthorization  Act  of  1986— 
Amends  the  Deep  Seabed  Hard  Mineral  Re- 
sources Act  to  authorize  appropriations  for 
FY  1987  through  1989. 

Public  Law  99-508  (H.R.  4952)— October 
21, 1986. 

A  bill  to  amend  title  18,  United  States 
Code,  with  respect  to  the  interception  of 
certain  communications,  and  other  forms  of 
surveillance,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Digest:  Electronic  Communications  Priva- 
cy Act  of  2986— Title  I:  Interception  of  Com- 
munications and  Related  Matters— Amends 
the  Federal  criminal  code  to  extend  the  pro- 
hibition against  the  unauthorized  intercep- 
tioD  of  conununications  to  include  specific 
types  of  electronic  communications. 
(Present  law  prohibits  the  interception  of 
wire  and  oral  communications  only.)  Speci- 
fies certain  exceptions  with  respect  to  elec- 
tronic communications.  Extends  such  prohi- 
bition to  the  communications  of  any  provid- 
er of  wire  or  electronic  communication  serv- 
ices. (Present  law  extends  only  to  communi- 
cations common  carriers.) 

rt-ovides  for  reduced  criminal  penalties 
where  the  unauthorized  access  to  the  elec- 
tronic communication  is  not  for  a  tortious 
or  illegal  purpose  or  private  commercial 
gain.  States  that  the  interception  of  certain 
satellite  transmissions  is  not  an  offense 
unless  it  is  for  the  purposes  of  direct  or  indi- 
rect commercial  advantage  or  private  finan- 
cial gain. 


Prohibits  any  person  or  entity  providing 
an  electlvnic  communication  service,  with 
specified  exceptions,  from  knowingly  divulg- 
ing the  Contents  of  any  communication  car- 
ried on  that  service. 

Allows  any  person  whose  wire,  oral,  or 
electronic  communication  is  intercepted,  dis- 
closed, tr  willfully  used  to  bring  a  civil 
action  to  recover  damages.  (Present  law 
allows  such  a  civil  action  only  for  the  inter- 
ception or  use  of  wire  or  oral  communica- 
tions.) Revises  the  amount  of  damages 
which  may  be  recovered  in  such  actions. 
Specifies  a  two-year  statute  of  limitations 
for  the  commencement  of  such  actions. 

Specifies  additional  crimes  for  which  the 
interception  of  wire,  oral,  or  electronic  com- 
mtmicatloiB  can  be  authorized  in  the  course 
of  the  Investigation  of  such  crimes.  Sets 
forth  additional  requirements  for  applica- 
tions, court  orders,  and  the  implementation 
of  court  orders  for  the  interception  of  such 
communications. 

Provides  that  certain  intelligence  activi- 
ties approved  by  the  Attorney  General  shall 
not  be  affected  by  certain  provisions  of  Fed- 
eral law.  Allows  a  court-authorized  mobile 
tracking  device  to  be  used  outside  the  juris- 
diction of  that  court. 

Makes  it  a  criminal  offense  to  warn  a 
person  that  he  or  she  is  the  subject  of  sur- 
veillance: 

Allows  the  Attorney  General  to  initiate  a 
civil  action  to  obtain  an  injunction  to  pre- 
vent felcny  level  violations  of  this  act. 

Title  II:  Stored  Wire  and  Electronic  Com- 
municattona  and  Transactional  Records 
itccess— Makes  it  a  criminal  offense  to:  (1) 
willfully  access,  without  authorization,  a  fa- 
cility through  which  an  electronic  commu- 
nication service  is  provided;  or  (2)  willfully 
exceed  an  authorized  access  to  such  facility. 

Prohibits  the  provider  of  an  electronic 
conununlcation  service  or  remote  computing 
service,  <xcept  under  certain  circumstances, 
from  divulging  the  contents  of  any  commu- 
nication stored,  carried,  or  maintained  by 
such  serfice. 

Sets  forth  the  pr(x:edural  requirements 
for  a  governmental  entity  to  obtain  access 
to  electKnic  communications  in  electronic 
storage,  including  court-ordered  back-up 
copies  of  the  contents  of  such  communica- 
tions. 

Allows  any  subscriber  or  customer  of  a 
communication  service  who  is  aggrieved  by 
a  willful  or  intentional  violation  of  this  act 
to  initiate  a  civil  action  to  recover  appropri- 
ate relief. 

Grants  the  Director  of  the  Federal 
Bureau  9f  Investigation  (FBI)  access  to  tele- 
phone dr  communication  service  informa- 
tion and  records  relevant  to  any  authorized 
foreign  counterintelligence  investigation. 
Prohibits  any  official  or  employee  or  a  com- 
munications common  carrier  or  service  pro- 
vider from  disclosing  to  any  person  that  the 
FBI  has  sought  or  obtained  such  access. 

Title  III:  Pen  Registers  and  Trap  and 
Trace  Z>«mccs— Prohibits  the  installation  or 
use  of  a  pen  register  or  a  trap  and  trace 
device  without  a  court  order  pursuant  to 
this  act  or  under  the  Foreign  Intelligence 
Surveillance  Act  of  1978.  Imposes  criminal 
penalties  for  violations  of  such  prohibition. 

Authorizes  the  Government  attorneys  and 
State  law  enforcement  officers  to  apply  for 
a  court  order  allowing  the  installation  and 
use  of  pen  register  or  a  trap  and  trace 
device.  Allows  the  issuance  of  such  an  order 
if  the  attorney  or  law  enforcement  officer 
certifies  that  information  likely  to  be  ob- 
tained by  such  installation  is  relevant  to  an 
ongoing  criminal  investigation. 
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Requires  providers  of  wire  conununica- 
tiona,  landlords,  custodians,  and  other  per- 
sons to  furnish  all  Information,  facilities, 
and  technical  assistance  necessary  to  accom- 
plish the  installation  of  a  pen  register  or  a 
trap  and  trace  device  if  such  assistance  is  or- 
dered by  the  court.  Requires  that  anyone 
providing  such  assistance  be  compensated 
for  any  reasonable  expenses  incurred. 
States  that  no  cause  of  action  shall  lie  in 
any  court  against  anyone  providing  such  as- 
sistance. 

Requires  the  Attorney  General  to  report 
aimually  to  the  Congress  on  the  number  of 
pen  register  and  trap  and  trace  device 
orders  applied  for  by  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies of  the  Department  of  Justice. 

Establishes  criminal  penalties  for  interfer- 
ing with  the  operation  of  a  satellite. 

PubUc  Law  99-509  (H.R.  5300)— October 
21,  1986. 

A  bill  to  provide  for  reconciliation  pursu- 
ant to  section  2  of  the  concurrent  resolution 
on  the  budget  for  fiscal  year  1987. 

Digest:  (of  those  provisions  under  the  ju- 
risdiction of  the  Commerce  Committee). 

Title  I:  Short  Title  and  TabU  of  Con- 
tents-Omnibus Budget  Reconciliation  Act 
of  1986— Sets  forth  the  table  of  contents. 

Title  rV:  Transportation  and  Related  Pro- 
grams—Subtitle A:  Rail  Related  Issues— Con- 
rail  Privatization  Act- Requires  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation,  within  30  days  after 
enactment  of  this  act,  to  retain  the  services 
of  investment  hanking  firms  to  serve  jointly 
and  l>e  compensated  equally  as  <»-lead  man- 
agers of  the  public  offering  of  Consolidated 
Rail  Corporation  (Conrail)  stock.  Specifies 
considerations  in  the  selection  of  such 
firms. 

Requires  Conrail,  within  30  days  after  en- 
actment of  this  act,  to  transfer  $200,000,000 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

Specifies  requirements  for  a  public  offer- 
ing of  Conrail  stock.  Sets  a  goal  of  at 
$2,000,000,000  in  agregate  gross  proceeds 
from  the  public  offering  and  other  specified 
payments.  Requires  all  costs  of  the  public 
offering  to  be  paid  from  proceeds  of  the  of- 
fering. 

Specifies  the  rail  services  obligations  of 
Conrail  during  the  five  years  following  en- 
actment of  this  act,  including  minimum  cap- 
ital expenditures  and  continuation  of  af- 
firmative action  and  minority  vendor  pro- 
grams. Prohibits  any  transactions  whereby 
all  or  a  substantial  part  of  the  railroad 
assets  and  business  of  Conrail  are  sold  or 
otherwise  disposed  of  to  any  entity  other 
than  a  wholly  owned  subsidiary  of  Conrail. 
Requires  abandonments  to  be  offered  at  75 
percent  of  net  liquidation  value.  Prohibits 
deferral  of  maintenance. 

Requires  Conrail  to  maintain  a  minimum 
cash  balance  of  $400,000,000  after  payment 
of  dividends.  States  that  dividend  payments 
may  only  be  made  If  Conrail  Is  in  compli- 
ance with  the  capital  expenditure  and  mini- 
mum cash  balance  requirements  of  this  act. 
Requires  Conrail  to  provide  reasonable  com- 
pliance certificates  to  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  on  a  periodic  basis  with  re- 
spect to  all  obligations  relating  to  the  pay- 
ment of  dividends,  and  on  an  annual  basis 
with  respect  to  all  other  obligations. 

Limits  ownership  of  Conrail  stock  by  any 
person  for  a  three-year  period  to  ten  per- 
cent, except  for  the  Employee  Stock  Owner- 
ship (BBOP).  Limits  ownership  of  Conrail 
stock  by  any  Class  I  railroad  to  ten  percent 
for  one  year.  Prohibits  the  filing  of  any  ap- 
plication for  a  merger,  consolidation,  or  ac- 
quisition of  control  with  respect  to  Conrail 
during  such  one-year  period. 


Provides  for  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
Conrail.  States  that  if  more  than  50  percent 
of  Conrail  stock  has  not  been  sold  before 
June  1,  1987,  the  special  court  established 
under  the  Rail  Reorganization  Act  of  1973 
shall,  on  that  date,  name  three  trustees  who 
shall  appoint  directors.  Prohibits  specified 
persons  from  serving  as  special  court  trust- 
ees or  directors. 

Amends  the  Regional  Rail  Reorganization 
Act  of  1973  with  respect  to  payment  of  ben- 
efits by  the  Railroad  Retirement  Board  to 
certain  ConraU  employees.  Provides  for  the 
resolution  of  disputes  regarding  benefit  eli- 
gibility by  the  Board. 

Directs  Conrail  to  pay  $200,000,000  to 
present  and  former  employees  subject  to 
collective  bargaining  agreements  for  certain 
wages  below  industry  standards. 

Provides  for  the  exchange  by  the  ESOP  of 
Conrail  Equity  Corporation  preferred  stock 
for  ConraU  common  stock.  Directs  the 
ESOP,  as  soon  as  practicable  after  180  days 
after  100  percent  of  the  U.S.  shares  of  Con- 
rail stock  are  sold,  to  distribute  all  of  the 
stock  in  the  accounts  of  its  participants. 
Terminates  the  ESOP  after  completion  of 
such  distribution. 

Authorizes  the  Secretary  and  any  person 
who  suffers  direct  and  sutetantial  economic 
injury  as  a  result  of  an  alleged  violation  by 
Conrail  to  bring  an  action  to  require  compli- 
ance with  this  act.  Declares  that  any  such 
action  must  be  brought  before  the  special 
court,  which  may  limit  enforcement  of  a  re- 
striction if  its  effect  would  be  to  substantial- 
ly impair  the  continued  viability  of  Conrail. 

Abolishes  the  United  States  BLailway  Asso- 
ciation as  of  April  1,  1987. 

Withdraws  the  consent  of  the  United 
States  to  be  sued  for  acts  or  omissions  under 
this  subtitle,  except  for  actions  brought  to 
require  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  to 
perform  duties  or  acts  with  respect  to  the 
public  offering  of  Conrail  stock. 

Establishes  standards  for  the  disclosure  of 
terms  and  contracts  for  the  transportation 
of  agricultural  commodities. 

Confirms  the  authority  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  to  promulgate  that 
portion  of  the  rule  adopted  in  Ex  Parte  No. 
346  (Sub.-No.  19).  served  September  12. 
1986,  consisting  of  protections  for  small  rail- 
roads. 

Subtitle  B:  Economic  Development  Admin- 
istration—Directs the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce to  sell  defaulted  notes  held  by  the 
E>x>nomic  Development  Administration  in 
such  amounts  as  to  realize  net  proceeds  of 
not  less  than  $50,000,000  from  such  sales 
during  FY  1987. 

Title  V:  Maritime  Programs— Subtitle  A: 
Maritime  Loan  Guarantees— Araends  Feder- 
al bankruptcy  provisions  to  provide  that  the 
filing  of  a  petition  for  bankruptcy  shall  not 
operate  as  an  automatic  stay  of  the  com- 
mencement or  continuation  of  an  action,  by 
either  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  or  of 
Commerce,  to  foreclose  a  mortgage  on  a 
vessel  under  the  Ship  Mortgage  Act,  1920. 
Directs  each  of  the  Secretaries,  before  July 
1,  1989,  to  report  to  specified  congressional 
committees  on  the  effects  of  the  above  pro- 
visions, together  with  any  recommendations 
for  legislation.  Amends  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act  of  1920  to  allow  either  Secre- 
tary, when  acting  as  a  mortgagee  under 
such  act  to  foreclose  on  liens  arising  under 
title  XI  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act.  1936. 

Amends  the  Merchant  Marine.  1936  to 
provide  that  a  guaranty  of  loan  obligation 
made  by  either  Secretary  under  such  act 
shall  cover  100  percent  of  the  principal  and 
interest  of  the  obligation  to  be  undertaken 


by  the  appropriate  Secretary,  with  an  ex- 
ception. 

Declares  certain  waters  bordering  Alaska 
to  be  internal  waters  under  the  Fishery 
Conservation  and  Management  Act.  untfl 
September  30.  1993,  for  purposes  of  process- 
ing pink  salmon  within  the  Internal  water* 
of  the  SUte  of  Alaska. 

Subtitle  B:  Load  Line  and  Tonnage  Meas- 
urement User  /"ee*- Amends  Federal  ship- 
ping provisions  to  require  that  an  ocean 
vessel  may  be  operated  only  if  the  vessel  has 
been  assigned  load  lines  (load  weights  as 
measured  by  lines  on  the  side  of  a  ship  near 
the  waterllne).  Directs  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  to  assign  load  lines  for  a 
vessel  so  that  they  indicate  the  minimum 
safe  freeboard  (distance  from  the  load  line 
to  the  deck)  to  which  the  vessel  may  be 
loaded.  Allows  existing  vessels  to  retain 
their  load  lines  assigned  before  January  1. 
1986,  unless  the  Secretary  deems  otherwise. 
Authorizes  the  Secretary  to  reduce  the  min- 
imum freeboard  for  vessels  operating  In 
areas  of  less  severe  weather  and  sea  condi- 
tions. 

Authorizes  the  Secretary  to  provide  for 
annual,  renewal,  and  other  load  line  sur- 
veys. Directs  the  Secretary  to  issue  a  vessel 
a  load  line  certificate  on  a  survey's  finding 
that  a  load  line  for  such  vessel  is  satisfac- 
tory and  correctly  marked. 

Provides  for  the  delegation  of  the  Secre- 
tary's load  line  authority  to  the  American 
Bureau  of  Shipping,  certain  other  qualified 
organizations,  or  to  a  foreign  country  that  is 
a  party  to  the  International  Convention  on 
Load  Lines,  1966. 

Outlines  conditions  for  special  exemptions 
by  the  Secretary  from  such  load  line  re- 
quirements, and  for  reciprocity  for  foreign 
vessels  operating  under  similar  load  line  re- 
quirements. 

Authorizes  the  Secretary  to  prescribe  reg- 
ulations for  submersible  vessels  to  provide 
minimum  safety  levels.  Authorizes  the  Sec- 
retary to  require  vessel  owners,  operators, 
or  agents  to  provide  loading  information  to 
the  person  In  charge  of  the  vessel. 

Sets  forth  certain  vessel  loading  restric- 
tions. Authorizes  the  Secretary  to  detain 
vessels  believed  to  be  in  violation  of  these 
load  line  provisions.  Authorizes  the  use  of 
U.S.  Customs  Service  personnel  for  enforce- 
ment purposes. 

Authorizes  the  Secretary  to  prescribe  reg- 
ulations to  carry  out  these  provisions,  and 
provides  penalties  for  violations. 

Authorizes  the  Secretary  to  delegate  to  a 
qualified  person  the  authority  to  measure  a 
vessel  and  issue  an  International  Tonnage 
Certificate  or  other  appropriate  certificate 
of  measurement.  Authorizes  the  Secretary 
to  delegate  such  authority  to  a  foreign 
country  that  Is  party  to  the  International 
Convention  on  Tonnage  Measurement  of 
Ships.  1969.  for  ships  engaged  on  a  foreign 
voyage. 

Requires  a  vessel  to  be  measured  under 
these  provisions  when  the  application  of  a 
UjS.  law  to  a  vessel  depends  on  the  vessel's 
tonnage.  Directs  the  Secretary,  after  meas- 
uring a  vessel,  to  issue  to  a  vessel  owner  or 
master  an  International  Tonnage  Certifi- 
cate. Outlines  conditions  requiring  remea- 
sivement  of  a  vessel.  Provides  for  optional 
regulatory  measurement  by  the  Secretary 
for  certain  documented  vesKla,  specifying 
those  provisions  of  Federal  law  to  which 
such  tonnage  determinations  will  apply. 

Provides  reciprocity  in  the  measurement 
of  vessels  for  foreign  countries  whose  laws 
are  similar  or  who  are  a  party  to  the  afore- 
mentioned  International   Convention.   Au- 
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the  Seentanr  to  inipeet  f  orelcn 
to  detenalne  mauunment  compU- 


coiwawrnhiK     venel 
by  tbe  Secratary  In  aocwd- 
]  ragulatary  meanuement 
,  ftgffMM  for  yewel  rametair- 
In  apmiirtakta  dreuniBtanoM.  Pro- 
TldM  for  tlM  atandud  tonnage  m«a«ur«- 
I  tlM  dual  tennace  meanirement  of 
,  PiufldM  fbr  the  tonnace  meai- 
ot  »— eli  not  oUierwiM  oovered 
the  ai»«c  iiwiwirtooa.  Provides  dvU 
(or  lenaal  vtolatlonB  and  falae 
rrlatort  to  Teeael  meaiurement 

ooDected  •>  Coast 
by  etttier  the  Secretary  of 
or  the  Secretary  of  the  de- 
paitBMDt  in  ^ildi  the  Ooaat  Guard  is  oper- 
attnc  to  be  dtjoitttd  in  the  general  fund  of 
the  Tnmmm  m  proprietary.  Outlines  condi- 
tloiH  HDdir  which  racfa  fees  may  and  may 
not  be  charged.  Oirects  the  Secretary  of 
Ttanpoitatlan.  before  January  1  of  eadi 
year,  to  report  to  the  Senate  Commerce, 
fMTTf.  and  Ttanmortation  Committee  and 
the  House  Mochant  Marine  and  Fisheries 
Commtttee  eoncemlng  the  application  and 
eolhctfaw  of  such  uwr  fees. 

AuthoriMi  the  Secretary  to  issue  a  tempo- 
rary eertlfleate  of  documentation  for  a 
veasd  before  it  is  measured. 

Roqnlres  the  Secretary,  before  July  19, 
MM,  to  submit  to  the  Coogress  a  study  con- 
cerning veasel  tonnage  requirements  and 
thweholrti  Reoutres  an  interim  progress 
report  on  mA  itaiOy  to  be  submitted  before 
July  19.  IMS.  Repeals  specified  Federal  pro- 
:  inconsistent  by  the  above  pro- 


SaMUIe  C:  MttoUUKmetU  of  a  TimetabU 
for  CampeiuatiOH  of  Coatt  Ovanl  Offihore 
Safttt  StMdtes-DirecU  the  Secretary  of  the 
department  in  which  the  Coast  Guard  is  op- 
erattng  (the  Secretary)  to  issue  final  regula- 
Uona  pursuant  to  the  advance  notice  of  pro- 
poaed  rulemaking  regarding  the  revision  of 
the  regulations  on  outer  Cmtinental  Shelf 
actlTttlea.  taking  into  consideration  the  use 
of  standby  veaatls  tat  personnel  evacuations 
fram  manned  installations  on  the  outer 
Oontfnental  Shelf.  Requires  an  interim 
report  from  the  Secretary  to  the  Congress, 
before  December  31.  1M6,  and  a  final 
report,  before  September  1,  1M7.  concern- 
ing an^  regul^ions  and  evacuation  proce- 
durca.  

Title  Vm:  Rtveniua,  Trade,  and  Related 
Program*— Part  lit:  Tax  Treatment  of  Con- 
raU  PMbUe  Sole— Provides  that  Conrail  shaU 
be  treated  as  a  new  corporation  which  pur- 
chaaed  an  of  its  aoets  as  of  the  begiiming  of 
the  day  after  the  date  of  the  public  sale  for 
an  amount  equal  to  the  deemed  purchase 
price.  Provides  that  the  deemed  purchase 
price  ShaU  be  aUoeated  among  the  assets  of 
ConraQ  in  accordance  with  specified  regula- 
tlooa.  Sets  forth  the  method  of  calculating 
the  deemed  purAaae  price. 

ftxwidea  that  no  income  shall  be  realized 
Iran  the  eanedlatloa  of  debt  or  preferred 
stock  of  Oonrafl. 

OlmllowB  an  income  tax  deduction  of  Con- 
ran  for  any  »—«""*  which  Is  paid  after  the 
date  of  the  pabUc  sale  to  employees  of  Con- 
rail  for  SMiltjea  performed  on  or  before  the 
date  of  the  piAlk  sale. 

Wahrea  eertaln  employee  stock  ownership 
plan  ptovlslcnB  for  the  employee  stock  own- 
enhip  plana  of  OoaraU. 

PtitaUe  Law  M-816  (HJl.  M»a)-October 
IB.lMi. 

A  bin  to  amcod  the  Natural  Gas  Pipeline 
aafatjr  Act  of   IMS  and  the  Haardous 


Uqaid  Pipeline  Safety  Act  of  1979  to  au- 
thoctee  appropriations  for  fiscal  years  19M 
and.  1987,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Digest:  Amends  the  Natural  Gas  Pipeline 
Safaty  Act  of  19M  and  the  Hazardous 
Liq»id  Pipeline  Safety  Act  of  1979  to:  (1)  au- 
thorize i^propriatiMis  for  FY  1M7  (delud- 
ing authorizations  to  implement  the  State 
grattt  program  for  both  Acts>:  and  (2)  direct 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation  to  issue 
regulations  requiring  pipeline  operators  to 
report  any  safety-related  conditions  that 
either  pose  a  hazard  to  life  or  property,  or 
have  caused  Bignlflcant  changes  in  pipeline 
operations. 

Pablic  Law  99-521  (S.  1124)— October  22. 
1984 

A  bill  to  amend  Utle  49.  United  SUtes 
Co<k,  to  reduce  regulation  of  surface  freight 
forwarders  and  for  other  purposes. 

Digest:  Surface  Freight  Forwarder  Deregu- 
lation Act  of  iM5— Amends  Federal  ship- 
ping laws  to  eliminate  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  regulations  governing  the  oper- 
ations of  general  commodities  surface 
freight  forwarders.  Retains  Federal  regula- 
tion of  such  forwarders  with  respect  to 
cargo  liability  and  claims  settlement  proce- 
dures. 

Retains  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  over  surface  freight 
forwarders  of  household  goods. 

Prohibits  State  and  local  governments 
from  regulating  general  commodities  freight 
forwarders  deregulated  by  this  act.  Contin- 
ues the  authority  of  the  State  of  Hawaii  to 
regmlate  motor  carriers  other  than  freight 
forwarders. 

Includes  freight  forwarders  within  the  en- 
foroement  purview  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
meice  Commission.  Revises  the  Commis- 
sion's general  authority  to  Investigate  on  its 
own  or  upon  complaint  matters  relative  to 
its  remaining  authority  over  freight  for- 
warders. 

Declares  that  the  existing  regulatory  au- 
thority of  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion (including  its  safety  authority)  contin- 
ues to  apply  to  all  freight  forwarders  wheth- 
er or  not  they  are  regulated  by  the  Commis- 
sion. 

PVblic  Law  99-563  (S.  2129)— October  27, 
1988. 

A  bill  to  faciliUte  the  abUity  of  organiza- 
tions to  establish  risk  retention  groups,  to 
faclitate  the  abUity  of  such  organizations 
to  purchase  liability  insurance  on  a  group 
basis,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Digest:  Risk  Retention  Amendments  of 
7  9gg— Amends  the  Product  Uability  Risk 
Retention  Act  of  1981  to  define  "liabUity" 
as  legal  liability  for  damages  because  of  in- 
juries to  other  persons,  damage  to  their 
property,  or  other  damage  or  loss  resulting 
from:  (1)  any  business,  trade,  product,  serv- 
icea,  premises,  or  operation;  or  (2)  any  activ- 
ity of  a  State  or  local  government.  Excludes 
from  such  definition  personal  risk  liability 
and  employer's  liability. 

Occludes  from  such  Act's  coverage  prod- 
uct liability  risk  retention  groups  formed  on 
or  after  January  1.  1985,  under  the  laws  of 
Bennuda  or  the  Cayman  Islands.  Deems 
sudi  groups  formed  before  January  1.  1985, 
to  be  risk  retention  groups  only  for  the  pur- 
poB  of  continuing  to  provide  product  liabil- 
ity or  completed  operations  liability. 

Adds  to  the  definition  of  "risk  retention 
group"  certain  requirements  pertaining  to 
the  structure  of  such  group. 

Requires  that  members  of  a  purchasing 
group  have  businesses  or  activities  wtiich 
are  similar  or  related  with  reqject  to  the  li- 
ability to  which  the  members  are  exposed 


by  virtue  of  any  related,  similar,  or  common 
business,  trade  product,  service,  premises,  or 
operattona. 

Requires  that  risk  retention  groups  make 
certain  reports  to  State  insurance  regula- 
tors. Allotn  the  State  to  require  the  group 
to  comply  with  an  order  issued  in  a  delin- 
quency ptoceeding  if  there  is  a  finding  of  fi- 
nancial impairment. 

Authortses  any  State  to  require  a  group  to 
comply  ^th  any  State  law  regarding  false 
or  f  raudtdent  acts  or  practices. 

Permits  any  State  to  require  a  group  to: 
(1)  comply  with  a  lawful  order  Issued  in  a 
voluntary  dissolution  proceeding;  (2)  make 
reinsurance  available  only  to  organizations 
whose  businesses  are  similar  or  related  with 
respect  t«  the  nature  of  their  exposure  to 
the  risk  of  liability:  (3)  comply  with  any 
court  injtinctlon  issued  in  accordance  with 
administnative  due  process  upon  a  State  In- 
surance oommission's  petition  alleging  that 
the  group  Is  In  a  hazardous  financial  condi- 
tion or  Is  financially  impaired;  (4)  submit  to 
the  State  insurance  commission  a  plan  of 
operation  or  feasibility  study  including  spec- 
ified information;  and  (5)  provide  a  specified 
cautionary  notice  in  any  insurance  policy  it 
issues. 

Declares  that  nothing  In  such  act  shall  be 
construed  to  affect  the  authority  of  any 
court  to  anjoin:  (1)  the  solicitation  or  sale  of 
insurance  by  a  risk  retention  group  to  per- 
sons ineligible  to  belong  to  such  group;  (2) 
false,  deoeptlve,  or  fraudulent  act  or  prac- 
tices in  the  solicitation  or  sale  of  such  insur- 
ance; (3)  the  solicitation  or  sale  of  insurance 
by,  or  operation  of,  a  risk  retention  group 
that  Is  in  a  hazardous  financial  condition;  or 
(4)  the  solicitation  or  sale  of  insurance  by, 
or  operation  of,  a  risk  retention  group  that 
lias  been  found,  or  any  or  whose  officers,  or- 
ganizers, or  directors  have  been  found,  to 
have  engaged  In  knowing  and  wlUful  false, 
deceptive,  or  fraudulent  conduct  within  the 
previous  five  years,  and  under  circum- 
stances that  present  a  reasonable  likelihood 
that  such  conduct  will  recur.  Subjects  risk 
retention  groups  to  State  no-fault  automo- 
bile insurance  requirements.  Limits  the  au- 
thority to  provide  or  purchase  Insurance 
under  such  Act  to  liability  Insurance. 

States  that  the  terms  of  any  Insurance 
policy  provided  or  purchased  under  such 
Act  shall  not  be  construed  to  include  cover- 
age for  punitive  damages,  or  intentional 
fraudulent  or  criminal  conduct,  if  any  such 
coverage  is  prohibited  by  State  law  or  de- 
clared unlawful  by  State  supreme  court  de- 
cisions. 

Sets  forth  general  enforcement  powers  of 
any  State  Insurance  commissioner  with  re- 
spect to  prohibited  conduct  by  risk  reten- 
tion groups  or  purchasing  groups. 

Public  Law  99-570  (H.R.  5484)— October 
27,  1986. 

A  bill  to  strengthen  Federal  efforts  to  en- 
courage foreign  cooperation  in  eradicating 
Illicit  drug  crops  and  In  halting  internation- 
al drug  traffic,  to  Improve  enforcement  of 
Federal  drug  laws  and  enhance  Interdiction 
of  illicit  drug  shipments,  to  provide  strong 
Federal  leadership  In  establishing  effective 
drug  abase  prevention  and  education  pro- 
grams, to  expand  Federal  support  for  drug 
abuse  treatment  and  rehabilitation  efforts, 
and  for  Other  puri>oses. 

Digest:  (of  those  protnsions  UTider  the  ju- 
risdiction of  the  Commerce  Committee). 

Anti-Drug  Abuse  Act  of  I9S6. 

"ntle  XII:  Commercial  Motor  Vehicle 
Safety  Act  of  19S6~Commercial  Motor  Vehi- 
cle Safety  Act  c/  i  986— Limits  the  number  of 
driver's  Ucenses  any  person  who  operates  a 


commercial  vehicle  can  have  at  any  time  to 
one.  Requires  operators  of  commercial  vehi- 
cles to  report  out-of-State  traffic  violations 
to  the  license  issuing  State  and  employer. 

Requires  an  employee  who  loses  the  right 
to  operate  a  motor  vehicle  to  report  such 
loss  to  the  employer.  Prohibits  an  employer 
from  permitting  an  employee  to  operate  a 
commercial  vehicle  during  any  period  where 
the  employee:  (1)  has  a  suspended  license; 
or  (2)  has  more  than  one  driver's  license. 

Directs  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  to 
establish  minimum  Federal  standards  for 
operators  of  commercial  vehicles. 

Requires  the  Secretary  to  establish  a 
clearbighouse  and  depository  of  Information 
pertaining  to  the  licensing  and  Identifica- 
tion of  operators  of  commercial  motor  vehi- 
cles. 

Lists  offenses  which  result  In  disqualify- 
ing a  person  from  operating  a  commercial 
motor  vehicle. 

Establishes  a  grant  program  for  States  for 
Issuing  classified  driver's  licenses.  Sets  forth 
grant  requirements.  Provides  for  the  with- 
holding of  State  highway  funds  for  not  com- 
plying with  such  regulations. 

Establishes  civil  and  criminal  penalties  for 
certain  violations  of  the  Commercial  Vehi- 
cle Safety  Act. 

Directs  the  Secretary  to  conduct  a  review 
of  regulations  pertaining  to  the  use  of  alco- 
hol by  operators  of  commercial  motor  vehi- 
cles. 

Requires  the  Secretary  to  revise  certain 
regulations  to  require  trucks  and  truck  trac- 
tors manufactured  after  July  24.  1980,  to 
have  brakes  operating  on  all  wheels. 

Directs  the  Secretary  to  conduct  a  demon- 
stration project  to  assess  the  benefits  of 
continuous  use  of  unarmed  radar  equipment 
on  highway  safety. 

PubUc  Law  99-574  (H.R.  4354)  October  28. 
1986. 

A  bill  to  authorize  appropriations  to  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  for  the  programs  of 
the  National  Bureau  of  Standards  for  fiscal 
year  1987,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Digest:  National  Bureau  of  Standards  Au- 
thorization Act  for  Fiscal  Year  i  9*7— Au- 
thorizes appropriations  for  FY  1987  to  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  (the  Secretary)  for 
the  following  activities  performed  by  the 
National  Bureau  of  Standards  (NBS):  (1) 
measurement  research  and  standards;  (2) 
materials  science  and  engineering;  (3)  engi- 
neering measurements  and  standards;  (4) 
computer  science  and  technology;  and  (5) 
research  support  activities. 

Reserves  specified  amounts  from  such 
funds  for:  (1)  steel  technology:  (2)  the 
Center  for  Building  Technology;  (3)  the 
Center  for  Fire  Research;  (4)  Computer  Se- 
curity Activities;  (5)  the  technical  compe- 
tence fimd;  and  (6)  the  Cold  Neutron  Source 
Facility. 

Prohibits  the  transfer  of  funds  among  the 
listed  categories  from  exceeding  ten  percent 
unless:  (1)  written  notice  is  given  to  the  ap- 
propriate congressional  officers  and  author- 
izing committees;  and  (2)  30  days  have 
passed  after  such  notice. 

Directs  NBS  to  seek  reimbursements  from 
other  Federal  agencies  to  expand  its  efforts 
in  support  of  basic  scientific  research  on  the 
atmospheric,  climatic,  and  environmental 
consequences  of  nuclear  explosions  and  nu- 
clear exchanges. 

Authorizes  appropriations  for  FY  1987  to 
the  Secretary  for.  (1)  the  activities  of  the 
Office  of  Productivity,  Technology  and  In- 
novaticm:  and  (3)  the  patent  licensing  activi- 
ties of  the  National  Technical  Information 
Service. 


Authorizes  the  Director  of  NBS  to  expend 
up  to  one  percent  of  NBS  funds  In  any  fiscal 
year  for  awards  of  research  fellowships  and 
other  forms  of  finaiwial  assistance  to  uni- 
versity students  who  show  promise  as 
present  or  future  contributors  to  the  mis- 
sion of  NBS. 

Directs  the  Board  of  Assessment  of  NBS 
programs  to  Include  In  its  annual  review  an 
assessment  of  emerging  technologies  which 
are  expected  to  require  research  in  metero- 
logy  to  keep  NBS  abreast  of  its  mission,  In- 
cluding specified  areas. 

Directs  NBS.  In  conjunction  with  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences,  to  establish  and 
conduct  a  postdoctoral  fellowship  program 
to  be  carried  out  In  a  specified  manner. 

Requires  the  director  of  NBS  to  discuss 
witii  federal  agencies  and  private  sector  or- 
ganizations their  demand  for,  and  willing- 
ness to  pay  for,  the  process  and  quality  con- 
trol and  calibration  programs  of  NBS.  Re- 
quires the  Director,  within  six  months  after 
enactment  of  this  Act,  to  report  to  specified 
congressional  committees  on  the  findings 
based  on  such  discussions,  with  rec- 
ommendations on  a  comprehensive  Federal 
process  and  quality  control  and  calibration 
program. 

Directs  the  Office  of  Personnel  Manage- 
ment and  NBS  to  jointly  design  a  demon- 
stration project  relating  to  an  alternative 
personnel  management  system  which  shall 
be  conducted  by  the  Director  of  NBS.  Sets 
forth  the  elements  of  such  project.  Directs 
the  Comptroller  General,  within  four  years 
after  the  demonstration  project  commences, 
to  submit  a  final  report  on  such  project  to 
specified  congressional  committees. 

Public  Law  99-577  (H.R.  5598)— October 
28,  1986. 

A  biU  to  provide  for  the  transfer  of  the 
Coast  Guard  cutter  Taney  to  the  city  of  Bal- 
timore, Maryland,  for  use  as  a  maritime 
museum  and  display. 

Digest:  Directs  the  Secretary  of  the  De- 
partment in  which  the  Coast  Guard  is  oper- 
ating to  transfer  the  Coast  Guard  cutter 
"Taney"  to  the  city  of  Baltimore,  Maryland, 
for  use  as  a  martlme  museum  and  display. 

Public  Law  99-579  (S.  475)— October  28. 
1986. 

A  bill  to  amend  the  Motor  Vehicle  Infor- 
mation and  Cost  Savings  Act  to  require  cer- 
tain Information  to  l>e  filed  in  registering 
the  title  of  motor  vehicles,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Digest:  Truth  in  Mileage  Act  of  1986— 
Amends  the  Motor  Vehicle  Information  kid 
Cost  Savings  Act  to  prohibit  the  licensing  of 
motor  vehicles  when  the  ownership  Is  leased 
or  transferred  unless:  (1)  the  application  for 
a  new  certificate  of  title  Is  accompanied  by 
the  prior  owner's  title:  and  (2)  the  new  cer- 
tificate of  title  is  printed  in  a  specified 
manner  indicating  the  odometer  mileage. 

Authorizes  States  to  submit  alternative 
mileage  disclosure  requirements  for  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Secretary  of  Transportation. 

Provides  that  auction  companies  selling 
motor  vehicles  must  maintain  records  show- 
ing: (1)  the  name  of  the  most  recent  owner, 

(2)  the  vehicle  identification  number  and 

(3)  the  odometer  reading  on  the  date  the 
auction  company  took  possession  of  the  ve- 
hicle. 

Requires  such  mileage  Information  to  be 
disclosed  by  the  lessee  to  the  lessor  of  a 
leased  motor  vehicle  when  the  lessor  trans- 
fers ownership  of  the  vehicle. 

Increases  the  civil  penalty  for  violation  of 
the  odometer  requirements  from  (1,000  to 
$2,000,  and  increases  the  criminal  penalty 
for  such  vioIaUrau  from  one  to  three  yean 
maximum  imprisonment 


Public  lAw  99-591  (HJ.  Rea.  7S8>— Octo- 
ber 30,  1986  and  PubUc  Law  99-800  (RJ. 
Res.  738>-October  18. 19M. 

A  joint  resolution  "f^^ng  cmtinuing  ap- 
propriations for  the  fiscal  year  1987,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Digest:  (o/  those  provisions  under  the  iu- 
risdiction  of  the  Commerce  Committee). 

litle  V:  Aviatum  Safet»— Aviation  Safetg 
Commission  Act  of  i9>6— Establishes  the 
Aviation  Safety  Commission.  Directs  the 
Commission  to:  (1)  study  how  the  Federal 
Aviation  administration  may  most  effective- 
ly perform  its  responsibilities  and  Increase 
aviation  safety;  (2)  report  on  such  study  to 
the  President  and  the  Congress  within  nine 
months  after  enactment  of  this  Act:  (3)  in- 
vestigate management  and  «nployee  rela- 
tionships within  the  Administration,  par* 
ticularly  the  air  traffic  control  system:  and 
(4)  report  on  such  investigation  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress  within  18  months 
after  enactment  of  this  Act.  Outlines  the 
main  considerations  for  such  study  and  In- 
vestigation. 

Terminates  the  Commission  18  months 
after  enactment  of  this  Act.  Authorizes  ap- 
propriations for  FY  1987  and  1988. 

Title  VI:  Metropolitan  Washington  Air- 
ports—Metropolitan Washington  Airports 
Act  of  i 996— Authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  to  enter  into  a  50-year  lease 
of  the  Metropolitan  Washington  Airports 
(Washington  National  Airport  and  Wash- 
ington Dulles  International  Airport)  with 
the  Airports  Authority  (a  public  corporation 
established  by  this  Act  solely  to  operate  and 
Improve  such  airports).  States  that  such  au- 
thority shall  lapse  two  years  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Sets  forth  lease  payments  and  conditions, 
including  requirements  that:  (1)  the  Metro- 
politan Washington  Airports  be  operated  as 
a  unit  and  as  primary  airports  servtotg  the 
Metropolitan  Washington  area:  (2)  the  real 
property  constituting  such  airports  be  used 
only  for  airport  purposes;  (3)  the  Airports 
Authority  (the  Authority)  be  subject  to  cer- 
tain requirements  of  the  Airport  and 
Airway  Improvement  Act  of  1M2:  (4)  the 
Authority  may  not  change  the  number  of 
Instrument  flight  rule  takeoffs  and  landings 
authorized  by  the  High  Density  Rule  at 
Washington  National  Airport;  (5)  the  Au- 
thority shall  continue  all  collective  bargain- 
ing rights  of  Metropolitan  Washington  Air- 
ports employees;  and  (6)  the  Secretary  must 
submit  such  50-year  lease  to  the  Congress. 

Expresses  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
the  Airports  Authority  should:  (1)  pursue 
the  improvement,  construction,  and  reha- 
bilitation of  the  facilities  at  the  MetrtvwU- 
tan  Washington  Airports  simultaneously: 
and  (2)  complete  such  improvement,  con- 
struction, and  rehabilitation  within  five 
years  after  the  earliest  date  on  which  the 
Airports  Authority  Issues  bonds. 

Requires  the  Airports  Authority  to  be  a 
public  corporate  body  with  powers  con- 
ferred upon  It  jointly  by  the  Common- 
wealth of  Virginia  and  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia under  specified  guidelines  which  In- 
clude: (1)  operation  of  Metropolitan  Wash- 
ington Airports  for  public  purposes:  (3)  tn- 
dependenoe  from  Virginia,  its  local  govern- 
ments, the  District  of  Columbia,  and  the 
Federal  Govenunent:  (3)  authority  to  Issue 
tx>nds;  (4)  authority  to  acquire  real  and  per- 
sonal property;  (5)  authority  to  exercise  the 
power  of  eminent  domain  within  Virginia: 
and  (6)  authority  to  levy  fees  and  enter  Into 
agreements. 

Sets  forth  conflict-of-interest  provisions 
for  members  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
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anttkortty.  PreKritm  the  memberablp 
Menm  of  the  Aliport  Authority's  boord 
of  diraetan.  tueludlin  the  anMintment  of: 
(1)  five  BMBiben  by  the  Gofcmor  of  Virgin- 
ia: <»  three  Hieibeie  by  the  Mayor  of  the 
DieUiil  of  Ootannbia:  (3)  two  members  by 
the  Goifamor  of  Maryland:  and  (4)  osnt 
bv  the  Preetdent  with  the  advice 
;a<  the  Senate. 

the  board  of  dtreetors  to  eetab- 
Uah  a  Board  of  Review  (oonprlaed  of  mem- 
bata  of  CangrcB)  to  review  certain  actimis 
of  aaeh  board  of  dhertors  for  approval  or 
.  Seta  forth  the  membership  and 
I  of  aoeh  Board  of  Review. 

Seta  fetth  luMeUnea  for  the  protection  of 
intereata  during  the  five- 
(1)  retention  of  em- 
ployaea;  (2)  adoption  of  pre-transfer  labor 
agee—nta;  (S)  credit  for  accrued  annual 
and  ilGk  leave  and  seniority  rights;  (4)  life 
and  health  taiauianoe  beneflts;  and  (5)  re- 
tantton  of  pre-tranafer  retirement  benefits. 

Raqatarea  the  continuation  during  the  50- 
ycar  leaae  tenn  of  all  collective  bargaining 
ritfits  enjoyed  by  transferred  employees  re- 
tained by  the  Airports  Authority. 

Oonfen  upon  the  Airports  Authority 
dnrtaic  the  SO-year  lease  the  same  proprie- 
tary powers  and  rcstrictioas  with  respect  to 
IMeral  law  as  any  other  airport.  Declares 
that  the  Metropcdltan  Washington  Airporta 
qaaUfy  aa  a  "pubUc  airport"  eligible  for  Fed- 
eral aaalBtanoe  on  the  same  basis  as  any 
T"*"*  public  alrpori  operated  by  a  re- 
gional authority. 

Grants  the  Oonmumwealth  of  Virginia 
concurrent  police  power  authority  over  the 
Metropolitan  Washington  Airports,  and 
nanta  the  IHrglnia  courts  Jurisdiction  over 
Waahlngton  National  Airport 

Makea  the  authority  of  the  NaUonal  Cap- 
ital Flannlnc  Commission  Inapplicable  to 
the  Aliporta  Authority,  but  requires  the 
Aizpofta  Authority  to  consult  with  such 
CMmnlarion  and  with  the  Advisory  Council 
on  Historic  Preservation  before  undertaking 
•etlona  which  would  mat«1ally  alter  either 
the  exterior  of  the  Dullea  Tominal  or  the 
dqrline  of  Waahingtoo  National  Airport. 

ProhlUta  the  Administrator  of  the  Feder- 
al Avlatkm  Administration  (the  Administra- 
tor) froBB  altering  the  number  of  Instrument 
fillet  ml*  takeoffs  and  iiiHingn  authorized 
by  the  High  Dmalty  Rule  at  Washington 
National  Airport  except  for  safety  reasons. 
Authorises  the  Secretary  and  the  Airports 
Authority  to  extend  the  lease  of  the  Metro- 
ptdltan  Wadilngton  Airporta. 

Prohibits  nonstop  fUghta  between  Wash- 
ington National  Airport  and  any  airport 
that  Is  more  than  1.350  statute  miles  away. 

Public  Law  M-«18  (8.  3853)— November  6. 
UM. 

A  bm  to  authoriae  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation to  release  reatricUons  on  the  use 
of  certain  property  ccmveyed  to  the  Penin- 
sula Airport  Commlaakm.  Virginia,  for  air- 
port purposes. 

Divcat:  Delineates  the  conditions  under 
which  the  Secretary  of  Tranportation  is  au- 
thortaed  to  grant  releases  from  any  restric- 
tion  contained  In  a  deed  whereby  the  United 
Statea  conveyed  certain  property  in  New- 
port Newa  and  York  County,  Virginia,  to  the 
Airport  Commlssitm  for  airport 


A  Joint  resolution  to  express  the  sense  of 
Congress  on  recognition  of  the  contribution 
of  the  seven  ChdUenoer  astronauts  by  sup- 
porting establishment  of  a  Children's  Chal- 
lenge Center  for  %>ace  Science. 

Digest:  Express  the  sense  of  Congress  that 
a  Children's  Challenge  Center  for  Space  Sci- 
ence should  be  established  in  conjunction 
wltti  the  Smithsonian  Institution  as  a  me- 
morial to  the  seven  ChaUenoer  astronauts 
and  others  who  gave  their  lives  exploring 


Reatrtcts  such  releases  to  7.5  acres  of  real 
property.  Prohibits  the  Commission  from 
tnuaferrlnt  any  tntereat  in  such  property 
to  any  person  or  buaineas  concern  other 
than  the  dty  of  Newport  News.  Virginia. 

Public  lAw  M-«33  (SJ.  Rea.  330>— Novem- 
ber •.19M. 


PubUc  Law  »»-«26  (H.R.  4731>-November 
7.  19M. 

A  bill  to  amend  chapter  131  of  title  46. 
United  States  Code,  relating  to  the  Federal 
recreational  boating  safety  program,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Digest:  Recreational  Boating  Safety  Act  of 
i  946— Requires  the  Secretary  of  Transpor- 
tation to  report  to  the  Congress  prior  to 
February  1,  1987,  regarding  the  use  of  alco- 
hol-blended gasoline  In  recreational  vehi- 
clea.  Delineates  the  contents  of  such  report. 
Disects  the  Secretary  to  consult  with  the 
National  Boating  Safety  Advisory  Council 
In  preparing  such  report.  Terminates  such 
council  on  September  30.  1991. 

Amends  F'ederal  law  regarding  recreation- 
al boating  safety  to  delete  the  membership 
limitation  of  such  council,  and  to  provide 
that  the  Secretary  shall  appoint  members 
of  such  council  with  expertise  in  recreation- 
al boating  safety.  Amends  the  membership 
requirements  to  specify  the  number  of 
members  who  shall  represent  certain  sectors 
of  the  recreational  boating  public. 

Declares  that  a  certain  conveyance  agree- 
ment dated  December  9,  1977  between  the 
Commandant  of  the  Coast  Guard  and 
Kohiag,  Incorporated,  (a  regional  native 
coiporation  in  Alaska)  shall  be  interpreted 
to  Include:  (1)  that  certain  machinery  may 
be  maintained  on  lands  conveyed  to  Koniag 
if  it  does  not  cause  harmful  electromagnetic 
interference  with  the  Coast  Guard  Holiday 
Beach  receiver  item  or  is  operated  under 
terms  mutually  agreeable  to  the  Coast 
Guard  and  Koniag,  Incorporated;  (2)  the 
conveyance  of  the  "old  shipyard"  includes 
the  wharf  and  all  lands  beneath  it;  (3)  an 
acoess  and  utility  easement  is  intended  as 
part  of  the  conveyance  for  Cliff  Point;  and 
(4)  the  construction  of  a  dock  facility  or 
other  structures  is  not  inconsistent  with  the 
easement  and  access  to  a  barge  landing  area 
if  such  construction  is  in  accordance  with 
Federal  approval. 

Sxtends  to  September  30.  1987.  the  au- 
thority of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to 
make  certain  loans  under  the  Coastal  Zone 
Management  Act.  Limits  such  loan  author- 
ity to  87,000,000. 

Amends  the  Coastal  Zone  Management 
Act  of  1973  to  provide  that  any  portion  of  a 
State  grant  which  remains  unobligated  by 
the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  or  during  the 
second  year  after  the  fiscal  year  for  which  it 
was  originally  authorized  by  a  State  for  ob- 
ligation, shall  revert  to  those  funds  avail- 
able for  the  original  grant  purpose  (thus  en- 
s\iring  that  funds  appropriated  for  Coastal 
Zone  management  shall  be  spent  for  coastal 
management  only). 

PubUc  Law  99-640  (H.R.  4208)— November 
10. 1986. 

A  bill  to  authorize  appropriations  for  the 
Coast  Guard  for  fiscal  years  1987  and  1988, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

Digest:  Coast  Ouani  Authorization  Act  of 
iMf— Authorizes  appropriations  for  the 
Coast  Guard  for  FY  1987  for  (1)  operation 
and  maintenance,  and  Increases  in  salary, 
pa|r,  and  other  employees  benefits;  (2)  ac- 


quialtlor^  construction,  rebuilding,  and  im- 
provement for  aids  to  navigation,  shore  fa- 
culties, Wasels,  and  aircraft;  (3)  research,  de- 
velopment, test,  and  evaluation;  and  (4)  re- 
tirement pay  and  benefits. 

Authorises  the  end  strength  for  active- 
duty  penonnel  of  the  Coast  Guard  for  FY 
1987. 

Specifies  the  authorized  average  military 
trabolng  student  load  for  the  Coast  Guard 
for  FY  1>87. 

Authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the  depart- 
ment in  Which  the  Coast  Guard  is  operating 
(the  Secretary)  to  transfer  up  to  five  per- 
cent of  the  appropriations  among  catego- 
ries. Requires  the  Secretary  to  give  the 
chairmea  of  the  House  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries  and  the  Senate 
CommlttKe  on  Commerce.  Science,  and 
Transportation  15  days  notice  of  any  pro- 
posed transfer. 

Directs  the  Secretary  to  identify  those  ac- 
tivities tiiat  are  necessary  to  maintain  the 
logistics  capability  of  the  Coast  Guard.  Re- 
quires the  Secretary,  no  later  than  January 
31,  1987.  to  provide  a  list  of  such  activities 
to  the  House  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisher- 
ies and  the  Senate  Commerce,  Science,  and 
Transportation  Committees.  Specifies  cer- 
tain activities  to  be  excluded  from  such  list. 
Provides  that  such  activities  may  not  be 
contracted  for  performance  by  non-govem- 
ment  personnel,  except  in  specified  circum- 
stances. Requires  the  Secretary,  before  the 
beginning  of  FY  1987,  to  submit  to  commit- 
tees a  list  of  activities  that  are  to  be  con- 
tracted lor  performance  by  non-govemment 
personnel  during  that  fiscal  year. 

Requites  each  contract  awarded  by  the 
Coast  Guard  in  fiscal  year  1986  or  1987  for 
construdtion  or  services  to  be  performed  in  a 
State  hBving  an  unemployment  rate  in 
excess  of  the  national  average  unemploy- 
ment rate  to  include  a  provision  requiring 
the  contractor  to  employ  local  residents  to 
fulfill  the  work  requirements  of  such  con- 
tract. 

Assigns  the  performance  of  the  Maritime 
Defense  Zone  command  responsibilities  to 
the  Coast  Guard. 

Raises  the  limitations  on  transfer  to  the 
Boat  Safety  Account  within  the  Aquatic  Re- 
sources Trust  P\ind. 

Requires  that  amounts  paid  into  the  Boat 
Safety  Account  be  determined  in  accordance 
with  a  specified  Department  of  the  Treas- 
ury report  on  gasoline  excise  tax  revenues 
attributable  to  fuel  used  in  recreational  mo- 
torboats, 

Revises  formulas  for  the  allocation  of  the 
Boat  Safety  Account  monies. 

Makes  available  to  the  Coast  Guard  be- 
tween one  and  two  percent  of  the  funds 
which  would  be  allocated  to  the  States  to 
pay  the  costs  incurred  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  administering  the  Boat  Safety 
Account. 

Revises  provisions  concerning  the  Coast 
Guard  Auxiliary  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
to  pay  interest  on  a  claim  of  the  Auxiliary 
in  certaki  instances. 

Directs  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  to 
report  to  the  Congress  within  one  year  after 
enactment  of  this  act  on  the  use  of  the 
Coast  Guard  Auxiliary. 

Provides  sanctions  against  violators  of 
orders  of  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
with  reapect  to  the  anchorage  and  move- 
ment of  any  vessel  in  the  navigable  waters 
of  the  United  States. 

Authorizes  certain  travel  and  expenses  re- 
imbursement for  administrative  personnel 
of  the  Secretary  when  such  personnel  are 
required  to  travel  for  purposes  of  adminis- 


tering oertlflc&tea,  licenses,  or  other  docu- 
ments to  merchant  seamen. 

Revises  Federal  provisions  relating  to  the 
Inspection  of  vessels  to  require  the  vessel's 
certificate  of  inspection  to  indicate  to  re- 
quire the  vessel's  certificate  of  inspection  to 
Indicate  the  complement  of  licenses  individ- 
uals and  crew  considered  by  the  Secretary 
to  be  necessary  for  safe  operation.  Requires 
special  manning  requirements  to  be  imposed 
upon:  (1)  sailing  school  vessels;  and  (2)  self- 
elevating  mobile  offshore  drilling  units. 

Revises  provisions  concerning  the  towing 
of  vessels  to  require  the  operators  of  such 
vessels  to  have  a  license  to  operate  a  towing 
vessel. 

Provides  that,  whenever  a  vessel  is  forfeit- 
ed to  the  United  States,  such  vessel  may  be 
donated  to  an  education  institution  with  a 
commercial  fishing  vessel  safety  program 
that  includes  specified  courses  in  fishing 
vessel  safety.  Outlines  terms  and  conditions 
under  which  the  donation  of  a  vessel  to  an 
educational  institution  will  be  made.  Re- 
leases the  United  States  of  any  liability  for 
actions  arising  from  the  use  of  such  donated 
vessels. 

Prohibits  and  Coast  Guard  training  or  in- 
struction to  employees  of  the  government  or 
members  of  the  armed  services  of  the  Re- 
public of  South  Africa  during  FY  1987. 

Directs  the  Secretary  to  provide  detailed 
reports  to  the  Congress  concerning  the 
status  of  design  and  construction  plans  for 
the  procurement  of  at  least  two  new  polar 
icebreaking  vessels.  Requires  such  report  to 
be  submitted  annually  until  at  least  two  new 
vessels  have  been  delivered  to  the  Coast 
Guard. 

Requires  each  uninspected  fishing,  fish 
processing,  or  fish  tender  vessel  operating 
on  the  high  seas  to  be  equipped  with  the 
number  and  type  of  emergency  position  in- 
dicating radio  beacons  prescribed  by  regula- 
tion. 

Retitles  specified  Federal  law  as  the  Mari- 
time Drug  Law  Enforcement  Act. 

Makes  It  unlawful  for  any  person  on  board 
a  vessel  of  the  United  States,  or  on  board  a 
vessel  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States,  to  knowingly  or  intentionally 
manufacture  or  distribute,  or  to  possess 
with  intent  to  manufacture  or  distribute,  or 
to  possess  with  intent  to  manufacture  or  dis- 
tribute, a  controlled  substance.  Redefines 
terms  under  such  act. 

Grants  waivers  from  restrictions  on  vessel 
docimientatlon  for  five  specified  vessels. 

Public  Law  99-659  (S.  991)  November  14, 
1986. 

A  bill  to  provide  authorization  of  appro- 
priations for  certain  fisheries  activities. 

Digest:  Title  I:  Fisheries  Conservation  and 
Management— Amends  Federal  law  concern- 
ing fishery  conservation  to  define  "exclusive 
economic  zone"  for  purposes  of  exercising 
sovereign  rights  to  fishery  resources  in  such 
zone.  States  that  the  United  States  shall  ex- 
ercise sole  fishery  management  authority 
(except  with  regard  to  highly  migratory 
fishes)  within  the  exclusive  economic  zone. 
Provides  that  the  United  States  shall  exer- 
cise exclusive  fishery  management  author- 
ity over  aU  anadromous  fishes  throughout 
their  migratory  range  beyond  the  exclusive 
economic  zone  (except  when  such  fishes  are 
in  a  foreign  nation's  territorial  sea  or  exclu- 
sive economic  zone)  and  all  Continental 
Shelf  fishery  resources  beyond  the  exclusive 
economic  zone. 

Provides  that  fishing  permits  Issued  to 
foreign  veaaels  to  permit  fishing  within  the 
UjB.  fishery  zone  shall  be  valid  only  for  a 
period  of  one  year,  with  renewal  required 


thereafter.  Provides  various  sanctions  for 
foreign  fishing  veaaels  committing  prohibit- 
ed acts,  including  revocation,  suspension,  or 
denial  of  fishing  permits.  Provides  for  tem- 
porary suspension  of  such  permits  while  an 
administrative  proceeding  concerning  a  vio- 
lation is  In  progress. 

Amends  the  Magnuson  Fisher  Conserva- 
tion and  Management  Act  to  direct  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  to  prescribe  minimum 
health  and  safety  standards  to  be  main- 
tained on  foreign  fishing  vessels  with  re- 
spect to  the  quartering  of  any  carrying  out 
of  observer  functions  by  U.S.  observers 
aboard  such  vessels. 

Requires  all  foreign  vessels  to  have  writ- 
ten certification  that  such  vessels  complies 
with  all  safety  standards  imposed  by  its 
country. 

Requires  members  of  each  regional  fish- 
ery management  Council  to  be  knowledgea- 
ble and  experienced  with  regard  to  the  con- 
servation and  management  of  the  fishery 
resources  of  the  geographic  area  concerned. 
Prohibits  the  Governor  of  a  State  from  sub- 
mitting individuals  to  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce for  appointment  to  such  Councils 
unless  the  (iovemor  has  first  consulted 
with  commercial  and  recreational  fishing 
representatives  of  the  State  regarding  such 
individuals.  Prohibits  an  individual's  ap- 
pointment to  a  council  position  until  such 
individual  compiles  with  certain  financial 
disclosure  requirements.  Provides  a  three- 
year  term  for  each  voting  Council  member 
appointed. 

Authorizes  each  Council  to  comment  on  a 
proposed  State  or  Federal  agency  action 
which  may  affect  the  habitat  of  a  fishery 
resource  under  its  jurisdiction.  Requires  a 
Federal  agency  to  respond  to  a  Council's 
comments  within  45  days  of  receipt  thereof. 

Requires  voting  members  of  a  Council  to 
disclose  any  financial  Interest  held  In  any 
fish  harvesting,  processing,  or  marketing  ac- 
tivity over  which  such  council  has  jurisdic- 
tion. 

Requires  any  fishery  management  plan 
prepared  by  any  Council  to  provide  for  tem- 
porary adjustments  regarding  access  to  the 
fishery  for  vessels  usually  prevented  from 
harvesting  because  of  weather  or  other  con- 
ditions affecting  the  safety  of  the  vessels. 
Requires  the  Inclusion  of  certain  fishery 
habitat  Information. 

Prohibits  the  disclosure  by  the  Secretary 
of  certain  financial-disclosure  statistics  sub- 
mitted to  the  Secretary  except  to:  ( 1)  Feder- 
al employees  and  Council  employees  who 
are  responsible  for  fishery  management 
plan  development:  or  (2)  when  court  or- 
dered. 

Requires  the  Secretary  to  make  an  inune- 
dlate  preliminary  evaluation  of  any  fishery 
management  plan  submitted  in  order  to  de- 
termine if  it  Is  consistent  with  national 
standards  and  warrants  further  review.  Re- 
quires the  Secretary  to  annually  review  and 
update  the  comprehensive  fishery  manage- 
ment plan  and  make  the  results  available  to 
the  Councils. 

Defines  as  a  prohibited  act  the  submission 
to  a  Council,  the  Secretary,  or  the  Governor 
of  a  State  of  a  false  statement  pertaining  to 
fish  processing  capacity. 

Provides  that  any  person  against  whom  a 
civil  penalty  Is  assessed  for  violation  of  a 
fishery  management  plan  may  obtain  review 
in  the  U.S.  district  court  for  the  appropriate 
district. 

Provides  in  rem  Jurisdiction  with  respect 
to  vessels  engaging  In  violations  of  fishery 
management  plans  and  states  that  civil  pen- 
alties against  the  owners  or  operators  of 


such  vessels  shall  constitute  a  lien  upon 
such  vessel  enforceable  in  the  appropriate 
court  of  Jurisdiction. 

Provides  that  administrative  forfeiture 
provisions  shall  apply  to  all  property  aelzed 
by  the  Secretary  of  Onnmeree  tar  violations 
under  this  Act.  Authorizes  the  Secretary  or 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  pay  for  the 
reasonable  storage  and  maintenance  ooats  of 
seized  property  imtil  any  proceeding  oon- 
cemlng  such  property  is  completed.  Re- 
quires reimbursemoit  by  liable  parties  of  all 
such  storage  and  maintenance  coats. 

Repeals  a  Federal  law  concerning  the 
effect  of  certain  legislation  upon  the  Law  of 
the  Sea  Treaty. 

Authorizes  appropriations  for  FY  1986 
and  1987.  Provides  certain  limitations  of  ex- 
penditures with  regard  to  certain  fishery  re- 
search vessels  of  the  National  Oceanic  and 
Atmospheric  Administration  (NOAA). 

Requires  the  Secretary  to  ensure  that 
those  persons  dependent  upon  the  Fisheries 
within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Regional  Fish- 
ery Management  Councils  for  their  liveli- 
hood are  fairly  represented  as  voting  mem- 
bers of  the  council. 

Title  II:  Fish  and  Seafood  Promotion— 
Fish  and  Seafood  Promotion  Act  of  t9t€— 
Establishes  the  National  Fish  and  Seafood 
Promotional  CoimcU. 

Outlines  various  functions  of  the  Council. 
Including  the  preparation  and  submittal  to 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  for  review  of  a 
plan  for  marketing,  promotion,  and  con- 
sumer education  with  respect  to  fish  and 
fish  products.  Prohibits:  (1)  any  such  plan 
from  containing  and  references  to  any  pri- 
vate brand  or  trade  name  or  from  using  de- 
ceptive acts  with  respect  to  the  quality, 
value,  or  use  of  competing  products;  or  (2) 
the  promotion  by  the  CouncD  to  purchase  a 
single  group  of  similar  fish.  Permits  the 
Council  to  enter  Into  agreements  with  appli- 
cants proposing  to  establish  a  seafood  mar- 
keting council  for  the  purposes  of  funding  a 
referendum  establishing  such  councils.  Ter- 
minates the  Council  on  October  1,  1990. 

Sets  forth  the  duties  of  the  Secretary,  in- 
cluding the  review  of  the  Council's  annual 
fish  marketing  and  promotion  plan  and 
budget. 

Establishes  in  the  Treasury  a  Fisheries 
Promotional  Fund. 

Amends  the  Saltonstall-Kennedy  Act  to 
provide  for  the  transfer  of  funds  from  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  for  activities  related  to  the  Fish- 
eries Promotion  Fund.  Requires  the  trans- 
fer of  specified  amounts  into  the  Fund  for 
FY  1987  through  1990. 

Provides  for  the  application  for  a  charter 
for  a  seafood  marketing  councU  for  fish  and 
fish  products  by  individuals  meeting  speci- 
fied requirements.  Requires  such  applica- 
tion to  be  In  the  form  of  a  proposed  charter, 
which  must  Include  certain  information 
such  as  the  fish  and  fish  products  planned 
to  be  marketed  and  promoted,  and  sectors 
(geographic  areas)  that  will  t>e  represented 
by  the  proposed  council. 

Requires  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to 
determine  the  suitability  of  a  proposed 
charter  within  180  days  after  its  submission 
for  approval.  Requires  a  referenda  to  be 
held,  and  66  percent  or  more  of  the  fish  and 
fish  products'  value  of  an  area  to  be  repre- 
sented by  sector  participants  who  approve 
the  charter,  before  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce can  establish  the  c»uncU  and  approve 
the  proposed  charter. 

Outlines  powers  of  a  council.  Including 
that  of  adopting  standards  relating  to  the 
quality  of  fish  and  fish  products  and  the 
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iiymttiH  praoMturw  of  the  oouncU. 
Uadmli  to  be  adopted  by  m 
imImMj  of  the  eouneQ  end  implemented  by 
the  fc^iihiMiitw. 

BBfomantM  ^yoriftenl  duties  of  the  Secre- 
taiy  of  rUMiiMHii  with  respect  to  the 
nvle*  md  remliUlan  of  mufcetlnc  and  pro- 
aotlao  plana  ani— ttted  by  the  eouncUs. 

DInetB  a  eoancil  to  impoae  such  aaaeas- 
laaota  aa  neeeamr  to  carry  out  functions. 
nnda  aueh  aacaarasBta  to  be  impoaed  on 
aaelar  poitldpanta  In  the  reeelvinc  sector  or 
the  Impoitim  aactor  or  both  as  approved  in 
the  eoondi  dMiter.  DIreets  the  Secretary  of 
n™— ^"^  to  aaalat  each  oouncO  in  the  de- 
tanntaiatlan  and  Implementation  of  such  as- 

Roqulrea  Department   of   Commerce   to 
the  eotiflrtenUallty  of  aU  books 
I  opened  to  them  by  each  council. 
I  and  pwialtlf  for  any  individ- 
ual vtalathw  such  oonfldantiallty. 

Allaws  any  penoo  subjected  to  an  assess- 
manA  to  petition  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
for  a  reflew  and  ruUni  on  tfie  validity  of 

OutUnea  administrative  procedures  for 
tha.voluntary  tennination  of  a  councQ. 

Gives  the  district  courts  of  the  United 
StatSB  Juriadiction  to  oiforce  any  order  or 
retnlation  made  or  issued  under  this  Act. 
Refers  drQ  setions  brought  under  this  Act 
to  the  Attorney  General,  unless  the  Secre- 
tary of  Oommeroe  believes  administrative 
action  la  adequate. 

PnwMca  dvQ  penalties  for  any  person  vio- 
latioc  any  provision  of  any  order  or  recula- 
tion  lasued  by  the  Administrator  under  this 
Act.  Outlines  procedures  for  review  of  any 
such  penaltifa  levied  upon  an  individuaL 

Anthorlaea  the  Admlnistxator  to  malce  any 
neoeaaaxy  Investigations  to  carry  out  the 
provlsiona  of  thia  Act  Provides  the  Secre- 
taiT  of  Ccnuneree  with  other  administrative 
powcn.  AUowa  the  Administrator  to  obtain 
enforoemeBt  Of  such  powers  with  the  aid  of 
any  UjS.  court.  Requires  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  to  submit  a  report  to  the  Con- 


TMe  m:  /ntecfaristficftonof  Fiaheriet—In- 
UrimrUiietional  noterla  Act  of  iM»-Di- 
reeta  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  appor- 
tion funda  for  Interjuriadictional  fisheries 
researdi  projects  among  the  States  in  a 
ratio  based  on  fishory  resources  volume  and 
value  as  determined  by  the  Secretary.  As- 
sures a  guaranteed  apportioament  to  those 
States  which:  (I)  are  a  signatory  to  an  inter- 
atate  flahery  compact;  or  (2)  border  on  one 
or  more  of  the  Great  Lakea. 

AUowa  Statea  to  submit  proposals  for 
projects  to  be  evaluated  by  the  Secretary 
before  determining  the  funds  to  be  obligat- 
ed to  such  Statea.  ProhibiU  the  Federal 
share  of  the  coat  of  any  project  from  ex- 
ceeding 7S  poeent.  unleaa  the  State  has 
adopted  the  tntoatate  fishery  management 
plan  for  the  reaooiee  Involved,  or  the  fish- 
ery legulatlana  consistent  with  the  Federal 
fishery  management  irtan  fOr  the  species  in- 
volved. In  which  case  the  Federal  share 
dian  not  exceed  M  peremt.  Requires 
proBP*  notlfleatlon  to  States  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  project  approval  or  disapprovaL 

Reqabes  the  Beeretaiy  to  prescribe  regu- 
lattoos  to  aanre  that  the  performance  of  all 
project  work  la  In  aeeoidanoe  with  the  itf>pU- 
eaUe  Federal  and  State  laws.  Vests  title  to 
an  project  property  in  the  State. 

Baqntrea  the  Secretary,  beginning  not 
later  than  M  days  after  FT  19M  and  biennl- 
ally  thereafter,  to  submit  a  leport  to  the  ap- 
propriate rtwgriasliiiial  committees  concem- 
iBK  project  ■■win 111!  and  expenditures  of 


Attthorlaea  apiMopriations  for  FY  1987 
thrdugh  19U  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  Act.  Authorises  appropriations  for  FT 
1M1  through  1989  for  the  use  of  specified 
intetstate  commissions  to  develop  interstate 
fishery  management  plans  for  interjurisdic- 
tional fishery  resources. 

Repeals  the  Commercial  Fisheries  Re- 
search and  Development  Act  of  1984. 

Title  IV:  JTUcellaneoiM  ProvitUm»—^K- 
ten<fc  through  FT  1989  the  authorizations 
of  sppropriations  for  programs  under  the 
(1)  Mational  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Ad- 
minktration  Marine  Fisheries  Program  Au- 
thorization Act:  and  (2)  Anadrmnous  Fish 
Congervation  Act.  Extends  through  FY  1988 
the  authorizations  of  appropriations  for 
provams  under  the  Central.  Western,  and 
South  Pacific  Fisheries  Development  Act. 
Extends  through  FY  1989  the  authoriza- 
tions of  appropriations  for  programs  under 
the  Atlantic  Tunas  Convention  Act. 

Amends  the  Oreat  Lakea  Fishery  Act  of 
195S  to  increase  from  three  to  four  the  au- 
thorized number  of  members  representing 
the  United  SUtes  on  the  Great  Lakes  Fish- 
ery Commission  (the  Commission). 

Directs  the  Administrator  of  NOAA  to  es- 
tablfeh  within  NOAA  an  Estuarine  Pro- 
grams Office.  Outlines  the  functions  of  such 
Office,  including:  (1)  the  development  of  a 
national  estuarine  strategy;  and  (2)  the  co- 
ordiaation  of  estuarine  activities  of  NOAA 
with  Federal  and  State  agencies.  Authorizes 
appiDpriations  for  such  use  for  FY  1987 
through  1990. 

Amends  Federal  law  relating  to  the  orga- 
nization of  the  Department  of  Commerce  to 
establish  the  following  two  positions,  both 
of  w^om  to  be  appointed  by  the  President 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate:  (1)  Under  Secretary  of  Commerce 
for  Oceans  and  Atmosphere  (to  serve  as  the 
Adndnistrator  of  NOAA);  and  (2)  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Commerce  for  Oceans  and  At- 
mosphere (to  serve  as  Deputy  Administrator 
of  NOAA).  Establishes  in  NOAA  the  posi- 
tion of  Chief  Scientist  of  NOAA,  appointed 
by  the  President  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate,  to  act  as  the  princi- 
pal scientific  advisor  to  the  administrator  of 
NOAA. 

Transfers  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce to  the  Secretary  of  State  the  author- 
ity to  provide  reimbursement  to  commercial 
fishermen  for  certain  seized  property. 

Amends  the  Fish  and  WUdllfe  Act  of  1956 
to  provide  that  money  accruing  to  the  fish- 
eries loan  fund  created  under  such  Act 
shall,  after  FY  1986,  sccrue  to  the  general 
fund  of  the  U.S.  Treasury. 

Rovises  provisions  concerning  a  certain 
land  conveyance  agreement  entered  into  be- 
tween the  Coast  Guard  and  Koniag,  Incor- 
porated. 

Amends  the  Marine  Mammal  Protection 
Act  to  allow  U.S.  citizens  to  hunt  for  speci- 
fied Bt)ecie8  of  depleted  fish  if  the  Secretary 
of  the  Nationid  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric 
Administration  determines  that  such  hunt- 
ing will  not  have  an  unmltigable  adverse 
impact.  Amends  the  Endsngered  Species 
Act  with  respect  to  a  specified  statement  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  relating  to  en- 
dangered species. 


UPCOMIWO  ELECTIONS  IN 
SOUTH  AFRICA 

Mk-.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President. 
South  African  State  President  P.W. 
Bottia  opened  the  Fourth  Session  of 
the  Eighth  South  African  Parliament 
In  Oape  Town  on  Friday,  January  30. 1 


was  extremely  disappointed  at  the  bel- 
licose nature  and  tone  of  his  speech, 
particularly  the  fact  that  he  unveiled 
no  new  reforms,  no  lifting  of  the  au- 
thoritarian state  of  emergency,  no 
hope  for  the  disenfranchised  black 
majority. 

But  he  did  make  one  statement  in 
tliat  speech  with  which  I  strongly 
agree:  "Ultimately,  it  is  not  to  our— 
South  Africa's— advantage  to  become 
isolated  from  the  international  com- 
munity." 

He  is  right  on  this  point.  Bdr.  Presi- 
dent. Degpite  the  nationalist  and  Isola- 
tionist tone  of  his  speech,  it  is  not  in 
the  interest  of  South  Africa  nor  the 
United  States  for  that  country  to  close 
its  eyes  to  the  world.  South  Africa  is 
economically  interdependent  with  the 
United  States,  with  our  European 
allies,  and  especially  with  the  develop- 
ing natioBis  of  southern  Africa. 

We  in  the  United  States  abhor 
apartheid,  as  demonstrated  by  the 
overwhelming  enactment  of  the  Com- 
prehensive Anti-Apartheid  Act  of  1986 
last  year  despite  a  strong  effort  by  the 
President  to  prevent  sanctions.  It  is  a 
system  of  repression  that  cannot  last. 
We  watit  to  encourage  peaceful 
change  i|i  South  Africa  by  linking  eco- 
nomic sanctions,  and  stiffer  sanctions 
in  the  fvture,  to  concrete  reforms  by 
the  Soutii  African  Government. 

If  the  South  African  Oovemment 
would  end  the  state  of  emergency,  free 
the  activities  of  legitimate  political 
parties  and  luiions,  and  release  politi- 
cal prisoners,  we  would  cooperate.  But 
we  are  not  willing  to  accept  the  half- 
hearted reforms  and  the  insistence  on 
racial  group  politics  that  the  ruling 
Botha  administration  clings  to. 

In  my  statement  on  South  African 
sanction!  legislation  in  1985, 1  outlined 
the  complex  system  of  law  that  is  at 
the  heait  of  iu>artheid.  Many  are  still 
on  the  books,  despite  the  much  herald- 
ed reforms  of  the  ruling  Botha  admin- 
istration. The  introduction  of  a  sjrstem 
of  laws  en  racial  segregation  began  in 
earnest  with  the  advent  of  National 
Party  rule  in  1948.  The  pillars  of 
apartheid— the  Population  Registra- 
tion Act  of  1950,  the  Group  Areas  Act 
of  1950,  the  Reservation  of  Separate 
Amenities  Act  of  1953.  the  Promotion 
of  Bantu  Self  Oovemment  Act  of 
1959,  and  countless  others— remain  in 
force  today. 

Mr.  President,  I  could  fully  explain 
the  way  in  which  reforms  embarked 
upon  by  the  South  African  Oovem- 
ment to  date,  such  as  the  question  of 
citizenship  for  blacks  and  the  abolition 
of  influx  control,  have  been  superfi- 
cial. Rather  than  doing  so,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  an  article  by  Pat- 
rick Lawrence  that  appeared  in  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor  on  July  29. 
1986,  be  printed  in  the  Rscord  follow- 
ing my  remarks.  Bir.  Lawrence  pre- 
sents a  sound  argument  exposing  the 
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fallacy  that  the  South  African  Oov- 
emment has  been  serious  in  its  at- 
tempts at  reform.         

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Hi.  President,  we 
know  all  too  well  the  sordid  history  of 
repression  in  the  last  two  years  alone. 
The  facts  are  grim— over  2,300  dead 
since  September  1984— and  need  not 
be  recounted  in  detail  here.  But  the  39 
years  of  National  Party  rule  will  not 
end  overnight. 

THX  U.S.  HAS  PSACnCAL  AXS  MOHAL  omRaSTS 

n  SOUTH  AraicA 

The  United  States  has  both  a  practi- 
cal and  moral  stake  in  the  Internal 
future  of  South  Africa.  We  have  a 
stake  in  whether  that  country  erupts 
into  violent  revolution  or  reconciles  its 
deep  racial  divisions  through  peaceful 
change.  JAx.  Botha  and  his  advisors 
must  recognize  that  we  have  a  stake  in 
the  dissolution  of  apartheid. 

Even  President  Reagan,  who  opposes 
tough-minded  sanctions  against  South 
Africa,  in  a  speech  before  the  World 
Affairs  Council  and  Foreign  Policy  As- 
sociation in  July  1986  confirmed  the 
point  that  apartheid— the  internal 
order  of  South  Africa— is  a  matter 
that  must  concern  us.  He  said,  "The 
root  cause  of  South  Africa's  disorder  is 
apartheid  •  •  •  If  South  Africa  wishes 
to  belong  to  the  family  of  nations,  an 
end  to  apartheid  is  a  precondition." 
BOTHA  Ainfouircss  nsw  elections 

State  President  Botha  made  another 
statement  in  his  speech,  a  very  impor- 
tant one.  He  officially  announced  that 
South  Africa's  roughly  5  million 
whites  wUl  go  to  the  polls  on  May  6, 
1987.  Botha  announced  that  elections 
for  the  House  of  Assembly,  the  domi- 
nant, whites-only  chamber  of  South 
Africa's  tricameral  Parliament,  will  be 
officially  proclaimed  March  7  and  that 
candidates  will  be  named  on  March  31. 
On  Wednesday,  May  6,  the  178  seats  in 
the  House  of  Assembly  will  be  open 
for  election,  elections  had  not  been  ex- 
pected until  1989. 

What  wiU  the  elections  mean  for  the 
future  dissolution  of  apartheid?  What 
implications  will  it  have  for  U.S. 
policy? 

By  way  of  explanation,  Americans 
sometimes  seem  unaware  that  South 
Africa  is  a  parliamentary  democracy, 
albeit  one  in  which  71  percent  of  the 
population— the  black  majority— is  ex- 
cluded on  the  irrelevant  criterion  of 
race.  The  1984  Constitution,  which  in 
my  view  Is  an  entrenchment  of  "sepa- 
rate development"  in  that  country's 
organic  law,  establishes  three  cham- 
bers of  Parliament— one  for  whites, 
one  for  "coloreds,"  and  one  for  Indi- 
ans. The  25  million  blacks  have  never 
had  the  chance  to  vote  in  national 
elections  in  South  Africa,  and  w(Hi't 
have  on  May  0. 


A  CWAMCB  rOB  CRAMCE 

Americans,  and  U.S.  policy,  cannot 
underestimate  the  ability  and  strength 
of  the  Botha  government.  The  only 
way  the  present  Government  will  vol- 
untarily abandon  its  authoritarian  tac- 
tics and  open  itself  to  participation  by 
blacks  is  through  the  white  ballot  box. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  editorial  from  the  Janu- 
ary 5  Washington  Post,  which  makes 
this  very  point,  be  printed  in  the 
Record  following  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  2.) 

Mr.  BUMPE9US.  Mr.  President,  the 
decision  of  President  Botha  to  dissolve 
only  the  white  House  of  Assembly  in 
the  tricameral  Parliament  can  be  in- 
terpreted in  several  ways.  My  first  re- 
sponse, Mr.  President,  is  to  exclaim- 
How  contemptible.  At  the  time  when 
the  entire  world  is  looking,  hoping,  for 
a  relaxation  of  the  state  of  emergency 
and  the  announcement  of  a  major 
reform  initiative,  Botha  reinforces 
white-minority  domination  and  enacts 
even  broader  press  restrictions.  What 
an  affront  to  those  of  all  races  who 
harbor  some  degree  of  hope  for  a 
peaceful  end  to  apartheid. 

But  the  whites  of  South  Africa  have 
been  given  a  chance  to  show  their  will- 
ingness to  change.  In  a  poll  taken  in 
mid-1985,  63  percent  of  white  South 
Africans  said  they  do  not  believe 
apartheid  will  last  another  10  years.  In 
a  more  recent  poll,  42  percent  said 
they  preferred  nonracial  constitution- 
al alternatives,  while  only  27  percent 
supported  the  continuation  of  sepa- 
rate development  as  reflected  in  the 
National  Party's  1984  constitutional 
dispensation.  The  opposition  parties 
committed  to  a  nonracial  political 
system,  such  as  the  Progressive  Feder- 
al Party  and  the  New  Republic  Party, 
have  never  had  a  better  chance  to  in- 
fluence their  nation's  destiny.  like- 
wise, the  Nationalist  Party  has  not 
faced  so  difficult  a  challenge  from 
both  the  left  and  the  right  since  it 
took  power  in  1948. 

National  Party  rule  may  not  be  in 
immediate  jeopardy.  There  is  good 
reason  to  believe  that  white  fear  of  a 
change  in  government  will  sustain  the 
National  Party's  66-seat  margin  of 
dominance  in  the  white  House  of  As- 
sembly. In  fact.  South  African  politi- 
cal analysts  view  the  elections  as  a 
move  to  stave  off  gains  from  the 
staunchly  conservative  and  segrega- 
tionist Conservative  Party  and  other 
groups  on  the  right.  Botha  seems  to  be 
seeking  to  preempt  a  coalition  of 
rightist  groups,  particularly  the  Con- 
servative Party  and  the  Reconstituted 
National  Party. 

But  the  South  African  white  elector- 
ate should  know— and  I  can  only  hope 
that  the  Government  allows  this  mes- 
sage to  flow  to  them— that  there  are 
Americans  and  members  of  those  in 


the  U.S.  Congress  who  are  watching 
this  election  very  closely.  We  want  to 
see  the  whites  of  South  Africa  cast  a 
vote  for  an  end  to  apartheid,  an  end  to 
"separate  development,"  an  end  to  the 
spiral  of  violence  and  reaction. 

VJS.  POUCT  n  PLUX 

The  results  of  the  upccHning  election 
have  tremendous  implications  for 
United  States  policy  toward  South 
Africa.  Our  present  policy  is  clearly  in 
a  state  of  flux.  We  have  a  new  Ambaii- 
sador  in  Pretoria,  Edward  Perkins,  the 
President  lost  a  bid  last  year  to  defeat 
sanctions  legislation  in  Congress,  and 
Secretary  Shultz  met  recently  with 
the  President  of  the  banned  African 
National  Congress,  Oliver  Tambo. 
Where  is  U.S.  policy  headed? 

That  question  will  be  answered  in 
part  with  the  results  of  the  upcoming 
elections.  But  several  points  about 
U.S.  policy  were  enacted  into  law  with 
the  Comprehensive  Anti-Apartheid 
Act  of  1986-PubUc  Law  99-440. 

First,  as  I  have  said,  we  seek  a  non- 
racial  democracy  in  South  Africa.  We 
encourage  the  Government  of  South 
Africa  to  begin  negotiations  on  the 
future  of  the  South  African  political 
system  with  all  social  groups,  banned 
and  unbanned,  without  precondition. 
All  parties  should  agree  to  end  vio- 
lence and  allow  nonviolent  political  ex- 
pression. 

Second,  we  call  for  a  suspension  of 
the  state  of  emergency,  the  release  of 
trade  union  activists  and  political  pris- 
oners, and  a  concrete  timetable  for  the 
elimination  of  all  apartheid  laws.  The 
draconian  press  restrictions  must  be 
rescinded. 

Third,  we  will  seek  to  assist  victims 
of  apartheid  and  help  them  prepare 
for  a  post-apartheid  society. 

Finally,  until  apartheid  is  disman- 
tled, we  will  seek  to  undermine  it 
throvigh  carefully  calculated  unilater- 
al and  multilateral  sanctions. 

The  Anti-Apartheid  Act  also  con- 
tains a  provision,  section  501,  requiring 
the  President  to  submit  a  report 
within  1  year  after  enactment  and 
every  year  thereafter  on  whether  "sig- 
nificant progress"  has  been  made  by 
the  South  African  Government  toward 
ending  apartheid.  If  "significant 
progress"  is  not  made,  additional  sanc- 
tions are  to  be  considered  by  Congress 
on  an  expedited  basis. 

A  MESSAGE  TO  THE  WHTTE  SOtTTH  ATXICAH 
ELECTOKATB 

That  last  point  should  speak  loudly 
to  white  South  Africans  in  the  coming 
months.  While  by  no  means  do  we 
seek  to  impose  any  particular  constitu- 
tional blueprint  on  that  complex  coun- 
try. Congress  will  be  watching  the  de- 
veloping campaign  very  closely.  The 
commitment  to  reform  by  the  white 
electorate  is  certain  to  be  a  key  factor 
in  the  imposition  of  additional  sanc- 
tions by  the  United  States.  Support 
for  a  government  that  is  willing  to  ne- 
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■ottete  wUl  be  gamed.  It  is  certain  to 
be  tlie  key  to  whether  "sisniflcant 
progneai"  te  b^ng  made  toward  the 
eltintnation  of  apaztheid  and  govern- 
ment baaed  on  race. 

The  —»".»««»»-  we  enacted  last  year 
My  to  the  National  Party  two  things. 
Ftaat,  eleetJona  will  highlight  in  no  un- 
oertaia  teraiB  the  intentions  of  the  Na- 
tkmal  Party  and  their  willingness  to 
a^kve  a  univeraal.  multiracial  gov- 
enunenL  Second,  the  future  leaders  of 
the  National  Party  must  know  that 
they  wfll  not  rule  in  a  minority  gov- 
ernment with  n.S.  aid.  c(nnf  ort.  or  co- 
operation. 

Aa  I  said.  Mr.  President,  we  do  not 
want  to  see  an  isolated  South  Africa.  A 
South  Atrtcaragainst-the-world  does 
not  advance  anyone's  interest.  The 
whitea  In  South  Africa  must  under- 
stand the  importance  of  this  election. 
It  will  aasuredly  shift  the  weight  on 
the  aeeaaw  of  reform  or  revolution  in 
ttaeir  own  country. 

It  wUl  also  tip  the  scales  on  future 
United  States  policy  toward  South 
Africa.  The  United  States  is  likely  to 
cooperate  with  a  regime  in  South 
Africa  that  is  committed  to  nonracial 
democracy  and  is  willing  to  demon- 
strate that  commitment.  But  we  will 
not  Urierate  the  propagation  of  apart- 
heid in  any  form.  We  are  willing  to 
he^.  but  a  police  state  will  evoke  no 
sympathy  frtHn  us,  only  scorn.  It  is  my 
hope  that  in  the  coming  months,  the 
whitea  of  South  Africa  will  seize  this 
opportunity  to  begin  on  that  difficult 
road  of  reconciliation. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  not  giving  up 
CD  peaceful  change  in  South  Africa. 
We  are  offering  the  South  African 
Oovemment  the  chance  to  reform.  I 
want  to  again  reiterate  my  belief  that 
there  are  two  eaaential  alternatives  for 
a  future  South  Africa.  A  coalition  of 
whites  and  nonwhltea  may  rule,  or 
black  majority  rule  in  a  one-man-one- 
vote  system  will  evolve.  But  one  thing 
is  certain— white  minority  rule  cannot 
last  in  South  Africa. 

Exhibit  1 

(From  Uie  CbrlsUan  Sctenca  Monitor,  July 

29.19861 

South  Afhic&  Riroua  Wilt  Uiiran 

ScaOTIHT 

(By  PatrltA  Uuirence) 

JORAnnBOM.— South  Africa's  reform 
policy  looks  tiMTwurintly  ttaraulbare.  as  its 
fine  print  cornea  under  ck>aer  acniUny. 

PreaideDt  Pleter  Botha's  commitment  to 
man  away  from  the  "outdated  concept  of 
apartheid"  toward  a  "new  South  Africa" 
lasted  largdy  on  two  promises:  restoration 
of  Soutta  African  dtteoahip  to  mllUons  of 
biMks  irtw  were  rtlipoa«aBBd  of  It  and  aboU- 
tlon  o<  the  ae-caDed  paas  Uwa  that  restrict- 
ed the  movement  of  Uaeka. 

But  statements  by  the  Department  of 
BoaM  Affairs  have  made  it  clear  that  South 
African  ettlasnship  wm  be  restored  only  to  a 
Itetted  monber  of  Ua^s.  And  for  millions 
o(  bladB,  new  and  more  vlgoroua  controls 
win  lepiaee  the  fonnaUy  repealed  paas  laws. 

Wben  Booth  Africa  granted  nominal  inde- 
to  four  "black  homelands"  which 


it  created  (Transkei.  Bophuthatswana. 
Venda.  and  Ciskel).  all  blacks  deemed  to  be 
cltlaens  of  those  quasl-states  were  stripped 
of  tkelr  South  African  citizenship.  Altogeth- 
er, 9  million  blacks  were  dispossessed  of 
South  African  citizen^Up.  of  whcxn  5  mil- 
lion lived  within  the  quasl-states  and  4  mil- 
lion In  South  Africa. 

Last  September,  President  Botha  conced- 
ed for  the  first  time  that  blacks  resented 
being  deprived  of  South  African  citizenship, 
noting  that  It  evoked  feelings  of  rejection 
and  a  "perception  that  they  were  being  cut 
off  from  South  Africa's  financial  and  eco- 
nomic resources." 

He  undertook  to  restore  South  African 
citizenship  to  blacks  from  the  so-called  Inde- 
pendent homelands  "who  permanently 
reside  in  South  Africa"  and  to  negotiate 
with  the  governments  of  the  four  territories 
for  restoration  of  South  African  citizenship 
for  blacks  who  still  live  in  the  states.  Botha 
repeated  this  intention  when  he  formally 
opened  Parliament  on  Jan.  31. 

The  Restoration  of  South  African  Citizen- 
ship Act  was  approved  by  Parliament,  and  it 
came  into  force  on  July  1.  But.  as  spelled 
out  late  last  week  by  the  Department  of 
Home  Affairs,  citizenship  will  be  restored  to 
only  about  1.7  million  of  the  estimated  4 
mUlton  blacks  of  the  independent  home- 
land* who  live  in  South  Africa.  The  other 
2.3  million  people  remain  statutory  foreign- 
ers: so.  too,  do  the  5  million  people  who  live 
within  the  Independent  homelands. 

Only  the  independent  homeland  citizens 
who  had  received  permanent  residence 
rights  under  the  law  that  was  the  basis  of 
the  so-called  pass  laws  are  eligible  to  regain 
Soutti  African  citizenship.  Elxcluded  are  the 
remaining  2.3  million  blacks,  a  group  that 
includes  black  migrant  workers  who  live  and 
work  in  South  Africa  but  whose  families  live 
In  the  four  independent  homelands. 

The  1.7  mlQlon  who  are  eligible  to  regain 
citizenship  will  not  have  it  restored  to  them 
autotnatically.  however.  "They  are  required 
to  confirm  (in  writing)  that  they  are  desir- 
ous ef  regainlivg  South  African  citizenship," 
the  Department  of  Home  Affairs  an- 
nounced. 

TWs  requirement  has  been  sharply  criti- 
cized by  opponents  of  the  government. 

"South  African  citizenship  wlU  be  restored 
only  on  application  or  written  notification, 
rather  than  by  simple  act  of  Parliament, 
whl(^  was  how  they  lost  it  in  the  first  place. 
.  .  .  Illiterate  people,  in  particular,  will  be  at 
a  severe  disadvantage."  commented  the 
Soutti  African  Institute  of  Race  Relations, 
an  independent  group  that  is  critical  of  the 
government's  race  policies. 

"They  are  being  denied  a  future  claim  on 
the  franchise,"  says  Helen  Suzman,  a  veter- 
an opposition  member  of  Parliament,  of 
those  bla^s  who  are  not  eligible  to  regain 
Soutti  African  citizenship. 

The  restoration  of  citizenship  comes  as 
Soutti  Africa's  white  governors  press  ahead 
with  as  yet  undefined  plans  to  give  black 
South  Africans  a  say  in  central  government. 
The  aim  of  present  government  policy,  how- 
ever, appear  to  be  to  keep  the  number  of 
blacks  who  qualify  for  political  rights 
through  citizenship  as  small  as  possible. 

Linked  to  the  pledge  to  restore  South  Af- 
rican cltlzenahip  was  the  promise  to  repeal 
the  influx  control  or  pass  laws,  which  for- 
bade the  entry  of  blacks  into  dtles  and 
towns  except  under  stringent  conditions.  On 
July  1.  all  influx  control  laws,  of  which  the 
most  important  was  the  Urban  Areas  Act, 
were  aboUahed.  But  new  freedom  of  move- 
ment was  restricted  to  black  South  African 


dttaens— those  who  were  never  formally  de- 
prived of  South  African  dtiaenahlp  and  the 
1.7  mlllloa  who  qualify  to  regain  It. 

But  the  7.3  million  deemed  to  be  citizens 
of  the  Independent  homelands  are  worse 
off,  says  Sheena  Duncan  of  the  Black  Sash, 
a  South  African  civU  rights  organization.  In- 
stead of  being  subjected  to  the  controls  of 
the  now-sbolished  Urban  Areas  Act.  they 
fall  under  the  harsher  restrictions  of  the 
Aliens  Act 

"They  may  not  enter  South  Africa  with- 
out permission  and  may  not  take  up  employ- 
ment without  permission,"  says  Oeoff  Bud- 
lender,  a  South  African  civil  rights  lawyer. 

"They  are  liable  to  siunmary  arrest  and 
deportation  procedures.  People  who  provide 
them  witb  employment  or  accommodation, 
without  necessary  official  permission, 
commit  a  criminal  offense  and  are  subject 
to  extremely  heavy  penalties." 

A  black  person  who  violated  the  now-re- 
pealed Urban  Areas  Act  risked  a  fine  of  up 
to  100  rand  ($39)  or  imprisonment  for  up  to 
six  months.  Under  the  new  law,  an  "alien" 
from  an  independent  homeland  faces  a  fine 
of  up  to  600  rand  ($234)  or  Jail  for  six 
months.  Under  the  defimct  Urban  Areas 
Act,  an  employer  who  employed  a  black  who 
was  not  svppoaed  to  be  In  the  area  could  be 
fined  up  to  500  rand  ($195)  or  Jailed  for 
three  months.  Under  the  Aliens  Act,  the 
penalties  are  a  fine  of  5,000  rand  or  impris- 
onment for  two  years. 

Nearly  S5  years  ago  in  1952,  the  "high 
priest"  of  apartheid  and  former  prime  min- 
ister. Hendrik  P.  Verwoerd.  passed  the  Abo- 
lition of  Passes  and  Coordination  of  Docu- 
ments Act.  But  far  from  abolishing  Influx 
control,  the  law  extended  it  to  black  women 
for  the  f int  time. 

Now.  the  Abolition  of  Influx  Control  Act 
of  1986  has  Increased  the  freedom  of  move- 
ment of  black  South  African  citizens,  but  at 
the  expense  of  citizens  of  the  Independent 
homelands.  It  is,  contends  Mark  Orkin,  a  so- 
ciologist in  South  Africa,  a  new  version  of 
the  old  Afrikaner  strategy  of  dividing  blacks 
Into  "insiders"  and  "outsiders"  and  of 
making  a  deal  with  the  Insiders  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  outsiders. 

Exhibit  2 

[From  the  Washington  Post.  Jan.  5, 1987] 
WHrra  South  Africa's  EIlectioii 

It's  odd  In  a  way  to  be  considering  South 
Africa  as  a  state  preparing  to  put  on  new 
democratic  elections.  It's  a  police  state  for 
most  of  its  Inhabitants.  The  country's 
recent  political  movement  has  been  In  an 
authoritarian  direction,  even  in  sectors  af- 
fecting whites— for  example,  the  press— so  It 
is  now  unlikely  that  the  campaign  will  be 
based  on  anything  like  the  candor  appropri- 
ate to  the  coimtry's  urgent  predicament.  In 
the  elections,  whose  date  President  P.W. 
Botha  will  soon  be  announcing,  only  whites 
will  vote.  Their  choices  will  be  Imposed  on 
the  majority. 

Resldually,  nonetheless,  white  South 
Africa  has  a  democratic  aspect,  and  elec- 
tions do  remain  a  mechanism  for  reflecting 
the  white  popular  will.  Many  citizens  of 
South  Afrloi  and  many  observers  of  Its  af- 
fairs have  already  concluded  that  the  white 
popular  Will  is  a  slender  reed  on  which  to 
lean  for  serious  policy  change.  Still,  what 
possibilities  there  are  cannot  be  Ignored. 

President  P.W.  Botlia  apparently  Is  calling 
early  elections  in  confidence  that  tils  recent 
law-and-otder  crackdown  and  his  defiance  of 
American  aanctiona  have  lifted  the  threat  of 
a  large-scale  defection  of  his  National  Party 


to  the  small,  even  more  extreme  parties  to 
Its  right  If  this  Is  so,  the  important  thing 
becomes  the  struggle  for  the  support  of  the 
voters  who  might  swing  between  the  Nation- 
al Party  and  the  official  opposition  on  its 
left,  the  Progressive  Federal  Party. 

The  Interesting  question  is  whether  a 
strengthened  P.W.  Botha  would  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  undertake  further  and  effective 
reform.  Many  South  Africans  have  written 
off  such  a  possibility,  or  they  believe  that 
the  steps  for  which  his  conscience  or  con- 
stituency might  license  him  are  without  sig- 
nificance. But  others  cling  to  the  notion 
that  a  burst  of  official  reform  could  yet  halt 
South  Africa's  seemingly  unchecked  descent 
to  Increased  brutality  and  repression  and. 
accordingly.  Into  permanent  unrest  and  re- 
bellion. 

Mr.  Botha  offers  scant  encouragement. 
Last  year— before  he  lost  his  nerve— he  evi- 
dently was  flirting  with  releasing  Nelson 
Mandela  and  bringing  the  African  National 
Congress  and  other  authentic  black  groups 
onto  political  play.  These  are  the  sorts  of 
steps  that  could  make  a  difference,  and  his 
failure  to  take  them  created  the  tensions 
that  have  defined  South  African  public  life 
since.  Now  he  merely  asks  voters  to  endorse 
undefined  "evolutionary"  change.  Under- 
neath the  surface  of  South  Africa's  democ- 
racy, an  inner  security  apparatus  is  becom- 
ing more  evident  and  assertive.  An  election 
that  merely  registered  the  concessions  made 
to  appease  the  right  wing  would  make  ev- 
erything worse  in  South  Africa. 


TESTIMONIAL  TO  CLANCY 
IMISLUND 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  a 
friend  recently  recommended  to  me  an 
article  in  Reader's  Digest  by  Maurice 
Zolotow  titled  "Clancy  and  the  Mid- 
night Mission."  I  wish,  in  turn,  to  com- 
mend this  fine  article  to  my  colleagues 
in  the  U.S.  Senate. 

The  "Clancy"  of  the  title  is  Clancy 
Imislund  of  Los  Angeles,  CA.  The  arti- 
cle recounts  this  unusual  man's  Odys- 
sey from  skid-row  alcoholism  to  a  suc- 
cessful career  in  business  and  a  pas- 
sionate commitment  to  helping  others 
recover  from  the  disease  of  alcoholism. 

Since  1873,  Mr.  Imislund  has  served 
as  managing  director  of  the  Midnight 
Mission,  a  Los  Angeles  group  that  pro- 
vides shelter  for  alcoholics  and  dere- 
licts while  also  offering  counseling  and 
rehabilitation.  The  key  to  helping 
these  people,  according  to  Mr.  Imis- 
lund, is  to  instill  a  sense  of  self -worth 
and  pride. 

So  many  unfortunate  people  have 
been  given  a  new  start  in  life  by 
Clancy  Imislund  and  his  mission.  It  is 
my  honor  to  recognize  his  contribu- 
tions and  service  by  having  the  afore- 
mentioned article  printed  in  full  in  the 
CoifOsnaioHAL  Rbcoro.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  be 
done. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RccoBD,  as  f  oUowa: 


[From  Reader's  Digest.  December  1984] 

CUUICT  AND  THB  MiDHIOHT  MISSION 

(By  Maurice  Zolotow) 

Clancy  Imislund  leaves  his  modest  ranch 
house  in  West  Los  Angeles  at  9:30  a.m.,  and 
Joins  thousands  of  other  commuters  on  the 
freeway.  A  middle-aged,  balding,  bespecta- 
cled man  in  a  dark-gray  suit,  he  resembles 
the  other  executives  in  the  other  cars.  But 
unlike  them,  CHancy  doesn't  pull  into  the 
Arco  Tower  or  the  First  Interstate  Bank. 
Nor  does  he  have  a  morning  conference  in 
the  Bona  venture  Hotel. 

Clancy  is  on  his  way  to  skid  row,  to  the 
Btidnight  Mission  at  396  South  Los  Angeles 
Street.  Now  57,  he  has  spent  a  great  part  of 
his  adult  life  working  with  derelicts.  All 
kinds.  The  kind  you  see  on  L.A.'s  skid  row. 
New  York  City's  Bowery  or  Chicago's  Madi- 
son Street,  with  their  dilapidated  hotels, 
pawn  shops,  bars  and  tattoo  parlors.  And 
the  kind  who  still  reside  in  good  homes  but 
are  as  addicted  to  drugs  and  alcohol— or 
who  have  Just  given  up  on  life— as  the  lost 
souls  sleeping  in  aUeys. 

A  large  sign  in  Clancy's  office  best  ex- 
presses his  approach:  LIFE  IS  NOW  IN 
SESSION.  For  his  goal  is  to  return  alien- 
ated men  and  women  to  the  mainstream  of 
living,  by  helping  them  recover  a  sense  of 
self-worth. 

Those  in  whom  a  spark  of  vitality  still 
flickers,  however,  dimly,  may  begin  the  road 
back  by  applying  at  the  Midnight  Mission 
for  a  meal  and  bed  ticket.  One  of  the  largest 
and  most  modem  Institutions  of  its  kind,  it 
provides  overnight  shelter  for  140  men.  The 
mcxlem  kitchen,  with  its  stainless-steel 
equipment  and  up-to-date  stoves  and  grills, 
feeds  1500  persons  a  day.  The  Mission's 
policy  is  set  by  a  board  of  directors,  com- 
posed of  15  business  and  professional  lead- 
ers who  give  their  time  without  compensa- 
tion. The  Mission  is  supported  entirely  by 
contributions  and  it  does  not  rely  on  funds 
from  federal,  state  or  municipal  agencies. 

A  California  State  Employment  branch 
office  In  on  the  premises,  the  only  one  In 
the  state  located  In  a  skid-row  mission. 
Clancy  is  a  believer  in  the  work  ethic,  and 
says  that  work  is  a  form  of  prayer.  Most  of 
the  residenU  of  the  Midnight  Mission  assist 
in  cleaning  and  cooking. 

Clancy  supervises  the  entire  operation. 
His  phone  rarely  stops  ringing,  because  he 
invites  many  men  and  women  who  are 
making  a  transition  back  Into  the  real  world 
to  telephone  him  every  day  at  a  fixed  hour 
to  put  a  "small  girder"  into  the  structure  of 
a  new  life. 

During  one  of  my  visits  to  Clancy's  Mis- 
sion, I  met  Vic  L,  36,  a  former  drifter  and  al- 
coholic. Alert,  nicely  dressed,  holding  down 
a  Job  and  going  to  school  at  night,  Vic  had 
brought  In  a  younger  man.  Lem  W,  27.  Lem 
wore  a  soiled  Hawaiian  shirt  and  unwashed 
Jeans,  and  his  eyes  looked  dead.  Clancy  ac- 
cepted Lem  as  a  resident  and  laid  down  the 
law: 

"You'll  get  your  bed  and  your  meals.  You 
follow  the  rules  and  you'll  do  well.  The  first 
rule  is:  start  telling  the  truth.  EspeclaUy  to 
me.  I'm  an  old  con  artist  myself.  Never  con  a 
con  man."  He  shook  Lem's  hand  and  looked 
squarely  into  his  eyes.  He  seemed  to  tell 
Lem  that  he  had  been  there  himself,  that 
he  knew  the  pain  Lem  was  suffering  but 
that  there  was  hope.  I  could  swear  I  saw  a 
faint  gleam  appear  In  Lem's  dead  eyes. 

The  road  down.  Clancy  Imislund  was  bom 
In  Eau  Claire,  Wis.,  July  9,  1927.  In  1943  he 
ran  away  to  Join  the  merchant  marine.  With 
an  overjxiwering  urge  to  prove  be  was  a 
"real  man,"  he  forced  himaelf,  during  tils 


early  monttis  at  sea.  to  leam  to  tolerate 
whiskey  until  he  could  bold  his  own  with 
his  fellow  seamen.  Alcohol  made  him  /eel 
like  a  man. 

In  1946  he  entered  the  Unlveraity  of  Wis- 
consin at  Eau  Claire  and  planned  a  career  in 
journalism.  He  married  Charlotte  Koehler 
when  he  was  21,  and  their  first  child  was 
bom  a  year  later.  A  year  after  that  be  expe- 
rienced his  first  arrest  for  public  intoxica- 
tion. 

He  was.  over  the  next  nine  years,  to  sleep 
in  many  "drunk  tanks"  In  many  dties,  from 
Milwaukee  to  El  Paso,  Texas.  Again  and 
again,  Clancy  would  promise  his  wife  to  live 
a  sober  life,  but  after  they  would  move  to  a 
new  city  and  all  was  going  well  (for  he  was  a 
talented  advertising  copywriter  when 
sober),  he  would  disappear  for  days  and 
weeks,  hardly  remembering  where  he  bad 
been  and  what  he  had  done. 

Between  1952  and  1958.  Clancy  was  Jailed 
in  five  different  states.  Committed  to  the 
Texas  SUte  Mental  Hospital  in  Big  Spring 
as  a  suicidal  depressive,  he  was  given  three 
series  of  shock  treatments.  But  be  was  not 
yet  ready  to  change.  In  Dallas  he  went  on  a 
spree  and  was  fired  from  his  $30,000-a-year 
position  with  an  advertising  agency.  He  re- 
turned home  to  find  his  comfortable  subur- 
ban villa  empty.  His  wife  had  taken  their 
four  daughters  and  departed,  leaving  no  for- 
warding address.  Only  his  clothes  and  a 
portable  typewriter  remained. 

He  moved  on  to  California  and  became 
one  of  the  habitues  of  Los  Angeles's  skid 
row.  Once,  ironically,  he  was  even  thrown 
out  of  the  Midnight  Mission  for  fighting.  It 
was  October  29,  1958.  He  passed  out  in  an 
alley  that  night  and  slept  In  an  all-night 
move  theater  the  next. 

The  turning  point  came  when  he  walked 
from  the  movie  house  into  the  drizzly  dawn 
of  October  31,  Halloween.  "I  saw  ttiat  I  was 
at  zero,  friendless,  alone,  nobody  knowing  or 
caring  whether  I  lived  or  died,"  he  recalls. 
"If  I  was  going  to  do  anything  with  the  rest 
of  my  life,  I  would  have  to  start  from  where 
I  was— not  from  where  I  wished  I  was." 

The  Road  Back.  That  rainy  morning  he 
walked  71  blocks  to  a  small  alcoholics-reha- 
bilitation dubhouse,  from  which  he  had 
previously  been  ejected  for  obstreperous  be- 
havior. But  he  believed  one  man  there 
would  help  him.  "He  asked  me  If  I  was  will- 
ing to  do  what  he  suggested  without  arguing 
with  him."  recalls  Clancy.  "And  1  said  yea." 

His  mentor's  first  Instruction:  "Get  a  Job." 

"But  I  look  terrible,  Clancy  protested. 

"Then  get  a  terrible  Job." 

•But"— 

"Get  a  Job.  Now." 

Clancy  wanted  to  strike  the  man.  but  left 
the  dub  Instead  and  started  walking  again. 
He  passed  a  small  gift  shop  with  a  "help 
wanted"  sign.  Someone  was  needed  to  sweep 
the  premises.  It  was  a  "terrible"  Job.  He 
took  it 

Now  his  mentor  gave  him  command 
number  two:  start  sending  money  home. 
CHancy  didn't  know  where  tils  family  waa. 
"Find  out"  he  was  told.  He  finally  got  a 
Dallas  po^^fflce-box  number,  but  he  com- 
plained that  if  he  rented  a  room  and  began 
eating  properly  again,  he  couldn't  afford  to 
send  money  home.  So  his  mentor  told  him 
that  there  was  an  abandoned  1949  Mercury 
In  the  parking  lot  of  the  dubhouse.  He  lived 
there  for  eight  months.  And  he  was  not 
drinking.  He  began  setting  aside  shall  sums 
of  money  each  week  In  order  to  send  Christ- 
mas gifts  to  tils  family. 

A  few  weeks  before  ChrlBtmas,  he  went  to 
a  cut-rate  drugstore,  twugbt  the  presents. 
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to  mnnamoKKs  each  sift 
tbOB  to   tbe   pott^flce-box 
TtaX  Chrirtmu,  alone,  ■ober  and 
In  the  ky  waten  of  reality,  was 
the  tardeat  of  hiB  Uf e 

But  be  «aa  letttac  back  a  bit  of  aelf -worth 
oveiy  ttare  he  put  in  a  day's  work  or 
tlMwittit  of  hla  CunHy.  His  mentor  also  told 
to  make  a  Hat  of  bis  debts,  great  and 
start  repayinc  them.  Clancy 
foned  htaMdf  into  this  discipline. 

Hie  waa  laid  oCf  tbe  mA  after  Christmas, 
and  Umd  cot  a  Job  as  a  diahwasher  at  a  r«s- 
tawant.  When  his  boas  told  him  he  was  In- 
Oancsr  started  talking  about  his 
in  the  advertising  business 
and  how  he  had  only  been  sober  a  few 
But  the  boas  cut  him  off:  "Listen 
I  dont  wanna  hear  your  excuses— I 
( you  should  wash  Uie  dishes." 
That  ptthy  statement  made  a  lasting  im- 
pnarion.  Oaney  often  tells  the  people  he  is 
tryinc  to  help.  "Ttyt  world  isnt  Interested  In 
four  aUMi  and  ezidanations.  Just  wash  the 


lifetime  mjaslnn  Clancy  worked  at  vari- 
ous Joba  for  five  kmc  years  before  his  wife 
ilikfld  retuminc  to  him  with  their  daugh- 
tan.  Be  eventually  eased  his  way  huet  into 
pnblie  rriattaOB  and  advertising  and.  against 
an  odds,  became  an  executive  at  KHJ  radio 
and  tdevWon  in  Loa  Angles. 

He  alao  worked  with  alcoholics  and  spoke 
to  dvlc  groups  about  Che  problems  of  reha- 
blMtottoBL  Bvmtnsaiy  be  became  director  of 
aitiiitislin  for  a  major  manufacturing  cor- 
poratioo.  and  later  an  account  executive  at 
■n  adrettklug  agehey.  In  1973  a  member  of 
the  board  of  the  Midnight  Mission  asked 
him  to  soggest  candidates  for  the  post  of 
managing  director.  There  were  three  re- 
quinmentK  administrative  experience,  em- 
pathy with  alcoholics  and  derelicts,  and 
wQUngneas  to  wmk  for  a  low  salary. 

"The  only  person  I  knew  who  could  meet 
aU  the  requtrements."  says  Clancy,  grin- 
ning, "^raa  me.  After  talking  it  over  with 
CharkAte.  I  recommended  myself  for  the 
poalticw.  She  believed  in  the  work  as  much 
asIdUL" 

Iheir  home,  with  iU  large  back  yard,  is 
anothor.  leH-formallsed  "mission."  On  most 
Saturdays,  a  hundred  or  more  men  and 
women— and  even  small  children— come  to- 
gether to  play  Softball  and  volleyball,  to 
drtnk  coffee,  to  eat  hot  dogs  and  salad.  On 
hoUdaya.  ofite  a  looely  time.  Clancy  sets  up 
apedal  eventSb 

Last  Vourth  of  July,  there  were  more  than 
400  healthy,  laughing  men  and  women  in 
the  yard,  which  was  decorated  with  bunting 
and  enormous  American  flags.  A  sextet  of 
muaidanB.  all  sober  alcoholics,  triayed  Jazs. 

The  man  tai  charge  of  decorating  the  yard 
waa  Calvin  N.  now  57.  one  of  LJL's  most  suc- 
eeaaful  eommerdal  interior  designers. 
Oaney  had  helped  him  walk  the  road  back 
ahnoat  ao  yean  ago.  "Clancy  believes  a  man 
feels  good  about  himself  If  he  is  of  use  to 
othen."  Calvin  UM  me.  "So  if  you're  on  the 
haaburier  mwunittfe  or  the  fireworks  com- 
mlttoe  or  gettlng-a-thoosand-yards-of-bun- 
ttng  f»itnmin>».  you'll  get  a  spoonful  of  seU- 
vorth  while  hdkiinc  other  people  have  fun." 

To  eadi  man  and  woman.  Clancy  Imlshmd 
■ecu  to  be  able  to  dole  out  hc^ful  medi- 
dae.  MfaB  O,  n.  la  now  a  Junior  executive. 
Tm^tm  9Mn  ago  he  was  a  skid-row  drunk 
who  had  diwitoJ  hla  wife  and  two  children. 
Aftar  he  waa  aobar  a  year,  he  decided  to  dl- 
voree  hla  wife,  "^ut  Clancy  told  me  I  owed 
her  aa  many  yean  aober  as  she'd  given  me 
when  t  waa  dttaUag."  says  John.  "I  agreed. 
Later,  I  idaoned.  we  would  get  the  divorce.  I 


started  doing  things  for  her.  Our  relation- 
sh%>  changed.  Today  I  don't  'owe'  her  any 
m(ve  sober  years.  I'm  Just  happy  to  be  with 
her.  I'm  begiiming  to  find  out  that  love  is 
thfciking  about  another  person  before  you 
thtok  of  yourself." 

Clancy's  recipes  for  better  living  are  frag- 
mwts  of  the  experiences  he  brought  back 
frtxn  his  own  years  of  desperation.  He,  also, 
lived  in  a  hell  of  his  own  making  for  many 
years— but  he  did  not  come  back  from  hell 
wliai  empty  hands. 

"Maybe  somebody  we  will  be  able  to  make 
miracles  happen  more  often,"  says  Clancy. 
"Right  now,  all  we  can  do  is  tell  the  men 
and  women  on  skid  row  that  when  you've 
been  to  hell  and  back,  back  is  better." 


MSSSAQES  FROM  THE  PRESI- 
DENT RECEIVED  DURING  AD- 
JOURNBOSrr 

Under  the  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  February  3,  1987,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate,  on  February 
24  and  February  25,  1987.  during  the 
adjournment  of  the  Senate,  received 
meBsages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  transmitting  sundry 
nominations,  which  were  referred  to 
the  appropriate  committees. 

(The  nominations  received  on  Febru- 
ary 24  and  February  25.  1987  are  print- 
ed at  the  end  of  the  Senate  proceed- 
ings.) 


MEDICARE  CATASTROPHIC  ILL- 
NESS COVERAGE  ACT— MES- 
SAGE FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
RECEIVED  DURING  ADJOURN- 
MENT—PM  20 

Under  the  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  February  3.  1987,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate,  on  February 
24  and  February  25.  1987,  during  the 
adjournment  of  the  Senate,  received 
messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  together  with  accompa- 
nying papers;  which  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  am  pleased  to  transmit  today  for 
your  immediate  consideration  and  en- 
actaient  the  "Medicare  Catastrophic 
niaess  Coverage  Act."  This  landmark 
legislation  would  provide  protection 
under  the  Medicare  program  for  elder- 
ly and  disabled  Americans  who  suffer 
an  acute  care  catastrophic  Illness.  The 
legislation  would  help  provide  peace  of 
mind  for  30  million  Americans  without 
adding  to  the  tax  burden  of  their  chil- 
dren. 

We  all  know  family,  friends,  or 
neighbors  who  have  suffered  a  devas- 
tating acute  care  illness  that  has  de- 
stroyed their  financial  security.  A  cat- 
astrophic acute  care  illness  requires 
treatment  so  costly  that  families  can 
only  pay  for  it  by  Impoverishing  them- 
selves. A  catastrophic  illness  is  finan- 
cially devaatating  and  requires  person- 
al sacrifices  that  can  haunt  families 
for  the  rest  of  their  lives. 

Blderly  Americans  require  more 
medical  care  than  younger  persons. 


Average  health  care  spending  for  an 
elderly  person  in  1984  was  $4,200,  com- 
pared to  $1,100  for  a  person  under  65. 

Virtually  all  the  elderly  have  acute 
care  ingunnce  protection  imder  Medi- 
care. About  two-thirds  also  have  pri- 
vate supplementary  Insurance,  or  Me- 
digi4>.  Iliese  two  types  of  insurance 
together  still  have  some  significant 
limitations  in  coverage.  As  a  result,  un- 
predictAble  health  care  expenses  loom 
large  in  the  personal  budgets  of  the  el- 
derly. 

There  are  gaps  in  Medicare  as  cur- 
ently  structured  for  acute  care  ex- 
penses. Hospital  coverage  is  limited. 
After  6%  days  of  hospital  care,  a  Medi- 
care paitient  begins  to  make  increas- 
ingly ooetly  payments— rising  from 
$130  per  day  for  days  61  through  90, 
to  $260  per  day  for  days  91  through 
150.  to  the  full  cost  of  care  for  more 
than  ISO  days  in  the  hospital.  On  top 
of  this,  there  is  a  required  20  percent 
co-payment  for  all  physician  services 
covered  by  Medicare.  The  Medicare 
program,  then,  requires  the  greatest 
payments  from  those  with  the  most 
serious  health  problems. 

About  13  percent  of  the  elderly  are 
also  covered  by  Medicaid,  a  health 
program  for  the  poor.  Medicaid  is 
State-operated,  and  many  States  limit 
the  amount  and  kind  of  services  they 
will  pay  for  under  the  program. 

The  proposed  "Medicare  Cata- 
strophic Illness  Coverage  Act"  would 
provide  improved  acute  care  coverage 
for  the  elderly  and  disabled  by  restruc- 
turing the  Medicare  program.  The 
proposaa  would  set  an  annual  limit  on 
out-of-pocket  expenses  for  approved 
charges*  with  the  additional  coverage 
financed  by  a  modest  additional  premi- 
um to  be  paid  by  beneficiaries. 

Undef  the  proposed  legislation,  a 
$2,000  out-of-pocket  limit  for  Medi- 
care-proposed expenses  would  be  es- 
tablished. Beneficiaries  would  be  as- 
sured that  once  they  had  incurred  out- 
of-pocket  expenses  of  $2,000  for  ap- 
proved charges,  the  Medicare  program 
would  pay  for  all  remaining  covered 
services. 

As  part  of  the  added  protection,  all 
hospital  and  skilled  nursing  facility  co- 
insurances would  be  eliminated.  Fur- 
ther, no  beneficiary  would  ever  pay 
more  than  two  hospital  deductibles  in 
any  year.  Skilled  nursing  facility  care 
would  be  fully  covered  for  100  dajrs 
each  year.  The  complicated  "spell-of- 
illness"  concept  would  be  eliminated. 
The  current  deductible  and  coinsur- 
ance fpr  physician-related  services 
would  not  be  changed  until  the  $2,000 
limit  W9S  reached. 

The  proposal  would  be  completely  fi- 
nanced by  a  modest  addition  to  the  ex- 
isting monthly  Supplementary  Medi- 
cal Insurance  (part  B)  premium.  Any 
beneficiary  electing  the  optional  part 
B  would  be  automatically  covered  f<H- 
catastrophlc  expenditures.  The  cata- 


strophic expense  cap  would  be  adjust- 
ed annually  to  reflect  changes  in  pro- 
gram costs.  The  new  premium  would 
cover  the  full  costs  of  the  catastrophic 
illness  benefit  in  an  actuarially  sound 
manner.  Consequently,  this  new  bene- 
fit would  not  require  the  infusion  of 
additional  general  revenues  nor  exac- 
erbate the  current  budget  deficit. 

The  legislation  that  we  are  advanc- 
ing today  addresses  a  fundamental  gap 
in  the  health  Insurance  protection  of 
the  elderly  and  disabled.  I  am  asking 
the  Congress  to  give  elderly  Americans 
a  health  insurance  plan  that  fights 
the  fear  of  catastrophic  acute  care  ill- 
ness. For  too  long,  many  of  our  senior 
citizens  have  been  faced  with  making 
an  intolerable  choice— a  choice  be- 
tween bankruptcy  and  death.  This 
proposed  legislation  would  help  solve 
this  tragic  problem.  I  urge  you  to  Join 
me  in  facing  the  challenge  before  us 
and  to  consider  favorably  our  ap- 
proach to  catastrophic  illness  protec- 
tion under  Medicare. 

Ronald  Reagan. 

The  White  House,  February  24,  1987. 


RESPONSE  TO  THE  lOTH  ANALY- 
SIS AND  EVALUATION  OF  FED- 
ERAL JUVENILE  DELINQUENCY 
PROGRAMS— MESSAGE  FROM 
THE  PRESIDENT  RECEIVED 
DURING  ADJOURNMENT— PM  21 

Under  the  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  February  3.  1987.  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate,  on  February 
25,  1987,  received  the  following  mes- 
sage from  the  President  of  the  United 
States;  which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

The  Administrator  of  the  Office  of 
Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency  Pre- 
vention (OJJDP)  has  recently  submit- 
ted to  me  a  copy  of  the  Tenth  Analysis 
and  EvcUuation  of  Federal  Juvenile 
Delinquency  Programs  as  required  by 
Section  204(b)(5)  of  the  Juvenile  Jus- 
tice and  Delinquency  Preventon  Act  of 
1974  (P.L.  93-415),  as  amended.  This 
letter  fulfills  the  statutory  require- 
ment to  respond  to  the  Congress  con- 
cerning this  document  and  its  recom- 
mendations. 

This  year's  report  and  its  recommen- 
dations focus  on  encouraging  public- 
private  partnerships.  The  objective  is 
to  target  the  specific  needs  of  each 
community  while  encoimtering  fewer 
layers  of  bureaucracy  and  decreasing 
the  dependency  on  Federal  dollars. 

The  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquen- 
cy Prevention  Program  has  been  effec- 
tive, channeling  almost  one  billion  dol- 
lars since  1975  into  various  programs 
authorized  by  the  Juvenile  Justice  and 
Delinquency  Prevention  Act. 

Over  the  years,  with  the  aid  of  these 
resources,  the  States  have  been  able  to 
accomplish  the  primary  goals  of  dein- 
stitutionallntion  of  status  offenders 
and  the  separation  of  Juvmile  and 


adult  offenders  at  the  State  and  local 
levels.  In  addition,  many  successful 
demonstration  programs  have  been 
implemented  in  Jurisdictions  across 
the  country.  We,  therefore,  think  that 
it  is  time  to  turn  over  the  responsibil- 
ity for  continuing  these  programs  to 
the  State  and  local  commimities  who 
benefit  from  them. 

Several  of  the  OJJDP's  recommen- 
dations will  go  a  long  way  toward 
making  the  transition  from  total  reli- 
ance on  Federal  funds.  Interagency  co- 
operation and  efforts  to  provide  co- 
ordinated Juvenile  justice  activities 
will  ensure  the  most  efficient  use  of 
taxpayer  dollars.  This  is  key  because 
although  we  are  proposing  termina- 
tion of  OJJDP,  there  are  still  other 
Federal  agencies  that  will  be  providing 
services  and  programs  benefitting  ju- 
veniles. Also,  the  Administrator  rec- 
ommends encouraging  the  involve- 
ment of  States,  commimity  groups, 
volimteers,  public-private  partner- 
ships, and  the  private  sector  in  pro- 
tecting society  and  reducing  juvenile 
crime. 

However,  simply  because  we  propose 
terminating  this  Federal  grant  pro- 
gram it  would  be  a  mistake  to  conclude 
that  the  Administration's  commitment 
to  a  strong  criminal  justice  system  is 
less  than  complete.  Rather,  we  have 
sought  impovements  to  those  elements 
of  the  criminal  justice  system  where 
we  believe  the  Federal  government  has 
a  legitimate  responsibility.  Indeed,  it  is 
precisely  because  of  our  strong  com- 
mitment to  improving  the  criminal 
justice  system  that  we  continually 
search  for  scarce  Federal  dollars.  Ac- 
cordingly, Federal  funding  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  Jiistice  has  greatly  ex- 
panded during  my  Administration. 
WhUe  .1982  funding  totaled  $4.7  bU- 
lion,  as  measured  in  outlays,  my  1988 
budget  provides  $9.2  billion.  This  Is  an 
increase  of  almost  100  percent. 

The  report  set  forth  six  recommen- 
dations for  Improving  Federal  juvenile 
delinquency  prevention  policy.  I  can 
assure  you  that  each  of  the  recom- 
mendations will  be  implemented  to  the 
extent  possible  with  respect  to  funds 
appropriated  in  fiscal  year  1987. 

Ronald  Reagan. 

The  White  House,  February  2S,  1987. 


was   referred   to   the   Committee   tm 
Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings.) 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to 
the  Senate  by  Mr.  Saunders,  one  of  his 
secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES 
REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Presid- 
ing Officer  laid  before  the  Senate  mes- 
sages from  the  President  of  the  United 
States  submitting  a  nomination,  which 


LOW-INCOME  OPPORTUNITY  IM- 
PROVEMENT ACT— MESSAGE 
FROM  THE  PRESIDENT— PM  22 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid 
before  the  Senate  the  following  mes- 
sage from  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  together  with  accompanying 
papers;  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  hereby  transmit  for  the  consider- 
ation of  the  Congress  proposed  legisla- 
tion, entitled  the  "Low-Income  Oppor- 
tunity Improvement  Act  of  1987,"  to 
encourage  State-sponsored  and  com- 
munity-based demonstrations  in  public 
assistance  policy. 

This  legislative  propotMl  is  the  result 
of  an  exhaustive,  year-long  Adminis- 
tration study  of  the  needs  of  DOor 
Americans.  Hundreds  of  welfare  recipi- 
ents, former  recipients,  and  self-help 
and  welfare  experts  were  consulted. 
The  study,  "Up  From  Dependency," 
concludes  that  our  Nation's  current 
welfare  system  is  both  inefficient  and 
ineffective  in  meeting  the  needs  of  the 
poor  and  in  providing  opportimities 
and  incentives  for  economic  independ- 
ence. 

Currently  our  welfare  system  is  a 
labyrinth  of  59  major  welfare  pro- 
grams that  require  some  6,000  pages  of 
Federal  regulations  and  cost  more 
than  $132  billion  in  FY  1985.  Welfare 
spending  has  soared  since  the  1960s,  so 
that  today  some  52  millioa  Americans, 
or  one  in  five,  benefit  from  welfare. 
All  told,  this  spending  is  more  than 
twice  as  great  as  the  "poverty  gap."  or 
the  amount  it  would  take  to  lift  all 
Americans  above  the  official  poverty 
level.  Thus,  many  Americans  who  are 
not  poor  receive  public  assistance  ben- 
efits, even  as  many  others  remain  in 
poverty. 

The  study  also  found  that  our  cur- 
rent array  of  welfare  programs  creates 
incentives  that  undermine  the  willing- 
ness to  work  and  become  self-reliant. 
Most  welfare  recipients  say  they  want 
to  work,  but  they  also  say  they  can 
often  get  more  on  welfare  than  they 
can  earn  in  a  full-time  Job.  The  study 
found  that  while  current  welfare  pro- 
grams provide  valuable  temporary 
help  to  families,  that  same  help  re- 
places the  breadwinner  and  enables 
young  mothers  to  raise  children  with- 
out fathers. 

The  study  found  that  by  parachut- 
ing benefits  to  individuals  from  far- 
away State  and  Federal  capitals,  our 
centralized  welfare  system  also  weak- 
ens communities.  It  undermines  the 
implicit  social  contract  among  neigh- 
bors  and  neighborhoods  that  keeps 
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any  rwnimmtty  peaoeful.  livable,  and 
praduettve.  FliiaUy.  while  welfare  rea- 
i  frmn  short-term 
,  tt  alM  mlrea  too  many  in  long- 
tann.  unwanted  dependency. 

I  beilefe  we  can  and  must  do  better. 
I  bdleve  it  ia  ttme  to  learn  from  the 
mirtakwi  of  our  oentrallBed  welfare 
■yatOB  by  tanitlemaitinc  a  new  nation- 
al atratecy  that  rtreaaea  grass-roots 
pattldpatkm.  State  and  local  initia- 
tive, and  enatlve  ideas  for  reducing 
depcodeney  and  strentthenlng  eco- 
iwwiirany  adf -rtilant  families. 

TUa  atratecy  must  build  on  the  en- 
tei'ialae  that  Indhdduals.  communities. 
and  State  govcnmienta  have  shown  in 
recent  mnntha  and  years  by  creating 
their  Ofwn  altemathrea  to  the  current 
welfare  aystem.  Federal  legislation  en- 
acted ainee  19M  has  given  States 
greater.  If  atOl  modest,  latitude  to  un- 
dertake employmant  and  training  pro- 
gtama.  The  Statea  have  responded 
with  reforms  that  put  a  premium  on 
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akilla  and  a  aenae  of  pride  among  wel- 
flu«  redirienta.  This  legislative  propos- 
al buflds  on  that  suooeas  by  giving 
StatcB  sreater  flezibillty  to  implement 
new  Ideaa  aimed  at  reducing  welfare 
dqwndency.  America's  50  States  have 
always  been  laboratories  for  creative 
aoelal  diange.  and  this  initiative  cre- 
ates a  proceas  to  tap  that  creativity. 

Tbla  propoaed  legislation  also  en- 
couraiea  Investment  in  the  hundreds 
of  self-help  and  anti-poverty  initiatives 
now  Moasomtng  around  the  country. 
In  dtJea  and  rural  areas,  thousands  of 
low-lnoame  Americans  have  mobilized 
to  help  themselves,  their  neighbors, 
and  their  chUdroL  This  proposed  leg- 
iilatlan  sedu  to  assist  those  efforts  by 
encouraging  local  leaders  to  work  with 
the  States  in  cresting  welfare  iiolicies 
that  wm  work  best  for  their  own  com- 
munitlea  and  dtisens.  The  bill  recog- 
nises that  a  single,  national  solution  to 
the  problem  of  poverty  and  welfare 
dependency  cannot  work  for  thou- 
oC  distinct  communities.  The 
legislation  encourages  dl- 
verae  solutions  for  diverse  needs  and 
commimitlfw 

Toward  these  ends,  the  bill  author- 
iMathe  waiver  of  certain  rules  and  re- 
qalrenients  in  Federal  programs  in 
order  to  promote  demonstrations  of 
Inuovrntive  airtations  to  the  problem  of 
wdfare  dependotcy,  while  ensuring 
that  the  righU  of  families  and  individ- 
uals under  Fedoral  civO  rights  and 
other  lawa  are  iHotected  in  the  demon- 
itntkna.  The  demonstrations  offer 
oppOTtunltica  to  sfanpllf  y  the  deUvery 
of  pubUe  asslitance.  to  increase  the 
aelf -saftlelency  of  low-income  families 
and  Indhrlduala,  and  to  give  States  and 
oommunitlea  gieater  flexibility  to 
derign  public  awlstanee  poUdes  that 
mart  apmvpriate  for  their  own 
The  waiver  applies  to  any 
or  federally  aaalsted  program 
Intended  to  alleviate  poverty  and  that 


meet  certain  other  requirements  sped- 
fied  in  the  bill. 

The  bill  also  establishes  an  Inter- 
agency Low-Income  Opportunity  As- 
sistance Board,  with  a  chairman  ap- 
pointed by  the  President,  to  certify 
and  evaluate  demonstrations  proposed 
by  the  States.  Each  State  will  be  re- 
quired to  report  annually  on  each 
demonstration. 

I  urge  the  Congress  to  act  without 
delay  on  this  important  legislative  pro- 
poaal.  I  am  confident  that  working  to- 
gether we  can  provide  States  and  com- 
munities the  means  they  need  to  assist 
low-income  Americans  in  building  lives 
of  dignity  and  self-suf  fidency. 

ROHALD  REAGAH. 

Tsa  White  House,  February  26. 1987. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 
At  3:59  pan.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  reading  clerks, 
announced  that  the  House  has  passed 
the  following  Joint  resolution,  with 
amendments,  in  which  it  requests  the 
concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

S.J.  Res.  46.  Joint  resolution  to  recoKnise 
and  acknowledge  that  February  14,  1MI7, 
wUl  mark  the  75th  anniversary  of  Arisona 
statehood  and  to  designate  the  year  1987  as 
Arisona's  Diamond  Jubilee. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  House  has  agreed  to  the  following 
concurrent  resolution,  without  amend- 
ment: 

S.  Con.  Res.  18.  A  concurrent  resolution  to 
authorize  the  printing  of  "United  States 
Senator  Robert  C.  Byrd's  Addresses  on  the 
History  of  the  United  States  Senate:  Bicen- 
tennial Edition." 

The  message  further  announced 
that  the  House  passed  the  following 
bill  and  joint  resolutions,  in  which  it 
requests  the  concurrence  of  the 
Senate: 

H.R.  1056.  An  act  to  amend  the  National 
Housing  Act  to  limit  the  fees  that  may  be 
charged  by  the  Government  National  Mort- 
gage Association  for  the  guaranty  of  mort- 
gage-backed securities: 

I£J.  Res.  3.  Joint  resolution  to  recognize 
the  100th  anniversary  of  the  enactment  of 
the  Hatch  Act  of  March  2.  1887.  and  its  role 
in  astabllshlng  our  Nation's  system  of  State 
agricultural  experiment  stations; 

K.J.  Res.  53.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  begiiming  March  1,  1987,  as  "Fed- 
eral Employees  Recognition  Week"; 

H.J.  Res.  129.  Joint  resolution  designating 
Pelruary  16,  1988,  as  "Lithuanian  Inde- 
pendence Day";  and 

H.J.  Res.  153.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  a  timely  issuance  of  grants  and  loans  by 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency  under 
the  Asbestos  School  Hazard  Abatement  Act 
of  1985  to  ensure  that  eligible  local  educa- 
tional agencies  can  complete  asbestos  abate- 
meat  work  In  school  buildings  during  the 
198f  summer  school  recess. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  House  has  agreed  to  the  following 
concurrent  resolution  in  which  It  re- 
quest the  concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

H,  Con.  Res.  46.  A  concurrent  resolution 
concerning  the  seventy-fifty  anniversary  of 


the  founding  of  Hadassah.  the  Women's  Zi- 
onist OrganlzaUon  of  America. 

The  message  also  annoimced  that 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section 
278  of  tiUe  22  of  the  United  States 
Code,  tftie  Speaker  appoints  as  mem- 
bers of  the  United  States  delegation  to 
attend  the  28th  meeting  of  the 
Canada-United  States  Interparliamen- 
tary Group  the  following  Members  on 
the  part  of  the  House:  Mr.  Gejdehsoh, 
chairman.  Mr.  Fascell.  vice  chairman. 
Mr.  GXBBOirs.  Mr.  Hamiltoh,  Mr. 
Oberstah.  Mr.  AuCon.  Mr.  Pewkt, 
Mr.  BaooMTiELD,  Mr.  Hoktor,  Mr. 
STAHGEtAHD,  Mr.  Mastim  of  Ncw  Tork. 
and  Mr«  MnxEB  of  Washington. 

The  message  further  announced 
that  pivsuant  to  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 1084(a)  of  title  15  of  the  United 
States  Code,  the  Speaker  appoints  Mr. 
SoLARZ  as  an  additional  member  of  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section  3 
of  PubKc  Law  94-304,  as  amended  by 
section  1  of  Public  Law  99-7.  the 
Speaker  appoints  Mr.  Fexghah,  as  an 
additional  member  of  the  Commission 
on  Security  and  Cooperation  in 
Europe,  on  the  part  of  the  House. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
pursiuuit  to  the  provisions  of  title  22, 
United  SUtes  Code,  section  276(h),  the 
Speaker  appoints  as  members  of  the 
United  States  delegation  of  the 
Mexico'United  States  Interparliamen- 
tary Group  for  the  first  session  of  the 
100th  Oongress  the  following  Members 
on  the  part  of  the  House:  Mr.  de  la 
Garza,  chairman,  t&i.  Yatron,  vice 
chairman,  Mr.  Rangel.  I^.  Colemah 
of  Texas.  Mr.  Udall.  Mr.  Gibbons,  Mr. 
Miller  of  California.  Mr.  Lagomar- 
siKo.  Mr.  Dreier  of  California.  Mr. 
DeLat.  Mr.  GiufAM.  and  Mr.  Inhofe. 

The  message  further  annoimced 
that  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 3(a)  of  Public  Law  86-380,  the 
Speaker  appoints  as  members  of  the 
Advisory  Commission  on  Intergovern- 
mental Relations  the  following  Mem- 
bers on  the  part  of  the  House:  Mr. 
Weiss  and  Mr.  Lightfoot. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  Public 
Law  99-388,  as  amended  by  Public  Law 
97-84,  tJie  Speaker  appoints  as  mem- 
bers of  the  U.S.  Holocaust  Memorial 
Council  the  following  Members  on  the 
part  of  the  House,  Mr.  Yates.  Mr. 
Lehman  of  Florida,  Mr.  Solarz.  Mr. 
Garcia,  and  Mr.  Green. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  title  22. 
United  States  Code,  section  1928(a). 
the  Speaker  appoints  as  members  of 
the  United  States  Group  of  the  North 
Atlantic  Assembly  the  following  Mem- 
bers on  the  part  of  the  House:  Mr. 
Fascell,  chairman,  Mr.  Rose,  vice 
chairman.  Mr.  Brooks.  Mr.  Annttneio, 
Mr.  Hawilton.  Mr.  Garcia.  Ms.  Oakar. 
BIr.   D«J.UMS.   Mr.   BaooicmLO,   Its. 


Badham.  Mr.  RsGxaA.  and  Mr.  Solo- 
mon. 

The  message  further  annoimced 
that  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 4(a)  of  Public  Law  98-399.  as 
amended  by  PubUc  Law  99-284.  the 
Speaker  appoints  as  members  of  the 
Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  Federal  Holi- 
day Commission,  the  following  Mem- 
bers on  the  part  of  the  House:  Mr. 
Gray  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Dymally, 
Mr.  Regula,  and  Mr.  Kemp. 

The  message  also  annoimced  that 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section 
S(b).  Public  Law  93-642,  the  Speaker 
appoints  as  members  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  the  Harry  S  Truman 
Scholarship  Foundation  the  following 
Members  on  the  part  of  the  House: 
Mr.  Skelton  and  Mr.  Taylor. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
pursuant  to  section  11,  Public  Law  99- 
158,  the  Speaker  appoints  as  members 
of  the  Biomedical  Ethics  Board  the 
following  Members  on  the  part  of  the 
House:  Mr.  Waxman.  Mr.  Thomas  A. 
LuKEN,  Mr.  RowTLAND  of  Georgia,  Mr. 
Oradison,  Mr.  Tauke,  and  Mr.  Bliley. 

The  message  further  announced 
that  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 4(a),  Public  Law  92-484,  the 
Speaker  appoints  as  members  of  the 
Technology  Assessment  Board  the  fol- 
lowing Members  on  the  part  of  the 
House:  Mr.  Udall,  Mr.  Brown  of  Cali- 
fornia, Mr.  DiNGELL,  Mr.  Miller  of 
Ohio,  Mr.  SxnnjQUiST,  and  Mr.  Hough- 
ton. 

The  message  also  annoimced  that 
pursuant  to  title  V,  Public  Law  99-180, 
the  Speaker  appoints  as  members  of 
the  Commission  on  the  Ukraine 
Famine  the  following  Members  on  the 
part  of  the  House:  Mr.  Mica,  chair- 
man, Mr.  Hertel,  Mr.  Broomfield, 
and  Mr.  Oilman. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  16 
United  States  Code,  section  715(a),  the 
Speaker  appoints  as  members  of  the 
Migratory  Bird  Conservation  Commis- 
sion the  following  Members  on  the 
part  of  the  House:  Mr.  Dingell  and 
Mr.  CoNTE. 

The  message  further  announced 
that  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 1,  Public  Law  94-371.  as  amended, 
the  Speaker  appoints  as  members  of 
the  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  Memo- 
rial Commission  the  following  Mem- 
bers on  the  part  of  the  House:  Mr. 
Pepper,  Mr.  Schexter,  Mr.  Pish,  and 
Mr.  Green. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  Public 
Law  99-371,  the  Speaker  appoints  as 
members  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of 
Gallaudet  University  the  following 
Members  on  the  part  of  the  House: 
Mr.  BoNiOR  of  Michigan  and  Mr.  Gun- 

DERSON. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section 
5(f).  Public  Law  98-524,  the  Speaker 
appoints  to  the  National  Summit  Con- 


ference on  Education  the  following 
Members  on  the  part  of  the  House: 
Mr.  Williams  and  Mr.  (3oodlinc. 

The  message  further  announced 
that  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  title 
44,  United  States  Code,  section  2501, 
as  amended,  the  Speaker  appoints 
Mrs.  BocGS  as  a  member  of  the  Na- 
tional Historical  Publications  and 
Records  Commission  on  the  part  of 
the  House. 


MEASURES  REFERRED 

The  following  joint  resolution  was 
read  the  first  and  second  times  by 
unanimous  consent,  and  referred  as  in- 
dicated: 

H.J.  Res.  129.  Joint  resolution  designating 
February  16.  1988.  as  "Uthuanian  Inde- 
pendence Day";  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


MEASURES  PLACED  ON  THE 
CALENDAR 

The  following  joint  resolution  was 
read  the  first  and  second  times  by 
unanimous  consent,  and  placed  on  the 
calendar: 

H.J.  Res.  153.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  timely  issuance  of  grants  and  loans  by 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency  luider 
the  Asbestos  School  Hazard  Abatement  Act 
of  1985  to  ensure  that  eligible  local  educa- 
tional agencies  can  complete  asbestos  abate- 
ment work  in  school  building  during  the 
1987  summer  school  recess. 


MEASURE  READ  THE  FIRST 
TIME 

The  following  bill  was  read  the  first 
time: 

H.R.  1056.  An  act  to  amend  the  National 
Housing  Act  to  limit  the  fees  that  may  be 
charged  by  the  Government  National  Mort- 
gage Association  for  the  guaranty  of  mort- 
gage-backed securities. 


EXECUTIVE  AND  OTHER 
COMMUNICATIONS 

The  following  communications  were 
laid  before  the  Senate,  together  with 
accompanying  papers,  reports,  and 
documents,  which  were  referred  as  in- 
dicated: 

EC-484.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  consolidate  and 
expand  the  sUtutory  authority  for  the  Na- 
tional Agricultural  Library  In  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 

EC-485.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  recov- 
er costs  of  carrying  out  Federal  marketing 
agreements  and  orders;  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 

EC-486.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  repeal 
the  mandatory  timetable  for  implementa- 
tion of  marketwide  service  payments  under 
Federal  milk  marketing  orders;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  For- 
estry. 


EC-487.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  recov- 
er the  costs  of  carrying  out  the  Federal 
market  news  program;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 

EC-488.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
amend  section  155  of  the  Omnibus  Budget 
Reconciliation  Act  of  1981  and  the  United 
States  Grain  Standards  Act  to  recover  the 
costs  of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the 
United  SUtes  Grain  Standards  Act,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture, Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 

EC-489.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  pro- 
vide for  the  assessment  and  collection  of 
fees  to  cover  the  cost  of  the  administration 
and  enforcement  of  the  Federal  Meat  In- 
spection Act,  the  Poultry  Products  Inspec- 
tion Act,  and  the  Egg  Products  Inspection 
Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nu- 
trition, and  Forestry. 

EC-490.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  pro- 
vide continuing  authority  to  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  for  recovering  costs  associat- 
ed with  cotton  classing  services  to  produc- 
ers, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  (Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 
EC-491.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  recov- 
er costs  of  carrying  out  the  export  insiiec- 
tion  and  certification  programs  for  apples, 
l>ears,  grapes,  and  plums:  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 

EC-492.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  recov- 
er costs  of  establishing  standards  and  speci- 
fications for  agricultural  products;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and 
Forestry. 

EC-493.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
amend  the  Plant  Variety  Protection  Act  to 
provide  for  the  credit  of  fees  collected  to 
the  account  that  incurs  to  the  cost  of  carry- 
ing out  the  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture, Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 

EC-494.  A  conununication  from  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  Executive  Office  of  the  President, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  cimiulatlve 
report  on  budget  rescissions  and  deferrals 
dated  February  1,  1987;  pursuant  to  the 
order  of  January  30,  1975,  referred  Jointly 
to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  and 
the  Committee  on  the  Budget. 

EC-495.  A  communication  from  the 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  (In- 
stallations), transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
the  Fiscal  Year  1988  Base  Structure  Report; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

EC-496.  A  communication  from  the 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  (Ad- 
ministration), transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
notice  that  the  Strategic  Defense  Initiative 
Organization  intends  to  exercise  the  provi- 
sion of  law  for  exclusion  of  the  clause  con- 
cerning examination  of  records  by  the 
Comptroller  General;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

EC-497.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  entitled  the  "Airport 
and  Airway  Enhancement  Act  of  1987;"  to 
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the  OoBintttee  oo  Commerce,  Sdenoe,  and 


,  A  oominimieation  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defanae.  tniHmltUnc.  pursuant  to 
law,  a  rmort  on  Dqwitment  of  Defenae 
transfer  actlvftlea.  rcMarch  and  develop- 
ment aetMtleB.  and  tedmoloffy  transfer  ac- 
tivttlea  under  the  StevoiKm-Wydler  Tech- 
nology buMmUlon  Act:  to  the  Committee  on 
.  Scleaee.  and  TrazuportaUon. 

,  A  ooDununication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Knergy.  tniMmltUng,  pursuant  to 


annual  report  on  competition  advocacy  for 
fiscal  year  1986;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs. 

EC-511.  A  communication  from  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  National  Science  Foundation, 
tranamlttlng,  pursuant  to  law,  the  <tTin<iRl 
repvt  on  competition  advocacy  for  fiscal 
year  1987;  to  the  Committee  on  Governmen- 
tal Affairs. 

EC-512.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
the  annual  report  on  competition  advocacy 


prohibit  the  use  of  Federal  funds  for  abor- 
tions except  where  the  life  of  the  mother 
would  be  endangered,  and  to  prohibit  the 
provision  under  title  X  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  of  Federal  family  plaimlng 
funds  to  organisations  that  perform  or  refer 
for  aborttons,  except  where  the  life  of  the 
mother  would  be  endangered,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  resources. 

EC-524.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health  and  Human  Services,  trans- 
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Treatment  Facilities  In  the  United  SUtes"; 
to  the  Committee  on  Environment  and 
PubUc  Works. 

EC-535.  A  communication  from  the  Exec- 
utive Director  of  the  Japan-United  States 
Friendship  Commission,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  the  annual  reports  of  the 
Commission  for  fiscal  years  1985  and  1986; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

EC-536.  A  communication  from  the  Assist- 
ant Legal  Advisor  for  Treaty  Affairs,  De- 
turtment  of  State,  transmitting,  pursuant 


EC-549.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
person of  the  National  Advisory  Council  on 
Indian  Education,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  the  11th  annual  report  of  the  CouncU: 
to  the  Select  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs. 

EC-550.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
SUtes,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
report  on  the  type  of  equipment,  physical 
structures,  and  personnel  resources  required 
to  improve  the  capabilities  of  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service;  to  the  Corn- 


Education  sUtlstlcs.  tranamittins,  pursuant 
to  law  the  eleventh  annual  report  of  the 
CouncU;  to  the  C^ommlttee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resourced 

EC-563.  A  communication  from  the  (Chair- 
man of  the  National  Advisory  Committee  on 
AccrediUtion  and  InsUtutional  Eligibility, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the  annual 
report  of  the  Committee  for  fiscal  year 
1985;  to  the  C^ommlttee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources. 

EC-564.  A  commimication  from  the  Assist- 
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on  Oonimerce.  Sdenoe,  and 


.  A  eaBunimieBUon  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense.  tnuHmlttlnc.  pumiant  to 
lav,  a  nport  on  Department  of  Defenae 
transfer  actlvttlea.  research  and  develop- 
ment aetMtleB.  and  teduiology  transfer  ac- 
ttvttleB  under  the  SteroiKm-Wydler  Tech- 
nolofy  Innotatlon  Act:  to  the  Committee  on 
.  Octeaet.  and  TraniportaUon. 
,  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Knergy,  tranHnitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  entitled  "Recommendations 
for  Ifanatement  of  Oreater-Than-Class  C 
Low-Lerd  BadloaetlTe  Waste";  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Knergy  and  Natural  Resources. 

■C-400.  A  mmmimlratlon  from  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  the  Army  (Civil  Works). 
tranentttlnc.  punoant  to  law.  a  report  of 
the  Chief  of  Bigineen.  dated  Jantiary  20. 
IMT.  entitled  "Local  CooperaUon  Agree- 
ments Annual  ReptMl;"  to  the  Committee 
on  Environment  and  Public  Works. 

KC-Ml.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  United  States  Architectural  and 
Transportation  Barriers  Compliance  Board, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  the  annual 
report  of  the  Board  for  fiscal  year  1986;  to 
the  Committee  on  &ivironment  and  Public 
Works. 

■C-802.  A  communication  from  the 
United  States  Trade  Representative,  trans- 
mittlng.  pursuant  to  law.  a  semiannual 
report  on  ootatn  petiticms  filed  imder  the 
Trade  Act  for  the  period  July-December 
IMft  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

BC-SOS.  A  oommunlcati<Hi  from  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  State  (Iiegislative  and 
Intergovernmental  Affairs),  transmitting. 
pursuant  to  law.  a  report  entitled  "Assist- 
ance Strategy  for  Disadvantaged  South  Af- 
ricans—PT  1967-1991";  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations, 

BC-504.  A  cmnmunication  from  the  Direc- 
tor oi  the  Defense  Security  Assistance 
Agency,  trsnsmitting.  pursuant  to  law.  a 
report  on  the  provision  of  onergency  mili- 
tary ssiistsnff  to  the  Philippines:  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

SC-506.  A  communication  from  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  SUte  (Legislative  and 
Intergovernmental  Affairs),  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  authorize 
supplemental  appnvriati<nis  for  the  fiscal 
year  1987  txtt  international  security  and  dis- 
aster saslitance  programs,  the  Peace  Corps, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations. 

EC-SOS.  A  communication  from  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  State  (Legislative  and 
Intenovemmental  Affairs),  transmitting. 
pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on  recently  issued 
travel  advisories  for  Chad.  Chile.  Lebanon. 
and  Sri  Lanka;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

■C-S07.  A  oommunlcati(m  from  the  Secre- 
tary to  the  Railroad  Retirement  Board, 
tranamltting.  pursuant  to  law.  the  annual 
report  on  competition  advocacy  for  fiscal 
year  196S:  to  the  Committee  on  Governmen- 
tal Affairs. 

BC-40S.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Biergy.  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
lav.  the  annual  report  on  oaDii)etition  advo- 
cacy fbr  fiscal  year  19M;  to  the  Committee 
on  Oovemmental  Affairs. 

BC-S09.  A  communication  from  the 
UBited  Statea  Postal  Service  Records  Offi- 
esr.  traiiMiilUJug.  pursuant  to  law,  notice  of 
a  conimter  '■«***'«"t  program;  to  the  Com- 
mtttoe  on  Qovenanental  Affairs. 

■C-SIO.  A  wwrnumtcatton  from  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Federal  Emergency  Management 
tnmmttUng.  pursuant  to  Uw,  the 


annual  report  on  competition  advocacy  for 
fiscal  year  1986;  to  the  Committee  on  Oov- 
emmental Affairs. 

EC-SI  1.  A  communication  from  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  National  Science  Foundation, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  the  annual 
repvt  on  competition  advocacy  for  fiscal 
year  1987;  to  the  Committee  on  Oovemmen- 
tal Affairs. 

EC-512.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
the  annual  report  on  competition  advocacy 
for  fiscal  year  1986;  to  the  Committee  on 
Oovemmental  Affairs. 

EC-513.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Federal  Maritime  Commission, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the  annual 
report  of  the  Commission  under  the  Gov- 
ernment in  the  Sunshine  Act  for  calendar 
year  1986;  to  the  Committee  on  Governmen- 
tal Affairs. 

EC-514.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Health  Care  Financing 
Administration.  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  on  a  proposed  new  Privacy  Act 
system  of  records;  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-515.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Authority  Retirement 
System,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the 
annual  report  on  the  TVA  retirement  plan 
for  fiscal  years  198S  and  1984;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-516.  A  communication  from  the  Envi- 
roiuaental  Protection  Agency,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law.  the  annual  report  on  com- 
petition advocacy  for  fiscal  year  1986;  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-517.  A  communication  from  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  the  Interior  (Indian  Af- 
fairs), transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  the 
final  report  on  the  Phoenix  Indian  School 
In  Phoenix,  Arizona;  to  the  Committee  on 
Indian  Affairs. 

E(3-518.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Federal  Mine  Safety  and  Health 
Review  Commission,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  la».  the  annual  report  of  the  Commission 
under  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act  of 
calendar  year  1986;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

EC^519.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health 
review  Commission,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  the  annual  report  of  the  Commission 
under  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act  for 
calendar  year  1986;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

EC-520.  A  commimication  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  National  Endowment  for  De- 
mocracy, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  the 
aimual  report  of  the  Endowment  under  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act  for  calendar 
year  1986;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

EC-S21.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health  and  Human  Services,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on  Analy- 
sis of  Financial  Disincentives  to  Career 
Choices  in  Health  Professions;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

EC-522.  A  communication  from  the  Presi- 
dentelect of  the  American  Society  for  Engi- 
neering Education,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  the  final  report  of  the  Quality  of  En- 
gineering Education  Project  of  the  Ameri- 
can Society  for  Engineering  Education;  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources. 

EC-533.  A  commimication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health  and  Human  Services,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 


prohibit  (he  use  of  Federal  f imds  for  abor- 
tions except  where  the  life  of  the  mother 
would  be  endangered,  and  to  prohibit  the 
provision  under  title  Z  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  of  Federal  family  planning 
funds  to  organisations  that  perform  or  refer 
for  abortions,  except  where  the  life  of  the 
mother  would  be  endangered,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  rwources. 

EC-524.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health  and  Human  Services,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  a  viola- 
tion of  the  Antideficiency  Act;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations. 

EC-525.  A  communication  from  the 
Deputy  Under  Secretary  of  Education 
(Intergovernmental  and  Interagency  Af- 
fairs), transmitting,  ptu^uant  to  law.  a 
report  on  the  activities  of  the  Advisory 
Council  on  Dependents'  Education  during 
calendar  year  1985;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

EC-526.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  the  fiscal  year  1876  annual  report  of 
the  Reserve  Forces  Policy  Board;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

EC-527.  A  commuiUcation  from  the 
Deputy  Associate  Director  for  Royalty  Man- 
agement. Minerals  Management  Service, 
Department  of  the  Interior,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  the  refund  of 
certain  excess  royalty  payments;  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

EC-S28.  A  communication  from  the 
Deputy  Associate  Director  for  Royalty  Man- 
agement, Minerals  Management  Service. 
Department  of  the  Interior,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on  the  refund  of 
certain  excess  royalty  payments;  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

EC-529.  A  communication  from  the 
Deputy  Associate  Director  for  Royalty  Man- 
agement. Minerals  Management  Service, 
Department  of  the  Interior,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  the  refund  of 
certain  excess  royalty  payments;  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

EC-S30.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Etnergy,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  the  1987  annual  report  of  the  West 
Valley  Dcinonstration  Project;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

EC-531.  A  commimication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Etnergy,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  comprehensive  reports  on  the  first  two 
projects  negotiated  under  the  Department 
of  Energy's  Clean  Coal  Technology  Demon- 
stration program;  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

EC-532.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  General  Services,  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law,  the  fiscal  year  1988 
General  Services  Administration's  Public 
Buildings  Service  Capital  Improvement  Pro- 
gram; to  the  Committee  on  Environment 
and  Public  Works. 

EC-533.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  tttt  Advisory  Committee  on  Reactor 
Safeguards,  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commis- 
sion, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the 
Committee's  comments  on  the  Commission's 
Safety  research  Program  for  fiscal  year 
1988;  to  the  Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Works. 

EC-534.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
a  report  entitled  "1986  Assessment  of 
Needed     Publically     Owned     Wastewater 
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Treatment  Facilities  in  the  United  SUtes"; 
to  the  Committee  on  Enviroiunent  and 
Public  Works. 

EC-53S.  A  communication  from  the  Exec- 
utive Director  of  the  Japan-United  States 
Friendship  Commission,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law.  the  aimual  reports  of  the 
(Commission  for  fiscal  years  1985  and  1986; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

EC-S36.  A  commimication  from  the  Assist- 
ant Legal  Advisor  for  Treaty  Affairs.  De- 
partment of  State,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  a  report  on  international  agree- 
ments, other  than  treaties,  entered  Into  by 
the  United  SUtes  in  the  60-day  period  prior 
to  February  11.  1987;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

EC-537.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Consiuner  Product  Safety  Com- 
mission, traitsmittlng,  pursuant  to  law.  the 
annual  report  on  competition  advocacy  for 
fiscal  year  1986;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs. 

EC-538.  A  communication  from  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States,  trans- 
mitting, pursiumt  to  law.  the  annual  report 
on  competition  advocacy  for  fiscal  year 
1986;  to  the  Committee  on  Governmental 
Affairs. 

EC-S39.  A  communication  from  the  in- 
spector general  of  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report 
and  statement  of  assurance  on  internal  con- 
trols; to  the  Committee  on  Governmental 
Affairs. 

EC-540.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Director  of  the  Selective  Service 
Sjrstem.  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a 
report  on  a  proposed  revision  to  a  Privacy 
Act  system  of  records;  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-541.  A  commiuilcatton  from  the 
Acting  Director  of  the  Selective  Service 
System,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
notice  of  a  computer  matching  program;  to 
the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-542.  A  communication  from  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Peace  Corps,  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law.  the  annual  report  on  competi- 
tion advocacy  for  fiscal  year  1986;  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-543.  A  communication  from  the  chief 
Judge  of  the  U.S.  Tax  Court,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law.  actuarial  reports  for  the 
U.S.  Tax  Court  Judges'  retirement  and  sur- 
vivor annuity  plans  for  calendar  year  1985: 
to  the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 
EC-544.  A  communication  from  the  Exec- 
utive Director  of  the  Pension  Benefit  Guar- 
anty Corporation,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  the  annual  report  on  competition  advo- 
cacy for  fiscal  year  1986;  to  the  Committee 
on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-545.  A  commimication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  the  aimual  report  on  competition  ad- 
vocacy for  fiscal  year  1986;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Oovemmental  Affairs. 

EC-546.  A  communication  from  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  SUtes.  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  the  annual  report 
on  the  activities  of  the  General  Accounting 
Office  for  fiscal  year  1986;  to  the  Conunlt- 
tee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-547.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  National  Advisory  Council  on 
Indian  Education,  transmittiiui,  pursuant  to 
law.  the  final  version  of  the  12th  annual 
report  of  the  Council;  to  the  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Indian  Affairs. 

EC-548.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  National  Advisory  Council  on 
Indian  Affairs,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
Uw.  the  I3th  annual  report  of  the  Council; 
to  the  Select  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs. 


EC-549.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
person of  the  National  Advisory  Council  on 
Indian  Education,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  the  11th  annual  report  of  the  C^ouncll; 
to  the  Select  (Committee  on  Indian  Affairs. 
EC-550.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a 
report  on  the  type  of  equipment,  physical 
structures,  and  personnel  resources  required 
to  improve  the  capabilities  of  the  immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-551.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  National  Endowment  for  the 
Humanities,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
the  annual  report  of  the  Endowment  under 
the  Freedom  of  Information  Act  for  calen- 
dar year  1986;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

EC-552.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  National  Board  of  the  Fund  for 
the  Improvement  of  Postsecondary  Educa- 
tion, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  the 
annual  report  of  the  Board  for  fiscal  year 
1985;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources. 

EC-553.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
person of  the  National  Advisory  Council  on 
Adult  Education,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  the  annual  report  of  the  Council  for 
fiscal  year  1985;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Human  Resources. 

EC-554.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Executive  Director  of  the  Intergov- 
ernmental Advisory  Council  on  Education, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  the  annual 
report  of  the  Council  for  fiscal  year  1984;  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources. 

EC-555.  A  commimication  from  the  Chair- 
person of  the  National  Advisory  Council  on 
Adult  Education,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  the  annual  report  of  the  Council  for 
fiscal  year  1984;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Human  Resources. 

EC-556.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  National  Advisory  Council  on 
Women's  Educational  Programs,  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law.  the  11th  annual 
report  of  the  Council;  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

EC-557.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  National  Advisory  Council  on 
Women's  Educational  Programs,  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law.  the  10th  annual 
report  of  the  Council;  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

EC-S58.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  National  Advisory  Board  for 
International  Education  Programs,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  the  annual  report 
of  the  Board  for  fiscal  year  1985;  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 
EC-559.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
person of  the  National  Center  for  Research 
in  Vocational  Education  Advisory  Commit- 
tee, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  the 
annual  report  of  the  Committee  for  fiscal 
year  1985;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources. 

EC-560.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  National  CouncU  on  Vocational 
Education,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
the  annual  report  of  the  Council  for  fiscal 
year  1985;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources. 

EC-S61.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
person of  the  Federal  Education  Date  Ac- 
quisition Council;  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  the  annual  report  of  the  Council  for 
fiscal  year  1985;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Human  Resources. 

EC-562.  A  communication  from  the  Pre- 
siding Officer  of  the  Advisory  Council  on 


Education  sUtlstlcs.  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law  the  eleventh  aimual  report  of  the 
Council;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resource^: 

EC-563.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  National  Advisory  Committee  on 
AccrediUtion  and  InsUtutional  Eligibility, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the  annual 
report  of  the  Committee  for  fiscal  yesr 
1985;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources. 

EC-564.  A  communication  from  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  Education  (Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education),  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law.  the  annual  report  on  activities 
pertaining  to  the  asbestos  hazards  school 
safety  task  force;  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

EC-565.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  National  Mediation  Board. 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  notice  of  the 
appointment  of  members  of  the  Long  Island 
Railroad  Congressional  Advisory  Board;  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources. 

EC-566.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Education,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  the  annual  report  of  the  International 
Research  and  Studies  Program  for  1986:  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources. 

EC-567.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Equal  Employment  Opportunity 
Commission,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
the  third  annual  report  on  affirmative  em- 
ployment programs  for  minorities  and 
women  and  the  ninth  annual  report  on  af- 
firmative action  for  hiring,  placement,  and 
advancement  of  handicapped  individuals  in 
the  Federal  Government  for  the  period  Oc- 
tober 1.  1983  through  September  30.  1984; 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources. 

EC-568.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  National  Advisory  Council  on 
Continuing  Education,  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law.  the  19th  annual  report  of  the 
Council:  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources. 

EC-569.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Education,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  the  annual  report  of  the  Department  of 
Education  for  fiscal  year  1985:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

EC-570.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  National  Advisory  Council  on  Bi- 
lingual Education,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  the  10th  annual  report  of  the  CouncU; 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources. 

EC-571.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  Veterans'  Affairs  and  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  transmitting  Jointly, 
pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on  the  sharing  of 
medical  resources  between  the  two  agencies; 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

EC-572.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  recov- 
er costs  of  providing  technical  assistance  to 
farmer  cooperatives  and  groups  of  produc- 
ers; to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture.  Nutri- 
tion, and  Forestry. 

EC-573.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  amend  the  Federal 
Seed  Act  to  require  persons  to  be  licensed 
who  transport  or  deliver  for  transporUtion 
in  Interstate  commerce  agricultural  or  vege- 
table seeds:  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  recover  the  costs  of  carrying 
out  the  provisions  of  the  act;  and  to  provide 
additional  penalties  for  violations;  to  the 
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on  Acrtcolture.  Nutrition,  and 


■C-tf 4.  A  cammunicmtioa  from  the  Secre- 
taiy  of  Acrieulture,  tranamitUng  a  draft  of 
propowd  IfgMatlnii  to  recover  the  costs  of 
carrrinc  oat  the  wholesale  market  develop- 
ment pcoiram:  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. Nutrition,  and  Foreaty. 

■C-675.  A  oonraunkatton  from  the 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
(Natural  Reaouroes  and  Environment). 
transmttUng.  pursuant  to  law,  the  annual 
report  of  the  Forest  Service  for  fiscal  year 
IMS;  to  the  Oommittee  on  Agriculture,  Nu- 
trltlan.  and  Forestry. 

BC-S76.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Amy,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  repOTt  stattaig  that  the  Army  Helicop- 
ter Improvement  Program  has  exceeded  the 
program  aquisitian  unit  baseline  by  more 
than  tt  percent  due  to  termination  of  the 
program  for  affordabUity  reasons:  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

EC-S77.  A  communication  from  the  Gen- 
eral Counsel  of  the  Department  of  the 
Treasury,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  authorize  appropriations  for 
the  Department  of  the  Treasury  for  unf or- 
aeen  emergencies  of  a  confidential  nature: 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

BC-478.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health  and  Human  Services,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  waiv- 
ers of  reduction  in  Federal  financial  partici- 
pation for  nine  States  whose  Medicaid  man- 
agement information  systems  were  unable 
to  comply  with  certain  requirements  of  the 
Social  Security  Act:  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Pi- 


BC-579.  A  commimication  from  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  Transportation  (Adminis- 
tratkHi),  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a 
report  on  a  computer  matching  program:  to 
the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-5M.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Archivist  of  the  United  SUtes,  trans- 
mttUng, pursuant  to  law,  the  annual  report 
on  competition  advocacy  for  fiscal  year 
1966;  to  the  Committee  on  Governmental 
Affairs. 

EC-S61.  A  communication  from  the  Spe- 
cial Counsel  of  the  Merit  Systems  Protec- 
tkm  Board,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a 
report  of  the  Administrators'  investigation 
into  allegation  of  widespread  use  and  sale  of 
drugs  and  excesrive  use  of  alcohol  by  line- 
handling  crews  of  the  Panama  Canal  Com- 
mission; to  the  CtHomittee  on  Governmental 
Affairs. 

EC-583.  A  communication  from  the  Gen- 
eral Manager  of  the  Shipyard  Restaurant 
System,  Peart  Harbor  Naval  Shipyard, 
Hawaii,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the 
annual  pension  plan  report  of  the  System 
for  calendar  year  1985;  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-583.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Federal  Mine  Safety  and  Health 
Review  Commission,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  the  annual  report  of  the  Commission 
under  the  Government  in  the  Sunshine  Act 
for  calendar  year  1986:  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-584.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  National  Mediation  Board, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the  15th 
annual  report  of  the  Board,  including  the 
report  of  the  Natiooal  Railroad  Adjustment 
Board;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Reaourcea. 

■C-88S.  A  communicatim  frtHn  the  Com- 
mlMlooer  on  Aging.  Department  of  Health 
and  Human  Services,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  entitled  "A  Comprehensive 


Analysis  of  State  Policy  and  Practice  Relat- 
ed to  Elder  Abuse";  to  the  Committee  on 
LalMr  and  Human  Resources. 

BC-586.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Secretary  of  Agriculture  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on  the  oper- 
ation of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion's program  for  donation  of  ultrahigh 
temperature  processed  milk  for  assistance 
of  needy  persons  overseas:  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 

EC-587.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
report  regarding  the  legality  of  certain  im- 
poundments and  deferrals  of  appropriated 
funds:  Jointly,  pursuant  to  the  order  of  Jan- 
uary 30,  1975.  to  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations and  the  Committee  on  the  Budget. 

EC-SSS.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Director  of  the  Selective  Service 
System  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation to  authorize  development  of  a  post- 
mokilization  registration  and  classification 
system  for  persons  having  essential  medical 
sklUs:  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

EC-589.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  a  breach  of  more  than  15 
percent  of  the  unit  cost  baseline  by  the  AH- 
64  (Apache)  Program:  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

EC-590.  A  conununication  from  the 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  a 
decfcion  made  to  convert  the  grounds  main- 
tenance function  at  Wurtsmith  AFB,  Ml  to 
performance  under  contract;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

EC-591.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  the  Board's  Monetary  Policy  Report 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

EC-592.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  entitled  'Federal 
Raikoad  Safety  Authorization  Act  of  1987": 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  Science, 
and  Transportation. 

EC-593.  A  conununication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  authorizing  appro- 
priations for  the  Office  of  Commercial 
Space  Transportation  for  fiscal  years  1988 
and  1989:  to  the  Conmiittee  on  Commerce, 
Science,  and  Transportation. 

EC-594.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report 
on  the  competitive  impact  of  railroad  con- 
tract rates  on  agricultural  shippers:  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
Transportation. 

EC-595.  A  communication  from  the  Assist- 
ant 'Vice  President  of  Amtrak  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  each  route  on 
which  passenger  service  operated,  its  1986 
annual  report,  and  1987  legislative  program: 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  Science, 
and  Transportation. 

EC-596.  A  communication  from  the 
Deputy  Associate  Director  of  the  Minerals 
Management  Service  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  on  the  refund  of  excess  oil 
and  gas  royalty  payments  to  four  corpora- 
tions: to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Nat- 
ural Resources. 

EC-597.  A  communication  from  the 
E>eputy  Associate  Director  of  the  Minerals 
Bfaoagement  Service  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  on  the  refund  of  excess  oil 
and  gas  royalty  payments  to  25  corpora- 


tions; to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Nat- 
ural Resources. 

EC-598.  A  communication  from  the 
Deputy  Associate  Director  of  the  Minerals 
Management  Service  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  on  the  refund  of  excess  oil 
and  gas  royalty  paymenU  to  24  corpora- 
tions: to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Nat- 
ural Resources. 

EC-599.  A  communication  from  the 
Deputy  Associate  Director  of  the  Minerals 
Management  Service  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  on  the  refund  of  excess  oil 
and  gas  royalty  payments  to  25  corpora- 
tions: to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Nat- 
ural Resources. 

EC-60a  A  communication  from  the 
Deputy  Associate  Director  of  the  Minerals 
Management  Service  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  on  the  refund  of  excess  oil 
and  gas  royalty  payments  to  25  corpora- 
tions: to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Nat- 
ural Resources. 

EC-80L  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Energy  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  the  1986  Aimual  Report  of  the  Office 
of  Alcohol  Fuels:  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  ahd  Natural  Resources. 

EC-60a  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
taty  of  the  Interior  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  on  an  application  for  a  loan 
and  grant  from  the  Upper  Yampa  Water 
Conservancy  District,  Colorado:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  suid  Natural  Resources. 

EC-803.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  the  1986  Annual  Report  on  Research 
and  Demonstration  Projects  in  Alternative 
Coal  Mining  Technologies:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

EC-604,  A  communication  from  the  Feder- 
al Inspector.  Alaska  Natural  Gas  Transpor- 
tation System,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  the  status  of  the  Alaska 
Natural  Cas  Transportation  System,  July- 
December  1986:  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

EC-605,  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  tHe  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the  second 
quarter  of  1986  report  on  abnormal  occur- 
rences at  licensed  nuclear  facilities:  to  the 
Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works. 

EC-606,  A  communication  from  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  certi- 
fication that  no  funds  were  ex[>ended  or  ob- 
ligated in  fiscal  year  1986  (or  purposes  pro- 
hibited by  the  Coastal  Barrier  Resources 
Act:  to  the  Committee  on  Enviroiunent  and 
Public  Works. 

EC-607.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
nondisclosure  of  safeguards  information  by 
the  NRC  for  the  quarter  ending  December 
31,  1986:  to  the  Committee  on  Environment 
and  Public  Works. 

EC-608.  A  communication  from  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  the  Army  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  the  1984  annual  report  of 
the  Chief  of  Engineers:  to  the  Committee 
on  Environment  and  Public  Works. 

EC-809,  A  communication  from  the  Direc- 
tor for  Legislation,  Litigation,  and  Regula- 
tion, Department  of  the  Treasury,  transmit- 
ting additional  copies  of  legislation  previ- 
ously transmitted  regarding  appropriations 
for  confidential  unforseen  emergencies:  to 
the  Committee  on  finance. 

EC-610.  A  communication  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Inter-American  Foundation 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 


authorizing  appropriations  for  fiscal  years 
1988  and  1989:  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

EC-611.  A  communication  from  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  State  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law,  the  sixth  90-day  report  on  the 
Camarena  investigation;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations. 

EC-812.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
a  report  on  the  status  of  the  debt  of  the 
U.N.  Force  in  (Cyprus:  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

EC-613.  A  communication  from  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  State  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law,  a  travel  advisory  for  Zimbabwe: 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

EC-614.  A  communication  from  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Defense  Security  Assistance 
Agency  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
report  on  the  status  of  each  loan  or  guaran- 
ty with  unpaid  obligation  or  potential  liabil- 
ity and  the  status  of  each  extension  of 
credit  for  the  acquisition  of  defense  articles 
or  services  by  foreign  countries;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations. 

EC-6I5.  A  commimication  from  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  State  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law,  a  report  on  voluntary  contribu- 
tions by  the  United  States  to  international 
organizations:  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

EC-616.  A  communication  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  African  Development  Founda- 
tion transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legisla- 
tion authorizing  appropriations  for  the 
Foundation  for  fiscal  years  1988  and  1989: 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

EC-617.  A  communication  from  the  Gen- 
eral Counsel  of  the  Department  of  the 
Treasury  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  provide  for  United  States  con- 
tributions to  the  International  Development 
Association,  the  Asian  Development  Bank, 
the  African  Development  Bank,  the  Multi- 
latertJ  Investment  Guarantee  Agency,  and 
the  Inter-American  Development  Bank:  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

EC-618.  A  communication  from  the  U.S. 
Postal  Rate  Commission  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  opinions  of  the  Commission  on 
Change  in  Service,  1986  and  Collect  on  E>e- 
livery  Service:  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

EC-619.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Farm  Credit  Administration 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
competition  in  contracting  by  the  FCA:  to 
the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-620.  A  communication  from  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  list  of  reports 
issued  by  GAO  in  January  1987:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-621.  A  communication  from  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  the  Treasury  transmitting, 
piusuant  to  law,  a  report  on  a  new  Privacy 
Act  system  of  records:  to  the  Committee  on 
Goverrunental  Affairs. 

EC-622.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the  NLRB's 
report  on  internal  control  systems:  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-823.  A  communication  from  the  Exec- 
utive Assistant,  Personnel  Appeals  Board, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the  Board's 
fiscal  year  1986  Aimual  Report:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-824.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Merit  Systems  Protection  Board 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the  Board's 
1986  Annual  Government  in  the  Sunshine 
Report:  to  the  Committee  on  Governmental 
Affairs. 


EC-62S.  A  communication  from  the 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  a 
computer  matching  program  between  DOD 
and  the  VA  relative  to  educational  benefits: 
to  the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-626.  A  communication  from  the 
Deputy  Director  of  the  U.S.  Holocaust  Me- 
morial Council  transmitting,  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions to  the  Council:  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

EC-827.  A  communication  from  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Federal  Emergency  Management 
Agency  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
FEMA's  Freedom  of  Information  Report  for 
1986:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-628.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  E^lucation  transmitting,  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  repeal  the  authoriza- 
tion for  the  Intergovernmental  Advisory 
Council  on  Education:  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

EC-629.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Education  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  the  annual  report  on  the  Implementa- 
tion of  the  Education  of  the  Handicapped 
Act:  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human 
Resources. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

The  following  petitions  and  memori- 
als were  laid  before  the  Senate  and 
were  referred  or  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table  as  indicated: 

POM-28.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the  CMty 
Council  of  Sarasota,  Florida  favoring  con- 
tinued ftinding  for  the  Conununity  Develop- 
ment Block  Grant  Program:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations. 

POM-29.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Cameron  Parish  Louisiana  Police  Jury  op- 
posing proposed  action  by  the  Department 
of  Commerce  to  force  mandatory  use  of 
turtle  excluder  devices  on  shrimp  vessels  in 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico:  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
Conunerce.  Science,  and  Transportation. 

POM-30.    A    resolution    adopted    by    the 
Nineteenth  Guam  Legislature:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 
•RESonrrioN  No.  15  (LS) 

"Be  it  resolved  by  the  Legislature  of  the 
Territory  of  Guam: 

"Whereas,  the  Guam  Department  of  Edu- 
cation, since  its  inception  in  the  early 
1950's,  has  been  authorized  to  participate  in 
the  Federal  Impact  Aid  Assistance  Program 
under  U.S.  Public  Law  81-874;  and 

"Whereas,  between  Fiscal  Year  1971  and 
Fiscal  Year  1986,  the  underfunding  of 
Impact  Aid  entitlements  to  the  Guam  De- 
partment of  Education  has  accumulated  a 
deficit  of  Twenty  Three  Million  Three  Hun- 
dred and  Ninety  One  Thousand  Three  Hun- 
dred and  Twenty  Dollars  ($23,391,320);  and 

"Whereas,  in  Fiscal  Year  1986.  the  govern- 
ment of  Guam  subsidized  educational  fund- 
ing to  affected  students  by  Nineteen  Million 
Five  Hundred  Twenty  Three  Thousand  Five 
Hundred  Twenty  Three  Dollars 
($19,523,523);  and 

"Whereas,  it  was  the  intent  of  the  U.S. 
Congress  in  creating  the  Impact  Aid  Pro- 
gram to  reimburse  the  participating  school 
districts  of  the  states  and  territories  for  ex- 
penditures incurred  in  rendering  education- 
al services  to  students  affected  by  federal 
land  use  according  to  amounts  set  by  the 
U.S.  Congress;  and 

"Whereas,  Guam's  economic  potential  has 
been  severely  retarded  by  continued  federal 
land  use  and  the  Department  of  Defense's 


"closed  port"  security  measures  which  pro- 
hibited economic  development  until  1963; 
and 

"Whereas,  the  island  of  Guam's  finite 
physical  limitations  make  the  federal  re- 
strictions on  thirty-three  percent  (S3%)  of 
the  Island's  land  mass  Increasingly  limiting 
to  Guam's  economic  potential  as  Guam  rap- 
Idly  develops:  and 

"Whereas,  Guam's  average  per  capita 
Income  level  was  only  $4,223  In  1984,  mafcing 
it  lower  than  any  state  in  the  U,S..  despite 
having  a  cost  of  living  higher  than  any 
place  in  the  United  States:  and 

"Whereas,  in  1986  Guam  raised  its  teach- 
ers' salaries  to  stateside  standards,  to  com- 
pete in  attracting  teachers  to  Guam,  so  as  to 
provide  quality  Instruction  to  students  at- 
tending school  in  Guam:  and 

"Whereas,  despite  its  limited  resources, 
the  government  of  Guam  spent  appro:Ki- 
mately  $2,800  from  the  General  Fund  in 
Fiscal  Year  1985  for  educating  each  of  the 
25,322  students  in  the  district:  and 

"Whereas,  the  government  of  Guam's  sub- 
sidy of  students  affected  by  federal  land  use 
has  Impacted  Guam's  deficit  and  limits  ap- 
propriations (or  needed  educational  and 
other  essential  services;  now,  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved,  That  the  Nineteenth  Guam 
Legislature,  on  behalf  of  the  people  of 
Guam,  once  again  respectfully  request  Con- 
gressman Ben  Blaz,  Guam's  Delegate  to  the 
United  States  Congress,  and  other  friends  of 
Guam  in  Washington,  to  submit  on  behalf 
of  the  people  o(  Guam  an  appropriation  re- 
quest of  Twenty  Three  Million  Three  Hun- 
dred Ninety  One  Thousand  Three  Hundred 
Twenty  Dollars  ($23,391,320)  to  pay  the 
Guam  Department  of  Education  the  current 
outstanding  balance  of  Impact  Aid  entitle- 
ments due  from  the  Federal  Government, 
for  the  purpose  of  delivering  additional  edu- 
cational services  to  the  children  of  Guam: 
and  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  Nineteenth  Guam 
Legislature  respectfully  request  the  United 
States  Congress  to  impanel  an  investigative 
committee  of  Its  members  to  review  the  po- 
tential private  sector  economic  development 
of  Guam  which  is  retarded  by  federal  land 
use  restrictions  on  one-third  of  the  Island, 
for  the  purpose  of  determining  that  Guam 
can  be  given  appropriate  financial  assist- 
ance for  the  education  of  the  island's  chil- 
dren, including  those  who  are  federally  con- 
nected; and  be  it  further 

■Resolved,  That  the  Speaker  certify  to 
and  the  Legislative  Secretary  attest  the 
adoption  hereof  and  that  copies  of  the  same 
be  thereafter  transmitted  to  the  President, 
U.S.  Senate;  to  the  Speaker  of  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives;  to  the  Chairman. 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee:  to  the 
Chairman.  House  Appropriation  Committee; 
to  the  Chairman,  House  Subcommittee  on 
Labor.  Health,  Human  Services  and  Educa- 
tion; to  the  Chairman,  Senate  Subcommit- 
tee on  Labor,  Health.  Human  Services  and 
Education;  to  the  Chairperson  of  the  House 
Interior  Subcommittee  on  Appropriations: 
to  the  Chairman,  House  Asia-Pacific  Affairs 
Subcommittee;  to  the  Honorable  Senator 
Daniel  Inouye;  to  the  Honorable  Congress- 
man Ben  Blaz:  to  the  President  of  the 
United  SUtes:  to  the  Secretary,  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Eklucation:  to  the  Undersecre- 
tary, U.S.  Department  of  Interior:  to  the 
U.S.  Inspector  General;  to  the  Chairman, 
Guam  Territorial  Board  of  Education  and  to 
the  Governor  of  Guam." 

POM-31.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Senate   of   the   Fifth   Northern   Marianas 
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LesUature:  to  Uie  Commlt- 
•Dd  Matinml  ReKNuceK 

"Sbub  ItaMiiiinoii  No.  5-31 

tte  people  of  tbe  Cominon- 
wMtth  af  Um  Norttaeni  ICartana  IsUnds.  In 
%  Ubttad  MattoiM  obKived  pleMKite.  voted 
mwlMlninrtly  to  ■mnnre  the  Coveiuuit 
To  a^abMeh  A  OommoDwealtb  of  tbe 
HortlMni  Mariana  Uandi  In  PoUtical 
Dtalon  with  the  United  State*  of  America 
CThe  "Ocuwaant");  and 

"Wtaanaa,  the  Covenant  was  approved  by 
the  U&  OongieH  and  the  Preaklent  of  the 
Dnttad  Statca  nautthw  in  the  partial  Imple- 
BMDtatlan  of  United  Btatea  Public  Iaw  »4- 
Ml  tffaetive  tai  January  IVTI:  and 

"Whenaa.  on  November  4. 1986,  President 
Ranald  Reacan  iMued  a  Proclamation  de- 
darinc  the  Oovenant  to  be  in  full  force  and 
effect:  and 

"Whaiaai.  the  people  of  the  Northern 
Marianaa  have  watted  many  years  for  this 
ilfrlinttffn  and  for  the  fulfillment  of  their 
'♦"ft"^  to  become  members  of  the  American 
poUttcal  famOy:  and 

"Whereaa,  the  U^S.  Panport  Team  in 
Saipan.  baaed  on  the  XJ&.  State  Depart- 
ment's intatpretation  of  the  Covenant  and 
the  n&  laws,  require  that  both  parents  of  a 
child  bom  in  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands 
muat  have  bem  dtiams  of  the  Trust  Terri- 
tory of  the  Pacific  Islands  ( "T.T.  citizens") 
in  order  fw  their  children  to  be  eligible  for 
U&  paMtmrts:  and 

"Whercas,  the  additional  requirements 
liiUiwiil  \rg  the  U.S.  Passport  Team  to  ac- 
eoont  for  the  periods  of  residency  in  the 
Northern  Marianas  of  those  T.T.  citizens 
who  are  applying  for  UJ3.  passports  impose 
an  iiiimiimsiji.  ooatly  and  time  consuming 
prooem  for  these  applicants;  and 

"Whereas,  such  determination  does  not 
take  into  account  the  imique  historical  as- 
pects that  led  to  the  creation  of  the  U.S. 
Commonwealth  of  the  Northern  Mariana  Is- 
lands from  part  of  the  Trust  Territory  of 
the  Padflc  Islands,  a  former  League  of  Na- 
tions *— ~*«**  under  Japan  prior  to  World 
War  It  and 

"Whereas,  the  applications  of  many  T.T. 
ctttaens  who  have  one  parent  of  foreign  an- 
cestry have  been  denied  by  the  UJS.  Pass- 
port Team;  and 

"Whereas,  a  child  who  was  bom  in  the 
Norttiem  Marianas  whose  father  is  a  T.T. 
dtlaen  and  whose  mother  is  a  V&.  citizen 
might  be  denied  a  VS.  passport;  and 

"Whereas,  a  chUd  who  was  bom  in  a  n.S. 
Army  Hosi^tal  in  West  Germany  whose 
parent  are  both  T.T.  citizens  and  whose 
father  was  a  former  member  of  the  United 
States  Army  will  be  denied  a  U.S.  passport; 


"Whereas,  these  T.T.  citizens  have  com- 
plied with  the  requirements  of  Article  III  of 
the  Covenant  and  have  been  domicUed  in 
the  Northern  Marianas  or  in  the  United 
States  or  its  territory  and  possessions;  and 

"Whereas,  the  poasibility  that  these  T.T. 
dtlMna  might  not  be  eligible  to  become  U.S. 
dttena  have  both  ahocked  and  made  these 
applicants  dumbfounded  and  totally  dis- 
pleased with  tbe  UjB.  Passport  Team's  rul- 
ings; and 

"Whereas,  on  December  8,  1983,  President 
Reacan  signed  a  Proclamation  based  on  the 
United  States  Public  Law  98-213.  which  de- 
fined 'a  cttiwn  of  the  Northern  Mariana  Is- 
lands' to  mean  'a  dtisen  of  the  Trust  Terri- 
tory of  the  Pacific  Islands  and  his  or  her 
children  under  the  age  of  eighteen,  who 
doea  not  owe  alleglancif  to  any  foreign  sUte 
and  who  was  bom  in  the  Northern  ^»T^^n» 


Islands  or  in  the  United  States  or  any  of  its 
territory  or  proasessions;'  and 

"Whereas,  the  Intent  of  tbe  Covenant  is 
very  clear  and  unambiguous  and  that  UjS. 
Public  law  98-313  clearly  shows  that  the 
United  States  Congress  intended  that  only 
one  parent  be  required  to  be  a  T.T.  citizen 
in  order  fm-  his  or  her  children  to  become 
UjS.  citizens:  and 

"Whereas,  it  is  unfair  that  a  child  who 
was  bom  between  the  time  the  Covenant 
was  signed  and  November  4,  1986,  Is  not  a 
U.S.  citizen  but  If  he  or  she  was  bom  after 
November  4,  1986  of  the  same  parents,  he  or 
she  will  be  eligible  for  a  UJS.  passport:  and 

"Whereas,  It  Is  also  unfair  that  an  illegal 
aliea  who  crosses  the  U.S.  border  and  has  a 
chUd  in  the  United  SUtes.  the  child  Is  a 
UjS.  citizen,  but  a  child  who  was  bom  In  the 
Commonwealth  as  described  above  is  not 
automatically  a  U.S.  citizen;  and 

"Whereas,  an  applicant  who  was  bom  in 
the  Northern  Marianas  and  whose  maternal 
grandfather  was  a  Korean  is  required  to 
prove  that  her  grandfather  has  renounced 
his  Korean  citizenship  before  she  can  be  eli- 
gible to  become  a  U.S.  citizen:  now,  there- 
fore, be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  Fifth  North- 
em  Marianaa  Commonxoealth  Lesrislature, 
Second  Regular  Session,  1988,  That  Presi- 
dent Roiuld  Reagan  is  respectfully  request- 
ed to  expeditiously  resolve  the  controversy 
regarding  the  issuance  of  U.S.  passports  to 
the  citizens  of  the  Northern  Marianas  so 
that  they  can  become  U.S.  citizens,  confer- 
ring upon  them  their  new  status  as  full 
members  of  the  United  States  political 
family;  and  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  President  of  the 
Senate  shall  certify  and  the  Senate  Legisla- 
tive Secretary  shall  attest  to  the  adoption 
hereof  and  transmit  certified  copies  to  the 
Honorable  Ronald  Reagan,  President  of  the 
United  States  of  America;  to  the  Honorable 
George  Bush.  I*resident  of  the  U.S.  Seiuite; 
to  the  Honorable  George  Shultz.  Secretary 
of  State;  to  the  Honorable  Donald  Hodel, 
Secretary  of  the  Interior;  to  the  Honorable 
Robert  Dole,  Senate  Majority  Leader;  to  the 
Honorable  Robert  C.  Byrd,  Seruite  Minority 
Leader,  to  the  Honorable  Daniel  Inouye, 
U.S.  Senator  from  Hawaii;  to  the  Honorable 
Sparic  M.  Matsunaga,  U.S.  Senator  from 
Hawaii;  to  the  Honorable  Thomas  P. 
CNieill,  Jr.,  Speaker  of  the  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives;  to  the  Honorable  Jim 
Wright.  House  Majority  Leader,  to  the  Hon- 
orable Robert  Michel,  House  Minority 
Leader,  to  the  Honorable  Daniel  Aliaka, 
UJS.  Congressman  from  Hawaii;  to  the  Hon- 
orable Richard  T.  Montoya.  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Interior  for  Territorial  and  Interna- 
tional Affairs;  to  the  Honorable  Ben  Blaz, 
Guam's  Representative  to  the  U.S.  Con- 
gre«;  to  the  Honorable  Pedro  P.  Tenorio, 
Governor  of  the  Commonwealth  of  the 
Northern  Mariana  Islands:  to  the  Honorable 
Pedro  A.  Tenorio,  Lt.  Governor  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  the  Northern  Mariana  Is- 
lands; to  the  Honorable  Froilan  C.  Tenorio, 
Northern  Marianas  Washington  Represent- 
ative; to  the  Honorable  Jose  R.  Llfoifoi, 
Speaker  of  the  Commonwealth  of  the 
Northern  Mariana  Islands  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives; and  to  the  Mayors  of  Saipan, 
Tinian,  Rota  and  the  Northern  Islands." 

POM-32.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Senate  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Peimsylva- 
nia;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natu- 
ral llesources: 
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"Wherens.  Valley  Forge,  site  of  the  Ameri- 
can revolcUonary  army  encampment  during 
the  bitterly  ooM  winter  of  ITH.  is  one  of  the 
most  revered  historical  sites  in  the  United 
States:  and 

"Wherena,  The  Liberty  Bell  continues  to 
l)e  a  symbol  of  freedom  known  throughout 
the  worl<!t  and 

"Whereas,  Independence  Hall,  the  birth- 
place of  vur  government,  where  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independence  and  the  Constitu- 
tion were  written  and  where  IS  independent 
colonies  hecanie  a  nation,  is  a  historical 
shrine;  arid 

"Wherens,  It  is  both  the  right  and  duty  of 
every  American  to  experience  these  histori- 
cal parks,  to  walk  around  Valley  Forge,  to 
see  the  Liberty  Bell  and  to  stand  in  Inde- 
pendence Hall,  in  order  to  appreciate  the 
history  of  ttUs  great  nation;  and 

"Wherms,  The  United  States  Department 
of  the  Interior  has  proposed  imposing  an 
entrance  fee  on  visitors  to  these  historical 
shrines;  and 

"Whereas,  These  historical  parlu  are 
among  the  most  revered  historical  sites  in 
America,  symbols  of  freedom  and  democra- 
cy throui^out  the  world,  and  should  be  free 
to  all  th^se  who  wish  to  experience  them; 
and 

"Whereas,  An  entrance  fee  would  discour- 
age people  from  visiting  these  symbols  of 
Americai)  freedom:  therefore  be  it 

"Resolved,  That  the  Senate  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Pennsylvania  memorialize  the 
United  States  Department  of  the  Interior 
not  to  impose  entrance  fees  on  persons  visit- 
ing the  VaUey  Forge  National  Historical 
Park,  and  the  Liberty  Bell  and  Independ- 
ence Hall  at  the  Independence  National  His- 
torical P«rk;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution 
be  transmitted  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior, to  the  presiding  officers  of  each  House 
of  Congress  and  to  each  member  of  Con- 
gress from  Pemisylvania." 

POM-38.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
County  Commissioners  of  Allegheny 
County,  Peiuisylvania  favoring  legislation  to 
impose  Stricter  requirements  on  pension 
plans  of  tMinknipt  companies;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Environment  and  Public  Works. 

POM-34.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Senate  of  the  Legislature  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Peniuylvania;  to  the  Committee 
on  Environment  and  Public  Works. 

"Resolutiom 

"Whereas,  The  99th  Congress  of  the 
United  States  adjourned  without  reauthor- 
izing funding  for  Federal  aid  highway  pro- 
grams under  the  Surface  Transportation  As- 
sistance Act  of  1982;  and 

"Whertas,  Motor  fuel  taxes  continue  to  be 
collected  by  the  Federal  Govenunent  to 
fund  theie  programs:  and 

"Whereas,  Pennsylvania's  construction 
season  is  limited  by  weather  conditions  and 
rapidly  approaches;  and 

"Whereas,  The  Commonwealth  of  Peim- 
sylvania  is  committed  to  improving  and 
maintaining  its  transportation  infrastruc- 
ture and  will  suffer  a  shortfall  in  excess  of 
$500,000,000  in  Federal  aid  highway  appor- 
tionment during  Federal  fiscal  year  1987 
available  under  that  act;  therefore  be  It 

"Aesolved,  That  the  Senate  of  Pennsylva- 
nia memorialize  the  100th  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  reauthorize  the  Surface 
Transportation  Assistance  Act  of  1982  by 


approving  House  Resolution  No.  2;  and  be  It 
further 

"Retolved,  Ttiat  copies  of  this  resolution 
be  immediately  transmitted  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  to  the  United  States 
Secretary  of  Transportation,  to  the  presid- 
ing officers  of  each  House  of  Congress  and 
to  each  member  of  Congress  from  Pennsyl- 
vania." 

POM-35.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Commission  of  the  City  of  Miami,  Florida 
stating  that  the  prociuement  needs  of  the 
city  will  not  be  met  through  any  company 
doing  business  In  Angola  and  urging  other 
cites  to  do  the  same;  to  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations. 

POM-36.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Lithuanian  American  Council  of  Boston 
commemorating  the  sixty-ninth  aimiversary 
of  Lithuanian  Independence  Day;  to  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations. 

POM-37.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts:  to  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

"Rbsolutioh 

"Whereas,  The  Massachusetts  House  of 
Representatives  urges  the  Government  of 
the  Soviet  Union  to  allow  Chema  Goldort 
to  emigrate  to  Israel  so  that  she  might  be 
reunited  with  her  two  daughters.  Irina  and 
Galina  and  her  grandchildren  whom  she 
has  never  met;  and 

"Whereas,  Chema  Goldort  has  recently 
undergone  a  serious  heart  operation  and 
has  been  twice  denied  an  exit  visa  and  her 
family  fears  that  she  will  not  survive  an- 
other refusal;  and 

"Whereas,  Chema  Goldort  Is  being  de- 
tained because  of  a  position  she  held  16 
years  ago  as  a  physicist  at  a  classified  insti- 
tution and  any  knowledge  she  still  has 
would  be  technologically  outdated  at  this 
point;  and 

"Whereas,  There  are  many  other  Jewish 
and  Christian  dissidents  in  the  Soviet  Union 
who  wish  the  opportunity  to  emigrate,  the 
Massachusetts  House  of  Representatives 
moves  to  express  its  solidarity  with  the 
family,  friends,  and  the  numerous  public, 
political  and  religious  leaders  urging  approv- 
al, therefore  be  it 

"Resolved,  That  the  Massachusetts  House 
of  Representatives  hereby  urges  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Soviet  Union  to  allow 
Chema  Goldort  to  emigrate  to  Israel;  and 
be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution 
be  forwarded  by  the  clerk  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Communist  Party  of  the  USSR,  the  Soviet 
Amiiassador  to  the  United  Nations,  the 
United  States  Ambassador  to  the  Soviet 
Union,  the  Speaker  of  the  United  States 
House  of  Representatives,  President  of  the 
United  States  Senate  and  the  Members  of 
the  United  States  Congress  from  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Massachusetts. 

POM-38.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Ne- 
braska Unicameral  Legislature:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Governmental  Affairs: 

"Legislattvx  Resolution  27 

"Whereas,  the  First  Congress  of  the 
United  States  of  America  in  New  York,  New 
York,  on  September  25,  1789,  proposed  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  by  a  resolution  which  reads  as 
follows: 

"Resolved,  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  auembled,  tvx)  thirds 


of  both  Houses  concurring.  That  the  follow- 
ing (Article)  be  proposed  to  the  Legislatures 
of  the  several  States,  .  .  .  which  (Article), 
when  ratified  by  three  fourths  of  the  said 
Legislatures,  to  be  valid  to  all  intents  and 
purposes,  as  part  of  the  said  Constitution, 
viz: 

"(An  Article)  in  addition  to.  and  Amend- 
ment of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  proposed  by  Congress, 
and  ratified  by  the  Legislatures  of  the  sever- 
al States,  pursuant  to  the  fifth  Article  of 
the  original  Constitution. 

"Article  the  second  ...  No  law,  varying 
the  compensation  for  the  services  of  the 
Senators  and  Representatives,  shall  take 
effect,  until  an  election  of  Representatives 
shall  have  intervened.":  and 

"Whereas,  this  amendment  has  been  rati- 
fied by  the  legislatures  of  at  least  eighteen 
states  in  the  years  from  1789  through  1986: 
and 

"Whereas,  the  Legislature  believes  that 
the  concept  of  this  amendment  has  merit 
but  does  not  believe  that  it  should  be  a  part 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  of 
America;  and 

"Whereas,  adopting  simUar  language  in 
statute  form  is  the  preferable  method  of 
providing  a  restriction  on  the  compensation 
of  senators  and  representatives. 

"Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Ninetieth  Legislature  of  Nebras- 
ka, First  Session: 

"1.  That  the  Legislature  urges  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  to  pass  a  statute 
providing  that  no  law  which  varies  the  com- 
pensation for  the  services  of  the  senators 
and  representatives  shall  take  effect  until 
an  election  of  representatives  has  inter- 
vened. 

"2.  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be  sent 
to  Nebraska's  elected  representatives  in  the 
United  States  Senate  and  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

"3.  That  copies  of  this  resolution  also  be 
sent  to  the  Secretary  of  the  United  States 
Senate  and  the  Clerk  of  the  United  States 
House  of  Representatives  with  the  request 
that  it  be  printed  in  full  in  the  Congression- 
al Record. " 

POM-39.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
County  Commissioners  of  Allegheny 
County.  Pennsylvania  favoring  stricter  regu- 
lation of  pension  plans  of  banlcrupt  compa- 
nies; to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OP  COM- 
MITTEES SUBMITTED  DURING 
ADJOURNMENT 

Under  the  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  February  23,  1987,  the 
following  executive  reports  of  commit- 
tees were  submitted  on  February  24, 
1987,  during  the  adjournment  of  the 
Senate: 

By  Mr.  PELL,  from  the  Conunittee  on 
Foreign  Relations: 

Edward  J.  Derwinski,  of  Illinois,  to  be 
Under  Secretary  of  State  for  C(x>rdinating 
Security  Assistance  Programs:  and 

Arnold  Lewis  Raphel.  of  New  Jersey,  a 
career  member  of  the  Senior  Foreign  Serv- 
ice, class  of  Minister-Counselor,  to  be  Am- 
bassador Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary 
of  the  United  States  to  the  Islamic  Republic 
of  Pakistan. 

Contributions  are  to  be  reported  for  the 
period  begiimiiw  on  the  first  day  of  the 
fourth  calendar  year  preceding  the  calendar 


year  of  the  nomination  and  ending  on  the 

date  of  the  nomination. 
Nominee:  Arnold  L.  RapheL 
Post:  American  Ambassador,  Pakistan. 
Contributions,  amount,  date,  and  donee: 

1.  Self:  none. 

2.  Spouse:  none. 

3.  Children  and  spouses  names:  Stephanie 
Raphel,  none. 

4.  Parents  ruunes:  Harry  and  Sara  Raphel, 
none. 

5.  Grandparents  names:  Deceased,  Morris 
and  Gussie  Doloff:  Abraham  and  Pauline 
Raphel. 

6.  Brothers  and  spouses  names:  Murray 
and  Ruth  Raphel,  none. 

7.  Sisters  and  spouses  names:  none. 

(The  above  nominations  were  report- 
ed with  the  recommendation  that  they 
be  confirmed,  subject  to  the  nominees' 
commitment  to  respond  to  requests  to 
appear  and  testify  before  any  duly 
constituted  committee  of  the  Senate.) 


INTRODUCTION  OP  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  Joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  time  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  PROXMIRE  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  COHCM): 
S.  581.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  increase  the  combat  support 
assigiunents  open  to  women  in  the  Armed 
Forces:  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

By  Mr.  EXON  (for  himself,  Mr.  Zorin- 
sxT,  Mr.  Rockefeller,  Mr.  Daschle, 
Mr.  Presslek,  and  Mr.  Btro): 
S.  582.  A  bill  to  provide  for  Improved  air 
transportation  to  small  communities,  and 
for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation. 
By  Mr.  GLENN: 
S.  583.  A  bill  to  deny  beneficiary  develop- 
ing country  designations  under  the  General- 
ized System  of  Preference  to  countries  that 
aid  other  countries  to  circumvent  certain 
quantitative  limitations  on  articles  imported 
Into  the  United  States:  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

By    Mr.    GLENN    (for    himself,    Mr, 

Kerry,  and  Mr.  Ford): 

S.  584.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Appendix  to 

the  Tariff  of  the  United  SUtes  to  extend 

the  suspension  of  duty  on  bicycle  parts:  to 

the  Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  DURENBERGER  (for  himself, 
Mr.    Wilson,    Mr.    Garh.    and    Mr. 
Wallop): 
S.  585.  A  bill  to  provide  relief  to  State  and 
l<x:al  government  from  Federal  regulations; 
to  the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  ROLLINGS  (by  request): 
S.  586.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  certain  categories  of  activities  of  the 
Federal   Aviation   Administration,   and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. Science,  and  Transportation. 
By  Mr.  JOHNSTON: 
S.  567.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National  Pres- 
ervation Act,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee    on    Energy    and    Natural    Re- 
sources. 

By  Mr.  HATCH: 
S.  588.  A  bill  to  designate  September  17  of 
every  year  as  "Constitution  Day"  and  to  es- 
tablish such  day  as  a  legal  holiday  with  cer- 
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Uln  UmtUttam;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judlduy. 

Br  Mr.  HATCH  (for  hlmaelf  mnd  Mr. 
Ttmaaamt. 
8.  8M.  A  bffl  to  provide  procedures  for 
CAlUnc  VMnml  coosUtutlonal  conventions 
under  artUe  V  for  the  puxpoee  of  proposing 
aBMutaaenta  to  the  United  SUtes  ConsUtu- 
tton:  to  the  Conuaittee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ORAMM: 
8.  MO.  A  bin  to  authorise  negotiation  of  a 
North  American  free  trade  area,  to  promote 
(rae  trade,  and  for  otlier  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

a  Ml.  A  UU  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1901  to  clarify  the  esUte  tax 
deductian  for  sales  of  employer  securities  to 
CBQdoyee  stodi  ownership  plans  or  worker- 
owned  oooperatlvea,  and  for  other  purposes: 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  DOIf  (for  lilmself.  Mr.  Bnrr- 
SBB.  Mr.  DaaBmmoKR.  Mr.  Motni- 
HAii,  Mr.  Damforth.  Mr.  Badcus,  Mr. 
CoCKiA>.  Mr.  KKmiKDT,  Mr.  McCain. 
Mr.  Pell,  Mr.  Prssslbr.  Mr.  Wilson, 
Mr.    QuATLK.    Mr.    Mklchxr,    Mr. 
DAacBLS.  and  Mr.  RncLZ): 
8.  M2.  A  bm  to  provide  for  Medicare  caU- 
strophic  lllnesB  coverage,  and  for  other  pur- 
poaes;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  FELL: 
8.  M3.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Elec- 
tlcn  Campaign  Act  of  1971.  to  better  inform 
the  electorate  in  elections  for  the  office  of 
Soiator  or  Representative  in  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress; to  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  Sci- 
ence, and  Transportation. 

By  Mr.  FELL  (by  request): 
a  SM.  A  bill  enUUed  the  "Education  Con 
aolidation  and  Improvement   Act  Amend- 
ments of  1M7";  to  the  (Committee  on  Labor 
md  Human  Resources. 

a  596.  A  bill  for  the  teUef  of  Roco  A.  Tre- 
eosta;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  DANFORTH  (for  himself,  Mr. 
BamsBi.  Mr.  Imovye,  Mr.  Wilson, 
Mr.  liAonimmG.  Mr.  Dukbnbkrger, 
Mr.  OtxoH.  Mr.  Haniz,  Mr.   (Tkan- 
STOM.  Mr.  Grasslkt.  Mr.  Glenn,  and 
Mr.  Kastsk): 
a  596.  A  bQl  to  promote  expansion  of 
international  trade  in  telecommunications 
equipment  and  services,  and  for  other  pur- 
poaes:  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  MELCHER  (for  tiimself,  Mr. 

JomrsToii,  and  Mr.  Wisth): 

a  597.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  moratorium 

an  the  inuanoe  of  oil  shale  patents  and  for 

other    purposes;    to    the    Committee    on 

Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

By  Mr.  MITCHELL  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Chare.    Mr.    PaToa.    Mr.    Dvren- 
BSEiaa.  Mr.  Baucds.  Mr.  Braolet, 
Mr.     Heikz,     Ms.    Mikulski,     Mr. 
Ruble,  and  Mr.  Motnihan): 
a  598.  A  bill  to  amend  tiUe  XIX  of  the 
8ocial  8ecurity  Act  to  protect  the  welfare  of 
spouses     of     institutionalized     individuals 
under  the  Medicaid  Program;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  FtoanoC;^^ 
By  Mr.  MITCHELL: 
a  599.  A  bill  to  amend  UUe  XIX  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  allow  States  to  In- 
dude  as  medical  assistance  care  and  services 
provided  to  aged  and  disabled  individuals  In 
rnngrfiate  housing  facilities;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  BRADLEY  (for  himself  and 

Mr.  LAumBEBO): 

a  600.  A  Mil  to  amend  the  Tariff  Sched- 

ulCB  of  the  United  States  to  provide  for  the 

temporary  suspension  of  the  duty  on  non- 


bentenold  vinyl  acetate-vinyl  cliloride-ethyl- 
ene  terpolymer,  containing  by  eight  less 
than  50  percent  derivatives  of  vinyl  acetate: 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

S.  601.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Tariff  Sched- 
ules of  the  United  States  to  temporarily  sus- 
pend the  duties  on  Jacquard  cards  jacquard 
heads;  to  the  Cotnmlttee  on  Finance. 

8.  602.  A  bill  to  temporarily  provide  duty- 
free treatment  for  certain  chemicals:  to  the 
Committee  on  PMnance. 

By  Mr.  DeCONCINI  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  McCain): 
S.  603.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  XVIII  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  exclude  the  waiver  of 
deductibles  and  coinsurance  amounts  with 
respect  to  certain  veterans  from  the  applica- 
tion of  the  antllcickbacks  provisions  of  such 
title:  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

By    Mr.    PRYOR    (for    himself.    Mr. 
Orassley,  and  Mr.  Reio): 
S.  604.  A  bill  to  promote  and  protect  tax- 
payer rights,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Coramittee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  DeCONCINI  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  McCain): 
S.  605.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  settlement 
of  certain  Tahono  O'cxlham  Indian  water 
rights  claims  in  Arizona,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Select  Committee  on  Indian 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ADAMS: 
S.  606.  A  bill  to  permit  any  State,  without 
penalty,  to  withdraw  from  a  contract  en- 
tered Into  with  the  Federal  Emergency 
Maaagement  Agency  under  which  such 
state  is  required  to  participate  in  a  simulat- 
ed nuclear  attack  on  such  State:  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  CRANSTON  (for  himself,  Mr. 
D'Amato,  Mr.  RiEGLE,  Mr.  Heinz, 
Mr.  DooD.  Mr.  Sarbanes,  Mr.  Reis. 
Mr.  Sasser,  Mr.  Shelby.  Mr.  Gore, 
Mr.  Dixon,  Mr.  Chiles,  Mr.  DeCon- 
ciNi,  Mr.  Durenberger,  Mr.  Inodite, 
Mr.  Garh,    Mr.  BniwicK,    Mr.  Lau- 

TENBERG,     Mr.  KERRY,     Mr.  BENTSEN, 

Mr.  Stevens,  Mr.  Buhpers,  and  Mr. 
Weicker): 
S.  607.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  National  Hous- 
ing Act  to  limit  the  fees  that  may  be 
charged  by  the  Government  National  Mort- 
gage Association  for  the  guaranty  of  mort- 
gage-backed securities:  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  WILSON  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

Cranston): 

S.  608.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  construction 

of  the  Mid-Valley  Unit  of  the  Central  Valley 

Project;  to  the  Committee  on  Elnergy  and 

Natural  Resources. 

S.  609  A  bUl  to  direct  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  convey  a  certain  parcel  of  land 
located  near  OcotlUo,  CA;  to  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

By  Mr.  SIMPSON  (for  Mr.  Dole  (for 
himself,  Mr.  Moynihan,  Mr.  Roth, 
Mr.  Wallop,  Mr.  Armstrong  and  Mr. 
Gramm): 
S.  610.  A  bill  to  authorize  demonstrations 
of  Innovative  methods  to  simplify  existing 
programs  of  assistance  for  low-income  fami- 
lies and  individuals  and  increase  their  eco- 
nomic    self-sufficiency     through     improve 
work  opportunities,  to  afford  States  and  lo- 
calities the  necessary  flexibility  to  stream- 
line programs  and  reduce  duplicative,  exces- 
sive, and  efficient  expenditures,  to  establish 
an    Interagency    Low-Income    Opportunity 
Board,  and  for  other  purposes:  ordered  held 
at  ttie  desk. 

By  Mr.  D'AMATO: 
a  611.  A  blU  to  permit  the  transmission  of 
information  assisting  in  the  placing  of  bets 


or  wages  on  a  sporting  event  or  contest  from 
a  State  Where  such  betting  is  legal  to  a  for- 
eign cou4try  where  such  betting  is  legal:  to 
the  Comiblttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Ux.  SIMON  (for  himself.  Mr.  Cran- 
svoN,  Mr.  Warrer  and  Mr.  DeCon- 
cwi): 
S.  612.  A  bill  to  repeal  a  provision  of  Fed- 
eral tort  liabiUty  law  relating  to  the  civil  U- 
ablllty  of  Government  contractors  for  cer- 
tain Injuries,  losses  of  property,  and  deaths 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Jtidlciary. 

By    Mr.    WILSON   (for   himself.    Mr. 
CitAirsTON,     Mr.     Motnihan,     Mr. 
D'Amato,    Mr.    Durenberger,    Mr. 
Weicker,  Mr.  Bentsen,  Mr.  Lauten- 
BERc  and  Mr.  Bradley): 
S.  613.  A  bill  to  require  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  to  make  grants 
for  the  development,  establishment,  and  op- 
eration of  a  congressional  advisory  panel  on 
acquired  immune  deficiency  syndrome:  to 
the  Committee  on  Lalwr  and  Human  Re- 
sources. 

By  Mr.  DASCHLE: 
S.  614.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  from  transfering  certain  Nation- 
al Forest  System  lands  in  South  Dakota;  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

By    Mr.    HELMS    (for    himself,    Mr. 
THURMOND,  Mr.  Garn.  Mr.  Nickles, 
Mr.  Symms  and  Mr.  Grassley): 
S.  615.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Elec- 
tion Campaign  Act  of  1971  to  prohibit  the 
use  of  compulsory  union  dues  for  political 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administntion. 

By  Mr.  DODD  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
PRoxmire): 
S.  616.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Truth  in  Lend- 
ing Act  to  provide  for  more  detailed  and 
uniform  disclosure  by  credit  card  issuers 
with  respect  to  information  on  interest  rates 
and  other  fees  which  may  be  Incurred  by 
consumers  through  the  use  of  any  credit 
card,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Com- 
mittee OS  Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  GLENN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Kennedy,  and  Mr.  Metzenbaum): 
S.  617.  A  bill  to  establish  labor  productivi- 
ty assistance  loans  to  provide  financial  as- 
sistance to  certain  individuals,  to  Increase 
Job  skill!  and  productivity,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources. 

By  Mr.  DURENBERGER  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Chatee): 
S.  618.  A  biU  to  amend  title  XVIII  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  coverage 
under  part  B  of  Medicare  for  therapeutic 
shoes  furnished  to  individuals  with  severe 
diabetic  foot  disease;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

By  Mr.  McCONNELL: 
S.  619.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  convey- 
ance of  tAie  Frankfort  National  Pish  Hateh- 
ery  to  the  Commonwealth  of  Kentucky:  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

By  Mr.  NICKLES: 
S.  620.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  petroleum 
security  of  the  United  States;  to  the  Com- 
mittee oa  Finance. 
By  Mr.  GORE: 
S.J.  Res.  67.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  month  of  May,  1987  as  "National  Diges- 
tive  Diseases  Awareness   Month";   to   the 
Committiee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DeCONCINI  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Batch,  Mr.  Hollings,  and  Mr. 
BoscHwm): 


aj.  Rea.  68.  Joint  resolution  to  desigruite 
March  11,  1987  aa  "National  Operation 
Prom/OraduaUon  Kickoff  Day";  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By    Mr.    SIMON    (for    himself,    Mrs. 

Kassebaum,  Mr.  Riegle,  Mr.  Stat- 

PORO,  Mr.  Mitchell,  Mr.  Rockepel- 

LER,  and  Mr.  Specter): 

S.J.  Res.  60.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 

the    week    beginning    April    20,    1987,    as 

"World   Population   Awareness  Week":   to 

the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By    Mr.    TRIBLE    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Warner,  Mr.  Dole,  Mr.  Lugar.  Mr. 
McCain,  Mr.  Kerry.  Mr.  Reid,  and 
Mr.  Sanpors): 
S.J.  Res.  70.  Joint  resolution  commemo- 
rating the  40th  anniversary  of  the  Marshall 
Plan;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  GORE: 
S.J.  Res.  71.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  month  of  May  1987  as  "National  Diges- 
tive  Diseases   Awareness  Month":   to   the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By    Mr.    GORE    (for    himself,    Mr. 
QUAYLE,    Mr.    BintDicK,    Mr.    Levin, 
Mr.  Lugar,  Mr.  Sanpord.  Mr.  Kenne- 
dy, Mr.  Specter,  Mr.  Cochran,  Mr. 
ZoRiNSKY,  Mr.  Hollings,  Mr.  Sten- 
Nis,  Mr.  Pryor,  Mr.  BoscHwrrz,  Mr. 
Wilson,    Mr.    Sasser,    Mr.    Metz- 
enbaum, Mr.  Thurmond,  Ms.  Mikul- 
ski, Mr.  Inouye,  Mr.  Durenberger, 
Mr.   Stevens.   Mr.   DeConcini,    Mr. 
Chapee.  Mr.  Heplih.  Mr.  Stappord. 
and  Mr.  Hatch): 
S.J.  Res.  72.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  of  October  11,  1987,  through  Octo- 
ber 17,  1987,  as  "National  Job  Skills  Week": 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DODD  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Simon,  and  Mr.  Chiles): 
S.J.  Res.  73.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  week  of  April  26,  1987,  through  May  2. 
1987,  as  "Youth  Commitment  to  Ending 
Hunger  Week";  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  PROXMIRE  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Coheh): 

S.  581.  A  biU  to  amend  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  to  in(n-ease  the 
combat  support  assignments  open  to 
women  in  the  Armed  Forces;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Proxmire  and 
the  text  of  the  legislation  appear  earli- 
er in  today's  Rb(x>iu>.) 


SUBMISSION  OP  CONCURRENT 
AND  SENATE  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  concurrent  resolutions 
and  Senate  resolutions  were  read,  and 
referred  (or  acted  upon),  as  indicated: 
By  Mr.  COHEN: 
S.  Res.  157.  A  resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  on  continued  funding 
for  vocational  education:  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Budget  and  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations, jointly,  pursuant  to  the  order 
of  January  30,  1975  and  April  11,  1986. 

By  Mr.  CRANSTON  (for  himseU,  Mr. 
Dole,   Mr.   Inouye,   Mr.   Johnston, 
Mr.    Lautenberg,    Mr.    I^vin,    Mr. 
Numi,  Mr.  Pell,  and  Mr.  Stappord): 
S.  Con.  Res.  23.  A  concurrent  resolution 
designating  Jazz  as  an  American  ruitlorul 
treasure;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

By  Mr.  SANFORD  (for  iiimself.  Mr. 

DoDD,  Mr.  Evans,  Mr.  Kerry,  Mr. 

LxnsAR,  Mr.  Trible,  Mr.  Pell,  and 

Mr.  Bingaman): 

S.  C^n.  Res.  24.  A  concurrent  resolution 

supporting  the  initiative  Central  American 

heads  of  state,  meeting  in  San  Jose,  Costa 

Rica,  in  formulating  a  regional  proposal  for 

bringing  about  an  end  to  the  armed  conflict 

in  Central  America,  and  for  other  puipoaes: 

to  the  Coimnittee  on  Foreign  Relations. 


By  Mr.  EXON  (for  himself,  Mr. 

ZORIHSKY,      Mr.      R(X:KErELLER, 

Mr.    Dasckle,    Mr.    Pressler, 

and  Mr.  Byrd)  : 
S.  582.  A  bill  to  provide  for  improved 
air  transportation  to  small  communi- 
ties, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Conmiittee  on  Conmierce.  Science,  and 
Transportation. 
small  community  air  service  improvement 

ACT 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  I  am  in- 
troducing legislation  today  along  with 
Senators  Zorinsky,  Rockefeller, 
Daschle,  and  Byrd,  on  a  topic  of  great 
importance,  namely,  the  provision  of 
essential  air  service  to  the  small  com- 
munities of  our  Nation.  Minimum  es- 
sential air  service  is  the  present  and 
future  lifeblood  of  small  communities. 
Without  it  these  communities  face  tre- 
mendous obstacles  in  achieving  eco- 
nomic vitality  and  avoiding  additional 
economic  hardship. 

My  bill  is  a  response  to  the  sched- 
uled 1988  sunset  under  current  law  of 
the  Essential  Air  Service  Program  cre- 
ated by  the  Airline  Deregulation  Act 
of  1978.  The  Essential  Air  Service  Pro- 
gram has  served  the  Nation  well  and 
must  be  (X>ntinued.  Since  1978.  we 
have  seen  the  decline  of  rail  and  bus 
service  to  small  communities.  Air 
travel  is  more  Important  than  ever  to 
the  survival  of  smaller  communities.  It 
is  often  their  link  to  the  outside  world. 
This  bill  extends  the  program  and  es- 
tablishes an  alternative  program 
which  has  four  key  features: 

First,  a  new  standard  of  "basic  air 
service"  would  be  established  for  com- 
munities eligible  under  the  current 
law,  except  for  cities  within  1  hour's 
driving  time  of  a  hub  city.  Generally, 
the  standard  would  (insist  of  morning 
and  evening  air  service  in  aircraft  of  at 
least  15-passenger  capacity,  with  fares 
not  ex(%ssive  compared  to  fares  of 
other  air  carriers  for  similar  service; 

Second,  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion would  be  directed  to  give  prefer- 
ence in  awarding  contracts  for  basic 
air  servi(»  to  air  carriers  with  market- 
ing agreements  with  other  air  carriers, 
to  help  insure  service  beyond  the  hub 
cities; 

Third,  State  and  local  governments 
(»uld  have  a  great  voi(%  in  determin- 
ing the  quality  of  air  service  and  new 
services  could  be  established  for  com- 
munities not  currently  eligible  under 
present  law.  However,  this  would  occur 


only  if  the  State  or  locad  govemments 
guarantee  to  pay  50  percent  of  the 
costs  of  the  (x>ntracts.  This  would  pro- 
vide more  flexibility  to  State  and  local 
governments  with  the  coot-sharing  re- 
quirement providing  a  demonstration 
of  \oca\  need;  and 

Fourth,  contracts  with  air  carriers 
under  the  bill  would  require,  in  Uie 
event  of  a  required  extension  of  serv- 
ice beyond  the  termination  date  of  the 
contract,  that  the  air  carrier  be  com- 
pensated for  its  allocated  costs  plus 
the  cost  of  the  lost  profit  opportuni- 
ties. This  would  remedy  air  cania  ob- 
jections to  being  "held  in"  for  long  pe- 
riods where  subsidies  do  not  cover 
costs.  It  would  also  encourage  replace- 
ment carriers  to  come  forward,  thus 
diminishing  the  need  for  "hold  in"  pe- 
ri(xls. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  mandatory  for 
Congress  to  address  this  important 
issue  of  essential  air  service  to  small 
communities,  to  assist  in  their  equality 
of  economic  opportunity.  Several 
weelLS  ago,  city  officials  directly  in- 
volved in  this  program  met  and  formu- 
lated this  proposal.  By  continuing  and 
improving  this  law,  we  can  begin  the 
process  of  ensuring  these  communities 
of  continued  air  service.  As  a  member 
of  the  Senate  Aviation  Subcommittee, 
I  look  forward  to  worldng  with  my  col- 
leagues on  this  objective. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  (x>nsent  that  the  bill  which 
I  am  now  introducing,  be  properly  re- 
ferred. 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Rbcoro. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  the  bill  will  be  ap- 
propriately referreid. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  \>e  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  582 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  oj 
Representative*  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Small  Community 
Air  Service  Improvement  Act  of  1987". 

Sec.  2.  As  used  in  ttiis  Act.  the  term— 

(1)  "air  carrier"  lias  the  meaning  given  to 
such  term  in  section  101(3)  of  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958  (49  App.  UB.C. 
1301(3)): 

(2)  "basic  air  service"  means— 

(A)  two  dally  round  trip  flights  occurring 
on  6  days  per  week,  with  not  more  than  one 
intermediate  stop  between  the  eligible  point 
and  a  hub  city,  which  flights  are  scheduled 
to  coincide  approximately  with  the  begin- 
ning and  end  of  the  business  day,  except 
that  flights  departing  from  the  eligible 
point  or  hub  city  between  10  o'clock  ante- 
meridian and  4  o'clock  postmeridian  or  be- 
tween 7  o'clock  postmeridian  and  7  o'clock 
antemeridian  shall  not  be  considered  to  l>e 
so  scheduled  in  the  absence  of  a  written 
agreement  of  the  principal  elected  official 
of  each  community  served  by  such  point: 

(B)  connecting  or  single  plane  service  at 
the  hub  city  to  and  from  a  substantial 
number  of  major  destinations  beyond  such 
hub  city; 
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8. 


By  Mr.  GLENN: 
583.  A  bill  to  deny  beneficiary  de- 


I  would  like  to  provide  an  example 
of  how  this  legislation  would  woiit. 

'T'V.A    CtAAl     Tn<nA».4^     Of  o  V>IIIi>B«'lnn      A  of     nt 


customs  duties  on  certain  bicycle  parts 
not  manufactured  in  the  United  States 
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to 


In  alrenft  Ivie 
•MOi^  to  aoooraBMdite  astiinated  puMn- 
■ar  aad  noapwaaiia'  traffic  ftt  an  average 
load  tMtor  for  aaA  nieh  daas  of  traffic  of 
not  srMtar  than  50  percent,  except  as  pro- 
vUadlB  aeellaB  T  of  thte  Act: 

(D)  MTVlee  pcwided  In  aircraft  with  at 
leaat  two  pOoti  and  two  engtnea.  unleaa, 
after  Oetofcw  SI,  IMT.  no  aidi  aircraft  have 
bom  «nploy«d  In  Kbeduled  airline  service 
ftir  more  than  60  oonMcuttve  operating  days 
at  iDcli  point: 

(K)  aarvte  provided  with  preasuriaed  air- 
enft  for  operattona  whkb  regularly  exceed 
an  attitude  of  MOO  feet:  and 

(F)  awtee  at  tarea  which  are  not  exces- 
rive  irtMB  eompand  to  the  generally  pre- 
vaOlac  faraa  of  other  air  carriers  for  like 
MTrtee  bet— m  aimaar  pain  of  points; 

<S)  "ettgBde  potnt"  means  any  airport  In 
the  United  8ta^  which  cannot  be  reached 
by  antaBObOe  within  ime  hour  from  a  hub 
dty  and  for  whidi  a  determination  of  essen- 
tial air  tranmortatlon  has  been  made  under 
aoctkn  41t  of  the  Federal  AviaUon  Act  of 
lost  <49  App.  V&C.  1380): 

(4)  "enhanoed  air  service"  means  service 
whose  quality  exceeds  basic  air  service  and 
whose  cost  of  contracts  to  provide  such  en- 
hanced service  would  be  in  excess  of  the 
oast  of  basic  air  service; 

(a)ninbcity»meana- 

(A)  an  alriine  point  which  is  within  rea- 
snwWr  proxlsiiity  to  an  eligible  point  and 
from  which  direct  flights  to  a  significant 
number  of  major  domestic  airline  destina- 
tlons'may  be  obtained;  and 

(B>  wttti  remect  to  each  eligible  point. 
that  dty  whk9i  was  Identified  on  or  before 
January  1.  1916  as  an  alrUne  hub  for  such 
potnt  in  roniwptkm  with  the  provision  of  es- 
aoittal  air  servloe  pursuant  to  section  419  of 
the  VMeral  Aviation  Act  of  1958  (49  App. 
UJB.C.  1360).  or  which  is  designated  by  the 
Secretary  with  the  amcurrence  of  the  prin- 
cipal elected  officials  of  each  community 
served  by  such  point: 

(6)  "new  eUgMe  point"  means  any  airport 
which  Is  not  an  eligible  point  that  has  been 
designated  by  a  State  or  local  government 
as  a  point  to  receive  scheduled  passenger  air 
servlee  under  this  Act.  if  such  State  or  local 
government  has  guaranteed  to  pay  50  per- 
cent of  the  costs  of  contracts  to  provide  the 
air  service  q>ecified  by  such  State  or  local 
guveuunent:  and 

(7)  "Secretary"  means  the  Secretary  of 
TtanspoKtaUon. 

Sac.  3.  The  Secretary  shall  enter  into  con- 
tracts with  air  carriers  to  the  extent  neces- 
sary to— 

(1)  assure  that  each  eligible  point  receives 
unlnterruptad  basic  air  service; 

(2)  assure  that  each  new  eligible  point  re- 
ceives air  service  of  such  type  and  quality  as 
may  be  spedfled  by  a  State  or  local  govem- 
mcBt  which  has  agreed  to  pay  SO  percent  of 
the  cost  of  contracts  to  provide  such  serivce; 


<3)  movide  for  enhanced  air  service  at 
each  eligible  point  whenever  a  SUte  or  local 
goramment  or  any  other  person  has  agreed 
to  pay  SO  percent  of  the  cost  of  contracts  to 
inwvide  such  enhanced  air  service. 

8k.  4.  In  selecting  an  air  carrier  to  pro- 
vide air  servloe  under  cnttracts  entered  into 
under  this  Act.  the  Secretary  shaU  give  par- 
ticular weight  to  such  carrier's  demonstrat- 
ed rdlahOlty  In  providing  scheduled  air  serv- 
ice and  to  such  carrier's  contractual  ar- 
I  with  other  air  carriers  to  assure 
beyond  the  hub  dty  in  accordance 
with  seeUon  3(3X6)  of  this  Act  The  Secre- 
tary shaU  ocntract  directly  with  air  carriers 


pfovidlng  air  service  from  the  hub  dty  to 
points  beyond  the  hub  dty  where  the  Secre- 
tin determines  that  such  a  contract  is  nec- 
ettary  to  assure  such  service.  The  Secretary 
shall  also  encourage  the  submission  of  Joint 
cffitract  proposals  by  two  or  more  carriers 
i^ch  reflect  arrangements  to  maximise 
ssrvice  for  eligible  points  to  and  from  major 
dties  beyond  the  hub  dty  of  such  carriers. 

Sac.  5.  Contracts  for  basic  air  service  made 
uader  this  Act  shall,  to  the  extent  otherwise 
ctBsistent  with  ttiis  Act,  reflect  the  prefer- 
ences of  the  actual  and  potential  users  of 
airline  service  at  the  eligible  point.  In  deter- 
mining such  preferences,  the  Secretary 
shall  give  substantial  weight  to  the  views  of 
elected  officials  representing  such  users. 
Any  contract  providing  for  enhanced  air 
service  shall  include  such  provisions  for  en- 
hancements as  are  prescribed  by  the  govern- 
mental entity  or  other  person  which  has 
affeed  to  pay  the  non-Federal  share  of  such 
contract  and  are  otherwise  lawftil.  The  Sec- 
retary may  reQuire  appropriate  payment  in 
advance  or  such  other  security  to  assure 
tlmt  the  non-Federal  share  of  contracts  for 
air  service  under  this  Act  are  made  in  a 
tiaaely  manner. 

Sbc.  6.  Contracts  made  under  this  Act 
stBU  be  of  such  duration  as  the  Secretary 
fiads,  aftor  consultation  with  elected  repre- 
sehtatives  of  the  affected  cities,  will  tend  to 
encourage  reliable  air  service  and  public  pa- 
tronage of  such  air  service.  All  such  con- 
tracts shall  provide  that  the  Secretary  may 
reQuire  the  contracting  airline  to  continue 
to  provide  the  specified  air  service  beyond 
the  termination  date  of  its  contract  if,  de- 
spite diligent  efforts  by  the  Secretary,  a 
contract  with  a  replacement  air  carrier  has 
not  been  arranged.  If  the  Secretary  requires 
such  extended  service,  the  airline  providing 
such  service  shall  be  compensated  for  serv- 
ice beyond  the  contract  termination  date  in 
an  amount  which  is  sufficient  to  cover  its 
fully  allocated  actual  costs  plus  return  on 
uabd  and  useful  investment  (at  market 
value)  attributable  to  the  service  and  the 
reasonably  demonstrable  cost  of  opportuni- 
ties foregone  as  a  result  of  being  obliged  to 
provide  such  extended  service. 

Sac.  7.  No  contract  made  under  this  Act 
shall  provide  for  service  to  be  provided  by 
aifcraft  with  less  than  an  effective  capadty 
of  15  passengers  unless,  after  October  31, 
19^8,  aircraft  of  such  size  have  not  been  em- 
ployed in  scheduled  airline  service  for  more 
than  60  consecutive  operating  days  at  the 
relevant  point. 

Sec.  8.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law,  the  Secretary  shall  enter  into 
contracts  under  this  Act  by  competitive  ne- 
gotiations under  procedures  established  by 
the  Secretary.  The  provisiori  of  the  Con- 
tract Disputes  Act  of  1978  (41  U.S.C.  601  et 
seQ.)  shall  be  applicable  to  all  contracts  en- 
tered into  under  this  Act. 

6ec.  9.  Contracts  required  to  be  made  by 
this  Act  shall  be  entered  into  at  the  earliest 
practicable  date,  but  in  no  event  later  than 
24  months  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act.  On  the  effective  date  of  such  a 
contract,  the  eligible  point  covered  by  such 
contract  shall  cease  to  be  an  eligible  point 
wfthin  the  meaning  of  section  419  of  the 
Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  (49  App.  U.S.C. 
1389),  and  no  compensation  pursuant  to 
such  section  shall  be  earned  after  such  ef- 
fective date  for  air  service  to  such  point. 

Sec.  10.  The  Secretary  may  incur  obliga- 
tions for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  from  appropriations 
made  for  such  purpose. 

Bxc.  11.  In  negotiating  contracts  under 
this  Act  or  otherwise  fixing  the  terms  of 


such  cOntracta.  the  Secretary  shall  invite 
the  paiitidpatton  and  comments  of  affected 
State  wtA  local  governments  to  the  maxi- 
mum extent  practicable.  Contracts  entered 
into  imder  this  Act  shall  be  made  by  and  in 
the  name  of  the  Secretary. 

Sk.  U.(a)  Section  41»<bK2)  of  the  Federal 
AvUUon  Act  of  1958  (49  App.  U.S.C. 
1380(b)(2))  is  repealed. 

(b)  Section  419(g)  of  the  Federal  Aviation 
Act  of.  1958  (49  App.  U^S-C.  1389(g))  is 
amended  by  striking  "ten-year"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "twelve-year". 

Sac.  U.  This  Act  shall  cease  to  be  in  effect 
on  the  date  which  is  ten  years  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Mr.  ROCKEFELLER.  Mr.  President. 
I  am  pleased  to  be  an  original  sponsor 
of  thia  bill,  the  Small  Community  Air 
Servl(5e  Improvement  Act  of  1987.  This 
bill  extends  the  Essential  Air  Service 
Program  to  ensure  that  our  Nation's 
small  communities  continue  to  receive 
air  serlri<%. 

When  Congress  deregulated  the  air- 
line industry  in  1978.  many  of  us  legiti- 
mately feared  that  airlines  would  take 
advantiage  of  their  new-found  freedom 
and  alMmdon  our  small  communities. 
To  ease  the  burden  on  small  communi- 
ties fgced  with  airlines  scrambling 
cities  ouch  as  Newark  and  New  York. 
Congress  passed  the  E^ssential  Air 
Servic*  Program  as  part  of  the  Airline 
Deregulation  Act  of  1978. 

The  Elssential  Air  Service  Program 
gave  ftbout  150  communities  nation- 
wide a  10-year  lease  on  life  by  provid- 
ing subsidies  to  about  45  air  carriers. 
In  my  State,  it  ensured  that  communi- 
ties such  as  Elkins.  Morgantown, 
Clarlcsburg.  Beckley.  Lewisburg/White 
Sulphur  Springs,  and  Bluefield  were 
guaranteed  air  service  for  a  decade. 

Several  times  during  this  period  the 
administration  has  attempted  to  break 
faith  with  this  10-year  commitment— 
but  C^ogigress  was  not  persuaded. 

Congress  passed  the  Essential  Air 
Service  Program,  as  part  of  airline  de- 
regulation, with  the  hope  that  eventu- 
ally these  airlines  would  not  need  sub- 
sidies to  keep  them  in  our  small  com- 
munities. Uiifortunately.  deregulation 
has  hftd  the  opposite  effect  on  West 
Virginia— increasingly,  we  have  seen 
declining  air  servi(%  to  West  Virginia. 
Between  1978,  when  airline  deregula- 
tion Went  into  effect  and  1983,  the 
number  of  airplane  depailures  in  my 
State  has  decreased  12.6  percent  and 
the  number  of  seats  per  week  has  de- 
clined &8  percent. 

Mr.  President,  those  of  us  from  pre- 
dominojitly  rural  States  know  that  the 
Essential  Air  Service  Program  is  the 
lifeline  for  many  of  our  small  commu- 
nities. We  know  that  one  of  the  first 
questions  industries  ask  when  looking 
to  localte  in  our  States  is.  "Where's  the 
airport?"  For  communities  like  Elkins. 
Morgantown,  Clarksburg,  Beckley. 
Lewisburg.  and  Bluefield.  continuation 
of  the  Essential  Air  Service  Program  is 
key  to  their  e(»nomic  future. 


By  Mr.  OLENN: 
8.  583.  A  bill  to  deny  beneficiary  de- 
veloping country  designations  under 
the  generalized  system  of  preference 
to  countries  that  aid  other  countries 
to  circumvent  certain  quantitative  lim- 
itations on  articles  imported  into  the 
United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

SnUOfCTHXIflMG  THE  BfTORCEXKIfT  OF  D.S. 
TKAOB  LAWS 

•  Mr.  GL£NN.  Mr.  President,  I  am  in- 
troducing legislation  t(xlay  to 
strengthen  the  enforcement  of  our 
trade  laws.  This  legislation  denies  ben- 
efits under  the  generalized  system  of 
preference  [GSP]  to  countries  which 
aid  other  countries  in  circumventing 
U.S.  trade  laws  or  agreements.  Identi- 
cal legislation  is  being  introduced  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  today  by 
Representative  Doug  Afplegate.  of 
Ohio.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
this  legislation  and  include  it  as  part 
of  omnibus  trade  legislation  this  year. 

First,  I  would  like  to  describe  the 
GSP  Program  and  its  value  to  develop- 
ing countries.  Under  international 
rules  of  trade,  countries  may  establish 
a  program  of  tariff  preferences  to  de- 
veloping coimtries  to  assist  in  their 
e(X>nomlc  development.  The  United 
States  and  19  other  industrial  coun- 
tries maintain  GSP  I>rograms.  CJur- 
rently,  the  United  States  grants  duty- 
free treatment  for  nearly  3,000  prod- 
ucts from  140  developing  countries 
and  territories.  Since  the  (jSP  Pro- 
gram's inception  in  1976,  the  value  of 
imports  re<%iving  treatment  has  risen 
from  $3.2  billion  to  $13.3  billion  in 
1985.  Eligibility  under  the  GSP  pro- 
gram is  periodicaUy  reviewed,  and 
products  are  graduated  from  the  GSP 
Program  based  on  a  country's  level  of 
development,  its  competitiveness  in  a 
specific  product  and  the  overall  eco- 
nomic interests  of  the  United  States. 

I  support  the  GSP  Program  and  its 
purpose  in  furthering  the  economic 
development  of  developing  countries. 
However,  in  order  to  keep  this  valua- 
ble benefit,  countries  should  help  and 
cooperate  with  us  in  enforcing  our  fair 
trade  laws.  At  the  very  least,  they 
should  not  aid  another  coimtry  in  cir- 
ciunventing  our  trade  agreements  by 
acting  as  a  passthrough  for  imported 
steel,  agricultural  goods,  textiles,  ma- 
chine tools,  or  other  products  that  are 
limited  under  U.S.  law  or  trade  agree- 
ments. 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation  com- 
plements other  restrictions  on  GSP 
benefits  already  written  into  the  law. 
There  are  exisUng  restrictions  prohib- 
iting GSP  to  countries  that  expropri- 
ate American  property  or  intellectual 
property  rights,  that  aid  terrorists,  or 
that  do  not  provide  internationally 
recognized  worker  rights.  This  bill 
simply  provides  an  additional  restric- 
tion on  countries  that  re<^eive  valuable 
GSP  benefits  from  the  United  States. 


I  would  like  to  provide  an  example 
of  how  this  legislation  would  work. 
The  Steel  Import  Stabilization  Act  of 
1984  set  a  target  import  maricet  share 
for  steel  imports  of  approximately  20 
percent.  To  implement  this  program, 
the  United  States  has  signed  volun- 
tary restraint  agreements  with  18 
steel-exporting  (»untries.  Imports 
have  decreased,  but  foreign  steel  is 
still  a  serious  problem,  and  we  must 
continue  to  vigilantly  police  imports. 
Numerous  concerns  have  been  brought 
to  my  attention  regarding  transship- 
ment and  circumvention  schemes 
through  third-  country  markets. 
Under  my  bill,  if  a  country  with  a  steel 
restraint  agreement  with  the  United 
States  ships  steel  through  another 
country  and  then  to  the  United  States, 
the  second  country  would  lose  its  GSP 
benefits  if  it  were  found  to  be  aiding 
the  first  country  in  circumventing  the 
steel  restraint  agreement. 

This  legislation  applies  to  all  prod- 
ucts (»vered  by  a  quantitative  limita- 
tion imposed  under  U.S.  law  or  under 
any  orderly  marketing  agreement,  vol- 
untary restraint  agreement,  or  bilater- 
al or  multilateral  arrangement.  It  will 
strengthen  our  trade  laws  and  aid  in 
enforcement.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  it. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Recx>rd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Re(x>iu>,  as  follows: 

S.583 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 502(b)  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974  (19 
U.S.C.  2462(b))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragr^ih  (7); 

(2)  by  striltlng  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (8)  and  Inserting  ':  and"; 

(3)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (8)  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(9)  if  such  country,  directly  or  indirectly, 
assists  any  other  country  in  circumventing 
any  quantitative  limitation  imposed  under 
United  States  law  or  under  any  orderly  mar- 
keting agreement,  voluntary  restraint  agree- 
ment, or  bilateral  or  multilateral  arrange- 
ment entered  Into  with  the  United  SUtes 
before  January  1,  1990.  on  the  importation 
into  the  United  States  of  any  product  of 
such  other  country.";  and 

(4)  by  striking  out  "and  (8)"  aitd  inserting 
"(8),  and  (9)"  In  the  last  sentence.* 


By  Mr.  GLENN  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Kerry,  and  Mr.  Ford): 
S.  584.  A  bill  to  amend  the  appendix 
to  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United 
States  to  extend  the  suspension  of 
duty  on  bicycle  parts;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance. 

aXLATIHG  TO  THE  S0SPXHSIOH  OF  DUTT  OR 
BICTCIX  PABTS 

•  Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  to  suspend 
the  duties  on  certain  bicycle  parts 
until  December  31,  1990.  The  regular 


customs  duties  on  certain  bicycle  porta 
not  manufactured  in  the  United  States 
have  been  suspended  slnoe  1971.  This 
suspension  of  duties  Is  critical  to  the 
competitive  health  of  U.8.  blcjrde 
manufacturers,  who  are  being  subject- 
ed to  increasingly  intense  competition 
from  imported  bicycles. 

The  most  recent  period  of  duty  sus- 
pension expired  on  June  30.  1986.  Last 
year,  the  House  of  Representatives 
passed  legislation  to  renew  the  duty 
suspension  with  slight  modlfl<»tlons 
imtil  December  31,  1990.  I  introduced 
identical  legislation  last  year.  S.  2590. 
Unfortunately,  the  Senate  was  unable 
to  complete  action  on  this  bill  and 
other  miscellaneous  tariff  measures 
before  adjournment  of  the  99th  Con- 
gress. The  Customs  Service  has  begun 
to  collect  deposits  of  the  regular  duties 
on  the  imported  bicycle  parts  covered 
by  the  expired  duty  suspension  provi- 
sions, thus  increasing  costs  for  domes- 
tic bicycle  manufacturers  and  making 
them  less  price  competitive.  This  has 
come  at  the  worst  possible  time:  im- 
ports of  bicycles  captured  over  57  per- 
cent of  the  U.S.  market  in  1986,  almost 
double  the  level  of  only  3  years  ago. 
Swift  passage  of  this  duty  suspension 
legislation  is  therefore  absolutely  es- 
sential for  the  U.S.  bicycle  industry  to 
compete  effectively  with  imports. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing 
today  has  two  major  parts.  The  first" 
part  renews  the  duty  suspension  on 
certain  bicycle  parts  from  June  30, 
1986  to  December  31,  1990.  The  second 
part  extends  the  statutory  prohibition 
against  bicycle-related  manufacturing 
operations  in  foreign-trade  zones, 
which  also  expired  last  June  30.  The 
original  statutory  prohibition  was 
passed  1984  in  order  to  aocommcMlate 
the  interests  of  both  U.S.  bicycle  man- 
ufacturers and  U.S.  parts  pnxlucers. 
This  provision  is  not  intended  to  bar 
the  mere  storage  of  imported  bicycle 
parts  or  completed  bicycles  in  foreign- 
trade  zones  for  later  sale,  distribution. 
manufactiu*e,  or  assembly  outside  of 
the  zone.  Under  existing  law.  Customs 
duties  on  imported  bicycles  and  bicycle 
parts  may  be  deferred  by  storage  in 
Customs-bonded  warehouses,  and  it  is 
not  the  intention  of  this  provision  to 
limit  foreign  trade  zones'  ability  to 
offer  equivalent  advantages  with  re- 
spect to  bicycles  and  bicycle  parts. 

I  also  want  to  emphasize  that  the 
duty  suspension  and  the  foreign-trade 
zone  provision  both  expire  on  the 
same  date,  December  31,  19iK>.  Due  to 
the  wording  of  the  underlsring  stat- 
utes, the  duty  suspension  provision  Is 
effective  on  or  before  December  31. 
1990,  and  the  foreign-trade  zone  provi- 
sion is  effective  before  Jantiary  1. 
1991. 

The  suspension  of  the  regular  cus- 
toms duties  on  certain  imported  bicy- 
cle parts  is  necessary  for  two  basic  rea- 
sons. First,  the  bicycle  parts  covered 
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by  the  duty  miapeiwion  provislonB  are 
■OMnlly  not  manufactured  in  the 
Uttttad  Statea.  XJA.  bicycle  manufac- 
tnreta  muit.  therefore,  purchase  theae 
paita  abroad.  A  tariff  would  only  pe- 
naUie  the  bicycle  manufacturer  with- 
out pratectinc  a  UJB.  part  manufactur- 
er. BeocHid,  duty  su^ension  also  ad- 
dreaK*— In  part,  at  least— an  unfair 
biaa  acafaiat  domeatic  bicyide  manuf  ac- 
turen  in  the  tariff  schedules  of  the 
United  States.  Many  imported  bicycles 
are  dutiable  at  a  lower  rate  than  most 
bhrele  parts.  Imported  lightweight  bi- 
cydes  with  wheels  over  25  Inches  in  di- 
ameter face  a  duty  rate  of  5.5  percent; 
and  most  imported  bicycle  parts  face  a 
duty  ckT  10  pooent.  This  anomaly,  if 
unotnrected  by  duty  suspension  legis- 
latkio.  enables  foreign  bicycle  manu- 
factarers  to  assemble  bicycles  abroad 
with  foreign  bicycle  parts  and  import 
the  complete  product,  including  the 
component  parts,  into  the  United 
Statea.  subject  to  the  lower  duty  rate 
impoaed  on  bicycles.  In  contrast,  our 
dmnestic  manufacturers  of  bicycles 
must  first  Imixirt  certain  components 
neceasary  to  complete  the  manufac- 
ture of  a  bk^de,  and  these  parts  must 
come  in  at  the  higher  duty  rates  im- 
posed on  bicycle  parts. 

When  Congress  first  enacted  duty 
suq>enslon  legislation  in  1970,  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Finance  high- 
lighted the  need  to  suspend  duties  on 
bicycle  parts,  and  I  quote: 

This  bill  is  intended  to  improve  the  com- 
petitive ability  of  dmnestic  producers  of  bi- 
cycles by  temporarily  suspending  the  duties 
on  imptnrts  of  certain  bicycle  parts  and  ac- 
eeawrlea,  thereby  redudng  their  costs  .  .  . 
The  tani>oi«ry  suspension  of  duty  on  the 
bleyde  parts  and  aoceasories  provided  for  in 
the  bill  vould  be  beneficial  to  domestic 
manufacturers  of  bicycles,  partlculsxiy  in 
oompettnc  with  imported  bicycles. 

The  reasons  presented  in  past  ses- 
sions of  Congress  for  suspending  the 
duty  on  bicycle  parts  are  even  more 
valid  today.  Indeed,  the  need  for  con- 
tinued suspension  of  the  duties  on 
parts  in  order  to  maintain  the  com- 
petitive position  of  the  domestic  bicy- 
cle industry  has  never  been  more 
urgent.  The  domestic  bicycle  industry 
remains  under  severe  pressure  from 
the  flood  of  imported  bicycles.  It  is 
dear  that  foreign  producers  have  tar- 
geted the  United  States  as  their  princi- 
pal export  market.  In  fact,  imports 
have  claimed  an  increasing  share  of 
the  UJ3.  market,  ranging  from  17  per- 
cent in  1979  to  30  percent  in  1983  and 
more  than  57  percent  in  1986. 

The  bill  I  am  offering  today  differs 
from  that  I  introduced  in  the  99th 
Congress  in  only  two  respects.  First, 
section  2  of  the  bill  has  been  modified 
to  provide  for  retroactive  application 
of  the  duty  suspension  renewal  to  all 
entries  made  after  June  30,  1986,  the 
date  the  duty  suspension  provisions 
expired.  Since  I  had  originally  intro- 
duced the  renewal  legislation  prior  to 
the  expiration  last  year,  this  retroac- 


tivity provision  had  not  been  neces- 
sary. 

Second,  section  l(aK3KE)  of  the  bill 
would  effect  a  technical  amendment  to 
renewed  TSUS  item  912.10.  Currently, 
T3US  item  912.10  enimierates  the  par- 
ticular bicycle  parts  eligible  for  duty 
suspension  both  by  name  and  by  cross- 
reference  to  the  TSUS  item  or  items 
under  which  that  product  is  normally 
classified  for  customs  purposes.  Cali- 
per brakes  are  one  of  the  items  eligible 
for  duty  suspension  under  TSUS  item 
912.10,  and  their  normal  TSUS 
nuknber— TSUS  item  732.38— is  appro- 
priately cross-referenced.  TSUS  item 
912.10  also  provides  for  the  suspension 
of  duties  on  parts  of  aU  of  the  specifi- 
cally-enumerated bicycle  components, 
including  caliper  brakes.  Indeed,  in 
19t3,  Congress  amended  the  provision 
to  specifically  enumerate  "cable  or 
inner  wire  for  caliper  brakes  and 
casing  therefor,  whether  or  not  cut  to 
length"  as  eligible  for  suspension.  It 
appears,  however,  that  no  correspond- 
ing cross-reference  was  made  to  the 
TSUS  items  normally  applicable  to 
caliper  brake  wire,  cable  and  casing. 

The  express  mention  in  the  1983 
amendment  of  caliper  brake  cable, 
wire  and  casing  makes  clear  that  Con- 
gress intended  to  suspend  the  duties 
on  these  caliper  brake  parts.  In  order 
to  remove  all  doubt  on  this  point,  sec- 
tion 1(a)(3)(E)  of  the  bUl  would  pro- 
vide an  explicit  cross-reference  to  part 
3  of  schedule  6  of  the  Tariff  Sched- 
ules, under  which  all  wire,  cable  and 
casing  for  caliper  brakes  would  nor- 
mally be  classified.  In  order  to  make 
clear  that  wire,  cable  and  casing  for 
caliper  brakes  were  intended  to  be  eli- 
gible for  duty  suspension  regardless  of 
the  precise  TSUS  niunbers  under 
which  they  are  classified,  the  techni- 
cal amendment  would  refer  generally 
to  part  3  of  schedule  6.  This  broad 
cross-reference  is  not  intended  to  sug- 
gest that  all  products  which  happen  to 
be  classified  in  part  3  of  schedule  6  are 
eligible  for  suspension  of  duties  under 
TSUS  item  912.10,  but  only  those 
products  which  are  named  in  the  stat- 
utory language. 

U.S.  manufacturers  should  be  able  to 
obtain,  free  of  duty,  foreign-made 
components  that  are  domestically  un- 
available. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port this  legislation,  which  will  enable 
the  U.S.  bicycle  industry  to  continue 
to  compete  in  the  world  market. 

I  aslc  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
RacoRo. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RacoRs,  as  follows: 

S.  584 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repreaentatives    of  the    United    Statea    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  1.  CERTAIN  BICYCLE  PARTS. 

(a)  IM  Gkhkral.— 


(1)  OnmuTOR  UGHTniG  8KTS.— Item  912.05 
of  the  Appendix  to  the  Tariff  Schedules  of 
the  United  States  is  amended  by  strlklns 
out  "6/30/M"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
••12/31/#0". 

(2)  BirrcLE  cRAiiis.— Subpart  B  of  part  1 
of  the  /vpendlx  to  the  Tariff  Schedules  of 
the  United  States  is  amended  by  inserting  In 
numerical  sequence  the  following  new  item: 


■^12.06 


FfM 


NodiMie    On  or  brim 
12/31/ 
90". 


(3)   OOIKR   BICTCI.E  PARTS.— Item   912.10  Of 

the  Appendix  to  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the 
United  States  is  amended— 

(A)  by  inserting  "front  and  rear  derail- 
leurs.  shift  levers,  cables  and  casings  for  de- 
railleura^"  immediately  after  "drum 
brakes,", 

(B>  by  striking  out  "multiple  free  wheel 
sprockets"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"free  wheel  sprockets", 

(C)  by  inserting  "and"  after  "frame  lugs,". 

(D)  by  striking  out  ",  and  parts  of  bicycles 
consisting  of  sets  of  steel  tubing  cut  to  exact 
length  and  each  set  having  the  number  of 
tubes  needed  for  the  assembly  (with  other 
parts)  into  the  frame  and  fork  of  one  bicy- 
cle", 

(E)  by  inserting  "part  3,  schedule  6.  or" 
after  "provided  for  In",  and 

(P)  by  striking  out  "6/30/86"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "12/31/90". 

(b)  Exception  to  Customs  Exemptior  Ap- 
plicable TO  Foreign  Trade  Zones.— Section 
3(b)  of  the  Act  of  June  18.  1934  (commonly 
known  as  the  Foreign  Trade  Zones  Act,  19 
U.S.C.  aic(b)),  )s  amended  by  striking  out 
"June  39,  1986"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"January  1, 1991". 

SEC  2.  EWECTIVE  DATE. 

(a)  In  General.— The  amendments  made 
by  this  Act  shall  apply  with  respect  to  arti- 
cles entered,  or  withdrawn  from  warehouse, 
for  consumption  after  the  date  that  is  15 
days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(b)  Treatment  op  Certain  Entries.— Not- 
withstaading  section  514  of  the  Tariff  Act 
of  1930  or  any  other  provision  of  law,  any 
entry  of  an  article  described  in  item  912.05 
or  912.10  of  the  Appendix  to  the  Tariff 
Schedules  of  the  United  States  (as  amended 
by  this  Act)  that  was  made— 

(1)  after  June  30,  1986,  and 

(2)  on  or  before  the  date  that  is  15  days 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 
and  any  entry  of  an  article  with  respect  to 
which  a  greater  duty  would  have  been  im- 
posed if  the  amendment  made  by  section 
Kb)  had  taken  effect  on  June  29.  1986,  shall 
be  liquidated  or  reliquidated  as  though  such 
entry  occurred  on  the  day  after  the  date 
that  is  15  days  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act.* 

By    Mr.    DURENBERGER    (for 
himself,     Mr.     Wilson,     Mr. 
Gakn,  and  Mr.  Waux)p): 
S.   585.   A  bUl   to   provide  relief  to 
State  and  local  government  from  Fed- 
eral regulations;  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs. 
intergovernmental  regulatory  relief  act 
•  Mr.    DURENBERGER.    Mr.    Presi- 
dent, today,  I  am  pleased  to  introduce 
legislation  to  address  the  problem  of 
unf imded  Federal  mandates  in  a  fiscal- 
ly responsible  manner.  This  bill  will 


help  to  stem  the  tide  of  btu-densome 
and  unwarranted  mandates  by  the 
Federal  Government.  It  will  also  help 
State  and  local  governments  to  comply 
with  the  costs  of  future  legitimate 
mandates  designed  to  achieve  impor- 
tant national  goals. 

Over  the  past  20  years,  the  number 
of  Federal  regulations  imposed  on 
State  and  local  governments  has  in- 
creased dramatically.  However,  Feder- 
al aid  to  State  and  local  governments 
has  suffered  a  sharp  decline,  particu- 
larly in  those  programs  which  were  de- 
veloped to  assist  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments in  meeting  the  costs  of  com- 
pliance. Between  1980  and  1985,  Feder- 
al aid  for  clean  water  decreased  29  per- 
cent, clean  air  decreased  37  percent, 
bilingual  education  decreased  36  per- 
cent—the list  goes  on.  The  clear  mes- 
sage from  Washington  to  State  and 
local  governments  has  been  "we're 
counting  on  you,"  but  when  it  comes 
time  to  finance  these  new  responsibil- 
ities the  message  from  Washington  is, 
"don't  count  on  us."  No  action  repre- 
sents this  sentiment  more  clearly  than 
the  termination  of  the  General  Reve- 
nue Sharing  Program  last  year. 

Though  there  are  no  reliable  esti- 
mates of  the  total  costs  imposed  by 
Federal  regulations,  rough  estimates 
indicate  the  costs  to  State  and  local 
governments  total  tens  of  billion  dol- 
lars a  year.  This  tremendous  burden 
on  State  and  local  governments  drains 
resources  that  might  he  used  more  ef- 
ficiently at  the  local  level.  In  this  time 
of  budgetary  belt-tightening  for  all 
levels  of  government,  it  is  important 
for  the  Federal  Government  to  accept 
fiscal  responsibility  for  rules  and  regu- 
lations it  imposes  on  State  and  local 
governments. 

Today,  therefore,  my  colleagues  Sen- 
ators Wilson,  Garn,  and  Wallop  and  I 
are  introducing  the  Intergovernmental 
Regulatory  Relief  Act  of  1987.  The 
premise  of  the  bill  is  simple:  If  Con- 
gress passes  legislation  to  pursue  a  na- 
tional purpose,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment should  pay  the  costs  of  achieving 
it.  Under  our  current  system.  Congress 
need  not  face  the  full  costs  of  imple- 
menting legislation  it  passes,  because 
it  is  able  to  shift  a  considerable 
amount  of  costs  onto  State  and  local 
governments  through  the  regulatory 
process. 

The  Intergovernmental  Regulatory 
Relief  Act  of  1987  is  simple  in  its 
design.  It  requires  Federal  reimburse- 
ment for  all  additional  direct  costs  in- 
curred by  State  and  local  governments 
in  complying  with  any  significant  new 
Federal  rule  or  regulation.  If  such 
relief  is  not  forthcoming,  the  bill  pro- 
vides that  no  Federal  agency  or  court 
shall  enforce  the  unreimbursed  regula- 
tion. However,  where  it  is  inappropri- 
ate for  Congress  to  share  the  costs  of 
regulatory  implementation  because 
fundamental  rights  or  generally  ac- 
cepted goals  are  involved,  this  bill  per- 
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mits  Congress  to  exempt  a  national 
regulation  from  reimbursement  upon 
a  two-thirds  vote  of  tx>th  Houses. 

Mr.  President,  the  Advisory  Commis- 
sion on  Intergovernmental  Relations 
found  in  a  recent  study  that — 

Although  the  specific  programs  imposing 
major  fiscal  and  administrative  costs  vary 
greatly  from  one  jurisdiction  to  another, 
most  States,  cities,  and  counties  have  been 
strained  by  the  combined  weight  of  the  new 
Federal  intergovernmental  regulations 
taken  as  a  whole. 

As  an  example,  consider  an  Urban 
Institute  study  of  six  Federal  regula- 
tory programs  in  a  sample  of  seven 
cities  and  coimties.  It  concluded  that 
the  annual  federally  mandated  costs 
of  just  these  particular  six  programs 
ranged  from  a  total  of  $6  to  $50  per 
capita.  For  a  State  like  Minnesota,  this 
means  the  cost  burden  could  nui  as 
high  as  $209  million  annually  for  only 
six  programs. 

This,  I  suspect,  is  only  the  tip  of  the 
regulatory  iceberg.  ACIR  identified 
more  than  35  major  Federal  regula- 
tory statutes,  constituting  thousands 
of  pages  of  rules  in  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter, aimed  at  or  implemented  by  State 
and  local  governments. 

While  the  cost  to  State  and  local 
governments  for  implementation  of 
Federal  regulations  has  skyrocketed, 
the  Reagan  administration  has  sought 
curtailment  or  outright  elimination  of 
many  Federal  financing  tools  which  in 
the  past  have  helped  offset  growing 
cost  burdens  caused  by  enactment  of 
Federal  mandates.  In  addition,  the  ter- 
mination of  general  revenue  sharing, 
as  well  as  cutbaclcs  in  economic  devel- 
opment programs  and  access  to  tax- 
exempt  financing,  will  make  it  even 
more  difficult  for  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments to  comply  with  Federal  reg- 
ulations and  to  implement  important 
national  objectives. 

The  other  important  provision  of 
the  bill  is  a  requirement  that  the 
President  and  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office  prepare  annual  reports 
estimating  total  additional  direct  costs 
incurred  by  State  and  local  govern- 
ments in  complying  with  Federal  rules 
and  regulations.  The  President's 
report  will  provide  Congress  with  the 
ability  to  evaluate  the  total  costs  of 
achieving  Federal  purposes  when 
State  and  local  governments  act  in 
concert  with  the  Federal  Government 
under  Federal  law.  The  CBO  report 
will  provide  detailed  cost  estimates 
upon  which  to  base  reimbursement 
payments. 

Let  me  reiterate  in  the  strongest 
possible  terms  that  this  bill  is  not  in- 
tended to  undermine  the  goals  of  im- 
portant protective  regulations,  such  as 
those  in  environmental  protection  and 
occupational  safety.  I  could  not  sup- 
port it  if  it  did.  It  is  intended  to  pro- 
mote the  attainment  of  national  goals. 
Study  after  study  has  found  that 
many     Federal     regulations     fail     to 


achieve  their  aims  because  of  inad- 
equate resources  available  to  State 
and  local  implementors.  This  legisla- 
tion will  translate  empty  promises  into 
real  achievements. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent at  this  time  that  the  text  of  the 
Intergovernmental  Regulatory  Relief 
Act  of  1987,  the  major  features  of  this 
important  legislation,  and  portions  of 
Urban  Institute  and  ACIR  studies 
showing  the  cost  to  selected  local  gov- 
errunents  for  certain  Federal  man- 
dates, be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  585 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Intergovernmental 
Regulatory  Relief  Act  of  1987". 

FINDINGS  AND  PURPOSE 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  and  declares 
that— 

(1)  Federal  regulation  of  State  and  local 
governments  has  become  increasingly  exten- 
sive and  intrusive  in  recent  years: 

(2)  such  regulation  has,  in  many  Instances, 
adversely  affected  SUte  and  local  govern- 
ments by  placing  excessive  fiscal  burdens  on 
such  governments; 

(3)  such  excessive  fiscal  burdens  have 
weakened  the  foundation  of  the  Federal 
system  of  government; 

(4)  the  elimination  of  revenue  sharing  will 
exacerbate  such  fiscal  burdens,  and  thereby 
will  further  weaken  Federal.  State,  and 
local  systems  of  government;  and 

(5)  there  is  a  lack  of  adequate  fiscal  re- 
sources to  carry  out  necessary  Federal  regu- 
lation of  State  and  local  governments  in 
order  to  enable  such  governments  to  comply 
with  intergovernmental  regulations  which 
take  effect  on  or  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

(b)  Therefore,  it  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act 
to  establish  procedures  to— 

(1)  assure  that  the  Federal  Government 
pays  the  total  amount  of  additional  direct 
costs  incurred  by  State  and  local  govern- 
ments in  complying  with  any  intergovern- 
mental regulation  which  takes  effect  on  or 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act;  and 

(2)  ascertain  the  burden  on  State  and 
local  governments  resulting  from  compli- 
ance with  intergovernmental  regulations  in 
order  to  promote  efforts  to  assure  that  such 
burdens  are  reduced  to  the  mlnlmmn  level 
consistent  with  achieving  major  national  ob- 
jectives. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  3.  For  purposes  of  this  Act,  the 
term— 

(1)  "additional  direct  costs"  means  the 
amount  of  costs  incurred  by  a  State  or  local 
government  solely  in  complying  with  an 
intergovernmental  regulation  promulgated 
pursuant  to  a  Federal  law  concerning  a  par- 
ticular activity  which  is  in  excess  of  the 
amount  that  such  State  or  local  government 
would  be  required  to  expend  in  carrying  out 
such  activity  in  the  absence  of  such  law, 
except  that  such  term  does  not  include  any 
amoimt  which  a  State  or  local  government 
is  required  by  law  to  contribute  as  a  non- 
Federal  share  under  a  Federal  aasistanoe 
program; 
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(1)  "eoBvlteiiee  refonna"  meaiu  market 
to  replace  or  mipple- 
atal  manltorlDC  and 
•ctMtlea,  indudiiic  tbe  eatab- 
and  flnfaroament  of  penaltlea  for 
wtth  Vederal  regulations 
that  refleet  the  dagicc  of  such  noncompll- 
anea.  and  tbe  eatabUabment  of  procedures 
to  panalt  eonidlanee  wtth  State  or  local 
racolattaia  fan  tten  of  oooapUanee  wtth  Fed- 


(S)  ~Dlnetor"  means  the  Director  of  tbe 
Offlea  of  If  maw  iiiwit  and  Budget; 

<4)  "aconoaaie  tnocattvea"  means  tbe  proc- 
«ai  of  ■— "^  prlee  corrections  In  the  mar- 
ketplace ttarou^  gofvemmental  fees  or  sub- 
siiUfa  that  encourage  or  diseourage  actlvl- 
tlcB  in  ?>'»'»*"'«»  wUta  public  policies: 

(B)  "Federal  agency"  has  the  meaning 
given  to  tbe  tenn  "executive  agency"  in  sec- 
tlon  68010)  of  title  91.  United  SUtes  Code: 

(•)  "Federal  aaristanoe"  means  any  assist- 
ance pRvvlded  by  a  Federal  agency  to  SUte 
and  local  governments  or  other  recipients. 
In  tbe  form  of  grants,  loans,  loan  guaran- 
taaa.  property,  cooperative  agreements,  or 
tacbntcal  aMiiranrr.  except  that  such  term 
doea  not  Indude  direct  cash  assistance  to  in- 
dividuals, oontiacts  for  the  procurement  of 
goods  or  servicea  for  the  United  States,  or 
inaarance; 

(7)  "tatergovemmental  regulation"  means 
a  regulatian  promulgated  by  a  Federal 
agency  tbat  requirea  a  State  or  local  govern- 
ment to  take  certain  actions  or  requires  a 
State  or  local  government  to  comply  with 
certain  specified  conditions  in  order  to  re- 
ceive or  continue  to  receive  Federal  assist- 
ance and  which  requirea  the  termination  or 
rednetlon  of  such  asristance  if  such  govern- 
ment fails  to  comply  with  such  conditions: 

(S)  "local  govemmoit"  has  the  same 
meaning  aa  in  section  6501(6)  of  tiUe  31. 
United  Statca  Code: 

(•)  "marketalde  ili^ts"  means  the  process 
for  ■iioratiwy  scarce  resources  through  the 
eatabUabment  of  rights  ttiat  can  be  traded 
or  aold  among  biddera,  rather  than  through 
tbe  diatifbutlan  of  reaources  through  the  is- 
auanee  of  permits  by  a  Federal  agency: 

(10)  "performance  standards"  means  the 
criteria  or  goals  that  must  be  attained  to 
amply  with  a  Federal  regulation,  and  does 
not  include  a  detailed  specification  of  the 
meaoB  of  oomplianoe: 

(11)  "significant  law"  means  any  Federal 
law  which  is  Uk^.  in  the  Judgment  of  the 
Director  of  tbe  Congroaional  Budget 
Office,  to  reault  in  total  addiUonal  direct 
ooata  to  all  State  and  local  governments  of 
$SS,<Nn.000  or  more  in  any  fiscal  year,  or  is 
Ukciy  to  bave  exceptional  fiscal  conse- 
quences for  a  geographic  region  or  a  par- 
tieular  level  of  government; 

(13)  "small  government"  means  a  govern- 
ment of  a  city,  county,  town,  village,  school 
dlBtrict,  at  other  fecial  district  esUblUhed 
under  SUte  law  which  has  a  population  of 
leaa  than  fifty  thouaand; 

(13)  "special  proviaions  for  small  govem- 
leana  requirements  for  small  gov- 

cnntainpd  in  an  intergovernmen- 
tal regulation  which  are  different  from  the 
requirements  induded  in  such  regulation 
for  other  govemmenta.  and  includes  simpli- 
fied eompUanoe  methods  designed  to  reduce 
admlniatrattve  burdens  on  smaU  govem- 
menta and  reduced  standards  and  modified 
conpUance  medianiams  wtUch  are  propor- 
tional to  tbe  capaUlitiea  of  small  govem- 
menta to  comply  wtth  such  regulation;  and 

(14)  "State"  means  each  of  the  several 
Statea.  tbe  DIatrict  of  Columbia.  Guam,  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  tbe  Com- 


moawealth  of  the  Northern  Mariana  Is- 
lands, the  Virgin  Islands.  American  Samoa, 
and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Is- 
lands. 

TTTLE  I— REVIEW  OF  INTERGOVERN- 
MENTAL REGULATIONS 

axpoKT  RaqunxD 

Sgc.  101.  (a)  Not  later  than  thirty  days 
after  the  date  on  which  the  President  trans- 
mits a  budget  for  a  fiscal  year  to  the  Con- 
greas  pursuant  to  section  1105  of  title  31, 
Unfted  States  (7ode.  the  President  shall 
subtnlt  to  the  Congress  a  report  specifying 
and  evaluating  the  economic  costs,  noneco- 
noaic  costs,  and  additional  direct  coats 
which  have  been  Incurred  or  which  will  be 
Incurred  by  State  governments  and  local 
governments  in  complying  with  Intergovem- 
meatal  regulations  during  the  most  recently 
completed  fiscal  year,  the  fiscal  year  in 
progress,  and  the  first  two  fiscal  years  Im- 
mediately succeeding  the  fiscal  year  In 
progress. 

(b)  Each  report  required  under  sul»ection 
(a)  shall  include— 

(Da  list  of  each  intergovernmental  regu- 
lation in  effect  during  each  fiscal  year  for 
which  the  report  is  made  and  a  citation  of 
statutory  and  administrative  authority  for 
each  such  intergovernmental  regulation: 

O)  an  estimate,  for  each  such  Intergovem- 
meatal  regulation,  of— 

(A)  the  total  amount  of  economic  costs, 
noneconomic  costs,  and  additional  direct 
costs  that  have  been  Incurred  or  will  be  in- 
curred in  each  such  fiscal  year  by  the  gov- 
ernment of  each  State  and  all  local  govem- 
meats  in  such  State  in  complying  with  such 
regulation  in  each  such  fiscal  year,  and 

(B)  the  ratio  (stated  as  a  percentage) 
whfch  the  total  amount  of  additional  direct 
costs  that  have  been  Incurred  or  will  be  in- 
curred by  all  local  governments  in  a  State  in 
complying  with  such  reg\ilation  in  each 
such  fiscal  year  bears  to  the  total  amount  of 
ad<fitional  direct  costs  that  have  been  in- 
curred or  will  be  incurred  by  the  govern- 
ment of  such  State  and  all  local  govern- 
ments in  such  State  in  complying  with  such 
regulation  in  such  fiscal  year: 

(3)  an  estimate,  for  each  such  regulation, 
of  the  economic  and  noneconomic  benefits 
that  will  be  provided  in  each  such  fiscal 
year  to  each  State  government  and  all  local 
governments  in  such  State  as  a  resiult  of 
compliance  with  such  regiilation  during 
eadi  such  fiscal  year; 

(4)  recommendations  for  changes  in  laws 
and  regulations  that  will  reduce  the  coats 
specified  pursuant  to  paragraph  (2),  or  that 
will  achieve  a  more  favorable  balance  be- 
tween the  benefits  specified  pursuant  to 
paragraph  (3)  and  the  costs  specified  pursu- 
ant to  paragraph  (2):  and 

(I)  proposals  for  legislation,  and  a  state- 
ment of  planned  administrative  actions,  to 
implement  the  recommendations  specified 
pursuant  to  paragraph  (4). 

(C)  In  preparing  the  report  required  by 
subsection  (a),  the  President  shall  consider 
the  potential  for  reducing  costs  incurred  by 
State  and  local  governments  in  compljring 
with  intergovernmental  regulations  through 
the  promulgation  of  intergovernmental  reg- 
ulsftions  which  utilize  means  such  as  per- 
fottnance  standards,  special  provisions  for 
small  governments,  marketable  rights,  eco- 
nomic Incentives,  compliance  reforms,  and 
simplified  procedures  to  certify  the  compli- 
ance of  Federal  assistance  recipients  with 
Federal  requirements. 


PBOCKgmiB  roa  raxPAaanoa  or  axroar 
Sac.  10ft.  (a)  The  President  may  delegate 
to  the  Dhvctor  or  to  the  head  of  any  other 
Federal  ggency  the  reaponaibility  for  pre- 
paring tbe  annual  report  required  by  section 
101. 

(bXl)  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
this  title,  the  President,  the  Director,  or  the 
head  of  a  Federal  agency  to  which  a  delega- 
tion is  mgde  under  subsection  (a),  shall  pre- 
scribe standards  to  t>e  used  by  Federal  agen- 
cies in  egtimating  the  coats  of  compliance 
with,  and  the  benefits  provided  by,  intergov- 
ernmental regulations  administered  by  such 
agencies. 

(2)  The  President,  the  Director,  or  the 
head  of  a  Federal  agency  to  wiilch  a  delega- 
tion is  mkde  under  subsection  (a)  shall  pre- 
scribe the  standards  required  under  para- 
graph (1>— 

(A)  aft«r  consultation  with  State  and  local 
governments  and  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States:  and 

(B)  after  providing  public  notice  and  an 
opportunity  for  comment  in  accordance 
with  section  553  of  tiUe  5.  United  States 
Code. 

(3)  Standards  prescribed  under  paragraph 
(1)  may  be  revised  from  time  to  time  to  re- 
flect changes  in  relevant  economic  and 
social  clBcumstances  and  advances  in  perti- 
nent branchea  of  knowledge. 

(c)  Tht  standards  prescribed  under  sub- 
section (b)  shall  provide,  to  the  extent  possi- 
ble, for— 

(1)  uniform  categories  of  costs  of  compli- 
ance with,  and  benefits  provided  by,  inter- 
governmental regulations: 

(2)  methods  to  be  used  by  the  President, 
and  by  Federal  agencies,  in  estimating  the 
additional  direct  costs  that  will  be  incurred 
by  State  and  local  governments  in  comply- 
ing with  each  intergovernmental  regulation, 
including  methods  to  estimate  the  amount 
of  such  ^osts  that  will  be  incurred  for  each 
fiscal  year  in  which  each  such  regulation  is 
in  effect; 

(3)  methods  to  be  used  by  Federal  agen- 
cies in  compiling  the  Information  required 
to  lie  submitted  under  sulxection  (d)  which 
shall  be  designed  to— 

(A)  mtnimiae  the  coats  that  will  be  in- 
curred by  the  State  and  local  governments 
and  the  Federal  assistance  recipients  from 
wtiich  such  information  will  be  collected: 
and 

(B)  enture  the  collection  of  reasonably  ac- 
curate information  in  a  form  that  will  be 
useful  t«  States  in  complying  with  section 
204(c): 

(4)  methods  for  preventing  disclosure  of 
information  about  individuals  or  businesses 
the  confidentiality  of  which  is  protected 
under  Federal  law: 

(5)  procedures  to  be  followed  by  Federal 
agencies  in  reporting  the  information  re- 
quired t6  be  submitted  under  subsection  (d): 
and 

(6)  such  other  procediu-es  and  guidelines 
as  may  be  necessary  for  the  implementation 
of  this  ttUe. 

(d)  Each  year,  at  a  time  pre8cril>ed  by  the 
President,  the  Director,  or  the  head  of  the 
Federal  agency  to  which  a  delegation  is 
made  under  subsection  (a),  the  head  of  each 
Federal  agency  which  administered  any 
intergowmmental  regulation  during  a  fiscal 
year  for  which  a  report  Is  required  under 
section  101,  shall  prepare  and  submit  to  the 
President,  the  Director,  or  such  agency 
head,  a  report  setting  forth,  for  each  such 
regulation,  the  information  required  to  be 
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included  for  such  regulation  in  the  report 
required  under  section  101. 

TITLE  n-COMPENSATION  OF  STATE 
AND  LOCAL  GOVERNMENTS  FOR  AD- 
DITIONAL DIRECT  COSTS 

COKPKItSATIOa  aCQUIRKD 

Sac.  201.  (a)  Except  as  provided  in  subsec- 
tion (b),  a  Federal  agency  or  a  court  of  the 
United  States  shall  not  require  State  gov- 
ernments or  local  governments  to  comply.  In 
any  fiscal  year,  with  any  intergovernmental 
regulation  wliich— 

(1)  takes  effect  on  or  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act:  and 

(2)  is  promulgated  pursuant  to  a  signifi- 
cant law, 

unless  provisions  of  law  have  been  enacted 
which  provide  a  sufficient  amount  of  funds 
for  such  fiscal  year  to  reimburse  such  gov- 
ernments for  the  total  amount  of  additional 
direct  costs  that  will  be  incurred  by  such 
govemments  in  complying  with  such  regula- 
tion during  such  f  isoal  year. 

(bXl)  Notwithstanding  subsection  (a),  a 
Federal  agency  or  a  court  of  the  United 
States  may  require  State  and  local  govem- 
ments to  comply  with  an  Intergovernmental 
regulation  to  which  subsection  (a)  applies 
and  which  will  be  in  effect  during  a  fiscal 
year  If,  with  respect  to  such  intergovern- 
mental regulation  and  such  fiscal  year,  a 
Joint  resolution  described  In  paragraph  (2) 
Is  enacted  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  each  House  of  Congress,  duly  chosen 
and  swom. 

(2)  A  Joint  resolution  referred  to  In  para- 
graph (1)  is  a  Joint  resolution  which,  with 
respect  to  an  intergovernmental  regulation 
that  wiU  be  in  effect  during  a  fiscal  year, 
waives  the  provisions  of  subsection  (a)  that 
require  that  provisions  of  law  be  enacted  to 
provide  a  sufficient  amount  of  funds  for 
such  fiscal  year  to  reimburse  State  and  local 
govemments  for  the  total  amount  of  addi- 
tional direct  costs  that  will  be  incurred  by 
such  govemments  In  complying  with  such 
regulation  during  such  fiscal  year. 

(c)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  total 
amount  of  additional  direct  costs  that  will 
be  Incurred  by  State  govemments  and  local 
govemments  in  complying  with  an  intergov- 
ernmental regulation  In  any  fiscal  year  shall 
be  the  total  amount  of  such  costs  for  such 
regulation  estimated  by  the  Director  of  the 
C^ongressional  Budget  Office  for  such  fiscal 
year  In  the  report  required  under  section 
202  for  such  fiscal  year. 

RKPORT  BY  THX  DIRECTOR  OP  THX 
CORGRXSSIONAL  BDOGET  OmCE 

Sac.  202.  (a)  For  each  fiscal  year  In  which 
an  intergovernmental  regulation  promulgat- 
ed pursuant  to  a  significant  law  will  be  in 
effect,  the  Director  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office  shall  prepare  and  transmit  to 
tbe  President  and  the  Congress  a  report 
qiedf ying.  for  such  fiscal  year  and  the  fiscal 
year  succeeding  such  fiscal  year,  an  estimate 
of  the  total  amount  of  additional  direct 
costs  that  will  be  Incurred  by  State  govem- 
ments and  local  govemments  in  complying 
with  such  regulation  in  each  such  fiscal 
year. 

(b)  In  preparing  each  report  required  by 
subsection  (a),  the  Director  of  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Office  shall  consider  the  esti- 
mate of  additional  direct  coats  for  a  fiscal 
year  resulting  from  compliance  with  an 
intergovernmental  regulation  which  are 
specified  in  the  report  submitted  by  the 
President  under  title  I  during  the  fiscal  year 
preceding  such  fiscal  year. 

(c)  The  Director  of  the  Congreaaional 
Budget  Offkx  ahaU  tranamlt  each  report  re- 


quired by  subsection  (a)  for  a  fiscal  year  to 
the  President  and  the  (Congress  by  Septem- 
ber 1  of  the  fiscal  year  preceding  such  fiscal 
year. 

ntPLEMXirTATIOM 

Sac.  203.  (a)  For  each  fiscal  year  in  which 
an  intergovernmental  regulation  promulgat- 
ed pursuant  to  a  significant  law  will  be  In 
effect,  the  chairman  of  the  committees  of 
the  Senate  and  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives liaving  legislative  Jurisdiction  over 
such  significant  law  shall  propose,  to  an  ap- 
propriate bill  or  resolution  providing  funds 
for  such  fiscal  year,  an  amendment  contain- 
ing provisions  to  appropriate  funds  to  reim- 
burse State  govemments  and  local  govem- 
ments for  the  additional  direct  costs  in- 
curred In  complying  with  such  regulation. 
The  amount  of  funds  proposed  to  be  appro- 
priated by  such  amendment  shall  be  equal 
to  or  in  excess  of  the  amount  described  in 
section  201(a). 

(b)  Subsection  (a)  does  not  apply  with  re- 
spect to  an  intergovernmental  regulation 
which  will  be  in  effect  during  a  fiscal  year 
if,  with  respect  to  such  intergovernmental 
regulation  and  such  fiscal  year,  a  joint  reso- 
lution has  been  enacted  in  accordance  with 
section  201(b). 

PROCEDURES  POR  REnfBURSEKEIfTS  TO  STATE 
AMD  LOCAL  GOVERNMENTS 

Sec.  204.  (a)(1)  The  head  of  each  Federal 
agency  which  administers  an  intergovern- 
mental regulation  promulgated  pursuant  to 
a  significant  law  shall  pay  to  each  State  gov- 
ernment in  each  fiscal  year  the  amount  de- 
termined pursuant  to  this  section  to  reim- 
burse the  State  government  and  local  gov- 
emments in  the  State  for  the  additional 
direct  costs  Incurred  by  such  govemments 
in  complying  with  such  regulation  in  such 
fiscal  year. 

(2)  A  State  government  which  receives 
payments  under  this  section  for  reimburse- 
ment for  additional  direct  costs  incurred  in 
complying  with  an  intergovernmental  regu- 
lation in  any  fiscal  year  shall  pay  to  each 
local  government  in  the  State  the  amount 
determined  pursuant  to  this  section  to  reim- 
burse such  local  government  for  the  addi- 
tional direct  costs  Incurred  by  such  local 
government  in  complying  with  such  regula- 
tion in  such  fiscal  year. 

(b)  The  total  amount  to  be  paid  to  a  State 
to  reimburse  the  government  of  the  State 
and  local  govemments  in  the  State  for  addi- 
tional direct  costs  incurred  by  such  govern- 
ments in  complying  with  an  intergovern- 
mental regulation  In  any  fiscal  year  shall  be 
an  amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to 
the  total  amount  for  reimbursement  of  ad- 
ditional direct  costs  for  all  State  govem- 
ments and  local  govemments  described  in 
section  201(a)  with  respect  to  such  regula- 
tion for  such  fiscal  year  as  the  total  amount 
of  additional  direct  costs  with  respect  to 
such  regulation  which  is  specified  in  the 
report  submitted  by  the  President  under 
title  I  for  such  fiscal  year  for  such  State 
govemment  and  local  govemments  in  such 
State  for  such  fiscal  year  bears  to  the  sum 
of  the  total  amounts  of  additional  direct 
costs  with  respect  to  such  regulation  which 
are  specified  in  such  report  for  all  State  gov- 
emments and  all  local  govemments  for  such 
fiscal  year. 

(cKl)  The  total  amount  to  be  paid  by  a 
State  govemment  to  local  govemments  In 
such  State  to  reimburse  such  govemments 
for  additional  direct  costs  incurred  by  such 
govemments  in  complying  with  an  intergov- 
ernmental regulation  in  any  fiscal  year  shall 
be  the  amount  which  is  equal  to  the  product 


of  the  amount  paid  to  the  State  under  sub- 
section (b)  for  such  fiscal  year  multiplied  by 
the  ratio  determined  by  the  President  for 
such  State  with  respect  to  such  regulation 
for  such  fiscal  year  pursuant  to  section 
101(bK2)(B). 

(2)(A)  A  State  govemment  which  receives 
payments  under  this  section  to  reimburae 
local  governments  in  the  State  for  the  addi- 
tional direct  costs  Incurred  by  such  govem- 
ments in  complying  with  an  intergovern- 
mental regulation  in  any  fiscal  year  shall 
pay  to  each  such  local  govenunent  an 
amount  equal  to  the  product  of— 

(i)  the  total  amount  determined  under 
paragraph  (1)  with  respect  to  such  regula- 
tion for  such  fiscal  year,  multiplied  by 

(ii)  the  ratio  (stated  as  a  percentage  and 
estimated  by  the  SUte  in  accordance  with 
subparagraph  (B))  that  the  total  amount  of 
additional  direct  costs  incurred  by  such 
local  govemment  in  complying  with  such 
regulation  in  such  fiscal  year  bean  to  the 
total  amount  of  additional  direct  costs  in- 
curred by  all  local  govemments  in  such 
SUte  In  complying  with  such  regulation  in 
such  fiscal  year. 

(B)  Each  SUte  govemment  which  receives 
paymenU  under  this  section  for  any  fiscal 
year  shall  provide  by  law  for  the  estimation 
of  the  amount  of  additional  direct  costs  in- 
curred by  each  local  govemment  in  such 
SUte  in  complying  with  an  intergovernmen- 
tal regulation  for  which  such  payments  are 
received.  In  providing  for  the  estimation  of 
such  costs,  the  SUte  shall  establish  proce- 
dures and  methods  for  the  estimation  of 
such  costs  which  are  reasonably  related  to 
the  actual  additional  direct  costs  incurred 
by  such  govemmenU  In  complying  with 
such  regulation  In  such  fiscal  year. 

(d)  This  section  does  not  wply  with  re- 
spect to  an  intergovernmental  regulation 
which  will  be  In  effect  during  a  fiscal  year 
if,  with  resi)ect  to  such  intergovernmental 
regulation  and  such  fiscal  year,  a  Joint  reso- 
lution has  been  enacted  In  accordance  with 
section  201(b). 

EPFECT  OP  SnBSEQDENT  ENACTMENTS 

Sec.  205.  No  law  enacted  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  title  shall  supersede  the 
provisions  of  this  title  unless  such  law  does 
so  In  specific  terms,  referring  to  this  title, 
and  declares  that  such  law  supersedes  the 
provisions  of  this  title. 

TITLE  HI-MISCELLANEOUS 

COST  ESTIMATES 

Sec.  301.  Section  403(c)  of  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Act  of  1974  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "$200,000,000"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  '$100,000,000". 

Major  Features  op  tre  Intergovernmental 
Regulatory  Reuep  Act  op  1987 

1.  Requires  the  Federal  Govemment  to  re- 
imburse SUte  and  local  govemments  for 
any  additional  direct  costs  imposed  on  them 
by  Federal  regulations  established  after  en- 
actment of  this  bill.  This  provision  could  be 
waived  If  two-thirds  of  both  houses  of  Con- 
gress and  the  President  agree  to  do  so. 

2.  Requires  the  Director  of  OMB  to 
submit  a  report  to  Congress  listing  all  exist- 
ing Intergovernmental  regulations,  current 
costs  of  implementing  significant  existing 
regulations,  recommendations  for  changes 
in  regulations  which  would  attain  identical 
goals  at  lower  costs,  and  proposed  legislative 
and  administrative  steps  to  implement  the 
recommendations.  The  report  will  also  de- 
velop standards  for  calculating  future  regu- 
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Mr.  WniSON.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
proud  to  Join  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues Mr.  DnRDiBERGEK,  Mr.  Oarn, 
and  Mr.  Wallop  In  introducing  this 
legislation  to  provide  long  overdue  reg- 
ulatory relief  to  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments from  new  Federal  regula- 
tions. 

Our  legislation  is  designed  to  bring  a 
greater  measure  of  fairness  to  the 
entire  process  by  which  this  Congress 
seeks  to  Impose  its  will  and  its  judg- 
ment upcm  the  States  and  local  gov- 
ernments of  this  Nation. 

Mr.  Presklent,  the  specAlic  intent  of 
our  legislation  is  to  require  Federal  re- 
imbursement for  any  additional  costs 
incurred  by  State  and  local  govern- 
ments in  complying  with  new  Federal 
regulations. 

Whfle  the  costs  of  mandates  to  State 
and  local  governments  continue  to 
rise.  Federal  aid  to  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments has  been  reduced  dramati- 
cally—down 24  percent  in  constant 
dollaTS  since  IMO.  Federal  aid  for 
urban  programs  has  been  slashed  by 
M  percent  since  1980.  while  tax 
refwm  limits  the  mimlcipal  ability  to 
raise  capitaL 

The  most  visible  and  hardhitting  of 
this  continuing  trend  in  budget  reduc- 
tions to  local  programs  is  the  loss  of 
general  revenue  sharing.  The  elimina- 
Xkm  of  revenue  sharing— $4.6  billion  in 
fiscal  year  1986— will  be  felt  even  more 
deeply  than  other  Federal  aid  cuts  be- 
cause,  increasingly,   revenue   sharing 


funds  have  been  used  to  meet  the 
coBts  of  unfunded  mandates.  As  an  ex- 
ample, a  1985  National  Association  of 
Counties  study  demonstrated  that 
fully  66  percent  of  the  counties  used 
these  Federal  funds  to  help  meet  the 
cost  of  Federal  mandates. 

Mr.  President,  our  appetite  for  defi- 
cit reduction  grows  daily;  we  are  con- 
sumed by  the  worthy  goal  of  returning 
fiscal  sanity  to  Federal  Government. 
And.  interestingly  enough,  we  have 
found  a  clever  way  of  pursuing  nation- 
al priorities— unable  to  abandon  them, 
the  Federal  Government  has  discov- 
ered that  it  can  rely  on  unfunded  man- 
dates to  accomplish  those  goals. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  clean  As  new  fed- 
eralism evolves  and  State  and  local 
governments  continue  to  shoulder  in- 
creasing responsibilities  and  costs. 
Congress  must  not  continue  to  add  to 
the  local  government  burden  through 
new  unfunded  Federal  mandates. 

This  legislation,  no  doubt.  wlU  make 
great  sense  to  those  of  my  colleagues 
who  have,  in  their  experience,  spent 
some  time  in  State  or  local  govern- 
ment. Many  times,  in  my  capacity  as  a 
State  legislator,  and  even  more  so  as 
mayor  of  a  large  city,  I  have  ques- 
tioned the  Judgment  of  legislators  at 
the  Federal  level.  I  must  confess,  that 
at  times  I  resented  their  having  im- 
posed not  only  their  Judgment  but  the 
cost  of  their  Judgments  upon  local  tax- 
payers. 


The  principle  involved  here  is  simply 
stated:  The  Federal  Government  bears 
some  nesponsibility  to  fund  the  duties 
and  requirements  it  chooses  to  man- 
date iipon  State  and  local  govern- 
ments.; This  position  has  been  strongly 
endorsed  by  many  State  and  local  gov- 
ernment officials  as  well  as  numerous 
local  government  organizations— the 
National  Governors'  Association,  the 
National  League  of  Cities,  the  U.S. 
Conference  of  Mayors,  the  National 
Association  of  Counties,  and  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Towns  and  Town- 
ships. 

Unfortunately,  I  must  add  in  all 
honesty  that  even  State  governments 
have  been  guilty  of  imitating  the  Fed- 
eral Itfvel  by  imposing  regulatory  re- 
quirements upon  local  governments 
without  the  benefit  of  adequate  f \md- 
ing.  Some  years  ago.  this  practice  of 
mandating  costly  regulations  on  local 
governments  became  intolerable  in 
Califotnia.  Finally,  to  cvire  its  own  sin. 
the  State  legislature  enacted  what  was 
then  called  "Senate  Bill  90".  which 
said  very  simply  that  the  State  shall 
no  longer  impose  new  duties  and  regu- 
lations upon  local  governments  with- 
out providing  the  fimds  for  the  per- 
formance of  those  duties. 

Mr.  president,  I  can  certainly  under- 
stand why.  at  first  glance,  many  of  my 
colleagues  might  find  this  approach  a 
bitter  pill  to  swallow— particularly  now 
when  we  are  almost  obsessed  with  dis- 
cussions and  policy  aimed  at  reducing 


the  deficit.  However,  this  legislation 
does  not  add  one  penny  to  the  Federal 
deficit,  but  simply  will  require  the 
Congress  to  legislate  more  responsibly 
when  contemplating  the  enactment  of 
new  regulations. 

Let  me  say  it  simply:  If,  in  our  judg- 
ment, a  particular  responsibility  to  be 
discharged  at  the  State  and  local  level 
is  important  enough  to  merit  the  en- 
actment of  Federal  legislation  in  order 
to  require  it,  then,  it  seems  only  fair 
and  right  that  such  mandates  should 
be  accompanied  by  appropriate  Feder- 
al funding. 

In  recent  years.  Congress  has  often 
responded  to  problems  without  provid- 
ing the  adequate  fimding  to  carry 
them  out— present  mandates  are  esti- 
mated to  cost  State  and  local  govern- 
ments billions  of  dollars  each  year.  If 
we  now  require  Federal  reimburse- 
ment for  all  future  Federal  mandates, 
we  shall  reform  our  own  lack  of  real- 
ism and  work  to  slow  down  the  prolif- 
eration of  regulatory  requirements 
while  bringing  relief,  much  deserved 
relief,  to  those  who  labor  at  the  State 
and  local  level. 

Mr.  President,  in  this  period  of  defi- 
cit reduction,  such  a  measure  would 
impose  an  obstacle  to  new  burdensome 
regulatory  requirements  enacted  by 
Congress.  This  amendment  is  not  in- 
tended to  undermine  the  goals  of  pro- 
tective regulations  and  in  those  in- 
stances where  it  Is  deemed  inappropri- 
ate for  Congress  to  share  in  the  costs 
of  implementing  regulations,  a  two- 
thirds  vote  in  both  Houses  would 
waive  the  reimbursement  requirement. 

In  1981.  the  Advisory  Commission  on 
Intergovernmental  Relations  issued  a 
report  entitled  "Regulatory  Federal- 
ism: Policy.  Process,  Impact,  and 
Reform".  I  agree  with  much  of  the 
report.  It  cites  In  detail,  with  many  ex- 
amples, precisely  the  kind  of  abuses 
which  the  Federal  Government  has 
been  guilty  with  the  best  of  good  in- 
tentions. It  may  be  helpful  to  close  by 
quoting  what  the  Commission  has  to 
say  about  its  recommendations  for  full 
Federal  reimbursement.  I  read  from 
the  report  of  the  Commission  on 
Intergovernmental  Relations: 

The  Commission  strongly  affirms  the 
principle  of  Federal  responsibility  for  man- 
dated costs,  but  it  has  carefully  tailored  its 
recommendation  to  current  budgetary  reali- 
ties and  to  the  administrative  difficulties 
posed  by  full  reimbursement  of  all  existing 
mandates.  This  recommendation  is  limited 
to  costs  imposed  on  State  and  local  govern- 
ments by  future  intergovernmental  regula- 
tions. This  restriction  avoids  excessive  im- 
mediate demands  on  the  deficit-ridden  fed- 
eral budget  while  simultaneously  establish- 
ing an  effective  fiscal  deterrent  to  future 
regulatory  proliferation. 

For  all  of  these  reasons,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  wholeheartedly  support  this 
bill  and  urge  my  colleagues  to  give  it 
their  every  consideration. 

I  hope  that,  given  the  busy  agenda 
which  faces  this  Congress,  this  item 


will  receive  the  kind  of  attention  it  de- 
serves. If  some  supervening  authority 
Imposed  upon  Congress  obligations 
that  were  not  a  matter  of  our  own  de- 
cision and  our  own  discretion  and  one 
that  conflicted  with  those  priorities 
that  we  decided  upon,  after  careful  ex- 
amination of  the  needs  of  the  Nation, 
we  would  be  properly  resentful.  Yet, 
that  is  a  precise  replication,  hypotheti- 
cally,  of  what  we  do  to  local  govern- 
ments every  time  we  enact  another 
Federal  good  intention  and  impose  a 
new  duty  upon  them  without  provid- 
ing the  resources  to  perform  that  new 
duty. 

I  hope  Congress  will  give  this  matter 
the  attention  it  requires. 
•  Mr.  OARN.  Mr.  President,  today.  I 
am  pleased  to  once  again  join  with  my 
colleagues.  Senator  Durenberger  and 
Senator  Wilson,  in  introducing  the 
Intergovernmental  Regulatory  Relief 
Act  of  1987. 

This  bill  is  designed  to  curtail  the 
expensive  costs  imposed  on  State  and 
local  governments  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  carry  out  federally  man- 
dated regulations.  Over  the  past  sever- 
al years,  the  number  of  these  regula- 
tions has  increased  dramatically.  We 
have  reached  the  point  where  our 
States  and  local  governments  are  now 
expending  an  estimated  $200  billion  a 
year  to  comply  with  the  directives 
issued  from  Washington,  DC.  With 
State  and  local  funds  as  scarce  as  Fed- 
eral funds,  current  regulations  are 
draining  valuable  resources  that  could 
be  used  elsewhere  and,  more  than 
likely,  in  a  more  beneficial  way.  It 
doesn't  make  sense  to  me  for  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  continue  to  write 
new  regulations  with  little  or  no 
thought  of  what  their  impact,  finan- 
cially and  structurally,  will  be  on  local 
governments. 

Senator  Durenberger  has  acciu-ately 
stated  the  goals  of  this  legislation. 
The  most  important  element  of  the 
Intergovernmental  Regulatory  Relief 
Act  of  1987  is  that  it  would  require  the 
Federal  Government  to  reimburse 
State  and  local  governments  for  the 
additional  costs  required  to  implement 
future  Federal  regulations.  What  this 
means  is  that  when  Congress  passes 
legislation  to  implement  a  program  on 
a  national  policy  issue,  the  costs  of 
that  program  will  be  paid  for  by  the 
Federal  Government.  It  seems  only 
fair  that  those  who  institute  a  new 
program  should  help  defray  the  costs 
of  achieving  the  program's  goals. 

I  continue  to  be  concerned  with  the 
spending  bias  that  has  developed  in 
Congress  in  the  past,  and  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  trillion-dollar  Federal  budget 
is  certainly  evidence  of  this  fact.  The 
area  of  Federal  regulations  is  no  ex- 
ception to  this  bias,  and  regulations 
continue  to  be  written  with  no 
thought  from  where  the  revenue  to 
pay  for  them  is  going  to  be  obtained. 
It  is  a  vicious  cycle:  First.  Congress 


makes  its  will  known  by  adopting  legis- 
lation on  a  national  policy  matter, 
then,  the  appropriate  Federal  agency 
issues  regulations;  next,  unless  the 
regulations  do  not  meet  the  intent  of 
Congress,  local  governments  are  re- 
quired to  implement  them;  and  last, 
these  local  governments,  after  recog- 
nizing their  limited  budgets,  seek 
funds  from  Congress  to  enforce  the 
previously  issued  regulations.  We  need 
to  break  this  cycle  and  restore  some 
common  sense  to  our  regtilatory  proc- 
ess. 

My  colleagues  are  very  familiar  with 
the  financial  burdens  now  being 
placed  on  our  State  and  local  govern- 
ments. Reductions  in  Federal  assist- 
ance programs  for  these  governments 
continues  to  cause  severe  havoc  for 
local  officials  striving  to  serve  local 
needs.  The  bread-and-butter  of  these 
programs,  in  my  opinion,  was  the  Gen- 
eral Revenue  Sharing  Program,  which 
was  eliminated  at  the  end  of  the  1986 
fiscal  year.  This  program  provided  as- 
sistance to  these  governments  without 
attaching  any  strings  or  directives  on 
how  the  funds  were  to  be  used.  In 
other  words,  they  came  free  of  any 
Federal  regulations.  As  a  former 
mayor,  I  know  how  vital  it  was  to  re- 
ceive assistance  in  this  manner.  To  say 
the  least.  I  was  sorry  to  see  general 
revenue  sharing  eliminated.  If  any- 
thing, its  demise  may  drive  home— or 
to  the  Congress— the  critical  point 
that  States,  counties,  cities  and  towns 
need  Federal  assistance  in  a  most  im- 
portant way. 

The  best  method  to  provide  this  as- 
sistance in  a  time  of  constrained  Fed- 
eral funds  is  to  create  an  incentive  to 
Congress  to  carefully  consider  the 
impact  of  its  wishes,  priorities,  de- 
mands, et  cetera— however,  one  wants 
to  refer  to  congressional  intent— on 
local  governments.  Since  oiu*  biU  is 
aimed  at  future  legislation,  it  will  give 
Congress  a  unique  opportunity  to 
judge  the  long-term  effects  of  its  com- 
pleted work  before  it  Is  implemented. 
Hopefully,  we  will  be  more  precise  in 
assessing  the  impact  of  future  legisla- 
tion on  local  communities  before 
making  it  the  law  of  the  land. 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation  should 
not  cost  the  taxpayers  anything.  Its 
only  piu-pose  is  to  save  money  for  local 
governments.  At  the  same  time,  it  will 
send  a  message  to  both  Federal  regtila- 
tors  and  the  Congress  that  if  new  reg- 
ulations include  an  administrative  cost 
to  local  governments,  then  the  ex- 
pense will  be  returned  to  the  Federal 
Government. 

I  acknowledge  the  efforts  of  Sena- 
tors Durenberger  and  Wilson  on  this 
issue.  I  am  pleased  to  Join  them  in 
these  efforts.  I  commend  them  for 
their  work,  and  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  this  timely  piece  of  legisla- 
tion.* 
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(B>  any  privately  owned  reliever  airport, 
and 


System  Plan  as  described  In  the  1987  edition 
of  that  Plan. 


(3)  The  costs  of  site  preparation  work  aa- 
sociated  with  acquisition.  eitahHshment.  or 
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■  By  Ifr.  HOUJNG6  <l>y  request): 
&  6M.  A  liOl  to  autlHUiK  •ppropria- 
ttam  for  evtatn  estetorles  of  activities 
of  the  PBdml  Aviation  Administra- 
tion, and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Oommtttoe  on  Oonunerce.  Science,  and 


fTACT 

Mr.  HOLUNOa  Mr.  President. 
today  I  am  introdudnc  ledalation  pro- 
posed by  the  adknlnlstration  for  the  re- 
authortetlan  tut  the  Federal  Aviation 
Admlniitratian's  airport  and  airway 
trust  fund. 

I  am  introducing  the  "Airport  and 
Atovay  Aihanoement  Act  of  1987"  at 
the  request  of  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portatkm.  Va7  simply,  it  p«x>vides  for 
the  cxtenslim  of  funding  for  several 
key  prognuBU  in  the  FAA,  most  nota- 
bly the  Airport  Improvement  Program 
and  the  modemtaation  of  the  air  traf- 
fic control  ayitem.  Imown  as  the  Na- 
tional Almiaee  System  plan. 

The  adminlstratton  bill  provides  a 
framework  for  discussion  on  the  direc- 
tion our  Nation's  air  transportation 
syrtem  should  take  in  the  coming 
years.  However,  it  is  my  understanding 
that  Senator  Fobd.  chairman  of  the 
Aviatloin  Subcommittee,  is  preparing  a 
Mpartlsan  Mil  that  he  tait«ids  to  intro- 
duce prior  to  reauthorization  hearings 
which  will  begin  in  mid-March.  With 
his  leadership  and  input  from  other 
members  of  the  committee  and  the 
Senate.  I  believe  that  we  will  have  leg- 
islatfam  that  will  help  enhance  airport 
capacity,  increase  efficiency  in  air 
travel,  and  most  importantly,  ensure 
aviatkm  safety. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  the  Secre- 
tary's bin  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RaooBS,  as  f oUows: 

&5M 

Be  it  enacted  bw  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repnaentativet   of  the    United   State*   of 
America  in  Congren  aeaembled, 
sacnoN  in.  amMtrTnu 

Ibis  Act  may  be  dted  as  the  "Airport  and 
Airway  Cnhaaoonent  Act  of  1967." 

sac  IM.  OKUUUTION  OP  POLICY 

The  ConsrcM  bereby  finds  and  declares 


(a)  the  safe  opnatlon  of  the  airport  and 
airway  lystem  wiU  cootlnue  to  be  the  high- 
est  aviatian  priority: 

(b)  the  oootlnuatlaD  of  airport  and  airway 
tanprovement  pratrams  and  more  effective 
management  and  utHlHaion  of  the  Nation's 
airport  and  airway  syatan  are  required  to 
meet  the  aurent  and  projected  srowth  of 
aviatian  and  provide  adequate  airport  and 
atnpaoe  capacity  to  meet  the  requlremenu 
of  intentate  oomraeroe,  the  Postal  Service, 
and  the  *»«**'»'"'  defense; 

(c)  this  Act  ihould  be  administered  in  a 
manner  cooBiBtent  with  comprehensive  air- 
womee  and  airport  system  plans,  with  empha- 
ria  provided  on  increaaint  the  safety,  effi- 
ciency, and  capacity  of  the  national  system. 
with  the  taigtieat  prlortty  given  to  the  devel- 
opment and  enhancement  of  commercial 
aerviee  airports  and  reliever  alrporU  where 


thoae  Improvements  will  restilt  in  increased 
syslemwlde  capacity  and  the  more  effective 
functioning  of  the  national  aviation  system, 
Inckidlng  but  not  limited  to  providing  and 
mafeitainins  adequate  navigational  aids  and 
airport  development  as  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines is  necessary  to  assure  a  high  level  of 
aviation  safety: 

(d)  all  airport  and  airway  programs  should 
be  administered  in  a  manner  consistent  with 
the  provisions  of  sections  102  and  103  of  the 
Feikral  AvUUon  Act  of  1958.  with  due 
regard  for  the  goals  expressed  therein  of 
fostering  competition,  preventing  unfair 
methods  of  competition  in  air  transporta- 
tion, maintaining  essential  air  transporta- 
tioa  and  preventing  unjust  and  discrimina- 
tory practices; 

(e)  aviation  facilities  should  be  construct- 
ed and  operated  with  due  regard  to  minimiz- 
ing current  and  projected  noise  impacts  on 
nearby  conununlties  and  consistent  with  the 
Nation's  aviation  requirements; 

(f)  it  is  in  the  national  interest  to  develop 
and  maintain  airport  master  plans  and  air- 
port system  plans  designed  to  provide  maxi- 
mum safety,  expeditious  access,  increased 
capacity  and  airport  system  expansion  with 
due  regard  for  minimizing  adverse  environ- 
meatal  impacts; 

(g)  airports  which  elect  to  finance  their 
capital  needs  without  Federal  assistance 
should  have  the  option  to  voluntarily  with- 
draw from  eligibility  under  this  Act  and  to 
estajblish  and  collect  a  passenger  facility 
charge;  and 

(h)  those  States  which  desire  the  author- 
ity to  administer  and  manage  the  grant  pro- 
gram for  small  commercial  service  airports 
and  general  aviation  airports  within  their 
States  and  which  can  meet  criteria  estal> 
lished  by  the  Secretary  should  be  given  the 
option  to  administer  funds  provided  to  them 
through  a  block  grant. 

SEC.  lU.  DEFINITIONS. 

(a}  In  Gensral.— As  used  in  this  Act— 

(1)  "Airport"  means  any  area  of  land  or 
water  which  is  used,  or  intended  for  use,  for 
the  landing  and  takeoff  of  aircraft,  and  any 
appurtenant  areas  which  are  used,  or  in- 
tended for  use,  for  airport  buildings  or 
other  airport  facilities  or  rights-of-way,  to- 
gether with  all  airport  buildings  and  facili- 
ties located  thereon.  This  includes,  but  is 
not  limited  to,  heliports. 

(2)  "Airport  development"  means  any  of 
the  following  activities,  if  undertaken  for 
civil  use  purposes  by  the  sponsor,  owner  or 
operator  of  a  public-use  airport: 

(A)  any  work  Involved  In  constructing,  re- 
constructing, repairing,  or  improving,  a 
public-use  airport  or  portion  thereof,  includ- 
ing— 

(i)  the  preparation  of  plans  and  specifica- 
tions, including  field  investigations  inciden- 
tal thereto; 

(11)  the  preparation  or  plans  specifications, 
including  field  investigations  incidental 
thereto; 

(B)  any  acquisition  or  installation  at  or  by 
a  public-use  airjMrt  of — 

(i)  navigation  and  landing  aids,  including 
any  necessary  site  preparation  thereby  re- 
quired; 

(ii)  safety  or  security  equipment  and  fa- 
cilities required  by  the  Secretary  by  rule  or 
regulation  for  the  safety  or  security  of  per- 
sons and  property  at  such  airport,  or  specifi- 
cally approved  by  guidance  to  determine  in 
general  terms  the  extent,  type,  nature,  loca- 
tion, and  timing  of  airport  development 
needed  in  a  si>ecific  area  to  establish  a 
viable,  balanced,  and  Integrated  system  of 
public-use  airports  which  fully  considers  the 


National  Airway  Plan.  It  Includes  identifica- 
tion of  vstem  needs,  development  of  esti- 
mates of  systemwide  development  coats,  and 
the  conduct  of  such  studies,  survejrs,  and 
other  planning  actions,  including  thoae  re- 
lated to  airport  access,  as  are  directly  neces- 
sary to  determine  the  short-,  intermediate-, 
and  long-range  airport  development  re- 
quired by  a  particular  system  of  airports.  It 
also  indades  the  establishment  by  a  State 
of  standards,  other  than  standards  for 
safety,  for  airport  development  at  public-use 
airports  which  are  not  large  commercial 
service  atports. 

(6)  "Block  grant"  means  a  grant  of  funds 
apportioaed  pursuant  to  section  106  of  this 
Act  to  a  participating  State  for  distribution 
by  such  State  for  projects  at  airports,  other 
than  large  commercial  service  airports, 
within  that  State  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  contained  in  section  116. 

(7)  "Government  aircraft"  means  aircraft 
owned  and  operated  by  the  United  SUtes. 

(8>  "Landing  area"  means  that  area  used 
or  intended  to  l>e  used  for  the  landing,  take- 
off, or  surface  maneuvering  of  aircraft. 

(9)  "Large  commercial  service  airport" 
means  an  airport  with  scheduled  passenger 
service  which  is  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary to  have  .01  percent  or  more  of  the  total 
number  af  passengers  enplaned  annually  at 
all  alnwrts  which  receive  scheduled  passen- 
ger service  of  aircraft  and  which  enplane 
annually  2,500  or  more  passengers. 

(10)  "Participating  State"  means  a  State 
authorized  by  the  Secretary  in  accordance 
with  section  116  to  receive  a  block  grant. 

(11)  "Passenger  facility  charge"  means  a 
passenger  tax,  fee,  head  tax  or  other  charge 
collected,  directly  or  indirectly  from  persons 
travelling  in  air  commerce,  by  an  ainx>rt 
which  has  voluntarily  withdrawn,  in  accord- 
ance with  section  117,  from  participating  in 
the  airport  grant  program  authorized  by 
section  195  of  this  Act. 

(12)  "Passengers  enplaned"  means  domes- 
tic, territorial,  and  international  revenue 
passenger  enplanement  in  the  States  in 
scheduled  and  nonscheduled  service  of  air- 
craft in  Intrastate.  Interstate,  and  foreign 
commerce  as  shall  be  determined  by  the 
Secretary. 

(13)  "Planning  agency"  means  any  plan- 
ning agoicy  designated  by  the  Secretary 
which  is  authorized  by  the  laws  of  the  State 
or  States  or  political  subdivisions  concerned 
to  engage  in  areawide  planning  for  the  areas 
in  which  assistance  under  this  Act  is  to  be 
used. 

(14)  "Project"  means  a  project  (or  sepa- 
rate projects  submitted  together)  for  the  ac- 
complishment of  airport  development,  air- 
port planning,  or  for  carrying  out  noise 
compatibility  programs  or  parts  thereof 
under  section  104(C)(1)  of  the  Aviation 
Safety  and  Noise  Abatement  Act  of  1979. 

(15)  "Ftoject  costs"  means  any  reasonable 
and  necessary  direct  costs  involved  in  ac- 
complishing a  project. 

(16)  "Project  grant"  means  a  grant  of 
funds  by  the  Secretary  to  a  sponsor  for  the 
accomplichment  of  one  or  more  projects. 

(17)  "Riblic  agency"  means  a  State  or  any 
agency  of  a  State,  a  municipality  or  other 
political  subdivision  of  a  State,  a  tax-sup- 
ported organization,  or  an  Indian  tribe  or 
pueblo. 

(18)  "Public  airport"  means  any  airport 
which  is  used  or  to  be  used  for  public  pur- 
poses, uitder  the  control  of  a  public  agency, 
the  landkig  area  of  which  is  publicly  owned. 

(19)  "Public-use  airport"  means— 
(A)  any  public  airport. 


(B)  any  privately  owned  reliever  airport, 
and 

(C)  any  privately  owned  airport  which  is 
determined  by  the  Secretary  to  enplane  an- 
nually 2,500  or  more  passengers  and  receive 
scheduled  passenger  service  of  aircraft, 
which  is  used  or  to  be  used  for  public  pur- 
poses. 

(20)  "Reliever  airport"  means  an  airport 
including  heliport,  designated  by  the  Secre- 
tary as  meeting  criteria  developed  by  the 
Secretary,  baaed  on  relieving  current  or 
forecast  congestion  at  a  large  commercial 
service  airport  and  providing  more  general 
aviation  access  to  the  overall  community. 

(21)  "Secretary"  means  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation . 

(22)  "Small  commercial  service  airport" 
means  an  airport  with  scheduled  passenger 
service  and  not  less  than  2,500  enplane- 
ments  which  is  determined  by  the  Secretary 
to  have  less  than  .01  percent  of  the  total 
number  of  passengers  enplaned  annually  at 
all  airports  which  receive  scheduled  passen- 
ger service  or  aircraft  and  which  enplane 
annually  2,500  or  more  passengers. 

(23)  "Siwnsor"  means  (A)  any  public 
agency  which,  either  individually  or  jointly 
with  one  or  more  other  public  agencies,  sub- 
mits to  the  Secretary,  in  accordance  with 
this  Act,  a  project  grant  application,  and  (B) 
any  private  owner  of  a  public-use  airport 
who  submits  to  the  Secretary,  in  accordance 
with  this  Act,  a  project  grant  application  for 
such  airport. 

(24)  "SUte"  means  a  SUte  of  the  United 
States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands, American  Samoa,  the  Government  of 
the  Northern  Mariana  Islands,  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands,  and  Guam. 

(25)  "Trust  Fund"  means  the  Airport  and 
Airway  Trust  Fund  established  by  section 
9502  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986. 

(26)  "United  States  share"  means  that 
portion  of  the  project  costs  of  projects 
which  is  to  be  paid  from  funds  made  avail- 
able for  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

(b)  Akodhts  Made  Available.- Whenever 
in  this  Act  reference  is  made  to  the  amount 
made  available  for  a  fiscal  year  under  sec- 
tion 105  of  this  Act,  such  reference  shall 
mean  the  amount  made  available  for  obliga- 
tion under  subsection  (a)  of  section  105  for 
that  fiscal  year,  as  reduced  or  limited  by  a 
subsequent  Act  of  Congress.  Such  amount 
shaU  not  be  affected  by  any  fimdlng  adjust- 
ments made  in  accordance  with  paragraph 
(d)  of  section  117. 

SEC.  IM.  NATIONAL  AIRPORT  AND  AIRWAY  SYSTEM 
PLANS. 

(a)  FOKMXTLATIOM  OP  AIRPORT  REPORT.— Not 

later  than  2  years  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  the  Secretary  shall  publish 
a  report  on  the  safety  and  capacity  of  the 
national  system  of  airports,  which  shall  de- 
scribe the  current  operating  characteristics 
and  the  future  needs  of  the  national  system 
of  airports,  including  the  needs  of  civil  aero- 
nautics, the  requirements  in  support  of  the 
national  defense  as  recommended  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  and  the  identified 
needs  of  the  Postal  Service. 

(b)  FoRMULATioii  OP  Airway  Plaw.— The 
Administrator  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Ad- 
ministration shall  prepare  and  annually 
submit  to  the  Congress  a  National  Airway 
Plan,  setting  forth  the  Administrator's 
plans  for  faculties  and  equipment,  their  as- 
sociated development  and  other  capital 
needs  to  provide  for  the  safe  and  efficient 
use  of  the  national  airspace  system.  This 
plan  shall  include  a  report  on  the  status  of 
the  completion  of  the  National  Airspace 


System  Plan  as  described  in  the  1987  edition 
of  that  Plan. 

(c)  Coi(8OT.tatioi(  With  Federal  and 
Pttbuc  Agencies,  the  Aviation  ComnnrnT, 
AND  THE  States.— In  preparing  the  Report 
required  by  subsection  (a),  the  Secretary 
shall  constilt,  to  the  extent  feasible  and  as 
appropriate,  with  other  Federal  and  public 
agencies,  and  with  the  aviation  community 
and  the  States. 

(d)  Consultation  With  Dkpartkent  op 
Depense.— The  Department  of  Defense  shall 
make  domestic  military  airports  and  airport 
facilities  available  for  civil  use  to  the  maxi- 
mum extent  feasible.  In  advising  the  Secre- 
tary of  national  defense  requirements  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  shall  indicate  the 
extent  to  which  domestic  military  airports 
and  airport  facilities  will  be  available  for 
civil  use. 

SEC.    lOS.    airport    capacity    and    safety    EN- 
HANCEMENT PROGRAM. 

(a)  Authorization  Levels.— In  order  to 
maintain  a  safe  and  efficient  nationwide 
system  of  public-use  airports  to  meet  the 
present  and  future  needs  of  civil  aeronau- 
tics, and  to  improve  compatibility  of  those 
airports  with  their  surrounding  environ- 
ment, the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  make 
grants  from  the  Trust  Fund  for  airport 
projects.  The  aggregate  amounts  which 
shall  be  available  after  September  30,  1987. 
to  the  Secretary  for  such  grants  shall  be 
$1,017,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30,  1988  and  $2,034,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  years  ending  before  October  1. 
1989. 

(b)  OsLiGATioHAL  AUTHORITY.— The  Secre- 
tary is  authorized  to  Incur  obligations  to 
make  grants  from  funds  made  available 
under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  and 
such  authority  shall  exist  with  respect  to 
funds  avaUable  for  the  making  of  grants  for 
any  fiscal  year  or  part  thereof  pursuant  to 
subsection  (a)  immediately  after  such  funds 
are  apportioned  pursuant  to  section  107(a) 
of  this  Act.  No  such  obligations  shall  be  in- 
curred by  the  Secretary  after  September  30, 
1989. 

(c)  Authorization  por  Liquidating  Ap- 
propriations.—There  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  from  the  Trust  Fund  and 
remain  available  until  expended,  such  sums 
as  are  necessary  to  liquidate  obligations  in- 
curred under  this  authorization. 

SEC.  lot.  AIRWAY  IMPROVEMENT  PROGRAM. 

(a)  Airway  Facilities  and  EquiPMENT.— 
(1)  For  the  purposes  of  acquiring,  establish- 
ing, and  Improving  air  navigation  facilities 
under  section  307(b)  of  the  Federal  Aviation 
Act  of  1958  (49  U.S.C.  1348(b»,  there  is  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  from  the  Trust 
Fund  for  fiscal  years  beginning  after  Sep- 
tember 30,  1987,  aggregate  amounts  not  to 
exceed  $1,350,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30,  1988,  and 
$2,850,000,000  for  the  fiscal  years  ending 
before  October  I,  1989.  Amounts  appropri- 
ated under  the  authorizations  in  this  sub- 
section shall  remain  avaUable  until  expend- 
ed. 

(2)  In  addition  to  the  amounts  specified  in 
section  106(aKl),  there  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  from  the  Trust  Fund  for  the 
two  fiscal  years  ending  before  October  1, 
1989,  $200,000,000,  limited  to  use  for  accom- 
modation of  cost  growth  associated  with  the 
National  Airspace  System  Plan  for  1987  and 
all  subsequently  determined  requirements 
associated  with  projects  identified  in  such 
Plan.  Amounts  appropriated  under  this  sub- 
section shall  remain  avaUable  untU  expend- 
ed. 


(3)  The  costs  of  site  preparation  work  as- 
sociated with  acquisition,  establishment,  or 
improvement  of  air  navlsatioo  faciUtlea  by 
the  Secretary  pursuant  to  section  S07(b)  of 
the  Federal  AvUtion  Act  of  1958  shall  be 
charged  to  appropriated  funds  available  to 
the  Secretary  for  that  purpose  pursuant  to 
paragraph  ( 1)  of  this  subaection.  Nothing  in 
this  Act  shall  preclude  the  Secretary  from 
providing,  in  a  grant  agreement  or  other 
agreement  with  an  airport  owner  or  spon- 
sor, for  the  performance  of  such  site  prepsr 
ration  work  in  connection  with  airport  de- 
velopment, subject  to  payment  or  reim- 
bursement for  such  site  preparation  work 
by  the  Secretary  from  such  appropriated 
funds. 

(b)  Research.  Enginebunc  and  Dbveu>p- 
MENT.— The  Secretary  is  authorised  to  carry 
out  under  section  312  (49  UjS.C.  1953)  of  the 
Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  such  demon- 
stration projects  as  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines necessary  in  connection  with  reaeardi 
and  development  activities  under  section 
312.  For  research,  engineering  and  develop- 
ment, and  demonstration  projects  and  ac- 
tivities under  section  312.  there  are  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  from  the  Trust 
Fund  for  fiscal  years  beginning  after  Sep- 
tember 30,  1987,  aggregate  amounts  not  to 
exceed  $150,000,000  for  the  fiscal  yev 
ending  September  30.  1988  and  $300,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  years  ending  before  October  1, 
1989.  Amounts  appropriated  under  the  au- 
thorizations in  this  subsection  shaU  remain 
avaUable  untU  expended. 

(c)  Other  Expmsrs.— <1)  The  balance  of 
the  moneys  available  in  the  Trust  Fund  may 
be  appropriated  for  (A)  costs  for  services 
provided  under  international  agreements  re- 
lating to  the  joint  financing  of  air  naviga- 
tion services  which  are  assessed  against  the 
United  States  Government.  (B)  direct  coats 
incurred  by  the  Secretary  to  flight  ched^ 
operate,  and  maintain  air  navigation  facili- 
ties referred  to  In  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion In  a  safe  and  efficient  manner,  and  (C) 
other  costs  incurred  by  the  Secretary  in  op- 
erating the  aviation  system  in  a  safe  and  ef- 
ficient manner.  The  total  of  amounts  made 
avaUable  and  appropriated  from  the  Trust 
Fund  for  purposes  specified  in  sections  105 
and  106  of  this  Act  in  each  fiscal  year  shaU 
equal  85  percent  of  the  total  annual  amount 
made  available  azxl  appropriated  to  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Administration  for  aU  pur- 
poses in  that  fiscal  year. 

(d)  Weather  Servicb.— The  Secretary  is 
authorized  to  reimburse  the  National  Oce- 
anic and  Atmospheric  Administration  from 
funds  authorized  in  subaection  (c)  for  the 
two  fiscal  years  beginning  after  Septemiier 
30.  1987,  for  the  cost  of  providing  the  Feder- 
al Aviation  Administration  with  weather  re- 
porting services.  E^xpendltures  for  the  pur- 
poses of  carrying  out  this  subaection  shaU 
be  Umited  to  $30,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30.  1988,  and  $30,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30, 
1989. 

(e)  PasssavATioN  op  Funds  and  Priokitt 
poR  Airport  and  Airway  PRorauMs.— <1) 
Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law 
to  the  contrary,  no  amounts  may  be  appro- 
priated from  the  Trust  Fund  to  carry  out 
any  program  or  activity  undo'  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958,  except  programs  or  ac- 
tivities referred  to  in  sections  105  and  108  of 
this  Act. 

(2)  No  amounts  In  the  Trust  Fund  may  lie 
appropriated  for  any  fiscal  year  to  carry  out 
administrative  expenses  of  the  Department 
of  Transportation  or  of  any  unit  thereof 
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euapt  to  Uie  extent  authoriwd  by  subsec- 

tioii  (c)  of  tUs  netlon. 

MC.  MV.  AmMmOMHBNT  orrvNDs. 

(a)  Aftoanomnr.— The  amount  made 
•vaflaUe  for  each  flacal  year  under  section 
lOMa)  of  thia  Act  ahaU  be  apporUoned  by 
tte  8eentu7  aa  f oDows: 

(I)  Tjtut  OomiBKaAL  Saanca  Aikports.— 

(A)  To  the  vooBor  of  each  large  commer- 
cial aerriee  aiiport,  aa  f oUowa: 

(i)  $«J0  for  each  of  tbe  first  fifty  thou- 
sand iisatsuriis  ftiplaned  at  that  airport; 

(U)  %^M  for  each  of  the  next  fifty  thou- 
aaad  paaaeniars  implanrd  at  that  airport; 

(ill)  $3.00  for  each  of  the  next  four  hun- 
dred thoiiaanrt  pawf  ngera  enplaned  at  that 
airport;  and 

(It)  %M  for  each  additional  passenger  en- 
idanad  at  that  airport 

(B)  Kxoept  aa  provided  In  paragraph  (C) 
below,  the  Secretary  shall  not  apportion 
nore  than  $10,000,000  or  leas  than  $250,000 
under  thIa  paragraph  to  an  airport  sponsor 
for  any  large  oommerdal  service  airport  for 
any  flaeal  year. 

(C)  In  no  event  shall  the  total  amount  of 
all  apportionments  under  this  paragraph 
for  any  flacal  year  exceed  K  percent  of  the 
amount  available  to  be  obligated  for  such 
flacal  year  for  the  purposes  of  section  105  of 
this  Act.  In  any  case  in  which  an  apportion- 
ment would  be  reduced  by  the  preceding 
aentence.  the  Secretary  shall  for  such  fiscal 
year  reduce  the  apportionment  to  each 
sponsor  of  a  large  commercial  service  air- 
port under  thia  paragraph  proportionately 
ao  that  such  SS  percent  amount  is  achieved. 

(D)  In  no  event  ahall  any  amount  not  ap- 
portioned to  a  partieular  airport  in  a  fiscal 
year  as  a  result  of  the  provisions  in  subpara- 
graph (C)  of  this  paragraph  be  added  to 
that  airport's  apportionments  in  the  follow- 
ing flacal  year. 

(3)  AnoanoHifxWT  to  States.— There 
shall  be  apportioned  for  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  covered  by  this  Act.  a  total  of  22  per- 
cent of  the  amount  made  available  under 
section  105  for  such  fiscal  year,  as  follows: 

(A)  Small  CtMiiixxciAL  Snvicx  Ant- 
roBia.— Five  percent  of  the  amount  made 
available  under  section  105  will  be  appor- 
tioned to  the  States  (other  than  those 
States  to  which  subsection  (BKi)  applies) 
for  use  at  any  small  commercial  service  air- 
port in  that  State,  baaed  on  the  proportion 
of  the  number  of  passengers  enplaned  at 
■nail  commercial  service  airports  in  that 
State  to  the  total  number  of  all  such  pas- 
sengera  enplaned  in  all  such  SUtes.  If  the 
Secretary  determines  (or  a  State,  as  provid- 
ed for  In  section  116)  that  the  amount  of 
funds  required  to  be  distributed  in  accord- 
ance with  this  section  for  any  fiscal  year 
can  not  be  distributed  because  the  number 
of  qualified  applications  submitted  in  com- 
pliance with  this  Act  is  insufficient  to  meet 
such  amount,  tbe  portion  of  such  amount 
the  Secretary  (or  a  State  as  provided  for  in 
section  11$)  determines  wiU  not  be  distribut- 
ed shall  be  available  for  use  at  other  air- 
ports in  accordance  with  subsection  (B). 

(B)  Qbibul  APPCMRioMMXirr.— Seventeen 
peioent  of  the  amount  made  available  under 
section  105  to  be  apportioned  by  the  Secre- 
tary aa  follows: 

(i)  Iwsuuu  aaxAS.— For  any  eligible  air- 
porta.  0.35  percent  of  the  amount  made 
available  under  aection  105  to  Guam,  Ameri- 
can Samoa,  the  Oovemment  of  the  North- 
em  Mariana  lalanda.  the  Trust  Territory  of 
the  PacUlc  lalanda.  and  the  Virgin  Islands. 

(II)  SomiuiRAL  AiasKA  raovuioH.— For 
alrporta  other  than  large  commercial  service 
airporta  in  the  State  of  Alaska,  a  supple- 


mental 0.40  percent  of  the  amoimt  made 
avaihU>le  under  section  l.S,  to  be  added  to 
the  State  apportionment  as  provided  for  in 
subpairagraph  (ill)  of  this  paragraph. 

(ill)  States.— For  airports  other  than  large 
commercial  service  airports  In  a  State  (other 
than  those  States  to  which  subparagraph  (i) 
applies),  16.35  percent  of  the  amount  made 
avalWble  under  section  105  shall  be  appor- 
tioned as  follows:  50  percent  based  on  the 
proportion  which  the  population  of  each 
Statt  bears  to  the  total  population  of  all 
such  States;  and  50  percent  based  on  the 
proportion  which  the  area  of  each  state 
beva  to  the  total  of  all  such  states.  As  used 
in  tMs  subparagraph,  the  term  "population" 
means  the  population  according  to  the 
latest  decennial  census  of  the  United  States 
and  the  term  "area"  includes  both  land  and 
water. 

(iv)  PuEKTO  Rico.— Notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  this  subsection,  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico  shall  be  allowed 
to  spend  the  amount  made  available  to  it 
under  paragraph  (ill)  at  any  eligible  airport 
within  the  Commonwealth. 

(3)  AmfODKCEMZNT    OF    APPORTIONUKNTS.- 

Within  30  days  after  amounts  are  finally 
made  available  for  the  purpose  of  section 
105(a>  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  shall  an- 
nounce the  apportionment  of  funds  in  ac- 
cordance with  subsections  (1)  and  (2)  of  this 
paragraph.  If  any  Act  of  Congress  has  the 
effect  of  further  limiting  or  reducing  the 
amount  available  under  section  105(a)  after 
the  original  apportionment  has  been  an- 
nounced, a  revised  apportionment  shall  be 
announced  in  accordance  with  this  para- 
graph. 

(4)  Discretionaht  ruND.- (A)  Any 
simounts  not  apportioned  under  paragraphs 
(1)  and  (2)  of  this  subsection  shall  consti- 
tute a  discretionary  fund  to  be  distributed 
by  the  Secretary  to  large  commercial  service 
airports  and  reliever  airports  (subject  to  the 
limitations  set  forth  in  section  108(c)  of  this 
Act). 

(b)  Passengers  Enplaned.— For  purposes 
of  determining  apportionments  for  any 
fiscal  year  under  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)(A) 
of  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  the  number 
of  passengers  enplaned  at  an  airport  shall 
be  based  on  the  number  of  revenue  passen- 
gers enplaned  at  such  airport  during  the 
preceding  calendar  year  as  determined  by 
the  Secretary. 

SEC.  108.  USE  OF  apportioned  AND  DISCRETION- 
ARY FUNDS. 

(a)  Duration,  Availability  and  Use  or 
Apportioned  Amounts.— Each  amount  ap- 
portioned under  paragraph  (1)  of  section 
107(a)  may  be  used  for  any  of  the  purp>oses 
for  which  funds  are  made  available  under 
section  105  at  any  public-use  airtx>rt  of  such 
sponsor  and,  for  funds  made  available 
during  the  first  year  of  this  Act,  shall  be 
available  for  obligation  under  such  appor- 
tionment during  the  fiscal  year  for  which  it 
was  first  authorized  to  be  obligated  and  the 
following  fiscal  year. 

(b)  States.— pSinds  apportioned  to  a  State 
under  subparagraph  (2)  of  section  107(a) 
shall  be  available  only  for  any  of  the  pur- 
poses for  which  funds  are  made  available 
under  section  105  at  eligible  airports  located 
in  such  State.  Unless  a  State  is  granted  au- 
thority to  administer  a  block  grant  pursuant 
to  section  116,  each  sponsor  of  such  an  air- 
port may  apply  to  the  Secretary  for  grants 
from  funds  apportioned  to  such  State. 

(c)  General  Limitations.— Of  the  funds 
available  under  paragraph  (4)  of  section 
107(a),  not  less  than  43  percent  of  the  funds 
made  available  under  section  105  for  the 


first  fiscal  year,  and  in  cumulative  for  the 
two  flacal  years  authorized  by  this  Act,  shall 
be  obligated  at  airports  which  the  Secretary 
determlnea  will  qualify  as  large  commercial 
service  airports  within  two  years,  for  the 
purposes  •f  preserving  or  enhancing  airport 
capacity  and  airport  safety  and  security. 

(1)  Of  this  amount,  not  less  than  30  per- 
cent of  th«  funds  made  available  under  sec- 
tion 105  for  the  first  fiscal  year  and  In  cu- 
mulative for  the  two  fiscal  years  authorized 
by  this  Apt  shall  be  obligated  at  large  com- 
mercial service  alriwrts  and  reliever  airports 
for  the  purpose  of  preserving  or  enhancing 
airport  capacity  determined  as  follows:  To 
identify  critical  problems  and  systematically 
target  funds  to  the  most  effective  capacity 
projects  in  terms  of  national  system  prior- 
ities, the  Secretary  shall  establish  a  per- 
formance-t>ased  methodology  for  defining 
project  eligibility  used  in  this  paragraph 
and  for  determining  project  priorities  on 
the  basis  of  each  proposed  project's  impact 
on  overall  national  air  transportation 
system  capacity,  project  benefit  and  cost, 
and  the  fifiancial  commitment  of  the  airport 
operator  or  other  non-federal  funding 
source  to  enhance  or  preserve  airpwrt  capac- 
ity. Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
this  paragraph,  airport  noise  compatibility 
planning  is  an  eligible  activity  for  funds  pro- 
vided under  this  paragraph. 

(2)  Of  this  amount,  not  less  than  9  per- 
cent of  the  funds  made  available  under  sec- 
tion 105  for  the  first  fiscal  year  and  in  cu- 
mulative for  the  two  fiscal  years  authorized 
by  this  Act  shall  be  obligated  at  large  com- 
mercial service  airports  and  reliever  airports 
for  the  purposes  of  preserving  or  enhancing 
airport  salety  and  security.  The  Secretary 
shall  estsiblish  appropriate  criteria  under 
this  paragraph  to  determine  project  prior- 
ities, including  project  cost  effectiveness 
and  the  financial  commitment  of  the  air- 
port operator  to  meet  its  safety  and  security 
needs. 

(3)  If  the  Secretary  determines  that  the 
amount  of  funds  required  to  be  distributed 
under  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  of  this  subsec- 
tion for  any  fiscal  year  can  not  be  distribut- 
ed because  the  number  of  qualified  applica- 
tions submitted  in  compliance  with  this  Act 
is  insufficient  to  meet  such  amount,  the  por- 
tion of  such  amount  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines will  not  be  distributed  shall  be  avail- 
able for  obligation  during  such  fiscal  year 
for  other  airports  and  for  other  purposes 
authorized  by  section  107(a)(4)  of  this  Act. 

(e)  Use  of  Certain  Apportioned  Funds 
FOR  DiscteriONARY  Purposes.— (1)  If  the 
Secretary  determines,  based  urwn  notice 
provided  under  subparagraph  (3)  of  this 
paragraph,  or  otherwise,  that  any  of  the 
amounts  apportioned  under  section 
107(a)(1),  other  than  apportionments  affect- 
ed under  section  117(d),  will  not  be  obligat- 
ed during  a  fiscal  year  by  June  30  of  that 
fiscal  year,  the  Secretary  may  obligate 
during  su«h  fiscal  year  an  amount  equal  to 
such  amounts  at  the  Secretary's  discretion 
for  safety,  security,  and  capacity  projects  as 
defined  under  section  108(c)  at  large  com- 
mercial service  airports  and  reliever  air- 
ports. 

(2)  Any  apportioned  funds  not  obligated 
in  the  first  fiscal  year  as  a  result  of  applying 
the  provision  of  subparagr^h  (1)  of  this 
paragraph,  and  which  remain  available  to  a 
sponsor  in  the  second  fiscal  year,  shall  be 
provided  in  the  second  fiscal  year  from  the 
discretionary  fund  authorized  in  section 
107(a)(4),  notwithstanding  the  restrictions 
of  subsection  (c)  of  this  section. 
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(3)  Each  sponsor  to  which  funds  are  ap- 
portioned under  section  107(a)(1)  of  this  Act 
shall  notify  the  Secretary,  by  such  time  and 
In  a  form  containing  such  Information  as 
the  Secretary  may  prescribe,  of  its  intent  to 
apply,  by  project  grant  application,  for  all 
or  a  portion  of  such  funds  apportioned. 

SEC.  in.  SUBMISSION  AND  APPROVAL  OF  PROJECT 
GRANT  APPLICATIONS. 

(a)  Submission.— Subject  to  the  provisions 
of  this  subsection,  any  public  agency,  or  two 
or  more  public  agencies  sicting  Jointly,  or 
any  sponsor  of  a  public-use  airport,  or  two 
or  more  such  sponsors  acting  Jointly,  may 
submit  to  the  Secretary  a  project  grant  ap- 
plication for  one  or  more  projects,  in  a  form 
and  containing  such  Information  as  the  Sec- 
retary may  require. 

(1)  No  project  grant  application,  shall  pro- 
pose a  project  except  in  connection  with 
public-use  airports  included  in  a  State 
system  plan.  If  the  State  does  not  have  such 
a  plan,  one  will  be  developed  for  this  pur- 
pose by  the  Federal  Aviation  Administra- 
tion. 

(2)  Nothing  in  this  subsection  shall  au- 
thorize the  submission  of  a  project  grant  ap- 
plication by  any  public  agency  which  is  sub- 
ject to  the  law  of  any  State  if  the  submis- 
sion of  such  application  by  the  public 
agency  is  prohibited  by  the  law  of  that 
State. 

(3)  All  proposed  airport  development  shall 
be  in  accordance  with  standards  established 
or  approved  by  the  Secretary,  including,  but 
not  limited  to,  standards  for  site  location, 
airport  layout,  site  preparation,  paving, 
lighting,  safety  of  approaches,  and  safety 
and  security  equipment  and  facilities. 

(b)  Approval.— (1)  No  project  grant  appli- 
cation may  be  approved  by  the  Secretary 
unless  the  Secretary  is  satisfied  that  the 
project  is  Justified  and  that— 

(A)  the  project  is  reasonably  consistent 
with  plans  (existing  at  the  time  of  approval 
of  the  project)  of  public  tigencies  authorized 
by  the  State  in  which  such  airport  is  located 
to  plan  for  the  development  of  the  area  sur- 
roimdlng  the  airport  and  will  contribute  to 
the  accomplishment  of  the  purposes  of  this 
Act  and  that  fair  consideration  has  been 
given  to  the  interest  of  communities  in  or 
near  which  the  project  may  be  located; 

(B)  for  airport  development  Involving  the 
location  of  an  airport,  an  airport  runway,  or 
a  major  runway  extension,  the  sponsor  of 
the  project  certifies  to  the  Secretary  that 
there  has  been  afforded  the  opportunity  for 
a  public  hearing  for  the  purposes  of  consid- 
ering the  economic,  social,  environmental 
and  community  noise  impact  effects  of  the 
airport  or  runway  location  and  its  consisten- 
cy with  the  goals  and  objectives  of  such 
planning  as  has  been  carried  out  by  the 
community.  When  hearings  are  held  under 
this  paragraph,  the  project  sponsor  shall, 
when  requested  by  the  Secretary,  submit  a 
copy  of  the  transcript  to  the  Secretary; 

(C)  sufficient  funds  are  available  for  that 
portion  of  the  project  costs  which  are  not  to 
be  paid  by  the  United  States  under  this  Act; 

(D)  the  project  will  be  completed  without 
undue  delay; 

(E)  the  sponsor  which  submitted  the 
project  grant  application  has  legal  author- 
ity to  engage  in  the  project  as  proposed; 

(F)  all  project  sponsoring  requirements 
prescribed  by  or  under  the  authority  of  this 
Act  have  been  or  will  be  met;  and 

(G)  for  privately  owned  airports,  the 
owner  of  the  privately  owned  publlc-uae  air- 
port has  provided  adequate  evidence  and  as- 
sured that  such  airport  will  continue  to 
function  aa  a  pubUc-uae  airport  during  the 


economic  life  (which  in  no  case  shall  be  less 
than  10  years)  of  any  development  project 
that  was  undertaken  with  Federal  financial 
assistance  under  this  Act  and  in  no  instance 
will  this  obligation  extend  beyond  20  years 
for  each  applicable  project.  For  land  ac- 
quired under  this  act  at  a  privately  owned 
public-use  airport  and  where  the  land  is  no 
longer  used  for  airport  purposes,  the  Feder- 
al Government  shaU  be  reimbursed  its  pro- 
rated share  of  the  value  of  the  acquired 
land  as  established  at  the  time  it  ceases  to 
be  used  for  airport  purposes. 

(2)  No  project  grant  application  for  air- 
port development  may  be  approved  by  the 
Secretary  unless  the  sponsor,  a  public 
agency,  or  the  United  States  or  an  agency 
thereof  holds  good  title,  satisfactory  to  the 
Secretary,  to  the  landing  area  of  the  airport 
or  site  thereof,  or  gives  assurance  satisfac- 
tory to  the  Secretary  that  good  title  will  be 
acquired. 

(3)  No  project  grant  application  for  air- 
port development  may  be  approved  by  the 
Secretary  which  does  not  include  provisions 
for  (A)  land  required  for  the  installation  of 
approach  light  systems;  (B)  touchdown  zone 
and  centerllne  runway  lighting;  or  (C)  high 
intensity  runway  lighting,  when  it  is  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  that  any  such  item 
is  required  for  the  safe  and  efficient  use  of 
the  airport  by  aircraft,  taking  into  account 
the  type  and  volume  of  traffic  utilizing  the 
airport. 

(4)  It  is  declared  to  be  national  policy  that 
airport  development  projects  authorized 
pursuant  to  this  Act  shall  provide  for  the 
protection  and  enhancement  of  the  natural 
resources  and  the  quality  of  the  environ- 
ment of  the  Nation.  In  implementing  this 
policy,  the  Secretary  shall  consult  with  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  EInvironmental  Protection 
Agency  with  regard  to  any  project  included 
in  a  project  grant  application  involving  air- 
port location,  a  major  runway  extension,  or 
runway  location  which  may  have  a  signifi- 
cant impact  on  natural  resources  including, 
but  not  limited  to,  fish  and  wildlife,  natural, 
scenic,  and  recreation  assets,  water  and  air 
quality,  and  other  factors  affecting  the  envi- 
ronment, and  shall  authorize  no  such 
project  found  to  have  significant  adverse 
effect  unless  the  Secretary  shall  render  a 
finding,  in  writing,  following  a  full  and  com- 
plete review,  which  shall  be  a  matter  of 
public  record,  that  no  feasible  and  prudent 
alternative  exists  and  that  all  reasonable 
steps  have  been  taken  to  minimize  such  ad- 
verse effect. 

(S)(A)  No  project  grant  application  for  a 
project  involving  airport  location,  a  major 
runway  extension,  or  runway  location  may 
be  approved  unless  the  Governor  of  the 
State  in  which  such  project  is  to  be  located 
certifies  in  writing  to  the  Secretary  that 
there  is  reasonable  assurance  that  the 
project  will  be  located,  designed,  construct- 
ed, and  operated  so  as  to  comply  with  appli- 
cable air  and  water  quality  standards.  In 
any  case  where  such  standards  have  not 
been  approved  and  where  applicable  air  and 
water  quality  standards  have  been  promul- 
gated by  the  Administrator  of  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency,  certification 
shall  be  obtained  from  such  Administrator. 
Notice  of  certification  or  refusal  to  certify 
shall  be  provided  within  sixty  days  after  the 
project  application  has  been  received  by  the 
Secretary. 

(B)  The  Secretary  shall  condition  approv- 
al of  any  such  project  grant  application  on 
compliance  during  construction  and  oper- 
ation with  applicable  air  and  water  quality 
standards. 


(C)  State  stani>aiu>8.— The  Secretary  is 
authorized  to  approve  standards  other  than 
standards  for  safety,  established  by  a  State 
for  airport  development  at  publlc-uae  air- 
ports in  such  State  which  are  not  large  com- 
mercial service  airports,  and,  upon  such  ap- 
proval, such  State  standards  shall  be  the 
standards  applicable  to  such  airports  in  lieu 
of  any  comparable  standard  established 
under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section.  State 
standards  approved  under  this  subsection 
may  be  revised  from  time  to  time,  as  the 
State  or  the  Secretary  determines  neces- 
sary, subject  to  approval  of  such  revisions 
by  the  Secretary. 

(D)  Acceptance  of  certification.— The 
Secretary  is  authorized  in  connection  with 
any  project  to  require  a  certification  from  a 
sponsor  that  such  sponsor  has  complied  or 
will  comply  with  all  of  the  statutory  and  ad- 
ministrative requirements  imposed  on  such 
sponsor  under  this  Act  in  connection  with 
such  project.  Acceptance  by  the  Secretary 
of  a  certification  from  a  sponsor  may  be  re- 
scinded by  the  Secretary  at  any  time.  Noth- 
ing in  this  subsection  shall  affect  or  dis- 
charge any  responsibility  or  obligation  of 
the  Secretary  under  any  other  Federal  law, 
including,  but  not  limited  to,  the  National 
Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1960  (42  UJB.C. 
4321  et  seq.),  section  4(f)  of  the  Department 
of  Transportation  Act  (49  UJS.C.  303(c)). 
title  VI  of  the  Civil  RlghU  Act  of  1004  (43 
U.S.C.  2000b),  title  VIII  of  the  Act  of  April 
11.  1968  (42  U.S.C.  3601  et  seq.).  and  the 
Uniform  Relocation  Assistance  and  Real 
Property  Acquisition  Policies  Act  of  1970  (42 
U.S.C.  4601  etseq.). 

SEC.  110.  uNrrED  states  share  or  project 
costs. 
General  Provision.— The  United  States 
share  of  allowable  project  costs  payable  on 
account  of  any  project  contained  in  an  ap- 
proved project  grant  application  submitted 
in  accordance  with  this  Act  shall  be  90  per- 
cent of  the  allowable  project  costs,  except 
that— 

(a)  Projects  at  certain  large  commxbcial 
service  airports.- In  the  case  of  large  com- 
mercial service  airports  enplaning  0.25  per- 
cent or  more  of  the  total  number  of  passen- 
gers enplaned  annually  at  all  commercial 
service  airports  which  receive  scheduled 
passenger  service  of  aircraft  and  which  en- 
plane annually  2,500  or  more  passengers, 
the  United  States  share  of  allowable  project 
costs  payable  on  account  of  any  project  con- 
tained in  an  approved  project  grant  applica- 
tion shall  be  75  per  centum  of  the  allowable 
project  costs. 

(b)  Terminal  development.- In  the  case  of 
terminal  development  funded  In  accordance 
with  section  113(b)  of  this  Act.  the  United 
States  share  of  allowable  project  coats  shall 
not  exceed  50  percent. 

SEC  111.  PR(UECT  SPONSORSHIP. 

(a)  Sponsorship.— As  a  condition  prece- 
dent to  approval  of  an  airport  development 
project  contained  in  a  project  grant  applica- 
tion submitted  under  this  Act,  the  Secretary 
shaU  receive  assurances,  in  writing,  satiafac- 
tory  to  the  Secretary,  that— 

( 1 )  the  airport  to  which  the  project  relates 
will  be  available  for  public  use  on  fair  and 
reasonable  terms  without  unjust  discrimina- 
tion, including  the  requirement  that  (A) 
each  air  carrier  using  such  airport  (whether 
as  a  tenant,  nontenant,  or  subtenant  of  an- 
other air  carrier  tenant)  shall  be  subject  to 
such  nondiscriminatory  and  suJMtanttally 
comparable  rates,  fees,  rentals,  and  other 
charges  and  such  nondiscriminatory  and 
substantially  comparable  rulea.  regulationa. 
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purpoees  set  forth  hi  paragraph  (7)  of  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section. 


(d)  Grant  Amxnsment.— (1)  The  Secretary 
may  amend  a  grant  agreement  to  change 


fViA   <amv^a«i 


itUAvto.*,^      . 


the  Secretary  allow  project  costs  in  excess 
of  the  definite  amount  stated  in  the  grant 
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u  ue  «pp>tc«hl«  to  all  such 
■Ir  ouTlaniAleii  make  dndlar  uae  of  luch 
atavoit  and  vlikii  uUUm  aliiillar  fadUUea, 
,  to  rwaonaMe  ciaMifleatkMia  aueh  as 
ncntwianta.  and  oomblzied  paa- 
'  and  eaiso  fUffata  or  all  eario  fllsbts. 
Icatisn  or  atatua  aa  tenant 
not  be  unreaaonably  withheld  by  any 
ainwt  pto¥lded  an  air  carrier  aaaumes  obU- 
■attOBB  lOliatanUallj  ■*■"""  to  thoae  al- 
nady  *— p«— ^  on  tenant  air  carrlera,  and 
(B)  each  Ozed-baaed  operator  at  any  airport 
ihall  be  aatjeet  to  the  aame  ratea.  rentals, 
and  ottiar  dianea  aa  are  uniformly  applica- 
ble to  all  other  tlzed-baaed  operaton 
iiiailm  the  aame  or  aimilar  uaea  of  such  air- 
port atilWi«  the  aame  or  aimilar  fadllUes, 
and  <C)  eadi  air  canter  uainc  such  airport 
aban  hme  the  right  to  aerriee  itaelf  or  to 
uae  any  flied  baaed  operator  that  ia  author- 
taad  by  the  airport  or  permitted  by  the  air- 
port to  aene  any  air  carrier  at  such  airport: 
<S)  there  win  be  no  exduatre  richt  for  the 
uae  of  the  aliport  by  any  peraon  providlns, 
or  twtJWMiiin  to  provide,  aeronautical  serrtoe 
to  the  pubUe.  For  purpoaea  of  this  para- 
graph, the  provldlnc  of  serrloeB  at  an  air- 
port by  a  afeii^  fix-baaed  operator  shall  not 
be  oonatrued  aa  an  exclusive  tight  if  it 
would  be  unreaaooahly  costly,  burdensome, 
or  trnpraetleal  for  more  than  one  fixed- 
baaed  operator  to  provide  such  services 
woiiM  require  the  reduction  of  space  leased 
punuaat  to  an  fTlitIng  agreement  between 
audi  ringle  tlxed-boaed  operatonandBuch 
aiiporta; 

(3)  the  aiipOTt  and  all  facilities  thereon  or 
'T^nr'***  therewith  wiU  be  suitably  operat- 
ed and  maintataied.  with  due  regard  to  cli- 
matk  and  flood  conditions,  and  any  propos- 
al to  temporarily  dose  the  airport  for  non- 
aercnauUeal  purpoaes  must  first  be  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretarr. 

(4)  appropriate  action  will  be  taken  to 
aaure  that  the  terminal  airspace  required 
to  protect  instrument  and  visual  procedures 
to  the  airport,  including  established  mini- 
mum flight  altitudes,  will  be  adequately 
deared  and  protected  by  removing,  lower- 
ing, rrtorating.  martting  or  lighting  or  other- 
wiae  mitigating  existing  airport  hasards  and 
by  preventing  the  establishment  or  creation 
of  firtlue  airport  haards; 

(5)  appropriate  action,  including  the  adop- 
ttoo  of  aonlng  laws  has  been  or  will  be 
taken,  to  the  extent  reasonable,  to  restrict 
the  uae  of  land  adjacent  to  or  in  the  Imme- 
diate vlelntty  of  the  airport  to  activities  and 
purpoaes  compatible  with  normal  airport 
opentlaaa.  tnphidlng  landing  and  takeoff  of 
alicratt  and  noiae  Incident  thereto; 

(•)  aU  of  the  fadlltieB  of  the  airport  devel- 
oped with  Federal  financial  assistance  and 
aD  thoae  uaable  toe  landing  and  takeoff  of 
ainnft  will  be  available  to  the  United 
Statea  for  use  by  Qovemment  aircraft  in 
nomnwn  with  other  aircraft  at  all  times 
without  charge,  except,  if  the  use  by  Oov- 
emnent  aircraft  is  substantial,  charge  may 
be  made  for  a  reaaonaMe  share,  proportion- 
al to  such  uae.  of  the  cost  of  operating  and 
maJntatntng  the  facilities  used: 

(7)  the  airport  operator  or  owner  will  fur- 
niah  without  cost  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment for  uae  in  connection  with  any  air 
traffic  control  or  navigation  activities,  or 
whether-reporttaig  and  annmunication  ac- 
ttfttlea  rdated  to  air  traffic  ccmtrol,  any 
areaa  of  land  or  water,  or  estate  therein,  or 
rights  in  buildings  of  the  sponsor  as  the  Sec- 
reUty  conaldera  neoeaaary  or  desirable  for 
conatructton  at  Federal  expense  of  space  or 
DadUtlea  for  audi  purpoaea; 

(S)  aD  project  aeeounta  and  records  will  be 
kept  and  audita  made  in  accordance  with  a 


standard  system  of  accounting  and  auditing 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary.  Annual  special 
airport  financial  and  operations  reports  as 
the  Secretary  may  request  will  be  submitted 
to  the  Secretary.  The  airport  and  all  records 
will  be  available  for  Inspection  by  any  duly 
authorised  agent  of  the  Secretary  upon  rea- 
sonable request: 

(9)  the  airport  operator  or  owner  will 
maiatain  a  fee  and  rental  structure  for  the 
facilities  and  services  being  provided  the  air- 
port users  which  will  make  the  airport  as 
self-austaining  as  possible  under  the  circum- 
stances existing  at  that  particular  airport, 
taking  into  account  such  factors  as  the 
volume  of  traffic  and  economy  of  collection, 
except  that  no  part  of  the  Federal  share  of 
a  pn>]ect  for  which  a  grant  is  made  under 
this  Act  or  under  the  Federal  Airport  Act, 
the  Airport  and  Airway  Development  Act  of 
W19,  or  the  Airport  and  Airway  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1982,  shall  be  included  in  the 
rate  base  in  establishing  fees,  rates,  and 
chaises  for  users  of  that  airport: 

(19)  all  revenues,  including  local  taxes  on 
aviation  fuel,  generated  by  the  airport.  If  it 
Is  a  public  airport,  will  be  expended  for  the 
capital  or  operating  costs  of  the  airport,  the 
local  airport  system,  or  other  local  facilities 
whioh  are  owned  or  operated  by  the  owner 
or  operator  of  the  airport  and  directly  relat- 
ed to  the  actual  air  transportation  of  pas- 
senoers  or  property:  Provided,  however,  that 
if  covenants  or  assurances  in  debt  obliga- 
tlont  Issued  prior  to  September  3.  1982,  by 
the  owner  or  operator  of  the  airport,  or  pro- 
visions enacted  prior  to  September  3,  1982. 
by  the  owner  or  operator  of  the  airport  in 
the  governing  statutes  controlling  the 
owner  or  operator's  financing,  provide  for 
the  use  of  the  revenues  from  any  of  the  air- 
port owner  or  operator's  facilities,  including 
the  airport,  to  support  not  only  the  airport 
but  also  the  airport  owner  or  operator's  gen- 
eral debt  obligations  or  other  facilities,  then 
this  limitation  on  the  use  of  all  other  reve- 
nues generated  by  the  airport  shall  not 
appty.  Additionally,  nothing  In  this  para- 
graph shall  preclude  the  use  of  State  taxes 
on  aviation  fuel  to  support  a  State  aviation 
program  or  preclude  use  of  airport  revenue 
on  or  off  the  airport  for  noise  mitigation 
purposes; 

(11)  the  airport  operator  or  owner  that  re- 
ceives a  grant  for  the  purchase  of  land  for 
noiae  compatibility  purposes,  which  the  Sec- 
retary has  determined  should  be  condi- 
tioned on  the  disposal  of  the  acquired  land 
at  fair  market  value  at  the  earliest  practica- 
ble time,  will  make  Its  best  efforts  to  so  dis- 
pose of  such  land.  Such  disposition  shall  be 
subject  to  the  retention  or  reservation  of 
any  interest  or  right  therein  necessary  to 
ensure  that  such  land  is  used  only  for  pur- 
poses which  axe  compatible  with  the  noise 
levds  associated  with  the  operation  of  the 
airport.  The  proceeds  of  such  disposition 
Shan,  at  the  Secretary's  direction,  be:  (A)  re- 
funded to  the  United  States,  on  a  basis  pro- 
portionate to  the  United  States'  share  of 
the  cost  of  acquisition  of  such  land,  for  use 
under  this  act  in  accordance  with  funds 
avaflable  under  section  105;  or  (B)  reinvest- 
ed in  an  approved  noise  compatibility 
project  as  prescribed  by  the  Secretary; 

(IS)  thoae  airport  operators  or  owners 
that  receive  a  grant  under  this  Act  or  any 
previous  Act  for  the  purchase  of  land  for 
airport  purposes  other  than  noise  compat- 
ibility purposes,  shall,  when  the  land  is  no 
longer  needed  for  airport  purposes,  dispose 
of  such  land  at  fair  market  value.  Such  dis- 
position shall  be  subject  to  the  retention  or 
reservation  of  any  Interest  or  right  therein 


necessary  to  ensure  that  such  land  is  used 
only  for  purposes  which  are  compatible 
with  noise  levels  associated  with  the  oper- 
ation of  Oie  airport.  The  proceeds  of  such 
dispoeitioa  shall  be  tendered  to  the  United 
Statea  on  a  basis  proportionate  to  the 
United  Stjates  share  of  the  cost  of  acquisi- 
tion of  such  land  for  use  in  accordance  with 
section  107(aK4)  of  this  Act  for  land  at  large 
commercial  service  airports  or  reliever  air- 
ports; or  for  land  at  other  airports,  in  ac- 
cordance with  section  107(aK2)  of  this  Act 
to  be  used  in  the  State  in  which  the  land 
dispoeitioB  occurred.  The  amount  of  any 
funds  refunded  to  the  United  States  under 
this  section  shall  be  in  addition  to  the 
amounts  made  available  to  the  Secretary 
under  section  105  of  this  Act  and  shall  not 
lie  subject  to  the  apportionment  provisions 
of  section  107(a)  (1)  and  (2); 

(13)  in  making  a  decision  to  undertake  any 
airport  d«fvelopment  project  under  this  Act. 
each  sponsor  of  an  airport  shall  undertake 
reasonable  consultations  with  affected  par- 
ties using  the  airport  at  which  such  project 
is  proposed;  and 

(14)  the  airport  operator  or  owner  will 
keep  up  to  date  at  all  times  an  airport 
layout  plan  of  the  airport  in  a  form  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary.  Such  airport 
layout  plan  and  each  amendment,  revision, 
or  modification  thereof,  shall  be  subject  to 
the  approval  of  the  Secretary  which  approv- 
al shall  b«  in  a  manner  specified  by  the  Sec- 
retary. The  airport  owner  or  operator  will 
not  make  or  permit  any  changes  or  alter- 
ations In  the  airport  or  in  any  of  Its  facili- 
ties other  than  in  conformity  with  the  air- 
port layout  plan  as  so  approved  by  the  Sec- 
retary if  luch  clianges  or  alterations  might. 
In  the  opinion  of  the  Secretary,  adversely 
affect  the  safety,  utility  or  efficiency  of  the 
airport.  In  addition  to  other  remedies  under 
this  Act,  if  the  sponsor  makes  or  permits 
any  unapproved  change  or  alteration  in  the 
airport  or  Its  facilities  that.  In  the  judgment 
of  the  Secretary,  adversely  affects  the 
safety,  utility,  or  efficiency  of  any  F'ederally 
owned,  leased,  or  funded  property  of  any 
kind  on  or  off  the  airport,  the  sponsor  shall, 
if  requested  by  the  Secretary,  either  elimi- 
nate such  adverse  effect  In  a  manner  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary  or  bear  all  costs  of 
relocatinf  such  Federally  owned,  leased,  or 
funded  property  (or  replacement  thereof)  to 
a  site  acceptable  to  the  Secretary,  and  all 
costs  of  restoring  such  Federally  owned, 
leased,  or  funded  property  (or  replace  there- 
of) to  the  level  of  safety,  utility,  efficiency, 
and  costs  of  operation  existing  prior  to  the 
unapproved  change  in  the  airport  or  its  fa- 
cilities. 

(b)  Compliance.— To  insure  compliance 
with  thia  section,  the  Secretary  shall  pre- 
scribe such  project  sponsorship  require- 
ments, consistent  with  the  terms  of  this  Act, 
as  the  Secretary  considers  necessary. 
Among  other  steps  to  Insure  such  compli- 
ance, the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  enter 
into  contracts  with  public  agencies  on 
behalf  of  the  United  States.  Whenever  the 
Secretary  obtains  from  a  sponsor  any  area 
of  land  or  water,  or  estate  therein,  or  rights 
in  buildings  of  the  sponsor  and  constructs 
space  or  facilities  thereon  at  Federal  ex- 
pense, the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  relieve 
the  sponsor  from  any  contractual  obligation 
entered  into  under  this  Act,  the  Airport  and 
Airway  Improvement  Act  of  1982,  the  Air- 
port and  Airway  Development  Act  of  1970, 
or  the  Inderal  Airport  Act  to  provide  free 
space  in  airport  tMiildings  to  the  Federal 
Government  to  the  extent  the  Secretary 
finds  that  space  no  longer  required  for  the 


purposes  set  forth  in  paragraph  (7)  of  sub- 
aectlon  (a)  of  ttiis  section. 

8EC  lir  GRANT  AGREEMENTS. 

(a)  OiTXR  Aim  AccKPTANCK.— Upon  approv- 
ing a  project  grant  application,  the  Secre- 
tary, on  behalf  of  the  United  States,  shall 
transmit  to  the  sponsor  or  sponsors  of  the 
project  an  offer  to  make  a  grant  for  the 
United  States  share  of  allowable  project 
costs.  An  offer  shall  be  made  upon  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  the  Secretary  con- 
siders necessary  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  this  Act  and  any  requirements  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary  thereunder.  Each  offer 
shall  stipulate  the  obligations  to  be  assumed 
by  the  sponsor  or  sponsors  and  shall  state  a 
definite  amount  as  the  maximum  obligation 
of  the  United  States  payable  from  funds  au- 
thorized by  this  Act.  for  the  current  fiscal 
year  and.  if  applicable,  funds  authorized  for 
the  following  fiscal  year  under  section 
107(a)(1)  where  the  Secretary  approves  a 
project  grant  application  for  a  project  in 
which  the  full  United  States'  share  wlU  not 
be  provided  in  the  first  fiscal  year.  Nothing 
shall  preclude  such  project  from  providing 
only  future  year  funding.  However,  the  obli- 
gation of  funds  for  the  future  fiscal  year 
may  consist  only  of  funds  to  be  apportioned 
to  the  sponsor  pursuant  to  section  107(a)(1) 
of  this  Act  and  the  United  States  share  of 
allowable  project  costs  shall  be  based  on  the 
category  of  the  airport,  as  provided  for  in 
section  110.  for  that  future  fiscal  year.  If 
and  when  an  offer  is  accepted  in  writing  by 
the  sponsor,  the  offer  and  acceptance  shall 
comprise  an  agreement  constituting  an  obli- 
gation of  the  United  States  and  of  the  spon- 
sor. Unless  and  until  an  agreement  has  been 
executed,  the  United  States  may  not  pay. 
nor  be  obligated  to  pay.  any  portion  of  the 
costs  which  have  been  or  may  be  incurred. 

(b)  Airport  Devxlopicent  Already  Accom- 
PLisHKD.— The  Secretary  may  approve  a 
project  grant  application  and  make  a  grant 
to  reimburse  a  sponsor  for  airport  develop- 
ment already  accomplished  by  the  sponsor 
(Including  project  formulation  costs)  at  a 
large  commercial  service  or  reliever  airport. 
If- 

(1)  the  airport  development  for  which  re- 
imbursement is  requested  will  result  in  a  sig- 
nificant enhancement  of  systemwide  capac- 
ity and  meets  the  criteria  of  section  108(c) 
of  this  Act; 

(2)  t)efore  the  development  was  begun,  the 
sponsor  notified  the  Secretary  of  its  intent 
to  carry  out  the  development  and  request 
reimbursement  subsequent  to  accomplish- 
ment of  the  development;  and 

(3)  before  the  development  was  begun,  the 
sponsor  provided  the  Secretary  with  suffi- 
cient information  to  enable  the  Secretary  to 
assure  that  the  development  would  be  car- 
ried out  in  accordance  with  all  applicable 
statutory  and  administrative  requirements 
imposed  on  sponsors  In  connection  with 
projects  funded  under  this  Act.  including, 
but  not  limited  to,  the  National  Environ- 
mental Policy  Act.  42  U.S.C.  4371  et  seq. 

(c)  Maximum  Obligation  op  thk  United 
States.— When  an  offer  is  accepted  In  writ- 
ing by  a  sponsor,  the  amount  stated  in  the 
offer  as  the  maximum  obligation  of  the 
United  States  may  not  be  increased,  except 
that,  in  the  case  of  any  project  (other  than 
a  project  for  airport  planning),  the  maxi- 
mum obligation  of  the  United  States  may  be 
increased  by  not  more  than  IS  percent  sub- 
ject to  all  other  limitations  of  this  Act.  How- 
ever, in  no  case  may  the  amount  authorized 
for  a  State  block  grant  be  increased  in  ac- 
cordance with  this  provision. 


(d)  Grant  Amendment.— ( 1 )  The  Secretary 
may  amend  a  grant  agreement  to  change 
the  workscope  of  a  project  authorized  under 
this  Act  provided  the  amendment  does  not 
result  in  an  Increase  in  the  maximum  obli- 
gation of  the  United  States  greater  than 
that  allowed  in  sutisection  (c)  of  this  sec- 
tion. 

(2)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  in  the  (»se  of  grants  made  under  the 
Airport  and  Airway  Development  Act  of 
1970  the  maximum  obligation  of  the  United 
States  may  be  increased  by  not  more  than 
10  percent,  and  any  such  Increase  may  be 
paid  for  only  from  funds  recovered  by  the 
United  States  from  other  grants  made 
under  that  Act. 

(3)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  in  the  case  of  grants  under  the  Air- 
port and  Airway  Improvement  Act  of  1982. 
the  maximum  obligation  of  the  United 
States  may  t>e  increased  by  not  more  than 
10  percent  In  the  case  of  any  project  for  air- 
port development  (other  than  a  project  for 
land  acquisition)  and  may  be  Increased  by 
an  amount  not  to  exceed  50  percent  of  the 
total  increase  In  allowable  project  costs  at- 
tributable to  acquisition  of  land  or  any  in- 
terest therein.  Any  such  Increase  may  be 
paid  for  only  from  funds  recovered  by  the 
United  States  from  other  grants  made 
under  that  act.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall 
preclude  the  amendment  of  a  grant  made 
under  the  Airport  and  Airway  Improvement 
Act  of  1982  for  airport  development  or  for 
carrying  out  a  noise  compatibility  program 
under  section  104(c)  of  the  Aviation  Safety 
and  Noise  Abatement  Act  of  1979  which 
would  result  in  a  change  in  the  grant  de- 
scription to  Include  new  or  additional  work, 
provided  such  grant  amendment  meets  the 
provisions  of  this  subparagraph. 

SEC.  113.  PROJECT  COSTS. 

(a)  Allowable  Project  Costs.— The 
United  States  may  not  pay  or  be  obligated 
to  pay,  from  amounts  appropriated  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  any  portion 
of  a  project  cost  incurred  in  carrying  out  a 
project  unless  the  Secretary  has  first  deter- 
mined that  the  cost  is  allowable.  A  project 
cost  is  allowable  if — 

(1)  it  was  a  necessary  and  direct  cost  in- 
curred in  accomplishing  an  approved  project 
in  conformity  with  the  terms  and  conditions 
of  the  grant  agreement  entered  into  in  con- 
nection with  the  project,  including  any  costs 
incurred  by  a  recipient  in  connection  with 
any  audit  required  by  the  Secretary: 

(2)  except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (b)  of 
section  112,  it  was  incurred  subsequent  to 
the  execution  of  the  grant  agreement  with 
respect  to  the  project,  and  accomplished 
after  the  execution  of  the  agreement.  How- 
ever, the  allowable  costs  of  a  project  may  in- 
clude any  necessary  costs  of  formulating  the 
project  (including  the  costs  of  field  surveys 
and  the  preparation  of  plans  and  specifica- 
tions, environmental  studies,  the  acquisition 
of  land  or  interests  therein  or  easements 
through  or  other  Interests  in  airspace,  and 
any  necessary  administrative  or  other  inci- 
dental costs  incurred  by  the  sponsor  specifi- 
cally in  connection  with  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  project  which  would  not  have 
been  Incurred  otherwise)  which  were  in- 
curred prior  to  the  execution  of  the  grant 
agreement  and  sulisequent  to  May  13.  1946. 

(3)  in  the  opinion  of  the  Secretary  it  is 
reasonable  in  amount,  and  if  the  Secretary 
determines  that  a  project  cost  is  unreason- 
able in  amount,  the  Secretary  may  allow  as 
an  allowable  project  cost  only  so  much  of 
such  project  as  the  Secretary  determines  to 
be  reasonable,  except  that  in  no  event  may 


the  Secretary  allow  project  costs  in  exoen 
of  the  definite  amount  stated  in  the  grant 
agreement  except  to  the  extent  authorised 
by  section  112(c):  and 

(4)  it  has  not  been  incurred  in  any  project 
for  which  Federal  assistance  has  l>een  grant- 
ed. 

(b)  Terminal  Development.- <  1 )  Notwith- 
standing any  other  provision  of  this  Act, 
upon  certification  by  the  sponsor  of  any 
commercial  service  airport  that  such  airport 
has.  on  the  date  of  submittal  of  the  project 
grant  application,  all  the  safety  equipment 
required  for  certification  of  such  airport 
under  section  612  of  the  Federal  Aviation 
Act  of  1958  and  all  the  sectuity  eqidpment 
required  by  rule  or  regulation,  and  has  pro- 
vided for  access  to  the  passenger  enplaning 
and  deplaning  area  of  such  airport  to  pas- 
sengers enplaning  or  deplaning  from  air- 
craft other  than  air  carrier  aircraft,  the  Sec- 
retary may  approve,  as  allowable  project 
costs  of  a  project  for  airport  development  as 
such  airport,  terminal  development  (includ- 
ing multimodal  terminal  development)  in 
nonrevenue-producing  public-use  areas  if 
such  project  cost  is  directly  related  to  the 
movement  of  passengers  and  baggage  in  air 
commerce  within  the  boundaries  of  the  air- 
port, including,  but  not  limited  to,  vehides 
for  the  movement  of  passengers  between 
terminal  facilities  or  between  terminal  fa- 
cilities and  aircraft. 

(2)  not  more  than  the  greater  of  (A)  00 
percent  or  (B)  $250,000  of  the  sums  appor- 
tioned under  section  107(aKl)  of  this  Act  to 
the  sponsor  of  a  large  commercial  service 
airport  for  any  fiscal  year  may  be  obligated 
for  project  costs  allowable  under  paragraph 
(1)  of  this  subsection.  Not  more  than 
$250,000  may  be  obligated  from  funds  ap- 
portioned to  a  State  in  accordance  with 
paragraph  (aK2)  of  section  107  at  any  small 
commercial  service  airport  in  that  State  for 
project  costs  allowable  under  paragraph  (1) 
of  this  subsection. 

(c)  Costs  Not  Allowed.— Except  as  pro- 
vided in  subsection  (b)  of  this  section,  the 
following  are  not  allowable  project  costs:  (1) 
the  cost  of  construction  of  that  part  of  an 
airiwrt  development  project  intended  for 
use  as  a  public  parking  facility  for  passenger 
automobiles;  or  (2)  the  cost  of  construction, 
alteration,  or  rapair  of  a  hangar  or  of  any 
part  of  an  airport  building  except  such  of 
those  building  or  parts  of  buildings  Intended 
to  house  facilities  or  activities  directly  relat- 
ed to  the  safety  of  persons  at  the  airport; 
and  (3)  the  cost  of  decorative  landscaping  or 
the  provision  or  installation  of  sculpture  or 
artworks. 

SEC  114.  PAYMENTS  UNDER  GRANT  AGRBSMSNTS. 

Payments  under  a  project  grant  agree- 
ment shall  be  made  in  accordance  with 
standard  Federal  payment  procedures  and 
in  a  manner  specified  by  the  Secretary. 

SEC  IIS.  PERFORMANCE  OF  CONSTRUCnON  WORK. 

(a)  Requirements.— The  construction 
work  on  any  project  for  airport  develop- 
ment contained  in  an  approved  project 
grant  application  submitted  in  accordance 
with  this  Act  shall  be  subject  to  inspection 
and  approval  by  the  Secretary  and  shall  be 
in  accordance  with  requirements  spedfled 
by  the  Secretary,  including  but  not  limited 
to.  such  cost  and  progress  reporting  by  the 
sponsor  or  sponsors  of  such  project  as  the 
Secretary  shall  deem  necessary.  No  such  re- 
quirements shall  have  the  effect  of  altering 
any  contract  In  connection  with  any  project 
entered  into  without  actual  notice  of  the  re- 
quirements. 
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(b)  Mnmnm  Run  or  Wmb.— AU  con- 
tneli  In  ezeea  of  $100,000  ttx  work  od 
praiaeU  (or  aliport  developiitent  •pproved 
UBdB'  ttali  Act  wbleh  involve  Utwr  shall 
fflnrtfi«f^  mulitiim  ftahllihtrn  minimum 
nlM  of  VMM.  to  be  predetennined  by  the 
BwmtTT  of  Labor,  in  aocardanoe  with  the 
OovlV'Boean  Act.  as  amended  (40  UJ3.C. 
iraa-VTtBnt).  which  oontracton  shall  pay  to 
akSM  and  unbilled  labor,  and  such  mini- 
mnm  ntes  shall  be  stated  In  the  invitation 
tor  Mte  and  shall  be  included  in  proposals 
or  taMi  for  the  work. 

(e)  Vnujm  PnrBoacB.— AU  contracts 
far  work  under  project  grsnta  for  airport  de- 
iiikiiMiisil  approved  under  this  Act  which 
hwuire  labor  shall  rwit^*"  such  provisions 
aa  are  neeeasaiy  to  inrare  that,  tn  the  em- 
piofaent  of  labor  (except  tn  execuUve.  ad- 
mtaiirtnttve.  and  supervisory  positions). 
prefcicnoe  shall  be  itvcn  to  veterans  of  the 
Vietnam  era  and  disabled  veterans.  Howev- 
er, this  preference  ^uOl  aM>ly  only  where 
thie  indlvkhials  are  available  and  qualified  to 
p«fonn  the  wwk  to  which  the  emloyment 
For  the  purposes  of  this  subsec- 


(1)  a  Vietnam-era  veteran  is  an  Individual 
who  aerred  on  active  duty  as  defined  by  sec- 
tion  101(21)  of  tttle  38  of  the  United  SUtes 
Code  in  the  Aimed  Forces  for  a  period  of 
more  than  ISO  consecutive  days  any  part  of 
wfaldi  occurred  durinc  the  period  beginning 
Aacuat ».  1M4.  and  ending  May  7, 1975.  and 
who  was  aepanted  from  the  Armed  Forces 
under  tacnoralde  ooodltkms:  and 

(S)  a  '**Tr'''*^  veteran  is  an  individual  de- 
scribed in  section  2100(3)  of  UUe  S  of  the 
United  States  Code. 

BBC  lia  CTATS  nOCK  CKANTBl 
(a)  BUOIBIUTT.— 

(1)  A  state  may  apply  to  the  Secretary  to 
receive  a  blodi  grant  for  its  share  of  funds 
apportioned  tnusuant  to  section  107(aK2)  of 
this  Act  The  Secretary  may  authorize  such 
a  bioek  grant  to  such  State,  pursuant  to  a 
written  acreement  consistent  with  the 
tesma  of  this  Act.  upon  flnding  that— 

(A),  the  State  has  an  sgency  or  organiza- 
tion capable  of  effectively  administering  a 
bloGk  grant.  The  Secretary  shall  make  such 
determination  uptm  consideration  of  the  re- 
aouroea  available  to  the  State's  designated 
agency  or  organisation,  in  accordance  with 
such  requirements  as  the  Secretary  may 
preacribe. 

(B)  the  State  has  an  airport  system  plan- 
nlat  iwtweas  eonaiitent  with  such  criteria  as 
the  Secretary  may  require: 

(C)  the  State  uses  a  programming  process 
acceptable  to  the  Secr^ary. 

(D)  the  State  has  agreed  to  comply  with 
any  ailmlnlalfattve  or  procedural  requlre- 
menta  developed  by  the  Secretary  to  carry 
oat  such  a  block  grant  in  conformance  with 
this  Act,  any  set  of  standard  requriements 
tmpoawl  OD  all  bloek  grant  States  that  the 
Secretary  has  determined  are  necessary  to 
protect  the  safety  and  efficiency  of  the  na- 
tional airport  systenu  any  compliance  re- 
quIremcntB  ntcnssry  to  fulfill  the  purposes 
of  ttala  Act.  and  aU  requirements  necessitat- 
ed by  the  Secretary's  responsibilities  and 
nhHgatlnna  under  the  statutes  listed  In  sec- 
tion 100(bXBXD)  of  this  Act.  and 

(X)  the  State  baa  agreed  to  provide  pro- 
gram information  as  required  by  the  Secre- 
tary. 

(S)  The  Secretary  may  revcAe  any  author- 
latlOB  iaued  punoant  to  paragraph  (a)  of 
thb  aecttai  upon  ftadinc  that  the  SUte  has 
not  fulfilled  the  eondttkwia  specified  in  such 
parasraph.  or  in  administering  such  a  block 
gtaiit  haa  not  complied  with  the  require- 


ments of  this  Act  or  any  supplemental  re- 
quirOments  or  conditions  Issued  pursuant 
thereto.  A  determination  to  revoke  such  an 
authorization  provides  the  Secretary  au- 
thority to  terminate  in  whole  or  in  part  any 
outstanding  block  grant  agreement  with 
that  State. 

(3>  With  regard  to  compliance  with  the 
sUtUtes  listed  In  section  109<bH5KD)  of  this 
Act,  a  State  shall  comply  with  the  policies 
of  tlK  National  Environmental  Policy  Act  of 
1969  (42  U.S.C.  4321,  et  seq.)  and  other  Fed- 
eral environmental  laws  and  Executive 
Ordars  (as  specified  in  regulations  issued  by 
the  Secretary).  The  Secretary,  in  lieu  of  the 
envitonmental  protection  procedures  other- 
wise applicable,  may  under  regulations  pro- 
vide for  the  approval  of  projects  by  recipi- 
ents of  assistance  under  this  section  who 
assume  all  of  the  responsibilities  for  envi- 
ronmental review,  decisionmaking,  and 
acti<m  pursuant  to  such  Act,  and  such  other 
provisions  of  law  as  the  regiilations  of  the 
Secretary  specify,  that  would  apply  to  the 
Secretary  if  such  projects  were  undertaken 
as  Federal  projects.  The  Secretary  shall 
Issue  regulations  to  carry  out  this  subsec- 
tion only  after  consultation  with  the  Coun- 
cil on  Environmental  Quality. 

(b)  RaouiKXitxirT  or  Notice.— Each  State 
that  desires  to  apply  for  a  block  grant  in  ac- 
cordance with  this  section  shall  notify  the 
Secretary  In  writing  by  such  time  and  in  a 
form  containing  such  Information  as  the 
Secretary  may  prescribe.  During  the  first 
fiscal  year  authorized  by  this  Act,  States 
may  request  such  a  block  grant  at  any  time 
during  that  fiscal  year  after  having  met  any 
notice  criteria  herein  required.  However,  for 
the  second  fiscal  year,  the  request  to  apply 
for  a  bl(x:k  grant  must  be  made  at  least  60 
days  In  advance  of  that  fiscal  year. 

(c)  Application  for  Pumds.— 

(1)  The  Secretary  may  prescribe  the  form 
of,  and  the  information  to  be  included  in, 
the  block  grant  application. 

(2)  Nothing  in  this  subsection  shall  au- 
thorize the  submission  of  a  block  grant  ap- 
plication by  any  public  agency  if  such  sub- 
mission is  prohibited  by  State  law. 

(d)  Notice  op  Application  by  RELieviat 
AiRVoRTs.- A  designated  reliever  airport 
may  apply  to  both  its  participating  State 
and  to  the  Secretary,  in  accordance  with 
section  109,  for  funds  available  under  this 
Act,  provided  that  such  sponsor  has  notified 
its  iwrticipating  State  of  its  application  to 
the  Secretary  for  funds  in  accordance  with 
section  109  of  this  Act  and  notified  the  Sec- 
retary of  its  application  to  its  participating 
SUte. 

(e)  Use  op  Block  Grant  Funds.- 

(1)  Airport  qualipication.- Block  grant 
funds  may  be  granted  only  to  a  public-use 
airport  which  Is  included  in  the  State's  cur- 
rent airport  system  plan  and  which  is  not  a 
large  commercial  service  airport. 

(2)  Purpose  for  which  punds  are  avail- 
ABLg.— The  purposes  for  which  funds  are 
avaBable  under  this  section  are  governed  by 
section  108  (b)  of  this  Act,  provided, 

(A)  State  may  not  apply  any  funds  appor- 
tioned under  section  107(a)(2)  to  the  admin- 
istrative costs  incurred  by  such  State  in  ful- 
f  ilUlig  the  requirements  of  this  section. 

(B)  A  participating  State  may  apply  over 
the  two  fiscal  years  provided  for  in  this  Act 
$100,000,  or  up  to  2.5  percent  (whichever  is 
greater),  of  the  amounts  provided  for  in  the 
blodt  grant  for  use  In  airport  system  plan- 
ninf. 

(G)  Notwithstanding  section  110  of  this 
Act.  the  United  States  share  of  a  block 
graat  provided  to  a  participating  State  shall 


In  aggregOte  be  90  percent  of  the  costs  of 
the  projects  funded  under  the  block  grant. 

(f)  Block  Okant  Adjusticxmt.— If  a  par- 
ticipating State  enters  into  a  block  grant 
agreement  in  the  first  fiscal  year  authorized 
by  this  A(5t,  after  the  Secretary  has  already 
obligated  a  portion  of  the  funds  provided  in 
accordance  with  section  107(a)(2),  the 
amotmt  of  the  block  grant  available  for  that 
year  shall  be  reduced  by  the  amount  of 
funds  previously  obligated.  Additionally,  if 
for  any  reason  the  Secretary  revokes,  in  ac- 
cordance with  subparagraph  (2)  of  section 
116(a)  of  this  Act.  authorization  for  the 
State  to  administer  the  block  grant,  the  un- 
obligated funds  shall  be  available  to  the 
Secretary  to  administer  otherwise  in  accord- 
ance with  this  Act. 

(g)  Payments  Under  Block  Grants.— Pay- 
ments to  a  participating  State  for  a  bl(x:k 
grant  shall  be  made  for  project  costs  in- 
curred under  the  block  grant  in  a  manner 
specified  by  the  Secretary  and  in  accordance 
with  standard  P'ederal  payment  procedures. 

(h)  Compliance.— The  Secretary  may  re- 
quire periodic  reports  by  participating 
States  and  the  State  shall  provide  access  to 
all  records  and  materials  related  to  such 
block  grants  authorized  under  this  section 
to  allow  the  Secretary  to  monitor  compli- 
ance with  the  requirements  of  block  grants 
issued  pursuant  to  this  section  or  any  re- 
quirements or  guidance  issued  thereto. 
Should  the  Secretary  determine  that  a 
State  is  not  effectively  ensuring  compliance 
by  an  airport  sponsor  with  specified  require- 
ments, imposed  by  the  Secretary  pursuant 
to  this  Act,  all  judicial  and  administrative 
remedies  available  to  the  Secretary  to  use  In 
enforcing  compliance  of  a  grant  agreement 
shall  be  available  to  the  Secretary  in  enforc- 
ing compliance  directly  by  such  airport 
sponsor  in  the  same  manner  as  if  a  grant 
agreement  had  been  entered  into  directly 
between  the  Secretary  and  the  sponsor. 

(1)  Excopt  as  otherwise  specified  by  this 
section,  the  requirements  of  sections  109- 
114  and  aubsections  115  (a)  and  (c)  of  this 
Act  do  not  apply  to  funds  authorized  as  a 
block  grant  under  this  section. 

SEC.  117.  VOLUNTARY  WITHDRAWAL  FROM  ELIGI- 
BILITY 

(a)  Gencral.- Any  airport  sponsor  eligible 
to  receive  funds  under  this  Act  may  volun- 
tarily withdraw  from  such  eligibility  and 
upon  so  doing  may  no  longer  receive  any 
grant  or  block  grant  funding  issued  thereun- 
der. Voluntary  withdrawal  from  eligibility 
under  this  section  does  not  relieve  an  air- 
port sponsor  from  any  obligations  Incurred 
under  prior  grant  agreements. 

(b)  REquiREMENT  OP  NOTICE.— Each  spon- 
sor desiring  to  withdraw  from  eligibility  in 
accordance  with  this  section  shall  notify  the 
Secretary  in  writing  by  such  time  In  a  form 
containing  such  information  as  the  Secre- 
tary may  prescribe.  Once  a  sponsor  has  pro- 
vided written  notice  that  it  is  withdrawing 
from  eligibility,  and  an  effective  date  of  in- 
eligibility is  established,  the  sponsor  shall 
remain  loeligibile  for  the  duration  of  that 
fiscal  year.  During  the  first  fiscal  year  au- 
thorized by  this  Act,  sponsors  may  withdraw 
from  eligibility  at  any  time  during  that 
fiscal  year  after  having  met  any  notice  crite- 
ria herein  required.  However,  for  the  second 
fiscal  year,  notic«  of  withdrawal  must  be  at 
least  60  days  in  advance  of  that  fiscal  year 
and  the  sponsor  wiU  remain  ineligible  for 
the  entire  fiscal  year.  Sponsors  having  with- 
drawn from  eligibility  under  the  Act  must 
notify  the  Secretary  in  writing  in  the 
manner,  form,  and  time  required  by  the  Sec- 
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retary  of  their  intent  to  request  reinstate- 
ment of  their  eligibility  under  this  Act  for 
the  second  fiscal  year. 

(c)  Probation  or  AppoaTioNMENTs.- 
During  the  first  fiscal  year  authorized  by 
this  Act,  airport  sponsors,  who  would  have 
received  apportionment  funds  in  accordance 
with  subparagraph  (1)  of  section  107(a)  and 
who  have  voluntarily  withdrawn  from  eligi- 
bility in  accordance  with  this  section,  shall 
have  any  grants  previously  Issued  under  this 
Act  reduced,  based  on  the  remaining  fiscal 
quarters  available  in  that  year,  by  the  quar- 
terly prorated  amount  of  apportionment 
funds  available  for  that  fiscal  year.  If  such  a 
sponaor  has  not  previously  been  granted  all 
of  the  i4>portionment  funds  it  would  have 
been  entitled  to  based  on  this  quarterly  pro- 
ration, the  prorated  quarterly  amount  of 
such  apportioned  funds  which  would  be 
available  to  that  sponaor  may  be  granted  to 
that  sponsor  in  accordance  with  section  112 
prior  to  the  effective  date  of  the  sponsor's 
ineligibility.  EffectWe  on  the  date  of  ineligi- 
bility, existing  grants  imder  this  Act  shall 
be  amended  to  reflect  the  recalculated  max- 
imum United  States  obligation  as  a  result  of 
such  proration  of  anwrtionments  and  no 
additional  funds  authorized  under  this  Act 
may  be  provided  to  such  a  sponsor  who  has 
voluntarily  withdrawn  from  eligibility. 
During  the  second  fiscal  year  authorized 
tmder  this  Act.  there  will  be  no  proration  of 
apportionments. 

(d)  FuNDNG  Adjustment.— Any  funds 
which  would  have  been  apportioned  to  a 
sponsor  in  accordance  with  supparagraph 
(1)  of  section  107(a)  that  has  withdrawn 
from  eligibility  under  this  Act.  after  apply- 
ing the  provision  authorized  in  subsection 
(c)  of  this  section  (if  applicable),  shall  be  de- 
ducated  from  the  funds  available  under  that 
section,  and  shall  no  longer  be  available  for 
any  purposes  of  this  Act. 

(e)  Passenger  Facility  Charge.— Each  air- 
port sponsor  who  has  provided  notice  of 
withdrawal  from  eligibility  in  accordance 
with  paragraph  (b)  may  Impose  a  passenger 
facility  charge  on  or  after  the  effective  date 
of  Ite  ineUgibility  under  this  Act.  The  pro- 
ceeds from  such  a  passenger  facility  charge 
shall  be  expended  only  on  airport  related 
expenses. 

(f )  Authority.— The  Secretary  is  provided 
the  authority  to  establish  any  requirements 
or  institute  any  procediu-es  necessary  to  im- 
plement the  provisions  of  this  section. 

SEC.  118.  USE  OF  (GOVERNMENT-OWNED  LANDS. 

(a)  Requests  por  Use.— Whenever  the 
Secretary  determines  that  use  of  any  lands 
owned  or  controlled  by  the  United  States  is 
reasonably  necessary  for  establishing  a  new 
public  civil  airport  or  for  carrying  out  a 
project  under  this  Act  at  a  public  airport,  or 
for  the  operation  of  any  public  airport  the 
Secretary  shall  file  with  the  head  of  the  de- 
partment or  agency  having  control  of  the 
lands  a  request  that  the  necessary  property 
Interests  therein  be  conveyed  to  the  public 
agency  sponsoring  the  project  In  question  or 
owning  or  controlling  the  airport.  The  prop- 
erty interest  may  consist  of  the  title  to,  or 
any  other  Interest  in.  land  or  any  easement 
through  or  other  interest  in  airspace. 

(b)  Makinc  op  Conveyances.— Upon  re- 
ceipt of  a  request  from  the  Secretary  under 
this  section,  the  head  of  the  department  or 
agency  having  control  of  the  lands  in  ques- 
tion shall  determine  whether  the  requested 
conveyance  is  inconsistent  with  the  needs  of 
the  d^Murtment  or  agency,  and  shall  notify 
the  Secretary  of  the  determination  within  a 
period  of  four  months  after  receipt  of  the 
Secretary's  request.  If  the  department  or 


agency  head  determines  that  the  requested 
conveyance  is  not  inconsistent  with  the 
needs  of  that  department  or  agency,  the  de- 
partment or  agency  head  is  hereby  author- 
ized and  directed,  with  the  approval  of  the 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States, 
without  any  expense  to  the  United  States, 
to  perform  any  acts  and  to  execute  any  In- 
struments necessary  to  make  the  convey- 
ance requested.  A  conveyance  may  be  made 
only  on  the  condition  that,  at  the  option  of 
the  Secretary,  the  property  interest  con- 
veyed shall  revert  to  the  United  States  in 
the  event  that  the  lands  In  question  are  not 
developed  for  airport  purposes  or  used  in  a 
manner  consistent  with  the  terms  of  the 
conveyance.  If  only  a  part  of  the  property 
interest  conveyed  is  not  developed  for  air- 
port purposes,  or  not  used  in  a  manner  con- 
sistent with  the  terms  of  the  conveyance, 
only  that  particular  part  shall,  at  the  option 
of  the  Secretary,  revert  to  the  United 
SUtes. 

(c)  EIXEMPTION  OP  Certain  Lands.— Unless 
otherwise  specifically  provided  by  law.  the 
provisions  of  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  this 
section  shall  not  apply  with  respect  to  lands 
owned  or  controlled  by  the  United  SUtes 
within  any  national  park,  national  monu- 
ment, national  recreation  area,  or  similar 
area  under  the  administration  of  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service:  within  any  unit  of  the 
National  Wildlife  Refuge  System  or  similar 
area  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
SUtes  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service:  or  within 
any  national  forest  or  Indian  reservation. 

SEC.  in.  FALSE  STATEMENTS. 

Any  officer,  agent,  or  employee  of  the 
United  SUtes.  or  any  officer,  agent,  or  em- 
ployee of  any  public  agency,  or  any  person, 
association,  firm,  or  corporation  who,  with 
intent  to  defraud  the  United  SUtes— 

(1)  knowingly  makes  any  false  sUtement, 
false  represenUtion,  or  false  report  as  to 
the  character,  quality,  quantity,  or  cost  of 
the  material  used  or  to  be  used,  or  the  quan- 
tity or  quality  of  the  work  performed  or  to 
be  performed,  or  the  costs  thereof,  in  con- 
nection with  the  submission  of  plans,  maps, 
specifications,  contracts,  or  estimates  of 
project  costs  for  any  project  submitted  to 
the  Secretary  for  approval  under  this  Act; 

(2)  knowingly  makes  any  false  sUtement. 
false  represenUtion,  or  false  report  or  claim 
for  work  or  materials  for  any  project  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary  under  this  Act:  or 

(3)  knowingly  makes  any  false  sUtement 
or  false  represenUtion  in  any  report  or  cer- 
tification required  to  be  made  under  this 
Act: 

shall  upon  conviction  thereof,  be  punished 
by  imprisonment  for  not  to  exceed  5  years 
or  by  a  fine  of  not  to  exceed  $10,000,  or  by 
both. 

SEC  110.  GENERAL  POWERS. 

The  Secretary  Is  empowered  to  perform 
such  acU.  to  conduct  such  investigations 
and  public  hearings,  to  issue  and  amend 
such  orders,  and  to  make  and  amend  such 
regulations  and  procedures,  pursuant  to  and 
consistent  with  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  as 
the  Secretary  considers  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of,  and  to  exercise  and 
perform  the  Secretary's  powers  and  duties, 
under  this  Act. 

SEC  IZI.  aVIL  RIGHTS. 

The  Secretary  shaU  take  affirmative 
action  to  assure  that  no  person  shall,  on  the 
grounds  of  race,  creed,  color,  national 
origin,  or  sex,  be  excluded  from  iMutidpaing 
tn  any  activity  conducted  with  funds  re- 
ceived from  any  grant  made  under  this  Act. 
The  Secretary  shall  promulgate  such  rules 


as  the  Secretary  deems  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  section  and  may  en- 
force this  section,  and  any  rules  promulgat- 
ed under  this  section,  through  agency  and 
department  provisions  and  rules  which  shall 
be  similar  to  those  established  and  in  effect 
under  title  VI  of  the  ClvU  Rights  Act  of 
1964.  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall  be 
considered  to  be  in  addition  to  and  not  tn 
lieu  of  the  provisions  of  title  VI  of  the  Civfl 
Rights  Act  of  1964. 

SEC.  la.  REPEALS:  EFFECTIVE  DATK  SAVING  PBO- 
VISIONS:  AND  SKPARABILTrY. 

(a)  Repeal.— Sections  501-522:  527  and  528 
of  the  Airport  and  Airway  Improvement  Act 
of  1982  and  Section  31  of  Uie  Airport  and 
Airway  Development  Act  of  1970  (49  U.S.C. 
1731)  are  repealed  on  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act. 

(b)  EppacnvE  Date.— This  Act  and  the 
amendments  made  by  this  Act  shall  take 
effect  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(c)  Saving  Provisions.— <1)  All  orders,  de- 
terminations, rules,  regulations,  permits. 
contracU,  certificates,  licenses,  grants, 
rights,  and  privileges  which  have  been 
issued,  made,  granted,  or  allowed  to  become 
effective  by  the  President,  the  Secretary,  or 
any  court  of  competent  Jurisdiction  or  any 
provision  of  the  Airport  and  Airway  Im- 
provement Act  of  1982.  the  Airport  and 
Airway  Development  Act  of  1970  or  the  Fed- 
eral Airport  Act  which  are  in  effect  at  the 
time  this  Act  takes  effect,  are  continued  in 
effect  according  to  their  terms  until  mtxil- 
f  led,  terminated,  superseded,  set  aside,  or  re- 
pealed by  the  Secretary  or  by  any  court  of 
competent  jurisdiction,  or  by  operation  of 
law. 

(2)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  Act.  amounts  apportioned  before  Oc- 
tober 1,  1987,  pursuant  to  section  507(aKl) 
of  the  Airport  and  Airway  Improvement  Act 
of  1982,  which  have  not  been  obligated  by 
grant  agreement  before  that  date,  shaU 
remain  available  for  obligation,  for  the  du- 
ration of  time  specified  In  section  S08(a)  of 
that  Act,  In  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  that  Act. 

(d)  Separability.— If  any  provision  of  this 
Act  or  the  application  thereof  to  any  person 
or  circumstance  is  held  Invalid,  the  remain- 
der of  the  Act  and  the  application  of  the 
provision  to  other  persons  or  circumstances 
is  not  affected  thereby. 

SEC.  IM.  CONTRACTING  AUTHORITY. 

In  the  powers  granted  under  section  120 
of  this  Act,  the  Secretary,  in  entering  into  a 
contract  or  other  agreement  with  any  SUte 
or  political  subdivision  thereof  for  the  pur- 
pose of  permitting  such  SUte  or  subdivision 
to  operate  any  airport  facility  within  such 
SUte  or  subdivision  shall  insure  that  such 
contract  or  agreement  contain,  among 
others,  a  provision  relieving  the  United 
SUtes  of  any  and  all  liabUity  for  the  pay- 
ment of  any  claim  or  other  obligation  aris- 
ing out  of  or  in  connection  with  acU  or 
omissions  of  employees  of  such  SUte,  or  po- 
litical subdivision  In  the  operation  of  any 
such  airport  facility. 

SEC  lil.  EXPLOSIVE  DETECTION  K-1  TEAMS. 

The  Secretary  may  provide  for  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  Explosive  Detection  K-9 
Team  Training  Program  for  the  puipoaes  of 
detecting  explosives  at  airports  and  aboard 
aircraft. 

SEC.    Its.    AMENDMENTS  TO   INTERNAL   REVKNVC 
CODE. 

(a)  Section  4041(cK5)  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1986  is  amended  by  substitut- 
ing the  phrase  "E>ecember  31,  1989"  for  the 
phrase  "December  31, 1987". 
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(b)  Sactton  4181(0  of  the  Internal  Beve- 
nue  OodB  of  ItM  li  amended  by  BUbBtituting 
tiw  ptanw  "AJteport  and  Airway  Enhance- 
ment Act  of  IMT"  for  the  phraae  "Airport 
and  Airway  Devetopment  Act  of  1970"  and 
for  the  phiaae  "Aliport  and  Airway  System 
TiiiliiiiiiiMiil  Act  of  IMS". 

(e)  Sacttai  4161(f)  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
one  Code  of  19M  ia  amended  by  subatltuUnK 
the  phiaae  "January  1, 1990"  for  the  phraae 
"January  1. 19M". 

(d)  Section  4171(d)  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  li6S  k  amended  by  substituting 
the  phraae  "January  1. 1990"  for  the  phrase 
"January  1. 1988". 

(e)  Seetkm  9Ml(b)  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1986  la  amended  by  substituting 
tlie  phraae  "January  1. 1990"  for  the  phrase 
"January  1. 1988"  each  place  it  appears. 

(f)  Section  9S01(dXl)  Is  amended  by  sub- 
■tttutinc  the  phraae  "October  1.  1989"  for 
the  iduaae  "Oetober  1, 1987". 

(K)  Section  9601(d)(lKA)  is  amended  by 
addinc  the  phraae  "or  the  provisions  of  the 
Alipoit  and  Airway  Enhancement  Act  of 
1987"  immediately  after  the  phrase  "(as 
audi  Acta  were  in  effect  on  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  the  Surface  Transportation 
Amlrtanre  Act  of  1982)". 


IH.  AVUTION  SATRTY   AND  NOISE   ABATE- 
MKNT  ACT  AIIKNDHBNT8. 

(a)  Section  101(1)  of  the  Aviation  Safety 
ami  Noise  Abatement  Act  of  1979,  49  U.S.C. 
App.  1101,  ia  amended  by  substituting  the 
phraae  "Section  103(aX19)  of  the  Airport 
and  Airway  Enhancement  Act  of  1987"  for 
the  phrase  "SecUon  503(17)  of  the  Airport 
and  Airway  Improvement  Act  of  1982". 

(b)  SecUon  lOKbXl)  of  the  AvUtlon 
Safety  and  Noiae  Abatement  Act  of  1979  is 
amended  by  subatituting  the  piirase  "Sec- 
tion 105  of  the  Airport  and  Airway  En- 
hancement  Act  of  1987"  for  the  phrase 
"SectioD  505  of  the  Airport  and  Airway  Im- 
provement Act  of  1982". 

(c)  Section  lOKbXl)  of  the  Aviation 
Safety  and  Noiae  Abatement  Act  of  1979  is 
further  amended  by  substituting  the  phrase 
"aa  provided  for  in  accordance  with  Section 
110  of  the  Airport  and  Airway  Enluuice- 
ment  Act  of  1987"  f<»-  the  phraae  "tliat  per- 
cent for  which  a  project  for  airport  develop- 
ment at  that  airport  would  be  eligible  under 
section  510  of  the  Airport  and  Airway  Im- 
provement Act  of  1982". 

(d)  Section  104(cXl)  of  the  Aviation 
Safety  and  Noiae  Abatement  Act  of  1979  Is 
amended  by  substituting  the  phrase  "Sec- 
tion 105  of  the  Airport  and  Airway  En- 
hancement Act  of  198r'  for  the  phrase 
"Bectloo  505  of  the  Airport  and  Airway  Im- 
provement Act  of  1982". 

(e)  Section  104(cXl)  of  the  AvUUon 
Safety  and  Noiae  Abatement  Act  of  1979  to 
further  amended  by  substituting  the  phrase 
"as  iMovided  for  in  aooordance  with  secUon 
110  of  the  Airport  and  Airway  Enhance- 
ment Act  of  19ir'  for  the  phraae  "80  per- 
cent of  the  coat  of  the  project". 

(f)  Sectian  104(cXl)  of  the  AviaUon 
Safety  and  Noiae  Abatement  Act  of  1979  is 
further  ammrtfd  by  striking  the  last  sen- 
tence and  subatttutlng  In  lieu  thereof  the 
foUowtag  aantencr  "All  of  the  provlaions  of 
the  Airport  and  Airway  Enhancement  Act 
of  1987  aptdlcable  to  granta  under  section 
106  of  that  Act  ahall  be  applicable  to  any 
giant  made  under  this  Act.  unleaa  the  Secre- 
taiy  detenninea  tlutt  any  pioviaion  of  such 
Act  of  1987  ia  tneonaigtent  with,  or  unneces- 
Miy  to  cany  out.  the  purposes  of  this  Act". 


SEC  in.  AMENDMENT  TO  THE  FEDERAL  AVUTION 
ACT. 

(ft)  SecUon  1113  of  the  Federal  Aviation 
Act  of  1958.  as  amended.  49  n.S.C.  1513.  is 
amended  by  adding  the  following  new  sub- 
secUon: 

"(e)  The  provisions  of  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section  shall  not  apply  to  the  imposl- 
Uoa  of  a  passenger  facility  charge  (passen- 
ger tax.  fee.  head  tax  or  other  charge)  by  an 
airport  ineligible  to  receive  Federal  funds  as 
a  result  of  voluntarily  withdrawing  from  eli- 
gibility pursuant  to  SecUon  117  of  the  Air- 
port and  Airway  Enhancement  Act  of  1987." 

SEC  in.  USE  OF  FEES  OR  CHARGES  FOR  AVUTION 
SERVICES. 

SecUon  334  of  UUe  49  of  the  United  States 
Code  is  hereby  repealed. 


By  Mr.  JOHNSTON: 
3.  587.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Historic    Preservation    Act,    and    for 
Other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

NATIOIf  AL  HISTORIC  PRSSERV AXIOM  ACT 
AMERDMEirr 

•  Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  introducing  legislation  today  to 
extend  the  authorization  for  the  His- 
toric Preservation  Fund  for  3  addition- 
al fiscal  years.  Without  this  extension, 
the  funding  authorization  for  the  His- 
toric Preservation  State  Grant  Pro- 
gram will  expire  at  the  end  of  fiscal 
year  1987.  While  there  are  sufficient 
authorized  but  unappropriated 
moneys  available  to  Iceep  the  program 
funded  at  the  current  level  for  several 
years,  I  think  it  is  important  that  the 
authorization  for  this  important  pro- 
gram not  be  allowed  to  lapse.  This 
measure  will  give  the  Congress  the  op- 
portunity to  go  on  record  in  support  of 
this  Nation's  irreplaceable  historic  and 
architectural  heritage. 

Mr.  President,  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources  recent- 
ly conducted  a  hearing  on  the  fiscal 
year  1987  budget  proposal  of  the  E>e- 
paitment  of  the  Interior.  At  that  hear- 
ing, Secretary  Hodel  indicated  that  be- 
cause of  the  administration  endorsed 
certain  preservation-related  changes 
in  Che  Tax  Code  several  years  ago,  the 
Reagan  administration  "does  not  have 
to  take  a  back  seat  to  anybody  on  the 
historic  preservation."  While  I  certain- 
ly agree  that  the  tax  credits  allowed 
for  certain  historic  properties  are  im- 
portant, that  is  only  part  of  the  story. 

VoT  example,  these  provisions  that 
Secretary  Hodel  referred  to  apply  only 
to  eommercial  properties.  While  such 
structures  are  as  important  to  our  her- 
itage as  any  other  historic  property 
type,  they  represent  only  a  small  frac- 
tion—15  percent— of  the  properties 
listed  on  the  National  Register  of  His- 
toric Places.  The  intent  of  the  Nation- 
al Historic  Preservation  Act  was  and  is 
to  Identify  and  assist  in  the  preserva- 
tion of  all  types  of  historic  properties, 
so  that  the  fruits  of  our  efforts  will  be 
broadly  representative  of  our  history. 

Se(»n(l,  by  consistently  proposing 
zero  funding  for  State  historic  preser- 
vation programs,  the  administration  is 


eliminating  the  State  staff  who  do 
most  oi  the  work  for  the  Federal  tax 
incentives  program.  The  proposition 
that  an  important  national  program, 
reqtiiriqg  adherence  to  Federal  regula- 
tions and  rehabilitation  standards,  and 
involvinc  both  Interior  and  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Service,  should  be  run  by 
the  StAtes  on  a  volunteer  basis  is 
simply  not  credible.  Without  the 
active  participation  of  the  States,  and 
without  the  ability  to  implement  con- 
sistent national  program  standards, 
the  program  will  break  down,  and  im- 
portant opportunities  will  be  lost. 

mt.  President,  the  programs  made 
possible  by  the  Historic  Preservation 
Fund  have  been  extremely  successful 
and  cost-effective.  The  assistance  pro- 
vided to  State  historic  preservation 
programs,  certified  local  governments 
and  the  national  trust  is  leveraged 
many  tbnes  over  to  carry  out  the  ac- 
tivities called  for  under  the  National 
Historic  Preservation  Act.  Let  me 
share  some  examples  from  my  own 
State  of  Louisiana.  In  New  Orleans, 
there  are  several  walled  cemeteries 
with  all  the  burial  vaults  above  ground 
or  in  the  8-foot-thick-walls.  This  type 
of  cemetery,  and  the  elaborate  monu- 
ments crowded  within  the  walls,  are 
unique  In  the  Nation.  One  such  ceme- 
tery. Saint  Louis  Cemetery  No.  2,  was 
slated  for  demolition  be(»iuse  its  walls 
were  crumbling.  A  small  grant  from 
the  Historic  Preservation  Fund  for  the 
stabilization  and  repair  of  the  wall 
vaults  encouraged  the  Archdiocese  to 
spend  ip  times  the  grant  amount  for 
additional  restoration. 

In  Ascension  Parish,  the  Greek  Re- 
vival Afiiland-Belle  Helene  Plantation 
House,  one  of  the  largest  and  best 
plantation  houses  on  the  Mississippi 
River,  was  in  a  state  of  ruin.  In  par- 
ticular, the  roof  had  deteriorated  let- 
ting water  in  to  heavily  damage  the  in- 
terior of  the  structure.  A  Historic 
Preservation  Fund  grant  to  the  owners 
to  repair  the  roof  saved  the  house 
from  further  damage,  and  the  owners 
were  then  able  to  secure  major  funds 
for  a  complete  restoration.  The  house 
is  now  open  to  the  public  and  a  major 
tourist  attraction  in  south  Louisiana. 

There  are  coimtless  other  examples 
all  over  the  Nation,  Mr.  President,  of 
the  treaiendous  su(xess  of  this  pro- 
gram. Reauthorization  of  the  Historic 
Pre8ervati(»  Fund  wHl  be  an  impor- 
tant step  in  ensuring  that  these  suc- 
cesses Continue.  I  look  forward  to 
working  with  my  colleagues  on  this 
important  legislation. 

I  ask  that  unanimous  consent  that 
the  biU  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RacoBO.  as  follows: 

S.587 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hotue  of 
Rettretentative*    of  the    United   State*    of 
America  in  Congrea*  assembled.  That 
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SecUon  108  of  the  NaUonal  Historic  Pres- 
ervaUon  Act  of  1966,  as  amended  (18  U.S.C. 
470h).  is  further  amended  by  striking  the 
phrase  "fiscal  years  1982  through  1987." 
and  inserting  the  following:  "fiscal  years 
1982  through  1990.".* 


By  Mr.  HATCH: 
S.  588.  A  bUl  to  designate  September 
17  of  each  year  as  "Constitution  Day," 
and  to  establish  such  day  as  a  legal 
public  holiday  with  certain  limitations; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


coitSTrrnnoH  day 
•  Mr.  Hatc».  Mr.  President,  during 
the  past  de(»de  our  Nation  has  been 
involved  in  various  national  celebra- 
tions. Ten  years  ago  we  celebrated  the 
bicentennial  of  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence. Last  year  we  celebrated 
the  renovation  of  the  Statue  of  Liber- 
ty. 

On  September  17,  1987,  the  United 
States  will  celebrate  the  200th  anni- 
versary of  the  signing  of  the  document 
which  has  done  to  preserve  our  free- 
doms than  any  other  product  of  the 
people  of  this  Nation— the  United 
States  Constitution— Constitution. 

This  bicentennial  celebration  pro- 
vides a  rare  opportunity  for  the  Amer- 
ican people  to  reflect  upon  the  princi- 
ples of  this  document  which  have 
nobly  governed  the  Nation  and  which 
serve  as  a  bea(x>n  for  free  people 
throughout  the  world. 

The  Constitution  is  a  marvelous 
work.  On  the  occasion  of  the  Constitu- 
tion's centeimial  celebration,  former 
Prime  Minister  William  Gladstone  of 
England  remarked: 

I  have  always  regarded  that  Constitution 
as  the  most  remarluible  work  luiown  to  men 
in  modem  times  to  have  been  produced  by 
the  human  Intellect. 

Our  Constitution  is  truly  remarkable 
in  that  it  has  sustained  our  system  of 
ordered  liberty  for  200  years.  It  has 
lived  through  war,  deprivation,  and 
difficulty.  At  a  worldwide  gathering  of 
modem  (institution  writers  in  1983  it 
was  disclosed  that  all  but  7  of  the 
world's  165  nations  have  constitutions. 
Yet  only  3  of  those  158— France,  Nige- 
ria, and  the  United  States— had  a  con- 
stitution predating  1970.  Since  then 
Nigeria's,  too,  has  been  subverted.  By 
any  standard  among  the  nations  our 
Constitution  is  long  lived. 

This  does  not  mean,  however,  that  it 
changes  like  a  chameleon  with  every 
passing  cloud.  Our  Constitution  is  du- 
rable not  be(»use  it  evolves  but  be- 
cause it  contains  enduring  principles 
and  creates  institutions  in  accord  with 
the  realities  of  human  nature.  These 
institutions,  particularly  Congress,  can 
meet  changing  circumstances  by  ad- 
justing our  laws,  but  the  foundation— 
the  Constitution— does  not  wander. 

The  genius  of  the  Constitution  lies 
in  the  way  it  disperses  authority 
amongst  various  entities  of  govern- 
ment to  prevent  any  single  body  from 
acquiring  sufficient  power  to  subvert 
Individual  liberties.  Thus,  the  powers 


of  government  were  dispersed  horizon- 
tally amongst  the  three  branches  of 
the  National  Government  and  vertical- 
ly between  the  National  and  State 
Government.  The  Father  of  the  Con- 
stitution. James  Madison,  elaborated 
on  the  separate  spheres  of  sovereignty 
between  State  and  National  Govern- 
ments in  the  Federalist: 

The  powers  delegated  by  the  proposed 
ConsUtuUon  to  the  Federal  Government  are 
few  and  defined.  Those  which  are  to  remain 
in  the  State  governments  are  numerous  and 
indefinite.  The  powers  reserved  to  the  sever- 
al States  will  extend  to  all  the  objects, 
which,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  affairs,  con- 
cern the  lives,  liberties,  and  properties  of 
the  people. 

These  are  but  a  few  examples  of  the 
properties  (hat  make  this  a  magnifi- 
cent d(xniment. 

As  we  approach  the  200th  aruiiversa- 
ry  of  our  charter  of  liberty.  It  is  appro- 
priate to  ask:  "How  familiar  are  Amer- 
icans with  the  formation  and  princi- 
ples of  the  Constitution?" 

Richard  B.  Morris,  professor  of  his- 
tory emeritus  at  Columbia  University 
answered  this  question  when  he  ap- 
peared before  the  Senate  Sub(x>mmit- 
tee  on  the  Constitution  during  the 
97th  Congress. 

Granted  the  Constitution's  central  place 
in  American  political  life,  it  is  hardly  disput- 
able that  the  public's  understanding  of  the 
Constitution  is  at  a  low  ebb.  and  that  young 
people  completing  high  school  take  with 
them  an  abysmal  sum  of  ignorance  about 
the  constitutional  system  of  this  Nation. 
•  *  *  We  are  not  *  *  *  effectively  teaching 
the  Constitution  In  our  schools. 

The  bicentennial  celebration  offers 
the  Nation  an  opportunity  to  reflect 
on  this  unlamillarity  and  correct  this 
educational  dilemma.  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son once  wrote  that: 

If  a  nation  expects  to  be  ignorant  and 
free,  in  a  state  of  civilization,  it  expects 
what  never  was  and  never  will  be. 

As  the  date  of  celebration  draws 
near,  the  principles  of  the  Constitu- 
tion are  l>ecoming  the  topic  of  serious 
discussion  and  debate.  This  lively  con- 
stitutional debate  has  a  very  good  side 
effect.  It  stimulates  Interest  in  reex- 
amining our  foimding  principles.  In 
the  long  run,  the  vision  of  the  framers 
is  only  as  strong  as  the  people  who 
carry  the  torch  today.  This  debate 
gives  us  a  chance  to  reevaluate  and  re- 
inforce our  commitment  to  the  Consti- 
tution. 

Just  as  a  great  debate  gave  birth  to 
the  Constitution,  a  great  debate  today 
can  reinforce  our  freedoms. 

The  protection  of  oiu-  cherished  con- 
stitutional rights  depends  on  our  will 
to  fulfill  our  constitutional  responsl- 
blltles.  Three  responsibilities  come  to 
mind: 

First,  all  Americans  need  to  leam 
the  contents  of  the  Constitution.  It  is 
a  tragedy  how  little  Americans  know 
about  the  source  of  their  freedoms. 
The  Constitution  is  only  a  few  him- 
dred  words  long,  about  2.800  to  give  a 


general  estimate.  Most  Americans 
could  read  it  several  times  in  a  single 
afternoon.  Tet  few  have  read  it  even 
on(%. 

Second,  we  have  a  responsibility  to 
educate  others  concerning  the  Consti- 
tution. We  need  to  become  ambassa- 
dors for  a  free  republic.  If  every 
person  within  the  sound  of  miy  voice 
made  the  effort  to  grasp  the  genius  of 
the  Constitution  arul  then  conveyed 
that  understanding  to  one  another, 
and  that  other  convinced  still  another, 
and  so  forth:  it  would  not  be  long  until 
we  would  enjoy  the  benefits  of  a  new 
American  revolution. 

Just  as  the  first  revolution  was 
fought  by  the  colonists  to  recover 
their  rights  as  English  citizens,  so  this 
new  revolution  would  restore  the  full 
understanding  and  rights  of  the  Con- 
stitution. 

Finally,  this  new  revolution,  like  the 
War  of  Independence,  will  require 
action.  We  have  responsibilities  to 
vote,  to  serve  on  juries,  to  attend  pubic 
meetings,  to  volunteer  to  serve  in  our 
communities,  to  participate  by  our  ac- 
tions in  the  bicentermial  of  our  Consti- 
tution. 

The  Constitution  must  become  more 
than  Just  a  subject  of  scholarly 
debate.  Its  future  depends  upon  the 
level  of  understanding  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  and  their  willingness  to 
uphold  it  In  the  tradition  of  the  fram- 
ers. It  needs  to  be(»me  an  Integral 
part  of  life  In  every  community. 

Already,  imder  the  direction  of  the 
Commission  on  the  Bicentennial  of 
the  United  States  Constitution,  a 
number  of  projects  are  underway  to 
help  Incease  the  public's  understand- 
ing of  the  Constitution.  These  range 
from  the  dissemination  of  pocket  size 
copies  of  the  Constitution  to  the  na- 
tional bicentennial  competition  on  the 
Constitution  and  the  BUI  of  Rights  to 
the  "We  the  People"  public  service  an- 
noun(%ments  on  television. 

In  addition  to  these  and  the  numer- 
ous other  events  and  projects  spon- 
sored at  national.  State,  and  local 
levels,  there  is  another  way  In  which 
Americans  of  all  ages  can  be(»me 
more  familiar  with  the  Constitution. 
That  is  to  set  aside  1  day  each  year  to 
reflect  upon  the  Constitution. 

Today  I  am  reintnxiucing  a  Mil  that 
I  introduced  last  April  to  designate 
September  17  of  each  year  as  "Consti- 
tution Day"  and  to  establish  such  a 
day  as  a  legal  public  holiday  with  a 
certain  limitation. 

The  limitation  Is  that  while  "Consti- 
tution Day"  would  be  a  national  holi- 
day. Federal  workers  would  not  be 
exempt  from  work.  In  other  words. 
September  17  of  each  year  would  be  a 
unique  national  holiday  because  Fed- 
eral offices  would  not  be  closed. 

However,  public  and  private  schools, 
along  with  the  media,  would  be  free  to 
focus  upon  the  Importance  of  the  Con- 
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■tttotkn  »nd  the  contribution  of  the 
tnunen.  SInoe  Federml  offices  would 
not  be  doeed  on  September  17,  there 
would  be  no  cost  involved. 

Just  ss  we  h<Hior  the  drafting  and 
signlnc  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence on  July  4  of  each  year,  I  be- 
lieve It  is  fitting  that  we  honor  the 
OoostltuUon  and  those  who  drafted  it. 
After  all.  it  is  this  charter  which  has 
provided  this  Nation  with  unparalleled 
freedom.  As  we  relnvlgorate  o\a  dedi- 
cathm  to  its  principles,  it  will  promise 
us  snother  200  years  of  freedom. 

I  urge  my  distinguished  colleagues  in 
the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  support  this  bill.* 


By  Mr.  HATCH  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Tbubmoito): 
S.  580.  A  Mil  to  provide  procedures 
for  calling  Federal  constitutional  con- 
ventions under  article  V  for  the  pur- 
pose of  proposing  amendments  to  the 
UJB.  Constitution:  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

COaStlTUTlOBAL  CORVnTION  PBOCEDUUKS 

•  Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  introduce  today  the  Consti- 
tutional Convention  Implementation 
Act  of  1987.  This  important  proposal 
was  spproved  by  the  full  Judiciary 
Committee  in  both  the  98th  and  99th 


Article  V  of  the  \3J&.  Constitution 
provides  that  constitutional  amend- 
ments may  be  proposed  in  either  of 
two  ways.  The  first— the  means  by 
which  every  successful  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  has  been  proposed— 
requires  the  agreement  of  two-thirds 
of  each  House  of  Congress.  The  second 
requires  the  agreement  of  a  conven- 
tion called  by  Congress  in  response  to 
the  applications  of  two-thirds  of  the 
State  legislatures.  Ratification  of 
amendments  proposed  through  either 
method  is  to  be  done  either  by  the  leg- 
islatures, or  by  conventions,  in  three- 
fourths  of  the  States,  depending  upon 
the  determination  of  Congress. 

Largely  ss  a  result  of  the  fact  that 
the  omvention  method  of  constitu- 
ttoial  revision  has  never  been  success- 
fully employed,  there  are  substantial 
questicms  that  relate  to  it: 

What  constitutes  a  valid  application 
to  the  Congress? 

What  procedures  must  a  State 
follow  in  submitting  an  application? 

Must  the  predse  language  of  the 
proposed  amendment  be  included 
within  the  triplication? 

How  similar  must  the  language  be  in 
sppllcstlons  of  various  SUtes  in  order 
to  allow  them  to  be  aggregated? 

How  long  does  an  application  remain 
valid?  May  such  ^plications  be  re- 
scinded by  the  States? 

What  is  the  extent  of  congressional 
power  to  review  applications?  What  is 
the  extent  at  conv-essional  power  to 
restrict  the  deliberations  of  the  con- 
vention? 


What  is  the  extent  of  State  power  to 
restrict  the  deliberations  of  the  con- 
vention? 

How  is  the  convention  to  be  orga- 
nized? How  are  the  States  to  be  repre- 
sented at  the  convention? 

May  Congress  refuse  to  submit  the 
product  of  a  convention  to  the  States 
for  ratification? 

How  are  constitutional  convention- 
proposed  amendments  to  be  ratified 
by  the  States? 

With  respect  to  most  of  these  ques- 
tioas,  there  is  very  little  constitutional 
guidance.  The  relevant  language  of  ar- 
ticle V  states  simply: 

TTie  Congress  "on  the  application  of 
the  legislature  of  two-thirds  of  the 
several  States,  shall  call  a  convention 
for  proposing  amendments." 

Nor  are  there  useful  precedents  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  there  has  never 
been  a  constitutional  convention 
under  article  V.  Each  of  the  questions 
involved  in  this,  the  alternative  means 
of  amending  the  Constitution,  is 
therefore  a  threshold  question. 

OBJECTIVES  OP  ACT 

Article  I,  section  8,  clause  18  of  the 
Constitution  invests  authority  in  Con- 
gress to: 

Malte  all  laws  which  shall  be  neces- 
sary and  proper  for  carrying  into  exe- 
cution the  foregoing  powers,  and  all 
other  powers  vested  by  this  Constitu- 
tion in  the  Government  of  the  United 
States. 

This  provision  clearly  authorizes  the 
Congress  to  pass  legislation  that  would 
give  effect  to  the  convention  method 
of  constitutional  alteration.  This 
would  be  a  direct  function  of  its  article 
V  authority  to  "call"  a  convention  pur- 
suant to  applications  of  two-thirds  of 
the  States. 

I  am  introducing  legislation,  the 
Constitutional  Convention  Implemen- 
tation Act,  which  would  fill  in  the  in- 
terstices of  article  V.  It  is  similar  to 
legislation  which  I  have  introduced 
during  the  previous  four  Congresses, 
and  which  was  unanimously  approved 
by  the  Subcommittee  on  the  Constitu- 
tion during  the  97th  Congress.  It  is 
particularly  important  that  this  body 
act  on  this,  or  similar  legislation,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  at  least  32  State 
legislatures  liave  already  purported  to 
submit  applications  to  Congress  for 
the  convening  of  a  constitution  con- 
vention on  the  subject  of  a  balanced 
budfcet  amendment.  I  would  only  hope 
that  this  act,  however,  could  be  consid- 
ered separately  from  the  merits  of  this 
or  any  other  specific  amendment 
effort. 

llie  Constitutional  Convention  Im- 
plementation Act  is  designed  to  estat>- 
lish  what  are  basically  neutral  proce- 
dures to  guide  the  conduct  of  constitu- 
tional conventions  generally.  While 
the  imminence  of  a  convention  on  the 
matter  of  a  balanced  budget  has  clear- 
ly created  the  urgency  for  this  legisla- 
tion, the  act  is  designed  neither  to  fa- 


cilitate nor  obstruct  the  eventual 
achievefient  of  a  balanced  budget 
amendment,  or  any  other  constitution- 
al amendment.  The  purpose  of  this 
legislation  is  primarily  to  insxire  that 
Congren  has  clear  standards  and  cri- 
teria by  which  to  Judge  convention  ap- 
plications before  it.  and  that  any  con- 
vention that  takes  place  under  article 
V  is  conducted  in  an  orderly  and  non- 
chaotic  manner. 

One  must  look  to  the  policy  underly- 
ing the  establishment  of  the  conven- 
tion form  of  amendment  in  order  to 
construct  an  appropriate  procedures 
bill.  Even  a  cursory  cuialysis  of  the 
original  Constitutional  Convention- 
convened  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Articles  of  Confederation— makes  clear 
that  the  final  provisions  of  article  V 
resulted  from  a  compromise  between 
those  delegates  who  sought  to  Invest 
proposal  authority  solely  in  Congress 
and  those  who  sought  to  invest  It 
solely  In  the  State  legislature.  The  two 
modes  of  initiating  amendments  were 
viewed  as  essentially  equivalent  alter- 
natives, each  of  which  was  to  serve  as 
a  check  upon  the  intransigence  of 
either  the  National  Legislature  or  the 
State  lefislature  in  the  matter  of  pro- 
posing constitutional  revision. 

In  view  of  this  fundamental  purpose, 
I  believe  that  legislation  giving  effect 
to  the  convention  method  of  amend- 
ment should  be  such  that  resort  to  its 
use  will  not  render  the  Constitution 
"too  mutable"  (the  Federalist  No.  43) 
while  at  the  same  time  insuring  that  it 
will  not  be  rendered  null  and  void  be- 
cause it  remains  too  cumbersome  a 
method.  The  amendment  process 
should  never  be  one  that  can  be  suc- 
cessfully employed  with  great  ease,  yet 
neither  should  it  be  a  process  totally 
incapable  of  being  used  to  alter  the 
Constitution.  The  requirement  that 
State  convention  applications  relate  to 
the  same  general  subject  or  subjects 
serves  to  insiu-e  the  existence  of  some 
real  consensus  among  the  States  with 
respect  to  the  need  for  constitutional 
revision  in  some  relatively  circum- 
scribed area. 

PHOTISIOII8  OP  ACT 

I  would  like  to  briefly  discuss  the 
provisions  of  this  act  and  explain  their 
justification.  I  shoxild  add  at  the 
outset  my  debt  to  the  efforts  of  our 
former  eolleague.  Senator  Sam  Ervln. 
While  uy  bill  differs  in  a  number  of 
respects  from  legislation  that  Senator 
Elrvin  successfully  shepherded 
through  the  Senate  in  1971  and  1973, 
its  basic  structure  is  closely  related  to 
that  measure.  That  legislation  was  ap- 
proved unanimously  on  one  occasion 
by  this  body,  and  by  a  voice  vote  on 
the  other  occasion. 

Sectton  I  of  my  bill  states  that  its 
short  tide  is  the  "Constitutional  Con- 
vention Implementation  Act  of  1983." 


COWVmTlOH  ATPUCATIORS 

Section  2  specifies  the  manner  in 
wtiich  States  are  to  make  applications 
for  a  constitutional  convention.  It 
states  simply  that  the  legislature  shall 
specify  within  its  application  for  a 
convention,  the  "general  subject"  of 
the  amendment  or  amendments  to  t>e 
proposed.  The  objective  of  this  stand- 
ard is  to  insure  that  two-thirds  of  the 
States  have  a  sufficiently  similar  pur- 
pose to  warrant  the  aggregation  of 
their  applications. 

The  purpose  of  the  application  proc- 
ess is  to  determine  that  there  exists 
some  form  of  consensus  among  the 
States  on  the  matter  of  a  relatively 
well-defined  area  of  amendment.  This 
consensus  cannot  fairly  be  said  to  be 
in  evidence  if  aggregation  is  to  l>e  per- 
mitted of  applications  that  are,  at 
best,  only  incidentally  related. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  cannot  be  rea- 
sonably expected  that  identical,  or 
even  nearly  identical,  language  be  em- 
ployed in  petitions  that  ought  to  be 
aggregated.  Such  a  requirement  is 
highly  unrealistic  with  respect  to  50 
diverse  State  legislative  bodies;  the  im- 
position of  such  a  rigid  rule  would  ef- 
fectively render  the  alternative 
method  of  amendment  provided  in  ar- 
ticle V  useless.  Further,  to  the  extent 
that  a  petition  was  required  to  be  pre- 
cise, either  with  respect  to  the  specific 
amendment  sought,  or  the  specific  lan- 
guage sought,  there  would  be  little  use 
for  the  convention  itself.  To  limit  the 
convention  to  the  consideration  of  a 
single,  meticulously  worded  amend- 
ment is  to  make  the  convention  a 
farce.  In  order  for  the  convention  to 
be  a  meaningful  part  of  the  article  V 
process,  it  must  have  some  leeway 
within  which  to  exercise  its  legitimate 
discretion. 

UMITKD  CONVEimOIf  s 

That  this  discretion,  however,  is  not 
without  its  limits  is  the  subject  of  sec- 
tion 2(b),  and,  indeed,  is  the  basic 
theme  of  the  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion Implementation  Act.  This  section 
states  that  the  procedures  provided  in 
the  act  are  to  be  followed  only  in  the 
case  applications  for  what  are  com- 
monly referred  to  as  "limited"  conven- 
tions. Such  conventions  are  defined 
for  the  purposes  of  this  act  as  conven- 
tions designed  to  consider  one  or  more 
specific  predefined  areas  of  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  Implicit  in  this  section 
is  the  recognition  that  the  States  may 
call  for  the  convening  of  either  limited 
or  general  conventions;  it  is,  however, 
simply  with  respect  to  the  former  that 
the  terms  of  this  act  apply. 

A  general  convention  would  hi  one 
in  which  the  States  petitioned  for  a 
convention,  not  with  any  specific  or 
limited  purposes  in  mind,  but  for  the 
purpose  of  making  whatever  revisions 
were  deemed  necessary  or  desirable  by 
the  convention  itself.  It  is  this  sort  of 
convention  that  poses  such  great  con- 


cerns to  most  observers,  including 
myself.  I  am  far  from  confident  that  a 
contemporary  general  convention 
could  do  much  to  improve  upon  the 
work  of  Madison,  Hamilton,  and 
Mason.  While  there  is  no  way  that 
Congress,  through  passage  of  a  simple 
statute,  could  preclude  the  States 
from  requesting  a  general  conven- 
tion—this is  their  right  under  article 
V— neither  is  Congress  precluded  from 
clarifying  that  the  States  are  fully 
within  their  rights  in  seeking  a  limited 
convention. 

There  is  academic  dispute  as  to  the 
possibilities  of  a  limited  constitutional 
convention.  Prof.  Charles  Black  of  the 
Yale  Law  School,  for  example,  believes 
that  the  constitutional  convention  is  a 
free  agent,  sovereign  and  without  limi- 
tations. According  to  this  theory,  the 
convention  represents  the  premier  as- 
sembly of  the  people,  and  is  therefore 
supreme  to  all  other  Government 
branches  and  agencies.  It  cannot  be 
limited  in  the  scope  of  its  delibera- 
tions, whatever  the  limited  nature  of 
the  grievances  that  brought  the  con- 
vention into  being. 

I  would  disagree  with  this  interpre- 
tation. The  constitutional  convention, 
wtiile  clearly  a  unique  and  separate 
element  of  the  Government— a  tempo- 
rary new  branch  of  the  Government— 
a  new  branch  of  the  Government,  so 
to  speak— is  subject  to  the  same  limita- 
tions and  checks  and  balances  as  the 
other,  permanent  branches  of  the 
Government.  A  constitutional  conven- 
tions, as  its  name  clearly  Implies,  is  a 
constitutional  entity;  it  is  appointed 
under  the  terms  of  the  Constitution 
and  subject  to  all  of  the  express  and 
implied  limitations  imposed  by  that 
document.  As  observed  by  Professor 
Jameson  in  his  classic  work  on  consti- 
tutional conventions: 

The  convention's  principal  features  is  that 
It  is  subaltern— it  is  evoked  by  the  side  and 
at  the  c&Il  of  a  Government  preexisting  and 
intended  to  survive  it,  for  the  purpose  of  ad- 
ministering to  its  special  needs.  It  never  sup- 
plants the  existing  organization.  It  never 
governs.  Though  called  to  loolc  into  and  rec- 
ommend improvement  in  the  fundamental 
laws,  it  enacts  neither  them  nor  the  statute 
laws;  and  it  performs  no  act  of  administra- 
tion. 

The  Federal  constitutional  conven- 
tion is  an  instnunent  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  acts  properly  only  when  it 
acts  in  conformity  to  its  authorized 
powers. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  language  of 
article  V  to  suggest  that  the  conven- 
tion method  of  amendment  cannot  be 
limited  to  a  single  area  of  amendment. 
The  symmetry  between  the  competing 
processes  of  constitutional  amendment 
is  emphasized  by  Madison  in  the  Fed- 
eralist No.  43  in  discussing  the  objec- 
tives of  article  V: 

That  useful  alterations  will  be  suggested 
by  experience,  could  not  be  foreseen.  It  was 
requisite  therefore  that  a  mode  for  intro- 
dudns  them  should  be  provided.  The  mode 


preferred  by  the  convenUon  seems  to  be 
stamped  with  every  mark  of  propriety.  It 
guards  equally  against  that  extreme  facility 
which  would  render  the  Constitution  too 
mutable;  and  that  extreme  difficulty  which 
might  perpetuate  its  discovered  faults.  It 
moreover  equally  enables  the  general  and 
the  State  governments  to  originate  the 
amendment  of  errors  as  they  may  be  point- 
ed out  by  the  experience  on  one  side  or  on 
the  other. 

It  was  clearly  contemplated  that  the 
article  V  primarily  anticipated  siDCciflc 
amendment  or  amendments,  rather 
than  general  revisions,  and  that  no 
distinction  was  to  be  drawn  between 
the  competing  methods  of  amendment 
in  this  respect. 

To  enable  Congress  to  propose  spe- 
cific constitutional  amendments  while 
allowing  the  States  only  to  propose 
general  constitutional  revision  is  to 
confer  markedly  unequal  powers  of 
amendment  upon  these  governments, 
an  intention  contradicted  by  the  unan- 
imous weight  of  documentary  evi- 
dence. If  the  States  are  to  have  no 
ability  to  control  the  actions  of  a  con- 
vention in  the  form  of  their  conven- 
tion applications,  then  there  will  be 
strong  disincentives  for  them  to  seek 
such  conventions  In  the  absence  of 
broad-based  dissatisfaction  with  the 
existing  constitutional  system,  why 
should  they  want  to  risk  the  possibili- 
ty of  a  convention  acting  beyond  the 
scope  of  their  application?  Why,  in 
seeking  to  origiiuite  the  "amendment 
of  errors"  described  by  Madison 
should  the  States  have  to  risk  total  re- 
vision of  the  constitutional  system? 

It  is  anomalous  that  in  seeking  to 
correct  what  might  be  a  narrow  defect 
in  the  system  that  the  States  should 
have  to  place  the  entire  system  in 
jeopardy.  What  tietter  means  could 
there  be  to  perpetuate  the  discovered 
faults  of  the  system?  What  better 
means  could  there  be  to  place  the  con- 
vention system  of  amendment  In  an 
imequivalent  position  to  the  congres- 
sional system  of  amendment?  What 
better  means  could  there  be  to  com- 
pletely discourage  any  and  all  resort  to 
the  convention  means  of  constitution- 
al amendment? 

As  Prof.  William  Van  Alstjme  has  re- 
marked: 

I  find  it  perfectly  remarkable  that  some 
have  argued  for  a  construction  of  article  V 
which  not  only  limits  the  power  of  State 
legislatures  to  have  a  convention,  but  would 
limit  that  power  to  its  least  expected,  least 
appropriate,  most  difficult  (and  yet  most 
dangerous)  use. 

It  is  the  States,  not  Congress,  that 
ought  to  properly  have  the  ability  to 
limit  the  scope  of  the  convention, 
through  their  convention  applications. 
While  Congress,  under  section  6  of  the 
Constitutional  Implementation  Act.  Is 
empowered  to  specify  in  its  call  for  the 
convention  the  scope  of  permissible 
deliberations,  it  is  performhig  basical- 
ly an  administrative,  nondiscretionary 
function  in  doing  so;  it  is  simply  trans- 
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latinc    the    State    applications    into 
fonnal  eonventtan  ealL 

Seetkm  Ma)  of  the  act  ipedfied  that 
the  proeedurea  to  be  followed  in 
a  oonventlon  andlcatlaii  are 
adopted  by  the  States  them- 
Atthou^  a  State  is  free  to 
adopt  praeedures  uniquely  applicable 
to  the  eaoTOition  apidlcati<m  proc- 
Mi  as  the  State  of  Illinois,  for  exam- 
ple, has  done  with  reqwct  to  the 
amandment  ratification  process— it  is 
anttrtpatad  that  moat  States  will 
follow  praeedures  that  govern  the 
•doptkm  of  simple  statutes  or  resolu- 


SectioD  Mb)  provides  further  that 
questiooa  omemiing  the  extent  to 
whldi  States  have  acted  in  compliance 
with  their  own  rules  of  procedure  are 
also  to  be  determined  by  the  State  leg- 
islatures themselves.  While  recogniz- 
Inc  that,  in  pursuit  of  their  authority 
under  article  V.  the  States  are  acting 
in  qiuaai-Federal  capacity  rather  than 
In  a  purely  State  role.  Leaer  v.  Gamett 
MU  UJB.  130. 137  (1922)).  it  would  nev- 
erthdeas  be  Inotmgroua  for  anybody  to 
detennine  whether  or  not  there  has 
been  procedural  regularity  in  a  State 
legialattve  action  other  than  the  legis- 
lature ttaelf. 

In  Ffdd  V.  Clark  (143  U^.  649 
(1882)).  the  Supreme  Ck>urt  held  that 
the  procedural  requirements  of  the 
legislative  process  were  presiuned  to 
have  been  satisfied  when  legislation 
was  f onaally  certified  by  the  appropri- 
ate leglslattve  officera.  Rather  than  in- 
truding CmigresB  or  the  courts  into 
these  matters,  there  is  no  reason  why 
this  traditional  rule  ought  not  contin- 
ue to  apidy  with  respect  to  convention 
application  actions.  There  Is  no  com- 
pelling reasm  why  article  V  should  re- 
quire sacrifice  by  State  legislatures  of 
their  inherent  right  to  regulate  their 
own  proceedings. 

Whatever  the  procedures  in  the 
State  legislatures,  such  actions  are  to 
be  considered  vaBd  without  the  assent 
of  the  Oovemor  of  the  State.  Thus, 
the  term  "legislatures"  to  article  V  Is 
treated  in  the  same  manner,  for  the 
puipoaes  of  convention  applications, 
as  it  has  traditionally  been  treated  for 
the  purposes  of  amendment  artifica- 
tion.  HoOlnoworth  v.  Virginia  (3  Dall. 
376  (1878)):  Hawke  v.  Smith  (253  U.S. 
221  (1920)). 


[  or  AFFUCATIOIIS 

Section  4  of  the  act  specifies  the 
means  by  which  the  States  are  to 
transmit  their  applications  for  a  con- 
vention to  Congress.  Section  4(a) 
states  that,  within  30  days  of  the 
adoption  by  a  State  of  an  application. 
the  api»ot»1ate  official  is  to  transmit 
eopiea  to  the  President  of  the  Senate 
and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
reaentattvcs. 

Section  4(b)  directs  the  States  to  in- 
clude within  their  vpUcations:  The 
title  of  the  resolution,  the  date  of 


adoption,  and  an  official  certification. 
In  addition.  States  are  encouraged,  but 
not  required,  to  list  in  the  application 
other  pending  State  applications 
which  are  felt  to  relate  to  substantial- 
ly the  same  subject  While  such  a  list- 
ing is  not  to  be  considered  conclusive 
with  req^ect  to  Congress,  it  is  never- 
theless considered  that  such  a  listing 
wDl  be  usef  111  to  Congress  in  carrying 
out  its  responsibilities  in  aggregating 
amplications. 

Section  4(c)  requires  each  House  to 
establish  a  public  record  of  each  State 
Viplication,  and  to  notify  each  State 
legislature  of  the  fact  of  each  applica- 
tion. Through  internal  procedures  to 
be  determined  by  each  House,  (in- 
gress would  be  charged  with  maldng 
an  initial  decision  on  whether  or  not 
to  aggregate  applications  within  the 
lOKlay  period  following  each  new  ap- 
plication. The  criteria  would  be  wheth- 
er or  not  the  applications  referenced 
the  same  "general  subject  or  sub- 
jects." 

These  initial  decisions,  however, 
would  not  be  binding.  Under  article  V, 
Congress  would  not  be  compelled  to 
make  its  final  decision  on  aggregation 
of  applications  until  that  point  at 
which  it  was  required  to  make  a  deci- 
sion with  respect  to  an  actual  conven- 
tion call.  The  requirement  of  an  ongo- 
ing effort  at  determining  the  aggrega- 
tion question  is  designed  primarily  to 
limit  opportunities  for  political  manip- 
ulation at  this  point  of  the  application 
process,  as  well  as  to  allow  States 
which  are  not  aggregated  in  what  they 
consider  the  proper  manner  to  amend 
their  convention  applications. 

As  observed  earlier,  it  is  the  objec- 
tive of  the  "same  general  subject  or 
subjects"  standard  to  insure  to  exist- 
ence of  some  real  consensus  among 
the  States  with  respect  to  the  need  for 
constitutional  revision  in  some  rela- 
tively circumscribed  area.  At  the  same 
time,  in  order  not  to  interfere  with  the 
legitimate  freedom  of  action  of  a  con- 
vention, there  ought  not  to  be  the  re- 
quirement of  extreme  precision,  either 
in  the  text  or  the  subject-matter.  The 
language  contained  in  the  bill  is  de- 
signed to  draw  some  rough  balance  be- 
tween these  considerations. 

In  order  to  insiure  that  the  consensus 
for  a  constitutional  amendment  re- 
mains a  relatively  contemporaneous 
one,  DiUion  v.  Gloss,  (256  n.S.  368 
(1921)),  section  5(a)  states  that  an  ap- 
plication shall  be  effective  for  no 
longer  than  a  7-year  period,  with 
shorter  effective  periods  contained 
within  the  body  of  an  application  to  be 
respected.  The  court  in  Dillon  stated 
that: 

Proposal  and  ratification  are  not  related 
as  unrelated  acts  but  as  succeeding  steps  in 
a  single  endeavor,  the  natural  inference 
being  that  they  are  not  to  be  widely  separat- 
ed In  time  .  .  .  We  do  not  find  anything  in 
article  V  which  suggests  that  an  amendment 
once  proposed  is  to  be  open  for  ratification 
for  all  time,  or  that  ratification  In  some  of 


the  states  may  be  separated  from  that  In 
otbos  tf  many  years  and  yet  be  effective. 

SlmUarly.  State  convention  applica- 
tions and  the  calling  of  a  constitution- 
al convention  are  not  unrelated  acts, 
but  necessary,  succeeding  steps  in  a 
single  endeavor.  There  should  be  a 
reaaon«ble  relationship  in  time,  be- 
tween these  actions,  Coleman,  v. 
MiUer.  (307  U.S.  433  (1938)).  There  is 
the  sane  need  to  avoid  staleness  of  ap- 
plications to  Congress  as  there  is  to 
avoid  staleness  of  amendment  propos- 
als to  the  States. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  every 
amendment  proposed  by  Congress, 
except  one,  since  the  18th  amendment, 
has  contained  a  7-year  time  limitation, 
either  in  the  body  or  in  the  enacting 
clause,  it  has  been  decided  to  use  this 
same  period  for  determining  effective- 
ness of  applications. 

Language  has  also  been  included  in 
this  seotion  which  maintains  the  ef  f  ec- 
tivenest,  for  minimum  of  2  years,  of 
those  applications  which  have  been 
submitted  to  Congress  within  the  pre- 
vious 14-year  period,  notwithstanding 
the  expiration  of  the  regular  7-year 
period.  This  provision  is  designed  to 
insure  that  those  applications,  submit- 
ted in  recent  years  which  have  not  had 
the  statutory  guidance  of  procedures 
legislation,  are  kept  temporarily  effec- 
tive for  a  short  transitional  period. 

Section  5(b)  authorizes  States  to 
withdraw  their  applications  at  any 
time  prior  to  the  time  that  there  are  a 
sufficient  numl>er  of  valid  applications 
before  Congress  to  enable  it  to  call  a 
convention.  There  would  seem  to  be 
no  valid  policy  reason  for  denying 
them  this  right.  Indeed,  in  order  to 
insure  that  the  amendment  process  re- 
flects t2ie  notion  of  contemporaneous 
consensus,  it  Is  vital  that  the  States 
should  not  be  dragooned  unwillingly 
into  an  artificial  consensus  because  of 
an  iiuibility  to  rethink  earlier  applica- 
tion decisions. 

CAIXIMC  OP  THE  coirvEirnoN 

Section  6  of  the  Constitutional  Con- 
vention Implementation  Act  relates  to 
the  actual  calling  by  Congress  of  the 
convention.  It  provides  that,  upon  re- 
ceipt in  each  House  of  that  application 
putting  two-thirds  of  the  States  in 
agreement  on  the  need  for  some  par- 
ticular amendment  or  amendments,  it 
is  the  duty  of  that  House  to  call  for 
convening  of  a  Federal  constitutional 
convention  on  the  general  subject  or 
subject^.  Congress  is  to  designate  the 
time  and  place  of  the  meeting  of  the 
convention,  and  set  forth  the  general 
subject  of  the  amendment  or  amend- 
ments for  consideration.  The  conven- 
tion is  to  be  convened  not  later  than  8 
month*  following  the  adoption  by 
Congress  of  its  resolutions. 

Despite  some  misconceptions  on  this 
point.  It  is  obligatory  that  Congress 
call  a  convention  upon  the  receipt  of 
valid  appUcations  by  two-thirds  of  the 


States.  Alexander  Hamilton  observed 
in  the  FMeralist  No.  85  that- 

The  national  rulers,  whenever  nine  states 
concur,  will  have  no  option  upon  the  sub- 
ject. By  the  fifth  article  of  the  plan,  the 
Congress  will  be  obliged  "on  the  application 
of  the  legislatures  of  two-thirds  of  the 
states  to  call  a  convention  for  proposing 
amendments"  .  .  .  the  words  of  this  article 
are  peremptory.  The  Congress  "shall  call  a 
convention."  Nothing  in  this  particular  is 
left  to  the  discretion  of  that  body. 

James  Madison,  to  a  1789  letter,  re- 
marked further- 
It  is  to  be  observed  however  that  the  ques- 
tion concerning  a  general  convention  will 
not  belong  to  the  Federal  legislature.  If  two- 
thirds  of  the  States  apply  for  one,  Congress 
cannot  refuse  to  call  it. 

COHVEHTIOR  DKLXGATXS 

Section  7  relates  to  the  selection  of 
delegates  to  the  constitutional  conven- 
tion. The  language  is  taken  nearly  ver- 
batim from  article  II,  section  1,  para- 
graph 2  of  the  Constitution  concern- 
ing the  selection  of  Presidential  elec- 
tors. The  great  compromise  between 
the  larger  and  the  smaller  States  is 
carried  over  into  the  selection  of  con- 
vention delegates  with  each  State 
being  entitled  to  that  number  of  dele- 
gates equal  to  the  combined  number 
of  its  Senators  and  Representatives  in 
Congress.  The  States  are  given  a  free 
hand  in  selecting  their  delegates  in 
whatever  (constitutional)  manner  they 
deem  appropriate. 

If  the  experience  of  the  electoral 
college  is  at  all  relevent— and  I  believe 
that  it  is— each  of  the  States  will  no 
doubt  introduce  some  means  of  popu- 
lar election  for  the  delegate  positions. 
I  would  be  personally  opposed  to  any 
other  manner  of  selection,  although  I 
do  not  believe  that  it  is  the  business  of 
this  body  to  specify  particular  proce- 
dures for  the  States. 

While  there  are  those  who  would 
prefer  to  see  a  delegate  selection 
system  more  precisely  based  upon  pop- 
ulation, I  see  no  reason  not  to  extend 
smaller  States  that  slight  dispropor- 
tionate influence  in  the  proposal  of 
amendments  through  the  convention 
system  that  they  currently  enjoy  in 
the  proposal  of  amendments  through 
the  congressional  system.  The  appor- 
tionment procedures  in  section  7  is  the 
method  of  delegate  selection  that  most 
closely  conforms  to  the  basis  for  con- 
gressional representation  and  which 
would  most  closely  aline  the  alterna- 
tive systems  of  proposing  amend- 
ments. 

Section  7  also  excludes  Members  of 
Congress,  the  very  embodiment  of  the 
national  Influence,  from  serving  as 
convention  delegates  and  confers  the 
same  immunity  from  arrest  upon  con- 
vention delegates,  for  the  duration  of 
the  convention,  that  article  I.  section  6 
of  the  Constitution  confers  upon 
Member  of  Congress. 

ooHvnmra  or  convmnoii 

Section  8  directs  each  delegate  to 
the  convention  to  subscribe  to  an  oath 


by  which  he  commits  himself,  during 
the  conduct  of  the  convention,  to 
comply  with  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States. 

Administering  the  oath  of  office  to 
the  delegates  would  be  the  senior  chief 
judge  of  the  highest  courts  of  the 
States.  Rather  than  having  the  Vice 
President,  or  Chief  Justice  of  the 
United  States,  fiU  this  function,  it  is 
my  belief  that  what  is  basically  a 
State  convention  should  remain  that 
and  not  run  any  uimecessary  rislcs, 
however  remote,  of  being  influenced 
by  national  officials.  I  emphasize 
again  the  basic  purpose  of  including 
the  convention  method  of  amendment 
In  article  V— the  need  for  the  States  to 
be  able  to  amend  the  Constitution  in 
the  face  of  an  intransigent  national 
Government. 

COMVEMTION  PROCKDURES 

Section  8  states  that  the  convention 
itself  is  to  have  responsibility  for 
drawing  up  its  own  rules  of  proce- 
dures, rather  than  Congress,  except 
that  there  is  to  be  no  unit-rule  voting 
procedures.  No  Federal  funds  may  be 
appropriated  specifically  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  expenses  of  the  conven- 
tion, except  that  the  Administrator  of 
the  General  Services  Administration  is 
authorized  to  provide  facilities  for  the 
convention,  and  incur  whatever  inci- 
dental expenses  are  necessarily  related 
to  this  provision  of  facilities.  At  the  re- 
quest of  the  convention,  the  Federal 
Government  is  also  permitted  to  pro- 
vide siuidry  technical  information  and 
assistance  to  the  convention. 

Section  9  provides  that  the  conven- 
tion is  to  maintain  a  daily  verbatim 
record  of  the  proceedings,  analogous 

to  the  CORGRXSSIONAL  Rkcors.  AU 
records  of  official  proceedings  are  to 
be  transmitted  by  the  convention  to 
the  National  Archives  within  30  days 
following  termination  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  convention.  This  section 
also  requires  the  termination  of  the 
Convention  within  6  months  of  its  con- 
vening unless  Congress  agrees  to 
extend  it  at  the  Convention's  request. 
Section  10  again  imderscores  that 
premise  of  this  act  that  a  limited  con- 
vention may  properly  be  called.  It  re- 
states what  is  already  implicit  in  the 
act  that  the  convention  called  imder 
its  terms  may  not  propose  amend- 
ments of  a  general  subject  different 
from  that  stated  in  the  convention's 
charter— the  resolution  approved  by 
Congress.  The  convention  exercises  no 
legitimate  governmental  authority 
beyond  that  granted  by  the  States 
through  Congress.  The  convention 
thus  is  morally  obliged  to  limit  its  con- 
siderations to  the  subjects  set  forth  in 
the  State  applications;  I  believe  fur- 
ther that  it  is  appropriate  for  Con- 
gress to  establish  a  legal  obligation  to 
this  same  effect. 

SI7BIIISSIOM  OP  AttmUEim  TO  STATES 

Section  11  concerns  the  procedures 
through  which  the  convention  product 


is  submitted  to  the  States  for  ratifica- 
tion. Within  30  days  after  the  comple- 
tion of  the  convention,  its  presiding  of- 
ficer is  to  transmit  the  exact  text  of 
any  proposed  amendments  to  Con- 
gress. The  officers  of  each  House. 
within  30  more  days  of  continuous  ses- 
sion, are  to  transmit  the  amendments 
to  the  General  Services  Administra- 
tion who,  in  turn,  is  to  submit  the 
amendments  to  the  States.  The 
amendments  are  to  be  accompanied  by 
a  congressional  resolution  specifying, 
pursuant  to  article  V,  the  mode  of  rati- 
fication—whether it  is  to  be  ratified  by 
the  State  legislatures  or  by  special 
ratifying  coventions  within  each  of  the 
States. 

Congress  may  refuse  to  transmit  an 
amendment  and  resolution  to  the 
States  only  If  it  makes  the  determina- 
tion that  the  admendment  relates  to 
or  includes  a  general  subject  which 
differs  from,  or  was  not  included  as 
one  of  the  general  subjects  within  the 
scope  of  the  convention's  authority. 
The  objective  is  to  provide  some 
remedy  for  a  failure  by  the  convention 
to  honor  the  limitations  on  its  author- 
ity to  propose  amendments  to  the 
Constitution.  Congress  has  no  power 
whatsoever  to  refuse  to  submit  an 
amendment  because  of  disagreement 
with  its  substantive  merits.  Nor  is  it 
empowered  to  refuse  to  submit  an 
amendment  because  of  what  it  per- 
ceives as  procediutd  irregularities  in 
the  proceedings  of  the  convention. 
Convention  procedure  is  not  within 
the  ambit  of  congressional  concern; 
checks  upon  procedural  abuse  must 
come  from  the  States  themselves  in 
the  form  of  the  ratification  process. 
Because  this  check  also  exists  with  re- 
spect to  conventions  acting  in  an  ultra 
vires  manner,  it  is  hoped  that  Con- 
gress will  resolve  any  doubts  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  convention  acted 
within  the  scope  of  its  authority  in 
favor  of  an  affirmative  finding. 

RATIPICATIOH  OP  AMZHBMEHTS 

Section  12  of  the  act,  borrowing  lan- 
guage directly  from  article  V,  states 
simply  that  amendments  proposed  by 
"limited"  constltutioiud  conventions 
are  to  become  part  of  the  Constitution 
when  ratified  in  accordance  with  the 
terms  of  article  V— by  three-forths  of 
the  States  in  a  timely  and  proper 
manner.  Certified  copies  of  the  ratifi- 
cation dociunents  are  to  be  forwarded 
by  the  States  to  the  General  Services 
Administration,  although  the  ratifica' 
tion  itself  becomes  effective  once 
action  is  completed  within  the  State 
legislature,  DiUion  v.  Glou,  (256  n.S. 
368,3761X1921)). 

Section  13  expressly  holds  that  the 
States  are  free  to  reconsider  and  re- 
verse their  ratification  decisions,  at 
least  until  that  point  at  which  an 
amendment  has  been  ratified  by  three- 
fourths  of  the  States.  Thus,  any  State 
may   ratify   a   proposed   amendment 
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after  havliit  previouily  rejected  It.  or 
'  icadnd  an  eariio'  rmtUleatlon  of  a 
amendment.  It  is  acaln  my 
view  tbat  the  moat  reliable  determina- 
tion of  the  whatenrf— or  lack  there- 
of—of a  eontamporaneous  consensuA 
can  be  made  If  the  States  are  free  to 
leoauider  and  rethink  their  ratifica- 
tton  dedaiow  until  that  point  at 
wbkli  three  fourths  of  the  States  are 
tan  acreement  In  sukkuI  of  amend- 
ment, or  untfl  that  point  that  a  rea- 
sonable period  of  time  has  passed  for 
rattflcattoi.  My  views  on  the  matter  of 
rrsrisriflti  of  ratifications  are  discussed 
at  ter  greater  length  in  the  Cohgrbs- 
snuuL  RaooBD  of  October  4.  1978,  at 
pacea  81704S-81704S. 

Sectlop  14  impoaw  uptm  the  General 
fleitltes  Administration  the  duty  to 
Sfodalm  the  final  ratification  of  an 
amendment  once  it  is  In  receipt  of  cer- 
tifications of  ratification  fnun  three- 
fourths  of  the  States.  As  section  16 
darlflfa,  however,  this  is  an  adminis- 
trative duty  of  a  symbolic  nature,  not 
one  with  an  Impact  upon  the  actual  ef- 
fectiveneas  of  an  amendment.  Under 
article  V— and  section  16— the  amend- 
ment beccmiea  part  of  the  Constitution 
at  the  moment  the  final  State  has 
ratified,  or  on  any  date  specified  in  the 
body  of  the  amendment  itself. 
jTjncuL  unxw 

Finally,  section  15  relates  to  the  role 
of  the  Judicial  branch  in  the  constitu- 
tional ocmvention  process.  It  estab- 
lishes two  express  situations  in  which 
an  allegedly  aggrieved  State  may  bring 
a  direct  action  in  the  Supreme  Court, 
pursuant  to  artlde  m,  section  2  of  the 
Constitution.  The  first  involves  cases 
in  which  a  State  disputes  any  determi- 
naXiaa  or  finding  by  Congress,  or  the 
failure  of  Congress  to  make  a  determi- 
nation or  finding,  with  respect  to  its 
section  6  reqxmsibillties.  Section  6  re- 
quires Congress  to  "call"  a  convention 
upon  determining  the  existence  of 
valid  applications  for  such  a  conven- 
tion from  two-thirds  of  the  States. 

The  second  situation  involves  cases 
in  which  Congress  actions,  with  re- 
spect to  its  section  11  responsibilities, 
are  questioned.  Section  11  requires 
Oongrees  to  submit  amendments  pro- 
posed by  the  convention  to  the  States 
unless  It  determines  that  the  conven- 
tkm  acted  on  subject  matter  outside 
the  purview  of  Its  authority. 

8eetl<m  15(c)  expressly  states  that 
these  two  acUims  may  not  be  inclusive 
with  respect  to  the  right  to  a  Supreme 
Court  hearing,  and  that  nothing  in  the 
act  Is  otherwise  provided  by  the  Con- 
stitution or  any  other  law  of  the 
United  States.  Section  15  further  re- 
quires suit  to  be  brought  within  60 
days  of  a  claim  against  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate,  the  Clerk  of  the  House, 
the  Oemral  Servlees  Administrator,  or 
any  other  party  as  may  be  necessary 
to  afford  the  reUef  sought. 

Thoa.  the  act  would  reject  that  ver- 
sion of  the  s»called  "poUtical  ques- 


tions" doctrine  that  suggests  that  all 
interpretative  matters  deriving  from 
article  V  are  to  be  resolved  by  Con- 
gress solely  at  its  discretion.  I  find  it 
ironic  that  so  many  individuals  who 
have  been  so  sympathetic  to  the  ad- 
vance of  Judicial  activism  in  recent 
years  are  also  those  who  would  deny 
the  Federal  courts,  particularly  the 
Supreme  Court,  their  constitutional 
obligation  to  interpret  the  plain  lan- 
guage of  that  docimient.  My  views  on 
the  political  questions  doctrine  are  ex- 
plstined  more  thorouglily  in  the  Coh- 
GBSssiOHAL  Record  of  October  4,  1978, 
at  pages  S17044-5. 

COBCLUSIOM 

Bfr.  President,  the  convention 
method  of  constitutional  amendment 
has  been  defended  and  described  as  an 
essential  component  of  our  Constitu- 
tion by  such  statesmen  as  James  Madi- 
son. Alexander  Hamilton,  George 
Washington,  Benjamin  Franklin,  and 
Abraham  Lincoln.  While  no  amend- 
ment has  ever  been  ratified  that  has 
been  proposed  through  this  method,  it 
has  nevertheless  exerted  its  influence 
In  Indirect  ways.  The  17th  amendment 
to  the  Constitution,  for  example— pro- 
viding for  the  direct  election  of  U.S. 
Senators— was  proposed  by  Congress 
in  1912  in  response  to  an  effort  in  the 
States  to  call  a  convention  on  this  sub- 
ject. Other  convention  efforts  on  such 
matters  as  Federal  tax  limitation  and 
State  legislative  api>ortionment  have 
also  evoked  a  significant  congressional 
response.  It  is  clear,  too,  that  the 
present  balanced  budget  movement  is 
having  an  impact  upon  national  public 
poBcy. 

It  is  necessary  in  order  to  insure 
some  measure  of  symmetry  in  the  al- 
ternative amendment  processes  under 
article  V  to  establish  clearcut  proce- 
dures for  resort  to  the  convention 
method.  While  the  absence  of  legisla- 
tion such  as  the  Constitutional  Con- 
vention Implementation  Act  will  not 
preclude  the  States  from  exercising 
their  right  to  caU  a  convention,  it  will 
insure  that  the  amendment  process 
will  become  bogged  down  in  constant 
litigation,  partisan  political  decisions, 
and  constitutional  uncertainty.  The 
effect  on  this  can  only  be  to  under- 
mine the  integrity  of  our  constitution- 
al system.  In  the  process,  also,  we  will 
erode  one  of  the  basic  institutions  for 
preserving  some  semblance  of  balance 
between  the  national  and  the  State 
governments.  As  observed  by  Alexan- 
der Hamilton: 

lYie  most  powerful  obstacle  tx>  the  mem- 
berB  of  Congress  betraying  the  Interest  of 
their  constituents  is  the  State  legislatures 
themselves,  who  will  be  standing  bodies  of 
observation,  possessing  the  confidence  of 
the  people.  Jealous  of  Federal  encroach- 
ments, and  armed  with  every  power  to 
check  the  first  essays  at  treachery. 

While  there  is  not  one  who  respects 
more  than  I  do  the  achievement  of  the 
Founding  Fathers,   nor  anyone  who 


would  iHace  a  greater  burden  of  proof 
upon  those  who  proi>ose  to  alter  the 
Constitation.  I  would  nevertheless 
agree  with  Prof.  Malcolm  Elselen  who 
stated: 

To  anume,  as  many  apparently  do,  that  a 
second  cenvention  could  alter  the  Constitu- 
tion only  for  the  worse  .  .  .  is  lui  unwarrant- 
able libel  upon  the  creative  statesmanship 
and  political  sagacity  of  the  American 
people. 

The  purpose  of  the  Constitutional 
Convention  Implementation  Act  is  to 
prevent  both  Congress  and  the  consti- 
tutional convention  from  acting  out- 
side the  scope  of  each  of  their  proper 
authority.  It  is  designed  to  insure  that 
the  States,  in  the  event  that  Congress 
remains  intransigent  with  respect  to 
some  issue  of  constitutional  controver- 
sy, are  able  to  circumvent  Congress 
and  act  on  thier  own  to  remedy  such  a 
situation.  It  is  designed  also  to  insure 
that  the  States— and  Congress— are 
not  forced  to  sturender  totally  their 
sovereignty  to  the  convention.  It  is  de- 
signed t»  insm-e  that  the  same  matrix 
of  constitutional  checks  and  balances 
is  applicable  to  the  constitutional  con- 
vention as  to  the  other  permanent  in- 
stitutioas  within  our  governmental 
system. 

There  can  be  no  runaway  convention 
unless,  ultimately,  the  dissatisfaction 
of  the  people  are  so  broad  and  perva- 
sive that  it  is  a  runaway  convention 
that  they  expressly  desire.  The  best 
way  that  Congress  can  work  to  insure 
that  this  never  becomes  the  case  is  to 
allow  the  people  and  the  States  to 
work  their  will  under  established  pro- 
cedures when  their  grievances  are 
more  narrow  and  more  limited,  rather 
than  allowing  them  to  fester  as  a 
result  of  contrived  procedural  irregu- 
larities. It  is  occasionally  sobering  to 
some  of  my  colleagues,  yet  it  is  true, 
that  ulldmately  it  is  the  citizenry,  not 
Congress,  that  is  the  responsible  party 
in  our  political  system.* 


By  Mr.  GRAMM: 
S.  590.  A  bill  to  authorize  negotia- 
tion of  a  North  American  free  trade 
area,  to  promote  free  trade,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

AKKRICAM  TRADK,  GROWTH,  AMD  EMFLOTMXNT 
FROMOnOIf  ACT 

Mr.  ORAMM.  Mr.  President,  if  ever 
an  idea  were  bereft  of  intellectual 
merit  and  held  in  well-reasoned  dis- 
dain by  the  fuU  spectrum  of  informed 
opinion,  it  is  the  idea  of  protectionism. 
Since  the  publication  of  "The  Wealth 
of  Nations"  in  1776,  all  serious  econo- 
mists have  recognized  protectionism  as 
a  certain  formula  for  reducing  a  na- 
tion's standard  of  living. 

The  drive  for  protectionism,  howev- 
er, does  not  flow  from  economic 
wisdom  but  from  political  greed.  An 
axis  of  inefficient  businesses  and  secu- 
rity seeking  labor  unions  collude  with 
special  Interest  politicians  against  con- 


sumers, workers,  the  American  econo- 
my and  the  public  interest. 

Protectionists,  it  should  be  noted,  do 
not  even  try  to  present  an  economic 
arg\unent  that  their  program  will  raise 
the  standard  of  living  in  the  United 
States  and  increase  our  gross  national 
product:  people  advancing  such  a  view 
would  be  justly  ridiculed.  In  the  new 
war  against  trade,  the  special  interests 
have  based  their  compaign  on  a  false 
appeal  to  nationalism  and  a  fraudu- 
lent exhortation  to  save  our  jobs.  Both 
these  appeals  are  based  on  misinfor- 
mation and  outright  distortion  of  the 
facts. 

Though  special  interests  may  numb- 
ingly  repeat  the  claim  that  the  U.S. 
trade  deficit  has  caused  the  loss  of 
millions  of  jobs  to  Japan  and  the  Eu- 
ropean Community,  the  key  thesis  of 
the  protectionists  of  the  1980's  col- 
lapes  imder  examination.  The  facts 
are  these: 

While  our  trade  deficits  have  nearly 
quadrupled  since  1982,  the  United 
States  created  11.2  million  new  jobs  in 
the  last  4  years,  more  than  Europe 
and  Japan  combined  in  the  past 
decade. 

Unemployment  in  the  United  States 
has  declined  by  28  percent  in  the  past 
4  years,  whUe  the  unemployment  rate 
in  Japan  has  risen  by  17  percent  and 
the  unemployment  rate  in  the  Europe- 
an Community  has  risen  by  over  20 
percent. 

There  has  not  been  a  loss  of  U.S. 
manufacturing  jobs.  Between  1982  and 
1986,  as  the  trade  deficit  increased, 
the  United  States  gained  406,000  jobs 
in  manufacturing. 

The  suggestion  that  we  have  lost 
high  wage  manufacturing  jobs  while 
gaining  low  wage  jobs  is  also  false.  Not 
only  have  we  increased  the  nimiber  of 
jobs  in  manufacturing,  but  real  wages 
in  manufacturing,  which  declined  by  7 
percent  from  1977  to  1981,  increased 
by  6  percent  from  1982  to  1986. 

And  the  notion  of  the  delndustrlall- 
zatlon  of  America  Is  sheer  myth.  The 
manufacturing  sector  has  not  shrunk; 
it  has  grown  with  the  economy,  hold- 
ing stable  at  just  over  a  fifth  of  gross 
national  product  for  decades.  Further- 
more, in  the  current  expansion,  manu- 
facturers have  increased  their  produc- 
tivity at  over  four  times  the  rate  of 
nonmanufacturlng  businesses. 

In  short,  while  the  trade  deficit  has 
soared,  the  United  States  has  created 
jobs  3  times  as  fast  as  Japan  and  20 
times  as  fast  as  Germany,  though  both 
nations  have  huge  trade  surpluses 
with  the  United  States.  Our  industrial 
sector  is  strong,  manufacturing  em- 
ployment is  growing  and  real  wages 
are  rising. 

The  Incendiary  suggestion  that 
world  trade  has  cost  us  jobs  or  growth 
or  prosperity  is  an  utter  fraud.  The 
fact  is  that  record  United  States  job 
creation  has  been  underwritten  by  a 
huge  Influx  of  investment  capital  from 


Europe  and  Japan.  This  capital  inflow, 
which  greenlined  our  economy,  is  the 
direct  benefit  to  us  from  world  trade. 
It  has  made  pc»sible  the  longest  and 
strongest  economic  expansion  we  have 
experienced  in  the  postwar  period,  de- 
spite the  destructive  Federal  budget 
deficits  which  In  the  absence  of  world 
trade  would  have  crushed  the  recov- 
ery. 

The  most  basic  principle  of  Interna- 
tional economics  is  that  of  compara- 
tive advantage,  whereby  countries  mu- 
tually benefit  through  trade;  and  a 
look  at  the  record  shows  that  in  the 
global  economy  America  is  a  resoimd- 
ing  winner.  Yet  consider  the  reaction 
to  two  news  items.  First  Item:  Honda 
constructs  an  auto  plant  in  the  United 
States  and  hires  thousands  of  Ameri- 
can workers.  Reaction:  Critics  object 
that  the  Japanese  are  taking  over  the 
United  States  economy  and  that 
America  Is  the  loser.  Next  news  item: 
Apple  Computer  constructs  an  elec- 
tronics plant  in  Singapore  and  hires 
himdreds  of  overseas  workers.  Reac- 
tion: Critics  object  that  Apple  is  ship- 
ping U.S.  jobs  overseas  and  that  Amer- 
ica is  the  loser.  Yet  these  two  events 
are  mirror  images  of  one  another,  ob- 
viously, they  cannot  both  be  bad  news 
for  the  United  States. 

The  reality  of  the  world  is  that 
there  is  but  a  single,  highly  integrated 
global  economy,  and  it  is  one  In  which 
we  are  greatly  prospering.  Even  main- 
land China,  after  barricading  its  econ- 
omy for  decades  behind  an  ideological 
Great  Wall,  has  now  realized  that 
escape  from  poverty  is  only  possible 
through  foreign  trade  and  investment. 
It  is  a  terribly  irony  that  in  the  same 
historic  moment  in  which  China  is  re- 
jecting protectionism  and  discovering 
that  trade  is  the  answer,  many  in  the 
United  States  are  arguing  that  trade  is 
the  problem  and  seeking  to  drive  us 
toward  the  economic  Isolationism  that 
was  almost  perfected  by  Socialist 
China. 

The  key  to  understanding  the  trade 
pu^e  is  understanding  exchange 
rates  and  the  balance  of  payments. 
Exchange  rates  are  the  check-valves 
that  regulate  and  balance  the  world- 
wide flows  of  trade  and  investment. 
The  exchange  rate  between  the  dollar 
and  each  foreign  currency  is  deter- 
mined in  the  market  by  the  supply 
and  demand  for  dollars  in  that  curren- 
cy. 

If,  for  example.  Americans  decide  to 
buy  from  or  to  invest  In  Japan,  they 
must  buy  yen  In  the  foreign  exchange 
market.  This  increase  in  the  demand 
for  yen  acts  to  raise  the  value  of  the 
yen  relative  to  the  dollar.  The  reverse 
happens  when  Japanese  decide  to  buy 
United  States  goods  and  services  or 
make  investments  in  the  American 
economy.  The  exchange  rate  between 
the  dollar  and  the  yen  is  determined 
by  the  balance  between  the  number  of 
dollars  people  are  trying  to  convert 


Into  yen  and  the  number  of  yen  people 
are  trying  to  convert  into  dollars. 

Exchange  rates  are  determined 
minute  by  minute  in  a  world  financial 
market  where  hundreds  of  billions  of 
dollars  of  transactions  occur  everydar. 
any  momentary  imbalance  between 
the  supply  and  demand  for  a  cturency 
is  instantly  eliminated  by  a  shift  in 
the  exchange  rates. 

The  key  point  is  that  foreign  ex- 
change rates,  by  fluctuating  to  keep 
the  demand  for  currencies  equal,  also 
keep  equal  the  value  of  those  transac- 
tions for  which  people  acquire  the  re- 
spective currencies.  What  are  the 
transactions  for  which  people  acquire 
yen  or  dollars?  Americans  acquire  yen 
to  buy  Japanese  goods  and  services  or 
to  engage  in  capital  transactions  in 
Japan,  such  as  investing,  paying  of 
debt  or  remitting  earnings.  Japanese 
acquire  dollars  to  buy  United  States 
goods  and  services  or  to  engage  In  cap- 
ital transactions  In  the  United  States. 
With  free  market  exchange  rates,  the 
American  total  of  these  two  types  of 
transactions  will  exactly  equal  the 
Japanese  total.  These  two  types  of 
transactions  basically  represent  the 
balance  of  payments.  That  Is  why  the 
balance  of  payments,  by  definition,  is 
always  in  balance. 

To  say  that  the  United  States  has  a 
trade  deficit  with  Japan  is  simply  to 
say  that  the  United  States  is  buying 
more  goods  and  services  from  Japan 
than  Japan  is  buying  from  the  United 
States  and  that  Japan  Is  investing 
more  in  the  United  States  thah  the 
United  States  is  investing  In  Japan. 
Between  the  United  States  and  Japan, 
our  deficit  in  the  trade  account  is  ex- 
actly equal  to  our  surplus  in  the  in- 
vestment or  capital  account.  If  It 
weren't,  there  would  be  an  exchange 
imbalance,  and  the  exchange  rate 
would  change.  The  protectionist 
misses  all  this  by  looking  only  at  the 
trade  account  and  choosing  to  forget 
the  investment  account. 

In  international  commerce,  with 
trade  and  Investment  flowing  back  and 
forth  among  nations,  the  currency 
used  makes  a  figurative  round  trip. 
Technically  speaking,  the  currency 
will  usually  pass  through  the  totema- 
tional  banking  system,  other  nations 
or  the  foreign  exchange  market  be- 
tween transactions,  but  in  effect  the 
dollars  that  go  overseas  to  buy  foreign 
goods  or  to  invest  in  foreign  countries 
return  to  the  United  States  as  foreign- 
ers seek  to  buy  American  goods  or  to 
invest  in  the  United  States.  If  you  look 
only  at  the  dollars  used  by  foreigners 
to  buy  American  goods,  and  if,  as  is 
the  case,  the  United  States  has  bought 
more  foreign  goods  than  foreigners 
bought  American  goods,  then  it  will 
appear  that  some  doUars  sent  overseas 
have  not  returned,  that  there  Is  a  new 
loss  from  trade.  But  actually  the  defi- 
cit In  trade  is  offset  by  a  surplus  In  in- 
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wtmeni.  A  look  at  our  balance  of 
IMVUMnta  aeeoimts  illustrates  this  re- 


/MS  Balmoe  nfputpnenU  (timpHfiedJ 
nabOUanofdoUut] 
Ttade  Aeeoont: 
UAexporta(|oodiandaerTlc«a)....     +358 
UA.tmpottB(goodiuidMrvlces)....     -461 

UA  tnde  baJanoe -103 

Capttal  Aeeount: 

Otnttal  tnflowa + 127 

capital  outAowi -  32 

atatlrtteil  (UKrepaney  Icaa  unilat- 
eral traoBfer +8 

VJR.  inTeatment  teUnce +103 

Data:  XJM.  InUn»Uankl  TraoncUoni.  "Survey  of 
CvRtDt  BuriDHT' Bwuabcr  19a«. 

SfHrttwl  note.— Tba  tnde  deficit  under  the  bal- 
ance of  payaeala  oMthod  Inrludro  tnde  In  services 
and  otber  announMn«  dineraoea  that  produce  a 
dincnBt  ralmlaHnn  than  the  cuatomary  merchan- 
dlw  tndt  difldt.  Ocnerally.  proponenU  of  protec- 
tloadHB  ebooae  to  leave  out  ■ervltai  since  the  U.S. 
baa  a  auiiataBtlal  tnde  aurplui  in  tervkca. 

Slnoe  1M2.  the  United  States  has 
seen  a  virtual  explosion  in  its  net  for- 
eign investment  account  as  foreign 
capital  has  flowed  into  the  United 
States  and  as  Americans  investing 
abroad  have  redirected  their  invest- 
ments into  the  domestic  economy.  The 
attractiveness  of  the  U.S.  economy  for 
foreitn  investment  is  explained  by  the 
fact  that  we  have  had  the  highest  real 
interest  rates  in  the  world  and  the 
most  rapid  economic  expansion  cur- 
rently underway  on  Earth.  Only  with 
the  recent  easing  of  UJS.  interest  rates 
has  there  been  a  sign  of  this  process 
being  reversed. 

High  interest  rates  in  the  U.S.  econ- 
omy have  attracted  vast  sums  of  for- 
eign capital  as  foreign  investors  seeth- 
ing the  higher  returns  available  in  the 
American  market  have  built  up  inter- 
est bearing  accounts  in  our  financial 
institutions  and  purchased  huge  sums 
of  Oovemment  and  private  bonds. 
This  inflow  of  capital  has  provided  in- 
vestment for  economic  expansion  and 
modernization  in  the  private  sector  of 
our  economy  and  has  provided  foreign 
ci«>ttal  to  fimd  part  of  our  burgeoning 
public  debt  In  the  absence  of  foreign 
ciwital.  our  massive  Federal  budget 
deficit  would  have  crowded  out  private 
investment,  which  would  have  pro- 
duced even  higher  interest  rates  and 
precluded  the  possibility  of  the  post- 
IMS  UjS.  economic  recovery. 

Not  <»ily  have  UjS.  interest  rates 
been  among  the  highest  real  interest 
rates  in  the  world  since  1980.  but  the 
American  economy  since  1982  has  ex- 
perienced the  strmgest  economic  re- 
covery. The  result  has  been  an  inflow 
of  foreign  capital  attracted  to  the  U.S. 
eoooomy  not  just  by  high  interest 
rmtcs,  but  by  the  promects  of  after-tax 
eqotty  returns  which  have  set  the 
world  standard. 

Not  only  has  foreign  capital  been  at- 
tracted to  the  American  economy,  but 
American  investors  have  responded  to 
higher  real  domestic  interest  rates  and 


the  stronger  domestic  recovery  by  dra- 
matically reducing  the  amount  of 
American  capital  that  is  going  over- 
seas. From  1982  to  1985,  there  was  a 
74-percent  decline  in  the  flow  of  Amer- 
icam  investment  capital  overseas. 
Dtlring  the  same  period  there  was  a 
35-percent  Increase  in  the  flow  of  for- 
eign investment  into  the  United 
States. 

This  dramatic  shift  in  the  capital  ac- 
count has  created  a  huge  demand  for 
dollars  to  accommodate  a  near  unprec- 
edented flow  of  world  capital.  The 
result  has  been  a  rise  in  value  for  the 
dollar  on  the  world  market,  which  has 
in  turn  made  foreign  imports  more  at- 
tractive to  domestic  consumers  and 
American  exports  less  attractive  to 
foreign  consumers.  While  we  are  still 
the  world's  largest  exporter  of  goods 
and  services,  the  result  has  been  a 
large  and  growing  trade  deficit.  There 
is  no  evidence  to  suggest  that  on  net 
our  trade  partners  are  more  protec- 
tionist today  than  they  were  in  the 
19l0's  or  that  U.S.  Industry  is  less  effl- 
ci^t.  The  trade  imbalance  is  due 
almost  totally  to  the  overvalued  dollar 
produced  by  the  financial  magnets  of 
high  interest  rates  and  investment 
yields  which  have  drained  the  world's 
capital  markets  to  fill  our  own. 

Fortunately  for  the  protectionists, 
but  unfortunately  for  the  Nation,  the 
trade  deficit  and  its  costs  are  easier  to 
see  than  are  the  capital  surplus  and  its 
economic  benefits.  When  a  steel  mill 
or  a  textile  plant  closes  because  Amer- 
ican consumers,  at  existing  exchange 
rates,  preferred  to  purchase  imports, 
we  see  the  visible  signs  of  dislocation 
and  those  directly  affected  cry  out  for 
protectionism.  But  the  parallel  inflow 
of  capital  from  abroad  which  fimds 
part  of  the  Federal  debt  and  provides 
investment  to  create  new  jobs  and  new 
technology  is  all  but  invisible. 

Under  such  circmnstances.  it  is  a 
simple  matter  for  proponents  of  pro- 
tectionism to  engage  in  a  single-entry 
bookkeeping  approach  which  selective- 
ly focuses  attention  on  imported  goods 
and  their  impact  on  specific  industries, 
while  choosing  to  leave  out  the  impact 
on  the  Nation  as  a  whole  which  comes 
from  the  massive  inflow  of  capital 
which  offsets  the  trade  deficit.  The 
difficulty  of  the  public  in  imderstand- 
ing  the  problem  is  amplified  by  the 
fact  that  those  who  are  losing  old  Jobs 
know  who  they  are.  They  are  orga- 
nized by  both  industry  groups  and 
labor  unions  who  are  losing  from  trade 
at  ciirrent  exchange  rates.  Those  who 
will  benefit  from  the  new  investment 
and  new  Jobs  made  possible  by  the 
capital  Inflow  are  not  similarly  orga- 
nized. As  a  result,  though  on  balance 
America  gains,  the  public  hears  only 
one  side  of  the  story  and  the  dnmi- 
beat  of  protectionism  has  mesmerized 
Congress. 

Congress  has  been  all  too  eager  to 
Join  in  the  chorus  for  protectionism,  in 


part  to  hide  its  own  culpability  for  the 
high-interest  rates  and  therefore  the 
trade  deficit.  But  despite  all  the  cries 
for  protectionism  to  cure  the  trade 
deficit,  protectionism  will  not  lower 
the  trade  deficit.  Here's  why:  Tariffs 
and  quotas,  by  lowering  the  U£.  pur- 
chase of  targeted  foreign  goods,  lower 
the  nunber  of  dollars  offered  in  the 
foreign  exchange  market.  Fewer  dol- 
lars tendered  for  foreign  exchange 
means  a  higher  value  for  the  dollar. 
The  higher  valued  dollar  raises  the 
price  of  U.S.  goods  sold  overseas, 
which  causes  proportionately  lower 
sales  o|  American  exports.  A  higher 
valued  dollar  also  lowers  the  cost  in 
the  United  SUtes  of  foreign  goods, 
thereby  encouraging  the  purchase  of 
those  iAiported  goods  on  which  there 
is  no  tariff.  Any  reduction  in  imports 
from  tariffs  would,  therefore,  general- 
ly be  oiffset  by  the  reduction  in  ex- 
ports and  increase  in  other  imports. 

The  notion  that  protectionism  saves 
jobs  is  also  based  on  single-entry  book- 
keeping. It  is  true  that  tariffs  raise  the 
cost  of  specific  imports  for  American 
consumers,  causing  domestic  goods  in 
previously  noncompetitive  industries 
to  be  bought  when  they  would  not 
otherwise  be  competitive.  But  the  re- 
duction in  U.S.  demand  for  the  foreign 
goods  cti  which  tariffs  or  quotas  are 
placed  raises  the  value  of  the  dollar 
and  reduces  U.S.  exports  and  encour- 
ages the  purchase  of  other  imports.  So 
on  balaiice,  while  some  U.S.  jobs  are 
preserved  in  the  protected  industry, 
other  U.S.  jobs  are  lost  by  the  decline 
in  experts  and  increase  in  other  im- 
ports. The  net  effect  is  that  no  jobs 
are  really  saved:  employment  and  un- 
employment are  simply  redistributed, 
with  jobs  moving  away  from  America's 
efficient  industries  and  to  inefficient 
ones.  The  actual  effect  of  protection- 
ism would  be  even  worse,  because  of 
foreign  retaliation.  There  are  no  win- 
ners in  a  trade  war;  economic  efficien- 
cy suffers  on  both  sides,  and  living 
standards  necessarily  decline. 

Protectionism  would  not  make  sense 
even  if  It  did  not  simply  sacrifice  effi- 
cient Jobs  to  save  inefficient  ones.  The 
cost  to  the  consumer  of  the  Jobs  saved 
is  patently  absurd,  costing  the  con- 
sumer several  times  the  wages  paid  for 
the  job  saved.  For  example,  the  Feder- 
al Trade  Commission  has  found  that 
even  under  very  conservative  assump- 
tions, iacluding  the  assumption  that 
no  retaliation  occurs,  the  cost  to  the 
consumer  of  the  voluntary  restraint 
quota  on  Japanese  automobiles  was 
approximately  $241,000  for  each  Job 
saved  in  the  United  States  automobile 
industry.  Tuna  tariffs  cost  the  Ameri- 
can consumer  roughly  the  same. 
$240,000  per  U.S.  Job  saved.  Textile 
quotas  cost  $43,000  per  textUe  job 
saved;  i^l  quotas  cost  $114,000  per 
steel  Job  saved. 
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The  final  result  is  that  protection- 
ism does  not  create  Jobs,  the  Nation  is 
made  poorer  as  prices  rise,  and  the 
American  economy  becomes  less  com- 
petitive as  Jobs  are  transferred  from 
our  more  efficient,  more  competitive 
sectors  to  our  least  efficient,  least 
competitive  sectors. 

The  most  important  point  to  be 
made  about  the  trade  crisis  is  that  it  is 
the  symptom  and  not  the  disease.  The 
United  States  is  not.  on  net.  losing 
from  trade,  but  creating  jobs  faster 
than  any  of  its  trading  partners.  As 
the  world's  largest  exporting  and  im- 
porting Nation,  we  would  be  the  big- 
gest loser  from  a  reduction  in  world 
trade.  The  fact  is  that  surpluses  or 
deficits  in  the  balance  of  trade— in  and 
of  themselves— are  neither  good  nor 
bad.  They  are  not  correlated  with 
growth,  decline,  competitiveness  or 
noncompetitiveness.  What  matters  is 
why  they  occur. 

The  pernicious  cause  of  our  trade 
deficit  is  the  Federal  budget  deficit 
and  the  record  interest  rates  it  has 
spawned.  If  the  U.S.  economy  were  iso- 
lated from  world  trade,  the  trillion 
dollar  UJS.  Government  budget  deficit 
over  the  last  6  years  would  have 
crushed  the  economy.  But  in  a  world 
market,  the  higher  U.S.  interest  rates 
have  attracted  hundreds  of  billions  of 
dollars  worth  of  foreign  capital  into 
the  United  States  which  has  helped 
fund  the  deficit  and  the  recovery.  We 
have  paid  for  this  help  with  the  mas- 
sive trade  deficit  that  capital  inflows 
have  generated.  In  what  must  surely 
be  one  of  history's  great  paradoxes  we 
have  sought  to  blame  our  trading  part- 
ners for  our  problems  when  in  fact 
they  have  been  victimized  by  our  high 
interest  rates  which  have  bled  capital 
firom  Europe  and  Japan  and  denied 
them  the  capital  that  could  have  fi- 
nanced their  economic  recovery  in  the 
1980's. 

Since  Congress  is  unwilling  to  deal 
with  the  Federal  budget  deficit,  it  has 
attempted  to  shift  public  attention  to 
the  trade  deficit  and  divert  the  blame 
for  the  United  States  problem  to  "for- 
eigners" who  can't  vote  in  the  U.S. 
elections.  The  public  would  be  well 
served  if  Congress  got  on  with  the  real 
Job  of  lowering  the  Federal  budget 
deficit  before  politics  and  ignorance 
reduce  world  trade,  lower  world 
income,  and  create  a  world  financial 
crisis,  all  in  the  name  of  buying  a  few 
votes  on  the  protectionist  issue  and 
running  away  from  the  real  cause  of 
our  problems— the  Federal  deficit.  A 
reduction  of  the  U.S.  budget  deficit 
would  cut  Federal  borrowing,  lower  in- 
terest rates,  reduce  the  value  of  the 
dollar  and  free  capital  to  generate 
more  economic  growth  and  Jobs  in 
both  the  United  States  and  around  the 
world. 

In  addition  to  attacking  the  Federal 
budget  and  promoting  domestic  cap- 
ital   generation.    Congress    and    the 


President  should  attack  protectionism 
and  export  subsidies  both  at  home  and 
abroad.  While  export  subsidies  or 
import  restrictions  do  not  directly 
cause  any  transfer  of  Jobs  between  na- 
tions, they  do  misallocate  resources 
and  make  the  world  poorer,  thereby 
destroying  Jobs  on  all  sides.  We  should 
be  the  world  leader  in  working  for 
their  elimination.  The  United  States 
should  pursue  reciprocal  trade  rela- 
tions that  encourage  our  trading  part- 
ners to  open  their  markets  to  U.S. 
products,  as  we  open  American  mar- 
kets to  world  products.  We  should 
reward  the  fair  and  free  trading  na- 
tions by  lowering  barriers  to  additional 
trade  with  them.  In  the  process,  the 
bad  actors  would  find  themselves 
losing  trade  and  both  a  carrot  and  a 
stick  would  be  created  to  bring  them 
back  into  line. 

Washington  should  use  the  proce- 
dure establishing  a  free  trade  area  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Israel  to 
encourage  first  Canada  and  Mexico 
and  then  other  nations  to  lower  their 
tariffs  and  quotas  against  UJS.  goods 
in  return  for  similar  action. 

Our  goal  must  be  to  promote  more 
trade,  not  less.  What  is  at  stake  is 
more  than  our  standard  of  living.  It  is 
the  future  of  the  free  world. 

Compare  a  map  of  the  world  in  1944 
with  one  today  and  you  will  see  a  tre- 
mendous expansion  of  Soviet  power 
and  influence  in  Europe,  Africa.  Asia, 
and  Latin  America.  This  expansion 
was  accomplished  through  the  direct 
and  indirect,  covert,  and  overt  use  of 
military  power.  Truly,  the  global  suc- 
cesses of  the  Soviet  Union  are  a  testa- 
ment to  its  military,  not  economic 
prowess. 

Our  successes  have  been  economic, 
based  on  trade.  We  began  the  postwar 
era  with  the  Marshall  plan  in  Europe, 
which,  more  important  than  foreign 
aid,  op>ened  up  United  States-Europe- 
an trade.  On  the  rim  of  Asia,  the  hope 
of  freedom  was  sustained  through  the 
economic  miracle  of  trade-based  cap- 
italism. Today  the  Communists  see  the 
specter  of  Chiang  Kai-shek  returning 
to  liberate  mainland  China— not  with 
an  army,  but  through  the  power  of  the 
free  market  idea,  nurtured  on  Taiwan 
and  now  revolutionizing  the  mainland. 
Our  victories  have  been  built  on  the 
free  world's  prosperity,  and  protec- 
tionism is  a  dagger  aimed  at  its  heart. 
The  awful,  frightening  truth  is  that  to 
begin  a  trade  war  is  to  guarantee  the 
loss  of  the  cold  war  and  to  imperil  the 
future  of  freedom  and  prosperity  on 
this  Earth. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  summary  of  the  key  provi- 
sions of  the  American  Trade,  Growth 
and  Employment  Promotion  Act 
appear  in  the  Record  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  remarks  and  that  the  text 
of  the  legislation  be  printed  following 
the  key  provisions  summary. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Thk  Amkricah  Tkadk,  Orowtb  amd  Empiot- 
Mxirr  PKOMonoif  Act— Kxr  Piovision 

TITU  I— EXPANBED  TRAOS  mBGOTIATIIIC 
AOTHORITT 

North  American  Free  Trade  Area.  The  bill 
requires  the  President  to  take  action  to  ini- 
tiate negotiations  to  obtain  trade  acT«e- 
ments  with  Mexico,  the  Caribbean  Basin 
countries  and  Canada  for  the  puipooe  of 
promoting  the  establishment  of  a  North 
American  Free  Trade  Area.  Theae  bilateral 
or  multilateral  agreements  shall  be  recipro- 
cal and  provide  (or  mutual  reductions  In 
trade  barriers  to  promote  trade,  economic 
growth  and  employment. 

Establishment  of  Expanded  Trade  Areas. 
The  bUl  provides  the  President  new  author- 
ity to  self -initiate  expanded  trade  area  nego- 
tiations with  our  trading  partners.  Agree- 
ments reached  will  provide  for  mutual  re- 
ductions or  elimination  of  tariffs  and  non- 
tariff  barriers  and  export  subsidies  on  a  re- 
ciprocal basis  for  the  purpose  of  promoting 
freer  and  fairer  trade. 

Expansion  of  Trade  with  Developing 
Countries.  Special  incentives  could  be  ex- 
tended to  developing  countries  to  enoourace 
those  countries  to  enter  into  an  agreement 
establishing  expanded  trade  areas.  Expand- 
ed trade  area  agreements  reached  with  de- 
veloping countries  shall  provide  for  a 
mutual  reduction  or  elimination  of  tariff 
and  nont&riff  barriers  to  trade  which,  on 
the  part  of  the  developing  country,  may  be 
phased  in  over  a  period  up  to  but  not  to 
exceed  5  years.  This  gradual  reduction  of 
trade  barriers  by  the  developing  country 
will  be  granted  only  if  the  President  deter- 
mines that  such  benefits  are  justified  in 
terms  of  the  developing  country's  per  capita 
Income,  economic  development  and  interna- 
tional competitive  position,  and  if  the  ar- 
rangement is  mutually  advantageous. 

Partial,  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements.  In 
negotiations  to  establish  a  North  American 
Free  Trade  Area  or  any  expanded  trade 
areas,  the  President  is  authorized  to  exclude 
from  any  agreements,  on  a  reciprocal  basis, 
specific  articles  the  President  determines 
such  an  exclusion  is  needed  to  achieve  the 
agreement. 
ImplemenUtion  of  Trade  Agreements. 
Agreements  reached  under  the  bill  that 
call  for  mutual  reductions  in  tariffs,  quotas 
and  licensing  fees  would  become  effective 
within  90  days  unless  the  Congress  disap- 
proves by  an  unamendable  Joint  resolution 
and  the  Joint  resolution  is  enacted  into  law. 
Agreements  reached  under  the  biU  that 
call  for  reductions  in  trade  barriers  other 
than  Uriffs.  quotas  and  licensing  fees  would 
become  effective  once  implementing  legisla- 
tion making  necessary  changes  or  additions 
to  current  law  is  enacted  Into  law  tmder 
present  fast-track  Congressional  authority. 

The  PunU  del  Este,  Uruguay  OATT 
Round.  The  bill  would  provide  the  President 
negotiating  authority,  under  current  Con- 
gressional fast-track  authority,  for  the  Mul- 
tilateral Trade  Agreement  that  is  reached 
from  the  GATT  negotiations  presently  un- 
derway. 

TITLE  II— ELIIUltATIOR  OF  OTIFAnt  TRADE 
PRACTICES  AMD  BARRIERS  TO  TRADE 

Removal  of  Impediments  to  Expanded 
Trade.  If  the  President  determines  that  a 
country  has  consistently  engaged  m  unfair 
trading  practices  or  policies,  the  President 
shall  initiate  negotiations  or  expedite  exist- 
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Inv  necoUaUona  to  establlah  an  expanded 
tnde  ana  with  otber  foreicn  countries 
^Awmt  exports  compete  with  the  exporte  of 
the  idenUfled  country,  or  nispend  or  termi- 
nate waA  negotlatlona  vlth  the  country  en- 
gadnc  in  the  unfair  practices  or  policies. 

Rqmrt  on  Barriers  to  Trade  Expansion. 
Hie  WU  amends  the  Trade  Act  of  1974  to  re- 
quire that  the  annual  National  Trade  Esti- 
mates report  (1)  include  any  act  or  practice 
of  a  foKim  country  that  constitutes  an 
export  subsidy.  (2)  Identify  acts  and  prac- 
tlces  of  the  United  States  that  constitute 
barriers  to  imports  into  the  United  States, 
and  (S)  disthmilsh  between  trade  policy  and 
practices  that  appear  to  be  illegal  impedi- 
ments to  trade  and  thoae  that  are  legal  im- 
pediments to  trade. 

niLX  ui— ARTi-Fioracnoiiisii  and  trade 

PBOMOnOlf 

Consumer  Impact  Estimates  of  Trade  Leg- 
islation. The  bill  directs  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office  to  estimate  the  aggregate  and 
per  capita  costs  to  United  States  consumers 
of  trade  legislation  reported  by  Congression- 
al Committees.  These  estimates  will  be  re- 
quired to  be  included  in  Committee  reports 
on  any  reported  trade  legislation;  otherwise 
a  point  of  order  can  be  raised  against  such 
legUaticm  if  brought  to  the  Floor  without 
the  consumer  impact  statement. 

Trade  Uberaliaation  Mandate  of  Multilat- 
eral Developmait  Banks.  For  countries  that 
borrow  from  the  International  Monetary 
Fund  and  multilateral  development  banks. 
and  have  been  identified  as  restricting  U.S. 
products  In  their  markets  and  maintaining 
unfair  trade  practices,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  wQl  require  the  U.S.  Executive  Di- 
rector of  these  banks  to  vote  against  any 
lending  decision  imless  such  coimtries 
accept  trade  Ulieralization. 

S.590 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repmentative*    of   the    United    StaUs    of 
America  in  Congreta  assembled, 
sccnoN  I.  SHOKTinU. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "American 
Trade.  Growth,  and  Employment  Promo- 
tion Act". 

TITLE  I— EXPANDED  TRADE  NEGOTIATING 
AUTHORITY 

nc.  in.  NORTH  AMERICAN  FREE  TRADE  AREA. 

(a)  In  OEnxAL.— The  President  shall  take 
action  to  initiate  negotiations  to  obtain 
trade  acreemenU  with  Mexico,  the  Caribbe- 
an Basin  countries,  and  Canada,  the  terms 
of  which  provide  for  the  reduction  and  ulti- 
mate elimination  of  tariffs  and  other  non- 
tariff  barriers  to  trade  for  the  purpose  of 
promoting  the  establishment  of  a  North 
American  free  trade  area. 

(b)  IUcipsocal  Basis.— An  agreement  en- 
tered Into  under  subsection  (a)  shall  provide 
for  mutual  reductions  in  trade  barriers  to 
prtmote  trade,  economic  growth,  and  em- 
ployment. 

(C)    BXLATBUL    OR    MDLTILATZRAI.    BaSIS.— 

Agreements  may  be  entered  into  under  sub- 
section (a)  on  a  bilateral  basU  with  any  for- 
eign country  described  in  paragraph  (1)  or 
on  a  multilateral  basis  with  all  of  such  coun- 
tries or  any  group  of  such  countries. 

(d)  rwTiRt»»  BAsn  Coumaixs.— For  pur- 
poses of  this  section,  the  term  "Caribbean 
Basin  countries"  means  the  countries  desig- 
nated as  benefldary  countries  under  section 
213  of  the  Ctefbbean  Basin  Economic  Re- 
covery Act  (19  VAC.  2702). 


SEC.   ItZ.  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  EXPANDED  TRADE 
AREA& 

(a)  IM  OnrmAL.— The  President  is  author- 
ized to  enter  into  bilateral  and  multilateral 
trade  agreements  with  foreign  countries, 
the  terms  of  which  provide  for  reciprocal  re- 
ductions or  eliminations  of  tariffs  and  non- 
tariff  barriers  and  subsidies  (including,  but 
not  limited  to,  those  acts,  policies,  and  prac- 
tices identified  in  any  report  submitted  to 
the  Congress  under  section  181(b)  of  the 
Trade  Act  of  1974  (19  U.S.C.  2241(b))  for  the 
purpose  of  promoting  freer  and  fairer  trade 
through  the  establishment  of  expanded 
trade  areas. 

(b)  RsciPROCAL  Basis.— An  agreement  may 
be  entered  into  under  subsection  (a)  shall  be 
structured  in  a  manner  which  ensures  a 
mutual  reduction  of  tariff  and  nontarlff 
barriers  to  trade  on  a  reciprocal  basis. 

SEC  103.  EXPANSION  OF  TRADE  WITH  DEVEIX}PING 
COUNTRIES. 

(a)  In  General.— The  President  is  author- 
ized to  enter  into  trade  agreements  with  any 
developing  country,  the  terms  of  which  pro- 
vide, on  a  nonsymmetrical  basis,  for  the  re- 
duction or  elimination  of  tariff  and  nontar- 
iff  barriers  to  trade  for  the  purpose  of  es- 
taldishing  expanded  trade  areas  and  ulti- 
mately promoting  a  reciprocal  reduction  in 
barriers  to  trade. 

(b)  Gradual  Reduction  op  Barriers.— 

(1)  Any  agreement  entered  into  under  sub- 
section (a)  shall  provide  for  a  reduction  or 
elimination  of  tariff  and  nontariff  barriers 
to  trade  which  may  be  gradually  reduced  or 
eliminated  by  the  developing  country  over  a 
period  that  does  not  exceed  5  years. 

(2)  The  President  is  authorized  to  enter 
into  an  agreement  under  this  section  provid- 
ing for  a  gradual  reduction  or  elimination  of 
tariff  and  nontariff  barriers  by  the  develp- 
tng  country  only  if  he  determines— 

(A)  that  the  benefits  to  the  developing 
country  under  the  agreement  are  justified 
in  terms  of  its  per  capita  income,  economic 
development,  and  international  competitive 
portion,  and 

(B)  that  such  gradual  reduction  is  mutual- 
ly advantageous. 

(C)  Termination  and  Modification  of 
Agieements.— The  President  shall  termi- 
nate or  suspend  any  agreement  entered  into 
with  a  developing  country  under  subsection 
(a)  If  the  President  determines  that  the  de- 
veloping country  has  failed  to  carry  out  its 
obligations  under  the  trade  agreement. 

(d)  Developing  Country.— For  purposes 
of  this  section,  the  term  "developing  coun- 
try" means  any  foreign  country  designated 
as  a  beneficiary  developing  country  under 
section  502  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974  (19 
U.ac.  2462). 
SEC  104.  URUGUAY  ROUND  TRADE  AGREEMENT. 

The  President  is  authorized  to  enter  into 
any  multilateral  trade  agreement  resulting 
from  the  Uruguay  round  of  trade  negotia- 
tions conducted  under  the  General  Agree- 
meot  on  Tariffs  and  Trade. 

SEC  106.  partial,  RECIPROCAL  TRADE  AGREE- 
MENTS. 

I9  negotiating  agreements  under  this  title, 
the  President  is  authorized  to  exclude  from 
any  of  such  agreements,  on  a  reciprocal 
basis,  any  article  if  the  President  deter- 
mines that  the  exclusion  of  such  article  is 
necessary  to  achieve  an  agreement  for  an 
expanded  trade  area. 

SEC  lot.  IMPLEMENTATION  OF  TRADE  AGREE- 
MENTS. 

(t)  RxQuiRKKKRTS.— Any  trade  agreement 
entered  into  under  this  title  shall  enter  into 
force  with  respect  to  the  United  States  if 
(and  only  if  )— 


(1)  tlte  President  hss,  at  least  45  days 
before  the  day  on  which  he  enters  into  such 
trade  aveement.  notified  the  House  of  Rep- 
resenUtlves  and  the  Senate  of  his  intenUon 
to  enter  into  such  an  agreement,  and 
promptly  thereafter  publishes  notice  of 
such  intention  in  the  Federal  Register, 

(2)  after  entering  into  the  agreement,  the 
President  transmits  a  document  to  the  Con- 
gress containing  a  copy  of  the  final  legal 
text  of  auch  agreement  together  with— 

(A)  a  statement  of  any  administrative 
action  proposed  to  Implement  such  agree- 
ment, 

(B)  if  the  trade  agreement  is  described  in 
paragraph  (SKA),  a  draft  of  an  implement- 
ing bUl, 

(C)  an  explanation  of  how  the  proposed 
administrative  action  and  Implementing  bill, 
if  any,  change  or  affect  existing  law,  and 

(D)  a  (tatement  of  the  reasons  as  to  how 
the  agreement  serves  the  interests  of  the 
United  States  and  as  to  why  the  proposed 
administrative  action  and  implementing  bill, 
if  any,  are  required  or  appropriate  to  carry 
out  the  agreement,  and 

(3)  eitfcer— 

(A)  In  the  case  of  a  trade  agreement 
that— 

(I)  is  entered  into  under  section  104. 

(II)  requires  any  change  In  United  States 
laws  other  than  laws  relating  to  tariffs  or  to 
restrictiens  or  limitations  on  the  Importa- 
tion of  articles,  or 

(til)  is  entered  Into  with  any  country  de- 
scribed ki  section  2(b)(2KB)  of  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  Act  of  1945  (12  U.S.C. 
635(b)(2KB)), 

an  implementing  bill  is  enacted  Into  law 
with  respect  to  such  agreement,  or 

(B)  in  the  case  of  a  trade  agreement  not 
described  In  subparagraph  (A),  a  disapprov- 
al bill  is  not  enacted  into  law  within  the  90- 
day  period  beginning  on  the  date  on  which 
the  document  described  in  paragraph  (2)  is 
submittod  to  the  Congress. 

(b)  EFfEcnvE  Date  op  Agreements.— If  the 
requirements  of  subsection  (a)  are  met  with 
respect  to  a  trade  agreement  entered  into 
under  this  title,  the  trade  agreement  shall 
enter  into  force  with  respect  to  the  United 
SUtes  oa— 

(1)  If  Che  trade  agreement  Is  described  in 
subsection  (a)(3)(A),  the  date  on  which  the 
implementing  bill  is  enacted  with  respect  to 
such  trade  agreement,  or 

(2)  if  the  trade  agreement  is  not  described 
in  subsection  (aXSKA),  the  day  after  the 
close  of  the  90-day  period  described  In  sub- 
section (a)(3)(B). 

(c)  Ikplememtation  Authority.- The 
President  may,  by  proclamation  or  Execu- 
tive order,  reduce,  modify,  or  eliminate— 

(1)  such  duties,  and 

(2)  such  restrictions  and  limitations  on 
the  importation  of  articles, 

as  may  be  necessary  to  implement  any  trade 
agreement  entered  into  under  this  section 
after  su<Ai  agreement  enters  Into  force  with 
respect  to  the  United  States. 

(d)  DifttfPROVAL  Bnxs.— 

(1)  Foe  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
"disapproval  bill"  means  a  bill,  the  only 
matter  after  the  enacting  clause  of  which  Is 
as  follows:  "That  the  Congress  disapproves 
of  the  trade  agreement  submitted  to  the 

Congress  on  ". 

the  blank  space  being  filled  with  the  appro- 
priate datte. 

(2)  Any  disapproval  bill  that  is  introduced 
in  the  Senate  or  House  of  Representatives 
shall  be  treated  as  an  implementing  bill  for 
purposes  of  subsecUons  (d),  (e),  (f ).  and  (g) 


of  section  151  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974  (19 
U.S.C.  2191). 

(e)  Cokput axiom  op  Tncx.— Each  period  of 
time  described  in  paragraphs  (1)  and  (3)  of 
subsection  (a)  shall  be  computed  without 
regard  to— 

(1)  the  days  on  which  either  House  of 
Congress  is  not  in  session  because  of  an  ad- 
journment of  more  than  3  days  to  a  day  cer- 
tain or  an  adjournment  of  the  Congress  sine 
die,  and 

(2)  any  Saturday  and  Sunday,  not  ex- 
cluded under  paragraph  (1),  when  either 
House  of  the  Congress  is  not  in  session. 

(f)  CoifPORMiMG  Amendment.- Paragraph 
(1)  of  section  151(b)  of  the  Trade  Act  of 
1974  (19  U.S.C.  2191(b)(1))  is  amended  by  in- 
serting "of  this  Act  or  section  106(a)  of  the 
American  Trade,  Growth,  and  Employment 
Promotion  Act"  after  "section  102". 

TITLE  II— ELIMINATION  OF  UNFAIR  TRADE 
PRACTICES  AND  BARRIERS  TO  TRADE 

SEC  Ml.  REMOVAL  OF  IMPEDIMENTS  TO  EXPAND- 
ED TRADE. 

(a)  In  General.— If  the  President  deter- 
mines that  a  foreign  country  consistently 
engages  In  unfair  acts,  policies,  or  practices 
identified  in  the  report  submitted  to  Con- 
gress under  section  181(b)  of  the  Trade  Act 
of  1974  (19  U.S.C.  2241(b)),  the  President 
shall— 

(1)  suspend  or  terminate  any  negotiations 
with  such  foreign  country  that  are  being 
conducted  under  title  I  if,  in  his  view,  insuf- 
ficient progress  Is  being  made  In  obtaining 
an  agreement  to  expand  trade, 

(2)  take  actions  to  initiate  negotiations 
under  title  I,  on  an  expedited  basis,  with 
any  other  foreign  country  whose  exports 
compete  with  the  exports  of  such  foreign 
country  for  the  purposes  of  establishing  an 
expanded  trade  area  with  such  other  for- 
eign country,  or 

(3)  expedite  any  existing  negotiations 
under  title  I  with  any  other  foreign  country 
whose  exports  compete  with  the  exports  of 
such  foreign  country  for  the  purposes  of  es- 
tablishing an  expanded  trade  area  with  such 
other  foreign  country. 

SEC.  202.  REPORT  ON  BARRIERS  TO  TRADE  EXPAN- 
SION. 

(a)  In  General.— Paragraph  (1)  of  section 
181(a)  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974  (19  U.S.C. 
2241(aKl))  is  amended- 

(A)  by  striking  out  "Not  later  than  the 
date  on  which  the  initial  report  is  required 
under  subsection  (b)(1),  the"  and  inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "The", 

(B)  by  striking  out  "shall"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "shall  conduct  an  annual  study 
to", 

(C)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
subparagraph  (A), 

(D)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  subparagraph  (B)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  a  semicolon,  and 

(E)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subparagraphs: 

"(C)  identify  any  act,  policy,  or  practice  of 
a  foreign  country  that  constitutes  an  export 
subsidy; 

"(D)  identify  acts,  policies,  and  practices 
of  the  United  States  that  constitute  barriers 
to  foreign  imports  into  the  United  States; 
and 

"(E)  distinguish  between  those  acts,  poli- 
cies, and  practices  identified  under  subpara- 
graphs (A)  and  (B)  which  appear  to  be  ille- 
gal impediments  to  trade  and  those  that  are 
legal  impediments  to  trade.". 

(b)  CoNPORMiMC  Amkndmknt.— Paragraph 
(1)  of  secUon  181(b)  of  the  Trade  Act  of 
1974  (19  U.S.C.  2241(bKl))  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "the  analysis  and  estimate"  and 


Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "a  report  on  the 
study  conducted". 

TITLE  III— ANTI-PROTECTIONISM  AND 
TRADE  PROMOTION 

SEC.  301.  CONSUMER  IMPACT  ESTIMATES  OF  TRADE 
LEGISLATION. 

(a)  In  General.— The  Director  of  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office  shall  prepare  for 
each  bill  or  Joint  resolution  reported  by  any 
committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
or  the  Senate  (or  any  conference  committee 
between  the  two  Houses  of  the  Congress) 
that  may  affect  International  trade  an  esti- 
mate, to  the  extent  practicable,  of— 

(1)  the  Impact  such  bill  or  Joint  resolution 
would  have  on  United  States  consumers, 
and 

(2)  the  costs  (in  the  aggregate  and  on  a 
per  capita  basis)  of  such  bill  or  Joint  resolu- 
tion to  United  States  consumers, 

and  shall  submit  such  estimate  In  writing  to 
such  committee. 

(b)  Estimates  To  Be  lNCLxn>ED  in  Re- 
poRis.— Any  estimate  made  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  that  Is  submitted  by  the  Director  of 
the  Congressional  Budget  Office  to  a  com- 
mittee of  the  Senate  or  House  of  Represent- 
atives (or  to  a  conference  committee  be- 
tween the  two  Houses  of  Congress)  shall  be 
included  in  the  report  accompanying  such 
bill  or  resolution. 

(c)  Point  of  Order.— Upon  the  objection 
of  any  Member  of  either  House  of  the  Con- 
gress, It  shall  not  be  In  order  for  that  House 
to  consider  any  bill  or  Joint  resolution  if  the 
report  of  the  committee  on  such  bill  or  joint 
resolution  does  not  comply  with  the  provi- 
sions of  subsection  (b). 

(d)  Assistance.— Each  department  and 
agency  of  the  Federal  Government  shall 
provide  such  assistance  as  the  Director  of 
the  Congressional  Budget  Office  may  re- 
quest in  order  to  make  estimates  required 
under  subsection  (a). 

SEC.  302.  TRADE  LIBERALIZATION  MANDATE  FOR 
MULTILATERAL  DEVEU)PMENT 

BANKS. 

(a)  List  or  Countries.- 

(1)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
annually  prepare  a  list,  by  country,  of  cur- 
rent loan  disbursements  and  any  loan  appli- 
cations that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
determines  are  likely  to  be  brought  before 
loan  review  committees  of  multilateral  de- 
velopment banks  during  the  calendar  year. 

(2)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
submit  the  list  prepared  under  paragraph 
(1)  to  the  United  States  Trade  Representa- 
tive. 

(b)  Identification  of  Countries  Which 
Restrict  Trade.— The  United  States  Trade 
Representative,  in  consultation  with  the 
Secretaries  of  Commerce  and  Agriculture, 
shSLll  identify  those  foreign  countries  listed 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  under  sub- 
section (a)  that  take  actions  or  maintain 
policies  or  practices  that— 

(1)  restrict  the  sale  of  products  of  the 
United  States  in  the  markets  of  such  for- 
eign country,  or 

(2)  provide  the  products  of  such  foreign 
country  an  unfair  economic  advantage  over 
the  products  of  the  United  States  in  the 
markets  of  other  foreign  countries. 

In  identifying  foreign  countries  under  this 
subsection,  the  United  States  Trade  Repre- 
sentative shall  compare  the  acts,  policies, 
and  practices  of  such  foreign  country  with 
the  acts,  policies,  and  practices  of  the 
United  States. 

(c)  Trade  Liberalization  Recommenda- 
tions.—The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and 
the  United  States  Trade  Representative 
shall  Jointly  develop  recommendations  of 


trade  liberalization  actions  for  each  foreign 
country  identified  under  subsection  (b)  that 
remedies  the  actions,  policies,  and  practices 
of  such  foreign  country  which  are  Identified 
under  subsection  (b). 

(d)  Actions.— The  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury shall  instruct  the  United  SUtes  Execu- 
tive Director  of  each  of  the  multilateral  de- 
velopment banks  and  of  the  International 
Monetary  Fund  to— 

( 1 )  vote  against  the  proposed  approval  by 
the  respective  Institution  of  any  loan  or 
lending  decision  with  respect  to  any  foreign 
country  identified  under  subsection  (b)  that 
refuses  to  accept  the  trade  liberalization 
recommendations  developed  under  subsec- 
tion (c)  as  a  condition  of  the  proposed  loan 
for  such  foreign  country,  and 

(2)  vote  against  any  proposed  approval  by 
the  respective  Institution  of  any  "tranche" 
or  "drawing"  of  an  approved  loan  with  re- 
spect to  any  foreign  country  Identified 
under  subsection  (b)  that.  In  the  determina- 
tion of  the  United  States  Executive  Direc- 
tor, has  failed  to  carry  out  the  trade  liberal- 
ization recommendations  developed  as  a 
condition  of  the  loan. 

(e)  Multilateral  Development  Banks.— 
For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term  "mul- 
tilateral development  banks"  includes  the 
International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and 
Development,  the  International  Develop- 
ment Association,  the  International  Finance 
Corporation,  the  Inter-American  Develop- 
ment Bank,  the  Inter-American  Investment 
Corporation,  the  Asian  Development  Bank, 
the  African  Development  Bank,  and  the  Af- 
rican Development  Fund. 


By  Mr.  BENTSEN: 
S.  591.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  clarify  the 
estate  tax  cleduction  for  sales  of  em- 
ployer securities  to  employee  stock 
ownership  plans  or  worker-owned  co- 
operatives, and  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

clarification  of  estate  tax  deduction 
•  Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  introducing  a  bill  to  amend 
one  of  the  provisions  in  last  year's  Tax 
Reform  Act  relating  to  employee  stock 
ownership  plans.  This  provision  per- 
mits an  estate  to  obtain  an  estate  tax 
deduction  equal  to  50  percent  of  the 
proceeds  received  from  a  sale  of  stock 
to  an  ESOP.  The  provision  was  en- 
acted to  encourage  estates  to  sell  stock 
to  £]SOP's;  it  Is  one  of  a  number  of 
provisions  in  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  designed  to  advance  the  idea  of 
employee  stock  ownership. 

In  enacting  this  provision  last  year, 
the  Congress  was  advised  by  the  Joint 
Tax  Committee  staff  that  the  revenue 
loss  to  the  Treasury  from  the  provi- 
sion would  be  about  $300  million  over 
fiscal  years  1987-91.  The  staff  had  the 
understanding  that  the  provision 
would  be  available  to  estates  only  in 
limited  circtunstances.  However,  as  the 
provision  was  actually  drafted  in  the 
tax  bill.  It  would  be  widely  available  to 
estates  and  would  result  In  an  estimat- 
ed revenue  loss  of  about  $7  billion  over 
the  5-year  period.  Under  the  provision, 
many  estates  would  be  able  to  ellml- 
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nate  their  estate  tax  lUblllty  com- 
uletdlT. 

Mr.  Prertdent.  althouch  Congress  in- 
teoded  to  eaooonce  estates  to  sell 
to  ■BOP'S,  it  did  not  Intend  to 
a  proTlsiaii  as  far-reaching  as 
tbe  one  taduded  in  the  bUl.  Congress 
dM  noC  Intend  to  aUow  some  estates  to 
«»*-»«"«*■«  th^  estate  tax  liability: 
Congress  did  not  intend  for  estates  to 
be  aide  to  dalm  the  deduction  by 
▼tartue  of  purchasing  stodc  in  the 
market  and  stanply  reselling  the  stodi 
to  an  BBOP:  Omgress  did  not  intend 
for  BBOP'B  to  be  permitted  to  resell 
stodt  soon  after  they  purchased  it 
tram  an  estate:  and  Congress  certainly 
did  not  antictpate  a  $7  billion  revenue 
loss.  The  provision  would  not  have 
been  enacted  in  its  present  form  had 
we  been  aware  of  all  its  implications. 

Aeeordtngly.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
now  proposing  to  modify  the  provision 
in  aeoordanoe  with  last  year's.  The  bill 
I  am  introducing  seeks  to  preserve  the 
purpose  of  encouraging  estates  to  sell 
stock  to  ■SOP'S,  while  reducing  the 
revenue  loss  to  the  originally  intended 
leveL  Again.  I  want  to  emphasize  that 
the  thrust  of  the  bill  Is  to  conform  the 
provision  to  the  intent  of  Congress. 
The  bUl  hss  two  elements: 

First,  the  biU  makes  clear  that  the 
positions  taken  by  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Servlee  in  notice  87-13  with  re- 
ject to  the  estate  tax  deduction  are 
an  accurate  statement  of  congressional 
intoit  in  enacting  the  provision.  Be- 
cause these  positions  explicitly  state 
the  original  intent  of  Congress,  they 
are  effective  as  if  oiacted  in  the  Tax 
Refonn  Act  of  1986.  If  these  clarifica- 
tions are  not  made,  taxpayers  could 
qualify  for  the  deductions  by  engaging 
in  essentially  sham  transactions. 
Moreover,  the  revenue  loss  could  be 
considerably  larger  than  the  $7  billion 
estimated  by  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Taxation.  Under  a  possible  reading  of 
the  statute,  the  provision  could  be 
used  by  an  executor  to  avoid  all  estate, 
taxes  otherwise  owed  without  any  cor- 
responding significant  increase  in  em- 
ployer seoiritles  held  by  the  ESOP  or 
cooperative  or  allocations  of  seciirities 
to  plan  participants. 

Second,  the  bill  makes  additional 
changes  in  the  deduction  which  more 
fuUy  effectuate  the  intent  of  Congress 
to  provide  limited  relief  from  the 
estate  tax.  These  changes  will  give 
taxpayers  and  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  more  administrable  guidance 
as  to  the  requirements  that  must  be 
satiafled  by  the  decedent  and  by  the 
ESOP  and  the  consequences  of  failing 
to  satisfy  these  requirements.  Because 
these  modifications  could  not  have 
been  anticipated  by  taxpayers,  they 
are  effective  only  for  events  occurring 
after  the  date  of  introduction  of  the 
bOL 

Mr.  President.  I  want  to  alert  tax- 
payers that  it  is  my  intention  not  to 
change  the  effective  dates  contained 


in  the  bill.  The  bill  has  been  struc- 
tuned  to  limit  the  revenue  loss  from 
the  revised  provision  to  the  amount 
originally  estimated  by  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Taxation.  These  effective 
dates  cannot  slip  if  any  further  reve- 
nue loss  is  to  be  prevented. 

The  following  Is  a  technical  explana- 
tion of  the  provisions  of  the  bill: 
coimutATioH  or  ins  HOnCB 

Itie  bill  would  confirm  the  positions  taken 
in  ms  NoUce  87-13  that  the  esUte  tax  de- 
duction (section  2057)  is  not  available  unless 

( 1 )  the  decedent  directly  owned  the  employ- 
er securities  immediately  before  death,  and 

(2)  after  the  sale,  the  employer  securities 
are  allocated  to  plan  participants  or  are 
held  for  future  allocation  in  connection 
witb  an  exempt  loan  under  section  4975  or 
in  oonnection  with  a  transfer  of  assets  from 
a  (kfined  benefit  plan  under  the  rules  of 
section  4980<cK3).  Except  in  the  case  of  a 
bona  fide  business  transaction,  employer  se- 
curities would  not  be  treated  as  allocated  or 
held  for  future  allocation  to  the  extent  that 
such  securities  are  allocated  or  held  for 
future  allocation  in  substitution  of  other 
employer  securities  that  had  been  allocated 
or  held  for  future  allocation.  Because  these 
provisions  accurately  reflect  Congressional 
intent  in  enacting  the  provision,  this  clarifi- 
cation would  be  effective  as  if  included  in 
the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1986. 

tAX-CRKDIT  DfPLOTKE  STOCK  OWNERSHIP 
FLAMS 

The  bill  would  clarify  that  the  estate  tax 
de<biction  is  available  in  the  case  of  sales  of 
employer  securities  to  tax-credit  ESOPs  sec- 
tion 409(a).  This  provision  would  be  effec- 
tive as  if  included  in  the  Tax  Reform  Act. 

NOIIPt;BUCI.Y  TRADED  STOCK 

The  bill  would  limit  the  deduction  to  sales 
of  employer  securities  which  are  issued  by  a 
domestic  corporation  that  has  no  stock  out- 
staading  that  is  readily  tradable  on  an  es- 
tal4ished  securities  market.  This  provision 
would  be  effective  with  respect  to  sales  after 
the  date  of  introduction. 

(ESTATE  REQimtElfEIITS 
Sale  by  executor 

At  enacted,  section  2057  applies  only  with 
respect  to  sales  by  the  executor  of  an  estate. 
However,  I  am  aware  that  there  are  signifi- 
cant issues  and  potential  inconsistencies  cre- 
ated by  this  language.  For  example,  it  is 
common  for  individuals  to  structure  their 
estates  so  that  not  all  the  assets  are  includ- 
ed in  the  probate  estate  and  subject  to  the 
control  of  the  executor.  Assets  may  be  in  a 
revocable  trust  or  other  similar  arrange- 
ment which  is  excluded  from  the  probate 
estate.  In  the  case  of  assets  held  in  trust, 
the  statute  could  be  interpreted  to  preclude 
the  sale  of  such  assets  in  a  transaction 
qualifying  for  the  estate  tax  deduction  be- 
cause the  executor  cannot  seU  the  trust 
assets. 

Oongress,  in  enacting  the  estate  tax  de- 
duction, did  not  intend  to  draw  arbitrary 
distinctions  among  the  types  of  assets  in- 
cludible in  the  gross  estate  of  a  decedent  de- 
pending upon  whether  the  assets  are  within 
the  control  of  the  executor.  Accordingly, 
the  bUl  would  clarify  that  the  provision  ap- 
plies to  sales  of  employer  securities  to  the 
extent  the  securities  are  includible  in  the 
gross  estate.  Thus,  assets  held  in  trust 
would  be  eligible  for  the  estate  tax  deduc- 
tion to  the  extent  the  employer  securities 
held  by  the  trust  are  listed  as  securities  on 
the  estate  tax  return.  On  the  other  hand,  if 


a  decedent  owned  a  partnership  interest, 
the  value  of  tbe  partneiahlp  Interest  is  re- 
ported oa  the  estate  tax  return  and  not  the 
value  of  the  underlying  asKts  of  the  part- 
nership. ConaequenUy.  under  the  provision, 
the  assets  of  a  partnership  could  not  be  sold 
in  a  traniacUtm  qualif ying  for  the  estate  tax 
deducUop.  This  modification  would  be  effec- 
tive as  If  Included  in  the  Tax  Refonn  Act. 

Limitation  on  deduction 
In  order  to  ensure  that  the  provision  re- 
sults in  enly  a  partial  elimination  of  estate 
tax  liability,  the  amount  of  the  deduction 
allowable  under  section  20S7  would  be  limit- 
ed to  50  percent  of  the  taxable  estate  (deter- 
mined without  regard  to  section  2057).  Also, 
the  amount  of  estate  taxes  imposed  by  sec- 
tion 2001  (before  credits)  could  not  be  re- 
duced by  more  than  $750,000  by  reason  of 
the  deduction. 

This  llmiUtlon  would  be  effective  with  re- 
spect to  sales  of  employer  securities  to  an 
ESOP  after  the  date  of  introduction.  Sales 
prior  to  the  date  of  introduction  of  the  bill 
would  not  be  subject  to  this  limitation  but 
would  be  taken  into  account  in  determining 
whether  the  limitation  is  met  with  respect 
to  poet-etfective  date  sales. 

Holding  period  retiuirement 
In  order  to  prevent  transfers  in  contem- 
plation of  death,  the  bill  would  impose  a 
holding  period  requirement  for  the  dece- 
dent witb  respect  to  the  employer  securities 
to  be  sold  to  an  ESOP.  Thus,  in  order  for 
the  estate  tax  deduction  to  be  available,  the 
securities  must  be  assets  that  would  be 
assets  of  the  estate  reported  on  the  estate 
tax  return  if  the  decedent  died  at  any  time 
during  the  shorter  of  (1)  the  five-year 
period  ending  on  the  date  of  death,  or  (2) 
the  peried  beginning  on  October  22.  1986. 
and  endtig  on  the  date  of  death.  For  pur- 
poses of  determining  whether  the  holding 
period  has  been  satisfied,  securities  which 
would  be  includable  in  the  gross  estate  of 
the  spouse  of  the  decedent  shall  be  treated 
as  securities  includable  in  the  gross  estate  of 
the  decedent  during  such  period. 

The  period  for  which  the  decedent  is  con- 
sidered tD  have  held  the  stock  would  be  re- 
duced for  any  period  for  which  the  holding 
period  is  reduced  under  section  246(cK4)  (re- 
lating to  periods  where  the  risk  of  loss  Is  di- 
minished). 

This  provision  would  be  effective  with  re- 
spect to  sales  to  an  ESOP  after  the  date  of 
introduction. 

As»4ts  trantferred  from  other  plana 
The  bgl  provides  that  the  estate  tax  de- 
duction would  not  apply  to  the  extent  that 
the  emiAoyer  securities  are  acquired  with 
transferred  assets.  Transferred  assets  are 
assets  of  an  ESOP  which  are  attributable  to 
assets  held  by  another  qualified  plan  main- 
tained by  the  employer  (other  than  another 
ESOP)  or  assets  attributable  to  a  period  of 
time  when  the  plan  was  into  an  ESOP. 
Assets  held  by  the  ESOP  on  the  date  of  in- 
troduction of  the  bill  are  not  transferred 
assets,  regardless  of  their  source.  For  exam- 
ple, the  denial  of  the  deduction  would 
extend  to  assets  which  are  tranf  erred  direct- 
ly from  one  plant  to  another  (for  example, 
pursuant  to  section  4980(c)(3)),  assets  which 
are  rolled  over  from  another  plan  into  an 
ESOP,  and  assets  which  are  merged  into  an 
ESOP  ftom  another  plan.  The  Secretary 
would  have  the  authority  to  except  assets 
from  this  provision  under  appropriate  cir- 
cumstances. 

In  order  to  prevent  the  employer  from  ac- 
quiring securities  in  a  section  2057  transac- 
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tlon  with  the  proceeds  of  a  loan  and  then 
using  transferred  sssets  to  make  payments 
on  the  loan,  the  bill  would  impose  an  excise 
tax  if  a  loan  payment  is  made  with  trans- 
ferred assets.  The  tax  would  be  impoaed  on 
the  employer  maintaining  the  ESOP  and  is 
equal  to  30  percent  of  the  amount  paid  on 
the  loan  (including  both  principal  and  inter- 
est payments).  This  provision  is  not  intend- 
ed to  expand  the  permissible  sources  from 
which  exempt  loans  can  be  repaid  pursuant 
to  section  4975. 

Tbe  provision  would  be  effective  with  re- 
spect to  sales  to  an  ESOP  after  the  date  of 
introduction  and.  in  the  case  of  transfers 
used  to  make  payments  on  a  loan,  transfers 
used  after  the  date  of  introduction. 

ESOP  ALLOCATIOH  RKQUIRElfKirrS  AKD 

suBSTrrnnoN  pROHismoH 
In  general 

With  respect  to  events  occurring  after  the 
date  of  introduction  of  the  bill,  the  bill 
would  modify  the  allocation  requirement 
and  nonsubstitution  requirement  in  present 
law  as  reflected  in  the  IRS  Notice  in  several 
respects.  The  modifications  provide  objec- 
tive rules  for  determining  when  a  prohibited 
substitution  of  employer  securities  occurs 
and  also  change  the  sanctions  for  falling  to 
allocate  the  securities  acquired  in  the  sec- 
tion 2057  transaction  or  acquiring  securities 
in  substitution  for  other  employer  securi- 
ties. The  new  provisions  are  intended  to 
ensure  that  plan  participants  receive  the 
employer  securities  acquired  in  a  section 
2057  transaction  (or  the  proceeds  of  a  dispo- 
sition thereof)  and  that  the  transaction  re- 
sults in  an  increase  in  employer  securities  in 
the  plan. 
DiapositUms  loithin  one  year  preceding  sale 

The  bill  would  prohibit  an  ESOP  from 
selling  employer  securities  and  using  the 
proceeds  to  acquire  substitute  employer  se- 
curities in  a  section  2057  transaction.  Fur- 
ther, the  bill  would  modify  this  nonsubstitu- 
tion rule  (contained  in  present  law  as  re- 
flected in  the  IRS  Notice)  to  provide  that 
the  deduction  would  be  available  with  re- 
spect to  proceeds  from  a  sale  to  an  ESOP 
only  to  the  extent  the  proceeds  are  greater 
than  the  excess  (if  any)  of  (1)  the  proceeds 
from  the  disposition  of  employer  securities 
during  the  one-year  period  preceding  the 
sale,  over  (2)  the  cost  of  employer  securities 
purchased  by  the  plan  during  such  one-year 
period.  In  addition,  for  purijoses  of  the  rule, 
all  ESOPs  of  the  employer  would  be  treated 
as  a  single  plan. 

In  determining  the  proceeds  of  the  plan 
from  dispositions  of  employer  securities,  the 
following  dispositions  would  not  be  taken 
into  account:  (1)  distributions  made  on  ac- 
count of  the  death  or  diability  of  the  em- 
ployee, the  retirement  of  the  employee  after 
the  attaliunent  of  age  59  Vi,  or  a  separation 
from  service  of  the  employee  which  results 
in  a  one-year  break  in  service:  (2)  certain  ex- 
changes of  qualified  employer  securities  for 
other  employer  securities  in  a  corporate  re- 
organization; and  (3)  dispositions  required 
to  meet  diversification  requirements  (sec- 
tion 401(aX28)). 

This  provision  can  be  illustrated  by  the 
following  example:  On  July  1,  1987,  execu- 
tor E  sells  employer  securities  to  an  ESOP. 
The  proceeds  of  the  sale  are  $150,000. 
During  the  one-year  period  July  2.  1986, 
through  July  I,  1987.  the  cost  of  employer 
securities  acquired  by  the  plan  and  all  other 
ESOPs  maintained  by  the  employer  (exclud- 
ing the  purchase  from  executor  E)  is 
$350,000.  The  proceeds  of  the  ESOP  (and  aU 
other  ESOPs  maintained  by  the  employer) 


from  the  disposition  of  employer  secxirities 
during  the  same  period  (excluding  any  dis- 
positions excepted  from  the  provslon)  is 
$400,(K>0.  The  estate  tax  deduction  would 
not  be  available  with  respect  to  $50,000  of 
the  proceeds  received  by  executor  E  and  is 
available  with  respect  to  $100,000. 

This  provision  would  be  effective  with  re- 
spect to  sales  to  an  ESOP  after  the  date  of 
introduction. 

Dispositions  within  three  years  following 
sale 

To  preclude  an  ESOP  from  disposing  of 
qualified  securities  within  three  years  of  the 
date  of  a  sale  qualifying  for  the  estate  tax 
deduction,  an  excise  tax  would  be  imposed 
on  the  employer  maintaining  the  ESOP. 
The  tax  would  be  equal  to  30  percent  of  the 
amount  realized  on  the  disposition.  No  pen- 
alty tax  would  be  imposed  on  dispositions 
which  are  excepted  from  the  provision  pro- 
hibiting dispositions  within  the  one-year 
period  preceding  the  sale.  The  bill  contains 
ordering  rules  for  determining  which  securi- 
ties are  considered  disposed  of  in  any  dispo- 
sition. 

The  provision  would  be  effective  with  re- 
spect to  dispositions  by  the  ESOP  after  the 
date  of  introduction.  The  30-percent  excise 
tax  would  not  apply  to  dispositions  of  secu- 
rities with  respect  to  which  the  estate  tax 
deduction  is  denied  due  to  a  failure  to  meet 
the  nonsubstitution  requirement. 

Failure  to  allocate 

The  bill  would  impose  an  excise  tax  on  the 
employer  maintaining  the  ESOP  in  the 
event  of  a  failure  to  allocate  securities  ac- 
quired in  a  section  2057  transaction.  The  tax 
would  be  equal  to  30  percent  of  the  amount 
realized  on  the  disposition  of  qualified  em- 
ployer securities  before  the  securities  are  al- 
located to  the  accounts  of  plan  participants 
if  the  proceeds  from  such  disposition  are 
not  so  allocated.  This  excise  tax  would  be 
coordinated  with  the  tax  on  distributions 
within  three  years  following  the  sale,  so 
that  this  tax  does  not  apply  to  dispositions 
to  which  the  premature  disposition  tax  ap- 
plies. 

This  tax  would  apply  in  a  nimiber  of  situa- 
tions to  which  the  tax  on  premature  disposi- 
tions would  not  apply.  For  example,  the  tax 
would  apply  if  the  shares  were  disposed  of 
after  expiration  of  the  three-year  period  in 
order  to  repay  an  exempt  loan. 

Taken  together  with  the  three-year  rule, 
this  provision  requires  that,  within  the 
three-year  holding  period,  employer  securi- 
ties must  be  allocated  to  plan  participants 
or  held  for  allocation.  After  expiration  of 
the  three-year  holding  period,  the  securities 
may  be  sold,  but  the  entire  proceeds  of  the 
sale  (including  any  amounts  owing  on  an 
exempt  loan)  must  be  allocated  to  plan  par- 
ticipants. 

This  provision  would  be  effective  with  re- 
spect to  failures  to  allocate  employer  securi- 
ties occurring  after  the  date  of  introduction. 
The  3Q-percent  excise  tax  would  not  apply 
to  dispositions  of  securities  with  respect  to 
which  the  estate  tax  deduction  is  denied  due 
to  a  failure  to  meet  the  nonsubstitution  re- 
quirement. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Recoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recori),  as  follows: 


S.  591 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of  the    United   States   of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECnON  I.  (X>NCRSSSIONAL  CLAUnCATION  OP 
ESTATE  TAX  DEDUCHON  POt  SALES 
or  EMPt>OYER  SECURITIES. 

(a)  Imtert  op  Coifcsxss  m  Eracthig  Sec- 
tion 2057  or  THE  IiriESMAL  Revenue  Code  op 
1986.— Section  2057  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1986  (relating  to  sales  of  employer 
securities  to  employee  stock  owneishlp 
plans  or  worker-owned  cooperatives)  is 
amended  by  redesignating  subsections  (d), 
(e),  and  (f )  as  subsections  (e),  (f),  and  (g),  re- 
spectively, and  by  inserting  after  subsection 
(c)  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(d)  QuAUPiED  Proceeds  From  Quaupibd 
Sales.— 

"(1)  In  general.— For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  proceeds  of  a  sale  of  employer  se- 
curities by  an  executor  to  an  employee  stock 
ownership  plan  or  an  eligible  worker-owned 
cooperative  shall  not  be  treated  as  qualified 
proceeds  from  a  qualified  sale  unless— 

"(A)  the  decedent  directly  owned  the  secu- 
rities Immediately  before  death,  and 

"(B)  after  the  sale,  the  employer  securi- 
ties— 

"(i)  are  allocated  to  participants,  or 

"(ii)  are  held  for  future  allocation  in  con- 
nection with— 

"(I)  an  exempt  loan  under  the  rules  of  sec- 
tion 4975,  or 

"(ID  a  transfer  of  assets  under  the  rules 
of  section  4980(cK3). 

"(2)  No  suBSTrrnnoN  permitted.- For 
purposes  of  paragraph  (1)(B),  except  in  the 
case  of  a  bona  fide  business  transaction 
(e.g..  a  substitution  of  employer  securities  in 
connection  with  a  merger  of  employers), 
employer  securities  shall  not  be  treated  as 
allocated  or  held  for  future  allocation  to  the 
extent  that  such  securities  are  allocated  or 
held  for  future  allocation  in  substitution  of 
other  employer  securities  that  had  been  al- 
located or  held  for  future  allocation." 

(b)  ErrscnvE  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  take  effect  as  if 
included  in  the  amendments  made  by  sec- 
tion 1172  of  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1986. 

SEC.  2.  MODIFICATIONS  OP  ESTATE  TAX  DEDUC- 
TION FOR  SALE  OF  EMPLOYER  SECU- 
RITIES. 

(a)  In  General.— Section  2057  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1986  (relating  to 
estate  tax  deduction  for  sales  of  employer 
securities  to  employee  stock  ownership 
plans  or  worker-owned  cooperatives)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"SEC.  ton.  SALES  OF  EMPLOYER  SECURITIES  TO 
EMPLOYEE  STCKK  OWNERSHIP 
PLANS  OR  WORKER-OWNED  C(X>P- 
ERATIVES. 

"(a)  General  Rnix.— For  purposes  of  the 
tax  imposed  by  section  2001.  the  value  of 
the  taxable  estate  shall  be  determined  by 
deducting  from  the  value  of  the  gross  estate 
an  amouni  equal  to  50  percent  of  the  pro- 
ceeds of  any  sale  of  any  qualified  employer 
securities  to— 

"(1)  an  employee  stock  ownership  plan,  or 

"(2)  an  eligible  worker-owned  cooperative. 

"(b)  Limitations.— 

"(1)  Maximum  reduction  in  tax  liabil- 
ity.—The  amount  allowable  as  a  deduction 
under  subsection  (a)  shall  not  exceed  the 
amount  which  would  result  in  an  aggregate 
reduction  in  the  tax  imposed  by  section  2001 
(determined  without  regard  to  any  credit  al- 
lowable against  such  tax)  equal  to  $750,000. 

"(2)  Deduction  shall  hot  kzckkd  so  per- 
cent or  TAXABLE  estate.— The  amount  of  the 
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yean  after  such  plan  or  ooopermtive  ac- 
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aUowBlde  under  tubMction  (m) 
riHil  not  csoMd  SO  poeent  of  the  taxable 
(detennlned  without  regard  to  this 
). 

**(€)  IJMRUIOm  on  PlOCSBM  WHICH  MAT 
ll  TaMB  bRO  AOOOUIR.— 

"(1)  Dnrosmom  >t  plaii  ok  cooPBunyx 


■XA)  1M  oiBBUu.— Proceeds  from  a  sale 
vtaidi  are  taken  Into  aoeount  under  subaec- 
ttOB  (a)  sball  be  reduced  (but  not  below 
aero)  by  the  net  sale  amount. 

"(B)  NR  sua  SMOUirr.— For  purposes  of 
■ntoparacrapta  (A),  the  term  'net  sale 
amount*  mMM  the  exoeas  (If  any)  of— 

"(U  the  procaedi  of  the  plan  or  coopera- 
tive tram  the  dtaporitkn  of  employer  securl- 
ttea  dortaic  the  1-year  period  immediately 
preesdinc  soA  sale,  over 

"(U)  the  coat  o<  employer  securities  pur- 
rhsifil  by  sndi  plan  or  cooperative  during 
■neh  1-year  period. 

"(C)  ExcBnoaa.— For  purposes  of  sub- 
parsciaph  (BXi).  there  shall  not  be  taken 
into  aeoonnt  any  proceeds  of  a  plan  or  coop- 
arattve  from  a  dispasition  described  in  sec- 
tlan4mA(e). 

"(D)  AasaaoATioK  auun.— For  purposes  of 
thia  para(n«>h.  all  employee  stock  owner- 
ship idans  maintained  by  an  employer  shall 
be  treated  as  1  plan. 

"(3)  Sacuamxa  must  bx  AC9vuaa  by  plan 

WHICH    AXX    NOT    TRANSPKRHKD 


"(A)  In  GxmBAL.— Proceeds  from  a  sale 
diall  not  be  taken  into  account  under  sub- 
iection  (a)  to  the  extent  that  such  proceeds 
(as  reduced  under  paragraph  <1»  are  attrib- 
utaUe  to  tianafetred  assets.  For  purposes  of 
the  preeedtnc  sentence,  all  sssets  of  a  plan 
or  cooperative  (other  than  qualified  employ- 
er seeurlties)  shall  be  treated  as  first  ac- 
quired out  of  tranaf  erred  assets. 

"(B)  TBAaamaxD  sasxTS.— For  purposes 
of  subparagraph  (A>— 

"(1)  I>  QBRBAL.— The  term  'transferred 
aaseta'  means  assets  of  an  employee  stock 
ownership  plan  which — 

"(I)  are  attributable  to  assets  held  by  a 
plan  exempt  from  tax  under  section  501(a) 
and  meeting  the  requirements  of  section 
401(a)  (other  than  an  employee  stock  own- 
ership plan  of  the  employer),  or 

"(II)  were  held  by  the  plan  when  it  was 
not  an  employee  stock  ownership  plan. 

"(II)  EZCXmOll  POB  A8SXTS  HXLD  ON  FXBRU- 

a>T  38.  1967.— The  term  'transferred  sssets' 
Shall  not  Include  any  asset  held  by  the  em- 
ployee stock  ownership  plan  on  February 
38.1M7. 

"(ill)    SKUTSUAL    AUTHOaiTT     TO     WAIVK 

TuaTMBrr  aa  TaamRRaxo  assxt.— The  Sec- 
retary may  provide  that  assets  or  a  class  of 
shall  not  be  treated  as  transferred 
1  if  the  Secretary  finds  such  treatment 
la  not  ntcMisry  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  paragraph. 

"(3)  OtHB  PBOCxma.— The  following  pro- 
ceeds shaU  not  be  taken  Into  accoimt  under 
autaMCtkm  (a): 

"(A)  Paocma  fbom  salx  aptxr  dux  datx 
POB  Bxnnoi.— Any  proceeds  from  a  sale 
which  occurs  after  the  date  on  which  the 
return  of  the  tax  impoaed  by  section  2001  is 
required  to  be  fQed  (detennlned  by  taking 
Into  account  any  extension  of  time  for 
filing). 

"(B)  Pbin'ISImi  laoM  salx  op  cxbtain  sbcu- 
■irm.— Any  proceeds  from  a  sale  of  em- 

Idoyer  aeeurtties  which  were  received  by  the 

■  ■    ■  ■■     . 
Qweeoant 

"(i)  in  a  distribution  from  a  plan  exempt 

(ram  tax  under  section  501(a)  and  meeting 

the  requirements  of  section  401(a).  or 


"(U)  as  a  transfer  pursuant  to  an  option  or 
other  right  to  acquire  stock  to  which  section 
83,  422.  422A.  423.  or  424  appUes. 
Any  employer  security  the  basis  of  which  is 
determined  by  reference  to  any  employer  se- 
curity described  in  the  preceding  sentence 
shall  be  treated  as  an  employer  security  to 
which  this  subparagraph  applies. 

"(d)  QuALiPixD  Emplotxx  SxcuarriKS.— 

"(1)  In  gknxral.— The  term  'qualified  em- 
player  securities'  means  employer  securi- 
tim— 

"(A)  which  are  issued  by  a  domestic  corpo- 
ration which  has  no  stock  outstanding 
which  is  readUy  tradable  on  an  established 
securities  market, 

"(B)  which  are  includible  in  the  gross 
estate  of  the  decedent, 

"(C)  which  would  have  been  includible  in 
the  gross  estate  of  the  decedent  If  the  dece- 
dent had  died  at  any  time  during  the  short- 
er of— 

"(i)  the  5-year  period  ending  on  the  date 
of  death,  or 

"(li)  the  period  beginning  on  October  22, 
1966.  and  ending  on  the  date  of  death,  and 

"(D)  with  respect  to  which  the  executor 
elects  the  application  of  this  section. 

"(2)  C^XXTAIH  assets  HXLD  BY  SPOUSE.- FOf 

purposes  of  paragraph  (IKC),  any  employer 
security  which  would  have  been  includible 
in  the  gross  estate  of  the  sjMuse  of  a  dece- 
dent during  any  period  if  the  spouse  had 
died  during  such  period  shall  be  treated  as 
ineludible  in  the  gross  estate  of  the  dece- 
dent during  such  period. 

"(3)  Pehiods  during  which  decedent  not 
AT  RISK.— For  purposes  of  paragraph  (IKC), 
employer  securities  shall  not  be  treated  as 
ineludible  in  the  gross  estate  of  the  dece- 
dent during  any  period  descrilied  in  section 
246(c)(4). 

"(e)  Written  Statement  Required.- 

"(1)  In  general.— No  deduction  shall  be  al- 
lowed under  subsection  (a)  unless  the  execu- 
tor of  the  estate  of  the  decedent  files  with 
the  Secretary  the  statement  described  in 
paragraph  (2). 

"(2)  Statement.— A  statement  is  described 
In  this  paragraph  if  it  is  a  verified  written 
statement— 

"(A)  which  is  made  by— 

"(i)  the  employer  whose  employees  are 
covered  by  the  employee  stock  ownership 
plan,  or 

"(ii)  any  authorized  officer  of  the  eligible 
worker-owned  cooperative,  and 

•(B)  which— 

"(i)  acknowledges  that  the  sale  of  employ- 
er securities  to  the  plan  or  cooperative  is  a 
sale  to  which  sections  4978A  and  4979A 
apply,  and 

"(li)  certifies— 

"(I)  the  net  sale  amount  for  purposes  of 
subsection  (cKl),  and 

"(ID  the  amount  of  assets  which  are  not 
transferred  assets  for  purposes  of  subsection 
(cK2). 

"(f)  Other  Depinitions  and  Special 
ROLES.- For  purposes  of  this  section— 

"(1)  Employer  securities.- The  term  'em- 
ployer securities'  has  the  meaning  given 
stach  term  by  section  409(1). 

"(2)  Employee  stock  ownership  plan.— 
The  term  'employee  stock  ownership  plan' 
means— 

"(A)  a  tax  credit  employee  stock  owner- 
ship plan  (within  the  meaning  of  section 
4(»<a)),  or 

"(B)  a  plan  described  in  section  4975(eK7). 

"(3)  E^GIBLX  workxr-ownxd  coopkra- 
TXVE.— The  term  'eligible  worker-owned  co- 
operative' has  the  meaning  given  such  term 
by  section  1042(c). 
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"(4)  EWPLOTXB.— Except  to  the  extent  pro- 
vided in  regulations,  the  term  'employer'  in- 
cludes any  person  treated  as  an  employer 
under  alibaectlons  (b),  (c).  (m),  and  (o)  of 
section  |14. 

"(g)  ItatMiNATioN.— This  section  shall  not 
apply  td  any  sale  after  December  31,  1901." 

(b)  EfUciiva  DATxa— 

(1)  In  oxnxbal.— Except  as  provided  in  this 
subsection,  the  amen<bnents  made  by  this 
section  Bhall  apply  to  sales  after  February 
26,  1987i 

(2)  PBDVISIONS  TAKING  KPPBCT  AS  IP  INCLUD- 
ED IN  T^  Tax  Rkporm  Act  op  1086.— The 
foUowlqg  provisions  shall  take  effect  as  if 
Included  in  the  amendments  made  by  sec- 
tion 11T2  of  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1986: 

(A)  Section  2057(f K2)  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1986,  as  added  by  this  section. 

(B)  The  repeal  of  the  requirement  that  a 
sale  be  made  by  the  executor  of  an  estate  to 
qualify  (or  purposes  of  section  3057  of  such 
Code. 

(3)  Dkrxct  ownxrship  rxquibxmxnt.— If 
the  reqairements  of  section  2057(dKlXB)  of 
such  Code  (as  modified  by  section  2057(dK2) 
of  such  Code),  as  in  effect  after  the  amend- 
ments itede  by  this  section,  are  met  with  re- 
spect to  any  employer  securities  sold  after 
October  21,  1986,  and  before  February  27, 
1987,  spch  securities  shall  be  treated  as 
having  been  directly  owned  by  the  decedent 
for  purposes  of  section  2057  of  such  Code,  as 
in  effect  before  such  amendments. 

(4)  RXDUCnON  POB  SALES  ON  OB  BKPORE  FEB- 
RUARY 36,  1987.— In  applying  the  limitations 
of  subsection  (b)  of  section  2057  of  such 
Code  to  sales  after  February  26,  1987,  there 
shall  be  taken  into  account  sales  on  or 
before  February  26,  1987,  to  which  section 
2057  of  such  Code  applied. 

SEC  3.  EXCISE  TAX  ON  PLANS  OR  COOPERATIVES 
I        DISPOSING    OF    EMPLOYER    SECURI- 
'HES  FOR  WHICH  ESTATE  TAX  DEDUC- 
'        TION  WAS  ALLOWED. 

(a)  IM  General.— Chapter  43  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1986  (relating  to  excise 
taxes  on  qualified  pension,  etc.,  plans)  is 
amended  by  inserting  after  section  4978  the 
following  new  section: 

"SEC.  4tt8A.  TAX  ON  CERTAIN  DISPOSmONS  OF 
employer  SECURITIES  TO  WHICH 
SECTION  M67  APPUED. 

"(a)  IMPOSITION  OP  Tax.— In  the  case  of  a 
taxable  event  involving  qualified  employer 
securities  held  by  an  employee  stock  owner- 
ship plan  or  eligible  worker-owned  coopera- 
tive, there  is  hereby  imposed  a  tax  equal  to 
the  amount  determined  under  subsection 
(b). 

"(b)  Amount  op  Tax.— 

"(1)  ift  general.- The  amount  of  the  tax 
imposed  by  subsection  (a)  shall  be  equal  to 
30  percent  of — 

"(A)  the  amount  realized  on  the  disposi- 
tion in  the  case  of  a  taxable  event  described 
in  paragraph  (1)  or  (2)  of  subsection  (c),  or 

"(B)  0ie  amount  repaid  on  the  loan  in  the 
case  of  a  taxable  event  described  in  para- 
graph (8)  of  subsection  (c). 

"(2)  Dispositions  other  than  sales  or  ex- 
change*.- For  purposes  of  t^arsgraph  (1),  in 
the  case  of  a  disposition  of  employer  securi- 
ties which  is  not  a  sale  or  exchange,  the 
amount  realized  on  such  disposition  shall  be 
the  fair  market  value  of  such  employer  se- 
curities at  the  time  of  disposition. 

"(c)  'Taxable  Event.— For  purposes  of  this 
section,  the  term  'taxable  event'  means  the 
following: 

"(1)  Disposition  within  s  tears  op  acqui- 
smoN.— Any  disposition  of  employer  securi- 
ties by  an  employee  stock  ownership  plan  or 
eligible  worker-owned  cooperative  within  3 


yeara  after  such  plan  or  cooperative  ac- 
quired qualified  employer  securities. 

"(3)    SlOCXS    DIBPOaB)    OP    BXPOBE    ALU>CA- 

TiOM.— Any  disposition  of  qualified  employer 
securities  to  which  paragraph  (1)  does  not 
apply  if— 

"(A)  such  dispoaition  occurs  before  such 
aecuriUes  are  allocated  to  accounts  of  par- 
Ucipants  or  their  beneficiaries,  and 

"(B)  the  proceeds  from  such  disposition 
are  not  so  allocated. 

"(3)  Use  op  assets  to  bxpay  acquisition 
LOANS.— The  payment  by  an  employee  stock 
ownership  plan  of  any  portion  of  any  loan 
used  to  acquire  employer  securities  from 
transferred  assets  (within  the  meaning  of 
section  3057(cX2XB)). 

"(d)  Obdbbinc  Rules.- For  purposes  of 
this  section  and  section  4978,  any  disposi- 
tion of  employer  securities  shall  be  treated 
as  having  been  made  in  the  following  order 

"(1)  First,  from  qualified  employer  securi- 
ties acquired  during  the  3-year  period 
ending  on  the  date  of  such  disposition,  be- 
ginning with  the  securities  first  so  acquired. 

"(3)  Second,  from  qualified  employer  secu- 
rities acquired  before  such  3-year  period 
unless  such  securities  (or  the  proceeds  from 
such  disposition)  have  been  allocated  to  ac- 
counts of  participants  or  their  beneficiaries. 

"(3)  Third,  from  qualified  securities 
(within  the  meaning  of  section  4978<eK2)) 
to  which  section  1042  applied  acquired 
during  the  3-year  period  ending  on  the  date 
of  such  disposition,  beginning  with  the  secu- 
rities first  so  acquired. 

"(4)  Finally,  from  any  other  employer  se- 
curities. 

In  the  case  of  a  disposition  to  which  section 
4978(d)  or  subsection  (e)  applies,  the  dispo- 
sition of  employer  securities  shall  be  treated 
as  having  been  made  in  the  opposite  order 
of  the  preceding  sentence. 

"(e)  Section  Not  To  Apply  to  (Certain 
Dispositions.- 

"(1)  In  general.— This  section  shall  not 
apply  to  any  disposition  described  in  para- 
graph (1)  or  (3)  of  section  4978(d). 

"(2)  Cebtain  reorganizations.— For  pur- 
poses of  this  section,  any  exchange  of  quali- 
fied employer  securities  for  employer  securi- 
ties of  another  corporation  in  any  reorgani- 
zation described  in  section  368(aKl)  shall 
not  be  treated  as  a  disposition,  but  the  em- 
ployer securities  which  were  received  shall 
be  treated— 

"(A)  ss  qualified  employer  securities  of 
the  plan  or  cooperative,  and 

"(B)  as  having  been  held  by  the  plan  or 
cooperative  during  the  period  the  qualified 
employer  securities  were  held. 

"(3)  Disposition  to  meet  diversipication 
BxquiXEMXHTS.— Any  disposition  which  is 
made  to  meet  the  requirements  of  section 
401(aK28)  shall  not  be  treated  as  a  disposi- 
tion. 

"(f)  Depinitions  and  Special  Rulks.— For 
purposes  of  this  section— 

"(1)  Tbbmb  used  in  section  30B7.— Any 
term  used  in  this  section  which  is  used  in 
section  2057  shall  have  the  meaning  given 
such  term  by  section  2057. 

"(2)  QUAUPIXD  EMPLOYER  SECURITIES.- The 

term  'qualified  onployer  securities'  has  the 
meaning  given  such  term  by  section  2057, 
except  that  such  term  shall  include  employ- 
er securities  sold  before  February  27,  1987. 
for  which  a  deduction  was  allowed  under 
section  3057. 

"(3)  DupoaiTioN.- The  term  'disposition' 
includes  any  distribution. 

"(4)    IiIAaiLITT    POa    PAYMXNT    OP    TAXKS.— 

The  tax  Imposed  by  this  section  shall  be 
paid  by— 


"(A)  the  employer,  or 

"(B)  the  eligible  worker-owned  coopera- 
tive, 

which  made  the  written  statement  described 
in  secUon  30S7(e)." 

(b)  Conporming  Amkndmknts.— 

(1)  Section  4978(bX2)  of  such  Code  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  parenthetical 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "(determined 
•s  if  such  securities  were  disposed  of  in  the 
order  described  in  section  4978A(e))". 

(2)  The  ti^le  of  sections  for  chapter  43  of 
such  Code  is  amended  by  inserting  after  the 
item  relating  to  section  4978  the  following 
new  item: 

"Sec.  4978A.  Tax  on  certain  dispositions  of 
employer  securities  to  which 
secticm  2057  applied." 

(c)  Eppective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  taxable 
events  (within  the  meaning  of  section 
4978A(c)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1986)  occurring  after  February  26, 1987.* 


By  Mr.  SIMPSON  (for  Mr.  Dole, 

for  himself,  Mr.  Bentsen.  Mr. 

DxntENBERGER.    Mr.    MonnHAN, 

Mr.    DaifVORTH,    Mr.    Baucus, 

Mr.    CocHSAN,    Mr.    Kennedy, 

Mr.    McCain,    Mr.    Pell,    Mr. 

Pressixs,    Mr.    Wilson,    Mr. 

Quatle,     Mr.     Mklcher,     Mr. 

Daschle,  and  Mr.  Riegle): 

S.  592.  A  bill  to  provide  for  Medicare 

catastrophic  illness  coverage,  and  for 

other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 

Finance. 

medicare  catastrophic  illness  coverage  act 
Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  S.  592.  the  "Medicare 
Catastrophic  Illness  Coverage  Act." 
the  administration's  catastrophic 
health  insurance  proposal.  The  admin- 
istration's plan  is  a  welcome  and 
valued  contribution  to  our  efforts  to 
better  protect  our  citizens  from  the  fi- 
nancial devastation  that  too  often  ac- 
companies those  in  times  of  cata- 
strophic illness. 

the  president's  commitment 
Approximately  1  year  ago,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  gave  a  prom- 
ise to  the  American  people.  In  his  1986 
State  of  the  Union  Address,  he  set  in 
motion  a  prcxsess  which  has  led  to  the 
development  of  the  plan  being  intro- 
duced today,  a  plan  that  provides 
added  protection  to  those  elderly  and 
disabled  beneficiaries  of  the  Medicare 
Program.  This  bill  represents  the  cu- 
mulative efforts  of  many  who  have 
made  a  concerted  effort  to  construct  a 
basic  approach  that  balances  many 
con(%ms,  including  our  (»ntinuing 
commitment  to  the  elderly  and  dis- 
abled while  continuing  our  course  of 
fiscal  responsibility.  Strildng  that  bal- 
ance is  not  always  easy  and  the  admin- 
istration is  to  be  congratulated  for  the 
commitment  that  was  required  to 
bring  us  to  this  i>oint  in  time. 

Given  the  President's  directive,  the 
Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices, Dr.  Otis  Bowen  has  been  a  driving 
force  in  this  initiative.  Clearly  my  col- 
leagues and  I  i^jpreciate  the  effort  and 
determination  that  the  Secretary  has 


contributed.  Since  the  Secretary  flrgt 
served  on  the  1982  Social  Security  Ad- 
visory Coimcil,  he  has  remained  a  firm 
proponent  of  catastrophic  illness  pro- 
tection and  his  expertise  has  proved 
very  useful. 

THE  TIME  IB  BIORT 

Mr.  President,  we  have  an  opportu- 
nity before  us  to  make  a  significant 
contribution  to  the  availability  of  cat- 
astrophic health  insurance  protection 
for  our  elderly  (dtlxens.  Here  in  the 
Senate  as  well  as  in  the  House  of  Re- 
presenatatives  we  share  a  (iommttin«it 
to  proceed  with  this  initiative.  The  ad- 
ministration's leadership  in  this  area 
is  both  timely  and  welccHne.  We  all 
need  to  work  together  to  assure  that 
we  end  up  with  a  plan  that  works  and 
keeps  us  on  a  course  that  best  meets 
the  needs  of  the  people  we  serve— 
those  In  need  of  catastrophic  health 
insurance  protection,  as  well  as  those 
who  are  charged  with  providing  and 
paying  for  those  services. 

In  1979.  this  Senator  introduced  his 
first  catastrophic  health  insurance  bill 
with  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Missouri.  Senator  Dantorth,  and  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New 
Mexico,  Senator  Dokknics.  While  a  lot 
has  happened  since  then,  much  of  our 
initial  work  makes  sense  today  and,  in 
fact,  our  earlier  effort  along  with  the 
President's  initiative  will  be  of  consid- 
erable t>enefit.  We  have  sustained  that 
commitment  to  this  important  endeav- 
or and  intend  to  see  that  we  keep  the 
momentum. 

THE  JOB  AHEAD 

While  the  President's  proposal  is 
clearly  a  step  in  the  right  direction, 
several  important  questions  remain  to 
be  answered.  First  of  all,  we  must  be 
certain  that  our  cost  estimates  are, 
indeed,  acciuttte  and  reflect  the  best 
Information  available.  The  Congres- 
sional Budget  Office  has  informed  us 
that  the  President's  proposal  would 
result  in  $6.40  per  month  Medicare 
part  B  premium  increase,  not  the  $4.92 
estimate  currently  being  reported.  It 
will  be  essential  for  us  to  arrive  at  a 
better  agreement  on  magnitude  of 
these  costs  in  order  to  fulfull  our  obli- 
gation to  Medicare  beneficiaries. 

We  need  to  fully  explore  what 
should  be  included  in  this  catastropic 
benefit.  The  Senator  from  Kansas  has 
been  Joined  by  several  of  his  col- 
leagues in  preparing  an  updated  ver- 
sion of  our  earlier  catastrophic  health 
insurance  proposal.  For  example,  it  is 
time  for  us  to  eliminate  the  deductible 
paid  by  beneficiaries  for  the  first  2 
pints  of  blood  they  receive.  With  re- 
spect to  drugs,  while  I  am  deeply  con- 
cerned that  we  carefully  proceed  in 
this  area,  it  may  make  sense  for  cer- 
tain drugs,  for  example,  immunosup- 
pressive drugs  used  by  transplant  pa- 
tients, to  count  toward  an  individuals 
reaching  the  out-of-pocket  payment 
limit. 
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Ik  h  »«*'**"*»^  more  apparent  each 
4>t  ttuX  we  must  becin  to  alao  focus 
ott  lanv^cnn  care.  Chaining  demo- 
fltaiiiiica  have  made  lonr^erm  care 
HwnMlliig  tbe  fastest  growing  segment 
of  the  n^S.  health  care  industry.  Aver- 
nrwasfs  in  our  national 
for  Buning  home  care. 
for  wnaimlft.  consistently  exceed  the 
af«nge  for  aD  other  expenditures,  in- 
dudtaig  hospital  care. . 

Today.  respwisiWBlty  for  long-term 
care  stilota  is  shared  almost  equally 
bv  the  pofaUe  and  i»ivate  sectors. 
PutaUe  trsp«inslhlllty  rests  mainly  with 
the  Medicaid  Program  which  pays 
about  43  percent  of  our  Nation's  nurs- 
ing hone  un.  But  most  of  the  remain- 
der of  this  bill,  more  than  $18  bilUcm, 
comes  directly  from  the  pockets  of  pa- 
tienta  and  their  families.  Private  insur- 
piays  almost  no  role  in  the  fi- 
of  long-teim  care,  nor  does 


It  has  been  suggested  that  we  con- 
sider creating  long-term  care  IRA's.  Or 
In  some  other  fashion,  encourage 
peoi^  to  anticipate  their  financial 
While  I  have  no  desire  to  re- 
the  progress  we  made  with  tax 
reform,  some  change  in  these  areas 
may  wdl  be  appropriate.  There  are 
also  those  who  argue  that  contrary  to 
eonvcntiaoal  wisdom  there  is  a  role  for 
the  iHThrmte  insurance  maiiiets,  some  of 
whom  are  interested,  but  not  surpris- 
tnA^,  concerned  about  the  ability  to 
prke  the  product. 

This  is  an  area  where,  while  we 
would  like  to  have  a  solution  this 
year— this  is  unlikely.  Our  focus  for 
the  stunt  tenn  wiU  be  on  acute  care 
services  for  the  elderly.  But  long-term 
care  and  the  financing  of  services  for 
those  who  have  no  insurance  will  also 
receive  our  serious  attention.  Progress, 
though  limited,  can  be  made  in  all 
these  areas  if  we  work  together. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  a  complete 
copy  of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Raoou).  along  with  a  section-by-sec- 
tion analysis. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  mdered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RaooiB.  as  follows: 

assa 

Be  U  enaetei  by  the  Senate  artd  Hou*e  of 
Avnamtetttwt  of  the  UnUed  States  of 
Awtertea  ta  Oomgreae  Aeeembled, 


SDIACT 

amatam  1.  (a)  This  Act  may  be  dted  u 
the  "Medicare  Catastrophic  Illness  Cover- 
age Act". 

(b)  The  amenkaents  in  thia  Act  apply  to 
tbe  aodal  Security  Act 


I  nr  Hosrmu.  nmnuwcB  raocRAM 
aacL  3.  (a)  Seetlon  ISlXa)  ia  amended- 
(1)  by  rerMng  pangrapb  (1)  to  read  as 
CoOom:  "(1)  tavatieBt  hovital  services:". 


(3)  In  paragraph  (3),  by  striking  out  "spell 
of  mnmr  and  tawrtlDC  instead  "year". 
<b)  Seettao  M13(b)  It  amended- 
<1)  in  the  matter  precedlm  paracraph  (1), 
by  (A)  atz&iiig  out  "veil  of  Olneas"  and  in- 


aeittnc  instead  "year"  and  (B)  strfklns  out 
"(skibJlBet  to  BubaecUon  (c))". 

(3)  by  strlklnc  out  paracraph  (1), 

(9)  tn  paracraph  (3).  by  striking  out 
"spell"  each  place  It  occurs  and  Inaertinc  in- 
stead "year",  and 

(i)  by  renumbering  paracraphs  (2)  and  (3) 
as  (1)  and  <3).  respectively. 

(«)  SeeUon  1813(c}  is  repealed. 

(d)  SecUon  1812(e)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "subsections  (b)  and  (c).  inpatient  hospi- 
tal services,  inpatient  psychiatric  hospital 
services."  and  inserting  Instead  "subsection 
(b).  Inpatient  psychiatric  services". 

(*)  Section  1812(g)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "definition  of  'spell  of  illness',  and  for 
definitions  of  other"  and  inserting  instead 
"definitions  or'. 

(f )  SecUon  1813(a)  Is  amended— 

(1)  In  the  first  sentence  of  paragraph  (1), 
by  striking  out  "any  spell  of  illness"  and  in- 
serting instead  "each  of  the  first  two  admis- 
sions in  a  year", 

(3)  by  striking  out  the  second  sentence  of 
paiagraph  ( 1 ).  and 

(t)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (3). 

(t)  Section  1813(bK3)  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"<3)  The  Inpatient  hospital  deductible  for 
a  year  shall  apply  to  the  deduction  under 
sulaection  (aKl)  for  the  year  in  which  the 
first  day  of  Inpatient  services  occurs  in  an 
admission.". 

(h)  Section  1832(b)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(b)  For  definitions  of  medical  and  other 
health  services'  and  other  terms  used  in  this 
part,  see  section  1861.". 

(1)  Section  1861(a)  is  repealed. 

(1)  Section  1861(y)  is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (1),  by  striking  out 
"(except  for  purposes  of  subsection  (aK2))", 

(3)  in  paragraph  (2),  by  (A)  striking  out 
"spell  of  illness"  each  place  it  occurs  and  in- 
serting instead  "year"  and  (B)  striking  out 
"spell"  each  place  it  occurs  and  Inserting  in- 
stead "year", 

(3)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (3),  and 

(4)  by  renumbering  paragraph  (4)  as  (3). 
(k)  Section  1866(aK2KAKl)  Is  amended  by 

striking  out  "(aK3),  or  (aK4),  section 
1833(b),  or  section  1861(yK3)"  and  inserting 
instead  ""section  1813(aK4),  or  section 
1838(b)". 

CEIUIfG  POR  BKNEFICnARY  EXPENSES 

SSc.  3.  (a)  Section  1832(a)  is  amended— 
(1)  by  striking  out  ""and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (1), 

(3)  by  substituting  '";  and"  for  the  period 
at  the  end  of  paragraph  (2),  and 
(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 
"(3)  entitlement  to  have  payment  made  to 
him  or  on  his  behalf  (subject  to  the  provi- 
sions of  this  part)  of  the  amounts  specified 
in  section  1833(aK5).". 
(b)  Section  1833(a)  is  amended— 
(.1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (3), 

(3)  by  substituting  "':  and'"  for  the  period 
at  the  end  of  paragraph  (4),  and 
(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 
""(5)  tbe  amounts  by  which  the  beneficiary 
cost  sharing  amounts  for  items  and  services 
furnished  in  a  year  (but  substituting  that 
period  of  the  last  quarter  of  the  preceding 
year  that  occurs  before  the  cost  sharing  lim- 
itation for  that  preceding  year  is  reached  (if 
at  all)  for  the  last  quarter  of  the  year  in 
question,  if  the  amounts  are  greater)  exceed 
the  cost  sharing  limitation  for  that  year.". 

(0)  The  first  sentence  of  section  1833(b)  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  ""and"'  at  the  end  of 
claaae  (3),  and 


(3)  by  Inserting  befM«  the  period  the  fol- 
lowinr  *.  and  (5)  such  deductible  shall  be 
Included  in  the  beneficiary  cost  sharing 
amount^'. 

(d)  Se^n  lB3S(d>  to  amended  by  insert- 
ing "(except  as  provided  by  subsection 
(aX5»"  kefore  the  period. 

(e)  SecUon  1833  to  further  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  f oUowinr 

"(m)  l*he  Secretary  shall,  during  Septem- 
ber of  IMS  and  of  each  year  thereafter,  de- 
termine and  promulgate  the  cost  sharing 
UmiUUoti  (as  defined  in  section  1861(aK2)) 
for  the  succeeding  calendar  year.". 

(f)  Section  1861  (as  amended  by  section 
2(1)  of  thto  Act)  to  further  amended  by  in- 
serting before  subsection  (b)  the  followinr 

"(aXl)  The  term  'beneficial^  cost  sharing 
amounts^  means  the  amounts  of  expenses 
that  an  Individual  who  to  covered  under  the 
insurance  program  esUbltohed  by  pari  B 
incurs  that  are— 

'"(A)  amounts  specified  in  the  first  two 
sentences  of  section  1866(aK2KA)  (but  for 
an  liuUvldual  who  to  not  also  covered  under 
the  insurance  program  establtohed  by  pari 
A  only  those  amounts  for  items  and  serv- 
ices covered  imder  part  B),  and 

""(B)  aaiounU  equal  to  the  difference  be- 
tween tbe  total  amounts  that  constitute 
payment  In  full  under  part  B  when  a  physi- 
cian or  other  entity  that  to  not  a  provider  of 
services  accepts  (or  would  accept)  assign- 
ment (or  otherwise  agrees  to  accept  a  speci- 
fied amount)  and  the  amounts  payable  from 
the  Federal  Supplementary  Medical  Insur- 
ance Trust  Fund  for  those  items  and  serv- 
ices (other  than  under  section  1833(a)(5)). 

"'(2)  The  term  "cost  sharing  limitation' 
means— 

""(A)  fcr  1988,  $2,000,  and 

'"(B)  for  1989  and  later  years.  $2,000  in- 
creased (or  decreased)  by  the  percentage  In- 
crease (or  decrease)  in  total  per  capita  ex- 
penses of  the  Federal  Hospital  Insurance 
Trust  Fund  and  the  Federal  Supplementary 
Medical  Insurance  Trust  Fund  for  the 
second  preceding  year  over  those  for  1986 
(but.  if  not  a  multiple  of  $10,  rounded  to  the 
nearest  aiultiple  or,  if  midway  between  two 
multiples,  rounded  to  the  next  higher).". 

(g)  Section  1866(aK2KA)  to  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following:  "A  provider 
of  services  may  not  Impose  a  charge  under 
thto  subparagraph  to  the  extent  payment  to 
made  to  the  provider  of  services  under  sec- 
tion 183a(aK3).". 

mCKKASX  IH  SDPPLEMXirrAKT  KEDKUL 
IHSnaANCE  PREMITTli 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Section  1839(aKl)  to  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

Sec.  1839(aKl)  The  Secretary  shall, 
during  September  of  1987  and  of  each  year 
thereafter,  determine  the  monthly  actuarial 
basic  rate  and  the  monthly  actuarial  cata- 
strophic Illness  rate  for  enroUees  age  65  and 
over  which  shall  be  applicable  for  the  suc- 
ceeding Calendar  year.  The  monthly  actuar- 
ial basic  rate  shall  be  the  amount  the  Secre- 
tary estitnates  to  be  necessary  so  that  the 
aggregate  amount  for  the  calendar  year 
with  respect  to  those  enroUees  age  65  and 
over  will  equal  one-half  of  the  total  of  the 
benefits  and  administrative  costs  which  he 
estimates  will  be  payable  from  the  Federal 
Supplementary  Medical  Insurance  Trust 
Fund  for  services  performed  and  related  ad- 
ministrative costs  incurred  in  such  calendar 
year  wltk  req>ect  to  such  enroUees  (exclud- 
ing benefits  payable  luider  section 
1833(aX9)).  The  monthly  actuarial  cata- 
strophic Illness  rate  shaU  be  the  amount  the 
Secretary  estimates  to  be  necessary  so  that 


the  acsrecate  amount  for  the  calendar  year 
with  respect  to  those  enroUees  age  65  aitd 
over  wlU  equal  the  total  of  the  beneflU  and 
administrative  costs  which  he  estimates  wlU 
be  payable  from  the  Federal  Supplementary 
Medical  Insuraitoe  Trust  Fund  for  services 
performed  and  related  administrative  costs 
incurred  In  such  calmdar  year  with  reject 
to  such  enroUees  under  section  1833(aXS), 
and  from  the  Federal  Hospital  Insurance 
Trust  Fund  for  the  changes  (under  section  2 
of  the  Medicare  Catastrophic  Illness  Cover- 
age Act)  In  aervioes  periomed  in  such  calen- 
dar year  with  respect  to  indivlduato  age  65 
and  over  who  are  covered  under  the  insur- 
ance program  establtohed  by  part  A.  In  cal- 
culating tbe  monthly  actuarial  rates,  the 
Secretary  shaU  include  appropriate  amounts 
for  a  contingency  margin.". 

(b)  SecUon  1839(aK2)  to  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "1983"  and  Inserting  Instead  "1987". 

(c)  Section  1839(aH3)  to  amended— 

(1)  in  the  first  sentence,  by  striking  out 
"1983"  and  inserting  instead  '"1987", 

(2)  by  revising  the  second  sentence  to  read 
as  foUows:  "The  monthly  premium  shall 
(except  as  otherwise  provided  in  subsecUon 
(e))  be  equal  to  the  svan  of— 

"(A)  a  weighted  average  of  the  monthly 
actuarial  catastrophic  Illness  rate  for  enroU- 
ees age  65  and  over,  determined  according  to 
paragraph  (1)  of  thto  subsection,  and  that 
rate  for  disabled  enroUees  imder  age  65,  de- 
termined according  to  paragraph  (4)  of  thto 
subsecUon,  for  that  calendar  year,  and 

""(B)  the  smaUer  of— 

"'(I)  the  monthly  actuarial  basic  rate  for 
enroUees  age  65  and  over,  determined  ac- 
cording to  paragraph  (1)  of  thto  subsection, 
for  that  calendar  year,  or 

""(11)  the  monthly  payment  rate  most  re- 
cently promulgated  by  the  Secretary  under 
thto  paragraph,  increased  by  a  percentage 
determined  as  foUows:  The  Secretary  shall 
ascertain  the  primary  insurance  amount 
computed  under  section  215(a)(1),  based 
upon  average  indexed  monthly  earnings  of 
$900,  that  applied  to  individuato  who 
became  eligible  for  and  entitled  to  old-age 
insurance  benefits  on  November  1  of  the 
year  before  the  year  of  the  promulgation. 
He  shaU  Increase  the  monthly  premium  rate 
by  the  same  percentage  by  which  that  pri- 
mary insurance  amount  to  increased  when, 
by  reason  of  the  law  in  effect  at  the  time 
the  promulgation  to  made,  it  to  so  computed 
to  apply  to  those  Individuato  for  the  foUow- 
Ing  November  1.",  and 

(3)  In  the  third  sentence,  by  striking  out 
"amount  of  an  adequate  actuarial  rate  for 
enroUees  age  65  and  over  as  provided  In 
paragraph  (I)"  and  Inserting  instead 
"amounts  of  adequate  actuarial  basic  and 
catastrophic  illness  rates  for  enroUees  as 
provided  in  paragraphs  (1)  and  (4)". 

(d)  Section  1839(aX4)  to  amended  to  read 
as  foUows: 

"(4)  The  Secretary  shaU  also,  during  Sep- 
tember of  1987  and  of  each  year  thereafter, 
determine  tbe  monthly  actuarial  basic  rate 
and  the  monthly  actuarial  catastrophic  lU- 
nesB  rate  for  disabled  enroUees  imder  age  85 
which  ahaU  be  applicable  for  the  succeeding 
calendar  year.  The  monthly  actuarial  basic 
rate  shaU  be  the  amount  the  Secretary  esU- 
mates  to  be  necessary  so  that  the  acgregate 
amount  for  the  calendar  year  with  respect 
to  disabled  enroUees  under  sge  65  wiU  equal 
one-half  of  the  total  of  the  benefits  and  ad- 
ministrative costs  which  he  estimates  wiU  be 
payable  from  tbe  Federal  Supplementary 
Medical  Insursnoe  TrvMt  Fund  for  services 
performed  snd  related  sdmlnistraUve  costs 
incurred  in  such  ralmrtar  year  with  respect 


to  such  enroUees  (excluding  benefits  pay- 
able under  section  1833(aX5)).  The  monthly 
actuarial  catastrophic  Ulness  rate  shaU  be 
the  amount  the  Secretary  estimates  to  be 
necessary  so  that  the  aggregate  amount  for 
the  calendar  year  with  respect  to  disabled 
enroUees  under  age  65  wiU  equal  the  total  of 
the  benefits  and  admintotrative  costs  which 
he  estimates  wUl  be  payable  from  the  Feder- 
al Supplementary  Medical  Insurance  Trust 
Fund  for  services  performed  and  related  ad- 
mintotrative costs  Incurred  in  such  calendar 
year  with  respect  to  such  enroUees  under 
secUon  1833(aK5),  and  from  the  Federal 
Hospital  Insurance  Trust  Fund  for  the 
clianges  (under  section  2  of  the  Medicare 
Catastrophic  Illness  Coverage  Act)  in  serv- 
ices performed  in  such  calendar  year  with 
respect  to  disabled  individuato  under  age  65 
who  are  covered  under  the  Insurance  pro- 
gram establtohed  by  part  A.  In  calculating 
the  monthly  actuarial  rates,  the  Secretary 
shall  Include  appropriate  amounts  for  a  con- 
tingency margin.". 

(e)  Section  1839(eKl)  to  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "monthly  premium" 
and  inserting  Instead  "porUon  of  the 
monthly  premium  otherwise  determined 
under  subsection  (aK3XB)".  and 

(2)  by  inserting  "basic"  after  '"actuarial." 

(f)  Section  1839(fXl)  to  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "1985,  1986.  or  1987,  the  monthly 
premliun"  and  Inserting  instead  "1987,  the 
portion  of  the  monthly  premium  otherwise 
determined  under  subsection  (aK3KB)". 

(g)  Section  1839(f  K2)  to  amended— 

(1)  in  the  matter  preceding  subparagraph 
(A),  by  (A)  striking  out  "1986,  1987,  or"  and 
(B)  striking  out  "monthly  premium"  the 
second  place  It  occurs  and  Inserting  Instead 
■portion  of  the  monthly  premium  otherwise 
determined  under  sul>section  (aK3XB)",  and 

(2)  in  subparagraph  (A),  by  striking  out 
"monthly  premium  amount  determined 
under  subsection  (aX2)"  each  place  it  occurs 
and  Inserting  Instead  "portion  of  the 
monthly  premium  amount  determined 
under  subsection  (aX3KB)". 

(h)  Section  1841  to  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  the  foUowing: 

"(J)  The  portion  of  the  premium  amounts 
that  to  determined  under  secUon 
1839(aX3KA)  shaU  be  treated  as  a  separate 
account.  Amounts  paid  under  section 
1832(aX3)  or  transferred  under  subsection 
(k)  of  thto  section  shall  come  from  that  por- 
tion. 

"(k)  There  shaU  be  transferred  from  time 
to  time  from  the  Trust  Fund  to  the  Federal 
Hospital  Insurance  "Trust  Fund  amounts 
from  the  premium  under  thto  part  that  are 
attributable  to  the  changes  (under  section  2 
of  the  Medicare  c:atastrophic  Illness  Cover- 
age Act)  in  services  performed  In  such  calen- 
dar year  with  respect  to  individuato  who  are 
covered  under  the  Insurance  program  estab- 
ltohed by  part  A.". 

(i)  Section  1844(aXIXAXi)  and  section 
1844(aXlXBXI)  are  each  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "twice  the  dollar  amoimt  of  the  ac- 
tuariaUy  adequate  rate"  and  Inserting  in- 
stead "the  sum  of  the  doUar  amount  of  the 
actuarially  adequate  catastrophic  illness 
rate  and  twice  the  dollar  amount  of  the  ac- 
tuariaUy  adequate  basic  rate". 

(j)  SecUon  1876(aX5)  to  amended— 

(1)  In  the  matter  preceding  subparagraph 
(A),  by  striking  out  "300  percent  of.  and 

(2)  In  subparagraphs  (AXU)  and  (BXU).  by 
striking  out  "monthly  actuarial  rate"  and 
Inserting  instead  "the  sum  of  the  monthly 
actuarial  catastrophic  illness  rate  and  twice 
the  monthly  actuarial  basic  rate". 


EFVSCnVE  DATE 

Sec.  5.  The  amendments  made  by  the  pre- 
ceding sections  apply  to  items  and  aervlees 
fumtohed  after,  and  premiums  for  montbs 
after,  1987  (and  do  not.  for  piuposes  of  the 
parenthetical  clause  in  section  I833(aXB)  of 
the  Social  Security  Act,  apply  to  Items  and 
services  fumtohed  during  the  last  three 
months  of  1987). 

SniaiAKT  OP  Pkoposbd  M^ioutB 
Catastkophic  lujfEss  CovESAGB  Act 
Section  1  would  assign  the  draft  biU  the 
short  tiUe    "Medicare  Catastrophic  Dlness 
Coverage  Act". 

SecUon  2  would  revise  the  Medicare  Hoa- 
pltal  Insurance  (part  A)  program.  Medicare 
would  pay  for  an  unlimited  number  of  hos- 
pital days  for  covered  services.  There  would 
be  no  coinsurance  for  inpaUent  hoq^ttal 
services  or  for  services  furnished  by  a  sklUed 
nursing  faculty.  The  "speU  of  illness"  meUi- 
odology  would  be  eliminated.  Tntt,fad  of  the 
beneficiary  paying  an  InpaUent  hospital  de- 
ductible for  each  speU  of  illness,  a  benefici- 
ary would  be  liable  for  the  deducUble  for 
each  of  the  first  two  inpatient  hospital  ad- 
missions In  a  year.  SkiUed  nursing  facility 
care  would  be  provided  for  up  to  100  days 
each  year. 

Section  3  woiUd  set  an  annual  celling  on 
beneficiary  expenses  under  Medicare.  An  in- 
dividual would  be  required  to  enroU  under 
the  Medicare  Supplementary  Medical  Insur- 
ance Program  (part  B)  to  be  protected  by 
the  ceUlng.  The  celling  would  equal  $2,000 
of  the  beneficiary's  out  of  pocket  expenses 
for  1988.  and  would  be  Indexed  In  the  future 
by  the  percentage  change  in  total  Medicare 
per  caplU  expenses.  Out  of  pocket  expenses 
would  include  the  part  A  hospital  deducU- 
bles.  any  coinsurance  under  the  hospice 
benefit,  the  part  B  deductible,  and  coinsur- 
ance under  part  B.  Amounts  above  the  fuU 
Medicare  level  paid  to  physicians  and  others 
who  did  not  accept  assignment  would  not  be 
included. 

Section  4  would  initiaUy  Irtcrease  the  part 
B  premium  to  pay  for  the  costs  of  the  new 
catastrophic  insurance,  including  changes  in 
the  part  A  program  under  secUon  2  and  the 
costs  of  the  annual  ceUing  set  by  secUon  3. 
The  current  part  B  premium  would  contin- 
ue to  be  redetermined  annuaUy.  After  the 
initial  year,  the  added  premium  amount  for 
catastrophic  protection  would  alao  be  ad- 
Justed  annuaUy  to  ensure  that  the  added 
catastrophic  protecUon  remains  budcet  neu- 
tral. Congress  may  wish  to  consider  adding  a 
budget^neutral  hold-harmless  sdjustment 
for  1989  and  later  years  to  ensure  tbat  tbe 
monthly  Social  Security  benefit  paid  to  an 
individual  never  actually  decreases.  To 
retain  the  sound  financing  and  budget-neu- 
tral character  of  thto  proposal,  any  such 
hold-harmless  adjustment  should  raise  the 
same  total  premium  income  as  would  be 
generated  without  a  hold-harmles. 

SecUon  5  would  apply  the  draft  bUl's  pro- 
visions as  of  the  beginning  of  calendar  year 
1988. 

CATASTROPHIC  HEALTH  mSURAHCE 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  the 
risk  of  catastrophic  health  exiMDses  is 
all  too  real  for  millions  of  Americans. 
T(Mlay.  too  many  Americans  still  face 
unaffordable  health  care  costs  that 
can  wipe  out  a  lifetime  of  savinga 
when  a  devastating  illness  or  accident 
strikes. 

I  commend  Secretary  Bowen  for  his 
leadership  on  this  issue.  I  have  confi- 
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denoe  that,  in  large  put  due  to  his 
hard  «oi^  «e  are  much  doaer  this 
year  to  WMic*in»  legislation  to  provide 
greater  flnanrial  security  to  senior  dti- 
MDs  and  dkahlert  Americans  for  essen- 
tial health  care  services. 

In  sponnring  the  Medicare  CaU- 
strophlc  mneas  Coverage  Act,  I  recog- 
Btw  that  ttaia  bill  is  not  the  last  word 
on  this  tanpotant  issue,  but  It  is  a 
good  place  to  start.  Indeed,  as  Secre- 
tary Bowcn  recently  told  the  Senate 
FInanoe  Coounlttee.  resolving  the  bur- 
dens of  catastrophic  health  care  costs 
vfU  be  a  large  and  complex  problem 
and  "the  poasible  solutions  to  this 
problem  are  numerous." 

Today's  bUl  starts  us  down  the  right 
road  by  recognizing  that  some  of  the 
gaping  holes  In  the  Medicare  Program 
moat  be  flUed  in  order  to  keep  Medi- 
care's promise  of  not  allowhig  high 
health  care  bills  to  jeopardize  lifelong 
plans  for  a  secure  and  dignified  retire- 
ment. 

Right  now.  thoe  is  no  upper  limit 
on  the  out^f-pocket  expenses  that 
seniors  must  pay  for  services  covered 
by  Medicare.  What  is  worse  is  that 
undn  the  present  program,  expenses 
paid  by  the  most  seriously  ill  begin  to 
rise  sharply  after  60  days  of  hospital 
care  when  costly  charges  must  be  paid 
for  each  additional  day  of  care.  And. 
on  top  of  all  these  expenses,  the  Medi- 
care Program  is  filled  with  too  many 
looiAioles  and  confusing  limitations 
and  exceptions  that  must  be  ad- 
dressed. 

As  Congress  begins  to  consider  this 
bin  and  other  catastrophic  illness  pro- 
tection plans,  many  questions  remain 
to  be  answered.  For  example,  we  need 
to  find  the  most  affordable  way  to  pay 
for  eatastn^hlc  Qlness  protection,  es- 
pecially for  those  who  are  most  vul- 
nerable to  extremely  high  health  care 
costs.  I  am  not  fully  satisfied  that  the 
initial  low  monthly  premiums  that 
seniors  would  be  asked  to  pay  under 
this  prc^msal  for  catastrophic  protec- 
tion will  remain  affordable  in  the 
future.  This  will  be  one  of  the  biggest 
challenges  that  we  face  as  Congress 
ccmsiders  the  details  of  catastrophic 
lllneas  insurance  legislation  this  year. 

We  also  need  to  reach  agreement  on 
an  appropriate  upper  limit  on  the 
costs  that  indivldiials  can  reasonably 
be  expected  to  pay  before  catastrophic 
coverage  protection  begins.  This  bill 
calls  for  a  $2,000  ceiling  on  out-of- 
podcet  expenses,  after  which  the  Med- 
icare Program  would  pay  for  all  re- 
maining covered  services.  Others  have 
suggested  lower  limits,  and  we  need  to 
examine  those  proponds  as  this  legis- 
lation is  considered  by  Congress. 

Finally,  we  need  to  make  sure,  what- 
ever legislation  is  enacted,  that 
changes  made  in  the  Medicare  Pro- 
gram are  well  imderstood  by  America's 
senior  dtiaens  and  that  we  do  not  fur- 
ther oompllcate  an  almuly  complex 
inogram.  In  fact,  one  important  goal 


of  catastrophic  illness  coverage  should 
b«  to  find  ways  to  simplify  the  Medi- 
care Program  and  give  the  elderly  and 
their  families  much  greater  certainty 
of  their  covered  benefits  and  their 
total  finandal  obligations  when  health 
care  services  are  needed. 

I  do  not  believe  that  we  need  to 
accept  with  grim  resignation  the  fi- 
nancial ruin  that  occurs  to  far  too 
many  elderly  Americans  and  their 
families  when  a  catastrophic  illness 
strikes.  As  a  member  of  the  Senate  Fi- 
nance Committee  and  its  Health  Sub- 
committee, I  will  be  worldng  hard  to 
develop  responsible  and  affordable  leg- 
islation for  those  who  now  face  the 
constant  specter  of  a  financially  devas- 
tating illness. 

Mr.  McCAIN.  Mr.  President,  this 
afternoon  I  rise  to  Join  my  distin- 
guished   colleagues.    Senators    Dole. 

DVRXNBERGER,    KENNEDY,    COCHRAN, 

PazssLER,  Bentsen,  Moyniham,  Dan- 
roRTH,  Baucus,  Pell,  Wilson.  Quayle, 
Melcher,  Daschle,  and  Riegle  as  a 
primary  sponsor  of  the  Medicare  Cata- 
strophic Illness  Coverage  Act. 

Last  year,  in  his  State  of  the  Union 
Address,  President  Reagan  called  on 
Health  and  Human  Services  Secretary 
Otis  Bowen  to  begin  worldng  at  the 
crafting  of  a  proposal  to  protect  our 
Nation's  citizens  from  the  financial 
ravages  of  a  catastrophic  illness.  The 
Secretary  responded  by  submitting  to 
the  President,  in  November  1986,  a 
report  titled:  "Catastrophic  Illness  Ex- 
penses." This  report  outlined  the  Sec- 
retary's recommendation  on  how  the 
public  and  private  sectors  might  work 
together  to  address  the  problems  of  af- 
fordable insurance  for  those  who 
would  face  financial  ruin  if  stricken  by 
a  catastrophic  illness. 

On  February  12,  President  Reagan 
endorsed  the  Secretary's  proposal. 
This  legislation  is  the  eml>odiment  of 
that  proposal.  I  must  say— at  the 
outset— that  while  I  do  not  embrace 
this  proposal  in  the  belief  that  it  is 
going  to  address  all  of  the  catastrophic 
health  care  needs  of  our  Nation's  citi- 
zens, I  do  believe  this  proposal  repre- 
sents a  good  starting  point. 

The  problem  of  catastrophic  illness, 
as  I  see  it,  most  dramatically  impacts 
three  groups:  Elderly  Americans  who 
are  facing  enormous  hospital  bills  ex- 
ceeding their  Medicare  coverage;  the 
elderly  who  need  expensive  long-term 
nursing  home  care;  and  working  Amer- 
icans with  inadequate  or  no  health  in- 
surance. 

"The  Medicare  Catastrophic  Illness 
Coverage  Act  sets  out  to  address  and 
resolve  the  situation  faced  by  the  first 
group,  elderly  Americans  who  are 
facing  enormous  hospital  bills  exceed- 
ing the  coverage  provided  by  Medi- 
care. It  proposes  providing  Federal  as- 
sistance, or  protection  if  you  wiU— 
tlirough  the  Medicare  Program— to  el- 
derly Americans  who  are  confronted 
with  enormous  medical  bills  for  the 


treatment  of  a  catastrophic  illness. 
Mr.  President,  each  year,  close  to 
300.000  seniors  in  our  country— and 
their  families— experience  the  stark, 
and  often  crippling  financial  reality  of 
a  catastrophic  illness. 

I  have  come  to  understand,  through 
conversations  with  seniors  in  my  State 
of  Arizona,  that  the  greatest  fear  of 
the  aged  is  not  death,  but  the  finan- 
cial ruto  that  is  often  intertwined  with 
a  catastrophic  illness. 

Currently,  Medicare— the  Federal 
Hospital  Insurance  Program  for  our 
Nation's  elderly— does  not  set  a  cap  on 
the  out-of-pocket  expenses  a  l)enefici- 
ary  can  accumulate  due  to  a  cata- 
strophic illness.  The  result,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, is  that  seniors  and  their  families 
can  be  financially  ruined  as  a  result  of 
expending  thousands  and  thousands 
of  dollars  to  provide  for  the  hospitali- 
zation of  themselves  or  of  their  loved 
one. 

The  Medicare  Catastrophic  Illness 
Coverage  Act  addresses  this  issue  by 
guaranteeing  that  a  Medicare  benefici- 
ary would  receive  an  unlimited 
number  of  days  of  acute  hospital  care, 
while  assuring  that  he  or  she  would 
not  incur  out-of-pocket  costs— for  all 
Medicare-covered  doctor,  hospital,  and 
related  costs — of  more  than  $2,000  an- 
nually. 

With  respect  to  the  other  two 
groups— the  elderly  who  need  expen- 
sive long-term  nursing  home  care,  and 
worldng  Americans  with  inadequate  or 
no  he$lth  insurance— the  President 
has  requested  that  the  Treasury  De- 
partment study  catastrophic  illness 
coverage  options. 

For  those  elderly  who  need  expen- 
sive long-term  nursing  home  care,  the 
solution  is  very  difficult  and  could  po- 
tentially cost  this  country  billions  of 
dollars.  For  this  reason,  there  is  much 
disagreement  over  how  such  a  problem 
can,  and  should,  be  resolved. 

Neither  Medicare,  nor  private  insur- 
ance, sjenerally  cover  long-term  nurs- 
ing home  expenses.  Many  private  in- 
surers are  beginning  to  offer  such  cov- 
erage, but  very  few  seniors  have  elect- 
ed to  obtain  it;  a  fact  probably  due  to 
the  coat.  However,  with  nursing  home 
expenses  being  so  terribly  expensive, 
usually  between  $1,500  and  $3,000  per 
month,  the  life  savings  of  a  senior  can 
lie  depleted  in  a  very  short  period  of 
time— often  leaving  the  burden  on  the 
spouse  or  children,  or  on  Medicaid. 

For  the  Federal  Government,  to 
simply  pick  up  all  long-term  nursing 
home  care  expenses  would  be  an  in- 
credibly expensive  proposition.  In  fact, 
experts  estimate  that  such  an  ap- 
proach could  result  in  a  outlay  of 
some  $20  billion  per  year.  A  more  fi- 
nancially realistic  sensible  approach, 
perhaps,  would  be  to  spur  the  growth 
of  long-term  nursing  home  care  insur- 
ance provided  by  the  private  sector. 
Second,  it  should  be  made  easier  for 
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Americans,  during  their  worlcing  lives, 
to  accumulate  savings  that  would  be 
available  for  the  purchasing  of  long- 
term  care  insurance  in  retirement  or 
to  pay  into  insivance  plans  that  tsJce 
effect  upon  retirement. 

The  President  has  directed  the 
Treasury  Department  to  study  the 
possibUity  of  encouraging  personal 
savings  for  long-term  care  insurance 
through  the  use  of  a  specially  tax- 
treated  care  insurance  through  the 
use  of  a  spedally  tax-treated  individ- 
ual medical  account  [IMA]  combined 
with  insurance,  and  amending  the  in- 
dividual retirement  account  [IRAl 
provisions  to  permit  specially  tax- 
treated  withdrawal  of  funds  for  long- 
term  care  expenditures.  Encouraging 
people  to  save  in  preparation  for  the 
future  is  always  a  good  idea. 

The  other  group  facing  the  tlireat  of 
being  financially  ruined  as  a  result  of 
a  catastrophic  illness  are  those  work- 
ing-age Americans  who  lack  adequate 
insurance.  Approximately  90  percent 
of  those  under  the  age  of  65  have 
health  insurance  through  the  private 
sector  or  Medicaid,  with  the  vast  ma- 
jority having  catastrophic  coverage  for 
acute  care  expenses  in  their  insurance 
plans.  For  those  who  do  not,  a  serious 
illness  can  produce  enormous  medical 
bills  if  they  or  their  families  encounter 
a  serious  illness. 

The  President  has  directed  the 
Treasury  Department  to  study  the 
impact  of  possible  tax  changes  which 
could  provide  more  incentive  to  busi- 
nesses to  offer  insurance  plans  that  in- 
clude catastrophic  coverage.  In  addi- 
tion, the  administration  is  studying 
the  creation  of  a  game  plan  for  the  de- 
velopment of  Federal-State  initiatives 
requiring  that  catastrophic  coverage 
be  offered  in  all  employment-related 
insurance,  and  establishing  risk  pools 
to  subsidize  insurance  for  those  whose 
medical  condition  makes  it  prohibitive- 
ly expensive  or  impossible  to  get  insur- 
ance. 

I  look  forward  to  learning  the  re- 
sults of  the  Treasury  Department's 
studies  regarding  the  feasibility  of 
these  various  options  to  provide  cata- 
strophic illness  protection  for  those 
who  require  long-term  nursing  home 
care  services  and  those  working  Ameri- 
cans with  inadequate  or  no  health  in- 
surance. 

In  siunmary,  I  would  like  to  say  that 
legislation  addressing  the  issue  of  cat- 
astrophic illness  coverage  is  long  over- 
due. I  am  thanlcful  for  the  leadership 
our  President  has  shown  in  making 
this  issue  a  priority  for  his  administra- 
tion. Though  it  is  certain  we  will  not 
aU  agree  on  all  aspects  of  the  ap- 
proach, I  believe  his  proposal— em- 
bodied in  this  legislation— is  an  excel- 
lent starting  point  for  addressing  the 
issue  of  catastrophic  illness  coverage. 

In  these  days  of  high  budget  deficits, 
Oramm-Rudman-Hollings,  and  the 
corresponding    need    for    responsible 
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budgeting,  it  is  necessary  that  we  ap- 
proach the  task  of  providing  cata- 
strophic illness  coverage  for  our  citi- 
zens in  a  fiscally  responsible  manner. 
This  inevitably  means  that  the  issue 
must  be  handled  in  an  incremental 
fashion. 

While  I  admit  this  legislative  propos- 
al is  not  without  its  faults,  that  is,  the 
fact  that  it  leaves  some  areas  unad- 
dressed,  I  am  sponsoring  it  because  of 
my  deep  interest  in  seeing  the  Senate 
adopt  a  responsible  plan  to  provide 
our  citizens  protection  from  the  finan- 
cial ruin  tliat  can  be  tied  to  a  cata- 
strophic illness. 

It  is  my  hope  that,  in  doing  so,  we 
also  encourage  those  who  have  the 
means  to  tiegin  taking  precautions  in 
case  a  catastrophic  illness  were  to 
strike  them  or  a  loved  one. 

One  issue  that  is  beyond  the  scope 
of  this  proposal— and  the  studies 
which  have  been  requested  of  the 
Treasury  Department— but  which  I 
am  particularly  interested  in  looking 
at,  is  the  coverage  of  home  care.  This 
alternative  form  of  care,  particularly 
for  those  who  do  not  require  constant 
medical  attention,  often  proves  to  be  a 
cost-effective  alternative  to  long-term 
care  provided  in  a  hospital  setting. 

Mr.  President,  in  1965,  Congress— in 
an  attempt  to  ensure  that  seniors 
would  be  assured  access  to  quality,  af- 
fordable health  care  services— estab- 
lished the  Medicare  Program.  This  na- 
tionwide health  insurance  program 
now  provides  access  to  basic  health 
care  for  29  million  aged  and  3  million 
disabled  individuals.  Medicare  has 
served  us  well  over  the  past  20-plus 
years,  but  today  nearly  every  senior  in 
our  country  faces  the  trauma  of  being 
confronted  with  bankruptcy  if  they 
were  to  contract  a  catastrophic  illness. 

Mr.  President,  in  enacting  Medicare, 
Congress  undertook  an  obligation  to 
provide  basic  health  care  services  for 
our  country's  seniors.  This  is  an  oppor- 
tunity to  test  that  obligation. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  this  legisla- 
tion represents  an  important  initial 
step  in  addressing  the  catastrophic  ill- 
ness coverage  needs  of  our  citizens.  I 
hope  that  my  colleagues  will  join 
myself,  and  the  other  sponsors,  in  sup- 
porting the  Medicare  Catastrophic  Ill- 
ness Coverage  Act. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  to  join  my  colleagues  in  introduc- 
ing a  bill  to  provide  catastrophic 
health  insurance  under  the  Medicare 
Program.  This  bill  embodies  Secretary 
Bowen's  recent  proposal  to  expand  the 
Medicare  Program  to  cover  costs  of  ill- 
nesses involving  months  of  hospitaliza- 
tion. When  catastrophic  illness  strikes 
the  costs  can  be  enormous— Medicare 
experts  have  estimated  the  costs  from 
$2  to  $5  billion  a  year  based  on  the 
comprehensiveness  of  service. 

Under  Secretary  Bowen's  plan,  Med- 
icare would  be  restructured  to  provide 
catastrophic  protection  through  an  ad- 


ditional premiiun  for  the  part  of  the 
Medicare  Program  that  covers  physi- 
cians' services.  This  would  limit  the 
Medicare  beneficiary's  out-of-pocket 
expenses  for  all  covered  services  to 
$2,000  per  year.  It  is  estimated  that  30 
million  participants  would  receive  pro- 
tection against  catastrophic  illness  ex- 
penses for  an  additional  $4.92  per 
month. 

A  plan  such  as  this  is  indeed  vital. 
But  it  does  not  address  another  impor- 
tant problem,  the  long-term  care  pro- 
vided in  our  skilled  nursing  and  health 
related  facilities  tSNF's  and  HRFs]. 
The  costs  of  long-term  care  today  av- 
erage close  to  $22,000  for  over  1.4  mil- 
lion Americans  needing  such  services. 
Yet,  Medicare  pays  for  very  little  of 
this  care,  only  100  days  per  year. 

This  problem  has  not  even  peaked;  it 
is  estimated  that  by  the  year  2030, 
there  will  be  8.6  million  Americans 
over  the  age  of  85.  compared  to  2.7 
million  in  1985.  Clearly  this  issue  de- 
serves our  attention. 

And  it  has  received  this  attention  in 
numerous  sectors.  On  the  first  day  of 
the  100th  Congress  I  introduced  S.  55, 
a  bill  which  authorizes  a  study  of  ex- 
tended coverage  of  long-term  care 
services  under  the  Medicare  Program. 
This  legislation  asks  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States  to  con- 
duct a  study  of  the  benefits  and  costs 
of  modifying  coverage  under  the  Medi- 
care Program  to  include  different 
levels  of  extended  or  nonacute  care; 
and  to  report  the  results  of  the  study 
to  the  Congress  prior  to  December  31, 
1987. 

The  Senate  Finance  Committee's 
SulKommittee  on  Health  has  held  pre- 
liminary hearings  on  the  subject  of 
long-term  care  and  plans  to  hold  more 
indepth  hearings  in  the  future.  Secre- 
tary Bowen  has  acknowledged  the 
problem  of  the  high  costs  liome  by  el- 
derly people  requiring  long-term  care. 

With  the  cooperation  of  the  Con- 
gress and  the  President,  I  believe  we 
can  begin  to  aid  the  elderly  in  coping 
with  their  health  care  costs.  They 
have  built  this  coiuitry  and  shaped  it 
into  what  it  is  today.  The  Congress— 
the  Nation— has  a  responsibility  to 
provide  proper,  affordable,  and  quality 
health  care. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  be  a  sponsor  of  the  Medi- 
care Catastrophic  Illness  Coverage 
Act.  This  legislation  will  go  a  long  way 
toward  helping  to  protect  America's 
senior  citizens  from  financial  ruin 
when  a  serious  illness  results  in  cata- 
strophic medical  expenses. 

By  restructuring  the  Medicare  Pro- 
gram to  address  this  important  need 
among  our  elderly.  Congress  will  help 
give  senior  citizens  an  added  measure 
of  security  without  creating  more  bu- 
reaucracy. 

This  measure,  as  we  all  know,  is  not 
designed  to  take  care  of  every  possible 
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dreumstance  some  people  will 
And  themaehreB  in  during  their  lif  e- 
ttme— iKit  It  wfll  be  a  tremendous  help. 
One  of  the  gremteat  feus  of  the  Amer- 
ican peofde.  both  young  and  old,  is  get- 
tlnc  lick  and  having  to  pay  enormous 
hoaidtal  bflb.  This  measure  will  help 
relieve  this  real  fear. 

Hie  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Servteea  officials  estimate  that 
about  10  mllU<ni  individuals  have  In- 
surance that  is  inadequate  to  protect 
them  from  a  risk  of  expensive  medical 
care.  Over  SO  raUllion  Americans  are 
without  any  insurance. 

I  ttalBk  it  is  time  Congress  takes 
aome  aetkm  to  assist  these  people.  I 
hope  my  colleagues  here  In  the  Senate 
wfll  support  this  important  initiative. 

Mr.  RIBOIX.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  ideaaed  to  Join  with  my  colleagues 
In  eosponaortaig  8.  582.  the  Medicare 
Cataatrophlc  Illness  Coverage  Act. 
This  landmark  legislation  developed 
by  Secretary  Bowen  takes  the  impor- 
tant flrat  step  toward  addressing  the 
gaping  holes  in  coverage  for  our  Na- 
tion's Medicare  beneficiaries.  By  pro- 
vUttDg  improved  acute  care  coverage, 
this  legislation  will  significantly  en- 
hance the  Medicare  health  care  bene- 
fit and  lessen  the  fear  that  millions  of 
smlor  dtiaens  encounter  when  they 
OxsA  thonaetves  facing  long  hospital 
stays  or  ezoeastve  doctor  bills. 

As  a  member  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee's Subcommittee  on  Health,  I 
will  be  working  closely  with  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee.  Senator  Bert- 
SBK.  and  the  chairman  of  the  Health 
Subcommittee,  Senator  Mitchell,  in 
developing  the  additional  steps  that 
should  also  be  taken  to  fully  protect 
Medicare  beneficiaries  from  the  fear 
that  catastrophic  illness  will  lead  to  fi- 
nancial ruin.  The  approach  we  are  in- 
troducing today  fails  to  address  the 
extraordinary  costs  of  long-term 
care— both  Institutional  and  home 
care— that  sometime  results  in  senior 
citizens  exhausting  their  savings  and 
assets  to  pay  or  qualify  for  care.  That 
is  a  sad  and  unacceptable  way  for  indi- 
viduals to  have  to  face  long-term 
chronic  Illness.  This  is  especially  trou- 
bling because  long-term  care  is  the 
moat  significant  reason  that  senior 
citizens  experience  catastrophic  ex- 
penditure. If  we  look  at  the  out-of- 
pocket  costs  that  seniors  contributed 
toward  their  health  care,  nursing 
home  care  accounted  for  a  whopping 
42  percent,  while  hospital  are  was  only 
5.6  percent. 

In  addition,  the  vproach  we  are  in- 
troducing today  only  applies  to  Medi- 
care covered  services  and  the  cost  of 
uncovned  services  can  also  be  cata- 
strophic. 

Mr.  President,  in  summary.  S.  592  is 
an  important  first  step,  but  by  no 
means  should  this  be  the  only  step. 
We  need  to  addreas  the  issue  of  long- 
term  care,  preventing  impoverishment 
of  both  the  institutionalized  individual 


and  the  spouse  in  the  community.  We 
must  improve  the  quality  and  access  of 
home  health  care  and  increase  sup- 
portive services  to  the  elderly. 

This  can  often  prevent  institutional- 
iffition.  These  are  Just  a  few  of  the 
critical  Issues  we  must  confront  as  we 
start  down  this  long  over-due  road.  I 
urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to  join  with 
us  as  we  develop  the  critical  solutions 
to  this  urgent  national  need. 

Mr.  BESrrSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
honored  to  Join  my  respected  col- 
league and  the  Republican  leader,  Mr. 
DOLX,  in  introducing  today  S.  592,  the 
Medicare  Catastrophic  Illness  Cover- 
age Act.  This  legislation  was  transmit- 
ted by  the  President  this  week.  It  rep- 
resents a  year's  effort  within  the  ad- 
ministration, under  the  stewardship  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  Secretary 
Dr.  Otis  Bowen,  to  address  the  finan- 
cial threat  that  acute  care  illnesses 
can  pose  to  31  million  Medicare  benefi- 
ciaries. Dr.  Bowen  is  to  be  commended 
for  the  leadership  he  has  shown  in  ad- 
dressing this  issue.  I  am  grateful  for 
Dr.  Bowen's  vision  and  tenacity  in  pur- 
suing financial  protection  against  cata- 
strophic illness  for  the  elderly. 

Under  the  administration's  proposal. 
Medicare  beneficiaries  who  enroll  vol- 
untarily in  Medicare  part  B  would  also 
be  eligible  for  catastrophic  protection. 
Medicare  would  pay  all  covered 
charges  for  any  beneficiary  once  his 
out-of-pocket  expenditures  exceed  an 
annual  ceiling.  This  ceiling  would  be 
$2,000  in  1988  and  would  be  increased 
annually  to  keep  pace  with  Medicare 
costs.  In  addition,  the  legislation 
would  eliminate  all  coinsurance  for 
hospital  and  skilled  nursing  facility 
services,  and  would  make  beneficiaries 
eligible  for  an  luilimited  number  of 
hospital  days.  No  beneficiary  would 
pay  more  than  two  hospital  deducti- 
bles in  a  calendar  year. 

This  new  catastrophic  protection 
would  be  financed  by  charging  benefi- 
ciaries a  premium  of  $4.92  in  1988.  The 
premiimi  would  be  increased  each  year 
to  instire  that  it  is  actuarially  soimd 
and  completely  finances  the  costs  of 
catastrophic  coverage.  I  also  want  to 
note  that  the  administration  has 
stated  its  intention  to  work  with  Con- 
gress to  make  sure  that  the  new  cata- 
strophic premium  will  not  cause  bene- 
ficiaries' Social  Security  checks  to  be 
reduced. 

The  President's  proposal  will  serve 
as  an  important  starting  point  for  the 
debate  over  how  best  to  provide  ade- 
quate financial  protection  against  cat- 
astrophic illness.  As  chairman  of  the 
Plnance  Committee,  and  as  sponsor  of 
earlier  legislation  to  extend  cata- 
strophic coverage  to  the  elderly  and 
(Ssabled,  I  look  forward  to  working 
with  the  President  and  Secretary 
Bowen  as  we  develop  the  committee's 
legislation  on  this  issue. 

However,  while  Secretary  Bowen's 
plan  will  help  an  estimated  1.6  million 


elderly  and  disabled  Americans  who 
face  acute  care  catastrophic  expenses, 
there  are  other,  remaining  gi^is  in 
acute  care  Mediare  coverage  which 
can  poae  a  substantial  financial  threat. 
Under  Medicare's  prospective  payment 
system  [PPS],  we  have  seen  patients 
discharged  earlier  from  the  hospital. 
Since  1981,  the  average  length  of  a 
Medicare  patient's  hospital  stay  has 
dropped  15  percent.  Hospital  patients, 
of  whom  Medicare  serves  11  million 
annually,  must  turn  to  skilled  nursing 
facility  or  home  health  services  as 
they  make  the  transition  from  acute 
illness  to  recovery.  Yet,  access  to 
skilled  nursing  facility  care  is  limited 
or  unavailable  in  some  regions  of  the 
country  and  in  many  of  our  rural  com- 
munities. And  current  regulations 
limit  Che  length  of  time  during  which 
beneficiaries  can  receive  daily  home 
health  care,  which  is  an  important 
factor  in  ensuring  that  they  fully  re- 
cover and  need  not  be  readmitted  to 
the  hospital.  Accordingly,  in  its  delib- 
erations over  a  catastrophic  loss  pre- 
vention bill,  the  Finance  Committee 
will  actively  explore  ways  to  improve 
access  to  services  that  ease  the  transi- 
tion from  hospital  care  for  Medicare 
patients. 
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By  Mr.  PELXk 
S.  593.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971,  to 
better  inform  the  electorate  in  elec- 
tions for  the  office  of  Senator  or  Rep- 
resentfitive  in  the  U.S.  Congress;  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce,  Science, 
and  Transportation. 

nirOSllKD  KLaCTORATE  ACT 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  am  intro- 
ducing today  the  Informed  Electorate 
Act  ol  1987  to  provide  a  positive,  no- 
cost  solution  to  the  complex  problem 
of  political  campaign  advertising  in 
congressional  elections. 

The  bill,  in  brief,  would  require  all  li- 
censed television  stations  to  provide  a 
limited  number  of  free  time  periods  to 
politiOftl  parties  during  the  2  months 
preceding  general  elections,  for  the 
presentation  of  views  by  candidates 
for  thie  U.S.  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives.  These  discussion  pe- 
riods would  be  up  to  15  minutes  in 
length  and  would  take  place  during 
what  is  known  as  the  "prime  time 
accessf  period,  which  in  most  televi- 
sicm  markets  occurs  between  7:30  and 
8  p.m.  local  time. 

The  1986  congressional  elections 
were  notable  for  their  widespread  de- 
pendence on  negative  and  distorted 
campaign  advertising,  with  associated 
escalation  of  campaign  costs  and  in- 
creased dependence  on  special  Inter- 
ests. A  survey  conducted  in  my  state 
showed  that  75  percent  of  those  polled 
said  that  TV  ads  had  no  effect  on 
their  voting,  and  most  of  the  remain- 
der said  the  ads  made  them  less  likely 


to  vote  for  the  candidates  whom  the 
ads  were  supposed  to  promote. 

This  is  a  sorry  state  of  affairs.  It 
shows,  I  believe,  that  present  cam- 
paign practices  simply  do  not  provide 
the  electorate  with  adequate  opportu- 
nities to  observe  reasoned  and 
thoughtful  presentations  by  candi- 
dates. And  it  shows  that  television, 
which  is  the  medium  through  which 
most  people  today  form  opinions  on 
public  issues,  is  being  misused  by  those 
who  persist  in  compressing  the  politi- 
cal process  into  the  format  of  commer- 
cial advertising.  To  my  mind,  this  is  a 
lamentable  waste  of  a  great  resource. 

My  bill  would  require  that  the  free 
time  allocated  by  the  act  be  used  in  a 
manner  which  promotes  a  rational  dis- 
cussion of  the  issues,  and  it  requires 
that  at  least  75  percent  of  the  time  be 
devoted  to  the  candidate's  own  re- 
marks. The  intention  is  to  avoid  slick 
commercials  and  hucksterism  while 
still  allowing  for  some  creativity  in 
making  interesting,  substantive  pres- 
entations. 

The  bill  I  introduce  today  is  similar 
in  concept  to  S.  2837  which  I  intro- 
duced in  the  last  Congress,  although  it 
differs  in  a  niunber  of  details,  hopeful- 
ly for  the  better.  Its  premise  remains 
the  same,  namely  that  broadcasters 
are  key  to  the  solution.  Since  they 
have  a  Federal  license,  with  responsi- 
bilities and  obligations  as  public  tnist- 
ees  as  a  condition  to  having  that  li- 
cense, I  believe  they  can  properly  be 
called  upon  to  provide  a  limited 
amount  of  programming  time  to  en- 
hance the  electoral  process. 

The  concept  of  free  broadcast  time 
is  not  new,  but  it  has  always  encoun- 
tered a  host  of  obstacles  and  objec- 
tions, many  of  which  are  well-founded. 
My  bill  has  been  crafted  with  a  view 
toward  circumventing  these  obstacles 
in  ways  which  I  hope  are  acceptable  to 
Interested  parties. 

It  has  often  been  said,  for  example, 
that  free  broadcast  time  won't  work 
for  candidates  in  large  urban  areas 
where  there  are  so  many  candidates 
vying  for  time  that  the  stations  would 
be  deluged  and  the  viewers  would  be 
saturated.  My  bill  deals  with  this  prob- 
lem by  granting  the  free  time  to  politi- 
cal parties  which  in  turn  would  have 
total  discretion  as  to  which  candidates 
woxild  benefit  most  from  the  exposure 
and  could  best  speak  for  the  party. 
Moreover,  there  would  be  a  specific 
limit  on  the  amoimt  of  time  that  a 
committee  could  use  on  any  one  sta- 
tion—namely, 3  hours  over  the  60-day 
preelection  period. 

Another  problem  often  raised  is  that 
free  time  could  be  a  costly  disruption 
of  commercial  broadcast  schedules, 
which  require  extensive  advance  plan- 
ning and  depend  on  ratings  and  adver- 
tising revenues  for  survival.  My  pro- 
posal would  meet  that  objection  by 
limiting  the  time  grants,  as  I  have  al- 
ready indicated,  to  no  more  than  15 


minutes  per  occurrence,  and  aggregat- 
ing no  more  than  3  hours  per  station 
per  committee.  The  maximum  burden 
on  any  one  station— assuming  maxi- 
mum utilization  by  the  House  and 
Senate  cami>aign  committees  of  both 
parties— would  seldom  exceed  12  hours 
per  election. 

I  might  note  also  in  this  same  con- 
nection that  by  specifying  that  the 
grants  be  provided  during  the  prime 
time  access  period,  my  bill  would  be 
least  disruptive  of  regiilar  broadcast 
service  and  ratings.  The  prime  time 
access  period  was  originally  set  aside 
by  the  FCC  for  creative  local  program- 
ming following  the  evening  news.  In 
practice,  the  period  has  been  taken 
over  by  nationally  syndicated  game 
and  quiz  shows.  While  I  realize  that 
these  programs  have  a  considerable 
public  following,  I  believe  that  a  maxi- 
mum levy  of  12  free  hours  out  of  some 
200  prime  time  access  periods  in  the 
year  is  a  minimal  public  service  to  ask 
of  broadcasters  who  are  operating 
profitable  public  franchises. 

Finally,  many  free  time  proposals 
raise  the  specter  of  government  regu- 
lators or  media  moguls  making  sensi- 
tive decisions  about  programming  and 
timing  that  could  have  political  conse- 
quences. Under  my  plan,  all  of  those 
decisions  would  be  made  by  the  politi- 
cal parties  and  the  candidates  them- 
selves, and  no  Government  official  or 
broadcaster  would  have  anything  to 
say  about  it  as  long  as  it  conforms  to 
the  standards  of  the  bill. 

The  Informed  Electorate  Act  of  1987 
does  not  limit  or  prohibit  any  other 
current  political  practice.  Including 
the  purchase  of  additional  television 
time  by  candidates  who  want  more  ex- 
posure than  would  be  provided  by  the 
bill.  I  would  hope,  however,  that  the 
bill  might  to  some  degree  curb  the  ap- 
petite for  more  advertising  and  thus 
stem  the  upward  spiral  of  campaign 
costs. 

I  am  glad  to  note  that  the  logic  of 
this  approach  is  shared  by  others.  A 
companion  bill  will  be  introduced  in 
the  House  shortly  by  Representative 
Samuel  S.  Stratton  of  New  York  who 
has  long  been  a  proponent  of  provid- 
ing free  broadcast  time  to  candidates. 
He  brings  to  the  cause  his  own  per- 
spective as  a  former  television  journal- 
ist and  I  welcome  his  support  and  wise 
coimsel. 

In  closing,  I  note  that  the  proposal  I 
offer  attacks  only  one  of  the  many  po- 
litical campaign  problems  we  face 
today.  The  escalation  of  overall  costs, 
the  burdens  of  fund  raising  and  public 
concern  about  the  Influence  of  politi- 
cal action  committees  all  are  matters 
that  must  be  dealt  with.  For  this 
reason,  I  have  joined  in  cosponsoring 
S.  2,  the  Boren-Byrd  bill  to  provide  for 
limited  public  funding  of  Senate  elec- 
tions, together  with  new  limitations  on 
PAC  activity  and  on  overall  spending. 
I  look  forward  to  the  hearings  that 


will  begin  on  this  legislation  before 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration next  week,  and  I  hope  that  the 
Informed  Electorate  Act  can  be  part  of 
the  comprehensive  solution. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  an  article 
from  the  Providence  Journal  of  No- 
vember 21,  1986,  a  column  by  Charles 
Krauthammer  from  the  Washington 
Post  and  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  593 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hotue  of 
Representatix>es  of  the  United  State*  0} 
America  in  Congresi  ossettMed,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Informed  Elector- 
ate Act  of  1987". 

Sec.  2.  The  Federal  Election  Campaign 
Act  of  1971  (2  U.S.C.  431  et  seq.)  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  title: 

■TITLE  V— DISSEMINATION  OP 
POLITICAL  INFORMATION 

"DEmrrnoHs 

"Sec.  501.  Por  the  purposes  of  this  title— 

"(1)  the  definitions  set  forth  in  section  301 
apply  to  this  title: 

"(2)  the  term  'major  party'  means,  in  an 
election  for  the  office  of  Senator,  or  Repre- 
sentative in.  Resident  Commissioner,  or  Del- 
egate to  the  Congress,  any  party  whose  can- 
didate for  Senator  in  the  State  involved 
placed  first  or  second  in  the  number  of  pop- 
ular votes  received  in  either  of  the  two  most 
recent  general  elections; 

"(3)  the  term  'minor  party'  means,  in  an 
election  for  the  office  of  Senator,  or  Repre- 
sentative in.  Resident  Commissioner,  or  Del- 
egate to  the  Congress,  any  party,  other  than 
a  major  party— 

"(A)  whose  candidate  for  Senator  in  the 
State  Involved  received  more  than  5  percent 
of  the  popular  vote  in  the  most  recent  gen- 
eral election: 

"(B)  in  the  case  of  an  election  for  the 
office  of  Senator,  which  files  with  the  Ped- 
eral  Election  Commission,  not  later  than 
ninety  days  before  the  election  involved,  a 
number  of  signatures  of  registered  voters 
validated  by  the  Federal  Election  Commis- 
sion which  is  equal  to  5  percent  of  the  popu- 
lar vote  for  the  office  of  Senator  in  the 
State  involved  in  the  most  recent  general 
election;  or 

"(C)  in  the  case  of  an  election  for  the 
office  of  Representative  in.  Resident  Com- 
missioner, or  Delegate  to  the  Congress, 
which  files  with  the  Federal  EHection  Com- 
mission, not  later  than  ninety  days  before 
the  election  involved,  a  number  of  signa- 
tures of  registered  voters  validated  by  the 
Federal  Election  Commission  which  is  equal 
to  5  percent  of  the  popular  vote  for  the 
office  of  Representative  in.  Resident  Com- 
missioner, or  Delegate  to  the  Congress,  in 
the  congressional  district  involved,  in  the 
most  recent  general  election; 

"(4)  the  term  'free  broadcast  time'  means 
time  provided  by  television  stations  during  a 
prime  time  access  period,  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  this  title: 

"(5)  the  term  'party  committee'  means  the 
national  party  committees,  the  Senatorial 
and  Congressional  Campaign  Committees, 
or  a  party  or  committee  qualifying  under 
subparagraph  (B)  or  (C)  of  paragraph  (3)  of 
this  section:  and 
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"^6)  tlM  teim  "iiriine  time  tccess  period' 
mwiiw  the  period  from  7:M  pjn.  to  8  p.m.. 
local  time,  of  eecb  weekday  eveninc. 

"R^  FOUnCAL  nOADCASTS 

SOX  (a>  Each  teleriidon  staUon  U- 
undor  tbe  Oommunlcations  Act  of 
in4  ihall  provide  free  broadcast  time 
dnrinc  the  prime  time  aooeaa  period,  to  the 
party  eonmltteea  who  shall  allocate  time  to 
tilgible  wndldatf  In  any  general  or  special 
rtertlcn  for  the  office  of  Senator  or  Repre- 
•entatire  in.  Realdent  Commissioner  or  Del- 
eaate  to  the  OongreH.  Such  allocation  may 
be  made  to  such  candidates  exclusively 
throocb  the  Senatorial  and  Congressional 
rMwpaigw  Committees  in  the  case  of  the 
major  partiea.  and  in  the  case  of  minor  par- 
tiea.  to  the  party  organisation  or  committee 
qualified  under  subparagraph  (B)  or  (C)  of 
aectlan  501(3). 

"(b)  Free  broadcast  time  shall  be  made 
available  to  the  party  committees  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  this  title. 

"(c)  No  television  station  providing  free 
broadcast  time  during  prime  time  access  pe- 
rtods,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this 
title,  shall  make  or  collect  any  charge,  in 
any  form  or  manner,  for  providing  such 


"ALLOnCKirT 

"Sbc  503.  (a)  Any  party  committee  receiv- 
ing free  broadcast  time  during  a  prime  time 
aoceas  period  under  tbe  provisions  of  this 
tttle- 

"(1)  shall  use  such  time  in  a  manner 
which  promotes  a  rational  discussion  and 
debate  of  tames  with  respect  to  the  election 
invcrived: 

"(2)  shall  participate  in  programs  in  which 
not  more  than  35  percent  of  the  time  of 
each  broadcast  shall  be  taken  up  with  pres- 
entatloni  other  than  a  candidate's  own  re- 
marks; 

"(3)  shall  not  use  leas  than  one  minute  of 
free  broadcast  time  in  any  one  program; 

"(4)  ahaU  not  use  more  than  fifteen  min- 
utes of  firee  broadcast  time  in  any  twenty- 
four  hour  period;  and 

"(5)  shall  not  use  an  aggregate  of  more 
than  three  hours  of  free  broadcast  time  on 
any  one  television  station  during  the  sixty- 
day  period  specified  in  subsection  (b). 

"(b)  Each  television  station  providing  free 
broadcast  time  under  this  title  shall  make 
free  broadcast  time  available  during  the 
prime  time  access  periods  beginning  on  the 
day  sixty  days  before  the  date  of  the  gener- 
al or  special  election  involved  and  ending  at 
the  dose  of  the  day  before  the  day  of  such 
election. 

"KUOIBIUTT 

"Sk.  504.  (a)  A  party  committee  shall  be 
eligible,  upon  certification  by  the  Commis- 
sion under  subsection  (b).  to  receive  free 
Iffoadcast  time  in  accordance  with  section 
SOa  and  aectlan  503. 

"(bXl)  A  party  committee  may  establish 
eligibility  by  filing  an  application  with  the 
Commission  for  an  allotment  of  free  broad- 
cast time  during  prime  time  access  periods. 
under  section  503. 

"(3)  Such  application  shall  be  in  such 
form  and  filed  in  a  manner  specified  by  the 
Commission  but  shall  include  a  certification 
by  the  party  committee— 

"(A)  that  any  candidates  receiving  such 
time  from  such  committee  is  a  candidate  for 
Federal  office  in  a  general  election  involving 
at  least  ime  other  candidate  for  such  office 
who  has  qualified  for  the  same  election 
ballot  under  the  law  of  tbe  State  in  which 
the  election  to  to  be  held; 


"(B)  that  such  committee  will  keep  and 
furnish  to  the  Commission  any  books, 
records,  or  other  information  It  may  re- 
qvest; 

"(C)  that  such  committee  will  cooperate  in 
any  audit  by  the  Commission:  and 

"(D)  that  such  committee  will  delegate 
tbe  allocation  of  free  time  to  an  identified 
Senatorial  or  Congressional  Campaign  Com- 
mittee. 

"(3)  The  Commission  shall,  not  later  than 
serven  days  after  receiving  an  application 
uader  paragraph  (1).  determine  whether  to 
certify  the  party  committee  making  such 
application. 

"(c)  Any  party  committee  aggrieved  by 
aay  determination  under  subsection  (b)  may 
petition  the  Commission  for  a  hearing  with 
rsi>ect  to  such  determination.  Such  hearing 
sball  be  held  in  accordance  with  section  554 
of  title  5.  United  SUtes  Code. 

"KEWS  PROGRAM  AND  PUBLIC  SERVICE  PROGRAM 
APPEARANCES 

"Sec.  505.  Any  appearance  by  a  candidate 
OB  a  news  program  or  on  a  public  service 
program  at  the  invitation  of  the  television 
station  or  organization  presenting  such  pro- 
gram, shall  not  be  considered  attributable  to 
tbe  free  broadcast  time  allotment  of  such 
candidate  under  section  503. 

"EXEMPTION 

"Sec.  506.  Section  315  of  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934  shall  not  apply  in  the  case 
of  the  use  of  television  facilities  for  free 
broadcast  time  during  prime  time  access  pe- 
riods under  this  title. 

"RULES  AMD  REGULATIONS 

"Sec.  507.  The  Commission  may  prescribe 
such  rules,  regulations,  and  forms  as  are 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
title. 

"AUDITS 

"Sec.  508.  (a)  The  Commission  is  author- 
ized to  conduct  examinations,  audits,  and  in- 
vestigations, and  to  require  the  keeping  of 
books,  records,  and  other  information  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  functions  and  duties 
imposed  on  such  Commission  by  this  title. 

"(b)  The  Commission  shall  consult  from 
time  to  time  with  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate,  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, the  FedersLl  Communications 
C^ommlssion,  and  other  Federal  officers 
charged  with  the  administration  of  laws  re- 
lating to  Federal  elections,  In  order  to  devel- 
op as  much  consistency  and  coordination  in 
tbe  administration  of  such  laws  as  the  pro- 
visions of  this  title  permit.  The  Commission 
shall  use  the  same  or  comparable  data  as 
that  used  in  the  administration  of  such 
other  election  laws  whenever  possible. 
"reports  to  the  congress 

"Sec.  509.  The  Commission  shall  submit, 
not  later  than  June  1  of  each  year  immedi- 
ately following  a  year  in  which  any  Federal 
election  is  held,  a  full  report  to  each  House 
of  the  United  States  Congress  setting  forth 
the  amount  of  free  time  certified  to  each 
party  committee  under  section  504. 

"participation  by  commission  IN  JUDICIAL 
PROCEEDINGS 

'Sec.  510.  (a)  The  Commission  is  author- 
ised to  appear  in  and  defend  against  any 
action  filed  under  section  511,  either  by  at- 
torneys employed  in  its  office  or  by  counsel 
whom  it  may  appoint  without  regard  to  the 
provisions  of  title  5,  United  States  Code, 
gDveming  appointments  in  the  competitive 
service,  and  whose  compensation  it  may  fix 
Without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  chapter 
51  and  title  III  of  chapter  53  of  such  title. 


"(b)  The  Commission  to  authorised  to  peti- 
tion the  courts  of  the  United  States  for  de- 
claratory or  injunctive  relief  concerning  any 
civil  matter  arising  under  thto  Utle,  through 
attorneys  and  counsel  described  in  subsec- 
tion (a).  Upon  application  of  the  Commis- 
sion, an  action  brought  pursuant  to  thto 
subsection  shall  be  heard  and  determined  by 
a  court  of  three  Judges  in  accordance  vrith 
the  provisions  of  section  2284  of  title  38, 
United  States  Code,  and  any  appeal  from 
the  determination  of  such  court  shall  lie  to 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 
Judges  designated  to  hear  the  case  shall 
assign  the  case  for  hearing  at  the  earliest 
practicable  date,  participate  in  the  hearing 
and  determination  thereof,  and  cause  the 
case  to  be  in  every  way  expedited. 

"(c)  The  Commission  to  authorized  on 
behalf  pf  the  United  States  to  appeal  from, 
and  to  petition  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  for  certiorari  to  review  Judg- 
ments er  decrees  entered  with  reqject  to  ac- 
tions la  which  it  appears  pursuant  to  the 
authority  provided  in  thto  section. 

"JUDICIAL  REVIEW 

"Sec.  511.  (a)  Any  certification,  determina- 
tion, or  other  action  by  the  Commission 
made  or  taken  pursuant  to  the  provtoions  of 
thto  title  shall  be  subject  to  review  by  the 
United  States  Court  of  Appeato  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Circuit  upon  petition  f  Ued 
in  such  court  by  any  interested  person.  Any 
petition  fUed  pursuant  to  thto  section  shall 
be  filed  within  thirty  days  after  such  certifi- 
cation, determination,  or  other  action  by 
the  Commission. 

"(bxi)  The  Commission,  any  party  com- 
mittee, or  any  individual  eligible  to  vote  In  a 
Federal  election  in  the  United  States  to  au- 
thorized to  institute  an  action  under  thto 
section,  including  an  action  for  declaratory 
Judgment  or  injunctive  relief,  as  may  be  ap- 
propriate to  Implement  or  construe  any  pro- 
vtoion  of  thto  title. 

"(2)  The  dtotrict  courts  of  the  United 
States  shall  have  Jurisdiction  over  proceed- 
ings inatituted  pursuant  to  thto  subsection 
and  shall  exercise  such  Jurisdiction  without 
regard  to  whether  a  person  asserting  rights 
under  the  provtoions  of  thto  subsection  has 
exhausted  all  administrative  or  other  reme- 
dies provided  by  law.  Such  proceedings  shall 
be  heard  and  determined  by  a  court  of  three 
Judges  in  accordance  with  the  provtoions  of 
section  2284  of  title  28,  United  SUtes  Code, 
and  any  appeal  shall  lie  to  the  Supreme 
Court  Of  the  United  SUtes. 

"penalty  for  VIOLATIONS 

"Sec.  512.  a  violation  of  any  provtoion  of 
thto  tide  to  puntohable  by  a  fine  of  not  more 
than  $10,000,  or  imprisonment  for  not  more 
than  five  years,  or  both.". 

STUDY  AND  report  BY  COMMISSION 

Sec.  3.  The  Federal  Election  Commission 
shall  study  and  monitor  the  efficacy  of  the 
programs  resulting  from  amendments  made 
by  thto  Act.  The  Commission  shall  begin 
such  study  ninety  days  before  the  date  of 
the  first  election  in  which  the  amendments 
made  by  thto  Act  apply  and  shall  report  to 
Congress  no  later  than  June  1  of  the  year 
f  ollowbig  the  date  of  such  election. 

EFFECTIVE  DATE 

Sec.  4.  Thto  Act  and  the  amendment  made 
by  thto  Act  shall  become  effective  on  the 
date  of  enactment  and  shall  apply  to  any 
campaign  for  election  to  Federal  Office  for 
which  the  election  to  held  more  than  one 
year  after  such  date  of  enactment. 


AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  5.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  Federal  Election  Commission 
such  additional  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  thto  Act. 

Public  Cool  to  Negative  Political  Ads- 
Survey 

Providence— mudslinging  backfired  on  po- 
litical candidates  in  Rhode  Island  thto  year, 
according  to  a  Brown  University  poll. 

The  random  survey  of  392  Rhode  Island 
adults  showed  that  53  percent  disapproved 
of  the  way  candidates  conducted  their  cam- 
paigns. Most  found  the  tone  of  televtoion  ad- 
veritoing  negative. 

Seventy-five  percent  of  those  polled  said 
TV  ads  had  no  effect  on  their  voting.  But  of 
those  who  were  influenced,  most  said  the 
ads  made  them  less  likely  to  vote  for  the 
candidate  running  them. 

"It  doesn't  work  for  most  people,  and  it 
also  runs  the  risk  of  upsetting  those  who 
are  influenced  by  it, "  said  Darrell  West,  as- 
stotant  professor  of  political  science. 

The  survey  also  found  that  50  percent  of 
those  questioned  learned  "a  little"  or  "not 
very  much"  about  issues. 

The  survey  atoo  showed  that  36  percent 
made  up  their  minds  in  the  race  for  attor- 
ney general— between  incumbent  Arlene 
Violet  and  successful  Challenger  James 
O'Neil— in  the  last  two  weeks  of  the  cam- 
paign. 

In  the  lieutenant  governor's  race,  between 
Secretary  of  SUte  Susan  Farmer  and  suc- 
cessful incumbent  Richard  A.  Licht,  33  per- 
cent waited  until  the  last  two  weeks  to  make 
up  their  minds. 

The  survey  was  conducted  by  West  and 
Thomas  Anton,  director  of  Brown's  A. 
Alfred  Taubman  Center  for  P>ublic  Policy 
and  American  Institutions.  The  random 
telephone  poll  was  made  Nov.  8  and  9. 

The  margin  of  error  to  plus  or  minus  5 
percent.  West  said. 

Why  Candidates  Should  Get  Free  TV  Time 
(By  Charles  Krauthammer) 

Campaign  '86  has  already  made  its  mark. 
Political  adverttoing  has  reached  a  nadir  of 
nattering  negativtom.  The  volume  and  pitch 
of  negative  adverttoing  has  itself  become  a 
major  issue.  (More  than  half  of  all  political 
ads  are  negative,  versus  5  percent  in  com- 
mercial adverttoing.)  Hence  a  new  etiquette: 
a  James  Broyhill  commercial  (Senate,  North 
Carolina)  pauses  to  call  for  "a  clean  cam- 
paign" before  attacking  opponent  Terry 
Sanford.  And  some  delicious  touches:  during 
a  televtoion  debate,  Roy  Romer  (governor- 
ship, Colorado)  offers  hto  hand  to  hto  oppo- 
nent for  a  mutual  moratorium  on  negative 
ads.  Hand  and  offer  refused.  Live. 

Thto  may  atoo  be  the  year  the  American 
campaign  finally  went  indoors,  never  to 
come  out.  ("A  political  rally  in  California 
constots  of  three  people  around  a  televtoion 
set,"  observed  Bob  Shrum,  Sen.  Alan  Cran- 
ston's media  man.)  But  the  market— i.e. 
electorate— will  rule  on  negative  adverttoing. 
And  there  to  not  much  point  decrying  the 
electronic  campaign.  Might  as  well  decry 
the  demise  of  the  slide  rule.  Technology  has 
i^  imperatives.  The  real  scandal  of  Ameri- 
can elections  to  not  the  fact  of  televtoion  ad- 
verttoing nor  the  negative  content,  but  the 
money  it  takes  to  buy  it. 

In  any  reasonable-sized  sUte,  campaigning 
has  been  streamlined.  It  now  constots  of  two 
activities;  fund-raising  and  media  buys. 
Raise  money  from  rich  people  to  buy  the 
means  to  persuade  everybody  else.  The  can- 


didate has  no  choice.  Campaign  costs  have 
gone  from  $750,000  per  Senate  race  in  1980 
to  $3  million  in  1984.  The  18  hottest  races  in 
the  '86  campaign  have  already  reached  that 
level  and  there  are  two  weeks  still  to  go. 

Why  so  much?  Television.  On  average 
more  than  half  of  all  campaign  money  goes 
to  TV  adverttoing.  In  Florida  the  two  Senate 
candidates,  Paula  Hawkins  and  Bob 
Graham,  will  likely  spend  over  $7  million 
between  them  on  televtoion  alone.  In  Cali- 
fornia, the  candidates  are  spending  about 
$10  million  each,  mostly  for  media. 

The  result?  A  set  of  rich  people  (donors) 
grows  powerful,  and  a  set  of  powerful 
people  (owners  of  televtoion  sUtions)  grows 
rich.  A  cozy  arrangement  within  the,  shall 
we  say,  ruling  class.  The  result  to  an  ex- 
traordinary, and  extraordinarily  unneces- 
sary, augmenUtion  of  its  power. 

The  rich  already  have  more  than  their 
share  of  power  in  a  democracy.  That  can  be 
cured  in  two  ways.  By  aboltohing  the  rich,  a 
method  amply  shown  to  be  the  surest  road 
to  general  poverty.  Or  by  loosening  their 
grip  on  the  electoral  process. 

How?  The  approach  until  now  has  been, 
as  usual,  supply  side.  We  pretend  to  fight 
drugs  by  burning  out  Bolivian  suppliers;  we 
pretend  to  fight  campaign  corruption  by 
limiting  the  supply  of  political  money. 

Campaign  laws  that  limit  giving  have  pro- 
duced their  inevitable,  if  unintended,  conse- 
quences. Among  them  are  the  wild  prolif- 
eration of  special  interest  PAC^,  the  absurd 
political  windfall  for  rich  candidates  (you 
can  give  as  much  as  you  want  to  yourself; 
John  Dyson  just  gave  himself  $6  million  to 
lose  a  New  York  Senate  primary),  and  the 
premium  on  glamorous  friends  who  can 
ratoe  large  sums  with  a  concert  at  their 
Malibu  estate. 

Candidates  should  not  have  to  spend  all 
their  time  in  the  salons  of  the  rich  or  of  pop 
stars  to  get  money  to  pay  for  ads  to  engage 
in  the  most  important  political  speech  of 
the  day,  TV  speech.  There  to  a  simpler  way. 
Demand-side;  make  political  adverttoing  on 
televtoion  and  radio  free.  Take  away  the 
largest  financial  drain  on  campaigns  and 
the  demand  for  (>olitical  money  falto.  And 
with  it  falls  the  political  price  extracted 
from  the  candidate— and  the  democracy— by 
donors. 

Airwaves,  like  landing  rights  or  Yellow- 
stone camp  grounds,  ixe  a  scarce  national 
resource  to  be  regulated  by  government. 
Sensibly,  the  American  government  does 
not  operate  the  airwaves.  It  allocates  them 
to  private  persons.  Televtoion  licenses  are 
unbelievably  lucrative.  In  major  markets  a 
televtoion  sUtion  to  worth  about  a  quarter 
of  a  billion  dollars.  The  physical  plant  costs 
roughly  $5-$10  million.  Much  of  the  differ- 
ence to  the  value  of  the  ot>erating  license,  a 
gift  from  the  FCC.  Recipients  of  that  gift 
should  minimally  be  required  to  grant  free 
air  time  for  political  speech. 

Taxpayers  should  not  have  to  pay  for  it. 
Nor  should  candidates.  Nor,  beyond  their 
quoU  of  free  time,  should  candidates  be  per- 
mitted to  buy  more.  Otherwtoe  the  whole 
point  of  free  media— fairness  and  reducing 
the  political  utility  of  money— to  defeated. 

True,  a  fixed  amount  of  televtoion  time  to 
a  kind  of  restriction  on  political  speech.  But 
(1)  the  amount  of  free  time  can  be  made 
large.  (2)  It  works  elsewhere:  Brittoh  democ- 
racy to  not  noticeably  impaired.  And  (3)  you 
can't  have  everything.  There  to  a  trade-off. 
In  a  democracy,  power  depends  on  votes.  To 
the  extent  that  votes  are  less  a  slave  to 
money,  democracy  to  enhanced.  If  the  price 
for  that  to  curtailing,  at  the  margin,  the  po- 


litical speech  of  the  rich  and  famous,  we  will 
have  found  ourselves  a  bargain. 


By  Mr.  PELL: 
S.  594.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Educa- 
tion Consolidation  and  Improvement 
Act   of    1981;   to   the   Committee   on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

EDUCATION  consolidation  AND  IMPROVEMENT 
ACT 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  today  I  am 
introducing,  by  request  of  the  adminis- 
tration, Secretary  Bennett's  proposal 
for  reauthorization  of  the  Education 
Consolidation  and  Improvement  Act. 
This  legislation  reflects  much  work 
and  careful  consideration  on  the  part 
of  the  administration.  I  would  like  to 
commend  the  Secretary  for  his  timely 
submission  of  these  recommendations. 

Secretary  Bennett  will  appear  before 
the  Education  Subcommittee  on 
March  5  to  fomudly  present  this  pro- 
posal. He  will  be  the  only  witness  on 
that  day  so  that  my  colleagues  and  I 
may  examine  the  contents  of  the  Sec- 
retary's proposal  in  considerable 
depth.  And  I  look  forward  to  hearing 
the  views  of  the  Secretary  at  that 
time. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  full 
text  of  the  administration's  ECIA  re- 
authorization legislation  be  printed  in 
the  Recors. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  594 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

EDUCATION  CONSOUOATION  AND  IMPROVEMENT 
ACT  AMENDMENTS  OF  1917 

Sec.  1001.  Thto  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Education  Consolidation  and  Improvement 
Act  Amendments  of  1987". 

PURPOSE 

Sec.  1002.  It  to  the  purpose  of  thto  title  to 
improve  the  Education  Consolidation  and 
Improvement  Act  of  1981  (20  U.S.C.  3801  et 
seq.:  hereinafter  in  thto  title  referred  to  as 
•the  Act")  by— 

( 1 )  revtoing  the  program  of  grants  to  local 
educational  agencies  under  chapter  1  of  the 
Act  to— 

(A)  target  services  more  effectively  on  the 
neediest  local  educational  agencies,  schooto, 
and  children: 

(B)  provide  incentives  for,  and  recognition 
of.  successful  local  programs; 

(C)  increase  SUte  and  local  accounUbility 
for  program  results: 

(D)  encourage  innovation  and  experimen- 
Ution  with  alternative  mechanisms  for  pro- 
viding services: 

(E)  enhance  parental  involvement  and 
choice;  and 

(F)  ensure  the  equitable  participation  of 
private  school  studente; 

(2)  revtoing  the  chapter  1  program  of 
grants  to  SUte  agencies  to— 

(A)  calculate  grant  amounts  and  esUbltoh 
service  priorities  in  the  migrant  education 
program  on  the  basto  of  need; 

(B)  promote  the  coordination  and  consoli- 
dation of  services  provided  to  handicapped 
children  in  SUte-operated  programs  with 
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"(3)  Each  application  submitted  by  a  SUte 
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ances  and  information  described  in  thto  sec- 
tion and  in  section  560(g),  and". 


"(E)  providing  materiato,  suggestions,  and 
training  to  parents  to  help  them  promote 


(d)  Section  133(b)  of  the  ESEA.  as  redesic- 
nated  by  subsection  (c),  to  amended  to  read 
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(C) 


under  the  Education  of  the  Huidi- 
Act:iDd 
BBOurate  States  to  provide  trmnsition 

(or  neglerted  and  delinquent  chil- 
adMoli  of  local  educational 


<9)  malrtnt  the  bloek  grant  itrocram  under 
diapter  2  of  the  Act  a  more  effective  vehicle 
(or  praBOtinc  education  reform  and  im- 
PftMcment;  and 

(4)  ertabUahlnc  a  National  Cooperative 
■diMatlao  StatlrtlCB  Sjrstem  to  produce  and 
—*"***"  «>«w«P«T«M»  uniform  education  in- 
fonnatton  and  data  that  are  uaeful  for 
poUey-makinc  at  the  Federal.  State,  and 
local  levela. 


VTSCnVKDATK 

1003.  Thia  UUe  ahaU  take  effect  on 
July  1. 19M. 

Pan  I— PuxaAiis  To  BCkct  thx  Special 
BDDcanoHai.    Nbds    or    Disaovamtackd 


DBCLABATIOII  OF  POUCT 

sac  1004.  Section  552  of  the  Act  is  amend- 
ed by  atrlklng  out  "to  meet"  and  inserting  In 
lieu  tbervof  "to  expand  and  improve  their 
edueatiaaal  programa  that  contribute  par- 
ticulaily  to  meeting". 

AUTBOUZATIOll  OP  APPKOPRIATIONS 

Sbc  1005.  Section  553  of  the  Act  is  amend- 
ed to  read  aa  f  ollowa: 

"ATTIHOaiZATIOM  OP  APPROPKIATIOHS 

"Sic.  S5S.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  making 
grants  under  section  554(aKl),  there  are  au- 
thoitaed  to  be  appropriated  (3.636.853.000 
(or  fiscal  year  1988  and  such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary  for  each  of  the  four  succeeding 
flscal  years. 

"(b)  For  the  purpose  of  making  grants 
under  aection  554(aX2KA).  there  are  au- 
thorted  to  be  appropriated  $264,524,000  for 
flscal  year  IMS  and  such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary  fw  each  of  the  four  succeeding 
fiscal  yean. 

"(c)  For  the  purpose  of  making  gnuits 
under  aection  554(aX2KB).  there  are  au- 
thorteed  to  be  appropriated  (32.616.000  for 
fiscal  year  1988  and  such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary  for  each  of  the  four  succeeding 
fiscal  years. 

"(d)  For  the  purpose  of  making  payments 
under  section  554(bXlXC).  there  are  au- 
thorted  to  be  appropriated  (40.000.000  for 
fiscal  year  1988  and  such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary  for  each  of  the  four  succeeding 
fiscal  years. 

"(e)  For  the  purpose  of  making  grants 
under  section  560,  there  are  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  (20.000.000  for  fiscal  year 
1988  and  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for 
each  of  the  four  succeeding  fiscal  years.". 

STATS  KDUCATIOMAL  AGKNCY  APPUCATIORS 

Sac.  1006.  (a)  The  heading  of  section  555 
of  the  Act  is  amended  to  read  as  foUows: 

"AUTHMUZD    PIOGIAMS:    STATE    EDUCATIONAL 
tOEMCr  APPUCATIOMS". 

(b)  Section  555  of  the  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  subsections  (d)  and  (e)  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  following  new 
subsectkms: 

"(d)  Appucatioms  bt  State  Educational 
AOBKiB.— <1)  Any  SUte  that  wishes  to  re- 
ceive a  grant  under  section  554  shall  submit 
to  the  Secretary,  through  its  SUte  educa- 
tional agency,  an  appUcaUon  for  a  period 
not  to  exceed  three  fiscal  years  for  each 
program  for  which  it  seeks  sssistance.  The 
sppHcation  may  be  amended  annually,  as 
may  be  necessary  to  reflect  changes,  with- 
out filing  a  new  application. 


"(2)  Each  application  submitted  by  a  State 
educational  agency  under  this  sulisection 
shall  include— 

"(A)  a  description  of  the  criteria  it  will 
use.  and  the  procedures  it  will  follow,  to 
assess  the  educational  effectiveness  of  pro- 
grams conducted  by  local  educational  agen- 
cies within  the  State  receiving  assistance 
under  section  554  (aXl).  The  description 
must  demonstrate  that  these  criteria  and 
procedures  are  based  on  measurement  tech- 
niques that  are  generally  accepted  as  valid 
and  reliable.  For  the  purpose  of  this  chap- 
ter, assessments  of  educational  effectiveness 
may  be  based  on  student  performance  on 
standardized  achievement  tests,  perform- 
ance in  the  regular  school  curriculum,  or 
other  objective  measures  developed  by  the 
State  educational  agency,  and  may  take  into 
account  such  factors  as  the  size,  scope,  and 
quality  of  services  and  programs  under  this 
chapter,  the  failure  or  inability  of  local  edu- 
cational agencies  to  provide  services  re- 
quired by  this  chapter,  the  loss  of  regular 
class  time  for  participating  children,  and 
health  or  safety  concerns  raised  by  the  con- 
(Utions  under  which  services  are  provided. 
R>r  schoolwide  projects  under  section 
5(6(d)(9),  these  assessments  may  also  be 
based  on  standardized  achievement  tests, 
school  attendance  rates,  dropout  rates,  or 
other  objective  measures.  The  Secretary 
may  require  the  collection  of  certain  data 
and  the  use  of  si}ecific  evaluation  method- 
ologies to  ensure  that  data  from  the  various 
States  may  be  aggregated  and  compared; 

"(B)  a  description  of  the  criteria  it  will 
use.  and  the  policy  and  procedures  it  will 
follow,  in  taking  corrective  measures.  In  ac- 
cordance with  section  556(g):  and 

"(C)  a  description  of  the  criteria  it  will 
use,  and  the  procedures  it  will  follow,  to 
permit  a  local  educational  agency  conduct- 
ing a  highly  successful  program  under  this 
chapter  to  implement  one  or  more  school- 
wide  improvement  programs  under  section 
5$6(d)(9)  of  this  Act  and  section  133  of  the 
ESementaxy  and  Secondary  Education  Act 
of  1965  in  attendance  areas  in  which  at  least 
4(  per  centum  of  the  children  are  from  low- 
income  families;  and 

"(D)  a  description  of  the  criteria  it  will 
use.  and  the  procedures  it  will  follow,  in 
making  Incentive  grants  under  section  560A. 

"(e)  Approval  of  Applications.— (1)  The 
Secretary  shall  approve  any  State  applica- 
tton  that  meets  the  requirements  of  subsec- 
tion (d)  and  any  other  applicable  require- 
ments. 

"(2)  Before  disapproving  a  State  applica- 
tton,  the  Secretary  shall  provide  reasonable 
notice  and  an  opportunity  for  a  hearing  to 
the  State  educational  agency. 

"(f)  Evaluation.— Each  State  educational 
af  ency  shall,  at  least  once  every  three  years, 
evaluate  the  educational  effectiveness  of 
services,  including  services  for  children  in 
private  schools  where  required,  provided 
under  each  program  authorized  under  this 
chapter  by  each  participating  State  agency 
and  local  educational  agency  in  the  State. 
'Hie  State  educational  agency  shall  make 
the  result  of  these  evaluations  available  to 
the  public. 

"(g)  Records  and  Information.— For  each 
program  under  this  chapter,  each  State  edu- 
cational agency  shall— 

"(1)  keep  such  records  and  provide  such 
information  to  the  Secretary  as  may  be  re- 
quired for  fiscal  audit  and  program  evalua- 
tion; and 

"(2)  collect  such  data  on  the  children 
served  and  the  types  of  services  provided  as 
the  Secretary  may  prescril)e.". 
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Sec.  1007.  (a)  Section  111(a)  of  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1065  (SO  U.S.C.  2701  et  aeq.;  hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  as  "the  ESEA")  is  amended— 

(1)  by  amending  paragraph  (1)  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(IKA)  The  Secretary  shall  set  aside  not 
more  than  one  per  centum  of  the  amount 
approiiriated  for  any  fiscal  year  for  pay- 
ments under  this  section  and  section  117 
to— 

"(i)  make  grants  to  Guam,  American 
Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands,  the  Common- 
wealth of  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands, 
and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  la- 
lands  ucordlng  to  their  respective  need  for 
grants  under  this  section:  and 

"(ii)  to  make  payments  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  under  subsection  (d)  (1)  and  (2). 

"(B)  The  amount  of  the  grant  for  which 
Puerto  Rico  shall  be  eligible  for  any  fiscal 
year  under  this  section  and  section  117  for 
any  fiscal  year  shall  constitute  the  same 
proportion  of  all  funds  appropriated  under 
such  sections  as  such  amount  bore  to  such 
funds  for  fiscal  year  1987. 

"(C)  Of  the  funds  remaining  for  this  sec- 
tion and  section  117  for  any  fiscal  year  after 
the  aiolication  of  subparagraphs  (A)  and 
(B).  the  Secretary  shall  use  95  per  centum 
for  payments  under  this  section  and  5  per 
centum  for  payments  under  section  117. '; 

(2)  in  paragraph  (2)(A).  by  inserting  "that 
exceeds  two  per  centum  of  the  number  of 
all  children  in  the  school  district  of  such 
agency."  immediately  after  "counted  under 
subsection  (c)"; 

(3)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (2)(C);  and 

(4)  iA  paragraph  (3),  by  striking  out  sul>- 
paragraphs  (D)  and  (E). 

(b)  Section  UKcKl)  of  the  ESEA  Is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  subparagraph  (B):  and 

(2)  in  subparagraph  (A) — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "section,  other  than 
for  subsection  (a)(3)(D)."  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "section"; 

(B)  l)y  striking  out  the  subparagraph  des- 
ignation "(A)";  and 

(C)  fty  redesignating  clauses  (i)  through 
(iii)  as  subparagraphs  (A)  through  (C),  re- 
spectively. 

(c)  Subsection  111(c)(2)  of  the  ESEA  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "1970  decennial 
census"  each  place  it  appears  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "most  recent  available  decen- 
nial census". 

(d)  Subsection  111(d)  of  the  ESEA  is 
amended— 

(1)  fai  paragraph  (1),  by  striking  out 
"clause  (B)(i)  in  the  second  sentence  of  sub- 
section (aKl)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"subseetion  (aKlXAKii)";  and 

(2)  in  paragraph  (2)— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "clause  (BXii)  in  the 
second  sentence  of  subsection  (a)(1)"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "subsection 
(aXlXAXii)"; 

(B)  by  inserting  "of  the  Interior"  immedi- 
ately after  "Secretary"  in  the  second  sen- 
tence thereof:  and 

(C)  in  the  last  sentence  thereof,  by  strik- 
ing out  "and  sections  171  and  172". 

LOCAL  Educational  agency  applications  and 

PROGRAMS 

Sec  1008.  (a)  The  heading  of  section  556 
of  the  Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"local  educational  agency  applications 
and  programs". 

(b)  Section  556(a)  of  the  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "and  such  application"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "includes  the  assur- 


ances and  information  descrilied  in  this  sec- 
tion and  in  section  56(Xg),  and". 

(c)  Section  556(b)  of  the  Act  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "shall  be  approved  if  it 
provides"  and  inseriing  in  lieu  thereof 
"shall  include"; 

(2)  by  amending  paragraph  (1)  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(1)  are  conducted  in  rank  order,  only  in 
the  attendance  areas  of  the  agency  with  the 
highest  number  or  per  centum  of  children 
from  low-income  families,  and  in  not  more 
than  one-third  of  all  attendance  areas  of 
the  agency;";  and 

(3)  by  amending  paragraph  (2)  to  read  as 
foUows: 

"(2XA)  are  based  on  an  annual  assessment 
of  educational  needs  that  identifies  educa- 
tionally deprived  children  In  all  eligible  at- 
tendance areas: 

"(B)  provide  services  only  to  those  chil- 
dren with  the  greatest  need  for  special  as- 
sistance, as  demonstrated  by  such  assess- 
ment, in  the  grade-levels  to  be  served:  and 

"(C)  determine  the  needs  of  those  chil- 
dren with  sufficient  specificity  to  ensure 
concentration  on  those  needs;". 

(d)  Section  556(d)  of  the  Act  is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (1)— 

(A)  by  inserting  the  subparagraph  desig- 
nation "(A)"  immediately  after  "(1)"; 

(B)  in  subparagraph  (A),  as  so  redesignat- 
ed, by  striking  out  "designate"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "conduct  projects,  as  long  as 
school  attendance  areas  are  served  in  rank 
order  as  described  in  subsection  (bXl).":  and 

(C)  by  adding  after  subparagraph  (A),  as 
so  redesignated,  the  following  new  subpara- 
graph (B): 

"(B)  a  local  educational  agency  may  con- 
duct projects  in  any  of  its  attendance  areas 
if  the  per  centum  of  children  from  low 
Income  families  in  each  attendance  area  of 
the  agency  is  within  five  per  centum  of  the 
agency-wide  per  centum  of  such  children."; 

(2)  in  paragraph  (4)— 

(A)  striking  out  "either  of  two  preceding 
fiscal  years"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"the  preceding  fiscal  year";  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "subsection  (bXlXA)" 
each  place  it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "subsection  (bXl)": 

(3)  in  paragraph  (5).  by  Inserting  "or  num- 
bers" immediately  aJter  "higher  propor- 
tions": 

(4)  in  paragraph  (6).  by  striking  out  "any 
previous  year"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"the  previous  year":  and 

(5)  in  paragraph  (10),  by  striking  out  "lim- 
ited, rotating."  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"limited". 

(e)  Section  556(e)  of  the  Act  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(e)  Parental  Involvement.— In  carrying 
out  its  assurance  concerning  consultation 
with  parents  under  subsection  (b)(3).  each 
local  educational  agency  receiving  assist- 
ance under  section  554(a)(1)— 

"(1)  shall  develop  written  policies  to 
ensure  that  parents  of  the  children  being 
served  have  an  adequate  opportunity  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  design  and  implementation  of 
the  agency's  project  under  this  chapter, 
which  may  include— 

"(A)  notifying  each  child's  parents  that 
the  child  has  been  selected  to  participate  in 
the  project  and  why  the  child  was  selected; 

"(B)  informing  the  parents  of  the  specific 
instructional  objectives  for  the  child; 

"(C)  reporting  to  each  child's  parents  on 
the  child's  progress; 

"(D)  holding  conferences  between  individ- 
ual parents  and  teachers; 


"(E)  providing  materials,  suggestions,  and 
training  to  parents  to  help  them  promote 
the  education  of  their  children  at  home; 

"(P)  providing  timely  information  to  par- 
ents about  program  plans  and  ovaluations: 

"(G)  soliciting  parents'  suggestions  in  the 
planning,  development,  and  operation  of  the 
program: 

"(H)  facilitating  volunteer  or  paid  partici- 
pation by  parents  in  school  activities; 

"(I)  designating  LEA  parent  coordinators: 
and 

"(J)  establishing  parent  advisory  councils: 

"(2)  shall  hold  one  or  more  public  meet- 
ings each  year,  to  which  it  shall  invite  all 
parents  of  eligible  students  and  at  which  it 
shall— 

"(A)  inform  parents  of  their  right  to  be 
consulted  in  the  design  and  implementation 
of  the  agency's  programs  under  this  chap- 
ter: 

"(B)  explain  the  programs  it  is  currently 
carrying  out,  and  proposes  to  carry  out, 
under  this  chapter; 

"(C)  request  comments  and  reconunenda- 
tions  from  parents;  and 

"(D)  inform  parents  of  their  right  to  es- 
tablish procedures  for  discussing  among 
themselves,  with  teachers,  suid  with  appro- 
priate agency  officials  the  agency's  pro- 
grams under  this  chapter;  and 

"(3)  may,  at  the  request  of  parents,  pro- 
vide them  such  resources  and  activities  as— 

"(A)  space  and  materials  for  meetings; 

"(B)  information  on  statutes  and  regula- 
tions applicable  to  programs  under  this 
chapter;  and 

"(C)  training.". 

(f)  Section  556  of  the  Act  is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sul>sections: 

"(f)  State  Review  of  Local  Applica- 
tions.—The  State  educational  agency  shall 
approve  the  application  of  a  local  education- 
al agency  for  assistance  under  section 
S54(a)(l)  if  the  application  meets  the  re- 
quirements of  this  section  and  any  other  ap- 
plicable requirements. 

"(g)  Noncompliance.— Whenever  a  State 
educational  agency,  after  providing  reasona- 
ble notice  and  an  opportunity  for  a  hearing 
to  a  local  educational  agency,  finds  that 
such  agency  has  substantially  failed  to  (1) 
provide  effective  compensatory  education 
services  under  this  chapter,  including  serv- 
ices in  accordance  with  section  557,  or  (2) 
carry  out  any  other  requirement  applicable 
to  the  local  agency's  program  under  this 
chapter.  It  shall  take  corrective  action.  Such 
action  may  include  the  withholding  of 
funds,  in  whole  or  in  part,  until  compliance 
is  attained,  or  directing  the  local  education- 
al agency  to  issue  compensatory  education 
certificates  in  accordance  with  section  559. 
If.  after  a  reasonable  period  of  time,  compli- 
ance has  not  been  attained,  the  State  educa- 
tional agency  may  reallocate  any  withheld 
funds  to  other  eligible  local  educational 
agencies  on  a  pro  rata  basis  or  on  the  basis 
of  need,  as  it  determines.". 

SCHOOLWIDE  PROJECTS 

Sec.  1009.  (a)  Section  556(dX9)  of  the  Act 
is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "75  per  centum"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "60  per  centum";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "(but  without  regard  to 
paragraph  (4)  of  such  section)". 

(b)  Section  133(a)  of  the  ESEA  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "75  per  centum"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "60  per  centum". 

(c)  Section  133(b)  of  the  ESEA  is  amended 
by  striking  out  paragraph  (4)  and  redesig- 
nating paragraphs  (5)  through  (7)  as  para- 
graphs (4)  through  (6)  accordingly. 


(d)  Section  133(b)  of  the  ESEA,  as  redesig- 
nated by  subsection  (c).  is  amended  to  read 
as  foUows: 

"(5XA)  the  plan  includes  procedures  for 
the  evaluation  of  programs  under  this  title, 
including  the  participation  of  the  individ- 
uals listed  in  paragraph  (2); 

"(B)  such  evaluation  will  focus  on  the 
impact  such  schoolwide  projects  have  on 
the  educational  progress  of  educationally 
deprived  children:  and 

"(C)  the  plan  provides  for  periodic  revi- 
sion by  the  agency  on  the  basis  of  such  eval- 
uations: and". 

(e)  Section  133(bX6)  of  the  ESEA.  as  re- 
designated by  subsection  (c).  Is  amended— 

(1)  in  subparagraph  (A),  by  adding  "and" 
after  the  semicolon  at  the  end  thereof: 

(2)  by  striking  out  subparagraph  (B):  and 

(3)  by  redesignating  subparagraph  (C)  as 
subparagraph  (B). 

REPEAL  OF  EXECUTED  PROVISION 

Sec.  1010.  Section  559  of  the  Act  is  re- 
pealed. 

COMPENSATORY  EDUCATION  CESTiPlCATES 

Sec.  1011.  (a)  Program  Autrokizsd.— 
Chapter  1  of  the  Act  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  section 
559: 

"COMPENSATORY  EDUCATION  CEKTIPICATES 

Sec.  559.  (a)  CTertipicates  Authokizd.- 
Each  local  educational  agency  receiving  as- 
sistance under  section  554(aXl)  may  provide 
compensatory  education  certificates  to  the 
parents  of  eligible  children  if  the  agency  de- 
termines that  the  provision  of  such  certifi- 
cates— 

"(1)  would  be  more  effective,  taking  Into 
account  the  State  educational  agency's  cri- 
teria under  section  555(dX2XA),  than  direct 
services  provided  by  the  agency  in  meeting 
the  needs  of  those  children;  or 

"(2)  is  needed  to  provide  required  services 
under  this  chapter,  including  services  in  ac- 
cordance with  section  557. 

"(b)  Scope  or  Program.— Each  local  educa- 
tional agency  may  provide  compensatory 
education  certificates  to  parents  of  eligible 
children  on  the  basis  of  individual  grade 
levels,  schools,  attendance  areas,  or  any 
combination  thereof.  Each  such  agency 
shall  apply  the  same  criteria  to  both  public 
and  private  school  children  in  determining 
the  extent  to  which  there  is  a  need  to  pro- 
vide such  certificates. 

"(c)  Amount  of  Certificate.— (1)  Subject 
to  the  limitation  in  paragraph  (2),  a  local 
educational  agency  that  provides  a  compen- 
satory education  certificate  to  a  parent 
under  this  section  shall  redeem  the  certifi- 
cate for  funds  under  this  chapter  in  an 
amount,  as  determined  by  such  agency,  that 
is  equitable  to  all  children  selected  to  par- 
ticipate in  such  agency's  program  under  this 
chapter. 

"(2)  The  amount  of  funds  that  a  local  edu- 
cational agency  provides  to  a  parent  who  re- 
deems a  compensatory  education  certificate 
under  paragraph  (1)  shaU  not  exceed  the 
cost  of  compensatory  services  incurred  by 
the  parent  under  subsection  (d).  Any  excess 
funds  shall  be  retained  by  the  local  educa- 
tional agency  and  used  for  services  consist- 
ent with  its  approved  application. 

"(d)  Authorized  Use  of  Certificate.— (1) 
Each  local  educational  agency  shall  require 
a  parent  who  redeems  a  compensatory  edu- 
cation certificate  under  this  section  to  use 
the  proceeds  only  to  purchase  supplemental 
compensatory  education  services  that  meet 
the  identified  special  educational  needs  of 
the  parent's  eligible  child. 
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"(9)  Parents  may  purchase  compensatory 


special  demonstration  projects. 
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(d)    Section    142(aX4)    of    the    ESEA    U 
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(B)  by  striking  out  the  semicolon   and 
"and"  at  the  end  of  clause  (ii)  and  insertine 


formance  of  its  duties  under  this  title,  in- 
cludlne  such  activities  as  monitorine.  evahi- 


(4)  in  paragraph  (2).  by  striking  out  sub- 
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"(S)  PirenU  may  purchmae  compensatory 
•dueatlan  aervkiea  from  any  elementary  or 
nooBdary  ■ehoOl.  wherever  located,  that 
the  local  edueattonal  agency  determines  is 
tfde  to  pwwrtde  appropriate  and  effective 
eompenntory  educational  aervices  to  the 
child.  Tbe  local  educational  agency  may 
also  ipedty  other  types  of  public  and  pri- 
vate orianlntMona.  such  as  institutions  of 
higher  educmtlon.  from  which  parents  may 
puichaae  nieh  aervicea. 

"(e)  TuavoKxanoa  Costs.— <1)  Each 
local  edueattoDal  agency  may  use  funds  re- 
ceived under  this  chapter  for  the  additional 
traiHportatloii  cocta  of  a  child  whose  par- 
ents purchase  compensatory  education  serv- 
ices with  the  proceeds  of  a  compensatory 
oducatian  certificate. 

"(S)  The  uae  of  funds  under  this  chapter 
to  prortde  for  tranqwrtation.  as  provided  in 
paravmth  (1).  shall  constitute  an  adminis- 
trative cost  of  carrying  out  programs  and 
projects  under  this  diapter. 

"(f)  Cbtificats  Ftmos  Nor  Ihcome.— Pay- 
menta  received  by  parents  under  subsection 
(eXl)  are  not  income  for  Federal  income  tax 


"(g)  ArruCATiON  ar  Local  Educational 
AoncT.— Kach  local  educational  agency 
seeking  iiwtntance  under  section  554(a)(1) 
shall  indude  in  its  application  imder  section 


"(Da  description  of  its  policies  and  proce- 
dures for  determining  whether  compensato- 
ry education  certificates  will  be  provided 
under  this  aeeUcHi: 

"(2)  an  assurance  that  it  wiU  keep  such 
recorda  and  provide  such  information  to  the 
State  educational  agency  relating  to  the 
provision  of  such  certificates  as  may  be  re- 
quired for  fiscal  audit  and  program  evalua- 
tion; and 

"(3)  an  assurance  that  it  will  exercise  due 
diligence  to— 

"(A)  ensure  that  payments  made  to  par- 
ents under  subsection  (cKl)  will  be  used 
only  for  the  purpose  authorized  by  subsec- 
tkm  i&r.  and 

"(B)  recover  such  payments  that  are  not 
soused. 

"(h)  DsmnTioii.- As  used  In  this  section, 
the  term  'eligible  child'  means  an  education- 
ally derived  child  selected  to  participate  in 
a  local  educational  agency's  program  under 
this  chapter  in  accordance  with  sections  556 
and  S5T. ". 

(b)  Tbchkical  and  CoitroRMiNG  Ameno- 
uiiTS  TO  Chapteb  1.— Chapter  1  of  the  Act 
is  further  amended— 

(1)  in  section  557— 

(A)  by  inserting  in  the  first  sentence  of 
subsection  (a)  a  dash  and  "(1)"  immediately 
after  "such  agency  shall": 

(B)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  the  first  sentence  of  subsection  (a)  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a  semicolon  and  the 
following:  "or  (2)  provide  compensatory  edu- 
cation certificates  to  the  parents  of  such 
children,  in  accordance  with  section  559. ": 
and 

(C>  by  inserting  in  the  second  sentence  of 
subsection  (a)  "and  for  compensatory  educa- 
tion certificates"  immediately  after  "ar- 
rangements"; and 

(2)  in  section  558,  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(f)     COMFEMBATtnT     EDUCATION     CeRTIFI- 

catsb.— Payments  made  by  parents  to  a  pri- 
vate school,  or  to  a  local  educational  agency 
outside  of  ttie  school  district  in  which  the 
diOd  resides,  with  the  funds  received  for 
compensatory  education  certificates  under 
sectim  SSMcXl)  shall  not  subject  such 
school  or  agency  to  the  requirements  of  this 
section.". 


SPaCIAL  DEMONSTRATION  PROJECTS. 
EVALUATIONS,  AND  TECHNICAL  ASSISTANCE 

Bbc.  1012.  Chapter  1  of  the  Act  is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
fallowing  new  section  560: 

"FEDERAL  ACTrVITIES 

"Sec.  560.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
carry  out,  directly  or  through  grants  to,  or 
contracts  or  cooperative  agreements  with. 
State  and  local  educational  agencies,  institu- 
tions of  higher  education,  and  other  public 
and  private  agencies,  organizations,  and  in- 
stitutions, activities  consistent  with  the  pur- 
poses of  this  chapter,  including,  but  not  lim- 
ited to— 

"(1)  testing  and  demonstrating  innovative 
methods  for  educating  educationally  de- 
prived students,  including  projects  that 
focus  on  parental  Involvement: 

"(2)  evaluating  programs  and  projects  con- 
ducted under  this  chapter; 

"(3)  identifying,  recognizing,  and  dissemi- 
nating information  about  outstanding  local 
programs  imder  this  chapter;  and 

"(4)  providing  technical  assistance  to  re- 
cipients of  assistance  under  this  chapter.". 

INCENTIVE  GRANTS 

6ec.  1013.  Chapter  1  of  the  Act  is  further 
amended  by  adcUng  at  the  end  thereof  the 
fcdlowing  new  section  560A: 

"INCENTIVE  GRANTS 

"Sec.  560A.  (a)  Each  State  educational 
agency  receiving  assistance  under  this  chap- 
ter shall  set  aside  one  pwr  centum  of  the 
funds  it  receives  under  section  554(a)(1)  for 
incentive  payments  to  local  educational 
agencies  that  it  determines  operate  success- 
ful programs  under  this  chapter. 

"(b)  Any  incentive  payment  received  by  a 
local  educational  agency  under  this  section 
shall  be  treated  as  part  of  its  regular  grant 
under  this  chapter  and  shall  be  used  to— 

"(1)  extend  that  agency's  program  under 
tMs  chapter  to  additional  educationally  de- 
prived students  or  to  additional  schools  in 
eligible  school  attendance  areas,  or  other- 
wiBe  to  improve  its  programs  under  this 
chapter,  or 

"(2)  disseminate  information  on  its  pro- 
gram to  other  schools  or  local  educational 
agencies.". 

PROGRAMS  FOR  MIGRANT  CHILDREN 

Bec.  1014.  (a)  Section  555(b)  of  the  Act  is 
amended  by  striliing  out  the  second  and 
third  sentences  thereof. 

(b)  Section  141(b)  of  the  ESEA  is  amend- 
ed- 

(1)  by  striking  out  "sections  156  and  157" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "section  156"; 

(2)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (2)  as 
paragraph  (3);  and 

(3)  by  inserting  immediately  after  para- 
gniph  (1)  the  following  new  paragraph  (2): 

"(2)  In  determining  the  number  of  former- 
ly migratory  children,  as  described  in  sec- 
tion 142(b),  who  reside  in  a  State,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  count  100  per  centum  of  children 
in  the  first  year  of  formerly  migrant  status, 
80  per  centum  of  children  in  the  second 
year  of  such  status,  60  per  centum  of  chil- 
dren in  the  third  year  of  such  status,  40  per 
centum  of  children  in  the  fourth  year  of 
such  status,  and  20  per  centum  of  children 
in  the  fifth  year  of  such  status.". 

(c)  Section  142(a)(2)  of  the  ESEA  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "programs  adminis- 
tered under"  and  all  that  follows  through 
the  end  thereof  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"Other  State  and  Federal  programs  that 
benefit  migrant  children;". 


(d)  Section  142(aK4)  of  the  ESEA  U 
amended  by  striking  out  "(consistent  with 
the  requirements  of  section  125(a))". 

(e)  Section  142(aK5)  of  the  ESEA  U 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(5)  that.  In  planning  and  carrying  out 
programs  and  projects,  priority  for  partici- 
pation Will  be  given  first  to  all  currently  mi- 
gratory children  from  kindergarten  through 
grade  12;  second,  to  all  currently  migratory 
preschool  children:  and.  third,  to  formerly 
migrant  children,  as  described  in  subsection 
(b),  from  kindergarten  through  grade  12.". 

(f)  Section  142(b)  of  the  ESEA  is  amend- 
ed- 

( 1 )  in  the  first  sentence  thereof  by  insert- 
ing "annual"  immediately  before  "concur- 
rence": and 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  second  sentence 
thereof. 

(g)  Section  143  of  the  ESEA  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (a)— 

(A)  by  inserting  "make  grants  to,  or"  im- 
mediately after  "authorized  to";  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  the  second  and  third 
sentenoes  thereof:  and 

(2)  in  subsection  (b).  by  striking  out  "shall 
not  be  less  than  $6,000,000  nor  more  than  5 
per  centum"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"shall  not  be  more  than  5  per  centum". 

PROGRAMS  FOR  NEGLECTED  AND  DELINQUENT 
CHILDREN 

Sec.  1015.  (a)  Section  151(b)  of  the  ESEA 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "sections  156  and 
157"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "section 
156". 

(b)  section  153  of  the  ESEA  is  revised  to 
read  as  follows: 

"TRANSITION  SERVICES 

"Sec.  153.  (a)  Each  State  may  set  aside  up 
to  ten  »er  centum  of  the  amount  it  receives 
under  section  151  for  any  fiscal  year  to  sup- 
port projects  that  facilitate  the  transition  of 
children  from  State  operated  institutions 
for  ne^ected  and  delinquent  children  into 
locally  Operated  programs. 

"(b)  Projects  supported  under  this  section 
may  be  conducted  directly  by  the  State 
agency,  or  by  contracts  or  other  arrange- 
ments with  one  or  more  local  educational 
agencies,  other  public  agencies,  or  private 
nonprofit  organizations. 

"(c)  Assistance  under  this  section  shall  be 
used  only  to  provide  special  educational 
services  to  neglected  and  delinquent  chil- 
dren in  schools  other  than  State  operated 
institutions.". 

PROGRAMS  FOR  HANDICAPPED  CHILDREN 

Sec.  1016.  (a)  Section  611(a)  of  the  Educa- 
tion of  the  Handicapped  Act  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (1)(A)  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a  new  paragraph 
( 1  )(A)  to  read  as  follows: 

"(A)  the  number  of  handicapped  children 
in  the  State  who  are  receiving  special  educa- 
tion aad  related  services,  as  determined 
under  paragraph  (3)— 

"(i)  aged  3-21,  inclusive:  and 

"(ii)  from  birth  through  age  20.  Inclusive, 
not  counted  under  clause  (i)  who  are  de- 
scribed in  section  146  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965,  except 
that 

"(iii)  no  children,  aged  3-5,  inclusive,  may 
be  counted  under  this  subparagraph  unless 
the  State  is  eligible  for  a  grant  under  sec- 
tion 619:":  and 

(2)  in  paragraph  (5XA>— 

(A)  in  clause  (i),  by  striking  out  the 
comma  at  the  end  thereof  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  a  semicolon  and  "and"; 


(B)  by  striking  out  the  semicolon  and 
"and"  at  the  end  of  clause  (ii)  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  a  period;  and 

(C)  by  striking  out  clause  (iii). 

(b)  Section  611(g)(1)  of  the  Education  of 
the  Handicapped  Act  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(IKA)  If  the  funds  appropriated  under 
subsection  (h)  for  any  fiscal  year  for  making 
payments  under  subsection  (a)  are  not  suffi- 
cient to  pay  in  full  the  amount  that  all 
States  are  entitled  to  receive  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  for  that  fiscal  year,  the  Secretary 
shall— 

"(i)  for  each  fiscal  year  through  fiscal 
year  1997,  first  pay  to  each  State  for  each 
child  in  the  State  described  in  section  146  of 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  of  1965,  up  to  the  number  of  children 
counted  by  the  Secretary  for  that  State 
under  that  section  for  fiscal  year  1987,  the 
amount  per  child  received  by  that  State  for 
fiscal  year  1987  under  that  section,  which 
amount  shall,  for  each  succeeding  fiscal 
year  beginning  with  fiscal  year  1989,  be  re- 
duced by  10  percent  of  the  fiscal  year  1987 
amount;  and 

"(ii)  then  ratably  reduce  the  maximum 
amoimts,  less  amounts  determined  under 
clause  (i),  that  all  States  are  entitled  to  re- 
ceive under  subsection  (a). 

"(B)  If  additional  funds  become  available 
for  making  payments  under  subsection  (a) 
for  any  fiscal  year  during  which  subpara- 
graph (a)(ii)  is  applicable,  such  reduced 
amounts  shall  be  increased  on  the  same 
basis  as  they  were  reduced. 

"(C)  Notwithstanding  subsections  (c)  and 
(d).  any  amounts  paid  to  a  State  under  sub- 
paragraph (A)(i)  shall  be  distributed  by  the 
State  educational  agency  to  State  agencies 
and  local  educational  agencies  described  in 
section  146  of  the  Elementary  and  Second- 
ary Education  Act  of  1965  in  proportion  to 
the  number  of  handicapped  children  attrib- 
utable to  each  such  agency.". 

(c)  Section  614(a)  of  the  Education  of  the 
Handicapped  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"under  section  611(d)"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "under  section  611". 

(d)  Section  619  of  the  Education  of  the 
Handicapped  Act  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion (f )  to  read  as  follows: 

"(f)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  section,  no  payments  shall  be  made 
tmder  this  section  with  respect  to  children 
for  whom  payments  are  made  under  section 
611(g)(l)(AKi)  for  the  same  fiscal  year.". 

(e)  Section  555(b)  of  the  Act  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  the  first  comma  and 
"handicapped  children":  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "subparts  1.  2.  and  3" 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "subparts  1  and 
3." 

(f)  Section  146(c)  of  the  ESEA  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "child,  to  be  used"  and  ev- 
erything that  follows  through  the  end 
thereof  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
•chUd.". 

STATE  ADMINISTRATIVE  FUNDS 

Sec.  1017.  (a)  Section  554(d)  of  the  Act  is 
repealed. 

(b)  Section  194  of  the  ESEA  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"PAYMENTS  FOR  STATE  ADMINISTRATION 

"Sec.  194.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized 
to  pay  to  each  State  educational  agency  an 
amount,  except  as  provided  in  subsection 
(b),  in  direct  proportion  to  the  State's  allo- 
cation from  the  funds  appropriated  for  all 
States  under  this  title,  to  help  pay  the 
State's  cost  of  the  proper  and  efficient  per- 


formance of  its  duties  under  this  title,  in- 
cluding such  activities  as  monitoring,  evalu- 
ating, and  improving  programs,  and  provid- 
ing technical  assistance  to  State  agencies 
and  local  educational  agencies. 

•(b)  the  amount  paid  by  the  Secretary  to 
any  State  for  any  fiscal  year  shall  not  be 
less  than  $275,000,  or  $50,000  in  the  case  of 
Guam,  American  Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands, 
the  Commonwealth  of  the  Northern  Mari- 
ana Islands,  or  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands.  If  the  amount  of  funds  ap- 
propriated for  any  fiscal  year  is  insufficient 
to  make  the  minimum  payments  described 
in  the  preceding  sentence,  such  payments 
shall  be  ratably  reduced.". 

supplanting;  coterminous  counties 

Sec  1018.  (a)  Section  558(d)  of  the  Act  is 
amended  in  the  first  sentence  thereof— 

(1)  by  inserting  "State  or"  immediately 
before  "local  educational  agency";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "special  programs  to 
mtef  and  everything  tnat  follows  through 
the  end  thereof  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"compensatory  education  programs  for  edu- 
cationally deprived  children  that  meet  the 
requirements  of  section  131  of  the  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965.". 

(b)  Section  558  of  the  act  is  further 
amended  by  striking  out  subsection  (e). 

adjustments  where  NECESSITATED  BY 
APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  1019.  Section  193(a)  of  the  ESEA  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "other  than  amounts 
appropriated  for  subpart  2  of  part  A"  in  the 
first  sentence  thereof; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "and  State"  in  the  first 
sentence  thereof; 

(3)  by  striking  out  "the  amount  available 
for  each  grant  to  a  State  agency"  in  the 
first  sentence  thereof  and  everything  that 
follows  through  "for  such  year."  in  the 
second  sentence  thereof; 

(4)  by  striking  out  "shall,  subject  to  ad- 
justments under  the  next  sentence,"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "shall";  and 

(5)  by  striking  out  the  last  sentence  there- 
of. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  1020.  Section  198(a)  of  the  ESEA  is 
amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (2),  by  striking  out 
"during  the  third  fiscal  year"  and  every- 
thing that  follows  through  the  fourth 
comma  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "during 
the  most  recent  fiscal  year  for  which  data 
satisfactory  to  the  Secretary  are  available,"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (3); 

(3)  in  paragraph  (6),  by  striking  out  "this 
title  or  parts  B  and  C  of  Title  IV  of  this 
Act"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "under 
chapter  1  of  the  Education  Consolidation 
and  Improvement  Act  of  1981": 

(4)  in  paragraph  (15),  by  strilung  out 
"Health,  Education,  and  Welfare"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "Education";  and 

(5)  by  striking  out  the  subsection  designa- 
tion "(a)". 

TECHNICAL  AMENDMENTS  TO  CHAPTER  1 

Sec.  1021.  (a)  Section  554(a)  of  the  Act  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "of  1965"  after  "Second- 
ary Education  Act"  in  the  introductory 
matter  thereof; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "September  30,  1982:" 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "September  30, 
1982,  and  as  subsequently  amended:"; 

(3)  in  paragraph  (1),  by  strildng  out 
"Local  Education  Agencies"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "Local  E>lucational  Agencies"; 
and 


(4)  in  paragraph  (2),  by  striking  out  sub- 
paragraphs (B)  and  redesignating  subpara- 
graphs (C)  and  (D)  as  subparagraphs  (B) 
and  (C).  respectively. 

(b)  Section  554(b)  of  the  Act  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  'of  1965"  after  "Second- 
ary Education  Act": 

(2)  by  striking  out  "September  30,  1982:" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "September  30, 
1982,  and  as  subsequently  amended:"; 

(3)  by  amending  paragraph  (1)  to  read  as 
follows: 

■•(1)  Part  E— Payments': 

"(A)  Section  192— Amount  of  Payments  to 
Local  Educational  Agencies'; 

"(B)  Section  193— "Adjustments  Where 
Necessitated  by  Appropriations';  and 

"(C)  Section  194— Payments  for  State  Ad- 
ministration'."; and 

(4)  in  paragraph  (2),  by  striking  out  sub- 
paragraph (A)  and  the  subparagraph  desig- 
nation '(B)". 

(c)  Section  555(c)  of  the  Act  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "local  education 
agency"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "local 
educational  agency";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "as  in  effect  September 
30.  1982. "  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "as 
in  effect  on  September  30,  1982,  and  as  sub- 
sequently amended.". 

(d)  Section  556(bK4)  of  the  Act  is  amend- 
ed- 

( 1 )  by  striking  out  "results  of  such  evalua- 
tion" and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "results 
of  such  evaluations";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  '"this  chapter;  and; 
and"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "this 
chapter;  and". 

(e)  Section  558(b)  of  the  Act  is  amended 
by  inserting  a  comma  immediately  after 
"compliance  with  this  subsection"  in  the 
last  sentence  thereof. 

(f)  Section  594  of  the  Act  is  repealed. 

(g)  Section  595(a)  of  the  Act  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  a  comma  immediately 
after  ""herein"  in  the  introductory  material 
thereof;  and 

(2)  in  paragraph  (9).  by  striking  out  "en- 
closure" and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "en- 
closures". 

TECHNICAL  AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  ESEA 

Sec.  1022.  (a)  "Htle  I  of  the  ESEA  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "Commissioner"  each 
place  it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
""Secretary"; 

(2)  in  section  117— 

(A)  in  subsection  (c)(1).  by  striiLing  out 
""section  191"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 

"section  554(a)(1)(A)  of  the  Education  Con- 
solidation and  Improvement  Act  of  1981; 

(B)  in  subsection  (cK2),  by  striking  out 
"Section  121"  and  everything  that  follows 
through  the  end  thereof  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "section  556  of  the  Education 
Consolidation  and  Improvement  Act  of 
1981.":  and 

(C)  by  striking  out  subsection  (d); 

(3)  in  section  131— 

(A)  by  strildng  out  subsections  (a),  (b), 
and  (d)  through  (f ); 

(B)  in  subsection  (c)— 

(i)  by  striking  out  the  subsection  designa- 
tion "(c)"; 

(ii)  by  striking  out  the  subsection  headinr. 

(iii)  by  striking  out  "subsection"  each 
place  it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
""section";  and 

(iv)  by  strililng  out  "clauses"  each  place  it 
appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "para- 
graphs"; and 

(C)  by  amending  the  section  heading  to 
read  as  follows: 
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"(3)  A  State  or  local  educational  agency 


"(2)  At  the  request  of  a  State  that  has  en- 


S.  595.  A  biU  for  the  reUef  of  TcUxoa 
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"no*  *■>  LOCAL  OOKRIISATOXT  EDUCATION 

mnnum  "—"»■  to tttlk  i  mooiiAMs"; 

(4)  tn  aectfcin  146(a).  by  striking  out  sec- 
tkm  tUdr  ud  Inaertlng  In  Ueu  thereof 
"netkn  MXaXl)":  and 

(5)  tn  aectiMi  156.  by  striking  out  "l.  2. 
and  S"  and  Insertlnc  in  lieu  thereof  "1  and 

r-. 

(•)  by  »w«*"<*tng  section  193  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"AMOOMT  or  FATMnnS  TO  LOCAL  BDUCATIONAL 


in.  Fttxn  the  funds  paid  to  It  under 
this  title,  each  State  educational  agency 
ahsil  diatillNite  to  each  local  educational 
agency  of  the  State  which  is  eligible  to  re- 
ceive a  grant  under  section  S54(aXl)  of  the 
Mucatlon  Consolidation  and  Improvement 
Act  of  IMl.  and  which  has  submitted  an  ap- 
plication approved  by  such  State  agency, 
tbe  amount  tat  which  such  application  has 
been  appraved.". 
(b>  Section  1001  of  the  ESEA  Is  amend- 


<1)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (a);  and 
(3)    in    paragraph    (1).    by    striking    out 
"Health.  Education,  and  Welfare"  and  in- 
aeitinf  in  lieu  thereof  "Education". 

(c)  Title  X  of  the  Elementary  and  Second- 
ary Education  Act  of  1965  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "Cmnmissioner"  each  place  it 
appears  and  inacarUng  in  lieu  thereof  "Secre- 
tory". 

PATMKin  ADJUSnOirTS 

Sac  1033.  SecUon  415  of  the  General  Edu 
cation  Proviaions  Act  is  amended  by— 

(1)  inserting  an  "(a)"  immediately  after 
"Sac.  415.":  and 

(3)  adding  a  new  subsection  (b)  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(b)  Except  as  permitted  under  section 
456  of  this  Utle.  the  Secretary  shall  return 
to  the  United  States  Treasury  any  funds 
awarded  under  an  applicable  program  that 
are  recovered  by  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion, either  through  a  payment  adjustment, 
audit,  or  by  other  means,  after  those  funds 
are  no  kmger  available  for  obligation  by  a 
recipient  under  that  program.". 
aarxALS 

Sk.  1034.  SecUons  101,  102.  116,  121 
through  130.  132.  134.  157,  161,  162,  164 
through  174.  181  through  188,  191,  and  195 
through  197  of  the  ESEA  are  repealed. 

PaKT  II— EDOCATIONAL  RDORII  AlfD 
IimOVXIfKIIT 

ruxFosx 

Sa&  1031.  (a)  Chapter  2  of  the  Act  is 
amended  in  the  heading  by  striking  out 
"Consolidation"  and  everyttiing  that  follows 
through  the  end  thereof  and  inserting  In 
Ueu  thereof  "Eddcatiohal  rxpobm  and  im- 
pxovxuirr". 

(b)  Sectl<Hi  561(a)  of  the  Act  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  The  purposes  of  chapter  2  are  to— 

"(1)  assist  State  and  local  efforts  to 
achieve  excellence  in  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary education  (including  preschool) 
throu^  the  implementation  of  educational 
reform  and  Improvement  programs  for  chil- 
dren attotuling  both  public  and  private 
acboola:aod 

"(3)  provide  that  assistance  to  State  and 
local  educational  agencies— 

"(A)  In  aooordance  with  those  agencies 
own  determinations  of  their  needs  and  pri- 
orities: and 

"(B)  tn  a  manner  that  imposes  minimal 
administrative  and  i>aperwork  burdens  upon 
■efaoois  and  increases  their  ability  to  edu- 
cate children." 


AirrHORIZATIOH  or  APmOPRIATIONS 

Sac.  1032.  Section  562  of  the  Act  is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows: 

"AtrXHORIZATION  OF  AFFROPRIATIONS 

"Sxc.  562.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated (500.000,000  for  fiscal  year  1088 
and  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  the 
next  four  fiscal  years  to  carry  out  the  provi- 
sions of  this  chapter.". 

STATE  ALLOTMZNTS 

Sec.  1033.  Section  563(a>  of  the  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "1  per  centum"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "no  more  than  1 
per  centum". 

STATX  APPLICATIONS 

Sec.  1034.  (a)  Section  564(a)  of  the  Act  U 
amended— 

( 1 )  by  striking  out  everything  that  follows 
tbe  "(a)"  through  the  first  dash  therein  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "The  Secretary 
shall  pay  to  any  State  its  allotment  under 
section  S63(a)  If  that  State  submits  an  appli- 
cation to  the  Secretary  that—"; 

(2)  in  paragraph  (3),  by  striking  out 
"among  subchapters  A,  B,  and  C  of  this 
chapter  and";  and 

(3)  in  paragraph  (5).  by  striking  out  "be- 
ginning with  fiscal  year  1984,". 

(b)  Section  564  of  the  Act  is  further 
amended  by  striking  out  subsection  <c). 

LOCAL  ALLOCATIONS 

Sec.  1035.  (a)  Section  565(a)  of  the  Act  is 
amended- 

(1)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (1).  (2), 
and  (3)  as  subparagraphs  (A),  (B),  and  (C), 
respectively; 

(2)  by  inserting  the  paragraph  designation 
"(1)"  immediately  after  the  subsection  des- 
ignation "(a)";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(2)  such  relative  enrollments  shall  be  cal- 
cnlated  on  the  basis  of  the  total  of  (A)  the 
number  of  children  enrolled  in  public 
schools  and  (B)  the  number  of  children  en- 
rolled in  private,  nonprofit  schools  that 
desire  their  children  to  participate  in  pro- 
grams or  projects  assisted  under  this  chap- 
ter. Nothing  in  this  paragraph  shall  dimin- 
ish the  responsibility  of  local  educational 
agencies  to  contact,  on  an  annual  basis,  ap- 
propriate officials  from  private,  nonprofit 
schools  within  their  school  districts  in  order 
to  determine  whether  such  schools  desire 
that  their  children  participate  in  programs 
assisted  under  this  chapter.". 

(b)  Section  565  is  further  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  subsection 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(d)  The  State  educational  agency  shall 
use  the  funds  under  this  section  that  are 
not  distributed  to  LEAS  under  subsection 
(a)  to  support  one  or  more  of  the  activities 
authorized  by  section  571.". 

LOCAL  APPLICATIONS 

Sec.  1036.  Section  566(a)(1)  of  the  Act  is 
amended  by— 

(1)  striliing  out  "among  subchapters  A,  B, 
and  C  of  this  chapter  and";  and 

(2)  striking  out  "authorized  by  such  sub- 
chapters which"  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "that". 

AUTHORIZED  ACTIVITIES 

Sec.  1037.  Subchapter  A  of  Chapter  2  of 
the  Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"Subchapter  A— Educational  Reform  and 

Improvement 

"Sxc.  571.  (a)  State  and  local  educational 

sgencies  shall  use  the  funds  received  under 

section  564(a)  to  carry  out  projects  that  are 

authorized  by  this  section  and  that  promise 


to  proinote  educational  excellence  by  en- 
hancing the  overall  quality  and  effective- 
ness of  their  instructional  program. 

"(bKl)  Projects  authorized  by  this  section 
include— 

"(A)  comprehensive  and  coordinated 
proJectE  designed  to  Improve  instruction  at 
the  elementary  and  secondar  level  in  the 
basic  akills  of  reading,  mathematics,  and 
written  and  oral  communication.  Including 
activities  designed  to  provide  parents  with 
the  literacy  skills  they  need  to  help  their 
children  leam  to  read; 

"(B)  projects  designed  to  enhance  educa- 
tional Opportunities  for  economically  or  aca- 
demically disadvantaged  children,  including 
chlldrcti  who  attend  schools  undergoing  de- 
segregation; 

"(C)  projects  designed  to  identify  and 
meet  the  special  educational  needs  of  chil- 
dren who  demonstrate  extraordinary  intel- 
lectual, academic,  creative,  artistic,  or  lead- 
ership capabilities  and  who  require  special 
services  or  activities  that  are  not  ordinarily 
provided  by  the  school,  in  order  to  develop 
those  oapabllities  to  their  full  extent; 

"(D)  the  development  of  plans  and  poli- 
cies designed  to  measure  the  academic  profi- 
ciency of  students,  assist  students  to  achieve 
levels  Of  proficiency  compatible  with  exist- 
ing educational  proficiency  standards,  and 
to  raise  those  standards; 

"(E)  projects  designed  to  achieve  and 
maintain  in  schools  an  orderly  environment 
that  la  conducive  to  learning,  including  ac- 
tivities to  promote  safety;  reduce  crime, 
drug  use  and  vandalism;  and  otherwise 
maintain  school  discipline; 

"(F)  projects  designed  to  encourage  stu- 
dents to  stay  in  school  or  to  encourage  drop- 
outs to  resume  their  education; 

"(G)  projects  designed  to  teach  the  princi- 
ples and  values  of  good  citizenship  and  to 
increase  students'  understanding  of  govern- 
ment on  the  local.  State,  and  national  level; 

"(H)  preschool  and  in-school  partnership 
projects  in  which  parents  participate  to  en- 
hance the  education  of  their  children; 

"(I)  projects  that  expand  educational  op- 
portui^tles  for  students  by  providing  their 
parents  with  greater  choice  over  the  selec- 
tion of  their  children's  schools; 

"(J)  the  development  of  merit  pay,  career 
ladder,  master  teacher,  and  other  policies 
designed  to  recognize  and  reward  excellence 
in  teadiing  and  to  assist  new  teachers  in  de- 
veloping their  professional  skills; 

"(K)  inservice  training,  retraining,  and 
other  activities  designed  to  improve  teach- 
ing in  academic  subjects; 

"(L)  the  development  of  more  rigorous 
graduation  requirements; 

"(M>  the  development  of  plans  to  increase 
the  total  amount  of  time  in  school  available 
to  students  for  learning; 

"(N)  the  recognition  and  dissemination  of 
effective  educational  practices; 

"(O)  school  partnerships  with  business,  in- 
dustry, government,  or  higher  education  to 
improve  the  education  of  students  in  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools; 

"(P)  the  acquisition  and  use  for  instruc- 
tional purposes  of  textbooks,  school  library 
resources,  and  other  printed  and  published 
instruetional  materials,  as  well  as  instruc- 
tional equipment  and  materials  that  are 
suitable  for  educating  students  in  academic 
subjects;  and 

"(Q)  any  other  project  that  is  consistent 
with  the  purposes  of  this  chapter. 

"(2)  Projects  authorized  by  this  section 
may  be  conducted  at  the  elementary  or  sec- 
ondary (including  preschool)  level. 


"(3)  A  State  or  local  educational  agency 
shall  not  use  funds  received  imder  this 
chapter  for  construction. 

"(4)  No  funds  under  this  chapter  may  be 
used  for  the  administrative  expenses  of  the 
State  educational  agency,  except  as  permit- 
ted under  subsection  (c)(3)  of  this  section. 

"(c)  In  addition  to  the  activities  author- 
ized by  subsection  (b),  a  State  educational 
agency  may  also  use  funds  under  section 
565(d)  to— 

"(1)  develop  procedures  for  assuming  the 
responsibility,  or  taking  other  corrective  ac- 
tions, to  provide  a  high  quality  education 
for  students  who  are  attending  public  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools  that  the 
SEA  determines  are  either  unable  or  unwill- 
ing to  meet  that  responsibility  themselves; 

"(2)  pay  the  cost  of  complying  with  the 
additional  information  and  data-gathering 
requirements,  (Including  the  cost  of  equip- 
ment, data  collection  and  processing,  and 
personnel  and  training  costs),  in  its  agree- 
ment with  the  Secretary  for  participating  in 
the  National  Cooperative  Education  Statis- 
tics System  established  by  section  406(i)  of 
the  General  Education  Provisions  Act;  and 

"(3)  pay  the  cost  of  State  administration 
of  its  programs  under  this  chapter,  except 
that  a  State  educational  agency  may  use  no 
more  than  five  per  centimi  of  the  State's 
grant  under  section  563(a)  for  this  pur- 
pose.". 

RITEALS 

Sec.  1038.  (a)  Chapter  2  of  the  Act  is  fur- 
ther amended  by— 

(1)  repealing  subchapters  B  and  C  and  re- 
designating subchapter  D  and  E  as  subchap- 
ters B  and  C,  respectively;  and 

(2)  repealing  section  587. 

(b)  By  repealing  section  587,  it  is  not  the 
intent  of  Congress  to  revive  program  au- 
thorities that  were  repealed  by  section  587. 
discretionary  program 

Sec.  1039.  (a)  Section  583(b)  of  the  Act  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  In  addition  to  the  activities  described 
in  subsection  (a),  the  Secretary  is  author- 
ized to  carry  out— 

"(1)  the  Inexpensive  Book  Distribution 
I»rogram  as  formerly  authorized  by  part  C 
of  title  II  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  of  1965; 

"(2)  the  programs  of  national  significance 
in  the  "Arts  in  Education"  Program  as  for- 
merly authorized  by  part  C  of  title  III  of 
that  Act; 

"(3)  the  law-related  education  program  as 
formerly  authorized  by  part  G  of  title  III  of 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  of  1965;  and 

"(4)  the  National  Diffusion  Network  pro- 
gram described  in  subsection  (c).". 

(b)  Section  583(c)  of  the  Act  is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (1)  by  striking  out  "under 
subsection  (b)(5)"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "authorized  by  subsection  (b)(4)"; 
and 

(2)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (4). 

WAIVER 

Sec.  1040.  Sec.  585(b)  of  the  Act  is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)(1)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph 
(2),  a  State  or  local  educational  agency  may 
use  and  allocate  funds  received  under  this 
chapter  only  so  as  to  supplement  and,  to  the 
extent  practical,  increase  the  level  of  funds 
that  would,  in  the  absence  of  Federal  funds 
made  available  under  this  chapter,  be  made 
available  from  non-Federal  sources,  and, 
except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (2),  in  no 
case  may  such  funds  be  used  so  as  to  sup- 
plant funds  from  non-Federal  sources. 


"(2)  At  the  request  of  a  State  that  has  en- 
acted legislation  requiring  an  innovative 
program  to  Improve  local  educational  prac- 
tices in  elementary  and  secondary  schools, 
the  Secretary  may  waive,  for  no  more  than 
two  fiscal  years,  the  requirements  of  para- 
graph (1)  to  allow  the  State  educationta 
agency  and  local  educational  agencies  In 
such  State  to  use  funds  received  under  this 
chapter,  that  meet  the  requirements  of  such 
legislation.  The  Secretary  may  grant  a 
waiver  only  with  regard  to  activities  that 
are  required  by  such  legislation  to  be  imple- 
mented on  or  after  enactment  of  the  Educa- 
tion Consolidation  and  Improvement  Act 
Amendments  of  1987.  A  waiver  shall  apply 
to  such  activities  only  during  the  period  for 
which  the  waiver  is  granted.". 

Part  III— National  Cooperative  Education 
Statistics  System 

EDUCATION  information  AND  DATA 

Sec  1041.  Section  406  of  the  General  Edu- 
cation Provisions  Act  (20  U.S.C.  1221e)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new 
subsection  to  read  as  follows: 

•(i)(l)  There  is  established  within  the 
Center  a  National  Cooperative  Education 
Statistics  System  (hereafter  referred  to  In 
this  section  as  the  'System').  The  purpose  of 
the  System  is  to  produce  and  maintain,  with 
the  cooperation  of  the  States,  comparable 
and  uniform  educational  information  and 
data  that  are  useful  for  policy-making  at 
the  Federal,  State,  and  local  level. 

"(2)  Each  State  that  desires  to  use  funds 
under  chapter  2  of  the  Education  Consolida- 
tion and  Improvement  Act  (20  U.S.C.  3811 
et  seq.)  for  any  fiscal  year  to  participate  in 
the  system  shall— 

"(A)  first  develop  with  the  tenter  the  in- 
formation and  data-gathering  requirements 
that  are  needed  to  report  on  the  condition 
and  progress  of  elementary  and  secondary 
education  in  the  United  States,  such  as  in- 
formation and  data  on— 

"(i)  schools  and  school  districts; 

"(ii)  students  and  enrollments,  including 
special  populations; 

"(iii)  teachers  and  school  administrators; 

"(iv)  the  financing  of  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary education: 

"(v)  student  outcomes,  including  scores  on 
standardized  tests  and  other  measures  of 
educational  achievement;  and 

"(vi)  the  progress  of  education  reform  in 
the  States  and  the  Nation;  and 

"(B)  then  enter  into  an  agreement  with 
the  Center  for  that  fiscal  year  to  comply 
with  those  information  and  data-gathering 
requirements. 

"(3)  To  establish  and  maintain  the  system, 
the  Secretary— 

"(A)  shall— 

"(1)  provide  technical  assistance  to  the 
States  regarding  the  collection,  mainte- 
nance, and  use  of  the  System's  data;  and 

"(ii)  to  the  extent  possible,  implement 
standard  definitions  and  data  collection  pro- 
cedures; and 

"(B)  may— 

"(i)  directly,  or  through  grants,  coopera- 
tive agreements,  or  contracts,  conduct  re- 
search, development,  demonstration,  and 
evaluation  activities  that  are  related  to  the 
purposes  of  the  System;  and 

"(ii)  prescribe  appropriate  guidelines  to 
ensure  that  the  statistical  activities  of  the 
States  participating  in  the  System  produce 
data  that  are  uniform,  timely,  and  appropri- 
ately accessible.". 


By  Mr.  SPECTER: 


S.  595.  A  biU  for  the  reUef  of  Rocxo 
A.  Trecosta;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

RELIEF  OF  ROCCO  A.  TUC08TA 

Mr.  SPECTER,  Mr.  President,  I  am 
introducing  today  a  private  relief  bill 
on  behalf  of  Mr.  Ro(xx>  A.  Tre<»Bta,  a 
teacher  in  the  Department  of  Defense 
Overseas  Dependents  Schools. 

This  bill  wUl  provide  Btr.  Trecosta 
with  up  to  $10,000  in  retroactive  pay 
benefits  which  are  properly  due  him. 

Mr.  Tre(»sta's  claim  is  based  on  a 
U.S.  court  of  appeals  decision  which 
held  that  the  E>epartment  of  Defense 
had  improperly  implemented  pay-set- , 
ting  procedures  which  fix  the  basic 
compensation  for  teachers  in  the  mili- 
tary department.  March  v.  United 
States.  506  F.  2d  1306  (D.C.  Cir,  1974). 
The  March  court  directed  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  to  calculate  teachers' 
salaries  on  the  basis  of  the  current  sal- 
aries being  paid  to  teachers  in  compa- 
rable stateside  school  systems. 

March  was  brought  as  a  class  action, 
and  out  of  a  total  of  approximately 
23,000  potential  plaintiffs,  four  indi- 
viduals, one  of  whom  was  Mr.  Tre- 
costa. were  specifically  excluded  from 
recovery  under  the  judgment.  Three 
of  the  four,  were  excluded  because 
they  chose  not  to  be  members  of  the 
class.  Mr.  Trecosta.  in  contrast,  was 
excluded  from  recovering  under 
March  because  he  had  brought  an 
identical  claim  in  the  Court  of  Claims 
3  years  prior  to  March.  The  Court  of 
Claims  had  decided  Trecosta's  case  on 
cross  motions  for  summary  Judgment, 
and  had  issued  a  brief  order  denying 
his  claim.  Trecosta  v.  United  States, 
194  Ct.  CI.  1025  (1971).  In  March,  the 
court  of  appeals  noted  the  Trecosta 
decision,  but  disagreed  with  its  conclu- 
sion. 

Thus,  but  for  Mr.  Trecosta's  prior 
suit  in  the  Court  of  Claims,  he  would 
have  been  considered  part  of  the 
plaintiff  class  in  March,  and  would 
have  recovered  for  his  imderp&yment. 
Even  those  individuals  who  opted  out 
of  the  class'  action,  and  thus  could  not 
share  in  the  judicial  recovery,  were 
permitted  to  recover  through  adminis- 
trative payments  made  in  recognition 
of  March.  Trecosta,  denied  this  as  well 
because  of  his  prior  suit,  is  thus  the 
only  individual  out  of  23,000  whose 
timely  and  identifiable  claim  had  been 
refused.  The  cruel  irony,  of  course,  is 
that  the  subsequent  decision  in  March 
makes  clear  that  Mr.  Tre<x)sta's  chal- 
lenge to  DOD's  payment  practices  was 
meritorious  and  should  have  been 
upheld. 

Mr.  Trecosta's  situation  is  extraordi- 
nary and  equity  demands  that  Con- 
gress provide  private  relief.  It  should 
be  emphasized  that  no  preferential 
treatment  will  be  accorded  to  him  by 
this  bill— the  relief  proposed  is  limited 
to  the  relief  granted  to  the  identically 
situated  March  plaintiffs.  The  judg- 
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ment  Is  limited  to  $10,000  gross  com- 
nnmtXVw^.  with  •ppropriate  deduc- 
tions for  Social  Security.  Federal  Em- 
ployees C^tMip  Ufe  Insurance.  Income 
tax.  and  similar  iKhts  and  obligations. 
Hie  Comptroller  Oeneral  of  the 
United  States  has  recommended  that 
this  pcivate  relief  be  granted. 

Mr.  President,  the  enactment  of  the 
Mil  I  propose  today  will  rectify  a  great 
wroog  which  has  plagued  Mr.  TrecOsta 
for  many  years,  and  I  call  upon  my 
colleagues  to  support  this  measure. 

I  aak  unanimous  consent  that  the 
fun  text  of  the  legi^tion  be  printed 
In  the  ComansiOHAL  Rbcord. 

Thoe  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Raooan.  as  follows: 

aS9S 

Be  it  enmcted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
tUpretentoHvet  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congreu  assembled,  Th»t  not- 
withitimilng  any  other  provision  of  Ikw,  the 
SecreUry  of  Defense  is  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  aettie.  adjust  and  pay.  the  claim 
for  backpay  of  Rooeo  A.  Trecosta.  an  em- 
ployee of  the  Department  of  Defense  Over- 
seas Dependent  Schools,  by  the  same 
mfthwi  and  to  the  same  extent  as  If  Rocco 
A.  Trecosta  were  a  member  of  the  plaintiff 
daa  in  March  v.  United  SUtes.  506  F.2d 
130e  (D.C.  Cir.  11>74).  Such  claim  shall  be 
payable  from  appUcaUe  appropriations  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  and  shall  be 
limited  to  $10,000.  from  which  shall  be  de- 
ducted all  applicable  deductions,  including 
deduetiona  for  Civil  Service  Retirement, 
Social  Security,  Federal  Employees  Group 
Ufe  Innirance.  and  Federal  Income  tax 
wlthboldtaic.  Such  payment  shall  be  In  full 
aatlsfactlan  of  all  claims  of  said  Rocco  A. 
Treooata  against  the  United  States  for  back- 
pay in  connection  with  his  service  as  a 
teacber  In  the  D^Mrtment  of  Defense  Over- 
seas Dependmt  Schools. 

Sac.  2.  No  part  of  any  amount  authorized 
by  this  Act  to  excess  of  10  percent  thereof 
shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to  or  received  by 
any  agent  or  attorney  on  account  of  services 
rendered  in  connection  with  this  claim,  any 
contract  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 
ViolaUon  of  the  provision  of  this  section  is  a 
misdemeanor  punishable  by  a  fine  not  to 
exceed  $1,000. 


By  Mr.  DANPORTH  (for  him- 
self. Mr.  Bemtseh.  Mr.  iNonYE, 
Mr.  WiLSOH.  lilr.  LAirrENBERG, 
Mr.  DuBXHBSRGER.  Mr.  Dixon, 
Mr.  Heihz.  Mr.  Crahstor,  Mr. 
Ohasslxt.  Mr.  Olxni*.  and  Mr. 
Kasm): 

TILBOOIIMUIIICATIOKS  TRADE  ACT 

•  Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  pleased  today  to  be  Joined  by  a 
number  of  my  coUeagues  in  introduc- 
ing the  Telecommunications  Trade 
Act  of  1987.  a  blU  designed  to  open  for- 
eign markets  to  UJB.  exports  of  tele- 
omununieatlons  products  and  services. 
The  bill  is  Identical  to  legislation 
which  I  intooduced  with  Senator  Bxitt- 
asa  and  others  In  the  99th  Congress. 
8.  943.  which  received  the  unanimous 
approval  of  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee. 

The  TeleocHnmunlcatlons  Trade  Act 
has  a  long  history.  It  is  the  product  of 


hearings  and  extensive  discussions 
with  business  and  labor  concerned 
about  the  absence  of  free  and  fair 
trade  in  the  telecommunications 
sector.  The  impetus  for  this  biU  origi- 
nated with  a  decision  made  on  August 
5.  1983,  which  ostensibly  had  nothing 
to  do  with  international  trade,  but 
which  experience  demonstrates  may 
have  had  a  greater  impact  on  the  U.S. 
trade  balance  than  any  other  decision 
in  recent  decades.  The  decision  was 
not  made  by  the  President  or  by  the 
Congress— in  fact,  its  impact  on  Ameri- 
can trade  was  hardly  considered  by 
those  involved  in  this  and  other  events 
leading  up  to  the  final  outcome.  The 
decision— the  final  step  l>efore  the 
breakup  of  the  Bell  System— came 
about  after  years  of  thought,  litiga- 
tion, and  legislation  focused  on  consid- 
erations of  domestic  competition  and 
deregulation.  Yet,  this  domestic  policy 
decision  has  had  an  enormous  effect 
on  the  U.S.  position  in  world  marlcets. 

In  trade  terms,  the  AT&T  divesti- 
ture opened  the  U.S.  market  to  foreign 
tdecommunications  products,  services, 
and  investment  without  any  reciprocal 
opening  of  foreign  markets.  Since 
most  foreign  markets  remain  effective- 
ly closed  to  U.S.  telecommunications 
exports,  divestiture  also  has  represent- 
ed a  unilateral  giveaway  of  the  great- 
eat  leverage  that  might  ever  be  used 
by  our  trade  negotiators  to  gain  access 
to  those  markets.  This  outcome  is 
shocking  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
United  States  is  a  world-class  competi- 
tor with  respect  to  telecommunica- 
tions technology.  In  teleconununica- 
tions,  there  can  be  no  serious  claim 
that  U.S.  products  and  services  are 
somehow  "inferior"  or  that  our  ex- 
porters suffer  from  a  lack  of  effort. 
Quite  simply,  it  is  closed  markets— 
almost  exclusively  closed  markets— 
which  prevent  us  from  gaining  sub- 
stantially greater  foreign  sales.  Be- 
cause of  the  especially  compelling 
problems  facing  this  unique  sector  of 
our  economy,  it  is  imperative  that  we 
immediately  promote  effective  negoti- 
ations that  will  achieve  an  open  world 
trading  system  in  telecommunications. 
Moreover,  to  the  extent  that  foreign 
countries  have  already  conunitted  to 
opening  their  telecommunications 
markets,  it  is  imperative  that  the 
Ihiited  States  establish  a  systematic, 
result-oriented  means  of  enforcing 
compliance  with  these  commitments. 

Since  the  initial  introducing  of  S. 
2618  in  1984  and  subsequent  introduc- 
tion of  S.  942  in  1985,  the  administra- 
tion has  undertaken  extensive  discus- 
sions and  dialog  with  public  officials  in 
countries  with  closed  telecommunica- 
tions markets.  But  little  has  reaUy 
changed.  Over  2  years  have  gone  by, 
mimerous  market  opening  promises 
have  been  made,  but  in  many  areas 
the  situation  has  actually  grown 
worse.  The  market  opening  sector  spe- 
cific [MOSS]  process  in  Japan  has  not 


produced  significant  results  in  terms 
of  purchases,  and  the  Europeans  show 
little  or  no  inclination  to  support 
meaningful  change  in  their  govern- 
ment procurement  policies  to  deal 
with  Celecommiuiications  barriers  to 
trade.  The  upcoming  Uruguay  Round 
GATT  talks,  or  bilateral  negotiations 
such  as  with  Canada  on  a  free  trade 
agreement,  cannot  be  relied  upon  to 
resolve  the  complicated  telecommuni- 
cations situation  in  a  timely  manner. 
If  anything,  the  last  2  years  have 
proven  even  more  conclusively  how 
critical  market  opening  legislation  is 
to  the  U.S.  telecommunications  indus- 
try. 

The  Telecommunications  Trade  Act 
provides  a  framework  for  negotiations 
to  open  foreign  markets  to  U.S.  ex- 
ports and  for  aggressive  enforcement 
of  trade  agreements  related  to  tele- 
communications. It  does  so  in  a 
manner  fully  consistent  with  U.S. 
trade  obligations  under  the  GATT;  by 
offering  U.S.  trade  negotiators  the 
mandate,  authority,  and  leverage  to 
gain  meaningful  access  for  U.S.  ex- 
ports of  telecommunications  equip- 
ment and  services  comparable  to  that 
provided  by  the  restructuring  of  the 
U.S.  teSecommunications  market. 

This  is  legislation  designed  to  ad- 
dress a  unique  situation  faced  by  a 
unique  industry:  It  would  be  willing 
and  able  to  compete  in  an  open  world 
trade  environment— but  for  a  series  of 
U.S.  Oovemment  decisions  that  gave 
away  the  store. 

BACKGROUND 

Observed  in  a  vacuum,  the  fragmen- 
tation of  the  American  telecommuni- 
cations system  may  have  seemed  a 
good  idea,  where  increased  comi>eti- 
tion  among  domestic  providers  of 
equipment  and  services  could  ulti- 
mately benefit  the  system's  users. 

But  In  this  interdependent  world,  we 
cannot  afford  to  make  decisions  in  a 
vacuum.  We  cannot  afford  to  let  trade 
be  the  step-child  of  domestic  policy  de- 
cisions—particularly if  we  consider  the 
tremendous  impact  trade  has  on  the 
U.S.  economy,  our  employment,  and 
our  cornpetitiveness. 

If  we  are  to  have  a  forward-looking 
trade  policy,  a  job-creating  trade 
policy,  we  must  pay  special  attention 
to  those  sectors,  like  the  telcommuni- 
catione  sector,  with  the  greatest  prom- 
ise for  growth  and  employment.  In 
1985,  the  world  telecommunications 
marlcet  was  valued  at  approximately 
$45  billion.  Today,  that  market  is  esti- 
mated at  over  $90  billion— and  it  is  ex- 
pected to  reach  almost  $150  billion  by 
1992.  Taken  in  this  context,  the  deci- 
sion to  restructure  the  U.S.  telecom- 
mimioations  market  without  address- 
ing the  gaping  imbalance  in  trade  op- 
portunities is  bound  to  create  is  uncon- 
scionable. 

In  trade  terms,  divestiture  represent- 
ed  the   unilateral   dismantling   of   a 


major  nontarlff  barrier  to  Imports 
through  elimination  of  AT&T's  verti- 
cally Integrated  relationship  as  the 
manufacturer  of  equipment  and  the 
provider  of  service.  That  a  number  of 
American  equipment  manufacturers 
have  been  able  to  take  advantage  of 
the  breaking  of  this  link  is  clearly  a 
healthy  event.  That  this  has  and  will 
continue  to  lay  bare  the  U.S.  market 
to  many  billions  of  dollars  in  new  sales 
by  foreign  manufacturers— with  little 
corresponding  improvement  in  market 
access  for  U.S.  exports— is  a  disaster. 

The  Constitution  provides  for  Con- 
gress to  regiilate  commerce  with  for- 
eign nations.  It  is  imperative  that  Con- 
gress act  now  to  prevent  further  cata- 
strophic trade  losses  before  it  is  too 
late. 

The  international  situation  with  re- 
spect to  telecommunications  trade  is 
unique.  The  United  States  is  virtually 
the  only  country  in  the  world  with  a 
private  telecommunications  system. 
Virtually  all  other  industrialized  coun- 
tries continue  to  have  monopolistic 
telecommimications  entities  that  are 
controlled  by— if  not  owned  and  oper- 
ated by— their  governments. 

The  world  over.  PTT's— post,  tele- 
graph, and  telephone  entities— are 
protected,  nurtured,  and  supported  by 
their  governments.  Equipment  pro- 
curement is  confined  to  the  extent 
possible  to  domestic  nuinufacturers, 
who  in  turn  use  government  financial 
support  to  develop  new  equipment  and 
to  promote  their  export  drives.  And 
export  they  must— because  in  this  day 
of  highly  sophisticated,  R&D-inten- 
sive  telecommunications  equipment, 
economies  of  scale  dictate  that  few 
home  markets  are  big  enough  to  pro- 
vide adequate  returns  on  investment. 

The  comparative  advantage  that 
American  producers  currently  enjoy  in 
the  telecommunications  sector  would 
lead  us  to  expect  the  United  States  to 
nm  a  substantial  trade  surplus  in  the 
telecommunications  area.  In  stark  con- 
trast to  the  logic  of  the  marketplace, 
however,  is  the  large  trade  deficit  of 
over  $2  billion  that  the  United  States 
ran  in  1986.  There  can  be  no  question 
that  U.S.  telecommunications  exports 
are  only  a  small  fraction  of  what  they 
would  be  under  open  market  condi- 
tions. 

Notwithstanding  any  other  factors 
affecting  U.S.  trade  in  telecommunica- 
tions, one  finds  throughout  the  world 
that  virtually  all  major  telecommuni- 
cations markets  are  closed: 

In  Japan,  there  is  an  enormous 
market,  served  by  Nippon  Telegraph 
&  Telephone  [NTTl  and  others.  The 
MOSS  telecommunications  negotia- 
tions, modif  jrlng  the  administration  of 
Japanese  technical  standards,  may 
eventually  aid  United  States  efforts  to 
export  to  the  large  Japanese  market, 
but  meeting  JiM?anese  standards  con- 
tinues to  be  expensive  and  time-con- 
suming for  United  States  firms,  and 


foreigners  still  have  little  meaningful 
input  into  Japan's  standards  drafting 
process.  Meanwhile,  major  Japanese 
manufacturers  continue  to  make  in- 
roads into  the  United  States  telecom- 
munications market  at  an  alarming 
pace.  In  1985,  Japanese  telecommuni- 
cations equipment  exports  alone  to 
the  United  States  totaled  over  $1.7  bil- 
lion while  United  States  exports  to 
Japan  were  a  meager  $106  million.  A 
recent  decision  by  the  Japanese  Minis- 
try of  Posts  and  Telecommunications 
to  hand  the  bulk  of  the  Japanese  cel- 
lular phone  market  to  a  Toyota- 
backed  consortium— rather  than  the 
American  competitor  who  invented 
the  technology— can  only  be  seen  as 
evidence  of  "Business  as  Usual"  in 
Japan.  Inc. 

In  Canada,  entry  of  United  States 
telecommunications  products  into  the 
market  remains  blocked  by  Govern- 
ment-sanctioned discriminatory  pro- 
curement policies  which  favor  domes- 
tic suppliers,  by  exceedingly  high  tar- 
iffs on  teleconununications  equipment, 
and  by  rigid  "Buy  Canada"  laws,  regu- 
lations, and  practices.  In  1985,  Canadi- 
an teleconununications  exports  to  the 
United  States  were  valued  at  over  $520 
million,  while  United  States  exports  to 
Canada  were  valued  at  $246  million- 
statistics  not  even  taking  into  account 
corporate  expansion  of  their  subsidi- 
ary investments  in  the  United  States. 

In  Europe,  in  addition  to  closed  mar- 
kets, American  telecommunications 
firms  can  face  situations  where  politi- 
cal hurdles  make  it  virtually  impossi- 
ble to  transact  business  effectively  and 
profitably.  One  striking  example  of 
this  has  been  the  AT&T/Phillips 
effort  to  make  an  investment  in  the 
French  company,  Cie  Generale  Des 
Constructions  Telephoniques  [CGCTl. 
and  to  gain  an  important  foothold  in 
the  European  market.  Niunerous  polit- 
ical obstacles  have  been  thrown  in  the 
way  of  what  should  be  a  straightfor- 
ward business  transaction. 

Advanced  developing  nations,  such 
as  Brazil  and  Mexico,  impose  numer- 
ous restrictions  on  United  States  tele- 
communications exports,  and  are  in- 
creasingly mimicked  by  a  growing 
array  of  other  LDC's. 

Today,  the  United  States  is  still  the 
world's  most  highly  competitive  pro- 
ducer of  telecommiuiications  equip- 
ment and  services,  with  sufficient  ca- 
pacity and  innovativeness  to  compete 
in  any  market  in  the  world.  But  the 
wholesale  giveaway  of  the  U.S. 
market,  and  our  apparent  reluctance 
to  aggressively  enforce  existing  tele- 
communications trade  agreements,  has 
already  set  the  stage  for  a  major  shift 
in  high-technology  trade  patterns. 
Something  must  be  done  now— before 
the  damage  is  irreversible. 

Recent  trends  in  telecommunica- 
tions trade  only  begin  to  tell  the  story: 
The  consent  decree  which  set  the 
terms  for  divestiture  was  only  signed 


in  1983.  yet  the  shift  in  purchasing 
patterns  contributed  immediately  to 
America's  first  negative  balance  of 
trade  in  telecommunications.  Our  1983 
deficit  of  over  $400  million  more  than 
doubled  in  1984— $1.1  billion— attribut- 
able to  flat  exports  and  an  increase  of 
imports  by  over  one-third.  Last  year, 
that  deficit  reached  over  $2  billion  and 
the  trend  shows  no  sign  of  abating. 

Foreign  telecommunications  firms 
will  continue  to  be  dependent  on  ex- 
ports to  meet  the  growing  cost  of  their 
investments,  and  the  U.S.  market  rep- 
resents approximately  one-half  of  the 
entire  world  demand  for  telecommiuii- 
cations technology.  U.S.  manufactur- 
ers are  faced  with  competition  from 
foreign  firms  that  can  afford  to  move 
into  this  market  for  long  periods  with- 
out turning  a  profit  because  they  are 
able  to  take  advantage  of  government- 
sanctioned  protection  in  their  home 
markets,  patient  capital,  and  the  po- 
tential return  on  their  investment  in 
the  most  lucrative  market  for  telecom- 
munications in  the  world. 

Meanwhile,  U.S.  experience  since  de- 
regulation has  virtually  ensured  that 
U.S.  manufacturers  will  have  to  rely 
largely  on  the  domestic  market  for  the 
bulk  of  their  sales  with  insufficient 
prospect  of  foreign  barriers  being 
lifted  or  major  export  opportunities 
developed. 

Make  no  mistake,  a  continued  shift 
in  trade  in  this  sector  is  by  no  means 
inevitable.  The  shift  can  be  halted  and 
even  reversed— if  only  American  pro- 
ducers are  able  to  gamer  a  share  of 
the  world  market  commensurate  with 
their  competitiveness. 

What  is  absolutely  certain  is  this: 
The  United  States  cannot  afford  to 
wait  any  longer  before  we  react  effec- 
tively to  the  trade  implications  of  the 
restructuring  of  the  U.S.  telecommuni- 
cations market,  or  imtil  we  get  around 
to  exercising  our  legal  rights  to  retali- 
ate against  violations  of  existing  tele- 
communications trade  agreements.  We 
have  already  waited  for  too  long— to 
our  serious  economic  detriment— and 
it  will  only  get  worse. 

This  is  a  potential  trade  disaster  of 
our  own  making,  and  we  need  to  re- 
solve it  before  its  fuU  impact  is  felt— to 
use  the  openness  of  the  JJ.S.  market  as 
leverage  to  gain  access  for  our  tele- 
communications exports. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing 
today  can  accomplish  this— in  a 
manner  fully  consistent  with  U.S.  obli- 
gations under  the  General  Agreement 
on  Tariffs  and  Trade  tGATTl- that 
will  benefit  world  producers  and  con- 
sumers alike. 

CONCLUSIOH 

In  conclusion,  U.S.  trade  policy  to 
date  has  Invariably  been  reactive,  or  in 
the  case  of  AT&T  divestiture,  a  by- 
product of  purely  domestic  decision- 
making. Therefore.  It  Is  not  suirprising 
that    we    constantly    find    ourselves 
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Tlie  XJntted  States  must  have  a  for- 
ward-kwktnc  trade  policy.  Problems 
mmt  be  anticipated  and  resolved 
before  they  reach  unmanageable  pro- 
portteoa.  New  trade  agreements  wiU 
new  be  credible  iinless  existing  agree- 
ments are  oof  (nroed. 

The  nesotiatlon  of  reciprocal  access 
market  arrangements  is  the  comer- 
stone  of  the  OATT.  In  the  case  of  tele- 
oonununications  trade,  unfettered 
to  our  market  is  the  only  con- 
likely  to  be  attractive  enough 
to  open  foreign  markets  for  U.S.  ex- 
portaa.  To  give  away  this  access  with- 
out compensation  would  be  an  oppor- 
tunity lost  and  foolish  in  the  extreme. 
Early  action  im  this  important  legisla- 
tion will  begin  to  restore  that  balance 
of  trade  in  tdeoommunications  which 
is  so  critical  to  the  strength  and  vltali- 
ts  of  our  Nation's  economy. 

Mr.  President,  I  tA.  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  summary  of  the  Telecom- 
municatians  Trade  Act  and  the  report 
of  the  Cmnmlttee  on  Hnance  that  ac- 
companied 8.  942  in  the  99th  Congress 
be  printed  In  the  Racoso. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rnx»D,  as  follows: 
TuooMMUincATioiis  Trade  Act  or  1987— 

SUIUAIT 


(Same  u  8.  M2  in  Mth  Congress,  un&ni- 
moiHly  approved  by  Finance;  based  on  S. 
MU  in  Mth  Congress) 

msniGS 
Tlie  world  market  for  telecommunications 

will  be  the  aouroe  of  rapid  growth  in  the 


The  United  States  can  increase  UJB.  tele- 
oommimlcaUons  exports,  export-related  em- 
ployment. te<duK>logical  leadership  and  con- 
sumer aervloe  by  achieving  an  open  world 
tradtng  syatem  (or  telecommunications 
products,  services  and  Investment. 

l^)Ri0l  telecommunications  markets  are 
cliuaeteriKd  by  extensive  government 
interrentloD,  Inchirting  restrictive  import 
practices  and  dlacriminatory  government 
procurement. 

These  unfair  and  discriminatory  practices 
in  foreign  countries  have  resulted  in  a  *  *  * 
continue  to  threaten  the  loss  of  Jobs  in  the 
United  States  telecommunications  industry. 

AT*T  dtvestituie  and  deregulation  of  the 
VA.  maifeet  for  telecommunications  repre- 
sents a  anOateral  UJ3.  trade  concession  and 
win  result  in  a  dramatic  Increase  in  imports 
of  tdeoommunications  equipment  and  a 
irowins  imbalance  of  trade  opportunities 
nmpKX  to  other  countries. 

Unteas  this  imbalance  Is  corrected 
thraucb  the  achievement  of  substanUally 
equivalent  competitive  opportunities  abroad 
for  VS.  tetooommunlcations  exiwrts,  the 
United  States  should  avoid  granting  contin- 
ued open  access  for  fordgn  telecommunica- 
tloos  producU  in  this  market. 

This  unique  situation  faced  by  the  tele- 
wnnmmilcatlona  industry  ss  a  result  of  n.S. 
deregulation  and  dosed  foreign  markets  re- 
quires vedal  treatment  that  should  not 
serve  as  a  precedent  for  other  sectors. 


To  foster  the  economic  and  technological 
growth  of  the  United  States  telecommunica- 


tions  industry  and  those  economic  interests 
which  benefit  from  a  high  quality  telecom- 
monicatlons  network. 

To  ensure  that  countries  which  have  com- 
mitted to  open  telecommunications  trade 
fully  abide  by  those  commitments. 

To  achieve  a  more  open  world  trading 
system  in  telecommunications  through  ne- 
gotiation and  achievement  of  substantially 
equivalent  competitive  opportunities  for 
United  States  telecommunications  exporters 
and  their  subsidiaries  in  markets  where  bar- 
riers exist  to  free  international  trade. 

NXGOTIATntG  OBJKTIVXS 

General  Negotiating  Objectives  Including: 

Negotiation  of  agreements  to  achieve  com- 
petitive opportunities  in  foreign  markets  for 
the  telecommunications  products  and  serv- 
ices of  U.S.  firms  substantially  equivalent  to 
those  in  the  U.S.  market  for  such  products 
and  services  of  foreign  firms. 

Correction  of  the  imbalance  in  competi- 
tive opportunities  accruing  from  the  uncom- 
pensated reductions  in  barriers  to  foreign 
acoess  to  the  U.S.  telecommunications 
market  with  deregulation  and  AT&T  dlves- 
titare. 

PaclUtation  of  increased  United  States 
telecommunications  exports  to  a  level  com- 
mensurate with  the  competitive  position  of 
the  U.S.  industry. 

Specific  negotiating  objectives  including: 

Non-discriminatory  government  procure- 
ment practices. 

Standards  and  procedures  for  certification 
that  do  not  exceed  the  minimum  necessary 
to  protect  the  network. 

Elimination  or  reduction  of  tariffs,  dump- 
ing, export  subsidies  and  other  unfair  or  re- 
strictive foreign  trade  practices,  etc. 

Assessment  of  competitive  opportunities 
abroad  are  to  be  measured  in  terms  of  both 
noaiinal  access  opportunities  and  document- 
ed or  anticipated  results. 

NEGOTIATING  AUTHORITY 

For  a  period  of  three  years  after  enact- 
ment, the  President  is  granted  authority  to 
enter  into  multilateral  or  bilateral  trade 
agreements  providing  for  open  trade  in  tele- 
communications. For  this  purpose,  he  may 
reduce,  eliminate  or  otherwise  modify  U.S. 
tariff  and  non-tariff  barriers.  Any  such 
trade  agreement  must  be  approved  by  Con- 
gms  and  will  be  treated  as  a  trade  agree- 
ment under  fast-track  legislative  procedures 
set  out  in  Sections  102/151  of  the  Trade  Act 
of  1974. 

At  the  end  of  18  months,  the  President  is 
directed  to  correct  the  imbalance  in  com- 
petitive opportunities  in  telecommunica- 
tions trade  by  restricting  the  importation  of 
products  or  services  from  countries  with 
whom  no  trade  agreements  have  been 
reached.  For  this  purpose,  the  President  is 
to  employ  any  of  a  series  of  remedies  avail- 
able under  current  law  and  this  Act,  to  an 
extent  sufficient  to  achieve  the  desired  bal- 
ance of  opportunities.  The  President  is  to 
focus  his  action  in  the  telecommunications 
sector  whenever  possible.  Remedies  avail- 
able to  the  President  include  duty  increases, 
restrictions  on  registration  or  approval  of 
equipment,  restrictive  government  procure- 
ment practices  and  other  measures  already 
provided  by  law. 

The  President  Is  granted  authority  to 
compensate  (through  offsetting  trade  con- 
ceslons,  if  necessary)  major  foreign  suppli- 
ers of  products  against  which  restrictions 
ara  Imposed.  For  this  purpose  he  is  to  mini- 
mise the  cost  of  compensation  under  any 
OATT  Article  ZXVIII  negotiation  by  invok- 
ing "reasonable  expectations"  arguments  re- 


lated to  the  trade  impact  of  deregulation  In 
the  U.S.  telecommunications  m«Tket. 

RITAUATORT  AUTRoarrv 
With  respect  to  countries  which  have 
committed  to  opening  their  markets  for 
telecomfiunlcations  but  which  fail  to  live 
up  to  tbose  commitments,  the  U.S.  Trade 
Representative  would  be  required  to  act 
almost  faunedlately  to  restore  the  balance 
of  competitive  opportunities.  For  this  pur- 
pose, the  Trade  Representative  would  be  re- 
quired to  raise  duties  and  restrict  the  regis- 
tration or  approval  of  telecommunications 
products  imported  from  those  countries. 

INVSSTIGATIONS  AND  DETERMINATIONS 

A  four-month  investigation  by  the  Trade 
Representative  would  form  the  basis  for  any 
decision  to  undertake  negotiations  or  retali- 
atory aotlon.  The  investigation  would  ana- 
lyze for«ign  barriers  to  U.S.  exports  of  tele- 
commui4cations  products  and  services  and 
provide  for  the  determination  of  whether 
competitive  opportimities  are  substantially 
equivalent  to  those  in  the  U.S.  market.  The 
investigation  would  also  require  the  deter- 
mination as  to  whether  the  barriers  are  in 
violation  of,  inconsistent  with  or  otherwise 
nullify  9r  impair  existing  commitments  or 
agreements  related  to  telecommunications 
trade. 

For  purposes  of  the  investigation,  the 
Trade  Representative  would  be  required  to 
take  int4  account  the  benefits  to  companies 
in  each  pountry  of  open  access  to  the  U.S. 
market  due  to  deregulation,  as  well  as 
actual  patterns  of  trade  (including  sales  of 
U.S.  telecommunications  products  and  serv- 
ices), in  relation  to  the  competitive  position 
and  export  potential  of  the  U.S.  industry. 

OTHER  PROVISIONS 

Advice  from  the  private  sector 

Compdnsation  authority 

Reports  by  the  Department  of  Commerce 
on  U.S.  policies  affecting  the  competitive- 
ness anA  export  potential  of  the  United 
States  telecommunications  industry. 

Promot^c    ESxpansioh    or    International 
Trade  In  TxixcoiafUNtcATiONS  EquintKNT 

AND  SittVICES,  AND  POR  OTHER  PDRPOSES 

The  committee  on  Finance,  to  which  was 
referred  the  bill  (S.  942)  to  promote  expan- 
sion of  international  trade  in  telecommuni- 
cations equipment  and  services,  and  for 
other  purposes,  having  considered  the  same, 
reports  favorably  thereon  with  an  amend- 
ment, and  recommends  that  the  bill,  as 
amended,  do  psss. 

I.  SUKMART 

The  piemiae  of  the  Committee  bill  is  that 
telecommunications  deregulation  and  the 
court-or4ered  divestiture  (break-up)  of 
AT&T  represent  a  unilaterial  elimination  of 
a  major  non-tariff  barrier  to  imports  of  tele- 
communications equipment.  As  the  world's 
largest  telecommunications  market,  the 
United  SUtes  is  weU  placed  to  take  the  lead 
in  achieving  more  open  world  trade  in  tele- 
communications. Systematic  use  of  access  to 
the  United  States  market  as  negotiating  le- 
verage and  strict  enforcement  of  existing 
trade  agreements  are  to  be  used  as  a  means 
of  opening  the  world  market  and  improving 
access  to  foreign  markets  for  American  tele- 
communications exports.  Such  access  Is  be- 
lieved essential  if  United  States  producers 
to  telecommunications  equipment  and  serv- 
ices are  going  to  compete  successfully  with 
foreign  producers,  many  of  whom  receive 
protectMn  and  support  from  their  govern- 
ments. 
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The  bill's  objectives  Include  negotiation  of 
agreements  to  obtain  opportunities  In  for- 
eign markets  that  are  substantially  equiva- 
lent to  opportunities  available  In  the  United 
States  market  for  telecommunications  prod- 
ucts and  services.  For  the  purpose,  the 
President  Is  given  a  three  year  authority  to 
negotiate  bilateral  or  multilateral  agree- 
ments to  open  trade  In  telecommunications, 
and  may,  for  this  purpose,  eliminate  or 
modify  United  States  tariff  and  non-tariff 
barriers. 

The  Committee  approved  the  following 
substantive  amendments  to  S.  942: 

1.  An  amendment  to  shorten  from  two 
years  to  eighteen  months  the  time  frame 
for  negotiation  agreements  with  other  coun- 
tries to  remove  barriers  to  United  States 
telecommunications  exports. 

2.  An  amendment  to  shorten  from  six 
months  to  four  months  the  period  for  the 
study  to  be  done  the  United  States  Trade 
Representative  of  foreign  t>arriers  to  tele- 
communication exports.  This  amendment 
also  shortens  from  30  to  IS  days  the  period 
following  the  study  for  Presidential  action 
retaliating  against  a  foreign  country  found 
to  be  in  violation  of  an  agreement  which 
provides  for  access  to  its  markets  in  tele- 
communications. As  a  result  of  this  amend- 
ment the  President  would  be  required  to  re- 
taliate IS  days  after  the  end  of  the  four 
month  period  against  a  coimtry  which  main- 
tains barriers  to  United  States  telecommuni- 
cations exports  in  spite  of  an  agreement 
providing  for  access  to  that  market. 

3.  An  amendment  to  require  the  Presiden- 
tial actions  taken  to  offset  foreign  barriers 
to  United  States  telecommunications  ex- 
ports following  the  18  month  negotiation 
period  shall  be  submitted  to  Congress  under 
the  fast-track  provisions  of  Section  102  of 
the  Trade  Act  of  1974. 

4.  An  amendment  to  give  the  President  au- 
thority to  compensate  a  foregin  country 
which  has  been  the  target  of  retaliation  by 
the  United  States  Trade  Representative  for 
failure  to  carry  out  the  terms  of  a  telecom- 
munications agreement,  if  that  retaliation  is 
later  found,  in  an  international  forum,  to 
violate  international  obligations  of  United 
SUtes. 

5.  An  amendment  to  the  negotiating  ob- 
jectives of  the  bill  to  seek  the  inclusion  to 
telecommunications  within  the  coverage  of 
the  Government  Procurement  Code  negoti- 
ated under  the  General  Agreement  of  Tar- 
iffs and  Trade. 

II.  GENERAL  EXPLANATION 

The  breakup  of  the  Bell  System  is  the 
most  recent  in  a  series  of  Judicial  and  regu- 
latory actions  which  have  progressively 
opened  up  the  United  States  telecommuni- 
cations market  to  domestic  and  foreign  sup- 
pliers. A  series  of  FCC  actions  in  the  19e0s 
and  1970s  allowed  non-Bell  equipment  to  be 
connected  to  the  public  switched  telephone 
network  (PSTN).  As  a  result,  imports  of 
products,  such  as  telephones,  modems,  tele- 
phone answering  machines,  and  PBX's  have 
Increased  substantially.  At  the  same  time, 
increased  United  States  exports  of  telecom- 
munications equipment  have  fallen  far 
short  of  the  growth  in  United  States  im- 
ports and  continue  to  represent  a  very  low 
share  of  total  world  consumption.  In  signifi- 
cant part,  this  reflects  the  fact  that  most 
foreign  markets  which  have  their  own  indig- 
enous equipment  suppliers  are  closed  to 
United  States  telecommunications  products. 
United  States  exports  have  increased  pri- 
marily to  developing  countries  and  the 
Middle  East.  As  a  result  of  these  trends,  the 
United  States  balance  of  trade  in  telecom- 


munications equipment  turned  negative  for 
the  first  time  in  1983. 

According  to  a  United  States  Internation- 
al Trade  Commission  report  prepared  for 
the  C<Nnmittee  on  Finance  (Investigation 
#332-172)  imports  of  customer  premises 
equipment,  a  product  market  which  was  sig- 
nificantly opened  by  FCC  regulatory  ac- 
tions, grew  by  640  percent  between  1978  and 
1983.  By  contrast  United  States  exports 
grew  by  only  57  percent  during  the  same 
period.  In  other  product  categories,  imports 
of  cable,  wire  and  lightgulde  products  in- 
creased by  nearly  600  percent  between  1978 
and  1983.  while  United  SUtes  exports 
showed  virtually  no  growth.  In  transmission 
equipment,  imports  grew  more  than  three 
and  one-half  times  faster  than  United 
SUtes  exports.  Only  in  switching  equipment 
did  the  United  SUtes  export  growth  rate 
marginally  excede  that  of  United  SUtes  im- 
ports. 

These  trends  were  evident  before  the  di- 
vestiture of  AT&T  and  it  is  expected  that 
the  divestiture  will  only  accelerate  these 
trends— particularly  with  respect  to  switch- 
ing and  transmission  equipment.  Recent  re- 
ports indicating  that  former  Bell  companies 
have  turned  to  foreign  sources  on  a  wide- 
spread scale  suggest  that  not  only  may  the 
Bell  operating  companies'  market  no  longer 
be  dominated  by  Western  Electric,  but  that 
enhanced  sales  opportunities  for  existing 
and  potential  domestic  equipment  producers 
may  never  be  realized  due  to  foreign  compe- 
tition. 

The  United  SUtes  represents  the  world's 
largest  market  for  telecommunications 
equipment.  The  other  major  markets  which 
have  a  domestic  telecommunications  indus- 
try of  their  own  Include  various  member 
sUtes  of  the  European  Community,  Japan, 
and  Canada.  Virtually  all  foreign  telephone 
administrations  have  restrictive  purchasing 
policies  in  place  which  favor  domestic  sup- 
pliers. Most  of  the  trade  which  presently 
exists  involves  the  sale  of  equipment  to  the 
private  sector.  Of  the  $1.3  billion  dollars  in 
United  SUtes  telecommunications  equip- 
ment exported  in  1983.  less  than  $.5  billion 
went  to  the  eight  developed  countries  repre- 
senting a  $21.5  billion  market. 

The  current  world  market  in  telecom- 
munications products  is  over  $50  billion  and 
Is  expected  to  reach  $90  billion  by  1990. 
Many  foreign  firms  challenging  United 
SUtes  manufacturers  for  this  market  enjoy 
protected  home  markets  through  govern- 
ment-run postal  telephone  and  telegraph 
agencies  (PTT)  or  similar  monopolies  that 
control  the  purchase  of  equipment  through 
certification  procedures,  licenses,  standards 
and  other  requirements  that  often  consti- 
tute insurmounUble  barriers. 

Even  though  the  United  SUtes  accounted 
for  nearly  half  the  world's  production,  the 
United  SUtes  share  of  global  exports  is  only 
about  13  percent.  Japan  exports  20  percent 
of  the  total,  while  West  Germany  at  17  per- 
cent and  Sweden  at  16  percent  control 
larger  shares  of  the  world  export  market 
than  does  the  United  SUtes.  Exports  as  a 
percentage  of  total  production  indicate  even 
greater  dlspsrties.  Sweden  exports  65  per- 
cent of  its  total  production.  Netherlands  38 
percent,  Japan  16  percent,  and  Canada  15 
percent.  The  United  SUtes  exports  merely  7 
percent  of  its  production. 

The  following  Is  a  brief  discussion  of  key 
foreign  telecommunications  markets. 

Japan.— The  Japanese  telecommunica- 
tions market  Is  the  second  largest  single 
telecommunications  market  in  the  world, 
after  that  of  the  United  SUtes.  Japan  ac- 


counts for  38  percent  of  United  States  tele- 
communications imports.  The  prindpiil 
mechanism  to  encourage  Japan's  technolog- 
ical development  in  telecommunications  has 
been  the  national  servloe  monopoly,  Nippon 
Telegraph  and  Telephone  Corporation 
(NTT).  Japanese  equipment  suppliers- 
known  in  the  industry  as  the  NTT  family  of 
corporations— engaged  in  controlled  compe- 
tition to  provide  NTT  its  equipment  needs. 
Helped  by  their  insulation  from  foreign 
competition,  the  Japanese  telecommunica- 
tions industry  has  become  a  world  class 
competitor.  While  still  influential  in  setting 
standards  and  specifications,  as  well  as 
being  a  source  of  technology,  NTT  now  ac- 
counts for  less  than  half  of  telecommunica- 
tions purchases.  In  addition,  a  1980  agree- 
ment between  the  United  SUtes  and  Japan 
to  open  NTT's  procurement  process  has 
yielded  some  results,  but  NTT's  purchases 
of  foreign  equipment  continue  to  account 
for  a  miniacule  portion  of  its  total  procure- 
ment. By  1983,  NTT  had  li>creased  its  con- 
tracts with  United  SUtes  suppliers  to  $140 
million  from  $40  million  In  1982.  However. 
only  $30  million  of  the  $140  million  in  1984 
contracts  to  NTT  can  be  considered  typical 
telecommunications  equipment  that  In- 
volved repeat  business.  NTT  has  been  slow 
to  sign  contracts  involving  equipment  that 
would  become  part  of  a  functional  Japanese 
telecommunications  network.  In  addition, 
NTT  represents  a  progressively  smaller  seg- 
ment of  the  overall  teleomnmunications 
market  in  Japan— only  35  to  40  percent.  As 
such.  NTT'8  relative  importance  as  the 
"window"  to  the  overall  Japanese  maricet  Is 
significant  but  diminishing. 

It  is  still  too  early  to  determine  what 
effect  the  ongoing  process  of  NTT  privatiza- 
tion will  have  on  encouraging  an  open 
market  for  at  present,  NTT  remains  under 
government  ownership.  As  can  be  seen  in 
the  recent  example  involving  telecommuni- 
cations satellites  and  standards  for  mobile 
telephone  equipment,  normal  market  forces 
in  Japan  still  seem  to  be  subordinated  to 
other  national  objectives. 

Europe.— Collectively,  Western  Europe 
represents  the  second  largest  potential  tele- 
communications market  with  about  37  per- 
cent of  the  world's  equipment  market.  How- 
ever, telecommunications  policies  for  the  10 
member  collective  must  be  viewed  as  dis- 
tinct from  individual  national  policies.  Al- 
though the  European  Commission  has  at- 
tempted to  stimulate  a  community-wide 
market  for  telecommunications,  most  Euro- 
pean telecommunications  markets  remain 
dominated  by  government  postal  and  tele- 
communications organizations  which  have 
monopoly  control  of  telecommunications 
equipment  and  services.  Largely  due  to  the 
entrenched  nationalistic  attitude  toward 
competition.  United  SUtes  companies  face 
limited  access  to  many  countries.  Moreo- 
ever.  there  is  widespread  concern  among 
United  SUtes  producers  that  European 
Commission  efforts  to  harmonize  member 
sute  standards  could  well  lead  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  foreign  producers  from  the  Europe- 
an Economic  Community  market. 

In  France,  CIT-Alcatel/Thompson  provide 
all  of  the  central  exchange  equipment  and 
70  i>ercent  of  transmission  equipment  for 
the  French  PTT.  Overall,  French  companies 
supply  70  percent  of  the  French  intercon- 
nect market,  in  addition  to  their  share  of 
the  PYench  PTT  which  is  nearly  100  per- 
cent. Little  doubt  exisU  that  market  access 
to  the  French  telecommunicatioiis  market  is 
nearly  nonexistent  and  preaenU  a  impen- 
etrable barrier  to  United  SUtes  sun>llers 
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vfaldi  ii  greater  than  any  country  includiiv 

Althouch  the  tnteroonnect  market  In 
Wcat  aermany  ia  aomewhat  more  open,  the 
BuademMMt  ■—«*«*»«''«  a  hlchly  restrictive 
ayatcm  in  toma  ot  procurement  and  provl- 
riOD  of  aenrioea— where  Siemena  dominates 
aa  the  ahigle  laneat  beneficiary.  In  fact, 
The  Bundeapoat  haa  been  working  with 
Tnnoe  to  the  detriment  of  other  competl- 
ton.  Thia  ia  eridenoed  by  the  Bundespost 
effccta  with  the  Frmch  to  establish  an 
Vtanoo-Oerman  aet  of  standards  for  the  cel- 
lular radio  ayatem  that  would  effectively 
limit  those  two  markets  to  French  and  West 
Ooman  national  firms. 

Tlie  United  Kingdom  continues  to  move 
toward  Hheralhatlon  of  its  telecommunica- 
tlou  market.  In  July  1»7».  the  tradiUonal 
United  Kingdom  monopoly  structure 
changed,  permitting  a  separate  corporation 
called  Britiah  Tdenxn  (BT)  to  concentrate 
on  t^it^w—wiitt^^^t^w  and  leaving  the  Brit- 
iah Post  Office  to  handle  mail  and  the  bank- 
ing services.  By  paaaing  the  British  Telecom 
Act  of  IMl.  the  UK  government  also 
opened  the  way  for  further  competition  in 
teleoommunicationa  services.  For  example, 
under  this  law.  private  firms  may  be  11- 
oenaed  to  provide  services  using  BT's  net- 
work and  private  firms  will  be  permitted  to 
aell  telephone  equipment  directly  to  custom- 
en. 

Canarta —Canada  is  one  of  the  few  coun- 
tries that  allows  even  a  limited  amount  of 
eompetltlon  in  its  domestic  market.  Unlike 
other  countries  where  state  monopolies 
rtominatiC  doraeatic  markets,  the  Canadian 
telecommunications  market  is  made  up  of 
systems  which  differ  by  province  consisting 
of  iwlvate.  governmental  and  joint  private- 
governmental  <H>aatlons.  Like  the  United 
States  in  Its  predlvesttture  period.  Canadian 
telephone  services  are  vertically  integrated 
with  Canadian  equipment  manufacturers 
companies  linked  to  telephone  operating 
cnmpanips  While  the  Canadian  market  is 
more  open  than  those  of  most  other  devel- 
oped countries,  discriminatory  procurement 
by  verticaUy  integrated  companies,  along 
with  ITVt  percent  tariffs  on  most  telephone 
equipment  imports,  result  in  effective  trade 
barriers  to  United  States  firms. 

Newly  Industrialized  Countries  (NICs).— A 
major  portion  of  the  growth  in  the  United 
States  telecommuncations  trade  deficit  is  at- 
tributable to  rapidly  growing  imports  from 
several  newly  industrialized  countries,  espe- 
cially Taiwan.  Korea  and  Hong  Kong.  Be- 
sides, Brazil  and  Its  restrictive  informatics 
policy,  these  countries  do  not  yet  appear  to 
pose  major  market  access  problems  for 
United  States  industry.  Most  NIC  countries 
have  limited  manufacturing  capabilities 
beyond  low-cost  standardized  equipment— 
for  ezample,  chesp  hand-held  telephone 
sets  which  make  up  most  of  our  deficit  with 
Bong  Ktmg,  Korea  and  Taiwan.  As  a  result, 
at  present  they  purchase  most  of  their  sys- 
tems from  foreign  suppliers.  Because  most 
o<  these  purchases  take  on  a  major  projects 
emphasis,  one  of  the  largest  issues  for  suc- 
oem  in  competlDg  with  Japanese  and  Euro- 
pean competttras  in  these  NIC  markets  is 
export  finanrtng  either  subsidized  or  at 
below-market  ratea.  However,  to  the  extent 
that  these  and  other  countries'  markets  for 
■nd  prodoetloD  of  telecommunications 
equipment  expand.  United  States  producers 
need  the  assurance  that  they  will  not  emu- 
late the  restrtcUve  policies  that  characterize 
moat  developed  countries. 
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I  III.  THE  COIOaTTXC  BILL 

The  Committee  bill  grants  the  President 
three  year  authority  to  enter  into  multilat- 
eral or  bilateral  trade  agreements  which 
provide  open  trade  in  telecommunications 
with  countries  which  have  major  markets  or 
potential  markets  for  teleconununications. 
Any  agreements  entered  into  would  be  ap- 
proved by  Congress  and  may  be  treated  as  a 
trade  agreement  under  the  fast-track  legis- 
lative procedures  set  out  in  sections  102  and 
151  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974. 

Unbalances  in  competitive  opportunities 
In  telecommunications  trade  which  still 
exist  at  the  end  of  eighteen  months  follow- 
ing the  bill's  enactment  are  to  be  corrected 
by  restricting  imports  of  products  and  serv- 
ices of  countries  which  have  failed  to  enter 
Into  trade  agreements  to  correct  those  im- 
balances. Remedies  available  to  the  Presi- 
dent include  duty  increases,  restrictions  on 
registration  or  approval  of  equipment,  re- 
strictive government  procurement  practices 
and  other  measures.  The  President  is  given 
authority  to  compensate  countries  whose 
exports  are  affect^. 

Within  135  days  of  enactment,  the  bill  re- 
quk-es  that  the  United  States  Trade  Repre- 
sentative retaliate  against  countries  which 
have  failed  to  comply  with  existing  conunit- 
ments  to  open  their  telecommunications 
markets.  The  purpose  of  retaliation  is  to  re- 
store the  balance  of  competitive  opportuni- 
ties by  raising  duties  and  restricting  regis- 
tration or  approval  of  telecommunications 
products  imported  from  those  countries. 
The  President  is  given  authority  to  compen- 
sate countries  whose  exports  are  uninten- 
tionally affected  or  in  the  event  that  such 
retaliation  is  found  subsequently  to  be  in- 
consistent with  the  international  obligations 
of  the  United  States. 

Negotiations  and  retaliation  are  to  l>e 
based  on  a  four  month  investigation  by  the 
United  States  Trade  Representative  of  for- 
eign barriers  to  United  States  telecommuni- 
cations exports,  with  a  principal  objective  of 
achieving  access  opportunities  in  foreign 
markets  for  sales  of  teleconununications 
equipment  and  services  by  United  States 
firais  substantially  equivalent  to  the  oppor- 
tunities available  to  foreign  firms  in  the 
United  States  market. 
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A.  FINDING  AND  PX7RPOSES 

The  Committee  bill  cites  the  fact  that  the 
world  market  for  telecommunications  will 
be  a  source  of  rapid  growth  in  the  coining 
decade.  The  growing  imbalance  of  trade  op- 
portunities resulting  from  deregulation  and 
divestiture  in  the  United  States  market  and 
the  continuation  of  unfair  and  discriminato- 
ry practices  in  foreign  telecommunications 
markets  threatens  the  loss  of  jobs  in  the 
United  States  teleconununications  industry 
and  its  ability  to  compete.  Accordingly,  the 
bill  finds  that  the  United  States  should 
avoid  granting  continued  open  access  for 
foreign  telecommunications  producers  in  its 
market  unless  the  imbalance  is  corrected 
thmugh  the  achievement  of  substantially 
equivalent  competitive  opportunities 
(SXCO)  abroad  for  United  SUtes  telecom- 
munications products  and  services.  The  pur- 
poses of  the  bill  include  the  fostering  of  eco- 
noaiic  and  technological  growth  of  and  em- 
ploiyment  in  the  United  States'  telecom- 
munications Industry  and  the  achievement 
of  a  more  open  world  trading  system  in  tele- 
communications through  the  negotiation 
and  achievement  of  sulKtantial  equivalent 
opportunities  for  United  States  telecom- 
munications exporters. 

The  principle  of  substantially  equivalent 
competitive  opportunities  has  lieen  included 


in  this  btU  aa  a  fundamental  negotiating  ob- 
jective tpT  United  States  trade  policy  in  tele- 
communications. The  concept  behind  this 
principle  is  the  achievement  of  an  increased 
level  of  access  that  allows  the  United  States 
industry  to  compete  effectively  in  the  world 
market.  This  does  not  mean  the  achieve- 
ment of  a  strict  mirror  image  of  all  the  con- 
ditions of  competition  of  the  United  States 
market  to  the  markets  of  particular  foreign 
countries.  Rather,  it  assumes  that  specific 
negotiating  objectives  for  each  country 
would  be  established  to  reflect  the  existing 
market  Structure  in  that  country— with  a 
view  of  achieving  overall  competitive  oppor- 
tunities comparable  to  those  in  the  United 
States  market.  For  example,  while  the  legis- 
lation does  not  assume  foreign  countries  will 
eliminate  vertical  integration  in  their  tele- 
conununications markets,  it  does  anticipate 
that  comparable  openness  can  be  achieved 
through  more  open  procurement  process, 
elimination  of  restrictive  standards,  and 
other  specific  negotiating  objectives  acted  in 
the  biU. 

References  in  the  legislation  to  the  imbal- 
ance in  trade  opportunities  accruing  from 
the  liberalization  and  restructuring  of  the 
United  States  telecommunications  market 
reflect  the  Committee's  deep  concern  about 
the  unanticipated  trade  effects  of  telecom- 
munications deregulation  and  divestiture  in 
this  country.  While  the  purpose  of  this  leg- 
islation is  not  to  "reregulate"  the  United 
States  telecommunications  market,  it  is  in- 
tended to  harness  the  trade  effects  of  de- 
regulation and  divestiture  in  this  sector- 
namely,  the  unilateral  opening  of  major  seg- 
ments of  the  market  to  imports— as  leverage 
to  achieve  a  more  open  world  trading 
system  in  telecommunications. 

The  Committee  believes  that  the  trade  sit- 
uation characterizing  the  United  States 
telecomitiunications  market  is  almost 
unique  and  therefore  requires  the  kind  of 
special  and  timely  treatment  provided  for  in 
this  legislation.  While  the  Committee  is  not 
asserting  that  the  GATT  necessarily  re- 
quires compensation  by  trading  partners  for 
uncompensated  reductions  in  barriers  by 
any  given  country,  correction  of  the  imbal- 
ance in  market  opportunities  (relative  to 
other  countries)  created  by  such  action  is  a 
legitimate  trade  policy  objective. 

In  the  case  of  telecommunications  trade, 
improved  access  to  the  United  States 
market  accruing  from  deregulation  and  di- 
vestiture must  be  included  in  any  estimate 
of  the  openness  of  the  United  States  market 
and  in  any  assessment  of  whether  the 
United  States  negotiating  objective  of 
"SECO"  has  been  achieved.  Similarly,  any 
United  States  action  to  achieve  such  objec- 
tives—whether in  the  form  of  United  States 
concessions  or  in  terms  of  unUateral  action 
to  restore  the  balance  of  opportunities- 
must  take  into  account  previous  unilateral 
actions  that  have  had  the  effect  of  opening 
the  United  States  market  to  our  trading 
partnera  Finally,  as  regards  potential  com- 
pensation for  unilateral  action  to  offset  for- 
eign barriers  to  United  States  telecommuni- 
cations exports— particularly  in  the  context 
of  OATT  Article  XXVIU  negotiations- 
United  States  negotiators  should  ensure 
that  appropriate  credit  is  given  for  unilater- 
al reductions  in  United  States  barriers  that 
have  never  been  "paid"  for  by  our  trading 
partners— in  particular,  those  related  to  di- 
vestiture that  have  occiured  since  the  last 
major  multilateral  trading  rounds. 


s.  nrvssTiCATioN  by  thx  united  states  trade 
axpassEMTATivE  or  foreign  barriers 

Section  101(a)  of  the  bill  requires  that  the 
United  States  Trade  Representative,  in  con- 
sultation with  other  members  of  the  Trade 
Policy  Committee,  complete  an  investiga- 
tion within  four  months  of  the  date  of  en- 
actment to  identify  and  analyze  (1)  all  acts, 
policies,  and  practices,  in  foreign  telecom- 
munications markets  that  deny  to  the  tele- 
communications products  and  services  of 
United  States  firms  competitive  opportuni- 
ties that  are  substantially  equivalent  to 
those  available  to  such  products  and  serv- 
ices in  the  United  States,  and  (2)  which  of 
such  acts,  policies  or  practices  denies  or  im- 
pairs benefits  to  which  the  United  States  is 
entitled  under  existing  agreements.  The 
purpose  of  distinguishing  between  foreign 
telecommunications  barriers  In  general  and 
those  which  specifically  deny  the  United 
States  benefits  to  which  it  is  entitled  is  to 
identify  those  barriers  which  must  be  re- 
moved through  negotiation  and  compensa- 
tion and  those  against  which  the  United 
States  has  a  right  to  retaliate. 

In  conducting  his  investigation,  the 
United  States  Trade  Representative  is  di- 
rected, under  Section  103(b),  to  take  ac- 
count of  the  actual  or  potential  economic 
benefits  accruing  to  foreign  firms  from  im- 
proved access  to  the  United  States  market 
accruing  for  deregulation  and  divestiture  in 
the  telecommunications  market  and  the 
actual  patterns  of  trade,  including  United 
States  telecommunications  exports  to  for- 
eign countries  in  relation  to  the  internation- 
al competitiveness  and  export  potential  of 
such  products  and  services.  In  making  this 
analysis  with  respect  to  countries  that  have 
made  commitments  or  concessions  to  the 
United  States  involving  trade  in  telecom- 
munications, foreign  barriers  are  presumed 
to  exist  if  the  actual  patterns  of  trade,  do 
not  reflect  the  patterns  which  could  be  rea- 
sonably anticipated  to  flow  from  such  con- 
cessions or  commitments.  The  Committee 
intends  to  ensure  that  the  removal  of 
formal  barriers  does  not  permit  the  classifi- 
cation of  that  market  as  open  unless  the 
patterns  of  trade  which  would  reasonably  be 
expected  to  emerge  from  the  removal  of 
such  formal  barriers  does,  in  fact,  material- 
ize. "Invisible"  or  "informal"  barriers  have 
become  a  major  obstacle  in  gaining  access  to 
the  Japanese  and  other  markets,  and  this 
provision  is  intended  to  focus  the  analysis 
on  the  results,  rather  than  nominal  open- 
ness, associated  with  access  to  foreign  mar- 
kets. 

The  requirement  that  actual  patterns  of 
trade  be  taken  into  account  in  determining 
market  openness  is  designed  to  go  beyond 
traditional  means  of  analysis  that  focus  pri- 
marily on  nominal  or  formal  barriers  to 
access.  By  bringing  empirical  data  and  evi- 
dence to  bear  in  the  determination,  the 
Committee  expects  the  United  States  Trade 
Representative  to  find  evidence  of  trade  dis- 
torting practices  that  are  of  a  more  infor- 
mal or  less  visible  nature.  Evidence  of  such 
practices  might  take  the  form  of  compari- 
sons between  the  world  market  share  of  a 
given  United  States  export  and  a  substan- 
tially smaller  market  share  in  the  country 
in  question  or  between  sales  of  a  product  in 
one  country  that  are  disproportionately 
smaller  than  its  sales  in  a  coimtry  with  a 
similar  market.  The  Committee  expects 
actual  sales  to  be  factored  into  any  such  de- 
termination and  would  anticipate  that 
agreements  resched  pursuant  to  this  Act 
would  include  monitoring  provisions  to  see 
that  measurable  results  are  indeed  achieved. 


Where  a  country  is  party  to  a  trade  agree- 
ment that  provides  access  to  only  a  portion 
of  its  telecommunications  market,  the  legis- 
lation would  provide  for  treatment  of  that 
country  under  both  lOKaKl)  and  (2)  and  re- 
lated negotiation  and  retaliation  tracks.  If 
that  country  is  found  to  maintain  policies 
that  deny  "SECO"  but  do  not  violate  exist- 
ing agreements,  it  would  be  treated  solely 
under  the  negotiation  track.  If  the  country 
were  found  in  violation  of  its  agreement— 
therefore  subject  to  retaliation— acts,  poli- 
cies and  practices  identified  in  the  investiga- 
tion which  deny  "SECO"  would  still  be  the 
subject  of  a  negotiated  agreement. 

The  Committee  deleted  explicit  references 
to  sales  by  subsidiaries  as  a  measure  of  the 
openness  of  either  the  United  States  or  for- 
eign telecommunications  markets.  This  dele- 
tion was  intended  to  avoid  any  suggestion 
that  the  bill's  retaliatory  authorities  are  to 
be  used  against  United  States-based  produc- 
tion by  subsidiaries  of  foreign  firms.  None- 
theless, by  this  action  the  Committee  did 
not  intend  to  ignore  access  that  is  achieved 
through  investments  in  business  entities  es- 
tablished in  foreign  countries  in  evaluating 
the  openness  telecommunications  markets— 
particularly  to  the  extent  that  such  entities 
enhance  United  States  exports.  For  exam- 
ple, the  elimination  of  investment  barriers 
that  restrict  the  establishment  of  foreign- 
owned  business  entities  which  market  tele- 
communications products  and  services  is  one 
of  the  explicit  objectives  of  the  bill  (See  sec- 
tion 102(a)(2)(B)(vii)).  Indeed,  the  Commit- 
tee is  aware  that  in  most  circumstances, 
telecommunications  products  and  services 
cannot  be  marketed  without  establishing  a 
local  business  entity.  Furthermore,  invest- 
ments of  this  type  often  contribute  substan- 
tially to  increased  United  States  exports  by 
creating  a  market  for  United  States  goods 
and  services.  The  fact  that  the  United 
States  is  open  to  foreign  investment— as 
demonstrated  by  the  success  of  many  for- 
eign telecommunications  companies  with 
United  States  subsidiaries— should  provide 
one  of  the  standards  against  which  to  evalu- 
ate the  openness  of  foreign  markets  to  the 
teleconununications  products  and  services  of 
United  States  firms. 

However,  where  there  are  barriers  to  the 
establishment  or  operation  of  foreign  enti- 
ties of  United  States  companies,  or  there  is 
a  requirement  that  a  United  States  compa- 
ny establish  an  entity  (subsidiary,  joint  ven- 
ture or  other  business  arrangement)  in 
order  to  gain  access  or  there  are  investment 
performance  requirements  imposed  on  such 
entities,  these  barriers  and  requirements 
should  be  included  in  the  analysis.  It  follows 
that  sales  gained  through  compliance  with 
legal  (as  opposed  to  commercial)  require- 
ments of  establishment  of  an  entity  in  the 
foreign  country  should  not  be  considered 
evidence  of  market  openness  in  that  coun- 
try. 

Section  101(c)  permiU  the  United  States 
Trade  Representative  to  exclude  any  coun- 
try from  the  requisite  investigation  after 
consulting  with  the  Finance  and  Ways  and 
Means  Committees.  It  is  the  Committee's 
Intent  that  countries  excluded  from  investi- 
gation under  this  provision  may  be  included 
in  a  subsequent  annual  review  pursuant  to 
section  103(b)  in  the  event  that  that  coun- 
try's potential  telecommunications  market 
is  determined  to  be  substantial. 

C.  PRESIDENTIAL  ACTION 

Section  102(a)  directs  the  President,  based 
on  the  four  month  investigation,  to  enter 
into  negotiations  with  foreign  countries 
whose  barriers  to  the  importation  of  tele- 


communications products  and  services  deny 
United  States  firms  competitive  opportuni- 
ties which  are  substantially  equivalent  to 
those  available  to  foreign  firms  in  the 
United  States.  General  objectives  for  these 
negotiations  include  the  achievements  of 
multilateral  or  bilateral  agreements  that 
provide  for  substantially  equivalent  oppor- 
tunities, correction  of  the  imbalance  in  op- 
(kortunities  accruing  from  deregulation  and 
divestiture  in  the  United  States  telecom- 
munications market  and  faciUtatlon  of 
United  States  exports  in  this  sector  to  a 
level  conunensurate  with  the  competitive- 
ness of  the  United  States  industry.  To 
achieve  these  general  objectives,  specific  ob- 
jectives are  set  out  to  guide  the  President  In 
his  negotiations.  They  include  the  negotia- 
tion of  national  treatment,  most-favored- 
nation  treatment,  nondiscriminatory  gov- 
ernment procurement  policies,  the  inclusion 
of  telecommunications  within  the  coverage 
of  the  government  procurement  code,  equip- 
ment standards  and  procedures  for  certiftca- 
tion  which  do  not  exceed  the  minlmiim 
standards  and  procedures  necessary  to  pre- 
vent harm  to  the  telecommunications  net- 
work, and  a  variety  of  other  objectives  af- 
fecting trade  in  telecommunications  prod- 
ucts and  services. 

It  is  the  intent  of  this  legislation  that  the 
general  SECO  standard  be  translated  into  a 
set  of  specific  objectives  for  each  country 
which  are  to  guide  United  States  negoUa' 
tors  in  their  efforts  to  open  foreign  markets. 
The  achievement  through  negotiations  of 
the  specific  objectives  identified  through 
this  process— both  overall  and  with  respect 
to  individual  countries— should,  therefore, 
result  in  achievement  of  the  general  objec- 
tives in  section  102(a)(2)(A),  including  the 
assessment  of  whether  substantially  equiva- 
lent competitive  opportunities  have  been  at- 
tained through  trade  agreements.  In  making 
this  assessment,  the  President  is  directed  to 
take  into  account  the  factors  in  lOl(bKl). 
Where  negotiations  have  failed  to  achieve 
the  general  and  related  specific  objectives, 
the  President  is  then  directed  to  determine 
to  what  extent  unilateral  actions  are  neces- 
sary to  achieve  substantially  equivalence  in 
competitive  opportunities. 

The  Committee  expects  the  President  to 
factor  into  the  development  of  specific  ne- 
gotiating objectives  the  competitive  poten- 
tial of  U.S.  telecommunications  firms.  It 
would  be  undesirable  to  offer  a  foreign 
country  compensation  for  the  removal  of 
telecommunications  barriers  when  the  re- 
moval of  those  barriers  redound  to  the  ben- 
efit of  telecommunications  firms  of  third 
countries. 

In  the  event  that  the  President  is  unable 
to  obtain  an  agreement  to  meet  the  negoti- 
ating objectives  with  respect  to  opening  a 
foreign  market  to  telecommunications  prod- 
ucts and  services  within  eighteen  months  of 
the  date  of  enactment,  he  is  directed  to  sec- 
tion 102(b)  to  take  action  to  remove  the  im- 
balance of  competitive  opportimities.  These 
actions  are  to  be  initially  directed  at  trade 
In  telecommunications  products  and  serv- 
ices, and  only  in  the  absence  of  such  trade  is 
the  action  to  be  directed  at  other  products 
and  services.  The  purpose  of  directing 
action  against  foreign  telecommunications 
products  and  services  (where  possible)  is  to 
exert  pressure  on  the  foreign  producers 
which  benefit  most  from  access  to  the 
United  States  telecommunications  market 
and  from  protection  against  United  States 
exports  in  their  home  markets.  Actions 
taken  by  the  President  punuant  to  section 
lOXb)  are  subject  to  Congressional  approval 
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to  the  faat-tnek  teateUUve  proce- 
i  of  nsttooa  102  and  Ml  of  the  Trade 
Aetof  1VI4. 

BaquMoc  linMiMii  apfiroval.  on  m  f ast- 
of  Prealdential  acUona  under 
;  ISXb),  aa  wdl  aa  the  acreements  en- 
tered Into  under  aeetkn  201  and  compensa- 
ttOB  ottcrad  under  aectlon  203  of  the  bill.  Is 
baied  on  the  COeanitttee'a  aHuinption  that 
all  of  theee  deaaenta  Invotvlnc  several  dif- 
ferant  oouBtrtae  would  be  combined  in  one 
l»rieidfifitlal  eulenlaalim  to  Cangreas  at  the 
irmfliielnn  of  the  eighteen  numth  period 
f oDovlBc  enactment.  This  mechanism  is  de- 
ricoMl  to  enanie  that  a  balanced  package  of 
market  Uberaliring  and  offsetting  actions  is 
■ddered  In  determining  the  extent  to  which 
ankatantlallj  equivalent  oompetltiTe  owor- 
tnnttlea  have  been  obtained  and  the  nature 
and  extent  of  the  United  States  response  to 
the  extent  that  they  have  not  been. 

The  OoBimlttee  agreed  to  shorten  the 
ilmllliMi  for  action  during  the  negotiating 
petted  tram  two  yeora  to  eighteen  months 
of  the  Increased  urgency  of  the 
iheaaed  by  this  biU.  In  particu- 
lar, the  Oommtttee  noted  that  the  need  to 
addrtai  the  trade  hnpllrattona  of  telecom- 
muntcatkms  deregulation  and  divestiture 
has  been  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
Admlnlatration  on  numerous  occasions,  be- 
ginning with  hearings  in  June  1084.  In  this 
regard,  maiiheis  of  the  Committee  ex- 
pteaaed  their  hope  that  the  Administration 
would  uae  existing  authority  to  begin  ad- 
itrfBilug  the  probleras  without  waiting  for 
the  final  enactment  of  this  Act. 

SeetiOB  10a(bX»  authorises  the  President 
to  ralK  tariffs  or  otherwise  terminate  trade 
agreements,  use  authority  under  Section 
a01(bX2)  or  (c)  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974  re- 
lating to  restrictions  on  FCC  registration  or 
approval,  prohibit  the  federal  government 
from  purehaatng  telecommunications  prod- 
ueta  of  a  specified  country,  increase  domes- 
tie  preferenoea  or  suspend  waiver  of  domes- 
He  preferences  related  to  Federal  govern- 
ment tffWiommunirations  purchases,  deny 
Federal  funds  w  credits  for  purchases  of 
tdeconununicationa  products,  suspend  GSP 
benefits  and  take  any  other  action  pursuant 
to  section  301  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974 
agains^i  products  and  services  other  than 
tetoeommunlcatlons  products  and  services. 

With  respect  to  the  authority  to  termi- 
nate or  suspend  trade  agreements  for  the 
purpose  of  increastaig  tsriffs,  the  President 
is  authorised  under  section  (4XA)  and  (B)  to 
"unbind"  or  suspend  exlsUng  GATT  obliga- 
ttans  at  the  Column  1  TSUS  rate  prior  to 
the  18  month  deadline  without  actually  rais- 
ing the  tariff  untfl  later.  In  products  where 
imports  may  be  increasing  rapidly  due  to  de- 
regulatlan.  this  would  ouOiIe  the  President 
to  moderate  the  smount  of  compensation 
due  to  principal  auivUers  of  the  product 
should  the  tariff  later  be  raised. 
^The  President  is  authorized  to  choose 
fnaa  among  a  broad  range  of  offsetting 
measures  under  this  section  to  better  enable 
him  to  tailor  his  action  to  the  telecommunl- 
cattona  trade  situation  characterladng  each 
eountry.  The  President  can  use  the  flexlbU- 
Ity  provided  by  the  options  to  impose  those 
reatrlctiona  that  are  likely  to  have  the  most 
profound  effect  on  the  specific  country  In- 
volved, to  moderate  costs  of  ctxnpensation. 
and  to  avoid  or  lessen  the  negaUve  Impact 
on  domestic  users  of  imports  from  that 
eoontry.  The  availability  of  a  range  of  op- 
howew,  does  not  dispense  the  re- 
that  his  actions  be  of  sufficient 
I  to  fuDy  achieve  the  objecUves  in 
102(aM2XA). 


The  Committee  recognises  that  the  Presl- 
dent  will  be  faced  with  difficult  choices  in 
offering  compensation  to  foreign  countries 
pursuant  to  the  mandate  of  this  bill.  Ameri- 
can industries  cannot  be  expected  to  wel- 
oocne  Increased  foreign  competition  in  the 
Interest  of  equalizing  market  access  in  tele- 
communications. But  the  Committee  be- 
lieves that  the  Importance  and  iwtentlal  of 
the  UJS.  telecommunications  Industry  Justi- 
fiOB  the  trade-offs  made  necessary  by  this 
legislation. 

In  order  to  ensure  the  sanctity  of  con- 
tracts, actions  taken  by  the  President  under 
the  authority  of  102(b)  wiU  not  affect  bind- 
ing obligations  under  any  written  contract 
entered  into  before  April  17, 1985  to  which  a 
United  States  national  is  a  party. 

D.  ACTIONS  BT  THK  UHl'l'm  STARS  TRASS 
RZFRKSKNTATIVl 

Section  103(a)  relates  to  action  required 
when  a  country  is  not  in  compliance  with  a 
trade  agreement  related  to  telecommunica- 
tions which  is  In  existence  upon  enactment 
of  this  act.  It  directs  the  United  SUtes 
Tiade  Representative  to  take  action,  within 
15  days  of  the  conclusion  of  its  four  month 
investigation,  to  retaliate  against  acts,  poll- 
clea,  or  practices  identified  pursuant  to  sec- 
tioo  101(aK2)  in  order  to  fully  offset  them 
and  to  restore  the  balance  of  concessions 
with  that  country.  Similar  retaliatory  ac- 
tions are  required  of  the  United  States 
Trade  Representative  under  section  103(b) 
at  the  end  of  the  review  completed  on  each 
anniversary  of  the  section  101(d)  investiga- 
tion if  that  review  reveals  that  a  foreign 
coantry  is  not  complying  with  the  agree- 
ment negotiated  by  the  President  pursuant 
to  the  authority  of  the  bill  or  has  adopted 
an  act,  policy  or  practice  described  in  sec- 
tion 101(a)(2).  The  specific  negotiating  ob- 
jeotive  cited  In  102(aK2KBXvill)— related  to 
negotiating  objective  cited  in 

103(aK2)(BMvlli)— related  to  dispute  settle- 
ment and  the  monitoring  of  trade  agree- 
ments—could be  used  to  establish  the  proce- 
dures and  terms  for  such  action. 

Actions  authorized  to  be  taken  by  the 
United  SUtes  Trade  Representative  under 
seotion  103(c)  include  the  termination,  with- 
drawal or  suspension  of  a  trade  agreement, 
or  portion  thereof,  the  use  of  authority 
under  Section  301(bK2)  or  (c)  of  the  Trade 
Act  relating  to  restrictions  on  FCC  registra- 
tion and  approval  authority  and  the  use  of 
seotion  301  of  the  1974  Act  authority 
against  products  or  services  other  than  tele- 
communications equipment.  However,  ac- 
tions may  be  taken  against  products  or  serv- 
ices which  are  not  related  to  telecommuni- 
cations only  if  all  feasible  action  have  t>een 
taken  against  telecommunications  products 
or  services  from  that  country. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  section  103  represents 
the  mechanism  for  systematic  enforcement 
of  United  States  rights  under  trade  agree- 
ments related  to  telecommunications.  The 
Coinmittee  on  Finance  believes  that  the  ag- 
gressive enforcement  of  such  trade  agree- 
ments is  atMolutely  necessary  If  the  negotia- 
tion of  further  trade  agreements  is  to  have 
any  real  benefit  for  the  United  States.  In 
thk  regard,  several  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee expressed  concern  about  the  margin- 
al benefits  to  date  to  United  States  firms  of 
telecommunications  trade  agreements  nego- 
tiated with  Japan  related  to  NTT  procure- 
ment and  sales  in  the  Japanese  interconnect 
market.  Since  the  purpose  of  negotiating 
market  liberalizing  trade  agreements  is  to 
enhance  trade,  the  reviews  required  by 
lOS(b)  are  to  be  conducted  taking  into  ac- 


count the  results-oriented  measures  in 
101(b). 

Since  the  purpose  of  this  legislation  is  to 
use  the  United  States  market  as  leverage  to 
open  foreign  markets— not  close  or  "reregu- 
late"  the  United  States  market— the  Com- 
mittee expects  that  any  action  by  the  Presi- 
dent under  102(b)  or  by  the  United  States 
Trade  Representative  under  section  103(a) 
or  (b)  will  be  designed  to  maximize  the  eco- 
nomic Impact  on  foreign  suppliers  while 
minimi»<ng  the  economic  impact  on  domes- 
tic United  States  interests.  In  this  regard, 
nothing  in  these  subsections  is  meant  to 
imply  that  action  should  be  directed  at 
United  States  subsidiaries  of  foreign  firms. 
This  win  require  close  consultation  with  do- 
mestic United  States  Interests  on  both  tar- 
gets aqd  instnmients  for  action  by  the 
Presideat  or  the  United  States  Trade  Repre- 
sentative. 

The  aimual  review  and  determination  by 
the  United  States  Trade  Representative  re- 
quired by  section  103(b)  is  to  be  submitted 
to  the  relevant  Congressional  committees. 
These  submissions  would  be  expected  to  in- 
clude aaessments  of  action  taken  or  antici- 
pated (both  by  the  President  under  102(b) 
and  by  the  United  SUtes  Trade  RepresenU- 
tive  under  section  103(a)  and  (b)),  as  well  as 
a  review  of  countries  initially  excluded  from 
investigation  pursuant  to  section  101(c). 

Section  103(d)  grandfathers  binding  obU- 
gatlons  under  written  contracts  entered  into 
before  April  17,  1985  to  which  any  national 
of  the  Ihilted  SUtes  has  been  a  party. 

E.  CONSULTATIORS 

Section  104  requires  the  President  and  the 
United  SUtes  Trade  RepresenUtive  to  con- 
sult with  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission  and 
the  Trade  Policy  Committee  as  well  as  the 
private  sector  advisory  committees  esUb- 
lished  under  section  135  of  the  Trade  Act  of 
1974  and  other  interested  parties  in  the 
course  of  investigations,  in  the  development 
of  negotiating  objectives,  and  proposed 
action.  Furthermore,  the  President  is  re- 
quired tn  consult  on  a  regular  basis  with  ap- 
propriate Congressional  committees  on  all 
aspects  pf  the  negotiations. 

r.  NECOTIATINC  AtrTHORITY 

Section  201  authorize  the  President  to 
enter  liito  trade  agreements  to  achieve  the 
bill's  objjectives  during  a  three  year  period 
following  the  date  of  enactment.  Agree- 
ments entered  into  are  to  be  treated,  pursu- 
ant to  section  201(b),  as  trade  agreemenU 
subject  to  fast-track  procedures  of  sections 
102  and  151  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974.  The 
Presldeat  is  given  the  option  of  maldng  l>en- 
efits  of  trade  agreements  negotiated  under 
this  authority  to  all  countries,  or  just  the 
ones  which  are  parties  to  the  agreement. 

The  Committee  notes  that  while  the 
President  is  required  to  act  to  achieve  his 
negotiating  objectives  18  months  after  en- 
actment, it  would  still  be  possible  to  negoti- 
ate telecommunications  trade  agreemente 
after  that  deadline.  The  action-forcing  man- 
date of  18  months  is  designed  to  enhance 
the  leverage  of  United  SUtes  negotiators 
and  to  improve  the  prospects  for  rapid  nego- 
tiation Of  market  openliig  agreements. 

G.  COMPENSATION  AOTROHITY 

Pursuant  to  section  202.  the  President  is 
given  apthority  to  compensate  a  foreign 
country  with  respect  to  which  the  President 
has  acted  to  restore  the  balance  of  competi- 
tive oifmrttmlties  under  section  102(b). 
Similar  compensation  authority  given  to  the 
United  SUtes  Trade  RepresenUtive  in  the 


event  retaliation  taken  pursuant  to  section 
103(a)  is  subsequently  found  to  t>e  inconsist- 
ent to  United  SUtes  international  obliga- 
tions or  in  cases  where  action  taken  against 
one  country  (e.g.,  a  tariff  Increase  against  a 
product  for  which  the  country  is  the  princi- 
pal supplier)  also  affects  a  country  against 
which  the  United  States  Trade  RepresenU- 
tive is  not  acting  (e.g.,  a  residual  supplier  of 
the  same  product).  Agreements  which  re- 
flect the  compensation  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 202(a)  are  to  be  submitted  to  Congress 
pursuant  to  the  fast-track  procedures  of  sec- 
tions 102  and  151  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974. 
The  Committee  anticipates  that  any  com- 
pensation owed  in  response  to  Presidential 
action  under  section  102— particularly  if  he 
conducte  his  negotiations  under  Article 
XXVIII  of  the  GATT— should  be  minimal 
to  the  extent  that  appropriate  credit  is  ob- 
tained for  unilateral  reductions  in  United 
SUtes  telecommunications  trade  tiarriers 
through  deregulation  and  divestiture. 

R.  mSCEIXANKODS  PROVISION 

Among  the  miscellaneous  provisions  of 
the  bill  is  section  301  requiring  the  collec- 
tion and  dissemination  of  information  relat- 
ed to  compliance  of  imported  products  with 
FCX:  regulations.  Section  302  requires  the 
Secretarty  of  Commerce  to  report  to  Con- 
gress within  six  months  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment, and  every  two  years  thereafter  on 
the  impact  of  United  SUtes'  domestic  poli- 
cies and  practices  on  the  growth  and  inter- 
national competitiveness  of  United  SUtes 
telecommunications  industry.  Finally,  sec- 
tion 304  provides  that  nothing  in  the  act  is 
to  be  construed  to  require  action  by  the 
President  or  Congress  that  is  Inconsistent 
with  the  international  obligations  of  the 
United  SUtes.  While  the  bill  does  not  re- 
quire Presidential  or  Congressional  action 
to  be  consistent  with  United  SUtes  interna- 
tional obligations,  that  is  the  intent  of  the 
sponsors  of  the  bill, 
rv.  VOTE  or  the  committee  in  reporting  the 

BILL 

In  compliance  with  section  133  of  the  Leg- 
islative Reorganization  Act  of  1946  the 
Committee  sUtes  that  the  bill  was  ordered 
favorably  reported  by  unanimous  vote. 

v.  BUDGETARY  IMPACT  OP  THE  BILL 

In  compliance  with  section  252(a)  of  the 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1970,  sec- 
tions 308  and  403  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Act  of  1974,  and  paragraph  11(a)  of 
Rule  XXIV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate,  the  following  sUtement  is  made  rel- 
ative to  the  cost  and  budgetary  impact  of 
the  bill: 

U.S.  Congress, 
Congressional  Budget  Opfick, 
Wa*hington,  DC,  November  22,  1985. 
Hon.  Bos  Packwood, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Finance,  U.S. 
Senate,  Dirkten  Senate  Office  BuiUing, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  The  Congressional 
Budget  Office  has  reviewed  S.  942,  the  Tele- 
communications Trade  Act  of  1985,  as  or- 
dered reported  by  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Finance,  September  17, 1985. 

The  bill  would  require  the  United  SUtes 
Trade  RepresenUtive  (USTR)  to  Investigate 
and  report  to  the  Congress  on  foreign  bar- 
riers to  competitive  opportunities  for  U.S. 
firms  in  telecommunications  markeU  Once 
the  report  is  completed,  four  months  after 
enactment  of  the  bill,  the  President  would 
have  twenty  months  to  negotiate  trade 
agreemenU  on  telecommunications  producU 
and  services.  If  no  agreemenU  are  obtained, 
the  President  would  be  authorized  to  take  a 


series  of  retaliatory  trade  actions.  The 
USTR  would  also  be  authorized  to  take  ac- 
tions to  restore  the  balance  of  concessions 
between  the  United  SUtes  and  a  foreign 
country.  To  the  extent  that  the  President  or 
USTR '8  response  would  affect  dutiable  im- 
ports of  telecommunications  products,  it 
could  cause  an  increase  or  decrease  in  cus- 
tomers duties  collections.  Because  it  is  un- 
certain what  measures  would  be  taken,  CBO 
is  unable  at  this  time  to  estimate  the  reve- 
nue effect  of  this  bill. 

The  bill  also  would  require  the  USTR.  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  to  submit  periodic  reports 
to  the  Congress.  To  collect  the  information 
for  one  of  these  reports,  the  Customs  Serv- 
ice would  have  to  inspect  telecommunica- 
tions products  for  certain  documenUtion. 
Products  without  such  documenUtion 
would  be  denied  entry.  Based  on  informa- 
tion from  the  C^ustoms  Service  and  the  Fed- 
eral Corununications  Commission,  we  esti- 
mate that  it  would  cost  about  $5  million  a 
year  to  inspect  the  products  and  collect  and 
prepare  the  information  for  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury's  report  to  the  Congress. 
We  do  not  expect  the  other  activities  re- 
quired by  the  bill  to  result  in  significant  ad- 
ditional costs  to  the  federal  government. 

Enactment  of  this  bill  would  not  affect 
the  budgets  of  sUte  or  local  governments. 

If  you  wish  further  details  on  this  esti- 
mate, we  will  be  pleased  to  provide  them. 

With  best  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

RintoLPH  G.  PmNER. 

VI.  REGULATORY  IMPACT  OP  BILL 

In  compliance  with  paragraph  11(b)  of 
Rule  XXIV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate,  the  Committee  sUtes  that  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Committee  bill  should  create 
no  new  regulatory  burdens  on  the  individ- 
uals or  businesses,  will  not  Impact  on  the 
personal  privacy  of  individuals,  and  will 
result  in  no  new  paperwork  requirements. 
The  indeterminate  nature  of  the  measures 
authorized  to  be  taken  by  the  President  in 
the  event  negotiations  are  unsuccessful 
make  it  impossible  to  assess  what  if  any  ad- 
ditional regulatory  burdens  may  by  imposed 
under  the  bill. 

VII.  CHANCES  IN  EXISTING  LAW 

In  compliance  with  paragraph  12,  of  rule 
XXVI  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate, 
the  changes  in  existing  law  made  by  the  bill 
as  reported  are  shown  below  (existing  law 
proposed  to  be  omitted  is  enclosed  in  black 
brackeU.  new  matter  is  printed  in  italic,  ex- 
isting law  in  which  no  change  is  proposed  is 
shown  in  roman): 

TRADE  ACT  OP  1074.  AS  AMENDED 


TITLE  III— RELIEF  FROM  UNFAIR 
TRADE  PRACTICES 
(Chapter  1— Enporcement  op  United  States 
Rights  Under  Trade  Agrkemxnts  and  Re- 
sponse to  Certain  FV>reign  Trade  Prac- 
tices 

•  •  •  «  • 

(e)  Depinitions;  Special  Rule  por  Vessel, 
Construction  Subsidies.— For  purposes  of 
this  section— 

(1)  Commerce.- The  term  "commerce"  in- 
cludes, but  is  not  limited  to— 

(A)  services  (including  transfers  of  infor- 
mation) associated  with  International  trade, 
whether  or  not  such  services  are  related  to 
specific  goods,  and 

(B)  foreign  direct  investment  by  United 
SUtes  persons  with  implications  for  trade  in 
goods  or  services. 


(2)  Vessel  construction  sussnms.— An 
act,  policy,  or  practice  of  a  foreign  country 
of  instrumentality  that  burdens  or  restricts 
United  SUtes  commerce  may  include  the 
provision,  directly  or  indirectly,  by  that  for- 
eign  country  or  instrumentality  of  subsidies 
for  the  construction  of  vessels  used  in  the 
commercial  transporUtion  by  water  of 
goods  between  foreign  countries  and  the 
United  SUtes. 

(3)  Unreasonable.- The  term  "tmreason- 
able"  means  any  act,  policy,  or  practice 
which,  while  not  necessarily  in  violation  of 
or  Inconsistent  with  the  international  legal 
rights  of  the  United  States,  is  otherwise 
deemed  to  be  unfair  and  inequiUble.  The 
term  includes,  but  is  not  limited  to,  any  act, 
policy,  or  practice  which  denies  fair  and  eq- 
uiUble— 

(A)  market  opporttmities: 

(B)  opportunities  for  the  establishment  of 
an  enterprise:  or 

(C)  provision  of  adequate  and  effective 
protection  of  intellectual  property  rlghU 

(4)  Unjustipiable.— 

(A)  In  general.— The  term  "imjustlfiable" 
means  any  act.  policy,  or  practice  which  is 
in  violation  of.  or  Inconsistent  with,  the 
international  legal  rights  of  the  United 
SUtes. 

(B)  Certain  actions  included.- The  term 
"unjustifiable"  includes,  but  is  not  limited 
to,  any  act,  policy,  or  practice  described  in 
subparagraph  (A)  which  denies  national  or 
most-favored-natlon  treatment,  the  right  of 
esUblishment.  or  protection  of  intellectual 
property  rights. 

(5)  Depinition  op  discriminatory.- The 
term  "discriminatory"  includes,  where  ap- 
propriate, any  act,  policy,  or  practice  which 
denies  national  or  most-favored-nation 
treatment  to  United  SUtes  goods,  services, 
or  investment. 

(6)  Service  sector  access  autroriza- 
tion.— The  term  "service  sector  access  au- 
thorization" means  any  license,  permit, 
order,  or  other  authorization.  Issued  under 
the  authority  of  Federal  law,  that  permlU  a 
foreign  supplier  of  services,  or  a  foreign  sup- 
plier of  goods  related  to  a  service,  access  to 
the  United  SUtes  market  in  a  service  sector 
concerned. 

•  Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, today  I  join  my  distingtiished 
colleague  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Dah- 
forth]  and  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Finance  Commit- 
tee, Senator  Bentseh,  in  introducing 
the  Telecommunications  Trade  Act  of 
1987.  This  legislation  is  intended  to  en- 
hance world  trading  opportunities  for 
the  U.S.  telecommimications  Industry 
by  providing  a  framework  for  negotia- 
tion with  foreign  nations  to  open  their 
markets.  And  it  requires  the  \JJR. 
Trade  Representative  to  aggressively 
enforce  telecommunications  trade 
agreements. 

Mr.  President,  the  dismantling  of 
the  Bell  System  in  1983  has  allowed 
many  Etiropean.  Japanese,  and  other 
Pacific  Rim  manufacturers  of  telecom- 
mimications equipment  to  enter  our 
market  and  compete  with  AT&T  and 
the  other  principal  domestic  equip- 
ment manufacturer.  Northern  Tele- 
com. 

Just  recently,  the  Department  of 
Justice  recommended  that  the  Bell 
Operating  Cos.  be  allowed  to  manuf  ac- 
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ture  and  market  teleeommunications 
equipment.  If  the  Court  approves  this 
wiwninmdatkHi.  many  foreign  equip- 
ment manufacturers  have  already  In- 
dleated  a  strong  interest  in  altering 
into  Joint  manufacturing  ventures 
with  the  BeU  Operating  Cos. 

I  do  not.  in  principle,  object  to  great- 
er competition  in  the  domestic  tele- 
oommunioatlaiis  industry.  However,  if 
this  Nation  is  to  allow  foreign  suppli- 
ers of  teleeommunications  equipment 
free  and  open  aooeas  to  our  mai^et.  I 
bdieve  it  is  incumbent  on  foreign  gov- 
ernments to  allow  our  telecommunica- 
tions industry  reciprocal  access  to 
their  markets. 

A  review  of  reeent  events  in  Japan 
and  Europe  suggest  that  when  it 
comes  to  teleeommunications  equip- 
ment. Uke  so  many  other  products. 
f ondgn  govenunents  are  unwilling  to 
allow  American  companies  the  same 
aooeas  to  their  home  markets  as  we  so 
willingly  grant  to  them. 

For  example,  the  Motorola  Corp. 
has  bem  selling  some  cellular  tele- 
phones to  Japan's  Nippon  Telegraph 
A  Telephone  Co.  [NTT].  When  the 
Japanese  Government  decided  to  end 
NTFs  monopoly.  Motorola  agreed  to 
provide  a  new  competitor.  Daini 
Denden.  Inc.  with  cellular  phones  and 
transmlwlon  equipment. 

However,  in  early  February,  when  it 
came  time  to  determine  how  much  of 
the  Japanese  market  the  Daini 
Denden-Motorola  Joint  venture  could 
compete  for.  the  JiM;>anese  Ministry  of 
Posts  and  Telecommunications  decid- 
ed that  the  venture  could  only  com- 
pete with  NTT  in  cities  that  represent 
(Mily  30  percent  of  the  cellular  tele- 
phone market.  Who  got  the  remaining 
70  percent  which  includes  Tokyo?  An 
all-Ji4;Mnese  consortium  headed  by  the 
Toyota  Motor  Corp. 

In  Europe  things  are  even  worse.  In 
1985.  n«nce's  state  owned  Cie.  Gener- 
ale  d'Eleetridte  [COE]  and  a  Joint 
venture  of  ATA^T  and  N.V.  Phillips  of 
the  Netherlands  entered  into  a  memo- 
randum of  understanding  which  pro- 
vided that  ATAT-Philllps  would 
obtain  improved  access  to  the  French 
teleconummicatlons  market  through 
acquisition  of  the  digital  switch 
market  currently  held  by  the  state- 
owned  Cie.  Generale  des  Construc- 
tlons  Telephmiques  [COCT]. 

This  accord,  however,  may  become 
meaningless  because  the  West  German 
Government  has  recently  indicated 
that  it  wants  Siemens  A.G.— not 
ATttT-Phillips— to  get  the  share  of 
the  nench  digital  switch  market  cur- 
rently held  by  CGCT.  It  appears  that 
the  German  Government  has  threat- 
ened to  undercut  the  pending  COE  ac- 
quiiltian  of  riTs  telecommunications 
operations  in  Europe  by  withdrawing 
Ocnnan  Government  business  from 
TXTs  German  subsidiary  if  Siemens 
does  not  get  the  share  of  the  market 
bddlvCaCT. 


Mr.  President,  we  in  the  Senate 
often  swear  our  allegiance  to  free 
trade  and  forswear  any  efforts  that 
might  be  labeled  "protectionist." 
When  it  comes  to  telecommunications, 
however,  we  ought  to  face  the  hard 
fact  that  it  makes  absolutely  no  sense 
for  America  to  be  a  free  and  open 
market  when  the  rest  of  the  world 
closes  its  markets  to  American  com- 
petitors or  throws  us  a  few  scraps  of 
the  market  the  way  the  Japanese  do. 

This  legislation  serves  notice  on  our 
trading  partners  that  trade  in  telecom- 
munications equipment  is  a  two-way 
street.  Either  foreign  countries  will  ne- 
gotiate with  us  to  open  their  domestic 
telecommunications  markets,  or  we 
win  restrict  their  access  to  our  mar- 
kets. And  for  those  countries  that 
tiave  agreed  to  allow  our  telecommimi- 
cations  products  to  compete  in  their 
home  markets,  either  they  live  up  to 
those  agreements  or  find  that  the  U.S. 
market  is  closed  to  them.« 


By  Mr.  MELCHER  (for  himself, 
Mr.      Johnston,      and      Mr. 

WiRTH): 

S.  597.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  morato- 
rium on  the  issuance  of  oil  shale  pat- 
ents and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
C(»iunittee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

OIL  SHALX  PATENTS 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Today  I  am  intro- 
ducing legislation  to  impose  a  morato- 
rium on  the  patenting  of  all  outstand- 
ing oil  shale  mining  claims  on  Federal 
lands.  These  claims  cover  270,000  acres 
in  Colorado,  Utah,  and  Wyoming. 

The  need  for  this  legislation  arises 
following  more  than  50  years  of  litiga- 
tion over  oil  shale  mining  claims  and 
the  highly  controversial  settlement 
last  year  by  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior of  litigation  involving  some  of 
the  oil  shale  claims  in  Colorado.  Under 
the  settlement,  the  United  States 
agreed  to  issue  patents  for  $2.50  per 
acre— the  U.S.  taxpayer  received  a 
mere  $205,000  for  82,000  acres  of  land. 
The  beneficiaries  of  this  agreement  in- 
cluded Exxon  Corp.,  TOSCO  Corp., 
Union  Oil  Co.  of  California,  Amerada- 
Hess  Corp.,  and  other  oil  and  energy 
companies,  as  well  as  individuals. 

Frankly,  this  is  the  shabbiest  deal  I 
have  seen  during  my  career  as  a  U.S. 
Senator. 

Under  the  mining  law  of  1872,  claim- 
ants on  Federal  lands  can  apply  for 
and  receive  a  patent  granting  full  fee 
simple  title  to  those  lands  for  $2.50  per 
acre,  providing  certain  requirements 
are  met. 

The  requirements  are  meant  to 
produce  resources  from  the  public 
lands  that  will  benefit  the  Nation. 
This  has  been  part  of  our  policy  for 
multiple  use  of  public  lands  for  well 
over  a  century.  This  particular  law, 
adopted  in  1872,  was  amended  in  the 
19tO's  to  remove  oil  shale  lands  from 
those  lands  that  could  be  developed 


imder  the  mining  laws  and  Include 
them  in  oil  and  gas  production. 

However,  the  rest  of  the  law  re- 
mained intact  and  the  requirements 
that  are  in  the  1872  act  apply  to  these 
lands  covered  in  this  bill.  The  oil  shale 
lands  where  development  claims  had 
been  st|u-ted  after  1872  but  before  the 
change  in  law  in  the  1920's  are  the 
lands  affected  by  this  bill.  In  other 
words,  although  oil  shale  development 
since  that  change  in  the  law  is  treated 
more  rigidly  now,  those  previous  oil 
shale  claims  have  not  been  adequately 
verified  as  meeting  the  requirements 
of  the  1872  act.  That  being  the  case, 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  has  er- 
roneously been  allowing  patent  and 
sale  of  I^sderal  land  at  a  price  of  $2.50 
per  acrt. 

It  mtist  be  stopped. 

The  requirements  of  the  1872  act  in- 
clude the  discovery  of  a  valuable  min- 
eral deposit,  performance  of  100  dol- 
lars' worth  of  annual  assessment  work 
and.  prior  to  receiving  a  patent,  the 
expenditure  of  500  dollars'  worth  of 
labor  or  improvements  per  claim. 
There  is  a  question  to  be  asked:  What 
proof  has  been  presented  that  $100 
per  year  of  assessment  work  was  done 
each  and  every  year  on  each  of  the 
thousands  of  claims?  And  on  what 
basis  has  it  been  demonstrated  that 
there  will  be  production  of  oil  from 
the  shale  or  is  it  even  intended  to 
produce  oil  commerically  from  these 
lands?  Present  technology  Is  not  com- 
petitive and  oil  has  only  been  pro- 
duced from  shale  at  very  high  prices. 

I  do  not  believe  the  contested  oil 
shale  claims  met  these  requirements. 
It  is  a  travesty  that  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment turned  these  lands  over  for  $2.50 
per  acre,  and  I  want  to  prevent  the 
same  situation  from  occurring  on  the 
remaining  270,000  acres. 

Unfortunately,  court  cases  involving 
these  oil  shale  claims  have  under- 
mined the  intent  of  the  mining  law  in 
interpreting  these  requirements  to 
such  an  extent  that  it  is  necessary  to 
take  legislative  action  to  prevent  the 
giveaway  of  the  remaining  oil  shale 
lands.  liiast  year  Congress  passed  legis- 
lation, which  I  sponsored,  attempting 
to  delay  the  Department's  settlement 
of  the  525  claims  and  banning  the  issu- 
ance for  180  days  of  any  other  oil 
shale  patents. 

Today  I  am  introducing  legislation 
that  places  a  moratorium  on  the  pat- 
enting of  additional  oil  shale  claims 
until  Congress  has  an  opportunity  to 
thoroughly  study  this  issue  auid  deter- 
mines \rhat  further  action  is  necessary 
to  maintain  the  integrity  of  our  miner- 
al development  programs. 

I  am  introducing  the  bill  on  behalf 
of  myself  and  Senators  Johnston  and 

WiRTH. 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  in 
strong  kupport  of  the  legislation  being 
introduced  today  by  the  distingriished 


gentleman  from  Montana,  Senator 
Melchsr,  to  impose  a  moratorimn  on 
the  patenting  of  oil  shale  mining 
claims  on  Federal  lands.  It  is  time  to 
take  down  the  "for  sale"  signs  that  are 
hanging  over  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  acres  of  public  lands  in  Colorado 
and  other  Western  States.  If  this  bill 
is  enacted  into  law,  the  "for  sale"  signs 
will  come  down. 

This  legislation  is  especially  impor- 
tant for  protecting  the  public  lands  of 
my  home  State  of  Colorado.  Last  year, 
the  E>epartment  of  the  Interior  decid- 
ed to  sell  82,000  acres  of  public  lands 
burdened  with  pre-1920  oil  shale 
claims,  at  the  bargain  basement  price 
of  $2.50  an  acre. 

These  lands  support  the  largest 
mule  deerherd  in  Colorado,  and  every 
year  attract  himters  from  across  the 
State  and  from  many  other  States.  As 
part  of  the  public  domain,  these  lands 
were  open  to  families  who  wanted  to 
fish,  camp,  hike,  or  just  picnic  in  the 
Nation's  great  outdoors.  And  ranchers 
had  Federal  permits  to  graze  sheep 
and  cattle  on  these  lands.  As  every 
westerner  knows,  those  Federal  per- 
mits can  mean  the  difference  between 
life  and  death  for  ranchers. 

Until  last  year's  settlement  agree- 
ment, these  lands  were  open  to  every 
Coloradan,  indeed  every  American. 
Today,  they  no  longer  are  part  of  that 
national  legacy. 

The  Department  decided  to  issue 
patents  for  these  lands  as  part  of  an 
agreement  to  settle  a  longstanding 
legal  dispute  over  mining  claims  on 
this  land.  But  the  Department  never 
consulted  with  the  Governor  of  Colo- 
rado about  a  decision  that  would  sig- 
nificantly affect  the  people  and  re- 
sources of  my  State.  And  only  after 
the  agreement  was  completed  did  the 
Department  formally  consult  with 
either  the  members  of  the  congres- 
sional delegation  or  the  committees  of 
jvu-isdiction. 

The  legislation  that  Senator  Mel- 
CHER  is  introducing  today,  and  which  I 
am  proud  to  cosponsor,  will  prevent 
the  issuance  of  oil  shale  patents  for 
any  more  public  lands  until  Congress 
has  had  a  chance  to  fully  consider  this 
issue.  It  will  give  the  Members  of  this 
body  a  chance  to  fully  evaluate  wheth- 
er it  is  good  public  policy  to  sell  lands 
that  someday  may  be  valuable  for  oil 
shale,  and  which  are  valuable  today 
for  recreation  and  wildlife  habitat,  for 
the  fire-sale  price  of  $2.50  an  acre.  And 
this  bill  will  give  the  Congress  an  op- 
portunity to  consider  whether  reform 
is  necessary  to  prevent  these  land  sales 
in  the  future. 

This  is  not  a  problem  that  is  going  to 
fade  away.  According  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  there  are  an- 
other 627  oil  shale  claims,  covering 
99,730  acres  in  my  State  of  Colorado 
alone.  Of  that  total,  patent  applica- 
tions already  have  been  filed  for 
claims  covering  11.410  acres.  In  Utah 


and  Wyoming,  another  170.332  acres 
of  public  lands  are  blanketed  with 
these  oU  shale  claims. 

Mr.  President,  these  public  lands  are 
Important  to  Colorado's  second  largest 
industry— recreation  and  tourism. 
They  are  important  for  wildlife  habi- 
tat. Ranchers  depend  on  these  lands, 
and  continued  access  to  these  lands, 
for  their  livelihood.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment should  not  be  in  the  business 
of  selling  the  public  lands  for  $2.50  an 
acre.  This  legislation  will  prevent  that 
from  happening,  and  I  urge  our  col- 
leagues to  join  with  us  in  supporting 
the  bill. 


By  Mr.  MITCHELL  (for  himself, 
Mr.   Chatee,   Mr.   Pryor,   Mr. 

DURENBERGER,  Mr.  BaUCUS,  Mt. 

Bradley,  Mr.  Heinz,  Ms.  Mi- 
KULSKi,  Mr.  RiEGLE.     and  Mr. 
Moynihan): 
S.  598.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XIX  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  protect  the 
welfare  of  spouses  of  institutionalized 
individuals  under  the  Medicaid  Pro- 
gram; to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  MITCHELL: 
S.  599.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XIX  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  allow  States 
to  include  as  medical  assistance  care 
and  services  provided  to  aged  and  dis- 
abled individuals  in  congregate  hous- 
ing facilities;  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

LONG-TERM  CARE  LEGISLATION 

•  Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  introducing  two  bills  which 
address  specific  issues  of  concern  in 
the  delivery  of  long-term-care  services 
to  the  elderly. 

The  first  of  these  bills,  the  Medicaid 
Community  Spouse  Protection  Act  of 
1987,  addresses  the  issue  of  spousal  im- 
poverishment under  existing  Medicaid 
law. 

The  Medicaid  Community  Spouse 
Protection  Act  of  1987,  is  an  attempt 
to  address  what  is  now  an  inequitable 
situation  when  one  spouse  remains  at 
home  in  the  community  and  the  other 
spouse  requires  institutionalization. 

This  inequity  has  caused  women  all 
over  the  country  to  be  forced  into  pov- 
erty. 

When  Douglas  Lewis,  a  retired  sea 
captain,  went  into  a  nursing  home  in 
1984.  the  State  of  Maine  claimed 
nearly  sJl  of  his  pension  and  Social  Se- 
curity income  for  his  care,  leaving  his 
wife,  Florence,  unable  to  pay  for  her 
own  needs  and  the  upkeep  on  the  cou- 
ple's modest  Wiscasset  home. 

If  the  situation  had  been  reversed, 
and  Florence  Lewis  had  gone  into  the 
same  nursing  home  while  her  husband 
remained  at  home,  Mr.  Lewis  would 
have  been  able  to  keep  nearly  all  of 
his  $1,500  monthly  income,  living  in 
relative  comfort  while  Medicaid  paid 
for  his  wife's  care. 

Ownership  of  Income  under  current 
Medicaid  statutes  and  regulations  is 
not  clearly  defined.  So  long  as  the  hus- 


band and  wife  reside  together,  their 
income  and  assets  are  coimted  togeth- 
er and  deemed  available  to  each  other 
for  the  piu^xises  of  determining  eligi- 
bility for  Medicaid  benefits.  It  is  only 
when  one  spouse  enters  a  nursing 
home,  that  the  question  of  income  dis- 
tribution comes  into  play. 

In  cases  of  one  spouse  being  institu- 
tionalized, once  the  Medicaid-eligible 
spouse  begins  his  second  full  month  at 
a  nursing  home.  Federal  regulations, 
combined  with  administrative  regula- 
tions, perceive  such  person  as  no 
longer  part  of  a  couple  but  as  a  sepa- 
rate individual,  and  deeming  of  income 
among  the  couple  ceases. 

At  this  point,  it  becomes  necessary 
to  detemdne  what  income  and  re- 
sources are  the  nursing  home  resi- 
dent's and  what  belongs  to  the  spouse 
at  home. 

Under  current  law,  Medicaid  eligibil- 
ity for  individuals  who  are  65  and  over, 
and  for  disabled  individuals,  is  general- 
ly determined  in  the  same  manner  as 
eligibility  for  Federal  supplemental  se- 
curity income  (SSI)  cash  benefits. 

Under  current  law,  HCFA  regula- 
tions generally  allow  the  noninstitu- 
tionalized  spouse  a  maximum  monthly 
allowance  of  the  SSI  standard  for  an 
individual,  currently  $340  per  month. 
This  amount  is  clearly  inadequate  for 
most  persons  to  support  themselves. 

Those  most  commonly  affected  by 
this  Medicaid  law  are  elderly  women 
who  have  been  homemakers  most  or 
all  of  their  lives,  and  have  little  or  no 
income  in  their  own  name.  A  March  6, 
1986.  New  York  Times  article,  titled 
"Nursing  Costs  Force  Elderly  To  Sue 
Spouses,"  described  a  number  of  well- 
publicized  cases  of  several  women  who 
have  become  pauperized  imder  the 
current  Medicaid  regiilations. 

Each  State  has  approached  this 
problem  from  its  own  legal  perspec- 
tive. In  California,  the  law  requires 
the  use  of  California  community  prop- 
erty principles  in  determining  the 
amount  of  income  available  to  meet 
the  needs  of  an  institutionalized  Med- 
icaid recipient  who  has  a  noninstitu- 
tionalized  spouse.  Medicaid  recipients 
brought  suit  in  State  court  to  enforce 
that  law  over  the  objections  of  State 
officials  that  the  law  was  not  approved 
by  the  Federal  Health  Care  Financing 
Administration. 

In  the  Lewis  case  in  Maine.  Justice 
Bruce  Chandler  of  the  Kennebec 
County  Superior  Court  ruled  that  the 
State's  regulations  are  "arbitrary,  ca- 
pricious and  unreasonable"  because  of 
"great  disparities  in  the  manner  in 
which  the  entitlement  program  allo- 
cates income  between  spouses." 

Justice  Chandler  went  on  to  say  that 
the  regulations  reflect: 

An  antiquated  view  of  family  Income:  A 
spouse  who  does  not  have  an  Income  be- 
comes an  object  of  charity,  relegated  to  sub- 
sist below  the  poverty  level.  Instead  of  an 
equal  contributor  to  the  family  receipts. 
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To  popetuate  this  rationale  would  only 
lead  to  the  Impoverishment  of  the  elderly 


[AARP]     and     the    Older    Women's 
Leaeue  [OWL]  to  find  a  workable  so- 


physically  able  to  live  in  a  congregate 
housing  facility. 
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To  perpetuate  thto  rationale  would  only 
lead  to  the  tanpoveriabment  of  the  elderly 
ilek.  vhkfa  la  tbe  very  iriague  that  the 
Social  Security  and  Medicaid  procrams  seek 
loi 


When  the  State  of  ICalne's  Depart- 
ment of  Human  Services  amended  its 
State  Medicaid  plan  to  comply  with 
the  court  ruling,  the  Health  Care  Pi- 
nandng  Administration  ruled  that  the 
State  plan  was  out  of  compliance  with 
Federal  regulations.  This  is  generally 
the  situation  in  other  States  such  as 
California  and  Washington,  where 
State  courts  have  handed  down  deci- 
sions similar  to  the  Maine  ruling. 

Clearly,  a  solution  must  be  found  at 
the  Federal  leveL 

The  intent  of  my  legislation  is  to 
raise  the  miTiimnm  amount  the  Medic- 
aid Program  must  provide  for  the  non- 
insUtutitmallBed  spouse  and  at  the 
same  time,  give  States  as  much  flexi- 
bility as  possible  to  determine  the  divi- 
sion of  community  property  within 
the  laws  of  each  State. 

My  bill  will  raise  the  minimum  al- 
lowance for  the  noninstitutionalized 
spouse  frtMn  the  current  SSI  standard 
for  a  single  poson,  $340  per  month,  to 
the  current  SSI  standard  for  a  couple. 
$510  per  month. 

The  bill  win  also  allow  States  a 
number  of  additional  options  which 
win  result  in  a  higher  income  for  the 
noninstitutionalized  spouse.  These  op- 
tions include  the  division  of  income  of 
the  community  spouse  and  the  institu- 
tlonaliied  individual  in  accordance 
with  community  property  laws,  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  reasonable  allowance 
for  the  maintenance  of  an  individual 
In  a  h(»ne  in  the  State,  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  amoimt  which  recog- 
nises the  economic  contribution  of 
homemakers. 

Statistics  show  that  among  the  el- 
derly, women  as  a  group  are  poorer 
than  men,  often  having  less  pension 
protection  because  of  an  interrupted 
career  due  to  childbearing,  or  no  pen- 
sion Income  of  their  own  because  they 
qDent  their  worliing  lives  as  homemaJi- 
ers.  not  as  wage  earners. 

This  bill  is  not  a  perfect  solution  to 
the  problem  of  the  pauperization  of 
noninstitutional  spouses  under  the 
Medicaid  Program.  It  is,  however,  an 
attempt  to  begin  to  address  this  most 
complex  and  controversial  issue,  and 
to  find  a  viable  solution  to  the  prob- 
lem. 

I  am  confident  that  a  solution  to 
this  problem  can  be  found  which  will 
put  an  end  to  women  divorcing  their 
husbands  in  order  to  sue  for  support 
IWments  or  forcing  women  who  have 
contributed  to  a  marriage  all  of  their 
lives  as  homemakers.  to  a  life  of  pover- 
ty. 

I  look  forward  to  working  with  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  OHioemed  about  the 
lame  of  spousal  impoverishment,  and 
with  organizations  such  as  the  Ameri- 
cah   Association   of   Retired   Persons 


[AARP]  and  the  Older  Women's 
Leaeue  [OWL]  to  find  a  workable  so- 
lution to  the  current  inequity  which 
exists  for  many  elderly  women. 

Itie  second  piece  of  legislation  I 
intend  to  introduce  today  represents  a 
first  step  toward  making  current  reim- 
bursement mechanisms  for  long-term 
care  more  flexible  in  providing  the 
least  restrictive  environment  and  the 
most  cost-effective  services  for  the  el- 
derly. 

One  of  the  most  emotionally  diffi- 
cult choices  that  an  older  person  with 
multiple  disabilities  must  face  is  the 
tradeoff  lietween  appropriate  health 
care  and  the  facilities  and  reimburse- 
ment available  for  such  care. 

In  some  cases,  elderly  persons  are  lit- 
eraDy  forced  into  an  institutionalized 
setting  because  of  lack  of  reimburse- 
ment for  health  care  in  noninstitu- 
tionalized settings. 

CMie  of  our  most  challenging  and  im- 
portant goals  in  the  development  of 
long-term  care  for  the  elderly  is  to 
provide  a  continuum  of  choices  avail- 
able to  the  individual  and  to  preserve 
the  greatest  level  of  independence  pos- 
sible. 

An  important  component  in  the  con- 
tinuimi  of  services  for  the  elderly  is 
the  development  of  congregate  hous- 
ing facilities.  These  settings  offer  the 
individual  the  possibility  of  living  in  a 
setting  that  provides  the  opportunity 
for  socialization,  proper  nutrition,  and 
in  some  cases,  basic  social  services. 

Unfortunately,  there  have  been  only 
limited  attempts  to  integrate  congre- 
gate housing  sites  into  the  full  range 
of  long-term-care  services.  Although 
the  majority  of  individuals  who  reside 
in  congregate  housing  are  relatively 
healthy  seniors,  a  significant  number 
are  or  become  over  time  disabled  in 
some  way. 

Because  of  current  limitations  in  the 
reimbursement  of  home  health  care, 
some  persons  now  living  in  congregate 
housing  are  often  forced  to  "spend 
down"  and  become  eligible  for  Medic- 
aid nursing  care.  Many  of  these  people 
could  continue  to  live  in  congregated 
housing  and  receive  needed  medical 
services  if  they  had  some  source  of  fi- 
nancial help. 

There  are  cases  of  elderly  people  in 
Maine  who  were  living  in  congregate 
housing  facilities  at  a  total  of  less 
than  $1,000  a  month  which  they  were 
able  to  pay  themselves.  When  they 
became  disabled  and  required  assist- 
ance they  were  unable  to  afford  the 
home  care  required  as  an  alternative 
to  going  into  a  muring  home.  As  a 
resillt  they  are  forced  to  go  into  a 
niuving  home  lied— which  is  reimburs- 
able imder  the  Medicaid  Program— at 
a  cost  of  nearly  $2,000  a  month. 

This  is  clearly  not  the  best  use  of 
Federal  and  State  Medicaid  dollars, 
nor  the  least  restrictive  environment 
for  an  elderly  person— who  up  to  the 
point   of   spending   her   savings— was 


phjrsically  able  to  live  in  a  congregate 
housing  facility. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  will 
amend  the  Medicaid  Program  to  allow 
States  the  option  to  increase  the 
niunber  of  aged  and  disabled  bidivid- 
uals  in  congregate  housing  facilities 
who  are  eligible  for  health  care  serv- 
ices under  the  Medicaid  Program. 

Under  current  law,  States  may  apply 
for  a  3176  Medicaid  waiver  which 
allows  them  to  use  some  Federal  Med- 
icaid fimding  to  provide  home  health 
care  to  Medicaid-eligible  persons  in 
their  own  homes.  State  Medicaid  ad- 
ministrators have  been  concerned 
about  the  lengthy  and  often  difficult 
process  Associated  with  the  application 
and  approval  for  Medicaid  waivers. 

Under  my  bill.  States  may  elect— as  a 
State  option  under  the  Medicaid  Pro- 
gram—to  use  the  higher  income  eligi- 
bility level  used  for  Medicaid  nursing 
home  Ijenefits,  to  determine  eligibility 
for  those  living  in  congregate  housing. 
This  will  allow  a  significant  expansion 
in  the  number  of  persons  living  in  con- 
gregate housing  facilities  who  can 
afford  to  obtain  home  care  services 
and  thereby  avoid  institutionalization. 

This  coverage  may  be  provided  to 
residents  of  congregate  housing  with- 
out hating  to  provide  the  same 
amount,  duration  or  scope  of  services 
to  other  Medicaid  beneficiaries  in  the 
State. 

Qualified  services  include  case  man- 
agement services,  homemaker/home 
health  aide  services,  habilitation  serv- 
ices, respite  care,  and  a  number  of 
other  services  covered  under  a  home- 
and-commimity-based-services  waiver. 

The  purpose  of  this  legislation  is  to 
make  reimbursement  for  health  care 
more  flexible  under  Medicaid  and  to 
stimulate  the  development  of  congre- 
gate hovsing.  It  is  a  bill  which  will 
affect  a  relatively  small  part  of  the  el- 
derly population  now  served  by  the 
Medicaid  Program,  but  it  represents 
the  first  of  what  I  intend  to  be.  a 
series  of  bills  designed  to  improve  the 
delivery  of  long-term  care  services  to 
elderly  persons  in  our  Nation. 

As  chairman  of  the  Health  Subcom- 
mittee. I  am  very  concerned  about  the 
availability  of  long-term  care  for  the 
elderly  and  hope  to  work  with  other 
interestcid  Senators  during  the  100th 
Congress  to  fociis  attention  on  this 
critical  issue.* 

•  Mr.  CBAFEE.  Mr.  President,  there 
has  been  a  great  deal  of  discussion 
lately  on  the  issue  of  catastrophic 
health  care.  In  my  opinion,  any 
health-related  crisis  which  has  the  po- 
tential of  forcing  an  individual  or 
family  into  or  near  poverty  is  cata- 
strophic. Probably  the  most  cata- 
strophic health  care  expenses  an  el- 
derly individual  faces  today  are  those 
relating  to  a  chronic  illness  that  re- 
quires some  type  of  long-term  care. 
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While  it  is  true  that  between  3  and  4 
percent  of  Medicare  beneficiaries  face 
out-of-pocket  expenses  of  over  $2,000 
each  year  for  Medicare-covered  serv- 
ices, about  5  percent  of  all  elderly  indi- 
viduals are  in  nursing  homes  at  any 
one  point  in  time  and  the  lifetime  risk 
of  entering  a  nursing  home  is  alx>ut  20 
percent.  The  cost  of  nursing  home 
services  is  not  covered  by  the  Medicare 
Program,  nor  is  it  covered  by  private 
health  insurance  policies.  The  average 
cost  of  1  year  in  a  nursing  home  is  ap- 
proximately $22,000. 

For  most  of  the  elderly,  the  risk  of 
needing  long-term  care  and  entering  a 
nuirsing  home  is  their  most  paralyzing 
fear.  They  have  good  reason  to  be  con- 
cerned. One-half  of  all  nursing  home 
payments  are  out-of-pocket  expendi- 
tures by  the  elderly  and  almost  all  the 
rest  are  paid  by  the  Medicaid  Pro- 
gram. Approximately  one-half  of  all 
Medicaid  recipients  in  nursing  homes 
were  not  initially  poor,  but  spent  their 
income  and  resources  on  long-term 
care  before  becoming  eligible  for  Med- 
icaid. 

No  elderly  individual  or  couple 
should  be  forced  into  poverty  before 
assistance  will  lie  provided  for  long- 
term  care  for  a  chronic  illness  or  de- 
bilitating condition  like  Alzheimer's 
disease.  I  am  pleased  to  join  my  col- 
league from  Maine  in  introducing  the 
Medicaid  Community  Spouse  Protec- 
tion Act  of  1987  which  will  help  elder- 
ly couples  avoid  complete  destitution 
as  a  result  of  an  illness. 

Spousal  impoverishment  happens  to 
a  husband  or  wife  when  one  of  them 
must  enter  a  nursing  home  and  cannot 
afford  to  pay  the  cost  of  that  nursing 
home.  When  this  occurs  the  only  Fed- 
eral assistance  available  is  through  the 
Medicaid  Program.  The  Medicaid  Pro- 
gram requires  that  lx)th  members  of  a 
couple  "spend  down"  or  impoverish 
themselves  before  one  of  them  can  get 
help.  The  program  requires  that  the 
couple  spend  all  of  their  savings 
except  for  $2,700  and  contribute  all  of 
their  Income  to  the  cost  of  nursing 
home  care  except  for  $25  a  month  for 
the  individual  in  the  nursing  home 
and  not  more  than  $340  a  month  for 
the  spouse  remaining  at  home.  For  the 
spouse  remaining  at  home  this  amount 
is  hardly  enough  to  pay  the  cost  of 
shelter  and  utilities. 

The  legislation  we  are  introducing 
today  will  incease  the  minimum  aUow- 
ance  for  the  spouse  remaining  at  home 
to  $510  a  month.  The  legislation  will 
also  allow  States  to  specify  a  higher 
amount  by  giving  States  the  option  of 
dividing  the  income  of  the  couple  in  a 
number  of  different  ways. 

This  bill  addresses  one  small  aspect 
of  the  long-term-care  problem  we  face 
in  this  country.  Much  more  must  be 
done  to  address  the  growing  need  for 
long-term-care  services  both  at  home 
and  in  institutionalized  settings.  As 
the  population  over  the   age   of   85 


grows,  so  will  the  need  for  these  serv- 
ices.* 


By  Mr.  DeCONCINI  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  McCain): 
S.  603.  A  biU  to  amend  title  XYIU  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  exclude  the 
waiver  of  deductibles  and  coinsurance 
amounts  with  respect  to  certain  veter- 
ans from  the  application  of  the  anti- 
kickbacks  provisions  of  such  title;  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

SOCIAL  SECmUTY  ACT  AMENOMXHT 

•  Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  introducing  today,  together  with 
my  distinguished  Arizona  colleague. 
Senator  McCaih,  a  significant  and  in- 
novative initiative  to  enhance  the 
health  care  opportiuiities  of  certain 
Medicare-eligible  veterans,  the  Medi- 
care-Eligible Veterans'  Health  Care  Fi- 
nancial Assistance  Act  of  1987.  I  am 
hopeful  that  a  great  number  of  my 
colleagues  will  join  with  us  in  fulfilling 
the  commitment  this  Nation  made  to 
care  for  the  medical  needs  of  those 
who  have  given  so  much  in  the  de- 
fense of  our  liberty. 

Mr.  President,  throughout  the  years 
since  the  Veterans'  Administration 
was  established  in  1931,  himdreds  of 
laws  have  been  enacted  by  the  Con- 
gress to  address  the  needs  of  the  veter- 
ans of  this  Nation.  We  have  legislated 
a  program  for  educational  benefits 
which  has  had  various  names,  but  has 
been  popularly  known  as  the  GI  bill. 
This  program  has  been  an  unqualified 
success,  enhancing  the  educational 
standards  of  our  population,  thereby 
also  enhancing  our  standard  of  living. 
It  should  be  noted  that  this  has  been  a 
thoroughly  cost  effective  program,  re- 
turning near  20  times  the  investment 
to  our  Treasury  from  productive,  tax- 
paying  veterans. 

An  enormously  successful  loan  pro- 
gram has  been  enacted  which  has 
made  home  ownership  possible  for 
millions  of  veterans.  This  program 
added  millions  of  jobs  In  construction 
and  related  industries  thereby  helping 
millions  more  to  realize  their  Ameri- 
can dream. 

Congress  has  addressed  the  issues  of 
pension  and  compensation  for  poor,  el- 
derely,  and  disabled  veterans.  And  it 
has  established  a  nationwide  system  of 
medical  centers  to  care  for  our  veteran 
propulation,  but  the  medical  needs  of 
our  aging  veteran  population  have 
grown  at  an  unprecedented  and  unex- 
pected rate.  In  light  of  the  demo- 
graphics of  the  veteran  population, 
better  planning  should  have  been  pur- 
sued long  ago.  Unfortunately,  we  now 
face  a  crisis  in  providing  quality  care 
to  the  brave  men  and  women  who 
have  earned  that  care  through  their 
many  sacrifices  for  their  country. 

The  problem  is  especially  acute  in 
Sun  Belt  States  which,  like  Arizona, 
are  experiencing  rapid  population 
growth.  Our  hospitals,  quite  frankly, 
are  not  adequately  funded  or  staffed 


to  address  the  medical  needs  of  our 
veteran  population. 

I  would  like  to  make  it  very  clear 
that  I  strongly  support  the  VA  medi- 
cal care  system.  I  believe  my  record  as 
a  member  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs  makes  that  abun- 
dantly clear  as  I  have  consistently 
voted  to  support  increases  in  the  medi- 
cal care  component  of  the  Veterans' 
Administration  budget.  That  system  is 
an  important  part  of  a  solemn  con- 
tract made  between  the  people  of  the 
United  States  and  the  veterans  of  this 
country.  If  we  are  to  honor  the  com- 
mitment made  by  President  Lincoln  in 
his  second  inaugural  address,  we  must 
continue  to  pledge  "to  care  for  him 
who  shall  have  borne  the  battle." 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  Senator 
McCain  and  I  are  introducing  today 
addresses  the  special  financial  and 
health  care  needs  of  certain  honorably 
discharged  Medicare-eligible  veterans 
of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  by  allowing  services  to  be  pro- 
vided to  them  at  non-Veterans'  Admin- 
istration hospitals,  without  additional 
out-of-pocket  expense  to  the  veteran. 
Med-Vet,  an  innovative  public-private 
partnership  program  which  began  in 
the  predominantly  senior  citizen  com- 
munity of  Youngtows,  AZ  in  1985,  cur- 
rently waives  the  Medicare  deductible 
and  copayment  requirements  for  par- 
ticipating veterans.  This  bill  seeks 
statutory  authorization  for  participat- 
ing hospitals  to  waive  the  deductibles 
and  copayments  in  order  to  remove 
any  cloud  of  possiUe  prosecution 
under  the  Medicare-Medicaid  fraud 
and  abuse  amendments. 

In  cases  where  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
isration  imposes  deductible  and  co- 
payment  requirements  for  veterans 
whose  income  is  above  the  threshold 
prescribed  by  statute,  the  same  re- 
quirements would  apply  to  hospitals 
serving  Medicare-eligible  veterans 
under  this  legislative  proposal.  There- 
fore, the  non-VA  hospitals  which 
choose  to  participate  in  this  program 
would  not  have  any  competitive  ad- 
vantage over  VA  hospitals. 

Mr.  President.  I  came  before  this 
body  when  the  Med-Vet  Program 
began  to  commend  the  hospital  and 
staff  which  introduced  it.  Since  that 
time  nearly  20,000  veterans  have  regis- 
tered for  that  program,  including  one 
Arizona  veteran  who  credits  his  life 
and  financial  stability  to  this  program. 
That  senior  veteran  had  a  heart  attack 
in  his  home  many  miles  from  a  Veter- 
ans' Administration  hospital,  and  was 
fortunate  to  be  able  to  go  to  Valley 
View  Community  Hospital  for  care.  He 
says  he  would  not  have  been  able  to 
afford  the  treatment  at  other  hospi- 
tals near  his  home  and  his  family. 

Unfortunately,  legal  opinions  differ 
as  to  whether  this  waiver  of  deductible 
and  co-payment  requirements  violates 
the     Medicare-Medicaid     fraud     and 
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abuw  Mnendments  to  the  Social  Secu- 
rtty  Act  Under  this  biU  it  would  be 
dear  that  Med-Vet  would  not  violate 
the  fraud  and  abuse  statutes. 

In  addition  to  allowins  hospitals  to 
waive  the  deductible  and  co-payment 
requirements  for  certain  Medicare-eli- 
gflde  veterans,  the  bill  also  requires 
the  General  Accounting  Office  to  ex- 
amine the  effects  of  the  program  on 
the  competition  in  the  health  care  in- 
dustry and  on  the  access  of  Medicare 
benefldarles  to  health  care.  The 
Comptroller  General  would  report  the 
results  of  the  study  to  the  Congress 
not  later  than  2  years  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  act.  This  MedJ- 
care-Medicaid  waiver  would  automati- 
cally terminate  no  later  than  9  months 
foUowing  the  receipt  of  the  Comptrol- 
ler General's  report. 

Mr.  President,  if  we  are  to  maintain 
the  confidence  of  those  who  serve  our 
Nation,  the  needs  of  our  aging  veter- 
ans must  be  addressed  to  protect  those 
who  have  "borne  the  battle."  This  bill 
offers  a  creative  approach  to  meeting 
those  needs.  I  urge  the  Senate  to  ad- 
dress this  issue  in  an  expeditious 
manner  in  this  Congress. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  this  bill  be  print- 
ed in  the  RcooBO. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RscoRO,  as  follows: 

S.  603 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repreaentativet   of  the    United   States   of 
America  in  Congre**  auembled, 

SBCnON     I.    EXCLUSION     FROM     ANTI-KICKBACK 
PSOVISIONS. 

(a)  Ix  OnxBAL.— Effective  for  the  period 
begimiing  with  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act  and  endins  with  (and  Including)  the 
date  tbat  is  270  days  after  the  date  on 
which  the  Comptroller  General  submits  the 
report  required  by  subsection  (b).  section 
18T7(bX3)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  1385im(bX3))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  "and"  at  the  end  of  sub- 
paragraph (B>, 

(2)  by  strlUng  the  period  at  the  end  of 
subparagraph  (C)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  ":  and",  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 
(D)  any  waiver  by  a  subsection  (d)  hospi- 
tal (as  defined  incecUon  1886(dKlMB))  of  a 
deductible  or  coinsurance  amount  that  is 
impofd  under  part  A  or  B  of  this  title  with 
revect  to  inpatient  or  outpatient  hospital 
■ervieea  that  are  provided  by  the  hospital— 

"(i)  to  a  veteran  (as  described  in  section 
•lOCaXl)  or  610(aK2)B)  of  tlUe  38,  United 
States  Code). 

(U)  pursuant  to  a  program  of  the  hospital 
under  wliich  such  deductibles  and  coinsur- 
ance amounts  are  waived  with  respect  to 
such  veterans.". 

(b)  SruDT.— The  Comptroller  General 
■hall  study  the  effect  tbat  programs  of  the 
type  described  in  icctton  18r7(bX3XDKii)  of 
tbe  Social  Security  Act  have  on  competition 
In  the  health  care  Industry  and  on  the 
aeoea  of  medicare  benefldarlea  to  health 
care.  The  Comptroller  General  sliall  report 
the  results  of  the  study  to  the  Congress  not 
later  than  two  years  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act. 


(c)  AppucATTOif.— This  amendments  made 
by  subsection  (a)  shall  apply— 

(1)  in  the  case  of  services  for  which  pay- 
meat  may  be  made  under  part  A  of  title 
XVIII  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  to  waivers 
ma4e  with  respect  to  services  furnished  for 
spells  of  illness  that  begin  during  the  period 
for  which  such  amendments  are  effective, 
and 

(2)  in  the  case  of  services  for  which  pay- 
meat  may  be  made  under  part  B  of  such 
title,  to  waivers  made  with  respect  to  serv- 
ices furnished  during  the  period  for  which 
sucb  amendments  are  effective.* 

•  Mr.  MCCAIN.  Mr.  President,  I'm  de- 
lighted to  join  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  Arizona,  Senator  DeCon- 
ciMl.  in  introducing  the  Medicare-Eli- 
gible Veterans  Health  Care  Financial 
Assistance  Act  of  1987. 

In  1865,  during  the  closing  days  of 
the  Civil  War,  the  16th  President  of 
the  United  States,  Abraham  Lincoln, 
vowed  to  "care  for  him  who  shall  have 
borne  the  battle  and  for  his  widow, 
and  his  orphan."  America  has  long 
honored— and  indeed  expanded— bene- 
fits provided  for  its  veterans  since 
1886,  yet  today  we  find  this  commit- 
ment being  sorely  tested. 

Btecent  budgets,  impacted  by  the 
grim  reality  of  our  Nation's  huge  defi- 
cit, have  forced  the  restructuring  of 
care  for  our  Nation's  veterans.  At  the 
same  time,  the  number  of  World  War 
II  and  Korean  war  veterans  reaching 
the  age  of  65  and  becoming  eligible  for 
free  care  is  growing  at  a  quick  pace. 
The  inevitable  result,  Mr.  President,  is 
going  to  be  a  severe  strain  on  the  Na- 
tion's largest  health  care  delivery 
system— a  network  of  172  hospitals, 
228  outpatient  clinics,  and  115  nursing 
homes  that  care  for  3  million  veterans 
a  year  at  a  cost  of  almost  $10  billion. 

The  current  strain  on  the  system, 
has  been  described  by  some  as  "like 
being  in  the  front  lines,  in  that  you 
make  decisions  about  who  should  be 
treated  first  and  who  should  wait.  You 
hope  you  don't  arrive  at  the  day  when 
you  have  to  exclude  someone."  Well, 
for  several  thousand  veterans  across 
the  coimtry— who,  because  of  nonser- 
vice-connected  ailments  and  thus  of 
lower  priority  for  care- that  day  has 
already  arrived. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  no  arguing 
with  the  fact  that  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration has  done  a  commendable 
job  with  what  they  have  had  to  work 
with.  But,  with  each  budget  has  come 
a  constraint  in  the  resources  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  has  to  work 
with,  while  the  number  of  retiring  vet- 
erans has  been  increasing  dramatical- 
ly. 

Experts  say  that  by  the  year  2000, 
the  number  of  aged  will  double. 
Nearly  9  of  the  13.5  million  elderly 
American  men  will  qualify  for  VA  care 
under  existing  gtiidelines.  In  Arizona, 
the  over-65  veterans  population  is  ex- 
pected to  increase  at  a  rate  in  excess 
of  150  percent  by  the  year  2000.  This 


fact  will  only  exacerbate  what  has  al- 
ready become  a  difficult  situation. 

Arizona  is  home  to  more  than 
399.000  veterans,  82.800  of  whom  are 
over  the  age  of  85.  By  1990,  that  figiu-e 
will  increase  to  119,100  and  by  the 
year  20M.  the  total  will  have  jimiped 
to  more  than  163,000.  This  same  situa- 
tion is  true  of  many  other  States 
across  the  coimtry. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  already  feeling 
the  pressure  of  budget  deficits.  And. 
we  are  well  aware  that  the  reality  of 
budget  deficits  is  that  we  have  to  re- 
strain spending  until  we  can  bring  our 
country's  financial  house  back  in 
order.  This  means  tough  choices,  and 
it  means  looking  for  creative  options 
so  that  we  will  not  be  put  in  a  position 
where  we  have  to  begin  cutting  essen- 
tial programs. 

I  believe  the  answer  to  this  pressing 
situation  lies  in  a  cooperative  effort 
between  the  Government  and  the  pri- 
vate sector.  By  that.  I  mean,  the  Gov- 
ernment ought  to  be  willing  to  apply 
its  VA  lienefits  to  private  sector  hospi- 
tals and  the  private  sector  hospitals 
ought  to  be  willing  to  accept  VA  bene- 
fits. 

As  my  colleague  from  Arizona  in- 
formed the  Senate,  in  1985,  a  hospital 
in  Arizona  implemented  a  program  to 
expand  the  availability  of  health  care 
services  for  Medicare  eligible  veterans. 
This  program  known  as  Med-Vet,  pro- 
vides free  hospital  services  to  any  vet- 
eran who  is  Medicare-eligible. 

Valley  View  offers  veterans  general 
acute-care  services  accepting  100  per- 
cent assignment  on  their  Medicare 
benefits.  Med-Vet  enables  many  veter- 
ans, who  are  age  65  or  over,  to  have 
the  short-term  acute  care  they  might 
not  have  been  able  to  afford  previous- 
ly. In  doing  so.  Valley  View  provides 
the  care  in  an  environment  that  is  not 
overcrowded,  short  staffed  and  under- 
funded->«onditions  which  are  some- 
times present  within  VA  hospitals. 

Mr.  lYesident,  this  program  is  the 
kind  of  private  sector  response  that 
could  enable  us  to  stretch  our  dollars, 
while  at  the  same  time  providing  Med- 
icare-eligible veterans  with  easy  access 
to  high-quality  care.  Med-Vet  is  a  pio- 
neering effort  in  caring  cost-effective- 
ness. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  we  are  intro- 
ducing Will  do  two  things. 

First,  the  legislation  directs  the 
Comptroller  General  to  perform  a 
study  of  the  effect  that  programs, 
such  as  Med-Vet.  have  on  competition 
in  the  health  care  industry  and  on 
Medicare  beneficiaries  access  to  the 
health  care  delivery  system.  The  re- 
sults of  the  study  are  to  be  reported  to 
CongresB  within  2  years. 

Second,  the  legislation  wiU  provide 
or  allow  participating  hospitals  to  take 
selective  assignment  so  that  they  can 
waive  Medicare  deductibles  and  premi- 
ums for  eligible  veterans.  This  provi- 
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sion  will  be  effective  from  the  date  of 
enactment  until  9  months  after  the 
date  on  which  the  Comptroller  (jrener- 
al  reports  the  results  of  its  study  to 
Congress.  At  that  time.  Congress  will 
have  to  make  a  determination  as  to 
whether  we  want  to  extend  the  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  this  legisla- 
tion will  allow  other  hospitals — on  a 
voluntary  basis— to  implement  a  pro- 
gram such  as  Med-Vet.  The  program 
has  the  potential  for  alleviating  some 
of  the  demand  at  overcrowded  VA 
medical  centers,  thus  assuring  care  for 
those  vetems  who  opt  to  participate  in 
such  a  program,  while  saving  the  Fed- 
eral Government  dollars  in  tight  fiscal 
time. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  Join  with  me  in  the  efforts  to  make 
this  program  accessible  to  Medicare-el- 
igible veterans,  across  the  country,  by 
favorably  adopting  this  legislation.* 


By  Mr.  PRYOR  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Grasslet,  and  Mr.  Reid): 
S.  604.  A  bill  to  promote  and  protect 
taxpayer  rights,   and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

OMNIBUS  TAXPAYERS'  BILL  OF  RIGHTS 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  Senators  Reid  and 
Grasslet  in  introducing  the  Taxpay- 
ers' Bill  of  Rights. 

It  is  fitting,  in  this  year  of  the  200th 
anniversary  of  the  United  States  Con- 
stitution that  we  consider  a  bill  that 
reaffirms  our  forefathers'  belief  in  the 
due  process  rights  of  every  citizen. 

I  believe  that  all  of  us  sponsoring 
this  bill  agree  that  the  collection  of 
taxes  is  a  necessary  function  of  Gov- 
ernment. However,  the  Government 
should  never  lose  sight  of  the  need  to 
protect  its  citizenry  from  heavy- 
handed  abuse  and  bureaucratic  incom- 
petence. Mr.  President,  this  bill  will  do 
just  that.  For  one  of  its  most  impor- 
tant aspects  is  that  it  puts  the  burden 
of  proof  on  the  IRS.  Unlike  other 
legal  proceedings,  where  a  citizen  is  as- 
sumed to  be  inn(x:ent  until  proven 
guilty,  the  IRS  assumes  guilt  until  in- 
nocence is  proven. 

In  addition,  the  Taxpayers'  Bill  of 
Rights  will  ensure  the  protection  of 
every  small  business  in  this  Nation 
from  over-zealous  auditing  and  collec- 
tion procedures.  The  businessmen  of 
Arkansas,  and  of  the  whole  country, 
will  rest  assured  that  the  IRS  will  not 
be  able  to  issue  regulations  that  will 
put  them  out  of  business. 

I  commend  my  fellow  sponsors  of 
this  bill  for  their  past  efforts  in  draft- 
ing a  taxpayers'  bill  of  rights.  Because 
of  the  debate  on  tax  reform  last  year, 
their  efforts  were  not  given  proper 
consideration.  It  is  our  sincere  hope 
that  after  this  bill  passes  through  my 
subcommittee  on  IRS  oversight  and 
the  full  Committee  on  Finance,  that 
the  Congress  will  take  it  up  for  consid- 
eration. 


I  believe  the  time  is  ripe  for  its  pas- 
sage. Together  the  sponsors  of  this  bill 
form  a  coalition  that  si>ans  the  politi- 
cal and  geographical  spectrum.  Such  a 
coalition  should  greatly  increase  the 
chances  of  achieving  this  long-needed 
reform. 

Finally,  it  has  been  my  observation 
that  the  general  public  increasingly 
fears  and  abhors  the  growing  power  of 
the  IRS  in  its  collection  of  the  Na- 
tion's taxes.  From  the  seizure  of  chil- 
dren's bank  accounts  to  the  debacle  of 
the  new  W-4  form,  the  public  is  losing 
its  faith  in  the  system  that  collects 
our  revenues.  When  the  public  loses 
its  faith  in  the  system,  it  becomes  im- 
possible to  collect  taxes.  The  Taxpay- 
ers' Bill  of  Rights  will  reestablish 
America's  faith  in  the  fairness  of  our 
tax  collection  system. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  to  have  printed 
a  summary  of  the  Omnibus  Taxpay- 
ers' Bill  of  Rights  Act  and  a  list  of  IRS 
horror  stories  from  around  the  Nation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Omkibds  Taxpayer's  Bill  of  Rights  Act 
section  1.  short  title. 

Provides  that  the  bill  shall  be  referred  to 
as  the  "Omnibus  Taxpayers'  Bill  of  Rights 
Act." 

SEC.  2.  DISCLOSURE  OF  RIGHTS  AND  OBLIGATIONS 
OF  TAXPAYERS. 

Requires  the  IRS  to  prepare  a  brief  but 
comprehensive  statement  of  taxpayer  rights 
and  obligations.  The  statement  then  shall 
be  distributed  to  all  taxpayers  along  with  all 
forms  sent  from  the  IRS. 

SEC.  3.  OFFICE  OF  THE  INSPECTOR  GENERAL. 

Establishes  an  office  of  Inspector  General 
in  the  Treasury  to  investigate  and  audit  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service. 

SECTION  4.  PROCEDURES  INVOLVING  TAXPAYER 
INTERVIEWS. 

Provides  that  IRS  interviews  shall  be  held 
at  a  reasonable  time  and  place  convenient  to 
the  taxpayer  and  the  IIlS.  Allows  the  tax- 
payer to  make  a  record  of  any  interview  in 
connection  with  assessment  of  a  deficiency. 
Requires  the  IRS  to  make  a  Miranda-type 
warning  prior  to  any  interview.  Allows  tax- 
payers to  give  a  written  power  of  attorney 
to  a  representative  for  purposes  of  IRS 
interviews. 

SEC.  5.  GENERAL  ACCOUNTING  OFFICE  OVERSIGHT 
OF  THE  ADMINISTRATION  OF  THE  IN- 
TERNAL REVENUE  LAWS. 

Requires  the  General  Accounting  Office 
to  conduct  any  special  audit  or  investigation 
of  the  IRS  when  requested  by  any  commit- 
tee or  member  of  Congress.  Provides  that 
the  GAO  shall  submit  to  Congress  an 
annual  report  which  shall  include  any  sig- 
nificant evidence  of  inefficiency  and  mis- 
management in  the  IRS. 

SEC.  S.  BASIS  FOR  EVALUATKIN  OF  INTERNAL  RE\  - 
ENUE  SERVICE  EMPLOYEES. 

Precludes  the  IRS  from  evaluating  IRS 
personnel  based  in  any  way  on  the  sums  col- 
lected from  taxpayers  resulting  from  audits 
or  investigations  in  which  the  IRS  person- 
nel participated. 

SEC.  7.  AUTHORIZING.  REQUIRING.  OR  CONDUCTING 
CERTAIN  INVESTIGATIONS.  ETC:. 

Precludes  the  IRS  from  conducting  any 
investigation  or  surveillance  over  taxpayers 
regarding  the  beliefs  or  associations  of  any 


individual  or  organization.  There  is  an  ex- 
ception for  organized  crime  activities. 

SEC  8.  LEVY  AND  DISTRAINT. 

Increases  the  waiting  period  for  IRS  levies 
on  property  from  10  days  after  notice  of 
intent  to  30  days  after  notice.  Requires  tbe 
IRS  to  disclose  levy  procedures  and  alterna- 
tives available  to  the  taxpayer.  Expands  the 
circumstances  under  which  a  continuing 
levy  would  terminate  to  included  when  a 
taxpayer  and  the  IRS  enter  into  an  install- 
ment agreement  or  when  the  IRS  deter- 
mines that  the  liability  is  tmenf  orceable  due 
to  the  financial  condition  of  the  taxpayer. 
Precludes  the  IRS  from  levying  on  any  day 
on  which  a  taxpayer  responds  to  a  summons 
issued  by  the  IRS.  Ittcreases  the  value  of 
property  exempt  from  levy  (certain  fuels, 
furniture,  and  personal  property)  from 
$1,500  to  $10,000.  Makes  aU  animals  exempt. 
Exempts  property  of  a  trade  or  business  to 
the  extent  of  $10,0(M),  but  only  if  the  trade 
or  business  is  not  a  corporation.  Increases 
the  amount  of  salary  or  wages  exempt  from 
levy  from  $75  per  week  to  $150  per  week 
plus  $50  per  week  for  each  dependent. 

SEC.  ».  REVIEW  OF  JEOPARDY  LEVY  AND  ASSESS- 
MENT. 

Creates  administrative  and  Judicial  ap- 
peals process  for  jeopardy  levies. 

SEC.  10.  INSTALLMENT  PAYMENT  OF  TAX  LIABIL- 
ITY. 

Authorizes  the  IRS  specifically  to  enter 
into  installment  agreements  where  the  IRS 
determines  it  would  facilitate  collection.  Re- 
quires the  IRS  to  make  a  written  offer  for 
an  installment  agreement  to  individuals 
whose  tax  liability  did  not  exceed  $20,000 
and  who  had  not  been  delinquent  on  any 
similar  agreement.  Requires  that  such 
agreements  would  be  binding  on  the  IRS 
unless  they  showed  that  the  information 
provided  prior  to  agreement  was  inaccurate 
or  incomplete. 

SEC.  n    ADVICE  OF  INTERNAL  REVENUE  SERVICE 

Dissallows  the  IRS  from  collecting  defi- 
ciency interest  and  penalties  which  result 
fron  its  incorrect  written  advice. 

SEC.  12.  TAXPAYER  ASSISTANCE  ORDERS. 

Authorizes  the  Ombudsman  to  issue  "tax- 
payers assistance  orders"  requiring  the  IRS 
to  cease  certain  actions  with  respect  to  spe- 
cifically identified  taxpayers. 

SEC.  13.  ADMINISTRATIVE  APPEAL  OF  LIENS. 

Directs  the  Treasury  to  draft  regulations 
to  implement  a  procedure  for  administrative 
appeal  of  any  lien  imposed  on  taxpayer's 
property. 

SEC.  14.  MINIMUM  SALE  PRICE. 

Precludes  the  IRS  from  levying  on  proper- 
ty in  payment  of  a  tax  liability  if  the  ex- 
penses associated  with  the  levy  are  greater 
than  the  value  of  the  property  or  the  liabil- 
ity to  be  satisfied. 

SEC  15  LIMITATIONS  ON  CLASS  AUDITS. 

Limits  the  ability  of  the  IRS  to  audit  tax- 
payers identified  with  respect  to  a  particu- 
lar trade,  business,  or  profession. 

SE(.  16.  BURDEN  OF  PROOF  IN  ADMINISTRATIVE 
AND  JUDICIAL  PROCEEDINGS. 

Requires  the  IRS  to  carry  the  burden  of 
proof  in  court  proceedings  provided  the  tax- 
payer presents  the  minimum  amount  of  in- 
formation necessary  to  support  his  position. 

SEC.  17  APPLICATION  OF  THE  REGULATORY 
FLEXIBILITY  ACT  TO  THE  INTERNAL 
REVENUE  SERVICE 

Expressly  states  that  the  Regulatory 
Flexibility  Act  shall  apply  to  rules  and  regu- 
lations issued  by  the  IRS  (The  Act  requires 
that  all  rules  and  regulations  must  be  ana- 
lyzed for  their  Impact  on  small  businesses). 
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1.  Tike  Clue  qT  M«  NmtrSHaHng  Social  Se- 
tmrita  psfMCMt— Wben  her  husbuid  died  In 
INS.  u  elderly  taxpayer  became  elidble 
(or  marAwr  benefits  under  Bodal  Security. 
ffBfMiiP  ebe  cbose  to  continue  her  Job  one 
more  year  before  ratirement,  she  opted  out 
of  the  beneftt  pnciam  for  the  remainder  of 
the  IMS  pay  period.  In  19M.  she  received  a 
defldeney  notice  tram  the  IRS  telllnc  her 
that  she  owed  taxes  on  the  Social  Security 
benefit  and  must  either  pay  the  tax  or  ex- 
Iriain  why  she  did  not  owe  the  tax  within  30 
days.  She  responded  by  attaining  an  official 
statement  ctf  nonreoeipt  of  benefit  from  the 
local  Social  Security  offlce  and  maUing  it  to 
theIR& 

Many  months  went  by  before  the  IRS 
contacted  her  a^ln  with  a  letter  stating 
that  because  she  did  not  respond  to  the  ear- 
lier notice  that  the  IRS  auditors  were  turn- 
ing her  case  over  to  the  collection  depart- 
ment. At  this  potat.  the  taxpayer  called  the 
number  of  the  aiidtt«ng  agent  written  on  the 
deficiency  notice.  She  attempted  to  explain 
the  situation  to  the  agent  who  responded  to 
her  that  she  needed  to  contact  her  new  dis- 
trict office  because  he  was  now  not  responsi- 
ble for  tier  account. 

After  she  called  and  wrote,  sending  a  copy 
of  the  original  nonreeeipt  of  benefit  form, 
to  the  new  district  office,  the  IRS  responded 
many  months  later  by  letter  stating  "be- 
cause her  explanation  was  not  sufficient" 
they  were  going  ahead  with  collection. 

After  receiving  a  series  of  computer  form 
letters  explaining  the  levy  process,  which 
threatened  to  take  her  home  and  car,  the 
taxpayer  contacted  her  Congressional  of- 
fices to  help.  The  IRS  quickly  found  her 
original  letter  and  recognized  their  error. 
Total  time  for  resolution  of  her  "tax  defi- 
dency":  two  and  one  half  years. 

2.  the  Cose  <tf  the  Muting  Contrxicton.— 
When  a  small  businessman  suffered  a  series 
of  business  set-backs,  he  found  it  impossible 
to  pay  his  taxes.  He  asked  the  IRS  If  he 
could  pay  the  taxes  over  a  period  of  time 
under  an  Installment  payment  agreement. 
The  IRS  agent  asked  him  to  explain  how  he 
planned  to  fulfill  his  tax  obligation.  The 
smaU  businessman  explained  that  he  was 
Just  about  ready  to  finalize  three  new  con- 
tracts and  gave  the  agent  the  names  of  his 
future  clients.  A  few  days  later  the  potential 
clients  called  to  say  that  the  IRS  had  served 
them  with  notices  of  gamisimient  and  that 
if  he  was  in  trouble  with  the  IRS  they  were 
not  interested  in  doing  business.  The  result 
of  the  IRS  action:  no  contracts  and  bank- 
ruptcy. 

3.  The  Cose  of  the  Free-wheelin'  Auditor.— 
In  order  to  make  ends  meet  a  young  farmer 
in  southern  Arkansas,  farmed  during  the 
day  and  worked  at  night  as  a  watctunan.  Ad- 
dltiooally,  his  wife  became  a  part-time 
office  worker.  The  farmer  received  a  call 
from  an  IRS  agent  who  rcQuested  an  inter- 
view to  see  bis  tax  records.  The  auditor  ar- 
rived a  few  days  later  and  after  looking  over 
his  records,  the  agent  put  his  feet  up  on  the 
fanner's  desk  and  explained  that  since  he 
was  not  in  the  f uQ  time  business  of  farming 
for  profit  (the  farm  lost  money  over  the 
previous  three  years,  which  is  why  he  had 
taken  the  watchman  Job),  he  owed  the  gov- 
ernment ovnr  $100,000  in  iMtck  taxes  and 
penalties.  He  told  him  that  he  would  soon 
be  receiving  an  official  notice  of  the  defi- 
cteney. 

Almost  seven  monttis  later,  with  no  fur- 
ther word  from  the  IRS.  the  agent  finally 
called  again  and  told  the  fanner  that  if  he 
woOld  agree   to  settle   tiis  obligation   by 


paying  $10,000  before  the  end  of  the  month 
the  IRS  would  release  him  from  the  rest  of 
the  back  taxes.  Smelling  a  skunk,  the 
farmer  checked  with  his  neighbors  and  soon 
found  other  examples  of  where  the  agent 
tuul  claimed  large  tax  deficiencies  and  then 
later  called  to  settle  for  much  smaller 
amounts.  Some  of  the  taxpayers  had  been 
Intimidated  enough  that  they  had  settled. 
The  fanner  called  his  Congressional  offices 
to  seek  help. 

4.  TTie  Case  of  the  Broken  Promise.— A 
small  businessman  entered  Into  an  install- 
meat  agreement  with  the  IRS  for  back 
taxes.  The  taxpayer  made  every  payment  on 
time.  As  the  economy  began  to  recover,  his 
business  steadily  Improved  and  began  to 
show  a  profit.  One  day  his  creditors  began 
calling  him  to  say  that  his  business  checks 
were  bouncing.  He  then  called  his  bank  to 
find  that  the  IRS  had  decided  to  cancel 
their  agreement  and  had  levied  on  his  busi- 
ness account  without  contacting  him.  When 
he  finally  was  able  to  get  through  to  the 
IRS.  they  informed  him  that  they  had  de- 
cided to  collect  because  of  the  substantial 
change  in  the  financial  condition  of  his 
business.  Result  of  the  IRS  action:  creditors 
called  in  their  notes,  many  suppliers  would 
only  deal  in  cash  after  his  checks  bounced, 
and  some  suppliers  refused  to  do  business 
with  him. 

5.  77ic  Case  of  the  New  Typeroriter.—A 
small  business  in  El  Dorado,  Arkansas,  filed 
over  two  hundred  forms  with  the  IRS.  He 
then  received  a  letter  from  the  IRS  inform- 
ing him  that  he  was  subject  to  a  $50  a  form 
fine  for  not  filling  out  the  forms  using  a  ten 
pitch  typewriter.  He  called  the  IRS  to  let 
them  know  that  his  business  only  owned 
one  typewriter  and  it  was  a  12  pitch.  The 
agent  told  him  to  buy  a  new  typewriter  and 
pay  the  fines.  The  result  of  the  IRS  action: 
$10,000  in  fines  and  $150  for  a  new  typewrit- 
er. 

6.  The  Case  of  the  Missing  Return.— A 
yoisig  widow  with  a  child  received  an  incor- 
rect return.  She  called  the  IRS  where  some- 
one told  her  to  drive  forty  miles  to  the 
Little  Rock  office  to  pick  up  her  proper 
return  check.  She  drove  three  times  to 
Little  Rock,  but  each  time  the  IRS  told  her 
that  they  did  not  have  the  check.  Puther- 
more,  they  told  her  there  was  not  anyone 
she  could  call  to  find  out  If  the  check  would 
be  ready.  She  finally  contacted  her  Senator 
who  had  the  check  sent  to  her.  The  result 
of  the  IRS  mistake:  six  months  and  240 
miles  later  she  received  her  check. 

7.  The  Case  of  the  Purloined  Car.— A 
Nevada  taxpayer  who  is  a  single  mother  en- 
tered into  an  agreement  with  the  IRS  to 
repay  a  liability  which  she  owed.  She  did 
not  dispute  the  amount  or  the  appropriate- 
ness of  the  amount  which  the  IRS  said  she 
owed,  but  needed  to  pay  it  back  in  install- 
ments because  of  her  situation.  Seven  days 
after  her  attorney  worked  out  such  an 
agreement  with  the  IRS,  the  agency  im- 
pounded her  car  without  notice  while  she 
was  at  work. 

8.  The  Case  of  the  Multiplving  Penalties.— 
A  Nevada  taxpayer's  return  was  audited  be- 
cause she  filed  late.  She  had  mlaclassified 
expenses,  so  in  August  1986.  the  IRS  told 
her  she  owed  between  $4,000  and  $6,00fl 
without  penalties.  She  waited  to  hear  from 
the  IRS  the  exact  amount  she  actually 
owed.  No  word  came  until  January  1987, 
when  the  IRS  said  she  owe  $22,000  because 
they  had  reassesed  what  she  owed  and  at- 
tached penalties  for  her  not  paying  it. 

Mr.  ORAS8LET.  Madam  President. 
I  rise  at  this  hour  for  the  purpose  of 


introdutting  for  myself  and  Senators 
Pryor  «nd  RztD  the  "Omnibus  Tax- 
payers' BUI  of  RiRhts."  This  legisla- 
tion is  a  statutory  enforcement  of  our 
constittltional  bill  of  rights  in  the  area 
of  taxation. 

Senator  Prtor  is  the  main  sponsor 
of  this  legislation.  Senator  Reid  and  I 
are  original  cosponsors  of  the  "Tax- 
payers' BiU  of  Rights." 

As  wel  all  know,  a  catalyst  for  our 
great  Nation's  revolution  and  the  ulti- 
mate ratification  of  our  Constitution 
in  1787  was  the  perception.  If  not  the 
fact,  that  taxation  without  representa- 
tion had  become  the  status  quo. 
Today.  In  1987,  the  American  people 
are  more  than  fortunate  that,  with 
the  de1)ermination  of  the  American 
spirit  and  the  grace  of  God.  we  are 
able  to  celebrate  the  200th  anniversa- 
ry of  the  American  Constitution.  Un- 
fortimately,  the  perception  that  un- 
fairness lurks  within  the  tax  system 
exists  to  this  day.  It  is  the  responsibil- 
ity of  Congress  to  put  these  fears  to 
rest,  and  I  believe  the  "Taxpayers'  Bill 
of  Rights"  will  go  far  in  addressing 
these  fears. 

Over  the  years  as  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress, I  have  received  taxpayer  com- 
plaints from  my  own  State  of  Iowa,  as 
well  as  from  around  the  country.  Some 
of  these  complaints  are,  undoubtedly, 
unwarranted  as  tax  collectors  have 
histori(^y  been  the  object  of  public 
criticisitt  and  attack.  I  certainly  do  not 
encourage  baseless  criticism  or  con- 
done taxpayer  resistance  or  nonpay- 
ment of  taxes. 

Howefer,  even  the  IRS  recognizes 
the  fact  that  problems  exist  and  that 
some  taxpayers  are  abused.  By  its  own 
admission,  the  IRS  conducted  582  in- 
vestigations of  alleged  employee  mis- 
conduct in  1985.  Various  forms  of  dis- 
ciplinary action  were  taken  against  221 
employees.  In  addition,  in  1985,  120 
current  or  former  IRS  employees  were 
arrested  or  indicted  as  a  result  of  in- 
spectioQ  office  investigations.  At  least 
84  of  tbese  employees  were  convicted 
for  their  crimes  against  taxpayers. 

These  statistics  were  released  in 
hearings  I  chaired  in  the  IRS  Over- 
sight Subcommittee  last  year  on  the 
subject  of  taxpayer  abuses.  The  main 
focus  oif  these  hearings  was  on  two 
Federal  criminal  tax  cases,  the  United 
States  versus  Omni  International 
Corp.  and  United  States  versus  Kilpa- 
trick.  Both  of  these  cases  involved  tax- 
payer abuse  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. In  particular,  the  district  court 
found  that  Government  prosecutors 
had  fabricated  evidence  and  misled 
the  court  in  the  case  against  Omni.  In 
the  Kflpatrick  case,  another  court 
foimd  the  Government  had  violated 
Federal  criminal  rules,  had  mistreated 
witnesses,  had  misinformed  a  grand 
jury  and  had  violated  the  defendant's 
fifth  and  sixth  amendment  rights 
under  the  Federal  Constitution. 
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So.  without  a  doubt,  taxpayer  abuse 
does  exist  right  to  this  very  day.  In 
the  last  two  Congresses,  I  have  at- 
tempted to  ciu-b  these  abuses  through 
legislation,  and  have  met  with  some 
success— but  not  enough.  In  1982.  Con- 
gressman Rahgel  of  New  York  and  I 
convinced  the  conference  conunittee 
on  the  Tax  Equity  and  Fiscal  Respon- 
sibility Act  to  accept  provisions  requir- 
ing advanced  warning  before  property 
could  be  levied  and  the  release  of  a 
lien  on  property  within  30  days  after 
the  tax  is  paid.  In  the  Tax  Reform  Act 
of  1986.  I  was  successful  in  amending 
the  tax  provision  allowing  for  the  pay- 
ment of  attorneys  fees  to  a  taxpayer 
who  wins  his  civil  case  in  the  Tax 
Court,  or  any  other  Federal  court. 
Now,  to  qualify  for  attorneys'  fees,  a 
taxpayer  has  the  lesser  burden  of 
showing  that  the  Government's  posi- 
tion was  not  "sul>stantially  justified" 
rather  than  having  to  show  that  the 
Government's  position  was  "unreason- 
able," which  was  the  case  under 
former  law.  This  will  give  the  Govern- 
ment more  of  an  incentive  to  ensure 
that  it  has  a  legitimate  case  before 
moving  against  a  taxpayer. 

The  "Taxpayers'  Bill  of  Rights," 
which  has  bipartisan  support,  under 
Senator  Pryor's  leadership,  is  an  ex- 
tension of  these  successes  and  the 
effort  of  others,  including  Senator 
Reid,  to  correct  a  lot  of  unjust  situa- 
tions. One  of  the  major  reasons  tax- 
payer abuse  exists  is  because  the 
Treasury  Department  is  one  of  the 
most  powerful  Government  agencies 
but  one  of  the  least  regulated  by  Con- 
gress. Out  of  all  the  Cabinet  Depart- 
ments, Treasury  and  Justice  are  the 
only  departments  without  a  statutory 
inspector  general  that  reports  to  Con- 
gress. Consequently,  Congress  is  kept 
in  the  dark  about  activities  within 
Treasury.  This  legislation  will  help  al- 
leviate that  problem  by  creating  a 
statutory  Office  of  Inspector  General 
within  Treasury  that  will  audit  and  in- 
vestigate the  Department  and  make 
reports  to  Congress.  The  Government 
Accoimting  Office  strongly  supports 
this  modification  that  will  make  the 
Treasury  Department  more  efficient 
and  ultimately  more  productive  and, 
we  expect,  more  responsive  to  the 
needs  of  the  taxpayers  vis-a-vis  the 
IRS  as  a  result  of  that  independence. 

Another  provision  of  the  bill  gives 
the  IRS  ombudsman  the  power  to 
issue  taxpayer  assistance  orders, 
which  may  require  the  IRS  to  release 
property  or  to  cease  any  action.  The 
IRS  will  also  be  required  to  put  to- 
gether a  statement  on  taxpayer  rights 
and  distribute  it  to  taxpayers.  The 
"Taxpayers'  BiU  of  Rights"  contains  a 
number  of  other  provisions  that  will 
help  protect  the  right  of  taxpayers 
whUe  allowing  the  IRS  to  do  its  job  ef- 
fectively and  coUect  taxes  under  the 
voluntary  scheme  of  compliance  that 
we  have  in  our  coimtry  which,  quite 


frankly,  makes  other  countries  jeal- 
ous, but  that  voluntary  compUance  is 
somewhat  in  jeopardy  when  people  do 
not  have  faith  in  the  system. 

Madam  President,  we  aU  know  that 
1986  was  the  year  of  tax  reform,  and  a 
number  of  things  were  done  in  an 
effort  to  make  taxes  more  fair.  Now, 
we  need  to  make  1987  the  year  of  tax- 
payer reform  in  an  effort  to  make  the 
system  more  fair.  I  urge  my  coUeagues 
to  join  me  and  Senators  Pryor  and 
Reid  as  we  attempt  to  accomplish  this 
goal. 

Mr.  REID.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  my  coUeagues,  Sena- 
tors Pryor  and  Grassley,  as  an  origi- 
nal sponsor  of  the  Omnibus  Taxpay- 
ers' BUI  of  Rights.  This  legislation  pro- 
vides a  legislative  remedy  to  correct 
the  abusive  and  possibly  iUegal  behav- 
ior often  encountered  by  taxpayers 
embroUed  in  disputes  with  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Service.  Enactment  of 
the  Omnibus  Taxpayers'  Bill  of  Rights 
will  do  nothing  more  than  place  the 
law  abiding  taxpayers  of  America  on 
equal  footing  with  the  IRS. 

Since  coming  to  Congress  in  1983,  I 
have  been  an  advocate  of  Taxpayer's 
BiU  of  Rights  legislation.  During  the 
99th  Congress,  I  introduced  a  Taxpay- 
ers' Bill  of  Rights  in  the  other  body. 
Because  national  attention  was  fo- 
cused upon  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of 
1986,  my  bill  received  very  little  public 
attention,  although  it  did  receive  the 
attention  of  the  nearly  50  House 
Member  who  cosponsored  my  bill.  The 
bill  I  introduced  in  the  House  served 
as  the  foundation  for  both  S.  579,  a 
bill  I  introduced  Monday,  and  the  Om- 
nibus Taxpayers'  BiU  of  Rights. 

S.  579  is  the  bill  I  have  been  promot- 
ing since  the  100th  Congress  convened 
in  January.  It  contains  provisions:  re- 
quiring a  statement  of  taxpayers' 
rights  and  obligations  be  included  with 
all  tax  forms;  extending  to  taxpayers 
the  right  to  initiate  civil  action  against 
IRS  employeers  who  violate  the  tax- 
payer's rights;  establishing  a  statutory 
Office  of  Inspector  General  within  the 
Department  of  the  Treasury;  extend- 
ing certain  rights  to  taxpayers  during 
interviews  with  the  IRS  including  the 
right  to  a  representative;  expanding 
the  GAO's  audit  authority  over  the 
IRS;  prohibiting  the  evaluation  of  IRS 
personnel  based  on  sums  collected 
from  audits  and  investigations;  prohib- 
iting the  IRS  from  investigating  indi- 
viduals for  purposes  other  than  deter- 
mining compliance  with  internal  reve- 
nue laws;  revising  levy  procedures; 
strengthening  installment  payment 
agreements;  placing  new  limitations  on 
class  audits;  and  requiring  the  IRS  to 
carry  the  burden  of  proof  in  adminis- 
trative and  criminal  proceedings. 

The  Onmibus  Taxpayers'  BiU  of 
Rights  contains  many  of  the  powerful 
provisions  contained  within  S.  579  in 
addition  to  the  provisions  added  by 
Senators  Pryor  and  Grassley  which: 


prevent  the  IRS  from  coUecting  defi- 
ciency interest  and  penalties  resulting 
from  its  incorrect  written  advice;  au- 
thorize the  ombudsman  to  issue  orders 
requiring  the  IRS  to  cease  certain  ac- 
tions affecting  specifically  identified 
taxpayers;  require  the  establishment 
of  procedures  for  the  administrative 
appeal  of  liens;  prohibit  levies  in  cases 
where  expenses  associated  with  a  levy 
are  greater  than  the  value  of  the  prop- 
erty or  the  liabiUty  to  be  satisfied:  and 
apply  the  RegtUatory  Flexibihty  Act 
to  the  IRS.  With  the  addition  of  these 
provisions,  I  believe  we  have  drafted  a 
bUl  providing  greater  protection  to 
taxpayers  whUe  preserving  the  abiUty 
of  the  IRS  to  collect  taxes. 

Perhaps  the  most  effective  way  to  U- 
lustrate  the  need  for  this  legislation  is 
by  describing  actual  horror  stories  of 
IRS  abuses.  The  first  case  I  wiU  de- 
scribe involved  a  taxpayer  who  was  au- 
dited because  she  fUed  late.  She  had 
misclassified  expenses,  so  in  August 
1986.  the  IRS  told  her  she  owed  be- 
tween $4,000  and  $6,000,  with  no  pen- 
alties assessed.  She  waited  to  hear 
from  the  IRS  exactly  how  much  she 
owed.  No  word  came  imtil  January, 
when  the  IRS  informed  her  she  owed 
$22,000  because  they  had  reassessed 
what  she  owed  and  attached  penalties 
for  failure  to  pay  the  newly  assessed 
amount. 

The  second  case  involved  a  widow 
who  had  to  pay  a  $10,000  tax  UabUity 
left  by  her  deceased  husband.  She 
agreed  to  pay  $750  per  month  toward 
the  liability.  After  she  had  struggled 
for  some  time  to  meet  the  monthly 
payments,  the  IRS  reneged  on  the 
payment  agreement,  seized  her  home 
and  auctioned  it  off  to  retrieve  the 
unpaid  balance.  Unfortunately,  cases 
like  this  occur  too  often  to  be  dis- 
missed as  mere  anecdotes.  Rather. 
these  abuses  Ulustrate  recurring  prob- 
lems the  Omnibus  Taxpayers'  BiU  of 
Rights  addresses. 

During  this  bicentennial  year  of  the 
Constitution,  I  believe  we,  as  Members 
of  the  world's  greatest  deliberative 
body,  should  stop  to  ponder  the 
unique  protections  afforded  individ- 
uals by  the  first  10  amendments  to  the 
Constitution:  the  BiU  of  Rights.  These 
first  10  amendments  limit  the  power 
of  the  Federal  Government  over  indi- 
viduals. It  is  time  these  fundamental 
rights  be  extended  to  taxpayers;  it  is 
also  time  the  concept  of  limited  gov- 
ernment powers  be  extended  to  the 
IRS. 

I  invite  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
following  the  lead  of  the  hundreds  of 
citizens  who  have  written  me  from 
every  comer  of  our  land  with  their 
support  for  the  Omnibus  Taxpayers' 
Bill  of  Rights.  Ordinary  people  from 
San  Antonio,  TX,  to  Welston,  MI  have 
contacted  me  as  have  tax  professionals 
from  Edison,  NJ.  to  Las  Vegas,  NV, 
with   horror   stories   concerning   IRS 
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proeeduTM  umI  unanimous  support  for 
remedial  legislation.  The  American 
peoiile  have  recognised  the  need  for 
this  type  of  legislation  It  is  now  up  to 
us  to  addren  the  need  by  moving  the 
Onmlbua  Taxpayers'  Bill  of  Rights 
quickly  through  the  Senate  and 
toward  final; 


By  Mr.  Da(X>NCINI  (for  himself 
and  Ifr.  McCaih): 
S.  60S.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  set- 
tlement of  certain  Tohono  O'odham 
Indian  water  rights  claims  in  Arizona; 
and  for  other  ptirposes;  to  the  Select 
Committee  on  Indian  Affairs. 


'.  or  nniAii  water  mghts  claims 
•  Mr.  DcCONCINI.  Mr.  President. 
today  with  my  distinguished  colleagxie, 
Mr.  McCaim.  I  am  reintroducing  legis- 
lation to  settle  a  remaining  water 
rights  claim  of  the  Tohono  O'odham 
against  the  Federal  Government  in 
the  Chulchu  area.  This  legislation,  the 
Chuichu  settlement,  was  introduced 
last  year  along  with  two  other  bills  to 
satisfy  other  water  rights  claims  of  the 
Tohono  O'odham  Nation.  Settlement 
of  the  Chuichu  claim  is  still  unre- 
solved. The  Gila  Bend  and  Tat  Momo- 
Ilkot  claims  were  passed  by  the  Con- 
gress and  signed  into  law. 

The  19,000-acre  Chui  Chuichu  Res- 
ervation lies  within  the  Sells  Reserva- 
tion. At  the  time  the  Chuichu  Reser- 
vi^on  was  created  for  the  Tohono 
O'odham  Nation— Papago  Tribe— 
20.000  acre  feet  of  surface  and  under- 
ground flow  of  the  Santa  Cruz  River 
provided  a  dependable  supply  of  water 
for  agricultiural  uses  in  the  area.  Engi- 
neering reports  at  that  time  indicated 
that  there  was  also  1.200,000  acre  feet 
of  ground  water  beneath  the  Chuichu 
lands. 

The  United  States,  on  June  8,  1912, 
filed  a  60.000-acre-feet  Notice  of  Water 
Appropriations  for  the  O'odham  and 
two  downstream  tribes— the  Papagos 
of  the  Maricopa  Reservation— the  Ais.- 
Chin— and  the  Pimas  of  the  Gila  River 
Reservation.  A  Notice  of  Water  Appro- 
priations for  10,000  more  acre  feet  of 
the  surface  and  undergroimd  flow  of  a 
tributary  of  the  Santa  Cruz  River  the 
Santa  Rosa  Wash,  was  later  filed  for 
the  O'odham. 

The  United  States,  as  trustee  of 
these  water  rights  of  the  O'odham, 
has  known  of  these  rights  since  their 
recognition  in  1912.  Yet.  the  United 
States  has  allowed  off-reservation 
pumping  of  these  waters  to  exhaust 
the  Santa  Cruz  River  flow  through 
the  Chuichu  Reservation.  The  tribe 
contends  that  irrigator  pumping  north 
of  the  Chuichu  area  has  depleted  the 
underground  waters  so  that  farming  is 
no  longer  possible.  The  lands  of  Chui- 
chu are  deserts  with  little  or  no  value 
without  water.  The  tribe  claims  a 
breach  of  trust  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States  caused  the  exhaustion 
of  their  water. 


Iki  1949  there  was  sufficient  ground 
water  to  support  an  agreement  lie- 
twten  the  tribe  and  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  develop  an  11,000-acre 
tribal  irrigation  project  in  the  Chui- 
chu area,  including  600  acres  already 
in  production.  Because  of  ground 
water  depletion,  the  11,000-acre 
project  has  never  been  initiated. 

Recognizing  the  plight  of  the 
O'odham,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interi- 
or allocated  8,000  acre  feet  of  the 
Indian  CAP  allocation  to  Papago 
tribes  in  the  Chuichu  area.  This  will 
allow  irrigation  of  1,480  acres,  but 
cannot  be  delivered  untU  1988  or  1989. 
The  tribe  will  also  be  responsible  for 
all  operation,  maintenance,  and  re- 
placement costs  for  the  CAP  water. 
This  forces  the  tribe  to  pay  for  water 
to  replace  the  water  taken  from  their 
land. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing 
today  will  settle  the  breach  of  trust 
claims  against  the  United  States  for 
failing  to  properly  maintain  the  water 
supply  of  the  Tohono  O'odham.  This 
legislation  will  require  a  contract  with 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  pro- 
vide 12,000  acre  feet  of  unallocated 
non-Indian  agricultural  CAP  water. 
Construction  of  an  irrigation  system 
to  deliver  the  12,000  acre  feet  of  water 
and  the  8,000  acre  feet  of  Indian  CAP 
water  is  mandated  by  this  legislation 
as  well.  A  $10,000,000  trust  fund  for 
the  tribe  for  water  acquisition,  and 
economic  and  community  development 
is  another  provision.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment must  also  pay  the  annual  op- 
eration, maintenance,  and  replace- 
ment costs  of  delivering  all  the  water 
contracted  for  to  the  reservation,  with 
the  tribe  paying  on  reservation  costs. 
A  new  domestic  water  supply  system 
for  the  villages  of  Chuichu,  East  Chui- 
chu and  White  Horse  Pass  must  be 
provided.  The  ground  water  supply  un- 
derlying public  lands  in  the  South 
Vekol  water  basin  must  be  reserved  for 
the  exclusive  use  of  the  tribe. 

The  provisions  of  settlement  for  the 
Chuichu  water  claim  of  the  tribe  in- 
cluded in  the  legislation  are  fair  and 
reasonable  offers  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
enunent.  While  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  has  adopted  a  policy  of 
negotiating  Indian  water  settlements, 
the  legislation  I  have  sponsored  is  the 
result  of  a  tribal  initiative.  The  tribe  is 
to  be  commended  for  its  diligent  worl^ 
in  attempting  to  resolve  the  disputed 
claim. 

The  settlement  offer  has  not  been 
negotiated  with  Interior  representa- 
tives. However,  there  has  been  consid- 
erable discussion  with  representatives 
of  the  Interior's  Office  of  Trust  Re- 
sponsibilities. 

We  are  all  cognizant  of  the  Federal 
budgetary  problems  and  the  need  to 
constrain  Federal  spending.  The  biU 
introduced  today  requires  Federal  pay- 
ments to  the  Tohono  O'odham  Nation 
for  the   settlement   of   the   Chuichu 


claims.  While  the  price  tag  may  seem 
high,  I  am  confident  that  costs  for 
lengthy  litigation  and  court  time  will 
require  even  greater  expenditures  by 
the  Federal  Government.  I  am  con- 
vinced this  legislative  settlement  is  the 
best  solution  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. "These  provisions  are  necessary 
to  settle  this  water  rights  claim  of  the 
Papago  tribe  without  lengthy  litiga- 
tion. I  hope  to  have  hearings  on  this 
settlement  quickly.* 


B*  Mr.  ADAMS: 
S.  601.  A  bill  to  permit  any  State, 
without  penalty,  to  withdraw  from  a 
contract  entered  into  with  the  Federal 
Emergency  Management  Agency 
under  which  such  State  is  required  to 
participate  in  a  simulated  nuclear 
attack  on  such  State;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services. 

FKDERiL  EMERGENCY  MAIf  AGEMEIfT  AGENCY 
CONTRACTS 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
today  introducing  legislation  designed 
to  respond  to  an  effort  by  FEMA,  the 
Federal  Emergency  Management 
Agency,  to  respond  to  a  congressional 
directive  by  requiring  several  States- 
including  my  own  State  of  Washing- 
ton—to participate  in  a  test  designed 
to  evaloate  our  ability  to  respond  to  a 
simulated  nuclear  attack. 

In  the  particular  case  of  Washing- 
ton, FBMA  wants  to  see  how  we  would 
respond  If  an  enemy  exploded  28  or  so 
nuclear  weapons  over  our  State.  I  can 
save  everyone  a  lot  of  trouble  and 
money.  I'll  tell  them  how  we  would  re- 
spond: we  would  die. 

I  suppose  that  some  people  believe 
that  exercises  which  let  us  evaluate 
how  well  we  might  manage  after  a  nu- 
clear attack  are  simply  prudent  plan- 
ning. I  think  they  are  a  dangerous  de- 
lusion. 

I  really  thought,  Mr.  President,  that 
we  had  started  to  put  this  notion  of 
planning  for  a  nuclear  war  aside.  It 
was  just  a  few  years  ago,  after  all, 
when  a  book  describing  the  adminis- 
tration's approach— "With  Enough 
Shovels"- demonstrated  just  how 
barren  the  concept  of  civil  defense 
after  a^nuclear  war  would  be.  This  par- 
ticular FEMA  exercise  focuses  on  a 
specific  question:  how  well  we  could 
communicate  after  an  attack.  An  in- 
teresting question.  But  we  already 
have  the  most  meaningful  answer. 
Reputable  doctors  and  scientists  have 
told  us  that  all  we  would  be  able  to 
communicate  after  28  warheads  ex- 
ploded is  that  people  were  dead  and 
dying,  that  the  hospitals  which  were 
intact  had  neither  the  materials  or  the 
personnel  to  treat  the  victims,  and 
that  the  living  would  envy  the  dead.  If 
FEMA  wants  to  be  sure  that  we  can 
broadcast  that  message,  then  perhaps 
this  exercise  makes  sense. 

I  think  it  comes  down  to  this,  Mr. 
President.  We  Icnow  we  have  an  obliga- 


tion to  think  about  the  unthinkable. 
We  cannot  ignore  the  reality  of  nucle- 
ar weapons  or  nuclear  war.  But  we 
have  an  even  greater  obligation  to 
work  to  prevent  such  a  war.  I  do  not 
believe  that  this  exercise  Is  the  way  to 
discharge  that  obligation.  Indeed,  by 
creating  the  impression— the  false  im- 
pression—that we  might  manage  a 
post-attack  environment,  it  threatens 
our  security  by  directing  our  attention 
away  from  the  real  path  to  survival: 
meaningful,  mutual,  verifiable  arms 
control  and  reduction. 

The  Governor  of  my  State  has  de- 
clined to  participate  in  this  exercise. 
FEMA  has  responded  that,  pursuant 
to  an  agreement  between  the  Agency 
and  the  State,  such  a  refusal  might 
mean  the  loss  of  up  to  $1.3  million  in 
civil  defense  funds.  I  suspect  that  the 
legislation  I  am  introducing  today  may 
not  be  acted  on  before  the  FEMA 
deadline  has  come  and  gone.  And  if 
that  is  the  case,  the  Governor  of  my 
State  may  elect  to  participate  in  this 
exercise  in  order  to  protect  funds  that 
are  needed  and  would  be  useful  in  re- 
sponding to  natural  disasters  which 
can  be  managed.  I  would  certainly  un- 
derstand that  decision  and  support  it- 
just  as  I  support  his  initial  inclination 
to  refuse  to  participate  in  this  pro- 
gram. 

If  this  exercise  does  go  ahead,  then  I 
trust  that  the  people  of  Washington 
will  react  to  it  appropriately.  And  by 
that  I  mean  that  they  will  take  some 
time  during  the  exercise  to  think 
about  what  a  real  nuclear  attack 
would  be  like:  The  chaos  and  confu- 
sion, the  death  and  destruction,  the 
complete  devastation.  And  I'd  like 
them  to  take  some  time  to  think  about 
the  choices  we  have:  A  realistic  and 
tough  attempt  to  reduce  the  nuclear 
threat  through  arms  control— or  a 
massive  civil  defense  program  that  will 
not  save  us  and  a  multibillion  dollar 
star  wars  system  which  will  not  pro- 
tect us. 

If  that  is  the  end  result  of  this  test, 
then  perhaps  it  will  have  served  a 
useful  purpose.  And  if  this  legislation 
helps  create  a  debate  in  the  Congress 
and  the  covmtry  about  the  role  of  civil 
defense  in  a  nuclear  attack,  then  per- 
haps this  bill  will  serve  a  useful  pur- 
pose as  well. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  text  of 
the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcord.  as  follows: 

s.  606 

By  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hotue  of 
Repreaentativea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  CongresM  auembled.  That  (a) 
notwlttutandins  any  provision  of  the  Civil 
Defense  Act  of  1950  (50  U.S.C.  App.  251  et 
seq.)  or  any  other  provision  of  law,  any 
State  may  withdraw,  without  penalty,  from 
an  agreement  entered  into,  before  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  by  such  State 
with  the  Federal  Emergency  Management 
Agency  providing  for  the  participation  of 


such  State  in  a  simulated  nuclear  attack  on 
such  State.  Withdrawal  from  such  contract 
under  the  authority  of  this  Act  shall  be  ef- 
fective only  if  written  notice  of  withdrawal 
is  given  by  the  Crovemor  of  the  State  con- 
cerned to  the  Director  of  the  Federal  Elmer- 
gency  Mantigement  Agency  within  15  days 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 
(b)  The  Director  of  the  Federal  Emergen- 
cy Management  Agency  may  not  withhold 
from  any  State  funds  that  would  otherwise 
be  paid  to  such  State  under  the  Civil  E>e- 
fense  Act  of  1950  or  any  other  Act  on  the 
grounds  that  the  State  withdrew  from  the 
contract  referred  to  In  subsection  (a)  or  oth- 
erwise refused  to  participate  in  the  simulat- 
ed nuclear  attack  referred  to  in  such  subsec- 
tion. 


By   Mr.  CRANSTON   (for  him- 
self, Mr.  D'Amato,  Mr.  Riegle, 
Mr.  Heinz,  Mr.  Dodd,  Mr.  Sar- 
BANES,   Mr.   Reid,   Mr.   Sasser, 
Mr.    Shelby,    Mr.    Gore,    Mr. 
Dixon,      Mr.      Chiles,      Mr. 
DeConcimi,  Mr.  Durenberger, 
Mr.    INOUYE,    Mr.    Garn,    Mr. 
BuRDicK,  Mr.  Laxttenberg.  Mr. 
Kerry.  Mr.  Bentsen,  Mr.  Ste- 
vens.  Mr.   Bumpers,   and   Mr. 
Weicker): 
S.  607.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Housing  Act  to  limit  the  fees  that  may 
be  charged  by  the  Government  Na- 
tional  Mortgage   Association   for   the 
guaranty  of  mortgage-backed  securi- 
ties; to  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

NATIONAI.  HOUSING  ACT 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Government  National  Mortgage  Asso- 
ciation [GNMA]  intends  to  increase  by 
two-thirds  its  guarantee  fee  from  6  to 
10  basis  points  effective  March  1,  1987, 
through  administrative  action.  I 
oppose  that  action,  which  would 
amount  to  imposing  an  unjustified  tax 
on  homeownership. 

The  programs  offered  by  GNMA 
were  created  to  help  Americans 
become  homeowners.  However,  the  ad- 
ministration's proposed  increase  would 
be  a  further  disincentive  to  purchasing 
a  home.  In  an  era  homeownership  is 
declining,  it  is  the  wrong  time  to  put 
additional  pressure  on  American  fami- 
lies who  are  struggling  to  buy  a  home. 

The  proposed  fee  increase  would 
clearly  be  an  act  contrary  to  the  policy 
of  Congress.  Congress  on  nimierous  oc- 
casions has  expressed  strong  support 
for  the  programs  of  GNMA  and  re- 
peatedly has  opposed  the  imposition 
of  fees  above  those  necessary  to  sup- 
port program  costs.  Within  the  past 
year,  the  Senate  Banldng  Committee 
favorably  reported  S.  2507  and  the 
House  of  Representatives  passed  legis- 
lation, H.R.  1,  both  of  which  specifi- 
cally prohibited  any  increase  in  the 
GNMA  guarantee  fee. 

This  bill,  therefore,  reestablishes  the 
intent  of  Congress.  It  would  ensure 
that  GNMA  would  impose  no  fee  in 
excess  of  six  basis  points  can  be  ad- 
ministered unless  it  is  demonstrably 


related  to  the  cost  of  administering 
the  program. 

I  believe  there  is  no  good  reason  for 
the  proposed  increases  in  GNMA  fees. 
I  feel  even  more  strongly  that  such 
action  should  not  be  taken  without 
congressional  approval. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  proud  to  be 
joined  today  by  Senator  D'Amato  and 
others  in  introducing  this  legislation.  I 
will  try  to  bring  this  bill  before  the 
Senate  for  action  just  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  enact  it 
promptly. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  «07 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  Slates  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  sec- 
tion 306(g)  of  the  National  Housing  Act  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

"(3)(A)  No  fee  or  charge  in  excess  of  6 
basis  points  may  be  assessed  or  collected  by 
the  United  States  (including  any  executive 
department,  agency,  or  independent  estab- 
lishment of  the  United  States)  on  or  with 
regard  to  any  guaranty  of  the  timely  pay- 
ment of  principal  or  interest  on  securities  or 
notes  based  on  or  backed  by  mortgages  that 
are  secured  by  1-  to  4-famlly  dwellings  and 
(i)  insured  by  the  Federal  Housing  Adminis- 
tration under  title  II  of  the  National  Hous- 
ing Act:  or  (ii)  insured  or  guaranteed  under 
the  Serviceman's  Readjustment  Act  of  1944, 
chapter  37  of  title  38,  United  SUtes  Code,  or 
title  V  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949. 

"(B)  The  fees  charged  for  the  guaranty  of 
securities  or  on  notes  based  or  backed  by 
mortgages  not  referred  to  in  subparagraph 
(A),  as  authorized  by  other  provisions  of 
law,  shall  be  set  by  the  Association  at  a  level 
not  more  than  necessary  to  create  reserves 
sufficient  to  meet  anticipated  claims  based 
upon  actuarial  analysis,  and  for  no  other 
purpose. 

"(C)  Fees  or  charges  for  the  Issuance  of 
commitments  or  miscellaneous  administra- 
tive fees  of  the  Association  shall  not  be  on  a 
competitive  auction  basis  and  shall  remain 
at  the  level  set  for  such  fees  or  charges  as  of 
September  1,  1985,  except  that  such  fees  or 
charges  may  be  increased  if  reasonably  re- 
lated to  the  cost  of  administerii\g  the  pro- 
gram, and  for  no  other  purpose. 

'(D)  Not  less  than  90  days  before  increas- 
ing any  fee  or  charge  under  subparagraph 
(B)  or  (C),  the  Secretary  shall  submit  to  the 
Congress  a  certification  that  such  in(n«ase 
is  solely  for  the  purpose  specified  in  such 
subparagraph.". 

•  Mr.  DAMATO.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  in  a  joint  effort  with  my  col- 
league. Senator  Crahstoh,  chairman 
of  the  Housing  Subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Housing, 
to  introduce  legislation  that  would 
halt  an  increase  in  the  guarantee  fee 
of  the  Mortgage-Backed  Securities 
Program  administered  by  the  Govern- 
ment National  Mortgage  Association. 
This  legislation  protects  the  already 
overburdened  middle  class  from  an  un- 
justified   tax    on    homeownership.    I 
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as  the  "Secretary"),  acting  pursuant  to  the 
Federal  reclamation  laws  (Act  of  June  17, 


By   Mr.   WIUSON   (for 
and  Mr.  Crambtom  ): 


himself 


ed  that  such  parcel  be  used  for  the  puipose 
of  constructing  and  '"■littilning  a  public 
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nn—iw— Ml  the  chairman  for  his  insight 
in  ttali  area  and  for  his  conoem  about 
and  eoniBltment  to  homeowners  in 
tUalllitton. 

Buiikr  this  year.  Qinnle  Mae  moved 
to  Inereaae  hy  two-thirds  its  guarantee 
fee  from  0  to  10  basis  points  effective 
llaieh  1.  1987.  This  fee  increase  con- 
tradlets  ezidleit  oongressional  policy. 
CoogresB  repeatedly  has  opposed  the 
ImpoaltkHi  of  fees  above  those  neces- 
sary to  support  program  costs.  Two 
pleoea  of  legUatioin.  8.  2507.  a  bill  re- 
ported out  of  the  Senate  Banking 
Oommlttee  last  year,  and  HJl.  1.  a  bill 
which  pa— frt  last  year  in  the  House  of 
Remesentatives,  specifically  prohibit 
any  increase  in  the  Oinnie  Mae  guar- 
antee fee. 

The  fee  increase  has  no  Justification. 
Under  the  Mortgage-Backed  Securities 
Program,  reasonable  fees  may  be 
charged  to  pay  for  the  cost  of  the  pro- 
gram and  to  establish  reasonable  re- 
serves necessary  to  support  it.  At  the 
end  of  last  year,  the  reserve  fimd  bal- 
ance was  at  $1.4  billion.  The  proposed 
increase,  thoefore.  is  in  excess  of  the 
amount  necessary  to  compensate 
Oinnie  Mae  for  the  cost,  expense,  and 
risk  of  maintaining  the  Mortgage- 
Backed  Securities  Program. 

Mr.  Presidoit,  for  whatever  reason 
the  ONMA  is  implementing  this  fee 
increase  on  March  1.  1987,  this  action 
is  viewed  as  unjustifiable  without  con- 
gerssional  approval.  The  legislation  we 
are  pnqxwlng  would  prohibit  this  un- 
justified fee  increase.  Our  bill  is  de- 
signed to  insure  that  no  fee  in  excess 
of  six  basis  points  can  be  imposed 
unleas  it  is  demcmstrated  to  be  related 
to  program  costs  and  the  actuarial 
soundness  of  the  mortgage-backed  se- 
ouitles  program. 

An  increase  in  the  GNMA  guarantee 
fee  would  result  in  an  undue  hardship 
on  homeowners  and  those  interested 
in  purchasing  a  home.  A  fee  increase 
could  destroy  the  dream  of  homeown- 
enhlp  for  many  Americans.  This  legis- 
lation would  reassure  these  Individuals 
that  homeownershlp  continues  to  be  a 
feasible  option  to  housing  in  our  coun- 
try. 

Again.  I  commend  Mr.  Ckanstoh  for 
his  leadership  and  insight  in  this 
matter  and  I  trust  my  colleagues  will 
Join  us  in  this  vital  effort.* 
•  Mr.  LAUTKNBERO.  Mr.  President, 
I  am  pleased  to  cosponsor  this  meas- 
ure, which  prohibits  the  Government 
National  Mortgage  Association  from 
increasing  its  basis  points  effective 
March  1,  1987.  At  this  time,  over  95 
percent  of  aU  FHA  and  VA  guaranteed 
slni^e  family  mortgages  are  financed 
undw  the  ONMA  program.  The  pro- 
ponl  to  increase  the  guarantee  fee  by 
two-thirds,  from  6  basis  points  to  10. 
wfll  seriously  hurt  the  housing  indiis- 
try. 

The  GNMA  program  provides  a 
means  for  homebuyers.  primarily 
middle-income  families  and  veterans. 


to  obtain  competitive  access  to  the 
capital  markets  via  the  secondary 
mortgage  market.  The  reserve  fund 
adaolnistered  by  the  agency  has  a  bal- 
ance of  over  $1.3  billion.  There  is  no 
Justification  at  this  time  for  the  pro- 
posed increase  in  basis  points. 

Our  Nation's  young  people  face 
enough  obstacles  in  their  quest  to  pur- 
chase their  first  homes.  Last  year, 
only  7  percent  of  Americans  could 
affbrd  to  buy  a  brandnew  single  family 
dwelling  unit  outright.  Many  prospec- 
tive first-time  homebuyers  have  been 
priced  out  of  the  market.  GNMA  pro- 
vides an  opportunity  for  many  of 
these  people  to  realize  their  dream  of 
homeownershlp.  Implementation  of 
the  proposed  fee  increase  would  only 
serve  to  reduce  the  availability  of  FHA 
and  VA  loans. 

This  measure  provides  for  consider- 
ation of  a  fee  increase  if  GNMA  can 
show  that  it  is  warranted  by  adminis- 
trative costs.  At  such  a  time.  Congress 
will  review  GNMA's  documentation  of 
their  needs.  At  this  time,  however, 
there  is  no  such  rationale.  Nor  was 
Congress  given  the  opportunity  to 
re>Aew  this  proposal  as  part  of  the  leg- 
islative process.  On  behalf  of  the  Na- 
tion's homebuyers,  I  support  this  bill 
and  urge  its  passage.* 


By   Mr.   WILSON   (for   himself 
and  Mr.  Cranston): 
3.  608.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Con- 
struction of  the  Mid- Valley  unit  of  the 
Central  Valley  Project;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

MID-VALLEY  UMIT  ACT 

•  Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  joined  by  my  colleague,  the  senior 
Senator  from  California,  in  introduc- 
ing legislation  to  authorize  the  con- 
struction of  a  msUor  new  canal  for  the 
Federal  Government's  Central  Valley 
project  in  California.  This  project- 
known  as  the  proposed  Mid-Valley 
Canal— is  intended  to  convey  Federal 
project  water  from  an  existing  canal 
and  reservoir  system  on  the  west  side 
of  California's  San  Joaquin  Valley  to 
water-poor  sections  of  the  valley's  east 
side. 

The  Central  Valley  project,  as  many 
of  my  colleagues  know,  is  a  Federal 
project  authorized  in  the  1930's  de- 
signed to  provide  flood  protection, 
power,  and  water  supplies  to  needy 
and  eligible  CVP  contractors.  This 
mammoth  project  is  a  series  of  dams, 
reservoirs,  canals,  and  pumping  sta- 
tions throughout  the  central  valley  of 
California.  While  many  components  of 
the  CVP  have  been  built,  much  is  still 
to  be  constructed. 

The  Mid- Valley  Canal  is  one  of  these 
key  CVP  components  that  is  yet  to  be 
built.  Construction  of  this  canal  will 
help  complete  the  project's  plumbing 
f adilities  that  will  allow  the  water  that 
is  captured  in  some  of  California's 
massive  dams  and  reservoirs  to  be  dis- 
tributed to  where  it  is  needed  most. 


And  this  water  is  needed  in  the  pro- 
posed Mid-Valley  Unit  service  area. 
Presently,  farmers  who  irrigate  their 
lands  on  the  east  side  of  the  valley  use 
large  amounts  of  ground  water.  Using 
ground  water  has  worked  for  a 
number  of  years,  but  so  much  has 
been  pumped  out,  farmers  are  now  de- 
pleting the  ground  water  basin  faster 
than  it  is  being  naturally  replenished. 
Taken  to  the  extreme,  farmers  wiU 
eventually  pump  their  basins  dry. 

The  proposed  Mid-Valley  Canal  is 
designed  as  an  integral  part  of  the 
Central  Valley  project  and  will  correct 
for  this  chronic  ground  water  over- 
draft problem  by  bringing  much- 
needed  surface  water  to  this  area.  The 
bill  I  am  introducing  today  specifically 
provides  for  the  construction  by  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  of  an  approxi- 
mately $800  million  water  delivery 
system  serving  agricultural  and  urban 
needs  ia  a  five-county  area  of  the  San 
Joaquin  Valley.  As  much  as  1  million 
acre-feet  of  water  may  ultimately  be 
made  available  to  this  area  through 
this  canal. 

I  know  many  of  my  colleagues  will 
be  interested  in  the  cost-sharing  provi- 
sion of  this  bill.  Section  6  authorizes 
the  Secretary  to  enter  into  cost-shar- 
ing agreements  with  local  water  inter- 
ests for  the  construction  of  any  or  all 
of  the  authorized  distribution  facilities 
serviced  by  this  canal.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  local  water  districts 
have  agreed  to  finance  these  costs 
rather  than  have  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment front  the  money  as  it  has  in 
other  water  resource  projects. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
bill  and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

s.  608 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  L  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Mid-Valley 
Unit  Act  of  1987". 

SEC.  2.  FINDINGS. 

The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  there  is  need  for  a  federally  construct- 
ed project  to  serve  approximately  4  million 
acres  of  irrigated  agricultural  lands  located 
in  Merc«d,  Madera.  Fresno.  Tulare,  Kings, 
and  Kera  Counties,  California; 

(2)  there  is  presently  an  overdraft  of 
groundwater  in  these  counties  that  would 
be  alleviated  by  providing  irrigation,  munici- 
pal, and  industrial  water  supplies; 

(3)  a  federally  constructed  project  would 
facilitatfl  optimum  conjunctive  use  and 
reuse  of  surface  and  underground  water 
supplies  enhancing  the  agricultural  stability 
of  the  San  Joaquin  Valley;  and 

(4)  fish  and  wildlife  resources  and  outdoor 
recreatlGBi  opportunities  would  be  enhanced 
by  construction  of  a  project. 

SEC  3.  AUTHORIZATION. 

(a)  AuTHOKiZAnoN.— The  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  <  hereinafter  in  this  Act  referred  to 


SB  the  "Secretary"),  acting  pursuant  to  the 
FMeral  reclamation  laws  (Act  of  June  17, 
1902,  S3  But.  388.  and  AcU  amendatory 
thereof  or  aupplementary  thereto),  is  au- 
thorised to  construct,  operate,  and  main- 
tain, the  Mld-VaUey  Unit,  as  an  addiUon  to 
and  an  integral  part  of,  the  Central  Valley 
Project,  Callfomla.  upon  completion  of  a  fa- 
vorable Planning  Report/dS  on  the  San 
Joaquin  Valley  Conveyance  Investigation. 

<b)  Principal  Works.— The  principal 
works  of  the  Mld-VaUey  Unit  shall  consist 
of  pimiping  plants,  pumping  generator 
plants,  power  plants,  power  transmission  fa- 
cilities, canals,  channels,  levees,  drains  flood 
control  works,  pipelines,  regulating  reser- 
voirs, off-stream  and  on-stream  storage  res- 
ervoirs, deep  wells  and  pumps,  and  distribu- 
tion systems  and  faculties  consistent  with 
the  recommendations  of  relevant  planning 
documents.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  utilize,  whenever  feasible,  exist- 
ing water  suppUes.  conveyance  and  storage 
faculties. 

(c)  Provisioh  op  Water.— The  Secretary  is 
authortased  to  provide  water  supplies  for  the 
Irrigation  of  approximately  4  million  acres 
of  land  in  Merced.  Madera,  Fresno,  Tulare. 
Kings,  and  Kem  Counties,  as  identified  in 
the  Planning  Report/EIS  on  the  San  Joa- 
quin VaUey  Conveyance  Investigation. 

SEC.  4.  nSH  and  wildlife  ENHANCEMENT  AND 
RECREATION. 

The  conservation  and  development  of  the 
fish  and  wUdllfe  resources  and  the  enhance- 
ment of  recreation  opportunities  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Mid-VaUey  Unit  shall  be  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  the  Fish 
and  WUdllfe  Coordination  Act  (16  U.S.C. 
661  et  seq.)  and  the  Federal  Water  Project 
Recreation  Act  (79  Stat.  213). 

SEC  i.  WATER  DEUVERY  AND  STORAGE  AGREE- 
MENTS. 

The  Secretary  is  authorized  and  directed 
to— 

(1)  execute  a  contract  with  the  State  of 
California  for  the  wheeling,  deUvery.  ex- 
change, and  storage  of  water  through  the 
facilities  of  the  State  Water  Project  of  Cali- 
fornia for  use  in  the  Mid-VaUey  Unit;  and 

(2)  execute  contracts  with  the  State  of 
California  for  the  construction  or  eiUarge- 
ment  of  conveyance  and  storage  facilities 
for  Joint  use. 

SEC  t.  LOCAL  COST-SHARING  AGREEMENTS. 

The  Secretary  may  enter  into  agreements 
with  the  Mid-VaUey  Water  Authority,  a 
California  Joint  Powers  Authority,  for  the 
provision  of  aU  or  any  portion  of  the  au- 
thorized distribution  facilities  as  the  local 
contribution  to  the  cost  of  the  project. 

SEC  7.  STATE  AND  LOCAL  PUBLIC  INTEREST. 

In  locating  and  designating  the  works  and 
faculties  authorized  for  construction  by  this 
Act,  and  in  acquiring  or  withdrawing  any 
lands  as  authorized  by  this  Act.  the  Secre- 
tary shall  give  due  consideration  to  relevant 
reports  by  the  State  of  California,  and  shall 
consult  with  local  interests  who  may  be  af- 
fected by  the  construction  and  operation  of 
the  works  and  facilities  or  by  the  acquisition 
or  withdrawal  of  lands,  through  pubUc  hear- 
ings or  in  such  manner  as  in  his  discretion 
may  be  found  best  suited  to  a  maximum  ex- 
pression of  the  views  of  such  local  interests. 

SEC  g.  AUTHORIZATION  OF  FUNDS. 

There  Is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for 
construction  of  the  Mid-Valley  Unit  as  au- 
thorized in  this  Act,  the  sum  of  )  ,  plus 
or  minus  such  amounts,  if  any,  as  may  be 
justified  by  reason  of  ordinary  fluctuations 
in  construction  costs  aa  Indicated  by  engi- 
neering coat  Indloet  applicable  to  the  types 
of  construction  Involved  herein.* 


By  Mr.  WIIfON  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Cranston): 
S.  609.  A  bill  to  direct  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  convey  a  certain 
parcel  of  land  located  near  Ocotillo, 
CA;  to  the  Committee  on  EInergy  and 
Natural  Resources. 

(X>NVEYANCE  OP  LANDS  LOCATED  NXAK  OCOTILLO, 
CA 

•  Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
Joined  today  by  my  colleague  from 
California,  Senator  Cranston,  in  in- 
troducing a  bill  which  would  transfer 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  land  to 
the  Imperial  Valley  College  Barker 
Museum  in  Ocotillo,  CA.  for  use  as  a 
site  for  a  new  desert  museum. 

In  1979.  the  BLM  planned  to  con- 
struct an  information  center  on  the 
west  side  of  Imperial  Valley  and  ac- 
quired a  22.9-acre  parcel  near  Ocotillo 
for  this  purpose.  A  well  was  dug  and 
the  land  reaidled  for  construction,  but 
the  project  was  ultimately  abandoned 
by  the  BLM  because  funds  were  trans- 
ferred to  other  projects. 

The  Imperial  Valley  College  Barker 
Museum  would  like  to  use  this  22.9- 
acre  parcel  of  land  for  its  museum. 
This  museum  would  be  an  educational 
unit  of  Imperial  Valley  College  and 
would  be  open  to  the  public  at  no 
charge. 

The  museum  center  would  introduce 
visitors  to  the  desert  valley  and  the 
county  of  Imperial.  Maps  and  bro- 
chures would  be  made  available,  em- 
phasizing special  activities  and  areas 
to  visit.  In  addition,  the  museum 
would  be  better  situated  to  conduct  its 
archeological  work.  It  is  expected  that 
about  25,000  Individuals  would  visit 
the  museum  each  year. 

BLM  has  no  objection  to  this  pro- 
posal, but  Federal  regulations  prohibit 
the  transfer  of  the  land  except  by  fair 
market  value  purchase.  The  Imperial 
Valley  College  Barker  Museum  does 
not  have  the  resources  to  purchase 
this  parcel  and  needs  this  cost-free  leg- 
islation in  order  to  pr(x:eed  with  the 
plans.  A  provision  is  included  in  this 
bill  which  requires  that  title  to  the 
land  revert  back  to  the  United  States 
in  the  event  that  this  parcel  ever  be- 
comes superfluous  to  the  needs  of  the 
desert  museiun. 

I  know  of  no  opposition  to  this  bill 
and  encourage  my  colleagues  to  give  it 
their  support. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
bill  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

s.  609 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  convey, 
without  consideration,  to  Imperial  VaUey 
CoUege  Barker  Museum  of  El  Centro,  CaU- 
fomla,  aU  right,  title,  and  interest  of  the 
United  States  In  and  to  the  parcel  of  real 
property  located  near  OcotUlo,  Callfomla, 
and  described  In  subsection  (b).  It  Is  intend- 


ed that  such  parcel  be  used  for  the  puipoae 
of  (instructing  and  '"■'"talning  a  public 
museum. 

(b)  lAtuls  to  be  conveyed  pursuant  to  this 
Act  are  the  lands  genenUly  depicted  <m  the 
map  entitled  "Transfer  to  Imperial  VaUey 
CoUege  Barker  Museum,"  dated  August 
1986  and  avaUable  for  inq>ectlon  in  the 
office  of  the  California  State  Director, 
Bureau  of  Land  Management. 

(c)  The  lands  conveyed  under  this  Act 
shall  continue  to  be  reserved,  maintained, 
and  utUized  for  pubUc  park  (including 
museum)  and  recreational  purposes.  If  any 
of  such  lands  is  used  for  any  other  purpose, 
the  title  to  such  land,  together  with  aU  im- 
provements thereon,  shaU  revert  to  the 
United  SUtes.* 


By  Mr.  SIMPSON  (for  Mr.  Dous. 

Mr.  Motnihan,  Mr.  Roth.  Mr. 

Wallop,  Mr.  Armstrong,  and 

Mr.  Gramm): 
S.  610.  A  bill  to  authorize  demonstra- 
tions of  innovative  meth(xls  to  simpli- 
fy existing  programs  of  assistance  for 
low-income  families  and  individuals 
and  increase  their  economic  self-suffi- 
ciency through  improved  work  oppor- 
tunities, to  afford  States  and  localities 
the  necessary  flexibility  to  streamline 
programs  and  reduce  duplicative,  ex- 
cessive, and  inefficient  expenditures, 
to  establish  an  Interagency  Low- 
Income  Opportunity  Board,  and  for 
other  purposes;  ordered  to  be  held  at 
the  desk. 

LOW-INCOItK  OPPORTUNITT  mPROVDflKT  ACT 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  today 
along  with  a  number  of  my  distin- 
guished colleagues,  I  am  introducing 
the  administration's  welfare  reform 
proposal.  I  am  particularly  pleased 
that  the  very  knowledgeable  and  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Social  Security  and  Family 
Policy.  Senator  Motnihan  has  Joined 
with  me  in  this  effort. 

THE  PRXSIDKin'S  COmCITlIKNT 

One  year  ago.  President  Reagan 
made  a  commitment  to  launch  a  major 
study  by  his  administration  of  welfare 
reform.  This  legislation  is  the  result  of 
that  effort.  Another  result  has  been 
the  large  number  of  private  sector 
studies  that  have  been  released  in 
recent  months,  that  also  try  to  grapple 
with  this  terribly  complicated  subject. 
For  while  no  one  disagrees  that  our 
current  welfare  system  isn't  working, 
reaching  a  conclusion  as  to  what  we 
should  do,  has  been  difficult. 

The  administration,  in  proposing 
this  legislation  admits  that  they  aren't 
sure  of  the  answer  either.  What  they 
have  proposed  is  that  we  authorize  the 
implementation  of  State-sponsored 
and  community-based  experimental 
programs.  They  also  propose  that  we 
create  an  interagency  board  to  work 
with  the  States  in  designing  and  re- 
viewing these  experiments. 

This  proposal  is  not  simply  a  way  to 
avoid  the  tough  choices.  Rather  it  is  a 
recognition  that  the  issues  differ  from 
State  to  State,  and  so  should  the  solu- 
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(4)  to  provide  pubUc  assistance  only  to 
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Stances  in  which  such  individuals  will  not  be     csrtification  op  OKMORsraATioir,  WAimt  of     gram    Included    in    the   dmonstration   in 
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It  ii  ateo  a  recognition  of  the 
teet  that  the  States  are  capable  of  ex- 
pertanentinc  with  creatiTe  ideas  and 
■erviiw  as  laboratories  for  change. 
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In  addition  to  the  administration's 
elf  orta  tha«  are  thoie  who  have  pro- 
posed more  permanent  changes.  Some 
would  have  us  strengthen  the  Child 
Support  Enforcement  Program:  Some 
would  have  us  strengthen  work  re- 
Qulreatents  for  welfare  recipients,  yet 
others  address  the  need  for  more  Job 
training  and  education  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  minimum  income  support 
levels  for  families.  One  of  the  most 
oomprcAiensive  proposals  addressing 
each  of  these  areas  is  the  one  agreed 
upon  only  this  week  by  our  Nation's 
Governors. 

Bach  of  these  initiatives,  including 
the  intHwsal  I  am  introducing  today, 
deserves  our  serious  consideration, 
osownro  commsus 

Our  hearings  in  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee have  shown  that  there  are  a 
number  of  different  answers  to  the 
questirais  concerning  welfare  reform 
although  surprisingly  I  think  Senator 
IfOTHiHAH  and  I  would  agree  that 
there  is  a  growing  consensus  on  a 
numbo'  of  Issues.  As  Senator  Motni- 
BAH  pointed  out  at  the  hearing  earlier 
this  week,  we  believe  the  primary  re- 
spcmsibility  for  child  support  rests 
with  the  parents.  Second,  perhaps 
even  more  importantly,  there  is  an 
agreement  that  whether  children  live 
with  both  parents,  or  just  one,  able 
bodies  parents  have  a  responsibility  to 
support  their  children  by  working. 
Woi^  must  be  a  part  of  any  truly  ef- 
fective welfare  system  if  we  ever  hope 
to  help  pe<vle  become  self-sufficient. 
And  finally,  there  is  a  consensus  that 
the  reaponslbility  for  the  cost  and 
management  of  our  low  income  assist- 
ance programs  should  continue  to  be 
shared,  though  perhaps  some  what 
differently,  by  the  State  and  Federal 
Governments. 

COMCXTTSIOH 

There  will  be  some  disagreement  as 
to  whether  or  not  further  demonstra- 
tions as  proposed  by  the  administra- 
tion are  as  much  as  we  can  hope  to 
achieve  this  year.  There  will  also  be 
some  disagreonent  as  to  how  much  we 
can  mandate  from  the  Federal  level 
with  respect  to  benefit  levels,  eligibil- 
ity standards,  and  additional  spending. 
However,  I  believe  we  can  find  some 
middle  ground. 

I  look  forward  to  working  with  my 
colleagues  oa.  both  sides  of  the  aisle  in 
addressing  this  important  issue. 

I  ask  that  a  full  copy  of  the  bill  and 
the  section  by  section  summary  be 
printed  in  the  Rhxhid. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RaooBD.  as  follows: 


S.  610 
enacted  6y  the  Senate  and  Houte  of 
Repretentative*  of  the  United  States  oj 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  Uils 
Act  may  be  cited  u  the  "Low-Income  Op- 
poitunity  Improvement  Act  of  1987". 

SKH8X  or  THX  COHGRKSS 

Skc.  2.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  the  current  system  of  programs  provid- 
ing assistance  to  low-income  individuals  and 
families  inefficiently  assists  those  who 
camot  meet  their  own  needs; 

())  the  current  system  discourages  work 
when  it  provides  more  income  than  recipi- 
ents can  earn  in  the  kinds  of  Jobs  In  which 
theiy  start  their  working  careers; 

(1)  reforms  are  impeded  by  the  many  frag- 
mented yet  overlapping  programs  that  ad- 
dress the  needs  of  low-Income  people. 

(fe)  It  is  the  sense  of  Congress  that— 

( 1 )  individuals  should  meet  basic  living  re- 
quirements first  through  their  own  efforts, 
then  through  family,  neighborhood,  and 
community  support,  and  finally  through 
public  assistance; 

(3)  an  employable  Individual  should  seek 
and  accept  employment  as  a  condition  of 
public  assistance  and  should  not  be  able  to 
better  his  financial  condition  by  choosing 
public  assistance  as  an  alternative  to  em- 
ployment; and 

(1)  State  and  local  governments  can  most 
effectively  assess  Individual  needs  and 
should  have  flexibility  to  address  all  aspects 
of  the  current  system  of  providing  low- 
income  assistance,  including  determination 
of  appropriate  assistance  levels  and  alloca- 
tion of  public  resources,  through  experi- 
mentation with  innovative  programs  provid- 
ing, in  a  restructured  and  simplified 
manner,  assistance  to  those  for  whom  other 
resources  are  inadequate. 

TITLE  I-STATE  DEMONSTRATIONS 

Part  A— Submission  and  Certification  of 

Filings 

filing  to  coNoncT  demonstration 

ftx;.  101.  In  order  to  conduct  a  demonstra- 
tion in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
this  title,  a  State  shall  submit  a  filing,  con- 
sistent with  the  requirements  of  this  part, 
to  the  Interagency  Low-Income  Opportuni- 
ty Board  established  pursuant  to  title  II  of 
this  Act  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
"Board"). 

responsibility  of  board 

3ec.  102.  (a)  The  Chairman  (appointed 
pursuant  to  section  201(a)  of  the  Act),  in 
consultation  with  the  Board,  shall  have  con- 
tinuing responsibility  for  the  certification 
and  evaluation  of  each  demonstration  con- 
ducted pursuant  to  this  title,  and  shall  per- 
fom.  with  advice  and  assistance  from  such 
other  federal  departments  and  agencies  as 
m^  be  appropriate,  such  other  functions  as 
are  required  to  implement  the  demonstra- 
tions. 

(b)  The  Chairman  and  the  Board,  in  exer- 
cising their  responsibility  with  respect  to 
the  certification  and  evaluation  of  each 
denonstration  conducted  pursuant  to  this 
title,  shall  consider  the  following  policy 
goals: 

(1)  to  insure  that  public  assistance  is  an 
adequate  supplement  for  other  resources  in 
meeting  essential  needs; 

(2)  to  focus  public  assistance  resources  on 
effbrts  to  reduce  future  dependency  on 
ptiblic  assistance; 

(3)  to  individualize  determinations  of  need 
for  public  assistance,  and  to  make  such  de- 
terminations, to  the  extent  possible, 
through  local  decisions; 


(4)  to  provide  public  assistance  only  to 
those  In  beed  and  only  to  the  extent  of  that 
need; 

(5)  to  make  work  more  rewarding  than 
welfare; 

(6)  to  require  that  those  who  are  able  to 
work  do  so  for  their  public  assistance  bene- 
fits; 

(7)  to  fncourage  the  formation  and  main- 
tenance of  economically  self-reliant  faml- 
Ues: 

(8)  to  require  public  assistance  recipients 
to  take  greater  responsibility  for  managing 
their  resources,  and  to  encourage  communi- 
ty-based administration  of  public  assistance; 

(9)  to  oreate  opportunities  for  self-reliance 
through  education  and  enterprise;  and 

(10)  to  reduce  the  future  costs  of  public 
assistance  by  reducing  the  need  for  it. 

CONTENT  OF  FILING 

Sec.  103.  (a)  A  filing  to  conduct  a  demon- 
stration under  this  title  may  include— 

(1)  any  Federal  or  federally  assisted  pro- 
gram a  purix>se  of  which  is  to  alleviate  pov- 
erty or  the  effects  of  poverty  and  under 
which— 

(A)  the  amount  of  Income  or  assets  of  the 
individuals,  families,  or  other  groups  of  pro- 
gram beneficiaries  is  considered  In  deter- 
mining their  ellglbUlty  for  or  amount  of 
benefits  or  services  under  the  program,  or 

(B)  the  basis  for  allocating  Federal  fund- 
ing among  States  or  other  eligible  grantees 
Includes  consideration  of  the  size  of  the  low- 
income  population  within  the  Jurisdiction 
served  by  the  grantee,  and 

(2)  any  nonfederal  public  program  ot>erat- 
ed  within  the  State  which  is  designed  to  al- 
leviate poverty. 

(b)  A  filing  shall  be  submitted  by  the  Gov- 
ernor or  his  designee,  and  shall  describe  in 
detail  the  demonstration  to  be  conducted, 
with  particular  reference  to— 

(1)  the  program  or  programs  to  be  Includ- 
ed in  the  demonstration; 

(2)  the  classes  of  Individuals  and  families 
who  will  be  eligible  to  participate; 

(3)(A)  the  principles  for  determining  eligi- 
bility for  and  maximum  total  benefits  under 
the  programs  included  in  the  demonstra- 
tion, including  income  and  asset  limits  to  be 
applied,  the  form  or  forms  on  which  bene- 
fits are  to  be  provided  (such  as  cash.  In  kind, 
vouchers.  Insurance,  or  services),  and  the 
dollar  value  to  be  assigned  to  benefits  to  be 
provided  In  a  form  other  than  cash;  and 

(B)  inTormatlon  sufficient  (i)  to  demon- 
strate that  benefit  levels  will  be  adequate  to 
allow  Individuals  and  families  to  reasonably 
meet  the  needs  previously  addressed  by  the 
programs  included  in,  but  superseded  by, 
the  demonstrations,  when  such  benefits  are 
used  to  supplement  individual,  family,  and 
commui)ity  resources,  and  (ID  to  reasonably 
assure  that  the  demonstration  will  not  ad- 
versely affect  those  in  need; 

(4)  the  way  in  which  the  demonstration  is 
expected  (A)  to  improve  low-income  individ- 
uals' and  families'  opportunities  and  abili- 
ties to  achieve  economic  Independence 
through  employment,  (B)  to  improve  the 
functioning  of  low-income  communities  in 
support  of  the  efforts  of  such  individuals 
and  families  to  attain  Independence,  and  (C) 
to  improve  the  efficiency  and  effectiveness 
of  the  programs  included  In  the  demonstra- 
tion. 

(c)  Tbe  filing  shall  specify  the  employ- 
ment-related activities,  such  as  Job  search, 
and  woik  and  training  activities  designed  to 
directly  Improve  employabllity,  that  will  be 
required  of  individuals  receiving  assistance 
under  the  demonstration,  and  the  circum- 


stances in  which  such  individual!  will  not  be 
required  to  participate  in  such  actlvlUes. 

(d)  The  flllnc  ahall  also— 

(1)  specify  the  geoiraphlc  area  or  the  po- 
litical Bubdivtalons  within  which  the  demon- 
■tratloD  will  be  conducted  and  designate  the 
agency  responsible  for  the  day-to-day  con- 
duct of  the  demonstration: 

(3)  deKribe  step*  that  will  be  taken  to 
make  the  information  required  by  subeec- 
tlons  (b)  and  (c)  readily  available  to  the 
public  in  the  geographic  areas  or  political 
subdivisions  affected: 

(3)  specify  the  time  period  during  which 
the  demonstration  will  be  conducted  and 
the  reasons  tliat  such  period  was  selected; 

(4)  specify  tlte  laws  or  parts  thereof,  and 
the  regulations  thereunder  or  parts  thereof, 
applicable  to  any  Federal  or  federally  assist- 
ed program  to  be  included  in  the  demonstra- 
tion for  which  waiver  is  requested; 

(5)  describe  a  plan  for  evaluating  the  re- 
sults of  the  demonstration,  including  (A) 
the  way  In  which  provision  has  been  made 
by  the  State  for  the  use  of  control  or  com- 
parison groups  to  assess  the  extent  to  which 
dependency  on  welfare  has  lieen  reduced  In 
excess  of  the  reduction  that  would  have  oc- 
curred in  the  absence  of  the  demonstration 
or.  If  the  use  of  such  groups  is  infeasible, 
the  alternative  methods  that  will  be  adopt- 
ed to  obtain  measurable  results  during  and 
after  the  completion  of  the  demonstration, 
and  (B)  the  measures  that  the  State  pro- 
poses for  use  in  assessing  the  extent  to 
which  dependency  on  welfare  and  other 
programs  serving  low-Income  populations 
has  been  reduced: 

(8)  contain  a  budget  setting  forth  the 
amounts  and  sources  of  funding  for  the 
demonstration  (including  Federal  funds 
ttiat  would  have  been  made  available  under 
the  programs  included  in  the  demonstra- 
tion, determined  in  accordance  with  section 
104(a)),  and  nonfederal  funds  that  would 
have  been  required  in  order  to  obtain  such 
Federal  funding  under  the  rules  of  the  pro- 
grams to  be  included  in  the  demonstration, 
and  any  other  sources; 

(7)  provide  for  the  conduct  of  audits  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  chapter  75 
of  tlUe  31,  United  SUtes  Code;  and 

(8)  cont^n  an  agreement  to  submit  an 
annual  report  and  to  cooperate  as  necessary 
for  the  Board's  review  and  evaluation  of  the 
demonstration. 

The  agency  designated  in  paragraph  (1) 
may  conduct  the  demonstration  directly,  or 
may  do  so,  in  whole  or  in  part,  through 
grants  to  or  contracts  with  public  or  private 
agencies,  or  individuals,  but  the  Governor 
must  in  any  case  retain  final  responsibility 
for  compliance  with  all  requirements  Im- 
posed by  or  pursuant  to  this  title,  or  with 
actions  agreed  to  by  the  State  in  its  certified 
filing. 

(e)  The  filing  shall  describe  the  proce- 
dures for  determining  the  initial  and  con- 
tinuing eligibility  of,  and  benefits  for.  Indi- 
viduals and  families,  and  all  administrative 
and  fiscal  procedures  to  be  applied  in  the 
conduct  of  the  demonstration.  These  proce- 
dures must  insure  that  all  eligibility  and 
benefit  amount  standards  will  be  accurately 
aivlied  and  that  funds  under  the  demon- 
stration will  be  expended  consistent  with 
principles  of  sound  fiscal  management. 
Such  procedures  may  be  the  same  as  those 
already  applicable  to  a  program  included  In 
the  demonstration,  or  may  differ  in  whole 
or  in  part  from  currently  established  proce- 
dures, but  must  dearty  and  reliably  assure 
responsible  program  administration. 
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Sk.  104.  (aXl)  Prior  to  oertiflcaUon  by 
the  Chairman  of  the  filing,  the  head  of  each 
Federal  department  or  agency  with  respon- 
sibility for  a  program  to  be  included  in  the 
demonstration  shall,  with  respect  to  each 
such  program  (or  part  of  a  program),  esti- 
mate the  amount  of  Federal  funds  that 
would,  but  for  the  demonstration,  be  provid- 
ed to  the  State,  or  an  entity  within  the 
State  eligible  to  receive  such  funds,  to  oper- 
ate such  program  (or  part  of  a  program) 
during  each  fiscal  year  that  the  demiMistra- 
tion  is  in  effect  and  the  amount  of  nonfed- 
eral funds  that  would  be  required  in  order 
that  the  State  be  eligible  for  such  Federal 
funds.  Each  Federal  department  or  agency 
head  shall  provide  a  statement  of  the  princi- 
ples and  assumptions  to  be  employed  in 
malting  such  estimates,  including,  in  the 
case  of  any  programs  with  respect  to  which 
the  department  or  agency  head  has  discre- 
tion in  the  provision  of  funds,  the  recent  ex- 
perience of  such  State  (or  grantees  or  con- 
tractors within  the  State)  with  respect  to 
fund  awards  under  such  program.  The  prin- 
ciples and  assumptions  shall  be  ccHislstent 
with  all  Federal  laws  and  regulations  appli- 
cable to  the  programs,  and  the  funding  of 
those  programs,  as  In  effect  at  the  time  the 
estimates  are  made.  The  amounts  and  the 
principles  and  assumptions  shall  be  report- 
ed to  the  Board. 

(2)  The  State  shall  provide  to  the  Board  a 
statement  of  the  principles  and  assumptions 
it  employed  in  developing  its  budget  and 
funding  levels  referred  to  in  section 
103(dK6). 

(b)  The  Chairman  shall  determine  wheth- 
er the  funding  determined  by  the  Federal 
agency  heads  referred  to  in  subsection 
(aXl),  and  the  budget  and  underlying  prin- 
ciples and  assumptions  described  In  subsec- 
tion (aK2)  as  submitted  by  the  State,  are 
consistent  and  are  adequate  to  carry  out  the 
demonstration.  If  so,  the  Chairman  shall  ap- 
prove the  amount  and  sources  of  fimding 
for  the  demonstration  and,  with  the  concur- 
rence of  the  State,  that  funding  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  included  in  the  budget  con- 
tained in  the  f  Ulng. 

(c)  If,  during  any  fiscal  year  that  the  dem- 
onstration is  In  operation,  the  Federal  laws 
or  regulations  under  which  such  funding  is 
authorized  or  provided  are  amended,  or  new 
Federal  law  applicable  to  any  such  program 
is  enacted  (or  new  regulations  adopted),  the 
Chairman  shall  adjust  the  amounts  reflect- 
ed in  the  budget  In  accordance  with  applica- 
ble Federal  law  and  regulations  and  the 
principles  and  assumptions  referred  to  in 
subsection  (a).  In  any  event  the  budget  shall 
be  reviewed  and  revised,  In  accordance  with 
such  principles  and  assumptions  and  all  cur- 
rently applicable  Federal  law  and  regula- 
tion, not  less  frequently  than  annually. 

(d)  The  amount  approved  by  the  Chair- 
man pursuant  to  subsection  (b),  or  the  re- 
vised amount  adopted  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion (c),  shall  be  the  amount  of  Federal 
funds  available  for  carrying  out  the  demon- 
stration in  any  fiscal  year. 

(e)  The  Board  shall  establish  a  schedule 
pursuant  to  which  payments  will  t>e  made 
by  each  agency  responsible  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  a  program  Included  in  the  demon- 
stration from  the  funds  appropriated  to 
carry  out  such  program. 

(f)  Notwithstanding  the  preceding  provi- 
sions of  this  section.  If  it  is  determined  at 
any  time  that  the  State  received,  prior  to 
the  commencement  of  the  demonstration, 
an  amount  of  Federal  funds  under  any  pro- 


gram included  in  the  demonstration  in 
excess  of  the  amount  to  which  it  was  enti- 
tled, or  which  it  should  have  received,  by 
reason  of  the  application  of  any  provisiao 
regarding  erroneous  expenditures  under  the 
program  ot  because  of  overpayment  by  tbe 
Federal  Oovemment  to  the  State  for  any 
other  reason,  the  amount  wtiich  the  State 
would  otherwise  receive  to  carry  out  the 
demonstration  shall  be  reduced  to  the  nme 
extent  and  in  accordance  with  the  same  pro- 
cedures that  would  have  been  applied  liad 
the  State  continued  to  operate,  apart  from 
the  demonstration,  the  program  in  wiiicta 
the  overpayment  is  determined  to  have  been 
made. 

(g)  The  Chairman  may  establish  a  single 
nonfederal  share  requirement  for  each  year 
for  purposes  of  accounting  for  funds  ex- 
pended under  each  demonstration.  Such 
share  shall  be  established  on  the  basis  of 
the  relative  proportion  of  Federal  and  non- 
federal funds  contained  in  the  demonstra- 
tion budget.  The  Chairman  shall  also  estab- 
lish a  single  set  of  technical  grant  or  con- 
tract requirements  applicable  to  the  con- 
duct of  the  demonstration. 

(h)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  to  the  extent  that  the  amount  of 
Federal  funds  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
demonstration,  either  for  assistance  to  iitdi- 
viduals  or  families,  or  for  the  costs  of  ad- 
ministration, is  less  than  the  amount  con- 
tained in  the  budget  by  reason  of  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  demonstration  in  schievinf 
the  objectives  of  this  Act,  no  adjustment 
shall  be  made  in  amounts  payable  to  the 
State  for  such  demonstration,  and  the  State 
may  treat  such  Federal  funds  as  reimburse- 
ment for  expenditures  properly  made  by  the 
State  under  the  programs  concerned,  to  the 
extent  that  such  funds  are  used  by  the 
State  to  improve  the  demonstration  or  oth- 
erwise benefit  Individuals  and  families  in- 
cluded in  the  demonstration. 

(i)  If  as  described  In  the  fillng- 

(1)  the  proposed  demonstration  is  struc- 
tured to  permit  sound  evaluation  of  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  demonstration  in  meeting 
the  objectives  of  this  Act. 

(2)  the  rights  of  Individuals  and  families 
under  title  VI  of  the  OvU  Rights  Act  of 
1964.  the  Age  Discrimination  Act  of  1973, 
title  IX  of  the  Education  Amendments  of 
1972,  title  VIII  of  the  Ovil  RlghU  Act  of 
1968,  and  all  other  ^plicable  law  prohibit- 
ing discrimination,  will  be  protected,  and 

(3)  all  requirements  of  this  title,  including 
the  budget,  are  otherwise  met, 

the  Chairman  shall  then  certify  the  demon- 
stration. 

(j>  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law,  the  Chairman  may  waive  any  law  or 
part  thereof,  or  regulation  or  part  thereof, 
applicable  to  a  program  to  be  Included  in 
the  demonstration,  the  waiver  of  which  is 
requested  by  the  State,  to  the  extent  the 
Chairman  finds  such  waiver  necessary  or 
appropriate  to  permit  the  conduct  of  the 
demonstration. 

(k)  The  Chairman  shall  notify  the  Gover- 
nor of  the  State  submitting  the  certified 
f  Ulng  of- 

( 1 )  the  fact  of  certification. 

(2)  the  laws  and  regulations,  or  parts 
thereof,  that  are  waived  for  the  period  of 
the  demonstration,  and 

(3)  the  amount  of  Federal  funding  ttiat 
will  be  available  for  all  included  programs, 
and  the  schedule  of  payments. 
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amomimATioK 
105,  NotwttlMtandliic  any  other  pro- 
vWon  of  IMT.  If  an  indivfclual  or  family  U 
«tthin  a  daa  dlglble  U>  participate  in  the 
ikiiiwIiiHiiii.  then  any  aueh  individual  or 
fkmlly  iball  oidy  be  eligible  for  benefits 
(wtaetber  pra>vtded  in  eaah.  in  kind,  in  the 
(orb  at  aervleea,  or  in  any  other  form  or 
manner)  imder  any  proiram  included  in  the 
daiuuiMtniioii  under  the  terma  and  as  part 
of  the  dwBMiatration  (indudlnc  individuals 
or  famlUea  who  are  inelitlble  for  benefits 
under  tbe  dewacwtratlon  aolely  by  reason  of 
tlielr  in«*?T»y  or  aaets  or  their  failure  to 
oomplT  with  a  condition  of  eligibility  for 
benefits  under  the  demonstration.) 

Paar  B— CommusD  Orsation  op 
DBfomraATioiis 

DRBOII ITAUTATIOIIS  AHD  RSPOKTS:  CRAMGSS 

HI  DHonsnATioH 


111.  (aXl)  The  Board  shaU.  during 
the  period  throu^out  wliich  the  demon- 
i<ratfc«is  are  conducted  under  this  title. 
caiTT  out  aeUvitieB  appropriste  to  evaluate 
the  progresB  and  effect  of  the  demonstra- 


(3)  The  Board  shall  require  a  State  to 
submit  f»""«i  reports  on  the  progress  of 
the  dcnonstntion. 

<b)  If  (1)  the  State  determines  that  an 
amendment  to  the  demonstration,  as  de- 
serfbed  in  its  filing  as  originally  certified. 
would  improve  the  likelihood  of  its  accom- 
pUrtilng  the  objecttves  of  this  Act.  and  (2) 
the  amendment  meets  all  the  requirements 
fbr  oertlflcntion  under  this  title  that  applied 
to  the  flung  as  originally  certified,  the 
dudiman  shall  certify  the  State's  amend- 
ment to  its  flling.  The  Chairman  shall 
notify  the  State  of  the  effecUve  date  of  the 
amendment,  the  increased  Federal  and  non- 
federal funding  (if  any)  that  will  be  made 
available,  determined  as  provided  in  section 
104Ce).  and  any  other  matters  necessary  to 
Implement  the  amendment  without  adverse- 
ly afferting  the  conduct  of  the  demonstra- 
tion. 

numiATIOII  OP  PBOJICT 

8k.  IIX  (a)  If,  after  the  commencement 
of  a  demonstiatlan.  the  Qovemor  of  the 
State  concerned  determines  that  the  demon- 
stratlan  is  not  achieving  (or  is  not  likely  to 
adiieve)  the  purposes  of  this  title,  and  that 
the  interests  of  the  Federal  Oovemment, 
the  State,  or  the  participating  individuals, 
would  be  better  served  by  returning  to  the 
separate  conduct  of  the  Included  programs, 
the  Governor  may  terminate  the  demon- 
stration uiMm  the  provision  to  the  Chair- 
man of  at  least  3  months'  advance  notice  (or 
such  greater  advance  notice  as  may  be  nec- 
eanry  so  that  the  separate  conduct  of  the 
programs  involved  wiU  resume  at  the  begin- 
ning of  a  quarter  in  the  fiscal  year),  or  at 
such  other  time  as  the  Governor,  in  consul- 
tation with  the  Chairman,  may  find  appro- 
priate. 

(b)  If,  after  the  commencement  of  a  dem- 
onstration, the  Chairman  determines  that 
the  demonstration  is  not  meeting  the  condi- 
tions certified  under  section  104(1)  of  this 
Act  or  the  apidicable  laws  and  regulations 
not  waived  in  the  certified  filing,  the  Chair- 
man may  terminate  the  demonstration  upon 
the  provision  to  the  Governor  of  at  least  3 
months'  advance  notice  (or  such  greater  ad- 
vance notice  as  may  be  necessary  so  that 
the  separate  conduct  of  the  programs  in- 
volved win  result  at  the  beginning  of  a  quar- 
ter In  the  fiscal  year),  or  at  such  other  time 
as  the  Chairman.  In  consultation  with  the 
Governor,  may  find  appropriate. 


Pakt  C— Pinal  Rtpokts 

'  KXPOaTS  ST  STATS 

8sc.  121.  Not  later  than  6  months  follow- 
ing the  completion  of  a  demonstration,  the 
Governor  of  the  State  concerned  shall 
submit  to  the  Board  a  final  report  contain- 
ing (Da  review  of  the  demonstration,  in- 
cluding both  Its  achievements  and  its  short- 
comings, and  (2)  such  other  findings,  com- 
mants.  or  recommendations  as  he  may  deem 
appropriate  to  assist  in  restructuring  the 
Federal  programs  involved  to  better  achieve 
the  objectives  of  this  act  and  serve  the 
needs  of  their  beneficiary  populations. 

ANNTJAL  RKPORT  TO  COIfGRXSS 

Sk.  122.  The  Chairman  shall  prepare  and 
transmit  annually  a  report  to  the  Congress 
deacribing  the  demonstrations  being  con- 
ducted during  the  relevant  year.  The  report 
shall  provide  information  about  the  interim 
or  final  results  of  the  demonstrations,  and 
their  success  in  achieving  the  objectives  of 
the  Act,  based  on  the  reports  furnished  by 
States  conducting  demonstrations,  and  on 
the  data  and  conclusions  contained  in  inter- 
im and  final  evaluations  of  these  demon- 
stmtions. 

TITLE  II— INTERAGENCY  LOW-INCOME 
OPPORTUNITY  BOARD 

BSTABUSHMEHT  AND  MISSION  OP  BOARD 

Sac.  201.  (a)  In  order  to  provide  a  focal 
point  within  the  Federal  Government  for 
the  development  and  coordination  of  inno- 
vative policies  and  activities  to  improve  op- 
portunities for  low-income  individuals  and 
faciilies,  and  to  encourage  the  provision  of 
assistance  by  both  the  public  and  private 
sectors  in  a  more  effective  manner,  there  Is 
established  an  Interagency  Low-Income  Op- 
portunity Board.  The  Board  shall  be  com- 
prised of  a  Chairman  appointed  by  and  serv- 
in(  at  the  pleasure  of  the  President,  the 
Secretaries  of  Agriculture.  Health  and 
Human  Services.  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment, Labor,  and  the  Interior,  the  Attor- 
ney General,  and  the  Director  of  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget  (or.  with  re- 
spect to  each  such  official,  his  designee),  as 
permanent  members.  In  addition,  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  out  the  Board's  respon- 
sibilities with  respect  to  a  particular  filing 
under  title  I  to  conduct  a  demonstration,  or 
with  respect  to  the  certification  and  evalua- 
tioi  of  a  particular  demonstration,  the 
Board  shall  include  the  head  of  each  depart- 
mtnt  or  agency  (or  his  designee)  having  re- 
sponsibility for  the  administration  of  a  pro- 
gram to  be  Included  In  the  demonstration. 

CbKl)  The  Chairman  shall  be  compensat- 
ed at  the  rate  provided  for  level  II  of  the 
Executive  Schedule. 

(2)  Section  5313  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the 
foUowtng  new  item: 

"Chairman,  Interagency  Low-Income  Op- 
portunity Board.". 

(c)  The  Chairman  is  authorized  to  appoint 
and  fix  the  compensation  of  personnel  as 
may  be  necessary  to  assist  the  Board  in  car- 
rying out  its  responsibilities,  in  accordance 
with  chapter  51  and  subchapters  III  and 
VCI  of  chapter  53  of  title  5,  United  SUtes 
code. 

(d)  The  head  of  each  federal  department 
or  agency  who  is  a  permanent  or  other 
member  of  the  Board  shall  make  available 
to  the  Board  such  assistance  as  it  may  re- 
quire to  carry  out  its  activities. 

(e)  The  Board  may  use  the  United  States 
mails  in  the  same  manner  and  under  the 
same  conditions  as  other  departments  and 
agencies  of  the  United  States. 
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TITLE  in— MISCELLANEOUS 
DIPINITIOMS 

Sac.  341.  As  used  in  this  Act— 

(1)  The  term  "State"  means  the  SO  States, 
the  District  of  Columbia.  Puerto  Rico,  and 
any  Indian  tribe. 

(2)  The  term  "Governor"  includes  the 
Chief  Ocecutive  Officer  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  the  federally  recognized  gov- 
erning body  of  an  Indian  trit>e. 

(3)  The  term  "Indian  tribe"  means  any 
Indian  Tribe,  Band.  Nation,  Rancheria, 
Pueblo.  Colony,  or  Community,  Including 
any  Alaska  Native  village,  which  is  recog- 
nized as  eligible  by  the  United  States  Gov- 
emmen|  through  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior for  the  special  programs  and  service* 
provided  to  Indians  because  of  their  status. 

AUTHORIZATION  OP  APPROPRIATIONS 

Sk.  302.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  fiscal  year  1988  and  each 
fiscal  year  thereafter  such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  provirions  of  this 
Act. 

KPPSCTTVK  DATS 

Sec.  303.  This  Act  shall  become  effective 
on  enactment. 

Section'BY-Skctioh  Suioiart  op  thk  "Low- 
Incomv  Opportunity  iMPROvniENT  Act  op 
1987" 

short  titlz 
The  first  section  of  the  draft  bill  gives  its 

short  title,  the  "Low-Income  Opportunity 

Improvement  Act  of  1987". 

SENSE  OP  THE  CONGRESS 

Section  2(a)  of  the  draft  blU  sets  forth  the 
Congresional  findings  that  the  current 
system  0f  programs  inefficiently  assists  low- 
income  Individuals  and  families,  discourages 
work  wlien  benefits  exceed  amounts  that  re- 
cipients could  earn  as  they  begin  their  work- 
ing careers,  and  Impedes  reforms  with  pro- 
grams that  are  both  fragmented  and  over- 
lapping. 

Subsection  (b)  states  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress ttmt  individuals  should  be  able  to  meet 
tMsic  living  requirements,  first  through 
their  oiwn  efforts,  then  through  family, 
neighborhood,  and  community  support,  and 
lastly  through  public  assistance;  that  an  em- 
ployable person  should  seek  and  accept  em- 
ployment and  not  be  better  off  by  choosing 
public  assistance  in  lieu  of  employment;  and 
that  State  and  local  governments  can  most 
effectively  assess  individual  needs,  and 
should  have  flexibility  to  address  all  aspects 
of  providing  assistance  and  managing  the 
system  of  public  assistance  programs. 

ims  I— STATE  DEMONSTRATIONS 
PART  4— SUBMISSION  AND  C^ERTIPICATION  OP 
PILINGS 
«C  TO  CONDUCT  DEMONSTRATIONS 

Section  101  provides  that,  to  conduct  a 
demonstration  under  title  I,  a  State  must 
submit  a  filing  meeting  the  requirements  of 
part  A,  to  the  Interagency  Low-Income  Op- 
portunity Board  established  in  title  II  of  the 
Act  (relerred  to  below  as  the  "Board"). 

RBSFONSIBILITT  OP  THE  BOARD 

Section  102(a)  gives  the  Board's  Chairman 
(appoinlted  pursuant  to  section  201(a).  de- 
scribed below),  in  consultation  with  the 
Board,  continuing  responsibility  for  certifi- 
cation and  evaluation  of  the  demonstra- 
tions, and  authority  to  perform  all  functions 
requ^«d  for  their  implementation,  with 
advice  and  assistance  from  other  Federal  de- 
partmetits  and  agencies  as  may  be  appropri- 
ate. 
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Sulisection  (b)  requires  the  Chairman  and 
the  Board,  in  exercising  their  responsibility 
with  respect  to  the  certification  and  evalua- 
tion of  the  demonstrations,  to  meet  speci- 
fied policy  goals. 

CONTENT  OP  PILING 

Section  103(a)  permits  the  Inclusion  in  a 
demonstration  of  any  Federal  or  federally 
assisted  program  a  purpose  of  which  is  to  al- 
leviate poverty  and  under  which  an  individ- 
ual's or  family's  eligibility  or  benefits  are 
based  on  their  income  or  assets,  or  Federal 
funds  are  allocated  to  grantees  on  the  basis 
(at  least  in  part)  of  their  low-income  popula- 
tion, and  any  nonfederal  public  program  op- 
erated within  the  State  and  intended  to  alle- 
viate poverty. 

Subsection  (b)  requires  the  filing  submit- 
ted by  the  Governor  to  describe  in  detail  the 
nature  and  content  of  the  proposed  demon- 
stration. Specifically,  it  must  enumerate— 

The  program  or  programs  that  will  be  in- 
cluded in  the  demonstration; 

The  classes  of  individuals  and  families 
who  will  be  eligible  to  participate; 

The  principles  for  determining  eligibility, 
maximum  total  benefits,  income  limits,  and 
treatment  of  assets,  and  the  form  (e.g.,  cash, 
in  Idnd,  vouchers,  services,  etc.)  in  which 
benefits  wiU  be  provided  and  the  dollar 
value  to  be  assigned  to  noncash  benefits; 

Information  sufficient  (i)  to  show  that 
benefit  levels  will  be  adequate  for  individ- 
uals to  reasonably  meet  the  needs  previous- 
ly met  by  all  the  included  programs  when 
benefits  under  the  demonstration  are  used 
to  supplement  individual,  family,  and  com- 
munity resources,  and  (ii)  to  reasonably 
assure  that  the  demonstration  will  not  ad- 
versely affect  those  in  need; 

The  way  that  the  demonstration  will  im- 
prove (A)  low-income  individuals'  and  fami- 
lies' employability.  (B)  the  functioning  of 
low-income  communities  in  support  of  indi- 
vidual and  family  efforts  to  attain  economic 
independence,  and  (C)  the  effectiveness  and 
efficiency  of  Included  programs. 

Subsection  (c)  requires  the  filing  to  de- 
scribe the  work-related  activities  in  which 
participation  will  be  required,  and  the  ex- 
ceptions from  the  participation  require- 
ments that  will  be  allowed. 

Subsection  (d)  requires  the  filing  also: 

To  specify  the  geographic  areas  or  politi- 
cal subdivisions  in  the  State  in  which  the 
demonstration  will  be  conducted,  and  to  des- 
ignate the  agency  responsible  for  its  day-to- 
day conduct; 

To  describe  the  steps  by  which  the  eligible 
classes,  included  programs,  and  work  re- 
quirements will  be  publicized  within  the  af- 
fected areas  of  the  State; 

To  specify  the  time  period  for  which  the 
demonstration  wUl  be  conducted,  and  the 
reasons  for  selecting  that  period; 

To  specify  the  laws  and  regulations  appli- 
cable to  any  federally  authorized  program 
to  be  Included  in  the  demonstration  for 
which  waiver  is  sought; 

To  describe  sin  evaluation  plan,  including 
(A)  the  provision  for  the  use  of  comparison 
or  control  groups  to  assess  the  amount  of 
reduction  in  welfare  dependency  that  is  at- 
tributable to  the  demonstration,  or  if  the 
use  of  those  groups  is  infeasible.  the  alter- 
native methods  for  obtaining  measurable  re- 
sults of  the  demonstrations'  effects  that  will 
be  adopted,  and  (B)  the  measures  which  the 
State  proposes  for  use  to  assess  the  extent 
to  which  dependency  on  welfare  and  other 
programs  for  low-income  groups  has  been 
reduced; 

To  contain  a  budget  detailing  the  amount 
(and  sources)  of  funding  for  the  demonstra- 


tion, including  the  Federal  funds  deter- 
mined under  section  104(a)  (described 
below),  and  the  nonfederal  matching  funds, 
that  would  have  been  available  for  the  pro- 
grams to  be  included  In  the  demonstration, 
and  any  other  amounts  and  sources  of  fund- 
ing: 

To  provide  for  the  conduct  of  audits  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  fflngle  Audit  Act  of  1984; 
and 

To  contain  an  agreement  to  submit  an 
annual  report. 

The  subsection  also  specifically  authorizes 
the  agency  to  carry  out  the  demonstration 
itself,  or  by  grant  or  contract,  but  requires 
the  Ciovemor  to  retain  final  responsibility 
for  all  matters  covered  in  the  filing. 

Subsection  (e)  requires  the  filing  to  de- 
scribe all  procedures  pertaining  to  determin- 
ing eligibility  and  benefits,  and  aU  adminis- 
trative and  fiscal  procedures.  The  proce- 
dures must  ensure  accurate  determinations 
of  eligibility  and  benefits  and  the  use  of 
sound  fiscal  management  principles.  The 
procedures  may  be  the  same  as  those  cur- 
rently employed  for  one  or  more  of  the  in- 
cluded programs,  or  may  be  entirely  new. 
but  in  any  event  must  clearly  assure  respon- 
sible program  administration. 

CERTinCATION  OP  DEMONSTRATION;  WAIVER  OF 
INCONSISTENT  REQUIREMENTS 

Section  104(aKl)  requires  that,  prior  to 
certification  by  the  Chairman  of  the  filing, 
the  head  of  each  Federal  agency  responsible 
for  the  administration  of  an  included  pro- 
gram will  estimate  the  amount  of  Federal 
funds  that  the  State  (or  an  eligible  entity 
within  the  State)  would  have  received  under 
that  program  for  each  year  of  the  demon- 
stration, as  well  as  the  nonfederal  matching 
funds  that  would  have  been  required.  The 
agency  head  will  also  provide  the  Board 
with  a  statement  of  the  principles  and  as- 
sumptions to  be  used  in  making  those  esti- 
mates. The  principles  and  assumptions  are 
to  reflect  Federal  law,  including  appropria- 
tions, and  regulations  in  effect  at  that  time 
and.  in  the  case  of  discretionary  programs, 
the  recent  experience  of  the  State  (or  grant- 
ees or  contractors  in  the  State)  with  respect 
to  fund  awards. 

Paragraph  (2)  requires  the  State  to  pro- 
vide a  similar  statement  of  the  principles 
and  assumptions  it  used  in  developing  its 
budget. 

Subsection  (b)  directs  the  Chairman  to  de- 
termine whether  the  budget,  and  underly- 
ing calculations,  principles,  and  assump- 
tions, developed  by  the  State  and  the  Feder- 
al officials,  are  consistent,  and  whether  the 
funding  is  adequate  to  carry  out  the  demon- 
stration. If  so,  the  Chairman  will  approve 
the  sources  and  amount  of  funding,  and 
those  data  will  be  deemed  to  be  part  of  the 
budget  submitted  by  the  State. 

Subsection  (c)  directs  that,  should  there 
by  changes  in  Federal  laws  or  regulations 
authorizing  or  funding  a  program  included 
in  the  demonstration,  the  Chairman  will 
revise  the  budget  using  the  principles  and 
assumptions  originally  employed.  In  any 
event  the  budget  will  be  reviewed,  and  re- 
vised as  necessary,  not  less  often  than  annu- 
ally. 

Subsection  (d)  provides  that  the  amount 
approved  by  the  Chairman  under  subsection 
(b),  or  the  revised  amount  adopted  under 
subsection  (c),  will  be  the  amount  of  Federal 
funds  available  for  the  demonstration. 

Subsection  (e)  directs  the  Board  to  estab- 
lish a  payment  schedule.  Payments  will  be 
made  by  each  agency  responsible  for  an  in- 
cluded program. 


Subsection  (f)  provides  that  if  it  ta  deter- 
mined, after  the  commencement  of  the  dem- 
onstration, that  a  State  tiad  been  previously 
overpaid  under  any  program  included  in  the 
demonstration,  then  the  amount  that  would 
otherwise  (under  the  preceding  provisions 
of  this  section)  be  made  available  shall  be 
reduced,  in  accordance  with  the  procedures 
applicable  to  recovery  of  overpayments 
under  the  affected  program. 

Subsection  (g)  states  that  the  Chairman 
may  establish  a  single  annual  nonfederal 
share  requirement  (based  on  the  relative 
proportion  of  Federal  and  nonfederal  funds 
contained  in  the  budget)  and  shall  establish 
a  single  set  for  technical  grant  or  contract 
requirements. 

Subsection  (h)  provides  that  if  the  demon- 
stration costs  less  to  operate  than  was  origi- 
nally estimated  by  reason  of  iU  effective- 
ness in  achieving  the  Act's  objectives,  no  re- 
duction will  be  made  in  the  amount  payable 
to  the  State  and  the  SUte  may  treat  the 
full  amount  as  Federal  reimbursement 
which  it  properly  received,  to  the  extent 
that  those  Federal  funds  are  used  to  en- 
hance the  demonstration  or  otherwise  to 
benefit  low-income  groups  in  the  demon- 
stration. 

Subsection  (i)  provides  that  if,  as  de- 
scribed in  the  filing- 

The  demonstration  is  structured  to  permit 
sound  evaluation  of  its  effectiveness. 

The  civil  rights  of  individuals  and  fami- 
lies, under  all  applicable  laws,  will  be  pro- 
tected, and 

All  the  requirements  described  above,  in- 
cluding the  budget,  are  met 
the  Chairman  will  certify  the  filing. 

Subsection  (j)  authorizes  the  Chairman  to 
waive  any  law  or  regulation,  or  part  thereof, 
applicable  to  an  included  program,  as  is  re- 
quested by  the  State  and  found  necessary  or 
appropriate  by  the  Chairman  to  conduct  the 
demonstration. 

Subsection  (k)  requires  the  Ctialrman  to 
notify  the  Governor  of- 

The  certification  of  his  filing. 

The  waivers  that  have  been  granted,  and 

The  amount  and  schedule  of  Federal  pay- 
ments. 

EXCLUSIVITY  OF  ELIGIBILITY  UNDER 
DEMONSTRATION 

Section  105  provides  that  any  individual 
or  family  who  is  within  a  class  eligible  to 
participate  in  the  demonstration  may  re- 
ceive benefits  or  services  provided  by  an  in- 
cluded program  only  under  the  demonstra- 
tion (i.e.,  the  individual  or  family  may  not 
opt  to  receive  program  benefits  outside  of 
the  rules  of  the  demonstration). 

PART  B— CONTINUED  OPERATION  OP 
DEMONSTRATIONS 

INTERIM  EVALUATIONS  AND  REPORTS;  CHANGES 
IN  DEMONSTRATION 

Section  111(a)(1)  requires  the  Board, 
during  the  life  of  the  demonstration,  to 
carry  out  appropriate  activities  to  evaluate 
its  progress. 

Paragraph  (2)  of  this  section  provides  that 
the  Board  must  require  States  to  submit 
annual  reports  on  the  progress  of  the  dem- 
onstration. 

Subsection  (b)  authorizes  the  State  to 
make  amendments  to  Its  original  filing  to 
conduct  a  demonstration  under  the  condi- 
tions described  below.  The  Chairman  will 
certify  the  amendment  submitted  by  the 
State  to  Improve  its  demonstration's  effec- 
tiveness if  the  amendment  meets  all  the  re- 
quirements that  were  applicable  to  the 
original  filing.  The  Chairman  will  notify  the 
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State  o<  the  effecUre  dkte.  the  MkUUonBl 
flmdiiis.  It  aaj.  that  will  be  avmilmble.  and 
•ay  othar  laattan  ntcBwary  to  Implement 
the  change  without  advuaely  affecting  the 


ATioii  or  raojacr 
llXa)  authorlMi  the  Qovemor  to 
tannliiate  a  (Jemonatratlon  If  be  finds  it  is 
not  aehlevtiic  ita  purpoaea  or  If  the  interests 
of  the  Faderal  Oovemment  or  the  State,  or 
of  paittdpanta.  would  be  better  served  by 
the  operation  of  the  separate  programs. 
niree  months'  advance  notice  (or.  if  great- 
er, notice  of  aufHrtrnt  length  to  have  the 
termination  occur  at  the  beginning  of  a 
quarter)  must  be  given,  or  the  termination 
may  become  effective  at  any  other  time  the 
Oovemor.  In  conaoltatkm  with  the  Chair- 
man, finds  appropriate. 

Btibaectlon  (b)  provides  termination  au- 
thority for  the  Clialnnan.  If  he  determines 
that  the  ikiiitiiiiatisHiwi  Is  not  meeting  the 
applicable  requirements  of  this  title,  or  of 
the  rdevant  laws  at  regulations  (or  parts 
thereof)  that  wwe  not  waived,  then  the 
Chatainaa  may  terminate  the  demcmstra- 
tioiL  The  notice  requirements  are  parallel  to 
thoae  described  In  the  preceding  subsection. 

raXT  C-^nAL  BKPOKTS 
■0OKTBT  STATE 

Beetlon  121  spedfles  that  the  Oovemor  of 
eadi  State  conducting  a  demonstration 
must  submit  a  final  report  to  the  Board  no 
later  than  6  months  after  the  close  of  the 
demonstration.  The  r^xnt  must  include  a 
review  of  the  demonstration's  achievements 
and  ahorteomlngs,  and  whatever  other  in- 
formation and  reoommendations  the  C3over- 
nor  finds  appropriate  to  assist  in  restructur- 
ing Federal  benefit  programs  to  better 
achieve  the  purpoaes  of  the  Act  and  serve 
their  benefldary  populations 

nMmau.  BBroKT  to  ooMaans 

Sectton  ISa  provides  that  the  Chairman 
murt  traaanlt  an  annual  report  to  Congress, 
deacrfbing  the  demonatratlons  in  operation 
dnrtnc  the  year  concerned.  The  report  will 
mntaln  Informatiim  from  the  States,  inter- 
im and  final  reporta,  and  from  the  interim 
and  final  evaluations  of  the  demonstrations. 

'  LOW-niCOMX 


'  an  masioii  or  boasd 
Section  301(a)  of  the  draft  bill  establishes 
the  Interagency  Low-Income  Opportunity 
Board.  The  Board  is  made  up  of  a  Chairman 
appointed  by  and  serving  at  the  pleasure  of 
the  President,  and.  aa  permanent  members, 
the  Secretariea  of  Agriculture.  Health  and 
Human  Servicea.  Ho<ising  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment, labor,  and  the  Interior,  the  Attor- 
ney Qeneral.  and  the  Director  of  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget  or,  with  respect 
to  each  Secretary,  the  Attorney  Oeneral. 
and  the  Director,  hla  deaignee.  AddlUonaUy. 
irtien  the  Board  Is  acting  with  respect  to  a 
filing  that  includea  a  i»ogram  for  which  any 
other  department  or  agency  head  has  re- 
VonsfUllty.  that  Secretary  or  agency  head 
(or  bk  designee)  will  be  a  member  of  the 
Board.  The  subaectlon  states  that  the  Board 
la  fatahllihed  to  provide  a  focal  point  within 
the  Federal  Government  for  developing  and 
coordinating  new  policies  to  aid  low-income 
Individuals  and  famlllfa.  and  encourage  the 
more  effective  proviaion  of  assistance  from 
both  the  publle  and  mlvate  sectors. 

Subaectlon  (b)  provides  that  the  Chair- 
man win  be  compensated  at  Level  n  of  the 
■neuttve  Schedule. 

Swhaectlon  (c)  authorises  the  Chairman  to 
appoint  and  fix  the  eompcnsatlon  of  person- 


nel necessary  for  the  Board  in  accordance 
with  specified  portions  of  title  5  of  the 
United  SUtes  Code. 

Subsection  (d)  directs  the  head  of  each 
Federal  department  or  agency  who  is  a 
member  of  the  Board  to  make  available 
8u<^  assistance  as  the  Board  may  require  to 
carry  out  its  reqxmsibilities. 

Subsection  (e)  authorises  the  Board  to  use 
the  United  States  mails  in  the  manner  and 
under  the  same  conditions  as  other  depart- 
meats  and  agencies  of  the  United  States. 

(TTTLX  III— mscKUAifaous 
DEPilllTlOITS 

Section  301  specifies  that,  for  purposes  of 
the  Act— 

( 1)  "State"  means  the  fifty  States  and  the 
District  of  Columbia,  Puerto  Rico,  and  any 
Indian  tribe. 

(3)  "Oovemor"  includes  the  Chief  Execu- 
tive Officer  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
the  federally  recognised  governing  body  of 
an  Indian  tribe. 

(3)  "Indian  tribe"  means  any  Indian  tribe 
(or  other  similar  group),  or  Alaska  Native 
village,  recognized  as  eligible  by  the  United 
States  through  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
for  the  special  programs  and  services  provid- 
ed to  Indians  because  of  their  status  as  Indi- 


ADTHORIZATIOH  OF  APPKOPRIATIOIf  S 

Section  302  authorizes  appropriations,  be- 
ginning with  fiscal  year  1988,  of  such  sums 
as  are  necessary  to  carry  out  the  Act. 
BPracrrvK  datx 

Section  303  prescribes  that  the  Act  be- 
comes effective  upon  enactment. 

•  Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
Join  the  distinguished  Republi(»n 
leader  and  the  ranking  Republican 
mttnber  of  the  Sub(x>mmittee  on 
Social  Security  and  Family  Policy, 
Senator  Dole,  in  introducing  by  re- 
quest the  administration's  proposed 
welfare  reform  bill. 

Eiveryone  agrees  the  current  welfare 
system  is  a  mess. 

The  President  pledged  in  his  State 
of  the  Union  Message  on  January  27, 
1987,  to  send  Congress  a  "new  national 
welfare  strategy." 

Members  of  Congress,  Governors, 
mayors,  and  county  officials,  repre- 
sentatives of  those  who  administer  the 
cturent  program  as  well  as  those  who 
are  supposed  to  benefit  from  it,  have 
all  testified  in  recent  weeks  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  Social  Security  and 
Facdly  Policy  that  something  must  be 
done:  soon. 

We  now  have  the  President's  propos- 
al. His  vision  is  one  of  State  and  local 
governments  implementing  innovative 
demonstration  projects  to  move  poor 
families  off  the  welfare  rolls  and  into 
JolB. 

Barlier  this  week,  our  Nation's  Gov- 
ernors formally  made  welfare  reform 
thsir  top  priority.  They  testified  at 
both  ends  of  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
that  government  should  require  par- 
ents to  do  their  part  to  contribute  to 
the  support  of  their  children— and 
should  help  those  parents  find  and 
ke«p  the  Jobs  necessary  to  permit 
them  to  do  so. 

"The  Governors  explained  that  flexi- 
bility to  permit  the  States  to  design 


tailored  work,  training,  and  education 
programs  is  desirable.  They  alao  noted 
that  fleodbillty.  by  itself,  is  not  suffi- 
cient: FMeral  assistance  is  also  neces- 
sary. 

In  the  coming  weeks  I  wiU  be  intro- 
ducing legislation  to  establiah  a  new 
national  system  of  child  support.  I 
look  forward  to  working  with  my 
friend  and  colleague.  Senator  Dole, 
the  other  distinguished  members  of 
the  Finance  Committee,  the  adminis- 
tration, the  Governors,  and  others  to 
pass  legislation  in  the  100th  Congress. 

Let  us  hope  we  can  work  together, 
Mr.  Prasident.  We  have  neither  time 
nor  children  to  waste.* 


I  believe  the  effect  of  this  law  will  be 
to  honor  the  independent  decisions 
made  by  States  and  foreign  countries 
relating  to  this  matter.* 


By  Mr.  D'AMATO: 
S.  611.  A  bill  to  permit  the  transmis- 
sion of  information  assisting  in  the 
placing  of  bets  or  wagers  on  a  sporting 
event  or  contest  from  a  State  where 
such  betting  is  legal  to  a  foreign  coun- 
try where  such  betting  Is  legal;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

TXAKSMISSIOII  OP  SFOBTIIIG  IVKirrS  ODTSIOC 
TBX  UHITBD  STATBS 

•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  Con- 
gress a  technical  provision,  one  which 
relates  tpedfically  to  New  York  State, 
but  one  which  could  affect  every  State 

in  this  Hation. 

Currefitly,  the  transmission  of  infor- 
mation relating  to  the  placing  of  bets 
or  wagers  on  a  sporting  event  from 
one  State  to  another  is  legal  as  long  as 
betting  on  such  events  is  legal  in  both 
States.  Current  law  states  that,  if  bet- 
ting is  legal  in  the  State  which  is  re- 
ceiving the  transmission,  the  transmis- 
sion of  information  associated  with 
bets  and  wagers  is  Justifiable.  If  bet- 
ting on  sporting  events  is  illegal  in  a 
State,  ttiat  State  may  not  legally  re- 
ceive such  a  transmission. 

New  Tork  State  has  run  into  an  un- 
forseen  obstacle  relating  to  this  law. 
New  Yorit  State  currently  simulcasts 
horseracing  to  other  States  where  bet- 
ting is  legal.  However,  because  current 
law  does  not  address  the  legality  of 
tnuTCTnlBslon  to  a  foreign  country.  New 
York  is  prohibited  from  transmitting 
to  any  foreign  country,  even  one 
where  betting  is  legal.  The  fact  that 
the  law  does  not  address  transmission 
oversea^,  automatically  disallows  si- 
mulcasting to  foreign  countries  that 
have,  within  their  own  independent 
processes,  deomed  betting  to  be  leeal. 

This  oversight  creates  a  significant 
inconsiatency.  Therefore.  I  am  intro- 
ducing legislation  which  corrects  this 
technicality.  Specifically,  my  provision 
would  allow  the  transmission  of  infor- 
mation relating  to  bets  and  wagers  of 
a  sporting  event  to  any  n.S.  State  or 
foreign  (»untry  where  betting  on  such 
events  is  legal. 

I  am  pleased  to  introduce  legislation 
which  makes  the  law  relating  to  simul- 
casting of  mmrtlng  events  more  consist- 
ent. 


By   Mr.  WILSON  (for  himself. 
Mr.  Cranstor.  Mr.  Moynihan, 
Mr.     D'Amato.     Mr.     Durxm- 
BEHGER,     Mr.     Weicker.     Mr. 
BxirrsEN,  Mr.  LAUTEirBERG,  Mr. 
Bradley): 
S.  613.  A  bill  to  require  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health  and  Human  Services  to 
make  grants  for  the  development,  es- 
tablishment, and  operation  of  a  con- 
gressional advisory  panel  on  acquired 
Immime  deficiency  syndrome;  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources. 

CONGRKSSIONAL  ADVISORY  PANEL  CM  ACQCIRED 

nanmz  deticikmct  stkdrome  act 

Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  to  establish 
a  national  advisory  panel  on  acquired 
Immune  deficiency  syndrome  [AIDS]. 
My  larger  intent  is  to  help  marshal 
America's  financial  and  scientific  re- 
sources in  first  controlling  and  ulti- 
mately curing  this  deadly  disease. 

Mr.  President,  the  word  crisis  is  used 
regularly  in  this  city,  so  often  perhaps 
as  to  be  all  but  devalued  in  its  mean- 
ing. But  on  the  subject  of  AIDS,  the 
word  crisis  is  barely  adequate  to  de- 
scribe today's  problem  and  tomorrow's 
potential  nightmare.  Already,  the 
tragedy  of  AIDS  has  spread  beyond 
such  original  high  risk  groups  as  gay 
men  and  IV  drug  abusers.  To  the 
ranks  of  suffering  victims  must  now  be 
added  an  increasing  number  of  hetero- 
sexuals, women,  and  children.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Public  Health  Service,  the 
next  few  years  will  put  severe  strains 
on  our  medical  facilities,  our  health 
(»re  system  and,  yes,  our  human  emo- 
tions. By  1991,  we  can  expect  a  cumu- 
lative 270,000  AIDS  cases.  In  the  same 
year,  174.000  Americans  will  be  seek- 
ing treatment  for  the  disease,  at  a  cost 
of  between  $8  and  $16  billion. 

Even  these  figures,  horrifying  as 
they  may  be,  are  almost  certainly  con- 
servative. Thanks  to  underreporting 
by  physicians,  the  number  of  AIDS 
cases  may  in  fact  be  20  percent  greater 
than  any  official  tally.  Moreover,  the 
estimated  medical  expenses  to  which  I 
have  alluded  do  not  include  AIDS  re- 
lated illnesses,  nor  normiedical  man- 
agement bills. 

But  beyond  all  those  cold  statistics 
are  real  live  human  beings.  People  in 
fear.  People  in  pain.  People  who  are 
measuring  their  futures  in  weeks  or 
months.  People  who  deserve  more 
than  our  sympathy.  People  who 
demand  a  reason  to  hope.  Yet  hope  is 
hard  to  come  by,  when  the  scientists 
predict  at  least  5  years  or  more  will 
pass  before  any  medical  cure  can  be 
found. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing 
today  is  no  more  than  a  first,  admit- 
tedly small  step  in  the  right  direction. 


But,  as  the  ancients  told  us,  even  a 
journey  of  10,000  miles  must  begin 
with  a  single  step.  Already,  we  know 
enough  about  AIDS  to  recognize  that 
wliat  we  don't  know  can  kill  us.  And 
that  is  why  my  colleagues  and  I  pro- 
pose to  establish  a  congressional  advi- 
sory panel  on  AIDS— a  panel  com- 
prised of  experts  and  other  individuals 
whose  national  and  international  stat- 
ure is  such  as  to  focus  public  attention 
and  spur  the  educational  process. 

Under  existing  conditions,  the  Public 
Health  Service  oversees  a  number  of 
task  forces,  each  assigned  different  re- 
sponsibilities for  monitoring  the  work 
of  different  Federal  agencies.  While 
such  efforts  are  useful,  they  do  not 
adequately  mobilize  our  Nation's  re- 
sources. Nor  do  they  take  the  place  of 
strategic  planning  for  the  long  haul. 
Instead,  there  is  a  fragmented  re- 
sponse to  the  AIDS  crisis,  as  public 
bodies  and  private  institutions  fail  to 
coordinate  work  on  vaccine  and  drug 
testing,  developing  patient  care  and 
the  means  of  financing  that  care.  As  a 
result,  intellectual  energy  is  inevitably 
diluted. 

We  would  direct  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  to  make 
grants  to  the  Institute  of  Medicine  at 
the  National  Academy  of  Science 
[lOM/NAS]  totaUng  $3  million  over 
each  of  the  next  5  years.  The  money 
would  enable  the  advisory  panel  to 
commission  its  own  studies  of  AIDS 
and  AIE>S-related  conditions.  Using 
the  information  thus  gained,  the  panel 
would  advise  both  the  President  and 
Congress  on  how  best  to  respond  to 
this  national  trauma. 

In  a  recent  speech  before  the  Na- 
tional Press  Club,  Secretary  Otis 
Bowen  alluded  to  the  worldwide  impli- 
cations of  the  AIDS  epidemic.  He  fore- 
cast a  potential  global  death  toll  in  the 
tens  of  millions,  unless  we  move  imme- 
diately and  on  a  broad  front  to  combat 
this  modem  plague.  The  very  size  of 
the  problem  precludes  any  one  agency, 
organization,  or  group  from  offering  a 
solution.  But  if  no  single  solution  is 
likely  in  the  near  future,  that 
shouldn't  prevent  us  from  forging  a 
national  strategy— an  attack  plan  co- 
ordinated by  public  officials  and  pri- 
vate researchers.  That  is  exactly  why 
we  need  a  (»ngressional  advisory  panel 
on  AIDS.  A  medical  war  cabinet,  if  you 
will.  This  is  one  war  we  <»nnot  afford 
to  lose. 

CONGRXSSIONAL  ADVISORY  PANEL  ON  AIDS 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  very  pleased  to  join  with  my  col- 
league from  California  [Mr.  Wilsoh] 
in  introducing  S.  613,  which  would  es- 
tablish a  congressional  advisory  panel 
on  AIDS. 

Mr.  President,  the  AIDS  epidemic 
began  in  the  United  States  more  than 
6  years  ago.  Yet,  as  a  nation,  only  re- 
cently have  we  begim  to  mobilize  our 
efforts  to  fight  this  tragic  disease. 
Much  needs  to  be  done  to  deal  with 


the  many  public  health  and  health 
care  issues  that  confront  us  today  aa 
well  as  to  lay  the  groundwork  and 
strategically  plan  for  the  future. 

Last  November,  the  Institute  of 
Medicine  of  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  published  a  report  entitled 
"Confronting  AIDS— Directions  for 
Public  Health,  Health  Care,  and  Re- 
search." It  grimly  projected  that  by 
the  end  of  1991,  there  will  have  been  a 
cumulative  total  of  more  than  270.000 
cases  of  AIDS  in  the  United  States, 
with  more  than  74.000  of  those  occur- 
ring in  1991  alone.  More  than  179.000 
Americans  will  have  died  from  An>8. 
Millions  more  will  be  infected  with  the 
human  immuncxleficiency  virus  [HTV), 
the  causative  agent  of  AIDS.  The 
report  recommends  that  by  1991. 
annual  funding  for  research,  educa- 
tion, and  other  public  health  efforts  to 
combat  the  AIDS  epidemic  be  in- 
creased to  $2  billion. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  crisis  of  tm- 
precedented  proportions.  Because  of 
the  magnitude  and  nature  of  the 
AIDS  epidemic,  it  raises  numerous 
complex  budgetary,  humanitarian, 
ethical,  and  legal  questions  which  will 
become  more  pressing  as  the  epidemic 
worsens.  For  example,  how  do  we  beat 
spend  Federal  research  dollars  to  fight 
AIDS?  Who  should  conduct  education 
about  AIDS  and  how  should  it  be 
done?  Who  will  pay  for  medical  care 
for  AIDS  patients,  estimated  to  coat 
$16  billion  in  1991?  What  are  the  most 
effective  public  health  measures  to 
prevent  the  fiuther  spread  of  HIV  in- 
fection? What  private  and  public 
sector  arrangements  would  best  serve 
to  foster  the  development  of  drugs  and 
vaccines  for  AIDS?  How  do  we  prevent 
unjust  dicrimlnation  in  insurance, 
housing,  and  employment  against 
people  with  AIDS  or  who  are  carriers 
of  the  HIV  virus? 

Mr.  President,  effectivley  dealing 
with  these  questions  and  ending  this 
tradgedy  as  rapidly  as  possible  re- 
quires the  development  of  sound 
public  policies  that  will  help  prevent 
further  spread  of  infection,  promote 
the  rapid  dvelopment  of  drugs  and 
vaccines  against  AIDS,  and  enable  all 
individuals  who  develop  AIDS  to  re- 
ceive proper  health  care  and  the  most 
effective  treatments.  This  can  best  be 
accomplished  through  an  entity  that 
is  able  to  monitor  the  course  of  the 
epidemic,  evaluate  needs,  and  recom- 
mend the  appropriate  courses  of 
action  quickly  and  decisively.  Our  bill 
is  designed  to  help  achieve  that  goal. 

In  its  November  report,  the  lOM 
strongly  recommended  that  a  national 
commission  on  AIDS  be  established  to 
guide  our  national  and  international 
efforts  against  this  killer  disease.  Ac- 
cording to  the  lOM,  the  commission 
should  be  sufficiently  independent  to 
give  critical  advise  and  have  imtional 
and  international  stature  and  credlbil- 
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ity  In  order  for  Its  advice  to  be  accord- 
ed annfopitete  reipect  It  should  also 
have  tfae  abiUty  to  bring  together  di- 
verse pubUe  and  private  retoruces  an 
intemt  groups  to  marshal  all  avall- 
ahie  natloiial  resources  effectively. 

TtM  eoogresslonal  advisory  panel  on 
AIDS  that  our  bill  would  create  meets 
these  requirements.  Specifically,  this 
measure  would  require  the  Secretary 
of  Health  and  Human  Services  to  re- 
quest that  the  Institute  of  Medicine  of 
the  National  Academy  of  Sciences 
submit  an  application  for  a  grant  to 
develop  and  iwoitte  the  advisory 
paneL  If  the  lOM  were  to  submit  an 
aoecptable  application,  as  I  unserstand 
it  would,  the  Seoetay  would  be  re- 
quired to  award  the  grant  to  it.  The 
lOM.  as  demonstrated  in  its  excellent 
report  on  AIDS,  has  the  expertise  and 
the  credibility  to  perform  the  ongoing 
functions  of  an  advisory  panel,  which 
is  whey  we  believe  that  it  should  be 
given  first  consideration  in  the  award- 
ing of  the  grant. 

The  advisory  panel  would  submit  to 
the  Cmigress  and  the  President  peri- 
odic reports  on  its  activities.  As  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Veter- 
ans' Atfairs.  I  believe  that  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  panel  would  be  ex- 
tremely valuable  to  the  development 
of  policies  on  AIDS  within  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration,  and  I  would 
greatly  look  forward  to  receiving  their 
reports. 

Mr.  President,  the  cost  of  our  biU  is 
a  modest  $3  million  per  year.  That  is  a 
very  small  amount  in  comparison  to 
the  total  AIDS  budgets— for  fiscal  year 
1968  the  President  has  proposed  $534 
mUllfm  for  AIDS  activities  and.  as  I 
noted  earlier,  the  lOM  predicts  that 
$2  binimi  will  be  needed  for  AIDS  ac- 
tivlUes  in  1991.  The  $3  million  that 
this  legislation  authorizes  to  be  appro- 
priated would  be  a  most  worthwhile 
investment  toward  ensuring  that  we 
move  expeditiously  as  well  as  prag- 
matically to  bring  an  end  to  the  AIDS 
epidemic. 

I  ruge  all  my  colleagues  to  support 
thisbilL 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  today  to  Join  my  colleague  Sena- 
tor Wilson  in  Introducing  legislation  to 
create  a  congressional  advisory  panel 
on  acquired  immune  deficiency  syn- 
drome. This  bill,  the  Congressional 
Advisory  Panel  on  Acquired  Immune 
Deficiency  Syndrome  Act  of  1987, 
would  require  the  secretary  of  Health 
and  Human  Services  to  make  grants 
for  the  develoiHnent.  establishment, 
and  operation  of  a  panel  of  knowledg- 
able  Individuals  on  the  subject  of 
AIDS,  based  on  the  recommendations 
of  the  Natifmal  Academcy  of  Sciences 
and  the  Institute  of  Medicine. 

As  my  colleagues  are  well  aware,  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences  and  the 
Institute  of  Medicine  recenty  issued  a 
comprehensive  study  on  AIDS  entitled 
"Confronglng    AIDS:    Directions    for 


Public  Health,  Health  Care,  and  Re- 
setrch."  This  study  has  ben  acclaimed 
as  the  most  thorough  and  comprehen- 
sive examination  of  the  AIDS  epidem- 
ic to  date.  The  authors  of  this  study 
wiB  in  fact  be  the  same  individuals 
who  recommended  to  the  Secretary 
who  should  sit  on  the  advisory  panel. 
In  this  way,  Congrss  is  ensuring  that 
those  who  are  most  familiar  with  all 
aspects  of  AIDS — treatment,  preven- 
tion and  research— will  be  setting  the 
corse  on  which  this  Nation  must 
embark  to  sto  this  disease  once  and  for 
all. 

This  report  specifically  stated  that 
"A  national  commission  on  AIDS  be 
created  •  •  •  to  advise  on  needed  ac- 
tions and  report  to  the  American 
people"  By  making  this  commission  a 
branch  of  Congress,  we  are  guaranteed 
that  our  Nation's  Representatives  and 
Senates  will  make  its  findings  Icnown 
to  the  American  people. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
bUl. 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  address  one  of  the  most  seri- 
ous and  least  understood  diseases  of 
our  time— acquired  immune  deficiency 
syndrome.  My  colleague  from  Califor- 
nia, Mr.  Wilson,  is  introducing  legisla- 
tion today  to  insure  that  the  congres- 
sional effort  to  combat  this  disease  is 
coordinated  effectively.  I  commend 
him  for  his  commitment  to  this  cause, 
and  I  encourage  my  colleagues  to  join 
us  in  this  effort. 

My  interest  in  this  issue  stems  from 
the  overwhelming  impact  that  AIDS 
has  had  on  New  York  State  and  the 
Nation.  New  York  City  has  the  largest 
concentration  of  individuals  with 
AIDS  in  the  United  States.  Approxi- 
mately 34  percent  of  all  AIDS  patients 
live  in  the  New  York  metropolitan 
area. 

The  strain  of  the  AIDS  virus  in  New 
York  City,  Pneumocystis  carinii  pneu- 
monia, is  distinctly  different  from  that 
which  exists  in  other  parts  of  the 
country.  Furthermore,  an  increasing 
proportion  of  the  individuals  with 
AIDS  in  New  York  City  are  IV-drug 
users.  In  1981,  only  18  percent  of  the 
total  number  of  AIDS  patients  in  New 
York  City  were  IV-drug  users.  Today, 
that  figure  has  risen  to  33  percent. 

The  statistics  surrounding  drug  use 
and  AIDS  in  New  York  City  are  stag- 
gering: 60  percent  of  all  IV-drug  users 
in  New  York  City  have  a  positive  test 
for  the  AIDS  virus.  It  is  estimated 
that  10  percent  of  these  individuals 
will  eventually  contract  the  disease. 

Senator  Wilson's  bill  seeks  to  insure 
that  Federal  dollars  are  well  directed. 
The  legislation  establishes  a  congres- 
sional advisory  panel  to  oversee  the 
all<encompassing  efforts  taking  place 
to  combat  this  disease.  Specifically, 
the  panel  will  be  selected  by  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences,  and  it  will 
be  comprised  of  individuals  of  national 
and  international  statute  in  the  AIDS 


education,  prevention,  and  research 
communities. 

I  beBeve  this  panel  will  provide 
needed  guidance  and  direction  to 
combat  AIDS.  I  am  pleased  to  be  an 
original  cosponsor  of  such  a  signf  leant 
effort. 

This  Nation  requires  a  well-thought- 
out  and  all-encompassing  approach  to 
deal  wjth  the  spread  of  AIDS.  We 
must  continue  to  push  for  additional 
educational  and  research  efforts  that, 
coordinated  properly,  will  overcome 
this  devastating  problem. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
as  a  coeponsor  of  the  bill  introduced 
today  to  establish  a  congressional  ad- 
visory panel  on  acquired  immune  defi- 
ciency syndrome  [AIDS].  The  rapid 
spread  of  a  fatal  disease  such  as  AIDS 
demands  that  we  not  only  provide  the 
resources  and  activities  necessary  to 
limit  and  eventually  stop  the  AIDS 
epidemic,  but  we  must  also  ensure 
careful  coordination  and  oversight  of 
this  country's  AIDS-related  activities. 

The  advisory  panel  established  by 
this  bill  is  in  no  way  intended  to  usurp 
or  duplicate  the  efforts  of  any  of  the 
Federal  agencies.  I  know  firsthand 
how  much  time,  effort,  and  resources 
the  I>ul)lic  Health  Service  has  devoted 
and  continues  to  devote  to  AIDS  re- 
search, disease  surveillance,  and  epide- 
miology. I  would  also  be  the  first  to 
insist  that  Congress  maintain  its  over- 
sight authority  in  these  program 
areas.  I  believe  Congress  should  con- 
tinue to  aggressively  monitor  develop- 
ments in  the  AIDS  epidemic  and  care- 
fully evaluate  the  Federal  programs 
designed  to  address  this  problem. 

But  AIDS  is  a  complex  problem  and 
requires  the  coordination  of  a  number 
of  different  programs  to  address  a 
number  of  different  aspects  of  the  dis- 
ease. The  recent  report  by  the  Nation- 
al Academy  of  Sciences  provided  a 
superb  overview  of  the  AIDS-related 
issues  fucing  us  today  and  outlined  the 
directiotts  the  Academy  believes  this 
country  should  be  taking  to  confront 
AIDS  in  public  health,  health  care, 
and  research.  I  believe  this  kind  of  sci- 
entific, nonpolitical  report  to  Congress 
provides  the  information  Congress 
needs  to  make  informed  responsible 
recommendations  for  all  AIDS-related 
activities  and  the  coordination  of 
them.  The  bill  introduced  today  en- 
sures the  continuation  of  such  AIDS 
reports  to  Congress  over  the  next  5 
years. 

The  Surgeon  General  estimates  that 
by  the  end  of  1991,  270,000  cases  of 
AIDS  will  have  occurred  with  179,000 
deaths  within  the  decade  since  the  dis- 
ease was  first  recognized.  The  bill 
before  the  Senate  is  a  small  step 
toward  addressing  such  devastating 
numbers  but  it  is  an  important  step 
toward  understanding  the  magnitude 
of  the  problem  and  how  we  are  going 
to  respond  to  a  disease  that  has  al- 


ready claimed  the  lives  of  nearly 
18.000  people  and  threatens  to  claim 
hundreds  of  thousands  more  in  the 
future. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  I  am  pleased  to  join 
today  in  the  introduction  of  this  legis- 
lation creating  a  congressional  adviso- 
ry panel  on  AIDS.  I  believe  that  this  is 
a  timely  piece  of  legislation.  The 
health  and  social  problems  already 
presented  by  AIDS  are  substantial.  As 
of  February  2,  over  30,000  cases  of 
AIDS  and  over  17,000  deaths  from 
AIDS  had  been  reported.  And  we  all 
know  of  the  social  controversy  this 
deadly  disease  has  stirred  in  our 
schools,  hospitals,  and  factories. 

But  the  health  and  social  costs  will 
only  escalate  geometrically  if  we  do 
not  act  in  a  coordinated  and  compre- 
hensive manner  in  battling  this  dis- 
ease. Right  now.  1  to  2  million  Ameri- 
cans are  probably  carrying  the  AIDS 
virus.  It  is  estimated  that  20  to  50  per- 
cent of  those  persons  will  ultimately 
develop  AIDS.  And  since  a  person  can 
carry  the  virus  for  as  long  as  10  years 
without  showing  any  symptoms,  many 
of  those  currently  infected  may  be 
passing  it  on  to  others  unwittingly. 
Clearly,  serious  action  must  now  be 
taken  before  the  problem  reaches  in- 
surmountable proportions. 

By  calling  for  a  nationally  focused 
and  coordinated  effort  in  the  fight 
against  AIDS,  this  bill  represents  a 
needed  move  toward  a  comprehensive 
and  centralized  anti-AIDS  effort.  The 
congressional  advisory  panel  will  regu- 
larly advise  the  President  and  Con- 
gress on  policies  and  programs  to 
combat  AIDS,  evaluate  and  coordinate 
education,  research,  and  treatment  ef- 
forts, and  generally  study  the  health 
and  social  issues  this  disease  poses  for 
our  society. 

Without  a  national  campaign 
against  AIDS,  the  prospects  for  quick- 
ly and  effectively  arresting  the  on- 
slaught of  AIDS  are  bleak.  With  such 
a  national  campaign  comes  hope.  I,  for 
one,  am  hopeful  that  we  can  stop  this 
disease  and  stop  it  soon.  The  panel  we 
are  proposing  today  is  a  step  in  the 
right  direction. 


By  Mr.  DASCHLE:  ■ 
S.  614.  A  biU  to  prohibit  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  from  transferring 
certain  National  Forest  System  lands 
in  South  Dakota;  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

NATIOIIAI.  PORBST  UUNDS  IN  SOX7TH  DAKOTA 

•  Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  President,  the 
legislation  I  am  offering  today  prohib- 
its the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  from 
transferring  a  specific  parcel  of  public 
land  in  South  Dakota  to  private  inter- 
ests. The  sale  has  been  proposed  under 
Public  Law  97-465,  commonly  known 
as  the  Small  Tracts  Act. 

The  land  in  question  is  an  area  of 
exceptional  scenic  beauty  and  unparal- 
lelled  recreational  value  in  South  Da- 
koU's  legendary  Black  Hills.  The  land 


is  graced  by  "blue  ribbon"  trout  fish- 
ing stream,  and  has  been  enjoyed  by 
the  public  as  a  public  area  since  before 
the  U.S.  Forest  Service  became  manag- 
ing agency  of  this  special  land. 

At  a  recent  Forest  Service  hearing 
on  this  matter,  hundreds  of  area  resi- 
dents made  clear  their  opposition  to 
allowing  this  land  to  be  sold  to  private 
interests.  Their  resounding  disapprov- 
al was  contrasted  by  the  unbending 
position  of  the  Forest  Service  that  this 
land  would  be  sold.  A  clearer  display 
of  public  interest  is  hard  to  imagine.  A 
more  definitive  message  of  the  people 
could  not  be  sent. 

I  am  hopeful,  therefore,  that  this 
legislation  will  be  expeditiously  moved 
through  committee,  and  quickly 
passed  into  law  to  prevent  this  miscar- 
riage of  the  public  will. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  this  bill  and  the 
following  newspaper  article  from  the 
Rapid  City  Journal  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  614 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  not  transfer 
certain  National  Forest  System  land  in  the 
Black  Hills  National  Forest.  South  Dakota, 
described  as  follows: 

Tract  0043  (Hine)— Beginning  at  the  NV, 
comer  sec.  16,  T.  1  N..  R.  6  E.;  Black  Hills 
Meridian,  thence  westerly  along  the  north 
line  of  the  NWV*.  sec.  16.  to  the  EEWW.. 
comer,  thence  southerly  along  the  west  line 
of  the  E'A  EVi  NEy4  NWv,  393.00':  thence 
due  west  to  a  point  that  is  due  south  of  the 
Intersection  of  the  north  line  of  the  NWV4. 
sec.  16.  and  line  20-21  of  the  Big  Bend 
Placer  (MS  1442):  thence  north  to  the  inter- 
section of  the  north  line  of  the  NWV4,  sec. 
16.  and  line  20-21  of  the  Big  Bend  Placer; 
thence  northeasterly  along  line  20-21  to 
comer  20:  thence  northwesterly  along  line 
19-20  to  a  point  due  north  of  the  intersec- 
tion of  north  line  of  the  NWV«,  sec.  16.  and 
line  20-21,  MS  1442:  thence  north  to  a  point 
which  is  due  west  of  a  point  that  is  850.00 
northerly  along  the  west  line  of  the  SEV*. 
sec.  9;  thence  east  to  the  west  line  of  the 
SEVi:  thence  southerly  along  the  west  line 
of  the  SEy«  850.00'  to  the  Nv,  comer  sec.  16. 
point  of  beginning. 

Parcel  "A"  Tract  0065  (Potter)— Beginning 
at  a  point  on  line  19-20.  Big  Bend  Placer 
(MS  1442),  that  is  due  north  of  the  Intersec- 
tion of  line  20-21  MS  1442  and  the  south 
line  of  the  SWV4,  sec.  9:  thence  north  to  a 
tMlnt  that  is  due  west  of  a  point  that  is 
850.00'  northerly  along  the  west  line  of  the 
SEVi.  sec.  9;  thence  west  to  the  intersection 
of  line  19-20  MS  1442:  thence  southeasterly 
along  line  19-20  to  the  point  of  beginning. 

Parcel  "B"  Tract  0065  (Penster)— Begin- 
ning at  a  point  on  the  west  line  of  the  EVi 
EV4  NEV4  sec.  16,  T.  1  N.,  R.  6  E.,  Black  Hills 
Meridian,  that  southerly  393.00'  from  the 
EEWW»«  comer:  thence  southerly  along  the 
west  line  of  the  EV%  E^  NEVi.  NWV4  157.00': 
thence  west  to  the  intersection  of  line  21-22. 
Big  Bend  Placer  (MS  1442):  thence  north- 
easterly along  line  21-22  to  comer  21: 
thence  northeasterly  along  line  20-21  to  the 


intersection  of  the  north  Une  of  the  HVfVt, 
sec.  16:  thence  south  to  a  point  that  is  due 
west  of  the  point  of  beginning;  thence  east 
to  the  point  of  beginning. 

[From  the  Rapid  City  Journal.  Feb.  16, 
1987] 

Forest  Service  Receives  Pttbuc  RnATiom 

ICSSOH 

If  the  U.S.  Forest  Service  doesn't  lemm 
anything  else  from  the  furor  resulting  from 
its  plans  to  sell  25  acres  of  public  land  to 
private  interests  along  Rapid  Creek  near 
Hlsega.  it  should  leam  something  about  get- 
ting in  touch  with  the  public  it  serves. 

The  Black  Hills  National  Forest  Is  the 
reason  many  locals  live  In  western  South 
Dakota.  The  Forest  Service  generally  de- 
serves high  marks  for  bow  it  handles  a 
tough  job.  On  the  Hisega  land  deal,  it 
flunked. 

Forest  Service  officials  seemed  surpriaed 
that  intense  interest  existed  in  the  proposed 
sale,  which  Includes  a  readily  accessible 
stretch  of  prime  trout  fishing  stream  near 
Rapid  City.  If  the  Forest  Service  had  con- 
tacted organizations  Interested  In  recreation 
on  the  national  forest  before  deciding  to  sell 
the  land,  much  of  the  controversy  could 
have  been  contained  or  avoided. 

The  simple  mechanism  of  retaining  full 
public  ownership  of  the  creek  and  road  by 
which  access  to  the  creek  Is  made  while  sell- 
ing the  existing  cabin  sites  on  National 
Forest  property  perhaps  would  have  satis- 
fied everyone.  Now  the  state's  congressional 
delegation  is  involved  and  is  trying  to  stop 
the  land  sale. 

The  land  sale  resulted  from  the  1M3 
Small  Tracts  Act.  which  allows  land  to  be 
sold  to  private  interests  if  the  Forest  Service 
believes  the  deal  makes  sense  from  a  man- 
agement standpoint.  The  first  such  sales  in 
the  Black  Hills  National  Forest  took  place 
in  1985. 

Until  the  Hisega  incident,  there  has  been 
little  public  reaction  to  sales.  The  Forest 
Service's  local  policy  wss  to  print  a  legal 
notice  in  a  newspaper  or  newspapers,  con- 
tact adjacent  landowners  about  the  proposal 
and  let  it  go  at  that. 

The  Hisega  case  was  different.  The  sale  is 
viewed  by  sportsmen  as  a  potential  loss  of 
access  to  fishing.  The  purchase  price  of 
$27,000  for  25  acres  of  prime  land  along  a 
stream  is  ridiculously  low  despite  the  fact 
some  of  the  land  is  not  suitable  for  develop- 
ment. 

The  deal  outraged  people  who  have  seen 
access  to  public  lands  in  general,  and  Rapid 
Creek  In  particular,  pinched  during  past 
decades.  The  response  should  have  come  as 
no  surprise  to  the  Forest  Service.  The  fact 
that  it  did  surprise  them  is  a  disturbing  indi- 
cation they  are  not  in  touch  with  the  local 
community. 

Larry  Seekins.  Forest  Service  staff  officer 
of  engineering  and  land,  said  Friday  that 
the  Forest  Service  wss  reviewing  its  notifi- 
cation procedure  so  persons  and  groups  who 
might  be  Interested  in  future  land  sales 
would  be  notified  In  advance. 

"We  want  to  do  that.  There's  no  question 
about  that,"  Seekins  said. 

If  so,  the  Forest  Service  will  do  Itself  and 
the  public  a  great  service.  But  it  should 
never  be  surprised  that  sportmen  will  fight 
to  prevent  loss  of  recreational  opportunities 
and  access  to  public  land.  Proper  manage- 
ment means  retaining  prime  recreational 
land,  not  giving  it  up.« 
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By  Mr.  HDJiS  (for  hlmaelf .  Mr. 
TMUMHwa.  Mr.  Oabii.  Mr. 
Nkxucb.  Mr.  Snau.  and  BIr. 

CtaAHLBT): 

8.  flS.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Federal 
Bectfcw  nM«p«ig»t  Act  of  1971  to  pro- 
hibit the  UK  of  oompulaory  union  dues 
for  political  mupoaea;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rutea  and  Administration. 

rouncftL  mai  or  omdttuokt  wnom  dub 
•  Mr.  HEUf&  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  intradudnc  Iftlslatlwi  to  halt  a 
blatant  vlolatlao  of  poUtical  freedom- 
the  use  of  eooipulsory  union  dues  for 
political  putpoaea. 

Thomas  Jefferson,  who  is  my  per- 
sonal hoo  in  the  history  of  this 
Nation,  said.  "To  omnpel  a  man  to  fur- 
nish contrlhutiiMis  for  the  propagation 
of  opinions  which  he  disbelieves  is 
sinful  and  tyrannical."  Tet  a  loophole 
in  the  Federal  election  laws  grants  or- 
ganiifd  lalMV  a  special  privilege  en- 
Joyed  by  no  other  organization— the 
power  to  take  money  from  American 
workers  as  a  condition  of  employment 
and  against  their  will  and  to  contrib- 
ute that  money  to  political  causes  and 
candidates  wh<»n  the  workers  them- 
selves do  not  necessarily  support. 

The  Federal  Election  Campaign  Act, 
as  amended  in  1976,  has  only  the  ap- 
peanmee  of  restricting  the  use  of  com- 
pulsory unlcm  dues  for  political  pur- 
poses. While  the  law  does  prohibit  the 
use  of  compulsory  dues  for  direct  cash 
contributions  to  political  candidates,  it 
does  not— I  say  again,  does  not— pro- 
hibit the  use  of  forced  union  dues  for 
a  numbo-  of  other  indirect  means  of 
supporting  uni<m-backed  political  can- 
didates and  causes. 

There  is  absolutely  no  justification. 
legal  or  otherwise,  for  this  distinction. 
The  Suprone  Court  has  clearly  stated 
that  nonunion  employees  have  a  con- 
stitutional right  to  prevent  unions 
fmn  spending  compulsory  dues  "to 
express  political  views  unrelated  to  its 
duties  as  exclusive  bargahilng  repre- 
sentative." The  Coiut  has  also  made  it 
clear  that: 

(tlhe  amount  at  stake  for  each  individual 
rWifwtCT  does  not  diminish  this  concern. 
For.  whatever  the  amount,  the  quality  of  re- 
spondenta'  interest  in  not  beii^  compelled 
to  nibsldiw  the  i»opagation  of  poUtical  or 
Ideological  views  that  they  oppose  is  clear. 
iCMeaoo  TeaOun  Union,  v.  Hudson  (1985)1. 

Mr.  President,  despite  the  clear 
enunciation  of  constitutional  rights  by 
the  Supreme  Court,  our  Federal  elec- 
tion laws  continue  to  give  organized 
labor  a  special  privilege  enjoyed  by  no 
other  private  association— the  right  to 
take  money  frinn  American  workers  as 
a  oonditiiHi  of  employment  and  to  con- 
tribute that  money  to  political  causes 
and  candidates  whom  the  workers 
themselves  may  not  necessarily  sup- 
port. 

In  light  of  this  legal  dichotomy, 
vmion  officials  have  divided  their  polit- 
ical expenditures  into  two  categories. 
The  first  is  commonly  referred  to  as 


union  hard  money.  It  consists  of 
money  given  directly  to  candidates  In 
th*  form  of  cash  or  in-kind  contribu- 
Uons  taken  from  funds  given  volimtar- 
ily  by  union  members.  The  second  cat- 
egory is  referred  to  as  imion  soft 
money,  spent  by  union  officials  on 
behalf  of— but  not  contributed  directly 
to^political  candidates. 

This  soft  money  comes  directly  from 
compulsory  union  dues.  It  finances  the 
operations  of  imion  PAC's;  it  provides 
extensive  in-kind  political  services: 
and,  in  fact,  it  represents  the  over- 
whelming bulk  of  union  poUtical  ex- 
penditures. Nevertheless,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, because  it  Is  not  contributed  di- 
reotly  to  a  candidate,  it  is  neither  doc- 
umented nor  reported  to  the  Federal 
Election  Commission.  This  overwhelm- 
ing amount  of  political  expenditure  re- 
mains hidden  from  the  American 
public. 

But,  Mr.  President,  even  voluntary 
PAC  contributions  from  union  mem- 
beis  originate  with  compulsory  dues 
soft  money.  Compulsory  dues  bankroll 
the  administrative  overhead  costs  of 
union  partisan  political  fimdraisers. 
Compulsory  dues  soft  money  that  is 
used  for  financing  union  PAC's  nms 
wen  into  the  millions  of  dollars  each 
election  cycle.  In  July  1976,  AFL-CIO 
public  relations  director,  Bernard 
Albert,  admitted  that  the  annual 
budget  of  the  national  COPE  alone 
ran  to  approximately  $2  million. 

In  spite  of  the  vast  sums  of  compul- 
sory union  dues  that  finance  the  oper- 
ating costs  of  union  PAC's.  the  bulk  of 
compulsory  dues  soft  money  goes  for 
imteported,  unlimited  in-kind  political 
expenditures.  Mr.  Paul  Jensen,  Walter 
Mcndale's  campaign  liaison  to  orga- 
nized labor,  estimated  that  the  union's 
soft  money  contributions  to  Mr.  Mon- 
dale's  Presidential  campaign  was 
worth  about  $20  million. 

The  July  1979  issue  of  Steelabor.  the 
official  newspaper  of  the  United  Steel- 
workers  of  America,  offered  its  readers 
a  surprisingly  candid  and  straightfor- 
ward explanation  of  in-kind  political 
spending.  The  union  paper  reported: 

Uhion  dues  money  can't  go  for  direct  po- 
litical contributions— but  it  can  do  a  lot; 
mailings  supporting  or  opposing  political 
candidates,  phone  banks,  precinct  visits, 
voter  registration,  and  get-out-the-vote 
drives. 

In  spite  of  these  admissions,  the  ac- 
count in  Steelabor  only  tells  half  the 
story.  To  fill  out  the  picture,  several 
key  expenditures  need  to  be  added  to 
the  list:  thousands  of  union  employees 
devoted  almost  solely  to  partisan  polit- 
ical election  day  workers  paid  overtime 
rates  from  compulsory  dues;  millions 
of  political  pamphets  and  flyers:  and 
paid  election-day  carpools  and  babysit- 
ters, to  name  a  few. 

BIr.  President,  once  again,  these  indi- 
rect imion  in-kind  political  expendi- 
tures are  not  subject  to  any  limita- 
tions under  the  PECA.  They  are  paid 


for  with  dues  money  taken  from  work- 
ers as  a  condition  of  employment. 
Without  question  they  represent  the 
overwhelming  bulk  of  union  political 
expenditures— hidden  from  the  Ameri- 
can public. 

Let  me  take  a  moment  to  rebut  an 
argumeht  circulated  by  exponents  of 
my  proposal.  Claiming  that  the  use  of 
compulsory  union  dues  for  politics  is 
analogous  to  the  use  of  corporate 
funds  t«  establish  political  action  com- 
mittees with  which  stockholders  may 
disagree,  they  say  my  legislation 
would  unfairly  tip  the  political  bal- 
ance of  power  in  favor  of  business  in- 
terests by  restricting  only  union  poli- 
tics. 

Those  who  have  been  confused  by 
this  smokescreen  argtunent  should 
read  the  decision  of  the  UJS.  court  of 
appeals  in  Federal  Election  Commis- 
sion versus  International  Association 
of  Machinists.  The  language  of  that 
decision  shattered  this  bogus  argu- 
ment once  and  for  all. 

In  thBt  case,  Mr.  President,  attor- 
neys for  the  International  Association 
of  Machinists  Union  charged  that  11 
corporations  had  violated  the  Federal 
Elections  Campaign  Act  by  soliciting 
contributions  to  their  political  action 
committees  from  administrative  per- 
sonnel under  what  they  termed  "in- 
herently coercive"  conditions.  Al- 
though the  district  court  rules  that  no 
such  violation  had  occurred,  it  did 
allow  several  constitutional  issues 
raised  by  the  plaintiffs  to  be  heard  by 
the  U.SL  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

Union  attorneys  asked  the  appeals 
court  to  decide,  among  other  constitu- 
tional issues,  whether  the  use  of  gen- 
eral corporate  assets  to  establish  and 
support  corporate  political  action  com- 
mittees violates  the  first  amendment 
rights  of  dissenting  shareholders. 
Union  attorneys  attempted  to  base 
their  claim  on  the  landmark  Supreme 
Court  decision  in  Abood  versus  Detroit 
Board  of  Education. 

In  Abood,  the  Supreme  Court  held 
that  the  first  amendment  prohibits 
unions  from  forcing  employees  to  sup- 
]3ort  poUtical  causes  against  their  will 
through  the  use  of  compulsory  union 
dues.  Tlie  union  attorneys  attempted 
to  draw  a  parallel  between  the  situa- 
tion in  Abood  and  the  use  of  Treasury 
funds  by  corporations  to  establish  and 
administer  PAC's.  The  court  of  ap- 
peals wSs  not  convinced. 

Nothing  that  "in  Abood  the  Su- 
preme Court  had  held  that  the  first 
amendment  prohibited  a  public  em- 
ployee union  from  requiring  any  em- 
ployees to  contribute  to  the  support  of 
an  ideological  cause  he  may  oppose  as 
a  condition  of  holding  a  job,"  the 
court  of  appeals  ruled  that  there  was 
no  valid  analogy  between  the  union 
position  in  FEC  versus  lAM  and  the 
fact  situation   in  Abood.   The   Court 


pointed  out  that  a  corporate  share- 
holder is  under  no  compulsion  to  sup- 
port a  political  cause  against  his  will. 
Citing  another  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sion. First  National  Bank  of  Boston 
versus  Bellotti,  the  court  of  appeals 
said  "the  shareholder  invests  in  a  cor- 
poration of  his  own  volition  and  is  free 
to  withdraw  his  intestment  at  any 
time  and  for  any  reason." 

Mr.  President,  let  me  reiterate  that 
any  campaign  reform  effort  must  deal 
with  the  abusive  use  of  compulsory 
union  dues.  The  time  has  come  to 
return  to  individual  workers  the  right 
to  choose  for  themselves  which  politi- 
cal candidates  and  causes  their  dollars 
will  be  used  to  support. 

Enactment  of  this  important  legisla- 
tion will  guarantee  the  voluntary 
nature  of  each  person's  participation 
in  the  political  process  by  prohibiting 
the  use  of  compulsory  union  dues  for 
political  purposes.  This  bUl  will  ensure 
that  in  matters  of  political  conscience. 
Federal  election  laws  will  be  neutral 
while  voluntary  participation  will  con- 
tinue to  be  protected.  I  respectfully 
uxge  my  colleagues  to  give  this  legisla- 
tion expeditious  consideration.* 


By  Mr.  DODD  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Proxmire): 
S.  616.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Truth  in 
Lending  Act  to  provide  for  more  de- 
tailed and  uniform  disclosure  by  credit 
card  issuers  with  respect  to  informa- 
tion on  interest  rates  and  other  fees 
which  may  be  incurred  by  consumers 
through  the  use  of  any  credit  card, 
and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  BaJiking,  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

FULL  CREDIT  CARD  COST  DISCLOSiniE  ACT 

•  Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  designed  to 
inject  a  dose  of  competition  into  the 
credit  card  market.  By  requiring  card 
issuers  to  disclose  the  terms  and  condi- 
tions of  their  cards  at  the  time  of  so- 
licitation, the  legislation  is  intended  to 
arm  consumers  with  enough  informa- 
tion to  shop  aroimd  for  the  best  deal. 

One  of  the  great  enigmas  of  our  time 
is  how  credit  card  interests  rates  man- 
aged to  increase  over  the  past  5  years 
while  all  other  consumer  loan  rates 
plummeted.  Thus,  while  the  prime 
rate  now  stands  at  7.5  percent,  the  six 
banks  that  provide  one-quarter  of  the 
186  million  Visa  and  MasterCards  in 
circulation  have  rates  more  than  twice 
as  high:  Citibank,  19.8  percent.  Bank 
of  America,  19.8  percent.  Chase  Man- 
hattan, 17.5  percent,  Manufacturers 
Hanover,  17.8  percent.  First  Chicago, 
19.8  percent,  and  Chemical  Bank,  19.5 
IJercent. 

Interest  charges  on  retail  store  cards 
are  even  worse.  Sears  and  J.C.  Penney 
charge  21  percent  and  Montgomery 
Ward  charges  21.6  percent.  Although 
you  would  expect  these  cards  to  have 
higher  rates  than  bank  cards  because 
they  do  not  charge  annual  fees,  never- 


theless, 21  percent  seems  extremely 
high  In  light  of  the  tremendous  drop 
in  the  cost  of  fimds. 

The  full  magnitude  of  this  problem 
can  only  be  appreciated  when  you  re- 
alize that  some  105.5  million  people 
own  some  731  million  credit  cards  and 
that,  in  mid-1986,  consumers  owed 
credit-card  issuers  $152.6  billion,  ac- 
cording to  the  Nielson  report.  The 
report  indicates  that  some  36.9  million 
people  with  Visa  and  MasterCards  use 
those  cards  for  revolving  credit,  with 
each  owing  an  average  of  $1,919.  That 
translates  into  interest  being  paid  on 
about  $70.8  billion,  where  a  point  or 
two  of  interest  can  turn  into  real 
money  rather  quickly. 

While  the  credit  card  industry  has 
argued  that  credit  card  loans  are  dif- 
ferent from  other  loans— that  the  cost 
of  money  is  only  about  one-third  the 
cost  of  the  loan  and  that  the  loans  are 
supported  by  longer  term  paper  that  is 
less  interest  rate-sensitive— these 
statements  caiuiot  explain  why  credit 
card  interest  rates  not  only  have  failed 
to  decline  proportionately  to  other  in- 
terest rates  but,  in  fact,  have  risen 
during  this  time. 

The  functional  cost  analyses  pre- 
pared by  the  Federal  Reserve  System 
demonstrate  that  credit  card  loans 
have  gone  from  poor  performers  in  the 
1970's  to  the  single  most  lucrative 
form  of  loan  in  the  mid-1980's.  Some 
have  argued  that  banks  are  simply 
making  back  what  they  lost  in  the  last 
decade  or  that  credit  card  loans  are 
compensating  for  the  poor  bank  per- 
formance in  other  lending  areas. 
These  argviments,  however,  cannot 
apply  in  a  competitive  market.  Any  ef- 
forts to  recoup  past  losses  or  to  com- 
pensate for  poor  performances  else- 
where will  fail  in  a  competitive  mar- 
ketplace, where  either  other  competi- 
tors will  reduce  their  prices  or  poten- 
tial competitors  will  enter  the  market 
and  compete  the  prices  down  to  a  com- 
petitive return. 

In  fact,  we  have  seen  some  down- 
ward pressure  on  these  rates  over  the 
past  year.  Credit  card  rates  have 
dropped  about  1  percent  over  the  past 
year  and  now  many  banlcs  are  offering 
rates  that  go  as  low  as  10.5  percent. 
Still,  the  rates  of  the  largest  issuers 
continue  to  t)e  well  above  the  level 
necessary  to  produce  a  reasonable 
profit.  Why  is  that?  I  think  the  answer 
may  well  lie  in  the  fact  that  the  huge 
amount  of  consiuner  credit  card  debt 
is  owned  by  a  huge  number  of  consum- 
ers. That  means  that  the  balances  for 
the  average  consumer  are  relatively 
small.  For  example,  a  person  with  a 
$1,000  average  daily  balance  and  an  18 
percent  APR  would  be  charged  only 
$15  a  month  for  that  credit.  That  is  a 
small  amoimt  for  the  individual  con- 
sumer but  a  tremendous  amotmt  for 
the  card  Issuer  when  that  typical 
transaction  is  multiplied  millions  and 
millions  of  times  over. 


What  is  the  best  way  to  bring  com- 
petition to  such  loans?  I  think  the 
basic  principle  must  be  to  get  informa- 
tion into  the  hands  of  the  consumer  at 
the  time  a  decision  is  made  on  wheth- 
er to  purchase  a  card.  Today,  the  con- 
sumer gets  the  relevant  cost  informa- 
tion only  when  the  card  arrives  in  the 
mail  after  having  been  approved.  Few 
consumers  are  likely  to  return  a  card 
at  that  time.  Instead.  I  think  it  is  im- 
portant to  get  this  information  into 
consumers'  hands  before  they  make  a 
decision.  Then  if  they  are  inclined  to 
shop  around,  they  will  have  the  infor- 
mation they  need  to  know  about  a  par- 
ticular card  and  know  what  informa- 
tion to  request  from  other  card  issu- 
ers. 

While  people  tend  to  focus  on  the  in- 
terest rate  charged  by  the  card  issuers, 
it  is  important  to  remember  that  the 
issuer  earns  money  from  consumers  in 
several  different  ways.  In  addition  to 
interest  on  card  balances,  most  card 
companies  charge  an  annual  fee  and 
some  charge  a  per  transaction  fee. 
Also,  some  issuers  have  no  grace 
period,  a  period  of  time  diu-ing  which 
no  interest  accrues.  Obviously  the  ab- 
sence of  a  grace  period  can  have  a  sig- 
nificant impact  on  people  who  general- 
ly pay  off  their  bills  within  a  month. 

A  fourth  important  element  is  the  Is- 
suer's way  of  calculating  the  balance 
on  which  the  interest  rate  is  applied. 
Issuers  should  be  required  to  disclose 
their  method  so  that  consimiers  can 
compare  it  with  other  ways  used  by 
different  issuers. 

My  bill  would  require  credit  card  is- 
suers to  disclose  the  four  basic  cost 
items  of  a  credit  card  transaction— the 
annual  fee,  the  Interest  rate  on  unpaid 
balances,  the  method  of  calculating 
the  balance  and  whether  or  not  there 
is  a  grace  period. 

For  charge  cards,  which  require  that 
the  full  balance  be  paid  off  when  the 
bill  is  received,  the  bill  requires  disclo- 
sure of  any  armual  or  other  fee  or 
charge  for  the  issuance  or  use  of  the 
card  and  a  statement  that  charges  In- 
curred by  use  of  the  card  are  due  and 
payable  upon  receipt  of  a  periodic 
statement  of  charges. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  optimistic  that 
providing  consimaers  with  these  disclo- 
sures will  put  pressure  on  credit  card 
issuers  to  reduce  their  interest  rates  to 
fairer  levels.  Therefore,  the  Consumer 
Affairs  Subcommittee  of  the  Banking 
Committee,  which  I  chair,  will  conduct 
a  hearing  on  this  subject  on  March  26. 

At  the  hearing,  we  will  also  consider 
bills  that  would  impose  a  cap  on  credit 
card  interest  rates,  as  well  as  explore 
three  other  concerns:  First,  whether  it 
is  possible  to  hold  the  balance  calcula- 
tion method  constant  so  as  to  assure 
valid  comparisons,  second,  whether  it 
is  appropriate  for  banks  to  change 
credit  insurers  without  letting  con- 
sumers know  and  third,  whether  the 
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ft^tmrntmr  {g  getting  ft  b«d  deal  on  in- 
■Hnamn  for  lost  credit  canto. 

Mr.  Frealdait.  I  uk  unanimous  con- 
aait  that  tbe  text  of  the  bill  be  print- 
ed In  the  RaoouK 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordaed  to  be  printed  in  the 
Raooan,  as  f bllova: 

Be  it  tnmetei,  hv  the  Senate  and  Mmue  of 
BapntntmHM%  of  Ou  United  state*  of 
AmeHea  fit  Comgren  oateitMed, 


TUB  Act  may  be  cited  ms  the 
card  Oast  Diidomire  Act". 


■PuU  Credit 


CAID  COST  DISCLOSURE  REQUIRE- 


(a)  DiacuMinuK  RamniKD  in  Soucttations 
■T  Cbsbit  Cum  Inuns  ams  hi  Appuca- 
nom  rai  CaMart  Cuos.— Section  127  of  the 
Truth  In  Lendinc  Act  (15  n.S.C.  1637)  is 
mwm^trutmA  by  adding  kt  the  end  thereof  the 
(oQowinc  new  MibMctlons: 

"(e)  Dncbosou  ni  Csksit  Card  Apfuca- 
iiiuw  UD  SoucnATiom. — 

'^1)  In  SBSBUL.— An  appUcation  or  solici- 
tatlon  to  open  a  credit  card  account  for  any 
pcfson  under  an  open  end  consumer  credit 
l^n  sball  diadof  the  following  informa- 
ttoB.  to  the  extent  applicable: 

"(A)  Tbe  annual  percentage  rate  or  rates 
applicable  to  eztensiona  of  credit  under 
■uCh  credit  plan  or,  in  tbe  case  of  an  exten- 
riOB  of  credit  wtdeh  Is  subject  to  a  variable 
nXt,  the  means  for  determining  that  rate. 
and  where  mote  tlian  one  rate  applies,  the 
zance  of  tialanrw  to  which  each  rate  Is  ap- 


"(B)  Any  annual  or  other  fee  or  charge 
Irnpnard  for  tbe  issuance  or  use  of  a  credit 
card. 

"(O  Tiie  period  within  which  any  credit 
extended  under  such  credit  plan  must  be 
repaid  to  aToid  incurring  a  finance  charge. 
and.  If  no  sueb  period  is  offered,  such  fact 
shaU  be  deariy  sUted. 

"(D)  A  statement  of  how  the  balance  on 
wliieb  the  finance  cliarge  Is  computed  is  de- 
termined. 

"(3)  SnCIAL  sou  FOB  'TAKX-Om'   APTLICA- 

noaa.— In  tbe  case  of  applications  described 
in  paragraph  (1)  which  are  distributed  to 
ooBamerdal  retafl  establishments  and  made 
available  to  tlie  public  in  such  establish- 
ments, such  applications  meet  the  require- 
ments of  paragraph  (1)  if— 

"(A)  the  Information  required  to  be  In- 
cluded in  su^  applications  under  paragraph 
(1)  is  included  and  is  accurate  as  of  the  date 
the  applications  are  distrfiiuted  to  the  com- 
mercial letail  establishments: 

"(B)  each  application  contains  a  reference 
to  tbe  date  on  which  tbe  application  is  pre- 
pared for  distribution  to  a  commercial  retail 
fatabHsbmwit;  and 

"(C)  each  application  contains  a  state- 
ment, in  a  conspicuous  and  prominent  loca- 
tion on  the  appUeatim.  tliat— 

"(i)  the  Informatton  contained  in  the  ap- 
pUcation  Is  subject  to  dumge;  and 

"(ii)  the  applicant  should  contact  the 
creditor  for  information  on  any  change  In 
the  infonnation  ctmtained  In  the  applica- 
tion since  tlie  spplication  was  distributed. 

"0>  SraCIAL  BULB  roB  crabok  cabds.— 

"(A)  la  naawati  —Any  application  or  solic- 
itation for  a  dnrge  card  shall  disclose. 
dearty  and  conspicuously,  the  following  In- 
formation, to  tbe  extent  m>pUcable: 

"(1)  Any  annual  or  other  fee  or  charge  im- 
poaed  for  the  Isstismr  or  use  of  a  charge 
card. 


"(ii)  A  statement  that  charges  Incurred  by 
use  of  the  charge  card  are  due  and  payable 
upan  receipt  of  and  in  accordance  with  a 
periodic  statement  of  charges. 

"(B)  Issuxas  OP  charge  cards  which  pro- 

TIOI    ACCXSS    TO    OPXlf    Ein>    CONSUMKR    CR^IT 

pums.— If  a  charge  card  permits  the  card 
holder  to  receive  an  extension  of  credit 
under  an  open  end  consumer  credit  plan 
which  is  not  maintained  by  the  charge  card 
issaer.  the  charge  card  issuer  may  provide 
the  information  described  in  subparagraph 
(A)  in  lieu  of  the  information  required  to  be 
provided  under  paragraph  (1)  or  (2)  with  re- 
spect to  any  credit  extended  under  such 
plm,  if  the  information  required  to  be  dis- 
closed under  paragraph  (1)  is  provided  to 
the  charge  card  holder  by  the  creditor 
which  maintains  such  open  end  consumer 
credit  plan  before  the  first  extension  of 
credit  under  such  plan. 

"(C)  (Charge  card  dbpiwed.— For  the  pur- 
poses of  this  subsection,  the  term  'charge 
card'  means  a  card,  plate,  or  other  single 
credit  device  that  may  be  used  from  time  to 
time  to  obtain  credit  which  is  not  subject  to 
a  finance  charge.". 

(b)  C^ERTAIM   InPORMATION  REQUIRED  TO  BE 

Disclosed  im  Tabular  Form.— Section  122  of 
suoh  Act  (15  U.S.C.  1632)  is  amended— 

(1)  In  the  third  sentence  of  subsection  (a), 
by  strildng  out  "Regulations"  and  inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "Except  as  provided  in  sub- 
section (c).  regulations";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"(c)  Tabular  Format  Required  for  Dis- 
closures Under  Section  127  (ci  .— 

"(1)  In  general.— Any  information  which 
is  required  to  be  disclosed  under  paragraph 
(1)  or  (2)  of  section  127(c)  in  any  solicitation 
application  shall  be— 

"(A)  disclosed  in  the  precise  form  and 
manner  which  the  Board  shall  prescribe  by 
regulations;  and 

"(B)  placed  In  a  conspicuous  and  promi- 
neat  location  on  any  application,  solicita- 
tion, or  other  document  or  paper  with  re- 
spect to  which  such  disclosure  is  required. 

"(2)  Tabular  format. — 

'(A)  Form  op  table  to  be  prescribed.— In 
the  regulations  prescribed  under  paragraph 
(IMA)  of  this  subsection,  the  Board  shall  re- 
quire that  the  information  referred  to  in 
paragraph  (1)  shall,  to  the  extent  the  Board 
determines  to  be  practicable  and  appropri- 
ate, be  disclosed  in  the  form  of  a  table 
which— 

"(i)  contains  clear  and  concise  headings 
for  each  item  of  such  information;  and 

"(11)  provides  a  clear  and  concise  form  for 
stating  each  item  of  information  required  to 
be  disclosed  under  each  such  heading. 

"(B)  Board  discretion  in  prescribing 
ORAER  AND  WORDING  OP  TABLE.— In  prescribing 
the  form  of  the  table  under  subparagraph 
(A),  the  Board  may— 

"<i)  list  the  items  required  to  be  included 
in  the  table  in  a  different  order  than  the 
order  In  which  such  items  are  set  forth  in 
paragraph  (1)  or  (2)  of  section  127(c);  and 

"(11)  subject  to  subparagraph  (C).  employ 
teixnlnology  which  is  different  from  the  ter- 
minology which  is  employed  in  section 
127(c)  if  such  terminology  conveys  substan- 
tially the  same  meaning. 

"(C)  Grace  period.— Kther  the  heading  or 
the  statement  under  the  heading  which  re- 
lates to  the  time  period  referred  to  in  sec- 
tion I27(cXlKD)  shall  contain  the  term 
'grace  period'.". 

(c)  Coordination  With  Other  Laws.— 
Section  111  of  the  Truth  in  Lending  Act  (15 
U.S.C.  1610)  is  amended— 
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(1)  In  subsection  (aKl).  by  striking  out 
"Chapters  1.  2,  and  3"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "Except  ss  provided  in  subsection 
(e),  chapiters  1,  2.  and  3";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"(e>  Qertain  Credit  Card  Application 
DiscLOSVRX  Provisions.— The  provisions  of 
section  127(c)  shall  supersede  any  provision 
of  the  law  of  any  State  relating  to  the  dis- 
closure of  information  in  any  credit  card  or 
charge  card  application  or  solicitation 
which  is°  subject  to  the  requirements  of  sec- 
tion 127(c).  unless  the  law  of  the  State  ex- 
plicitly requires  the  disclosure  of  such  Infor- 
mation in  a  credit  card  application  or  solici- 
tation.". 

(d)  Eptective  Date.— Any  regulation  re- 
quired to  be  prescribed  by  the  Board  imder 
the  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall— 

(1)  take  effect  not  later  than  the  end  of 
the  90-day  period  beginning  on  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act;  and 

(2)  apply  only  with  respect  to  applica- 
tions, softicitations,  and  other  material  dis- 
tributed after  the  end  of  the  90-day  period 
beginning  after  the  end  of  the  period  re- 
ferred to  in  paragraph  ( 1  ).• 


By  Mr.  GLENN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Kennedy,      and      Mr.      Metz- 

ENBAUM): 

S.  61T.  A  bill  to  establish  labor  pro- 
ductivity assistance  loans  to  provide  fi- 
nancial assistance  to  certain  individ- 
uals, to  increase  Job  skills  and  produc- 
tivity, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Conrunittee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sourcea 

labor  productivity  assistance  act 
•  Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
proud  to  join  with  my  colleagues.  Sen- 
ators Metzenbaum  and  Kennedy,  In  re- 
introducing the  Labor  Productivity  As- 
sistance Act.  Given  the  rapid  techno- 
logical changes;  the  rising  number  of 
plant  closings;  and  the  continuing 
trade  imbalance,  Job  training  has  new 
and  increased  importance  in  helping 
America  retain  its  competitive  edge. 
Job  displacement  is  shattering  the  eco- 
nomic Becurity  of  American  families. 
According  to  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics dislocated  workers  are  typi(»lly 
those  who  have  had  a  history  of 
steady  work  in  a  blue-collar  job  in  the 
Midwest  or  Northeast.  For  these  work- 
ers displacement  not  only  means  the 
loss  of  a  job,  it  also  means  the  loss  of 
health  and  pension  benefits.  More 
than  a.7  million  blue-collar  workers 
have  permanently  lost  their  tradition- 
al jobs  since  January  of  1981  according 
to  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 

It  is  no  longer  enough  to  provide 
tempomry  jobs  or  income  mainte- 
nance to  help  people  over  the  rough 
places.  My  own  State  of  Ohio  has  been 
hard  hit  by  job  losses,  and  still  suffers 
with  an  unemployment  rate  which  at 
7.3  percent  is  higher  than  the  national 
rate.  Qhioans  who  have  traditionally 
been  employed  in  smokestack  indus- 
tries now  need  help  with  retraining. 
The  program  I  am  proposing  would 
help    dislocated    workers,     displaced 


homemakera,  and  workers  in  declining 
industries  to  upgrade  their  job  skiUs  in 
order  to  secure  productive,  stable  em- 
ployment. 

I  am  aware  of  the  Federal  programs 
already  on  the  books  which  address 
the  particular  problems  of  the  dis- 
placed worker.  However,  these  pro- 
grams have  not  been  able  to  keep  pace 
with  the  increasing  number  of  dis- 
pla(^ed  workers.  While  JTPA  does 
offer  job  assistance  for  the  disadvan- 
taged, JTPA's  title  III  programs  are  a 
relatively  small  part  of  the  JTPA  pro- 
gram and  are  severely  underfunded. 
Although  unemployment  insurance 
benefits  can  be  used  for  training  and 
retraining,  they  only  last  for  26  weeks 
and  maintain  a  low-benefit  level.  They 
simply  do  not  meet  the  costs  of  many 
training  programs.  For  these  people, 
the  Labor  Productivity  Assistance  Act 
provides  a  ray  of  hope— a  way  to 
return  to  the  work  force  and  to  sup- 
port their  families. 

The  Labor  Productivity  Assistance 
Act  Loan  Program  is  not  a  giveaway. 
Workers  who  have  lost  their  jobs  due 
to  economic  and  industrial  changes 
and  women  who  are  faced  with  the 
harsh  realities  of  losing  a  spouse 
through  separation,  divorce  or  death 
would  be  given  an  opportunity  to 
change  their  lives  for  the  better.  This 
measure  would  create  a  trust  fund 
which  would  provide  low-interest  loans 
to  displaced  homemakers,  disi(x;ated 
workers,  and  workers  in  declining  in- 
dustries. Participants  would  be  able  to 
borrow  a  maximum  of  $5,000  to  fi- 
nance up  to  2  years  of  training  in  ac- 
credited programs  which  could  include 
employment  search  and  relocation  as- 
sistance in  addition  to  the  actual  train- 
ing. Repayment  of  the  loan  would  not 
commence  until  income  is  reestab- 
lished at  150  percent  above  the  pover- 
ty level  and  would  be  amortized  over  a 
12-year  period.  Furthermore,  repay- 
ment would  be  certain  through  IRS 
withholding  and  repayment.  The  pro- 
gram is  designed  to  be  funded  through 
the  Federal  financing  bank  as  an  off- 
budget  item.  As  such,  it  will  not  add  to 
the  deficit  and  will  be  administered 
through  existing  agencies  selected  by 
each  State.  The  participation  of  the 
private  industry  councils  is  an  impor- 
tant part  of  this  legislation,  since 
without  jobs  one  can  not  have  mean- 
ingful training. 

This  legislation  is  exempted  from 
the  budgetary  provisions  of  Gramm- 
Rudman-Hollings  because  it  is  a  pro- 
gram that  this  country  needs  to 
remain  competitive.  We  must  begin  to 
invest  in  human  capital.  The  most  log- 
ical and  prcxluctive  way  to  remain 
competitive  on  the  intomational  scene 
and  to  improve  the  job  skills  of  the 
American  work  force  is  to  ensure 
workers  access  to  continuous  educa- 
tion and  training.  I  believe  there  Is  no 
price  tag  too  high  when  it  comes  to 
keeping  America  No.  I. 


Mr.  President,  this  legislation  is  a 
sensible  nonprotectionist  way  of  deal- 
ing with  the  trade  issue.  I  hope  my 
colleagues  will  join  me  and  Senators 
Kennedy  and  Metzenbaum  in  the 
effort  to  keep  the  American  work 
force  competitive.* 


By    Mr.    SIMON    (for    himself. 

Mrs.   Kassebaum,   Mr.   Riegle. 

Mr.  Stafford,   Mr.   Mitcheli., 

Mr.     Rockefeller,     and     Mr. 

Skecteh): 
S.J.  Res.  69.  Joint  resolution  to  des- 
ignate the  week  beginning  April  20. 
1987.  as  "World  Population  Awareness 
Week";  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

world  population  awareness  week 
•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  today. 
Senator  Kassebaum  and  myself,  along 
with  our  colleagues  Senators  Staf- 
ford, Riegle,  Mitchell,  Rockefeller, 
and  Specter,  are  introducing  a  resolu- 
tion declaring  the  week  of  April  20, 
1987,  as  "World  Population  Awareness 
Week." 

Over  the  past  few  decades,  the  inter- 
national community  has  worked  close- 
ly with  a  number  of  Asian  developing 
countries  to  develop  and  support  vol- 
untary family  planning  programs.  In 
these  countries,  this  effort  has  been  a 
critical  component  of  a  country's  abili- 
ty to  build  a  vibrant,  more  self-suffi- 
cient economy  and  begin  to  address 
problems  such  as  illiteracy,  malnutri- 
tion, infant  mortality,  and  poverty. 

But,  rapidly  increasing  population, 
particularly  in  many  developing  coun- 
tries, continues  to  be  a  major  problem, 
with  international  implications.  By 
the  middle  of  this  year,  the  world  pop- 
ulation will  be  5  billion;  this  will  have 
doubled  since  1950.  At  our  present  rate 
of  population  growth,  in  just  13  years 
we  will  add  another  billion  individuals 
to  the  world.  This  year  alone,  90  per- 
cent of  all  babies  bom  will  be  citizens 
of  developing  countries;  many  will  not 
survive  childhood;  others  face  a  life- 
time of  poverty  and  sickness. 

In  sub-Saharan  Africa,  there  are  459 
million  people.  This  will  double  in 
about  22  years,  growing  at  a  rate  of  3 
percent  a  year.  The  rate  of  infant  mor- 
tality in  Afri(»  is  over  10  times  that  of 
the  United  Statos.  Many  African  na- 
tions are,  this  year,  moving  ahead  for 
the  first  time  on  national  family  plan- 
ning programs. 

In  Bangladesh,  a  country  smaller 
than  the  State  of  Iowa,  the  population 
is  110  million,  and  increasing  at  a  rate 
of  almost  8,000  per  day.  Forty-seven 
percent  of  Bangladeshis  are  under  the 
age  of  15;  the  infant  mortality  rate  is 
87  per  1,000,  the  highest  in  all  of  Asia. 
Along  with  this,  Bangladesh  has  the 
second  lowest  per-<»pita  in(»me  in  the 
world. 

These  are  but  a  very  few  examples 
of  the  significant  pressures  brought  to 
bear  on  struggling  economies  by  spi- 
raling  population.  The  United  States. 


along  with  many  others  within  the 
international  community,  has  been  a 
strong  supporter  of  assisting  countries 
who  want  to  move  ahead  with  family 
planning  programs. 

By  setting  aside  the  week  of  April 
20,  allowing  communities,  organiza- 
tions, schools,  and  universities  across 
the  country  to  highlight  the  world 
population  situation,  we  hope  to  see 
the  United  States  be<x>me  more  in- 
volved, as  more  and  more  developing 
countries  try  to  come  to  grips  with 
their  population  problems.  Last  year. 
25  States,  and  hundreds  of  communi> 
ties  celebrated  World  Population 
Awareness  Week.  This  year.  It  is  our 
hope  that  the  Congress,  the  adminis- 
tration; and  all  50  States  will  join  in 
this  important  effort.  We  hope  our 
colleagues  will  join  us  in  supporting 
World  Population  Awareness  Week.* 


By  Mr.  DURENBERGER  (for 
himself  and  Mr.  Chafeb): 
S.  618.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVIII  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  cov- 
erage under  part  B  of  Medicare  for 
therapeutic  shoes  furnished  to  individ- 
uals with  severe  diabetic  foot  disease: 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

diabetes  POOT  disease  PKXVEimOR  ACT 

•  Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  am  pleased  to  introdu(%,  with 
my  distinguished  colleague.  Senator 
Chafee.  legislation  that  would  provide 
Medicare  coverage  for  therapeutic 
shoes  for  individuals  with  diabetes 
who  suffer  from  severe  diabetes-relat- 
ed foot  disease. 

Mr.  President,  II  million  Americans 
have  diabetes  and  about  2.1  million 
are  over  65  and  Medicare  eligible.  At 
least  3  percent  of  these  individuals 
have  significant  diabetes-related  foot 
disease.  This  is  a  tragic  (implication 
of  diabetes  caused  by  poor  circulation 
to  the  lower  extremities  which  in  turn 
leads  to  a  loss  of  sensation  in  the  feet 
and  lower  legs.  Even  a  slight  infection 
or  injury,  such  as  a  blister  on  the  f(M>t, 
can  quickly  progress  to  a  serious  infec- 
tion that  is  difficult  to  heal  since  the 
blood  supply  is  so  inadequate,  and 
then  to  ulceration,  gangrene,  and  ulti- 
mately amputation  of  a  toe,  f(x>t,  or 
leg. 

People  with  diabetes  are  at  much 
greater  risk  of  amputation— at  least  15 
times  greater— than  the  general  popu- 
lation. What  makes  this  all  the  more 
tragic  is  that  it  doesn't  have  to  be  that 
way.  Research  has  shown  that  if  indi- 
viduals at  high  risk  of  amputation, 
those  with  f(X>t  disease  marked  by  ul- 
cerations or  deformities,  wore  specially 
fitted,  therapeutic  shoes,  40  to  70  per- 
cent of  amputations  could  be  prevent- 
ed. That's  an  amazing  statistic.  Howev- 
er, most  people  at  risk  don't  wear  spe- 
cial shoes.  Why?  Because  they  cost 
over  $300  a  pair,  and  Medicare  pro- 
vides no  coverage  for  qDecialty  shoes. 
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Sfaaee  phyiiciaiis  wimt  prescribe 
itaOM  patlentB  cumot  afford,  thia 
rimple  pieventtve  treatment  is  often 
not  used.  Dccaittc  Medicare  will  pay 
for  hospttallMtlons  and  surgeries,  but 
not  for  therapeutic  shoes,  preventive 
therapy  is  diaoDuraced— and  Medicare 
pays  dearly  fw  it.  Each  year,  about 
12,400  ampotatians  are  performed  on 
Medicare  boieflciaries  with  diabetes. 
at  a  coat  of  between  $8,800  and  $12,400 
per  patient.  Thia  doean't  even  include 
the  coat  of  other  hoeiritalizations  and 
doctor  visits  for  surgery  on  lesions,  de- 
brtdenent  of  ulcers,  and  the  like,  that 
must  be  endured  to  try  and  ward  off 
the  often  inevitable  amputation. 

Tint  lecUatlon  I  am  introducing 
today  would  movlde  Medicare  pay- 
ment for  80  peromt  of  the  cost  of  one 
pair  of  shoes  per  individual  per  year 
when  the  shoes  are  specially  fitted  and 
furnished  by  a  certified  pedorthist, 
orthotlst.  or  other  qualified  individual, 
and  iHkm  the  patient's  physician  certi- 
fies that  he  or  she  needs  the  shoes. 
Also,  to  ensure  appropriate  utilization 
of  the  benefit,  it  would  be  subject  to 
pntar  review  by  a  Medicare  peer  review 
organhation.  Clearly,  the  economic 
tradeoff  would  be  substantial  for  Med- 
icare and  its  beneficiaries,  not  to  men- 
tion the  turnaround  in  Medicare 
policy  it  would  represent. 

Paying  for  a  treatment  up  front  that 
wiU  prevmt  disease  down  the  road 
makes  good  sense,  economically  and 
medteally.  8.  618  provides  Congress 
with  the  onwrUmlty  to  improve  the 
Quality  of  life  for  people  with  diabetes 
and  at  the  same  time  reduce  costs. 

Significant  changes  have  been  made 
in  the  Medicare  Program  in  recent 
jrears.  fueled  by  the  need  to  control 
ever-increasing  costs  of  health  care.  I 
have  worked  hard  to  ensure  that  pro- 
gram changes  to  reduce  costs  do  not 
harm  beneficiaries,  and  I  have  pressed 
for  true  reforms  that  encourage  last- 
ing changes  that  not  only  control 
costs,  but  also  increase  access  to  qual- 
ity health  care. 

Of  course  Medicare  reforms  should 
not  only  affect  the  behavior  of  the 
system  and  its  providers,  but  should 
change  the  behavi(»-  of  beneficiaries  as 
welL  The  responsibility  and  ability  one 
has  to  make  decisions  about  his  or  her 
health  care  can  encourage  behaviors 
that  improve  health  and  prevent  dis- 


8. 618  is  a  good  example  of  the  above 
principles  at  woric  in  guiding  Medicare 
refMms.  I  would  like  to  thank  the 
American  Diabetes  Association  [ADA] 
for  their  wwk  in  developing  this  im- 
portant legislative  proposal.  The  ADA 
la  a  remarkable  organization  commit- 
ted to  helping  the  5  million  Americans 
with  diabetes  and  their  families  and  to 
readilng  out  to  the  6  million  who  also 
have  dlabetea  but  don't  know  it. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
ant  that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  print- 
ed In  the  Raoois.  I  also  ask  unani- 


mous consent  that  three  letters  also  be 
printed  that  I  have  received  from  na- 
tional and  international  leaders  in  dia- 
betes research,  education,  and  treat- 
ment. These  individuals  Imow  first 
hand  the  importance  of  this  legisla- 
tion: Donnell  D.  E^tzwller,  M.D.,  direc- 
tor of  the  International  Diabetes 
Center  in  Minneapolis;  David 
Knighton.  M.D..  of  the  University  of 
Minnesota,  a  leading  researcher  and 
clinician  on  foot  disease  and  treat- 
ment: and  Giles  Kobilka  and  Priscilla 
Hollander,  M.D.,  of  the  Minnesota  af- 
filiate of  the  American  Diabetes  Asso- 
ciation. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  read 
their  compelling  comments  and  join 
me  in  supporting  this  important  initia- 
tive. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
RgcoRD,  as  follows: 

S.  618 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representativet  of  the  United  States  of 
AiHerica  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  1.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Diabetes 
Foot  Disease  Prevention  Act". 

SEC.  2.  MEDICARE  PAYMENT  FOR  THERAPEUTIC 
SHOES  FURNISHED  TO  INDIVIDUALS 
WITH  SEVERE  DIABETIC  FOOT  DIS- 
EASE. 

(a)  Coverage  Under  Part  B.— Section 
1841(s)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
13tSx(s))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (12) 
through  (15)  as  paragraphs  (13)  through 
(16)  respectively; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (10); 

(8)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (11)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
";  and":  and 

(4)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (11)  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(12)  therapeutic  shoes  for  individuals 
with  severe  diabetic  foot  disease,  if— 

"(A)  the  shoes  are  prescribed  by  a  physi- 
cian who  certifies  that  the  Individual  is 
under  a  comprehensive  plan  of  care  related 
to  the  individual's  diabetic  condition,  and 

"<B)  the  shoes  are  fitted  and  furnished  by 
a  certified  pedorthist,  a  certified  orthotist, 
or  other  qualified  individual  (as  established 
by  the  Secretary),  and 

"(C)  the  shoes  have  been  subjected  to  a 
review  by  a  peer  review  organization  to  de- 
tennine  whether  or  not  the  qualifying  crite- 
ria have  been  met.". 

(b)  LiMrFATioN  DM  Benefit.— Section  1833 
of  such  Act  (42  U.S.C.  1395)  is  amended  by 
inserting  after  subsection  (e)  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"(fKl)  In  the  case  of  therapeutic  shoes  de- 
scribed in  section  1861(s)(12)— 

"<A)  no  payment  may  be  made  under  this 
part  for  the  furnishing  of  more  than  one 
pair  of  shoes  for  any  individual  for  any  cal- 
endar year,  and 

"(B)  with  respect  to  expenses  incurred  In 
any  calendar  year,  no  more  than  $250  (or 
the  amount  determined  under  paragraph 
(2»  shall  be  considered  as  incurred  exptenses 
for  purposes  of  subsections  (a)  and  (b). 

"(2)  The  maximum  amount  of  expenses 
considered  as  incurred  expenses  under  para- 
graph (1KB)  for  a  calendar  year  shall  be  ad- 
justed annually  by  the  Secretary  to  reflect 
increases  or  decreases  in  the  cost  of  the 


therapeutic    shoes    described    in    section 
1861(8X12).". 

(c)  MODincATioii  or  E^cldsion.— Section 
18«2(aKft)  of  such  Act  (42  U.S.C.  1395y(8»  U 
amende4  by  inserting  ",  other  than  thera- 
peutic shoes  furnished  pursuant  to  section 
1861(5X12)"  before  the  semicolon. 

(d)  CbiiroRMiRG  Amendhxnts.— Sections 
1864(a).  1865(a).  1902(aX9XC).  and 
1915<aXlXBXiiXI)  of  such  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
139Saa(«).  1395bb<a).  1396a(aX9XC). 
1396n(aXlXBXUXI))  are  each  amended  by 
striking  out  "paragraphs  (12)  and  (13)"  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "paragraphs  (13) 
and  (14)". 

(e)  Errccnvx  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  thera- 
peutic shoes  furnished  on  or  after  January 
1.  1988. 

International  Diabetes  Center, 
Minneapolis,  MN,  February  23,  1987. 
Senator  David  Ddrensrsger, 
Russell  Office  Building, 
Washinfton,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Durenberger:  This  letter  Is 
written  In  support  of  the  legislation  for 
Medicare  Coverage  for  Orthopedic  Shoes. 
This  is  knportant  legislation  for  those  with 
diabetes  because  diminished  blood  supply  to 
the  legs  and  feet  Is  present  In  8%  of  adults 
who  hate  diabetes  at  diagnoses.  By  twenty 
years  duration,  45%  have  seriously  dimin- 
ished arterial  blood  supply.  The  Incidence  In 
those  with  diabetes  is  four  to  seven  times 
greater  than  In  those  without  diabetes. 

About  15%  of  persons  with  diabetes  have 
experienced  an  ulcer  on  their  feet.  The  inci- 
dence of  gangrene  is  4.5  cases  per  lOOO  indi- 
viduals With  diabetes  per  year,  and  survival 
with  gangrene  Is  about  45%.  Diabetes  ac- 
counts for  40%  to  45%  of  all  non-traumatic 
amputation  and  an  amputation  occurs  in 
about  60  per  10.000  persons  with  diabetes 
annually. 

With  these  statistics  In  mind,  it  is  clear 
that  orthopedic  shoes  will  help  to  prevent 
problenB  resulting  from  poor  circulation. 
Prevention  Is  cost-effective  health  care.  It 
makes  good  economic  sense  to  support  this 
legislation  for  Medicare  Coverage  of  Otho- 
pedic  Shoes. 
Siacerely, 

Donnell  D.  Etzwiler,  M.D., 

Director. 


University  or  Minnesota. 
AHnneapolis,  MN,  February  18,  1987. 
Dave  Durenberger, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washinfton,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Durenberger:  I  am  pleased 
to  send  this  letter  in  support  of  your  pro- 
posed legislation  to  reimburse  for  custom- 
molded,  extra-depth  shoes  needed  in  the 
care  of  diabetic  patients  and  other  patients ' 
with  deformed  feet. 

I  am  the  Director  of  the  Wound  Healing 
and  Limb  Salvage  Clinic  at  the  University  of 
Minnesota  and  I  take  care  of  a  large  number 
of  diabetic  patients  who  have  chronic  non- 
healing ulcers  on  their  feet.  As  you  prob- 
ably know,  this  is  a  very  large  problem  in 
the  diabetic  population  resulting  In  amputa- 
tions, enormous  health  care  costs,  and  re- 
peated Itospitalizations.  At  the  present  time, 
our  Wound  and  Limb  Salvage  Clinic  has  a 
coordinated  effort  among  diabetologlsts, 
surgeons,  basic  scientists,  and  rehabilitation 
medicine  specialists  to  heal  and  revascular- 
Ize  extremities  that  are  threatened  from 
chronic  non-healing  wounds.  At  the  present, 
we  have  a  90%  success  rate  In  healing  these 
wounds  and  do  everything  possible  to  keep 


them  from  returning  onoe  healed.  Custom- 
molded,  extra-depth,  orthopedic  shoes  with 
rocker  bottoms  and  satcb  heals  are  a  very 
Important  part  in  preventing  ulcer  recur- 
rance  and  preventing  the  ulcer  Itself  in  pa- 
tlente  at  high  rldL 

Briefly,  the  pathology  of  diabetes  causes 
malformation  of  the  foot  making  pressure 
increase  over  the  metatarsU  heads.  The  fact 
that  the  diabetic  paUent  can't  feel  tils  foot 
causes  them  to  walk  a  hole  in  the  bottom  of 
the  foot  over  the  protruding  metatarsi! 
head.  This,  In  combination  with  severe  vas- 
cular Impairment  leads  to  the  chronic  non- 
healing diabetic  wound.  If  that  is  not 
healed,  infection  then  usually  sets  In  and 
the  end  result  is  an  amputation. 

The  role  of  the  custom-molded  shoe  Is  In 
distrlbutlnc  the  weight  of  walking  evenly 
over  the  plantar  surface  of  the  foot.  This  Is 
only  accomplished  by  the  custom-molded 
shoe  with  the  above  mentioned  modifica- 
tions. 

When  these  shoes  have  been  used  on  our 
diabetic  patients  we  have  experienced  only  a 
S%  ulcer  reddlvation  rate.  This  is  excellent 
when  compared  with  the  literature. 

In  summary,  the  use  of  custom-molded 
shoes  in  the  high-risk  diabetic  population 
who  have  had  their  ulcers  healed  or  are  at 
high  risk  fw  developing  ulcers  will  decrease 
the  rate  of  ulcer  formation.  This  leads  to  de- 
creased morbidity  from  diabetes  which  will 
eventually  decrease  hoqpltal  stay,  hospital 
cost,  and  most  importantly  prevent  the  loss 
of  limb  which  is  so  common  In  the  diabetic 
population. 

If  there  Is  anything  else  that  I  can  do  to 
help  you  with  this  legislation.  I  wlU  be  more 
than  luppy  to  cooperate  to  my  fullest. 
Sincerely  yours, 

DAvn>  R.  Knighton,  M.D., 
Assistant  Professor  of  Surgery. 

American  Diabetes  Association, 
Minneapolit.  MN,  February  17,  1987. 
Hon.  David  DnRXNBKRCBR. 
U.S.  Senator,  Russell  SenaU  Office  Build- 
ing, Washington,  DC. 
Dear  Senator  Durenberger:  We  want  to 
extend  our  sincere  thanks  to  you  for  your 
leadership  in  sponsoring  the  legislation  for 
medicare  coverage   for  therapeutic  shoes. 
This  is  an  extremely  vital  bill  for  people 
with  diabetes  who  must  take  extra  care  of 
their  feet  for  two  main  reasons: 

1.  The  nerves  in  our  feet  and  legs  that 
signal  us  when  our  feet  are  wet,  blistered  or 
burned  do  not  always  work  as  well  In  a 
person  with  diabetes. 

2.  Poor  blood  flow  to  the  feet  is  common 
as  we  become  older,  but  it  is  far  more 
common  In  someone  with  diabetes. 

As  a  result,  people  with  diabetes  have  a 
much  greater  risk  of  having  a  lower  extrem- 
ity amputation  and  this  risk  Increases  with 
age.  A  recent  epldemologlcal  study  on  the 
prevalence  of  amputations  In  six  states  In 
the  UJS.  reported  that  amputation  among 
peraonB  with  diabetes  accounted  for  45%  of 
all  lower  extremity  amputations. 

In  Minnesota,  the  vast  majority  of  people 
diagnosed  as  having  diabetes  (about  150,000) 
are  over  the  age  of  40  years.  Almost  all  of 
this  group  will  be  having  serious  foot  trou- 
ble if  they  are  not  able  to  obtain  thenveu- 
tic  shoes  of  some  type.  As  our  health  Insur- 
ance coverages  now  exist,  these  people  find 
some  of  the  most  necessary  elements  of 
good  health  care  are  not  covered  by  Medi- 
care. For  many,  lade  of  Insunmce  coverage 
means  doing  without  the  particular  item  be- 
cause they  do  not  have  the  out  of  pocket 
funds  to  make  a  direct  purchase. 


Access  through  Medicare  to  therapeutic 
shoes  would  have  a  tremendous  positive 
impact  on  the  general  health  of  thousands 
of  people  facing  their  later  years  with  seri- 
ous foot  concerns  because  of  their  diabetes. 
Passage  of  this  legislation  would  be  a  major 
step  in  improving  the  quality  of  health  care 
In  the  United  States. 

We  are  very  grateful  for  your  concern  and 
your  willingness  to  lead  the  effort  to  pass 
this  bill. 

Sincerely, 

Onjs  Kobilka, 

Executive  Director. 
Priscilla  Hollander.  MX)., 

PresidenLm 

•  Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  my  colleague  from  Min- 
nesota in  introducing  the  Diabetes 
Foot  Disease  Prevention  Act.  This  leg- 
islation would  provide  Medicare  cover- 
age for  then4>eutic  shoes  for  individ- 
uals with  diabetes  who  suffer  from 
severe  diabetes-related  foot  disease. 

I  firmly  believe  that  we  spend  too 
much  money  in  our  health  care  pro- 
grams on  treating  illnesses  that  could 
have  been  prevented.  A  perfect  exam- 
ple of  this  is  that  although  Medicare 
will  cover  the  cost  of  an  amputation,  it 
will  not  cover  the  cost  of  therapeutic 
shoes  which  would  reduce  the  number 
of  amputations.  Therapeutic  shoes 
cost  about  $300  a  pair,  an  amputation 
costs  between  $8,600  and  $12,400  per 
patient.  Currently,  Medicare  performs 
about  12,400  amputations  a  year  on 
Medicare  beneficiaries  with  diabetes. 

People  with  diabetes  are  at  much 
greater  risk  of  amputation  than  the 
general  population.  Yet,  we  Imow  that 
if  individuals  at  high  risk  of  amputa- 
tion—those with  foot  disease  marked 
with  ulcerations  or  deformities— wore 
specially  fitted,  therapeutic  shoes,  40 
to  70  percent  of  amputations  could  be 
prevented. 

The  legislation  we  are  introducing 
today  would  provide  Medicare  cover- 
age of  the  cost  of  one  pair  of  thera- 
peutic shoes  per  individual  each  year 
when  the  patient's  physician  certifies 
that  he  or  she  needs  the  shoes.  This 
proposal  makes  sense  economically 
and  medically.  Even  more  important  it 
will  improve  the  quality  of  life  for 
people  with  diabetes. 

I  iu*ge  my  colleagues  to  join  us  in 
supporting  this  proposal.* 


By  Mr.  McCONNELL: 
S.  619.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  con- 
veyance of  the  Franl^ort  National 
Pish  Hatchery  to  the  Commonwealth 
of  Kentucky:  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

nUlNKFORT  national  FISH  HATCHXRT 

•  Mr.  McCONNELL.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  introducing  legislation  to 
return  the  Frankfort  National  Fish 
Hatchery  to  the  Commonwealth  of 
Kentucky. 

In  the  early  1950's,  the  Common- 
wealth of  Kentucky  decided  that  it 
needed  a  warm-water  fish  hatchery 
and  acquired  land  on  Elkhom  Creek 
near  Frankfort  for  this  purpose.  How- 


ever, with  the  agreement  that  the  UJS. 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  would  oper- 
ate the  facility,  the  land  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  Federal  Oovemmait. 
The  hatchery  has  served  its  purpose 
well  over  the  past  several  decades  in 
breeding  channel  catfish,  black  bass, 
bluegill,  walleye,  and  hybrid  stripers 
for  the  waters  of  Kentucky  and  sur- 
roundins  States. 

Unfortuantely,  in  recent  years  the 
hatchery  has  not  been  adequately 
funded  and  was  repeatedly  placed  on 
the  closure  list.  Confronted  with  the 
latest  attempt  to  close  down  the  facili- 
ty, Kentucky  entered  into  a  memoran- 
dimi  of  agreement  [MOA]  with  the 
Fish  and  WUdlif  e  Service  in  October 
1986,  to  operate  the  facility  under  a 
2S-year  lease.  Having  assumed  oper- 
ation, the  Commonwealth  intends  to 
make  a  substantial  commitment  of 
State  dollars  into  the  upgrading  of  the 
water  supply  system,  the  renovation  of 
a  number  of  leaking  and  silted  ponds. 
the  construction  of  a  new  hatchery 
building  and  the  remodeling  of  three 
residences.  Although  the  Common- 
wealth has  assimied  the  financial  and 
management  obligations  for  operating 
the  facility,  the  MOA  contains  untold 
restrictions  that  require  the  State  to 
obtain  specific  vproval  on  most  man- 
agement decisions  or  proposed 
changes  to  the  facility. 

The  current  arrangement,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, is  half-hatched  and  inefficient. 
The  point  is  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment obviously  does  not  and  will  not 
operate  this  hatchery,  yet  continues  to 
assert  management  prerogatives  and 
title  to  the  very  facility  it  hoped  to 
abandon.  Since  the  Commonwealth 
has  already  made  a  long-term  commit- 
ment to  run  and  finance  the  hatchery 
for  its  maximum  benefit,  then  it 
should  be  returned  to  its  original 
owner  without  cumbersome  restric- 
tions. 

Finally,  such  a  transfer  is  not  with- 
out precedent.  The  90th  Congress  con- 
veyed two  national  hatcheries  under 
almost  identical  circumstances;  one  in 
New  Hampshire  and  the  other  in  Mon- 
tana. We  should  do  no  less  for  Ken- 
tucky which  has  shown  its  commit- 
ment to  the  fish  hatchery  from  its 
very  conception  in  the  1950's  to  today. 
I  am  convinced  that  placing  the  hatch- 
ery in  the  hands  of  the  Common- 
wealth will  provide  for  the  highest 
and  best  use  in  the  service  of  recre- 
ational fishermen  of  Kentucky  and 
surrounding  States.* 


By  Mr.  NICKLB8: 
S.  620.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  pe- 
troleum security  of  the  United  States; 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

petrolxdm  SaCURITT 
•  Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  introducing  the  Petroleum 
Security  Act  of  1987,  an  act  to  require 
that  the  Strategic  Petroleum  Reserve 
be  filled  at  a  rate  of  100.000  barrels 
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per  day.  This  legiiUUoD  also  estab- 
UalMB  a  dwdteatffd  fund,  called  the  Pe- 
troleum Security  Trust  Fund,  which 
voold  pay  for  all  acqiitsition.  transpor- 
ti^ton.  and  tiUectkm  of  the  oQ  into  the 
Strategic  Petndeum  Resole.  Budget 
authflvtty  for  oonctruction  and  man- 
agement of  the  Ettrategic  Petroleum 
Reserve  fadHties  would  remahi  in 
their  current  budget  accounts,  subject 
to  annual  authorisation  and  appro- 
priationa. 

The  Petroleum  Security  Trust  Fund 
would  be  funded  by  a  user  fee  of  ap- 
proximately 36  cmts  per  barrel,  im- 
posed on  cnide  oil  and  petroleum 
products  imported  into  the  United 
States.  This  user  fee— which  amounts 
to  leas  than  1  coit  per  gallon  of  im- 
ported petroleum— would  be  sufficient 
to  Maintain  at  least  a  100.000-barrel- 
per-day  fill  rate  for  the  foreseeable 
future.  The  user  fee  terminates  when 
the  Strategic  Petroleum  Reserve  is 
fnied  with  750  million  barrels,  which 
would  take  6  years  at  the  minimiitn  fill 
rate  of  100.000  barrels  a  day. 

The  Secretary  of  Energy  is  required 
to  continuously  forecast  the  sufficien- 
cy of  the  trust  fimd  to  meet  the  fill 
rate  requirements  of  this  act.  Each 
calendar  quarter,  the  Secretary  shall 
submit  a  report  to  the  Congress  on  the 
sufficiency  of  the  trust  f imd  to  pay  for 
the  crude  purchases  needed  to  main- 
tain a  100,000-barrel-per-day  fill  rate. 
Should  the  Secretary  forecast  a  defi- 
ciency in  the  trust  fund,  it  would  then 
be  up  to  the  Congress  to  decide  wheth- 
er to  increase  the  trust  fund  user  fee, 
ccnnmit  general  revenues  to  the  trust 
fund,  or  reduce  the  minimum  fill  rate 
of  100.000  barrels  per  day. 

This  legislation  would  retain  the 
penalty  in  currmt  law  that  shuts  in 
the  United  States'  share  of  production 
frtHD  the  naval  petroleum  reserve  if  a 
Strategic  Petroleum  Reserve  fill  rate 
of  75.000  barrels  a  day  is  not  main- 
tained. However,  the  Petroleimi  Secu- 
rity Act  would  amend  this  provision  by 
increasing  the  minimum  fill  rate  re- 
quired in  order  to  avoid  the  penalty 
from  76.000  barrels  a  day  to  100,000 
barrels  a  day. 

Finally,  it  is  my  intention  in  this  leg- 
islation to  aUow  drawbadi  refunds  of 
the  user  fee  on  export  of  articles  man- 
ufactured or  produced  in  the  United 
States  with  the  use  of  imported  petro- 
leum, consistent  with  established  Cus- 
toms law  with  respect  to  the  current 
tariff  on  inqwrted  petroleum.  These 
drawbaclES  of  user  fee  payments  would 
be  paid  out  of  the  user  fees  received, 
and  would  not  require  expenditures 
fnnn  the  general  f  \mdL 

Mr.  President,  we  are  increasing  our 
dependency  on  foreign  imports  of  pe- 
troleum at  an  alarming  rate.  Most  of 
my  colleagues  are  aware  of  the  terrible 
economic  conditions  in  the  oil  and  gas 
producing  areas  of  the  United  States 
caused  by  the  collapse  in  world  oU 
prices.  These  imxlucing  States  have 


had  to  deal  with  heartbreaking  levels 
of  unemployment,  bank  failures,  and 
losses  in  State  revenues.  But  the 
Nation  as  a  whole  has  also  been  en- 
dangered. The  drop  in  world  oil  prices 
has  caused  a  dramatic  drop  in  domes- 
tic oil  exploration  and  drilling  activity, 
as  well  as  the  closing  in  of  thousands 
of  low  production  wells— most  of 
which  will  never  be  reopened  in  the 
future.  Unfortunately,  this  winter's 
modest  rebound  of  prices  into  the  $18 
range  is  insufficient  to  keep  our  do- 
mestic production  from  continuing  to 
decline  sharply.  Moreover,  domestic 
oil  prices  are  already  sliding  back  into 
the  mid-teens,  thus  exacerbating  the 
negative  investment  climate  facing  do- 
mestic oil  producers. 

Domestic  oil  production  from  the 
lower  48  States  has  dropped  by  over  10 
percent  in  the  last  12  months.  Every 
day,  the  lower  48  is  now  producing 
almost  750,000  barrels  of  crude  oil  less 
than  this  time  last  year.  Accordingly, 
our  imports  during  1986  jumped  21 
percent  over  1985  import  levels.  As  do- 
mestic drilling  activity  continues  to 
fall,  future  imports  are  guaranteed  to 
increase  further.  Last  month,  the 
United  States  imported  25  percent 
more  petroleum  than  it  did  during 
January  1986.  This  month  we  have 
been  importing  well  over  6  million  bar- 
rels per  day.  Even  though  we  are  in- 
creasing our  consumption  of  petrole- 
um products  only  modestly,  our  loss  of 
domestic  oil  production  is  causing  us 
to  approach  a  40-percent  dependency 
on  imports  for  our  petroleum  needs.  I 
would  like  to  refer  my  colleagues  to  an 
article  in  last  week's  New  York  Times 
that  elaborates  on  the  nexus  between 
fluctuating  world  prices  and  our  vul- 
nerability to  future  oil  shortages. 

As  a  direct  consequence  of  our  in- 
creasing level  of  imports,  the  number 
of  days  of  import  protection  afforded 
by  the  oil  stored  in  the  Strategic  Pe- 
troleum Reserve  is  diminishing.  In  its 
fiscal  year  1986  budget  request,  the 
E>epartment  of  Energy  told  the  Con- 
gress that  it  wanted  to  stop  filling  the 
Strategic  Petroleum  Reserve  liecause 
the  489  million  barrels  that  were  then 
in  the  Reserve  represented  "108  days 
of  net  imports  for  1985."  In  its  fiscal 
year  1987  budget  request,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  requested  a  moratori- 
um on  filling  the  Strategic  Petroleum 
Reserve  once  the  goal  of  500  million 
barrels  in  storage  had  been  reached 
because  that  level  was  equal  "to  about 
120  days  of  net  UJ5.  oil  imports."  How- 
ever, today,  even  though  we  have  ap- 
proximately 515  million  barrels  in  the 
Strategic  Petroleum  Reserve,  our  im- 
ports have  increased  to  the  point  that 
we  tiave  only  about  95  days  of  net  oil 
imports.  This  diminished  value  of  our 
strategic  storage  is  a  dramatic  symbol 
of  how  quickly  the  Nation  is  slipping 
back  into  vuilnerability  to  a  future  oil 
price  shock  or  sudden  loss  of  foreign 
oil  supplies. 


The  best  defense  that  the  United 
States  ean  have  to  dampen  the  harm- 
ful effects  of  a  sudden  curtailment  in 
the  wofld's  supply  of  crude  oU  is  to 
maintain  a  strong  Strategic  Petroleum 
Reserve.  The  Congress  has  repeatedly 
indicated  that  it  is  in  the  l>est  interests 
of  the  Nation  to  fill  the  Reserve  to  750 
million  barrels  of  crude  oil  by  the  ear- 
liest practicable  date.  Tet  every  year, 
the  Deftartment  of  Energy  comes  to 
the  Congress  asking— in  the  name  of 
budget  savings— that  it  be  permitted 
to  stop  filling  the  SPR,  or  fill  it  at  an 
almost  nominal  rate.  This  year,  the 
Department  is  once  again  asiting  for  a 
reduction  in  the  fill  rate  of  75,000  bar- 
rels a  day  that  the  Congress  has  re- 
quired by  law  for  the  past  2  years.  The 
Department  of  Energy  wants  to  fill 
the  reserve  at  a  rate  of  only  35,000 
barrels  a  day.  At  the  Department's 
proposed  rate,  it  will  take  over  17 
years  to  reach  the  congressionally 
mandated  level  of  750  million  barrels 
of  oil  ia  the  Strategic  Petroleum  Re- 
serve. Clearly,  the  time  to  fill  the  Stra- 
tegic Petroleum  Reserve,  is  now,  while 
the  price  of  oil  is  low— not  string  out 
the  puichases  of  crude  oil  imtil  well 
into  the  next  century. 

The  legislation  that  I  am  introduc- 
ing today  will  settle  both  the  annual 
contest  with  the  Department  of 
Energy  about  the  fill  rate  and  the 
annual  debate  in  the  Congress  on 
where  we  will  obtain  the  required 
funds  to  buy  the  oU.  My  bill  will  re- 
quire a  100,000  barrels  a  day  fill  rate, 
which  will  require  less  than  6  years  to 
fill  the  reserve  to  the  congressionally 
approved  750  million  barrel  goal.  The 
user  fee  of  34.86  cents  per  barrel  on 
imported  petroleum  would  raise  $770 
million  per  year  at  current  levels  of 
imports— sufficient  to  purchase 
100,000  barrels  per  day  even  if  over 
$21  per  barrel.  Ciurently,  the  contract 
price  for  Mexican  crude  being  pur- 
chased for  the  SPR  is  about  $16.54 
plus  50  cents  transportation,  plus  10 
cents  for  U.S.  Customs  duty  and  plus 
13  cents  for  the  Superfund  tax,  for  a 
total  of  $17.27  per  barrel.  As  import 
dependency  increases  and  the  protec- 
tion afforded  by  the  SPR  decreases, 
the  revenues  raised  by  the  user  fee 
into  the  Petroleum  Security  Trust 
Fund  would  increase. 

Petroleum  imports  were  selected  as 
the  bast  for  the  user  fee  collection  be- 
cause the  Strategic  Petroleum  Reserve 
has  been  created  to  protect  the  Ameri- 
can people,  the  U.S.  economy  and  the 
national  defense  from  foreign  govern- 
ment ntanipiilation  of  the  price  and 
supply  of  crude  oil.  If  it  is  not  appro- 
priate to  exempt  certain  categories  of 
imported  petroleum  because  the  user 
fee  is  applied  in  volumetric  relation  to 
the  am^imt  that  given  users  purchase 
imported  oil  and  relates  to  the  degree 
of  benefit  they  are  afforded  by  the 
Strategic  Petroleum  Reserve.  Purchas- 
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ers  of  imported  oil  are  not  being  asked 
to  pay  for  construction  of  storage  fa- 
cilities or  management  exiwnses  of  the 
SPR— these  costs  will  still  be  paid  out 
of  general  revenues. 

Furthermore,  it  is  not  appropriate  to 
apply  the  user  fee  at  the  domestic 
wellhead  in  addition  to  the  point  of 
importation  because  the  domestic  pro- 
ducer does  not  benefit  from  the  use  of 
the  Strategic  Petroleum  Reserve— in 
fact,  the  domestic  producer  Is  likely  to 
see  lower  domestic  crude  prices  during 
an  emergency  in  which  the  Strategic 
Petroleum  Reserve  is  drawn  down.  To 
place  the  user  fee  on  domestic  produc- 
ers as  well  as  on  foreign  petroleum  im- 
ports, such  as  by  imposing  the  user  fee 
at  the  oil  refinery  "gate."  would 
reduce  the  netback  that  domestic  pro- 
ducers would  receive  for  their  oil  by 
the  amount  of  the  user  fee.  Such  a 
result  would  be  unconscionable  in  view 
of  the  economic  devastation  in  the  do- 
mestic petroleum  production  indus- 
try—and the  tax  increases  already  im- 
posed by  the  Congress  in  last  year's 
Tax  Reform  Act  and  Superfimd 
amendments. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  Petroleum' 
Security  Act  of  1987  will,  by  itself,  sig- 
nificantly improve  the  investment  cli- 
mate for  domestic  oil  production.  I 
have  introduced  and  will  vigorously 
pursue  separate  measures  that  would 
provide  incentives  to  the  domestic  oil 
producer  by  establishing  an  oil  import 
price  floor  and  by  repealing  the  wind- 
fall profit  tax.  I  do  believe,  however, 
that  the  Petroleum  Security  Act  of 
1987  will  significantly  improve  the 
SPR's  ability  to  cushion  consumers 
and  the  Nation's  economy  from  the 
price  and  supply  shocks  associated 
with  our  increasing  dependency  on  im- 
ported petroleum.  This  act  will  im- 
prove the  SPR  program  by  providing  a 
multiyear  fill  rate  at  a  reasonable  level 
of  100,000  barrels  a  day,  reaching  an 
established  goal  of  750  million  barrels 
in  only  6  years,  while  requiring  only  a 
modest  payment  of  less  than  1  cent  a 
gallon  from  those  who  benefit  most 
from  the  existence  of  the  SPR— those 
who  buy  imported  oil. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  Petroleum 
Security  Act  of  1987  and  the  article 
from  the  February  17,  1987  New  York 
Times  be  inserted  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  620 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  the  Hoiue 
of  Repreaentativea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Petroleum  Security 
Act  of  1987". 

Sec.  2.  Petroleum  Security  Trust  Fund. 

(a)  Ckbatioh  or  Trust  Puhd.— There  is  es- 
tablished In  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  a  trust  fund  to  be  known  as  the  "Pe- 
troleum Security  Trust  Fund",  consisting  of 
such  amounts  as  may  be  credited  to  such 
Trust  Fund  as  provided  In  subsection  2(b). 


(b)  TRAHsmts  TO  TxtrsT  Point.— There  are 
hereby  appropriated  to  the  Petroleum  Secu- 
rity Trust  Fund  amounts  equivalent  to  the 
fees  received  by  the  Treasury  under  section 
4  of  this  Act,  except  that  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  shall  retain  in  the  Oener&l 
Fund  such  receipts  under  section  4  of  this 
Act  as  may  t>e  necessary  to  pay  claims 
against  the  Oeneral  Fund  paid  out  pursuant 
to  19  U.S.C.  1313  with  respect  to  the  fees 
paid  under  section  4  of  this  Act. 

(c)  ExFKHsmniEs  ntOM  Trust  Fuin>.— 

(1)  III  Gkmkral.— The  amounts  In  the  Pe- 
troleum Security  Trust  Fund  may  be  obli- 
gated by  the  Secretary  of  Energy  only  for 
the  acquisition,  transportation  and  Injection 
of  crude  oU  for  storage  in  the  Strategic  Pe- 
troleum Reserve  of  the  United  States. 

(2)  Purchases  of  Crude  Oil.— The  Secre- 
tary of  Energy  shall  expend  monies  in  the 
Petroleum  Security  Trust  Fund  to  purchase 
crude  oil  for  storage  In  the  Strategic  Petro- 
leum Reserve  at  an  annualized  rate  of  not 
less  than  100,000  barrels  per  day. 

(3)  Report  oh  Sutticiekcy  of  Trust 
FuHD.— The  Secretary  of  Energy  shall,  on  a 
continuing  basis,  forecast  the  sufficiency  of 
the  User  Fee  provided  for  in  Section  4  to 
fund  the  requirements  provided  in  para- 
graph (2).  Each  quarter,  the  Secretary  shall 
submit  to  the  Congress  his  projections  of 
the  sufficiency  of  the  Trust  Fund  to  fill  the 
Strategic  Petroleum  Reserve  to  750.000.000 
barrels. 

Sec.  3.  Fill  Rate  of  the  Reserve;  Limita- 
tion on  United  States  Share  of  the  Naval 
Petroleum  Reserve. 

(a)  Fill  Rate  of  the  Reserve.— Section 
160(cK3)  of  the  Energy  Policy  and  Conser- 
vation Act  (42  U.S.C.  6240(cK3»  is  amend- 
ed- 

(1)  by  striking  out  "fiscal  year  1987  and 
continuing  through  fiscal  years  1988  and 
1989"  Bind  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "such 
time  as  the  Secretary  of  Energy  certifies 
that  the  amount  of  petroleum  in  storage  in 
the  Strategic  Petroleum  Reserve  totals  750 
million  barrels":  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  'availability  of  appro- 
priated funds"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"availability  of  funds  in  the  Petroleum  Se- 
curity Trust  Fund." 

(b)  Limitation  on  UNrrES  States  Share  of 
THE  Naval  Petroleum  Reserve.— Section 
160(d)(1)  of  such  Act  (42  U.S.C.  6240(d)(1)) 
is  amended  and  in  subparagraph  (B>— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "75.000  barrels"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "100,000  barrels":  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  ":  or"  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  a  period. 

Sec.  4.  Petroleum  Security  Trust  Fund 
User  Fee.— An  amount  of  0.83  cent  per 
gallon  is  added  to  the  rates  of  duty  in  Items 
475.05.  475.10.  475.25.  475.30.  475.35.  475.45 
and  475.65  of  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the 
United  SUtes. 

Sec.  5.  Expiration  Date.— Section  3  of 
this  Act  expires  when  the  Secretary  of 
Energy  certifies  that  the  amount  of  petrole- 
um in  storage  in  the  Strategic  Petroleum 
Reserve  totals  750  million  barrels. 

U.S.  Oil  Shortages  Seem  Unavoidable  to 

Many  Analysts 

(By  Robert  D.  Hershey.  Jr.) 

Despite  higher  prices  and  a  more  stable 
market,  the  United  States  is  almost  inevita- 
bly headed  toward  new  oil  shortages  that 
could  be  as  disruptive  as  those  of  the  1970'e, 
according  to  increasingly  urgent  warnings 
by  Government  policy  makers  and  other  an- 
alysts. 

After  nearly  a  year  of  wild  fluctuations  in 
which  the  oil  price  was  cut  roughly  in  half. 


the  OPEC  countries  now  seem  to  be  main- 
taining a  price  of  about  $18  a  barreL  But 
while  this  price,  which  Is  almost  douUe  the 
lows  of  last  summer,  has  the  unofflctal 
blessing  of  the  Reagan  Admlniatrmtloo  and 
some  major  oil  comi>anles.  It  is  generally  re- 
garded as  insufficient  to  prevent  further 
sharp  declines  in  domestic  production. 

As  a  result,  many  specialists  say,  Ameri- 
can dependence  on  foreign  oil  could  by  1900 
soar  to  new  peaks  and  could  reach  a  danger- 
ous 60  percent  by  1995.  This,  in  turn,  Ira- 
plies  renewed  control  of  the  oU  market  by 
the  Organization  of  Petroleum  Exporting 
Countries. 

"SITTINC  IN  CAS  LINES" 

The  latest,  and  perhaps  strongest,  warn- 
ing came  last  week  from  Interior  Secretary 
Donald  P.  Hodel.  formerly  Secretary  of 
Energy.  "People  will  be  sitting  In  gas  Unes" 
again,  he  flatly  predicted,  "anytime  within 
the  next  two  to  five  years." 

With  OPEC  back  "in  the  driver's  aeat," 
Mr.  Hodel  added,  the  organization  will  have 
restored  Its  ability  to  use  oU  for  pollUcal 
ends,  such  as  the  1973-74  embargo  by  Its 
Arab  members.  He  said  he  had  been  told  by 
a  Middle  Eastern  source  that.  If  It  had  not 
been  for  the  glutted  market,  such  a  cutoff 
would  have  been  Imposed  after  American  air 
strikes  against  Libya  last  year. 

Although  a  world  price  of  $18  a  barrel- 
equivalent  to  about  $19.50  for  the  bench- 
mark American  grade  of  West  Texas  crude- 
is  considered  a  "survival"  level  for  most 
larger  companies,  analysts  agree  it  gives  the 
United  States  almost  no  chance  of  halting 
what  Government  figures  published  last 
month  show  was  an  unexpectedly  sharp 
drop  In  oil  production  In  1986. 

When  combined  with  rising  consumption, 
this  lag  In  domestic  output  points  to  danger- 
ously high  levels  of  imports,  with  adverse 
implications  for  national  security,  foreign 
policy,  the  trade  balance  and  the  general 
health  of  the  economy. 

"We  are  today  sowing  the  seeds  of  the 
next  energy  crisis."  James  R.  Schleslnger. 
formerly  Secretary  of  Energy  and  Secretary 
of  Defense,  told  Congress  recently.  "The 
same  falling  oil  price  that  provides  con- 
sumer benefits  and  provides  a  macroeco- 
nomic  stimulus  while  easing  Inflation  and 
Interest  rates  also  implies  serious  problems 
for  domestic  oil  supply  and  national  securi- 
ty." 

Although  the  nation  has  taken  steps  In 
the  last  decade  to  reduce  the  Impact  of  such 
supply  disruptions— the  most  Important 
step  may  be  the  building  of  a  large  strategic 
stockpile  with  more  than  510  million  bar- 
rels—the brutal  geopolitical  facts  of  world 
oil  remain  stacked  against  the  United  States 
and  Its  similarly  situated  aUles. 

About  two-thirds  of  the  world's  reserves 
not  controlled  by  Communist  countries— 
and  currently  unused  production  capacity- 
are  In  the  politically  volatile  Persian  Gulf. 
There,  the  oil  Is  so  easy  to  recover  that  the 
nations  that  control  It  can  undersell  and 
drive  from  the  market  virtually  any  compet- 
itor. 

At  the  same  time,  the  industrialized  coun- 
tries su»ounl  for  two-thirds  of  non-Commu- 
nist consumption,  much  of  it  absolutely  es- 
sential. In  the  United  States,  for  example, 
97  percent  of  the  fuel  used  for  transporta- 
tion is  oil  for  which  there  is  no  ready  substi- 
tute. 

Because  of  the  current  world  surplus,  re- 
flected in  lower  prices,  "many  people  have 
lost  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  oil  market  is 
not  only  very  fragile,  but  it  is  also  con- 
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trailed  by  oUmr."  aM  Senator  James  A. 
MBCtara  of  Uilio.  the  nnUnc  Republican 
OB  the  ninielii  Aieicy  Committee. 

AKhoi^  Amcrtean  TulnerabiUty  In  oil 
eaiiDOt  be  gaimd  rimidT  by  the  percentace 
of  hnmirte  \\m  aonroe.  priee  and  other  fac- 
ton  are  alao  taaportaiit— it  ia  asreed  that 
heavy  depcndenee  on  Ifideast  supplies  is 
hiHUyilBky. 

■Auu  Aiana  a  est  snrpum 

WhUe  united  States  rellanee  on  Persian 
Onlf  oO  ie  tar  leai  than  it  was  15  years  aco. 
the  aaaonnt  imported  tnm  the  Persian  Oulf 
hM  cUnbed  of  late  and  Saudi  ArabU  is  be- 
coming an  increoaingly  important  supplier. 
In  addttteo.  under  an  International  Energy 
Agency  agreenent,  the  United  SUtes  Is 
obUged  to  share  oil  with  the  other  members 
of  the  oeganimUon  in  the  face  of  an  oil 


"Otudtpendcnce  on  costly  and  insecure 
fbrrign  aouroe  of  ofl  could  well  be  the  major 
national  problem  of  the  19M's."  said 
Ctaarlee  J.  OfBona.  president  of  the  Ameri- 
can Fetroleam  Institute,  a  trade  association. 
"Pew  people  eoraiwehend  that  today's  prob- 
lema  for  the  industry  threaten  the  security 
and  wionomift  weQ-being  of  the  whole  nation 


While  consumption  is  climbing— and  at  an 
accelerating  pace  it  is  the  sharply  falling 
level  of  American  production  that  most  dis- 
trcaees  policy  makers,  industry  officials  and 
strategic  analyata. 

t  mean  oumrr  PLtmci  ni  i«8« 

After  rising  slightly  for  four  years  in  re- 
sponae  to  hi^er  prices,  output  plummeted 
by  a  stunning  833.000  barrels  a  day,  or 
about  9  percent,  between  February  and  De- 
cember 1986,  according  to  Energy  Depart- 
ment data.  This  decline,  to  8.35  million  bar- 
rela  a  day.  teought  the  nations'  production 
rate  down  to  the  lowest  levels  since  1977, 
when  imiwrt  dependence  reached  its  peak 
of  48  percent.  Imports  of  crude  oil  and  re- 
fined iHwtucts  currently  account  for  about 
38  percent  of  American  consumption,  up 
from  31  percent  a  year  ago.  At  the  time  of 
the  Arab  embargo,  the  level  was  33  percent. 

"In  leas  than  one  year,  manipulation  of 
crude  oD  prices  by  the  dominant  Arab 
OFBC  imxtudng  countries  has  offset  all  of 
the  production  gains  realized  between  1982 
and  1985."  said  Raymond  H.  Hefner,  chair- 
man of  the  Independent  Petroleum  Associa- 
tion of  America,  a  trade  group  representing 
thowiande  of  medium-dze  and  small  opera- 
tors that  drill  most  of  the  country's  new  oil 
andgaswdla. 

This  year,  acconUang  to  various  projec- 
tiona.  production  wIU  fall  an  additional 
300.000  to  500.000  barrels,  to  about  17  per- 
cent below  the  peak  production  of  9.6  mil- 
lion barrela  a  day  reached  in  1970. 

Most  analyaU  believe  that  $18  oU  U  not 
enough  even  to  arrest  this  drop,  much  less 
revene  it  "I  dont  think  it  gets  the  Job 
dcae."  said  O.  Henry  Schuler.  an  energy 
ipertallat  at  the  Center  for  Strategic  and 
International  Studies  here.  "It's  not  enough 
to  aasore  the  activity  we  need  in  this  coun- 
try." 

Moreoever.  he  and  other  analysts  main- 
tain, the  fact  that  oU  collapsed  to  below  $10 
a  barrel  in  recent  memory  makes  oilmen 
and  their  bankers  unwilling  to  assure  that 
the  current  price  will  hold.  There  are  signs 
this  week  of  cheating  on  OPEC  quotas,  and 
a  malor  test  win  occur  when  the  winter 
ends  in  the  next  several 


hi|A>  degree  of  risk."  said  Herbert  W. 
Kmpp,  senior  energy  economist  for  the 
Bankers  Trust  Company.  "Once  you've  seen 
$10  oU,  you're  scared." 

Theodore  R.  Eck.  chief  economist  for  the 
Amoco  Corporation,  estimated  that  it  would 
take  an  oil  price  "in  the  mid-$20's"  before 
there  was  a  significant  rise  in  the  explora- 
tion activity  required  to  find  new  oil  for  the 
1980's.  In  the  current  situation,  moreover, 
the  industry  is  losing— or  failing  to  attract— 
vital  talent.  "I'm  really  afraid  about  the 
'critical  mess,' "  he  said. 

Another  reason  for  concern,  according  to 
the  chairman  of  the  Chevron  Corporation, 
Oeorge  M.  Keller,  is  that,  unlike  the  situa- 
tion in  the  1970's,  there  are  no  longer  any 
major  oil  discoveries,  such  as  at  Alaska's 
Prudhoe  Bay  and  in  the  North  Sea,  that 
await  development. 

DILLINC  IR  raOVEK  ARXA8 

And  while  the  cost  of  drilling,  had  fallen, 
too.  the  incliiuition  is  to  drill  in  proven 
areas  rather  than  to  explore  offshore  and 
other  frontiers  where  there  is  the  best 
change  of  finding  sizable  quantities. 

Despite  the  dim  prospects  for  maintaining 
even  current  levels  of  self-sufficiency  in  oil, 
the  Reagan  Administration  believes  there  is 
relatively  little  the  Government  can,  or 
should,  do  about  it. 

Secretary  Model  and  many  others  believe, 
in  fact,  that  the  Government  was  mainly  re- 
sponsible for  the  oil  problems  of  the  1970's 
biecause  of  its  controls  on  prices  and  its 
counterproductive  efforts  to  allocate  dimin- 
ished supplies.  "We  caused  the  shortage," 
Mr.  Hodel  maintains. 

A  major  review  ordered  by  President 
Reagan  of  energy-dependency  and  national 
security— now  due  to  be  unveiled  next 
month- is  expected  to  lay  out  the  impact 
and  costs  of  possible  Government  interven- 
tions, such  as  imposing  an  import  fee  on  for- 
eign oil.  But  Secretary  Hodel  said  the  report 
would  make  no  recommendation  for  fear 
this  would  reduce  the  prospects  for  serious 
debate  of  a  high-stakes  problem  with  no 
easy  solution.* 


"The  thing  in  the  back  of  everybody's 
mind  la  that  the  $18  price  is  attached  to  a 


By  Mr.   DeCONCINI   (for  him- 
self, Mr.  Hatch,  Mr.  Hollings, 
and  Mr.  Boschwitz): 
S.J.  Res.  68.  A  joint  resolution  to 
designate  March  11,  1987,  as  "National 
Operation  Prom/Graduation  Kickoff 
Day;"  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

ITATIOHAL  OPERATIOH  PKOM/CRAOnATIOIf 

KicKorr  DAV 
•  Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  I 
Join  with  my  colleague  Senator  Orrin 
Hatch  today  in  introducing  a  resolu- 
tion designating  March  11,  1987,  as 
"Nlitional  Operation  Prom/Gradua- 
tion Kickoff  Day."  We  take  this  action 
as  part  of  our  efforts  to  educate  high 
school  students  on  the  duigers  associ- 
ated with  alcohol  and  drug  abuse. 

On  March  11,  Operation  Prom/ 
Graduation  organizers  will  kick  off  the 
event  for  the  4th  straight  year.  They 
haie  formed  a  national  task  force  to 
use  their  constituencies— grassroots  or- 
ganizations, media,  business,  govern- 
ment, and  educational  groups  to  orga- 
nize drug  and  alcohol-free  activities 
for  graduating  students  in  local  com- 
munities across  the  country. 


A  student's  high  school  prom  and 
graduation  are  two  of  the  mogt  impor- 
tant days  In  his  or  her  life.  We  must 
make  the  student  aware  of  the  Uagedy 
drug  and  alcohol  abuse  can  bring. 
Campaigns  like  Operation  Prom/ 
Oraduaiion  provide  an  opportunity  for 
student*  to  work  together  to  create 
their  ovn  success  story  for  drug  and 
alcohol  free  events. 

The  program,  which  was  started  in 
1984  by  the  National  Association  of 
Broadcgpters,  now  includes  14  national 
organizAtions.  A  new  slogan  is  devel- 
oped each  year.  Last  year  it  was  "1986 
•  •  •  A  Class  Act  •  •  •  Celebrate 
Sober." 

Students  are  asked  to  sign  pledge 
cards  that  they  will  not  drink  or  do 
drugs.  In  return  they  receive  discounts 
on  formal  wear,  flowers,  meals,  car 
rentals,  and  so  forth.  Often  the  stu- 
dents, with  the  help  of  area  business- 
es, conduct  workshops  for  their  class- 
mates on  the  program,  and  compete 
with  eaQh  other  in  creative  approaches 
to  the  overall  agenda.  The  help  of  par- 
ents groups  and  school  administrators 
is  enlisted  in  the  coordination  of  the 
Operation  Prom  activities. 

When  roughly  two-thirds  of  all 
American  young  people  use  an  ilicit 
drug  at  least  once  before  they  finish 
high  school,  we  must  address  this 
problem  on  all  fronts. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  resolution  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

SJ.  Res.  68 

iiesoloed  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
re*entatit>e*  of  the  United  State*  of  America 
in  Congrtt*  auembled, 

Whereis  the  Congress  and  the  President 
have  id^tlfied  drug  abuse  as  one  of  the 
greatest  threats  to  the  American  Society: 

Wheregs  the  greatest  threat  of  drug  abuse 
is  among  our  adolescent  children; 

Wheregs  thousands  of  young  people  die  or 
are  Injufed  from  drug  or  drugged  driving 
and/or  alcohol  or  drug  abuse; 

Where$s  there  is  a  great  need  for  Federal. 
State  and  local  governments  to  become  in- 
volved in  educating  our  young  Americans  to 
the  dangers  associated  with  alcohol  and 
drug  abute; 

Wheregs  roughly  two-thirds  (61%)  of  all 
American  young  people  use  an  illicit  drug  at 
least  once  before  they  finish  high  school;' 

Wheregs  four  out  of  every  10  American 
young  people  have  used  drugs  in  addition  to 
marijuana; 

Wheregs  in  1985  high  school  seniors  tried 
cocaine  lit  the  highest  rate  ever  observed; 

Whereas  an  increaaed  public  awareness  of 
the  gravity  of  the  problem  of  drug  abuse 
may  warn  dnig  users  and  may  stimulate  in- 
terest in  increasing  necessary  research  on 
the  effect  of  drugs  on  young  people; 

Wheregs  the  United  States  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral has  reported  that  life  expectancy  has 
risen  for  every  age  group  over  the  past  sev- 
enty-five years  except  for  Americans  fifteen 
to  twenty-four  years  old,  whose  death  rate, 
the  leadsig  cause  of  which  is  drunk  driving, 
is  higher  now  than  it  was  twenty  years  ago; 


Whereas  there  are  increasing  reports  of 
driving  after  dnig  uae  and  accidents  involv- 
ing drivers  who  have  used  marijuana  or 
other  illegal  druga; 

Whereas  more  research  is  needed  on  the 
effect  of  drugs  either  alone  or  in  combina- 
tion with  alcohol,  on  driving  ability  and  the 
incidence  of  traffic  accidents: 

Whereas  the  public,  particularly  through 
the  work  of  citizens  groups,  is  demanding  a 
solution  to  the  problems  of  drunk  and 
drugged  driving; 

Whereas  most  States  have  appointed  task 
forces  to  examine  existing  drunk  driving 
programs  and  make  recommendations  for  a 
renewed,  comprehensive  approach,  and  in 
many  cases  their  recommendations  are  lead- 
ing to  enactment  of  new  laws,  along  with 
stricter  enforcement; 

Whereas  an  increase  in  the  public  aware- 
ness of  the  problem  of  alcohol  and  drug 
abuse  may  contribute  to  a  change  in  soci- 
ety's attitude  toward  the  abuser  and  help  to 
sustain  current  efforts  to  develop  compre- 
hensive solutions  at  the  Federal,  State  and 
local  levels; 

Whereas  Operation  Prom /Graduation  or- 
ganizers for  the  fourth  year  have  formed  a 
national  task  force  to  use  their  constituen- 
cies—grassroots organizations,  media,  busi- 
ness, government,  education— to  organize 
drug  and  alcohol-free  activities  for  graduat- 
ing students  in  local  communities  across  the 
country;  and 

Whereas  Governors  and  Mayors  will  be  is- 
suing proclamations  to  announce  March 
11th  as  "National  Operation  Prom/Gradua- 
tion Kickoff  Day":  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  March  11, 
1987,  is  designated  "National  Operation 
Prom/Graduation  Kickoff  Day",  marking 
the  start  of  planning  of  drug  and  alcohol- 
free  activities  for  students  during  the  com- 
mencement season,  and  the  I^resident  of  the 
United  States  is  authorized  and  requested  to 
issue  a  proclamation  calling  ui>on  the  people 
of  the  United  States  to  observe  such  day 
with  appropriate  ceremonies  and  activities.* 


By  Mr.  TRIBLE  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Warner,  Mr.  Dole,  Mr. 
LtTGAR,  Mr.  McCain,  Mr. 
Kerry,  Mr.  Reid,  and  Mr.  San- 

PORD): 

S.J.  Res.  70.  Joint  resolution  com- 
memorating the  40th  anniversary  of 
the  Marshall  plan;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

40TH  ANNIVZRSAKT  OP  THK  UARSHAIX  FIAS 

•  Mr.  TRIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
introducing  legislation  today  that  will 
honor  the  memory  of  George  Catlett 
MarshaU— a  unique  American  who,  as 
much  as  any  other  individual,  helped 
to  rebuild  modem  Europe  and  forge 
the  Western  Alliance.  I  am  pleased 
that  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
Virginia.  Senator  Warner,  has  joined 
me  in  sponsoring  this  measure. 

This  year  marks  the  40th  anniversa- 
ry of  the  Marshall  plan.  That  ambi- 
tious recovery  program,  conceived  by 
General  Marshall,  embodied  two  fun- 
damental principles  of  the  American 
character— a  sense  of  compassion  that 
leads  us  to  help  those  who  are  suffer- 
ing around  the  world,  and  a  sense  of 
history  that  leads  us  to  promote  de- 
mocracy and  freedom  in  every  comer 


of  the  globe.  General  MarshaU  himself 
said  of  his  European  recovery  plan: 

Our  policy  is  directed  not  against  any 
country  or  doctrine  but  against  hunger,  pov- 
erty, desperation  and  chaos.  Its  purpose 
should  be  the  revival  of  a  working  economy 
in  the  world  so  as  to  permit  the  emergence 
of  political  and  social  conditions  in  which 
free  institutions  can  exist. 

The  Marshall  plan  has  accomplished 
all  that  and  more.  Our  generous  aid 
program  not  only  helped  to  rebuild 
the  shattered  economies  of  war-tom 
Europe.  It  also  helped  to  ensure  the 
survival  of  democracy  on  the  Europe- 
an Continent.  In  so  doing,  it  helped  es- 
tablish as  a  fundamental  tenet  of 
American  foreign  policy  the  promo- 
tion of  democracy  around  the  world. 

It  is  fitting  that  our  Nation  com- 
memorate the  anniversary  of  the  Mar- 
shall plan.  It  will,  I  believe,  help  to 
remind  us  of  how  inextricably  linked 
are  the  United  States  and  the  democ- 
racies of  Europe.  Forty  years  after  the 
announcement  of  the  Marshall  plan, 
we  remain  economically  interdepend- 
ent. Moreover,  we  continue  to  face 
common  enemies  in  the  form  of  hos- 
tile nations  and  international  terror- 
ists. 

Moreover,  the  resolution  I  am  intro- 
ducing will  help  to  honor  General 
Marshall  himself.  Though  the  general 
was  one  of  many  distinguished  Ameri- 
cans to  emerge  during  the  World  War 
II  era,  he  remains  a  imique  figure.  For 
much  of  his  life,  he  was  a  soldier  who 
led  men  into  battle.  But  he  proved 
equally  adept  at  leading  men  into 
peace,  and  he  was  awarded  the  Nobel 
Peace  Prize  in  1953  for  his  efforts. 

This  resolution  honors  General  Mar- 
shall and  the  recovery  plan  that  bears 
his  name.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join 
Senator  Warner  and  I  as  cosponsors 
of  the  measure,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  resolution  and  a  de- 
scription of  the  George  C.  Marshall 
Foimdation  in  Lexington,  VA,  be  re- 
printed in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  70 

Whereas  1987  marks  the  fortieth  year 
since  the  Ehiropean  Recovery  Program  or 
what  came  to  be  called  the  Marshall  plan 
was  first  conceived  and  proclaimed  by 
Oeorge  Catlett  Marshall; 

Whereas  the  Marshall  Plan  has  been 
haUed  by  leaders  of  friend  and  foe  alike  in 
World  War  II  as  the  most  magnanimous  act 
by  Americans  In  history; 

Whereas  the  Marshall  plan  uniquely  sym- 
bolizes the  bold  and  creative  promise  inher- 
ent in  the  thought  of  all  free  peoples; 

Whereas  the  Marshall  plan  made  poeaible 
new  measures  of  trans-Atlantic  cooperation 
through  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organi- 
zation and  other  Institutions; 

Whereas  these  institutional  developments 
have  profoundly  enhanced  the  security, 
freedom,  and  prosperity  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Atlantic  Community  general- 
ly: 

Whereas  new  challenges  have  arisen 
which  call  for  recommitment  to  and  reinvig- 


oration  of  these  Institutions  and  for  their 
continued  viabilltr. 

Whereas  creative  thought  and  rededlca- 
tion  to  the  ideals  and  princltflea  undergird- 
ing  the  Marshall  plan  are  now  required  to 
assure  the  preservation  and  perfection  of 
these  institutions;  and 

Whereas  the  occasion  of  the  fortieth  anni- 
venary  of  the  Marshall  plan  provides  a  fit- 
ting opportunity  for  rededicatlon  of  com- 
mitments to  these  instructions;  Now,  there- 
fore, be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  the  Houte  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assemJbied, 

That  the  Congress  acknowledges  the  mag- 
nanimity of  the  MarshaU  plan,  the  dedica- 
tion to  public  service  and  integrity  of  iti 
author  and  the  effort  by  the  M*r«>i«ii 
Foundation  in  Lexington.  Virginia  to  contin- 
ue in  American  life  the  values  for  which  he 
stood; 

That  the  Congress  calls  upon  all  Ameri- 
cans to  rededicate  themselves  to  the  ideals 
of  public  service,  hard  work,  integrity  and 
compassion  which  George  Catlett  »g«r«h«n 
represents  to  this  day  in  American  societr. 

That  the  Congress  remembers  that  It  ap- 
proved a  special  congressional  medal  for 
General  Marshall  to  honor  his  service  to  the 
nation; 

That  the  Congress  welcomes  with  great 
anticipation  the  publication  on  June  5, 1987 
of  the  fourth  and  final  volume  of  the  offi- 
cial biography  of  George  Catlett  M>r«h«ii: 

That  Congress  believes  the  principles  that 
inspired  the  initiation  of  the  Marshall  Plan 
should  continue  to  be  cherished  by  our 
people; 

That  the  month  of  June.  1987,  is  designat- 
ed as  "George  C.  Marahall  Month",  and  the 
President  is  authorized  and  requested  to 
issue  a  proclamation  calling  upon  the  pe(H>le 
of  the  United  States  to  obaerve  such  month 
with  appropriate  programs,  ceremonies,  and 
activities. 


Trx  Marshall  Fouiisatioii 


A  Lnmfc 


OBIAL 


Organized  in  1953,  at  the  suggestion  of 
President  Truman,  the  George  C.  MarshaD 
Foundation  has  benefited  immeasurably 
from  the  far-sighted  leadership  of  Oeneral 
Marshall's  many  admirers.  Preeminent  In 
the  early  decades  was  the  late  Oeneral  of 
the  Army  Omar  N.  Bradley  who  was  suc- 
ceeded as  Chairman  by  Robert  A.  Lovett,  a 
close  colleague  of  General  Marshall  for 
many  years  and  his  successor  as  Secretary 
of  Defense.  Its  present  Chairman,  Roes  R. 
Millhiser,  and  its  Board  of  Trustees,  made 
up  of  distinguished  citizens  from  all  walks 
of  American  life,  share  and  promote  the 
principles  which  made  Marahall  a  great 
leader  In  his  lifetime  and  a  unique  example 
of  leadership  to  succeeding  generations. 

Located  in  Lexington,  Virginia,  adjacent 
to  the  Virginia  Military  InaUtute,  Mar- 
shall's alma  mater,  and  the  campus  of 
Washington  and  Lee  University,  the  Foun- 
dation draws  its  litsplratlon  from  the  life 
and  career  of  General  Marshall,  one  of 
America's  great  soldier-statesman.  Its  focus 
in  the  first  instance  is  hlsotrlcal  and  lU  Li- 
brary, dedicated  by  two  American  Preai- 
dents,  in  LexiAgton.  In  1964.  is  a  principal 
resource  for  documentation  and  study  of 
the  life  and  times  of  Oeorge  Catlett  Mar- 
shall. But  equally  important.  Its  program! 
also  use  the  example  of  this  great  leader  to 
promote  the  princlplea  which  was  evident 
throughout  his  service  and  to  understand 
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tectlon  of  liberty  and  justice,  as  ex-    society— not  to  mention  on  each  indi-    eases  Education  and  information  Clearing- 
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with  whUb  he  wma  m  deeply  con- 


The  Ftoundnttop  Is  thm  a  llvlnc  memori*!: 

Vor  the  *VnT*""*'  of  vWtora  of  all  aces 
and  ftam  an  walka  of  life  who  come  to  the 
muMum  to  leun  about  Marahall  and  Ameri- 
can nkl^wantieth  eentury  history; 

Vtar  the  many  atudenta  and  scholars  who 
uw  the  arehlm  and  Iflmry  to  dig  out  the 
facta  about  Oenaral  Marshall  and  his  serv- 
ice to  hia  natton  aa  Army  Chief  of  Staff. 
SeeretaiT  of  State.  Secretary  of  Defense. 
andNobd  Feaee  Prtae  winner. 

Vor  tbe  youncmen  and  women  beginning 
their  military  or  pubUc  career  who  see  in  his 
leadership  the  prindides  which  should 
guide  their  careen: 

War  the  military  and  civilian  leaders  of  our 
nation  who  And  In  his  selfless  service  an  in- 
miratton  for  their  own  action. 

In  order  to  carry  out  these  responsibil- 
ities, the  Foundation,  under  the  direction  of 
Ita  PreaMant.  ftmhaassdnr  Gordon  R.  Beyer. 
has  developed  a  wide  range  of  programs  for 
which  Ocneral  MM«h«ii  is  the  inspiration 
■nd  In  wUch  his  ooneem  for  excellence  is 
the  theme. 

muHTiWaiia  or  AcriviTias 

Vu  Manhaa  ROTC  Touno  Leaden'  Semi- 
mar.— Spaamand  by  the  Foundation  annual- 
ly sinoe  1978.  the  program  recognizes  the 
ontatandlng  senior  tn  military  science  and 
leadership  tn  each  of  the  314  colleges  and 
unlvenltlea  acroaa  the  country  having  Army 
ROTC  Detachments.  The  Marshall  ROTC 
Toung  licaden  come  to  the  Foundation's 
headquarters  at  Lexington.  Virginia,  for  an 
intensive  three^lay  seminar  on  VS.  Nation- 
al Security.  For  the  past  several  years,  both 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army  and  the  Army 
Chief  of  Staff  have  spoken  to  this  remarka- 
ble group  of  young  leaders. 

PubUe  Service  Leadenhip  Conference.— 
By  means  of  the  conference,  the  Founda- 
tion sedcs  to  encourage  young  leaders  from 
civilian  life  to  participate  actively  in  public 
service,  to  tooaden  their  perspective  on 
issues  vital  to  America  and  to  offer  George 
Mardiall's  Ideals  and  achievements  as  a 
modeL  The  first  conference,  in  November 
1085,  Involved  former  scholars  selected  by 
the  Harry  S.  Truman  Scholarship  Founda- 
tloo.  Washington.  DC.  The  second,  which  is 
scheduled  for  21-23  November  of  this  year, 
wOl  Incladr  former  Truman  scholars  aa  well 
aa  some  United  Kingdom  selected  Marshall 
■eholaia. 

Pubhca  Hon*.— There  are  two  major  series: 
The  projected  four-volume  authorized  biog- 
raphy of  Oenaral  Marshall  by  Forrest  0. 
Pogue;  its  final  volume  is  now  with  the  pub- 
lisher. The  collected  papers  of  General  Mar- 
shall, edited  by  lArry  I.  Bland  and  his  asso- 
ciates: the  first  volume  was  published  in  De- 
cember 1981.  and  the  second  volume  in  May 
1986.  German  financiers  are  supporting  the 
writing  of  Oeimaay  and  the  Manhall  Plan, 
alao  to  be  pubUahed  In  1988.  In  addition,  the 
Foundation  sends  its  newsletter,  TOPICS, 
to  some  9,000  readers.  The  Foimdation  lias 
published  a  Handbook  for  Retearchera  and 
two  archival  guldea,  one  to  the  George  C. 
Ifanhall  Papers  and  the  other  to  all  other 
manuacript  collections  held  by  the  Marshall 
library. 

The  Jrnsevm.— The  Marshall  Museum, 
open  dally  and  free  of  charge,  is  visited  by 
tbousanda  of  peiaoos  each  year.  Special  pro- 
grams are  available  for  groups  of  all  ages. 
iDdudtng  the  "Try  on  a  Piece  of  History" 
ftar  elementary  wtbocA  children,  to  give  fur- 
ther inalcht  into  Qeneral  Marshall's  contri- 
butions, his  life  and  timea.  Rotating  displays 
are  alao  an  Integral  part  of  the  Marshall 


MOMum's  educational  program.  Museum 
itcau  are  often  included  in  exhibitions  both 
in  Ihls  ooimtry  and  in  Europe. 

ManhaU  Undertfnduate  S^iolanhipt.— 
This  program  provides  students,  primarily 
from  Virginia  colleges  and  universities,  an 
opportunity  to  use  the  facilities  of  the  Mar- 
shall Library,  particularly  the  manuscript 
collections,  to  engage  in  original  research 
and  writing.  Since  the  scholarships  were  es- 
tablished in  1976,  more  than  120  scholars 
hate  participated. 

Attt>anced  Re*earch  and  OutreacK— The 
Foandation  also  encourages  advanced  schol- 
ars to  use  the  1.7  million  documents  in  the 
archives  (or  the  study  of  mid-twentieth  cen- 
tury military  and  diplomatic  history.  Final- 
ly, the  Foundation  encourages  conferences, 
informal  instruction  and  commemorative 
events  honoring  George  Marshall.* 

•  Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  proud  to  join  my  distinguished 
coDeague  Mr.  Trible  in  introducing  a 
joint  resolution  honoring  the  Marshall 
plan  on  its  40th  anniversary,  and  the 
late  George  Catlett  Marshall  who  or- 
ganized the  skills  and  energies  of  free 
people  to  rebuild  Europe  economically, 
politically,  and  (>sychologically  after 
World  War  II.  The  resolution  estab- 
lishes June  1987  as  the  "Marshall 
Month"  and  calls  upon  all  Americans 
to  rededicate  themselves  to  the  ideals 
Secretary  Marshall  demonstrated  in 
conceiving  the  Marshall  plan— hard 
work,  public  service,  integrity  and 
compassion.  It  further  recognizes  that 
the  security  the  Marshall  plan  provid- 
ed for  the  Atlantic  democracies  is  a 
prerequisite  for  the  fulfillment  of 
these  ideals. 

On  June  5,  1947  then-Secretary  of 
State  George  Marshall  delivered  an  in- 
spiring message  to  the  world  and 
changed  the  course  of  history.  Simply 
put,  the  message  was  that  the  United 
States  was  prepared  to  provide  what- 
ever funds  were  needed  to  rebuild  Eu- 
rope's staggering  post-war  economy. 

This  message  had  roots  of  both  mag- 
nanimity and  realism.  Marshall's  plan 
to  devote  billions  of  dollars  from  the 
resources  of  a  nation  that  had  just  suf- 
fered through  more  than  a  decade  of 
depression  was  unprecedented  in  its 
generosity.  The  idea  of  rejuvenating 
and  integrating  European  economies, 
building  a  foundation  for  future  Euro- 
pean political  cooperation,  and  restor- 
ing hope  and  confidence  to  a  psycho- 
logically beaten  people  also  served 
vital  American  interests.  By  helping 
western  Europe  rebuild  itself  economi- 
cally, politically  and  psychologically, 
the  United  States  prevented  it  from 
sliding  under  the  Iron  Curtain. 

Peacefully  defending  and  reshaping 
half  of  a  continent  was  a  magnificent 
feat  for  a  man  and  a  nation.  But  Sec- 
retary Marshall's  plan  contributed  to 
tlK  security  of  the  United  States  in 
more  subtle  ways.  Its  Implementation 
demonstrated  administrative  genius 
and  served  as  a  model  for  other  eco- 
nomic development  plans.  The  Harrl- 
man  report,  which  outlined  and  justi- 
fied the  plan  to  the  Congress,  began 
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with  the  words,  "Only  the  Europeans 
can  save  Europe."  American  aid  was 
contingent  upon  the  Europeans  set- 
tling tlieir  political  and  economic  dif- 
ferences and  conceiving  a  comprehen- 
sive reconstruction  and  currency  valu- 
ation plan.  Refusing  to  involve  the 
United  States  in  the  details  of  the  Eu- 
ropean recovery  plan  was  difficult  but 
necessary.  It  challenged  the  Europe- 
ans, for  the  first  time,  to  jointly  plan 
their  future  and  their  success  instilled 
much  needed  self-confidence.  Such 
self-help  and  sense  of  self-worth  are 
imperative  for  any  development  pro- 
gram, foreign  or  domestic. 

Secretary  Marshall  decided  that  the 
European  Cooperation  Administration 
[ECA]  would  administer  the  European 
Recovery  Program  outside  of  the 
State  Department  and  have  Cabinet 
level  status.  This  protected  it  from  the 
short  term  political  considerations  of 
competing  bureaucracies.  Because  the 
MarshaU  Plan  was  to  spread  ideas  to 
Europe  as  well  as  capital,  a  temporary 
staff  was  recruited  from  business,  in- 
dustry, law  firms  and  universities. 
They  were  expert,  yet  had  no  interest 
in  turf  wars  or  job  security.  Flexibility 
and  the  consideration  of  new  ideas 
were  maximized.  Thus  they  were  able 
to  help  Europe  restructure  its  econo- 
my by  changing  European  attitudes 
toward  monopolies,  productivity,  labor 
relations,  trade  barriers,  and  taxation. 
As  we  are  seeing  in  the  Third  World 
and  Communist  world  today,  ideas  are 
as  important  to  economic  development 
as  the  availability  of  resources. 

The  Marshall  plan  was  the  first 
large  American  foreign  aid  program.  It 
legitimized  the  concept  of  foreign  aid 
in  the  eyes  of  common  Americans.  The 
fact  that  an  historically  isolationist 
people  overwhelmingly  supported  the 
Marshall  plan  is  a  tribute  to  its  con- 
ception. The  fact  that  Americans  sup- 
ported subsequent  foreign  aid  pro- 
grams is  a  tribute  to  its  implementa- 
tion. The  Marshall  plan  is  not  only  re- 
sponsible for  the  security  of  Europe 
and  the  United  States  in  the  1950's,  it 
is  responsible  for  the  success  gained  by 
current  American  foreign  aid  pro- 
grams. 

The  terrible  events  following  World 
War  I  showed  the  consequences  of  an 
isolationist  America.  By  his  vision,  and 
by  his  remarkable  administrative  skills 
in  making  the  European  Recovery 
Program  work  the  first  time  around. 
Secretary  of  State  Marshall  nurtured 
American  activism  in  the  world, 
helped  create  the  most  prosperous  era 
in  histnry,  and  may  have  prevented 
another  world  war. 

Mr.  President,  it  Is  my  hope  that  my 
colleagmes  will  support  this  joint  reso- 
lution. The  ideals  of  public  seirice, 
hard  work,  integrity  and  compassion, 
as  exemplified  by  George  Catlett  Mar- 
shall, will  forever  remain  the  back- 
bone of  American  prosperity.  The  pro- 


tection of  liberty  and  Justice,  as  ex- 
tended to  western  Europe  by  the  Mar- 
shall plan,  is  the  only  way  to  achieve 
such  prosperity.  To  carry  this  message 
to  Americans  and  the  world,  I  urge 
passage  of  this  Joint  resolution.* 


By  Mr.  GORE: 
S.J.  Res.  71.  A  Joint  resolution  to 
designate  the  month  of  May  1987,  as 
"National  Digestive  Diseases  Aware- 
ness Month";  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

RATIONAL  DIGESTIVE  DISEASES  AWARNESS 
MONTH 

•  Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  introduce  today  a  Joint  reso- 
lution that  will  designate  the  month 
of  May  1987  as  "National  Digestive 
Disease  Awareness  Month."  This  is 
the  fifth  consecutive  year  that  a 
Senate  Joint  resolution  on  digestive 
diseases  has  been  introduced,  and  Con- 
gressman Clattde  Pepper  has  already 
introduced  a  similar  resolution  in  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

Although  few  Americans  are  con- 
cerned about  digestive  disease,  these 
disorders  rank  among  the  Nation's 
most  serious  health  problems  in  terms 
of  mortality,  human  suffering,  person- 
al health  care  expenditures  for  treat- 
ment, and  lost  working  hours.  The 
cost  is  high  in  part  because  digestive 
disorders  are  so  common:  as  many  as 
100  million  of  our  citizens  have  Inter- 
mittent digestive  problems  each  year. 
More  than  20  million  Americans  suffer 
from  chronic  diseases  of  the  digestive 
system,  and  14  million  are  treated  for 
acute  diigestive  diseases  each  year. 

Digestive  diseases  are  not  only 
common,  however— they  can  also  be 
extremely  serious,  even  life-threaten- 
ing. More  people  are  hospitalized  with 
digestive  diseases  than  with  any  other 
set  of  disorders,  and  digestive  prob- 
lems necessitate  25  percent  of  all  sur- 
gical operations.  Tragically,  disorders 
of  the  digestive  tract  cause  more  than 
200.000  deaths  each  year,  including 
one-third  of  all  cancer  deaths. 

Although  the  cost  in  terms  of 
human  pain  and  suffering  is  immeas- 
urable, the  economic  cost  is  not:  diges- 
tive diseases  rank  third  in  the  total 
economic  burden  of  Illness  in  our 
country.  We  spend  $17  billion  every 
year  Just  to  care  for  people  with  disor- 
ders of  the  digestive  tract,  and  when 
you  add  in  annual  lost  wages  and 
taxes,  disability  payments,  and  other 
financial  expenditures,  total  losses 
from  digestive  diseases  come  to  nearly 
$50  bilUon. 

The  burden  need  not  be  so  heavy. 
Many  of  these  diseases  could  be  pre- 
vented If  people  knew  more  about  di- 
gestive disease.  Dietary  changes,  re- 
duced tobacco  use,  and  improved  stress 
management  can  all  significantly 
reduce  the  risk  of  digestive  disease. 
Early  detection  and  treatment  of  prob- 
lems can  dramatically  reduce  the  neg- 
ative impact  of  these  lllnenses  on  our 


society— not  to  mention  on  each  indi- 
vidual sufferer.  Many  previously  dis- 
abled and  chronically  ill  Americans 
can  now  hope  for  relief  from  pain  and 
suffering  as  a  result  of  research  con- 
ducted at  the  National  Institute  of  Ar- 
thritis. Diabetes.  Digestive,  and 
Kidney  Diseases. 

Unfortunately,  studies  show  that 
many  individuals  are  unaware  of  the 
cause  of  digestive  disorders,  and  few 
Americans  say  they  would  recognize 
the  symptoms  of  many  serious  gastro- 
intestinal problems.  Most  even  find  it 
difficult  to  talk  about  digestive  prob- 
lems, so  that  they  are  unaware  not 
only  of  the  causes  and  symptoms  of 
these  diseases,  but  also  of  the  terrible 
prevalence  and  extraodinary  cost  of  di- 
gestive disease. 

Mr.  President,  the  experts  agree 
that  increasing  public  awareness  of 
the  significance  of  these  diseases,  their 
causes,  and  their  symptoms,  could 
greatly  decrease  the  terrible  burden  of 
digestive  disease  on  our  society.  For 
this  reason,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
join  me  in  supporting  this  resolution. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  resolution  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  71 

Whereas  digestive  diseases  rank  third 
among  illnesses  in  total  economic  cost  in  the 
United  SUtes; 

Whereas  digestive  diseases  represent  one 
of  the  Nation's  most  serious  health  prob- 
lems In  terms  of  discomfort  and  pain,  mor- 
tality, personal  expenditures  for  treatment, 
and  working  hours  lost; 

Whereas  twenty  million  Americans  suffer 
from  chronic  digestive  disease; 

Whereas  more  than  fourteen  million  cases 
of  acute  digestive  diseases  are  treated  in  this 
country  each  year,  including  one-third  of  all 
malignancies  and  some  of  the  most  common 
acute  infections; 

Whereas  more  Americans  are  hospitalized 
by  digestive  diseases  than  by  any  other  dis- 
eases, necessitating  25  percent  of  all  surgical 
operations; 

Whereas  digestive  diseases  are  one  of  the 
most-prevalent  causes  of  disability  in  the 
work  force; 

Whereas  digestive  diseases  cause  yearly 
expenditure  of  over  $17,000,000,000  in  direct 
health  care  costs,  and  a  total  annual  eco- 
nomic burden  of  nearly  $50,000,000,000; 

Whereas  at  least  one  hundred  different  di- 
gestive diseases,  in  addition  to  other  disor- 
ders of  the  gastrointestinal  tract,  cause 
more  than  two  hundred  deattis  every  yean 

Whereas  research  into  the  causes,  cures, 
prevention,  and  clinical  treatment  of  diges- 
tive disease  and  related  nutrition  problems 
has  become  a  national  concern,  and  the 
people  of  the  United  States  should  recog- 
nize digestive  diseases  as  a  major  health  pri- 
ority; 

Whereas  national  organizations  such  as 
the  Digestive  Disease  National  Coalition  are 
committed  to  increasing  awareness  and  un- 
derstanding of  digestive  diseases  among 
members  of  the  general  public  and  the 
health  care  community: 

Whereas  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health,  through  it  National  Digestive  Dis- 


eases Education  and  Information  Clearing- 
house, and  the  National  Digestive  Diseasea 
Advisory  Board  are  committed  to  encourag- 
ing and  coordinating  such  educational  ef- 
forts; and 

Whereas  the  month  of  May,  1987  marks 
the  fourth  anniversary  of  the  National  IM- 
gestive  Disease  Education  Program,  a  co- 
ordinated effort  to  educate  the  public  and 
the  health  care  community  regarding  the 
seriousness  of  digestive  diseases,  and  to  pro- 
vide information  relative  to  their  treatment, 
prevention,  and  control:  Now.  therefore,  be 
it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  the  Hmue  of 
Representatii}es  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Consneas  a*»embled.  That  the 
month  of  May.  1987  is  designated  a  Nation- 
al Digestive  Diseases  Awareness  Month". 
The  President  is  authorized  and  requested 
to  issue  a  proclamation  calling  upon  the 
people  of  the  United  SUtes  to  observe  such 
month  with  appropriate  programs  and  ac- 
tivities.* 


By  Mr.  GORE  (for  himself,  lilr. 
BuRDicK,  Mr.  LEvm.  Mr. 
LuGAR.  Mr.  Sanporo,  Mr.  Kkr- 
NZDY,  Mr.  Specter,  Mr.  Coch- 
ran, Mr.  ZoRiNSKT,  Mr.  Hol- 

LINGS,  Mr.-STENNIS,  Mr.  Pryor. 

Mr.  BoscHwrrz.  Mr.  Wilson, 
Mr.  Sasser,  Mr.  Metzenbattic, 
Mr.  Thxtrmond,  Ms.  MixtTLSKi, 
Mr.  Inoxtte.  Mr.  Durenberger, 
Mr.  Stevens,  Mr.  DeCohcimi, 
Mr.  Chatee,  Mr.  Heflxn,  Mr. 
Stafpord,  Mr.  Hatch,  and  Mr. 

QUATLE): 

S.J.  Res.  72.  A  Joint  resolution  to 
designate  the  week  of  October  11. 
1987,  through  October  17,  1987,  as 
-National  Job  Skills  Week";  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


NATIONAL  JOB  SKILLS  < 

•  Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  today 
Senator  Qcayle  and  I  are  introducing 
a  resolution  to  again  designate  a  "Na- 
tional Job  Skills  Week."  As  with  the 
job  skiUs  week  Congress  designated 
last  year,  the  purpose  of  the  new  week 
will  be  to  highlight  the  many  changes 
that  are  underway  in  the  workplace, 
to  focus  attention  on  private  and 
public  Job  training  effcHts,  and  to 
bring  attention  to  present  and  future 
work  force  needs. 

Our  Nation  is  being  challenged  to 
foster  the  development  of  a  national 
work  force  that  can  meet  the  needs  of 
today  and  tomorrow.  This  is  a  chal- 
lenge of  which  our  Nation  as  a  whole 
must  be  aware,  because  it  is  one  that 
we  will  all  need  to  work  to  resolve. 
"National  Job  Skills  Week"  wiU  help 
raise  public  awareness  about  our  work 
force  needs.  It  will  emphasize  the  need 
for  creating  a  skilled  work  force  that 
will  enable  our  coimtry  to  remain  com- 
petitive. 

Many  of  our  colleagues  have  already 
signed  on  as  cosponsors  of  this  meas- 
ure. I  hope  the  rest  of  the  Senate  will 
Join  us  in  this  effort. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanlmotis  con- 
sent that  the  Joint  resolution  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 
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There  betnc  no  objection,  the  reaolu- 
tloa  WM  ordered  to  be  printed  in  ttie 
Raoout.  •■  toUowB: 

&J.RIB.T2 


ttM 


qutre 
■1 


one  of  the  moat  crltlcml  problems 
the  NatioD  it  to  foater  the  develop- 
of  a  rrit*""?  work  force  that  cui  meet 
of  todmy  and  tomorrow; 
work  In  the  United  States  is  un- 
rapld  and  mufound  diange; 
advaneaa  In  teehncdocy  will  re- 
^kSOa,  not  now  held  by  the  natlon- 
fotee; 

It  IB  predicted  that  through  the 
of  tUi  century,  buainenes  will 
a  sbortase  of  entry  level  aUlled 


the  AlDs  of  many  young  adults 
and  tMnag»ri  are  inadequate  to  perform 
Jote  that  are  *««''*»"*">  availahle,  thereby 
eontrflNittng  to  a  much  greater  than  normal 
imemdoynent  rate  among  young  people: 

Whereas  the  ability  to  maintain  a  com- 
pettttve  and  inoduetlve  edge  necessary  for  a 
atrang  ■'^«'»«"y  and  relatively  high  stand- 
ard of  Ilvtaig  are  dependent  on  the  national 
work  toreei 

Whereaa  the  i»oductlvity  and  ability  of 
the  Natlan  to  compete  in  a  world  economy 
are  dependent  on  the  national  worlc  force: 


Whereas  a  National  Job  SIdlls  Week  can 
wen*  to  highlight  the  many  changes  that 
are  imdenny  in  the  workplace  which  have 
i  the  learning  of  new  skills,  con- 
!  attention  on  private  and  public  Job 
training  efforts,  and  bring  attention  to 
prwawit  and  future  work  force  needs:  Now. 
therefore,  be  it 

Aesolwd  by  the  Senate  and  Hotue  of  Rep- 
Tntntmtive$  of  the  United  State*  of  America 
in  Oomanu  OMemMed.  That  the  week  of 
October  11.  IMT,  through  October  17.  1987. 
Is  derignated  aa  "National  Job  SkUls  Week" 
and  the  Prcaident  of  the  United  SUtes  is 
anthoilaed  and  requested  to  issue  a  procla- 
matlon  calling  upon  the  people  of  the 
United  States  and  Interested  groups  to  ob- 
serve such  wedc  with  appropriate  programs 
and  activities.* 


By  Mr.  DODD  (for  himself.  Mr. 
SiMOii  mnd  ttr.  Chiles)  : 
8.J.  Rb.  73.  A  Joint  resolution  desig- 
nating the  week  of  April  26.  1987. 
through  May  2.  1987,  as  "Youth  Com- 
mitment to  Ending  Himger  Week";  to 
the  Ccnnmlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

TOOTH'S  OOimiTlIKirT  TO  KHDING  HUNGER 


•  Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  Introducing  a  Joint  resolution  des- 
ignating the  week  of  April  26-May  2, 
1M7.  as  "Youth's  Commitment  to 
Endtog  Hunger  Week."  I  am  pleased 
to  have  Senatms  Simoh  and  Chiles 
Join  me  in  coqxwortaig  this  legislation. 
As  the  chair  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Children.  Families.  Drugs,  and  Alco- 
holism. I  commend  the  young  people 
involved  with  "The  Youth  Ending 
Hunger  Project"  The  enthusiastic 
spirit  of  our  Nation's  yoimg  people  is  a 
true  testimony  to  democracy  at  its 
fincBt  Youth  Ending  Hunger  is  a  net- 
work of  students  onnmltted  to  elimi- 
nating hunger  in  this  country  and 
overaeaa.  TO  help  them  in  this  effort, 
they  have  asked  us  to  designate  the 
wedc  of  Aprfl   2e-May   2.    1987,   as 


"Youth's     Commitment     to     Elnding 
Hunger  Week." 

Clearly,  the  facts  about  hunger 
point  to  the  pressing  need  for  such  a 
coaomitment.  Today,  children  now 
constitute  the  poorest  age  group  in 
this  country,  with  one  out  of  every 
four  children  under  the  age  of  6  and 
more  than  one  out  of  every  five  chil- 
dren under  the  age  of  18  living  in  pov- 
erty. As  the  students  point  out,  chil- 
dren living  under  these  conditions  run 
the  greatest  risk  of  malnurishment, 
poor  health,  and  even  death.  Given 
that  the  estimate  today  of  children 
living  in  poverty  is  some  14  million, 
the  need  for  concerned  citizen  involve- 
moit  becomes  apparent. 

Young  people  from  Connecticut  to 
California  are  spearheading  this  effort 
to  raise  public  awareness  about 
hunger  and  to  raise  funds  to  help 
combat  it. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  this  bill  be  printed  in  the 
RacoRO. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RacoRs,  as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  73 

HeMolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
retentativea  of  the  United  State*  of  America 
in  Congrt**  assembled. 

Whereas  hunger  causes  35.000  deaths 
worldwide  every  day.  claiming  an  average  of 
24  victims  every  minute.  18  of  whom  are 
children: 

Whereas  every  major  commission  on 
world  hunger  has  determined  that  mankind 
already  possesses  the  resources  and  technol- 
ogy to  eliminate  hunger,  and  that  hunger 
exists  today  only  because  the  political  and 
social  will  to  end  it  is  lacking; 

Whereas  there  are  young  people  in  the 
United  States  today  who  are  determined  to 
keep  the  attention  of  the  Nation  focused  on 
the  tragedy  of  hunger  in  the  United  States 
and  throughout  the  world: 

Whereas  Youth  Ending  Hunger,  a  net- 
work of  students  sponsored  by  The  Hunger 
Project,  is  committed  to  eliminating  hunger 
by  the  end  of  this  century,  and  is  demon- 
strating that  commitment  by  gathering  the 
signatures  of  over  100.000  students  who  be- 
lieve that  the  time  has  come  to  end  hunger 
for  presentation  to  the  100th  Congress:  and 

Whereas  the  activities  of  groups  such  as 
Youth  Against  Hunger  demonstrate  the 
contributions  that  young  Americans  can 
make  not  only  to  the  fight  against  hunger 
but  to  the  democratic  process  as  well:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

Jle*o2t>ed  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
re*entatives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  week  of 
April  26.  1987,  through  May  2,  1987,  is  desig- 
nated as  "Youth's  Commitment  to  landing 
Hunger  Week",  and  the  President  is  author- 
ized and  requested  to  issue  a  proclamation 
calling  upon  the  people  of  the  United  States 
to  observe  such  week  with  appropriate  cere- 
monies and  activities.* 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 


S.  8 


At  the  request  of  Mr.  Ckanston,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
[Mr.  WiRTH],  and  the  Senator  from 


Vermont  [Mr.  SrAryoRo]  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  8,  a  bill  to  provide 
Federal  financial  assistance  to  facili- 
tate the  establishment  of  alliances  be- 
tween educational  agencies  and  the 
private  sector  to  increase  the  use  of  re- 
sources of  the  private  and  nonprofit 
sectors  in  the  provision  of  elementary 
and  secondary  education,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

8.  IS 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Crahstor,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  Pressler],  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Lautxhberg] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  12,  a 
bill  to  amend  title  38,  United  SUtes 
Code,  i»  remove  the  expiration  date 
for  eligibility  for  the  educational  as- 
sistance programs  for  veterans  of  the 
All-Volonteer  Force;  and  for  other 
purposes. 

s.  as 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mothihan,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Caroline  [Mr.  Helms],  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Btrs],  and 
the  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr.  Mitch- 
ell] were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  39, 
a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  at  1986  to  make  the  exclusion 
from  gross  Income  of  amounts  paid  for 
employee  educational  assistance  per- 
manent. 

S.  40 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Motnihan,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  from  Min- 
nesota [Mr.  Durenberger],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Maryland  [Ms.  Mikulski], 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  Reid], 
the  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr.  Mitch- 
ell], and  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  BxreniCK]  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  40,  a  bill  to  amend 
section  1  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  to 
1954,  86  amended,  to  clarify  that  no 
nuclear  plant  should  operate  without 
assurance  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's experts  on  emergency  pre- 
paredness that  the  public  health  and 
safety  can  and  will  be  protected. 

S.  63 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Stevens,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
[Mr.  Heid],  and  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  [Mr.  Conrad]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  63,  a  bill  to 
establi9h  a  National  Commission  on 
Acquired  Immune  Deficiency  Syn- 
drome. 

I  S.  79 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Stafford,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut ri4r.  Weicker],  and  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Dttrenberger] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  79,  a 
bill  to  notify  workers  who  are  at  risk 
of  occupational  disease  in  order  to  es- 
tablish a  system  for  identifjrlng  and 
preventing  illness  and  death  of  such 
workers,  and  for  other  purposes. 


S.  SI 


At  the  request  of  Mr.  MsTZENBAtm, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Heinz]  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  81,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Older  Americans  Act  of  1965  to  estab- 
lish the  Alzheimer's  Disease  and  relat- 
ed dementias  home  and  community 
based  services  block  grant. 

S.  99 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Inouye,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
[Mr.  Reid]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  99,  a  bill  to  allow  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  be  applied 
and  administered  as  if  the  3-year  basis 
recovery  rule  applicable  to  employees' 
annuities  had  not  l>een  repealed. 

S.  104 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Inouye.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  California 
[Mr.  Cranstoh],  the  Senator  from 
Montana  [Mr.  Melcher],  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Levin],  and  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
Hollings]  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
S.  104.  a  bin  to  recognize  the  organiza- 
tion known  as  the  National  Academies 
of  Practice. 

S.  332 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Wilson,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
[Mr.  iNotnrE],  and  the  Senator  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Chiles]  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  232,  a  bill  to  permit 
placement  of  a  privately  funded  statue 
of  Haym  Salomon  in  the  Capitol 
Building  or  on  the  Capitol  Grounds 
and  to  erect  a  privately  fiuided  monu- 
ment to  Haym  Salomon  on  Federal 
land  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

S.  348 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Lautenberg. 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Colora- 
do [Mr.  Wirth]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  248.  a  bill  to  amend  title 
10,  United  States  Code,  to  permit 
meml>ers  of  the  Armed  Forces  to  wear, 
under  certain  circumstances,  items  of 
apparel  not  part  of  the  official  uni- 
form. 

S.  349 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dodd,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
[Mr.  Wirth]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  249,  a  bill  to  grant  employees  pa- 
rental and  temporary  medical  leave 
under  certain  circumstances,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

S.  300 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Stafford,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  Pell]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  300,  a  bill  entitled  the 
"New  Clean  Air  Act." 

S.  330 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pell,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Nebraslut 
[Mr.  Zorinsky],  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore],  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  [Mr.  Wirth],  and  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr. 
Conrad]  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
S.  320,  a  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 


tary of  Education  to  make  grants  to 
local  educational  agencies  for  dropout 
prevention  and  reentry  demonstration 
projects. 

S.  338 

At  the  request  of  Kir.  Sasser,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Shelby],  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  [Mr.  Reid],  the  Senator  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Evans],  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  [Mr.  McClure],  and  the 
Senator  from  California  [Mr.  Wilson] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  328,  a 
bill  to  amend  chapter  39,  United 
States  Code,  to  require  the  Federal 
Government  to  pay  interest  on  over- 
due payments,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  334 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pressler,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
[Mr.  Simpson]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  334.  a  biU  amending  the  Food 
Security  Act  of  1985  to  define  alfalfa 
and  other  legiunes  as  agricultural  com- 
modities imder  the  conservation  title 
of  the  act. 

S.  350 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Durenberger, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Utah 
[Mr.  Garn]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  350.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Tax 
Reform  Act  of  1986  to  extend  for  1 
year  the  waiver  of  estimated  penalties 
for  underpayments  by  individuals  at- 
tributable to  such  act. 

S.  369 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Humphrey,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  Durenberger]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  369,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954  to  require 
an  emergency  planning  and  prepared- 
ness plan  for  an  emergency  planning 
zone  of  at  least  10  miles  in  radius  for 
each  nuclear  facility. 

S.  3TS 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Exon,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Breaux]  was  added  to  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  375,  a  bill  to  amend  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  to  permit  the 
President  to  order  to  active  duty  units 
and  members  of  the  Army  National 
Guard  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Air  National  Guard  of  the  United 
States  in  cases  in  which  the  Governor 
of  a  State  or  other  appropriate  au- 
thority withholds  consent. 

S.  383 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Quayle,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Thurmond],  and  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Lugar] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  383,  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Bilingual  Education 
Act  to  make  Federal  financial  assist- 
ance available  for  children  of  limited 
English  proficiency  without  mandat- 
ing a  specific  method  of  instruction,  to 
encourage  innovation  at  the  State  and 
local  level  through  greater  administra- 
tive flexibility,  to  improve  program  op- 
erations at  the  Federal  level,  and  for 
other  purposes. 


s.  ssa 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  LBvm.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Wai^ilng- 
ton  [Mr.  Adams],  and  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Ford]  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  388.  a  bill  to  pro- 
vide that  no  penalty  shall  be  Imposed 
on  an  employee  for  taxable  years  1987 
or  1988  in  cases  where  an  employer 
fails  to  withhold  on  the  iMisis  of  valid 
withholding  certificates,  and  that  the 
increase  from  80  percent  to  90  percent 
in  the  current  year  liability  test  for  es- 
timated tax  payments  be  delayed  for  2 
years. 

S.  460 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Domenici,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Bentsen]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  460,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  impose  a  fee 
on  the  importation  of  crude  oil  or  re- 
fined petroleum  products  to  protect 
the  national  and  energy  security  inter- 
ests  of  the  United  States. 

S.  464 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cranston,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Washinjgton 
[Mr.  Adams]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  464.  a  bill  to  prohibit  discrimina- 
tion on  the  basis  of  affectioiud  or 
sexual  orientation,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

S.  4T3 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cranston,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  Hatfield],  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  Harkin],  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  [Mr.  Daschle],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  [Mr.  Leahy],  and 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Simon] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  472,  a 
bill  to  provide  for  a  mutual,  simultane- 
ous, and  verifiable  moratorium  on  the 
testing  of  nuclear  warheads. 

S.  477 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cranston,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Heflin]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  477,  a  bill  to  assist  homeless  vet- 
erans. 

S.  506 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  D'Amato,  his 
name  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
506.  a  bill  to  require  the  inclusion  of 
copy-code  scanners  in  digital  recording 
devices. 

S.  S08 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Levin,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Burdick]  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  508,  a  bill  to  amend 
title  5.  United  States  Code,  to 
strengthen  the  protections  available  to 
Federal  employees  against  prohibited 
personnel  practices,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

S.  511 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Grassley,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
[Mr.  Wallop]  was  added  as  a  cosixtn- 
sor  of  S.  511,  a  bill  to  improve  the 
quality     of     teaching     in     American 
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iAools  and  enbance  the  competence 
of  Amertcan  students  and  thereby 
strengthen  the  economic  competitive- 
ness (tf  the  United  States,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

S.  SIB 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Zorihskt.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
[Mr.  SmrsoM]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor  of  8.  615.  a  bUl  to  provide  equitable 
treatment  under  the  highly  erodible 
land  conservation  provisions  of  the 
Pood  Security  Act  of  1985  to  farmers 
who  produced  alfalfa  and  other  mul- 
tiyear  grasses  and  legumes  in  a  rota- 
tion practice  during  each  of  the  years 
1981  through  1985. 

S.  S19 

At  the  request  of  Bfr.  Dahtorth,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Dizoii]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
519.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Tariff  Sched- 
ules of  the  United  States  to  change 
the  tariff  treatment  of  certain  televi- 
sion apparatus  and  parts. 

S.  544 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Wallop,  the 
name  of  the  Seziator  from  North  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  HxLMSl  was  added  as  a  co- 
qoonsor  of  S.  544,  a  bill  to  limit  the 
salary  of  Monbers  of  Congress  to  the 
levels  which  were  payable  as  of  De- 
cember 31. 1986. 

s.  ••■ 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kznhedy,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Montana 
[Mr.  MncHKR]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  558,  a  bill  to  amend  title  VIII 
of  the  act  OMnmonly  called  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1968,  to  revise  the  proce- 
dures for  the  enforcement  of  fair 
housing,  and  for  other  purposes. 

8.  Sfl 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurm ons,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  CocHRAHl  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
ax  of  S.  541,  a  bOl  to  amend  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  allow  a 
charitable  contribution  deduction  to 
farmers  who  donate  agricultural  prod- 
ucts to  assist  victims  of  natural  disas- 
ters. 

SXRATK  JOmT  USOLUnOH  1 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  KsinfEDY,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  BxncPEas]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  1,  a 
joint  resolution  proposing  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  equal  rights 
for  women  and  men. 

SmATK  JOIMT  RUOLtmOM  S 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  D'Amato.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  California 
[Mr.  WnsoHl  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  5,  a 
Joint  resolution  designating  June  14, 
1987.  as  "BalUc  Freedom  Day.  " 

■BSATK  jomr  BBOLUnOIl  9 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Sarbanes,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Bamca,  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  BoscHWRZ},  the  Senator  from 


North  Dakota  [Mr.  CointAO],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Florida  [Mr.  Chiles],  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
Byrd],  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mir.  DuRzirsERGER],  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  [Mr.  RothI.  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Pressler], 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Dan- 
roiTH],  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
Mtjrxowski],  and  the  Senator  from 
Maine  [Mr.  Cohen]  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  9, 
a  Joint  resolution  to  designate  the 
week  of  March  1, 1987,  through  March 
7,  1987,  as  "Federal  Employees  Recog- 
nition Week." 

SENATE  JOIirr  RESOLimON  14 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Helms,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
[M»".  Wirth],  and  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  Hollings]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  14.  a  joint  resolution  to 
designate  the  third  week  of  June  of 
each  year  as  "National  Dairy  Goat 
Awareness  Week." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  1 S 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pressler,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
[Ms.  Mikulski],  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  [Mr.  Armstrong],  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  San- 
ford],  the  Senator  from  Washington 
[Mr.  Adams],  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  Stevens],  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  [Mr.  Conrad],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon  [Mr.  Hatfield],  and 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  Reid] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  15,  a  joint  resolution 
designating  the  month  of  November 
1987  as  "National  Alzheimer's  Disease 
Month." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  16 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Riegle,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  Stevens],  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  [Mr.  Daschle],  and  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  [Ms.  Mikul- 
ski] were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  16,  a  joint  res- 
olution to  designate  the  period  com- 
mencing on  April  5.  1987,  and  ending 
on  April  11,  1987,  as  "World  Health 
Week,"  and  to  designate  April  7,  1987, 
as  "World  Health  Day." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  It 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Wallop,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
[Mr.  Inouye],  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut [Mr.  Weicker],  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Metzenbaum],  and  the 
Seziator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Dole]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  18,  a  joint  resolution  to  au- 
thorize and  request  the  President  to 
issue  a  proclamation  designating  Jime 
1  through  Jime  7,  1987,  as  "National 
Fishing  Week." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  19 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Warner,  the 
nvnes  of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  Cochran],  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  Thurmond],  the 


Senator  from  Maine  [Mr.  Cohkm],  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Sahfor>],  the  Senator  from  Mississip- 
pi [Mr.  Stknnis],  and  the  Senator 
from  Culifomia  [Mr.  Cranston]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  19,  a  Joint  resolution  to 
designate  March  20,  1987,  as  "National 
Energy  Education  Day." 

SENATE  JOINT  RBSOLDTION  20 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hatch,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  QuAYLE],  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  (Mr.  Murkowski],  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Specter],  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Bond], 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Boschwitz],  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  Chatee],  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  [Mr.  McCain],  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Hasten],  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Trible], 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Heinz],  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  BtEAUX],  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska [Mr.  ExoN],  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  Shelby],  the  Senator 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Chiles],  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  [Mr.  Moynihan], 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
PROXMiZtE],  and  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Sanpord]  were 
added  ^  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  20,  a  joint  resolution  to 
designate  the  month  of  March  1987  as 
"Women's  History  Month." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  36 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pell,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Montana 
[Mr.  Melcher],  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Heinz],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Colorado  [Mr.  Wirth],  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Coch- 
ran], the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Bentsen],  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
[Mr.  Imouye],  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  [Mr.  Rockefeller],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kenne- 
dy], the  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
RiegleI,  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut [Mr.  Dodd],  and  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  Rollings]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  26,  a  joint  resolution  to  au- 
thorize and  request  the  President  to 
call  a  White  House  Conference  on  Li- 
brary and  Information  Services  to  be 
held  not  later  than  1989,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  43 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cranston,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  Pressler],  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pell], 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate 
Joint  Resoluton  43,  a  joint  resolution 
designating  April  24,  1987,  as  "Nation- 
al Day  of  Remembrance  for  the  Vic- 
tims of  the  Armenian  Genocide." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  44 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Durenberger, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  StEVENs],  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
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rado  [Mr.  Armstrong],  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Daschle], 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  44,  A  joint  resolution 
to  designate  November  1987,  as  "Na- 
tional Diabetes  Month." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  47 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cranston,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  Kerry],  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  Trible],  the  Senator 
from  Texas  [&(r.  Bentsen],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Washington  [Mr.  Adams],  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Boren], 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Bradley],  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Chiles],  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  Daschle],  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  [Mr.  DeConcini],  the 
Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Graham], 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Heflin],  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
[Mr.  Ijahy],  the  Senator  from  Maine 
[Mr.  Mitchell],  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  Nickles],  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pell],  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Pryor], 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
Rockefeller],  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware [Mr.  Roth],  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Sanford],  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Zorin- 
sky],  the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Moynihan],  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
[Mr.  Matsunaga],  the  Senator  from 
California  [Mr.  Wilson],  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  [Mr.  Reid],  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  [Mr.  Sarbanes],  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Shelby], 
the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Hatch], 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dixon], 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr. 
Conrad],  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
[Mr.  Stafford],  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Specter],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois  [Mr.  Simon],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  [Mr.  Lugar],  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Exon], 
the  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr. 
Baucus],  and  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota [Mr.  Durenberger]  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
47,  a  joint  resolution  to  designate  "Na- 
tional P.O.W.  Recognition  Day." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  49 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton [Mr.  Adams],  the  Senator  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Graham],  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Helms],  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Bosch- 
witz], the  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Shelby],  and  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi [Mr.  Stennis],  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
49,  a  joint  resolution  to  designate  Sep- 
tember 18,  1987,  as  "National  POW/ 
MIA  Recognition  Day." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  5 1 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Zorinsky,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  LKvnr],  the  Senator  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  Wilson],  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Boschwitz],  the  Sena- 


tor from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Bradley], 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Sar- 
banes], the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  Pell],  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Durenberger],  the 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Moyni- 
han], and  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton [Mr.  Adams],  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
51,  a  joint  resolution  to  designate  the 
period  commencing  on  July  27,  1987, 
and  ending  on  August  2,  1987,  as  "Na- 
tional Czech  American  Heritage 
Week." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  S3 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hatch,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Thurmond],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Nickles],  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Duren- 
berger], the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Bradley],  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  [Mr.  Matsunaga],  the  Senator 
from  Washington  [Mr.  Adams],  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Arm- 
strong], the  Senator  from  Oiclahoma 
[Mr.  BoREN],  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota [Mr.  Boschwitz],  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Burdick], 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr. 
Chafee],  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Chiles],  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  Daschle],  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  [Mr.  DeConcini],  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Dole],  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Exon], 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
Gore],  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Grassley],  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Rollings],  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Inouye],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kansas  [Mrs.  Kassebaum], 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Laxttenberg],  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan [Mr.  Levin],  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  [Mr.  McClure],  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  Nunn],  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  [Mr.  Reid],  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  [Mr.  Stevens],  and  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Metzenbaum] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  52,  a  joint  resolution 
designating  the  week  of  May  10,  1987, 
through  May  16,  1987,  as  "National 
Fetal  Alcohol  Syndrome  Awareness 
Week." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  54 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Baucus,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Moynihan]  and  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Glenn],  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
54,  a  joint  resolution  to  provide  for 
timely  issuance  of  grants  and  loans  by 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
imder  the  Asbestos  School  Hazard 
Abatement  Act  of  1984  to  ensure  that 
eligible  local  educational  agencies  can 
complete  asbestos  abatement  work  In 
school  buildings  during  the  1987 
summer  school  recess. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  55 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Grassley,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 


[Mr.  Bumpers],  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota [Mr.  BoscHvioTz],  the  Senator 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Chiles],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  ChafkbI. 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
Daschle],  the  Senator  from  Mississip- 
pi [Mr.  Cochran],  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Glenn],  the  Sen&tor  from 
New  York  [Mr.  D'Amato],  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Minnesota  VtHi.  Duren- 
berger], the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  Rollings],  the  Senator  from 
Utah  (Mr.  Garn],  the  Senator  fnnn 
Hawaii  [Mr.  Inottye],  the  Senator 
from  Utah  [Mr.  Hatch],  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Lautenberg], 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Heinz],  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Levin],  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  McCain],  the  Senator  from 
Maine  [Mr.  Mitchell],  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  [Mr.  Murkowski],  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Nunn],  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
Pressler],  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mi.  Pryor],  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  Stevens],  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Riegle],  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Thurmond], 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
Sasser],  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  Warner],  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska [Mr.  Zorinsky],  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Weicker],  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  [Ms.  Mikul- 
ski], the  Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
Wilson],  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
[Mr.  Sarbanes],  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  [Mr.  Humphrey],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Breaux],  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Pack- 
wood],  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  Stennis],  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  [Mr.  Symms],  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  [Mr.  Matsunaga],  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Bond],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arizona  [Mr.  DeConcini], 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr. 
Pell],  the  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr. 
Cohen],  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Conrad],  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  [Mr.  McClure],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kansas  [Mr.  Dole],  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Bradley], 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Metz- 
enbaum], the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Moynihan],  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  [Mr.  Armstrong],  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  San- 
ford], the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Proxmire],  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  Heflin],  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  [Mr.  Reid],  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  [Mr.  Wirth],  and  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Spec- 
ter] were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  55,  a  joint  res- 
olution designating  the  week  of  May 
10,  1987,  through  May  16,  1987.  as 
"National  Osteoporosis  Prevention 
Week  of  1987." 
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to*  toon  IBMILUTIOII  •  1 

At  the  request  of  Ifr.  D'Amato,  the 
namee  of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
Qfr.  G<»s].  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  LAurcmnu}].  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Lcvnil.  and  the 
^-nmtMo-  tram  Oklahcma  [Mr.  Nick- 
ub]  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  61,  a  Joint  res- 
olution to  authorise  and  request  the 
President  to  issue  a  proclamation  des- 
icnatinc  May  3  through  May  10.  1987. 
as  "Jewish  Heritage  WeelL" 

■aiATi  ooMcuKSBrr  ■noLunon  • 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dolk.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  BoscuwiTz]  was  added  as  a  con- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tloo  9.  a  concurrent  resolution  to  pro- 
vide for  the  diqilay  of  the  National 
League  of  Families  POW/MIA  flag  in 
the  Capitol  Rotunda. 

SBRATB  ooMCuaasirr  rxsolution  14 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dbcomcini,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  I^vml,  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Haucih],  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware [Mr.  Roth],  and  the  Senator 
fltnn  Colorado  [Mr.  Wirth]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  concur- 
rent resolution  expressing  the  sense  of 
Congress  concerning  support  for  the 
evolution  to  full  democracy  in  the  Re- 
public of  Korea. 

BMATB  COHCUHSKNT  RXSOLUTION  IS 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Zorinskt,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
(Mr.  Exoif  ]  was  added  as  a  consponsor 
of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  15,  a 
concurrent  resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  that  no  major 
change  in  the  payment  methodology 
for  physicians'  services,  including  serv- 
ices furnished  to  hospital  inpatients, 
under  the  medicare  program  should  be 
made  until  reports  required  by  the 
99th  Congress  have  been  received  and 
evaluated. 

SSHATK  COHCUIBKHT  RESOLimOH  1 7 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cranston,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
[Mr.  DoDDl  was  added  as  a  consponsor 
of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  17,  a 
concurrent  resolution  regarding  the 
promotion  of  democracy  and  security 
in  the  Republic  of  Korea,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

SSNATS  coMcnRRXirr  RKSOLnnoN  ai 

At  the  request  of  BCr.  Dahtorth,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylva- 
nia [Mr.  Hezhz],  the  Senator  from  nii- 
nois  [Mr.  Dixoh],  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  SANroRD],  and 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr. 
RoTHl  were  added  as  consponsors  of 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  21,  a 
ooncurrent  resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  Congress  in  opposition  to  the 
pnnwsal  by  the  European  Community 
for  the  establishment  of  a  tax  on  vege- 
table and  marine  fats  and  oils  and 
urging  the  President  to  take  strong 
and  immed1at.e  countermeasxires 
should  such  a  tax  be  implemented  to 


the  detriment  of  United  States  exports 
of  oilseeds  and  products  and  inconsist- 
enUy  with  the  European  community's 
obligations  under  the  General  Agree- 
ment on  Tariffs  and  Trade. 

SKIf  ATE  RKSOLUnOH  92 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Grasslxy,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  BoscHwiTz],  and  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Conrad]  were 
added  as  consponsors  of  Senate  Reso- 
lution 92,  a  resolution  rejecting  the  ad- 
ministration's recommendation  to 
eliminate  the  excise  tax  exemption  for 
alcohol  fuels. 

SEHATK  RESOLimOn  93 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Lautenberg, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
[Mr.  Reid],  and  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut [Mr.  Dodd]  were  added  as 
consponsors  of  Senate  Resolution  93,  a 
resolution  expressing  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  regarding  future  funding  of 
Aratrak. 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  104 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Quayle,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
[Mr.  Armstrong],  and  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  [Mr.  Trible]  were  added 
as  consponsors  of  Senate  Resolution 
104.  a  resolution  calling  on  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Service  to  revise  Form 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TION 23— DESIGNATING  JAZZ 
AS  AN  AMERICAN  NATIONAL 
TREASURE 

Mr.  CRANSTON  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Dole,  Mr.  Inouye,  Mr.  Johnston,  Mr. 
Laittenberg,  Mr.  Levin,  Mr.  Nxtnn,  Mr. 
PEtL,  and  Mr.  Stafford)  submitted  the 
following  concurrent  resolution;  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary: 

S.  Con.  Res.  23 

Whereas  Jazz  has  achieved  preeminence 
throughout  the  world  as  an  indigenous 
American  music  and  art  form,  bringing  to 
this  country  and  the  world  a  uniquely 
American  mnsical  synthesis  and  culture 
through  the  African-American  experience: 

Makes  evident  to  the  world  an  outstand- 
ing artistic  model  of  individual  expression 
and  democratic  cooperation  within  the  cre- 
ative process,  thus  fulfilling  the  highest 
ideals  and  aspirations  of  our  Republic; 

U  a  unifying  force,  bridging  cultural,  reli- 
gious, ethnic  and  age  differences  in  our  di- 
verse society: 

U  a  true  music  of  the  people,  finding  its 
In^iration  in  the  cultures  and  most  person- 
al experiences  of  the  diverse  peoples  that 
constitute  our  Nation; 

Has  evolved  into  a  multifaceted  art  form 
which  continues  to  birth  and  nurture  new 
stylistic  idioms  and  cultural  fusions: 

Has  had  a  historic,  pervasive,  and  continu- 
ing Influence  on  other  genres  of  music  both 
here  and  abroad;  and 

Has  become  a  true  international  language 
adopted  by  musicians  around  the  world  as  a 
music  best  able  to  express  contemporary  re- 
alities from  a  personal  perspective: 

Whereas  this  great  American  musical  art 
fonn  has  not  yet  been  properly  recognized 


nor  accorded  the  institutional  status  com- 
mensurate with  its  value  and  importance; 

Whereas  It  is  Important  for  the  youth  of 
America  to  recognize  and  understand  Jaa  as 
a  significant  part  of  their  cultural  and  intel- 
lectual heritage; 

Whereas  Inasmuch  as  there  exists  no  ef- 
fective national  infrastructure  to  support 
and  preserve  ]a^ 

Whereas  documentation  and  archival  sup- 
port required  by  such  a  great  art  form  has 
yet  to  be  systematically  applied  to  the  Jazs 
field;  and 

Whereas  It  is  in  the  best  Interest  of  the 
national  welfare  and  all  of  our  citizens  to 
preserve  and  celebrate  this  unique  art  form; 
Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  tthe  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring).  That  it  is  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  that  Jam  is  hereby 
designated  as  a  rare  and  valuable  national 
AmericaQ  treasure  to  which  we  should 
devote  oar  attention,  support  and  resources 
to  make  certain  it  is  preserved,  understood 
and  promulgated. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  introduce  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  23.  proclaiming  jazz  as  an 
American  national  treasure.  An  identi- 
cal measure  in  the  House  is  sponsored 
by  the  Honorable  John  Conters.  Jr. 

If  there  is  anything  more  American 
than  agple  pie,  it's  jazz.  The  qualities 
of  jazz  as  an  art  form  mirror  qualities 
of  the  American  Nation,  including  im- 
provisation and  cultural  fusion.  Jazz 
soars  with  the  wondrous  freedom  of 
the  human  spirit.  Yet  ironically,  jazz 
finds  its  origins  in  an  era  of  human 
bondage  in  this  country,  when  the 
chants  and  tribal  rhythms  of  a  distant 
homeland  became  the  field  hollers  and 
gospel  music  of  American  slaves. 

The  field  thread  of  jazz  in  the  fabric 
of  American  music  appeared  at  the 
turn  of  the  20th  century,  as  ragtime. 
Scott  Jbplin,  and  others,  linked  the 
classic  musical  tradition  of  Eiu-ope 
with  Afk'ican  rhythms.  In  the  twenties 
the  fledgling  ragtime  was  nursed  into 
the  serious  art  form  that  came  to  be 
ioiown  as  jazz.  The  uniqueness  of  the 
new  form  stemmed  from  improvisa- 
tion, and  the  musical  magic  created  by 
an  individual  differing  from— and  yet 
supported  by  and.  in  fact,  enriching— 
the  musical  group. 

Over  the  years,  jazz  has  become  uni- 
versal. Influencing  musical  traditions 
everywhere.  Appreciation  of  this 
imique  American  contribution  has 
flourished  through  the  world,  and  es- 
pecially in  Europe.  Jazz  has  made  a 
considerable  mark  liehind  the  Iron 
Curtain,  as  well.  Yet  many  Americans, 
especially  the  young,  would  be  hard 
put  to  recognize  significant  jazz  artists 
and  their  compositions. 

Through  the  resolution  I  introduce 
today,  we  can  begin  to  spotlight  the 
rich  and  vibrant  gift  that  American 
jazz  has  made  to  world  music.  We  can 
begin,  through  this  modest  congres- 
sional action,  to  encourage  public  and 
private  support  for  jazz  artists  and 
nonprofit  jazz  organizations.  We  can 
begin,  also,  to  celebrate  the  towering 


American  figures— most  of  them  black 
Americans— whose  inspiration  and  ar- 
tistry brought  forth  a  glorious  new 
language  of  the  human  heart  and  soul. 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
•nON  24— SUPPORTING  THE 
XNTnATTVE  OF  HEADS  OF 
STATE  IN  CENTRAL  AMERICA 
TO  BRING  PEACE  TO  THE 
REGION 

Mr.  SANFORD  (for  himself,  Mr. 
DoDD,  Mr.  Btro,  Mr.  Pell.  Mr.  Evans. 
Mr.  Kerry,  Mr.  Lugar,  Mr.  Trible, 
and  Mr.  Bingham)  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing concurrent  resolution;  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations: 

S.  Con.  Res.  24 

Whereas  the  heads  of  state  of  Costa  Rica, 
El  Salvador,  Guatemala,  and  Honduras  met 
in  San  Joee,  (Tosta  Rica,  on  February  IS, 
1987,  for  the  purpose  of  formulating  a  re- 
gional proposal  for  bringing  about  an  end  to 
the  armed  conflict  in  Central  America; 

Whereas  these  heads  of  state  have  reaf- 
firmed— 

(1)  their  faith  In  finding  a  political  solu- 
tion to  the  problems  in  the  region  and  have 
recognized  their  regional  responsibility  to 
seek  a  stable  and  durable  peace  through 
diplomatic  negotiations  and  political  dialog; 
and 

(2)  their  belief  that  such  a  durable  peace 
is  only  possible  within  the  context  of  demo- 
cratic regimes  which  are  committed  to 
eradicating  extreme  poverty,  to  establishing 
an  effective  means  for  equal  opportunity  for 
all  elements  of  society,  and  to  establishing  a 
pluralistic  society  where  dialog  among  the 
various  elements  of  society  is  permitted  to 
occur  and  free  and  periodic  elections  are 
held; 

Whereas  these  heads  of  state  specifically 
endorsed  the  "Procedure  for  Establishing  a 
Plrm  and  Durable  Peace  in  Central  Amer- 
ica" proposed  in  San  Jose  by  Oscar  Arias 
Sanchez,  the  President  of  Costa  Rica,  as  a 
useful  and  constructive  proposal  for  discus- 
sion with  an  end  toward  establishing  a  de- 
finitive timetable  for  ending  the  cycle  of  vi- 
olence in  Central  America;  and 

Whereas  the  heads  of  state  of  Costa  Rica. 
El  Salvador,  Guatemala,  and  Honduras 
Intend  to  transmit  this  proposal  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Nicaragua  and  to  extend  a 
formal  invitation  to  the  President  of  Nicara- 
gua to  participate  in  discussions  with  the 
goal  of  executing  a  plan  for  a  definitive  and 
verifiable  program  for  establishing  peace  In 
Central  America:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring)  That  <a)  the  Con- 
gress applauds  the  recent  bold  Initiative  by 
the  heads  of  state  of  Costa  Rica,  El  Salva- 
dor, Guatemala,  and  Honduras,  and  con- 
gratulates them  on  the  significant  contribu- 
tion made  by  this  initiative  toward  ending 
armed  conflict,  and  reinforcing  democracy, 
in  Central  America. 

(b)  The  Congress  strongly  supports  this 
initiative  and  looks  forward  to  the  summit 
meeting  In  Esqulpulas,  Guatemala,  within 
the  next  three  months,  as  the  next  phase  in 
this  historic  effort  of  the  Central  American 
beads  of  state  to  forge  a  firm  and  lasting 
peace  in  Central  America. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  157— TO 
EXPRESS  THE  SENSE  OF  THE 
SENATE  ON  CONTINUED  FUND- 
ING FOR  VOCATIONAL  EDUCA- 
TION 

Mr.  COHEN  submitted  the  following 
resolution  which  was  referred  jointly 
to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
and  the  Committee  on  the  Budget  to 
be  reported  by  the  Appropriations 
Committee  pursuant  to  the  order  of 
November  30,  1975,  as  modified  by  the 
order  of  April  11,  1986: 
S.  Res.  1S7 

Whereas,  the  Federal  Government  has 
had  a  long  and  historic  commitment  to  vo- 
cational education: 

Whereas,  vocational  education  provides 
training  to  approximately  19,000,000  stu- 
dents in  all  of  the  50  States; 

Whereas,  State  and  local  schools  depend 
on  Federal  aid  to  expand,  improve,  modern- 
ize and  develop  high  quality  vocational  edu- 
cation programs; 

Whereas,  elimination  of  Federal  funding 
would  severely  undermine  efforts  to  in- 
crease access  to  vocational  education  for 
tiandicapped  and  disadvantaged  Individuals, 
single  parents  and  homemakers  and  other 
individuals  with  special  needs; 

Whereas,  recent  studies  indicate  that  vo- 
cational education  students  earn  more  on 
the  Job,  require  less  on-the-job  training,  and 
are  more  productive  than  students  who 
have  not  participated  in  a  vocational  educa- 
tion program; 

Whereas,  vocational  education  serves  one 
of  the  most  important  purposes  of  our  edu- 
cation system— endowing  students  with  the 
practical  skills  necessary  to  prepare  them 
for  a  productive  future;  and 

Whereas,  vocational  education  mobilizes 
young  people  to  enter  the  work  force,  and 
this  is  an  indispensable  part  of  our  efforts 
to  strengthen  our  Nation's  economy  and  to 
increase  our  competitiveness  worldwide: 
Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate— 

(1)  no  funds  appropriated  for  vocational 
education  for  fiscal  year  1987  should  be  re- 
scinded; and 

(2)  the  Federal  Government  should  con- 
tinue its  funding  commitment  to  vocational 
education  for  future  years. 

•  Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  a  resolution  to  express 
the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  our  com- 
mitment to  vocational  education  must 
not  end. 

The  administration  has  proposed  a 
budget  that  calls  for  the  elimination 
of  Federal  funding  for  vocational  edu- 
cation in  1988.  The  budget  also  pro- 
poses a  nearly  50  percent  rescission  of 
the  congressional  appropriation  of 
$882  million  for  vocational  education 
for  fiscal  year  1987. 

I  believe  that  the  administration's 
efforts  to  reduce  Federal  funding  for 
vocational  education  are  unwise  and  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  pro- 
moting a  continuing  Federal  role  in 
this  important  area. 

Through  the  collaborative  efforts  of 
Federal.  State,  and  local  goverrunents. 
vocational  education  serves  19  million 
students  throughout  the  50  States. 

The  administration  proposes  to  dis- 
solve this  partnership,  placing  a  signif- 


icant burden  on  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments to  carry  on  vocational  educa- 
tion efforts.  I  am  very  concerned  that 
by  backing  out  of  our  role  in  vocation- 
al education,  we  would  be  seriously 
jeopardizing  the  great  promise  that  it 
offers  to  miUions  of  students  enrolled 
in  these  programs,  as  well  as  to  this 
coimtry's  hopes  for  improved  econom- 
ic development  and  competitiveness 
worldwide. 

The  administration  jtistifies  its  pro- 
posal to  eliminate  Federal  funding  to 
vocational  education  by  contending 
that  the  States  already  provide  the 
lion's  share  of  funding.  The  argument 
is  entirely  impersuaslve.  The  Federal 
Government's  overall  funding  share 
may  be  proportionately  small,  but  the 
specific  programs  that  Federal  dollars 
support  are  vital  to  the  future  of  voca- 
tional education.  They  are  programs 
that  pay  continuing  dividends  to  our 
Nation— programs  that  we  would  be 
foolish  to  abandon  or  jeopardize  at 
this  time. 

Federal  funding  for  vocational  edu- 
cation serves  two  main  purposes.  One 
purpose  is  to  improve  programs  and 
modernize  facilities  and  equipment. 
The  other  is  to  ensure  that  students, 
such  as  the  handiciu}ped.  the  disad- 
vantaged, single  parents,  homemakers. 
and  other  students  with  special  needs 
have  access  to  vocational  education. 
Eliminating  Federal  fundii^  would 
only  undermine  efforts  to  keep  voca- 
tional education  in  pace  with  the 
rising  demand  for  job  training  as  well 
as  with  changing  technology.  Further- 
more, the  administration's  budget  pro- 
posal would  end  vocational  services  for 
the  handicapped,  remedial  learning 
programs  for  the  disadvantaged,  lan- 
guage programs  for  students  with  an 
insufficient  English  bacl^ground,  guid- 
ance coimseling,  consumer  homemak- 
ing  and  other  special  services  that 
make  vocational  education  accessible 
to  a  broad  range  of  needy  students. 
That's  too  high  a  price  to  pay  regard- 
less of  our  present  fiscal  difficulties. 

If  vocational  education  caruiot  con- 
tinue to  improve,  to  keep  up  with  tech- 
nological advances,  if  it  cannot  serve 
the  students  who  need  special  help, 
clearly  we  will  be  left  with  a  vocation- 
al education  system  that  falls  short  of 
its  potential.  To  deliberately  disadvan- 
tage ourselves  and  others  who  need  vo- 
cational education  is.  at  best,  short- 
sighted. 

This  country's  vocational  education 
system  is  a  success  story  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  has  helped  shi4>e 
and  should  continue  to  support.  Not 
only  does  vocational  education  deliver 
a  well-prepared  work  force,  but  it  also 
provides  an  education  program  that  is 
well  adapted  to  the  large  numt>er  of 
students  who  do  not  succeed  in  a  tradi- 
tional academic  environment. 

The  hands-on  training  that  vocation- 
al education  provides  appeals  to  many 
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stwtpnts  who  may  otherwise  drop  out    the  Federal  Government  continue  its 


(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
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■tudenU  who  may  otherwise  drop  out 
of  achooL  Students  see  a  relationship 
between  learning  skills  and  applying 
thflWf  fHiu  in  an  Increasingly  complex 
and  oMDpeUttve  Job  marlcet. 

Vocational  education  does  more 
than  limply  keep  in  school  many 
youngiters  who  would  otherwise  drop 
out.  It  also  gtves  them  an  opportunity 
to  lead  a  productive,  successful  life. 
PeHiapa  the  moat  exciting  feature  of 
voeatiraial  education  is  that  it  builds 
self-esteem  and  inspires  so  many 
bri^t  youngsters.  In  short,  vocational 
education  gives  these  students  a 
chance  to  achieve  what  might  other- 
wise be  denied. 

The  State  of  Maine  has  a  thriving 
vocational  education  system  of  which  I 
am  very  inoud.  FuUy  one-fourth  of 
Iteine's  secondary  students— over 
7>00  studmts— are  enrolled  in  voca- 
tional educatimi  programs.  Almost 
3.000  students  attend  our  vocational- 
technicai  institutes,  which  serve  every 
legioQ  of  the  State.  The  private  sector 
Is  actively  involved  in  each  program, 
serving  on  advisory  committees  that 
keep  the  instructors  in  touch  with  the 
needs  of  the  business  community  and 
provide  a  natural  source  for  job  inf or- 
matiiHi.  The  tremendous  Job  place- 
ment record  of  Maine  Vocational- 
Technical  Institutes— well  over  80  per- 
oeat  of  the  VTI  graduates  find  jobs- 
leads  me  to  conclude  that,  dollar  for 
dollar,  we  have  a  winning  program  on 
our  hands. 

If  we  accept  the  administration's 
proiTOsal  for  vocational  education,  we 
would  be  depleting  essential  fuel  for 
our  economy.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive 
of  a  flourishing  economy  without  a 
well-trained  work  force. 

The  President  recently  made  this 
point  hims^  in  his  speech  introduc- 
ing his  new  competitiveness  program, 
stating  that  "Properly  prepared  work- 
ers in  our  declining  industries  can  be 
the  competitive  edge  for  our  rising  in- 
dustries." 

Despite  the  President's  statement, 
the  administration's  budget  will  se- 
verely harm  Maine's  efforts  to  retrain 
hundreds  of  displaced  workers.  For  ex- 
ample, without  Federal  vocational 
education  funds  and  services,  Maine 
will  be  unable  to  take  advantage  of 
matching  fimds  available  under  the 
Job  Training  Partnership  Act.  I  fear 
that  this  budget  proposal  dims  the 
future  of  workers  in  Maine  who  have 
been  recently  laid  off,  as  well  as  our 
yotmg  students  who  have  yet  to  join 
the  work  force. 

The  Federal  Oovemment  must  not 
abandon  its  vital  role  in  vocational 
education,  which  is  the  best  tool  we 
have  to  fight  loss  of  productivity,  a 
divlaced  work  force  sjid  unemploy- 
ment. The  resolution  I  am  introducing 
today  expresses  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that  no  funds  appropriated  for 
vocati<Hial  education  programs  for 
flanl  year  1987  be  rescinded  and  that 


the  Federal  Government  continue  its 
funding  commitment  to  these  impor- 
tant programs. 

We  must  not  end  our  commitment  to 
the  millions  of  youngsters  who  may 
never  realize  their  potential  without 
the  training  that  vocational  education 
provides.  I  hope  that  my  colleagues 
will  join  my  opposition  to  the  adminis- 
tration's vocational  education  budget 
by  cosponsorlng  this  resolution.* 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED 


JOBS  FOR  ECONOMICALLY 
DEPENDENT  INDIVIDUALS  ACT 


QUAYLE  AMENDMENT  NO.  32 

(Ordered  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Human  Resources.) 

Mr.  QUAYLE  submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  him 
to  the  bill  (S.  514)  to  amend  the  Job 
Training  Partnersliip  Act  to  establish 
an  incentive  bonus  for  the  successful 
placement  of  certain  employable  de- 
pendent individuals,  to  provide  target- 
ing of  assistance  from  certain  carry- 
over funds  for  such  individuals,  and 
for  other  purposes;  as  follows: 

On  page  5.  line  12,  strike  out  the  period 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  a  comma. 

On  page  5.  between  lines  12  and  13,  insert 
the  following: 

"in  excess  of  the  number  of  such  place- 
ments made  in  fiscal  year  1986  or  such 
other  base  period  as  provided  by  agreement 
between  the  Governor  and  the  Secretary". 

On  page  8,  line  12,  after  "provide"  insert 
the  following:  "preparation  for". 

On  page  9,  beginning  with  line  1,  strike 
out  through  line  21  on  page  13  and  Insert  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 

PROVISIONS  POR  IMPROVING  ASSISTANCE  TO 
BARD-TO-SERVE  INDIVIDUALS  AND  WELPARS 
RECIPIENTS 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Section  201  of  the  Act  is  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  subsection: 

'•(c)(1)  For  program  years  beginning  July 
1,  1988,  and  thereafter,  the  allotment  from 
funds  appropriated  for  such  program  year 
of  a  State  shall  be  reduced  by  the  amount 
that  the  unexpended  balance  at  the  end  of 
the  program  yeair  prior  to  the  program  year 
for  which  the  determination  under  this  sub- 
section is  made  exceeds  20  percent  of  the 
State's  allocation  for  that  fiscal  year  and 
the  unexpended  balance  from  the  program 
year  prior  to  that  program  year. 

"(2)  Amounts  available  pursuant  to  para- 
gmph  (1)  of  this  subsection  shall  be  reallot- 
ted  to  States  not  subject  to  reduction  under 
paragraph  (1)  in  accordance  with  this  sec- 
tion.". 

(b)  The  first  sentence  of  section 
202(b)(3)(B)  of  the  Act  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  ".  including  Incentives  for  serving 
hard-to-serve  individuals"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "and  Incentives  for  serving  in- 
cKased  numbers  of  hard-to-serve  individ- 
uals, particularly  long-term  welfare  recipi- 
ents". 

(c)  Section  106(e)  of  the  Act  is  amended— 
(1)  by  inserting  "(1)"  after  the  subsection 

designation:  and 


(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(2)  xae  Secretary  shall— 

"(A)  DTOvide  improved  information  and 
technical  assistance  on  performance  stand- 
ards adjustment  approaches: 

"(B)  collect  data  that  better  specifies 
hard-to-ierve  individuals  and  long-term  wel- 
fare dependency;  and 

"(C)  provide  guidance  on  setting  perform- 
ance goals  at  the  service  provider  level  that 
encourages  increased  service  to  the  hard-to- 
serve,  particularly  long-term  welfare  recipi- 
ents. 

The  Secretary  shall  also  reexamine  per- 
formance standards  to  ensure  that  such 
standards  provide  maximum  flexibility  in 
serving  the  hard-to-serve,  particularly  long- 
term  welfare  recipients.". 

On  page  13.  between  lines  21  and  22, 
insert  the  following  new  section: 

APDC  AND  SUMMER  YOUTH  PROGRAM 

Sec.  4.  (a)  This  section  may  be  cited  as  the 
"AFDC  and  Summer  Youth  Employment 
and  Training  Amendments  of  1987". 

(b)  Section  104(b)  of  the  Act  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
clause  (9): 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
clause  (10)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ": 
and":  and 

(3)  by  inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  clause: 

"(11)  for  service  delivery  areas  intending 
to  operate  or  operating  a  program  under 
section  254,  a  description  of  arrangements 
for  the  preparation  of  comprehensive  serv- 
ice plans  (including  an  assessment  of  needs) 
for  each  participant  and  plans  for  the  provi- 
sion of  cervices  (including  the  coordination 
of  service  providers)  for  participants.". 

(c)  Section  105(bKl)  of  the  Act  is  amend- 
ed- 

(1)  by  strildng  out  "or"  at  the  end  of 
clause  (D): 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
clause  (E)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "; 
or";  and 

(3)  by  Inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  clause: 

"(F)  for  service  delivery  areas  Intending  to 
operate  or  operating  a  program  under  sec- 
tion 254,  the  plan  (or  modification)  does  not 
include  the  required  description  of  arrange- 
ments fbr  the  preparation  of  comprehensive 
service  plans  (including  an  assessment  of 
needs)  for  each  participant  and  plans  for 
the  pronislon  of  services  (including  the  co- 
ordination of  service  providers)  for  partici- 
pants.". 

(d)  Section  106(b)  of  the  Act  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "also"  in  paragraph  (2) 
of  such  subsection; 

(2)  by  inserting  in  paragraph  (2)  of  such 
subsection  after  "programs"  and  before 
"which'"  the  phrase  "under  part  A  of  title 
U"; 

(3)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (3)  of  such 
subsection  as  paragraph  (4);  and 

(4)  by  Inserting  after  paragraph  (2)  of 
such  subsection  the  following  new  para- 
graph (3): 

"(3)  tn  prescribing  standards  under  this 
section,  the  Secretary  shall  also  designate 
factors  for  evaluating  the  performance  of 
the  hPDC  youth  employment  and  training 
program  under  section  254  which,  in  addi- 
tion to  appropriate  utilization  of  the  factors 
described  In  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2),  shall  In- 
clude, to  the  extent  practicable,  measures  of 
basic  education  gains  and  reduced  welfare 
dependency.". 
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(eXl)  Part  B  of  title  II  of  the  Act  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Part  B— Summer  and  APE>C  Youth 
Emflotment  and  Training  Programs 

"Sec.  251.  (a)  The  purpose  of  programs  as- 
sisted under  section  253  is  to— 

"(1)  enhance  the  basic  educational  skills 
of  youth; 

"(2)  encourage  school  completion,  or  en- 
rollment In  supplementary  or  alternative 
school  programs;  and 

"(3)  provide  eligible  youth  with  exposure 
to  the  world  of  work. 

"(b)  In  addition  to  the  purposes  described 
above,  the  programs  assisted  under  section 
254  are  intended  to— 

"(1)  provide  AFDC  youth  with  the  skills 
necessary  for  entering  the  labor  force; 

"(2)  assist  AF£>C  youth  in  addressing 
problems  which  prevent  them  from  becom- 
ing productive  members  of  society;  and 

"(3)  reduce  the  number  of  individuals  de- 
pendent on  welfare  payments  and  the  at- 
tendant cycles  of  dependency. 

"AUTHORIZATION  OP  APPROPRIATIONS; 
ALLOTMENT  AND  ALLOCATION 

"Sec.  252.  (a)  From  the  funds  appropri- 
ated under  section  3(b),  the  Secretary  shall 
first  allocate  to  Guam,  the  Virgin  Islands, 
American  Samoa,  the  Freely  Associated 
States  (Republic  of  the  Marshall  Islands. 
Federated  States  of  Micronesia,  and  the  Re- 
public of  Palau),  the  Northern  Mariana  Is- 
lands, and  entities  eligible  under  section  401 
the  same  percentage  of  funds  as  were  avail- 
able to  such  areas  and  entities  for  the  pro- 
grams under  this  part  in  the  fiscal  year  pre- 
ceding the  fiscal  year  for  which  the  determi- 
nation is  made. 

"(b)(1)  The  remainder  of  sums  appropri- 
ated pursuant  to  section  3(b)  shall  be  allot- 
ted for  each  fiscal  year  among  the  States  in 
accordance  with  paragraph  (2). 

"(2)  Of  the  amount  allotted  under  this 
subsection— 

"(A)  50  percent  shall  be  allotted  on  the 
basis  of  the  relative  number  of  economically 
disadvantaged  youth  within  each  State  as 
compared  to  the  total  number  of  economi- 
cally disadvantaged  youth  in  all  States;  and 

"(B)  50  percent  shall  be  allotted  on  the 
basis  of  the  relative  number  of  families  re- 
ceiving AFDC  within  each  State  as  com- 
pared to  the  total  number  of  families  receiv- 
ing AFDC  in  all  States. 

"(3)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (2)— 

"(A)  The  term  'economically  disadvan- 
taged youth'  means  an  individual  who  is 
aged  16  through  21  and  who  has,  or  is  a 
member  of  a  family  which  has,  received  a 
total  family  Income  (exclusive  of  welfare 
payments)  which,  in  relation  to  family  size, 
was  not  in  excess  of  the  higher  of  (i)  the 
poverty  level  determined  in  accordance  with 
criteria  established  by  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  or  (ii)  70 
percent  of  the  lower  living  standard  income 
level. 

"(B)  The  number  of  economically  disad- 
vantaged youth  shall  exclude,  as  appropri- 
ate and  to  the  extent  practicable,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary,  college  students 
and  members  of  the  armed  forces. 

"(C)  The  term  'families  receiving  AFDC 
means  families  receiving  payments  made 
under  the  program  of  aid  to  families  with 
dependent  children  under  a  State  plan  ap- 
proved under  part  A  of  title  IV  of  the  Social 
Security  Act. 

"(cKl)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  para- 
graph (3).  the  Governor  shall  allot  the  sums 
available  pursuant  to  subsection  (b)  of  this 
section  for  each  fiscal  year  among  the  serv- 


ice deUvery  areas  within  the  State  in  accord- 
ance with  paragraph  (2). 

"(2)  Of  the  amount  allotted  under  this 
subsection— 

"(A)  50  percent  shall  be  allotted  on  the 
basis  of  the  relative  number  of  economically 
disadvantaged  youth  within  each  service  de- 
livery area  as  compared  to  the  total  number 
of  economically  disadvantaged  youth  in  the 
State;  and 

"(B)  50  percent  shall  be  allotted  on  the 
basis  of  the  relative  number  of  families  re- 
ceiving AFDC  within  each  service  delivery 
area  as  compared  to  the  total  number  of 
families  receiving  AFDC  in  the  State. 

"(3)  Notwithstanding  paragraph  (2)  of 
this  subsection,  no  service  delivery  area 
shall,  for  each  fiscal  year,  be  allotted  less 
than  an  amount  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary to  be  the  minimum  amount  necessary 
to  ensure  the  maintenance  of  a  viable  pro- 
gram under  this  part. 

"(4)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (2)— 

"(A)  The  term  'economically  disadvan- 
taged youth'  means  an  individual  who  is 
aged  16  through  21  and  who  has,  or  is  a 
member  of  a  family  which  has,  received  a 
total  family  income  (exclusive  of  welfare 
payments)  which,  in  relation  to  family  size, 
was  not  in  excess  of  the  higher  of  (i)  the 
poverty  level  determined  in  accordance  with 
criteria  established  by  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  or  (ii)  70 
percent  of  the  lower  living  standard  income 
level. 

"(B)  The  number  of  economically  disad- 
vantaged youth  shall  exclude,  as  appropri- 
ate and  to  the  extent  practicable,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary,  college  students 
and  members  of  the  armed  forces. 

"(C)  The  term  'recipients  of  AFDC'  means 
individuals  receiving  payments  made  under 
the  program  of  aid  to  families  with  depend- 
ent children  under  a  State  plan  approved 
under  part  A  of  title  IV  of  the  Social  Securi- 
ty Act. 

"SUMMER  YOUTH  EMPLOYMENT  AND  TRAINING 
PROGRAM 

"Sec.  253.  (a)(1)  Funds  available  under 
this  part  may  be  used  for— 

"(A)  basic  and  remedial  education,  institu- 
tional and  on-the-job  training,  work  experi- 
ence programs,  employment  counseling,  oc- 
cupational training,  preparation  for  work, 
outreach  and  enrollment  activities,  employ- 
ability  assessment,  job  referral  and  place- 
ment job  search  and  job  club  activities,  and 
any  other  employment  or  job  training  activ- 
ity designed  to  give  employment  to  eligible 
individuals  or  prepare  them  for,  and  place 
then  in.  employment,  and 

"(B)  supportive  services  necessary  to 
enable  such  individuals  to  participate  in  the 
program. 

"(2)  A  service  delivery  area  shall  assess 
the  reading  and  mathematics  skill  levels  of 
eligible  participants  in  programs  funded  by 
this  part  and  shall  expend  funds  (from  this 
Act  or  otherwise  available  to  the  service  de- 
livery area,  or  both)  for  basic  and  remedial 
education  as  described  in  the  job  training 
plan  under  section  104. 

"(b)(1)  Programs  under  this  section  shall 
be  conducted  during  the  summer  months, 
except  that  a  service  delivery  area  may. 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  any  local  educa- 
tional agency  that  operates  its  schools  on  a 
year-round  fulltime  basis,  offer  the  pro- 
grams under  this  section  to  participants 
during  a  vacation  period  treated  as  the 
equivalent  of  a  summer  vacation. 

"(2)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (3) 
Individuals  eligible  under  this  section  shall 
be  economically  disadvantaged  youth. 


"(3)  Eligible  individuals  aged  14  or  15 
shall,  if  appropriate  and  set  forth  in  the  Job 
training  plan,  be  eligible  for  summer  youth 
programs  under  this  section. 

"(c)(1)  Private  Industry  councils  estab- 
lished under  title  I,  chief  elected  officials. 
State  job  coordinating  councils,  and  Goven- 
ors  shall  have  the  same  authority,  duties, 
and  responsibilities  with  respect  to  planning 
and  administration  of  funds  available  under 
this  section  as  private  industry  councils, 
chief  elected  officials.  State  job  training  co- 
ordinating councils,  and  Governors  have  for 
funds  available  under  part  A  of  title  II. 

"(2)  In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
paragraph  (1).  each  service  delivery  area 
shall  establish  written  program  goals  and 
objectives  which  shall  be  used  for  evaluat- 
ing the  effectiveness  of  programs  conducted 
under  this  section.  Such  goals  and  objec- 
tives may  include— 

"(A)  improvement  in  school  retention  and 
completion; 

"(B)  improvement  in  academic  perform- 
ance, including  mathematics  and  reading 
comprehension; 

"(C)  improvement  in  employability  skills; 
and 

"(D)  demonstrated  coordination  with 
other  community  service  organizations  such 
as  local  educational  agencies,  law  enforce- 
ment agencies,  and  drug  and  alcohol  preven- 
tion and  treatment  programs. 

"AFDC  YOUTH  EMPLOYMENT  AND  TRAINING 
PROGRAM 

"Sec.  254.  (a)  In  addition  to  or  in  lieu  of 
the  services  for  youth  available  in  accord- 
ance with  section  253,  each  service  delivery 
area  may  elect  to  use  funds  available  to  it 
udner  this  part  for  the  program  described  in 
this  section. 

"(b)(1)  The  program  under  this  section 
may  be  conducted  on  a  year-round  basis. 

'(2)  An  individual  shall  be  eligible  to  par- 
ticipate In  the  program  under  this  section 
only  if— 

'(A)  such  individual  is  aged  14  through  21: 
and 

"(B)  such  individual  is  receiving  payments 
made  under  the  program  of  aid  to  families 
with  dependent  children  under  a  State  plan 
approved  under  part  A  of  title  IV  of  the 
Social  Security  Act. 

"(c)  The  program  under  this  section  shall 
include— 

"(1)  a  written  comprehensive  service  plan 
for  each  participant  containing— 

'(A)  an  assessment  of  the  participant's 
needs  (including  educational,  training,  em- 
ployment, and  social  service  needs); 

•(B)  a  description  of  the  services  and  ac- 
tivities to  be  provided; 

'(C)  a  list  of  the  agencies  that  will  provide 
the  services; 

"(D)  an  estimate  of  the  length  of  time 
services  under  this  program  will  be  provided 
to  the  participant: 

"(E)  a  list  of  intermediate  success  points 
to  be  pursued  during  the  course  of  partici- 
pation; and 

'(F)  a  list  of  ultimate  goals  to  be  attained; 
and 

"(2)  the  following  services,  where  the  as- 
sessment of  the  participant  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (c)(1)(A)  indicates  a  need: 

"(A)  basic  and  remedial  education: 

"(B)  drug  and  alcohol  abuse  counseling; 

■•(C)  pregnancy  and  pregnancy  prevention 
counseling; 

"(D)  child  care  classes;  and 

"(E)  life  skills  planning  classes. 

"(d)  Funds  available  for  the  program 
under  this  section  may  be  used  to  provide. 
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in  addlUan  to  Ute  Krrloes  required  under 
■iliirtinn  (c).  the  foUowtnc  services: 

•fl)  clMwoom  trmlnlnc  oo-the-Job  tntin- 
tnc  work  ezperlenee.  Job  se«rch  laslstsnce, 
emplojmeiit  counseling,  world-of-work  orl- 
sny  of  the  sctivities  described 
'  section  205  of  this  Act,  and  any  other 
edaratlonsl.  emidoyment.  or  Job  training  ac- 
tivity designed  to  preiMLre  participants  for. 
or  place  them  In.  employment;  and 
"<a)  supportive  services  necessary  to 
'.  su^  Individuals  to  participate  in  the 


"(e)  Private  Industry  councils  established 
under  title  L  chief  elected  officials.  SUte 
Job  trataolng  coordinating  councils,  and  Gov- 
emon  sbaU  have  the  same  authority, 
dotta.  and  responsibilities  with  respect  to 
p'T^-'^f  and  administration  of  funds  avail- 
able under  this  section  as  private  Industry 
councils,  chief  elected  officials,  SUte  Job 
training  coordinating  councils,  and  Gover- 
non  have  for  funds  available  under  part  A 
of  title  n,  except  that  private  industry 
coUDCfls  shall  have  the  additional  responsi- 
bility under  this  section  of  ensuring  that 
the  Job  training  plan  provide  for  coordina- 
tion of  service  delivery  areas,  local  welfare 
tgmcift,  and  local  educational  agencies  in 
the  plaiming.  program  design,  and  the  pro- 
vWoo  of  services  to  participants.". 

(2)  The  table  of  contents  of  the  Act  relat- 
ing to  part  B  of  tlUe  n  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"Put  B— Suiom  ams  AFDC  Youth 
EMPLOTifKirT  AMD  TiAnnMC  Programs 

"Sac.  ttl.  PtupoMs. 

"Sac.  tU.  ABtkottaatfcm  of  afpropriation:  allot- 


"Scc  2SS.  taauaer  yootli  enploymcnt  and  train- 
"Sac  SM.  AFDC  yoath  employment  and  training 

(f)  Section  402(a)  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
dause(38): 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
clause  (39)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ": 
and";  and 

(3)  by  inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  clause: 

"(40)  provide  that  the  State  or  local 
agency  administering  the  State  plan  shall 
cooperate  with  service  delivery  areas  In  the 
operation  of  the  AFDC  youth  employment 
and  training  program  under  section  254  of 
the  Job  Training  Partnerahlp  Act  by— 

"(A)  referring  recipients  who  are  aged  14 
through  21  to  service  delivery  areas  operat- 
ing the  iH'OCram: 

"(B)  assisting  In  an  assessment  of  the 
needs  of  recipients  participating  in  the  pro- 
gram; 

"(C)  providing  the  supportive  services  (in- 
duding  transportation  and  child  care)  nec- 
essary for  recipients  to  participate  in  the 
program;  and 

"(D)  developing  systems  for  sharing  with 
servtoe  delivery  areas  data  pertaining  to  re- 
cipients who  participate  or  who  have  par- 
ticipated in  the  program.". 

(g)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
Shan  take  effect  on  October  1. 1987. 

On  page  13,  line  23,  strike  out  "Sic.  4." 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Sic.  5.". 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "To  amend 
the  Job  Training  Partnership  Act  to  estab- 
lish an  incentive  bonus  for  the  successful 
placement  of  certain  employable  dependent 
individuals,  to  add  an  enriched  program 
option  of  employment  and  training  for 
AVDC  youth  and  to  the  summer  youth  em- 


ployment and  training  program,  and  for 
other  purposes.". 

•  Mr.  QUAYLB.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
today  submitting  amendments  to  the 
imaginative  welfare  reform  measure 
introduced  by  the  senior  Senator  from 
Massachusetts.  I  want  to  congratulate 
him  on  his  initiative  and  assure  him 
that  I  want  to  work  with  him  in 
making  this  program  into  an  even 
better  program  so  that  we  can  achieve 
an  objective  that  we  all  share— to 
move  as  many  persons  as^ssible  from 
the  dependence  of  welfare  to  the  inde- 
pendence of  worlt. 

Before  I  briefly  describe  the  amend- 
ments that  I  am  submitting,  let  me 
first  suggest  an  amendment  that  the 
members  of  the  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources Committee  may  wish  to  adopt 
by  acclaim  in  honor  of  their  chairman. 
The  chairman's  able  staff  has  given 
this  bill  a  title  which  maltes  the  acro- 
nym JEDI,  "Jobs  for  Ekionomically 
Disadvantaged  Individuals."  As  the 
bill  actually  provides  training  rather 
than  jobs,  I  would  suggest  we  change 
the  title  accordingly  with  the  happy 
result  that  the  bill's  new  title— Train- 
ing for  Economically  Dependent  Indi- 
viduals—would have  the  more  felici- 
tous arconym  TEDI. 

My  amendments  have  four  principal 
objectives.  First,  in  keeping  with  the 
de(flared  intention  of  keeping  the 
bonus  program  fiscally  neutral,  I  have 
provided  that  the  bonus  is  payable 
only  for  placements  above  a  base  year 
level. 

Second,  I  have  deleted  the  realloca- 
tion provision  of  the  bill  and,  instead, 
provided  for  a  limitation  on  unexpend- 
ed carryover.  The  purpose  of  the  real- 
Icx^ation  provision  was  to  ensure  that 
the  program  not  pile  up  unexpended 
balances— my  amendment  achieves  the 
same  objectives  by  a  much  more  direct 
route. 

Third,  my  bill  amends  the  perform- 
ance standards  provisions  of  the  JTPA 
to  more  clearly  express  the  need  for 
serving  the  hard  to  serve.  This  is  in 
keeping  with  the  objectives  of  the  au- 
thors of  the  bill— my  amendment 
merely  uses  a  more  acceptable  meth- 
odology to  achieve  this  end. 

Last,  my  amendment  incorporates 
the  administration's  proposed  "AFDC 
and  Simmier  Youth  Employment  and 
Training  Amendments  of  1987."  This 
proposal  is  directed  at  exactly  the 
same  issue  as  the  FEDI  bill  and  it 
therefore  seems  appropriate  to  enact 
the  two  of  them  together  rather  than 
having  two  separate  pieces  of  legisla- 
tion. Though  I  may  offer  some 
changes  to  the  administration's  pro- 
posal after  I  have  had  more  opportuni- 
ty to  study  it,  I  believe  that  incorpo- 
rating it  into  my  amendment  is  the 
best  way  to  ensure  that  it  has  speedy 
consideration  by  the  committee.^ 
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SUBCOKIUTRZ  ON  mRRGT  RXSKARCH  AKD 

DXVKLonmrr 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  announce  for  the  information 
of  the  Senate  and  the  public  that  a 
hearing  on  the  administration's 
budget  request  from  the  Department 
of  EMerfy's  Officx  of  Energy  Research 
for  the  Superconducting  Super  Col- 
lider [S8C]  has  been  scheduled  before 
the  Sulocommlttee  on  Eiiergy  Re- 
search and  Development. 

This  hearing  will  take  place  on  Tues- 
day, Aix^l  7,  1987,  at  2  p.m.  in  room 
SD-366,  in  the  Senate  Dirksen  Office 
Building  in  Washington,  DC. 

The  purpose  of  this  hearing  is  to  re- 
ceive testimony  concerning  the  cur- 
rent status  of  the  Department's 
budget  request  and  the  schedule  for 
site  selection. 

Those  wishing  to  submit  written  tes- 
timony should  address  it  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  EInergy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources, Subcommittee  on  Energy  Re- 
search and  Development,  U.S.  Senate. 
Washinfton.  DC  20510. 

For  further  information,  please  con- 
tact Ben  Cooper  at  (202)  224-7569. 

SUBCOKMITTEE  ON  DOMESTIC  AND  FOREIGN 
MARKETING  AND  PRODUCT  PROMOTION 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
aimoimce  that  the  Subcommittee  on 
Domestic  and  Foreign  Marketing  and 
Product  Promotion  of  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forest- 
ry win  hold  hearings  on  March  10  and 
12,  1981,  at  9:30  a.m.  in  SR-332.  Sena- 
tor David  Pryor  will  preside. 

The  hearings  will  focus  on  proposed 
legislation  relating  to  agricultural 
trade  with  a  view  to  making  recom- 
mendations on  the  agriculture  section 
of  this  year's  omnibus  trade  bill.  Legis- 
lation to  be  considered  at  this  hearing 
will  include  S.  512.  S.  500,  S.  310, 
S.  399,  S.  308,  H.R.  3.  and  any  other 
bills  or  proposals  Members  wish  to 
consider. 

For  farther  information,  please  con- 
tact Aimie  Lesher  of  Senator  Prtor's 
staff  at  224-2353. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES 
TO  MEET 

COMMITTEE  ON  AGRICULTURE,  NUTRITION,  AND 
FORESTRY 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  For- 
estry, Subcommittee  on  Agricultural 
Credit,  be  authorized  to  meet  during 
the  sesgion  of  the  Senate  on  Thursday. 
February  26.  1987.  to  hold  oversight 
hearings  on  the  status  of  the  farm 
credit  iQrstem. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  OH  STRATEGIC  FORCES  AND 
NUCLEAR  DETERRENCE 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 


mittee on  Strategic  Forces  and  Nucle- 
ar Deterrence  be  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  on 
Thursday.  February  26,  1987.  to  hold 
closed    hearings    on    monitoring    of 

Soviet  nuclear  testing. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  SCIENCE,  TECHNOLOGY.  AND 
SPACE 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Science,  Technology,  and 
Space  be  authorized  to  meet  during 
the  session  of  the  Senate  on  Thursday, 
February  26,  1987,  to  resume  hearings 
on  the  President's  proposed  budget  re- 
quest for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration, focusing  on  aeronautics  and 
space  research  and  development  pro- 
grams. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  ON  FOREIGN  RELATIONS 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations,  be  author- 
ized to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  on  Thursday,  February  26, 
1987,  to  hold  hearings  on  the  nomina- 
tions of  Robert  E.  Lamb,  of  Virginia, 
to  be  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for 
Diplomatic  Seciulty,  Arthur  G.  Link- 
letter,  of  California,  for  the  rank  of 
Ambassador  during  the  tenure  of  his 
service  as  Commissioner-General  of 
the  U.S.  Exhibition  for  the  Interna- 
tional Exposition,  in  Brisbane,  Austra- 
lia, 1988,  and  Joseph  C.  Petrone,  of 
Iowa,  to  be  the  Representative  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  the  Euro- 
pean Office  of  the  United  Nations 
with  the  rank  of  Ambassador. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


SWEDISH  NUCLEAR  WASTE 
DISPOSAL  EXAMPLE 

•  Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources has  long  been  concerned  that 
oiu-  country's  program  for  nuclear 
waste  disposal  be  conducted  safely,  at 
the  hiishest  technical  and  professional 
level.  Believing  that  we  can  leam  from 
the  experience  of  other  advanced  na- 
tions who  have  grappled  with  these 
problems,  the  committee  invited  Swed- 
ish officials  to  brief  Congress  on  Swe- 
den's program  for  disposal  of  high- 
level  nuclear  waste.  The  briefing  was 
held  on  January  22,  1987,  in  spite  of 
the  first  great  snowstorm  of  the  year 
that  so  disrupted  Washington.  Those 
who  attended  that  briefing  were  privi- 
leged to  hear  from  a  distinguished  and 
highly  competent  delegation  about 
Sweden's  impressive  actions  to  date 
and  the  remadnlng  issues  they  are  now 
resolving.  The  briefing  transcript  will 


appear  shortly  as  a  print  published  by 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources. 

The  delegation  included  Carl-EMk 
Nyquist,  president  of  the  Swedish 
State  Power  Board  and  chairman  of 
SKB,  the  company  assigned  responsi- 
bility for  managing  all  Swedish  nucle- 
ar waste  disposal;  the  president  of 
SKB,  Sten  Bjurstrom;  and  the  re- 
search director  of  SKB,  Per-Erlc  Ahl- 
strom.  The  Swedish  program  provides 
an  interesting  study  in  contrasts,  with 
the  United  States.  As  a  result  of  a  1980 
referendum,  the  Swedish  Parliament 
has  committed  to  a  phaseout  of  nucle- 
ar power— which  currently  provides 
close  to  half  of  Sweden's  electrical 
needs— by  the  year  2010.  Yet,  this 
strongly  antinuclear  sentiment  within 
Sweden  does  not  appear  to  reduce  the 
resolve  in  Sweden  for  an  effective  pro- 
gram for  management  of  radioactive 
wastes.  The  Swedish  nuclear  waste 
program  has  been  proceeding  smooth- 
ly and  is  far  ahead  of  ours. 

Sweden  already  has  facilities  in  op- 
eration or  under  construction  which 
can  handle  all  of  their  nuclear  waste 
for  at  least  a  number  of  decades.  As  we 
learned  in  the  briefing,  the  Swedish 
facility  for  interim  storage  of  high- 
level  nuclear  waste  is  already  in  oper- 
ation. This  facility  is  very  similar  to 
the  monitored  retrievable  storage 
[MRS]  facility  the  Department  of 
Energy  would  like  to  propose  to  Con- 
gress. 

The  design  and  site  selection  process 
for  a  repository  for  final  disposal  of 
these  wastes  is  also  well  underway. 

Sweden  has  an  integrated  nuclear 
waste  transportation  system,  and  a  re- 
pository for  disposal  of  low-  and  inter- 
mediate-level radioactive  waste  is  now 
under  construction  and  scheduled  for 
operation  early  in  1988. 

The  Swedes  have  developed  a  flexi- 
ble approach  for  dealing  with  their 
final  geologic  repository  for  high-level 
waste.  Here,  Sweden's  program  has 
not  advanced  as  far  as  ours  in  that 
they  do  not  intend  to  characterize 
sites— that  is  sink  shafts  to  investigate 
the  sites  at  depth— until  much  later  in 
the  program.  Their  MRS  facility  per- 
mits them  this  extra  time  to  more 
fully  develop  their  repository  selection 
program. 

Sweden  has  approved  one  repository 
concept  as  acceptable,  but  also  has  al- 
lowed enough  time  to  seek  even  better 
alternatives— as  judged  on  a  technical 
and  professional  basis- and  to  carry 
out  years  of  careful  scientific  experi- 
mentation and  evaluation  of  alterna- 
tive sites.  All  Swedish  sites  are  in  gran- 
ite, a  medium  with  which  the  Swedes 
are  very  familiar  in  the  context  of 
mining.  My  colleagues  and  I  found 
their  presentation  particularly  inter- 
esting because  they  have  been  able  to 
build  a  national  <x>nsensus  of  support 
for  each  stage  of  the  process. 


The  head  of  the  Swedish  delegation. 
Mr.  Nyquist.  siunmarized  their  visit  In 
remarks  presented  to  the  American 
Nuclear  Energy  Council  on  January 
23.  1987.  Although  details  of  the  Swed- 
ish program  differ  from  ours— in  sever- 
al Interesting  ways— the  overall  philos- 
ophy expressed  by  Mr.  Nyquist  is 
highly  relevant  to  us  and  to  our  futive 
consideration  of  the  issue.  I  ask  that 
the  text  of  his  statement  be  printed  in 
the  Re(x>rd. 

The  statement  follows: 
Remarks  on  Nuclear  Waste  Disposal 

Ladies  and  gentlemen:  I  am  particularly 
pleased  to  be  with  you  this  afternoon  at  this 
gracious  luncheon  and  I  thank  Ed  Davis  and 
the  American  Nuclear  Energy  Council  for 
the  hospitality  being  shown  to  us. 

My  colleagues  and  I  are  in  your  beautiful 
city  by  Invitation  of  Congressional  leaders 
to  brief  the  Congress  on  Sweden's  programs 
for  nuclear  waste  disposal.  We  are  proud  of 
our  safe  and  responsible  programs.  We  are 
also  eager  to  exchange  views  and  experi- 
ences with  experts  in  other  countries,  who 
may  show  us  ways  to  improve  our  programs. 

In  my  Judgment,  responsible  solutions  to 
the  disposal  of  nuclear  wastes  of  all  kinds 
are  an  absolute  and  essential  responsibility 
of  societies  engaged  in  the  use  of  nuclear 
energy. 

Both  of  our  countries  have  a  common  goal 
of  permanent  disposal  in  geologic  repositor- 
ies. Each  of  our  countries  has  emtwrked 
upon  its  own  programs  toward  accomplish- 
ing that  long-range  objective. 

The  technical  capacity  to  achieve  these 
goals  is,  of  course,  extremely  important  No 
less  important  is  that  the  public  perceive 
that  we  have  sufficient  and  reliable  capac- 
ity. 

We  in  Sweden  set  a  high  regard  upon 
sharing  of  knowledge,  information,  critical 
evaluation,  and  alternative  ideas.  We  deeply 
appreciate  the  benefits  of  international  co- 
operation in  nuclear  waste  management, 
and  especially  the  fruitful  cooperation  with 
the  United  SUtes,  which  dates  badi  to  the 
start  of  our  research  effort  in  1976  with  the 
opening  of  the  underground  STRIPA  pro- 
gram. 

I  have  full  confidence  that  we  in  the  in- 
dustrialized countries  have  the  technical  ex- 
pertise to  achieve  safe,  efficient  and  timely 
solutions  for  nuclear  waste  disposal.  I  am 
also  convinced  that  we  can  explain  our  tech- 
nical solutions  convincingly  to  the  demo- 
cratically-elected representatives  of  the 
public  in  our  country.  We  must  however 
also  strive  to  win  public  conviction  that 
sound  technical  solutions  will  work  and. 
later,  that  they  have  worked.  In  that 
regard.  I  firmly  believe  that  the  most  con- 
vincing explanation  will  be  tied  not  merely 
to  theory,  concept,  design  snd  plan,  but  also 
to  the  actual  construction  and  operation  of 
facilities.  That  is  why  I  set  such  a  high  store 
on  the  facts  that  our  permanent  repository 
for  low-level  and  medium-level  wastes  is  al- 
ready under  construction  and  will  be  in  op- 
eration in  12  months:  our  interim  central 
storage  facility  for  high-level  nuclear  waste 
went  into  operation  some  18  months  ago: 
and  our  transportation  system  for  high-level 
waste  is  also  already  in  operation. 

As  tiigh-level  wastes  are  cooling  down  in 
underground,  interim  storage  pools,  we  will 
have  time  to  evaluate  alternatives  for  per- 
manent storage  of  high-level  waste. 
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/>la«r  niir  inirit&tinn  tn  <>Beh  of  them  to  come 
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6.6  No  nomination  shall  be  reported  to  the 
Senate  unless  the  nominee  has  filed  a  back- 
ground and  financial  disclosure  statement 


8.6  Ot^ection*  and  IZulingt.— Any  objec- 
tion raised  by  a  witness  or  coimsel  shall  t>e 
ruled  upon  by  the  (Chairman  or  other  pre- 


9.3  Each  member  of  the  Committee  shall 
at  all  times  have  access  to  all  papers  and 
other  material  received  from  any  source. 
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I  am  hapmr  to  my  that  we  have  developed 
a  failly  oooplete  ■yitcm  In  Sweden  for  the 
^w^-— Ml  of  tbe  nuclear  fuel  cycle  not  only 
wlUi  iccard  to  **''*"«««»i  matters  but  alao 
wtth  mpect  to  letaL  flnandal  and  admlnis- 
trattvc  awecta- 

Tte  tDtenalve  Swediah  eneriy  debate  and 
itnnlitim  tn  Parliament  have  ocmtrlbuted  to 
tlili  deTdopBcnt  The  fact  that  Sweden  Is  a 
■nan  country  with  only  four  nuclear  power 
prodooera  and  with  a  fairly  elaborated  ad- 
mlnlatrattve  ayatem  hai  facOltated  the  proc- 

It  la  ntrfiry  for  us  in  Sweden  to  show  a 
rdteUe  aoluttan  of  the  nuclear  waste  issue 
aa  nudear  powo'  (13  units)  accounts  for  as 
much  as  50%  of  our  electricity  production. 
Hydro  power  accounts  for  the  remaining 
90%. 

Thanks  to  this  favourable  composition  of 
the  Swedish  electricity  production  system 
we  have  amonc  the  lowest  electricity  prices 
In  the  world,  which  has  been  of  great  advan- 
to  the  whole  society,  especially  the 
,  '  tntoaive  Industry. 

The  Swedkh  Parliament  decided  in  1980 
to  pliaae  out  nuclear  power  in  Sweden  in  the 
year  MIO  at  the  latest.  The  decUion  was 
baaed  upon  the  reaolta  of  a  referendum  fol- 
lowlnc  the  TIO  accident.  The  political  par- 
tiaa  are  now  illii  uiilng  whether  the  timeta- 
ble for  phasing  out  nuclear  should  be 
chance  on  account  of  the  Chernobyl  acci- 
dent in  the  Soviet  Union. 

There  are  not  many  options  for  new  elec- 
tztalty  production  in  Sweden  according  to 
PtfUament's  latest  energy  policy  decision  in 
lOU.  There  Is  much  opposition  based  on  en- 
vtronmental  considerations  against  most  al- 
tematlvea  that  are  economically  feasible. 
Ttamfore  we  are  carefully  studying  possi- 
bOitlea  of  conserving  electricity  as  well  as  re- 
pladnt  electricity  mainly  for  heating  with 
other  energy  sources  such  as  natural  gas 
and  indigenous  fuels  (wood  waste  and  peat). 
We  also  study  pooible  new  ways  of  produc- 
ing electricity  in  coal  condensing  plants  de- 
signed for  very  high  environmental  stand- 
arda. 

Tbe  Swedish  power  industry  considers 
measures  for  rational  use  of  energy  as  a 
very  Important  element  in  our  energy  strat- 
egy. 

My  utmty— The  Swedish  State  Power 
Board— la  working  hard  on  these  Issues  now 
and  I  am  glad  to  say  that  we  have  had  some 
Inamlatlon  from  the  work  carried  out  by 
power  utilitiea  in  your  country,  i.e.,  BPA 
(BonnevHIe  Power  Administration)  In 
Oregon.  We  are  looking  forward  to  discuss 
these  matters  further  with  your  power  in- 
dustry. 

I  highly  appreciate  the  invitation  from 
the  Congreastonal  leaders  to  come  and  share 
with  them  our  experience  in  nuclear  waste 
dlq;>oiaL  Our  hosts,  as  you  may  know,  have 
been  Senator  Johnston,  the  Chairman  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Energy,  his  col- 
leaguea.  including  Senators  McClure  and 
Simpaon.  and  Representative  Udall,  the 
Chairman  of  the  House  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  Omunittee.  We  have  also  met  with 
leaders  of  the  Department  of  Energy,  In- 
cluding the  Deputy  Secretary,  the  Assistant 
Secretary  for  taitematlonal  Affairs  and  the 
Director  of  the  Nuclear  Waste  Disposal  Pro- 
gram. In  all  of  these  meetings,  we  sensed 
that  those  responsible  for  the  American 
programs  respect  the  seriousness  with 
which  Sweden  has  approached  these  issues 
and  the  technical  successes  that  we  have  ac- 
flompllahed 
In  talking  with  the  leaders  of  the  Con- 
with  Secretary  Martin  and  the  other 


Extcutive  Branch  leaders,  I  have  made  very 
dear  our  Invitation  to  each  of  them  to  come 
to  Sweden  and  see  our  facilities  and  discuss 
further  matters  concerning  nuclear  waste 
disposal. 

I  would  like  to  extend  this  invitation  to  all 
of  you.  You  are  most  certainly  very  wel- 
come. 

We  are  deeply  committed  to  the  comple- 
tioa  of  the  nuclear  waste  programs  initiated 
in  Sweden  and  we  strongly  support  the  suc- 
cess of  the  United  States  and  other  coun- 
triss  that  use  nuclear  energy  In  achieving 
thoir  own  safe  and  timely  solutions  to  the 
nuelear  waste  disposal  program.* 


SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON  INTEL- 
LIGENCE—RULES  OF  PROCE- 
DURE 

•  Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President.  I 
submit  for  the  Re(x>rd  the  Rules  of 
Procedure  of  the  Select  Committee  on 
Intelligence: 

Sa.BCT  COiailTTKE  ON  IMTKLXIGENCE— RULES 

OP  Proczddre 

RUUE  1.  CONVXNIHG  OP  MEXTIHGS 

1.1  The  regular  meeting  day  of  the  Select 
Committee  on  Intelligence  for  the  transac- 
tion of  Committee  business  shall  be  every 
other  Wednesday  of  each  month,  unless 
otherwise  directed  by  the  Chairman. 

1.2  The  Chairman  shall  have  authority, 
upon  proper  notice,  to  call  such  additional 
meetings  of  the  Committee  as  he  may  deem 
necessary  and  may  delegate  such  authority 
to  any  other  member  of  the  Committee. 

1.3  A  special  meeting  of  the  Committee 
may  be  called  at  any  time  upon  the  written 
request  of  five  or  more  members  of  the 
Committee  filed  with  the  Clerk  of  the  Com- 
mittee. 

1.4  In  the  case  of  any  meeting  of  the  Com- 
mittee, other  than  a  regularly  scheduled 
meeting,  the  CHerk  of  the  Committee  shall 
notify  every  member  of  the  Committee  of 
the  time  and  place  of  the  meeting  and  shall 
give  reasonable  notice  which,  except  in  ex- 
traordinary circiunstances,  shall  be  at  least 
24  hours  in  advance  of  any  meeting  held  in 
Washington,  D.C.  and  at  least  48  hours  In 
the  case  of  any  meeting  held  outside  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

1.5  If  five  meml)ers  of  the  Committee 
have  made  a  request  in  writing  to  the  Chair- 
man to  call  a  meeting  of  the  Committee, 
and  the  Chairman  falls  to  call  such  a  meet- 
ing within  seven  calendar  days  thereafter, 
Induding  the  day  on  which  the  written 
notice  is  submitted,  these  members  may  call 
a  meeting  by  filing  a  written  notice  with  the 
Clerk  of  the  Committee  who  shall  promptly 
nirtify  each  member  of  the  Committee  in 
Writing  of  the  date  and  time  of  the  meet- 
ing. 

RULB  2.  MEETING  PROCEDURES 

2.1  Meetings  of  the  Committee  shall  be 
open  to  the  public  except  as  provided  in  S. 
Res.  9,  94th  Congress,  1st  Session. 

a.2  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Staff  Direc- 
tor to  keep  or  cause  to  be  kept  a  record  of 
all  Committee  proceedings. 

5.3  The  Chairman  of  the  Committee,  or  if 
the  Chairman  is  not  present  the  Vice  Chair- 
man, shall  preside  over  all  meetings  of  the 
Committee.  In  the  absence  of  the  Chairman 
and  the  Vice  Chairman  at  any  meeting  the 
ranking  majority  member,  or  If  no  majority 
member  Is  present  the  ranking  minority 
member  present  shall  preside. 

1.4  Except  as  otherwise  provided  In  these 
Roles,  decisions  of  the  Committee  shall  be 


by  maloHty  vote  of  the  members  present 
and  votiag.  A  quorum  for  the  transaction  of 
Commlttjee  business,  including  the  conduct 
of  execiklve  sessions,  shall  consist  of  five 
committee  members,  except  that  for  the 
purpose  of  hearing  witnesses,  taking  sworn 
testlmonQT,  and  receiving  evidence  under 
oath,  a  quonun  may  consist  of  one  Senator. 

2.5  A  vote  by  any  member  of  the  Commit- 
tee with  respect  to  any  measure  or  matter 
being  considered  by  the  Committee  may  be 
cast  by  proxy  if  the  proxy  authorization  ( 1 ) 
is  in  wrtting:  (2)  designates  the  member  of 
the  Committee  who  is  to  exercise  the  proxy: 
and  (3)  is  limited  to  a  specific  measure  or 
matter  and  any  amendments  pertaining 
thereto.  Proxies  shall  not  be  considered  for 
the  estaMishment  of  a  quonun. 

2.6  WBenever  the  Committee  by  roll  call 
vote  reports  any  measure  or  matter,  the 
report  of  the  Committee  upon  such  measure 
or  matter  shall  Include  a  tabulation  of  the 
votes  cast  in  favor  of  and  the  votes  cast  in 
opposition  to  such  measure  or  matter  by 
each  melnber  of  the  Committee. 

RULE  3.  SUBCOiaUTTEES 

Creation  of  subcommittees  shall  be  by  ma- 
jority vote  of  the  Committee.  Subcommit- 
tees sh4ll  deal  with  such  legislation  and 
oversight  of  programs  and  policies  as  the 
Committee  may  direct.  The  subcommittees 
shall  be  governed  by  the  Rules  of  the  Com- 
mittee and  by  such  other  rules  they  may 
adopt  which  are  consistent  with  the  Rules 
of  the  Committee. 

RUtE  4.  REPORTING  OF  MEASURES  OR 
RECOMMENDATIONS 

4.1  No  measures  or  recommendations  shall 
be  reported,  favorably  or  unfavorably,  from 
the  Committee  unless  a  majority  of  the 
Committee  Is  actually  present  and  a  majori- 
ty concur. 

4.2  In  any  case  In  which  the  Committee  is 
unable  lx>  reach  a  unanimous  decision,  sepa- 
rate views  or  reports  may  be  presented  by 
any  member  or  members  of  the  Committee. 

4.3  A  member  of  the  Committee  who  gives 
notice  of  his  intention  to  file  supplemental, 
minority,  or  additional  views  at  the  time  of 
final  Committee  approval  of  a  measure  or 
matter,  shall  be  entitled  to  not  less  than 
three  working  days  in  which  to  file  such 
views,  in  writing,  with  the  Clerk  of  the  Com- 
mittee. Such  views  shall  then  be  included  in 
the  Committee  report  and  printed  in  the 
same  volume,  as  a  part  thereof,  and  their  In- 
clusion shall  be  noted  on  the  cover  of  the 
report. 

RULE  S.  NOMINATIONS 

5.1  Unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  Com- 
mittee, nominations  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee shall  l>e  held  for  at  least  14  days 
before  being  voted  on  by  the  Committee. 

5.2  Each  member  of  the  Committee  shall 
be  promptly  furnished  a  copy  of  all  nomina- 
tions referred  to  the  Committee. 

5.3  Nominees  who  are  Invited  to  appear 
before  the  Committee  shall  be  heard  In 
public  session,  except  as  provided  in  Rule 
2.1. 

5.4  No  confirmation  hearing  shall  be  held 
sooner  than  seven  days  after  receipt  of  the 
background  and  financial  disclosure  state- 
ment unless  the  time  limit  is  waived  by  a 
majority  vote  of  the  Committee. 

5.5  The  Committee  vote  on  the  confirma- 
tion shall  not  be  sooner  than  48  hours  after 
the  Committee  has  received  transcripts  of 
the  confirmation  hearing  unless  the  time 
limit  is  waived  by  unanimous  consent  of  the 
Committee. 


6.6  No  nomination  shall  be  reported  to  the 
Senate  unless  the  nominee  has  filed  a  back- 
ground and  financial  disclosure  statement 
with  the  Committee. 

RULE  •.  UiViaHQATIONS 

No  investigation  shall  be  initiated  by  the 
Committee  unless  at  least  five  members  of 
the  Committee  tiave  specifically  requested 
the  Chairman  or  the  Vice  Chairman  to  au- 
thorize such  an  Investigation.  Authorized  in- 
vestigations may  be  conducted  by  members 
of  the  Committee  and/or  designated  Com- 
mittee staff  members. 

RULE  7.  SUSFENAS 

Subpenas  authorized  by  the  Committee 
for  the  attendance  of  witnesses  or  the  pro- 
duction of  memoranda,  documents,  records 
or  any  other  material  may  be  issued  by  the 
Chairman,  the  Vice  Chairman,  or  any 
member  of  the  Committee  designated  by 
the  Chairman,  and  may  be  served  by  any 
person  designated  by  the  Chairman,  Vice 
Chairman  or  member  issuing  the  subpenas. 
Each  subpena  shall  have  attached  thereto  a 
copy  of  S.  Res.  400.  94th  Congress,  2nd  Ses- 
sion and  a  copy  of  these  rules. 

RULE  S.  PROCEDURES  RELATES  TO  THE  TAKING 
or  TESTIMONY 

8.1  A^ottce— Witnesses  required  to  appear 
before  the  Committee  shall  be  given  reason- 
able notice  and  all  witnesses  shall  be  fur- 
nish a  copy  of  these  Rules. 

8.2  Oath  or  Affirmation.— Testimony  of 
witnesses  shall  be  given  under  oath  or  affir- 
mation which  may  be  administered  by  any 
member  of  the  Committee. 

8.3  /ntemvofton.— Committee  interroga- 
tion shall  be  conducted  by  members  of  the 
Committee  and  such  Committee  staff  as  are 
authorized  by  the  Chairman,  Vice  Ctxair- 
man,  or  the  presiding  member. 

8.4  Counsel  for  the  Witneis.—ia.)  Any  wit- 
ness may  be  accompanied  by  counsel.  A  wit- 
ness who  is  unable  to  obtain  counsel  may 
inform  the  Committee  of  such  fact.  If  the 
witness  Informs  the  Committee  of  this  fact 
at  least  24  hours  prior  to  his  appearance 
before  the  Committee,  shall  then  endeavor 
to  obtain  voluntary  counsel  for  the  witness. 
Failure  to  obtain  such  counsel  will  not 
excuse  the  witness  from  appearing  and  testi- 
fying. 

(b)  Counsel  shall  conduct  themselves  in 
an  ethical  and  professional  manner.  Failure 
to  do  so  shall,  upon  a  finding  to  that  effect 
by  a  majority  of  the  members  present,  sub- 
ject such  counsel  to  disciplinary  action 
which  Include  warning,  censure,  removal,  or 
a  recommendation  of  contempt  proceedings. 

(c)  There  shall  be  no  direct  or  cross-exam- 
ination by  counsel.  However,  counsel  may 
submit  in  writing  any  question  he  wishes 
propounded  to  his  client  or  to  any  other  wit- 
ness and  may,  at  the  conclusion  of  his  cli- 
ent's testimony,  suggest  the  presentation  of 
other  evidence  or  the  calling  of  other  wit- 
nesses. The  Committee  may  use  such  ques- 
tions and  dispose  of  such  suggestions  as  it 
deems  appropriate. 

8.5  Statements  by  Witnesses.— A  witness 
may  make  a  statement,  which  shall  be  brief 
and  relevant,  at  the  beginning  and  conclu- 
sion of  his  testimony.  Such  statements  shaU 
not  exceed  a  reasonable  period  of  time  as 
determined  by  the  Chairman,  or  other  pre- 
siding members.  Any  witness  desiring  to 
make  a  prepared  or  written  statement  for 
the  record  of  the  proceedings  shall  file  a 
copy  with  the  Clerk  of  the  Committee,  and 
insofar  as  practicable  and  consistent  with 
the  notice  given,  shall  do  so  at  least  72 
hours  in  advance  of  his  appearance  before 
the  Committee. 


8.6  Ottjections  and  Rulinffs.—Any  objec- 
tion raised  by  a  witness  or  counsel  shall  be 
ruled  upon  by  the  (Chairman  or  other  pre- 
siding member,  and  such  ruling  shall  be  the 
ruling  of  the  Committee  unless  a  majority 
of  the  Committee  present  overrules  the  rul- 
ing of  the  chair. 

8.7  Inspection  and  Correction.— All  wit- 
nesses testifying  before  the  Committee  shall 
be  given  a  reasonable  opportunity  to  in- 
spect, in  the  office  of  the  Committee,  the 
transcript  of  their  testimony  to  determine 
whether  such  testimony  was  correctly  tran- 
scribed. The  witness  may  be  accompanied  by 
counsel.  Any  corrections  the  witness  desires 
to  make  in  the  transcript  shall  be  submitted 
In  writing  to  the  Committee  within  five  days 
from  the  date  when  the  transcript  was  made 
available  to  the  witness.  Corrections  shall  be 
limited  to  grammar  and  minor  editing,  and 
may  not  be  made  to  change  the  substance  of 
the  testimony.  Any  questions  uislng  with 
respect  to  such  corrections  shall  be  decided 
by  the  Chairman.  Upon  request,  those  parts 
of  testimony  given  by  a  witness  in  executive 
session  which  are  subsequently  quoted  or 
made  part  of  a  public  record  shall  be  made 
available  to  that  witness  at  his  expense. 

8.8  Ret/tiests  to  Testify.-The  Committee 
will  consider  requests  to  testify  on  any 
matter  or  mesure  pending  before  the  Com- 
mittee. A  person  who  believes  that  testimo- 
ny or  other  evidence  presented  at  a  public 
hearing,  or  any  comment  made  by  a  Com- 
mittee member  or  a  member  of  the  Commit- 
tee staff  may  tend  to  affect  adversely  his 
reputation,  may  request  to  appear  personal- 
ly before  the  Committee  to  testify  on  his 
own  behalf,  or  may  file  a  sworn  statement 
of  facts  relevant  to  the  testimony,  evidence, 
or  comment,  or  may  submit  to  the  Chair- 
man proposed  questions  in  writing  for  the 
cross-examination  of  other  witnesses.  The 
Committee  shall  take  such  action  as  it 
deems  appropriate. 

8.9  Contempt  Procedures.— Ho  recommen- 
dation that  a  person  be  cited  for  contempt 
of  Congress  shall  be  forwarded  to  the 
Senate  unless  and  until  the  Committee  has. 
upon  notice  to  all  its  members,  met  and  con- 
sidered the  alleged  contempt,  afforded  the 
person  an  opportunity  to  state  In  writing  or 
in  person  why  he  should  not  be  held  in  con- 
tempt, and  agreed,  by  majority  vote  of  the 
Committee  to  forward  such  recommenda- 
tion to  the  Senate. 

8.10  Release  of  Name  of  Witness.— Vnleas 
authorized  by  the  Chairman,  the  name  of 
any  witness  scheduled  to  be  heard  by  the 
Committee  shall  not  be  released  prior  to,  or 
after,  his  appearance  before  the  Committee. 

RULE  9.  PROCEDITRES  FOR  HANDLING  CLASSIPIES 
OR  SENSITIVE  MATERIAL 

9.1  Committee  staff  offices  shall  operate 
under  strict  precautions.  At  least  one  securi- 
ty guard  shall  be  on  duty  at  all  times  by  the 
entrance  to  control  entry.  Before  entering 
the  office  all  persons  shall  Identify  them- 
selves. 

9.2  Sensitive  or  classified  documents  and 
material  shall  be  segregated  in  a  secure  stor- 
age area,  they  may  be  examined  only  at 
secure  reading  facilities.  Copying,  duplicat- 
ing, or  removal  from  the  Committee  offices 
of  such  documents  and  other  materials  is 
prohibited  except  as  is  necessary  for  use  in, 
or  preparation  for,  interviews  of  Committee 
meetings,  including  the  taking  of  testimony, 
and  in  conformity  with  Section  10.3  hereof. 
All  documents  or  materials  removed  from 
the  Committee  offices  for  such  authorized 
purposes  must  be  returned  to  the  Commit- 
tee's secure  storage  area  for  overnight  stor- 
age. 


9.3  Each  member  of  the  Committee  shall 
at  all  times  have  access  to  all  papers  and 
other  material  received  from  any  source. 
The  Staff  Director  shall  be  responsible  for 
the  maintenance,  under  appropriate  securi- 
ty procedures,  of  a  registry  which  will 
number  and  identify  all  classified  pspers 
and  other  classified  materials  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  Committee,  and  such  registry 
shall  be  available  to  any  member  of  the 
Committee. 

9.4  Whenever  the  Select  Committee  on  In- 
telligence makes  classified  material  avail- 
able to  any  other  Committee  of  the  S«iate 
or  to  any  member  of  the  Senate  not  a 
member  of  the  Committee,  the  Clerk  of  the 
Committee  shall  be  notified.  The  Clerk  of 
the  Committee  shall  m^int.f<n  a  written 
record  identifying  the  particular  Informa- 
tion transmitted  and  the  Committee  or 
members  of  the  Senate  receiving  such  infor- 
mation. 

9.5  Access  to  classified  information  sup- 
plied to  the  Committee  shall  be  limited  to 
those  Committee  staff  members  with  appro- 
priate security  clearance  and  a  need-to- 
know,  as  determined  by  the  Committee,  and 
under  the  Committee's  direction,  the  Staff 
Director  and  Minority  Staff  Director. 

9.6  No  member  of  the  Committee  or  of  the 
Committee  staff  shall  disclose.  In  whole  or 
in  pari  or  by  way  of  summary,  to  any  person 
not  a  member  of  the  Committee  or  the 
Committee  staff  for  any  purpose  or  in  con- 
nection with  any  proceeding,  judicial  or  oth- 
erwise, any  testimony  given  before  the  Com- 
mittee in  executive  session  Including  the 
name  of  any  witness  who  appeared  or  was 
called  to  appear  before  the  Committee  in 
executive  session,  or  the  contents  of  any 
papers  or  other  materials  or  other  Informa- 
tion received  by  the  Committee  except  as 
authorized  by  the  Committee  in  accordance 
with  Section  8  of  S.  Res.  400  of  the  94th 
Congress  and  the  provisions  of  these  rules, 
or  In  the  event  of  the  termination  of  the 
Committee,  in  such  a  manner  as  may  be  de- 
termined by  the  Senate. 

9.7  Before  the  Committee  makes  any  deci- 
sion regarding  the  disposition  of  any  testi- 
mony, papers,  or  other  materials  presented 
to  it,  the  Committee  members  shall  have  a 
reasonable  opportunity  to  examine  all  perti- 
nent testimony,  papers,  and  other  materials 
that  have  been  obtained  by  the  members  of 
the  Committee  or  the  Committee  staff. 

RULE  10.  STAPr 

10.1  For  purposes  of  these  rules.  Commit- 
tee staff  includes  employees  of  the  Commit- 
tee, employees  of  the  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee assigned  to  the  Committee,  consult- 
ants to  the  Committee,  or  any  other  person 
engaged  by  contract  or  otherwise  to  pre- 
form services  for  or  at  the  request  of  the 
Committee.  To  the  maximum  extent  practi- 
cable, the  Committee  shall  rely  on  its  full- 
time  employees  to  perform  all  staff  func- 
tions. No  individual  may  be  retained  as  staff 
of  the  Committee  or  to  perform  services  for 
the  Committee  unless  that  Individual  holds 
appropriate  security  clearances. 

10.2  The  appointment  of  Committee  staff 
shall  be  confirmed  by  a  majority  vote  of  the 
Committee.  After  confirmation,  the  Chair- 
man shall  certify  Committee  staff  appoint- 
ments to  the  Financial  Clerk  of  the  Senate 
in  writing.  No  Committee  staff  shall  be 
given  access  to  any  classified  information  or 
regular  access  to  the  Committee  offices, 
until  such  Committee  staff  has  received  an 
appropriate  security  clearance  as  described 
in  section  6  of  Senate  Resolution  400  of  tbe 
94th  (ingress. 
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1*J.  Tlie  OoountttM  lUff  vorki  (or  the 
I  as  a  wliole,  under  ttie  generml  mi- 
of  the  caMdnnan  and  Vice  Chalr- 
1  of  Um  OoBUBtttee.  except  u  otherwiae 
by  tlM  Canmlttee.  the  dutiei  of 
be  perfmned.  Mid 
I  itaff  peraonnri  affain  aztd  day- 
t»4ay  operattaia.  Indudtaic  Mcurlty  and 
oootrol  of  dMittled  dorumenti  and  materi- 
al, than  ba  ■iliiliilaliiiiil  under  the  direct 
and  eontral  of  the  Staff  Dlrec- 
Tte  mnertty  SUff  Director  and  the 
be  kept  fully  In- 
r  an  matters  and  shall  have 
to  aD  material  In  the  files  of  the 

10.4  The  OoBUBlttee  staff  shall  assist  the 
Binarity  ■■  ful^  as  the  matwlty  tn  the  ex- 

of  mtatority  vtews.  induding  assist- 
iD  the  preparation  and  fmni  of  addi- 
and  minority  views,  to  the 
CBd  that  aQ  points  of  view  may  be  fully  con- 
aUared  bv  the  Ooasmlttee  and  the  Senate. 

WA  Ttoe  mriahfn  of  the  Committee  staff 
diail  not  iHariMs  either  the  substance  or 
pmeedure  of  tbe  work  of  the  Committee 
vtth  any  pecaan  not  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee or  the  Ooasmlttee  staff  for  any  pur- 
pooe  or  In  eonneetian  with  any  proceeding. 
Jndklal  or  otherwlae,  either  durinc  his 
tenure  as  a  ■»*■'**«•  of  the  Coounlttee  staff 
or  at  any  ttane  thereafter  except  as  directed 
by  the  Commtttee  in  aocordanee  with  Sec- 
tion t  of  &  Res.  400  of  the  »4th  Congress 
ud  the  provtolona  of  theae  rules,  or  in  the 
event  oi  the  termination  of  the  Committee, 
tn  such  a  maimer  as  may  be  determined  by 
the  Senate. 

lOJ  Ho  larmber  of  the  Committee  staff 
abaO  be  enployed  by  the  Committee  unless 
and  until  audi  a  member  of  the  Committee 
ataff  acraea  tn  wrltlnc.  aa  a  condition  of  em- 
ployment to  abide  by  the  conditions  of  the 
nondlarlnaure  asreement  promulgated  by 
the  Senate  Sdect  Ooomilttee  on  Intelli- 
genoe.  purauant  to  Section  6  of  S.  Res.  400 
of  the  Mth  Congreaa.  7A  Session,  and  to 
aMde  l>y  the  Committee's  code  of  oHiduct. 

tO.T  No  moBber  of  the  Committee  staff 
sttaU  lie  employed  by  the  Committee  unless 
and  unto  such  a  member  of  the  Committee 
ataff  agreea  in  writing,  as  a  condition  of  em- 
ployment, to  notify  the  Committee  or  In  the 
event  of  the  Committee's  termination  the 
Bmatf  of  any  request  for  his  testimony, 
either  during  tils  tenure  as  a  member  of  the 
Conunlttee  staff  or  at  any  time  thereafter 
with  respect  to  information  which  came  into 
hia  poaaeaalon.  by  virtue  of  his  position  as  a 
nwanbrr  of  the  Committee  staff.  Such  Inf or- 
matfain  ahall  not  be  disclosed  in  response  to 
sodi  retiuests  except  as  directed  by  the 
Commtttee  in  accordance  with  Section  8  of 
8.  Rea.  400  of  tlie  04th  Congress  and  the 
provislona  of  theae  rules,  or  in  the  event  of 
the  termination  of  the  Committee,  in  such 
manner  as  may  be  determined  by  the 
IVnali 

10.5  The  Committee  shaU  immediately 
oonaider  action  to  be  taken  in  the  case  of 
any  member  of  the  Committee  staff  who 
bfla  to  emfoim  to  any  of  these  Rules.  Such 
diaciidinary  action  may  include,  but  shall 
not  be  limited  to.  Immediate  dismissal  from 
the  Committee  ataff . 

BULK  1 1.  Funaanoii  poa  coMMrm 


11.1  Under  dlrceUon  of  the  Chairman  and 
the  Vice  Chairman,  designated  Committee 
ataff  membeia  ahall  brief  members  of  the 
Committee  at  a  time  sufficiently  prior  to 
any  Canmlttee  meeting  to  assist  the  Com- 
mittee meinliria  In  preparation  for  such 
meeting  and  to  determine  any  matter  which 


th«  Committee  member  might  wish  consid- 
ered diuing  the  meeting.  Such  briefing 
shall,  at  the  request  of  a  member,  include  a 
list  of  all  pertinent  papers  and  other  materi- 
als that  have  been  obtained  by  the  Commit- 
tee that  bear  on  matters  to  be  cmisidered  at 
the  meeting. 

11.2  The  Staff  Director  shall  recommend 
to  the  Chairman  and  the  Vice  Chairman  the 
testimony,  papers,  and  other  materials  to  be 
prvented  to  the  Committee  at  any  meeting. 
The  determination  whether  such  testimony, 
papers,  and  other  materials  shall  be  pre- 
sented in  open  or  executive  session  shall  be 
made  pursuant  to  the  Rules  of  the  Senate 
and  Rules  of  the  Committee. 

anu  la.  luislativx  calxndah 

1B.1  The  Clerk  of  the  Committee  shall 
maintain  a  printed  calendar  for  the  infor- 
mation of  such  Committee  member  showing 
the  measures  introduced  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  and  the  status  of  such  measures; 
nominations  referred  to  the  CcMnmittee  and 
thsir  status:  and  such  other  matters  as  the 
Coaunittee  determines  shall  be  included. 
The  Calendar  shall  be  revised  from  time  to 
time  to  show  pertinent  changes.  A  copy  of 
each  such  revision  shall  be  furnished  to 
each  member  of  the  Committee. 

12.2  Unless  otherwise  ordered,  measures 
referred  to  the  Committee  shall  be  referred 
by  the  Clerk  of  the  Committee  to  the  appro- 
priate department  or  agency  of  the  Govern- 
ment for  reports  thereon. 

RULX  13.  coMnrrrxs  travel 

IB.l  No  member  of  the  Committee  or 
Coaunittee  Staff  shall  travel  abroad  on 
Committee  business  unless  specifically  au- 
thorised by  the  Chairman  and  Vice  Chair- 
man. Requests  for  authorization  of  such 
travel  shall  state  the  purpose  and  extent  of 
the  trip.  A  full  report  shall  be  filed  with  the 
Committee  when  travel  is  completed. 

13.2  When  the  Chairman  and  the  Vice 
Chairman  approve  the  foreign  travel  of  a 
member  of  the  Committee  staff  not  accom- 
panying a  mem))er  of  the  Committee,  all 
members  of  the  Committee  are  to  be  ad- 
vised, prior  to  the  commencement  of  such 
travel,  of  its  extent,  nature  and  purpose. 
The  report  referred  to  in  Rule  13.1  shaU  be 
furnished  to  all  members  of  the  Committee 
and  shall  not  be  otherwise  disseminated 
wittiout  the  express  authorization  of  the 
Committee  pursuant  to  the  Rules  of  the 
Committee. 

13.3  No  member  of  the  Committee  staff 
shall  travel  within  this  country  on  Commit- 
tee business  unless  specifically  authorized 
by  the  Staff  Director  as  directed  by  the 
Committee. 

RULE  14.  CHANGES  IK  RULES 

These  Rules  may  be  modified,  amended, 
or  re[>ealed  by  the  Committee,  provided 
that  a  notice  in  writing  of  the  proposed 
change  has  l>een  given  to  each  meml>er  at 
least  48  hours  prior  to  the  meeting  at  which 
action  thereon  is  to  be  taken. 
Resolution 

XesoJtTed,  That  it  is  the  purpose  of  this 
reaolution  to  establish  a  new  select  commit- 
tee of  the  Senate,  to  be  known  as  the  Select 
Committee  on  Intelligence,  to  oversee  and 
make  continuing  studies  of  the  intelligence 
activities  and  programs  of  the  United  States 
Government,  and  to  submit  to  the  Senate 
appropriate  proposals  for  legislation  and 
report  to  the  Senate  concerning  such  Intelli- 
gence activities  and  programs.  In  carrying 
out  this  purpose,  the  Select  Committee  on 
Intelligence  sh^  make  every  effort  to 
assure  that  the  appropriate  departments 


and  ageHdea  of  the  United  Statea  provide 
Informed  and  timely  intelllgenoe  neoeaaary 
for  the  oiecutlve  and  legislative  branchea  to 
make  aonnd  dedsiona  affecting  the  aecurity 
and  vital  interests  of  the  Nation.  It  is  fur- 
tlier  the  purpose  of  this  reaolution  to  pro- 
vide vIgCant  legislative  oversight  over  the 
intelllgeiice  acUvlties  of  the  United  SUtes 
and  to  assure  that  such  activities  are  in  con- 
formity with  the  Constitution  and  laws  of 
the  United  SUtea. 

Sac.  2.  (aXl)  There  is  hereby  established  a 
select  conunlttee  to  be  known  as  the  Select 
Committee  on  Intelligence  (hereinafter  in 
this  resolution  referred  to  as  the  "select 
committee").  The  select  committee  shall  be 
composed  of  fifteen  members  appointed  aa 
follows: 

(A)  two  members  from  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations; 

(B)  two  members  from  the  Committee  on 
Armed  aervloes; 

(C)  two  memliers  from  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations: 

(D)  two  members  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary:  and 

(E)  seven  members  to  be  appointed  from 
the  Senate  at  large. 

(2)  Metnbers  i^ipolnted  from  each  commit- 
tee named  in  clauses  (A)  through  (D)  of 
paragraph  (1)  shall  be  evenly  divided  be- 
tween the  two  major  political  parties  and 
shall  bo  appointed  by  the  President  pro 
tempore  of  the  Senate  upon  the  recommen- 
dations of  the  majority  and  minority  leaders 
of  the  Senate.  Four  of  the  members  ap- 
pointed under  clause  (E)  of  paragraph  (1), 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  President  pro 
tempore  of  the  Senate  upon  the  recommen- 
dation al  the  majority  leader  of  the  Senate 
and  three  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore  of  the  Senate  upon  the 
recommendation  of  the  minority  leader  of 
the  Senate. 

(3)  The  majority  leader  of  the  Senate  and 
the  minority  leader  of  the  Senate  shall  be 
ex  officio  members  of  the  select  committee 
but  shaU  have  no  vote  In  the  committee  and 
shall  not  l>e  counted  for  purposes  of  deter- 
mining a  quorum. 

(b)  NO  Senator  may  serve  on  the  select 
committee  for  more  than  eight  years  of  con- 
tinuous service,  exclusive  of  service  by  any 
Senator  on  such  committee  during  the 
Nlnety-itourth  Congress.  To  the  greatest 
extent  practicable,  one-third  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  appointed  to  the  select 
committee  at  the  beginning  of  the  Ninety- 
seventh  Congress  and  each  Congress  there- 
after shall  be  Members  of  the  Senate  who 
did  not  Serve  on  such  committee  during  the 
preceding  Congress. 

(2)  At  the  l>eglnnlng  of  each  Congress,  the 
Membeis  of  the  Senate  who  are  members  of 
the  majority  party  of  the  Senate  shall  elect 
a  chairman  for  the  select  committee,  and 
the  Meaibers  of  the  Senate  who  are  from 
the  minority  party  of  the  Senate  shall  elect 
a  vice  ehairman  for  such  committee.  The 
vice  ch$irman  shall  act  in  the  place  and 
stead  of  the  chairman  in  the  absence  of  the 
chairman.  Neither  the  chairman  nor  the 
vice  chaOrman  of  the  select  committee  shall 
at  the  same  time  serve  as  chairman  or  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  any  other  commit- 
tee referred  to  in  paragraph  4(eKl)  of  rule 
XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  There  shall  be  referred  to  the 
select  oommittee  all  proposed  legislation, 
messages,  petitions,  memorials,  and  other 
matters  relating  to  the  following: 

(1)  The  Central  Intelligence  Agency  and 
the  Director  of  Central  Intelligence. 
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(2)  Intelligence  activities  of  all  other  de- 
partments and  agencies  of  the  Government, 
including,  but  not  limited  to,  the  intelli- 
gence activities  of  the  Defense  Intelligence 
Agency,  the  National  Security  Agency,  and 
other  agencies  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense: the  Department  of  State:  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice:  and  the  Department  of  the 
Treasury. 

(3)  The  organization  or  reorganization  of 
any  department  or  agency  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  the  extent  that  the  organization  or 
reorganization  relates  to  a  function  or  activ- 
ity involving  intelllgencf.activltics. 

(4)  Authorizations  for  appropriations, 
both  direct  and  Indirect,  for  the  following: 

(A)  The  Central  Intelligence  Agency  and 
Director  of  Central  Intelligence. 

(B)  The  Defense  Intelligence  Agency. 

(C)  The  National  Security  Agency. 

(D)  The  Intelligence  activities  of  other 
agencies  and  subdivisions  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense. 

(E)  The  intelligence  activities  of  the  De- 
partment of  State. 

(F)  The  intelligence  activities  of  the  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Investigation,  including  all 
activities  of  the  Intelligence  Division. 

<G>  Any  department,  agency,  or  subdivi- 
sion which  is  the  successor  to  any  agency 
named  in  clause  (A),  (B),  or  (O:  and  the  ac- 
tivities of  any  department,  agency,  or  subdi- 
vision which  is  the  successor  to  any  depart- 
ment, agency,  bureau,  or  subdivision  named 
In  clause  (D),  (E).  or  (F)  to  the  extent  that 
the  activities  of  such  successor  department, 
agency,  or  subdivision  are  activities  de- 
scribed in  clause  (D),  (E),  or  (F). 

(b)  Any  proposed  legislation  reported  by 
the  select  committee,  except  any  legislation 
Involving  matters  specified  in  clause  (1)  or 
(4)(A)  of  subsection  (a),  containing  any 
matter  otherwise  within  the  Jurisdiction  of 
any  standing  committee  shall,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  chairman  of  such  standing  com- 
mittee, be  referred  to  such  standing  commit- 
tee for  its  consideration  of  such  matter  and 
be  reported  to  the  Senate  by  such  standing 
committee  within  thirty  days  after  the  day 
on  which  such  proposed  legislation  is  re- 
ferred to  such  standing  committee;  and  any 
proposed  legislation  reported  by  any  com- 
mittee, other  than  the  select  committee, 
which  contains  any  matter  within  the  juris- 
diction of  the  select  committee  shall,  at  the 
request  of  the  chairman  of  the  select  com- 
mittee, \x  referred  to  the  select  committee 
for  its  consideration  of  such  matter  and  be 
reported  to  the  Senate  by  the  select  com- 
mittee within  thirty  days  after  the  day  on 
which  such  proposed  legislation  Is  referred 
to  such  committee.  In  any  case  in  which  a 
committee  fails  to  report  any  proposed  leg- 
islation referred  to  It  within  the  time  limit 
prescribed  herein,  such  committee  shall  be 
automatically  discharged  from  further  con- 
sideration of  such  prop>osed  legislation  on 
the  thirtieth  day  following  the  day  on 
which  such  proposed  legislation  is  referred 
to  such  committee  unless  the  Senate  pro- 
vides otherwise.  In  computing  any  thirty- 
day  period  under  this  paragraph  there  shall 
be  excluded  from  such  computation  any 
days  on  which  the  Senate  is  not  In  session. 

(c)  Nothing  in  this  resolution  shall  be  con- 
strued as  prohibiting  or  otherwise  restrict- 
ing the  authority  of  any  other  committee  to 
study  and  review  any  intelligence  activity  to 
the  extent  that  such  activity  directly  affects 
a  matter  otherwise  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  such  committee. 

(d)  Nothing  In  this  resolution  shall  be  con- 
strued as  amending  limiting,  or  otherwise 
ctianging   the   authority   of   any   standing 
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committee  of  the  Senate  to  obtain  full  and 
prompt  access  to  the  product  of  the  Intelli- 
gence activities  of  any  department  or 
agency  of  the  Government  relevant  to  a 
matter  otherwise  within  the  Jurisdiction  of 
such  committee. 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  select  committee,  for  the 
purposes  of  accountability  to  the  Senate, 
shall  make  regular  and  periodic  reports  to 
the  Senate  on  the  nature  and  extent  of  the 
intelligence  activities  of  the  various  depart- 
ments and  agencies  of  the  United  States. 
Such  committee  shall  promptly  call  to  th<> 
attention  of  the  Senate  or  to  any  other  ap- 
propriate committee  or  committees  of  the 
Senate  any  matters  requiring  the  attention 
of  the  Senate  or  such  other  committee  or 
committees.  In  making  such  report,  the 
select  committee  shall  proceed  in  a  manner 
consistent  with  section  8(c)(2)  to  protect  na- 
tional security. 

(b)  The  select  committee  shall  obtain  an 
annual  report  from  the  Director  of  the  Cen- 
tral Intelligence  Agency,  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion. Such  reports  shall  review  the  intelli- 
gence activities  of  the  agency  or  department 
concurred  and  the  intelligence  activities  of 
foreign  countries  directed  at  the  United 
States  or  its  interest.  An  unclassified  version 
of  each  report  may  be  made  available  to  the 
public  at  the  discretion  of  the  select  com- 
mittee. Nothing  herein  shall  be  construed  as 
requiring  the  public  disclosure  in  such  re- 
ports of  the  names  of  Individuals  engaged  in 
intelligence  activities  for  the  United  States 
or  the  divulging  of  intelligence  methods  em- 
ployed or  the  sources  of  information  on 
which  such  reports  are  based  or  the  amount 
of  funds  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for 
Intelligence  activities. 

(c)  On  or  before  March  15  of  each  year, 
the  select  committee  shall  submit  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Budget  of  the  Senate  the 
views  and  estimates  described  In  section 
301(c)  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of 
19'J4  regarding  matters  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  select  committee. 

Sec.  5.  (a)  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolu- 
tion, the  select  committee  is  authorized  in 
its  discretion  ( 1 )  to  malie  investigations  into 
any  matter  within  its  jurisdiction,  (2)  to 
make  expenditures  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate,  (3)  to  employ  personnel. 
(4)  to  hold  hearings.  (5)  to  sit  and  act  at  any 
time  or  place  during  the  sessions,  recesses, 
and  adjourned  p>eriods  of  the  Senate,  (6)  to 
require,  by  subpena  or  otherwise,  the  at- 
tendance of  witnesses  and  the  production  of 
correspondence,  boolis,  papers,  and  docu- 
ments (7)  to  take  depositions  and  other  tes- 
timony. (8)  to  procure  the  service  of  individ- 
ual consultants  or  organizations  thereof,  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section 
202(i)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act 
of  1946,  and  (9)  with  the  prior  consent  of 
the  Government  department  or  agency  con- 
cerned and  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration, to  use  on  a  reimbursable  basis 
the  services  of  personnel  of  any  such  de- 
partment or  agency. 

(b)  The  chairman  of  the  select  committee 
or  any  member  thereof  may  administer 
oaths  to  witnesses. 

(c>  Subpenas  authorized  by  the  select 
committee  may  be  issued  over  the  signature 
of  the  chairman,  the  vice  chairman  or  any 
member  of  the  select  committee  designated 
by  the  chairman,  and  may  be  served  by  any 
person  designated  by  the  chairman  or  any 
member  signing  the  subpenas. 

Sec.  6.  No  employee  of  the  select  commit- 
tee or  any  person  engaged  by  contract  or 


otherwise  to  perform  services  for  or  at  the 
request  of  such  committee  shall  be  given 
access  to  any  classified  information  by  such 
committee  unless  such  employee  or  person 
has  (1)  agreed  in  writing  and  under  oath  to 
be  bound  by  the  rules  of  the  Senate  (includ- 
ing the  jurisdiction  of  the  Select  Committee 
on  Standards  and  Conduct  ■  and  of  such 
committee  as  to  the  security  of  such  Infor- 
mation during  and  after  the  period  of  his 
employment  or  contractual  agreement  with 
such  committee;  and  (2)  received  an  appro- 
priate security  clearance  as  determined  by 
such  committee  on  consultation  with  the 
Director  of  (Antral  Intelligence.  The  type 
of  security  clearance  to  be  required  In  the 
case  of  any  such  employee  or  person  shall, 
within  the  determination  of  such  comalttoe 
in  consultation  with  the  Director  of  Ceatral 
Intelligence,  be  commensurate  with  the  sen- 
sitivity of  the  classified  Information  to 
which  such  employee  or  person  will  be  given 
access  by  such  committee. 

Sec.  7.  The  select  committee  shall  fecmu- 
late  and  carry  out  such  rules  and  procedures 
as  It  deems  necessary  to  prevent  the  disclo- 
sure, without  the  consent  of  the  person  or 
persons  concerned,  of  information  tn  the 
possession  of  such  committee  which  unduly 
infringes  upon  the  privacy  or  which  violates 
the  constitutional  rights  of  such  person  or 
persons.  Nothing  herein  shall  be  construed 
to  prevent  such  committee  from  publicly 
disclosing  any  such  information  in  any  case 
in  which  such  committee  determines  the  na- 
tional interest  in  the  disclosure  of  such  in- 
formation clearly  outweighs  any  infringe- 
ment on  the  privacy  of  any  person  or  per- 
sons. 

Sec.  8.(a)  The  select  committe  may.  sub- 
ject to  the  provisions  of  this  section,  disclose 
publicly  any  information  in  the  posaession 
of  such  committee  after  a  determination  by 
such  committee  that  the  public  interest 
would  be  served  by  such  disclosure.  When- 
ever committee  action  is  required  to  disclose 
any  information  under  this  section,  the 
committee  shall  meet  to  vote  on  the  matter 
within  five  days  after  any  member  of  the 
committee  requests  such  a  vote.  No  member 
of  the  select  committee  shall  disclose  any 
information,  the  disclosure  of  which  re- 
quires a  committee  vote,  prior  to  a  vote  by 
the  committee  on  the  question  of  the  disclo- 
sure of  such  information  or  after  such  vote 
except  in  accordance  with  this  section. 

(b)(1)  In  any  case  in  which  the  select  com- 
mittee votes  to  disclose  publicly  any  infor- 
mation which  has  been  classified  under  es- 
tablished security  procedures,  which  has 
been  submitted  to  it  by  the  executive 
branch,  and  which  the  executive  branch  re- 
quests be  kept  secret,  such  committee  shall 
notify  the  President  of  such  vote. 

(2)  The  select  committee  may  disclose 
publicly  such  information  after  the  expira- 
tion of  a  five-day  period  following  the  day 
on  which  notice  of  such  vote  is  transmitted 
to  the  President,  unless  prior  to  the  expira- 
tion of  such  five-day  period,  the  President, 
personally  in  writing,  notifies  the  committee 
that  he  objects  to  the  disclosure  of  such  in- 
formation, provides  his  reasons  therefor, 
and  certifies  that  the  threat  to  the  national 
interest  of  the  United  States  posed  by  such 
disclosure  is  of  such  gravity  that  it  out- 
weighs any  public  interest  in  the  disclosure. 

(3)  If  the  President,  personally  in  writing, 
notifies  the  select  committee  of  his  objec- 
tions to  the  disclosure  of  such  Information 
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aa  ptxwrkied  in  paragraph  (3).  such  commit- 
tee may.  by  majority  vote,  refer  the  ques- 
tion of  tbe  diaclosure  of  su«^  information  to 
tbe  Senate  for  conalrteratlon.  The  commit- 
tee sball  not  pubUdy  dlarJowe  such  informa- 
tion without  leave  of  the  Senate. 

(4)  Whenever  the  aelect  committee  votes 
to  refer  the  qnestton  of  dtadoaure  of  any  in- 
formation to  tbe  Senate  under  paragraph 
(3),  the  chatnnan  ahall  not  later  than  the 


mation.  make  any  information  described  in 
paragraph  (I)  available  to  any  other  com- 
mittee or  any  other  Member  of  the  Senate. 
Whenever  the  select  committee  makes  such 
information  available,  the  committee  shall 
keep  a  written  record  showing,  in  the  case 
of  any  particular  information,  which  com- 
mittee or  which  Members  of  the  Senate  re- 
ceived such  Information.  No  Memlier  of  the 
Senate  who,  and  no  committee  which,  re- 
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gence  activities  wlilch  constitute  violations 
of  the  constitutional  rights  of  any  person, 
violations  of  law,  or  violations  of  Executive 
orders.  Presidential  directives,  or  depart- 
mental or  agency  rulea  or  regulations;  each 
department  and  agency  should  further 
report  to  such  committee  what  actions  have 
been  taken  or  are  expected  to  be  taken  by 
the  departments  or  agencies  with  respect  to 
such  violations. 
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their  policies  with  respect  to  the  safeguard- 
ing of  sensitive  Intelligence  Information; 

(8)  the  authorization  of  funds  for  the  In- 
telligence activities  of  the  Government  and 
whether  disclosure  of  any  of  the  amounts  of 
such  funds  is  In  the  public  interest;  and 

(9)  the  development  of  a  imlform  set  of 
definitions  for  terms  to  be  used  in  policies 
which  may  be  adopted  by  the  executive  or 
legislative  branches  to  govern,  clarify,  and 


THE  MARYLAND  STATE 
ASSOClA'nON  OP  B'NAI  B'RITH 

•  Ms.  MIKULSKI.  Mr.  President,  on 
Sattirday,  February  28,  and  Sunday, 
March  1,  the  Maryland  State  Associa- 
tion  of  B'nai  B'rith  will  conduct  its 
annual  (X)nvention.  B'nai  B'rith  is  the 
oldest  Jewish  Mens  Service  organiza- 
tion in  the  world.  For  more  than  140 


V     Community     Volunteer     Service 
Award. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  most  pleasant  to 
call  the  Maryland  Association  of  B'nai 
B'rith  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate. 
The  work  of  B'nai  B'rith  complements 
the  efforts  of  the  Congress  and  ex- 
tends the  spirit  of  this  Nation  beyond 
the  limits  of  visible  horizons.* 
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u  provkled  in  psncrapb  (3).  such  commit- 
tee may.  by  minority  vote,  refer  the  ques- 
UoD  of  the  diaclomie  of  sucb  information  to 
the  Senate  tor  oouider&Uon.  The  commit- 
tee ■baU  not  pubUdy  dlerlnw  such  informa- 
tion vttbout  leave  of  the  Senate. 

(4)  Wtaenev^  the  select  committee  votes 
to  refer  the  qaesUon  of  (Usdosure  of  any  in- 
fonnatlm  to  the  Senate  under  paragraph 
(3).  the  chalimui  shall  not  later  than  the 
flrit  day  on  which  the  Senate  is  in  session 
fbUowiot  the  day  on  which  the  vote  occurs, 
tcpoit  the  matter  to  the  Senate  for  its  con- 
sideration. 

(5)  One  hour  after  the  Senate  convenes  on 
the  fourth  day  on  which  the  Senate  is  in 
w  winii  followlnc  the  day  on  which  any  such 
matter  is  reported  to  the  Senate,  or  at  such 
earlier  time  as  the  majority  leader  and  the 
minority  leader  of  the  Senate  Jointly  agree 
upon  in  aeeordanoe  with  paragraph  5  of  rule 
XVn  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate. 
the  ftfnaty  shall  go  into  closed  session  and 
the  matter  shall  be  the  pending  business.  In 
oomidering  the  matter  In  closed  session  the 
Senate  may— 

(A)  approve  the  public  disclosure  of  all  or 
any  portion  of  the  information  in  question. 
in  whlcfa  case  the  committee  shall  publicly 
jWaoitMi  the  information  ordered  to  be  dis- 
doaed. 

(B)  disapprove  the  public  disclosure  of  all 
ex  any  portion  of  the  information  in  ques- 
tion, in  wiiich  case  the  committee  shall  not 
poliUcly  MmnYrtm^  the  information  ordered 
not  to  be  dtodoaed.  or 

(C)  refer  all  or  any  portion  of  the  matter 
back  to  the  committee,  in  which  case  the 
oommlttee  shall  malie  the  final  determina- 
tton  with  respect  to  the  public  disclosure  of 
the  information  in  question. 

Upon  condualon  of  the  consideration  of 
■ueh  matter  in  dosed  session,  which  may 
not  extend  beyond  the  close  of  the  ninth 
day  <m  which  the  Senate  is  in  session  follow- 
ing ttw  day  aa  which  such  matter  was  re- 
ported to  the  Senate,  or  the  close  of  the 
fifth  day  following  the  day  agreed  upon 
Jointly  by  the  majority  and  minority  leaders 
in  accordance  with  paragraph  5  of  rule 
ZVn  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate 
(whichever  the  case  may  be),  the  Senate 
shall  Immediately  vote  on  the  disposition  of 
sudi  matter  in  open  session,  without  debate, 
and  without  divulging  the  information  with 
reelect  to  which  the  vote  is  being  taken. 
The  Senate  shaU  vote  to  dispose  of  such 
matter  by  one  or  more  of  the  means  speci- 
fied in  clauses  (A),  (B).  and  (C)  of  the 
second  sentence  of  this  paragraph.  Any  vote 
of  the  Senate  to  disdose  any  information 
pursuant  to  this  paragraph  shall  be  subject 
to  the  right  of  a  If  ember  of  the  Senate  to 
move  for  reconsideration  of  the  vote  within 
the  time  and  pursuant  to  the  procedures 
specified  in  rale  xm  of  the  Standing  Rules 
of  the  Senate,  and  the  dlsdosure  of  such  In- 
formation shaQ  be  nutde  consistent  with 
that  right. 

(cXl)  No  information  in  the  possession  of 
the  select  committee  relating  to  the  lawful 
intelligence  activities  of  any  department  or 
agency  of  the  United  States  which  has  been 
dasBified  under  established  security  proce- 
dures and  wliidi  the  select  committee,  pur- 
suant to  sulMection  (a)  or  (b)  of  this  section. 
has  determined  should  not  be  disclosed 
shall  be  made  available  to  any  person  by  a 
Member,  officer,  or  employee  of  the  Senate 
except  in  a  doaed  session  of  the  Senate  or 
as  provided  In  paragraph  (2). 

(3)  Tlie  select  committee  may.  under  such 
regulatioaa  u  the  committee  shall  prescribe 
to  protect  the  confidentiality  of  such  infor- 


mation, make  any  information  described  In 
paragraph  (1)  available  to  any  other  com- 
mittee or  any  other  Member  of  the  Senate. 
Whenever  the  select  committee  makes  such 
Information  available,  the  committee  shall 
keep  a  written  record  showiiig,  in  the  case 
of  any  particular  information,  which  com- 
mittee or  which  Members  of  the  Senate  re- 
ceived such  information.  No  Member  of  the 
Senate  who,  and  no  committee  which,  re- 
ceives any  information  under  this  subsec- 
tion, shall  disclose  such  information  except 
In  a  closed  session  of  the  Senate. 

(d>  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Standards  and  Conduct  ■  to  inves- 
tigate any  unauthorized  disclosure\>f  intelli- 
gence information  by  a  Member,  officer  or 
employee  of  the  Senate  In  violation  of  sub- 
section (c)  and  to  report  to  the  Senate  con- 
cerning any  allegation  which  it  finds  to  be 
substantiated. 

(e)  Upon  the  request  of  any  person  who  is 
subject  to  any  such  investigation,  the  Select 
Cbnunittee  on  Standards  and  Conduct  shall 
release  to  such  Individual  at  the  conclusion 
of  its  investigation  a  summary  of  its  Investi- 
gation together  with  its  findings.  If,  at  the 
conclusion  of  its  investigation,  the  Select 
Cbmmittee  on  Standards  and  Conduct  de- 
termines that  there  has  lieen  a  significant 
breach  of  confidentiality  or  unauthorized 
disclosure  by  a  Member,  officer,  or  employ- 
ee of  the  Senate,  it  shall  report  its  findings 
to  the  Senate  and  recommend  appropriate 
action  such  as  censure,  removal  from  com- 
mittee membership,  or  expulsion  from  the 
Senate,  in  the  case  of  a  Member,  or  removal 
from  office  or  employment  or  punishment 
for  contempt,  in  the  case  of  an  officer  or 
employee. 

Sec.  9.  The  Select  Committee  is  author- 
ised to  permit  any  personal  representative 
of  the  President,  designated  by  the  Presi- 
dent to  serve  as  a  liaison  to  such  committee, 
to  attend  any  closed  meeting  of  such  com- 
mittee. 

Sec.  10.  Upon  expiration  of  the  Select 
Committee  on  Governmental  Operations 
With  Respect  to  Intelligence  Activities,  es- 
tablished by  Senate  Resolution  21,  Ninety- 
fourth  Congress,  all  records,  files,  docu- 
ments, and  other  materials  in  the  posses- 
sion, custody,  or  control  of  such  committee, 
under  appropriate  conditions  established  by 
it,  shall  be  transferred  to  the  select  commit- 
tee. 

Sec.  11.  (a)  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that  the  head  of  each  department  and 
agency  of  the  United  States  should  keep  the 
select  committee  fully  and  currently  in- 
formed with  respect  to  intelligence  activi- 
ties, including  any  significant  anticipated 
activities,  which  are  the  responsibUity  of  or 
engaged  in  by  such  department  or  agency: 
Provided,  That  this  does  not  constitute  a 
condition  precedent  to  the  implementation 
of  any  such  anticipated  intelligence  activity. 

(b)  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  the 
head  of  any  department  or  agency  of  the 
United  States  involved  in  any  intelligence 
activities  should  furnish  any  information  or 
document  in  the  possession,  custody,  or  con- 
trol of  the  department  or  agency,  or  person 
paid  by  such  department  or  agency,  when- 
over  requested  by  the  select  committee  with 
respect  to  any  matter  within  such  commit- 
tee's jurisdiction. 

(c)  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  each 
department  and  agency  of  the  United  States 
tfiould  report  immediately  upon  discovery 
to  the  select  committee  any  and  all  Intelli- 


■  Name  changed  to  ttie  Select  Committee  on 
ethics  by  S.  Res.  4.  »S-1,  Feb.  4, 1977. 


gence  activities  which  constitute  violations 
of  the  constitutional  rights  of  any  person, 
violations  of  law,  or  violations  of  Executive 
orders.  Presidential  directives,  or  depart- 
mental or  agency  rules  or  regulations;  each 
department  and  agency  should  further 
report  to  such  committee  what  actions  have 
been  taken  or  are  expected  to  be  taken  by 
the  departments  or  agencies  with  respect  to 
such  violations. 

Sec.  12.  Subject  to  the  Standing  Rules  of 
the  Senate,  no  funds  shall  be  appropriated 
for  any  fiscal  year  begiimlng  after  Septem- 
ber 30.  1976,  with  the  exception  of  a  con- 
tinuing bill  or  resolution,  or  amendment 
thereto,  or  conference  report  thereon,  to,  or 
for  use  of,  any  department  or  agency  of  the 
United  States  to  carry  out  any  of  the  follow- 
ing activities,  unless  such  funds  shall  have 
been  previously  authorized  by  a  bill  or  Joint 
resolution  passed  by  the  Senate  during  the 
same  or  preceding  fiscal  year  to  carry  out 
such  activity  for  such  fiscal  year: 

(1)  the  activities  of  the  Central  Intelli- 
gence Agency  and  the  Director  of  Central 
Intelligence. 

(2)  The  activities  of  the  Defense  Intelli- 
gence Agency. 

(3)  ITie  activities  of  the  National  Security 
Agency. 

(4)  The  intelligence  activities  of  other 
agencies  and  subdivisions  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense. 

(5)  The  intelligence  activities  of  the  De- 
partment of  State. 

(6)  The  intelligence  activities  of  the  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Investigation,  including  all 
activities  of  the  Intelligence  Division. 

Sec.  13.  (a)  The  select  committee  shall 
make  a  study  with  respect  to  the  following 
mattens.  taking  into  consideration  with  re- 
spect to  each  such  matter,  all  relevant  as- 
pects of  the  effectiveness  of  planning,  gath- 
ering, use,  security,  and  dissemination  of  In- 
telligence: 

(1)  the  quality  of  the  analytical  capabili- 
ties of  United  States  foreign  intelligence 
agencies  and  means  for  integrating  more 
closely  analytical  intelligence  and  policy  for- 
mulation; 

(2)  the  extent  and  nature  of  the  authority 
of  the  departments  and  agencies  of  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  to  engage  in  Intelligence  ac- 
tivities and  the  desirability  of  developing 
charters  for  each  intelligence  agency  or  de- 
partment: 

(3)  the  organization  of  intelligence  activi- 
ties in  the  executive  branch  to  maximize  the 
effectiveness  of  the  conduct,  oversight,  and 
accountability  of  Intelligence  activities;  to 
reduce  duplication  or  overlap;  and  to  Im- 
prove the  morale  of  the  personnel  of  the 
foreign  intelligence  agencies; 

(4)  tiie  conduct  of  covert  and  clandestine 
activities  and  the  procedures  by  which  Con- 
gress is  informed  of  such  activities; 

(5)  the  desirability  of  changing  any  law. 
Senate  rule  or  procedure,  or  any  Executive 
order,  rule,  or  regulation  to  improve  the 
protection  of  intelligence  secrets  and  pro- 
vide for  disclosure  of  Information  for  which 
there  is  no  compelling  reason  for  secrecy; 

(6)  the  desirability  of  establishing  a  stand- 
ing committee  of  the  Senate  on  intelligence 
activities; 

(7)  the  desirabUity  of  establishing  a  Joint 
committee  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  intelligence  activities  in 
lieu  of  having  separate  committees  in  each 
House  of  Congress,  or  of  establishing  proce- 
dures under  which  separate  committees  on 
intelligence  activities  of  the  two  Houses  of 
Congress  would  receive  Joint  briefings  from 
the   intelligence   agencies   and   coordinate 


their  policies  with  respect  to  the  safeguard- 
ing of  sensitive  intelligence  information: 

(8)  the  authorization  of  funds  for  the  in- 
telligence activities  of  the  Government  and 
whether  disclosure  of  any  of  the  amounts  of 
such  funds  is  in  the  public  interest;  and 

(9)  the  development  of  a  uniform  set  of 
definitions  for  terms  to  be  used  In  policies 
which  may  be  adopted  by  the  executive  or 
legislative  branches  to  govern,  clarify,  and 
strengthen  the  operation  of  intelligence  ac- 
tivities. 

(b)  The  select  committee  may,  in  its  dis- 
cretion, omit  from  the  s(>ecial  study  re- 
quired by  this  section  any  matter  it  deter- 
mines has  been  adequately  studied  by  the 
Select  Committee  To  Study  Governmental 
Operations  With  Respect  to  Intelligence  Ac- 
tivities, established  by  Senate  Resolution  21, 
Ninety-fourth  Congress. 

<c)  The  select  conunittee  shall  report  the 
results  of  the  study  provided  for  by  this  sec- 
tion to  the  Senate,  together  with  any  rec- 
ommendations for  legislative  or  other  ac- 
tions it  deems  appropriate,  no  later  than 
July  1,  1977,  and  from  time  to  time  thereaf- 
ter as  it  deems  appropriate. 

Sec.  14.  (a).  As  used  in  this  resolution,  the 
term  "intelligence  activities"  includes  (1) 
the  collection,  analysis,  production,  dissemi- 
nation, or  use  of  information  which  relates 
to  any  foreign  country,  or  any  government, 
politicaJ  group,  party,  military  force,  move- 
ment, or  other  association  in  such  foreign 
country,  and  which  relates  to  the  defense, 
foreign  policy,  national  security,  or  related 
policies  of  the  United  States,  and  other  ac- 
tivity which  is  in  support  of  such  activities; 
(2)  activites  taken  to  counter  similar  activi- 
ties directed  against  the  United  States;  (3) 
covert  or  clandestine  activities  affecting  the 
relations  of  the  United  States  with  any  for- 
eign government,  political  group,  party, 
military  force,  movement  or  other  associa- 
tion; (4)  the  collection,  analysis,  production, 
dissemination,  or  use  of  information  atwut 
activities  of  persons  within  the  United 
States,  its  territories  and  possessions,  or  na- 
tionals of  the  United  States  abroad  whose 
political  and  related  activities  pose,  or  may 
be  considered  by  any  department,  agency, 
bureau,  office,  division,  instrumentality,  or 
employee  of  the  United  States  to  pose,  a 
threat  to  the  Internal  security  of  the  United 
States,  and  covert  or  clandestine  activities 
directed  against  such  persons.  Such  term 
does  not  include  tactical  foreign  military  in- 
telligence serving  no  national  policymaking 
function. 

(b)  As  used  in  this  resolution,  the  term 
"department  or  agency"  includes  any  orga- 
nization, committee,  council,  establishment. 
or  office  within  the  Federal  Government. 

(c)  For  purposes  of  this  resolution,  refer- 
ence to  any  department,  agency,  bureau,  or 
subdivision  shall  Include  a  reference  to  any 
successor  department,  agency,  bureau,  or 
subdivision  to  the  extent  that  such  succes- 
sor engages  in  Intelligence  activities  now 
conducted  by  the  department,  agency, 
bureau,  or  subdivision  referred  to  in  this 
resolution. 

Sec.  is.  (This  section  authorized  funds  for 
the  select  committee  for  the  period  May  19, 
1976.  through  Feb.  28. 1977.) 

Sbc.  16.  Nothing  in  this  resolution  shall  be 
construed  as  constituting  acquiescence  by 
the  Senate  in  any  practice,  or  in  the  con- 
duct of  any  activity,  not  otherwise  author- 
ized by  law.* 


THE  MARYLAND  STATE 
ASSOCIATION  OF  BNAI  B'RITH 

•  Ms.  MIKULSKI.  Mr.  President,  on 
Saturday.  February  28.  and  Sunday. 
March  1.  the  Maryland  State  Associa- 
tion of  B'nai  B'rith  will  conduct  its 
annual  convention.  B'nai  B'rith  is  the 
oldest  Jewish  Mens  Service  organiza- 
tion in  the  world.  For  more  than  140 
years,  members  of  this  voluntary  orga- 
nization have  developed  and  imple- 
mented programs  of  helpfulness  to 
people  of  all  faiths  throughout  the 
United  States  and  47  nations  around 
the  globe. 

Founded  in  1843  by  12  men,  B'nai 
B'rith  has  a  membership  today  in  the 
hundreds  of  thousands.  Through  its 
international  headquarters  in  Wash- 
ington. DC.  the  work  of  B'nai  B'rith 
touches  in  the  lives  of  millions  of 
people  regardless  of  creed,  age,  race, 
sex  or  nationality. 

B'nai  B'rith  exemplifies  one  of 
America's  finest  characteristics— 
volunteerism.  By  combining  voluntary 
action  and  conununity  services,  B'nai 
B'rith  has  earned  the  reputation  as  a 
major  benevolent  force  within  the  na- 
tional and  international  communities. 

For  more  than  70  years,  B'nai  B'rith 
members  in  Maryland  have  continued 
the  tradition  of  conununity  service 
through  programs  for  disabled  per- 
sons, worlung  in  hospitals  and  police 
stations,  collecting  and  distributing 
food,  sponsoring  senior  citizens  hous- 
ing, and  teaching  preschoolers 
through  such  programs  as  their  na- 
tional award  winning  "Safety  Town." 

The  outstanding  record  of  Maryland 
B'nai  B'rith  is  due  to  many  individual 
members  who  participate  actively  and 
provide  leadership  at  the  local,  dis- 
trict, and  international  levels.  Special 
recognition  is  due  Kent  Schiner  and 
Philip  Kershner  who  serve  in  interna- 
tional positions  and  Dr.  Samuel  Fried- 
man and  Alvin  Singer  who  are  life  gov- 
ernors of  district  five. 

Another  outstanding  member. 
Arthur  Savericic  will  be  installed  as 
the  new  president  of  the  Maryland 
State  Association  on  Saturday  night. 
February  28.  Mr.  Saverick.  a  founder 
of  the  Federal  employees  unit  of  B'nai 
B'rith.  complements  his  conununity 
service  commitment  with  public  serv- 
ice in  his  position  as  the  Director  of 
Administrative  Budget  for  the  U.S. 
Social  Security  Administration.  Mr. 
Saverick  will  succeed  Manuel  Gold- 
berg. 

Also  to  be  honored  on  this  night  will 
be  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E^l  Raffel  who  will 
receive  the  national  "Guardian  of  the 
Menorah  Award."  for  their  exception- 
al contributions  to  the  betterment  of 
mankind,  especially  in  the  area  of 
human  suffering. 

At  the  Sunday  business  session,  spe- 
cial recognition  will  also  be  given  to 
Lance  Berkowitz,  who  is  the  first  B'nai 
B'rith  member  from  Maryland  in 
many  years  to  win  the  coveted  District 


V     Commimity     Volunteer     Service 
Award. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  most  pleasant  to 
call  the  Maryland  Association  of  B'nai 
B'rith  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate. 
The  work  of  B'nai  B'rith  complements 
the  efforts  of  the  Congress  and  ex- 
tends the  spirit  of  this  Nation  beyond 
the  limits  of  visible  horizons.* 


LITHUANIAN  INDEPENDENCE 
DAY 

•  Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  February 
16  marked  the  69th  anniversary  of 
Lithuanian  independence.  On  that 
date  in  1918.  the  Lithuanian  people 
courageously  rebelled  against  their  op- 
pressors and  declared  Lithuania  to  be 
an  Independent  state  after  living  for 
more  than  a  century  under  Russian 
rule  and  tyranny. 

The  historic  struggle  waged  by  the 
Lithuanian  people  for  freedom  and 
self-determination  did  not  come  to  an 
end  with  their  declaration  of  inde- 
pendence. Bolshevik  forces  made  re- 
peated attempts  to  deal  a  death  blow 
to  the  newly  established  republic.  Nev- 
ertheless, Lithuanians  successfully  de- 
feated these  forces,  and  in  1920  the 
Soviet  Union  signed  a  peace  treaty  rec- 
ognizing Lithuania's  independence  and 
sovereignty  and  renouncing  forever  all 
claims  to  Lithusinlan  territory. 

Lithuania's  existence  as  a  sovereign 
nation-state  was  tragically  and  illegal- 
ly ended  by  the  Soviet  Union  during 
the  Second  World  War.  Under  a  secret 
protocol  to  the  Nazi-Soviet  Nonaggres- 
sion  Pact,  the  Soviet  Union  laid  claims 
to  Lithuania  and  the  other  Baltic 
States  of  Latvia  and  Estonia.  This 
agreement  was  a  flagrant  abrogation 
of  the  1920  peace  treaty  with  Lithua- 
nia. Having  received  the  "green  light" 
from  Germany  to  occupy  the  Baltic 
States,  the  Soviet  Union  in  October 
1939  forcibly  obtained  the  right  to  sta- 
tion Soviet  forces  on  Lithuanian  terri- 
tory. The  following  June,  the  Soviet 
Union  orchestrated  the  downfall  of 
the  Nationalist  Government  and  re- 
placed it  with  a  new  pro-Soviet  Gov- 
ernment. In  August  1940,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  new  Government  and 
against  the  wishes  of  the  Lithuanian 
people.  Lithuania  was  formally  incor- 
(>orated  into  the  Union  of  Soviet  So- 
cialist Republics.  To  this  day,  the 
United  States  has  consistently  refused 
to  recognize  this  imlawful  annexation 
of  Lithuania  by  the  Soviet  Union  and 
has  steadfastly  supported  the  Lithua- 
nian people  in  their  valiant  and  un- 
ending struggle  against  Soviet  repres- 
sion. 

An  important  part  of  this  struggle 
has  been  the  Catholic  Church.  In 
Lithuania,  as  in  Poland,  Catholicism  is 
deeply  rooted  and  the  Catholic 
Church  has  played  a  central  role  in 
the  formation  of  social,  political,  and 
religious  beliefs.  This  year.  Catholics 
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In  Lithuania  will  be  celebrating  the 
•00th  anniversary  of  Christianity  in 
thdr  country.  I  hope  that  the  Soviet 
autlkorltiea  trill  allow  celebrations  of 
this  annivenary  to  go  unhindered. 

Ihifortim«tely.  the  history  of  Soviet 
toleranoe  for  this  sort  of  activity  is  not 
promlsinc.  Stnoe  IMO.  the  Soviet 
Unkm  has  tried  to  eliminate  independ- 
ent reliidkNis.  pcditical.  and  cultural  ac- 
tfvttleB  in  Uthuania.  The  Catholic 
Cburch  and  its  followers  have  been 
the  main  targets  of  this  campaign. 
CMhoUe  worshippers  have  been  in- 
timidated and  harassed,  and  Catholic 
priests  have  been  detained  and 
brought  to  triaL  In  1983,  the  Soviet 
milon  set  a  profoundly  disquieting 
preeedoit  in  its  campaign  to  neutralize 
Catholic  opposition  by  arresting  and 
hwa'TfiTt'"g  two  influential  Lithuani- 
an priests.  Father  Alf  onsas  Svarinslcas 
and  Father  Sigltas  Tamkevlcius. 

In  1984,  the  persecution  of  Catholics 
continued  unabated.  On  March  4. 
1964,  the  500th  anniversary  of  Lithua- 
nia's patron  Saint  Casimir,  the  Grov- 
emment  disrupted  commemoration 
oeranonies  all  over  the  country  by  dis- 
connecting speakers  outside  churches 
padied  with  believers,  by  scheduling 
alternative  activities  for  schoolchil- 
drm  and  by  other  nefarious  measures. 
On  November  9.  1984,  Father  Jonas 
llatullonis,  a  prominent  Catholic 
priest,  was  arrested  without  charge 
and  sentenced  to  3  years  forced  labor. 
The  frequency  and  lawless  nature  of 
such  Government  crackdowns  has  so 
threatened  the  activities  of  the  Lith- 
uanian Catholic  Committee  for  the 
Defense  of  Believers'  Rights  that  it 
has  been  forced  to  go  imderground. 

Despite  repeated  assaults  however, 
the  Catholic  Church  continues  unde- 
terred in  its  efforts  to  secure  freedom 
and  hmnan  rights  for  the  people  of 
Lithuania. 

As  a  former  cochairman  of  the  Com- 
mission on  Security  and  Cooperation 
in  Europe,  I  am  deeply  concerned 
about  violations  of  human  rights  in 
Uthuania.  As  party  to  the  United  Na- 
tions Charter  and  various  internation- 
al covenants  on  human  rights,  and  as 
a  signatory  of  the  Helsinlu  accords, 
the  Soviet  Union  has  pledged  respect 
for  human  rights  and  fundamental 
freedoms  and  has  accepted  political 
and  legal  obligations  in  these  areas.  As 
we  commemorate  the  69th  anniversary 
of  Lithuanian  independence,  it  is  fit- 
ting and  proper  that  we  remind  the 
Soviet  Union  of  these  obligations  and 
that  we  reaffirm  our  own  commitment 
to  the  principles  of  liberty  and  self-de- 
termination for  Lithuanians  and  for 
all  people  who  are  forced  to  live  in  the 
absence  of  freedom.* 


NATIONAL  TRIO  DAY 

•  Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  I 
want  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my 
Senate  colleagues  National  Trio  Day. 


During  the  99th  Congress,  a  resolu- 
tion was  passed  to  make  February  28 
National  Trio  Day.  Trio  is  a  series  of 
educational  programs  including 
Upward  Bound,  Talent  Search,  Stu- 
dent Support  Services,  and  Education- 
al Opportunity  Centers.  These  groups 
work  with  economically,  socially,  cul- 
turally, and  educationally  disadvan- 
taged students  who  Incur  barriers  to 
higher  education.  They  provide  infor- 
mation, counseling,  academic  instruc- 
tion, transportation,  and  referral  serv- 
ices to  such  students. 

On  Friday,  February  27,  and  on  Sat- 
urday, February  28,  1987,  the  Greater 
Brie  Community  Action  Committee's 
Upward  Bound  Program  wUl  be  honor- 
ing National  Trio  Day.  The  theme  of 
their  celebration  is  "Step  out  for  Edu- 
cation." 

I  am  sure  my  colleagues  join  me  in 
commending  this  program  for  their 
service  to  disadvantaged  students.* 


NATIONAL  GOVERNORS  ASSO- 
CIATION REVERSES  POSITION 
ON  55-MILE-PER-HOUR  SPEED 
LIMIT 

•  Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President.  I 
noted  with  great  interest  an  article 
that  appeared  in  the  Washington  Post 
of  February  25  regarding  the  final  day 
of  meetings  held  by  the  National  Gov- 
ernors Association.  The  article  stated 
that  the  Governors  have  reversed 
their  previous  support  for  a  national 
5B-mile-per-hour  speed  limit  and  now 
call  for  individual  States  to  have  dis- 
cretion to  raise  the  limit  to  65  miles 
per  hour  in  rural  areas. 

As  the  Senate  and  House  conferees 
meet  on  the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act 
of  1987, 1  would  like  to  call  their  atten- 
tion to  this  article  and  urge  them  to 
adopt  the  Senate  provision  of  the 
highway  bill,  which  I  cosponsored,  to 
raise  the  speed  limit  to  65  miles  per 
hour  in  rural  areas.  President  Reagan 
has  also  publicly  supported  raising  the 
speed  limit  in  rvcnX  areas  and  I  contin- 
ue to  believe  that  setting  the  speed 
limit  is  a  State's  right.  I  hope  the  con- 
ferees will  take  into  account  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Governors  of  our  50  States 
who  are  responsible  for  enacting 
States  rights  issues.  This  reversal  by 
the  National  Governors  Association  is 
further  evidence  that  it  is  now  time 
for  the  Federal  Government  to  get  out 
of  the  business  of  setting  State  speed 
limits.* 


LEGAL  BASIS  FOR  BILL  ELIMI- 
NATING TAX-EXEMPT  STATUS 
OF  ABORTION  PROVIDERS 

•  Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  on 
January  6,  1987,  I  introduced  S.  264.  a 
bill  to  eliminate  the  tax-exempt  and 
tax-deductible  status  of  organizations 
that  perform,  finance,  or  provide  fa- 
cilities for  abortion.  S.  264  has  been 
oosponsored    by    seven    of    my    col- 


leagues—Senators Armstrong,  Dan- 
forth;  Garn.  Gramm,  Helms, 
McCLtTRZ,  and  Proxmibje. 

In  response  to  a  number  of  com- 
ments and  concerns,  I  bring  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  a  memo 
drafted  by  staff  of  the  Senate  Republi- 
can Policy  Committee.  This  memoran- 
dum outlines  some  of  the  legal  discus- 
sion surrounding  the  constitutionality 
of  revoking  the  tax-exempt  status  of 
abortion  providers. 

For  more  than  a  decade.  Congress 
has  refused  to  fund  abortion  under 
Medicaid,  the  Legal  Services  Corpora- 
tion, the  Agency  for  International  De- 
velopment, the  Department  of  De- 
fense, and  other  Federal  entities.  The 
Supreme  Court  has  upheld  the  right 
of  Congress  to  refuse  to  subsidize 
abortion. 

E^ren  though  Congress  has  refused 
to  subsidize  abortion  through  appro- 
priations, abortion  nonetheless  enjoys 
subsidization  through  the  tax-exemp- 
tion df  certain  alx)rtion  providers  and 
the  tax-deductibility  of  contributions 
to  such  providers. 

Certain  organizations  performing  or 
financing  abortions  gross  millions  of 
dollaic  annually  in  tax-exempt  income 
and  donations  that  may  be  deducted 
as  charitable  contributions.  These  clin- 
ics should  no  longer  be  subsidized  at 
the  taocpayer's  expense. 

Nothing  in  the  bill  would  preclude 
the  principals  of  a  tax-exempt  hospital 
from  forming  a  separate  non-tax- 
exempt  organization  to  perform  aljor- 
tions  at  a  different  location;  such  a 
separate  organization  would  not  en- 
danger the  hospital's  tax-exempt 
status.  Moreover,  nothing  in  the  bill 
precludes  a  tax-exempt  organization 
from  counseling  or  referring  for  abor- 
tion, tn  addition,  should  an  organiza- 
tion perform  abortions  only  when  the 
life  of  the  mother  was  endangered— 
standard  Hyde  exception— the  bill  will 
not  apply. 

I  urge  all  my  colleagues  to  cosponsor 
this  iQiportant  legislation.  I  ask  that  a 
copy  of  the  memorandum  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  material  follows: 

U.S.  Senate. 
Republican  Policy  Committee, 

Washington,  DC,  May  2,  1986. 

Memorandum 
To:  Senator  Armstrong. 
Prom:     Lincoln     C.     Oliphant.     Legislative 
Counsel. 

The  Constitutionality  of  Revoking  the 
Tax-EScempt  Status  of  Abortion  I»roviders 

Sumtnary:  Congress  has  extremely  broad 
powers  over  federal  taxation  and  may,  with- 
out offending  the  Constitution  as  currently 
interpreted,  deny  or  revoke  the  tax  exempt 
status  of  organizations  that  provide  abor- 
tions. 

I.  statutory  backgrouns 

Congress    has    exempted    from    taxation 

"tc3orporations,  and  any  community  chest, 

fund,  or  foundation,  organized  and  operated 

exclusively  for  religious,  charitable,  scientif- 


ic,..  .  literary,  or  educational  purposes. .  .  . 
or  for  the  prevention  of  cruelty  to  children 
or  animals"  ■  provided  that  any  earnings  of 
the  organization  do  not  inure  to  the  benefit 
of  any  Individual  and  further  provided  that 
no  substantial  part  of  the  organization's  ac- 
tivities be  in  propaganda  or  lobbying  and 
that  the  organization  avoid  political  cam- 
paigns of  candidates  for  public  office.  Int. 
Rev.  Code  of  1954,  sec.  501(cK3)  [26  U.S.C. 
501(cK3)  (1982)].  Abortion  clinics  that  are 
tax  exempt  gain  their  exemption  under  sec. 
501(cK3),  and  this  memo  is  limited  to  that 
section. 

Contributions   to   501(c)<3>   organizations 
are  tax  deductible  under  I.R.C.  sec.  170. 
II.  factual  background 

The  American  Life  League  has  indentified 
70  abortion  providers  that  are  tax  exempt. 
This  number  represents  only  a  "partial  list" 
of  the  tax  exempt  abortion  providers  among 
the  560  abortion  clinics  operating  in  1980. 
The  League  estimates  that  those  70  clinics 
had  income  in  1980  of  between  $27  million 
and  $32  million.  American  Life  League,  Inc.. 
"Tax  Exempt  Abortion  Providers."  (mimeo. 
no  date). 

III.  LEGISLATIVE  BACKGROUND 

On  June  27,  1985.  Congressman  Robert 
Doman  (R.  Calif.-38)  introduced  H.R.  2897. 
the  Tax  Exemption  Equity  Act  of  1985.  H.R. 
2897  would  amend  the  I.R.C.  to  prohibit  tax 
exemptions  under  sec.  501  and  deductions 
for  charitable  contributions  under  sees.  170 
(individual  and  corporate  tax).  2055  (estate 
tax),  and  2522  (gift  tax)  to  any  organization 
that  performs  or  finances  abortions,  wheth- 
er directly  or  indirectly.  The  prohibition 
would  not  apply  to  organizations  undertak- 
ing "any  medical  procedure  required  to  pre- 
vent the  death  of  either  the  pregnant 
woman  or  her  prebom  child  so  long  as  every 
reasonable  effort  is  made  to  preserve  the 
life  of  each."  The  bill  has  been  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means.  No 
companion  bill  has  been  introduced  in  the 
Senate. 

This  memorandum  focuses  on  the  legal 
issues  raised  by  revoking  the  tax  exemp- 
tions of  direct  abortion  providers  and  finan- 
ciers. Revoking  the  exemptions  for  indirect 
providers  and  financiers  might  raise  more 
subtle  issues.  I  assume,  however,  that  Con- 
gress could  revoke  the  exempt  status  of  or- 
ganizations that  provide  or  pay  for  abor- 
tions indirectly  so  long  as  the  nexus  be- 
tween the  abortion  and  the  organization  is 
not  too  blurred  or  attenuated. 

rv.  congress  has  broad  discretion  IN  THE 
FIELD  OF  taxation;  CONGRESS  MAY  DENY  TAX 
EXEMPT  STATUS  UNDER  SECTION  501  TO 
GROUPS  AND  ACTIVITIES  THAT  ARE  CONSTITU- 
TIONALLY PROTECTED 

"The  broad  discretion  as  to  classification 
possessed  by  a  legislature  in  the  field  of  tax- 
ation has  long  been  recognized. .  . .  [I]n  tax- 
ation, even  more  than  in  other  fields,  legis- 
latures possess  the  greatest  freedom  in  clas- 
sification." Madden  v.  Kentucky,  309  U.S. 
83,  87-88  (1940),  quoted  with  approval  in 
Regan  v.  Taxation  With  Representation,  461 
U.S.  540,  547  (1983). 

An  organization  may  meet  the  financial 
requirements  of  sec.  501  but  be  ineligible  be- 
cause of  its  nonflnancial  activities,  even  if 
those  activities  are  constitutionally  protect- 
ed. Tax  exemptions  are  granted  by  Congress 


ELS  matters  of  legislative  grace.'  and  Con- 
gress may  deny  tax  exemptions  for  ax^ivities 
that  it  could  not  abridge.  Constitutional 
rights  do  not  carry  with  them  a  constitu- 
tional entitlement  to  a  tax  exemption. 

In  Taxation  With  Representation,  supra 
at  546.  the  Supreme  Court  "again  rejectCed] 
the  'notion  that  First  Amendment  rights 
are  somehow  not  fully  realized  unless  they 
are  subsidized  by  the  State.' "  quoting  Cam- 
marano  v.  United  States,  358  tJ.S.  498,  515 
(1959)  (Douglas.  J.,  concurring).  (The  Su- 
preme Court  regards  "tbloth  tax  exemp- 
tions and  tax  deductibility"  as  forms  of 
"subsidy  that  [are]  administered  through 
the  tax  system."  Taxation  With  Representa- 
tion, supra  at  544.  although  these  tax  "sub- 
sidies" may  not  be  "in  all  respects  identical" 
to  cash  subsidies,  id.  at  n.  5. ) 

The  four  typ>es  of  groups  discussed  below 
are  excluded  from  sec.  501.  In  each  case  the 
exclusion  is  c»nstitutional. 

A.  Groups  that  Lobby  are  Excluded  from 
Section  501 

Lobbying  is  a  constitutionally  protected 
activity,  see  Eastern  R.R.  Presidents  Confer- 
ence V.  Noerr  Motor  Freight,  365  D.S.  127 
(I96I).  but  Congress  has  decided  not  to 
"subsidize"  it  through  the  granting  of  tax 
exemptions.  I.R.C.  501(c)(3).  (h).  This  exclu- 
sion is  constitutional,  Cammarano,  supra  at 
512-13  (dicta),  and  Taxation  With  Represen- 
tation, supra  at  550. 

A  sentence  from  the  earlier  case  is  par- 
ticularly Instructive:  "Petitioners  are  not 
being  denied  a  tax  deduction  because  they 
engage  in  constitutionally  protected  activi- 
ties, but  are  simply  being  required  to  pay 
for  those  activities  entirely  out  of  their  own 
pockets,  as  everyone  else  engaging  in  similar 
activities  is  required  to  do  under  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code."  Cam- 
marano, supra  at  513  (lobbying  expendi- 
tures by  businesses  directed  at  legislation 
that  would  have  had  a  far-reaching  effect 
on  those  businesses  were  not  deductible  as 
business  expenses). 

B.  Groups  Inwlved  in  Campaign  Actimty 

are  Excluded  from  Section  SOI 
Political  activity  on  behalf  of  candidates 
for  public  office  is  constitutionally  protect- 
ed, Buckley  v.  Valeo,  424  U.S.  1.  48  (1976). 
but  Congress  has  chosen  not  to  grant  a  tax 
exemption  for  such  activity,  I.R.C.  501(cX3). 
It  appears  that  the  constitutionality  of  this 
exclusion  has  never  been  seriously  ques- 
tioned. 

C.  Communist  Organizations  are  Excluded 

from  Section  SOI 
The  Constitution  seems  to  guarantee  the 
right  to  join  a  communist  or  communist- 
supported  organization.  United  States  v. 
RobeU  389  U.S.  258  (1967),  Nolo  v.  United 
States,  367  U.S.  290  (1961).  but  see.  Scales  v. 
UniUd  StaUs.  367  VS.  203  (1961),  but 
"Communist-action.  Communist-front,  or 
Communist-infiltrated  organizatlonCs).  "are 
not  eligible  for  sec.  501  exemptions.  50 
U.S.C.  790(b)  (1982).>  This  prohibition  was 


■  Othen  have  pointed  out  the  irony  of  maklnc  an 
exprea  provlilon  within  wc  SOI  for  croupa  orta- 
niaed  to  prevent  cruelty  to  children  uid  animali 
while  at  the  «ame  time,  and  within  the  nine  lec- 
Uoo.  ezemptinf  aborUon  cUnks. 


'  "Conireisional  selection  of  parUcular  entitles  or 
persons  (or  entiUement  to  this  sort  of  Ikrceaae  'is 
obviously  a  matter  of  policy  and  dlacreUon  not 
open  to  Judicial  review  unless  in  clrcumstanoes 
which  here  we  are  not  able  to  find.  .  . .'  For  the  pur- 
poses of  these  cases  appropriations  are  comparable 
to  tax  exemptions  and  deductions,  which  are  also  'a 
matter  of  grace  [that]  Congress  can.  of  course,  dis- 
allow ...  as  It  chooses.'  .  .  ."  Regan  v.  Taxation 
With  Repmentation,  at  M9  (clUUons  omitted).0 

>  'The  Internal  Security  Act  of  1950.  as  amended, 
prohibited  the  granting  of  any  exempUon  under 
sec.  501  to  any  organisation  that  had  t>een  declared 
a   eommiuiist-oontroUed   or   eommunlst-lnnitrated 


held  constitutional  in  Communist  Party  of 
the  United  States  v.  Sultvertive  Activities 
Control  Bd.,  223  P.2d  531  (D.C.  Clr.  1954). 
rev'd  on  other  grounds.  351  VS.  115  (19S6). 

D.  Groups  Failing  to  Meet  Common-Lav 
Standards  of  Charity  are  Excluded  from 
Section  SOI 

In  Bob  Jones  Univ.  v.  United  States,  461 
U.S.  574  (1983).  the  Supreme  Court  con- 
strued sec.  501(cK3)  to  require  an  organiza- 
tion claiming  the  tax  exemption  to  show 
that  it  falls  within  one  of  the  eight  catego- 
ries expressly  set  forth  In  the  section  (e.g.. 
organized  for  religious,  charitable,  scientific, 
or  literary  purposes)  and  to  show  that  "its 
activity  is  not  contrary  to  settled  public 
policy."  In  addition  to  the  express  statutory 
tests,  the  Court  seemed  to  require  two  more: 
"[Ulnderlying  all  relevant  parts  of  the 
Code[]  is  the  intent  that  entitlement  to  tax 
exemption  depends  on  meeting  certain 
common-law  standards  of  charity-^namely. 
that  an  institution  seeking  tax-exempt 
status  [1]  must  serve  a  public  purpose  and 
[2]  not  be  contrary  to  established  public 
policy. "  Id.  at  586;  see  also,  592.  and  n.  19.* 

The  Court  reviewed  the  "public  benefit 
and  public  policy"  of  the  racial  practices 
that  were  at  issue  in  the  case  and  deter- 
mined that  "there  can  no  longer  be  any 
doubt  that  racial  discrimination  in  educa- 
tion violates  deeply  and  widely  accepted 
views  of  elementary  justice."  Id.  at  592. 

Discriminatory  schools  are  not  entitled  to 
a  tax  exemption,  but  "parents  have  a  Pirst 
Amendment  right  to  send  their  children  to 
educational  institutions  that  promote  the 
belief  that  racial  segregation  is  desirable" 
and  children  "have  an  equal  right  to  attend 
such  instititutions."  Runyon  v.  ITcCniry, 
427  VS.  160,  176  (1976)  (emphasis  added).* 


group  by  the  Subveraive  Activiltes  Control  Board. 
However,  the  SACS  cessed  openUon  on  June  30. 
1973  because  it  was  not  funded.  "The  law  stands,  but 
there  is  no  process  (or  determining  those  organlia- 
lions  that  are  not  qualified  because  of  their  com- 
munist connections.  The  IJt.S.  makes  no  Inquiries 
to  determine  communist  connections. 

*  The  Internal  Revenue  Service  had  revoked  the 
exemption  o(  Bob  Jones  University  without  express 
authorization  from  Congress,  but  eight  members  of 
the  Court  held  that  the  authorizaUon  was  necessar- 
ily Implied  from  the  statute.  Justice  Rehnquist.  the 
lone  dissenter,  would  have  held  that  Congress  has 
authority  to  deny  tax-exempt  status  to  educaUonal 
institutions  that  promote  racial  dlacrimlnaUon  Init 
it  had  not  yet  done  so,  and  the  I.RS.  was  without 
power  to  revoke  the  exemptions  unilatersUy. 

The  school  raised  Free  Exercise  CHause  and  Es- 
tablishment Clause  defenses  but  both  were  reject- 
ed. The  Court  held  ttiat  the  "governmental  interest 
(in  eradicating  racial  discrimination  in  educatloa  Is 
"compelUng."  "fundamental."  and  "overriding" 
and]  sul»tantlally  outweiglis  wliatever  burden 
denial  o(  tax  benedts  places  on  peUUonerE'  exercise 
of  their  religious  beliefs."  Bob  Jona  Univ.  r. 
UniUd  Stala.  at  804. 

"Denial  o(  tax  benefits  will  Inevitably  have  a  sub- 
stantial impact  on  the  operation  o(  private  religious 
schools,"  wrote  the  Chie(  Justice  (or  the  C^urt, 
"but  will  not  prevent  those  schools  (rom  obseivlng 
their  religious  tenets."  Id.  at  MS-04. 

The  Court  emptiaslzed  that  the  ease,  and  the 
First  Amendment  analysis,  dealt  with  religious 
tchooU,  "not  with  churches  or  other  purely  reli- 
gious instituUons[.] "  I<L.  at  604.  n.  29. 

■  The  constitutional  rights  of  speech  and  aooda- 
Uon  relating  to  racial  discrimination  are  not  of  the 
same  order  as  the  rights  to  lobby  and  encage  In  po- 
litical activity.  While  "[ilnvidious  private  discrimi- 
nation may  be  characterised  as  a  form  of  exerdsinc 
freedom  o(  aasodaUon  protected  by  the  First 
Amendment  ...  It  has  never  been  aooorded  affirm- 
ative constitutional  protectioDS."  Monsood  v.  Harri- 
son. 413  U.S.  45S.  470  (1973). 
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IB  Jtoe  a.  «M6  41«  US.  113  (1»73).  the 
BMMk  crittetod  Sapreme  Court  decision  of 
tte  modam  era,  a  Texas  criminal  abortion 
atatate  (vttta  a  Ufe-of-tbe-motber  exception) 
VMlidd  to  violate  the  Due  Process  Clause 
of  tbe  Fourteenth  Amendment,  and  the 
CuMaUtutlon  was  read  to  prohibit  state  res- 
vlatiaB  of  abatlon  except  according  to  a 
three-part  teat  (which  turns  out  to  be  no 
teat  at  aD): 

"<a)  fto  the  stage  prior  to  approximately 
the  end  of  the  ftist  trimester,  the  abortion 
dtclalon  and  Its  effectuatitxi  must  be  left  to 
the  martlcal  Judgment  of  the  pregnant 
wonan'k  attending  physician. 

"(b)  For  the  stage  subsequent  to  approxl- 
matdy  the  end  of  the  first  trimester,  the 
St^e.  in  promoting  its  interest  in  the 
health  of  the  mother,  may.  If  it  chooses, 
regulate  the  abortion  procedure  in  ways 
that  are  reasonably  related  to  maternal 
healtta. 

"(c)  For  the  stage  subsequent  to  viability, 
the  State  in  promoting  its  interest  in  the  po- 
tentlali^  of  human  life  may,  if  it  chooses, 
regulate,  and  even  proscribe,  abortion 
except  where  it  is  necessary,  in  appropriate 
nwfW'  Judgment,  for  the  preservation  of 
life  or  health  of  the  mother."— 410  U.S..  at 
184-«6. 

Tbla  trimester  "test"  is  a  phantom.  In 
fact,  no  interest  of  the  state,  asserted  on 
behalf  of  the  unborn  child,  will  prevail  over 
the  tntereats  of  the  pregnant  woman  at  any 
Ume  dmrlno  the  pregnancy  if  the  woman  de- 
rires  an  abortion  to  preserve  her  health. 
Tbla  was  made  dear  in  Doe  v.  Bolton,  410 
UJB.  179  (1973),  a  companion  case  to  Wade. 

Roe  held  that  the  state's  interest  is 
atnmgest  "subsequent  to  viability,"  and  that 
abortion  may  be  "regulateCd]  and  even 
proacsfbetd]"  after  viability  except  where 
an  abortion  is  "necessary"  "for  the  preser- 
vattOB  of  the  life  or  health  of  the  mother." 
SoUoM  explained  what  it  means  for  an  abor- 
tlOD  to  be  "necessary"  for  the  woman's 
"health": 

".  .  .  Whether  ...  'an  abortion  Is  neces- 
aary*  Is  a  profeasional  Judgment  that  the 
.  .  .  physician  will  be  called  upon  to  make 
routinely. 

[Tlhe  medical  Judgment  may  be  exercised 
In  the  light  of  all  factors— physical,  emo- 
tional, psychological,  familial,  and  the 
woman's  age— relevant  to  the  well-being  of 
the  patient  All  these  factors  may  relate  to 
health.  This  allows  the  attending  physician 
the  room  he  needs  to  make  his  best  medical 
Judgment.  And  it  Is  room  that  operates  for 
the  benefit,  not  the  disadvantsge,  of  the 
pregnant  woman."— 410  U.S.,  at  192. 

Thus,  even  after  viability,  a  State  cannot 
protect  the  unborn  child  from  abortion  if 
the  megnant  woman  asserts  a  health  inter- 
est, which  may  include  her  mental  state, 
family  siie,  and  age. 

B.  A  RiglU  to  Privacy,  not  Abortion 

In  Jtoe  e.  Wade  the  Court  held  that  the 
"right  of  [peraonal]  privacy  .  .  .  found  in 
the  Fourteenth  Amendment's  concept  of 
pwnnal  liberty  and  restrictions  upon  sUte 
action  ...  la  broad  enough  to  encompass  a 
woman's  denWon  whether  or  not  to  termi- 
nate her  iKcgnancy."  410  U.S.,  at  153.  Re- 
garding the  abortion  decision,  a  woman  has 
a  right  to  be  free  of  government  influence. 
The  ConstttuUon  gives  her  a  right  to  be  left 
alone,  not  an  afflrmative  "right  to  abor- 
tloiL"  This  d1st.tnrt.lop  was  made  clear 
wltbln  a  few  yean  in  the  abortion  funding 
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In  Mtther  v.  Roe,  432  n.S.  464  (1977),  the 
Svpreme  Court  said: 

".  .  .  The  District  Court  read  our  decisions 
in  Roe  V.  Wade  .  .  .  ,  and  the  subsequent 
cases  applying  it,  as  establishing  a  funda- 
mental right  to  abortion  and  therefore  con- 
cttided  that  nothing  less  than  a  compelling 
state  Interest  would  justify  Connecticut's 
different  treatment  of  abortion  and  chlld- 
bfcth.  We  think  the  District  Court  miscon- 
ceived the  nature  and  scope  of  the  funda- 
mental right  recognized  in  Roe. 

".  .  .  Roe  did  not  declare  an  unqualified 
'constitutional  right  to  an  alx>rtion,'  as  the 
District  Court  seemed  to  think.  Rather,  the 
right  protects  the  woman  from  unduly  bur- 
dtnsome  interference  with  her  freedom  to 
decide  whethH'  to  terminate  her  pregnancy. 
It  implies  no  limitation  on  the  authority  of 
a  State  to  make  a  value  judgment  favoring 
childbirth  over  abortion,  and  to  implement 
that  judgment  by  the  allocation  of  public 
funds."  »—Id.  at  471,  473-74.  Accord,  Harris 
V.  McRae.  448  U.S.  297.  313-15  (1980)  and 
Whalen  v.  Roe,  429  U.S.  589.  599-600 
(1977).' 

Vt  LIKELY  CONSTITOnONAL  ANALYSIS  OF  A 
REVOCATIOn  or  THE  501(01(3)  EXEMPTION 
FOR  ABORTION  PROVIDERS 

If  Congress  were  to  revoke  the  sec. 
501(c)(3)  exemption  for  abortion  clinics,  the 
enactment  would  be  challenged  in  federal 
court  as  an  unconstitutional  abridgement  of 
the  rights  of  physicians  and  pregnant 
women  who  want  abortions.  Probably  a 
half-dozen  or  so  constitutional  complaints 
would  be  lodged  against  the  statute.  This 
section  discusses  three  major  objections  and 
the  way  they  are  likely  to  be  resolved. 
A.  Equal  Protection  o/  the  Laws 

It  will  be  said  that  the  statute  denies  the 
equal  protection  of  the  laws  in  that  all  med- 
ical facilities  except  abortion  clinics  are  en- 
titled to  the  tax  exemption.  The  Fifth 
Amendment's  Due  Process  CHause  has  an 
"equal  protection  component"  which  for- 
bids the  Federal  government  to  deny  the 
e^ual  protection  of  the  laws.  See,  Boiling  v. 
Skarpe,  347  U.S.  497  (1954).  (The  States 
may  not  deny  equal  protection  under  the 
terms  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment.  Con- 
stitutional equal  protection  analysis  is  the 
same  for  both  provisions.  Buckley  v.  Valeo, 
supra,  at  93.)  However,  this  differentiation 
between  abortion  providers  and  all  other 
medical  providers  is  not  likely  to  be  found 
unconstitutional. 

The  Court  usually  uses  a  two-tiered  analy- 
sis for  equal  protection  purposes.  Suspect 
classifications  (e.g.,  race)  and  fundamental 
rights  (e.g.,  voting)  are  subject  to  a  higher 
level  of  judicial  scrutiny  and  must  be  justi- 


•  The  district  court  said.  "[Albortion  and  child- 
bb^h,  when  stripped  of  the  sensitive  moral  argu- 
ments surrounding  the  abortion  controversy,  are 
simply  two  alternative  medical  methods  of  dealing 
with  pregnancy.  .  .  ."  408  F.Supp.  660.  683  n.  3 
(1975).  Justices  Brennan.  Marshall,  and  Blackmun 
agreed  with  this  outrageous  formulation  in  Beat  v. 
Roe,  423  U.S.  438.  449  (1977)  Brennan,  J.,  dissent- 
ins). 

■■  "The  constitutional  right  recognized  in  Roe  v. 
Wade  was  the  right  to  choose  to  undergo  an  abor- 
tion without  coercive  interference  by  the  govern- 
ment. As  the  Court  points  out.  Roe  v.  Wade  did  not 
purport  to  adjudicate  a  right  to  have  abortions 
funded  by  the  government,  but  only  to  be  free  from 
unreasonable  official  Interference  with  private 
choice.  "Harris  t>.  McRae,  448  VS..  at  327-28 
(White,  J.,  concurring). 

Even  the  dissenters  agreed  with  this  reading  of 
Roe  V.  Wade,  although  they  disagreed  about  the 
effect  the  Hyde  Amendment  had  on  abortion  priva- 
cy. Id.  at  32a-30  (Breiman.  J.,  dissenting). 


fied  by  compelling  governmental  interests. 
Most  other  classifications  are  valid  if  they 
bear  a  rational  relationship  to  a  legitimate 
governmental  purpose.  San  Antonio  School 
DisL  V.  Rodriguez.  411  U.S.  1,  17  (1973). 

The  Court  has  held  that  "[a]n  Indigent 
woman  desiring  an  abortion  does  not  come 
within  the  limited  category  of  disadvan- 
taged (flasses  so  recognized  by  our  cases." 
Maher  v.  Roe,  supra,  at  470-71.  If  a  poor 
woman  desiring  an  abortion  does  not  come 
within  g  disadvantaged  class,  then  it  can  be 
concluded  that  a  physician  or  patient  who 
desires  to  provide  or  have  abortions  in  a  tax 
exempt  environment  does  not  fall  within  a 
protected  class,  either.  And  no  fundamental 
rights  are  involved:  There  is  no  right  to  a 
tax  exemption,  and  other  fundamental 
rights  are  searched  for,  but  not  found,  in 
sul>sections  B  and  C,  below.  Therefore,  the 
Court  will  apply  the  rational  basis  test 
which  is  highly  deferential  to  legislative 
judgment.  ("Legislatures  have  especially 
broad  latitude  in  creating  classifications  and 
distinctions  in  tax  statutes."  Taxation  With 
Representation,  supra,  at  547.) 

"Abortion  is  inherently  different  from 
other  medical  procedures,  because  no  other 
procedure  involves  the  purposeful  termina- 
tion of  a  potential  llfel,]"  and  the  govern- 
ment has  a  "legitimate  interest  in  protect- 
ing the  potential  life  of  the  fetus."  Harris  v. 
McRae,  supra,  at  325,  324.  It  follows  that  a 
revocation  of  the  tax  exempt  status  of  abor- 
tion clinics  is  rationally  related  to  this  legiti- 
mate g9vemment  interest. 

B.  (Substantiix)  Due  Process 
It  will  be  argued  that  revoking  the  tax  ex- 
emption for  abortion  clinics  impinges  upon 
the  due  process  liberty  that  was  declared  in 
Roe  V.  Wade.'  The  judicial  result  will 
depend  in  large  measure  on  the  constitu- 
tional nature  of  that  liberty,  a  matter  that 
was  treated  in  part  V.B,  above.  The  doctrine 
of  Harris  v.  McRae  should  be  dispositive  of 
the  due  process  issue: 

"[Regardless  of  whether  the  freedom  of  a 
woman  to  choose  to  terminate  her  pregnan- 
cy for  health  reasons  lies  at  the  core  or  the 
periphery  of  the  due  process  liberty  recog- 
nized id  Wade,  it  simply  does  not  follow  that 
a  woman's  freedom  of  choice  carries  with  it 
a  constitutional  entitlement  to  the  financial 
resouroes  to  avail  herself  of  the  full  range 
of  protected  choices.  The  reason  why  was 
explained  in  Maher:  although  government 
may  not  place  ol)stacles  in  the  path  of  a 
woman's  exercise  of  her  freedom  of  choice, 
it  need'  not  remove  those  not  of  its  own  cre- 
ation. Indigency  falls  in  the  latter  category. 
The  financial  constraints  that  restrict  an  in- 
digent woman's  ability  to  enjoy  the  full 
range  »f  constitutionally  protected  freedom 
of  choice  are  the  product  not  of  governmen- 
tal restrictions  on  access  to  abortions,  but 
rather  of  her  indigency.  Although  Congress 
has  opted  to  subsidize  medically  necessary 
service*  generally,  but  not  certain  medically 
necessary  abortions,  the  fact  remains  that 
the  Hyde  Amendment  leaves  an  indigent 
woman  with  at  least  the  same  range  of 
choice  in  deciding  whether  to  obtain  a  medi- 
cally necessary  abortion  as  she  would  have 
had  if  Congress  had  chosen  to  subsidize  no 
health  care  costs  at  all.  We  are  thus  not  per- 


■  At  fk^t  blush,  this  argument  seems  untenable. 
It  is  well  to  remember,  however,  that  hospitaliza- 
tion requirements,  waiting  periods,  informed  con- 
sent, and  fetal  remains  disposal  laws  have  all  been 
strucli  down  as  impinging  on  the  due  process  abor- 
tion liberty.  Akrrm  v.  Akron  Center  for  Reproduc- 
tive Hetath,  482  U.S.  418  (1983). 


suaded  that  the  Hyde  Amendment  impinges 
on  the  constitutionally  protected  freedom  of 
choice  recognized  in  Wade. 

"Although  the  liberty  protected  by  the 
Due  Process  Clause  affords  protection 
against  imwarranted  government  interfer- 
ence with  freedom  of  choice  in  the  context 
of  certain  personal  decisions,  it  does  not 
confer  an  entitlement  to  such  funds  as  may 
be  necessary  to  realize  all  the  advantages  of 
that  freedom.  To  hold  otherwise  would 
mark  a  drastic  change  in  our  tmderstanding 
of  the  Constitution.  It  cannot  be  that  be- 
cause government  may  not  prohibit  the  use 
of  contraceptives,  Griswold  v.  Connecticut 
....  or  prevent  parents  from  sending  their 
child  to  a  private  school.  Pierce  v.  Society  of 
Sisters  .  .  .,  government,  therefore,  has  an 
affirmative  constitutional  obligation  to 
ensure  that  all  persons  have  the  financial 
resources  to  obtain  contraceptives  or  send 
their  chUdren  to  private  schools.  To  trans- 
late the  limitation  on  governmental  power 
implicdt  in  the  Due  Process  Clause  into  an 
affirmative  funding  obligation  would  re- 
quire Congress  to  suljsidize  the  medically 
necessary  abortion  of  an  indigent  woman 
even  if  Congress  had  not  enacted  a  Medicaid 
program  to  subsidize  other  medically  neces- 
sary services.  Nothing  in  the  Due  Process 
Clause  supports  such  an  extraordinary 
result.  Whether  freedom  of  choice  that  is 
constitutionally  protected  warrants  federal 
subsidization  is  a  question  for  Congress  to 
answer,  not  a  matter  of  constitutional  enti- 
tlement. Accordingly,  we  conclude  that  the 
Hyde  Amendment  does  not  impinge  on  the 
due  process  lilierty  recognized  in  IVade.  "— 
448  U.S.,  at  316-18  (citations  and  footnotes 
omitted). 

Congress  has  even  more  latitude  in  the 
area  of  taxation  than  in  the  area  of  direct 
funding,  and  Harris  v.  McRae  ought  to  pro- 
vide adequate  support  for  a  revocation  of 
501(c)<3)  status  of  abortion  clinics.' 

Harris,  however,  was  decided  by  one  vote. 
C.  The  First  Amendment 

Numerous  counts  will  t>e  raised  against 
the  enactment  on  First  Amendment 
grounds  even  though  only  abortion  provid- 
ers and  financiers,  and  not  at>ortion  advo- 
cates or  lobbyists,  will  be  denied  an  exemp- 
tion. The  statute  will  be  said  to  violate  First 
Amendment  rights  of  religious  freedom, 
conscience,  non-establishment  of  religion, 
and  association.  These  arguments  are  un- 
likely to  do  well  at  the  Court.  See,  for  exam- 
ple, Harris  v.  McRae,  supra  at  318-21  (Hyde 
Amendment  does  not  abridge  religion 
clauses).  However,  were  Congress  to  attempt 
to  revoke  the  tax  exemption  of  a  group  for 
its  lawful,  abortion-related  speech,  serious— 
and  probably  insurmountable— First 
Amendment  problems  would  arise.'"  Such  is 
not  the  case  here,  however. 

If  plaintiffs  are  able  to  allege  a  free 
speech  issue  (that  the  statute  "chills"  the 
doctor-iiatient  relationship,  or  something), 
the  primary  First  Amendment  attack  will  be 
predicated  on  Speiser  v.  Randall,  357  U.S. 
513  (1958).  In  Speiser,  the  Supreme  Court 
struck  down  a  California  law  (on  pr(x:edural 
due  process  grounds)  that  required  persons 


seeking  a  veterans'  property  tax  exemption 
to  subscribe  to  oaths  that  they  did  not  advo- 
cate the  violent  overthrow  of  the  Federal  or 
State  government.  The  Court  said  that  "a 
discriminatory  denial  of  a  tax  exemption  for 
engaging  in  speech  is  a  limitation  on  free 
speech. .  .  .  [Tlhe  denial  of  a  tax  exemption 
for  engaging  in  certain  speech  necessarily 
will  have  the  effect  of  coercing  the  claim- 
ants to  refrain  from  the  proscribed  speech." 
Id.  at  518,  519.  The  short  answer  to  the 
Speiser  attack  is  that  Congress  will  not  be 
regulating  speech.  If  a  longer  answer  is  nec- 
essary, the  one  from  Taxation  With  Repre- 
sentation should  be  sufficient: 

"TWR  is  certainly  correct  when  it  states 
that  we  have  held  that  the  government  may 
not  deny  a  benefit  to  a  person  because  he 
exercises  a  constitutional  right.  See  Terry  v. 
Sindermann,  408  UJS.  593,  597  (1972).  But 
TWR  is  just  as  certainly  incorrect  when  it 
claims  that  this  case  fits  the  Speiser-Perry 
model.  The  Code  does  not  deny  TWR  the 
right  to  receive  deductible  contributions  to 
support  its  non-lobbying  activity,  nor  does  it 
deny  TWR  any  independent  benefit  on  ac- 
count of  its  intention  to  lobby.  Congress  has 
merely  refused  to  pay  for  the  lobbying  out 
of  public  moneys.  This  Court  has  never  held 
that  Congress  must  grant  a  t>enefit  such  as 
TWR  claims  here  to  a  person  who  wishes  to 
exercise  a  constitutional  right. 

.  .  In  these  (»ises,  as  in  Cammorano, 
Congress  has  not  infringed  any  First 
Amendment  rights  or  regulated  any  First 
Amendment  activity.  Congress  has  simply 
chosen  not  to  pay  for  TWR's  lobbying.  We 
again  reject  the  'notion  that  First  Amend- 
ment rights  are  somehow  not  fully  realized 
unless  they  are  subsidized  by  the  State.' 

The  Court  of  Appeals  .  .  .  held  that  strict 
scrutiny'  is  required  because  the  statute 
'affectls]  First  Amendment  rights  on  a  dis- 
criminatory basis.'  ...  Its  opinion  suggests 
that  strict  scrutiny  applies  whenever  Con- 
gress subsidizes  some  speech,  but  not  all 
speech.  This  is  not  the  law.  .  .  ."—461  U.S., 
at  545-46.  548  (citations  omitted). 

VII.  CONCLUSION 

Assuming  abortion  clinics  are  not  already 
disqualified  from  exemption  under  the  dcx;- 
trine  announced  in  Bob  Jones  University,^'' 
Congress  has  the  power  to  disqualify  them. 
Some  constitutional  questions  would  be 
raised  by  the  enactment,  but  all  of  them 
would  be  resolved  in  favor  of  Congress,  in 
my  judgment. 

In  the  drafting  of  any  amendment,  the 
language  of  the  Hyde  Amendment  should 
be  followed.* 


*A  substantial  constitutional  question  would 
arise  If  Congress  attempted  to  use  the  tax  code  to 
punish  women  for  havins  abortions,  by,  for  exam- 
ple, refuiins  to  grant  such  women  a  personal  ex- 
emption on  their  iiKllvidual  iiux>me  tax  return.  See, 
HarrU  v.  McRae,  at  317  n.  19. 

■•  A  change  in  the  tax  code  that  is  "aimed  at  the 
suppreaion  of  dangeroua  ideas"  Is  probably  imcon- 
lUtuUonal.  Speiser  v.  Randall,  367  D.S.  513  (1958). 
CVimiiiaran4  ntprc  at  SIS,  Regan  v.  Taxation  With 
RepTt$entatitm,  nipni  at  548. 


INNA  MEIMAN  REMEMBERED 

•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  as  my 
colleagues  know,  my  friend  Iima 
Meiman  passed  away  here  in  Washing- 
ton a  few  weeks  ago.  Sadly,  she  died 
without  the  comfort  and  support  of 
her  husband,  Naum,  who  the  Soviets 


would  not  allow  to  travel  to  be  with 
her. 

I  would  like  to  share  an  article  on 
Inna's  strength  and  her  hope,  and  I 
ask  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  article  follows: 

[From  the  JTA  (Daily  News  Bulletin),  Feb, 
18.  19871 

iNNA  Mehian  Remxhberkd  for  Her 
Strength  and  Vitalitt 

(BY  Judith  Colp) 
Chevy  Chase,  MD.,  Feb.  17.— Soviet  re- 
fusenik  Inna  Meiman  was  remembered  for 
her  strength  and  vitality  as  friends  and  ad- 
mirers gathered  for  her  funeral  Tuesday  in 
Chevy  Chase,  just  outside  Washington. 
Meiman,  who  had  been  allowed  to  go  abroad 
for  treatment  of  a  tumor  on  her  neck,  died 
February  19. 

Meiman's  son.  Lev  Kitrosski,  was  permit- 
ted to  leave  the  Soviet  Union  on  a  tempo- 
rary basis  to  attend  his  mother's  funeral.  He 
missed  the  services  but  arrived  in  time  to 
lead  the  procession  to  the  graveslte.  Mei- 
man's step-daughter.  Olga  Plum,  of  Boul- 
der, Colorado,  also  attended  the  services. 

Richard  Schifter,  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  for  Human  Rights  and  Humanitarian 
Affairs,  told  the  audience  that  Meiman  was 
a  "very  special  person  whose  kindness  and 
cheer  even  under  adversity  were  infectious." 
Ann  Garrels,  an  NBC  State  Department 
correspondent  who  was  formerly  in  Moscow, 
remembered  Meiman,  an  English  teacher,  as 
a  woman  who  "wrestled  with  giants  .  .  .  and 
refused  to  become  a  nonperson." 

"She  loved  to  teach  her  ever  growing 
circle  of  friends,  and  although  her  prognosis 
was  grim,  she  wouldn't  give  up,"  Garrels 
said.  "And  she  never  expected  anyone  to  do 
it  for  her." 

Meiman  refused  to  leave  the  Soviet  Union 
earlier  liecause  her  husband.  Naum,  a  re- 
fusenik  since  1975,  had  not  l>een  allowed  to 
accompany  her. 

"We  gather  together  to  remember  the  de- 
struction of  that  one  woman  and  her  family 
will  never  be  what  it  might  have  become," 
said  Jerry  Goodman,  Executive  Director  of 
the  National  Conference  on  Soviet  Jewry. 

Also  attending  Meiman's  funeral  were 
Sens.  Paul  Simon  (D.  111.)  and  Timothy 
Wirth,  (D.  Colo).  Former  Sen.  Gary  Hart 
(D.  Col.),  who  had  intervened  to  Meiman's 
behalf  during  a  visit  to  the  Soviet  Union  in 
December,  did  not  attend  the  funeral  but 
sent  remarks  that  although  Meiman  had 
lost  a  personal  battle  to  cancer  she  had  won 
many  more  battles  than  she  lost."* 


"It  is  extremely  unlikely  that  the  Supreme 
Court,  which  found  the  principles  of  Roe  v.  Wade 
in  the  Constitution,  would  hold  that  abortion  clin- 
ics do  not  qualify  as  charitable  organizations. 
Before  the  abortion  cases,  however,  most  abortion 
clinics  would  have  been  Ineligible  for  tax  exempt 
status  because  they  were  providing  an  illegal  serv- 
ice. "A  [charitable]  trust  cannot  be  created  for  a 
purpose  which  is  illegal."  IV  Scott.  Laic  of  Trusts. 
sec.  377  (3rd  ed.  1967).  And  one  wonders  if  elective 
abortions  are  done  to  promote  health,  or  lifestyle. 
The  promotion  of  health  is  a  charitable  purpose, 
Scott,  sec.  372.  Promotion  of  lifestyle  does  not  seem 
to  be  a  charitable  purpose. 


ADOPTION  OP  WILD  HORSES 
AND  BURROS 

•  Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President.  In 
1971,  the  efforts  of  thousands  of  con- 
cerned Americans  culminated  in  the 
unanimous  passage  of  a  bill  commonly 
referred  to  as  the  Wild  Pree-Roamlng 
Horse  and  Burro  Act.  The  act  provides 
for  the  protection,  management,  and 
control  of  wild  horses  and  burros  tliat 
roam  public  lands  administered  by  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  through 
the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  and 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
through  the  Forest  Service.  The  Con- 
gress declared  that  these  "living  sym- 
bols of  the  historic  and  pioneer  spirit 
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of  the  West  *  *  *  were  fast  dimppear- 
inc  tram  the  American  scene." 

The  act  requires  that  wild  horses 
and  huiTOB  b«  managed  "as  compo- 
noats  of  the  pubic  lands  *  *  *."  Deci- 
atoos  ww^ot^'wc  the  management  and 
protection  of  these  animate  on  BLM- 
administered  lands  are  made  through 
a  planning  process  required  by  BLM's 
orguiic  legislation,  the  Federal  Land 
Policy  and  Managment  Act  of  1976. 
The  resource  management  planning 
process  encompasses  all  uses  of  the 
puhUc  land  resource  and  is  the  vehicle 
through  whk^  available  forage,  water, 
and  other  resources  are  allocated 
among  the  various  uses,  including 
wildlife,  livestock,  and  wild  horses  and 
burros. 

The  act  limits  management  of  wild 
horses  and  burros  to  areas  of  the 
public  lands  where  herds  existed  in 
1971.  and  it  also  provides  for  the 
round  up  and  capture  of  excess  wild 
horses  and  burros  in  excess  of  the 
amounts  these  lands  are  capable  of 
adequately  sustaining.  After  these 
wild  horses  and  burros  are  rounded  up 
and  captured  they  are  offered  for 
ad(9tion  to  private  individuals. 

Ftom  modest  beginnings  in  Montana 
in  1973.  the  Wild  Horse  and  Burro 
Adoption  Program  has  placed  in  pri- 
vate care  more  than  60.000  excess 
horses  and  burros  removed  from  the 
range.  For  many  of  these  horses  this 
has  been  the  beginning  of  a  new  life. 
As  many  Idahoans  Imow,  these  wild 
horses  and  burros  can  be  turned  into 
family  riding  horses,  hunting  horses 
or  as  Mike  Mann  of  Star,  ID,  stated, 
"they  can  become  your  friend." 

Recently,  the  Idaho  Statesman  pub- 
lished an  article,  which  I  request  be 
printed  in  the  Rbcoro  at  the  conclu- 
8i(m  of  my  statement,  which  tells  of 
the  pleasure  of  ownhig  an  adopted 
wild  horse. 

The  Adopt-a-Horse  Program  run  by 
the  Bureau  of  Land  Management 
places  these  captured  wild  horses  up 
for  adcwtlon.  Many  of  my  constituents 
and  many  other  Americans  can  know 
the  Joy  of  owning  a  wild  horse  or 
burro  through  this  program.  Another 
Idahoan.  Mary  Lou  Spurgeon  of  Boise 
said  that  adopting  a  wild  horse  has  a 
key  benefit-"it's  like  picking  up  a 
stray  dog,"  she  said.  "The  horses 
attach  themselves  with  more  loyalty 
to  the  person." 

This  program  has  been  successful  in 
filling  the  needs  of  many  individuals 
who  could  otherwise  not  afford  to  buy 
a  horse.  The  BLM  Adopt-a-Horse  Pro- 
gram sometimes  substitutes  for  the 
regular  starter  market  for  first  time 
horse  owners  because  of  the  low  adop- 
tion fee  charged  by  BLM.  Many 
youngsters  have  gotten  their  first  4-H 
horse  frmn  the  BLM  Adopt-a-Horse 
Program  and  have  used  this  horse  to 
leam  valuable  lessons  about  life  and 
the  care  of  animals. 


Not  only  has  the  Adopt-a-Horse  Pro- 
gram been  successful  in  placing  horses 
it  has  helped  the  BLM  meet  another 
goal  it  is  charged  with— that  of  manag- 
ing the  public  rangelands  under  the 
multiple  use  concepts.  To  meet  this 
challenge,  BLM  must  reduce  the 
excess  numbers  of  wild  horses  and 
burros  on  the  public  lands  to  reduce 
resource  conflict  with  wildlife  and  do- 
mestic livestock.  With  equitable  divi- 
sion of  forage  for  aU  three  classes; 
that  is,  wild  horses  and  burros,  wild- 
lile,  and  domestic  animals,  the  general 
range  conditions  can  and  will  Improve. 
The  Adopt-a-Horse  Program  is  an  inte- 
gral part  of  the  multiple  use  program 
on  public  lands. 

1  support  the  Adopt-a-Horse  Pro- 
gram. It  Is  a  proven  program  and  I 
urge  anyone  with  an  interest  in  wild 
horses  and  burros  to  look  into  the 
adoption  of  an  animal.  It  is  Important 
that  this  heritage,  the  heritage  of  the 
wild  horses  and  burros,  continue  and 
that  Americans  all  over  the  United 
States  support  this  program.  Ameri- 
cans can  still  own  a  piece  of  the  old 
West— they  can  own  a  wild  horse  or 
burro. 

The  article  requested  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record  is  as  follows: 

SixTKEM  Wild  Horses  Get  Chahce  at 

I  Shxlteres  Life 

I  (By  David  Ensunsa) 

With  their  long  tails  bouncing  behind 
them  and  thick  manes  heaped  to  one  side, 
18  wild  horses  were  forced  to  gallop  to  a 
slower  beat  this  weekend. 

The  horses  were  corralled  for  inspection 
as  part  of  the  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment's Adopt-A-Horse  program.  As  the  lithe 
animals  clomped  around  the  BLM's  wild- 
h(vse  corrals  four  miles  south  of  the  Boise 
Municipal  Airport,  admirers  and  would-be 
owners  peered  at  them  through  7-foot-high 
wood  barriers. 

"I've  been  looking  for  a  reasonably  price 
horse  and  a  chance  to  break  another  one," 
Ron  Cassldy,  Nampa,  said.  "Besides,  I  need 
sotaethin'  to  take  my  mind  off  farming."; 

Cassidy.  43,  said  he  adopted  a  chestnut 
roan  two  years  ago,  and  within  three 
months  his  Idds  were  riding  it.  He  also  used 
the  horse  for  hunting  that  fall. 

"He  was  a  bitin',  strlkin'  son  of  a  gun  at 
fliBt  and  Jumped  a  7-foot  fence."  Cassldy 
said.  "But  I  worked  with  him  until  he  was 
g«itle." 

The  horses  were  cornered  into  temporary 
corrals  Jan.  9  using  a  helicopter,  said  Chuck 
Joties,  a  BLM  range  conservationist.  He  said 
major  fires  north  of  Emmett  last  summer 
destroyed  valuable  grazing  land  and  drove 
the  horses  onto  private  land  in  search  of 
forage.  Most  of  the  horses  are  4  to  10  years 
old.  Jones  said. 

Jones  said  the  possibility  of  buyers  receiv- 
ing a  good  horse  depended  on  chance. 

"The  horses  are  just  like  individuals,"  he 
said.  "Some  are  good,  and  some  are  bad." 

Jones  said  an  adoption  fee  was  $12S  per 
horse  or  $125  for  a  mare  and  her  foal. 
People  may  adopt  up  to  four  horses,  and 
after  one  year  of  humane  care,  they  can 
obtain  title  to  the  horses,  Boise  District  offi- 
cial Fred  Schley  said.  All  applicants  are 
screened  to  ensure  they  have  adequate 
knowledge,  facilities  and  resources  to  care 

for  the  itnlmnU 


Mary  Lou  Spurgeon,  Boise,  said  she  and 
her  hu«band,  Joe  have  had  horses,  but  lack 
the  proper  facilities  in  which  to  board  the 
animal^.  "He  likes  them,  and  I  love  them." 
she  said,  while  seated  on  heavy  poles  that 
line  the  corrals. 

Spurgeon  said  adopting  a  wild  horse  has  a 
key  benefit. 

"It's  like  picking  up  a  stray  dog,"  she  said. 
"The  horses  attach  themselves  with  more 
loyalty  to  the  pierson." 

Mike  and  LeeAnn  Mann,  Star,  agreed  that 
with  time  the  wild  horses  could  be  tamed. 

"Through  gentleness  they  can  become 
your  friend,"  Mike  Mann  said.  The  couple 
owns  four  horses.  ""They  could  be  a  kid's 
horse,  deiiending  on  how  they  are  trained." 

BUI  U>veday,  Boise,  said  his  family  Is  very 
"animal-oriented"  and  is  looking  for  a  year- 
ling to  train.  Loveday  said  wild  horses  can 
become  a  part  of  the  family. 

""You  build  a  bond  with  that  wild  animal," 
he  said.  "You've  got  to  take  the  time  to  be 
gentle  and  show  no  frustrations.  They  make 
good  horses." 

Sam  Mattise,  a  wildlife  biologist  for  the 
BLM,  said  that  each  year,  the  quality  of  the 
horses  gets  better. 

Mattice  said  the  roundup  of  the  wild 
horses  brings  back  images  of  the  Old  West. 

""It's  only  this  part  of  the  old,"  he  said, 
holding  his  thumb  and  forefinger  a  quarter- 
inch  apart.  "But  it  is  that  part  that  makes  it 
great."# 


S.  398.  A  BILL  TO  AMEND  THE 
FEDERAL  INSECTICIDE,  PUNGI- 
CIDC,  AND  RODENTICIDE  ACT 

•  Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  on 
January  28,  1987,  Senator  Steve 
S'THMS  and  I  introduced  a  bill,  S.  398, 
which,  when  enacted,  will  permit  Fed- 
eral agencies  to  use  pesticides  without 
duplicgting  the  research  or  analyses  of 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
under  that  act.  This  legislation  is  ur- 
gently needed  and  I  want  to  add  to  the 
discussion  of  why  it  is  needed. 

Federal  agencies  are  required  by  the 
National  Environmental  Policy  Act 
[NEPAl,  to  prepare  an  environmental 
impact  statement  [EISl,  prior  to  the 
performance  of  a  proposed  action. 
Such  actions  might  include  selling 
timber,  applying  pesticides  or  building 
roads.  Some  landmark  court  decisions 
in  recent  years  have  enjoined  Federal 
agencies,  including  the  Interior  De- 
partment's Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment, from  using  herbicides  in  pro- 
grams in  several  noxious  weed  control, 
reforestation  and  forest  and  range 
management  programs  in  several 
Western  States  until  the  agencies  fully 
conduct  the  research  and  include  in 
their  pesticide  EIS's,  a  complete  analy- 
sis of  a  compound's  toxicological  ef- 
fects to  man  and  his  environment. 
This  resulted  because  a  Federal  court 
in  Oregon  ruled  that  scientific  uncer- 
tainty exteted  about  the  carcinogenic 
and  mutagenic  potential  of  2,4-D,  and 
logically  or  not,  simply  applied  the 
prohibition  to  all  other  herbicides. 

Judicial  rulings  such  as  this  suggest 
a  misunderstanding  of  congressional 
intent   for   pesticide   registration   re- 


quirements under  the  Federal  Insecti- 
cide,  Fungicide,  and  Rodentlcide  Act 
tFIFRA]  and  how  it  relates  to  NEPA. 

Congress  did  not  intend  that: 

First,  in  addition  to  Ea»A  reviewing 
research  and  registering  pesticides,  all 
Federal  agencies,  as  users  must  con- 
duct duplicate  research  and  analysis  to 
explain,  or  justify  using  pesticides  in 
accordance  with  EPA  registered  uses. 

Second,  a  pesticide  should  always  be 
considered  a  carcinogen  until  conclu- 
sive research  Indicates  otherwise. 

Third,  disagreement  between  only 
two  scientists,  who's  opposing  individ- 
ual interpretations  of  the  same  stud- 
ies, constitute  sufficient  scientific  un- 
certainty of  a  pesticide's  effects  on 
human  health  to  warrant  a  ban  of 
that  compound's  use  on  Federal  lands. 
A  ban,  which  would  stay  in  place  until 
duplicative  research  and  analysis  of 
not  only  that,  but  all  other  herbicides 
is  completed  by  Federal  land  manage- 
ment agencies  before  they  can  use 
them: 

For  example;  in  a  recent  case,  a 
simple  difference  of  opinion  between 
one  toxicologist  and  one  geneticist  was 
considered  to  be  sufficient  scientific 
uncertainty  by  a  Federal  court  and  re- 
sulted in  the  requirement  for  Federal 
agencies  to  spend  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  taxpayers  dollars  in  duplicat- 
ing analysis  already  completed  by  EPA 
during  its  own  registration  procedures. 

This  is  not  really  Congress'  intent 
when  it  passed  NEPA.  Science  is  never 
exact.  Members  of  the  scientific  com- 
mimity  rarely  agree  on  a  scientific 
issue.  Congress  did  not  intent  that 
Federal  land  mtuiagement  agencies  du- 
plicate the  same  responsibilities  under 
NEPA  which  Congress  has  mandated 
to  EPA  under  FIFRA. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  today,  the  safe 
use  of  a  pesticide  is  being  determined 
by  lawyers  in  the  courtroom,  rather 
than  scientist  at  the  EPA.  Millions  of 
pesticide  applications  are  made  each 
year  in  this  country  without  incident. 
Along  with  prescription  drugs,  pesti- 
cides are  the  most  thoroughly  tested 
and  strictly  regtilated  products  on  the 
U.S.  market.  By  law,  ijefore  a  pesticide 
can  be  marketed  in  the  United  States, 
it  must  be  registered  with  EPA.  This 
means  that  the  applicant  must  submit 
data  to  the  EPA  adequate  to  demon- 
strate that  the  intended  use  will  not 
pose  unreasonable  rislcs  of  adverse  ef- 
fects on  human  health  or  the  environ- 
ment when  used  according  to  its  ap- 
proved labeling.  The  toxicological,  en- 
vironmental, and  efficacy  testing  re- 
quired for  this  registration  process 
typically  takes  from  7  to  9  years  to 
complete  at  a  cost  of  about  $30  million 
for  each  chemical. 

A  series  of  flawed  concepts  may  also 
have  contributed  to  misimderstand- 
ings  of  Congress's  intent  under 
FIPRA.  They  include: 

First,  nattiral  is  good,  and  synthetic 
is  bad. 


Second,  If  a  substance  is  toxic,  it  is  a 
hazard. 

Third,  risl:s  are  unnecessary  and  can 
be  eliminated. 

Fourth,  zero  is  the  only  safe  level  for 
a  chemical  detected  In  our  food,  water 
or  environment. 

Fifth,  herbicides  kill  plants;  plants 
are  living  organisms;  therefore  herbi- 
cides must  be  deadly  to  all  living 
things. 

Litigative  action  based  on  these  mis- 
conceptions and  flawed  concepts,  and 
the  way  FIFRA  is  currently  written,  is 
bound  to  create  problems  such  as 
those  I  have  discussed. 

It  is  important  to  keep  things  in  per- 
spective and  recognize  that  every  sub- 
stance in  our  universe  is  toxic  at  a 
high  enough  dose.  The  salt  in  the  av- 
erage salt  shaker  on  our  kitchen  table 
is  enough  to  kill  a  50-pound  child  if  in- 
gested at  one  time.  The  same  amount, 
eaten  over  a  longer  period  of  time  is 
harmless. 

Herbicides  have  proven  to  be  effec- 
tive and  efficient  as  a  means  of  forest 
site  preparation  and  noxious  weed  con- 
trol. FIFRA  needs  to  be  amended.  Fed- 
eral agencies,  such  as  the  BLM  and 
Forest  Service,  should  not  have  to 
spend  millions  of  taxpayers  dollars  to 
explain  why  they  should  be  able  to  use 
a  chemical  EPA  has  tested  and  ap- 
proved. Its  time  to  get  the  scientific 
research  of  pesticides  and  the  determi- 
nation of  a  compounds  safety  out  of 
the  courtroom  and  back  with  the  EPA 
scientists  where  Congress  intended  it 
to  be.  Let's  allow  our  Federal  land 
management  agencies  to  use  their 
money  and  resources  on  managing  the 
lands  we  have  endowed  them  to  care- 
take,  and  not  waste  it  duplicating  the 
functions  of  EPA. 

Therefore,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
join  behind  me  in  this  effort  to  clarify 
the  law  and  seek  fast  consideration 
and  passage  of  this  critically  needed 
legislation.* 


THE  POWER  TO  MAKE  A 
DIFFERENCE 

•  Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Mr.  President, 
my  friend  Elie  Wiesel  recently  re- 
ceived the  Nobel  Peace  Prize  for  litera- 
ture. His  acceptance  speech  was  mixed 
with  the  bittersweet  emotions  of  his 
life,  haunted  always  by  memories  from 
his  youth.  Refusing  to  speak  for  the 
dead,  he  said  "no  one  may  interpret 
their  mutilated  dreams  and  visions." 
Instead,  Elie  chose  the  moment  to 
again  remind  humanldnd  that  we 
cannot  remain  silent  against  the  injus- 
tice and  suffering  and  humiliation 
that  exists  in  the  world.  "Sometimes," 
he  said,"we  must  interfere." 

I  agree  with  my  friend,  that  we  must 
interfere.  The  United  States  and  its 
strong  voice  needs  to  speak  out  always 
against  violence  and  terrorism,  racism, 
human  rights  violations,  hunger.  To 
stand  up  and  say  nothing  makes  one 


as  guilty  as  the  oppressors  and  perse- 
cutors. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  and  friends,  the 
people  of  the  United  States  to  see  that 
we  do  have  the  power  to  make  a  differ- 
ence in  the  world,  to  abolish  indiffer- 
ence, to  show  that  we  do  care,  to 
champion  against  injustice. 

There  is  much  to  be  done  that  can 
be  done.  This  is  clear.  The  first  step  is 
within  our  grasp.  We  have  only  to 
reach  out  and  begin. 

Mr.  I»resident,  I  ask  that  the  Nobel 
Peace  Prize  acceptance  speech  of  Mr. 
Elie  Wiesel  be  printed  in  the  Rbcorb. 

The  speech  follows: 
[Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Dec.  11. 19861 
WiESEL's  Speech  at  Nobel  Ceremony 

It  is  with  a  profound  sense  of  humility 
that  I  accept  the  honor  you  have  chosen  to 
bestow  upon  me.  I  know:  your  choice  tran- 
scends me.  This  both  frightens  and  pleases 
me. 

It  frightens  me  because  I  wonder  do  I 
have  the  right  to  represent  the  multitudes 
who  have  perished?  Do  I  have  the  right  to 
accept  this  great  honor  on  their  behalf?  I  do 
not.  That  would  be  presumptuous.  No  one 
may  speak  for  the  dead,  no  one  may  Inter- 
pret their  mutilated  dreams  and  visions. 

It  pleases  me  because  I  may  say  that  this 
honor  belongs  to  all  the  survivors  and  their 
children,  and  through  us.  to  the  Jewish 
people  with  whose  destiny  I  have  always 
identified. 

I  remember:  it  happened  yesterday  or 
eternities  ago.  A  young  Jewish  boy  discov- 
ered the  kingdom  of  night  I  remember  his 
bewilderment,  I  remember  his  anguish.  It 
all  happened  so  fast.  The  ghetto.  The  depor- 
tation. The  sealed  cattle  car.  The  fiery  altar 
upon  which  the  history  of  our  people  and 
the  future  of  mankind  were  meant  to  be  sac- 
rificed. 

CAM  THIS  BE  TKTTE? 

I  remember  he  asked  his  father  "Can 
this  be  true?  This  is  the  20th  century,  not 
the  Middle  Ages.  Who  would  allow  such 
crimes  to  be  committed?  How  could  the 
world  remain  silent?" 

And  now  the  boy  is  turning  to  me:  "TeU 
me."  he  asks.  "What  have  you  done  with  my 
future?  What  have  you  done  with  your 
life?" 

And  I  tell  him  that  I  have  tried.  That  I 
have  tried  to  keep  memory  alive,  that  I  have 
tried  to  fight  those  who  would  forget.  Be- 
cause if  we  forget,  we  are  guilty,  we  are  ac- 
complices. 

And  then  I  explained  to  him  how  naive  we 
were,  that  the  world  did  know  and  remain 
silent.  And  that  Is  why  I  swore  never  to  be 
silent  whenever  and  wherever  human  beings 
endure  suffering  and  humiliation.  We  must 
always  take  sides.  Neutrality  helps  the  op- 
pressor, never  the  victim.  Silence  encour- 
ages the  tormentor,  never  the  tormented. 

SOMETIICXS  WE  MUST  IHTEKfEltE 

Sometimes  we  must  Interfere.  When 
human  lives  are  endangered,  when  human 
dignity  is  in  Jeopardy,  national  borders  and 
sensitivities  become  irrelevant.  Whenever 
men  or  women  are  persecuted  because  of 
their  race,  religion  or  political  views,  that 
place  must— at  that  moment— become  the 
center  of  the  universe. 

Of  course,  since  I  am  a  Jew  profoundly 
rooted  In  my  people's  memory  and  tradition, 
my  first  response  is  to  Jewish  fears,  Jewish 
needs,  Jewish  crises.  For  I  belong  to  a  trail- 
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lenenUon.  one  that  experienced 
the  mbWMkininent  vad  aoUtude  of  our 
gumiily  It  vould  be  unnaturml  for  me  not  to 
BMkke  Jewish  prtormes  my  own:  Isrmel. 
Soviet  Jewry.  Jevf  in  Arab  UndL 

But  there  are  othen  as  Important  to  me. 
Apartheid  ia.  In  my  view,  as  abhorrent  as 
Bill  I  niiiiltlsiii  To  me.  Andrei  Sakharov's 
^^^kHm  it  aa  much  of  a  disgrace  as  losif 
Becun's  immriaonment.  As  is  the  denial  of 
SoUdarity  and  its  leader  Lech  Walesa's  right 
to  disaenC  And  Melaon  Mandela's  intermina- 
ble impriaoDment. 

There  is  so  much  inJusUoe  and  suffering 
crytnc  out  for  our  attention:  victims  of 
hunaer.  or  racism  and  political  persecution, 
wrlteis  and  poets,  prisoners  in  so  many 
lands  governed  by  the  left  and  by  the  right. 
Human  rights  are  l)eing  violated  on  every 
oontinent.  More  people  are  oppressed  than 
toe. 

PaLBinilAIlS  AMD  ISKAXUS 

And  then.  too.  there  are  the  Palestinians 
to  w4MMe  plight  I  am  sensitive  but  whose 
methods  I  deplcHe.  Violence  and  terrorism 
are  not  the  answer.  Something  must  be 
done  about  their  suffering,  and  soon.  I  trust 
Israel,  for  I  have  faith  in  the  Jewish  people. 
Let  Israel  be  given  a  chance,  let  hatred  and 
danger  be  removed  from  her  horizons,  and 
there  wQl  be  peace  in  and  around  the  Holy 


Tea,  I  have  faith.  Faith  in  God  and  even 
In  His  creation.  Without  it  no  action  would 
l)e  possible.  And  action  is  the  only  remedy 
to  indifference:  the  most  insidious  danger  of 
alL  Isnt  this  the  meaning  of  Alfred  Nobel's 
legacy?  Wasnt  his  fear  of  war  a  shield 
against  war? 

There  is  much  to  be  done,  there  is  much 
that  can  be  done.  One  person— a  Raoul  Wal- 
lenberg, an  Albert  Schweitzer,  one  person  of 
integrity,  can  malce  a  difference,  a  differ- 
ence of  life  and  death.  As  long  as  one  dissi- 
dent is  in  prison,  our  freedom  will  not  be 
true.  As  long  as  one  child  is  hungry,  our 
lives  will  be  filled  with  anguish  and  shame. 

What  all  these  victims  need  at>ove  all  is  to 
know  that  they  are  not  alone;  that  we  are 
not  forgetting  them,  that  when  their  voices 
are  stifled  we  shall  lend  them  ours,  that 
while  their  freedom  depends  on  ours,  the 
quality  of  our  freedom  depends  on  theirs. 

'IVBtT  HOUa  AH  OPFERniG' 

This  is  what  I  say  to  the  young  Jewish 
boy  wondering  what  I  have  done  with  his 
years.  It  is  in  his  name  that  I  speak  to  you 
and  that  I  express  to  you  my  deepest  grati- 
tude. No  one  is  as  capable  of  gratitude  as 
one  who  has  emerged  from  the  kingdom  of 
night. 

We  know  that  every  moment  is  a  moment 
of  grace,  every  hour  an  offering;  not  to 
share  them  would  mean  to  betray  them. 
Our  lives  no  longer  belong  to  us  alone;  they 
belong  to  all  those  who  need  us  desperately. 

Thank  you  Chairman  Aarvik.  Thank  you. 
members  of  the  Nobel  Committee.  Thank 
you,  people  of  Norway,  for  declaring  on  this 
singular  occasion  that  our  survival  has 
meaning  for  mankind.* 


RULES  OF  PROCEDURE  FOR  THE 
COMMITTEE  ON  ARMED  SERV- 
ICES 

•  Mr.  NUNW.  Mr.  President,  Senate 
rule  XXVI.2  requires  all  committees  to 
adopt  rules  of  procedure  and  to  pub- 
lish their  rules  in  the  Cohgrkssional 
Rkokd  by  not  later  than  March  1  of 
each  year. 


I  a«k  that  the  rules  of  procedure 
adopted  by  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services    on    February    24.    1987,    be 
printed  In  the  Record  at  this  point. 
The  rules  follow: 
AniKD  Skrvicbs  CoimiTTXE  Rnixs  or 
Prockdurx 
(Adopted  February  24. 1987) 

1.  Hegvlar  Meeting  Day  and  Time.  The 
regular  meeting  day  of  the  committee  shall 
be  eaoh  Thursday  at  10:00  a.m.,  unless  the 
committee  or  the  chairman  directs  other- 
wise. 

2.  Additional  Meetings.  The  chairman  may 
call  sttch  additional  meetings  as  he  deems 
necessary. 

3.  Special  Meetings.  Special  meetings  of 
the  committee  may  be  called  by  a  majority 
of  the  members  of  the  committee  In  accord- 
ance with  paragraph  3  of  Rule  XXVI  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate. 

4.  Open  Meetings.  Each  meeting  of  the 
committee,  or  any  subcommittee  thereof.  In- 
cluding meetings  to  conduct  hearings,  shall 
be  o[>«n  to  the  public,  except  that  a  meeting 
or  series  of  meetings  by  the  committee  or  a 
subcommittee  thereof  on  the  same  subject 
for  a  period  of  no  more  than  fourteen  (14) 
calendar  days  may  be  closed  to  the  public 
on  a  motion  made  and  seconded  to  go  into 
closed  session  to  discuss  only  whether  the 
matters  enumerated  below  in  clauses  (a) 
through  (f )  would  require  the  meeting  to  be 
close<i  followed  immediately  by  a  record 
vote  in  open  session  by  a  majority  of  the 
members  of  the  committee  or  subcommittee 
when  It  is  determined  that  the  matters  to  be 
discused  or  the  testimony  to  be  taken  at 
such  meeting  or  meetings— 

(a)  will  disclose  matters  necessary  to  be 
kept  secret  in  the  interests  of  national  de- 
fense or  the  confidential  conduct  of  the  for- 
eign relations  of  the  United  States; 

(b)  will  relate  solely  to  matters  of  commit- 
tee staff  personnel  or  internal  staff  manage- 
ment or  procedure; 

(c)  will  tend  to  charge  an  individual  with  a 
crime  or  misconduct,  to  disgrace  or  injure 
the  tx-ofessional  standing  of  an  individual, 
or  otherwise  to  expose  an  individual  to 
public  contempt  or  obloquy  or  will  represent 
a  clearly  unwarranted  invasion  of  the  priva- 
cy of  an  individual: 

(d)  will  disclose  the  identity  of  any  in- 
former or  law  enforcement  agent  or  will  dis- 
close any  information  relating  to  the  inves- 
tigation or  prosecution  of  a  criminal  offense 
that  is  required  to  be  kept  secret  in  the  in- 
terests of  effective  law  enforcement; 

(e)  will  disclose  information  relating  to 
the  trade  secrets  or  financial  or  commercial 
information  pertaining  specifically  to  a 
given  person  if— 

(1)  an  Act  of  Congress  requires  the  infor- 
mation to  be  kept  confidential  by  Govern- 
ment officers  and  employees;  or 

(2)  the  information  has  been  obtained  by 
the  Government  on  a  confidential  basis, 
other  than  through  an  application  by  such 
person  for  a  specific  Government  financial 
or  other  benefit,  and  is  required  to  be  kept 
secret  in  order  to  prevent  undue  injury  to 
the  competitive  position  of  such  person;  or 

(f)  may  divulge  matters  required  to  be 
kept  confidential  under  other  provisions  of 
law  or  Government  regulations. 

5.  presiding  Officer.  The  chairman  shall 
preside  at  all  meetings  and  hearings  of  the 
committee  except  that  in  his  absence  the 
ranking  majority  member  present  at  the 
meeting  or  hearing  shall  preside  unless  by 
majority  vote  the  committee  provides  other- 
wise. 


6.  Quorum,  (a)  A  majority  of  the  members 
of  the  cmmaittee  are  required  to  be  actually 
present  to  report  a  matter  or  measure  from 
the  committee. 

(b)  Excepi  as  provided  In  subsections  (a) 
and  (c),  and  other  than  for  the  conduct  of 
hearings,  saven  members  of  the  committee 
shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the  transac- 
tion of  such  business  as  may  be  considered 
by  the  committee. 

(c)  Three  members  of  the  committee,  one 
of  whom  shall  be  a  member  of  the  minority 
party,  shall  constitute  a  quonmi  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  sworn  testimony,  unless 
otherwise  ordered  by  a  majority  of  the  full 
committee. 

(d)  Proxy  votes  may  not  be  considered  for 
the  purpose  of  establishing  a  quorum. 

7.  Proxy  Voting.  Proxy  voting  shall  be  al- 
lowed on  all  measures  and  matters  before 
the  committee.  The  vote  by  proxy  of  any 
member  of  the  committee  may  be  counted 
for  the  purpose  of  reporting  any  measure  or 
matter  to  the  Senate  if  the  absent  member 
casting  such  vote  has  been  informed  of  the 
matter  on  which  he  Is  being  recorded  and 
has  affirmatively  requested  that  he  be  so  re- 
corded. 

8.  i4nnou»cement  of  Votes.  The  results  of 
all  roUcall  votes  taken  in  any  meeting  of  the 
committee  on  any  measure,  or  amendment 
thereto,  shall  be  announced  in  the  commit- 
tee report,  unless  previously  announced  by 
the  committee.  The  armouncement  shall  in- 
clude a  tabulation  of  the  votes  cast  in  favor 
and  votes  cast  in  opposition  to  each  such 
measure  add  amendment  by  each  member 
of  the  comtnittee  who  was  present  at  such 
meeting.  Itie  chairman  may  hold  open  a 
rollcall  vote  on  any  measure  or  matter 
which  is  before  the  committee  until  no  later 
than  midnight  of  the  day  on  which  the  com- 
mittee votes  on  such  measure  or  matter. 

9.  Subpoenas.  Subpoenas  for  attendance 
of  witnesses  and  for  the  production  of 
memoranda,  documents,  records,  and  the 
like  may  be  issued  by  the  chairman  or  any 
other  memjber  designated  by  him,  but  only 
when  authorized  by  a  majority  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee.  The  subpoena  shall 
briefly  state  the  matter  to  which  the  wit- 
ness is  expected  to  testify  or  the  documents 
to  be  produced. 

10.  Hearings,  (a)  Public  notice  shall  be 
given  of  tl«e  date,  place,  and  subject  matter 
of  any  hearing  to  be  held  by  the  committee, 
or  any  subcommittee  thereof,  at  least  1 
week  in  advance  of  such  hearings,  unless 
the  committee  or  subcommittee  determines 
that  good  cause  exists  for  beginning  such 
hearings  at  an  earlier  time. 

(b)  Hearings  may  be  irUtiated  only  by  the 
specified  authorization  of  the  committee  or 
subcommittee. 

(c)  Hearings  shall  be  held  only  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  unless  specifically  author- 
ized to  be  held  elsewhere  by  a  majority  vote 
of  the  committee  or  subcommittee  conduct- 
ing such  hearings. 

(d)  Witnesses  appearing  before  the  com- 
mittee shsdl  file  with  the  clerk  of  the  com- 
mittee a  written  statement  of  his  proposed 
testimony  at  least  24  hours  not  including 
weekends  or  holidays  prior  to  a  hearing  at 
which  he  Is  to  appear  unless  the  chairman 
and  the  eanking  minority  member  deter- 
mines that  there  Is  good  cause  for  the  fail- 
ure of  the  witness  to  file  such  a  statement. 

(e)  Confidential  testimony  taken  or  confi- 
dential material  presented  in  a  closed  hear- 
ing of  the  committee  or  subcommittee  or 
any  report  of  the  proceedings  of  such  hear- 
ing shall  not  be  made  public  in  whole  or  in 
part  or  by  way  of  summary  unless  author- 
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ized  by  a  majority  vote  of  the  committee  or 
subcommittee. 

(f )  Any  witness  sununoned  to  give  testimo- 
ny or  evidence  at  a  public  or  closed  hearing 
of  the  (x>mmlttee  or  subcommittee  may  be 
accompanied  by  counsel  of  his  own  choosing 
who  shall  be  permitted  at  all  times  during 
such  hearing  to  advise  such  witness  of  his 
legal  rights. 

(g)  Witnesses  providing  unsworn  testimo- 
ny to  the  committee  may  be  given  a  tran- 
script of  such  testimony  for  the  purpose  of 
making  minor  grammatical  corrections. 
Such  witnesses  will  not,  however,  be  permit- 
ted to  alter  the  substance  of  their  testimo- 
ny. Any  question  involving  such  corrections 
shall  be  decided  by  the  chairman. 

11.  Abominations.  Unless  otherwise  or- 
dered by  the  committee,  nominations  re- 
ferred to  the  conunittee  shall  be  held  for  at 
least  seven  (7)  days  before  being  voted  on  by 
the  committee.  Each  member  of  the  com- 
mittee shall  be  furnished  a  copy  of  all  nomi- 
nations referred  to  the  committee. 

12.  Real  Property  Transactions.  Each 
member  of  the  committee  shall  be  furnished 
with  a  copy  of  the  proposals  of  the  Secretar- 
ies of  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force,  sub- 
mitted pursuant  to  10  U.S.C.  2662  and  with 
a  copy  of  the  proposals  of  the  Director  of 
the  Federal  Emergency  Management 
Agency,  submitted  pursuant  to  50  U.S.C. 
App.  2285,  regarding  the  proposed  acquisi- 
tion or  disposition  of  property  of  an  estimat- 
ed price  or  rental  of  more  than  $50,000.  Any 
member  of  the  committee  objecting  to  or  re- 
questing information  on  a  proposed  acquisi- 
tion or  disposal  shall  communicate  his  ob- 
jection or  request  to  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  within  thirty  (30)  days  from  the 
date  of  submission. 

13.  Legislative  Calendar,  (a)  The  clerk  of 
the  committee  shall  keep  a  printed  calendar 
for  the  information  of  each  committee 
member  showing  the  bills  introduced  and 
referred  to  the  committee  and  the  status  of 
such  biUs.  Such  calendar  shall  be  revised 
from  time  to  time  to  show  pertinent 
changes  in  such  bills,  the  current  status 
thereof,  and  new  bills  introduced  and  re- 
ferred to  the  committee.  A  copy  of  each  new 
revision  shall  be  furnished  to  each  member 
of  the  committee. 

(b)  Unless  otherwise  ordered,  measures  re- 
ferred to  the  committee  shall  be  referred  by 
the  clerk  of  the  committee  to  the  appropri- 
ate department  or  agency  of  the  Govern- 
ment for  reports  thereon. 

14.  Except  as  otherwise  specified  herein, 
the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  shall 
govern  the  actions  of  the  committee.  Each 
subcommittee  of  the  committee  is  part  of 
the  committee,  and  Is  therefore  subject  to 
the  committee's  rules  so  far  as  applicable. 

15.  Powers  and  Duties  of  Subcommittees. 
Each  subcommittee  is  authorized  to  meet, 
hold  hearings,  receive  evidence,  and  report 
to  the  full  committee  on  all  matters  re- 
ferred to  it.  Subcommittee  chairmen  shall 
set  dates  for  hearings  and  meetings  of  their 
respective  subcommittees  after  consultation 
with  the  chairman  and  other  subcommittee 
chairmen  with  a  view  toward  avoiding  si- 
multaneous scheduling  of  full  committee 
and  subcommittee  meetings  or  hearings 
whenever  possible.* 


SALUTE  TO  GEORGE 
GRIEBENOW 

•  Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, few  public  servants  have  the 
broad  range  of  experience  and  com- 
mitment represented  by  George  Grie- 


benow,  the  current  district  director  of 
the  Small  Business  Adniiinistration  in 
Miiuieapolis. 

George  Griebenow  began  his  career 
in  Federal  service  in  various  environ- 
mental agencies,  working  for  the  U.S. 
Pish  and  Wildlife  Service  and  later  as 
Chairman  of  the  Upper  Mississippi 
River  Basin  Commission.  He  is  also  a 
past  chairman  of  the  Federal  Execu- 
tives Board  in  the  Twin  Cities. 

George's  interest  in  business  devel- 
opment issues  dates  to  his  very  first 
job.  as  executive  director  for  commu- 
nity development  in  Waterloo.  IA, 
where  he  coordinated  relocation  and 
reconstruction  activities  for  business- 
es, industries,  and  residences  after  nat- 
ural disasters  and  other  crises. 

Mr.  President,  this  dedicated  public 
servant  is  now  displaying  his  conunit- 
ment  by  continuing  to  carry  out  his  re- 
sponsibilities while  dealing  with  a  per- 
sonal adversity,  cancer.  His  friends 
and  colleagues  are  honoring  George. 
l>oth  for  his  past  accomplishments  and 
for  his  dedication  under  adversity  at  a 
dinner  in  his  honor  on  March  15. 

Mr.  President,  because  of  the  out- 
standing contributions  and  commit- 
ment of  this  dedicated  public  servant. 
I  ask  that  the  follovnng  article  on 
George  Griebenow  which  appeared  re- 
cently in  the  Minneapolis  Star  and 
Tribune  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  article  follows: 

[Prom  the  Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune, 

Feb.  10,  1987] 

SBA  Ofticial  Has  Handled  Nazis.  Cahcer 

AND  More 

(By  Jim  Jones) 

The  day  before  his  19th  birthday,  George 
Griebenow  helped  capture  Gen.  Ernst  Kal- 
tenbrunner,  head  of  Hitler's  dreaded  Gesta- 
po. 

Griebenow  was  an  infantryman  with  Gen. 
George  Patton's  Third  Army  when  the  war 
ended  and  there  were  rumors  that  high- 
ranking  Nazis  were  hiding  in  the  Austrian 
Alps. 

"We  captured  him  in  a  ski  hut,"  Grie- 
benow recalled.  "He  had  more  than  $250,000 
and  American  $20  gold  pieces,  but  we  got 
him  and  got  the  poison  out  of  his  mouth 
before  he  could  commit  suicide:  It  was  cya- 
nide. 

"That  was  one  of  those  high  adventures 
that  come  along  once  In  a  lifetime." 

It's  not  hard  to  envision  Griebenow,  at  6 
feet  6  inches  tall,  as  an  infantryman  in  Pat- 
ton's  rugged  Third  Army,  trudging  up  the 
snow-covered  Alps  to  capture  escaping 
Nazis. 

But  now  at  age  60,  Griebenow's  challenges 
are  in  his  new  job  as  district  director  of  the 
Small  Business  Administration  (SBA)  in 
Minneapolis,  responsible  for  administering 
all  SBA  services.  Including  financial  and 
management  assistance  in  Mirmesota.  He 
joined  the  SBA  last  September,  succeeding 
Jim  Thomson,  who  was  promoted  to  region- 
al administrator  in  Chicago. 

He's  a  roU-up-your  sleeves,  take-charge- 
type  director,  who  doesn't  dodge  sticky 
Issues.  Shortly  after  taking  office,  for  exam- 
ple, there  were  rumors  that  the  SBA  was  re- 
fusing to  make  loans  on  the  Iron  Range  and 
in  other  economically  hard-pressed  areas,  a 
practice  known  as  "red-lining."  He  wasted 


no  time  going  to  the  Iron  Range  to  confront 
the  accusers. 

"We  do  not  red-line  and  we  don't  advocate 
it,"  Griebenow  said.  "The  SBA  will  make 
loans  in  any  area  and  Just  because  it's  the 
Iron  Range  or  they're  going  through  eco- 
nomic difficulties  and  loans  are  risky  up 
there  doesn't  mean  that  we  won't  give  It  a 
chance.  We  won't  approve  a  bad  loan  in  St. 
Louis  Park  or  anywhere  else  if  the  setup  is 
shaky." 

Last  week,  State  Sen.  Ron  EHcklich,  DFL- 
Hibblng,  who  initially  hurled  the  "red- 
lining"  charge,  appeared  to  soften  his  tenor. 
He  changed  that  allegation  to  a  claim  that 
the  SBA  "will  not  take  the  same  risks  in 
Chlsholm  as  It  will  in  other  parts  of  the 
state." 

Griebenow  not  only  faces  tough  SBA 
Issues,  he's  learning  to  deal  with  personal 
adversity,  as  well:  cancer. 

He  Is  reluctant  to  discuss  his  illness.  He 
had  surgery  last  April  and  thought  the 
cancer  was  under  control,  but  it  flared  up 
again  in  October.  He's  taking  regular  chem- 
otherapy and  says  his  doctor  has  authorized 
him  to  go  to  work  regularly. 

"I'm  here  every  day  and  if  it  doesn't  turn 
out,  I'll  be  the  first  one  to  go  for  the 
agency."  he  said.  "But  I'm  very  optimistic." 

George  Saumweber,  business  development 
specialist  at  the  local  SBA  office,  said: 
"With  his  illness,  he's  setting  a  fine  example 
for  us  in  the  office  who  work  with  him  from 
day  to  day.  We  can  observe  him  with  some 
pain  and  physical  discomfort,  but  what's 
more  significant  is  how  he  deals  with  the 
mental  frame  of  mind.  He's  told  us  to  con- 
quer cancer,  he  must  have  this  courage  and 
tough  mental  attitude. 

"It's  a  terrible  shock  and  people  deal  with 
It  differently,  but  he  handles  it  very  coura- 
geously," Saumweber  said. 

Griebenow  began  his  federal  service  in 
1970  as  a  member  of  the  committee  that  cre- 
ated the  Upper  Mississippi  River  Basin 
Commission,  an  advisory  agency  that  over- 
sees public  and  private  projects  along  the 
Mississippi  River,  and  was  appointed  its  first 
chsurman  by  President  Nixon  in  1972.  He 
served  in  that  $47.50O-a-year  post  until  1977, 
when  he  was  asked  to  resign.  There  had 
been  widespread  speculation  that  F*resident 
Carter  would  replace  him  with  a  Democrat. 

Stung  by  the  ouster,  Griebenow  said  the 
move  to  replace  him  with  a  DFL  legislator 
reeked  of  "political  patronage."  And  at  a 
press  conference  just  before  his  departure, 
Griebenow  unloaded:  "The  patronage  proc- 
ess is  not  one  I'm  familiar  with,"  he  said.  "I 
don't  know  how  to  deal  with  it." 

He  says  his  present  appointment  to  the 
$52.000-a-year  SBA  seat  contains  no  such 
taint. 

"This  is  civil  service— competitive."  he  de- 
clared. "The  other  one  was  purely  a  sched- 
uled seat:  a  political  appointment  and. 
frankly.  I  wasn't  even  aware  that  It  was  that 
political.  I  thought  I  would  continue  for- 
ever." 

However,  the  Reagan  administration  has 
since  abolished  the  Upper  Mississippi  River 
Basin  Commission. 

Griebenow  was  bom  In  Lanchow,  Kansu, 
West  China,  in  1926.  and  lived  there  with 
his  missionary  parents  for  14  years.  With 
children  of  other  missionaries,  ambassadors 
and  merchants  he  attended  British  schools 
in  Hong  Kong  for  a  while,  then  came  to  the 
United  States  to  attend  Hampden  duBose 
Academy  in  suburban  Orlando,  Fla. 

Prom  there  he  went  to  the  prestigious 
Wheaton  College  in  Illinois,  and  his  first  Job 
was  as  executive  director  for  community  de- 
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fehmmwit  in  Waterloo,  lowm,  coordinating 
relocation  and  reamstmeUon  activities  for 
IhiiIim—  ■.  industries  and  residences  after 
Datura!  dtaaatera  and  other  crises. 

Before  Joining  the  SBA.  he  was  environ- 
mental ooord^oator  and  later  assistant  to 
the  deputy  rectonal  director  of  the  U.S. 
Flab  and  WHdUfe  Service  in  the  Twin  Cities. 
In  that  aadgnment.  he  coordinated  work  of 
the  UJS.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  and  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service  for  winter  navigation 
programs  on  the  Oreat  Lakes  and  the  St. 
Lawrence  Seaway. 

He's  past  chairman  of  the  Federal  Execu- 
tives Board,  a  policy  board  esUbUshed  by 
the  ivesldent  to  coordinate  the  work  of  all 
federal  agencies  in  a  given  area  to  avoid  du- 
pUcatlcm.  TTiose  agencies  have  about  18.000 
federal  workers  here. 

Some  in  the  Minnesota  congressional  dele- 
gation say  his  previous  woridng  relation- 
shlpa  with  other  federal  agencies  give  him 
an  edge  as  a  liaison  between  the  SBA  and 
other  state  and  federal  branches  of  govern- 
ment. 

"If  I  call  Commerce  or  the  Corps  of  Elngi- 
neers  or  anybody  else,  I  think  I  can  open 
doon  without  being  a  bully  or  boss  or  any- 
thing. I  think  there's  a  casual  trust  relation- 
ship with  the  other  federal  agencies:  with 
the  federal  executive  board  and  that  should 
be  productive."  he  said. 

U£.  Sen.  Rudy  Boschwitz.  R-Minn.,  who 
exerted  influence  to  help  Griebenow  get  the 
Job,  said,  "it  is  my  projection  that  he  is 
going  to  make  the  SBA  a  shining  light  in 
the  whole  constellation.  Some  of  my  ap- 
pointees have  filled  me  with  pride  and  I 
think  that  he  will  be  among  my  best  ap- 
pointments. They  wanted  to  put  in  another 
run-of-the-mill  bureaucrat,  but  he's  Just  the 
opposite  of  that." 

Oriebenow  has  traveled  to  nearly  all  87 
Iflnneaota  counties,  urging  mayors,  econom- 
ic development  officials  and  businesses  to 
wmk  together.  "I  hope  to  see  something 
here  that  is  not  flamboyant  or  promising 
too  much,  but  good  solid,  productive  pro- 
grams." 

But  there  has  been  doubts  that  the  SBA 
would  survive  attempts  by  Reagan  adminis- 
tration budget-cutters  to  abolish  it  and 
transfer  much  of  its  function  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce.  However,  the  President 
has  backed  off  attempts  to  scuttle  the 
agency  and  he's  nominated  former  U.S.  Sen. 
Jamea  Abdnor  of  South  Dakota  to  be  SBA 
administrator. 

Oriebenow  said  he  is  pleased  about  the 
^olce  of  Abdnor,  calling  it  a  timely  move 
that  wUl  give  the  embattled  agency  consid- 
erable prestige. 

"The  fact  that  he  is  a  senator,  the  fact 
that  he  has  White  House  confidence,  is  an 
indicatkm  that  the  SBA  is  alive  and  well 
and  will  survive  and  he  knows  the  rural 
eommunltles,"  Oriebenow  said,  "In  the  Da- 
kotas.  Wyoming,  Montana,  Iowa,  Wisconsin 
and  Minnesota,  the  SBA  is  a  very  potent 
force  In  keeping  banks  alive'  and  the  rural 
community  going.  When  agriculture  hums, 
the  whole  economy  hums  and  he's  agrcul- 
turally  related;  he  understands  the  tie-in  be- 
tween rural  values  and  urban  values." 

Now  Oriebenow  said  he  is  striving  to  bring 
a  balanced  economic  development  program 
to  this  district.  That  means  a  greater  effort 
to  make  SBA  programs  and  services  more 
available  to  buainesaes  in  economically  de- 
prwtd  rural  areas.  He  said  the  seven  coun- 
ties that  make  up  the  Twin  Cities  area  are 
pretty  stable  and  local  banks  have  the  so- 
phMVitton  to  handle  complicated  SBA 
loan*  rather  easily. 


"In  the  outlying  areas,  the  unemployment 
is  much  higher.  The  banks  are  struggling  to 
survive  themselves  and  what  we  are  trying 
to  do  is  emphasize  our  services  .  .  .  where 
they  rtaUy  need  help  and  where  the  econo- 
my is  unbalanced." 

Griebenow  has  interest  in  two  farms  in 
southwestern  Minnesota  and  knows  about 
economic  difficulties  in  rursd  communities. 

"It's  pretty  sad,"  he  said.  "In  Pipestone 
County,  the  (jankers  and  the  small  business- 
men are  really  going  through  a  lot  of  ad- 
justment .  .  .  the  transition  from  rural  to 
urban." 

Griebenow  is  a  decorated  veteran  of 
World  War  II;  a  lifetime  member  of  the 
VFW,  the  Military  Order  of  the  Purple 
Heart,  and  immediate  past  president  of  the 
Air  Force  Association. 

"He's  a  people-oriented  guy  with  a  great 
deal  of  interest  in  fellow  human  beings," 
said  Gen.  John  Vessey,  retired  chairman  of 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  Griebenow  main- 
tains ties  with  the  military  and  he's  been 
luiown  to  call  businessman  Curt  Carlson  to 
host  Veterans'  Day  breakfasts  for  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  and  top  business  executives. 

"We've  had  breakfasts  for  two  Chiefs  of 
Staff  and  we  had  overflow  crowds  in  both 
cases."  Carlson  said.  "Every  detail  was  han- 
dled by  him  and  well:  he's  well-organized 
and  I  think  he  can  offer  much  to  the  state 
with  the  close  friends  and  ties  he  has  in 
Washington."* 


KENTUCKY  TOBACCO  GROWERS 
IN  1987 

•  Mr.  McCONNELL.  Mr.  President.  2 
years  ago,  I  was  given  the  opportunity 
to  represent  the  citizens  of  Kentucky 
in  the  U.S.  Senate.  One  of  my  most 
Important  responsibilities  has  been  to 
protect  the  economic  interests  of  my 
State. 

Kenrtiucky,  like  most  other  States, 
has  liad,  and  continues  to  have,  its 
share  of  economic  woes.  To  make  mat- 
ters worse,  Kentucky's  $34  billion 
economy  is  critically  dependent  on 
products  in  such  economically  stressed 
industries  as  coal,  distilled  spirits,  and 
agriculture.  One  particular  agricultur- 
al commodity  has  had  its  own  share  of 
troubles.  I  am  referring,  of  course,  to 
tobacco,  Kentucky's  leading  cash  crop. 

As  com  is  to  Iowa,  as  wheat  is  to 
Kansas,  as  peanuts  are  to  Georgia,  as 
cotton  is  to  Mississippi,  tobacco  is  a 
critical  component  of  Kentucky's 
econany.  Fully  $9  biUion  of  Ken- 
tucky's economy  is  directly  or  indirect- 
ly related  to  the  production  of  tobacco 
Eind  the  sale  of  tobacco  products.  Leg- 
islative proposals  have  been  intro- 
duced in  this  session  of  Congress  to  in- 
crease the  cigarette  excise  tax,  prohib- 
it advertising  of  tobacco  products,  and 
ellmiitate  the  deductability  of  ciga- 
rette advertising  as  a  business  ex- 
pense. Any  or  all  of  these  proposals 
would,  if  eventually  enacted,  have  a 
devastating  effect  on  Kentucky's  to- 
bacco growers. 

There  is  a  widespread  misconception 
that  the  Government  is  subsidizing  to- 
bacco growers  at  the  same  time  it  is 
discouraging  the  use  of  tobacco  prod- 
ucts. I  say  to  my  colleagues  that  noth- 


ing could  be  further  from  the  truth.  In 
fact,  tobacco  gowers  are  the  only  pro- 
ducers of  a  program  crop  that  pay  for 
the  cost  of  their  own  program.  May  I 
repeat  that  Bfr.  President?  Tobacco 
producers  pay  the  total  costs  of  their 
price  support  program  when  producers 
of  no  other  commodity  are  required  to 
do  so.  It  is  also  Interesting  to  note  that 
on  the  CBO  budget  scorecard,  tobacco 
is  the  only  commodity  projected  to 
raise  revenue  in  fiscal  yeju"  1987,  with 
a  projected  surplus  of  some  $32  mil- 
lion. Without  question,  Kentucky  to- 
bacco growers  are  not  being  subsidized 
by  the  Federal  Government. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  likely  that  some 
of  my  colleagues  would  expect  that  I 
might  make  this  kind  of  defense  of  the 
Tobacco  Program.  However,  it  may 
come  as  a  surprise  to  some  that  a  well- 
respected  national  radio  commentator 
shares  a  similar  view  of  the  program. 
Paul  Harvey,  who  as  far  as  I  know  has 
no  specific  interest  in  the  economic 
welfare  of  the  tobacco  Industry,  of- 
fered an  interesting  commentary  on 
this  subject  during  his  January  31  na- 
tional broadcast.  With  a  listenership 
which  certainly  numbers  in  the  mil- 
lions, he  is  one  of  America's  most 
trusted  and  credible  broadcasters. 

Mr.  Pre^dent,  I  ask  that  an  excerpt 
from  Paul  Harvey's  January  31  broad- 
cast which  discusses  the  tobacco  issue 
be  inserted  in  the  Record  following 
my  remarks.  I  am  confident  that,  upon 
reading  Mr.  Harvey's  remarks  on  the 
Tobacco  Program,  my  colleagues  will 
be  more  fiflly  aware  of  "the  rest  of  the 
story." 

The  excerpt  follows: 

Broadcast  Excfaipr 

Pattl  Hartty.  I  guess  I  should  prefix  this 
next  with  this.  I  do  not  smoke.  I  have  not 
smoked  since  the  first  Alden/Oxner  study,  a 
long  time  before  the  Surgeon  General's 
warning.  I  do  seek  with  limited  success  to 
dissuade  others  from  smoking.  The  evidence 
seems  adequate  that  cigarette  smoking  is 
deleterious  to  human  health. 

But  then  9f  course,  so  is  hang  gliding.  And 
after  the  haeards  have  been  adequately  ven- 
tilated it  seems  to  me  that  each  individual 
should  be  left  free  to  choose  for  himself.  So 
nothing  that  I'm  about  to  say  should  be 
construed  as  contradicting  that.  It's  Just 
that  beyond  issuing  reasonable  warnings 
some  anti-tobacco  crusaders  have  over  run 
their  headlights.  They've  libelled  an  indus- 
try. 

You've  heard  our  government  uses  your 
dollars  to  subsidize  the  growing  of  more  to- 
bacco. Now  that's  Just  not  so.  The  fact  is  the 
price  of  tobacco  is  stabilized  by  loans,  not 
subsidies,  from  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration. 

As  of  1984  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpo- 
ration book*  showed  a  58  million  dollar  net 
loss  on  tobacco  loans  over  half  a  century. 
However,  during  those  same  years  tobacco 
consiuners  have  paid  excise  taxes  totalling 
more  than  a  hundred  and  fifty  bUlion  dol- 
lars. 

So  the  tobacco  business  has  not  cost  you 
any  money.  On  the  contrary,  it  contributes 
more  than  32  billion  dollars  a  year  to  our 
nation's  gross  national  product.  And  gener- 
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ates  an  additional  fifty  billion  spending  on 
consimier  goods  and  services.  Tobacco  farms 
are  mostly  small  farms.  Family  farms.  They 
average  only  about  three  acres. 

There  are  more  than  200  thousand  of 
them  in  23  states.  And  yet  it  is  the  sixth 
most  valuable  crop  we  produce.  Tobacco 
growing  employs  about  100  thousand 
people.  Uses  an  annual  one  and  a  half  bil- 
lion dollars  worth  of  materials  and  services. 
Pays  about  600  million  dollars  in  wages  and 
salaries  to  farm  labor  and  management. 

And  all  of  this  adds  up  to  more  taxable 
income.  Not  government  spending.  Taxable 
income.  For  every  acre  of  tobacco  that  was 
grown  in  our  country  in  1084  federal,  state 
and  local  governments  received  about  11 
thousand.  700  dollars.  On  every  acre  the  tax 
take  was  about  11  thousand.  700.  The 
farmer  got  only  three  thousand,  740  an 
acre. 

When  you  purchase  a  pack  of  cigarettes 
more  than  half  of  the  price  is  taxes.  Paid 
into  the  public  treasuries.  Each  smoker  pays 
an  average  183  dollars  a  year  in  excise  and 
sales  taxes. 

Now  I'm  mentioning  all  this  today  because 
I've  been  inclined,  as  many,  casually  to  criti- 
cize our  government  for  propagandizing 
against  smoking  while  subsidizing  the  grow- 
ing of  more  tobacco. 

Well  whatever  the  health  factors  in  alco- 
hol, tobacco  or  x-ray,  let  it  be  known  that 
we  are  not  subsidizing  the  tobacco  industry. 
It  is  subsidizing  us.  Frankly  I've  not— 
(Laughs)— I've  not  too  secretly  been  hoping 
somebody  could  confirm  that  it's  really  tele- 
vision that  causes  this  csincer.  And  we  could 
do  away  with  both  those  evils  at  the  same 
time,  and  all  go  back  to  smoking  cigarettes 
again.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  STATE  OF 
NEW  YORK 

•  Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President, 
last  Friday  I  had  the  honor  of  accept- 
ing on  behalf  of  the  State  of  New 
York  an  award  presented  by  the  Fund 
for  Renewable  Energy  and  the  Envi- 
ronment. In  a  survey  taken  by  the 
fund.  New  York  State  was  shown  to 
have  the  country's  most  comprehen- 
sive and  effective  ground  water  protec- 
tion program.  I  am  grateful  that  the 
fund  has  seen  fit  to  acknowledge  this 
achievement. 

This  award  is  especially  timely  given 
the  recent  statement  by  Environmen- 
tal Protection  Agency  Administrator 
Lee  Thomas  in  support  of  national 
ground  water  legislation. 

And  I  am  especially  honored  to  be 
chosen  to  accept  the  award.  I  am  told 
this  is  due  to  my  having  the  highest 
League  of  Conservation  Voters  rating 
within  the  New  York  delegation.  I  do 
know  that  ground  water  protection  is 
of  vital  importance,  and  I  have  intro- 
duced comprehensive  legislation— S. 
20,  the  Ground  Water  Protection  Act 
of  1987— to  deal  with  what  is  increas- 
ingly being  recognized  as  a  nationwide 
problem.  I  am  pleased  to  be  joined  by 
Mr.  Thomas  and  EPA  in  the  push  for 
effective  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  text  of 
my  statement  in  acceptance  of  the 
award  be  entered  into  the  Record  at 
this  point  along  with  a  list  of  some  of 


those  individuals  who  have  been  in- 
strumental in  allowing  New  York  to 
achieve  its  preeminence  in  this  area. 
The  material  follows: 

STATEKEIfT    BY    SENATOR    MOTNIRAN    CM    Ac- 

CEPTiMG    "State    of    States"    Award    oi» 

Behait  or  New  York  State.  February  20, 

1987 

It  is  with  great  pleasure  and  pride  that  I 
accept  this  award  on  behalf  of  the  citizens 
of  New  York.  New  York  received  first  place 
among  the  states  for  its  exemplary  ground- 
water program  in  the  survey  done  by  the 
P^ind  for  Renewable  Energy  and  the  Envi- 
ronment. Moreover,  New  York  is  recognized 
as  one  of  the  five  leading  states  for  its  over- 
all environmental  programs. 

Our  elected  and  appointed  officials  in  New 
York,  our  state  civil  servants  who  serve  the 
public  In  our  environmental  agencies,  and 
our  citizen  leaders  who  monitor  state  and 
local  environmental  problems  have  earned 
this  award  for  New  York. 

In  1978,  the  New  York  Legislature  was  one 
of  the  first  in  the  nation  to  declare  that  pre- 
venting the  pollution  of  groundwaters  and 
protecting  groundwater  supplies  for  use  as 
potable  water  would  be  the  State's  water 
quality  goal.  Upstate  New  York  has  18  pri- 
mary water  supply  acquifers.  while  all  three 
million  residents  of  Long  Island  drink  from 
one  aquifer. 

As  Chairman  of  the  Environment  and 
Public  Works  Committee's  Subcommittee 
on  Water  Resources,  Transportation  and  In- 
frastructure, I  have  been  pleased  to  have 
had  a  part  in  federal  legislation  aimed  at 
supporting  these  state  efforts. 

The  Sole  Source  Aquifer  Protection  pro- 
gram incorporated  into  the  Safe  Drinking 
Water  Act  Amendments  passed  by  the  99th 
Congress  will  make  grants  available  through 
EPA  to  states  which  want  to  safeguard  their 
primary  drinking  water  sources.  The  Clean 
Water  Act  Amendments,  which  were  recent- 
ly enacted  by  a  Congressional  override  of 
the  President's  veto,  provide  400  million  dol- 
lars for  control  of  non-point  sources  of  pol- 
lution. In  addition  the  Clean  Water  Act 
Amendments  initiate  a  special  program 
aimed  at  cleaning  up  toxic  "hotspots"  in  the 
Great  Lakes,  many  of  which  threaten  our 
groundwater  supplies. 

Finally,  along  with  my  Chairman,  Senator 
Burdlck,  and  colleagues.  Senators  Mitchell. 
Baucus  and  Lautenberg.  I  have  introduced 
S.  20  in  the  100th  Congress,  the  Groundwat- 
er Protection  Act  of  1987,  I  intend  to  make 
this  legislation— which  will  be  considered  in 
the  Subcommittee  on  Water  Resources, 
Transportation  and  Infrastructure— one  of 
my  priorities  in  the  100th  Congress. 

I  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  receive 
this  tribute  to  my  State.  I  am  placing  in 
today's  Congressional  Record  a  list  of  some 
of  the  individuals  in  the  State  that  have  led 
the  way  to  comprehensive  groundwater  leg- 
islation that  has  attracted  this  national  at- 
tention. 

List  or  Supporters 

Honorable  Mario  Cuomo,  Governor.  State 
of  New  York. 

Honorable  Edward  I.  Koch,  Mayor,  City  of 
New  York. 

Mr.  Henry  G.  Williams,  Commissioner, 
New  York  Department  of  Environmental 
Conservation. 

Mr.  Harold  Berger,  Regional  Director. 
New  York  Department  of  Environmental 
Conservation. 


Mr.  Dan  Barolo.  Director,  Water  Division, 
New  York  Department  of  Environmental 
Conservation. 

State  Senator  William  Bianchi,  Co-Chair, 
New  York  Legislative  Committee  on  Water 
Resource  Needs  for  Long  Island. 

State  Senator  Caesar  Trunzo,  Co-Chalr, 
New  York  Legislative  Committee  on  Water 
Resource  Needs  for  Long  Island. 

Ms.  May  Newberger,  former  Co-Chalr, 
New  York  Legislative  Committee  on  Water 
Resource  Needs  for  Long  Island. 

Ms.  Sarah  Meyland,  Co-Executive  Direc- 
tor. New  York  Legislative  Committee  on 
Water  Resource  Needs  for  Long  Island. 

Mr.  George  Proios,  Co-Executive  Director, 
New  York  Legislative  Committee  on  Water 
Resource  Needs  for  Long  Island. 

Assemblyman  Maurice  Hinchey,  Standing 
Committee  on  Environmental  Protection, 
New  York  State  Assembly. 

Honorable  Steven  Englebright.  Suffolk 
County  Legislator. 

Mr.  David  Newton,  Cooperative  Extension 
Agent,  Community  Resource  Development, 
Suffolk  County  Cooperative  Extension  Pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  William  R.  Titus,  former  Coordinator. 
Nassau  County  Cooperative  Extension  Serv- 
ice. 

Mr.  Keith  S.  Porter,  Director,  Water  Re- 
sources Institute,  Center  for  Environmental 
Research,  Cornell  University. 

Dr.  David  Alice,  Professor  of  Resource  Ec- 
onomics. Department  of  Agricultural  Eco- 
nomics, Cornell  University. 

Cooperative  Extension  Program,  Cornell 
University. 

Group  for  the  South  Fork. 

Coalition  for  Protection  of  Long  Island 
Groundwater. 

League  of  Women  Voters.* 


COMMEMORATING  NATIONAL 
FFA  WEEK 

•  Mr.  McCONNELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  today  to  recognize  the  over 
425,000  young  men  and  women  who 
are  members  of  the  Future  Farmers  of 
America  as  they  celebrate  National 
FFA  Week.  In  over  8,200  high  school 
FFA  chapters  in  50  States,  students 
enrolled  in  programs  of  vocational  ag- 
riculture participate  in  activities 
gauged  to  develop  them  as  leaders  in 
agriculture.  In  addition,  the  Future 
Farmers  of  America  fosters  attributes 
in  its  members  which  we  value  in  rural 
America— initiative,  integrity,  coopera- 
tion, service,  and  leadership.  Through 
organizing  and  conducting  chapter 
meetings,  speaking  in  public,  serving 
their  community,  and  competing  in 
contests  which  test  their  occupatioiuil 
skills  and  agricultural  proficiency, 
these  individuals  are  preparing  them- 
selves for  careers  in  our  Nation's  most 
important  industry. 

American  agriculture  is  experiencing 
a  serious  crisis,  I  strongly  believe  that 
it  will  only  be  through  the  efforts  of 
trained  leaders  in  agriculture  with  a 
solid  vision  of  the  future  that  we  will 
emerge  from  this  crisis.  The  challenge 
we  face  is  to  respond  to  the  changes 
we  are  seeing  in  American  agriculture 
aggressively  and  innovatively.  I  salute 
the  members  of  the  Future  Farmers  of 
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AflBCrica  who  lotA.  to  tomorrow  and  aee 
oppcntunl^,  and  are  working  to  pre- 
pare theaaadTes  for  their  roles  as  to- 
monow's  leaden  in  agriculture.* 


RUIjES  of  the  CX>BIMnTEE  ON 
FOREION  RELATIONS 

•  Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  pursuant 
to  the  requirements  of  paragraph  2  of 
Senate  rule  ZXVL  I  ask  to  have  print- 
ed in  the  CoHGsassiOHAL  Rbcors  the 
rules  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations for  the  100th  Congress  adopted 
by  the  committee  on  February  18. 
1967. 
The  rules  follow: 
Rtnxi  or  thi  CoioanKB  on  Porkign 

RXLATIOHS 

(Adopted  February  18. 1987) 

BUUt  1— JXTKISDIcnOH 

(a)  Svjbttantive. —In  accordance  with 
Senate  Rule  XZV.Kj),  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  Committee  shall  extend  to  all  proposed 
ledalaUon,  measaces,  petitions,  memorials, 
and  other  matters  relating  to  the  following 
subjects: 

L  AoqusiUon  of  land  and  buildings  for  em- 
baaalea  and  legaticma  In  foreign  countries. 

X  Boundaries  of  the  United  States. 

3.  Diplomatic  service. 

4.  Foreign  economic,  military,  technical, 
and  humanitarian  assistance. 

5.  Foreign  loans. 

8.  International  activities  of  the  American 
Natiooal  Red  Cross  and  the  International 
Committee  of  the  Red  Cross. 

7.  Intematiimal  aspects  of  nuclear  energy, 
including  nuclear  transfer  policy. 

8.  International  conferences  and  congress- 
es. 

9.  International  law  as  it  relates  to  foreign 
policy. 

10.  Intentational  Monetary  Fund  and 
tXtua  intematitHial  organizations  estab- 
lished primarily  for  international  monetary 
purposes  (except  that,  at  the  request  of  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban 
Affairs,  any  proposed  legislation  relating  to 
such  subjects  reported  by  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  shall  be  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban 
Affain). 

11.  Intervention  abroad  and  declarations 
of  war. 

13.  Measures  to  foster  commercial  inter- 
course with  foreign  nations  and  to  safe- 
guard American  business  interests  abroad. 

13.  National  security  and  international  as- 
pects of  trusteeships  of  the  United  States. 

14.  Ocean  and  international  environmen- 
tal and  scientific  affairs  as  they  relate  to 
foreign  policy. 

15.  Protection  of  United  States  citizens 
abroad  and  expatriation. 

18.  Relations  of  the  United  SUtes  with 
foreign  nations  generally. 

17.  Treaties  and  executive  agreements. 
except  reciprocal  trade  agreements. 

18.  United  Nations  and  its  affiliated  orga- 


19.  World  Bank  group,  the  regional  devel- 
opment  banks,  and  other  international  orga- 
nl»Mnni  established  primarily  for  develop- 
ment assistance  purposes. 

Tbe  Committee  la  also  mandated  by 
Senate  Rule  XXV.l(J)  to  study  and  review, 
on  a  oomprebensiTe  basis,  matters  relating 
to  the  national  security  policy,  foreign 
policy,  and  International  economic  policy  as 
it  relates  to  foreign  policy  of  the  United 


States,  and  matters  relating  to  food,  hunger, 
and  nutrition  in  foreign  countries,  and 
report  thereon  from  time  to  time. 

(b)  QveraighL—TYie  Committee  also  has  a 
responsibility  under  Senate  Rule  XXVI.8, 
which  provides  that  "...  each  standing 
Committee  .  .  .  shall  review  and  study,  on  a 
continuing  basis,  the  application,  adminis- 
tration, and  execution  of  those  laws  or  parts 
of  laws,  the  subject  matter  of  which  is 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  committee." 

(c)  "Advice  and  Cojuent"  Clauses.— Tiie 
Committee  has  a  special  responsibility  to 
assist  the  Senate  In  its  constitutional  func- 
tion of  providing  "advice  and  consent"  to  till 
treaties  entered  into  by  the  United  States 
and  all  nominations  to  the  principal  execu- 
tive branch  positions  in  the  field  of  foreign 
and  diplomacy. 

RULE  3— SUBCOMICITTEES 

(a)  CreoMon.— Unless  otherwise  author- 
ized by  law  of  Senate  resolution,  subcommit- 
tees shall  be  created  by  majority  vote  of  the 
Committee  and  shall  deal  with  such  legisla- 
tion and  oversight  of  programs  and  policies 
as  the  Committee  directs.  Legislative  meas- 
ures or  other  matters  may  be  referred  to  a 
subcommittee  for  consideration  in  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Chairman  or  by  vote  of  a  ma- 
jority of  the  Committee.  If  the  principal 
subject  matter  of  a  measure  or  matter  to  be 
referred  falls  wtihin  the  jurisdiction  of 
more  than  one  subcommittee,  the  Chairman 
or  the  Committee  may  refer  the  matter  to 
two  or  more  subcommittees  for  joint  consid- 
eration. 

(b)  ilsstsmments.— Assignments  of  mem- 
bers to  subcommittees  shall  be  made  in  an 
equitable  fashion.  No  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee may  receive  assignment  to  a  second 
subcommittee  until,  in  order  of  seniority,  all 
members  of  the  Committee  have  chosen  as- 
signments to  one  subcommittee,  and  no 
member  shall  receive  assignments  to  a  third 
subcommittee  until.  In  order  of  seniority,  all 
members  have  chosen  assignments  to  two 
subcommittees. 

No  member  of  the  Committee  may  serve 
on  more  than  three  subcommittees  at  any 
one  time. 

The  Chairman  and  Ranking  Minority 
Member  of  the  Committee  shall  be  ex  offi- 
cio members,  without  vote,  of  each  subcom- 
mittee. 

(c)  Meetings.— Except  when  funds  have 
been  specifically  made  available  by  the 
Senate  for  a  subcommittee  purpose,  no  sub- 
committee of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations shall  hold  hearings  involving  ex- 
penses without  prior  approval  of  the  Chair- 
man of  the  full  Committee  or  by  decision  of 
the  full  Committee.  Meetings  of  subcommit- 
tees shall  be  scheduled  after  consultation 
with  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  with  a 
view  toward  avoiding  conflicts  with  meet- 
ings of  other  subcommittees  Insofar  as  pos- 
sible. Meetings  of  subcommittees  shall  not 
be  schedule  to  conflict  with  meetings  of  the 
full  Committee. 

The  proceedings  of  each  subcommittee 
shall  be  governed  by  the  rules  of  the  full 
Committee,  subject  to  such  authorizations 
or  limitations  as  the  Committee  may  from 
time  to  time  prescribe. 

RULE  3— HEETINGS 

(a)  Regvlar  Meeting  Dav.— The  regjular 
meeting  day  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  for  the  transaction  of  Committee 
business  shall  be  on  Tuesday  of  each  week, 
unless  otuerwise  directed  by  the  Chairman. 

(b)  Additional  Meeftnffs.— Additional 
meetings  and  hearings  of  the  Committee 
may  be  called  by  the  Chairman  as  he  may 


deem  necessary.  If  at  least  three  members 
of  the  Committee  desire  that  a  special  meet- 
ing of  the  Committee  be  called  by  the 
Chairman,  (hose  members  may  file  in  the 
offices  of  tbe  Committee  their  written  re- 
quest to  the  Chairman  for  that  special 
meeting.  Immediately  upon  filing  of  the  re- 
quest, the  Chief  CHerk  of  the  Committee 
shall  notify  the  Chairman  of  the  filing  of 
the  request.  If,  within  three  calendar  days 
after  the  filing  of  the  request,  the  Chair- 
man does  not  call  the  requested  special 
meeting,  to  be  held  within  seven  calendar 
days  after  tbe  filing  of  the  request,  a  major- 
ity of  the  members  of  the  Committee  may 
file  in  the  offices  of  the  Committee  their 
written  notice  that  a  special  meeting  of  the 
Committee  Will  be  held,  specifying  the  date 
and  hour  of  that  special  meeting.  The  Com- 
mittee shall  meet  on  that  date  and  hour. 
Immediately  upon  the  filing  of  the  notice, 
the  Clerk  shall  notify  all  members  of  the 
Committee  that  such  special  meeting  will  be 
held  and  inform  them  of  Its  date  and  hour. 

(c)  Minority  Request— Whenever  any 
hearing  is  conducted  by  the  Committee  or  a 
subcommittee  upon  any  measure  or  matter, 
the  minority  on  the  Committee  shall  be  en- 
titled, upon  request  made  by  a  majority  of 
the  minority  members  to  the  Chairman 
before  the  completion  of  such  hearing,  to 
call  witnesses  selected  by  the  minority  to 
testify  with  respect  to  the  measure  or 
matter  during  at  least  one  day  of  hearing 
thereon. 

(d)  Publia  Announcement— 'V\\e  Commit- 
tee, or  any  subcommittee  thereof,  shall 
make  public  announcement  of  the  date, 
place,  time  and  subject  matter  of  any  hear- 
ing to  be  conducted  on  any  measure  or 
matter  at  least  one  week  in  advance  of  such 
hearings,  unless  the  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee, or  subcommittee,  determines  that 
there  is  good  cause  to  begin  such  hearing  at 
an  earlier  date. 

<e)  Procedure.— Insofar  as  possible,  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Committee  will  be  conduct- 
ed without  resort  to  the  formalities  of  par- 
liamentary procedure  and  with  due  regard 
for  the  views  of  all  members.  Issues  of  pro- 
cedure which  may  arise  from  time  to  time 
shall  be  resolved  by  decision  of  the  Chair- 
man, in  consultation  with  the  Ranking  Mi- 
nority Member.  The  Chairman,  in  consulta- 
tion with  ^e  Ranking  Minority  Member, 
may  also  propose  siiecial  procedure  to 
govern  the  consideration  of  psurticular  mat- 
ters by  the  Committee. 

(f)  Closed  5es«ioTM.— Each  meeting  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  or  any 
subcommittee  thereof,  Including  meetings 
to  conduct  hearings,  shall  be  open  to  the 
public,  except  that  a  meeting  or  series  of 
meetings  by  the  Committee  or  a  subcommit- 
tee on  the  same  subject  for  a  period  of  no 
more  than  fourteen  calendar  days  may  be 
closed  to  the  public  on  a  motion  made  and 
seconded  to  go  into  closed  session  to  discuss 
only  whether  the  matters  enumerated  in 
paragraphs  (1)  through  (6)  would  require 
the  meeting  to  be  closed  followed  immedi- 
ately by  a  record  vote  in  open  session  by  a 
majority  of  the  members  of  the  Committee 
or  subcommittee  when  It  is  determined  that 
the  matters  to  be  discussed  or  the  testimony 
to  be  taken  at  such  meeting  or  meetings— 

(1)  wiU  disclose  matters  necessary  to  be 
kept  secret  in  the  interests  of  national  de- 
fense or  the  confidential  conduct  of  the  for- 
eign relations  of  the  United  States; 

(2)  will  relate  solely  to  matters  of  Commit- 
tee staff  petsonnel  or  internal  staff  manage- 
ment or  procedure: 
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(3)  will  tend  to  charge  an  individual  with 
crime  or  misconduct:  to  disgrace  or  Injure 
the  professional  standing  of  an  individual, 
or  otherwise  to  expose  an  Individual  to 
public  contempt  or  obloquy,  or  will  repre- 
sent a  clearly  unwarranted  Invasion  of  the 
privacy  of  an  individual: 

(4)  will  disclose  the  identity  of  any  inform- 
er or  law  enforcement  agent  or  will  disclose 
any  information  relating  to  the  investiga- 
tion or  prosecution  of  a  criminal  offense 
that  is  required  to  be  kept  secret  in  the  in- 
terests of  effective  law  enforcement; 

(5)  will  disclose  information  relating  to 
the  trade  secrets  or  financial  or  commercial 
information  pertaining  specifically  to  a 
given  person  if — 

(A)  an  Act  of  Congress  requires  the  infor- 
mation to  be  kept  confidential  by  Govern- 
ment officers  and  employees:  or 

(B)  the  Information  has  been  obtained  by 
the  Government  on  a  confidential  basis, 
other  than  through  an  application  by  such 
person  for  a  specific  Government  financicJ 
or  other  benefit,  and  is  required  to  be  kept 
secret  in  order  to  prevent  undue  injury  to 
the  competitive  position  of  such  person;  or 

(6)  may  divulge  matters  required  to  be 
kept  confidential  under  other  provisions  of 
law  or  Government  regulations. 

A  closed  meeting  may  be  opened  by  a  ma- 
jority vote  of  the  Committee. 

(g)  Stajf  Attendance.— K  member  of  the 
Committee  may  have  one  member  of  his  or 
her  personal  staff,  for  whom  that  member 
assumes  personal  responsibility,  accompany 
and  be  seated  nearby  at  Committee  meet- 
ings. 

Each  member  of  the  Committee  may  des- 
ignate members  of  his  or  her  personal  staff, 
who  hold  a  Top  Secret  security  clearance, 
for  the  purpose  of  their  eligibility  to  attend 
closed  sessions  of  the  Committee,  subject  to 
the  same  conditions  set  forth  for  Committee 
staff  under  Rules  12, 13.  and  14. 

In  addition,  the  Majority  Leader  and  the 
Minority  Leader  of  the  Senate,  if  they  are 
not  otherwise  members  of  the  Committee, 
may  designate  one  member  of  their  staff 
with  a  Top  Secret  security  clearance  to 
attend  closed  sessions  of  the  Committee, 
subject  to  the  same  conditions  set  forth  for 
Committee  staff  under  Rules  12,  13  and  14. 
Staff  of  other  Senators  who  are  not  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  may  not  attend 
closed  sessions  of  the  Committee. 

Attendance  of  Committee  staff  at  meet- 
ings shall  be  limited  to  those  designated  by 
the  Staff  Director  or  the  Minority  Staff  Di- 
rector. 

The  Committee,  by  majority  vote,  or  the 
Chairman,  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
Ranking  Minority  Member,  may  limit  staff 
attendance  at  specified  meetings. 

RULE  4 — QUORUMS 

(a)  Testimony.— VoT  the  purpose  of  taking 
sworn  or  unsworn  testimony  at  any  duly 
scheduled  meeting  a  quorum  of  the  Com- 
mittee and  each  subcommittee  thereof  shall 
consist  of  one  member. 

(b)  Business.— A  quorum  for  the  transac- 
tion of  Committee  or  subcommittee  busi- 
ness, other  than  for  reporting  a  measure  or 
recommendation  to  the  Senate  or  the  taking 
of  testimony,  shall  consist  of  one-third  of 
the  members  of  the  Committee  or  subcom- 
mittee, including  at  least  one  member  from 
each  piuty. 

(c)  RepoTting.—A  majority  of  the  member- 
ship of  the  Committee  shall  constitute  a 
quorum  for  reporting  any  measure  or  rec- 
ommendation to  the  Senate.  No  measure  or 
recommendation  shall  be  ordered  reported 
from  the  Conunittee  unless  a  majority  of 


the  Committee  members  are  physically 
present.  The  vote  of  the  Committee  to 
report  a  measure  or  matter  shall  require  the 
concurrence  of  a  majority  of  those  meml>ers 
who  are  physically  present  at  the  time  the 
vote  is  taken. 

RULE  S— PROXIES 

Proxies  must  be  in  writing  with  the  signa- 
ture of  the  absent  members.  Subject  to  the 
requirements  of  Rule  4  for  the  physical 
presence  of  a  quorum  to  report  a  matter, 
proxy  voting  shall  be  allowed  on  all  meas- 
ures and  matters  before  the  Committee. 
However,  proxies  shall  not  be  voted  on  a 
measure  or  matter  except  when  the  absent 
member  has  been  Informed  of  the  matter  on 
which  he  Is  being  recorded  and  has  affirma- 
tively requested  that  he  be  so  recorded. 

RULE  6— WITNESSES 

(a)  Gencnoi.— The  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  will  consider  requests  to  testify  on 
any  matter  or  measure  pending  before  the 
Committee. 

(b)  PTesentation.—lt  the  Chairman  so  de- 
termines, the  oral  presentation  of  witnesses 
shall  be  limited  to  ten  minutes.  However, 
written  statements  of  reasonable  length 
may  be  submitted  by  witnesses  and  other  in- 
terested persons  who  are  unable  to  testify  in 
person. 

(c)  Filing  of  Statements.— A  witness  ap- 
pearing before  the  Committee,  or  any  sub- 
committee thereof,  shall  file  a  written  state- 
ment of  his  proposed  testimony  at  least  48 
hours  prior  to  his  appearance,  unless  this 
requirement  is  waived  by  the  Chairman  and 
the  Ranking  Minority  Member  following 
their  determination  that  there  is  good  cause 
for  failure  to  file  such  a  statement. 

(d)  £xpc»«cs.— Only  the  Chairman  may 
authorize  expenditures  of  funds  for  the  ex- 
penses of  witnesses  appearing  before  the 
Committee  or  its  subcommittees. 

(e)  Requests.-Any  witness  called  for  a 
hearing  may  submit  a  written  request  to  the 
Chairman  no  later  than  twenty-four  hours 
in  advance  for  his  testimony  to  be  in  closed 
or  open  session,  or  for  any  other  unusual 
procedure.  The  Chairman  shall  determine 
whether  to  grant  smy  such  request  and  shall 
notify  the  Committee  members  of  the  re- 
quest and  of  his  decision. 

RULE  7— SUBPOENAS 

(a)  i4uyiorisofton.— The  Chairman  or  any 
other  member  of  the  Committee,  when  au- 
thorized by  a  majority  vote  of  the  Commit- 
tee at  a  meeting  or  by  proxies,  shall  have 
authority  to  subpoena  the  attendance  of 
witnesses  or  the  production  of  memoranda, 
documents,  records,  or  any  other  materials. 
When  the  Committee  authorizes  a  subpoe- 
na, it  may  be  issued  upon  the  signature  of 
the  Chairman  or  any  other  member  desig- 
nated by  the  Committee. 

(b)  Return.— A  subpoena,  or  a  request  to 
an  agency,  for  documents  may  be  issued 
whose  return  shall  occur  at  a  time  and  place 
other  than  that  of  a  scheduled  Committee 
meeting.  A  return  on  such  a  subpoena  or  re- 
quest which  is  incomplete  or  accompanied 
by  an  objection  constitutes  good  cause  for  a 
hearing  on  shortened  notice.  Upon  such  a 
return,  the  Chairman  or  any  other  member 
designated  by  him  may  convene  a  hearing 
by  giving  two  hours  notice  by  telephone  to 
all  other  members.  One  member  shall  con- 
stitute a  quorum  for  such  a  hearing.  The 
sole  purpose  of  such  a  hearing  shall  be  to 
elucidate  further  Information  about  the 
return  and  to  rule  on  the  objection. 

(c)  Depositions.— At  the  direction  of  the 
Committee,  staff  is  authorized  to  take  depo- 
sitions from  witnesses. 


RULE  S— REPORTS 

(a)  Filing.— When  the  Committee  has  or- 
dered a  measure  or  recommendation  report- 
ed, the  report  thereon  shall  be  filed  in  the 
Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable  time. 

(b)  Supplemental,  Minority  and  Addition- 
al Views.— A  member  of  the  Committee  who 
gives  notice  of  his  intentions  to  file  supple- 
mental, minority,  or  additional  views  at  the 
time  of  final  Committee  approval  of  a  meas- 
ure or  matter,  shall  be  entitled  to  not  less 
than  3  calendar  days  in  which  to  file  such 
views.  In  writing,  with  the  Chief  Clerk  of 
the  Committee.  Such  views  shall  then  be  In- 
cluded in  the  Committee  report  and  printed 
in  the  same  volume,  as  a  part  thereof,  and 
their  inclusion  shall  be  noted  on  the  cover 
of  the  report.  In  the  absence  of  timely 
notice,  the  Committee  report  may  be  filed 
and  printed  immediately  without  such 
views. 

(c)  Rollcall  Votes.— The  results  of  all  roll- 
call  votes  taken  in  any  meeting  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  any  measure,  or  amendment 
thereto,  shall  be  announced  in  the  Commit- 
tee report.  The  announcement  shall  include 
a  tabulation  of  the  votes  cast  in  favor  and 
votes  cast  in  opposition  to  each  such  meas- 
ure and  amendment  by  each  member  of  the 
Committee. 

RULE  9— TREATIES 

(a)  The  Committee  is  the  only  committee 
of  the  Senate  with  jurisdiction  to  review 
and  report  to  the  Senate  on  treaties  submit- 
ted by  the  President  for  Senate  advice  and 
consent.  Because  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives has  no  role  In  the  approval  of  treaties, 
the  Committee  Is  therefore  the  only  con- 
gressional committee  with  responsibility  for 
treaties. 

(b)  Once  submitted  by  the  President  for 
advice  and  consent,  each  treaty  is  referred 
to  the  Committee  and  remains  on  its  calen- 
dar from  Congress  to  Congress  until  the 
Committee  takes  action  to  report  it  to  the 
Senate  or  recommend  its  return  to  the 
President,  or  until  the  Committee  Is  dis- 
charged of  the  treaty  by  the  Senate. 

(c)  In  accordance  with  Senate  Rule 
XXX.2,  treaties  which  have  been  reported 
to  the  Senate  but  not  acted  on  before  the 
end  of  a  Congress  "shall  be  resumed  at  the 
commencement  of  the  next  Congress  as  if 
no  proceedings  had  previously  been  had 
thereon." 

(d)  Insofar  as  possible,  the  Committee 
should  conduct  a  public  hearing  on  each 
treaty  as  soon  as  possible  after  Its  submis- 
sion by  the  President.  Except  in  extraordi- 
nary circumstances,  treaties  reported  to  the 
Senate  shall  be  accompanied  by  a  written 
report. 

RULE  1 0— NOMINATIONS 

(a)  Waiting  Secutnement —Unless  other- 
wise directed  by  the  Chairman  and  the 
Ranking  Minority  Member,  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  shall  not  consider  any 
nomination  until  6  calendar  days  after  it 
has  been  formally  submitted  to  the  Senate. 

(b)  Public  Conaidemfion. —Nominees  for 
any  post  who  are  Invited  to  appear  before 
the  Committtee  shall  be  heard  in  public  ses- 
sion, unless  a  majority  of  the  Committee  de- 
crees otherwise. 

(c)  Required  Data.— No  nomination  shall 
be  reported  to  the  Senate  unless  (1)  the 
nominee  has  been  accorded  a  security  clear- 
ance on  the  basis  of  a  thorough  investiga- 
tion by  executive  branch  agencies;  (2)  in  ap- 
propriate cases,  the  nominee  has  filed  a  con- 
fidential statement  and  financial  disclosure 
report  with  the  Committee:  (3)  the  Commit- 
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tee  hu  been  avured  that  the  nominee  does 
not  have  any  tntenats  which  could  conflict 
with  the  tntereata  of  the  government  in  the 
exerdae  of  the  nominee^  itropoaed  lesponsi- 
bUMea;  (4)  for  peraona  nominated  to  be 
chief  of  mtalon.  amhaiaartor-at-larte.  or 
mlniater.  the  Ooeuntttee  has  received  a  com- 
plete Hat  of  any  contributions  made  by  the 
»Miw»tM»'  or  members  of  his  immediate 
tmmOr  to  any  Federal  election  campaign 
dnttaic  the  yar  of  hla  or  her  nomination  and 
for  the  four  praoedtng  years:  and  (5)  for  per- 
aona nominated  to  be  chiefs  of  mission,  a 
report  on  the  demonstrated  competence  of 
that  nominee  to  perform  the  duties  of  the 
IwaWw  to  whieh  he  or  she  has  been  nomi- 
nated. 

BUU  11— TKAVXL 

(a)  Fontgn  TVaoeL— No  member  of  the 
OoBuntttee  on  Poreign  Relations  or  its  staff 
ahall  travel  abroad  on  Committee  business 
unleaa  spedflcally  authorized  by  the  Chair- 
man, who  Is  required  by  law  to  approve 
voudieri  and  report  expenditures  of  foreign 
cunendeB,  and  the  Ranking  Minority 
Member.  Requests  for  authorization  of  such 
travel  shall  state  the  purpose  and,  when 
eompleted.  a  fuU  substantive  and  financial 
report  shall  be  fOed  with  the  Committee 
within  30  days.  This  report  shall  be  fur- 
nished to  all  members  of  the  Committee 
and  shall  not  be  otherwise  disseminated 
without  the  express  authorization  of  the 
Committee.  Except  in  extraordinary  circum- 
f*""-*^.  staff  travel  shall  not  be  approved 
unless  the  reporting  requirements  have 
been  fuifllled  for  all  prior  trips.  Except  for 
travel  that  Is  strictly  personal,  travel  funded 
by  non-UJS.  Government  sources  is  subject 
to  the  same  approval  and  substantive  re- 
porting requirements  as  U.S.  Covemment- 
fonded  travel.  In  addition,  members  and 
staff  are  reminded  of  Senate  Rule  XXXV.4 
requiring  a  determination  by  the  Senate 
Ethics  Committee  in  the  case  of  foreign- 
■ponaored  travel. 

Any  proposed  travel  by  Committee  staff 
for  a  subcommittee  purpose  must  be  ap- 
proved by  the  subcommittee  chairman  and 
ranking  minority  member  prior  to  submis- 
sion of  the  request  to  the  Chairman  and 
Ranking  Minority  Member  of  the  full  Com- 
mittee. 

When  the  Chairman  and  the  Ranking  Mi- 
nmlty  Member  approve  the  foreign  travel  of 
a  member  of  the  staff  of  the  Committee  not 
accompanying  a  member  of  the  Committee. 
all  members  of  the  Committee  shall  be  ad- 
vised, prior  to  the  commencement  of  such 
travel,  of  its  extent,  nature,  and  purt)ose. 

(b)  Domestic  TYavef.— All  official  travel  in 
the  United  States  by  the  Committee  staff 
shall  be  approved  in  advance  by  the  Staff 
Director,  or  in  the  case  of  minority  staff,  by 
the  Minority  Staff  Director. 

(c)  Penonal  Staff.— As  a  general  rule,  no 
more  than  one  member  of  the  personal  sta}^ 
of  a  member  of  the  Committee  may  trave 
with  that  member  with  the  approval  of  th«; 
Chairman  and  the  Ranking  Minority> 
Member  of  the  Committee.  During  such 
travel,  the  personal  staff  member  shall  be 
considered  to  be  an  employee  of  the  Com- 
mittee. 

aOUC  la— TKAMSCRirTS 

(a)  OeneroZ.— The  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  shaU  keep  verbatim  transcripts  of 
an  Committee  and  subcommittee  meetings 
and  such  transcripts  shall  reraaln  in  the  cus- 
tody of  the  Committee,  unless  a  majority  of 
the  Committee  decides  otherwise.  Tran- 
■cripts  of  public  hearings  by  the  Committee 
■ball  be  published  unless  the  Chairman, 


with  ttie  concurrence  of  the  Ranking  Minor- 
ity Member,  determines  otherwise, 
(b)  Claxaifled  or  Restricted  Trarucripta.— 

(1)  The  Chief  Clerk  of  the  Committee 
shall  have  responsibility  for  the  mainte- 
nance and  security  of  classified  or  restricted 
tanscripts. 

(2)  A  record  shall  be  maintained  of  each 
use  of  classified  or  restricted  transcripts. 

(3)  Classified  or  restricted  transcripts 
shall  be  kept  in  locked  combination  safes  in 
the  Committee  offices  except  when  in  active 
use  by  authorized  persons  for  a  period  not 
to  exceed  two  weeics.  Extensions  of  this 
period  may  l>e  granted  as  necessary  by  the 
Chief  Clerk.  They  must  never  be  left  unat- 
tended and  shall  be  returned  to  the  Chief 
Clerk  promptly  when  no  longer  needed. 

(4)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph  7 
below,  transcripts  classified  secret  or  higher 
may  oot  leave  the  Committee  offices  except 
for  thie  purpose  of  declassification. 

(5)  Classified  transcripts  other  than  those 
classified  secret  or  higher  may  leave  the 
Conuaittee  offices  in  the  possession  of  au- 
thoriaed  persons  with  the  approval  of  the 
Chairman.  Delivery  and  return  shall  be 
maAe  only  by  authorized  persons.  Such 
transcripts  may  not  leave  Washington.  D.C., 
unless  adequate  assurances  for  their  securi- 
ty are  made  to  the  Chairman. 

(6)  Extreme  care  shall  be  exercised  to 
avoid  taking  notes  or  quotes  from  classified 
transcripts.  Their  contents  may  not  be  di- 
vulged to  any  unauthorized  person. 

(7)  Subject  to  any  additional  restrictions 
imposed  by  the  Chairman  with  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Ranking  Minority  Member, 
only  the  following  persons  are  authorized  to 
have  access  to  classified  or  restricted  tran- 
scripts: 

(i)  Members  and  staff  of  the  Committee  in 
the  Committee  rooms; 

(ii)  Designated  personal  representatives  of 
members  of  the  Committee,  and  of  the  Ma- 
jority and  Minority  Leaders,  with  appropri- 
ate security  clearances,  in  the  Committee's 
Capitol  office: 

(iii)  Senators  not  members  of  the  Commit- 
tee, by  permission  of  the  Chairman  in  the 
Committee  rooms; 

(iv)  Members  of  the  executive  depart- 
ments Involved  in  the  meeting,  in  the  Com- 
mittee's Capitol  office,  or.  with  the  permis- 
sion of  the  Chairman,  in  the  offices  of  the 
officials  who  took  part  in  the  meeting,  but 
in  either  case,  only  for  a  specified  and  limit- 
ed period  of  time,  and  only  after  reliable  as- 
surances against  further  reproduction  or 
dissemination  have  been  given. 

(8)  Any  restrictions  imposed  upon  access 
to  a  meeting  of  the  Committee  shall  also 
apply  to  the  transcript  of  such  meeting. 
except  by  special  permission  of  the  Chair- 
man and  notice  to  the  other  members  of  the 
Committee.  Each  transcript  of  a  closed  ses- 
sion of  the  Committee  shall  include  on  its 
cover  a  description  of  the  restrictions  im- 

"  posed  upon  access,  as  well  as  any  applicable 
^^restrictions  upon  photocopying,  note-taking 
or  other  dissemination. 

(9)  In  addition  to  restrictions  resulting 
from  the  inclusion  of  any  classified  informa- 
tion in  the  transcript  of  a  Committee  meet- 
ing, members  and  staff  shall  not  discuss 
with  anyone  the  proceedings  of  the  Com- 
mittee in  closed  session  or  reveal  informa- 
tion oonveyed  or  discussed  in  such  a  session 
unless  that  person  would  have  been  permit- 
ted to  attend  the  session  itself,  or  unless 
such  communication  is  specifically  author- 
ized by  the  Chairman,  the  Ranking  Minori- 
ty Member,  or  in  the  case  of  staff,  by  the 
Staff  Director  or  Minority  Staff  Director.  A 
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record  shall  be  kept  of  all  such  authoriza- 
tions, 
(c)  Declaasification— 

(1)  All  re$trlcted  transcripts  and  classified 
Committee  reports  shall  t>e  declassified  on  a 
date  twelve  years  after  their  origination 
unless  the  Committee  by  majority  vote  de- 
cides against  such  declassification  and  all 
former  Committee  members  who  participat- 
ed directly  in  the  sessions  or  reports  con- 
cerned have  been  consulted  in  advance  and 
given  a  reaaonable  opportunity  to  raise  ob- 
jections to  luch  declassification. 

(2)  Any  transcript  or  classified  Committee 
report,  or  $ny  portion  thereof,  may  be  de- 
classified fewer  than  twelve  years  after 
their  origination  if: 

(1)  the  Chairman  originates  such  action  or 
receives  a  Written  request  for  such  action, 
and  notif  iel  the  other  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee: and 

(ii)  the  Chairman,  Ranking  Minority 
Member,  and  each  member  or  former 
member  who  participated  directly  in  such 
meeting  or  report  give  their  approval, 
except  that  the  Committee  by  majority  vote 
may  overrule  any  objections  thereby  raised 
to  early  deolassLfication:  and 

(iii)  the  executive  departments  and  all 
former  Committee  members  are  consulted 
in  advance  and  have  a  reasonable  opportuni- 
ty to  object  to  early  declassification. 

RmC  13— CLASSIFIED  MATERIAL 

(a)  All  classified  material  received  or  origi- 
nated by  the  Committee  shall  be  logged  in 
at  the  Committee's  offices  in  the  Dirltsen 
Senate  Office  Building,  and  except  for  ma- 
terial classified  as  'Top  Secret"  shall  be 
filed  in  the  Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building 
offices  for  Conunittee  use  and  safekeeping. 

(b)  Each  such  piece  of  classified  material 
received  or  originated  shall  t>e  card  indexed 
and  serially  numbered,  and  where  requiring 
onward  distribution  shall  be  distributed  by 
means  of  an  attached  indexed  form  ap- 
proved by  the  Chairman.  If  such  material  is 
to  be  distributed  outside  the  Committee  of- 
fices, it  shall,  in  addition  to  the  attached 
form,  be  accompaned  also  by  an  approved 
signature  sheet  to  show  onward  receipt. 

(c)  Distribution  of  classified  material 
among  offices  shall  be  by  Committee  mem- 
bers or  authorized  staff  only.  All  classified 
material  sent  to  members'  offices,  and  that 
distributed  within  the  working  offices  of  the 
Committee,  shall  be  returned  to  the  office 
designated  by  the  Chief  Clerk.  No  classified 
material  is  to  be  removed  from  the  offices  of 
the  members  or  of  the  Committee  without 
permission  of  the  Chairman.  Such  classified 
material  will  be  afforded  safe  handling  and 
safe  storage  at  all  times. 

(d)  Material  classified  "Top  Secret,"  after 
being  indexed  and  numbered,  shall  be  sent 
to  the  Committee's  Capitol  office  for  use  by 
the  members  and  authorized  staff  in  that 
office  only  or  in  such  other  secure  commit- 
tee offices  as  may  be  authorized  by  the 
Chairman  Or  Staff  Director. 

(e)  In  general,  members  and  staff  shall  un- 
dertake to  confine  their  access  to  classified 
information  on  the  basis  of  a  "need  to 
know"  sudh  information  related  to  their 
Committee  responsibilities. 

(f)  The  Staff  Director  is  authorized  to 
make  such  administrative  regulations  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  these  regulations. 

RULE  14— STATT 

(a)  RespansibUies.— 

(1)  The  staff  works  for  the  Committee  as 
a  whole,  under  the  general  supervision  of 
the  Chalr«ian  of  the  Committee,  and  the 


Immediate  direction  of  the  Staff  Director 
provided,  however,  that  such  part  of  the 
staff  as  U  designated  Minority  Staff,  shaU 
be  under  the  general  supervision  of  the 
Ranking  Minority  Member  and  under  the 
immediate  direction  of  the  Minority  Staff 
Director. 

(2)  Any  member  of  the  Committee  should 
feel  free  to  call  upon  the  staff  at  any  time 
for  assistance  in  connection  with  Committee 
business.  Members  of  the  Senate  not  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  who  call  upon  the 
staff  for  assistance  from  time  to  time  should 
be  given  assistance  subject  to  the  overriding 
responsibility  of  the  staff  to  the  Committee. 

(3)  The  staff's  primary  responsibility  is 
with  respect  to  bills,  resolutions,  treaties, 
and  nominations. 

In  addition  to  carrying  out  {assignments 
from  the  Committee  and  its  individual  mem- 
t>er8,  the  staff  has  a  responsibility  to  origi- 
nate suggestions  for  Committee  or  subcom- 
mittee consideration.  The  staff  also  has  a 
responsibility  to  make  suggestions  to  indi- 
vidual members  regarding  matters  of  special 
Interest  to  such  members. 

(4)  It  is  part  of  the  staff's  duty  to  keep 
itself  as  well  informed  as  possible  in  regard 
to  developments  affecting  foreign  relations 
and  In  regard  to  the  administration  of  for- 
eign programs  of  the  United  States.  Signifi- 
cant trends  or  developments  which  might 
otherwise  escape  notice  should  be  called  to 
the  attention  of  the  Committee,  or  of  indi- 
vidual Senators  with  particular  interests. 

(5)  The  staff  shall  pay  due  regard  to  the 
constitutional  separation  of  powers  between 
the  Senate  and  the  executive  branch.  It 
therefore  has  a  responsibility  to  help  the 
Committee  bring  to  bear  an  independent, 
objective  judgment  of  proposals  by  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  and  when  appropriate  to 
originate  sound  proposals  of  its  own.  At  the 
same  time,  the  staff  shall  avoid  impinging 
upon  the  day-to-day  conduct  of  foreign  af- 
fairs. 

(6)  In  those  instances  when  Committee 
action  requires  the  expression  of  minority 
views,  the  staff  shall  assist  the  minority  as 
fully  as  the  majority  to  the  end  that  all 
points  of  view  may  t>e  fully  considered  by 
members  of  the  Conunittee  and  of  the 
Senate.  The  staff  shall  bear  in  mind  that 
under  our  constitutional  system  it  is  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  elected  Members  of  the 
Senate  to  determine  legislative  issues  in  the 
light  of  as  full  and  fair  a  presentation  of  the 
facts  as  the  staff  may  be  able  to  obtain. 

(b)  Restrictions.— 

(1)  The  staff  shall  regard  its  relationship 
to  the  Committee  as  a  privileged  one,  in  the 
nature  of  the  relationship  of  a  lawyer  to  a 
client.  In  order  to  protect  this  relationship 
and  the  mutual  confidence  which  must  pre- 
vail if  the  Committee-staff  relationship  is  to 
be  a  satisfactory  and  fruitful  one,  the  fol- 
lowing criteria  shall  apply: 

(i)  Members  of  the  staff  shall  not  be  iden- 
tified with  any  special  Interest  group  in  the 
field  of  foreign  relations  or  allow  their 
names  to  be  used  by  any  such  group. 

(ii)  Members  of  the  staff  shall  not  accept 
public  speaking  engagements  or  write  for 
publication  In  the  field  of  foreign  relations 
without  specific  advance  permission  from 
the  Staff  Director,  or,  in  the  case  of  minori- 
ty staff,  from  the  Minority  Staff  Director. 
In  the  case  of  the  Staff  Director  and  the 
Minority  Staff  Director,  such  advance  per- 
mission shall  be  obtained  from  the  Chair- 
man or  the  Ranking  Minority  Member,  as 
appropriate.  In  any  event,  such  public  state- 
ments should  avoid  the  expression  of  per- 
aonal  views  and  should  not  contain  predlc- 
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tlons  of  future,  or  interpretations  of  past, 
Committee  action. 

(ill)  Staff  shall  not  discuss  their  private 
conversations  with  members  of  the  Commit- 
tee without  specific  advaiKe  permission 
from  the  Senator  or  Senators  concerned. 

(2)  The  staff  shall  not  discuss  with  anyone 
the  proceedings  of  the  Committee  in  closed 
session  or  reveal  information  conveyed  or 
discussed  in  such  a  session  unless  that 
person  would  have  been  permitted  to  attend 
the  session  itself,  or  unless  such  communica- 
tion is  specifically  authorized  by  the  Staff 
Director  or  Minority  Staff  Director.  Unau- 
thorized disclosure  of  information  from  a 
closed  session  or  of  classified  information 
shall  be  cause  for  immediate  dismissal  and 
may,  in  the  case  of  some  kinds  of  informa- 
tion, be  grounds  for  criminal  prosecution. 

RtTLE  1  5— STATUS  AND  AMENDMENT  Or  RULES 

(a)  status.— In  addition  to  the  foregoing, 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  is  gov- 
erned by  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate 
which  shall  take  precedence  in  the  event  of 
a  clear  inconsistency.  In  addition,  the  juris- 
diction and  responsibilities  of  the  Commit- 
tee with  respect  to  certain  matters,  as  well 
as  the  timing  and  procedure  for  their  con- 
sideration in  Committee,  may  be  governed 
by  statute. 

(b)  i*mendment— These  Rules  may  be 
modified,  amended,  or  repealed  by  a  majori- 
ty of  the  Committee,  provided  that  a  notice 
in  writing  of  the  proposed  change  has  been 
given  to  each  member  at  least  48  hours 
prior  to  the  meeting  at  which  action  there- 
on is  to  be  taken.  However,  rules  of  the 
Committee  which  are  based  upon  Senate 
rules  may  not  be  superseded  by  Committee 
vote  alone.* 


HAIL  AND  FAREWELL  TO 
ARCHBISHOP  GERETY 

•  Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President, 
I  rise  today  to  pay  tribute  to  Archbish- 
op Peter  L.  Gerety,  the  retired  head  of 
the  Archdiocese  of  Newark.  I  would 
like  to  share  with  my  colleagues  in  the 
Senate  some  of  the  accomplishments 
of  this  remarkable  man.  I  was  pleased 
to  have  the  opportunity  to  meet  with 
him  several  times  since  I  took  office, 
and  he  did  me  the  honor  of  coming  to 
see  me  when  he  had  business  in  Wash- 
ington. Both  the  Catholic  community 
and  all  the  citizens  of  New  Jersey  ben- 
efited from  his  leadership. 

Archbishop  Gerety  shepherded  the 
Newark  Archdiocese  for  12  years,  until 
his  retirement  last  July.  This  was  the 
capstone  of  a  nearly  50-year  career  of 
service  to  the  church.  Prom  his  ordi- 
nation in  1939  in  the  beautiful  Notre 
Dame  Cathedral  in  Paris  to  his  retire- 
ment as  the  leader  of  1.3  million  faith- 
ful church  members  in  northern  New 
Jersey,  he  was  the  exemplar  of  the 
modem  religious  man. 

As  the  Bergen  Record  noted  at  the 
time  of  the  archbishop's  retirement, 
he  "guided  his  archdiocese  with  firm- 
ness, vigor,  and  great  skill.  He  was  to 
quote  Holy  Cross  College  historian 
David  O'Brien,  a  'cnisty  old  Irishman 
with  a  strong  dose  of  realism.'  His 
church  will  miss  him."  Among  his  ac- 
(X>mplishment8.  his  commitment  to 
the  city  of  Newark  and  its  people  will 


surely  shine.  He  did  what  he  could  to 
try  to  halt  the  decline  of  the  city 
which  is  the  seat  of  the  archdiocese. 
Under  Archbishop  Gerety's  leader- 
ship. Catholic  schools  and  churches  in 
Newark  were  kept  open,  despite  a  de- 
clining population.  He  helped  carve 
out  a  role  for  the  church  that  included 
reaching  out  to  the  poor  and  needy, 
both  Catholic  and  nonCathollc. 

Even  in  retirement,  I  am  sure  the 
archbishop  will  continue  his  spiritual 
work  such  as  conducting  retreats, 
preaching,  and  writing. 

Mr.  President,  the  friends  and  ad- 
mirers of  Archbishop  Gerety  will  be 
attending  a  testimony  dinner  for  him 
this  Sunday,  March  1,  at  the  Sheraton 
Meadowlands  Hotel  in  East  Ruther- 
ford, NJ.  East  Rutherford  has  gained 
national  prominence  already  this  year 
as  home  of  the  champion  New  Jersey 
Giants.  It  is  fitting  that  another  giant 
be  honored  there.* 


THE  NEED  FOR  AN  EFFECTIVE 
RURAL  DEVELOPMENT  POLICY 

•  Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  rural 
America  and  agricultural  America 
once  meant  one  and  the  same  thing. 
Agriculture  is  still  the  most  important 
Industry  in  nearly  a  third  of  our  non- 
metropolitan  counties.  However,  diver- 
sity is  the  rule  today. 

After  some  positive  gains  during  the 
1970's,  our  rural  areas  are  once  again 
losing  ground  to  the  cities,  in  terms  of 
job  loss  and  slower  income  growth. 
This  Nation  must  address  not  only  its 
continuing  agricultural  depression— it 
also  must  address  the  decline  in  rural 
manufacturing,  energy,  and  other  in- 
dustries crucial  to  the  economic  well- 
being  of  all  rural  citizens.  Agricultural 
policy  alone  will  not  solve  the  long- 
term  structural  problems  of  rural 
America. 

I  Intend  to  schedule  hearings  In  the 
very  near  future  on  rural  problems 
and  on  how  we  ought  to  address  them. 
I  also  will  be  introducing  major  rural 
development  legislation. 

Many  States  already  have  launched 
their  own  programs  to  assist  troubled 
farmers  who  are  forced  off  their  lan(L 
They  also  are  attempting  to  cope  with 
the  broader  problems  facing  their 
rural  areas,  but  they  cannot  do  it 
alone.  The  National  Governors'  Asso- 
cip  lon,  at  Its  winter  meetings  this 
w  k,  has  again  endorsed  a  formal 
r  .">cy  statement  on  rural  development 
policy,  which  I  urge  Members  to  read. 
I  ask  that  this  statement  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

The  statement  follows: 

Strategic  Management  roa  Agricultural 
AND  Rural  Devklopmbtt  Policy 

Rural  America  is  the  home  of  almost  one 
in  four  Americans.  After  a  decade  of  growth 
in  the  1970s,  rural  America  faces  serious 
economic  difficulties  in  agriculture,  extrac- 
tive industries  (e.g.,  oil.  gas,  and  minerals), 
wood   products   and  many   manufacturing 
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meh  M  textile  uid  le«tber.  Hard 
I  in  ttMn  undueUve  MCtott  cuiae  p«In- 
ftd  MlJiMhiMTitT  for  many  rural  dtlaan  and 
ttMlr  local  and  atete  ■orenunenta.  Farm 
bdt  itatea  tmn  boon  euttlnc  budgets,  rais- 
tat  tajna.  and  uainc  rainy  day  funds  to  meet 
;  pultUc  BU»>u.  needs.  Hie  economic 
I  In  vedaliaed  farm  areas  in  the  Mld- 
and  IflaaiaBlppi  Delte  has  been  highly 
pubMrtwd.  but  rural  eoiMiooilc  dlstreas  is  be- 


Tbe  """Mnwtr  moblems  in  farming  are 
doaely  llidwd  to  twoblems  in  other  economic 
sectors  tan  rural  America.  These  rural  com- 
munltka  whldi  depend  heavily  on  farming 
frequently  bave  spedallaed  human  and  busi- 
nsaa  aaMts  tliat  may  have  few  opportunities 
daewlMre  In  the  local  economy.  Almost 
tluoe  quarters  of  farm  family  income  na- 
tlooaUy  comes  from  off-farm  Jobs,  so  the 
loss  of  manufacturinc  and  other  off-farm 
Jobs  endantos  the  financial  health  of  many 
famine  famUlea. 

Similarly,  non-faim  businesses  are  hurt  by 
liinliiiiiiM  in  agriculture.  Poor  farm  finances 
can  start  a  cycle  that  leads  to  less  non-farm 
bualusaa  In  nearby  towns,  layoffs,  and  fur- 
ther reductions  in  irxxme  for  the  farm 
family.  At  the  same  time,  the  elderly  are  ml- 
grattng  into  selected  rural  areas  creating 
greater  demands  for  human  resource  serv- 


If  uch  of  rural  economic  distress  can  be 
traced  to  natlimal  and  global  economic  f ac- 
tora.  Rural  Americans  participate  in  a  global 
««Mw»«iy  where  national  economic  policies 
and  shifts  in  world  trading  patterns  may 
result  in  sudden  economic  decline  which  ad- 
versely affects  the  quality  of  life  in  local 
oonmunitlca. 

For  example,  the  decline  in  VS.  agricul- 
tural exports  Is  linked  to  national  policies. 
inrJndlng  the  federal  budget  deficit  and  ad- 
verse foreign  exchange  rates.  In  addition. 
slugglata  growth  in  developing  and  industrial 
countriea,  accompanied  by  heavy  debt 
burden  in  maior  devdoping  country  mar- 
kets has  reduced  demand  for  American  agri- 
cultural products  at  a  time  when  world  pro- 
duction of  farm  goods  is  increasing.  Also. 
competing  trading  nations  have  established 
domcatic  agricultural  and  trade  policies  that 
limit  UjB.  trade  opportunities. 

Governors  believe  that  thoughtful  federal 
and  state  poUdea  can  help  to  catalyze  a 
rural  renaissance. 

State  govemmoits  in  heavily  industrial- 
taMd  states  of  the  Northeast  snd  Midwest 
have  developed  effective  strategies  for  ad- 
justing to  manufacturing  plant  closings  and 
other  economic  setbacks.  The  loss  of  agrl- 
eultuzal  markets  can  produce  similar  eco- 
nomic dislocatlans  which  can  be  addressed 
by  state  economic  development  initiatives. 

In  many  rural  cooanunlties.  the  economic 
outlook  is  not  encouraging.  Many  small 
nimmimttlfi  lack  the  basic  economic  and 
community  infrastructure  to  stimulate  al- 
ternative employment  to  balance  local 
eoonomlea.  But  fedoal  and  state  assistsnoe 
can  help  rural  Anmica  if: 

government  InltlaUves  are  more  tightly 
targeted  to  geographical  areas  and  to  people 
in  need; 

programs  oranplement,  not  counter  the 
vatuea  of  Independenoe  and  self-determina- 
tion which  pioneered  rural  communities; 

puldlc  Initiatives  in  the  long  run.  do  not 
counter  the  incentives  of  the  marketplace: 

local  rommimltles  develop  their  own 
human  resource  and  economic  adjustment 
stntegtes  baaed  on  a  realistic  self-assess- 
ment of  aodal  and  economical  needs. 
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Federal  programs  and  policies  must  be  ex- 
amined to  identify  their  differential  impacts 
on  lural  America  and  urban  America.  For 
example,  deregulation  of  many  transporta- 
tion and  communication  services  have  ad- 
versely affected  many  rural  communities 
and  their  citizenry  while  lienefltting  many 
urban  citizenry.  There  are  a  variety  of  bar- 
riers to  human  resource  services  that  must 
be  rtmoved  to  respond  to  the  stress  among 
farmers  and  members  of  the  agribusiness 
community.  Both  federal  and  state  pro- 
grams should  avail  citizens  bi  rural  commu- 
nities with  comprehensive  mental  health, 
health  care,  job  retraining,  and  employment 
opportunities  to  stimulate  the  revival  of 
rural  communities.  As  the  federal  govern- 
ment moves  on  the  path  toward  deficit  re- 
duction, it  Is  important  to  realize  that  pro- 
grams offered  by  the  federal  government 
are  the  mainstay/safety  net  of  much  of 
rural  America.  FMeral  commodity  programs 
have  been  a  major  economic  contributor  to 
farm  families  and  rural  communities.  The 
unremitting  climb  of  agricultural  productiv- 
ity, nearly  stable  domestic  food  consimip- 
tion,  and  loss  of  export  markets  have  over- 
whefened  the  safety  net  capability  of  federal 
farm  programs.  There  Is  a  trend  toward  a 
market  oriented  national  farm  policy  as  evi- 
denced by  the  1985  farm  bUl. 

As  the  nation's  agriculture  moves  in  a 
market  oriented  direction,  federal  and  state 
strategies  must  be  developed  to  manage  this 
transition.  Directing  assistance  such  as  job 
retraining  to  displaced  and  financially  dis- 
tressed farmers  will  be  necessary.  A  finan- 
cial support  system  Is  necessary  for  the 
farmer  whUe  he  Is  training  for  a  new  career. 
Specifically,  the  Governors  urge  the  admin- 
istration and  Congress  to  take  the  following 
actions: 

Work  with  the  states  in  Identifying  bar- 
riers and  obstacles  in  current  programs  that 
reduce  state  flexibility  and  prevent  the  full 
Integration  of  rural  citizens  Into  transition 
and  safety  net  programs.  Few  If  any  farm- 
ers, their  family  members  or  farm  workers 
are  covered  by  unemployment  insurance. 
The  special  circumstances  of  the  fanner 
land  owner  should  be  considered  in  the  ap- 
plication of  the  resources  tests  for  needs 
tested  assistance  programs.  When  the 
ADAMHA  Block  Grant  Is  reauthorized,  the 
program  should  provide  both  the  financing 
mecbanisms  and  the  service  delivery  flexi- 
bility to  encompass  the  needs  of  these  rural 
areas.  Likewise  the  role,  and  funds  for  the 
extension  service  should  support  emerging 
rural  needs  and  catalyze  change. 

Rwitalize  rural  development  programs 
through  targeted  economic  assistance  so 
that  federal  funds  become  available  to  com- 
munities with  sudden,  severe  economic  dis- 
locations. Establishment  of  transition  short- 
term  community  assistance  programs,  trig- 
gered by  severe  economic  dislocation,  may 
serve  to  balance  regional  and  local  economic 
hardship  for  rural  and  url>an  communities. 

Roview  federal  funds  which  support  rural 
areaa  to  determine  what,  if  any,  fimds 
should  be  redirected  to  support  farmers  and 
their  families  in  transition  in  rural  areas. 
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TRX  STATS  ROLE 

Federal  and  state  policies  can  improve 
rural  America  when  communities  develop 
their  own  economic  adjustment  strategies 
based  on  a  realistic  self-assessment  of  the 
potential  for  economic  growth  and  the  need 
for  towisitional  policies.  The  states  role  Is  to 
assiat  rural  communities  in  identifying  and 
developing  their  own  comparative  advan- 
tage, and  to  catalyze  change  in  the  rural 


economy.  Publicly  supported  programs 
should  fbaance  change,  transition,  and  dem- 
onstrations, rather  than  ongoing  economic 
activities.  These  programs  should  comple- 
ment and  not  counter  the  marlcetplaoe  if 
they  are  to  have  long-run  suoceaa.  States 
can  undertake  the  following  specific  actions: 

Fashion  development  policies  for  econom- 
ic growth  in  the  traditional  industries  of 
manufactaring,  natural  resource  based,  and 
value-addad  products  as  well  as  service  in- 
dustries, kicluding  tourism  and  retirement 
services,  sericultural  producer  services,  and 
telecommunication  services. 

Provide  development  assistance— in  part- 
nership with  local  commimities,  the  exten- 
sion servioe,  and  state  and  federal  urban  de- 
velopment program  experts— that  includes  a 
broad  qieetrum  of  services  to  farm  and  non- 
farm  rural  busln^ses  such  as  marketing, 
management,  grants,  loans,  -  equity  invest- 
ment, venture  capital,  bonding  authority, 
relocation  grants,  and  training  capabilities. 

An  analysis  of  educational,  training,  social 
services,  infrastructure,  capital  and  technol- 
ogy requlfements  of  business,  residents  and 
communities  could  be  streamlined  with  des- 
ignation of  a  cabinet  office  for  rural  areas  in 
state  government. 

Data,  leadership  training  and  application 
assistance  should  l)e  provided  by  the  Coop- 
erative Extension  Service  to  assist  small, 
disenfrandhised  communities  Identify 
sources  of  state  and  federal  funds  to  sup- 
port economic  and  social  development  iimo- 
vations  by  local  communities. 

Assess  state  constitutional  and  regulatory 
barriers  to  the  attainment  of  possible  state 
or  local  solutions  or  adjustments  strategies 
such  as  state  prohibitions  for  venture  cap- 
ital investments. 

Develop  and  enhance  regional  compacts  to 
provide  oommon  state  services,  such  as 
shared  multi-state  human  service  programs 
or  coordinated  agricultural  marketing  ef- 
forts, where  sparsely-settled  areas  are 
unable  to  provide  independent  state  serv- 
ices. 

Support  resource  conservation  and  man- 
agement which  ensures  sustainable  agricul- 
tural production  and  a  quality  natural  envi- 
ronment. 

I*rovide  rural  youth  with  comprehensive 
career  preparation  tliat  will  Improve  their 
lifetime  (areer  flexibility— particularly  in 
rural  areas.* 


ESTONtAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 
•  Mr.  LAXTTENBERG.  Mr.  President, 


I  rise  today  to  Join  the  Estonian 
people  in  commemorating  the  69th  an- 
niversary of  their  declaration  of  inde- 
pendence. 

Despite  their  ongoing  quest  for  inde- 
pendence, Estonians  have  been  con- 
quered by  foreign  powers.  Since  the 
13th  cenftury,  Estonia  has  been  invad- 
ed and  occupied  by  the  Germans, 
Danish,  and  the  Swedes.  Now,  Esto- 
nians are  forced  to  live  under  Soviet 
hegemony.  They  have  no  right  to  es- 
tablish n  sovereign  government,  and 
are  unaUe  to  determine  their  own  des- 
tiny. 

That  the  Estonians  ratified  a  consti- 
tution is  a  testament  to  their  dedica- 
tion to  the  ideals  of  independence  and 
freedom.  That  constitution— modeled 
after  our  own— became  effective  on 
June  15,  1920.  It  emphasized  respect 


for  human  rights,  and  it  guaranteed 
dignity  for  all  minorities.  But  it  has  no 
impact  on  the  lives  of  Estonians.  As 
long  as  Estonia  remains  under  Soviet 
rule.  Estonians  will  continue  to  be 
denied  basic  freedoms  and  human 
rights. 

A  number  of  brave  individuals  in  Es- 
tonia have  continually  fought  for  in- 
dependence. Despite  the  grim  fate 
mapped  out  by  the  Soviet  Union,  these 
Estonians  have  kept  the  independence 
movement  alive  and  vibrant.  But  these 
efforts  have  cost  the  Estonians.  For 
their  dedication  to  freedom,  dignity, 
and  human  rights,  many  have  been 
Imprisoned.  They  have  been  harassed 
and  suppressed. 

But  the  Estonians  have  not  been  si- 
lenced. And  they  wiU  not  be  silenced 
until  all  Estonians  live  in  an  independ- 
ent, fair,  and  just  society. 

Today,  on  Estonian  Independence 
Day,  we  reaffiim  our  commitment  to 
the  valiant  struggle  of  the  Estonians.* 


ESTONIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 

•  Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President.  Febru- 
ary 24  marks  the  69th  aiuiiversary  of 
the  declaration  of  Elstonia  as  a  free 
and  independent  nation. 

With  the  proclamation  of  the 
"Manifest  to  All  the  Peoples  of  Es- 
toinia"  in  1918.  the  Estonian  people 
closed  the  door  on  nearly  seven  cen- 
turies of  oppression,  and  fulfilled  their 
dream  of  being  a  free  people  in  their 
own  land. 

On  February  2,  1920.  a  peace  treaty, 
signed  between  Soviet  Russia  and  Es- 
tonia, declared  the  Government  of  the 
Republic  of  Elstonia  to  be  the  only 
legal  governing  entity  in  the  country, 
and  Soviet  Russia  renounced  any  in- 
terest in  Elstonian  territory  for  all 
times. 

The  Estonian  nation  quickly  took  its 
place  as  a  democratic  member  of  the 
modem  European  community  of  na- 
tions. Estonia's  membership  in  the 
League  of  Nations,  and  the  diplomatic 
recognition  accorded  her  by  other  na- 
tions of  the  world  reaffirmed  her 
standing  as  a  free  and  independent 
nation. 

During  Estonia's  brief  period  of  de- 
mocracy the  nation  experienced  rapid 
economic  growth  and  social  develop- 
ment. Because  of  the  Estonian  peo- 
ples' own  history  of  repression,  their 
new  government  took  great  care  to 
safeguard  the  rights  of  all  minorities 
living  inside  of  Estonia. 

The  Molotov-Ribbentropp  Pact,  en- 
tered into  between  Hitler  and  Stalin, 
brought  to  a  tragic  end  Estonia's  22 
years  of  freedom  and  independence. 
This  pact  foreshadowed  the  occupa- 
tion of  Estonia  and  the  murder  of  tens 
of  thousands  of  Estonians  by  the  Sovi- 
ets during  the  first  few  years  of  the 
occupation.  In  1941.  60.000  Estonians 
were  killed  or  smt  to  concentration 


camps:  in  1949,  80.000  Estonians  were 
sent  to  Siberia. 

The  past  four  decades  of  Soviet  con- 
trol have  brought  great  pain  and  suf- 
fering to  the  Estonian  people.  Ignor- 
ing its  obligations  under  the  final  act 
of  the  Helsinki  accords,  the  Soviet 
Union  continues  its  unrelenting  cam- 
paign of  human  rights  violations.  Cou- 
rageous Estonian  men  and  women  are 
persecuted  for  simply  demanding  their 
most  basic  human  rights. 

In  addition  to  fighting  to  preserve 
their  human  rights,  Estonians,  on  a 
daily  basis,  are  confronted  with  Soviet 
policies  designed  to  eliminate  their 
centuries-old  religious  and  cultural 
traditions.  The  success  of  the  Soviets' 
brutal  policy  of  russif  ication  is  unmis- 
takable. Today,  only  one-half  of  the 
total  population  of  the  Estonian  cap- 
ital of  Tallinn  are  native  Estonians. 

Depsite  the  oppression,  and  despite 
the  hardships,  Estonians  continue 
their  fight  to  preserve  their  cultural 
identity.  The  survival  of  Estonia  re- 
quires that  its  culture  be  permitted  to 
flourish,  and  that  growth  can  only  be 
nurtiu-ed  in  a  society  which  honors 
and  protects  the  rights  of  all  its  citi- 
zens. 

The  fight  for  human  rights  is  closely 
linked  with  one  of  the  best  known  Es- 
tonian dissidents.  Mart  Niklus,  who 
has  provided  great  inspiration  to  his 
countrymen  in  the  struggle  for  free- 
dom. Also  imprisoned  are  other  activ- 
ists, including  Elnn  Tarto,  Lagle  Parek 
and  Arvo  Pestl. 

For  those  who  choose  to  leave  their 
country  in  search  of  freedom  else- 
where, the  path  is  also  a  difficult  one. 
Despite  the  increased  number  of  emi- 
gration visas  granted  by  Soviet  au- 
thorities to  its  citizens,  countless  Esto- 
nians are  still  denied  permission  to 
leave.  Although  the  case  of  young 
Kaisa  Randpere,  one  of  the  most 
tragic  victims  of  this  inhumane  policy, 
has  finally  been  favorably  resolved, 
many  others  cry  out  for  attention. 

And  so,  as  we  commemorate  Esto- 
nian Independence  Day,  we  reaffirm 
our  undying  support  for  the  brave 
men  and  women  who  daily  risk  their 
personal  safety  and  that  of  their  fami- 
lies to  protest  the  denial  of  their  right 
to  determine  their  own  destiny. 

As  a  free  people,  Americans  must 
never  forget  that  the  independence  of 
one  nation  is  closely  Intertwined  with 
the  independence  of  all  nations.  By 
joining  forces  with  the  Estonian 
people  in  their  struggle  to  regain  their 
lost  freedoms,  we  advance  the  cause  of 
justice  and  human  rights  not  only  in 
that  captive  nation  but  in  our  own 
country  as  well.* 


DIGITAL  AUDIO  RECORDER 
COPY-CODE  ACT  OP  1987 

•  Mr.  lyAMATO.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  Digital 
Audio    Recorder    Copy-Code    Act    of 


1987.  S.  506.  This  legislation  proposes 
a  fair  and  appropriate  nspaoat  to  new 
digital  recording  technology  which 
threatens  the  American  music  indus- 
try. Passage  of  this  bill  will  address 
this  issue  before  the  American  market 
is  flooded  with  Japanese  products. 

As  Senators  know.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  an  unprecedented  trade  deficit  of 
$170  billion,  which  is  in  danger  of 
climbing  higher  if  appropriate  meas- 
ures are  not  taken  to  halt  its  escala- 
tion. Our  Japanese  competitors  ex- 
ported 7,685  color  televisions  to  the 
United  States  in  1985 — an  increase  of 
6,382  since  1980.  In  1985  they  exported 
39,886  home  audio  tape  recorders/ 
players— an  increase  of  18,020  since 
1980.  In  1986,  domestic  production  of 
color  TV's  declined  an  estimated  1.3 
percent,  while  imports  of  color  TV's  in 
the  first  half  of  1986  increased  39.2 
percent  over  the  comparable  1985 
level.  It  is  clear  from  these  figures 
that  measures  must  be  taken  before 
our  market  is  flooded  with  still  more 
Japanese  products. 

The  danger  that  exists  with  this  new 
technology— digital  audio  recorders — is 
the  Inevitability  of  taping  at  home 
perfect  copies  of  prerecorded  music. 
Presently,  there  is  no  other  use  for  the 
machines  other  than  to  copy  prere- 
corded music.  This  will  deprive  cre- 
ators and  copyright  owners  of  their  in- 
tellectual property  rights.  The  legisla- 
tion that  I  am  cosponsoring  will  man- 
date that  DAT  [digital  audio  tape]  ma- 
chines transported  by  interstate  com- 
merce contain  a  copy-code  scanner 
chip  that  can  prevent  the  unauthor- 
ized duplication  of  copyrighted  record- 
ings. 

Home  taping  has  become  an  enor- 
mous problem  for  the  American  music 
community.  Such  taping  presently  dis- 
places sales  amounting  to  $1.5  billion— 
about  one-third  of  the  industry's  reve- 
nues—and sales  are  the  only  means  by 
which  record  companies  are  paid.  The 
inipact  of  home  taping  is  felt  first  by 
copyright  owners  and  creators  who 
earn  their  income  from  the  sale  of 
their  prerecorded  music.  But  it  hurts 
everyone  in  the  end  because  less  music 
is  produced.  Releases  of  new  albums 
have  declined  by  43  percent  since  1978. 

As  a  Senator  from  New  York,  I  rep- 
resent some  of  the  Nation's  greatest 
songwriters,  composers,  producers,  and 
record  companies.  Passage  of  this  leg- 
islation will  help  to  protect  them  from 
the  inevitable  flood  of  Japanese  DAT 
machines.  <But  we  all  benefit  from  the 
efforts  of  the  American  music  indus- 
try, and  it  is  only  fitting  that  we  help 
protect  American  music  from  being 
copied  illegally. 

I  implore  my  Senate  colleagues  to 
consider  seriously  this  bill  and  to  give 
it  the  support  it  deserves.  Action  must 
be  taken  now  before  Ji^ianese  technol- 
ogy enables  them  to  produce  and 
export  digital  audio  recorders.  We  can 
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be  owtaln  that  the  JaiMneae  electron- 
lea  Induatry  will  not  voluntarily  help 
the  AxuHkaxi  music  Induatry  by  in- 
^^inwy  eopy-code  acannen  in  their 
"«■<•*'»»»*■  It  la  up  to  Congress  to 
enaure  the  implementation  of  this 
teehnoiosleal  aidutlon  to  the  digital 
home  taping  threat  by  requiring  that 
oopy-«ode  scanners  be  installed  on  all 
DAT  machines  shipped  by  interstate 
commerce  in  the  United  States.* 


PAY  INCREASES  FOR 
GOVERNMENT  OFFICIALS 

•  Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  recently. 
the  Congreasional  Research  Service 
completed  an  important  and  impartial 
reaearch  document  addressing  the 
issue  of  Federal  pay  onnpensation.  As 
the  author  of  this  piM^er.  Mr.  James  P. 
MeOrath.  correctly  points  out.  "pay 
increases  for  top  Government  officials 
are  both  controversial  and  Infre- 
quent." Mr.  McGrath's  work  Is  a  sig- 
nificant contribution  to  the  debate  on 
pay  for  Federal  executive  and  Judicial 
employees.  The  McGrath  paper  re- 
flects the  high  qiiallty  of  research  and 
outstanding  analytical  skills  Congress 
expects  from  the  CRS  on  difficult  and 
ccnnplex  inues. 

The  Library  is  fortunate  to  have  an 
analyst  of  Mr.  McGrath's  proven  abili- 
ty. I  commend  this  work  to  my  col- 
leagues and  to  those  who  have  fol- 
lowed this  debate.* 


HOW  TO  MAINTAIN  FULL 
EBCPLOYMENT 

•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  the  St. 
Louis  Journalism  Review  recently  pub- 
lished an  artlde  by  Prof.  Hyman 
Minsky,  economics  professor  at  Wash- 
ington University  in  St.  Louis,  that 
among  other  things  calls  for  fiill  em- 
ployment in  this  Nation. 

Clearly,  that  is  the  direction  we  have 
to  go. 

Rewrites: 

The  new  maricet  drcunutances  make  full 
enqdoyment  even  knore  important  than 
before.  The  continued  pressure  on  the  for- 
eign exchangee  and  the  selling  out  of  Amer- 
ica tbeae  days  means  that  in  the  not  too  dis- 
tant future,  the  world's  financial  markets 
are  likely  to  signal  that  seven  precent  unem- 
ployment Is  not  enough.  The  markets  will 
signal  that  the  United  States  must  have  10 
percent  unemployment.  A  full  employment 
program  baaed  on  modem  equivalents  of 
the  C.C.C..  WJ>A..  and  N.YA.  of  the  New 
Deal  is  the  first  requirement  of  any  new 
policy. 

I  will  be  introducing  legislation  soon 
that  does  precisely  that. 

This  Nation  need  not  tolerate  the 
misery  and  the  lack  of  productivity 
that  comes  with  the  kind  of  unemploy- 
ment figures  that  we  have  much  too 
comfortaUy  accepted. 

I  aak  that  Professor  Mlnsky's  state- 
ment be  printed  in  the  Rccoro,  and  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  read  it. 

The  material  follows: 


Ofpooents  to  current  economic  policies 
are  lUvided  into  "me-tooers"  and  'stand-pat- 
ters" on  economic  policy.  Too  few  wish  to 
"buBd  on"  the  successes  of  the  past  or  are 
wlUfeig  to  learn  from  Its  mistakes. 

The  "me-tooers"  accept  the  conservative 
economic  propositions  that  the  market 
works  and  the  market  knows  best.  Some 
Democrats,  for  example,  want  to  be  better 
economic  conservatives  than  the  Reagan- 
ites.  The  "stand-patters"  take  the  specifics 
of  feiterventions  into  economic  life  that 
grew  up  between  1933  and  1980  as  defining 
apt  economic  policies.  They  want  the  Demo- 
crats to  defend  that  structure  as  if  it  were 
sacred. 

Neither  approach  will  do  for  the  country. 
What  is  needed  is  a  policy  that  recognizes 
the  flaws  in  our  economy  and  builds  institu- 
tions that  contain  the  damage.  Policies  that 
work  under  one  set  of  circumstances  might 
not  under  another.  The  future  never  repli- 
cates the  past;  market  and  individual  adjust- 
ments will  render  programs  that  once  were 
effective  invalid  or  even  harmful. 

The  most  significant  flaw  in  our  economy 
is  that  it  invites  deep  and  long  depressions: 
It  is  not  able  to  sustain  a  close  approxima- 
tion to  full  employment  unless  government 
intervenes.  When  the  size  of  government 
was  dramatically  increased  from  the  three 
percent  of  Hoover's  time  to  today's  more 
than  20  percent  and  when  the  power  of  the 
central  bank  to  intervene  in  the  financial 
system  was  increased  (Central  Bank  inter- 
ventfons  go  far  beyond  what  the  Federal 
Reserve  System  does)  the  tendency  to  gen- 
erate serious  depressions  was  contained.  For 
example,  without  deposit  insurance  and 
Federal  Reserve  interventions  the  banking 
and  financial  crisis  in  the  oil  patch  would 
now  be  out  of  control. 

Interventionist  capitalism  practiced  by 
the  New  Deal  and  its  aftermath  through 
the  1960s  was  able  not  only  to  contain  de- 
pre«ions  but  also  led  to  aui  era  of  sustained 
growth.  Its  benefits  were  broadly  distribut- 
ed. The  stand-patters  wish  to  reconstruct 
that  era,  not  recognizing  that  the  success 
was  based  on  conditions  which  no  longer 
exist- 
There  are  many  types  of  big  government 
interventionist  capitalism.  Ours  began  with 
the  New  Deal,  was  developed  during  the 
Second  World  War,  and  matured  In  the 
Kennedy-Johnson  era.  Active  government 
support  of  unions  and  a  tolerance  of  corpo- 
rate market  power  in  key  industries  are 
among  its  features.  This  structure  of  indus- 
try served  us  very  well  during  World  War  II 
and  seemingly  in  the  first  decades  that  fol- 
lowed. It  no  longer  serves  us  well. 

Since  World  War  II,  American  industrial 
policy  was  and  remains  soft  on  corporate 
market  power.  During  the  very  successful  20 
years  after  the  war,  this  soft  monopoly 
power  policy  was  part  of  an  implicit  con- 
tract in  which  industry  accepted  unions  and 
did  not  "sweat"  labor,  even  as  unions  con- 
strained money  wage  demands  to  the  esti- 
mated increase  in  labor  productivity.  This 
Implicit  contract  has  now  come  to  an  end. 

Oae  assumption  of  this  implicit  contract 
was  that  corporations  would  remain  techno- 
logically progressive.  They  did  not.  Too 
mudi  of  American  industry  took  it  easy  and 
became  technologically  obsolescent.  Not 
only  were  export  markets  lost  but  a  large 
part  of  the  domestic  market  was  surren- 
dered. One  result  is  that  Jobs  have  disap- 
peared in  large  numbers. 

Imports  broke  or  greatly  diminished  busi- 
ness market  power.  In  the  new  competitive 
environment,  the  business  cash  flows  that 


supported  the  "no  sweated  labor"  part  of 
the  post-war  concensus  were  not  available. 

A  key  act  of  the  Reagan  administration 
was  breaking  the  air  controller's  strike.  This 
was  a  signal  to  Industry  that  the  administra- 
tion expected  management  to  stand  up  to 
unions.  In  one  Industry  after  another, 
unions  have  been  forced  to  "give  back" 
wages,  Jol)  protection,  and  fringe  benefits. 

With  few  exceptions  unions  now  have 
little  power.  It  is  clear  that  union  strength 
depends  upon  the  support  of  government. 
This  implies  that  imion  behavior  in  collec- 
tive bargaining  should  be  expected  to  be 
consistent  with  the  policies  of  administra- 
tions that  are  supportive  of  labor. 

The  current  strike  against  what  was  once 
the  United  States  Steel  Company  Is  a  criti- 
cal development.  The  industrial  union 
movement  founded  50  years  ago  is  virtually 
on  its  last  legs.  Membership  Is  down  for  all 
unions  but  the  formerly  great  industrial 
unions  have  been  particularly  devastated. 
The  likelihood  Is  that  the  Steelworkers 
Union  will  be  forced  to  make  concessions. 
This  will  lead  to  concessions  to  other  com- 
panies, initiating  a  round  of  cuts  which  will 
bring  wages  down  to  or  below  those  in  the 
other  steel  producing  countries. 

The  tiiae  has  come  to  forge  a  new  sup- 
portive policy  toward  labor.  Unions  have 
always  had  a  dual  role.  They  have  been  ad- 
vocates of  the  interests  of  all  workers  as 
well  as  the  particular  interests  of  their 
members.  The  unions  supported  the  devel- 
opment of  market  power  for  industry  as 
long  as  industry  paid  to  its  workers  part  of 
what  it  gained. 

One  result  was  the  wage  scale  in  steel  that 
is  the  focus  of  the  current  strike.  Labor 
costs  in  steel  are  about  $25  an  hour,  or 
$1,000  per  40-hour  week  in  an  economy 
where  the  minimum  wage  is  $3.35  an  hour 
or  $134  per  40-hour  week.  About  half  of  the 
labor  coats  are  for  fringe  benefits,  which 
makes  the  effective  income  differential  be- 
tween wages  in  steel  and  the  minimum  wage 
even  worse  than  the  raw  numbers  indicate. 
The  gap  between  $134  and  $1000  or  $500  is 
indefensible. 

Economic  policy  cannot  evade  reconsider- 
ing the  role  of  unions  and  the  structure  of 
industry. 

The  basis  of  the  policy  should  be  to  pro- 
mote the  role  of  unions  as  the  representa- 
tive orgaiiization  for  labor  as  a  whole  and 
downgrade  their  role  as  seekers  of  gains  for 
their  members.  Oomperism,  the  philosophy 
in  which  unions  were  concerned  with  gain- 
ing more  benefits  for  their  members,  is  not 
tenable  in  today's  world.  The  role  of  unions 
should  be  to  assure  that  all  workers  benefit 
from  progress  even  as  differentials  among 
workers  are  kept  within  reasonable  bounds. 

The  new  market  circumstances  make  full 
employment  even  more  Important  than 
before.  The  continued  pressure  on  the  for- 
eign exctwnges  and  the  selling  out  of  Amer- 
ica these  days  means  that  in  the  not  too  dis- 
tant future  the  world's  financial  markets 
are  likely  to  signal  that  seven  percent  unem- 
ployment is  not  enough.  The  markets  wUl 
signal  that  the  United  States  must  have  10 
percent  unemployment.  A  full  employment 
program  based  on  modem  equivalents  of 
the  C.C.C.,  W.P.A..  and  N.Y.A.  of  the  New 
Deal  Is  tihe  first  requirement  of  any  new 
policy. 

It  is  now  clear  that  tolerating  corporate 
market  power  was  a  mistake.  A  vigorous 
anti-trust  policy  needs  to  be  coordinated 
with  the  positive  support  of  entrepreneurial 
and  smaller  Arms.  Antitrust  policy  needs  to 
incorporate  positive  programs  to  support 


competition.  The  concentration  of  financial 
power  by  a  few  giant  banks  must  be  limited. 

Thus  an  economic  policy  that  builds  upon 
the  successes  of  the  past  even  as  it  recog- 
nizes that  times  have  changed  will: 

Maintain  full  employment  by  open  ended 
emplojrment  programs  like  the  W.P.A., 
C.C.C.  and  N.Y.A.  of  the  1930s. 

Reconstruct  and  support  unions  as  organs 
that  protect  workers'  shop  and  seniority 
rights,  but  not  as  organizations  that  grab 
wages  and  benefits  for  their  members  by  en- 
tering into  symbiotic  relationships  with 
companies  that  have  market  power. 

Develop  policies  that  will  promote  com- 
petitive industries  at  home  thereby  making 
our  industries  competitive  abroad.* 


THE  IMMIGRATION  LAW 

•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  I  had 
the  privilege  of  serving  in  the  House 
with  Bob  Krueger.  now  a  Texas  busi- 
nessman and  professor  of  government 
at  Rice  University  in  Houston. 

Recently.  I  was  sent  an  article  he 
wrote  for  the  Dallas  Morning  News 
that  appeared  late  last  year  about  the 
new  immigration  law. 

It  is  a  thoughtful,  balanced  presen- 
tation on  a  problem  that  has  vexed 
our  coxmtry. 

There  is  no  question  that  we  will 
have  to  monitor  very  closely  what  has 
happened  as  a  result  of  the  passage  of 
the  immigration  law.  but  there  is  also 
no  question  that  we  had  to  act. 

We  were  in  the  ridiculous  situation 
of  making  it  illegal  for  undocumented 
aliens  to  work  but  making  it  legal  to 
hire  them. 

In  the  long  run,  the  passage  of  that 
bill  will  prove  to  be  a  step  forward  for 
the  Nation. 

It  is  not  a  substitute  for  working 
with  Mexico  and  Central  American 
countries  and  others  on  their  econom- 
ic problems. 

But  Bob  Krueger  put  it  well  when 
he  said  that  Congress  "finally  had  the 
courage  to  do  something  other  than 
complain." 

I  ask  that  the  Krueger  article  be 
printed  In  the  Record. 

The  article  follows: 

[From  the  Dallas  Morning  News.  Oct.  27, 

19861 

Bill  Imperfect,  But 

(By  Bob  Krueger) 

So  it  finally  happened.  For  the  first  time 
in  34  years.  Congress  has  passed  a  major  im- 
migration bill.  As  with  the  tax  bill.  Congress 
acted  only  because  it  had  to.  Things  had 
gotten  so  out  of  control  that  even  a  bill  un- 
popular with  both  chambers  of  commerce 
and  many  Hispanic  leaders  passed  decisive- 
ly. 

Democracies  seldom  act  swiftly.  And  elect- 
ed officials,  like  people  everywhere,  often 
prefer  complaining  about  a  problem  to  actu- 
ally addressing  It  with  an  imperfect,  if  nec- 
essary, solution.  But  in  time,  problems  get 
so  large  that  a  majority  of  legislators  show 
the  courage  to  pass  an  Imperfect  bUl  rather 
than  Just  complain.  That's  what  happened 
on  immigration. 

The  problems  were  awesome. 

Probably  one  of  every  20  people  in  the 
country.  12  million  people,  are  here  illegal- 


ly. They  have  been  unable  to  turn  to  our 
police  or  government  for  protection,  if 
abused  or  cheated,  because  they  are  not 
supposed  to  be  here. 

The  United  States,  with  only  6  percent  of 
the  world's  population,  for  the  past  10  years 
has  received  roughly  66  percent  of  all  the 
world's  immigrants,  legal  and  illegal.  That 
was  simply  too  many. 

The  number  of  immigrants  entering  the 
United  States  each  year  has  been  exceeding 
the  number  of  children  bom  here.  The  ma- 
jority of  these  immigrants  are  illegal,  and 
the  average  level  of  education  of  those  ap- 
prehended in  Texas  is  fourth  grade.  At  a 
time  in  which  our  political,  business  and 
educational  leaders  agree  that  the  United 
States  must  look  to  a  better  educated  work 
force,  it  shows  little  foresight  to  have  invit- 
ed workers  destined  to  have  imequal  oppor- 
tunity to  get  ahead. 

It's  hard  to  blame  the  illegal  aliens  them- 
selves. They  are  looking  for  a  better  life. 
Most  have  left  countries  where  the  econom- 
ic or  political  problems  leave  them  far  less 
hope  of  the  basic  necessities  of  life  than  we 
can  offer  here. 

And  so  they  came.  And  we  allowed  them 
to  enter,  illegally,  because  it  was  easier  to 
ignore  the  problem  than  to  address  it  and 
offend  some  people. 

Some  employers  liked  to  hire  illegal  aliens 
because  they  could  pay  them  less  than 
other  employees — often  less  than  the  mini- 
mum wage— and  the  employees  were  power- 
less to  complain. 

Law-abiding  businesses  suffered  because 
they  were  competing  with  businesses  that 
broke  the  law  but  stood  in  danger  of  fines  or 
punishment  if  they  were  caught.  That  many 
businesses  knowingly  hired  illegal  aliens  is 
obvious  from  the  cries  of  anguish  now  that 
they  risk  fines  for  doing  so. 

U.S.  workers  suffered  because  they  were 
losing  jobs  to  people  desperate  for  employ- 
ment, who.  even  if  underpaid  by  U.S.  stand- 
ards, were  earning  far  more  than  they  could 
have  earned  in  their  home  countries. 

Our  educational  system  suffered  because 
the  cost  of  educating  children  of  illegal 
aliens,  and  whose  native  language  is  seldom 
English,  is  higher  than  that  of  educating 
U.S.  citizens. 

The  biggest  barrier  to  a  legislative  solu- 
tion has  been  that  when  you  touch  on  the 
question  of  immigration,  you  touch  on  ques- 
tions of  national  and  personal  identity.  No 
political  question  is  more  sensitive.  Immi- 
gration is  not  a  topic,  like  fiscal  or  trade 
policy,  that  easily  allows  detached  analyti- 
cal debate.  It  centers  on  who  we  are.  our 
background,  our  hopes  for  ourselves  and  our 
children.  And  as  JFK  reminded  us,  we  are 
after  all,  a  "nation  of  immigrants." 

Hispanics,  esf>ecially,  worry  that  fines  for 
employers  who  knowingly  hire  illegal  aliens 
could  lead  to  a  new  round  of  discrimination 
against  Hispanics.  It's  a  legitimate  concern. 
I  have  long  maintained,  as  I  did  in  congres- 
sional testimony  five  years  ago,  that  any 
employer  sanctions  should  be  accompanied 
by  provisions  that  absolutely  require  that 
identification  proving  U.S.  citizenship  or 
legal  residency  be  required  of  all  new  appli- 
cants for  jobs.  Whether  they  have  brown 
eyes  or  blue  eyes,  and  whether  they  be 
named  Smith  or  Krueger,  or  Herrera,  or 
Chang.  If  such  provisions  had  been  includ- 
ed, the  fears  that  certain  minority  Ameri- 
cans, probably  those  with  brown  eyes  and 
brown  skin,  would  be  obliged  to  prove  their 
citizenship,  but  that  other  Americans  would 
not,  would  be  groundless. 

Some  employers  have  complained  of  the 
paper  work  required  of  them  to  verify  that 


a  job  applicant  is  a  legal  resident  or  U.8.  cit- 
izen. True,  it  will  mean  more  work  for  them. 
But  no  more  than  a  restaurant  owner  now 
has  in  checking  the  health  records  of  his 
employees. 

The  fact  was  that  there  were  oiUy  three 
possible  ways  to  lessen  illegal  immigration. 
First,  we  could  erect  fences  and  physical 
barriers.  This  was  unthinkable.  Second,  we 
could  increase  twofold  the  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  Service  staffing.  This  was  too 
costly  and  unworkable.  Third,  we  could  hold 
employers  accountable  for  hiring  only  those 
legally  in  the  country.  That  is  what  the 
Congress  has  done. 

The  city  councils  of  San  Antonio  and 
Dallas  both  protested  the  legislation. 
Twenty-two  of  Texas'  29  U.S.  House  and 
Senate  members  opposed  it.  The  legislation 
that  emerged  has  many  flaws,  and  like 
many  others  I  would  have  preferred  a  dif- 
ferent bill. 

But  after  over  a  decade  of  inaction,  a  ma- 
jority in  the  Congress  finally  had  the  cour- 
age to  do  something  other  than  complain. 
They  made  the  tough  decision.  We  must 
hope  that  voters  will  not  fall  for  eitf y  dema- 
goguery  from  their  political  opponents,  but 
will  respect  them  for  their  political  cour- 
age.* 


ESTONIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 

•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  this  past 
Tuesday,  Estonians  throughout  the 
world  celebrated  Estonian  Independ- 
ence Day.  On  February  24,  1918.  the 
country  of  Estonia  declared  itself  an 
independent  republic  after  centuries 
of  occupation  by  Prussia,  Poland,  and 
Czarist  Russia. 

Estonia's  struggle  for  independence 
did  not  end  there,  however.  Toward 
the  end  of  1918  the  Soviet  Union  in- 
vaded Estonia.  In  the  war  that  ensued. 
Estonia  emerged  victorious.  A  treaty 
with  the  Soviet  Union  was  signed  on 
February  2,  1920.  In  the  treaty,  the 
Soviet  Union  renoimced  "all  rights  of 
sovereignty  over  Estonian  people  and 
territory." 

During  the  pericxl  following  its  inde- 
pendence, Estonia's  culture  flourished. 
The  works  of  numerous  indigenous  au- 
thors and  artists  reflected  the  strong 
sense  of  national  pride  shared  by  the 
people  of  Estonia. 

In  1939,  the  Soviet  Union,  making 
use  of  the  Molotov-Ribbentrop  Pact, 
marched  into  Estonia  in  flagrant  disre- 
gard of  international  law  and  the 
peace  treaty  signed  only  19  years  earli- 
er. 

Since  1939,  Estonia  has  been  occu- 
pied by  the  Soviet  Army.  Despite  the 
Soviet  Union's  attempt  at  ethnic  dilu- 
tion and  forced  Russification.  the 
people  of  Estonia  have  kept  their  lan- 
guage and  culture  alive.  The  United 
States,  in  solidarity  with  Estonian 
people  all  over  the  world,  do  not  recog- 
nize the  occupation  of  Estonia  as  le- 
gitimate. I  conunend  the  coiu^ige  dis- 
played by  Estonians  now  living  imder 
Soviet  rule  in  their  own  homeland, 
and  I  look  forward  to  the  day  of  Esto- 
nian freedom  and  independence. 
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I  aA  that  a  statement  by  the  Esto- 
nian American  National  Council  be 
(Minted  in  the  Racout. 

The  material  follows: 

E  DAT  8TA1 


On  FeteuaiT  M.  1M7,  Brtonlan  Americans 
and  people  of  Btfonhin  ancestry  everywhere 
in  the  world— except  In  their  own  native 
and  publicly  com- 
the  Wth  anniversary  of  the  dec- 
lantlon  of  tadependence  of  the  Republic  of 
■Mania  In  19U.  In  Estonia  ItaeU.  the  people 
can  edetarate  only  In  their  hearts,  although 
Individuals  nevertheless  defiantly 
!  in  acts  of  patrioUam  and  incure  the 
wrath  of  the  Soviet  secret  police,  the  KOB. 

ft^onlsn  Independence  Day  is  a  time  for 
Itrtimtant  to  renew  their  faith  in  Ood,  in 
the  goodness  of  mankind,  in  the  belief  that 
Juatiee  wlU  triumph  In  the  end.  It  is  a  time 
for  all  IWffnJBns  living  in  the  Free  World— 
jroonc  and  old  alike,  even  those  who  have 
never  even  seen  Estonia— to  declare  their 
sottdarity  with  their  brothers  and  sisters 
bdiind  the  Inm  Curtain  and  to  reaffirm 
that  we  are  one  people,  no  matter  how  the 
currents  of  history  may  have  carried  us  to 
the  far  comers  of  the  world. 

This  Is  also  a  time  for  Estonian  Americans 
to  tfve  thanks  that  we  are  able  to  enjoy 
livtnc  in  freedom  with  the  many  rights, 
pilvllcces  and  reaponaibilities  which  a  demo- 
cratic system  of  government  provides.  In  Es- 
tonia today,  the  freed(»n  to  communicate  is 
severely  restricted;  even  the  mail  Is  cen- 
sored. There  are  no  free  and  open  elections. 
Trials  are  meetly  for  ^ow,  as  evidenced  by 
the  oceasiaas  when  verdicts  and  sentences 
are  inadvertently  published  before  the  trials 
are  even  completed.  Religious  expression  is 
harshly  lesttlcted:  parents  may  not  even 
take  their  school-age  children  to  church. 
Church  membership,  although  technically 
pennltted.  may  result  in  loss  of  employ- 
ment. 

The  fate  of  Estonia  serves  as  an  important 
lesson.  Afghanistan  is  but  a  recent  example 
that  the  Soviet  Union  has  not  changed  its 
ways  since  its  troops  first  marched  into  the 
peaceful,  democratic  and  neutral  Republic 
of  Estionia  in  June,  1940.  The  night  of  June 
13.  IMl  remains  indelibly  etched  on  the 
minds  of  fMonlans— it  was  then  that  more 
than  10,000  men.  women,  and  children  were 
herded  into  boxcars  and  shipped  to  Soviet 
slave  labor  camps  in  the  Oulag.  The  Soviets 
carried  out  other  such  mass  deportations  in 
the  Baltic  States  during  and  after  Worid 
Warn. 

The  horrible  memory  of  these  mass  depor- 
tations was  rekindled  only  this  past 
summer,  as  reports  fUtered  out  that  Soviet 
authorities  had  forcibly  conscripted  hun- 
dreds of  Bii4)nlans,  often  in  the  middle  of 
the  night,  to  dean  up  the  area  near  the 
Chernobyl  nuclear  i>ower  plant  disaster. 
When  some  of  these  conscriptees  revolted 
against  the  Inhimiane  working  conditions 
and  the  ladc  of  the  most  elemental  safety 
gear  at  the  site,  a  numlier  of  them  were  shot 
to  death  by  the  Soviets. 

The  Soviet  Union  omtlnues  to  engage  In 
cultural  genocide  with  its  russif  ication  and 
sovlettaation  programs.  Estonians  are  being 
sent  to  various  parts  of  the  Soviet  Union 
and  Hiisstans  and  other  nationalities  are 
being  sent  into  Ertonia  in  Tallinn,  the  cap- 
ital, only  about  SO  percent  of  the  people  are 


was  taken  to  parts  unknown  by  Soviet 
forces.  Nearly  40  years  later,  three  mes- 
sages,  written  by  him  while  imprisoned  In  a 
Oulag  concentration  camp,  finally  reached 
the  Consulate  Oeneral  of  Estonia  in  New 
Tofk.  President  Pats  wrote  "I  am  .  .  .  being 
suhJected  to  degradation  in  every  way  and 
my  life  threatened  . . .  CAlll  my  personal  be- 
longings which  I  had  along  with  me  have 
been  taken  away.  I  have  even  been  refused 
to  use  my  own  name.  Here  I  am  only  No. 
12."  President  Pats'  words  have  been  echoed 
recently  by  leading  Estonian  dissident  Mart 
NiUus,  who  was  sentenced  to  ten  years  in  a 
labor  camp  plus  five  years  exile  for  demand- 
ing independence  for  the  Baltic  States  on 
Aug.  23.  1979,  the  40th  anniversary  of  Sta- 
lln't  secret  protocol  with  Hitler.  Despite 
being  championed  by  Andrei  Sakharov, 
Mart  Niklus  has  not  been  heard  from  since 
an  April,  1986  letter  to  his  mother  which  he 
signed,  "From  your  sea,  who  is  buried  alive". 

While  under  Soviet  subjugation,  the 
entire  Estonian  nation  Is  "buried  alive." 
Croative  freedoms  in  all  fields  of  artistic  en- 
deavor are  severely  curtailed.  Russian  lan- 
guage encroachment  at  all  educational 
levels,  in  the  mass  media,  and  In  public  af- 
fain  threatens  to  undermine  the  Elstonian 
national  identity.  The  historical  record  of 
the  Republic  of  Estonia  during  its  brief 
period  of  independence  was  a  proud  one  in- 
cluding universal  suffrage  eight-hour  work 
days,  land  reform,  laws  protecting  the  rights 
of  religious  and  cultural  minorities,  and  sig- 
nifk»nt  contributions  in  the  fields  of  art, 
music,  literature,  science,  and  sports.  Today 
that  record  of  achievement:  is  continually 
attacked  and  denied  by  Soviet  historical  re- 
visionism and  disinformation  much  of  this 
aimed  also  at  political  refugees  from  com- 
munism who  fled  to  the  West  Estonian 
Americans,  therefore,  are  very  concerned 
that  the  United  States  Government  main- 
tain a  steadfast,  consistent,  and  logical  posi- 
tion regarding  the  states  of  Estonia,  Latvia, 
and  Lithuania  as  countries  occupied  illegal- 
ly ki  blatant  violation  of  international  law. 
Most  Western  nations  continue  to  refuse  to 
accord  de  jure  recognition  to  Soviet  rule  in 
the  Baltic  States. 

la  marking  Estonian  Independence  Day. 
Estonian  Americans,  Elstonians  in  their  oc- 
cupied homeland— indeed.  Estonians  and 
their  friends  all  over  the  world— reaffirm 
the  dream  of  restoration  of  sovereignty  of 
political  and  human  rights  of  freedom  from 
Soviet  oppression  and  of  the  universal  right 
of  self-determination.  These  aspirations  are 
shared  by  freedom-loving  people  and  their 
governments  everywhere.  Elagu  Vaba  E^stl! 
[Long  live  Free  Estonia!!] 

Estonian  American  National  ConNciL. 

New  York.  New  York,  February  1987.0 


The  Soviets  are  doing  everything  in  their 
power  to  destroy  the  identity  of  the  Esto- 
nian people,  as  individuals  and  as  a  group. 
On  July  SO.  IMO.  President  Konstanttn  Pats 


LEGAL  SERVICES  CORPORATION 
GRANTEES  AND  ABORTION 

•  Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  a  compendium  of  cases  con- 
cerning abortion  and  abortion  related 
matters,  in  which  Legal  Services  Cor- 
poration grantees  have  participated. 

It  may  surprise  some  of  my  col- 
leagues, as  it  was  a  shock  to  me,  that 
despite  the  firm  statutory  restrictions 
on  grantees,  abortion  litigation  by 
these  grantees  has  taken  place,  and 
continues  to  take  place,  over  the  last 
decade. 


The  I<egal  Services  Corporation  Act 
of  1974.  section  1007(BK8)— 42  U.S.C. 
2996f(bK8)— «stebUshes  the  extent  of 
Legal  Services  Corporation's  [LSC] 
grantees'  participation  in  abortion-re- 
lated liiflgation.  The  act  states: 

No  funds  made  available  by  the  Cortmra- 
tlon  under  this  subchapter,  either  by  grant 
or  contract,  may  be  used—.  .  .  to  provide 
legal  assistance  with  respect  to  any  proceed- 
ing or  litigation  which  seeks  to  procure  a 
nonthergpeutic  abortion  or  to  compel  any 
individual  or  institution  to  perform  an  abor- 
tion, or  assist  in  the  performance  of  an 
abortion,  or  provide  facilities  for  the  per- 
formance of  an  abortion,  contrary  to  the  re- 
ligious beliefs  or  moral  convictions  of  such 
individual  or  institution: .  .  . 

LSC  grantees  have,  however,  exploit- 
ed this  language  to  justify  continued 
litigaticm  of  abortion  cases. 

For  example,  the  phrase  "imder  this 
subchapter"  applies  to  Federal  and 
private  funds  received  by  the  corpora- 
tion and  its  grantees.  However,  other 
public  funds— State  and  local— are  not 
bound  by  Legal  Service  Act.  LSC 
grantees,  then,  may  claim  that  alter- 
nate sources  fund  its  abortion  litiga- 
tion, or  that  attorneys  litigate  on  per- 
sonal time,  though  using  grantee  re- 
sources. Grantees  merely  execute  an 
accounting  maneuver  to  circumvent 
the  will  of  Congress. 

In  addition,  the  term  "non-therapeu- 
tic" allows  litigation  for  therapeutic 
abortions.  As  we  have  seen  under  Roe, 
abortions  to  preserve  the  psychologi- 
cal or  physical  health  of  the  mother 
may  be  defined  as  therapeutic.  As  a 
result,  the  definition  of  a  therapeutic 
abortion  is  expanded  and  abused  to 
allow  litigation  virtually  without  re- 
striction. 

Further,  there  are  no  restrictions  on 
abortion  litigation  if  the  particular 
case  at  hand  does  not  immediately  in- 
volve the  procuring  or  performing  of 
an  abortion,  even  though  the  case  may 
have  important  implications  for  the 
procurennent  or  performance  of  future 
abortions.  Grantees  have  consequently 
circimivented  the  will  of  Congress  by 
repeatedly  litigating  abortion  funding 
cases. 

In  response,  the  Congress  adopted 
the  Humphrey-DeWine  amendment 
which  provides  that  for  fiscal  years 
1986  and  1987. 

None  of  the  funds  appropriated  by  the  act 
to  the  Legal  Services  Corporation  may  be 
used  by  the  Corporation  or  any  recipient  to 
participate  in  any  litigation  with  respect  to 
abortion, 

Nonetheless,  grantee  involvement  in 
abortion  cases  continues.  As  a  result  I 
have  introduced  S.  267,  which  reads  as 
follows: 

No  fuads  made  available  by  the  Corpora- 
tion under  this  subchapter,  either  by  grant 
or  contfact,  may  be  used—.  .  .  to  provide 
legal  asdstance  with  respect  to  any  proceed- 
ing or  litigation  which  relates  to  abortion. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  Sena- 
tors   OAirroRTH,    Oraioi,    Grassley, 


Hatch,  Hbcht,  Helks,  McCluke,  Nick- 
LES,  Syiocs,  Zorimsky,  and  me  in  co- 
sponsoring  this  important  legislation. 

I  ask  that  the  compendium  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

The  compendium  follows: 
Legal  Services  Attorney  Involvement  in 
Abortion  Litigation— Compendium  or  Re- 
ported Cases 

INDEX  BY  Gh  ■  NTEE 

Black  Hills  Legal  Services,  Inc..  North 
Dakota: 

Maher  v.  Roe,  432  U.S.  464.  53  L.E.2d  484, 
97  S.Ct.  2376  (1977). 

Beal  v.  Doe,  432  U.S.  438.  53  L.E.2d  464.  97 
S.Ct.  2366(1977). 

Doe  v.  Westby,  402  P.Supp.  140,  (W.D.S.D. 
1975. 

Central  Pennsylvania  Legal  Services,  Har- 
risburg,  PA: 

Doe  v.  Zimmerman,  405  P.Supp.  534  (M.D. 
Penn.  1975). 

Community  Action  for  Legal  Services, 
Brooklyn,  New  York: 

Hall  v.  LeflcotDiU,  305  P.Supp.  1030 
(S.D.N,Y.  1969). 

Community  Legal  Services,  Law  Center 
South.  Philadelphia.  PA: 

Roe  v.  Caaey.  623  F.2d  829  (3d  Cir.  1980). 

Evergreen  Legal  Services,  Seattle,  Wash- 
ington: 

Benng  v.  Share.  106  Wash.  2d  212.  721 
P.2d  918  (1986). 

Federal  Way  Family  Physician's,  Inc.  v. 
Tacoma  Stands  Up  for  Life,  106  Wash.  2d 
261.  721  P.2d  946  (1986). 

Legal  Aid  Society,  Hartford,  CT: 

Lady  Jane  v.  Maher,  420  P.Supp.  318 
(D.Conn.  1976). 

Legal  Assistance  Foundation  of  Chicago, 
Chicago,  Illinois: 

WiUiams  v.  Zbaraz,  448  U.S.  358,  65 
L.Ed.2d  831,  100  S.Ct.  2694,  (1980),  reh  den 
448  U.S.  917,  65  L.Ed.2d  1180,  101  S.Ct.  38 
and  reh  den  448  U.S.  917,  65  L.Ed.2d  1180, 
101  S.Ct.  39  and  reh  den  448  U.S.  917,  65 
L.Ed.2d  1180.  101  S.Ct.  39. 

Maher  v.  Roe.  432  U.S.  464,  53  L.E.2d  484. 
97  S.Ct.  2376(1977). 

Legal  Services  of  Northern  California, 
Sacramento  &  Carmel: 

Committee  to  Defend  Reproductive  Rights 
V.  Myers.  29  Cal.  3d  252,  172  Cal.  Rptr.  866, 
825  P.2d  779  (1981). 

Mexican  American  Legal  Defense  and 
Education  I\md.  San  Francisco: 

Committee  to  Defend  Reproductive  Rights 
V.  Myers,  29  Cal.  3d  252,  172  Cal.  Rptr.  866, 
625  P.2d  779  (1981). 

WiUiams  v.  Zbaraz,  448  U.S.  358.  65 
L.Ed.2d  831.  100  S.Ct.  2694,  (1980),  reh  den 
448  U.S.  917.  65  L.Ed.2d  1180.  101  S.Ct.  38 
and  reh  den  448  U.S.  917.  65  L.Ed.2d  1180. 
101  S.Ct.  39  and  reh  den  448  U.S.  917.  65 
L.Ed.2d  1180.  101  S.Ct.  39. 

National  Center  for  Youth  Law,  San  Fran- 
cisco. California: 

Planned  Parenthood  Affiliates  of  Califor- 
nia V.  Van  De  kamp,  226  Cal.  Reptr.  361 
(Cal^App.  1  Dist.  1986). 

H.L.  V.  MaOieson,  450  U.S.  398.  67  L.Ed.2d 
388.  101  S.Ct.  1164(1981). 

Committee  to  Defend  Reproductive  Rights 
V.  Myers,  29  Cal.Sd  252,  171  Cal.Rptr.  866. 
625  P.2d  779  (1981). 

National  Health  Law  Program,  Los  Ange- 
les. California: 

Committee  to  Defend  Reproductive  Rights 
V.  Myen.  29  Cal.Sd  252,  172  Cal.Rptr.  866. 
62SP.2d  779  (1981), 

WiUiami  v,  Zbaraz.  448  U.S.  358,  65 
I..Ed.2d  831,  100  S.Ct.  2694,  (1980),  reh  den 
448  U.a  917,  65  L.Ed.2d  1180,  101  S.Ct.  38 


and  reh  den  448  U.S.  917,  65  L,Ed.2d  1180. 
101  S.Ct.  39  and  reh  den  448  U.S.  917,  65 
L.Ed.2d  1180,  101  S.Ct.  39. 

Maher  v.  Roe,  432  U.S.  464.  53  L.E.2d  484, 
97  S.Ct.  2376(1977). 

Beal  V.  Doe.  432  U.S.  438,  53  L.E.2d  464  97 
S.Ct.  2366(1977). 

Doe  V.  Westby.  402  F.Supp.  140  (W.D.S.D. 
1975). 

Oregon  Legal  Services  Corp..  Oregon: 

Planned  Parenthood  Association,  Inc.  v. 
DepL  of  Human  Res.,  297  Or.  562,  687  P.2d 
785(1984). 

Puerto  Rican  Legal  Defense  &  Education 
Fund: 

WiUiams  v.  Zbaraz.  448  U.S.  358,  65 
L.Ed.2d  831,  100  S.Ct.  2694,  (1980),  reh  den 
448  U.S.  917,  65  L.Ed.2d  1180.  101  S.Ct.  38 
and  reh  den  448  U.S.  917,  65  L.Ed.2d  1180. 
101  S.Ct.  39  and  reh  den  448  U.S.  917.  65 
L.Ed.2d  1180,  101  S.Ct.  39. 

Salt  Lake  County  Bar  Legal  Services.  Salt 
Lake  City.  UUh: 

Peck  V.  Califano,  454  F.Supp.  484  (D.  UUh 
1977). 

San  Francisco  Neighborhood  Legal  Assist- 
ance Foundation,  Oakland: 

Committee  to  Defend  Reprodtu:tive  Rights 
V.  Myers,  29  Cal.3d  252.  172  Cal.Rptr.  866, 
625  P.2d  779  (1981). 

South  Brooklyn  Legal  Services,  New  York: 

Hall  V.  Lefkowitz.  305  P.Supp.  1030 
(S.D.N.Y.  1969). 

INDEX  BY  TOPIC 

Legal  Services  challenge  to: 

Clinic  demonstrators: 

Bering  v.  Share.  106  Wash.  2d  212,  721 
P.2d  918  (1986). 

Federal  Way  Family  Physician's,  Inc.  v. 
Tacoma  Stands  Up  for  Life.  106  Wash.  2d 
261,  721  P.2d  946  (1986). 

"Hyde  amendment"  (Medicaid): 

WiUiams  v.  Zbaraz,  448  U.S.  65  L.ED.2d 
831,  100  S.Ct.  2694,  (1980),  reh  den  448  U.S. 
917,  65  L.ED.2d  1180,  101  S.Ct.  38  and  reh 
den  448  U.S.  917,  65  L.£D.2d  1180,  101  S.Ct. 
39  and  reh  den  448  U.S.  917,  65  L.ED.2d 
1180,  101  S.Ct.  39 

Roe  v.  Casey  623  F.2d  829  (3d  Cir.  1980). 

Beal  V.  Doe,  432  U.S.  438,  53  L.E.2d  464.  97 
S.Ct.  2366(1977). 

Doe  V.  Westby.  402  F.Supp.  140  (W.D.S.D. 
1975). 

Parental  notification  requirement: 

H.L.  V.  Matheson,  450  U.S.  398.  67  L.Ed.2d 
388.  101  S.Ct.  1164(1981). 

Lady  Jane  v.  Maher,  420  F.Supp.  318 
(D.Conn.  1976). 

Doe  V.  Zimmerman.  405  P.Supp.  534 
(M.D.Penn.  1975). 

Restrictions  on  state  funding: 

Planned  Parenthood  Association,  Inc.  v. 
Dept  of  Human  Res..  297  Or.  562,  887  P.2d 
785(1984). 

Committee  to  Defend  Reproductive  Rights 
v.  Myers.  29  Cal.3d  252,  172  Cal.Rptr.  866, 
625  P.2d  779  (1981). 

Mather  v.  Roe.  432  U.S.  464,  S3  L.E.2d  484. 
97  S.Ct.  2376(1977). 

Doe  v.  Zimmerman,  405  F.Supp.  534 
(M.D.Penn.  1975). 

Spousal  consent: 

Doe  v.  Zimmerman,  405  F.Supp.  534 
(M.D.Penn.  1975). 

Promoting:  Sexual  activity  of  minors: 

Planned  Parenthood  Affiliates  of  Califor- 
nia V.  Von  De  Kamp,  226  Cal.Reptr.  361 
(Cal.App.  1  Dist.  1986). 

Sterilization: 

Peck  V.  Califano.  454  F.Supp.  484  (D.  Utah 
1977). 

Legalization  of  abortion: 

HaU  V.  Lefkowitz,  305  F,Supp.  1030 
(S.D.N.Y.  1969). 
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Bering  v.  Share,  106  Wash.2d  212.  721  PJd 
918(1986). 

Federal  Way  Family  PhyticianX  Inc.  v. 
Tacoma  Stands  Up  for  Life,  106  Wash.ad 
261,  721  P.2d  946  (1986). 

Planned  Parenthood  Affiliate*  of  Califor- 
nia V.  Van  De  Kamp,  226  CalJtptr.  361 
(Cal-App.  1  Dist.  1986). 

1984 
Planned  Parenthood  Association,   Inc.  v. 
DepL  of  Human  Re*..  297  Or.  562,  687  P.M 
785  (1984). 

lati 

H.L.\.  Matheson,  450  U.S.  398,  67  L.Ed.Sd 
388,  101  set.  1164  (1981). 

Committee  to  Defend  Reproductive  Right* 
V.  Myers.  29  Cal.Sd  252,  172  Cal.Rptr.  866. 
625  P.2d  779  (1981). 

1980 

Williams  v.  Zbaraz,  448  U.S.  358,  65 
L.Ed.2d  831.  100  S.Ct.  2694,  (1980).  reh  den 
448  U.S.  917,  65  L.Ed.2d  1180.  101  S.Ct.  38 
and  reh  den  448  U.S.  917,  65  LEd.2d  1180. 
101  S.Ct.  39  and  reh  den  448  V£.  917.  65 
L.Ed.2d  1180.  101  S.Ct.  39. 

Roe  V.  Casey,  623  F.2d  829  (3d  Cir.  1980). 

fS77 

Maher  v.  Roe,  432  U.S.  464,  S3  L.E.3d  484. 
97  S.Ct.  2376(1977). 

Beal  V.  Doe.  432  U.S.  438,  53  L.E.2d  464,  97 
S.Ct.  2366(1977). 

Peck  v.  CoZiAino.  454  F.Supp.  484  (D.Utah 
1977). 

7976 

Lady  Jane  v.  Maher.  420  F.8upp.  318 
(D.Conn.  1976). 

1975 

Doe  V.  Zimmerman,  405  F.Supp.  534 
(M.D.Penn.  1975). 

Doe  V.  Westby.  402  F.Supp.  140  (W.D.S.D. 
1975). 

7969 

HaU  v.  LefkoiDitz.  305  F£upp.  1030 
(S.D.N.Y.  1969). 

INDEX  BY  ATTORNEY  NAME 

Attorney  and  case  involvement 

Bennett.  Robert;  Zbaraz. 

Bienstock.  Peter;  Zbaraz. 

Butler,  Patricia  A.;  Maher,  Beal,  A 
Westby. 

Cantres,  Lizette  A.;  Zbaraz. 

Cohen,  Morton  P.;  Lefkowitz. 

English,  Abigail;  Van  DeKamp,  Matheson. 
Myers. 

Estrada.  Carmen  A.;  Myers.  Zbaraz. 

Friedman,  Sheri;  Casey. 

Futorian,  Avlva;  Zbaraz. 

Gold.  Ronald:  Lady  Jane. 

Gregory.  John  DeWitt;  Lefkowitz. 

Gundle,  Ruth;  PP  v  Human  Res. 

Hanten,  Linda;  Myers. 

Helget,  Nancy:  PP  v  Human  Res. 

Ivie.  Sylvia  Drew;  Myers. 

Jacobs,  Louis  A.;  Rhodes. 

Lang,  Dorothy  T.;  Myers.  &  Zbaraz. 

Lehrer.  Robert  E.;  Zbaraz. 

Lowry.  Marcia;  Lefkowitz. 

Martinez.  Vilma  S.;  Myers.  Zbaraz. 

Mears.  Judith  M.;  Maher,  Beal.  Lady  Jane. 

Meltzer,  Wendy;  Zbaraz. 

Meyers,  Dan;  Lefkowitz. 

Meyer.  Donna;  PP  v  Human  Res. 

Morris,  Roland;  Casey. 

Nicholas,  Susan  Cary;  Casey. 

Norko,  Raymond  R.;  Lady  Jane. 

Pauline.  G.  David;  Zimmerman. 

Price.  Alice  M.;  Caaey. 
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Ruiatram.  Rob«ta:  Myers. 

RobcttB.  Pkttl:  llyoB. 

SlaiiilMrdt.  Butan;  Ifyen. 

Tsnddo.  MJ>4  Zbarai. 

Tnter,  BmiUdb  R4  Matheaon.  Myen. 

Toomla.  Alfred:  Lefkowltx. 

WaOl.  JuMB  D.:  2a»nK. 

wnuanw,  Jr..  Napolean  B.:  Lefkowtts. 

Worn.  Mlclwd  A.:  Maher.  Beal.  Westby. 

WuWn.  Jr..  Luden:  Zbaraz. 

Varan.  Janet;  Bearing,  Tacoma  Stands  Up. 

Zarov.  Ira;  PP  v  Human  Res. 

CMS  BUMMABT 

Bering  v.  Shan.  106  Wash.3d  212. 721  P.2d 
•U  (1980) 

Grantee:  Brercreen  Lecal  Services:  By: 
Janet  Varon. 

Status:  Recipient  of  L8C  funds  in  1988. 

Evidence  of  Involvement: 

(1)  The  court  opinion  states:  "Evergreen 
liBgal  Servlcea,  Janet  Varon,  .  .  .  amicus 
curiae  for  reapoiidents." 

(2)  Janet  Varon's  name  wpe&rs  on  the 
amicus  brief  filed  by  the  National  Lawyers 
auUd  without  reference  to  Evergreen  Legal 
ServioeB,  but  her  name  appears  on  the 
amicus  brief  fUed  on  behalf  of  the  clinic 
with  reference  to  Evergreen  Legal  Services. 

(S)  Tlie  amicus  brief  filed  by  Evergreen 
Legal  0ei  vices  also  contains  the  names  of 
(wm  be  available  shortly). 

OitaniaUioni  Represented  by  Grantee: 

National  Lawyers  Guild,  Planned  Parent- 
hood Federation  of  America,  Planned  Par- 
enthood Affiliates  of  Washington,  Planned 
Parenthood  of  Seattle— King  County, 
Planned  Parenthood  of  Pierce  County. 
Planned  Parenthood  of  Spokane,  National 
Abortion  ^deration.  National  Organization 
for  Women— Taooma  Chapter,  Washington 
Religious  Coalition  for  Abortion  Rights. 
Federation  of  Feminists  Women's  Health 
Centors.  Feminists  Women's  Health 
Center— TaUma.  and  Washington  Citizens 
for  Abortion  Choice. 

Extent  of  Participation: 

Grantee  filed  amicus  curiae  briefs  on 
behalf  of  an  abortion  clinic  and  against 
demmistrators  in  a  suit  seeldng  an  injunc- 
tion to  prohibit  the  demonstrators  from: 

(1)  Pi^eting  or  counseling  on  the  public 
sidewalk  on  in  the  front  or  the  side  of  the 
clinic: 

(2)  Picketing  or  coui>seling  on  the  alley 
side  of  the  clinic; 

(3)  ObctrucUng  free  access  to  the  parking 
lot  entrance: 

(4)  Using  the  words  "killers,"  'murder- 
en."  "killed,"  or  "miutlered"  in  referring  to 
physicians  and  patients. 

Outcome  of  Case: 

The  court  ruled  that— 

(DA  place  restriction  prohibiting  picket- 
ing in  front  of  the  abortion  clinic  was  valid 
and  did  not  regulate  content  of  speech, 
served  compelling  state  interests  on  provid- 
ing access  to  abortion  services  and  in  pro- 
tecting a  wcmian's  constitutional  right  to 
privacy: 

(2)  A  content  restriction  prohibiting  all 
oral  uae  of  the  words  "murder,"  "kill,"  and 
their  derivitives  was  valid  and  served  a  com- 
pelling state  interest  in  prohibiting  children 
torn  overhearing  thoae  words  so  long  as  the 
restrictton  was  tailored  to  prohibit  use 
where  diUdren  under  12  were  present; 

(3)  Thoae  who  vkriate  tlie  injunction  could 
be  bdd  in  civil  contonpt  and  assessed  attor- 
neys fees  and  costs:  and 

(4)  The  trial  court  did  not  abuse  its  discre- 
tion on  awarding  $7,000  in  attorneys  fees 
and  $1 JOO  in  coats. 

Potats  to  Consider 


(1)  The  grantee  sought  to  prevent  essen- 
tial^ any  kind  of  demonstration  at  any 
abortion  clinic,  arguing  that  such  activity 
int«-fered  with  a  woman's  right  to  have  an 
abortion; 

(£  The  picketers  were  represented  pro- 
bonp  by  counsel  because  they  could  not 
afford  independent  counsel: 

(3)  the  grantee  represented  a  large 
number  of  independent  groups,  any  one  of 
which  could  have  afforded  independent 
counsel. 

FtdertU  Way  Family  Physician's,  Inc.  v. 
Taooma  Stands  Up  for  Life,  106  Wash.  2d 
261.  721  P.2d  946  (1986). 

(irantee:  Evergreen  Legal  Services:  By: 
Janet  Varon. 

Status:  Recipient  of  LSC  funds  in  1986. 

Evidence  of  Involvement: 

(1)  Court  opinion  states:  "Evergreen  Legal 
Services,  Janet  Varon,  .  .  .  amicus  curiae 
for  respondents." 

(2)  Janet  Varon's  name  appears  on  the 
amicus  brief  filed  by  the  National  Lawyers 
Guild  without  reference  to  Evergreen  Legal 
Services,  but  her  name  appears  on  the 
amicus  brief  filed  on  behalf  of  the  clinic 
with  reference  to  Evergreen  Legal  Services. 

(3)  The  amicus  brief  filed  by  Evergreen 
Legal  Services  also  contains  the  names  of 
(will  be  available  shortly). 

Organization  Assisting  or  Represented  by 
Grantee: 

National  Lawyers  Guild,  Planned  Parent- 
hood Federation  of  America,  Planned  Par- 
enthood Affiliates  of  Washington,  Planned 
Parenthood  of  Seattle— King  County, 
naaned  Parenthood  of  Pierce  County, 
Planned  Parenthood  of  Sixtkane,  National 
Abortion  Federation,  National  Organization 
for  Women— Tacoma  Chapter,  Religious  Co- 
alition for  Abortion  Rights,  Federation  of 
Feminists  Women's  Health  Centers,  Femi- 
nists Women's  Health  Center— Yakima,  and 
Washington  Citizens  for  Abortion  Choice. 

Extent  of  Participation: 

Grantee  filed  amicus  curiae  briefs  on 
behalf  of  an  abortion  clinic  and  against 
demonstrators  in  a  suit  seeking  an  injunc- 
tion to  prohibit  the  demonstrators  from: 

(1)  Picketing  or  counseling  on  the  public 
sidewalk  on  the  side  of  the  clinic; 

(2)  Picketing  or  counseling  on  the  alley 
side  of  clinic; 

(3)  Obstructing  free  access  to  the  parking 
lot  entrance; 

(4)  Using  the  words  "kUlers,"  "murder- 
ers," "killed,"  or  "murdered"  in  referring  to 
physicians  and  patients. 

(Outcome  of  Case: 
The  Court  held  that— 

( 1)  The  evidence  did  not  support  the  abor- 
tion clinic's  claim  that  it  had  a  well-ground- 
ed fear  of  an  invasion  of  its  rights  to  free  In- 
gres and  egress; 

(2)  The  trial  court's  injunction  restricting 
the  picketers  from  all  use  of  the  words 
"murder,"  "kill,"  and  their  derivatives  in 
connection  with  clinic  staff  and  patients, 
was  overbroad,  noting  that  it  was  constitu- 
tionally permissible  to  restrict  the  oral  use 
of  the  proscribed  use  in  the  presence  of 
young  children  as  the  picket  site; 

(3)  The  case  should  be  remanded  to  deter- 
mine whether  there  was  sufficient  evidence 
to  Justify  the  clinic's  fear  of  losing  Its  right 
the  free  ingress  and  egress,  and  to  deter- 
mine whether  attorney  fees  should  be 
awarded. 

Points  to  Consider. 

(1)  The  grantee  sought  to  prevent  essen- 
tially any  kind  of  demonstration  at  any 
abortion  clinic,  arguing  that  such  activity 
intirfered  with  a  woman's  right  to  have  an 
abortion; 


(2)  The  picketers  were  represented  pro- 
bono  by  counsel  because  they  could  not 
afford  independent  counsel: 

(2)  The  grantee  represented  a  large 
number  9t  independent  groups,  any  one  of 
which  could  have  afforded  independent 
counsel. 

Plannei  Parenthood  Affiliates  of  Califor- 
nia V.  Van  De  Kamp,  226  Cal.  Reptr.  361 
(Cal.  App.  1  Dist.  1986). 

Grantee:  National  Center  for  Youth 
Law— Adolescent  Health  Care  Project;  by: 
AbigaU  Qiglish. 

Status:  Recipient  of  LSC  funds  in  1986. 

Organisations  Represented: 

All  Platmed  Parenthood  Organizations  In 
California. 

Assisting  Counsel: 

American  Ovil  Liberties  Union  Founda- 
tion of  Northern  California. 

Evidence  of  Involvement: 

Court  opinion  states:  "AbigaU  English,  Ad- 
olescent Health  Care  Project  of  the  Nat. 
Center  for  Youth  Law,  ...  for  petitioners. 

Extent  of  Participation: 

Grantee  filed  suit  on  behalf  of  health 
practitioners  and  a  nonprofit  organization 
challenging  the  opinion  of  the  Attorney 
General  which  applied  a  child  abuse  report- 
ing law  to  all  sexual  activity  of  minors 
under  14.  without  regard  to  whether  the 
minor  was  the  victim  of  child  abuse  or  en- 
gaging in  voluntary  sexual  conduct  arguing 
that  such  statute  violated  the  minors'  con- 
stitution^ right  to  sexual  privacy  and  inhib- 
ited minors  from  seeking  abortion  and 
family  planning  related  services. 

Outcome  of  Case: 

The  court  held  that  the  child  abuse  stat- 
ute does  not  extend  to  the  reporting  of 
sexual  ac|.ivlty  between  minors; 

(2)  The  reporting  of  voluntary  nonabuslve 
sexual  conduct  between  minors  violated  the 
minors'  right  to  sexual  privacy  under  the 
Callfomlli  Constitution. 

Points  to  Consider: 

(1)  The  grantee's  primary  contention  is 
that  any  reporting  of  voluntary  sexual  con- 
duct between  minors  Is  an  unconstitutional 
invasion  of  the  minor's  right  of  privacy; 

(2)  The  grantee  represented  a  large 
number  of  organizations,  any  one  of  which 
could  have  afforded  Independent  counsel; 

(3)  The  grantee  advanced  the  claim  with- 
out respect  to  the  indigency  of  any  client; 

(4)  The  grantee,  supported  by  federal 
funds,  challenged  the  constitutionality  of 
an  attoniey  general's  opinion. 

Planned  Parenthood  Association,  Inc.  v. 
DepL  of  Human  Res.,  297  Or.  562,  687  P.2d 
785(1984). 

Grantee:  Oregon  Legal  Services  Corp.;  by: 
Ruth  Gandie  &  Donna  Meyer  &  Nancy 
Helget  &  Ira  Zarov. 

Status:  Recipient  of  LSC  funds  in  1983 
and  1984. 

Organitations  Assisting  Grantee: 

American  Civil  Liberties  Union  and  Legal 
Advocacy  for  Women  Fund. 

Partial  List  of  Organizations  Represented 
By  Grantee: 

Planned  Parenthood  Association,  Albina 
Women's  League,  American  Association  of 
Unlversitsr  Women,  American  Federation 
State,  county,  and  Municipal  Employees, 
Black  united  Front,  Coalition  of  Labor 
Union  Women,  Family  Planning  Advocates 
of  Oregon,  Fannie  Lou  Hamer  Health 
Clinic,  First  Unitarian  Church,  National  As- 
sociation of  Social  Workers,  NAACP,  Na- 
tional Council  of  Jewish  Women,  National 
Council  Of  Negro  Women,  Oregon  Associa- 
tion for  Women  In  Education,  Oregon 
Human  Rights  Coalition,  Oregon  National 


Abortion  Rights  Action  League,  Oregon  Na- 
tional Organization  of  Women,  Oregon 
Nurses  Association.  Oregon  Psychological 
Association,  Oregon  Association  of  Obstetri- 
cians and  Gynecologists,  Oregon  Women's 
Political  Caucus,  Outside-ln  Clinic,  Portland 
Women's  Health  Center,  United  Indian 
Women,  Western  Oregon  Health  Systems 
Agency,  Women's  and  Children's  Rights  Co- 
alition, Women's  International  League  for 
Peace  and  Freedom,  and  YWCA. 
Evidence  of  Involvement: 

(1)  The  court  opinion  states:  "Ruth 
Gundle,  Oregon  Legal  Services 
Corp argued  the  cause  for  respond- 
ents on  review.  With  [herl  on  the  briefs 
were  Donna  Meyer,  Nancy  Helget,  Albany, 
and  Ira  Zarov.  Oregon  Legal  Services  Corp." 

(2)  The  1983  decision  states:  "Ruth 
Gundle,  Oregon  Legal  Services  Corp., 
Portland,  .  .  .  argued  the  cause  for  respond- 
ents on  review.  With  [her]  on  the  briefs 
were  Donna  Meyer,  Nancy  Helget,  Albany, 
Ira  Zarov,  .  .  ." 

Extent  of  Participation: 

Grantee  filed  suit  on  behalf  of  all  the 
foregoing  organizations  and  others  alleging 
that  a  rule  promulgated  by  the  state  De- 
partment of  Human  Resources  limiting 
state  medical  assistance  for  abortions  was 
unconstitutional  under  the  privileges  and 
immunities  clause  of  the  Oregon  Constitu- 
tion, despite  claimed  state  fiscal  interest  In 
supporting  the  rule  and  the  state's  interest 
in  protecting  the  pre-viable  fetus. 

Outcome  of  Case: 

The  court  ruled  that  a  regulation  of  the 
Department  of  Human  Resources  was  un- 
constitutional which  arbitrarily  limited  the 
number  of  elective  abortions  a  woman  in  a 
medical  assistance  program  could  receive. 
The  court  suspended  the  ruling  of  the  Court 
of  Appeals  which  found,  in  addition,  that 
the  regulation  violated  the  privileges  and 
immunities  clause  of  the  Oregon  Constitu- 
tion, ruling  that  such  a  finding  was  prema- 
ture since  the  issue  could  have  been  decided 
on  solely  on  administrative  law  grounds. 

Case  History: 

See.  Planned  Parenthood  Association,  Inc. 
V.  DepL  of  Human  Resources,  63  Or. App.  41, 
663P.2d  1247(1983). 

Points  to  Consider: 

( 1 )  The  primary  contention  of  the  grantee 
is  that  indigent  women  have  an  unqualified 
right  to  have  their  abortions  paid  for  by  the 
state; 

(2)  The  grantee  represented  a  large 
number  of  grou[>s,  any  one  of  which  could 
have  afforded  lndep)endent  counsel; 

(3)  The  grantee,  supported  by  federal 
funds,  challenged  the  constitutionality  of  a 
state  regulation. 

H.L.  v.  Matheson,  450  U.S.  398.  67  L.Ed.2d 
388,  lOlS.Ct.  1164(1981). 

Grantee:  National  Center  for  Youth  Law; 
By:  Abigail  English  &  Pauline  H.  Tesler. 

Status:  Recipient  of  LSC  funds  in  1981. 

Evidence  of  Involvement: 

A  brief  filed  with  the  Supreme  Court 
states:  "Abigail  English  Pauline  H.  Tesler 
National  Center  for  Youth  Law  693  Mission 
Street,  6th  Floor  San  Francisco,  California 
94105  (415)  543-3307  Attorneys  for  Amici 
Curiae" 

Organizations  Represented: 

Coalition  for  the  Medical  Rights  of 
Women;  Chinatown-North  Beach  Family 
Planning  Services,  Inc.;  and  Juvenile  Law 
Section  of  the  National  Legal  Aid  and  De- 
fender Association. 

Extent  of  Participation: 

Grantee  filed  an  amicus  curiae  brief 
urging  that  a  Utah  statute  was  unconstitu- 


tional which  required  a  physician,  when 
possible,  to  notify  the  parents  of  a  minor 
seeking  an  abortion. 

Outcome  of  Case: 

The  Court  ruled  that  the  parental  notifi- 
cation statute  did  not  violate  the  Constitu- 
tion. 

Points  to  Consider: 

(1)  The  grantee's  primary  contention  is 
that  a  teenage  girl  is  entitled  to  have  an 
abortion  without  the  knowledge  or  consent 
of  her  parents; 

(2)  The  grantee  filed  the  claim  without 
regard  to  indigency  of  a  client; 

(3)  The  grantee,  supported  by  federal 
funds,  challenged  the  constitutionality  of  a 
state  statute. 

Committee  to  Defend  Reprodvctiije  Rights 
V.  Myers,  29  Cal.3d  252,  172  Cal.Rptr.  866, 
P.2d  779  (1981). 

Grantee:  National  Center  for  Youth  Law; 
By:  Abigail  English  &  Pauline  Tesler.  Na- 
tional Health  Law  Program;  By:  Sylvia 
Drew  Ivie  &  Dorothy  T.  Lang  &  Linda 
Hanten  &  Carmen  Estrada  &  Pauline 
Tesler.  Mexican-American  Legal  Defense 
and  Education  Fund,  San  Francisco;  By: 
Linda  Hanten,  Carmen  A.  Estrada,  &  Vilma 
Martinez.  San  Francisco  Neighborhood 
Legal  Assistance  Foundation,  Oakland;  By: 
Patti  Roberts.  Legal  Services  of  Northern 
California;  By:  Barbara  Steinhardt  &,  Ro- 
Ijerta  Ranstrom. 

Status: 

National  Center  for  Youth  Law  was  a  re- 
cipient of  LSC  funds  in  1981. 

National  Health  Law  Project  was  a  recipi- 
ent of  LSC  funds  in  1981. 

Mexican-American  Legal  Defense  and 
Education  Fund  was  a  recipient  of  LSC 
funds  in  1981. 

San  Francisco  Neighborhood  Legal  Assist- 
ance Foundation  was  a  recipient  of  LSC 
funds  in  1981. 

Legal  Services  of  Northern  California  was 
a  recipient  of  LSC  funds  in  1981. 

Organizations  Assisting  or  Represented  by 
Grantee: 

Committee  to  Defend  Reproductive 
Rights. 

Evidence  of  Involvement: 

(1)  The  court  opinion  states:  "Patti  Rob- 
erts, Tamara  Dahn,  Michelle  Murphy.  Bar- 
bara Weiner,  Abigail  English,  Pauline 
Tesler,  Vilma  Martinez,  Carmen  Estrada. 
Linda  Hanten,  Nancy  L.  Davis,  Joan  Mess- 
ing Graff,  Margaret  C.  Crosby,  Alan  L. 
Schlosser,  Amital  Schwartz,  San  Francisco, 
Fred  Okrand,  Mark  D.  Rosenbaum,  Terry 
Smerling.  Los  Angeles,  and  Ralph  Santiago 
Abascal,  Sacramento,  for  plaintiffs  and  ap- 
pellants for  petitioners." 

(2)  The  court  opinion  also  states:  "Doro- 
thy T.  Lang,  Sacramento,  Sylvia  Drew  Ivie, 
Ashbum.  Diane  Morrison.  Roberta  Ran- 
strom, Barbara  Steinhardt,  Sacramento,  .  .  . 
as  amici  curiae  for  plaintiffs  and  appel- 
lants." 

(3)  Abigail  English  was  a  staff  attorney 
with  the  National  Center  for  Youth  Law  in 
1981,  as  was  Pauline  Tesler,  San  Francisco; 

(4)  Sylvia  Drew  Ivie  was  the  executive  di- 
rector of  the  National  Health  Law  Program 
in  1981  where  Dorothy  T.  Lang,  Sacramen- 
to, also  served  as  a  staff  attorney; 

(6)  Linda  Hanten,  CTarmen  Estrada,  & 
Vilma  Martinez,  were  staff  attorneys  with 
the  Mexican-American  Legal  Defense  and 
Education  Fund,  San  Francisco  in  1981; 

(7)  Patti  Roberts  was  with  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Neighborhood  Legal  Assistance  Foun- 
dation, Oakland  in  1981; 

(9)  Barbara  Steinhardt  &  Roberta  Ran- 
strom,  were   with   the   Legal   Services   of 


Northern  California  in  1981.  It  is  likely  that 
Diane  Morrison  was  then  also  with  the 
LSNC; 

(10)  The  National  Center  for  Youth  Law 
Evaluation  Team  Report  prepared  for  the 
Research  Institute  of  the  LSC  in  December 
1979  declared  that  the  "largest  proportion 
of  the  San  Francisco  office's  resources  and 
energy  are  devoted  to  test  case  litigation." 
The  team  was  impressed  with  the  Center's 
"depth  of  legal  research  and  factual  devel- 
opment," "legal  analysis"  and  "litigation 
strategy "  for  the  files  reviewed  including 
that  of  the  foregoing  case.  Although  the 
Center  failed  to  make  reference  to  any  in- 
volvement in  the  case  in  any  subsequent 
annual  report,  including  the  1981  annual 
report— the  year  In  which  the  decision  was 
handed  down— the  Center  was  listed  as  a 
party  to  the  case  on  a  "proof  of  service" 
document  served  on  Robert  Destro  and 
James  Bopp  who  were  amici  to  the  case. 

Extent  of  Involvement: 

Various  Legal  Services  grantees,  repre- 
senting various  welfare  and  health  care 
rights  organizations,  brought  suit  for  declar- 
atory and  injuctive  relief  against  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  State  Health  Department,  alleg- 
ing that  the  provisions  of  the  California 
Budget  Act  of  1978  which  restricted  state 
funding  of  abortions  were  unconstitutional. 

Points  to  Consider: 

( 1 )  The  primary  contention  of  the  grantee 
is  that  indigent  women  have  an  unqualified 
right  to  have  their  abortions  paid  for  by  the 
state; 

(2)  The  grantee  represented  a  large 
number  of  groups,  any  one  of  which  could 
have  afforded  independent  counsel: 

(3)  The  grantee,  supported  by  federal 
funds,  challenged  a  state  budget  act. 

Williams  v.  Zbaraz.  448,  U.S.  358,  65 
L.Ed.2d  831,  100  S.Ct.2694,  (1980),  reh  den 
448  U.S.  917.  65  L.Ed.2d  1180,  101  S.Ct.  38 
and  reh  den  448  U.S.  917.  65  L.Ed.2d  1180, 
101  S.Ct.  39  and  reh  den  448  U.S.  917,  65  L. 
Ed.2d  '  180.  101  S.  CI.  39. 

Grantee:  Legal  Assistance  Foundation  of 
Chicago.  Chicago,  Illinois:  By:  Robert  Ben- 
nett, Aviva  Putorian,  Robert  E.  Lehrer, 
Wendy  Meltzer  &  James  D.  Weill.  National 
Health  Law  Project;  By:  Dorothy  T.  Lang  A 
Lucien  Wulsin,  Jr.  Mexican  American  Legal 
Defense  &  Education  Fund;  By:  Vilma  S. 
Martinez  &  Carmen  A.  Estrada.  Puerto 
Rican  Legal  Defense  &  Education  Fund;  By 
M.D.  Taracido,  Peter  Bienstock,  Lizette  A. 
Cantres. 

Status: 

Legal  Assistance  Foundation  of  Chicago 
was  a  recipient  of  LSC  funds  in  1980. 

National  Health  Law  Project  was  a  recipi- 
ent of  LSC  funds  in  1980 

Mexican  American  Legal  Defense  &  Edu- 
cation Fund  was  a  recipient  of  LSC  funds  in 
1980 

F>uerto  Rican  Legal  Defense  &  Education 
Fund  was  a  recipient  of  LSC  funds  in  (inves- 
tigation pending) 

Organizations  Represented: 

Physicians  National  Housestaff  Associa- 
tion, Mexican  American  Women's  National 
Association,  Puerto  Rican  Legal  Defense 
and  Education  Fund,  and  National  Confer- 
ence of  Black  Lawyers. 

Evidence  of  Involvement: 

(1)  The  brief  for  the  appellees  filed  with 
the  court  states:  "Aviva  Putorian,  Robert  E. 
Lehrer,  Wendy  Meltzer,  James  D.  Weill, 
Legal  Assistance  Foundation  of  Chicago.  343 
South  E>earbom  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois 
60604." 

(2)  An  amicus  curiae  brief  filed  with  the 
court  states:  "Counsel:  Dorothy  T.  Lang, 
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Uatikm  WaWn.  Jr^  NaUooal  Healtb  Iaw 
Pragma.  HOI  lOln  Street.  SuiU  Monica. 
CA  M«06.  (US)  SM-4111.  Attorney  for  the 
Hstloaal    Houieataff    AaaocU- 


«.wi<iiM  ijrief  itatea:  "VUma 
Ckimen  A.  Eitrada.  Mexican- 
1  Legal  Defenae  A  Education  Fund, 
M  Oewy  Street.  Ban  Fnndaco.  CA  M108. 
(4I«)  Ml-SMW.  Attorneys  tm  the  Mexican 
ABCrtean.  Women's  National  Aandation." 

(4)  Tht  mae  amieua  lalef  statcK  "M.D. 
TaneMo.  FMo-  Blenatock.  Uaette  A. 
Canteca.  Puerto  Rkan  Legal  Defense  & 
Wneatlon  Pund.  98  Ifadlson  Avenue.  New 
Tork.  NT  10016.  (S12)  B32-8470.  Attorneys 
for  the  Puerto  Rkan,  Legal  Defense  St  Edu- 
eatton  PtaML" 

■ktent  of  Partletpation: 

Orantaes  filed  suit  and  submitted  amicus 
eurtea  bttefk  seckliig  to  enjoin  the  enforce- 
ment  of  an  Illinois  law  mohibitlng  state 
ftandiiig  of  all  alxirtlons  exontt  those  neces- 
sary for  the  preauvatlon  of  the  life  of  the 
Botber.  on  the  ground  that  the  federal 
Medicaid  statute  required  Illinois  to  provide 
eofctace  In  its  Medicaid  plan  for  all  medi- 
cally necfary  abortions  whether  or  not 
tbe  life  of  the  pregnant  woman  was  endan- 
gered, and  on  the  ground  that  Illinois'  fund- 
ing of  '■»*'**^"t  neoeasary  services  in  gener- 
al, but  not  certain  medicaUy  necessary  abor- 
ttona  (paralleling  tbe  "Hyde  Amendment") 
violated  the  equal  protection  clause  of  the 
Pourteentb  Amendment. 

Outcome  of  Case: 

The  court  bdd  that— 

(1)  Tbe  federal  district  court  had  no  au- 
thority to  declare  the  "Hyde  Amendment" 

(3)  The  federal  Medicaid  sUtute  did  not 
require  Illinois  to  pay  for  those  medically 
neceamy  abortirais  for  which  federal  reim- 
burseuient  was  unavailable  under  the  "Hyde 

(5)  Funding  by  Illinois  of  medicaUy  neces- 
sary services  generally,  but  not  certain 
mwtlrally  necemary  abortions,  (Illinois'  ver- 
aion  of  the  "Hyde  Amendment,"  did  not  vio- 
late tbe  equal  protection  clause  of  the  Four- 
teenth Amendment. 

Prl<»' Case  History: 

See.  Ztaru  v.  Quern.  572  F.2d  582  (7th 
CIr.  1978);  See,  Zbam  v.  Quern,  469 
P.SUPP.  1313  (NJ>.  m.  1979),  cert,  denied  99 
act.  3095,  00  L.Ed.3d  1033. 

Points  to  Consider 

(1)  Tbe  grantee's  primary  contention  is 
that  a  state  must  pay  for  the  abortions  of 
indigent  women  which  are  not  medically 
necessary,  and  that  the  "Hyde  Amend- 
BMnt."  which  limits  funding  of  abortions,  is 
unconstitutional; 

(3)  Tbe  grantee,  supported  by  federal 
funds,  challenged  the  constitutionality  of  a 
state  statute. 

Jloe  v.  Casey.  823  F.2d  829  (3d  Cir.  1980). 

Grantee:  Law  Center  South,  Community 
Legal  Servicea.  Philadelphia.  PA;  By:  Sheri 
Friedman.  Roland  Morris.  Paulette  EtU- 
cUId. 

Status:  Community  Legal  Services  was  a 
reetpient  of  l£C  funds  in  1980. 

Other  Organisations  Assisting  or  Repre- 
sented by  Grantee: 

American  Civil  liberties  Union,  Philadel- 
idiia.  PA.  Pennsylvania  National  Organiza- 
tion  for  Women.  National  Emergency  cnvU 
Ubeities  Ooramlttce,  Pennsylvania  CouncU 
o(  the  Unian  of  American  Hebrew  Congre- 
gationa.  National  Lawyers  Guild.  The  Juve- 
nile Ism  Center  tA  Philadelphia,  and  The 
Oaia  Bdl  Sducatlan  Fund. 
'.  of  Involvement: 


"Die  court  opinion  states:  "Sheri  Fried- 
man. Roland  Morris,  Philadelphia,  Pa..  Pau- 
lette Ettachild.  Law  Center  South,  Commu- 
nity Legal  Services.  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  for 
appellees." 

Ektent  of  Participation: 

Clrantee  filed  a  class  action  suit  on  behalf 
of  indigent  pregnant  women  under  a  civil 
rights  statute  challenging  Pennsylvania 
statutes  limiting  state  funding  for  abor- 
tions. 

Outcome  of  Case: 

Itie  court  ruled  that  two  Pennsylvania 
statutes  restricting  state  funding  of  abor- 
tions were  inconsistent  with  the  Hyde 
Amendment  and  therefore  contravened  the 
federal  Medicaid  statute.  Because  the  Court 
of  Appeals  thought  it  would  be  inappropri- 
ate to  redraft  the  statutes  to  make  them 
consistent  with  the  Medicaid  Act  as  modi- 
fied by  the  Hyde  Amendment,  the  court 
found  that  the  statutes  must  be  enjoined. 

Prior  Case  History: 

See  Roe  v.  Ciuev.  464  F.Supp.  483  (E.D. 
Pa.  1978);  See  Roe  v.  Casey,  464  F.Supp.  487 
(E.D.  Pa.  1978). 

Points  to  Consider: 

( 1)  The  primary  contention  of  the  grantee 
is  that  indigent  women  have  an  unqualified 
right  to  have  their  abortions  paid  for  by  the 
state: 

(2)  The  grantee  represented  a  large 
number  of  groups,  any  one  of  which  could 
have  afforded  independent  counsel: 

(3)  The  grantee,  supported  by  federal 
funds,  challenged  the  constitutionality  of  a 

Maher  v.  Roe,  432  U.S.  464.  53  L.E.2d  484. 
97  S.Ct.  2376(1977). 

cirantee:  National  Health  Law  Prog^ram, 
Los  Angeles.  California;  By:  Patricia  A. 
Butler.  Black  Hills  Legal  Services,  Inc.:  By 
Miciiael  A.  Wolff. 

Status: 

The  National  Health  Law  Program  and 
Black  Hills  Legal  Services,  Inc.  were  recipi- 
ents of  LSC  funds  in  1977. 

Evidence  of  Involvement: 

(1)  Michael  A.  Wolff,  of  Black  Hills  Legal 
Services,  Inc.,  filed  a  brief  for  Jane  Doe  as 
amicus  curiae.  Black  Hills,  however,  was  not 
cited  In  the  court  opinion. 

(2)  Patricia  A.  Butler,  of  the  National 
Health  Law  Program,  filed  a  brief  for  Jane 
Doe  as  amicus  curiae,  along  with  Michael  A. 
Wolff.  The  Health  Law  Program,  however, 
was  not  cited  in  the  court  opinion. 

Extent  of  Participation: 

Orantee  filed  amicus  curiae  briefs  on 
behalf  of  indigent  women  in  a  suit  against 
the  Connecticut  Commissioner  of  Social 
Services  to  declare  a  regulation  of  the  state 
welfare  department  as  unconstitutional 
when  two  indigent  women  were  unable  to 
obtain  a  physician's  certificate  of  medical 
necessity  in  order  to  have  an  abortion  paid 
for  under  the  federal  Medicaid  statute  as 
qualified  by  the  Connecticut  regulation. 

Outcome  of  Case: 

The  Court  held  that— 

(1)  The  Connecticut  regulation  excluding 
funding  for  non-therapeutic  abortions  did 
not  violate  the  equal  protection  clause  of 
the  Fourteenth  Amendment:  and 

(2)  The  regulation's  requirements  for 
medically  necessary  abortions  of  prior  writ- 
ten consent  by  the  pregnant  woman  and 
prior  authorization  by  the  state  official 
were  no  invalid. 

Points  to  Consider: 

(1)  The  grantee's  primary  contentions 
were  that— 

(a)  It  is  unconstitutionally  burdensome  to 
require  a  woman  to  obtain  the  written  con- 
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sent  of  a  physician  to  determine  whether 
her  need  for  an  abortion  is  medically  neces- 
sary; 

(b)  It  is  unconstitutional  to  require  a 
woman  to  obtain  the  authorization  of  a 
state  official  in  order  to  have  the  state  pay 
for  an  abortion  under  Medicaid; 

(2)  The  grantee,  supported  by  federal 
funds,  challenged  the  constitutionality  of  a 
state  regulation. 

Beal  V.  Doe,  432  U.S.  438.  S3  L.E.2d  464.  97 
S.Ct.  236«(1977). 

Grantee:  National  Health  Law  Program. 
Los  Anaeles,  California;  By:  Patricia  A. 
Butler.  Black  Hills  Legal  Services,  Inc.;  By: 
Michael  A.  Wolff. 

Status: 

The  National  Health  Law  Program  and 
Black  HiUs  Legal  Services,  Inc.  were  recipi- 
ents of  L8C  funds  in  1977 

Evidence  of  Involvement: 

(1)  Juath  M.  Mears.  of  Yale  Legal  Serv- 
ices Organization,  New  Haven.  Connecticut, 
filed  a  brief  for  the  American  Public  Health 
Assn.  as  amici  curiae.  Tale,  however,  was 
not  cited  in  the  court  opinion. 

(2)  Michael  A.  Wolff,  of  Black  Hills  Legal 
Services,  Inc.,  filed  a  brief  for  Jane  Doe  as 
amicus  curiae,  along  with  Patricia  A.  Butler. 
Black  Hills,  however,  was  not  cited  in  the 
court  opinion. 

(3)  Patricia  A.  Butler,  of  the  National 
Health  I«iw  Program,  filed  a  brief  for  Jane 
Doe  as  amicus  curiae,  along  with  Michael  A. 
Wolff.  The  Program,  however,  was  not  cited 
in  the  cotirt  opinion. 

Extent  of  Participation: 

Grantee  filed  suit  against  the  Pennsylva- 
nia Department  of  Public  Welfare  to  declare 
a  regulation  of  the  state  welfare  department 
as  unconstitutional,  which,  pursuant  to  the 
federal  Medicaid  statute,  limited  Medicaid 
assistance  for  abortions  to  those  certified  by 
two  physicians  in  writing  as  "medically  nec- 
essary" when  there  is  documented  medical 
evidence  that  the  pregnancy  may  threaten 
the  mother's  health,  the  infant  may  be  bom 
mentally  or  physically  deformed,  or  the 
pregnanes'  resulted  from  rape  or  incest. 

Outcome  of  Case: 

The  Court  held  that  a  state  participating 
in  the  federal  medicaid  program  was  not  re- 
quired to  fund  the  cost  of  non-therapeutic 
abortions,  although  it  may  provide  such 
funding  if  It  wished. 

Points  to  Consider: 

(1)  The  grantee's  primary  contention  was 
that  a  st&te  must  provide  funding  for  non- 
therapeutic  abortions  under  the  federal 
Medicaid  statute; 

(2)  TlK  grantee,  supported  by  federal 
funds,  challenged  a  state  regulation. 

Peck  V.  Calif ano,  454  F.Supp.  484  (D.  Utah 
1977). 

Grantee:  Salt  Lake  County  Bar  Legal 
Services.  Salt  Lake  City.  Utah:  By:  Michael 
D.  Shepard. 

Status: 

Recipient  of  LSC  funds  in  1976  only.  Note 
that  case  was  likely  accepted  prior  to  1977. 

Evidence  of  Involvement: 

The  court  opinion  states:  "Michale  D. 
Shepard,  Salt  Lake  County  Bar  Legal  Serv- 
ices, Salt  Lake  CMty,  Utah,  for  plaintiff. 

Extent  of  Participation: 

Grantee  filed  suit  on  behalf  of  a  minor 
challengfeig  the  constitutionality  of  a  feder- 
al regulatory  moratorium  on  the  provision 
of  steriligation  services  through  Medicaid  to 
persons  under  the  age  of  21. 

Outcome  of  Case: 

The  court  ruled  that  there  was  a  reasona- 
ble relationship  between  the  minimum  age 
requirement  of  21  and  the  purpose  of  pre- 


venting involuntary  or  unconsented  sterilza- 
Uons  to  Jurtify  the  constitutionality  of  the 
regulatory  moratorium,  and  that  the  indi- 
gency which  affected  the  minor's  exercise  of 
her  privacy  right  did  not  result  in  the  im- 
pingement of  a  fundamental  right. 
Points  to  Consider 

(1)  The  grantee's  primary  contention  is 
that  an  indigent  teenager  has  a  constitu- 
tional right  to  have  the  state  pay  for  non- 
medically  necessary  sterilizations: 

(2)  The  grantee,  supported  by  federal 
funds,  challenged  the  constitutionality  of  a 
federal  regulatory  action. 

Lady  Jane  v.  Maher.  420  F.Supp.  318 
(D.Conn.  1976). 

Orantee:  Legal  Aid  Society,  Hartford,  CT; 
By:  Ronald  Gold  Si  Raymond  R.  Norko. 

Status: 

Legal  Aid  Society  was  a  recipient  of  LSC 
funds  in  1976 

Evidence  of  Involvement: 

The  court  opinion  states:  "Ronald  Gold, 
Raymond  R.  Norko.  Legal  Aid  Society,  Hart- 
ford, Conn.,  Judith  Mears,  Yale  Legal  Serv- 
ices, New  Haven,  Conn.,  for  plaintiffs." 

Extent  of  Participation: 

Grantee  filed  class  action  suit  on  behalf  of 
all  minor  pregnant  women  whose  legal 
guardian  is  the  Commissioner  of  Children 
and  Youth  Services,  who  desire  an  abortion 
but  who  have  been  refused  consent  to  have 
an  abortion  by  the  Commissioner,  pursuant 
to  state  statute. 

Outcome  of  Case: 

The  co»irt  ruled  that  a  regulation  of  the 
state  Welfare  Department  requiring  all 
minors  committed  to  the  care  of  the  Com- 
missioner of  Children  and  Youth  Services  to 
obtain  written  consent  of  the  Commissioner 
before  undergoing  an  elective  abortion  was 
unconstitutional  under  the  FMrst  and  Four- 
teenth Amendments. 

Points  to  Consider: 

(1)  The  grantee's  primary  contention  is 
that  a  teenage  girl  has  an  unqualified  right 
to  secure  an  abortion  without  the  consent  of 
the  state  as  her  legal  guardian: 

(2)  The  grantee  advanced  the  claim  with- 
out respect  to  indigency; 

(3)  The  grantee,  supported  by  federal 
funds,  challenged  the  constitutionality  of  a 
state  regulation. 

Doe  V.  Zimmerman,  405  F.Supp.  534  (M.D. 
Penn.  1975). 

Grantee:  Central  Pennsylvania  Legal 
Services,  Harrisburg,  Pa;  By:  G.  David  Pau- 
line. 

Status:  Recipient  of  X^C  funds  in  1975. 

Evidence  of  Involvement: 

The  court  opinion  states:  "G.  David  Pau- 
line, Central  Pa.  Legal  Services,  Harrisburg, 
Pa.,  Alan  N.  Linder,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  for 
plaintiffs." 

Extent  of  Participation: 

Grantee  filed  a  class  action  suit  on  behalf 
of  all  indigent  women  to  determine  whether 
the  Pennsylvania  Abortion  Control  Act  of 
1974  is  unconstitutional  for: 

( 1 )  Requiring  a  husband's  consent  prior  to 
the  performance  of  an  abortion: 

(2)  Requiring  parental  consent  prior  to 
the  abortion  on  an  unmarried  minor; 

(2)  Requiring  a  determination  of  the  non- 
"vlability"  of  the  fetus  prior  to  the  perform- 
ance of  an  abortion; 

(3)  Requiring  certain  record-keeping  by 
every  facility  in  which  an  abortion  is  per- 
formed; and 

(4)  Prohibiting  the  payment  of  public 
funds  for  an  abortion  which  is  not  necessary 
to  preserve  the  life  or  health  of  the  mother. 

Outcome  of  Case: 

The  court  held  tbe  Act  was  unconstitu- 
tional In  those  respects,  and  granted  an  In- 


junction   restraining   criminal   prosecution 
against  physicians  and  hospitals  for  viola- 
tion of  the  Act. 
Points  to  Consider. 

(1)  The  primary  contentions  of  the  grant- 
ee are  that— 

(a)  Indigent  women  have  an  unqualified 
right  to  have  their  abortions  paid  for  by  the 
state, 

(b)  Teenage  girls  have  a  right  to  an  abor- 
tion without  the  knowledge  or  consent  of 
their  parents. 

(c)  A  wife  has  a  right  to  an  abortion  over 
the  objection  of  her  spouse; 

(2)  The  grantee  represented  a  large 
number  of  groups,  any  one  of  which  could 
have  afforded  independent  counsel: 

(3)  The  grantee,  supported  by  federal 
funds,  challenged  the  constitutionality  of  a 
State  statute. 

Doe  V.  Westby,  402  F.Supp.  140  (W.D.S.D. 
1975)  Grantee:  Black  Hills  Legal  Services, 
Inc.,  Rapid  C^ty,  South  Dakota:  By:  Michael 
A.  Wolff.  National  Health  Law  Program. 
Los  Angeles,  CA:  By:  Patricia  A.  Butler. 

Status; 

Black  Hills  Legal  Services.  Inc.  and  Na- 
tional Health  Law  Program  were  recipients 
of  LSC  funds  in  1975. 

Evidence  of  Involvement: 

The  court  opinion  states:  "Michael  A. 
Wolff,  Black  Hills  Legal  Services,  Inc., 
Rapid  City,  S.D..  for  plaintiffs." 

Extent  of  Participation: 

Grantee  filed  a  class  action  suit  on  behalf 
of  all  indigent  women  to  determine  whether 
the  policy  of  the  State  Social  Services  De- 
partment was  unconstitutional  for  preclud- 
ing medicaid  payments  of  abortions  unless 
necessary  to  save  the  life  or  health  of  the 
mother. 

Outcome  of  Case: 

The  court  held  that  a  state  policy  of  re- 
fusing to  pay  for  the  abortions  of  indigent 
women  except  when  necessary  to  save  the 
life  or  health  of  the  mother  was  unconstitu- 
tional. 

Prior  Case  History: 

See  Doe  v.  Westby,  383  P.Supp.  1143 
(W.D.S.D.  1974). 

Points  to  Consider: 

(1)  The  grantee's  primary  contention  is 
that  indigent  women  have  an  unqualified 
right  to  have  their  abortions  paid  for  by  the 
state: 

(2)  The  grantee,  supported  by  federal 
funds,  challenged  the  constitutionality  of  a 
state  regulation. 

Hall  v.  LefkowiU,  305  F.Supp.  1030 
(S.D.N.Y.  1969). 

Grantee:  Community  Action  for  Legal 
Services,  Brooklyn;  By:  John  DeWitt  Greg- 
ory, South  Brooklyn  Legal  Services,  New 
York;  By:  Morton  P.  Cohen,  Mareia  Lowry, 
Napoleon  B.  Williams,  Jr.,  Alfred  Toombs. 
St  Dan  Meyers. 

Status: 

Community  Action  for  Legal  Services  was 
a  recipient  of  federal  funds  under  the  GEO 
in  1969. 

South  Brooklyn  Legal  Services  was  a  re- 
cipient of  federal  funds  under  the  GEO  in 
(investigation  pending). 

Organizations  Represented  or  Assisted  by 
Grantee: 

James  Madison  Constitutional  Law  Insti- 
tute Association  for  the  Study  of  Abortion, 
and  The  American  Civil  Liberties  Union. 

EMdence  of  Involvement: 

The  court  opinion  states:  "John  DeWitt 
Gregory,  Community  Act  for  Legal  Services, 
New  York  City,  for  plaintiffs  .  .  .  Morton  P. 
Cohen.  South  Brooklyn  Legal  services, 
Brooklyn.  N.Y.,  for  plalnUff  Doe;  MarcU 


Lowery,  Napoleon  B.  Williams.  Jr..  Alfred 
Lawrence  Toombs,  New  Yotk  City,  on  tbe 
brief;  Dan  Meyers.  New  York  (3ty.  of  coun- 
sel." 

Extent  of  Participation: 

Grantee  filed  suit  challenging  New  York 
State's  abortion  laws  as  being  unconstitu- 
tional under  various  provisions  of  the  Feder- 
al Constitution. 

Outcome  of  (Dase: 

The  court  held  that  the  plaintiffs  chal- 
lenge was  of  sufficient  substance  as  to  re- 
quire the  convening  of  a  three-Judge  court. 

Points  to  Consider 

( 1 )  In  this  pre-Roe  v.  Wade  decision.  Legal 
Services  Attorneys  clearly  had  the  repeal  of 
the  nation's  abortion  laws  on  their  agenda. 
They  cannot  claim  that  they  are  pushing 
abortion  cases  simply  because  such  cases  are 
consistent  with  established  precedent.  Here, 
they  were  attempting  to  overturn  well-ea- 
tabllshed  precedent; 

(2)  The  grantee,  supported  by  federal 
funds,  challenged  the  constitutionality  of  a 
state  statute. 

APPEND  tX 

Congressional  restrictions  on  abortion 
through  appropriations  measures 

1.  P.L.  97-51— Effective  dates:  10/01/81  to 
11/22/81:  date  enacted:  10/01/81  for  fiscal 
year  1982. 

2.  P.L.  97-85-Effectlve  dates:  11/23/81  to 
12/14/81;  date  enacted:  11/23/81  for  fiscal 
year  1982. 

3.  PL  97-276-Effective  dates:  10/02/82 
to  12/20/82:  date  enacted:  10/02/82  for 
fiscal  year:  1983. 

4.  P.L  97-377-Effective  dates:  12/21/82 
to  09/30/83;  date  enacted:  12/21/82  for 
fiscal  year:  1983. 

5.  P.L  99-103— Effective  dates:  10/01/85 
to  11/14/85;  date  enacted:  09/30/85  for 
fiscal  year:  1986. 

6.  P.L  99-154— Effective  dates:  11/14/85 
to  12/12/85;  date  enacted:  11/14/85  for 
fiscal  year:  1986. 

7.  P.L.  99-179— Effective  dates:  12/12/85 
to  12/13/85:  date  enacted:  12/13/85  for 
fiscal  year:  1986. 

8.  P.L.  99-180— Effective  dates:  12/13/85 
to  12/19/85:  date  enacted:  12/13/85  for 
fiscal  year  1986. 

9.  P.L.  99-180  and  190— EffecUve  dates: 
12/19/85  to  09/30/86;  date  enacted:  12/19/ 
85  for  fiscal  year:  1986.« 


RULES  OP  THE  COMMITTEE  ON 
VETERANS'  AFFAIRS 

•  Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  Chairman. 
Mr.  President,  pursuant  to  Senate  rule 
XXVI.2,  which  requires  that  each 
committee  publish  its  rules  in  the 
Record  not  later  than  March  1  of  each 
year,  I  am  hereby  submitting  for  pub- 
lication the  rules  of  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

The  rules  follow: 
Rules  of  Procedures  op  the  Coioiitre  oh 
Vetbrams'  Affairs 
I.  MErmios 

(a)  Unless  otherwise  ordered,  the  commit- 
tee shall  meet  on  the  first  Wednesday  of 
each  month.  The  chairman  may,  upon 
proper  notice,  call  such  additional  meetings 
as  he  deems  necessary. 

(b)  Except  as  provided  in  subparagraphs 
(b)  and  (d)  of  paragraph  5  rule  XXVI  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  meetings  of 
the  committee  or  a  subcommittee  shall  be 
open  to  the  public. 
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(c)  The  dialnnan  of  the  committee  or  of  a 
■uboaaunlttee,  or  the  vice  chairman  In  the 
■iMMice  of  the  chatrraan.  or  the  ranlUnc  ma- 
Jorltjr  Baembw  itreamt  in  the  absence  of  the 
vice  cfaahnan.  shall  iireside  at  all  meetings. 

(d)  No  meetiiiK  of  the  committee  or  any 
nbeoBunlttee  shall  be  scheduled  except  by 
nMjfBKVm  vote  <rf  the  committee  or  by  au- 
thartMtioo  of  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee. 

(e)  The  committee  shall  notify  the  office 
deaiimted  by  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
AikniniBtratlon  of  the  time,  place,  and  pur- 
pose of  each  meetinc.  In  the  event  such 
meetlnc  is  canceled,  the  ccMnmittee  shall  Im- 
mediately notify  such  designated  office. 

n.  QUOKUMS 

(a)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  paragraph 
(b).  six  members  of  the  committee  and  four 
members  of  a  subcommittee  shall  constitute 
a  quorum  tat  the  reporting  or  approving  of 
any  measure  or  matter  or  recommendation. 
Four  memben  of  the  committee  or  a  sub- 
committee shall  c«istitute  a  quorum  for 
puipoaes  of  transacting  any  other  business. 

(b>  In  order  to  transact  any  business  at  a 
committee  or  subcommittee  meeting,  at 
least  one  member  of  the  minority  shall  be 
present.  If.  at  any  meeting,  business  cannot 
be  transacted  because  of  the  absence  of 
such  a  member,  the  matter  shall  lay  over 
for  a  ralenrtar  (toy.  If  the  presence  of  a  mi- 
nority member  is  not  then  obtained,  busi- 
ness may  be  transacted  by  the  appropriate 
quorum. 

(c)  One  member  shall  constitute  a  quorum 
tat  the  purpose  of  receiving  testimomy. 

in.  vomc 

(a)  Vote  may  be  cast  by  proxy.  A  proxy 
may  t>e  written  or  oral,  and  may  be  condi- 
tloned  by  personal  instructions.  A  proxy 
shall  be  valid  only  for  the  day  given  except 
that  a  written  proxy  may  be  valid  for  the 
period  specified  therein. 

(b)  There  shall  be  a  complete  record  kept 
of  all  committee  action.  Such  record  shall 
contain  the  vote  cast  by  each  member  of  the 
committee  on  any  question  on  which  a 
"yea"  and  "nay"  vote  is  required. 

IT.  STTBCOIIIflTTEB 

(a)  No  member  of  the  committee  may 
serve  on  more  than  two  subcommittees.  No 
member  of  the  committee  shall  receive  as- 
■igninent  to  a  second  subcommittee  until  all 
memben  of  the  committee,  in  order  of  se- 
niority, have  chosen  assignments  to  one  sub- 
committee. 

(b)  The  committee  chairman  and  the 
ranking  minority  member  shall  be  ex  officio 
nonvoting  memliers  of  each  subcommittee 
of  the  committee. 

(c>  Subcommittees  shall  be  considered  de 
novo  whenever  there  is  a  change  in  commit- 
tee chairmanship  and.  in  such  event,  sub- 
committee seniority  shall  not  necessarily 
apply. 

(d)  Shotild  a  subcommittee  fail  to  report 
back  to  the  committee  on  any  measure 
within  a  reasonable  time,  the  chairman  may 
withdraw  the  measure  from  such  subcom- 
mittee and  so  notify  the  committee  for  its 
disposition. 

V.  HUaiRGS,  AHD  RXAUHG  PROCXDURKS 

(a)  Except  ss  specifically  otherwise  pro- 
vided, the  rules  governing  meetings  shall 
govern  bearlnis. 

(b)  At  least  1  week  in  advance  of  the  date 
of  any  bearing,  the  committee  or  a  subcom- 
mittee shall  undertake,  consistent  with  the 
provisions  of  paragraph  4  of  rule  XXVI  of 
the  Stuxttnc  Rules  of  the  Senate,  to  make 
pubUe  announeement  of  the  date,  place, 
time,  and  subject  matter  of  such  hearing. 


(c)  The  committee  or  a  subcommittee 
shall  require  each  witness  who  is  scheduled 
to  testify  at  any  hearing  to  fUe  40  copies  of 
such  witness'  testimony  with  the  committee 
not  later  than  48  hours  prior  to  the  witness' 
scheduled  appearance  unless  the  chairman 
and  ranking  minority  member  determine 
there  is  good  cause  for  failure  to  do  so. 

(d)  The  presiding  officer  at  any  hearing  is 
authorized  to  limit  the  time  allotted  to  each 
witness  appearing  before  the  committee  or 
subcommittee. 

VI.  GEIfERAL 

All  applicable  requirements  of  the  Stand- 
ing Rules  of  the  Senate  shall  govern  the 
committee  and  its  subcommittees. 

VII.  PRXSIDENTIAL  NOMINATIONS 

Elach  Presidential  nominee  whose  nomina- 
tion is  subject  to  Senate  confirmation  and 
referred  to  this  committee  shall  submit  a 
statement  of  his  or  her  background  and  fi- 
nancial interests,  including  the  financial  in- 
terests of  his  or  her  spouse  and  of  children 
livlag  in  the  nominee's  household,  on  a  form 
approved  by  the  committee  which  shall  be 
sworn  to  as  to  its  completeness  and  accura- 
cy. The  committee  form  shall  be  in  two 
parts— 

(A)  Information  concerning  employment, 
education,  and  background  of  the  nominee 
which  generally  relates  to  the  position  to 
which  the  individual  is  nominated,  and 
which  is  to  be  made  public;  and 

(B)  information  concerning  financial  and 
other  baclLground  of  the  nominee,  to  be 
made  public  when  the  committee  deter- 
mines that  such  information  bears  directly 
on  the  nominee's  qualifications  to  hold  the 
position  to  which  the  individual  is  nominat- 
ed. 

Committee  action  on  a  nomination,  in- 
cluding hearings  or  a  meeting  to  consider  a 
motion  to  recommend  confirmation,  shall 
not  be  initiated  until  at  least  five  days  after 
the  nominee  submits  the  form  required  by 
this  rule  unless  the  chairman,  with  the  con- 
currence of  the  ranking  minority  member, 
waives  this  waiting  period. 

Vltl.  NAMING  OF  VETEKANS'  ADMINISTRATION 
FACILITIES 

It  is  the  policy  of  the  committee  that  no 
Veterans'  Administration  facility  shall  be 
named  after  any  Individual  unless— 

(A)  such  individual  is  deceased  and  was— 
(1)  a  veteran  who  was  instrumental  in  the 

construction  or  the  operation  of  the  facility 
to  be  named. 

(Z>  a  member  of  the  United  States  House 
of  Representatives  or  Senate  who  had  a 
direct  association  with  such  facility,  or 

(3)  an  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs, 
or  a  Secretary  of  Defense  or  of  a  service 
branch,  or  a  military  or  other  Federal  civil- 
ian official  of  comparable  or  higher  rank; 

(B)  each  member  of  the  Congressional  del- 
egation representing  the  State  in  which  the 
designated  facility  is  located  has  indicated 
in  writing  such  member's  support  of  the 
proposal  to  name  such  facility  after  such  in- 
dividual: and 

(C)  the  pertinent  State  department  or 
chapter  of  each  Congressionally  chartered 
veterans'  organization  having  a  national 
membership  of  at  least  500,000  has  indicat- 
ed In  writing  its  support  of  such  proposal. 

IX.  AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  RULES 

The  rules  of  the  committee  may  be 
changed,  modified,  amended,  or  suspended 
at  any  time,  provided,  however,  that  no  less 
than  a  majority  of  the  entire  membership 
so  determine  at  a  regular  meeting  with  due 
notice,  or  at  a  meeting  specifically  called  for 


that  purpose.  The  rules  governing  quorums 
for  reporting  legislative  matters  shall 
govern  rules  changes,  modification,  amend- 
ments, or  suspension.* 


BUDGET  SCOREKEEPING 
REPORT 

•  Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I 
hereby  submit  to  the  Senate  the 
budget  scorekeeping  report  for  this 
week,  prepared  by  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office  in  response  to  section 
308(b)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act  of  1974,  as  amended.  This  report 
was  prepared  consistent  with  standard 
scorekeeping  conventions.  This  report 
also  serves  as  the  scorekeeping  report 
for  the  purposes  of  section  311  of  the 
Budget  Act. 

This  report  shows  that  current  level 
spending  is  under  the  budget  resolu- 
tion by  $14.3  billion  in  budget  author- 
ity, but  over  in  outlays  by  $13.4  billion. 
The  report  does  not  include  the  Sur- 
face Trtinsportation  Act  because  the 
bill  has  not  been  enacted  by  Congress 
yet.  When  the  bill  is  enacted,  only  $4.2 
billion  In  budget  authority  will 
remain.  This  corrects  an  error  in  the 
February  17,  1987.  statement. 

The  report  follows: 

CONORESSIONAL  BUDGET  OFFICE. 

U.S.  Congress, 
Wkishington,  DC,  February  25,  1S87. 
Hon.  Lawton  Chiles, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  the  Budget,   U.S. 
Senate,  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  The  attached  report 
shows  the  effects  of  Congressional  action  on 
the  budget  for  fiscal  year  1987.  The  estimat- 
ed totals  of  budget  authority,  outlays,  and 
revenues  are  compared  to  the  appropriate 
or  recommended  levels  contained  in  the 
most  recent  budget  resolution.  Senate  Con- 
current Resolution  120.  This  report  meets 
the  requirements  for  Senate  scorekeeping  of 
Section  3  of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution 
32  and  |s  current  through  February  23, 
1987.  The  report  is  submitted  under  section 
308(b)  and  in  aid  of  section  311  of  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Act,  as  amended.  At  your 
request  this  report  incorporates  the  CBO 
economic  and  technical  estimating  assump- 
tions issued  on  January  2. 1987. 

This  report  corrects  a  previous  error  in 
the  amount  budget  authority  is  under  the 
budget  resolution. 

With  best  wishes, 
Sincerely, 

Rudolph  G.  Penner. 
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formed  by  our  Federal  employees.  It 
also  serves  as  a  sign  of  our  apprecia- 
tion for  the  jobs  they  do  and  the  work 
they  accomplish. 

Our  Federal  work  force  is  3  million 
strong.  The  different  jobs  and  respon- 
sibilities of  the  Federal  work  force  are 
as  diverse  as  the  Nation  itself.  The 
5,000  Federal  employees  in  my  State 
of  Delaware  are  dedicated  to  such  wide 
ranging  missions  as  helping  individ- 
uals get  their  Social  Security  checks  to 
insuring  the  security  of  our  Nation. 

All  over  the  Nation,  our  Federal 
work  force  is  on  the  job.  Postal  carri- 
ers deliver  the  mail,  border  patrols 
protect  our  country  from  Illegal  entry 
and  drug  smuggling,  national  scien- 
tists work  on  AIDS  and  cancer  re- 
search, military  personnel  protect  our 
national  security,  social  workers  help 
train  displaced  workers  for  new  jobis 
and  careers— their  combined  efforts 
are  directed  toward  ensuring  a  bright- 
er future  for  our  Nation. 

In  March  1986,  President  Reagan 
recognized  11  individuals  and  8  groups 
for  Presidential  Management  Improve- 
ment Awards.  Together,  these  Federal 
employees  saved  the  American  taxpay- 
er more  than  $270  million  through 
Imaginative  and  innovative  ideas. 
These  individuals  are  only  a  few  of  the 
entire  work  force  who  work  hard  every 
day  to  improve  the  efficiency  of  the 
Government.  The  efforts  of  these  indi- 
viduals and  many,  many  others  like 
them,  go  beyond  the  dollar  savings,  to 
represent  the  urge  to  excel  at  their 
jobs. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  proud  to  be  able 
to  cosponsor  this  legislation,  l)ecause  it 
is  critical  that  we  recognize  the  hard 
work  of  the  Federal  work  force  and 
the  achievements  they  have  made— 
this  special  recognition  is  well  de- 
served.* 
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FEDERAL  EMPLOYEES 
RECOGNITION  WEEK 

•  Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  cosponsor  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution 9,  a  joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  of  March  1,  1987  through 
March  7,  1987,  as  "Federal  Employees 
Recognition  Week."  During  the  past 
decade  It  has  become  fashionable  to 
bash  Federal  employees. 

There  is  a  danger  in  this.  If  this 
trend  continues,  these  accusations 
may  become  self-fulfilling  prophesies. 
Denying  public  service  the  status  of  an 
honored  profession  will  cause  the  most 
capable  individuals  to  flee  to  other 
pursuits.  When  this  occurs,  our  prob- 
lems in  Government  will  multiply  ex- 
ponentially. 

Thus,  this  week  serves  as  a  special 
and  important  reminder  to  the  Ameri- 
can people  of  the  critical  Jobs  per- 


A    BALANCED    BUDGET    AMEND- 
MENT THAT  REALLY  WORKS 

•  Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President, 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa [Mr.  BoREKl  and  I  recently  re- 
introduced our  proposed  constitution- 
al amendment  to  require  a  three-fifths 
vote  for  Congress  to  increase  the  na- 
tional debt  limit.  We  have  long  been 
convinced  that  the  place  to  restrain 
reckless  spending  by  Congress  is  not  in 
the  annual  budget,  but  where  the  na- 
tional debt  is  increased. 

A  year  ago  my  friend,  John 
McClaughry,  authored  an  article 
which  proposed  a  really  iron-clad  con- 
stitutional amendment  to  prevent 
Congress  from  continuing  to  increase 
the  national  debt.  Like  the  proposal 
offered  by  myself  and  Senator  Boreh, 
his  version  zeroes  in  on  the  national 
debt,  which  is  rapidly  approaching 
$2.5  trillion.  As  will  be  seen,  however, 
his  goes  a  great  deal  further  than 
ours.  The  McClaughry  proposal  would 
simply  forbid  any  official  of  the  U.S. 


Government  from  authorizing  the  is- 
suance of  any  debt  in  excess  of  $2.5 
trillion.  It  also  provides  for  citisen  en- 
forcement action,  and  requires  that 
tax  increases  be  used  to  reduce  the 
debt,  not  finance  further  spending. 

I  am  under  no  illusions  that  Con- 
gress will  find  "Proposition  2%"  re- 
motely congenial,  but  I  ask  that  the 
article  and  a  text  of  the  proposed 
amendment  l>e  printed  in  the  Rccord. 
If  nothing  else,  it  is  a  good  benchmark 
for  considei*ation  of  other  proposals. 

The  material  follows: 

Proposition  2V^:  A  Balamced-Budckt 
AMEirDMEirr  That  Rsaixt  Works 

(By  John  McClaughry) 
The  Senate  will  soon  debate,  once  again,  a 
proposal  for  a  constitutional  amendment  to 
"balance  the  federal  budget."  The  goal  of 
the  Balanced  Budget  Amendment  is  to  stop 
massive  deficit  spending,  but  actually  the 
amendment  would  not  quite  do  that.  It 
would  merely  make  it  more  difficult  or  po- 
litically dangerous  for  the  honorable  mem- 
bers to  continue  to  show  contempt  for  that 
increasingly  remote  standard  of  fiscal  re- 
sponsibility. 

Over  the  past  few  years,  some  32  state  leg- 
islatures have  adopted  resolutions  calling 
upon  Congress  to  call  a  constitutional  con- 
vention to  write  such  an  amendment.  There 
is  thus  considerable  pressure  on  Congress  to 
act  before  two  more  state  legislatures  climb 
on  the  bandwagon  and  make  a  convention 
mandatory. 

The  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  has  ac- 
tually reported  two  different  versions  ol  a 
"balanced-budget  amendment."  The  princi- 
pal amendment  (S.J.  Res.  13)  contains  es- 
sentially the  same  language  which  passed 
the  Senate  in  1982  but  failed  to  obtain  the 
requisite  two-thirds  vote  in  the  House. 

Section  1  says  that  Congress  has  to  adopt 
a  "statement"  about  the  annual  budget,  the 
numbers  in  which  are  to  be  concocted  and 
balanced  by  whatever  devices  Congress 
cares  to  use  to  achieve  tliat  result.  To  adopt 
a  budget  in  which  the  revenue  and  expendi- 
ture numbers  have  not  been  jiggered  to 
come  out  equal  would  require  a  three-fifths 
vote  in  both  House  and  Senate. 

Section  2  says  that  federal  tax  receipts 
cannot  be  allowed  to  come  in  at  a  rate  great- 
er than  the  growth  of  national  Income, 
unless  Congress  by  a  similar  three-fifths 
vote  allows  higher  taxation  to  take  place. 

Section  3  requires  the  President  to  submit 
an  example  of  a  balanced-budget  request  at 
the  beginning  of  each  budget  cycle. 

Section  4  allows  Congress  to  waive  all  re- 
quirements whenever  a  declaration  of  war  is 
in  eflect. 

The  remaining  sections  deal  with  defini- 
tions, effective  date,  and  the  power  of  Con- 
gress to  enforce  the  amendment,  pres«im- 
ably  against  itself. 

"The  most  striking  thing  about  this  labo- 
riously drafted  proposal  is  that  it  does  not 
require  a  balanced  budget.  It  simply  makes 
It  more  difficult— because  of  the  three-fifths 
vote  requirement— for  Congress  to  adopt  an 
unbalanced  budget  or  raise  new  taxes  to 
cover  a  deficit. 

What  happens  If  Congress  and  the  Presi- 
dent concoct  some  scheme  to  avoid  balanc- 
ing the  budget  In  fact?  The  authors  of  the 
Balanced  Budget  Amendment  have  a  stem 
remedy  for  such  a  flouting  of  the  law.  Ac- 
cording to  the  1082  Senate  Judiciary  report, 
these  wortiiies  shall  "take  such  steps  a>  are 
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'  to  pcvmnt  the  total  of  actual  out- 
lai«  ftoD  iiiKiiMlliit  the  total  of  atatement 
'  Thia  taaa  the  ring  of  a  dty  council 
I  diiecttnc  all  fudttvea  from  Justice 
to  turn  ttaemaehrea  In. 

The  "■'■""•^  Budget  Amendment  is  moti- 
vated br  a  genuine  concern  about  the  cur- 
Mii  iiiliiilj)  endlen  string  of  as- 
federal    deficits.    U    ratified,    it 


would  **^««»^T  have  aome  inhibiting  effect 
on  the  f^m  with  irtilch  Congress  cranks  out 
those  detldta  year  after  year. 

The  net  effect  in  practice  of  all  this  preca- 
tory language,  howeyer.  would  most  likely 
be  the  deration  of  budgetary  moidacity  to 
a  hitherto  unreached  level,  even  in  official 
Waahinctoo. 

As  DavM  Stockman  recently  noted  with 
remect  to  the  exlatlng  budget  process,  "we 
have  increasing  resorted  to  squaring  tiie 
circle  with  accounting  gimmicks,  evasions. 
half-trutha  and  downright  dishonesty  in  our 
budget  numbers,  debate  and  advocacy, 
mdeed.  U  the  SBC  had  JurisdicUon  over  the 
executive  and  legislative  branches,  many  of 
us  would  be  in  JalL"  (Fortunately,  at  least 
for  htan.  Stoelonan  went  off  to  Salomon 
Brothen  tnatead.)  Escaping  from  the  toils 
of  the  Balanced  Budget  Amendment  would 
probaMy  call  forth  truly  heroic  efforts 
along  this  line. 

ThK  central  problem  of  the  Balanced 
Budget  Amoidment,  then,  is  that  it  simply 
doeant  guarantee  the  hoped-for  result.  If 
the  UjB.  Army  ehooaes  to  quarter  soldiers  in 
your  hone  without  your  consent,  you  can 
go  to  the  nearest  federal  court  and  get  a 
court  order  under  the  3d  Amendment  to  get 
them  out  Under  the  pending  balanced- 
budget  amendment.  If  Congress  pulls  some 
more  of  the  accounting  dipey  doodles  for 
which  it  has  become  famous,  you  can  write 
an  angry  letter  to  your  local  paper. 

What  America  needs  is  a  balanced-budget 
amendment  which  will  stop  deficit  spending, 
except  in  time  of  war.  Stop  doesn't  mean  a 
three-fifths  majority  to  keep  on  spending.  It 
means  no  more  deficit  spending.  Fortunate- 
ly, such  an  amendment  is  available.  It  is 
called  Propoaltlon  2Vk,  a  term  instantly  rec- 
ognisable to  Masaachusetts  taxpayers  as  the 
name  of  the  successful  tax  limitation  adopt- 
ed there  several  years  ago.  So  far,  no  stal- 
wart legislator  has  stepped  forward  to  intro- 
duce it,  but  once  this  article  appears  in  print 
the  stampede  ahouM  begin. 

Fbst.  a  dreary  recitation  of  the  growth  of 
the  national  debt.  As  of  the  end  of  Fiscal 
Tear  1980.  at  the  time  of  the  Carter-Reagan 
deetian.  the  national  debt  stood  at  $914  bU- 
lion.  Fortunately,  so  we  thought,  for  fiscal 
conservatism.  Ronald  Reagan  won  that  elec- 
tion. And  thus  it  came  to  pass  that  the  fed- 
eral debt  doubled  over  five  years,  to  $1,841 
trillion  as  of  this  September.  Sometimes  in 
mid-ltM  the  national  debt  will  pass  the 
ta.8-trillian  maife— two-and-a-half-trillion 
dollars  of  deficit  spending. 

That's  where  Proposition  2H  says  "stop." 

There  is  nothing  in  It  about  adopting 
hopeful  statements  or  re«iulring  three-fifths 
votes.  Fropoaltlan  2Vk  says  that  two-and-a- 
haU-trHlioD-dollais  debt  is  all  you  can  have. 
After  that  point,  the  federal  government 
simply  cannot  Issue  any  more  debt. 

fbam  can  thia  be  evaded,  one  aaks?  Well, 
federal  debt— the  total  of  pubUc  and 
debt— haa  to  be  authoriaed  and 
Some  official,  pursuant  to  law,  has 
to  sign  the  debt  instruments.  At  the  t2.S- 
trfman  mark,  that  official  (the  secretary  of 
the  tzvssnry)  win  no  longer  have  any  au- 
thority to  iign  debt  Issues,  under  Section  2 
of  Proposition  2H. 


What  if  the  President,  backed  by  Con- 
gress, decides  that  more  deficit  spending  Is 
good  for  America?  The  President  directs  the 
secretary  of  the  treasury  to  keep  on  signing 
thoae  debt  issues.  Then  Section  3  comes  into 
play. 

Under  Section  3,  any  citizen  is  given 
standing  to  bring  an  original  action  in  the 
Supreme  Court  to  enjoin  the  secretary  of 
the  treasury  from  issuing  more  debt.  The 
Court  would  have  no  opportunity,  under 
Section  3,  to  avoid  issuing  the  required  in- 
Juction,  and  enforcing  it  by  such  means  as 
civil  contempt  proceedings  if  need  be. 

Ah,  you  say,  what  If  the  court,  reluctant 
to  be  dragged  into  this  constitutional  crisis, 
simltly  fiddles  while  the  government 
spends?  Under  Section  3  it  can  fiddle  for 
only  90  days,  before  Very  Bad  Things  begin 
to  happen.  There  are  a  number  of  Very  Bad 
Things  that  could  be  made  to  happen  at 
this  point,  but  Section  3  comes  down  in 
favor  of  suspension  of  the  16th  Amendment. 
If  the  court  gets  cold  feet  about  issuing  the 
injutkctlon,  the  authority  of  the  federal  gov- 
emiaent  to  levy  income  taxes  expires,  and 
over  half  of  the  federal  government's  re- 
ceipts suddenly  evaporate. 

Actually,  this  scenario  is  really  pro  forma, 
for  another  factor  would  stop  the  sale  of 
federal  debt  to  the  private  sector  once  the 
$2.5-trillion  mark  is  reached.  Since  the  Con- 
stitution would  then  make  it  clear  that  $2.5 
trillion  is  tops,  who  would  buy  the  addition- 
al bonds,  notes,  or  bills? 

A  legion  of  bond  counsels  would  rise  up  in 
fear 'and  trembling  to  advise  the  "prudent 
men"  who  manage  the  firms  which  buy  fed- 
eral securities  that  any  new  debt  will  not  be 
validly  contracted,  and  thus  their  share- 
holders' assets  would  be  put  at  grave  risk. 
There  are  not  enough  wealthy,  ignorant 
pensioners  around  to  buy  another  couple  of 
hundred  billion  dollars  of  worthless  savings 
bonds,  even  with  Ronald  Reagan  himself 
urging  them  to  "Take  Stock  [sic]  In  Amer- 
ica.' 

Nob-  could  the  Treasury  take  the  extraor- 
dinary (and  extraordinarily  Inflationary) 
step  of  selling  its  debt  directly  to  the  Feder- 
al Reserve.  Section  2  also  prohibits  the  Fed, 
an  "institution  created  by  the  United 
States, "  from  purchasing  any  additional 
debt  if  the  effect  is  to  increase  the  debt 
beyond  the  $2.5-trillion  ceiling. 

What  about  eliminating  the  deficit  by 
"simply"  raising  taxes?  Section  4,  adapted 
from  the  current  balanced-budget  amend- 
ment, addresses  this  escape  route.  It  states 
that  If  federal  government  revenues  In- 
crease at  a  more  rapid  rate  than  has  the  na- 
tional income,  averaged  over  the  past  four 
yean,  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  must 
use  the  excess  revenues  to  purchase  and 
retire  the  outstanding  national  debt.  Any 
such  retirement  would  lower  the  $2.5-tril- 
lion  debt  limitation  by  a  like  amount.  So 
much  for  solving  the  problem  through  new 
taxes. 

Proposition  2Vt,  like  the  Balanced  Budget 
Ameiidment,  allows  for  a  suspension  in  case 
of  a  declaration  of  war,  but  only  for  the 
perl9d  during  which  U.S.  forces  are  actually 
engaged  In  hostilities  with  the  country 
against  which  the  war  vras  declared. 

"Ttiis  carefully  drawn  provision  is  de- 
signed to  thwart  the  temptation  of  Con- 
gress, faced  with  a  debt  ballooning  past  the 
$2.54rilUon  mark,  to  declare  unprosecuted 
wars  against  Lesotho,  San  Marino,  or  Van- 
uata" 

If  the  federal  government  is  forced  by 
such  an  amendment  to  stop  issuing  federal 
debt,  how  will  it  be  able  to  continue  deficit 


spending  Mter  I9M.  with  the  ameitdment  in 
effect?  Congress  could  f bid  itself  forced  to 
curb  spending,  which  would  certainly  be  a 
salutary  nesult.  It  could  not  escape  by  rais- 
ing taxes  beyond  the  rate  of  growth  of  na- 
tional incame  because  of  Section  4. 

It  could  authorize  the  sale  of  government- 
owned  assets  to  raise  new  funds  to  spend, 
which  would  have  the  effect  of  privatizing 
the  federal  government,  another  salutary 
result.  It  Could  possibly  contrive  to  increase 
the  value  of  the  dollar  so  that  federal 
spending  would  buy  more  real  goods  and 
services,  but  such  a  step  would  have  such 
major  and  probably  unpredictable  economic 
effects  that  even  Congress  might  blanch  at 
the  prospect. 

The  approach  represented  by  Proposition 
2V^  has  recently  l)een  seized,  however  halt- 
ingly, by  two  leaders  in  the  Senate's  bal- 
anced-budget crusade.  Senators  Bill  Arm- 
strong (R.-C0I0.)  and  David  Boren  (D.- 
Okla.)  have  offered  a  substitute  to  the  Judi- 
ciary Cosunlttee's  version  which  forgets 
contrived  "statements"  about  revenues  and 
expendititfes,  and  gets  to  the  heart  of  the 
matter. 

The  Annstrong-Boren  version  would  re- 
quire a  three-fifths  vote  of  each  House  to 
increase  the  public  debt  limit.  It  thus  avoids 
all  the  uncertainties  and  sleight-of-hand  in- 
volved in  budget  estimating,  and  applies  the 
restriction  at  the  point  where  the  federal 
government  must  lie  authorized  to  go  fur- 
ther into  debt  as  a  result  of  past  spending. 
Unlike  Proposition  2V4,  however,  the  Arm- 
strong-Boren  proposal  merely  imposes  a  su- 
permajority  vote  requirement.  It  does  nut 
promise  tz>  stop  deficit  spending,  but  it  is 
certainly  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 

Proposition  2Vx  would,  in  any  remotely 
forseeable  scenario,  simply  put  a  stop  to  fed- 
eral deficit  spending  once  the  $2.5-trillion 
mark  is  reached.  As  President  Reagan  once 
said,  "What's  wrong  with  saying  no?" 

And  If  it  be  objected  that  such  an  amend- 
ment could  not  possibly  be  adopted  by  1988, 
when  th«  $2.5-triUion  debt  level  will  be 
reached— could  I  speak  to  you  about  Propo- 
sition 3?   < 

Proposition  Two  aitd  A  Halt 

Section  1.  The  total  amount  of  gross  fed- 
eral debt  shall  be  limited  to  the  greater  of 
two  and  a  half  trillion  dollars,  or  the 
amount  outstanding  as  of  the  date  this  Arti- 
cle takes  effect. 

Section  2.  No  officer  or  employee  of  the 
United  States,  or  of  any  Institution  created 
by  the  Utolted  States,  shall  authorize  the 
emission,  issuance,  sale  or  purchase  of  any 
security  or  obligation  of  the  United  States, 
its  agencies  or  instrumentalities,  which 
would  Increase  the  groas  federal  debt  above 
the  foregoing  limit. 

Section  3.  Any  citizen  of  the  United  States 
shall  have  standing  to  enjoin  the  action  of 
any  offioer  or  employee  of  the  United 
States,  or  his  or  her  successors  in  office, 
where  suOh  action  is  alleged  to  be  in  viola- 
tion of  Soctlon  2.  The  Supreme  Court  shall 
have  sole  original  Jurisdiction  to  hear  and 
decide  ano^  action  brought  under  this  sec- 
tion. If  after  90  calendar  days  following  the 
filing  of  aich  an  action,  the  Supreme  Court 
has  rendered  no  decision  thereupon.  Article 
XVI  of  the  Amendments  to  this  Constitu- 
tion shall  forthwith  stand  repealed. 

Section  4.  If  the  rate  of  increase  of  total 
receipts  of  the  federal  government  for  any 
fiscal  year  exceeds  the  average  rate  of  in- 
crease in  Oational  income  over  the  four  year 
period  ending  not  less  than  six  months  nor 


more  than  twelve  months  before  such  fiscal 
year,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
within  the  ensuing  fiscal  year  use  the  excess 
of  such  receipts  to  repurchase  and  retire 
outstanding  federal  debt:  and  the  limitation 
imposed  by  section  1  shall  be  reduced  by  a 
like  amount. 

Section  5.  Congress  may,  by  adopting  a 
declaration  of  war,  suspend  the  effect  of 
Section  2  of  this  Amendment,  but  such  sus- 
pension shall  continue  in  force  only  during 
such  period  as  the  armed  forces  of  the 
United  States  are  engaged  in  actual  armed 
hostilities  against  the  armed  forces  of  the 
country  against  which  the  war  was  declared, 
and  six  months  thereafter.* 


RXJIES  OP  THE  COMMITTEE  ON 
LABOR  AND  HUMAN  RESOURCES 

•  Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I 
submit  the  rules,  as  amended,  of  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources. I  ask  that  they  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 
The  rules  follow: 

RULKS  or  PROCSDUItK  FOX  THX  COMMITTEE  OM 
liABOK  Ajn>  HUMAM  RESOURCES 
EDWABO  M.  KXHITEDY,  CHAIHMAM 

I  As  amended  February  2S,  1987  J 

Rule.  J.— Subject  to  the  provisions  of  Rule 
XXVI,  paragr^h  5,  of  the  Standing  Rules 
of  the  Senate,  regular  meetings  of  the  Com- 
mittee shall  be  held  on  the  second  and 
fourth  Wednesday  of  each  month,  at  10:00 
a.m.,  in  room  SD  430,  Dirksen  Senate  Office 
Building.  The  Chairman  may,  upon  proper 
notice,  call  such  additional  meetings  as  he 
may  deem  necessary. 

Rule.  2.— The  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
or  of  a  subcommittee,  or  if  the  Chairman  is 
not  present,  the  ranking  Majority  member 
present,  shall  preside  at  all  meetings. 

Rule.  J.— Meetings  of  the  Committee  or  a 
subcommittee,  including  meetings  to  con- 
duct hearings,  shall  be  open  to  the  public 
except  as  otherwise  specifically  provided  in 
subsections  (b)  and  <d)  of  Rule  26.5  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate. 

Ride.  4.— <a)  Subject  to  paragraph  (b), 
one-third  of  the  membership  of  the  Com- 
mittee, actually  present,  shall-constitute  a 
quorum  for  the  purpose  of  transacting  busi- 
ness. Any  quorum  of  the  Committee  which 
is  composed  of  less  than  a  majority  of  the 
members  of  the  Committee  shall  include  at 
least  one  member  of  the  Majority  and  one 
member  of  the  Minority. 

(b)  A  majority  of  the  members  of  a  sub- 
committee, actually  present,  shall  constitute 
a  quorum  for  the  purpose  of  transacting 
business:  provided,  no  measure  or  matter 
shall  be  ordered  reported  unless  such  major- 
ity shall  include  at  least  one  member  of  the 
Minority  who  is  a  member  of  the  subcom- 
mittee. If,  at  any  subcommittee  meeting,  a 
measure  or  matter  cannot  be  ordered  re- 
ported because  of  the  absence  of  such  a  Mi- 
nority member,  the  measure  or  matter  shall 
lay  over  for  a  day.  If  the  presence  of  a 
member  of  the  Minority  is  not  then  ob- 
tained, a  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
subcommittee,  actually  present,  may  order 
such  measure  or  matter  reported. 

(c)  No  measure  or  matter  shall  be  ordered 
reported  from  the  Committee  or  a  subcom- 
mittee unless  a  majority  of  the  Committee 
or  subcommittee  Is  actually  present  at  the 
time  such  action  Is  taken. 

Rvle.  5.— With  the  approval  of  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Committee  or  subcommittee, 
one  member  thereof  may  conduct  public 


hearings  other  than  taking  sworn  testimo- 
ny. 

Rvle.  6.— Proxy  voting  shall  be  allowed  on 
all  measures  and  matters  before  the  Com- 
mittee or  a  subcommittee  if  the  absent 
memlier  has  been  informed  of  the  matter  on 
which  he  is  being  recorded  and  has  affirma- 
tively requested  that  he  be  so  recorded. 
WhUe  proxies  may  be  voted  on  a  motion  to 
report  a  measure  or  matter  from  the  Com- 
mittee, such  a  motion  shall  also  require  the 
concurrence  of  a  majority  of  the  members 
who  are  actually  present  at  the  time  such 
action  is  taken. 

The  Committee  may  poll  any  matters  of 
Committee  business  as  a  matter  of  unani- 
mous consent;  provided  that  every  member 
is  polled  and  every  poll  consists  of  the  fol- 
lowing two  questions: 

(1)  Do  you  agree  or  disagree  to  poll  the 
proposal;  and 

(2)  Do  you  favor  or  oppose  the  proposal. 
Ride.  7.— There  shall  be  prepared  and  kept 

a  complete  transcript  or  electronic  record- 
ing adequate  to  fully  record  the  proceedings 
of  each  Committee  or  subcommittee  meet- 
ing or  conference  whether  or  not  such  meet- 
ings or  any  part  thereof  is  closed  pursuant 
to  the  specific  provisions  of  subsections  (b) 
and  (d)  of  Rule  26.5  of  the  Standing  Rules 
of  the  Senate,  unless  a  majority  of  said 
members  vote  to  forgo  such  a  record.  Such 
records  shall  contain  the  vote  cast  by  each 
member  of  the  Committee  or  subcommittee 
on  any  question  on  which  a  "yea  and  nay" 
vote  Is  demanded,  and  shall  be  available  for 
Inspection  by  any  Committee  member.  The 
Clerk  of  the  Committee,  or  the  Clerk's  des- 
ignee, shall  have  the  responsibility  to  make 
appropriate  arrangements  to  implement 
this  Rule. 

Rule.  8.— The  Committee  and  each  sub- 
committee shall  undertake,  consistent  with 
the  provisions  of  Rule  XXVI,  paragraph  4, 
of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  to 
issue  public  announcement  of  any  hearing  it 
intends  to  hold  at  least  one  week  prior  to 
the  conunencement  of  such  hearing. 

Ride.  9.— The  Committee  or  a  subcommit- 
tee shall,  so  far  as  practicable,  require  all 
witnesses  heard  before  It  to  file  written 
statements  of  their  proposed  testimony  at 
least  24  hours  before  a  hearing,  unless  the 
Chairman  and  the  ranking  Minority 
member  determine  that  there  is  good  cause 
for  failure  to  so  file,  and  to  limit  their  oral 
presentation  to  brief  summaries  of  their  ar- 
guments. The  presiding  officer  at  any  hear- 
ing is  authorized  to  limit  the  time  of  each 
witness  apt>earing  before  the  Committee  or 
a  subcommittee.  The  Committee  or  a  sub- 
committee shall,  as  far  as  practicable,  utilize 
testimony  previously  taken  on  bills  and 
measures  similar  to  those  before  it  for  con- 
sideration. 

Ride.  iO.— Should  a  subconunittee  fail  to 
report  back  to  the  full  Committee  on  any 
measure  within  a  reasonable  time,  the 
Chairman  may  withdraw  the  measure  from 
such  subcommittee  and  report  that  fact  to 
the  full  Committee  for  further  disposition. 

Ride.  11.— Ho  subcommittee  may  schedule 
a  meeting  or  hearing  at  a  time  designated 
for  a  hearing  or  meeting  of  the  full  Commit- 
tee. No  more  than  one  subcommittee  execu- 
tive meeting  may  be  held  at  the  same  time. 

Ride.  t2.~lt  shaU  be  the  duty  of  the 
Chairman  in  accordance  with  section  133(c) 
of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of 
1946,  as  amended,  to  report  or  caused  to  be 
reported  to  the  Senate,  any  measure  or  rec- 
ommendation approved  by  the  Committee 
and  to  take  or  cause  to  be  taken,  necessary 
steps  to  bring  the  matter  to  a  vote  in  the 
Senate. 


Ride,  f  J.— Whenever  a  meeting  of  the 
Committee  or  subcommittee  Is  doaed  pursu- 
ant to  the  provisions  of  subsection  (b)  or  (d) 
of  Rule  26.5  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate,  no  person  other  than  members  of 
the  Committee,  members  of  the  staff  of  the 
Committee,  and  designated  assistants  to 
members  of  the  Committee  shall  be  permit- 
ted to  attend  such  closed  session,  except  by 
special  dispensation  of  the  Committee  or 
subcommittee  or  the  Chairman  thereof. 

Ride  f4.— The  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee or  a  subcommittee  shall  be  empowered 
to  adjourn  any  meeting  of  the  Committee  of 
a  subcommittee  if  a  quorum  is  not  present 
within  fifteen  minutes  of  the  time  sched- 
uled for  such  meeting. 

Ride  fS.— Whenever  a  bill  or  Joint  resolu- 
tion repealing  or  amending  any  statute  or 
part  thereof  shall  be  before  the  Committee 
or  a  subcommittee  for  final  consideration, 
the  Clerk  shall  place  before  each  member  of 
the  Committee  or  subcommittee  a  print  of 
the  statute  or  the  part  or  section  thereof  to 
be  amended  or  replaced  showing  by  strick- 
en-through type,  the  part  or  parts  to  be 
omitted,  and  in  italics,  the  matter  proposed 
to  be  added. 

Rule  f6.— An  appropriate  opportunity 
shall  be  given  the  Minority  to  examine  the 
proposed  text  of  Committee  reports  prior  to 
their  filing  or  publication.  In  the  event 
there  are  supplemental,  minority,  or  addi- 
tional views,  an  appropriate  opportunity 
shall  be  given  the  Majority  to  examine  the 
proposed  text  prior  to  filing  or  publication. 

Ride  i7.— <a)  The  Committee,  or  any  sub- 
committee, may  issue  subpoenas,  or  hold 
hearings  to  take  sworn  testimony  or  hear 
subpoenaed  witnesses,  only  if  such  investi- 
gative activity  has  been  authorized  by  ma- 
jority vote  of  the  Committee. 

(b)  For  the  purpose  of  holding  a  hearing 
to  take  sworn  testimony  or  hear  subpoenaed 
witnesses,  three  members  of  the  Committee 
or  subcommittee  shall  constitute  a  quorum: 
provided,  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
(Chairman  and  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Committee  or  subcommittee,  a  single 
member  may  hear  subpoenaed  witnesses  or 
take  sworn  testimony. 

(c)  The  Committee  may,  by  a  majority 
vote,  delegate  the  authority  to  issue  subpoe- 
nas to  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  or  a 
subcommittee,  or  to  any  member  designated 
by  such  Chairman.  Prior  to  the  issuance  of 
each  subpoena,  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Conunittee  or  subcommittee, 
and  any  other  member  so  requesting,  shall 
be  notified  regarding  the  identity  of  the 
person  to  whom  it  will  be  issued  and  the 
nature  of  the  information  sought  and  its  re- 
lationship to  the  authorized  investigative 
activity,  except  where  the  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  or  subcommittee.  In  consultation 
with  the  ranking  minority  member,  deter- 
mines that  such  notice  would  unduly 
impede  the  Investigation.  All  information 
obtained  pursuant  to  such  investigative  ac- 
tivity shall  be  made  available  as  promptly  as 
possible  to  each  member  of  the  Committee 
requesting  same,  or  to  any  assistant  to  a 
member  of  the  Committee  designated  by 
such  member  in  writing,  but  the  use  of  any 
such  information  Is  subject  to  restrictions 
imposed  by  the  Rules  of  the  Senate.  Such 
information,  to  the  extent  that  It  is  relevant 
to  the  Investigation  shall.  If  requested  by  a 
member,  be  summarized  In  writing  as  soon 
as  practicable.  Upon  the  request  of  any 
member,  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  or 
subcommittee  shall  call  an  executive  session 
to  disc\iss  such  investigative  activity  or  the 
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of  any  lubpoena  in  connection 
ttMmrtth. 

(d)  Any  wttneH  suininoned  to  testify  at  a 
baartnc  or  any  wltaoa  gtvlnc  iwom  tosti- 
mony.  may  be  aooompuiied  by  counsel  of 
bla  own  ''*'*««"*^  who  shall  be  pennltted, 
while  the  witnoH  Is  teatifytnc,  to  adivse  him 
of  hia  legal  risfats. 

(e)  No  eonfldenUal  testimony  talcen  or 
eonfMenttal  matoial  ixeaented  in  an  execu- 
tive bearinc  or  any  report  of  the  proceed- 
tncs  of  such  an  executive  hearlnc,  shall  be 
made  public  either  In  whole  or  In  part  or  by 
way  of  summary,  unless  authorized  by  a  iuk- 
Joilty  of  the  members  of  the  Committee  or 
subeommlttee. 

Rmie  i&— Presidential  nominees  shall 
submit  a  statement  of  their  background  and 
finaneial  interests,  including  the  financial 
Interests  of  their  spouse  and  children  living 
in  the  household,  on  a  form  approved  by 
the  Committee  which  ahall  be  sworn  to  as  to 
Its  oomi^eteness  and  aoctiracy.  The  Commit- 
tee form  shall  be  in  two  parts— 

(I)  infonnatlon  relating  to  employment, 
edncattoo  and  background  of  the  nominee 
relating  to  the  pocitioa  to  which  the  individ- 
ual Is  nominated,  and  which  Is  to  be  made 
pubUc:.and. 

(II)  information  relating  to  financial  and 
other  background  of  the  nominee,  to  be 
made  public  when  the  Committee  deter- 
mines that  such  information  bears  directly 
oo  the  nominee's  qualifications  to  hold  the 
position  to  which  the  individual  is  nominat- 
ed. 

Infwmatlon  relating  to  background  and 
flnandal  interestr  (Part  I  and  ID  shall  not 
be  required  of  (a)  candidates  for  appoint- 
ment and  promotion  in  the  Public  Health 
Service  Corps;  and  (b)  nominees  for  less 
than  full-time  appointments  to  councils, 
commissions  or  boards  when  the  Committee 
determines  that  some  or  all  of  the  Informa- 
tion is  not  relevant  to  the  nature  of  the  po- 
sition. Information  relating  to  other  back- 
ground and  financial  interests  (Part  II) 
shall  not  be  required  of  any  nominee  when 
the  Committee  determines  that  it  Is  not  rel- 
evant to  the  nature  of  the  position. 

Committee  action  on  a  nomination,  in- 
cluding hearings  or  meetings  to  consider  a 
motion  to  recommend  confirmation,  shall 
not  be  Initiated  untQ  at  least  five  days  after 
the  nominee  submits  the  form  required  by 
this  rule  unless  the  Chairman,  with  the  con- 
currence of  the  ranking  minority  member, 
waives  this  waiting  period. 

RvU  /9.— Subject  to  statutory  require- 
ments Imposed  on  the  Committee  with  re- 
spect to  procedure,  the  rules  of  the  Commit- 
tee may  be  changed,  modified,  amended  or 
suspended  at  any  time;  provided,  not  less 
than  a  majority  of  the  entire  membership 
ao  determine  at  a  regular  meeting  with  due 
notice,  or  at  a  meeting  specifically  called  for 
that  purpose. 

Rule  29.— la  addition  to  the  foregoing,  the 
proceedings  of  the  Committee  shall  be  gov- 
cfned  by  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate 
and  the  ttrovislaiis  of  the  Legislative  Reor- 
gantitlon  Act  of  1M6.  as  amended.* 


RULES  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON 
FINANCX:.  lOOTH  CONGRESS 

•  Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  I 
submit,  for  printing  in  the  Cohcres- 
sioHAL  RnoBD,  the  rules  of  the  Com- 
mittee (m  Finance,  adopted  by  the 
committee  on  January  22,  1987.  These 
rules  were  adopted  and  are  submitted 
as  required  by  Senate  rule  XZVI. 


I  ask  tliat  they  be  printed  in  the 
Re(x>iu>. 
The  rules  follow: 

Comf  ITTKZ  OR  Finance— Ruixs  or 
Procedure 

I       (Adopted  January  23,  1987) 

Rifle  1.  RegvlaT  Meeting  Days.— The  regu- 
lar meeting  day  of  the  committee  shall  be 
the  second  and  fourth  Tuesday  of  each 
month,  except  that  If  there  be  no  business 
before  the  committee  the  regular  meeting 
sh«ll  be  omitted. 

Rijle  2.  Committee  Meetings.— (.a)  E^xcept 
as  provided  by  paragraph  3  of  Rule  XXVI  of 
the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  (relating 
to  special  meetings  called  by  a  majority  of 
the  committee)  and  subsection  (b)  of  this 
rule  committee  meetings,  for  the  conduct  of 
business,  for  the  purpose  of  holding  hear- 
ings, or  for  any  other  purpose,  shall  be 
called  by  the  chairman.  Members  will  be  no- 
tified of  committee  meetings  at  least  48 
houis  in  advance,  unless  the  chairman  de- 
termines that  an  emergency  situation  re- 
quires a  meeting  on  shorter  notice.  The  no- 
tification will  include  a  written  agenda  to- 
gether with  materials  prepared  by  the  staff 
relating  to  that  agenda.  After  the  agenda 
for  a  committee  meeting  is  published  and 
distributed,  no  nongermane  items  may  be 
brought  up  during  that  meeting  unless  at 
least  two-thirds  of  the  members  present 
agree  to  consider  those  items. 

(b)  In  the  absence  of  the  chairman,  meet- 
ings of  the  committee  may  be  called  by  the 
ranking  majority  member  of  the  committee 
who  is  present,  provided  authority  to  call 
meetings  has  been  delegated  to  such 
member  by  the  chairman. 

Rule  3.  Presiding  Officer.— (&)  The  chair- 
man shall  preside  at  all  meetings  and  hear- 
ings of  the  committee  except  that  in  his  al>- 
sence  the  ranking  majority  member  who  is 
present  at  the  meeting  shall  preside. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  the  rule  prescribed 
by  subsection  (a)  any  member  of  the  com- 
mittee may  preside  over  the  conduct  of  a 
hearing. 

Ride  4.  Quorums.— (A)  Except  as  provided 
in  subsections  (b)  and  (c)  seven  meml>ers,  in- 
cluding not  less  than  one  member  of  the 
majority  party  and  one  member  of  the  mi- 
nority party,  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for 
the  conduct  of  business. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  the  rule  prescribed 
by  subsection  (a),  one  member  shall  consti- 
tute a  quorum  for  the  purpose  of  conduct- 
ing a  hearing. 

(c)  Once  a  quorum  as  prescribed  by  sub- 
section (a)  has  been  established  for  the  con- 
duct of  business  in  executive  session,  the 
committee  may  continue  to  conduct  busi- 
ness so  long  ELS  five  or  more  members  are 
present.  Including  not  less  than  one  member 
of  the  majority  party  and  one  member  of 
the  minority  party. 

Rule  5.  Reporting  of  Measures  or  Recom- 
meniations.—Ho  measure  or  recommenda- 
tion shall  be  reported  from  the  committee 
unlets  a  majority  of  the  committee  is  actu- 
ally present  and  a  majority  of  those  present 
concur. 

Rule  6.  Proxy  Voting;  PoUing.—(a.)  Except 
as  wovided  by  paragraph  7(aK3)  of  Rule 
XXVI  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate 
(relating  to  limitation  on  use  of  proxy 
voting  to  report  a  measure  or  matter),  mem- 
bers who  are  unable  to  be  present  may  have 
their  vote  recorded  by  proxy. 

(b>  At  the  discretion  of  the  committee, 
menrilwrs  who  are  unable  to  be  present  and 
whose  vote  has  not  been  cast  by  proxy  may 


be  polled  tor  the  purpose  of  recording  their 
vote  on  any  rollcall  taken  by  the  committee. 

Rule  7.  Onfer  of  Jfofions.— When  several 
motions  are  before  the  committee  dealing 
with  related  or  overlapping  matters,  the 
chairman  may  specify  the  order  in  which 
the  motioAs  shall  be  voted  upon. 

Rule  8.  Bringing  a  Matter  to  a  Vote.— II 
the  chairman  determines  that  a  motion  or 
amendmest  has  been  adequately  detiated. 
he  may  csU  for  a  vote  on  such  motion  or 
amendment,  and  the  vote  shall  then  be 
taken,  unless  the  committee  votes  to  contin- 
ue debate  on  such  motion  or  amendment,  as 
the  case  may  be.  The  vote  on  a  motion  to 
continue  Rebate  on  any  motion  or  amend- 
ment shall  l>e  taken  without  debate. 

Rule  9.  Public  Announcement  of  Commit- 
tee Votes.  —Pursuant  to  paragraph  7(b)  of 
Rule  XXVI  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate  (rdating  to  public  announcement  of 
votes),  the  results  of  rollcall  votes  taken  by 
the  committee  on  any  measure  (or  amend- 
ment thereto)  or  matter  shall  be  announced 
publicly  not  later  than  the  day  on  which 
such  measure  or  matter  is  ordered  reported 
from  the  oommittee. 

Rule  lOi  Subpoenas.— Subpoenas  for  at- 
tendance of  witnesses  and  the  production  of 
memoranda,  documents,  and  records  shall 
be  issued  by  the  chairman,  or  by  any  other 
member  of  the  committee  designated  by 
him. 

Rule  11.  Open  Committee  Hearings.— To 
the  extent  required  by  paragraph  S  of  Rule 
XXVI  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate 
(relating  (o  limitations  on  open  hearings), 
each  heartng  conducted  by  the  committee 
shall  be  open  to  the  public. 

Rule  12.  Announcement  of  Hearings.— The 
committee  shall  undertake  consistent  with 
the  provisions  of  paragraph  4(a)  of  Rule 
XXVI  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate 
(relating  to  public  notice  of  committee  hear- 
ings) to  issue  public  announcements  of  hear- 
ings it  intends  to  hold  at  least  one  week 
prior  to  the  commencement  of  such  hear- 
ings. 

Rule  13.  Witnesses  at  Hearings.— (a)  Each 
witness  who  is  scheduled  to  testify  at  any 
hearing  must  submit  his  written  testimony 
to  the  staff  director  not  later  than  noon  of 
the  last  business  day  preceding  the  day  on 
which  he  Is  scheduled  to  appear.  Such  writ- 
ten testimony  shall  be  accompanied  by  a 
brief  summary  of  the  principal  points  cov- 
ered in  the  written  testimony.  Having  sub- 
mitted his  written  testimony,  the  witness 
shall  be  aQowed  not  more  than  ten  minutes 
for  oral  pnesentation  of  his  statement. 

(b)  Witnesses  may  not  read  their  entire 
written  testimony,  but  must  confirm  their 
oral  presentation  to  a  summarization  of 
their  arguments. 

(c)  Witnesses  shall  observe  proper  stand- 
ards of  dignity,  decorum  and  propriety 
while  presenting  their  views  to  the  commit- 
tee. Any  witness  who  violates  this  rule  shall 
be  dismissed,  and  his  testimony  (both  oral 
and  written)  shall  not  appear  in  the  record 
of  the  hearing. 

(d)  In  scheduling  witnesses  for  hearings, 
the  staff  shall  attempt  to  schedule  wit- 
nesses so  as  to  attain  a  balance  of  views 
early  in  the  hearings.  Every  member  of  the 
committee  may  designate  witnesses  who  will 
appear  b^ore  the  committee  to  testify.  To 
the  extent  that  a  witness  designated  by  a 
memlier  cannot  be  scheduled  to  testify 
during  the  time  set  aside  for  the  hearing,  a 
special  time  will  be  set  aside  for  that  witness 
to  testify  if  the  memlier  designating  that 
witness  is  available  at  that  time  to  chair  the 
hearing. 


Rule  14.  iludjencej.- Persons  admitted 
into  the  audience  for  open  hearings  of  the 
committee  shall  conduct  themselves  with 
the  dignity,  decorum,  courtesy  and  proprie- 
ty traditionally  olMerved  by  the  Senate. 
Demonstrations  of  approval  or  disapproval 
of  any  statement  or  act  by  any  member  or 
witness  are  not  allowed.  Persons  creating 
confusion  or  distractions  or  otherwise  dis- 
rupting the  orderly  proceeding  of  the  hear- 
ing shall  be  expelled  from  the  hearing. 

Rule  15.  Broadcasting  of  Hearings.— la,) 
Broadcasting  of  open  hearings  by  television 
or  radio  coverage  shall  be  allowed  upon  ap- 
proval by  the  chairman  of  a  request  filed 
with  the  staff  director  not  later  than  noon 
of  the  day  l>efore  the  day  on  which  such 
coverage  is  desired. 

(b)  If  such  approval  is  granted,  broadcast- 
ing coverage  of  the  hearing  shall  be  con- 
ducted unobtmsively  and  in  accordance 
with  the  standards  of  dignity,  propriety, 
courtesy  and  decorum  traditionally  observed 
by  the  Senate. 

(c)  E]quipment  necessary  for  coverage  by 
television  and  radio  media  shall  not  be  in- 
stalled in,  or  removed  from,  the  hearing 
room  while  the  committee  is  in  session. 

(d)  Additional  lighting  may  be  installed  in 
the  hearing  room  by  the  media  in  order  to 
raise  the  ambient  lighting  level  to  the 
lowest  level  necessary  to  provide  adequate 
television  coverage  of  the  hearing  at  the 
then  current  state  of  the  art  of  television 
coverage. 

(e)  The  additional  lighting  authorized  by 
suljsection  (d)  of  this  rule  shall  not  be  di- 
rected into  the  eyes  of  any  members  of  the 
committee  or  of  any  witnesses,  and  at  the 
request  of  any  such  member  or  witness,  of- 
fending lighting  shall  be  extinguished. 

(f)  No  witness  shall  be  required  to  t>e  pho- 
tographed at  any  hearing  or  to  give  testimo- 
ny while  the  broadcasting  (or  coverage)  of 
that  hearing  is  being  conducted.  At  the  re- 
quest of  any  such  witness  who  does  not  wish 
to  be  subjected  to  radio  or  television  cover- 
age, all  equipment  used  for  coverage  shall 
be  turned  off. 

Rule  16.  Subcommittees.— (a)  The  chair- 
man, subject  to  the  approval  of  the  commit- 
tee, shall  appoint  legislative  subcommittees. 
All  legislation  shall  l>e  kept  on  the  full  com- 
mittee calendar  unless  a  majority  of  the 
members  present  and  voting  agree  to  refer 
specific  legislation  to  an  appropriate  sul>- 
commlttee. 

(b)  The  chairman  may  limit  the  period 
during  which  House-passed  legislation  re- 
ferred to  a  subcommittee  under  paragraph 
(a)  will  remain  in  that  suticommittee.  At  the 
end  of  that  period,  the  legislation  will  be  re- 
stored to  the  full  committee  calendar.  The 
period  referred  to  in  the  preceding  sen- 
tences should  be  6  weeks,  but  may  be  ex- 
tended in  the  event  the  adjournment  or  a 
long  recess  is  imminent. 

(c)  All  decisions  of  the  chairman  are  sub- 
ject to  approval  or  modification  by  a  majori- 
ty vote  of  the  committee 

(d)  The  full  committee  may  at  any  time 
by  majority  vote  of  those  meml>ers  present 
discharge  a  subcommittee  from  further  con- 
sideration of  a  specific  piece  of  legislation. 

(e)  Because  the  Senate  is  constitutionally 
prohibited  from  passing  revenue  legislation 
originating  in  the  Senate,  subcommittees 
may  mark  up  legislation  originating  in  the 
Senate  and  referred  to  them  under  Rule 
16(a)  to  develop  specific  proposals  for  full 
committee  consideration  by  may  not  report 
such  legislmtlon  to  the  full  committee.  The 
preceding  sentence  does  not  apply  to  non- 
revenue  legislation  originating  in  the 
Senate. 


(f)  The  chairman  and  ranking  minority 
members  shall  serve  as  nonvoting  ex  officio 
members  of  the  8ulx»mmittees  on  which 
they  do  not  serve  as  voting  meml>ers. 

(g)  Any  member  of  the  committee  may 
attend  hearings  held  by  any  subcommittee 
and  question  witnesses  testifying  before 
that  subcnrunittee. 

(h)  Subcommittee  meeting  times  shaJl  be 
coordinated  by  the  staff  director  to  iivsure 
that— 

(1)  no  subconmiittee  meeting  will  be  held 
when  the  committee  is  in  executive  session, 
except  by  unanimous  consent: 

(2)  no  more  than  one  subcommittee  will 
meet  when  the  full  committee  is  holding 
hearings;  and 

(3)  not  more  than  two  subcommittees  will 
meet  at  the  same  time. 

Notwitiistanding  paragraphs  (2)  and  (3),  a 
subcommittee  may  meet  when  the  full  com- 
mittee is  holding  hearings  and  two  subcom- 
mittees may  meet  at  the  same  time  only 
upon  the  approval  of  the  chairman  and  the 
ranking  minority  meml>er  of  the  committee 
and  subcommittees  involved. 

(i)  All  nominations  shall  be  considered  by 
the  full  committee. 

(j)  The  chairman  will  attempt  to  schedule 
reasonably  frequent  meetings  of  the  full 
committee  to  permit  consideration  of  legis- 
lation reported  favorably  to  the  committee 
by  the  subcommittees 

Rule  17.  Transcripts  of  Committee  Meet- 
ings.—An  accurate  record  shall  be  kept  of 
all  markups  of  the  committee,  whether  they 
l>e  open  or  closed  to  the  public.  This  record, 
marked  as  "uncorrected."  shall  be  available 
for  inspection  by  Members  of  the  Senate,  or 
members  of  the  committee  together  with 
their  staffs,  at  any  time.  This  record  shall 
not  be  published  or  made  public  in  any  way 
except: 

(a)  By  majority  vote  of  the  committee 
after  all  members  of  the  committee  have 
had  a  reasonable  opportunity  to  correct 
their  remarks  for  grammatical  errors  or  to 
accurately  reflect  statements  made. 

(b)  Any  member  may  release  his  own  re- 
marlcs  made  in  any  markup  of  the  commit- 
tee provided  that  every  member  or  witness 
whose  remarks  are  contained  in  the  released 
portion  is  given  a  reasonable  opportimity 
before  release  to  correct  their  remarlu. 

Notwitiistanding  the  above,  in  the  case  of 
the  record  of  an  executive  session  of  the 
committee  that  is  closed  to  the  public  pur- 
suant to  Rule  XXVI  of  the  Standing  Rules 
of  the  Senate,  the  record  shall  not  be  pub- 
lished or  made  public  in  any  way  except  by 
majority  vote  of  the  committee  after  all 
members  of  the  committee  have  had  a  rea- 
sonable opportunity  to  correct  their  re- 
marks for  grammatical  errors  or  to  accu- 
rately reflect  statements  made. 

Rule  18.  Amendment  of  Rules.—The  fore- 
going rules  may  t>e  added  to,  modified, 
amended  or  suspended  at  any  time.* 


AFGHANISTAN:  LETTERS  FROM 
THE  STATE  OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

•  Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
last  De<%mber  the  brutal  Soviet  occu- 
pation of  Afghanistan  entered  its 
eighth  year.  The  horrible  condition  of 
human  rights  in  Afghanistan  was  re- 
cently described  in  a  United  Nations 
report  as:  "A  Situation  Approaching 
Oenocide." 

As  chairman  of  the  Congressional 
Task  Force  on  Afghanistan.  I  have  re- 
ceived thousands  of  letters  from  Amer- 


icans across  the  Nation  who  are  out- 
raged at  the  senseless  atrocities  being 
committed  today  in  Afghanistan. 
Many  of  these  letters  are  from  Ameri- 
cans who  are  shocked  at  this  Naticm's 
relative  silence  about  the  genocide 
taking  place  in  Afghanistan. 

In  the  weeks  and  months  ahead,  I 
plan  to  share  some  of  these  letters 
with  my  colleagues.  I  will  insert  into 
the  Recori)  two  letters  each  day  from 
various  States  in  the  Nation.  Today.  I 
submit  two  letters  from  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania  which  I  ask  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

The  letters  follow: 

Dear  Senator  Humfhret:  I  would  like  to 
voice  my  deep  concern  to  you  about  the  way 
the  rights  of  the  people  of  Afghanistan  are 
being  continually  violated:  the  terrible  suf- 
fering these  brave  people  are  enduring  at 
the  hands  of  the  Soviets. 

It  has  come  to  my  attention  that  an  inter- 
national treaty  outlawing  genocide  has  re- 
cently been  passed  by  oiu*  Senate,  making 
mass  murder  of  a  national,  ethnic,  racial,  or 
religious  groups  an  international  crime.  In  a 
case  such  as  Afghanistan,  where  so  many 
people  are  being  executed,  and  where  about 
35  percent  of  the  population  is  either  dead 
or  exiled,  I  strongly  hope  that  this  treaty 
will  be  used  to  end  their  suffering. 
Sincerely, 

AiiAMntiiio. 

Havertown,  pa. 

Dear  Senator  Hdmphret:  I  am  writing  to 
voice  my  deep  concern  relative  to  the  terror 
and  atrocities  being  inflicted  upon  the 
people  of  Afghanistan  by  the  Soviet  Union 
and  their  occupation  force.  I  continue  to  be 
appalled  at  the  news  reports  that  I  read 
concerning  this  grave  and  unfortunate 
matter.  Of  more  importance,  I  am  con- 
cerned alx>ut  what  I  perceive  to  be  the  lack 
of  commitment  on  t>ehalf  of  the  United 
States  in  taking  positive  steps  to  ease  the 
suffering  of  these  people.  It  is  my  present 
feeling  that  the  government  should  be  pro- 
viding military  and  non-military  assistance 
to  the  people  of  Afghanistan  who  are  en- 
gaged in  a  fearless  effort  to  preserve  their 
freedom  and  cultural  identities. 

I  am  writing  to  voice  my  concern  and  to 
ask  you  to  advise  me  as  to  what  efforts  are 
l>eing  luidertaken  by  our  government. 

Very  truly  yours, 

JAMKS  D.  BOGAK. 

Shiremanstown,  pa.* 


SOUTH  AFRICAN  SANCTIONS 
BACKFIRE 

•  Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  last 
October  2,  the  United  States  Senate 
Joined  with  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives in  overriding  President  Reagan's 
veto  of  H.R.  4868,  the  bill  which  im- 
posed United  States  sanctions  against 
South  Africa.  When  the  Congress  took 
that  step,  it  was  the  first  time  that 
Congress  had  overridden  a  President 
on  a  foreign  ix)licy  matter  since  Presi- 
dent Nixon  was  overridden  on  his  veto 
of  the  war  powers  resolution  which 
was  Congress'  attempt  to  take  back 
some  of  its  powers  after  the  Vietnam 
war.    Also,    by    overriding    President 
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RaM*n  on  South  Africmn  sanctions. 
tbe  OopgreM  made  It  very  clear  that 
Sooth  African  nnctkais  is  its  foreign 
pottey. 

Daring  debate  tm  that  bill  and  on 
the  ofcrride  vote,  many  of  us  on  this 
aide  of  the  alile  warned  that  sanctions 
would  backfire,  that  they  would  not 
■«*««"P'*«»*  what  many  hoped  they 
would— a  eomiilete  end  to  apartheid. 
l^ny  Ociiatcas  who  voted  to  override 
the  Ptealdeat  dM  ao  under  the  mlscon- 
that  the  vast  majority  of 
tak  Sooth  Africa  favored  the 
United  States  Imposing  sanctions 
agataiat  the  Botha  government. 

Again,  sevoal  of  us  attempted  to  set 
the  record  straight  in  that  regard- 
South  African  blacks,  none  of  whom 
auppoit  apartheid  Just  as  no  U.S.  Sen- 
ator supports  apartheid,  were,  and  are, 
oppoaed  to  punitive  sanctions  against 
their  country  because  they  have 
always  known  they  would  be  the  first 
hurt. 

Mr.  President.  I  see  some  slight  glim- 
mer of  iKHie  in  our  country— and  even 
in  the  Senate.  I  might  add— that  we 
are  beginning  to  see  that  passage  of 
HJl.  4868  over  the  President's  veto 
was  a  mistake.  I  particularly  feel  that 
way  when  I  read  editorials  such  as  the 
one  which  aK>eared  in  the  February 
11. 1987.  issue  of  the  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal entitled.  "Sanctions  Backfire." 

Also,  ruly  thinking  people  among 
thoae  who  liave  been  in  the  forefront 
of  flghUng  apartheid  have  decided 
that  thtir  approach  may  have  been 
wrong.  Here  I  quote  from  excerpts 
frmn  the  January  27,  1987.  Southern 
African  Catholic  Bishops'  Conference 
Report  which  states: 

(IH  aeems  logical  that  black  people  des- 
poatdy  want  an  end  to  the  oppression  of 
apaitlidd.  and  are  willing  to  endure  some 
hardsblp  to  see  this  happen.  It  seems,  how- 
ever, that  if  the  policy  is  likely  to  produce  a 
Vam  of  their  vitally  needed  Jobs,  most  blacks 
pnne  to  be  tentative  about  pressing  the 
iHue.  The  Commlasion  concludes  from  this 
report  that  it  cannot  be  said  that  blacks 
favor  sanctions  and  are  prepared  to  endure 
the  hardahip.  a  view  apparently  held  by  a 
minority  only,  for  when  the  stark  reality  of 
hMi  of  Jobs  is  presented,  then  quite  human- 
ly this  specter  forces  the  preference  for 
anctiras  into  the  background. 

Mr.  President.  I  commend  both  the 
Journal  editorial  and  the  accompany- 
ing excerpts  from  the  Catholic  Blsh- 
(H>'8  report  to  my  coUeagues.  and  ask 
that  both  be  printed  in  the  Rscord. 

Hie  material  follows: 

Rvoai  TO  Bishops:  SAMcnoits 
CoviRBvaosDcnvs 

(Hote.— On  Jan.  r?.  the  Southern  African 
Citbollc  Btahops'  Conference  released  the 
report  of  a  medal  oominiasion  on  economic 
■nrtlws  FoDowtng  are  excerpts  from  that 
lepoct.  A  rdated  editorial  appears  nearby.) 

As  anttldpated.  the  whole  issue  of  eco- 
Bonle  priMiiwa  baa  dearly  had  a  totally 
eountcrpnducttve  effect  on  government 
thinking  The  wbole  sanctions  issue  has  con- 
iOWdated  govanment  in  Its  retreat  from 
meaningful  and.  Indeed,  any  reform. 


The  following  [points]  are  relevant: 

....  The  establishment  of  the  new  super 
Economic  Ministry  .  .  .  seems  to  be  de- 
signed to  put  into  place  an  economy  and 
structure  to  withstand  siege.  Government 
sources  have  recently  been  reported  as  stat- 
ing that  they  were  not  concerned  about 
warld  reaction  ansrmore  as  nothing  the  gov- 
ernment did  could  stem  the  tide  of  sanc- 
tions. 

The  sanctions-busting  effort  is  Ksining 
nMunentum  with  the  government  cooperat- 
ing in  every  facet.  Passports  of  convenience 
appear  to  be  fairly  easily  obtainable  as  is 
Reserve  Bank  cooperation  in  forming  off- 
shore operations  to  circumvent  all  kinds  of 
tiade  pressures.  .  .  . 

The  State  President's  third  economic 
"summit"  (boycotted  by  several  important 
business  leaders),  whilst  giving  business  tbe 
clwuice  to  hammer  the  remaining  vestiges  of 
institutional  apartheid,  produced  nothing, 
and  certainly  no  positive  government  re- 
sponse—only warnings  to  business  "not  to 
meddle  in  politics,"  and  strong  rebukes  that 
gcKremment  must  be  given  full  support  by 
the  business  sector. 

Government  attitudes  have  become  no- 
tieeably  more  and  more  defiant  .  .  .  more  so 
tlmn  when  sanctions  were  threatened.  It  is 
diawing  more  and  more  people  into  its  serv- 
ice, making  more  and  more  people  beholden 
to  it.  In  just  three  years,  its  wage  bUl  has 
doubled.  Whilst  the  economy  will  be  severly 
hurt  by  sanctions,  it  can  survive,  although 
for  how  long  it  is  difficult  to  say,  but  those 
responsible  for  policy  in  the  government 
and  In  government  supporting  roles,  have 
effectively  shielded  themselves  against  the 
impact  of  deprivation.  They  will  be  the  last 
to  feel  its  effects. 

At  the  recent  National  Party  Congress, 
political  change  and  the  fate  of  political  de- 
tainees and  future  reform  was  not  ad- 
dressed. 

The  incomprehensible  attitude  of  the 
State  President  at  the  recent  conference 
with  certain  of  our  Bishops,  seems  to  supply 
fiaal  proof  positive  that  the  State  President 
is  totally  closed  to  any  overtures  of  reason 
or  moral  persuasion. 

The  clampdown  on  the  media  coupled 
with  total  suppression  against  all  sectors  of 
opposition  to  the  Government  is  further 
clear  support  for  the  gloomy  prognosis  that 
Government  does  not  intend  to  change  real- 
istically, and  certainly  has  no  intention  of 
admitting  to  any  process  whereby  political 
power  will  i>e  relinquished  peacefully  at  this 
stage  regardless  of  the  consequences. 

What  was  anticipated  by  the  pro-sanctions 
lobby  early  in  1986,  namely  an  early  change 
in  Government  policy  with  expectations  of 
imminent  meaningful  black  participation  in 
a  regime  overcome  by  the  pressures  of  eco- 
nomic boycotts,  is  not  Ukey  to  materialize, 
and  wiU  probably  only  emerge  but  in  [an] 
uapredlctable  manner,  a  long  time  ahead. 
Tbe  struggle  is  going  to  be  arduous  and 
lengthy,  and  very  substantial  suffering  and 
confrontation  is  likely  to  continue  to  be  ex- 
parienced. 

The  agricultural  sector  employs  about  1.3 
million  of  the  economically  active  popula- 
tion of  South  Africa  of  which  1.1  million  are 
blacks,  with  a  further  200,000  people  being 
employed  by  industries  which  have  impor- 
tant forward  and  backward  linkages  with 
tbe  agricultural  sectors.  A  total  embargo 
against  exports  of  agricultural  products 
could  lead  to  the  retrenchment  of  approxi- 
mately 100.000  workers  in  the  Western  Cape 
aad  Northern  and  Eastern  Transvaal.  Woik- 
en  in  Natal  are  also  threatened. 


Most  Importantly,  the  agricultural  sector 
also  provides  accommodation  to  farm  work- 
ers and  their  families,  for  example  housing 
fadlitlca  and  farm  schools.  During  1984 
nearly  460,000  pupils  were  enrolled  in  5,477 
primary  farm  schools.  This  represented 
atwut  30%  of  total  black  school  enrollment 
in  Soutk  Africa. 

Again  the  observation  of  the  Commission 
is  that  notwitlistanding  the  optimistic  and 
often  bfave  statements  made  by  the  govern- 
ment and  big  business  that  the  country  will 
be  able  to  weather  sanctions,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  sanctions  are,  and  as  their 
impact  Increases,  will  become,  very  hurtful 
to  the  economic  and  therefore  the  social 
fabric  of  the  country. 

In  summary  it  seems  logical  that  black 
people  desperately  want  an  end  to  the  op- 
pression of  apartheid,  and  are  willing  to 
endure  some  hardship  to  see  this  happen.  It 
seems.  However,  that  if  the  policy  is  likely  to 
produce  a  loss  of  their  vitally  needed  jobs, 
most  blacks  prove  to  be  tentative  about 
pressing  the  issue.  The  Commission  con- 
cludes from  this  report  that  it  cannot  be 
said  that  blacks  favor  sanctions  and  are  pre- 
pared ta  endure  the  hardship,  a  view  appar- 
ently held  by  a  minority  only,  for  when  the 
stark  reality  of  loss  of  Jobs  is  presented, 
then  quite  humanly  this  specter  forces  the 
preference  for  sanctions  into  the  back- 
ground. 

There  is  a  growing  awareness  of  social  re- 
sponsibility in  the  private  sector  and  in  the 
business  sector.  Notwithstanding  that  the 
whole  Issue  of  so-called  "constructive  en- 
gagement" has  been  damned  by  certain 
forces  and  is  criticized  for  example  by  [the 
largely  black  Confederation  of  South  Afri- 
can Trade  Unions]  as  being  cosmetic  only, 
we  believe  that  a  statement  which  says  that 
because  black  South  Africans  are  denied  po- 
litical dghts,  efforts  to  improve  their  eco- 
nomic, educational  and  social  status  are  cos- 
metic or  trivial,  is  a  fallacy. 

The  Commission  urges  that  the  goals 
ahead  must  at  all  times  be  kept  in  mind.  We 
see  this  primarily  as  twofold,  namely  the 
transformation  of  South  Africa  by  the  abo- 
lition of  apartheid  into  a  just  society  from 
which  racial  discrimination  is  eliminated, 
and  in  which  equal  opportunity  with  equal 
political  rights  will  prevail,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  building  of  a  base  upon  which  a 
humane  and  Just  post-apartheid  era  with  a 
Christian  emphasis  and  orientation  can  be 
ushered  into  this  country.  In  this  the 
Church  has  a  vital  and  far-reaching  role  to 
play. 

Samctions  Backviiu: 

Remonber  sanctions?  The  struggle  over 
whether  to  impose  economic  sanctions  on 
South  Africa  was  one  of  the  biggest  U.S. 
foreign*policy  stories  of  1986.  The  sanctions 
issue  eventually  transcended  politics  and 
became  a  litmus  test  of  moral  correctness  in 
U.S.  piAilic  life.  Most  participants  chose  the 
morality  of  sanctions. 

Congress,  led  by  Sen.  Richard  Lugar  (R., 
Ind.),  voted  for  sanctions.  U.S.  college  stu- 
dents built  shantytowns  to  express  solidari- 
ty with  apartheid's  victims  and  force  divest- 
ment of  stocks  in  companies  operating  in 
South  Africa.  General  Motors  puUed  out,  as 
did  Chase  Manhattan,  IBM  and  Coca-Cola. 
Yesterday,  President  Reagan's  Advisory 
Committee  on  South  Africa,  a  prestigious 
citizens  group  co-chalred  by  former  IBM 
Chairman  Frank  Cary,  presented  George 
Sbultz  with  a  report  urging  the  VS.  to  push 


other  Western  nations  into  Joining  the  sanc- 
tions effort. 

So  clearly  the  advocates  of  sanctions  were 
the  foreign-policy  victors.  At  least  in  the 
U.S.  they  were.  What  about  in  South  Africa 
itself?  That's  another  story. 

A  group  of  South  African  churclimen  has 
Just  released  the  first  significant  report  on 
the  sanctions  strategy.  According  to  a  spe- 
cial commission  of  the  Southern  African 
Catholic  Bishops'  Conference,  sanctions 
have  "clearly  had  a  totally  counterproduc- 
tive effect  on  government  thinking  .  .  .  [and 
have]  consolidated  the  government  in  its  re- 
treat from  meaningful  and,  indeed,  any 
reform."  The  report  states  that  sanctions 
will  mean  suffering  for  many  on  the  bottom 
of  the  economic  ladder.  (Excerpts  from  the 
report  are  printed  nearby.) 

It  paints  a  grim  future  for  a  post-sanctions 
South  Africa:  high  inflation.  Increasing 
black  unemployment  and  a  danger  that 
some  companies  that  provide  housing  and 
education  for  black  workers  and  their  fami- 
lies may  go  bankrupt.  Denis  Hurley,  the 
Catholic  archbishop  of  Durban,  believes 
that  further  sanctions  in  the  form  of  divest- 
ment "would  precipitate  conflicts  that 
would  go  on  for  20  years,  and  end  in  total 
devastation  for  the  country." 

Support  for  sanctions  among  South  Afri- 
ca's blaclcs  was  never  as  universally  popular 
as  the  pro-sanctions  lobby  believed.  Public- 
opinion  surveys  last  July  by  Mark  Orkin  in 
association  with  the  Cape  Town-based  Insti- 
tute for  Black  Research  found  that  one- 
quarter  of  blacks  supported  sanctions  even 
if  they  meant  the  loss  of  many  black  jobs. 
But  48%  were  against  sanctions  If  they  en- 
tailed many  job  losses. 

If  sanctions  have  backfired,  there  is  little 
moral  Justification  for  forcing  black  South 
Africans  to  continue  to  accept  a  scorched- 
earth  policy  designed  on  Constitution 
Avenue  in  Washington,  D.C.  What  kind  of 
policy,  then,  should  Americans  of  good  will 
pursue  in  South  Africa? 

The  answer  lies  not  in  apocalyptic  moral- 
ism  but,  as  always,  along  the  harder  road  of 
serious  politics.  In  this  respect,  the  most 
hopeful  sign  is  that  the  government  of 
President  P.  W.  Botha  may  yet  be  forced 
into  accepting  the  proposals  of  the  Indaba, 
a  committee  of  whites,  blacks  and  Indians 
from  Natal  province  and  the  black  "home- 
land" of  KwaZulu. 

Last  year,  the  Indaba  devised  a  multiracial 
constitution  for  the  two  regions  based  on 
universal  suffrage.  This  would  give  Natal, 
with  a  quarter  of  South  Africa's  population, 
a  genuine  black-majority  government  at  the 
local  level.  Like  the  U.S.  Constitution,  the 
Indatia  proposes  the  decentralization  of  po- 
litical power,  thus  minimizing  the  chances 
of  group  conflict. 

Stoffel  Botha,  the  leader  of  the  ruling  Na- 
tional Party  in  Natal,  rejected  a  draft  of  the 
Indaba  report  last  year  because  he  felt  it 
di(]n't  provide  adequate  protections  for 
whites  and  other  minorities.  The  final 
report  was  submitted  to  Pretoria  only  last 
month.  Fearful  of  losing  votes  to  right-wing 
parties,  the  government  has  delayed  any 
final  decision  on  the  Indalsa  plan  unUl  after 
whites  vote  in  a  May  6  national  election. 

The  fact  remains,  however,  that  the  gov- 
ernment is  also  coming  under  increasing 
pressure  from  whites  who  are  disgusted 
with  its  faOure  to  carry  out  promises  of  fur- 
ther ref  onn.  Among  these  is  Denis  Worrall. 
who  resigned  last  month  as  South  Africa's 
ambassador  to  Great  Britain.  He  believes  a 
multiracial  Natal  government  could  serve  as 
a  model  for  a  natlnnsl  solution  to  the  injus- 


tices of  apartheid,  and  plans  to  run  as  a  pro- 
Indaba  candidate  for  Parliament  against  a 
top  govenunent  minister.  Should  Mr.  Wor- 
rall run  well.  It  would  be  a  clear  signal  to 
Mr.  Botha  that  whites  don't  adamantly 
oppose  a  black-led  government— if  basts  lib- 
erties are  clearly  protected  under  a  rule  of 
law. 

Those  who  argue  In  the  U.S.  that  the  Afri- 
can National  Congress  is  the  sole  legitimate 
voice  of  South  African  blades  naturally 
oppose  the  political-reconstruction  effort  in 
Natal.  It  would  probably  mean  that  Chief 
Mangosuthu  Buthelezi,  leader  of  the  Zulus, 
would  be  elected  as  chief  minister  of  Natal. 
Though  a  longtime  member  of  the  ANC, 
Mr.  Buthelezi  never  agreed  with  the  ANC's 
use  of  terrorism  against  civilians  and  its 
support  of  sanctions.  As  a  result,  Mr.  Buthe- 
lezi generally  receives  a  tepid  reception 
from  many  opinion  makers  when  he  visits 
the  U.S.,  a  signal  to  black  South  Africans 
that  the  Americans'  conunitment  to  the 
principle  of  political  pluralism  is  tepid  as 
well. 

U.S.  advocates  of  sanctions  sold  many 
well-intended  people  here  a  bill  of  goods. 
That  policy  is  causing  pain  for  South  Afri- 
ca's black  population.  It  is  time  for  corpora- 
tions, college  presidents,  pension-fund  ad- 
ministrators and  maybe  even  a  few  public 
officials  to  recognize  that  there  are  many 
blacks  who  repudiate  the  ANC's  tactics  of 
terror  and  who  are  trying  to  build  a  new 
South  Africa  that  rejects  both  apartheid 
and  Marxism.  Identifying  these  individuals, 
supporting  their  political  efforts  and  pro- 
tecting them  from  reprisals  by  both  the  gov- 
ernment and  black  extremists  are,  unlike 
sanctions,  hard  choices  worth  making.* 


AN  AMENDMENT  TO  THE 
BANKRUPTCY  CODE 

•  Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  last 
Thursday  Senators  METZENBAtm  and 
Heinz  Introduced  an  amendment  to 
the  Bankruptcy  Code  which  would  ad- 
(iress  the  problems  raised  by  LTV's 
recent  chapter  11  filing.  I  am  proud  to 
be  an  original  cosponsor  of  this  meas- 
ure designed  to  protect  employee  ben- 
efits. This  legislation  would  mandate 
that  retiree  benefits  in  a  collective 
bargaining  agreement  receive  the 
same  protection  as  all  other  benefits. 
It  would  also  require  that  health  and 
life  insurance  benefits  be  paid  until 
such  time  as  a  court  orders  a  modifica- 
tion. The  bankruptcy  court  (>ould 
order  such  modification  only  if  it  de- 
termines that  such  change  is  neces- 
sary to  permit  the  company  to  reorga- 
nize, treats  all  parties  fairly  and  equi- 
tably and  are  mutually  satisfactory  to 
all  parties.  This  Is  the  same  criteria 
used  to  determine  whether  a  (»llective 
bargaining  agreement  can  be  modified. 
Another  important  provision  of  the 
bill  would  def^gnate  retirees  as  a  sepa- 
rate class  for  the  purpose  of  ratifying 
a  final  reorganization  plan;  this  clause 
provides  them  with  significant  lever- 
age, as  current  law  allows  any  class  to 
block  adoption  of  a  final  plan  imless  a 
court  determines  that  the  class  refusal 
is  unreasonable.  This  provision  will 
ensure  that  companies  do  not  try  to 
regain  financial  solvency  at  the  ex- 
pense of  retirees.  I  believe  this  legisla- 


tion is  necessary  in  order  to  protect  re- 
tirees whose  benefits  are  Important  to 
their  livelihood. 

Mr.  President.  Congress  did  not 
intend  to  leave  retirees  out  in  the  cold 
when  it  enacted  chapter  11  of  the 
Bankruptcy  Code.  This  is  evidenced  by 
the  statutory  language,  legislative  his- 
tory, and  prior  Federal  court  decisions. 
This  amendment  is  necessry  to  further 
clarify  this  intent. 

Termination  of  life  and  health  insiu*- 
ance  benefits  creates  an  Intolerable 
situation  for  retirees  and  puts  at  risk 
the  very  men  and  women  who  spent 
their  lives  working  to  make  the  com- 
pany strong.  Since  many  retirees  are 
under  65  and  consequently  not  yet  eli- 
gible for  Medicare,  they  are  heavily 
dependent  upon  their  conventional  in- 
surance benefits. 

Since  we  do  not  know  the  financial 
situation  of  every  company  filing  for 
chapter  11  reorganizaiton.  we  do  not 
know  how  much  of  a  burden  this  bill 
would  impose.  That  was  for  the  comls 
to  decide  prior  to  this  amendment  and 
shall  continue  to  be  so  once  this 
amendment  is  enacted. 

I  believe  it  is  imperative  that  we 
enact  this  legislation  to  clarify  this 
issue  and  to  protect  our  retired  work- 
ers both  now  and  in  the  future.* 


THE  ARMED  SERVICES  COMMIT- 
TEE'S RECOMMENDATION  TO 
THE  BUDGET  COMMITTEE  ON 
SPENDING  LEVELS  FOR  THE 
NATIONAL  DEFENSE  FUNCTION 

•  Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Act  requires  that  on 
or  before  February  25  each  Senate 
committee  having  legislative  Jurisdic- 
tion shall  submit  to  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee their  views  and  estimates  on 
spending  levels  for  programs  under 
their  jurisdiction  for  the  coming  fiscal 
year.  The  Armed  Services  Committee 
met  on  Tuesday.  February  24.  to  make 
its  ret^mmendation.  I  will  submit  a 
copy  of  my  letter  to  Senator  Chiixs 
and  Senator  Doiaanci  containing  the 
committee's  recommendation  to  the 
Budget  Committee  for  the  Record  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

I  want  to  take  a  few  moments  this 
afternoon  to  comment  on  the  Armed 
Services  Committee's  recommendation 
to  the  Budget  Committee. 

We  began  oiu-  work  on  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  this  year  with  an 
extensive  series  of  hearings  on  U.S.  na- 
tional security  strategy.  One  of  the 
principal  conclusions  of  these  hearings 
is  that  development  and  Implementa- 
tion of  a  coherent  military  strategy  re- 
quires stable,  predictable  long-term 
plans  and  budgets.  Congress  and  the 
executive  branch  need  to  move  away 
from  the  feast-and-famine  cycle  of 
fluctuations  in  defense  spending  and 
reach  a  bipartisan  consensus  for  stable 
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uiH   niataliiAltl*    fundlns    to   suDDort    billion  while  oreservlnE  his  orotxised    still  achieves  meaninsful  reductions  in 
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and  mHUtnalde  funding  to  support 
our  national  defense  requir«nents. 

Tlie  Prealdent'8  fiscal  year  1988 
budget  projects  annual  real  increases 
of  S  perooit  in  national  defense 
budget  authwlty  for  fiscal  years  1988- 
91.  The  S-percoit  real  growth  in  de- 
fense spending  requested  for  fiscal 
year  1988  Is  the  smallest  annual  in- 
crease in  the  defense  budget  requested 
by  the  Reagan  administration.  It  also 
comes  after  2  years  of  real  decline  in 
national  defoise  budget  authority 
brouilit  about  by  Oramm-Rudnum 
and  the  huge  Fedwal  deficits. 

After  considerable  discussion,  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  agreed  to 
support  the  overall  level  of  defense 
spending  proposed  by  the  President 
for  national  defense  for  fiscal  year 
1988.  However.  I  believe  I  spolte  for  a 
majority  of  the  members  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  when  I  told  Sena- 
tor Chuxs  and  Senator  Domknici  that 
our  committee's  endorsement  of  the 
President's  fiscal  year  1988  defense 
budget  level  Includes  several  imix>r- 
tant  caveats.  These  caveats  are  out- 
lined In  my  letter,  and  involve  the  re- 
lationship of  the  defense  budget  to  the 
overall  Federal  budget,  and  the  prior- 
ities reflected  within  the  President's 
fiscal  year  1988  defense  budget. 

The  committee's  recommendation  to 
endorse  the  President's  proposed  fiscal 
year  1988  defense  funding  level  is 
based  on  what  we  believe  is  a  justified 
level  of  spending  for  national  defense. 
I  want  to  emphasize  that  it  is  not 
based  on  a  comprehensive  review  of 
how  the  fiscal  year  1988  defense 
budget  might  fit  into  the  overaU  con- 
text of  a  budget  resolution  that  con- 
forms to  the  Oramm-Rudman  deficit 
target. 

The  problem  is  that  the  President 
has  proposed  a  realistic  defense  spend- 
ing level  as  part  of  a  very  unrealistic 
Federal  budget  for  fiscal  year  1988  and 
fiscal  year  1989.  The  President's  fiscal 
year  1988  budget  includes  unrealistic 
assumptions  that  seriously  understate 
the  deficit:  one-time  asset  sales  that 
do  nothing  to  solve  the  long-term  defi- 
cit problem;  and  deep  reductions  in  do- 
mestic spending  far  below  what  a  bi- 
partisan majority  in  Congress  have 
been  willing  to  support  in  the  past. 
Using  the  administration's  own  eco- 
nomic assumptions,  the  President's 
fiscal  year  1988  budget  exceeds  the 
Oramm-Rudman  deficit  targets  in 
fiscal  years  1989-91  by  approximately 
$30  bQllon  per  year. 

According  to  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office,  the  deficit  in  the  Presl- 
dmt's  fiscal  year  1988  budget  is  $134 
blUlon.  $27  bi]ll<Hi  above  the  Oramm- 
Rudman  deficit  target.  If  CBO  is  cor- 
rect and  the  President's  budget  re- 
quest for  fiscal  year  1988  falls  to  meet 
the  Oramm-Rudman  deficit  target,  I 
realiae  that  the  Budget  Committee 
faces  an  almost  impossible  task  in  re- 
ducing the  President's  deficit  by  $27 


billion  while  preserving  his  proposed 
defense  funding  level. 

Although  the  Budget  Committee 
asked  us  to  make  a  5-year  spending 
recommendation  for  the  national  de- 
fense fimction,  the  committee  recom- 
mendation covered  only  fiscal  year 
1988.  The  committee  made  a  1-year 
recommendation  because  the  Presi- 
dent's fiscal  year  1988  budget  fails  to 
meet  the  Gramm-Rudman  deficit  tar- 
gets after  fiscal  year  1988.  The  E>e- 
fense  Department  submitted  a  credible 
2-year  budget  for  fiscal  year  1988  and 
fiscal  year  1989  as  part  of  its  fiscal 
year  1988-92  5-year  defense  plan.  Our 
ccMnmlttee  strongly  supports  the  con- 
cept of  shifting  to  a  2-year  budget.  Un- 
fortunately, the  President  has  not  told 
Congress  how  he  plans  to  pay  for  his 
pnoposed  level  of  defense  spending 
after  fiscal  year  1988  within  the 
Gramm-Rudman  deficit  targets.  This 
makes  our  job  of  recommending  and 
aclopting  a  2-year  defense  budget  ex- 
tremely difficult. 

In  endorsing  the  overall  level  of  de- 
fense spending  proposed  in  the  Presi- 
dent's fiscal  year  1988-89  defense 
budget.  I  want  to  emphasize  that  the 
committee  is  not  endorsing  the  details 
of  the  President's  budget.  Many  of  us 
believe  that  the  priorities  of  the  fiscal 
year  1988-89  defense  budget  are  seri- 
ously out  of  balance. 

For  example,  the  budget  proposes  to 
start  a  number  of  new  weapons  pro- 
grams with  very  high  outyear  costs  at 
the  ssone  time  it  increases  the  ineffi- 
ciency of  the  production  rates  of  many 
weapons  programs  currently  in  pro- 
duction. Funding  for  spare  parts  and 
maintenance  programs  have  been  re- 
duced just  as  the  military  services  are 
beginning  to  receive  into  their  inven- 
tories the  equipment  that  was  author- 
ized in  previous  years.  The  Navy's 
budget  proposes  procurement  of  two 
new  aircraft  carriers  while  significant- 
ly reducing  procurement  of  tactical 
combat  aircraft  that  operate  from  car- 
rier decks.  The  committee  intends  to 
address  these  imbalances  in  the 
coming  months  as  we  consider  the 
fiscal  year  1988-89  defense  authoriza- 
tion bill. 

Mr.  President,  the  current  fiscal 
crisis  continues  to  put  pressure  on  the 
defense  budget  and  undermines  our 
ability  to  develop  a  bipartisan  consen- 
sus for  stable,  long-term  funding  to 
support  our  defense  requirements. 
The  defense  budget  will  continue  to  be 
squeezed  unless  Congress  and  the  ad- 
ministration put  all  the  fiscal  cards  on 
the  table— defense  spending,  entitle- 
ments, discretionary  domestic  spend- 
ing, and  revenues— and  try  to  reach 
some  acceptable  compromise. 

The  Armed  Services  Committee  will 
work  with  the  Budget  Committee  in 
the  coming  months  to  develop  a  bal- 
anced alternative  to  the  President's 
budget  that  provides  an  adequate  level 
of  resources  for  national  defense  but 
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still  acnleves  meaningful  reductions  in 
the  deficit. 
The  material  follows: 

COMMirm  OH  ASMKD  SXRVICKS. 

Wathington,  DC.  Februanf  24,  19S7. 
Hon.  IiAWion  Chiues, 
Chairman, 

Hon.  PnE  V.  DOMBnci, 
Ranking  Uinority  Member,  Committee  on 
the  Bvdget,    U.S.   Senate,    Washington, 
DC. 

Dkax  Lawton  aho  Pktc  In  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  Section  301(d)  of  the 
Consressional  Budget  Act,  I  am  forwarding 
the  recommendation  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  for  the  National  Defense 
Function  (050)  for  FY1988. 

As  you  know,  the  President's  Fyi988 
budget  kidudes  $312.0  billion  In  budget  au- 
thority and  $297.6  billion  In  outlays  for  the 
National  Defense  function.  The  Armed 
Services  Committee  supports  the  overall 
level  of  spending  proposed  by  the  President 
for  National  Defense  for  FY1988.  However, 
I  believe  I  speak  for  a  majority  of  our  Mem- 
bers when  I  point  out  the  following  caveats: 

1.  The  Committee's  recommendation  is 
based  on  what  we  believe  is  a  Justifiable 
level  of  spending  for  National  Defense.  It  is 
not  based  on  a  comprehensive  review  of  how 
the  FTi9S8  Defense  budget  might  fit  into 
the  overall  context  of  a  Budget  Resolution 
that  conforms  to  the  Oramm-Rudman  defi- 
cit target. 

2.  The  Congressional  Budget  Office  esti- 
mates tihat  the  deficit  in  the  President's 
FY1988  Budget  is  $134  billion.  $27  bUlion 
above  tbe  Oramm-Rudman  deficit  target.  If 
CBO  is  correct  and  the  President's  budget 
request  for  FY  1988  falls  to  meet  the 
Oramm>Rudman  deficit  target,  I  under- 
stand tbe  almost  impossible  job  the  Budget 
Committee  faces  in  reducing  the  President's 
deficit  by  $27  billion  while  preserving  his 
proposed  Defense  funding  level. 

3.  Thf  Committee  is  recommending  a  Na- 
tional Defense  spending  level  only  for  fiscal 
year  1968  because  the  President's  FY1988 
Budget  falls  to  meet  the  Oramm-Rudman 
deficit  targets  after  FY  1988.  The  Defense 
Department  submitted  a  credible  two-year 
budget  tor  FY1988  and  FY1989  as  part  of  its 
FY1988^1992  Five  Year  Defense  Plan.  Our 
Committee  strongly  supports  the  concept  of 
shifting  to  a  two-year  budget.  Unfortunate- 
ly, the  President  has  not  told  Congress  how 
he  plan*  to  pay  for  his  proposed  level  of  De- 
fense atjending  after  FY1988  within  the 
Gramm>Rudman  deficit  targets,  maJdng  our 
job  of  recommending  and  adopting  a  two- 
year  Defense  budget  extremely  difficult. 

4.  In  endorsing  the  level  of  Defense  spend- 
ing proposed  by  the  President  for  FY  1988, 
the  Committee  is  not  endorsing  the  details 
of  the  President's  Defense  budget.  Many 
members  of  the  Committee  believe  the  pri- 
orities Of  the  FY  1988  Defense  budget  are  se- 
riously out  of  balance.  For  example,  the 
budget  proposes  to  start  a  number  of  new 
weapons  programs  at  the  same  time  it  in- 
creases the  inefficiency  of  the  production 
rates  of  many  weapons  programs  currently 
in  production. 

In  closing,  I  would  like  to  emphasize  the 
important  relationship  between  budget  au- 
thority and  outlays  in  the  National  Defense 
function.  Last  year,  the  relatively  high  ratio 
of  budget  authority  to  outlay  reductions  In 
the  Nwonal  Defense  function  required  by 
the  FY1987  Budget  Resolution  forced  the 
Congress  to  choose  l)etween  reducing  more 
budget  authority  than  required  by  the 
Budget    Resolution    targets    in    order    to 


achieve  the  required  outlay  reductions;  re- 
ducing the  faster-spending  readiness  and 
personnel  accounts  disproportionately:  or 
using  budgetary  gimmicks. 

This  year,  I  strongly  recommend  that  the 
first  year  outlay  rate  of  any  adjustments  in 
the  level  of  National  Defense  budget  au- 
thority be  set  at  38-45%.  This  will  leave  the 
decision  of  the  appropriate  mix  of  any  ad- 
justments to  the  FY1988  Defense  budget  to 
the  Armed  Services  and  Appropriations 
Committees. 

We  look  forward  to  working  with  you  on 
the  Budget  Resolution  In  the  weeks  ahead. 
Sincerely, 

Sam  Nuifn, 
Chairman.m 


RULES  OP  PROCEDURE  ADOPT- 
ED BY  THE  COMMITTEE  ON 
GOVERNMENTAL  AFFAIRS 

•  Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  I  here- 
with submit  a  copy  of  Rules  of  Prcx;e- 
dure  Adopted  by  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs  pursuant  to  rule 
XXVI,  section  2,  Standing  Rules  of 
the  Senate,  and  ask  that  they  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

The  rules  of  procedure  follow: 
Ruues  OF  Procedure  Adopted  by  the  Com- 
mittee OK  OOVERIfMENTAL  ATFAIRS  PURSD- 

Airr   TO    Rule   XXVI.    Sec.    2,    Standing 
Rules  or  the  Senate 

RULE  1.  meetings  and  MEETING  PROCEDURES 
OTHER  than  HEARINGS 

A.  Meeting  dates.  The  Committee  shall 
hold  its  regular  meetings  on  the  first  Thurs- 
day of  each  month,  when  the  Congress  is  in 
session,  or  at  such  other  times  as  the  chair- 
man shall  determine.  Additional  meetings 
may  be  called  by  the  chairman  as  he  deems 
necessary  to  expedite  business.  (Rule  XXVI, 
Sec.  3.  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate.) 

B.  Calling  special  coRunittee  meetings.  If 
at  least  three  members  of  the  committee 
desire  the  chairman  to  call  a  special  meet- 
ing, they  may  file  in  the  offices  of  the  com- 
mittee a  written  request  therefor,  addressed 
to  the  chairman.  Immediately  thereafter, 
the  clerk  of  the  committee  shall  notify  the 
chairman  of  such  request.  If,  within  three 
calendar  days  after  the  filing  of  such  re- 
quest, the  chairman  fails  to  call  the  request- 
ed special  meeting,  which  is  to  be  held 
wittiin  seven  calendar  days  after  the  filing 
of  such  request,  a  majority  of  the  commit- 
tee members  may  file  in  the  offices  of  the 
committee  their  written  notice  that  a  spe- 
cial committee  meeting  will  be  held,  specify- 
ing the  date  and  hour  thereof,  and  the  com- 
mittee shall  meet  on  that  date  and  hour. 
Immediately  upon  the  filing  of  such  notice, 
the  committee  clerk  shall  notify  all  commit- 
tee memliers  that  such  special  meeting  will 
be  held  and  inform  them  of  its  date  and 
hour.  If  the  chairman  is  not  present  at  any 
regular,  additional  or  special  meeting,  the 
ranking  majority  member  present  shall  pre- 
side. (Rule  XXVI,  Sec.  3,  Standing  Rules  of 
the  Senate.) 

C.  Meeting  notices  and  agenda.  Written 
notices  of  committee  meetings,  accompanied 
by  an  agenda,  enumerating  the  items  of 
business  to  lie  considered,  shall  be  sent  to 
all  committee  members  at  least  three  days 
in  advance  of  such  meetings.  In  the  event 
that  unforeseen  requirements  or  committee 
business  prevent  a  three-day  notice,  the 
committee  staff  shall  communicate  such 
notice  by  telephone  or  otherwise  to  mem- 
bers or  appropriate  staff  assistants  in  their 


offices,  and  an  agenda  will  be  furnished 
prior  to  the  meeting. 

D.  Open  business  meetings.  Meetings  for 
the  transaction  of  committee  or  subcommit- 
tee business  shall  be  conducted  in  open  ses- 
sion, except  that  a  meeting  or  series  of 
meetings  on  the  same  subject  for  a  period  of 
no  more  than  fourteen  calendar  days  may 
be  closed  to  the  public  on  a  motion  made 
and  seconded  to  go  into  closed  session  to  dis- 
cuss only  whether  the  matters  enumerated 
in  clauses  (1)  through  (6)  below  would  re- 
quire the  meeting  to  be  closed,  followed  im- 
mediately by  a  record  vote  in  open  session 
by  a  majority  of  the  committee  or  subcom- 
mittee members  when  it  is  determined  that 
the  matters  to  be  discussed  or  the  testimony 
to  be  taken  at  such  meeting  or  meetings— 

(1)  will  disclose  matters  necessary  to  be 
kept  secret  in  the  Interests  of  national  de- 
fense or  the  confidential  conduct  of  the  for- 
eign relations  of  the  United  States; 

(2)  will  relate  solely  to  matters  of  commit- 
tee or  subcommittee  staff  personnel  or  in- 
ternal staff  management  or  procedure; 

(3)  will  tend  to  charge  an  individual  with 
crime  or  misconduct,  to  disgrace  or  injure 
the  professional  standing  of  an  individual, 
or  otherwise  to  expose  an  individual  to 
public  contempt  or  obloquy  or  will  represent 
a  clearly  unwarrsinted  invasion  of  the  priva- 
cy of  an  individual; 

(4)  will  disclose  the  identity  of  an  inform- 
er or  law  enforcement  agent  or  will  disclose 
any  information  relating  to  the  investiga- 
tion or  prosecution  of  a  criminal  offense 
that  is  required  to  be  kept  secret  in  the  in- 
terests of  effective  law  enforcement; 

(5)  will  disclose  information  relating  to 
the  trade  secrets  of  financial  or  commercial 
information  pertaining  specifically  to  a 
given  person  if— 

(A)  an  Act  of  Congress  requires  the  infor- 
mation to  be  kept  confidential  by  Govern- 
ment officers  and  employees;  or 

(B)  the  information  has  been  obtained  by 
the  Government  on  a  confidential  basis, 
other  than  through  an  application  by  such 
person  for  a  specific  Government  financial 
or  other  benefit,  and  is  required  to  be  kept 
secret  in  order  to  prevent  undue  injury  to 
the  competitive  position  of  such  person;  or 

(6)  may  divulge  matters  required  to  be 
kept  confidential  under  other  provisions  of 
law  or  Government  regulations.  (Rule 
XXVI,  Sec.  5(b),  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate.) 

Notwithstanding  the  foregoing,  whenever 
disorder  arises  during  a  committee  meeting 
that  is  open  to  the  public,  or  any  demon- 
stration of  approval  of  disapproval  is  in- 
dulged in  by  any  person  in  attendance  at 
any  such  meeting,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
chairman  to  enforce  order  on  his  own  initia- 
tive and  without  any  point  of  order  being 
made  by  a  member  of  the  committee;  pro- 
vided, further,  that  when  the  chairman 
finds  it  necessary  to  maintain  order,  he 
shall  have  the  power  to  clear  the  room,  and 
the  committee  may  act  in  closed  session  for 
so  long  as  there  is  doubt  of  the  assurance  of 
order.  (Rule  XXVI,  Sec.  5(d),  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate.) 

E.  Prior  notice  of  first  degree  amend- 
ments. It  shall  not  be  in  order  for  the  com- 
mittee, or  a  subcommittee  thereof,  to  con- 
sider any  amendment  in  the  first  degree 
proposed  to  any  measure  under  consider- 
ation by  the  Committee  or  subcommittee 
unless  a  written  copy  of  such  amendment 
has  been  delivered  to  each  memlier  of  the 
committee  of  subcommittee,  at  east  24 
hours  before  the  meeting  of  the  committee 
or  subcommittee  at  wlilch  the  amendment  is 


to  be  proposed.  This  suljsection  may  be 
waived  by  a  majority  of  the  members 
present.  This  subsection  shall  v>ply  only 
when  at  least  72  hours  written  notice  of  a 
session  to  mark-up  a  measure  is  provided  to 
the  committee  or  subcommittee. 

F.  Agency  comments.  When  the  commit- 
tee has  scheduled  and  publicly  announced  a 
mark-up  meeting  on  pending  legislation,  if 
executive  branch  agencies,  whose  comments 
thereon  have  been  requested,  have  not  re- 
si>onded  by  the  time  of  the  announcement 
of  such  meeting,  the  announcement  shall 
include  the  final  date  upon  which  the  com- 
ments of  such  agencies,  or  any  other  agen- 
cies, will  be  accepted  by  the  committee. 

G.  Meeting  Transcript.  The  committee 
shall  prepare  and  keep  a  complete  tran- 
script or  electronic  recording  adequate  to 
fully  record  the  proceeding  of  each  meeting 
or  conference  whether  or  not  such  meeting 
or  any  part  thereof  is  closed  to  the  public, 
unless  a  majority  of  the  committee  mem- 
bers vote  to  forgo  such  a  record.  (Rule 
XXVI,  Sec.  5(e),  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate.  > 

RULE  2.  QUORUMS 

A.  Reporting  legislation.  Eight  members 
of  the  committee  shall  constitute  a  quorum 
for  reporting  to  the  Senate  any  measures, 
matters  or  recommendations.  (Rule  XXVI. 
Sec.  7(aKl),  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate.) 

B.  Transaction  of  routine  business.  Five 
members  of  the  committee  shall  constitute 
a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
business,  provided  that  one  meml>er  of  the 
minority  is  present. 

For  the  purpose  of  this  paragraph,  the 
term  "routine  business"  Includes  the  con- 
vening of  a  meeting  and  the  consideration 
of  any  business  of  the  c»mmittee  other  than 
reporting  to  the  Senate  any  measures,  mat- 
ters or  recommendations.  (Rule  XXVI,  Sec. 
7(a)(  1 ),  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate. 

C.  Taking  Sworn  Testimony.  Two  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  shall  constitute  a 
quorum  for  taking  sworn  testimony:  Provid- 
ed, however,  That  one  member  of  the  com- 
mittee shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  such 
purpose,  with  the  approval  of  the  chairman 
and  the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
committee,  or  their  designees.  (Rule  XXVI, 
Sec.  7(aK2>,  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate.) 

D.  Taking  unsworn  testimony.  One 
member  of  the  committee  shall  constitute  a 
quorum  for  taking  unsworn  testimony. 
(Rule  XXVI,  Sec.  7(c)(2).  Standing  Rules  of 
the  Senate.) 

E.  Subcommittee  quorums.  Subject  to  the 
provisions  of  sections  7(a)  1  and  2  of  Rule 
XXVI  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate, 
the  subcommittees  of  this  committee  are  au- 
thorized to  establish  their  own  quorums  for 
the  transaction  of  business  and  the  taking 
of  sworn  testimony. 

F.  Proxies  prohibited  In  establishment  of 
quorum.  Proxies  shall  not  be  considered  for 
the  establishment  of  a  quorum. 

RULE  3.  VOTING 

A.  Quorum  required.  Subject  to  the  provi- 
sions of  subsection  (E),  no  vote  may  be 
taken  by  the  committee,  or  any  subcommit- 
tee thereof,  on  any  measure  or  matter 
unless  a  quorum,  as  prescribed  in  the  pre- 
ceding section,  is  actually  present. 

B.  Reporting  legislation.  No  measure  or 
recommendation  shall  be  reported  from  the 
committee  unless  a  majority  of  the  commit- 
tee members  are  actually  present,  and  the 
vote  of  the  committee  to  report  a  measure 
or  matter  shall  require  the  concurrence  of  a 
majority  of  those  members  who  are  actually 
present  at  the  time  the  vote  Is  taken.  (Rule 
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ZZVI.  Sec  7(aXl)  and  (3).  Standing  Rules 
of  the  Senate.) 

C  Proxy  Voting.  Proxy  voting  shall  be  al- 
lowed on  all  measures  and  matters  before 
tbe  eommtttee,  or  any  subcommittee  there- 
of, except  that,  when  the  committee,  or  any 
■ubetNBmlttee  Mutnol  is  voting  to  report  a 
mranirr  or  reeommendaUon,  proxy  votes 
■bail  be  allowed  aolely  for  the  purposes  of 
leMMdlm  a  member's  position  on  the  pend- 


mat*  4.  CHAIRMANSHIP  OP  MEETINCS  AND 
HKARIN(» 

Tbe  clialrman  shall  preside  at  all  comlttee 
meetings  and  hearings  except  that  he  shall 
designate  a  temporary  chairman  to  act  in 
his  place  if  he  is  unable  to  be  present  at  a 
scheduled  meeting  or  hearing.  If  the  chair- 
man (or  his  designee)  is  absent  ten  minutes 
after  the  scheduled  time  set  for  a  meeting 
or  bearing,  the  senior  Senator  present  of 

th*  /•hnirmiin's  nurt.v  shall  art  in  his  stead 


XXVI,  sec.   5(b),  standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate.) 

Notwitltstanding  the  foregoing,  whenever 
disorder  arises  during  a  committee  hearing 
that  is  o^n  to  the  public,  or  any  demon- 
stration ef  approval  or  disapproval  is  in- 
dulged in  by  any  person  in  attendance  at 
any  such  hearing,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
chairman  to  enforce  order  on  his  own  initia- 
tive and  without  any  point  of  order  being 
made  by  a  member  of  the  committee:  pro- 
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of  transcription  and  grammatical  errors;  the 
chairman  or  a  staff  officer  designated  by 
liim  shall  rule  on  such  requests. 

F.  Impugned  persons.  Any  person  whose 
name  is  mentioned  or  is  specifically  identi- 
fied, and  who  tielieves  that  evidence  pre- 
sented, or  comment  made  by  a  member  of 
the  committee  or  a  staff  officer,  at  a  public 
hearing  or  at  a  closed  hearing  concerning 
which  there  liave  been  public  reports,  tends 
t/t  imnum  hla  or  her  character  or  adverselv 


(3)  Oaths  at  depositions  may  be  adminis- 
tered by  an  individual  authorized  by  l(x»i 
law  to  administer  oaths.  Questions  shall  be 
propounded  orally  by  committee  staff.  If  a 
witness  objects  to  a  question  and  refuses  to 
testify,  the  objection  shall  be  noted  for  the 
record  and  the  committee  staff  may  pro(%ed 
with  the  remainder  of  the  deposition. 

(4)  The  committee  staff  shall  see  that  the 
testimony  is  transcribed  or  electronically  re- 
corded (which  may  Include  audio  or  audio/ 


which  would  be  incurred  in  carrying  out  tbe 
legislation  for  the  then  current  fiscal  year 
and  for  each  of  the  next  five  years  thereaf- 
ter (or  for  the  authorized  duration  of  the 
proposed  legislation,  if  less  than  five  years): 
(2)  a  comparison  of  such  cost  estimates  with 
any  made  by  a  Federal  agency;  or  (3)  a 
statement  of  the  reasons  for  failure  by  the 
committee  to  comply  with  these  require- 
ments as  impractical,  in  the  vent  of  the  in- 
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ZXVI.  Sec.  7(aXl)  and  (3).  Standing  Rules 
of  the  Senate.) 

C  PrcHor  Votint.  Proxy  voting  shall  be  al- 
lovad  oo  all  meaaures  and  matters  before 
the  committee,  or  any  subcommittee  there- 
of, except  that,  when  the  committee,  or  any 
■ubeommlttee  th«eof  is  voting  to  report  a 
mrasiirr  or  recommendation,  proxy  votes 
■haU  be  allowed  solely  for  the  purposes  of 
lecuidlBt  a  member's  poaltlon  on  the  pend- 
liw  queatton  and  then,  only  if  the  absent 
committee  member  has  been  Informed  of 
the  matter  on  which  he  is  being  recorded 
and  has  affirmatively  requested  that  he  be 
so  recorded.  AH  proxies  shall  be  addressed 
to  the  chairman  of  the  committee  and  filed 
with  the  chief  clerk  thereof,  or  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee  and  filed  with  the 
derk  thereof,  as  the  case  may  be.  All  prox- 
ies shall  be  taa  writing  and  shall  contain  suf- 
ficient reference  to  the  pending  matter  as  is 
luiimrj  to  Identify  it  and  to  inform  the 
committee  aa  to  how  the  member  wishes  to 
have  his  vote  recorded  thereon.  (Rule 
ZZVI.  Sec  7(aX3)  and  7(cXl),  Standing 
Rulea  of  the  Senate.) 

D.  Announcement  of  vote.  (1)  Whenever 
the  committee  by  rollcall  vote  reports  any 
measure  or  matter,  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee upon  such  measure  or  matter  shall 
include  a  tabulation  of  the  votes  cast  in 
favor  of  and  the  votes  cast  in  opposition  to 
auch  measure  or  matter  by  each  member  of 
the  committee.  (Rule  XXVI,  Sec.  7(c). 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate. ) 

(3)  Whenever  the  committee  by  rollcall 
vote  acta  upon  any  measure  or  amendment 
thereto,  other  than  reporting  a  measure  or 
recommendation,  the  results  thereof  shall 
be  announced  by  the  committee,  and  such 
announcement  shall  include  a  tabulation  of 
the  votea  cast  in  favor  of  and  the  votes  cast 
in  oppoaition  to  each  such  measure  and 
amendment  thereto  by  each  member  of  the 
committee  who  was  present  at  the  meeting. 
(Rule  XXVI.  Sec  7(b),  Standing  Rules  of 
the  Senate.) 

(3)  In  any  caae  in  which  a  rollcall  vote  is 
announced,  the  tabulation  of  votes  shall 
■tate  separately  the  proxy  vote  recorded  In 
favor  of  and  in  opposition  to  that  measure, 
amendment  thereto,  or  recommendation. 
(Rule  XXVI,  Sec.  7  (b)  and  (c).  Standing 
Rulea  of  the  Senate.) 

B.  Polling.  (1)  The  committee  may  poll  (a) 
internal  committee  matters  including  the 
committee's  staff,  records  and  budget:  (b) 
stepe  In  an  investigation,  including  issuance 
of  subpoenas,  applications  for  Immunity 
orders,  and  requests  for  documents  from 
agencies:  and  (c)  other  committee  business 
other  than  a  vote  on  reporting  to  the 
Senate  any  measures,  matters  or  recommen- 
dations or  a  vote  on  closing  a  meeting  or 
hearing  to  the  public 

<2)  The  chairman,  or  a  committee  member 
or  staff  officer  designated  by  him.  shall  un- 
dertake any  poU  of  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee. If  any  member  requests,  any  matter 
to  be  polled  ahaU  be  held  for  meeting  rather 
than  being  polled.  The  chief  clerk  of  the 
committee  shall  keep  a  record  of  polls:  if  a 
majority  of  the  members  of  the  committee 
determine  that  the  polled  matter  is  in  one 
of  the  areas  enumerated  in  subsection  1(D). 
the  record  of  the  poll  shall  be  confidential. 
Any  committee  member  may  move  at  the 
committee  meeting  following  the  poll  for  a 
vote  on  the  polled  decision,  such  motion  and 
vote  to  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  sub- 
■eetiim  1(D),  where  wpUcable. 


aULX  4.  CHAIRMARSHIP  OP  MKETIIfCS  AND 
HKAKIXGS 

The  chairman  shall  preside  at  all  comittee 
meetings  and  hearings  except  that  he  shall 
designate  a  temporary  chairman  to  act  In 
his  place  If  he  is  unable  to  be  present  at  a 
scheduled  meeting  or  hearing.  If  the  chair- 
man (or  his  designee)  is  absent  ten  minutes 
after  the  scheduled  time  set  for  a  meeting 
or  hearing,  the  senior  Senator  present  of 
the  chairman's  party  shall  act  in  his  stead 
untB  the  chairman's  arrival.  If  there  is  no 
member  of  the  chairman's  party  present, 
the  Senior  Senator  of  the  committee  minori- 
ty present,  with  the  prior  approval  of  the 
chairman,  may  open  and  conduct  the  meet- 
ing or  hearing  until  such  time  as  a  member 
of  the  majority  enters. 

ROLE  5.  HEARINGS  AND  HEARING  PROCEDURES 

A.  Announcement  of  hearings.  The  com- 
mittee, or  any  subcommittee  thereof,  shall 
make  public  announcement  of  the  date, 
plaoe.  time  and  subject  matter  of  any  hear- 
ing to  be  conducted  on  any  measure  or 
matter  at  least  one  week  in  advance  of  such 
hearing,  unless  the  committee,  or  subcom- 
mittee, determines  that  there  is  good  cause 
to  begin  such  hearing  at  an  earlier  date. 
(Rule  XXVI.  Sec.  4(a).  Standing  Rules  of 
the  Benate. ) 

B.  Open  hearings.  Each  hearing  conduct- 
ed by  the  committee,  or  any  subcommittee 
thefeof.  shall  be  open  to  the  public,  except 
that  a  hearing  or  series  of  hearings  on  the 
same  subject  for  a  period  of  no  more  than 
fourteen  calendar  days  may  be  closed  to  the 
public  on  a  motion  made  and  seconded  to  go 
into  closed  session  to  discuss  only  whether 
the  matters  enumerated  in  clauses  (1) 
through  (6)  below  would  require  the  hear- 
ing to  be  closed,  followed  immediately  by  a 
record  vote  in  open  session  by  a  majority  of 
the  committee  or  subcommittee  members 
when  it  is  determined  that  the  matters  to  be 
discussed  or  the  testimony  to  be  taken  at 
such  hearing  or  hearings— 

(1)  will  disclose  matters  necessary  to  be 
kept  secret  in  the  Interests  of  national  de- 
fenae  or  the  confidential  conduct  of  the  for- 
eign relations  of  the  United  States; 

(3)  will  relate  solely  to  matters  of  commit- 
tee or  subcommittee  staff  personnel  or  in- 
ternal staff  management  or  procedure: 

(3)  will  tend  to  charge  an  individual  with 
crime  or  misconduct,  to  disgrace  or  Injure 
the  professional  standing  of  an  individual, 
or  otherwise  to  expose  an  individual  to 
public  contempt  or  obloquy  or  will  represent 
a  clearly  unwarranted  invasion  of  the  priva- 
cy of  an  individual: 

(4)  will  disclose  the  identity  of  an  inform- 
er or  law  enforcement  agent  or  will  disclose 
any  information  relating  to  the  investiga- 
tion or  prosecution  of  a  criminal  offense 
that  is  required  to  be  kept  secret  in  the  in- 
terests of  effective  law  enforcement: 

(8)  will  disclose  information  relating  to 
the  trade  secrets  of  financial  or  commercial 
information  pertaining  specifically  to  a 
given  person  if — 

(A)  an  Act  of  Congress  requires  the  infor- 
mation to  be  kept  confidential  by  Govern- 
ment officers  and  employees:  or 

(B)  the  information  has  been  obtained  by 
the  Government  on  a  confidential  basis, 
other  than  through  an  application  by  such 
peiBon  for  a  specific  Government  financial 
or  other  lienefit.  and  is  required  to  be  kept 
secret  in  order  to  prevent  undue  injury  to 
the  competitive  position  of  such  person:  or 

i%)  may  divulge  matters  required  to  be 
kept  confidential  under  other  provisions  of 
law    or    Government    regulations.    (Rule 


XXVI,  sec.   5(b),  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate.) 

Notwithstanding  the  foregoing,  whenever 
disorder  $rises  during  a  committee  hearing 
that  is  o^n  to  the  pubUc.  or  any  demon- 
stration ef  approval  or  disapproval  is  in- 
dulged in  by  any  person  in  attendance  at 
any  such  hearing,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
chairman,  to  enforce  order  on  his  own  Initia- 
tive and  without  any  point  of  order  being 
made  by  a  member  of  the  committee:  pro- 
vided, further,  that  when  the  chairman 
finds  it  necessary  to  maintain  order,  he 
shall  have  the  power  to  clear  the  room,  and 
the  committee  may  act  in  closed  session  for 
so  long  aa  there  is  doubt  of  the  assurance  of 
order.  (Rule  XXVI.  Sec.  5(d).  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate.) 

C.  Subpoenas.  The  chairman,  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  committee,  is  authorized  to  subpoena 
the  attendance  of  witnesses  or  the  produc- 
tion of  memoranda,  documents,  records,  or 
any  other  materials,  provided  that  the 
chairman  may  subpoena  attendance  or  pro- 
duction without  the  approval  of  the  ranking 
minority  member  where  the  chairman  or  a 
staff  officer  designated  by  him  has  not  re- 
ceived notification  from  the  ranking  minori- 
ty member  or  a  staff  officer  designated  by 
him  or  disapproval  of  the  subpoena  within 
72  hours,  excluding  Saturdays  and  Sundays, 
of  being  notified  of  the  subpoena.  If  a  sub- 
ix>ena  Is  disapproved  by  the  ranking  minori- 
ty member  as  provided  in  this  subsection, 
the  subpoena  may  be  authorized  by  vote  of 
the  members  of  the  committee.  When  the 
committee  or  chairman  authorizes  subpoe- 
nas, subpoenas  may  be  issued  upon  the  sig- 
nature of  the  chairman  or  any  other 
member  of  the  committee  designated  by  the 
chairman. 

D.  Witness  counsel.  Coiuisel  retained  by 
any  witness  and  accompanying  such  witness 
shall  be  permitted  to  be  present  during  the 
testimony  of  such  witness  at  any  public  or 
executive  hearing,  and  to  advise  such  wit- 
ness while  he  or  she  is  testifying,  of  his  or 
her  legal  rights,  provided,  however,  that  any 
government  officer  or  employee  being  inter- 
rogated by  the  staff  or  testifying  before  the 
committee  and  electing  to  have  his  personal 
counsel  present  shall  not  be  permitted  to 
select  such  counsel  from  the  employees  or 
officers  of  any  governmental  agency.  This 
subsection  shall  not  be  construed  to  excuse 
a  witness  from  testifying  in  the  event  his 
counsel  is  ejected  for  conducting  himself  in 
such  a  msinner  so  as  to  prevent,  impede,  dis- 
rupt, object  or  interfere  with  the  orderly  ad- 
ministration of  the  hearings:  nor  shall  this 
subsection  be  construed  as  authorizing 
counsel  to  coach  the  witness  or  answer  for 
the  witness.  The  failure  of  any  witness  to 
secure  counsel  shall  not  excuse  such  witness 
from  attendance  in  response  to  subpoena. 

E.  Witness  transcripts.  An  accurate  elec- 
tronic or  stenographic  record  shall  be  kept 
of  the  testimony  of  all  witnesses  in  execu- 
tive and  public  hearings.  The  record  of  his 
or  her  own  testimony  whether  in  public  or 
executive  session  shall  be  made  available  for 
inspectivi  by  the  witness  or  his  or  her  coun- 
sel under  committee  supervision:  a  copy  of 
any  teslilmony  given  in  public  session  or 
that  part  of  the  testimony  given  by  the  wit- 
ness in  executive  session  and  subsequently 
quoted  Or  made  part  of  the  record  in  a 
public  session  shall  be  made  available  to  any 
witness  at  his  or  her  expense  if  he  or  she  so 
requests.  Upon  inspecting  his  or  her  tran- 
script. Within  a  time  limit  set  by  the  chief 
clerk  of  the  committee  a  witness  may  re- 
quest changes  in  testimony  to  correct  errors 


of  transcription  and  grammatical  errors:  the 
chairman  or  a  staff  officer  designated  by 
him  shall  rule  on  such  requests. 

F.  Impugned  persons.  Any  person  whose 
name  is  mentioned  or  is  specifically  identi- 
fied, and  who  believes  that  evidence  pre- 
sented, or  comment  made  by  a  member  of 
the  committee  or  a  staff  officer,  at  a  public 
hearing  or  at  a  closed  hearing  concerning 
which  there  have  been  public  reports,  tends 
to  impugn  his  or  her  character  or  adversely 
affect  his  or  her  reputation  may: 

(a)  file  a  sworn  statement  of  facts  relevant 
to  the  evidence  or  comment,  which  state- 
ment shall  be  considered  for  placement  in 
the  hearing  record  by  the  committee: 

(b)  request  the  opportunity  to  appear  per- 
sonally before  the  committee  to  testify  in 
his  or  her  own  t>ehalf.  which  request  shall 
be  considered  by  the  committee:  and 

(c)  submit  questions  in  writing  which  he 
or  she  requests  be  used  for  the  cross-exami- 
nation of  other  witnesses  called  by  the  com- 
mittee, which  questions  shall  be  considered 
for  use  by  the  committee. 

0.  Radio,  television,  and  photography. 
The  committee,  or  any  subcommittee  there- 
of, may  permit  the  proceedings  of  hearings 
which  are  open  to  the  public  to  be  photo- 
graphed and  broadcast  by  radio,  television 
or  both,  subject  to  such  conditions  as  the 
committee,  or  subcommittee,  may  impose. 
(Rule  XXVI.  Sec.  5(c).  Standing  Rules  of 
the  Senate.) 

H.  Advance  statements  of  witnesses.  A  wit- 
ness appearing  before  the  committee,  or  any 
subcommittee  thereof,  shall  provide  100 
copies  of  a  written  statement  and  an  execu- 
tive summary  or  synopsis  of  his  or  her  pro- 
posed testimony  at  least  48  hours  prior  to 
his  or  her  appearance.  This  requirement 
may  be  waived  by  the  chairman  and  the 
ranking  minority  member,  following  their 
determination  tliat  there  is  good  cause  for 
failure  of  compliance.  (Rule  XXVI,  Sec. 
5(b),  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate.) 

1.  Minority  witnesses.  In  any  hearings  con- 
ducted by  the  committee,  or  any  subcom- 
mittee thereof,  the  minority  members  of 
the  committee  shall  be  entitled,  upon  re- 
quest to  the  chairman  by  a  majority  of  the 
minority  to  call  witnesses  of  their  selection 
during  at  least  one  day  of  such  hearings. 
(Rule  XXVI,  Sec.  4(d),  Standing  Rules  of 
the  Senate.) 

J.  Depositions.  Depositions  may  be  taken 
prior  to  or  after  a'  hearing  as  provided  in 
this  subsection. 

(1)  Notices  for  the  taking  of  depositions 
shall  be  authorized  and  issued  by  the  chair- 
man, with  the  approval  of  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  committee,  provided 
that  the  chairman  may  initiate  depositions 
without  the  approval  of  the  ranking  minori- 
ty member  where  the  chairman  or  a  staff 
officer  designated  by  him  has  not  received 
notification  from  the  ranking  minority 
member  or  a  staff  officer  designated  by  him 
of  disapproval  of  the  deposition  within  72 
hours,  excluding  Saturdays  and  Sundays,  of 
being  notified  of  the  deposition  notice.  If  a 
deposition  notice  is  disapproved  by  the 
ranking  minority  member  as  provided  in 
this  subsection,  the  deposition  notice  may 
be  authorized  by  vote  of  the  members  of  the 
committee.  Committee  deposition  notices 
shall  specify  a  time  and  place  for  examina- 
tion, and  the  name  of  the  staff  officer  or  of- 
ficers who  wiU  take  the  deposition.  Unless 
otherwise  specified,  the  deposition  shall  be 
in  private. 

(2)  Witnesses  may  be  accompanied  at  a 
deposition  by  counsel  to  advise  them  of 
their  rights. 


(3)  Oaths  at  depositions  may  be  adminis- 
tered by  an  individual  authorized  by  local 
law  to  administer  oaths.  Questions  shall  be 
propounded  orally  by  committee  staff.  If  a 
witness  objects  to  a  question  and  refuses  to 
testify,  the  objection  shall  be  noted  for  the 
record  and  the  committee  staff  may  proceed 
with  the  remainder  of  the  deposition. 

(4)  The  committee  staff  shall  see  that  the 
testimony  is  transcribed  or  electronically  re- 
corded (which  may  Include  audio  or  audio/ 
video  recordings).  If  it  is  transcribed,  the 
witness  shall  be  furnished  with  a  copy  for 
review.  No  later  than  five  days  thereafter, 
the  witness  shall  return  a  signed  copy,  and 
the  staff  shall  enter  the  changes,  if  any,  re- 
quested by  the  witness  in  accordance  with 
subsection  (E).  If  the  witness  fails  to  return 
a  signed  copy,  the  staff  shall  note  on  the 
transcript  the  date  a  copy  was  provided  and 
the  failure  to  return  it.  The  individual  ad- 
ministering the  oath  shall  certify  on  the 
transcript  that  the  witness  was  duly  sworn 
in  his  presence,  the  transcriber  shall  certify 
that  the  transcript  is  a  true  record  of  the 
testimony,  and  the  transcript  shall  then  be 
filed  with  the  chief  clerk  of  the  committee. 
Committee  staff  may  stipulate  with  the  wit- 
ness to  changes  in  the  procedure:  deviations 
from  this  procedure  which  do  not  substan- 
tially impair  the  reliability  of  the  record 
shall  not  relieve  the  witness  from  his  obliga- 
tion to  testify  truthfully. 

RULE  6.  COHMITTEE  REPORTING  PROCEDURES 

A.  Timely  filing.  When  the  committee  has 
ordered  a  measure  or  recommendation  re- 
ported, following  final  action  the  report 
thereon  shall  be  filed  in  the  Senate  at  the 
earliest  practical  time.  (Rule  XXVI.  Sec. 
10(b),  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate.) 

B.  Supplemental,  minority  and  additional 
views.  A  member  of  the  committee  who 
gives  notice  of  his  intention  to  file  supple- 
mental, minority  or  additional  views  at  the 
time  of  final  committee  approval  of  a  meas- 
ure or  matter,  shall  be  entitled  to  not  less 
than  three  calendar  days  in  which  to  file 
such  views,  in  writing,  with  the  chief  clerk 
of  the  committee.  Such  views  shall  then  be 
included  in  the  committee  report  and  print- 
ed in  the  same  volume,  as  a  part  thereof, 
and  their  inclusion  shall  be  noted  on  the 
cover  of  the  report.  In  the  absence  of  timely 
notice,  the  committee  report  may  be  filed 
and  printed  in  the  same  volume,  as  a  part, 
thereof,  smd  their  inclusion  shall  be  noted 
on  the  cover  of  the  report.  In  the  absence  of 
timely  notice,  the  committee  report  may  be 
filed  and  printed  immediately  without  such 
views.  (Rules  XXVI,  Sec.  10(c),  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate.) 

C.  Notice  by  subcommittee  chairmen.  The 
chairman  of  each  subcommittee  shall  notify 
the  chairman  In  writing  whenever  any 
measure  has  been  ordered  reported  by  such 
subcommittee  and  is  ready  for  consideration 
by  the  full  committee. 

D.  Draft  reports  of  subcommittees.  All 
draft  reports  prepared  by  subcommittees  of 
this  committee  on  any  measure  or  matter 
referred  to  it  by  the  chairman,  shall  be  In 
the  form,  style,  and  arrangement  required 
to  conform  to  the  applicable  provisions  of 
the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  and  shall 
be  In  accordance  with  the  established  prac- 
tices followed  by  the  committee.  Upon  com- 
pletion of  such  draft  reports,  copies  thereof 
shall  be  filed  with  the  chief  clerk  of  the 
committee  at  the  earliest  practicable  time. 

E.  Impact  Statements  In  reports.  All  com- 
mittee reports,  accompanying  a  bill  or  joint 
resolution  of  a  public  character  reported  by 
the  committee,  shall  contain  (1)  an  esti- 
mate, made  by  the  committee,  of  the  costs 


which  would  be  Incurred  in  carrying  out  the 
legislation  for  the  then  current  fiscal  year 
and  for  each  of  the  next  five  years  thereaf- 
ter (or  for  the  authorized  duration  of  the 
proposed  legislation,  if  less  than  five  years): 
(2)  a  comparison  of  such  cost  estimates  with 
any  made  by  a  Federal  agency:  or  (3)  a 
statement  of  the  reasons  for  failure  by  the 
committee  to  comply  with  these  require- 
ments as  Impractical,  in  the  vent  of  the  in- 
ability to  comply  therewith.  (Rule  XXVI, 
Sec.  11(a).  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate.) 

Each  such  report  shall  also  contain  an 
evaluation,  made  by  the  committee,  of  the 
regulatory  Impact  which  would  be  incurred 
in  carrying  out  the  bill  or  Joint  resolution. 
The  evaluation  shall  include  (a)  an  estimate 
of  the  numbers  of  individuals  and  business- 
es who  would  be  regulated  and  a  determina- 
tion of  the  grouts  and  classes  of  such  indi- 
viduals and  businesses,  (b)  a  determination 
of  the  economic  impact  of  such  regulation 
on  the  individuals,  consumers,  and  business- 
es affected,  (c)  a  determination  of  the 
impact  on  the  personal  privacy  of  the  indi- 
viduals affected,  itnd  (d)  a  determination  of 
the  amount  of  paperwork  that  will  result 
from  the  regulations  to  be  promulgated  pur- 
suant to  the  bill  or  joint  resolution,  which 
determination  may  include,  but  need  not  t>e 
limited  to,  estimates  of  the  amount  of  time 
and  financiaJ  costs  required  of  affected  par- 
ties, showing  whether  the  effects  of  the  bill 
or  joint  resolution  could  be  substantial,  as 
well  as  reasonable  estimates  of  the  record- 
keeping requirements  that  may  be  associat- 
ed with  the  bill  or  joint  resolution.  Or.  in 
lieu  of  the  forgoing  evaluation,  the  report 
shall  include  a  statement  of  the  reasons  for 
failure  by  the  committee  to  comply  with 
these  requirements  as  impracticable,  in  the 
event  of  inability  to  comply  therewith. 
(Rule  XXVI.  Sec.  11(b),  Standing  Rules  of 
the  Senate.) 

RULE  7.  SUBCOMMITTEES  AND  SUBCOMMITTEB 
PROCEDURES 

A.  Regularly  established  subcommittees. 
The  committee  shall  have  five  regularly  es- 
tablished subcommittees.  The  subcommit- 
tees are  as  follows: 

Permanent  Subcommittee  on  Investiga- 
tions. 

Federal  Spending,  Budget,  and  Account- 
ing. 

Oversight  of  Government  Management. 

Government  Efficiency,  Federalism,  and 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

Federal  Services,  Post  Office,  and  Civil 
Service. 

B.  Ad  hoc  subcommittees.  Following  con- 
sultation with  the  ranking  minority 
member,  the  chairman  shall,  from  time  to 
time,  establish  such  ad  hoc  subcommittees 
as  he  deems  necessary  to  expedite  commit- 
tee business. 

C.  Sulwommlttee  membership.  Following 
consultation  with  the  majority  members, 
and  the  ranking  minority  member,  of  the 
committee,  the  chairman  shall  announce  se- 
lections for  membership  on  the  subcommit- 
tees referred  to  in  subsections  (A)  and  (B). 

D.  Subcommittee  meetings  and  hearings. 
Each  subcommittee  of  this  committee  is  au- 
thorized to  establish  meeting  dates  and 
adopt  rules  not  inconsistent  with  the  rules 
of  the  conunittee,  provided  that  the  rules  of 
the  subcommittees  concerning  subpoenas 
and  depositions  need  not  be  consistent  with 
the  rules  of  the  committee. 

E.  Subcommittee  budgets.  Each  subcom- 
mittee of  this  committee,  which  requires  au- 
thorization for  the  exi>endlture  of  funds  for 
the  conduct  of  inquiries  and  investigations. 
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Aall  file  vltli  the  chief  clerk  of  the  commit- 
tee, not  later  than  January  10  of  that  year, 
tta  raqiwt  for  tunda  for  the  12-month 
partod  »«t«»«»«'^  on  March  1  and  extending 
ttaiou^  and  indudtng  the  last  day  of  Feb- 
ruary of  the  following  year.  Each  such  re- 
qneat  ahall  be  aQtanitted  on  the  budget  form 
preaofbed  by  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Admlniabatlon.  and  shall  be  accompanied 
by  a  written  Justification,  addressed  to  the 
cfaataman  of  the  committee,  which  shall  in- 
dude  (Da  statement  of  the  subcommittee's 
area  of  activities,  (2)  its  accomplishments 
during  the  preceding  year,  and  (3)  a  table 
showing  a  coouMrison  between  (a)  the  funds 
authoriMd  for  expoKllture  during  the  pre- 
ceding year,  (b)  the  funds  actually  expended 
during  that  year,  (c)  the  amount  requested 
for  the  current  year,  and  (d)  the  number  of 
profeoional  and  clerical  staff  members  and 
eonaultants  employed  by  the  subcommittee 
during  the  preceding  year  and  the  number 
of  such  penonnel  requested  for  the  current 
year.  (Rule  ZXVI.  Sec.  9,  Standing  Rules  of 
the  Senate.) 

auLB  s.  coruxmatior  staksards  akd 

PKOCKDURKS 

A.  standards.  In  considering  a  nomina- 
tion, the  committee  shall  inquire  into  the 
nominee's  experience,  qtialifications.  suit- 
ability, and  integrity  to  serve  in  the  position 
to  which  he  or  she  has  been  nominated.  The 
committee  shall  rectmunend  confirmation 
upon  findUng  that  the  nominee  has  the  nec- 
essary integrity,  is  suitable,  and  is  affirma- 
tively qualified  by  reason  of  training,  educa- 
tion, or  experience  to  carry  out  the  func- 
tions of  the  office  to  which  he  or  she  was 
nominated. 

B.  Information  concerning  the  nominee. 
Aa  a  requirement  of  confirmation,  each 
nominee  shall  submit  on  forms  prepared  by 
the  committee  the  following  information: 

(DA  detailed  biographical  resume  which 
contains  information  relating  to  education, 
employment  and  achievements; 

(2)  Financial  information,  including  a  fi- 
nancial statement  which  lists  assets  and  li- 
abUltiea  of  the  nominee  and  tax  returns  for 
the  3  years  preceding  the  time  of  his  or  her 
nomination;  and 

(3)  Copies  of  other  relevant  documents  re- 
quested by  the  committee,  such  as  a  pro- 
posed blind  trust  agreement. 

At  the  request  of  the  chairman  or  the 
ranking  minority  member,  a  nominee  shall 
be  required  to  submit  a  certified  financial 
statement  compiled  by  an  independent  audi- 
tor. 

Information  received  pursuant  to  this  sub- 
section shall  be  made  available  for  public  in- 
spection: provided,  however,  that  tax  re- 
turns shall,  after  review  by  persons  desig- 
nated in  subsection  (C)  of  this  rule,  be 
placed  under  seal  to  ensure  confidentiality. 

C.  Procedures  for  committee  inquiry.  The 
committee  shall  conduct  an  inquiry  into  the 
experience,  quaUfications.  suitability  and  in- 
tegrity of  nominees,  and  shall  give  particu- 
lar attention  to  the  following  matters: 

(DA  review  of  the  biographical  informa- 
tion provided  by  the  nominee,  but  not  limit- 
ed to,  any  professional  activities  related  to 
the  duties  of  the  office  to  which  he  or  she  is 
nominated; 

(2)  A  review  of  the  financial  information 
provided  by  the  nominee,  including  tax  re- 
turns for  the  3  yean  preceding  the  time  of 
his  or  her  nomination; 

(3)  A  review  of  any  actions,  taken  or  pro- 
posed by  the  nominee,  to  remedy  conflicts 
of  interest;  and 

(4)  A  review  of  any  personal  or  legal 
matter  which  may  bear  upon  the  nominee's 


qualifications  for  the  office  to  which  he  or 
she  Is  nominated. 

For  the  purpose  of  assisting  the  commit- 
tee In  the  conduct  of  this  inquiry,  a  majori- 
ty investigator  or  investigators  shall  be  des- 
ignated by  the  chairman  and  a  minority  in- 
vestigator or  investigators  shall  be  designat- 
ed by  the  ranking  minority  member.  The 
chairman,  ranking  minority  member,  other 
members  of  the  committee  and  designated 
invstigators  shall  have  access  to  ail  investi- 
gative reports  on  nominees  prepared  by  any 
Federal  agency,  including  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation,  whose  report  shall 
be  feviewed  by  the  chairman  and  ranking 
minority  member.  The  committee  may  re- 
quest the  assistance  of  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  and  any  other  such  expert 
opinion  as  may  be  necessary  in  conducting 
its  review  of  information  provided  by  nomi- 
nees. 

D.  Report  on  the  nominee.  After  a  review 
of  aJl  information  pertinent  to  the  nomina- 
tlonb  a  confidential  report  on  the  nominee 
Shan  be  submitted  to  the  chairman  and  the 
ranking  minority  meml)er.  The  report  shall 
detail  any  unresolved  or  questionable  mat- 
ters tliat  have  been  raised  during  the  course 
of  the  inquiry.  Copies  of  all  relevant  docu- 
ments and  forms,  except  any  tax  returns 
subaiitted  pursuant  to  subsection  (B)  and 
any  report  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investi- 
gation, shall  be  attached  to  the  report.  The 
report  shall  be  kept  in  the  committee  office 
for  inspection  by  members  of  the  commit- 
tee. 

E.  Hearings.  The  committee  shall  conduct 
a  public  hearing  during  which  the  nominee 
shaO  be  called  to  testify  under  oath  on  all 
matters  relating  to  his  or  her  suitability  for 
office,  including  the  policies  and  programs 
which  he  or  she  will  pursue  while  in  that 
position.  No  hearing  shall  be  held  until  at 
least  72  hours  after  the  following  events 
have  occurred:  the  nominee  has  responded 
to  pre-hearing  questions  submitted  by  the 
committee;  and  the  report  required  by  sub- 
section <D)  has  been  submitted  to  the  chair- 
man and  ranking  minority  member,  and  is 
made  available  for  inspection  by  members 
of  the  committee. 

F.  Action  on  confirmation.  A  mark-up  on  a 
nomination  shall  not  occur  on  the  same  day 
that  the  hearing  on  the  nominee  is  held.  In 
order  to  assist  the  committee  in  reaching  a 
recommendation  on  confirmation,  the  staff 
may  make  an  oral  presentation  to  the  com- 
mittee at  the  mark-up,  factually  summariz- 
ing the  nominee's  background  and  the  steps 
taken  during  the  pre-hearing  inquiry. 

G.  Application.  The  procedures  contained 
in  subsections  (C),  (D),  (E),  and  (F)  of  this 
rule  shall  apply  to  persons  nominated  by 
the  President  to  positions  requiring  their 
fulltime  service.  At  the  discretion  of  the 
chairman  and  ranking  minority  member, 
those  procedures  may  apply  to  persons  nom- 
inated by  the  President  to  serve  on  a  part- 
time  advisory  basis.* 


ASBESTOS  SCHOOL  HAZARD 
ABATEMENT  ACTT 

•  Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  cosponsor  Senate  Joint  Res- 
olution 54,  a  joint  resolution  to  pro- 
vide for  the  timely  issuan(%  of  grants 
and  loans  under  the  Asbestos  School 
Hazard  Abatement  Act  [ASHAA] 

Asbestos  is  a  known  himian  carcino- 
gen that  can  cause  lung  cancer  and 
other  severe  respiratory  diseases.  The 
Envlroimiental      Protection      Agency 


CEPA]  eetimates  that  some  15  million 
children  and  1,5  million  school  em- 
ployees work  and  attend  schcwl  in 
buildings  contaminated  by  hazardous 
asbestos.  It  Is  extremely  alarming  that 
children  appear  to  be  at  an  increased 
risk  of  developing  asbestos  caused  dis- 
eases. 

In  fisoal  year  1987.  Congress  appro- 
priated $50  million  under  ASHAA;  the 
administration  has  now  proposed  re- 
scission of  $47.5  million  of  this  fund- 
ing. In  addition,  the  administration's 
1988  budget  proposes  zero  funding  for 
this  program.  These  proposals  are  in- 
conceivable to  me  in  view  of  the  severi- 
ty of  the  asbestos  threat  to  our  Na- 
tion's children  and  in  light  of  the  fact 
that  over  1,700  schools  applied  for 
ASHAA  funds  or  grants  last  year. 

My  State  of  Ohio  had  82  school  dis- 
trict applicants,  the  largest  number  of 
any  State.  Every  day  that  an  Ohio 
school  child  is  exposed  to  asbestos 
fibers  means  a  greater  potential  for 
that  child  to  develop  a  debilitating  or 
fatal  disease  in  later  years. 

Mr.  President,  asbestos  cleanup  must 
proceed.  For  obvious  reasons,  cleanup 
activities  must  occur  during  the 
summer  months  when  schools  are  not 
(x;cupied.  Therefore,  it  Is  critical  for 
EPA  to  release  AHSAA  funds  on  a 
timely  basis.  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
54  directs  EPA  to  take  all  necessary 
steps  to  ensure  that  appropriated 
funds  are  distributed  to  schools  prior 
to  the  summer  recess.  I  urge  the  swift 
adoption  of  this  resolution.* 


EXTENSION  OF  TIME  FOR 
ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD.  Madam  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  period  for 
morning  business  be  extended  for  an 
additional  10  minutes,  with  the  same 
conditions  as  heretofore  entered  into. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Ms. 
MiKULSKt).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

MEDICARE  CATASTROPHIC  ILLNESS  COVERAGE  ACT 

Mr.  McCAIN.  Madam  President,  this 
afternoon  I  rise  to  join  my  distin- 
guished colleagues.  Senators  Dole. 
Bentsem.     Dusenberger,     Moynihan, 

DANFORtH,  BaUCUS.  COCHRAN.  KENNE- 
DY. Peu.,  Pressler,  Quatle.  Melcher. 
Daschls.  and  Riegle.  as  a  primary 
sponsor  of  the  Medicare  Catastrophic 
Illness  Coverage  Act.  which  has  been 
introduced  by  the  distinguished  mi- 
nority leader. 

Last  year,  in  his  State  of  the  Union 
Address^  President  Reagan  called  on 
Health  and  Human  Services  Secretary 
Otis  Bowen  to  begin  working  at  the 
crafting  of  a  proposal  to  protect  our 
Nation's  citizens  from  the  financial 
ravages  of  a  catastrophic  illness.  The 
Secretary  responded  by  submitting  to 
the  President,  in  November  1986,  a 
report  titled:  "Catastrophic  Illness  Ex- 
penses." This  report  outlined  the  Sec- 


retary's recommendation  on  how  the 
public  and  private  sectors  might  work 
together  to  address  the  problems  of  af- 
fordable insurance  for  those  who 
would  face  financial  ruin  if  stricken  by 
a  catastrophic  illness. 

On  February  12,  President  Reagan 
endorsed  the  Secretary's  proposal. 
This  legislation  is  the  embodiment  of 
that  proposal.  I  must  say— at  the 
outset— that  while  I  do  not  embrace 
this  proposal  in  the  belief  that  it  is 
going  to  address  all  of  the  catastrophic 
health  care  needs  of  our  Nation's  citi- 
zens, I  do  believe  this  proposal  repre- 
sents a  good  starting  point. 

The  problem  of  catastrophic  illness, 
as  I  see  it,  most  dramatically  impacts 
three  groups:  Elderly  Americans  who 
art  facing  enormous  hospital  bills  ex- 
ceeding their  Medicare  coverage;  the 
elderly  who  need  expensive  long-term 
nursing  home  care;  and,  working 
Americans  with  inadequate  or  no 
hetdth  insurance. 

The  Medicare  Catastrophic  Illness 
Coverage  Act  sets  out  to  address  and 
resolve  the  situation  faced  by  the  first 
group,  elderly  Americans  who  are 
facing  enormous  hospital  bills  exceed- 
ing the  coverage  provided  by  Medi- 
care. It  proposes  providing  Federal  as- 
sistance, or  protection  if  you  will- 
through  the  Medicare  Program— to  el- 
derly Americatvs  who  are  confronted 
with  enormous  medical  bills  for  the 
treatment  of  a  catastrophic  illness. 
Madam  President,  each  year,  close  to 
300,000  seniors  in  our  country— and 
their  families — experience  the  stark 
and  often  crippling  financial  reality  of 
a  catastrophic  illness. 

I  have  come  to  understand,  through 
conversations  with  seniors  in  my  State 
of  Arizona,  that  the  greatest  fear  of 
the  aged  is  not  death,  but  the  finan- 
cial ruin  that  is  often  intertwined  with 
a  catastrophic  illness. 

Currently,  Medicare— the  Federal 
Hospital  Insurance  Program  for  our 
Nation's  elderly— does  not  set  a  cap  on 
the  out-of-pocket  expenses  a  benefici- 
ary can  accumulate  due  to  a  cata- 
strophic illness.  The  result.  Madam 
President,  is  that  seniors  and  their 
families  can  be  financially  ruined  as  a 
result  of  expending  thousands  and 
thousands  of  dollars  to  provide  for  the 
hospitalization  of  themselves  or  of 
their  loved  ones. 

The  Medicare  Catastrophic  Illness 
Coverage  Act  addresses  this  issue  by 
guaranteeing  that  a  Medicare  benefici- 
ary would  receive  an  unlimited 
number  of  days  of  acute  hospital  care, 
while  assuring  that  he  or  she  would 
not  incur  out-of-pocket  costs— for  all 
Medicare-covered  doctor,  hospital,  and 
related  costs— or  more  than  $2,000  an- 
nually. 

With  respect  to  the  other  two 
groups— the  elderly  who  need  expen- 
sive long-term  nursing  home  care,  and 
working  Americans  with  inadequate  or 
no    health    insurance— the    President 


has  requested  that  the  Treasury  De- 
partment study  catastrophic  illness 
coverage  options. 

For  those  elderly  who  need  expen- 
sive long-term  nursing  home  care,  the 
solution  is  very  difficult  and  could  po- 
tentially cost  this  country  billions  of 
dollars.  For  this  reason,  there  is  much 
disagreement  over  how  such  a  problem 
can.  and  should,  be  resolved. 

Neither  Medicare,  nor  private  insur- 
ance, generally  covers  long-term  nurs- 
ing home  expenses.  Many  private  in- 
surers are  begiiuiing  to  offer  such  cov- 
erage, but  very  few  seniors  have  elect- 
ed to  obtain  it— a  fact  probably  due  to 
the  cost.  However,  with  muring  home 
expenses  being  so  terribly  expensive, 
usually  between  $1,500  and  $3,000  per 
month,  the  life  savings  of  a  senior  can 
be  depleted  in  a  very  short  period  of 
time— often  leaving  the  burden  on  the 
spouse  or  children,  or  on  Medicaid. 

For  the  Federal  Government,  to 
simply  pick  up  all  long-term  nursing 
home  care  expenses  would  be  an  in- 
credibly expensive  proposition.  In  fact, 
experts  estimate  that  such  an  ap- 
proach could  result  in  an  outlay  of 
some  $20  billion  per  year.  A  more  fi- 
nancially realistic  sensible  approach, 
perhaps,  would  be  to  spur  the  growth 
of  long-term  nursing  home  caxe  insur- 
ance provided  by  the  private  sector. 
Second,  it  should  be  made  easier  for 
Americans,  during  their  working  lives, 
to  accumulate  savings  that  would  be 
available  for  the  purchasing  of  long- 
term  care  insurance  in  retirement  or 
to  pay  into  insurance  plans  that  take 
effect  upon  retirement.  The  President 
has  directed  the  Treasury  Department 
to  study  the  possibility  of  encouraging 
personal  savings  for  long-term  care  in- 
surance through  the  use  of  a  specially 
tax-treated  individual  medical  account 
[IMA]  combined  with  insurance,  and 
amending  the  individual  retirement 
account  [IRA]  provisions  to  permit 
specially  tax-treated  withdrawal  of 
funds  for  long-term  care  expenditures. 
Encouraging  people  to  save  in  prepara- 
tion for  the  future  is  always  a  good 
idea. 

The  other  group  facing  the  threat  of 
being  financially  ruined  as  a  result  of 
a  catastrophic  illness  are  those  work- 
ing-age Americans  who  lack  adequate 
insurance.  Approximately  90  percent 
of  those  under  the  age  of  65  have 
health  insurance  through  the  private 
sector  or  Medicaid,  with  the  vast  ma- 
jority having  catastrophic  coverage  for 
acute  care  expenses  in  their  insurance 
plans.  For  those  who  do  not,  a  serious 
illness  can  produce  enormous  medical 
bills  if  they  or  their  families  encounter 
a  serious  illness. 

The  President  has  directed  the 
Treasury  Department  to  study  the 
impact  of  possible  tax  changes  which 
could  provide  more  Incentive  to  busi- 
nesses to  offer  insurance  plans  that  in- 
clude catastrophic  coverage.  In  addi- 
tion,  the  administration   is  studying 


the  creation  of  a  game  plan  for  the  de- 
velopment of  Federal/SUte  initiatives 
requiring  that  catastrophic  coverage 
be  offered  in  all  employment-related 
insurance,  and  establishing  risk  pools 
to  subsidize  insurance  for  those  whose 
medical  condition  makes  it  prohibitive- 
ly expensive  or  Impossible  to  get  insur- 
ance. 

I  look  forward  to  learning  the  re- 
sults of  the  Treasury  Department's 
studies  regarding  the  feasibility  of 
these  various  options  to  provide  cata- 
stropliic  illness  protection  for  those 
who  require  long-term  nursing  home 
care  services  and  those  working  Ameri- 
cans with  inadequate  or  no  health  in- 
surance. 

In  siunmary,  legislation  addressing 
the  issue  of  catastrophic  illness  cover- 
age is  long  overdue.  I  am  thankful  for 
the  leadership  our  President  has 
shown  in  making  this  issue  a  priority 
for  his  administration.  Though  it  is 
certain  we  will  not  all  agree  on  all  as- 
pects of  the  approach,  I  believe  his 
proposal— embodied  in  this  legisla- 
tion—is an  excellent  starting  point  for 
addressing  the  issue  of  catastrophic  ill- 
ness coverage. 

In  these  days  of  high  budget  deficits, 
Gramm-Rudman-HoUings,  and  the 
corresponding  need  for  responsible 
budgeting,  it  is  necessary  that  we  ap- 
proach the  task  of  providing  cata- 
strophic illness  coverage  for  our  citi- 
zens in  a  fiscally  responsible  maimer. 
This  inevitably  means  that  the  issue 
must  be  handled  in  an  incremental 
fashion. 

While  I  admit  this  legislative  prop<»- 
al  is  not  without  its  faults— that  is,  the 
fact  that  it  leaves  some  areas  unad- 
dressed— I  am  sponsoring  it  be<»use  of 
my  deep  interest  in  seeing  the  Senate 
adopt  a  responsible  plan  to  provide 
our  citizens  protection  from  the  finan- 
cial ruin  that  can  be  tied  to  a  cata- 
strophic illness.  It  is  my  hope  that,  in 
doing  so,  we  also  encourage  those— 
who  have  the  means— to  begin  taking 
precautions  in  case  a  catastrophic  ill- 
ness were  to  strike  them  or  a  loved 
one. 

One  issue  that  is  beyond  the  scope 
of  this  proposal— and  the  studies 
which  have  been  requested  of  the 
Treasury  Department— but  which  I 
am  particularly  interested  In  looking 
at,  is  the  coverage  of  home  care.  This 
alternative  form  of  care,  particularly 
for  those  who  do  not  require  constant 
medical  attention,  often  proves  to  be  a 
cost-effective  alternative  to  long-term 
care  provided  in  a  hospital  setting. 

Madam  President,  in  1965,  Con- 
gress—in an  attempt  to  ensure  that 
seniors  would  be  assured  access  to 
quality,  affordable  health  care  serv- 
ices—established the  Medicare  Pro- 
gram. This  luitionwide  health  insur- 
ance program  now  provides  access  to 
basic  health  care  for  29  million  aged 
and    3    million    disabled    individuals. 
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Ifedleare  has  anved  us  well  over  the 
put  W-idiii  yean,  but  today  nearly 
eveit  wnlor  in  our  country  faces  the 
traana  of  belnc  confronted  with  bank- 
ruiitcy  If  they  were  to  contract  a  cata- 
strophic Illness. 

IJbMten  Prealdent.  In  enacting  Medi- 
care. Oongreas  undertook  an  obliga- 
tion to  iirovlde  basic  health  care  serv- 
ices for  our  country's  seniors.  This  is 
an  (qK>ortiinlty  to  test  that  obligation. 

I  believe  this  legislation  represents 
an  Important  initial  step  in  addressing 
the  catastrophic  Qlness  coverage  needs 
of  our  dtiaens.  I  hope  that  my  col- 
leagues will  Join  myself,  and  the  other 
sponaors,  in  supporting  the  Medicare 
Catastrophic  nineas  Coverage  Act. 

I  yield  the  floor.  Madam  President.  I 
an>reclate  the  Indulgence  of  the  ma- 
jority leader. 


CATASTROPHIC  HEALTH 
INSURANCE 

Mr.  OLiaiN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  that  the  President  has  for- 
warded legidation  to  the  Congress  to 
protect  Medicare  beneficiaries  again^st 
catastrophic  hospital  costs  and  to  cap 
their  outof-pocket  Medicare-covered 
expenses  at  $2,000  per  year. 

Today,  my  colleagues.  Senators  £>ole 
and  Bawiaaw.  are  introducing  the 
President's  bill,  the  Medicare  Cata- 
strophic Illness  Coverage  Act.  It  is  an 
important  first  step  in  providing  cover- 
age for  catastrophic  acute  care  ex- 
penses for  Medicare  beneficiaries.  I 
look  forward  to  congressional  hearings 
and  debate  on  this  pr(H>osal  and  on 
other  catastrophic  health  care  legisla- 
tion which  addresses  the  following  im- 
portant issues: 

Long-term  care  for  chronic  condi- 
tions—the major  catastrophic  expense 
for  the  elderly; 

Expenses  not  covered  by  Medicare 
such  as  outpatient  prescription  drugs, 
preventive  services,  and  vision  and 
dental  care; 

Coverage  for  nonelderly  Americans 
who  have  no  health  insurance  or  inad- 
equate health  insurance. 

I  have  always  felt  that  a  priority 
issue  for  the  Congress  should  be  to 
protect  our  Nation's  citizens  against 
the  bankruptcy  that  can  be  caused  by 
catastrophic  Illness  or  injury. 

I  saw  this  happen  in  my  own  family. 
My  dad  was  a  plumber.  He  and  my 
mother  owned  their  own  home  and 
had  a  modest  amount  saved  for  retire- 
ment. About  2  years  after  reUrlng.  my 
dad  came  down  with  cancer,  and  it  was 
a  6-year  downhill  slide.  Fortunately, 
he  di^  not  lai^  for  medical  care  be- 
cause I  could  help  out.  But  all  my  par- 
ents' savings  went  in  the  first  couple 
of  years— everything.  And  if  they  had 
not  had  other  f  ainlly  members  who 
were  i^le  to  help— and  many  people 
dont— I  bate  to  think  what  would 
have  hamened. 


Cfeitastrophlc  expenses  are  those 
which  cause  a  great  financial  burden 
on  individuals  and  families.  For  most 
of  the  estimated  37  million  Americans 
under  the  age  65  without  health  insur- 
anoe.  any  illness  or  injury  could  be  cat- 
astrophic. Other  groups  particularly 
vulnerable  to  today's  high  health  care 
costs  are  people  with  inadequate  insur- 
anoe,  retirees  imder  age  65  and  their 
dependents  who  are  not  yet  eligible 
for  Medicare,  and  the  60  percent  of 
low^income  Americans  who  do  not 
meet  Medicaid's  eligibility  require- 
ments. > 

F\)r  older  Americans  living  on  a 
small  retirement  income,  the  Medicare 
ho^ital  deductible  could  be  a  cata- 
strophic expense.  And  for  many  elder- 
ly people,  the  lengthy  list  of  health 
care  services  not  covered  by  Medi- 
care—such as  outpatient  prescription 
dncs,  eye  and  dental  care,  physical 
examinations  and  long-term  care  at 
home  or  In  an  institution— makes  the 
cost  of  health  care  the  greatest  finan- 
cial threat  they  face  in  retirement. 

In  an  attempt  to  reduce  their  out-of- 
po<^et  costs,  more  then  two-thirds  of 
Medicare  beneficiaries  have  purchased 
private,  supplemental  insurance.  How- 
ever, in  most  cases,  these  Medlgap 
policies  do  not  cover  services  that  are 
not  covered  by  Medicare.  Rather  they 
pay  the  Medicare  premiums,  deducti- 
bles, and  copayments.  A  recent  Gener- 
al Accounting  Office  [GAOl  study 
shows  that  their  ratio  of  payouts  to 
premiums  is  quite  low,  and  further 
regulation  of  the  Medigap  insurance 
industry  is  needed.  Confusion  about 
what  Medicare  covers  and  concern 
about  rising  medical  costs  have  cre- 
ated a  climate  where  many  older 
Americans  fall  prey  to  unscrupulous 
insurance  salesmen  who  sell  them 
midtiple,  unnecessary  policies.  For 
these  reasons  I  welcome  congressional 
consideration  on  the  administration's 
proposal  to  cover  the  current  cost 
sharing  in  Medicare  through  an  addi- 
tional Medicare  premium. 

A  major  catastrophic  expense  for 
the  elderly,  particularly  the  "old-old," 
is  the  cost  of  long-term  care;  and  most 
people  are  surprised  to  learn  when  a 
family  member  needs  custodial  care  at 
home  or  in  a  nursing  home,  that  it  is 
not  covered  by  Medicare  or  private 
health  insurance.  Medicaid,  which 
pays  over  40  percent  of  our  Nation's 
nursing  home  bill,  is  increasingly  be- 
coming a  program  for  middle-income 
Americans  who  spend  down  to  Medic- 
aid's eligibility  levels.  It  is  estimated 
that  one-half  of  all  current  Medicaid 
muring  home  residents  were  not  ini- 
tially poor,  but  spent  down  their 
income  and  assets  to  Medicaid  levels 
while  institutionalized. 

As  a  member  of  the  iSenate  Aging 
Committee  and  a  longtime  advocate  of 
catastrophic  health  insurance,  I  am 
pleased  that  attention  is  being  given  to 
this  issue  by  the  Congress  and  the  ad- 


ministration. And  I  would  like  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  commend  Hon. 
Otis  R.  Bowen.  Secretary  of  Health 
and  Human  Services,  for  developing 
recommendations  to  protect  against 
catastrophic  health  care  costs,  and  for 
ensuring  that  this  issue  receives  the 
attention  it  deserves.  Congress  and  the 
administration  must  work  together  to 
ensure  that  all  Americans  receive  the 
full  range  of  health  care  services  they 
need  without  the  threat  of  financial 
ruin.  Today's  introduction  of  the  Med- 
icare Catastrophic  Illness  Coverage 
Act  is  an  important  first  step.  I  will 
work  with  my  colleagues  to  expand  on 
it  in  order  to  fully  protect  against  cat- 
astrophic health  care  costs  and  to 
ensure  access  to  health  care  for  all 
Americans. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Madam  President,  I  un- 
derstand that  the  distinguished  Re- 
publican leader  wishes  to  transact 
some  business. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  thank  the  majority 
leader. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
assistant  Republican  leader. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Thank  you.  Madam 
President,  and  I  thank  the  majority 
leader  for  his  courtesy. 


ORDER  FOR  BILL  TO  BE  HELD 
AT  DESK 

Mr.  SUMPSON.  I  send  S.  610,  the 
Low-Inoome  Opportimity  Improve- 
ment Act  of  1987,  to  the  desk  on 
behalf  of  Senator  Dole  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  held  at 
the  deA  until  the  close  of  business 
Tuesday,  March  3. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  The  statement  is 
also  indluded.  Madam  President,  with 
that  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
statement  will  be  included  in  the  ma- 
terial. 

(The  bill  and  statement  appear  later 
in  today's  Record  under  Statements 
on  Introduced  Bills  and  Joint  Resolu- 
tions.) 


TOWER  COMMISSION  REPORT 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Madam  President, 
this  morning  the  President  has  re- 
ceived the  report  from  the  Commis- 
sion which  he  alone  had  appointed  to 
review  the  operation  of  the  National 
Security  Coimcil  and  the  involvement 
of  the  arms  sale  to  Iran  and  the  al- 
leged diversion  of  funds  to  the  Contras 
in  Nicaragua. 

The  President  has  indicated  that  he 
will  be  reviewing  that  thoroughly 
before  coming  to  the  American  people 
next  week  to  outline  the  action  that 
he  intends  to  take  in  response  to  the 
recommendations  of  the  report. 

All  of  us  will  be  giving  that  report  a 
thorough   review.   That   will   be   the 


must  reading  of  the  weekend  in  the 
village. 

I  applaud  the  President  for  the  ini- 
tial appointment  of  these  immensely 
capable  people — I  served  with  two  of 
them  in  this  body.  Senator  Tower  and 
Senator  Muskle;  learned  much,  gained 
much,  and  Brent  Scowcroft— who  are 
certain  to  come  up  with  a  very  com- 
plete, thorough,  and  professional 
report. 

The  President's  intent  in  appointing 
the  Commission  was  to  do  all  that  he 
could  to  get  the  story  out,  and  the  re- 
lease of  this  report  is  a  major  step  in 
that  direction. 

This  report  makes  no  bones  at  all 
about  the  fact  that  mistakes  were 
made  in  policy  development  and  im- 
plementation. As  Brent  Scowcroft  in- 
dicated, it  was  the  people  and  not  the 
process  of  the  National  Security  Coim- 
cil that  f  aUed. 

The  report  clearly  indicates  that  the 
structure  of  NSC  is  not  the  problem. 
Rather,  it  is  the  failiire  to  use  that 
structure  properly. 

So  this  report  draws  the  important 
conclusion  that  the  President  was  ill 
Informed  and  ill  served  by  his  staff.  It 
is  harsh,  it  is  critical,  it  is  important. 

It  also  specifically  notes  that  the 
President  did  not  deliberately  mislead 
the  American  public  and  that  he  was 
not  aware  of  the  diversion  of  funds  to 
the  Contras. 

Those  are  vitally  important  conclu- 
sions which  should  not  be  overlooked 
in  the  frenzy  of  it  all  as  we  go  through 
this  process. 

I  believe  that  these  recommenda- 
tions made  are  terribly  appropriate.  I 
am  intrigued  by  the  recommendation 
to  combine  the  Senate  and  House  In- 
telligence Committees  to  provide 
greater  protection  of  national  secrets. 
I  think  that  move  could  go  a  long  way 
toward  defusing  reluctance  that  all  ad- 
ministrations. Democrat  and  Republi- 
can, have  to  releasing  sensitive  infor- 
mation for  congressional  oversight. 
Who  likes  to  share  secret  information 
when  it  appears  the  very  next  day  on 
pages  of  the  major  newspapers  of  the 
United  States? 

That  cannot  work  and  we  best  con- 
solidate into  smaller  groups,  thought- 
ful Democrats  and  Republicans,  so 
things  can  indeed  remain  confidential 
if  that  is  what  is  Intended. 

Additional  questions  remain  to  be 
answered  such  as  the  whereabouts  of 
the  funds  that  were  diverted  to  the 
Contras,  and  the  congressional  investi- 
gative committees  and  the  independ- 
ent counsel  wUl  do  Just  that. 

I  have  the  highest  respect  for  Sena- 
tors Dah  IifoUYE  and  Warren  Rudmah. 
They  wlU  do  their  work  beautifully. 
I^B  Hamzltoh  and  Dick  Chenet  in  the 
House  will  indeed  perform  the  same 
function. 

I  trust  them.  I  will  let  them  get 
about  their  business  and  they  will  add 


then  the  final  dimension  to  what  has 
been  a  very  unfortunate  experience. 

Of  course,  the  report  also  makes  it 
quite  evident  we  wiU  not  be  able  to 
plug  the  gaps  until  we  hear  from  Col. 
Oliver  North  and  Vice  Adm.  John 
Poindexter. 

I  think,  even  though  I  am  a  great  de- 
fender of  the  fifth  amendment,  that 
there  comes  a  time  in  the  entire  situa- 
tion where  they  had  best  produce 
whatever  it  is  they  have  to  produce  for 
us  to  reduce  the  continuing  distress  of 
the  situation. 

So  we  must  be  about  our  business. 
We  have  lots  to  do  in  this  place.  Com- 
mittees are  working,  the  majority 
leader  is  correct.  Take  a  look  at  the 
morning  editions  of  the  paper  and  you 
will  find  that  the  committees  are  in 
session.  They  are  having  hearings. 
They  are  doing  their  work  and  soon 
they  will  crank  out  a  bale  or  two  of 
material  for  us  and  we  will  have  a  cal- 
endar that  we  will  proceed  to  work  on. 

There  is  much  to  do  and  let  us  get 
on  with  the  business  of  running  the 
country  without  the  business  of  dissec- 
tion and  mastication  and  old  fun  and 
games  about  how  long  you  can  stretch 
this  baby  out. 

I  think  it  is  interesting  to  take  a  look 
at  the  Los  Angeles  Times  Mirror,  Bob 
Erburu  and  his  fine  publication,  in 
conjimction  with  the  Gallup  organiza- 
tion that  only  20  percent  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  are  deeply  involved  in  this 
issue.  You  would  think  that  it  was,  in 
this  particular  arena,  that  it  was  the 
end-all  and  the  subject  of  all  waking 
hours,  and  it  is  made  so. 

So  maybe  we  can  get  on  with  things 
like  governing.  And  that  is  what  we 
are  here  for.  We  are  paid  to  legislate. 
We  are  not  here  to  be  Secretaries  of 
State.  Our  Job  is  to  legislate  the  laws 
of  the  United  States.  And  sometimes 
we  do  that.  Maybe  we  will  do  more  of 
it,  and  soon. 

With  that.  Madam  President,  that 
concludes  my  remarles.  I  thank  the 
majority  leader  again  for  his  courtesy 
and  for  letting  me  do  that. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Madam  President,  I 
thank  the  distinguished  assistant  Re- 
public leader. 


ORDER  TO  PLACE  H.J.  RES.  153 
ON  THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  there  is  a 
message  from  the  House  on  House 
Joint  Resolution  153  at  the  desk.  This 
is  a  joint  resolution  to  provide  for  the 
timely  Issuance  of  grants  and  loans  by 
the  EPA  under  the  Asbestos  School 
Hazard  Abatement  Act  of  1984.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  measure 
be  placed  on  the  calendar. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Hear- 
ing no  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ARIZONA  DIAMOND  JUBILEE 
YEAR 

Mr.  BYRD.  Madam  President.  I  ask 
that  the  Chair  lay  before  the  Senate  a 
message  from  the  House  on  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  46  having  to  do  with 
Arizona  statehood. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid 
before  the  Senate  the  following  mes- 
sage from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives: 

Retolved,  That  the  resolution  from  the 
Senate  (SJ.  Res.  46)  enUtled  "Joint  reaolu- 
tlon  to  recognize  and  acknowledce  that  Feb- 
ruary 14,  1987,  WiU  mark  the  seventy-fifth 
anniversary  of  Arizona  statehood  and  to 
designate  the  year  1987  as  Arizona's  Dia- 
mond Jubilee",  do  pass  with  the  following 
amendments: 

Page  3,  lines  1  and  2.  strike  out  [February 
14.  1987,  be  designated  as  "Arizona  SUte- 
hood  Day"  and  that  1987  be],  and  insert; 
1987  is 

Page  3,  line  8.  strike  out  [day],  and  inset 
year 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "Joint  reso- 
lution declaring  1987  as  'Arizona  Diamond 
Jubilee  Year'.". 

Mr.  BYRD.  Madam  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  concur  in  the 
amendments  of  the  House,  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Madam  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  concur  in  the 
amendment  to  the  title  by  the  House. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Madam  President,  I 
move,  en  bloc,  to  reconsider  the  votes 
by   which   the  various   actions  were 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


DESIGNATING  THE  MONTH  OP 
MARCH  1987,  AS  "WOMEN'S 
HISTORY  MONTH" 

Mr.  BYRD.  Madam  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  be  discharged 
from  further  consideration  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  20,  a  joint  resolution 
to  designate  March  1987,  as  "Women's 
History  Month."  I  further  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Joint  resolution 
be  immediately  considered  by  the 
Senate,  that  the  Senate  adopt  it  with- 
out amendments,  and  the  motion  to 
reconsider  be  laid  on  the  table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  request  is  agreed  to. 

So  the  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  20) 
was  passed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  preamble  is  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Madam  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  that  action. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 
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•nie  motkm  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  Joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  20), 
with  it!  pmmble.  reads  as  follows: 
&j.  Rn.ao 

Wtaena>  American  women  of  every  race, 
dun,  and  etbnk  beckgroiind  have  made  his- 
torical eontrfbatloiiB  to  the  growth  tnd 
■tieoft)!  of  the  Nation  In  countleas  recorded 
and  unrecorded  ways; 

Whereas  American  women  have  played 
and  continue  to  play  a  critical  economic, 
culturaL  and  aodal  role  In  every  sphere  of 
our  Nation's  life  by  consUtutinjE  a  signifi- 
cant portion  of  the  labor  force  working  in 
and  outMe  of  the  home: 

Whereas  American  women  have  played  a 
unkiue  nAt  throuchout  our  history  by  pro- 
vidinc  tlie  malority  of  the  Nation's  volun- 
teer labor  force  and  have  been  particularly 
important  in  the  establishment  of  early 
diarttaiiie  philanthropic  and  cultural  insti- 
tutions  in  tills  country: 

Whereas  American  women  of  every  race, 
dass.  "««<  ethnic  background  served  as  early 
leadns  in  the  forefnmt  of  every  major  pro- 
gressive social  change  movement,  not  only 
to  secure  their  own  right  of  suffrage  and 
equal  opportunity,  but  also  in  the  abolition- 
ist morement,  the  emsndpation  movement, 
the  individual  labor  movement,  the  civil 
rights  movement,  and  other  movements  to 
create  a  more  fair  and  Just  society  for  all; 
and 

Whereas,  despite  these  contributions,  the 
role  of  American  women  in  history  has  been 
consistently  overlooked  and  undervalued  in 
the  body  of  American  history;  Now,  there- 
fore, be  it 

ItesolMd  by  Out  Senate  and  Hovse  of  Rep- 
mentative*  of  Vie  United  Statu  of  America 
in  Congren  auenMed,  That  the  month  of 
March.  1987.  is  designated  as  "Women's  His- 
tory Month",  and  the  President  is  requested 
to  issue  a  proclamation  calling  upon  the 
people  of  the  United  States  to  observe  such 
month  with  appropriate  ceremonies  and  ac- 
Uvttles. 


FEDERAL  EMPLOYEES 
RECOGNITION  WEEK 

Mr.  BYRD.  Madam  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  9.  a  Joint  resolution  having 
to  do  with  Federal  Employees  Recog- 
nition Week,  be  discharged  from  fur- 
ther consideration  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee  that  the  Senate  proceed  to 
its  immediate  consideration,  that  the 
resoluticm  be  adopted,  and  that  the 
motion  to  reoonaider  be  laid  on  the 
table  and  that  a  statement  by  Mr.  Sar- 
BAHis  in  explanation  of  the  resolution 
be  printed  in  the  Racoas.   

The  FRESIDINa  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  request  is  agreed  to. 

So  the  Joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  9) 
was  passed. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  Joint  resolution  (SkT.  Res.  9), 
with  its  preamble,  reads  as  f  oUows: 
aJ.Ris.9 

Whereas  Federal  employees  serve  the 
people  of  the  United  States  by  enabling  the 
Federal  Oovemment  to  carry  out  its  duties 
in  an  orderly  manner. 

Wliereas  more  thsn  3.000.000  individuals 
sre  employed  by  the  Federal  Oovemment; 


Whereas  many  necessary  services  per- 
formed by  Federal  employees  are  often  in- 
adequately recognized  by  Federal  officials 
and  by  the  people  nf  the  United  States:  and 

Whereas  Federal  employees  should  be 
consnemorated  for  the  contributions  that 
they  jnake  to  the  efficient  operation  of  the 
Federal  Government:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Rfolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembted  That  the  week  of 
Match  1,  1987,  through  March  7.  1987,  is 
designated  as  "Federal  Employees  Recogni- 
tion Week"  and  the  President  is  authorized 
and  requested  to  issue  a  proclamation  call- 
ing upon  the  people  of  theHTnited  States  to 
observe  such  week  with  appropriate  activi- 
ties to  recognize  the  contributions  and 
achievements  of  Federal  employees. 

•  Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President  on 
January  6,  1987  I  introduced  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  9,  a  joint  resolution 
requesting  the  President  to  designate 
the  week  beginning  March  1,  1987.  and 
ending  March  7,  1987,  "Federal  Em- 
ployees Recognition  Week."  I  Intro- 
duoed  this  joint  resolution  because  I 
want  to  give  well-deserved  credit  and 
to  say  thanlL  you  to  the  more  than  3 
million  men  and  women  who  perform 
those  jobs  so  critically  important  to 
the  growth  and  stability  of  our  Nation. 

By  setting  aside  next  week  as  "Fed- 
eral Employees  Recognition  Week." 
we  can  pause  to  recognize  the  individ- 
uals who  make  our  Government  work 
effectively  and  efficiently  and  ensure 
that  they  receive  the  recognition  they 
deserve.  Fifty-nine  of  my  colleagues 
have  joined  me  and  I  want  to  thank 
them  for  their  support.  I  also  want  to 
applaud  the  House  which  on  Tuesday 
unanimously  passed  a  similar  joint  res- 
olution introduced  by  Congresswoman 
Oakar. 

During  the  past  few  years  there  has 
been  a  tendency  to  criticize  and  attack 
Federal  Government  employees. 
There  have  been  attempts  to  destroy 
the  ideals  that  make  public  service  at- 
tractive and  rewarding  to  so  many, 
and  Federal  employees  and  retirees 
ha?e  witnessed  the  erosion  of  their 
benefits  and  salaries.  Despite  all  of 
this,  Federal  employees  continue  to  be 
willing  and  eager  to  perform  their  jobs 
reaponsively  and  responsibly,  even 
when  the  rules  of  the  game  were  un- 
clear or  constantly  and  unpredictably 
changing. 

I  view  public  service  as  a  respectable 
career  and  a  high  calling— something 
of  which  to  be  proud.  It  does  not  sur- 
prise me  that  there  continue  to  be 
bright  yoimg  people  who  recognize  the 
value  and  importance  of  pubUc  service. 
Federal  employees  have  made  a  signif- 
icant impact  on  improving  America's 
weil-being  by  guaranteeing  the  smooth 
operation  of  oiu-  Government,  and  I 
think  that  civil  servants  should  feel 
good  about  themselves  and  good  about 
their  accomplishments.  In  my  view, 
great  strides  have  been  made  by  public 
servants  over  the  years:  in  the  ad- 
vancement of  science,  technology  and 
medical  research;   in  the   protection 


and  preservation  of  the  environment; 
in  highway  and  air  safety;  and  in  the 
defense  of  our  Nation. 

Mr.  President,  my  sincere  apprecia- 
tion goes  out  to  the  Federal  managers 
and  clerks;  scientists  and  physicians, 
analysts  and  librarians,  food  service 
personnel;  protective  personnel  and 
medics;  statisticians;  engineers;  postal 
workers  and  the  many  others  for  their 
dedication,  commitment,  and  intelli- 
gence. I  cannot  think  of  any  group  of 
employees  who  are  more  worthy  of 
recognition  at  this  time,  and  I  wish  to 
thank  my  colleagues  for  their  support 
in  designating  the  week  of  March  1, 
1987,  through  March  7,  1987,  as  a  spe- 
cial week  for  Federal  employees.* 


ffX>ERAL  laiPLOYEES 
RECOGNITION  WEEK 

Mr.  BYRD.  Madam  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  House  Joint 
Resolution  53,  Federal  Employees  Rec- 
ognition Week,  which  is  at  the  desk, 
be  immediately  considered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  o)>jection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Madam  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Joint  reso- 
lution be  considered  read  the  second 
and  tldrd  times,  passed,  and  the 
motion  to  reconsider  be  laid  on  the 
table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

So  the  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  53) 
was  passed. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Madam  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed^. 


THE  75TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
THE  FOUNDING  OF  HADASSAH, 
THE  WOMEN'S  ZIONIST  ORGA- 
NIZATION OF  AMERICA 

Mr.  BYRD.  Madam  President,  there 
is  a  concurrent  resolution  from  the 
House  numbered  46  concerning  the 
75th  anniversary  of  the  founding  of 
Hadass^,  the  Women's  Zionist  Orga- 
nization of  America.  My  understand- 
ing is  that  this  matter  has  been 
cleared  on  the  other  side.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Senate  proceed 
to  the  immediate  consideration  of 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  46. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con.  Res.  46) 
concerning  the  75th  anniversary  of  the 
foimdlng  of  Hadassah.  the  Women's  Zionist 
Organization  of  America. 


The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  concurrent 
resolution.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  concur- 
rent resolution. 

The  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con. 
Res.  46)  was  agreed  to. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Madam  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  concurrent  resolution  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


RECOGNIZING  lOOTH  ANNIVER- 
SARY OF  THE  HATCH  ACT 

Mr.  BYRD.  Madam  President,  there 
is  a  House  message  on  House  Joint 
Resolution  3  at  the  desk.  This  joint 
resolution  recognizes  the  100th  anni- 
versary of  the  Hatch  Act,  and  its  role 
in  establishing  the  Nation's  system  of 
State  agricultural  experiment  stations. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  immediate  con- 
sideration of  House  Joint  Resolution 
3. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

House  Joint  Resolution  3  in  recognition  of 
the  100th  anniversary  of  enactment  of  the 
Hatch  Act  of  March  2,  1887.  and  its  role  in 
establishing  our  Nation's  system  of  state  ag- 
ricultural experiment  stations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  immediate  con- 
sideration of  the  joint  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  joint  resolu- 
tion. 

COmfmORATIIIG  THE  lOOTH  ANNIVKRSARY  OP 
THX  HATCH  ACT  Or  MAKCH  2,  1887 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President.  House 
Joint  Resolution  3  expresses  the  sense 
of  Congress  that  the  State  agricultural 
experiment  station  research  system, 
which  has  touched  the  lives  of  mil- 
lions of  Americans  and  others 
throughout  the  world,  should  continue 
to  be  supported  as  a  valuable  invest- 
ment in  our  Nation's  future,  and  that 
the  100th  anniversary  of  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Hatch  Act  of  1887  should 
be  commemorated  on  March  2,  1987, 
exactly  100  years  after  the  signing  of 
the  original  Hatch  Act  by  President 
Cleveland. 

The  resolution  also  authorizes  and 
requests  that  the  President  issue  a 
proclamation  commemorating  the  en- 
actment of  this  legislation  and  its  role 
in  establishing  our  Nation's  system  of 
State  agriculture  experiment  stations. 

The  enactment  of  the  Hatch  Act  on 
March  2.  1887.  marked  the  beginning 
of  cooperation  between  the  States  and 


the  Federal  Government  for  the  con- 
duct of  original  research,  investiga- 
tions, and  experiments  in  agriculture. 
By  establishing  experiment  stations  in 
conjunction  with  the  land  grant  imi- 
versities,  the  act  established  a  national 
policy  of  Federal  support  for  State  ex- 
periment stations.  And  through  con- 
tinued support  for  these  State  experi- 
ment stations,  the  act  created  a 
system  for  the  development  and  train- 
ing of  personnel  devoted  to  scientific 
research  in  agriculture  and  for  the 
education  of  new  research  workers 
necessary  to  expand  our  frontiers  of 
agricultural  knowledge  and  technolo- 
gy. 

Prior  to  passage  of  the  act.  States 
lacked  adequate  funding  for  full-time 
scientific  research,  as  well  as  a  means 
to  share  with  other  States  the  results 
of  what  little  research  was  conducted. 
In  addition  to  providing  vital  Federal 
funding,  the  act  established  the  Office 
of  Experiment  Stations  to  collect  and 
disseminate  information  on  the  find- 
ings of  the  stations,  and  granted  each 
station  frtmking  privileges  as  another 
means  to  share  information  through- 
out the  country. 

With  additional  funds  provided  by 
State  governments  and  private 
sources,  the  experiment  station  system 
now  provides  about  60  percent  of  pub- 
licly supported  agricultural  research 
in  this  country.  The  contributions  of 
experiment  stations  have  been  many 
and  varied:  They  include  the  discovery 
of  the  first  vitamin,  improvements  in 
irrigation  equipment  and  methods,  ef- 
ficiencies in  disease  and  pest  control, 
and  work  on  genetically  improved 
plant  species  and  livestock. 

Mr.  President,  our  Nation  has  invest- 
ed well  in  these  experiment  stations; 
their  list  of  accomplishments  is  a  long 
one.  The  100th  anniversary  of  the  en- 
actment of  the  Hatch  Act  of  1887  is  an 
appropriate  time  for  Congress  to  reaf- 
firm its  support  for  the  State  agricul- 
tural experiment  station  research 
system,  and  its  continued  commitment 
to  this  country's  research  needs  and 
opportunities.  For  this  investment  will 
continue  to  bring  new  benefits— in  our 
agricultural  competitiveness,  in  our 
understanding  of  nutrition  needs,  in 
the  protection  of  our  natural  re- 
sources, in  our  quality  of  life.  One 
hundred  years  after  the  signing  of  the 
Hatch  Act  we  have  reason  to  com- 
memorate the  legacy  of  this  legislation 
and  the  future  it  promises. 

I  lu-ge  my  colleagues  to  join  with  me 
in  support  of  House  Joint  Resolution 
3. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
joint  resolution  is  l)efore  the  Senate 
and  open  to  amendment.  If  there  l>e 
no  amendment  to  be  offered,  the  ques- 
tion is  on  the  third  reading  and  pas- 
sage of  the  joint  resolution. 

The  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  3) 
was  ordered  to  a  third  reading,  was 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 


The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Madam  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  votes  by  which 
the  joint  resolution  was  passed  and 
the  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


KNOW  YOUR  CHOLESTEROL 
LEVEL  WEEK 

Mr.  BYRD.  Madam  President,  pro- 
ceeding further  with  the  imderstand- 
ing  that  these  messages  have  been 
cleared  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle, 
and  certainly  recognizing  the  right  of 
the  distinguished  acting  Republican 
leader  to  intervene  at  any  time  that  he 
wishes  to  interpose  an  objection,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  65,  "Know  Your  Cholester- 
ol Level  Week,"  be  discharged  from 
further  consideration  by  the  Senate 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  and  that 
the  Senate  proceed  to  the  immediate 
consideration  of  that  joint  resolution, 
that  it  be  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  joint  resolution,  with  its  pream- 
ble, is  as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  65 

Whereas  heart  attacks  struck  an  estimat- 
ed one  million  five  hundred  and  seventy-six 
thousand  Americans  in  1986.  a  third  of 
whom  died  immediately; 

Whereas  scientific  data  indicates  that  ef- 
fective measures  to  lower  serum  cholesterol 
may  be  capable  of  decreasing  occurrences  of 
heart  disease; 

Whereas  only  8  percent  of  Americans 
Icnow  their  cholesterol  level;  and 

Whereas  an  estimated  two  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  lives  could  be  saved  each 
year  if  Americans  were  tested  for  and  took 
action  to  reduce  high  levels  of  cholesterol: 
Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled  That  the  week  of 
April  5.  1987.  through  April  11.  1987.  is  des- 
ignated as  "National  Know  Tour  Cholester- 
ol Week";  and  the  President  is  authorized 
and  requested  to  issue  a  proclamation  call- 
ing upon  the  American  public  to  observe 
such  week  with  appropriate  programs  and 
activities. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Madam  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


AMENDMENT  TO  NATIONAL 
HOUSING  ACT  TO  LIMIT  FEES 

Mr.  BYRD.  Madam  President,  there 
is  a  message  from  the  House  on  H.R. 
1056,  to  amend  the  National  Housing 
Act  to  limit  the  fees  that  may  be 
charged  by  the  Government  National 
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Kfr.  SIMPSON.  I  move  to  lay  that    from  Arizona  [Mr.  DsCoifcim]  as  co- 
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Such   tragedies   ooctu'   daily   every- 
where, and  often  have  significance  for 


ni";  an  article  from  the  Charleston 
Gazette.  Charleston.  WV.  dated  Feb- 


concemed  with  combating  injustice  and  gov- 
ernment abuse  than  with  the  oosnmercial 
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ICntcace  Aaoctetkm  for  the  guann- 
tee  of  nortgace-bai^ed  securltiM. 

I  ■ban  ptoeted  undn'  rule  XIV  to  set 
tlifti  meamre  on  the  cslendar.  I  there- 
fore wA  f ortaflrst  reartlng. 

Tbe  FRBBIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
derk  wfU  report. 

The  aariitant  legislative  derk  read 

UfoUOWK 
A  bm  (HJC  1066)  to  amend  the  NaUonal 
Act  to  limit  the  fees  that  may  be 
I  lor  tlie  Qovemment  National  Mort- 
)  AaoeiatlaD  for  the  guanmtee  of  mort- 


Klr.  SIMPSON.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Madam  President,  I 
aak  unanimous  consent  that  the  Presi- 
dont  be  Immediately  notified  that  the 
Senate  has  given  consent  to  this  nomi- 
nation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


from  Arizona  [Mr.  DsCoHciia]  as  co- 
chairman  of  that  Commission. 


Iff.  BTRD.  Madam  President.  I  ask 
for  the  seomd  reading  of  the  bilL 

The  PRESIDIKO  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  SDfFSON.  Madam  President,  in 
wder  to  ■eeommodate  the  effect  of 
rule  XIV.  I  will  object       

The  FREBIDINO  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tkm  havinc  been  heard,  the  bill  will 
receive  Its  seocHid  reading  on  the  next 
ledalatlve  day. 

Mr.  BTRD.  Madam  President.  I 
thank  the  distinguished  assistant  Re- 
irabUcan  leader.  It  is  understood  that 
for  the  purposes  of  advancing  meas- 
ures under  nile  XIV.  a  pro  forma  ses- 
sion does  not  count  as  a  legislative 
day.  Am  I  correct? 

The  FREEODINO  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader  is  correct. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


EXECUTIVE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  BYRD.  Madam  President.  I  be- 
lieve that  a  nomination  has  been 
cleared  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle.  I 
thank  the  able  assistant  and  acting 
RepubUean  leader.  Senator  Simpsoh, 
but  more  appropriately  the  distin- 
guished assistant  Republican  leader, 
who  has  cleared  this  nomination. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  BYRD.  Madam  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
Into  execution  session  to  consider  cal- 
endar No.  1.  message  No.  71,  on  the 
Executive  Calendar. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  ex- 
ecutive burin^.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
nomination  will  be  stated. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 

The  legislative  derk  read  the  nomi- 
nation of  Edward  J.  Derwinski.  of  Dli- 
ntds.  to  be  Under  Secretary  of  State 
ffv  Coordinating  Security  Assistance 
Programs.  

Tbe  FREHDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  con- 
sidered and  confirmed. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Madam  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  nomlnathm  was  considered  and 
confirmed. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  BYRD.  Madam  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
return  to  legislative  session. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Madam  President,  I 
yield  the  floor. 


APPOINTMENTS  BY  THE  VICE 
PRESIDENT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair,  on  behalf  of  the  Vice  President, 
pursuant  to  22  U.S.C.  1928a-1928d,  as 
amended,  appoints  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  [Mr.  Biden]  as  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Delegation  to  the  North 
Atlantic  Assembly  during  the  100th 
Congress. 

The  Chair,  on  behalf  of  the  Vice 
President,  pursuant  to  22  U.S.C.  276h- 
216k.  as  amended,  appoints  the  Sena- 
tor from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd]  as 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Delegation  to 
the  Mexico-United  States  Interparlia- 
mentary Group  diuring  the  100th  Con- 
gress. 

The  Chair,  on  behalf  of  the  Vice 
President,  pursuant  to  22  U.S.C.  276d- 
276g.  as  amended,  appoints  the  Sena- 
tor from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Zorinsky]  as 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Delegation  to 
the  Canada-United  States  Interparlia- 
mentary Group  during  the  100th  Con- 
gress. 

The  Chair,  on  behalf  of  the  Vice 
President,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  84- 
944,  appoints  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana [Mr.  Johmston]  to  the  Senate 
Office  Building  Commission,  and  des- 
iffiates  him  as  chairman  of  that  Com- 
mission. 

The  Chair,  on  behalf  of  the  Vice 
President,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  99- 
9}.  as  amended  by  Public  Law  99-151, 
appoints  the  following  Senators  to  the 
U.S.  Senate  Caucus  on  International 
Ifercotics  Control:  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  [Mr.  Biden],  chairman;  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  DeCon- 
cnril;  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Dixon];  and  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Graham]. 

The  Chair,  on  behalf  of  the  Vice 
Resident,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  94- 
304,  as  amended  by  Public  Law  99-7, 
appoints  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
[Mr.  WiSTH]  and  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Fovtlxr]  to  the  Commis- 
sion on  Security  and  Cooperation  in 
Burope.  and  designates  the  Senator 


APPOINTMEN'l'S  BY  THE 
PRESIDEa<T  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair,  on  behalf  of  the  President  pro 
tempore,  pursAiant  to  Public  Law  93- 
29.  as  amended  by  Public  Law  98-459, 
appoints  Peg  Lamont,  of  South 
Dakota,  to  the  Federal  Council  on  the 
Aging. 

The  Chair,  on  tiehalf  of  the  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore,  pursuant  to  Public 
Law  99-498,  section  1505(a)(B)<ii),  ap- 
points the  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr. 
MxLCHtn]  to  be  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Institute  of 
American  Indian  and  Alaska  Native 
Culture  and  Arts  Development. 

The  Chair,  on  behalf  of  the  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore,  pursuant  to  Public 
Law  94-201.  appoints  Mrs.  Sharon 
Rockefeller,  of  West  Virginia,  as  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of 
the  American  Folklife  Center. 


APPOINTMENTS  BY  THE 
MAJORITY  LEADER 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  annotinces  on  behalf  of  the  ma- 
jority leader,  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
99-660,  his  appointment  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Florida  [Mr.  Chiles]  as  a 
member  of  the  National  Commission 
to  Prevent  Infant  Mortality. 

The  Chair  annoimces  on  behalf  of 
the  Majority  Leader,  pursuant  to 
Public  Law  96-114,  as  amended  by 
Public  Laws  98-33  and  99-161,  his  ap- 
pointc^ent  of  the  following  persons 
from  private  life  to  the  Congressional 
Award  Board:  Mr.  Max  Keller  and  Mr. 
"Easl  T.  Leonard. 


APPOINTMENT  BY  THE 
MINORITY  LEADER 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair,  on  behalf  of  the  President  pro 
tempore,  in  accordance  with  Senate 
Resolution  30,  annoimces  the  appoint- 
ment by  the  minority  leader  of  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Spec- 
ter] to  serve  as  a  member  of  the  U.S. 
Arms  Control  Observer  Group  for  the 
meeting  in  Geneva,  beginning  Thurs- 
day, February  26,  1987,  and  ending 
Monday,  March  2,  1987. 


A  PROPHETIC  VOICE  FALLS 
SILENT 

Mr.  BYRD.  Madam  President,  on 
February  7,  during  the  Senate's  recent 
recess  period,  a  65-year-old  man  suf- 
fered a  heart  attack  while  participat- 
ing in  a  national  squash  tournament 
at  the  University  Club  here  in  Wash- 
ington. Rushed  to  the  George  Wash- 
ington University  Hospital,  that  man 
was  pronounced  dead  at  approximate- 
ly 2  pjn. 


Such  tragedies  occur  daily  every- 
where, and  often  have  significance  for 
but  the  victim's  family,  friends,  and 
close  associates. 

In  this  instance,  the  man  who  passed 
away  left  a  vacuum  of  influence  and 
brilliance  that  will  affect  an  entire 
State.  Moreover,  that  passing  will  be 
noticed  by  some  of  the  most  promi- 
nent men  and  women  in  our  coimtry. 
some  in  this  Senate  included. 

That  sixty-five-year-old  man— a  na- 
tionally ranked  athlete  in  a  popular 
game  that  he  loved— was  William  E. 
"Ned"  Chilton  III,  longtime  publisher 
of  the  Charleston  Gazette,  Charleston, 
WV.  The  grandson  of  a  U.S.  Senator 
and  a  graduate  of  Yale  University,  Ned 
Chilton  numbered  among  his  friends 
such  men  as  Vice  President  George 
Bush  and  William  F.  Buckley.  Jr. 
Almost  anyone  of  national  or  world 
significance  speaking  in.  or  traveling 
through.  Charleston  found  himself 
corralled  by  Ned  Chilton  for  a  probing 
and  challenging  interview,  and  many 
of  the  interviewees  became  Ned  Chil- 
ton's lasting  friends.  Charming,  in- 
formed, and  urbane,  Ned  Chilton  was 
a  newspaperman  sui  generis,  and  a 
man  whose  association  many  coveted 
and  others  prized. 

More  to  the  point,  however,  Ned 
Chilton  was  a  man  who  made  a  differ- 
ence in  the  life  and  development  of 
West  Virginia.  From  his  own  resources 
of  integrity  and  conscience,  Ned  Chil- 
ton was  never  afraid  to  ask  hard  ques- 
tions or  to  state  whatever  he  believed 
needed  to  be  stated  in  the  defense  or 
advocacy  of  justice,  fairness,  reason, 
compassion,  or  public  responsibility. 
Under  his  firm  hand,  the  Charleston 
Gazette  sometimes  fimctioned  as  an 
extra-constitutional  fourth  branch  of 
West  Virginia  State  Government.  Ned 
Chilton's  opinion  counted  in  West  Vir- 
ginia, because  so  many  West  Virgin- 
ians trusted  from  experience  that, 
when  this  man  spoke,  he  had  done  his 
homework  and  knew  the  truth  of 
which  he  spoke. 

To  say  that  Ned  Chilton's  death 
came  as  a  shock  is  an  understatement. 
So  many  had  come  to  depend  on  his 
prophetic  quality  and  his  permanence, 
that  they  may  have  assumed  that  he 
was  indestructible.  Any  State  would  be 
fortunate  to  count  among  its  citizens 
an  asset  like  Ned  Chilton.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  loss  of  such  talent  is 
doubly  painful  and  tragic  in  its  irre- 
placeability. 

Mr.  President,  several  items  ap- 
peared in  the  Charleston  newspaper 
noting  Mr.  Chilton's  passing. 

Madam  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  following  editorials 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 
an  editorial  from  the  Charleston  Daily 
Mail.  Charleston.  WV.  dated  Monday, 
February  9.  1987.  entitled  "Ned  Chil- 
ton"; an  article  from  the  Charleston 
Gazette.  Charleston.  WV,  dated  Feb- 
ruary 9.  1987,  entitled  "WJL  Chilton 


ni";  an  article  from  the  Charleston 
Gazette.  Charleston.  WV.  dated  Feb- 
ruary 10.  1987.  entitled  "Ned.  Why  Did 
You  Leave  So  Early?"  and  an  article 
from  the  Charleston  Daily  Mail, 
Charleston.  WV,  dated  February  11, 
1987.  entitled  "Ned  ChUton  Had  an 
Appetite  for  Combat." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Charleston  Daily  Mail.  Feb.  0. 

1987] 

NkdCriltoh 

For  some  people,  it  is  a  daily  venture  to 
avoid  conflict,  to  seek  comfort  whenever  it 
avails  itself,  to  question  little,  and  to  accept 
miscarriage  silently,  without  protest. 

Ned  Chilton  couldn't  do  that. 

The  publisher  of  the  Charleston  Gazette, 
who  died  Saturday,  was  not  content  with 
what  he  saw  around  him,  and  he  sought  to 
fix  it.  He  could  be  outrageous  in  his  meth- 
ods and  unrelenting  in  his  bent,  and  he  used 
his  newspaper  freely  in  pursuit  of  his  goals. 
He  sometimes  followed  so  keenly  on  the 
path  of  his  convictions  that  he  made  en- 
emies of  his  friends. 

But  that  worried  them  more  than  it  wor- 
ried him.  Ned  Chilton  wasn't  concerned 
about  making  enemies. 

What  he  wanted  to  do,  and  what  he  some- 
times succeeded  in  doing,  was  to  effect 
change  in  places  where  change  was  due. 
True,  he  was  criticized  because  he  thought 
the  only  way  to  correct  things  was  his  way. 
And  it  is  true,  as  well,  that  he  was  feared  as 
much  as  he  was  respected.  But  Chilton  mus- 
tered his  moral  outrage  for  what  he  felt  was 
good  cause,  and  whether  people  agreed  with 
him  or  not,  they  inevitably  came  to  ac- 
knowledge his  sincerity. 

The  business  of  publishing  a  newspaper 
has  changed  since  W.  E.  Chilton  III  took 
hold  of  the  Gazette  some  25  years  ago,  and 
it  is  changing  still.  A  consolidation  of  owner- 
ship is  taking  place,  family  newspapers  are 
disappearing,  and  the  fiery,  hands-on  pub- 
lisher seems  on  the  verge  of  extinction.  As 
newspapers  become  more  corix>nite,  they 
sometimes  misplace  the  zeal  that  makes 
them  an  effective  voice  in  their  communi- 
ties. 

Ned  Chilton  managed  to  sustain  his  zeal 
through  all  his  years  at  the  helm  of  the  Ga- 
zette. On  occasion  he  was  abrasive  and  hec- 
toring, and  sometimes  his  crusades  were  ex- 
cessive. But  he  thought  of  his  newspaper  b£ 
a  megaphone  for  his  ideas,  and  he  thought 
his  ideas  would  help  improve  the  lot  of 
those  around  him. 

"The  hottest  places  In  hell,"  reads  a 
plaque  on  his  desk."  are  reserved  for  those 
who,  in  the  time  of  great  moral  crisis,  main- 
tain their  neutrality." 

Perhaps  of  all  the  evils  Ned  ChUton  saw, 
neutrality  was  the  worst.  For  that  he  was 
both  reviled  and  admired.  In  the  years 
ahead,  we  are  convinced,  the  admiration  will 
win  out. 

[Prom  the  Charleston  Gazette,  Feb.  9. 1987] 
W.E.  Chilton  III 

The  Elijah  Parrish  Lovejoy  Award- 
named  for  a  19th  century  Illinois  newspaper 
publisher  who  fought  slavery  relentlessly  at 
great  sacrifice  until  he  finally  was  murdered 
by  a  mob— is  given  each  year  for  unusual 
courage  in  Journalism. 

WUUam  Edwin  'Ned "  ChUton  ni  was 
chosen  for  the  award  In  1982  because  he 
drew  national  attention  as  a  publisher  more 


concerned  with  combating  Inj^iirtlry  and  gov- 
ernment abuse  than  with  the  oommercial 
side  of  the  news  buslneas. 

Award  sponsors  at  Colby  Collece  In  Maine 
declared  in  a  citation  to  him: 

"You  have  fashioned  your  newspaper,  Tbe 
Charleston  Gazette,  into  an  indomitable  in- 
strument for  truth. 

"In  recent  years  you  have  published  inves- 
tigative reports  of  abuses  among  automobile 
dealers  and  car  repair  shops,  and  corruption 
in  the  police  department.  Tou  have  t>een 
willing  to  criticize  advertisers  in  your  col- 
umns and  to  live  with  the  resulting  loss  of 
patronage. 

"You  have  helped  enact  a  new  open-meet- 
ing and  freedom-of-lnformatlon  act  in  West 
Virginia,  and  have  campaigned  successfully 
to  open  courtrooms  U>  cameras  and  to 
assure  that  even  the  earliest  aspects  of 
criminal  proceedings  are  conducted  in 
public. 

"You,  your  editor  and  one  of  your  report- 
ers were  indicted  under  a  West  Virginia  cen- 
sorship law  for  exercising  your  freedom  to 
publish  the  name  of  an  accused  felon.  You 
challenged  that  law,  at  great  personal  cost, 
through  the  Supreme  Court  where  you  were 
vindicated  when  the  indictments  were  dis- 
missed and  the  law  was  struck  down. . . . 

"You  have  sacrificed  both  profit  and  expe- 
diency for  the  right  to  publish  the  truth. 
The  threats  of  opponents  have  not  deterred 
you  and,  with  skUl  and  courage,  you  have 
insisted  upon  protecting  our  right  to  know. 
This  insistence  has  earned  you  innumerable 
lawsuits  but,  more  important,  the  lasting 
gratitude  of  lovers  of  liberty." 

Chilton's  crusading  didn't  slack  after  1982: 

He  sued  the  state  bar  and  Board  of  Medi- 
cine, forcing  them  to  stop  concealing  com- 
plaints against  lawyers  and  doctors. 

His  non-stop  newspaper  attacks  finally 
erased  the  "ghoul  system"  that  allowed 
court-appointed  lawyers  to  take  shares  from 
estates  of  the  dead. 

He  filed  a  suit  that  halted  secret  out-of- 
court  payments  in  lawsuits  involving  wrong- 
doing by  police  or  public  officials. 

His  editorializing  prodded  Charleston  and 
Kanawha  County  officials  into  establishing 
911  emergency  dialing. 

He  pioneered  a  policy  of  countersulng  law- 
yers who  file  baseless  libel  suits— a  policy 
now  adopted  by  other  newspapers  around 
America. 

Ned  Chilton  made  an  indelible  mark  on 
West  Virginia.  Through  sheer  intensity  of 
concern,  he  hammered  at  societal  flaws 
until  legislators  and  other  public  leaders 
frequently  Instituted  reforms  he  felt  would 
benefit  the  state. 

He  worked  long  hours,  usually  seven  days 
a  week,  writing  editorials  for  the  causes  to 
which  he  committed  this  newspaper.  His 
office,  significantly,  was  not  in  the  Charles- 
ton Newspaper  executive  suite  but  In  the 
news  room  among  his  reporting  staff. 

Chilton  mandated  that  the  Gazette  take 
tough  stands  on  tough  issues;  against  the 
death  penalty,  for  gun  control,  against  tbe 
arms  race  and  militarism,  for  more  taxes  to 
support  education,  against  censorship  and 
school  prayer,  for  women's  rights,  for 
stronger  action  on  drunken  driving,  against 
smoking,  for  stricter  controls  on  charities, 
against  conflict  of  interest  among  public  of- 
ficials, for  human  rights  in  all  forms. 

At  the  time  of  his  unexpected  death,  he 
had  80  editorials  written  and  ready  for  pub- 
lication. Three  of  them  are  printed  below. 
Others  will  be  published  in  comlns  days. 

The  Charleston  Gazette  has  lost  its  most 
forceful  employee.  But  It  Is  determined  to 
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The  Appropriations  Committee  has 
had  24  meetings;  Armed  Services,  14 


Foreign  R^ationt,  13  mtgs.  Iran;  Contras; 
testing  treaties:  nominations;  Foreign  As- 
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terrence,  to  hold  hearings  on  nuclear  testing 
limitations.  9  am.,  SR-223. 
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CRon  Uw  CbulMtan  Qaaette  Feb.  10. 

IMTl 
MfeD.  WkT  Dd  Too  Vrnvit  So  Eaklt? 
(ByDonlfanh) 
niwt  wn  a  allllan  Ned  Chflton  storieft.  I 
the  Ubm  ttie  edltoclel  board  en- 
iT"'**'*ft*  for  atate  Senate  and 
r^tnt"^  bonsht  an  adrwtletmiint  announc- 
iiW  tato  Npport  (or  the  other. 

Danny  Wdli  wrote  rohimni  defoidlng 
Tn  'WnUasM.  the  Untwenity  of  Charleston 
baA0tbaIl  wrafh  Qilttaa's  r»iartlon  was 
that  WeOi  vw  attartrtnt  Prerident  Richard 
athletic  values  over 


I  had  rardy  seen  him  angrier.  "The  Oa- 
aett*  want  take  ^orti  over  study  as  long  as 
rm  ben."  he  aid.  "Dont  let  Wells  get  near 
me.  m  kID  him  or  flre  htm." 

A  few  days  later,  his  perspective  returned. 
He  pasted  a  hand-written  note  on  the  bulle- 
tin board.  The  note  said  that  he  had  been 
ontilr  to  Wells  and  that  he  wanted  to 


PohUe  apoJogiea  to  reporters  may  not  be 
unpieeedented  among  American  newspaper 
pnhMshw.  But  they  are  rare. 

Ned  Chflton  was  a  rare  publisher.  Ee  was 
not  liiuarf  111  by  his  title.  The  secret,  he 
said,  was  in  pUIng  the  right  parents. 

"My  tlaa  was  rapfcl.  particularly  after  I  in- 
herited the  stoi^"  He  called  the  Failing 
New^Mper  Act,  which  allowed  the  Gazette 
and  Daily  Man  to  establish  a  legal  monopo- 
ly In  Charieston.  "the  Publishers'  Enrich- 
ment Act" 

He  undervalued  himself.  Cliilton  was 
prone  to  apeak  of  "a  helluva  idea."  "a  hel- 
tuva  man."  "a  helluva  story."  He  was  a  hel- 
luva publisher. 

He  grew  In  the  Job.  Over  the  years,  I  think 
he  devdoped  a  clear  vision  of  what  he 
wanted  his  new^iaper  to  become.  The  catch 
phraae  was  "sustained  outrage."  My  rough 
trandatlon  is  that  sustained  outrage  means 
keeping  after  a  goal  until  it  is  reached.  Most 
newspapers  write  an  editorial  about  a  sub- 
ject and  move  on  to  something  else. 

That  Is  the  opposite  of  sustained  outrage. 
I  once  critidied  a  politician  for  not  attack- 
ing the  teadiers'  lobby.  I've  forgotton  the 
lasae.  My  friend  agreed  that  whatever 
teariwifs  wete  doing  was  wrong  but  he  said 
he  waant  willing  to  make  them  angry  in  ex- 
change tor  a  kind  word  from  me. 

"TMends  f(nget  but  enemies  last  forever. 
The  next  eleetkm  ccNnea  and  you  guys  are 
writing  edIUvlals  comparing  the  merits  of 
my  candidacy  to  my  opponent's.  Teachers 
forget  They'll  be  at  the  phone  banks 
;  peofte  to  vote  for  the  other  guy." 

Chiltwi  never  forgot  and  never  gave  up. 
Be  aiiatalnwl  the  "outrage,"  or  interests, 
that  oeeopled  him. 

Many  did.  Some  were  institutional:  metro 
goverament  creation  of  a  911  emergency 
tdephooe  ayatcm.  probate  reform.  Jury  se- 
leettan.  Othcn  wore  intellectual:  the  need 
for  aoooantafaOlty  by  public  officials,  the 
need  to  promote  education  and  the  impor- 
tance of  pubUe  art 

And  Ned  had  Interests  based  on  his  emo- 
He  bdievad  that  poor  people  got 
I  (to  uae  another  favt«1te  phrase).  He 
that  they  were  denied  an  equal 
ehanee.  He  thou^t  the  same  thing  about 
Mack  people  and.  later  on.  about  women. 
Those  woe  ontragea  he  sustained.  ChQton's 
Oaaatte  was  a  '*— "p««"  of  underdogs  and 
VtT  raiwra 


Hot  that  he  didn't  know  it  I  once  used  the 
Joke  "U<His  •,  Christians  0"  as  an  example 
of  progreaa  being  made  even  though  unde- 
tected. He  repeated  the  line  often,  substitut- 
ing Oaaette  for  "Christians."  Oocasionally, 
h«  would  announce  that  the  score  was 
"Uons  9,  Oaiette  1. " 

We  did  better  than  that  He  knew  it  too. 
Andy  Oallagher,  who  works  for  The  Associ- 
ated Press,  made  him  feel  good  by  telling 
hlhi  that  he  planned  to  Interview  him  to  get 
the  session  started.  Oallagher  said  that 
Chilton's  editorials  set  the  legislative 
aaenda. 

Jim  Comstock  named  him  Hillbilly's  first 
man  of  the  year.  Chilton  was  flattered,  al- 
though he  was  amused  by  one  line  that  said 
he  had  helped  make  the  Oazette  profitable. 

He  had  little  Interest  In  the  business  oper- 
ation and  little  involvement  in  it.  His  office 
was  in  the  news  room.  He  rarely  visited  the 
evcutive  suites.  "At  least  I  didn't  do  any- 
thing to  stop  us  from  making  money,"  he 
said. 

But  in  some  ways  he  did.  He  was  constant- 
ly asking  me  if  we  paid  enough  and  con- 
stantly telling  me  that  it  was  my  duty  to 
pnxl  him  to  pay  more.  He  was  generous  to  a 
fault.  He  ordered  (if  that  is  the  word)  Jim 
Haught,  the  associate  editor,  and  me  to  go 
alroad  at  least  once  a  year.  He  said  our  ho- 
rigons  needed  broadening. 

Chilton  was  the  most  honest  man  I  knew. 
He  paid  his  way,  not  only  with  money  but 
with  his  energy  and  his  time.  He  must  have 
spent  70  hours  a  week  at  the  office.  I  tend 
to  be  here  a  lot,  too,  but  not  as  much  as 
Ned.  It  got  so  that  if  I  missed  a  Saturday  or 
a  Svinday,  he  would  ask  if  something  was 
wrong. 

Be  was  bigger  than  life.  He  had  strong 
feelings  about  practically  everything.  He 
used  to  ask  me  if  whatever  was  occupying 
hfen  at  the  moment  wasn't  the  greatest  out- 
rage I'd  ever  heard  of.  I  told  him  that  his 
outrage  threshold  was  too  low,  that  his  ex- 
ample didn't  rate  in  the  Top  10  of  outrages. 

Be,  in  turn,  would  cheer  me  by  telling  me 
that  I  worried  too  much,  that  nothing  was 
ewer  as  bad  as  I  thought  it  was. 

I  remember  when  Kennedy  was  killed 
that  Ned  said  the  sun  would  come  up  and 
the  grass  would  turn  green.  The  world 
would  be  the  same.  That  is  true  of  Kennedy 
and,  hard  as  it  is  to  believe,  it  will  be  true  of 
u%  he  said. 

I  agreed  then.  But  I  know  better  now  that 
he  is  gone.  (It  Is  a  Top  10  outrage  ttiat  he 
would  leave  so  early.  He  was  always  late.) 

The  sun  may  come  up  and  the  grass  may 
turn  green  without  Ned— but  the  world 
won't  be  the  same. 

[Prom  The  Charleston  Daily  Mail,  Feb.  11, 
19871 

Ved  (Chilton  Has  am  Appetite  for  Combat 

(By  L.  T.  Anderson) 

If  Ned  Chilton  had  been  bom  into  my 
world,  he  would  have  been  a  street  brawler. 
He  loved  a  fight,  even  if  over  the  correct 
pronimciation  of  a  word.  He  entered  every 
fmy  with  a  glad  cry  and  sought  out  oppo- 
nents when  none  was  at  hand.  He  influ- 
enced my  life  to  a  considerable  degree  and 
his  death  distressed  me  greatly. 

Fortunately  for  the  people  of  West  Virgin- 
iik  most  of  Chilton's  combativeness  was 
channeled  into  a  sustained,  30-year  crusade 
a(aiitst  corruption,  fraud,  greed,  and  igno- 
rance. 

Fortunately  for  his  profession,  he  was  de- 
tomined  that  his  newspaper.  The  Charles- 
ton Oazette,  should  not  become  Just  an- 


other  business   enterprise.    "This   isn't   a 
hardware  store,"  he  used  to  say. 

Together,  he  and  his  newspaper  achieved 
national  stature,  and  both  deserved  the 
honors  that  came  to  them. 

But  everything  has  been  said  that  can  be 
said  of  Chilton's  virtues  as  a  publisher. 
What  follows  are  personal  observations 
about  tiie  man  who  holds  a  place  in  my 
heart  f#r  having  said,  in  my  presence,  "Oh, 
tBoA  It  ofr'  to  a  Vice  President  of  the 
United  Stetes. 

Chilton  was  easier  to  admire  than  to  like. 
He  could  be  rude,  and  sometimes  was  but, 
he  was  capable  of  grace  and  charm.  He  was 
generoda.  He  was  far  more  honest  than 
most  men  are. 

Often  he  exhibited  a  touching  and  vulner- 
able Iwyishness,  but  he  was  not  hiunble.  He 
visited  irorld  capitals  and  drove  a  Mercedes. 
Responding  to  a  charge  of  privilege,  he  re- 
plied "Mobody  said  life's  fair." 

As  an  employer,  he  practiced  a  maddening 
patemifllsm.  He  tried  to  keep  newsroom  pay 
at  a  decent  level,  but  during  a  period  in 
which  my  coiuisel  was  being  accepted,  I  had 
to  explain  to  him  why  he  shouldn't  send  the 
obituary  writer  out  for  coffee. 

When  I  worked  for  him,  I  maintained  a 
collection  of  his  wondrously  mangled 
sayings.  "It's  fifty  of  one  and  a  half-dozen 
of  another"  was  one.  "Her  face  would  stop  a 
thousand  clocks"  was  another.  At  an  editori- 
al board  meeting,  he  said  "We've  got  to  take 
the  bit  by  the  horns." 

He  was  interested  in  the  language,  and 
when  a  word  took  his  fancy,  he  gave  it  little 
rest.  Editorials  peppered  with  "assuredly," 
"manifestly,"  and  "numberless"  were  easy 
to  recognize  as  his  handiwork. 

He  was  the  only  man  I  ever  knew  who 
could  aay  "bootless"  with  a  straight  face. 
His  liking  for  the  Australian  "fair  dinkum" 
was  responsible  for  the  spinoff,  "unfair 
dinkum,"  with  wliich  newsroom  wits  com- 
plained of  tough  assignments. 

Ideas  constantly  buzzed  and  fluttered  In 
his  h«|d.  He  rarely  came  to  work  without 
one,  and  here  was  the  making  of  the  Oa- 
zette. It  was  Chilton,  and  Chilton  alone, 
who  produced  the  ideas  that  set  the  Gazette 
apart  from  other  newspapers. 

His  ideas,  and  his  appetite  for  combat, 
made  it  feared,  hated,  respected,  and  be- 
loved. Its  campaigns  didn't  always  serve 
noble  purposes,  but  I  doubt  that  any  other 
paper  in  America  was  picked  up  from  porch- 
es and  Opened  with  greater  eagerness. 

Chilton  met  his  friends  at  the  country 
club.  NO  one  In  the  newsroom  was  very  close 
to  him.  I  knew  him  well  enough  to  say,  how- 
ever, that  he  would  be  embarrassed  by  the 
banner  headline  and  huge  picture  with 
which  his  death  was  announced  in  his  own 
P«>er. 

This  kind  of  typographical  sendoff ,  usual- 
ly reserved  for  the  assassination  of  mon- 
archs  And  declarations  of  war,  was  worthy 
of  the  Insipid  Press.  If  he  could,  Ned  would 
raise  holy  hell  about  it. 


t^ROGRESS  OF  SENATE 
COMMITTEES 

Mr.  BYRD.  Madam  President.  (»m- 
mitteqs  have  been  hard  at  work  during 
the  days  since  the  100th  Congress  con- 
vened on  January  6.  It  has  been  a  pro- 
ductive period.  Several  committees 
have  Specially  put  the  time  to  good 
use,  and  I  shall  take  the  time  to  indi- 
cate their  progress. 


The  Appropriations  Committee  has 
had  24  meetings;  Armed  Services,  14 
meetings;  Banking,  10  meetings; 
Budget.  14  meetings;  Commerce,  10 
meetings;  Finance,  14  meetings;  For- 
eign Relations.  16  meetings;  Labor,  11 
meetings.  Other  committees  have  been 
busy. 

So  these  committees  are  ahead  of 
the  curve  on  many  issues,  and  their 
get-to-work  attitude  has  helped  ad- 
vance the  work  of  the  Senate,  as  we 
shall  see  as  the  days  progress  and 
measures  appear  more  and  more  on 
the  calendar.  Just  today,  some  20  com- 
mittees and  subcommittees  are  meet- 
ing. I  commend  the  chairmen  and  the 
members  of  those  panels  for  their  dili- 
gence and  hard  work. 

Madam  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
a  listing  of  the  various  conunlttees, 
the  number  of  meetings  they  have 
had,  the  subject  matters  of  such  meet- 
ings, together  with  page  D  197  from 
the  Febniary  25,  1987  Congressional 
Record  Daily  Digest,  which  will  show 
the  committee  meetings  and  subcom- 
mittee meetings  that  are  occurring 
today. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Senate  Committee  Meetings  (other  than 
organizational  or  housekeeping): 

Aging,  1  mtg,  costs  of  catastrophic  illness- 
es. 

Agricnlture,  2  mtgs,  S.  341.  Emerg.  Ag. 
Assist:  foreign  food  assistance. 

Appropriations.  18  mtgs,  Amtrak:  FY  88 
budget  for  DOD,  Farm  Credit  Admin.,  U.S. 
Corps  of  Engineers,  National  Park  Service, 
American  Battle  Monuments  Commission, 
National  Credit  Union  Admin..  Treasury 
Dept.,  USDA,  Soil  Conservation,  Agricultur- 
al Stabilization  Service.  DOT:  H.J.  Res.  102: 
D.C.  snow  removal.  Army  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers. 

Armed  Services,  12  mtgs.  National  Securi- 
ty Strategy;  Strategy  Making:  Gaming  & 
Simulation:  Resource  Constraint:  FY  1988- 
89  DOD  authorization  request:  B-1  bomber: 
nominations;  Soviet  strategic  force  develop- 
ments. 

Banking,  10  mtgs,  S&Ie:  mass  transit: 
takeovers:  homeless:  first  monetary  policy 
report,  1987;  Securities  industry. 

Budget,  13  mtgs,  FY  88  budget  (OMB, 
CBO,  6  departments);  DOD  budget:  FY  1988 
loan  sales:  credit  program  accounting  and 
assett  sales;  Medicare  catastrophic  insur- 
ance. 

Commerce,  8  mtgs,  competitiveness;  NASA 
budget  and  space  science/application;  avia- 
tion safety:  rail  safety;  alcohol/drug  testing: 
U.S.  competitiveness  in  science  &  technolo- 
gy. 

Energt/,  6  mtgs,  world  oil;  appliance  stds; 
nuclear  waste;  FY  1988  budget  requests  for 
FERC,  Forest  Service,  and  DOE;  public 
lands. 

Environment,  4  mtgs,  greenhouse  effect: 
highway  bill:  FY  1988  budget  for  Fish  & 
WUdlif  e,  TV  A.  and  NRC. 

Finance.  13  mtgs,  trade;  highway  bill; 
health;  energy  taxes;  FY  1988  budget  for 
HHS;  W-4  Withholding  Form.;  world  econo- 
my and  trade:  welfare  system;  long-term 
health  care;  13 A.  Customs  Service. 


Foreign  Relations,  13  mtgs,  Iran;  Contras: 
testing  treaties;  nominations;  Foreign  As- 
sistance programs;  State  Department  au- 
thorization: multilateral  development  banks 
authorization  request. 

Governmental  Affairs,  S  mtgs.  Govern- 
ment fraud,  waste,  and  abuse:  Fed.  licensing 
for  international  anns  dealers;  nuclear  non- 
proliferation. 

Indian  Affairs,  3  mtgs,  Indian  programs; 
budget  requests. 

Intelligence  4  mtgs,  classified  matters: 
nomination  of  Robert  Gates  to  be  Director. 
CIA. 

Joint  Economic  2  mtgs,  1987  economic 
outlook:  January  employment/unemploy- 
ment. 

Jtidiciary  3  mtgs.  Patent  and  Trademark 
law:  S.  80;  Refugee  Crisis  in  South  Africa; 
Repeal  of  McCarran-Ferguson  Act;  Justice 
Department  budget. 

Labor,  10  mtgs,  health;  employment/ 
training;  education;  welfare;  AIDS;  Cherno- 
byl: parental/medical  leave;  high-risk  job 
notification. 

Small  Bvainess,  1  mtg,  SBA  budget. 

Veterans'  Affairs,  3  mtgs,  homeless  veter- 
ans; educational  assistance  programs: 
budget  for  veterans'  programs. 

Committee  MEmifcs  for  Thursday. 
February  26.  1987 

(Committee  meetings  are  open  unless 
otherwise  indicated) 

SENATE 

Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and 
Forestry,  Subconunittee  on  Agricultural 
Credit,  to  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the 
status  of  the  farm  credit  system,  9:30  a.m. 
and  2  p.m.,  SR-332. 

Committee  on  Appropriations,  to  resume 
hearings  on  the  President's  proposed  budget 
for  fiscal  year  1988, 10  a.m.,  SD-192. 

Subcommittee  on  Treasury,  Postal  Serv- 
ice, and  General  Government,  to  hold  hear- 
ings on  proposed  budget  estimates  for  fiscal 
year  1988  for  the  Department  of  the  Treas- 
ury, on  behalf  of  funds  for  the  U.S.  Secret 
Service.  Bureau  of  Alcohol,  Tobacco  and 
F^earms.  and  the  Federal  Law  Enforcement 
Training  Center,  1:30  p.m.,  SD-116. 

Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Operations,  to 
resume  hearings  on  proi>osal  budget  esti- 
mates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  certain  Inter- 
national activities  of  the  Department  of  the 
Treasury,  2  p.m.,  S-126.  Capitol. 

Subcommittee  on  Commerce,  Justice. 
State,  the  Judiciary,  and  Related  Agencies, 
to  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  esti- 
mates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  U.S.  Trade 
Representative,  and  the  International 
Trade  Commission.  2  p.m.,  SD-192. 

Subcommittee  on  Labor,  Health  and 
Human  Services,  Education,  and  Related 
Agencies,  to  hold  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the 
Department  of  Labor,  focusing  on  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary,  Employment  and 
Training  Administration,  departmental 
management.  Mine  Safety  and  Health  Ad- 
ministration. Pension  Benefit  Guaranty 
Corporation,  E^mployment  Standards  Ad- 
ministration, Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.  Oc- 
cupational Safety  and  Health  Administra- 
tion, and  the  Labor-Management  Services. 
2:30  p.m..  SD-I24. 

Subcommittee  on  EInergy  and  Water  E>e- 
velopment,  to  hold  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1988  for 
energy  and  water  development  programs, 
focusing  on  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers, 
2:30  p.m.,  SD-138. 

Committee  on  Armed  Services,  Subcom- 
mittee on  Strategic  Forces  and  Nuclear  De- 


terrence, to  hold  hearings  on  nuclear  testing 
limitations,  9  a.m.,  SR-222. 

Subcommittee  on  Strategic  Forces  and 
Nuclear  Deterrence,  to  hold  closed  hearings 
on  monitoring  of  Soviet  nuclear  testing,  3 
p.m..  SD-407.  Capitol. 

Committee  on  the  Budget,  to  continue 
hearings  in  preparation  for  reporting  the 
concurrent  resolution  on  the  fiscal  year 
1988  budget  9:30  a.m,  SD-608. 

Co-mtnittee  on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
Transportation,  Subcommittee  on  Commu- 
nications, to  hold  hearings  on  international 
telecommxinications,  9  a.m.,  SR-253. 

Subcommittee  on  Science,  Technology, 
and  Space  to  resume  hearings  on  the  Presi- 
dent's proposed  budget  request  for  fiscal 
year  1988  for  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration,  focusing  on  aeronau- 
tics and  space  research  and  development 
programs,  2  p.m..  SR-253. 

Committee  on  Finance,  to  continue  hear- 
ings on  management  of  the  U.S.  Customs 
Service,  10  a-m..  SD-21S. 

Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  to  hold 
closed  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 
Arnold  L.  Raphel,  of  New  Jersey,  to  be  Am- 
bassador to  the  Islamic  Republic  of  Paki- 
stan (pending  on  Senate  Executive  Calen- 
dar), 9  a.m.,  S-116,  Capitol. 

Full  committee,  to  resume  hearings  on 
proposed  legislation  authorizing  funds  for 
foreign  assistance  programs,  9:30  ajn.,  SD- 
419. 

Pull  committee,  to  hold  hearings  on  the 
nominations  of  Robert  E.  Lamb,  of  Virginia, 
to  be  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Diplo- 
matic Security,  Arthur  G.  Unkletter,  of 
California,  for  the  rank  of  Ambassador 
during  the  tenure  of  his  service  as  Commis- 
sioner General  of  the  United  States  Exhibi- 
tion for  the  International  Exposition.  Bris- 
bane, Australia,  1988.  and  Joseph  C.  Pe- 
trone,  of  Iowa,  to  be  the  Representative  of 
the  United  States  of  America  to  the  Europe- 
an Office  of  the  United  Nations,  with  the 
rank  of  Ambassador,  2  p.m.,  SD-419. 

Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  Subconunit- 
tee on  Antitrust,  Monopolies  and  Business 
Rights,  to  hold  hearings  on  S.  431  and  S. 
432,  bills  to  strengthen  the  premerger  re- 
porting requirements  of  the  Hart-Scott- 
Rodino  Antitrust  Improvements  Art  of  1976, 
9:30  a.m.,  SD-562. 

Subcommittee  on  Technology  and  the 
Law.  to  hold  hearings  on  S.  442  Semiconduc- 
tor Chip  Protection  Act  Extention  of  1987, 
10  a.m..  SD-226. 

Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources, Subcommittee  on  Bklucation,  Arts, 
and  Humanities,  business  meetings,  to  mark 
up  S.  320,  to  provide  grants  to  local  educa- 
tional agencies  for  dropout  prevention  and 
reentry  demonstration  projects,  10  a.m.. 
SD-430. 

Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs,  business 
meeting,  to  consider  the  President's  pro- 
posed budget  requests  for  fiscal  year  1988 
for  veterans'  programs.  S.  12,  to  remove  the 
expiration  date  of  eligibility  for  the  educa- 
tional assistance  programs  for  veterans  of 
the  All-Volunteer  Force,  and  Sec.  4(b)  of  S. 
6  (Veterans'  Health  Care  Improvement  Act 
of  1987)  and  S.  279,  measures  to  provide  a  1- 
year  extension  of  the  date  by  which  the 
VA's  readjustment  counseling  program  for 
Vietnam-era  veterans  is  to  begin  a  2-year 
transition  to  a  program  providing  counsel- 
ing services  through  the  VA's  general  medi- 
cal facilities,  and  S.  477,  to  assist  homeless 
veterans,  10  a.m.,  SR-418. 

Select  Committee  on  Secret  Military  As- 
sistance to  Iran  and  the  Nicaragua  Opposi- 
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meottng,   to   be   followed 
heartngs.  4:30  pjn.,  SH-219. 


by     ORDER        FOR        ADJOX7RNMENT 
mOM    FRIDAY.    FEBRUARY    27. 


NO  ROLLCALL  VOTES  ON 
TUESDAY 
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aand  hCMliUB.  4:30  pjn..  SH-219. 


PRCX}RAM 


Mr.  BYRD.  Madam  President,  the 
Senate  will  very  shortly  adjourn  over 
to  tanorrow  for  a  pro  forma  meeting 
only.  On  tomorrow  no  business  will  be 
tranncted.  The  pro  forma  meeting  on 
tomorrow  will  accommodate  the  ad- 
journing over  of  the  Senate  until  next 
Tueaday.  and  I  hope  that  committees 
will  take  advantage  of  this  additional 
opportunity  on  Friday  and  again  on 
MuBday  to  conduct  hearings  and  pro- 
ceed with  oversight  responsibilities 
and  be  prepared  to  report  measures, 
ncHuinations.  and  matters  to  the  calen- 
dar. 


ORDER  FOR  COMMITTEES  TO 
REPORT  MATTERS 

Mr.  BYRD.  Madam  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  commit- 
tees may  be  permitted  to  have  until  7 
o'clock  this  evening  to  report  meas- 
ures, matters,  and  committee  reports, 
and  that  they  also  may  have  imtil  be- 
tween the  hours  of  10  aan.  and  3  pjn. 
tomorrow  and  10  ajn.  and  3  p.m.  on 
Monday,  to  submit  measures  and  mat- 
ters, Inclnding  cwnmittee  reports. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Madam  President,  the 
word  "matters"  includes  nominations, 
docs  it  not.  in  the  Senate  lexicon? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Elxcuse 
me.  Would  the  majority  leader  repeat 
himself?  I  did  not  hear  his  statement. 

Mr.  BYRD.  As  in  my  request  earlier 
I  used  the  words  "measures,  matters, 
and  r^Mrts."  The  word  "matters" 
would  include  nominations,  would  it 
not? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Yes,  it 
would. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOX7RNMENT 
UNTIL  10  AJA.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD.  Madam  President,  after 
conferring  with  the  distinguished 
acting  Republican  leader,  Mr.  Simp- 
soii.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
when  the  Senate  completes  its  busi- 
ness today  It  stand  in  adjournment 
untn  the  hour  of  10  ajn.  tomorrow, 
Ftiday.  February  27.  for  the  purpose 
only  of  a  pro  forma  session  with  no 
business.  The  Senate  will  Just  come  in 
and  go  out.  and  this  will  be  for  the 
purpose  of  accommodating  the  Sen- 
ate's going  over  untfl  Tuesday. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT 
FflOM  FRIDAY,  FEBRUARY  27, 
1»87  TO  TUESDAY,  MARCH  3, 
1*87 

Mr.  BYRD.  Madam  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  adjourns  tomorrow  it  adjoins 
over  until  Tuesday  under  the  previous 
order. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Madam  President,  I  un- 
derstand that  the  following  matters 
have  been  cleared  with  the  leadership 
on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle  and  so, 
with  the  concurrence  of  the  assistant 
leader,  I  shall  proceed. 


ORDERS  FOR  TUESDAY.  MARCH 
3,  1987 

/UMOURRIfEIfT  UITTIL  2  P.M. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Madam  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent,  therefore,  fur- 
ther, that  upon  adjournment  tomor- 
row, after  the  conclusion  of  the  pro 
forma  session,  the  Senate  go  over  until 
2  pjn.  on  Tuesday,  March  3. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

RECXMIdTION  OP  CERTAIN  SENATORS 

Mr.  BYRD.  Madam  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  on  Tuesday, 
March  3,  the  following  special  orders 
be  entered:  Mr.  Proxmire,  Mr.  Arm- 
strong. Mr.  McCoNNELL,  and  Mr.  MuR- 
KowsKi,  each  for  not  to  exceed  5  min- 
utes, and  that  those  special  orders 
begin  at  the  conclusion  of  the  recogni- 
tion of  the  two  leaders  vmder  the 
standing  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

ORDSR  POH  ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD.  Madam  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  orders  for  the  recogni- 
tion of  Senators  just  enumerated, 
there  be  a  period  for  morning  business 
on  Tuesday  with  Senators  being  per- 
mitted to  speak  therein  for  not  to 
exoeed  5  minutes  each  and  that  that 
period  not  extend  beyond  15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

CAU.  OP  CALENDAR 

Mr.  BYRD.  Madam  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  on  Tuesday 
the  call  of  the  calendar  under  rule 
Vin  be  waived. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

ORDER  OP  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  BYRD.  Madam  President,  I  ask 
unimimous  consent  that  on  Tuesday 
no  resolutions  over,  under  the  rule, 
come  over. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


NO  ROLLCALL  VOTES  ON 
TUESDAY 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Madam  President, 
before  we  conclude  our  activities,  I 
might  ask  the  majority  leader  what 
prospect  there  might  be,  if  it  is  possi- 
ble to  discern,  for  voting  on  Tuesday. 
We  have  had  several  inquiries  on  this 
side  of  the  aisle  and  I  inquire  of  the 
majority  leader. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Madam  President,  in  re- 
sponse to  the  Inquiry  by  the  distin- 
guished assistant  Republican  leader,  I 
state  that  there  will  be  no  rollcall 
votes  on  Tuesday  as  far  as  I  can  fore- 
see at  the  moment.  Should  any  un- 
foreseen rollcall  votes,  however,  of  ne- 
cessity Occur,  I  shall,  certainly,  with 
the  concurrence  of  the  Republican 
leader  or  his  designee,  arrange  to  have 
those  rollcall  votes  on  Tuesday  next 
take  place  not  before  4  p.m. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  thank  the  majority 
leader.  That  is  very  helpful. 
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Mr.  BYRD.  Madam  President,  the 
Senate  will  adjourn  at  the  close  of 
business  today  over  until  10  o'clock  to- 
morrow morning.  On  tomorrow,  the 
meeting  will  be  pro  forma  only.  It  will 
be  for  the  purpose  of  allowing,  under 
the  Constitution,  the  Senate  then  to 
adjourn  over  for  a  period  of  more  than 
3  days,  to  Tuesday  next.  I  am  hoping 
that  committees  will  be  accommodated 
also  by  these  2  days  of  virtually  no  ses- 
sion, tomorrow  and  Monday,  and  will 
continue  their  swift  pace  in  the  con- 
duct of  meetings  so  as  to  advance  the 
overall  business  of  the  people  during 
this  1st  session  of  the  100th  Congress. 

As  measures  appear  on  the  calendar, 
in  due  time,  the  Senate  wiU  be  in  a  po- 
sition to  take  up  those  measures. 
There  Will  be  no  rollcall  votes  tomor- 
row. There  will  be  none  on  Tuesday  as 
far  as  I  can  foresee  at  the  moment. 

This  very  calm  and  serene,  happy 
legislative  sailing  may  not  continue  for 
long,  but  I  would  say  that  it  presents 
an  extraordinarily  good  opportunity 
for  the  committees  and  subcommittees 
to  do  their  work.  I  am  happy  to  say 
that  they  are  taking  advantage  of 
these  opportunities. 

I  thaiiJc  the  Republican  leadership 
and  all  Senators,  all  chairmen  and 
ranking  members  of  committees  and 
subcommittees,  for  the  cooperation 
that  the  majority  leader  is  receiving. 

If  the  Chair  will  indulge  me  briefly. 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Now 
that  the  majority  leader  is  off  the 
floor,  is  there  any  additional  comment 
the  defignated  assistant  Republican 
leader  would  like  to  make  for  the  good 
of  the  Republic? 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Madam  President.  I 
have  been  waiting  a  long  time  for  this. 


The  majority  leader  is  absent  from  the 
Chamber,  and  the  power  just  seems  to 
ooze  in  my  direction  here.  But  I  shall 
not  take  imdue  advantage  of  it  at  this 
late  hour. 

I  think  that  is  rather  charitable, 
really. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  I  think 
it  is  both  charitable  and,  in  terms  of 
long-range,  perhaps  prudent. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  In  the  long-range,  it 
is  absolutely  the  correct  thing  to  do, 
or  even  in  the  short  range  I  think. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Madam  President,  I 
thank  again  the  Chair  and  I  again 
thank  the  assistant  Republican  leader 
for  their  indulgence  and  cooperation. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  TO- 
MORROW UNTIL  4  P.M.  TUES- 
DAY, MARCH  3,  1987 

Mr.  Byrd.  Madam  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  adjourns  tomorrow  over  to 
Tuesday,  it  will  convene  on  Tuesday  at 
the  hour  of  4  p.m. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Hear- 
ing no  objection,  it  is  so  ordered 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  10  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  think  that  about  sums 
up  the  statement  of  the  program. 
Madam  President.  If  my  distinguished 
Republican  friend,  Mr.  Sikpsoh.  has 
no  further  business  to  come  before  the 
Senate,  I  move  that  the  Senate  stand 
adjourned,  in  accordance  with  the 
order  previously  entered,  to  the  hour 
of  10  o'clock  tomorrow  morning. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at 
6:14  p.m.,  the  Senate  adjourned  until 
Friday,  February  27,  1987,  at  10  a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  February 
24,  1987.  under  authority  of  the  order 
of  the  Senate  of  February  3.  1987: 
Department  op  Justice 
Richard  Bender  Abell,  of  Virginia,  to  be 
an  Assistant  Attorney  General,  vice  IiOis  H. 
Herrlngton,  resigned. 

National  Corporation  por  Housing 
Partnerships 
Alfred  J.  Fleischer,  Sr.,  of  Missouri,  to  be 
a  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 


National  Corporation  for  Housing  Partner- 
ships for  the  term  expiring  October  27, 
1988,  reappointment. 

National  Science  Foundation 
Frederick  Phillips  Brooks,  Jr.,  of  North 
Carolina,  to  be  a  member  of  the  National 
Science  Board,  National  Science  Founda- 
tion, for  a  term  expiring  May  10,  1992,  vice 
Stuart  A.  Rice,  term  expired. 

U.S.  International  Trade  Commission 
Ronald  A.  Cass,  of  Massachusetts,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  U.S.  International  Trade 
Commission  for  the  remainder  of  the  term 
expiring  June  16,  1987,  vice  Paula  Stem,  re- 
signed. 

Ronald  A.  Cass,  of  Massachusetts,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  U.S.  International  Trade 
Commission  for  the  term  expiring  June  16, 
1996.  reappointment. 

In  the  Army 
The  following-named  officer  to  be  placed 
on  the  retired  list  in  grade  indicated  under 
the   provisions   of   title    10,   United   States 
Code,  section  1370: 

To  be  general 

Gen.  William  J.  Livsey.  256-44-8751,  U.S. 
Army. 

The  foUowing-named  officer  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
section  601,  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of 
importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  F>resident  under  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  section  601: 

To  be  general 
U.  Gen.  Louis  C.  Menetrey,  557-32-3536, 
U.S.  Army. 

In  the  Navy 
The  following-named  officer,  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
section  601,  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of 
importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  title  10.  United  States 
Code,  section  601: 

To  be  admirtil 

Adm.  James  B.  Busey,  332-26-3214/1230. 
U.S.  Navy. 

The  foUowing-named  officer,  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
section  5035,  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of 
importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  section  3035: 

To  be  vice  chief  of  Naval  Operations 
Vice  Adm.  Huntington  Hardlsty,  242-32- 
5034,  U.S.  Navy. 

The  following-named  officer,  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
section  601.  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of 
importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  section  601: 


To  be  vice  admiral 

Rear  Adm.  Jerry  O.  Tuttle.  314-32-4979/ 
1310.  U.S.  Navy. 

Executive  nominations  received  by 
the  Senate  February  24.  1987: 

In  the  Marine  Corps 

The  following-named  officer  for  appoint- 
ment to  the  grade  of  lieutenant  general 
while  assigned  to  a  position  of  Importance 
and  responsibility  under  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  section  601: 

Maj.  Gen.  Anthony  Lukenum,  520-30- 
7512,  U.S.  Marine  Corps. 

Executive  nominations  received  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  February 
25,  1987.  under  authority  of  the  order 
of  the  Senate  of  February  3, 1987: 

Department  op  State 
Alton  G.  Keel.  Jr..  of  Virginia,  to  be  the 
U.S.  permanent  representative  on  the  Coun- 
cil of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organiza- 
tion, with  the  rank  and  status  of  Ambassa- 
dor Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary. 

In  the  Air  Force 

The  following-named  officer  for  appoint- 
ment to  the  grade  of  lieutenant  general  on 
the  retired  list  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  section  1370: 

Lt.  Gen.  Marc  C.  Reynolds,  504-16- 
1608FR,  U.S.  Air  Force. 

The  following-named  officer,  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10.  United  States  Code, 
section  601,  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of 
importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  section  601: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 
Maj.   Gen.  Charles  McCausland,   113-26- 
5988.  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Executive    nomination    received 
the  Senate  February  26.  1987: 
Department  op  Education 
Beryl  Dorsett,  of  New  York,  to  be  Assist- 
ant Secretary  for  Elementary  and  Second- 
ary Education,  Department  of  E^lucatlon, 
vice  Lawrence  F.  Davenport. 


by 


CONFIRMATION 

Executive  nomination  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  February  26,  1987: 
Department  op  State 

Edward  J.  Derwlnski,  of  Illinois,  to  be 
Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Coordinating 
Security  Assistance  Programs. 

The  above  nomination  was  approved  sub- 
ject to  the  nominee's  commitment  to  re- 
spond to  requests  to  appear  and  testify 
before  any  duly  constituted  committee  of 
the  Senate. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


HAVK  WX  rOTUXyrTES  THE 
KUAIf? 


HON.  ROBIN  TALLON 


BOVMMOf 


'ATIVBS 


ThuTKteK  Febntarif  28, 1987 

Mr.  TALLON.  Mr.  SpMkar.  Switiyww  one* 
Mid.  "Thow  «t»  cmnol  mnmbm  ttw  past 
an  Bondwwwd  to  rapaai  N."  W«  toos  iNt 
'  toitay  M  «•  hnrnvM  ouTMlvw  in  the 
IWBWdhu  tM  past  at  itw  par*  of 
flMlkikra. 

Ntraary  liM  bMn  dwignatid  as  Nationai 
Btaek  HMvy  Monti  and  aach  of  us  naads  to 
Mm  ima  out  to  oomamplals  black  histoiy  and 
ttw  oanMwiona  and  acWawmanU  of  black 
Amarioani.  Moat  of  us  aia  famav  wmi  the 
morafamoua  paiaona  of  black  Amartean  his- 
tory such  as  HanM  Tubman,  Fredsrtek  Doug- 
iaa.  Paul  LJMianoa  Dunbar.  Soott  Jopln.  and 
Or.  Martin  LuViar  King.  Jr.  Ho«*aver.  these  are 
but  a  tsar  of  tha  many  Uack  peopla  who  have 
tfiarad  tialr  trisrta.  Inlslset  and  saN-detsnni- 
naloni  tor  ftm  good  of  evwyone  in  our  Natkxi. 
Tha  Mack  SDyaitanca  in  Amertea  is  much 
laigir.  hawing  a  protound  impact  on  each  of 
us. 

Juan  Warns,  author  of  "Eyes  on  the  Prize: 
Amartoa's  CM  RigMs  Years  1954-1065, "  is 
keenly  aware  of  tha  invortanoe  of  an  under- 
slandhg  of  black  Nslory.  partkuMy  the  dvH 
ilgMs  movement  Hto  recent  artkde  in  the 
WasNuyluii  Poet.  "Have  We  Forgotten  the 
Drsam"  la  a  poignant,  thoughtful  contempia- 
Iton  of  the  cM  rights  movement  yesterday 
and  tod^r.  It  bears  rsadhg  and  rsreadbig. 
Havs  wa  FoaoonBi  THi  DauM? 
(By  Jtaan  wnUaiDS) 

Par  the  past  mootb  I>n  been  traveling 
serasi  tlie  country  to  publldae  a  book  I 
wrote  sbout  the  glory  yean  of  the  dvU 
rfctits  movement  But  on  TV  snd  radio 
■ikoWB  tRMB  esat  to  west  the  callers  and 
hosts  used  the  1964-196S  period  I  wrote 
aboat  only  as  a  atartlnc  point  for  what  they 
really  wanted  to  talk  about— the  resentment 
wliites  fsel  towardi  btacks  today. 

InBoaton  a  student  from  Boston  Latin,  a 
presticloiis  public  school.  caDa  In  to  say  It  is 
not  fstr  that  blacks  with  lower  test  scores 
than  those  of  other  ethnic  groups  are  ad- 
mitted to  his  school  snd  to  colleges  to  keep 
up  the  petrwitage  of  MaA  students 

In  New  Orieans  a  factory  worker  calls  to 
say  he  never  owned  sny  tdack  slaves,  he 
doesnt  disi'i  liiilnata — In  fact  he  says  he 
avoids  talacka-ao  he  doesnt  understand 
why  blacks  ahoold  be  given  preference  over 
him  for  a  Job  or  promotkm. 

In  New  York  an  dderly  white  woman  calls 
the  pobUe  radio  itntkoa  to  say  she  took  part 
In  the  marehea  and  sent  money  to  the 
NAACP  during  the  'SOs  snd  'Ms  but  today 
she  doesnt  want  to  leave  her  apartment  lie- 
caoae  young  blaeks  not  only  steal  her  purse 
bat  harangue  her  ss  a  "radst  bitch." 

In  Lob  Angrtos  a  young  man  calls  the  TV 
talk  show  snd  wanta  to  know  why  black 


acters  are  complaining  about  negative 
stefeotypes  snd  not  getting  work  when  the 
most  popular  actor  on  TV  Is  bla^— Bill 
Co4}y.  Doesnt  that  prove  that  it's  talent, 
not  color  that  counts,  he  asks.  And  what 
about  the  Uikers— the  basketball  team  Is 
always  sold  out.  and  they  are  bla(±s. 

la  Chicago  a  young  white  wranan  wants  to 
know  if  I  think  It's  racist  when  whites  vote 
for  white  candidates  Init  okay  when  blacks 
vote  for  black  candidates.  Blacks  flaunt 
thetr  talk  about  "whltey,"  she  says. 

llie  questl<M)s  with  the  angry  edge  for 
lilacs  keep  coming.  The  resentment  may 
explain  why  race  relations  in  this  country 
are  once  again  growing  tense:  why  at  par- 
ties^ concerts,  on  the  Job  or  at  school.  blai±s 
and  whites  today  are  most  comfortable  not 
mixing;  and  why  we  are  seeing  incidents  of 
whftes  attacking  blacks  in  Howard  Beach. 
N.Y..  and  Forsyth  County.  Oa. 

After  listening  to  this  white  resentmrat  in 
its  many  forms  I'm  convinced  It  is  bom  out 
of  a  national  desire  to  forget  the  dvil  rights 
movement. 

Apparently  the  lone  message  many  whites 
want  to  hear  clearly  about  the  dvil  rights 
movement  is  that  the  movement  was  a  suc- 
cesa— it  won  the  Civil  RighU  Act  and  the 
Voting  Rights  Act.  What  pleases  whites  In 
that  message.  I  think,  is  two-fold.  First, 
slnoe  the  victory  is  won  for  t>lack8.  the  social 
turmoil,  the  protest  marches  and  sit-ins  are 
over.  Second,  the  country  cannot  be  accused 
of  being  openly  radst  because  blacks  got 
what  they  wanted;  life  Is  dearly  better  for 
them  and  there  is  no  Justification  for  con- 
tinued agitation  by  blacks  seeking  special 
help  from  the  government  or  employers. 

Not  only  do  some  people  want  the  move- 
meat  to  be  finished  but  they  also  tend  to 
want  no  memory  of  it.  A  large  number  of 
blaA  and  white  Americans  associate  the 
movement  with  violence.  In  their  minds 
they  identify  the  movement  with  pictures  of 
vldeus  police  dogs  l>elng  thrust  at  blacks, 
bloody  confrontations  between  stick-wield- 
ing southern  sheriffs  and  demonstrators, 
Sunday  school  children  being  blown  up  by 
segaegatlonlst  tx>mbB. 

Worst  of  all,  memories  of  the  movement 
stir  the  emotional  bile  generated  by  current 
dvil-rights  dilemmas — the  black  underclass 
in  our  dties.  affirmative  action,  busing, 
growing  black  potltlcal  power.  To  counter 
these  difficult,  disturbing  thoughts  many 
Americans  are  happy  to  invoke  an  inten- 
tional amnesia. 

It  is  not  hard  for  half  of  the  American 
people  to  go  along  with  this  happy  lapse  of 
memory,  because  they  were  bom  after  1954 
and  have  little  memory  of  what  happened. 

The  impression  I  have  from  listening  to 
Americans  discuss  the  dvll-rights  movement 
for  the  past  month  is  that  in  many  minds  a 
popular  mythology  of  the  movement  has  re- 
plaaed  the  reality  of  the  movement.  In  the 
popular  myth  segregation  was  an  obvious 
wrong  and  twund  inevitably  to  end  and  it 
dld-^no  big  deaL  There  were  one  or  two 
heroes.  Martin  Luther  King  Jr.  and  Presi- 
dent John  Kennedy,  who  stood  up  to  a  few 
iMui  guys,  like  Birmingham  Commissioner  of 
PuUlc  Safety  Bull  Connor. 

This  Is  twisted  history.  But  those  distor- 
tions dim  in  comparison  to  the  mistaken  tm- 
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pression  that  the  movement  was  primarily  a 
violent  time.  Iiest  forgotten.  That  is  abso- 
lutely wiBDg  snd  dsngerous.  The  movement 
was  overtrhelmlngly  noo-vlident.  The  ooca- 
slanal  oUtburata  of  vkdenoe  were  committed 
by  segretatlonlsto  sgalnat  blacks  and  irtiltea 
fl^Ung  jfor  fuU  ri|^ta-4¥>t  by  the  protes- 
tors. 

But  soDoe  pecvle  prefer  to  forget  the 
major  body  and  aooompllahment  of  the 
movement  era  and  focus  on  the  violent  out- 
bursU  of  the  late  '60b  and  spedfkally  IMS— 
the  year  of  the  King  and  Kennedy  assasBl- 
natkms  and  the  riots.  The  sngry  outlnirsts 
of  those  yesis  do  not  deny  at  even  tamlah 
the  suce<BB  of  the  1054-1965  movement  In- 
Btesd  th^y  show  what  great  hopea  for  the 
future  generated  by  the  rapkl  progress 
during  1954-1965.  Sadly,  the  anger  that 
came  fmm  the  unfulfilled  expectations 
raised  by  the  movement  did  damage  some  of 
the  heart  of  the  early  dvH-rights  move- 
ment—lekaenlng  its  moral  force;  but  black 
frustratien  and  nnttitriMwy^  unplanned  riots 
cannot  overahadow  the  startling  success  of 
the  non-tiolait  movement 

This  history  of  non-violent  sodal  proteat 
stands  in  stark  contraat  to  racial  and  ethnic 
strugglea  in  other  nations.  For  example, 
look  at  South  Africa  today  where  the  black 
majority  is  respcmdlng  with  incresslng  vio- 
lence to  the  white  majority  government  and 
there  is  even  violence  among  factions  within 
the  l>lack  movement  The  American  dvll- 
rights  movement  had  no  such  violence.  It 
was  peafleful.  appealing  to  the  moral  con- 
sdenoe  of  the  nation  and  the  law  of  the 
land— the  CmsUtutltm. 

The  movement  was  a  golden  moment  in 
Americas  history,  a  glorious  triumph.  It  Is 
the  iMst  example  In  modem  history  of  de- 
mocracy at  work— the  Constitution's  shlntaig 
moment<>and  evidence  anew  that  the  local 
courts,  the  Congress,  the  president  snd  the 
Supreme  Court  can  rise  above  political  con- 
cerns, regional  differences  and  even  cultur- 
ally enffained  prejudice  to  support  the 
rights  of  all  Americans  under  the  Constitu- 
tion. 

In  an  11-year  period,  this  country  went 
from  strict  lei^  segregation— American 
aparthdd— enforced  by  local  custom,  sher- 
iffs and  the  courts,  to  the  point  where  the 
avO  Rights  Act  and  the  Voting  RlghU  Act 
offered  the  nation  the  Ideal  of  racial  equali- 
ty, and  Ideal  we  cmtlnue  to  work  towards. 
And  the  people  who  engineered  that  change 
were  individual,  ordinary  American  dtlzens. 
mostly  an  eadly  identifiable  minority,  a 
group  long  scomed  by  those  In  power,  gen- 
erally with  little  education,  money  or  weap- 
onry—In fact  they  bad  a  prlndpled  aversion 
to  vloleaoe— and  yet  they  managed  the 
greatest  aodal  change  modem  America  has 
witnessed. 

It  Is  hard  for  young  Americsns  of  either 
race  to  Qixnprehend  that  I)efore  1957  Rosa 
Parks  not  only  had  to  stand  when  a  white 
person  wanted  a  seat  on  the  bus  but  that 
she  also  bad  to  pay  her  fare  in  the  front  of 
the  bus  and  then  get  off.  walk  to  the  l>ack 
of  the  bus  and  enter  through  the  rear  door. 
Sometimes  the  Inis  driver  would  malldously 
pull  away,  taking  her  dime  and  leaving  her 
on  the  sidewalk.  In  some  dtles  blacks  riding 
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the  Inis  had  to  sit  behind  chicken  wire.  On 
the  Montgomery  Inises  black  women  were 
regularly  derided  as  "apea." 

Segregation  was  not  Just  a  fact  of  life  In 
the  Deep  South.  People  tend  to  forget  that 
through  the  '50a  blades  could  not  try  on  a 
hat  In  a  downtown  store,  since  blacks  were 
presumed  to  have  greasy  heads,  and  black 
women  could  not  try  on  a  dress,  since  they 
were  presumed  less  desn  than  white 
women. 

In  an  atmosphere  of  communal  forgetting 
it  is  equally  difficult  to  communicate  to 
young  people  that  all  the  public  schools  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  have  l>een  open  to 
blacks  only  slnoe  1966.  When  everyone  Is 
tnisy  forgetting,  it  Is  difficult  to  tell  young 
people,  both  black  and  white,  that  the  black 
adult  standing  before  you  may  l>e  the  child 
who  told  psychologist  Kenneth  Clark  In  the 
19S0B  that  a  white  doll  was  pretty  and  smart 
but  identified  a  black  doll  by  saying:  "That's 
a  nigger,  I'm  a  nigger."  No  matter  who 
chooses  to  forget  the  past,  those  damaged 
people  remain  with  us  in  1987,  and  so  do 
their  children. 

Martin  Luther  King  Jr.  wrote  about  what 
blacks  find  hard  to  forget  in  his  letter  from 
a  Birmingham  Jail  in  April  1963.  Respond- 
ing to  white  dergymen  who  asked  him  to 
delay  his  protests  sgalnat  segregation  in 
that  dty.  King  wrote:  "Perh^je  it  is  easy  for 
those  who  have  never  felt  the  stinging  darts 
of  segregation  to  say  'wait.'  But  when  .  .  . 
you  suddenly  find  your  tongue  twisted  and 
your  speech  stammering  as  you  seek  to  ex- 
plain to  your  6-year-old  daughter  why  she 
can't  go  to  the  public  amusement  park  that 
has  Just  been  advertised  on  TV  and  see  tears 
welling  up  in  her  eyes  when  she  Is  told  'Fun- 
town'  is  dosed  down  to  colored  children  and 
see  ominous  douds  of  inferiority  beginning 
to  form  in  her  little  mental  sky  and  l>egin- 
nlng  to  distort  her  personality  by  develop- 
ing an  unconadous  bitterness  towards  white 
people  .  .  .  you  will  understand  why  it  is  so 
difficult  to  wait" 

Unfortunately  too  many  people  find  it 
easy  to  forget  only  25  years  later. 

Ironically,  it  is  also  difficult  to  teU  black 
children  of  the  importance  of  recent  history 
to  race  relations  because  they,  too,  take  part 
in  the  national  fashion  of  forgetting.  How 
do  you  explain  to  a  black  high  school  stu- 
dent today— without  sounding  like  an  old 
bore— that  he  should  cherish  the  right  to 
attend  public  school  because  it  is  a  right 
black  and  white  Americans  put  decades  of 
planning  and  legal  work  into  achieving? 

The  example  of  white  partidpation  in  the 
movement  is  lost,  too.  The  truth  is  that  the 
movement  got  much  of  its  inspiration  and 
support  from  committed  white  Americans. 
Paul  LaPrad.  a  Paul  Newman  look-a-llke,  sat 
on  lunch-counter  chairs  with  black  students 
in  Nashville  and  was  beaten  for  helping  the 
"niggers."  Jim  Peck,  another  white,  rode 
the  Freedom  Ride  buses  and  suffered  the 
abuse  and  blows  of  segregationists.  As  one 
white  student  said  during  the  1964  Freedom 
Summer  in  Mississippi:  "I'm  down  here  be- 
cause I  believe  that  my  freedom  is  very 
much  entangled  with  the  freedom  of  every 
other  man.  And  that  if  another  man  is  not 
free,  then  I  am  not  free.  So  I  am  fighting 
for  my  own  freedom  here." 

Joe  Rauh.  a  white  lawyer  and  well-paid 
counsel  to  the  United  Auto  Workers  Union, 
became  the  lawyer  to  a  group  of  blacks  chal- 
lenging the  all-white  Democratic  Party  in 
Mississippi.  At  no  charge,  he  plotted  their 
challenge  to  the  seating  of  the  segregation- 
ists delegation  to  the  Atlantic  City  conven- 
tion even  after  bis  employers  at  the  UAW 
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told  him  that  President  Johnson  wanted 
him  to  quit  But  Rauh.  risking  his  own  Job, 
kept  up  the  fight 

The  harmful  effects  of  this  natl(mal  am- 
neisa  come  out  In  the  res«iitment-fllled 
statements  made  by  whites  on  talk  shows 
today.  Worst  of  all,  the  amneala's  effect  can 
be  seen  on  yoimg  people  today.  The  teen- 
aged  caller  hi  Boston  who  complained  about 
the  preferential  treatment  given  blacks  in 
college  admissions  gave  voice  to  feelings 
coming  out  of  young  whites  all  over  the 
country:  At  Smith  College  white  students 
scrawled  on  a  wall— "Blacks  Stop  Your 
Complaining  and  Oo  Home."  At  The  Cita- 
del, white  students  in  Klan-Uke  robes  came 
into  a  black  student's  room,  supposedly  to 
play  a  Joke  on  him.  The  black  student  was 
not  amused,  but  terrified.  He  left  the 
schooL  The  chancellor  of  the  university  said 
afterwards  that  the  attitudes  he  sees  among 
his  white  students  today  remind  him  of  seg- 
regationist attitudes  l>efore  the  dvU-rights 
movement  They've  forgotten  the  move- 
ment. 

The  forgetting  among  young  whites  is  not 
confined  to  the  college  campus.  The  people 
who  attacked  three  black  men  in  Howard 
BetMih,  beating  them  and  forcing  one  to  run 
onto  a  highway,  where  he  was  hit  and  killed 
by  a  car,  were  teenagers.  Similarly,  report- 
ers at  the  protest  march  in  Forsyth  County 
estimated  that  over  half  of  the  whites  who 
threw  rocks  and  threatened  blacks  for  step- 
ping into  the  county  were  not  old-line,  die- 
hard segregationists  but  young,  mostly  teen- 
aged,  whites. 

President  Reagan  is  the  best  example  of 
one  who  favors  f orgetf ullness  on  dvil  rights. 
When  Reagan,  a  man  who  opposed  the  1964 
Civil  Rights  Act,  and  his  Justice  Depart- 
ment talk  about  dvil  rights  today  their 
words  most  often  go  to  comfort  white  males 
whom  they  perceive  as  suffering  discrimina- 
tion from  the  preferential  treatment  given 
to  women  and  blacks  in  hiring  and  admis- 
sions. 

The  same  happy  forgetfullness  can  be 
found  in  national  policy  debates  over  pover- 
ty, welfare  and  discrimination.  The  current 
vogue  has  it  that  the  high  rate  of  illegit- 
imate births  among  black  teens  Is  the  real 
problem  facing  blacks,  as  are  black-on-black 
crime,  blacks  dropping  out  of  high  school 
and  black  dependency  on  welfare.  Without  a 
doubt  these  are  real  problems  for  blacks. 
But  the  high  profUe  given  these  problems 
suggests  there  Is  something  more  going  on 
here.  The  tadt  Idea  here  is  that  blacks 
create  their  own  problems — their  problems 
are  not  a  legacy  of  legal  segregation  and  dis- 
crimination. 

In  this  school  of  thought  race,  history 
and  discrimination  in  America  are  no  longer 
the  prlndpal  barriers  to  success;  instead  the 
barriers  are  lack  of  dlsdpllne,  criminal  be- 
havior and  other  negatives  blacks  put  on 
themselves.  So  let's  not  talk  about  the  past. 
But  even  if  It  were  possible  to  remove  all 
remnants  of  discrimination  today  it  would 
not  t>e  possible  to  undo  the  effects  of  very 
recent,  very  rabid  radsm  on  lilacks.  Even  for 
those  who  want  desperately  to  forget  the 
past  there  is  no  denj^ng  that  the  effects  of 
our  national  past  are  still  plaguing  us. 

There  are  echoes  of  the  call  to  forget  in 
television  and  movies,  too.  Bill  Coaby,  Eddie 
Murphy  and  a  slew  of  black  orphans  adopt- 
ed by  happy  white  families  are  before  us  as 
proof  that  if  l>lacks  could  Just  laugh  about 
race,  forget  segregation  and  the  struggles  to 
end  it,  they  too  could  get  along  with  whites, 
succeed  and  get  the  mlddle-daai  dream. 

This  inclination  to  forgetfulness  allows 
Bradford  Reynolds,  the  aaslstant  attorney 
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general  for  dvfl  ri^ta.  to  give  a 
speech  In  which  he  said  there  la  no 
gence  of  radsm  m  the  United  States.  TO 
Reynolds  and  others  who  are  tfad  to  forget, 
there  is  no  racial  proldem  ao  Icog  aa  there  la 
no  Bull  Connor  letting  dogs  looae  on  difl- 
dren.  or  lynchlngs  of  l>lack  men.  Somdiow 
the  continued  dlscrimlnatlan  that  allowa 
half  of  all  blacks  seddng  homes  in  the 
Washington  area  to  encounter  diacrtmina- 
Uon  is  lost  on  him.  Also  lost  is  the  fact  of  re- 
segregation  of  schools,  with  irtiltea  In  subor- 
iMn  or  private  schools  while  tilacks  are  con- 
signed to  academically  Inferior  Inner-ctty 
schools.  These  are  not  Issues  for  him  \n  his 
blissful  forgetfulness. 

Yes,  it's  true  that  blacks  can  now  go  into 
restaurants,  hotels  and  sit  i^iere  they  like 
in  buses.  But  it  is  also  true  that  we  are  not  a 
colorblind  sodety.  Race  remalna  a  ma)or 
disadvantage  from  Infancy  to  death.  To  lie 
black,  on  average,  means  fewer  educational 
opportunities,  fewer  Jobs,  more  «>h>T>w  to 
be  Jailed  and  killed,  and  less  Income  than 
whites. 

The  dvil  rights  movement  today  baa 
evolved  into  a  political  and  economic  move- 
ment, an  attempt  to  gam  a  proportional 
share  of  political  and  economic  equity  for 
blacks.  Blacks  are  nowhere  near  equity  m 
either  sphere,  with  about  3  percent  of  the 
nation's  politicians  (and  10  percent  of  the 
registered  voters)  and  about  one  half  of 
white  Income  and  less  than  one  twelfth  of 
white  equity  in  the  nation's  wealth  (real 
estate,  business  ownership,  stock  and 
bonds). 

To  the  young  white  man  upset  that  some 
scholarships  and  college  admlaslons  pro- 
grams favor  blacks  I  have  this  to  sar  Col- 
leges generally  set  a  wiinimnm  level  for  teats 
scores  of  the  people  they  are  conaMerlng  for 
admission  and  then  offer  all  mawnT  of  pref- 
erences to  the  children  and  relatives  of 
alumni,  to  musicians,  to  science  students 
and  to  athletes.  The  children  of  the  rich, 
who  attend  the  txst  prep  schools  snd  sre 
likely  to  l>e  generous  and  sucoeasful  alumni, 
are  given  unabashed  preference.  That  sobm 
consideration  Is  now  given  to  lilacks.  be- 
cause the  colleges  arant  a  diversified  student 
body,  is  no  reason  to  resent  bla^s. 

To  the  white  man  in  New  Orleans  who 
feels  affirmative  action  amounts  to  discrimi- 
nation against  whites:  Remember  that  \d 
the  vast  majority  of  cases  affirmative  actkm 
only  means  recruiting  qualified  lilacs  to 
apply  for  the  Jolia.  If  normal  hiring  prac- 
tices are  followed  blacks  are  oftoi  exduded 
because  most  Jobs  go  to  workers  irtxo  al- 
ready know  the  people  at  a  worksite,  most 
of  whom  are  white.  And  for  affirmative 
action  to  even  be  a  consideration,  in  most 
esses,  means  that  the  company  has  over  90 
percent  white  employes.  Why  scapegoat  the 
blacks  if  you  don't  get  part  of  the  90  per- 
cent of  Jobs  going  to  whites?  The  real  prob- 
lem with  affirmative  action  Is  that  too  many 
employers  find  anyone  with  black  sUn  to 
fill  a  slot  and  satisfy  numerical  goals  with- 
out giving  a  black  peraon  the  chance  to  gain 
experience,  and  move  Into  poaltlons  of 
power  and  Influence  In  the  company. 

To  the  elderly  woman  in  New  York  who  is 
afraid  of  young  blai^s  and  feels  unfairly  vll- 
llfled  after  partldpatlng  in  the  movement 
Unfortunately  your  experience  is  not  a  rare 
one.  Many  young  blacks,  like  young  whites, 
don't  know  the  Important  role  wbltea 
played  In  the  movement  and  are  quick  to 
spread  blame  on  all  whltea.  And  many  of 
these  young  black  people  are  suffering  the 
deprivation  of  the  underdaas  and  do  resort 
to  harassing  anyone,  black  or  white,  who  is 
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II  ia  thanka  to  theee  early  founders  and  the    ual  company.  Both  utilty  and  oonaumer  repre- 
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ers  of  our  brothers  and  sisters  brought  to  jus- 
1k».  Too  many  wen  known  terrorists  sUil  walk 
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fighting  terrorism  Is  not  on  the  shores 
Tripoli.  Init  on  the  bsnks  of  the  Potomac. 
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To  tha  maa  in  Loa  Aatelea  who  arguea 
that  the  ipeeiai  of  the  Laken  and  BOl 
Onby  la  evktanea  that  then  to  no  diacrtani- 
natloa:  I  am  taaipted  to  ny  that  you  know 
better  than  that.  But  maybe  you  dont.  The 
nalttj  at  black  Ute  tn  America,  particularly 
aaooc  the  thM  of  black  America  that  to 
atther  In  potarty  or  near  porerty.  to  not  re- 
flaeUd  bv  Ufe  amanc  the  Laken  or  Coaby. 
Aln,  Ooaby  and  the  Laken  an  the  top  of 
thdr  prnffliai  and  you  may  not  aee  the 
I  hntdlea  biacka  muat  leap  to  get  there, 
larger  by  radal  consider- 


To  the  woman  in  Chicago  who  wanta  to 
know  if  Ifa  okay  for  biacka  to  vote  along 
ndal  UneK  My  answer  to  no.  But  given  the 
hMory  of  radal  and  ethnic  dtviaioos  in  Chl- 
eaao  poUtloa  you  mlCht  understand  why 
Warka  would  want  to  ati^  together.  In  the 
htotory  of  that  city  bla^s  have  been  on  the 
abort  end  of  patraoate  and  dty  aervtcea  for 
an  but  the  laak  few  yeart  And  certainly  the 
aaayor^  white  opponenta  do  not  aeem  reluc- 
tant to  BMke  race  an  ianie  if  they  feel  it  will 
wsnr  whttea  to  vote  for  them.  It  to  a  sad,  de- 
■traetlve  altoatian  that  to  not  neatly  ex- 
plained by  aaylnc  blacks  are  Just  as  likely  to 
vote  far  biacka  aa  irtiltea  are  for  whites. 

There^  a  Uttle  htotory  here.  Unfortunate- 
ly too  many  people  are  bappy  to  forget  It 
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Mr.  APFIEQATE.  Mr.  Speirftar,  it  gives  me 
graal  ptoaaure  as  ttw  Congreasman  for  the 
1«h  DiaMct.  mpfaenflng  the  Upper  Ohio 
Vtfay.  to  mark  the  ISOlh  amtveraaiy  celebra- 
•on  of  the  town  of  Cambridge  on  Friday. 
Mwch  13, 1967. 

CambfUea  owea  ita  roota  in  the  earty  19th 
oankay  in  toige  part  to  two  indMduato.  Zac- 
chauB  Bigga.  a  awvayor  in  Quamaay  County, 
ind  Zaochaua  Beatly,  an  emptoyee  of  the 
iKKt  ofloe  in  SlaubanvMe,  who  both  worlted 
in«w  mMary  dtoMct  to  saltofy  daims  of  the 
•okto*  who  aarved  in  the  Revoiulionary  War. 
A  Federal  grmt  was  made  to  these  two  men 
In  1801,  conalaling  of  the  land  on  wNch  the 
griiiii  part  of  CambrMge  now  atanda. 

In  the  years  ihat  felowed.  Ihto  area  saw 
iMny  chanoas.  The  land  changed  ownership, 
aNfM  oouniaa  and  waa  laid  out  plotted  and 
aoU  to  amigranla  who  came  over  from  the 
IHa  o«  Quamaay.  after  whom  Guernsey 
Counly  waa  named  when  it  was  formed  In 
1810. 

A  man  by  the  name  of  Jacob  Gomber,  who 
owned  half  of  the  4.000  acraa  on  which  Cam- 
bridge was  originaly  laM  out.  was  leaponaMe 
tar  sslaMtoWiiu  the  first  Industrial  plant  In 
OHiMdga.  a  ma  which  provided  the  aetOers 
««h  meal  tar  broad  and  hanber  for  their 
liomaa.  In  1937.  wNh  Just  ovsr  500  people 
Mng  In  CambrUga.  tha  vflma 
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II  to  thanka  to  theae  early  founderaand  the 
imnigranta  who  first  aeltled  hare,  toNed  long 
hows  and  began  their  new  Nvos  here  that  we 
celabrate  the  Cambridge  community  aa  we 
loKMv  it  today.  Mr.  Spealter,  I  caN  on  my  ool- 
laaQuoB  In  the  Houae  of  Repreaentativea  to 
ioin  me  in  wiahing  Cambridge  a  very  happy 
seaquicentennial  birthday. 


REFUND  OF  EXCESS  DEFERRED 
I  INCOME  TAXES 


HON.  BYRON  L  DORGAN 

or  MOKTH  DAKOTA 
HI  THX  HOX7SX  OP  RXPBXSXinATIVKS 

Thunday.  February  28. 1987 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dalcota  Mr.  Speaker, 
after  having  ckafted  and  passed  monumental 
tax  legislation  last  Congress,  I  am  sure  that 
many  of  us  are  somewt«t  wary  of  immediate 
attarripts  to  change  it  But  I  must  call  atterv 
tion  to  wturt  I  think  »  a  serious  flaw  in  the  Tax 
Retorm  Act  allowing  some  cash-flush  electric, 
gan  and  telephone  utilities  to  take  as  long  as 
30  yeers  to  refund  their  ratepayers  more  than 
$15  billion  In  tax  overcollections.  Simply  put 
utiMies  owe  approximatety  $200  to  each 
American  household,  and  our  new  tax  laws 
say  they  can  hold  on  to  this  money  for  so 
k>ri|  that  by  ttie  time  ratepayers  are  fully  reim- 
bursed, each  dollar  will  be  worth  only  25 
ceits. 

Wtwre  does  the  $15  billion  come  from?  For 
years,  our  tax  law  has  allowed  electric,  gas, 
and  telephone  companies  to  deprectato  plant 
and  equipment  over  different  lengttis  of  time 
for  Income  tax  and  ratenwking  purposes.  Utili- 
ties may,  therefore,  collect  through  today's 
rates.  Federal  income  taxes  that  will  not  be 
due  the  Treasury  for  20  or  30  years. 

Oollectively,  utilities  now  hoW  approximately 
$80  billion  toward  future  tax  obligations.  How- 
ever, wtien  the  maximum  corporate  tax  rate 
was  reduced  from  46  to  34  percent  this  year, 
$15  billion  in  taxes  wtiich  had  been  collected 
in  advance  under  the  46-percent  tax  rate  were 
forgiven.  As  a  result  electric  utilities  hokJ 
mole  than  $8  billion,  gas  utilities  more  ttian 
$1.3  billion,  and  telephone  companies  more 
tttar  $6  bilUon  In  tax  overcollections.  This 
money  is  not  due  the  Treasury  now  or  ever. 

Brain  the  utilities  agree  that  these  excess 
deferred  irxxxne  taxes  belong  to  ratepayers. 
Unlbrtunateiy,  a  provision  in  ttie  Tax  Reform 
Act  stows  the  return  of  these  funds  over  the 
renuuning  book  life  of  the  asset  wtiich  created 
the  deferral  arxi  bars  utility  regulators  from  or- 
dering quicker  refunds.  In  ttie  case  of  a  new 
co4-tired  generating  plant  for  instance,  reim- 
bursement wouW  be  delayed  over  a  book  life 
of  80  yeers.  The  promise  of  a  refund  three 
deoades  from  now  Is  of  little  value  to  today's 
uttty  customer,  especially  to  senior  citizens 
who  may  never  get  ttieir  money  back. 

I  recently  introduced  the  Utility  Ratepayer 
Rekirxi  Act  iwhtoh  repeals  section  203(e)  of 
the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1986.  It  does  not  re- 
quire an  immednte  refund  of  excess  defened 
taxes  but  instead,  aUows  ttie  State  regulatory 
commisstons  the  flexitiility  to  prescribe  ttie 
rate  of  return.  The  commissions  woukl  make  a 
detormination  on  a  coso  by-case  basto  ac- 
conflng  to  the  financial  health  of  each  indhnd- 
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ual  company.  Both  utility  and  oonaumer  repre- 
sentativ«B  wouM  be  able  to  praeent  thek 
caaes  to  the  commisstons.  Thto  to  predseiy 
how  we  choee  to  handto  ttie  exoeaa  deferred 
taxea  created  by  the  reduction  in  the  top  cor- 
porate tax  rate  in  1979.  It  made  sense  then 
and  it  mikes  sense  now. 

Clearly  ttie  State  commisstons  are  better 
equipped  to  judge  the  needa  of  the  utiity 
companiM  and  utility  ratepayers  in  ttieir 
States  than  to  Federal  tax  tow.  Repealing  sec- 
tton  203(e)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
wouU  giM  Stetes  the  dtocretton  to  aHow  a 
return  rale  of  say  10  years  for  a  company  erv 
gaged  in  a  large  constructton  protect  or  in  fi- 
nancial difficulty  or  requke  a  more  rapid 
refund  for  utiMies  having  plenty  of  excess 
cash. 

A  broad-t>ased  coaKtton  of  consumer  groupe 
and  reggiatory  offidato  inckxHng  the  Con- 
sumer Federation  of  America,  the  Electricity 
Consum«rs  Resource  Council,  Environmental 
Action,  the  National  Association  of  Regulatory 
Utility  Commtoatoners,  and  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  State  Utility  Consumer  Advocates  to 
committad  to  the  repeal  of  section  203(e). 
They  feel,  as  I  do,  that  utility  companies 
shouW  not  be  abto  to  enjoy  ttie  benefits  of  bH- 
Itons  of  dollars  ttiat  do  not  betong  to  them. 
American  consumers  shouM  be  benefiting 
from  ttiis  money. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  on  botti  sides  of  ttie 
aisle  to  continue  their  support  for  tax  fairness. 
Requiring  ratepayers  to  subsxlize  $15  billion  in 
loans  to  utilities  to  not  fair  and  shouki  not  be 
part  of  ou  Federal  Tax  Code. 


COUNTERTERRORISM:  U.S.  GOV- 
ERNMENT ADAMANT  FOR 
DRIFT 


HON.  JIM  COURIER 

OP  mW  JKRSET 
IH  TBZ  HOUSE  OP  RKPRXSXHTATIVES 

Thunday,  February  28,  1987 

Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  domestic 
furor  of  the  past  few  days  over  whether  ttie 
administiiation  might  have  attempted  to  kHI 
Cotonei  Oadhafi  with  the  bomtiing  raid  on 
Lit>yan  centers  of  terrorism  to  Indkaitive  of  the 
confuskxi  wtiKh  remains  about  what  our 
countertirrorism  polwy  will  be. 

There  to  an  Executive  order  against  assassi- 
nation, and  it  applies  to  persons  who  kill 
Americans  abroad  but  who  will  not  readily 
present  ttiemselves  to  an  American  court  for 
trial.  Very  well.  But  even  proposals  to  snatch 
tenoriste  atiroad  and  t>ring  ttiem  here  to  face 
trial  for  killing  Americans  have  been  resisted 
as  legally  and  morally  questionable.  I  suggest 
ttiat  if  we  are  not  prepared  to  do  even  ttito, 
then  we  sfioukl  silence  ourselves  about 
having  a  counterterrorism  polny.  The  average 
American  understarxte  with  perfect  clarity  ttie 
fact  that  there  must  be  somettwig  beyond  ttie 
usual  and  sometimes  ineffectual  aconomk: 
and  diplomatic  sanctions.  They  know  ttiat 
angry  speecties  do  not  make  enemies  go 
away,  or  deter  them  from  furttier  crimes. 
Indeed,  there  are  very  few  tosues  on  wtHCh 
Amercans  are  so  well  united  as  ttiat  of  terror- 
ism. The  Government  owes  the  American 
people  some  determination  to  see  ttie  murder- 
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ers  of  our  brottiers  and  sisters  brought  to  jus- 
tice. Too  many  well  known  tenorists  still  walk 
free  today,  and  continue  their  grim  work  writh 
few  inhibitiona. 

The  Preaklent's  bokj,  clever,  and  effective 
action  In  ttie  Interception  of  ttie  AchUe  Lauro 
hijackers  to  the  sort  of  operation  whch  to  rec- 
ognc:at)le  as  a  model  in  effective  aniiterrorist 
effort 

Mr.  Speaker,  ttie  Wasliington  Times  has 
consistently  offered  thto  country  sound  and 
comprehensive  coverage  of  terrorist  acts  and 
ttie  various  groups  whnh  carry  ttiem  out  Its 
editorial  page  has  also  consistently  recom- 
mended ttiat  we  insist  upon  justice  for  those 
wtio  kill  Americans  merely  because  they  are 
Americans.  I  want  to  express  my  appreciation 
to  ttie  editorial  board  of  ttie  Times  for  its  at- 
tention to  ttito  security  problem.  And  I  wish  to 
introduce  into  today's  Record  ttie  Washing- 
ton Times'  lead  editorial  of  February  24,  1987. 

The  edKorial  foHows: 
[From  the  Waslilngton  Times,  Feb.  24, 
1987] 

Trb  Txuokist  Lobby 

In  the  event  anyone  has  t>een  wondering 
why  the  United  States,  after  several  years 
of  unprecedented  terrorist  onslaughts,  still 
lacks  a  firm  and  effective  counterterrorist 
policy,  recent  disclosures  of  the  internal 
doings  of  the  n.S.  Kovemment  may  clarify 
the  matter.  The  permanent  bureaucracy  evi- 
dently has  aborted  the  embryos  of  antiter- 
rorist  policies  l>efore  they  could  l>ecome 
much  more  than  a  gleam  in  the  eye. 

In  the  aftermath  of  the  terrorist  hijacking 
of  TWA  Flight  847  in  June  1985,  the  White 
House  and  the  CIA  devised  a  plan  to  invade 
Ubya,  mount  covert  operations  against  Col. 
Qaddaft  and  drive  him  from  power,  thus 
terminating  Libyan  support  for  internation- 
al tetToriam.  The  State  Department,  al>etted 
by  Secretary  Oeorge  Shultz  and  our  ambas- 
sador to  Egypt,  went  out  of  its  way  to  stifle 
the  plan,  and  Mr.  Shultz,  who  never  tires  of 
declaring  war  on  terrorism,  dismissed  the 
idea  as  "craay." 

In  1984,  Lt.  Col.  OUver  North  suggested— 
merely  suggested— in  a  classified  memo  that 
the  United  States  "neutralize"  international 
terrorists.  Deputy  CIA  Director  John 
McMahon  was  so  incensed  that  he  woke  Col. 
North  in  the  middle  of  the  night  to  call  him 
names. 

Last  year.  President  Reagan  authorized 
the  CIA  to  seize  foreign  terrorists  and  bring 
'em  back  alive  to  stand  trial  in  the  United 
States.  The  FBI  and  others  strongly  op- 
posed the  plan  as  illegal  and  probably  im- 
practical, and  members  of  the  council  set  up 
to  oversee  thto  intrepid  effort  did  little  more 
than  perpetually  "liaise"  with  each  other. 

What  theae  tales  from  the  bureaucratic 
woods  suggest  to  that  anyone  who  has  the 
will  and  the  brains  to  devise  a  scheme  for 
dealing  effectively  with  international  terror- 
ism to  likely  to  encounter  a  dense  thicket  of 
excuses  for  doing  nothing  much  of  any- 
thing. If  antiterrorista  are  not  careful,  they 
will  get  obaoene  phone  caUs  in  the  night. 

Some  of  theae  plans  may  have  l>een  goofy 
and  some  may  not  have  htea.  The  point  U 
that  all  such  plana  were  smothered  in  their 
cradlea  by  thoae  in  government  who  always 
can  discover  obstadea  to  any  effective  use  of 
force  against  teiroriam,  its  agents  and  spon- 
sors. Olven  the  influence  of  these  temporiz- 
ers, it  to  unlikely  that  Uito  administration  or 
any  other  wQl  lie  able  to  execute  an  effec- 
tive strategy  against  the  murderous  war- 
riors of  the  Jihad.  PerhaiM  the  place  to  start 
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fighting  terrorism  Is  not  on  the  shores  of 
Tripoli,  but  on  the  twnks  of  the  Pot<Mnac. 


TRADE  POLICY  LEGISLATION 


HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

or  NXW  TOBK 
ni  THE  HOUSK  OP  RCFRXSDITATrVKS 

Thursday,  February  28,  1987 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  intro- 
ducing legislation  wtiich  I  believe  will  nuvk  a 
turning  point  In  the  det>ate  over  ttito  country's 
bade  polkry.  Identical  legislation  will  be  Intro- 
duced by  Senator  Phil  Gramm  in  the  ottier 
body. 

What  hangs  in  the  balance  to  wtiether  Con- 
gress will  pass  legislation  wtiich  heipe  or  hurts 
America  and  its  families. 

So  far,  ttie  det>ate  cnvt  trade  has  been  be- 
tween what  you  migfit  call  ttie  neoprotection- 
tots  and  ttie  wimpy  free-traders. 

All  of  us  have  noted  ttiat  a  certain  word  has 
been  dropped  from  ttie  political  lexxxxi.  That 
word  to  "protectionism." 

But  protectionism  has  not  been  dropped 
from  the  trade  bills.  The  neoprotectioniste  are 
just  putting  a  new  lat>el  on  ttie  oW  poison. 

They  don't  even  have  ttie  gumption  to  say 
«vfiat  ttiey  are  doing.  They  say  ttiey  oniy  want 
to  raise  our  trade  walls  to  get  ottier  countries 
to  kiwer  theirs.  You  only  have  to  stete  ttus  to 
see  how  absurd  it  to. 

Eartler  ttito  week.  Congressman  Dick  Gep- 
hardt saki,  as  near  as  I  coukl  make  out  that 
we  ought  to  vtolate  treaties  to  punish  our  trad- 
ing partners,  but  overfulfil!  treaties  ttiat  ttie  So- 
viets have  violated. 

What  a  contrast  with  John  F.  Kennedy— 
wtio  sakJ,  "If  we  can  power  trade  barriers], 
Communist  hopes  for  a  bade  war  woukj  be 
frustrated  *  *  *  and  ttie  king  range  Communist 
aim  of  divkling  and  encirciing  us  all  will  be 
doomed  to  faikjre." 

On  ttie  ottier  hand,  ttiere  are  tfie  wimpy 
free-ta-aders.  When  you  talk  about  trade,  ttiey 
give  you  a  discourse  on  comparative  advan- 
tage--hut  ttiey  don't  have  a  plan  for  achieving 
it. 

So  In  ttie  face  of  protectionist  legtototion, 
ttie  wimpy  free-traders  agree  to  apKt  tfie  defer- 
ence. They  pat  ttiemaelves  on  the  t>ack  for 
towering  the  American  people's  starxlard  of 
living  by  10  percent  instead  of  20  percent 

Senator  Gramm  and  I  don't  believe  that 
tiwto  to  a  poker  game  wtiere  you  try  to  out- 
cheat  everyone  else.  Nor  do  you  have  to 
show  your  hand  and  give  away  your  chips. 
You  need  to  go  in  with  a  lot  of  chips,  play 
your  cards  ctose  to  ttie  vest  and  keep  ttie 
game  honest  aN  ttie  way  around.  We  think  our 
country  ought  to  be  hardnosed  free-traders. 

If  s  time  to  change  ttie  terms  of  debate.  Our 
legislation,  ttie  American  Trade,  Growtti,  and 
Emptoyment  Act  of  1986,  to  designed  to  force 
worW-wMe  competition  to  tower  trade  walls, 
not  raise  them.  To  tower  trade  walto,  we  can't 
just  tiade  a  brick  here  or  ttiere— much  less 
ttvow  ttie  bricks  at  each  ottier.  We  need  to 
trade  wtioto  layers  in  exchange  for  ottier 
layera. 
Our  bin  woukJ  ttierefore  do  ttie  foHowtog: 
First  give  the  Presklent  authority  to  negoti- 
ate bilateral  or  muttHateral  free  trade  zones  on 
a  reciprocal  baato  witti  Canada,  Mexkx),  and 
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ttie  Cerit)t>ean  Baaki.  Over  one-quartar  of  our 
exports  go  to  Canada  and  Marico.  N  we  can 
actiieve  a  htorth  American  feae  kade  araa. 
protectionism  and  subakaea  are  goktg  to  be 
very  expenaive  for  Europe  and  Asia.  Ihay  wl 
quickly  have  to  come  to  the  tdbie. 

Our  bm  also  givea  auttioiity  to  negotiate  ax- 
pended  trade  areaa,  onoe  agaki  on  a  recipro- 
cal basis,  witti  any  nation  that  haa  a  market 
economy.  Moreover,  if  ttie  rVeetoent  deter- 
mines that  any  nation  rafuaea  to  kjwer  Ha 
unfair  trading  practicaa,  he  to  authorfzad  to 
suspend  talks  with  ttiem,  and  start  or  aooetar- 
ate  negotiations  witti  a  country  that  produoea 
competing  exporte. 

These  free  trade  and  expanded  trade  areaa 
are  GATT-legaJ,  because  ttiey  appfy  to  sub- 
stantially all  trade  between  ttie  nattona.  How- 
ever, the  Prestoent  to  auttwrtzad  to  set  aakto 
any  indivkjual  oommodKy  for  aeparate,  recip- 
rocal negotiation,  if  it  stands  vi  the  way  of  an 
agreement  on  everything  etoe. 

Some  poorer  countries  have  apedal  kade 
preferences  despite  makitakikig  high  trade 
barriers.  Our  bHI  wouM  auttioriza  a  delay  of  up 
to  5  years  on  ttier  part  in  removwig  ttiek  bar- 
riers on  a  reciprocal  basto.  But  any  renegtog 
on  ttiek  part  woukl  justify  suspandkig  the 
agreement 

Congress  woukl  have  45  days  to  study  ttw 
portion  of  any  agreement  ttiat  deeto  witti  tar- 
iffs, Mfhich  are  already  under  the  fYoaktenfa 
legal  authority.  Then  K  haa  90  days  to  dtoap- 
prove  ttie  propoeed  agreement  or  else  it 
takes  effect 

On  reductions  in  nontariff  barriera,  we  pro- 
vide fast  track  auttwrity  tor  congressional  corv 
stoeration  of  ttie  tmvs  ttiat  need  to  tie 
ctianged. 

Our  bill  also  provUes  a  time  exienston  for 
the  Presklent  under  fast  track  procedurea,  to 
negotiate  ki  the  current  Lkuguay  round  of 
GATT.  An  aggressive  use  of  free  and  expend- 
ed trade  areas  wouW  kicreaae  pressure  for  an 
earty  GATT  agreement 

But  ttie  most  Importsnt  procedural  change 
In  our  biN  to  to  require  consumer  impact  state- 
ments for  any  trade  legialation  pasaed  tiy  a 
committee  of  Congress.  And  a  pokit  of  order 
shall  lie  against  my  bW  that  comes  to  ttie  Itoor 
wittiout  ttito  estimate. 

When  we  undertook  tax  reform,  we  knew 
down  to  ttie  penny  how  it  wouU  affect  indMd- 
ual  taxpayers.  Ifs  kicredUe  that  Congreaa 
wouW  corwder  sweepkig  trade  legialation.  po- 
tentially costing  American  famHiea  hundreda  or 
ttiousands  of  dollars  apiece,  wittiout  any 
notion  of  ttie  cost 

Finally,  our  bW  rsqukas  an  analyato  of  the 
trade  barriers  of  those  countries  which  receive 
or  apply  for  toana  or  aU  from  totemational  ki- 
stitutions  supported  by  the  United  States. 

The  Treasury  Secretary,  woridng  witti  the 
U.S.  Trade  Repreaentattve,  shall  make  recom- 
mendations for  correcting  them.  And  if  ttie 
country  refuses,  U.S.  rspreeentattves  to  ttie 
international  banks  ars  kistnjcled  to  vote 
agakistthe  toensor  skL 

Thto  win  atoo  increaae  ttie  pressure  for  early 
agreement  on  GATT  or  expanded  trade  areas. 

In  short  we  are  caHng  ttie  bkiff  of  the  ped- 
dlers of  protectionist  poison.  And  we're  teOkig 
ttie  wknpy  free-traders  to  put  some  brass  vi 
ttiek  beckfoona 
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Nfiai 


•  reaay  warn  n  lower 
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years,  and  the  odds  of  receiving  an  exit  vtoa    Hebrew,  they 
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Even  if  the  president  haa  item-veto  newer.    Uona  bllla.  Rcaoan.  in  hu  ftta.if>  nf  th*  rrninn     rvmm  Am*ri<vn  nankar  manKiTiA  vibk  va 
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N  flw  iwvralKionMi  rally  wanl  to  kMMT 
indttmUmt,  And  cuMonMra  for  ov  •vorts, 
OMilB  Jobik  Md  ivIm  ow  ilMidinl  of  Mng, 
•«ay  rtnuM  wppert  our  approach  of  hard- 


Nfwy  donnioin  ua,  ttwy  wl  tw  ahowlno 
tnalr  hand!  Vwy  oniy  want  to  kWMr  tha  Anwri- 
oan  alandawl  ol  Mnp  In  ordar  to  do 

TlwntMy  «■  tmm  ncwhara  to  hida 


A  RABBI  RETT7RN8  TO  RUSSIA 

HON.  STENT  H.  HOTER 


ni  TBI  HOUB  or ' 

Thundaik  Febnuiry  26, 1987 

Mr.  HOYEa  Mr.  Spaatar,  raoantiy  Rabbi 
Miptt  Oaln,  ralgioua  laadar  of  Shawa  Tiwah 
OongragMon  in  Tampla  HM,  MD.  ralumad  to 
««  SoKtat  Union  altar  10  yaws.  He  was 
Joinad  In  Ns  Mp  by  Rabbi  Staven  Bayar,  for- 
iMrty  of  Mhhiian  Torah  Congragation  in 
Qraanball.MD. 

Ourine  ttiair  vM  to  ttw  Soviet  Union,  they 
iMd  ttta  oppoftunHy  to  meet  wtth  many  refuse- 
nla  wtw  ara  wailno  to  aae  the  results  of  the 
naw  amigrallon  raguialiona  publshed  by  the 
SmiatB  on  January  1.  1S67.  and  what 
dwngaa  the  naw  polcy  of  "glasnost"  may 
bring  to  ttiair  Iwaa. 

Mr.  Spaafcar.  Rabbi  Dain  has  written  of  his 
moat  raoant  axpariancaa  in  the  Soviet  Union 
wWch  waa  printed  In  the  Washington  Jewish 
Weak.  I  Inaart  ttw  taxt  of  Rdbbi  DaMn's  artide 
to  be  prinlad  in  ttw  Record  and  urge  my  col- 
taaguea  to  read  it 

Tte  Yttmrn  Jjon:  A  Rabu  Rxruaira  to 

Russia 

(By  Rabiii  Ralph  A.  Dslin) 

The  Soviet  mstomi  offldsl,  on  leamlnc 
this  was  my  seoond  visit,  asked  If  I  had 
Mends  I  was  tobaa  to  visit  The  honest 
SDSwer  was  "no."  The  Mends  I  had  msde  In 
the  lefusenlk  eommunity  In  197fl  hsd. 
thankfnlljr.  been  able  to  emigrate.  I  re- 
tntned  tram  addlnc  that  I  Intended  to  make 
new  friends. 

Mofe  than  ten  years  had  passed  since  my 
last  visit  to  the  Soviet  Union.  My  previous 
experiences  led  me  to  wonder  whether  I 
would  be  granted  a  visa  for  a  return  visit  I 
was  pleasantly  surprised  when  the  visa  came 
through  and  I  was  able  to  make  arrange- 
ments for  a  ten-day  visit  to  Moscow  and 
Leningrad  with  my  colleague  Rabbi  Steven 
Bayar  (formcHy  of  Oreenbelt  and  now  of 
Spring  Valley,  NT). 

The  endgratlan  situation  for  Soviet  Jews 
Is  Csr  worse  than  It  was  In  1976.  The  Jewish 
emlgnittan  total  for  that  year  was  14,261.  In 
1M6.  less  than  IJMO  were  permitted  to  emi- 
grate. BTiStisrtfs  alone,  however,  do  not 
reveal  the  saihwas.  the  grim,  stole  realizsr 
tlon  at  our  Soviet  brethren  that  their 
dreams  of  ottys*  will,  in  all  probability. 
naaatn  dreams  for  soaae  tfatw  yet 

Tttll  BlosharoTsky  of  Moscow  te  a  sensitive 
penon  whose  quiet  r^mrtmnm  and  ^Ir  of  ez- 
Parimce  eoow  tram  his  many  years  In  the 
heart  of  the  refusenik  movement  When  he 
Is  not  working  on  eleetrlcal  equipment  he 
busies  himself  with  the  Hebrew  study  move- 
ment and  in  his  spare  time  loves  to  read 
whatever  Hdirew  literature  he  can  get  his 
hands  on.  He  has  been  a  refusenik  for  16 
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yean,  and  the  odds  of  receiving  sn  exit  visa 
are  slimmer  than  ever.  The  hope  that  he. 
hla  wife  Inna  and  his  children  might  soon 
be  in  Israel  Is  tempered  by  resignation. 

IS  Yull  strikes  me  as  resigned,  another  re- 
fuaenik  is  desperate.  MlkhaO  Fuks-Rabtaio- 
vkix  is  a  warm.  Mendly  person  who  from 
the  first  exuded  a  deep  imspoken  message 
of  welcome  and  clear  delight  at  having  vlsl- 
ton  from  the  West  Riding  the  bus  to  his 
apartment,  we  discussed  art  and  the  muse- 
ums worth  seeing  In  Moscow  and  Leningrad. 
During  our  evening  together,  we  discussed 
not  only  art  but  also  Jewish  philosophy, 
theology  and  Bible.  Most  important  howev- 
er, was  the  opportunity  for  Mikhail  to  un- 
buiden  himself.  He  told  us  that  on  Dec.  6  he 
intended  to  l>egln  a  hungn-  strike  to  tsy  to 
force  the  hand  of  the  Soviet  government  to 
allow  him  and  his  family  to  go  to  IsraeL 

Upon  aivlylng  to  emigrate  to  Israel  In 
1910,  Mikhail— a  meteorologist— was  denot- 
ed to  a  low-level  position  at  one-third  of  his 
previous  salary.  He  was  stripped  of  his  pro- 
feselonal  tiUe  and  denied  the  right  to  pub- 
lish. References  to  his  work  were  removed 
from  the  professional  literature,  and  his  al- 
ready submitted  doctoral  thesis  was  reject- 
ed. Then  In  1983  he  was  "released"  from  em- 
ployment and  since  then  has  eked  out  a 
living  doing  part-time  manual  labor.  In  the 
last  three  and  a  half  years,  only  a  single 
piece  of  maU  has  been  delivered  to  him. 
Mikhail  and  his  wife,  Iidarlna  Ivanova,  are 
worried  about  the  health  of  their  13-year- 
old  son.  Mlshka.  who  Is  unable  to  receive 
adequate  medical  attention,  aparently  be- 
cawe  of  his  parents'  status  In  the  eyes  of 
the  Soviet  government 

But  the  resignation  of  a  Yull  Kasharovsky 
and  the  desperation  of  a  Mifch>n  Puks-Ra- 
blnovlch  pale  in  comparison  with  the  anxie- 
ty within  the  refusenik  community  over  the 
ne«  Soviet  emigration  law  scheduled  to  go 
Into  effect  on  Jan.  1.  Virtually  every  refuse- 
nik with  whom  we  qx>ke  expressed  concern 
atxwt  this  new  law.  Soviet  officials  point  to 
the  new  Uw  as  a  sign  of  their  new  flexibility 
on  Jewish  emigration,  but  It  permits  poten- 
tial emigration  only  to  Join  first-degree  rela- 
tives (parents,  children,  spouse,  siblings). 
Thus  Soviet  Jews  holding  Invitations  from 
an  atmt.  uncle,  grandparent,  etc.,  may  not 
even  apply  for  a  visa. 

Refusenlks  also  fear  that  the  law  may  be 
applied  retroactively,  so  that  Jews  previous- 
ly refused  will  now  receive  a  permanent  re- 
fusal because  the  original  Invitation  was  not 
from  a  primary  relative.  Worst  of  all,  the 
new  law  allows  for  capricious  refusals  by 
low-level  bureaucrats  without  any  system 
for  mipeal.  The  refusenlks  are  concerned 
that  the  West  does  not  understand  that  the 
new  law  will  make  de  jure  what  has  only 
been  de  facto:  an  emigration  rate  curtailed 
to  next  to  nothing. 

A  highlight  of  our  visit  was  participating 
In  the  Hebrew  class  of  refusenik  Leonid  Ze- 
llgv  of  Leningrad.  Around  his  dining  room 
table  were  six  students  who  were  highly  at- 
tentive to  Leonid's  fluent  Hebrew.  Using 
books  obtained  from  the  West,  they  learned 
the  Hebrew  language  while  liecomlng  famil- 
iar with  traditional  Jewish  texts.  In  this  case 
the  Mlshnah.  We  taught  and  applied  the 
MiShnah  they  had  Just  read,  and  discussed 
aspects  of  Jewish  life  In  both  Israel  and  the 
United  SUtes.  We  also  told  them  about  ef- 
forts In  the  West  on  behalf  of  Soviet  Jewry. 

The  courage  of  both  teacher  and  students 
Inspired  us.  We  asked  the  students  what 
compelled  them  to  risk  so  much  for  the  sake 
of  Eeljrew  study.  All  were  deeply  committed 
to    oliyoA.    Moreover,    the    knowledge    of 
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Hebrew,  they  said,  is  aometldng  the  KOB 
cannot  take  away  from  them.  Books  can  be 
oonfiacated;  knowledge  cannot 

Furthermore,  so  Intent  are  these  students 
on  aHtfdi  that  they  feel  that  oooe  they  are 
ftaially  allowed  to  leave  for  Israel,  they  will 
have  already  wasted  too  much  time  to  want 
to  spend  more  time  learning  the  Hebrew 
they  will  need  to  establish  their  new  lives. 
They  wgnt  to  Iw  able  to  arrive  hi  Isreal  al- 
ready speaking  the  language  of  their  broth- 
ers and  sisters. 

One  of  the  students  voiced  their  urgent 
oiHioem  of  how  to  transmit  their  own  grow- 
ing Jewkh  education  to  theb-  children.  This 
was  a  concern  expressed  not  here  alone.  In 
Moscow  there  is  a  Beit  Sefer.  an  unofficial 
school  ibr  Jewish  children  sges  5-13.  The 
school  must  meet  in  a  different  location 
every  w^ek.  because  it  Is  forbidden  to  give 
religiou4  Instruction  to  any  child  other  than 
your  o«n.  IjMt  year  there  had  been  a 
Jewish  preschool,  a  kindergarten  hi 
Moscow,  but  the  KOB  closed  it  down.  The 
current  Belt  Sefer  has  so  far  avoided  that 
fate.  But  Its  future  is  unpredlcUble.  It  was 
heartwarming  to  see  some  of  the  drawings 
made  by  the  childrm  of  the  Belt  Sefer  on 
biblical  and  holiday  themes,  and  to  hear 
some  of  the  refusenik  children  speaking 
such  lovely  Hebrew. 

Both  the  extensive  adult  study  network 
and  the  Belt  Sefer  are  part  of  the  silver 
lining  in  the  dark  cloud  of  low  emigration: 
the  renaissance  of  Jewish  learning,  what 
Leonid  Zellger  calls  the  "Internal  revolu- 
tion" in  the  Soviet  Jewish  community.  This 
is  a  phenomenon  which  I  did  not  oliserve 
ten  years  ago.  Though  spurred  on  by  the 
pesshnltfn  about  the  emigration  situation  In 
the  near  future.  It  represents  many  Individ- 
ual acts  of  courage  and  commitment 


LDfE-ITEM  VETO.  AN  IDEA 
WHOSE  TIME  SHOULDN'T  COME 


I  HON.  DON  BONKER 

or  WASHINGTOR 
IN  TBZ  HOUSE  or  REPHZSENTATIVKS 

Tkunday,  February  26,  1987 

Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  President, 
after  running  up  the  largest  deficit  In  our  Na- 
tion's history,  now  maintains  that  he  could 
cure  the  problem  if  only  Ck>ngress  ¥vould  grant 
him  line-tern  veto  power  over  Federal  expend- 
itures. 

If  only  deficit  reduction  could  be  so  simple. 

Unfo(twnately,  the  Federal  budget  is  far 
more  complicated  and  ttie  relationship  be- 
tween the  executive  and  legislative  branch  too 
delicately  tialanced  for  this  proposal  to  be  ef- 
fective or  desirable. 

I  would  like  to  request  the  following  Wash- 
ington Ppst  article  by  Louis  Fisher  be  reprint- 
ed bekMV  in  its  entirety.  I  think  it  is  an  excel- 
lent account  of  wfiy  the  line  item  veto  wouM 
prove  an  ineffective  tool  in  deftoit  reduction. 

The  article  folk>ws: 
[From  Oie  Washington  Post,  Feb.  23, 1987] 

TBB  iTBf  VXTO— A  MlSCORCXPTIOR 

(By  Louis  Fisher) 
In  his  State  of  the  Union  address.  Presi- 
dent Reagan  once  again  asked  for  Item-veto 
authority  "so  we  can  carve  out  the  boondog- 
gles and  pork— those  items  that  would  never 
survive  on  their  own."  His  proposal  rests  on 
a  misconception  aliout  the  federal  budget. 
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Even  if  the  president  has  item-veto  power, 
he  would  l>e  unable  to  eliminate  the  "boon- 
doggles and  pork."  The  reason  is  stanple: 
Congress  does  not  put  "pork-tMurel" 
projects  in  the  bills  presented  to  the  presi- 
dent Unlike  sUte  legislatures.  Congress 
does  not  itemise  its  appropriations.  There 
are  no  "items"  for  Reagan  to  strike  out. 

This  point  Is  made  obvious  In  the  Energy 
and  Water  Development  Appropriations  Bill 
for  fiscal  1985.  The  bill  teems  with  "pork 
tMurel"  projects  for  the  Corps  of  Engineers, 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  the  Appalach- 
ian Regional  Commission  and  other  agen- 
cies. 

If  Reagan  has  access  to  the  item  veto, 
could  he  have  eliminated  projects  that 
seemed  to  him  wasteful,  "that  would  never 
survive  on  their  own"?  The  answer  is  no,  for 
the  simple  reason  that  projects  are  not  Iden- 
tified In  the  bill  presented  to  him.  Congress 
appropriates  by  lump-sum  amounts,  not  by 
items. 

Take  a  closer  look  at  the  bill,  which 
Reagan  signed  Into  law  on  July  16,  1984. 
Under  the  Corps  of  Engineers  Is  an  appro- 
priation account  tlUed  "Construction,  Gen- 
eral." It  contains  the  lump  sum  of  $864.5 
million  for  river  and  harbor,  flood  control, 
shore  protection  and  related  projects  au- 
thorized by  law.  The  paragraph  contains 
some  earmarklngs  of  funds  for  a  project  In 
New  Jersey,  another  In  Kentucky  and  a  few 
others,  all  of  which  add  up  to  $32.8  million. 

What  about  the  remaining  $831.7  million? 
How  Is  that  to  he  spent?  On  anything  the 
president  wants?  No,  It  is  to  be  spent  on 
projects  authorized  by  law  and  the  projects 
identified  In  the  conference  report  on  the 
Energy  and  Water  Development  Appropria- 
tions Bill. 

The  report  (House  Report  98-866)  ex- 
plains that  the  lump  sum  of  $864  million  is 
to  be  allocated  to  the  specific  projects  listed 
on  pages  19-23  of  the  report.  The  projects 
are  listed  state  by  state.  Here  Is  where  you 
find  the  "items":  $25,000  for  Kake  Harbor 
In  Alaska.  $200,000  for  Lytle  and  Warm 
Creeks  in  California,  $25,000  for  Jonesport 
HarlMr  in  Maine  and  so  forth.  Those  Items 
are  not  in  the  appropriations  bill,  however, 
and  could  not  have  lieen  eliminated  by  a 
Reagan  item  veto. 

The  item  veto  functions  at  the  state  level 
because  items  are  Included  in  the  bills  pre- 
sented to  the  governor.  Should  Congress 
pattern  itself  after  the  states  by  resorting  to 
line-ltemization?  The  results  may  not  be  all 
that  attractive.  Agency  officials  want  the 
latitude  and  flexlbUty  that  accompany 
lump-sum  funding.  Members  of  Congress  do 
not  want  the  details  frozen  into  public  law 
either.  The  only  way  to  adjust  statutory  de- 
tails in  the  event  of  unexpected  develop- 
ments is  to  pass  another  public  law,  amend- 
ing the  first  and  neither  branch  wants  that 
rigidity.  Congress  has  enough  problems 
pausing  public  laws  as  it  is. 

For  decades.  Congress  and  the  agencies 
have  worked  out  a  reasonable  compromise. 
Funds  are  appropriated  in  lump-sum 
amounts  to  give  officials  some  discretion 
throughout  the  fiscal  year.  In  moving 
money  around  within  these  large  accounts, 
the  agencies,  are  required  in  some  cases  to 
report  to  congressional  committees  and 
obtain  their  approval  on  "reprogrammings." 
It  is  a  workable  system,  but  would  l>e  totally 
disrupted  by  locking  specific  amoimts  into 
public  law. 

Advocates  of  the  item  veto  claim  that  the 
president's  regular  veto  power  has  l>een  di- 
luted liecause  Congress  pssnm  omnibus 
measure   instead   of   individual   approprla- 
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tions  bills.  Reagan,  hi  his  State  of  the  Union 
message,  said  that  "the  nightmare  of  mon- 
strous continuing  resolutions  p^/*<ng  hun- 
dreds of  billions  of  dollars  of  spending  into 
one  bill  must  l>e  stopped." 

The  idea  that  these  massive  bills  handcuff 
the  president  was  pressed  by  Donald  Regan 
in  1984,  when  he  waa  secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury. In  a  statement  for  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary,  he  asserted  that  the 
Framers  "undoubtedly"  anticipated  that 
Congress  would  provide  funds  by  passing 
"separate  appropriations  bills  for  discrete 
programs  or  activities,  rather  than  omnibus 
bills  encompassing  a  variety  of  related  and 
unrelated  matters." 

Regan  claimed  that  "until  about  the  time 
of  the  CXvH  War,  congressional  practice  was 
in  accordance  with  this  expectation.  Presi- 
dents were  thus  able  to  sign  or  veto  appro- 
priations bill  iMksed  upon  the  merits  of  the 
programs  l>elng  funded  and  the  need  for  the 
particular  amounts." 

There  is  not  a  grain  of  truth  to  this.  The 
first  appropriation  bill  passed  in  1789  was 
an  omnibus  measure,  containing  all  funds 
for  civilian  and  military  programs.  The 
same  kind  of  bills  passed  in  1790  snd  1791. 
The  members  of  the  First  Congress  con- 
tained many  of  the  "Framers"  who  had  par- 
ticipated in  the  Philadelphia  Convention. 
Evidently  they  did  not  anticipate  that  Con- 
gress would  pass  separate  appropriations 
bills  for  "discrete  programs  or  activities,"  as 
Regan  charged.  Later  Congresses,  as  in 
1814,  passed  three  separate  appropriations 
blUs— for  the  Army,  the  Navy  and  the  civil- 
ian establishment— but  even  these  were 
more  of  an  omnibus  nature  than  the  13  ap- 
propriations bills  passed  today. 

Orantlng  the  president  an  item  veto  Is  a 
legitimate  topic  for  debate,  but  the  Issue 
should  not  be  ottscured  and  confused  by 
misconceptions.  Before  we  can  Improve  our 
budgeting  system,  we  must  understand  it. 
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[From  American  Banker  ""g*"*'^.  Feb.  35. 
1987] 

Beaiicb  Cdts  Sibi  HuKTnra  1 


H.R.  926 


HON.  ROBERT  GARCIA 

OP  RKW  TOKK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEHTATTVES 

Thursday,  February  26, 1987 

Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  February  3,  I 
introduced  H.R.  926,  a  bill  tt>at  wouki  require 
banks  and  thrifts  that  are  planning  to  ctose  a 
branch  to  give  prior  notice  to  \heir  customers 
and  to  the  appropriate  regulatcx.  The  purpose 
of  the  notice  reciuirement  is  to  allow  a  com- 
munity that  feels  K  will  be  left  with  insuffkaent 
financial  services  as  a  result  of  ttie  proposed 
ck>sing  an  opportunity  to  be  heard. 

In  1965,  New  York  adopted  a  similar  law  as 
a  result  of  extensive  hearings  heM  in  Ait>any. 
The  upshot  of  ttie  testimony  at  these  hearings 
was  that  the  ckMings  were  most  frequent  in 
poor  areas — areas  that  were  subsequently  left 
writh  Httie  or  no  financial  services. 

I  am  including  an  artkde  from  the  Febriiary 
25  American  Banker  wtiich  gives  the  results  of 
a  report  on  branch  ctosings  in  New  Yort(  be- 
tween 1977  and  1984.  This  branch  ctosing 
"phenomerwn"  is  sdH  going  strong,  and  it  is 
not  a  situatton  aolely  confined  to  New  Yortc  I 
recommend  this  article  to  my  colleagues,  and 
hope  that  after  reading  it  you  will  )oin  me  in  at- 
tempting to  rectify  this  ailuatkxi  by  coaponsor- 
ing  H.R.  926. 


(By  Laura  Oraas) 

Nkw  ToBK.— Clostaig  inner-dty  bank 
branches  discriminates  against  low-income, 
black,  and  Hispantr  consumers,  according  to 
a  report  Just  released  by  the  Community 
Training  and  Resource  Center,  a  nonainnff 
advocacy  group  that  Investigated  closingB  in 
New  York  City  from  1977  to  1964. 

"Branch  closings  disproportionately  oc- 
curred In  lower-inccnne  nei^borhoods  and 
neighborhoods  where  blacks  and  wi«p»nt«- 
are  in  the  majority,"  said  a  press  statement 
Issued  by  the  organisation.  It  found  that 
most  branch  openings  were  in  the  sulnirbs. 

The  report  comes  down  hard  on  New  York 
State  and  federal  regulators.  eslUng  for 
greater  government  concern  and  more  regu- 
lation of  branch  *»»nktny  lasues. 

Margaret  Stix,  author  of  the  report 
warned  in  an  Interview  Friday  that  "the  sit- 
uation could  get  worse  in  light  of  additional 
branch  closings  to  occur  this  year,  particu- 
larly by  Chase  Manhattan  Bank,  which  has 
announced  that  they  will  close  up  to  60 
branches  in  1987." 

Ms.  Stlx  said  89%  of  closings  during  1977- 
84  were  done  by  commercial  lianks,  mostly 
Chase,  with  39%  of  that  total;  Manufactur- 
ers Hanover  Trust  Co.  with  25%,  and  Citi- 
iMmk,  with  22%.  The  closings  occurred 
during  a  time  of  extreme  hardship  for  nv- 
Ings  institutions,  which  nonetheless  shut  far 
fewer  branches  than  commercial  tianks. 

Among  the  charges  and  recommendations 
included  In  the  101-page  analysis  are: 

State  government  response  to  the  t>ranch 
closings  Issue  has  l>een  inadequate.  The 
wiinUng'  Department  has  faUed  to  maintain 
an  accurate  inventory  of  branch  services  or 
even  to  keep  an  accurate  list  of  branches 
that  have  closed. 

Federal  regulators  have  failed  to  respond 
credibly  to  the  branch  closing  phenmnenon. 

New  York  State  supervisory  procedure  O- 
112  should  l>e  smended  to  provide  for  a 
form  of  "binding  arbitration"  under  which 
bank  officials  and  community  leaders  would 
negotiate  a  plan  to  provide  necessary  finan- 
cial services  In  low-  and  moderate-income 
neighborhoods  where  a  branch  la  slated  tor 
closing. 

The  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  should 
more  carefully  scrutinize  v>pUcations  for 
new  branches  frcHn  lianks  that  by  rinsing 
branches  elsewhere,  have  left  nelghlior- 
hoods  virtually  bankless. 

The  State  ««"H"g  Department  should 
add  staff  to  the  Community  Reinvestment 
Monitoring  Unit  so  as  to  make  more  accu- 
rate ratings,  using  the  criteria  of  the  Com- 
munity Reinvestment  Act,  and  to  keep  pre- 
cise records  of  branch  openings  and  clos- 
ings. 

There  should  lie  a  requirement  that  data 
on  Industrial  and  commercial  busineas  loans 
t>e  disclosed  to  the  state  Banking  Depart- 
ment. Such  a  requirement  currently  exists 
for  residential  mortgage  loidlng  data. 

The  report  alleges  that  "[New  York  State 
Banking]  Department  personnel  admit  that 
one  reason  nearly  every  liank  received  a  2 
rating  for  1984  [on  a  scale  of  1  to  5,  with  1 
behig  the  highest]  is  that  they  had  taisuffi- 
dent  staff  to  conduct  the  detailed  analysis 
required  to  find  differently." 

Ernest  Kohn.  deputy  superintendent  of 
banks,  defended  the  agency  against  the 
charge. 

"Like  all  state  agencies,  the  Banking  De- 
partment has  lieen  subject  to  stringent  staff 
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Houae  needs  to  be  organized  in  a  way  that    hi  retaliation  for  the  hivasion  of  Afghani- 
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k"  b0  aid  FHday.  "Am 

~     ««  had  to  do  off- 

But  ibioe 

on^tte   MiBM 

I  reflect  that.'' 

Iiwtttutioiia 
S.  or  '^Mitir  aeeepU- 
tattw  tbe  Buidiw  Depart- 
i  •*«  ghan.  Tliay  «r:  DoDar  Dry 
Ooak.  Itov  Totk:  Umw  Uaod  Cttj  aaTimi 
FBople  WoBtdiMter 
Hutor  Skt- 
BntatM  Bank,  and  Na- 
L  of  Albany, 
aaid  ttiat  tbe  departmoit  has 
MWhwial  atatf  and  more  m«mey 
far  Hi  Or— iiiiWj  Waliiiilmunt  Act  effort 
tiHtnntm  vtth  ttM  nav  flaeal  year.  April  1. 
The  ■iiililin  DmiaiUuuut.  Mr.  Kobn  lald. 
,  effort  In  eveiy  oon- 
to  negotiate  and 
we're  suooeatful  and 
«•  annX  but  tt  tant  for  ^ack  of 
trytac"  9er  tbat  reaaoo.  he  aid  he  dls- 
■paea  that  State  Proeedore  0-113  should 
be  aarfirtBd  to  require  binding  arbitration. 

Ha  doaa^  howetei.  agree  with  wveral  other 
rwfwiaaiMlitlnnB  aet  forth  by  the  Commu- 
nity TMning  and  Beaouiee  Center.  Among 


•^e  tldnk  there  la  aome  merit  In  the  idea 
oC  eitaiMlliig  the  period  for  notification  of 
from  90  to  120  days,  and 
J  doliw  Just  that." 
"Wa  agree  mtttniy  that  induatrial  and 
OMBBMrclal  baitaeaB  loana  should  be  dls- 
doaed  and  «e  have  been  votfctag  aa  a  regu- 
latton  raqnMnc  that.  We  expect  that  regu- 
latton  quite  aoon." 
A  ^mwiiwrBOP  for  the  Office  of  the 
of  the  Currency  said  that  it 
I  or  condttiaoally  approved  appli- 
1  on  CRA  oonalderatkma."  Addi- 
ttonal  tofomiatlMi  waa  not  available  before 


TlM  report  aaya  that  of  4S  neighborhoods 
where  banka  doaed  branchea.  eight  were 
Isft  with  one  and  16  were  left  with  no  oom- 
bank  braneliea.  It  daims  that  "the 
tag  of  aome  ISO  New  York 
Clt7  bask  btanchea  between  19T7  and  1984 
hondredi  of  thousands  of 
low-  and  moderate-Income  New 
Totfeara  of  aeeeaa  to  baak;  banking  serrioea." 
Bitttled  "The  New  Redlining."  the  docu- 
nent  aoalyMa  demographic,  mmtgage  lotd- 
tac  aad  other  data.  Among  other  condu- 
1  on  ozamlnatlaa  of  doatngs  that 
ItalOMare: 

r  of  a  bank  branch  did  not  neceasar- 

Qy  praveat  a  baiA  tram  omtinuing  to  lend 
ta  the  immadiate  nefghboihood. 

Other  banka  often  continued  to  lend  in 
ndghborfaoodi  where  branches  were  doeed. 
SoBetlBea  aMttga«e  lending  by  other  banka 
ta  aoUdly  mkldle<laaa  neighborhoods  in- 
I  dramatically— even  if  lending  by  the 
;  bank  remained  stagnant  or  declined. 


HAPPY  BIRTHDAY  TO  THE 
VOICB  OP  AMERICA'S  RUSSIAN 
LANOUAOE  SERVICE 


HON.  WM.  S.  BROOMFELD 

Dl  THB  HODB  OT  UPBBgBITATIVIS 

Thundav.  FOmtary  2$.  1987 

Mr.  BROOMFIELO.   Mr.  Spadtar.   M  me 

triia  Mg  oocMkmlo  mark  tha  4001  anniveraft- 

ly  of  ttw  Vdo*  of  Amaitea'a  [VGA]  firat  Rua- 

dgn  Ivigugoa  bro«dcaM  to  the  SovM  Union.  I 
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ooramand  the  Unitod  Statea  Inlofmation  Agan- 
c/a  VOA  aarvioa  for  its  excellent  work  in 
aprMdkig  tha  meaaage  of  truth  and  fraedom 
to  tw  Soviet  Unkxi  and  to  other  countriaa 
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February  26.  1987 


Oi  Fabniary  17,  1047,  the  Voice  of  America 
tranamltlad  its  first  shortwave  radto  broadcaat 
to  tie  SovM  Union.  From  its  humble  begin- 
ninds  wHh  a  simple  l-tiour  preaentation,  tha 
VGA  now  broadcasts  to  the  U.S.S.R.  for  16 
hours  a  day  in  Russian  and  five  regional  larv 


Although  the  tranamiasions  have  been  iNe- 
gaHy  jammed  by  aophistkxrted  Soviet  equip- 
ment over  the  years,  the  tn/th  about  the  out- 
sid«  wortd  has  managed  to  occasionally  break 
ttwough  ttw  Soviet  electronic  curtain.  Jamming 
of  tie  VOA  by  the  Soviets  is  an  expensive 
protoaitton.  The  Kremlin  spends  upward  of 
$500  mMion  each  year  to  iam  the  Voice.  This 
amount  far  exceeds  the  VGA's  coats  to 
brogdcast  worfclwide  in  42  languages. 

Many  former  Soviet  citizens  wfio  succeeded 
in  \»tNmi  that  country  often  comment  about 
how  important  the  VOA  broadcasts  were.  By 
Nstwiing  to  the  VGA.  they  couM  hear  accurate 
neiMB  about  their  own  country  and  the  world 
that  their  leaders  dki  not  want  them  to  hear. 
We  can  all  agree  that  every  human  being  has 
tfie  right  to  access  to  uncensored  informatnn. 

Much  has  been  said  about  the  "spirit  of 
openness"  in  the  U.S.S.R.  I  tmst  that  the  So- 
viets will  truly  open  up  their  country  by  termi- 
nating all  jamming  of  ttie  VGA  and  other 
Western  broadcasts. 

Although  the  VGA  has  upgraded  its  equip- 
ment  In  recent  years,  much  more  remains  to 
be  done.  I  wish  ttie  VGA  success  in  its  mod- 
emitation  efforts  and  again  praise  the  Voice 
for  its  major  contribution  in  spreading  the 
message  of  truth. 

With  tfiese  thoughts  in  mind,  I  commend  the 
folkywing  ^4ew  Yori(  Times  article  on  the  Voice 
of  America  to  my  colleagues. 
[From  the  New  York  Times.  Feb.  15.  1087] 
"Voicx"  Masks  40  Ykabs  or  Broadcastimg 

TO  So  VIST 

Washihgtoh.  Feb.  14— On  Feb.  17.  1947, 
perbmx  as  few  as  200— maybe  as  many  as 
10,000— Soviet  dtizens  tuned  in.  using  short- 
wave radios  to  listen  to  the  Voice  of  Ameri- 
ca's first  Russian-language  broadcast. 

The  program  lasted  an  hour  and,  for 
those  who  could  hear  it  through  Jamming, 
contained  Charles  Undbergh's  views  on  the 
safety  of  air  travel,  a  one^entence  descrip- 
tion of  American  budget  procedures  and  se- 
lections of  American  music,  induding  a 
cowboy  medley  with  the  song  "Oit  Along, 
Utile  Dogle."  Forty  years  later,  the  service 
has  expanded  to  16  hours  a  day,  and  tbe 
Voice  broadcaste  to  the  Soviet  Union  in  five 
regional  languages— AzertMOJanl,  Georgian. 
Usbek.  Ukrainian,  and  Armenian- along 
with  Russian  and  English.  It  is  still  inter- 
mittently Jammed,  but  many  Soviet  citizens 
try  to  tune  in  for  news  of  the  outside  world. 

Tbe  Voice's  Russian  branch  is  celebrating 
its  40th  anniversary  on  Tuesday,  Much  has 
changed  over  the  years  said  Victor  Franzu- 
soft  who  took  part  in  the  first  broadcast 
and  is  now  the  senior  writer  In  the  l>ranch. 

Tirdve  people  helped  prepare  the  first 
broadcast,  he  said,  cutting  the  segments 
(mto  disks,  which  were  then  played  l>ack 
and  transmitted.  "We  woAed  literally  day 
and  night  for  weeks  to  prepare  the  pro- 
graai."  he  said.  "We  were  told— think  of  it- 


two  millon  people  will  be  listening.  Of 
course,  that  made  us  very  nervous." 

A  new^iaper  account  at  the  time  estimat- 
ed that  1D.000  people  tuned  in.  "I  did  not  be- 
lieve it  fbr  a  second."  Mr.  Franausoff  said. 
"I  think  It  didn't  exceed  maybe  300  people." 

It  is  hard  to  tell  how  many  listen  to  the 
programs  today.  A  Harvard  study  in  the 
mld-1970*s  estimated  that  28  mllUon  tuned 
in  at  least  once  a  wedu  Mr.  Franausoff  said. 
"Even  thoae  who  don't  actually  listen  find 
out  frrnn  their  friends  the  things  we  broad- 
cast." he  added.  Richard  W.  Carlson.  Voice 
director,  aald  the  Soviet  programs  were  par- 
ticularly popular  among  people  who  under- 
stand tSie  Kngiiiih.i«mii«j»  programs, 
which  art  rarely  Jammed.  He  said  Telena  O. 
Bonner,  the  wife  of  Andrei  D.  Sakharov, 
told  him  that  during  their  exile  in  Ooi^. 
they  would  sit  in  a  park  and  listen  to  the 
Voice. 

"She  said  they  would  write  down  whatever 
they  could  hear  over  the  Jamming,  and 
then,  when  the  program  was  repeated  later, 
they  would  try  to  fill  in  the  gape."  Mr.  Carl- 
son said. 

The  programs  contain  general  news,  en- 
tertahunent  and  features,  said  Idr.  Franau- 
soff. addtag  that  one  of  his  most  difficult 
tasks  in  making  the  news  accessible  to  his 
audience. 

"In  the  mind  of  most  people  in  the  Soviet 
Union.  12ie  news  is  something  that  hap- 
pened; a  statement  is  not  news,"  said  Mr. 
Franzusof  f ,  who  sometimes  covers  Congres- 
sional hearings.  "They  say,  "We  don't  know 
who  your  senators  are,  and  we  couldn't  care 
less  what  they  are  saying.' " 

"America  is  extremely  difficult  to  ex- 
plain." he  added. 

The  Voice  of  America  is  a  branch  of  the 
United  States  Information  Agency,  tnit  its 
employees  insist  the  news  operation  is  inde- 
pendent. 

"Our  listeners  are  skeptical."  said  Natalie 
Clarkaoiv  chief  of  the  Russian  branch.  "I 
have  met  people  who  say  they  listened  for 
years  and  never  l>elleved  anything.  Then 
they  rememt)er  one  piece  of  bad  news— Wa- 
tergate or  the  Challenger  coverage— that 
made  tham  into  t>ellevers." 

Mr.  Franzusoff,  who  visited  the  Soviet 
Union  in  the  1970's  said  his  tripe  gave  him  a 
chance  to  hear  the  Voice  for  the  first  time. 
"I  would,  listen  to  Radio  Moscow,  which  was 
nothing  but  Soviet  propaganda,  and  then  I 
would  tune  into  the  Voice  and.  my  Ood.  I 
Imew  what  was  going  on."  he  said. 


THE  IMPORTANCE  OP  mSTITD- 
TIONAL  HISTORY  IN  THE 
WHITE  HOUSE 


HON.  RICHARD  A.  GEPHARDT 

OP  MISSOURI 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  RXPRXSEHTATrVES 

Ukunday.  February  26,  1987 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  often 
saM  that  those  wtio  ignore  the  lessons  of  his- 
tory are  doomed  to  repeat  it  Unfortunately,  dl 
too  often,  those  of  us  in  Government  and  poli- 
tcs  tend  to  forget  this  warning.  Technotogicd 
advances  speed  fkwr  of  informatkxi.  but  they 
cannot  make  us  think  before  we  act  Even  our 
Preskiento  seem  to  fdl  vknim  to  ttie  faikire  to 
read  and  remember  the  mistakes  of  the  past 

As  we  learn  the  details  of  the  activities  in 
the  NatMnd  Security  Council  on  Iran  and  the 
Contra8,lt  is  once  again  dear  that  the  White 


Houae  noada  to  be  organized  in  a  way  that 
helpa  a  Praaklont  remember.  No  stnxnurd 
reform  can  proled  us,  nor  guarantee  thought- 
ful and  sound  polny.  But  we  can  organize  our 
Government  in  ways  that  make  historical 
memory  part  of  major  dedatons. 

In  a  recent  artfc:le  for  the  New  Yorit  Timea, 
Stuart  Eizenstat  preaents  an  important  anaiy- 
sia  of  dedaions  in  the  White  House  and  re- 
minds us  tfiat  mistakes  know  no  partkxjiar  po- 
Htk»J  party.  Mr.  Eizenstat,  who  saw  White 
Houae  politics  and  dedstons  first  hand,  sug- 
gests that  ttie  way  to  prevent  PreskJential  mis- 
takes is  to  create  a  White  House  secretariate 
diarged  with  f>rovkJing  ttie  politnal  appointees 
on  the  Natkxial  Security  Coundl  and  the  do- 
mestk:  polkry  steffs  with  historical  advKO.  It  is 
time  ttiat  ¥ve  stop  releaming  ttie  lessons  of 
history  and  tfiis  is  a  creative  suggestton  ttiat 
warrants  our  serious  conskleration.  I  com- 
mend this  artkde,  wtiich  fdtows,  to  my  col- 
leagues: 
[From  the  New  York  Times,  Jan.  14, 1087] 

A  Historical  "Mkhort"  for  PRXsaxirrs 
(By  Stuart  E.  Eizenstat) 

Washxngtoii.- President  Reagan  has 
charged  the  commission  headed  by  John 
Tower  with  answering  this  question:  How 
can  the  White  House  be  organized  so  that 
controversies  like  the  one  over  the  arms  sale 
to  Iran  and  its  contra  sideshow  can  be  pre- 
vented? The  commission  can  suggest  re- 
forms necessary  to  prevent  repetition  of  for- 
eign policy  failures  only  by  recognizing  that 
the  underlying  problem  that  led  Mr. 
Reagan  astray  has  afflicted  other  Presi- 
dents. It  is  the  absence  of  any  historical 
memory  in  the  White  House. 

The  panel  will  be  tempted  to  concentrate 
on  the  obvious  misuse  of  the  National  Secu- 
rity CouncU  and  merely  propose  to  Imu-  it 
from  engaging  in  covert  operations.  But  tbe 
more  basic,  if  less  obvious,  problem  this 
crisis  underscores  is  that  Presidents  often 
make  major  decisions  in  ignorance  of  an 
issue's  historical  background. 

Both  Mr.  Reagan  and  his  N.S.C.  staff 
failed  to  appreciate  the  lessons  of  the 
Carter  Administration's  mishaps  with  Iran: 
misunderstanding  the  nature  of  Its  revolu- 
tionary forces,  the  likelihood  that  secret  ne- 
gotiations would  t>e  leaked,  the  Iranian  Gov- 
ernment's inability  to  deliver  on  Its  prom- 
ises, the  absence  of  real  moderates  with 
whom  America  could  deal.  In  short,  after  six 
years  the  Reagan  Administration  knew  no 
more  about  Iran  than  its  predecessor. 

Ignoring  the  lessons  of  another  Presi- 
dent's decisions  (in  domestic  as  well  as  for- 
eign policy)  is  an  endemic  problem  of  our 
Presldency. 

Jimmy  Carter's  ill-fated  1977  decision  to 
seek  deep  cuts  in  nuclear  arms  rather  than 
consummate  the  agreement  Gerald  R.  Ford 
had  almost  finished,  thereby  delaying  SALT 
n  for  two  years  to  a  less  accommodating  po- 
litical climate,  resulted  from  a  failure  to  ap- 
preciate the  negotiating  formula  the  Ford 
Administration  worked  out  in  1974  with 
Moscow. 

The  Carter  Administration's  costly  overre- 
action  to  the  "discovery"  of  a  Soviet  brigade 
in  CuIm  in  1979  resulted  from  a  blind  spot  in 
memory:  John  F.  Kennedy  sanctioned  the 
presence  of  limited  Soviet  forces  to  help  re- 
solve the  Cuban  miasUe  crisis. 

Mr.  Ford's  1976  suspension  of  grain  sales 
to  the  Soviet  Union  was  made  without  rec- 
ognising the  faOure  of  Richard  M.  Nixon's 
soyl)esn  emiMrgo,  Just  as  Mr.  Carter's  em- 
bargo on  shipping  grain  to  the  Soviet  Union 
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hi  retaliation  for  the  invasion  of  AfgAianl- 
stan  did  not  consider  Mr.  Ford's  faOed 
effort.  All  demonstrated  that  embargoes  of 
fungible  products  cannot  be  sustained. 

Lyndon  Johnson's  dedalon  in  1965  to 
Americanize  the  Vietnam  War  was  made 
with  little  historical  analysis  of  France's  ex- 
perience in  Indochina  and  Dwight  D.  Eisen- 
hower's unwillingness  to  commit  American 
manpower  there. 

Presidents  are  Just  as  likely  to  make 
major  domestic  policy  decisions  in  ignorance 
of  past  experience.  This  was  demonstrated 
by  the  Carter  Administration's  welfare 
reform  proposal,  which  failed  to  take  into 
account  the  reasons  President  Nixon's 
family  assistance  plan  died  a  few  years  earli- 
er. 

Executive  branch  departments  do  have 
permanent  bureaucracies  that  can  provide  a 
President  with  precedents  that  can  lead  to 
informed  decisions.  But  their  data  often 
fails  to  reach  a  President  in  the  isolated 
splendor  of  the  White  House.  Moreover, 
Presidents  increasingly  rely  on  White  House 
staffs  on  major  decisions,  rather  than  Cabi- 
net Secretaries,  whom  they  see  as  predict- 
able advocates  of  departmental  views. 

Most  major  democracies,  among  them 
Britain  and  Canada,  have  permanent,  top- 
calilier  staffs  In  their  prime  ministers'  of- 
fices to  provide  policy  continuity  and  histor- 
ical memory.  These  staffs  stay  on  regardless 
of  a  prime  minister's  political  party. 

In  our  system,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget's  perma- 
nent bureaucracy,  the  entire  policy  arm  of 
the  White  House— foreign,  domestic  and 
economic— consists  of  political  appointees 
who  resign  with  the  outgoing  President. 
New  Presidents  bring  in  new  staffs.  There 
has  beea  almost  no  overlap  lietween  the 
VJS.C.  staffs  and  domestic  policy  staffs  of 
any  two  modem  Presidents. 

Presidents  need  trusted  aides  who  share 
their  ideologies  and  world  views  and  can 
impart  direction  to  Cabinet  departments  no- 
toriously driven  by  the  interests  they  serve. 
But  there  is  a  parallel  need  for  noiuwlltical 
careerists  in  the  White  House  to  consider 
historical  precedents. 

While  Presidents  in  crisis  should  seek 
counsel  of  outsiders  who  have  gone  through 
similar  experiences,  such  ad  hoc  use  of  his- 
torical memory  is  no  substitute  for  an  insti- 
tutionalized memory  in  the  White  House  in- 
volved In  day-to-day  policymaking. 

The  Tower  commission  should  recom- 
mend, and  Congress  should  create,  a  White 
House  secretariat  in  the  executive  office  of 
the  President.  It  should  be  composed  of 
career  Government  employees  of  the  high- 
est ability.  The  secretariat  would  be  charged 
with  providing  the  political  appointees  on 
the  National  Security  Council  and  domestic 
policy  staffs  with  historical  analogues, 
thereby  helping  keep  Presidents  out  of  trou- 
ble. 

A  secretariat  would  not  assure  that  every 
Presidential  decision  is  wise.  But  it  would 
reduce  the  likelihood  that  past  mistakes 
would  be  repeated.  This  is  the  l>est  way  to 
prevent  Ayatollah  Ruhollah  Khomeini  from 
adding  a  third  Preaidential  scalp  to  his  col- 
lection several  years  from  now. 
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TAXPAYER'S  BILL  OP  RIGHTS 


HON.  ROBIN  TALLON 

or  SOUTH  CABOLDIA 
ni  THE  HOUSE  or  KKPSESBirr  ATIVE8 

Thursday,  February  26,  1987 

Mr.  TALLGN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  la  a  priviegs 
for  me  to  represent  the  people  of  South  Gare- 
yna's  Sixth  Congressional  District  and  a  very 
special  honor  to  serve  in  the  historic  lOOIh 
Congress.  As  we  celebrate  the  btoentervM  of 
our  great  Ck)n8titutnn  arxl  ttie  Congreea,  I 
hope  we  will  all  remember  our  history  and 
renew  our  commitment  to  the  principiea  that 
have  helped  to  make  our  courilry  great  We 
can  and  must  use  these  prindpies  to  find  so- 
lutk>ns  to  some  of  today's  problema. 
Benjamin  Franklin  wrote  in  1789: 
Our  Constitution  is  in  actual  operation; 
everything  appears  to  promise  that  it  wQl 
last  but  in  this  world  nothing  Is  certata  but 
death  and  taxes. 

We've  all  heard  the  saying  twfore  and  wfiie 
we  all  grumble  and  complain  about  high  taxes, 
I  t>dleve  we  agree  that  paying  taxes  is  one  of 
the  prices  we  pay  to  for  democracy.  However, 
there  Is  absolutely  no  reason  wtiy  s  dtizan 
shoukj  be  harrassed  and  intimktetsd  unneces- 
sarily by  ttie  Internal  Revenue  Service  pRS]. 

The  recent  seizure  of  10-year-oW  Shannon 
Bums'  $694  savings  account  to  help  pay 
$1,000  in  back  taxes  owed  by  her  father  Is 
just  one  example  of  the  IRS's  abuse  of  power. 

Today,  I  am  Introducing  ttie  taxpayers'  bin  of 
rights.  This  legislation  guarantees  hantoork- 
ing,  lawabiding  Americans  certain  protecttons 
from  the  IRS.  It  insures  that  taxpayers  win  be 
provkJed  an  environment  of  fairness,  d^jnity. 
and  imegrity  wtien  deaRng  with  the  IRS.  How- 
ever, It  wouW  not  prevent  or  impair  the  abWty 
of  the  IRS  to  perform  its  duties  in  colloctkig 
taxes. 

There  an  10  specific  provisioog  kwkided  ki 
the  taxpayers'  bill  of  righte: 

First,  the  IRS  wodd  be  required  to  prepare 
a  document  informing  ttie  taxpayers  of  thdr 
rights  and  obMgattons. 

Second,  taxpayers  wodd  be  aHowed  to  take 
civil  actton  against  IRS  emptoyees  wtw  vwiato 
taxpayers'  rights 

Third,  the  establishment  of  a  statutory 
Offk»  of  Inspector  General  within  ttie  Depart- 
ment of  the  Treasury  and  independent  of  the 
IRS. 

Fourth,  taxpayers  wouW  have  the  right  to 
representation  during  an  interview.  TaiqMyers 
wodd  also  be  alk>wed  to  record  inleoAews. 

Fifth,  requires  GAG  to  perform  an  annual 
audit  of  the  IRS  indudkig  coHectfon  and  audK 
procedurea  among  oltiers 

Sixth,  strictly  proNbite  evakiatnn  of  IRS  per- 
sonnd  based  on  amount  of  money  cdtoctod. 

Seventh,  prohibtts  the  IRS  from  kweaUgat- 
ing  tax  records  for  purposes  other  than  the 
enforcement  of  tax  lawa,  except  for  kivoatigat- 
ing  drug  dealers  and  organized  crime  figuraa. 

EigMh.  places  new  Kmito  on  levys:  SKempta 
$10,000  of  personal  effects,  exempts  S150 
wages  a  week  pkja  $50  per  chiM. 

Ninth,  the  IRS  couM  not  change  kwtaNment 
payment  agreementa  unleas  the  taxpayer 
misled  the  IRS  as  to  finandd  status  or  untaas 
the  taxpayer's  finandd  status  or  unlesa  tha 
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count  Bryoe  Harlow  as  a  mentor."  Lamar 
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matlon  Agency  (USIA),  AID,  and  the  State 
Department  to  suDOort  democratic  institu- 
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by  my  friend,  Benjamin  Meed.  Mr.  Meed  la  a 

mmrJini      ml      Mia      I  I  C       U#tln/>» i^      '* =-■ 
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from  the  family  of  num.  Under  Nazism,  the 
Jewlah  trmsMlv  wu  union*.  uTuwraalMl  bimI 
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■ub— quanWy 


Tw<K  9m  R8  wnM  tw  raqulrad  to  cany 
ttw  buidMt  of  praof  In  court  proossdkigs  pro- 
wOM  Iw  tiK^tfftf  pfMtnIi  tiM  (nMfnuni 
flMunI  of  Monmion  nooMMiy  to  lupport 
MipoMton. 

K  you  haw*  Mar  bMn  audNM]  by  itw  IRS, 
you  tonw  wtMl  an  onlaal  R  can  be.  Honest 
who  hawa  nolhinQ  to  hide  are  some- 
I  HMde  to  feel  ■»  lliay  era  otminals  and 
•My  have  no  racourae.  Olver  WendeN 
onoe  aaid.  "The  poimar  to  tax  is  not 
rtodaalrey***." 
LaM  year  wa  appiovad  the  moat  iwoopinfl 
nxartiaii  of  our  tax  lyatom  in  a  generatton. 
Now.  I  balMa  wa  need  to  go  a  step  fwltier 
and  lafom  Via  prooaaa  by  wNdi  we  collect 
taaa.  Wa  ha«a  Vw  opportunity  to  bring  about 
eoiwplala  tax  rafonn  by  aaeuring  Americans 


by  ttw  IRS  that  wa  guarantee  in  other 
I  of  tha  law.  I  cmI  thinic  of  a  finer  piece 
of  lii^laMon  or  trbuto  to  the  200lh  anniversa- 
ly  of  our  OonaMuMon.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
loin  ma  ki  ai^porting  thia  bM  to  enaura  that 


wih  ttw  IRS  tttat  they  have  in  every  other 
I  of  the  law. 


NATIONAL  PRISONER  OF  WAR 
RECOGNITION  DAY— APRIL  9. 
1987 


HON.  DOUGLAS  APPLEGATE 


oroazo 


m  THB  Houaa  or 


ATIVBS 


/ 


Thunday,  February  26, 1987 

Mr.  APPLB3ATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Tuesday 
I  iMreduoad  a  maaaure.  Houae  Joint  Resohj- 
llon  15S.  dsaignaling  AprI  9,  1987.  as  "Na- 
tionai  Priaonar  of  War  Recognition  Day."  Join- 
ing ma  aa  original  coaponaors  of  this  measure 
ara  napraaamaMuM  Bob  McEvi^en  of  Ohio,  the 
rwiidng  minortly  member  of  the  House  Veter- 
■na'  AfWra  Subcommidee  on  Compensation, 
Pension,  and  Inauranca,  of  which  I  am  chair- 
man, and  nepraaentaives  Wes  Watkins  and 
Sam  Stratton.  I  aeelt  the  aupport  of  my  col- 
laaguaa  In  tha  Houae  in  gatUng  thia  apedal 
raaoMion  paaaad  and  would  ice  to  request 
yow  oosponeorahip  of  House  Joint  Resolution 
155. 

Mr.  Spealtar.  this  coming  April  9,  wiM  mark 
Iha  4S(h  annlvaraaiy  of  the  fan  of  Bataan  in 
the  Phippinea  during  Worid  Wv  II,  an  event 
that  wa  long  be  rsmembered  by  thoussnds  of 
Amaricana  who  ware  taiian  prisoner  and 
famed  to  march  oonaidaiable  dtotances  to 
face  unalanling  harsh  traatmant  at  prisoner- 
of^Mr  campa  throughout  the  Far  East  In  aN, 
roui^  30.000  Amaricana  wata  taican  priaonar 
In  tha  PacMc  thaalar,  enduring  condWons  snd 
feaalmsnl  over  3Vb  years  that  resulted  in  a 
daalh  rMa  of  40  to  SO  paioanL 

Bui  tha  sigiiillLamje  of  April  9,  iriao  extends 
to  al  Amsricans  who  ware  ever  held  prisoner 
by  enemy  foroee  during  any  of  our  wws. 
Mong  wMh  tha  Amarican  POWs  held  in  the 
PMMc^thara  wars  an  avan  graalar  number  of 
aantlcameii  and  rMtona  w^w  were  csptured  in 
Europe  and  8uli|aclad  to  kaaimant  oflen- 
to  that  ag^Mrtanoed  by  their  col- 
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leagues  half  a  worid  away.  Added  to  theee 
nurnbers  are  the  former  priaoners  of  ttte 
Korean  conflict  and  of  the  Vietnam  war. 

I  seek  to  honor  all  of  the  approximately 
80,000  fdnner  POWs  throughout  our  Natton 
with  the  introductton  of  this  resohitton.  They 
tfwuki  be  commended  for  ttie  supreme  sacri- 
Ikes  ttiat  ttwy  made  in  servne  to  our  Matton. 
While  we  must  always  be  understarxUng  of 
their  apedal  needs  and  concerns,  I  also  know 
that  we  can  never  fully  compensate  nor  can 
we  justly  reward  all  of  the  former  POWs  of 
America  to  the  extent  that  each  of  ttiem  de- 
serves. 

I  wouW  Hke  to  add  ttiat  my  subcommittee 
wil  be  hoking  a  hearing  on  April  9,  to  consM- 
ar  legislatkxi  affecting  former  POWs.  Akxig 
with  my  introduction  of  Ktouse  Joint  Resolutkxi 
155,  I  also  warrt  it  to  be  known  that  the  corv 
oems  and  needs  of  former  POWs  will  always 
occupy  an  important  position  in  ttie  House 
Veterans'  Affairs  Subcommittee  on  Compen- 
sation, Penston,  and  Insurance. 


A  MAN  OP  SOUND  JUDGMENT 


,      HON.  BYRON  L  DORGAN 

I  OP  HORTH  DAKOTA 

IM  THX  HOUSE  OF  RSPRSSENTATtVES 

Thurtday,  February  26.  1987 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota  Mr.  Speaker, 
what  we  are  witnessing  in  the  wake  of  Iran- 
Contra  affair  and  the  resulting  report  of  ttie 
Tower  Commisskxi  is  a  faikjre  of  sourxi  judg- 
ment 

In  contrast  we  rememtier  ttie  life  arxi  work 
Of  Bryce  Hariow,  adviser  to  Presklent  Eisen- 
hower, PresMent  Ford,  and  General  Marshall. 
While  Mr.  Hariow  earned  the  admiratnn  of 
Democrats  and  Repubik»ns  alike  for  liis  quick 
wit  arxl  speechwmting  skills,  he  is  perliaps 
best  remembered  for  his  integrity  and 
oommon  sense. 

I  invite  my  colleagues  to  review  ttie  Wash- 
ington Post* s  timely  tribute  to  Bryce  Hariow, 
wtwh  I  include  for  the  Record. 
BrtcxHaklow 

"If  Judament  were  oil,"  columnist  Mark 
Shields  once  wrote,  "then,  all  by  himself, 
Bryce  Harlow  would  be  OPEC."  The  widely 
respected  Mr.  Harlow,  who  died  last  week. 
Had  lived  and  worked  most  of  his  adult  life 
in  this  city  and  was  best  known  as  a  counsel- 
or to  presidents.  His  White  House  career 
Hegan  in  the  Eisenhower  administration 
after  a  stint  on  Capitol  Hill  and  wartime 
service  on  the  staff  of  Oen.  George  Mar- 
rtudL  He  held  important  posts  on  the  Nixon 
ataf f  and  was  an  informal  adviser  to  Presi- 
dent Ford. 

Mr.  Harlow  was  a  speech  writer  and  man- 
ager valued  by  presidents,  but  hla  most  im- 
portant role,  and  one  that  he  filled  with 
great  skill,  was  that  of  congressional  liaison. 
Bis  reputation  for  integrity,  courtesy  and 
good  sense  helped  Republican  chief  execu- 
tives desl  with  congressional  leaders  (mostly 
Democrats),  and  though  legislators  might 
leud  furiously  with  presidents,  they  seemed 
generally  able  to  malnt^tin  an  amicable  rela- 
tionship with  Mr.  Hsriow. 

Mr.  Harlow  also  remained  a  favorite  of 
(hose  who  had  woi^ed  under  his  direction 
to  the  White  Houae.  David  Oergen,  now 
•dltor  of  VJB.  News  A  World  Report, 
elalmed  to  lie  "one  of  about  240  people  who 
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count  Bryoe  Harlow  as  a  mentor."  Lamar 
Alezaader.  who  went  on  to  become  governor 
of  Tennessee,  says  Mr.  Harlow  was  a  model 
and  ttiat  "If  people  had  listened  to  him 
[during  the  Nixon  years]  mayl>e  things 
would  have  worked  out  a  little  Iwtter." 
There  is  much  to  this.  Bryce  Harlow  was 
one  of  those  trustworthy  political  figures 
who  tend  to  l>e  sent  In  to  deal  with  the 
damage  after  the  overconfident  and  wrong- 
headed  ones  have  done  their  thing.  But  he 
was  more  than  a  salvage  man,  and  he 
brought  much  good  sense  to  our  politics 
over  the  years. 


February  26,  1987 


REINTRODUCING  THE  NATION- 
AL ENDOWMENT  FOR  DEMOC- 
RACY 


HON.  JIM  COURTER 


OP 
nf  THK  HOUSE  OP  REFRBSKHTAnVES 

Thunday,  February  26.  1987 

Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Speeker,  I  am  sorry  to 
see  one  of  the  truest  and  one  of  ttie  few 
manif  astattons  of  bipartisanship  in  our  foreign 
polk:y,  ttie  Natmnal  Endowment  for  Democra- 
cy, hit  once  again  writh  unmerited  public  criti- 
cism. 

Confuskx)  has  arisen  over  the  auttiorities 
and  responsibilities  of  the  NED,  which  is  a 
small,  publicly  funded,  bipartisan  organizatton 
chargad  with  helping  naaoent  democratic  par- 
ties and  movements  abroad.  Their  efforts  are 
in  our  natmnal  interest  Their  successes— and 
ttiey  are  many,  as  the  New  RepubKc  has  re- 
peatedly pointed  out— are  important  to  every- 
one with  an  interest  in  human  rights,  and  ttiey 
help  reduce  our  defense  requirements  abroad 
by  strengthening  democratic  forces  and  weak- 
ening ttiose  of  tyranny. 

The  presklent  of  ttie  Natkxial  Endowment 
for  Democracy,  Mr.  Cari  Gershman,  has  drawn 
up  a  ikctsheet  explaining  wtiat  ttie  NED  does 
and  w4iat  it  does  not  do.  I  commend  its  con- 
tents to  my  colleagues,  and  take  this  opportu- 
nity to  include  Mr.  Gershman's  factsheet  of 
February  17  in  the  Record  for  today.  Thank 
you,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Factshxr 

The  "project  democracy"  descrilied  in  the 
New  Tork  Times  on  Sunday,  February  IS— 
"a  private  invisible  second  government  to 
conduct  foreign  projects"— is  entirely  un- 
known and  unrelated  to  the  National  En- 
dowment for  Democracy.  Indeed,  it  is  the 
antithesis  of  the  original  idea  out  of  which 
the  Endowment  grew. 

The  National  Endowment  for  Democracy 
is  a  private  grant-making  organization 
funded  by  Congress  and  governed  by  an  in- 
dependent, bipartisan  Board  of  Directors 
which  operates  openly  and  is  responsive  to 
the  needs  to  private  groups  abroad  seeking 
assistance  in  their  nonviolent  struggle  for 
democracy. 

The  idea  of  the  Endowment  was  endorsed 
but  net  initiated  by  the  Reagan  Administra- 
tion. As  stated  in  a  report  by  the  n.S.  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  (OAO)  which  inves- 
tigated the  origins  of  the  Endowment: 

"Two  separate  legislative  proposals  result- 
ed from  the  President's  June  1983  speech. 
First,  in  February  1983,  the  administration 
Introduced  legislation  to  authorise  'Project 
Democracy.'  a  program  which  would  fund 
projects  throui^  the  United  States  Infor- 


mation Agency  (ITSIA),  AID,  snd  the  State 
Department  to  support  democratic  Institu- 
tions abroad.  Seocmd.  in  April  1961,  a  sepa- 
rate bill  iMsed  aa  recommendationa  of  the 
Democracy  Program  study  was  introduced 
to  authorise  funding  for  a  National  Endow- 
ment for  Democracy  .  .  .  Because  the  noma 
of  theae  propotaU  were  Hmilar  and  they 
were  introduced  at  about  the  aame  time. 
$ome  conAuion  renUted."  OAO/N8IAD-84- 
121,  July  1984  (italic  added). 

Congress  rejected  the  Administration's 
proposed  "Project  Democracy."  Comment- 
ing on  this,  a  report  of  the  Congreasional 
Research  Service  stated: 

"CongresBlonal  committees  drafted  new 
enabling  legislation  for  the  plan  to  create  a 
National  Endowment  for  Democracy.  Unlike 
the  USIA  portion  of  the  proposal,  the  NED 
concept  .  .  .  found  general  acceptance  in 
iMth  the  House  snd  the  Senate." 

"Although  It  was  not  part  of  the  original 
Project  Democracy  proposal.  NED  subse- 
quently gained  the  support  of  the  Reagan 
Administration."  (CRS  Issue  Brief,  updated 
September  3, 1985.) 


THE  VARIETY  CLUB  OP 
BUPPALO 


HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

OP  nSW  YORK 

nr  THE  HOUSE  or  reprbsentatives 
Thursday.  February  26, 1987 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
strengths  of  a  community  is  the  setfless  dedi- 
catton  of  its  reskients  to  ttiose  who  need  a 
helping  hand.  I  want  to  call  my  colleagues'  at- 
tentton  to  one  such  commuriity  group  whch 
has  provided  outstanding  servne  in  western 
New  Yort(,  the  Variety  Chib  of  Buffato. 

For  ttie  past  53  years,  ttie  Variety  Chib  has 
served  ttie  sick  and  handnapped  chikJren  of 
western  New  York.  This  weekend  marks  the 
dub's  25th  annual  telettion  to  raise  funds  for 
ttie  Chiklren's  Rehabilitatton  Center  at  ttie 
Chitoren's  Hospital  of  Buffato.  Each  year  the 
telethon  has  been  more  successful,  and  for 
ttie  past  5  years  it  has  raised  more  ttian  $1 
mNNon  a  year  through  the  generosity  of  ttie 
people  of  ttie  Niagara  Frontier  and  neighbor- 
ing regtons. 

The  Variety  Club  undertook  a  major  finan- 
cial commitment  in  1980  when  it  pledged  $2 
milKon  to  Chiklren's  Hospi'ial  to  help  buikl  the 
Variety  Tower,  whch  will  house  ttie  intensive 
care  nursery,  maternity  sen/ices,  and  pediat- 
rics. These  servtoes  will  help  increase  ttie 
number  of  healthy  batxes  bom  to  families  in 
western  New  York. 

The  Variety  Qub  shoukj  be  proud  of  its  con- 
tributton  to  the  "Chy  of  Good  Neighbors,"  and 
I  wish  it  continued  success  in  its  ongoing  ef- 
forts to  ensure  ttiat  ctiiMren  in  need  will  re- 
ceive the  finest  medwal  care. 


ADDRESS  BY  BENJAMIN  MEED 
TO  HOLOCAUST  SURVIVORS 


HON.  em  GREEN 

OP  mw  TOKK 
ni  THE  HOUSE  or  REPRESEMTATiyES 

Thursday.  February  26.  1987 

Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wouM  Hke  to 
my  coNaagues  a  statement  made 
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by  my  friend,  Benjamin  Meed.  Mr.  Meed  is  a 
member  of  the  U.S.  Hokxauat  Memorial 
Council. 

On  Febniary  23  the  U.S.  Hotocauat  Memori- 
al Council  hekl  a  conference  on  "TTie  Ottier 
Victima— Non-Jews  Persecuted  and  Murdered 
by  the  Nazis."  Mr.  Meed's  remari(s  opened 
ttie  conference. 

CORPiaBIIO  on  THE  Othxs  VicTms 

In  April  1943, 1  was  a  Jew  living  a  double 
life  on  the  Anyan  side  of  Warsaw.  Out- 
wardly, I  lived  as  a  Pole.  Secretly,  I  worked 
in  the  Jewish  underground.  I  was  there 
when  the  Warsaw  Ohetto  Uprising  liegan. 
As  a  Jew,  I  had  no  place  in  the  world  as  the 
city  of  my  birth,  the  world  of  my  youth,  and 
my  pe<q}le  were  reduced  to  rut>ble.  A  year 
later,  I  participated  in  the  Polish  Uprising 
in  Warsaw  side  by  side  with  the  fellow  dti- 
sens  of  the  land  of  my  birth  against  a 
common  enemy,  the  Nasis.  I  stood  among 
the  Poles  as  part  of  a  common  cause  to 
defeat  an  evU  enemy.  Even  then,  my  Jewish 
identity  had  to  Xte  concealed.  Part  of— and 
a^Mut  from— this  was  my  fate  as  a  Jew. 

I  share  these  perscmal  recollections  with 
you  because  my  destiny  was  not  unique. 
Among  the  survivors  in  this  room,  there  are 
men  and  women  who  fought  as  part  of  the 
French  Resistance  and  who  suffered  as 
Soviet  Prisoners  of  War.  There  are  survivors 
of  some  of  the  Nazi's  so-called  medical  ex- 
periments and  those  who  suffered  in  every 
theatre  of  war  and  in  every  coimtry  in 
Europe.  All  Jewish  survivors  of  the  Holo- 
caust feel  part  of  a  common  suffering  so 
great  that  it  l>affles  the  imagination  and 
stiU  evokes  in  all  of  us  great  »ngitt«h  and 
pain. 

Tet  for  the  Jews,  this  wss  only  one  dimen- 
sion of  the  nightmare.  We  were  also  set 
apart  from  the  suffering  of  the  people 
around  us,  singled  out  as  the  victims  of  Hit- 
ler's Final  Solution:  segregated  from  all 
other  men  and  women.  No  matter  what  otu- 
country  of  origin  or  passports  in  our  posses- 
sions, we  were  defined  as  Jews,  marked  as 
Jews,  persecuted  ss  Jews  snd  killed  ss  Jews, 
solely  t>ecause  of  the  Jewish  identity  of  our 
grandparents  while  an  indifferent  world  was 
mute. 

Today  we  all  know,  that  In  order  to  domi- 
nate the  world,  the  Nazis  used  the  psycholo- 
gy of  divide  and  conquer.  They  separated 
the  world  into  different  classes  and  catego- 
ries of  people.  They  wanted  to  control  West- 
ern Europe,  to  rule  the  French  and  the 
Dutch,  the  Danes  and  Flemish.  They  ruled 
harshly,  but  with  a  limited  measure  of  re- 
spect for  the  people  they  dominated  in  the 
west.  In  the  esst,  they  wanted  to  create  a 
sulKlsss  of  nations  and  people,  to  destroy 
the  Polish  intelligentsia,  to  aryanize  the 
l)est  of  their  children  and  to  make  of  the 
land  of  my  birth,  a  nation  forever  the  serv- 
ant of  Germany.  The  Nazis  hated  particu- 
larly the  countries  and  the  peoples  to  their 
east. 

When  it  comes  to  human  suffering,  we  do 
not  stand  apart  but  together.  I  know  Polish 
suffering  intimately  l>ecause  I  suffered  ss  a 
citizen  of  Poland— so  too  Jewish  dtlzens  of 
France  snd  Rumania,  of  Italy  and  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  Hmnan  suffering  must  not  be 
treated  with  indifference  by  anyone.  The 
tears  of  an  orphan  or  the  cries  of  a  widow- 
black  or  white,  Jew  or  Gentile,  rich  or 
poor— are  the  tears  of  an  orptian  and  the 
cries  of  a  widow.  They  should  grieve  us  alL 

In  Hitler's  world,  the  Jews  had  no  place 
among  the  f  amUy  of  nations  and  the  mosaic 
of  diverse  faiths.  We  were  forced  apart.  In 
the  Nazi  universe,  the  Jews  were  exduded 
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from  the  family  of  man.  Under  Naakm.  tlie 
Jewish  tragedy  was  unique,  unequaled  and 
unprecedented.  Jews— all  Jews— from  the 
ctUld  to  the  eldoiy,  men.  women,  snd  chD- 
dren  were  selected  for  destractton.  Jews 
were  killed  everywhere,  in  the  cities  and  the 
Tillages.  And  millions  of  people  knew  about 
it,  and  were  indifferent  to  our  pUgfat. 

Tragically,  saving  Jews  was— with  some 
predous  exceptions— no  one's  [»lortty.  In 
the  free  world,  saving  Jews  would  have  to 
wait,  wtiile  the  war  effort  took  Its  course.  In 
the  occupied  lands,  we  know  that  saving 
Jews  was  a  rlslc  to  one's  life  and  family.  Tet 
under  occupation  bread  and  Initter.  money 
and  medicine  could  also  only  be  obtained  at 
great  risk. 

Years  ago,  I  was  invited  by  Tad  Vashem 
to  present  their  Righteous  Gentile  award  to 
a  woman  who  had  shielded  a  Jewish  family. 
When  I  finished  my  presentatkm  and  ex- 
pressed my  de^  sense  of  gratitude,  she  re- 
spoiKled  by  saying,  "I  feel  unoomfortable 
with  the  award.  After  all.  in  reality  I  did  so 
little.  I  didn't  turn  a  child  over  to  the  enemy 
for  slaughter."  She  did  so  little— iNit  in 
those  days  so  little  meant  so  much. 

In  Nazi  Ideology— in  their  ♦*"^>'»"i".  their 
preaching  and  their  propaganda— and  the 
murder  of  the  Jew  was  somehow  the  essen- 
tial national  goaL  It  was  the  «»t:««««i  prtori- 
ty. 

Not  only  was  the  deed  unprecedented  or 
the  world  view  that  gave  rise  to  the  deed 
unique,  but  the  instruments  of  destruction, 
the  means  by  which  the  deed  was  done. 
were  without  parallel  in  human  liistory.  Oh 
yes,  there  had  l>een  shootings  l>efore.  po- 
groms and  mass  executions,  but  whax  In  the 
history  of  humanity  did  we  see  such  a  mur- 
derous elite  ss  the  EinaaUgruppen  as  the 
sustained  instrument  of  state  policy?  Tliey 
could  not  tiave  done  their  job  alime.  they 
depended  upon  local  collaborates  and  they 
did  not  report  any  difficulty  in  securing 
such  cooperation. 

Though  the  gassing  l>egan  for  the  infirm 
and  the  mentally  ill.  the  gassing  of  the  Jews 
gave  rise  to  a  new  industry,  factories  of  de- 
struction whose  end  products  were  mass 
murder  Auschwitz  and  Trebllnka,  MaJ- 
danek  and  Belzec,  Sobttwr  and  Mathausen. 

Political  prisoners  could  hope  to  outlast 
the  enemy  by  endurance  and  by  defiance. 
Prisoners  of  War  were  protected  however 
slightly  by  the  governments  that  stood 
betilnd  them,  only  the  Jews  lived  each  day 
of  the  war  under  a  permanent  death  sen- 
tence. For  each  day  during  the  Holocaust, 
we  rose  in  the  morning  never  knowing  if 
today  would  l>e  the  last  The  only  question 
wss  when? 

Every  day  during  the  six  long  years  of  the 
Holocaust,  fear  and  loiteUness  were  our  con- 
stant companions.  We  feared  all  Germans— 
but  our  fear  went  even  deeper  for  we  lived 
with  the  coiuitant  threat  of  betrayaL  Even 
those  who  fought  the  Nazis  were  not  inter- 
ested in  saving  the  Jews.  And  we  felt  aban- 
doned by  the  entire  world. 

As  survivors  of  the  inferno,  we  are  deter- 
mined to  rememlier  it  all— everything  that 
happened  to  everyone  during  those  long 
years  of  darkness.  Tet  we  Iiave  pledged  to 
history  and  our  destiny  as  survivors  to  re- 
member what  we  experienced  with  a  fidelity 
to  the  truth  of  otu-  lives.  The  Holocaust— 
the  systematic  state-spmiaored  destruction 
of  Six  Million  Jews— was  unique  and  must 
t>e  the  center  of  our  remonliranoe.  The  de- 
struction of  the  Jews  in  the  Holocaust  re- 
mains the  darkest  chapter  in  human  histo- 
ry. At  the  same  time,  we  should  never  forget 
what  happened  to  other  victims  of  Naaism. 
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Thmndaih  Kbruary  28, 1987 

Mr.  JONES  of  Tinnnm.  Mr.  Speaker. 

lod^r  I  am  inkoducing  ttw  Aoricuttural  Trade 
FkMfKinQ  Ad  of  1987.  a  bM  to  mend  the  au- 
8»lly  of  tha  Farni  OadR  System's  banks  for 
coopaiaMww  to  Ihianoa  export/import  transac- 
lona  bwoMng  Amaiican  agricultural  coopera- 
iwM.  It  it  my  hopa  and  intant  that  this  legisia- 
fton  ba  inooiporatad  into  the  omnbus  trade 
bl  Conqrasa  «rii  oonaidar  later  this  year. 

Tba  Finn  OadR  Act  Amandmants  of  1980 
giwa  tha  banks  tor  oooparativas  expanded  au- 
Mtortly  to  Inanoa  aiiport  and  import  transac- 
Itona  thai  banafll  U.&  cooperatives.  The 
banks  haoa  succasaluly  Impferiwnted  that  au- 
thoft^.  HoMWvsr.  tha  1980  lagislalton  provMes 
that  tha  authortty  tsrminatss  on  September 
30,  1960,  unless  axtsndad  by  Congress.  Lift- 
ing tiat  "aunaat"  proviaton  wil  enhance  the 
iMiy  of  tha  banks  to  continue  to  finance  the 
•xpoit  acUvHies.  My  bM  simpiy 
lOysar  "sunseT  Imposed  in 
1980,  and  makaa  no  other  changes  in  the 
Finn  CradR  Act 

Mfhsn  the  1980  amandmento  ware  adopted, 
II  wm  the  intent  of  Congrssa  that  the  expand- 
ad  ftoanckig  autttoriliaa  of  the  b«iks  for  coop- 
aiallKaa  wouU  enable  U.&  cooperatives— and 
thsir  finnsr-msmberB— to  more  fuHy  partici- 
pala  in  the  burgaoning  SMport  mwfcels  for  ag- 
ricuNunrf  commodWas.  Events  since  that  time, 
economic  in  nature,  have  seriously 
ssqiorts  of  Amsrican  farm  products. 
NotwUhslandtog  thaaa  adverse  devetopments, 
tha  banks  hawa  not  dhappointsd  the  sponsors 
of  tha  1980  amsndmanlB. 

Stooa  making  thair  9t»t  Intemattonal  kMn  in 
1962.  the  banka  for  cooperatives  have  fi- 
nanced over  S5  bMon  in  U.S  fwm  exports 
souroad  by  farmer-owned  cooperatives.  The 
banks,  through  the  Cenlrri  Bank  for  Coopera- 
ttvea  [Ceq,  hawe  auocesafuly  financed  sales 
to  27  nalons  and  have  aalablshed  cone- 
apondanl  bank  rsMlonahips  in  50  countries. 
CXiing  1988.  the  C8C  flramad  newly  $1.2  bH- 
lon  agrioulhral  ag^Mft  salea  In  22  countries. 

The  C8C  has  financed  the  export  of  the  fbl- 
kMrtng  types  of  commodWsa:  Wheat,  wheat 
Hour.  com.  aorghum.  soybaana.  aoybean  on. 
aoybaan  meal.  rioa.  aunflowar  seeds,  sunflow- 
er oi,  samolna,  oodoa  coltonaeed  ol. 
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oosta  of  $^5  mMnn.  Moreover,  the  CBCs 
Intsmattonal  operatton  has  had  no  toan  lossss 
nor  swe  any  k)ans  dassifled  "loss"  or  "vul- 
nersfcls"  by  either  Fann  CredH  Administratton 
SKanHners  or  the  CBC's  Internal  Loan  Review 
Convnittee  in  their  most  recent  examinattons. 

The  banks'  analysis  units  carefuMy  monitor 
both  country  risk  and  borrower  risk  to  mini- 
mize loss  potential.  AddMonaHy,  the  banks 
use  to  the  fullest  extent  possible  USDA  Com- 
modNy  QredK  Corporatnn  [CCC]  guarantees 
and  the  Foreign  CredK  Insurance  Assodafion 
insurance  programs  of  the  Export-Import 
Banic  Through  effective  use  of  these  foreign 
credH  risk  management  tools,  the  banks  have 
been  able  to  operate  for  5  years  writtwut  a 
toan  toss. 

Folowing  is  a  brief  descriptkxi  of  USDA's 
export  promotnn  programs  and  the  CBC's 
psrtiaipatwn: 

U.S.  OOVBUmXRT  Prookak  Sutport 
osM-ioa 

This  program  la  sdministered  by  the  OCX; 
and  provides  CCCs  Kuarantee  support  up  to 
98  percent  of  loan  principal  and  approxl- 
matdy  80  percent  of  loan  Interest  Under 
the  srogram.  loans  are  made  by  U.S.  banks 
for  terms  up  to  3  yean  against  presentation 
of  snipping  documents  and  asslgnmait  of 
CCCV  payment  guarantees.  The  program 
provides  an  Incentive  for  recipient  coun- 
tries, primarily  lesser  developed  countries, 
to  purchase  agricultural  commodities  from 
theU.S. 

The  CBC  is  a  major  lender  under  the 
OSM-103  program.  In  1986,  the  CXX  Issued 
payment  guarantees  totalling  $2.5  billion  to 
23  countries  under  the  program.  The  CBC 
financed  $451,873,434  or  18  percent  of  the 
total  1986  OSM-102  program. 

PL-4S0 

Under  this  program,  sales  to  developing 
countries  are  financed  directly  by  the  CCC. 
Loan  terms  and  conditions  are  more  favor- 
able than  under  normal  commercial  or  OSM 
transactions.  The  CCC  extends  conunit- 
mentB  to  U.S.  banks  handling  the  transac- 
tions and  upon  verification  of  export  pro- 
vides reimbursement  of  the  amounts  paid. 
The  U.S.  bank  acts  as  a  payment  channel 
between  the  exporter  and  the  CCC. 

Since  becomhig  active  in  the  PL-480  pro- 
gram in  1986,  the  CBC  has  handled  over 
$100  million  of  this  financial  service  for  for- 
eign recipient  countries. 

Mr.  Speaker,  farmer-owned  cooperatiyes 
have  a  substantial  investment  of  time  and 
money  in  the  establishment  of  the  banks' 
intamattonal  services.  The  8ophistk:ated  oper- 
atnns  necessary  for  effective  partk:tpat»n  in 
international  markets  demand  the  recruitment 
and  nstentton  of  a  specialized  staff.  They  also 
sntal  ongoing  reiatkxiships  with  various  for- 
eign and  domeetk:  parties.  The  threat  of  termi- 
natton  of  the  authority  of  the  banks  to  engage 
in  these  activities  couM  impair  ttieir  ability  to 
continued  to  functton  at  maximum  efficiency. 

The  banks  for  cooperatives  have  estat>- 
lished  and  operated  their  export  financing 
arms  in  a  fashton  that  has  met  the  expecta- 
ttoro  of  Congress  wlwn  it  enacted  amend- 
ments to  the  Fsrm  Credit  Act  in  1980.  Any 
resenrattons  Congress  may  have  had  at  tttat 
time  about  the  banks'  use  of  this  authority 
have.  I  believe,  been  resolved.  The  banks  will 
be  in  a  posltton  to  continue  their  activities  in 
thisfeU,  and  to  help  fwmers  en^oy  the  fnits 
of  ttto  hoped-for  return  to  health  of  export 
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NATURAL  OAS:  AMERICA'S 
ENERGY  FUTURE 


HON.  JACK  FIELDS 

OTTKZAS 
IK  THI  BOtrSK  OP  UPRXSXirrATIVXS 

Thunday,  February  28.  1987 

Mr.  FIELDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today.  I  am  deliv- 
ering the  third  in  a  series  of  speeches  on  the 
need  for  «  comprehensive  energy  policy  for 
ihisNattoa 

The  Unied  States  needs  a  new.  compre- 
hensive energy  poficy.  For  the  past  several 
decades,  eongresstonal  energy  pofides  have 
been  part  of  our  Natton's  ertergy  problem,  not 
part  of  the  sokjtton. 

Natural  gas  is  a  classic  example  of  energy 
poNcy  gor«  awry.  Federal  natural  gas  price 
regUattons  were  put  in  place  whKh  igriored 
the  nwkelplace.  Put  sirriply,  Federal  regula- 
tors tried  to  repeal  the  law  of  supply  and 
demand.  It  dMn't  work. 

Instead  of  cheap  and  plentiful  natural  gas, 
we  got  natural  gas  shortages.  We  saw 
schools  ctose  and  factories  shut  down. 

By  1978.  Congress  admitted  that  natural 
gas  price  controls  were  not  woricr^.  But,  in- 
stead of  adopting  a  maritetplace  approach. 
Congress  adopted  a  partial  maritatplace,  par- 
tial regulatory  sokJtxMi.  The  NatursI  Gas  Poiny 
Act  of  197B  called  for  complete  price  deregu- 
lation of  newly  discovered  gas  by  January  1, 
1985;  the  price  of  gas  from  wells  drilled 
before  197B  wouM  be  forever  controlled. 

When  roughly  half  of  U.S.  natural  gas  was 
decontrolled  in  1985.  prices  dkJ  not  iricrease 
dramatical^  as  many  had  so  ominously  pre- 
dKted.  In  fact  prtees  have  steadily  declined 
since  1989.  The  law  of  supply  and  demand 
works  in  the  natural  gas  inckntry  just  Kke  any 
otfier  industry.  But  despite  ttie  experience  of 
partial  decontrol.  Congress  continues  to  mairv 
tain  a  "half-slave,  half-free"  natural  gas  poUcy. 

The  oM^s  price  controls  contained  in  the 
Natural  Gas  Policy  Act  skew  the  gas  maritet 
Complete  deregulatton  of  natural  gas  is  es- 
sential rf  America  is  to  fully  berwflt  from  its 
natural  gas  reserves.  If  the  maricetpiace  is  al- 
k>wed  to  operate,  domestic  natural  gas  sup- 
plies can  tessen  U.S.  dependence  on  import- 
ed oil. 

NatursI  fas  is  Amertoa's  energy  future.  Do- 
mestic gas  is  abundant  and  dean-buming. 
While  moat  of  our  cheaply-produced  oil  has 
already  been  found,  much  gas  remakw  to  be 
found. 

Accordirig  to  a  recent  Potential  Gas  Agency 
report  as  much  as  784  tHlton  cubic  feet  of 
natural  gas  remains  undtecovered.  With  cur- 
rent annual  oonsumptton  rates  of  17  trilHon 
cubk:  feet  per  year,  784  trillton  cubk:  feet  rep- 
resente  ov«r  48  years  of  supply.  And,  the  two 
major  foreign  suppliers  of  natural  gas,  Canada 
and  Mexkx),  are  certainly  more  reliable  than 
OPEC  oil  suppliers. 

AddKionaUy,  energy  experts  estimate  that 
12  to  34  trilHon  cubk:  feet  of  price-controlled 
natural  gas  wouM  be  produced  in  a  free 
nwkat  environment  But  under  the  multibsr 
price  conbol  system  of  the  Natural  Gas  PoKcy 
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Act  that  gas  wM  never  be  produced,  price 
controla  simply  make  the  gas  uneconomical. 
Yet  the  ironk:  fact  Is  that  much  of  that  unpro- 
duced  oU  gas  woukJ  be  cheaper  to  the  con- 
sumer than  newly  dtecovered,  noncontrolled 

Unfortunately,  natural  gas  may  never  reach 
Ns  potsntial  as  an  energy  source  in  ttie  United 
States.  Government  regulattons  have  rssulted 
in  boom-or-bust  cycles.  The  gas  market 
swings  from  shortagss  to  surphjses.  Natural 
gas  polcy  haa  concentrated  on  price  controls 
Instead  of  oonoentrating  on  natural  gas  expto- 
raiton  and  productton. 

Natural  gas  rosorves  dropped  for  the  fifth 
consecutive  year  In  1988.  In  1987.  an  addi- 
ttonal  decfinein  natural  gas  deNversbiiity  of  5 
to  8  psroent  is  likely.  These  figures  do  not 
bode  wen  for  the  future. 

Yet  tfw  recovery  of  our  domestx:  energy  irt- 
dustry  depends  largely  on  natural  gas. 

The  natural  gas  irvjustry  has  been  undergo- 
ing major  structural  changes  in  recent  years. 
The  Federal  Energy  Regulatory  Commission's 
adoptton  of  open-access  transportetion  is 
moving  the  natural  gas  industry  toward  a  more 
effidem  and  oomp^Hlve  marttetpiace.  But  the 
Federal  Energy  Regulatory  Commisston 
cannot  do  it  aH.  Only  Congress  can  fuHy  de- 
reguiato  natural  gas  and  altow  the  maricet- 
plMe  to  functton. 

I  imptore  my  colleagues  to  recognize  the  im- 
portance of  natural  gas  to  our  Natton's  energy 
future.  For  our  nattonal  security,  for  the  natural 
gas  producer  and  for  the  natural  gas  con- 
sumer. Congress  shouto  decontrol  natural  gas 
immediately. 


RELUCTANT  HERO 


HON.  CURT  WELDON 

OP  PSmrSTLVAHIA 
nr  THE  HOUBI  OP  BKFRZSDtTATIVES 

Thursday .  February  28,  1987 

Mr.  WELOON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to  pay 
tribute  to  William  Shiriow,  a  postal  woricer  in 
my  district  who  saved  the  Hfe  of  an  88-year- 
oW  man  on  his  daily  postal  route.  I  was  en- 
couraged by  ttw  arttote  in  the  Delaware 
County  Timea  of  Monday.  Febmary  23,  1967. 
and  wish  to  share  his  story  with  my  col- 
leagues. Mr.  Speaker,  many  Americans  are 
concerned  with  the  liability  associated  with 
getting  involved.  I  hope  Mr.  Shirtow's  story  will 
help  resolve  for  many  ttie  agonizing  quMtton 
and  specuiatton  of  wtiat  we  might  do  when 
confronted  with  a  similar  situation. 

Rkluctaxt  Hbu>— Maujiaii's  Coircxaii 
Savbs  Mak's  Lips 
(By  Jane  Johnson) 

Dabbt  BoaouoR.— "I'm  no  hero,"  protests 
mailman  William  Shlrlow.  who  saved  the 
life  of  an  88-year-old  man  on  his  delivery 
route. 

Shlrlow  spotted  Clarence  Weaver  through 
a  window  lying  uncwiadouB  on  the  floor  of 
his  Colwyn  home  and  called  for  help. 

"Mr.  Weaver  Is  a  very  aelf-sufftelent  man 
and  kept  to  htanaelf ,  Init  I  w<»dered  aliout 
that  pile  of  maO  and  looked  In  the  window 
and  I  saw  him  on  the  floor,"  said  Shlrlow, 
who  haa  worked  tat  the  Darby-Colwyn  post 
office  tat  16  yean. 

"I  guess  I  wont  holler  at  him  anymore 
about  Junk  mafl."  said  a  grateful  Weaver 
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from  his  hospital  lied  at  FItigerald  Mercy 
Medteal  Oenta.  "I  really  hate  Junk  malL" 

Weaver  recalls  only  part  of  what  hap- 
pened on  Wednesday  or  Thurwlay,  Jan.  38 
or  29.  It  lent  dear  which  day  be  was  In- 
jured. 

"I  slipped  on  ice  in  front  of  my  house  on 
the  pavement,  but  I  managed  to  get  tiack 
into  the  house  myself.  I  got  aroimd  pretty 
good  that  first  day  and  even  cooked  myself 
ameaL 

"I  stayed  on  a  cot  in  the  living  room,  but 
later  as  I  got  up  to  get  food  I  slbiped.  I  was 
in  my  bare  feet  and  the  linoleum  floor  was 
too  smooth."  he  said. 

There  his  memory  falls  him,  and  he  does 
not  know  how  long  he  was  helpless  on  the 
floor.  He  has  no  recollection  of  lielng 
brought  to  the  hospital. 

It  was  Saturday,  Jan.  31  when  Shlrlow  no- 
ticed an  aoeumulatton  of  mall  at  the  home, 
and  he  wondered  If  something  was  wrong. 

He  dedded  to  check. 

He  downplayed  the  Incident,  but  the  iMst 
office  didn't. 

Postmaster  Bob  Doherty  said  that  the  car- 
rier was  given  an  award  for  special  achieve- 
ment and  he  also  received  a  prize  of  $250  for 
his  act  of  concern. 

"The  doctors  at  the  hospital  told  me  that 
Weaver  had  suffered  two  broken  ritx.  was 
suffering  from  hypothermia  and  would  have 
surely  died  without  immediate  help,"  Do- 
herty said. 

"This  kind  of  Inddent  is  not  uncommon  in 
the  postal  service.  The  postman  Is  a  con- 
cerned pair  of  eyes  in  the  community,"  he 
said. 

He  said  that  10  years  ago  another  Darby 
postal  employee  Jumped  Into  a  creek  to  save 
a  mother  and  daughter  trapped  by  a  flash 
flood  In  Colwyn. 

Shlrlow  lives  In  Norwood  with  his  wife 
Oayle  and  two  daughters.  Amy,  11,  and 
Heather,  7. 

Weaver,  a  widower,  retired  in  1982.  He  for- 
merly worked  as  an  electrician  and  in  air 
conditioning.  He  Is  still  undergoing  physical 
then4>y  St  the  hospital. 


ESTONIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 


HON.  STENY  H.  HOYER 

OPMAaTLAHD 

nr  THE  HotrsK  op  hxprxsentativks 
Thunday,  February  26,  1987 

Mr.  HOYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wouto  like  to 
quote  from  an  editorial  ttiat  appeared  in  the 
New  York  Times  on  July  20,  1940.  It  reads  as 
fdtows: 

Democracy,  Russian  style— Suppose  that 
our  voters  next  Novemlwr  were  to  be  of- 
fered a  single  ticket  on  their  iMllots.  Sup- 
pose that  the  ticket  had  l>een  drawn  up  by  a 
foreign  dictator  whom  we  hated  and  feared; 
suppose  that  the  polls  were  watched  by  the 
dictator's  troops,  that  each  voter  was  re- 
quired to  bring  a  passport  to  the  poUs  for 
stamping,  that  every  nonvoter  were  faced 
with  future  punishment  as  an  "enemy  of 
the  people."  Suppose,  then,  that  the  foreign 
dictator  and  his  controlled  press  and  his 
puppet  party  in  this  country  should  claim  in 
overwhelming  triumph  by  more  than  90  per 
cent  of  the  votea.  and  should  regard  it  as  a 
popular  endorsement  of  annezatkm  to  his 
country.  This  Is  what  has  Just  happened  in 
the  former  repuUlcs  of  Ertonia.  Latvia,  and 
Utbuanla,  now  garrisoned  by  Sovtet  troops, 
soon  to  tie  swsllowed  whole  by  the  Soviet 
Union.  In  holding  such  sn  "election"  In  the 
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Baltk  sUtes,  Stalin  has  outdone  Hitler 
again.  This  time  the  master  of  the  Kremlin 
has  staged  a  travesty  of  democracy  which, 
for  sheer  cynldam,  excels  any  of  Hitler's  no- 
torious "plebiadtes"  In  Oermany. 


I  caa  attsntton  to  this  edMortri  becauae  N 
describes  so  prsdsely  the  fate  of  the  inde- 
pendent Baltk:  repubRcs  invadsd  and  occu- 
pied by  the  Soviet  Unton  in  1940.  Estonia, 
lortvia.  and  Uttwania  were  sM  handed  over  tiy 
Hitler  to  StaHn  through  the  notorious  Motatov- 
Rippentrop  Pad  of  1939— pawns  in  a  totaWar- 
ian  chess  game.  They  remain  undsr  Sovis* 
dominatton  to  this  day. 

Today,  we  commemorate  tlw  68lh  armlvar- 
sary  of  Estonia's  prodematton  of  independ- 
ence. For  the  last  47  of  thoae  yean,  inde- 
pendence has  been  but  s  dMant  drssim,  bU 
the  flame  of  seK-determinafion  continues  to 
bum  in  the  peopto  of  that  natton. 

Estonis  is  a  smaH  state  situated  on  the 
BaltK  See  at  the  far  northwest  ssdremKy  of 
the  Soviet  Unton.  Since  the  end  of  the  Great 
Northern  War  in  1721,  when  Peter  the  Qraat 
wrested  the  Baltk:  arse  from  Sweden,  Estonia 
had  been  under  control  of  ttie  Ruaaian 
Empire.  Fofiowing  the  Russian  Revdulton  and 
the  subsequent  coNapee  of  ttie  proviatonal 
government  Estonisn  patriote  and  poMcai 
leeders  declared  independence  in  the  capltsi 
dty  of  Tallinn  on  Febnjary  24,  1918. 

Independence  was  not  secure,  however.  It 
was  2  years  before  ttie  Estonians,  aktod  by 
volunteers  from  oltier  Nordto  nations  and  ttw 
British  fleet  were  able  to  defeat  ttw  armed 
forces  of  Bolshevik  Russia  and  remnants  of 
ttie  Imperial  German  Army,  and  ttiua  secure 
independence  for  their  natton.  The  Estonian 
Constitutton  wras  passed  by  the  ConstMuent 
Assembly  on  June  15, 1920. 

But  what  the  Bolsheviks  had  surrsndsred 
wtien  they  were  week  couM  not  be  denied  to 
ttiem  wtien  ttiey  were  strong— particularty  wHh 
the  help  of  their  newly  aoquirad  sNy.  the  Third 
Reich.  On  June  16.  1940,  the  Sovtet  Goverrv 
ment  presented  Estonia  with  an  uMmatum  de- 
manding a  new  government  and  passage  for 
Soviet  troops  into  the  country.  Soon  the  total 
occupatton  of  Estonis  was  acoompfished  witti 
Soviet  armored  cars  and  infantry.  The  so- 
called  eiectnns  referred  to  by  ttie  New  York 
Times  took  place  on  July  14  and  July  15. 
Over  10,000  suspected  Estonian  patriots  wsre 
deported  to  Russia  and  Siberia,  another 
30.000  the  foHowing  year.  Konstantin  Pate, 
the  last  Presklent  of  free  Estonia,  dteappeared 
forever  into  Stalin's  gulag.  Another  wave  of 
deportettons  took  place  in  1949,  when  StaHn 
finally  stamped  out  tocal  resistance  to  ttie 
Soviet  reconquest  of  Estonia  aftsr  ttte  Nazi 
occupatton  during  Work!  War  II. 

I  recentty  happened  to  took  at  a  Nattonal 
Geographk:  magazine  map  of  ttie  peoples  of 
ttie  Soviet  Unton  writti  annotattons  of  the  lan- 
guages spoken  ttvoughout  ttiat  graat  expanae 
of  land.  And  ttiers  on  ttie  West  Stoerian  Ptein. 
about  3,500  kitometers  from  ttie  Baltk:  shores, 
are  a  half-dozen  references  to  "Estonian." 
among  Russian,  Tatar,  Mordvin,  and  ottier  lan- 
guages more  native  to  the  area.  Wliat  tragic 
tales  must  Ke  beneath  ttiese  ottwurtse  apoMi- 
cal  indtoators  of  sdiolarty  Inguistto  rssoarch. 

ArxJ  wtiat  of  ttiose  wlw  rsmainsd?  Pertiaps 
more  so  than  any  ottwr  of  the  Soviet  "rspUb- 
lies,"  Estonia  is  subjected  to  HnguMto  wid  II- 
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aa  mtgralton  from  ottier    wittt  ttie  term  "ussr  fees"  ttie  admtoistratton    obvtous  that  ttie  adnMairalton'a  faiue  to  oro- 
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to  nwka 


mtontiion 
WMi  ol  Vw  SowM  Union  HwmMmii 
Im  Eilonin  pM|riB  ■  minority  In 
oouniy.  Al  Ih*  Mg^v«ounlno  pIvaiM  In  ttw 

tttnt  tlw  wjtonoiny  of  r^ 
of  indMdiMi  dttzwtt, 
mo  niofMU 
ol  Vw  OomnMiM  Pvty  and  Us  nJng  alto,  tho 

voices 
cultural  «x- 
i  wehMovWn  pra-Soviet  works  of 
■n  music  ira  bWMd,  monuments 
to  noifrCommunial  Eatanian  national  heroes 
Nwa  baan  daalreyad  and  daaacrsted,  the 
dturchaa  wpfawid  and  ayofitBa.  Estonians 
an  toitiiddan  to  anriyiato  fraety  or  visit  their 
many  Mands  and  lowad  onoa  abroad.  In  other 
wonia,  Eatertana  sham  the  (ala  of  the  many 
oVtar  paopiaa  who  hawa  baan  a«Mdlo«ved  up 
by  tm  mm  of  "^^ctorioua  soclalsm." 

Nol  only  do  Ihay  ahara  the  fate,  but  many 
of  (ham  ahara  the  gulao.  One  of  them,  the  or- 
rMwkntti  and  human  rights  activist  Mart 
Mkiua.  la  cunanKy  being  held  in  the  Chistopol 
Maon  for  poMcal  prisoners.  Nklus'  "crime" 
iMa  to  have  demanded  from  the  Soviet  Gov- 
anmanl  thai  ttw  Molotov-RKjbertrop  Pact  be 
dadarad  nul  and  void,  and  that  the  U.S.S.R. 
isMtdiaai  Ms  troofw  from  the  territories  of  the 
In  1960,  and  charged 
"and^ovtat  agMation  and  propaganda." 
ha  waa  aantoncad  to  10  years  special  regime 
later  camp  and  5  years  intomal  eidie.  an  ex- 
fcamaly  long  aantonce  even  by  Soviet  stand- 
aida.  We  ham  received  reports  that  NHdus  Is 
in  poor  haaMi  aa  a  result  of  his  incarceration. 
Tcdtf,  whan  we  read  of  poMicai  prisoners 
being  rataaaad  from  campa  and  priaon  prior  to 
of  their  asritenoee,  we  find  that 
neme  is  conspicuously  and  sadly 


Mr.  Speaker,  Eatonia  anioyed  freedom  for  a 
■da  owar  20  years.  The  Estonian  people  stMl 
long  for  INa  freedom,  even  after  almost  47 
years  of  Sowtol  occupation.  In  small  ways, 
they  daHanMy  raslsL  Worims  stage  strikes, 
the  Eatonian  flag  appears  overnight  on  publk: 
buMtogs,  spontanaoua  demonsUatkxw  contin- 
ue  to  break  ouL  Uka  plants  seeking  sunKght, 
Wevisfan  asriala  In  Talbin  turn  toward  Helsin- 
H  acroea  the  aea  to  pfek  up  news  broadcasts 
and  programa  In  a  language  ctosely  related  to 
EstoniMi. 

On  this  day.  the  anniversary  of  Estonian  In- 
dependence, M  ua  then  aakjte  the  Estonian 
paopla,  and  pledge  our  continued  aupport  for 
their  atojgi^  for  freedom. 


LAND  AND  WATER  CONSERVA- 
TION FUND  ACT  AMENDMENTS 

HON.  BRUCE  F.  VENTO 


ZH  TBB  BOUn  or  BSPaBBSHTATTVm 

ThMnday.  February  28, 1987 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  6  years  the 
naagan  admlniafradon  haa  attempted  to  alter 
the  iacal  prioriMaa  and  polcy  dbection  of  the 
Naional  Parte  Sarvtoe  through  the  budget 


than  wMh  the  adminiatration's  at- 
tompl  to  tBcIha  Amaricw  pubic  for  uae  of 
our  natfonal  parte  unRs.  CtoaMng  Its  proposals 


fees"  the  administratkxi 
has  attempted  to  make  programs  that  are 
bask:  to  the  Parte  Sennce's  mission  dependent 
on  fee  revenue. 

It%  Ume  for  the  puMh:  to  krvjw  that  with  its 
propossis  the  administratkx)  wants  a  broad- 
baaad  system  of  entrance  fees,  not  user  fees 
for  our  nattonal  parte  units.  User  fees  are  well 
eet4>lished  in  law  akeady  and,  in  fact  the  ad- 
minktration  has  existing  authority  to  ae^ust 
them  to  reflect  the  partxajlar  servwe  offered 
directly  to  the  pubHc.  What  the  administratkxi 
ree%  wants  to  do  is  set  up  s  tollgate  at  the 
entrance  to  our  paries  and  tax  the  put>ik:  for 
settkig  foot  on  parte  property,  using  the  funds 
in  large  measure  to  replace  moneys  they  have 
simultaneously  axed  out  of  ttw  Park  Servk»'s 
bud(eL  Let  no  one  be  misled.  This  so-called 
fee  proposal  is  a  tax.  In  fact,  it  Is  just  one  of 
merv  tax  proposals  inchjded  in  this  budget 
and  labeled  "fees."  These  proposed  taxes  are 
dearly  eimed  at  the  average  American  and 
are  designed  to  place  even  greater  tax  bur- 
dens directly  on  the  very  people  who  can't 
afford  the  expensive  sky-t>oxes  at  ttie  National 
Foofball  League  games  but  depend  upon 
Government  land  for  k>w-co8t  recreatnn  op- 
portunity. 

I  have  watched  with  amazement  the  past 
sevarai  years  on  how  the  administratkxi  has 
been  ail  over  the  board  with  its  fee  initiative, 
proposing  dubtous  formulas  and  allocatkxis  in 
an  attempt  to  make  it  palatable.  The  wiMly  op- 
timiatK  revenue  projecttons  and  the  highly 
sut)iBctive  manner  in  whnh  it  determines 
whi<^  parks  will  have  fees  and  wtiat  the  fee 
level  will  be  at  a  partKular  park  unit  has  not 
instied  much  confkjence  with  the  Congress 
and  the  American  putilk:. 

I  fiave  no  objectxxi  to  reasonat>ie  fees, 
even  entrance  fees,  if  they  are  carefully  con- 
troilad  in  both  place  and  amount  Charging  for 
entrance  into  a  natkxial  shrine  such  as  tfie 
Statue  of  Uberty  or  the  Washington  iwkxiu- 
mer«  is  so  offensive  I  wonder  what  coukl 
hava  motivated  those  people  wtio  propose 
ttiis.  Charging  prohilxtive  amounts  like  $10  or 
more  to  enter  a  park  like  Yosemite  makes  our 
great  natural  treasures  too  expensive  for 
much  of  our  populatton.  These  are  not  rea- 
sonable proposals.  However,  In  the  spirit  of 
cooperatkxi,  we  in  the  Kkxjse  enacted  a  1- 
year  fee  proposal  last  Cexigress. 

Through  provisions  contained  in  the  fiscal 
year  1987  continuing  resohjtktn— Pubiw  Law 
99-S91— the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  was 
given  limited  authority  to  charge  an  entrance 
fee  at  certain  parte  units  for  a  1-year  period. 
Not  content  with  this,  the  administretkxi  is 
back  here  again,  in  the  fiscai  year  1988 
budget  proposal,  seeking  a  near  doubling  of 
the  fee  levels  contained  in  Publk:  Law  99-591. 
Amazingly,  in  devetoping  its  initial  and  pro- 
poaad  expanded  fee  revenue  esitimates,  the 
adntfnistratkxi  factors  into  its  analysis  no 
change  In  visitatkxi,  asserting  that  visitor  use 
will  remain  constant  Even  the  Director  of  tfie 
Nattonal  Parte  Servk»  has  reported  that  visi- 
tors, upon  learning  e>f  tfie  new  entrance  fee, 
havt  turned  around  at  the  gate.  Frankly,  I'm 
not  aurprised  tfiat  ttiis  has  happened.  The  ad- 
minbtratkxi  has  done  a  poor  jeib  of  explaining 
the  fee  authority  it  presently  has.  Baaed  on 
the  many  inquiriea  I  have  received  from  Menv 
bera  of  Congress  and  the  general  publk:,  it  Is 
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dbNkua  9M  the  admWatratton's  f^tore  to  pro- 
vkto  a  raaaonabte  program  for  the  colectton 
and  uae  of  faea  haa  caused  oonaMarable  con- 
sternatkxi 

Ttw  tims  hes  come  to  bring  some  order  to  a 
process  that  the  adminiatratton.  through  its  in- 
aptitude, haa  thrown  into  chaoa.  Today,  I  am 
introducing  the  "Land  and  Watar  Oonaanmtton 
Fund  Act  Amendmente  of  1967." 

The  legialatton  wouM  amend  the  Land  and 
Watar  Gonservatton  Fund  Ar;t  of  1965  to 
revise  current  recrsattonal  permit  and  en- 
trance foas  charged  by  the  Nattonal  Pwk 
Sen/toe.  The  bill  wouM  make  all  entrance  fees 
generated  by  the  NPS  available,  without  ap- 
propriatton  for  reaource  protectkxi.  reseerch 
and  intsrpretatkxi  activities  on  the  basis  of  the 
foltowing  aHocatkxi:  50  percent  of  entrance 
fee  funda  avaHabto  shall  be  provMed  to  aH 
unite  of  the  Parie  System  based  on  each  unit's 
proportkxi  of  operating  expenses  und  50  per- 
cent shaH  be  provMed  to  unite  with  entrance 
fees  basad  on  each  collecting  unifs  propor- 
tkxi of  total  entrance  fee  coflecttons.  All  other 
recreatkxMl  fees  generated  by  the  NPS  will 
be  avaHatile,  without  appropriatnn,  for  thoae 
activities  cited  eartier  with  the  addHton  of 
funds  av^iabiHty  for  maintenance  activities  re- 
lated to  resource  protectkxi.  These  funds  will 
be  distribated  in  tfie  same  manner  as  provktod 
for  with  entrance  fees. 

Those  nattonal  parte  unite  kx»ted  in  an  ur- 
banized area  and  where  a  fee  was  not 
charged  prior  to  October  1,  1986,  vrauM  be 
excluded  from  entrance  fees.  I  am  not  willing 
to  see  the  pubNc  charged  for  a  parte  site 
simply  because  in  an  urban  environment 
access  can  be  more  tigfrtly  controlled.  I  have 
heard  that  the  administretkxi  has  kxiked  at 
tfie  possibiiity  of  an  entrance  fee  for  the  Lki- 
coin  Memorial.  What  are  we  going  to  do,  put 
fences  aiound  our  park  sites  and  a  toH  gate 
up  front?  I  propose  Instead  to  direct  any  erv 
trance  fee  program  at  tfioae  park  unite  that 
are  a  destinatkxi  fcx  a  trip  ex  vacatkxi. 

With  this  legislatkxi.  we  cut  through  the 
budgetary  smoke  and  mirrors  and  make  a 
commitment  to  return  all  revenue  generated 
from  this  mora  modest  program,  directly  to  the 
park  unit  and  ttie  Natkxial  Park  System  to  en- 
hance pafk  operattons  rattier  than  replace  ex- 
istkig  oparating  funds.  I  want  to  make  deer 
that  tfie  ability  to  generate  entrance  fee  reve- 
nue has  Ittto  bearing  on  ttie  vakie  of  a  park 
unit  to  the  system  as  a  whole.  As  has  been 
reiterated  in  law  and  poNcy,  each  park  unit  is 
equally  Irnportant  In  those  park  unite  wfiere  a 
fee  may  be  appropriate  we  are  taking  steps  to 
assure  that  funds  wW  t>e  available  to  enhance 
and  protect  each  parte  untt  and  the  system  as 
awtiole. 

The  ie(^alatton  I  am  introducing  also  repeals 
Inconsistdnt  provistons  in  law  and  makes  aH 
natkxial  park  unite  sutiiect  tothe  proviskxis  of 
this  act  rather  ttian  tfie  piecemeal  exempttons 
tfiat  now  axist  In  law. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  legistatkxi  indudes 
an  exten#on  e>f  tfie  land  and  watar  conserva- 
tkxi  fund  tor  a  parted  of  25  yeare  at  Ite  exist- 
ing authorized  level.  Wktoly  known  as  one  of 
the  tandraarte  nattonal  consenratton  initiatives, 
thte  progrtun  has  been  and  continues  to  be  a 
vital  cateVat  In  provking  tfie  funda  neceaaary 
to  protect  many  of  the  important  natural  and 
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cultural  reeouroes  in  ttiis  country  and  aasiste 
In  the  devetopment  of  a  wkle  range  of  recre- 
altonal  opporlunittaa  to  the  American  publk:. 
Many  proposate  have  been  discussed  to 
modMy  the  LWCF,  but  at  their  heert  they  all 
andoraa  continuatton  of  the  baak:  concept  that 
has  made  the  LWCF  an  important  componem 
of  our  nattonal  conservatton  polk:y  tfiese  past 
23yeers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  legistetton  I  am  introducing 
today  oovere  several  mattere  that  need  to  be 
addressed  as  we  devetop  a  nattonal  cexiser- 
vatton  poltoy  for  the  1990's  and  beyond.  I 
interxl  to  work  diligently  with  my  colleagues  to 
see  this  legistetton  brought  to  fruitton. 
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TRIBUTE  TO  JUDOE  J.  THOMAS 
SOYARS 


FREEDOM  FOR  BAL-HC  STATES 


HON.  UWRENCE  COUGHLIN 

or  PKHRSTLVANIA 
nr  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  26,  1987 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
note  tfiat  ttiis  month  commemexates  two  Im- 
portant occaskxis  for  freedom-toving  people— 
tfie  anniversaries  of  Litfiuante's  independence, 
on  Febroary  16,  and  Estonia's  independence, 
on  February  24. 

Unfortunately,  Mr.  Speaker,  these  dates  are 
not  an  occaston  for  celebratkxi  in  Lithuania  or 
Estonw  today.  That  is  because  these  two 
BaltK  Stetes,  like  their  neighbor  Latvia,  have 
been  occupied  by  Soviet  forces  since  1940. 
These  cxice-vibrant  demoexades  have  been 
subjected  to  constant  represskxi  and  Sovieti- 
zatkxi  ever  since. 

The  U.S.  Govemment  quite  property,  I  be- 
lieve, refuses  to  recognize  the  fexced  Integra- 
tton  of  the  Baltx:  Stetes  into  the  Sovtet  Unkxi. 
There  are  some  Americans,  however,  who 
have  suggested  that  ttiis  is  an  unrealistk:  ap- 
proach. They  maintain  that  the  formal  nexvec- 
ognitton  of  Soviet  tegal  authority  in  the  Baltk: 
Stetes  flies  in  tfie  face  of  reason,  and  that 
after  47  years,  the  time  has  come  for  our 
Govemmem  to  accept  the  situatkxi. 

I  beTwve  such  a  course  woukl  be  a  grave 
mistake.  Offering  legal  recognitkxi  of  Soviet 
rute  over  the  Baltk:  Stetes  woukl,  in  effect 
condone  Soviet  aggresskxi.  Even  more  impor- 
tantly, however,  it  woukl  mean  that  America  is 
turning  ite  back  on  freedexn  and  democracy. 
Such  a  move  wouM  represem  an  undeserved 
body  btow  to  the  brave  peoples  of  nattons 
who  are  struggling  to  overcome  Soviet  domi- 
natton. 

The  fight  for  democracy  in  the  Baltk:  Stetes 
will  continue  as  tong  as  there  are  Estonians, 
Lithuaniana,  and  Latvians  wfx)  seek  to  pre- 
senre  their  heritage  and  culture.  By  adding  our 
vetoes  to  thaire  this  Febrowy,  we  help 
strengthen  their  resolve  and  encourage  their 
aspirattons. 


HON.  CARROLL  HUBBARD.  JR. 

OF  KBrrncKT 
nf  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEHTATIVBS 

Thurtday,  February  26, 1987 

Mr.  HUBBARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  wouto 
like  to  pay  tribute  to  Circuit  Judge  J.  Thomas 
Soyare  of  Hopkinsvilto,  KY,  who  died  Thurs- 
day, Febmary  19,  1967,  at  the  age  of  55. 

A  constituent  whom  I  admired  very  much. 
Judge  Tom  Seiyars  was  tfie  highly  respected 
chief  circuit  judge  for  the  third  jueltoni  district 
whwh  encorTH>asses  Hopkinsvilte  and  Chris- 
tian County,  KY. 

A  native  of  Hopkinsvilte  and  a  1956  gradti- 
ate  of  the  University  of  Kentucky  College  of 
Law,  he  began  practtoing  tew  in  1957  foltow- 
ing 1  year  as  a  law  dark  with  the  court  of  ap- 
peato,  then  Kentucky's  higtiest  cexjrt  He  was 
a  member  of  the  Hopkinsvilte  law  firm  e>f  Trim- 
bte,  Soyars  &  Breathitt  and  served  several 
years  as  Christian  County  attorney,  resigning 
upon  his  eiectkxi  in  1980  to  the  third  jijdcial 
district's  second  diviston  circuit  judgeship. 

Tom  Soyars  was  very  active  on  the  tocal, 
area  and  Stete  levels  in  tfie  legal  professkxi 
thnxjghout  his  career.  He  served  on  tfie  judi- 
cial coundl  and  Kentucky  Crime  Commisskxi 
and  was  the  first  presklent  of  tfie  Pennyrite 
Crime  Cexindl.  He  helped  organize  West  Ken- 
tucky Legal  Servtoes  and  served  on  ite  first 
board  of  directors.  He  was  tfie  organizer  of 
the  Publk:  Defender  Corpexatton  in  Cfvistian 
County.  He  also  served  as  the  representetive 
of  Kentucky's  120  county  attorneys  on  the 
Criminal  Rules  Reviston  Committee.  In  addi- 
tkxi,  he  was  a  member  of  the  American  Bar 
Assodatkxi,  the  Kentucky  Bar  Ass(x:tetkxi, 
the  American  Judtoature  Society  and  the 
Christian  County  Bar  Assodatkxi,  of  wfuch  he 
was  a  fcxmer  presktent 

A  man  of  dvk:  duty  as  well,  he  was  a 
former  director  of  ttie  Chamber  of  Commerce 
and  a  past  presklent  of  the  Jaycees.  and  he 
served  several  years  on  the  b<}ard  of  tfie 
Western  Kentucicy  Stete  Fair.  He  also  was  a 
member  of  the  Elks  Qub  and  the  Athenaeum 
Society.  Additkxially,  he  was  the  recipient  of 
numerous  awards  for  his  many  accexnpiish- 
mente  in  serving  his  community  and  tils  pro- 
fesskxi. 

Judge  Soyars  was  the  sexi  of  tfie  tete  Wil- 
liam Qglesby  Soyare,  who  was  a  founder  of  a 
prominem  Hopleinsvilte  tew  firm— Trimbte. 
Soyare  &  Breathitt— and  who  also  served 
Cfvistian  County  as  cexjnty  attexney  and 
county  judge. 

Soian'  mother,  ttie  tete  Elizabeth  Dooian 
Soyars,  was  a  well  known  musto  educator  and 
church  mustoian  and  was  alao  a  kxigtkne 
worker  with  tfie  American  Red  Cross. 

A  member  of  HopkinsviHe's  First  Baptist 
Church,  he  attended  Sainte  Peter  and  Paul 
CathoNc  Church  with  hw  family.  He  is  suvived 
by  his  wite,  Jeanne  Davk:  Seiyars;  twin  sons, 
John  Soyars,  a  sentor  at  the  University  of 
Notre  Dame,  and  BIN  Soyars,  a  aantor  at  Van- 
debit  University:  and  a  steter,  Lkiba  Smith  of 
Norman,  OK. 

Tom  Soyan  was  a  great  aaael  to  Hopkins- 
vilte, Christian  County  and  the  entire  State  of 
Kentucky.  Indeed,  he  will  be  mteaed  for  yeare 
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to  come.  My  wite  Cerd  and  I  ioki  wMh  the 
many  friends  of  thte  oulatendlna  Ni^  ra- 
spee^  Kentuddan  in  axlandbig  our  aympa- 
thy  to  the  famly  of  Judge  J.  Thomas  Soyws. 


LIBERATION  THEOLOOT  AND 
AMERICAN  FOREIGN  POLICY 


HON.  MICHAEL  DeWINE 

or  OHIO 

IB  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPBESEHTATTm 

Thuraday,  February  26.  1987 

Mr.  DeWINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  oo>B^w 
from  Itlinote.  Henry  Hyde,  has  served  wMh 
distinction  as  a  kxigstandtog  memtwr  of  the 
House  Foreign  Affaire  Committae.  He  has  uti- 
lized hte  expertise  in  Latin  Anwrican  affaire  to 
commem  on  the  Impact  of  Itoeration  thaotogy 
on  the  spread  of  Mandst-Laniniat  thougM  in 
that  regkxi  of  the  wortd.  I  submit  the  fotowlng 
arttote  by  Mr.  Hyde  that  appeared  in  the  Janu- 
ary 1987  editton  of  Crisis.  I  urge  al  my  col- 
teagues  to  read  thte  thought-piovoking  ana^ 
sis  of  the  rote  of  Nberatton  theotogy  In  the 
spread  of  communism  In  our  hemtephera. 
LmXATIOR  Thbologt  axd  Amiucaii 
FoRxiGH  Pouenr 

(By  Henry  J.  Hyde) 

Last  summer  marked  the  aerenth  anni- 
versy  of  the  overthrow  of  Somoea  and  the 
installation  of  the  revolutkmary  w«~mt»i«»» 
regime  in  Nlcarscua.  Underplayed  in  most 
analyses  of  this  tietrayed  revolutltm  la  the 
role  of  radlead  elonente  within  the  CathoUc 
Church.  Indeed,  this  role  ta  of  such  stgnlfi- 
(»nce  that  it  deserves  careful  study  by  VS. 
foreign  policy  makers  as  a  (hvnatlc  exam- 
ple of  how  Marxists  can  exploit  Christtenfty 
to  advance  their  revolutionary  goals  in  the 
Third  World. 

According  to  Father  Ant(»ilo  Castro  of 
Managua,  a  longtime  Iwcker  of  the  Sandl- 
nlstas,  "Many  guerrillas  surged  from  our 
parishes"  to  Join  the  forces  wlw  ousted 
SomoBs.  Some  of  them  were  even  tying 
rosary  l)ead8  to  their  weapons.  With  the 
coming  to  power  of  the  Banrtinlstaa,  three 
revolutionary  (derics  were  awarded  with  gov- 
emment positions— positions  held  in  defi- 
ance of  the  Pope's  etrmand  that  they  resign. 
Each  of  these  Individuals  (who  were  diad- 
pllned  by  Rome  for  their  <llseH)edlence)  to  a 
proponent  of  lilieration  theology  and  aul>- 
8crit>es  to  the  SandlnisU  tbesto  that  "Be- 
tween revolution  and  reUgkni,  tliere's  no 
contradiction."  One  of  them,  Ranrtlnista 
Foreign  Minister  Miguel  D*  BKOto,  to  a  Mar- 
yknoll  priest  who  founded  Othto  Books. 
Controlled  by  the  Maryknoll  Order.  Orhto 
Books  publishes  much  of  the  literature  ex- 
pounding Ul)eratl(m  theology. 

In  the  past,  traditional  Marxtom  opposed 
the  church  head  on:  Marx's  most  famous  ut- 
terance was  that  "Seligton  ...  to  the  oi^um 
of  the  people."  But  in  some  reglODs  today 
thto  maxim  to  counterproductive.  «»^— — ■»*» 
as  the  people's  devotloD  to  religton  to  too 
deeply  Ingrained  to  eradicate  easily.  Thto  to 
certainly  true  in  Latin  America,  where  a  rel- 
atively new  "theology  of  Ifberatton"  has 
been  cleverly  used  I>y  some  Mandst-Lenlntet 
groups  to  promote  their  revohjtkmary  ol>> 
Jee^ves.  The  Ooapeto  are  not  reje^ed,  Init 
are  rather  re-Interpreted  In  Marxtet  terms 
with  "national  lilieratian"  as  the  new  sslva- 
tlon.  LHieratlem  theology  forcibly  merges  re- 
ligion and  politics.  It  anrompHshes  thto  feat 
by  manipulating  the  Ooapeto  in  an  effort  to 
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Mm  vtth  CtaiM. 

tlM  MMtadOUB 

itbatttw 

It  not  Mentkad. 
I  profound  foreign 
I  for  the  Itattad  Statoa  be- 
I  of  iti  vinitaBt  eattoeiittallet.  intt-UJB.. 
IM.  ReUfloaely  taMpired 
-frrTtiiiiM-rrf.  "tiM  ve  htm 
I  In  tlw  Middle  BMt.  Devtte  tlMtr  Duny 
,  both  KbooMiDl'k  Uemlc  fun- 
of  Uba«tkm 
eee  the  Dtatted  States  aa  "the 
Onat  aatan"— tlw  aomee  of  erfl  In  today's 
vorUL  Adbannta  of  both  have  eren  sancU- 
Had  noknt  acta  to  deal  wtth  that  "evlL" 
In  Latin  Anariea.  the  Ubcntlon  theulo- 
the  tndlgeBoiis  Catholic  rell- 
tiadttinnB  of  the  eampestnos  with  the 
hope  of  enencBilc  tnuMfonnatlan  that,  the 
dahn.  Is  raaUsable 
not  in  the  after-life.  They 
I  and  tree  enterprise  with 
the  Proteatant  ethle  of  eoaoanlc  indlvidual- 
lan  which  they  reject  as  too  selfish  and  ma- 
terlaliatie. 

But  pethaps  these  potnU  are  beet  lllus- 
tnted  by  Ubenttai  theolocians  themselves. 
OnaoftheBwrttak 

"I  ooMidg  lldal  Caatro  to  be  a  person  in- 
«lrad  and  lad  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  I  liked  It 
VIdel  went  to  Chile  and  told  the 
that  in  latin  America  the  alllanoe 
>  Mandats  and  Christian  revolutlon- 
ariea  to  not  a  taetleal.  but  a  strategic  alll- 
that  to  not  tanpOTary,  but  permanent 
,  Atoo.  I  like  the  saybg  of  Che 
Onefaim  (another  Marxist  saint,  who  gave 
hto  Ufe  for  the  poor  guided  by  the  Spirit  of 
Jeans  wtthout  knowing  him)  that  'when  the 
Christiana  in  Latin  America  take  seriously 
the  leiuhitlonary  teachings  of  the  gospel. 
the  revotaitiai  wm  be  invlneible.' " 

Ttaoae  provoeatlfe  words  are  taken  from 
To  Be  m  AcvotatfonarK  the  autobiography 
ot  ftdre  J.  Guadalupe  Carney,  an  Ameri- 
can4>oin  prfsat,  who  to  believed  to  have 
starred  to  death  in  ISn  whUe  in  the  compa- 
ny of  Coban-tialned  guerrillas  In  Honduras. 
In  hto  aotoUography,  9t.  Carney  also  makes 
it  plain  that  hto  intention  to  to  convince 
Christiana  that  Christianity  and  M«iT<«m 
are  haiBoniooK 

"...  I  tantte  an  Christians  who  read  this 
to  get  rid  of  any  unfair  and  un-Christlan 
pnjndioes  you  have  against  armed  revolu- 
ttaoa.  anrtalisni.  Marxism  and  communism.  I 
would  hope  that  thto  book  has  helped  you 
get  rid  of  any  mental  blocks  that  you  might 
have  beeauae  of  capttaUst  propaganda  and  a 
fatae.  bourgeoto  verston  of  Christianity  that 
haa  been  put  into  your  heads  since  child- 
hood. There  to  no  eontradictlon  whatsoever 
between  being  a  Christian  and  a  priest,  and 
betaig  a  MatxiBt  revolutlooary." 

■qoally  revealing  are  these  comments 
tram  A  TMeolopy  otfUbentton  by  the  Rever- 
end OustaTO  Qutlems  of  Peru,  generally 
acknowledged  as  the  founder  of  liberation 
theolacr 

•The  bnilrtlng  of  a  Just  society  means  the 
coptmntation— in  which  different  kinds  of 
are  preaent— between  groups  with 
interests  and  oirinlons  ....  Par- 
ttrlpatlcp  in  the  proeeai  of  liberation  to  an 
obligatory  and  privileged  tocm  for  Christian 
Utto  and  rrflecttai  ....  To  characterise 
lattn  America  aa  a  «lninlnat<wl  and  op- 
Bontlntint  naturally  leads  one  to 
of  liberation  and  above  all  to  partici- 
pate tai  the  prows  ....  Among  more  alert 
today  .  .  .  a  new  awareness  of  Latin 
raallty  to  making  headway.  TTkey 
Misae  Aa(  Aers  em  be  mmtKentte  dmOop- 
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sienf  for  Latin  America  only  if  there  U  H6- 
er^tUm  from  Me  domiiiaHoa  exerctoed  by 
0M  great  capitalist  eomntriee,  and  eepeeiaOv 
Oie  moet  powerful,  the  United  Statee  of 
America  ....  Iforeooer.  it  ie  heeoming  more 
obtiovs  tKat  the  revotnUonmarji  proeeee 
oagM  to  embraee  the  whole  ooiUiiient  TTtere 
uUttle  dtance  ofeueeeu  for  atUmpte  limit- 
ed to  a  aoMoiiai  scope  "/ZmpAosis  in  origi- 
nal] 

tt.  Ernesto  Cardenal,  a  former  Ttappist 
monk  and  the  HaroMnista  Minister  of  Cul- 
tuie  In  Nicaragua,  said  It  bluntly:  "Chrls- 
ttans  are  not  only  able  to  be  Marxists  but, 
on  the  contrary,  to  be  authentically  Chris- 
tian, they  ou^t  to  be  Mandsta."  He  ex- 
plalns: 

'X>ur  only  solution  to  Marxtom  It  to  the 
only  possible  way  to  achieve  freedom.  I  do 
not  see  any  other  course  we  can  take  if  the 
prtmlsea  of  history  and  of  the  gospel  are 
gofeig  to  become  true.  There  to  no  salvation 
outside  the  Church,  and  there  is  no  llbera- 
tloo  outside  Marxism;  that  to  why  I  preach 
both.  For  me,  the  revolution  and  the  king- 
dom of  heaven,  mentioned  In  the  gospel,  are 
the  same  thing.  A  Christian  should  embrace 
Marxtom  if  he  wants  to  be  with  Ood  and  all 
moi  .  .  . ." 

Heedless  to  say,  thto  kind  of  rhetoric  has 
gotten  the  attention  of  Marxists  aroimd  the 
world,  niustrattve  of  thto  to  a  special  July- 
Aughst  1984  Issue  of  the  New  Tork-based 
Marxist  Journal.  Jfarzi<(  Review.  In  that 
issue  the  editors.  Paul  Sweeay  and  Hsrry 
Magdoff ,  discussed  their  new-found  Interest 
In  religion  as  follows:  "When  we  went  to 
Nicaragua  in  December,  1983  to  take  part  In 
a  eonference  on  agrarian  reforms,  we  were 
enormously  impressed,  even  startled,  by 
what  we  learned  about  the  role  being  played 
by  religious  people  (foreign  as  weU  as  Nlca- 
raguan)  In  the  constructive  work  of  the  Nic- 
araguan  revolution." 

Magdoff  and  Sweezy  went  on  to  observe 
that  "those  who  accept  the  identification  of 
liberation  with  revolution  can  hardly  avoid 
a  oonfrontation  with  the  Marxist  world  view 
and  Its  associated  analysto  of  the  transfor- 
mation of  social  structures  through  class 
struggle."  That  observation  helps  explain 
why  some  of  those  preaching  liberation  the- 
ology become  blind  apologists  for  commu- 
nist states  with  their  own  brand  of  disinfor- 
mation. Fr.  Carney,  for  Instance,  reported 
that  "...  in  June  of  1981. 1  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  visit  Cuba,  I  could  say  many  good 
things  about  free  Cuba  and  its  revolution- 
ary process  ....  There  is  no  persecution  of 
the  Church  today  in  Cuba.  It  is  a  shame 
that  the  Catholics  in  Cuba  (with  a  few  very 
good  exceptions)  have  not  incorporated 
themselves  Into  the  human  socialistic  revo- 
lutionary process  there." 

^.  Cardeiud  to  no  less  enthusiastic  in  hto 
praise  of  Castro's  Utopia.  In  edited  dialogues 
between  Cardenal  and  hto  partohioners,  pub- 
IMied  as  The  Ootpel  in  Solentiname  (4  vol- 
umes. Obis,  1976-1982),  even  shortages  of 
material  goods  sre  viewed  positively  because 
they  indicate  that  everjrthlng  to  being  equi- 
tably distributed,  as  in  a  well-managed  mon- 
astery. 

These  are  not  mere  academic  speculations 
by  Latin  American  theologians  and  revolu- 
tionaries. Liberation  theology  has  serious 
consequeitoes  inasmuch  as  it  to  now  being 
a4fex>iUy  exploited  by  enthusiasts  such  as 
Fidel  Castro  and  the  Sandinistas  as  a  means 
of  solidifying  and  exporting  their  revolu- 
tlans.  It  exercises  real  influence  over  the 
Imagination  of  Christians  in  thto  heml- 
qtiere.  Many  liberation  theologians,  unfor- 
timately,  are  naive  about  the  nature  of  man 
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and  Uie  nature  of  Marxism.  If  they  succeed 
in  their  efforts  to  merge  religion  and  poli- 
tics, th«|r  win  not  Uberate  people,  but  will 
rather  submit  them  to  a  new  and  more  suf- 
focating bondage  than  the  world  has  yet 
known.  . 

CritidRn  of  liberation  theology  from 
within  ilie  Catholic  Church  has  focused  on 
the  inherent  contrmdietlon  of  wedding 
Cbrlstlamty  with  Marxism,  Cardinal 
Obando  y  Bravo  of  Nicaragua  and  Archbiah- 
op  Rtveta  y  Damas  of  El  Salvador  have  been 
partlcutorUr  out^oken  on  thto  point  as  they 
have  wiDrlced  tirelessly  to  separate  the 
Church^  social  Justice  sgenda  from  en- 
dorseoMit  of  leftist  revolution.  Cardinal 
Obando  y  Bravo  knows  liberation  theology 
fran  latimate  experience.  He  had  high 
hopes  fbr  it  at  first,  but  now  sees  clearly 
what  it  really  involvea.  "I  thought  liberation 
theologf  could  help  people  and  could  play  a 
role  in  fedudng  the  enormous  gap  between 
rich  and  poor,"  he  said.  "But  now,  watching 
it  in  pmctioe,  I  think  thto  to  unlikely  be- 
cause I  see  that  it  foments  class  hatred." 
Lenin  himself  was  instructive  on  thto  point, 
for  he  declared  in  a  1933  Q>eech  to  the  Com- 
mission of  Education  in  Moscow  that  "We 
must  hate— hatred  to  the  basto  of  commu- 
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Archtitahop  John  Qutnn  of  San  Francisco, 
a  leading  American  prelate  with  dose  ties  to 
Latin  America,  points  out  the  fundamental 
conflict  between  Marxism  snd  Christianity. 
Marxism,  he  says,  "presents  class  hatred 
and  the  class  struggle  as  a  fundamental  pos- 
tulate •f  human  liberation"  which  to  "in- 
compatible with  the  Gospel  whose  first 
commandment  to  love." 

Pope  John  Paul  n  has  a  personal  grasp  of 
what  B4arxlsm  really  means,  as  a  Pole  who 
lived  under  commimlsm  In  hto  native  land. 
In  198<  the  Pope  approved  a  Vatican  in- 
struction about  liberation  theology  pre- 
pared t^  Cardinal  Joseph  Ratzinger,  prefect 
of  the  Cmigregatlon  of  the  Doctrine  of  the 
Faith,  and  Archbishop  Alberto  Bovone  (In- 
stmcticn  on  Certain  Aspects  of  the  "Theol- 
ogy of  Liberation").  Thto  dcxnmient  under- 
scores toe  essential  problem: 

"Athdism  and  the  denial  of  the  human 
person,  hto  liberty  and  hto  rights,  are  at  the 
core  of  Marxist  theory.  Thto  theory  then 
contains  errors  which  directly  threaten  the 
truths  of  the  faith  regarding  the  eternal 
destiny  of  individual  persons.  Moreover,  to 
attempt  to  integrate  into  theology  an  analy- 
sto whase  criterion  of  interpretation  de- 
pends on  thto  atheistic  conception  to  to  in- 
volve aneself  in  terrible  contradictions. 
What  to  more,  thto  misunderstanding  of  the 
spritual  nature  of  the  person  leads  to  a  total 
subordttuttlon  of  the  person  to  the  collectiv- 
ity and  thus  to  the  denial  of  the  principles 
of  a  sodal  and  political  life  which  to  in  keep- 
ing wltb  human  dignity." 

The  philosophy  of  Marx  excludes  a  spirit- 
ual realm.  History.  Marx  declared,  unfolds 
according  to  the  immutable  law  of  the  proc- 
ess of  dialectical  materialism.  "Dialectical" 
means  that  every  entity  begets  its  opposite, 
and  the  entities,  pIsmw  or  societies  inevita- 
bly conflict  Out  of  thto  conflict  the  origizud 
entitiea  become  submerged  into  a  new  entity 
which  (hen  proceeds  to  beget  Its  opposite. 
And  so  the  dialectical  process  unfolds. 

The  key  word  to  process,  proceeding  rigid- 
ly, mechanically,  not  through  chance  or  dr- 
cumstaocea,  but  according  to  Immutable 
laws  ot  thesis,  antithesis,  snd  synthesis. 
Blarxist  philosophy  to  totally  materialistic. 
Marxists  believe  in  no  q)irltual  realm,  no 
immortal  soul,  and  hence  no  sin  (except 
"social  sin"  as  they  define  it)  and  no  salva- 


tion. People  in  the  Marxist  system  are  no 
more  than  units  of  production  and  con- 
sumption. The  only  reality  to  materiaL 
Hence  religion  to  dangerous  folly  In  theory 
ss  well  Bs  in  practice.  Lenin  once  said.  "We 
must  fight  religion."  and  the  tyrants  who 
have  followed  him  in  power  all  over  the 
worid  have  done  precisely  that.  It  to  thus  as- 
tonishing to  find  priests  who  declare  them- 
selves to  be  Marxists.  "BCandst  priests."  the 
exponents  of  liberation  theology,  constitute 
a  perfect  oxymoron,  no  less  contradictory 
than  a  "carnivorous  vegetarian." 

Thto  to  not  to  deny  the  idealism  of  many 
priests  who  identify  themselves  with  libera- 
tion theology  out  of  a  sincere  desire  to  exer- 
cise a  "preferential  option  for  the  poor,"  to 
change  the  social  and  economic  environ- 
ment In  which  they  find  themselves.  They 
see  grinding  poverty  all  aroimd:  they  ques- 
tion the  systems  that  allow  such  conditions 
to  exist.  Imbued  with  a  strong  desire  to 
obtain  social  Justice  for  their  flock,  many  of 
these  clergymen  become  frustrated  with 
what  they  perceive  as  a  perpetual  status 
quo.  Some  of  the  more  militant  eventually 
Join  guerrilla  groups,  as  we  have  seen  with 
such  priests  as  Fr.  Camllo  Torres  in  Colom- 
bia. Fr.  Don  McKenna  in  Guatemala.  Fr. 
Guadalupe  Carney  in  Honduras,  and  Fa- 
thers Ernesto  Cardenal  and  Miguel  D'Es- 
coto  in  Nicaragua. 

The  real  beneficiaries,  therefore,  of  these 
revolutionary  developments  in  the  Latin 
Church  often  have  been  those  from  the  rad- 
ical left  who  harbor  strong  antl-U.8.  feel- 
ings. A  number  of  these  groups  have  been 
the  recipients  of  money  and  safe  havens,  as 
well  as  vigorous  rhetorical  and  spiritual  sup- 
port from  the  "llberationlsts"  who.  In  some 
instances,  are  serving  as  chv>lalns,  combat- 
ants, or  even  leaders  with  the  guerrillas. 
Such  activities  Indicate  that  liberation  theo- 
logians need  to  look  more  closely  at  God's 
side  of  the  equatloiL  They  must  ask  them- 
selves whether  their  concern  for  social  and 
economic  Justice,  Justified  as  it  to,  has 
become  so  overpowering  that  the  message  of 
the  church  to  lowered  from  the  spiritual 
level  to  that  of  political  and  social  acti(m. 

Thto  clearly  appears  to  be  the  message  the 
pope  was  trying  to  convey  in  C:k>lombU 
during  hto  trip  there  in  the  summer  of  1988. 
Colmnbla,  it  should  be  noted,  has  special 
significance  for  the  liberation  theology 
movement.  A  Latin  American  Bishops  Con- 
ference held  in  Medellin,  ColombU  in  1968 
issued  a  pronouncement  that,  among  other 
things,  emphasized  the  Church's  obligation 
"to  defend  the  rights  of  the  oppressed." 
That  statement  has  been  viewed  in  libera- 
tion theology  circles  as  sn  official  blessing 
for  activities  which  in  Nicaragua,  for  exam- 
ple, are  carried  out  through  a  network  of 
some  3,000  "base  communities,"  patterned 
somewhat  after  the  oonununes  that  pre- 
vaUed  in  the  early  days  of  Christianity.  The 
activities  of  these  groiqis  run  the  gamut  and 
indude  agricultural,  educational,  and  medi- 
cal assistsnce.  ss  well  as  some  organising  of 
military  defenaea  in  rural  areas. 

J.  Brian  Benestad  of  the  University  of 
Scranton  has  written  a  thoughtful  study  of 
thto  question.  The  Pursuit  of  a  Just  Social 
Order.  He  agreea  that  woridng  for  ecooDmlc 
and  social  devdopment  and  the  protection 
of  human  rlghta  to  Important  and  necessary. 
But  Dr.  Benestad  also  points  out  the  limita- 
tions of  thto  kind  of  work  from  a  si^tual 
point  of  view,  namely,  that  while  these  are 
worthy  goato,  their  attainment  by  the 
people  of  a  nation  doea  not  directly  lead  to 
conversion  of  its  dtimna.  Persons  who  have 
suffident  material  goods  and  socioeconomic. 
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political,  and  dvQ  ri^ts  may  be  theists.  or 
may  simply  be  dedicated  to  their  own  sdf- 
Interest  In  other  words.  Justice  as  it  is  pop- 
ularly imderstood  today  does  not  imply 
transformatitm  in  the  individual  soul. 
Ought  not  the  tranaformation  of  souto  be 
the  chief  task  of  the  Church?  Since  Catho- 
lic doctrine  has  always  maintained  that  the 
salvation  of  our  soul  to  the  ultimate  goal  of 
every  human  being,  surely  a  Christian 
should  put  the  highest  priority  on  guaran- 
tees of  religious  freedom  so  that  all  men  and 
women  can  respond  to  God's  Invitation  to 
know  Him  and  be  saved. 

The  triumph  of  Marxism,  however,  means 
the  end  of  religious  freedom.  The  sorry  re- 
sults Marxism  has  brought  to  nations  un- 
lucky enough  to  try  It  provide  compelling 
evidence  that  Marxtom  to  more  a  road  map 
to  hell  than  an  antidote  to  oppression  and 
poverty.  tCarxlst  Christians  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica should  look  at  those  communist  coun- 
tries where  the  Marxists  have  had  enough 
time  to  consolidate  their  power.  In  the 
Soviet  Union,  Czechodovakla,  Poland,  and 
other  communist  countries,  overt  hostility 
to  religion  to  a  feature  of  the  Marxist 
system. 

Religion,  as  the  institutional  acknowledge- 
ment of  man's  relationship  to  God.  to  the  In- 
dispensable underpinning  for  human  digni- 
ty. That  to  why  religious  freedom  to  a  basic 
human  right.  That  to  why  Marxists,  when 
they  strip  away  religious  freedom,  are  at- 
tacking the  very  basto  of  human  dtosilty.  Re- 
ligion to  only  acceptable  wben  it  serves 
Marxists'  ends  as  we  have  seen  in  Nicara- 
gua, where  a  Sandlntota-backed  "popular" 
church  to  pitted  against  Cardinal  Obando  y 
Bravo  and  other  Nlcaraguan  Catholic  bish- 
ops. The  following  excerpts  from  an  AprU  7, 
1986  statement  by  the  Nlcaraguan  btohops 
speak  volumes:  "A  belligerent  group  of 
priests,  religious  workers  and  lay  people  of 
various  nationalities,  who  say  they  belong 
to  the  Catholic  Church,  are  In  reality  work- 
ing actively  to  undermine  the  church  .... 
They  manipulate  the  fundamental  truths  of 
our  faith,  taking  upon  themselves  the  right 
to  reinterpret  and  even  to  rewrite  the  word 
of  God,  in  order  to  make  it  fit  their  own  Ide- 
ology and  use  It  for  their  own  ends." 

Complicating  matters  on  the  home  front 
for  U.S.  foreign  iwllcy  makers  are  the  ties 
some  liberation  theology  advocatea  have  to 
important  American  CathoUc  political  fig- 
ures, indudlng  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  Thomas  P.  (Up)  OTteill, 
Jr.  In  an  artide  that  appeared  In  the  Octo- 
ber 21,  1984  edition  of  the  Neva  York  Timee, 
Michael  Novak,  resident  scholar  In  religion, 
philosophy  and  public  policy  at  the  Ameri- 
can Enterprise  Institute,  who  also  has 
served  as  the  VA.  Representative  to  the 
United  Nations  Human  Rights  Cranmisslon. 
disdoees  that  "Sister  Jeanne  Gallo  of  the 
Sisters  of  Notre  Dame  de  Namur,  a  former 
missionary  In  Braall  and  a  member  of  the 
Nlcaraguan  action  group  In  Cambridge. 
MassachusetU  (Speaker  OTfeOl's  home  dis- 
trict) keeps  him  Informed  on  political  cur- 
rents." "We  realised  that  Mr.  O'Neill  was 
key  to  what  happened  in  the  House,"  she 
says.  "The  group  decided  to  work  on  educat- 
ing him  about  Central  America." 

More  recently,  in  a  WaaMngUm  Poet  story 
dated  Jtuie  6, 198S,  correspondent  Margaret 
Shapiro  retorted  that  "O'Neill  also  has 
been  strongly  influenced  by  the  Maryknoll 
Order,  many  of  whom  are  miisi^msrirr  in 
Nicaragua  today.  OKeUl's  aunt,  Annie 
Tolan.  was  one  of  the  original  members  of 
the  order.  Joining  it  as  Sister  Eunice  when  it 
was  founded  in  1919,  and  staying  with  It 
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unltl  she  died  two  years  ago."  The  i 
told  Shapiro.  "We've  followed  the  order  aD 
our  life.  There's  an  afflntty  time,  aa  aftee- 
tion,  a  trust  there."  When  Maryknoll  mem- 
bers tell  him  that  tilings  have  improred 
under  the  Handinistaa,  be  said,  he  Itdierea 
them.  "They're  only  doing  God's  work  .  .  . 
and  I  have  faith  and  trust  wlien  they  come 
and  talk  to  me.  I  have  complete  trust," 
O'Neill  said. 

Obviously,  comments  like  ttut  from  one 
of  the  most  powerful  and  *nfluyntlal  mem- 
ben  of  Congress  demonstrate  the  need  tor  a 
major  educational  effort  as  to  tlie  reality  in 
Nicaragua,  and  Central  America  in  generaL 
Challenging  the  flwUngs  of  tlie  dergy  to  po- 
Utlcally  dlf nciUt.  and,  to  be  effective,  great 
care  must  be  given  to  refuting  thdr  conten- 
tions in  a  dear  and  factual  manner.  In  thto 
regarxl.  substantial  attention  must  be  devot- 
ed to  exposing  the  fallacies  in  the  argu- 
ments of  the  "llberationlsts." 

For  example,  the  theology  of  thto  move- 
ment to  particularly  vulnerable  with  respect 
to  what  it  recommends  in  the  way  of  politi- 
cal and  economic  system  after  the  revolu- 
tion against  the  peredved  injustices  of  cap- 
italism. Replacing  a  dictatorship  of  the 
right  with  one  on  the  left  a  to  Cuba  or  Nica- 
ragua betrays  the  aspirations  of  those  who 
have  been  seduced  by  a  theology  that 
preaches  liberation  but  which  parmAiTU^Uy 
can  only  deliver  another  version  of  late 
twentieth-century  serfdom  in  which  the 
state  owns  both  body  and  souL  A  letter  to 
Nicaragua's  Fr.  Cardenal  fran  Polish  wrtt- 
ers  Bssodated  with  the  Solidarity  trade 
union  movement  warned  of  thto  danger 
"We  know  all  too  well  the  abuaes  Inflicted 
on  the  idea  of  freedom,  and  the  people  who 
believed  in  it  and  fought  for  it.  On  the  basto 
of  our  experience  we  cannot  recognise  the 
purity  of  Intentions  of  those  who  ludd  the 
banner  of  freedom  but  cooperate  with  the 
crudest  slave  empire  in  history." 

Mlchad  Novak  puts  it  succinctly  when  be 
points  out  that  liberation  theology  lacks  a 
concrete  vision  of  political  economy.  "It  re- 
fuses to  say  how  safeguards  for  htmian 
rights,  economic  devekqnnent  and  perwcmal 
UberUes  will  be  InsUtuted  after  the  revdu- 
tiotL  Liberation  theology  appears  to  trust  its 
own  fervent  Christianity  as  a  sufficient 
brake  on  tyranny.  Thto  to  naivete  already 
unmasked  in  Nicaragua."  Citing  estimatea 
of  a  projected  need  of  some  76  million  new 
Jobs  in  Latin  America  by  1999.  Novak  com- 
ments that:  "Revolutionaries  in  Cuba,  Nica- 
ragua, and  Vietnam,  among  other  commu- 
nist countries,  mostly  create  huge  aimiea. 
Only  economic  activists  create  Joba.  Sooner 
or  later,  liberation  theologies  will  need  to 
grapple  with  how  new  wealth  can  be  created 
and  sustained  systematically." 

In  simunary,  liberation  theology's  Impact 
on  lAtin  American  and  American  polities 
has  presented  those  who  shape  UjB.  foreign 
policy  with  an  imminent  challenge  tliat 
must  be  confronted.  Thto  means  engaging  In 
public  dialogue  and  debate  with  the  "llbeia- 
tlonlsts"  at  every  opportunity,  with  the  ob- 
jective of  Informing  both  VJB.  and  foreign 
audiences  of  thto  theology's  ^harteomingB. 
It  also  means  demonstTating  that  the  VJB. 
model  of  democracy  to  worth  initiating  It  to 
clear  that  the  system  in  ttie  United  Stataa  to 
aweaomdy  successful  in  creating  Joba  and 
wealth.  We  should  also  dte  our  suocem  in 
administering  Justice  and  defending  human 
dignity. 

Of  course  we  often  fall  short  of  our  aspi- 
rations, being  human  and  fallible.  But 
indeed  we  have  objective  standards  to  guide 
us:  equal  protection  of  the  law  and  due  proc- 
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eommitmant  to  freedom    prigon  to.  In  a  quiaHy  profound  way,  a  victcxy 
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al  programa  in  the  United  States  now  incAxto 
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ittoi 

taitadintwo 

pratnoted  eonflleto  In 

ttak  oMe  ■trootfly  to 

about 


L  to  the  Ubentkn  theo- 
Oter  have  not 
■bout  irtiat  timp<iiM  In  tbe 
piwl  rwniiilliiMiy  parlod.  I  would  like  to 
ttUnk  that  «•  can  dtaaboae  at  leart  aome  of 
tlMB  of  tlHir  aDtt-U.8.  nottaoa  and  make 
th—  nalto  that  tltfa  country's  mtem  is 
not  the  pnbian.  toot  can  be  a  taic  part  of 


GLASOKOeT,  THB  THUGS  OF 
MOSCOW.  AND  THE  DREAMS 
OF  lOSIF  BEGUN 


HON.  HOWARD  WOLPE 

ni  THE  HOUBB  Of  BBSlSnTATmS 

Ihitndai/,  FHtruary  2€.  1987 

Mr.  WOLPE.  Mr.  SpMkar.  oww  8  days  in 
rwonitif,  Sm  Sowtat  Qowsmmont  has  r^ 
I  bod  ttw  IBM  of  gfMnoat— ttw  now  po- 
opannaa^-and  Iha  boot  of  repression. 
140  dMdanla  ware  raionod  from  the 
and  ttw  paycNilfks  wards,  many  return- 
ing to  Moaoow  wM)  taiaa  of  ftorror  from  their 
biOHoaiBlon:  aula,  naar-aiarvatfon  rations, 
iaoMion,  at9oaure  to  the  eiements,  beatings, 
and  chawieal  IniacHona.  There  are  indkxiions 
ttwl  anoMwr  140  poMical  prlaonars  may  be  re- 
laaaad  In  the  near  Mura.  Andrei  Sckharov. 
ttta  Nobel  laureate  aiKl  pfiyaidat,  addrossod, 
wWioul  iMarfsranoe,  iHlnxmli  his  remartv 
idoaad  tottia  preaa,  an  Inlei  national  oort- 
on  peace  and  amw  contooi.  MMchail 
laonaly  pledged  his  commit- 
meni  V  aoMw  oennGmzanon. 

Mr.  QortMdiaw  has  taken  serious  risks  in 
iw  name  of  change  for  Ruaaian  society— 
rf*s«Mch  have  raquirsd  signNkwtt  poMical 
oouraga.  Saikwa  quaatona  remain,  however, 
about  the  dapfh  and  the  aucceas  of  his  ef- 
forts. For  even  as  theee  promising  events 
ware  unkMng.  another  drama,  equally  con- 
Irolad  by  the  Qovamment.  was  played  out  on 
the  siraala  of  Moacow,  witnaeaad  by  the 
Wsaism  preaa.  The  tamly  and  frienda  of  losif 
Bagua  a  SowM  rsfueenfc  whoee  sole  crime 
WM  to  toach  Habraw  and  apply  to  emigrate  to 
iaraal.  angagad  In  an  orderly  protest  for  his 
fkaedom,  and  that  of  Soviet  Jewry.  On  succes- 
akada)^  aatheamal  group  of  Soviet  Jews 
atood  in  pubic  on  behaV  of  Begun  and  with 
aigna  damandtog  the  rig^  to  emigrate,  uni- 
famiad  potoe  walchad  ImpasaiMuly  as  dozens 
of  plalmJulhaa  thugs  pliyatoaiy  beat  and  at- 
tacked tm  damonrtalora,  innocent  paasers- 
by,  and  the  medto  oowaring  ttw  event,  punch- 
tnq  raportsre  and  cutting  camera  cables. 

to  flw  Orwi^an  worto  of  Soviet  poitical 
Taia  atatod  that  Waatom  corre- 
inalgaled  the  demonstreiton. 
"TTwy  want  to  aae  Begun  kept  in  prieon  and 
to  uaa  the  sitoalon  to  tan  anti-Soviet  senti- 
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priaon  is.  In  a  quiedy  profound  way,  a  victory 
for  freedom  and  fnpe  for  a  Liettei  future.  But 
ttw  beatings  in  the  atraeta  of  ttw  capital  are  a 
crual  remlndar  of  wfwt  has  remained  urv 
changad.  Moreover,  deepito  televieed  aaaur- 
aiwee  to  an  American  audtonoe  that  toaif 
Begun  twd  twen  freed,  he  remained  in  prieon 
for  eeverai  more  days  Iwfore  tile  firwl  release. 
At  the  least,  ttiia  reflects  strong  twreeuc  ratio 
reilitance  by  the  KGB  to  even  the  most  Nmit- 
eo  aiepe  or  mooeraaon 

QIaarwat  can  harder  be  termed  a  dedaive 
turning  point  as  tong  as  It  is  evfctont  that  the 
fuiorum  of  preeaure  for  basic  human  rights — 
ttw  demands  of  tens  of  tfwusanda  of  Soviet 
•Jews  to  emigrato  to  Israat— continuea  to  tw 
crualwd.  Indeed,  ttw  recent  internal  reforms 
uncler  Qorbactwv  have  twen  accompanied  by 
a  aavere  tightening  of  the  eHgUity  standarda 
for  approval  of  appKcattorw  to  emigrato. 

The  ultimate  test  of  glasnost  is  whetfwr  tt 
means  as  much  for  Soviet  Jewry  as  it  does  for 
any  ottwr  part  of  Soviet  society.  As  kwif 
Begun  saM  on  his  retum  honrw: 

I  very  much  hope  that  tbe  prooeas  of  res- 
toiatlon.  the  process  of  democr»tixatlon. 
which  has  ah-eady  liegun  will  continue  and 
tiritig  alwut  new  releases,  and  will  bring  an 
end  to  the  repression  of  those  who  speak 
out  for  human  rights  and  of  those  Jews  who 
call  for  the  right  of  returning  to  their 
hoaieland.  Those  are  my  dreams,  those  are 
my  hopes.  Without  this,  the  process  of  de- 
mocratization will  l>e  Just  a  kind  of  show, 
nothing  more— not  something  real. 


LITHUANIAN  INDEPENDENCE 
DAY 


may  hokl  the  polentiel  for  reform- 
ing. In  aome  maaaurabia  way,  the  Soviet  poW- 
oal  and  aoonomlc  ayatom.  It  la  of  course  wel- 
coiaa  that  aoma  walralnto  on  aome  polth:al 
Each 


HON.  ROBERT  A.  ROE 

or  mW  JKRSKY 
nr  THX  BOUSE  OP  RKPRESEHTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  25,  1987 

Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  at  this  special 
time  to  join  the  special  order  comrrwmorating 
Lithuanian  Independence  Day. 

It  was  69  years  ago,  on  February  16,  1981, 
thai  ttw  UttHtanian  people  claimed  ttwir  irxie- 
pendence  from  Russian  domination.  Their 
coAstituInn,  adopted  in  1922,  granted  to  their 
people  freedom  of  expression,  freedom  to 
worahip  accordkig  to  the  dictates  of  orw's 
coasdence,  the  freedom  to  celebrate  orw's 
own  cultural  heritage,  and  the  freedom  to 
choose  orw's  place  of  resklence. 

For  mora  than  20  years,  the  proud  and  irv 
duatrious  Lithuanian  people  reaped  ttw  berw- 
ftta  of  their  independence,  but  in  1940  the 
Soviet  Union  officiaHy  incorporated  Lithuania 
into  the  U.S.S.R.,  against  the  will  and  the 
degire  of  ttw  LittHianian  people.  Today,  Lithua- 
nia remains  under  ttw  illegitinwte  control  of 
ttw  Soviet  Goverrvnerrt,  and  its  people  suffer 
frotn  ttwL 

Many  Lithuanians  stiN  face  life  in  the  Soviet 
Siiertan  labor  camps.  Even  though  ttw  vast 
moiority  of  Littwanians  are  Catholic  the  Soviet 
Gowrnment  dtacourages  church  attendance, 
diacrlminating  against  those  who  worship 
openly  by  denying  them  educatiorwl  and  occu- 
patfonal  oppoilunlties.  Ttw  Soviet  Government 
foibUs  any  relgtous  educatton,  publcations, 
or  charity  work.  Since  Soviet  occupatkm  in 
1940,  the  number  of  Catholic  biahops  and 
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prieets  in  Lithuania  haa  been  reduced  by  more 
then  helf.  Thia  blatant  dtaregwd  for  hunrwn 
rights  caanot  continue. 

Althoufh  the  Sovtot  Unton  is  a  signatory  to 
the  HeUtoU  agreement.  lecogiiLdng  bask: 
tiuman  riphts,  membere  of  ttw  LIttiuanian  Hal 
ainki  moaltoring  groupa  have  twen  repeatedly 

1^    —        >  ■  -  .  ■      *-  -  -  -■  la  ■  I  ■ 

Hi  paycmamc  noapnan. 

The  Soviet  Union's  continued  repression  of 
Lithuania  and  the  sovereignty  of  the  Lithuani- 
an peopto  cannot  tw  forgotten.  There  are  over 

IiiiiTlllii  11 ,-    mJ  I  TH       -  - 1  -  -       ■  "    t  -  -    t^ 

mason  peopw  or  umuanian  oesceni  iving  n 

the  United  States  today  who  we  dedtoaled  to 

a  free  LlltKiania.  I  Join  my  corwUtuents  from 

the  Eighih  Congresatonal  Dislrict  in  honoring 

ttwee  wtio  twve  fbuglit  and  continue  to  fight 

agairwt  Soviet  oppreasion. 

The  UaHed  States  has  never  recognized  the 
inoorporgtton  of  Lithuania  by  the  Soviet  Unkxi, 
and  righfy  ao.  Every  year  on  this  date,  Ameri- 
cana pAuae  to  rememtwr  Lithuania's  22 
golden  )ware  of  freedom,  and  to  express  our 
fervent  hope  ttwt  Littiuania  will  aoon  be  a  free 
country  agaki.  The  tremerxtous  persorwl  trag- 
edtos  auftored  by  ttw  Lithuanian  peopto  wouM 
of  ttwmgelves  justify  our  commemoratton  of 
this  day. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  proud  to  join  with  ottwr 
Member*  of  ttw  House  of  Repreeentattves  in 
commemorating  ttiis  day,  and  I  sahjto  ttw 
heroK  Lithuanian  peopto  for  striving  to  attain 
ttwir  right  of  nattonal  freedom. 


HADASSAH'S  75TH 
ANNIVERSARY 


HON.  CONSTANCE  A.  MOREIIA 

OPMAKTLAIID 

m  TBE  BOU8Z  or  RXPRasorrATivas 
Tuesday,  February  24,  1987 

Mrs.  MORELLA  Mr.  Speaker,  75  years  ago 
a  dozen  membere  of  the  Daughtere  of  Znn 
Study  Ckcte  led  by  Henrietta  SzoM  decided  to 
complereent  their  scholarstiip  with  action. 
Their  drOam  vras  to  create  a  nattonal  organi- 
zation, whKh  ttwy  named  Hadassah,  to  foeter 
educatkm  in  America  and  to  improve  public 
health  in  ttw  larto  of  Israel,  ttwn  ruled  tiy  the 
Ottonwn  empire. 

A  year  after  its  fourxling,  ttw  new  organiza- 
tk>n  sent  two  nurses  to  Jerusalem  to  found  a 
dink:  for  pregnant  mothere  and  young  chil- 
dren. The  rww  clinic  was  notat)le  both  for 
being  ttw  first  of  its  kind  in  the  regnn  arxl 
also  for  treating  all  ttxwe  in  need  regardless 
of  race  or  religion. 

Shortly  after  Worid  War  I  and  the  transfer  of 
control  over  the  larto  of  Israel  to  the  British 
empire,  Hadassah  began  to  set  up  the  first 
modem  twspital  in  ttw  regton.  Today,  Hadas- 
sah is  the  largest  women's  votonteer  organi- 
zatton  in  ttw  United  States,  with  a  member- 
ship of  385,000.  It  has  recently  founded  the 
first  community  college  in  ttw  Jewish  State 
and  has  contirHWd  to  buiW  a  variety  of  medh 
cal  instituttorw  in  Israel.  Hadassah  Hospital  in 
Jenjaalem,  the  finest  hospital  in  the  Mkfclto 
East,  is  weM-known  for  readitog  out  to  coun- 
tries all  over  Africa  and  Asia,  offertog  assist- 
ance and  technical  expertiae  as  wen  aa  edu- 
cating ttto  future  doctore  of  ttwee  countries  at 
ita  medttai  achod.  Hadaasah's  fine  educattorv 
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al  programa  in  the  United  States  now  indude 
summer  campa,  youth  groups,  and  an  educa- 
ttonal  department  that  produces  reeource  ma- 
terials for  other  Jewish  organizattons  through- 
out the  United  States. 

Much  of  ttw  tremendous  success  of  this  or- 
ganizatton  can  be  attributed  to  Henrietta 
SzoM,  Hadaasah's  first  prestoent  and  a 
woman  truly  ahead  of  her  time.  SzoW  «ras 
bom  in  Baltimore.  MD,  the  daughter  of  a 
rabbi.  Even  before  the  founding  of  Hadassah, 
she  was  a  f  oundmg  editor  of  ttw  Jewiah  Pitoli- 
caton  Society,  was  the  first  worrwn  to  attend 
the  Jewish  ttwotogical  seminary,  and  estab- 
lished ttw  first  nigftt  schod  for  immigranto  in 
the  dty  of  Baltimora.  Always  striving  to  fill  ttw 
needs  stw  saw,  Szdd  was  inspired  to  found 
Hadassah  after  a  trip  to  Itw  land  of  Israd  in 
which  she  was  appalled  by  the  unhealthy  con- 
dltkxw  she  wilrwssed.  In  ttw  years  since  ttwt 
first  meeltog  in  1912,  Hadassah  has  gone  a 
k>ng  way  toward  filling  the  needs  Henrietta 
SzoM  saw.  Ks  wort(  haa  improved  the  Kves  of 
many  people  in  the  United  States,  in  Israel, 
and  around  the  worid.  I  am  ddighted  to  honor 
Hadassah  and  the  remari(at)le  woman  fit>m 
Maryland  who  founded  it 


SALUTE  TO  THE  HONORABLE 
RAY  J.  lilADDEN 


HON.  ROMANO  L  MAZZOU 

or  KXMTUCKT 

nr  THX  HOUSE  or  rxpresentatites 
Wednesday,  February  25,  1987 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  great 
pleasure  to  join  my  cdleagues  in  celebration 
of  the  95th  birthday  of  our  friend  and  fonrwr 
colleague,  the  Honorable  Ray  J.  Madden  of 
Indiana. 

Ray  Madden  represented  the  people  of  the 
First  District  of  Indiana— and  the  Nation— with 
distinctton  for  over  30  years  In  the  House  of 
Representatives.  Those  of  us  who  were  privi- 
leged to  serve  with  Ray  have  benefited  from 
his  outstandtog  exampto  as  a  leader  and  legis- 
lator. As  dwkman  of  the  Committee  on  Rules, 
Ray  woriced  tirelessly  to  see  that  the  House 
carry  out  ita  business  smoothly  and  effective- 
ly. 

Always  a  strong  supporter  of  American 
working  men  and  women,  Congressman 
Madden  fought  hard  for  ttwse  Issues  in  wfMch 
he  believes  so  strongly.  And.  he  deservedly 
earned  ttw  respect  and  admiration  of  every- 
orw  with  whom  he  worked  ttiroughout  his  re- 
markabto  career,  spanning  more  than  six  dec- 
ades in  putiNc  service. 

Ray  Madden  is  an  extraordinary  indrvMual  to 
whom  all  of  us  owe  a  debt  of  thanks  for  the 
dignity  and  honor  he  brought  to  ttw  House. 

Congratulattorw.  Ray.  and  many  happy  re- 
tuma  of  ttw  day. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

MEDICARE  CATASTROPHIC 
PROTECTION  LEOISLAHON 


HON.  DAN  ROSTENKOWSiQ 

oriLLnrou 

in  THE  HOUSE  Or  RXFRXSEIITATIVXS 

TTiursday,  February  26,  1987 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  cosponsor  the  Stark/Gradtoon 
Mednare  catastrophK  protectton  legMatton.  I 
am  especially  pleased  to  be  joined  by  Mr. 
Duncan,  ttw  ranking  minority  mentoer  of  ttw 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  as  well  as 
several  other  Repubikan  and  Democratx: 
committee  members  in  cosponsoring  ttiis  leg- 
islatkxi.  The  list  of  cosponsors  deerty  demon- 
strates the  wide  bipart^an  support  that  exista 
to  do  sonwthing  about  this  critk»i  nattonal 
issue. 

Every  year  milltons  of  our  eMerty  and  dis- 
abled face  hospital  and  physkaan  care  ex- 
penses ttwt  are  finarxaaHy  ovemvhdming  and 
unquestionat>ly  catastrophe  in  their  ecofXMnc 
impact  on  the  family.  In  spite  of  Medicare.  20 
percent  of  the  eMerty  spend  over  15  percent 
of  ttwir  income  on  health  care;  and,  7  percent 
are  forced  to  spend  over  25  percent  of  their 
irKome. 

This  issue  is,  or  course,  not  new.  Wtwn  I 
was  chairman  of  ttw  Health  Sut>committee  be- 
tween 1977  and  1980,  we  consMered  cata- 
strophic coverage.  At  hearings  we  heard  from 
patiente  and  their  families  about  the  devastat- 
ing costa  of  lengthy  illnesses.  At  ttwt  tinw,  un- 
fortunately, it  was  not  possible  to  reach  agree- 
nwnt  on  a  sdutton  to  this  pnMem. 

istow,  a  numtwr  of  bills  and  proposals  with 
wide  bipartisan  support  have  been  put  for- 
ward. The  Stari(/Gradison  approach  is  an  im- 
portant additton  to  these  proposals.  While 
there  are  important  differences  in  terms  of 
specific  provisions,  ttw  various  proposals,  in- 
duding  the  administratnn's,  refled  bipartisan 
agreement  that  Mednare  shouM  be  expanded 
to  cover  catastrophk:  costa.  There  is  substar>- 
tial  agreement  that,  orK»  a  set  ddlar  limit  is 
reached,  ttw  Medicare  Program  shouM  cover 
all  further  hospital,  physkaan,  and  ottwr  retat- 
ed  acute  care  servkws.  Secretary  of  Health 
and  Human  Services  Bowen,  Senator  Bent- 
sen,  arxl  the  rrwny  ottwr  DernocretK  and  Re- 
pubUcan  Members  of  the  Senate  and  the 
House  agree  on  ttiis  fundamental  prindpto. 

Much  of  the  credit  for  the  interest  in  this 
issue  and  agreement  on  ttw  general  legisla- 
tive approach  shouM  go  to  Dr.  Otis  Bowen  of 
the  Department  of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices. Wtwn  Dr.  Bowen  was  named  Secretary 
in  1985  he  set  the  devetopment  of  a  cata- 
stropfHC  plan  as  a  major  priority.  Throughout 
the  past  year  he  has  worked  tirelessly  to 
adiieve  this  goal.  His  report,  released  in  No- 
vember, set  ttw  stage  for  the  congressional 
deliberattons  on  ttw  legislatnn  this  year. 

As  I  menttoned,  there  is  not  yet  consensus 
on  all  of  the  details  of  the  legislatton.  For  ax- 
ample.  Dr.  Bowen  suggeste  two  hospital  de- 
ductit>les  a  year  while  ttw  Staric/Gradiaon  leg- 
islatton has  only  one.  Dr.  Bowen  wouM  set  a 
$2,000  Umit  on  costa,  white  the  Start(/Gradi- 
aon  approach  has  a  limit  of  about  $1,650. 

Sniilarty  there  is  not  consensus  on  the  fi- 
nandng  of  catastrophk:  benefita  Dr.  Bowen 
propoees  a  flat  premwm  to  pay  for  ttw  new 
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coverage,  white  Startc/GFadteon  adds  the  ac- 
tuarial vakw  of  the  subskSzed  porten  of  Medi- 
care benefita  to  the  taxabte  income  of  beneS- 
daries.  The  reaaontog  behtod  thia  approach  la 
to  proted  the  kwrar  income  eUerty  and  dte- 
atiled  against  higher  coete. 

These  drffererKWS  are  important,  but  ttwy 
are  not  nrwjor  and,  I  am  sure,  do  not  present 
stumbling  btocks  to  the  enadiiwiit  of  a  bl. 
The  Committee  on  Ways  and  Maana  wN  care- 
fully and  thoroughly  conatoer  aH  of  the  major 
proposals  with  the  objective  of  ktanWytog  the 
benefit  and  financing  proviaMra  that  wM  moat 
effectively  address  the  problem,  that  ave  fair, 
and  that  a  broad  coalition  of  Democrate  and 
RepubHcans  can  support 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  this  legistotton  is  er>- 
aded  we,  at  last,  win  have  provktod  our  ekler- 
ly  and  disabled  with  insurance  agatoat  the 
high  cost  of  hospital  and  ptryskaan  care  that 
they  have  feared  for  so  kxig.  I  hope  al  of  our 
cdleagues  will  join  us  in  achievtog  ttiis  goal. 


CELEBRATINO  THE 
INDEPENDENCE  OP  LITHUANIA 


HON.  MERVYN  M.  DYMAUY 

orcALiroKifu 

IN  THE  HOUSE  Or  KZPRBSDrrATIVES 

TTiursday,  February  26,  1987 

Mr.  DYMALLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Febniwy 
16.  1987,  almost  1  mUHon  Americans  of  Lith- 
uanian origin  observed  the  69th  anniversary  of 
the  Dedaratkxi  of  Independence  of  Lithuania. 
AlttKxigh  Lithuania  has  been  usurped  t>y  ttw 
Soviet  Union  since  1944,  this  date  remains  as 
a  symt>d  of  hope  for  Lithuanian-Americans 
and  all  Littiuanians  «vt)o  are  struggling  for  ttw 
independence  of  Lithuania  I  wouH  like  to  take 
ttiis  opportunity  to  commend  Littiuaniarv-Amer- 
icans  for  ttwir  hard  work  and  oorrtrttxjtkxw  to 
our  society.  I  wouM  like  to  alao  affirm  ttwt 
many  of  us  share  their  job  on  this  special  oc- 
casion, as  we  pray  for  the  invninent  Hwratton 
of  ttwir  mottwriand.  Everyorw  wtw  bdtovoa  in 
ttw  inalienat>le  rigtit  of  peopto  to  determkw 
ttwir  own  destiny  stiouM  support  ttw  same  for 
the  Lithuanian  peopto. 


PARTS  A  AND  B  CATASTROPHIC 
PROTECTION  ACTS  OP  1987 


HON.  FORTNEY  H.  (PETE)  STARK 

opcALiroairu 

IN  THE  HOUSE  Or  REPRESENTATIVBS 

Thursday,  February  26,  1987 

Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  Repreeent- 
ative  Gradison,  Chairman  Rostenkowski, 
ranking  minority  memtwr  Representative 
Duncan,  other  members  of  ttw  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  and  I  are  introdudng  two 
bills  to  add  acute  care  cataslrtiphic  coverage 
to  ttw  Medicare  Program. 

We  ask  that  the  tegislative  language  for  the 
MedKare  parte  A  and  B  Catastrophic  Protec- 
tion Acts  of  1987  be  induded  in  ttw  Conqres- 
stONAL  Record,  as  fdlows: 

HJl.  1280 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Home  of  Jtepreaento- 
tivet  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Oon- 
ffress  assembled. 
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in  ACT. 
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in  ACT. 

(a)  fltaOBT  Tktu.— This  Aet  may  be  cited 
M  the  "MMtan  Fart  A  CSktaatrophIc  Fro- 
toettonAetof  iwr. 

fl»  Ahbohbri  to  thb  Social  tecuurr 
Act.— Smpt  w  oUMnhee  iperlflcally  pro- 
TMed,  wheuem  in  thii  Aet  an  amendment 
li  tapnmti  in  tome  of  an  amendment  to  or 
repeal  of,  a  eectlon  or  other  provlelaii.  the 
raleceoea  itaaU  be  eoneldered  to  be  made  to 
that  aaetlaB  or  other  provlalon  of  the  Social 
aeeoxttyAet 


■C  I.  MMSBNTIMMmaL  I 

(a)  Amjouioa  or  Xar&TiBR  HoanrAL 
Dauutiuaa  em  a  r«iwiMa  Tkab  B«au  ahd 
IdMoajam  to  Obb  Diboctible  Each 
TiAB.— Tlie  firrt  aentence  of  aection 
lUMaXl)  (43  nJ3.C.  lS96e<aXl))  Is  amend- 
ed- 

(1)  by  atifidnc  "any  speU  of  iUneas"  and 

"the  fliat  period  of  continuous 

(as  'lefined   In   subsection 

<bMI))  that  begiiM  in  a  calendar  year",  and 

(S)  by  lnaertii«  "for  that  calendar  year" 

after  "inpatient  hospital  deductible". 

(b)  HifinwATiOM  or  Qbibuu.  Dat  LnoTA- 
Tnw  oa  iBTATiBR  HoeFiXAL  Smnnca.— Sec- 
tion ISU  (43  VAC.  1396d)  is  amended- 

(1)  by  amenrtin«  paragraph  <1)  of  subaec- 
tloB  (a)  to  read  as  foUowa: 
"(1)  inpatient  hospital  serrloes:"; 
(S)  in  suteectlOB  (b>- 

(A)  in  the  matter  before  paragraph  (1),  by 
atriUng  "during  a  mell  of  illness  may  not 
(auhjeet  to  subsection  (c))"  and  inserting 
"may  not", 

(B)  by  striking  paragraph  (1),  and 

(C)  by  redeaignattng  paragraph  (3)  and  (3) 
aa  paragrapha  (1)  and  (3),  respectively;  and 

(3)  by  anwndlng  suliaection  (c)  to  read  as 
fbllows: 

"(eXl>  If  an  individual  is  an  inpatient  of  a 
payehlatrie  lUMpttal  on  the  first  day  of  med- 
icare entttlement  (as  defined  in  paragraph 
(4XA))  payoMnt  may  not  be  made  under 
thlB  part  during  the  period  described  in 
paravaph  (3)  for  inpatient  mental  health 
(as  defined  hi  paragraph  (4XB))  in 
of  the  number  of  days  specified  In 
paragraph  (3). 

"(3)  The  period  deecribed  In  this  para- 
gxairit- 

"(A)  begina  on  the  first  day  of  medicare 
iiiilHVnnii|il  and 

"(B)  coda  at  the  end  of  the  first  period  of 
W  eooaeeattve  days  thereafter  on  each  of 
whleh  the  individual  is  not  receiving  Inpa- 
tient mental  health  services. 

"(3)  The  number  of  days  specified  in  this 
paragraph  for  an  individual  is  ISO  daya  leas 
the  nmaber  of  days  (during  the  15(Mlay 
period  immwliatrly  befne  the  first  day  of 
medicare  entttlement)  during  which  the  In- 
divldttal  was  an  inpatient  of  a  payehlatrie 
hoapitaL 

"(4)Inthia8nbaectl(»i: 

"(A)  The  term  'first  day  of  medicare  enti- 
tlement' meana.  for  an  individual,  the  first 
day  of  the  first  month  for  which  the  indi- 
vidual la  entitled  to  beneflta  under  this  part. 

"(B)  Die  term  Inpatient  mental  health 


"(1)  inpatient  payehlatrie  hospital  services. 


"(U)  tnpattant  hospital  services  for  an  Indl- 
vldnal  who  la  an  inpatient  primarily  for  the 
rtiagnnala  or  treatment  of  mental  Ulneaa.". 

(e)  fcnmiATMSi  or  OonauaAnca  AMOuiraa 
lOB  larAxnar  HoarrrAL  Bbbvicbb.— <1)  Sec- 
tion UU(aXl)  (43  VJB.C.  lS05e(aXl))  la 
amamlail  by  atilklng  the  aeoond  aentence. 

(3)  aaetlaB  1814(dXS)  (43  V&C. 
13MftdX3))  ia  amended- 
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(A)  by  striking  "M  percent"  and  "80  per- 
orat"  and  inserting  "1(X>  percent"  both 
plates,  and 

(B)  by  striking  "two-thirds  oV. 

(d)  lauaamu  or  larATmn  HoanrAL  Di- 
ouonaLK.— Subsection  (b)  of  section  1813  (43 
UAC.  ISMIe)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"<bXl)  The  inpatient  hospital  deductible 
for  1B8T  shall  be  $530.  The  inpatient  hospi- 
tal deductible  for  any  succeeding  year  shall 
be  an  amount  equal  to  the  inpatient  hospi- 
tal deductible  for  the  preceding  year  in- 
creased by  the  applicable  increase  percent- 
age determined  under  section  316(1)  in  the 
previous  year.  Any  amount  determined 
under  the  preceding  sentence  which  Is  not  a 
multiple  of  (1  shall  be  rounded  to  the  near- 
est multiple  of  91  (or,  if  it  Is  a  multiple  of  60 
cenfts  but  not  a  multiple  of  $1,  to  the  next 
hl^er  multiple  of  $1). 

"(2)  Not  later  than  November  16  of  each 
year  (beginning  with  1987),  the  Secretary 
shall  promulgate  the  Inpatient  hospital  de- 
duoUble  under  this  subsection  for  the  suc- 
ceeding year. 

"(3)  In  this  section,  the  term  'period  of 
continuous  hospitalization'  means,  with  re- 
spect to  an  individual,  the  period  beginning 
on  the  first  day  the  individual  is  fiimished 
inpatient  hospital  services  and  ends  on  the 
individual's  date  of  discharge  (as  established 
by  the  Secretary  for  purposes  of  section 
1888)  from  the  hoepltal  (or,  in  the  case  of  a 
transfer,  hoQ)ltals)  involved.". 

(t)  DRBKitniATiOR  or  Part  A  PHzmrTif.— 
Subsection  (d)  of  section  1818  (42  n.S.C. 
13961-2)  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(dXl)  The  Secretary  shall,  during  Sep- 
tember of  each  year  (beginning  with  1987), 
estimate  the  monthly  actuarial  rate  for 
months  in  the  succeeding  year.  Such  actuar- 
ial rate  shall  be  one-twelfth  of  the  amount 
which  the  Secretary  estimates  (on  an  aver- 
age^ per  ciu>ita  basis)  is  equal  to  100  percent 
of  the  benefits  and  administrative  costs 
which  will  be  payable  from  the  Federal  Hoe- 
pltal Insurance  Trust  Fund  for  services  per- 
f oitned  and  related  administrative  costs  In- 
cuired  in  the  succeeding  year  with  respect 
to  individuals  age  65  and  over  who  will  be 
entltied  to  benefits  under  this  part  during 
that  entire  year. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  shall,  during  Septem- 
ber of  each  year  determine  and  promulgate 
the  dollar  amount  which  shall  be  applicable 
for  premlmns  for  months  occurring  in  the 
following  year.  Such  amount  shall  be  equal 
to  the  monthly  actuarial  rate  determined 
under  paragraph  (1)  for  that  foUowing  year. 
Any  amount  determined  under  the  preced- 
ing sentence  which  Is  not  a  multiple  of  $1 
shall  be  roimded  to  the  nearest  multiple  of 
|1  (or,  if  It  is  a  multiple  of  50  cents  but  not 
a  multiple  of  $1,  to  the  next  higher  multiple 
of  ID. 

"(3)  Whenever  the  Secretary  promulgates 
the  dollar  amount  which  shall  be  applicable 
as  the  monthly  premium  under  this  section, 
he  shall,  at  the  time  such  promulgation  Is 
announced,  issue  a  public  statement  setting 
forth  the  actuarial  assumptions  and  bases 
employed  by  him  in  arriving  at  the  amount 
of  an  adequate  actuarial  rate  for  individuals 
66  and  older  as  provided  in  paragrv>h  (1).". 

(()  Coavoucnia  AiiZNSicxina.— 

(1)  DaoFrmo  "Smx-or-lLunss"  Coa- 
dtr.— Section  1881  (43  UJB.C.  1396x)  is 
amended— 

(A)  by  striking  subsection  (a); 

(B)  in  subsection  (e)— 

(I)  by  striking  the  second  sentence,  and 

(II)  in  the  fifth  sentence,  by  striking  ", 
except  for  purpooea  of  subsection  (aX3),"; 

(C)  in  subsection  (J)— 
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(i)  in  the  first  sentence,  by  striking 
"(other  than  for  purposea  of  aubaeetton 
(aX3)",  agid 

(U)  by  atriklng  the  aeoond  aentence:  and 

(D)  in  aubaection  (y)— 

(I)  in  paragraph  (1),  by  striking  "(except 
for  purposes  of  subsection  (aX3))",  and 

(II)  in  paragrapha  (3)  and  (3),  by  striking 
"spell  of  iUness"  and  "spell"  each  place 
either  aivears  and  inserting  "year". 

(3)  MigcxLLAinon8.-(A)  Section  1812  (43 
n.8.C.  1996e)  is  amended  by  striking  subsec- 
tion (g). 

(B)  Section  1833(b)  (43  VS.C.  1395k(b))  Is 
amended  by  striking  "  'spell  of  illness',"  and 
the  comma  before  "and". 

(g)  ErfBcnvs  Date  akd  TaAirainoa.— 

(1)  DgDucmLK.— (A)  The  amendments 
made  by  subsections  (a)  and  (d>  shaU  apply 
to  the  deductible  for  1988  and  succeeding 
years. 

(B)  Hold  h^smisbb  aoaimst  THAMSinoa 
POR  CALnisAx  TKAa  DBDUCTiBLX.— In  the  case 
of  an  Individual  for  whom  a  spell  of  illness 
(ss  defined  in  section  1861(a)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act,  as  in  effect  on  December  31, 
1987)  began  before  January  1, 1988,  and  had 
not  yet  ended  as  of  such  date,  the  amend- 
ment made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  not  apply 
to  services  furnished  during  that  spell  of  ill- 
ness during  1988  or  1989. 

(2)  KXTKHSIOH    or   BEM SPITS    AHD   COnfSDH- 

AiicE.— The  amendments  made  by  subsec- 
tions (b)  and  (c)  shall  vply  to  inpatient 
hospital  services  furnished  on  or  after  Janu- 
ary 1, 1968. 

(3)  PagKiTTM.— The  amendments  made  by 
subsectian  (e)  shall  I4>ply  to  premiums  for 
months  t>egiiming  with  January  1988. 

(4)  MiscKLLAiraous.— The  amendments 
made  by  subaection  (f )  shall  take  effect  on 
January  1, 1988. 

(5)  A0J17STlIXirT  IM  patkxhts  pok  niPA- 
TiawT  BdBPTiAL  SKBVicss.— In  adjusting— 

(A)  DBO  prospective  payment  rates  under 
section  1886(d)  of  the  Social  Security  Act, 

(B)  target  amounts  imder  section 
1888(bX8)  of  such  Act, 

(C)  outlier  cutoff  points  under  section 
1886(dX(XA)  of  such  Act,  and 

(D)  weighing  factors  under  section 
1886(dX4)  of  such  Act. 

the  Secsetary  shall,  to  the  extent  appropri- 
ate, take  into  consideration  the  reductions 
in  paynxnts  to  hospitals  by  medicare  Xttob- 
flciaries  resulting  from  the  amendments 
made  faor  subsection  (b)  of  this  section 
(eliminating  a  day  limitation  on  inpatient 
hoepltal  servicee). 

SEC  t.  roar-HosprrAL  extended  case  sekv- 
icca 

(a)  ComsuaAHCB  Ratb  op  30  Psrcxrt  op 
Natiora*.  Avxraoe  Per  Dixif  Cost  por  Serv- 
ices FmunsHED  Dnania  Four  7  Dats  op 
Each  CaLEMDAR  Tear.— Paragraph  (3)  of  sec- 
tion 1818(a)  (43  DAC.  1395e(a))  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(3XA)  The  amount  payable  for  post-hos- 
pital extended  care  servioes  furnished  an  in- 
dividual in  any  calendar  year  shall  be  re- 
duced by  the  coinsurance  smount  (promul- 
gated under  subparagraph  (C)  for  that  year) 
for  each  day  (before  the  8th  day)  on  which 
he  is  famished  such  services  during  the 
year. 

"(B)  Before  September  1  of  each  year  (be- 
ginning with  1987),  the  Secretary  shall  esti- 
mate the  national  average  per  diem  reasona- 
ble cost  reoogniaed  under  this  tiUe  for  post- 
hospital  extended  care  services  which  will 
be  furnished  in  the  succeeding  calendar 
year. 
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"(C)  The  Secretary  shall.  In  September  of 
each  year  (beginning  with  1987)  promulgate 
the  cotnsnTancf  amount  which  ahall  vply 
to  poet-hoq>ital  extended  care  aervicee  fur- 
niabed  in  the  aucceedlng  year.  Such  amount 
ahall  be  equal  to  30  percent  of  the  national 
average  per  diem  coat  eatimated  under  sub- 
paragnmh  (B)  in  that  year.  If  the  coinsur- 
ance amount  determined  under  the  preced- 
ing sentence  is  not  a  multiple  of  50  cents,  it 
shall  be  rounded  to  the  nearest  multiple  of 
60  cents  (or,  if  it  is  a  multiple  of  25  cents 
but  not  a  multiple  of  60  cents,  to  the  next 
higher  multiple  of  60  cents).". 

(b)  EzTsasnio  to  160  Dats  nr  Each  Cal- 
ERDAR  Tear.— Section  1812  (42  UJS.C.  1395d) 
is  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (aX2XA).  by  striking 
"100  days  during  any  spell  of  illness"  and  in- 
serting "160  days  during  any  calendar  year", 
and 

(2)  in  subsection  (bXl),  as  redesignated  by 
section  2(aX3),  by  striking  "during  such 
spell  after  such  services  have  been  fur- 
nished to  him  for  100  days  during  such 
spell"  and  Inserting  "during  a  calendar  year 
after  such  services  have  been  furnished  to 
the  Individual  for  150  days  during  that 
year". 

(c)  CoHPORmKG  AMxmniBiiT.— Section 
1861(yX3)  (42  VS.C.  1395  (yX3))  is  amended 
by  striking  "equal  to"  and  all  that  follows 
through  "31st  day"  and  inserting  "equal  to 
the  coinsurance  amount  established  under 
section  1813(aX3XC)  for  each  day  before 
the  8th  day". 

(d)  Eppicrrvx  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  post-hos- 
pital extended  care  services  furnished  on  or 
after  January  1, 1988. 

SRC  4.  HosnrAL  care. 

(a)  ExTEasiOK  op  Covxraob  Period.— Sec- 
tion 1812  (43  V&.C.  1395d)  U  amended- 

(1)  in  subsection  (aX4),  by  striking  "and 
one  subsequent  period  of  30  days"  and  in- 
serting ",  a  subsequent  period  of  30  days, 
and  a  subsequent  extension  period"; 

(2)  in  subsection  (dXl),  by  striking  "and 
one  subsequent  period  of  30  days"  and  In- 
serting ",  a  subsequent  period  of  30  days, 
and  a  subsequent  extension  period":  and 

(3)  in  subsection  (dXSXB).  by  inserting 
"or  a  subsequent  extension  period"  after 
"30-day  period". 

(b)  COMTUIUED  CXRTIfTCATIOH  OP  TbRMIIIAL 

iLurass  POR  EzTBHDED  Behepits.— Section 
1814(aX7XA)  (42  U.S.C.  1395f(aX7KA))  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  "and"  at  the  end  of  clause 
(1). 

(2)  by  striking  the  semicolon  at  the  end  of 
clause  (H)  and  Inserting  ",  and",  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
clause: 

"(ill)  in  a  subsequent  extension  period,  the 
medical  director  or  physician  described  in 
clause  (iXII)  recertifies  at  the  beginning  of 
the  period  that  the  individual  ia  terminally 
01;". 

(c)  EpracnvE  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  hospice 
care  furnished  on  or  after  January  1,  1988. 

sec  i.  BUXm  DIDCCnBLK. 

(a)  In  Oenebal.— Paragraph  (2)  of  section 
1813(a)  (43  VS.C.  1396e(a))  Is  amended  to 
read  aa  f  ollowa: 

"(3XA)  the  amount  payable  to  any  provid- 
er of  aervloea  under  thla  part  for  servioes 
furnished  an  individual  shall  be  further  re- 
duced by  a  deduction  equal  to  the  expenses 
incurred  for  the  first  three  pints  of  whole 
blood  (or  equivalent  quantities  of  packed 
red  blood  oella.  aa  defined  under  regula- 
tiona)  fumlahed  to  the  individual  during 
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each  calendar  year,  except  that  auch  de- 
ductible for  such  blood  shaU  In  accordance 
with  regulationa  be  appropriately  reduced 
to  the  extent  that  there  has  been  a  replace- 
ment of  such  blood  (or  equivalent  quantities 
of  packed  red  blood  cella,  aa  ao  defined);  and 
for  such  purposes  blood  (or  equivalent 
quantities  of  padced  red  blood  cells,  as  so 
defined)  furnished  such  individual  shall  be 
deemed  replaced  when  the  Institution  or 
other  person  furnishing  such  blood  (or  such 
equivalent  quantities  of  packed  red  blood 
cells,  as  80  defined)  is  given  one  pint  of 
blood  for  each  pint  of  blood  (or  equivalent 
quantitiea  of  packed  red  blood  cells,  as  so 
defined)  furnished  such  individual  with  re- 
spect to  which  a  deduction  la  made  under 
this  sentence. 

"(B)  The  dediictible  under  subparagraph 
(A)  for  blood  or  blood  cells  furnished  an  in- 
dividual in  a  year  ahall  be  reduced  to  the 
extent  that  a  deductible  has  been  imposed 
under  section  1833(b)  to  blood  or  blood  cells 
furnished  the  individual  in  the  year.". 

(b)  Efiaciivt  Date.— <1)  The  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  apply  to  blood 
or  blood  cells  furnished  on  or  after  January 
1, 1988. 

(2)  In  the  case  of  an  individual  for  whom  a 
spell  of  illness  (as  defined  in  section  1881(a) 
of  the  Social  Security  Act)  began  before 
January  1,  1988,  and  had  not  yet  ended  as  of 
such  date,  the  amount  of  any  deductible 
under  section  1813(aX3)  of  such  Act  (as 
amended  by  subsection  (a))  shall  be  reduced 
diuing  that  spell  of  Illness  during  1988  or 
1989  to  the  extent  the  deductible  under  sec- 
tion 1813(aX3)  of  such  Act  (as  in  effect 
before  January  1,  1988)  was  applied  during 
the  speU  of  illness. 

SBC  a  value  or  mkdiciakk  covkragk  includ- 
ed IN  GROSS  IN(X>ME. 
(a)  In  Obmxral.— Part  n  of  subchapter  B 
of  chapter  1  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1986  (relating  to  items  specificiJly  includ- 
ed in  gross  income)  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 

-SBC  M.  VALUB  or  MEDICARE  COVERAGE. 

"(a)  IH  Oxreral.— In  the  case  of  an  indi- 
vidual, gross  income  includes— 

"(1)  an  amount  equal  to  the  aggregate  of 
the  imputed  Medicare  part  A  actuarial 
values  for  each  month  (during  the  taxable 
year)  during  which  such  individual  was  enti- 
Ued  to  benefits  under  part  A  of  tiUe  XVIII 
of  the  Social  Security  Act,  and 

"(2)  an  amount  equal  to  the  aggregate  of 
the  Imputed  Medicare  part  B  actuarial 
values  for  each  month  (during  the  taxable 
year)  during  which  such  individual  was  enti- 
tled to  benefits  under  part  B  of  Utie  XVIII 
of  the  Social  Security  Act. 

"(b)  Imputed  Medicare  Actuarial  Valuxs 
Depixed.- For  purposes  of  this  section— 

"(1)    Imputb)    medicare    part    a    actual 

VALUE.— 

"(A)  Ur  OEHERAL.— The  term  'imputed  Med- 
icare part  A  actuarial  value'  means,  with  re- 
spect to  any  month  in  a  calendar  year  for  an 
individual,  50  percent  of  the  monthly  actu- 
arial rate  promulgated  under  section 
1818(dXl)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  for 
that  month. 

"(B)  Zero  value  por  certaih  rohresi- 
DEKTs  AMD  POR  PART  A  BUT-ms.- lo  the  case 
of  an  individual  who  Is  a  nonresident  for  a 
month  (as  determined  imder  subaection  (c)) 
or  who  Is  eligible  for  benefits  under  tiUe 
XVm  of  the  Social  Security  Act  for  a 
month  only  by  virtue  of  payment  of  a  pre- 
mium under  section  1818  of  such  Act,  the 
imputed  Medicare  part  A  actuarial  value  for 
the  mcmth  for  the  individual  is  aero. 
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"(2)   IMFUTKD   MEDICARE  PART  B   ACTUARIAL 

VALUE.- The  term  'imputed  Medicare  part  B 
actuarial  value'  means,  with  reveet  to  any 
month  in  a  calendar  year  for  an  Individual, 
twice  the  monthly  actuarial  rate  fataWlahfid 
under  aection  1839(aXl)  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  for  that  year,  leaa  the  amount  of 
the  monthly  premium  for  that  month  estab- 
lished under  sectkm  1839  of  such  Act  (with- 
out regard  to  subsections  (b)  and  (f)  there- 
of). 

"(c)  NoaRBsiDEirr  Depixed.- For  purposes 
of  this  section— 

"(I)  IM  GERERAL.- The  term  ixmresident' 
means,  with  respect  to  a  month,  an  individ- 
ual who  has  been  continuously  outside  the 
United  States  for  a  period  of  24  months 
before  the  month  and  who  is  not  consid- 
ered, under  paragraph  (2),  to  be  a  reaident 
for  the  month. 

"(2)  TREATMxm  AS  RBsioEirr  in  a  tear  it 

RBCXrVX  MEDICARE  SEM^ITS  Dl  THB  TEAR.- For 

purposes  of  paragraph  (1),  an  individual  ia 
considered  to  be  a  reaident  for  all  m*«rit-*«»  m 
a  calendar  year  if  payment  ia  made  (under 
part  A  or  part  B  of  titie  XVIII  of  the  Social 
Security  Act)  with  respect  to  any  aervieea 
furnished  the  Individual  at  any  time  during 
the  year. 

"(3)  OuTsiDB  uiiiTED  STATES.- For  puTiKiaea 
of  this  subsection,  an  individual  Is  consid- 
ered to  be  continuously  outside  the  United 
SUtes  beginning  with  the  first  pcarkxl  of  30 
consecutive  days  on  each  of  which  the  indi- 
vidual is  outside  the  United  States  and 
ending  with  the  first  period  of  30  oonaecu- 
tlve  days  thereafter  on  each  of  which  the 
individual  Is  in  the  United  States." 

(b)  TRARSPn  OP  CotTAIH  AODITIORAL  RBV- 
BITUES      TO      FSDERAL      HOSPITAL      ImURASCB 

Trust  Puhds.— Section  1817  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  (42  X3S.C.  13961)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion: 

"(kXl)  There  are  hereby  appropriated  to 
the  Trust  Fund  amounts  equivalent  to  the 
aggregate  amount  of  increase  of  tax  liabil- 
ities under  chapter  1  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1986  which  is  attributable  to 
the  application  of  sections  9(XaXl)  and 
871(aX4XA)  of  such  Code. 

"(2)  The  amoimts  appropriated  by  para- 
graph (1)  shall  be  tranaferred  from  time  to 
time  (but  not  leas  frequently  than  quarter- 
ly) from  the  general  fund  of  the  Treasury 
on  the  basis  of  estimates  made  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  of  the  amounts  re- 
ferred to  in  such  paragraph.  Any  such  quar- 
terly payment  shall  be  made  on  the  1st  day 
of  such  quarter  and  shall  take  Into  account 
the  aggregate  imputed  Medicare  part  A  ac- 
tuarial values  for  such  quarter.  Proper  ad- 
justments shall  be  made  in  amounts  subae- 
quenUy  transferred  to  the  extent  prior  eati- 
mates  were  in  excess  of  or  less  than  the 
amounts  required  to  be  transferred. 

"(3)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
submit  annual  reports  to  the  Congress  and 
to  the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices on— 

"(A)  the  transfers  made  under  this  subsec- 
tion during  the  year  and  the  methodology 
used  in  determining  the  amount  of  such 
transfers,  and 

"(B)  the  anticipated  operation  of  thla  sub- 
section during  the  next  5  years.". 

(c)  IxpoRMATioa  Reporiuio.— Section 
6050F  of  the  Internal  Revmue  Code  of  1988 
(relating  to  returns  relating  to  Social  Secu- 
rity benefits)  is  smended— 

(1)  in  the  heading  by  inserting  "axd  medi- 

CARS  ACTUARIAL  VALUES"  aftCT  "BOCIAL  BICU- 
RITT"; 

(3)  in  subsection  (aXl)— 
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**and~  at  the  end  of  sub-    navment  amount  that  would  be  nravlded  if 
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U)by 


lot 
to  19 


"aatT  at  the  end  of  nib- 
<BX  Br  liiMtttnv  "waOr  at  tbe 
Cand 
alter  pancrapb  (C)  the 


"CD)  lamntH  mmaaak  of  the  imiNited 
pait  A  actuarial  valuee  and  the 
MadJeaw  part  B  actuarial  values 
(aa  MHb  taoH  are  defined  In  section  MKb) 
with  ra^eet  to  any  Indtrklttal  during  any 
ealandar  year,  and": 
(a)taiauiiaeettan(b)- 
(A)  in  paragraph  (1),  by  insertinc  "or, 
with  ravact  to  amounts  described  in  parsr 
(IXD).  the  Health  Care  Finandnt 
'  after  "payments",  and 
<B)  In  paragraph  (2),  by  tnaarttng  "and  of 
radnetJons."  and  Inaeittng  "of  reductions, 
and  of  actuarial  values":  and 
(4)  in  enbasction  (cKlXA).  by  inserting 
actuarial  values  deacrlbed  in 
1  (aXlXDr  after  "8g(dXlXA)". 
(d)  Omxeu.  JaamumEKn.-<l)  The  table 
of  sactloBa  for  part  n  of  subchapter  B  of 
chapter  1  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
IMS  is  amenrtsd  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following  new  item: 
"See.  90.  Value  of  Medicare  coverage." 

(3)  Hie  item  in  the  table  of  sections  for 
subpart  B  of  part  m  of  subchapter  A  of 
diapter  61  of  such  Code  relating  to  section 
MWOF  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"Sec  WMOr.  Returns  relating  to  social  secu- 
rity and  medicare  actuarial 
values." 


(e)  BrracTiva  Dsn.— The  amendments 
by  this  section  shall  apply  to  taxable 
ending  after  December  SI.  1987.  but 
only  with  respect  to  imputed  Medicare  part 
A  actuarial  value  and  to  imputed  Medicare 
part  B  actuarial  value  (as  defined  in  sections 
90(b)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  19M) 
for  months  after  December  1987. 

HJt.1381 
Be  it  emmetei  by  the  Senate  and  Houae  oj 
BeprasmtattMi   q^  the    United  SUUet   of 
AsMrlea  in  ODNffress  assemMed. 


This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Medicare 
Part  B  Cata^roidilc  Protection  Act  of 
1987". 


.  t.  UHRMKIH  OH  MBMCAU  OUT-OP-POCSR 
■DBflBB  DNOD  PAKT  B. 

Saetian  im  of  the  Social  Security  Act  (42 
VAC.  11861)  ia  amcnded- 

(1)  by  ii IBM  ting  after  subsecUon  (e)  the 
f dltowtng  new  sutasectian: 

"(fXl)  Motwtthstanding  subsections  (a) 
and  (b).  if  an  tndtvldual  has  incurred  out-of- 
pocket  part  B  eapcnaes  (as  defined  in  para- 
graph (2))  in  a  calendar  year  (beginning 
with  1986)  in  an  amount  equal  to  part  B  cat- 
aatrapbte  Umtt  (estaUlahed  under  parar 
graph  (•))  of  the  year,  payment  under  this 
part  with  req^eet  to  any  additional  incurred 
openaes  in  tbe  calendar  year  shall  be  made 
aaif- 

"(A)  the  deduction  described  in  the  second 
aantenee  of  snbawiion  (b)  (relating  to 
blood)  no  looser  appUed,  mwi 

"(B)  '100  percent'  and  '0  percent'  were 
sniistltntad  for  "80  percent'  and  '90  percent'. 
lamauUvrty.  each  place  either  appears  in 
aubaaetion  (a),  in  aeetian  18SS(1X3).  in  sec- 
tion 1886(bXS).  and  in  subsections  (bX3) 
and  (bX8)  of  saetlan  1881. 

"(8)  Ih  thlB  anheectlon.  the  term  'out-of- 
pockat  part  B  expenes*  meaiw- 

"(A)  the  dedoctfcms  estahllshed  under  sub- 
seettaD  (b).  and 

"(B)  the  diflteeuce  between  the  payment 
amoont  provided  under  this  part  and  the 
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payment  amount  that  would  be  provided  if 
'100  percent'  and  '0  percent'  were  substitut- 
ed lor  '80  percent'  and  '20  percent',  respec- 
tively, each  place  either  appears  in  subsec- 
tloa  (a),  tai  secUon  1833(1X2).  in  section 
1839(bX3),  and  in  subsections  (bX3)  and 
(bXfe)  of  section  1881. 

"(8XA)  The  part  B  catastrophic  Umtt  for 
1988  is  $1,000.  The  part  B  catastrophic  limit 
for  any  socceedlng  year  shall  be  an  amount 
equal  to  the  part  B  catastrophic  limit  for 
the  preceding  year  increased  by  the  applica- 
ble Increase  percentage  under  secUon  316(1) 
in  the  prevknis  year.  Any  amount  deter- 
miisd  tmder  the  preceding  sentence  which 
la  not  a  multiple  of  $1  shall  be  rounded  to 
the  nearest  multiple  of  $1  (or.  If  it  ia  multi- 
ple of  50  cents  but  not  a  multiple  of  $1,  to 
the  next  higher  multiple  of  $1). 

"(B)  Not  later  than  November  15  of  each 
year  (beginning  with  1987),  the  Secretary 
shall  promulgate  the  part  B  catastrophic 
limft  under  this  paragraph  for  the  luoceed- 
Ingyear. 

"(4)  In  applying  paragraph  (1)  in  the  case 
of  ■!  organization  receiving  payment  under 
clause  (A)  of  subsection  (aXl)  or  under  a 
reaaonable  cost  reimbursement  contract 
under  section  1878— 

"(A)  the  Secretary  shall  provide  for  an  ap- 
propriate adjustment  in  the  payment 
amotmta  otherwiae  made  to  reflect,  in  the 
aggregate,  the  aggregate  Increaae  in  pay- 
meats  that  would  otherwiae  be  made  with 
respect  to  enrollees  In  the  organisation  if 
payments  were  made  other  than  under  such 
clause  or  such  a  contract  or  with  respect  to 
individuals  furnished  services  through  the 
facility  If  payments  were  to  be  made  on  an 
Indlvidual-by-individual  basis,  and 

"(B)  the  organization  or  facility  shall  pro- 
vide sssiirances  satisfactory  to  the  Secretary 
that  the  organization  or  facility  will  not  un- 
dertake to  charge  an  Individual  during  a 
year  for  services  for  which  payment  may  be 
made  under  this  part  after  the  individual 
has  incurred  (whether  through  the  organi- 
zation, facility  or  otherwise)  out-of-pocket 
part  B  eziienses  in  the  year  in  an  amount 
equal  to  part  B  catastrophic  limit  estab- 
lished under  paragn4>h  (3)  of  the  year."; 
and 

(3)  in  subsections  (c)  and  (g),  by  striking 
"(a)  and  (b)"  each  place  It  appears  and  in- 
serting "(a),  (b),  and  (f )". 

SMC  S.  LnOTAnON  ON  CHABGKS  WHEBE  CATA- 

snoPHic  LnoT  skachkd. 
SecUon  1806(aX3XA)  of  the  Social  Securi- 
ty Act  (43  UAC.  1395cc(aK2KA))  is  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  tbe  end  the  following  new 
sentence:  "A  provider  of  services  may  not 
impose  a  charge  under  the  first  sentence  of 
this  subparagraph  for  services  for  which 
payment  is  made  to  the  provider  pursuant 
to  section  1833(f)  (relating  to  catastrophic 
benefits).". 
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THE  INTRODUCTION  OP  THE 
MEDICARE  PART  A  CATA- 
8TROPHIC  PROTECTION  ACT 
AND  THE  j^DICARE  PART  B 
CATASTROPHIC  PROTECTION 
ACT  OP  1987 


HON.  WILLIS  D.  GRADISON,  JR. 

or  OHIO 
ZH  THB  HO0SX  OF  RgPRgSSHTATITSS 

Thunday,  February  2€,  1987 

Mr.  QRAOISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  honored 
to  Join  wH^  a  number  of  my  coUoaguea  in  iiv 
trotfudng  the  Dtodk^re  Part  A  C^atastrophic 


Prola(*)rt  Act  of  1967  and  the  Medk:we  Pwt 
B  CgtMliDphic  frotectlon  Acit  of  1987.  Theee 
bMa  warw  developed  under  the  sbie  dtecUon 
of  the  cMrnwi  of  the  Ways  and  Meena 
HeeNh  SUboommittee,  Congreaaman  Stark. 
wKh  the  fuH  perticlpetioii  of  memiMra  of  the 
Ways  an4  Means  CommMee  from  both  par- 
ties. The  Ms  are  truly  bipertiawi  and  I  am  per- 
ticulwty  gratified  that  both  the  ch^rman  of  the 
Ways  and  Meant  Committae,  Congreseman 
ROSTENKOWSKI  and  the  committee's  ranldng 
Repubficgn  member,  Congreaaman  Duncan. 
have  cfioeen  to  be  originaJ  ooaponsors  of 
theae  measures. 

H.R.  1280  and  H.R.  1281  will  serve  aa  the 
primary  legislative  vehicles  In  the  House  for 
the  taue  of  catastrophic  health  care  ex- 
pertses.  The  bills  would  enhance  the  Modfcare 
part  A  and  part  B  berwfits  to  provide  berwfici- 
aries  with  irwreased  protecton  against  out-of- 
pocket  c^sts  for  pfiysidan  and  hospital  serv- 
ices resulting  from  a  major  illness.  These  Ini- 
tiatives should  also  serve  as  a  catalyst  for  d»- 
cusskxis  of  the  ottwr  pieces  of  the  cata- 
strophic health  care  expense  Issue,  the  (x>sts 
to  the  elderly  of  uncovered  mednal  servk»s 
and  druga,  the  risk  of  k>ng-term  care  needs 
for  the  elderly  and  dnat)led  and  ttie  vulnerabil- 
ity of  maay  nonelderty  Amertoans  to  Ihe  finan- 
cial burden  of  major  fllness. 

PRESIDENT'S  OONTmSUTKM 

The  is8ue  of  catastrophic  health  care  ex- 
pense wQukJ  not  be  at  the  forefront  of  \he  leg- 
islative agenda  for  tfie  100th  Congress  without 
the  leadership  already  shown  by  President 
Reagan  and  the  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services,  Or.  Otis  Bowen.  The  Presi- 
dent f  octBed  national  attentnn  on  the  issue  in 
his  1986  State  of  the  Unnn  speech  when  he 
asked  Dr.  Bowen  to  prepare  recommerxla- 
trans,  witiin  the  year,  on  poides  to  assure 
that  Americans  wouM  be  able  to  have  afford- 
able instrance  to  prevent  financial  min  as  a 
result  of  catastrophic  Hlness  costs. 

Dr.  Bokvn  dki  an  able  job  in  meeting  the 
Presklenrs  mandate.  His  thinking  is  reflected 
in  the  Prasklenf  s  legislative  initiative  on  Medh 
care  catastrophic  wtiich  was  introckjced  yes- 
terday in  the  House  by  ttw  minority  leader, 
Congresgman  Mkmel  I  cosponsored  that  biN. 
I  view  it  as  an  important  contributkxi  to  ttiis 
process  and  see  it  as  an  affirmatkx)  by  both 
the  Presitlent  and  the  House  Republican  lead- 
ersliip  of  ttwir  intent  to  act  on  ttie  catastropiiic 
medical  expense  issue. 

The  Prmklent's  Mednare  catastrophk:  bill 
places  a  $2,000  cap  on  cost  sharing  for  Medh 
care  t)eneficiaiies.  This  Kmitatkxi  on  out-of- 
pocket  cpsts  and  cttarges  for  doctor  and  hos- 
pital services  wouM  lessen  ttie  financial  pres- 
sure on  1.7  mMKon  Americans. 

MCDKARE  CATASmOPHK  MmATIVES 

H.R.  1280  and  H.R.  1281  go  further.  These 
measureg  wouM  Nmit  potential  out-of-pocket 
expenseg  for  beneficiaries  to  a  single  hospital 
deductib(B  $541  in  1988— and  $1,000  in  de- 
ducUbiea  and  copayments  for  pert  B  physi- 
cians and  outpatient  servioea  These  limits 
would  reduce  mejor  expenses  for  2.5  million 
mooware  esgme  Mnencens. 

H.R.  1280  and  H.R.  1281  meet  criteria 
whtoh  art,  in  my  view,  critical  to  any  medteare 
catastrophic  legisiatkxi: 
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Hrst.  the  bMa  provUe  Medkwe  beneHci- 
ariaa  graatar  pamonai  security  by  MmMng  their 
■■gityter  the  physician  and  hoapital  coats  for 
a  ma|or  Mneaa; 

Second,  the  bMs  provUe  reesonable  imils 
on  beneficiary  KabMty  for  out-of-pocket  medi- 
cal ooata; 

Third,  the  bills  recognize  that  both  benefki- 
ary  income  as  weH  as  health  care  coels  wiH 
incrsase  by  indexing  the  caps  on  both  out-of- 
pocket  expeneee; 

Fourth,  the  bits  are  budget  neutral  and  will 
not  contribute  to  the  defk:it  or  threaten  the 
solvency  of  the  part  A  hoapKal  insurance  tnist 
fund;  and 

RnaNy,  the  financing  mechanism  in  the  bills 
are  related  to  the  Incomes  of  Medteare  benefi- 
ciaries—their  abBHy  to  pay— while  provking  all 
benefldariea  the  same  catastrophk:  benefit 

The  enchanoed  Medteare  benefits  wouM  be 
financed  by  taxhig  a  portion  of  the  vakw  of 
the  pert  A  and  part  B  benefits  received.  The 
leglslatk>n  wouM  consMer  50  percent  of  the 
actuarial  vakie  of  the  pert  A  benefit  and  the 
actuarial  value  of  the  part  B  benefit  in  excess 
of  benefldary-paM  premiums  as  taxable 
income.  Fifty  percent  of  the  vahie  of  part  A 
«vas  chosen  because  it  is  equivaient  to  the 
emptoyers'  contributton  to  the  payroll  tax  for 
Modteare.  The  percentage  of  vahje  in  excess 
of  premium  was  chosen  for  part  B  because  it 
represents  program  costs  pakl  for  out  of  the 
Federal  (Sovemment's  general  fund. 

Estimates  indk»te  a  little  less  than  a  third 
of  the  Medkare  eligible  eMerty  will  actually 
pay  tax  on  the  vahje  of  their  benefits.  Of  this 
number,  the  vast  majority  of  the  ekjeriy  wUI  fall 
in  the  15-percent  tax  bracket  paying  a  margin- 
al tax  on  the  vakie  of  the  benefit  In  the  $250 
to  $300  range. 

Taxing  the  imputed  vahie  of  a  benefit  will 
appear  unfair  to  some.  A  Mednare  beneficiaiy 
may  not  uae  the  benefit  but  have  income  suffi- 
cientty  high  to  be  taxed.  This  beneficiary,  how- 
ever, is  slil  eNgble  for  the  protection  Medh 
care  provMes  and  wouW  receive  that  protec- 
tk)r>— no  questk>n8  asked— if  he  or  she 
became  ill. 

OTHER  IMPORTANT  CONCERNS 

Neither  the  PreskJenTs  legislative  iniative 
nor  tttese  two  bHls  address  ttw  issues  of  cata- 
strophic medkad  expenses  related  to  medk:ai 
servk»s  not  covered  by  Medware,  or  long- 
term  care,  for  noneUeriy  An>ericans.  Whether 
If  s  the  thousands  of  dollars  a  diabetk:  may 
spend  on  drugs  annually  or  the  $22,000  a 
year  prne  tag  on  nursing  home  care  for  vk- 
tims  of  Alztwimers  disease,  or  for  the 
$100,000-phis  in  cere  for  uninsured  prematura 
infant  catastrophk:  medk»l  expenses  go 
beyond  the  modest  boundaries  of  this  bill. 

My  colleagues  on  the  Ways  and  Means 
Corrimittee  and  I  have  no  reedy,  easy  answers 
to  address  these  concerns.  But  these  bills,  as 
the  PreeUents  initiative,  offer  an  opportunity 
for  ttw  committee  to  embark  on  a  process 
which  eventually  can  lead  to  constnx:tive  de- 
terminations. 

URGE  MDEPENOENT  CONSIOERAnON 

Medicare  legisiatk>n  in  recent  yeers  has  pri- 
marily been  devetoped  within  the  context  of 
budget  reoondiathx).  WKh  so  many  issues  in 
budget  raoonclatk)n,  Medtaare  tends  to  get 
subeumed  in  the  large  budget  picture.  Medi- 
care catasbophic  coverage  ia  too  important  to 
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be  one  iasue  among  35  or  40  in  an  omnbus 
bM.  I  urge  my  colagguei  on  the  Way*  and 
Means  Commitlee  and  In  this  Chamber  to 
conakler  theee  bMa  independently. 

President  Reagan  wanta  Medfcaro  cata- 
strophk: coverage.  Leaders  in  both  Houses  of 
Corivreaa,  from  both  sMea  of  the  tUm,  sup- 
port the  concept  The  Modteare  catasirophte 
coverage  propoaaia  on  the  table  are  too  simi- 
lar to  let  theae  WUativaa  ataM. 

I  am  confident  the  current  bipartiaan  mo- 
mentum wil  continue  and  that  the  Congreaa 
wHI  perfect  and  pass  legislatton  in  the  near 
future  whteh  makes  Medteare  cataatrophte 
coverage  a  reaHty  for  thia  Nation's  elderiy. 


IN  HONOR  OF  JAZZ  MUSICHANS 
DX7RINO  BLACK  HISTORY 
MONTH 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

OPiraWTOKK 

TK  THi  Housx  or  RKntXSIirtATTVgS 
Tvetday,  February  24.  1987 

Mr.  RANGEL  Mr.  Speeker,  Black  History 
Month  altows  us  to  reflect  on  ttw  many  spe- 
cial contributxxts  that  black  Americans  have 
made  to  our  culture  and  society.  Today  I 
wouM  Hke  to  recognize  the  enormous  contri- 
button made  by  the  many  talented  black  art- 
ists wfio  developed  and  have  continued  the 
traditton  of  Amertean  jazz. 

A  unkyje  American  art  form,  jazz  evolved  di- 
rectly out  of  the  Africart-American  experience. 
"Jazz"  encompasses  ragtime  and  dbdeland 
jazz,  through  swing,  bebop,  on  to  free  jazz 
and  fuston.  As  jazz  has  evolved,  it  has  reflect- 
ed the  nature  and  quality  of  life  in  Amertea. 
Jazz  has  reached  almost  every  listening  audi- 
ence in  this  country,  if  not  directly,  then  by  the 
strong  influerxx  it  has  had  on  muste  of  the 
20th  century.  From  dassteal  to  pop,  from 
Broadway  tunes  to  folk,  from  rock-rwx>ll  to 
country/western,  the  rtiytfims,  riffs,  harmorwcs 
and  structure  of  jazz  can  be  discerned. 

Ever  evolving,  this  art  form  will  never  stag- 
nate by  virtue  of  the  tremerxtous  freedom 
within  the  jazz  framewortc.  Jazz  artists  are 
more  than  musteal  technteans  performing 
notes  as  written  by  a  composer/artisL  The 
nature  of  the  nvj&c  is  to  Irnprovise  within  the 
parameters  of  a  metody  of  harmonic  structure. 
Therefore,  each  jazz  performance  is  created 
as  a  new,  unk^je  work  of  art  The  muskaans 
are  indeed  artists  in  ttie  truest  creative  sense 
of  the  word. 

The  tove,  respect  and  appredatmn  for  the 
muste  by  ttie  artists  as  well  as  its  devotees 
have  provkled  an  avenue  for  cultural,  racial 
ethnte  and  generattonal  understandkig.  Jazz 
was  created  and  devetoped  by  black  Ameri- 
cans, yet  today's  jazz  musteians  are  as  ettwii- 
cally  diverse  as  American  society. 

Alttiough  distinctively  American,  jazz  muste 
is  respected  and  admired  woridwMe.  Indeed, 
many  jazz  musteians  feel  that  they  and  their 
art  are  given  more  respect  in  cuNures  as  for- 
eign to  ttie  black  American  experience  as  Jap- 
aneee  or  Swedish  tttan  in  their  own  American 
society.  As  a  result  unfortunately,  Amertea 
has  tost  many  talented  jazz  artists  to  foreign 
cities  where  their  art  is  respected,  admired 
and  supported  financially.  This  is  a  sad  reflec- 
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tton  on  what  shouU  be  cheriahed  by  al  Amart- 
cans  as  a  naltonal  iraaaure. 

We,  as  Americana,  ahouM  raoogntze  Jaa 
artists  for  their  enormous  oonMbulton  to  our 
cultural  and  intellectual  harttma.  The  cuHural 
and  social  Importance  of  this  art  form  should 
not  be  undervakjed.  I  sahjle  the  many  men 
and  women  who  have  utttzed  their  ciealiwa 
talents  to  devetop  and  nurture  this  unique  and 
prectous  native  American  art  form  we  cal 
jazz. 


IN  MEMORY  OP  BRYCE  HARLOW 


HON.  DICK  CHENEY 

orwToimro 

nr  THX  HOU8I  Oy  SXPBIgBilTATIVn 

Thurtday.  February  28. 1987 

Mr.  OHENEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  1938  a  young 
feltow  from  Oklahoma  by  the  name  of  Bryoe 
Hariow  came  to  Washington,  DC,  to  woric  as 
an  Assistant  Ubrarian  for  the  Houae  of  Repre- 
sentatives. It  was  a  modest  beginning  for  a 
man  who  woukl  essentielly  remain  modest 
throughout  an  astoundtog  career  that  spanned 
almost  50  years  in  Washingtoa  Bryoe  Hwtow 
died  on  Febnjaiy  17,  and  with  his  passing  this 
country  tost  a  pubite  servant  of  the  first  order. 

During  Worid  War  II,  Bryce  eerved  on  the 
staff  of  Army  Chief  of  Staff  (sen.  George  C. 
Marshall.  Kle  then  returned  to  Wasiiington  wid 
took  a  positton  as  staff  dkector  on  the  Houm 
Armed  Servtees  (Committee.  When  Eisenhow- 
er was  elected,  Bryce  went  to  work  in  the 
Congresstonal  Liaison  Office  in  tfie  WhMe 
House,  and  also  dki  some  speech  writtog  for 
ttie  Preskienl  It  seems  tttat  Bryoe  had  found 
his  niche.  From  then  on,  each  Republican  ad- 
ministratnn  relied  heavHy  on  Bryce's  advice 
and  counsel. 

I  had  the  opportunity  to  work  ctoeely  wNh 
Bryce  during  my  yeers  as  a  staff  memtier  for 
Presklent  Ford.  The  Presklent  called  on  Bryoe 
often  and  obvtously  had  a  high  regard  for  his 
opinion.  I  think  one  of  ttie  rsaaons  tttat  Bryoe 
was  heW  in  such  esteem  was  tfiat  his  wis(k>m 
Included  enormous  respect  for  tfie  democratto 
process  and  the  insliluttons  that  made  It  work. 
I'm  sure  Bryoe  was  frustrated  from  time  to 
time,  but  I  don't  ttiink  he  was  discouraged  by 
the  quirtis  and  inefficiencies  infierent  in  a 
democratte  system.  As  a  matter  of  fact  he 
always  seemed  to  be  excited  t>y  ttie  proepects 
and  promises  ttiat  such  a  sy^em  of  govern- 
ment couki  fulfill,  and  he  obviousty  loved 
being  a  part  of  it  aU. 

Intelligence,  good  judgment  modesty,  gra- 
ctousness,  arxj  a  sense  of  humor  dont  often 
come  together  in  one  person.  I  feel  privfleged 
to  have  been  able  to  worit  with  Bryoe  and  to 
have  witnessed  that  mbc  of  strengtfis  In  a  tnty 
remarkat>le  man.  I  will  miss  him. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


February  26, 1987 


I  ask  for  your  prompt  actton  on  this  leglala     broad  spgctnan  of  flsMs    trom  high  tachnoto- 

Mnn    M  It  mau  maira  tha  ihawiatlr.  iWHtmmnin»      nu  in  timnmrvntaMrwi  tn  i  rMinialni  In  anuiran- 


February  26, 1987 
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vance  the  Forward   Looking   Strategiee  for    acutely  aware  that 
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fjqiHfATION  FOR  PARMER 
DBBT  COMTAIMlfXNT 


HON.  BERyi  ANTHONY,  JR. 

oruauMuu 

ni  THB  aovB  or  unamnAnvB 

TIkitrMliQi;  Febmary  it,  1987 

Mr.  AKTHOKY.  Mr.  SpMlwr,  ovw  ttw  pMt 
2  yMR^  ttw  Fsdvii  Juddvy,  llw  ConyiMi, 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

I  Mk  ter  your  prompt  action  on  Itiit  Isgiato- 
tiOf\  as  tt  may  maka  tha  dramatic  dMtaranoa 
batmaan  ttwiarmar  who  ramaina  aproductiva 
maaibar  of  ttw  agricultural  community  or  it 
aiTT!^  anolttar  statiatic  of  fann  failure  for 
1887.  As  the  19B7  crop  year  is  upon  us  and 
ASpS  sigrMJp  time  is  drawing  near,  I  ask  for 
yo(V  Immedtate  attention  to  this  problem  and 
this  solution. 


February  S6, 1987 


February  26. 1987 


In  conaMiMonal  harmony  to  piovida  a  frame 
work  by  wNch  many  of  our  Nation's  farmers 
CMi  ooma  to  grips  wNh  tha  paria  of  the 
loffarm  cradR.  Many 
Ihoaa  burdened  by  heavy 
I  dua  to  Via  nafknl  dtoaalsrs  of  the  earty 
igaaa,  am  faoad  wtti  a  heavy  debt  load  that 
hw  bmigtit  ttiain  to  ttw  brink  of  bankruptcy. 
I  am  not  ^MMdng  of  poor  managsrs.  but  of 
Inrtiifclaii  toread  bv  alaiiiaiili  bevoiKl  ttieir 
oonM  w(w  mual  now  maka  aome  very  hard 
Thaaa  am  fMmam  wtto  are  able  to 
at  a  pfoll  and  oonHnus  to  produce 
the  Hood  and  Ibar  nsoassary  to  satisfy  a 
hungnr  «id  damandtog  wortd.  Their  dtomma. 
hofwawar,  is  to  owaioome  the  constriction  of 
taackdsbL 

I  am  today  imroducing  legialation  which 
oflire  the  one  aismani  lacking  in  ttw  regula- 
Itona  premuigMad  by  FmHA  and  SBA.  ftenbil- 
Ny  to  maraoa  back  debt  in  ralalton  to  the  dy- 
namica  of  nature  and  tha  marttet  place.  What  I 
ofler  la  not  dabt  tergivanaaa,  but  debt  oontain- 


SFECIAL  ORDER  TO  BE  HELD  ON 
IRAN  -  ARMS/(X)NTRA  -  FUND- 
mO  SCANDAL 


My  bl  wl  alow  tha  schedulod  payment  to 
FmHA  or  SBA  to  be  reduced  by  a  peroentage 
equal  to  tha  paioanlage  of  loas  the  farmer 
■Jllam  In  aglvan  crap  year  due  to  market  or 
crap  IWhaw,  not  to  swoeed  the  payment  on 
back  debt  Tha  fwmar  la  sM  requipad  to  make 
p^(manl  In  Ml  on  cmam  or  new  loans,  but 
canrwt  tie  foraad  into  benkruptoy  if  forces 
oayorai  raa  comrai  Jtmu  nan  worn  a  posnion  oi 
poiMkm  cash  Row  at  the  tMginning  of  a  crop 
yaar  to  one  of  nagalhM  cash  flow  at  the  end 
of  ttw  crap  yaar. 

TYiia  propoaal  la  not  deaigned  to  assist  the 
fMnwr  who  ia  not  aarioua  about  taUna  care  of 
raa  IMCK  aBDi  praoMm.  i  na  oomnnnnani  n  ex- 
by  ttw  provision  that  any  farmer  wfw 
to  taha  a  radudton  in  achaduled  pay- 
wH  iriao  agraa  to  an  inciaaaad  payment 
In  aubaaquant  yaare  If  Na  production  or  ttw 
pitoe  of  Na  oommodNy  SKoaeda  the  projected 


The  aWamattv  to  my  propoaal  wR  be  debt       NATIONAL  ENGINEERS  WEEK 


foraad  into  Iqiiriatten  and  FmHA  or  SBA  is 
left,  not  wMh  a  revenue  producing  borrower, 
but  wMh  datMad  hwantoiy  piofwrty. 

jt  la  ttma  ttwi  ttw  Oan^mn  givaa  to  rural 
Arnvtea  nolJuM  ttw  appaaranoa  of  aaaManoe 
but  a  plan  ttwt  la  trulymanagabta  not  only  in 
of  tha  debtor-famwr  Ixit  for  ttw 

a  wal.  TNa  propoaal  is  not 
fof  a  fwmar  who  wanii  to  take  advantage  of  a 
Gowammanl  proyami  but  for  the  type  of  pro- 
duoar  wtw  la  oonoenwd  about  Na  flrwrwial 
IwaMon  and  rasponsliWy  to  the  Government 

a  grantod  Nm  aaaiatance  in 
I  belava  ttwt  wNh  a  program  such  as 
ttw  ofw  my  lagMatton  pravUea,  you  wW  find 
ttw  produoar  who  wanla  to  pay  back  his  d^jt 
n  vw  maionqf. 


HON.  CARDISS  COLLINS 

onLLmou 

ZH  TBI  BOU8K  OP  RKPRKSKHTATIVXS 

Thunday,  February  26, 1987 

Mrs.  CXXUNS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Iran-arms/ 
Contra-fuTKing  scandal  raises  important  ques- 
tionB  concerning  congressnnal  authority  arxl 
foraign  poKcy.  As  ttie  first  Member  of  the 
100th  Congress  to  sponsor  a  "Moratorium  on 
Contra  Funding"  (H.R.  222),  I  invite  you  to 
participate  in  a  special  order  on  March  4. 

I  am  calling  this  special  order  so  that  we 
can  make  a  stand  for  congresskxial  auttwrity 
and  an  intelligent  foreign  poiwy.  Members  can 
also  take  this  opportunity  to  send  a  message 
to  tie  White  House  that  HIegal  funding  for  the 
Contras  will  not  be  tolerated. 

As  you  know.  Congress  enacted  the  Boland 
amendment  as  a  dear  statement  of  its  Inten- 
tkxi  to  oversee  all  Contra  funding.  Congress 
authorized  only  $100  million  for  ttie  Contras  in 
1986.  The  administratxxi's  transfer  of  addi- 
tional funds  to  the  Contras  from  the  Iran-arms 
sk«h  fund  is  a  violatton  of  ttie  Boland  amend- 
ment, a  dangerous  intruston  into  the  legislative 
domain,  a  blatant  attempt  to  usurp  our  author- 
ity. 

In  additton,  the  Contras  have  failed  to  Imple- 
ment promtoed  reforms  and  continue  to 
engage  in  wklespread  human  rights  abuses. 
Thay  have  also  failed  to  account  for  the  $27 
miCon  in  humanitarian  aM  authorized  in  1985. 
Claarty,  increased  congresskxial  oversight  '» 
required.  Congress  must  recapture  Its  consti- 
tuttDnal  role  and  take  the  lead  in  foreign 
polcy. 

Join  me  for  this  important  special  order  on 
March  4.  To  take  part  let  me  know  or  contact 
my  office. 


broed  spfdnm  of  llekla— «rom  high  tochnoto- 
gy  to  trafisportattan  to  chamlatry  to  anviron- 
mantal  planning.  WHhout  angliwara.  Long 
Island  wcuM  iraly  be  an  iaiand.  wtth  no 
brUgea,  ipada,  or  tunnala  to  oorwwct  us  to  ttw 
mainland.  Long  Wand'a  tranaportatton  net- 
work, aa  congested  as  it  may  seem,  wouU  not 
Iw  ttwre  for  mWoni  of  commuters  If  we  twd 
no  dvll  snglneora.  Engineere  are  highly  qual- 
fied  Ameltoana  who  help  our  IWton  achieve  a 
greater  qpaHty  of  Nfe,  improve  productivity  and 
increaae  economic  growth,  all  vital  compo- 
nents of  Long  Island's  future  and  ttw  future  of 
America. 

Mr.  Speaker,  many  Amertoans  take  for 
granted  ttw  onginooring  that  makes  today's 
lifestyle  possUe.  Engbwers  are  innovatore 
and  protiem  solvers,  leaders  in  creating  new 
technok)^,  and  ttwy  have  eatabilahed  this 
country  ^  one  of  the  moat  technolgtoally  ad- 
vanced ia  the  worW.  Nattonal  Engineere  Week 
provUes  a  forum  to  took  at  ttw  techntoal  and 
social  impact  of  onginooring  in  the  past, 
present  and  future. 

Mr.  Stwaker,  I  commend  these  dtetin- 
guished  indivkkwls  and  wiah  them  contkiued 
succees  and  continued  recognitkxi,  wtik:h 
ttwy  so  truly  deserve. 


EMPRESS  n 


HON.  THOMAS  J.  DOWNEY 

or  mw  TOBK 
nr  TBI  Bouas  or  rkprssbitativxs 

Thvrtday.  February  26, 1987 

Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
riae  today  to  pay  trttxjto  to  a  crltk^al  segment 
of  our  nattonal  worit  force— engineers.  As  you 
know,  the  Prasklent  has  declared  this  week  to 
be  "Nattonal  Engineere  Week." 

I  wouM  Hw  to  Join  ttw  PreakJent  in  recogniz- 
ing  the  important  role  that  engineere  play  in 
our  Ivea  and  how  engineering  has  made  pos- 
sWe  the  high  quality  of  Hfe  Amertesns  enfoy 
today. 

My  dMrict  on  Long  Island  is  home  to  a 
great  many  anglrwere  wtwse  interesta  cover  a 


>Nb! 


CONDRATULATIONS  TO  MRS. 
JtTLIA  CROSS  KENTNER 


HON.  LOUISE  SLAUGHTER 

OF  mw  TOSK 
IN  TBS  BOtTSI  or  RXFBKSKHTATIVSS 

Thuraday,  February  26,  1987 

Ms.  SLAUGHTER  of  New  Yortc  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  my  colleagues  to  ioin  me  in  extend- 
ing congratulattons  to  Mrs.  JuKa  Cross 
Kentner  of  Rochester,  NY,  who  will  celebrete 
her  lOOtti  birthday  on  Febnjary  26, 1967. 

Mrs.  Kentner's  accomplishments  are  many. 
Originally  from  Hilton,  NY,  she  is  a  Kfetong 
member  of  the  Hilton  Baptist  Church.  She  has 
also  bean  a  member  of  the  Eastern  Star  for 
67  yews.  In  ttw  1920's,  Mrs.  Kentoer  lived  in 
Japan  toaching  dreaamakkig  and  sewing  in 
cor^uncfon  witti  American  Style  CNMrens 
Ctottwa.  In  1935,  she  married  Melvin  D. 
Kentner  and  enjoyed  35  yeare  of  marriage.  As 
part  of  the  war  effort  of  Worid  War  II,  she 
Joined  Rochester  Products,  a  dKnston  of  Gen- 
eral Motors,  and  stayed  on  as  a  vakwd  em- 
ptoyee. 

Mre.  Kentner  has  traveled  around  ttw  worW 
as  weH  as  toured  exterwively  in  herowncourv 
tiy,  visNtig  every  one  of  ttw  continental  United 
Statea  by  car.  As  she  celebrates  her  lOOtti 
birthday;  she  continues  to  enjoy  crocketing, 
baking,  readtog  mystery  stories,  and  partkapat- 
ing  in  a^ttvWea  wHh  her  seNor  citizens  ckJb. 

It  Is  iMng  that  we  honor  her  tong  and  pro- 
ductive life  and  congratulate  Mrs.  Kentner  on 
ttw  occaston  of  her  lOOtti  birttiday. 


HON.  C.  THOMAS  McMILLEN 

OPMASTUUn) 

nr  TBI  Bonai  or  RXPRxsKinATivBS 
TTiurtday,  February  26,  1987 

Mr.  McMILLEN  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
riae  today  to  addreaa  a  matter  of  deep  con- 
cern to  ttwae  of  us  from  Maryland.  On  Octo- 
ber 1,  ttw  prehibitton  ends  ttwt  has  prevented 
the  Navy  from  simulatkig  ttw  effects  of  nucle- 
ar exptoatons  on  naval  vessels  in  ttw  Chesa- 
peake Bay.  This  project,  known  as  Empress  II, 
couM  have  a  severe  economic  and  environ- 
mental impact  on  ttw  bay. 

Alttxxigh  an  envirorvnental  Impact  state- 
ment conckjdea  ttwt  ttw  Empress  II  wHI  not 
adversely  affect  marine  plankton,  fish,  birds, 
oysters,  shrimp,  or  human  Nfe,  a  Maryland  De- 
partment of  Natural  Reeources  offk:ial  deems 
ttw  report  "Inoompleto."  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
we  are  dealing  with  somettwig  as  precious  as 
ttw  Chesapeake  Bay  and  our  environment  we 
cannot  afford  to  have  any  unknown  variables. 
The  environmental  impact  statement  is  full  of 
questton  marks  and  we  cannot  risk  having 
what  we  don't  know  hurting  us. 

Commercial  activities  wHI  suffer  tremendous 
hardshjpa.  The  Port  of  Baltimore  will  k>se  busi- 
ness as  ttw  bay's  deepest  channel  will  be 
ctosed.  halting  shipping  for  20  days.  As  ttw 
port  is  Maryland's  largest  emptoyer,  ttw  entire 
State  wHI  suffer.  Pulses  from  Empress  II  couM 
also  damage  sensitive  electronic  equipment 
aboard  many  of  the  merchant  ships  plying  the 
watere  of  ttw  Chesapeake.  If  Empress  II  does 
have  an  adverse  impact  on  marine  life,  water- 
men deperxlent  on  ttw  bay  for  their  livelihood 
wtti  be  affected. 

Mr.  Speaker,  no  orw  is  a  stronger  supporter 
of  maintaining  our  Nation's  defenses  than  am 
I.  But  ttwre  are  too  many  questtons  left  to  be 
answered  regarding  ttw  Empress  II.  Until  ttwy 
are  aettted,  join  my  colleagues  from  Maryland 
in  opposing  Empress  II. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

vance  ttw  Fonvard  Looking  Strategies  for 
Women;  Marsha  Kwalwasser,  vkw  prasklent 
of  ttw  Center  for  Law  in  ttw  Pubic  Interest; 
Roee  Matsui  Ochi,  Esq.,  director  of  ttw 
mayor's  offkw  of  criminal  jusfice  planning; 
Margaret  Preacod,  cofounder  of  ttw  Wages 
for  Housework  Campaign;  Laura  Balverde 
Sanchez,  cofounder  of  ttw  Los  Angeles 
Women's  Campaign  Fund;  and  Eddto  Tabash, 
Esq.,  ttw  primary  speaker  and  debater  for  ttw 
Califomia  Atwrtion  Rights  Assistance  League. 
In  addttton,  auttwr  EMzabetti  Forsytti  HaHey. 
actress  Barbara  Ruah,  and  Olympk:  goto  med- 
alist and  humaniat  Refer  Johrwon  wW  be  com- 
mended for  ttwir  work  with  ttw  caucus. 

It  is  my  honor  and  pleasure  to  join  \with  my 
colleegues  in  congratulating  these  women  and 
men  wtw  have  dedkwted  ttwir  efforts  not  only 
to  promote  the  advancement  of  worrwn  in  pol- 
itics, but  to  work  toward  achieving  greater  op- 
portunities for  all  women. 
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NATIONAL  WOMAN'S  POLITICAL 
CAUCUS  OP  THE  SAN  PERNAN- 
DO  VALLEY 


HON.  HOWARD  L  BERMAN 

opCAurouriA 

a  TBS  BonsK  or  rsprssentattves 

Thursday,  February  26,  1987 

Mr.  BERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
pay  tribute  to  the  1967  honorees  of  ttw  Na- 
ttonal Women's  PoWksI  Caucus  of  ttw  San 
Fernando  Valley.  The  women  and  men  receiv- 
ing this  distinction  will  be  honored  at  a  lunch 
in  March. 

Each  year,  ttw  Natkxial  Women's  Politk»l 
Caucus  of  ttw  San  Fernando  Valley  honore 
the  women  andmen  wtwm  it  feels  contributed 
greatly  to  the  advancement  of  progressive 
and  feminiat  goala.  Ttw  1967  honoreea  are: 
Janis  Schwartz  Barman,  founder  of  the  Sacra- 
mento Wonwn's  Campaign  Fund  and  co- 
founder  of  ttw  Loa  Angeles  Women's  Canv 
paign  Fund;  Judtth  Hirshberg.  immediate  pest 
chair  of  ttw  Nattonal  Women's  PoWtoal 
Caucua  of  CaWomia:  Lee  Ann  King,  chair  of 
ttw  Greater  Loe  Angelas  Committee  to  Ad- 


ON  BESALF  OP  SOVIET  JEWRY 


HON.  NICHOLAS  MAVROULES 

OP  MASSACHusrrrs 

nr  TBI  HOUSE  or  RSPRSSDITATrVBS 

TTiurzday.  February  2,6,  1987 

Mr.  MAVROULES.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  B'nal  B'rith  actxm  focusing  vrorM 
attentxjn  on  ttw  Soviet  Union's  Intiuman  treat- 
ment of  its  Jewish  citizens.  I  rise  to  address 
ttw  present  and  future  status  of  Soviet 
Jewry — ttiose  wtio  are  unatile  to  leave  ttw 
Soviet  Unton  or  unable  even  to  live  as  Jews  in 
ttw  Soviet  Uraon. 

For  Jewish  people  living  In  the  Soviet 
Uraon.  the  past  several  years  have  proved  to 
be  a  nightmare  of  intiniktatton  and  persecu- 
tton.  In  1984.  fewer  ttian  900  (896)  were  per- 
mitted to  emigrate.  And  In  1986.  ttw  total  was 
only  914.  Ttwre  are  still  thousands  of  ottwrs. 
many  with  no  family  in  the  West,  who  want  to 
be  repatriated  to  their  homeland,  Israel.  Theff 
plight  is  an  ttw  more  painful  because  of  ttw 
t>latant,  anti-Semitk:  campaign  being  waged  in 
the  officially  sanctkxwd  media.  Waves  of  ar- 
rests of  Jews  involved  in  ttw  emigratton  move- 
rrwnt  are  aimed  at  frightening  ttw  ottwrs  into 
submisskxi.  Wrttwut  support  from  ttw  West 
ttwse  txBve  men  and  women  may  disappear 
into  ttw  gulag.  They  plead  that  we  do  not 
forget  ttwm. 

To  serve  that  end,  we  in  ttw  Congress,  rep- 
resenting ttw  conscience  and  will  of  the  Amer- 
ican people,  tiave  acted.  Time  and  time  again, 
we  have  unmasked  ttw  Soviet  Uraon's  repres- 
ston  of  "prisonere  of  conscience."  ttwir  state- 
sponsored  campaign  to  eradicate  Jewish  cul- 
ture and  educatton,  as  well  as  ttwir  severe  re- 
stTKtion  of  Jewish  emigratkxi.  Often,  too,  the 
Congress  has  sounded  a  dear.  Insistent  note, 
calling  out  for  ttw  Soviet  Government  to  re- 
spect the  civil  and  human  rigtits  of  ite  Jewish 
citizens. 

Wtiito  my  colleagues  and  I  wetoome  ttw  re- 
lease of  a  Stictwransky  or  a  Dr.  Goklfarb.  we 
are  not  deceived.  They  are  but  a  few  ctwnce 
beneficiaries  of  a  cynical  Soviet  systam.  Politi- 
cal gain  produced  ttwae  latest  releases,  as 
weH  as  the  retattve  celebrity  of  ttwee  involved, 
and  ttw  Kremln's  devemeas  in  capitalizing  on 
an  opportunity  to  appear  humane.  We  are 


acutely  aware  that  even  as  we  raiae  our 
vokws  in  protest,  ttw  Soviet  State's  ttaattnant 
of  ite  Jewish  populatton  oonttnuea  to  detaito- 
rate. 

Take  for  exampte  several  refuaania  wtw 
have  links  to  my  own  conwnunity.  Cfwma  Qol- 
dort  Mikhail  Faingeriah,  and  Irene  UravMgkay 
and  ttwir  families  are  aH  vtoUms  of  Sovtol  vio- 
tattons  of  ttw  Helsinki  acoorda.  They  are  tted 
together  by  ttw  common  ttvead  of  denial,  par- 
secutwn,  enforced  separatton,  and  dastwd 
hopes  and  dreams.  Thsy  are  symboHc  of  al 
ttw  refuseniks  who  have  been  indtelad  for 
being  Jewish  and  who  are  imprisoned  (or  de- 
manding ttwir  freedom. 

They  unfortunately  join  ttw  Slepaks,  Par- 
itskys  and  Nudels  whose  namea  have  akaady 
been  etched  in  the  coNecttve  oonadanca  of 
ttw  Corigress.  Becauae  of  ttwir  pNght,  it  is 
morally  imperative  ttwt  we  apeak  out  and  ax- 
pressour  solidarity  witti  the  hundrada  of  ttwu- 
sands  of  Soviet  Jews,  who  have  bean  denied 
religtous  freedom  and  ttwir  right  to  emigrate. 

Yes,  we  In  the  Congress  intend  to  perse- 
vere and  continue  to  teH  the  work!  of  ttw  dea- 
perate  hope  and  terribto  oppresston  of  Sovtot 
Jewry.  Blessed  witti  our  American  Kwrtiea,  we 
will  continue  to  apeak  out  for  thoee  deprived 
of  Jitwrty.  And  because  we  do,  some  smaH 
measure  of  justice  is  dorw,  and  Soviet  Jewry's 
fight  for  reiigkxis  and  personal  froodom  is  well 
served. 


LEGISLATION  TO  RESTORE 
SALES  TAX  DEDUCTION 


HON.  NORMAN  D.  DICKS 

OP  WASHmOTOIl 

IH  TBI  BOVSI  or  RKPRESKirTATmS 

Thursday,  February  26,  1987 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  ttw  dosing 
days  of  the  99tti  Congress,  I  introduced  a  bil 
to  restore  ttw  deductton  for  State  and  tocal 
sales  taxes.  I  am,  atong  with  many  of  my  cot- 
leagues  from  Wastiington  State  as  cospon- 
sors,  reintroducing  ttiis  legislation  today. 

When  ttw  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1966  is  fully 
implemented  it  will  provide  rate  relief  to  many 
tower  and  middle  income  individuals.  It  wMI 
dose  many  tooptioies  used  by  weaittiy  indMd- 
uals  and  corporations  to  escape  paying  ttwir 
fair  share  of  taxes.  Despite  many  poaittve 
changes  In  ttw  Tax  Code,  ttw  iegiatation  also 
contained  several  fundamental  flaws.  Fore- 
most amongst  ttiem  was  ttw  conferee's  ded- 
sk>n  to  abandon  our  tongstanding  protection 
against  dout>le  taxation. 

The  new  tax  law  eliminates  ttw  deduction 
for  State  and  tocal  sales  taxes.  WNto  ttiis 
does  not  make  any  difference  to  taxpeyare 
from  some  Statea.  it  makes  a  tremendous  dK- 
ference  for  taxpayere  from  States  like  Waafv 
ington  which  rely  heavily  on  the  saiea  tax  as  a 
primary  means  to  raise  revenue.  Acoordkig  to 
Gov.  Booth  Gardrwr.  the  average  saiea  tax 
deduction  In  1965  in  Wastwigton  State  vras 
$786. 

It  is  time  to  correct  a  glaring  inequity  in  last 
year's  tax  bill.  It  is  tinw  to  treat  all  States,  and 
all  taxpayere,  in  a  fair  and  just  manner.  Ttiia 
was  ttw  premise  of  last  year's  legistation,  and 
we  wilt  be  doaer  to  adiieving  this  goal  t>y  pas- 
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tax  da-    houaahoUa,  wM  be  only  too  happy  to  lend 


February  S6,  1987 
Ttiis  matter  raised  aavaral  cotwanw.  First, 
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ventton;  arid  aducattonal  advocacy  services    eflta  of  ttw  retirees  of  chapter  11  companies    sUHties  from  Waahinglon.  UbarA  on  occa- 
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DUAIrlirCOME  FAMILIES.  8INOLE 
WORXINO  PARKHT8.  AND  THE 
■IJ3BRLT:  VlCmfS  OF  THE  IM- 
MIORATIOM  LAW 


HON.  MATniEW  G.  MARTINEZ 


n 


arcALDODnA 
Boon  or  I 


'ATTVSS 

Thundaif,  February  26. 1987 

Mr.  MARTINEZ.  Mr.  SpMkar,  faw  of  us  can 
■Mobw  llw  biWcBia  ways  in  which  th6  now 
bnmiyralion  taw  wl  ■fleet  our  daiy  Kvos.  In 
ttw  4  yMra  ttMt  I  hava  woffcad  on  IminigrBtion 
taQtatalon  In  Congraaai  I  hava  Mad  to  Wuin- 
I  aa  many  of  tlw  alfacla  of  ttw  new  law  as 
I  wouM  W»  to  atwra  with  my  col- 
__  ona  that  haa  raoaivad  Mtla  if  any  at- 
tanHon,  wNch  waa  poMad  out  to  nw  t>y  tha 
Houaafnid  Agandaa  wtd  Nursaa  Registries 
AaaoiaBBore  wia  anacv  or  ina  now  wnragra- 
■on  Hw  on  MRHnoonia  ramaaa,  angw  wotk- 
Ing  papanta,  and  the  aidarly. 

Thadramaic  riaa  in  Iha  number  of  wortdng 
mottian  in  the  past  decade  haa  been  atttUxjt- 
■Ua  in  large  pert  to  the  avtfabWy  of  Inexpen- 
ilva  cNU  care  and  houeehoid  tiibor.  These 
JotMk  which  are  rafueed  by  moat  Americans, 
are  oflan  performed  by  feraign  personnel.  The 
new  Imv  haa  oomplcated  the  sponsorship 
prcoeea  In  a  manner  that  wW  drastically 
reduce  ttia  supply  of  auch  personnel. 

Aa  you  know,  wfien  supply  decreases  and 
demend  rsmaina  conetant,  inflation  rears  its 
ugly  head.  Aocordkig  to  the  IHoueehoid  Agen- 
dee  and  Nureea  Registrtes  Asaodalion,  this  is 
SHBCtly  wliat  ie  going  to  heppan  to  household 
employment  wagea— to  the  tune  of  50  to  100 
parisenL  For  many  dualirteome  families  with 
chldran,  K  wM  ceaae  to  be  ecorwmical  for 
both  parents  to  wotIl  One  parent  will  be 
forced  to  give  up  Ne  or  her  career— unfortu- 
nately, R  is  mora  lialy  to  be  the  mother.  This 
would  be  a  blow  to  our  country  both  economi- 
caly  and  eodeMy. 

TMa  damege  wM  be  magnified  in  the  case 
of  sfeigto  wortilng  paranta  wNh  chidren.  Such 
parents  w«  now  be  forced  to  chooae  between 
devoting  more  of  the  aatary  to  child  care,  or 
leaving  their  chidren  atone,  unattended.  For 
many,  there  wM  tM  no  ctKiioe. 

Fkiily,  the  law  wH  have  sevoro  effects  on 
the  etdsriy,  and  on  tlw  Government  programs 
daeigned  to  care  for  them.  In  the  Southwest, 
moat  of  thoae  who  accept  positions  with 
^toneora,  wfto  awentuaiy  become  the  Nve-in 
nurse  aidae  and  companion  keepers  for  the 
eiderty.  ara  Icraign  parsonnsl.  The  reduction 
of  such  personnel  wM  aaversly  inflate  salaries 
m  thaaa  Jotie.  Increasing  the  burden  both  on 
the  aidarly,  and  on  the  taxpayer*  who  support 
them  through  MedkM  wid  Medkare. 

Aoooidhig  to  the  pralminary  ragulatkxis 
isauad  by  the  Immigralkxi  and  Naturalization 
Sarvloe.  aenle  and  aarioualy  ill  geriatric  pe- 
tlenls««  be  among  thoae  required  to  check 
cMaanahip  papara  of  el  proapecHve  applk:ants 
for  psrmlaslon  to  wortL  Fining  auch  people  for 
noncomplance  with  the  ragulatkxw  is  sirr^ 


Black   market   antoepreneurs,   seeing   the 
havoc  IMb  sMuaHon  threatana  to  wreak  on 
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houaafwidi,  wH  be  only  too  happy  to  land 
ttieir  aervioaa.  ITiia  would  open  a  loopttole 
wtiich  aarioualy  undermines  ttw  more  impor- 
tant purpoaea  of  the  law,  Jeopenfzing  large 
and  small  businesses  across  the  country. 

'^Wtiat  programs  are  iMirtg  developed  to 
cuahion  tfw  effects  during  ttiis  transHiorat 
period?"  this  organizatkxi  has  asked  me. 
"How  does  Congress  interxJ  to  convince 
American  workers  to  accept  the  positions  ttiey 
have  refuaed  for  generatkxts?"  I  have  pre- 
sented to  my  colleagues  similar  questkms  on 
the  House  fkxx  for  the  last  4  years.  Tttaee 
queatkxw  are  not  speculative  any  more.  They 
are  real.  And  for  ttw  next  few  years,  ttiey  wHI 
be  occupying  us  wtwther  we  like  it  or  not 


DAILY  NEWS  MARKS  75TH 
ANNTVERSART 


HON.  ALFRED  (AL)  McCANDLESS 

or  CALIFOUnA 
DT  THX  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEHTATiyZS 

TTiumtay.  February  26,  1987 

Mr.  McCANDLESS.  Mr.  Speaker,  75  years 
agob  on  March  6,  1912.  J.  Win  Wilson  founded 
a  newspaper  in  lndk>,  CA,  ttiat  today  is  known 
as  tie  Daily  News,  wtiich  starxJs  as  the  okJest 
conHnuous  and  kx^ally  operated  business  in 
that  city. 

Qkiginally  called  ttw  Date  Palm,  the  paper 
provMed  information  to  the  date  palm  industry, 
wtiieh  was  ttwn  in  its  infarKy  in  the  Coactwila 
Valley.  In  1948,  the  paper  moved  to  its 
present  kxation  on  Towne  Street  Through 
growth  and  changes  in  ownership,  orw  thing 
remairwd  constant  tfw  now  Daily  News,  twkw 
a  week,  then  tfvee  times  a  week,  and  ttwn  fi- 
nally every  day  beginning  in  1959,  alerted  the 
people  of  lndk>— my  family  among  ttwm — to 
the  rapkj  ctianges  taking  place  kx»lly  and  na- 
txxieUy.  They  dkJ  so  in  a  way  ttwt  informed, 
amused  and  educated  us,  anid  they  continue 
to  do  so  today.  The  Daily  News  is  the  very 
twal  of  wtiat  a  horrwtown  paper  shouM  be. 
En^ish  essayist  Samuel  Johnson  had  people 
like  the  editors  and  staff  of  the  Daily  News  in 
mind  wlwn  he  wrote: 

Tlie  two  most  engaging  powers  of  an 
author  are  to  make  new  things  familiar,  and 
familiar  things  new. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  saluting 
and  congratulating  the  Daily  News  on  its  75th 
aruiiversary. 


THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  ZAIRE 


HON.  RONALD  V.  DELLUMS 

or  CAUFOunA 

m  THX  HOUSE  or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thunday,  February  26,  1987 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this  op- 
portunity to  raiae  an  issue  wtiich  is  of  great 
concern,  I  think,  to  the  future  of  U.S.  foreign 
poNcy.  The  administratnn  is  expkxing  ttw  use 
of  an  air  base  in  southern  Zaire  outskle  the 
town  of  Kamina.  The  base  wouM  apparently 
be  used  to  support  a  wkie  range  of  military 
activities  in  central  aixi  souttwm  Africa.  The 
twae  has  prevkxjsly  twen  ttw  scerw  of  sever- 
al joint  exercises  with  troops  of  Zake  and  ttw 
troops  of  the  United  States. 
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This  matter  raised  eeveral  conoenw.  First, 
any  ImprQwenwnts  at  ttw  site  must  Im  in  strict 
accorden(e  with  ttw  repuirenwnts  for  liudget- 
ary  auttiqrtatton  and  appropriattons.  In  this 
regard,  \MB  hava  seen  an  unacceptable  prece- 
dent in  si|a  developments  in  Honduras. 

Second,  the  Cortgress  must  insure  that  our 
reiatkxwHip  with  Zaire  fits  within  an  effective 
policy  toward  souttwm  Africa  and  ttw  rest  of 
ttw  regioa.  Zeire  tws  e  dose  relatiorwtiip  with 
ttw  South  African  Govemnwnt  aiKl  is  alleged 
to  be  a  sappVer  and  base  camp  for  the  UNITA 
countenwohjttonariea  In  Angola. 

Third,  and  pertwps  most  sigrMcarrt,  ttw  in- 
ternal situatton  k\  Zaire  poees  a  potential  crisis 
ttwt  could  exptode  around  us.  The  Nvhig  oort- 
ditkxw  aie  depkxable  and  are  not  being  im- 
proved. Orw  out  of  two  ctiiWren  will  die  before 
ttw  age  of  5.  A  1960  Peace  Corps  survey 
found  that  one-half  of  ttw  people  are  starving 
to  death.  A  farm  exporter  twfore  ttwir  inde- 
pendertce,  the  natk>n  now  imports  60  percent 
of  its  food.  The  coHapee  of  its  roads  artd  infra- 
structure prompted  ttw  collapse  of  ttw  eco- 
nomic Hfe  in  much  of  ttw  interior. 

Newspaper  accounts  of  a  State  Department 
briefing  paper  quotes  the  Department  as 
saying  "Corruptkm  is  the  most  serious  prot>- 
lem."  Prasklent  Motxitu  is  consklered  to  be 
the  third  wealttiiest  man  in  the  worM.  His 
worth  may  equal  Zaire's  entire  natkxtal  det>t 

Amnesty  Intematnrwl  has  found  significant 
human  rights  abuses.  Their  list  of  atxjses  irv 
chjde:  datentton  without  charge  or  trial  for 
kxig  periods  of  time;  imprisonnwnt  of  poiiUcal 
prisonera  that  does  not  nwet  intemattonal 
standanck:  use  of  torture  wtiich  frequently  re- 
sults in  denth;  prisoners  ara  starved  to  death, 
and  often  disappear  or  are  summarily  execut- 
ed without  trial. 

It  is  imperative  ttwt  the  United  States  under- 
stand ttw  dangers  of  pursuing  a  military  polny 
in  this  regkxi.  It  is  ttw  duty  of  the  Congress  to 
investigale  these  matters  and  it  is  our  ot)liga- 
tion  to  insist  on  our  role  in  determining  the  au- 
thorizatnn  or  appropriatkxi  of  any  U.S.  funds 
toward  such  a  poficy. 


COLONY  SOUTH  BROOKLYN 
HOUSES  CELEBRATES  ITS  BSD 
ANNIVERSARY 


HON.  EDOLPHUS  TOWNS 

or  mw  TORK 

ni  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRXSEHTATIVES 

Thunday.  February  26, 1987 

Mr.  TOWNS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  bring  to 
my  colleagues'  attentnn  the  83d  anniversary 
celebration  of  Cotony  South  Brooklyn  Houses, 
ttw  largest  nonprofit  social  services  agency  in 
the  Borough  of  Brooklyn. 

Cotony  Houses,  wtitoh  was  estat>listwd  in 
1904,  is  rwted  for  its  extensive  range  of  sarv- 
kws  to  ttte  poor  and  dtoadvantaged.  In  fact,  its 
executive  directw,  William  "Bill"  Banks  has 
twen  heard  to  say,  on  more  ttwn  one  occa- 
ston,  that  "we  provkle  services  from  the 
cratfle  to  ttw  grave."  And  indeed,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, this  tgency  provMes  servkws  to  the  very 
young  aa  wen  as  our  sennr  citizens.  Tlwy  op- 
erate 7-day  care  centers;  ttwee  community 
centare;  a  meals-orvwtwels  and  phone  reas- 
surance program  for  aenkxs  and  dropout  pre- 
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venOon;  and  aducatkxwi  advocacy  servkws 
for  teens.  In  the  pact.  Cotony  has  provkled 
upward  mobMty  courses  and  sensitivity  train- 
ing daaeee  to  auch  fimw  as  Exxon  and  Tmw/ 
Life. 

Cotony  Houaes'  growth  in  the  last  two  dec- 
ades from  an  agency  with  a  budget  of 
$200,000  to  its  currant  budget  of  $7  million  is 
largely  Aw  to  the  efforts  of  its  executive  direc- 
tor, BIN  Banks.  This  year,  BiH  wHI  completo  his 
20th  year  with  the  agency.  A  social  woricer,  by 
training,  he  has  taken  the  agency  into  new 
and  innovative  program  areas.  For  example. 
Cotony  now  provkles  servtoes  to  the  largest 
homeless  fainily  program  in  New  Yoric  dty. 
Over  260  families  receive  support  servkws 
from  educattonal  and  daycare  programs  to 
health  and  job  placement  programs.  As  a 
result  of  his  wod(  at  Cotony,  Bill  Banks  has 
beconw  a  leader  in  the  advocacy  movement 
for  New  Yorit  City's  homeless. 

Cotony  Houses'  22  programs  and  20,000 
cUents  serve  as  a  shining  example  that  advo- 
cates for  the  poor  still  have  a  roto  to  play  in 
the  America  of  the  eighties.  I  want  to  offer  my 
congratulattons  to  Cotonty  South  Brooklyn 
Houses  on  its  83  years  of  servwe  and  to  wish 
its  executive  director,  BUI  Banks,  many  more 
years  of  servtoe  to  Cotony  and  the  peopte  of 
Brooklyn. 


H.R.  931 


HON.  JOE  KOLTER 

OP  PKimSTLVAiriA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRXSENTATTVES 

Thuraday,  February  26,  1987 
Mr.  KOLTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  an  effort  to 
protect  the  health  and  life  insurance  benefits 
of  the  retirees  of  Amertoa's  bankrupt  compa- 
nies, I  propose  that  we  amend  the  continuing 
resolutton  passed  into  law  last  year.  I  submit 
that  the  May  15.  1987.  deadline  for  the  guar- 
antee of  health  and  life  insurance  benefits 
found  in  section  608(a)  be  extended  to  Janu- 
ary 1.  1988.  This  extenston  will  altow  us  to 
find  an  equitabto  solutton  to  the  problem  of 
benefit  payment  by  bankmpt  companies. 
Given  more  time  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives will  be  abto  to  investigate  thoroughly  the 
problem  and  devise  a  sototton  whtoh  strikes  a 
balance  between  guarding  the  benefits  retir- 
ees have  earned,  expect  and  deserve  and  the 
need  for  failing  companies  to  pare  down  their 
costs  to  meet  their  credit  obligations. 

On  February  3,  I  introduced  H.R.  931  whtoh 
wHI,  when  enacted,  amend  the  Bankruptcy 
Code.  H.R.  931  is  a  simpto  dariftoatnn  of  sec- 
tton  1113  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act,  statkig  that 
the  benefits  safeguarded  from  unilateral  re- 
ductton  inckjde  thoae  retirement  benefits  de- 
termined in  coNective  bargaining.  White  I 
whoieheartedty  beNeve  that  H.R.  931  wHI 
beconw  law,  1  am  skepttoal  about  the  abHty  of 
this  body  to  act  quickly  enough  to  avert  a 
crisis  in  May. 

The  situatton  facing  the  retirees  of  LTV, 
thus  confronting  uses  Membere  of  Congress, 
requires  swift  aclton.  Their  health  care  needs 
must  be  met  knnwdlately.  We  cannot  aNow 
the  May  15  deadfcw  to  pass  us  by  without 
aclton.  By  extendtog  the  zero  hour  we  suc- 
oasefuMy  safeguard  the  health  insurance  ben- 
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efKs  of  the  ratiraes  of  chapter  11  companies 
white  aHowing  ouraalves  to  inveirtigate  in 
depth  posstote  tong-term  sotottons  to  ttw 
problem  of  benefit  delivery  to  retirees  of  bank- 
rupt companies. 

We  need  to  extend  the  May  15  deadine 
now  to  avoto  an  emergency  ki  the  spring. 


TOWER  COMMISSION  REPORT 

HON.  MORRIS  K.  UDALL 

or  AUZOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RXPRESERTATIVBS 

Thursday,  February  26,  1987 

Mr.  UDALL  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Tower  Com- 
misston  Report,  issued  this  morning,  contains 
a  number  of  very  d»turt)ing  conclusions.  It  is 
dear  from  the  investigatton  by  ttw  Tower 
Commission  that  cnjcial  elements  of  United 
States'  foreign  poltoy  were  formulated  and  im- 
plemented by  a  small  group  within  ttw  Natton- 
al  Security  Council  who  abused  and  circunv 
vented  normal  poitoymaking  ctwnnels.  The 
misgukjed  Iran  initiative  and  the  diverston  of 
funds  to  the  Contras  were  the  deptorabto 
resulL 

The  Prestoent  ttw  Secretary  of  State,  ttw 
Secretary  of  Defense,  and  othera  who  bear 
prinrw  responsfliility  for  U.S.  foreign  poKcy 
were  misinformed,  misled,  or  kept  in  the  dart( 
by  Nattonal  Security  CouncH  staff  membere. 
White  the  Prestoent  and  other  high  offkaals 
within  his  administration  may  not  have  fully 
known  about  the  renegade  policies  toward 
Iran  and  the  Contras,  ttwy  must  accept  re- 
sponsMlity  for  ttwir  faitore  to  monitor  ttw  pol- 
icymaking process  more  rigorously. 

As  the  Commission  points  out  the  National 
Security  Councfl  system  will  not  wortt  unless 
the  Prestoent  makes  it  work.  Ttw  Nattorwl  Se- 
curity Council  is  the  Prestoent's  own  instru- 
ment In  recent  years  it  has  become  too  large 
and  subject  to  too  littte  superviston.  I  call  upon 
the  Prestoent  to  act  swiftty  and  decisively  to 
restructure  and  reform  ttw  Nattonal  Security 
Council  and  to  make  other  necessary  cfwnges 
in  his  personal  staff  in  order  to  conw;t  the 
abuses  ktentified  by  ttw  Tower  Commisston. 


WE  NEED  TO  STOP  SHIPTING 
FEDERAL  BUDGET  BURDENS 
TO  THE  STATES  THROUGH  UN- 
FUNDED MANDATES 


HON.  DOUG  BARNARD,  JR. 

OPOIOROIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RXPRXSXHTATIVKS 

TTiursday,  February  26,  1987 

Mr.  BARNARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  have 
introduced  legislatton  aimed  at  preventing  an 
existing  problem  with  congresstonal  spending 
from  becoming  much  worse.  Ttwt  protilem  is 
ttw  growing  tendency  to  circumvent  budgetary 
controls  on  new  Federal  domestic  spending 
by  enacting  nattorwl  polcy  mandates  and  then 
requiring  State  and  tocal  governments  to  pick 
up  the  tab. 

This  tendency  is  not  associatad  with  any 
one  poHttoal  party  or  any  parttoulv  ktootogtoal 
persuaston.  Conaervatives  sometimes  support 
imposing  mandates  on  Stales  and  tocaHtiesas 
a  roundabout  way  to  return  domealto  resporv 
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si>ilittes  from  Washington.  Ubenrfs  on  ooca- 
ston  see  unfunded  mandalaa  es  the  only 
avaiiabte  avenue  for  pursuing  deeiribia  sodal 
objectives.  Both  in  Congreee  and  wMNn  the 
administratton,  such  efforts  ere  oflen  raHonai- 
ized  by  comperiaon  of  the  Federal  budget  def- 
k:it  to  the  relalively  aound  liacel  condWon  of 
States  and  tocalltos.  Of  course,  virturily  tf 
State  and  tocal  governments  ara  raquirad  by 
constitutton  or  statute  to  approve  and  main- 
tain balanced  budgets,  and  it  hardly  aeeme 
fair  to  penalize  them  for  succeedkig  whara  we 
have  so  far  faled. 

This  tegisiatton  «woukl  not  flatly  prohUt  the 
impositton  of  new  coste  on  State  and  tool 
governments,  but  it  wouM  ensure  that  auch 
acttons  are  not  taken  wittwut  due  analysis  and 
debate  of  the  consequences.  How  many 
Members  were  aware  that  our  fiecel  yew  1986 
budget  reconcHiatton  bill  impoeed  mesiive 
new  coste  on  or  constituente  back  home 
through  mandatory  extenston  of  Medtoare 
coverage  to  new  Steto  and  tocal  employeee? 
Ttiis  initntive  and  many  oltwre  of  ttw  s«na 
nature  may  well  be  sound  Federal  poitoy.  My 
point  is  that  it  is  fiscally  ineaponalite  to 
Impose  such  new  coste  without  careful  analy- 
sis and  a  guaranteed  opportunity  to  asseea 
and  detwte  the  impact  on  our  constituente  aa 
Stete  and  tocal  taxpeyera. 

This  bill  will  address  both  objectives  through 
two  simpte  amendmente  to  ttw  CongroeeionBl 
Budget  Act  of  1974.  The  first  sectton  crealae 
a  point  of  order,  waivabte  ttvough  the  normal 
procedures  of  each  Chantoer.  against  any  leg- 
istation  impoaing  a  new  obigatfan  on  State 
arxj  tocal  govemmente  costing  on  a  nattorwl 
basis  more  than  $50  mlHton  per  year.  Sequee- 
trattons  under  the  Gramm-RudmarvHoHings 
legistetton  are  spedftoaHy  exempted  from  ttite 
point  of  order.  The  second  sedton  beete  up 
the  existing  requirement  honored  primarily  in 
the  breach,  that  the  House  and  Senate 
Budget  Committees  conduct  dotaiod  arwiyste 
accompanying  ttw  budget  resototton  report  of 
the  impact  of  budgetary  dedstons  on  State 
and  tocal  govemmente.  In  combinatton,  ttwsa 
two  provistorw  wouU  help  guarantee  ttiat 
massive  new  coste  to  our  constituente  wouM 
no  tonger  be  adopted  unintenttorwily  or  negli- 
gently,  buried  in  ttw  firw  print  of  some  fast- 
mc'riQ  bin. 

Some  Memtwre  may  object  ttwt  ttite  adds 
yet  anottwr  procedural  requirement  to  an  al- 
ready overfourderwd  congresstonal  budget 
process.  I  woukl  respond  ttwt  ttw  fundamental 
purpose  of  the  budget  process  is  endangered 
if  we  fail  to  recognize  efforte  to  stiift  coste 
back  to  our  constituente  in  ttw  guise  of  reduc- 
ing or  containing  Federal  apendtog.  As  a 
former  Governor  of  my  State.  George  Busbee. 
used  to  say  when  he  was  chairman  of  ttw  Na- 
ttonal Govemore'  Assodatton.  "You  cant 
save  a  buck  t>y  passing  ttw  txick."  Imposing 
Federal  coste  on  States  and  kxaKties  deerty 
vtotetes  the  spirit  of  the  Congraestonal  Budget 
Act  and  thte  bM  wouU  simply  place  the  most 
minimal  safeguards  into  ttw  letter  of  ttw  act 

I  want  to  make  a  special  appeal  to  thoae 
Mombora  who  have  over  the  years  supported 
termkwtton  or  reductton  hi  ttw  General  Reve- 
nue Sharing  Program  for  States  and  tocaWies. 
As  you  know,  revenue  stwring  for  States  was 
eBminated  back  in  1960,  and  paytnente  to 
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H.R.  1245,  and  H.FI.  1SB0,  and  H.R.  1281  are    foreign  buaineeees.  but  m*wt  forai|p  gov- 
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I  andoounliM«ndid  on  October  1.1966. 

hi  my  opinion,  ttw  boot  VBunwnl  for  ravsnue 
ilMring  hM  bMn  ttwl  R  provklM  wonw  Mcist- 
tnoB  In  oflMHnQ  ttw  cost  of  unhjnitad  reder- 
bi  WMi  (wiQtns  flom  wiviron- 
juttdten  to  whm  rain  on  FwtenI 

^_. V  our  potion  to  ttwt  wt  no  longer 

CHI  AMorI  to  hi^  psy  tor  eMtoHng  unfunded 
,  tlien  I  Mnk  Hw  leeet  we  cen  do  ie 
.0  efloft  to  eraure  that  nia|or'new 
I  ve  not  bnpooed  on  Stalee  and  lo- 
wNhout   aome   oompeHng   national 

.iVMnitaa,  QoMamora,  Stato  leglilatoi  t, 

and  cNy  and  county  ofRdala,  not  to  mention 
our  conaltoanta.  may  JualMably  conclude  ttiat 
we  are  kidNfarant  to  our  entire  ayetem  of  fed- 


Thto  bfl  to  atrongly  aupportad  l>y  the  biperU- 
aan  NaMonal  QoMmora'  Aaaodalion  and  Ma- 
Honal  CuiiiaiiiL<  of  Stale  Lepiilalurei  I  urge 

■Mmm  WQm  DOVl  pVDOT  10  OfTBT  trnmBCMie 

aupport  lor  na  Mgwaaon,  aymooazmg  a  ot- 
partaan  uunwiiltiiieiit  to  adopt  a  freeh  and 
honoal  appreach  wNh  Stato  wd  local  officials 
wNhoul  whom  al  our  efforts  toward  ftocal  re- 
sponabMy  wH  come  to  naugfit. 


OnSCA  INDUSTRIES  FRODUC- 
INO  CUAW-BURNINO.  COAL- 
BASED  FUEL  THAT  CAN  CURB 
ACID  RAIN 


HON.  GEORGE  C.  WORTLEY 

ormwToiK 

ni  THS  HOUSE  OF  UPRnSHTATlVaS 

Thvundaw,  F^mtary  28, 1987 

Mr.  WORTLEY.  Mr.  Speeker,  with  pride.  I 
commend  the  attention  of  ttw  MemtMiro  of  this 
lOOth  Gongraaa  to  a  tectmological  bmek- 
through  in  the  development  and  use  of  a  new 
dean^iumlng  Iquid  fuel  refined  from  high  ash 
and  hi|^  sulfur  l)itumlnous  raw  coal.  When 
uaed  In  place  of  many  fuel  oHs  and  the  con- 
ventional tMming  of  raw  coal,  thte  fuel  can 
cofMributo  signMcantiy  to  a  reduction  of  our 
NaMon's  add  rain  problems  at  minimal  costs 
for  ttw  raiatfvely  simple  conversion  of  existing 
oomnienaai  ana  vnusinai  graoe  oosers. 

Production  of  thto  fuel,  an  uitradean  and  ul- 
trallne  ground  coal  water  sluny,  and  the  retro- 
WHng  tachniquea  for  Ha  utilization  have  t)een 
made  posstols  tiy  ttw  engineering  sidlls  of 
Oltaca  bidustriee,  Ltd.,  Syracuse,  NY. 

Tlwrough  bum  testing  of  Otisca  fuel  shows 
that  ttw  sulfur  and  ash  emission  outputs  are 
leee  than  0.6  percent  and  0.7  percent,  respec- 
tfveiy.  Theee  levels  are  in  ttw  range  of  fuel 
olacurranlty  in  uaeand  are  coraiderably  less 
than  the  emiaaions  resulting  from  the  txjming 
of  coai.  In  addHion.  Obaca  fuel  can  be  stored 
■ta  oonvanlional  Iquid  fuels,  it  is  nonflamma- 
bia,  Ndoas  not  poeettw  risk  of  explosion  arxj 
R  bunw  only  wfwn  atomized  In  a  burner. 
OHaca  fuel  to  duet-frae.  odorless,  nontoxk:, 
and  aaaly  cleaned  up  wtwn  spWed. 

Sbwa  1975,  one  of  our  majix  nattonal  goals 
haa  been  energy  indspendenoe.  To  actiieve 
tlito  goal,  abundant  coal  has  kxwned  as  an  at- 
tradiva  and  togical  altsmatlve  to  oil  and  natu- 
ral gaa.  But  the  stumbing  block  to  the  greater 
uaeof  ooal  haa  been  the  exoeesive  emissions 
of  siMjr  dkiBdde.  nNrogen  oxide  and  ash. 

During  the  96lh  Congreea,  171  Members  of 
thto  body  cosponsorsd  H.R.  4567,  the  AcM 
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R*i  Depoeitkxi  Act  of  1966.  More  than  185 
members  coaponaorsd  at  least  one  bM  to 
control  acU  rain  during  the  past  seeston.  As 
an  origlrwl  ooaponeor  of  KR.  4567,  I  was 
deeply  dtoappointed  that  thto  carefully  crafted 
legtoiatton  was  not  dtochared  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Commerce.  Every  day  ttwt 
w«  delay  oontroto  wtik:h  wouM  reduce  emis- 
sions of  pollutants  that  cause  acM  rain  results 
In  cumulative  damage  to  Arrwrica's  ecotognal 
aivJ  ecoramic  resources.  Before  ttw  end  of 
thto  spring,  ttwee  of  us  wfw  sought  the  enact- 
ment of  H.R.  4567  wHI  Introduce  another  acM 
raki  control  bU. 

But  wtwttwr  or  not  thto  legislation  to  eventu- 
ally erwcted,  ttw  use  of  Otisca  fuel  seems 
kleally  suited  to  help  address  both  the  envi- 
ronmental and  cost  corKems  of  many  of  my 
colleagues,  Indudkig  those  concerned  with 
the  jotw  of  workers  In  coal  mining  States,  the 
viabiNty  of  iotw^ntensive  Industries  ttwt  bum 
fossil  fueto,  and  ttw  erwrgy  costs  borne  by  the 
corauming  pubNc. 

Mr.  Speaker,  during  the  last  10  years, 
Otisca  Industries  has  spent  more  than  $6.5 
mWon  In  private  funds  to  devetop  Its  process- 
ea  Otisca  can  already  produce  arxJ  sell  Its 
fuel  to  comnwrcial  and  Industrial  users  at  a 
savings  compared  to  the  costs  of  conventton- 
al  fuels.  Ttw  only  prot>lem  is  ttwt  ttw  savings 
are  too  small  to  lure  many  such  consunrwrs  to 
uae  a  new  type  of  fuel.  At  the  savings  now 
avBilat>le,  ttwre  just  are  not  enough  piorwers 
wlK)  are  willing  to  use  a  new  erwrgy  source 
like  Otisca  fuel. 

In  1984,  Congress  created  the  Clean  Coal 
Technok>gy  Program  to  encourage  the  devel- 
opment of  rww  coal-twsed  fuel,  wisely  recog- 
nising ttwt  put>lk:  support  is  sometimes  neces- 
sary for  new  kleas  and  technotogies  to  gain  a 
foottx>kJ  in  ttw  rrwrketplace.  In  his  fiscal  year 
1968  budget  ttw  Preskient  requested  Con- 
gress to  altocate  $50  millnn  to  the  program 
so  ttwt  America  can  continue  to  move  forward 
to  finding  economically  efficient  ways  to  use 
ita  atMjndant  coal  as  an  alternative  to  Import- 
ing oil.  Otisca  Industries  has  taken  a  leap  for- 
ward to  actiieve  tins  program  goal  and  at  ttw 
same  tinw  tws  found  a  more  cost  effective 
way  to  curb  ackj  rain. 

I  commend  ttw  dedk»ted  and  innovative 
work  of  Otisca's  founders,  Mr.  Clay  Smith  and 
Df.  Doug  Keller,  Jr.,  and  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  ttw  furtherance  of  Ottoca's  enter- 
prising efforts. 


TRIBUTE  TO  ANA  COMSIA 
BROMBEA 


HON.  JAMES  A.  TRAHCANT,  JR. 

OP  OHIO 
nV  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRESEirrATIVES 

TItunday,  February  28,  1987 
Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  great 
privilege  I  rise  today  in  honor  of  an  extraordi- 
nary indivklual  from  my  district  Ana  Comsia 
Bromtwa  celebrated  her  100th  birthday  on 
Fetxuary  14,  with  family  merrtoers  and  frierxto 
at  Uttte  Forest  Medkal  Center  in  Youngstown, 
OH.  Stw  to  recovering  from  a  fall  in  which  stw 
fractured  her  kneecap  a  few  weeks  ago. 

Arw  serves  as  an  irwplration  to  us  all  not 
only  because  she  has  begun  a  second  centu- 
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ry  of  her  Ufa,  but  becauae  of  the  way  In  wtiich 
stw  tiaa  conducted  her  life  for  so  many  years. 
Ana  and  her  family  are  convinoad  that  aha 
has  reactwd  ttw  century  mark  baaed  upon  a 
Hfe  of  physical  acttvlty  outdoors,  fasting  every 
Wednesday  and  Friday,  and  dirily  devotions. 

Ana  «*as  bom  on  Valentine's  Day  in  1887  in 
the  vHage  of  Calbor,  Romania.  She  lived  on  a 
f«m  there  untfl  1910  when  she  left  her  family 
and  native  homeland  for  Ufa  In  Anwrtea.  Stw 
settled  first  In  Erie,  PA  wtwre  stw  worked  in 
ttw  rasprt  hoteto  and  restaurants  popular  at 
the  tokastoe  area  then.  In  1917  she  manled 
Paul  Bromtwa  and  moved  to  fkwUy  settle  In 
Youngstown.  OH.  For  24  years  stw  worked  at 
the  Paramount  Theater  from  the  beginning  of 
Worid  War  II  until  1966  and,  over  these  years, 
had  fi^  ctMdren.  Stw  became  a  devout 
membef  of  ttw  Holy  Trinity  Romanian  Ortho- 
dox Church  arxl  its  Camwn  Sylva  Ladies  Aux- 
iliary. Stw  toved  to  plant  vegetable  garderw 
every  year  wtiHe  stw  lived  ttwre. 

Later  stw  lived  for  several  years  with  her 
daughter,  Vk:toria  Pompura.  ctx>ir  director  at 
ttw  Ho^  Trinity.  Hopefully,  she  will  recover 
fully  soon  and  tw  at)le  to  return  to  live  with 
her  daitgtiter.  Arw  is  very  well  known  at  Holy 
Trinity  for  her  famous  ttvead-llke  honwmade 
noodlea  and,  it  to  said,  her  noodles  are  just  as 
farmus  wtwn  stw  makes  them  by  feel  atorw 
as  her  tailing  eyesigtit  has  necessitated. 

Ana  to  also  well  rememtwred  for  the  years 
she  and  her  hustwnd  spent  drying,  salting, 
and  distributing  carp  from  Lake  Erie  for  sale  to 
Romanian  Orttwdox  parishes  ttvoughout  ttw 
area  as  far  away  as  Canton,  Ol-I. 

Besk^es  Ana's  chiklren,  Vkrtoria,  Ben,  Anne, 
and  John,  stw  has  8  grandchiMren  and  10 
great-gnndchikjren.  I  join  them  all  in  wishing 
Ana  a  Ipeedy  recovery  from  her  injury.  ArxJ  I 
congratulate  her  on  reaching  the  century  mari( 
by  means  of  such  a  fulfilling  life  history.  As 
Ana  now  embarics  upon  her  second  century,  I 
wish  her  a  happy  100th  birttiday  and  many 
more  to  come. 


ST.  PATRICK'S  DAY  PARADE 


HON.  JAMES  J.  HOWARD 

OPRKW  JKHSKT 
Iir  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEHTATTVES 

Thursday,  Febnuiry  28, 1987 
Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  Belmar,  a  bus- 
tiing  borough  on  ttw  Jersey  Stwre,  Is  planning 
to  stage  its  annual  St  Patrksk's  Day  parade  on 
Sunday  afternoon,  March  8. 

There  were  only  a  relatively  few  rrwrchers 
wtwn  ttw  parade  began  in  1973  and  I  had  the 
horwr  of  serving  as  ttw  parade's  firat  graixl 
marshal.  Last  year  the  parade  had  more  par- 
tidpanto  than  any  ottwr  St  Patrick's  parade  in 
^4ew  Jersey  and  the  spectatore,  according  to 
Belmar  Polkw  estimates,  numtwred  a  record 
80.000. 

Thto  year  ttw  parade,  with  Seton  Hall  Uni- 
versity administiator  Rictwrd  J.  Regan,  a 
former  AH-Anwrtoan  basketball  player,  NBA 
star,  and  twkw  an  "Irishman  of  the  Year,"  as 
grarid  tnarshal  and  Mre.  Frances  Lynch,  wife 
of  the  parade's  fourxler,  Jerry  Lynch,  and 
former  FBI  offkw  nwnager  in  NewwK  NJ,  as 
deputy  grand  marstwl,  wHI  inctode  thousands 
of  nwrctwre  in  nearly  200  units.  10  prize-wto- 
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ning  bagpipe  bands,  a  number  of  mMtaiy,  high 
school,  and  other  bands,  and  20  ookxful 
ftoats.  An  Inveatitura  Maas  to  to  be  heW  Satur- 
day. March  7,  at  St  Roee  Catholic  Church 
wHh  the  Moat  Reverend  Edward  U.  Kmiec, 
auxNtory  btohop  of  the  Trenton  Dkxwse,  as  the 
ceiabrant 

The  parade  to  not  only  an  institution  on  the 
Jersey  Shore  but  a  major  happening  that 
thouaands  of  the  resMents  of  Monmoutii 
County  took  fonvard  to  each  St  Patrick's 
birttiday  with  a  great  deal  of  interest  enthusi- 
asm, and  eagerness.  The  parade  foundere, 
the  ctwirman,  George  McCormack,  and  the 
committee  membera  who  woric  all  year  k>ng  to 
make  ttito  event  so  memorable  are  to  be  sa- 
hjted.  They  certainly  stww  a  powerful  serwe  of 
community,  purpose,  and  concern. 


SPONSORSHIP  OP  H.R.  1245.  H.R. 
1280.  AND  H.R.  1281 


HON.  JOHN  J.  DUNCAN 


OP 
ni  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  26,  1987 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  h<>ve  a  real 
opportunity  ttito  year  to  prodijce  catastroptuc 
health  insurance  legislation.  It  is  possible  tiwt 
a  good,  practical  bill  can  be  paraed  by  both 
Houses  and  signed  into  tow  by  ttw  Preskient 

Reaching  thto  kind  of  corwensus  will  require 
some  hard  worK  a  willingness  to  compromise, 
and  a  nwasure  of  kx^  as  well.  But  I  think  it 
can  be  done.  The  administration  has  sut>mit- 
ted  a  bm— H.R.  1245— and  the  chaimwn  and 
ranking  Republican  Memtwr  of  our  Ways  and 
Means  Subcommittee  on  Health  have  devel- 
oped a  comparable  proposal,  embodied  in  two 
bilte— H.R.  1280  and  H.R.  1281,  covering 
parts  A  and  B  of  Medkwre.  There  are  many 
ottwr  catastrophk:  health  insurance  measures 
in  drcutotion,  of  course,  but  it  appears  ttwt 
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H.R.  1245,  and  H.R.  1280,  and  H.R.  1281  are 
ttw  frontrunnere  at  ttito  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  a  coaponsor  of  ttwee 
bHto.  Thto  does  not  mean  ttwt  I  endorse  fuHy 
every  comma  and  preposition  that  tfipeen  in 
eittwr  package.  It  does  mean  ttwt  I  beitove 
botti  have  merit  and  deaenw  careful  consUer- 
ation  by  ttw  committee  and  ttw  Congress. 
They  are  dHferent  in  nwny  ways,  notable  witti 
respect  to  ttwir  financing  mechanisms,  but 
ttwy  also  occupy  much  common  ground. 

It  to  impossible  to  determine,  to(tey,  exactty 
where  ttw  current  push  for  catastiophk:  Illness 
insurance  eventually  wHI  lead  us.  But  I  ttiink 
ttw  admintotration  bill  and  ttw  Starit-Gradtoon 
package  offer  good  starting  points  for  serwus 
discussxxi  in  our  committee. 
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THE  OCEAN  TRANSPORTA'nON 
PRACTICES  ACT  OP  1987 


HON.  WALTER  B.  JONES 

OP  NORTH  CAROLIHA 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESOfTATTVBS 

Thursday,  February  28, 1987 

Mr.  JONES  of  Nortti  Carolina.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  rise  to  Introduce  a  maritirrw  bill  ttwt  nrwy  do 
more  to  promote  a  U.S.-flag  merctwnt  fleet 
ttwn  any  thto  industry  has  witrwssed  in  yeara. 
The  Ocean  Transportation  Practices  Act  pre- 
sents a  face  to  the  worW  that  has  been  veiled 
for  too  tong:  One  ttwt  shows  that  our  Nation 
is  indeed  willing  to  stand  by  our  merchant 
fleet  and  see  that  it  »  not  treated  unfairty  by 
ottwr  maritirrw  nations  of  ttw  worid. 

Today,  attention  to  focused  on  the  bade 
issue  as  never  before,  and  it  n  tnjiy  one  of 
ttw  more  alarming  problems  ttw  country  Is 
facing.  Domestic  competitiveness— the  ability 
of  Anrwrican  companies  to  compete  with  for- 
eign companies  in  ttw  production  of  goods 
and  services— to  the  topk:  of  ttw  hour.  A  sig- 
nifkwnt  part  of  ttw  problem  to  ttw  fact  ttwt 
Amertoan  businesses  compete  not  just  agairwt 


arwe,  and  ottwr  govsmment-aponaorad  pro- 
grams give  a  heaNh  boost  to  ttw  productkm  of 
goods  and  servtees  in  many  countries. 

Nowtwre  does  Amertea  more  ctoaeiy  com- 
pete witti  foreignera  ttwn  in  ttw  ahlpping  irr- 
dustry.  Ocean  transportation  services  are  orw 
of  ttw  invisiiies  that  make  up  oumrrwrdal 
transactions,  and  ttw  United  Stales  imports  95 
percent  of  ite  ocean  tiwwportatton  services 
every  year.  The  primary  reaaon  to  ttwt  foreign 
nations  are  more  wWing  to  support  ttwIr  msr- 
chant  fleets  ttwn  to  ttw  Unitsd  States.  Many 
countries  routinely  reeerve  huge  chunks  of 
their  commercial  shipments  for  ttwir  own  carri- 
ers. In  response,  ttito  administraUon  has  dto- 
mantted  ttw  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936 
piece  by  piece,  doing  away  witti  the  promo- 
tional programs  ttwt  were  intended  to  keep 
our  fleet  competitive  on  ttw  worid  marttet 

Under  ttw  Ocean  Transportation  Practices 
Act  ttw  Federal  Maritime  Commission  must 
investigate  ttw  trade  practices  of  any  nation 
that  to  discriminating  againat  the  use  of  U.S.- 
flag  vessels  in  the  carriage  of  any  cargo  to 
ttw  United  States.  If  ttw  Nation's  trade  prac- 
tices are  deemed  to  be  unfair,  then  negotia- 
tions are  to  begin  whKh  result  in  eittwr  ttw  re- 
moval of  ttw  unfair  trade  practices  or  ttw  ship- 
ment of  an  equal  amount  of  ttw  cargo  on  U.S. 
vessels  as  on  ttw  foreign  nation's  vossoto.  A 
civil  penalty  to  Imposed  on  the  foreign  cantor 
if  negotiations  have  not  produced  change 
within  6  monttw,  unless  no  U.S.  stiips  are 
available  to  move  the  cargo. 

The  purpose  of  thto  legisiation  to  to  aNow 
ttw  U.S.  fleet  to  compete  on  a  fair  arxl  equita- 
ble baste  for  cargo  around  ttw  world,  without 
having  to  fight  ttw  headwinds  of  foreign  pro- 
tectionism. If  It  to  capat>to  of  ttvtving  under  a 
regirrw  of  free  and  open  competition,  as  I  tw- 
lieve  it  a,  ttwn  ttito  legislation  wW  provkto  ttw 
right  climate.  I  stiongly  urge  my  colleagues  to 
join  me  In  support  of  thto  measure. 
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February  27,  1987 


The  Senate  met  at  10  a.m.  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  Honorable  Wen- 
dell H.  FORO.  a  Senator  from  the 
State  of  Kentucky. 


APPOINTMENT  OP  ACTING 
PRESIDENT  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clertc  will  please  read  a  communication 
to  the  Senate  from  the  President  pro 
tempore  [Mr.  Smntis]. 

The  lei^ative  clerk  read  the  follow- 
ing letter 


I  U.S.  Senate, 

President  pro  tempore, 
Washington,  DC,  February  27,  1987. 
To  the  Senate: 

Under  the  provisions  of  rule  I.  section  3, 
of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  I 
hereby  appoint  the  Honorable  Wendell  H. 
FORD,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Ken- 
tucliy.  to  perform  the  duties  of  the  Chair. 
John  C.  Stennis, 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  FORD  thereupon  assumed  the 
chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the 
Senate  will  now  stand  adjourned  until 
4  p.m.  on  Tuesday,  March  3,  1987. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  4  P.M.  ON 
TUESDAY.  MARCH  3.  1987 

Thereupon,  at  10:03  a.m.,  the  Senate 
adjourned,  under  the  order  of  Thurs- 
day. February  26.  1987.  until  Tuesday, 
March  3,  1987.  at  4  p.m. 


9  This  "bullet"  symbol  identines  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  a  Member  of  the  Senate  on  the  floor. 
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United  States  , 

«/ America  PROCEEDINGS   AND   DEBATES   OF   THE  JQO^*^  CONGRESS,   FIRST   SESSION 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— i»fom/ai^,  March  2,  1987 


The  House  met  at  12  noon. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  James  David 
Ford,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

We  are  aware  of  Your  presence,  O 
God,  in  the  world  and  in  our  hearts, 
and  we  respond  with  prayer,  praise, 
and  thanksgiving.  Help  us,  gracious 
God,  to  see  our  prayers,  not  only  for 
these  moments  of  great  and  high  ex- 
perience or  for  the  crisis  that  tear  the 
human  soul,  but  for  those  quiet  mo- 
ments of  reflection  when  the  disci- 
pline of  personal  prayer  can  give  our 
lives  a  peace  and  serenity  that  passes 
all  human  understanding.  Grant  this, 
we  pray.  Amen. 

THE  JOURNAL 


The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  announces  to  the 
House  his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I,  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 


MESSAGE  PROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Hallen,  one  of  its  clerks,  armounced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment.  Joint  resolutions  and  con- 
current resolution  of  the  House  of  the 
following  titles: 

H.J.  Res.  3.  Joint  resolution  to  recognize 
the  100th  anniversary  of  the  enactment  of 
the  Hatch  Act  of  March  2. 1887,  and  its  role 
in  establishing  our  Nation's  system  of  SUte 
agricultural  experiment  stations; 

H.J.  Res.  53.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  beginning  March  I,  1987,  as  "Fed- 
eral Employees  Recognition  Week";  and 

H.  Con.  Res.  46.  Concurrent  resolution 
concerning  the  75tb  anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  Hadassah,  the  Women's  Zionist 
Organization  of  America. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  Senate  agrees  to  the  amendments 
of  the  House  to  the  joint  resolution 
(S.J.  Res.  46)  entitled  "Joint  resolu- 
tion to  recognize  and  acknowledge 
that  February  14,  1987,  will  mark  the 
seventy-fifth  anniversary  of  Arizona's 
statehood  and  to  designate  the  year 
1987  as  Arizona's  Diamond  Jubilee." 


The  message  also  annoimced  that 
the  Senate  had  passed  Joint  resolu- 
tions of  the  following  titles,  in  which 
the  concurrence  of  the  House  is  re- 
quested: 

S.J.  Res.  9.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  of  March  1,  1987,  through  March 
7,  1987,  as  "Federal  Employees  Recognition 
Week"; 

S.J.  Res.  20.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  month  of  March,  1987,  as  "Women's 
History  Month";  and 

SJ.  Res.  65.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  of  April  5,  1987,  through  April  11, 
1987,  as  "National  Know  Your  Cholesterol 
Week." 

The  message  also  aimounced  that 
pursuant  to  section  4302  of  Public  Law 
99-570,  the  majority  leader  on  Decem- 
ber 11,  1986,  appointed  Paula  Hawkins 
as  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  National  Trust  for  Drug-Free 
Youth. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
pursuant  to  sections  42  and  43  of  title 
20,  of  the  United  States  Code,  the  Vice 
President  on  November  24,  1986,  ap- 
pointed Daniel  Patrick  Moynihak  to 
the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  Smithso- 
nian Institution. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
pursuant  to  section  1361  of  Public  Law 
99-498,  the  majority  leader  on  Janu- 
ary 5,  1987,  appointed  Chen  Shih  Tso 
of  California  and  Remebios  Oliver  of 
Florida,  from  the  private  sector,  to  the 
Alien  Youth  Education  Opportunity 
Panel. 

The  message  also  annoimced  that 
pursuant  to  Public  Law  99-661,  the 
majority  leader  on  October  21,  1986, 
appointed  Mr.  Wilson  to  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  Barry  Goldwater 
Scholarship  and  Excellence  in  Educa- 
tion Foundation. 

The  message  also  aimounced  that 
pursuant  to  section  301  of  Public  Law 
99-371,  the  President  pro  tempore  ap- 
pointed— 

On  October  21,  1986,  Jack  Brady  of 
West  Virginia  and  Dr.  Gary  Austin  of 
Illinois; 

On  January  16,  1987,  Gertrude  S. 
Galloway  of  Maryland,  vice  Jack 
Brady,  resigned.  Dr.  Frank  Bowe  was 
designated  Chairperson; 


to  the  Commission  on  the  Education  of  the 
Deaf. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
pursuant  to  section  1321  of  Public  Law 
99-498,  the  majority  leader  on  Janu- 
ary 5,  1987,  appointed  Dr.  William 
Danforth  of  Missouri,  Dr.  Richard 
Benjamin  Young  of  Mississippi,  and 
Larry  Jones  of  Kansas,  from  private 
life,  to  the  National  Commission  on 
Responsibilities  for  Financing  Postsec- 
ondary  Education. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
pursuant  to  Public  Laws  99-500  and 
99-591,  the  Democratic  leader  on  Oc- 
tober 21,  1986,  appointed  Col.  Edward 
King,  retired,  from  private  life,  to  the 
Commission  on  Central  American  Ne- 
gotiations. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
pursuant  to  section  304  of  Public  Law 
99-603  the  President  pro  tempore  ap- 
pointed on— 

December  12,  1986,  Ben  Gramling  of 
South  Carolina; 

January  5,  1987,  Henry  Voss  of  Cali- 
fornia; 

from  private  life  to  be  members  of  the 
Commission  on  Agricultural  Woriters. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
pursuant  to  Public  Law  94-201,  the 
Chair  on  behalf  of  the  President  pro 
tempore  appoints  Mrs.  Sharon  Rocke- 
feller of  West  Virginia,  from  private 
life,  as  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  the  American  Folklife 
Center. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
pursuant  to  Public  Law  90-206,  the 
President  pro  tempore  appointed  Ms. 
Esther  Coopersmith  vice  Edward  R. 
Morgan,  deceased,  to  the  Commission 
on  Executive,  Legislative  and  Judicial 
Salaries. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
pursuant  to  sections  276h-276k,  as 
amended,  of  title  22  of  the  United 
States  Code,  the  Chair  on  behalf  of 
the  Vice  President  appoints  Mr.  Dodd 
as  Chairman  of  the  Senate  delegation 
to  the  Mexico-United  States  Interpar- 
liamentary Group  during  the  100th 
Congress. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
pursuant    to    sections    276d-276g,    as 


D  This  symbol  represents  the  time  of  day  during  the  House  proceedings,  e.g.,  D  1407  is  2H)7  p.m. 
Matter  set  in  this  typeface  indicates  words  inserted  or  appended,  rather  than  spoken,  by  a  Member  of  the  House  on  the  floor. 
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amoMled.  of  title  22  of  the  United 
StatM  Code,  the  Chair  on  behalf  of 
the  Vice  President  appoints  Mr.  Zor- 
niCKT  as  Chairman  of  the  Senate  dele- 
gation to  the  Canada-United  States  In- 
terparliamentary Oroup  during  the 
100th  Cmgress. 

The  measace  also  annoiinced  that 
pursuant  to  Public  Law  94-304  as 
amended  by  Public  Law  99-7,  the 
Chair  (m  behalf  of  the  Vice  President 
V>Points  Mr.  Wiktb  and  Mr.  Fowler 
and  designates  Mr.  DiCoNciifi  as  Co- 
chairman  of  the  Commission  on  Secu- 
rity and  Cooperation  in  Ehirope. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
pursuant  to  Public  Law  99-93  as 
amended  by  Public  Law  99-151.  the 
Chair  on  behalf  of  the  Vice  President 
appoints  Mr.  Bmnr,  chairman;  Mr. 
DaCcurcon;  Mr.  Dizoh:  and  Mr. 
Obaham  to  the  U.S.  Senate  Caucus  on 
International  Narcotics  Control. 

The  message  also  annoimced  that 
pursuant  to  section  150S(aKB)(ii)  of 
PubUc  Law  91M98,  the  Chair  on 
behalf  of  the  President  pro  tempore 
appoints  Mr.  Mklchkr  as  a  member  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Institute 
of  American  Indian  and  Alaska  Native 
Culture  and  Arts  Development. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
pursuant  to  Public  Law  96-114  as 
amended  by  Public  Laws  98-33  and  99- 
161,  the  Chair  announces  the  appoint- 
ment by  the  majority  leader  of  Max 
Keller  and  Earl  T.  Leonard,  from  pri- 
vate life  to  the  Congressional  Award 
Board. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
pursuant  to  sections  1928a-1928d,  as 
amended,  of  title  22  of  the  United 
States  Code,  the  Chair  on  behalf  of 
the  Vice  President  appoints  Mr.  Bisen 
as  chairman  of  the  Senate  delegation 
to  the  North  Atlantic  Assembly  during 
the  100th  Congress. 

The  message  also  annoimced  that 
piirsuant  to  Public  Law  93-29,  as 
amended  by  Public  Law  98-459.  the 
Chair  on  behalf  of  the  President  pro 
tempore  appoints  Peg  Lamont  of 
South  Dakota,  from  private  life,  to  the 
Federal  Council  on  the  Aging. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
pursuant  to  Public  Law  99-660  the 
Chair  announces  the  appointment  by 
the  majority  leader  of  Mr.  Chiles  as  a 
member  of  the  National  Commission 
to  Prevent  Infant  Mortality. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
pursuant  to  Public  Law  84-944,  the 
Chair  on  behalf  of  the  Vice  P^resident 
iHTPoints  Mr.  Johnston,  as  member 
and  Chairman,  to  the  Senate  Office 
Building  Commission. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE 
ON  BANKING,  FINANCE  AND 
URBAN  AFFAIRS  TO  FILE 
REPORT  ON  H.R.  558,  URGENT 
RELIEF  FOR  THE  HOMELESS 
ACT 

Mr.  FAUNTROY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banldng,  Finance  and  Urban 
Affairs  may  have  until  midnight  to- 
night to  fUe  a  report  on  the  bill  H.R. 
558,  as  amended,  the  Urgent  Relief  for 
the  Homeless  Act. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
the  District  of  Coliunbia? 
There  was  no  objection. 
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APPOINTMENT  AS  MEMBERS  OF 
COMMITTEE     ON     HOUSE     RE- 
CORDING STUDIO 
The    SPEAKER.    Pursuant    to    the 
provisions  of  2  U.S.C.  123(b),  the  Chair 
appoints  as  members  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  House  Recording  Studio  the 
following  Members  on  the  part  of  the 
House: 
Mr,  Rose  of  North  Carolina; 
Mr.  Swift  of  Washington;  and 
Mr.  Basham  of  California. 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  CHAIR- 
MAN OF  COMMITTEE  ON  MER- 
CHANT MARINE  AND  FISHER- 
IES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Benhbtt)  laid  before  the  House  the 
following  communication  from  the 
chalnnan  of  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries: 

cohmittee  on 
Merchant  Mahine  and  Fisheries, 
Washington,  DC,  February  IS,  1987. 
Hon.  Jim  Wright, 

Sveaker  of  the  House,  House  of  Representa- 
tives, H-209,  The  Capitol,  Washington, 
DC 
Dear   Mr.   Speaker:   Pursuant   to   PubUc 
Law  SOI  of  the  78th  Congress,  I  have  ap- 
pointed the  following  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  to 
serve  as  Members  of  the  Board  of  Visitors  to 
the  United  States  Coast  Guard  Academy  for 
the  year  1987: 
The  Honorable  Earl  Hutto  of  Florida; 
The  Honorable  William  J.  Hughes  of  New 
Jersey;  and 

The  Honorable  Robert  W.  Davis  of  Michi- 
gan. 

As  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries,  I  am  author- 
ized to  serve  as  an  ex  officio  member  of  the 
Board. 
With  warmest  personal  regards,  I  am. 
Sincerely, 

Walter  B.  Jones, 
I  Cliairman. 


minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.    

Mr.  DANIEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  to  amend 
the  Nuclelu-  Waste  Policy  Act  of  1982 
to  remove  the  requirement  for  a 
second  repository  for  dlqxwition  of 
high-level  nuclear  waste. 

Five  years  ago,  when  this  legislation 
became  law,  some  decisions  were 
made,  insofar  as  disposition  was  con- 
cerned, vihich  have  been  made  inap- 
propriate by  the  passage  of  time. 

Then,  it  was  estimated  there  would 
be  a  need  to  store  140,000  metric  tons 
of  waste  by  the  year  2020;  now,  it  is 
reasonable  to  assiune  we  will  need  far 
less  storaee— perhaps  no  more  than 
half  of  the  original  estimate. 

It  is  thus  apparent  that  the  addition 
of  some  5,000  metric  tons  to  the  pro- 
jected capacity  for  the  first  nuclear 
waste  repository  wiU  meet  reasonable 
forecasts  through  2020. 

At  the  same  time  requirements  are 
declining,  costs  are  growing.  And  this 
at  a  time  when  every  spending  source 
is  being  serutinized  to  determine  those 
which  can  be  curtailed  or  abandoned. 

Much  time  and  effort  has  been  ex- 
pended oti  the  search  for  a  first  site, 
which  Is  obviously  needed,  and  for  a 
second  site,  which  is  definitely  not. 

My  bill  will  terminate  the  search  for 
a  second  repository,  so  that  we  can 
focus  on  development  of  that  which 
we  know  we  need. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
this  effort. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  LEGISLA- 
TION TO  ALTER  NUCLEAR 
WASTE  STORAGE  REQUIRE- 
MENTS 

(Mr.  DANIEL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 


INTRODUCTION  OF  THE  MEDI- 
CARE DIABETIC  FOOT  DISEASE 
PREVENTION  ACT 

(Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarlcs.) 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  today,  Mr.  Speaker,  to 
introducQ  legislation  which  would  pro- 
vide Medicare  coverage  for  costs  of 
therapeutic  shoes  for  diabetic  individ- 
uals who  suffer  from  severe  dialietes- 
related  foot  disease. 

Mr.  Speaker,  amputations  are  much 
more  common  among  diabetics  than 
the  general  population.  It  is  estimated 
that  each  year  some  40,000  diabetics 
are  requfred  to  have  lower  extremity 
amputations.  Of  those,  anywhere  from 
10,000  to  16,000  are  age  65  or  over  and 
Medicare  eligible.  Amputation  could 
be  prevented,  however,  in  as  many  as 
50  to  75  percent  of  affected  individuals 
if  proper  foot  care  were  reimbursable 
under  Medicare. 

For  patients  with  severe  dialietic 
foot  disease,  specially  designed  thera- 
peutic shoes  are  necessary.  It  is  these 
specially  designed  shoes  that  I,  along 
with  the  American  Diabetes  Associa- 
tion [ADA],  am  proposing  be  covered 
under  Medicare  part  B. 


Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  I  am  introduc- 
ing today,  developed  in  conjunction 
with  the  ADA,  provides  Congress  with 
the  opportunity  to  improve  the  qual- 
ity of  life  for  diabetics  while  reducing 
costs  incurred  by  the  Medicare  system. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  measure  enjoys 
substantial  bipartisan  support.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  join  with  me  and  the 
37  original  cosponsors  in  supporting 
the  Medicare  Diabetic  Foot  Disease 
Prevention  Act. 


GOOD  NEWS  AFTER  TOWER 
REPORT 

(Mr.  RICHARDSON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Tower  Commission  Report  said 
that  people  failed,  not  the  process.  In 
trying  to  absorb  the  stunning  conclu- 
sions of  the  Tower  Report,  let  us  not 
forget  that  had  these  people,  now 
most  of  them  resigned,  followed  the 
process  and  respected  our  institutions 
and  laws,  Iran-Contragate  would  never 
have  happened;  but  just  as  the  Tower 
Report  cast  a  huge  ugly  shadow  over 
our  country,  three  bits  of  good  news 
leave  a  small  light  at  the  end  of  the 
tunnel. 

First,  the  appointment  of  Howard 
Baker  is  a  dramatically  positive  move, 
because  he  understands  people,  the 
Congress,  and  the  democratic  process. 

Second,  the  potential  withdrawal  of 
Mr.  Gates  as  Director  of  the  CIA, 
giving  the  President  a  chance  to  ap- 
point someone  not  tainted  by  the  scan- 
dal. 

Third,  the  announcement  by  the  So- 
viets that  they  are  ready  to  negotiate 
an  intermediate  range  missile  agree- 
ment in  Europe  separate  from  star 
wars.  This  just  might  mean  an  arms 
control  agreement,  and  it  is  now  up  to 
the  President's  new  foreign  policy 
team  to  get  their  act  together  so  this 
opportunity  Is  not  missed. 

But  Mr.  Speaker,  we  can  change  all 
we  want,  we  can  make  all  the  changes 
in  the  Congress  and  laws  we  want,  but 
it  is  up  to  the  President  now  to  take 
charge,  to  start  with  a  new  manage- 
ment style  where  he  luiows  what  his 
foreign  policy  is  and  how  it  should  be 
implemented. 

We  are  rooting  for  the  President, 
Mr.  Speaker,  and  we  hope  that  in  his 
speech  on  Wednesday  a  new  chapter 
in  his  Presidency  starts. 


D  1210 

WISHING  A  HAPPY  BIRTHDAY 
TO  TEXAS  AND  HON.  BOB 
MICHEL 

(Mr.  WRIGHT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  Is 
the  2d  day  of  March,  a  day  doubly 


sanctified  for  Texans  and  peculiarly 
significant  for  the  Members  of  the 
House.  It  was  the  2d  day  of  March, 
1836,  that  a  ragtag  group  of  colonists 
gathered  in  a  crude,  unfinished  build- 
ing in  a  place  called  Washington  on 
the  Brazos,  and  formally  declared  the 
independence  of  Texas  from  the 
Empire  of  Mexico,  thus  beginning  a  9- 
year  career  as  one  of  the  independent 
nations  of  the  Earth. 

It  also  was  on  the  2d  of  March,  in 
1793,  that  the  patron  saint  of  Texas, 
Sam  Houston,  was  bom. 

What  many  people  do  not  know  is 
that  it  was  on  the  2d  day  of  March, 
1923,  exactly  130  years  after  the  birth 
of  Sam  Houston,  that  a  great  Ameri- 
can was  bom,  namely  Bob  Michel,  the 
distinguished  minority  leader  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  I  Imow  that 
all  of  us  wish  for  Texas  a  happy  birth- 
day, and  I  know  that  all  of  us  wish  for 
Bob  Michel  a  very  happy  birthday, 
and  many  happy  returns  of  the  same. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  address  the  House,  following  the 
legislative  program  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Member  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Gallo)  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks  tind  include  extra- 
neous material:) 

Mr.  Michel,  for  60  minutes,  on 
March  10. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remarks  was 
granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Gallo)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  CouRTER  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  McKiNNEY. 

Mr.  Shaw. 

Mr.  Lent. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Fauntroy)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Anderson  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  10  instances. 

Mrs.  Lloyd  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Hamilton  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California  in  10  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Annxinzio  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  JoNES  of  Tennessee  in  10  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  BoNER  of  Tennessee  in  five  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  DE  la  Garza  in  10  Instances. 

Mr.  Daniel. 

Mr.  SoLARz. 

Mr.  Barnard. 

Mr.  Leland. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  California  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Matsui  in  two  instances. 


Mr.  Dowtney  of  New  York  in  two  in- 
stances. 


SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
REFERRED 

Joint  resolutions  of  the  Senate  of 
the  following  titles  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and,  imder  the 
rule,  referred  as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  20.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  month  of  March,  1987,  as  "Women's 
History  Month";  to  the  Committee  on  Poet 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

S.J.  Res.  65.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  of  April  5,  1987,  through  April  11, 
1987,  as  "National  Know  Your  Cholesterol 
Week";  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 


ENROLLED  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
SIGNED 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration,  reported 
that  that  committee  had  examined 
and  found  truly  enrolled  joint  resolu- 
tions of  the  House  of  the  following 
titles,  which  were  thereupon  signed  by 
the  Speaker: 

H.J.  Res.  3.  Joint  resolution  to  recognize 
the  100th  anniversary  of  the  enactment  of 
the  Hatch  Act  of  March  2.  1887,  and  its  role 
In  establishing  our  Nation's  system  of  State 
agricultural  experiment  stations;  and 

H.J.  Res.  53.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  beginning  March  1,  1987,  as  "Fed- 
eral Employees  Recognition  Week." 


SENATE  ENROLLED  JOINT 
RESOLUTION  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  sig- 
nature to  an  enrolled  joint  resolution 
of  the  Senate  of  the  following  title: 

S.J.  Res.  46.  Joint  resolution  declaring 
1987  as  "Arizona  Diamond  JubUee  Year." 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  FAUNTROY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  that  the  House  do  now  adjoum. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  12  o'clock  and  11  minutes 
p.m.),  the  House  adjourned  until  to- 
morrow, Tuesday,  March  3,  1987,  at  12 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

686.  A  letter  from  the  Principal  Deputy 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  (Comptrol- 
ler), transmitting  a  report  of  the  value  of 
property,  supplies  and  commodities  provid- 
ed by  the  Berlin  Magistrate  for  the  quarter 
October  1,  1986,  through  December  31,  1986, 
pursuant  to  Public  Law  99-190,  section  8014 
(99  Stat.  1205);  to  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. 

687.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense  (Comptroller),  transmitting  a 
listing   of   contract   award   dates   for    the 
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ant  to  40  n.8.C.  610(b):  to  the  Committee  on 
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porlod  Much  1.  tM7  to  April  SO.  1967.  pur- 
■oaot  to  1«  UJB.C  MSl(b):  to  the  Conunlt- 
tO0  OD  AnaMl  Scrrtosi. 

MS.  A  letter  (ram  the  Vice  President. 
ChiMB— ke  *  Potoaiac  Telepbraie  Co.. 
Wuhlnctan.  DC  truMmlttiiic.  a  c(q>y  of  the 
eampany'a  ■tatcneot  of  receipts  and  ez- 
pauiMiuieB  and  a  mmparatlve  ceneral  bal- 
aoee  sheet  for  the  year  1M6.  puituant  to 
the  aet  of  April  XI.  IWM.  chapter  1638  (33 
Stat  114.  my.  to  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  OolumMa. 

6W.  A  letter  irom  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State.  Legislattve  and  Intemovemmental 
Attain,  tranmltttaii  a  report  of  political 
eoBtrfbutlanB  by  Alton  O.  Keel.  Jr..  of  Vir- 
liola.  VS.  Permanent  Representative  on 
the  Ooundl  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Onaoliatlan.  Ambassador  Extraordinary 
and  Flenlpotentlanr-deaicnate.  and  mem- 
ben  of  his  family,  pursuant  to  32  U.S.C. 
3M4(bXa):  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
faizB. 

6M.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Legal  Ad- 
riser  for  TVeaty  Affairs.  Department  of 
State.  traoBfilttlnc  copies  of  international 
acreements,  other  than  treaties,  entered 
into  by  the  United  States,  pursuant  to  1 
13J&.C.  linxa);  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

601.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State.  Legislative  and  Intergovernmental 
Affairs,  transmitting  a  report  on  the 
I  of  construction  of  the  Moscow  Em- 
oomplez;  to  the  Ctxnmittee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 

68X  A  letter  ftom  the  Administrator,  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tioo.  transmitting  the  Administration's  1986 
calendar  year  report  on  its  activities  under 
the  Freedom  of  Information  Act,  pursuant 
to  5  nJB.C.  553(d):  to  the  Committee  on 
Oovemment  Operations. 

691.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Federal  In- 
jector, Alaska  Natural  Oas  TransporUtion 
System,  transmitting  the  agency's  1986  cal- 
endar year  report  on  its  actirities  under  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act,  pursuant  to  5 
VAC.  553(d):  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

694.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State.  Legislative  and  Intergovernmental 
Affairs,  transmitting  the  Department's  1086 
calendar  year  report  on  its  activities  under 
the  Pteedom  of  Information  Act,  pursuant 
to  5  n.8.C.  S53(d):  to  the  Committee  on 
Ooverament  Operations. 

695.  A  letter  from  the  Associate  Director, 
Offloe  of  Management  and  Budget, 
ACTION,  transmitting  the  agency's  1986 
ralenrtar  year  report  on  its  activities  under 
the  freedom  of  Information  Act.  pursuant 
to  5  n.S.C.  553(d):  to  the  Committee  on 
Ooremment  Operations. 

696.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Federal 
Election  Commission,  transmitting  the 
CommiHlon's  1986  report  on  its  activities 
under  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act,  pur- 
suant to  5  n.8.C.  553(d);  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

097.  A  letter  frcnn  the  Chairman,  Federal 
Enogy  Regulatory  Commission,  transmit- 
ting a  report  of  the  Commission's  activities 
mider  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act 
during  calendar  year  1986.  pursuant  to  5 
VAC.  55a(d);  to  the  Committee  on  Oovem- 
ment  Operations. 

600.  A  letter  from  the  (Chairman.  National 
Credit  Union  Administration,  transmitting 
the  aganey's  1906  calendar  year  report  on 
its  actirities  under  the  Freedom  of  Informa- 
tion Act,  pursuant  to  5  VAC.  553(d):  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

699.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
(Management).  Department  of  the  Treas- 


ury, transmitting  the  Department's  1986 
calendar  year  report  on  its  activities  under 
the  Freedom  of  Information  Act,  pursuant 
to  5  n.S.C.  SS3(d);  to  the  Committee  on 
Oovfmment  Operations. 

700.  A  letter  from  the  General  Counsel. 
Ezeflutive  Office  of  the  President,  transmit- 
ting the  Office's  1986  calendar  year  report 
on  its  activities  under  the  Freedom  of  Infor- 
mation Act,  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C.  S52(d);  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

701.  A  letter  from  the  Freedom  of  Infor- 
mation/Privacy Officer,  Interstate  Com- 
meroe  Commission,  transmitting  the  Com- 
mission's 1986  annual  report  on  its  activities 
under  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act,  pur- 
suant to  S  U3.C.  552(d);  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

703.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, transmitting  notification  of  a  revi- 
sion to  five  systems  of  records,  deletion  of  a 
system,  transfer  of  a  system,  and  notice  of  a 
new  system,  maintained  by  the  Animal  and 
Plant  HeiUth  Inspection  Service,  pursuant 
to  5  U.S.C.  552a(o);  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

703.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
meroe,  transmitting  the  report  on  competi- 
tion advocacy  for  fiscal  year  1986,  pursuant 
to  41  U.S.C.  419:  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

704.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health 
and  Human  Services,  transmitting  the  De- 
partment's 1986  annual  report  on  Its  activi- 
ties under  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act, 
pursuant  to  S  U.S.C.  552(d);  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations. 

70$.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary,  Railroad 
Retirement  Board,  transmitting  a  report  of 
the  Board's  activities  under  the  Freedom  of 
Information  Act  for  calendar  year  1986,  pur- 
suant to  5  U.S.C.  552(d):  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

706.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director, 
Office  of  Communications  and  Legislative 
Affairs,  U.S.  Equal  Employment  Opportuni- 
ty Commission,  transmitting  the  Commis- 
sion'^ 1986  report  on  its  activities  under  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act,  pursuant  to  5 
U.S.C.  552(d):  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

707.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Associate 
Director  for  Royalty  Management,  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  transmitting  notice  of 
proposed  refunds  of  offshore  lease  revenues 
in  OC8  areas,  pursuant  to  43  U.S.C.  1339(b); 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

708.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Associate 
Director  for  Royalty  Management,  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  transmitting  notifica- 
tion of  pro[)osed  refunds  of  excess  royalty 
payments  in  OCS  areas,  pursuant  to  43 
U.S.C.  1339(b);  to  the  Committee  on  Interi- 
or and  Insular  Affairs. 

709.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Associate 
Director  for  Royalty  Management,  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  transmitting  notifica- 
tion of  proposed  refunds  of  excess  royalty 
payments  in  OCS  areas,  pursuant  to  43 
U.S.C.  1339(b);  to  the  Committee  on  Interi- 
or and  Insular  Affairs. 

710.  A  letter  from  the  E>eputy  Associate 
Director  for  Royalty  Management,  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  transmitting  notifica- 
tion of  proposed  refunds  of  excess  royalty 
payments  in  OC^  areas,  pursuant  to  43 
V£X:.  1339(b):  to  the  Committee  on  Interi- 
or and  Insular  Affairs. 

711.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  amend  the  Land  and 
Water  Conservation  Fund  Act  of  1965,  as 
amended,  to  permit  the  use  of  park  en- 
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trance,  admission,  and  recreation  use  fees 
for  the  operation  of  the  National  Park 
System,  a|>d  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  .Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

712.  A  letter  from  the  Marshal.  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  transmitting  his 
annual  report  on  the  administrative  costs  of 
protecting  Supreme  Court  officials  from 
February  16,  1986  to  February  15,  1987.  pur- 
suant to  40  U.S.C.  13n(c)  (August  18,  1949, 
chapter  479.  section  9(c)  (96  SUt.  1958)); 
PubUc  Lsw  99-218  (99  SUt.  1729);  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

713.  A  letter  from  the  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  transmitting  various 
amendmetits  to  the  Federal  Rules  of  Evi- 
dence ad(V>ted  by  the  Court,  pursuant  to  28 
U.S.C.  20f76  (H.  Doc.  No.  100-41);  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  and  ordered  to 
be  printed. 

714.  A  letter  from  the  Chief  Justice  of  the 
United  States,  transmitting  various  amend- 
ments to  the  Federal  Rules  of  C^ivil  Proce- 
dure and  the  Supplemental  Rules  for  Cer- 
tain Admiralty  and  Maritime  Claims  adopt- 
ed by  the  Court,  pursuant  to  28  U.S.C.  2072 
(H.  Doc.  Ko.  100-40):  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

715.  A  letter  from  the  Chief  Immigration 
Judge,  Executive  Office  for  Immigration 
Review.  Department  of  Justice,  transmit- 
ting a  report  of  the  grants  of  suspension  of 
deportatien.  pursuant  to  8  U.S.C.  1254(c):  to 
the  ComnLittee  on  the  Judiciary. 

716.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  U.S.  Sen- 
tencing Commission,  transmitting  the  1986 
aimual  report  of  the  activities  of  the  Com- 
mission in  its  initial  year  of  operation,  pur- 
suant to  38  U.S.C.  907;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

717.  A  letter  from  the  Commandant,  U.S. 
Coast  Guard,  transmitting  a  list  of  activities 
that  are  to  be  considered  for  performance 
by  contract  by  non-Govemment  personnel 
during  fiscal  year  1987,  pursuant  to  99-640; 
to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

718.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Marine 
Mammal  Commission,  transmitting  the 
Commission's  14th  annual  report,  calendar 
year  1986,  pursuant  to  16  U.S.C.  1404;  to  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisher- 
ies. 

719.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation to  repeal  the  Anadromous  Fish  Con- 
servation Act  of  1965;  to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

720.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Merit 
Systems  Protection  Board,  transmitting  the 
fiscal  year  1986  report  describing  the 
nimiber  of  appeals  submitted  to  the  Board, 
pursuant  to  5  U.S.C.  7701(iK2):  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  CivU  Service. 

721.  A  letter  from  the  Executive  Assistant, 
Personnel  Appeals  Board,  U.S.  General  Ac- 
counting Office,  transmitting  the  Board's 
annual  report  for  the  period  October  1,  1985 
through  6epteml>er  30,  1986;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

722.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator.  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Administration,  Department 
of  Transportation,  transmitting  a  report  en- 
titled. '"The  Airliner  Cabin  Environment- 
Air  Quality  and  Safety",  which  includes  a 
review  of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences 
recommendations,  pursuant  to  49  U.S.C. 
1303:  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
and  Transportation. 

723.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator.  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration,  transmitting 
an  informational  copy  of  a  report  of  build- 
ing project  survey  for  Stamford,  CTT.  pursu- 


ant to  40  U.S.C.  610(b):  to  the  C^ommlttee  on 
Public  Works  and  TransporUtion. 

734.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Conservation  and  Renewable  Energy, 
Department  of  Energy,  transmitting  notifi- 
cation of  the  delay  in  submission  of  the 
annual  revisions  to  the  comprehensive  pro- 
gram management  plans  for  the  wind  and 
ocean  energy  programs;  revised  plans  to  be 
available  within  60  days,  pursuant  to  42 
U.S.C.  9203(c)  and  9002(d):  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Science,  Space,  and  Technology. 

725.  A  letter  from  the  General  Counsel, 
Federal  Emergency  Management  Agency, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  authorize  appropriations  for  activities 
under  the  Federal  Fire  Prevention  and  Con- 
trol Act  of  1974,  pursuant  to  31  U.S.C.  1110; 
to  the  Committee  on  Science,  Space,  and 
Technology. 

726.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  (Shipbuilding  and  Logistics), 
Department  of  the  Navy,  transmitting  a 
cost  comparison  study  of  the  public  works 
functions  at  the  Naval  SUtion,  Roosevelt 
Roads,  PR,  which  has  revealed  that  conver- 
sion of  Department  of  Defense  activities  to 
contractor  performance  is  the  most  efficient 
and  cost  effective,  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
99-190,  section  8089  (99  SUt.  1216);  Jointly, 
to  the  Committees  on  Armed  Services  and 
Appropriations. 

727.  A  letter  from  the  Federal  Inspector, 
Alaska  Natural  Gas  TransporUtion  System, 
transmitting  the  27  report  on  the  sUtus  of 
the  Alaslu  Natural  Gas  TransporUtion 
System,  pursuant  to  15  U.S.C.  719e(a)(5)(E); 
Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Energy  and 
Commerce  and  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

728.  A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary  of 
SUte  of  Management,  transmitting  the 
sixth  annual  report  on  ImplemenUtion  of 
the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1980,  pursuant  to 
22  U.S.C.  4173;  jointly  to  the  Committees  on 
Foreign  Affairs  and  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON 
PUBUC  BILLS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII.  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows: 

[Submitted  February  27,  1987] 
Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA:  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture. H.R.  177.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Pood 
Stamp  Act  of  1977  and  the  Temporary 
Emergency  Food  Assistance  Act  of  1983  to 
expedite  and  expand  the  provision  of  emer- 
gency food  to  the  homeless;  with  an  amend- 
ment (Rept.  100-8).  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  SUte  of 
the  Union. 

tSx.  DS  LA  GARZA:  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture. H.R.  1123.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Food 
Security  Act  of  1985  to  extend  the  date  for 
submitting  the  report  required  by  the  Na- 
tional Commission  on  Dairy  Policy  (Rept. 
100-9).  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Whole  House  on  the  SUte  of  the  Union. 

f Submitted  March  2.  1987] 
Mr.  ST  GERMAIN:  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing. Finance  and  Urban  Affairs.  H.R.  558.  A 
bill  to  provide  urgently  needed  assistance  to 
protect  and  improve  the  lives  and  safety  of 
the  homeless,  with  special  emphasis  on  fam- 
ilies and  children:  with  amendmenu  (Rept. 
100-10.  Ft.  1).  And  ordered  to  be  printed. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXII.  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By    Mr.    DANIEL    (for    himself.    Mr. 
Gregg,     Mi.     Oberstas,     and     Mr. 

STAIfGKLAIfO): 

H.R.  1324.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Nuclear 
Waste  Policy  Act  of  1982  to  remove  the  re- 
quirement of  a  second  repository  for  the  dis- 
posal of  high-level  radioactive  waste  and 
spent  nuclear  fuel,  and  for  other  purposes; 
Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Energy  and 
Commerce,  and  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.   SMITH   of  New  Jersey   (for 
himself.    Mr.    Frenzel,    Mr.    Wolt, 
Mrs.    Bemtlet,    Ms.    Kaptor,    Mr. 
Fish,    Mr.    Htde,    Mr.    Yotmc    of 
Alaska,  Mr.  Coble,  Mr.  Batemah,  Mr. 
Staggers.  Mr.  Inland.  Mrs.  Colums, 
Mr.  Swirr,  Mr.  Ii£razek,  Mr.  SurrH 
of  Plorida,  Mr.  Bilirakis,  Mr.  Fazio. 
Mr.   Jones  of  North   Carolina,   Mr. 
Martinez,  Mr.  Solomon,  Mr.  Daub, 
Mr.    Dtmallt,    Mr.    Atkins,    Mr. 
Berman,  Mr.  Penny,  Mr.  Borski,  Mr. 
Nelson  of  Florida,  Mr.  Rahall,  Mr. 
Fauntroy,  Mr.  Weiss,  Mr.  Crock- 
ett, Mr.  Ligrttoot,  Mr.  Tovtns,  Mr. 
Garcia,  Mr.  Dwyxr  of  New  Jersey, 
Mr.  Gallo,  and  Mr.  Boeblert): 
H.R.  1325.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVIII  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  allow  Medicare 
payment  for  therapeutic  shoes  for  individ- 
uals with  severe  diabetic  foot  disease;  Joint- 
ly, to  the  Committees  on  Ways  and  Means 
and  Energy  and  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  WAXMAN: 
H.R.   1326.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  for  additional 
funds  to  community  and  migrant  health 
centers  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  the  inci- 
dence of  infant  mortality:  to  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

H.R.  1327.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Act  to  esUblish  a  National  Health 
Service  Corps  Loan  Repayment  Program  to 
otherwise  revise  and  extend  the  program  for 
the  National  Health  Service  Corps:  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York  (for 
himself,   Mr.    Pickle,   Mr.    Berman, 
Mrs.  ScHROEDER,  Mr.  Synar,  and  Mr. 
Morrison  of  Connecticut): 
H.R.  1328.  A  bill  to  improve  international 
Intellectual  property  protection,  to  Improve 
foreign  market  access  for  U.S.  companies 
that  rely  on  intellectual  property  protec- 
tion, and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mrs.  LLOYD: 
H.R.  1329.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  provisions 
of  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1986  which  re- 
quire partnerships,  S  corporations,  and  per- 
sonal service  corporations  to  adopt  certain 
taxable  years:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  LUNGREN: 
H.R.  1330.  A  bill  to  require  the  Secretary 
of  the  Trejsury  to  Issue  a  portion  of  certain 
Treasury  obligations  in  the  form  of  obliga- 
tions Indexed  for  Inflation,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  LUNGREN  (for  hlmaeU.  Mr. 

Gekas,  Mr.  Lagomarsino.  Mr.  Daub. 

and  IiCr.  DeWine): 

H.R.  1331.  A  bill  to  amend  tlUe  18  of  the 

United  SUtes  Code  to  provide  the  penalty 

of  death  for  certain  crimes  committed  by 


persoiu  serving  Federal  life  sentences;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  LUNGREN  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Denny  Smith,  Mr.  Gekas.  Mr.  ^aw. 
lAi.  Dannemxybr.  l£r.  Laoomarhmo. 
Mr.  Davis  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Daub.  Mr. 
FiELOs,  Bdr.  Shttmway,  Mr.  Ktl,  Mr. 
DeWine.   Mr.   Lon,   and   Mr.   Dio- 
OuAROi): 
H.R.  1332.  A  bill  to  amend  UUe  18  of  the 
United  SUtes  Code  to  esUblish  procedures 
for   imposition   of   the   death   penalty   for 
Presidential    assassination,    and    for   other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

By  Mr.  LUNGREN  (for  hlmseU,  Mr. 

Hyde,  Mr.  Lagomarsino.  Mr.  Gekas, 

Mr.  Dreier  of  California,  Mr.  Shaw, 

Mr.     Livingston,     Mr.     Blaz,    Mr. 

DeWine,  and  Mr.  Nielson  of  Utah): 

H.R.  1333.  A  bill  to  amend  title  28  of  the 

United  SUtes  Code  to  reform  habeas  corpus 

procedures,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 

Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  LUNGREN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Hyde,  Mr.  Gekas.  Mr.  Shaw,  Mr. 
E>REiER   of   California.   Mr.   Liviro- 
STON,  Mr.  Lagomarsino,  Mr.  Oxley, 
Mr.  Dannemkyer,  Mr.  Pasrayan,  Mr. 
DeWine,    Mr.    Wortley,    and    BCr. 
Nielson  of  Utah): 
H.R.  1334.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  SUtes  Code  to  reform  the  fourth 
amendment  exclusionary  rule;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  LUNGREN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Fish,  Mr.  Hyde,  Mr.  Lagomarsino. 
and  Mr.  Lott): 
H.R.  1335.  A  biU  to  amend  title  28  of  the 
United  SUtes  Code  to  provide  for  reassign- 
ment of  certain  Federal  cases  upon  request 
of  a  party:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

By  Mr.  RUSSO: 
H.R.  1336.  A  bill  to  correct  the  tariff  rate 
Inversion  on  certain  iron  and  steel  pipe  and 
tube  products:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  SKELTON: 
H.R.  1337.  A  bill  to  amend  secUon  794  of 
title  18,  United  SUtes  Code,  to  provide  more 
severe  penalties  for  certain  forms  of  espio- 
nage: to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  WISE: 
H.R.   1338.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Depart- 
ment of  Trade  as  an  executive  department 
of  the  Cjovemment  of  the  United  SUtes, 
and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  WOLF: 
H.R.  1339.  A  bill  relating  to  enforcement 
of  the  restrictions  against  imported  pornog- 
raphy;   to   the   Committee   on   Ways   and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  BENKETT: 
H.J.  Res.  164.  Joint  resolution  to  establish 
a  Joint  Committee  on  Intelligence  to  over- 
see the  intelligence  activities  of  the  UJS. 
Government,  to  have  appropriate  legislative 
authority,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  GAYDOS: 
H.  Res.  108.  Resolution  providing  amounU 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  House  for 
the  expenses  of  Investigations  and  studies 
by  standing  and  select  committees  of  the 
House  in  the  1st  session  of  the  100th  Con- 
gress: to  the  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration. 
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ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  spon 
ion  were  added  to  public  bills  and  res 
olutlona  ai  follows: 

HJl.  •:  Mr.  Lifimiki  and  Mr.  Bokhlkkt. 

HJl.  ST:  Mr.  Cuxahui,  Mr.  Sibatton.  Mr. 
Nkbou.  Mr.  Karbdibbr.  Mr.  Sthar.  Mr. 
Amnu^  Mr.  Baua.  Mr.  Baowv  of  Call 
forate.  Mr.  Mica.  Mr.  Biu>aku,  Mr.  Qnn. 
LB.  Mr.  Hall  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Flakk,  and  Mr 


HJt.  tutu  Mr.  Vbro  and  Mr.  Afpugatb. 

HJt.  106:  Mr.  Wilm». 

H.R  379:  Mr.  Hnar,  Mr.  LAOOiCAunio. 
Mr.  BoLAHS.  Mr.  Buszaica>r,  Mr.  Komrru, 
Mr.  WBxzAKB.  Mr.  Nial,  Ma.  KAmni.  and 

Mr.KcKAKT. 

HJl.  BOX:  Mr.  MCMillam  of  North  CaroU- 
na. 

HJL  809:  Mr.  Rowlahd  of  Georgia  and 
Mr.  Ballbkol 

H.R.  618:  Mr.  Foouxita.  Mr.  Pxasx,  BCrs. 
KmnLLT.  Mra.  ScBauauBK.  Mr.  Bosco,  Mrs. 
CoLLim.  Mr.  SaAooa,  Mr.  Biaooi.  Mr.  Kam- 
joaan.  Mr.  Vxiro.  Mr.  Kzmiixdt,  Mr. 
Wazmax.  Mr.  DizoH.  Mr.  Roa,  Mr.  Towms, 
and  Mr.  OooPBL 

HJt.  688:  Mra.  Bbrlkt. 

HJt  808:  Mr.  Httcxabt. 

HJl.  808:  Mr.  Fois  of  Tennessee  and  Mr. 
DiFazio. 

HJl.  915:  Mr.  iMnm  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Owm  of  New  Yoric.  Mr.  Gamcia,  Mr. 
wans.  Mr.  AnraiMAW.  Mr.  Crockxtt.  Mr. 
Paoiriot.  Mr.  Mfdio.  Mr.  Edwariis  of 
California.  Mrs.  Boxeb.  Mr.  Towns,  Mr. 
Dwm  of  New  Jersey,  and  Mr.  Hatxs  of  n- 

HJl.  980:  Mr.  BaiLDrsoH,  Miss  Schkkidkr. 
Mr.  FaAmc  Mr.  Owm  of  New  York,  Mr. 
AiKnn.  Mr.  W(»naT.  and  Mr.  Wilsoh. 

HJl.  1007:  Mr.  Amnnmo,  Mr.  Fiklds,  Mr. 
Jaooss.  Mr.  Obat  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Bus- 
TAMAJRB,  Mr.  FUITO.  BIr.  ICatsui,  Bdr.  Mar- 
TmB.  and  Mr.  Dowmr  of  New  York. 

HJl.  1018:  Mr.  I^hmah  of  Florida. 

HJl.  1085:  Mr.  Swihsall,  Mr.  McCAin>- 
Lns.  Mr.  KoLTn.  and  Mr.  Packahs. 

HJl.  1087:  Mrs.  Bxhtlbt,  Mr.  Nkal,  Uj. 
liAnoMAWsnio.  Mr.  DAaDxil,  Mr.  Walkkr.  Mr. 
Davis  of  nUnois.  Mr.  Portkr.  and  Mr.  Roth. 

HJt  1099:  Mr.  Craio. 

HJl.  1101:  Mr.  Lakcastkr. 

HJl.  1103:  Mr.  Michrl,  Mr.  Fazio,  Mr. 
CouRRR.  Mr.  DwTBR  Of  New  Jersey,  Mr. 
ftmsBirH.  Mr.  Marlirii.  and  Mr.  Howard. 


H.R.    1155:    Mr.    Whittakkr,    Mr.    Stmo- 

QUIST,  and  Mr.  STAlfOKLAMO. 

HJl.  1181:  Mr.  Pxasx,  Mr.  Nbal,  and  Mr. 
Sabo. 

HJl.  1245:  Mr.  Davis  of  IlUnoU,  Mr.  Frkh- 
EXL,  and  Mr.  Fixlds. 

H.J.  Res.  79:  Mr.  Aspin,  Mr.  Batrs,  Mr. 
BEBifarr.  Mr.  Carr,  Mr.  db  la  Garza,  Mr.  db 
Lugo,  Mr.  Derrick.  Bdr.  Dyson,  Mr.  Early, 
Mr.  RxiLixTTA,  Mr.  Gray  of  Pennsylvania, 
Mr.  Haioltoh,  Mr.  Jacobs,  Mr.  Jbftoros, 
Mr.  SosncAYBR.  Mr.  Lelahd,  Mr.  McKn- 
HXY,  Mr.  McMiLLKN  of  Maryland,  Mr.  Nagle, 
Mr.  Ptrsxu,  Mr.  Richardson,  Uir.  Rotbal, 
Mr.  Russo,  Mr.  Sawyer,  Mr.  Sharp,  Mr. 
Shuicway,  Mr.  Staggers,  Mr.  Visclosky, 
Mr.  Watkirs,  and  Mr.  Wise. 

H.J.  Res.  83:  Mr.  Coats,  Mr.  Herger,  Mr. 
Lewis  of  Florida,  Mr.  Lott,  Mr.  Ravenel, 
Mr.  Edwards  of  Oklahoma,  and  Mr.  Sten- 

HOLIf. 

H.J.  Res.  100:  Mr.  McCloskxy,  Mr.  Coble, 
Mr.  RovnjuiD  of  Georgia,  Mr.  Bliley,  Mr. 
Coleman  of  Texas,  Mr.  Hyde,  Mr.  Chappell, 
Mr.  Daniel,  Mr.  Walgren,  Mr.  Wortley, 
Mr.  iMtn,  Mr.  McDade,  Mr.  Hunter,  Mr. 
Boland,  Mr.  Weber,  Mr.  Scheuer,  Mr.  Mol- 
inari,  Mr.  Gejdenson,  and  Mr.  Early. 

HJ'.  Res.  122:  Mrs.  Bentley,  Mr.  P'renzel, 
Mr.  Badham,  Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Mineta,  Mr. 
Lehxain  of  Florida,  Mr.  Conte,  Mr.  Broom- 
PIZLD,  Mr.  Daniel,  Mr.  Latta,  Mr.  Fazio,  Mr. 
Oingrxch,  Mr.  Neal,  Mr.  Scheuer,  Mr. 
Matsoi,  Mr.  Dixon,  Mr.  Stangeland,  Mr. 
Mazzoi.t,  Ms.  Oakar,  Mr.  Hefner,  Mr.  Ham- 
ilton. Mr.  Levine  of  California.  Mr.  Lago- 
marsibo,  Mr.  Howard,  Mr.  Fauntroy,  Mr. 
Gray  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Hyde,  Mr.  Solarz,  Mr. 
McMOLEH  of  Maryland,  Mr.  Kanjorski, 
Mr.  db  la  Garza,  Mr.  Garcia,  Mr.  Gregg, 
Mr.  Thomas  A.  Luker,  Mr.  Hutto,  Mr. 
NowAK,  Mr.  Pepper,  Mrs.  Collins,  Mr. 
RoYBAL,  Mr.  Murphy,  Mr.  Barnard,  Mr. 
HoRTON,  Mr.  Hubbard,  Mr.  Stallings.  Mr. 
PuHSttL,  Mr.  Henry,  Mr.  Spratt,  Mr.  Hayes 
of  Looislana.  Mr.  Coelho,  Mr.  Hxrtxl,  Mr. 
Frost,  Mr.  Tauzin,  Mr.  Thobias  of  Georgia. 
Mr.  McEwen,  Mr.  Bryant,  Mr.  Traficant, 
Mr.  Hunter,  Mr.  DioGuardi,  Mr.  Watkins, 
Mr.  RoDiNO,  Mr.  Burton  of  Indiana,  Mi. 
Martinez.  Mr.  Boucher,  Mr.  Kolter,  Mr. 
Valentine,  Mr.  Yates,  Mr.  Miller  of  Cali- 
fornia, Mr.  Edwards  of  Oklahoma,  Mr. 
Pish,  Mr.  Brown  of  California,  Mr.  Bili- 
RAKis.  Mr.  Coble,  Mr.  Nielson  of  Utah,  Mr. 
Stump,  and  Mr.  Dymaixy. 

H.J.  Res.  12S:  Mr.  Rangel,  Mr.  Lehman  of 
California,    Mr.    Mfume,    Mr.    Bonior    of 


Michigan,  Mr.  Clay,  Mr.  Martinbz,  tii.  An- 
derson, Mr.  Anthony,  Mrs.  Bentley,  Mr. 
Berman,  Mr.  Coelho,  BCr.  Coyne,  Mr. 
Grxxr,  Mr.  Kildxz.  Mr.  Howard,  Itx. 
Rahall.  Mr.  Morrison  of  Connecticut,  Mr. 
Hxrtxl.  Mr.  McCloskxy,  Mr.  Hall  of  Texas, 
Mr.  Rox.  Mr.  Scrxuxr,  Mr.  Borbki,  Mr. 
Moaklky,  Mr.  MooRHXAO,  Mr.  Nixlson  of 
Utah,  Mr.  Hobxbts,  Mr.  Rodino,  Mr.  Taukb, 
Mr.  Walown,  Mr.  Wilson,  Mr.  Waxman. 
Mr.  FusTxa,  Mr.  Fazio,  Mr.  Bonxr  of  Ten- 
nessee, Mr.  Traxlxr.  Mr.  Lxland,  Mr. 
Savage,  Mr,  Sabo,  Mr.  Owens  of  New  York, 
Mr.  FxiGHiN,  Mr.  Gray  of  Illinois,  Mr. 
KosTMAYXit  Mr.  Wortley,  Mr.  Natcher. 
Mr.  Mrazk.  Mr.  Smith  of  Florida,  Mrs. 
Collins,  Mr.  McHugh,  Mr.  Dwyer  of  New 
Jersey,  Mr.  Rowland  of  Georgia,  Mr.  Ack- 
ERMAN,  Mr.  Bevill,  Mr.  Vento,  Mr.  Levine 
of  California,  Mr.  Livingston,  Mr.  Hayes  of 
Illinois.  Mr.  Dymally,  Mr.  Richardson,  Mr. 
Frost,  Ms.  Oakar,  Mr.  Espy,  Mr.  Jenkins, 
Mr.  Crockett,  Mr.  DeWine,  Mr.  Yatron, 
Mr.  Paunthoy,  Mr.  LaFalce,  Mr.  Towns, 
Mr.  GuAROti,  Mr.  Garcia,  Mr.  Barnard,  Mr. 
DioGuardi,  Mr.  Dowdy  of  Mississippi,  Mr. 
Hansen,  Mr.  Henry,  and  Mr.  Solarz. 

H.J.  Res.  132:  Mr.  Espy,  Mr.  Lungren,  Mr. 
Florio,  Mr.  Leland,  Mr.  Wolpe,  Mr.  Visclo- 
sky, Mr.  McMiLLXN  of  Maryland,  Mr. 
Garcia.  MI.  Levine  of  California,  Mr.  Din- 
GELL,  Mr.  CIephardt,  Mr.  Beilensor,  and  Mr. 
Traficant. 

H.  Con.  Res.  14:  Mrs.  Boxer,  Mr.  Oilman, 
Mr.  Fascell,  Mr.  Frost,  Mr.  Armey,  Mr. 
Weber,  Mr.  Volkmer,  Mr.  Gray  of  Illinois, 
Mr.  Bustamante,  Mr.  Dwyer  of  New  Jersey, 
Mr.  Mavroules,  Mr.  Atkins,  Mr.  Feighar, 
Mr.  Market,  Ms.  Kaptur,  Mr.  DeWine.  Mrs. 
Bentley,  Mr.  Fish,  Mr.  Sawyer.  Mr. 
McMiLLKN  of  Maryland,  Mr.  Minkta,  Mr. 
Batxman,  Mr.  Mack,  Mr.  Weiss,  Mr.  Annun- 
zio,  Mr.  SoCJUU,  Mr.  Ackerman,  Mr.  Inhofe, 
Mr.  Robinson,  Mr.  Ritter.  Mr.  Bryant,  Mr. 
Traficant,  Mr.  Verto,  Mr.  Rodiro,  Mr. 
BuECHNER,  Mr.  Chandler,  Mr.  Biaggi,  Mrs. 
Collins,  and  Mr.  Udall. 

H.  Con.  Res.  28:  Mr.  Rowland  of  Georgia. 

H.  Res.  6?:  Mr.  Weiss,  Mr.  Florio,  Mrs. 
Patterson.  Mr.  DeFazio,  Mr.  Ortiz,  Mr. 
Bosco,  Mr.  Howard,  Mr.  Applegate,  Mr. 
Wyden,  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr.  Tallon,  Mr. 
Dicks,  and  Mr.  Thomas  of  Georgia. 

H.  Res.  71:  Mr.  Gray  of  Illinois,  Mr. 
Horton,  Mr.  Applegate,  Mr.  Perkins,  Mr. 
Evans,  Mr.  Espy,  Mr.  Murtha,  and  Mr. 
Dymally. 
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THE  ANTI-PIRACY  AND  MARKET 
ACCESS  ACT  OF  1987 


HON.  THOMAS  J.  DOWNEY 

OF  NEW  YORK 
XH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  2,  1987 

Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today,  I  am  introducing  the  Anti-Piracy  and 
Market  Access  Act  of  1987  to  address  a  seri- 
ous intematranal  trade  problem  confronting 
U.S.  companies. 

Internatwnal  trade  and  the  national  trade 
deficit  are  probably  the  two  most  pressing 
issues  facing  Congress  and  the  administration 
this  year.  The  only  lasting  solution  to  our  trade 
crisis  is  to  increase  our  exports.  Yet,  we 
cannot  expect  U.S.  companies  to  increase 
their  sales  overseas  in  the  face  of  inadequate 
and  ineffective  intellectual  protection  and  im- 
penetrable barriers  to  market  access  over- 
seas. Barriers  to  U.S.  companies  that  rely  on 
intellectual  property  protection  are  particularly 
troublesome  because  existing  trade  agree- 
ments for  ttie  most  part  do  not  deal  with 
these  problems. 

The  Anti-Piracy  and  Market  Access  Act  of 
1987  is  intended  to  open  foreign  markets  to 
U.S.  exporters  of  intellectual  property  and  to 
prevent  the  piracy  of  that  property  in  foreign 
markets.  "Intellectual  property"  is  a  phase 
that  encompasses  the  fnjits  of  the  American 
creative  community:  books,  computer  software 
and  hardware,  films,  pharmaceuticals,  high- 
tech  electronk^,  and  sound  recordiiigs.  Manu- 
facturers of  these  creative  works  ask  for  noth- 
ing more  than  tfie  right  to  compete  fairty  else- 
wtwre  in  the  worki.  Unfortunately,  the  access 
of  these  industries  to  foreign  markets  is  se- 
verely handicapped  by  trade-related  invest- 
ment measures,  import  duties,  import  quotas, 
screen  quotas,  and  discriminatory  regulations 
aimed  at  protecting  local  black-market  profit- 
eers. 

Even  in  the  absence  of  traditional  import  re- 
straints, however,  foreign  markets  can  and 
have  been  closed.  For  example,  special  li- 
censing requirements  make  sales  In  foreign 
markets  unprofitable  for  U.S.  exporters.  By  the 
same  token,  market  access  is  of  no  use  if  a 
market  has  been  destroyed  by  unrestrained 
counterteiting.  Altfiough  a  U.S.  company  may 
have  spent  millk^ns  of  dollars  in  developing  a 
new  type  of  semkx>nductor,  producing  a 
record,  software  program,  book  or  nrotion  pic- 
ture, it  can  never  expect  to  compete  in  a 
market  where  its  products  are  being  sold  by 
pirate  companies  wtuch  have  incurred  none  of 
the  productk>n  costs. 

In  1985  alone,  the  estimated  k>sses  from 
piracy  of  intellectual  property  rights  in  10  se- 
lected countries  totaled  nearly  $1.5  bilton.  Of 
this  amount,  the  record  and  tape  industry  tost 
$643  million  in  domestk:  and  worldwkle  sales; 
the  publishing  industry  k>st  $427  millron;  the 
computer  software  industry  lost  $128  millkKi; 


and  the  motk)n  picture  industry  lost  $131  mil- 
lion. 

Pirated  computer  software  Is  sold  for  as 
little  as  1  percent  of  the  U.S.  list  price,  and  is 
not  specifrcally  covered  in  the  copyright  laws 
of  many  countries.  Pirated  software  is  often 
supplied  free  of  charge  or  at  low  prices  as  an 
inducement  to  purchase  computer  hardware, 
which  is  itself  often  pirated. 

The  publishing  industry  reports  that  at  least 
560  reference,  professional,  trade,  personal 
computer,  and  college  text  books  have  been 
pirated  and  sold  around  the  world.  Pirates,  op- 
erating under  fictitious  names  as  publishers  or 
bookstores,  typically  obtain  a  single  edition  of 
a  book  from  the  U.S.  copyright  owner  and 
then  reprint  and  sell  pirated  copies.  The  chair- 
man of  the  Indonesian  Publishers  Association 
has  described  book  piracy  in  that  country  as  a 
crime  that  "could  endanger  tfie  life  of  publish- 
ers and  paralyze  the  book  worid." 

The  record  and  tape  industry  also  has  been 
hard  hit  by  intellectual  piracy,  losing  an  esti- 
mated $180  millkin  annually  in  Irnjonesia 
alone.  Approximately  30  million  pirate  tapes  of 
International  sound  recordings  are  produced 
for  the  domestic  market  annually  in  Indonesia. 
In  Thailand,  pirate  cassettes  are  available  at 
virtually  every  retail  outlet— department  stores, 
music  shops,  and  widely  through  street- 
hawkers. 

The  motion  picture  industry  also  suffers 
from  piracy,  Mr.  Speaker.  Canada  and  Japan, 
the  two  largest  maricets  for  United  States 
films,  are  areas  of  partrcular  concern— the 
former  country  because  of  its  protecttonist 
"cultural"  polk:ies  and  antk^uated  copyright 
laws;  the  latter  country  because  of  its  lax 
copyright  enforcement  efforts  and  the  toler- 
ance of  home  video  piracy.  Unauthorized 
public  pertormance  of  motion  preture  products 
occurs  in  bars,  restaurants,  tea  houses,  and 
resort  hotels  throughout  Canada  and  Japan. 
Under  Canadian  copyright  law,  copyright 
owners  do  not  have  the  right  to  prohibit  re- 
transmission by  cable  systems  or  broadcast  of 
their  works,  or  even  a  right  to  receive  com- 
pensation. The  United  States  motion  picture 
industry  is  also  severely  hampered  by  Can- 
ada's market  access  barriers,  such  as  its 
Province-by-Province  approach  to  censorship: 
there  are  presently  eight  different  provincial 
censor  boards  to  which  the  United  States 
motron  pk:ture  companies  must  submit  their 
product  before  it  can  be  released  publicly. 

The  importance  of  foreign  martcet  access  is 
critical  for  the  intellectual  property  Industries 
and  for  the  U.S.  trade  balance.  The  U.S. 
nwtion  pknure  and  televisk>n  production  indus- 
try earns  35  to  40  percent  of  its  revenue  from 
overseas  markets — even  under  present  condi- 
tions. It  is  critical  to  recognize  that  despite  the 
wkle  variety  of  ti^ade  barriers  and  ineffectual 
copyright  laws  around  the  world,  each  year 
the  U.S.  film  industry  nets  a  $1.1  bilton  ti-ade 
surplus. 

All  of  this  international  piracy  and  protec- 
tionism has  drained  biltons  of  dollars  from  our 


export  potential.  A  review  of  the  most  recent 
national  trade  estimate  report  makes  ciear 
that  U.S.  companies  that  depend  on  intellectu- 
al property  protection  are  being  hurt  by  unfair 
practices  in  counties  ttirougtvxjt  the  deveksp- 
Ing  worid  as  well  as  in  the  devetoped  worid. 

The  harm  from  piracy  and  ck)sed  marlcets 
does  not  just  affect  this  year's  profits;  piracy 
deprives  U.S.  companies  and  creative  indivki- 
uals  of  the  resources  to  develop  next  year's 
technological  innovations  and  artistic  works  as 
well.  It  is  no  wonder  that  the  United  States' 
most  competitive  irvjustries  are  tosing  tiieir 
edge. 

If  we  are  to  address  effectively  this  hann  to 
our  domestic  industries  tfiat  depend  on  intel- 
lectual property  protection,  if  we  are  to  make 
important  progress  on  our  overall  trade  defnit, 
if  we  are  to  expand  our  levels  of  exports,  we 
need  new  mechanism  in  U.S.  trade  law. 

The  Anti-Piracy  and  Market  Access  Act  of 
1987,  Mr.  Speaker,  attacks  the  piracy  of  copy- 
right and  trademari<  goods.  In  addition,  it  pro- 
vides a  planned  response  to  martcets  ttiat  are 
closed  to  our  intellectual  property  exports. 

Titie  I  addresses  ttie  problems  of  intellectual 
property  protection.  Title  II  is  designed  to  akJ 
the  export  of  copyrighted  and  patented  goods. 
Each  establishes  a  mechanism  designed  to 
identify  priority  problems.  Tfiorough  negotia- 
tions with  designated  priority  countries  are 
then  required  over  the  next  6  nx)nths.  Finally, 
if  after  negotiations  a  setttement  cannot  be 
reached,  Preskiential  action  is  called  for. 

Title  111  and  title  IV  augment  existing  provi- 
sions aimed  at  intellectual  property  protection 
and  market  access  contained  in  tfie  general- 
ized system  of  preferences  [GSP]  and  the 
Caribbean  Basin  Initiative  [CBI].  Presentty,  the 
President  must  conskier  piracy  and  rnarket 
access  in  deciding  wt>etfier  or  not  to  desig- 
nate a  country  as  eligible  for  beriefits  under 
these  concessionary  trade  laws.  There  is, 
however,  no  marxlate  for  him  to  revoke  se- 
lected benefits  of  beneficiary  countries. 

In  addition,  under  CBI,  the  present  law  only 
allows  the  Preskient  to  revoke  all  benefits 
from  offending  countries:  fie  is  not  given  ttie 
ability  to  dole  out  punishments  tfiat  are  pro- 
portionate to  the  offense.  This  makes  sarK- 
tions  less  likely.  Altfiough  some  countries  de- 
serve to  be  removed  from  tfie  CBI,  this  bill 
would  allow  for  less  tfian  complete  termination 
of  benefits  for  countries,  depending  on  the  se- 
verity of  their  actions.  Under  both  CBI  and 
GSP,  the  t>ill  requires  a  cut  in  benefits. 

If  we  enact  the  Anti-Piracy  and  Martcet 
Access  Act  of  1987,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  will  have 
some  very  important  and  kxig-lasting  effects. 
If  we  had  market  access  for  our  products  in 
other  countries  to  the  extensive  degree  that 
tfiey  fiave  access  in  ours,  and  if  we  couM  be 
assured  tfiat  otfier  nations  wouW  erxl  ttie 
piracy  of  our  intellectual  property,  we  woukl 
be  taking  an  important  step  toward  ending  tfie 
ti-ade  crisis  and  restoring  our  competitiveness. 


•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  wliicli  are  not  spolcen  by  a  Member  of  tlie  Senate  on  tlie  floor. 
Maner  set  in  this  typeface  indicates  words  inserted  or  appended,  rather  tiian  spolcen,  by  a  Member  of  the  House  on  the  floor. 
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HJtisas 

A  UD  to  taBprofC  IntgnMtlonal  intellectuil 
pratoettoB.  to  improve  foreign 
for  Unttad  States  oompa- 
nlM  that  rdy  on  tnteUeetual  property  pro- 
,  and  for  othor  purpom 


Be  if  tnmettd  fty  Ote  Strnata  and  Hojue  of 
Bammmtmtbm  of  flto   Vnitei  State*  of 

lUi  Act  najr  be  dted  as  the  "AnU-Piracy 
and  ICaiket  Aoeea  Act". 


acai 

(a)  Fiaaiaiw— The  Ooocreai  flndi  tbat- 
(1)  adequate  and  effective  protection  of 
American  tDteDeetual  property  is  essential 
to  the  wdl-beinc  of  all  sectors  of  the  Ameri- 


iXi  strcncthened  and  expanded  multilater- 
al agraonenta.  and  bilateral  acreements.  are 
neceanry  to  promote  adequate  and  effective 
intdleetaal  ptopeity  internationally,  and  to 
open  fordcn  markets  to  the  most  competi- 
ttve  United  States  exports: 

(»  the  misuse  of  teglttmate  cultural  poll- 
dea  for  proteetlaoist  purposes  constitutes  a 
poitleolar  dancer  to  the  economic  welfare 
of  the  United  States: 

(4>  adequate  and  effective  protection  of 
intdtoetual  property  rights  for  United 
Statea  wanpanles  abroad  is  vital  to  the 
tnteraatlOBal  eoaapetltlveness  of  the  United 
States:  eoonterf  elUng  and  intellectual  prop- 
erty piraey.  on  the  oth«'  hand,  lead  to  trade 
distflrtloaa  and  loss  of  export  markets; 

(ft)  United  States  eompanies  that  rely  on 
tntdleetaal  property  protection  are  among 
the  most  advanced  and  competitive  In  the 
world: 

(0)  fwlsHng  interns tlwnal  agreements  and 
instttotiaas  established  to  protect  intellec- 
tual property  rUbts  snd  promote  open 
inteniational  trade  do  not  adequately  pro- 
tect the  interests  of  the  United  States;  and 

(7)  foreign  barTters,  Including  restrictions 
and  condlttons  on  investment,  licensing,  and 
varloua  other  regulatory  restrictions  on 
business  operations,  seriously  impede  the 
ability  of  United  States  companies  that  rely 
on  intellectual  vmvaXy  protection  to  oper- 
ate overstas,  thereby  harming  the  economic 
interesU  of  the  United  States. 

(b)  Puafoasa.— The  purposes  of  the  Act 


(1)  to  recogninf  that  adequate  protection 
of  intellectual  property,  and  fair  and  equlu- 
tde  market  aocesa  for  United  States  compa- 
nies Uiat  rely  on  Intellectual  property  pro- 
tection, are  malor  elements  of  United  States 
foreign  economir  policy  that  have  signifi- 
cant conunerdal  tanportanoe; 

(S)  to  provide  for  the  development,  with 
appropriate  consultations,  of  an  overall 
strategy  to  Improve  the  protection  of  United 
States  Intellectual  property  abroad,  and  to 
foster  open  International  markets  for 
Utalted  Statea  oompanies  that  rely  on  intel- 
leetual  property  protection,  which  will  In- 
dude  continued  and  strengthened  unilater- 
al, bilateral,  and  multilateral  efforts  and 
wOl  use  aD  appropriate  Instruments  to 
achieve  the  objectives  set  forth  in  this  Act; 

(S>  to  reeognte  the  importance  of  using 
all  appropriate  multilateral  instituUons  to 
hamone  the  substantive  norms  and  staud- 
ards  for  tntelleetnal  property  protecUon; 

(4)  to  foatcT  adequate  and  effective  protec- 
tion of  tntdlectual  property  rights  of 
United  States  persons:  and 

(8)  to  eliminate  the  broad  array  of  imfair 
and  dtartanlnatory  fore^  trade  practices 
now  tanpaoed  on  United  States  eompanies 
that  r^  on  tatellertwal  property  protec- 
tlon. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

TTIIiE      I-ACnONS      TO      INCREASE 
nnXRNATIONAL  XNTELUECTUAL 

PEOPERTY  PROTECTION 

8K.  Ml.  INVESTIGATIONS  AND  nNDDtCS. 

(a)  Amaltsis  op  BAKXixas  amd  Emm  or 
Maivxt  Access.— The  Trade  Representative 
shad,  within  thirty  days  after  issiilng  the 
annaal  report  to  Congress  made  pursuant  to 
section  181  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974.  publish 
in  the  Federal  Register— 

(Da  list  of  all  foreign  countries  and  in- 
strumentalities, based  upon  the  identifica- 
tion and  analysis  of  foreign  trade  barriers 
conducted  pursuant  to  section  181,  that 
deny  adequate  and  effective  protection  of 
int^ectual  property  rights  to  United  States 
peraons;  and 

(2)  a  list  of  those  countries  listed  pursuant 
to  iBtfagraph  (1)  that  are  Identified  by  the 
Trade  Representative  as  priority  foreign 
couatries. 

(b)  In  twfcing  the  identification  of  priori- 
ty florelgn  countries  under  subsection  (a), 
the  Trade  Representative  shall  take  Into  ac- 
count the  following— 

(1)  the  identification  and  analysis  of  acts, 
policies,  and  practices  which  constitute 
denU  of  adequate  and  effective  Intellectual 
property  protection,  and  the  estimate  of  the 
trade-distorting  impact  on  United  States 
commerce  of  such  acts,  policies,  or  practices 
contained  In  the  annual  report  required 
under  section  181  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974; 

(2)  the  potential  size  of  markets  for  the 
relevant  United  States  products  and  serv- 
ices; and 

(3)  the  onerous  nature  and  significance  of 
acts^  policies,  or  practices  that  deny  fair  and 
equitable  market  access  to  United  States 
companies  that  rely  upon  Intellectual  prop- 
erty protection. 

<c)  AsDmoHS  TO  Priority  List.— Upon  pe- 
tition by  any  affected  company,  the  Trade 
Representative  may  add  foreign  countries  to 
the  list  of  priority  foreign  countries  at  any 
time  If  there  is  a  change  in  circumstances 
justifying  such  addition  aiter  publication  of 
the  list  of  priority  foreign  countries  under 
subsection  (a). 

SEC  102.  NEGOTUTIONS  TO  ESTABUSH  ADEQUATE 
AND  EPTECnVE  PROTECTION  OF  IN- 
TELLECTUAL PROPERTY  RIGHTS. 

(a)  iMiTiATioii  OP  Nbgotiatioms.— Upon 
ideatlfication  of  priority  foreign  countries 
uncler  section  101,  the  President  shall  enter 
into  negotiations  with  such  priority  foreign 
countries  to  establish  adequate  and  effec- 
tive protection  of  intellectual  property 
rights  for  United  States  persons  in  those 
priority  foreign  countries. 

(b)  A}>PUCATIOII  OP  AGRBEMMT  BENEITr.- 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law, 
any  agreement  entered  into  under  this  sec- 
tioQ  may  provide  that  the  benefits  and  obli- 
gations of  such  agreement  apply  solely  to 
the  parties  to  such  agreement.  The  Presi- 
dent shall  take  into  account  actions  which 
may  be  necessary  to  reconcile  such  state- 
ment with  the  United  States  International 
obligations. 

(c)  CoMPEifSATioH  Authority.— If  the 
President  has  taken  action  under  section 
103  with  respect  to  any  foreign  country,  the 
Prosident  may  enter  into  trade  agreements 
with  such  foreign  country  for  the  purpose 
of  granting  new  concessions  as  compensa- 
tion for  such  actions  taken  by  the  President 
in  order  to  maintain  the  general  level  of  re- 
ciprocal and  mutually  advantageous  conces- 
sions. 

(4)  Nkgotiatiohs  OajacrivEs.— The  objec- 
tives of  negotiations  conducted  pursuant  to 
subsection  (a)  shall  be— 
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(1)  to  provide  for  adequate  and  effective 
protectioa  of  intellectual  property  by  priori- 
ty foreign  countries; 

(2)  to  oi>tain  and  strengthen  bilateral  and 
multilateral  agreements  to  provide  for  such 
adequate  and  effective  protection  of  intel- 
lectual property; 

(3)  to  develop  and  strengthen  internation- 
ally agreed  rules,  including  dispute  settle- 
ment proiedures,  which— 

(A)  are  consistent  with  the  commercial 
and  intellectual  property  policies  of  the 
United  States; 

(B)  will  supplement.  If  necessary,  the  rules 
and  approaches  already  found  in  the  appro- 
priate international  intellectual  property 
conventions;  and 

(C)  will  improve  the  protection  afforded 
to  United  States  Intellectual  property 
abroad;  and 

(4)  to  press  for  development  and  enforce- 
ment of  substantive  norms  and  standards 
for  the  adequate  and  effective  protection  of 
all  forms  of  intellectual  property. 

SEC  ISS.  RKMEDIES. 

(a)  If  the  United  States  is  unable  to  enter 
into  an  agreement,  pursuant  to  negotiations 
conducted  according  to  section  102,  with 
any  priority  foreign  country,  the  President, 
no  later  than  six  months  after  designation 
of  such  priority  foreign  country,  shall  take 
such  action  as  he  deems  appropriate,  includ- 
ing but  i|ot  limited  to,  any  of  the  following: 

(1)  terminate,  withdraw,  or  suspend  any 
portion  <xf  any  trade  agreement  entered  into 
with  such  foreign  country  or  instrumentali- 
ty under.— 

(A)  the  Trade  Act  of  1974; 

(B)  seqtion  201  of  the  Trade  Expansion 
Act  of  1962;  or 

(C)  section  350  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930; 

(2)  proclaim  an  increase  in.  or  the  imposi- 
tion of,  any  duty  on  any  article  Importeu 
from  such  foreign  country  or  Instrumentali- 
ty; 

(3)  proclaim  a  tariff -rate  quota  on  any  ar- 
ticle imported  ttom.  such  foreign  country  or 
instrumentality; 

(4)  proclaim  the  modification  or  imposi- 
tion of  any  quantitative  restriction  on  the 
importation  of  any  article  from  such  foreign 
country  Or  instrumentality; 

(5)  suspend,  in  whole  or  in  part,  benefits 
accorded  articles  from  such  foreign  coim- 
tries  or  Instrumentalities  under  title  V  of 
the  Trade  Act  of  1974  (19  U.S.C.  2461;  et 
seq.);  and 

(6)  take  any  other  action  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (b)  or  (c)  of  section  301  of  the  Trade 
Act  of  1(74  with  respect  to  any  product  or 
service  of  such  foreign  country  or  instru- 
mentality: 

(b)  The  President  may  exercise  his  au- 
thority under  this  section  on  a  nondiscrimi- 
natory basis  or  solely  against  the  foreign 
country  or  instnmientality  involved. 

(c)  The  trade  measures  imposed  by  the 
President  under  subsection  (a)  shall  have  a 
material  econmnic  impact  on  the  priority 
foreign  oountry  in  question. 

(d)  In  implementing  this  section,  the 
President  may  defer  action  for  thirty  days 
upon  providing  written  certification  to  the 
Congres*  that  negotiations  are  making  sub- 
stantial progress. 

SEC  IM.  (X>NSULTATIONS. 

(a)    CONSULTATIORS    WITH    COHGBESS    AHS 

thx  Privatx  Sbctor.- For  purposes  of  con- 
ducting negotiations  under  section  102,  and 
determlalng  the  appropriate  actions  to  be 
taken  under  section  103,  the  President  shall 
provide  an  opportunity  for  the  presentation 
of  views  by  interested  parties,  including  in- 
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terested  Members  of  Congress,  appropriate 
committees  of  the  Congress,  and  the  com- 
mittees established  pursuant  to  section  135 
of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974.  and  shall  keep 
such  parties  currently  informed  with  re- 
spect to— 

(1)  the  negotiating  priorities  and  objec- 
tives for  such  coimtry  involved; 

(2)  the  assessment  of  negotiating  pros- 
pects, both  bilateral  and  multUaterial;  and 

(3)  any  United  States  concessions  which 
might  be  included  in  negotiations  to  achieve 
the  objectives  described  in  section  102. 

SEC  1«.  DEFINrnON. 

"Adequate  and  effective  protection  of  in- 
tellectual property"  means  that  a  country 
provides  adequate  and  effective  means 
imder  its  law  for  foreign  persons  to  secure, 
to  exercise,  and  to  enforce  exclusive  rights 
in  all  forms  of  Intellectual  property,  includ- 
ing patents,  trademarlcs,  copyrights,  mask 
works,  trade  secrets,  and  proprietary  techni- 
cal data. 

TITLE  II— ACTIONS  TO  OPEN  FOREIGN 

MARKETS 
SEC  2S1.  INVESTIGATIONS  AND  FINDINGS. 

(a)  Analysis  op  Barriers  Ain>  Extent  op 
Markxt  Access.- The  Trade  Representative 
shall,  within  thirty  days  after  Issuing  the 
annual  report  to  Congress  made  pursuant  to 
section  181  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974,  publish 
in  the  Federal  Register- 

(1)  a  list  of  all  foreign  countries  and  in- 
strumentalities, based  upon  the  identifica- 
tion and  analysis  of  foreign  trade  barriers 
conducted  pursuant  to  section  181.  that 
deny  fair  and  equitable  market  access  to 
United  States  companies  that  rely  on  intel- 
lectual property  protection;  and 

(2)  a  Ust  of  those  countries  listed  pursuant 
to  paragraph  (1)  that  are  identified  by  the 
Trade  Representative  as  priority  foreign 
countries. 

(b)  In  making  the  findings  and  identifica- 
tion of  priority  foreign  countries  under  sul>- 
section  (a)  the  Trade  Representative  shall 
take  into  account  the  following— 

(1)  the  identification  and  analysis  of  acts, 
policies,  and  practices  which  constitute  sig- 
nificant barriers  to,  or  distortion  of.  United 
States  property  protected  by  patents  and 
copyrights  exported  or  licensed  by  United 
States  persons,  and  the  estimate  of  the 
trade-distorting  impact  on  United  States 
commerce  of  such  acts,  policies,  or  practices 
contained  in  the  annual  reix>rt  required 
under  section  181  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974; 

(2)  the  potential  size  of  markets  for 
United  States  companies  that  rely  on  intel- 
lectual property  protection;  and 

(3)  the  onerous  nature  and  significance  of 
acts,  policies,  or  practices  that  deny  fair  and 
equitable  market  access  to  United  States 
companies  that  rely  on  intellectual  property 
protection. 

(c)  Addition  to  Priority  List.— Upon  pe- 
tition by  any  company  that  relies  upon  in- 
tellectual property  protection,  the  Trade 
Representative  may  add  foreign  countries  to 
the  list  of  priority  foreign  countries  at  any 
time,  if  there  is  a  change  in  clrctunstances 
justifying  such  addition  after  publication  of 
the  list  of  priority  foreign  countries  under 
subsection  (a). 

SBC  m  NEGOTIATIONS  TO  OPEN  FOREIGN  MAR- 
KETS. 

(a)  Iritiatior  op  Negotiatiors.— Upon 
identification  of  priority  foreign  countries 
under  section  201.  the  President  shall  enter 
into  negotiations  with  such  priority  foreign 
countries  in  order  to  enter  into  agreements 
with  such  countries  setting  specific  terms  to 
provide  United  States  companies  that  rely 
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upon  intellectual  property  protection  with 
fair  and  equitable  market  access  in  such 
countries. 

(b)  Afplicatioh  op  AoRaamjiT  Bxrxpit.— 
Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law, 
any  agreement  entered  into  under  this  sec- 
tion may  provide  that  the  benefits  and  obli- 
gations of  such  agreement  apply  solely  to 
the  parties  to  such  agreement.  The  Presi- 
dent shall  take  into  account  any  actions 
which  may  be  necessary  to  reconcile  such 
treatment  with  United  States  international 
obligations. 

(c)  Comfensatioh  AuTHoarTY.- If  the 
President  has  taken  action  under  section 
203  with  respect  to  any  foreign  country,  the 
President  may  enter  into  trade  agreements 
with  such  foreign  country  for  the  purpose 
of  granting  new  concessions  as  compensa- 
tion for  such  actions  taken  by  the  President 
in  order  to  maintain  the  general  level  of  re- 
ciprocal and  mutually  advantageous  conces- 
sions. 

(d)  Negotiating  Objectives.— The  general 
objectives  of  negotiations  conducted  pursu- 
ant to  subsection  (a)  shall  be— 

(1)  to  provide  for  fair  and  equitable 
market  access  In  aU  priority  foreign  coun- 
tries to  United  States  companies  that  rely 
upon  intellectual  property  protection; 

(2)  to  obtain  multilateral  or  bilateral 
agreements  that  provide  the  United  States 
companies  that  rely  upon  intellectual  prop- 
erty protection  fair  and  equitable  market 
access  in  all  priority  foreign  countries;  and 

(3)  to  prevent  foreign  barriers  and  restric- 
tions on  United  States  companies  that  rely 
upon  inteUectual  property  protection  from 
causing  continued  harm  to  those  companies. 

SEC.  an.  REMEDIES. 

(a)  If  the  United  States  is  unable  to  enter 
Into  an  agreement,  pursuant  to  negotiations 
conducted  according  to  section  202,  with 
any  priority  foreign  country,  the  President, 
no  later  than  six  months  after  designation 
of  such  priority  foreign  country,  shall  take 
such  action  as  he  deems  appropriate,  includ- 
ing but  not  limited  to,  any  of  the  following: 

(1)  terminate,  withdraw,  or  suspend  any 
portion  of  any  trade  agreement  entered  into 
with  such  foreign  country  or  instrumentali- 
ty under— 

(A)  the  Trade  Act  of  1974; 

(B)  section  201  of  the  Trade  Expansion 
Act  of  1962;  or 

(C)  section  350  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930; 

(2)  proclaim  an  increase  in,  or  the  imposi- 
tion of,  any  duty  on  any  article  Imported 
from  such  foreign  country  or  instrumentali- 
ty; 

(3)  proclaim  a  tariff -rate  quota  on  any  ar- 
ticle Imported  from  such  foreign  coimtry  or 
instrumentality; 

(4)  proclaim  the  modification  or  imposi- 
tion of  any  quantitative  restriction  on  the 
importation  of  any  article  from  such  foreign 
country  or  instrumentality: 

(5)  suspend,  in  whole  or  in  part  benefits 
accorded  articles  from  such  foreign  coun- 
tries or  instrumentalities  under  title  V  of 
the  Trade  Act  of  1974  (19  U.S.C.  2461,  et 
seq.);  and 

(6)  take  any  other  action  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (b)  or  (c)  of  section  301  of  the  Trade 
Act  of  1974  with  respect  to  any  product  or 
service  of  such  foreign  country  or  instru- 
mentality. 

(b)  The  President  may  exercise  his  au- 
thority under  this  section  on  a  nondiscrim- 
inatory basis  or  solely  against  the  foreign 
country  or  instrumentality  involved. 

(c)  The  trade  measures  Imposed  by  the 
President  under  subsection  (a)  shall  have  a 
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material  economic  Impact  on  the  priority 
foreign  country  In  question. 

(d)  In  implementing  this  section,  the 
President  may  defer  action  for  thirty  days 
upon  providing  written  certification  to  the 
Congress  that  negotlaticms  with  the  oountry 
in  question  are  mnJciny  substantial  progress. 

SEC  IM.  CONSULTATIONS. 

(a)  Consultations  With  Ck>MQaass  and 
THE  Private  Sector.— For  purposes  of  con- 
ducting negotiations  under  section  202.  and 
determining  the  appropriate  actions  to  be 
taken  under  section  203,  the  President  shall 
provide  an  opportunity  for  the  presentation 
of  views  by  interested  parties,  including  in- 
terested Members  of  Congress,  appropriate 
committees  of  Congress,  and  the  commit- 
tees established  pursuant  to  section  135  of 
the  Trade  Act  of  1974,  and  shall  keep  such 
parties  currently  informed  with  respect  to— 

(1)  the  negotiating  priorities  and  objec- 
tives for  each  country  involved: 

(2)  the  assessment  of  negotiating  pros- 
pects, both  bilateral  and  multilateral;  and 

(3)  any  United  States  concessions  that 
might  be  Included  In  negotiations  to  achieve 
the  objectives  described  In  section  202. 

SEC.  20S.  DEFINrnON. 

In  general,  "companies  that  rely  upon  in- 
tellectual property  protection"  are  defined 
as  companies,  or  divisions  or  subsidiaries  of 
companies,  whose  principal  line  of  business 
involves  creation,  production,  or  licensing  of 
literary  or  artistic  worlu  that  are  copyright- 
ed or  which  manufacture  products  that  are 
patented  or  for  which  there  are  process  pat- 
ents. 

TITLE  III— GENERALIZED  SYSTEM  OF 
PREFERENCES 

Sec.  301.  Section  504  of  the  Trade  Act  of 
1974.  as  amended.  Is  amended  by  renumber- 
ing the  current  subsection  at  (aK2)  to  read 
(aK3).  and  by  adding  the  following  new  sub- 
section as  (a )( 21): 

"(2)  The  President  shall,  by  no  later  than 
January  4,  1988,  withdraw,  suspend,  or 
limit,  as  he  deems  appropriate,  the  i4>pllca- 
tion  of  duty-free  treatment  accorded  under 
this  title  with  respect  to  any  article  or  with 
respect  to  any  beneficiary  coimtry  if  he 
finds  that  such  a  country  does  not  provide 
adequate  and  effective  intellectual  property 
protection  or  fair  and  equitable  market 
access  to  United  States  persons,  unless  the 
President  certifies  to  the  Congress,  and  con- 
tinues to  certify  at  six  month  intervals,  that 
such  country  has  taken  substantial  action 
toward  providing  adequate  and  effective  in- 
tellectual property  protection  and  enforce- 
ment of  fair  and  equitable  market  access  for 
United  States  persons." 

Sec.  302.  Subsection  (c>  of  section  503  of 
the  Trade  Act  of  1974  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  para- 
graph: 

"(3)  The  F>re8ldent  may  not  designate  as, 
or  shaU  remove  from  de^gnation.  any  eligi- 
ble article  under  this  section  which  has 
been  determined  by  any  Federal  or  State 
court  or  Federal  agency  or  appropriate  Ju- 
risdiction to  infringe  any  patent,  copyright, 
trademark,  mask  work,  or  trade  secret  inter- 
est." 

TITLE  IV-CARIBBEAN  BASIN 
ECONOMIC  RECOVERY  ACT 

Sec.  401.  The  Caribbean  Basin  Economic 
Recovery  Act  is  amended— 

(a)  by  designating  sections  215,  216,  and 
218  (19  U.S.C.  2704,  2705,  2706)  as  sections 
216.  217,  and  218  (19  U.S.C.  2705,  2706,  2707) 
respectively;  and 
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(b)  toy  liiariUin  the  following  new  section 
(MnAC.2704): 


kWAL.  nVBOION,  OB  UMITA- 

iMHorMnT-i 


"(1)  The  Pmident  may  withdraw,  sus- 
pend, or  UiBtt  the  application  of  the  duty- 
free tnatneot  aooorded  under  aectlon  2701 
of  thii  tttle  with  remect  to  any  article  or 
with  raipert  to  any  eountry,  except  that  no 
rate  of  dotjr  may  be  eatabtlahed  in  respect  to 
any  article  pumant  to  this  section  other 
than  the  rate  which  would  apply  but  for 
this  sObdiapter.  In  taking  any  action  under 
this  subseetlop.  the  President  shaU  consider 
the  faetocs  set  frath  In  sections  3701  and 
noxe)  of  this  title. 

"(»  The  President  shaU  withdraw,  sus- 
pend, or  limit,  as  he  deems  appropriate,  the 
applteatlon  of  duty-free  treatment  accorded 
under  this  tttle  with  req^ect  to  any  article 
or  with  respect  to  any  benefldary  country  U 
he  finds  that  such  a  eountry  does  not  pro- 
vide adequate  and  effective  Intellectual 
property  protection  or  fair  and  equitable 
market  aooess  to  United  States  persons, 
unless  the  President  certifies  to  the  Con- 
gress, and  ooDttnnes  to  certify  at  six  months 
intervals,  that  such  country  has  taken  sub- 
stantial action  toward  providing  adequate 
and  effective  intellectual  property  protec- 
tion and  enforcement  of  fair  and  equitable 
market  aooeas  for  TTnited  States  persons." 


INTELLIOENCE  OVERSIOHT  AND 
THE  IRAN  ISSUE:  LEARNING 
FROM  THE  PAST  AND  CHANG- 
ING FOR  THE  FUTURE 


HON.  JIM  COURTER 

ornw  Jiasrr 

m  THX  HOUSS  OP  REPRBSEHTATIVES 

Monday.  March  2.  1987 

Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  member 
of  the  House  Select  Commrttee  to  Investigate 
Covert  Arm  TranaacUons  vnth  Iran,  I  will  be 
studying  for  months  to  come  the  administra- 
tion's doalingB  with  Iran  and  the  Nicaraguan 
rosiitance.  In  the  back  of  our  minds,  all  Mem- 
bers win  be  considering  wtiat,  if  any,  changes 
are  needed  in  congressional  oversight  of  da- 
destine  inteMigence  operations. 

Akaady,  as  evidenced  by  numerous  bills 
aubmitled  in  the  first  days  of  tfiis  Congress, 
many  are  inclined  to  tighten  the  leash  still  fur- 
ther, especially  by  imposing  inflexible  notifica- 
tion reQuirwnenls. 

Others,  however,  are  stepping  back  to  ex- 
amine the  causes,  rather  than  ttie  circum- 
atancea,  of  wlist  has  become  a  foreign  polkry 
and  domestic  poGlical  fiasco.  As  revealed  by 
the  anidea  I  am  submitting  for  the  Record, 
many  beieve  the  venture  might  fiave  been 
haltod  in  its  infaiK^y  if  ttw  people  directng  It 
had  not  bean  convinced  that  damaging  leaks 
to  the  madta  ware  inevitable  unless  the  oper- 
aion  was  tightly  held.  Therefore,  the  White 
House  excfcidad  ttweo  both  in  the  adminis- 
kaHon  and  in  Congress— who  might  have 
oounsalad  caution  or  af  least  shared  some  of 
the  poWcai  risk.  One  cause  of  this  debacle,  in 
short  waa  lack  ol  tnisL  It  was  because  of  dis- 
tniat  that  the  White  House  waived  even 
paieiMown  congreaatenai  notificatxxi  require- 
manla.  The  problem  waa  not  that  there  were 
imufliciant  realricWuna  on  administration  free- 
dom, but  rather  that  eodaiting  procedures,  both 
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irrtemal  to  ttw  executive  branch  and  relating 
to  Congress,  were  bypassed. 

Aa  Henry  Hyde,  a  member  of  both  tt)e  In- 
tetltgerKM  and  Iran  Committees,  has  cofKlud- 
ed,  "it  is  clear  ttie  President  arxj  his  ck)sest 
advisers  have  lost  faith  in  the  existing  Intelli- 
gefXJB  oversight  arrangement  Mutual  trust  Is 
ttte  key  Ingrecient  here,  and  right  now  it  is 
corM|)icuously  missing." 

"l>>e  test  of  a  polKy  is  not  its  openness, 
txjt  its  wisdom,"  Charles  Krauttiammer  ot>- 
serves.  "If  ttie  outcome  of  ttie  North  affair  Is 
that  the  covert  becomes  impossible,  then  it 
will  have  been  far  more  damaging  than  we 
now  imagine."  Strategic  ttieorist  Edward 
Luttwak  likewise  agrees  that  the  highly  secret 
nature  of  ttie  venture  and  primary  reliance  on 
private  indivkluals  rather  than  on  CIA  was  an 
attempt  to  avoid  leaks.  Harvard  Prof.  James 
Q.  Wilson  adds  ttiat  "our  allies  do  not  trust  us, 
and  we  Increasingly  do  not  trust  each  ottier." 
Leaks  have  fksurished,  he  says,  t>ecause  the 
United  States  consensus  on  foreign  polk^y 
aims  and  metfiods  was  destroyed  during  the 
Vietnam  war  and  has  never  recovered.  None- 
ttieless,  he  judges  ttiat  extensive  leaks  atxxjt 
senative  operations  have  served  hardly  any 
American  Interests.  He  suggests  a  "new  com- 
pact" to  help  control  the  det>ate  without  put>- 
lishing  "every  seaet,  every  name,  every  Swiss 
bank  account" 

WIson,  like  Luttwak  and  Krauthammer,  be- 
lievae  part  of  that  stiould  be  consolidation  of 
congressional  oversight  into  a  joint  committee 
with  a  small  professional  staff.  Again  this  ses- 
sion, Henry  Hyde  has  offered  a  bill  to  accom- 
plish that  goal,  which  he  explains  in  ttie  at- 
tached submission.  Hyde  argues  that  such  a 
committee  would  tie  more  efficient,  reliable 
and  bipartisan,  as  well  as  more  secure.  He 
notee  ttiat  one  hurdle  to  overcome  will  tie 
congressional  reluctance  to  reduce  drastk^lly 
the  numtier  of  Intelligence  Committee  slots. 
Already,  Members  vigorously  compete  for 
ttiese  positions,  whk:h  are  considered  "a 
major  political  asset"  Let  us  hope,  as  the 
Daily  Oklahoman  editorialized,  that  this  time 
around  Members  are  "able  to  subordinate 
their  political  considerations  to  the  national  in- 
terest" by  supporting  a  joint  committee. 
[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Jan.  20, 

1987] 

Consolidate  thz  Intelligence  Panels 

(By  Henry  J.  Hyde) 

New  that  the  100th  Congress  is  under 
way,  lx>th  the  Senate  and  House  have  select 
committees  probing  the  Iran-contra  affair. 
A  new  challenge  confronts  the  majority 
Democrats,  however,  as  to  whether  they 
really  want  to  Improve  congressional  over- 
sight of  the  administration's  covert  and 
other  Intelligence  activities. 

A  case  in  point  was  the  president's  deci- 
sion to  defer  informing  congressional  lead- 
ers on  the  Intelligence  ov<:rslght  committees 
of  what  he  was  up  to  in  Iran.  That  decision 
may  have  lieen  legally  correct;  but  surely  it 
was  politically  disastrous,  as  prior  notifica- 
tion would  have  provided  the  president  with 
some  political  risk  Insurance  against  the  In- 
evitable day  this  initiative  would  liecome 
puWc  knowledge.  Interestingly  and  iron- 
ically, Jlnuny  Carter  also  postponed  report- 
ing to  Congress  In  Instances  related  to  hos- 
tage rescues,  according  to  former  CIA  Direc- 
tor Stansfield  Turner.  Mr.  Carter,  like  Mr. 
Reagan,  lielieved  prior  notification  to  Con- 
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greu  risked  revelations  that  would  have 
Jeopardizad  the  lives  of  those  Involved  in 
these  operations. 

After  serving  two  years  on  the  House  In- 
telligence Committee,  I  can  understand  the 
presidentlB  concern  atiout  leaks.  Time  after 
time,  the  president  has  seen  the  details  of 
extremely  sensitive  covert  operations  dis- 
closed In  the  media.  As  we  aU  luiow  the  well- 
timed  leak  is  a  Washington  art  form  that  is 
often  used  to  torpedo  an  administration  ini- 
tiative tl»t  some  Informed  source  doesn't 
agree  with.  Admittedly,  many  of  these  rev- 
elations eome  from  within  the  executive 
branch,  liut  Capitol  Hill  is  culpable  as  well. 

Indeed,  the  leaks  have  liecome  so  perva- 
sive that  the  president  has  been  bypassing 
many  of  the  people  within  his  own  adminis- 
tration «ftio  ordinarily  would  have  known 
alxiut  these  sensitive  activities.  The  same 
holds  true  for  Congress,  where  it  is  clear  the 
president  and  his  closest  advisers  have  lost 
faith  in  the  existing  Intelligence  oversight 
arrangement.  Mutual  trust  Is  the  key  ingre- 
dient here,  and  right  now  it  is  conspicuously 
missing. 

While  tiie  president  revamps  his  National 
Security  Council,  a  parallel  overhaul  is 
needed  in  the  legislative  branch  that  will  re- 
store the  president's  confidence  that  Con- 
gress can  keep  a  secret.  Specifically,  it  is 
time  to  merge  the  current  House  and  Senate 
IntelligetKe  committees  into  a  Joint  Com- 
mittee cMnposed  of  a  smaill  group  of  Repuli- 
llcans  and  Democrats  who,  in  addition  to 
the  requisite  trustworthiness,  competence 
and  responsibility,  also  possess  the  restraint 
to  suliordlnate  political  considerations  to 
the  natienal  interest.  Such  a  committee 
would  hal^e  full  and  exclusive  legislative  au- 
thority over  all  intelligence  matters  and  tie 
staffed  by  a  small  cadre  of  nonpartisan  pro- 
fessionals with  the  same  exemplary  person- 
al qualities  as  the  committee's  members.  In 
recognitien  of  political  reality,  the  majority- 
party  mamliership  from  each  house  would 
have  a  one  vote  edge. 

A  Joint  oversight  panel  would  diminish 
the  possftiillties  for  partisan  posturing  and 
significantly  reduce  the  nimitier  of  people 
with  access  to  sensitive  Information.  This 
would  not  only  miriimlze  the  risk  of  damag- 
ing unauthorized  disclosures,  but  it  would 
also  sulistantially  increase  the  likelihood  of 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  and  the 
Justice  Department  identifying  leak 
sources— something  that  rarely  occurs  now. 
tiecause  ef  the  large  number  of  individuals 
in  the  "Intelligence  Information  loop."  As 
the  outgeing  chairman  of  the  House  Intelli- 
gence Committee,  Rep.  Lee  H.  Hamilton, 
once  noted,  "Leaks  are  inevlteble  when  so 
many  people  handle  secrets."  I  agree  and 
believe  that  Congress  has  a  real  opportunity 
to  set  an  example  for  the  executive  branch. 

It  is  also  worth  noting  that  Congress  has 
increasingly  Insisted  upon  lielng  briefed  and 
consulted  by  the  executive  branch  concern- 
ing national-security  and  foreign-policy 
questions.  A  significant  percentage  of  these 
"leadership"  briefings  are  intelligence-relat- 
ed and  require  the  Involvement  of  high-level 
executive-branch  officials  who  are  often 
harJ  pressed  to  meet  the  demands  of  txith 
the  House  and  Senate  Intelligence  commit- 
tees. This  is  particularly  true  during  fast- 
breaking  crises.  A  consolidated,  secure  over- 
sight panel  would  provide  one  point  of  con- 
tact for  Consultetions  and  briefings  in  those 
instances  when  time  is  of  the  essence. 

In  short,  a  Joint  Intelligence  Committee 
would  provide  a  much  more  efficient, 
secure,  reliable  and  bipartisan  oversight  en- 
vlronmeat,  thereby  drastically  reducing  the 
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possibility  that  the  president  might  again 
postpone  informing  Congress  of  clandestine 
activities.  Consequently,  I  have  introduced  a 
revision  of  a  proposal  to  bring  this  about 
that  had  nearly  170  bipartisan  co-sponsors 
In  the  last  Congress.  Giving  it  new-found 
momentum  is  the  sorry  spectacle  of  almost 
dally  leaks  from  those  Involved  in  the  Iran- 
Contra  Investigation. 

Can  the  momentum  tiehind  this  proposal 
be  sustained?  The  test  wUl  come  when  the 
leadership  of  lioth  parties  must  turn  down 
the  many  applications  from  memliers  of 
Congress  who  view  service  on  an  intelligence 
oversight  committee  as  a  major  political 
asset. 


[From  the  Dally  Oklahoma  City 
Oklahoman,  Jan.  21,  1987] 

One  Panel  Better  Than  Two 

Memliers  of  Congress  sincerely  Interested 
In  avoiding  the  kind  of  situation  that  led  to 
the  Iran-Contra  affair  could  do  worse  than 
heed  the  advice  of  one  of  their  colleagues. 
Rep.  Henry  J.  Hyde,  D-Ill. 

He  believes  mer^ng  the  current  Senate 
and  House  Intelligence  committees  into  a 
Joint,  bipartisan  intelligence  committee 
would  produce  a  more  compact,  secure  con- 
gressional oversight  operation  that  would 
win  the  confidence  of  the  administration 
and  the  public.  His  premise  is  deliateble, 
politicians  lielng  what  they  are,  but  it  is  cer- 
tainly worth  a  try. 

With  the  100th  Congress  now  in  session, 
the  inquiry  into  the  arms  sales  to  Iran  and 
alleged  diversion  of  profits  to  Nicaraguan 
rebels  wUl  get  bigger  and  broader.  Appar- 
ently nothing  will  keep  It  from  developing 
into  a  full-scale  Watergate-type  circus.  Too 
many  people  In  Washington  have  a  vested 
interest  in  maldng  it  so. 

Secrecy  is  the  key  word  in  all  of  this.  Last 
Saturday  marked  the  first  anniversary  of 
Reagan's  signing  of  a  secret  order  authoriz- 
ing direct  D.S.  arms  shipments  to  Iran 
through  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency 
and  other  government  channels.  It  also  di- 
rected the  CIA  not  to  Inform  Congress  of 
the  operation. 

The  unusual  degree  of  secrecy  surround- 
ing the  order  and  the  failure  of  the  White 
House  to  consult  with  congressional  leaders 
are  responsible  for  much  of  the  present  tur- 
moil. By  law  the  president  is  supposed  to 
inform  Congress  of  such  actions  either  In 
advance  or  "In  a  timely  fashion"  afterward. 
Defining  that  phrase  is  the  gist  of  the  prob- 
lem. 

Hyde  says  Reagan's  decision  to  defer  tell- 
ing Congress  may  have  been  legally  correct 
but  it  was  politically  disastrous.  Prior  notifi- 
cation would  have  given  Reagan  some  "po- 
litical risk  insurance  "  against  the  Inevlteble 
day  the  operation  would  become  public 
luiowledge. 

But  Hyde  also  says  that,  after  serving  two 
years  on  the  House  Intelligence  Committee, 
he  understands  the  president's  concern 
about  leaks.  Not  only  Reagan  but  other 
chief  executives  have  had  this  problem.  In 
the  current  situation  the  leaks  were  so  per- 
vasive Reagan  has  been  bypassing  even 
people  within  his  own  administration,  Hyde 
says. 

He  proposes  a  Joint  intelligence  committee 
composed  of  Republicans  and  Democrats 
who  would  not  only  be  trustworthy,  compe- 
tent and  responsible  but  would  also  be  able 
to  subordinate  their  political  considerations 
to  the  national  Interest.  That  may  be  aalUng 
too  much  of  members  of  Congress. 
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[From  the  New  York  Times,  Nov.  17,  19861 

How  To  AOIONISTZR  Covebt  Opehations 
(By  Edward  N.  Luttwak) 

Washington.— if  nothing  else,  recent 
events— particularly  the  air  intrusion  into 
Nicaragua  that  left  Eugene  Hasenfus  a  pris- 
oner, and  the  still  obscure  Iran  arms  deal- 
show  by  Implication  that  the  "rogue  ele- 
phant" C.I.A.  of  the  1980's  is  now  well  and 
truly  tamed.  The  White  House  has  declared 
that  C.I.A.  operatives  were  involved  in  the 
Iranian  mission,  but  it  was  current  or  re- 
tired employees  of  the  National  Security 
Council  who  were  reportedly  in  charge  of 
Ixith  operations. 

What  we  have  now  learned  is  that  there  is 
something  even  worse  than  a  "rogue  ele- 
phant" Central  Intelligence  Agency— and 
that  is  the  present  situation,  in  which  the 
delicate  business  of  conducting  secret  oper- 
ations is  left  to  White  House  officials  and 
the  volunteer  helpers  they  enlist. 

The  resulting  lack  of  professional  exper- 
tise was  evident  in  the  Nic^xaguan  case.  If 
the  C.I.A.  had  been  involved,  the  C-123  air- 
craft that  crashed  north  of  Managua  would 
not  have  been  carrying  compromising  docu- 
ments: a  careful  search  for  any  identifying 
papers  and  labels  Is  a  routine  part  of  pre- 
flight  preparations  for  clandestine  C.I.A. 
missions.  In  the  Iranian  case,  the  problem 
was  not  so  much  amateurism  as  a  failure  to 
coordinate  the  venture  with  key  allied  gov- 
ernments; the  C.I.A.  would  have  done  that. 
whUe  preserving  secrecy,  by  relying  on  Its 
contacts  with  officials  in  foreign  govern- 
ments. As  it  was,  the  handful  of  overbur- 
dened individuals  who  conducted  the  Irani- 
an operation  lacked  both  the  required  con- 
tacts and  the  ability  to  minimize  the 
damage  when  word  got  out— as  it  always  will 
sooner  or  later. 

Past  experience  shows  that  secrecy  can  be 
combined  with  coordination  with  our  allies. 
The  French  kept  a  secret  of  Henry  A.  Kis- 
singer's talks  with  Vietnamese  envoys  in 
Paris;  Pakistan  helped  to  mediate  his  talks 
with  the  Chinese;  the  British  have  kept  se- 
crets many  times,  and  so  have  the  Israelis 
and  the  Saudis.  But  individuals  operating  on 
their  own  from  an  office  in  the  White 
House  basement  will  Inevltebly  find  it  diffi- 
cult to  manage  a  delicate  initiative  like  the 
Iranian  mission  and  at  the  same  time  to 
maintain  liaison  with  allied  capitals.  The 
result  Is  certain  to  be  a  severe  loss  of  confi- 
dence when  the  inevlteble  disclosure  fol- 
lows. 

Why  then  was  the  C.I.A.  not  in  charge  of 
the  Iranian  affair?  Because  as  matters  now 
stand  the  C.I.A.  simply  cannot  carry  out 
genuinely  secret  operations— as  opposed  to 
pseudosecret  "covert"  actions,  such  as  the 
supply  of  arms  to  the  Afghans,  which  was  a 
matter  of  public  knowledge  almost  from  the 
start. 

The  problem  Is  twofold:  the  C.IJt.  will  not 
now  act  without  permission  from  Congres- 
sional Intelligence  committees,  and  Con- 
gress has  failed  to  develop  practicable  over- 
sight procedures  and  safeguards.  The  result 
is  paralysis.  No  official  of  the  C.I.A.  in  his 
senses  would  luiowlngly  particpate  in  a 
secret  operation  unless  duly  authorized  by 
Congress,  lest  he  find  himself  answering 
charges  and  possibly  going  to  jail  as  a  result 
of  future  Investigations.  On  the  other  hand, 
no  professional  would  risk  taking  part  In  a 
supposedly  secret  operation  overseas  If  the 
details  had  tieen  communicated— as  they 
must  be — to  congressional  committees. 
There  are  simply  too  many  people  involved, 
with  too  many  reasons  of  their  o?^  for  leak- 
ing to  the  press. 
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It  was  this  paralysis  that  the  President's 
volunteers  tried  to  overcome  in  the  Iranian 
and  Nicaraguan  cases,  no  doubt  out  of  a 
sense  of  responsibility  as  well  as  sheer  frus- 
tration. 

So  long  as  the  United  Stetes  remains  en- 
gaged all  over  the  world,  each  Administra- 
tion will  face  the  need  to  act  secretly  in  deli- 
cate matters  large  and  small,  often  entirely 
uncontroverslal.  If  we  are  to  do  so  at  all 
competently,  Congress  must  provide  proper 
oversight.  The  most  effective  arrangement 
would  include  a  single  joint  committee,  with 
a  small,  steble  staff,  operating  under  strict 
rules  (along  the  lines  of  the  Joint  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  which  kept  the  most 
sensitive  secrets  quite  intact  for  decades). 
Policy  would  stUl  be  disputed,  of  course,  and 
restrictions  would  no  doubt  continue  to  be 
imposed,  but  at  least  the  C.I.A.  could 
resume  its  proper  fvinction— and  we  would 
be  spared  the  embarrassments  and  real  dip- 
lomatic damage  caused  by  unprofessional 
and  uncoordinated  secret  operations. 

[From  Time  magazine,  Dec.  8, 1986] 

When  Secsecy  Meets  Democracy 

(By  Charles  Krauthammer) 

Can  Americans  do  anything  In  secret  any- 
more? You  are  a  Russian  or  an  Israeli  or  an 
Iranian.  Tomorrow  you  are  approached  by 
an  American  agent  to  help  his  cause  In  a 
secret  operation.  Do  you  accept  the  offer? 
Not  unless  you  have  a  lot  of  life  Insurance 
and  a  craving  for  publicity. 

The  arms-for-Iran  turned  into  cash-for- 
the-con(r(M  sc&ndal  is  just  beginning  to  un- 
ravel. One  sure  consequence  of  that  unrav- 
eling will  be  an  endless  series  of  disclo- 
sures—names, dates,  places,  faces— that  will 
make  it  very  unsafe  to  be  an  American 
agent.  For  some  Americans  that  wUl  mean 
the  end  of  a  political  career.  Elsewhere  sur- 
vival has  a  different  meaning.  In  the  early 
'60s,  Israel  had.  then  lost,  contacts  in  the 
middle  levels  of  the  Iranian  military.  "They 
died  out."  said  an  Israeli  official  to  the  New 
York  Times.  "I  mean  that  literally.  Our  con- 
tacts were  executed." 

The  U.S.  Is  the  only  country  in  the  world 
where  "covert"  funding  for  "secret"  wars  is 
not  only  front-page  news  but  the  subject  of 
open  parliamentary  debate.  At  a  meeting 
with  columnists  and  editors  last  year.  Presi- 
dent Reagan  was  asked  why  he  was  not 
doing  more  to  help  efforts  in  Congress  to 
send  aid  to  the  rebels  in  Angola.  Reagan  re- 
plied that  he  didn't  want  to  go  that  route, 
but  that  he  would  give  covert  aid  instead. 
The  President  was  speaking  on  the  record. 

In  American  political  debate,  the  words 
covert  and  secret  have  lost  aU  meaning.  It  is 
not  just  that,  as  the  European  traveler  In- 
variably notes.  Americans  are  more  open 
and  informal  in  their  social  relations.  It  is 
that  the  very  Idea  of  secrecy  carries  a  moral 
taint.  Americans  are  passionately  democrat- 
ic, and  thus  acutely  sensitive  to  the  contra- 
dition  Iietween  democracy,  with  ite  promise 
and  premise  of  oi>enness.  and  the  secret 
world  of  diplomatic  and  paramilitary  in- 
trigue. 

Only  what  is  known  can  be  consented  to. 
Secrecy  smacks  of  tyranny.  Americans  do 
not  readily  accept  the  argument  that  secre- 
cy is  necessary  for  reasons  of  stete.  Ameri- 
cans would  never  stand,  for  example,  for 
Britain's  Official  Secrets  Act.  In  Europe  the 
state  predates  democracy.  In  America, 
where  the  stete  and  democracy  were  Joined 
at  birth,  reasons  of  stete  are  not  permitted 
to  supersede  reasons  of  democracy. 
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Tk*  eoBtndlBtlan  between  Mcrccy  and  de- 
'  did  not  much  matter  to  Americana 
their  flnt  century  and  a  half  when 
they  looked  moetly  inward  and  let  two  great 
nneena  and  the  Britiih  navy  keep  the  world 
at  bay.  It  waa  only  after  America  suddenly 
became  a  great  power  after  World  War  I 
that  the  oontiadttion  preeented  ItKlf  meet 
atazkly.  Woodrow  WHaon  Immediately  pro- 
poaed  a  typically  American  aolution.  Prom 
the  Itaw  Worid.  a  new  way  to  do  Intema- 
iilnfai-  open  oovenante,  openly  ar- 
at.  America  would  indeed  enter  the 
CMimiUug  arena  of  great  power  poUUcs— 
but  ipfoomiptlbiy  without  wcrets.  In  1929 
Secretary  of  State  Henry  L.  Stlmaon  found 
out  about  American  code-breaking  and 
interception  operationi.  He  abruptly  termi- 
nated them  with  iiia  deaervedly  famous 
dictum.  "Ooitlemen  do  not  read  each 
other's  man." 

Anotlier  world  war.  the  cold  war  and  now 
the  "low-taitenrity  war"  against  terrorism 
have  dimmert  American  faith  in  gentleman- 
The  first  of  theae  gave  birth  to  the 
,  tlie  second  to  the  CIA  and  the  third  to 
efeiything  from  secret  Delta  Force  com- 
mandoB  to  Ueut  Colonel  Oliver  North  and 
the  other  M8C  "cowboys"  who  dreamed  up 
tlie  ban-contra  connection. 

Still.  Americans  remain  uneasy  about  se- 
erecy.  The  flrestonn  reaction  to  the  Iranian 
flaaoo  has  much  to  do  with  its  secrecy. 
"They  were  running  the  State  Department, 
the  CIA  and  the  Defense  Department  out  of 
the  baaemcnt  of  the  White  House  without 
any  kind  of  rnngTfasionsl  oversight."  com- 
lained  PatriA  Leahy,  vice  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Intelligenoe  Committee.  Sure,  disclo- 
sure would  have  prevented  the  fiasco,  but  in 
the  same  way  that  the  guillotine  prevents 
headaeheo.  Disclosure  of  a  secret  mission  to 
a  leaky  Cmigress  might  kill  it.  and  thus  kill 
any  cliance  of  faOure  (or  OlegaUty).  It  also 
kniB  any  ciiance  of  suceess. 

Am  will  undoubtedly  be  proved  in  the 
North  affair,  secrecy  is  a  breeding  ground 
tor  genius.  Without  secrecy  we  would  not 
have  liad  the  Kissinger  trip  to  China  or  the 
interception  of  the  AdttUe  Lauro  hijackers 
aliove  the  ICedtterranean  (North's  idea,  by 
the  way).  The  problem  with  the  North  oper- 
ation was  not  the  secrecy.  It  was  the  policy 
of  trading  arms  for  hostages  and  then  mis- 
appropriating the  profits.  The  teat  of  a 
policy  is  not  its  openness,  but  its  wisdom.  If 
the  outcome  of  the  North  affair  is  that  the 
covert  l>ecomes  impossible,  then  it  will  have 
been  far  more  «i»i««yiwy  than  we  now  imag- 
taie. 

American  antipatliy  to  secrecy  could  be 
somewliat  mitig^ed  by  <»e  act  of  furniture 
rearranging  that  would  deal  Congress  back 
in  on  the  intelligence  game  and  thus  reduce 
the  tension  between  secrecy  and  democracy. 
In  the  past  two  decades  congressional  over- 
sight of  intelligenoe  operations  has  in- 
creased dramatically.  Tlie  CIA  must  report 
some  of  its  activities  to  as  many  as  eight 
committees  (Intelligenoe,  Foreign  Affairs. 
Armed  Services,  and  Appropriations  in  both 
tiouscs)  with  hundreds  of  members  and 
staff.  Because  of  these  reporting  arrange- 
ments, certain  to  lead  and  to  endanger 
policy  and  people,  both  the  Carter  and 
Reagan  Adminiatratioos  bicreasingly  en- 
trusted secret  misslont  to  the  NSC.  which  is 
not  equipped  to  run  them.  One  diange  that 
miglit  encourage  the  return  of  secret  work 
to  the  CIA  (which  is  so  equipped)  would  be 
the  consolidation  of  oongreasional  oversight 
into  a  single  Joint  Ccnunittee  on  Intelli- 
modeled  after  the  old  Joint  Atomic 
Committee,  wliich  had  an  almost 
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spotless  record  of  maintaining  confidential- 
ity. 

But  the  deeper  Issue  remains.  Americans 
abhor  secret  covenants  secretly  arrived  at 
because  they  smack  of  Old  World  real-poli- 
tick, a  way  of  doing  business  that  the  Amer- 
ican Republic  was  to  make  obsolete.  But 
this  objection  is  today  no  more  than  nostal- 
gia and  sentimentality.  America  cannot  be 
Swedon.  (And  without  America,  where 
would  Sweden  be?)  Americans  may  not  like 
being  a  superpower,  but  they  have  no 
choice,  there  being  no  one  else  to  carry  the 
burden.  So  they  have  to  face  the  responsi- 
bilities of  power.  And  one  of  them  is  the  ne- 
cessity for  secrecy. 

There  will  be  future  covert  actions,  and 
some  &re  sure  to  go  wrong.  No  amount  of 
structural  tinkering  will  prevent  that.  A 
world  of  Ayatullahs  and  Suidinlstas  is  a 
world  that  will  often  demand  clandestine 
deals.  The  particular  deal  now  unraveling 
was  cockeyed  to  begin  with  and  probably  il- 
legal. Nevertheless,  we  may  have  to  deal  se- 
cretly again.  If  we  are  going  to  play  the 
great  power  game,  and  ask  others  to  risk 
their  lives  to  help  us  win  It,  we  had  best 
accept  the  need  for  sordid  secrecy.  Or  give 
up  the  game  altogether. 

tProm  the  New  York  Times,  Dec.  24,  19861 

Rkddcikg  Discord  Ovkr  Forkign  Policy 
(By  James  Q.  Wilson) 

CAmRiDGE,  MA.— In  time,  the  investiga- 
tion into  the  Iranian  arms  controversy  wUl 
end.  There  may  be  prosecutions,  new  laws,  a 
reorganization  of  the  National  Security 
Council.  But  one  thing  that  is  vitally  neces- 
sary may  not  happen  at  all— creation  of  a 
new  compact  between  the  executive  and  leg- 
islative branches  that  will  permit  the 
United  States  to  discharge  more  effectively 
its  responsibilities  as  a  great  power. 

From  Vietnam,  through  Watergate,  to  the 
present,  in  Democratic  and  Republican  Ad- 
ministrations, the  estrangement  between 
the  White  House  and  Capitol  Hill  has  deep- 
ened. Congress  distrusts  the  President  and 
insists  on  multiplying  checks— oversight 
committees,  the  War  Powers  Act,  media 
leaks  and  legislative  vetoes.  The  White 
House  responds  in  kind— building  up  the 
NationsJ  Security  Council  staff  as  an  isolat- 
ed and  autonomous  operational  agency,  ap- 
pealing over  the  heads  of  Congress  to  the 
public,  managing  its  own  pattern  of  leaks 
and  counter-leaks. 

I  do  not  know  all  the  facts,  but  it  appears 
that  use  of  the  National  Security  Council 
staff  for  the  Iranian  arms  transfer  may 
have  reflected  a  desire  to  avoid  the  seeming- 
ly inevitable  public  disclosures  that  have 
been  facilitated  by  the  competitive  and  de- 
centralized pattern  of  Congressional  over- 
sight of  foreign  operations.  If  that  is  true.  It 
means  that  the  very  methods  Congress  has 
put  la  place  to  check  the  President's  foreign 
policy  powers  have  led  to  results  wholly  at 
variance  with  what  Congress  intended.  As 
we  have  so  often  learned,  in  government 
good  intentions  are  not  enough. 

With  respect  to  foreign  affairs,  the  Con- 
stitution is,  as  the  late  constitutional  schol- 
ar Edward  Corwin  put  it,  an  "invitation  to 
strugfle."  That  is  desirable,  for  it  insures 
that  sssential  checks  and  balances  will  oper- 
ate. But  of  late  the  struggle  has  become  an 
alley  fight— a  cacophonous,  decentralized, 
unman  aged  public  quarrel  over  every  detail 
of  every  policy. 

From  World  War  II  to  Vietnam,  this 
struggle  was  moderated  by  a  bipartisan  con- 
sensus as  to  the  major  alms  and  methods  of 
foreign  policy,  a  consensus  given  effect  by  a 
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strong  pattern  of  leadership  in  Congress 
and  a  Pre4dency  sensitive  to  the  need  for 
Congresslojial  support  Vietnam  deatroyed 
that  oonaenaus.  It  haa  not  been  rebuilt.  Per- 
hapa  it  cannot  be  rebuilt,  but  reaaonable 
people  in  both  branchea  of  government 
want,  and  I  believe  can  obtain,  a  moderation 
of  the  inevitable  diacord. 

We  may  diaagree  over  foreign  policy,  but 
hardly  any  American  Intereata  are  served  by 
extensive  leaks  about  every  sensitive  oper- 
ation we  may  wish  to  undertake. 

They  are  not  served  by  detailed  public  re- 
porting of  financial  contributions  by  friend- 
ly governments  to  efforts  made  on  behalf  of 
Afghan  rebels,  even  when  assistance  to 
those  rebels  enjoys  strong  bipartisan  sup- 
port on  Capitol  Hill. 

And  they  are  not  served  by  detailed  disclo- 
sures of  intelligence-gathering  operations. 

People  may  disagree  about  how  greatly  all 
this  helps  the  Soviet  Union.  But  there  can 
be  no  disagreement  about  this:  our  allies  in- 
creasingly do  not  trust  us,  and  we  increas- 
ingly do  not  trust  each  other. 

There  is  no  point  in  assigning  blame;  both 
branches  of  government,  always  informa- 
tion sieves  have  of  late  become  geysers. 
This  torreat  of  leak  and  counter-leak  once 
did  not  exist,  despite  the  separation  of 
powers.  This  means  that  it  need  not  exist 
now,  even  though  we  retain  the  separation 
of  powers. 

I  suggest  that  when  the  Iranian  issue  has 
subsided,  the  White  House  and  Congress  at- 
tempt to  establish  a  new  compact  that  per- 
mits the  fullest  debate  over  the  goals  and 
major  meOiods  of  foreign  policy  without 
aiding  and  abetting  the  media's  understand- 
able desire  to  track  down  and  publish  every 
secret,  every  name,  every  Swiss  bank  ac- 
count. 

The  compact  might  take  the  following 
form: 

1.  The  White  House  will  make  clear  that 
the  National  Security  CouncU  and  its  staff 
exist  for  advisory  purposes  only.  They  will 
not  conduct  sensitive  operations. 

2.  Congffiss  will  merge  the  House  and 
Senate  intelligence  committees  into  a  Joint 
Congreaslobal  Committee  on  Intelligence 
with  a  small,  bipartisan  membership  and  a 
small,  highly  professional  and  nonpartisan 
staff. 

3.  The  executive  branch  will  adopt  and  en- 
force procedures  designed  to  minimize  intel- 
ligence leaks  from  its  agencies.  These  leaks 
occur  for  purposes  of  aggrandizing  one's 
own  agency  and  policies  and  punlahlng 
those  of  one's  bureaucratic  rivala.  (There  is 
a  widespread  impression  that  the  executive 
branch  already  tries  to  detect  and  punish 
leakers.  With  rare  exceptions,  it  does  not.) 

4.  Congress  will  adopt  and  enforce  proce- 
dures designed  to  detect  and  punish  unau- 
thorized leaks  from  the  Joint  Intelligence 
Committee. 

None  of  this  will  prevent  a  spirited  debate 
over  our  nole  in  Central  America  and  the 
Middle  East.  And  none  of  this  is  an  ade- 
quate substitute  for  our  lack  of  national  re- 
solve to  aet  like  a  great  power  with  vital, 
often  difficult  responsibilities.  But  it  Is  a  be- 
ginning. 
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Mr.  EDWARDS  of  C^alifomia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
last  December,  the  Subcommittee  on  Civil  and 
Constitutional  Rights  which  I  chair,  hek)  a 
hearing  on  so-called  fake  clinics.  These  are 
centers  operated  by  prolife  activists  which  are 
set  up  to  look  exa(%  like  abortion  clinics  and 
which  advertise  in  the  yellow  pages  under 
headings  such  as  "birth  control  information 
services"  or  "abortion  information  and  referral 
services." 

We  heard  compelling  testimony  from  a 
number  of  women  who  had  been  to  these 
centers  believing  them  to  be  real  clinics.  In 
some  cases,  as  the  editorial  below  points  out, 
the  effect  of  tfieir  visits  reached  far  beyond 
than  the  duration  of  the  visits  themselves. 

Prolife  advocates  have  a  right  to  speak  out 
against  abortion  and  to  try  to  persuade 
women  to  seek  alternatives.  However,  as  this 
recent  editorial  from  the  New  Yori<  Times 
makes  clear,  they  do  not  have  the  right  to  lie. 
I  commend  the  editorial  to  my  colleagues'  at- 
tention. 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Feb.  21,  1987] 
Thx  Right  to  Lie? 

More  than  100  law  enforcement  agents 
are  now  searching  for  Dennis  Malvasl,  a  sus- 
pect In  recent  dynamite  attacks  against  New 
York  City  abortion  clinics.  He  is  a  fireworks 
expert  who  worked  on  last  year's  Statue  of 
Liberty  celebrations  and  is  described  as 
"clever,  elusive  and  experienced."  A  similar 
description  could  well  be  applied  to  other 
"pro-life"  zealots,  to  Judge  by  a  recent  hear- 
ing before  a  House  subcommittee.  These  ac- 
tivists prefer  deceit  to  violence. 

When  Carla  Abbotts  decided  to  terminate 
her  pregnancy,  for  instance,  she  looked  up 
clinics  in  the  San  Francisco  phone  book  and 
chose  one  called  A  Free  Pregnancy  Center. 
She  told  a  counselor  she  wanted  an  abortion 
and  was  shown  a  slide  show  that  had  "pic- 
tures of  bloody  fetuses  in  trash  cans,  and  It 
said  abortion  led  to  sterility,  death,  de- 
formed chUdren  and  even  suicide  t)ecause  of 
guilt." 

Ann  OUlespie  of  Texas  and  Diana  Kulda 
of  Florida,  who'd  also  gone  to  what  they  be- 
lieved were  abortion  clinics,  had  similar  ex- 
periences. Angel  Weatherman,  from  South 
Dakota,  wasn't  shown  slides— merely  told  by 
her  counselor  that  she  would  go  to  hell.  The 
counselor  also  squealed  on  Ms.  Weatherman 
to  her  pastor,  who  dismissed  her  from  her 
Job  as  a  music  director. 

All  theae  women  were  worldly  enough  to 
realize  that  the  clinics  were  fake,  and  went 
elsewhere  for  abortions.  But  a  15-year-old 
San  Franciscan,  "Jane  Doe,"  looked  up  a 
clinic  in  the  phone  book,  was  terrified  by 
the  same  slide  show  and  told  to  come  back 
for  further  tests.  She  did,  for  months,  dis- 
suaded every  time  from  going  to  another 
clinic.  Eventually  it  was  too  late  for  an  abor- 
tion. The  child  was  given  up  for  adoption. 
In  San  Francisco,  lawyers  for  Ms.  Abbotts 
and  "Jane  Doe"  are  suing  on  the  basis  of 
false  advertising  and  unfair  business  prac- 
tices, and  have  won  a  temporary  restraining 
order  barring  further  advertising  without 
the  term  "abortion  alternatives."  The  Dla- 
trict  Attomey'a  conatmier  fraud  department 
haa  also  filed  suit. 
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In  Texas,  another  such  center  and  its 
founder  were  fotmd  guilty  of  deceptive 
trade  practices  and  fined  $39,000.  Three 
New  York  C^ty  centers  have  been  investigat- 
ed by  the  State  Attorney  General,  Robert 
Abrams,  and  a  negotiated  settlement  is  ex- 
pected soon.  Nearly  a  dozen  similar  suits  are 
stUl  pending  around  the  coimtry.  Mean- 
while the  so-called  clinics,  most  of  whose 
staff  members  have  no  medical  training, 
proliferate.  There  are  probably  2,000  of 
them. 

Robert  J.  Pearson,  who  is  affiliated  with 
the  New  York  centers,  and  whrMe  foimda- 
tion  created  the  slide  show,  admits  that  the 
centers  that  use  it  don't  openly  acknowledge 
that  they  are  run  by  anti-abortionists.  "We 
don't  hold  a  flag  in  our  door  saying  we  are 
pro-life,"  he  says.  "But  it's  honest  advertis- 
ing. We're  Just  not  saying  what  we  don't 
do." 

But  women  are  certainly  entitled  to  know 
whether  a  "clinic"  Is  prepared  to  offer  a  full 
range  of  medical  advice  or  pseudomedical  ti- 
rades. As  Stephen  Oardner,  who  successful- 
ly prosecuted  a  Texas  center,  put  it,  'The 
issue  is  not  right  to  life;  the  iaaue  is  whether 
these  clinics  have  a  right  to  lie." 
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Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  distinguished 
mayor  of  New  York  City,  Ed  Koch,  has  just  re- 
turned from  a  9-day  bip  to  Poland  and  Hunga- 
ry. Mayor  Koch  had  the  opportunity  to  meet 
with  dozens  of  influential  Poles,  including  the 
mayors  of  Warsaw  and  Oacow,  Frandszek 
Cardinal  Macharski,  Jozef  Cardinal  Glemp, 
Lech  Walesa,  and  other  intellectuals,  academ- 
ics, and  opposition  leaders.  The  mayor  also 
visited  Auschwitz  for  what  he  called  "the  most 
important  part  of  the  tiip."  Mayor  Koch  has 
written  a  frank  and  informative  account  of  his 
trip.  I  am  pleased  to  share  this  statement  with 
my  colleagues. 

My  Trip  to  Polakd 
(By  Edward  I.  Koch) 

I  have  Just  returned  from  a  nine-day  trip 
to  Poland  and  Hungary. 

I  had  the  opportunity  to  meet,  talk  and 
learn  from  at  least  40  Poles.  They  ranged  In 
belief  and  background  from  government  of- 
ficials including  the  mayors  of  Warsaw  and 
Cracow,  to  Franclszek  Cardinal  Macharski 
of  Oacow  and  Jozef  Cardinal  Glemp  of 
Poland  and  Lech  Walesa.  Others  were  intel- 
lectuals, academics,  opponents  of  the  regime 
whom  we  met  at  private  dinners  we  had  at- 
tended to  people  on  the  streets.  Their  will- 
ingness to  speak  freely  about  the  state  of 
Poland  and  the  Polish  regime  was  impres- 
sive. 

But  the  most  important  part  of  the  trip 
for  me  was  my  visit  to  Auschwitz.  Many  con- 
centration camps  were  built  by  the  Nazis  in 
Europe,  and  a  large  number  of  them  were 
located  in  Poland.  Auschwitz  was  not  only  a 
concentration  camp,  where  people  were  im- 
prisoned, worked  to  death,  beaten,  tortured 
and  gassed  to  death,  it  was  also  part  of  a 
larger  complex  which  included  Blrkenau— 
an  extermination  camp — 30  times  larger 
than  the  original  Auschwitz.  The  difference 
between  the  two  is  that  In  the  concentration 
camp  Auschwitz  they  permitted  people  to 
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work  before  gaaaing  them.  In  the  extermina- 
tion camp  Blrkenau  the  sole  purpose  waa  to 
put  the  prisoners  to  death  as  qulddy  aa  poa- 
sible.  They  killed  as  many  aa  700  people  at 
one  time  in  one  of  the  gaa  chambers  and 
then  hauled  the  bodiea  into  ovena  to  be 
burned.  At  the  height  of  this  horror  24.000 
people  were  killed  a  day  in  Blrkenau. 

This  complex,  Auschwltz/Blrkenau,  was 
ultimately  responsible  for  the  deaths  of 
four  mlUlon  people.  Over  three  million  of 
them  were  Jews.  The  estimate  is  that  about 
85  percent  of  those  kQled  in  Auschwltz-Blr- 
kenau  were  Jews.  The  others  were  nationals 
of  different  nations  in  Europe,  including 
Poles,  Gypsies  and  Russian  prisoners  of  war 
who  weren't  Jews,  and  in  most  cases  were 
Christians.  But  the  non-Jews  were  permit- 
ted to  work  under  inhumane  conditions  and 
the  goal  was  not  extermination.  Jews  were 
carried  on  iMxcars  from  24  countries  and 
some  of  them  were  unloaded  at  Auschwitz 
and  others  were  sent  directly  to  Blrkenau.  If 
the  latter,  they  were  oft  times  marched  di- 
rectly into  the  gas  chambers  and  their 
Ixxlies  were  then  taken  to  the  crematorium. 
If  the  former,  they  might  work  for  some 
brief  period  of  time  before  being  gassed  at 
Auschwitz  or  taken  to  Blrkenau  for  extermi- 
nation. 

The  morning  following  my  visit  to  the 
camps,  a  middle-aged  man  came  over  to  the 
table  were  I  was  having  breakfast  in  my 
hotel  and  said: 

"Shalom,  Mayor  Koch." 

I  looked  up  at  the  fellow  who  was  clearly 
an  American  and  replied,  "Shalom."  He  in- 
troduced himself  as  Mel  Mermelstein  from 
California. 

He  asked  me  what  brought  me  to  Poland. 

I  recounted  my  visit  to  Auschwitz  and  de- 
scribed it  as  one  of  the  most  emotional  ex- 
periences I  have  ever  had.  I  concluded  by 
asking  if  he  intended  to  go  there. 

He  said,  "I  have  been  to  Auschwitz  14 
times.  I  was  a  prisoner  there  and  I  come 
back  as  often  as  I  can  to  pray  at  the  crema- 
torium. My  family  was  brought  to  Ausch- 
witz from  the  Carpathian  mountains  in 
Hungary,  in  a  boxcar.  When  we  were  un- 
loaded at  Auschwitz,  they  separated  the 
women  from  the  men.  I  could  see  a  Nazi  of- 
ficer, whom  I  later  learned  was  Dr.  Mengele. 
pointing  to  my  mother  and  directing  her 
and  my  younger  sister  toward  one  line  and 
my  older  sister  toward  another.  I  later 
found  out  that  had  my  older  sister  gone  to 
the  line  she  was  directed  toward,  it  would 
have  allowed  her  to  live  at  least  for  a  short 
t>eriod  of  time  while  working  at  Auschwitz. 
However,  my  mother  and  younger  sister, 
who  were  not  fit  for  working  according  to 
Dr.  Mengele,  were  being  put  into  the  group 
scheduled  for  immediate  death.  My  older 
sister,  crying  because  of  the  separation, 
broke  away,  ran  to  my  mother,  and  the 
three  of  them  were  taken  to  Blrkenau 
where  they  were  gassed  and  cremated. 

"My  father,  brother  and  I  were  placed  in 
Auschwitz.  At  one  point  my  father  said  that 
at  least  one  of  us  must  stay  alive  and  in 
order  to  do  so  we  had  to  separate;  otherwise, 
we  would  all  die.  He  said  that  whoever  sur- 
vives must  tell  the  world  what  happened  ao 
that  it  will  not  be  forgotten.  I  have  done 
that.  My  father  and  my  brother  were  killed. 
I  survived. 

"I  was  part  of  a  special  detail  which 
hauled  the  twdles  from  the  gas  chamlwr 
and  took  them  to  the  crematoria.  When  the 
war  was  almost  at  its  end  and  the  Ruaalana 
were  close  to  Auachwltz.  the  Nazla  took 
2,000  of  us  and  marched  us  on  the  roads  to 
Dachau.  And  there  in  the  final  stages  of  the 
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WW.  I  eaotneted  typhua  lust  before  the  11b- 
erstlan  by  the  ABsrican  Anny.  The  Nazis 
■etmlly  deaeited  the  camp  and  for  six  days 
before  the  Americana  came  we  were  alone. 
When  the  Americana  came,  they  placed  bar- 
lela  of  food  In  the  camp.  Because  many  of 
the  prinoen  were  ao  weak  and  not  accus- 
tomed to  eatlnc  anythlnc  other  than  watery 
aoup.  as  aoon  aa  they  ate  the  good  and  sub- 
atantlal  food  they  became  ill  and  many  died. 
I  go  back  every  year  in  memory  of  my  par- 
enta.  my  aiaten  and  my  brother.  I  stand  at 
the  enmatorium." 

He  went  on  to  aay  that  in  addition  to  con- 
ductlnt  hla  retular  bustnesa  he  also  lectures 
on  the  subject  of  Auachwttx  as  his  father 
would  have  wanted  him  to  do  so  that  people 
win  remember  what  happened.  As  he  told 
hla  story  my  eyes  filled  with  tears. 

I  know  my  tour  of  Auschwitz-Birkenau 
will  remain  a  Tivid  memory  throughout  the 
rest  of  my  life.  Am  we  entered  Auschwitz 
there  was  a  great  deal  of  snow  on  the 
ground  and  the  snow  continued  to  fall.  The 
barracka,  originally  one-story  high,  had 
been  built  In  1914  to  house  340  Austrian  sol- 
diers. As  a  ocmoentation  camp  each  barrack 
held  over  1,700  prisoners.  The  Nazis  had 
added  a  second  story  on  to  each  building. 
Little  more  than  shells,  the  barracks  were 
totally  unheated  and  even  though  I  was 
wearing  a  heavy  coat.  I  was  still  very  cold. 
The  prisoners  without  any  heat  were  com- 
pelled to  Bleep  three  to  a  wooden  bed  with 
no  mattress  or  blanket  Each  bed  was  a 
triple  decker  so  there  were  nine  prisoners 
sleeping  in  the  wooden  frame.  There  were 
no  bathrooms  in  the  building.  The  inmates 
were  allowed  to  use  the  central  toUet  facili- 
tiea  once  a  day  for  no  longer  than  a  period 
of  ten  seconds.  They  were  counted  In  the 
early  moming  every  day  outside  the  bar- 
racks, where  they  stood  for  hours  in  the 
worst  of  winter  weather  with  many  dying  as 
they  stood  in  place. 

When  you  enter  Auschwitz,  you  are  shown 
a  40-year  old  fllm  made  by  the  Soviet  Union. 
The  film  is  narrated  in  different  languages 
and  shows  the  liberation  of  the  camp.  Strik- 
ingly what  it  doea  not  do  is  indicate  that 
most  of  the  people  In  that  camp  were  Jews. 
Every  life  is  precious  and  all  those  who  lost 
their  lives  at  these  death  camps  must  be  re- 
membered and  mourned.  But  the  sheer 
horror  of  the  genocide  committed  at  Ausch- 
witz-Birkenau perpetrated  against  the  Jews 
is  lost  whm  the  overhwelming  number  of 
vtctlms  are  not  idmtlfied  as  such  since  it 
was  their  very  Jewlshness  which  they  could 
not  shed.  If  they  wanted  to,  which  caused 
their  terrible  deaths. 

Several  years  ago  the  Polish  government 
created  exhibitions  in  various  barracks  in 
Auschwitz,  and  one  of  them  memorialized 
the  killing  of  Jews.  Other  barracks  had  ex- 
hibits dedicated  to  different  nations,  e.g.. 
Belgium  and  Uzarrely.  East  Germany. 
Those  brought  to  Auschwitz  were  brought 
there  not  because  of  their  nationality  but 
overwhelmingly  because  they  were  Jews: 
and  I  aay  bizarre  in  the  case  of  East  Germa- 
ny because  they  were  killed  by  their  feUow 
Germans.  In  the  barracks  in  which  the 
Jewish  experience  was  portrayed,  there 
were  areas  set  aside  behind  glass  which 
showed  hundreds  of  suitcases  with  the 
names  of  individuals  marked  on  them  that 
were  brought  to  the  camps  by  those  who 
thou^t  the  Nazis  were  simply  resettling 
them.  Another  exhibit  contained  the  hair  of 
women  who  had  been  shorn.  The  hair  had 
turned  gray  with  the  passage  of  time.  The 
most  piteous  exhibit  contained  thousands  of 
little  shoes  belonging  to  the  children  who 
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had  been  killed  in  Auschwitz.  It's  hard  for 
any  human  being  to  comprehend.  We  were 
all  etnotlonally  overwhelmed  as  we  listened 
to  the  young  Polish  women  telling  us  of  the 
atrocities  that  had  occurred. 

At  one  point  they  took  us  to  a  wall  located 
in  the  camp  which  was  about  IS  feet  wide. 
We  were  told  that  prisoners  who  engaged  In 
some  Infraction  of  the  rules  were  brought  to 
that  wall  and  shot  by  pistol  in  the  head.  It 
was  referred  to  as  the  Wall  of  Death.  I  felt  a 
compulsion  to  touch  the  wall  with  my  hand, 
as  though  with  a  kiss  after  touching  my 
lips.  When  I  was  asked  later  why  I  did  that, 
I  said  it  was  to  establish  contact  with  those 
Jews  and  Christians  who  had  been  put  to 
death  at  that  very  site.  I  thought  of  what 
Jews  do  when  they  go  to  touch  the  Western 
Wailing  Wall.  It  is  also  done  in  a  synagogue 
when  the  Torah  (Five  Books  of  Moses)  is 
carried  through  the  synagogue.  Jews  will 
put  their  prayer  shawls  to  their  lips  and 
then  touch  the  Torah  with  their  shawls. 

Poland  offered  more  than  a  visit  to  Ausch- 
witz. Before  leaving  the  United  States  I  had 
met  with  the  Consul  General  of  Poland  and 
I  toU  him  that  I  wanted  to  visit  everyone 
while  in  Poland— government  officials,  car- 
dinals, opponents  of  the  regime  and  in  par- 
ticular, Lech  Walesa.  I  sent  a  letter  to  Presi- 
dent Wojciech  Jaruzelski,  the  head  of  the 
Polish  Government,  making  that  request. 
Later  the  Consul  General  informed  me  that 
while  the  government  preferred  that  I  not 
meet  with  opponents  of  the  government,  I 
was  free  to  do  so  without  restriction. 

I  was  scheduled  to  fly  to  Gdansk  In  the 
early  afternoon  on  Tuesday,  January  27  to 
meet  with  Lech  Walesa.  That  moming  I  at- 
tended a  meeting  with  a  Jewish  community 
groi«}.  The  situation  of  the  Jews  of  Poland 
is  sad.  There  are  an  estimated  five  to  seven 
thousand  left  in  a  country  that  once  had  3.5 
mllUon.  Indeed,  it  was  home  to  the  largest 
number  of  Jews  in  pre-war  Europe.  Those 
who  are  left  are  old.  There  are  few  children 
and,  in  effect,  that  community  Is  dying. 
There  is  no  rabbi  In  all  of  Poland  to  conduct 
services. 

While  I  was  talking  to  this  group  I  re- 
ceived a  message  that  General  Jaruzelski 
would  not  be  able  to  meet  with  me  because 
he  was  preparing  for  his  meeting  with  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  State  John  Whitehead 
who  would  be  arriving  shortly. 

However,  I  was  invited  to  meet  with  the 
General's  first  deputy,  Jozef  Czyrek.  In 
order  to  meet  with  his  deputy  I  would  have 
had  to  leave  the  meeting  Immediately.  To 
accept  the  invitation  I  would  have  had  to 
miss  my  flight  to  Gdansk  and,  as  a  result, 
my  meeting  with  Lech  Walesa.  There  is  only 
one  flight  a  day  from  Warsaw  to  Gdansk. 
An  American  Embassy  official  asked  the 
Polish  government  if  it  would  hold  the 
plane.  They  declined.  I  then  responded  that 
it  was  not  possible  for  me  to  cancel  my  ap- 
pointment with  Lech  Walesa  and  that  I 
would  be  delighted  to  meet  with  Czyrek  if 
we  could  do  so  when  I  returned  from 
Gdansk  or  any  other  time  before  I  left 
Poland.  However,  because  of  commitments 
on  his  schedule,  Czyrek  was  unable  to  meet 
with  me.  There  was  some  speculation 
amongst  the  reporters  that  the  offer  to  see 
me~and  given  on  such  short  notice— was 
made  in  order  to  prevent  me  from  going  to 
meet  with  Lech  Walesa.  However,  I  accepted 
it  as  a  good  faith  offer  on  the  part  of  the 
Polish  govenunent  and  hoped  that  I  will  be 
able  to  meet  with  General  Jaruzelski  when, 
and  if:  he  comes  to  the  United  States. 

The  flight  to  Gdansk  took  alwut  an  hour 
and  a  half.  The  plane,  operated  by  LOT  Air- 
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line,  owned  by  the  state,  had  on  it  two  heav- 
ily-armed Polish  paratroopers,  one  in  the 
front  and  another  In  the  rear  to  make  sure 
that  the  plane  was  not  highjacked.  The  rule 
is  that  if  you  want  to  get  out  of  your  seat 
during  the  flight,  e.g.,  to  go  to  the  bath- 
room, it  Is  suggested  that  you  raise  your 
hand,  make  no  sudden  motion  and  wait  for 
permissiot).  Such  is  life  on  Polish  planes. 

When  tre  arrived  in  Gdansk,  we  were 
driven  to  Bt.  Bryglda's  Catholic  Church.  We 
were  met  by  Monslgnor  Heruyk  Jankowskl 
and  Lech  Walesa.  We  were  followed  by 
hordes  of  reporters  and  television  crews. 
The  press  waited  in  an  adjoining  church 
building  while  the  members  of  my  party  and 
I  met  with  Lech  Walesa  in  the  rectory.  We 
had  about  a  half-hour  discussion  before 
moving  to  the  dining  room  for  lunch. 

The  first  thing  that  we  did  at  that  meet- 
ing was  to  have  a  roimd  of  vodka,  which  we 
desperatdy  needed.  Gdansk  was  bitter  cold. 

I  said,  "Most  people  think  of  you  as  a 
giant  and  that  is  undoubtedly  because  of 
your  spirit  and  courage.  E^^en  though  I  now 
know  that  you  are  not  so  tall,  you  are  still 
for  me  a  giant." 

He  smiled  and  I  think  he  liked  the  compli- 
ment. He  was  asked  by  myself  and  others 
what  is  it  that  he  would  recommend  be  done 
by  the  Polish  government.  He  spoke  of  the 
need  for  changes  in  the  economy,  the  law 
and  polildcs.  Exactly  what  those  changes 
should  be  he  was  not  specific.  He  did  say 
however,  that  with  respect  to  the  economy, 
there  was  an  enormous  need  for  new  tech- 
nology and  the  way  to  secure  it  would  be  to 
invite  American  companies  to  work  with 
Polish  individuals,  cooperatives  and  not  the 
government  In  Joint  ventures. 

Monslgnor  Jankowskl  Insisted  at  this 
point  that  we  all  have  lunch.  We  went  into 
his  dining  room  and  had  a  marvelous  lunch 
consisting  of  a  hearty  soup,  game  and  a 
good  dessert.  Our  discussion  which  lasted 
about  an  hour  centered  on  the  courage  of 
the  Polish  people  to  st)eak  out.  Walesa's  em- 
phasis was  on  the  need  for  modernization  in 
Polish  industry.  And  he  is  right— Polish  in- 
dustry for  aU  practical  purposes  has  deterio- 
rated. That  is  why  Walesa  made  it  clear 
that  imless  the  economy  did  change  it 
would  be  difficult  to  secure  the  other 
changes  in  law  and  in  politics. 

At  one  point  Walesa  said  to  me,  "I  now 
feel  much  more  relaxed  talking  with  you." 

And  here  I  think  he  was  referring  to  the 
fact  that  he  didn't  really  know  who  I  was. 
Many  people  come  to  see  him  and  some,  I 
am  sure,  are  government  informers.  Appar- 
ently we  had  by  our  discussion  eliminated 
any  such  concern.  I  invited  him  to  come  to 
New  York  City  and  to  stay  at  Gracie  Man- 
sion. I  reminded  him  that  I  had  extended 
such  an  invitation  once  before  when  Walesa 
won  the  Nobel  Peace  Prize.  But  he  had  de- 
cided at  that  time  not  to  leave  Poland. 

Our  conversations  with  Lech  Walesa  and 
others  throughout  Poland  indicated  that 
the  Poli^  government  had  recently  sought 
to  reduce  the  oppressive  presstu-es  on  its 
citizenry.  We  were  told  repeatedly  that 
there  were  no  political  prisoners  in  Jail  any 
more  and  that  when  someone  committed  a 
political  crime,  e.g.  possession  of  Ulegal 
books  or  publication  of  an  underground 
newspaper,  they  were  no  longer  prosecuted 
criminally  but  that  heavy  fines  were  im- 
posed instead.  If  an  illegal  book  or  an  un- 
derground paper,  those  are  called  Samlsat, 
was  found  in  your  car,  your  car  would  be 
confiscated.  Loss  of  your  car  is  a  heavy  price 
to  pay  la  Poland  since  there  are  very  few 
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cars  and  when  you  can  get  them  they  are 
very  expensive. 

After  lunch  we  toured  the  two  churches 
which  are  under  the  pastorship  of  Monsl- 
gnor Jankowskl.  In  one  of  the  churches  he 
showed  me  a  sculpture  of  Father  Jerzy  Po- 
pieluzsko.  It  depicted  this  martyr  who  was 
killed  by  government  operatives,  the  secret 
police,  at  the  moment  he  was  fished  out  of  a 
reservlor.  He  had  been  assaulted,  brutalized 
and  then  thrown  into  the  reservlor.  Until 
this  day,  it  is  not  clear  whether  or  not  he 
was  alive  at  the  time  he  was  thrown  Into  the 
water.  The  sculpture  shows  him  hogtied, 
feet  and  hands  together.  And  the  expression 
on  his  face  is  one  of  Intense  suffering. 

I  suggested  to  the  Monslgnor  that  the 
sculpture  be  reduced  in  size,  replicated  and 
sold  throughout  the  world.  Proceeds  could 
be  used  for  Solidarity  and  the  Church.  He 
thought  that  was  a  wonderful  idea  and  said 
he  would  do  it.  He  also  said  that  I  would  be 
the  first  recipient  of  the  miniature  statue.  I 
told  him  that  It  would  be  proudly  displayed 
on  my  desk  at  City  Hall. 

Before  going  to  Gdansk,  I  went  to  the 
churchyard  in  Warsaw  where  Father  Popie- 
luzsko  is  buried.  It  Is  a  very  impressive  grave 
site.  It  is  marked  with  a  huge  granite  stone 
on  which  there  is  a  large  engraved  cross. 
The  plot  is  surrounded  by  small  boulders 
linked  by  a  chain  In  the  form  of  rosary.  In 
the  church  there  are  special  rooms  contain- 
ing memorabilia  of  Father  Popieluzsko.  It  is 
hoped  and  beUeved  by  many  that  he  will  be 
declared  a  saint.  I  was  told  that  beatifica- 
tion proceedings  are  now  taking  place. 

During  my  stay  in  Poland,  I  met  with  two 
of  three  cardinals.  I  first  met  with  Cardinal 
Macharskl  of  Cracow.  He  was  extremely 
warm  and  generous  in  receiving  us.  He  is 
tall,  slim,  ascetic  in  appearance  with  a  lovely 
smile  and  very  expressive  hands.  We  dis- 
cussed Auschwitz.  He  said  that  it  was  the 
greatest  heU  on  earth  ever  created  by  man- 
kind, even  more  horrible  than  Hiroshima  in 
his  opinion.  I  asked  him  about  the  protests 
by  many  groups  over  the  location  of  a  con- 
vent of  cloistered  Carmelite  nuns  on  the 
outskirts  of  Auschwitz.  The  controversy  in 
part  is  prompted  by  a  sense  expressed  by 
some  that  a  Roman  Catholic  convent  Just 
outside  the  barbed  wire  where  more  than 
three  million  Jews  were  killed,  in  some  way 
intrudes  upon  the  horror  committed  over- 
whelmingly against  Jews.  I  told  him  that 
there  should  be  a  synagogue  at  Auschwitz 
as  well,  or  a  place  of  ecumenical  worship. 
Then  aU  those  wishing  to  pray  in  memory 
of  the  dead  would  do  so  before  entering  the 
gate  over  which  the  sign  stlU  remains 
■Arbeit  Macht  Frel"  (Work  WiU  Free  You). 

I  was  delighted  to  report  that  the  day 
after  I  returned  to  New  York  I  received  a 
call  from  Cardinal  O'Connor  around  9:30 
p.m.  He  welcomed  me  home  and  read  to  me 
the  text  of  a  telegram  that  he  received  from 
Cardinal  Macharskl  of  Cracow.  The  thrust 
of  the  telegram  was  that  he  was  in  accord 
and  intended  to  pursue  plans  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  synagogue  in  Auschwitz,  and 
wanted  me  to  know. 

I  also  asked  Cardinal  Macharskl  if  sanc- 
tions should  be  lifted  and  Most  Favored 
Nation  status  be  granted  to  Poland.  John 
Davis,  Charge  d'affaires  in  Warsaw,  told  me 
that  it  »70uld  mean  about  $40  million  more 
per  year  in  Income  to  that  country.  The 
Cardinal  said  that  he  believed  sanctions 
should  be  lifted. 

A  similar  conversation  was  held  with  Car- 
dinal Olemp  of  Warsaw  who  was  also  asked 
by  Cardinal  O'Connor  to  meet  with  me.  He 
is  of  a  different  physical  type  than  Cardinal 
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Macharskl.  He  is  stouter,  more  deliberate 
and  Just  as  hoepiUble.  Cardinal  Macharskl 
speaks  English  whereas  an  Interpreter  was 
used  with  Cardinal  Glemp.  That  always  cre- 
ates some  small  barrier.  He  too  said  without 
qualification  that  sanctions  should  be  lifted. 
He  made  It  clear  that  there  will  always  be 
an  internal  battle  between  the  church  and  a 
Communist  society.  There  will  always  be  a 
difference  in  their  philosophy.  Indeed,  It  is 
the  church  that  gives  the  Polish  people 
much  of  their  enormous  strength  to  contin- 
ue to  struggle  for  freedom. 

When  I  left  Poland  I  was  convinced,  as  a 
result  of  all  that  I  had  seen,  that  the  Polish 
people  have  to  be  applauded  as  amongst  the 
most  courageous  in  the  world.  They  live  in  a 
coiuitry  that  has  a  repressive  government,  a 
government  that  in  the  past  had  shown  its 
readiness  to  put  people  in  jaU  for  political 
crimes  and  use  Its  army  against  the  Polish 
people.  Recently  the  repression  lessened  sig- 
nificantly. One  can  only  hope  that  the 
changing  face  of  Poland  is  genuine.  What  is 
certain  is  that  the  government  is  anxious  to 
improve  its  relations  with  the  West,  and  es- 
pecially the  United  States. 

One  further  note  relating  to  the  Jews  in 
Poland.  I  believe  that  the  Poles  who  are 
Christians,  and  probably  99  percent  of  them 
are  Catholics,  know  how  the  Jews  around 
the  world  feel  about  Poland.  Many  Jews  be- 
lieve that  during  the  Nazi  occupation  of 
Poland,  Jews  were  betrayed  by  many  Poles 
and  were  not  treated  by  Polish  Christians  as 
part  of  the  Polish  nation  before,  during  and 
after  the  Nazi  occupation.  I  personally  be- 
lieve that  there  is  merit  to  that  belief.  Nev- 
ertheless, I  want  to  report  what  Poles  would 
like  to  say  on  the  subject. 

They  point  out  that  only  in  occupied 
Poland  was  there  a  Nazi  law  which  said  that 
if  a  Polish  Christian  helped  a  Jew  not  only 
he,  but  his  entire  family,  would  be  put  to 
death.  In  other  countries  only  the  volunteer 
was  at  risk  of  being  put  to  death.  They 
pointed  out  that  the  largest  number  of 
Christians  honored  in  Jerusalem  for  helping 
Jews,  are  Christian  Poles.  They  desperately 
want  to  remove  the  stigma  of  anti-Semitism 
while  admitting  that  it  existed  historically. 
The  most  difficult  for  them  to  remove  is  the 
action  that  followed  World  War  II.  In 
Klelce,  Jews  returning  to  that  town  were  set 
upon  and  killed  in  large  numbers  in  a 
pogrom.  Others  were  driven  from  the  city. 
This  caused  the  overwhelming  number  of 
Jews  who  had  survived  the  Holocaust  to  flee 
Poland  forever. 

The  Poles  I  spoke  with  said  that  the 
Kielce  pogrom  was  an  aberration  or  that 
the  Communist  government  instigated  it  in 
order  to  deflect  opposition  away  from  the 
government  by  blammlng  Jews  for  Poland's 
problems.  They  also  acknowledge  that  in 
1968  the  Gomulka  government  engaged  in  a 
campaign  of  anti-Semitism  for  similar  rea- 
sons. They  are  ashamed.  My  own  feeling  is 
that  notwithstanding  my  great  admiration 
for  the  courage  of  the  Polish  people  in  their 
struggle  for  freedom,  I  can  never  put  out  of 
my  mind  the  feeling  that  many  of  the 
deaths  that  took  place  in  Poland  of  Jews  oc- 
curred because  of  the  indifference  of  their 
Polish  Christian  neighbors  or  even  worse 
because  of  the  physlcial  assault  on  them  by 
their  fellow  citizens.  Nevertheless,  as  I  have 
said  so  many  times,  the  divisions  of  the  "old 
country"  do  not  follow  us  into  ours  the 
"new  country."  We  are  a  nation  of  more 
than  175  races  and  religions  and  too  many 
of  us  can  recount  the  historical  animosities 
which  existed  among  the  tribes,  sub-tribes 
and  the  nations  of  the  lands  of  our  fore- 
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bears.  That  should  not  continue  here. 
Whatever  it  is  that  I  can  do  to  be  supportive 
of  the  Polish  people  to  their  quest  for  free- 
dom. I  will  do. 


CONGRESSIONAL  SALUTE  TO 
DR.  PRANK  E.  DELAVAN 


HON.  ROBERT  T.  MATSUI 

or  CAuroHHiA 

IN  THE  HOirSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  2,  1987 

Mr.  MATSUI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  tike  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  recognize  the  achieve- 
ments of  one  of  Sacramento's  outstanding 
educators,  Dr.  Frank  E.  Delavan,  wtn  is  retir- 
ing after  32  years  of  service  to  tfie  young 
people  of  ttie  Sacramento  area. 

The  career  of  Dr.  Delavan  serves  as  a  fine 
example  for  all  prospective  educators.  Dr.  De- 
lavan began  his  life's  work  in  1951  as  a 
teacher  at  Washington  Elementary  School. 
After  10  years  in  the  classroom,  Dr.  Delavan 
turned  his  talents  to  shaping  education  policy. 
In  1961,  he  became  principal  of  Washington 
Elementary,  and  by  1965  he  was  director  of 
educational  research.  Within  4  years.  Dr.  Data- 
van  rose  to  the  post  of  assistant  superintend- 
ent for  research  and  development  of  the  Sac- 
ramento School  District 

In  1971  he  decided  to  broaden  his  influence 
and  moved  to  significant  corwulting  positions 
in  the  State  government.  Dr.  Delavan  served 
In  the  important  California  Department  of  Edu- 
cation post  of  manager  of  ttie  early  childhood 
educatK)n  office.  One  year  later,  he  returned 
to  the  Sacramento  schools  as  assistant  super- 
intendent for  the  entire  Sacramento  City  Uni- 
fied School  District. 

Dr.  Delavan  has  many  professional  affili- 
ations, Including  the  Association  of  California 
School  Administrators,  ttte  Advisory  Council 
for  Educational  Research,  and  the  California 
Educational  Research  Assodatkjn  where  he 
served  as  a  member  of  the  board  of  directors. 
Frank  also  served  on  Vhe  board  of  directors  of 
the  Sacramento  City  Teachers  Association. 
He  Is  also  active  in  civic  affairs.  He  is  a  Uttle 
League  baseball  coach,  a  scoutmaster,  and  a 
member  of  the  Masonk:  Orders  of  ttw  Scottish 
Rite  and  the  Shrine.  Dr.  Delavan  also  has 
made  significant  contributk>ns  to  our  commu- 
nity as  a  member  of  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  Mercy  Clinic  for  ChikJren.  Dr.  Delavan  has 
been  president  of  the  Washington  Neighbor- 
hood Council  and  a  former  chairman  of  the 
Centennial  Methodist  Church. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  behalf  of  the  people  of 
Sacramento,  I  wouki  like  to  congratulate  Dr. 
Delavan  on  his  outstanding  accomplishments. 
His  long  years  of  exemplary  service  to  Sacra- 
mento schools  have  enriched  \he  entire  com- 
munity. I  offer  my  sincere  best  wishes  to  this 
outstanding  administrator,  teacher,  arxJ  civk: 
leader,  as  he  enters  a  well  deserved  perkxJ  of 
rest  and  relaxatran  in  retirement 
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IHK  WORLDS  A  POORER  PLACE 
WrrHODT  MORGAN  THOMAS 


HON.  GEORGE  (BUDDY)  DARDEN 


m  TBI  ROUn  or  ■SFUSKHTATIVXS 

Mondaw.  March  2, 1$87 

Mr.  GARDEN.  Mr.  Speakar.  attorneys  and 
mamlMn  of  tha  iutfciary  in  Qaoigia— as  weH 
m  many  olhar  paopia  throughout  the  State— 
laoaniy  kMl  a  vakjad  Mand  with  the  passing 
of  Moigw  Thomaa.  Ha  aarvad  as  chief  derk 
qr  Vw  Georgia  Court  of  Appeals  for  46  years; 
iMforai  during  and  aAarthat  service  he  was  a 
dear  Mand  and  oompanlon  to  many  others  of 
in  his  adopted  hometowm  of 


^Mhan  I  mowed  to  Cobb  County  20  years 
ago,  Morgan  Thomas  was  known  as  "Mr. 
Emcaa."  Ha  praMad  wMh  wit  and  wisdom 
over  tha  moiilhly  Cobb  Chamber  of  Com- 
maroe  breatetasta.  as  weH  as  many  other  civk: 


For  tha  two  decades  before  his  death,  he 
held  varioua  oflloaa  in  the  Metro  Marietta 
MwanlB  Club.  But  Morgan  Thomas  was  rmre 
ttian  Just  a  face  in  the  crowd  at  a  civk:  dub 
maelfcig.  He  was  one  of  the  most  unselfish, 
aihuMic  people  I  have  ever  known;  he  was 
aKfcemely  loyal  to  bo«h  family  and  friends,  and 
youoouU  always  depend  on  Morgan  Thomas 
to  be  thara  in  time  of  need. 

Morgan  Thomas  held  only  one  elective 
office  as  a  member  of  the  Marietta  City 
Cound.  But  partwpa  he  ahoukj  have  sought 
Nghar  poats;  certainly,  he  was  more  able  than 
many  who  have  aerved  in  ttwee  positions. 

BSy  Kinney,  of  the  Marietta  Daily  Journal, 
wrola  a  few  days  after  this  death  that  "The 
world  needs  a  few  more  Morgan  Thomases." 
He  is  abaoMaly  correct  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wouk) 
■«a  to  submit  the  text  of  Mr.  Kinney's  column 
into  the  Record,  to  better  acquaint  my  col- 
lammi  wNh  the  warmth  and  accomplish- 
mams  of  W»  remarluMe  man.  All  of  us  wtK) 
ware  his  friends  wiH  sorely  miss  Morgan 
Thomas. 

IPtom  the  Mmrtetta  (OA)  DaUy  Journal, 

Feb.  17. 1987] 

The  Wobld's  a  Fooua  Place  Without 

MoBOAir  Thomas 

(By  BfU  Kinney) 

The  world  needs  a  few  more  Morgan  Tho- 


Mwgan  was  a  nice  guy  who  didn't  finish 
last.  He  made  us  all  laugh  at  ourselves  and 
the  thlngB  around  us.  Nothing  he  said  was 
off  color.  Blending  wisdom  with  humor,  he 
was  truly  a  deUgtatful  fellow. 

His  former  Bnory  University  classmate 
Sims  Oarrett.  retired  Marietta  banker, 
snrnmwl  taim  up  pretty  well  when  he  de- 
scribed Ttaamas  as  "a  well-liked  snd  well-re- 
vected  Chrlatian  gentlonsn  who  never  had 
a  mean  thou^t  and  dedicated  his  life  to 
belpliw  otbeis." 

TWI  and  lanky,  and  looking  much  younger 
than  hii  76  yean,  Thomas  came  across  with 
an  eaaysoing  manner,  quldc  wit  and  a  rich. 
fiiU  volee  that  stemed  to  ctmie  straight  out 
at  the  polptt  His  ever-present  bow  tie  was 
his  trademark,  and  he  always  looked 
stral^t  at  you  with  triue  eyes  sparkling 
behind  tdack-rimmed  glsssrw  and  an  impish 
■nOe. 

Tlie  very  nature  of  his  job  pointed  up  the 
man's  attitude.  Fresh  out  of  the  University 
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of  Georgia  law  school  and  Jobless  in  1934. 
he  took  a  $166  per  month  position  as  deputy 
clerk  of  the  Oeorgia  Court  of  Appeals.  Later 
he  was  named  clerk,  a  Job  in  which  he  re- 
mained for  a  record  46  years. 

•*!  felt  l>etter  in  a  service  sitiuition  than  in 
an  adversary  role,  like  lawyers  get  involved 
In."  said  Thomas,  adding,  "I  never  once 
thought  atwut  leaving." 

"Thomas  preceded  speakers  to  the  podium 
representing  almost  every  occupation  and 
interest  Imaginable,  including  politicians,  re- 
ligious leaders  and  business  tycoons.  He 
poked  clesn  fun  at  them  all. 

Thomas  delighted  in  humorously  giving 
keirstone  speakers  "a  hard  time"  at  Cobb 
dvic  affairs,  particularly  the  monthly  Cobb 
Chamber  of  Commerce  breakfasts  and  the 
chamber's  yearly  banquet.  But  the  table 
was  turned  on  him  in  the  case  of  Atlsnta 
mkiister  Bill  Self  at  a  chamber  breakfast. 

"After  that  introduction,"  the  preacher 
said  of  Thomas,  "I  feel  like  a  Philistine.  I 
think  I've  Just  been  slain  with  the  Jawbone 
of  an  ass." 

His  spoken  wit  also  showed  up  in  "Mor- 
gan's Comer,"  the  weekly  summary  of  the 
appeals  court.  A  memorable  piece  of  prose 
was  that  penned  by  Thomas  after  the  Legis- 
lature added  urine  tests  to  breath  and  blood 
ctKcks  to  determine  U  a  person  was  intoxi- 
cated. 

Then  came  a  motorist  convicted  for  drunk 
driving  who  appealed  on  the  grounds  that 
police  had  not  given  him  a  urine  test.  When 
tlie  Court  of  Appeals  reversed  the  convic- 
tion. Thomas  wrote:  "Listen  lawmen,  listen 
w*ll;  for  here's  a  brand  new  wrinkle.  Besides 
ttie  right  to  breath  and  bleed,  they  have  the 
right  to  tinkle. " 

After  graduating  from  Columbus  High 
School  in  1928,  Thomas  aimed  for  a  medical 
career,  but  opted  for  working  tils  way 
through  law  school  when  his  money  ran  out 
In  those  tough  depression  days.  He  said  he 
"learned  a  lot  about  life"  as  the  night  clerk 
at  a  second-rate  hotel  near  the  Athens 
campus. 

He  liked  to  relate  how  he  enjoyed  writing 
his  full  name.  William  Morgan  Thomas,  on 
daciunents  when  he  first  became  deputy 
clerk.  His  boss.  Clerk  Logan  Bleckley,  called 
htan  aside  and  said.  "See  here  boy,  you  need 
to  drop  the  William  and  Just  use  'Morgan.' 
7ou'll  save  yourself  a  lot  of  writing  that 
way." 

Many  of  Thomas's  stories  and  his  manner 
of  delivery  were  learned  while  car-pooling 
with  master-wit  and  orator  Atlanta  Consti- 
tution columnist  Leo  Aikman,  whom  he 
fondly  recalled  "knew  only  clean  stories." 

Thomas  liked  to  recall  the  time  when  he 
unwittingly  scheduled  two  dinner  meetings 
ia  about  the  same  time  frame  and  didn't  get 
fed  at  either.  EHscovering  his  mistake,  he 
raced  to  Eatonton  to  address  the  Klwanls 
Club,  then  hurried  back  to  Atlanta  to  speak 
before  an  Episcopalian  dinner,  missing  lx>th 
meals  and  leaving  his  hosts  "with  a  big  case 
of  Jitters." 

Thomas  took  great  pride  in  his  daughter 
Teresa,  who  in  the  late  1950s  was  one  of  the 
first  coeds  to  graduate  from  the  Oeorgia  In- 
stitute of  Technology.  Another  tribute  he 
dierished  was  having  the  annual  Cobb  Sym- 
posiiun  breakfast  lecture  named  in  his 
honor.  Symposium  "godfather"  Dr.  Noah 
Meadows  and  Chamber  of  Commerce  chief 
Fhil  Sanders  concocted  the  idea  of  naming 
the  symposium's  breakfast  lecture  after 
Thomas. 

Meadows,  who  was  a  pallbearer  at  Thom- 
as's funeral,  recalled  a  Joke  told  a  few  weeks 
prior  to  his  death.  When  asked  if  he  had  a 
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recommendation  as  to  who  could  give  the 
"Morgan  Thomas  Lecture,"  Thomas  with- 
out hesitation  quipped.  "How  about  Lt.  Col. 
(Oliver)  North.  He  wont  talk  very  long,  and 
everyone  can  eat  breakfast  and  leave  early." 
Thomas  grew  up  the  son  of  a  Methodist 
minister  and  made  home  places  like  Ameri- 
cus.  Columbus.  Cordele.  Montezuma  and  Sa- 
vannah. It  was  in  Montezuma  that  he  met 
the  wMnan  who  later  would  l>ecome  his 
second  wife  last  year  after  both  had  l>een 
widowed. 

Morgan  over  the  years  would  ring  me  up 
and  inquire  if  this  or  that  bit  of  earthy 
humor  would  offend  some  office-holder  or 
executife. 

I^st  year  Thomas  called  me  to  report  his 
forthcoming  marriage  to  Eleanor  Haddock 
Farmer  coming  shortly  after  the  long-lin- 
gering death  of  his  first  wife  BUlie.  This 
writer  Judged  Thomas  was  also  seeking  ap- 
proval In  that  he  explained  Eleanor  had 
t>een  his  childhood  sweetheart  in  Montezu- 
ma, and  that  she  knew  he  was  terminally  ill 
with  cancer. 

This  writer  advised:  "Marry  that  fine 
woman.  You  need  each  other.  Why  care 
what  aayone  says?  It's  your  lives." 

It  would  l>e  Eleanor  who  for  months 
nursed  Thomas  and  would  call  to  report  on 
Morgan's  struggle  with  cancer.  And  it  was 
EHeanor  who  phoned  me  at  home  from  his 
bedside  Friday  night  al>out  9  o'clock  to 
report  his  death. 

MorgBn  will  be  missed.  He  was  a  gentle, 
delightful,  useful  man  who  enriched  our 
lives. 
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THE  30TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
THE  HUNGARIAN  REVOLUTION 


HON.  FRANK  HORTON 

or  NEW  TOHK 
IN  tHK  HOUSE  or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  2,  1987 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  To  Commemorate  the  30th 
Anniversary  of  the  Hungarian  Revolution,  I 
want  to  share  with  my  colleagues  &  statement 
issued  recently  by  the  Coordinating  (Commit- 
tee of  Hungarian  Organizations  in  North  Amer- 
ica. 

In  its  statement,  the  group  gives  well-de- 
served support  for  the  ideals  and  principles 
declared  in  the  now  famous  statement  by  a 
group  of  C^zech  and  Slovak  human  rights  ac- 
tivists Icnown  as  Charter  77. 

Charter  77,  signed  on  January  1,  1977,  was 
written  by  people  concerned  for  basic  human 
and  civil  rights  in  Eastern  Europe  and  around 
the  wprtd.  It  is  a  rare  example  of  dissent 
inside  the  Soviet  bloc,  and  the  efforts  should 
be  commended  by  us  all. 

I  wart  to  thank  Istvan  Gereben  and  Istvan 
Magaa  the  committee's  executive  secretary 
and  chairman,  respectively,  for  their  collective 
efforts  to  give  credit  to  these  defiant  individ- 
uals. As  the  leaders  of  this  committee,  they 
speak  for  the  tens  of  thousands  of  Hungarian- 
Americans  concerned  for  their  brothers  and 
sistera  behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 

Mr.  Speaker,  following  my  staten>ent  is  the 
letter  of  support  by  the  Hungarian  Organiza- 
tkxis.  I  am  sure  that  I  speak  for  my  colleagues 
In  the  House  and  Senate  when  I  offer  sincere 
appreciation  and  complete  support  for  Charter 
77  and  the  activists  wtw  wrote  it 


SlATEKEax  OF  THE  COORDDIATIlia  ComOTTEE 

OF  Htthouuah  Obqakizatioiis  w  North 
AmoucA 

On  January  1,  1977  a  group  of  Czech  and 
Slovak  human  rights  activists  in  their  Inau- 
gural declaration,  known  as  Charter  77,  de- 
fined themselves  as  a  free.  Informal,  open 
community  of  people,  united  by  the  wlU  to 
strive  individually  and  coUectlvely  for  the 
respect  of  civic  and  himian  rights  In  their 
country  and  throughout  the  world.  Since 
1977  Charter  77  has  given  example  of  intel- 
lectual dissent  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  that 
promotes  popular  participation  In  politics, 
moral  behavior  and  Ideological  pluralism. 

Meml>er8  of  Charter  77  were  among  those 
Czech.  Slovak.  Polish.  East  German,  Roma- 
nian and  Hungarian  signatories  of  an 
Appeal  which,  on  the  thirtieth  anniversary 
of  the  Hungarian  Revolution  turned  to 
their  friends  around  the  world  asking  them 
to  Join  in  the  commemoration  of  that  Revo- 
lution and  declared  their  Joint  determina- 
tion to  struggle  for  political  democracy  in 
their  countries,  their  national  independence 
and  democratic  integration,  as  well  as  for 
the  rights  of  all  minorities.  They  empha- 
sized support  for  one  another  in  their  cur- 
rent attempts  for  a  better,  free  and  decent 
life  in  their  countries  and  the  whole  world. 
They  declared  that  the  tradition  and  the  ex- 
perience of  the  Hungarian  Revolution  of 
1956  remain  their  common  heritage  and  In- 
spiration. We  are  grateful  for  this  historical 
appeal  and  on  this  tenth  anniverary  of 
Charter  77  thank  the  Czech  and  Slovak 
members  of  the  democratic  opposition  in 
East  Central  Europe  for  their  solidarity  and 
principled  brotherhood. 

The  Coordinating  Committee  of  Hungari- 
an Organizations  In  North  America  salutes 
the  ideals  and  principles  declared  in  Charter 
77  and  expresses  its  admiration  of  and  sup- 
port for  those  who  signed  this  momentous 
document  written  ten  years  ago. 

ISTVAM  B.  GEREBAIf . 

Executive  CTioirman. 
ISTVAll  O.  Magas, 

(yiairman. 


RAY  J.  MADDEN 


HON.  JOE  MOAKLEY 

or  ItASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  2S,  1987 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  com- 
mend my  colleague  from  Indiana  [Mr.  VtscLO- 
SKY]  for  affording  Members  an  opportunity  to 
reflect  on  the  career  of  our  esteemed  friend 
and  retired  colleague,  Ray  Madden,  on  the  oc- 
cassion  of  his  95th  birthday,  today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wilt  always  count  to  my  great 
fortune  having  been  elected  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules  during  Ray's  chairmanship  of  that 
committee.  He  was  a  toyal  friend  and  an  able 
chairman,  and  I  learned  a  great  deal  from  my 
service  with  him. 

After  his  Navy  sennce  in  Worid  War  II,  Ray 
practiced  law  and  served  his  community  in  the 
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city  of  Gary  as  comptroller  and  Lake  (County 
as  treasurer,  until  his  election  to  Congress  in 
1942.  He  was  selected  to  serve  on  the  House 
Rules  Committee  in  1949,  and  sen/ed  on  the 
committee  until  becoming  its  chairman  from 
1973  until  he  left  Congress  in  1977. 

The  evolution  of  the  Rules  Committee  from 
the  "graveyard  of  legislatwn,"  that  it  was 
termed  under  the  chairmanship  of  Judge 
Howard  Smith  of  Virginia,  into  the  arm  of  the 
leadership  ttwt  it  has  become  today  was  a 
gradual  process.  But,  if  a  date  had  to  be  fixed 
for  the  k}ng-delayed  entry  of  the  committee 
into  the  20th  century,  it  would  certainty  be 
marked  by  the  elevation  of  Ray  Madden  to 
the  chairmanship  In  1973. 

Ray  transformed  the  committee  into  a  more 
collegial  bcxly.  His  Immediate  predecessors 
had  placed  their  stamp  on  the  committee's 
polk:y  decisions  with  art>itrary  use  of  ttieir  pre- 
rogatives. Ray  Madden  relied  more  on  his 
ability  to  persuade  his  colleagues  on  the  com- 
mittee, by  debate  and  by  ditligent  efforts  to 
accommcxlate  tfieir  concerns  wtienever  possi- 
ble. 

He  came  to  (Congress  with  a  burning  zeal  to 
advance  the  needs  of  tlie  working  men  and 
women  wtio  were  the  backb(X)e  of  his  district, 
and  to  use  Caovemment  to  help  those  who 
suffered  in  poverty,  in  illness,  and  in  oW  age. 
And,  during  the  34  years  he  served  in  this 
House,  the  fire  of  that  zeal  never  lessened. 

From  Ray  Madden  I  learned  that  the  House 
Rules  Committee  can  be  a  great  force  for 
helping  Congress  to  get  on  with  the  Natron's 
work  in  a  manner  that  is  both  efficient  and 
fair.  I  am  grateful  to  him  for  that  lesson  and 
for  his  friendship. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  its  meeting  this  morning 
the  0>mmittee  on  Rules  formatty  ot>served 
Ray's  95th  birthday,  and  I  insert  the  commit- 
tee's resolutk>n  at  this  point  in  the  Record: 

RESOLnrioif— 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Rules 
notes,  with  great  pleasure,  the  observance 
today  of  the  ninety-fifth  birthday  of  its 
former  chairman,  the  Honorable  Ray  J. 
Madden  of  Indiana.  The  committee  notes  his 
twenty-four  years  of  service  on  the  commitr 
tee,  four  as  chairman,  and  considers  this 
memorable  birthday  a  suitable  occasion  to 
salute  his  service  and  contributions  during 
thirty-five  years  as  a  Member  of  Congress. 
The  committee  extends  every  fond  regard 
and  best  wish  of  the  day,  and  directs  that  a 
copy  of  this  resolution  be  transmitted  to  the 
former  chairman. 


TRIBUTE  TO  BLACK  HISTORY 
MONTH 


HON.  ROBERT  A.  ROE 

OP  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  24,  1987 
Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  indeed  a  great 
horxx  to  rise  today  to  join  my  colleagues  in 
the  celebratnn  of  Black  History  Month,  a  time 
during  wfiich  we  all  reflect  on  the  accomplish- 
ments and  contritxjtkxw  that  Black  Americans 
have  made  to  our  Nation. 
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The  rich  history  of  Black  Americans  is  inex- 
tricably woven  into  our  national  faijric.  Wheth- 
er it  be  the  arts,  education,  the  sciencea. 
health  care,  high  technohjgy.  poWcs,  sports 
or  many  other  areas,  the  extraordmary  contri- 
butions made  by  Black  Anwricans  to  our  na- 
tional experience  are  virtually  limitless. 

For  example.  Dr.  Daniel  Hale  Williams  per- 
formed the  first  successful  open  heart  surgery. 
Dr.  Charies  Rk^hard  Drew  developed  tech- 
niques for  separating  and  preserving  Mood 
and  bkx)d  plasma,  technk^ues  that  were  large- 
ly responsible  for  saving  the  lives  of  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  American  soMiers  during 
Worid  War  it. 

Many  Americans  are  unaware  that  our  Na- 
tron's independence  was  accomplished  with 
the  assistance  of  Black  patriots  who  fought 
skJe-by-skle  with  George  Washington,  Paul 
Revere,  and  Ethan  Alien.  In  fact  Crispus  At- 
tucks  was  the  first  to  fall  in  the  Boston  Massa- 
cre, the  event  that  helped  spark  the  Revohi- 
tronary  War. 

Though  we  have  heard  much  about  the 
great  Black  figures  from  our  history,  we  do  not 
often  stop  to  think  about  the  everyday  Black 
Americans  wtro  played  a  major  role  in  secur- 
ing the  very  survival  of  our  democratk:  way  of 
life. 

Yet  each  has  his  or  her  own  vital  place  in 
our  history.  I  would  hope  that  ail  of  us  wouW 
take  a  few  nrroments  to  take  special  note  of  aN 
Black  Americans  wtro  liave  served  in  our 
Armed  Forces  in  times  of  peace  and  in  times 
of  need. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  most  signifroam  that  we 
celebrate  Black  History  Month  in  Febniary.  the 
month  when  we  also  observe  the  birth  dates 
of  two  of  our  greatest  PreskJents:  Washington 
and  Lincoln.  From  Washington  we  teamed  the 
principles  of  freedcxn  and  demcxxacy.  From 
Lincoln  we  learned  that  all  people,  all  Ameri- 
cans, regardless  of  race,  cokx  or  creed,  must 
be  granted  both  physical  and  emotional  free- 
dom. 

Last  January,  we  celebrated  for  the  first 
time  a  national  holiday  dedroated  to  the  birth- 
day of  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  perttaps  the 
greatest  of  our  modem  American  Black  lead- 
ers. I  am  proud  to  say  that  I  was  an  original 
sponsor  of  the  legislation  that  rightfully  estab- 
lished a  national  day  of  recognition  for  Dr. 
King,  whose  noble  courage  and  the  hope  he 
brought  to  the  oppressed  of  the  worid  remain 
with  us  today. 

In  1926.  historian  Carter  G.  Woodson, 
founder  of  the  Association  for  the  Study  of 
Negro  Life  and  History,  proposed  the  klea  of 
commemorating  the  achievements  of  Black 
Americans  each  year.  Initially  ot>served  as 
Negro  History  Week,  the  observance  was  ex- 
panded in  1976  to  Black  History  Month. 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  tell  the  complete  story  of 
the  contributions  ttiat  Black  men  and  women 
have  made  to  this  Nation  wouM  take  a  life- 
time. As  Black  History  Month  comes  to  a 
ctose,  let  us  rededicate  ourselves  to  ttte  kieal 
that  Black  history  shoukl  be  celebrated  365 
days  a  year. 
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THE  NUCLEAR  REOULATORT 
COMMISSION'S  ASSAULT  ON 
STATE  AND  LOCAL  GOVERN- 
MENT 


HON.  THOMAS  J.  DOWNEY 

ormwTouc 
HI  THB  HOUSE  or  UPBUDITATIVES 

Monday.  ManA  2, 1987 
Mr.  DOMMEY  of  Htm  YorK  m.  Speaker,  on 
Febnwy  24.  1967.  the  Nudew  Reguiatory 
CommlMion  haM  a  remarkable  meeting  here 
in  WaaNnglon  to  begin  consMeratkxi  of  a  nie 
chaiHia  in  the  loeriaing  process  for  nuclear 


Normaiy.  thia  pubic  meeting  woukJ  have 
simply  snlaiad  the  Commisakxi  staff  explain- 
ing to  the  Commjaaiononi  the  reasons  for  the 
propoeed  rule  change.  Instead,  a  number  of 
Senator*,  inchidhig  New  York's  Senators 
KAOVMHAN  and  (yAMATO.  Governors,  including 
Qowemor  Cuomo  of  New  York,  and  Repre- 
inchRfng  myself  and  my  cd- 
Congrasaman  Mrazek  and  Hoch- 
■nuECKNB^  attandad  the  meeting  and  strong- 
ly atalad  our  oppoeitkxi  to  the  proposed 
change  in  the  lules. 

Why  dU  so  many  elected  offKtals  see  fit  to 
attend  the  NRG  meeting?  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
NRC  rule  ctwnge  ia  no  minor  matter.  If  the 
NRC  adopts  the  proposed  mle,  then  tt  will  be 
abto  to  bypass  the  requirement  that  State  and 
local  governments  develop  and  test  a  k>cal 
emergency  response  plan  to  deal  with  an  ac- 
cident at  a  nuclear  powerplanL 

In  Ma  ruah  to  gel  nuclear  powerpiants  such 
as  Shoieham  and  Seabrook  operating,  the 
NRC  is  prepared  to  jettison  its  responsibility  to 
see  that  the  people  wtx>  live  in  areas  sur- 
nxiKfng  a  nudeer  plant  are  property  protect- 
ed. 

In  its  desire  to  save  ttie  nudear  power  in- 
dustry, it  is  prepared  to  mn  roughshod  over 
the  rights  of  State  arxl  iocai  government  to 
exercise  police  powers  in  ttieir  jurisdk:tx>ns. 

On  Febnjwy  26. 1987,  the  NRC,  by  a  4-to-1 
vote,  decided  to  go  ahead  and  publish  the 
propoeed  rule  in  the  Federal  Register.  theret>y 
bet^nning  a  60Ktay  perkxl  for  public  comment. 
I  urge  my  cotoagues  to  read  ttie  proposed 
rule  carefully  and  to  decMe  for  themselves 
wlwthar  they  really  want  the  five  unelected 
CommiBitonerg  to  turn  over  kx»l  police 
powers  to  tocal  olectiic  companies.  If  tfvey  do 
not  Hie  wttat  they  read.  I  urge  them  to  let  the 
NRC  know. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  woukJ  Uke  to  submit  the 
statement  wt«ch  I  made  at  ttie  NRC  meeting 
for  induaion  In  ttie  Conqresskinal  Record. 
SzAXBtBrr  cv  Hoh.  Tbomas  J.  Dowmzt 
lir.  Chalzman,  Members  ot  the  Commis- 
■toa.  It  lioggles  the  mind  to  think  that  we 
might  oelebrmte  the  aOOth  Anniversary  of 
the  Constitution  thia  year  with  a  wholesale 
aanult  on  the  rigfats  and  responsibilities  of 
states  to  protect  the  health  and  safety  of 
their  dtisena. 

The  propoeed  change  in  licensing  rules 
which  you  are  conaldeting  today  will  have  a 
profound  impact  on  the  baU  million  people 
of  the  Second  Congressional  District  of  New 
York.  Theee  people,  and  I.  are  seriously  con- 
cemed  about  the  liealth  and  safety  implica- 
ttoDS  of  the  proposed  rule  change. 

Accompanying  ne  today  Is  Assemblyman 
Patrick  Halptn.  of  the  lltb  Assembly  Dls- 
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trlct  of  New  York,  who  Is  carrying  a  Resolu- 
tion adopted  by  the  Assembly  of  the  State 
of  Vew  York  wtilch  calls  upon  the  Nuclear 
Regulatory  Commission  to  cease  and  desist 
from  this  action.  This  Resolution  was  adopt- 
ed unanimously  and  on  a  bipartisan  t>asls  by 
the  Assembly.  It  reflects  the  outrage  with 
wtiich  the  elected  representatives  of  the 
people  of  New  York  State  view  the  rule 
chatige. 
What  are  our  concerns? 
Broadly  stated,  the  mle  which  your  staff 
has  drafted  usurps  the  police  powers  of 
state  and  local  governments.  This  rule 
chMige  goes  far  beyond  simple  regulatory 
reform.  It  threatens.  In  a  most  serious  way. 
the  health  and  safety  of  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans who  live  In  areas  around  nuclear  power 
plants. 

As  I  read  the  staff  paper.  I  was  struck  by 
the  fact  that  It  relegates  public  health  and 
safety  considerations  eml>odled  in  the  emer- 
gency planning  requirement  to  a  sulisidlary 
role  in  the  licensing  process.  How  else  can  I 
Interpret  the  statement  that  ".  .  .  adequate 
emergency  planning  and  preparedness  are 
needed  and  important,  but  that  they  repre- 
sent an  additional  level  of  public  protection 
.  .  .  and  that  therefore  some  regulatory 
fleilblllty  is  warranted  and  non-safety  costs 
may  l>e  taken  into  proper  account"? 

Qui  anyone  tell  me  what  has  changed 
since  1980  when  the  NRC  decided  that  this 
"additional  level  of  public  protection"  was 
neoessary?  I  can  hazard  a  guess.  When  I  see 
the  words  regulatory  flexibility.  I  wonder  tf 
this  is  not  part  of  a  broader  program  of  reg- 
ulatory relief  which  this  Administration  ad- 
vooates  so  strongly.  The  staff  paper  ac- 
knowledges that  there  is  no  new  scientific 
safety  data  available  which  would  support 
this  change. 

When  I  look  at  developments  since  Three 
Mile  Island,  which  inspired  the  1980  ruling. 
I  see  two  major  tragedies  which  seem  to 
argue  for  better  planning.  The  Challenger 
explosion  showed  us  that  even  the  most  ex- 
pensive technological  systems  which  elabo- 
rate faU  safe  mechanisms  can  and  do  faU. 
Chernobyl  showed  us  what  happens  when  a 
nuclear  accident  does  happen.  Neither  of 
these  two  events  lead  me  to  t>elieve  that  you 
would  be  Justified  in  changing  the  rule.  In- 
stead they  point  clearly  to  the  need  for  an 
emergency  response  plan  developed  and  im- 
plemented with  the  full  cooperation  of  state 
and  local  authorities. 

I  would  ask  you  to  think  again  about  the 
problem  you  seek  to  solve.  When  you  say 
how  can  we  change  the  rule  to  get  around 
the  fact  that  there  are  state  and  local  au- 
thorities who  are  not  cooperating  in  emer- 
gency response  plans,  you  are  asking  the 
wrong  question.  You  really  should  be  asking 
yourselves  the  question:  why  do  these  gov- 
ernments believe  that  they  cannot  ade- 
quately provide  for  the  health  and  safety  of 
their  constituents?  The  presence  of  so  many 
elected  officials  here  today  ought  to  raise 
some  doubts  in  your  mind  about  the  wisdom 
of  your  proposed  course. 

The  staff  paper  also  states  that  "the  rule 
change  is  based  on  regulatory  policy  consid- 
erations alxjut  the  proper  role  of  emergency 
planning  in  NRC  licensing.  ..."  I  do  not 
wfeh  to  make  light  of  this  serious  issue  but 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  atomic  power  indus- 
try wants  to  rewrite  the  familiar  commerical 
question:  How  do  you  speU  regulatory 
relief? 
N-R-C. 

Actions  such  as  this  give  my  constltutents 
a  bad  case  of  nuclear  heartburn. 

If  you  adopt  this  rule  change,  you  will  lie 
telling  the  AJnerican  people  that  emergency 
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planning'  is  a  minor  detail  that  can  \x  dis- 
pensed with  if  it  stands  in  the  way  of  put- 
ting a  nuclear  power  plant  on  line.  Is  that  a 
message  you  really  want  to  send? 

Do  yop  really  believe  that  health  and 
safety  considerations  take  a  back  seat  to 
regulatoty  policy  considerations? 

Do  yott  really  think  that  there  are  non- 
safety  costs  which  when  taken  into  proper 
account  will  outweight  the  protection  pro- 
vided by  emergency  response  planning?  If 
you  do,  would  you  care  to  specify  them? 
Would  you  l>e  willing  to  specify  them  on 
Long  Island? 

I  come  back  to  my  original  point.  There  is 
never  a  good  time  to  savage  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  but  I  find  it  par- 
ticularly offensive  that  you  would  attempt 
to  do  so  while  the  rest  of  us  celebrate  the 
200th  amiiversary  of  our  Constitutional  lib- 
erties. 


MALCOLM  S.  FORBES.  JR., 
OFFERS  A  HEALTHY  PERSPEC- 
TIVE ON  THE  U.S.  ECONOMY 


HON.  JIM  COURTER 

or  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  TBE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  2, 1987 

Mr.  OOURTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  "Major 
Problem  With  the  American  Economy:  Hypo- 
chondric^"  Malcolm  Forties  sheds  a  new  light 
on  the  tignifk»nce  of  the  U.S.  merchandise 
trade  deficit.  He  points  out  ttiat  the  trade  defi- 
cit figures  stiould  not  tie  looked  at  in  a 
vacuum;  rather,  we  should  compare  the  U.S. 
debt  with  those  of  other  economically  power- 
ful nations.  In  addition,  a  quick  examination  of 
our  history  shows  t^.st  dsbtcr  nation  status  is 
nothing  new  and  that  our  imports,  as  a  per- 
centage of  GNP.  are  not  historically  high. 

Mr.  Forbes  also  points  out  that  a  large  trade 
imbalance,  in  ttie  case  of  a  buoyant  economy 
such  as  ours,  can  be  seen  as  a  positive  sign 
that  foreigners  have  enough  confklence  in  our 
economy  to  want  to  invest  in  it  Tfiese  com- 
ments point  out  that  we  are  unnecessarily  and 
dangerously  panicking  about  the  state  of  our 
economy.  I  commend  ttiem  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues. 

Major  Problem  With  the  Ahericah 
Econoht:  Hypochondria 
Each  day  certain  economists  and  others 
warn  ua  that  the  American  economy  Is  in  se- 
rious trouble.  These  hypochondriacs  would 
have  ua  tielieve  that  manufacturing  is  dead, 
that  new  Jolw  are  all  at  the  minimum  wage, 
that  we  are  on  a  spending  binge,  that  we  are 
too  much  in  debt,  and  that  Japan  and  the 
rest  of  the  world  will  soon  own  all  our 
assets.  This  caterwauling  would  lie  amusing 
except  that  so  many  of  our  pollticos  and 
supposed  thought-leaders  take  this  stuff  se- 
riously. They  are  ready  to  raise  taxes,  erect 
trade  iMurlers,  debase  the  dollar  and  in- 
crease government  Intervention  in  the  econ- 
omy, all  to  cure  largely  nonexistent  ills. 

KANTJTACTURING 

We  are  getting  stronger,  not  weaker.  In  re- 
sponse to  ferocious  competition,  American 
goods  makers  have  reacted  admirably.  Since 
1982  manufacturing  productivity  has  gone 
up  at  a  4.3%  annual  pace,  a  surge  almost  un- 
precedented In  peacetime  America;  output 
has  Jumped  by  almost  one-third;  and  pay- 
rolls have  gone  up,  not  down.  As  a  proper- 
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tlon  of  our  economy,  manufacturing  output 
today  is  above  the  poet- WWII  average. 

TRADE 

We  have  a  big  merchandise  trade  deficit. 
Why  is  that  a  sign  of  decline?  Why  is  a  sur- 
plus considered  a  symbol  of  strength?  The 
D.S.  ran  a  trade  shortfaU  for  the  fb«t  one 
hundred  years  of  its  existence;  we  became 
the  greatest  industrial  nation  in  the  world. 
Ji«an  ran  big  deficits  in  the  1950s  and 
1960s.  Was  that  decay?  Mexico  runs  a  trade 
surplus.  Do  we  want  to  swap  our  economy 
for  theirs? 

Our  Imports  as  a  percentage  of  GNP  are 
no  higher  today  than  they  were  six  years 
ago.  During  that  time,  however,  we  grew 
while  most  of  the  rest  of  the  world  stagnat- 
ed. We  could  cure  the  trade  deficit  by  going 
into  a  recession  and  getting  European-like 
rates  of  unemployment.  Would  that  be  a 
sign  of  economic  virility?  Our  exports  have 
done  well  in  recent  years,  considering  the 
coll^mse  of  Latin  America  (a  big  market  for 
us)  and  the  volatility  of  the  dollar.  If  the 
rest  of  the  world  would  grow,  cur  merchan- 
dise trade  deficit  would  shrink  Just  as  it  has 
always  done  l>efore  when  the  global  econo- 
my was  buoyant. 

JOBS 

Many  pollticos  claim  most  new  Jobs  are 
low-pay,  lead-enders.  "McJobs."  The  facts 
from  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  show 
Just  the  opposite.  Only  one  new  Job  In  ten 
qualifies  as  a  "McJob."  One-third,  in  fact, 
are  in  the  Dianagerial,  professional  category. 

BUDGET 

In  the  last  decade,  the  average  budget  def- 
icit in  this  country  (combining  federal,  state 
and  local  finances)  has  been  far  lower  than 
that  of  Japan  and  not  much  worse  than 
that  of  Germany  or  Britain.  About  $100  bil- 
lion of  Uncle  Sam's  spending  goes  for  cap- 
ital items  that  can  be  legitimately  financed 
by  debt.  The  budget  shortfall,  moreover,  is 
shrinking. 

DEBTOR  NATION 

In  recent  years,  foreigners  have  tieen  In- 
vesting more  money  in  this  country  than  we 
have  Invested  abroad.  That  means  we  are  a 
"debtor  nation,"  which  some  observers  seem 
to  equate  with  tieing  an  economic  equivalent 
of  AIDS  or  herpes.  That  foreigners  put 
their  money  here  is  a  sign  of  confidence; 
you  don't  put  your  money  in  areas  where 
you  think  you'U  lose  it.  We  could  shed  our 
status  as  a  debtor  nation  by  adopting  poli- 
cies that  lose  the  confidence  of  the  rest  of 
the  world  and  by  forcing  our  banks  to 
resume  sending  out  $100  billion-plus  a  year 
in  dubious  loans  to  Third  World  nations. 

BORROWING 

Are  we  too  deeply  in  debt?  The  proportion 
of  our  federal  deficit  that  is  being  financed 
by  overseas  money  is  less  today  than  It  was 
seven  years  ago.  Our  national  debt  as  a  per- 
centage of  the  GNP  is  smaller  than  that  of 
Japan  and  Germany.  The  debt-to-equity 
ratio  of  corporate  America,  taking  market 
values.  Is  lietter  today  than  It  was  during 
the  1970s. 

If  the  dollar  rises— It's  a  crisis.  If  the 
dollar  falls— crisis.  If  the  stock  market  goes 
down— that's  trouble.  If  it  goes  up.  It's  1929 
all  over  again. 

Foreign  observers  haven't  been  much 
letter  than  our  own.  To  hear  their  carping, 
you  would  never  know  that  if  it  hadn't  been 
for  the  stimulus  of  the  U.S.  economy, 
Europe  would  still  tie  in  a  deep  recession 
and  Japan  would  have  bad  only  a  fraction 
of  its  growth  in  recent  years. 
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We  certainly  have  problems,  and  certain 
Industries  have  them  more  than  others.  But 
the  hysteria  alxiut  the  overall  state  of  the 
American  economy  is  unhealthy.  And 
wrong. 


THE  SUPERCONDUCTING  SUPER 
COLLIDER 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

OPCALIPORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  2,  1987 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
few  weeks  ago  ttie  adminisb-ation  announced 
Its  decision  to  construct  the  superconducting 
super  coilWer.  [SSC].  The  machine,  when 
completed,  will  establish  the  United  States  as 
the  leader  in  high  energy  physks  research. 
Since  the  administration's  decisnn  many 
newspaper  articles  throughout  the  countiy 
have  appeared  endorsing  the  machine.  I 
would  like  to  bring  the  following  two  articles  to 
my  colleagues  attention  as  two  of  the  very 
best. 

The  articles  folk>w: 

[Prom  The  Oakland  (CA)  Tribune.  Feb.  12, 

1987] 

Physicists'  Sot'er  Dilemma 

(By  Peter  Aleshlre) 

You've  got  to  pity  physicists— they  can  no 
longer  pay  the  mortgage  on  an  ivory  tower. 

So  they've  had  to  come  down  from  on 
high  and  muck  around  with,  well,  politi- 
cians. 

Now.  it's  hard  to  imagine  two  types  of 
people  with  more  different  world  views  than 
physicists  and  politicians. 

Physicists  are  obsessed  with  tiny  details  of 
the  big  picture.  They'll  spend  years  study- 
ing what  happens  when  an  electron  in  an 
atom  jumps  from  one  energy  level  to  an- 
other so  that  they  can  test  some  theory  that 
explains  how  the  universe  started. 

They  do  not,  for  the  most  part,  worry 
aliout  how  this  information  will  affect  the 
economy,  or  the  next  election. 

However,  these  are  the  very  questions 
that  obsess  politicians.  Uruiccountably,  the 
average  member  of  Congress  spends  hardly 
any  time  thinking  about  the  fascinating 
dual  wave/particle  nature  of  light. 

This  would  lie  all  well  and  good  If  the 
physicists  hadn't  been  so  brUlianUy  success- 
ful that  answers  to  their  most  urgent  ques- 
tion can  only  come  from  things  like  the  pro- 
posed $4.4  billion  superconducting  supercol- 
lider; a  gigantic  device  whose  sole  purpose  Is 
to  determine  exactly  what  happens  when 
two  protons  expire  in  a  head-on  collision. 

Similarly,  poUticians  could  safely  shake 
their  heads  and  make  snide  cloakroom  Jokes 
about  eggheads,  if  the  physicists  40  years 
ago  hadn't  figured  out  how  to  blow  up  the 
entire  electorate. 

So  the  physicists  and  the  politicians  have 
lieen  thrust  Into  an  awkward,  symbiotic  re- 
lationship. 

President  Reagan's  recent  decision  to  sup- 
port construction  of  the  stunningly  expen- 
sive superconducting  supercollider  is  a  case 
in  point. 

There  will  be  a  lot  of  debate  about  spend- 
ing the  $4.4  billion  In  the  face  of  the  $200 
billion  federal  budget  deficit.  Physicists  will 
explain  that  the  collider  will  bolster  U.S. 
technological  leadership  In  a  wealth  of 
fields  crucial  to  our  ability  to  compete  eco- 
nomically with  Europe  and  Japan.  There 
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will  be  a  lot  of  talk  about  spinoffs— like 
super-fast  magnetic  trains  and  devices  to 
make  pictures  of  the  inside  of  the  liody. 
which  are  already  spinoffs  from  the  super- 
chilled,  superconducting  magnets  devised 
for  accelerators. 

There  also  will  lie  a  lot  of  talk  about  how 
impossible  tt  Is  to  predict  what  will  come  of 
fundamental  new  knowledge.  After  all,  a 
century  ago  electricity  was  a  useless  latiora- 
tory  curiosity  good  only  for  frying  unwary 
researchers. 

But  as  far  as  I'm  concerned,  forget  all 
that  spinoff  stuff.  That's  Just  an  excuse  for 
spending  the  money. 

I  want  to  know  why  galaxies  formed,  why 
mass  popped  into  existence,  how  the  uni- 
verse is  going  to  end  and  why  radiation  Is  so 
completely  different  from  electricity. 

You  see,  particle  accelerators  are  designed 
to  smash  together  subatomic  particles  with 
such  force  that  they  are  converted  into  ex- 
tremely dense,  microscopic  blotis  of  pure 
energy.  The  bigger  the  accelerator  the 
harder  the  collision  and  the  denser  the  blip 
of  energy. 

To  understand  why  that  matters,  you 
liave  to  realize  that  15  billion  years  ago  aU 
the  mass  and  energy  in  the  present  universe 
were  packed  into  a  single  point  with  no  real 
size  at  all.  and  with  Infinite  mass.  Don't  try 
to  picture  this— it  will  kill  brain  cells. 

This  enigmatic  spot  began  to  expand  for 
some  reason  and,  as  it  cooled,  immensely  im- 
portant things  like  gravity  and  matter  con- 
densed out  of  the  maelstrom.  Everything 
from  subatomic  particles  to  the  very  laws  of 
the  universe  suddenly  appeared  at  specific 
"temperatures." 

The  energy  denlsty  created  in  the  super- 
conducting supercollider  will  lie  alMut  equal 
to  the  densities  that  existed  when  the  uni- 
verse was  a  tiny  fraction  of  a  second  old. 
That's  the  point  at  which  there  appeared 
objects  called  quarks— from  wtiich  one  can 
make  things  like  protons,  neutrons,  stars 
and  people. 

This  is  also  the  moment  when  sudden  dif- 
ferences appeared  between  the  force  ttiat 
creates  electricity  and  the  force  that  causes 
radiation.  Prior  to  that  moment,  they  were 
the  same  force.  Afterwards,  they  went  by 
very  different  rules. 

It  was  as  though  a  universe  of  water  had 
suddenly  undergone  a  change  of  state  and 
turned  into  ice. 

So  when  the  supercollider  comes  on  line 
in  1996.  for  the  first  time  in  the  planet's  his- 
tory a  little  piece  of  the  universe's  "ice"  will 
turn  back  Into  "water". 

Of  course,  it's  still  a  very  cold  universe 
and  the  droplet  of  "water"  will  Instantly 
freeze.  But  the  glimpse  of  "water"  will  pro- 
vide clues  to  some  of  the  most  fundamental 
mysteries  of  our  "Ice"-lx>und  universe. 

It  wlU  reveal  something  about  why  matter 
clumped  into  masses  like  galaxies  as  the 
universe  cooled,  whether  there  are  whole 
new  types  of  energy  and  matter  and  wheth- 
er the  universe  will  expand  forever.  The  su- 
percollider will  point  the  way  toward  ele- 
gant. Inexpressibly  beautiful  mathematical 
formulas  that  explain  the  workings  of  the 
whole  universe. 

In  short,  the  supercollider  will  tie  an  as- 
tonishing triumph  of  human  imagination 
and  determination,  a  token  of  our  saving 
grace,  the  claim  we  liave  on  the  Creator's 
tiemused  affection. 

Rotiert  Wilson,  who  talked  Congress  into 
financing  an  earlier  $500  million  accelerator 
at  Fermilab  in  Illinois,  said  it  best  when  he 
stubliomly  refused  to  argue  that  splnsoffs 
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>iunr  iisin    hu  mt  m.  t900  hilllan  defidt.  That's  an  In-    tana.    Bi«natt   la   aaHlaaalv  and   unaaHoona- 
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would  MMnehow  help 


"la  than  anythtM  cannnriinA  with  the 
bopM  ot  tUm  aeeelHratflr  that  In  any  way  In- 
volvw  tbe  aaenrtty  of  the  oountryT'  Hked 
SM-JOtanPaaton. 

Ifo  rir.  I  do  not  believe  ao,"   repUed 


'Jlouaxm  at  am"  demandftd  Putore. 

•Hotbiiw  at  all."  nld  WOson  unperturba- 
bly. 

"n  taaa  no  value  In  that  reapectr' 

"It  haa  only  to  do  with  the  reject  with 
whiefa  we  reivd  one  another,  the  dlsnity  of 
men,  our  love  of  culture.  It  has  to  do  with 
thoee  thlnv.  It  haa  to  do  with,  are  we  good 
palnteta.  lood  KUlpton.  great  poeta?  I  mean 
■n  the  thtaisi  we  really  venerate  and  honor 
in  our  country  and  are  patriotic  about.  It 
haa  nothlnc  to  do  directly  with  defending 
our  country  except  to  make  it  worth  defend- 
In*."  

[Pram  The  Oakland  [CAl  Tribune.  Feb.  10. 
1967] 

SUFBOOLLOBa  OOULO  BB  A  SlKAL  AT  $5 

Bnxioii 
(By  Peter  Aleshire) 
Tbe  queatlon  aa  to  whether  the  world's 
Mnert  atom  BBoaaher  Is  worth  $4.4  billion  is 
Uke  one  of  thoae  optical  illusions.  Concen- 
tiBte  on  one  part  of  the  picture,  and  it  looks 
Uke  a  vase  concentrate  in  a  different  place 
and  It  looks  like  tbe  outline  of  two  faces 
looklnc  at  one  another. 
Hie  question  became  more  political  than 
recently  when  President  Ronald 
aunooDced  that  he  supports  plans 
to  buOd  the  mammoth  collider  by  1996.  Re- 
portedly, that  means  a  $60  million  addition 
to  the  Department  of  Energjr's  budget  for 
tlaeal  1987  and  peak  funding  of  perhaps 
1600  mflUcB  a  year  once  construction  begins 
somfeUme  in  the  early  1990'8— which  would 
effectively  double  the  Federal  budget  for 
l^gta-energy  physics  research. 

The  only  question  now  is  whether  Con- 
gress wQl  go  along  and  whether  the  contin- 
ued iiuUiillty  of  the  government  to  bring  the 
budget  deficit  under  control  will  change  the 
beat-laid  iriane. 

Now.  if  I  were  Just  the  science  writer.  I 
would  have  no  trouble  advising  Congress 
bow  to  vote.  It  seems  to  me  that  4  million 
years  of  human  evolution  demand  that  we 
buOd  this  SS-mile-around  underground 
tunnel  in  which  protons  will  collide  with 
such  energy  that  they'll  recreate  conditions 
that  existed  wbax  the  imiverse  was  a  quad- 
rOUonth  of  a  second  old. 

The  results  of  those  microscopic  collisions 
win  help  physicists  determine  how  the  uni- 
t.  why  energy  condensed  into 
why  galSTifs  formed,  what  will  even- 
tually become  of  tbe  universe,  and  they  will 
eontrfbutc  toward  the  development  of  a 
atn^  mathematical  theory  that  explains  all 
of  the  wOdly  different  forces  in  the  unl- 
verse— from  the  firing  of  the  neutrons  in 
your  bcaln  to  the  otbit  of  the  Earth. 

But,  then,  rm  alao  the  medical  writer. 
The  eanatnietton  costs  of  the  supercollider 
wwikl  Just  about  pay  the  State's  Medl-Cal 
bill  for  a  year.  Ri^t  now.  today,  we've  got 
children  beinc  beaten  to  death  because 
tbare  are  no  child  protective  service  workers 
to  tnvastlgstf  tbe  early,  tell-tale  reports  of 
aburive  parents.  We've  got  people  sleeping 
every  night  in  cardboard  boxes.  We've  got 
baUes  bdnc  bom  dead  because  their  pover- 
ty-atilGken  mother  cant  find  a  doctor  to 
provide  prenatal  care. 
Ostanslbly.  we  cant  deal  with  aU  of  these 
because  the  Federal  Qovemment 
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has  got  a  $300  billion  deficit.  That's  an  in- 
coocetvable  amount  of  money.  Convert  one- 
year's  deficit  into  a  stack  of  $1,000  bills  and 
it  would  be  a  navigation  hazard  to  an  orbit- 
ing apace  shuttle. 

So,  obviouaiy  there's  a  terrible  budget 
cri^  in  Washington  and  everyone's  got  to 
tighten  their  belt.  A  few  years  of  sacrifice,  a 
Judicious  increase  in  taxes  to  pay  off  the 
debt,  and  then  we  can  talk  about  supercol- 
Ud«s. 

Ekcept.  this  is  the  same  government  that 
is  a|)ending  about  $S  billion  annually  on  re- 
search into  a  missile  defense  system  that 
won't  work.  If  we're  lucky,  and  will  make 
the  world  far  more  dangerous  if  It  does.  One 
aircraft  carrier  task  force— capable  of  stand- 
ing by  helplessly  off  the  cosst  of  Lebanon- 
costs  twice  as  much  as  the  supercollider. 
Thfc  Is  a  government  handing  out  tax 
breaks  and  spending  about  $300  billion  a 
yesr  on  the  military. 

'nierefore,  I  say  we've  got  to  build  the  col- 
lider, a  thin  tube  surrounded  by  8,000  huge 
superconducting  magnets  that  will  goad 
protons  into  head-on  collisions  at  nearly  the 
speed  of  light. 

I  could  summon  up  a  bunch  of  prosaic  rea- 
sons for  building  the  collider,  a  10-foot-wide 
tunnel  00-feet  underground.  It'll  create 
7,000  Jobs;  it'll  ensure  America's  dominance 
In  the  world  of  physics  which  is  crucial  to 
our  whole  high-technology  economy.  It  will 
draw  thousands  of  brilliant  new  people  into 
physics  who  will  In  their  careers  discover 
mMiy  wonders;  it  will  create  spinoff  indus- 
tries. 

Already,  supermagnets  built  for  accelera- 
tora  have  spawned  magnetic  resonance 
imagers— the  latest  way  to  make  life-saving 
pictures  of  the  inside  of  the  body. 

Those  are  probably  the  kinds  of  argu- 
ments that  will  be  used  to  seU  Congress  on 
the  collider. 

I  offer  them  out  of  expediency— having 
also  been,  in  my  checkered  career,  the  polit- 
ical writer. 

But  as  far  as  I'm  concerned,  they're  Just 
an  excuse.  The  real  reasoii  to  build  the  col- 
lider is  to  be  faithful  to  our  long-dead  ances- 
toes  who  first  watched  the  fire  started  by  a 
listening  strike  and  wondered.  It's  what 
weTre  about,  like  cats  are  about  fluid  leaps 
and  potmcing  on  small  moving  things. 

Still,  I  have  to  admit,  at  times  like  this, 
the  memories  of  desperate  women  trying  to 
find  doctors  for  their  dying  babies  take  the 
fim  out  of  spending  $4.4  billion  on  atom 
soiashers. 
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tana.  Bivnatt  ia  aalftosaly  and  unaotfoona- 
dously  dadtoatod  to  the  people  of  Sacramon- 
to,  and  he  aarvea  aa  an  outslandkig  role- 
model  to  all  dlizana,  young  and  old. 

Burnett  haa  given  fraely  of  both  his  time 
and  eneitjy,  and  haa  k)ng  been  a  community 
leader  in  Sacramento.  He  haa  served  as  a  city 
coundlmon  and  aa  mayor,  and  haa  served  as 
a  voluntaer  on  the  Board  of  Directors  for 
Mercy  Hoapital,  the  Sacramento  Regional 
Foundation,  the  Sacramento  History  Center, 
the  Saciamento  Truat  for  Historic  Preserva- 
tion, Frienda  of  the  Arts  Commission  arKJ  ttw 
Library  FourKJatxm.  He  continues  to  serve  cur- 
rently as  chairman  of  the  Crocker  Art  Museum 
AssodatiDn's  Capital  Buikling  Campaign. 

The  aits  have  long  held  Burnett's  attention 
and  Sacramento  is  richer  due  to  his  strong 
commitment  to  improving  and  enriching  our 
community's  cultural  arts.  His  efforts  on  behalf 
of  ttw  arts  have  included  serving  as  president 
of  the  Sacramento  Regiorud  Arts  Council, 
memberahip  in  tiie  Conductor's  Circle  for  the 
Sacramanto  Symphony,  participation  in  the 
formatioii  of  ttie  metropolitan  arts  commission, 
founding  the  Crocker  Art  Gallery  Association 
and  the  library  foundation  and  participation  In 
the  buiklng  of  the  State  railroad  museum. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Burnett  Miller  is  a  dedk»ted 
American  and  a  stiong,  thoughtful,  and  com- 
passionate community  leader.  On  behalf  of 
the  peo^  of  Sacramento  I  congratulate  Bur- 
nett as  he  receives  the  1986  Sacramento  Citi- 
zen of  the  Year  Award  for  his  extended 
achievement  and  service  to  our  city,  I  offer  my 
sincere  best  wishes  to  Burnett,  his  wife  Mimi, 
and  his  otiier  family  memtiers,  arMi  ttiank  him 
for  his  ctodicated  service  to  the  people  of  Sac- 
ramenta 


CONGRESSIONAL  SALUTE  TO 
MR.  BURNETT  MILLER 


HON.  ROBERT  T.  MATSUI 

opCALiroRinA 
IH  THE  HOUSE  Oy  RKFRSSEHTATTVKS 

Monday,  March  2,  1987 
Mr.  MATSUI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wouki  like  to 
c4l  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  in  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives  to  the  exemplary 
community  service  performed  by  R.  Burnett 
MJMer,  who  receives  ttie  Sacramento  Board  of 
Realtors'  1986  Sacramento  Citizen  of  the 
Yaar  Award. 

Burnett  is  invahjable  to  our  community.  He 
has  devoted  over  35  years  of  his  life  to  im- 
paoving  Sacramento  and  assuring  that  our 
unique  city's  historical  and  cultajral  asaets  are 
pseserved  for  future  generations  of  Sacramerv 


THE  DEATH  OP  BROOKS  SMITH 


HON.  GEORGE  (BUDDY)  DARDEN 

or  GKORGIA 
IK  XHE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  2,  1987 

Mr.  DARDEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  saddened 
to  Inform  my  colleagues  of  Vne  recent  death  of 
Brooks  Smith,  a  well-respected  member  of  the 
joumaliam  community  in  the  State  of  Georgia. 

BrooMs  Smith  also  was  an  outstanding  con- 
tritxjtor  to  dvk:  life  in  my  hometown  of  Mariet- 
ta. And.  my  family  and  I  will  remember  Nm  as 
a  kind,  periarous,  and  helpful  nei^ibor. 

During  the  20  years  as  publisher  of  the 
Marietta  Daily  Journal,  Brooks  Smith  built  that 
daily  p|iblk»tion  from  a  circulation  of  (ust 
3,800  to  a  sturdy  readership  of  20,000— with  a 
matching  advance  in  its  prestige  among  Geor- 
gia newspapers.  It  was  also  during  tiiat  time 
that  ttie  Marietta  DaHy  Journal  began  acquir- 
ing other  metit)poUtan  Atlanta  newspapers— 
the  bednning  of  what  has  become  the  dynam- 
ic Nei^nor  Newspapers. 

Brooks  Smith  was  a  native  of  Vinita,  OK, 
and  a  graduate  of  Baytor  University.  He 
served  as  a  reporter,  bureau  manager,  and 
Southern  diviston  sports  editor  for  United 
Press  International,  and  was  an  editor  on 
UPl'a  New  York  war  deak  during  WorM  War  II. 

While  he  was  Southern  diviakxi  newa  man- 
ager for  UPI  after  the  war,  he  won  recognition 
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tor  his  outstanding  coverage  of  the  toagic 
Winecoff  Hotel  fire  in  Atianta  in  1946. 

Brooks  Smith  was  a  member  of  the  Marietta 
Rotary  Chjb  for  30  years  and  was  presMent 
during  the  ckA>'s  golden  anniversary  celebra- 
tion of  1954-55.  He  was  a  former  chairman  of 
the  Cobb  County  Red  Cross,  a  director  of  the 
YMCA,  a  Kennestone  Hospital  volunteer,  a 
Cot*  Chamber  of  Commerce  director,  and  a 
volunteer  witti  the  Meals-on-Wheels  Program. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  my  colteagues  to  join  me 
in  expressing  our  condolences  to  his  widow, 
Lucia  Rogers  Smith,  and  to  other  members  of 
the  family  of  Brooks  Smittv- an  outstanding 
practitioner  of  the  art  of  journalism.  I  also 
would  like  to  have  included  in  the  Congres- 
SKJNAL  Record  the  invocation  which  my  wife. 
Ullian.  offered  during  ttie  funofal  servkre  for 
Brooks  Smitfi— a  man  wtro,  as  she  reminded 
us  all  that  day,  was  a  friend,  a  neighbor,  and  a 
true  Christian  example. 

"Let  us  pray: 

O  Father,  In  this  solemn  and  sacred 
moment,  we  recognize  You  as  the  giver  of 
all  good  and  perfect  gifts.  The  world  was 
blessed  by  the  life  and  labors  of  our  friend 
and  neighbor.  Brooks  Smith.  Life,  to  him. 
was  a  priceless  truat,  a  search  for  the  truth. 
Brooks  Smith  presented  to  the  world  a 
living  example  of  the  admonition.  "Ye  shall 
know  the  truth  and  the  truth  shall  set  you 
free."  He  felt  that  the  pen  was  a  far  more 
powerful  Instrument  than  the  sword.  He  at- 
tempted to  remove  the  chains  of  Ignorance 
and  superstition  from  the  minds  of  your 
children,  and  to  allow  peace  and  truth  to 
cover  the  earth  as  the  waters  cover  the  sea. 

For  the  eternal  Influence  Brooks  exerted 
In  his  private  and  public  life,  we  thank 
ihee.  Truly  he  lived  an  exemplary  life.  We 
thank  You  for  the  Christian  home  he  and 
Lucia  established.  We  thank  You  for  the 
wonderful  children  and  grandchildren  who 
came  from  this  fine  union.  They  can  always 
be  thankful  for  their  heritage,  remembering 
"A  good  name  is  rather  to  be  chosen  than 
great  riches." 

Father,  turn  the  search  light  of  truth  on 
each  mind  and  heart  In  this  church  at  this 
moment.  May  each  one  here  remember  that 
life  is  so  uncertain  and  we  are  given  a  limit- 
ed period  In  which  to  make  our  contribution 
to  society.  May  we  live  a  life  of  service  for 
others  as  Brooks  did,  and  know  that  truly  it 
is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive. 

May  our  lives,  ss  was  Brooks'  life,  be  con- 
sistent with  the  message  our  words  pro- 
claim. When  we  stand  before  the  final 
Judge,  our  Ood.  may  He  say  to  us,  as  we 
know  He  is  saying  now  to  Brooks,  "You 
have  fought  a  good  fight,  you  have  finished 
the  race,  you  have  kept  the  faith,  enter 
thou  into  the  Joy  of  the  Lord."  Amen. 


THE  lOOTH  ANNIVERSARY  OP 
THE  AUBURN,  NY.  CHAMBER 
OF  COMMERCE 


HON.  FRANK  HORTON 

OP  nw  Toaa 

m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  2,  1987 
Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  March  9,  1987. 
is  a  very  special  day  to  me  and  to  my  con- 
stituents in  the  Auburn,  NY.  area.  On  ttiat  day 
the  Chamber  of  Cornmerce  of  Auburn  and 
Cayuga  County  will  celebrate  Its  100th  anni- 
versary as  a  buainess  and  trade  organization. 
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The  ciiamber.  with  over  400  members,  has 
played  a  crucial  role  in  ttie  economk:  devetop- 
ment  of  cental  New  Yorii.  From  its  inception 
as  the  Auburn  Board  of  Trade  on  March  9. 
1887;  to  ttie  Business  ItAen's  Association  of 
Auburn  two  decades  later  and  to  ttie  Aubum 
Chamber  of  Commeroe  in  1915.  ttie  Chamber 
of  Commerce  of  Aubum  and  Cayuga  County 
has  been  at  ttie  forefront  of  business  activity. 

The  responsibilities  ttiat  come  with  repre- 
senting a  txisiness  community  in  a  city  require 
a  great  deal  of  time  and  effort  The  responsi- 
bilities of  representing  not  only  ttie  uft)an 
center  txit  the  rural  communities  throughout 
ttie  county,  whteh  the  chamber  does,  seem 
oven¥helming.  Chamber  PreskJent  Thomas 
Penman  and  1987  Chairman  William  A.  Naiva 
are  to  be  commended  for  ttieir  skill  and  dili- 
gence in  managing  ttie  organization. 

Cayuga  County  rests  among  New  York's 
most  beautiful  setting — ttie  Finger  Lakes 
region.  Its  pristine  beauty  often  hides  the  fact 
that  it  is  in  upstate  New  Yortt— in  our  Nation's 
frost  belt  Economic  development  in  this 
region,  we  are  told,  is  a  thing  of  ttie  past. 
Business  and  industry  are  moving  to  the  West 
and  Soutti.  The  area  is  sk>wly  decaying  at  its 
foundation,  they  say. 

Well,  tfiose  wtx)  believe  that  are  wrong; 
dead  wrong.  The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
Aubum  and  Cayuga  County  recentty  formed 
an  economic  devetopment  council  in  an  effort 
to  attract  more  business  and  industry  to  ttie 
area.  Even  though  ttie  council  is  in  its  infancy, 
it  has  tieen  a  tremendous  success.  Despite 
continued  diffknjit  times  In  and  around  the 
area,  Cayuga  County  continues  to  make  a  re- 
sounding comeback  from  the  recession-filled 
years  of  the  eariy  1980's. 

A  centennial  anniversary  is  an  exciting  and 
wonderful  occaskw.  and  worthy  of  being  hon- 
ored. The  people  of  Cayuga  County  can  take 
pride  in  the  success  of  the  chamt)er.  Thou- 
sands of  citizens  have  taken  part  in  the  activi- 
ties of  ttiis  organization,  and  literally  hundreds 
of  ttiousands  more  have  benefited  directly 
from  Its  work.  These  benefits  include  a  strong- 
er local  economy,  improved  schools  and  a 
clear  sense  of  "community."  These  are  ttie 
things  that  make  Aubum  the  city  it  is.  And  ttie 
people  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
Aubum  and  Cayuga  County  have  played  a 
critical  role  in  ttiis  development 

Mr.  Speaker,  wtien  the  offk:ial  anniversary 
of  the  chamtier  comes  next  week.  I  hope 
ttiose  involved— directiy  or  indirectty— vyill  take 
time  to  reflect  on  the  history  of  ttie  organiza- 
tion and  on  the  positive  Impact  it  fias  made  on 
central  New  York. 

I  want  to  send  my  personal  congratulations 
to  Tom  and  Bill  and  ttie  entire  memtiership  of 
ttie  Chamtier  of  Commerce  of  Autxim  and 
Cayuga  County  for  a  job  well  done. 


BLACK  AND  IN  BUSINESS 


HON.  MICKEY  LELAND 

or  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  2,  1987 

Mr.  LELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wouM  like  to 
bring  to  ttie  attention  of  my  colleagues  the  fol- 
k>wing  article  whk:h  appeared  in  the  February 
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23.  1987.  edition  of  ttie  Houston  Poet  The  ar- 
ticle probes  into  the  concenw  arxi  efforts  of 
the  littie-racognized  minority  entrepreneurs  in 
ttie  Houston  area  and  can  be  used  when 
studying  ttie  issue  of  minority-owned  buainesa- 
es  on  a  national  scale. 

The  Houston  City  Council  recentty  approved 
an  ordinance  designed  to  augment  ttie  per- 
centage of  ttie  total  dollar  spent  t>y  ttie  city  of 
Houston  toward  minority-and  women-owned 
businesses.  Since  1984,  ttie  number  of  minori- 
ty-owned businesses  in  Houston  has  in- 
creased significantty.  There  are  approximately 
1 1 ,000  businesses  owned  by  blacks  in  Hous- 
ton, a  figure  ttiat  represents  nearty  16  percent 
of  the  total  number  of  businesses  in  Harris 
County.  There  have  been  distinct  efforts  made 
to  award  government  conti^cts  to  these  busi- 
nesses t)y  ttie  city  of  Houston. 

It  is  my  hope  that  my  colleagues  ¥rill  be 
able  to  use  ttiis  article  as  a  model  when  ttie 
issue  of  minority-owned  txjsinesses  arises  in 
ttieir  respective  districts.  I  commend  ttiis  arti- 
cle to  my  distinguished  colleagues. 

[Prom  the  Houston  Post,  Feb.  23, 1987] 

Black  and  ih  Business— Mihoritt  Entrk- 
PRZNXtms  Strivx  por  Pibcb  op  American 
Drkam 

(By  Margaret  Downing) 

Talk  to  them  and  they  sound  the  same 
theme  in  separate  conversations  from  dif- 
ferent experiences.  They  work  long,  sc»ne 
would  say  incredibly  long,  hours.  They  are 
detaU  experts,  contemplating  expansion, 
contained  by  cost-effectiveness. 

They  are  the  successful  and  the  up-and- 
coming  black  businessmen  and  women  of 
Houston  and  they  are  Just  like  their  white 
counterparts— emlxxUments  of  the  Ameri- 
can ethic  of  pride,  hard  work  and  determi- 
nation. 

And,  of  course  they  are  not  like  them. 

To  be  black  and  in  business  In  Houston  is 
to  t>e  struggling  with  a  bad  economy. 

But,  some  black  leaders  say,  as  minorities 
they  face  additional  problems.  Financing 
may  be  harder  to  get,  with  l>ank  loans  par- 
ticularly difficult  to  negotiate,  they  say. 
The  supportive  networks  of  contacts  and  re- 
lationships with  the  white,  majority  busi- 
ness commimlty  often  aren't  there. 

There  are  prejudices  to  overcome.  The 
same  consumers  who  avidly  buy  liarbecue 
from  a  black-owned  business,  may  hesitate 
at  a  black-owned  car  repair  shop,  iMck  off 
from  a  black  architectural  firm,  and  tiave  no 
intention  of  ever  doing  business  with  a  black 
realty  firm. 

And  these  prejudices  apply  not  only  to 
whites,  but  to  blacks  who  take  their  busi- 
ness elsewhere,  black  leaders  say.  A  catch 
phrase  relwunding  alMut  the  black  business 
community  in  Houston  goes  like  ttiis: 

"A  dollar  in  the  Asian  community  turns 
over  four  times  before  It  leaves.  Only  80 
cents  of  the  first  dollar  in  the  black  commu- 
nity stays  there  t>efore  it  leaves." 

"We  have  seen  a  lot  of  black  businesses 
fall  to  the  economy,"  said  Earl  B.  Loggins, 
chairman  of  the  Iward  of  the  Houston  Citi- 
zens Chaml>er  of  Commerce,  the  t>lack 
chamt>er  in  Houston,  which  tias  mare  than 
2.500  meml>ers. 

Out  of  the  more  than  70,000  biuinesses  in 
Harris  County,  11,050  are  owned  by  blacks, 
according  to  government  figures.  That's 
roughly  10  percent.  The  majority  are  small 
operations  with  sole  proprietotahUx  ac- 
counting for  most  of  them. 
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The  ptifTfliitatt  of  cootncU  given  out  to 
nlnaitty-MMl  wmai-owned  buatneases  in 
HooitaB  by  the  etty  ia  inereeatng.  In  IMS. 
out  of  tMt.!  BBlIUan  In  oontncte  let.  $57.5 
mflnoB  or  10.1  percent  went  to  mlnorlty-or 
voBanHnRMd  biaineeB.  In  IMe,  out  of 
tUXM  BBflUon  in  oontncte.  $75.9  nUllion  or 
1X»  penent  vent  to  mlnorlty-or  women- 


Aeeonttnc  to  Houeton  City  CouncUmen 
Rodney  BUi.  before  peasMe  in  1W4  of  the 
Woeaen  end  Minority  Buatneas  Enterprise 
onUnenoe,  leas  than  1  percent  of  the  total 
dollar  apent  hj  the  dty  went  to  mlnority- 
and  women-owned  bualneaaea. 

Ata  of  the  atatus  of  black-owned 
in  Houaton  are  as  varied  aa  the 
people  laaulnc  them. 

Some  blacka  open  their  own  businesses 
after  beinc  atymled  in  their  attempts  to 
nmOx  the  top  of  a  coipOTation. 

"A  peraon  wanta  the  aatiafaction  of  know- 
ing he  can  more  ao  oontrol  his  own  future, 
hie  atandard  of  Uvtaig.  It's  a  matter  of  being 
compenHted  better  through  efforts  of  your 
own  energlea  rather  than  working  for  some- 
one elae."  aald  MQton  Carroll,  chairman  of 
the  Texaa  Southern  University  Board  of  Re- 
genta  and  preaident  of  a  machine  shop  that 
eaten  to  the  i^  aervlce  business  and  has  dl- 
veratfied  with  defenae  industry  contracts. 

"There'a  a  lot  of  black  businesses  around 
Houaton  that  people  dont  read  about  or 
talk  about  People  take  them  for  granted. 

"We  have  the  architects,  the  engineers. 
the  doctors,  but  there  are  other  service  and 
retaD  eatabllshmenta  in  Houston."  said  Car- 
roll 

According  to  Richard  WUta,  economic  de- 
velopment coordinator  for  the  Houston-Onl- 
veeton  Area  Council,  it  isn't  a  lack  of  exper- 
tlae  that  keepa  blacks  from  running  their 


"We  have  a  number  of  people  who've  nm 
burineaaes  for  others,  so  that's  really  not 
the  probleni."  wnt>  said. 

"Capital  and  collateral  are  the  biggest 
proUenw."  said  WQtz. 

What  many  blacks  don't  realize  is  that 
Identy  of  funding  help  ia  still  available  in 
the  Houston  area,  either  through  several 
federal  programs  such  as  the  Small  Busl- 
neaa  Administration  or  the  MESBIC  Finan- 
cial Cwpoiatian  of  Houston.  Wiltz  said. 

OouncQman  Ellis  sees  the  situation  from  a 
aU^tly  differmt  perq>ectlve. 

"I  think  that  there  is  a  basic  problem  In 
the  Ua^  community  of  not  having  enough 
people  who  are  of  the  entrepreneurial 
nature,"  aaid  Ellla. 

"A  lot  of  petvle  in  my  generation— I'm 
33— crew  up  belnc  taught  that  if  you  go  to 
school  and  get  a  good  education,  that  is 
your  paaapcHt  to  ixtMperlty."  said  Ellis. 

"We>e  put  a  lot  of  emphasis  on  higher 
education.  I  have  three  degrees  myself. 
Somewhere  along  the  way  there  is  a  need  to 
push  the  measage  to  take  the  risk  and  start 
abuatneaa." 

Black  aooompllshments  in  business  are 
frequently  compared— unfavorably— with 
thoae  of  the  Oriental  immigrants  to  this 
country,  many  of  whom  seem  to  arrive  here 
with  nothing  and  within  Just  a  few  years  are 
handling  thriving  buslneases. 

Ellis  and  other  blacks  readily  acknowl- 
edfed  thia,  but  gave  differing  reasons  for 
the  attuatlon. 

Tb  EDla  It's  simple.  "A  number  of  other 
ethnic  groups  come  from  a  system  where 
there  waa  a  strong  entrepreneurial  back- 
ground. I  have  gme  to  the  Far  East  on  a 
»""»'«—•  of  ocrarions  and  in  Taiwan,  for  in- 
stance, it  has  always  amazed  me  everylxxly's 
always  adllng  something." 
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Tto  J.J.  Smith,  project  director  for  the  Mi- 
noilty  Business  Development  Center,  which 
is  (ksigned  to  aid  minority  businesses  in  get- 
ting financial  assistance  and  contracts,  the 
reaaon  also  is  simple. 

"Many  Asians  will  take  businesses  that 
have  low  profit  margins  and  make  them 
work.  They  work  seven  days  a  week  and  live 
behind  or  above  the  business. 

"Vou're  not  going  to  find  many  Americans 
doing  that,  and  blacks  are  very  American  in 
th^  culture,"  Smith  said. 

Also,  Smith  said.  "There  is  a  tendency  for 
blacka  to  want  to  disperse,  to  integrate, 
while  you  find  most  other  groups  .  .  .  tend 
to  come  together.  This  puts  a  black  business 
person  at  a  competitive  disadvantage. 
There's  no  way  a  black-owned  supermarket 
is  floing  to  compete  with  Safeway  in  an  inte- 
grated neighborhood.  A  Safeway  could  suc- 
ceed In  the  black  comunity,"  Smith  added. 

There  have  been  problems  In  other  cities 
with  the  minority-  and  women-owned  busl- 
neases with  companies  owned  and  dominat- 
ed by  whites  setting  up  a  black  chief  operat- 
ing officer  as  a  figurehead  to  unfairly  cap- 
ture the  new  business.  Ellis  said  this  has  not 
happened  here  to  any  great  extent. 

'h  think  our  major  contractors  realize  the 
city  is  very  determined  on  this,"  agreed 
Councilman  Judson  Robinson.  "Our  affirm- 
ative action  section  headed  by  Mrs.  (Lee  El- 
liott) Brown  has  done  a  great  Job  of  seeing 
those  kind  of  shams  are  revealed  for  what 
they  really  are." 

Robinson,  whose  father  started  his  real 
estate  business  in  1944,  said  he  went  Into 
the  business  liecause  "it  was  Just  something 
that  all  of  us  children  understood  that  our 
parents  expected  us  to  become  involved  In.". 
He  thinks  strides  have  been  made  since 
then,  when  black-owned  businesses  dealt 
mostly  with  the  black  community. 

"In  1944,  because  things  were  segregated 
the  majority  community  did  not  want  to 
reat  you  a  house.  We  feU  in  and  performed 
a  service  that  persons  out  of  the  majority 
community  did  not  want  to  do,"  said  Robin- 
son. 'Today,  I  think  the  first  thing  a  person 
looks  at  is  the  color  of  the  dollar,  and  if  the 
doUaxs  are  green  they  go  after  them." 

According  to  Loggins  of  the  Houston  Citi- 
zens Chamber,  despite  the  problems  blaclu 
in  Houston  are  increasingly  Interested  in 
going  into  business  for  themselves.  "Some 
of  them  feel  like  they  might  have  l)een 
better  off  when  this  economy  hit.  They 
would  have  had  something  Instead  of  Just 
being  terminated." 

Blaclcs  are  countering  their  lack  of  entree 
into  the  white  business  world  with  network- 
ing groups  of  their  own. 

Lorenza  Williams  and  Renee  Ferrell 
founded  The  Houston  Business  Exchange 
for  minority  networUng  In  June.  The  Tues- 
day morning  group  has  48  members  in  its 
oae-person-per-profession  membership,  with 
a  goal  of  more  than  100  members  in  the 
next  six  months. 

And,  this  Thursday,  as  part  of  a  nation- 
wide program.  Black  Enterprise  Magazine  is 
coming  to  Houston  to  sponsor  "ProfessioiuU 
Exchange:  A  Networking  Forum."  The  semi- 
nar, scheduled  for  6-11  p.m.  at  the  Holiday 
Inn  Crowne  Plaza.  2222  W.  Loop  South,  Is 
cosponsored  by  the  Wall  Street  investment 
house  Shearaon  Lehman  Brothers  Inc.,  the 
Osuston  Citizens  Chamber  and  Houston's 
Black  Professional  Organizations. 

In  annoimcing  the  program.  Earl  O. 
Oraves,  editor  of  the  magazine,  said,  "We 
recogn^  that  reaching  our  full  potential 
for  success  in  the  worlds  of  business,  finance 
or  the  professions  requires  much  more  than 
knowledge,  sklU  and  determination. 
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"We  m(ust  work  diligently  to  buUd  our  own 
versioiu  of  old  boys  networks." 

Normap  D.  Campbell  is  a  35-year-old  black 
bualnesstnan  who  in  December  1985  engi- 
neered a  leveraged  buyout  of  Star  Adair  In- 
sulation, an  insulation  company  that  had 
filed  for  reorganization  under  Chapter  11  of 
the  federal  bankruptcy  laws. 

By  reducing  its  operations  to  a  Houston 
base  and  concentrating  on  the  Oulf  Coast 
for  busiaeaa— as  opposed  to  a  previous  sales 
territory  of  35  states— Campbell  was  able  to 
get  the  oompany  in  the  black  again. 

Why  take  on  a  failing  company  as  his  first 
private  entrepreneurial  venture? 

"I  felt  like  I  had  the  personal  abUlty  to 
make  it  work  as  a  company.  My  background 
had  been  in  business  .  .  .  My  father  had  his 
own  buainess,  his  own  dry  cleaners,"  said 
Campbell,  who  holds  a  graduate  degree  In 
business  from  Southern  Methodist  Universi- 
ty. 

"In  business  you  Just  have  to  accept  the 
fact  you  don't  leave  at  5  o'clock.  You  have 
to  have  the  type  of  personality  that  you 
enjoy  the  challenge." 
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Mr.  MILLER  of  California  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
constituents  of  Contra  Costa  County,  CA, 
have  rmde  an  extraordinary  commitment  to 
htelping  the  homeless  in  our  community.  I  want 
to  highly  commend  their  efforts. 

We  have  not  seen  a  fK>us<r>g  crisis  of  tfie 
magrutude  we  are  witnessing  today  since  the 
Great  Depression.  Homelessness  is  rising  in 
every  area  of  Vhe  country,  in  rural  areas  as 
well  as  the  inner  cities.  For  wtiatever  reason — 
the  unavailability  of  affordable  housing,  lack  of 
employment  opportunities,  or  deinstitutional- 
ization of  tfie  mentally  ill — up  to  3  million 
Americans  are  now  wttfKHJt  homes. 

Forty  percent,  the  fastest  growing  segment 
of  the  Itomeless,  are  families  with  children.  In 
an  effort  to  cope  with  living  without  a  home, 
families  are  being  torn  apart.  Parents  with  chil- 
dren are  forced  to  decide  between  their  chil- 
dren steeping  in  a  car,  dilapidated  shelters,  or 
on  a  street  comer  and  placing  them  In  foster 
homes.  In  many  cases,  the  fattier  leaves  the 
family  wtien  a  shelter  refuses  to  take  the 
family  as  a  whole.  Of  the  800,000  cfiikJren 
living  on  the  streets,  a  great  numtier  regularly 
miss  s«hool,  if  they  attend  at  all,  and  suffer 
from  emotioriai  trauma  associated  with  home- 
lessneas. 

Contra  Costa  County,  wtiere  pertiaps  as 
many  as  10,000  individuais  are  homeless,  es- 
tat>iish«d  an  Office  on  IHomelessness  last  No- 
vember. As  a  recent  artk:le  from  a  Contra 
Costa  newspaper  details,  the  office  was  cre- 
ated tiy  a  county  task  force  with  donations  of 
$10,odC  from  the  Hands  Across  America  t>en- 
efit  and  office  space  from  the  United  Way. 
With  a  dedicated  director  in  Ms.  Carol  Severin 
and  a  group  of  committed  volunteers,  tfie 
office  has  recently  conducted  a  countywide 
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wrwi  to  determine  the  extent  of  the  home- 
•esa  problem  in  Contra  Costo.  They  also  plan 
benefits  and  an  indepth  study  of  homeless- 
ness in  Contra  Costa  in  the  near  future. 

We  will  soon  be  considering  H.R.  558,  ur- 
gently needed  legiaiation  to  provide  relief  for 
the  homeless.  While  this  bill  and  additional 
tong-term  measures  are  critical  to  ending 
fweiessness.  we  cannot  succeed  without 
the  continued  efforts  of  local  communities  and 
organizations  across  the  Nation.  I  am  proud 
that  my  constituents  are  working  hard  to  meet 
this  challenge. 

The  article  follows: 
CC  HoMKLBss  Wni  Bk  Coumth)  Next 
Month 
(By  Craig  Jarvis) 

B4AHTIND.— Contra  CosU's  new  Office  on 
Homelessness  next  month  will  try  to  take  a 
head  count  of  people  in  Contra  Costa  who 
don't  have  anywhere  to  live. 

It  will  be  the  first  such  survey  in  the 
county,  where  the  number  of  homeless  is 
aziylxxly's  guess. 

Organizers  said  the  survey  won't  reveal 
the  true  homeless  population  here,  since  it 
will  rely  strictly  on  phone  inquiries  for  shel- 
ter various  agencies  receive  during  one 
week. 

The  organizers,  however,  say  It  is  a  start- 
ing point  that  will  provide  preliminary  fig- 
ures and  a  sense  of  where  people  are  with- 
out homes.  With  that  information,  the 
county  can  begin  to  look  for  money  to  solve 
the  problem. 

Prom  Feb.  15  to  21,  social  service  agencies, 
crisis  hotlines,  police  departments,  church- 
es, hospitals  and  others  will  be  asked  to  fill 
out  a  survey  form  for  each  shelter  or  hous- 
ing inquiry  they  receive. 

The  forms  wlU  list  the  caUer's  first  name 
and  last  initial,  to  protect  anonymity  and 
will  Include  questions  on  the  number  of 
children,  what  area  they  are  in  and  where 
they  have  lived  or  been  employed. 

Alameda  County  will  conduct  the  survey 
at  the  same  time.  It  is  the  second  year  in  a 
row  that  county  has  taken  the  poU. 

"It's  an  easy  and  quick  study  we're  doing," 
Contra  Costa  Office  on  Homelessness  Direc- 
tor Carol  Severin  said  Wednesday.  She  said 
she  hopes  to  conduct  a  more  in-depth  study 
later  that  would  include  information  on 
racial  makeup,  geographic  distribution,  how 
long  the  people  have  been  homeless,  where 
they  go  for  help  and  how  many  children  are 
involved. 

The  Office  on  Homelessness  opened  last 
November,  after  hiring  Severin  from  a  con- 
sortium of  five  agencies  offering  homeless 
services  in  SanU  Clara  and  San  Mateo  coun- 
ties. 

The  office  was  created  by  a  county  task 
force.  Severin's  salary  as  part-time  director 
U  financed  by  a  $10,000  donation  from  the 
Hands  Across  Contra  CosU  County  benefit. 
A  volunteer  staff  is  being  assembled  to  work 
in  Concord  office  space  donated  by  United 
Way. 

The  office  is  applying  for  community  de- 
velopment funds  through  the  county  and 
Concord,  and  will  soon  apply  to  Walnut 
Creek  and  look  for  private  donations.  Se- 
verin says. 

There  are  no  reliable  estimates  on  the  size 
of  the  homeless  population  here,  although 
some  county  officials  have  estimated  about 
3,000  and  Contra  Coste  Suicide  Prevention 
guesses  about  1.700.  Those  figures  are  based 
on  census  and  employment  statistics. 

"We  really  don't  know  the  number,"  Se- 
verin said.  "In  San  Mateo  County  it  is  eetl- 
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mated  on  a  given  night  there  are  10,000 
homeless.  That's  a  smaller  county  than  this 
and  it  has  the  same  pockets  of  poverty  and 
wealth." 

Since  the  survey  will  rely  on  phone  calls 
it  will  exclude  the  people  who  have  given  up 
calling  for  help,  she  said.  "We  know  that 
most  homeless  people  will  not  be  calling  for 
services  that  week." 

Some  people  don't  want  to  be  identified, 
even  in  an  anonymous  survey  t>ecause  of 
embarrassment  or  fear  of  retribution,  she 
said.  Those  people  include  the  employed 
homeless,  women  with  children  and  families 
without  shelter. 

"There  is  a  major  concern  in  Contra  Costa 
about  the  homeless  situation,"  supervisor 
Tom  Powers  of  Richmond  said  Wednesday. 
"We  need  to  find  out  who  it  is  that  is  home- 
less." 

Phoenix  House  in  Concord  has  received 
$500,000  from  the  sUte  to  develop  three 
drop-in  centers  in  East,  West  and  Central 
County.  Two  of  them  will  aUow  the  home- 
less to  clean  up  and  be  referred  to  available 
shelters,  and  the  third  will  be  a  six-bed 
emergency  shelter. 

Contra  Costa  is  also  applying  for  funds  to 
finance  a  program  that  would  provide  f irst- 
and  last-month  rents  so  qualified  applicants 
can  afford  a  home  once  they  find  one. 

"Often  folks  are  homeless,  for  one  reason, 
because  they  can't  pay  rent."  Powers  said. 
'The  landlords  require  at  least  double  the 
rent  for  the  first  time  in.  Some  of  those 
folks  don't  have  that.  They're  making  mini- 
miun  wage." 

The  county  Social  Services  Department 
also  provides  vouchers  for  brief  stays  in 
motels.  The  Richmond  Rescue  Mission  runs 
an  86-l>ed  shelter  on  private  donations,  but 
reports  it  is  always  full. 

Director  Tacklxs  IiofEirsE  Task  or 
Organizing  Program 

A  few  months  back,  when  Carol  Severin 
was  approached  by  the  Contra  CosU 
Coimty  Task  Force  on  Homelessness— a 
somewhat  disorganized  group  with  lofty 
goals  and  $10,000  from  Hands  Across  Contra 
Coste— she  had  to  wonder  whether  she  was 
ready  to  take  on  a  coimty  that  was  so  clear- 
ly behind  the  times  in  recognizing  the 
homeless. 

Severin  was  worlclng  as  an  advocate  and 
fundraiser  for  the  homeless  in  San  Mateo 
County  at  the  time  and  had  played  a  major 
role  in  bringing  to  light  the  homeless  prob- 
lem there.  Enough  so  that  a  mOllon  doUar 
homeless  program  was  started  that  included 
developing  three  new  homeless  shelters. 

Now,  glancing  around  the  single  room  do- 
nated by  the  United  Way  organization,  the 
Office  of  Homelessness  looks  somehow  lack- 
ing—the walls  are  bare,  papers  are  scattered 
all  over  the  place. 

There  is  no  computer  sjrstem,  no  charts 
and  little  f  Uing  space. 

It  doesn't  take  long  to  realize  that  the 
Office  of  Homelessness  is  Carol  Severin. 

And  what  could  be — and  in  most  cases 
would  be— a  rag-tag  operation,  is  surprising- 
ly organized. 

With  little  in  terms  of  resources,  Severin 
has  made  the  most  of  an  overwhelming  re- 
sponsibility. 

In  the  two  months  since  she  came  to 
Contra  Costa,  Severin  has  helped  to  orga- 
nize the  county's  task  force  and  has  put  to- 
gether a  workable  program  to  get  the 
coimty  moving  in  the  right  direction. 

Her  first  project  will  l)e  trying  to  take  a 
count  of  how  many  homeless  are  in  Contra 
Costa.  A  countywide  survey  will  be  conduct- 
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ed  for  the  first  time  in  Contra  CoaU  from 
Feb.  15  to  21. 

The  Office  of  Homelessness  is  also  spon- 
soring a  comedy  benefit  at  Fubar's  Comedy 
Club  on  Feb.  16.  A  group  of  local  comedians 
are  expected  to  perform,  including  Deb  and 
Mike,  Tree.  Steve  Carey  and  an  unan- 
nounced headllner. 

The  money  raised  will  go  toward  esteb- 
lishlng  a  Housing  Crisis  Loan  Fund  to  pro- 
vide first  and  last  month's  rent  and  deposit 
assistance  for  the  homeless.  Thoae  who  are 
unable  to  attend  but  wish  to  support  the 
cause  may  donate  their  tldceto  to  low 
income  people  through  the  Office  of  Home- 
lessness. 

The  tickets  for  the  l>enefit  are  $10  apiece 
and  can  be  purchased  from  Fubar's  Comedy 
Club,  2219  MoreUo  Ave.,  in  Pleasant  HllL 
Call  Pubars  at  eSS-FUBR  or  the  Office  of 
Homelessness  at  827-3598  for  tickets. 

The  Office  of  Homelessness  is  also  plan- 
ning to  start  an  information  and  referral 
service  for  the  homeless. 

Severin  can't  do  it  all  on  her  own,  though. 
She  is  in  need  of  volunteers  to  help  her 
answer  the  phone  which  has  been  ringing 
off  the  hook  and  to  help  out  with  the  paper- 
work. 

The  Office  of  Homelessness  also  needs 
money.  It  is  a  nonprofit  organization  and 
relies  on  chariteble  donations. 

If  you  are  interested  in  volunteering  your 
time  or  money,  call  the  Office  of  Homeless- 
ness at  827-3598.  It  is  located  at  the  United 
Way  office  in  Concord,  1070  Concord  Ave 
Suite  270. 


AMERICAN  EXCELLENCE  ACT  OP 
1987 


HON.  CARLOS  J.  MOORHEAD 

or  CALIfX>RNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  2,  1987 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wouM  like 
to  bririg  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  tfie 
administration's  American  Excellence  Act  of 
1987  that  was  introduced  on  February  19. 
H.R.  1 155.  Our  Nation  is  plagued  vwth  a  trade 
deficit  growing  at  an  alarming  rate.  Technotog- 
ical  progress  is  at  a  standstill.  The  President 
has  recognized  these  problems  and  has  es- 
tablished a  natkxial  goal  of  assuring  competi- 
tive preeminence  into  the  21st  Century.  Tiiis 
bill  is  an  important  step  toward  achieving  the 
national  goal.  This  bill  is  vital  in  maintaining 
U.S.  competitiveness  in  the  worid  marlcet  witti- 
out  embracing  protectionism.  Title  III,  the  Om- 
nibus Intellectual  Property  Rights  Improve- 
ment Act  of  the  bill  is  important  to  me  as 
ranking  minority  member  on  ttie  Courts,  Civil 
Liberties  and  Administratkxi  of  Justice  Sub- 
committee. 

Title  III  addresses  ttie  problems  faced  by  in- 
tellectual property  owners.  Our  intellectual 
property  owners  cannot  obtain  adequate  pro- 
tection under  the  cunwit  patent  trademark, 
and  copyright  laws  in  many  countries.  Ideas 
are  stolen.  Products  are  counterfeited.  Foreign 
works  and  goods  are  coming  into  this  country 
using  our  copyrights  and  patents.  We  see  that 
American  industry  does  not  have  sufficient  in- 
centives to  invent  new  products  when  they 
know  that  adequate  protection  is  not  avaJt- 
able.  Research  and  development  is  dwindling. 
Unempkiyment  is  increasing  while  the  demand 
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VIEWS  ON  HJl.  558 


HON.  STEWART  B.  McKINNEY 

OF  CONNKCnCUT 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  2, 1987 

Mr.  MCKINNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  woukj  like  to 
submit  for  the  Conqres8K>nal  Record  a 
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f^detallT-aubsldlied  unit,  it  Is  no  wonder 
that  f  amillea  In  our  State  are  now  bectmiing 
more  an^  more  evident  among  the  homeless 
populatien. 

Another  indicator  of  the  housing  situation 
in  our  St^te  which  sheds  light  on  the  home- 
leas  problem  ia  the  Rental  Housing  Crisis 
Index  calculated  by  the  National  Low 
Income  Housing  Coalition.  Any  index  great- 
er than  T-00  indicates  more  very  low-income 
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vital  field  of  human  resources  devetopment 
and  pareonnel  manaeement  In  each  of  her 
tours  of  duty,  she  has  demonstrated  not  only 
a  strong  sense  of  leadership  that  is  moittr^  of 
our  admiratton.  but  also  a  dear  understanding 
of  and  dedtoatkm  to  the  vital  role  of  military 
P«™onne(  in  the  preparedness  of  the  U.S. 
Army.  Her  current  assignment  reflects  her  ef- 
forts In  this  area;  presently  General  Cadoria  is 
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parole.  They  should  know  going  Into  any 
schemes  that  when  they  are  caught  they  will 
k>se  their  freedom  forever. 

Until  we  have  a  constHutkxiaily  acceptable 
Federal  death  penalty,  we  must  see  to  it  that 
people  like  John  Walker  go  to  jail  for  life, 
period.  Today  I  am  reintroducing  legisiatkxi 
which  wouM  impoae  a  mandatory  life  sen- 
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THE  RETIREtJENT  OF  BETTY  B. 
BECSaiR 


HON.  DAN  DANIEL 

OFvnaiNU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  SXPRBBERTATIVCS 

Monday,  March  2.  1987 
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\  and  to  reduce  the  coat  of  enforcing 
rig^  Ttaugh  I  am  not  committed  to 
o(  tNa  prapoaal.  I  believe  it  has 
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VIEWS  ON  HJ^.  558 


I  WQUU  Hia  to  briefly  highlight  two  areas  of 
parikuhr  biteraat  to  ma:  Protection  of  prod- 
ucto  pioduoad  by  patented  processes,  and 


TMto  HI  aaaka  to  provide  protection  to  prod- 
ucto  raauRfng  ftom  patented  processes.  This 
piOMtitan  la  almlar  to  tha  bM.  H.R.  380,  which 
I  htooduoad  several  weaka  ago.  Under  exist- 
ing patenllaw  provisions,  a  patent  is  infringed 
only  N  the  patented  product  is  used,  made,  or 
sold  in  tha  Unltod  Slataa.  TNa  is  sufficient  in 
the  caae  of  product  patente  because  the  sale 
in  tha  IMted  Slates  of  a  patented  product  is 
wi  intringamanl  imapeclive  of  where  it  is 
made.  However,  there  ia  not  an  effective  way 
undar  cuneni  patent  laws  to  ot>tain  damages 
and  prevent  a  firm  from  using  the  protected 
proceaa  owaraaaa  and  then  selling  the  product 
of  the  prooaaa  in  the  United  States.  Title  III 
ctoaas  tNa  damaging  loophole  in  U.S.  patent 
tawa  and  axtends  the  rights  of  a  patentee  with 
a  prooaaa  patent  to  exclude  others  from 
using,  ssNng  or  importing  products  made  by 


HON.  STEWART  B.  McKINNEY 

OF  coHiracncuT 

nr  THX  HOUSE  or  kzprxskhtativxs 

Monday.  March  2,  1987 

tir.  MCKINNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
sufainit  for  the  Conqressk>nal  Record  a 
lettar  sent  to  me  by  Connectkxjt  Gov.  William 
0'f4sill  which  expresses  his  views  on  home- 
lesaness.  I  am  pleesed  to  receive  the  Gover- 
nor's support  for  legislatkxi  H.R.  558,  the 
Urgsnt  Relief  for  the  Homeless  Act,  and  I  am 
surs  his  concerns  are  representative  of  ttwse 
of  State  leaders  across  the  country. 

Testimony  presented  to  the  SutxxMnmittee 
on  Housing  and  Community  Devetopment 
during  hearings  on  H.R.  558  and  letters  such 
as  Governor  O'l^ll's  attest  to  the  need  to 
help  those  who  desperately  require  assist- 
anoe,  the  homeless.  This  week  the  House  will 
consider  H.R.  558,  and  it  is  my  hope  that  my 
colleagues  will  give  their  full  support  to  this 
urgsfTt  legislatkxi. 

The  letter  foltows: 


BMidaa  piotecUng  products  of  patented 
proceiees.  tMte  ID,  raatores  the  patent  term  for 
agricuNural  chemical  and  animal  dnjg  patents 
wNch  are  aubiact  to  mandatory  Federal  pre- 
mariteling  raguiatory  review.  Though  Federal 
pfwnaffcaling  regulatory  review  is  necessary  to 
ensure  safe  and  effective  products  and  proc- 
aaaea,  tha  patentee  ia  precluded  from  com- 
maicialy  exptoMng  his  product  or  process 
during  a  portion  of  tha  tarm  because  of  ttie 
review.  Titto  III  aeeks  to  balance  the  need  for 
aately  and  effediveneas  with  the  patentee's 
rigM  to  en^MH  fuNy  his  invention  and  provkles 
tor  an  extension  of  ttte  patent  term  equal  to 
the  length  of  the  Federal  regulatory  review. 
Patent  tann  reatoratton  therefore  allows  a  pat- 
entee to  obtain  fuH  benefite  of  the  inventton. 

in  oonduakm.  titto  III  is  necessary  to  ade- 
quately protect  inte«ectual  property.  Without 
IMto  lU,  American  Joba,  American  industry,  and 
American  producthxi  are  at  stake  tiy  the  In- 
craaaing  flood  in  our  mariceto  of  pirate  goods 
tiaai  abroad.  Titto  III  wM  stimulate  innovatnn 
by  provkfng  baiter  protectkxi  to  owners  of 
new  inveniona.  As  new  products  are  made 
and  reaearch  and  devetopment  increased,  our 
eooTKimy  «M  grow.  Increaaed  trade  will  result 
in  a  dacreaae  in  the  trade  deficiL  My  coi- 
leaQiiea.  I  unia  you  to  give  great  consktoratxm 
to  INto  III  and  Mp  America  maintain  competi- 
liva  preamlnanoa  Into  the  2l8t  century. 


Star  or  Coifmcnccr, 
Ezxcurm  Chakbkrs, 
Hartford,  CT.  February  27,  1987. 
Hon.  Stewart  McKnnirr, 
Haiue  Banking  Subcommittee  on  Housing, 
and  Community  Development,  Waihing- 
ton,  DC. 
Dear  Stkwart.  Since  I  was  unable  to  testi- 
fy at  your  February  4  hearing  In  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to 
convey  to  you  my  views  on  homelesaness. 
You  and  your  Subcommittee  have  t>een  a 
driving  force  In  the  national  effort  to  aid 
the  homeless.  I  especially  want  to  thank 
you  for  Introducing  HJl.  558,  the  Urgent 
RaUef  for  the  Homeless  Act.  This  bill  would 
make  a  major  contribution  to  our  State's 
effort   to   address   this   national   disgrace. 
Moreover,  you  are  to  be  commended  for 
your  leadership  In  organizing  the  "Great 
American  Sleepout"  that  will  help  acceler- 
ate the  passage  of  H.R.  558. 

In  Connecticut,  we  are  blessed  with  a 
healthy  economy,  a  high  standard  of  living 
and  low  unemployment.  But  despite  this 
piDsperity,  there  also  exists  an  underclass 
wtth  no  money,  no  hope  and  no  home.  This 
homeless  underclass  does  not  discriminate: 
Its  membership  Includes  citizens  and  fami- 
lies from  all  walks  of  life.  As  Charles  Dick- 
ens once  wrote:  "It  was  the  best  of  times.  It 
was  the  wont  of  times  ...  It  was  the  spring 
of  hope.  It  was  the  winter  of  despair.  .  .  ." 
Par  most  of  the  over  three  million  residents 
of  Connecticut,  life  is  Indeed  filled  with 
"bope"  but  for  over  25,000  of  our  citizens 
life  breeds  no  more  than  "despair." 

One  factor  that  makes  a  si^ilf leant  contri- 
batlon  to  the  severity  of  the  homeless  prob- 
lon  In  Connecticut  is  the  steady  and  steep 
decline  In  the  Federal  commitment  to  low- 
income  housing  since  1980.  At  that  time,  the 
level  of  new  budget  authority  for  housing 
needs  nationwide  was  $26.7  billion.  For  FY 
8t,  new  budget  authority  for  assisted  hous- 
lag  Is  projected  to  faU  to  $3.9  billion. 

Connecticut  has  not  eso^ied  the  effects  of 
tbis  trend.  In  fact,  the  cuts  in  Federal  subsi- 
dies for  low-Income  housing  has  hit  needy 
families  In  our  State  the  hardest.  When  you 
consider  that  the  waiting  list  for  two-  and 
tbree-bedroom  apartments  suitable  for  fam- 
ilies is  now  closed,  and  those  lucky  enough 
to  t>e  on  the  waiting  list  can  expect  to  wait 
«1P  to  five  years  before  they  can  move  Into  a 
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^derally-subsldlBed  unit,  it  ia  no  wonder 
that  families  in  our  State  are  now  liectHning 
more  an^  more  evident  among  the  homeless 
population. 

Anothar  indicator  of  the  housing  situation 
in  our  St^te  which  sheds  light  on  the  home- 
less prol»lem  is  the  Rental  Housing  Crisis 
Index  calculated  by  the  National  Low 
Income  Sousing  Coalition.  Any  index  great- 
er than  Hoo  indicates  more  very  low-income 
renter  Households  in  need  of  affordable 
bousing  than  there  are  rental  units  avail- 
able In  the  State.  In  1980,  Connecticut's 
index  was  1.496.  By  1985.  It  had  nearly  dou- 
bled to  2.803.  This  lack  of  available  low- 
income  rental  housing  Is  reflected  in  the 
growing  numt>er  of  homeless  we  see  on  our 
streets  etrery  day. 

In  Connecticut,  we  have  already  Imple- 
mented an  aggressive  program  to  help  these 
people.  ]  ^pointed  a  Governor's  Task  Force 
on  the  Bomeless  to  devise  an  action  plan 
that  would  offer  a  comprehensive  and  co- 
ordinated approach  for  providing  shelter, 
housing  and  support  services  for  the  home- 
less. Pursuant  to  the  Task  Force  plan,  the 
spending  for  the  homeless  increased  to  $3.1 
million  In  fiscal  year  86-7  for  shelters  and 
services,  including  $200,000  for  new  shelters, 
$515,000  for  social  services,  $250,000  for  a 
statewide  security  deposit  grant  program 
and  a  Federal  contribution  of  $520,000.  In 
addltioa  the  State  approved  $500,000  In 
l)onds  for  an  innovative  housing  program 
that  provides  grants  or  loans  to  private  non- 
profits tor  the  acquisition,  rehabilitation  or 
construetion  of  rooming  houses  or  multi- 
family  dwellings  for  homeless  persons  or 
famlllea 

In  coaclusion,  I  once  again  commend  you 
for  taktog  the  lead  on  this  critical  matter. 
Your  bill  will  greatly  complement  what  we 
have  already  t>een  doing  In  our  State.  I 
cannot  stress  to  you  enough  that  even 
though  our  State  and  others  have  imple- 
mented programs  to  help  the  homeless,  it  Is 
vital  that  this  national  tragedy  be  addressed 
with  a  coordinated  Federal  response.  One  of 
the  thanes  in  my  1987  budget  is  sustaining 
the  Connecticut  Family.  Our  Family  is 
highly  Interdependent;  If  we  Ignore  the 
needs  Of  one  segment  of  one  society,  the 
whole  State  will  suffer.  The  same  can  be 
said  for  the  entire  Nation.  Thus,  it  is  unac- 
ceptable to  have  a  Nation  where  there  are 
more  homeless  today  than  during  the  Great 
Depression. 
Sincerely, 

WnxiAM  A.  O'Neill. 

Governor. 


BLACK  HISTORY  MONTH 


HON.  C.  THOMAS  MeMULEN 

or  MAXTLAMD 
TS  THE  HOUSE  Or  REFBESENTATI VES 

Tuesday,  February  24,  1987 
Mr.  McMILLEN  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
rise  today  to  call  my  colleagues'  attentxm  to  a 
most  distinguished  military  career,  that  of 
Sherian  Grace  Gadoria.  brigadier  general  in 
the  U.S.  Army.  I  am  pleased  to  announce  ttiat 
the  wdnwn  of  Mount  Moriah  plan  to  honor 
General  Gadoria  for  her  contributkxis  to  the 
armed  servk^s  at  a  luncheon  on  February  28 
in  Annapolis,  MD. 

General  Cadoria's  career  thus  far  spans  24 
years  In  a  number  of  important  duty  assign- 
ments. She  has  served  partxxilarty  well  in  the 
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vital  field  of  human  reaources  devetopment 
and  personnel  management  In  each  of  her 
toure  of  duty,  she  haa  demonstrated  not  only 
a  strong  sense  of  leadership  that  is  vrorlhy  of 
our  admiratton,  but  alao  a  dear  understanding 
of  and  dedteatton  to  the  vital  role  of  military 
psraowal  in  the  preparedness  of  the  U.S. 
Army.  Her  current  aasignment  reflects  her  ef- 
forte  in  this  area;  presently  General  Gadoria  is 
Director  for  Manpower  and  Personnel  for  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  in  Washington,  DC. 

In  her  sennce  to  her  country.  General  Ga- 
doria has  been  cited  often  for  her  outstanding 
performances.  She  is  a  recipient  of  the  l.egion 
of  Merit;  the  Bronze  Star  Medal  with  two  oak 
leaf  ckjsters;  the  Meritorious  Sen/tee  Medal, 
with  oak  leaf  dusters;  the  Air  Medal;  and  the 
Army  Commendatton  Medal  with  three  oak 
leaf  dusters.  In  all.  General  Gadoria  has  been 
promoted  1 1  times  in  her  distinguished  career. 

Complementing  her  professtonai  achieve- 
"tents  is  her  impressive  academk:  back- 
ground. General  Gadoria  is  a  graduate  of 
Southern  University  A&M  with  a  BS  degree  In 
business  educatnn  and  of  the  University  of 
Oklahoma  with  a  MA  degree  in  social  wortc. 
She  has  also  attended  a  number  of  military 
schools,  induding  the  Natx>nal  Defense  Uni- 
versity, the  U.S.  Anny  War  Colloge,  the  U.S. 
Army  Command  and  General  Staff  College, 
and  the  advanced  course  at  the  The  Adjutant 
General  School. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  pleasure  to  speak 
today  of  General  Cadoria's  accomplishments 
in  our  Natton's  sennce  during  Black  History 
Month,  a  time  when  we  reflect  upon  the  many 
contributtons  that  black  Americans  have  made 
to  our  Natkxi's  progress  and  prosperity.  Gen- 
eral Cadoria's  life  and  career  serve  as  an  in- 
spiratton  to  all  Americans — not  only  to  the 
thousands  of  ttiacks  and  women  in  the  mili- 
tary, but  to  each  of  us  who  seeks  the  very 
best  in  ourselves. 


LITTLE  CONSISTENCY  IN 
PUNISHMENT  OP  TRAITORS 

HON.  KE  SKELTON 

or  MISSOURI 
IK  THE  HOUSE  Or  REPRESENTATTVBS 

Monday,  March  2,  1987 

Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  recent  years, 
an  increasing  number  of  Americans  have 
t)een  caught  seiiing  some  of  our  most  vital  na- 
ttonal  security  informatton  to  other  govern- 
ments. The  exposure  of  the  Walker  family  spy 
ring  back  in  1985  shocked  and  angered  us, 
but  they  were  neither  the  first  nor  the  last  to 
sell  their  country  out  for  a  few  dollars. 

Surprisingly,  there  is  little  consistency  in  the 
way  we  punish  traitora  when  they  are  finally 
brought  to  justwe.  For  example,  Jerry  Whit- 
worth,  a  lackey  in  the  Walker  ring,  will  be  eligi- 
bte  for  perole  in  60  years,  while  John  Walker, 
the  ring  leader,  w«l  be  eligible  for  parole  in 
just  lOyeare. 

The  judge  who  sentenced  Walker  vowed  to 
do  everything  in  his  power  to  keep  Walker 
from  being  paroled. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  John  Walkers  of  Amer- 
ica—peopte  who  jeopardize  the  security  of 
every  man.  woman,  and  chiW  in  our  Natk)o— 
do  not  even  deaerve  to  be  conaklered  for 
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parole.  They  shouU  know  going  into  any 
schemes  that  when  they  are  caught  they  will 
tose  their  freedom  forever. 

Until  we  have  a  conatituttonally  acceptable 
Federal  death  penalty,  we  must  see  to  tt  that 
people  like  John  Walker  go  to  jaH  for  life, 
period.  Today  I  am  reintrodudng  legislatkxi 
wtiwh  woukJ  impoae  a  mandatory  life  sen- 
tence without  parole  for  persons  convfcted  of 
selling  out  the  security  of  our  Natton.  in  cases 
wt)ere  the  death  penalty  is  not  imposed. 

People  who  have  turned  their  backs  on 
Anierica  in  such  a  vile  way  must  never  again 
be  alk>wed  to  enjoy  the  freedoms  and  privi- 
leges of  the  society  they  spumed. 


DEDICATION  OP  WILLIAM  WOOD- 
WARD MEMORIAL  MUSEUM 


HON.  THOMAS  A.  LUKEN 


OP  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  Or  REPRESEirTATITES 

Monday,  March  2,  1987 
Mr.  THOMAS  A.  LUKEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
March  7.  1987.  the  Wrlliam  Woodward  Memo- 
rial Museum  will  be  dedrcated  to  Woodward 
High  School  in  Cincinnati.  OH.  The  museum 
wHI  preserve  over  10.000  items  of  memorabilia 
associated  with  Woodward  High  School  and 
Its  founder. 

William  Woodward  was  bom  March  8,  1768. 
He  had  a  profound  effect  on  educatton  in  Cin- 
dnnati.  In  1831.  on  land  whk*  he  donated. 
Woodward  High  School  was  built  using 
income  from  a  trust  furxl  whk:h  he  had  set  up 
for  "the  better  educating  of  the  poor  chiWren 
of  Cindnnati."  This  institutnn  now  has  1,600 
students  enrolled,  and  Is  the  otoest  continuing 
free  public  high  school  In  the  United  States. 

Among  its  many  notable  graduates  is  Presi- 
dent William  Howrard  Taft  who  delivered  the 
prindpal  address  at  the  dedk»tk>n  of  a  new 
school  bulWing  in  1910.  An  1874  graduate. 
TaftsakJ: 

Pour  years  of  the  best  mental  discipline  of 
my  life  were  spent  In  Woodward  High 
School  and  I  shall  always  be  grateful  for  the 
opportunity  afforded  me.  Mr.  Woodward 
erected  a  monument  more  enduring  than 
brass.  I  am  proud  to  be  an  alumnus  of 
Woodward  High  School. 

There  are  many  treasures  whteh  will  be  kept 
in  the  William  Woodward  Memorial  Museum: 
A  little  footwarmer  used  in  the  Woodward 
family  sleigh,  a  Bible  in  two  volumes  o»»ned  by 
Woodwards  sister  Rebecca,  fireplace  bricks 
from  the  1831  school  buiWing.  the  oW  Wood- 
ward scfKX)l  bell,  and  an  AmerKan  flag  carried 
into  the  Civil  War  by  Woodward  volunteers. 

The  museum  is  believed  to  be  the  only  one 
of  its  kind  In  this  country,  tt  has  been  financed 
completely  by  the  people  and  businesses  of 
Cindnnati.  I  ask  you  to  join  me  in  saluting 
their  efforts  to  keep  alive  the  history  of  this 
uraque  Cindnnati  institutnn  for  its  present  and 
future  students. 
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THE  RETIREliOatT  OF  BETTY  S. 
BECKER 


HON.  DAN  DANIEL 

or  vixonriA 

nr  THE  HOUSE  or  REPRCSKirTATITES 

Monday,  March  2,  1987 

Mr.  DANIEL  Mr.  Speaker,  Mrs.  Betty  S. 
Becker.  Congresstonal  Inquiry  Division.  Offtoe 
of  Legislative  Liaison,  retired  on  September  2, 
1986.  after  having  completed  over  35  years  of 
civilian  servk»  with  the  Govemnient  For  33V4 
years.  Mrs.  Becker  has  served  the  Offne  of 
Legislative  Liaison  and  was  tasked  vvith  secre- 
tarial and  administrative  duties  pertaining  to 
this  office. 

Since  October  1970.  her  vast  experience, 
both  in  the  administrative  fieW  and  wittwi  Leg- 
islative Liaison,  has  been  constantly  used  to 
good  effect  Because  of  her  superior  manage- 
ment of  special  projects,  the  branch  chief  was 
relieved  of  many  tedious  tasks  and  couW 
devote  his  energies  to  the  primary  misston  of 
tfie  office. 

Mrs.  Becker  has  been  recognized  as  the 
authority  within  the  brarxrh  in  corresporxJerKe 
procedure  and,  in  additkxi,  edited  all  replies 
sent  to  Members  of  Congress.  During  her 
tenure,  she  composed  and  prepared  literally 
thousands  of  such  letters. 

Mrs.  Becker  has  received  several  awards 
during  her  career  to  indude  the  Meritorious 
Civilian  Service  Award,  outstanding  perform- 
ance ratings,  and  cash  awards. 

Mrs.  Becker  will  be  missed  by  those  who 
worited  with  her  on  a  day-to-day  basis,  and  by 
those  of  us  who  benefited  from  her  expertise 
and  effiderx^y. 


IN  PRAISE  OF  LINDA  G.  STUN'l'Z 
FOR  HER  WORK  AS  ENERGY 
AND  COMMERCE  MINORITY 
STAFF  DIRECTOR  AND  CHIEF 
COUNSEL 


HON.  NORMAN  F.  LENT 

or  NFW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  Or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  2,  1987 
Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Friday  was  a 
sad  day  for  the  Energy  and  Commerce  Com- 
mittee minority.  That  day,  February  27.  was 
Linda  Stuntz'  last  as  minority  staff  drector  and 
chief  counsel  for  the  committee.  Urtda  has 
been  on  the  committee  staff  since  1981  and 
has  served  as  staff  director  and  chief  counsel 
during  both  the  99th  and  100th  Congresses. 
She  is  greatly  admired  on  Capitol  HHI,  espe- 
cially by  the  Republkan  mentoers  of  the  com- 
mittee and  the  minority  staff,  for  her  profes- 
sk>nalism.  dedk»tk>n.  and  legislative  expertise. 
When  Linda  joined  the  minority  staff  6  years 
ago  she  was  already  a  competent  energy  at- 
torney. Over  the  6  years  since,  she  haa 
become  recognized  as  an  expert  in  energy 
legislatton.  But  Linda  krxws  ttiat  experliae 
akxie  is  not  enough  to  succeed  ki  the  legisla- 
tive arena.  She  undenrtands  that  persever- 
ance and  dedk^tion  are  required  as  weM  and 
possesses  an  at)undance  of  both. 
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March  2,  1987 


staia  anri  innai     hnnast  amroach  with  State  and  kx^  officials 


March  2.  1987 

10:00  ajn. 

AnnmniHaf  l/«n« 
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Oovenmiental  Affairs 
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Education  Consolidation  and  Imnrovf^. 
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MlMnoMad  t«>on  to  shift  from  the  role  of 
oounMl  in  afaw  Ihm  wms  into  the  one  of 
minoilly  ttati  dttOu  and  chief  ocunael.  she 
maiHrsrt  Iha  taaii  wMh  grace  md  sldH.  Instead 
of  hawing  taawladge  and  underetandmg  of  a 
faw  arsM  of  the  law.  it  was  necessary  for 
Unda  to  be  an  asvert  in  every  issue  that  might 
coma  before  the  Energy  and  Commerce  Com- 
rnWaa  a  Herculean  task  considering  the 
oominiNae's  widaJwMtetiort. 

Plowing  her  talanla  as  a  manager  as  well  as 
a  lawyer,  Linda  earned  the  respect  of  those 
on  both  sides  of  the  aiste.  Her  opponents  are 
praising  her  abilities  arxj 
a  formidabie  foe.  The  mem- 
bar*  and  staff  of  the  committee  depended  on 
her,  Msning  to  her  waH-thought-out  argu- 
manla  and  reasons,  and  relying  heavily  on  her 
maalsry  of  legislaMve  procedure. 

She  wH  be  deeply  missed  by  us  all.  al- 
though I  know  that  she  will  not  be  a  stranger 
to  CtfiM  HH.  Right  now  I  wiN  take  the  liberty 
of  speaking  for  all  of  my  colleagues  on  the 
Energy  and  Commeroe  CkKnmittee  wtien  I  say 
"Urtda.  we  thank  you  for  doing  a  magnificent 
job  and  wish  you  every  success  In  the  con- 
tinuatton  of  your  career." 


WE  NEED  TO  STOP  SHIFTING 
FEDERAL  BUDGET  BURDENS 
TO  THE  STATES  THROUGH  UN- 
FUNDED BIANDATES 


HON.  DOUG  BARNARD.  JR. 

OPCatHUHA 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OP  RSPRKSERTATIVES 

Monday.  March  2.  1987 

Mr.  BARNARD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  intro- 
duced legislatton  aimed  at  preventing  an  exist- 
ing problem  with  congresskxwl  spending  from 
much  worse.  That  problem  Is  the 
tendency  to  circumvent  budgetary 
on  new  Federal  domestic  spending 
by  enacting  nattonal  policy  mandates  and  then 
requiring  State  and  tocal  governments  to  pick 
up  the  tab. 

This  tendency  is  not  associated  with  any 
one  poflical  parly  or  any  particular  ideoiogKal 
perauaatoa  Consenntives  sometimes  support 
impoaing  mandates  on  States  and  kxaiities  as 
a  roumtabout  way  to  return  domestk:  respon- 
sliMtiee  from  Washington.  Userals  on  occa- 
sion see  unfunded  mandates  as  the  only 
avaiable  avenue  for  pursuing  desirable  social 
objectives.  Both  in  Congress  and  within  the 
adminislratlon,  such  efforts  are  often  ratkxia- 
ized  by  compariaon  of  the  Federal  budget 
deficit  to  the  relatively  sound  fiscal  corKJitx>n 
of  Stales  and  tocaltiea.  Of  course,  virtually  all 
State  and  local  governments  are  required  by 
Conalilulwn  or  statute  to  approve  and  main- 
tain balanced  budgets,  and  it  hardly  seenra 
fair  to  penaize  them  for  succeeding  wttere  we 
have  so  far  faled. 

This  legistation.  H.R.  1278.  woukj  not  flatly 
prohUt  ttte  impoaitnn  of  new  costs  on  State 
tocal  govenments,  but  it  wouM  ensure 
such  acltons  are  not  taken  without  due 
of  the  consequences, 
were  aware  ttiat  our 
fiacal  year  1966  budget  reconciliatton  bill  im- 
poaad  maaaive  new  costs  on  our  constituents 
back  home  through  martdatory  extanston  of 
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Medfcve  coverage  to  new  State  and  tocai 
employees?  This  initiative  and  many  others  of 
the  same  nature  may  well  be  sound  Federal 
policy.  My  point  is  that  it  is  fiscally  irresponsi- 
ble to  impose  such  new  costs  without  careful 
analysis  and  a  guaranteed  opportunity  to 
assess  arici  debate  the  impact  on  our  constitu- 
ents as  State  and  k>cai  taxpayers. 

This  bill  will  address  both  objectives  through 
two  simple  amerxjments  to  the  Congressional 
Budget  Act  of  1974.  The  first  section  creates 
a  point  of  order,  waivable  through  ttie  normal 
prooedures  of  each  Chamber,  against  any  leg- 
islation imposing  a  new  obligation  on  State 
and  kxal  governments  costing  on  a  nattorai 
basiB  more  than  $50  millk>n  per  year.  Seques- 
trations under  the  Gramm-Rudman-Hollings 
legislatkxi  are  specifically  exempted  from  this 
point  of  order.  The  second  section  beefs  up 
the  existing  requirement,  honored  primarily  in 
the  breach,  that  the  House  and  Senate 
Budget  Committees  conduct  detailed  analysis 
accompanying  the  budget  resolution  report  of 
the  impact  of  budgetary  decisions  on  State 
and  local  governments.  In  comt)ination,  these 
two  provisions  would  help  guarantee  that 
massive  new  costs  to  our  constituents  would 
no  bnger  be  adopted  unintentionally  or  negli- 
gently, buried  in  the  fine  print  of  some  fast- 
moving  bill. 

Some  Members  may  object  that  this  bill 
addB  yet  another  procedural  requirement  to  an 
already  overburdened  congressional   budget 
process.  I  woukJ  respond  that  the  fundamental 
purpose  of  the  budget  process  is  endangered 
if  we  fail  to  recognize  efforts  to  shift  costs 
back  to  our  constituents  in  the  guise  of  reduc- 
ing  or  containing    Federal   spending.   As   a 
former  Goverrxx  of  my  State.  George  Busbee. 
used  to  say  wtien  he  was  chairman  of  the  Na- 
tional Governors'  Association,  "you  can't  save 
a  buck  by  passing  the  buck."  Imposing  Feder- 
al costs  on  States  and  localities  clearly  vk>- 
lates  the  spirit  of  the  Corigressional  Budget 
Act,  and  this  bill  would  simply  place  the  most 
minimal  safeguards  into  the  letter  of  the  act 
I  want  to  make  a  special  appeal  to  those 
Members  who  have  over  the  years  supported 
tenninatkxi  or  reduction  in  the  General  Reve- 
nue Sharing  Program  for  States  and  localities. 
As  you  know,  revenue  sharing  for  States  was 
eliminated  back  in  1980,  and  payments  to 
cities  and  counties  ended  on  October  1,  1986. 
In  my  opinion,  the  best  argument  for  revenue 
sharing  has  been  that  it  provkles  some  assist- 
ance in  offsetting  ttie  cost  of  unfunded  Feder- 
al mandates,  in  areas  ranging  from  environ- 
mental protectkin  to  wage  rates  on  Federal 
projects.  If  our  position  is  that  we  no  longer 
can  afford  to  help  pay  for  existing  unfunded 
obligations,  then  I  think  the  least  we  can  do  is 
make  some  effort  to  ensure  that  major  new 
otiligations  are  not  imposed  on  States  and  lo- 
calities   without    some    compelling    national 
need.  Otherwise.  Govemors,  State  legislators, 
and  city  and  county  offk^s,  not  to  mentx>n 
tuM  constituents,  may  justifiably  conclude  that 
we  are  indifferent  to  our  entire  system  of  fed- 
eralism. 

This  bill  is  strongly  supported  by  the  biparti- 
san National  Governors'  Association  and  Na- 
tional Conference  of  State  Legislatajres.  I  urge 
Members  from  both  parties  to  offer  immediate 
st4)port  for  this  legislation,  symbolizing  a  bi- 
partisan commitment  to  adojst  a  fresh  and 
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honest  approach  with  State  and  kx^  offkMls 
without  whom  all  our  efforts  toward  fiscal  re- 
sponsibility will  come  to  naught 


SENATE  COMMITTEE  MEETINGS 

Title  rv  of  Senate  Resolution  4, 
agreed  |o  by  the  Senate  on  February 
4,  1977.  calls  for  establishment  of  a 
system  for  a  computerized  schedule  of 
all  meetings  and  hearings  of  Senate 
committees,  subcommittees.  Joint  com- 
mittees, and  committees  of  conference. 
This  title  requires  all  such  committees 
to  notify  the  Office  of  the  Senate 
Daily  Digest— designated  by  the  Rules 
Commll^tee — of  the  time,  place,  and 
purpose  of  the  meetings,  when  sched- 
uled, and  any  cancellations  or  changes 
in  the  meetings  as  they  occur. 

As  aa  additional  procedure  along 
with  the  computerization  of  this  infor- 
mation, the  Office  of  the  Senate  Dally 
Digest  will  prepare  this  Information 
for  printing  in  the  Extensions  of  Re- 
marks section  of  the  Cohgressional 
Record  on  Monday  and  Wednesday  of 
each  week. 

Any  changes  in  committee  schedul- 
ing will  be  indicated  by  placement  of 
an  asterisk  to  the  left  of  the  name  of 
the  unit  conducting  such  meetings. 

Meettogs  scheduled  for  Tuesday, 
March  3,  1987,  may  be  fovmd  In  the 
Daily  Digest  of  today's  Record. 

Meetings  Scheduled 

MARCH  4 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the 
Department  of  Defense. 

SD-192 
Appropriations 

Latwr,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  bold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
pvtment  of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices, focusing  on  the  Office  of  Assist- 
ant Secretary  for  Health,  Centers  for 
Disease  Control,  and  the  Prospective 
Payment  Assessment  Commission. 

SD-116 

Banking,  Housing,  and  Urt>an  Affairs 
To  resimie  oversight  hearings  on  corpo- 
rate takeovers. 

SD-538 

Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Aviation  Sulicommlttee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  year  1988 
for     the     National     Transportation 
Safety  Board. 

SR-253 
Envinonment  and  Public  Works 
Environmental  Protection  Sulxx>mmlttee 
To    hold    hearings    on    available    and 
emerging  technologies  for  the  control 
of  precursors  of  acid  rain. 

SR-^06 
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10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Agriculture,  Rural  Development  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  in  behalf  of 
funds  for  the  Extension  Service,  Eco- 
nomic Research  Service,  and  the  Na- 
tional Agricultural  Statistics  Service. 

SD-138 
Foreign  Relations 

Terrorism,  Narcotics  and  International 
Communications  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  year  1988 
for  foreign  assistance  programs,  focus- 
ing on  International  narcotics  pro- 
grams. 

SD-419 
Judiciary 

To  continue  hearings  to  review  the 
President's  proposed  budget  request 
for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  E>epart- 
ment  of  Justice. 

SD-226 
Conferees 

on  H.R.  2,  to  authorize  funds  for  con- 
struction of  highways,  for  highway 
safety  programs,  and  for  mass  trans- 
portation programs,  and  to  expand 
and  Improve  the  relocation  assistance 
program. 

2187  Raybum  BuUding 
10:30  a.m. 

Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  committee 
niles  of  procedure  and  other  pending 
calendar  business. 

SR-332 
1:30  p.m. 

Armed  Services 

Readiness,  Sustalnabllity  and  Support 
Suljcommlttee 
To  hold  open  and  closed  hearings  on 
proposed  legislation  authorizing  funds 
for  fiscal  years  1988  and  1989  for  the 
Department  of  Defense,  focusing  on 
the  current  readiness  and  sustalnabll- 
ity posture  of  U.S.  forces. 

SR-222 
2:00  p.m. 

'Appropriations 

Legislative  Branch  Sulxx>nunlttee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate. 
Senate  Sergeant  at  Arms  and  Door- 
keeper, Library  of  Congress  (Congres- 
sional Research  Service),  and  the  Bio- 
Medical  Ethics  Board. 

SD-366 
Budget 

To  resume  hearings  on  preparation  for 
reporting  the  concurrent  resolution  on 
the  fiscal  year  1988  budget. 

SD-608 

MARCH  5 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Sut)com- 
mlttee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices, focusing  on  the  Alcohol.  Drug 
Abuse  and  Mental  Health  Administra- 
tion, and  the  Health  Resources  and 
Services  Administration. 

SD-116 
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Oovertmiental  Affairs 
To  resume  hearings  on  how  the  interna- 
tional spread  of  nuclear  weapons  af- 
fects specific  U.S.  national  security  in- 
terests. 

SD-342 
Rules  and  Administration 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2,  S.  50,  S.  179, 
and  S.  207,  bills  to  provide  for  spend- 
ing  limits   and   public   financing   for 
Senate  general  elections. 

SR-301 
Small  Business 

Rural  Economy  and  Family  Farming  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  new  per- 
spectives on  rural  economy. 

SR-428A 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Legislative  Branch  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  Ar- 
chitect of  the  Capitol,  and  the  General 
Accounting  Office. 

SD-124 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  energy 
and  water  development  programs,  fo- 
.cusing  on  the  North  Atlantic  Division, 
and  the  Pacific  Ocean  Division. 

SD-192 
Appropriations 

Commerce,  Justice.  State,  the  Judiciary, 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce. 

S-146,  Capitol 
Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the 
Federal  Railroad  Administration  of 
the  Department  of  Transportation, 
and  the  National  Railroad  Passenger 
Corporation  (AMTRAK). 

SD-138 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Business  meeting,  to  marlE  up  proposed 
legislation  relating  to  Federal  Savings 
and  Loan  Insurance  Corporation  re- 
capitalization, emergency  t>ank  acqui- 
sitions, nonbank  banks,  securities 
powers  for  bank  holding  companies, 
and  bank  check  holds. 

SD-538 

Foreign  Relations 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nominations  of 
Alfred  H.  Kingon.  of  New  York,  to  be 
the  Representative  of  the  United 
States  to  the  European  Communities, 
with  the  rank  and  status  of  Ambassa- 
dor, Richard  N.  Viets,  of  Florida,  to  be 
Ambassador  to  the  Republic  of  Portu- 
gal, Jack  P.  Matlock,  Jr..  of  Florida,  to 
be  Ambassador  to  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics,  and  Alton  O.  Keel. 
Jr..  of  Virginia,  to  be  United  States 
Permanent  Representative  on  the 
Council  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization,  with  the  rank  and  status 
of  Ambassador. 

SD-419 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 

Education,  Arte,  and  Humanities  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  and  the 
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Education  Consolidation  and  Improve- 
ment Act. 

SD-430 

Lat>or  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  programs  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  and  the  Education  Consolidation 
and  Improvement  Act. 

SD-430 

1:00  p.m. 

Armed  Services 

Readiness,  Sustalnabllity  and  Support 
Subcommittee 
To  continue  open  and  closed  hearings  on 
proposed  legislation  authorizing  funds 
for  fiscal  years  1988  and  1989  for  the 
Department  of  Defense,  focusing  on 
the  current  readiness  and  sustalnabll- 
ity posture  of  U.S.  forces. 

SR-222 

1  30  p.m. 

Appropriations 

Treasury,  Postal  Service,  and  General 
Government  Sulx»mmlttee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the 
U.S.  Customs  Service.  Department  of 
the  Treasury. 

SD-116 

2:00  p.m. 

Appropriations 

Legislative  Branch  Sutxximmlttee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the 
Government  Printing  Office,  Congres- 
sional Budget  Office,  Black  Employees 
of  the  Library  of  Congress,  Office  of 
Technology  Assessment  and  the 
Ethnic  Employees  of  the  Library  of 
Congress. 

SD-124 

•Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 

Science,  Technology,  and  Space  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  the  President's 
proposed  budget  request  for  fiscal  year 
1988  for  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration,  fociising  on  the 
national  space  transportation  program 
and  policy. 

SR-253 

3:00  p.m. 
Armed  Services 

Conventional  Forces  and  Alliance  Defense 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  closed  hearings  to  review  those 
programs  In  the  President's  budget  re- 
quest for  fiscal  year  1988  which  fall 
within  the  sul>commlttee's  Jurisdic- 
tion. 

S-407,  Capitol 

MARCH  6 

9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Treasury,  Postal  Service,  and  General 
Government  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partment of  the  Treasury,  on  l>ehalf 
of  funds  for  the  Financial  Manage- 
ment Service,  Bureau  of  the  Public 
Debt.  U.S.  Mint,  and  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Service. 

SD-116 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Consumer  Sutx»mmittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  year  1988 
for    the    National    Highway    Traffic 
Safety  Administration. 

SR-353 
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Cotnmerce,  and  the  Marine  Mammal 


March  2,  1987 


Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
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and  water  development  programs,  fo- 

Clising  on  reclamation  nrcwruna  nf  thB 
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aovaramental  AttMiB 
VMlenl  if|>— MHi«t.  Budget.  «nd  Account- 
taw  SubooBunlttee 
To  hold  owHtght  bnilngi  on  the  Imple- 
BMDtetkia  of  Um  Pipenrork  Reduc- 
tlon  Act  (PX.  96-511). 

SD-342 
Lolior  and  Hmnan  Rcoouroea 
Baaptoymait  and  ProducUvity  Subcom- 
mtttae 
To  bold  heulngs  on  America's  training 


SD-430 
Joint  BeoBoinie 
To  iMdd  Iwarinii  on  the  employment- 
unemidoyBMnt  aituatlon  for  Febniary- 

SI>-138 
UMOajn. 
Pocdgn  Rclatlflna 

Inteniatlonal  ■oonamic  Policy,  Trade, 
OeMm  and  Environment  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearlngi  to  review  the  economic 
and  f oreim  policy  Implications  for  the 
decline  of  the  dollar. 

SD-419 
IftUajn. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Indqiendent   Agencies   Subcommit- 
tee 
To  htrid  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
tlmatea  tor  fiscal  year  1988  for  the 
Veterans  Administration. 

SI>-124 

1CARCH9 

9:30  ajn. 
Ap|nt>prlatfaHii 

Tteasury.  Postal  Service,  and  General 
Oovemment  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the 
Ocneral  Services  Administration,  Na- 
tional Archives  and  Records  Adminis- 
tration, and  the  Executive  Office  of 
the  President. 

SD-116 
XMpjn. 
Appropriations 

Agrleolture,  Rural  Development  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  h»*H"g«  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  in  behalf  of 
funds  for  the  Agricultural  Research 
Service,  and  the  Cooperative  State  Re- 
search Service. 

SD-138 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Research  and  Development  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  uranium 
mining,  reclamation,  and  enrichment. 

SD-366 

ICARCHIO 

•MHJO. 
Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Domestic    and    Foreign    Marketing    and 
Product  Pramotlon  Subcommittee 
TO  hcdd  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
to  pranote  the  export  of  n.8.  agricul- 
tural «nww»M«HtiM  and  the  products 
thereof.  Including  S.  308. 8. 310,  S.  399, 
e.  BOO.  a  SIX  and  HJl.  3. 

SR-332 
Approprtatkms 

iAbor.  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1988 
tar  the  National  Institutes  of  Health. 
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Department   of   Health   and   Human 
Services. 

SD~138 
Appropriations 

Tressury,  Postal  Service,  and  General 
Government  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget, 
and  the  Office  of  Federal  Procure- 
ment Policy. 

SD-116 

Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SR-2S3 


March  2,  1987 


10«0t 
Foreign  Relations 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  legis- 
lation authorizing  funds  for  foreign  as- 
sistance programs. 

SD-419 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Employment   and   Productivity    Subcom- 
mittee 
Labor  Subcommittee 
To  hold  joint  hearings  on  the  status  of 
dislocated  workers  as  a  result  of  plant 
closings. 

SD-430 
2:00  pjn. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the 
(Minerals  Management  Service,  De- 
partment of  the  Interior. 

SD-192 
2:10  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health,  Depart- 
ment of  Health  and  Human  Servicf;S. 

SD-138 


T  MARCH  11 

9:30  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
I  timates  for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partment  of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices, focusing  on  the  Social  Security 
Administration,  and  the  Family  Sup- 
port Administration. 

SE>-192 
Energy  and  NattuiU  Resources 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  the 
world  oil  outlook. 

SD-368 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Agrlcultiu-e,  Rural  Development  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  in  behalf  of 
funds  for  the  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration. 

SD-138 
Appropriations 

Commerce.  Justice.  State,  the  Judiciary, 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  Na- 
tional Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Ad- 
ministration  of   the   Department   of 


Cotnmeroe,  and  the  Marine  Mammal 
Commission. 

S-146,  Capitol 

Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Buskiess  meeting,  to  mark  up  proposed 
legislation  authorizing  funds  for  hous- 
ing and  community  development  pro- 
griuns  administered  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment and  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. 

SD-538 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  bold  hearings  on  catastrophic  health 
inturance. 

SD-430 

2:30  pjil. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cajtlon.  and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health,  Depart- 
ment of  Health  and  Human  Services. 

SD-116 

MARCH  12 

9:30  a.m. 
Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Domestic    and    Foreign    Marketing    and 
Product  Promotion  Subcommittee 
To  resimne  hearings  on  proposed  legisla- 
tion to  promote  the  export  of  U.S.  ag- 
ricultural commodities  and  the  prod- 
ucts thereof,  including  S.  308.  S.  310. 
&  399,  S.  500,  S.  512,  and  H.R.  3. 

SR-332 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
iees,  focusing  on  the  Office  of  the  Sec- 
retary. Departmental  Management, 
Office  for  CivU  Rights,  PoUcy  Re- 
search, and  the  Office  of  Inspector 
General. 

SD-116 

Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  Joint  hearings  with  the  National 
0<%an  Policy  Study  to  review  coastal 
management  policy. 

SR-253 
Eneitgy  and  Natural  Resources 
EIneiigy  Regulation  and  Conservation  Sub- 
Oommlttee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  85,  to  repeal  the 
and  use  constraints  on  natural  gas  and 
tz>  repeal  the  incremental  policy  re- 
duirements. 

SI>-3«6 
10:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  certain 
totematlonal  organizations  and  pro- 
frams.  and  certain  activities  of  the 
Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment. 

S-128.  Capitol 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent   Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
iimates  for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation. 

SD-124 


March  2,  1987 

Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  energy 
and  water  development  programs,  fo- 
cusing on  the  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority, and  the  Appalachian  Regional 
Commission. 

SD-192 
Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the 
Panama  Canal  Commission,  and  the 
National  Transportation  Safety  Board. 

SD-138 
2:00  p.m. 

Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year   1988  for  the 
Office  of  Indian  Education. 

SE>-192 

MARCH  13 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the 
Forest  Service,  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. 

,^  SD-192 

Energy  and  Natural  Resources 

Research  and  Development  Subcommittee 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  urani- 
um mining,  reclamation,  and  enrich- 
ment. 

,««„  SD-366 

10:00  a.m. 

Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1088  for  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation,  and  the 
Office  of  Science  and  Technology. 

SD-124 

MARCH  16 
10:00  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Education,  Arts,  and  Humanities  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  Joint  hearings  with  the  House 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor's 
Subcommittee  on  Elementary,  Second- 
ary, and  Vocational  Education  on  pro- 
posed legislation  authorizing  funds  for 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Act  and  the  Education  Consolida- 
tion and  Improvement  Act. 

2175  Raybum  Building 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  Joint  hearings  with  the  House 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor's 
Subcommittee  on  Elementary,  Second- 
ary, and  Vocational  Education  on  pro- 
posed legislation  authorizing  funds  for 
programs  of  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  and  the  Educa- 
tion Consolidation  and  Improvement 
Act. 

2175  Raybum  Building 
2:00  pjn. 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  energy 
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and  water  development  programs,  fo- 
cusing on  reclamation  programs  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior. 

SD-192 

MARCH  17 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Agriculture,  Rural  Development  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  in  behalf  of 
funds  for  the  Food  and  Nutrition  Serv- 
ice, and  the  Human  Nutrition  Infor- 
mation Service. 

SD-138 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  certain 
activities  of  the  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development. 

S-146,  Capitol 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Science,  Technology,  and  Space  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  year  1988 
for  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards, 
Office    of    Productivity.    Technology 
and    Iimovation,    and    the    National 
Technical  Information  Service,  all  of 
the  Department  of  Commerce. 

SR-253 
2:00  p.m. 

Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  energy 
conservation,  and  the  National  Capital 
Planning  Commission. 

SI>-192 

MARCH  18 
9:30  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-366 
10:00  a.m. 

Appropriations 

Commerce,  Justice,  SUte.  the  Judiciary, 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the 
U.S.    Information    Agency,    and    the 
Board  for  International  Broadcasting. 
S-146.  Capitol 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To    hold    hearings    on    the    uninsured 
worker. 

SD-430 
2:00  p.m. 

Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Department  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  energy 
and  water  development  programs,  fo- 
cusing on  solar  and  renewables,  energy 
research,  and  environment. 

SD-138 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Communications  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  fairness  in 
public  broadcasting. 

SR-253 
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MARCH  19 

9:30  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Foreign  Commerce  and  Tourism  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  year  1988 
for  the  U.8.  Travel  and  Tourism  Ad- 
ministration,   Department    of    Com- 
merce. 

SR-2S3 

Governmental  Affairs 

Oversight   of   Government   Management 
Subconunlttee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  Inde- 
pendent Counsel  Act. 

SD-342 

10:00  a.m. 

Appropriations 

Agriculture,  Rural  Development  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  in  behalf  of 
funds  for  the  Agricultural  Marketing 
Service,  Federal  Grain  Inspection 
Service,  and  the  Food  Safety  and  In- 
spection Service. 

SD-124 

Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  certain 
activities  of  the  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development. 

S-126,  Capitol 

Appropriations 

TransporUtion  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the 
Federal  Highway  Administration,  and 
the  National  Highway  Traffic  Safety 
Administration,  Department  of  Trans- 
portation. 

SD-138 

2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  Na- 
tional Endowment  for  the  Arts.  Na- 
tional Endowment  for  the  Humanities, 
and  the  Institute  of  Museiun  Services. 

SD-192 
MARCH  20 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Treasury,  Postal  Service,  and  General 
Government  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, and  the  National  Treasiiry  Em- 
ployees Union. 

SD-116 
Governmental  Affairs 
Oversight    of   Government   Management 
Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  the  Independ- 
ent Counsel  Act. 

SD-343 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

uuu- Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the 
Federal  Emergency  Management 
Agency. 

SD-134 


4474 

MARCH  23 
10:30  ajn. 
Appmviatlone 

Tiiawiij.  Poetal  Servloe,  and  General 
Goveramant  Sal)oommittee 
To  bold  heartngi  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  flaeal  year  1988  for  the 
Otflee  of  Personnel  Managonent,  and 
the  FMeral  BeetJon  Commission. 

SD-116 
SKWpjn. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Appropriations 

Commerce,  Justice,  State,  the  Judiciary, 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partment of  State. 

S-146,  Capitol 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  children's  health 
care  policy. 

SD-430 


March  2,  1987 

MARCH  27 

10:001 
Appropriations 

HUD-tndependent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  bold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency,  and 
tte  Council  on  Environmental  Qual- 
ity. 

SD-124 


March  2,  1987 

10:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Agriculture,  Rural  Development  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the 
Commodity  Futures  Trading  Commis- 
sion, and  the  Food  and  Drug  Adminis- 
tration of  the  Department  of  Health 
and  Human  Services. 

SD-138 
Appropriations 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the 
Indian  Health  Service  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health  and  Human  Services, 
and  the  Navajo  and  Hopi  Indian  Relo- 
cation Commission. 

SD-138 
Appropriations 


4475 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Eiiergy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  energy 
and  water  development  programs,  fo- 
cusing on  nuclear  fission,  uranium  en- 
richment, and  the  nuclear  waste  man- 
agement. 

SD-192 

*  A nnrnnTHo  tlnnc 


4474 


MARCH  23 
lO-JOftjn. 
Appnuvtettona 

Tmmrj,  PoiUl  Servloe,  and  General 
aovcnunant  Suboommlttee 
To  bold  iHiailini  on  pcopoocd  budget  es- 
UmatM  for  floeal  year  IMW  for  the 
Offlee  of  Penonnel  Manasonent.  and 
the  FMeral  Deetion  Comminion. 

SD-116 

Apuropriattons 

Agriculture.  Rural  Development  and  Re- 
lated Agenciea  Suboommlttee 
To  bold  tmartni  on  t^epoaed  budget  es- 
timatea  for  flacal  year  IMS  for  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  in  behalf  of 
funda  for  the  Agricultural  StablUza- 
tkm  and  Conaerratlon  Service,  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation,  and  the 
Federal  Crop  Insuranoe  Corporation. 

SD-138 

AppriHiiiatloDa 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  bold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
ttanatea  for  flacal  year  1988  for  energy 
and  water  develoiment  programs,  f  o- 
euaing  on  the  Power  Marketing  Ad- 
ministration. 

SD-192 

MARCH  34 

ItMWajn. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  flacal  year  1988  for  certain 
activities  of  the  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development. 

S-126.  Capitol 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Labor  Subcommittee 
To  bold  hearings  on  overfunding  and 
underfunding  on  pensions. 

SD-430 
2:00  pjn. 
Apfiroprlatlons 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Majiagement,  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior. 

SD-192 
CtMnmerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Science.  Technology,  and  Space  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorising  funds  for  fiscal  year  1988 
for    the    National    Aeronautics    and 
Space  Administration's  space  station 
program. 

SR-253 
2:30  pjn. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Research  and  Development  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  the  current 
status  of  renewable  energy  technol- 
ogies. 

SD-366 
MARCH  35 
lOMajn. 
Appropriations 

Agriculture.  Rural  Development  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  bold  heartnga  on  proposed  budget  es- 
Umatea  for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  in  behalf  of 
funds  for  the  Rural  Electrification  Ad- 
ministration. 

SD-138 
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Appropriations 

Commerce,  Justice,  State,  the  Judiciary, 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partment of  State. 

S-146,  Capitol 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  children's  health 
care  policy. 
,  SD-430 

'  MARCH  26 

9:00  ajn. 
Office  of  Technology  Assessment 
The  Board,  to  meet  to  consider  pending 
business. 

Room  to  be  announced 
9:30  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Aviation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  the  Federal 
Aviation     Administration's     manage- 
ment of  the  ainwrt  and  airway  trust- 
fund. 

SR-253 
10(00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the 
Peace  Corps,  African  Development 
Foundation,  and  the  Inter-American 
Foundation. 

S-126.  Capitol 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent    Agencies    Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency. 

SD-124 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  energy 
and  water  development  programs,  fo- 
cusing on  the  Federal  Energy  Regula- 
tory Administration,  and  the  Nuclear 
Regulatory  Administration. 

SD-192 
2£0  p.m. 
'Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary  and  the  Office 
of  the  Inspector  General,  Department 
of  Transportation. 

SD-196 

Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Communications  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  year  1988 
for  the  National  Telecommunications 
and  Information  Administration,  De- 
partment of  Commerce. 

SR-253 
230  p.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Research  and  Development  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  to  review  the  cur- 
rent status  of  renewable  energy  tech- 
nologies. 

SD-366 


March  2,  1987 


MARCH  27 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HXTD-tndependent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  bold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency,  and 
the  Council  on  Environmental  Qual- 
ity. 

SE>-124 


MARCH  30 

10:00  a.|n. 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  bold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  energy 
and  water  development  programs. 

SD-192 

2:00  p.n. 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  energy 
asd  water  development  programs. 

SD-192 

MARCH  31 

10:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Agriculture,  Rural  Development  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
tipaates  for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  in  behalf  of 
ffnds  for  the  Foreign  Agricultural 
Sfervlce,  Food  for  Peace  Program  (P.L. 
400),  and  the  Office  of  International 
dooperation  and  Development. 

SD-138 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcotmnittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  migra- 
tion and  refugee  assistance,  U.S.  emer- 
gency refugee  assistance  fund,  interna- 
tional narcotics  control,  and  anti-ter- 
rorism assistance. 

S-126,  Capitol 
Appropriations 

EneiKy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  energy 
and  water  development  programs. 

SD-192 
2:00  p  jn. 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  energy 
and  water  development  programs. 

SD-192 

APRIL  1 

9:00  ajn. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  Joint  hearings  with  the  House 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  to 
review  the  legislative  priorities  of 
AMVETS,  Vietnam  Veterans  of  Amer- 
ica, and  the  Jewish  War  Veterans. 

334  Cannon  Building 
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10:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Agriculture,  Rural  Development  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the 
Commodity  Futures  Trading  Commis- 
sion, and  the  Food  and  Drug  Adminis- 
tration of  the  Department  of  Health 
and  Hiuum  Services. 

SD-138 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment. 

SD-124 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  energy 
and  water  development  programs. 

SD-192 
Appropriations 

Commerce,  Justice,  State,  the  Judiciary, 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  Inter- 
national organizations  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State. 

S-146,  Capitol 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Sutxiommlt- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the 
Strategic  Petroleum  Reserve,  Naval 
Petroleum  Reserve,  and  the  Office  of 
Emergency  Preparedness. 

Room  to  be  announced 
Appropriations 
Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  energy 
and  water  development  programs. 

SD-192 

APRIL  2 
9:30  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Research  and  Development  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  clean 
coal  technology  program. 

SD-366 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment. 

SD-124 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  energy 
and  water  development  programs. 

SD-192 
Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  St. 
Lawrence  Seaway  Development  Corpo- 
ration, and  the  Architectural  Trans- 
portation Barriers  Compliance  Board. 

SD-138 
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2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the 
Indian  Health  Service  of  the  E>epart- 
ment  of  Health  and  Human  Services, 
and  the  Navajo  and  Hopi  Indian  Relo- 
cation Commission. 

SD-138 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  energy 
and  water  development  programs. 

SD-192 

APRILS 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Treasury,    Postal    Service,    and    General 
Govermnent  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal   year   1988  for  the 
United  States  Postal  Service. 

SD-116 
APRIL  6 
9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Agriculture,  Rural  Development  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  rural  devel- 
opment, and  related  agencies. 

SD-138 

APRIL? 

9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Agriculture,  Rural  Development  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  rural  devel- 
opment, and  related  agencies. 

SD-138 
9:30  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Aviation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  airport  improvement 
program. 

SD-253 
2:00  p.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Research  and  Development  Subcommittee 
To    hold    hearings    on    the    President's 
budget  request  for  fiscal  year  1988  for 
the  Department  of  Energy's  Office  of 
Energy   Research   for   the  Supercon- 
ducting Super  Collider  (SSC). 

SD-366 

APRIL  8 
9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Agriculture,  Rural  Development  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  rural  devel- 
opment, and  related  agencies. 

SD-138 
9:30  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Aviation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  the  national 
airspace  system  plan. 

SD-253 


4475 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  energy 
and  water  development  programs,  fo- 
cusing on  nuclear  fission,  lumnlum  en- 
richment, and  the  nuclear  waste  man- 
agement. 

SD-192 
'Appropriations 

Commerce,  Justice,  State,  the  Judiciary, 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  Se- 
curities and  Exchange  Commission 
and  the  Civil  Rights  Commission. 

S-146,  Capitol 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the 
U.S.  Pish  and  Wildlife  Service.  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior. 

SI>-192 

APRIL  9 
9:30  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Research  and  Development  Subcommittee 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  clean 
coal  teclinology  program. 

SD-366 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration. 

SD-124 
Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  and 
the  Research  and  Special  Programs 
Administration  of  the  Department  of 
Transportation. 

SD-138 
1:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Agriculture,  Rural  Development  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  rural  devel- 
opment, and  related  agencies. 

SD-138 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the 
Energy  Information  Administration 
and  the  Economic  Regulatory  Admin- 
istration, Department  of  Energy. 

SD-192 

APRIL  10 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Treasury,    Postal    Service,    and    General 
Government  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
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Oallaudet  College),  and  vocational  and    3:00  pjn. 


Marx:h  2,  1987 


March  2,  1987 
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putment  of  the  TreMury.  VS.  PosUI 
Senrtee.  and  lenerml  soverainent. 

SD-193 

ApiKopriittOM 

HUD-lDdependent  Afendo  Subcommit- 
tee 
TO  iMdd  beerlngB  on  propoaed  budget  es- 
Umatea  for  flacal  year  1988  for  the  Na- 
tional AeronautJca  and  Space  Adminls- 
timtton. 

SD-124 

APRIL  21 
IKWpjn. 
AppropriaUona 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  bold  hearlnia  <ni  proposed  budget  es- 
ttmatea  for  flacal  year  1988  for  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs.  Department 
of  the  Interior. 

SD-192 

APRIL  22 

•:Majn. 
Appropriations 

Idbor,  Health  and  Htunan  Services.  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  propoaed  budget  es- 
ttanatea  for  flacal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partment of  Education,  focusing  on 
the  Office  of  the  Secretary,  and  sala- 
ries and  expenses. 

SD-192 
10:00  ajn. 
'Appropriations 

OoBuneree.  Justice,  State,  the  Judiciary. 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
ttmatea  for  flacal  year  1988  for  the 
SmaU  Busineas  Administration,  and 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission. 

S-146.  Capitol 
2:00  pjn. 
Appropriatims 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timatea  for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  Ge- 
ological Survey,  Department  of  the  In- 
terior. 

SD-192 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  doaed  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1988 
for  energy  and  water  development  pro- 
grams, focusing  on  the  Department  of 
Energy  national  laboratories. 

SD-116 

APRIL  23 
9:30  ajn. 

Approprlationa 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
aMcau  and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
tlmatea  for  flacal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partment of  Education,  focusing  on 
onnpenaatory  education  for  the  disad- 
vantaged, special  programs,  impact 
aid.  bilingual  education,  immigrant 
and  refugee  education,  education  for 
the  handicapped,  rehabilitation  serv- 
ices and  handicapped  research,  medal 
tnatltntlons  (ineludea  American  Print- 
ing House  for  the  Blind.  National 
Technical  Institute  for  the  Deaf,  and 
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Qallaudet  College),  and  vocational  and 
adult  education. 

SD-192 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  closed  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  yetu-  1988 
for  energy  and  water  development  pro- 
grams, focusing  on  Atomic  Energy  De- 
fense activities. 

SD-116 
Appropriations 

l^ansportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the 
U.S.  Coast  Guard,  Department  of 
Transportation. 

SD-138 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  E>e- 
partment  of  the  Interior,  focusing  on 
the  Office  of  the  Secretary  and  the 
Office  of  the  Solicitor. 

SD-192 
2:30  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partment of  Education,  focusing  on 
student  financial  assistance,  guaran- 
teed student  loans,  higher  education, 
higher  education  facilities  loans  and 
Insurance,  college  housing  loans, 
Howard  University,  education  research 
and  statistics,  and  libraries. 
1  SD-138 

'  APRIL  24 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

nil  u- Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board, 
Neighborhood  Reinvestment  Corpora- 
tion, and  the  National  Institute  of 
Building  Sciences. 

SD-124 

I  APRIL  27 

10:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  energy 
and  water  development,  focusing  on 
certain  activities  of  the  Department  of 
Energy. 

SD-192 
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):00i 


APRIL  28 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

R>reign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  securi- 
ty assistance  programs. 

S-126,  Capitol 


2:00  pjn. 
Appropriations 
Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  ho|d  hearings  on  propoaed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
parttnent  of  the  Interior,  focusing  on 
the  Bureau  of  Mines,  and  the  Office  of 
Surtiux  Mining,  Reclamation  and  En- 
forcement. 

SD-192 

APRIL  29 

10:00  a.m. 
'Appropriations 

Commerce.  Justice,  State,  the  Judiciary, 
and  Belated  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partment of  Justice,  focusing  on  the 
Office  of  Attorney  General.  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service,  and 
the  Federal  Prison  System. 

S-146,  Cwitol 

APRIL  30 

9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agendes  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hdd  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partaient  of  the  Interior,  focusing  on 
territorial  governments. 

SD-102 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hdld  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timgtes  for  fiscal  year  1988  for  defense 
security  assistance  programs. 

S-126,  Capitol 
Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timntea  for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the 
Urban  Mass  Transit  Administration  of 
the  Department  of  Transportation, 
and  the  Washington  Metropolitan 
Transit  Authority. 

SD-138 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hald  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  focusing  on 
territorial  affairs. 

SD-192 

I  MAY  4 

9:30  a.m.' 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hpld  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
tinmtes  for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
pazJtments  of  Labor,  Health  and 
Human  Services,  Education,  and  relat- 
ed tgendes. 

SD-192 

MATS 

9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

lAbor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agendes  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  lipid  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
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partments  of  Labor,  Health  and 
Hiunan  Services,  Education,  and  relat- 
ed agencies. 

SE>-138 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the 
Smithsonian  Institution.  Woodrow 
Wilson  International  Center  for  Schol- 
ars, and  the  Holocaust  Memorial 
Council. 

SD-138 

MAT  6 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partments of  Labor,  Health  and 
Human  Services.  Education,  and  relat- 
ed agencies. 

SD-116 
10:00  a.m. 
'Appropriations 

Commerce,  Justice,  State,  the  Judiciary, 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court,  and  for  the  De- 
partment of  Justice,  focusing  on  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  Drug 
Enforcement  Administration,  and  the 
U.S.  Marshals  Service. 

S-146.  Capitol 
2:30  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  E)e- 
partments  of  Labor,  Health  and 
Human  Services.  Education,  and  relat- 
ed agencies. 

SD-116 

MATT 
9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  fossil 
energy,  and  dean  coal  technology  pro- 
grams. 

SD-192 
9:30  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partments of  Labor.  Health  and 
Human  Services,  Education,  and  relat- 
ed agencies. 

SD-116 
10:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the 
Federal  Aviation  Administration,  and 
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the   General    Accounting   Office    (R, 
EacD,  FdKE,  Airport  Grants). 

SD-138 
2:30  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partments of  Labor,  Health  and 
Human  Services,  Education,  and  relat- 
ed agencies. 

SD-116 

MAY  8 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partments of  Labor,  Health  and 
Human  Services,  Education,  and  relat- 
ed agencies. 

SD-192 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Indep>endent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment, and  Independent  agencies. 

SD-124 
'Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the 
Federal  Aviation  Administration  of 
the  Department  of  Transportation, 
and  the  General  Accounting  Office 
(FAA  Operations). 

SD-138 
2:30  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partments of  lAbor,  Health  and 
Human  Services,  Education,  and  relat- 
ed agencies. 

SD-192 

MAT  12 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  certain 
export  financing  programs. 

S-126.  Capitol 
'Appropriations 

Commerce,  Justice,  State,  the  Judiciary, 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the 
Legal  Services  Corporation,  and  the 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Com- 
mission. 

S-146.  Capitol 
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MAT  13 


10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  propoaed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  foreign 
assistance  programs. 

S-126,  Capitol 
Appropriations 

Commerce,  Justice,  State,  the  Judiciary, 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partments of  Commerce,  Justice, 
SUte.  the  Judiciary,  and  related  agen- 
cies. 

S-146,  Capitol 
Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agendes  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  E>e- 
partment  of  Transportation  and  relat- 
ed agencies. 

SD-138 

MAY  14 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  and  relat- 
ed agencies. 

SI>-138 

MAY  IS 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment, and  Independent  agencies. 

SD-124 

MAY  20 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Commerce.  Justice.  State,  the  Judiciary, 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  Ju- 
dicial Conference,  Commission  on  the 
Bicentennial  of  the  Constitution,  U.S. 
Sentencing  Commission,  and  the  State 
Justice  Institute. 

S-146,  Capitol 

JUNE  23 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To   hold   hearings   to   review   proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1988 
for  the  Department  of  State. 

SD-192 

CANCELLATIONS 

MARCH  23 
9:30  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  to  review  the 
Department  of  the  Interior's  propoaed 
5-year  Outer  Continental  Shelf  leasing 
plan. 

SD-306 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— rii€«rfai^  March  3,  1987 


The  House  met  at  12  noon. 

The  Reverend  Dr.  William  Holmes. 
National  Methodist  Chiirch,  Washing- 
ton, DC.  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Almishty  and  loving  God.  You  have 
always  been  for  us  so  down  to  earth,  so 
identified  with  all  that's  human,  that 
we  dare  to  seek  Your  presence  in  this 
place,  and  in  the  issues  that  come 
before  this  100th  Congress.  May  this 
House  be  more  than  Just  a  Chamber  of 
political  assembly;  may  it  also  be  a 
House  of  hospitality  for  Justice,  mercy. 
peace— the  very  qualities  through 
which  our  ancestors  sought  and  found 
Your  presence.  Be  down  to  earth 
again,  identify  with  us,  and  offer  in 
this  place  once  more  these  crucial 
issues  by  which  we  can  serve  You 
through  serving  others.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  annoimces  to  the 
House  his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1.  rule  I.  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker,  pursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  1. 1 
demand  a  vote  on  agreeing  to  the 
Speaker's  approval  of  the  Journal. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  Chair's  approval  of  the  Journal. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  annoimced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  object  to  the  vote  on  the 
ground  that  a  quorum  is  not  present 
and  make  the  point  of  order  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  284,  nays 
65.  answered  "present"  7,  not  voting 
77.  as  follows: 


[RoU  No.  15] 

YEAS-284 

Aekennan 

Bennett 

Byron 

Akaka 

Bereuter 

Callahan 

Alexander 

Berraan 

Campbell 

Andenon 

BeviU 

Cardin 

BUbray 

Carper 

Anthony 

Bog«» 

Can- 

Archer 

Bonlor  (MI) 

Chandler 

Atkini 

Bonki 

Chappell 

AuCoin 

Boucher 

Clarke 

Baker 

Boxer 

Cllnger 

Ballencer 

Brennan 

CoaU 

Bamant 

Brooks 

Coelho 

BarUett 

Bruce 

Coleman  (MO) 

Bateman 

Bryant 

Collins 

Bates 

Buechner 

Combest 

BeUenaon 

Buatamante 

Coyne 

DanitI 

Darden 

Davia(MI) 

de  la  Garza 

E>eFKio 

Derrick 

DeWlne 

Dick4 

Donnelly 

Dorgan(ND) 

E>owdy 

Downey 

Dun(&n 

Durbtn 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

Dyson 

Eckart 

Edwards  (CA) 

Edwards  (OK) 

Englfeh 

Erdreich 

Espy 

EvanE 

Fascell 

Paweai 

Fazio 

Fish 

Flippo 

Foglletta 

Folef 

Ford  (MI) 

Ford(TN) 

Frank 

Freneel 

Frost 

Galltgly 

Galle 

Garcia 

Gaydos 

Gejdenson 

Gibbons 

Gilrnan 

Glickman 

Gonial  ez 

Gordon 

Gradison 

GrajXIL) 

Gray  (PA) 

Greai 

Guatini 

Gunderson 

Hall  (OH) 

HalKTX) 

Hamilton 

Haramerschmidt 

Hansen 

Hasten 

Hatcher 

Hayes  (ID 

Hefley 

Hefoer 

Herfer 

Hertel 

Hiler 

Hochbrueckner 

Hopkins 

Horton 

HouEhton 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Jenkins 

Johnson  (CT) 

Jonts  (NO 

Jon«s(TN) 

Jontz 


Applegate 
Badham 
Barton 
Bentley 


Kaniorskl 

Kaptur 

Kas^enmeier 

Kennedy 

Kennelly 

Kildee 

Kleczka 

Kolter 

LaFalce 

Lagomarsino 

Lancaster 

Lantos 

Latta 

Leath  (TX) 

Lehman  (PL) 

Leland 

Lent 

Levin  (MI) 

l*vine  (CA) 

Lightfoot 

Lipinski 

Livingston 

Lowry  (WA) 

Lujan 

Luken.  Thomas 

Lungren 

Manton 

Markey 

Martinez 

Matsui 

Mazzoli 

McCloskey 

McCoUum 

McCurdy 

McKinney 

McMillan  (NO 

McMillan  (MD) 

Mfume 

Mica 

Miller  (CA) 

Miller  (WA) 

Mineta 

Molinari 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Moody 

Morella 

Morrison  (CT) 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Myers 

Nagle 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nelson 

Nichols 

Nowak 

Oberstar 

Olin 

Owens  (NY) 

Oxley 

Packard 

Panetta 

Patterson 

Pease 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Petri 

Pickett 

Pickle 

Porter 

Pursell 

Quillen 

Rahall 

Rangel 

Ravenel 

Ray 

Regula 

Rhodes 

NAYS— 65 

Bilir&kis 
Bliley 
Boehlert 
Boulter 


Richardson 

Rlnaldo 

Ritter 

Robinson 

Rodino 

Roe 

Rogers 

Rose 

Rowland  (GA) 

Roybal 

Russo 

Sabo 

Saiki 

Sawyer 

Sax  ton 

Scheuer 

Schuette 

Schulze 

Schumer 

Sensenbrenner 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shumway 

Shuster 

Sisisky 

Skelton 

Slattery 

Slaughter  (NY) 

Slaughter  (VA) 

Smith  (FL) 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith  (TX) 

Smith.  Robert 

(OR) 
Snowe 
Solarz 
Spratt 
St  Germain 
Staggers 
Stallings 
stark 
Stenholm 
stokes 
Stratton 
Studds 
Sundquist 
Swift 
Synar 
Tallon 
Taylor 

Thomas  (GA) 
Torres 
Torricelli 
Traficant 
Traxler 
Udall 
Upton 
Valentine 
Vander  Jagt 
Vento 
Visclosky 
Volkmer 
Walgren 
Watkins 
Waxman 
Weiss 
Wheat 
Whitten 
Williams 
Wise 
Wolpe 
Wortley 
Wyden 
Wylie 
Yates 
Yatron 
Young (FL) 


Brown  (CO) 
Burton 
Cheney 
Coble 


Coughlin 

Courier      i 

Craig 

Crane  I 

Dannemeytr 

DeLay 

Dickinson 

Dreier 

Emerson 

Fields 

Gekas 

Goodling 

Gregg 

Henry 

HoUoway 

Hunter 

Inhofe 

Ireland 

Kolbe 


Leach  (lA) 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lewis  (FL) 

Lott 

Lowery  (CA) 

Mack 

Madigan 

Martin  (ID 

Martin  (NY) 

McCandless 

Meyers 

Miller  (OH) 

Moorhead 

Parris 

Pashayan 

Penny 

Roemer 

Roth 

Roukema 


Rowland  (CT) 

Schaefer 

Schroeder 

Sikorski 

Skeen 

Smith.  Denny 

(OR) 
Smith.  Robert 

(NH) 
Solomon 
Stump 
Swindall 
Thomas  (CA) 
Vucanovich 
Walker 
Weber 
WhitUker 


ANSWERED  "PRESENT"-? 

Aspin  Jacobs  Skaggs 

Clay  Kostmayer 

Plorio  Obey 

NOT  VOTING-77 


Annunzio 

Armey 

Biaggi 

Boland 

Boner  (TN> 

Bonker 

Bosco 

Broomfield 

Brown  (CA) 

Bunning 

Chapman 

Coleman  (TX) 

Conte 

Conyers 

Cooper 

Crockett 

Daub 

Davis  (ID 

Dellums 

Dingell 

DioGuardi 

Dixon 

Doman  (CA) 

Early 

Felghan 

Flake 


Gephardt 

Gingrich 

Grandy 

Grant 

Harris 

Hawkins 

Hayes  (LA) 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Jeffords 

Johnson  (SD) 

Kasich 

Kemp 

Konnyu 

Kyi 

Lehman  (CA) 

Lewis  (GA) 

Lloyd 

Lukens.  Donald 

MacKay 

Marlenee 

Mavroules 

McDade 

McEwen 

McGrath 

McHugh 


Michel 

Moakley 

Morrison  (WA) 

Mrazek 

Nielson 

Oakar 

Ortiz 

Owens  (UT) 

Price  (ID 

Price  (NO 

Ridge 

Rot>erts 

Rostenkowski 

Savage 

Schneider 

Spence 

Stangeland 

Sweeney 

Tauke 

Tauzin 

Towns 

Weldon 

Wilson 

Wolf 

Young  (AK) 


D  1220 

Mr.  DREIER  of  California  and  Mr. 
APPLEGATE  changed  their  votes 
from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

So  the  Journal  was  approved. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 


mj 


CONGRATULATIONS  TO  THE 
WINNERS  OF  THE  WESTING- 
HOUSE  SCIENCE  TALENT 
SEARCH 

(Mr.  WEISS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remark*.) 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  night 
a  select  group  of  our  Nation's  bright- 
est and  most  promising  high  school 
students  were  honored  as  the  winners 
of  the  Westinghouse  science  talent 
search,  the  oldest  and  most  prestigious 
competition  for  teenage  scientists. 


D  This  symbol  represents  tiie  cime  of  day  during  the  House  proceedings,  e.g.,  Q  1407  is  2:07  p.m. 
Maner  set  in  ttlis  typeface  indicates  words  inserted  or  appended,  rather  than  spoken,  by  a  Men>l)er  of  the  House  on  the  floor. 


I  am  very  pleased  that  15  of  this 
year's  40  finalists,  and  3  of  the  top  10 
winners  are  from  my  home  State  of 
New  York.  I  am  particularly  proud  of 
the  two  finalists  who  reside  in  my  con- 
gressional district:  Alexander  Grannis 
and  Mason  Ng.  I  had  the  opportunity 
to  meet  with  these  two  brilliant  young 
men  during  their  whirlwind  visit  to 
Washington. 

This  year's  competition  was  particu- 
larly notable  because  for  the  first  time 
in  the  contest's  history,  the  top  two 
prizes  were  awarded  to  young  women. 

At  a  time  when  our  Nation's  educa- 
tional system  is  being  criticized  and 
our  technological  competitiveness  is 
slipping,  these  40  young  women  and 
men  chosen  for  their  inquiring  and  in- 
telligent minds  and  their  motivation  to 
pursue  science  and  mathematics  in  the 
future  are  a  great  source  of  pride  and 
inspiration. 

I  congratulate  all  of  the  winners  and 
wish  them  success  in  their  future  en- 
deavors. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  JOSEPH 
WEISSMEYER 

(Mrs.  MORELLA  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
her  remarks.) 

Mrs.  MORELLA.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
with  sadness  that  I  recently  learned  of 
the  death  of  Joseph  Weissmeyer,  an 
excellent  transcriber  in  our  Office  of 
Official  Reporters.  He  will  be  missed. 

Joe  was  bom  in  Baltimore.  MD.  on 
January  11,  1926.  and  moved  to  the 
Washington.  DC.  area  as  a  young 
child.  He  attended  Eastern  High 
School  in  the  District  of  Columbia  but 
left  before  graduation  to  volunteer  for 
service  in  the  U.S.  Navy  during  World 
War  II.  at  which  time  he  was  stationed 
in  the  Philippines.  After  the  war.  he 
attended  and  graduated  from  Veter- 
ans' High  School,  which  was  estab- 
lished specifically  for  returning  veter- 
ans. 

After  attending  Gregg  College  of 
Stenography  in  Chicago.  IL.  Joe 
became  a  court  reporter  and  worked  in 
Birmingham,  AL,  and  Atlanta.  GA. 
Joe  returned  to  Washington  in  the 
early  fifties,  graduated  from  Steno- 
type  Institute,  then  joined  the  staff  of 
Columbia  Reporting  Co.,  as  a  tran- 
scriber. On  May  1,  1965,  Joe  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  staff  of  the  Official  Re- 
porters by  our  former  Speaker,  John 
McCormack. 

In  his  22  years  as  a  transcriber  for 
the  House  of  Representatives,  Joe  did 
a  superb  job  in  all  phases  of  his  work. 
He  was  a  dedicated  and  conscientious 
employee;  a  pleasant,  cheerful,  cooper- 
ative worker,  who  was  willing  to  go  the 
extra  mile  whenever  called  upon.  Joe 
was  a  well  read,  inquisitive  person  who 
retained  a  thirst  for  knowledge.  Joe 
always  had  time  to  work  with  new 
transcribers,  answering  their  questions 


with  patience,  kindness,  and  a  great 
willingness  to  share  his  wealth  of 
Icnowledge. 

Joe  and  his  wife.  Jeanne,  were  mar- 
ried for  37  years  and  had  two  daugh- 
ters, Claire  and  Ruth.  His  family  are 
here  today.  Joe  was  a  devoted,  loving 
husband  and  father  who  enjoyed  re- 
galing his  colleagues  with  stories  of 
his  family  life. 

Joe  died  very  unexpectedly  on  the 
evening  of  January  12  while  pursuing 
one  of  his  favoring  pastimes— reading. 

All  of  us  in  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives benefit  from  the  dedication  and 
hard  work  of  our  staff;  and  it  is  my 
feeling,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  years  of 
Joe's  service  in  this  institution  should 
not  pass  unnoted.  Let  us  join  together 
in  extending  to  Jeanne.  Claire,  and 
Ruth  Weissmeyer.  and  to  Joe's  broth- 
er, Sheldon,  and  his  family,  our  deep- 
est and  most  heartfelt  sympathy  on 
the  death  of  their  husband,  father, 
and  brother,  and  our  good,  dear 
friend,  Joe. 


D  1230 

THE  ADMINISTRATION  SHOULD 
TELL  THE  TRUTH  ABOUT 
LONG-TERM  CARE 

(Mr.  WYDEN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  WYDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ad- 
ministration recently  put  its  seal  of 
approval  on  a  plan  to  provide  cata- 
strophic health  care  coverage  for  older 
Americans.  The  administration  plan 
focuses  on  the  problem  of  extended 
hospital  stays,  something  that  affects 
fewer  than  5  percent  of  all  Medicare 
beneficiaries. 

But  the  administration  isn't  ready  to 
take  on  the  real  catastrophe— the  lack 
of  effective  home,  community,  and 
nursing  home  coverage  under  Medi- 
care. They  claim  that  public  education 
about  the  problem  is  all  they  can  do 
right  now.  And,  clearly,  seniors  and 
the  general  public  aren't  getting  the 
facts  from  tlie  Government.  A  recent 
membership  survey  done  for  the 
American  Association  of  Retired  Per- 
sons found  that  almost  80  percent  of 
those  polled  thought  Medicare  already 
covered  nursing  home  stays. 

But  the  administration  is  stalling  on 
the  implementation  of  a  cost-effective 
proposal  to  inform  seniors  of  Medi- 
care's severely  limited  long-term  care 
benefits.  What's  needed  is  a  simple 
flier  in  Social  Security  check  enve- 
lopes explaining  what  Medicare  does 
and  does  not  cover  in  the  whole  range 
of  long-term  care  services.  This  is  not 
exactly  a  radical  idea;  in  fact,  a  task 
force  under  the  auspices  of  the  admin- 
istration's own  Department  of  Health 
and  Human  Services  recommended  it. 

But  in  an  area  where  misinformation 
is  rampant,  it  is  at  least  a  start.  En- 
closing a  short  flier  with  each  Social 


Security  check  is  a  cost-effective  way 
to  reach  every  older  person  in  Amer- 
ica. The  only  expense— about  $2  mil- 
lion at  the  most— is  printing  and  in- 
serting brochures.  Almost  every  senior 
would  get  a  brief  brochure  explaining 
that  nursing  home  benefits  are  very 
limited  and  that  home  care  is  difficult 
to  receive.  The  leaflet  would  tell  sen- 
iors that  they  have  to  look  to  the  pri- 
vate sector  for  long-term  care  cover- 
age, and  let  them  luiow  where  to  turn 
for  more  information. 

I  thought  this  plan  was  an  excellent 
way  to  let  seniors  know  the  truth 
about  their  benefits.  But  the  adminis- 
tration is  dragging  its  feet.  The  same 
senior  administration  officials  who 
would  have  us  believe  the  specious 
claim  that  their  catastrophic  proposal 
provides  the  elderly  that  last  full 
measure  of  security  would  deny  easy 
access  to  the  truth.  Are  they  perhaps 
afraid  that  popular  and  political  sup- 
port for  their  plan  would  suffer  if 
people  actually  knew  what  the  real 
gaps  in  Medicare  are?  And  how  the  ad- 
ministration plan  doesn't  fill  those 
gaps? 

In  early  January,  administration  of- 
ficials decided  not  to  stuff  April's 
checics  with  this  information.  Were 
they  more  concerned  with  the  Presi- 
dent's image  than  being  truthful  with 
our  seniors? 

I  think  Congress'  mission  is  clear. 
We  have  to  force  the  administration  to 
let  HHS  include  information  about 
long-term  care  with  Social  Security 
checits.  I  will  soon  be  introducing  leg- 
islation to  require  that  the  S(x;ial  Se- 
curity Administration  mail  this  essen- 
tial information  to  seniors.  Maybe  one 
of  these  days  the  administration  will 
get  the  message:  We've  got  to  l>e 
straight  with  the  Nation's  elderly. 


ADMINISTRATION  HOISTED  ON 
ITS  OWN  PETARD 

(Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  week  we've  been  treated 
to  a  world-class  irony.  Who  would  ever 
have  thought  that  Mr.  Gorbachev 
would  lend  a  helping  hand  to  pull 
Ronald  Reagan  off  the  political 
canvas. 

For  years  we've  heard  the  Reagan 
administration  talk  of  its  undying  de- 
votion to  its  arms  control  proposal  of 
zero  intermediate-range  missiles.  Some 
of  us  said  all  along  this  was  just  a 
Richard  Perle  gambit,  an  offer  made 
for  the  sole  reason  of  provoldng  a 
Soviet  rejection.  We  were  accused  of 
being  spoilsports. 

But  now,  lo  and  behold,  the  Soviets 
have  accepted  the  Reagan  offer.  They 
have  come  over  to  Ronald  Reagan's 
side.  They  want  to  get  rid  of  their  SS- 
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30's.  They  have  seen  the  light.  But 
other  llshts  are  on.  very  late,  in  Rich- 
ard PHie'a  office  as  his  people  work 
feverishly  to  devise  new  wrinkles  they 
hope  the  Soviets  won't  buy. 

Will  they  succeed?  Will  the  adminis- 
tration continue  its  lifetime  .000  arms 
control  batting  average?  Stay  tuned: 
time  will  tell. 


OIVINO     SBCALL     FARM     BANKS 

ADDITIONAL     FLEXIBILITY     IN 

WRTTINO  DOWN  FARM  DEBT 

(Mr.    SLATTERT    asked    and    was 

given  permission  to  address  the  House 

for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 

his  remarks,) 

Mr.  SLATTERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Thursday,  Congressman  Roberts  and 
I  introduced  legislation  that  would  en- 
courage agriculture  banks  to  work 
with  farmers  to  restructuire  farm  debt. 
Our  bill.  HJL  1310.  would  allow  agri- 
culture banks  to  write  off  farm  loan 
losses  over  a  period  of  10  years.  Under 
current  law.  farm  banks  must  recog- 
nize an  immediate  loss  at  the  time 
farm  debt  is  written  down.  Many 
banks,  already  operating  on  the  mar- 
gins of  their  capital  requirements,  may 
not  be  able  to  absorb  these  losses. 
Given  some  flexibility,  an  orderly 
write  down  of  farm  debt  may  help  save 
s(Mne  small  rural  banks  and  be  a  sensi- 
ble alternative  to  foreclosure  for  the 
farmers  involved. 

HJl.  1310,  would  simply  extend  to 
small  farm  banks  the  flexibility  that 
large  banks  have  already  been  grant- 
ed. Farmers  and  lenders  clearly  need 
this  additional  tool  to  work  together 
to  renegotiate  debt  repayment. 


TraMANY  IMPORTANT  THINGS 
THE  PRESIDENT  DIDN'T 

FORGET 

(Mr.  GEKAS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  GEKAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  it  not 
awful  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  forgets  once  in  a  while,  but  the 
media,  who  harp  on  this,  and  the 
Reagan  critics  who  harp  on  this. 
forget  that  it  was  the  President  of  the 
United  States  at  Iceland  who  did  not 
forget. 

The  President  of  the  United  States 
in  Iceland  did  not  forget  that  the  Sovi- 
ets are  tough  to  deal  with  on  any  arms 
proposal.  He  did  not  forget  that  the 
Soviets  were  demanding  that  the 
United  States  abandon  the  star  wars 
initiative.  The  President  of  the  United 
States  did  not  forget  that  the  Soviet 
Union  would  not  even  consider  disar- 
mament imless  SDI  were  removed 
from  the  table. 

The  President  of  the  United  States 
did  not  forget  to  stand  tall  on  the 
American  people's  behalf  for  the  secu- 
rity of  our  Nation  in  the  future;  to 


stand  tail,  he  did  not  forget  to  insist 
on  SDI  as  a  part  of  the  overall  disar- 
mament picture. 

Now,  CJorbachev  accepts  the  Reagan 
proposal  without  linkage  to  SDI,  but 
the  media  has  forgotten  that,  and  the 
critics  of  the  Reagan  administration 
and  of  the  President  have  forgotten 
that  that  is  the  case. 

I  do  recall,  I  think,  that  the  media 
has  praised  the  President  of  the 
United  States  for  something  that  he 
did  in  Iceland— but  I  forget. 


MR.  REAGAN'S  VERY  IMPOR- 
TANT EXPLANATION  TO  THE 
AMERICAN  PEOPLE 

(Mr.  DURBIN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  DURBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Octo- 
ber 21,  1985.  I  sent  a  letter  to  former 
National  Security  Adviser  Robert 
McParlane  asking  whether,  despite  a 
congressional  ban  on  U.S.  aid  to  the 
Contras,  the  administration  was  work- 
ing to  send  private  donations  to  the 
Contra  forces. 

Mr.  McParlane's  response  to  me  was 
clear  and  unmistakable:  He  denied 
that  he,  the  National  Security  Coun- 
cil, or  the  administration  was  involved 
in  sending  private  funds  to  the  Con- 
tras. Now,  17  months  later,  I  personal- 
ly, and  our  Nation  as  a  whole,  have 
been  shocked  into  the  basic  realiza- 
tion: We  were  lied  to. 

At  the  time  Mr.  McParlane  denied 
any  involvement  by  this  administra- 
tion in  sending  private  donations  to 
the  Contras,  at  least  $25  million  had 
been  steered  to  that  force  in  Central 
America. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  major  casualty  of 
the  tran-Contra  affair  was  not  Mr. 
McParlane,  Mr.  North,  Admiral  Poin- 
dexter,  or  Mr.  Reagan.  The  major  cas- 
ualty was  this  administration's  credi- 
bility. 

This  week,  as  the  President  comes 
before  the  American  people  to  make 
his  explanation,  he  must  rise  to  a  diffi- 
cult task.  He  not  only  must  assure 
that  we  will  never  again  attempt  to 
swap  arms  with  terrorists  for  hostages; 
he  must  also  assure  us  that  his  staff 
will  obey  the  laws  of  the  land  as  we 
expect  every  American  to  do. 

At  stake  is  not  only  the  survival  of 
this  Presidency,  but  our  Nation's  abili- 
ty to  weather  this  crisis  and  face  the 
many  other  problems  confronting  us. 
The  hiring  of  Howard  Baker  is  an  im- 
portant first  step,  but  it  is  only  the  be- 
ginning. 


D  1240 

THE  LIABILITY  CRISIS:  CHILL- 
ING AMERICA'S  VOLUNTEER 
SPIRIT 

(Mr.  PORTER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 


minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  de- 
tailed in  a  recent  Peat,  Marwick  & 
Mitchell  survey,  volimteers  across 
America  ore  increasingly  reluctant  to 
come  forward  to  help  their  PTA,  Red 
CTross,  local  hospital,  or  Boy  Scouts. 
Why?  Because  they're  afraid  of  being 
sued. 

The  liability  crisis,  which  has  caused 
so  much  dhaos  and  cost  to  our  health 
care  providers,  to  our  business  enter- 
prises making  them  less  competitive, 
to  our  municipalities,  park  districts, 
volunteer  fire  departments  and  other 
units  of  local  government,  has  even 
reached  America's  volunteer  spirit. 

The  unpredictability  of  our  tort 
system  and  the  consequent  high  costs 
of  D&O  coverage  are  devastating 
Americans'  willingness  to  serve  on 
community  college  boards,  as  little 
league  coaches,  or  to  help  in  the  fight 
against  child  abuse. 

I've  introduced  H.R.  911— the  emer- 
gency designation  is  appropriate— 
which  encourages  States  to  protect 
unpaid  volunteers  of  not-for-profit  or- 
ganizations from  most  negligence  li- 
ability. 

Is  this  legislation  really  needed? 
Talk  to  your  local  United  Way  or  Girl 
Scout  Council  or  blood  bank.  They'll 
tell  you.  Even  local  bar  associations, 
with  their  all  volunteer  boards,  think 
this  is  necessary  and  good  legislation. 

Few  will  object  and  thousands  will 
applaud  your  cosponsorship  of  H.R. 
911. 


THE  NEW  W-4A  FORM 

(Mr.  BtTECHNER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  one  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  BUECHNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  yes- 
terday the  IRS  introduced  the  new  W- 
4A  form  as  the  answer  to  all  the  con- 
fusion American  taxpayers  have  previ- 
ously endured.  The  new  form,  we  are 
told,  is  shorter  but  probably  less  accu- 
rate—resulting in  the  withholding  of 
even  more  of  a  taxpayer's  money. 

We  are  also  told  by  the  IRS  that  it 
will  waive  interest  penalties  for  tax- 
payers who  end  the  year  without 
enough  tax  withheld  as  long  as  they 
have  made  a  good  faith  effort  to  com- 
plete them  accurately. 

Unfortunately  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
still  left  with  the  possibility  of  the 
$500  fine  which  remains  on  the  books. 
The  current  law  states  that  individuals 
who  incorrectly  file  the  W-4  form  may 
be  fined  $500  if  there  was  no  reasona- 
ble basis  for  including  such  informa- 
tion. Who  decides  what's  reasonable? 
The  IRS? 

I  am  introducing  legislation  today 
that— for  all  intents  and  purposes- 
shifts  the  burden  of  proof  to  the  IRS. 
My  bill  would  also  repeal  that  $500 
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penalty  for  1987  and  then  gradually 
phase  it  back  in  when  taxpayers  would 
finally  know  how  to  hsmdle  the  W-4. 
Those  who  intentionally  try  to  de- 
fraud would  still  be  subject  to  criminal 
penalties.  The  other  i>ortion  of  my  bill 
would  permit  taxpayers  to  deduct  the 
cost  of  professional  assistance  in  fill- 
ing out  the  form,  regardless  of  wheth- 
er he  or  she  itemizes. 

Although  the  steps  taken  by  the  IRS 
are  in  the  right  direction,  confusion 
still  reigns.  I  invite  my  colleagues  to 
join  me  in  this  effort  by  cosponsoring 
this  important  legislation. 


The   Truth    in    Import   Advertising 
Act,  give  it  a  tvmible. 


CONGRESS  SHARES  IN  THE 
GUILT 

(Mr.  ACKERMAN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks. ) 

Mr.  ACKERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
year  this  Congress  voted  to  weaken 
the  gun  control  laws.  Yesterday  a  12- 
year-old  boy,  Nathan  Ferris,  from  De 
Kalb,  MO,  shot  himself  to  death  with 
his  father's  gun.  I  cannot  fully  under- 
stand the  depth  of  remorse  that  his 
father  must  feel,  but  I  do  know  that 
this  Congress  shares  in  the  guilt. 


THE  TRUTH  IN  IMPORT 
ADVERTISING  ACT 

(Mr.  TRAFICANT  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Speaker,  Con- 
gress I  guess  has  played  around  with 
trade  legislation  for  such  a  long  time 
that  we  are  continuing  to  open  up  our 
markets  and  exporting  nothing  but 
our  jobs  in  our  manufacturing  sector. 

I  believe  we  should  change  our 
course.  I  start  out  today  by  saying 
maybe  we  should  send  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  to  Japan. 
Second  of  all,  export  Clayton  Yeutter 
to  Korea.  Finally,  maybe  force  every 
Member  of  Congress  and  every  Sena- 
tor, their  staffs  and  all  Federal  em- 
ployees to  drive  a  standard  shift  Yugo 
full  time. 

It  is  evident  that  Congress  has  done 
nothing,  absolutely  nothing  about 
trade  and  even  though  the  value  of 
the  dollar  has  dropped  against  other 
currencies,  we  still  have  a  powerful 
trade  deficit. 

Today  I  have  introduced  a  measiu-e 
that  I  believe  might  give  the  people  of 
this  coimtry  a  helping  hand.  The 
Truth  in  Import  Advertising  Act, 
which  maybe  would  force  all  of  these 
imports  coming  in  to  list  where  they 
come  from,  truthfully,  and  maybe 
American  people  in  some  shopping 
stores  throughout  the  coimtry  can 
look  and  see  what  is  made  in  Japan, 
what  is  made  m  Korea  and  maybe  buy 
what  is  made  in  the  good  old  U.S.A. 


A  UNIQUE  CHARITABLE 
FUNDRAISING  EVENT 

(Mr.  RHODES  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Sunday,  March  1,  there  was  a  very 
unique  fundraising  event  held  in  Mesa. 
AZ,  for  the  benefit  of  cancer  research 
at  Desert  Samaritan  Hospital. 

The  event  featured  a  team  of  some 
amateur  baseball  players,  20  in 
number,  from  across  the  country  who 
paid  between  $1,000  and  $2,000  apiece 
for  the  privilege  of  playing  9  innings 
of  baseball  against  the  Los  Angeles 
Angels.  Featured  on  the  amateur  team 
was  our  colleague  and  friend  from  the 
State  of  Kentucky,  Jim  Bunning,  who 
treated  the  Los  Angeles  to  his  Hall  of 
Fame  assortment  of  pitches.  Our  col- 
league would  be  the  first  to  admit  that 
he  no  longer  strikes  terror  in  the 
hearts  of  major  leaguers,  but  his  pres- 
ence in  Mesa  last  Simday  was  a  valua- 
ble addition  to  a  fundraising  event 
that  raised  in  excess  of  $60,000  for 
cancer  research. 

On  behalf  of  the  Desert  Samaritan 
Hospital  of  Mesa,  AZ,  I  want  to  extend 
my  thanks  to  the  Los  Angeles  Angels, 
to  their  general  manager,  Mike  Forte, 
and  to  our  colleague,  Jim  Bunking,  for 
participating  in  this  very  important 
event. 


D  1250 

LET  US  SUPPORT  OUR  CENTRAL 
AMERICAN  ALLIES 

(Mr.  HUNTER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today, 
the  President  sends  to  the  Congress 
his  report  on  full  funding  of  the  Na- 
tional Bipartisan  Commission  on  Cen- 
tral America.  This  report,  mandated 
by  Congress,  outlines  what  we  need  to 
do  to  help  bring  economic— and  politi- 
cal—stability to  Central  America. 

As  Congress  has  repeatedly  said,  we 
have  a  moral  and  strategic  commit- 
ment to  the  democratic  countries  of 
Central  America.  Today.  El  Salvador, 
Honduras,  Guatemala,  and  Costa  Rica 
all  have  democratically  elected  heads 
of  state.  These  governments  cannot 
endure  if  we  do  not  help  them  face 
their  economic,  educational,  and 
health  problems. 

The  President's  report  is  a  serious 
effort  to  address  the  issues  of  building 
democracy.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
review  the  report,  and  to  work  with 
the  Executive  in  putting  together  a  bi- 
partisan policy  of  consolidating  de- 
mocracy and  economic  development  in 
Central  America. 


PRODUCrr  LIABILITY  REFORM 

(Mr.  ROTH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  a  recent 
article  entitled,  "Legal  Lunacy  1986," 
the  American  Bar  Association  engages 
in  some  long  overdue  self-criticism. 
The  article  cites  outrageous  abuses  of 
litigation  fever  threatening  to  wreck 
our  legal  system. 

It  is  past  time  for  tort  reform.  I  wel- 
come latecomers  to  the  battle  to  re- 
store some  common  sense  to  the 
common  law. 

The  lawyers  officially  admitted  the 
need  for  tort  reform  at  their  recent 
New  Orleans  convention. 

Product  liability  reform  also  forms  a 
major  part  of  the  President's  competi- 
tiveness package. 

I  especially  commend  the  President 
for  retaining  the  fault-based  standard 
of  liability,  as  does  my  bill,  H.R.  430. 

It  is  time  that  we  returned  to  a 
standard  of  negligence  based  on  simple 
and  clear  fault. 

The  liability  explosion  is  closing 
businesses,  destroying  jobs,  and  crip- 
pling our  ability  to  compete  with  for- 
eign products.  We  must  promptly 
enact  this  tort  reform  legislation. 

The  way  to  reduce  the  product  li- 
ability cost  spiral,  the  American  Bar 
Association,  the  President,  and  we  in 
the  Congress  now  recognize,  is  via  Fed- 
eral tort  reform. 

Its  not  too  late  to  restore  legal 
sanity  by  ending  the  absolute  fault 
legal  lunacy. 


APPOINTMENT  AS  MEMBER  OF 
HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
PAGE  BOARD 

Mr.  MICHEL  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  section  127  of  Public  Law  97-377,  I 
appoint  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Emerson],  as  a  Member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  Page  Board. 


COMMUNICAnON  FROM  THE 

CLERK  OF  THE  HOUSE 

The  SPEAKER   pro   tempore   (Mr. 

Gray  of  Illinois)  laid  before  the  House 

the  following  communication  from  the 

Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives: 

Wasringtor.  DC. 

March  2,  1987. 
Hon.  Jim  Wright, 

The    Speaker.    House    of    Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 
Deak  Mr.  Spxakkr:  Pursuant  to  the  per- 
mission gr&nted  in  clause  5  of  rule  III  of  the 
Rules  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  a  sealed  enve- 
lope received  from  the  White  House  at  4:45 
p.m.  on  Monday.  March  2,  1987  and  said  to 
contain    a    message    from    the    President 
whereby  he  transmits  a  report  on  nuclear 
nonprollferation. 
With  great  respect.  I  am. 
Sincerely  yours, 

DONHALD  K.  AKDERSOII, 

Clerk,  House  of  Representatives. 
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ANNUAL  REPORT  PURSUANT  TO 
NUCLEAR  NON-PROLIFERA- 

TION ACT  OF  1978— MESSAGE 
PROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  House  the  following  mes- 
aage  from  the  President  of  the  United 
States;  which  was  read  and,  together 
with  the  accompanying  papers,  with- 
out objection,  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs: 

(For  message,  see  proceedings  of  the 
Senate  of  today.  Tuesday,  March  3, 
1987.) 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE 
SPEAKER  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  SPEAEIER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  provisions  of  clause  5,  rule 
I.  the  Chair  announces  that  he  will 
postpone  further  proceedings  today  on 
each  motion  to  suspend  the  rules  on 
which  a  recorded  vote  or  the  yeas  and 
nays  are  ordered,  or  on  which  the  vote 
is  objected  to  under  clause  4  of  rule 
XV. 

Such  rollcall  votes,  if  postponed,  will 
be  taken  after  debate  has  been  con- 
cluded on  all  the  motions  to  suspend 
the  rules. 


EXPRESSING  OPPOSITION  OP 
CONGRESS  TO  BUDGET  PRO- 
POSAI£  TO  REDUCE  CAPACITY 
OF  VETERANS'  ADMINISTRA- 
TION TO  PROVIDE  HEALTH 
CARE  TO  EUGIBLE  VETERANS 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  move  to  suiq>end  the  rules  and  agree 
to  the  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con. 
Res.  27)  expressing  the  opposition  of 
Congress  to  proposals  in  the  budget  to 
reduce  the  capacity  of  the  Veterans' 
Administration  to  provide  health  care 
to  eligible  veterans. 

The  Clerk  read  as  f  oUows: 
H.  Com.  Res.  27 

Wheress  Congress  has  made  a  commit- 
ment to  provide  comprehensive  assistance, 
including  medical  assistance,  to  veterans  of 
the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States: 

Whereas,  as  part  of  that  commitment,  the 
Consolidated  Omnibus  Budget  Reconcllia- 
Uon  Act  of  1985  (Public  Law  99-272)  signed 
by  the  President  on  April  7.  1986.  requires 
the  Veterans'  Administration  to  furnish 
needed  hospital  care  and  provides  discre- 
tionary authority  for  the  agency  to  furnish 
Deeded  outpatient  and  nursing  home  care  to 
certain  veterans; 

Whereas,  in  enacting  Public  Law  99-272, 
Congress  clearly  intended  that  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration  maintains  the  capacity 
to  provide  health  care  to  these  eligible  vet- 
erans and  not  reduce  the  current  size  of  the 
agency's  medical-care  system:  and 

Whereas  the  Veterans'  Administration 
budget  request  for  fiscal  year  1988  proposes 
to  eliminate  fimding  for  care  of  certain  vet- 
erans that,  if  accepted  by  the  Congress, 
would  deny  hospital  care  to  13,548  veterans 
and  would  reduce  outpatient  visits  by  at 
least  113.000:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

lUaolved  by  the  House  of  Repretentatives 
(the  Senate  concurringj.  That  Congress 
strongly  opposes  the  policy  contained  in  the 


Veterans'  Administration  budget  for  fiscal 
year  1988  to  reduce  the  capacity  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  to  provide  health  care 
to  eligflsle  veterans  through  a  reduction  in 
funding  levels. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  rule,  a  second  is  not  re- 
quired on  this  motion. 

The  gentleman  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  MoirrGOMERY]  will  be  recognized 
for  20  minutes  and  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Solomon]  will  be 
recognized  for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Montgomery]. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  resolution  is  non- 
controversial.  It  is  sponsored  by  every 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Veter- 
ans' Affairs.  If  adopted,  it  would  ex- 
press the  opposition  of  Congress  to 
proposals  contained  in  the  administra- 
tion's budget  that  would  reduce  the 
capacity  of  the  VA  to  provide  health 
care  to  many  eligible  veterans. 

The  administration's  proposal  in- 
cludes a  $75  million  rescission  in 
health  care  for  the  current  fiscal  year. 
Proposed  reductions  in  fiscal  year  1988 
would  put  veterans'  health  care  $209 
million  below  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office  baseline  and  about  $246 
million  below  current  services.  Should 
Congress  adopt  the  administration's 
request,  it  would  require  a  staff  reduc- 
tion of  more  than  3,800  employees  and 
hospital  and  inpatient  care  would  be 
denied  to  thousands  of  veterans. 

We  believe  a  modest  amount  of 
funds  must  be  included  in  the  adminis- 
tration's budget  for  the  care  of  home- 
less veterans.  We  believe  the  place  to 
do  this  is  through  the  VA's  domiciliary 
program.  During  the  past  15  or  20 
years,  every  administration  has  re- 
duced the  total  number  of  domilici- 
liary  beds  in  its  budget.  There  should 
be  no  further  reductions.  Rather,  VA 
should  begin  to  increase  its  domicili- 
ary program  to  take  care  of  the  in- 
creasing demand.  We  believe  VA  could 
convert  600  beds  at  a  cost  of  $15  mil- 
lion; this  would  help  homeless  veter- 
ans and  others  who  are  without 
income  and  who  need  help. 

The  administration's  budget  con- 
tains no  additional  funds  for  the  care 
and  treatment  of  veterans  with  AIDS. 
In  recent  testimony  before  the  com- 
mittee, we  learned  that  more  than 
1,000  veterans  are  now  receiving  care 
in  VA  facilities.  The  number  of  cases 
seems  to  be  doubling  about  every  year. 
Those  who  are  discharged  from  the 
military  service  because  they  have 
AIDS  come  into  our  VA  system  and 
are  eligible  for  treatment.  Hospitals 
who  administer  to  these  patients 
should  be  receiving  additional  funds 
since  the  cost  for  each  patient  per 
year  Is  about  $40,000.  The  VA  is  con- 
ducting several  AIDS  research 
projects  and  we  should  do  more.  The 
VA  has  made  major  medical  break- 
throughs in  other  areas  of  medicine 


and  we  hope  VA  researchers  will  find  a 
way  to  cure  this  dreaded  disease. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  said  earlier,  this 
resolution  was  adopted  unanimously 
by  our  coittmittee.  I  want  to  commend 
my  distingtiished  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York,  Mr.  Solomon, 
the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
committee^  for  his  cooperation  and 
leadership  in  developing  the  commit- 
tee's proposal  which  we  submitted  to 
the  Budget  Committee  last  week.  All 
of  us  on  the  committee.  Democrats 
and  Republicans  alike,  are  determined 
that  the  quality  of  health  care  be 
maintained  for  our  Nation's  veterans. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  it  were  not  for  Con- 
gress, veterans'  health  care  would 
have  been  greatly  reduced  during  the 
past  decade.  Thanks  to  the  Congress, 
and  especially  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, veterans  are  in  pretty  good 
shape  and  we  intend  to  keep  it  that 
way.  By  adopting  this  resolution,  we 
will  again  assure  our  veterans  that  the 
Nation  does  care  and  will  be  ready  in 
time  of  nefd. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Veter- 
ans' Affairs,  I  rise  in  strong  support  of 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  27, 
which  I  am  proud  to  cosponsor,  along 
with  our  committee's  very  able  and 
distinguished  chairman.  Sonny  Mont- 
gomery. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  the  first  legisla- 
tive item  to  come  to  the  floor  of  this 
body  since  I  had  the  privilege  of  be- 
coming senior  ranlcing  minority 
member  Of  the  committee,  and  I 
cannot  think  of  a  better  one  to  have 
first.  House  Concurrent  Resolution  27 
is  entirely  consistent  with  the  philoso- 
phy toward  veterans'  benefits  that  I 
intend  to  pursue  as  ranking  member. 
First  and  foremost,  Mr.  Speaker,  vet- 
erans' benefits  are  earned  by  faithful 
honorable  service  to  our  Nation. 

The  men  and  women  who  voluntari- 
ly have  joined  the  military  services,  or 
who  were  drafted  in  the  past,  gave  up 
career  and  educational  opportunities 
to  defend  our  freedoms.  And  often 
their  duties  involve  the  risk  of  their 
lives  in  dangerous  places  where  they 
are  far  from  family  and  friends.  Yet 
they  go  because  they  love  their  coun- 
try. Then  when  these  loyal  Amercians 
leave  military  service  to  pick  up  their 
civilian  lives,  they  are  often  several 
years  behind  their  peers  who  did  not 
serve. 

They  have  to  play  catch-up  for  years 
to  come,  before  they  can  pull  even— if 
ever— and  that,  Mr.  Speaker,  explains 
the  reason  for  veterans'  benefits. 

Veterans'  benefits  are  in  large  part 
designed  for  readjustment  to  civilian 
life,  and  it  should  matter  little  wheth- 
er a  veteran  was  called  upon  to  actual- 
ly be  in  combat. 
For  some  veterans,  there  is  no  com- 
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plete  return  to  civilian  life.  Whether 
in  combat  or  in  training,  they  were  in- 
jured or  became  sick. 

The  country  at  its  very  beginnings 
after  the  Revolutionary  War  decided 
as  a  matter  of  policy,  based  on  moral 
obligation,  to  take  care  of  such  veter- 
ans. And  the  moral  obligation  is  obvi- 
ously just  as  strong  today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been  suggested 
that  the  many  veterans  who  were  for- 
tunate enough  to  have  left  military 
service  mentally  and  physically  intact, 
should  be  thanked  and  then  forgotten, 
except  on  Veterans  Day.  Well,  as  long 
as  I  am  ranking  member  of  the  Veter- 
ans' Affairs  Committee,  I  am  going  to 
work  to  see  that  that  is  not  going  to 
happen,  and  certainly  I  am  going  to 
work  with  Mr.  Montgomery  in  that 
regard. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  we  have  in  place 
the  best  system  of  veterans'  benefits, 
including  health  care,  to  be  found  any- 
where in  the  world.  But  it  is  under 
attack  for  a  variety  of  reasons,  many 
having  to  do  with  the  very  real  budg- 
etary crisis,  which  is  still  with  us. 

Our  concurrent  resolution  would  ex- 
press the  view  of  Congress  that  health 
care  funding  for  the  veterans'  adminis- 
tration should  remain  at  the  present 
level.  The  health  care  portion  of  the 
VA  budget  is  under  a  most  severe 
attack  because  it  contains  most  of  the 
so-called  controllable,  or  discretionary, 
spending  for  the  VA. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  VA's  proposed 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1988,  as  pointed 
out  by  Mr.  Montgomery's  astute  anal- 
ysis of  the  funding  situation,  is  not 
quite  enough  to  provide  a  current  serv- 
ices VA  health  care  budget.  The  com- 
mittee's strongly  held  bipartisan  view 
and  policy  is  that  the  VA's  health  care 
budget  must  be  kept  at  a  current  serv- 
ices level. 

The  VA  is  being  called  upon  to  meet 
ever  increasing  needs  and  has  im- 
proved its  ability  to  provide  far  more 
needed  health  care  services  for  veter- 
ans without  increasing  its  real  spend- 
ing power. 

The  veterans'  population  is  growing 
older  in  average  age,  and  requires 
more  extended  care  for  chronic  illness. 
The  VA  must  address  the  problems  of 
homeless  veterans,  and  the  number  of 
AIDS  victims  seeking  VA  hospital 
treatment  is  growing  with  alarming  ra- 
pidity. We  can't  ignore  these  needs, 
and  they  won't  go  away. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  it  is  im- 
perative that  America's  obligations  to 
its  veterans  be  recognized  for  what 
they  are,  national,  and  not  State  or 
local,  obligations.  The  costs  of  veter- 
ans' programs  are  a  direct  cost  of  war 
and  defense  in  peacetime,  and  the  Na- 
tional Government  should  bear  them 
gladly,  unless  we  have  come  to  believe 
that  the  price  of  our  freedoms  has 
become  too  great  or  too  burdensome. 
To  me,  and  to  most  Americans,  our 
freedoms  will  always  be  worth  what- 
ever price  we  must  pay  for  them. 

Mr.    Speaker,    our    committee    has 


unanimously  reported  House  Concur- 
rent Resolution  27  to  the  House.  It  is 
worthy  of  the  vote  of  every  Member, 
and  I  urge  its  favorable  consideration. 

D  1300 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  want  to  thank  the  ranking  minority 
member  for  those  kind  words. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Row- 
land], who  is  a  member  of  our  Veter- 
ans' Affairs  Committee  and  has  been 
very  helpful. 

Mr.  ROWLAND  of  Georgia.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  me  this 
time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  crucial  time 
with  crucial  decisions  to  be  made  if  we 
are  to  continue  to  provide  proper 
health  care  to  the  Nation's  most  de- 
serving group  of  citizens— our  veter- 
ans. That  is  why  I  wholeheartedly 
lend  my  name  and  unequivocal  sup- 
port to  the  concurrent  resolution  rec- 
ommended to  this  body  by  a  unani- 
mous vote  of  the  Committee  on  Veter- 
ans' Affairs. 

In  just  13  years,  two  out  of  every 
three  American  males  age  65  and  older 
will  be  veterans.  It  is  only  natural  and 
quite  evident  that,  as  this  population 
grows  older,  its  need  for  health  care 
will  increase.  Now  is  the  time  to  lay 
the  groundwork  for  this  increase.  It  is 
certainly  not  the  time  to  cut  veterans' 
health  care. 

Year  after  year,  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  bombards  the 
Veterans  Administration  health  care 
budget  with  proposals  for  unreason- 
able reductions  in  employee  levels,  pa- 
tients treated,  and  funding  levels. 
These  proposals  come  with  potentially 
devastating  effects.  But  year  after 
year,  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee 
and  the  Members  of  this  body  deny 
these  proposals.  We  have  been  able  to 
maintain  a  straight  line,  or  current 
services,  health  care  budget  over  the 
past  several  years.  Still,  OMB  tries  to 
chip  away,  wasting  our  time  and 
theirs.  One  has  to  look  only  as  far  as 
the  most  recent  budget  proposal  to  see 
that  they  aren't  giving  up.  In  re- 
sponse, our  committee  last  Wednesday 
submitted  another  current  services 
health  care  spending  plan  to  the 
Budget  Committee  for  its  consider- 
ation. 

As  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  Montgomery]  has  said  many 
times,  'we  don't  go  overboard.  We 
don't  ask  for  the  Moon.  We  simply  ask 
for  what  is  right  and  what  is  atisolute- 
ly  essential."  And  that  is  what  we 
come  before  this  body  asking  again 
today.  Give  us  what  is  right  so  that  we 
may  continue  to  provide  for  those  who 
have  so  honorably  served  their  coun- 
try. 

I  want  to  commend  my  colleagues 
Sonny  Montgomery,  chairman  of  the 
Veterans'  Affairs  Committee,  and 
Gerald  Solomon  of  New  York,  the 
ranking  minority  member,  for  their 
longstanding  active  and  vocal  commit- 


ment to  this  Nation's  veterans  and 
their  families.  Thanks  to  their  leader- 
ship, as  well  as  that  of  the  former 
ranking  minority  member,  John  Paul 
Hammerschmidt  of  Arkansas,  our  vet- 
erans' health  care  budget  has  re- 
mained stable  over  the  past  several 
years.  Congressional  intent  in  this 
matter  is  well  established;  it  is  simply 
time  to  reemphasize  our  intent.  It  is 
time  to  say  "enough  is  enough." 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  each  of  my  col- 
leagues to  support  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  27,  which  expresses  opposi- 
tion to  budget  proposals  that  would 
greatly  harm  our  ability  to  see  to  vet- 
erans' current  health  care  needs  and 
prepare  for  the  future. 

We  often  speak  of  commitments  and 
obligations  and  responsibilities  on  this 
floor,  but  I  submit  that  none  are  more 
important  than  those  we  reserve  for 
the  Nation's  defenders.  We  must  not 
diminish  the  capacity  of  the  VA  to 
provide  them  with  health  care. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas,  John  Paul 
Hammerschmidt,  the  former  ranking 
Republican  on  the  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee,  an  outstanding  gentleman 
who  has  done  so  much  as  an  advocate 
of  veterans'  benefits. 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  me  this 
time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  senior  member  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Hospitals  and 
Health  Care,  I  rise  in  strong  support 
of  House  Concurrent  Resolution  27. 
This  resolution  expresses  congression- 
al opposition  to  reducing  veterans' 
health  care  services  below  existing 
levels. 

I  wish  to  commend  the  chairman. 
Mr.  Montgomery,  the  ranking 
member,  Mr.  Solomon,  and  the  House 
leaders  for  bringing  this  important 
veterans  initiative  to  the  floor  in  a 
timely  manner. 

This  measure  is  strongly  supported 
by  every  member  of  the  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs Conunittee  and  every  major  vet- 
erans organization  in  the  country.  The 
resolution  states  that  we  will  not 
allow— that  we  will  not  tolerate— a  re- 
duction in  health  care  services  to 
America's  veterans. 

The  projected  increase  in  the  elderly 
population  of  the  United  States  is 
being  experienced  earlier  in  the  veter- 
ans population  than  in  the  general 
population.  By  1991  over  60  percent  of 
all  males  over  the  age  of  65  will  be  vet- 
erans, most  of  them  World  War  II  vet- 
erans. 

The  VA  budget  recommendation  for 
veterans  health  care  services  is  incon- 
sistent with  the  congressional  commit- 
ment to  our  veteran  population  and  its 
diverse  and  changing  medicid  needs. 

As  our  country's  veterans  population 
begins  to  age,  more,  not  less,  health 
care  services  will  be  needed.  Our 
World  War  II  veterans  are  Increasing- 
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ly  in  need  of.  and  clearly  entitled  to. 
vetenia  health  care  aaatstance. 

America'!  vetennB  have  never  failed 
UB.  and  we  must  never  fail  them.  I 
urge  all  of  my  ccdieacues  to  support 
House  OoQCurrent  Reaolutlon  27. 

liTL  BOGa&  Mr.  ftjeaker.  will  the 
gentleman  ytekff 

Mr.  WAMMTeHgCHMTTYT  I  jrleld  to 

the  gentlewoman  from  Louisiana. 

lira.  BOGOa  I  thank  the  genUe- 
man  for  yleldtaig  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  member  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Suboommittee  on  Veter- 
aiM*  Affairs,  I  rise  in  complete  support 
of  this  legislation.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man who  has  yielded  to  me  for  his 
swlee  to  the  veterans  of  this  country 
and  to  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi 
MMJ  the  gmtleman  from  New  Tork  for 
bringing  this  biU  to  the  floor  in  such  a 
timely  fashlcm.       

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  I  am  de- 
lighted to  yield  to  the  gentlewoman.  I 
know  of  her  long-time  active  support 
for  veterans  in  this  country. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERT.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  also  would  like  to  follow  up  and 
thank  the  gentlewoman  from  Louisi- 
ana [Mrs.  Boocs]  for  her  good  work  on 
that  Subcommittee  on  Appropriations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  consume  to  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Bolans],  the 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
HUD  and  Independent  Agencies. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  first  like  to 
c(«nmend  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Com- 
mittee for  bringing  this  concurrent 
resolution  to  the  floor.  I  especially 
want  to  recognize  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  [Bftr.  MoirrGOMERY],  chair- 
man of  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Commit- 
tee, for  his  leadership  on  veterans 
matters.  I  also  want  to  recognize  the 
gentleman  from  New  Tork  [Mr.  Solo- 
moh],  the  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  and 
the  gentleman  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
HAMMEBSCHifiOT],  the  ranking  minori- 
ty member  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Hospitals  and  Health  Care,  for  their 
outstanding  work  for  veterans. 

I  would  also  like  to  commend  the 
gentlewoman  from  Louisiana  [Mrs. 
Hoggs],  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Gbesh],  and  the  other  members 
of  the  HUD-Independent  Agencies  Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee  for  their 
support  of  veterans'  programs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  strong  support 
of  House  Conciirrent  Resolution  27. 
This  concurrent  resolution  expresses 
the  Congress'  opposition  to  proposals 
in  the  budget  to  reduce  the  VA's  ca- 
pacity to  provide  health  care  to  eligi- 
ble veterans. 

The  1988  budget  proposes  to  cut 
stafnng  at  VA  hospitals  by  3,810  and— 
when  new  activations  are  absorbed— 
the  net  reduction  would  total  6,000  fte. 
The  administration  also  proposes  to 
rescind   $75,000,000   of    1987    medical 

care  funds.  This  rescission  would  have 

the   effect   of   reducing   staffing   by 


1,400.  Last  year  the  administration 
proposed  cutting  hospital  staffing  by 
8.848. 

The  administration's  budget  propos- 
als continue  to  reflect  the  wrong 
budget  priorities.  Hospital  staffing 
should  not  be  reduced.  Such  action 
would  mean  that  fewer  patients  would 
be  treated  at  VA  hospitals.  With  grow- 
ing demand,  primarily  due  to  the  in- 
creasing number  of  aging  veterans, 
staffing  should  not  be  reduced  below 
the  current  level. 

Last  year,  Congress  appropriated 
$326,000,000  above  the  budget  request 
to  maintain  the  existing  staffing  level. 

The  Appropriations  Committee  does 
not  intend  to  report  a  bill  to  rescind 
$75,000,000  in  medical  care  funding  as 
proposed  by  the  administration. 

I  am  sure  the  1988  appropriations 
bill  Will  contain  funds  to  support  at 
least  the  current  staffing  level. 

I  urge  Members  to  vote  for  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  27. 
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Mr,  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  just 
want  to  commend  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  for  a  very  excellent 
statement.  We  concur  with  his  state- 
ment and  we  certainly  are  glad  that 
the  175  million  rescission  is  not  going 
to  go  into  effect  because  the  Congress 
does  not  intend  to  follow  up  with  the 
legislation  In  1988,  so  we  thank  the 
gentleman  very  much. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker, 

1  would  like  to  commend  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  and  the 
other  members  of  the  subcommittee, 
the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
subcommittee.  They  have  been  real 
friends  of  veterans.  We  authorize  and 
they  appropriate.  They  have  been 
there  when  the  appropriation  is 
needted. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 

2  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
Nebraska  [Mrs.  Smith]  a  long-time  ad- 
vocate for  the  veterans  of  this  coun- 
try. 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Nebraska.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  today  in  strong  support 
of  this  resolution,  which  serves  to  re- 
affinn  the  commitment  of  this  Con- 
gress to  our  country's  veterans.  I  ap- 
preciate the  quick  action  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Mont- 
gomxrt]  and  the  Veterans'  Committee 
in  bringing  this  resolution  to  the  floor. 

This  resolution.  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  27,  expresses  the  opposi- 
tion of  Congress  to  provisions  of  the 
administration's  proposed  Veterans' 
Administration  budget  for  fiscal  year 
1988  that  would  reduce  the  VA's  ca- 
pacity to  provide  health  care  to  eligi- 
ble veterans. 

Under  current  law,  the  VA  is  re- 
quired to  fiuTiish  hospital  care  to  vet- 
erans with  service-connected  disabil- 
ities; to  certain  special  categories  of 


veterans,  such  as  former  POW's;  and 
to  veterans  with  non-service-connected 
disabilities  whose  income  does  not 
exceed  $18,000  with  one  dependent,  or, 
in  the  caae  of  a  single  veteran.  $15,000. 
For  veterans  with  non-service-con- 
nected disabilities,  the  law  provides 
that  hospital  care  may  be  provided  if 
resources  and  facilities  are  available, 
and  requires  veterans  whose  incomes 
exceed  the  means  level  to  pay  a  fee 
equal  to  the  Medicare  copayment. 

Apparently,  the  administration  has  a 
different  idea  about  how  the  means 
test  should  operate,  in  spite  of  the 
clear  congressional  record  on  the 
issue. 

In  its  1988  veterans  budget  proposal, 
the  administration  has  proposed  a  re- 
scission of  $75  million  in  fiscal  year 
1987  and  also  has  proposed  to  reduce 
spending  by  $92.2  million  in  fiscal  year 
1988.  These  reductions  would  elimi- 
nate funding  for  veterans  with  non- 
service-connected  disabilities  whose 
income  exceeds  $20,000  if  single,  or 
$25,000  if  married. 

The  Veterans'  Committee  has  deter- 
mined that  the  administration  propos- 
als would  deny  hospital  care  to  13,548 
veterans  and  reduce  outpatient  visits 
by  at  least  113,000. 

I  am  here  today  to  say  that  the  ad- 
ministration has  no  business  sending 
this  kind  of  proposal  to  the  Congress. 
We  will  gladly  consider  reductions  rec- 
ommended by  the  administration  in 
many  areas  of  the  budget— but  we 
simply  will  not  go  along  with  drastic 
reductions  in  health  care  for  our  vet- 
erans. 

And  w«  will  continue  to  pass  these 
resolutions  of  objection  again  and 
again  until  the  administration  under- 
stands that  this  Congress  will  not  put 
up  with  attaclcs  on  veterans  programs. 
Those  who  would  cut  back  on  veter- 
ans programs  would  do  well  to  remem- 
ber that  without  our  veterans,  this 
country  wouldn't  be  here.  The  veter- 
ans of  this  Nation  deserve  the  very 
best  we  can  give  them— and  they  cer- 
tainly deserve  more  than  this  budget 
proposal  would  provide. 

I  hope  passage  of  this  resolution  will 
reassure  veterans  that  the  Congress 
has  no  intention  of  going  along  with 
proposals  to  drastically  reduce  veter- 
ans health  care  benefits. 

I  urge  unanimous  passage  of  the  res- 
olution. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume 
to  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
Olin]. 

Mr.  OLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  strong  support 
of  the  resolution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  House  Con- 
current Resolution  27,  expressing  Congress' 
opposition  to  cuts  in  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion's medical  care  proposed  in  the  adminis- 
tration's tiudget 

In  recent  years,  many  programs  have  been 
reduced  in  an  effort  to  control  the  budget  defi- 


cit The  Veterans'  Administration  has  not  t>een 
spared  from  these  cuts.  However,  Congress 
hias  attempted  to  make  sure  that  veterans 
who  need  medical  care  can  get  It. 

In  ttie  budget  proposal  recently  submitted  to 
Congress,  the  administration  has  proposed  to 
rescind  $75  million  of  tfw  fiscal  year  1987  VA 
medical  care  budget.  Additionally,  the  adminis- 
tration is  proposing  to  cut  S92.2  million  from 
that  budget  again  In  fiscal  year  1988,  making 
it  very  difficult  for  the  VA  to  adequately  pro- 
vide care  for  many  veterans.  These  programs 
should  t>e  funded  at  a  current  services  level  in 
order  to  ensure  that  veterans  receive  the 
medical  care  they  need  and  deserve. 

Veterans  in  this  country  have  risked  their 
lives  to  protect  our  way  of  life.  When  their 
country  needed  them,  veterans  responded. 
Now  they  need  the  help  of  their  country,  and 
we  must  not  abandon  them. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  House  Con- 
current Resolution  27. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  my 
cochairman  on  the  POW-MIA  task 
force,  a  gentleman  who  really  has 
done  so  much  for  the  veterans  of  this 
Nation,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York,  Mr.  Ben  Oilman. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 27,  expressing  congressional  oppo- 
sition to  the  proposal  to  eliminate 
funding  for  category  C  health  care 
benefits  provided  by  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration. I  commend  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi,  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Veterans' 
Committee,  Mr.  Montgomery,  and  my 
friend  and  colleague  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Solomon],  for  in- 
troducing this  resolution,  reaffirming 
Congress'  commitment  to  assist  our 
veterans  in  meeting  their  health  care 
needs. 

Last  Congress  this  body  enacted  and 
the  President  signed  into  law,  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  Health  Care 
Amendments  of  1986.  This  legislation 
established  new  eligibility  standards 
for  health  care  for  veterans  and  cre- 
ated three  categories  of  veterans— two 
categories  of  no-cost  eligibility,  and  a 
third  category,  encompassing  those 
veterans  who  may  receive  health  care 
on  a  shared-cost  basis.  These  changes 
ensured  the  continued  ability  of  the 
VA  to  provide  quality  health  care  to 
those  veterans  most  in  need,  while  still 
meeting  our  obligation  to  assist 
higher-income  veterans.  Category  C 
veterans  are  those  veterans  with 
income  in  excess  of  $20,000  per  year. 
Space  in  a  VA  facility  is  provided  to 
those  veterans  on  a  space  and  resoiu-ce 
availability  basis  if  the  veteran  agrees 
to  pay  the  cost  of  the  medical  care  or 
$520— equivalent  to  the  Medicare  co- 
payment  level— for  the  first  90  days. 
For  each  succeeding  90  days  of  care, 
the  veteran  is  required  to  pay  medical 
costs  or  one-half  of  the  inpatient  de- 
ductible of  $260.  When  we  made  these 
changes,  I  believe  that  many  Members 
felt  that  we  had  gone  as  far  as  we 
could,   or   wanted   to,    in   restricting 


access  to  free  health  care  and  that  we 
did  not  anticipate  any  further  changes 
in  the  progrsun  for  many  years  to 
come. 

Now  we  are  presented  with  an  ad- 
ministration budget  that  proposes 
eliminating  the  health-care  sul)sidy 
for  the  category  C  veterans.  This  pro- 
posal prescribes  a  recission  for  this 
program  for  the  last  5  months  of  fiscal 
year  1987  and  a  complete  elimination 
for  fiscal  year  1988.  I  strongly  oppose 
this  and  any  proposal  to  further  cut 
the  health  care  benefits  afforded  our 
veterans.  If  we  were  not  bound  by 
severe  budget  constraints,  I  know  this 
Chaml)er  would  vote  to  increase  fund- 
ing for  all  the  veteran's  health  care 
programs.  If  we  eliminated  funding  for 
category  C  veterans,  we  would  be  de- 
nying hospital  care  to  approximately 
13,548  veterans  and  health  care  to  an- 
other 113,000  more.  We  must  not 
forget  our  commitment  to  our  veter- 
ans who  served  our  Nation  so  willing- 
ly. 

Accordingly,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
voice  their  opposition  to  proposals  to 
cut  funding  for  the  category  C  health 
care  program,  and  to  support  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  27. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Green]  who  is  the  ranking 
minority  member  on  the  Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee,  the  counterpart 
of  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  Boland]  who  has  done  so  much 
for  us  in  the  VA. 

Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York,  for  allotting  me  some  time. 

I  am  delighted  to  rise  here  and  join 
the  chairman  of  the  HUD  and  Inde- 
pendent Agencies  Appropriation  Sub- 
committee, of  which  I  serve  as  the 
ranking  minority  member,  in  support- 
ing this  resolution. 

I  think  the  administration's  propos- 
als in  terms  of  veterans'  health  care 
make  little  sense.  They  make  little 
sense  from  a  health  point  of  view,  of 
course;  but  they  also  make  little  sense 
from  the  point  of  view  of  overall 
budget  considerations. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the 
veteran  population  in  this  country  is 
overwhlemingly  World  War  II  veter- 
ans and  that  population  is  growing,  as 
simple  arithmetic  will  show,  is  now  a 
group  that  is  already  eligible  for  Medi- 
care or  will  very  soon  become  eligible 
for  Medicare.  Under  those  circum- 
stances, it  does  not  seem  to  make  any 
sense  whatsoever  to  force  those  veter- 
ans out  of  the  VA  health  care  system 
and  into  the  general  health  care 
system. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the 
VA  health  care  system,  the  VA  hospi- 
tals, are  very  leanly  staffed  Indeed.  As 
my  other  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Gilman]  suggest- 
ed a  moment  ago,  were  the  budget  sit- 
uation better,  we  would  probably  be 
increasing  the  staff  there,  rather  than 
simply  trying  to  hold  the  line,  but  cer- 


tainly there  is  no  question  that  care 
for  our  veterans  can  be  given  most  ef- 
ficiently in  the  VA  hospitals,  and  for 
the  administration  at  this  point  and 
under  the  circumstances  to  try  to  take 
these  veterans  and  dump  them  on  the 
general  health  care  system  does  not 
seem  to  make  any  sense  at  all,  either 
from  the  point  of  view  of  health  or 
from  the  point  of  view  of  public  eco- 
nomics. 

D  1320 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  commend  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Green]  as  I  did  earlier,  for 
his  comments.  He  certainly  has  been 
supportive  of  fair  fimding  for  the  vet- 
eran. 

Mrs.  LLOYD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  in 
strong  support  of  House  Concurrent  Resotu- 
tion  27— to  express  the  strong  opposition  of 
Congress  to  the  administration's  proposed 
Veterans'  Administratkjn's  budget  for  fiscal 
year  1988  which  would  reduce  the  VA's  ca- 
pacity to  provide  health  care  to  eligible  veter- 
ans. 

The  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  has  al- 
ready heard  testimony  concerning  the  admin- 
istration's proposed  budget  from  such  distirt- 
guished  groups  as  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion, the  Paralyzed  Veterans  of  Anienca,  the 
Disabled  American  Veterans,  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars,  the  American  Legksn,  ttie  Viet- 
nam Veterans  of  America,  arKi  a  panel  of  Vet- 
erans' Administration  executive  fieatth  care 
professionals. 

I  want  to  go  on  record  today  in  joining  tt>ese 
groups  in  sounding  my  strong  objectwn  to 
what  I  tielieve  is  one  of  the  most  alarming 
portions  of  the  administratk>n's  fiscal  year 
1988  budget  proposal— the  $75  million  rescis- 
sion of  already  appropriated  funds  in  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  fiscal  year  1987  f>ealth 
care  budget. 

We  owe  a  tremendous  debt  of  gratitude  to 
our  Nation's  veterans — ttiey  answered  our 
country's  call  to  service  \rwth  valor  ar»d  horxx 
and  I  am  deeply  concerned  about  ttie  mes- 
sage this  rescission  sends.  More  importantly,  I 
am  concerned  atxiut  its  effect  Ctiairman 
Montgomery,  of  the  House  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee,  estimates  that  approval  of  ttie  $75 
million  rescission  is  likely  to  result  in  a  redijc- 
tion  of  15,600  inpatients  treated  by  the  VA, 
and  212,000  fewer  outpatient  visits.  Further- 
more, the  proposed  rescission  would  result  in 
tfie  termination  or  furlough  of  thousands  of  VA 
employees,  jeopardizing  the  quality  of  care 
provided  to  veterans  wfio  are  treated. 

I  believe  quality  health  care  is  a  basic  tenet 
to  the  dignity  and  respect  we  owe  our  veter- 
ans. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  with  me  in 
supporting  House  Concurrent  Resolution  27 
so  that  we  can  continue  to  adequately  serve 
our  veterans'  health  care  rteeds. 

Mr.  RAHALL,  Mr.  Speakr,  I  rise  today  in 
support  of  House  Concurrent  Resolutkyi  27. 
This  resolution  expresses  the  strong  opposi- 
tion of  Congress  to  ttie  administratkxi's  pro- 
posed Veterans  Administration  [VA]  txjdget  for 
fiscal  year  1 988  which  would  reduce  ttie  VA's 
capacity  to  provide  health  care  to  eligible  vet- 
erans. As  ttie  resolutkxi  states,  ttte  proposed 
VA  budget  woukj  deny  hospital  care  to  13,548 
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and  reduce  outpatient  visits  by  at 
113.000. 

The  Conaoidated  Omnibus  Budget  Recon- 
dMaion  Act  o(  1965  (Public  Law  99-272)  re- 
quiraa  the  VA  to  fumisli  hospital  care  to  veter- 
m  wNh  service-connected  disabilities— and 
to  certain  other  categories  of  veterans,  such 
as  former  prisoners  of  war.  and  veterans  with 
norv-sereice-connected  disabilities  whose 
income  does  not  exceed  $18,000  with  one  de- 
pendent, or  $15,000  in  the  case  of  a  single 
veteran.  For  veterans  with  norvservice-con- 
nected  disabilities,  the  law  provides  that  hos- 
pital care  may  be  provided  If  resources  and 
tadWies  are  available,  and  requires  veterans 
whose  incomes  exceed  a  certain  level  to  pay 
a  nominal  fee.  As  these  restrictions  clearly 
show,  veterans  have  already  paid  their  share 
toward  deficit  reduction. 

I  am  in  full  agreement  with  the  recently  re- 
leased report  of  the  Veterans  Affairs  Ck>mmlt- 
tae  in  which  it  objects  to  the  administration's 
proposed  rescission  of  $75  million  in  fiscal 
year  1987,  and  proposed  cut  of  $92.2  million 
in  fiscal  year  1968.  This  reduction  in  funding 
wouM  eliminate  funding  for  veterans  with  non- 
aervice-connected  disabilities  wtiose  Income 
exceeds  $20,000  if  single,  or  $25,000  if  mar- 
ried. It  is  also  highly  obiectionable  that  the  ad- 
minisiration's  VA  budget  includes  artxtrary 
"productivity  Increases."  insufficient  extended 
care  resources,  irtadequate  outpatient  care  re- 
sources, and  an  inadequate  response  to  spe- 
cial populations  such  as  AIDS  patients  and 
ttie  homeless. 

I  have  submitted  testimony  to  the  House 
Committee  on  the  Budget  outlining  my  con- 
cerns in  this  regard.  According  to  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  IHouse  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs,  in  terms  of  health  benefits 
to  veterarts.  tfie  administration  budget  Is  $288 
million  short  of  wtiat  is  needed  to  provide 
services  at  tt>e  current  medical  care  level.  Our 
veterans  served  this  country  valiantly.  They 
fought  to  preserve  tfie  freedom  we  all  cherish. 
ThMe  proposals  cast  a  gloomy  shadow  of 
dout>t  on  the  promises  made  to  these  men 
arxJ  women  upon  enlistment.  We  owe  a  great 
deed  of  thanks  to  these  Americans;  these  pro- 
posals simply  defy  reason. 

While  tfvsre  must  be  reductions  In  Federal 
sperxling,  tfie  nature  of  the  administration's 
reductions  are  unacceptable.  Programs  which 
benefit  our  h4ation's  veterans  have  suffered 
their  fair  share  urxjer  tfie  necessity  of  deficit 
reduction.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
supporting  ttie  passage  of  this  resolution  in 
opposition  to  tfie  administration's  proposals  to 
further  drastic  cuts  In  VA  programs. 

Mr.  YATRON.  Mr.  Speiaker,  I  rise  today  in 
strong  support  of  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 27  and  I  commend  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues. Mr.  MONTQOMERY  and  Mr.  Solomon, 
for  introducing  this  much-needed  legislation. 
As  you  know.  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
27  expresses  congressional  opposition  to  the 
admiriistration's  txjdget  proposals  which  seeks 
to  impose  drastic  cutbacks  for  the  Veterans' 
Administratton's  health  care  programs. 

Our  Nation  has  a  tong-standing  commitment 
to  provide  care  and  assistance  to  those  Amer- 
icans wtw  fiave  bravely  served  in  the  Armed 
Forces.  The  administration's  budget  proposals 
would  damage  tfiis  commitment.  Veterans' 
medkal  programs  will  be  especially  hard-hit; 


the  quality  of  the  VA's  facilities  and  services 
will  continue  to  erode.  Tfie  administration's 
propoeals  fall  nearly  $300  million  short  of 
maintaining  current  services.  The  cumulative 
result  of  ttiese  proposals  Is  6,220  fewer  direct 
VA  health  care  personnel,  1 1 3,000  fewer  out- 
patient treatment  visits  for  veterans  and 
13,500  fewer  inpatient  treatments.  In  addition, 
a  much-needed  upgrading  and  improvement 
of  VA  facilities  will  again  be  postponed. 

Tfiese  figures  are  a  cause  for  concern.  The 
administration's  budget  proposals  will  contrib- 
ute to  a  significant  decrease  in  the  quality  of 
health  care  provided  to  our  Nation's  veterans. 
These  brave  men  and  women  deserve  better; 
they  deserve  the  tiest  care  and  services  that 
we  can  offer.  Our  commitment  to  America's 
veterans  must  continue  unabated.  House  Con- 
current Resolution  27  is  an  important  step  in 
tfiese  efforts.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  continue 
this  commitment  and  support  passage  of 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  27. 

Ms.  SLAUGHTER  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  rise  today  in  strong  support  of  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  27,  expressing  Con- 
gress's opposition  to  administration  budget 
proposals  which  would  reduce  the  capacity  of 
the  Veterans'  Administration  to  provide  health 
care.  This  resolution  Is  a  very  important  ex- 
pressk>n  of  Congress's  determination  that  fur- 
ther cuts  in  veterans'  benefits,  particulariy 
medical  benefits,  cannot  be  tolerated. 

Today,  many  of  the  men  and  women  who 
risked  their  lives  tor  our  Nation  in  Worid  War  II 
are  reaching  retirement  age.  Over  the  past 
four  decades  we  made  a  commitment  to  them 
that  the  veterans'  health  care  system  would 
be  triere  as  a  safety  net  should  they  require 
medical  assistance.  Now  at  the  very  time 
when  they  will  Increasingly  need  that  promised 
assistance,  it  Is  threatened;  the  safety  net  re- 
moved. 

In  the  1985  Consolidated  Omnibus  Budget 
Reconciliation  Act  Congress  determined  that 
because  of  the  budget  deficit  crisis  only  cer- 
tain categories  of  veterans  would  continue  to 
be  guaranteed  access  to  health  care  facilities. 
These  were  the  neediest  and  those  whose 
medical  problems  stemmed  directly  from  their 
service  to  the  Nation.  Others  would  be  ac- 
cepted only  as  resources  were  available  and 
soma  of  these  would  be  required  to  pay  sub- 
stantial portions  of  the  cost  of  their  care. 

Most  veterans  accepted  this  change  as 
their  share  of  the  sacrifice  all  Americans  were 
asked  to  bear  in  the  fight  against  the  deficit. 
However  it  is  unacceptable  to  ask  them  to 
again  bear  the  brunt  of  that  fight,  to  subject 
them  annually  to  the  fear  of  losing  what  they 
thought  they  had  been  guaranteed.  We  must 
now  hold  fast  and  honor  the  commitment  we 
have  made  to  provide  veterans'  health  care. 

To  accept  the  administration  cuts  is  to 
break  faith  with  our  veterans.  All  veterans 
would  t)e  forced  to  worry  whether  the  care 
tfiey  had  counted  on  and  were  promised  will 
be  available  when  they  need  it.  I  refuse  to 
place  that  burden  on  the  70,000  men  and 
women  in  my  district  who  have  already  sacri- 
ficed so  much  for  their  Nation.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  affirm  our  commitment  to  veterans 
by  voting  for  House  Concurrent  Resolution  27. 
Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  a  memtjer  of  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Commit- 


tee, I  rise  In  strong  support  of  this  concurrent 
resolution. 

Tfie  Reagan  administration's  budget  pro- 
posal for  tie  VA  fiealth  care  system  would 
reduce  the  amount  and  the  quality  of  the 
health  cara  provkled  to  the  Nation's  veterans. 
This  is  simply  unacceptable. 

In  the  face  of  our  aging  veteran  population 
and  their  Increasing  needs,  a  less  than  cunent 
services  heaKh  care  budget  will  not  do.  The 
VA  currenUy  Is  suffering  from  a  shortage  of 
nurses  and  other  professional  staff.  This  pro- 
posed budget  would  severely  exacerisate  such 
pressing  problems. 

The  Natton  has  a  historic  commitment  to 
the  care  of  those  who  rose  in  its  defense.  It's 
a  commitment  we  intend  to  keep. 

Mr.  ORTIZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  in  sup- 
port of  House  Concurrent  Resolution  27,  ex- 
pressing strong  opp>osltlon  of  the  Congress  to 
proposals  contained  in  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration budget  for  fiscal  year  1988  to  reduce, 
through  a  reduction  in  funding  levels,  the  ca- 
pacity of  the  Veterans'  Administration  to  pro- 
vide health  care  to  eligible  veterans.  I  thank 
our  distingulsfied  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs,  the  Honorable  G.V. 
"Sonny"  Montgomery  and  the  ranking 
member,  the  Honorable  Gerald  B.H.  Solo- 
mon, for  their  SF>onsorshlp  of  this  legislation 
reinforcing  the  commitment  Congress  has 
made  to  provide  comprehensive  assistance, 
Including  medical  assistance,  to  veterans  of 
the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States. 

It  is  unoonsckjnable  for  our  Nation  to  turn 
its  back  or  the  very  men  and  women  who 
have  sacrificed  their  lives,  the  cherished  time 
with  their  families  and  loved  ones,  their  educa- 
tion, and  tieir  health,  so  that  we  may  enjoy 
the  freedom  we  hold  so  dear.  How  very  disap- 
pointing it  is  to  see  a  funding  proposal  that  ig- 
nores the  law  and  reduces  the  health  care  de- 
livery systfm  of  the  Veterans'  Administration. 
The  intent  of  the  Veterans'  Administration  to 
scale  down  the  capacity  to  provide  medical 
care  by  mission  changes  which  close  surgical 
capabilities  of  existing,  selected  facilities, 
reduce  selected  acute  care  facilities  to  pre- 
dominantly extended  care  centers  and /or  out- 
patient care  facilities,  and  close  an  outpatient 
clinic,  jeopardizes  a  fundamental  part  of  the 
medical  care  system  of  the  United  States.  Ad- 
ditionally, the  proposed  budget  does  not  re- 
flect the  problem  of  homeless  veterans  or  the 
anticipated  need  for  extended  care  of  the  in- 
creasing number  of  veterans  over  the  age  of 
65,  predicted  to  peak  at  8.9  million  by  1999. 
One  only  reeds  to  view  the  long  waiting  lists 
and  the  numbers  of  veterans  needing  long- 
term  care  who  today  are  turned  away.  Addi- 
tionally, tfie  increasing  aging  veteran  popula- 
tion and  Qhanges  in  the  practice  of  medicine 
contributes  to  the  steady  rise  in  demand  for 
the  Veterans'  Administration  outpatient  care. 
Over  35,000  veterans  who  are  turned  away 
each  morfth  and  the  excessively  long  waiting 
lists  for  many  types  of  outpatient  care  Is  clear 
evidence  of  the  need  for  Increased  outpatient 
capacity. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  In  the  Congress  must  per- 
severe in  providing  the  resources  so  neces- 
sary to  furnish  health  care  for  our  veterans 
who  have  sacrificed  so  much.  We  must  con- 
tinue to  demonstrate  our  willingness  to  pro- 


vide these  resources,  so  that  those  members 
serving  in  our  Armed  Forces  will  realize  our 
continuing  commitment  to  provide  them  the 
health  services  they  so  richly  deserve. 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  full  sup- 
port of  this  resolution,  (H.  Con.  Res.  27) 
which  expresses  the  strong  opF>osition  of  Con- 
gress to  the  administration's  proposed  Veter- 
ans' Administration  health  care  budget  cuts. 

I  am  very  proud  to  observe  that  this  august 
body  has  strongly  and  successfully  resisted 
efforts  during  recent  years  to  reduce  the  qual- 
ity of  health  care  for  our  Nation's  veterans. 
Today,  we  have  the  opportunity  to  assume 
that  responsible  and  leadership  role  once 
again.  I  want  to  especially  commend  the 
House  leadership  and  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  House  Veterans'  Affairs  Commit- 
tee, Mr.  Montgomery,  for  giving  us  this  im- 
portant opportunity. 

Simply  put,  the  administration's  VA  health 
care  budget  proposal  is  unrealistic  and  totally 
unacceptable.  They  have  proposed  a  rescis- 
sion of  $75  million  in  fiscal  year  1987,  and  a 
reduction  of  $92.2  million  In  fiscal  year  1988, 
which  would  eliminate  funding  for  veterans 
with  non-service-connected  disabilities  whose 
income  exceeds  $20,000  if  single,  or  $25,000 
if  married.  These  cuts  would  eliminate  some 
3,800  VA  jobs  over  the  next  18  months,  as 
well  as  denying  hospital  care  to  13.548  veter- 
ans and  reducing  outpatient  visits  by  at  least 
113,000. 

In  addition,  the  administration's  proposed 
budget  does  not  adequately  address  growing 
VA  health  care  trends,  such  as  treatment  of 
veterans  with  AIDS— the  VA  is  currently  treat- 
ing 1,000  veterans  with  AIDS  at  an  average 
annual  cost  of  $40,000  per  patient;  extended 
care  for  the  elderly  veteran  population— 60 
percent  of  all  males  over  the  age  of  65  will  be 
veterans  in  1991;  and  treatment  of  homeless 
veterans — an  unknown  proportion  of  whom 
also  suffer  from  mental  illness. 

This  body  has  long  maintained  that  the 
quality  of  health  care  for  our  Nation's  veterans 
must  not  be  allowed  to  diminish,  and  for  good 
reason.  Our  Nation's  veterans  has  served 
these  United  States  courageously  and  self- 
lessly  during  times  of  need.  Many  sacrificed 
life  and  limb  while  fulfilling  a  deep  sense  of 
duty  to  their  country.  Now,  it  is  our  turn  to 
repay  this  substantial  debt  in  a  very  modest 
way— to  assist  them  with  their  health  care, 
housing,  education,  and  other  basic  needs.  It 
is  a  very  small  price  to  pay  for  the  invaluable 
service  thay  have  given  their  country.  In  fact, 
the  question  we  should  be  asking  ourselves  Is 
not  where  can  we  cut,  but  rather,  how  can  we 
fielp?  We  can  begin  by  giving  our  unanimous 
support  to  House  Concurrent  Resolution  27. 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate  this 
opportunity  to  stand  before  you  and  my  col- 
leagues to  express  my  unequivocal  support 
for  the  rights  of  our  veterans.  We  have  before 
us  today.  House  Concunent  Resolution  27,  a 
bill  that  expresses  this  Congress'  strong  oppo- 
sition to  the  administration's  recommendations 
for  the  Veterans  Administration  budget.  I 
strongly  support  the  sentiments  of  this  resolu- 
tion as  a  statement  of  our  commitment  to  ad- 
dressing the  growing  health  needs  of  our  vet- 
eran population. 

Tfie  administration  states  In  its  budget  pro- 
posal tfiat  "benefits  and  services  are  provided 


to  meet  the  Nation's  obligation  to  tfie  veterans 
of  military  service."  Well,  as  a  former  veteran 
who  has  reviewed  the  President's  budget 
carefully,  I  have  a  sinking  feeling  that  the 
President  Is  unaware  of  this  Nation's  obliga- 
tion to  veterans.  This  is  obviously  the  only 
reason  why  the  administration's  fiscal  year 
1988  budget  proposes  to  reduce  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration's  capacity  to  provide 
health  care  to  currently  eligible  veterans. 

Obviously,  the  President  needs  to  go  back 
to  this  Ftaff  and  ask  why  he  was  not  told  that 
his  budget  proposals  would  deny  hospital  care 
to  13,548  veterans.  This  must  be  the  case 
indeed,  because  surely  President  Reagan 
would  not  have  offered  these  recommenda- 
tions had  he  known  that  these  proposals  are 
evidently  contrary  to  our  commitments  to  this 
Nation's  veterans. 

While  on  the  surtace  the  administration's 
budget  may  seem  to  provide  the  basic  serv- 
ices, the  underiying  fact  of  the  matter  is  that 
the  health  care  needs  of  our  veterans  are  be- 
coming more  complex.  As  our  veteran  popula- 
tion gets  older  their  health  care  needs  in- 
crease. Another  factor  that  must  constantly  be 
kept  in  mind  is  the  fact  that  health  care  cost 
have  been  on  the  rise  for  more  than  a 
decade,  and  there  is  no  end  to  these  skyrock- 
eting prices  in  the  near  future. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  support  this  legislation  be- 
cause it  is  necessary  to  remind  the  President 
that  the  Members  of  the  100th  Congress,  are 
fully  aware  of  the  contributions  made  by  our 
veterans  in  protecting  the  principles  of  our  de- 
mocracy. They  have  done  their  duty,  now  we 
must  do  ours. 

Providing  adequate  funding  for  health  care 
programs,  pensions,  education,  and  rehabilita- 
tive services  was  the  intention  of  congression- 
al action  taken  in  1985  in  the  Consolidated 
Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation  Act.  The  ad- 
ministration's budget  undermines  the  very 
principles  of  this  act.  I  encourage  my  col- 
leagues to  join  me  in  taking  a  strong  stand  in 
opposition  to  this  insensitive  budget  proposal 
by  supporting  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
27. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  House  Concunent  Resolution  27,  a 
resolution  expressing  the  opposition  of  the 
Congress  to  budget  proposals  that  would 
reduce  the  number  of  veterans  eligible  for 
Veterans'  Administration  health  care  benefits. 

This  legislation  reaffirms  the  commitment  by 
Congress  to  ensure  that  our  Nation  makes 
good  on  its  promise  to  provide  the  best  medi- 
cal care  available  for  our  veterans.  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  27  cleariy  states  or  un- 
willingness to  deny  medical  care  to  veterans 
because  their  income  is  above  a  certain  level. 
When  these  courageous  Americans  come  to 
the  defense  of  our  country  in  its  time  of  need, 
they  did  not  provide  senrice  based  on  their 
wealth  or  income.  They  served  out  of  a  desire 
to  protect  our  treasured  freedom  and  liberty. 

Now,  in  their  time  of  need,  these  veterans 
should  not  be  asked  to  qualify  for  the  benefits 
and  health  care  they  rightfully  earned  through 
their  service.  Instead,  we  should  be  honored 
to  provide  our  veterans  with  the  benefits  they 
so  richly  deserve. 

In  Florida,  where  our  veterans  population  is 
increasing  at  a  rate  of  5,000  p)er  month,  we 
have  worked  to  provide  the  highest  quality 


Veterans'  Administration  medical  staffs  and 
volunteer  systems  and  most  modem  and 
technologically  advanced  hospitals.  Tfie  Bay 
Pines  Veterans'  AdministratkDn  Medk:al  Center 
in  Pinellas  County,  which  I  represent  stands 
as  a  living  working  memorial  to  the  unselfish 
service  of  our  veterans  and  our  desire  to  pro- 
vide for  their  health  care  needs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  the  passage  of  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  27,  we  will  reassure 
our  Nation's  veterans  that  we  intend  to  uphoW 
our  promise  to  provide  whatever  assistance 
may  be  necessary  to  them,  regardless  of  their 
income,  and  that  as  Members  of  tfie  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives  we  will  continue  to 
serve  them  to  the  best  of  our  aUiillty. 

Mr.  GALLO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  we  are 
faced  with  a  senous  question  and  the  answer 
to  that  question  must  be  a  resounding  "yes." 
The  question  tjefore  us  today  in  the  form  of 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  27  is:  Will  we 
uphold  our  commitment  to  our  veterans  who 
have  served  our  country  with  distinction  and 
who  now  need  the  help  of  the  American 
people  to  secure  the  medical  care  that  they 
require? 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  27,  expresses 
the  sense  of  Congress  that  we  must  keep  that 
commitment  by  blocking  efforts  to  reduce  the 
capacity  of  the  Veterans'  Administration  to 
provide  health  care  to  eligible  veterans. 

In  general,  our  Federal  Civilian  Health  As- 
sistance Program  is  based  on  the  ability  of  the 
patient  to  pay  for  his  or  her  care.  Our  fiealth 
care  policy  for  our  veterans,  however,  has 
always  been  held  to  a  higher  standard — a 
commitment  that  recognizes  the  special  and 
extraordinary  effort  put  forth  by  our  men  and 
women  who  have  defended  our  Nation 
through  military  service. 

Members  of  the  House  are  today  being 
asked  to  uphold  that  commitment  to  a  higher 
standard  by  voicing  objection  to  imposition  of 
a  means  test  in  cases  involving  veterans  In 
need  of  medical  care. 

I  support  this  resolution  because  I  believe 
that  our  veterans  should  have  access  to  the 
best  medical  care  available  through  our 
system  of  VA  hospitals  and  other  supporting 
facilities. 

Any  cutbacks  In  this  area  would  hurt  these 
individuals  whose  status  would  be  changed  by 
this  new  policy,  but  at  the  same  time  it  would 
hurt  the  VA  health  care  system  as  a  whole  by 
reducing  the  resources  available  to  health 
care  personnel  within  the  VA  hospital  system. 

As  the  average  age  of  our  veterans  in- 
creases, the  need  to  uphold  this  commitment 
to  quality  health  care  grows  greater. 

As  cosponsor  of  a  bill  to  make  the  new  Gl 
bill  permanent,  I  am  committed  to  the  principle 
that  those  men  and  women  who  serve  their 
country  with  distinction  as  members  of  our 
Armed  Forces  should  be  recognized  as 
worthy  of  our  help  as  veterans  of  that  service. 

I  support  this  resolution  and  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  join  me  in  support  of  this  commit- 
ment to  our  veterans. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  strong 
support  of  House  Concurrent  Resolution  27, 
which  expresses  the  opposition  of  Congress 
to  proposals  in  the  Federal  budget  to  reduce 
the  capacity  of  the  Veterans'  Administration  to 
provide  health  care  to  eligible  veterans. 
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I  am  •  vataran.  I  am  a  membar  of  the  Amer- 
ican Lagion  and  of  the  Veterans  of  Foretgn 
Wars.  I  waa  a  foot  soldier  urtder  General 
Panon  in  WMU  Wv  II,  and  participated  in  t»ie 
jnwaaion  of  North  Africa  and  Italy.  I  have  a 
dvad  nierest  in  this  issue. 

But  my  imarest  goes  much  further.  I  have 
aarvad  in  this  body  for  25  years,  including  the 
lurtMJianl  years  of  Vietnam.  I  know  the  costs— 
phyaical  and  emotional — of  serving  in  the 
armed  aervioes.  I  also  l(now  that  ttie  Federal 
Gowwnmoot  made  a  commitment  that  we 
would  take  care  of  those  who  have  talten  care 
of  our  country,  and  guarded  our  way  of  life. 
We   have   a   moral   obligation;    we   cannot 


On  the  surface,  tfw  President's  budget 
looks  fairly  promising— more  tfian  a  $200-mil- 
ion  increase.  But  after  careful  examination, 
we  firtd  that  it  wW  require  an  additional  $250 
miHon  just  to  keep  ttie  VA  at  its  current 


Mr.  Speaker,  our  veterans  community  con- 
tirwes  to  age.  Its  needs  for  health  care  are  in- 
creasing. This  is  not  tfie  time  to  cut  t>ack  on 
vital  services  provided  by  the  VA.  We  cannot 
aNow  the  current  fiscal  constraints  to  justify 
reduced  services  to  our  veterans.  Simply  put, 
we  cannot  balance  our  txjdget  on  Vne  backs 
of  those  honorable  men  and  women  wtio 
have  served  their  country  in  ttie  armed  forces. 

I  urge  your  strong  support  of  l-louse  Concur- 
rent ResokJtion  27,  and  of  our  veterans.  They 
expect  notfiing  more  tfian  basic  health  care. 
They  deserve  rK>ttiing  less. 

Mr.  HOLLOWAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  House  Concurrent  Resolution  27,  the 
expressed  opposition  by  the  Congress  to  the 
proposals  of  tfie  administration  to  reduce  the 
veterara  health  care  budget  theretjy  reducing 
the  capacity  of  ttie  Veterans'  Administratk>n  to 
provide  adequate  health  care  to  eligible  veter- 
ans. I  was  a  cosponsor  of  a  similar  resolution. 

The  State  of  Louisiana  is  ttie  home  of  ap- 
proximately 438,000  veterans.  Of  this  number, 
47,940  live  in  my  congressional  district; 
16,920  are  oMer  veterans  wtio  are  facing  ad- 
varxxd  age  and  ttie  infirmities  ttiat  go  along 
with  it  It  is  critical  that  the  faithful  and  loyal 
service  of  tfiese  men  and  women  be  recog- 
nized and  appreciated.  These  brave  Ameri- 
cans left  tfwiir  comfortable  lives  wtien  called 
upon  to  defend  tfie  freedom  of  ttieir  country. 
As  a  grateful  and  understandmg  Nation,  we 
must  be  sure  to  provide  adequate  health  care 
to  ttiese  veterans  in  their  times  of  need. 

There  are  tlvee  VA  medical  centers  in  Lou- 
isiana. The  medical  center  wtiich  happens  to 
be  m  my  district,  VAMC,  Alexandria,  is  cunent- 
ly  expanding  its  beds  and  servKes.  The  Con- 
gress has  already  addressed  the  growing 
need  for  addMional  beds  at  tttis  facility  be- 
cause of  increased  demarxl.  I  cannot,  in  good 
faith,  support  a  budget  proposal  ttiat  would 
deny  hospital  care  to  13,548  veterans  nation- 
wide, reduce  ttie  staffs  in  our  VA  hospitals  by 
3,810,  and  reduce  outpatient  visits  by 
113,000. 

The  price  of  freedom  is  not  cheap.  The  cost 
of  our  veterans'  benefits  are  the  direct  result 
of  ttie  cost  of  war  and  the  cost  of  defense  in 
peacetime.  Our  Nation  must  be  willing  to  rec- 
ognize the  needs  of  our  oMer  and  infirmed 
veterans  and  it  is  for  ttiis  reason  that  I  cannot 
support  any  reduction  in  spending  at  ttie  ex- 


pense of  ttiose  wtio  *  *  *  have  borne  the 
tiattte.  I  am  hopeful  that  the  Senate  will  also 
act  swiftly  to  restore  the  faith  of  our  Nation's 
votdfBns 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  no  further  requests  for  time, 
and  I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time,  and  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Gray  of  Illinois).  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Montgomery] 
that  the  House  suspend  the  rules  and 
agree  to  the  concurrent  resolution. 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  27. 

Tbe  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  con- 
current resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


I  GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all 
Memt>ers  may  have  5  legislative  days 
within  which  to  revise  and  extend 
their  remarks,  and  include  extraneous 
matter,  on  the  concurrent  resolution 
just  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 


EXTENDING  THE  DATE  FOR 
SUBMITTING  REPORT  RE- 
QUIRED BY  NATIONAL  COM- 
MISSION ON  DAIRY  POLICY 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass 
the  bill  (H.R.  1123)  to  amend  the  Food 
Security  Act  of  1985  to  extend  the 
date  for  submitting  the  report  re- 
quired by  the  National  Commission  on 
Dairy  Policy. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

To  amend  the  Pood  Security  Act  of  1985  to 
extend  the  date  for  submitting  the  report 
required  by  the  National  Commission  on 
Dairy  Policy. 

H.R.  1123 
Be  it  enacted  try  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repivsentatives    of   the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  1.  EXTENSION  OF  DATE  FOR  REPORT  OF 
NATIONAL  COMMISSION  ON  DAIRY 
POLICY. 

Section  143(c)  of  the  Pood  Security  Act  of 
1985  (7  U.S.C.  1446  note)  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "1987"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "1988". 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  rule,  a  second  is  not  re- 
quired on  this  motion. 

The  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  de 
LA  Garza]  wiU  be  recognized  for  20 
minutes  and  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin [Mr.  Gunoerson]  will  be  recog- 
nized for  20  minutes. 


The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  de  la  Garza]. 

Mr.  OS  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Soeaker.  H.R.  1123  will  amend 
the  Food  Security  Act  of  1985  to 
extend  tor  1  year  the  date  by  which 
the  National  Commission  on  Dairy 
Policy  ntust  submit  its  report  to  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Pood  Security  Act 
of  1985  declared  that  it  is  the  policy  of 
Congress  to  respond  to  the  develop- 
ment of  new  technologies  in  the  do- 
mestic milk  production  industry  by  re- 
viewing the  present  milk  price  support 
program  and  its  alternatives,  and  by 
adopting  policies  that  are  needed  to 
prevent  significant  surplus  production 
in  the  future  while  ensuring  that  the 
current  small-  and  medium-sized 
family  f^rm  structure  of  the  industry 
will  be  preserved  for  new  generations 
of  producers  and  consumers  alike. 

In  carrying  out  this  policy,  the  act 
established  a  temporary  National 
Commission  on  Dairy  Policy  composed 
of  18  members  engaged  in  the  com- 
mercial production  of  milk  in  the 
United  States.  The  Commission's  func- 
tion is  to  study:  First,  the  current  Fed- 
eral Price  Support  Program  for  milk, 
alternatives  to  the  program,  and  the 
future  functioning  of  the  program; 
second,  new  technologies  that  will 
become  a  part  of  the  milk  production 
industry  before  the  end  of  this  centu- 
ry; third,  the  effect  that  developing 
technologies  will  have  on  surplus  milk 
production;  and  fourth,  the  future 
structure  of  the  milk  production  in- 
dustry. 

On  the  basis  of  its  study,  the  Com- 
mission will  make  findings  and  develop 
recommendations  for  consideration  by 
the  Secretary  and  Congress  with  re- 
spect to  the  future  operation  of  the 
Federal  Price  Support  Program  for 
milk.  A  report  containing  the  results 
of  the  Commission's  study,  and  recom- 
mendations based  on  those  results, 
will  be  submitted  to  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  and  Congress. 

The  Food  Security  Act  of  1985  estab- 
lished March  31,  1987,  as  the  date  by 
which  t^e  National  Commission  on 
Dairy  Policy  must  submit  its  report  to 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  Con- 
gress. However,  as  a  result  of  a  delay 
in  the  establishment  of,  and  appoint- 
ment of  members  and  staff  to,  the  Na- 
tional commission  on  Dairy  Policy,  an 
extension  of  time  until  March  31, 
1988,  is  needed.  The  Commission  is 
just  now  beginning  its  work,  and  an 
additionecl  year  is  needed  for  comple- 
tion of  the  required  tasks.  Therefore, 
it  is  appropriate  to  extend  the  final  re- 
porting date  for  the  Commission  until 
March  31,  1988. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  H.R.  1123  and  extend  to 
March  31,  1988,  the  date  by  which  the 
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National  Commission  on  Dairy  Policy 
must  submit  its  report  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  and  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  consume  to  my  distinguished  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Stenholm],  the  new  chairman  of 
The  Subcommittee  on  Livestock,  Dairy, 
and  Poultry. 

Mr.  STENHOLM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  strong  support  of  H.R.  1123,  which 
simply  amends  section  143(c)  of  the 
Food  Security  Act  of  1985  to  extend 
the  date  by  which  the  National  Com- 
mission on  Dairy  Policy  must  submit 
its  report  to  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Congress  from  March  31, 
1987,  to  March  31,  1988. 

Currently,  the  National  Commission 
on  Dairy  Policy  is  required  to  conduct 
a  study  on  the  following:  First,  the 
current  price  support  program  for 
milk;  second,  alternatives  to  the  cur- 
rent program:  third,  the  future  func- 
tioning of  such  program;  fourth,  new 
technologies  that  will  become  a  part  of 
the  milk  production  industry  before 
the  end  of  this  century;  fifth,  the 
effect  that  developing  technologies 
will  have  on  surplus  milk  production; 
and  sixth,  the  future  structure  of  the 
dairy  industry. 

However,  as  a  result  of  a  delay  in  the 
establishment  of,  and  appointment  of 
members  and  staff  to,  the  National 
Commission  on  Dairy  Policy,  an  exten- 
sion of  time  until  March  31,  1988,  is 
needed.  Yet,  let  me  be  quick  to  point 
out  that  the  need  for  a  report  and  rec- 
ommendations before  the  new  final  re- 
porting date  of  March  31,  1988,  still 
exists. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  all  of  these  reasons, 
I  urge  the  adoption  of  this  measure. 

Mr.  GUNDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Food  Security  Act 
of  1985,  better  known  as  the  1985  farm 
bill,  contained  language  I  originally  in- 
troduced as  a  free-standing  bill  to  cre- 
ate an  advisory  board  known  as  the 
National  Dairy  Policy  Commission. 
Specifically,  sections  141-146  of  the 
farm  bill  authorize  the  establishment 
of  that  18-member  board. 

What  is  unique  about  this  body  from 
the  perspective  of  national  dairy 
policy  is  that  it  is  composed  entirely  of 
dairy  producers,  not  processors,  acade- 
micians, or  industry  analysts.  Never 
before  in  the  history  of  the  Federal 
Dairy  Program  has  a  producer  board 
been  officially  sanctioned  to  advise 
Congress  on  the  formulation  of  price 
support  policy. 

Accordingly,  the  commission's 
charge  to  study  the  current  Dairy 
Price  Support  Program  and  its  alter- 
natives, and  reconunend  that  policy 
which  best  minimizes  Government 
purchases  of  surplus  dairy  products 
while  preserving  the  family  farm 
structure  of  dairy  agriculture  is  a  most 


serious  responsibility.  We  are  literally 
asking  dairy  producers,  themselves,  to 
tell  us  where  they  think  Federal  dairy 
policy  ought  to  be  going  in  the  next 
decade  within  those  two  broad  param- 
eters. 

The  original  language  of  the  1985 
farm  bill  requires  the  Commission  to 
report  to  Congress  by  March  31.  1987. 
At  the  time  the  farm  bill  passed,  this 
was  thought  to  be  a  reasonable  com- 
pletion date  for  the  Commission's 
work. 

The  March  1987  date  also  fits  well 
into  the  schedule  of  the  100th  Con- 
gress which  would,  then,  have  plenty 
of  time  to  review  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Commission  before  the 
end  of  the  present  Dairy  Termination 
Program  on  September  30,  1987,  and 
take  any  necessary  legislative  action 
before  the  next  possible  change  in 
Federal  dairy  policy  at  the  beginning 
of  1988. 

Unfortunately,  a  longer-than-expect- 
ed  search  and  selection  process  de- 
layed the  appointment  of  the  Commis- 
sion until  September  30.  1986,  and  ren- 
dered the  March  1987  reporting  date 
impossible  to  meet.  As  such,  the  bill 
before  us  today,  H.R.  1123,  really  is 
legislation  of  simple  necessity  and  sin- 
gular purpose  for  it  extends  the  com- 
pletion date  of  the  Commission's  final 
report  for  1  year— until  March  31, 
1988. 

At  the  same  time,  our  committee 
recognizes  that  at  least  one  major 
event  under  current  Federal  law  could 
occur  before  we  receive  the  final 
report  of  the  Conunission.  Specifically, 
the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  reduce 
the  price  support  level  for  milk  on 
January  1,  1988,  by  50  cents  per  hun- 
dredweight of  milk  if  Goverrunent 
purchases  are  estimated  to  exceed  5 
billion  pounds,  milk  equivalent,  during 
calendar  year  1988. 

Accordingly,  we  are  also  asking  the 
National  Dairy  Policy  Commission  to 
provide  Congress  with  a  preliminary 
report  no  later  than  October  1,  1987, 
with  respect  to  whether  the  Secre- 
tary's specific  authority  to  make  a 
price  support  reduction  of  50  cents  per 
hundredweight  of  milk  ought  to  be  re- 
tained, altered,  eliminated,  or  replaced 
by  some  other  policy  before  the  end  of 
the  current  session  of  Congress.  The 
Commission  is  to  base  this  preliminary 
recommendation  on  the  same  criteria 
that  will  guide  its  final  report. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  National  Dairy 
Policy  Commission  represents  our 
honest  attempt  to  directly  involve 
dairy  producers  in  the  determination 
of  future  Federal  dairy  policy.  It 
would  be  foolhardy  to  artificially  limit 
this  involvement  simply  because  of  un- 
anticipated delays  in  the  appointment 
of  the  Commission. 

As  such,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join 
me  in  voting  for  H.R.  1123  which 
would  extend  the  final  reporting  date 


of  the  National  Dairy  Policy  Commis- 
sion imtil  March  31,  1988. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  further  re- 
quests for  time,  and  I  yield  back  the 
balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GAR2:A.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
my  distinguished  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia  [Mr.  Olin]. 

Mr.  OLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  H.R.  1123. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  1123, 
extending  the  working  life  of  the  National 
Ckjmmission  on  Dairy  Policy. 

The  need  to  study  our  national  dairy  polkry 
is  evkJent.  We've  changed  the  law  repeatedly 
over  the  past  several  years.  Our  dairy  farmers 
and  processors  are  pleading  for  staijillty  in 
their  industry.  We  need  some  direction  of 
what  must  tie  done  in  order  to  reach  an  ac- 
ceptable balance  of  supply  and  demand. 

Because  of  a  late  start,  the  Dairy  Policy 
(Commission  has  not  had  the  opportunity  to 
fully  conskter  all  of  the  optk>ns  we  expect  of 
it.  If  this  Study  Is  to  have  any  value,  ttie  Com- 
mission must  have  adequate  time  for  hear- 
ings, for  discussion,  and  for  formulatkjn  of  rec- 
ommendations. 

Meanwhile,  the  dairy  policy  in  place  is  worth- 
ing. It  is  set  up  to  continue  to  function  well  as 
the  Natk>nal  (Commission  on  Dairy  Polkry  goes 
at>out  its  task  for  anottier  year.  During  ttiat 
time,  the  current  program  should  not  be  tin- 
kered with;  leave  it  alone,  and  it  will  wortc. 
Then,  with  the  t>enefit  of  the  Commission's 
study,  we  can  go  forward  toward  a  long-range 
national  dairy  policy. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  H.R.  1 1 23. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  de  la 
Garza]  that  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  bill,  H.R.  1123. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill 
was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers may  have  5  legislative  days  within 
which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks on  H.R.  1123. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


EXTENDING  APPEAL  RIGHTS  TO 
CERTAIN  OFFICERS  AND  EM- 
PLOYEES OF  THE  U.S.  POSTAL 
SERVICE 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass 
the  bill  (H.R.  348)  to  amend  title  39. 
United  States  Code,  to  extend  to  cer- 
tain officers  and  employees  of  the  U.S. 
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Postal  Service  the  same  procedural 
and  appeal  rights  with  respect  to  cer- 
tain adverse  personnel  actions  as  are 
afforded  under  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  to  Federal  employees  in  the 
competitive  service. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R.  348 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representativea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congreaa  assembled.  That  (a) 
section  lOOVa)  of  title  39.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following: 

■•<4XA)  Subchapter  11  of  chapter  75  of 
UUe  5  shaU  apply- 

"(i)  to  any  preference  eligible  in  the 
Postal  Service  who  is  an  employee  within 
the  meaning  of  section  7511(a)(1)(B)  of  such 
UUe:  and 

"(ii)  to  any  other  individual  who— 

"(I)  is  a  management  official  or  supervisor 
in  the  Poet&l  Service,  or  an  employee  of  the 
Postal  Service  engaged  in  personnel  work  in 
other  than  a  purely  nonconfidential  clerical 
capacity;  and 

"(ID  has  completed  1  year  of  current  con- 
tinuous service  in  the  same  or  similar  posi- 
tions. 

"(BMi)  The  second  sentence  of  paragraph 
(2)  of  this  subsection  applies  with  respect  to 
the  provisions  of  subparagraph  (A)  of  this 
paragraph,  to  the  extent  that  such  provi- 
sions relate  to  preference  eligibles. 

"(il)  The  provisions  of  subparagraph  (A) 
of  this  paragraph  shall  not,  to  the  extent 
that  such  provisions  relate  to  an  individual 
under  clause  (ii)  of  such  subpairagraph,  be 
modified  by  any  program  developed  under 
section  1004  of  this  title. 

"(5HA)  The  Director  of  the  Office  of  Per- 
sonnel Management  may  obtain  review  of 
any  final  order  or  decision  of  the  Merit  Sys- 
tems Protection  Board  by  filing  a  petition 
for  judicial  review  in  the  United  States 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Federal  Circuit  if— 

"(1)  the  Postal  Service— 

"(I)  determines,  in  its  discretion,  that  the 
Board  erred  in  interpreting  a  law,  rule,  or 
regulation  affecting  postal  persormel  man- 
agement, and  that  the  Board's  decision  will 
have  a  substantial  impact  on  a  postal  law. 
rule,  regulation,  or  policy  directive;  and 

"(II)  notifies  the  Office  of  its  determina- 
tion under  subclause  (I)  of  this  clause  in  ac- 
cordance with  procedures  prescribed  by  the 
Office;  and 

"(ii)  the  order  or  decision  is  issued  in  an 
appeal  brought  pursuant  to  section  7513(d) 
of  title  5  (as  applied  with  respect  to  the 
Postal  Service  under  paragraph  (4)  of  this 
subsection). 

"(B)  In  addition  to  the  named  respondent. 
the  Merit  Systems  Protection  Board  and  all 
other  parties  to  the  proceedings  before  the 
Board  shall  have  the  right  to  appear  in  the 
proceedings  before  the  Court  of  Appeals. 
The  granting  of  the  petition  for  judicial 
review  shall  be  at  the  discretion  of  the 
Court  of  Appeals.". 

(bKl)  The  amendments  made  by  subsec- 
tion (a)  shall  be  effective  after  the  expira- 
tion of  the  30-day  period  beginning  on  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(2)  An  action  which  is  commenced  under 
section  1005(aKl)<B)  of  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  before  the  effective  date  of  the 
amendments  made  by  subsection  (a)  shall 
not  abate  by  reason  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act.  Determinations  with  respect  to  any 
such  action  shall  be  made  as  If  this  Act  has 
not  been  enacted. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  rule,  a  second  is  not  re- 
quired on  this  motion. 

The  gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
McGloskey]  will  be  recognized  for  20 
minutes  and  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Horton]  will  be  recognized 
for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  McCloskey]. 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  bring  to  the  floor 
today  H.R.  348.  a  bill  which  would 
allow  nonveteran  managerial  and  su- 
pervisory employees  of  the  U.S.  Postal 
Service  access  to  an  impartial  review 
of  adverse  personnel  actions.  H.R.  348 
is  coeponsored  by  every  member  of  the 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Commit- 
tee and  is  substantially  similar  to  legis- 
lation (H.R.  2854)  passed  by  the  House 
in  the  99th  Congress. 

In  hearings  held  last  week,  the  Sub- 
committee on  Postal  Personnel  and 
Modernization  found  that  there  has 
been  virtually  no  change  in  the  ap- 
peals process  since  hearings  were  con- 
duc1ie(l  in  1985.  Indeed  the  committee 
report  filed  subsequent  to  those  hear- 
ings and  markup  is  still  an  accurate 
statement  of  tlie  situation  we  face 
today. 

Under  current  law,  only  postal  em- 
ployees who  are  veterans  or  who  are 
covered  by  collective  bargaining  agree- 
ments may  appeal  adverse  personnel 
actions  to  an  outside  entity— the  Merit 
Systems  P»rotection  Board.  This  is  the 
same  right  as  afforded  to  nonpostal 
Federal  employees  in  the  competitive 
civil  service.  H.R.  348  corrects  this  ap- 
parent inequity  by  allowing  all  nonvet- 
eran postal  supervisory  employees  the 
opportunity  to  appeal  an  adverse  per- 
sonnel action  to  the  MSPB. 

The  only  significant  difference  in 
H.R  348  and  the  bill  passed  by  the 
House  in  1985  is  a  provision  to  accom- 
moclate  the  U.S.  Postal  Service.  This 
provision  permits  the  Postal  Service  to 
seek,  through  the  Office  of  Personnel 
Management,  judicial  review  of  cer- 
tain MSPB  decisions  which  have  a 
precedent-setting  impact  on  postal 
personnel  policy. 

The  Congressional  Budget  Office  es- 
timates that  implementation  of  this 
legislation  would  not  result  in  a  net 
cost  to  the  Federal  Government.  H.R. 
348  does  not  create  a  new  appeal 
rights  procedure;  it  simply  extends  the 
existing  procedure  to  postal  superviso- 
ry employees  who  are  not  veterans  or 
do  not  have  access  to  arbitration. 

I  commend  my  distinguished  col- 
league the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Dymally]  for  again  introducing 
this  important  legislation.  In  addition, 
I  would  like  to  thank  our  full  commit- 
tee chairman,  Mr.  Ford,  the  ranking 
minority  member,  Mr.  Taylor,  my  col- 
league Mr.  HoRTON  who  has  shown 
such  a  strong  and  evenhanded  interest 


in  this  matter  and  all  of  the  members 
of  the  committee  for  their  support  of 
H.R. 348. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  in 
the  House  to  vote  for  passage  of  H.R. 
348.         I 

'  □  1330 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  7  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  the  strongest 
support  of  H.R.  348,  a  bill  introduced 
by  Congressman  Dymally,  of  which  I 
am  a  principal  cosponsor.  H.R.  348 
provides  postmasters  and  postal  super- 
visors with  much  needed  adverse 
action  appeal  rights.  Before  I  discuss 
the  bill,  I  want  to  emphasize  to  my 
colleagues  the  broad  bipartisan  sup- 
port this  legislation  enjoys.  H.R.  348 
was  unanimously  reported  from  the 
Postal  Personnel  Subcommittee  of  the 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Commit- 
tee. It  vi%s  then  discharged  by  the  full 
committee  at  the  direction  of  both 
Chairman  Ford  and  ranking  member 
Taylor.  Both  of  these  distinguished 
committee  leaders,  as  well  as  practical- 
ly every  Democrat  and  Republican  on 
our  committee,  are  cosponsors.  It  is  a 
good  and  important  bill. 

H.R.  348  gives  final  Merit  System 
Protection  Board  [MSPB]  appeal 
rights  to  postmasters  and  supervisors 
in  adverse  action  cases.  It  allows  them 
a  final,  independent  and  objective 
hearing  of  their  side  of  an  adverse 
action  oase  initiated  by  the  Postal 
Service.  I  am  saddened  and  shocked  to 
tell  you  that  the  MSPB  appeal  rights 
would  be  the  only  independent  and  ob- 
jective hearing  allowed  a  postmaster 
or  postm  supervisor  in  the  entire 
Postal  Service  adverse  action  process. 

Congressman  Dymally  and  I  worked 
very  closely  last  year  on  two  cases  in- 
volving postmasters.  We  saw  firsthand 
how  the  Postal  Service's  adverse 
action  process  works.  An  individual, 
once  charged  by  the  Postal  Service,  is, 
for  all  practical  purposes,  guilty. 

He  or  $he  receives  charges  in  writing 
and  is  then  given  a  period  of  time  to 
respond  in  writing.  A  decision  is  then 
made;  often  the  individual  is  summari- 
ly dismissed.  He  or  she  has  been  given 
very  little  opportunity  to  refute  the 
charges— no  hearing,  no  legitimate  ap- 
peals process.  Honestly,  this  is  the 
only  system  of  its  kind  that  I  luiow  of 
in  the  Vnited  States.  It  needs  to  be 
changed  I  must  add,  however,  that  I 
am  encouraged  by  the  Postal  Service's 
apparent  willingness  to  consider 
changes.  Postal  Service  officials  are 
currently  working  with  affected  em- 
ployee organizations  to  pursue  neces- 
sary chsinges. 

Changes  in  the  Postal  Service 
system,  however,  do  not  diminish  in 
any  way  the  need  for  this  bill.  MSPB 
appeal  rights  are  essential  to  a  fair 
process.  Further,  MSPB  appeal  rights 
do  not  represent  a  radical  departure 


from  current  Postal  Service  policy.  In 
fact,  postmasters  and  supervisors  who 
are  veterans  of  our  Armed  Forces  al- 
ready enjoy  this  final  protection.  A 
fair  hearing  process  should  be  the 
right  of  all  postmasters  and  supervi- 
sors regardless  of  their  military  serv- 
ice. Women  are  especially  hurt  by  this 
exclusion  because,  obviously,  fewer 
women  are  veterans,  both  as  a  percent- 
age and  in  real  numbers. 

It  should  be  understood  that  a  deci- 
sion by  a  postmaster  to  pursue  this 
final  appeal  is  not  an  easy  one.  It  is 
hard.  It  causes  serious  financial 
strains.  An  employee  exercising  this 
appeal  must  pay  attorney  fees,  for  his 
or  her  case  to  be  heard,  and  is  usually 
without  employment  or  compensation 
because  the  adverse  action  often  re- 
sults in  dismissal.  My  point  is  this:  a 
postmaster  or  supervisor  would  pursue 
this  final  appeal  only  if  he  or  she  felt 
100  percent  confident  of  innocence. 
The  current  Postal  Service  process,  as 
I  stated  earlier,  unfortunately  doesn't 
provide  a  forum  for  a  fair  presenta- 
tion. 

I  could  recite  case  after  case  where 
unfair  adverse  actions  have  been  taken 
against  individuals.  I  could  recite  case 
after  case  where  punishments  have  far 
exceeded  the  alleged  transgression. 
This  bill  is  important.  It  allows  for  a 
final  and  objective  appeal.  I  hope  it 
will  also  temper  the  Postal  Service  in 
its  rigid  application  of  existing  unfair 
procedures. 

Finally,  to  my  good  friend  and  col- 
league Congressman  Dymally.  My  hat 
goes  off  to  you.  It  has  been  a  pleasure 
working  with  you  on  this  legislation. 
You  have  been  a  reasoned,  strong,  and 
vocal  advocate.  I  am  proud  to  be  your 
principal  cosponsor,  and  I  look  for- 
ward to  working  with  you  so  that  this 
legislation  becomes  public  law.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  support  passage  of 
H.R.  348. 

Mr.  Speaker,  before  I  reserve  the 
balance  of  my  time,  I  would  like  to  ad- 
dress a  question  to  the  subcommittee 
chairman,  Mr.  McCloskey,  regarding 
the  intent  of  the  subcommittee  in  cov- 
ering certain  groups  of  employees. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  348  extends  the 
right  to  appeal  an  adverse  action  to 
the  Merit  Systems  Protection  Board, 
to  all  management  officials,  supervi- 
sors, and  certain  employees  engaged  in 
personnel  work  in  the  Postal  Service, 
is  that  correct? 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HORTON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana. 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  The  gentleman 
from  New  York  is  correct.  The  intent 
of  H.R.  348  is  to  extend  MSPB  appeal 
rights  to  nonveteran  employees  who, 
under  title  39.  United  States  Code,  do 
not  have  the  right  to  be  represented  in 
a  collective  bargaining  unit. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Therefore,  under 
this    interpretation,    all    postmasters 


and  postal  supervisors  are  covered 
under  H.R.  348  because  they  may  not 
join  a  bargaining  unit? 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  That's  right.  Let 
me  point  out  that  there  are  certain 
Postal  Service  employees  who  are  not 
represented  in  a  bargaining  unit  at 
this  time,  but  they  are  not  covered  by 
this  legislation.  That  is  because  these 
employees  are  entitled,  under  title  39, 
to  be  included  in  a  bargaining  unit,  if 
they  so  choose. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me 
clarify  one  final  point.  The  subcom- 
mittee's understanding  of  the  intent  of 
H.R.  348  is  that  all  postmasters,  even 
those  who  are  the  only  employee  in  a 
post  office,  are  considered  "manage- 
ment officials, "  and,  therefore,  are 
covered  under  this  bill? 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  That  is  the 
intent  of  the  drafters  of  the  legisla- 
tion, and  the  subcommittee's  under- 
standing when  it  unanimously  ap- 
proved H.R.  348  during  markup.  These 
postmasters  and,  indeed,  other  mana- 
gerial and  supervisory  employees  who 
are  determined  to  be  'management  of- 
ficials,"  through  court  rulings  or  ad- 
ministrative determinations,  are  clear- 
ly covered  under  H.R.  348. 

Mr.  HORTON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  for  his  clarification. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Dymally]. 

Mr.  DYMALLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
sponsor  of  H.R.  348,  I  rise  in  strong 
support  of  this  bill  to  grant  all  post- 
masters and  postal  supervisors  the 
right  to  an  impartial  review  by  the 
Merit  Systems  Protection  Board  of  an 
adverse  personnel  action. 

I  would  like  to  commend  our  sub- 
committee chairman,  Mr.  McCloskey, 
and  our  ranking  minority  member,  Mr. 
Young  of  Alaska,  for  their  hard  work 
in  bringing  this  legislation  to  the  floor 
so  quickly.  Also,  let  me  thank  our  full 
committee  chairman,  Mr.  Ford,  and 
ranking  minority  member,  Mr. 
Taylor,  and  Mr.  Horton  for  their 
strong  support  of  H.R.  348. 

During  the  99th  Congress,  similar 
legislation  passed  the  House  under 
suspension  of  the  rules,  with  strong  bi- 
partisan support.  Today,  only  2 
months  after  it  was  reintroduced,  H.R. 
348  has  over  80  cosponsors,  including 
every  member  of  the  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  Committee. 

Clearly,  my  colleagues  agree  that 
postmasters  and  postal  supervisors  are 
entitled  to  a  third-party  review  of  an 
adverse  action  which  may  threaten 
their  jobs  and  careers. 

Under  current  law,  veterans  prefer- 
ence eligibles  in  these  positions  may 
appeal  a  conduct-related  adverse 
action  to  the  Merit  Systems  Protec- 
tion Board,  an  independent  Federal 
agency.  My  bill  simply  extends  this 


same  right  to  nonveterans  in  these  po- 
sitions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  after  our  subcommittee 
hearing  on  this  bill  last  week.  I  am 
more  convinced  than  ever  that  H.R. 
348  is  needed  to  restore  fairness  to  the 
adverse  action  appeal  system  in  the 
Postal  Service. 

The  internal  grievance  procedure 
which  is  available  now  to  nonveteran 
postmasters  and  supervisors  simply  is 
not  objective.  Because  an  appeal  of  an 
adverse  action  is  reviewed  by  postal 
managers  in  one  chain-of-command; 
too  many  adverse  action  decisions  are 
rubberstamped,  without  a  meaningful 
opportunity  for  an  accused  employee 
to  present  his  or  her  entire  case. 

So,  while  in  theory,  the  internal 
appeal  process  is  objective,  in  reality, 
it  serves  to  cover  up  numerous  in- 
stances of  arbitrary  or  vindictive  ad- 
verse actions. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  make  it  clear 
that  H.R.  348  covers  a  limited  group  of 
postal  employees  for  a  good  reason. 
Postmasters,  postal  supervisors,  other 
management  officials,  and  certain  em- 
ployees engaged  in  personnel-related 
work,  are  the  only  groups  of  postal 
employees  who  are  not  entitled  to  rep- 
resentation by  a  bargaining  unit, 
under  title  39,  United  States  Code. 
Employees  who  are.  or  may  be,  repre- 
sented by  a  bargaining  unit  do  have 
access  to  a  third-party  review  of  an  ad- 
verse action,  in  the  form  of  arbitra- 
tion. Therefore,  they  are  not  covered 
under  H.R.  348. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  promotes  two 
simple  concepts:  fairness  and  equal 
treatment  for  postal  employees.  I  urge 
favorable  consideration  of  H.R.  348  by 
my  colleagues. 

D  1340 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Oilman],  and  I  want  to 
thank  him  for  his  support  of  this  legis- 
lation. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  348,  the  Postal  Em- 
ployees Appeal  Right  Act  and  com- 
mend the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Dymally],  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Horton],  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana  [Mr.  McClos- 
key] for  bringing  the  measure  to  the 
floor  at  the  time. 

The  postmaster  and  postal  supervi- 
sor adverse  action  appeal  rights  bill 
passed  the  House  in  December  1985, 
after  being  cosponsored  by  every 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service.  The  Senate 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs 
also  unanimously  approved  a  compan- 
ion measure  to  this  bill  but,  unfortu- 
nately, the  full  Senate  did  not  act  on 
the  legislation  before  adjournment. 

H.R.  348  grants  nonveteran  postmas- 
ters and  postal  supervisors  the  same 
access  to  an  impartial  review  of  an  ad- 
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vene  action  as  their  counterparts  with 
veterans  preference  status.  Under  ex- 
isting laws,  only  postal  managers  who 
are  veterans  may  appeal  and  conduct 
related  adverse  action  to  the  merits 
systons  protection  board,  an  inde- 
pendent federal  agency  created  to  re- 
solve employee  grievances. 

In  contrast,  postal  managers  who  are 
not  veterans  only  have  access  to  an  in- 
tenial  administrative  appeal  proce- 
dure. Subcommittee  hearings  on  this 
issue  revealed  that  the  internal  appeal 
process  tends  to  lack  objectivity,  be- 
cause an  appeal  passes  through  a  hier- 
archical chain  of  command.  H.R.  348 
merely  extends  the  opportunity  for  an 
Impartial  appeal  to  all  postmasters, 
postal  supervisory,  and  certain  person- 
nel employees,  nonveterans  as  well  as 
veterans. 

HJl.  348  is  limited  to  coverage  of  the 
above-mentioned  groups  of  employees 
because  they  are  the  only  postal  em- 
ployees not  entitled  to  collective  bar- 
gaining fights  under  the  law. 

Finally,  the  bill  contains  one  amend- 
ment approved  by  the  Senate  commit- 
tee during  the  last  session,  which  con- 
cerns the  procedure  by  which  the 
agency,  in  cooperation  with  the  Office 
of  Personnel  ICanagement,  may  appeal 
rulings  of  the  Merit  Systems  Protec- 
tion Board  in  adverse  action  cases  to 
the  Federal  courts. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  objective  of  this  ad- 
verse action  appeal  rights  bill  is  simple 
fairness  in  assuring  the  right  to  have 
an  appeal  of  a  job-threatening  adverse 
action  heard  before  an  impartial 
forum.  Accordingly,  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  H.R.  348. 

Mrs.  LLOYD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  com- 
marxl  the  Subcommittee  on  Postal  Personnel 
and  miodemization  for  accelerating  consider- 
ation of  H.R.  348,  which  proposes  to  extend 
to  ad  Postal  Service  supervisory  and  manage- 
rial empioyees  the  right  to  appeal  adverse 
persormei  actiorts  to  the  merit  systems  protec- 
tion board. 

This  legisiation  recognizes  and  seel^s  to 
correct  a  provision  of  a  which  unfairly  denies 
to  some  postmasters,  supervisors,  and  man- 
agement empioyees  tfie  right  to  appeal  ad- 
verse persorwtel  actions  of  ttie  Postal  Service 
to  the  IMerit  Sysetem  Protection  Board. 

Because  the  law  allows  only  military  veter- 
ans access  to  the  MSPB,  it  effectively  de- 
prives rvxiveteran  employees — many  of  whom 
are  womer) — the  opportunity  to  have  an  im- 
panial  review  of  adverse  personnel  actions 
taiten  against  them  t>y  tfie  Postal  Service. 

This  House  responded  to  this  injustice 
during  the  last  Congress  wfwn  it  passed  a 
similar  biN,  H.R.  2854.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
join  me  today  in  reaffirming  our  commitment 
to  equal  opportunity  for  postal  supervisors  and 
manaoers.  

Mr.  McCLOSKET.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time,  and 
I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  again  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  HJl.  348,  the  postal  employ- 
ees vpeal  rights  bill.  It  is  a  very  im- 


portant piece  of  legislation.  It  is  time 
th»t  we  moved,  and  moved  expedi- 
tiously on  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
GgAY  of  Illinois).  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  McCloskey]  that 
the  House  suspend  the  rules  and  pass 
the  bill.  H.R.  348. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill 
was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


Mr. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 
McCLOSKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,   I 


ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers may  have  5  legislative  days  in 
which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous 
matter,  on  H.R.  348,  the  bill  just 
passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


NATIONAL  APPLIANCE  ENERGY 
CONSERVATION  ACT  OF  1987 

Mr.  SHARP.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
(H.R.  87)  to  amend  the  Energy  Policy 
and  Conservation  Act  with  respect  to 
energy  conservation  standards  for  ap- 
pliances, as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R.  87 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of   the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  I.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "National 
Appliance  Energy  Conservation  Act  of 
1967". 

SEC'.  2.  DEFINITIONS. 

(a)  Energy  Conservation  Standard.— Sec- 
tion 321(a)(6)  of  the  Energy  Policy  and  Con- 
servation Act  (42  U.S.C.  6291(a)(6))  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(6)  The  term  "energy  conservation  stand- 
ard" means— 

"(A)  a  performance  standard  which  pre- 
scribes a  minimum  level  of  energy  efficiency 
or  a  maximum  quantity  of  energy  use  for  a 
covered  product,  determined  in  accordance 
with  test  procedures  prescribed  under  sec- 
tion 323:  or 

'"(B)  a  design  requirement  for  the  prod- 
ucts specified  in  paragraphs  (6),  (7).  (8), 
(10),  and  (13)  of  section  322(a):  and 
includes  any  other  requirements  which  the 
Secretary  may  prescribe  under  section 
335(0)." 

(b)  New  Definitions.— Section  321(a)  of 
the  Energy  Policy  and  Conservation  Act  (42 
U,S.C.  6291(a))  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  the  following  paragraphs: 

"(19)  The  term  AV  is  the  adjusted 
volume  for  refrigerators,  refrigerator-freez- 
ers, and  freezers,  as  defined  in  the  applica- 
ble test  procedure  prescribed  under  section 
333. 


"■(20)  The  term  'annual  fuel  utilization  ef- 
ficiency' means  the  efficiency  descriptor  for 
furnaces  and  boilers,  determined  using  test 
procedures  prescribed  under  section  323  and 
based  on  the  assumption  that  all— 

""(A)  veatherized  warm  air  furnaces  or 
boilers  are  located  out-of-doors: 

""(B)  warm  air  furnaces  which  are  not 
weatherized  are  located  indoors  and  all  com- 
bustion and  ventilation  air  is  admitted 
through  grills  or  ducts  from  the  outdoors 
and  does  not  communicate  with  air  in  the 
conditioned  space:  and 

•'(C)  boilers  which  are  not  weatherized  are 
located  within  the  heated  space. 

"(21)  The  term  "central  air  conditioner' 
means  a  product,  other  than  a  packaged  ter- 
minal air  conditioner,  which— 

""(A)  i$  powered  by  single  phase  electric 
current; 
"■(B)  is  air-cooled: 

"(C)  is  rated  below  65,000  Btu  per  hour; 
'"(D)  i*  not  contained  within  the  same  cab- 
inet  as   a   furnace   the   rated   capacity   of 
which  ia  alwve  225.000  Btu  per  hour;  and 
"'(E)  is  a  heat  pump  or  a  cooling  only  unit. 
"(22)    The    term    'efficiency    descriptor" 
means  the  ratio  of  the  useful  output  to  the 
total  energy  input,  determined  using  the 
test  procedures  prescribed  under  section  323 
and  expressed  for  the  following  products  in 
the  following  terms: 

"(A)  For  furnaces  and  direct  heating 
equipment,  annual  fuel  utilization  efficien- 
cy. 

"(B)  Por  room  air  conditioners,  energy  ef- 
ficiency ratio. 

"(C)  Pot  central  air  conditioning  and  cen- 
tral air  conditioning  heat  pumps,  seasonal 
energy  efficiency  ratio. 
"(D)  For  water  heaters,  energy  factor. 
"(E)  B'or  pool  heaters,  thermal  efficiency. 
"(23)  The  term  "furnace'  means  a  product 
which  utilizes  only  single-phase  electric  cur- 
rent, or  single-phase  electric  current  or  DC 
current   in  conjunction   with   natural   gas. 
propane,  or  home  heating  oil.  and  which— 

""(A)  iB  designed  to  be  the  principal  heat- 
ing source  for  the  living  space  of  a  resi- 
dence; 

"'(B)  i£  not  contained  within  the  same  cab- 
inet with  a  central  air  conditioner  whose 
rated  cooling  capacity  is  above  65.000  Btu 
per  hour; 

"(C)  is  an  electric  central  furnace,  electric 
boiler,  forced-air  central  furnace,  gravity 
central  furnace,  or  low  pressure  steam  or 
hot  water  boiler;  and 

"(D)  has  a  heat  input  rate  of  less  than 
300,000  Btu  per  hour  for  electric  boilers  and 
low  pressure  steam  or  hot  water  boilers  and 
less  than  225,000  Btu  per  hour  for  forced-air 
central  furnaces,  gravity  central  furnaces, 
and  electric  central  furnaces. 

"(24)  The  terms  'heat  pump'  or  'reverse 
cycle'  mean  a  product,  other  than  a  pack- 
aged terminal  heat  pump,  which— 
•"(A)  Consists  of  one  or  more  assemblies; 
"(B)  is  powered  by  single  phase  electric 
current: 
"(C)  Is  rated  l)elow  65.000  Btu  per  hour: 
"(D)  utilizes  an  indoor  conditioning  coil, 
compressors,  and  refrigerant-to-outdoor-air 
heat  exchanger  to  provide  air  heating;  and 

'"(E)  may  also  provide  air  cooling,  dehu- 
midifying,  humidifying  circulating,  and  air 
cleaning. 

"'(25)  The  term  'pool  heater'  means  an  ap- 
pliance designed  for  heating  nonpotable 
water  contained  at  atmospheric  pressure^  in- 
cluding heating  water  in  swimming  pools, 
spas,  hot  tut>s  and  similar  applications. 

"(26)  The  term  ■thermal  efficiency  of  pool 
heaters^  means  a  measure  of  the  heat  In  the 


water  delivered  at  the  heater  outlet  divided 
by  the  heat  input  of  the  pool  heater  as 
measured  under  test  conditions  specified  in 
section  2.8.1  of  the  American  National 
Standard  for  Gas  Fired  Pool  Heaters. 
Z21. 56-1986,  or  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary. 

"(27)  The  term  'water  heater'  means  a 
product  which  utilizes  oil.  gas.  or  electricity 
to  heat  potable  water  for  use  outside  the 
heater  upon  demand,  including— 

"(A)  storage  type  units  which  heat  and 
store  water  at  a  thermostatically  controlled 
temperature,  including  gas  storage  water 
heaters  with  an  input  of  75.000  Btu  per 
hour  or  less,  oil  storage  water  heaters  with 
an  input  of  105.000  Btu  per  hour  or  less,  and 
electric  storage  water  heaters  with  an  input 
of  12  kilowatts  or  less; 

"(B)  instantaneous  type  units  which  heat 
water  but  contain  no  more  than  one  gallon 
of  water  per  4,000  Btu  per  hour  of  input,  in- 
cluding gas  instantaneous  water  heaters 
with  an  input  of  200,000  Btu  per  hour  or 
less,  oil  instantaneous  water  heaters  with  an 
input  of  210,000  Btu  per  hour  or  less,  and 
electric  instantaneous  water  heaters  with  an 
input  of  12  kilowatts  or  less;  and 

"(C)  heat  pump  type  units,  with  a  maxi- 
mum current  rating  of  24  amperes  at  a  volt- 
age no  greater  than  250  volts,  which  are 
products  designed  to  transfer  thermal 
energy  from  one  temperature  level  to  a 
higher  temperature  level  for  the  purpose  of 
heating  water,  including  all  ancillary  equip- 
ment such  as  fans,  storage  tanks,  pumps,  or 
controls  necessary  for  the  device  to  perform 
its  function. 

"(28)  The  term  'weatherized  warm  air  fur- 
nace or  boiler"  means  a  furnace  or  boiler  de- 
signed for  installation  outdoors,  approved 
for  resistance  to  wind,  rain,  and  snow,  and 
supplied  with  its  own  venting  system." 

SEC.  3.  COVERAGE. 

Section  322(a)  of  the  Energy  Policy  and 
Conservation  Act  (42  U.S.C.  6292(a))  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

'"COVERAGE 

•"Sec  322.  (a)  In  General.— The  following 
consumer  products,  excluding  those  con- 
sumer products  designed  solely  for  use  in 
recreational  vehicles  and  other  mobile 
equipment,  are  covered  products: 

""(1)  Refrigerators  refrigerator-freezers, 
and  freezers  which  can  be  operated  by  alter- 
nating current  electricity,  excluding— 

""(A)  any  type  designed  to  be  used  without 
doors:  and 

"(B)  any  type  which  does  not  include  a 
compressor  and  condenser  unit  as  an  inte- 
gral part  of  the  cabinet  assembly. 

"■(2)  Room  air  conditioners. 

"(3)  Central  air  conditioners  and  central 
air  conditioning  heat  pumps. 
"(4)  Water  heaters. 

••(5)  Furnaces. 

■•(6)  Dishwashers. 

•■(7)  Clothes  washers. 
"(8)  Clothes  dryers. 

■"(9)  Direct  heating  equipment. 

"•(10)  Kitchen  ranges  and  ovens. 

•(11)  Pool  heaters. 
"(12)  Television  sets. 

"(13)  Any  other  type  of  consumer  product 
which  the  Secretary  classifies  as  a  covered 
product  under  sul>section  (b)." 

SEC.  4.  TEST  PROCEDURES. 

Section  323  of  the  Energy  Policy  and  Con- 
servation Act  (42  U.S.C.  6293)  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"TEST  procedures 

"Sec.  323.  (a)  General  Rule.— All  test  pro- 
cedures   and    related    determinations    pre- 


scribed or  made  by  the  Secretary  with  re- 
spect to  any  covered  product  (or  class  there- 
of) which  are  in  effect  on  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  the  National  Appliance  Energy 
Conservation  Act  of  1987  shall  remain  in 
effect  until  the  Secretary  amends  such  test 
procedures  and  related  determinations 
under  subsection  (b). 

"(b)  Amended  and  New  Procedures.— 
(IK A)  The  Secretary  may  amend  test  proce- 
dures with  respect  to  any  covered  product  if 
the  Secretary  determines  that  amended  test 
procedures  would  more  accurately  or  fully 
comply  with  the  requirements  of  paragraph 
(3). 

•(B)  The  Secretary  may,  in  accordance 
with  the  requirements  of  this  subsection, 
prescribe  test  procedures  for  any  consumer 
product  classified  as  a  covered  product 
under  section  322(b). 

■•(C)  The  Secretary  shall  direct  the  Na- 
tional Bureau  of  Standards  to  assist  in  de- 
veloping new  or  amended  test  procedures. 

"(2)  If  the  Secretary  determines,  on  his 
own  behalf  or  in  response  to  a  petition  by 
any  interested  person,  that  a  test  procedure 
should  be  prescribed  or  amended,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  promptly  publish  in  the  Federal 
Register  proposed  test  procedures  and 
afford  interested  persons  an  opportunity  to 
present  oral  and  written  data,  views,  and  ar- 
guments with  respect  to  such  procedures. 
The  comment  period  shall  not  be  less  than 
60  days  and  may  be  extended  for  good  cause 
shown  to  not  more  than  270  days.  In  pre- 
scribing or  amending  a  test  procedure,  the 
Secretary  shall  take  into  account  such  infor- 
mation as  the  Secretary  determines  relevant 
to  such  procedure,  including  technological 
developments  relating  to  energy  use  or 
energy  efficiency  of  the  type  (or  class)  of 
covered  products  involved. 

••(3)  Any  test  procedures  prescribed  or 
amended  under  this  section  shall  be  reason- 
ably designed  to  produce  test  results  which 
measure  energy  efficiency,  energy  use.  or  es- 
timated annual  operating  cost  of  a  covered 
product  during  a  representative  average  use 
cycle  or  period  of  use.  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary,  and  shall  not  be  unduly  burden- 
some to  conduct. 

"(4)  If  the  test  procedure  is  a  procedure 
for  determining  estimated  annual  operating 
costs,  such  procedure  shall  provide  that 
such  costs  shall  be  calculated  from  measure- 
ments of  energy  use  in  a  representative  av- 
erage use  cycle  or  period  of  use.  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary,  and  from  represent- 
ative average  unit  costs  of  the  energy 
needed  to  operate  such  product  during  such 
cycle.  The  Secretary  shall  provide  informa- 
tion to  manufacturers  with  respect  to  repre- 
sentative average  unit  costs  of  energy. 

""(c)  Restriction  on  Certain  Representa- 
tions.—(  1 )  No  manufacturer,  distributor,  re- 
tailer, or  private  labeler  may  make  any  rep- 
resentation— 

'•(A)  in  writing  (including  a  representation 
on  a  label):  or 

'  (B)  in  any  broadcast  advertisement, 
with  respect  to  the  energy  use  or  efficiency 
of  a  covered  product  to  which  a  test  proce- 
dure is  applicable  under  subsection  (a)  or 
the  cost  of  energy  consumed  by  such  prod- 
uct, unless  such  product  has  been  tested  in 
accordance  with  such  test  procedure  and 
such  representation  fairly  discloses  the  re- 
sults of  such  testing. 

••(2)  Effective  180  days  after  an  amended 
or  new  test  procedure  applicable  to  a  cov- 
ered product  is  prescribed  under  subsection 
<b),  no  manufacturer,  distributor,  retailer, 
or  private  labeler  may  make  any  representa- 
tion— 


"(A)  in  writing  (Including  a  representation 
on  a  label):  or 

"(B)  In  any  broadcast  advertisement, 
with  respect  to  energy  use  or  efficiency  of 
such  product  or  cost  of  energy  consumed  by 
such  product,  unless  such  product  has  been 
tested  in  accordance  with  such  amended  or 
new  lest  procedures  and  such  representa- 
tion fairly  discloses  the  results  of  such  test- 
ing, 

(3)  On  the  petition  of  any  manufacturer, 
distributor,  retailer,  or  private  labeler,  filed 
not  later  than  the  60th  day  before  the  expi- 
ration of  the  period  Involved,  the  180-day 
period  referred  to  in  paragraph  (2)  may  be 
extended  by  the  Secretary  with  respect  to 
the  petitioner  (but  in  no  event  for  more 
than  an  additional  180  days)  if  the  Secre- 
tary determines  that  the  requirements  of 
paragraph  (2)  would  Impose  an  undue  hard- 
ship on  such  petitioner. 

"(d)  Case  in  Which  Test  Procedure  is 
Not  Required— (1)  The  Secretary  is  not  re- 
quired to  publish  and  prescribe  test  proce- 
dures for  a  covered  product  (or  class  there- 
of) if  the  Secretary  determines,  by  rule,  that 
test  procedures  cannot  be  developed  which 
meet  the  requirements  of  subsection  (bK3) 
and  publishes  such  determination  In  the 
Federal  Register,  together  with  the  reasons 
therefor. 

••(2)  For  purposes  of  section  327.  a  deter- 
mination under  paragraph  (1)  with  respect 
to  any  covered  product  or  class  shall  have 
the  same  effect  as  would  a  standard  pre- 
scribed for  a  covered  product  (or  class). 

"(e)  Amendment  of  Standard.— (1)  In  the 
case  of  any  amended  test  procedure  which  is 
prescribed  pursuant  to  this  section,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  determine,  in  the  rulemaking 
carried  out  with  respect  to  prescribing  such 
procedure,  to  what  extent,  if  any,  the  pro- 
posed test  procedure  would  alter  the  meas- 
ured energy  efficiency  or  measured  energy 
use  of  any  covered  product  as  determined 
under  the  existing  test  procedure. 

■•(2)  If  the  Secretary  determines  that  the 
amended  test  procedure  will  alter  the  meas- 
ured efficiency  or  measured  use.  the  Secre- 
tary shall  amend  the  applicable  energy  con- 
servation standard  during  the  rulemaking 
carried  out  with  respect  to  such  test  proce- 
dure. In  determining  the  amended  energy 
conser\'ation  standard,  the  Secretary  shall 
measure,  pursuant  to  the  amended  test  pro- 
cedure, the  energy  efficiency  or  energy  use 
of  a  representative  sample  of  covered  prod- 
ucts that  minimally  comply  with  the  exist- 
ing standard.  The  average  of  such  energy  ef- 
ficiency or  energy  use  levels  determined 
under  the  .amended  test  procedure  shall 
constitute  the  amended  energy  conservation 
standard  for  the  applicable  covered  prod- 
ucts. 

•■(3)  Models  of  covered  products  in  use 
before  the  date  on  which  the  amended 
energy  conservation  standard  becomes  ef- 
fective (or  revisions  of  such  models  that 
come  Into  use  after  such  date  and  have  the 
same  energy  efficiency  or  energy  use  char- 
acteristics) that  comply  with  the  energy 
conservation  standard  applicable  to  such 
covered  products  on  the  day  before  such 
date  shall  be  deemed  to  comply  with  the 
amended  energy  conservation  standard. 

••(4)  The  Secretary's  authority  to  amend 
energy  conservation  standards  under  this 
subsection  shall  not  affect  the  Secretary's 
obligation  to  Issue  final  rules  as  described  in 
section  325." 
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8BC  JL  ENERGY  CONSERVATION  STANDARDS. 

Section  335  of  the  Energy  Policy  and  Con- 
aervmtion  Act  (43  U^.C.  6295)  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"nfnCT  CONSKRVATION  STANDARDS 

"Sic.  335.  (a)  PURPOSSS.— The  purposes  of 
this  section  are  to— 

"(1)  provide  Federal  energy  conservation 
standanls  applicable  to  covered  products: 
and 

"(3)  authorize  the  Secretary  to  prescribe 
ameiided  or  new  energy  conservation  stand- 
ards for  each  type  (or  class)  of  covered  prod- 
uct. 

"(b)  Stamsards  for  Refrigerators.   Re- 

nUGXRATOR-FRX^SRS.        AND        FREEZERS. — ( 1 ) 

The  following  is  the  maximum  energy  use 
allowed  in  kilowatt  hours  per  year  for  the 
following  products  (other  than  those  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (2))  manufactured  on 
or  after  January  1,  1990: 

Energy  Standards 
Equations 


"Refrigerators  and  Refrig- 
erator-Freezers        with 

manual  defrost 

Refrigerator-Freezers— 

partial  automatic  defrost 
Refrigerator-Freezers— 
automatic  defrost 

with: 
Top   mounted    freezer 

without  ice 

Side   mounted   freezer 

without  ice 

Bottom  mounted  freez- 
er without  ice 

Top    mounted    freezer 
with     through     the 

door  ice  service 

Side   mounted   freezer 
with     through     the 

door  ice 

Upright  Freezers  with: 

Manual  defrost 

Automatic  defrost 

Chest    Freezers    and    all 
other  freezers 


16.3  AV  +  316 
21.8  AV  +  429 


23.5  AV  + 471 
27.7  AV-^88 
27.7AV  +  88 


26.4  AV-.^  535 


30.9  AV  + 547 

10.9  AV^- 422 
16.0  AV  + 623 

14.8  AV  + 223 
"(3)  The  standards  described  in  paragraph 
(1)  do  not  apply  to  refrigerators  and  refrig- 
erator-freezers with  total  refrigerated 
volume  exceeding  39  cubic  feet  or  freezers 
with  total  refrigerated  volume  exceeding  30 
cubic  feet. 

"(SXAXi)  The  Secretary  shall  publish  a 
proposed  rule,  no  later  than  July  1.  1988.  to 
determine  if  the  standards  established  by 
paragraph  (1)  should  be  amended.  The  Sec- 
retary shall  publish  a  final  rule  no  later 
than  July  1.  1989,  which  shall  contain  such 
amendment,  if  any,  and  provide  that  the 
amendment  shall  apply  to  products  manu- 
factured on  or  after  January  1,  1993.  If  such 
a  final  rule  is  not  published  before  January 
1,  1990,  any  amendment  of  such  standards 
shall  apply  to  products  manufactured  on  or 
after  January  1,  1995.  Nothing  in  this  sub- 
section provides  any  Justification  or  defense 
for  a  failure  by  the  Secretary  to  comply 
with  the  nondiscretionary  duty  to  publish 
final  rules  by  the  dates  stated  in  this  para- 
graph. 

"(iiXl)  If  the  Secretary  does  not  publish  a 
final  rule  before  January  1,  1990.  relating  to 
the  revision  of  the  energy  conservation 
standards  for  refrigerators,  refrigerator- 
freezers  and  freezers,  the  regulations  which 
established  standards  for  such  products  and 
men  promulgated  by  the  California  Energy 
Commission  on  December  14,  1984.  to  be  ef- 
fective January  1.  1992  (or  any  amendments 
to  such  standards  that  are  not  more  strin- 
gent than  the  standards  in  the  original  reg- 


ulations), shall  apply  In  California  to  such 
products,  effective  beginning  January  1. 
199B.  and  shall  not  be  preempted  after  such 
effective  date  by  any  energy  conservation 
standard  established  in  this  section  or  pre- 
scribed, on  or  after  January  1,  1990,  under 
this  section. 

••(II)  If  the  Secretary  does  not  publish  a 
final  rule  before  January  1.  1992.  relating  to 
the  revision  of  the  energy  conservation 
standards  for  refrigerators,  refrigerator- 
freezers  and  freezers.  State  regulations 
which  apply  to  such  products  manufactured 
on  or  after  January  1,  1995,  shall  apply  to 
such  products  until  the  effective  date  of  a 
rule  issued  under  this  section  with  respect 
to  such  products. 

"(B)  After  the  publication  of  a  final  rule 
unier  subparagraph  (A),  the  Secretary  shall 
publish  a  final  rule  no  later  than  five  years 
after  the  date  of  publication  of  the  previous 
final  rule.  The  Secretary  shall  determine  in 
sucih  rule  whether  to  amend  the  standards 
in  effect  for  the  products  described  in  para- 
graph ( 1 ). 

"(C)  Any  amendment  prescribed  under 
subparagraph  (B)  shall  apply  to  products 
manufactured  after  a  date  which  is  five 
years  after— 

■•(i)  the  effective  date  of  the  previous 
amendment;  or 

■'(ii)  if  the  previous  final  rule  did  not 
amend  the  standards,  the  earliest  date  by 
which  the  previous  amendment  could  have 
been  effective; 

except  that  in  no  case  may  any  amended 
standard  apply  to  products  manufactured 
within  three  years  after  publication  of  the 
final  rule  establishing  such  amended  stand- 
ard. 

■'(c)  Standards  for  Room  Air  Condition- 
ers.—(1)  The  energy  efficiency  ratio  of 
room  air  conditioners  shall  be  not  less  than 
the  following  for  products  manufactured  on 
or  after  January  1,  1990: 

•Product  Class  Ratio 

Without    Reverse    Cycle    and    With 
Louvered  Sides: 

Less  than  6.000  Btu 8.0 

6.000  to  7.999  Btu 8.5 

8.000  to  13.999  Btu 90 

14,000  to  19,999  Btu 8.8 

20.000  and  more  Btu 8.2 

Without  Reverse  Cycle  and  Without 
Louvered  Sides: 

Less  than  6.000  Btu 8.0 

6.000  to  7.999  Btu 8.5 

8,000  to  13.999  Btu 8.5 

14.000  to  19,999  Btu 8.5 

20,000  and  more  Btu 8.2 

With  Reverse  Cycle  and  With  Lou- 
vered Sides 8.5 

With  Reverse  Cycle,  Without  Lou- 
vered Sides 8.0 

"(2)(A)  The  Secretary  shall  publish  a  final 
ride  no  later  than  January  1,  1992.  to  deter- 
mine if  the  standards  established  under 
paragraph  (1)  should  be  amended.  Such  rule 
siiall  contain  such  amendment,  if  any,  and 
provide  that  the  amendment  shall  apply  to 
products  manufactured  on  or  after  January 
1.  1995. 

"(B)  After  January  1.  1992.  the  Secretary 
shall  publish  a  final  rule  no  later  than  five 
years  after  the  date  of  publication  of  a  pre- 
vious final  rule.  The  Secretary  shall  deter- 
mine in  such  rule  whether  to  amend  the 
standards  in  effect  for  room  air  condition- 
ers. 

•■(C)  Any  amendment  prescribed  under 
subparagraph  (B)  shall  apply  to  products 
manufactured  after  a  date  which  is  five 
years  after— 


••(i)  the  effective  date  of  the  previous 
amendment:  or 

•■(ii)  if  the  previous  final  rule  did  not 
amend  the  standards,  the  earliest  date  by 
which  ai  previous  amendment  could  have 
been  effective; 

except  that  in  no  case  may  any  amended 
standard  apply  to  products  manufactured 
within  three  years  after  publication  of  the 
final  ruke  establishing  such  amended  stand- 
ard. 

"(d)  Standards  for  Central  Air  Condi- 
tioners AND  Heat  Pumps.- (1)  The  seasonal 
energy  efficiency  ratio  of  central  air  condi- 
tioners and  central  air  conditioning  heat 
pumps  ahall  be  not  less  than  the  following: 

■•(A)  Split  Systems:  10.0  for  products  man- 
ufacture on  or  after  January  1.  1992. 

••(B)  angle  Package  Systems:  9.7  for  prod- 
ucts manufactured  on  or  after  January  1. 
1993. 

••(2)  The  heating  seasonal  performance 
factor  of  central  air  conditioning  heat 
pumps  ^all  be  not  less  than  the  following: 

•'(A)  ^lit  Systems:  6.8  for  products  manu- 
facturetj  on  or  after  January  1.  1992. 

••(B)  aingle  Package  Systems:  6.6  for  prod- 
ucts mamufactured  on  or  after  January  1, 
1993. 

■•(3)(A)  The  Secretary  shall  publish  a  final 
rule  no  later  than  January  1,  1994.  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  standards  established 
under  paragraph  (1)  should  be  amended. 
Such  rvfle  shall  contain  such  amendment,  if 
any,  and  provide  that  the  amendment  shall 
apply  to  products  manufactured  on  or  after 
January  1,  1999.  The  Secretary  shall  pub- 
lish a  final  rule  no  later  than  January  1, 
1994,  to  determine  whether  the  standards 
established  under  paragraph  (2)  shall  be 
amended.  Such  rule  shall  contain  such 
amendment,  if  any,  and  provide  that  the 
amendment  shall  apply  to  products  manu- 
factured on  or  after  January  1 ,  2002. 

■•(B)  The  Secretary  shall  publish  a  final 
rule  after  January  1.  1994.  and  no  later  than 
January  1.  2001,  to  determine  whether  the 
standards  in  effect  for  central  air  condition- 
ers and  central  air  conditioning  heat  pumps 
should  be  amended.  Such  rule  shall  provide 
that  any  amendment  shall  apply  to  prod- 
ucts minufactured  on  or  after  January  1. 
2006. 

•■(e)  Standards  for  Water  Heaters;  Pool 
Heaters;  Direct  Heating  Equipment.— ( 1 ) 
The  energy  factor  of  water  heaters  shall  be 
not  less  than  the  following  for  products 
manufatctured  on  or  after  January  1,  1990: 


(A)  Gas  Water 
Heater; 

■•(B)  Oil  Water 

Heater: 

I 

'■(C)  Electric  Water 
Heater: 


.62  -  (.0019  X  Rated 

Storage  Volume  in 

Gallons) 
.59  -  (.0019  x  Rated 

Storage  Volume  in 

Gallons) 
.95  -  (.00132  x 

Rated  Storage 

Volume  in 

Gallons) 


■'(2)  The  thermal  efficiency  of  pool  heat- 
ers manufactured  on  or  after  January  1, 
1990.  shall  not  be  less  than  78  percent. 

"(3)  The  efficiencies  of  gas  direct  heating 
equipment  manufactured  on  or  after  Janu- 
ary 1.  1990,  shall  be  not  less  than  the  follow- 
ing:     I 

■Wall  ' 
Fan  type 
Up  to  42,000  Btu/hour.  73%  AFUE 

Over  42,000  Btu/hour ..  74%  AFUE 
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Gravity  type  ••(3)(A)  The  Secretary  shall  publish  a  final  shall  apply  to  products  manufactured  on  or 

Up  to  10,000  Btu/hour.            59%  AFUE  rule  no  later  than  January  1.  1992,  to  deter-  after  January  1,  2000. 

Over   10,000  Btu/hour  mine  whether  the  standards  established  by  -(i)  Stahdards  for  Other  Covered  Prod- 

up    to     12,000    Btu/  paragraph    (2)    for   mobile    home    furnaces  ucts.— (1)  The  Secretary  may  prescribe  an 

hour 60%  AFUE  should  be  amended.  Such  rule  shall  provide  energy  conservation  standard  for  any  type 

Over  12,000  Btu/hour  that  any  amendment  shall  apply  to  prod-  (or  class)  of  covered  products  of  a  type  spec- 

up    to    15,000    Btu/  ucts  manufactured  on  or  after  January  1.  ified  in  paragraph  (13)  of  section  322(a)  if 

hour  ...„„„...^. 61%  AFUE  1994.  the  requirements  of  subsections  (1)  and  (m) 

Over   15.0()0   Btu/hour  -(B)  The  Secretary  shall  publish  a  final  are    met     and    the    Secretary    determines 

up    to    19.000    Btu/  rule  no  later  than  January  1.  1994.  to  deter-  that— 

hour                      62%  AFUE  mine  whether  the  standards  established  by  ••(A)  the  average  per  household  energy  use 

,,!!"   f^    07nftn    m,w  '^^    subsection    for    furnaces    (including  within   the  United  States  by   products  of 

up    to    27.000    Btu/  mobile  home  furnaces)  should  be  amended,  such  type  (or  class)  exceeded  150  kilowatt- 

nvT  97  ■■oooRVi;;^;;;;;            63/.AFUE  such  rme  shaU  provide  that  any  amend-  hours  (or  its  Btu  equivalent)  for  any   12- 

nn    tn    4fi  (W    m.w  "^"^  ^^*"  ^^"'^  *"  products  manufactured  month  period  ending  before  such  determi- 

up    to    46.000    Btu/  on  or  after  January  1.  2002.  nation 

hour  ..„„„.„.......„ 64%  AFUE  -(C)   After  January    1.    1997,   and   before  "(B)  the  aeereeate  household  pnprev  nsa. 

(3ver  46,000  Btu/hour ..            65%  AFUE  j^^uary  1,  2007.  the  Secretary  shall  publish  within   the^U^ftirsutr  by  pr^uftsTf 

UP  to  37,000  Btu/hour.             56%  AFUE  fn   X«    foVtT' nUS' shouT'2^  '^'f'  '^'^  '°'  ''^'  "'"^""'*"''  4.200,000,000 

^^Over  37,000  Btu/hour..            57%  AFUE  L/„S    S^u^chTu'le  ""iZr^o^^Ts^l  T^^i^'^^o^l  ZT  ^""'^^^^"^  '''' 

l^:^  lSX?hrr            "^"^-^  =^:^l^.^'^^'ii^  ene'rT,  effSfif  ^^=Ts^  .^ 

up    to    20,000    Btu/  ^^^^T*^  °"  °'"  *""  •^^""^'■y  1;,2012.  (^r  class)  is  technologically  feasible;  and 

hour :.            58%  AFUE  clo™es    wTsh^"'    Cl'othes "^^^TE^ra i  T'   ^^^   -PP^'^^^tion   of  a  labeling   rule 

Over   20,000  Btu/hour  clothes    washers     C-lothes    URYERS.-d)  under  section  324  to  such  type  (or  class)  is 

up    to    27,000    Btu/  DishwasheTS  manufactured  on  or  after  Jan-  „„(  u^eiy  to  be  sufficient  to  induce  manu- 

hour 63%  AFUE  ZZr.\.^r^■J^y.^ll^.^.'''''''''       *'^^   *"  facturers  to   produce,   and  consumers  and 

Over  27,000  Btu/hour  °""°"  au     ;  *'^"°"J  "^*V    ,  ,.              .  other  persons  to  purchase,  covered  products 
up    to    46.000    Btu/  ^'f.  Al  nnse  cycles  of  clothes  washers  ^j  ^^^^  type  (or  class)  which  achieve  the 
hour 64%  AFUE  "^f "  ifj"!^*!'""^*^^'^  *'*'"  ^^  '°"-  ^"'  maximum  energy  efficiency  which  is  tech- 
Over  46.000  Btu/hour ..            65%  AFUE  '"^y  ^*^«  *  ^%''^^,^  "f  ^"^  rinse  option,  for  nologically  feasible  and  economically  justi- 

products  manufactured  on  or  after  January  f^-^ "        ■j                                        <-»•  j  j"o<,i 

••(4)(A)  The  Secretary  shall  publish  final  1.  1988.  ..7o>   a                               ^  ^    .     ^    ^  ^ 

rules  no  later  than  January  1.  1992.  to  de-  -O)    Gas    clothes    dryers    shall    not    be  '^L  "  „h?w.  ^f^T,.^  ctl-ff^"^^^^^ 

termine  whether  the  standards  established  equipped  with  a  constant  burning  pilot  for  II,  L  7,,,    ,       ,        ioof  >^  .       '."  "^""f" 

by  paragraph  (1).  (2),  or  (3)  for  water  heat-  product*  manufactured  on  or  after  January  fT^^^^^^^l  °^  ^^t ion  322(a)  shall  not  apply 

ere,  pool  heaters,  and  direct  heating  equip-  1,  1988.  to  products  manufactured  within  five  years 

ment  should  be  amended.  Such  rule  shall  ••(4)(A)  The  Secretary  shall  publish  final  f"^'"  ^^^  ?,"  ,    t  °h        *                     ^ 

provide  that  any  amendment  shall  apply  to  rules  no  later  than  January  1.  1990.  to  de-  ^^.!)'"^  Ili'^^  ^° ,     • 

products  manufactured  on  or  after  January  termine  if  the  standards  established  under  ../*'    \y^  secretary   may.   in  accordance 

1.1995.  this   subsection   for   products   described   in  *'^^  subsections  (1)  and  (m).  prescribe  an 

••(B)  The  Secretary  shall  publish  a  final  paragraphs    (1).    (2).    and    (3)    should    be  energy  conservation  standard  for  television 

rule  no  later  than  January  1,  2000,  to  deter-  amended.  Such  rules  shall  provide  that  any  ^^'•^:  ■*"^'  .^"'^"  standard  may  not  become  ef- 

mine  whether  standards  in  effect  for  such  amendment    shall    apply    to    products    the  festive  with  respect  to  products  manufac- 

products   should   be    amended.    Such    rule  manufacture  of  which  is  completed  on  or  '"""ea  before  January  1.  1992. 

shall   provide   that   any   such   amendment  after  January  1.  1993.  -(j)  Further  RuLEMAKiNc.-After  issuance 

shall  apply  to  products  manufactured  on  or  •(B)  After  January  1.  1990.  the  Secretary  °^  ^"*'  '^^  ""*'  """'^^  required  under  subsec- 

after  January  1.  2005.  shall  publish  a  final  rule  no  later  than  five  '^'°"*  '°'  through  (h)  of  this  section,  the 

■•(f)   Standards   for   Furnaces.— ( 1 )   Pur-  years  after  the  date  of  publication  of  the  Secretary  may  publish  final  rules  to  deter- 

naces  (other  than  furnaces  designed  solely  previous  final  rule.  The  Secretary  shall  de-  '"'"^  whether  standards  for  a  covered  prod- 

for  installation  in  mobile  homes)  manufac-  termine  in  such  rule  whether  to  amend  the  ^'^^  should  be  amended.  An  amendment  pre- 

tured  on  or  after  January  1.  1992.  shall  have  standards  in  effect  for  such  producU.  scribed  under  this  subsection  shall  apply  to 

an  annual  fuel  utilization  efficiency  of  not  •(C)  Any  such  amendment  shall  apply  to  Products  manufactured  after  a  date  which  is 

less  than  78  percent,  except  that—  products  manufactured  after  a  date  which  is  ^'^^  years  after— 

••(A)  boilers  (other  than  gas  steam  boilers)  five  years  after—  "'l'   the   effective  date   of   the  previous 

shall  have  an  annual  fuel  utilization  effi-  '(i)   the   effective   date   of   the   previous  amendment  made  pursuant  to  this  part;  or 

ciency  of  not  less  than  80  percent  and  gas  amendment;  or  ■'*2)  if  the  previous  final  rule  published 

steam  boilers  shall  have  an  annual  fuel  utili-  '(ii)   if  the  previous   final   rule  did   not  under  this  part  did  not  amend  the  standard, 

zation  efficiency  of  not  less  than  75  percent;  amend  the  standard,  the  earliest  date  by  ^he    earliest    date    by    which    a    previous 

and  which   a  previous  amendment  could   have  amendment  could  have  been  in  effect, 

•■(B)  the  Secretary  shall  prescribe  a  final  been  in  effect;  except   that   in  no  case  may  an  amended 

rule  not  later  than  January  1,  1989,  estab-  except  that  in  no  case  may  any  amended  standard  apply  to  products  manufactured 

lishing  an  energy  conservation  standard—  standard  apply  to  products  manufactured  within  three  years  (in  the  case  of  refrigera- 

"(i)  which  is  for  furnaces  (other  than  fur-  within  three  years  after  publication  of  the  tors,     refrigerator-freezers,     and     freezers, 

naces    designed    solely    for    installation    in  final  rule  establishing  such  standard.  room  air-conditioners,  dishwashers,  clothes 

mobile  homes)  having  an  input  of  less  than  '(h)  Standards  for  Kitchen  Ranges  and  washers,  clothes  dryers,  and  kitchen  ranges 

45.000  Btu  per  hour  and  manufactured  on  Ovens.— (1)  Gas  kitchen  ranges  and  ovens  and  ovens)  or  five  years  (in  the  case  of  cen- 

or  after  January  1,  1992;  having  an  electrical  supply  cord  shall  not  be  tral  air-conditioners  and  heat  pumps,  water 

•■(ii)  which  provides  that  the  annual  fuel  equipped  with  a  constant  burning  pilot  for  heaters,  pool  heaters,  direct  heating  equip- 

utilization  efficiency  of  such  furnaces  shall  products  manufactured  on  or  after  January  ment.  and  furnaces)  after  publication  of  the 

be  a  specific  percent  which  is  not  less  than  1.  1990.  final  rule  establishing  a  standard. 

71  percent  and  not  more  than  78  percent:  ••(2)(A)  The  Secretary  shall  publish  a  final  "(k)  Petition  for  an  Amended  Standard.— 

and  rule  no  later  than  January  1.  1992.  to  deter-  (D  With  respect  to  each  covered  product  de- 

••(iii)  which  the  Secretary  determines  is  mine  if  the  standards  established  for  kitch-  scribed  in  paragraphs  (1)  through  (11)  of 

not  likely  to  result  in  a  significant  shift  en    ranges    and    ovens    in    this   subsection  section  322(a).  any  person  may  petition  the 

from  gas  heating  to  electric  resistance  heat-  should  be  amended.  Such  rule  shall  contain  Secretary  to  conduct  a  rulemaking  to  deter- 

ing  with  respect  to  either  residential  con-  such  amendment,  if  any.  and  provide  that  mine  for  any  such  covered  product  if  the 

struction  or  furnace  replacement.  the    amendment    shall    apply    to    products  standards  contained  either  in  the  last  final 

'•(2)  Furnaces  which  are  designed  solely  manufactured  on  or  after  January  1,  1995.  rule  required  for  such  product  under  subsec- 

for  installation  in  mobile  homes  and  which  ••(B)  The  Secretary  shall  publish  a  final  tions  (b)  through  (h).  as  the  case  may  be.  of 

are  manufactured  on  or  after  September  1.  rule  no  later  than  January  1,  1997,  to  deter-  this  section  or  in  a  final  rule  published  for 

1990,  shall  have  an  annual  fuel  utilization  mine  whether  standards  in  effect  for  such  such  product  under  sut>section  (j)  or  this 

efficiency  of  not  less  than  75  percent.  products   should    be   amended.    Such   rule  subsection  should  be  amended. 
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"(SXA)  The  Secretary  »h*ll  grant  a  peti- 
tion If  he  finds  that  >t  contains  evidence 
which,  anuminc  no  other  evidence  were 
eoasklered.  provides  an  adequate  basis  for 
amendlnc  the  standards  under  the  following 
criteria— 

"(I)  amended  standards  will  result  in  sig- 
nificant oonserration  of  energy; 

"(U)  amended  standards  are  technological- 
ly feasible:  and 

"(ill)  amended  standards  are  cost  effective 
•a  deacribed  in  subsection  (lH2HBKi)< II). 

"(B)  The  grant  of  a  petition  by  the  Secre- 
tary under  this  subsection  creates  no  pre- 
sumption with  respect  to  the  Secretary's  de- 
termination of  any  of  the  criteria  in  a  rule- 
making under  this  section. 

"(3)  An  amendment  prescribed  under  this 
subsection  shall  apply  to  products  manufac- 
tured after  a  date  which  is  five  years  after— 
"(A)  the  effective  date  of  the  previous 
amendment  pursuant  to  this  part:  or 

"(B)  if  the  previous  final  rule  published 
under  this  part  did  not  amend  the  standard. 
the  earliest  date  by  which  a  previous 
■mendmoit  could  have  been  in  effect; 
except  that  in  no  case  may  an  amended 
standard  apply  to  products  manufactured 
within  three  years  (in  the  case  of  refrigera- 
tors, refrigerator-freezers,  and  freezers, 
room  air-conditioners,  dishwashers,  clothes 
washers,  clothes  dryers,  and  lutchen  ranges 
and  ovens)  or  five  years  (in  the  case  of  cen- 
tral air-conditioners  and  heat  pumps,  water 
heaters,  pool  heaters,  direct  heating  equip- 
ment, and  furnaces)  after  publication  of  the 
final  rule  establishing  a  standard.". 

"(1)  CuTESiA  roB  Prkscsibiiig  New  or 
AimnuD  Stahdarbs.— (1)  The  Secretary 
may  not  prescribe  any  amended  standard 
which  ii>creases  the  maximum  allowable 
energy  use,  or  decreases  the  minimum  re- 
quired energy  efficiency,  of  a  covered  prod- 
uct. 

"(2KA)  Any  new  or  amended  energy  con- 
servation standard  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
tary under  this  section  for  any  type  (or 
class)  of  covered  product  shall  be  designed 
to  achieve  the  maximum  improvement  in 
energy  efficiency  which  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines is  technologically  feasible  and  eco- 
nomically justified. 

"(BXi)  In  determining  whether  a  standard 
is  economically  justified,  the  Secretary 
shall,  after  receiving  views  and  comments 
fumtehed  with  respect  to  the  prot>osed 
standard,  determine  whether  the  benefits  of 
the  standard  exceed  its  burdens  by,  to  the 
greatest  extent  practicable,  considering— 

"(I)  the  economic  impact  of  the  standard 
on  the  manufacturers  and  on  the  consumers 
of  the  products  subject  to  such  standard; 

"(II)  the  savings  in  operating  costs 
throughout  the  estimated  average  life  of 
the  covered  product  in  the  type  (or  class) 
compared  to  any  increase  in  the  price  of.  or 
in  the  initial  charges  for,  or  maintenance 
expenses  of.  the  covered  products  which  are 
likely  to  result  from  the  imposition  of  the 
standard: 

"(in)  the  total  projected  amount  of 
energy  savings  likely  to  result  directly  from 
the  imposition  of  the  standard; 

"(IV)  any  lessening  of  the  utility  or  the 
performance  of  the  covered  products  likely 
to  result  from  the  Imposition  of  the  stand- 
ard; 

"(V)  the  impact  of  any  lessening  of  compe- 
tition, as  determined  in  writing  by  the  At- 
torney Oeneral.  that  is  likely  to  result  from 
the  imposition  of  the  standard; 

"(VI)  the  need  for  national  energy  conser- 
vation; and 


"(VII)  other  factors  the  Secretary  consid- 
er relevant. 

'•(ii)  For  purposes  of  clause  (i)(V),  the  At- 
torney General  shall  make  a  determination 
of  the  impact,  if  any,  of  any  lessening  of 
competition  likely  to  result  from  such 
standard  and  shall  transmit  such  determina- 
tion, not  later  than  60  days  after  the  publi- 
cation of  a  proposed  rule  prescribing  or 
amending  an  energy  conservation  standard. 
In  writing  to  the  Secretary,  together  with  an 
analysis  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  such 
impact.  Any  such  determination  and  analy- 
sis shall  be  published  by  the  Secretary  in 
the  Federal  Register. 

'•(ill)  If  the  Secretary  finds  that  the  addi- 
tional cost  to  the  consumer  of  purchasing  a 
product  complying  with  an  energy  conserva- 
tion standard  level  will  be  less  than  three 
times  the  value  of  the  energy  savings  during 
the  first  year  that  the  consumer  will  receive 
aa  a  result  of  the  standard,  as  calculated 
under  the  applicable  test  procedure,  there 
shall  be  a  rebuttable  presumption  that  such 
standard  level  is  economically  justified.  A 
determination  by  the  Secretary  that  such 
criterion  is  not  met  shall  not  be  taken  into 
consideration  in  the  Secretary's  determina- 
tion of  whether  a  standard  is  economically 
justified. 

"(3)  The  Secretary  may  not  prescribe  an 
amended  or  new  standard  under  this  section 
far  a  type  (or  class)  of  covered  product  if— 

"(A)  for  products  other  than  dishwashers, 
clothes  washers,  clothes  dryers,  and  kitchen 
ranges  and  ovens,  a  test  procedure  has  not 
been  prescribed  pursuant  to  section  323 
with  respect  to  that  type  (or  class)  of  prod- 
uct; or 

"(B)  the  Secretary  determines,  by  rule, 
that  the  establishment  of  such  standard  will 
not  result  in  significant  conservation  of 
energy  or  that  the  establishment  of  such 
standard  is  not  technologically  feasible  or 
economically  justified. 

For  purposes  of  section  327.  a  determination 
under  subparagraph  (B)  with  respect  to  any 
tyi>e  (or  class)  of  covered  products  shall 
have  the  same  effect  as  would  a  standard 
prescribed  for  such  type  (or  class). 

"(4)  The  Secretary  may  not  prescribe  an 
amended  or  new  standard  under  this  section 
if  the  Secretary  finds  (and  publishes  such 
finding)  that  interested  persons  have  estab- 
lished by  a  preponderance  of  the  evidence 
that  the  standard  is  likely  to  result  in  the 
unavailability  in  the  United  States  in  any 
covered  product  type  (or  class)  of  perform- 
ance characteristics  (including  reliability), 
features,  sizes,  capacities,  and  volumes  that 
are  substantially  the  same  as  those  general- 
ly available  in  the  United  States  at  the  time 
of  the  Secretary's  finding.  The  failure  of 
some  types  (or  classes)  to  meet  this  criterion 
shall  not  affect  the  Secretary's  determina- 
tion of  whether  to  prescribe  a  standard  for 
other  types  (or  classes). 

"(m)  Procedure  for  Prescribing  New  or 
Amended  Standards.— Any  new  or  amended 
energy  conservation  standard  shall  be  pre- 
scribed In  accordance  with  the  following 
procedure: 
"(1)  The  Secretary— 

"(A)  shall  publish  an  advance  notice  of 
proposed  rulemaking  which  specifies  the 
type  (or  class)  of  covered  products  to  which 

the  rule  may  apply; 
"(B)   shall    invite   interested   persons   to 

submit,  within  60  days  after  the  date  of 

publication  of  such  advance  notice,  written 

presentations  of  data,  views,  and  argimients 

in  resimnse  to  such  notice;  and 
"(C)  may  identify  proposed  or  amended 

standards  that  may  be  prescribed. 


"(2)  A  proposed  rule  which  prescribes  an 
amended  or  new  energy  conservation  stand- 
ard or  prescribes  no  amendment  or  no  new 
standard  for  a  type  (or  class)  of  covered 
products  shall  be  published  in  the  Federal 
Register.  In  prescribing  any  such  proposed 
rule  with  respect  to  a  standard,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  determine  the  maximum  improve- 
ment III  energy  efficiency  or  maximum  re- 
duction in  energy  use  that  is  technologically 
feasible  for  each  type  (or  class)  of  covered 
products.  If  such  standard  is  not  designed  to 
achieve  such  efficiency  or  use.  the  Secretary 
shall  state  in  the  proposed  rule  the  reasons 
therefor. 

"(3)  After  the  publication  of  such  pro- 
posed rulemaking,  the  Secretary  shall,  in  ac- 
cordance with  section  336,  afford  interested 
person*  an  opportunity,  during  a  period  of 
not  lesE  than  60  days,  to  present  oral  and 
written  comments  (including  an  opportunity 
to  question  those  who  make  such  presenta- 
tions, as  provided  in  such  section)  on  mat- 
ters relating  to  such  proposed  rule,  includ- 
ing— 

"(A)  whether  the  standard  to  be  pre- 
scribed is  economically  justified  (taking  into 
account  those  factors  which  the  Secretary 
must  consider  under  subsection  (1)(2))  or 
will  result  in  the  effects  described  in  subsec- 
tion (1X4); 

"(B)  whether  the  standard  will  achieve 
the  maximum  improvement  in  energy  effi- 
ciency which  is  technologically  feasible: 

"(C)  If  the  standard  will  not  achieve  such 
improvement,  whether  the  reasons  for  not 
achievbig  such  improvement  are  adequate: 
and 

"(D)  -whether  such  rule  should  prescribe  a 
level  of  energy  use  or  efficiency  which  is 
higher  or  lower  than  that  which  would  oth- 
erwise apply  in  the  case  of  any  group  of 
products  within  the  type  (or  class)  that  will 
be  subject  to  such  standard. 

"(4)  A  final  rule  prescribing  an  amended 
or  new  energy  conservation  standard  or  pre- 
scribing no  amended  or  new  standard  for  a 
type  (or  class)  of  covered  products  shall  be 
published  as  soon  as  is  practicable,  but  not 
less  than  90  days,  after  publication  of  the 
propo»d  rule  in  the  Federal  Register. 

"(n)  Special  Rule  for  Certain  Types  or 
Classsb  op  Products.— ( 1 )  A  rule  prescrib- 
ing an  energy  conservation  standard  for  a 
typ>e  (or  class)  of  covered  products  shall 
specify  a  level  of  energy  use  or  efficiency 
higher  or  lower  than  that  which  applies  (or 
would  apply)  for  such  type  (or  class)  for  any 
group  of  covered  products  which  have  the 
same  function  or  intended  use,  if  the  Secre- 
tary determines  that  covered  products 
within  such  group— 

"(A)  consume  a  different  kind  of  energy 
from  tliat  consumed  by  other  covered  prod- 
ucts within  such  type  (or  class):  or 

"(B)  have  a  capacity  or  other  perform- 
ance-related feature  which  other  products 
within  such  type  (or  class)  do  not  have  and 
such  feature  justifies  a  higher  or  lower 
standard  from  that  which  applies  (or  will 
apply)  to  other  products  within  such  type 
(or  class). 

In  making  a  determination  under  this  para- 
graph concerning  whether  a  performance- 
related  feature  Justifies  the  establishment 
of  a  higher  or  lower  standard,  the  Secretary 
shaU  consider  such  factors  as  the  utility  to 
the  consumer  of  such  a  feature,  and  such 
other  factors  as  the  Secretary  deems  appro- 
priate, 

"(2)  Any  rule  prescribing  a  higher  or 
lower  level  of  energy  use  or  efficiency  under 
paragraph  (1)  shall  include  an  explanation 
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of  the  basis  on  which  such  higher  or  lower 
level  was  established. 

"(o)  Inclusion  in  Standards  or  Test  Pro- 
cedures AND  Other  RBquiREMENTs.— Any 
new  or  amended  energy  conservation  stand- 
ard prescribed  under  this  section  shall  in- 
clude, where  applicable,  test  procedures  pre- 
scribed in  accordance  with  section  323  and 
may  include  any  requirement  which  the 
Secretary  determines  is  necessary  to  assure 
that  each  covered  product  to  which  such 
standard  applies  meets  the  required  mini- 
mum level  of  energy  efficiency  or  maximum 
quantity  of  energy  use  specified  in  such 
standard. 

"(p)  Determination  or  Compliance  With 
Standards.— Compliance  with,  and  perform- 
ance under,  the  energy  conservation  stand- 
ards (except  for  design  standards  authorized 
by  this  part)  established  in.  or  prescribed 
under,  this  section  shall  be  determined 
using  the  test  procedures  and  corresponding 
compliance  criteria  prescribed  under  section 
323. 

"(q)  Small  Manufacturer  Exemption.— 
(1)  Subject  to  paragraph  (2),  the  Secretary 
may.  on  application  of  any  manufacturer, 
exempt  such  manufacturer  from  all  or  part 
of  the  requirements  of  any  energy  conserva- 
tion standard  established  in  or  prescribed 
under  this  section  for  any  period  not  longer 
than  the  24-month  pteriod  beginning  on  the 
date  such  rule  becomes  effective,  if  the  Sec- 
retary finds  that  the  annual  gross  revenues 
of  such  manufacturer  from  all  its  operations 
(including  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  cov- 
ered products)  does  not  exceed  $8,000,000 
for  the  12-month  period  preceding  the  date 
of  the  application.  In  making  such  finding 
with  respect  to  any  manufacturer,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  take  into  account  the  annual 
gross  revenues  of  any  other  person  who  con- 
trols, is  controlled  by,  or  is  under  common 
control  with,  such  manufacturer. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  may  not  exercise  the 
authority  granted  under  paragraph  ( 1 )  with 
respect  to  any  type  (or  class)  of  covered 
product  subject  to  an  energy  conservation 
standard  under  this  section  unless  the  Sec- 
retary makes  a  finding,  after  obtaining  the 
written  views  of  the  Attorney  General,  that 
a  failure  to  allow  an  exemption  under  para- 
graph (1)  would  likely  result  in  a  lessening 
of  comp>etition.". 

SEC.  «.  REQUIREMENTS  OK  MANlFAtTlRERS. 

Section  326(d)  of  the  Energy  Policy  and 
Conservation  Act  (42  U.S.C.  6296(d))  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(d)  Information  Requirements.— ( 1 )  For 
purposes  of  carrying  out  this  part,  the  Sec- 
retary may  require,  under  this  part  or  other 
provision  of  law  administered  by  the  Secre- 
tary, each  manufacturer  of  a  covered  prod- 
uct to  submit  information  or  reports  to  the 
Secretary  with  respect  to  energy  efficiency 
or  energy  use  of  such  covered  product  and 
the  economic  impact  of  any  proposed 
energy  conservation  standard,  as  the  Secre- 
tary determines  may  be  necessary  to  estab- 
lish and  revise  test  procedures,  labeling 
rules,  and  energy  conservation  standards  for 
such  product  and  to  ensure  compliance  with 
the  requirements  of  this  part.  In  making 
any  determination  under  this  paragraph, 
the  Secretary  shall  consider  existing  public 
sources  of  information,  including  nationally 
recognized  certification  programs  of  trade 
associations. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  shall  exercise  author- 
ity under  this  section  in  a  manner  designed 
to  minimize  unnecessary  burdens  on  manu- 
facturers of  covered  products. 

"(3)  The  provisions  of  section  11(d)  of  the 
Energy  Supply  and  Environmental  Coordi- 


nation Act  of  1974  shall  apply  with  respect 
to  information  obtained  under  this  subsec- 
tion to  the  same  extent  and  in  the  same 
manner  as  they  apply  with  respect  to 
energy  information  obtained  under  section 
11  of  such  Act." 

SEC.  7.  EFFECT  ON  OTHER  LAW. 

Section  327  of  the  Energy  Policy  and  Con- 
servation Act  (42  U.S.C.  6297)  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"EFFECT  ON  OTHER  LAW 

"Sec.  327.  (a)  Preemption  op  Testing  and 
Labeling  Requireme;nts.— ( 1 )  Effective  on 
the  date  of  enactment  of  the  National  Ap- 
pliance Energy  Conservation  Act  of  1987, 
this  part  supersedes  any  State  regulation  in- 
sofar as  such  State  regulation  provides  at 
any  time  for  the  disclosure  of  information 
with  respect  to  any  measure  of  energy  con- 
sumption of  any  covered  product  if— 

"(A)  such  State  regulation  requires  testing 
or  the  use  of  any  measure  of  energy  con- 
sumption or  energy  descriptor  in  any 
manner  other  than  that  provided  under  sec- 
tion 323;  or 

"(B)  such  State  regulation  requires  disclo- 
sure of  information  with  respect  to  the 
energy  use  or  energy  efficiency  of  any  cov- 
ered product  other  than  information  re- 
quired under  section  324. 

■•(2)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
'State  regulation'  means  a  law,  regulation, 
or  other  requirement  of  a  State  or  its  politi- 
cal subdivisions. 

"(b)  General  Rule  of  Preemption  for 
EInergy  Conservation  Standards  Before 
Federal  Standard  Becomes  Effective  for  a 
Product.— Effective  on  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  the  National  Appliance  Energy 
Conservation  Act  of  1987  and  ending  on  the 
effective  date  of  an  energy  conservation 
standard  established  under  section  325  for 
any  covered  product,  no  State  regulation,  or 
revision  thereof,  concerning  the  energy  effi- 
ciency or  energy  use  of  the  covered  product 
shall  be  effective  with  respect  to  such  cov- 
ered product,  unless  the  State  regulation  or 
revision— 

"(1)  was  prescribed  or  enacted  before  Jan- 
uary 8,  1987,  and  is  applicable  to  products 
before  January  3.  1988; 

"(2)  is  a  State  procurement  regulation  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (e); 

"(3)  is  a  regulation  described  in  subsection 
(f)(1)  or  is  prescribed  or  enacted  in  a  build- 
ing code  for  new  construction  described  in 
subsection  (f)(2): 

"(4)  is  a  regulation  prohibiting  the  use  in 
pool  heaters  of  a  constant  burning  pilot: 

"(5)  is  a  regulation  described  in  subsection 
(d)(5)(B)  for  which  a  waiver  has  been  grant- 
ed under  subsection  (d);  or 

"(6)  is  a  regulation  effective  on  or  after 
January  1.  1992.  concerning  the  energy  effi- 
ciency or  energy  use  of  television  sets. 

"(c)  General  Rule  of  Preemption  for 
Energy  Conservation  Standards  When 
P'ederal  Standard  Becomes  Effective  for  a 
Product.— Except  as  provided  in  section 
325(b)(3MA)(ii)  and  effective  on  the  effec- 
tive date  of  an  energy  conservation  standard 
established  in  or  prescribed  under  section 
325  for  any  covered  product,  no  State  regu- 
lation concerning  the  energy  efficiency  or 
energy  use  of  such  covered  product  shall  be 
effective  with  respect  to  such  product 
unless  the  regulation— 

"(1)  is  a  regulation  described  in  paragraph 
(2)  or  (4)  of  subsection  (b): 

"(2)  is  a  regulation  which  has  been  grant- 
ed a  waiver  under  subsection  (d);  or 

"(3)  is  in  a  building  code  for  new  construc- 
tion described  in  subsection  (f)(3). 


"(d)  Waiver  of  Federal  Preemption.— 
(1)(A)  Any  State  with  a  State  regulation 
which  provides  for  any  energy  conservation 
standard  or  other  requirement  with  respect 
to  energy  use  or  energy  efficiency  for  any 
type  (or  class)  of  covered  product  for  which 
there  is  a  Federal  energy  conservation 
standard  under  section  325  may  file  a  peti- 
tion with  the  Secretary  requesting  a  rule 
that  such  State  regulation  become  effective 
with  respect  to  such  covered  product. 

"(B)  Subject  to  paragraphs  (2)  through 
(5),  the  Secretary  shall,  within  the  period 
described  in  paragraph  (2)  and  after  consid- 
eration of  the  petition  and  the  comments  of 
interested  persons,  prescribe  such  rule  if  the 
Secretary  finds  (and  publishes  such  finding) 
that  the  State  has  established  by  a  prepon- 
derance of  the  evidence  that  such  State  reg- 
ulation is  needed  to  meet  unusual  and  com- 
pelling State  or  local  energy  interests. 

•■(C)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
term  'unusual  and  compelling  State  or  local 
energy  interests'  means  interests  which— 

"(i)  are  substantially  different  in  nature 
or  magnitude  than  those  prevailing  in  the 
United  States  generally;  and 

'■(ii)  are  such  that  the  costs,  benefits,  bur- 
dens, and  reliability  of  energy  savings  re- 
sulting from  the  State  regulation  make  such 
regulation  preferable  or  necessary  when 
measured  against  the  costs,  benefits,  bur- 
dens, and  reliability  of  alternative  ap>- 
proaches  to  energy  savings  or  production, 
including  reliance  on  reasonably  predictable 
market-Induced  improvements  in  efficiency 
of  all  products  subject  to  the  State  regula- 
tion. 

The  factors  described  in  clause  (ii)  shall  be 
evaluated  within  the  context  of  the  State's 
energy  plan  and  forecast. 

■■(2)  The  Secretary  shall  give  notice  of  any 
petition  filed  under  paragraph  (IMA)  and 
afford  interested  persons  a  reasonable  op- 
portunity to  make  written  comments,  in- 
cluding rebuttal  comments,  thereon.  The 
Secretary  shall,  within  the  6-month  period 
beginning  on  the  date  on  which  any  such 
petition  is  filed,  deny  such  petition  or  pre- 
scribe the  requested  rule,  except  that  the 
Secretary  may  publish  a  notice  in  the  Fed- 
eral Register  extending  such  period  to  a 
date  certain  but  no  longer  than  one  year 
after  the  date  on  which  the  petition  was 
filed.  Such  notice  shall  include  the  reasons 
for  delay.  In  the  case  of  any  denial  of  a  peti- 
tion under  this  subsection,  the  Secretary 
shall  publish  in  the  Federal  Register  notice 
of.  and  the  reasons  for.  such  denial. 

■■(3)  The  Secretary  may  not  prescribe  a 
rule  under  this  subsection  if  the  Secretary 
finds  (and  publishes  such  finding)  that  in- 
terested persons  have  established,  by  a  pre- 
ponderance of  the  evidence,  that  such  State 
regulation  will  significantly  burden  manu- 
facturing, marketing,  distribution,  sale,  or 
servicing  of  the  covered  product  on  a  na- 
tional basis.  In  determining  whether  to 
make  such  finding,  the  Secretary  shall 
evaluate  all  relevant  factors,  including— 

"(A)  the  extent  to  which  the  State  regula- 
tion will  increase  manufacturing  or  distribu- 
tion costs  of  manufacturers,  distributors, 
and  others: 

"(B)  the  extent  to  which  the  State  regula- 
tion will  disadvantage  smaller  manufactur- 
ers, distributors,  or  dealers  or  lessen  compe- 
tition in  the  sale  of  the  covered  product  in 
the  State: 

"(C)  the  extent  to  which  the  State  regula- 
tion would  cause  a  burden  to  manufacturers 
to  redesign  and  produce  the  covered  product 
type  (or  class),  taking  into  consideration  the 
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"(3)  the  Secretary  in  anv  case  in  which     .siih.<:fit.iitinn  fnr  nni/  nfhcr  romoHi<. 
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extent  to  which  the  regulation  would  result 
In  a  reduction— 

"(i)  in  the  current  models,  or  In  the  pro- 
jected avmilabllity  of  models,  that  could  be 
ahl|>ped  on  the  effective  date  of  the  regula- 
tion to  the  State  and  within  the  United 
States:  or 

"(il)  in  the  current  or  projected  sales 
volume  of  the  covered  product  type  (or 
daa)  in  the  State  and  the  United  States: 
and 

"(O)  the  extent  to  which  the  State  regula- 
tion is  likely  to  contribute  significantly  to  a 
proliferation  of  State  appliance  efficiency 
requirements  and  the  cumulative  impact 
such  requirements  would  have. 

"(4)  The  Secretary  may  not  prescribe  a 
rule  under  this  subsection  if  the  Secretary 
finds  (and  publishes  such  finding)  that  in- 
terested persons  have  established,  by  a  pre- 
ponderance of  the  evidence,  that  the  State 
regulation  is  likely  to  result  in  the  unavail- 
ability in  the  State  of  any  covered  product 
type  (or  class)  of  performance  characteris- 
tics (including  reliability),  features,  sizes,  ca- 
pacities, and  volumes  that  are  substantially 
the  same  as  those  generally  available  in  the 
State  at  the  time  of  the  Secretary's  finding, 
except  that  the  failure  of  some  classes  (or 
tjrpes)  to  meet  this  criterion  shall  not  affect 
the  Secretary's  determination  of  whether  to 
prescribe  a  rule  for  other  classes  (or  types). 
"(5)  No  final  rule  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
tary under  this  subsection  may— 

"(A)  permit  any  State  regulation  to 
become  effective  with  respect  to  any  cov- 
ered product  manufactured  within  three 
years  after  such  rule  is  published  in  the 
Federal  Register  or  within  five  years  if  the 
Secretary  finds  that  such  additional  time  is 
necessary  due  to  the  substantial  burdens  of 
retooling,  redesign,  or  distribution  needed  to 
comply  with  the  State  regulation:  or 

"(B)  become  effective  with  respect  to  a 
covered  product  manufactured  before  the 
earliest  possible  effective  date  specified  in 
section  325  for  the  initial  amendment  of  the 
energy  conservation  standard  established  in 
such  section  for  the  covered  product:  except 
that  such  rule  may  become  effective  before 
such  date  if  the  Secretary  finds  (and  pub- 
lishes such  finding)  that,  in  addition  to  the 
other  requirements  of  this  subsection  the 
State  has  established,  by  a  preponderance 
of  the  evidence,  that— 

"(i)  an  energy  emergency  condition  exists 
within  the  State  which— 

"(I)  imperils  the  health,  safety,  and  wel- 
fare of  its  residents  because  of  the  inability 
of  the  State  or  utilities  within  the  State  to 
provide  adequate  quantities  of  gas  or  elec- 
tric energy  to  its  residents  at  less  than  pro- 
hibitive costs:  and 

"(11)  cannot  be  substantially  alleviated  by 
the  importation  of  energy  or  the  use  of 
interconnection  agreements;  and 

"(ii)  the  State  regulation  is  necessary  to 
alleviate  substantially  such  condition. 

"(6)  In  any  case  in  which  a  State  is  issued 
a  rule  under  paragraph  ( 1 )  with  respect  to  a 
covered  product  and  subsequently  a  Federal 
energy  conservation  standard  concerning 
such  product  is  amended  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 325,  any  person  subject  to  such  State 
regulation  may  file  a  petition  with  the  Sec- 
retary requesting  the  Secretary  to  withdraw 
the  rule  issued  under  paragraph  ( 1 )  with  re- 
spect to  such  product  in  such  State.  The 
Secretary  shall  consider  such  petition  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  requirements  of  para- 
graphs (1),  (3),  and  (4),  except  that  the 
burden  shall  be  on  the  petitioner  to  show  by 
a  preponderance  of  the  evidence  that  the 
rule  received  by  the  State  under  paragraph 


(1>  should  be  withdrawn  as  a  result  of  the 
amendment  to  the  Federal  standard.  If  the 
Secretary  determines  that  the  petitioner 
hae  shown  that  the  rule  issued  by  the  State 
should  be  so  withdrawn,  the  Secretary  shall 
withdraw  it. 

"(e)  Exception  for  Certain  State  Pro- 
cuKEifENT  Standards.— Any  State  regulation 
which  sets  forth  procurement  standards  for 
a  State  (or  political  subdivision  thereof) 
shall  not  be  superseded  by  the  provisions  of 
this  part  if  such  standards  are  more  strin- 
gent than  the  corresponding  Federal  energy 
conservation  standards. 

"(f)  Exception  for  Certain  Building 
Code  Requirements.— ( 1 )  A  regulation  or 
other  requirement  enacted  or  prescribed 
before  January  8.  1987,  that  is  contained  in 
a  State  or  local  building  code  for  new  con- 
struction concerning  the  energy  efficiency 
or  energy  use  of  a  covered  product  is  not  su- 
perseded by  this  part  until  the  effective 
date  of  the  energy  conservation  standard  es- 
tatlished  in  or  prescribed  under  section  325 
for  such  covered  product. 

"(2)  A  regulation  or  other  requirement,  or 
refision  thereof,  enacted  or  prescribed  on  or 
after  January  8,  1987.  that  is  contained  in  a 
State  or  local  building  code  for  new  con- 
struction concerning  the  energy  efficiency 
or  energy  use  of  a  covered  product  is  not  su- 
perseded by  this  part  until  the  effective 
date  of  the  energy  conservation  standard  es- 
tablished in  or  prescribed  under  section  325 
for  such  covered  product  if  the  code  does 
not  require  that  the  energy  efficiency  of 
such  covered  product  exceed— 

"(A)  the  applicable  minimum  efficiency 
requirement  in  a  national  voluntary  consen- 
sus standard:  or 

"(B)  the  minimum  energy  efficiency  level 
in  a  regulation  or  other  requirement  of  the 
State  meeting  the  requirements  of  subsec- 
tion (b)(1)  or  (b)(5), 
whichever  is  higher. 

•■(3)  Effective  on  the  effective  date  of  an 
energy  conservation  standard  for  a  covered 
product  established  in  or  prescribed  under 
section  325,  a  regulation  or  other  require- 
ment contained  in  a  State  or  local  building 
code  for  new  construction  concerning  the 
energy  efficiency  or  energy  use  of  such  cov- 
ered product  is  not  superseded  by  this  part 
if  the  code  complies  with  all  of  the  follow- 
ing requirements: 

"(A)  The  code  permits  a  builder  to  meet 
an  energy  consumption  or  conservation  ob- 
jective for  a  building  by  selecting  items 
whose  combined  energy  efficiencies  meet 
the  objective. 

"(B)  The  code  does  not  require  that  the 
covered  product  have  an  energy  efficiency 
exceeding  the  applicable  energy  conserva- 
tion standard  established  in  or  prescribed 
under  section  325,  except  that  the  required 
efficiency  may  exceed  such  standard  up  to 
the  level  required  by  a  regulation  of  that 
State  for  which  the  Secretary  has  issued  a 
rule  granting  a  waiver  under  sub-  section 
(d). 

■■(C)  The  credit  to  the  energy  consump- 
tion or  conservation  objective  allowed  by 
the  code  for  installing  covered  products 
having  energy  efficiencies  exceeding  such 
energy  conservation  standard  established  in 
or  prescribed  under  section  325  or  the  effi- 
ciency level  required  in  a  State  regulation 
referred  to  in  subparagraph  (B)  is  on  a  one- 
fcr-one  equivalent  energy  use  or  equivalent 
cost  basis. 

"(D)  If  the  code  uses  one  or  more  baseline 
l:HiiIding  designs  against  which  all  submitted 
building  designs  are  to  be  evaluated  and 
such  baseline  building  designs  contain  a  cov- 
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ered  product  subject  to  an  energy  conserva- 
tion standard  established  in  or  prescribed 
under  section  325,  the  baseline  building  de- 
signs ate  based  on  the  efficiency  level  for 
such  covered  product  which  meets  but  does 
not  exceed  such  standard  or  the  efficiency 
level  required  by  a  regulation  of  that  State 
for  which  the  Secretary  has  issued  a  rule 
granting  a  waiver  under  subsection  (d). 

"(E)  II  the  code  sets  forth  one  or  more  op- 
tional combinations  of  items  which  meet 
the  energy  consumption  or  conservation  ob- 
jective, for  every  combination  which  in- 
cludes %  covered  product  the  efficiency  of 
which  exceeds  by  more  than  5  percent 
either  standard  or  level  referred  to  in  sub- 
paragraph (D).  there  also  shall  be  at  least 
one  combination  which  includes  such  cov- 
ered product  the  efficiency  of  which  does 
not  exceed  such  standard  or  level  by  more 
than  5  percent,  except  that  at  least  one 
combiniition  shall  include  such  covered 
product  the  efficiency  of  which  meets  but 
does  not  exceed  such  standard. 

"(F)  The  energy  consumption  or  conserva- 
tion objective  is  specified  in  terms  of  an  esti- 
mated total  consumption  of  energy  (which 
may  be  calculated  from  energy  loss-  or  gain- 
based  codes)  utilizing  an  equivalent  amount 
of  energy  (which  may  be  specified  in  units 
of  energy  or  its  equivalent  cost). 

"(G)  The  estimated  energy  use  of  any  cov- 
ered product  permitted  or  required  in  the 
code,  or  used  in  calculating  the  objective,  is 
determined  using  the  applicable  test  proce- 
dures prescribed  under  section  323,  except 
that  the  State  may  permit  the  estimated 
energy  use  calculation  to  be  adjusted  to  re- 
flect the  conditions  of  the  areas  where  the 
code  is  being  applied  if  such  adjustment  is 
based  qn  the  use  of  the  applicable  test  pro- 
cedures prescribed  under  section  323  or 
other  technically  accurate  documented  pro- 
cedure. 

"(4)(A)  Subject  to  subparagraph  (B),  a 
State  or  local  government  is  not  required  to 
submit  a  petition  to  the  Secretary  in  order 
to  enforce  or  apply  its  building  code  or  to 
establish  that  the  code  meets  the  conditions 
set  forth  in  this  subsection. 

"(B)  If  a  building  code  requires  the  instal- 
lation of  covered  products  with  efficiencies 
exceeding  both  the  applicable  Federal 
standard  established  in  or  prescribed  under 
section  325  and  the  applicable  standard  of 
such  State,  if  any,  that  has  been  granted  a 
waiver  under  subsection  (d).  such  require- 
ment of  the  building  code  shall  not  be  appli- 
cable unless  the  Secretary  has  granted  a 
waiver  for  such  requirement  under  subsec- 
tion (d). 

"(g)  No  'Warranty.— Any  disclosure  with 
respect  to  energy  use.  energy  efficiency,  or 
estimated  annual  operating  cost  which  is  re- 
quired to  be  made  under  the  provisions  of 
this  part  shall  not  create  an  express  or  im- 
plied warranty  under  State  or  Federal  law 
that  such  energy  efficiency  will  be  achieved 
or  that  such  energy  use  or  estimated  annual 
operating  cost  will  not  be  exceeded  under 
conditions  of  actual  use.". 

SEC.  8.  CITIZEN  SUITS. 

Section  335(a)  of  the  Energy  Policy  and 
Conservation  Act  (42  U.S.C.  6305)  is  amend- 
ed- 

(1)  by  striking  out  "or"  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (1): 

(2)  b|y  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (2)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
":  or"; 

(3)  fcy  inserting  after  paragraph  (2)  the 
foUowJng  new  paragraph: 


"(3)  the  Secretary  in  any  case  in  which 
there  is  an  alleged  failure  of  the  Secretary 
to  comply  with  a  nondiscretionary  duty  to 
issue  a  proposed  or  final  rule  according  to 
the  schedules  set  forth  in  section  325.":  and 

(4)  by  adding  after  the  last  sentence  the 
following: 

"The  courts  shall  advance  on  the  docket, 
and  expedite  the  disposition  of,  all  causes 
filed  therein  pursuant  to  paragraph  (3)  of 
this  subsection.  If  the  court  finds  that  the 
Secretary  has  failed  to  comply  with  a  dead- 
line established  in  section  325,  the  court 
shall  have  jurisdiction  to  order  appropriate 
relief,  including  relief  that  will  ensure  the 
Secretary's  compliance  with  future  dead- 
lines for  the  same  covered  product.". 
SEC.  9.  administrative  review  and  judicial 

REVIEW. 

Section  336  of  the  Energy  Policy  and  Con- 
servation Act  (42  U.S.C.  6306)  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"administrative  procedure  and  judicial 

REVIEW 

'Sec.  336.  (a)(1)  In  addition  to  the  require- 
ments of  section  553  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code,  rules  prescribed  under  section  323, 
324,  325,  327,  or  328  of  this  part  shall  afford 
interested  persons  an  opportunity  to 
present  written  and  oral  data,  views,  and  ar- 
guments with  respect  to  any  proposed  rule. 

"(2)  In  the  case  of  a  rule  prescribed  under 
section  325,  the  Secretary  shall,  by  means  of 
conferences  or  other  informal  procedures, 
afford  any  interested  person  an  opportunity 
to  question— 

"(A)  other  interested  persons  who  have 
made  oral  presentations:  and 

"(B)  employees  of  the  United  States  who 
have  made  written  or  oral  presentations 
with  respect  to  disputed  issues  of  material 
fact. 

Such  opportunity  shall  be  afforded  to  the 
extent  the  Secretary  determines  that  ques- 
tioning pursuant  to  such  procedures  is  likely 
to  result  in  a  more  timely  and  effective  reso- 
lution of  such  issues. 

"(3)  A  transcript  shall  be  kept  of  any  oral 
presentations  made  under  this  subsection. 

"(b)(1)  Any  person  who  will  be  adversely 
affected  by  a  rule  prescribed  under  section 
323,  324,  or  325  may,  at  any  time  within  60 
days  after  the  date  on  which  such  rule  is 
prescribed,  file  a  petition  with  the  United 
States  court  of  appeals  for  the  circuit  in 
which  such  person  resides  or  has  his  princi- 
pal place  of  business,  for  judicial  review  of 
such  rule.  A  copy  of  the  petition  shall  be 
transmitted  by  the  clerk  of  the  court  to  the 
agency  which  prescribed  the  rule.  Such 
agency  shall  file  in  the  court  the  written 
submissions  to,  and  transcript  of,  the  pro- 
ceedings on  which  the  rule  was  based,  as 
provided  in  section  2112  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code. 

"(2)  Upon  the  filing  of  the  petition  re- 
ferred to  in  paragraph  (I),  the  court  shall 
have  jurisdiction  to  review  the  rule  in  ac- 
cordance with  chapter  7  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  and  to  grant  appropriate  relief 
as  provided  in  such  chapter.  No  rule  under 
section  323,  324,  or  325  may  be  affirmed 
unless  supported  by  substantial  evidence. 

"(3)  The  judgment  of  the  court  affirming 
or  setting  aside,  in  whole  or  in  part,  any 
such  rule  shall  be  final,  subject  to  review  by 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
upon  certiorari  or  certification  as  provided 
in  section  1254  of  title  28,  United  States 
Code. 

"(4)  The  remedies  provided  for  in  this  sub- 
section shall  be  in  addition  to,  and  not  in 


substitution  for.  any  other  remedies  provid- 
ed by  law. 

•■(5)  The  procedures  applicable  under  this 
part  shall  not— 

"(A)  be  considered  to  be  modified  or  af- 
fected by  any  other  provision  of  law  unless 
such  other  provision  specifically  amends 
this  part  (or  provisions  of  law  cited  herein): 
or 

"(B)  be  considered  to  be  superseded  by 
any  other  provision  of  law  unless  such  other 
provision  does  so  in  specific  terms  by  refer- 
ring to  this  part  and  declaring  that  such 
provision  supersedes,  in  whole  or  in  part, 
the  procedures  of  this  part. 

"(c)  Jurisdiction  is  vested  in  the  Federal 
district  courts  of  the  United  States  over  ac- 
tions brought  by— 

"(1)  any  adversely  affected  person  to  de- 
termine whether  a  State  or  local  govern- 
ment is  complying  with  the  requirements  of 
this  part:  and 

"(2)  any  person  who  files  a  petition  under 
section  325(k)  which  is  denied  by  the  Secre- 
tary."". 

SEC.  10.  annual  report. 

Section  338  of  the  Energy  Policy  and  Con- 
servation Act  (42  U.S.C.  6308)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following:  "Nothing  in 
this  section  provides  a  defense  or  justifica- 
tion for  a  failure  by  the  Secretary  to  comply 
with  a  nondiscretionary  duty  as  provided 
for  in  this  part." 

SEC.  II.  CONFORMINC,  AMENDMENTS. 

(a)  In  General.— Part  B  of  title  III  of  the 
Energy  Policy  and  Conservation  Act  is 
amended  as  follows: 

( 1 )  Section  324  is  amended— 

(A)  in  sul)section  (a)(1).  by  striking  out 
•paragraphs  (1)  through  (9)'"  and  inserting 

in  lieu  thereof  "paragraphs  (1).  (2),  (4),  (6), 
and  (8)  through  (12) ": 

(B)  in  subsection  (a)(2),  by  striking  out 
■paragraphs  (10)  through  (13>"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "paragraphs  (3),  (5),  and 
(7)":  and 

(C)  in  subsection  (a)(3)— 

(i)  by  striking  out  "paragraph  (14)"'  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "paragraph  (13) ": 

(ii)  by  striking  out  subparagraph  (A)  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

""(A)  the  Commission  or  the  Secretary  has 
made  a  determination  with  respect  to  such 
type  (or  class  thereof)  that  labeling  in  ac- 
cordance with  this  section  will  assist  pur- 
chasers in  making  purchasing  decisions,"; 
and 

(iii)  by  striking  out  ""section  323(a)(5)"  in 
subparagraph  (B)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "section  323(b)(1)(B)"': 

(D)  by  striking  out  subsection  (b)(1)  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(b)  Rules  in  Effect:  New  Rules.- (1)(A) 
Any  labeling  rule  in  effect  on  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  the  National  Appliance 
Biiergy  Conservation  Act  of  1987  shall 
remain  in  effect  until  amended,  by  rule,  by 
the  Commission. 

"(B)  After  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
the  National  Appliance  Energy  Conserva- 
tion Act  of  1987  and  not  later  than  30  days 
after  the  date  on  which  a  proposed  test  pro- 
cedure applicable  to  a  covered  product  of 
any  of  the  types  specified  in  paragraphs  ( 1 ) 
through  (13)  of  section  322(a)  (or  class 
thereof)  is  prescribed  under  section  323(b), 
the  Commission  shall  publish  a  proposed  la- 
beling rule  applicable  to  such  type  (or  class 
thereof).": 

(E)  in  subsection  (b)(3)— 

(i)  by  striking  out  "section  323"  both 
plaM:es  in  which  it  appears  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  ""section  323(b)"; 
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(ii)  by  striking  out   "(13)" 
lieu  thereof  "(12)"":  and 

(iii)  by  striking  out  "(14)"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "(13)": 

(F)  in  subsection  (b)(5)— 

(i)  by  striking  out  "(10)  through  (13)"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "(3),  (5),  and  (7)"; 
and 

(ii)  by  striking  out  "(M)"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "(13)"':  and 

(G)  in  subsection  (f),  by  striking  out  "or 
(2)"  in  the  second  sentence. 

(2)  Section  326(b)(3)(A)  is  amended  by  in- 
serting ""established  in  or"  before  "pre- 
scribed under"'. 

(3)  Section  332(a)(5)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "energy  efficiency  standard  pre- 
scribed under"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"energy  conser\ation  standard  established 
in  or  prescribed  under"'. 

(b)  Stylistic  Conforming  Amendments  — 
Part  B  of  title  III  of  the  Energy  Policy  and 
Conservation  Act  is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Section  322(b)(1)  U  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "•(b)(1)""  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
•■(b)  Special  Classification  of  Consumer 
Product.— (1)". 

(2)  Section  324  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "Sec.  324.  (a)(1)"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Sec  324.  (a)  In 
General.— (1)"": 

(B)  in  subsection  (c)(1),  by  striking  out 
■(c)(1)'  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "(c) 
Content  of  Label.— ( 1 )"; 

(C)  in  subsection  (d).  by  striking  out  ""(d)" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ""(d)  Effective 
Date.—": 

(D)  in  subsection  (e),  by  striking  out  "(e)" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "(e)  Study  of 
Certain  Products.—"': 

(E)  in  subsection  (f),  by  striking  out  ""(f)" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "(f)  Consot-ta- 
tion.— •■;  and 

(F)  in  subsection  (g).  by  striking  out  "(g)"' 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "(g)  Other  Au- 
thority OF  THE  Commission.— ••. 

(3)  Section  326  is  amended— 

(A)  in  subsection  (a),  by  striking  out  "(a)" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "(a)  In  Gener- 
al.—"": 

(B)  in  subsection  (b)(1),  by  striking  out 
'■(b)(1)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "(b) 
Notification.— (1)":  and 

(C)  in  subsection  (c),  by  striking  out  "(c) 
Each"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ""(c) 
Deadline.— Each". 

(4)  Section  329  is  amended— 

(A)  in  subsection  (a),  by  striking  out  ""(a)" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "(a)  In  Gener- 
al.—"":  and 

(B)  in  subsection  (b),  by  striking  out  •(b)" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  '(b)  Confiden- 
tiality.-". 

(5)  Section  332  is  amended— 

(A)  in  subsection  (a),  by  striking  out  •"Sec. 
332.  (a)'^  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Sec. 

332.  (a)  In  General.— ":  and 

(B)  in  subsection  (b),  by  striking  out  '•(b)" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "(b)  Defini- 
tion.—"'. 

(6)  Section  333  is  amended— 

(A)  in  subsection  (a),  by  striking  out  "Sec, 

333.  (a)"'  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Sec. 
333.  (a)  In  General.— ": 

(B)  in  subsection  (b>,  by  striking  out  "(b)" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "(b)  Defini- 
tion.—": 

(C)  in  subsection  (c),  by  striking  out  "(c) 
It"'  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "(c)  Special 
Rule.— It":  and 

(D)  in  subsection  (d)(1),  by  striking  out 
"(d)(1)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "(d) 
Procedure  for  Assessing  Penalty.— (1)". 

(7)  Section  335  is  amended— 
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(A)  in  sutaaection  (b),  by  striking  out  "(b)" 


residential 


energy 

.^  M   -in.. 


consumption    na- 
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(A)  In  Bubaeetlon  (b).  by  strlkins  out  "(b)" 
and  insertinK  in  lieu  thereof  "(b)  Limita- 

TlOM.— "; 

(B)  in  subsection  (c),  by  striking  out  "(c)" 
and  inaertinc  in  lieu  thereof  "(c)  Right  to 
Imiavim. — "; 

(C)  in  subaection  (d),  by  striking  out  "(d)" 
azMl  Inaerting  in  lieu  thereof  "(d)  Awako  or 
Coara  or  LirxoATioii.— "; 

(D)  in  subaection  (e),  by  striliing  out  "(e) ' 
and  inaerting  in  lieu  thereof  "(e)  Prksekva- 
noii  or  Othik  Rbjv.— ":  and 

(E)  in  subaection  (f).  by  strildng  out  "(f)" 
and  inaerting  in  lieu  thereof  "(f)  Compli- 
Aiicx  tm  OooD  Faith.—". 

(8)  Section  339  is  amended— 

(A)  in  subaection  (a),  by  striking  out  "(a)" 
and  inaerting  in  lieu  thereof  "(a)  Authori- 
CATiom  roa  the  Seckktary.— ": 

(B)  in  subsection  (b).  by  striking  out  "(b)" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "(b>  Authori- 
ZATioits  roa  tbk  ComassioH.— ":  and 

(C>  in  subaection  (c).  by  striking  out  "(c)" 
and  inaertinc  in  lieu  thereof  "(c)  Other  Ad- 

TBOUZATIOMS.— ". 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a 
second  demanded? 

Mr.  M00RHE:AD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
demand  a  second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  a  second  will  be  consid- 
ered as  ordered. 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Sharp] 
will  be  recognized  for  20  minutes  and 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Moobhead]  will  be  recognized  for  20 
minutes 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Sharp]. 

Mr.  SHARP.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  great  pride 
that  I  rise  to  speak  in  support  of  the 
National  Appliance  Energy  Conserva- 
tion Act  of  1987.  This  watershed  piece 
of  energy  conservation  legislation  is 
before  the  House  today  for  the  second 
time  in  the  last  6  months,  having  been 
pocket  vetoed  by  the  President  after 
the  99th  Congress.  Based  upon  the  ad- 
ministration's recent  change  of  heart, 
however.  I  am  confident  that  we  are 
now  only  days  from  enacting  this  bill 
into  law.  Of  all  the  converts  to  the 
cause  of  appliance  standards  who  have 
Joined  the  coalition's  ranks  in  recent 
months,  the  addition  of  the  adminis- 
tration is  perhaps  the  most  welcome. 

The  central  tenet  of  this  legislation 
is  conceptually  simple:  the  more  effi- 
cient the  appliance,  the  less  energy  is 
consumed.  Appliance  standards  oper- 
ate by  requiring  the  elimination  of  the 
least  efficient  i^pliances.  Since  major 
home  i4>pliances  accoxmt  for  some  20 
percent  of  the  Nation's  total  energy 
consumption,  even  minor  adjustments 
in  the  efficiency  of  these  products  lead 
to  dramatic  results.  The  appliance 
standards  contained  in  H.R.  87  are 
projected  to  provide  American  con- 
stmiers,  as  they  purchase  new  appli- 
ances, with  a  net  savings  of  at  least 
$28  billion,  or  nearly  $300  per  house- 
hold, through  the  year  2000.  That 
translates  into  a  6-percent  reduction  in 


residential  energy  consumption  na- 
tionwide, and  a  10-percent  reduction  in 
peak  electricity  demand— the  equiva- 
lent of  22  large  and  costly  central  pow- 
erplants  that  will  not  have  to  be  built. 
The  glue  that  binds  the  appliance 
standards  bill  is  a  tradeoff  between 
strong  Federal  standards  and  strong 
preemption  of  State  regulation.  That 
tnuleoff  has  engendered  an  extraordi- 
nary coalition  of  appliance  manufac- 
turers, who  need  the  uniformity  and 
predictability  of  a  national  standard 
for  their  long-range  planning,  and  en- 
vironmental and  consumer  groups, 
who  support  the  positive  effects  of  na- 
tionwide appliance  regulation. 

It  is  significant  that  H.R.  87.  which 
began  as  a  cottage  industry  in  the 
latter  days  of  the  99th  Congress, 
passed  the  Senate  2  weeks  ago  by  a 
vote  of  89  to  6.  and  has  160  cosponsors 
in  the  House.  In  addition,  there  is  al- 
ready talk  of  "Appliances  II"  in  the 
near  future— updating  this  bill  to  in- 
clude products  such  as  plimibing  fix- 
tures or  fluorescent  ballast  lighting.  I 
welcome  these  Initiatives,  and  hope  to 
assist  their  progress.  The  collaborative 
efforts  of  this  broad  coalition  stand  as 
a  model  of  consensus  legislation,  and  I 
hope  we  can  build  on  this  foundation 
in  the  100th  Congress  and  beyond. 

I  want  to  express  special  praise  and 
thanks  to  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Markty. 
whose  leadership  on  this  bill  now 
spans  two  Congresses  and  has  not 
waned  since  his  departure  from  the 
chairmanship  of  the  Energy  Conserva- 
tion and  Power  Subcommittee.  I  would 
also  like  to  praise  the  efforts  of  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  my  sub- 
comittee,  Mr.  Moorhead.  whose  ef- 
forts in  support  of  this  bill  have  been 
tireless  and  invaluable.  I  look  forward 
to  similar  bipartisan  vientures  with 
the  gentleman  during  the  next  2 
years. 

It  is  particularly  heartening  to  me 
that  we  are  moving  major  energy  con- 
servation legislation  during  a  mis- 
placed lull  in  the  Nation's  commit- 
ment to  this  important  piece  of  the 
energy  puzzle.  The  foundation  we  are 
laying  today  is  an  insurance  policy 
against  the  types  of  energy  crises 
which  afflicted  us  during  the  1970's. 

D  1350 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to  commend  the 
members  of  our  subcommittee,  includ- 
ing especially  Congressman  Markey. 
who  worked  on  this  bill  very  hard 
diuing  the  last  Congress.  Congressman 
Sharp,  Congressman  Dingell  and  our 
ranking  Republican  member  of  our 
full  Committee  on  Energy  and  Com- 
merce, Congressman  Lent.  Without 
the  cooperation  of  all  of  these  gentle- 


men ^e  never  would  have  gotten  this 
mattet  worked  out  to  bring  the  bill 
before  you  today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  87,  the  National 
Appliance  Energy  Conservation  Act, 
resolves  a  12-year  debate  among  appli- 
ance manufacturers,  environmental- 
ists, conservationists,  the  Department 
of  Energy,  and  the  States  over  the  role 
of  appliance  energy  efficiency  stand- 
ards. It  addresses,  reasonably  and  re- 
sponsibly, the  situation  which  exists  in 
our  coimtry  today.  Today.  10  States 
have  their  own  appliance  efficiency 
standards  while  some  10  to  12  addi- 
tional States  are  moving  to  join  them. 
Indeed,  even  some  cities,  such  as 
Austin.  TX.  have  adopted  their  own 
appliafice  standards. 

Contemporaneously,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  is  developing  national 
appliance  efficiency  standards  as  re- 
quired by  the  National  Energy  Conser- 
vation Policy  Act  of  1978  and  by  court 
order.  Unfortunately,  even  after 
DOE'S  national  standards  are  promul- 
gated. States  and  l(x:al  governments 
will  sdll  be  able  to  adopt  additional  or 
different  appliance  efficiency  stand- 
ards <Jue  to  the  imperfect  preemption 
provMon  contained  in  the  1978  act. 
Thus,  the  worst  possible  situation  is 
evolving  in  the  United  States  today. 
We  are  headed  toward  national  stand- 
ards developed  by  DOE  plus  more 
stringent  State  and  local  standards 
whenever  State  and  local  governments 
choose  to  so  act. 

Recently,  a  number  of  arguments 
have  been  raised  against  the  bill.  I 
would  like  to  respond  to  the  argu- 
ments against  H.R.  87  which  have 
been  raised  in  these  analyses.  Con- 
trary to  statements  made  by  oppo- 
nents of  the  bill,  support  for  this  bill 
does  not  mean  supporters  believe  in 
interfering  with  the  market  or  believe 
that  consumers  will  not  choose  energy 
conservation.  Par  from  it.  I  Isnow  that 
the  market  has  worked  well  in  the 
area  of  energy  conservation.  Between 
1972  and  1984.  refrigerator  efficiency 
increased  by  71  percent,  room  air-con- 
ditioner efficiency  increased  by  25  per- 
cent, clothes  washer  efficiency  by  55 
percent,  and  dishwasher  efficiency  by 
54  percent.  I  know  that  consumers 
have  in  the  past  and  will  in  the  future 
choose  energy  efficient  appliances  and 
do  not  need  to  be  directed  by  Govern- 
ment to  do  so.  Nor.  as  has  been  al- 
legect  does  H.R.  87  present  an  oppor- 
tunity to  vote  for  mandatory  energy 
savings  and  against  voliuitary  energy 
savings.  That  choice  is  not  before  Con- 
gress and  has  not  been  before  Con- 
gress since  1978  when  the  National 
Energy  Conservation  Policy  Act  was 
enacted. 

The  analyses  opposing  H.R.  87  do 
not  acknowledge  the  existence  of  the 
National  Energy  Conservation  Policy 
Act  or  the  fact  that  it  requires  DOE  to 
develop  such   appliance   energy  effi- 
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ciency  standards.  Currently,  DOE  is 
developing  national  standards  which 
they  plan  to  propose  in  1988.  None  of 
the  analyses  opposing  H.R.  87  makes 
any  distinction  between  problems 
which  will  result  from  the  national 
standards  set  forth  in  H.R.  87  and 
those  which  will  result  from  the  stand- 
ards to  be  promulgated  by  DOE.  Ac- 
cordingly, we  are  told  that  H.R.  87  will 
disrupt  the  manufacturing  of  appli- 
ances, eliminate  many  lower  cost,  less 
efficient  appliances  from  the  market- 
place, impose  unnecessary  costs  on 
persons  living  in  extreme  climates, 
reduce  U.S.  competitiveness  in  foreign 
markets,  and  open  U.S.  markets  to  for- 
eign competition.  If  for  the  sake  of  ar- 
gument one  assimies  that  these  conse- 
quences will  result,  these  conse- 
quences would  be  a  product  of  nation- 
al standards,  irrespective  of  whether 
those  standards  are  in  H.R.  87  or  are 
promulgated  by  DOE. 

Moreover,  to  the  extent  that  prob- 
lems, such  as  those  I  just  mentioned, 
could  result  from  national  standards, 
none  of  these  analyses  focuses  on  the 
beneficial  impacts  H.R.  87  will  have  in 
eliminating  or  mitigating  any  such 
problems.  For  example,  it  is  likely  that 
DOE'S  national  standards  will  disrupt 
appliance  manufacturing.  That  is  be- 
cause DOE'S  standards  are  being  de- 
veloped by  persons  who  do  not  manu- 
facture appliances  and  who  do  not 
comply  with  standards.  Thus,  the  pos- 
sibility that  DOE'S  standards  will  not 
be  technically  feasible  or  practical  is 
high.  Additionally,  it  is  likely  that 
DOE'S  standards  will  be  effective  im- 
mediately, requiring  manufacturers  to 
sue  DOE  in  order  to  correct  any  prob- 
lems with  the  standards. 

H.R.  87  responds  specifically  to  this 
problem.  Thus,  appliance  manufactur- 
ing will  not  be  disrupted  by  H.R.  87  as 
it  provides  for  delayed  effective  dates 
for  all  standards.  Manufacturers  will 
have  sufficient  time  to  design  and 
produce  products  that  comply  with 
the  standards.  Moreover,  the  stand- 
ards in  H.R.  87  were  negotiated  by  the 
manufacturers  so  that  we  Itnow  now 
they  are  technically  feasible  and  prac- 
tical. 

Finally,  to  the  extent  that  oppo- 
nents of  the  bill  focus  on  H.R.  87,  the 
solutions  they  would  substitute  for 
H.R.  87  are  unrealistic.  For  example, 
there  is  a  proposal  to  replace  the 
standards  in  H.R.  87  with  standards 
based  on  the  average  efficiencies 
achieved  by  existing  appliances.  This 
proposal  is  uiu'ealistic.  None  of  the 
States  with  appliance  standards  will 
agree  to  have  their  standards  both 
lowered  and  preempted  by  the  strong 
preemption  mechanism  contained  in 
H.R.  87.  They  only  agreed  to  a  strong 
preemption  mechanism  because  the 
standards  in  H.R.  87  are  equivalent  to 
or  more  stringent  than  their  stand- 
ards. The  manufacttu-ers  only  agree  to 
stringent  national  standards  because. 


under  H.R.  87.  it  will  now  be  difficult 
to  change  frequently  and  randomly 
appliance  standards.  Thus,  the  propos- 
al strikes  at  the  core  of  H.R.  87  and 
enjoys  no  coalition  support.  Apparent- 
ly, its  proponents  believed  that  they 
could  secure  lower  appliance  standards 
and  a  strong  preemption  mechanism 
but  that  belief  misapprehends  the  fun- 
damental compromise  which  is  the 
basis  for  H.R.  87. 

Another  unrealistic  solution  put  for- 
ward by  an  opponent  of  H.R.  87  is  that 
manufacturers  should  have  voluntari- 
ly produced  appliances  more  efficient 
than  any  State  standards  and  thus  ob- 
viated the  need  for  State  standards. 
This  proposal  does  not  acknowledge 
the  volatility  of  the  process  whereby 
State  and  local  governments  adept  ap- 
pliance standards  and  the  manufactur- 
er's need  for  stability.  Under  existing 
law.  States  and  localities  can  quickly 
£und  easily  adopt  and  change  appliance 
standards.  In  Austin.  TX.  for  example, 
the  city  imposed  stringent  efficiency 
standards  for  central  cooling  and  heat- 
ing systems  for  residences,  talked 
about  weakening  them,  but  ultimately 
retained  a  high  standard  for  split 
system  air-conditioners.  Austin  adopt- 
ed standards  of  8.5  SEER  in  1986  and 
9  SEER  in  1987  and  is  now  considering 
adopting  a  standard  of  9.5  SEER  in 
1988.  Under  H.R.  87.  manufacturers 
have  untU  1992  before  they  are  re- 
quired to  comply  with  a  standard  of  10 
SEER.  Voluntary  production  of  highly 
efficient  appliances  will  not  alter  the 
volatility  of  the  State  and  local  stand- 
ard adoption  process.  Thus,  in  H.R.  87. 
the  manufacturers  agreed  to  comply 
with  stringent  efficiency  standards  in 
order  to  secure  stability  via  a  strong 
preemption  mechanism  and  lengthy 
lock-in  periods. 

I  would  like  to  turn  now  to  the  two 
weightiest  criticisms  I  have  heard  of 
H.R.  87.  First,  critics  have  alleged  that 
some  consumers  will  be  forced  to  pur- 
chase more  expensive,  more  efficient 
appliances  than  they  would  otherwise 
choose.  While  this  might  be  true,  a 
study  done  by  Robert  Tollison  and 
Robert  Ekelund  found  this  number  to 
be  small  and  decreasing  over  time. 
This  study  also  concluded  that  the  net 
impact  on  these  consumers  is  positive 
when  lower  appliance  operating  costs 
are  taken  into  account.  For  example, 
the  projected  increase  in  the  cost  of 
refrigerators  might  be  as  high  as  $16 
by  1990,  the  date  the  refrigerator 
standards  go  into  effect.  The  average 
annual  savings  in  operating  costs 
would  be  $24  over  the  operating  cost 
of  a  1982  model  and  $19  over  a  1984 
model.  The  majority  of  consumers  will 
benefit  from  this  legislation  as  it  will 
reduce  the  price  of  energy-efficient  ap- 
pliances, eliminate  fraudulent  sales  of 
sub-standard  units,  and  increase  the 
competitiveness  of  the  appliance  in- 
dustry. 


Second,  critics  argue  that  the  ration- 
alization of  the  U.S.  appliance  market- 
place through  the  enactment  of  na- 
tional standards  and  a  strong  preemp- 
tion mechanism  may  create  an  envi- 
ronment more  conducive  to  foreign 
competition.  They  argue  that,  in  the 
past,  with  multiple  differing  State  ap- 
pliance standards  in  effect,  foreign 
manufacturers  have  been  less  interest- 
ed in  the  U.S.  market.  With  national 
standards  in  place,  foreign  manufac- 
turers may  enter  our  markets.  Alter- 
natively, manufacturers  argue  that 
failure  to  pass  H.R.  87  could  provide 
foreign  manufacturers  with  a  new 
competitive  opportunity.  They  argue 
that  U.S.  manufacturers  will  lose  pro- 
duction volume,  hurting  their  econo- 
mies of  scale,  while  foreign  manufac- 
turers will  have  a  shot  at  marketing 
niches  which  expand  their  volumes 
and  enhance  their  economies  of  scale. 
Small  manufacturers  could  be  hurt  be- 
cause they  depend  on  the  national 
marketplace  to  remain  in  business.  If 
their  market  is  slashed,  they  are  par- 
ticularly vulnerable  to  a  loss  of 
volume.  Only  time  will  tell  whether 
U.S.  manufacturers  are  hurt  or  bene- 
fited by  enactment  of  H.R.  87.  I  be- 
lieve that  on  balance  the  benefits  of 
H.R.  87  outweigh  the  possible  future 
costs  of  foreign  competition  with  U.S. 
manufacturers. 

In  sum,  H.R.  87  assures  that  Federal 
energy  standards  will  lie  set  at  a  level 
reasonable  for  all  parties.  It  prevents  a 
patchwork  of  State  standards  from  in- 
terrupting interstate  commerce  and 
fragmenting  the  national  marketplace. 
It  gives  appliance  manufacturers  suffi- 
cient time  to  redesign,  retool,  and 
produce  appliances  that  meet  the  re- 
quired standards.  By  preserving  the 
economies  of  scale  and  distribution  in- 
herent in  a  national  marketplace,  H.R. 
87  should  assure  that  the  cost  of  appli- 
ances to  consumers  is  not  Increased. 
Similarly,  by  preserving  a  national 
marketplace,  H.R.  87  will  allow  manu- 
facturers to  produce  more  and  varied 
appliances,  again  benefiting  consum- 
ers. Thus,  I  believe  that  the  benefits 
of  H.R.  87  far  outweigh  any  possible 
costs.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
this  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  consume  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Oilman]. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  strong  support 
of  H.R.  87,  the  National  Appliance 
Energy  Conservation  Act  [NAECA].  I 
commend  my  colleague  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Markey]  for 
Introducing  this  important  piece  of 
legislation  and  for  his  persistency  in 
bringing  this  bill  before  the  House. 

H.R.  87  sets  minimum  standards  on 
energy  efficiency  for  major  energy- 
consuming  household  appliances.  A 
nearly  identical  measure,  H.R.  5465, 
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wu  adopted  by  unanimous  consent 
durins  the  99th  Congress  by  both  the 
House  and  the  Senate  before  being 
pocket-vetoed  by  the  President. 

The  conservation  of  our  Nation's 
energy  should  be  a  top  priority  of  the 
100th  Congress.  Although  our  Nation 
is  currently  not  mired  down  in  an 
energy  crisis,  it  is  expected  that  our  oil 
supply  will  begin  to  run  out  within  the 
next  three  to  four  decades.  Therefore, 
it  is  imperative  to  set  forth  programs 
which  will  help  to  preserve  our  na- 
tion's energy  supply  for  years  to  come. 
Due  to  the  absence  of  national 
standards,  many  States  have  set  their 
own,  and  these  standards  can  vary 
greatly.  Manufacturers,  consumer 
groups,  and  environmentalists  are  in 
agreement  that  national  standards  for 
home  ^pliances  will  be  more  benefi- 
cial and  less  costly  than  a  proliferation 
of  differing  State  standards.  In  order 
to  provide  a  more  stable  market  for 
the  development  of  energy-efficient 
products,  it  is  necessary  to  enact  Fed- 
eral efficiency  standards  for  appli- 
ances. This  will  also  provide  a  reliable 
basis  for  managing  energy  consump- 
tion and  resources. 

Bfir.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  that  the 
House  has  acted  so  expeditiously  on 
this  important  legislation,  which  is  an 
important  step  in  returning  to  a  nation- 
al policy  of  energy  conservation.  Ac- 
cordingly, I  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port H.R.  87  to  insure  that  national  ef- 
ficiency standards  are  set  to  help  pre- 
serve our  Nation's  energy  resources. 

Mr.  SHARP.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Market]  who  has  taken  up  chairman- 
ship of  a  new  subcommittee  in  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce 
but  who  is  still  active  and  who  gave 
considerable  leadership  to  this  issue  in 
the  last  Congress. 

Mr.  MARKET.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man very  much. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  at   the 
outset  to  compliment  the  gentleman 
from  California,  Mr.  Moorhead,  who 
despite  significant  philosophical  dif- 
ferences in  terms  of  how  the  world 
may  perceive  the  working  relationship 
that  exists  in  the  Congress,  in  fact  on 
a   pragmatic  basis,   on   a   day-to-day 
basis  worked  together  with  the  majori- 
ty to  craft  not  only  this  piece  of  legis- 
lation but  many  others  that  I  think 
are  going  to  very  constructively  help 
us   deal   with   the   long-term   energy 
problems  in  this  country.  I  wanted  to 
publicly    compliment    him    for    that 
spirit  of  bipartisanship,  to  compliment 
as  well  Mr.  Ldtt.  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  full  committee  and  to 
compliment  the  chairman  of  the  full 
committee,  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan, Mr.  DiHGELL,  without  whose  help, 
and  his  staff's  efforts,  it  would  have 
been  impossible  to  produce  this  final 
product;  also  the  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Energy  and  Power,  Phil 


Shahp,  and  his  staff,  who  have 
brought  this  bill  here  on  an  expedi- 
tious basis  in  order  to  make  it  possible 
for  us  to  get  this  bill  on  the  books  so 
that  appliance  companies,  utilities,  en- 
vironmental groups  can  all  begin  to 
live  under  It. 

1  would  also  like  to  compliment  staff 
person  Richard  Lehfeldt,  who  had  pri- 
mary responsibility  for  the  carrying 
out  of  this  bill  throughout  the  sub- 
committee and  the  full  committee  and 
to  the  floor  for  deliberation,  along 
with  the  other  staffs  of  the  majority 
and  minority  who  have  worked  on  this 
legislation. 

This  is  an  Important  piece  of  legisla- 
tion that  in  fact  will  produce  benefits 
that  will  never  quite  be  as  obvious  as 
some  of  the  more  dramatic  things  that 
we  do  in  this  House  because  of  things 
that  will  never  happen  because  we 
pass  this  legislation.  Because  we  pass 
this  legislation  22  new  central-powered 
generating  stations  will  never  be  built, 
will  never  be  built.  The  consumers  will 
never  have  to  pick  up  that  cost;  the 
grid  lines  will  never  have  to  be  con- 
structed; the  controversy  that  might 
surround  the  production  of  coal  or  nu- 
clear in  any  particular  State  or  local 
community  will  never  have  to  be  ad- 
dressed. 

Why?  Because  that  much  less 
energy  will  be  consumed  because  this 
bill  will  pass.  We  are  here  thinking 
smarter  and  working  smarter  and  not 
harder.  It  is  something  that  I  believe 
on  a  bipartisan  basis  can  produce  legis- 
lation of  this  nature.  It  is  something 
that  we  are  all  going  to  be  proud  of, 
something  that  will  have  a  very  subtle 
but  important  effect  upon  the  massive 
expenditures  which  we  are  to  have  to 
make  in  this  country  over  the  next 
generation  to  produce  the  energy 
which  we  need.  We  are  going  to  find 
very  few  new  major  oil  discoveries  or 
natural  gas  discoveries  in  our  country 
over  the  next  generation.  That  is  just 
a  matter  of  geology.  But  that  does  not 
mean  that  we  still  cannot  continue  to 
have  a  very  productive  economy  as  we 
improve  the  ratio  between  the  use  of 
energy  and  the  amoiuit  of  output  that 
our  overall  economy  can  in  fact  gener- 
ate from  that  more  limited  usage. 
That  is  what  we  have  done  in  the  past 
8  or  7  years;  that  is  what  we  are  going 
to  continue  to  do;  that  is  what  this  bill 
it  all  about. 

I  want  to  compliment  all  who  par- 
ticipated in  its  drafting  and  moving  it 
to  this  point  and  to  its  ultimate  pas- 
sage today. 

D  1400 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Lent]. 

Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  express  my  support  for  the 
National  Appliance  Energy  Conserva- 
tion Act  and  the  solution  it  provides 
:  or  the  problems  which  exist  in  the 
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appliaace  market  today  as  a  result  of 
existing  law.  DOE  is  currently  devel- 
oping national  energy  efficiency  stand- 
ards. Ten  States  currently  have  their 
own  different  appliance  efficiency 
standards  and  some  10  to  12  other 
States  are  moving  to  join  them.  This 
trend  is  creating  an  assortment  of  sep- 
arate and  conflicting  standards  for  the 
appliance  industry  to  meet.  As  appli- 
ance manufacturers  must  tailor  their 
products  to  meet  this  variety  of  stand- 
ards, tills  trend  is  also  increasing  the 
costs  of  producing  appliances,  and  ulti- 
mately, the  costs  of  products  to  con- 
sumerf. 

The  solutions  that  H.R.  87  provides 
for  the  problems  in  today's  appliance 
market  is  the  establishment  of  strin- 
gent national  energy  efficiency  stand- 
ards for  major  household  appliances 
and  home  heating  and  air-conditioning 
units  and  the  establishment  of  a 
strong  mechanism  to  preempt  State 
and  local  standards.  Thus,  States  and 
local  governments  are  willing  to  have 
their  standard  preempted  because  the 
standards  in  H.R.  87  do  not  undercut 
their  efforts  in  this  area.  The  manu- 
facturers agreed  to  the  standards  be- 
cause they  provide  them  with  certain- 
ty and  they  are  technically  feasible. 
Moreover,  delays  have  been  built  into 
the  effective  dates  for  each  standard 
to  create  a  realistic  schedule  for  imple- 
mentation. Finally,  uniform  national 
standards  will  permit  manufacturers 
to  lower  costs  through  the  production 
and  distribution  efficiencies  achieved 
by  serving  a  nationwide  market.  Thus, 
consumers  will  benefit  from  price  re- 
ductions due  to  these  production 
economies  as  well  as  from  savings  in 
energy  consumption. 

Thi*  legislation  was  developed  by  a 
broad  coalition  of  manufacturing  and 
environmental  interest  groups.  It  dem- 
onstrates how  competing  interests  can 
develop  responsible  and  realistic  an- 
swers to  significant  issues  facing  our 
country.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port this  legislation. 

Mr.  SHARP.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Gejdeh- 
son]. 

Mr.  GEJDENSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
commend  the  committee  for  its  speedy 
action  on  this  issue. 

In  the  Connecticut  State  House  in 
1975,  as  I  first  sat  in  that  chamber,  we 
were  confronted  by  the  fact  that  other 
countries  were  as  much  as  50  percent 
more  efficient  than  the  United  States 
in  their  consimiption  of  energy, 
making  their  export  ability  greater 
than  ours,  their  gross  national  product 
grew  with  less  energy  commitment, 
making  them  far  more  competitive. 

As  we  look  at  this  legislation,  this 
bill  will  help  us  over  the  next  20  years 
reduce  between  $66  and  $100  billion  of 
new  plant  construction.  It  will  save 
consmners  approximately  $28  to  $30 


billion  in  additional  rate  costs,  and  will 
leave  American  appliance  manufactur- 
ers predominant  in  this  country,  and 
with  the  possibilities  for  markets  over- 
seas. 

This  committee  deserves  the  com- 
mendation of  the  entire  House  as  we 
take  a  look  at  the  new  energy  chal- 
lenges that  lie  before  us.  It  is  all  too 
easy  to  become  inactive  at  a  time  of 
low  energy  prices  and  surpluses,  but 
these  are  the  times  that  a  congress 
and  a  government  must  act  to  make 
sure  that  we  are  not  confronted  with 
the  gas  lines  of  the  early  and  late 
1970's;  to  make  sure  that  this  Nation  is 
not  once  again  crippled  by  the  debili- 
tating state  of  energy  dependence  on 
foreign  producers. 

I  commend  the  chairman  and  his 
staff  for  his  previous  work  and  the  mi- 
nority for  their  great  effort. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  6  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Barton]. 

Mr.  BARTON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  rise  in  opposition  to  this  legisla- 
tion that  is  before  us  today.  It  is  the 
answer  to  a  question  that  does  not 
need  to  be  answered.  It  comes  from  a 
time  in  the  late  1970's  when  we  felt 
that  there  was  a  shortage  of  energy  in 
this  country  and  that  we  needed  to 
ration  the  available  energy. 

We  passed  a  law  in  1978  that  basical- 
ly required  that  standards  be  set.  The 
Department  of  Energy,  in  the  early 
1980's,  passed  standards  that  basically 
said  the  marketplace  is  working;  we  do 
not  need  to  set  definite  standards. 
There  was  a  court  case  that  said  that 
that  approach  was  not  viable  and  that 
the  Department  of  Energy  should 
come  back  and  set  some  reasonable 
standards. 

The  result  is  this  legislation.  It  is  a 
piece  of  legislation  where  there  has 
been  an  agreement  basically  to  set  ex- 
tremely high  standards,  standards 
higher  than  anything  currently  in  any 
of  the  State  standards,  with  one  or 
two  exceptions.  There  is  going  to  be  a 
tremendous  cost  to  the  American  con- 
siuner. 

In  the  committee  report  that  accom- 
panied this  particular  bill  in  the  last 
Congress,  the  cost  was  estimated  to  be 
$1.4  billion  per  year  to  the  American 
consumer;  $1.4  billion  is  not  a  trivial 
cost.  This  is  not  a  minor  piece  of  legis- 
lation. It  is  going  to  impact  very  heavi- 
ly every  American  citizen  in  this  coun- 
try. 

The  standards  that  are  going  to  be 
set  are  going  to  cause  increased  for- 
eign imports  to  come  into  this  country. 
Many  of  the  foreign  manufacturers  of 
appliances  have  not  felt  that  they 
could  impact  our  domestic  markets  be- 
cause of  the  wide  range  of  products 
and  the  low  cost  of  some  of  these 
products,  but  these  standards  are 
going  to,  in  some  cases,  knock  out  100 
percent  of  existing  products;  in  many 
cases,  70,  80,  90  percent  of  the  existing 


appliances.  When  you  replace  the  low- 
cost  appliances  with  high-cost  appli- 
ances, it  makes  it  very  attractive  for 
foreign  competition  to  come  into  this 
marketplace. 

When  we  are  trying  to  become  more 
competitive  internationally,  now  is  not 
the  time  to  open  our  market  to  more 
foreign  competition. 

This  legislation  also  takes  away  free- 
dom of  choice.  Many  of  the  low-cost 
appliances  in  each  product  range  will 
be  totally  knocked  out  of  the  market- 
place. A  consumer  wishing  to  buy  an 
air-conditioner  in  my  State  of  Texas 
will  not  have  a  wide  range  of  choice. 
He  will  have  one  or  two  ranges  that 
are  very  expensive,  so  he  perhaps  will 
not  be  able  to  buy  that  air-conditioner. 

By  the  same  token,  a  consumer  in 
the  Northeast  who  is  a  low-income 
consumer  and  needs  to  buy  a  new 
heater  perhaps  will  not  be  able  to  buy 
that  heater  or  will  have  to  use  it  less 
because  of  the  cost  of  the  heater. 

These  standards,  once  set.  can  never 
be  lowered.  The  legislation  specifically 
prohibits  any  standard,  once  being  set, 
from  being  reduced.  I  have  some  doubt 
that  the  people  who  will  be  setting  the 
standards  are  going  to  be  so  educated 
and  intelligent  that  they  can  pick  the 
perfect  standard  right  off  the  bat. 
There  is  going  to  be  some  that  are  set 
too  high,  but  under  this  legislation, 
once  set,  they  can  only  be  increased; 
they  can  never  be  decreased. 

There  is  a  cost-benefit  ratio  in  this 
legislation  that  claims  that  the  cost  of 
implementing  the  new  standard,  the 
energy  savings,  should  pay  for  the  new 
appliance  in  a  3-year  time  period,  but 
in  the  next  paragraph,  it  says  but  if  it 
does  not  do  it,  do  not  change  the 
standard,  just  ignore  the  cost-benefit 
ratio. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  could  go  on  and  on 
about  this  legislation,  but  the  bottom 
line  is  that  it  is  bad  public  policy.  It  is 
going  to  be  very  expensive.  It  should 
be  defeated. 

I  voted  against  it  in  the  committee 
and  the  subcommittee,  and  I  am  still 
opposed  to  it  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit  for  the 
Record  my  dissenting  views  on  this 
legislation. 

Dissenting  Views 

I  oppose  the  National  Appliance  Energy 
Conservation  Act  of  1987.  My  main  reason 
for  opi>osing  the  bill  is  that  H.R.  87  short 
shrifts  American  consumers.  This  bill, 
which  has  not  been  the  subject  of  a  single 
day  of  hearings  in  this  Congress  and  had 
only  one  day  of  hearings  in  the  99th  Con- 
gress, imposes  $14.2  billion  in  higher  appli- 
ance costs  on  American  consumers.  It  does 
not  serve  the  public  interest  to  rush  to 
judgement  on  this  vital  consumer  legisla- 
tion. 

Mandatory  appliance  efficiency  standards 
will  deprive  American  consumers  of  the  fun- 
damental right  of  choice  by  forcing  them  to 
choose  among  the  shrinking  selection  of  in- 
creasingly expensive  appliances.  The  cost  of 
products  covered  by  this  legislation  will  rise 
by  $1.4  billion  per  year  and  entire  categories 


of  appliances  will  be  baimed  from  the  mar- 
ketplace. For  example.  90  percent  of  heat 
pumps,  90  percent  of  central  air-condition- 
ers. 90  percent  of  refrigerators  and  freezers, 
and  70  percent  of  the  oil  and  gas  furnaces 
now  on  the  market  will  not  meet  the  effi- 
ciency standards  in  H.R.  87.  These  products 
will  be  banned  from  the  marketplace. 

The  ■inefficient"  products  banned  from 
the  marketplace  will  be  the  least  expensive 
products.  The  committee  has  issued  legisla- 
tion to  divert  the  income  of  the  elderly  and 
poor  towards  conservation  programs.  I  sup- 
port energy  conservation,  but  conservation 
should  not  be  imposed  on  the  American 
people  irrespective  of  cost.  If  consumers 
want  more  efficient  air-conditioners  and  re- 
frigerators, they  should  be  permitted  to 
purchase  them.  There  are  products  in  the 
market  today  that  exceed  the  standards  in 
H.R.  87.  Consumers  have  the  option  to  pur- 
chase more  efficient  appliances  if  they  want 
them.  However,  those  consumers  who  want 
to  save  their  money  in  the  near  term  should 
be  free  to  do  so. 

I  am  sure  U.S.  manufacturers  will  be  able 
to  meet  the  ambitious  standards  in  H.R.  87. 
However,  the  cost  to  American  consumers  of 
meeting  these  standards  will  be  burden- 
some. In  point  of  fact,  the  estimate  that  the 
appliance  costs  will  rise  by  $1.4  billion  per 
year  comes  from  a  group  that  actually  sup- 
ported the  legislation  and  may  be  understat- 
ed. 

Proponents  of  H.R.  87  have  minimized  the 
trade  impact  of  this  legislation.  They  have 
argued  that  trade  in  appliances  covered 
under  H.R.  87  is  minimal,  and  foreign  pene- 
tration of  domestic  markets  is  insignificant. 
However,  according  to  the  Commerce  De- 
partment, there  is  substantial  trade  in  these 
appliances  and  the  legislation  will  have  a  se- 
rious negative  impact  on  the  American 
trade  deficit. 

A  recent  report.  1987  U.S.  Industrial  Out- 
look, indicates  imports  are  growing  in  some 
appliance  categories.  According  to  this 
report.  'Increasing  imports,  more  than 
weather  or  consumer  preference  for  central 
air-conditioning  systems,  caused  1986  do- 
mestic shipments  of  room  air-conditioners 
to  fall  more  than  15  percent  from  their  1985 
level  of  3  million  units."  (Outlook,  p.  22-9). 

H.R.  87  promises  to  aggrevate  the  looming 
trade  deficit  in  appliances.  I  researched 
recent  trends  in  appliance  exports  and  im- 
ports and  found  a  serious  problem.  Exports 
of  six  major  categories  of  appliances  has  de- 
clined by  8  percent  since  1984  and  imports 
of  five  major  categories  of  appliances  rose 
46  percent  over  the  same  period.  We  face  a 
serious  problem  in  appliance  trade  and  H.R. 
87  will  only  lead  to  a  further  deterioration 
of  the  American  position. 

In  a  year  when  Congress  is  grappling  with 
solutions  to  our  massive  trade  deficit,  1 
question  the  propriety  of  encouraging  more 
appliance  imports.  A  15  percent  decrease  in 
domestic  market  share  is  a  serious  trade 
problem,  one  that  is  overlooked  in  H.R.87. 
American  manufacturers  export  refrigera- 
tion equipment  and  air-conditioners  to  130 
countries.  Mandatory  efficiency  standards 
raise  the  costs  of  American  appliances,  and 
is  certain  to  maike  them  less  comtJetitive  In 
foreign  markets  where  cost  is  a  more  impor- 
tant consideration  than  energy  efficiency.  I 
regret  that  the  first  major  piece  of  legisla- 
tion considered  by  the  committee  in  1987 
will  aggravate  our  trade  problems. 

One  of  the  underlying  assumptions  in 
H.R.87  is  the  mistaken  belief  that  conserva- 
tion can  only  be  achieved  by  government 
fiat.  However,  our  experience  over  the  past 
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ten  yean  demonstrates  that  we  do  not  need 
govenunent  standards  In  order  to  Improve 
ttie  energy  efficiency  of  appliances.  In 
recent  years,  the  energy  efficiency  of  ref rig- 
etators  increased  48  percent  and  the  effi- 
ciency of  central  air-condltloners  Increased 
27  percent  Moreover,  these  substantial  Im- 
provefaents  came  in  the  absence  of  manda- 
tory appliance  standards. 

There  are  excellent  laws  on  the  books 
that  require  efficiency  labels,  giving  the 
rtwiminn^r  the  information  necessary  to 
make  product  choices.  Experience  shows 
that  mandatory  efficiency  labels  have  suc- 
ceasfully  encourage  consumers  to  purchase 
effldent  products.  At  the  same  time,  labels 
have  allowed  oonsuniers  the  freedom  of 
cboloe.  I  do  not  share  the  belief  that  we 
"must  protect  the  consumer  from  himself." 

Another  impetus  to  HJt.87  is  a  projection 
that  the  legislation  will  lead  to  $28  blUlon  In 
eoonomic  beneflU  by  the  year  3000.  This  es- 
tiBiate  to  fundamentally  flawed  and  should 
be  dramatically  reduced.  For  one  thing,  the 
repnt  uses  present  day  dollars.  Obviously,  a 
1M7  dollar  In  the  year  2000  will  not  have 
the  same  value  it  has  in  1987.  In  addition, 
the  report  assumes  there  will  be  no  change 
in  use  patterns  after  the  consumer  has  been 
forced  to  purchase  more  efficient  appli- 
ances. Lower  operating  costs  will  tend  to 
result  In  higher  usage  and  distinct  changes 
in  consumer  behavior.  The  report  also  is 
based  on  unreasonable  discount  rates  to  ex- 
aggerate the  benefits  of  H.R.87.  Recogniz- 
ing theae  factors,  the  projected  benefits  of 
HJt.8T  shrink  to  somewhere  In  the  ratnge 
between  $0  and  $4  billion. 

The  establishment  of  national  appliance 
efficiency  standards  also  ignores  sharp  cli- 
matic variations  in  different  regions  of  the 
country.  To  Insist  that  air-conditioners  in 
Minnesota  and  Indiana  have  the  same 
energy-efficiency  ratings  as  air-conditioners 
in  Mississippi  and  Texas  ignores  the  fact 
that  an  air-conditioner  may  be  operated 
four  or  five  times  as  much  In  warmer  cli- 
mates. For  example,  a  comparison  of  hours 
of  air-conditioner  operation  in  different 
cities  demonstrates  that  annual  usage  in  De- 
troit is  365  hours,  while  usage  in  New  Orle- 
ans to  1.370  hours.  Annual  heating  hours  in 
these  two  cities  to  2,533  hours  and  1.099 
hours,  respectively.  H.R.S7  makes  no  allow- 
ance for  variation. 

Thto  lack  of  allowance  for  climatic  vari- 
ations imposes  costs  on  the  consumer.  While 
consumers  in  New  Orleans  may  be  able  to 
recapture  the  higher  cost  of  their  air-condi- 
tioner through  lower  operating  costs  over  a 
period  of  years,  they  will  not  be  able  to  re- 
capture the  cost  of  their  expensive  heat 
pump.  At  the  same  time,  Detroit  consumers 
will  not  be  able  to  recapture  the  higher  cost 
of  an  air-conditioner  designed  for  the  cli- 
mate in  New  Orleans. 

One  of  the  "selling  points"  of  H.R.87  is 
"energy  security".  Proponents  argue  manda- 
tory energy  efficiency  standards  wUl  reduce 
energy  consumption.  However,  this  legisla- 
tion approaches  energy  security  from  exact- 
ly the  wrong  perspective.  Instead  of  order- 
ing the  American  people  to  use  less  energy, 
we  should  remove  the  government  restric- 
tions on  domestic  energy  production.  The 
removal  of  natural  gas  controls,  repeal  of 
the  Fuel  Use  Act.  and  opening  up  our  public 
lands  in  the  West,  Alaska,  and  Outer  Conti- 
nental Shelf  (OCS)  will  go  much  further 
toward  improving  our  energy  security  than 

government  appliance  efficiency  standards. 
It  to  somewhat  ironic  that  thto  to  the  first 

piece  of  energy  legislation  considered  by 

Congress   since   the   collapse   in   world   oil 


prioes  in  January  1986.  In  the  past  fourteen 
months.  Congress  has  done  nothing  about 
the  most  serious  energy  threat  confronting 
our  nation  since  1979.  Over  this  period,  the 
United  States  has  lost  800.000  barrels  per 
day  of  domestic  production,  or  9  percent  of 
total  domestic  production.  At  the  same 
time,  oil  consumption  rose  by  over  1  million 
barrels  per  day  and  oil  imports  rose  by  22 
percent.  Congress  has  done  nothing  about 
this  serious  problem. 

At  best,  H.R.  87  will  reduce  domestic 
energy  consumption  by  1  percent  to  2  per- 
cent over  a  ten  year  period.  However,  the 
rtolBg  dependency  on  foreign  oil  imports  will 
eraae  any  benefit  from  the  legtolation.  In 
the  end.  we  linow  government  appliance 
standards  will  not  be  the  foundation  of  our 
energy  security.  Energy  security  to  best 
achieved  through  maintenance  of  American 
energy  production.  At  the  present  time,  the 
best  way  to  maintain  U.S.  oil  production  is 
through  an  oil  import  fee  or  tax  incentives 
for  domestic  exploration  and  development. 

On  November  1.  1986,  President  Reagan 
vetoed  H.R.  5465  on  the  grounds  that  the 
legtolation  Intruded  unduly  into  the  market- 
place, limited  the  freedom  of  choice  avail- 
able to  consumers,  unintentionally  harmed 
consumers,  especially  low  income  and  elder- 
ly consumers,  abridged  traditional  state  re- 
sponsibilities and  perogatives,  and  mandat- 
ed a  long  series  of  complicated  future  rule- 
makings. Only  one  of  these  objections  has 
been  addressed,  the  future  rulemakings. 

An  amendment  authored  by  the  ranking 
Republican  member  of  the  Energy  and 
Power  Subcommittee  and  adopted  by  the 
subcommittee  eliminated  mandatory  rule- 
makings in  favor  of  discretionary  rulemak- 
ings after  the  maundatory  rulemakings. 
While  thto  amendment  to  a  dtotinct  improve- 
ment to  H.R.  87,  most  of  the  objectionable 
prcwtoions  cited  by  President  Reagan  in  hto 
veto  message  were  not  addressed  by  the 
committee  and  remain  in  the  legtolation. 

The  committee  had  the  opportunity  to 
come  up  with  national  appliance  conserva- 
tioB  standards  that  were  reasonable.  In- 
stead, we  adopted  legtolation  that  embraced 
appliance  efficiency  standards  that  were  to- 
tally unreasonable.  According  to  the  Senate 
report  on  S.  83.  the  companion  bill  to  H.R. 
87.  "The  standards  in  most  cases  are  as 
strong  as.  or  stronger  than,  any  State  stand- 
arcb  currently  in  effect." 

I  can  appreciate  the  fact  that  litigation 
over  the  1978  statute  has  establtohed  the  re- 
quirement for  national  appliance  standards. 
However,  it  to  not  apparent  to  me  they  must 
be  measured  by  the  excesses  of  the  few 
states  that  currently  have  standards.  Those 
states  that  do  not  have  standards  will  not 
only  be  forced  to  accept  standards,  but  the 
strictest  possible  standards.  H.R.  87  locks  in 
these  unreasonable  standards,  since  the  bill 
has  no  provtoion  to  lower  standards  if  they 
prove  unrealtotic  or  burdensome.  In  fact, 
H.R.  87  specifically  forbids  any  lowering  of 
appliance  standards.  Since  prices  have  no 
place  to  go  but  up.  the  legislation  will  have 
an  Inflationary  impact. 

The  legislation  atoo  establtohes  condition- 
al cost  effectiveness  tests  for  the  implemen- 
tation of  appliance  standards.  A  standard  Is 
deemed  "economically  justified"  if  the  addi- 
tional cost  to  consumers  of  appliances  that 
comply  with  the  standards  to  less  than  three 
times  the  value  of  the  energy  savings  during 
the  first  year  of  use.  However,  a  determina- 
tion that  a  product  does  meet  this  test 
cannot  be  taken  into  consideration  when 
the  Department  of  Energy  makes  an  evalua- 
tion of  economic  Justification.  It  to  virtually 


impossible  to  fail  the  determination  of  eco- 
nomic Juttlf  ication  under  thto  criterion. 

In  effect,  H.R.  87  creates  Corporate  Aver- 
age Fuel  Economy  (CAFE)  standards  for  ap- 
pliances instead  of  automobiles.  These 
CAFE  standards  have  proven  to  be  unwork- 
able for  automobiles  and  there  to  no  reason 
to  expect  they  will  work  any  lietter  for  re- 
frigerators, heat  pumps,  or  central  air-con- 
ditioning units. 

Mr.  SHARP.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  distingxiished  gentle- 
man fnom  Oregon  [Mr.  WYDiai],  a 
member  of  our  subcommittee,  who  has 
been  very  aggressive  In  puirsuing 
energy  conservation. 

Mr.  WYDEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge 
support  of  the  National  Appliance 
Energy  Conservation  Act  of  1987. 

If  we  as  a  nation  are  to  use  energy 
wisely,  we  must  take  advantage  of  con- 
servation whenever  we  can.  Passage  of 
this  bill  will  be  a  major  victory  in  the 
battle  (or  wise  energy  use  and  reduc- 
tion of  dependence  on  foreign  energy 
sources. 

Mr.  Speaker,  States  like  my  home 
State  ot  Oregon  historically  have  been 
the  birthplace  and  proving  grounds  of 
progresBive  approaches  to  energy  regu- 
lation. Though  this  bill  creates  nation- 
al standards,  it  does  not  entirely  de- 
prive the  States  of  flexibility  in  regu- 
lating energy  conservation. 

For  example,  the  bill  allows  the  Sec- 
retary of  Energy  to  waive  Federal  pre- 
emption where  State  regulation  is 
needed  to  address  local  interests.  The 
standards  for  gi-anting  waivers  are  de- 
signed to  give  the  States  the  necessary 
leeway  to  handle  unusual  and  compel- 
ling local  problems  while  protecting 
industry  from  a  proliferation  of  State 
standards  that  differ  from  one  an- 
other. 

Also,  of  great  importance  to  Oregon, 
the  bin  will  not  bar  flexible,  perform- 
ance-based building  codes  designed  to 
promote  energy  conservation.  These 
codes  do  not  require  builders  to  install 
appliances  that  exceed  Federal  effi- 
ciency standards.  However,  they  allow 
buildeic  to  install  more  efficient  appli- 
ances as  an  alternative  to  meeting 
high  energy  conservation  standards 
for  walls,  windows,  or  other  building 
components. 

The  bill  requires  trades  to  be  on  a 
one-to-one  basis.  We  should  note  that 
rarely  does  the  savings  achievable 
with  an  appliance  exactly  match  what 
is  achievable  elsewhere.  Although 
States  should  make  their  tradeoffs  as 
near  to  one  to  one  as  possible,  they 
need  not  be  exact. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  two  techni- 
cal changes  we  made  to  the  building 
code  language  in  subcommittee.  First, 
we  clarified  that  tradeoffs  may  be 
made  on  an  equivalent  cost  basis.  This 
change  makes  the  wording  of  section 
327(f)(3)(C)  consistent  with 

327(f)(3)(F).  Second,  we  made  a  small 
change  in  the  wording  of  327(f)(3)(E) 
to  clarify  that  half  the  options  a  State 


code  offers  for  a  particular  appliance 
must  fall  within  5  percent  of  the  Fed- 
eral standard.  It's  my  understanding 
that  this  change  has  been  discussed 
with  the  managers  of  the  bill  in  the 
Senate,  and  they  concur  that  the 
House  language  more  clearly  captures 
the  intent  of  the  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  excellent  bill  ad- 
dresses a  national  problem  without 
unduly  tying  the  hands  of  the  States. 
It  will  benefit  manufacturers  and  con- 
sumers alike  and  has  deservedly 
earned  their  broad  support.  But  most 
importantly,  this  bill  will  help  our 
Nation  use  energy  more  efficiently. 
And  that,  Mr.  Speaker,  helps  every- 
body in  the  long  run. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  again  commend  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Sharp]. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Oxley]. 

Mr.  OXLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  that  we  are  here  today  to  con- 
sider H.R.  87,  the  National  Appliance 
Energy  Conservation  Act  of  1987,  so 
early  in  the  100th  Congress.  By  now, 
we  are  all  aware  that  H.R.  87  is  sub- 
stantially identical  to  legislation 
passed  by  voice  vote  by  both  the 
House  and  Senate  in  the  last  Congress. 
However,  the  President  chose  not  to 
sign  that  bill  into  law. 

As  a  cosponsor  of  that  legislation,  as 
well  as  the  bill  before  us  today,  I  am 
especially  pleased  that  the  administra- 
tion has  accepted  the  few  changes 
made  in  the  bill  and  will  not  oppose 
this  version  of  the  National  Appliance 
Energy  Conservation  Act  of  1987. 

The  legislation  amends  the  Energy 
Policy  and  Conservation  Act  of  1975 
[EPCA]  to  establish  specific  energy 
conservation  standards  for  major 
home  appliances.  H.R.  87  is  the  result 
of  last  year's  breakthrough  in  lengthy 
negotiations  between  appliance  manu- 
facturers and  energy  conservation 
groups,  led  by  the  Natural  Resources 
Defense  Council  [NRDC]. 

Most  appliance  manufacturers  and 
energy  conservationists  now  agree 
that  national  standards  for  home  ap- 
pliances would  be  more  beneficial  and 
less  costly  than  a  proliferation  of  dif- 
fering State  standards.  A  single  na- 
tional standard  maintains  a  more 
stable  market  for  the  development  of 
energy  efficiency  products  by  manu- 
facturers. In  addition,  a  single  stand- 
ard provides  a  reliable  basis  for  fore- 
casting and  managing  energy  con- 
sumption and  resources.  Furthermore, 
at  present  it  appears  more  efficient 
and  less  costly  to  set  standards  by  law 
than  to  Invoke  a  Federal  rulemaking 
process. 

Since  a  number  of  States  recently 
have  begun  to  look  seriously  at  estab- 
lishing their  own  standards  for  home 
appliances,  this  legislation  is  very  im- 
portant to  ensure  that  energy  efficient 


appliances  remain  available  to  con- 
sumers nationwide.  It  is  equally  impor- 
tant to  ensure  the  survival  of  our  own 
appliance  manufacturing  companies, 
many  of  which  are  located  in  my  home 
State  of  Ohio,  which  are  under  in- 
creasing competitive  pressure  from 
foreign  manufacturers. 

The  last  thing  U.S.  appliance  manu- 
facturers need  is  to  have  various  State 
laws  further  impede  their  competition 
by  requiring  multiple  energy  efficien- 
cy standards. 

Mr.  Speaker,  some  argue  that  H.R. 
87  is  an  unnecessary  intrusion  into 
both  the  marketplace  and  States 
rights.  However,  both  the  manufactur- 
ers and  the  States  support  it.  Some 
say  that  uniform  energy  efficiency 
standards  will  increase  consumer  costs. 
But  the  American  Council  for  an 
Energy-Efficiency  Economy  estimates 
that  consumers  will  save  at  least  $28 
billion  by  the  year  2000  if  this  legisla- 
tion is  enacted. 

Some  say  this  legislation  is  unneces- 
sary in  light  of  abundant  and  cheap 
energy  supplies.  However,  I  believe 
H.R.  87  is  a  necessary  and  prudent 
step  on  the  side  of  energy  conserva- 
tion that  will  result  in  significant 
energy  savings  in  the  coming  years. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
important  legislation. 

Mr.  SHARP.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve 
the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  DeLay]. 

Mr.  Delay.  Mr.  Speaker,  here  we 
are  again  today  fighting  another  piece 
of  legislation  that  would  cripple  AJner- 
ican  industries  trying  to  compete  with 
foreign  imports.  When  will  the  Mem- 
bers in  this  Chamber  learn  that  we 
have  got  to  stop  coming  up  with  new 
ideas  to  hurt  our  competitiveness. 

The  more  we  clamp  down  on  our  in- 
dustries to  comply  with  federally  man- 
dated regiilations  that  have  nothing  to 
do  with  market  decisions  that  either 
consumers  or  businesses  would  make, 
we  reroute  more  and  more  dollars 
toward  inefficient  usages. 

The  words  "inefficient"  and  "com- 
petitive" are  oxymorons.  They  are  mu- 
tually exclusive  terms.  And  it  appears 
that  the  existence  of  this  Congress  is 
often  also  mutually  exclusive  with 
competitiveness.  The  more  we  pass 
legislation  like  this,  the  more  we  ex- 
clude the  ability  of  businesses  to  com- 
pete. Think  about  that  the  next  time 
you  start  whining  about  our  trade  def- 
icit. 

This  bill  will  also  have  a  profound 
impact  on  the  poor  and  unemployed  in 
this  Nation.  It  is  estimated  that  the 
cost  of  a  refrigerator  will  be  up  to  $40 
more,  up  to  $50  for  an  room  air-condi- 
tioner, up  to  $125  for  central  air-condi- 
tioning, and  up  to  $150  more  for  a  gas 
furnace. 

These  price  increases  will  no  doubt 
push  these  appliances  out  of  the  realm 


of  affordability  for  many  ix>or  con- 
sumers. And  the  argument  that  they 
will  save  on  energy  costs  in  the  future 
ignores  the  fact  that  they  would  oth- 
erwise choose  how  much  energy  to  use 
by  deciding  how  to  use  their  appli- 
ance—how often,  at  what  temperature, 
et  cetera.  We  will  take  away  another 
consumer  choice,  which,  when  left  to 
the  free  market,  would  have  accom- 
plished the  same  thing. 

This  bill  is  the  first  in  a  series  of  de- 
bacles planned  for  this  Congress  that 
will  impair  our  economic  strength. 
Soon  we  will  consider  the  plant  closing 
bill,  the  Parental  Leave  Act,  the  rais- 
ing of  the  minimum  wage.  Now  is  the 
time  to  stop  these  bills  before  they  do 
more  damage  than  that  already  done 
by  ill  conceived  government  decisions. 

This  bill  may  have  been  a  good  idea 
before  we  worried  about  our  competi- 
tive ability.  But  now  that  we  finally 
admit  to  ourselves  how  important  it  is 
for  business  to  be  able  to  compete, 
let's  take  this  opportimity  to  under- 
stand why  anticompetitive  legislation 
such  as  the  National  Appliance  Energy 
Conservation  Act  of  1987  must  be  de- 
feated. 

Mr.  GEJDENSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud 
to  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  87,  the  National  Ap- 
pliance Energy  Conservation  Act  of  1987.  This 
legislation  will  save  consumers  rr>or>ey  on  their 
utility  bills,  reduce  the  need  for  the  construc- 
tion of  expensive  r>ew  powerplants,  and  will 
help  maintain  the  competitiverwss  of  the 
American  appliance  industry  with  foreign  pro- 
ducers. 

I  am  elated  that  the  appliance  industry  and 
the  environmental  community  fiave  agreed  on 
this  consensus  legislation  after  over  a  decade 
of  conflict  on  appliance  efficiency  standards.  I 
am  also  pleased  that  President  Reagan  has 
pledged  not  to  veto  this  bill,  ending  his  6-year 
long  fight  against  appliance  efficiency  stand- 
ards. 

When  I  first  started  worliing  on  this  issue  as 
a  member  of  the  (Connecticut  State  Legisla- 
ture in  1 975,  everyt>ody  said  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment ought  to  set  energy  efficier>cy  star>d- 
ards.  After  I  anived  in  Ck>ngress  in  1980,  the 
Reagan  administration  eliminated  Vne  national 
standards  passed  by  Cortgress.  I  responded 
with  national  appliar>ce  efficiency  legislation 
which  I  introduced  in  the  98th  and  99th  Con- 
gress. 

Now  that  everyone  has  agreed  on  the  need 
for  national  appliance  efficiency  standards  we 
can  get  down  to  the  business  of  saving  con- 
sumers money,  and  saving  energy.  H.R.  87 
will  save  consumers  over  $28  billion  on  their 
utility  bills  by  the  year  2000.  The  energy  saved 
by  these  standards  is  equivalent  to  the  energy 
produced  by  22  large  nuclear  powerplants, 
with  none  of  the  cost,  and  no  nuclear  waste. 

Assuming  that  each  of  these  nuclear  plants 
cost  S3  billion,  over  $66  billion  in  powerplant 
construction  costs  will  be  avoided.  As  a  result, 
tt>e  dreaded  "rate  shock"  that  can  occur 
when  new  powerplants  come  on  line  could  be 
avoided  ar>d  the  consumer's  energy  costs  fur- 
tt>er  reduced. 
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banefit  of  the  biit  is  that  it  will  help 
I  Anwrican  gppianca  Industry  become  more 


This  is  not  a  question  of  having  no 
standards    or    having    the    standards 


The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore.     Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
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"(D)  For  water  heaters,  energy  factor. 
"(E)  For  pool  heaters,  thermal  efficiency. 


signed  for  installation  outdoors,   approved 
for  restotance  to  wind.  rain,  and  snow,  and 


energy  efficiency  of  the  type  (or  class)  of 
covered  products  involved. 
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Another  bsrwiit  of  the  Ml  is  that  it  will  help 
the  American  appliance  industry  become  more 
competitive  in  wortd  marlcets.  The  Japanese 
are  producing  refrigerator/freezers  that  are 
twice  as  efficient  as  typical  American  models. 
More  efficient  appliances  will  help  ensure  that 
ttw  American  appliance  industry  is  not  over- 
whelmed by  foreign  competition  as  has  hap- 
pened in  so  many  other  manufacturing  indus- 


Mr.  Speaiter,  ttiere  are  no  losers  with  this 
biH.  only  winners.  Improving  energy  efficiency 
is  the  cheapest  way  to  increase  America's 
energy  supplies.  As  a  domestic  energy  source 
it  also  reduces  our  dependence  on  unstable 
foreign  energy  supplies.  Finally,  it  is  the  most 
erwironmentatty  sound  energy  source  because 
it  reduces  emissions  from  fossil  fuel  plants 
and  the  generation  of  nuclear  waste. 

Mr.  SLATTERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  the  roational  Apptance  Energy  Conser- 
vation Act  I  am  an  original  cosponsor  of  this 
legislatioa  and  I  was  very  disapix>inted  that  it 
was  not  sigrwd  into  law  last  year. 

This  legislation  is  strongly  supported  by  a 
coaltion  of  .appliance  manufacturers,  environ- 
mentalists, utilities,  and  consumer  groups.  It 
wiH  require  appliances  to  be  15  to  25  percent 
more  efficient  ttian  the  average  appliances 
sold  in  1965.  It  will  give  consumers  a  net  sav- 
ings of  $28  billion  through  the  year  2000,  or 
almost  S300  per  household. 

In  short  this  legislation  will  reduce  the  Na- 
tion's need  for  new  electric  powerplants,  save 
energy  consumers  billions  of  dollars  and  will 
also  provide  significant  environmental  and  in- 
dustry benefits. 

This  biH  wM  bring  much  needed  uniformity 
to  the  American  appliance  marketplace.  In  the 
absence  of  natkxial  standards,  several  States, 
indudkig  Kansas,  have  adopted  standards  for 
some  or  all  meior  appliances.  This  regulatory 
uncertainty  arxf  patcfmrork  of  State  standards 
wW  make  it  more  diffKult  to  market  products, 
unless  the  Federal  Government  steps  in  to 
bring  order  to  the  situatk>n. 

Mr.  Speaker,  ttus  bill  is  kM>g  overdue,  both 
Houses  of  Congress  have  moved  quickly  this 
year  to  place  ttiis  legislation  on  the  Presi- 
dent's desk,  and  I  am  pleased  that  he  intends 
to  sign  it  this  year.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
join  me  in  supporting  ttiis  important  initiative. 
1^.  MCK3RHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

yb.  Siieaker,  in  the  arguments 
against  this  legislation  we  have  been 
told  that  the  legislation  would  hurt  us 
in  competition  with  foreign  products. 
We  have  also  been  told  that  it  would 
cost  the  consimier  more  money  than 
he  is  now  paying  for  the  product. 
These  argimients  just  do  not  prove  out 
when  we  look  into  the  facts  behind 
the  case. 

We  are  going  to  have  to  have  nation- 
al standards.  They  have  t>een  mandat- 
ed by  an  act  of  Congress  and  by  the 
courts.  We  know  now  that  there  are 
already  10  State  standards  in  different 
States  that  are  entirely  different. 
There  are  going  to  be  at  least  10  or  12 
more  that  are  being  worked  on  at  the 
present  time. 


This  is  not  a  question  of  having  no 
standards  or  having  the  standards 
that  we  are  presenting.  We  are  trying 
to  preempt  the  many  State  standards 
so  that  there  can  be  one  standard  for 
our  country,  so  that  the  products  can 
be  produced  cheaper  with  less  difficul- 
ty and  with  less  engineering,  and  so 
that  the  products  that  we  produce  will 
be  of  a  higher  standard  than  we  have 
at  the  present  time. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  the  sav- 
ings to  the  consumer  for  the  lower 
cost  energy  would  be  more  than  t)ie 
additional  cost  that  might  be  set  on 
the  appliances  that  are  sold.  The  argu- 
ment that  foreign  competitors  will  be 
able  to  do  better  just  simply  is  not 
substantiated  by  the  facts.  Of  course, 
we  are  going  to  have  to  wait  and  see 
what  happens,  as  we  always  do  with 
legislation,  but  I  think  the  benefits  of 
H JR.  87  completely  outweigh  the  possi- 
ble future  cost  of  foreign  competition 
with  U.S.  manufacturers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  SHARP.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Gray  of  Illinois).  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Sharp]  that  the 
House  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
bill,  H.R.  87,  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  bill,  as  amended,  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

Mr.  SHARP.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  Senate  bill  (S.  83) 
to  amend  the  Energy  Policy  and  Con- 
servation Act  with  respect  to  energy 
conservation  standards  for  appliances, 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  consider- 
ation in  the  House. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the 
Senate  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana? 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  and  I  will 
not  object,  I  will  ask  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  the  reason  for  his  re- 
quest. 

Mr.  SHARP.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield,  I  appreciate  the  gen- 
tleman's asking  the  question  so  that 
our  other  colleagues  will  Itnow. 

The  bills  are  nearly  identical.  Cer- 
tainly they  are  in  all  provisions  and 
concepts,  and  there  are  only  very 
slight  alterations  in  technical  lan- 
guage. In  order  to  expedite  the  consid- 
eration and  not  entail  further  activi- 
ties in  the  process,  we  simply  will  take 
the  Senate  language  where  there  are 
some  slight  technical  differences. 
Mr.    MOORHEAD.    Mr.    Speaker,    I 

thank  the  gentleman,  and  I  withdraw 

my  reservation  of  objection. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  bill,  as 
foUows: 

s.  83 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION. 1.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  referred  to  as  the  "Na- 
tional Appliance  Energy  Conservation  Act 
of  1987-'. 
SEC.  2.  DEEINITIONS. 

(a)  Ehergy  CoNSi»VATiON  Standard.— Sec- 
tion 321(a)<6)  of  the  Energy  Policy  and  Con- 
servaticBi  Act  (42  U.S.C.  6291<aK6))  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(6)  The  term  'energy  conservation  stand- 
ard' means— 

"(A)  a  performance  standard  which  pre- 
scribes a  minimum  level  of  energy  efficiency 
or  a  maximum  quantity  of  energy  use  for  a 
covered  product,  determined  in  accordance 
with  test  procedures  prescribed  under  sec- 
tion 323:  or 

"(B)  a  design  requirement  for  the  prod- 
ucts specified  in  paragraphs  (6),  (7).  (8), 
(10),  and  (13)  of  section  322(a);  and 
includes  any  other  requirements  which  the 
Secretary  may  prescribe  under  section 
325(0).' 

(b)  Itew  Definitions.— Section  321(a)  of 
the  Energy  Policy  and  Conservation  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  •291(a))  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  the  following  paragraphs: 

••(19)  The  term  AV  is  the  adjusted 
volume  for  refrigerators,  refrigerator-freez- 
ers, and  freezers,  as  defined  in  the  applica- 
ble test  procedure  prescribed  under  section 
323. 

"(20)  The  term  'annual  fuel  utilization  ef- 
ficiency' means  the  efficiency  descriptor  for 
furnaces  and  boilers,  determined  using  test 
procedures  prescribed  under  section  323  and 
based  cai  the  assumption  that  all— 

"(A)  weatherized  warm  air  furnaces  or 
boilers  are  located  out-of-doors; 

"(B)  warm  air  furnaces  which  are  not 
weatherized  are  located  indoors  and  all  com- 
bustion and  ventilation  air  is  admitted 
through  grills  or  ducts  from  the  outdoors 
and  does  not  communicate  with  air  in  the 
conditioned  space;  and 

"(C)  boilers  which  are  not  weatherized  are 
located  within  the  heated  spa^e. 

"(21)  The  term  'central  air  conditioner' 
means  a  product,  other  than  a  packaged  ter- 
minal air  conditioner,  which— 

"(A)  is  powered  by  single  phase  electric 
current; 

"(B)  Is  air-cooled; 

"(C)  Is  rated  below  65,000  Btu  per  hour; 

"(D)  is  not  contained  within  the  same  cab- 
inet as  a  furnace  the  rated  capacity  of 
which  is  above  225,000  Btu  per  hour;  and 

"(E)  Is  a  heat  pump  or  a  cooling  only  unit. 

"(22)  The  term  'efficiency  descriptor' 
means  the  ratio  of  the  useful  output  to  the 
total  energy  input,  determined  using  the 
test  procedures  prescribed  under  section  323 
and  ejspressed  for  the  following  products  in 
the  following  terms: 

"(A)  For  furnaces  and  direct  heating 
equipment,  annual  fuel  utilization  efficien- 
cy. 

"(B)  For  room  air  conditioners,  energy  ef- 
ficiency ratio. 

"(C)  For  central  air  conditioning  and  cen- 
tral air  conditioning  heat  pumps,  seasonal 
energy  efficiency  ratio. 


"(D)  For  water  heaters,  energy  factor. 

"(E)  For  pool  heaters,  thermal  efficiency. 

"(23)  The  term  'furnace'  means  a  product 
which  utilizes  only  single-phase  electric  cur- 
rent, or  single-phase  electric  current  or  DC 
current  in  conjunction  with  natural  gas. 
propane,  or  home  heating  oil,  and  which— 

"(A)  is  designed  to  be  the  principal  heat- 
ing source  for  the  living  space  of  a  resi- 
dence; 

"(B)  is  not  contained  within  the  same  cab- 
inet with  a  central  air  conditioner  whose 
rated  cooling  capacity  is  above  65.000  Btu 
per  hour; 

"(C)  is  an  electric  central  furnace,  electric 
boiler,  forced-air  central  furnace,  gravity 
central  furnace,  or  low  pressure  steam  or 
hot  water  lx>iler;  and 

"(D)  has  a  heat  input  rate  of  less  than 
300,000  Btu  per  hour  for  electric  boilers  and 
low  pressure  steam  or  hot  water  boilers  and 
less  than  225,000  Btu  per  hour  for  forced-air 
central  furnaces,  gravity  central  furnaces, 
and  electric  central  furnaces. 

"(24)  The  terms  'heat  pump'  or  'reverse 
cycle'  mean  a  product,  other  than  a  pack- 
aged terminal  heat  pump,  which— 

"(A)  consists  of  one  or  more  assemblies; 

"(B)  is  powered  by  single  phase  electric 
current; 

"(C)  is  rated  below  65,000  Btu  per  hour; 

"(D)  utilizes  an  indoor  conditioning  coil, 
compressors,  and  refrigerant-to-outdoor-air 
heat  exchanger  to  provide  air  heating;  and 

"(E)  may  also  provide  air  cooling,  dehu- 
midlfying.  humidifying  circulating,  and  air 
cleaning. 

"(25)  The  term  'pool  heater'  means  an  ap- 
pliance designed  for  heating  nonpotable 
water  contained  at  atmospheric  pressure,  in- 
cluding heating  water  in  swimming  pools, 
spas,  hot  tubs  and  similar  applications. 

"(26)  The  term  'thermal  efficiency  of  pool 
heaters'  means  a  measure  of  the  heat  in  the 
water  delivered  at  the  heater  outlet  divided 
by  the  heat  input  of  the  pool  heater  as 
measured  under  test  conditions  specified  in 
section  2.8.1  of  the  American  National 
Standard  for  Gas  Fired  Pool  Heaters. 
Z21. 56-1986,  or  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary. 

"(27)  The  term  'water  heater'  means  a 
product  which  utilizes  oil,  gas,  or  electricity 
to  heat  potable  water  for  use  outside  the 
heater  upon  demand,  including— 

"(A)  storage  type  units  which  heat  and 
store  water  at  a  thermostatically  controlled 
temperature,  including  gas  storage  water 
heaters  with  an  input  of  75.000  Btu  per 
hour  or  less,  oil  storage  water  heaters  with 
an  input  of  105,000  Btu  per  hour  or  less,  and 
electric  storage  water  heaters  with  an  input 
of  12  kilowatts  or  less; 

"(B)  instantaneous  type  units  which  heat 
water  but  contain  no  more  than  one  gallon 
of  water  per  4,000  Btu  per  hour  of  input,  in- 
cluding gas  instantaneous  water  heaters 
with  an  input  of  200,000  Btu  per  hour  or 
less,  oil  instantaneous  water  heaters  with  an 
input  of  210,000  Btu  per  hour  or  less,  and 
electric  Instantaneous  water  heaters  with  an 
input  of  12  kilowatts  or  less;  and 

"(C)  heat  pump  type  units,  with  a  maxi- 
mum current  rating  of  24  amperes  at  a  volt- 
age no  greater  than  250  volts,  which  are 
products  designed  to  transfer  thermal 
energy  from  one  temperature  level  to  a 
higher  temperature  level  for  the  purpose  of 
heating  water,  including  all  ancillary  equip- 
ment such  as  fans,  storage  tanks,  piunps.  or 
controls  necessary  for  the  device  to  perform 
its  function. 

"(28)  The  term  'weatherized  warm  air  fur- 
nace or  Iwiler'  means  a  furnace  or  Iwiler  de- 


signed for  installation  outdoors,  approved 
for  resistance  to  wind,  rain,  and  snow,  and 
supplied  with  its  own  venting  system." 

SEC.  3.  C()VERA(;E. 

Section  322(a)  of  the  Energy  Policy  and 
Conservation  Act  (42  U.S.C.  6292(a))  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"COVERAGE 

"Sec  322.  (a)  In  General.— The  following 
consumer  products,  excluding  those  con- 
sumer products  designed  solely  for  use  in 
recreational  vehicles  and  other  mobile 
equipment,  are  covered  products:        , 

"(1)  Refrigerators,  refrigerator-freezers, 
and  freezers  which  can  be  operated  by  alter- 
nating current  electricity,  excluding— 

•"(A)  any  type  designed  to  be  used  without 
doors;  and 

"(B)  any  tyrw  which  does  not  include  a 
compressor  and  condenser  unit  as  an  inte- 
gral part  of  the  cabinet  assembly. 

"(2)  Room  air  conditioners. 

"(3)  Central  air  conditioners  and  central 
air  conditioning  heat  pumps. 

••(4)  Water  heaters. 

"(5)  F\imaces. 

"(6)  Dishwashers. 

"(7)  Clothes  washers. 

"(8)  Clothes  dryers. 

"(9)  Direct  heating  equipment. 

"(10)  Kitchen  ranges  and  ovens. 

"(11)  Pool  heaters. 

"(12)  Television  sets. 

"(13)  Any  other  type  of  consumer  product 
which  the  Secretary  classifies  as  a  covered 
product  under  subsection  (b)." 

SEC.  4.  TEST  PROCEDCRES. 

Section  323  of  the  Energy  Policy  and  Con- 
senation  Act  (42  U.S.C.  6293)  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

■TEST  PROCEDURES 

"Sec.  323.  (a)  General  Rule.— All  test  pro- 
cedures and  related  determinations  pre- 
scribed or  made  by  the  Secretary  with  re- 
spect to  any  covered  product  (or  class  there- 
of) which  are  in  effect  on  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  the  National  Appliance  Energy 
Conservation  Act  of  1987  shall  remain  in 
effect  until  the  Secretary  amends  such  test 
procedures  and  related  determinations 
under  subsection  (b). 

"(b)  Amended  and  New  Procedures.— 
(1)(A)  The  Secretary  may  amend  test  proce- 
dures with  respect  to  any  covered  product  if 
the  Secretary  determines  that  amended  test 
procedures  would  more  accurately  or  fully 
comply  with  the  requirements  of  paragraph 
(3). 

"(B)  The  Secretary  may,  in  aiccordance 
with  the  requirements  of  this  sul>section, 
prescribe  test  procedures  for  any  consumer 
product  classified  as  a  covered  product 
under  section  322(b). 

"(C)  The  Secretary  shall  direct  the  Na- 
tional Bureau  of  Standards  to  assist  in  de- 
veloping new  or  amended  test  procedures. 

"(2)  If  the  Secretary  determines,  on  his 
own  behalf  or  in  response  to  a  petition  by 
any  interested  person,  that  a  test  procedure 
should  be  prescribed  or  amended,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  promptly  publish  in  the  Federal 
Register  proposed  test  procedures  and 
afford  interested  persons  an  opportunity  to 
present  oral  and  written  data,  views,  and  ar- 
guments with  respect  to  such  procedures. 
The  comment  period  shall  not  be  less  than 
60  days  and  may  be  extended  for  good  cause 
shown  to  not  more  than  270  days.  In  pre- 
scribing or  amending  a  test  procedure,  the 
Secretary  shall  take  into  account  such  infor- 
mation as  the  Secretary  determines  relevant 
to  such  procedure,  including  technological 
developments   relating   to   energy   use   or 


energy  efficiency  of  the  type  (or  class)  of 
covered  products  involved. 

"(3)  Any  test  procedures  prescril>ed  or 
amended  under  this  section  shall  be  reason- 
ably designed  to  produce  test  results  which 
measure  energy  efficiency,  energy  use,  or  es- 
timated annual  operating  cost  of  a  covered 
product  during  a  representative  average  use 
cycle  or  period  of  use,  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary,  and  shall  not  be  unduly  burden- 
some to  conduct. 

""(4)  If  the  test  procedure  is  a  procedure 
for  determining  estimated  aimual  operating 
costs,  such  procedure  shall  provide  that 
such  costs  shall  be  calculated  from  measure- 
ments of  energy  use  in  a  representative  av- 
erage use  cycle  or  period  of  use.  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary,  and  from  represent- 
ative average  unit  costs  of  the  energy 
needed  to  operate  such  product  during  such 
cycle.  The  Secretary  shall  provide  informa- 
tion to  manufacturers  with  resi>ect  to  repre- 
sentative average  unit  costs  of  energy. 

"(c)  Restriction  on  Certain  Representa- 
tions.—(  1 )  No  manufacturer,  distributor,  re- 
tailer, or  private  labeler  may  make  any  rep- 
resentation— 

"(A)  in  writing  (including  a  representation 
on  a  label );  or 

"(B)  in  any  broadcast  advertisement, 
with  respect  to  the  energy  use  or  efficiency 
of  a  covered  product  to  which  a  test  proce- 
dure is  applicable  under  subsection  (a)  or 
the  cost  of  energy  consumed  by  such  prod- 
uct, unless  such  product  has  l)een  tested  in 
accordance  with  such  test  procedure  and 
such  representation  fairly  discloses  the  re- 
sults of  such  testing. 

"(2)  Effective  180  days  after  an  amended 
or  new  lest  procedure  applicable  to  a  cov- 
ered product  is  prescribed  under  subsection 
(b).  no  manufacturer,  distributor,  retailer, 
or  private  labeler  may  make  auiy  representa- 
tion— 

"(A)  in  writing  (including  a  representation 
on  a  lal)el );  or 

"(B)  in  any  broadcast  advertisement, 
with  respect  to  energy  use  or  efficiency  of 
such  product  or  cost  of  energy  consumed  by 
such  product,  unless  such  product  has  been 
tested  in  accordance  with  such  amended  or 
new  test  procedures  and  such  representa- 
tion fairly  discloses  the  results  of  such  test- 
ing. 

••(3)  On  the  petition  of  any  manufsuiturer, 
distributor,  retailer,  or  private  labeler,  filed 
not  later  than  the  60th  day  before  the  expi- 
ration of  the  period  involved,  the  180-day 
period  referred  to  in  paragraph  (2)  may  be 
extended  by  the  Secretary  with  respect  to 
the  petitioner  (but  in  no  event  for  more 
than  an  additional  180  days)  if  the  Secre- 
tary determines  that  the  requirements  of 
paragraph  (2)  would  impose  an  undue  hard- 
ship on  such  petitioner. 

"(d)  Case  in  Which  Test  Procedure  is 
Not  Required.- (1)  The  Secretary  is  not  re- 
quired to  publish  and  prescrit>e  test  proce- 
dures for  a  covered  product  (or  class  there- 
of) if  the  Secretary  determines,  by  rule,  that 
test  procedures  cannot  be  developed  which 
meet  the  requirements  of  subsection  (bK3) 
and  publishes  such  determination  in  the 
Federal  Register,  together  with  the  reasons 
therefor. 

"(2)  For  purposes  of  section  327,  a  deter- 
mination under  paragraph  (1)  with  respect 
to  any  covered  product  or  class  shall  have 
the  same  effect  as  would  a  standard  pre- 
scril)ed  for  a  covered  product  (or  class). 

■"(e)  Amendment  of  Standard.— (1)  In  the 
case  of  any  amended  test  procedure  which  is 
prescribed  pursuant  to  this  section,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  determine,  in  the  rulemaking 
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January  1.  2001,  to  determine  whether  the 
standards  in  effect  for  central  air  condition- 


shall  apply  to  products  manufactured  on  or 
after  January  1,  2005. 


"(B)  After  January  1,  1990,  the  Secretary 
shall  publish  a  final  rule  no  later  than  five 
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carried  out  with  respect  to  prescribing  such 
prooedure.  to  wbat  extent.  If  any.  the  pro- 
poMd  teat  prooedure  would  alter  the  meas- 
ured enernr  efficiency  or  measured  enerRy 
uae  of  any  covered  product  as  determined 
under  the  ezlsUnc  teat  procedure. 

"(3)  If  the  Secretary  determines  that  the 
amended  test  prooedure  will  alter  the  meas- 
ured efficiency  or  measured  use.  the  Secre- 
tary shall  amend  the  applicable  energy  con- 
snvation  standard  during  the  rulemaking 
carried  out  with  respect  to  such  test  proce- 
dure. In  determining  the  amended  energy 
conaervaUon  standard,  the  Secretary  shall 
measure,  pursuant  to  the  amended  test  pro- 
cedure, the  energy  efficiency  or  energy  use 
of  a  representative  sample  of  covered  prod- 
ucts that  minimally  comply  with  the  exist- 
ing standard.  The  average  of  such  energy  ef- 
ficiency or  energy  use  levels  determined 
under  the  amended  test  procedure  shall 
constitute  the  amended  energy  conservation 
standard  for  the  aivllcable  covered  prod- 
ucts. 

"(3)  Models  of  covered  products  in  use 
before  the  date  on  which  the  amended 
enngy  conservation  standard  becomes  ef- 
fective (or  revisions  of  such  models  that 
come  into  use  after  such  date  and  have  the 
same  energy  efficiency  or  energy  use  char- 
acteristics) that  comply  with  the  energy 
conservation  standard  applicable  to  such 
covered  products  on  the  day  before  such 
date  shall  be  deemed  to  comply  with  the 
amended  energy  conservation  standard. 

"(4)  The  Secretary's  authority  to  amend 
energy  conservation  standards  under  this 
subsection  shall  not  affect  the  Secretary's 
oUlgation  to  issue  final  rules  as  described  in 
section  335." 

SBC  S.  ENERGY  CONSEKVATION  STANDARDS. 

Section  325  of  the  Energy  Policy  and  Con- 
servation Act  (42  U.S.C.  6295)  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"mXRGT  CORSmVATIOH  STAMSAROS 

"Sic  325.  (a)  Poarosas.— The  purposes  of 
this  section  are  to— 

"(1)  provide  P^ederal  energy  conservation 
standards  applicable  to  covered  products; 
and 

"(2)  authorize  the  Secretary  to  prescribe 
amended  or  new  energy  conservation  stand- 
ards for  each  type  (or  class)  of  covered  prod- 
uct. 

"(b)  Stambaros  roR  Retriczrators,  Rb- 

nUGBRATOR-FRXEBRS.       AHD       FREEZERS.— (1) 

The  following  is  the  maximum  energy  use 
allowed  in  kilowatt  hours  per  year  for  the 
following  products  (other  than  those  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (2))  manufactured  on 
or  after  January  1. 1990: 

Energy  Standards 
Equations 
"Refrigerators  and  Refrig- 
erator-Freezers        with 

manual  defrost 16.3  AV+316 

Refrigerator-Freezers— 

partial  automatic  defrost        2 1 .8  AV  -t-  429 
Refrigerator-Freezers— 
automatic  defrost 

with: 
Top     mounted     freezer 

without  ice 23.5  AV+471 

Side     mounted     freezer 

without  Ice 27.7  AV  -f^  488 

Bottom  mounted  freezer 

without  ice 27.7  AV+488 

Top  mounted  freezer 
with  through  the  door 

ice  service 26.4  AV  -h  535 

Side  mounted  freezer 
with  through  the  door 
loe 30.9  AV+547 


Upright  Freezers  with: 

Manual  defrost 10.9  AV-t-422 

Automatic  defrost 16.0  AV-t-623 

Chest    Freezers     and    all 

other  freezers 14.8  AV-t-223 

"(3)  The  standards  described  in  paragraph 
(1)  do  not  apply  to  refrigerators  and  refrig- 
erator-freezers with  total  refrigerated 
volume  exceeding  39  cubic  feet  or  freezers 
with  total  refrigerated  volume  exceeding  30 
cubic  feet. 

"(tXAXl)  The  Secretary  shall  publish  a 
proposed  rule,  no  later  than  July  1,  1988,  to 
determine  if  the  standards  established  by 
paragraph  (1)  should  be  amended.  The  Sec- 
retary shall  publish  a  final  rule  no  later 
than  July  1,  1989.  which  shall  contain  such 
amendment,  if  any,  and  provide  that  the 
amoidment  shall  apply  to  products  manu- 
factured on  or  after  January  1,  1993.  If  such 
a  final  rule  is  not  published  before  January 
1,  1190,  any  amendment  of  such  standards 
shall  apply  to  products  manufactured  on  or 
after  January  1.  1995.  Nothing  in  this  sub- 
section provides  any  justification  or  defense 
for  a  failure  by  the  Secretary  to  comply 
with  the  nondiscretionary  duty  to  publish 
final  rules  by  the  dates  stated  in  this  para- 
graph. 

"(tiXI)  If  the  Secretary  does  not  publish  a 
final  rule  before  January  1,  1990,  relating  to 
the  revision  of  the  energy  conservation 
standards  for  refrigerators,  refrigerator- 
freeters  and  freezers,  the  regulations  which 
established  standards  for  such  products  and 
were  promulgated  by  the  California  Energy 
Commission  on  December  14,  1984,  to  be  ef- 
fective January  1,  1992  (or  any  amendments 
to  such  standards  that  are  not  more  strin- 
gent than  the  standards  in  the  original  reg- 
ulations), shall  apply  in  California  to  such 
products,  effective  beginning  January  1, 
1993,  and  shall  not  be  preempted  after  such 
effective  date  by  any  energy  conservation 
standard  established  in  this  section  or  pre- 
scribed, on  or  after  January  1,  1990,  under 
this  section. 

"(II)  If  the  Secretary  does  not  publish  a 
final  rule  before  January  1,  1992,  relating  to 
the  revision  of  the  energy  conservation 
standards  for  refrigerators,  refrigerator- 
freeeers  and  freezers.  State  regulations 
which  apply  to  such  products  manufactured 
on  Or  after  January  1,  1995,  shall  apply  to 
such  products  until  the  effective  date  of  a 
rule  issued  under  this  section  with  respect 
to  such  products. 

"(B)  After  the  publication  of  a  final  rule 
under  subparagraph  (A),  the  Secretary  shall 
publish  a  final  rule  no  later  than  five  years 
after  the  date  of  publication  of  the  previous 
final  rule.  The  Secretary  shall  determine  in 
such  rule  whether  to  amend  the  standards 
in  effect  for  the  products  described  in  para- 
graph ( 1 ). 

"(C)  Any  amendment  prescribed  under 
subparagraph  (B)  shall  apply  to  products 
manufactured  after  a  date  which  is  five 
years  after— 

"(I)  the  effective  date  of  the  previous 
sunendment:  or 

"(11)  if  the  previous  final  rule  did  not 
amend  the  standards,  the  earliest  date  by 
which  the  previous  amendment  could  have 
been  effective; 

except  that  in  no  case  may  any  amended 
standard  apply  to  products  manufactured 
within  three  years  after  publication  of  the 
final  rule  establishing  such  amended  stand- 
ard. 

"(c)  Standards  for  Room  Air  Condition- 
ers,— (1)  The  energy  efficiency  ratio  of 
room  air  conditioners  shall  be  not  less  than 
the  following  for  products  manuf actiured  on 
or  after  January  1,  1990: 


"Product  Class:  Ratio 

Without  Reverse  Cycle  and  With 
liOuvered  Sides: 

Less  than  6.000  Btu 8.0 

6,000  to  7.999  Btu 8.5 

8.000  to  13,999  Btu 9.0 

14.000  to  19,999  Btu 8.8 

20.000  and  more  Btu 8.2 

Without     Reverse     Cycle     and 
V^thout  Louvered  Sides: 

Less  than  6,000  Btu 8.0 

6.000  to  7,999  Btu 8.5 

8,000  to  13,999  Btu 8.5 

14.000  to  19.999  Btu 8.5 

20,000  and  more  Btu 8.2 

With   Reverse   Cycle  and  With 

Louvered  Sides 8.5 

With    Reverse    Cycle,    Without 

Louvered  Sides 8.0 

'(2KA)  The  Secretary  shall  publish  a  final 
rule  no  later  than  January  1,  1992,  to  deter- 
mine if  the  standards  established  under 
paragraph  ( 1 )  should  be  amended.  Such  rule 
shall  contain  such  amendment,  if  any,  and 
provide  that  the  amendment  shall  apply  to 
products  manufactured  on  or  after  January 
1,  1995. 

"(B)  After  January  1,  1992,  the  Secretary 
shall  publish  a  fuial  rule  no  later  than  five 
years  after  the  date  of  publication  of  a  pre- 
vious final  rule.  The  Secretary  shall  deter- 
mine in  such  rule  whether  to  amend  the 
standards  in  effect  for  room  air  condition- 
ers. 

"(C)  Any  amendment  prescribed  under 
subparagraph  (B)  shall  apply  to  products 
manufactured  after  a  date  which  is  five 
years  after— 

"(i)  the  effective  date  of  the  previous 
amendment;  or 

"(ii)  if  the  previous  final  rule  did  not 
amend  the  standards,  the  earliest  date  by 
which  a  previous  amendment  could  have 
been  effective; 

except  that  in  no  case  may  amy  amended 
standard  apply  to  products  manufactured 
within  three  years  after  publication  of  the 
final  rule  establishing  such  amended  stand- 
ard. 

"(d)  Standards  for  CTentral  Air  Condi- 
tioners AND  Heat  Pumps.— (1)  The  seasonal 
energy  efficiency  ratio  of  central  air  condi- 
tioners and  central  air  conditioning  heat 
pumps  shall  be  not  less  than  the  following: 
"(A)  Split  Systems:  10.0  for  products  man- 
ufactured on  or  after  January  1,  1992. 

"(B)  Single  Package  Systems:  9.7  for  prod- 
ucts manufactured  on  or  after  January  1, 
1993. 

"(2)  The  heating  seasonal  performance 
factor  of  central  air  conditioning  heat 
pumps  shall  be  not  less  than  the  following: 

(A)  Split  Systems:  6.8  for  products  manu- 
factured on  or  after  January  1,  1992. 

(B)  Single  Package  Systems:  6.6  for  prod- 
ucts manufactured  on  or  after  January  1, 
1993. 

"(3)(A)  The  Secretary  shall  publish  a  final 
rule  no  later  than  January  1,  1994,  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  standards  established 
under  paragraph  (1)  should  be  amended. 
Such  rule  shall  contain  such  amendment,  if 
any,  and  provide  that  the  amendment  shall 
apply  to  products  manufactured  on  or  after 
January  1.  1999.  The  Secretary  shall  pub- 
lish a  final  rule  no  later  than  January  1. 
1994.  to  determine  whether  the  standards 
establistied  under  paragraph  (2)  shall  be 
amended.  Such  rule  shall  contain  such 
amendment,  if  any,  and  provide  that  the 
amendment  shall  apply  to  products  manu- 
factured on  or  after  January  1.  2002. 

"(B)  The  Secretary  shall  publish  a  final 
rule  after  January  1,  1994.  and  no  later  than 


January  1.  2001,  to  determine  whether  the 
standards  in  effect  for  central  air  condition- 
ers and  central  air  conditioning  heat  pumps 
should  be  amended.  Such  rule  shall  provide 
that  any  amendment  shall  apply  to  prod- 
ucts manufactured  on  or  after  January  1. 
2006. 

"(e)  Standards  por  Water  Heaters;  Pool 
Heaters;  Direct  Heating  Eouipment.— ( 1) 
The  energy  factor  of  water  heaters  shall  be 
not  less  than  the  following  for  products 
manufactured  on  or  after  January  1,  1990: 


(A)  Gas  Water 
Heater: 


■(B)  Oil  Water 
Heater: 


■(C)  Electric 
Water  Heater: 


.62-(.0019x 

Rated  Storage 

Volume  in 

gallons) 
.59-(.0019x 

Rated  Storage 

Volume  in 

gallons) 
.95 -(. 00132  x 

Rated  Storage 

In  gallons) 


"(2)  The  thermal  efficiency  of  pool  heat- 
ers manufactured  on  or  after  January  1. 
1990,  shall  not  be  less  than  78  percent. 

■■(3)  The  efficiencies  of  gas  direct  heating 
equipment  manufactured  on  or  after  Janu- 
ary 1,  1990,  shall  be  not  less  than  the  follow- 
ing: 
■Wall 
Pan  type 
Up  to  42,000  Btu/hour.  73%  AFUE 

Over  42,000  Btu/hour ..  74%  AFUE 

Gravity  type 
Up  to  10,000  Btu/hour.  59%  AFUE 

Over   10,000  Btu/hour 
up    to    12,000    Btu/ 

hour 60%  AFUE 

Over   12,000  Btu/hour 
up    to    15,000    Btu/ 

hour 61%  AFUE 

Over   15,000  Btu/hour 
up    to    19.000    Btu/ 

hour 62%  AFUE 

Over   19,000   Btu/hour 
up    to    27,000    Btu/ 

hour 63%  AFUE 

Over   27.000  Btu/hour 
up    to    46,000    Btu/ 

hour 64%  AFUE 

Over  46.000  Btu/hour ..  65%  AFUE 

"noor 

Up  to  37,000  Btu/hour.  56%  AFUE 

Over  37,000  Btu/hour ..  57%  AFUE 

■•Room 

Up  to  18,000  Btu/hour.  57%  AFUE 

Over   18,000  Btu/hour 
up    to    20.000    Btu/ 

hour 58%  AFUE 

Over  20,000  Btu/hour 
up    to    27.000    Btu/ 

hour 63%  AFUE 

Over  27,000  Btu/hour 
up    to    46,000    Btu/ 

hour 64%  AFUE 

Over  46,000  Btu/hour ..  65%  AFUE 

"(4)(A)  The  Secretary  shall  publish  final 
rules  no  later  than  Jsuiuary  1.  1992,  to  de- 
termine whether  the  standards  established 
by  paragraphs  (1),  (2),  or  (3)  for  water  heat- 
ers, pool  heaters,  and  direct  heating  equip- 
ment should  be  amended.  Such  rule  shall 
provide  that  any  amendment  shall  apply  to 
products  manufactured  on  or  after  January 
1.  1995. 

"(B)  The  Secretary  shall  publish  a  final 
rule  no  later  than  January  1,  2000,  to  deter- 
mine whether  standards  in  effect  for  such 
products  should  be  amended.  Such  rule 
shall   provide   that   any   such    amendment 


shall  apply  to  products  manufactured  on  or 
after  January  1.  2005. 

"(f)  Standards  for  Furnaces.— (1)  Fur- 
naces (other  than  furnaces  designed  solely 
for  installation  in  mobile  homes)  manufac- 
tured on  or  after  January  1.  1992,  shall  have 
an  annual  fuel  utilization  efficiency  of  not 
less  than  75  percent,  except  that— 

"(A)  Ixjilers  (other  than  gas  steam  boilers) 
shall  have  an  annual  fuel  utilization  effi- 
ciency of  not  less  than  80  percent  and  gas 
steam  boilers  shall  have  an  annual  fuel  utili- 
zation efficiency  of  not  less  than  75  percent; 
and 

"(B)  the  Secretary  shall  prescribe  a  final 
rule  not  later  than  January  1.  1989,  estab- 
lishing an  energy  conservation  standard— 

"(i)  which  is  for  furnaces  (other  than  fur- 
naces designed  solely  for  installation  in 
mobile  homes)  having  an  input  of  less  than 
45.000  Btu  per  hour  and  manufactured  on 
or  after  January  1.  1992; 

■'(ii)  which  provides  that  the  annual  fuel 
utilization  efficiency  of  such  furnaces  shall 
be  a  specific  percent  which  is  not  less  than 
71  percent  and  not  more  than  78  percent; 
and 

■■(iii)  which  the  Secretary  determines  is 
not  likely  to  result  in  a  significant  shift 
from  gas  heating  to  electric  resistance  heat- 
ing with  respect  to  either  residential  con- 
struction or  furnace  replacement. 

■(2)  Furnaces  which  are  designed  solely 
for  installation  in  mobile  homes  and  which 
are  manufactured  on  or  after  September  1. 
1990.  shall  have  an  annual  fuel  utilization 
efficiency  of  not  less  than  75  percent. 

•■(3)(A)  The  Secretary  shall  publish  a  final 
rule  no  later  than  January  1,  1992,  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  standards  established  by 
paragraph  (2)  for  mobile  home  furnaces 
should  be  amended.  Such  rule  shall  provide 
that  any  amendment  shall  apply  to  prod- 
ucts manufactured  on  or  after  January  1. 
1994. 

'■(B)  The  Secretary  shall  publish  a  final 
rule  no  later  than  January  1.  1994,  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  standards  established  by 
this  subsection  for  furnaces  (including 
mobile  home  furnaces)  should  be  amended. 
Such  rule  shall  provide  that  any  amend- 
ment shall  apply  to  products  manufactured 
on  or  after  January  1,  2002. 

■'(C)  After  January  1.  1997,  and  before 
January  1.  2007,  the  Secretary  shall  publish 
a  final  rule  to  determine  whether  standards 
in  effect  for  such  products  should  be 
amended.  Such  rule  shall  contain  such 
amendment,  if  any,  and  provide  that  any 
amendment  shall  apply  to  products  manu- 
factured on  or  after  January  1,  2012. 

■■(g)  Standards  for  Dishwashers; 
Clothes  Washers;  Clothes  Dryers.— (1) 
Dishwashers  manufactured  on  or  after  Jan- 
uary 1,  1988,  shall  be  equipped  with  an 
option  to  dry  without  heat. 

■■(2)  All  rinse  cycles  of  clothes  washers 
shall  Include  an  unheated  water  option,  but 
may  have  a  heated  water  rinse  option,  for 
products  manufactured  on  or  after  January 
1,  1988. 

■■(3)  Gas  clothes  dryers  shall  not  be 
equipi>ed  with  a  constant  burning  pilot  for 
products  manufactured  on  or  after  January 
1,  1988. 

'•(4)(A)  The  Secretary  shall  publish  final 
rules  no  later  than  January  1,  1990,  to  de- 
termine if  the  standards  established  under 
this  subsection  for  products  described  in 
paragraphs  (1).  (2),  and  (3)  should  be 
amended.  Such  rules  shall  provide  that  any 
amendment  shall  apply  to  products  the 
manufacture  of  which  is  completed  on  or 
after  January  1,  1993. 


■■(B)  After  January  1,  1990,  the  Secretary 
shall  publish  a  final  rule  no  later  than  five 
years  after  the  date  of  publication  of  the 
previous  final  rule.  The  Secretary  shall  de- 
termine in  such  rule  whether  to  amend  the 
standards  in  effect  for  such  products. 

■■(C)  Any  such  amendment  shall  apply  to 
products  manufactured  after  a  date  which  is 
five  years  after— 

"(i)  the  effective  date  of  the  previous 
amendment;  or 

"(ii)  if  the  previous  final  rule  did  not 
amend  the  standard,  the  earliest  date  by 
which  a  previous  amendment  could  have 
been  in  effect; 

except  that  in  no  case  may  any  amended 
standard  apply  to  products  manufactured 
within  three  years  after  publication  of  the 
final  rule  establishing  such  standard. 

"(h)  Standards  for  Kitchen  Ranges  and 
Ovens.— (1)  Gas  kitchen  ranges  and  ovens 
having  an  electrical  supply  cord  shall  not  be 
equipped  with  a  constant  burning  pilot  for 
products  manufactured  on  or  after  January 
1.  1990. 

•'(2)(A)  The  Secretary  shall  publish  a  final 
rule  no  later  than  January  1.  1992,  to  deter- 
mine if  the  standards  established  for  kitch- 
en ranges  and  ovens  in  this  subsection 
should  be  amended.  Such  rule  shall  contain 
such  amendment,  if  any,  and  provide  that 
the  amendment  shall  apply  to  products 
manufactured  on  or  after  January  1.  1995. 

■■(B)  The  Secretary  shall  publish  a  final 
rule  no  later  than  January  1,  1997,  to  deter- 
mine whether  standards  in  effect  for  such 
products  should  be  amended.  Such  rule 
shall  apply  to  products  manufactured  on  or 
after  January  1,  2000. 

"(i)  Standards  for  Other  Covered  Prod- 
ucts.—(1)  The  Secretary  may  prescribe  an 
energy  conservation  standard  for  any  type 
(or  class)  of  covered  products  of  a  type  spec- 
ified in  paragraph  (13)  of  section  322(a>  if 
the  requirements  of  subsections  (1)  and  (m) 
are  met  and  the  Secretary  determines 
that— 

"(A)  the  average  per  household  energy  use 
within  the  United  States  by  products  of 
such  type  (or  class)  exceeded  150  kilowatt- 
hours  (or  its  Btu  equivalent)  for  any  12- 
month  period  ending  before  such  determi- 
nation; 

"(B)  the  aggregate  household  energy  use 
within  the  United  States  by  products  of 
such  type  (or  class)  exceeded  4.200,000,000 
kilowatt-hours  (or  its  Btu  equivalent)  for 
any  such  12-month  period; 

"(C)  substantial  improvement  in  the 
energy  efficiency  of  products  of  such  type 
(or  class)  is  technologically  feasible;  and 

■■(D)  the  application  of  a  labeling  rule 
under  section  324  to  such  type  (or  class)  is 
not  likely  to  be  sufficient  to  induce  manu- 
facturers to  produce,  and  consumers  and 
other  persons  to  purchase,  covered  products 
of  such  type  (or  class)  which  achieve  the 
maximum  energy  efficiency  which  is  tech- 
nologically feasible  and  economically  Justi- 
fied. 

■'(2)  Any  new  or  amended  standard  for 
covered  products  of  a  type  specified  in  para- 
graph (13)  of  section  322(a)  shall  not  apply 
to  products  manufactured  within  five  years 
after  the  publication  of  a  final  rule  estab- 
lishing such  standard. 

■■(3)  The  Secretary  may,  in  accordance 
with  subsections  (I)  and  (m),  prescribe  an 
energy  conservation  standard  for  television 
sets.  Any  such  standard  may  not  become  ef- 
fective with  restiect  to  products  manufac- 
tured before  January  U  1992. 
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"(J)  PUKTHM  RoLBCAKiKO.— After  Issuance 
of  the  last  final  rules  required  under  subsec- 
tions (b)  throuch  (h)  of  this,  section,  the 
Secretary  may  publish  final  rules  to  deter- 
mine whether  standards  for  a  covered  prod- 
uct should  be  amended.  An  amendment  pre- 
scribed under  this  subsection  shall  apply  to 
products  manufactured  after  a  date  which  is 
S  years  after— 

"(A)  the  effective  date  of  the  previous 
amendment  made  pursuant  to  this  part;  or 

"(B)  if  the  previous  final  rule  published 
under  this  part  did  not  amend  the  standard, 
the  earliest  date  by  which  a  previous 
amendment  could  have  been  in  effect, 
except  that  in  no  case  may  an  amended 
standard  apply  to  products  manufactured 
within  3  years  (for  refrigerators,  refrigera- 
tor-freesers.  and  freezers,  room  air  condi- 
tion's, dishwashers,  clothes  washers, 
clothes  dryers,  and  kitchen  ranges  and 
ovens)  or  S  years  (for  central  air  condition- 
ers and  heat  pumps,  water  heaters,  pool 
heaters,  direct  hearing  equipment  and  fur- 
naces) after  publication  of  the  final  rule  es- 
tablishing a  standard. 

"(k)  PrrmoH  Foa  am  Amended  Standard.— 
(1)  With  respect  to  each  covered  product  de- 
scribed in  paragraphs  (1)  through  (11)  of 
section  332(a),  any  person  may  petition  the 
Secretary  to  conduct  a  rulemaking  to  deter- 
mine for  a  covered  product  if  the  standards 
contained  either  in  the  last  final  rule  re- 
quired under  subsections  (b)  through  (h)  of 
this  section  or  in  a  final  rule  published 
under  this  section  should  be  amended. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  shall  grant  a  petition  if 
he  finds  that  it  contains  evidence  which,  as- 
suming no  other  evidence  were  considered, 
provides  an  adequate  basis  for  amending  the 
standards  under  the  following  criteria— 

"(A)  amended  standards  will  result  in  sig- 
nificant conservation  of  energy; 

"(B)  amended  standards  are  technological- 
ly feasible;  and 

"(C)  amended  standards  are  cost  effective 
as  described  in  subsection  (l)(2KB)(i)(II). 
The  grant  of  a  petition  by  the  Secretary 
under  this  subsection  creates  no  presump- 
tion with  respect  to  the  Secretary's  determi- 
nation of  any  of  the  criteria  in  a  rulemaking 
under  this  section. 

"(3)  An  amendment  prescribed  under  this 
subsection  shall  apply  to  products  manufac- 
tured after  a  date  which  Is  5  years  after— 

"(A)  the  effective  date  of  the  previous 
amendment  pursuant  to  this  part;  or 

"(B)  if  the  previous  final  rule  published 
under  this  part  did  not  amend  the  standard, 
the  earliest  date  by  which  a  previous 
amendment  could  have  been  in  effect, 
except  that  in  no  case  may  an  amended 
standard  apply  to  products  manufactured 
within  3  years  (for  refrigerators,  refrigera- 
tor-freezers, and  freezers,  room  air  condi- 
tioners, dishwashers,  clothes  washers, 
clothes  dryers,  and  kitchen  ranges  and 
ovens)  or  5  years  (for  central  air  condition- 
ers and  heat  pumps,  water  heaters,  pool 
beaters,  direct  heating  equipment  and  fur- 
naces) after  publication  of  the  final  rule  es- 
tablishing a  standard. 

"(1)  CumuA  POR  Prescribing  New  or 
Amkhokd  STAifDASDs.— (1)  The  Secretary 
may  not  prescribe  any  amended  standard 
which  increases  the  maximum  allowable 
energy  use.  or  decreases  the  minimum  re- 
quired energy  efficiency,  of  a  covered  prod- 
uct. 

"(2KA)  Any  new  or  amended  energy  con- 
servation standard  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
tary under  this  section  for  any  type  (or 
dass)  of  covered  product  shall  be  designed 
to  achieve  the  maximum  improvement  In 


enwgy  efficiency  which  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines is  technologically  feasible  and  eco- 
nomically Justified. 

"(BXi)  In  determining  whether  a  standard 
is  economically  justified,  the  Secretary 
shtfl,  after  receiving  views  and  comments 
furnished  with  respect  to  the  proposed 
standard,  determine  whether  the  benefits  of 
the  standard  exceed  its  burdens  by,  to  the 
greatest  extent  practicable,  considering— 

"(I)  the  economic  impact  of  the  standard 
on  the  manufacturers  and  on  the  consumers 
of  the  products  subject  to  such  standard; 

"<II)  the  savings  in  operating  costs 
throughout  the  estimated  average  life  of 
the  covered  product  in  the  type  (or  class) 
compared  to  any  Increase  In  the  price  of,  or 
in  the  initial  charges  for,  or  maintenance 
expenses  of,  the  covered  products  which  are 
likely  to  result  from  the  imposition  of  the 
standard; 

■■(III)  the  total  projected  amount  of 
energy  savings  likely  to  result  directly  from 
the  imposition  of  the  standard; 

"(IV)  any  lessening  of  the  utility  or  the 
performance  of  the  covered  products  likely 
to  result  from  the  imposition  of  the  stand- 
ard; 

"(V)  the  impact  of  any  lessening  of  compe- 
tition, as  determined  in  writing  by  the  At- 
torney Oeneral,  that  is  likely  to  result  from 
the  imposition  of  the  standard; 

"CVD  the  need  for  national  energy  conser- 
vation; and 

"(VII)  other  factors  the  Secretary  consid- 
ers relevant. 

"Gi)  For  purposes  of  clause  (i)(V),  the  At- 
torney General  shall  make  a  determination 
of  the  impact,  if  any,  of  any  lessening  of 
competition  likely  to  result  from  such 
standard  and  shall  transmit  such  determina- 
tion, not  later  than  60  days  after  the  publi- 
cation of  a  proposed  rule  prescribing  or 
amending  an  energy  conservation  standard, 
in  writing  to  the  Secretary,  together  with  an 
analysis  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  such 
impact.  Any  such  determination  and  analy- 
sis shall  be  published  by  the  Secretary  in 
the  Federal  Register. 

"(iii)  If  the  Secretary  finds  that  the  addi- 
tional cost  to  the  consumer  of  purchasing  a 
product  complying  with  an  energy  conserva- 
tion standard  level  will  be  less  than  three 
times  the  value  of  the  energy  savings  during 
the  first  year  that  the  consumer  will  receive 
as  a  result  of  the  standard,  as  calculated 
under  the  applicable  test  procedure,  there 
shall  be  a  rebuttable  presumption  that  such 
standard  level  is  economically  justified.  A 
determination  by  the  Secretary  that  such 
criterion  is  not  met  shall  not  be  taken  into 
consideration  in  the  Secretary's  determina- 
tion of  whether  a  standard  is  economically 
justified. 

"(3)  The  Secretary  may  not  prescriije  an 
amended  or  new  standard  under  this  section 
for  a  type  (or  class)  of  covered  product  if— 

"tA)  for  products  other  than  dishwashers, 
clothes  washers,  clothes  dryers,  and  kitchen 
ranges  and  ovens,  a  test  procedure  has  not 
been  prescribed  pursuant  to  section  323 
with  respect  to  that  type  (or  class)  of  prod- 
uct; or 

"(B)  the  Secretary  determines,  by  rule, 
that  the  establishment  of  such  standard  will 
not  result  in  significant  conservation  of 
energy  or  that  the  establishment  of  such 
standard  is  not  technologically  feasible  or 
economically  justified. 

For  purposes  of  section  327,  a  determination 
under  subparagraph  (B)  with  respect  to  any 
type  (or  class)  of  covered  products  shall 
have  the  same  effect  as  would  a  standard 
prescribed  for  such  type  (or  class). 


"(4)  The  Secretary  may  not  prescribe  an 
amended  or  new  standard  under  this  section 
if  the  Secretary  finds  (and  publishes  such 
finding)  that  interested  persons  have  estab- 
lished by  a  preponderance  of  the  evidence 
that  the  standard  is  likely  to  result  in  the 
unavailability  in  the  United  States  in  any 
covered  product  type  (or  class)  of  perform- 
ance characteristics  (Including  reliability), 
features,  sizes,  capacities,  and  volumes  that 
are  substantially  the  same  as  those  general- 
ly available  in  the  United  States  at  the  time 
of  the  Secretary's  finding.  The  failure  of 
some  types  (or  classes)  to  meet  this  criterion 
shall  not  affect  the  Secretary's  determina- 
tion of  Whether  to  prescribe  a  standard  for 
other  types  (or  classes). 

"(m)  Procedure  for  Prescribing  New  or 
Amended  Standards. — Any  new  or  amended 
energy  oonservation  standard  shall  be  pre- 
scribed in  accordance  with  the  following 
procedure: 

"( 1 )  The  Secretary— 

"(A)  shall  publish  an  advance  notice  of 
proposed  rulemaking  which  specifies  the 
type  (or  class)  of  covered  products  to  which 
the  rule  may  apply; 

"(B)  siiall  invite  interested  persons  to 
submit,  within  60  days  after  the  date  of 
publication  of  such  advance  notice,  written 
presentations  of  data,  views,  and  arguments 
in  response  to  such  notice;  and 

■•(C)  may  identify  proposed  or  amended 
standarcte  that  may  be  prescribed. 

"(2)  A  proposed  rule  which  prescribes  an 
amended  or  new  energy  conservation  stand- 
ard or  prescribes  no  amendment  or  no  new 
standard  for  a  type  (or  class)  of  covered 
products  shall  be  published  in  the  Federal 
Register.  In  prescribing  any  such  proposed 
rule  with  respect  to  a  standard,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  determine  the  maximum  improve- 
ment in  energy  efficiency  or  maximum  re- 
duction fci  energy  use  that  is  technologically 
feasible  for  each  type  (or  class)  of  covered 
products.  If  such  standard  is  not  designed  to 
achieve  such  efficiency  or  use,  the  Secretary 
shall  state  in  the  proposed  rule  the  reasons 
therefor. 

"(3)  After  the  publication  of  such  pro- 
posed rulemaking,  the  Secretary  shall,  in  ac- 
cordance with  section  336,  afford  interested 
persons  an  opportunity,  during  a  period  of 
not  less  than  60  days,  to  present  oral  and 
written  oomments  (including  an  opportunity 
to  question  those  who  make  such  presenta- 
tions, as  provided  in  such  section)  on  mat- 
ters relating  to  such  proposed  rule,  includ- 
ing— 

"(A)  whether  the  standard  to  be  pre- 
scribed is  economically  justified  (taking  into 
account  those  factors  which  the  Secretary 
must  consider  under  subsection  (1)(2))  or 
will  result  in  the  effects  described  in  subsec- 
tion (1)(4); 

"(B)  whether  the  standard  will  achieve 
the  maximum  improvement  in  energy  effi- 
ciency which  is  technologically  feasible; 

"(C)  if  the  standard  will  not  achieve  such 
improvement,  whether  the  reasons  for  not 
achieving  such  Improvement  are  adequate; 
and 

"(D)  whether  such  rule  should  prescribe  a 
level  of  energy  use  or  efficiency  which  is 
higher  or  lower  than  that  which  would  oth- 
erwise apply  in  the  case  of  any  group  of 
products  within  the  type  (or  class)  that  will 
be  subject  to  such  standard. 

"(4)  A  final  rule  prescribing  an  amended 
or  new  energy  conservation  standard  or  pre- 
scribing no  amended  or  new  standard  for  a 
type  (or  class)  of  covered  products  shall  be 
published  as  soon  as  is  practicable,  but  not 


less  than  90  days,  after  publication  of  the 
proposed  rule  in  the  Federal  Register. 

"(n)  Special  Rule  fob  Certain  Types  or 
Classes  of  Products.— (1)  A  rule  prescrib- 
ing an  energy  conservation  standard  for  a 
type  (or  class)  of  covered  products  shall 
specify  a  level  of  energy  use  or  efficiency 
higher  or  lower  than  that  which  applies  (or 
would  apply)  for  such  type  (or  class)  for  any 
group  of  covered  products  which  have  the 
same  function  or  intended  use.  if  the  Secre- 
tary determines  that  covered  products 
within  such  group— 

"(A)  consume  a  different  kind  of  energy 
from  that  consumed  by  other  covered  prod- 
ucts within  such  type  (or  class);  or 

"(B)  have  a  capacity  or  other  perform- 
ance-related feature  which  other  products 
within  such  type  (or  class)  do  not  have  and 
such  feature  justifies  a  higher  or  lower 
standard  from  that  which  applies  (or  will 
apply)  to  other  products  within  such  type 
(or  class). 

In  making  a  determination  under  this  para- 
graph concerning  whether  a  performance- 
related  feature  justifies  the  establishment 
of  a  higher  or  lower  standard,  the  Secretary 
shall  consider  such  factors  as  the  utility  to 
the  consumer  of  such  a  feature,  and  such 
other  factors  as  the  Secretary  deems  appro- 
priate. 

"(2)  Any  rule  prescribing  a  higher  or 
lower  level  of  energy  use  oi  efficiency  under 
paragraph  (1)  shall  include  an  explanation 
of  the  basis  on  which  such  higher  or  lower 
level  was  established. 

"(o)  Inclusion  in  Standards  of  Test  Pro- 
cedures AND  Other  Requirements.— Any 
new  or  amended  energy  conservation  stand- 
ard prescribed  under  this  section  shall  in- 
clude, where  applicable,  test  procedures  pre- 
scribed in  accordance  with  section  323  and 
may  include  any  requirement  which  the 
Secretary  determines  is  necessary  to  assure 
that  each  covered  product  to  which  such 
standard  applies  meets  the  required  mini- 
mum level  of  energy  efficiency  or  maximum 
quantity  of  energy  use  specified  in  such 
standard. 

"(p)  Determination  of  Compliance  With 
Standards.— Compliance  with,  and  perform- 
ance under,  the  energy  conservation  stand- 
ards (except  for  design  standards  authorized 
by  this  part)  established  in.  or  prescribed 
under,  this  section  shall  be  determined 
using  the  test  procedures  and  corresponding 
compliance  criteria  prescribed  under  section 
323. 

"(q)  Small  Manufacturer  Exemption.— 
(1)  Subject  to  paragraph  (2),  the  Secretary 
may,  on  application  of  any  manufacturer, 
exempt  such  manufacturer  from  all  or  part 
of  the  requirements  of  any  energy  conserva- 
tion standard  established  in  or  prescribed 
under  this  section  for  any  period  not  longer 
than  the  24-month  period  beginning  on  the 
date  such  rule  becomes  effective,  if  the  Sec- 
retary finds  that  the  annual  gross  revenues 
of  such  manufacturer  from  all  its  operations 
(including  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  cov- 
ered products)  does  not  exceed  $8,000,000 
for  the  12-month  period  preceding  the  date 
of  the  application.  In  making  such  finding 
with  respect  to  any  manufacturer,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  take  into  account  the  annual 
gross  revenues  of  any  other  person  who  con- 
trols, is  controlled  by,  or  is  under  common 
control  with,  such  manufacturer. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  may  not  exercise  the 
authority  granted  under  paragraph  ( 1 )  with 
respect  to  any  type  (or  class)  of  covered 
prcHluct  subject  to  an  energy  conservation 
standard  under  this  section  unless  the  Sec- 
retary makes  a  finding,  after  obtaining  the 


written  views  of  the  Attorney  General,  that 
a  failure  to  allow  an  exemption  under  para- 
graph (1)  would  likely  result  in  a  lessening 
of  competition.". 

SEC.  «.  REQIIREMESTS  OF  MANl'EAtTlRERS, 

Section  326(d)  of  the  Energy  Policy  and 
Conservation  Act  (42  U.S.C.  6296(d))  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

■(d)  Information  Requirements.— ( 1 )  For 
purposes  of  carrying  out  this  part,  the  Sec- 
retary may  require,  under  this  part  or  other 
provision  of  law  administered  by  the  Secre- 
tary, each  manufacturer  of  a  covered  prod- 
uct to  submit  information  or  reports  to  the 
Secretary  with  respect  to  energy  efficiency 
or  energy  use  of  such  covered  product  and 
the  economic  impact  of  any  proposed 
energy  conservation  standard,  as  the  Secre- 
tary determines  may  be  necessary  to  estab- 
lish and  revise  test  procedures,  labeling 
rules,  and  energy  conservation  standards  for 
such  product  and  to  insure  compliance  with 
the  requirements  of  this  part.  In  making 
any  determination  under  this  paragraph, 
the  Secretary  shall  consider  existing  public 
sources  of  information,  including  nationally 
recognized  certification  programs  of  trade 
associations. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  shall  exercise  author- 
ity under  this  section  in  a  manner  designed 
to  minimize  unnecessary  burdens  on  manu- 
facturers of  covered  products. 

"(3)  The  provisions  of  section  11(d)  of  the 
Energy  Supply  and  Environmental  Coordi- 
nation Act  of  1974  shall  apply  with  respect 
to  information  obtained  under  this  subsec- 
tion to  the  same  extent  and  in  the  same 
manner  as  they  apply  with  respect  to 
energy  information  obtained  under  section 
11  of  such  Act.". 

SEC.  7.  EEFECT  ON  OTHER  LAW. 

Section  327  of  the  Eiiergy  Policy  and  Con- 
servation Act  (42  U.S.C.  6297)  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"EFFE<rr  ON  other  law 

"Sec  327.  (a)  Preemption  of  T^esting  and 
Labeling  Requirements.— (1)  Effective  on 
the  date  of  enactment  of  the  National  Ap- 
pliance Energy  Conservation  Act  of  1987. 
this  part  supersedes  any  State  regulation  in- 
sofar as  such  State  regulation  provides  at 
any  time  for  the  disclosure  of  information 
with  respect  to  any  measure  of  energy  con- 
sumption of  any  covered  product  if — 

"(A)  such  State  regulation  requires  testing 
or  the  use  of  any  measure  of  energy  con- 
sumption or  energy  descriptor  in  any 
manner  other  than  that  provided  under  sec- 
tion 323;  or 

"(B)  such  State  regulation  requires  disclo- 
sure of  information  with  respect  to  the 
energy  use  or  energy  efficiency  of  any  cov- 
ered product  other  than  information  re- 
quired under  section  324. 

"(2)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
State  regulation'  means  a  law,  regulation, 
or  other  requirement  of  a  State  or  its  politi- 
cal subdivisions. 

"(b)  General  Rule  of  Preemption  for 
Energy  Conservation  Standards  Before 
Federal  Standard  Becomes  Effective  for  a 
Product.— Effective  on  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  the  National  Appliance  Energy 
Conservation  Act  of  1987  and  ending  on  the 
effective  date  of  an  energy  conservation 
standard  established  under  section  325  for 
any  covered  product,  no  State  regulation,  or 
revision  thereof,  concerning  the  energy  effi- 
ciency or  energy  use  of  the  covered  product 
shall  be  effective  with  respect  to  such  cov- 
ered product,  unless  the  State  regulation  or 
revision— 


"(1)  was  prescribed  or  enacted  before  Jan- 
uary 8,  1987,  and  is  applicable  to  products 
before  January  3, 1988; 

"(2)  is  a  State  procurement  regulation  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (e); 

"(3)  is  a  regulation  described  in  subsection 
(f)(1)  or  is  prescribed  or  enacted  In  a  build- 
ing code  for  new  construction  descril>ed  in 
subsection  (f)(2); 

"(4)  is  a  regulation  prohibiting  the  use  In 
pool  heaters  of  a  constant  burning  pilot; 

"(5)  is  a  regulation  described  in  subsection 
(d)(5)(B)  for  which  a  waiver  has  l)een  grant- 
ed under  subsection  (d);  or 

"(6)  is  a  regulation  effective  on  or  after 
January  1.  1992,  concerning  the  energy  effi- 
ciency or  energy  use  of  television  sets. 

■(c)  General  Rule  of  Preemption  for 
Energy  Conservation  Standards  When 
Federal  Standard  Becomes  Effective  for  a 
Product.— Except  as  provided  in  section 
325(b)(3)(A)(ii)  and  effective  on  the  effec- 
tive date  of  an  energy  conservation  standard 
established  in  or  prescribed  under  section 
325  for  any  covered  product,  no  State  regu- 
lation concerning  the  energy  efficiency  or 
energy  use  of  such  covered  product  shall  be 
effective  with  respect  to  such  product 
unless  the  regulation— 

■(1)  is  a  regulation  described  in  paragraph 
(2)  or  (4)  of  subsection  (b); 

"(2)  is  a  regulation  which  has  been  grant- 
ed a  waiver  under  subsection  (d);  or 

•■(3)  is  in  a  building  code  for  new  construc- 
tion described  in  subsection  (f)<3). 

■■(d)  Waiver  of  Federal  Preemption.— 
(1)(A)  Any  State  with  a  State  regulation 
which  provides  for  any  energy  conservation 
standard  or  other  requirement  with  respect 
to  energy  use  or  energy  efficiency  for  any 
type  (or  class)  of  covered  product  for  which 
there  is  a  Federal  energy  conservation 
staindard  under  section  325  may  file  a  peti- 
tion with  the  Secretary  requesting  a  rule 
that  such  State  regulation  become  effective 
with  respect  to  such  covered  product. 

■•(B)  Subject  to  paragraphs  (2)  through 
(5),  the  Secretary  shall,  within  the  period 
described  in  paragraph  (2)  and  after  consid- 
eration of  the  petition  and  the  comments  of 
interested  persons,  prescribe  such  rule  if  the 
Secretary  finds  (and  publishes  such  finding) 
that  the  State  has  established  by  a  prepon- 
derance of  the  evidence  that  such  State  reg- 
ulation is  needed  to  meet  unusual  and  com- 
pelling State  or  local  energy  interests. 

■■(C)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
term  unusual  and  compelling  State  or  local 
energy  interests'  means  interests  which— 

■•(i)  are  suljstantially  different  in  nature 
or  magnitude  than  those  prevailing  in  the 
United  States  generally;  and 

"(ii)  are  such  that  the  costs,  benefits,  bur- 
dens, and  reliability  of  energy  savings  re- 
sulting from  the  State  regulation  make  such 
regulation  preferable  or  necessary  when 
measured  against  the  costs,  benefits,  bur- 
dens, and  reliability  of  alternative  ap- 
proaches to  energy  savings  or  production, 
including  reliance  on  reasonably  predictable 
market-induced  improvements  in  efficiency 
of  all  products  subject  to  the  State  regula- 
tion. 

The  factors  described  in  clause  (ii)  shall  be 
evaluated  within  the  context  of  the  State's 
energy  plan  and  forecast. 

•■(2)  The  Secretary  shall  give  notice  of  any 
petition  filed  under  paragraph  (1)(A)  and 
afford  interested  persons  a  reasonable  op- 
portunity to  make  written  comments,  in- 
cluding rebuttal  comments,  thereon.  The 
Secretary  shall,  within  the  6-month  period 
beginning  on  the  date  on  which  any  such 
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petition  Is  filed,  deny  such  petition  or  pre- 
■cribe  the  requested  rule,  except  that  the 
Secntary  may  publish  a  notice  in  the  Fed- 
eral Register  extending  such  period  to  a 
date  certain  but  no  longer  than  one  year 
after  the  date  on  which  the  petition  was 
fQed.  &ich  notice  shall  include  the  reasons 
for  delay.  In  the  case  of  any  denial  of  a  peti- 
tloa  under  this  subsection,  the  Secretary 
shall  publish  In  the  Federal  Register  notice 
of.  and  the  reasons  for,  such  denial. 

"(3)  The  Secretary  may  not  prescribe  a 
rule  under  this  subsection  if  the  Secretary 
finds  (and  publishes  such  finding)  tliat  in- 
terested persons  have  established,  by  a  pre- 
pandenmce  of  the  evidence,  that  such  State 
regulation  will  significantly  burden  manu- 
facturing, marketing,  distribution,  sale,  or 
servicing  of  the  covered  product  on  a  na- 
tiooal  basis.  In  determining  whether  to 
make  such  finding,  the  Secretary  shall 
evaluate  all  relevant  factors.  Including— 

"(A)  the  extent  to  which  the  State  regula- 
tion wtD  Increase  manufacturing  or  distribu- 
tion costs  of  manufacturers,  distributors, 
and  others: 

"(B)  the  extent  to  which  the  State  regula- 
tion will  disadvantage  smaller  manufactur- 
ers, distributors,  or  dealers  or  lessen  compe- 
Utirai  In  the  sale  of  the  covered  product  in 
the  State: 

"(C)  the  extent  to  which  the  State  regula- 
tion would  cause  a  burden  to  manufacturers 
to  redesign  and  produce  the  covered  product 
type  (or  dass),  taking  into  consideration  the 
extent  to  which  the  regulation  would  result 
in  a  reduction— 

"(i)  in  the  current  models,  or  in  the  pro- 
jected availability  of  models,  that  could  be 
shipped  (m  the  effective  date  of  the  regula- 
tion to  the  SUte  and  within  the  United 
States;  or 

"(11)  in  the  current  or  projected  sales 
volume  of  the  covered  product  type  (or 
class)  in  the  State  and  the  United  States; 
and 

"(D)  the  extent  to  which  the  State  regula- 
tion is  likely  to  contribute  significantly  to  a 
proliferation  of  State  appliance  efficiency 
requirements  and  the  cumulative  impact 
such  requirements  would  have. 

"(4)  The  Secretary  may  not  prescribe  a 
rule  under  this  subsection  If  the  Secretary 
finds  (and  publishes  such  finding)  that  in- 
terested persons  have  established,  by  a  pre- 
ponderance of  the  evidence,  that  the  State 
regulation  is  likely  to  result  in  the  unavail- 
ability in  the  State  of  any  covered  product 
t]rpe  (or  class)  of  performance  characteris- 
tics (Including  reliability),  features,  sizes,  ca- 
pacities, and  volumes  that  are  substantially 
the  same  as  those  generaUy  available  in  the 
State  at  the  time  of  the  Secretary's  finding. 
except  that  the  failure  of  some  classes  (or 
types)  to  meet  this  criterion  shall  not  affect 
the  Secretary's  determination  of  whether  to 
prescribe  a  rule  for  other  classes  (or  tjrpes). 

"(5)  No  final  rule  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
tary under  this  subsection  may— 

"(A)  permit  any  State  regulation  to 
beoone  effective  with  respect  to  any  cov- 
ered product  manufactured  within  three 
yean  after  such  rule  is  published  in  the 
Federal  Register  or  wittiin  five  years  if  the 
Secretary  finds  that  such  additional  time  is 
necessary  due  to  the  substantial  burdens  of 
retooling,  redesign,  or  distribution  needed  to 
comply  with  the  State  regulation:  or 

"(B)  become  effective  with  respect  to  a 
covered  product  manufactured  before  the 
earliest  possible  effective  date  specified  In 
section  325  for  the  initial  amendment  of  the 
energy  conservation  standard  established  in 
such  section  for  the  covered  product:  except 


that  such  rule  may  become  effective  before 
such  date  if  the  Secretary  finds  (and  pub- 
lishes such  finding)  that,  in  addition  to  the 
other  requirements  of  this  subsection  the 
State  has  established,  by  a  preponderance 
of  the  evidence,  that— 

"(i)  an  energy  emergency  condition  exists 
within  the  State  which— 

"(I)  lmt>erils  the  health,  safety,  and  wel- 
fare al  its  residents  because  of  the  inability 
of  the  State  or  utilities  within  the  State  to 
provide  adequate  quantities  of  gas  or  elec- 
tric energy  to  its  residents  at  less  than  pro- 
hibitive costs:  and 

"(II)  cannot  be  substantially  alleviated  by 
the  iBiportation  of  energy  or  the  use  of 
interconnection  agreements;  and 

"(ii)  the  State  regulation  is  necessary  to 
alleviate  substantially  such  condition. 

"(6)  In  any  case  in  which  a  State  is  issued 
a  rule  under  paragraph  ( 1 )  with  respect  to  a 
covered  product  and  subsequently  a  Federal 
energy  conservation  standard  concerning 
such  product  is  amended  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 325.  any  person  subject  to  such  State 
regulation  may  file  a  petition  with  the  Sec- 
retary requesting  the  Secretary  to  withdraw 
the  ride  issued  under  paragraph  ( 1 )  with  re- 
spect to  such  product  in  such  State.  The 
Secretary  shall  consider  such  petition  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  requirements  of  para- 
graphs (1).  (3).  and  (4),  except  that  the 
burden  shall  be  on  the  petitioner  to  show  by 
a  preponderance  of  the  evidence  that  the 
rule  received  by  the  State  under  paragraph 
(1)  should  be  withdrawn  as  a  result  of  the 
amendment  to  the  Federal  standard.  If  the 
Secretary  determines  that  the  petitioner 
has  shown  that  the  rule  issued  by  the  State 
should  be  so  withdrawn,  the  Secretary  shall 
withdraw  it. 

"(e)  Exception  kor  CiatTAiN  State  P»ro- 
CUREMEMT  STANDARDS.— Any  State  regulation 
which  sets  forth  procurement  standards  for 
a  State  (or  political  subdivision  thereof) 
shall  not  be  superseded  by  the  provisions  of 
this  part  if  such  standards  are  more  strin- 
gent than  the  corresponding  Federal  energy 
conservation  standards. 

"(f)  Exception  for  Certain  Building 
Code  Requirements.- ( 1 )  A  regulation  or 
other  requirement  enacted  or  prescribed 
before  January  8.  1987.  that  is  contained  in 
a  State  or  local  building  code  for  new  con- 
struction concerning  the  energy  efficiency 
or  energy  use  of  a  covered  product  is  not  su- 
perseded by  this  part  until  the  effective 
date  of  the  energy  conservation  standard  es- 
tablished in  or  prescribed  under  section  325 
for  such  covered  product. 

"(2)  A  regulation  or  other  requirement,  or 
revision  thereof,  enacted  or  prescribed  on  or 
after  January  8.  1987.  that  is  contained  in  a 
State  or  local  building  code  for  new  con- 
struction concerning  the  energy  efficiency 
or  energy  use  of  a  covered  product  is  not  su- 
l>erseded  by  this  part  until  the  effective 
date  of  the  energy  conservation  standard  es- 
tablished in  or  prescribed  under  section  325 
for  such  covered  product  if  the  code  does 
not  require  that  the  energy  efficiency  of 
such  QDvered  product  exceed— 

"(A)  the  applicable  minimum  efficiency 
requirement  in  a  national  voluntary  consen- 
sus standard:  or 

"(B)  the  minimum  energy  efficiency  level 
in  a  regulation  or  other  requirement  of  the 
State  meeting  the  requirements  of  subsec- 
tions (b)(1)  or  (bX5). 
whicliever  is  higher. 

"(3)  Effective  on  the  effective  date  of  an 
energy  conservation  standard  for  a  covered 
product  established  in  or  prescribed  under 
section  325.  a  regulation  or  other  require- 


ment contained  in  a  State  or  local  building 
code  for  new  construction  concerning  the 
energy  efffciency  or  energy  use  of  such  cov- 
ered product  is  not  superseded  by  this  part 
if  the  code  complies  with  all  of  the  follow- 
ing requirernents: 

"(A)  The  code  permits  a  builder  to  meet 
an  energ:y  consumption  or  conservation  ob- 
jective for  a  building  by  selecting  items 
whose  combined  energy  efficiencies  meet 
the  objective. 

"(B)  The  code  does  not  require  that  the 
covered  product  have  an  energy  efficiency 
exceeding  the  applicable  energy  conserva- 
tion standgrd  established  in  or  prescribed 
under  section  325.  except  that  the  required 
efficiency  may  exceed  such  standard  up  to 
the  level  required  by  a  regulation  of  that 
State  for  which  the  Secretary  has  issued  a 
rule  granting  a  waiver  under  subsection  (d). 

"(C)  The  credit  to  the  energy  consump- 
tion or  conservation  objective  allowed  by 
the  code  for  installing  covered  products 
having  energy  efficiencies  exceeding  such 
energy  conservation  standard  established  in 
or  prescribed  under  section  325  or  the  effi- 
ciency level  required  in  a  State  regulation 
referred  to  in  subparagraph  (B)  is  on  a  one- 
for-one  equivalent  energy  use  or  equivalent 
cost  basis. 

"(D)  If  the  code  uses  one  or  more  baseline 
building  designs  against  which  all  submitted 
building  designs  are  to  be  evaluated  and 
such  baseline  building  designs  contain  a  cov- 
ered product  subject  to  an  energy  conserva- 
tion standard  established  in  or  prescribed 
under  section  325.  the  baseline  building  de- 
signs are  based  on  the  efficiency  level  for 
such  covered  product  which  meets  but  does 
not  exceed  such  standard  or  the  efficiency 
level  required  by  a  regulation  of  that  State 
for  which  the  Secretary  has  issued  a  rule 
granting  a  waiver  under  subsection  (d). 

"(E)  If  the  code  sets  forth  one  or  more  op- 
tional combinations  of  items  which  meet 
the  energy  consumption  or  conservation  ob- 
jective, for  every  combination  which  in- 
cludes a  covered  product  the  efficiency  of 
which  excaeds  either  standard  or  level  re- 
ferred to  in  subparagraph  (D).  there  also 
shall  be  at  least  one  combination  which  in- 
cludes such  covered  product  the  efficiency 
of  which  does  not  exceed  such  standard  or 
level  by  more  than  5  percent,  except  that  at 
least  one  combination  shall  include  such 
covered  ptioduct  the  efficiency  of  which 
meets  but  does  not  exceed  such  standard. 

"(F)  The  energy  consumption  or  conserva- 
tion objective  is  specified  in  terms  of  an  esti- 
mated total  consumption  of  energy  (which 
may  be  calculated  from  energy  loss-  or  gain- 
based  code$)  utilizing  an  equivalent  amount 
of  energy  (which  may  be  specified  in  units 
of  energy  or  its  equivalent  cost). 

"(G)  The  estimated  energy  use  of  any  cov- 
ered product  permitted  or  required  in  the 
code,  or  used  In  calculating  the  objective,  is 
determined  using  the  applicable  test  proce- 
dures prescribed  under  section  323,  except 
that  the  State  may  jjermlt  the  estimated 
energy  use  calculation  to  be  adjusted  to  re- 
flect the  conditions  of  the  areas  where  the 
code  is  being  applied  if  such  adjustment  is 
based  on  the  use  of  the  applicable  test  pro- 
cedures prescribed  under  section  323  or 
other  technically  accurate  documented  pro- 
cedure. 

"(4)(A)  Subject  to  subparagraph  (B).  a 
State  or  loCal  government  is  not  required  to 
submit  a  petition  to  the  Secretary  in  order 
to  enforce  or  apply  its  building  code  or  to 
establish  that  the  code  meets  the  conditions 
set  forth  in  this  subsection. 
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"(B)  If  a  building  code  requires  the  instal- 
lation of  covered  products  with  efficiencies 
exceeding  both  the  applicable  Federal 
standard  established  in  or  prescribed  under 
section  325  and  the  applicable  standard  of 
such  State,  if  any.  that  has  been  granted  a 
waiver  under  subsection  (d).  such  require- 
ment of  the  building  code  shall  not  be  appli- 
cable unless  the  Secretary  has  granted  a 
waiver  for  such  requirement  under  subsec- 
tion (d). 

■(g)  No  Warranty.— Any  disclosure  with 
respect  to  energy  use.  energy  efficiency,  or 
estimated  annual  operating  cost  which  is  re- 
quired to  be  made  under  the  provisions  of 
this  part  shall  not  create  an  express  or  im- 
plied warranty  under  State  or  Federal  law 
that  such  energy  efficiency  will  be  achieved 
or  that  such  energy  use  or  estimated  annual 
operating  cost  will  not  be  exceeded  under 
conditions  of  actual  use.". 

SEC.  8.  CITIZEN  SriTS. 

Section  335(a)  of  the  Energy  Policy  and 
Conservation  Act  (42  U.S.C.  6305)  is  amend- 
ed- 

(1)  by  striking  out  "or"  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph ( 1 ); 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (2)  and  Insertlrrf  In  lieu  thereof 
";  or"; 

(3)  by  Inserting  after  paragraph  (2)  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(3)  the  Secretary  In  any  case  In  which 
there  Is  an  alleged  failure  of  the  Secretary 
to  comply  with  a  nondlscretionary  duty  to 
issue  a  proposed  or  final  rule  according  to 
the  schedules  set  forth  In  section  325.";  and 

(4)  by  adding  after  the  last  sentence  the 
following: 

"The  courts  shall  advance  on  the  docket, 
and  expedite  the  disposition  of,  all  causes 
filed  therein  pursuant  to  paragraph  (3)  of 
this  subsection.  If  the  court  finds  that  the 
Secretary  has  failed  to  comply  with  a  dead- 
line established  In  section  325.  the  court 
shall  have  jurisdiction  to  order  appropriate 
relief.  Including  relief  that  will  ensure  the 
Secretary's  compliance  with  future  dead- 
lines for  the  same  covered  product. ". 

SEC.  9.  ADMINISTRATIVE   REVIEW   AND  Jl'DICIAL 
REVIEW. 

Section  336  of  the  Energy  Policy  and  Con- 
servation Act  (42  U.S.C.  6306)  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"ADMINISTRATIVE  PROCEDURE  AND  JUDICIAL 
REVIEW 

"Sec.  336.  (a)(1)  In  addition  to  the  require- 
ments of  section  553  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  rules  prescribed  under  section  323. 
324,  325.  327.  or  328  of  this  part  shall  afford 
Interested  persons  an  opportunity  to 
present  written  and  oral  data,  views,  and  ar- 
guments with  respect  to  any  proposed  rule. 

"(2)  In  the  case  of  a  rule  prescribed  under 
section  325,  the  Secretary  shall,  by  means  of 
conferences  or  other  informal  procedures, 
afford  any  interested  person  an  opportunity 
to  question— 

"(A)  other  interested  persons  who  have 
made  oral  presentations;  and 

"(B)  employees  of  the  United  States  who 
have  made  written  or  oral  presentations 
with  respect  to  disputed  issues  of  material 
fact. 

Such  opportimity  sliall  be  afforded  to  the 
extent  the  Secretary  determines  that  ques- 
tioning pursuant  to  such  procedures  Is  likely 
to  result  In  a  more  timely  and  effective  reso- 
lution of  such  issues. 

"(3)  A  transcript  shall  be  kept  of  any  oral 
presentations  made  under  this  subsection. 

"(b)(1)  Any  person  who  will  be  adversely 
affected  by  a  rule  prescribed  under  section 


323.  324.  or  325  may.  at  any  time  within  60 
days  after  the  date  on  which  such  rule  is 
prescribed,  file  a  petition  with  the  United 
States  court  of  appeals  for  the  circuit  In 
which  such  person  resides  or  has  his  princi- 
pal place  of  business,  for  Judicial  review  of 
such  rule.  A  copy  of  the  petition  shall  be 
transmitted  by  the  clerk  of  the  court  to  the 
agency  which  prescribed  the  rule.  Such 
agency  shall  file  In  the  court  the  written 
submissions  to.  and  transcript  of.  the  pro- 
ceedings on  which  the  rule  was  based,  as 
provided  in  section  2112  of  title  28.  United 
States  Code. 

"(2)  Upon  the  filing  of  the  petition  re- 
ferred to  in  paragraph  (1).  the  court  shall 
have  jurisdiction  to  review  the  rule  in  ac- 
cordance with  chapter  7  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  and  to  grant  appropriate  relief 
as  provided  in  such  chapter.  No  rule  under 
section  323.  324.  or  325  may  be  affirmed 
unless  supported  by  substantial  evidence. 

"(3)  The  judgment  of  the  court  affirming 
or  setting  aside.  In  whole  or  In  part,  any 
such  rule  shall  be  final,  subject  to  review  by 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
upon  certiorari  or  certification  as  provided 
in  section  1254  of  title  28.  United  States 
Code. 

"(4)  The  remedies  provided  for  In  this  sub- 
section shall  be  In  addition  to.  and  not  in 
substitution  for.  any  other  remedies  provid- 
ed by  law. 

"(5)  The  procedures  applicable  under  this 
part  shall  not— 

"(A)  be  considered  to  be  modified  or  af- 
fected by  any  other  provision  of  law  unless 
such  other  provision  speclfi<jally  amends 
this  part  (or  provisions  of  law  cited  herein): 
or 

"(B)  be  considered  to  be  superseded  by 
any  other  provision  of  law  unless  such  other 
provision  does  so  In  specific  terms  by  refer- 
ring to  this  part  and  declaring  that  such 
provision  supersedes,  in  whole  or  In  part, 
the  procedures  of  this  part. 

"(c)  Jurisdiction  Is  vested  in  the  Federal 
district  courts  of  the  United  States  over  ac- 
tions brought  by— 

"(I)  any  adversely  affected  person  to  de- 
termine whether  a  SUte  or  local  govern- 
ment Is  complying  with  the  requirements  of 
this  part;  and 

"(2)  any  person  who  files  a  petition  under 
section  325(k)  which  is  denied  by  the  Secre- 
tary.". 

SEC.  10.  ANNl  AL  REPORT. 

Section  338  of  the  Energy  Policy  and  Con- 
servation Act  (42  U.S.C.  6308)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following:  "Nothing  in 
this  section  provides  a  defense  or  justifica- 
tion for  a  failure  by  the  Secretary  to  comply 
with  a  nondlscretionary  duty  as  provided  for 
In  this  part." 

SEC.  n.  CONFORMING  AMENDMENTS. 

(a)  In  General.— Part  B  of  title  III  of  the 
Energy  Policy  and  Conservation  Act  is 
amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Section  324  is  amended— 

(A)  In  suljsectlon  (a)(1),  by  striking  out 
•paragraphs  (1)  through  (9)'  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "paragraphs  (1).  (2).  (4).  (6). 
and  (8)  through  (12)'; 

(B)  in  subsection  (a)(2).  by  striking  out 
"paragraphs  (10)  through  (13)"  and  Insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "paragraphs  (3).  (5),  and 
(7)";  and 

(C)  in  subsection  (a)(3)— 

(I)  by  striking  out  "paragraph  (14)"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "paragraph  (13)"; 

(ID  by  striking  out  subparagraph  (A)  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(A)  the  Commission  or  the  Secretary  has 
made  a  determination  with  respect  to  such 


type  (or  class  thereof)  that  labeling  in  ac- 
cordance with  this  section  wiU  assist  pur- 
chasers in  making  purchasing  decisions,"; 
and 

(ill)  by  striking  out  "section  323(aK5)"  In 
subparagraph  (B)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "section  323(b)(1)(B)"; 

(D)  by  striking  out  subsection  (bXI)  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(b)  Rules  in  Effbct;  New  Rules.— (1)(A) 
Any  labeling  rule  in  effect  on  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  the  National  Appliance 
Energy  Conservation  Act  of  1986  shall 
remain  In  effect  until  amended,  by  rule,  by 
the  Commission. 

■(B)  After  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
the  National  Appliance  Energy  Conserva- 
tion Act  of  1986  and  not  later  than  30  days 
after  the  date  on  which  a  proposed  test  pro- 
cedure applicable  to  a  covered  product  of 
any  of  the  types  specified  in  paragraphs  (1) 
through  (13)  of  section  322(a)  (or  class 
thereof)  is  prescribed  under  section  323(b), 
the  Commission  shall  publish  a  proposed  la- 
beling rule  applicable  to  such  type  (or  class 
thereof). ■': 

(E)  in  subsection  (b)(3)— 

(i)  by  striking  out  ■section  323"  both 
places  in  which  it  appears  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  'section  323(b)"; 

(ii)  by  striking  out  '■(13)"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  •(12)";  and 

(iii)  by  striking  out  •(14)"  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  ••(13)"; 

(F)  in  subsection  (b)(5)— 

(i)  by  striking  out  '(10)  through  (13)"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  •(3),  (5).  and  (7) "; 
and 

(ii)  by  striking  out  •(14)"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  •(13)";  and 

(G>  in  subsection  (f),  by  striking  out  "or 
(2)"  in  the  second  sentence. 

(2)  Section  326(b)(3)(A)  is  amended  by  In- 
serting ■established  in  or"  before  "pre- 
scribed under". 

(3)  Section  332(a)(5)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  ■■energy  efficiency  standard  pre- 
scribed under  "  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"energy  conservation  standard  established 
in  or  prescribed  under". 

(b)  Stylistic  Conforming  Amendments.— 
Part  B  of  title  III  of  the  Energy  Policy  and 
Consen-ation  Act  is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Section  322(b)(1)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  ■■(b)(1) "  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
■■(b)  Special  (Classification  of  Consumer 
Product.— (1)". 

(2)  Section  324  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  'Sec.  324.  (aMl)"  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "Snc.  324.  (a)  Ik 
General.— ( 1 )"; 

(B)  In  subsection  (c)(1),  by  striking  out 
••(c)(1)"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "(c) 
Content  of  Label.— ( 1 )"; 

(C)  in  subsection  (d).  by  striking  out  "(d)" 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "(d)  ErrEciivE 
Date.—"; 

(D)  in  subsection  (e).  by  striking  out  "(e)" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "(e)  Study  of 
Certain  Products.—"; 

(E)  in  subsection  (f ).  by  striking  out  "(f)" 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  '■(f)  Consulta- 
tion.—"; and 

(P)  in  subsection  (g),  by  striking  out  "(g)" 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  '"(g)  Other  Au- 
thority OF  "rHE  Commission.—". 

(3)  Section  326  is  amended— 

(A)  In  subsection  (a),  by  striking  out  "(a)" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "(a)  In  Okmeh- 
AL.— "; 

(B)  In  subsection  (bKl).  by  striking  out 
••(b)(1)"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "(b) 
Notification.— (1)";  and 
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(C)  in  mbMctlon  (c).  by  striking  out  "(c) 
S>ch"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "(c) 
Dbadumx.— Each". 

(4)  Section  339  is  amended— 

(A)  in  subaection  (a),  by  striking  out  "(a)" 
and  Insertinc  in  lieu  thereof  "(a)  In  Gener- 
al.—": and 

(B)  in  subsection  (b).  by  striking  out  "(b) ' 
and  inaerting  in  lieu  thereof  "(b)  Contiden- 
hautt.— ". 

(5)  Section  332  is  amended— 

(A)  In  subaection  (a),  by  striking  out  "Sec. 
332.  (a)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Sec. 

332.  (a)  Iif  OnnaAL.— ":  and 

(B)  in  subsection  (b),  by  striking  out  "(b)" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "(b)  Defini- 
Tiow.— ". 

(9)  Section  333  is  amended— 

(A>  in  subsection  (a),  by  striking  out  "Sec. 

333.  (a)"  and  inaerting  in  lieu  thereof  "Sec. 
333.  (a)  In  OnmAi.- "; 

(B>  in  subsection  (b),  by  striking  out  "(b) ' 
and  inaerting  in  lieu  thereof  "(b)  Defini- 
tioH.— "; 

(C)  in  subsection  (c).  by  striking  out  "(c) 
It"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "(c)  Special 
Roix.- It":  and 

(D)  in  subsection  (dXl).  by  striking  out 
"(dXl)"  and  inaerting  in  lieu  thereof  "(d) 
PaocBKntK  roa  Asskssinc  Penalty.- ( 1 )". 

(7)  Section  335  is  amended— 

(A)  in  subsection  (b),  by  striking  out  "(b) ' 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "(b)  Limita- 
tion.—": 

(B)  in  subsection  (c),  by  striking  out  "(c)  ° 
and  inaerting  in  lieu  thereof  "(c)  Right  to 
IirmvBiK. — ": 

(C)  in  subsection  (d).  by  striking  out  "(d)" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "(d)  Award  of 
Costs  of  LmcAnoN.- "; 

(D)  in  subsection  (e),  by  striking  out  "(e)" 
and  inaerting  in  lieu  thereof  "(e)  Preserva- 
tion OF  Otrxr  Relief.—";  and 

<E)  in  subsection  (f),  by  striking  out  "(f) " 
and  inaerting  in  lieu  thereof  "(f)  Compli- 
AKC«  IN  Good  Faith.-". 

(8)  Section  339  is  amended— 

(A)  in  subsection  (a),  by  strilung  out  "(a)" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "(a)  Authori- 
zations FOR  the  Secretary.-"; 

(B)  in  subsection  (b).  by  striking  out  "(b)" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "(b)  Authori- 
EATioNS  FOR  THE  CoiofissioN.- ";  and 

(C)  in  subsection  (c),  by  striking  out  "(c) ' 
and  inaerting  in  lieu  thereof  "(c)  Other  Au- 
thorizations.-". 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be 
read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 

A  similar  House  bUl  (H.R.  87) 
laid  on  the  table. 


OP 

TO 

FOR 


was 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  SHARP.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
luuuiimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on 
both  bllla.  H Jl.  87  and  S.  83. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AUTHORIZING  FILING 

AMENDMENT  RELATING 
H.R.  558.  URGENT  RELIEF 
THE  HOMELESS  ACT 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  until  5 
o'clock  today  to  file  with  the  Clerk  an 
amendment  to  appear  In  today's  Con- 
gressional Record  relating  to  H.R. 
558,  the  Urgent  Relief  for  the  Home- 
less Act. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Florida? 

Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  whether 
the  amendment  contains  any  changes 
to  what  has  been  reported  by  the  re- 
spective committees. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  I  am  pleased  to 
reply  to  the  able  gentleman  by  saying 
that  this  amenciment  will  consist  of 
the  text  of  the  introduced  bill,  as  well 
as  the  amendments  adopted  by  the 
Committees  on  Banking,  Finance  and 
Urban  Affairs  and  Energy  and  Com- 
merce. In  addition,  it  will  incorporate 
the  text  of  H.R.  177,  as  reported  from 
the  Agriculture  Committee,  the  Food 
Assistance  for  the  Homeless  Act  of 
1987. 

The  purpose  of  this  is  to  allow  for 
Members  to  have  before  them  in  an 
expeditious  and  timely  fashion,  the 
bill  which  the  Committee  on  Rules 
will  hear  tomorrow  to  be  able  to  draft 
amendments.  We  understand  from  the 
leadership  that  the  bill  will  be  consid- 
ered on  the  floor  on  Thursday,  and 
this  will  make  sure  that  everyone  who 
wishes  to  offer  an  amendment  will  be 
able  to  have  it  considered. 


D  1420 

Mr.  LENT.  So  that  the  gentleman 
can  reassure  me  then  that  the  only 
thing  this  consolidation  does  is  to 
marry  the  various  parts  of  the  legisla- 
tion that  are  not  in  conflict  between 
the  committees? 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  am  not  prepared  to 
say  what  the  committees  have  offered, 
but  we  are  putting  it  all  together  and 
we  will  not  have  time  until  5  o'clock  to 
get  it  all  together  to  make  it  available 
to  the  House. 

Mr.  LENT.  All  I  would  like  is  a  reas- 
surance if  the  gentleman  please. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  There  will  be  only 
changes  as  recommended  by  the  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  LENT.  OK.  So  that  everything 
in  this  bill  which  marries  the  various 
secticMis  of  the  legislation  as  they 
came  from  the  committee  is  without 
any  change  from  what  the  committees 
have  put  out  and  reported? 

Mr.  PEPPER.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect itt  that. 

Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 


)MEN'i 


WOMEN'S  HISTORY  MONTH 

Mr.  DYMALLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Poet  Office  and  Civil  Service  be 
discharged  from  further  consideration 
of  the  Senate  joint  resolution  (S.J. 
Res.  20)  to  designate  the  month  of 
March  lp87,  as  'Women's  History 
Month,"  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the 
Senate  joint  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  California? 

Mrs.  MORELLA.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  I  do  not 
object  but  simply  would  like  to  inform 
the  House  that  the  minority  has  no 
objectiona  to  the  legislation  now  being 
considered. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  a  great  deal 
of  pride  that  I  rise  in  full  support  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  20  designat- 
ing the  month  of  March  1987  as 
Women's  History  Month— a  resolution 
of  which  I  am  a  cosponsor  of  House 
Joint  Resolution  79. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  woman  and 
Member  Of  this  body  it  is  indeed  an 
honor  and  pleasure  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  acknowledge  the  many  indi- 
viduals and  organizations  who  have 
worked  liong  and  hard  to  make 
Women's  History  Month  possible.  A 
month  which  provides  a  special  occa- 
sion on  which  to  note  the  civic,  educa- 
tional, and  political  contributions  of 
our  Natictfi's  women.  The  tireless  ef- 
forts of  the  women  today  and 
throughout  our  Nation's  history  have 
made  it  possible  for  me  to  stand  here 
before  you  today. 

As  legislators,  representing  the 
American  people,  I  feel  it  is  our  re- 
sponsibility to  the  future  generation 
of  women  to  recognize  the  significant 
contributions  of  women  both  past  and 
present  and  to  dispell  the  stereotype 
of  the  marginal  women. 

We  as  Americans  live  in  one  of  the 
most  open  and  free  societies  in  the 
world  today.  It  is  time  for  us  all,  both 
men  and  women,  to  join  together  as 
one  people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  begin  to  cele- 
brate the  bicentennial  of  our  Constitu- 
tion we  should  all  take  a  minute  to  re- 
flect on  the  preamble  of  this  great 
document  which  begins  we  the  people, 
a  people  io  every  walk  of  life  who  have 
made  this  Nation  of  ours  great.  The 
American  woman  has  contributed  to 
every  aspect  of  our  society— the  home- 
makers,  the  professionals,  the  educa- 
tors, the  civic  leaders,  medical  profes- 
sionals, and  those  who  serve  in  our 
armed  services.  We  the  people  must 
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continue  to  work  toward  maintaining  a 
free  and  just  society. 

I  feel  by  designating  March  as 
Women's  History  Month  is  an  appro- 
priate time  to  look  back  on  the 
achievements  and  contributions  of  our 
Nation's  women. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
supporting  this  resolution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  joint  res- 
olution, as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  20 

Whereas  American  women  of  every  race, 
class,  and  ethnic  background  have  made  his- 
torical contributions  to  the  growth  and 
strength  of  the  Nation  in  countless  recorded 
Euid  unrecorded  ways; 

Whereas  American  women  have  played 
and  continue  to  play  a  critical  economic, 
cultural,  and  social  role  In  every  sphere  of 
our  Nation's  life  by  constituting  a  signifi- 
cant portion  of  the  labor  force  working  in 
and  outside  of  the  home; 

Whereas  American  women  have  played  a 
unique  role  throughout  our  history  by  pro- 
viding the  majority  of  the  Nations  volun- 
teer labor  force  and  have  been  particularly 
important  in  the  establishment  of  early 
charitable  philanthropic  and  cultural  insti- 
tutions in  this  country; 

Whereas  American  women  of  every  race, 
class,  and  ethnic  background  served  as  early 
leaders  in  the  forefront  of  every  major  pro- 
gressive social  change  movement,  not  only 
to  secure  their  own  right  of  suffrage  and 
equal  opportunity,  but  also  in  the  abolition- 
ist movement,  the  emancipation  movement, 
the  industrial  labor  movement,  the  civil 
rights  movement,  and  other  movements  to 
create  a  more  fair  and  just  society  for  all; 
and 

Whereas,  despite  these  contributions,  the 
role  of  American  women  in  history  has  been 
consistently  overlooked  and  undervalued  in 
the  body  of  American  history:  Now,  there- 
fore, be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  month  of 
March,  1987,  is  designated  as  "Women's  His- 
tory Month,"  and  the  President  is  requested 
to  issue  a  proclamation  calling  upon  the 
people  of  the  United  States  to  observe  such 
month  with  appropriate  ceremonies  and  ac- 
tivities. 

The  Senate  joint  resolution  was  or- 
dered to  be  read  a  third  time,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a 
motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  DYMALLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
Senate  joint  resolution  jtist  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


A  NEW  APPROACH  TO 
NICARAGUA  NEEDED 

(Mr.  HENRY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  HENRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  no  issue 
so  bitterly  divides  the  Congress  as  that 
pertaining  to  United  States  foreign 
policy  in  regard  to  Nicaragua.  No 
matter  what  position  we  take  on  the 
question  of  funding  the  Contra  forces, 
we  are  pilloried  by  intense  opposition 
from  our  constituents.  If  we  choose  to 
support  administration  policy,  we  are 
accused  of  insensitivity  to  the  atroc- 
ities of  war.  If  we  choose  to  oppose  ad- 
ministration policy,  we  are  accused  of 
naivete  as  to  the  Marxist-Leninist  bent 
of  the  current  Nicaraguan  Govern- 
ment, and  the  grave  implications  of 
that  reality  for  our  national  interest 
and  that  of  the  Central  American 
region  itself. 

One  of  the  mystifying  aspects  of  our 
debate  over  what  to  do  about  the  San- 
dinista  regime  has  been  the  distinctly 
differing  way  in  which  the  issue  itself 
has  been  addressed  within  the  Con- 
gress itself  and  the  public  at  large. 
Within  the  Congress,  there  is  virtually 
universal  agreement  that  the  current 
Sandinista  regime  is  firmly  aligned 
with  the  Marxist-Leninist  bloc  of 
countries,  and  that  our  policies  must 
be  guided  accordingly.  While  we  have 
exhibited  disagreement  over  what  the 
particular  character  of  these  policies 
ought  to  be,  we  seemingly  agree  on  the 
fundamental  assessment  of  what  it  is 
we  are  dealing  with. 

Our  constituents,  on  the  other  hand, 
still  seem  to  be  divided  on  the  question 
of  the  nature  of  the  Sandinista  regime 
itself.  Differing  assessments  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  regime  yield  differing 
criteria  as  to  what  is  an  appropriate 
American  response. 

This  set  of  differing  assessments  has 
subsequently  befuddled  much  of  our 
internal  debate  over  American  foreign 
policy  toward  Central  America  in  gen- 
eral, and  Nicaragua  in  particular.  And 
as  a  consequence,  we  have  allowed  our- 
selves to  fall  into  the  trap  of  reducing 
our  options  in  Central  America  to  that 
of  either  supporting  or  not  supporting 
the  Contra  forces,  rather  than  explor- 
ing new  alternatives  which  potentially 
hold  greater  promise  for  successfully 
upholding  our  national  interest  in  the 
region. 

In  the  months  which  have  passed 
since  the  Congress  last  addressed  this 
issue,  the  question  of  our  policy 
toward  Nicaragua  has  become  even 
more  obscured  through  revelations 
and  unanswered  questions  pertaining 
to  the  Iran  arms  sales.  Whether  we 
like  it  or  not,  the  issue  of  promoting 
constitutionalism  and  the  rule  of  law 
abroad  has  become  entwined  with  that 
of  protecting  constitutionalism  and 
the  rule  of  law  at  home.  An  already 
contentious  issue  has  become  yet  more 


contentious.  And  a  great  responsibility 
rests  upon  us  in  Congress  to  resolve 
the  political  and  policy  impasse  with 
which  we  are  faced. 

As  one  who  supported  administra- 
tion policy,  let  me  reiterate  the  rea- 
sons for  that  support,  and  summarize 
what  I  believe  to  be  legitimate  goals  of 
that  policy: 

First,  clearly,  the  administration  is 
correct  in  its  insistence  that  the  Sandi- 
nista government  is  a  Communist- 
aligned  regime.  Not  imlike  the  Russian 
revolution  of  1917,  the  hopes  of  the 
Nicaraguan  people  who  overthrew 
years  of  corrupt  and  oppressive  gov- 
ernment in  the  name  of  democracy 
found  their  own  1979  revolution  be- 
trayed. The  liberators  quickly  became 
the  new  oppressors.  And  as  many  will 
convincingly  argue,  the  repressions  of 
the  current  Sandinista  government 
exceed  those  of  the  former  Somoza 
regime. 

Second,  the  administration  is  equal- 
ly correct  in  noting  the  Leninist  and 
expansionist  nature  of  the  Sandinista 
government.  Indeed,  it  was  President 
Carter  who  first  formally  objected  to 
the  militarization  of  the  Nicaraguan 
society  and  economy,  and  its  use  as  a 
base  for  exporting  revolution  through- 
out the  region. 

Third,  the  administration's  policy 
vis-a-\is  Nicaragua  has  not  been  a 
total  failure.  Indeed,  if  nothing  else,  it 
has  first,  drawn  a  line  against  further 
communist  encroachment  in  the 
region;  second,  established  bipartisan 
recognition  of  the  threat  posed  by  the 
Sandinista  government;  and  third, 
consumed  the  Nicaraguan  Govern- 
ment with  the  need  to  consolidate  its 
own  revolution,  so  it  could  not  expend 
its  resources  wholly  to  the  export  of 
revolution  throughout  the  region 
without  cost. 

Having  said  this,  let  me  suggest  that 
there  are,  nonetheless,  weaknesses  in 
current  policy  which  must  be  admitted 
and  addressed  if  we  are  to  move  for- 
ward from  this  point. 

First,  while  administation  policy  has 
achieved  its  short-term  goal  of  fore- 
stalling the  export  of  Communist-in- 
surgent revolution  in  the  region,  it 
holds  little  hope  of  overturning  the 
Government  of  Nicaragua.  The  rea- 
sons for  this  are  several.  In  seeking  to 
consolidate  itself  against  counterrevo- 
lutionary activity,  the  Sandinista 
regime  has  become  increasingly  re- 
pressive to  the  point  of  being  an 
armed  garrison,  which  could  likely  be 
overturned  only  with  substantial  and 
direct  military  intervention— a  policy 
which  the  administration  itself  has 
publicly  repudiated  on  numerous  occa- 
sions. 

Second,  the  counterrevolutionary 
Contra  elements  have  failed  to  tinify 
around  a  vision  of  hope  which  bears 
moral  and  political  authenticity  to  the 
Nicaraguan  masses.  I  do  not  dispute 
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the  dtaOlusiiHunent  of  the  Nicangiian 
people  with  their  present  government. 
But  neither  do  I  believe  the  Contras 
have  gained  the  moral  initiative 
whereby  to  inaplre  an  uprising  of  their 
own  people,  ^irther.  the  continuing 
Somoa  connections  among  the 
Contra  leadership,  in  particular,  and 
their  undiadpUiied  conduct  in  battle 
belle  whatever  prmnlses  they  make. 
While  a  short-term  strategy  of  allying 
ourselves  with  these  elements  to  check 
Commuiilst  oi^ression  may  have  been 
an  acceptable  political  expedient,  it  is 
hardly  the  basis  for  a  long-range 
American  foreign  policy  with  which 
th«  American  people  wish  to  be  identi- 
fied. 

Third,  we  have  reached  the  point  in 
the  contemporary  Central  American 
setting  where  an  excessive  reliance  on 
military  solutions  is  counterproductive 
to  the  process  of  democratization  in 
the  region.  Milltari^ng  our  allies  in 
Central  America  does  not  foster  the 
movement  to  civilian  government  and 
public  institutions,  which  is  the  stipu- 
lated goal  of  our  policy  in  the  region. 

Fourth,  and  finally,  our  own  domes- 
tic political  concerns  over  the  Iran 
arms  transfer  demand  constitutional 
accountability.  And  because  this  issue 
Is  inevitably  intertwined  with  our  cur- 
rent foreign  policy  toward  the  Central 
American  region,  a  reassessment  of 
current  policy  is  inescapable,  whether 
we  have  favored  that  policy  or  not. 

Necessity  mandates  a  change  in 
policy.  But  such  necessity  must  not  be 
allowed  to  serve  as  an  excuse  to  aban- 
don a  proactive  policy  which  recog- 
nizes legitimate  national  interests  in 
the  region.  During  the  last  several 
years.  Congress  has  allowed  itself  to 
fall  into  the  trap  of  supporting 
present  policy,  or  abandoning  present 
policy  with  nothing  to  put  in  its  stead. 
Given  the  imminence  of  a  change  in 
policy,  it  is  incimibent  upon  us  all  to 
work  together  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  in  the  pursuit  of  a  proactive,  con- 
structive, bipartisan  policy  in  the 
region  which  vigorously  upholds  our 
nati(»ial  interests. 

What  would  be  the  benchmarks  of 
such  a  policy? 

Ptnst.  it  must  come  to  an  explicit 
agreement  and  convergence  of  views  as 
to  the  nature  of  the  present  Sandi- 
nista  regime.  Quite  frankly.  I  think  we 
are  already  there.  But  we  have  allowed 
our  political  disagreements  on  specific 
policy  to  overwhelm  the  necessity  of  a 
strong,  bipartisan  statement  which 
speaks  not  only  to  the  American 
public,  but  also  to  the  world  commiml- 
ty  of  nations  which  has  interpreted 
our  disagreement  over  specifics  as  dis- 
agreonent  on  fundamentals.  Such  a 
policy  should  have  no  hesitancy  in  ad- 
mitting the  liarxist-Leninist  character 
of  the  present  regime. 

Second,  such  a  policy  should  clearly 
draw  the  line  on  territorial  encroach- 
ments and  terrorist  activities  by  that 


regime.  It  should  invoke  the  multilat- 
eral support,  participation,  and  com- 
mitments of  our  Western  Hemisphere 
friends,  most  pointedly  the  Central 
American  and  Contadora  nations 
themselves,  who  have  been  Insistent 
on  this  issue. 

Third,  such  policy  should  speak 
clearly  and  explicitly  to  the  degree  of 
militarization  which  will  be  tolerated 
within  Nicaragua,  the  nature  and 
extent  of  armaments  which  will  be  tol- 
erated, and  the  threat  which  such  ar- 
maments pose,  not  simply  to  our  own 
national  security,  but  to  the  peace  and 
tranfluility  of  the  region. 

Fourth,  such  policy  should  not  aban- 
don consistent  pressures  on  Nicaragua 
to  fulfill  the  promises  of  democracy, 
political  pluralism,  and  human  rights 
whidh  were  made  during  the  revolu- 
tion. The  Sandinista  regime  has  been 
strong  on  words,  but  weak  in  perform- 
ance in  regard  to  these  commitments. 
It  should  be  exposed  for  what  it  is, 
and  collectively  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere nations  should  continue  to  be 
insistent  that  changes  occur  domesti- 
cally within  the  nation. 

While  there  will  shortly  be  a  vote  on 
the  release  of  the  final  $40  million  of 
the  $100  million  appropriated  in  sup- 
port of  the  Contra  forces  by  the  99th 
Congress,  I  would  stress  again  that 
this  issue  is  truly  secondary  to  the 
broader  concerns  I  have  addressed.  We 
must  not  allow  ourselves  to  be  be- 
guiled, on  either  side  of  the  issue,  into 
reductionist  rhetoric  which  substitutes 
the  Contra  debate  for  the  need  to  for- 
mulate coherent,  bipartisan,  multina- 
tional policy  in  the  region.  It  is  time  to 
deliberately  enunciate  a  full-fledged 
policy  which  actively  solicits  and  se- 
cures the  support  of  our  friends  in 
Central  America  and  the  broader 
Latin  American  community  of  nations. 

Why  not,  for  example,  simply  invoke 
the  proposal  of  the  Contadora  group 
as  our  own?  And  in  exchange  for  de- 
claring our  national  intent  to  enforce 
those  proposals,  secure  clear  commit- 
ments from  the  Contadora  group  for 
their  diplomatic  support  for  such  a 
policy?  And  in  conjunction  with  such 
an  effort,  why  not  formally  accept  the 
recent  initiative  of  the  Central  Ameri- 
can republics,  and  pledge  our  national 
resolve  to  its  enforcement  in  exchange 
for  their  public  endorsement  and  sup- 
port of  these  proposals? 

A  bipartisan,  multinational  response 
to  the  Sandinista  regime  would  not  be 
a  retreat  from  the  purposes  of  present 
policy  so  much  as  an  improvement 
upon  it.  And  in  that  vein,  I  have  of- 
fered these  comments  with  the  hope 
that  our  obligation  to  represent  the 
national  interest  can  rise  above  the 
partisan  temptations  that  threaten  to 
leave  us  without  any  policy  and  ex- 
posed as  politically  inept  and  weak  in 
the  international  community  of  na- 
tions. 
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In  summary,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
emphasise  once  again  that  there  is  no 
basis  from  which  to  move  beyond 
present  policy  until  another  has  been 
readied  to  put  into  its  place.  And  while 
signals  fk'om  the  administration  are 
uncertain  as  to  its  willingness  to 
pursue  such  an  approach,  we  as  a  Con- 
gress must  move  forward  on  our  own  if 
we  are  (o  avoid  the  culpability  for 
abandoning  Nicaragua  and  the  Central 
American  region  as  a  consequence  of 
repudiating  the  inadequacies  and  limi- 
tations of  present  policy. 


THE  EFFECTS  OP  SANCTIONS  ON 
SOUTH  AFRICANS 

(Mr.  INHOFE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  INHOFE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
privileged  to  receive  a  visit  recently 
from  two  courageous  South  African 
women  who  came  to  the  United  States 
to  help  us  learn  more  about  the  real 
situation  in  South  Africa.  These 
women  are  not  politicians.  They  are 
mothers  who  want  to  see  peace,  under- 
standing, and  freedom  in  their  coun- 
try. 

Both  women,  Annmarie,  an  Afrika- 
ner and  Mary  Jane,  a  black  from  an 
urban  area,  are  members  of  Kontak,  a 
nonpolitical  organization  of  women 
dedicated  to  promoting  interracial 
goodwill.  They  talked  about  the 
human  suffering  caused  by  our  sanc- 
tions policy,  which  has  hit  all  racial 
groups  in  South  Africa.  Soup  lines  in 
white  neighborhoods  as  well  as  black 
attest  to  the  broad  impact  of  sanctions 
and  disinvestment. 

Mary  Jane,  who  could  not  use  her 
real  name  because  of  fear  of  attack 
against  her  and  her  family,  was  very 
clear  about  the  effects  of  sanctions  on 
her  people.  "Sanctions  don't  only  hit 
the  flesh,"  she  told  me.  "They  go  to 
the  bone." 

In  a  country  where  the  extended 
family  is  still  prevalent  among  the 
black  population,  as  many  as  30  people 
depend  upon  a  single  wage  packet. 
That's  a  lot  of  people  who  go  hungry 
when  one  wage  earner  loses  his  or  her 
job.  South  Africa  simply  does  not  have 
the  programs  or  resources  to  assist  the 
unemployed  on  a  consistent  or  long 
term  basis. 

A  Kodak  worker  who  was  released 
from  his  job  when  Kodak  pulled  out  of 
South  Africa  stated  the  situation  in 
stark  terms: 

Most  of  us  have  nowhere  to  go.  Disinvest- 
ment has  destroyed  our  lives  and  our  future. 
If  this  mskkes  those  people  who  have  called 
for  sanctions  happy,  then  they've  got  what 
they  want.  But  all  we  face  now  is  suffering. 
We're  detparate  because  we  don't  know 
where  well  live  or  how  we'll  feed  our  fami- 
lies. 

Both  Mary  Jane  and  Annmarie 
stressed  the  need  for  jobs  in  South 


Africa.  They  pointed  to  the  very  posi- 
tive social  responsibility  programs  of 
American  firms  in  their  country.  The 
companies  work  with  community  lead- 
ers in  developing  and  implementing 
projects  that  the  people  want  and 
need.  They  bring  jobs  and  progress  to 
the  communities  in  which  they  are  lo- 
cated. When  these  companies  move 
out  of  South  Africa,  the  local  firms 
that  take  over  do  not  have  the  re- 
sources to  continue  the  social  responsi- 
bility programs  on  the  same  scale.  The 
people  hurt  are  predominantly  black. 

Problems  in  the  schools  are  also  a 
major  concern  to  black  South  African 
parents.  The  school  boycott  has 
ended,  but  the  trouble  hasn't.  Mary 
Jane  said  that  urban  children  go  to 
school  at  8  a.m.,  but  they  are  lucky  if 
the  "comrades"  do  not  disrupt  classes 
before  11.  Because  of  the  dangers  and 
disruption  in  the  schools,  many  par- 
ents are  forced  to  send  their  children 
to  stay  with  relatives  in  the  country 
and  attend  school  there,  which  is  very 
hard  on  families  and  their  pocket- 
books. 

Do  the  people  who  advocate  sanc- 
tions in  South  Africa  have  to  worry 
about  losing  their  jobs,  their  families 
going  hungry,  or  their  children  being 
caught  in  a  school  riot?  Desmond  Tutu 
doesn't.  He  lives  in  Bishopcourt  in  one 
of  the  most  exclusive  sections  of  Cape 
Town.  His  children  have  never  attend- 
ed the  schools  in  South  Africa.  His 
salary  doesn't  depend  on  a  wage 
packet. 

Oliver  Tambo  has  been  out  of  the 
country  for  over  20  years.  Whatever 
he  may  say  about  the  effect  of  sanc- 
tions is  based  on  reported  information. 
He  is  not  face  to  face  with  the  people. 
Prom  Mary  Jane's  point  of  view,  a 
black  mother  who  lives  daily  with  the 
effects  of  apartheid  and  sanctions, 
proponents  of  sanctions  failed  in  their 
assessment  of  the  situation  in  South 
Africa.  They  thought  they  would 
bring  the  government  to  its  knees,  but 
they  failed  to  look  beyond  their  cru- 
sade to  the  social  context  and  the  ef- 
fects of  sanctions  on  the  people. 

A  lot  of  people  in  South  Africa  are 
confused.  The  United  States  said  it 
wanted  to  help  the  South  African 
people  by  encouraging  the  South  Afri- 
can Government  to  abandon  apart- 
heid, which  is  what  we  should  be 
doing.  But  then  the  United  States  in- 
stituted sanctions.  Contrary  to  the  ex- 
pectations of  sanctions  supporters,  the 
South  African  Government  has  not 
been  moved  toward  more  rapid  reform; 
in  fact,  it  has  dug  in.  What's  more,  the 
very  people  the  United  States  intend- 
ed to  help  are  the  ones  most  hurt  by 
sanctions.  Joe  Niehus,  a  good  personal 
friend  and  minister  from  Oklahoma 
who  recently  returned  from  South 
Africa  tells  of  an  Indian  man  from 
Durban  who  asked  him  why  America 
is  trying  to  cut  them  off  at  the  knees. 


The  United  States  should  continue 
to  work  to  end  apartheid,  but  sanc- 
tions are  neither  an  effective  nor 
humane  means  of  achieving  that  goal. 
We  need  to  reassess  our  policy  and  de- 
velop a  positive  approach  that  does 
not  harm  the  very  people  we  are  seek- 
ing to  help.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
join  me  in  this  policy  change. 


AGRICULTURAL  LOAN 
ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF  1987 

(Mr.  BRUCE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  BRUCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  ad- 
dressing the  House  regarding  legisla- 
tion which  I  have  reintroduced:  the 
Agricultural  Loan  Assistance  Act  of 
1987.  Joining  me  in  reintroducing  this 
legislation  are  my  colleagues  Mr.  An- 
NUNZio,  Mr.  DoRGAN,  Mr.  DuRBiN.  Mr. 
Glickman.  Mr.  Hubbard.  Mr.  Levin. 
Mr.  LiGHTFOOT.  Mr.  Maoigan.  Mr. 
Penny.  Mr.  Price  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Stal- 
LiNGS.  Mr.  Thokas  of  Georgia,  and  Mr. 
Towns. 

The  farm  economy  remains  in  a  crit- 
ical state.  Last  year  over  60,000  farm- 
ers went  out  of  business.  More  banks, 
including  a  disproportionate  number 
of  agricultural  banks,  failed  than  at 
any  time  since  the  Great  Depression. 

"The  legislation  we  are  reintroducing 
is  designed  to  provide  farmers  and 
their  bankers  with  some  needed  flexi- 
bility in  farm  lending.  Farmers  do  not 
leave  farming,  nor  do  banks  foreclose, 
unless  they  have  exhausted  all  other 
options.  Historically,  agricultural 
banks  have  maintained  a  strong  cap- 
ital base  and  followed  prudent  bank- 
ing practices  which  have  allowed  them 
to  stay  with  their  customers.  But  farm 
banks  are  not  immune  from  the  hard 
times  that  have  come  to  agriculture. 

The  problems  faced  by  farm  lenders 
are  due  to  a  unique  combination  of  fi- 
nancial pressures.  A  precipitous  drop 
in  farmland  value  has  reduced  the  col- 
lateral value  of  many  loans,  while 
rising  interest  rates  and  low  crop 
prices  have  eroded  farmers'  ability  to 
keep  up  with  their  payments.  All  signs 
indicate  that  rural  lenders  and  their 
customers  will  face  continued  pressure 
this  year. 

Farm  banks  are  particularly  vulnera- 
ble to  the  fluctuations  of  the  agricul- 
tural economy  because,  in  many  cases, 
they  are  small  in  size  and  have  made 
the  bulk  of  their  loans  to  farmers  for 
operating  credit.  Over  1.700  banks 
have  more  than  50  percent  of  their 
portfolios  in  agricultural  loans,  and 
that  figure  does  not  even  cover  loans 
to  agribusiness  and  other  rural  busi- 
nesses dependent  on  a  strong  and  prof- 
itable agricultural  sector. 

For  the  economy  to  improve,  Ameri- 
can farmers  must  be  able  to  make  a 
profit,  they  must  be  able  to  sell  their 
exports,  and  they  need  lower  interest 


rates.  But  these  things  take  time- 
time  that  many  farmers  and  bankers 
do  not  have  to  spare.  Farmers  need 
capital  to  get  their  crops  in  the  ground 
over  the  next  few  months.  Credit  deci- 
sions must  be  made  now. 

Our  bill  has  two  main  components  to 
ease  the  credit  squeeze  in  rural  areas. 
First,  it  allows  agricultural  banks  to 
write  down  loans  from  their  book 
value  to  their  fair  market  value.  Banks 
can  do  this  now.  but  under  current 
law.  they  must  deduct  the  amount 
written  off  from  their  capital  all  at 
once. 

Even  though  agricultural  banks  are 
well-capitalized,  they  cannot  with- 
stand losses  of  this  magnitude,  so 
banks  are  forced  to  foreclose  rather 
than  write  down  loans.  This  benefits 
neither  banks  nor  farmers.  A  farmer 
ends  up  losing  his  or  her  farm,  and 
banks  end  up  with  farmland  they  do 
not  want  but  often  cannot  sell.  The 
bill  would  permit  banks  to  amortize 
losses  over  a  period  of  10  years,  thus 
creating  an  incentive  for  banks  to  deal 
with  their  problems  in  a  way  that  can 
help  to  minimize  those  losses. 

A  second  part  of  the  bill  permits  eli- 
gible banks  to  amortize  their  losses  on 
the  reduced  value  of  farmland  they  ac- 
quired in  the  process  of  handling  an 
agricultural  loan.  This  provision  will 
help  reduce  the  continued  downward 
pressure  on  agricultural  land  prices 
and  assist  banks  in  managing  the  swol- 
len land  portfolios  many  of  them  now 
hold. 

These  regulatory  adjustments  will 
offer  agricultural  banks  a  chance  for 
self-help.  The  bill  provides  a  safety 
net  for  hard-pressed  agricultural  lend- 
ers and  their  farmer-customers  by  per- 
mitting banks  to  negotiate  with  farm- 
ers on  appropriate  debt  restructuring 
measures.  This  legislation  is  by  no 
means  a  complete  farm  solution,  but  it 
will  provide  needed  transitional  assist- 
ance to  keep  rural  credit  available. 

The  Independent  Bankers  Associa- 
tion of  America,  the  American  Farm 
Bureau  Federation,  and  the  American 
Farmland  Trust  support  this  bill  as  an 
important  component  of  efforts  to 
maintain  the  stability  of  agricultural 
lending.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join 
me  in  giving  this  issue  high  priority  so 
that  farmers  and  bankers  can  continue 
to  operate  this  spring. 
AoRicaLTtrRAL  Loan  Assistance  Act  of  1987 

EXPLANATION  OF  PROVISIONS 

The  bill  would  permit  a  commercial  bank 
which  is  significantly  involved  in  agricultur- 
al lending  to  amortize,  over  a  period  of  up  to 
10  years,  two  kinds  of  losses  resulting  from 
its  lending  activity  to  agriculture  (provided 
that  such  losses  did  not  result  from  fraud  or 
criminal  abuse  on  the  part  of  the  bank). 
The  two  kinds  of  losses  eligible  for  multi- 
year  amortization  are: 

(1)  Losses  on  agricultural  loans,  whereby 
in  the  absence  of  the  biU  the  bank  would 
have  to  charge  off  the  entire  loss  in  the  im- 
mediate year  that  it  is  recognized. 
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Euuniile:  An  acrlcultunU  bank  makes  an 
operatinc  loan  to  a  farmer  who  owes 
tlOO.OOO  on  the  loan.  A  bank  regulatory 
■cency  daaaifiea  the  loan,  so  that  $30,000  of 
loB  must  be  recomted  by  the  bank  In  1987. 
IRnthout  the  bill,  the  bank  must  charge  off 
$30,000  in  1887:  with  the  bill,  the  bank  may 
ehaite  off  $3,000  per  year  during  1987-1996. 

(3)  Lowes  on  reduced  value  of  property 
(moctly  farmland)  which  a  bank  acquired  In 
the  proccM  of  handling  an  agricultural  loan. 
whereby  the  bank  still  holds  the  property 
but  must  devalue  it  as  an  asset. 

Example:  an  agricultural  bank  acquires 
300  acres  of  farmland  in  1988  in  a  farm  debt 
workout  situation.  At  the  time  acquired,  the 
land  was  valued  at  $2,000  per  acre 
($400,000).  but  in  1987  is  appraised  and  re- 
valued at  $1,500  per  acre  ($300,000).  With- 
out the  bill,  the  bank  asset  value  of  the  land 
would  be  reduced  by  $100,000  in  1987:  with 
the  bill,  the  bank  may  reduce  the  asset 
value  of  the  land  by  $10,000  per  year  in 
1987-1996. 

The  bill  provides  for  a  five-year  period 
(1987-1991).  during  which  losses  that  are 
recognized  of  the  two  kinds  described  above 
could  be  stretched  out  over  a  period  of  up  to 
10  years.  The  bUl  should  result  in  no  cost  to 
the  X3&.  Treasury,  since  the  banks  them- 
selves would  absorb  the  losses  over  the 
period  of  time  that  is  provided. 

The  amortized  farm  loan  loss  accounting 
will  help  agricultural  banks  to  remain  com- 
petitive suppliers  of  credit  to  farmers,  by 
permitting  the  banks  to  absorb  part  of  their 
farm  lending  losses  over  a  period  of  time 
sufficient  for  the  agricultural  economy  and 
the  banks'  earnings  to  have  an  opportunity 
to  recover.  Once  the  banlLs'  net  earnings  re- 
covered, the  retained  earnings  and  capital 
position  of  the  agricultural  banks  could  be 
fully  replenished. 


OILMAN      LAUDS      ACCOMPLISH 
MENTS      OP      ARMY'S       KEVIN 
HOUSTON 

(Mr.  OILMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  most 
college  basketball  fans  throughout  our 
Nation  think  of  Navy's  David  Robin- 
son when  asked  to  consider  the  out- 
standing basketball  player  represent- 
ing the  academies  of  the  Armed 
Forces.  However,  I  would  like  to  call  to 
their  attention  and  to  the  attention  of 
my  (XJlleagues  in  Congress— the  out- 
standing achievements  of  Army's 
Kevin  Houston,  who  leads  all  Division 
I  basketball  players  in  the  Nation  in 
points  scored  and  in  freethrow  per- 
centage. 

Kevin  hails  from  Pearl  River,  NY;  a 
community  which  I  am  proud  to  repre- 
sent. Kevin,  the  son  of  Jerry  and  Jean 
Houston,  is  a  1982  graduate  of  Pearl 
River  High  School,  where  he  was 
known  to  many  of  his  schoolmates  as 
"Huey."  Kevin  participated  in  cross 
counUr  as  well  as  basketball,  but  ran 
cross  country  to  better  compete  in  his 
true  calling,  basketball.  Kevin's  high 
school  basketball  coach,  Mr.  Joe  Ryan. 
says.  "We  thought  we  had  something 
special  in  Kevin,  but  few  colleges  were 
willing  to  go  out  on  a  limb  for  him 


*  *  *  I  am  constantly  amazed  at  what 
he  can  do.  He's  a  cerebral  ballplayer;  a 
thinking  man's  ballplayer  •  •  •  it's 
been  a  thrill  just  to  be  associated  with 
him." 

Kevin's  Itnowledge  of  the  game  to  a 
large  extent  is  due  to  his  father,  who 
coached  for  11  years  at  the  high 
school  level  and  at  Pordham  Universi- 
ty for  a  year.  According  to  Coach 
Ryan,  Kevin  also  continued  to  im- 
prove throughout  his  high  school 
careo",  worked  hard,  and  showed  a 
knack  for  overcoming  adversity  and 
rising  to  the  occasion.  Kevin,  although 
quiet,  was  a  team  leader  and  popular 
among  his  schoolmates.  Says  Ryan, 
"He  literally  is  the  Ail-American  type 
of  kid.  He  will  always  keep  his  values." 
Indeed,  Kevin  has  remained  popular 
in  Pearl  River;  a  contingent  of  any- 
where from  30  to  50  Pearl  Riverites 
have  regularly  attended  Kevin's  games 
both  home  and  away  throughout  his 
senior  year. 

Despite  his  promise,  Kevin  was  not 
seriously  pursued  by  any  Division  I 
basketball  team  besides  Army,  primar- 
ily because  he  was  511"  and  not  en- 
dowed with  great  speed.  He  decided  to 
attend  the  U.S.  Military  Prep  School 
to  get  an  idea  of  what  the  Army  was 
all  about.  Kevin  evidently  liked  what 
he  saw,  and  soon  entered  West  Point 
Military  Academy,  where  he  has  cer- 
tainly distinguished  himself  in  many 
areas. 

Most  obvious  among  his  accomplish- 
ments is  his  excellence  on  the  basket- 
ball court,  where  he  started  in  every 
Army  game  from  his  freshman  year 
onward.  Kevin  is  Army's  all-time  lead- 
ing scorer  with  2,325  points  in  113 
games.  He  also  holds  Army's  highest 
single-game  record  with  53  points, 
which  he  set  in  the  quarter-finals  of 
the  Metro  Atlantic  Athletic  Confer- 
ence [MAAC]  tournament  against 
Fordham  last  Saturday.  Kevin  led  his 
team  to  victory  by  scoring  4  points  in 
the  last  20  seconds  to  tie  the  score, 
and  then  ultimately  led  his  team  to  a 
98-94  win  in  overtime.  Coincidentally, 
this  was  the  game  in  which  he  also 
broke  the  previous  Army  career  scor- 
ing record,  and  the  victory  came 
against  the  team  which  his  father  had 
once  coached.  Kevin  led  the  Nation  in 
scoring  this  season,  averaging  32.9 
points  a  game  for  a  total  of  953  points, 
also  an  Army  record.  Kevin  shot  about 
48  percent  from  3-point  range,  and  an 
amazing  91.2  percent  from  the  foul 
line  to  lead  the  Nation.  He  finished  his 
basketball  career  with  Army  on 
Sunday  night.  Unfortunately.  Army 
fell  to  defending  MAAC  champion 
Fairfield,  65-60,  in  the  semifinals  of 
the  MAAC  tournament.  Kevin  injured 
his  knee  with  6  minutes  to  play,  and 
was  obviously  hampered  as  he  stoical- 
ly finished  the  game.  Not  coincidental- 
ly. Army  did  not  score  a  point  during 
the    time    after    Kevin's    injury,    al- 


though Kevin  did  finish  the  game 
with  28  points. 

Last  nifht,  Kevin  was  honored  for 
his  basketball  achievements  when  he 
was  givea  the  MAAC's  Outstanding 
Player  of  the  Year  Award.  While  this 
award  was  most  definitely  deserved,  it 
does  not  account  for  all  of  Kevin's 
achievements  at  West  Point.  Kevin 
managed  to  balance  his  basketball  ex- 
ploits with  meeting  the  rigorous  chal- 
lenge of  West  Point's  academic  cur- 
riculum, and  fulfilling  a  whole  host  of 
military  requirements  not  faced  by 
most  outstanding  Division  I  basketball 
players.  In  fact.  Kevin's  coach.  Mr.  Les 
Wothke.  commented  that  the  way  in 
which  Kevin  could  manage  to  keep  up 
with  his  many  obligations  and  heavy 
academic  workload  and  still  be  such  a 
dominating  player  makes  his  accom- 
plishments even  more  impressive. 

Kevin  has  also  become  what  West 
Point  strives  to  produce,  a  leader.  As  a 
leader.  Kevin  has  also  served  as  fine 
role  model  for  the  younger  cadets. 
Coach  Wothke  said,  "The  distinct 
thing  about  West  Point  is  that  they 
specifically  develop  leadership  skills. 
Kevin  is  %  team  leader  in  many  ways. 
He  assured  leadership  through  his 
dedication  and  example  rather  than 
vocally." 

Moreover,  unlike  Navy's  David  Rob- 
inson. Kevin  does  not  possess  tremen- 
dous physical  gifts,  such  as  height  or 
blazing  speed  or  great  leaping  ability. 
Rather,  he  has  worked  hard  to  make 
the  most  of  his  abilities.  Said  Coach 
Wothke,  "Kevin  to  me  is  the  ultimate 
as  a  player.  He  accomplishes  every- 
thing postible  with  the  ability  he  has. 
He  has  no  shortcomings;  he  can  re- 
bound, he  plays  good  defense,  he  can 
get  the  ball  to  the  open  man,  and  he 
has  a  gre»t  shot.  In  the  land  of  giants 
and  7  footers,  he  stands  above  them  at 
511".  One  of  the  most  inspiring  as- 
pects of  athletics  is  man  striving  to 
meet  his  potential.  Kevin  has  come  as 
close  as  anyone  to  meeting  his  full  po- 
tential on  the  basketball  court  on  a 
regular  basis,  and  is  rightfully  not 
only  an  inspiration  to  young  people  as- 
piring to  be  great  basketball  players, 
but  to  all  those  who  strive  to  reach 
their  potential  in  any  given  endeavor. 

Kevin  has  faced  many  challenges  at 
West  Poiut,  both  on  and  off  the  court, 
and  has  dealt  with  all  of  them  success- 
fully. Kevin's  father,  Jerry,  stated, 
"West  Point  has  enabled  Kevin  to 
grow  in  many  areas.  I  am  really 
pleased  that  he  could  go  to  West  Point 
and  he  took  full  advantage  of  each  op- 
portiuiity  to  develop  himself."  In  addi- 
tion, his  success  on  the  court  has  not 
gone  to  his  head.  According  to  his 
father.  "Kevin  has  always  been  a 
family  oriented  guy.  He  has  deep- 
rooted  values  that  are  only  coming  to 
the  surface." 

I  am  pleased  that  I  had  the  opportu- 
nity and  the  privilege  to  bring  Kevin 


to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  not 
only  because  of  his  basketball  skills 
per  se.  but  even  more  important  be- 
cause he  sets  a  fine  example  for  all  of 
us  on  so  many  different  fronts.  During 
these  times  when  the  validity  of  the 
ideal  of  the  student-athlete  is  being 
called  into  doubt.  Kevin  Houston 
emerges  as  the  personification  of  such 
an  ideal.  He  truly  represents  what  we 
as  Americans  hold  to  be  most  impor- 
tant: Dedication,  perseverance,  integri- 
ty, family  values,  laelief  in  one's  own 
ability,  a  commitment  to  teamwork, 
and  a  willingness  to  serve  one's  coun- 
try. I  am  proud  that  a  young  man  of 
his  talents  and  qualities  has  not  only 
decided  to  serve  his  country,  but  is 
happy  to  do  so.  I  wish  Kevin  and  his 
family  the  best,  and  only  hope  that 
West  Point  continues  to  attract  young 
people  of  the  same  high  caliber  as 
Kevin  Houston. 


REMOVAL  OF  NAME  OF  MEMBER 
AS  COSPONSOR  OF  H.R.  779 
AND  H.R.  778 

Mr.  McMILLEN  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
my  name  be  removed  from  the  list  of 
cosponsors  of  both  H.R.  779  and  H.R. 
778. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ASSURING  A  PROSPEROUS 

FUTURE  FOR  AMERICA- 

PEOPLE  RESTORING  AN 

INTERNATIONAL  COMPETITIVE 
ECONOMY-'PRICE" 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  [Mr.  DeLay]  is  rec- 
ognized for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  Delay.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  I 
and  hundreds  of  other  people  in  a 
broad  spectrum  of  businesses  and  or- 
ganizations are  launching  a  new  un- 
dertaking; a  joint  venture  to  assure  a 
prosperous  future  for  America.  The 
name  of  our  working  group  will  be 
"People  Restoring  an  Internationally 
Competitive  Economy  "  [PRICE].  The 
focus  of  PRICE'S  efforts  will  be  on  the 
issue  of  competitiveness,  the  newest 
buzzword  on  Capitol  Hill.  There  is  a 
wave  of  activity  that  is  building- 
something  like  the  wave  that  created 
last  year's  drug  bill— that  will  either 
lift  us  and  carry  us  to  America's  up- 
coming position  of  global  productive 
preeminence  or  will  crash  on  top  of 
American  industry  and  our  soaring 
standard  of  living  and  wipe  out  all  the 
progress  we  have  seen  in  the  last  6 
years. 

If  you  go  out  and  ask  average  Ameri- 
cans what  they  understand  competi- 
tiveness to  mean,  they  say  words  like 
efficiency,  productivity,  lower  prices, 
better  quality,  an  increased  standard 


of  living.  But  you  come  up  to  Capitol 
Hill  and  ask  the  same  question  and 
you  begin  to  realize  just  how  out  of 
step  with  America  many  are  up  here. 
You  start  hearing  words  like  weak- 
ness, protectionism,  restricted  imports, 
retaliation,  tariffs,  quotas.  It  makes 
you  sick  to  your  stomach  to  hear  the 
negativity,  the  fatalism,  the  pessimis- 
tic outlook  for  America.  And  even 
more  sickening  is  what  will  happen  if 
it  is  not  made  clear  to  Americans  that 
this  fatalistic  approach  is  going  to 
return  us  to  the  malaise  of  the  1970's; 
American  consumers  will  see  their  pur- 
chasing power  fade  away  along  with 
their  pride  and  their  renewed  patriot- 
ism of  the  1980's. 

One  of  the  major  differences  in  the 
two  attitudes  about  competitiveness  is 
just  how  "competitiveness"  is  defined. 
As  the  Young  Commission  on  Industri- 
al Competitiveness  notes.  "Competi- 
tiveness is  the  degree  to  which  a 
nation  can,  under  free  and  fair  market 
conditions,  produce  goods  and  services 
that  meet  the  test  of  international 
markets  while  simultaneously  main- 
taining or  expanding  the  real  incomes 
of  its  citizens."  Unfortunately,  many 
of  my  colleagues  don't  define  "com- 
petitiveness" this  way.  They  define  it 
as  limiting  the  choices  of  American 
consumers  by  reducing  imports  at  any 
cost  and  protecting  the  jobs  of  one  in- 
efficient American  industry  at  the  ex- 
pense of  many  other  efficient  indus- 
tries. 

They  choose  to  promote  the  ineffi- 
cient allocation  of  resources  in  an  oth- 
erwise free  market  something  like  a 
virus  in  an  otherwise  healthy  body;  it 
starts  slowing  everything  down, 
making  the  body  sluggish,  keeping 
energy  and  nutrition  from  other  vital 
areas  until  the  body  finally  succumbs. 
The  only  thing  that  remains  healthy 
is  the  virus— or  in  this  case— the  pro- 
tected industry.  Once  you  disrupt  the 
free  flow  of  resources  to  their  most  ef- 
ficient usage,  you  disrupt  the  rest  of 
the  country  in  hundreds  of  related  in- 
dustries. But,  these  special  interest 
voices  that  call  for  protectionism  at 
the  expense  of  everyone  else  are  both 
loud  and  well  funded.  And  they  have 
been  very  effective  at  painting  a  doom 
and  gloom  picture  of  the  American 
economy  and  job  market. 

Every  day  you  hear  of  the  thousands 
of  lost  jobs  to  foreign  imports,  the  fac- 
tory shutdowns,  the  deindustrializa- 
tion  of  our  country,  and  so  on.  For  in- 
stance, the  Congressional  Textile 
Caucus,  in  a  recent  "Dear  Colleague  " 
letter,  said  that  "Import  growth  in 
textiles  and  apparel  rose  17.2  percent 
over  1985,  contributing  further  to  the 
almost  700.000  American  job  opportu- 
nities lost  to  imports  since  1981.  " 
Notice  that  they  didn't  say  lost  jobs, 
they  said  lost  job  opportunities.  I'm 
not  quite  sure  what  they  mean  by  that 
because  the  fact  is  that  there  were 
18.000  more  people  working  in  textile 


mills  in  1986  than  in  1985.  Unemploy- 
ment in  the  textile  industry  is  well 
below  the  national  average  for  all 
other  industries.  Total  domestic  tex- 
tile industry  profits  surged  105  percent 
in  the  third  quarter  of  1986  over  the 
same  period  in  1985.  Domestic  textile 
production  has  risen  more  than  20  per- 
cent in  the  last  2  years— a  rate  five 
times  faster  than  the  overall  growth  in 
U.S.  manufacturing.  The  textile  indus- 
try's capacity  utilization  rate  hit  93.6 
percent  in  September  1986— the  high- 
est level  recorded  in  20  years! 

And  the  rest  of  the  economy  is  en- 
joying much  of  the  same  prosperity 
that  the  textile  industry  is.  During  the 
last  4  years,  as  the  trade  deficit  has  in- 
creased dramatically,  the  United 
States  has  created  over  11  million  new 
jobs,  406,000  of  which  were  in  manu- 
facturing. During  the  Carter  years  of 
comfortable  trade  surpluses,  we  lost 
IV2  million  jobs  from  1979  to  1981 
alone.  Since  1981,  output  per  hour  in 
manufacturing  has  grown  at  an  aver- 
age annual  rate  of  3.8  percent,  more 
than  twice  the  annual  average  rate  of 
1.5  percent  recorded  between  1973  and 
1981.  Recently,  U.S.  productivity  has 
been  accelerating,  rising  to  a  1982  and 
1983  average  of  2.5  percent  compared 
with  only  1.4  percent  for  Japan.  As  a 
percentage  of  the  population,  there 
are  more  people  over  the  age  of  16 
working  now  than  at  any  time  since 
World  War  II. 

The  employment-population  ratio 
for  persons  over  16  years  of  age 
reached  a  new  postwar  peak  of  61.3 
percent  at  the  end  of  1986.  Another 
recent  myth  about  the  economic  ex- 
pansion is  the  one  claiming  that  the 
majority  of  the  11  million  jobs  created 
have  been  fast-food  jobs.  Since  1970, 
we  have  added  2.5  million  such  fast- 
service  jobs,  but  during  the  same 
period  we  have  also  added  11  million 
management  and  professional  jobs. 
and  10  million  technical  sales  and  pre- 
cision—skilled—product and  repair 
jobs. 

So  where  lies  the  doom  and  gloom? 
What  has  happened  to  create  these 
huge  and  awful  trade  deficits?  The 
fact  is,  we  are  enjoying  one  of  the 
longest  periods  of  economic  expansion 
since  World  War  II.  However,  at  the 
same  time,  the  recovery  of  economic 
activity  in  most  other  foreign  coun- 
tries has  been  weak.  Since  we  export 
to  those  same  countries,  our  level  of 
exports  suffered  because  their  econo- 
mies could  no  longer  support  them.  At 
the  same  time,  our  domestic  demand, 
which  is  what  this  country  spends  on 
goods  and  services,  grew  much  more 
rapidly  than  in  other  countries  and  re- 
mains at  a  much  higher  level  today.  In 
short,  what  Americans  want  to  pur- 
chase exceeds  what  we  produce  and  so 
we  are  importing  the  (iifference.  The 
fact  that  we  demand  more  than  we  did 
is  one  of  the  aspects  of  an  economic 
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expansion.  We  make  more  money  and 
goods  cost  less  so  we  want  to  buy 
more. 

Another  aspect  of  an  economic  ex- 
pansion and  a  healthy  economy  is  that 
more  people  in  foreign  countries  wish 
to  invest  in  this  country  and  fewer 
people  in  this  country  wish  to  invest  in 
foreign  countries.  When  more  people 
are  investing  here  and  demandiiig  dol- 
lars, the  price  of  the  dollar  goes  up. 
This  makes  our  goods  more  expensive 
In  the  already  weak  export  markets  of 
our  overseas  trading  partners.  Fur- 
thermore, although  we  have  a  huge 
trade  deficit,  we  are  enjoying  an  exact- 
ly equal  investment  surplus.  Since  no 
<Hie  wants  to  invest  in  a  weak  econo- 
my, you'll  have  to  blame  our  robust 
and  growing  economy  for  that. 

Yet.  if  we  are  going  to  enjoy  this 
economic  expansion,  and  continue  to 
increase  our  standard  of  living,  we 
must  be  able  to  choose  those  consumer 
Itons  that  we  want  most  at  prices  we 
can  afford.  Many  of  the  fair  traders 
claim  that  import  penetration  pre- 
vents American  companies  from  com- 
peting, even  in  their  home  market. 
But  if  n.S.  consumers  can  purchase 
less  expensive  foreign  goods,  American 
ci4>ital  and  labor  are  freed  for  the  pro- 
duction of  other  goods  and  services, 
meaning  a  higher  standard  of  living 
for  all  Americans.  Much  of  the  im- 
ports penetration  has  been  in  the 
labor-intensive  goods,  moving  America 
toward  a  higher  standard  of  living 
based  on  productivity. 

It's  somewhat  ironic  that  the  State 
of  Massachusetts,  whose  congressional 
delegation  overwhelmingly  supports 
protectionist  measures,  is  an  example 
of  a  State  that  is  prosperous  today  be- 
cause of  the  free  market  choices  it 
made  years  ago.  Massachusetts  has 
one  of  the  lowest  unemployment  rates 
and  highest  growth  rates  in  the  coun- 
try. It  is  known  for  being  the  center  of 
high-technology  research  and  innova- 
tion. Tet,  around  the  late  1800's,  it  was 
known  as  the  nationwide  center  of  tex- 
tile mill  production.  Around  the  turn 
of  the  century,  many  of  the  textile 
mills  closed  down  and  moved  south 
where  the  labor  was  much  cheaper  at 
the  time. 

There  was  a  certain  degree  of  imem- 
ployment  at  the  time  but  today,  these 
old  textile  mills,  with  their  towering 
smoke  stacks,  now  house  computer 
software  designers,  biotechnology  re- 
search firms,  and  high  technology 
entrepreneurs.  Undoubtedly,  the 
chcdces  they  made  80  years  ago  have 
not  only  paid  off  for  the  State  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, but  have  helped  maintain 
this  country's  lead  in  technological  in- 
novation and  high  standard  of  living. 
If  the  protectionist  philosophy  that 
we  see  today  had  been  implemented 
back  then,  there  is  little  doubt  that 
they  would  today  be  maUng  socks  and 
underware  Instead  of  computer  soft- 
ware and  biotechnology.  There  is  also 


little  doubt  that  Japan  and  the  Soviet 
Union  would  have  an  overwhelming 
technological  advantage  over  our  econ- 
omy. 

Now  lets  turn  to  an  industry  that 
was  protected— steel.  Despite  three  dif- 
ferent types  of  protection  beginning  in 
the  1960's,  voluntary  restraint  agree- 
ments, trigger  price  mechanisms  and 
quota  restraints,  the  Integrated  steel 
industry  is  still  not  prepared  to  com- 
pete on  the  world  market.  The  steel 
industry  has  been  less  profitable  than 
the  average  of  all  manufacturing  since 
1960.  Protections  did  not  achieve  their 
long-term  goal  of  modernizing  the  in- 
dustry. Moreover,  in  all  but  2  or  3 
years,  the  protective  apparatus  has 
had  minimal  effects  on  domestic 
output  and  domestic  employment.  Em- 
ployment in  the  industry  has  declined 
continually  since  the  first  episode  of 
protection  was  introduced  in  1968,  and 
by  1984  it  was  half  what  it  had  been. 
Furthermore,  the  primary  cause  for 
the  steel  industry's  losses  were  not 
caused  by  imports  but  rather  by  a  de- 
crease in  domestic  consumption  cou- 
pled with  increasingly  efficient  domes- 
tic minimills. 

These  minimills  currently  account 
for  20  percent  of  the  domestic  market 
and  are  competitive  worldwide.  The 
chairman  of  the  biggest  and  most 
profitable  minimill,  Nucor  steel,  at- 
tributes his  success  to  productivity. 
Through  a  broad  range  of  incentive 
based  productivity  bonuses,  produc- 
tion workers  at  Nucor  steel  earn  sub- 
stantially more  than  unionized  work- 
ers in  the  large  integrated  steel  mills. 
These  big  mills  are  38  percent  less  pro- 
ductive than  the  Japanese,  and  will 
probably  never  be  able  to  compete, 
even  with  reduced  wages. 

So  why  protect  an  industry  from  for- 
eign competition?  Those  who  advocate 
protectionism  would  have  us  believe 
that  it  is  fiscally  sound  for  America  on 
the  whole.  Well,  it  just  isn't.  Because 
of  voluntary  restraint  agreements, 
U.S.  consumers  have  paid  $2.2  billion 
per  year  more  for  new  imported  and 
domestic  cars.  Imported  models  in- 
creased by  an  average  of  $2,500  each, 
and  U.S.  models  increased  by  an  aver- 
age of  $1,000.  This  translates  into  a 
cost  of  $160,000  per  $28,300  job  saved. 
Similarly,  each  $10,300  job  "saved"  for 
American  shoe  workers  costs  consum- 
ers $68,300.  And  these  increases  are 
hidden  to  most  American  consumers 
and  are  regressive  in  nature. 

The  low-  and  fixed-income  individ- 
uala,  as  well  as  unemployed  workers, 
are  most  affected  by  increased  prices 
because  more  of  their  income  must  be 
spent  on  necessity  items  such  as  cloth- 
ing, sugar,  shoes,  and  automobiles,  all 
of  which  are  protected  in  one  way  or 
another.  Protectionism  acts  as  a  re- 
gressive tax.  with  a  23-percent  tax  sur- 
charge on  people  earning  less  that 
$10,000  annually  and  only  a  3-percent 
tax    on    those    earning    more    than 


$60,000  a  year.  It  is  ironic  that  the 
very  ones  in  this  Congress  who  are 
such  champions  for  the  poor  and  in- 
creased social  spending  suddenly  lose 
their  sense  of  compassion  when  they 
promote  protectionism. 

Furthermore,  jobs  protected  in  one 
sector  would  be  more  than  offset  by 
increased  unemployment  in  related 
firms.  Recently  proposed  restrictions 
on  textile  imports,  for  instance,  could 
cost  61.000  retail  jobs. 

My  congressional  district  is  in  Texas 
down  aroimd  Houston.  We  currently 
have  a  J  0-percent  unemployment  rate 
due  to  the  drop  in  the  price  of  oil.  But 
I  have  consistently  opposed  an  oil 
import  fee  as  a  solution  to  the  prob- 
lems of  the  oil  industry.  The  increased 
cost  of  oil  as  a  result  of  the  fee  would 
only  serve  to  drive  refining  and  petro- 
chemical plants  and  their  jobs  off- 
shore. Also,  we  would  see  the  cost  of 
living  of  average  American  increase 
with  more  expensive  gasoline,  heating 
oil.  natural  gas,  and  utility  costs.  I  just 
wish  that  other  Members  of  Congress 
had  the  same  macroeconomic  view.  I 
would  be  amiss  to  say  that  I  have  not 
had  to  take  some  heat  from  my  con- 
stituents for  not  supporting  the 
import  lee.  Yet,  they  continue  to  sup- 
port me  because  deep  down  they  know 
that  it  is  the  right  thing  to  do;  it 
simply  appeals  to  their  instincts  of  fair 
markets  and  good  government. 

So  what  can  we  in  Congress  do  to 
rectify  our  trade  imbalance?  Well,  we 
can  start  enacting  intrusive  Govern- 
ment regulations  and  bring  about  a  re- 
cession bi  this  country.  A  recession  or 
depression  is  one  of  the  quickest  ways 
to  reduce  a  trade  deficit.  During  a  re- 
cession, domestic  demand  drops,  the 
value  of  the  dollar  drops,  more  invest- 
ments are  made  overseas  instead  of 
here,  unemployment  goes  up  and  our 
awful  trade  deficit  will  simply  vanish. 
Incidentally,  we  did  have  a  trade  sur- 
plus during  the  Great  Depression.  Or, 
we  can  work  to  make  our  industries 
still  more  competitive  with  foreign  im- 
ports. We  can  continue  the  process  al- 
ready begun  by  President  Reagan  to 
reduce  Government  regulations  and 
refine  our  laws  affecting  trade.  I  will 
outline  exactly  what  I  mean  by  this  in 
a  few  minutes.  However.  I  might  note 
that  any  legislation  proposed  to 
reduce  our  trade  deficit  or  increase 
our  competitiveness  or  both,  must  pass 
a  three-part  litmus  test  that  I  and  my 
coworkers  will  be  promoting.  For  any 
effort  to  pass  muster  it  must;  First,  in- 
crease the  standard  of  living  for  a  ma- 
jority of  Americans;  second,  lead  to  ex- 
panded consumer  choices;  and  third, 
increase  employment  opportunities.  If 
it  fails  in  any  one  of  these  areas,  it  will 
fail  the  test  and  will  fail  the  American 
public.    Those    who    have    a    vision 
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efforts;  they  will  be  hard  to  ignore. 


988  might  take  note  of  these 


There  is  a  lot  of  finger  pointing  in 
the  debate  on  American  competitive- 
ness. We  hear  so  much  about  the 
unfair  trading  practices  and  restricted 
markets  of  other  countries,  the  flabby 
corpocracy  of  American  big  business 
that  has  lost  it  edge,  and  the  paper  en- 
trepeneurs  who  speculate  in  the  casino 
economy.  Before  we  set  off  on  another 
wave  of  blaming  others,  let's  take  a 
sober  look  at  ourselves  right  here  in 
this  Chamber.  When  the  buck  stops 
here,  we  squander  away  our  opportu- 
nities to  encourage  a  truly  competitive 
economy. 

Consider  our  record  in  the  last  Con- 
gress. We  kept  using  the  Federal 
budget  to  subsidize  and  perpetuate 
waste  and  inefficiency.  Our  votes  kept 
alive  a  long  list  of  budgetary  sinkholes 
like  the  Economic  Development  Ad- 
ministration, the  Appalachian  Region- 
al Commission.  Urban  Development 
Action  Grants.  Amtrak  subsidies. 
Urban  Mass  Transit  subsidies,  and 
SBA  loans— the  kind  of  things  on 
which  nobody  in  their  right  mind 
would  spend  their  own  money.  Which 
is  why  we  raided  an  empty  Treasury 
and  simply  added  to  the  budget  defi- 
cit. Or  we  tried  to  pass  the  buck  more 
subtly  and  once  again  consented  to 
cost-shifting  devices  like  Davis-Bacon 
labor  subsidies,  cargo  preference  re- 
quirements, Buy  American  provisions, 
and  import  quotas  on  textiles  and 
shoes.  We  make  pork  barrel  travesties 
of  serious  environmental  concerns  by 
passing  Superfund  legislation  that 
fails  to  target  guilty  parties,  squanders 
huge  sums  on  low-priority  cleanups, 
passes  on  burdensome  costs  through- 
out the  productive  sectors  of  the  econ- 
omy, and  will  leave  the  most  impor- 
tant environmental  problems  largely 
untouched. 

We  set  target  prices  for  various  agri- 
cultural commodities  way  above  their 
market  value,  triggering  an  avalanche 
of  overproduction  which  buried  us 
under  a  mountain  of  subsidy  payments 
and  so  much  grain  and  milk  that  there 
are  no  more  places  to  store  it.  Or  we 
tried  to  add  to  the  rigidities  in  labor 
and  capital  markets  with  political  mis- 
chief like  plant  closing  requirements 
and  pay  equity  studies.  Then  we  tried 
to  bury  our  mistakes  in  phony  budget 
cuts  and  rhetorical  deference  to  deficit 
reduction  legislation  which  lacked  any 
enforcement  teeth. 

With  this  kind  of  track  record,  does 
anyone  really  take  seriously  this 
Chamber's  professed  interest  in  en- 
hancing competitiveness?  Do  we  stop 
throwing  up  paper  walls  that  make  be- 
lieve our  economy  can  afford  to  ignore 
more  efficient  lower  cost  producers  in 
the  rest  of  the  world? 

If  this  Chamber  is  serious  about 
competition,  not  Just  that  popular 
buzzword  "competitiveness."  we're 
going  to  have  to  start  playing  with 
real  numbers,  real  facts,  and  real  in- 


centives to  productivity.  We  can't 
afford  any  longer  to  squander  scarce 
productive  resources  on  special  inter- 
ests that  demand  much  and  produce 
little. 

I  recently  came  across  an  analysis  of 
our  performance  on  competitiveness 
issues  which  measures  what  we  do- 
not  what  we  say.  The  competitive  en- 
terprise index,  prepared  by  the  Com- 
petitive Enterprise  Institute,  took  a 
detailed  look  at  the  voting  record  of 
the  99th  Congress  on  issues  that  affect 
the  productivity  and  effectiveness  of 
our  market  economy.  With  regard  to 
this  body,  the  results  were,  in  my  view, 
disappointing  if  not  too  surprising. 
House  Members  as  a  whole  during  the 
99th  Congress  supported  competitive 
enterprise  principles  only  40  percent 
of  the  time.  On  trade  issues  alone,  the 
average  House  score  was  an  even  lower 
35  percent. 

Perhaps  more  disturbing  is  the  per- 
formance of  members  of  the  recently 
formed  Congressional  Competitiveness 
Caucus.  The  average  Competitive  En- 
terprise Index  rating  on  trade  issues 
for  its  Members  from  this  Chamber 
during  the  last  Congress,  was  only  29. 
In  other  words,  the  self-proclaimed 
champions  of  competitiveness,  by 
their  deeds  and  not  their  words,  sup- 
ported competitive  enterprise  princi- 
ples on  trade  issues  only  29  percent  of 
the  time.  Although  there  are  a  hand- 
ful of  Members  who  are  noteworthy 
exceptions  to  this  average,  an  applica- 
tion of  truth-in-labeling  for  this  group 
might  suggest  a  more  appropriate 
name  the  Congressional  Protectionist 
Caucus. 

SPECIFIC  LEGISLATIVE  AGENDA 

Now  that  I  have  outlined  what  we 
should  not  do,  I  would  like  to  briefly 
address  the  legislative  agenda  that 
this  Congress  should  focus  on  to  affect 
our  competitiveness  in  a  positive  way. 

BUDGET  DEFICIT 

Anyone  listening  to  the  ritualistic 
budget  debate  we  go  through  year 
after  year  in  this  body  would  hear  an 
awful  lot  about  aggregate  spending 
totals  but  precious  few  words  about 
the  rate  of  re.tum  these  various  Feder- 
al outlays  provide  to  our  shareholders, 
the  American  taxpayers.  We've  lost 
sight  of  the  price  we  pay  whenever  a 
dollar  of  unnecessary  Federal  spend- 
ing commands  scarce  resources  that 
would  otherwise  have  gone  to  produc- 
tive investment  and  job-creating  eco- 
nomic activity.  When  we  take  a  dollar 
away  from  the  private  citizen  or  the 
corporation,  we  remove  the  choice 
that  would  have  been  made  on  how  to 
most  efficiently  and  productively 
spend  that  dollar.  The  competitiveness 
problem  with  our  budget  policy  isn't 
that  we're  taking  too  few  dollars  from 
our  citizens  in  taxes.  It's  that  our  ex- 
cessive spending  on  marginal  commit- 
ments to  well -organized  special  inter- 
est constituencies  is  shutting  out  op- 
portunities for  private  citizens  to  use 


their  original  resources  more  produc- 
tively. Until  this  Congress  stops  inter- 
fering in  the  allocation  of  America's 
precious  pool  of  privately  created 
wealth,  and  redirecting  it  toward  crass 
political  purposes,  our  annual  budget 
resolutions  will  be  a  negative  sum 
game  that  don't  just  redistribute 
wealth,  but  destroy  it. 

In  the  competition  for  how  we  direct 
the  resources  of  our  society.  Congress 
has  an  unfair  advantage.  It  gets  to 
spend  first.  Private  producers  only  get 
to  look  in  their  emptied  pockets  and 
ask  questions  later.  But  this  spending 
is  said  to  be  for  neglected  public  pur- 
poses, which  really  means  it's  devoted 
to  high-cost,  low-value  items  on  which 
everyone  else  has  said— no  thanks.  I'd 
rather  not  waste  my  own  money  on 
that. 

In  today's  fiercely  competitive  global 
economy,  the  United  States  can  no 
longer  afford  the  political  indulgences 
of  the  past.  When  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment flushes  billions  of  dollars  down 
the  drain  in  special  interest  handouts 
and  cost-shifting  income  transfers,  we 
all  pay  for  it  doubly — once  through 
the  cost  of  taxes  and  Federal  borrow- 
ing—and again  through  the  higher 
costs  of  our  products  in  the  interna- 
tional marketplace.  And  this,  my 
friends,  translates  into  fewer  sales, 
fewer  jobs,  lower  income,  and  a  shrink- 
ing standard  of  living  for  everyone. 
First  on  our  list  of  things  to  do  to  help 
competitiveness  is— reduce  the  budget 
deficit  without  raising  taxes. 

DEREGULATION 

The  competitive  rationale  for  free- 
ing the  U.S.  economy  through  deregu- 
lation has  now  become  obvious.  The 
limited  deregulation  of  the  trucking, 
airline,  and  rail  industry  has  resulted 
in  transportation  and  logistic  cost  sav- 
ings on  the  order  of  $100  billion  annu- 
ally. And  as  we  look  into  the  future, 
we  can  expect  comparable  savings  re- 
sulting from  deregiilation  of  financial 
services  and  telecommunications.  Akio 
Morita,  chairman  of  Sony  Corp.  was 
recently  asked.  "What  advice  can  you 
provide  to  help  us  reduce  our  trade 
deficit?"  and  he  responded,  "Your  in- 
dustry needs  more  relief  from  govern- 
ment regulation  in  order  to  restore 
your  worldwide  competitiveness." 

The  benefits  of  trucking  deregula- 
tion lead  the  pack.  As  a  result  of  the 
vestiges  of  economic  regulation  in 
Texas,  for  example,  it  costs  Neiman- 
Marcus  at  least  $l.ok)0  more  to  ship  a 
containerload  of  bluejeans  from  a 
Texas  manufacturer  than  from  a 
Taiwan  manufacturer.  That  situation 
clearly  does  nothing  to  advance  the 
textile  industry's  "Buy  American" 
campaign. 

D  1450 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  DkLAY.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentlMnan  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  would 
the  gentleman  repeat  those  figures?  I 
find  those  figures  incredible.  The  gen- 
tleman is  lajring  that  because  of  the 
regulations 

Mr.  DkLAT.  No,  the  regulations  of 
trucking  in  Texas. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Because  of  the  inter- 
nal regulations  within  the  State  of 
Texas  itself? 

Mr.  OcLAT.  It  costs  $3,900  to  send 
blue  Jeans  from  El  Paso  to  £>allas.  and 
it  costs  $3,000  in  containers  to  send 
the  same  amount  of  blue  Jeans  from 
Taiwan  to  Dallas. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  clearing  up  the  point.  Those 
are  incredible  figures,  and  I  think  it  il- 
lustrates the  gentleman's  point  very, 
very  well,  that  if  we  do  not  do  some- 
thing about  getting  government  off 
the  backs  of  the  people  who  are  trying 
to  compete  in  a  world  economy,  we  are 
going  to  not  be  able  to  do  anything  in 
terms  of  the  economic  decisions  we 
make  here  to  regain  that  competitive- 
ness. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  and  he  makes 
an  exceUent  point. 

Mr.  DeLAT.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  remarks. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  trucking  deregu- 
lation was  being  considered  by  Con- 
gress in  1980,  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office  forecast  that  by  1984 
the  legislation,  if  enacted,  would  save 
consumers  $5  to  $8  billion  a  year  in 
the  prices  paid  for  goods  and  services. 
The  facts  are  now  available,  and  the 
economic  benefits  produced  by  partial 
dereg\ilation  are  exceeding  the  CEO's 
initial  estimates  by  a  factor  of  10. 
Moreover,  current  calculations  of  the 
annual  savings  enjoyed  by  U.S.  pro- 
ducers and  distributors  as  a  result  of 
partial  deregulation  range  from  a  con- 
servative $56  billion  to  a  high  of  $90 
billion.  Much  of  the  increased  efficien- 
cy being  experienced  in  corporate 
America  can  be  attributed  to  the  im- 
proved management  of  inventory  and 
delivery  system.  Costs  have  been  cut 
dramatically  because  businesses  have 
been  better  able  to  receive  raw  materi- 
als when  they  are  needed  and  to  deliv- 
er finished  goods  to  customers  when 
they  are  demanded.  Maintaining  in- 
ventories Is  much  more  expensive  than 
Members  of  Congress  or  the  general 
public  realize. 

The  decision  by  Congress  to  partial- 
ly deregulate  the  transportation  indus- 
try has  resulted  in  huge  savings  to 
American  businesses  and  consumers. 
In  1080  no  motor  carrier  had  the  au- 
thority to  operate  in  all  48  contiguous 
States.  By  1985  more  that  4,000  motor 
carriers  had  that  authority.  In  1985 
compared  with  1980  expenditures, 
businesses  had  realized  $30  billion  in 
savings  from  reduced  inventories  and 
$26  billion  in  savings  from  improved 
transportation  efficiency.  That  $56  bil- 


lion represents  $1,000  in  disposable 
income  for  every  family  of  four  in  the 
United  States. 

Therefore,  the  goal  of  this  Congress 
should  be  to  create  an  environment  in 
which  any  public  or  private  carrier 
that  is  safe  and  financially  responsible 
can  haul  anything  anywhere  at  any 
prioe  for  anyone  at  any  time.  As  it  now 
stands,  seven  progressive  States  and 
the  Federal  Government  have  gotten 
out  of  the  business  of  fixing  prices  and 
regulating  market  entry.  Now  it  is 
time  for  the  other  43  States  to  follow 
suit.  We  in  Congress  should  now  com- 
plete the  job  of  deregulation.  FMrst,  we 
should  dismantle  the  remaining  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  controls 
over  the  industry.  This  would  spare 
truckers  the  expensive  paperwork 
burden  of  gaining  formal  approval  of 
their  rates  and  routes.  Also,  truckers 
should  be  protected  from  State  truck- 
ing regulation,  which  interferes  with 
or  raises  the  cost  of  interstate  truck- 
ing. We  can  do  these  things  today  and 
save  the  average  family  of  four  almost 
$1,500  over  the  next  5  years. 

AIRLINE  DEREGULATION 

Airline  deregulation  has  been  one  of 
the  major  consumer  victories  of  the 
last  30  years.  Travelers  have  received 
$6  billion  in  benefits  per  year.  About 
one-third  of  this  was  in  lower  fares 
and  two-thirds  came  from  more  fre- 
quent flights.  Competition  has 
spawned  a  wide  range  of  fare  options. 
Widespread  use  of  discount  fares  is 
largely  the  reason  average  passenger 
fares  have  declined  in  real  terms.  Be- 
tween 1978  and  1985,  the  average  do- 
mestic fare  per  passenger  mile  de- 
clined 7  percent  after  adjusting  for  in- 
flation. More  important,  it  has  been 
estieiated  that  prices  are  39  percent 
lower  than  they  would  have  been 
without  deregulation.  In  1978,  only  41 
airlmes  offered  scheduled  passenger 
service.  Today,  there  are  175  carriers, 
despite  mergers  among  the  airlines. 
The  number  of  passengers  on  U.S.  air- 
lines has  jumped  over  50  percent  in 
the  last  8  years.  This  increase  in  air 
travel  has  brought  more  airline  jobs. 
Pull-time  employees  and  certified  car- 
riers have  increased  by  28  percent 
since  1978.  In  addition,  the  industry 
employs  45,000  part-time  workers  and 
thoBsands  of  other  employees  in  the 
noncertified  commuter  and  air  taxi 
sector. 

Critics  of  deregulation  often  cite  re- 
duced safety  as  a  negative  result  of 
having  less  government  control.  De- 
spite a  huge  increase  in  passengers 
and  flights  due  to  deregulation,  there 
were  11  fewer  midair  collisions  in  1985 
and  1986  than  in  1978— the  lowest 
numt)ers  in  two  decades. 

RAILROAD  DEREGULATION 

Railroads  were  the  first  American 
industry  to  be  regulated.  They  remain 
the  most  heavily  regulated  of  all  seg- 
ments today.  The  rail  industry  was 
partially  deregulated  under  the  Stag- 


gers Rail  Act  of  1980.  By  some  ac- 
counts, that  has  already  saved  the 
American  economy  over  $20  billion  an- 
nually. E^^dence  reveals  the  Staggers 
Act  to  be  the  most  successful  piece  of 
transportation  legislation  ever  passed 
by  Congress.  Rail  profitability  has  im- 
proved sharply  since  Staggers,  al- 
though earnings  still  trail  those  of 
most  other  industries.  The  relative  im- 
provement in  rail  earnings  has  not 
been  because  of  rate  increases,  but 
rather  because  of  new  business  and 
cost  reductions.  The  productivity  of 
freight  railroads  and  the  quality  of 
rail  freight  service  have  improved  dra- 
matically since  the  measure  was  en- 
acted. Rail  rate  increases  since  deregu- 
lation have  been  more  moderate  than 
prior  to  Staggers.  As  a  result,  railroads 
are  regaining  market  share  from 
trucks  and  barges  and  are  approaching 
revenue  adequacy. 

Yet,  these  gains  are  threatened  by 
very  strong  pressures  to  reregulate  rail 
under  the  guise  of  so-called  competi- 
tive access,  as  well  as  restrictions  on 
the  ability  of  railroads  to  hold  sales 
and  arbitrary  caps  on  maximum  rates 
that  could  be  charged  those  with  the 
most  inelastic  demand.  Under  the 
rubric  of  "increased  competition" 
some  would  subject  the  railroad  indus- 
try to  a  new  system  of  pervasive  eco- 
nomic regulation  through  the  judicial 
system.  The  effect  could  be  to  destroy 
privately  owned  rail  trackage  and  lead 
to  the  Federal  Government  having  to 
take  over  the  function  of  maintaining 
the  Nation's  rail  system. 

What  the  rail  industry  really  needs 
is  further  deregulation.  Partial  deregu- 
lation hts  been  helpful,  but  it  has  not 
allowed  the  same'degree  of  rationaliza- 
tion that  has  occurred  in  other  modes. 
Evidence  indicates  that  wage  rates  and 
work  rules  have  changed  far  less  than 
in  trucking  or  air  transport.  Rail  faces 
serious  competitive  pressures  from 
other  modes  and  is  hampered  by  still 
burdensome  regulation  in  its  ability  to 
respond  to  them. 

ENERGY 

Again,  the  energy  industry  is  an- 
other industry  that  has  enjoyed  only 
partial  deregulation.  However,  this 
Congress  has  turned  back  progress 
when  it  today  passed  the  "National 
Appliance  Energy  Conservation  Act," 
a  bill  to  impose  minimum  energy  effi- 
ciency standards  on  household  appli- 
ances. Countless  products  that  are 
deemed  inefficient  could  be  driven  off 
the  market.  According  to  the  Ameri- 
can Coimcil  for  an  Energy  Efficient 
Economy,  consumers  will  pay  up  to 
$1.4  billion  more  annually  for  every- 
day appliances.  The  burdensome  regu- 
latory apparatus  created  by  bills  such 
as  this  ignore  the  different  needs  of 
consumers  and  smaller  manufacturers. 
Left  to  the  free  market,  refrigerator 
efficiency  has  improved  on  average  by 
48  percent  and  central  air-conditioner 


efficiency  by  27  percent  since  1972— 
and  most  importantly,  without  Feder- 
al regulations. 

The  most  persuasive  case  in  point  is 
oil  and  natural  gas  deregulation.  The 
price  controls  of  the  1970's  and  the 
misnamed  Windfall  Profits  Tax  of 
1980  are  estimated  to  have  increased 
the  U.S.  oil  import  bill  in  1985  by 
about  $10  billion.  We  should  rapidly 
bring  to  an  end  the  last  vestiges  of  the 
govenunent  knows  best  era  of  energy 
policy.  This  includes  completing  natu- 
ral gas  deregulation.  For  instance,  the 
Fuel  Use  Act  prevents  certain  indus- 
tries, such  as  utilities,  from  using  nat- 
ural gas  even  though  it  is  substantially 
cheaper  than  alternatives.  This  trans- 
lates into  higher  electricity  costs  for 
American  families  and  increased  oil 
imports.  According  to  one  very  con- 
servative estimate,  over  $6  billion 
could  be  saved  in  construction  costs 
for  pollution  abatement  equipment  on 
generating  plants  that  would  not  be 
required  if  natural  gas  were  burned 
rather  than  coal.  This  pollution  equip- 
ment is  three  times  more  costly  than 
that  required  on  gas  burning  plants. 
Furthermore,  repealing  the  Fuel  Use 
Act  would  create  at  lejist  300,000  new 
jobs  by  the  end  of  the  century  due  to 
increased  efficiencies  and  would  add 
$15  to  $35  billion  to  real  GNP  each 
year. 

FINANCIAL  DEREGULATION 

Efficient  financing  is  essential  for  a 
competitive  economy.  However,  the 
failure  of  this  body  to  modernize  our 
banking  laws  is  one  of  the  major  rea- 
sons why  the  United  States  is  slipping 
as  a  provider  of  worldwide  financial 
services.  Only  1  American  bank  re- 
mains among  the  world's  top  10  banks. 

Unfortunately,  many  Congressmen 
seem  to  be  looking  backward.  Current 
congressional  proposals  in  the  finan- 
cial services  area  have  not  taken  cogni- 
zance of  the  changes  that  have  oc- 
curred in  the  marketplace.  There  is  a 
great  need  to  bring  the  financial  serv- 
ice industry  into  the  electronic  era.  In- 
stead, legislative  proposals  principally 
deal  with  the  so-called  loopholes  in 
banking  law  that  need  to  be  closed— 
the  nonbank  bank  loophole,  the 
nonthrift  thrift  loophole,  the  South 
Dakota  loophole.  Rather  than  viewing 
these  marketplace  occurrences  as  loop- 
holes, however.  Congress  should  real- 
ize that  these  are  innovative  responses 
to  an  outmoded  regulatory  structure 
that  inhibits  financial  service  firms 
from  satisfying  consumer  demands  for 
additional  products  and  services.  Many 
of  the  problems  we  see  today  are  the 
result  of  obsolete  laws  that  compart- 
mentalized institutions  and  confined 
them  to  overspecialized  lending. 

This  Nation's  financial  institutions 
are  one  of  the  most  important  seg- 
ments of  the  economy  contributing  to 
our  ability  to  compete.  Banks  fund  the 
most  competitive  sectors  of  our  econo- 
my by  providing  innovative  businesses 


with  the  needed  funds  to  purchase 
new  equipment  and  capital.  Without 
this  ability  to  modernize,  we  shackle 
our  industries  to  outmoded  and  obso- 
lete ways  of  doing  business.  We  in 
Congress  should  assist  banks  in 
making  these  loans  by  freeing  their 
ability  to  be  innovative.  For  example, 
we  should  relax  banking  regulations  to 
allow  direct  investments  in  real  estate, 
equity  loans,  and  corporate  ownership 
of  banking  institutions,  all  of  which 
are  allowed  by  most  of  our  overseas 
competitors.  These  expanded  asset 
powers  stimulate  both  economic 
growth  and  capital  formation— the 
seeds  of  a  productive  and  competitive 
economy. 

ENVIRONMENT,  HEALTH.  AND  SAFETY 

Americans  are  increasingly  sensitive 
to  the  quality  of  their  life  and  their 
environment.  Thus,  we  have  a  large 
body  of  well-intended  environmental, 
health,  and  safety  regulations.  In  the 
best  of  worlds,  these  laws  would 
ensure  compatibility  between  the  vari- 
ous conunercial  activities  and  environ- 
mental values.  Unfortunately,  they 
don't.  To  a  very  large  degree,  these 
rules  have  become  surrogates  for 
failed  national  industrial  policy  pur- 
poses. Many  of  these  rules  discourage 
plant  closings,  plant  relocations,  new 
technologies,  and  greatly  retard 
growth  across  the  board.  Many  of 
these  regulations  force  efficient  and 
responsible  businesses  to  shoulder  the 
costs  imposed  by  irresponsible  firms— 
Superfund  is  a  conspicuous  example. 
Last  year  we  passed  a  bill  that  requires 
oil  producers  to  pay  for  most  of  the 
cleanup  of  toxic  wastesites,  even 
though  the  oil  industry  contributed 
only  a  small  fraction  of  the  total 
volume  of  waste.  Estimates  are  that 
more  than  70  percent  of  the  total 
taxes  collected  under  Superfund  are 
paid  by  12  companies.  The  efficiency 
implications  of  forcing  the  full  costs  of 
hazardous-waste  cleanup  on  the  petro- 
chemical industry— given  the  extreme- 
ly competitive  world  markets  for  these 
products— may  well  be  devastating. 

ANTITRUST  REGULATIONS 

We  should  also  take  note  of  our  ill- 
conceived  efforts  to  expand  antitrust 
restrictions.  The  U.S.  economy  suffers 
from  a  range  of  self-inflicted  regula- 
tory restrictions  on  voluntary  arrange- 
ments that  could  otherwise  advance 
economic  welfare.  As  businesses  at- 
tempt to  adapt  to  fluctuating  global 
markets,  changing  consumer  demands, 
and  new  tax  laws,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  protect  the  consumer,  clamps 
down  on  these  efforts  to  adapt.  We 
should  not  fear  these  changes.  Many 
times,  business  decisions  involving  in- 
novative arrangements,  cooperative 
measures  to  enhance  efficiency,  and 
partial  mergers  are  viewed  with  a 
jaundiced  eye  on  Capitol  Hill.  Yet 
these  attitudes  among  my  colleagues 
are  costing  us  dearly  in  our  ability  to 
compete.  Antitrust  has  itself  become  a 


restraint  on  trade.  Our  Nation's  anti- 
merger laws,  which  contrast  starkly 
with  the  promerger  policies  in  Japan 
and  other  industrial  nations,  put  spe- 
cial restraints  on  firms  that  have  dem- 
onstrated superior  business  perform- 
ance. Furthermore,  since  70  percent  of 
American  goods  are  subject  to  foreign 
competition,  there  is  little  danger  that 
closer  U.S.  business  ties  on  research, 
development  and  marketing  will  harm 
American  consumers.  They  could, 
however,  help  U.S.  firms  increase  effi- 
ciency and  better  compete  with  their 
foreign  counterparts.  Now  that  we 
have  moved  into  a  global  economy,  we 
should  realize  how  antiquated  these 
laws  are  today. 

Current  administration  proposals  to 
revise  this  country's  antitrust  would 
significantly  aid  our  strongest  business 
in  their  efforts  to  establish  global  mar- 
kets. Another  positive  proposal  would 
allow  companies  seeking  protection 
from  imports  to  be  eligible  for  a  limit- 
ed antitrust  exemption  that  would 
permit  mergers,  acquisitions  and  joint 
ventures  for  a  5-year  period  without 
fear  of  lawsuits  by  the  Government  or 
private  competitors. 

Of  course,  countless  other  burden- 
some regulations  should  also  be  ad- 
dressed in  our  attempt  to  unshackle 
America's  entrepreneurial  spirit. 
Crosscutting  requirements  such  as 
"Minority  set-asides"  and  "Buy  Amer- 
ica" provisions,  which  have  nothing  to 
do  with  the  function  of  the  program 
they  fall  under,  reduce  the  purchasing 
power  of  our  scarce  moneys.  All  such 
costs  should  be  appropriated  by  line 
items  in  Congress  to  set  them  apart 
from  the  legitimate  elements  of  the 
program.  Subsidies  and  other  special 
incentives  undermine  the  incentive 
structure  necessary  to  encourage  pro- 
ductive behavior.  Why  work  when  you 
can  get  paid  from  Washington?  Exam- 
ples includes  direct  subsidies  such  as 
the  Export-Import  Bank,  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration,  and  more  impor- 
tantly, loan  guarantees  and  deposit 
programs  which  have  proliferated  in 
recent  years.  One  of  the  most  costly 
aspects  of  our  current  economy  is  the 
waste  associated  with  unnecessary  and 
frivolous  litigation.  We  are  and  will 
remain  a  litigious  society.  However, 
that  litigation  is  best  directed  to  re- 
solving areas  not  subject  to  voluntary 
agreement.  We  have  experienced  a 
gradual  erosion  of  the  right  of  con- 
tract with  the  onslaught  of  "victim's 
compensation"  concerns  and  "market 
power"  considerations.  These  pater- 
nalistic responses  view  consumers  as 
hopeless  pawns  in  a  corporate  domi- 
nated world.  When  this  paternalistic, 
government  knows  best  trend  comes  to 
an  end  will  come  the  day  that  busi- 
nesses can  make  decisions  based  on 
markets,— not  based  on  Washington's 
unrealistic  political  whims. 
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One  of  the  slowest  sectors  of  our 
eoonomy  to  adjust  to  the  new  competi- 
Uon  ot  a  tf  obal  economy  has  been  or- 
giniaed  labor.  Unfortunately,  intran- 
lient  attitudes  In  labor  negotiations  on 
the  part  of  unions  has  cost  thousands 
of  Jobs  and  cost  many  lost  working 
days  in  labor  diq>utes.  An  organization 
for  economic  cooperation  and  develoi>- 
ment  study  found  that,  for  each  1,000 
woriters.  813  dajfs  in  the  United  States 
are  lost  each  year  due  to  labor  unrest 
compared  with  31  days  in  Germany 
and  only  6  in  Japan.  In  many  U.S.  in- 
dustries, management  has  attempted 
to  purchase  labor  peace  with  wages 
not  Justified  by  productivity  gains. 
SutasequenUy,  this  money  was  not 
spent  on  technological  improvements 
and  new  equipment  thus  contributing 
to  the  donlse  of  the  industry.  Few 
would  argue  that  labor  unions  did 
much  to  maintain  anyone's  standard 
of  living  by  demanding  high  wages  and 
benefits  in  the  steel  industry.  Instead 
of  taking  cuts  in  pay.  they  now  have 
no  Job. 

The  so-called  double-breasting  bill 
that  has  been  introduced  this  Con- 
gress would  vastly  increase  the  power 
of  construction  union  organizers  and 
their  anticompetitive  impacts  on  the 
construction  industry.  This  legislation 
would  amend  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Act  to  redefine  what  constitutes 
a  "single  employer."  Under  the  new 
definition,  multiple  biisiness  entities 
would  be  deemed  a  single  employer  if 
they  were  performing  similar  work,  in 
the  same  or  in  different  geographical 
areas,  and  having  directly  or  indirect- 
ly—substantial ownership,  common 
management,  or  common  control. 
What  this  means  is  that  if  one  person 
owned  substantial  stock  in  several 
companies  that  performed  similar 
woric  or  was  involved  in  the  manage- 
ment of  more  than  one  company, 
those  companies  could  be  deemed  a 
single  employer.  Once  a  single  employ- 
er, the  legislation  would  demand  that 
an  employer  impose  forced  unionism 
on  workers  at  all  his  construction  sites 
once  union  officials  had  secured  com- 
pulsory imlonism  arrangements  at  a 
single  site.  The  bill  would  also  have 
the  far  reaching  effect  of  automatical- 
ly imlonlzing  employees  even  before 
they  were  hired,  regardless  of  their 
wishes  not  to  be  unionized.  Even  if  a 
majority  of  hired  workers  on  a  job  in  a 
rlght-to-work  State  did  not  want  to  l}e 
members  of  a  union,  this  legislation 
would  give  them  no  choice. 

This  bill.  HJl.  281.  will  escalate  con- 
struction costs,  thus  making  this  vital 
industry  less  competitive.  Competitive 
bidding  on  construction  projects  will 
be  greatly  decreased.  Violent  and  de- 
structive strikes,  picketing,  and  other 
threats  against  lives  and  property  will 
increase  as  union  officials  use  H.R.  281 
to  extend  their  sway  over  the  entire 
construction  industry.  Also,  the  use  of 


restrictive,  uncompetitive  union  work 
rules  will  increase  and  the  free  enter- 
prise system  will  be  damaged  by  the 
setting  of  wage  rates  not  set  by  market 
conditions. 

AOKNDA  FOR  PXOPLE  RESTORING  AN  INTERNA- 

TiOHALLT  coMPrrmv*  ccoiioirr  (pricb) 

Bo  what  are  the  goals  of  PRICE? 
How  can  we  affect  the  choices  that  are 
made  in  this  Chamber  by  Members 
who  are,  for  the  most  part,  isolated 
from  everyday  working  Americans  and 
tlieir  priorities  and  attitudes  about 
free  markets. 

Well.  I  will  be  the  first  to  admit  that 
this  will  not  be  a  short  term  or  glsun- 
oiDus  project.  I,  and  my  coworkers 
here  in  Congress  and  in  the  private 
sector  will  be  prepared  to  work  for 
weeks,  months,  or  years  to  promote 
our  positive  attitudes  and  positive  so- 
lutions to  America's  problems  of 
globsJ  competitiveness.  No  longer  will 
a  select  uninformed  few  decide  the 
course  or  our  economy  to  the  detri- 
ment of  all  who  live  in  it.  They  will 
now  have  to  be  accountable  to  my  co- 
workers and  our  special  interest  group, 
the  average  American.  I  am  speaking 
of  those  who  hold  the  traditional 
values  of  hard  work  and  true  living  in 
the  spirit  of  the  American  dream.  Not 
the  vocal  few  who  see  the  decline  in 
American  ingenuity,  the  obsolescence 
of  the  free  market,  and  the  depreciat- 
ing value  of  individual  choices. 

Our  focus  will  be  to  first  begin  to  re- 
direct the  debate  on  individual  bills 
that  harm  our  overall  ability  to  com- 
pete. Examples  of  these  are  parental 
leave,  plant  closing,  and  raising  the 
minimum  wage.  We  will  do  this 
through  a  network  of  Congressmen, 
Senators,  private  interest  groups,  and 
interested  citizens.  We  will  hold  lec- 
tures, press  conferences,  even  demon- 
strations if  we  have  to.  We  will  at- 
tempt to  educate  the  staffs  that  make 
the  decisions  about  legislation  exclud- 
ing only  those  few  who  do  not  wish  to 
know  the  truth.  As  our  message  gets 
out,  our  members  will  grow  and  we 
will  begin  to  remind  grassroots  Amer- 
ica of  just  what  is  at  stake  if  they 
allow  the  debate  to  return  us  to  the 
failed  decisions  of  the  1970's. 

In  this  same  maimer,  we  will  affect 
the  parameters  of  debate  on  more  far- 
reaching  legislation  such  as  the  trade 
bill  and  the  farm  bill.  If  we  can't  pre- 
vent these  bills  from  including  intru- 
sive and  damaging  policies  that  hurt 
our  economy,  then  we  will  inform  the 
average  American  as  to  just  what  their 
representation  in  Congress  feels  about 
their  choices  and  their  standard  of 
living.  We  will  educate  them  as  to  the 
true  effects  of  the  legislation  that  had 
promised  a  better  America  but  deliv- 
ered a  depressed  demoralized  one. 
However,  we  will  not  do  so  with  the 
misleading  rhetoric  that  has  couched 
the  debate  over  these  issues  thus  far. 
We  will  not  use  misleading  economic 
statistics  or  partisan  dogma. 


We  will  also  utilize  the  vote  rating  I 
mentiqned  earlier  that  is  compiled  by 
the  Competitive  Enterprise  Institute. 
They  arrive  at  their  figures  by  compil- 
ing all  votes  Judged  to  have  a  signifi- 
cant impact  on  competition,  freedom, 
and  economic  opportunity.  CEI  classi- 
fies aa  procompetitive  votes  for  free 
trade,  deregulation,  termination  of 
subsidies,  privatization,  lower  tax 
rates,  and  increased  consumer  choice. 
CEI  classifies  as  anticompetitive  votes 
for  protectionism,  government  regula- 
tion, pork-barrel  projects,  special  in- 
terest subsidies,  loan  guarantees,  tax 
increaes,  and  so  forth.  We  will  begin 
exposing  targeting  members  who 
speak  for  increased  economic  opportu- 
nity but  who  vote  against  those  oppor- 
tunities at  every  juncture. 

In  addition,  all  legislation  will  be 
judged  by  the  three  part  litmust  test 
that  I  mentioned  earlier.  When  a  bill 
is  considered  by  this  or  the  other 
body,  its  merits  will  be  weighed  ac- 
cording to  whether  it:  First,  increases 
the  standard  of  living  for  a  majority  of 
Americans,  not  just  for  a  special  inter- 
est group;  second,  whether  it  leads  to 
expanded  consumer  choices;  and  third, 
whether  it  increases  employment  op- 
portunities. I  feel  that  any  reasonable 
citizen  or  Member  of  Congress,  regard- 
less of  party  affiliation,  would  accept 
these  three  tests  as  a  sound  way  to 
judge  legislation. 

I  will  also  propose  a  bill  to  require 
Congress  to  include  on  all  legislation 
authorizing  spending  a  "Consumer 
Impact  Statement."  This  statement 
will  cut  through  the  emotional  appeals 
and  glittery,  media  oriented  state- 
ments to  expose  the  true  impacts  the 
act  will  have  on  the  American  con- 
sumer. This  will  give  those  Members 
who  consider  themselves  champions 
for  the  poor  and  oppressed  the  oppor- 
tunity to  really  do  something  to  gain 
the  respect  of  their  following. 

Those  Members  will  now  be  able  to 
go  to  their  constituents  and  tell  them 
how  they  helped  reduce  the  cost  of  a 
loaf  of  bread  by  voting  against  huge 
agriculture  subsidies.  Or  how  those 
families  will  be  able  to  buy  new  shoes 
for  thieir  children  because  rubber  foot- 
wear will  no  longer  be  at  uncompeti- 
tive prices  due  to  import  protection. 
And  how  families  will  now  be  able  to 
afford  a  new  car  because  we  no  longer 
restrict  the  entry  of  the  cars  they 
have  wanted  for  so  long.  But  most  im- 
portantly, you  can  tell  yourself  that 
you  did  something  to  really  help  some- 
one in  a  responsible  and  compassion- 
ate way  without  having  to  hurt  some- 
one else  in  the  process. 

This  special  order  only  begins  the 
long-term  process  that  we  have  com- 
mitted ourselves  to.  We  are  not  clam- 
oring for  headlines,  we  are  not  pro- 
moting a  Presidential  candidate.  The 
star  of  our  efforts  will  be  the  average 
American,  the  one  who  gets  stomped 
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on  by  most  of  the  decisions  made  in 
this  Chamber.  We  welcome  your  sup- 
port and  we  look  forward  to  the  chal- 
lenge of  those  who  don't  support  us. 
Certainly  by  November  1988,  we  will 
have  made  our  message  well  known, 
and  the  voting  levers  pulled  by  the 
American  jury  will  determine  the  ver- 
dict. 


D  1520 

REMOVAL  OF  NAME  OF  MEMBER 
AS  COSPONSOR  OF  H.R.  1272 

Mr.  HUTTO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  name  be 
removed  as  a  cosponsor  of  H.R.  1272. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
McMiLLEN  of  Maryland).  Is  there  ob- 
jection to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT 
MUST  BE  A  FULL  PARTNER  OF 
AMERICAN  EXPORTERS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  [Mr.  Pease]  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  PEASE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  U.S. 
economy  is  at  a  crossroads.  Foreign 
competition  matters  as  never  before. 
Changes  in  our  competitive  position  in 
the  world  economy  can  make  the  dif- 
ference between  national  prosperity 
and  national  bankruptcy. 

In  this  new  era,  the  United  States 
faces  the  mind-boggling  prospect  of  a 
$1  trillion  foreign  debt.  This  is  no  time 
for  business  as  usual  or  minor  techni- 
cal or  procedural  changes.  The  process 
and  substance  of  U.S.  economic  policy 
needs  basic  remodeling. 

Our  trade  laws  and  economic  policy 
reflect  the  way  the  world  was  between 
1945  and  1970.  During  this  golden  era, 
foreign  competition  had  little  impact 
on  American  economic  fortunes.  So 
much  has  changed  since  then.  It  is 
time  we  bring  our  laws  and  policies  up 
to  date. 

This  means  asking  difficult,  big 
questions.  What  should  be  the  govern- 
ment's role  in  the  economy?  Should 
we  emulate  or  crack  down  on  foreign 
governments  that  do  things  different- 
ly? 

More  to  the  point,  how  can  Congress 
reassure  average  middle-class  Ameri- 
cans that  an  open  trading  system  con- 
tinues to  make  sense,  that  the  deck  is 
not  stacked  against  them?  What  is  it 
going  to  take,  to  borrow  a  line  from 
Lane  Kirkland.  to  ensure  that  we 
trade  goods,  not  living  standards,  with 
the  developing  countries? 

I  believe  that  the  answer  to  these 
questions  is  a  dose  of  good  old  fash- 
ioned, hard-nosed  American  pragma- 
tism. 

Stand  pat,  free  trade-at-any-cost 
homilies  are  not  the  answer.  Neither  is 
protectionism,  which  would  amount  to 


the  United  States,  the  greatest  power 
on  earth,  crawling  into  its  shell. 

Last  Thursday.  I  introduced  a  bill 
that  is  practical,  not  ideological.  My 
bill  reflects  how  I  believe  H.R.  3  could 
be  strengthened.  The  provisions  in  it 
are  intended  to  build  on  the  consider- 
able effort  invested  in  drafting  and 
passing  this  landmark  legislation. 

For  the  public  to  remain  convinced 
that  an  open  trading  system  is  worth 
keeping,  I  believe  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment must: 

First,  go  to  bat  for  American  firms 
by  using  tough,  hard-nosed  negotiat- 
ing strategies  to  secure  our  products 
fair  access  to  foreign  markets; 

Second,  exercise  our  leverage  as  the 
world's  most  important  market  to  win 
agreement  in  the  new  GATT  round  on 
rules  to  control  increasingly  sophisti- 
cated dumping,  subsidizing  and  target- 
ting  by  foreigners  in  our  market; 

Third,  productivity  in  the  workplace 
and  competitiveness  in  the  market- 
place by  providing  the  proper  means 
and  incentives  for  American  workers 
to  sharpen  their  skills  and  for  Ameri- 
can businesses  to  adjust  to  import 
competition;  and 

Fourth,  identify  in  advance  the 
impact  fiscal  and  monetary  policies 
will  have  in  our  ability  to  compete  in 
order  to  focus  attention  on  problems 
before  the  damage  is  done. 

My  bill  would  transform  the  Federal 
Government  into  a  full  partner  of 
American  exporters.  It  would  institu- 
tionalize active,  coordinated  trade  and 
export  promotion  policies  by  making 
important  changes  to  the  Office  of  the 
U.S.  Trade  Representatives  and  the 
Foreign  Commercial  Service. 

Farther,  my  bill  would  require  this 
and  future  administrations  to  use  our 
clout  when  unfair  barriers  get  in  the 
way  of  American  sales.  We  shouldn't 
defy  the  rules  of  the  game.  But  nei- 
ther should  we  be  a  shrinking  violet 
about  using  our  leverage  as  the  world's 
biggest  market  to  get  the  rules 
changed  to  conform  to  our  idea  of  fair- 
ness. 

This  no-nonsense  negotiating  strate- 
gy should  apply  to  foreign  unfair  prac- 
tices in  our  home  market  as  well.  H.R. 
3  contains  four  provisions  mandating 
action  not  presently  permitted  by 
international  rules.  I  propose  that 
Congress  put  other  countries  on  notice 
that  if  the  new  GATT  round  does  not 
yield  adequate  improvements  to  the 
dumping  and  subsidies  laws,  the 
United  States  will  act  unilaterally  to 
protect  its  interests  by  implementing 
these  provisions. 

When  the  deck  is  stacked  against 
Americans  in  ways  beyond  the  reach 
of  traditional  trade  policy,  special  ac- 
tions are  required.  Trade  is  a  two-way 
street.  When  it  is  not  conducted  in 
this  maimer,  the  U.S.  Government 
should  speak  up  and,  if  necessary,  act. 
It  is  time  to  state  out  loud,  in  a  con- 
structive spirit,  that  with  respect  to 


Japan  the  deck  is  stacked.  The  public 
has  a  right  to  know  why. 

It  Is  not  much  of  an  oversimplifica- 
tion to  say  that  Japan's  economic  poli- 
cies suppress  the  living  standard  of  its 
people  to  subsidize  exports.  In  addi- 
tion. Japan  maintains  a  web  of  unoffi- 
cial, largely  private  sector  barriers 
forming  a  protective  veil  against  im- 
ports that  remains  in  place  long  after 
formal  trade  barriers  are  negotiated 
away. 

Japan  is  now  a  rich  country.  Its  na- 
tional survival  no  longer  depends  on 
policies  that  were  put  in  place  to  re- 
build the  country  from  the  devasta- 
tion of  World  War  II.  For  the  good  of 
the  world  economy,  the  United  States, 
as  only  it  can,  must  exercise  the  lead- 
ership to  require  Japan  to  take  the 
painful  political  actions  necessary  to 
restructure  its  economy.  It  is  in  this 
spirit  that  I  offer  very  carefully  craft- 
ed amendments  to  section  301  of  the 
Trade  Act  of  1974  to  induce  Japan's 
leadership  to  implement  the  structural 
reforms  its  own  advisers  have  recom- 
mended. 

Competitiveness  begins  in  the  work- 
place. The  Presidents  budget  and  the 
Lovell  Commission  report  have  ac- 
knowledged the  need  for  retraining 
dislocated  workers;  however,  both 
plans  lack  definition  and  a  dedicated 
source  of  funding.  I  am  releasing  the 
details  of  a  plan  which  would  provide 
the  resources  and  the  incentive  for 
workers  to  retrain  and  improve  their 
basic  skills.  My  proposal  is  designed  to 
rapidly  reemploy  dislocated  workers, 
to  enhance  the  number  and  nature  of 
opportunities  they  face,  and  to  im- 
prove the  overall  productivity  of  the 
American  work  force  along  the  way. 

My  bill  also  refines  section  201  of 
the  Trade  Act  of  1974,  which  provides 
temporary  relief  to  industries  injured 
by  imports.  Management  and  labor 
would  be  required  to  agree  on  the  gen- 
eral framework  of  restructuring— not  a 
detailed  plan— that  must  take  place 
for  the  industry  to  be  viable  after  the 
expiration  of  relief.  At  the  same  time. 
Presidential  discretion  to  refuse  relief 
recommended  by  the  ITC  would  be 
narrowed  but  not  closed.  In  most 
cases,  relief  would  take  the  revenue- 
generating  form  of  tariffs  or  auctioned 
quotas  to  fund  fully  adequate  adjust- 
ment assistance  programs  for  affected 
workers  and  communities.  My  bill 
would  transform  section  201  into  a 
complete,  self-financed  adjustment 
package  that  carefully  balances  all  in- 
terests. 

The  budget  deficit  is  at  the  heart  of 
our  trade  problems.  I  believe  it  is  time 
we  make  the  link  between  the  budget 
deficit  and  the  trade  deficit  very  visi- 
ble to  the  voting  public  In  a  Federal 
budget  competitiveness  impact  state- 
ment. 

Basic  accoimting  tells  us  that  the 
key  to  the  trade  deficit  lies  in  the  im- 
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balance  between  savings  and  invest- 
ment in  the  domestic  economy  caused 
by  Oovemment  borrowing  to  finance 
the  deficit.  We  can  get  a  good  idea  of 
what  the  trade  deficit  is  going  to  be 
for  the  coming  year  simply  by  estimat- 
ing the  excess  of  the  budget  deficit 
and  private  investment  over  domestic 
savings. 

liy  bill  would  require  every  Presi- 
dent's budget  proposal  to  project  the 
trade  deficit  for  the  year  covered  by 
the  proposal.  The  trade  deficit  projec- 
tion would  be  based  on  an  analysis  of 
the  proposed  budget's  impact  on  the 
savings-investment  balance  of  the 
eoon<»ny.  The  House  and  Senate 
Budget  Committees  would  have  to 
make  the  same  estimates  in  their  pro- 
posals. In  essence,  each  document 
would  propose  a  budget  deficit  and  a 
trade  deficit. 

In  this  way,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment would  be  fully  accountable  in  ad- 
vance for  impact  of  the  Federal 
budget  on  the  Nation's  competitive- 
ness. Moreover,  a  Federal  budget  com- 
petitiveness impact  statement  would 
expose  the  ginunickry  of  asset  sales. 
which  have  no  impact  on  the  econo- 
my's savings-investment  balance  and 
trade  deficit. 

Similarly,  to  ensure  the  timely  expo- 
sure of  macroeconomic  conditions 
which  handicap  American  worlcers  and 
firms,  my  bill  creates  a  foreign  ex- 
change rate  policy  with  tightly  de- 
fined reporting  and  oversight  require- 
ments. By  clarifying  and  refining  simi- 
lar provisions  in  H.R.  3,  my  bill  would 
ensure  that  no  administration  ever 
again  falls  asleep  at  the  switch  of  ex- 
change rate  policy  and  that  existing 
and  future  exchange  rate  misalign- 
ments are  quickly  identified  and  cor- 
rected. 

Without  action  on  each  of  these 
fronts,  I  am  skeptical  that  the  faith  of 
Americans  in  an  open  trading  system 
can  be  maintained  in  the  coming  dec- 
ades. That  faith  has  already  seriously 
eroded  in  many  parts  of  the  country  in 
light  of  our  unilateral  industrial  disar- 
mament in  the  past  5  years. 

The  time  has  come  for  the  Federal 
Government  to  make  a  compact  with 
the  citizens  of  this  country.  It  must 
pledge  to  shed  its  complacency  and  do 
aU  it  can  to  demonstrate  that  an  open 
trading  system  makes  as  much  sense 
for  average  Americans  in  the  1990's  as 
it  did  in  the  1960's. 

Failure  to  deliver  on  this  commit- 
ment may  have  more  far-reaching  im- 
plications for  American  strategic  inter- 
ests than  the  arms  race.  I  offer  these 
ideas  as  a  suggestion  of  how  the 
United  States  can  begin  to  regain  con- 
trol of  its  economic  destiny. 

D  1530 

Mi.  Speaker,  I  have  identified  four 
things  which  we  must  do  in  this  trade 
bill  during  the  next  few  months. 
Fleshing    out    the    actual    language 


which  I  suggest  to  accomplish  these 
purposes,  I  have  written  analyses  of 
the  bill  that  I  introduced  just  last 
week.  Today  I  would  like  to  insert  two 
of  those  analyses,  one  dealing  with  dis- 
located worker  assistance  and  one 
doaling  with  section  201  of  the  Trade 
Act  of  1974,  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  text  of  those  two 
analyses  is  as  follows: 
Ssctign-by-Section  Analysis  of  Pease  Dis- 
located Worker   Assistance  and  Labor 
Productivity  Program 

i.  background 
The  Administration,  in  its  budget  propos- 
al, and  the  Lovell  Commission  have  pro- 
poBed  a  new.  $1  billion  integrated  dislocated 
worker  assistance  program  emphasizing 
rapid  delivery  of  employment  services  and 
retraining  benefits. 

The  Lovell  Report  estimated  that  about 
500,000  eligible  workers  would  avail  them- 
sdves  of  the  program  each  year.  The  Com- 
mission allowed  for  $1,300  per  participant 
for  a  13  week  training  course  ($700  million). 
Aa  additional  $120  million  and  $80  million 
would  fund  administrative  costs  of  en- 
hanced employment  services  and  supple- 
mental income  maintenance  during  retrain- 
ing, respectively.  The  $80  million  would 
amount  to  perhaps  one  month  of  supple- 
mental income  maintenance  per  person. 

Clearly,  $1  billion  is  not  enough  money  to 
provide  adequate  retraining  and  income 
maintenance  benefits  for  all  500,000  plus  eli- 
gible workers  that  the  Lovell  Report  esti- 
mates will  apply  for  the  program  annually. 
The  Lovell  Report  acknowledges  that  many 
retraining  and  remedisd  education  programs 
last  9  months  to  a  year  and  cost  much  more 
than  $1,300.  The  Administration's  budget 
appears  to  actually  devote  $400  million  in 
new  funds  to  the  effort.  As  long  as  general 
revenues  are  to  be  the  source  of  funding,  an 
adequate  dislocated  workers  program  is 
probably  beyond  reach. 

The  Administration  and  Lovell  proposals 
ppoperly  identify  an  important  problem,  but 
meet  only  halfway  the  challenge  it  presents. 
Resources  for  retraining,  in  particular,  are 
spread  too  thin.  The  reason  for  this,  of 
course,  is  a  failure  to  face  up  to  the  funding 
question.  Political  considerations  as  to  what 
can  justifiably  be  spent  from  general  reve- 
nues seem  to  have  driven  the  design  of  the 
program.  It  makes  more  sense  first  to  design 
the  program  according  to  the  nature  of  dis- 
located workers'  needs  and  then  to  make 
any  necessary  adjustments  in  light  of  fund- 
ing constraints. 

Society  has  an  interest  in  providing  the 
adequate  incentive  and  means  for  a  dislocat- 
ed worker  to  retrain.  However,  it  would  not 
be  sound  public  policy  to  lure  people  into 
the  classroom  when  it  would  be  more  appro- 
priate for  them  to  learn  new  skills  on  the 
job. 

On-the-job  training  provides  the  worker 
with  an  income  and  the  government  with 
tax  revenue  while  the  training  takes  place. 
All  other  things  being  equal,  it  would  often 
seem  to  be  preferable  to  classroom  training 
(provided  it  doesn't  cost  the  government 
any  more  and  doesn't  displace  other  work- 
ers). 

Older  workers  pose  a  special  problem. 
With  only  five  to  ten  years  left  in  the  work 
force,  they  are  less  adaptable  to  and  Inter- 
ested in  retraining.  In  any  event,  retraining 
a  worker  for  a  job  he  will  hold  for  only  a 
few  years  does  not  represent  a  good  return 
on  the  public's  investment.  A  program  that 


offers  cBily  training  overlooks  and,  in  effect, 
discriminates  against  older  dislocated  work- 
ers. 

Older  disl(x»ted  workers  typically  face 
two  options:  retiring  early  or  taking  an  un- 
skilled Job  paying  much  less  than  their  pre- 
vious Jab.  Most  dislocated  workers  are  not  in 
a  position  to  retire  early.  While  some  Euro- 
pean countries  subsidize  early  retirement 
programs  for  older  dislocated  workers,  this 
idea  is  a  nonstarter  in  the  United  States  at 
this  tinte.  Accordingly,  most  older  dislocated 
workers,  unlike  their  younger  colleagues 
who  can  retrain  for  skilled,  higher  paying 
jobs,  ale  consigned  to  unskilled  low-paying 
jobs. 

In  fairness  to  this  group,  my  proposal  in- 
cludes the  option  for  workers  55  and  over  of 
utilizinf  part  of  their  unused  UI  benefits 
and/or  their  training  entitlement  as  a  sup- 
plemental wage  allowance.  Spread  over  a  1- 
year  period,  the  supplemental  wage  allow- 
ance would  supplement  the  low  wage  older 
workers  will  be  paid  in  what  will  often  be  an 
entry  level  job.  Most  jobs  provide  a  raise 
within  a  year.  The  allowance  would  cushion 
the  fall  in  their  earning  power  during  the 
first— lowest-paying— year  of  their  new  job. 

II.  PROPOSAL 

Broadly  speaking,  the  goals  of  this  propos- 
al are:  First,  to  reemploy  dislocated  workers 
as  rapidly  as  possible:  second,  to  enhance 
the  number  and  nature  of  employment  op- 
portunities for  the  average  dislocated 
worker;  and  third,  to  improve  the  productiv- 
ity of  the  work  force  as  much  as  possible 
along  the  way.  Put  another  way,  the  pur- 
pose of  this  proposal  is  to  promote  positive 
adjustment.  This  is  the  term  used  in  the 
GATT  and  the  OECD.  In  the  1970's.  all 
OECD  countries  formally  agreed  to  under- 
take policies  to  promote  structural  or  posi- 
tive adjustment  in  their  economies  as  a 
means  toward  promoting  world  trade  and 
economic  efficiency. 

The  proposal  has  five  parts:  rapid  delivery 
and  adhiinlstration  of  employment  services 
by  states,  the  option  to  convert  unemploy- 
ment insurance  benefits,  a  lump-sum- 
voucher— entitlement  to  retraining  and  re- 
medial education  under  JTPA  title  III. 
exisitng  TAA  benefits,  and  funding. 

A.  State  employment  services 
The  recommendations  of  the  Lovell  Com- 
mission concerning  administrative  improve- 
ments to  state  employment  services  would 
be  Implemented.  States  would  be  required 
to: 

(1)  respond  rapidly,  and  on  site,  to  mass 
layoffs  and  plant  closings; 

(2)  inform  eligible  dislocated  workers  of 
Unemployment  Insurance  benefit  conver- 
sion options  and  JTPA  training  entitlement 
(see  B  and  C  below),  employment  services 
available  under  JTPA  Section  303  as  well  as 
job  opportunities  for  which  workers  may 
wish  to  retrain;  and 

(3)  request  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor, 
when  they  have  reason  to  believe  that  im- 
ports may  have  caused  or  contributed  im- 
portantly to  the  dislocation,  to  commence  a 
TAA  eligibility  investigation;  DOL  would  be 
required  to  reach  a  determination  within 
three  months  of  receiving  request  for  inves- 
tigaticci  from  states. 

B.  Unem.ploym^nt  insurance 
Dislocated  workers  would  be  eligible  to 
utilize  UI  benefits  for: 

(1)  pure  income  maintenance  (traditional 
UI); 

(2)  (inversion  to  an  on-the-job  training  al- 
lowance   paid    to    an    employer    hiring    a 


worker  for  a  position  in  which  he  will  re- 
ceive on-the-job  training  (the  amount  of  the 
allownce  could  be  up  to  60%  of  remaining  or 
unused  UI  benefits); 

In  order  to  qualify  as  an  approved  pro- 
gram of  on-the-job  training,  an  employer's 
program  must  offer  training  in  an  occupa- 
tion in  a  growth  Industry,  an  occupation  re- 
quiring the  use  of  new  technological  skills, 
or  an  occupation  for  which  demand  for 
labor  exceeds  supply.  Training  would  be 
prohibited  in  positions  which  are  seasonal. 
Intermittent,  temporary,  political,  religious, 
Federal  or  on  commission;  or 

(3)  conversion  to  a  supplemental  wage  al- 
lowance paid  to  workers  aged  55  and  older 
In  an  amount  no  greater  than  that  raising 
their  new  salary  to  80%  of  their  old  salary; 
C.  JTPA  title  III 

Title  III  of  the  Job  Training  Partnership 
Act  would  be  amended  to  provide  to  dislo- 
cated workers  a  $4,000  entitlement  adminis- 
tered by  the  states  in  the  form  of  a  voucher. 
The  voucher  could  finance: 

(1)  Remedial  education  or  retraining  pro- 
grams and,  under  certain  circumstances, 
supplemental  income  maintenance  after  the 
expiration  of  UI  and  while  in  training. 
Workers  would  have  to  be  enrolled  in  such  a 
program  by  time  basic  UI  expires  to  be  eligi- 
ble. The  training  program  must  be  approved 
by  the  state,  and  any  portion  of  the  voucher 
not  needed  to  pay  for  training  may  be  used 
for  Income  maintenance  beyond  UI  If:  a)  the 
worker's  training  program  continues  after 
the  expiration  of  UI  or  supplemental  UI, 
and  b)  the  worker  satisfies  a  means  test  ad- 
ministered by  the  state.  The  voucher  could 
also  be  used  to  obtain  training  from  an  em- 
ployer who  does  not  provide  employment; 

(2)  An  on-the-job  training  allowance  paid 
to  an  employer  which  by  the  expiration  of 
basic  UI  hsu)  hired  a  worker  for  a  position  in 
which  he  will  receive  on-the-job  training 
(payment  would  be  made  under  the  condi- 
tions described  in  (B)(2)  at>ove  and 
stretched  out  over  one  year  commencing 
with  the  termination  of  UI );  or 

(3)  A  supplemental  wage  allowance  for 
workers  aged  55  and  over  who  by  the  expira- 
tion of  UI  are  working  In  a  job  which  pays 
less  than  their  old  job.  The  amount  of  the 
allowance  could  not  be  greater  than  that 
raising  the  new  salary  to  more  than  80%  of 
the  old  salary.  Payment  would  be  stretched 
out  over  one  year  commencing  with  the  ter- 
mination of  UI. 

D.  Trade  adjiistment  assistance  (TAA) 
benefits 

The  existing  Trade  Adjustment  Assistance 
program  would  be  retained  in  Its  current 
form.  Eligible  workers  could  collect  up  to  52 
weeks  of  Trade  Readjustment  Allowances 
(supplemental  income  maintenance)  beyond 
UI.  The  final  26  weeks  would  be  available 
only  if  they  were  engaged  in  retraining  or 
remedial  education.  Relocation  benefits 
would  also  be  available  per  current  law. 
Since  workers  eligible  for  TAA  are  currently 
eligible  for  JTPA  Title  III  benefits,  they 
would  also  be  entitled  to  the  $4,000  lump- 
sum (voucher)  entitlement  described  in  (C) 
above. 

E.  Funding 

In  general,  the  program  would  be  funded 
by  the  $400  million  Increase  for  dislocated 
worker  assistance  proposed  in  the  presi- 
dent's budget  and  by  an  extension  of  the 
0.2%  portion  of  the  FUTA  tax  scheduled  to 
expire  on  12/31/87.  The  president  would  be 
directed  to  negotiate  the  right  to  Impose  a 
small  import  fee  to  finance  the  cost  of  bene- 
fits for  trade  Impacted  (TAA-ellglble)  dislo- 


cated workers.  Unlike  the  Senate  bill,  an 
Import  fee  would  not  automatically  be  Im- 
posed If  such  negotiations  fail. 

Total  cost  of  the  program  is  estimated  at 
roughly  $2  billion— $120  million  of  adminis- 
trative Improvement  In  state-admlnlstered 
employment  services  and  the  remainder  for 
the  new  JTPA  training  entitlement  and  a 
continuation  of  the  existing  level  of  TAA 
benefits. 

III.  ANALYSIS  OF  PROPOSAL 

This  proposal  Is  designed  to  present  the 
dislocated  worker  with  rapid  delivery  of  em- 
ployment services  as  well  as  the  means  and 
the  incentive  to  retrain,  to  undertake  reme- 
dial education  or.  for  the  older  worker,  to 
take  on  a  new,  albeit  lower  paying,  job, 
rather  than  use  up  his  UI  benefits  and 
become  long-term  unemployed. 

The  Ul-conversion  and  lump-sum  entitle- 
ment features  provide  a  healthy  Incentive 
for  the  dislocated  worker  to  make  his  deci- 
sion as  to  what  path  he  will  follow  as  early 
as  possible.  The  earlier  an  on-the-job  train- 
ing allowance  beneficiary  finds  his  new  job, 
the  longer  his  OJT  allowance  will  last  and 
the  more  attractive  a  candidate  he  will  be  to 
a  prospective  employer.  Similarly,  the  earli- 
er a  worker  exercises  his  right  to  a  training 
voucher,  the  more  money  will  be  available 
for  Income  maintenance  after  the  expira- 
tion of  UI. 

The  prospect  of  supplemental  Income 
maintenance  during  retraining  makes  the 
lump-sum  entitlement  approach  particular- 
ly beneficial  for  workers  who  live  in  the 
area  in  which  local  community  colleges  and 
state-supported  vocational  schools  provide 
qualify,  low  cost  retraining  and  educational 
opportunities. 

By  providing  a  training  entitlement  to  all 
dislocated  workers,  this  proposal  would 
narrow  the  present  distinction  in  the  treat- 
ment of  trade-impacted  and  non  trade-im- 
pacted dislocated  workers.  Training  benefits 
for  the  two  groups  would  be  identical.  The 
only  remaining  distinction  would  be  In  the 
area  of  Income  maintenance.  Trade-Impact- 
ed workers  eligible  for  TAA  would  continue 
to  enjoy  access  to  Trade  Readjustment  Al- 
lowances for  52  weeks  after  the  expiration 
of  Unemployment  Insurance  benefits.  Non 
trade-impacted  workers  would  enjoy  access 
to  income  maintenance  beyond  UI  only  to 
the  extent  that  the  cost  of  training  is  less 
than  the  $4,000  amount  of  the  JTPA  enti- 
tlement and  they  demonstrate  need. 

It  is  widely  recognized  that  supplemental 
income  maintenance  is  important  to  the 
success  of  a  worker  adjustment  program. 
Workers  must  be  able  to  satisfy  the  basic 
needs  of  their  families  while  they  retrain. 
However.  In  an  era  of  budgetary  austerity, 
the  United  States  Is  not  In  a  position  to 
extend  a  TRA-style  program  of  supplemen- 
tal income  maintenance  to  all  dislocated 
workers.  The  lump-sum  entitlement  feature 
of  my  proposal  is  designed  to  close  this  gap 
in  treatment  as  much  as  possible  in  light  of 
current  funding  constraints.  By  contrast, 
the  Administration's  proposal  would  elimi- 
nate a  program  providing  adequate  supple- 
mental income  maintenance  program  for 
some  (TRA)  with  a  program  providing  ade- 
quate supplemental  income  maintenance  for 
none. 

Title-by  Title  Analysis  or  F>ease  Trade 

Bill— Section  210  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974 

i.  background 

There  have  been  a  number  of  proposals  In 
recent  years  to  reform  Section  201,  the  stat- 
ute authorizing  the  president  to  grant  tem- 


porary relief  to  Industries  suffering  from  in- 
jurious import  competition  (known  In  the 
GATT  as  Escape  Clause  or  Article  XIX 
relief). 

These  attempts  have  focussed  on  making 
the  statute  more  attractive  to  both  private 
Industry  and  the  Executive  Branch.  Neither 
has  been  particulary  inclined  to  use  this 
internationally  legal  Import  relief  mecha- 
nism. Private  industry  Is  reluctant  to  file  a 
petition  which  may  cost  more  than  a  million 
dollars  when  presidents  can  walk  away  from 
even  the  most  convincing  case  of  Import 
injury  with  only  a  vauge,  one  paragraph  ex- 
planation. Administrations  feel  little  obliga- 
tion to  grant  relief  under  Section  201  since 
the  statute  does  not  ensure  that  the  Injured 
industry  will  actually  adjust  to  import  com- 
petition and  operate  viably  after  the  tempo- 
rary relief  has  expired. 

Congress  is  perhaps  the  biggest  loser 
when  Section  201  either  is  not  used  or  func- 
tions ineffectively.  Praustrated  constituents 
turn  to  Congress,  pressing  it  to  pass  protec- 
tionist legislation  that  is  inevitably  Illegal 
under  the  GATT.  Congress  established  the 
trade  laws  In  the  first  place  to  insulate  itself 
from  such  pressures. 

Several  proposals  have  attempted  to  ad- 
dress these  problems  by  creating  a  "second 
track"  procedure.  Under  this  procedure, 
which  the  petitioner  may  choose  over  the 
existing  one.  the  petitioning  industry  agrees 
to  form  a  multipartite  adjustment  council. 
If  the  ITC  approves  an  industry  adjustment 
plan  drafted  by  the  council  and  determines 
that  the  industry  passed  the  injury  test, 
then  the  ISTR  would  be  required  to  Impose 
import  relief. 

The  rationale  for  these  proposals  is  that 
the  prospect  of  mandatory  relief  would  pro- 
vide a  healthy  incentive  for  industries  bat- 
tered by  imports  to  file  under  Section  201 
rather  than  to  press  Congress  for  legisla- 
tion. Further,  linking  mandatory  relief  to 
approval  of  an  industry  adjustment  plan  is 
intended  to  ensure  that  the  petitioning  in- 
dustry will  implement  measures  necessary 
for  it  be  able  to  stand  on  its  own  two  feet 
after  the  expiration  of  temporary  relief. 

Pioposals  making  mandatory  relief  con- 
tingent upon  the  approval  of  a  detailed  in- 
dustry adjustment  plan  have  Inevitably  run 
into  resistance. 

(1)  Centallzation— Many  believe  that  it  is 
not  feasible  for  a  centralized  council  to 
make  decisions  on  individual  Investments, 
plant  closings,  wage  reductions,  etc.  espe- 
cially in  a  large,  diverse  and  decentralized  or 
non-unionized  industry.  They  believe  that 
decisions  as  to  who  should  retrench  and 
who  should  expand  (and  in  which  lines  of 
business)  should  in  the  interest  of  efficiency 
be  left  as  much  as  possible  to  the  market. 
They  criticize  a  procedure  which  would 
have  a  few  government  bureacrats.  big  busi- 
nessmen and  big  labor  officials  essentially 
planning  the  course  the  whole  industry  will 
take.  In  their  veiw;  this  approach  raises  the 
red  flag  of  industrial  policy. 

(2)  Labor— In  the  past,  the  adjustment 
plan  was  to  spell  out  In  considerable  detail  a 
comprehensive  adjustment  strategy— Includ- 
ing "measures  which  workers  .  .  .  could  use- 
fully undertake."  Therefore,  mandatory 
relief  would  ride  on  the  approval  of  an  all- 
encompaslng  adjustment  plan  that  ad- 
dressed, among  other  things,  wages  and 
work  rules,  and  that  was  negotiated  on  a 
nation-wide  basis.  This  procedure  could 
usurp  the  Industry's  normal  collective  bar- 
gaining structure  and  could  set  the  unions 
up  as  scapegoats  in  the  event  the  ITC  re- 
jected the  plan  and.  In  the  absence  of  man- 
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latent  on  ideological  or  foreign  policy 
grounds.  As  a  result,  petitioning  industries 
that  Drove  Injury  and  commit  to  face  up  to 


the  petitioning  Industry  viable  after  the  ter- 
mination of  such  relief; 
(2)  The  benefits  of  rendering  the  petition- 
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My  bill  ensures  adequate  worker  and  com- 
munity adjustment  by  directing  the  govern- 
ment to  capture  the  economic  rent  arising 
from  the  imoosltlon  of  Imoort  relief  and  bv 


is  better  than  nothing,  I  suppose,  but 
it  certainly  is  not  going  to  eliminate 
the  risk. 


years  we  will  have  64  milUon  people  in 
the  United  States  with  the  virus  in 
their  systems. 
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datorjr  relief,  tbe  USTR  refiued  to  grant 
reUef.  AeeonUndy.  labor  was  uncomfortable 
with  thta  approach. 

(S)  EUmlnation  of  Presidential  Discre- 
tion—EUminatlng  presidential  discretion  in 
the  adraintatration  of  pure  import  protec- 
tion would  likely  be  viewed  by  Democratic 
and  Republican  presidents  alike  as  an  un- 
neoeaarlly  eztmne.  Moreover,  key  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  are  known  to  be  uncom- 
fortable with  this  approach. 

Tet,  the  question  remains,  now  can  the 
atatute  be  amended  to  induce  presidents  and 
industries  to  use  It?  Short  of  making  relief 
mandatory  when  injury  is  found  and  a  plan 
is  approved,  how  can  presidents  be  shown 
that  true  adjustments  will  take  place  and 
how  can  Industries  be  assured  that  there  is 
a  good  chance  a  serious  201  petition  will 
result  In  relief? 

n.  OBScaiPTioii  op  lbgislattvk  proposal 
With  an  appreciation  of  problems  encoun- 
tered by  these  past  efforts,  my  bill  proposes 
a  compromiae. 

First,  with  respect  to  the  central  planning 
problem,  the  multipartite  group  would  no 
longer  t>e  responsible  for  devising  a  detailed 
"central  plan"  for  the  industry.  Rather,  it 
would  have  industry  and  labor  explicitly 
agree  on  an  estimate  of  how  big  or  small  the 
industry  wUl  be  after  it  takes  the  steps  nec- 
essary to  return  It  to  viability.  This  is  an  im- 
portant first  step  in  the  process.  Interested 
parties  must  confront  the  question  of 
whether  returning  the  Industry  to  viability 
means  expansion  or  retrenchment,  invest- 
ment or  restructuring.  Industry  and  labor 
would  then  agree  on  the  direction  and 
extent  of  basic  Industry-wide  changes  (in- 
vestment, modernisation,  elimination  of  in- 
efficient lines  of  production  and  operations) 
that  must  take  place  to  enable  the  industry 
to  stand  on  its  own  two  feet  after  the  tem- 
porary protection  has  expired.  The 
market— not  Washington  Biireaucrats— 
would  be  left  to  mediate  company-specific 
business  decisions  as  to  how  the  industry- 
wide objectives  would  be  played  out.  Compa- 
nies would  be  accountable  for  their  particu- 
lar role  in  achieving  the  industry-wide  ob- 
jectives through  the  submission  of  confiden- 
tial ccxnmltments  Secretary  of  Commerce  of 
how  they  Intend  to  act  upon  the  stated  in- 
dustry-wide objectives.  Also,  an  annual 
review  process  would  be  established  to 
ensure  good  faith  progress  is  made  by  indi- 
vidual parties  toward  the  achievement  of 
these  objectives. 

Second,  wage  and  work  rule  questions 
would  be  worked  out  in  an  analogous  fash- 
ion. The  multipartite  group  may  as  part  of 
the  Industry's  strategy  agree  whether,  but 
not  to  what  extent  or  in  what  pattern,  wage 
and  work  rule  changes  will  be  part  of  indus- 
try restructuring.  These  issues  could  be 
placed  on  the  table,  but  they  could  not  be 
negotiated  in  the  multipartite  forum.  The 
actual  negotiations  over  wage  and  work  rule 
questions.  If  called  for  by  the  industry  strat- 
egy, would  be  worked  out  through  the  in- 
dustry's existing  bargaining  structure. 

lastly,  with  respect  to  the  presidential 
discretion  problem,  this  proposal  stops  short 
of  issuing  a  blanket  requirement  that 
Import  relief  must  be  granted  when  the  ITC 
finds  injury  and  an  adjustment  plan  is  sub- 
mitted. It  effectively  maintains  the  national 
economic  interest  escape  clause  but  tightens 
It  up  to  the  point  where  an  Administration 
would  not  be  able  to  invoke  the  clause  with 
impunity.  The  USTR  would  be  required  to 
publicly  rationalize  his  decision  against  a  set 
of  specific  criteria.  This  is  Intended  to  dis- 
courage   any    flaunting    of    congressional 


intent  on  ideological  or  foreign  policy 
grounds.  As  a  result,  petitioning  industries 
that  prove  injury  and  commit  to  face  up  to 
competitive  realities  would  stand  a  better 
chance  of  winning  temporary  relief  under 
Section  201.  Accordingly,  such  industries 
would  be  more  inclined  to  go  the  201  route. 
Specifically: 

A.  The  Department  of  Commerce  would 
be  required  to  establish  an  Industry  and 
Cbmpetitiveness  Team.  The  Team  would  be 
coordinated  by  a  representative  of  the  Com- 
merce Department  and  would  consist  of  rep- 
resentatives of  companies,  workers,  commu- 
nities, and  officials  of  the  Department  of 
Uibor.  A  representative  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  would  assume  the  duties  nor- 
mally assigned  to  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce if  the  petition  related  to  agriculture. 
Rather  than  mapping  out  in  a  national 
forum  a  blow  by  blow  description  of  the  in- 
vestments, restructuring,  plant  closings, 
wage  reductions,  etc.  to  be  included  in  a 
comprehensive  adjustment  plan,  the  Team 
WDUld  be  responsible  for  the  following: 

(1)  Assessing  the  level  of  output  and  pro- 
ductive capacity  consistent  with  the  indus- 
try's viable  operation  after  the  expiration  of 
any  temporary  im[)ort  protection  and 
achievement  of  objectives  per  (2)  below; 

(2)  Defining  the  broad  objectives  of  the 
industry  regarding  the  industry-wide  re- 
structuring and/or  investment  that  must 
occur  in  order  for  it  to  operate  viably  after 
the  expiration  of  any  temporary  import  pro- 
tection: 

(3)  Assessing  the  extent  of  worker  and 
community  dislocation  and  the  need  for  ad- 
justment assistance  accompanying  the 
injury  to  and  proposed  restructuring  of  the 
industry;  and 

(4)  Outlining  the  steps  to  be  taken  by  in- 
ctustry  and  government  to  effectively 
remedy  worker  and  community  dislocation 
identified  per  (3)  above. 

B.  Members  of  the  industry  would  submit 
on  a  confidential  basis  to  the  Commerce 
representative  on  the  Council  their  inten- 
tions regarding  how  they  will  act  upon  the 
industry-wide  objectives  outlined  by  the 
council  in  (A)  above.  The  Council  will 
submit  the  findings  under  (A)  above  to  the 
ITC  no  later  than  four  months  after  the  pe- 
tition is  filed.  At  that  time,  the  Commerce 
representative  on  the  Team  will  forward  the 
oonfidential  commitments  made  by  the 
members  of  the  industry  to  the  ITC.  He 
would  also  attach  his  opinion  as  to  whether 
the  Team's  strategy  would  be  likely  to  (1) 
render  the  industry  viable  after  the  expira- 
tion of  any  temporary  relief,  and  (2)  effec- 
tively remedy  worker  and  community  dislo- 
cation accompanying  the  injury  to  and  re- 
structuring of  the  industry. 

C.  When  the  ITC  announces  its  injury  de- 
termination, its  report  to  the  USTR  will  in- 
clude the  Council's  findings  under  (1),  (2), 
(3),  and  (4)  above  and  its  own  opinion  as  to 
Whether  these  findings  and  confidential 
company  commitments  would  be  likely  to 

(1)  render  the  petitioning  industry  viable 
after  the  expiration  of  temporary  relief;  and 

(2)  effectively  remedy  worker  and  communi- 
ty dislocation.  The  ITC  would  also  be  re- 
quired to  analyze  the  likely  impact  on  con- 
sumers of  any  relief  it  recommends. 

D.  If  the  ITC  finds  injury,  then  the  USTR 
must  grant  the  import  relief  recommended 
by  the  ITC  or  the  substantial  equivsilent 
thereof  unless  he  determines  at  least  one  of 
the  following  sets  of  circumstances  to  exist: 

(1)  The  imposition  of  temporary  Import 
relief  and  the  implementation  of  the  indus- 
try adjustment  strat-  egy  would  not  render 


the  petitioning  industry  viable  after  the  ter- 
mination of  such  relief: 

(2)  Itie  benefits  of  rendering  the  petition- 
ing industry  viable  in  terms  of  the  preserva- 
tion of  jobs,  communities  and  the  nation's 
industrial  or  agricultural  economic  base  are 
not  of  sufficient  magnitude  to  warrant  any 
temporary  period  of  increased  consumer 
prices  or  scarce  supply  that  would  ensue;  or 

(3)  l^e  costs  to  the  domestic  economy  of 
compensation  or  economic  losses  in  other 
sectors  due  to  foreign  countermeasures 
would  outweigh  the  benefits  of  rendering 
the  petitioning  industry  viable. 

Theae  criteria  are  a  clarification  of  the 
term  which  the  president  may  invoke  under 
the  ejdsting  statute  if  he  wishes  to  refuse 
relief:  national  economic  interest.  Under 
this  new  proposal,  the  USTR  would  be  able 
to  deny  Section  201  relief  only  if  he  found 
one  of  the  above  circumstances  to  exist  and 
he  justified  his  determination  through  writ- 
ten substantive  analysis  to  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  and  Senate  Finance  Committees. 
The  Commerce  Department  and  ITC  analy- 
ses would  also  be  made  available  to  the 
Committees  at  that  time.  Existing  congres- 
sional override  procedures  woulr  remain  in 
effect. 

E.  Relief  recommended  by  the  ITC  and 
granted  by  USTR  must  take  the  revenue 
generating  form  of  tariffs,  auctioned  quotas 
or  tariff-rate  quotas  unless  either  party  de- 
termines that  each  such  form  of  relief 
would  be  impracticable  or  would  significant- 
ly hinder  the  implementation  of  the  indus- 
try's competitiveness  and  adjustment  strat- 
egy. "The  proceeds  of  the  relief  would  be 
deposited  in  an  Industry  Competitiveness 
and  Adjustment  Trust  Fund  and  would  fi- 
nance adjustment  assistance  necessary  to  ef- 
fectively remedy  worker  and  community  dis- 
location accompanying  the  injury  to  and  re- 
structuring of  the  industry.  Specifically,  the 
procecKls  could  fund  adjustment  assistance 
through  existing  government  programs  in- 
cluding Trade  Adjustment  Assistance,  the 
Job  Training  Partnership  Act  and  the 
Public  Works  and  Economic  Development 
Act  of  1965  (for  community  assistance). 

P.  Miscellaneous  provisions  include: 

(1)  the  transfer  of  authority  from  the 
president  to  the  USTR: 

(2)  a  change  in  the  injury  standard  defini- 
tion of  "substantial  cause"  so  that  the  exist- 
ence Of  a  recession  will  not  prevent  an  af- 
firmative injury  determination  by  the  ITC; 
and 

(3)  a  requirement  that  consideration  of 
TAA  ^titions  be  expedited  upon  an  affirm- 
ative trc  injury  determination. 

III.  ANALYSIS  OP  PROPOSAL 

This  proposal  seeks  to  provide  the  neces- 
sary incentives  for  petitioners  and  Adminis- 
trations to  use  Section  201  while  avoiding 
the  planning,  labor  and  presidential  discre- 
tion problems  encountered  in  past  propos- 
als. It  also  seeks  to  transform  the  statute 
into  a  complete  adjustment  mechanism. 

Petitioning  industries  would  be  held  ac- 
countable to  a  strategy  designed  to  return 
them  to  viability  by  the  time  temporary 
import  relief  expires.  For  the  first  time,  the 
statute  would  also  requiie  thorough  worker 
and  community  adjustment  to  take  place.  It 
is  not  enough  for  the  companies  associated 
with  the  industry  to  adjust  to  Import  com- 
petition. For  Section  201  to  work  effectively 
as  the  pressure  valve  of  "free  trade,"  (i.e., 
for  it  to  insulate  Congress  from  persistent 
requests  for  special  protection),  it  must  di- 
rectly address  the  human  as  well  as  corpo- 
rate linancial  dimensions  of  Import  Injury. 


My  bUl  ensures  adequate  worker  and  com- 
munity adjustment  by  directing  the  govern- 
ment to  capture  the  economic  rent  arising 
from  the  imposition  of  import  relief  and  by 
using  the  accompanying  proceeds  to  pay  for 
benefits  under  existing  worker  ant.  commu- 
nity adjustment  programs  to  the  extent  nec- 
essary to  remedy  dislocation. 


ACQUIRED  IMMUNE  DEFICIENCY 
SYNDROME  [AIDS] 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
McMiixEN  of  Maryland).  Under  a  pre- 
vious order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  [Mr.  Burton]  is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  will  not  use  the  entire  60 
minutes,  but  I  will  probably  take 
about  10  to  15  minutes  to  talk  about  a 
subject  that  is  not  really  the  most  ap- 
petizing subject  the  American  people 
are  dealing  with  today  or  any  other 
day.  but  it  is  one  that  probably  is 
going  to  become  the  most  important 
issue  facing  the  people  of  this  country 
in  the  latter  1980's  and  the  1990's  and 
beyond,  and  that  is  the  issue  of  the 
disease.  AIDS. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  Information 
circulating  around  this  country  re- 
garding the  AIDS  virus  that  is  either 
erroneous  or  not  completely  true  or 
half  true,  and  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try are  carrying  out  their  daily  activi- 
ties based  upon  this  information,  and 
it  could  very  well  kill  many  of  them. 

Now  in  Florida  today  we  have  a  lot 
of  young  people  down  there  on  the 
beaches  enjoying  themselves  in  the 
Sun.  A  lot  of  people  my  age  went  down 
there  when  we  were  young  and  had  a 
lot  of  fun  also.  On  the  beaches  today 
there  are  people  who  are  passing  out 
brochures  on  safe  sex  with  the  use  of 
condoms,  indicating  that  there  is  such 
a  thing  as  safe  sex  outside  the  bonds 
of  matrimony  or  a  monogamistic  rela- 
tionship as  such.  But  that  no  longer 
exists  in  this  country  or  probably  any- 
place in  the  world, 

I  would  like  to  point  to  a  study  that 
was  conducted  in  San  Francisco  among 
homosexual  people  from  1980  to  1985. 
Because  of  the  venereal  diseases  these 
people  were  encountering,  they  decid- 
ed to  start  using  condoms  to  cut  down 
the  VD  rate  of  increase.  Well,  the  con- 
doms were  used,  and  the  rate  of  VD 
went  down  by  70  percent;  that  is,  con- 
ventional venereal  diseases.  At  the 
same  time  that  the  VD  rate  was  re- 
duced by  70  percent  because  they  used 
condoms,  the  AIDS  epidemic  increased 
among  them  from  12  to  67  percent. 

Now,  think  about  that.  At  the  very 
time  there  was  a  decrease  by  70  per- 
cent in  the  cases  of  clinical  gonorrhea, 
AIDS  or  people  who  tested  seropositiv- 
ity  to  AIDS  rose  from  12  percent  to  67 
percent,  and  they  were  using  condoms 
during  that  test  period.  So  people  who 
tell  us  that  you  cannot  get  the  AIDS 
virus  because  you  are  using  condoms 
simply  are  not  telling  us  the  truth.  It 


is  better  than  nothing,  I  suppose,  but 
it  certainly  is  not  going  to  eliminate 
the  risk. 

Another  thing  that  a  lot  of  people 
believe  is  that  heterosexual  people 
cannot  get  the  disease  and  that  the 
only  people  who  are  suffering  under 
this  disease  are  homosexual.  The  fact 
of  the  matter  is  that  it  is  a  disease 
that  is  pervasive  throughout  society, 
and  more  and  more  people  in  the  het- 
erosexual community,  people  who  are 
promiscuous  and  who  are  out  with 
multiple  sex  partners,  are  going  to  get 
this  disease. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  so  far 
we  have  31,036  cases  of  AIDS,  people 
with  actual  AIDS  virus;  17,851  people 
have  died.  That  leaves  currently 
13.185  people  alive  with  active  AIDS 
virus,  and  they  are  in  hospitals  being 
treated  right  now.  They  are  going  to 
die.  They  estimate  that  20  percent  of 
the  people  who  have  the  AIDS  virus 
and  iuiow  it  have  not  told  the  people 
about  it.  They  are  not  going  through 
clinical  procedures  to  stop  the  progres- 
sion of  the  disease.  Evidently  they  are 
afraid  of  being  known  to  have  AIDS  in 
their  systems.  That  would  bring  the 
total  up  to  somewhere  around  40,000 
people  that  have  been  luiown  AIDS 
victims  so  far. 

The  CDC  in  Atlanta,  the  organiza- 
tion that  tells  how  many  people  have 
AIDS  virus  in  their  systems,  estimates 
that  at  least  1.5  million  people  have 
the  AIDS  virus  in  their  systems.  Ac- 
cording to  other  people,  for  instance 
Dr.  Robertson  of  the  Research  Testing 
and  Development  Corporation  of  Lex- 
ington. GA,  they  estimate  that  at  least 
2  to  4  million  people  have  AIDS  virus 
in  their  systems.  Now.  if  you  take  the 
low  figure,  let  us  say  2  million,  as 
having  the  AIDS  virus  in  their  sys- 
tems, that  means  at  least  98  percent  of 
the  people  who  have  the  AIDS  virus  in 
their  systems  do  not  luiow  it.  They  do 
not  luiow  it,  and  yet  they  continue  to 
go  about  their  daily  activities,  many  of 
them,  infecting  other  human  beings, 
and  they  themselves  do  not  even  know 
they  have  the  virus.  That  is  a  tragic 
state  of  events.  People  who  do  not 
Itnow  they  have  the  virus  are  infecting 
other  people. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  an  es- 
timated 10,000  people  per  day  are 
being  infected  with  the  AIDS  virus.  It 
is  going  into  their  systems.  That  is 
more  than  the  number  of  live  births  in 
the  United  States.  At  least  half  of 
those  people,  according  to  Dr.  Robert- 
son, are  going  to  die  from  the  disease. 
Now,  if  we  take  the  low  figure  of  2  mil- 
lion people  who  have  the  AIDS  virus 
today,  we  know  that  it  has  been  dou- 
bling every  10  to  12  months.  If  it  con- 
tinues on  that  growth  pattern,  that 
means  next  year  there  will  be  4  mil- 
lion people  with  the  AIDS  virus  in 
their  systems,  the  following  year  8  mU- 
lion,  the  following  year  16  million,  the 
following  year  32  million,   and  in  5 


years  we  will  have  64  miUion  people  in 
the  United  States  with  the  virus  in 
their  systems. 

According  to  Dr.  Robertson  and  Dr. 
Vernon  Mark  of  Harvard  and  others, 
half  of  those  people  are  going  to  die. 
That  means  that  35  million  people  in 
the  United  States  are  likely  to  die 
from  AIDS  unless  something  is  drasti- 
cally changed  in  the  way  we  inform 
the  American  people  about  this  tragic, 
catastrophic  disease.  Yet  what  we  are 
being  told  now  across  the  airways  is 
that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  safe  sex, 
and  I  am  telling  you  that  that  is  a 
fsdsehood.  It  is  not  true.  People  can  no 
longer  afford  to  be  promiscuous.  If 
they  are.  they  are  playing  Russian 
roulette  with  their  lives,  and  if  they 
are  people  who  are  in  a  situation 
where  a  family  is  involved,  they  are 
playing  Russian  roulette  not  only  with 
themselves  but  with  their  loved  ones 
and  their  spouses. 

People  ask  me  what  should  be  done, 
and  I  and  my  staff  and  others  in  the 
Congress  are  looking  at  the  possibility 
of  mandatory  AIDS  testing,  not  just 
for  a  select  few  people  in  this  country 
but  for  everybody  of  school  age  and 
older.  The  reason  for  that  is  that  we 
do  not  believe  everybody  has  AIDS, 
but  we  need  to  find  out  who  does,  we 
need  to  track  it.  and  we  need  to  let  the 
people  who  Icnow  it,  know  that  they 
have  the  AIDS  vims  in  their  systems, 
and  submit  to  them  that  they  have  to 
change  their  habits  and  not  be  in- 
volved with  people  who  have  not  been 
exposed  to  the  disease,  because  even 
though  you  do  not  have  an  active  case 
of  AIDS,  if  you  have  the  virus  in  your 
system,  it  can  be  conununicated  to 
other  people  and  is  being  communicat- 
ed on  a  daily  basis. 

D  1540 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  read, 
and  I  will  submit  this  for  the  Record, 
Mr.  Speaker,  an  article  that  was  in  the 
Washington  Post  today.  I  believe  it 
was  the  Washington  Post,  it  is  an  arti- 
cle by  Robert  Byrd  of  the  Associated 
Press,  and  here  is  what  it  says: 

Early  results  from  a  study  in  Washington, 
DC.  indicated  that  drug  use  is  rampant 
among  street  prostitutes  and  as  many  as 
half  are  infected  with  the  virus  that  causes 
AIDS. 

Researchers  from  Howard  University,  who 
are  surveying  as  many  as  200  prostitutes, 
found  that  13  out  of  the  first  26  they  tested 
were  infected  with  AIDS  virus.  The  findings 
were  presented  Monday  in  Atlanta  at  the 
annual  convention  of  the  American  Society 
for  Microbiology. 

All  13— as  well  as  9  of  the  13  who  weren't 
infected— were  users  of  injectible  drugs, 
which  would  place  them  at  risk  for  AIDS  re- 
gardless of  their  sexual  habits.  The  disease 
is  transmitted  most  often  through  sexual 
contact  or  contaminated  drug  needles. 

"We  expected  some  of  them  to  be  drug 
users,  but  not  all,"  said  a  study  coordinator. 
Dr.  Robert  Delapenha  of  Howard  Universi- 
ty's medical  school  and  hospital. 
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Tta*  evly  study  results  show  that  the  In- 
fection imte  unonK  street  prostitutes  may  be 
hich.  But  the  hookers'  drug  use  means  that 
the  study  ao  f ar  is  showing  little,  if  any- 
thing, about  how  the  women  became  infect- 
ed. 

"We  have  to  preface  any  conclusions  by 
aaylng  that  IV  (intravenous)  drug  use  is  a 
confounding  factor,"  Delapenha  said 
Monday. 

'"Hiey  are  at  risk,  but  what  specifically 
makes  them  at  risk  is  unclear."  said  Howard 
researcher  Dr.  Wayne  Greaves. 

"There's  no  way  of  telling  whether  they 
acquired  the  virus  through  sex  or  IV  drug 
abuse."  Delapenha  added. 

The  early  findings  in  Washington  differ 
from  previous  surveys  in  Miami,  where  a  40- 
peroent  infection  rate  has  been  reported 
among  prostitutes,  and  Seattle,  where  a 
survey  found  a  5-percent  infection  rate. 

"This  might  be  suggesting  there  is  a  re- 
gional variation,"  Delapenha  said. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  here,  the 
reason  I  think  this  testing  must  be 
done  is  so  that  we  can  track  where  the 
AIDS  virus  is  the  most  prevalent  in 
this  country  so  that  we  can  start  deal- 
ing with  it  more  effectively.  Right 
now,  we  have  got  our  head  in  a  sack 
from  a  scientific  standpoint  about 
where  the  AIDS  virus  is  and  where  it 
is  going.  We  do  not  know  who  has  it; 
we  do  not  know  who  does  not  have  it. 
But  we  do  know  anyone  who  has  the 
virus  in  their  system  is  a  carrier  and 
will  communicate  it  to  other  people. 

"It  is  hard  to  tell  so  far,  our  num- 
bers are  so  small,"  he  went  on.  "It  is 
hard  to  tell,  our  numbers  are  so 
small,"  and  yet  we  know  that  at  least  2 
million  people  in  this  country  have  a 
virus  in  their  system  but  we  do  not 
have  any  way  of  knowing  who  they 
are  or  where  they  are. 

The  Howard  survey,  in  cooperation  with 
scientists  at  the  National  Cancer  Institute, 
will  continue  for  "as  long  as  it  takes  to  get 
significant  numbers."  he  said.  "We're 
hoping  for  between  100  and  200  (partici- 
pants)." 

At  first,  Howard  researchers  contacted 
prostitutes  on  the  street  and  asked  them  to 
participate  in  the  survey.  "The  response  was 
small  initially,"  Delapenha  said.  Later,  the 
first  hookers  who  agreed  to  be  tested  spread 
the  word  and  helped  recruit  others. 

Street  prostitutes,  rather  than  high-priced 
"call  girls"  or  "escorts."  are  the  focus  of  the 
Howard  survey.  Previous  studies  have  found 
very  low  infection  rates  among  "escort" 
prostitutes. 

"We  chose  to  look  at  street  prostitutes,  to 
assess  the  risk  of  the  average  person  using 
prostitutes,"  Greaves  said. 

AIDS,  or  acquired  immune  deficiency  syn- 
drome, has  struck  more  than  30,000  people 
in  this  country  and  has  already  killed  17,000 
of  them.  It  is  estimated  that  1.5  million 
Americans  are  infected  with  the  virus  that 
causes  AIDS,  and  that  20  to  30  percent  of 
those  will  actually  contact  the  disease. 

Most  people  say  the  minimum  figure 
is  2  million  and  more  likely  to  be  as 
many  as  4  million.  This  article  says 
that  20  to  30  percent  will  die  according 
to  Dr.  Robertson  of  the  Georgia  Re- 
search Institute.  He  believes  50  per- 
cent of  the  people  Infected  with  the 
AIDS  vims  that  have  not  yet  realized 


that  they  have  it  will  die  and  possibly 
a  great  many  more.  It  could  be  100 
percent;  we  just  do  not  know. 

I  think  the  bottom  line  is  that  I 
have  been  studying  this  thing  for 
probably  a  year  and  a  half  and  every 
day  the  research  that  I  am  doing  as  a 
layman  leads  me  to  believe  the  prob- 
lem is  worse  than  I  thought  it  was 
before. 

Now,  I  have  received  expert  testimo- 
ny from  Dr.  Robertson  and  others. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  ROTH.  I  thank  the  gentleman.  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
compliment  the  gentleman  from  Indi- 
ana for  the  tremendous  amount  of 
work  he  has  done  in  this  field.  I  know 
that  he  has  spent  countless  hours  on 
this  particular  issue  and  I  think  it  is 
very  important  to  bring  the  attention 
Of  the  Congress  to  this  issue  because 
this  is  something  that  I  think  that  our 
country,  in  fact  the  entire  world,  is 
going  to  be  wrestling  with  for  a  good 
long  time. 

When  we  study  history  and  take  a 
look  at  what  happened  in  1348  to  1350 
and  beyond,  the  bubonic  plague  and 
the  like,  we  may  be  facing  something 
like  that  here.  I  think  for  a  person  like 
yourself  to  devote  that  much  time  and 
to  give  that  energy  to  this  issue  I 
think  is  something  that  we  in  this 
country  can  be  very  thankful  for.  Not 
only  in  this  country  but  throughout 
the  world. 

So  I  compliment  the  gentleman  for 
all  the  time  and  effort  he  has  put  into 
this  issue,  not  only  in  studying  it,  but 
In  raising  the  consciousness  and  the 
sensitivity  of  this  particular  issue 
around  the  world. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  very  kind  re- 
marks. I  just,  along  the  line  of  what 
the  gentleman  just  said,  on  March  18, 
March  18,  Dr.  Robertson  of  the  Re- 
search Testing  and  Development  Corp. 
of  Georgia  is  going  to  be  here  in  the 
Capitol.  I  am  sponsoring  a  luncheon 
along  with  some  of  my  colleagues  to 
try  to  bring  this  to  the  attention  of 
anybody  in  the  Congress  who  wants  to 
listen.  Also  Dr.  Mark  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity is  going  to  be  here  to  discuss  it 
as  well,  and  they  will  be  able  to  tell  in 
very  clear  testimony  the  risk  to  the 
American  people  generally  and  to  indi- 
viduals specifically  that  exists  from 
the  AIDS  virus. 

I  hope  all  of  my  colleagues  who  are 
watching  in  their  offices  will  come  to 
this  luncheon  on  the  18th  of  March.  It 
is  going  to  be  at  noon.  Representative 
Dannemeyer  and  I  and  others  are 
going  to  be  sponsoring  that.  We  will 
buy  you  a  sandwich.  We  will  buy  you  a 
Coke;  all  you  have  to  do  is  sit  there 
and  listen.  If  you  are  worried  about 
controversy  involved  with  the  AIDs 
issue  and  the  political  fallout  that 


may  ensue  from  going  to  a  meeting 
like  that,  it  will  be  a  closed  meeting. 
The  doctors  probably  will  have  a  press 
conference  sifterwards;  you  may  par- 
ticipate as  a  Memt>er  of  Congress,  if 
you  eo  choose.  You  may  not  partici- 
pate, if  you  so  choose;  it  is  up  to  you. 
But  we  will  not  embarass  anybody  by 
coming  to  the  meeting. 

For  Memiiers  of  Congress  who  are 
the  leaders  of  this  country,  who  are 
supposed  to  deal  with  great  issues  that 
affect  every  single  citizen  of  America 
not  to  become  informed  about  the 
AID3  virus  which  is  a  nuclear  bomb 
that  may  explode  over  this  country  is 
irresponsible. 

So  I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  both 
on  the  Democrat  and  Republican  side 
of  the  aisle  to  inform  themselves  on 
this  Issue.  I  will  make  available  all  the 
studies  that  I  have  received  so  far  to 
you.  If  you  (;annot  come  to  the  meet- 
ing on  the  18th,  I  implore  you,  please 
be  there  on  the  18th  at  noon. 


U.S.  POLICY  TOWARD  ETHIOPIA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Roth]  is 
recofnized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  much 
of  the  world's  attention  now  diverted 
to  other  hotspots,  the  Ethiopian  Gov- 
emnlent  is  ordering  its  soldiers  to 
round  up  another  180,000  men, 
womlen,  and  children  for  internment. 
The  army,  acting  at  the  direction  of 
the  Workers  Party  of  Ethiopia,  will 
use  Soviet  military  aircraft  and  hun- 
dreds of  trucks  to  transport  Ethiopi- 
ans from  their  homelands  to  collectiv- 
ized farms  hundreds  of  miles  away. 
The  Ethiopian  Government  calls  the 
scheme  voluntary  resettlement  and 
argiies  that  its  purpose  is  to  take  its 
populace  out  of  depleted  drought- 
stricken  areas.  Nothing  could  be  fur- 
ther from  the  truth.  It's  no  coinci- 
dence that  the  area  targeted  for  reset- 
tlement, the  north-central  highlands, 
is  the  location  of  most  of  Ethiopia's 
able*bodied  insurgents. 

Western  relief  workers  confirmed 
the  worst  of  our  fears  about  the  reset- 
tlement scheme  when  the  Government 
first  launched  the  program  during  the 
height  of  Ethiopia's  famine.  Husbands 
and  wives  were  separated.  Mothers 
were  torn  from  their  children.  The 
healthy  were  selected  for  resettle- 
menit,  leaving  the  yoimg,  the  old,  the 
ill,  fcnd  the  crippled  behind.  On  the 
long  journey  south  crammed  into 
trucks  without  food  or  water,  thou- 
san(is  died  along  the  way. 

Eyewitness  accounts  from  foreign 
relief  workers  and  those  who  managed 
to  escape  saw  hundreds  herded  at  gun- 
point into  Soviet-built  aircraft.  A 
Catholic  mm  witnessed  pregnant  and 
nursing  women  forced  against  their 
will  into  the  waiting  transport.  In  one 


case,  four  famine  victims  who  resisted 
were  shot  to  death  in  the  northern 
town  of  Adigrat  in  front  of  several 
hundred  witnesses.  In  the  relief  camp 
at  Korem,  where  the  Government's 
secret  resettlement  quota  was  20,000 
per  month,  doctors  returned  to  the 
wards  each  morning  to  find  many  of 
their  patients  missing.  Soldiers 
marched  into  intensive  care  wards,  rip- 
ping blankets  off  the  frightened  pa- 
tients and  selecting  their  victims. 
Blankets,  tents,  clothing,  and  food  do- 
nated from  the  West  were  often  with- 
held to  force  men  and  women  into  sub- 
mission. In  all,  over  600,000  were  taken 
for  resettlement  and  remain  trapped 
to  this  day  behind  barbed  wire  armed 
camps. 

Because  the  Ethiopian  regime  devot- 
ed almost  all  of  its  resources  to  reset- 
tlement, it  spent  very  little  on  famine 
relief.  Western  donations  of  food  piled 
up  on  the  docks  because  trucks  were 
being  used  for  resettlement.  The  Gov- 
ernment charged  Western  donors 
$12.40  for  every  ton  of  food  and  provi- 
sions offloaded  at  the  docks,  using  the 
money  to  pay  off  Soviet  troops  used  in 
the  resettlement  plan.  The  scheme 
earned  the  Government  millions  of 
dollars  in  hard  currency  which  they 
used  in  part  to  purchase  Soviet  weap- 
onry and  to  finance  the  Cuban  contin- 
gency based  in  Ethiopia. 

In  the  midst  of  the  famine  crisis,  the 
regime  spent  $100  million  to  celebrate 
in  lavish  fashion  the  10th  anniversary 
of  the  revolution  and  the  inauguration 
of  the  Workers'  Party  of  Ethiopia. 
Mengistu's  indifference  to  the  warn- 
ings of  a  famine  disaster  led  to  mass 
deaths  and  starvation.  Police  were 
sent  to  make  a  human  fence  around 
the  capital  to  prevent  starving  refu- 
gees from  entering  the  city  during  the 
4-day  celebration.  Despite  these  outra- 
geous abuses,  many  of  the  private  vol- 
unteer relief  workers  were  directed  to 
remain  silent  from  their  organization's 
headquarters  for  fear  of  being  ex- 
pelled from  the  country. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield  so  I 
may  ask  just  one  question? 

Mr.  ROTH.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  just  one  question.  That  is  a 
strong  Communist  regime,  the  Men- 
gistu  regime,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  ROTH.  It  is  probably  the  most 
dedicated  Soviet  satellite  of  any  in  the 
world.  In  fact,  they  never  deviate  from 
the  Soviet  line,  for  example,  on  United 
Nations  votes  and  the  like. 

Ethiopia  is  ruled  by  the  world's 
worst  violator  of  human  rights. 

In  1977,  a  ruthless  Mengistu  Haile 
Mariam  seized  absolute  power,  execut- 
ing thousands  of  people  who  got  in  his 
way.  Since  then,  Mengistu  has  been 
consistently  extreme,  consistently 
brutal,  consistently  anti-American, 
and  consistently  pro-Soviet.  Embrac- 


ing the  Soviet  model,  he  has  estab- 
lished a  Marxist-Leninist  party,  a  vast 
network  of  informers  and  secret 
police,  state  ownership,  and  the  collec- 
tivization of  agriculture.  His  vision  is 
one  of  a  unitary,  totalitarian  state. 
The  forced  conscription  of  14-year-old 
boys  and  girls  has  enabled  Mengistu  to 
raise  an  army  numbering  close  to  one- 
half  million. 

Recent  reports  indicate  that  Ethiopi- 
an troops  have  been  spotted  in  both 
Angola  and  Mozambique  assisting 
their  Communist  brethren.  In  d(Ku- 
ments  captured  in  January  by  the  Mo- 
zambique National  Resistance  Move- 
ment [RENAMO],  plans  were  found 
detailing  the  use  of  7,000  Ethiopian 
combat  troops  to  help  prop  up  the 
Marxist  government  of  Mozambique. 
At  least  100  Ethiopian  officers  would 
be  assigned  special  roles  in  military  in- 
telligence and  as  air  force  pilots. 
Armed  to  the  teeth  by  the  Soviets, 
Ethiopians  might  soon  replace  the 
more  expensive  Cuban  troops  in  Africa 
to  further  Soviet  exploits  and  expan- 
sionist ambitions. 

Ethiopia  is  located  in  the  heart  of 
the  horn  of  Africa.  Its  strategic  impor- 
tance is  evident  in  its  proximity  to  the 
Persian  Gulf  States,  the  Red  Sea,  and 
its  neighboring  countries  of  Sudan  and 
Somalia.  The  Soviet  naval  installation 
at  Dahlak  stockpiles  surface-to-air 
missiles  and  resupplles  Soviet  ships  in 
the  Red  Sea  and  Indian  Ocean.  The 
Asmara  airport  provides  the  basing  for 
Soviet  long-range  Indian  Ocean  recon- 
naissance aircraft. 

Apart  from  its  military  utility,  the 
Soviets  have  in  Ethiopia  a  Marxist- 
Leninist  political  beachhead.  The  es- 
tablishment of  a  Communist  state  in 
one  of  Africa's  most  populous  and 
geostrategic  countries  is  an  important 
lynchpin  in  Soviet  ideological  warfare. 
Ethiopia's  voting  record  in  the  United 
Nations  is  in  perfect  conformity  with 
that  of  the  Soviet  Union.  Ethiopia's 
party-controlled  media  dutifully  fol- 
lows the  Soviet  line  on  Afghanistan 
and  its  other  world  exploits.  Through- 
out the  famine  crisis,  scant  mention 
was  made  in  the  Ethiopian  press  of 
Western  contributions  while  every 
blanket  donated  by  a  Soviet  bloc  coun- 
try was  given  prominent  headlines. 

Mengistu's  policies  have  created 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  Ethiopian 
refugees  in  Somalia,  Sudan,  and  Dji- 
bouti. Testimonies  from  the  recent 
wave  of  high-level  defectors,  including 
Foreign  Minister  Goshu  Wolde,  Relief 
and  Rehabilitation  Commissioner 
Dawit  Wolde  Giorgis,  and  ambassadors 
to  Prance,  Sweden,  and  Egypt  further 
confirm  the  extent  of  Mengistu's  abu- 
sive regime. 

Mengistu's  name  alone  inspires 
terror  among  Ethiopians.  Criticism  of 
the  regime  are  groimds  for  prolonged 
detention  or  execution.  You  can  name 
any  individual  right  which  we  take  for 
granted  and  it  does  not  exist  in  Ethio- 
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pia.  Its  prisons  are  full  of  victims  of 
arbitrary  arrests.  Thousands  have  dis- 
appeared or  have  been  summarily  exe- 
cuted without  trial.  And  torture  is  a 
common  practice. 

Despite  these  conditions,  the  United 
States  continues  to  be  Ethiopia's  larg- 
est trading  partner.  We  drink  their 
coffee  and  we  lend  them  our  money. 
We  grant  the  country  the  privilege  of 
most-favored-nation  status.  European 
governments  continue  to  offer  Ethio- 
pia large  amounts  of  foreign  aid  for 
economic  development  along  Marxist 
lines.  Multilateral  development  banks 
like  the  World  Bank  give  the  regime 
highly  concessional  loans  and  econom- 
ic assistance. 

Western  countries  need  to  recognize 
that  our  policies  of  appeasement  and 
hope  have  not  moderated  the  ways  of 
Mengistu.  It  is  time  for  us  to  reject 
the  wishful  thinking  that  Mengistu 
will  some  day  discard  his  Soviet  con- 
nection and  seek  friendship  with  the 
West.  Unless  the  regime  changes, 
there  will  always  be  famine  and  star- 
vation, and  millions  more  will  die. 

As  President  Reagan  said  in  his  1985 
address  to  the  United  Nations,  free- 
dom is  not  the  sole  prerogative  of  a 
chosen  few.  We  champion  freedom  not 
only  because  it  is  practical  and  benefi- 
cial, but  because  it  is  morally  right 
and  just.  The  Ethiopian  people  who 
have  suffered  so  much  over  the  past 
12  years  deserve  to  know  that  the 
West  cares  and  that  they  have  not 
been  abandoned.  We  must  be  bold  in 
our  conviction  that  we  stand  behind 
the  forces  of  freedom  in  Ethiopia- 
freedom  from  terror,  freedom  from 
famine,  and  freedom  from  totalitarian- 
ism. 

D  1600 

How  many  times  do  we  have  Mem- 
bers stand  in  the  well  of  this  House 
and  say,  'No  more  holocausts"?  Well, 
there  is  a  holocaust  going  on  in  Ethio- 
pia right  now.  and  what  is  even  more 
frightening  is  that  this  resettlement 
program  is  going  to  be  starting  up 
again  this  month.  The  dictator  in 
Ethiopia.  Mengistu.  has  himself  stated 
that  the  government  will  be  resettling 
from  180,000  to  300,000  men,  women, 
and  children. 

We  must  be  bold  in  our  conviction 
that  we  stand  behind  the  forces  of 
freedom  in  Ethiopia:  freedom  from 
terror,  freedom  from  famine,  and  free- 
dom from  totalitarianism.  At  the 
opening  of  the  100th  Congress  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Gray]  joined  me  in  sponsoring  legisla- 
tion which  condemns  the  Elthiopian 
Government,  imposes  stiff  sanctions, 
and  calls  for  democracy  in  Ethiopia. 

The  brutality  of  the  Ethiopian 
regime  speaks  to  all  Americans.  I  hope 
that  concerned  readers  and  those 
people  who  are  concerned  about  this 
issue   will  support   H.R.   588.  Let  us 
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Mr.  Toby  Roth  is  conunitted  to  stay- 
ing with  this  until  the  very  end,  and 

the  EthioDia.n  inrnhnjusv   if  t.hpv  nrp  lis- 


of  1.000  people  in  every  congressional 
district  in  the  coimtry  that  the  Ethio- 


Mr.  WALKER.  My  staff  went  over. 
Mr.  ROTH.  Your  staff.  Let  me  ask 
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a  dear  meoace  and  leave  no 
doubt  that  the  United  States  stands 
lot  human  rights,  freedom,  and  Jus- 
tice, not  only  in  some  parts  of  the 
mvld,  but  in  every  country  in  the 
world. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  wiU  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROTH.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin [Mr.  Roth]  and  I  must  have  a 
mutual  admiration  society,  because 
the  gentleman  in  the  well  I  think  has 
pivsented  a  very  important  message  to 
the  people  of  this  country  and  the 
Congress  today. 

The  problems  that  exist  in  Ethiopia 
ate  legion,  and  we  unfortunately  have 
been  duped  by  Mengistu  and  the  Ethi- 
opian Government  into  swallowing 
hook.  line,  and  sinker  their  call  for  aid 
which  they  use  to  perpetrate  atrocities 
on  their  people  and  perpetuate  them- 
selves in  power. 

The  thousands  and  thousands  and 
thousands  of  tons  of  food  that  we 
have  teat  over  there,  as  the  gentleman 
stated  very  clearly,  have  been  used  not 
to  help  the  starving  masses  in  many 
parts  of  the  country  that  the  Govern- 
ment does  control,  but  to  perpetuate 
that  government  in  power  and  to  put 
those  people  even  at  greater  risk,  and 
the  gentleman  mentioned  today  in  his 
message. 

Let  me  Just  say  that  I  have  one  real 
erittdsm  that  I  would  like  to  level  at 
members  of  our  Government  regard- 
ing this  issue.  We  seem  to  have  in  our 
Department  of  State  an  attitude  that 
we  can  wean  governments.  Communist 
governments,  away  from  the  Soviet 
Union  by  giving  them  aid  and  comfort 
and  being  a  good  friend  to  them.  The 
facts  are  that  it  Just  simply  does  not 
happen  that  way.  Mengistu  is  a  per- 
fect example.  He  gets  weapons  from 
the  Soviet  Union,  and  he  gets  food  to 
perpetuate  himself  in  power  from  the 
United  States  of  America.  And  he  uses 
that  food  in  many  cases  to  buy  more 
weapons,  instead  of  feeding  the  people 
who  are  starving  to  death. 

Muny  himianitarians  in  this  country 
and  humanitarian  organizations,  food 
aid  and  others  who  worked  so  hard  to 
raise  money  for  the  starving  masses  in 
Ethiopia,  instead  of  that  food  getting 
to  its  intended  purpose,  it  Just  merely 
helped  perpetuate  the  Mengistu  Com- 
munist tyrannical  government  in 
power. 

Now  I  would  Just  talk  briefly  about 
one  thing  that  the  gentleman  in  the 
well  mentioned,  and  that  is  Mozam- 
bique. We  made  some  terrible  blunders 
in  Ethiopia,  but  our  State  Department 
is  about  to  embark  on  an  equally  terri- 
ble blunder  in  Mozambique.  I  have 
talked  to  people  in  the  State  Depart- 
ment Just  this  last  week  regarding 
their  attitudes  toward  aid,  both  eco- 
nomic and  military  and  humanitarian 


akl,  to  Mosambique.  They  have  a  gov- 
ernment very  similar  in  makeup  to 
Mengtstu's  Communist  dictatorship  in 
Ethiopia,  and  the  Mozambican  Gov- 
etnment  has  terrorized  its  people;  it 
has  killed  70,000  of  its  people  in  reedu- 
cation and  relocation  camps.  Just  as 
they  have  done  in  E^^hiopia.  Yet  our 
State  Department  is  advocating  that 
we  give  more  economic  aid  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Communist  Mozambique. 

They  want  us  to  give  military  aid  to 
the  Government  of  Mozambique,  as 
they  tried  to  do  last  year  in  the  for- 
ekn  aid  bUl.  In  addition  to  that,  the 
Renamo  freedom  fighter  forces  In  Mo- 
zambique they  want  not  to  be  recog- 
nized by  us  while  during  this  time 
Dhlakama,  the  head  of  the  RENAMO 
forces,  tells  us  that  they  control  75  to 
80  percent  of  the  country. 

So  I  think  that  one  of  the  messages 
that  I  would  like  to  see  gotten  across, 
as  the  gentleman  is  trying  to  do  today, 
is  that  we  should  adopt  a  policy  of 
standing  tall  in  adopting  and  fighting 
for  the  Reagan  doctrine.  That  is.  we 
will  fight  with  freedom  fighters  and 
stand  with  freedom  fighters  around 
the  world  to  put  these  countries  back 
in  the  democratic  column,  whether  it 
is  in  Ethiopia,  on  the  Horn  of  Africa, 
or  Mozambique  and  the  southern  part 
al  Africa. 

It  is  extremely  important— extemely 
important— that  we  do  not  get  into 
bed  with  Communist  dictatorships 
who  continue  to  terrorize  and  destroy 
their  people. 

I  would  just  like  to  end  up  by  saying 
Uiat  the  idea  that  we  can  wean  gov- 
ernments away  from  the  Soviet  bloc  is 
ridiculous.  It  has  not  happened  in  the 
past,  it  is  not  going  to  happen  in  the 
future,  and  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica should  not  he  a  party  to  genocide, 
as  we  have  been  in  Ethiopia,  and  we 
may  very  well  be  in  Mozambique. 

Mr.  ROTH.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  comments. 

Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROTH.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia. 

Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
commend  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin for  taldng  this  special  order.  I  was 
Sitting  in  my  office  and  I  heard  him 
speaking,  and  I  was  compelled  to  come 
over  here  Just  to  tell  him  how  much  I 
appreciate  it. 

I  visited  E^thiopia.  I  was,  I  think,  the 
first  Member  of  Congress  who  stayed 
in  the  refugee  camps.  I  went  there  in 
Decemljer  1984.  It  clearly  is  a  Commu- 
nist country. 

The  gentleman  made  the  comment 
with  regard  to  what  America  had  done 
with  regard  to  the  Soviet  Union.  The 
Soviet  Union  did  send  rice,  food  that 
the  Ethiopian  people  do  not  even  eat. 
The  only  material  that  I  saw  that  the 
Soviet  Union  sent  was  Soviet  gunships 
and  military  equipment,  yet  the  Amer- 


ican people  out  of  the  goodness  of 
their  hearts  sent  food. 

They  have  moved  the  Ethiopian 
[>eople  from  one  part  of  the  country 
down  to  the  other  part  of  the  country 
in  this  new  relocation  plan  which  the 
gentleman  addressed  in  such  a  way 
that  many  of  them  have  died.  It  would 
be  like  moving  somebody  from  Denver, 
who  has  been  raised  in  the  cold  cli- 
mate of  Denver,  and  moving  them 
down  to  Guatemala,  without  giving 
them  malaria  shots  or  anything  like 
this.  Yet  they  put  them  on  these 
truclu  and  airplanes— and  I  might  say 
that  they  are  Russian  airplanes, 
Soviet  airplanes— fly  them  down  there, 
open  up  the  door,  and  sometimes  they 
are  literally  left  out  on  open  fields, 
where  the  people  die. 

I  was  shocked  too  to  hear  the  gentle- 
man say  that  we  still  give  most-fa- 
vored-nation status  to  Ethiopia.  Does 
the  gentleman  have  a  bill  which  would 
repeal  that  most-favored-nation 
status 

Mr.  ROTH.  Our  bill  H.R.  588  would 
repeal  that,  yes,  because  at  this  time 
Ethiopia  does  enjoy  most-favored- 
natioQ  status. 

Mr.  WOLF.  That  is  unbelievable.  I 
hope  that  the  gentleman  will  put  me 
down  as  a  cosponsor  for  that  legisla- 
tion. The  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Hall],     the     gentleman     from     New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Smith],  and  myself  have 
legislation    to    cut    off    most-favored- 
nation   status    for   Romania,    because 
they  are  persecuting  the  different  reli- 
gious groups  in  Romania,  bulldozing 
churches  and  synagogues,  and  doing 
things  like  that.  When  I  heard  the 
gentleman  say  that  this  coimtry  gives 
most-favored-nation  status  to  Ethio- 
pia. I  was  shocked.  Why  does  the  ad- 
ministration not  cut  off  and  make  a 
finding  and  prohibit  the  most-favored- 
nation  status  from  being  given  to  Ethi- 
opia? Does  that  gentleman  loiow  why? 
Mr.  ROTH.  No.  I  do  not  have  an  ex- 
planation for  that,  but  that  is  one  of 
the  reasons  we  want  to  have  hearings 
on  this  legislation,  so  that  we  can  have 
the  administration  appear  Ijef  ore  Con- 
gress and  give  us  an  explanation. 

I  appreciate  the  gentleman's  re- 
marks, liecause  he  has  been  there  and  I 
has  actually  seen  the  various  resettle- 
ment camps.  We  have  to  speak  out.  It 
is  our  obligation,  and  our  duty.  I  very 
much  appreciate  the  gentleman's  com- 
ments and  his  contribution.  He  is  the 
type  of  Member  who  has  done  so 
much,  and  we  thank  him,  and  we  are 
goinf  to  ask  him  to  do  more. 

Mr.  WOLF.  I  thank  the  gentleman, 
and  when  he  gets  to  hearings,  and  I 
assume  that  he  wiU  get  to  hearings,  I 
would  like  to  have  an  opportunity  to 
testify  at  the  hearings  and  Join  him  in 
whatever  effort  he  makes.  I  pledge  to 
stay  with  him  until  the  end,  until  we 
luioCk  out  that  most-favored-nation 
status,  and  let  the  word  go  out  that 


Mr.  ToBT  Roth  is  committed  to  stay- 
ing with  this  until  the  very  end,  and 
the  Ethiopian  Embassy,  if  they  are  lis- 
tening today,  ought  to  take  it  to  heart 
that  they  will— because  of  the  efforts 
that  he  is  making— they  will  lose  the 
most-favored-nation  status  unless  they 
clean  up  their  act. 

Mr.  ROTH.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  for  his  very  good  com- 
ments, and  I  appreciate  all  the  work 
and  effort  that  he  has  put  into  this 
legislation.  Like  myself,  he  does  not 
serve  on  the  subcommittee  dealing  di- 
rectly with  Africa.  This  is  more  or  less 
an  issue  that  he  and  I  have  adopted 
because  of  what  is  taking  place  in 
those  countries.  We  cannot  stand  by 
and  be  silent  when  the  screams  of 
these  innocent  victims  are  raised.  We 
must  be  there  to  answer. 
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I  have  the  highest  respect  for  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  for  helping 
us  in  that  endeavor. 

Mr.  WOLF.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  WALICER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROTH.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  lis- 
tened carefully  to  what  the  gentleman 
said  a  little  while  ago,  and  I  find  his 
figures  a  little  astounding  and  some- 
what unbelievable.  Did  I  really  hear 
the  gentleman  say  that  the  Ethiopian 
Government  is  in  the  process  of  com- 
mitting mass  genocide,  and  that  over 
the  period  of  the  last  2  years  have 
killed  100,000  people  within  their 
country?  Did  I  really  hear  the  gentle- 
man say  that? 

Mr.  ROTH.  That  is  exactly  what  you 
heard  me  say.  I  said,  if  I  may  repeat, 
that  in  the  last  2  years  some  600,000 
people  have  been  subjected  to  this  re- 
settlement program.  100.000  have  per- 
ished. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Would  the  gentle- 
man characterize  that  as  genocide? 

Mr.  ROTH.  I  would  characterize 
that  as  genocide. 

Mr.  WALKER.  And  that  that  geno- 
cide against  their  own  people  has  been 
to  the  tune  of  100.000  people  dying? 
Does  the  gentleman  have  any  idea 
how  many  people  that  is?  That  would 
be  the  equivalent  in  this  country  of 
the  government  going  out  and  killing 
over  a  2-year  period  1.000  people  in 
every  congressional  district  in  the 
country.  Now  is  that  what  the  gentle- 
man is  contending  is  going  on  in  Ethi- 
opia? 

Mr.  ROTH.  If  I  may  reclaim  my 
time.  I  would  say  that  I  would  consider 
it  genocide  if  a  government  killed 
1.000  people  in  every  congressional  dis- 
trict in  our  country,  yes.  I  would  char- 
acterize that  as  genocide. 

Mr.  WALKI31.  The  gentleman  is 
saying  that  is  what  is  going  on  in  Ethi- 
opia, that  they  have  lulled  the  equiva- 
lent, if  we  had  it  in  the  United  States, 


of  1,000  people  in  every  congressional 
district  in  the  country  that  the  Ethio- 
pian Government  carried  out,  that 
Communist  government,  is  that  what 
the  gentleman  is  telling  us? 

Mr.  ROTH.  On  a  per  capiU  ratio,  I 
think  the  gentleman's  figures  are  cor- 
rect, if  not  understated. 

Mr.  WALKER.  The  gentleman  also 
said  something  about  the  fact  while 
I>eople  are  starving  to  death  in  that 
country  they  went  out  and  bought 
480,000  bottles  of  Scotch  for  a  party. 

Mr.  ROTH.  That  is  right.  That  is 
what  I  said.  That  is  a  matter  of  record, 
yes. 

Mr.  WALKER.  480.000  bottles. 

Mr.  ROTH.  And  you  are  one  of 
those  Congressmen  that  has  been 
voting,  I  am  assiuning.  to  give  more 
and  more  aid.  when  what  we  should  be 
doing  is  sending  a  message  that  we 
want  this  genocide  to  stop. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Well  I  hope  I  have 
not  voted  that  way,  if  what  the  gentle- 
man said  is  true.  But  I  am  really 
having  trouble  with  the  gentleman's 
figures,  because  knowing  that  the  gen- 
tleman was  going  to  deliver  this  spe- 
cial order.  I  went  and  checked  with 
the  Ethiopian  Embassy  about  what  is 
going  on  in  Ethiopia,  and  what  the 
gentleman  said  here  today  just  does 
not  Jell  at  all  with  what  the  Embassy 
of  Ethiopia  said.  Let  me  tell  the  gen- 
tleman what  the  Embassy  of  Ethiopia 
said  about  that  resettlement  program. 
This  is  what  the  government  says. 
They  said,  "The  settlers  are  well  on 
the  way  to  self-sufficiency.  We  are 
gratified  that  our  settlement  program 
has  proven  a  success  beyond  our  ex- 
pectations." 

The  gentleman  is  saying  that  is  a 
lie? 

Mr.  ROTH.  Let  me  respond  by 
taking  back  my  time  and  responding 
this  way:  There  are  some  10.000  "unac- 
companied" children  in  Ethiopia  as  a 
result  of  the  resettlement  program. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Come  on  now.  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield- 
Mr.  ROTH.  There  are  some  10.000 
"unaccompanied"  children. 

Mr.  WALKER.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  let  me  tell  you  what  the  Ethiopi- 
an Elmbassy  says  about  those  kids. 

Mr.  ROTH.  I  am  sorry.  I  will  yield  in 
just  a  second,  but  I  want  to  make  this 
statement.  Some  10.000  "unaccompa- 
nied children"  are  the  result  of  the 
government's  resettlement  program. 
Now  that  is  a  State  Department  eu- 
phemism for  orphans. 

The  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
does  a  tremendous  amount  of  re- 
search, and  we  applaud  him  for  that. 
There  is  no  Member  of  this  House 
that  is  better  prepared  for  floor 
debate  than  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania.  But.  my  good  friend 
from  Pennsylvania.  I  want  to  ask  you 
this:  You  said  you  went  to  the  Ethiopi- 
an Embassy  and  you  got  all  of  the 
facts. 


Mr.  WALKER.  My  staff  went  over. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Your  staff.  Let  me  ask 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  this: 
The  next  time  a  member  of  organized 
crime  is  picked  up  and  arrested,  who 
are  you  going  to  go  to  for  the  facts, 
the  Mafia  dons  or  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment? 

Mr.  WALKER.  But  I  think  the  gen- 
tleman has  to  admit  that  in  this  case 
he  is  talking  about  a  duly  constituted 
government.  It  is  a  government  that 
we  recognize,  do  we  not? 

Mr.  ROTH.  We  recognize  it.  But  I  do 
not  luiow  of  anyone  who  voted  for  it. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Wait  a  minute  now. 
we  recognize  this  government.  You 
said  we  give  them  most-favored-nation 
status,  and  that  we  are  their  biggest 
trading  partner.  Is  that  not  what  the 
gentleman  said  in  his  remarks? 

Mr.  ROTH.  That  is  correct.  I  said 
that,  yes. 

Mr.  WALKER.  It  seems  to  me  it  is 
entirely  responsible  to  go  to  the  em- 
bassy of  that  government  and  find  out 
what  they  have  to  say.  Let  me  tell  the 
gentleman  what  they  say  about  the 
kids  you  have  just  mentioned  a 
moment  ago.  He  says,  in  their  own  in- 
formation, given  to  my  staff  by  the 
Ethiopian  Embassy,  they  say,  and  I 
quote: 

The  resettlement  localities  are  sites 
wherein  the  young  and  the  old  have  recu- 
perated and  regained  their  energy  and  crav- 
ing for  life.  These  places  are  sites  where 
children  frolic  and  smile,  looking  toward  a 
more  bright  future. 

That  is  what  the  govenunent  says.  I 
mean  that  is  a  direct  quote  from  the 
government.  Is  the  gentleman  saying 
that  a  government  that  we  duly  recog- 
nize is  a  liar? 

Mr.  ROTH.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  and  his  facts 
and  his  studious  work  in  the  gathering 
of  the  facts.  But  has  the  gentleman 
talked,  for  example,  to  the  head  of  the 
Ethiopian  resettlement  program  who 
has  defected?  Have  you  talked  to  the 
foreign  minister,  the  equivalent  of  our 
Secretary  of  State,  who  has  defected? 
Have  you  talked  to  the  Ambassador  to 
France.  Ethiopia's  Ambassador  to 
Prance  who  has  defected?  Have  you 
talked  to  our  former  colleague,  Milli- 
cent  Fenwick.  who  is  the  Ambassador 
to  PAO?  Have  you  talked  to  any  of 
these  people  to  get  the  facts?  I  would 
dare  say  that  you  have  not. 

Have  you  talked  to  the  Doctors 
Without  Borders?  I  have  Just  returned 
from  Paris,  because  like  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania,  when  I  heard  that 
all  of  these  people,  all  of  these  people 
were  being  massacred  in  the  resettle- 
ment program,  it  was  difficult  for  me 
to  believe.  I  held  a  news  conference  in 
Paris  to  talk  about  these  issues  with  a 
group  called  the  Doctors  Without  Bor- 
ders. At  that  news  conference,  the 
first  one  to  ask  a  question  was  not  a 
French  reporter,  or  a  German,  or  a 
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Britiih  reporter,  although  we  had  re- 
porters frmn  all  of  those  countries 
there,  but  an  American  reporter.  The 
American  reporter  started  to  debate 
the  issue  with  me.  like  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  is  doing,  and  the 
American  reporter  said.  "I  have  some 
background  from  Ethiopia  and  I  have 
talked  to  the  leaders  of  Ethiopia,  and 
they  have  guaranteed  me  that  no 
more  than  10.000  were  killed." 

Analyse  that  statement  for  a 
minute.  In  what  other  country  in  the 
world  have  (mly  10.000  been  killed? 

The  Economist,  who  keeps  a  report 
card  on  all  of  the  nations  of  the  world 
on  himian  rights  violations,  has  rated 
Ethiopia  the  worst  in  the  world.  They 
have  said  that  any  freedom  known  in 
the  world  does  not  exist  in  Ethiopia. 
Tet  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
has  voted  to  give  all  of  this  aid  to 
Mengistu  and  to  the  leaders  in  Ethio- 
pia. 

Mr.  WALKER.  WiU  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  ROTH.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Of  course,  this  gen- 
tleman has  not  voted  that  way  at  all 
and  I  would  not.  But  what  I  want  to 
establish  here  is  the  point  that  the 
Ethiopian  Embassy  is  saying  the 
things  that  I  told  the  gentleman  and  I 
gave  the  gentleman  direct  quotes.  Now 
the  question  I  have  asked  of  the  gen- 
tleman is.  Is  the  Ethiopian  Embassy 
lying?  Is  that  what  the  gentleman  is 
telling  this  House,  that  the  quotes 
that  I  have  given  you  are  just  patent 
falsehoods  and  lies  and  that,  in  fact, 
we  should  not  accept  any  kind  of  lan- 
guage of  this  tjrpe  as  being  in  any  way 
related  to  the  facts?  Is  that  what  the 
gentleman  is  saying? 

Mr.  ROTH.  I  will  take  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time  and  answer  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania.  I  would 
say.  yes.  I  totally  disagree  with  the  in- 
formation you  have  from  the  Ethiopi- 
an Government,  and  I  base  that  on 
these  findings.  I  have  repeatedly 
talked  to  our  own  government— AID. 
and  to  the  Doctors  Without  Borders 
over  a  3-year  period  of  time.  The  Doc- 
tors Without  Borders  had  the  moral 
courage  to  go  to  the  world,  the  con- 
science of  the  world,  and  to  tell  the 
world  what  was  taking  place  in  Ethio- 
pia, the  thousands  that  were  being 
slaughtered  in  Ethiopia,  and  for  that 
they  were  dispelled  from  Ethiopia. 

I  have  talked  with  the  people  of  Cul- 
tural Survival,  Jason  Clay,  a  Harvard 
University  group  who  have  continually 
monitored  what  is  taking  place  by 
Interviewing  many  of  the  people  who 
have  escaped  from  Ethiopia.  I  have 
talked  with  Tonas  Deressa.  and  many 
of  the  people  who  have  defected.  I 
have  talked  with  many  of  the  people. 
for  example,  in  the  Italian  Govern- 
ment, the  French  Government,  the 
United  Kingdom  and  the  EAiropean 
community,  who  are  very  much  con- 


cerned about  this.  I  have  talked  with 
MiUicent  Penwick,  who  you  Itnow  was 
one  of  the  most  respected  Members  of 
our  House  when  she  served  here  with 
us,  and  who  was  the  Ambassador,  until 
a  few  days  ago,  to  the  FAO. 
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These  are  some  of  the  people  that  I 
have  talked  to.  The  information  that 
they  have  given  us  is  completely  con- 
trary to  the  information  the  gentle- 
man from  Peimsylvania  has. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  to  me,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  clarifying  that 
point.  In  other  words,  if  I  understand 
the  gentleman  correctly,  based  upon 
accounts  that  he  has  received  from  a 
number  of  distinguished  people  world- 
wide, the  material  that  I  read,  that  I 
quoted  from  the  Ethiopian  Embassy— 
and  there  was  considerably  more, 
too— but  that  that  material  is  in  fact  a 
lie;  and  that  we  should  regard  those 
kinds  of  information  as  being  com- 
pletely without  validity. 

Here  is  my  problem,  I  will  tell  the 
gentleman.  The  gentleman  has  point- 
ed out  that  the  policy  of  this  Govern- 
ment is  that  we  are  in  support  of  the 
Ethiopian  regime  at  the  present  time. 
When  our  committee  looked  at  this 
last  year  and  came  up  with  a  supple- 
mental appropriation  for  emergency 
famine  relief,  we  seemed  to  come  down 
more  on  the  side  of  the  Ethiopian 
Government  than  we  did  on  the  side 
of  the  facts  that  the  gentleman  is  re- 
lating. 
Let  me  give  you  some  language  that 

was  in  our  report 

Mr.  ROTH.  Reclaiming  my  time,  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  defense  of  the  people  in 
this  country  that  want  to  help,  when 
you  see  people  starving  and  when  you 

see  people 

Mr.  WALKER.  Oh,  I  understand. 
Mr.  ROTH.  In  dire  straits  such  as 
that,  I  think  it  is  only  human  nature 
for  your  heart  to  go  out  to  people. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  understand,  but 
what  I  want  to  quote  to  the  gentleman 
is  what  our  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions in  this  House  said  last  year;  at  a 
time  that  the  gentleman  tells  us  that 
there  were  thousands  of  people  being 
killed  by  genocide  in  Ethiopia,  our 
Congress  mustered  up  all  of  its  moral 
indignation  and  wrote  this: 

The  Committee  is  concerned  that  the 
Government  of  Ethiopia  is  not  acting  re- 
sponsibly. That  aid  is  not  getting  to  all  who 
need  it. 

That  is  what  we  said.  That  was  the 
extent  of  our  indignation  about  a 
genocide  affecting  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  people. 

Now  it  seems  to  me  that  what  we  did 
was  react  more  to  what  the  Ethiopian 
Government  was  saying  about  the  sit- 
uation over  there  than  what  the  gen- 
tleman claims  is  the  real  case. 

Let  me  say  to  the  gentleman  that  I 
agree  thoroughly  with  him;  he  is  not 


the  person  who  is  telling  falsehoods  on 
the  floor;  he  is  the  guy  speaking  the 
truth  on  the  floor,  and  he  is  absolutely 
right  The  material  I  got  from  the 
Ethiopian  Embassy,  when  you  read 
through  it.  it  is  a  pack  of  lies.  It  can  be 
regarded  as  nothing  else. 

The  Communist  government  in  Ethi- 
opia is  lying  to  this  Congress,  it  is 
lying  to  the  world.  What  is  happening 
in  Ethiopia  is  an  absolutely  appalling 
episode  in  the  history  of  mankind,  and 
for  this  Congress  not  to  have  done 
something  more  serious  than  simply 
saying  we  are  concerned  that  the  Gov- 
emntent  is  not  acting  responsibly  is  a 
travesty. 

We  ought  to  be  doing  exactly  what 
the  gentleman  proposes;  we  ought  to 
cut  them  off  from  any  kind  of  aid;  we 
ought  to  cut  them  off  by  sanctions;  we 
ought  to  take  the  strongest  possible 
action  against  and  government  that  Ls 
committing  mass  genocide  against  its 
own  people;  and  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  taking  this  special  order  be- 
cause I  think  it  helps  clarify  what  is 
really  happening  in  the  world  today. 

M».  ROTH.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Peimsylvania  [Mr.  Walker]  for 
his  oontribution. 

Mr.  LELAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield?  And  I  hope  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Walker]  will  stay  here  and  engage  in 
this  colloquy  with  me  also. 

Mr.  ROTH.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Leland]. 

Mr.  LELAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  under- 
stand the  sincerity  and  the  devotion  to 
humanity  that  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Roth]  has.  and  the 
concern  that  he  has  for  the  humanity 
of  the  people  of  Ethiopia. 

Let  me  ask  the  gentleman  how  many 
times  he  has  been  to  Ethiopia. 

Mr.  ROTH.  I  have  not  been  to  Ethi- 
opia, but  I  have  never  had  cancer  yet. 
either,  nor  heart  disease,  and  I  luiow  I 
do  not  want  them. 

Mr.  LELAND.  The  gentleman's  point 
is  partially  well  taken,  but  I  would  like 
to  suggest  that  this  gentleman  from 
Texas  just  got  back  from  E]thiopia, 
where  I  engaged  in  great  discussion 
with  the  chairman  of  the  politburo, 
Mr.  Mengistu,  the  head  of  state  of 
Ethiopia;  many  other  government  offi- 
cials of  Ethiopia  as  well  as  the  private 
nonprofit,  nongovernmental  entities 
who  represent  the  private  sector  of 
this  coimtry  in  Ethiopia. 

To  a  person,  whether  we  are  talking 
about  Government  official  or  private, 
voluntary  organizational  representa- 
tives in  Ethiopia.  They  have  suggested 
to  me  that  yes.  there  was  a  problem 
with  the  resettlement  program.  Never 
was  there  any  hint  of  mass  genocide 
attempted  on  the  part  of  the  Ethiopi- 
an Government. 

lihere  was  also  an  admission  on  the 
part  of  the  Ethiopian  officials  that 
Indeed,  when  they  began  the  resettle- 


ment project  or  resettlement  program 
as  they  have  called  it,  from  the  north 
to  the  south,  that  Indeed  they  made 
many  mistakes,  some  of  which  the  al- 
legations that  were  made  by  some  of 
the  private  voluntary  organizational 
representatives  from  our  country  and 
some  governmental  officials  from  this 
country  as  well  as  elected  Members  of 
Congress;  that  those  allegations  were 
to  some  to  great  extent  true.  That 
they  did  separate  families,  and  so 
forth,  but  they  did  it,  and  they  said 
they  did  it,  out  of  desperation  to  try  to 
help  to  resolve  the  problem,  the  fact 
that  the  land  in  the  north  is  exacer- 
bated; that  the  land  in  the  north  is 
land  that  there  is  no  opportunity  to 
really  grow  crops  there. 

If  you  go  there,  Mr.  Roth,  which  is 
the  suggestion  that  I  was  alluding  to 
earlier,  and  see  for  yourself,  you  would 
know  that  the  lands  there,  to  some 
great  extent,  are  uninhabitable.  Not  to 
mention  the  problems  with  the  thou- 
sands upon  thousands  of  refugees  in 
the  north  who  abandoned  their  own 
homelands  because  the  danger  of  war 
is  so  imminent  in  the  Tigre  and  Eri- 
trea Provinces. 

Now  they  stopped  because  of  the 
criticism  on  the  part  of  the  interna- 
tional conununity;  they  stopped  the 
resettlement  project,  the  resettlement 
program. 

Mr.  ROTH.  If  I  may  reclaim  my 
time,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  a  point  we 
want  to  make;  that  is.  we  want  them 
to  stop  the  resettlement  program,  and 
the  reason 

Mr.  LELAND.  They  stopped  it. 

Mr.  ROTH.  That  we  are  so  con- 
cerned about  that  is  because  yes,  they 
stopped  the  resettlement  program  but 
now  Chairman  Mengistu  said  that  he 
is  starting  up  the  resettlement  pro- 
gram again  this  month. 

Mr.  LELAND.  Exactly,  and  I  was 
about  to  get  to  that. 

Mr.  ROTH.  He  is  going  to  be  reset- 
tling some  180,000  to  300,000 

Mr.  LELAND.  No.  600,000.  600,000. 

Mr.  ROTH.  600,000?  Well,  that  is 
even  worse. 

Mr.  LELAND.  And  he  is 

Mr.  WALKER.  Another  100,000  will 
die. 

Mr.  LELAND.  Wait  a  minute.  Wait  a 
minute. 

How  do  you  know  they  are  lies,  I  ask 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Walker].  How  does  he  know  they 
are  lying?  What  evidence  does  he  have 
that  they  are  lying? 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Roth] 
yield? 

Mr.  ROTH.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
statement,  the  gentleman  himself  has 
just  made,  that  everybody  over  there 
admits  that  there  were  all  lunds  of 
mistakes  made  in  the  resettlement 
program 


Mr.  LELAND.  But  that  does  not  nec- 
essarily  

Mr.  WALKER.  This  is  a  statement 
of  their  Government. 

Mr.  LELAND.  That  does  not 

Mr.  WALKER.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  to  me. 

Mr.  ROTH.  I— I  will  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  and  then  to 
the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  WALKER.  This  is  a  statement 
of  their  Government: 

We  are  gratified  that  our  settlement  pro- 
gram has  proved  a  success  beyond  our  ex- 
pectations. 

It  has  proved  a  success— that  is  a  lie, 
just  based  on  what  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  told  us  a  few  minutes  ago. 
That  is  a  blatant  lie. 

The  Ethiopian  Government  is  lying 
to  the  world.  The  Communist  govern- 
ment of  Ethiopia  are  a  bunch  of  liars. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Taking  back  my  time, 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Leland]. 

Mr.  LELAND.  I  appreciate  that. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  I  was  in  Ethiopia, 
and  I  speak  to  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Roth],  when  I  was  in 
Ethiopia,  we  discussed  the  whole  issue 
of  commimism  versus  non-Communist 
people.  It  was  suggested  to  me,  by  our 
own  charge  in  Ethiopia  that  there 
may  be,  at  most,  400  Communists, 
Ethiopian  people,  in  Ethiopia;  but 
there  are  42  million  people,  2  million 
of  which  suffer  at  the  hands  of  malnu- 
trition and  hunger;  and  they  are  still 
locked  in  the  northern  part,  the  north- 
em  reaches  of  Ethiopia  with  no  oppor- 
tunity to  get  to  food,  much  less  to  try 
to  grow  food. 

The  problems  are  mostly— not  only 
that,  if  I  can  finish,  the  gentleman 
must  understand,  too,  that  there  are 
thousands  upon  thousands  upon  thou- 
sands of  children  who  are  not  a  part  of 
the  resettlement  program,  these  chil- 
dren are  orphans  who  were  orphaned 
by  the  famine.  Those  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  children  are  not  being 
cared  for.  The  Ethiopian  Govenmient 
does  not  have  the  capacity,  the  PVO's 
over  there  do  not  have  the  capacity  to 
take  care  of  these  children. 

If  we  impose  sanctions 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  take 
back  my  time  because  I  want  to  make 
a  point  here  that  has  to  be  made. 

The  gentleman  from  Texas,  our 
friend  (Mr.  Leland],  tells  us  that  he 
was  told  in  Ethiopia  there  are  only 
about  400  Communists,  really,  in  Ethi- 
opia. 

Mr.  LELAND.  True  Communists  in 
the  Government  of  Ethiopia. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Right,  and  there  are  40 
million  people  in  Ethiopia. 

Mr.  LELAND.  And  by  the  way,  they 
say  they  are  Communist  aspirants. 

Mr.  ROTH.  That  is  a  point  we  want 
to  make. 

First  of  all.  the  issue  that  bothers 
me  more  than  anything  else  is  not 


whether  it  is  a  Communist  govern- 
ment, although  that  is  a  problem 

Mr.  LELAND.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  ROTH.  What  bothers  us  is 
that  all  of  these  people  have  died  in 
that  country  because  of  the  resettle- 
ment program;  and  it  is  not  the  people 
ruling 

Mr.  LELAND.  Toby,  that  is  not  true. 

Mr.  ROTH.  It  is  not  the  people 
ruling  in  Ethiopia. 
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Mr.  LELAND.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  ROTH.  In  just  a  second,  in  just 
a  second. 

As  the  gentleman  said,  there  are  400 
dedicated  Communists  out  of  40  mil- 
lion people. 

Mr.  LELAND.  Communist  aspirants. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Aspirants.  But  they  are 
the  ruling  class,  they  are  the  elite. 
What  we  are  saying  is  we  do  not  want 
to  help  the  elite,  we  want  to  help  the 
people  of  Ethiopia. 

Mr.  LELAND.  So  how  are  you  going 
to  do  it? 

Mr.  ROTH.  The  Ethiopian  Govern- 
ment votes  consistently  with  the 
Soviet  Union  at  the  United  Nations. 
The  Ethiopian  Goverrunent  is  totally 
a  Marxist  govenmient.  But  that  aside, 
what  we  are  concerned  aljout  is  the  re- 
settlement program  starting  up  and 
the  history  of  the  past  resettlement 
program  is  that  so  many  people  have 
perished. 

Mr.  LELAND.  Can  I  purvey  to  the 
gentleman  some  information  which  I 
have? 

Mr.  ROTH.  I  want  to  make  my  point 
because  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
made  a  statement  before,  "Have  you 
visited  Ethiopia?  Where  are  you  get- 
ting your  facts  from?"  I  want  to  tell 
him  that  we  have  had  people  at  the 
American  Embassy  like  David  Kom 
who  are  very  well  informed,  who  have 
written  boolcs  on  what  has  taken  place 
on  the  genocide. 

Mr.  LELAND.  WiU  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  ROTH.  When  I  finish  my  sUte- 
ment.  He  said  the  biggest  tragedy  of 
all  is  not  the  famine,  because  their 
rainy  season  has  come  back,  but  what 
is  the  biggest  cause  of  starvation  to 
date  is  the  villagization  which  is 
taking  place.  This,  when  you  talk  to 
the  doctors,  the  French  group,  when 
you  talk  to  the  people  of  Cultural  Sur- 
vival, when  you  talk  to  the  Ethiopian 
Ambassador  to  Prance  who  has  defect- 
ed, whether  it  is  the  secretary  of  state 
of  Ethiopia  who  has  defected  or  the 
head  of  the  Ethiopian  Relief  and  Re- 
habilitation Commission,  Dawit  Wolde 
Giorgis. 

Mr.  LELAND.  All  of  whom  are  my 
friends,  all  of  whom  are  my  friends. 

Mr.  ROTH.  All  of  them  are  your 
friends,  and  all  of  them,  I  am  sure,  will 
tell  you  that  what  we  have  said  here  is 
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the  case.  If  the  facts  are  correct  and 
they  are  corroborated  by  the  people 
that  we  have  talked  to,  then  we  have 
to  q)eak  out.  we  cannot  say  that  we 
wUl  ckwe  our  eyes  to  the  resettlement 
program.  That  Is  why  we  have  to 
apeak  out. 

Mr.  LfLAND.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  this  gentleman  never  suggested 
that  you  dose  your  eyes.  The  fact  of 
the  matter  is  that  they  have  said  what 
they  want  to  do,  with  the  cooperation 
of  the  West  and  other  international 
communities  who  want  to  come  and 
help  them  to  achieve  their  purposes, 
the  goals  of  resettlement,  is  that  they 
want  to  call  us  in  to  help  them,  to 
monitor  and  to  look  at  the  situation  as 
it  is,  not  as  you  have  heard  it  is. 

Mr.  ROTH.  I  wlU  take  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time.  I  respect  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  very  much  and  I  ap- 
preciate it  when  the  man  speaks  from 
his  heart  and  I  imow  he  is  doing  that. 
But  we  have  other  people  who  also 
have  a  different  viewpoint. 

But  I  want  to  make  this  observation: 
We  talked,  for  example,  with  people 
like  MllUcent  Fenwick. 

Mr.  LELAND.  Who  has  never  been 
to  Ethiopia. 

Mr.  ROTH.  We  have  talked  with 
people  who  have  not  only  been  to 
Ethl<H>ia.  but  doctors  who  have  helped 
the  people  in  Ethiopia. 

Mr.  LELAND.  Has  the  gentleman 
talked  to  the  current  charge? 

Mr.  ROTH.  I  proposed  the  very 
questions  that  the  genteman  from 
Texas  is  proposing  because  we  do  not 
want  to  believe  what  is  taking  place  in 
Ethiopia.  So  I  asked  my  friends  in 
France.  Doctors  Without  Borders,  I 
said:  "Could  it  be  possible,  could  those 
resettlement  camps  possibly  be  that 
bad?  Could  there  be  that  much 
terror?"  The  doctors  said  to  me:  "If 
there  wouldn't  be,  why  would  they 
have  to  be  guarded  24  hours  a  day  by 
armed  forces,  by  armed  troops?" 

We  know  from  Cultvu^  Survival, 
Jason  Clay  and  others  who  have  ques- 
tioned the  people  and  who  have  es- 
caped from  the  resettlement  camps 
that  this  is  exactly  what  is  taking 
place.  Now,  if  the  Ethiopian  people 
want  any  form  of  government  that 
they  want,  that  is  fine  with  me,  but 
the  Ethiopian  people  do  not  have  any- 
thing to  say  about  it  because  of  the 
cadre  of  400  elite  people  running  that 
country  of  40  million  people. 

The  EUilopian  people  are  very  gifted 
people,  a  people  that  can  do  great 
things.  But  with  the  government  they 
have  today,  they  are  no  better  than 
slaves. 

Mr.  LELAND.  So  what  is  the  gentle- 
man suggesting  that  we  do? 

Mr.  ROTH.  My  point  is  that  a  year 
ago.  as  the  gentleman  mentioned 
before,  the  Western  World  spoke  out 
and  Mengistu  stopped  the  resettle- 
ment program. 


Now,  what  I  am  saying  is  Mengistu 
wants  to  start  up — he  doesn't  want  to, 
he  is  starting  up  the  Resettlement 
Program  again.  I  said  180,000  and  the 
gentleman  has  just  said  600.000.  Just 
coming  from  there. 

Mr.  LEHaAND.  Six  hundred  thou- 
sand. 

Mr.  ROTH.  We  do  not  want  to  see 
that  happen  again  because  we  do  not 
want  that  on  our  conscience.  We  feel 
that  we  have  to  speak  out  in  regard  to 
this  Resettlement  Program  because  we 
feel  a  genocide  is  taking  place. 

Now,  when  I  was  in  Paris,  as  I  men- 
tioned before  the  gentleman  came  to 
the  floor,  we  held  a  news  conference.  I 
used  the  figure  of  100,000  perishing 
and  one  of  the  Western  reporters  said. 
"No,  I  just  came  from  Ethiopia  and 
they  assured  me  no  more  than  10,000 
perished."  Well,  10.000  is  an  awful  lot 
of  people  to  have  on  your  conscience. 

I  want  to  yield  now  to  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  I  would  like  to  ask 
our  good  friend  from  Texas  because  I 
am  confused  about  something  here;  let 
me  put  it  in  context.  I  have  not  been 
to  Ethiopia,  but  then  I  have  to  say 
that,  candidly,  Churchill  never  met 
Hitler  and  Churchill  never  visited  the 
Sofviet  Union  in  the  twenties  and  thir- 
ties, but  he  was  a  great  deal  more  ac- 
curate about  the  nature  of  commu- 
nism than  most  of  the  well-meaning 
folks  who  visited  Stalin's  Russia  and 
came  back  home  explaining  that 
Stalin  was  really  a  nice  guy. 

"That  is  my  point:  Rrst  of  all.  when 
the  Ethiopian  Foreign  Minister  re- 
signs and  he  says  unequivocally: 

I  had  watched  with  helplessness  as  my 
country  slipped  further  and  further  into 
authoritarianism  and  absolute  dictatorship 
with  the  inevitable  consequences  of  intoler- 
ance and  repression,  I  cannot  continue  in 
good  conscience  to  serve  a  government 
wbose  shortsighted  and  religiously  doctri- 
naire policies  are  leading  the  country  and 
the  people  into  misery  and  destruction,  one 
which  has  clearly  lost  the  trust  of  the 
people  as  well  as  the  moral  right  to  govern. 

In  the  Economist  magazine's  World 
Human  Rights  Guide,  Ethiopia  is 
chosen  to  be  the  worst  single  country 
in  the  world  today.  "Many  extremes  of 
torture,  thousands  of  extra-judicial 
kOlings  and  disappearances,  the  mili- 
tary has  arbitrary  powers  and  uses 
them." 

Mengistu  himself  in  a  May  Day 
Parade  in  1977  said: 

The  recent  role  played  by  workers,  peas- 
ants and  progressive  men  in  uniform  in 
weeding  anarchists  and  infiltrators  has 
proven  the  Marxist-Leninist  theory  that  the 
wcrking  class  is  the  most  revolutionary  of 
all  classes. 

Now  1977-78  is  a  period  when  the 
Red  Terror  Idlled  thousands  of  people 
apparently  in  the  capital  of  Ethiopia. 

The  collectivization  program  for 
farming  was  organized  by  the  East 
Germans,  and  my  point  is  just  this: 
You  can  go  through  incident  after  in- 


cident, citation  after  citation,  fact 
after  i]act  and  three  or  four  things 
come  dlear.  Mengistu  and  his  leaders 
all  say  they  are  Marxist-Leninists. 

Mr.  LELAND.  Yes. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  OK.  Marxist-Len- 
inism is  a  technical  term  meaning  the 
position  of  state  tyranny  using  the 
Secret  Police.  It  is  a  very  specific  term, 
different  than  Marxist,  different  than 
Socialist.  A  Marxist-Leninist  believes 
in  democratic  centralism,  which  is  a 
word  meaning  if  you  disagree  with  the 
party,  the  police,  the  Secret  Police, 
show  up. 

Second,  they  are  clearly  systemati- 
cally allied  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

Third,  according  to  the  French 
sources  we  spoke  with 

Mr.  LELAND.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  In  just  a  second. 

Mr.  ROTH.  I  will  be  happy  to  yield 
in  time. 

Mr.  LELAND.  The  gentleman  is  put- 
ting a  lot  on  my  plate. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  I  will  summarize  it 
into  one  simple  question. 

Third,  the  French  doctors  and 
others  are  saying  unequivocally  that 
this  is  a  goverrunent  much  like  Stalin 
in  the  Ultraine  in  the  1930's,  which  is 
systematically  using  the  destruction  of 
human  beings  as  an  act  of  policy. 

Mr.  LELAND.  Oh,  my  God. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Well,  that  is  what 
they  are  saying.  I  am  just  reporting 
what  witnesses  say  who  have  not  just 
visited,  they  have  lived  there. 

Now  in  that  setting  I  say  to  my  good 
friend  from  Texas,  what  would  it  take 
to  convince  the  gentleman  that  these 
are  not  good  people  and  that  helping 
them  atay  in  power  is  not  smart? 

Mr.  ROTH.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  in  order  to  answer  that 
question. 

Mr.  LELAND.  First  of  all,  this  gen- 
tleman is  not  suggesting  that  we  try  to 
help  the  government  in  power  to  stay 
in  power.  That  is  not  what  I  am 
saying.  The  clear  illustration  that  I 
am  trying  to  project  at  this  time  or  to 
convey  at  this  time  is  if  in  fact  admit- 
tedly there  are  about  400  admitted 
Communist  aspirants  in  Ethiopia  and 
there  are  42  million  people  there,  then 
in  fact  what  I  want  to  do  is  to  see  us 
continue  to  assist  whatever  42  million 
minus  400  is.  Let  us  help  those  mil- 
lions of  people  by  way  of  continuing  to 
give  them  our  humanitarian  aid.  The 
other  things  is  that  by  policy  the  Peo- 
ple's Republic  of  China  has  a  policy  of 
infanticide.  Yet  we  embrace  them  and 
we  have  full  diplomatic  relations,  in 
full  blown  diplomatic  relations  with 
them. 

Not  only  that,  the  gentleman  must 
understand  too  we  have  full  blown  dip- 
lomatic relationship  with  the  Soviet 
Union,  the  people  whom  we  are  accus- 
ing of  their  being  friends  with.  We  are 

friends  with  them,  too.  We  loan  them 


money  to  buy  our  wheat.  They  are  in- 
debted to  us.  Yet  these  are  our  big  bad 
enemies. 

Is  the  Government  of  Ethiopia  just 
guilty  of  the  fact  that  they  just 
cannot  bomb  us  back?  Is  that  how  we 
develop  oiu*  friends? 

Not  only  that,  let  me  draw  another 
analogy,  if  you  will:  Thousands  upon 
thousands  of  people  in  Chile  have  dis- 
appeared, died,  have  been  murdered 
by  a  policy  of  the  non-Marxist-Lenin- 
ist government  of  Chile. 

If  we  want  to  be  balanced  in  our 
equation  with  respect  to  foreign 
policy,  obviously,  obviously  there  are 
too  many  inconsistencies  for  us  to  try 
to  base  our  friendship,  our  relation- 
ship on  our  so-called  consistent  for- 
eign policy  when  it  is  so  full  of  conflict 
and  contradictions. 
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Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  just  want 
to  make  this  comment.  The  issue  that 
I  am  driving  at  here  is  that  I  am  not  in 
favor  of  allowing  them  to  restart  the 
resettlement  program.  I  am  concerned 
about  the  42  million,  not  the  400. 

Mr.  LELAND.  Will  the  gentleman 
accede  to  an  invitation  issued  through 
me  by  way  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Po- 
litburo of  Ethiopia  to  go  and  visit 
Ethiopia? 

Mr.  ROTH.  I  would  be  happy  to  do 
that,  but  the  point  is  this:  I  would  like 
to  have  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
join  me  and  others  in  requesting— if 
you  know  Mengistu,  would  you  request 
him  and  demand  that  he  not  start  up 
the  resettlement  program  because  of 
the  history  of  the  past? 

Mr.  LELAND.  Let  me  respond  to  the 
question  by  saying  that  I  would  like 
for  the  gentleman  to  revisit  the  issue 
of  resettlement,  as  I  had  to  do  with 
him  as  a  Representative  of  this  body, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  in  order  that  we 
could  get  some  clear  analyses  of  the 
problems  there  that  afflict  the  people 
of  Ethiopia. 

I  am  not  so  sure  and  sold  on  the  fact 
that  resettlement,  done  right,  is  not  a 
good  solution.  All  I  am  saying  to  the 
gentleman  is  that  we  ought  to,  instead 
of.  at  this  moment,  trying  to  throw 
the  baby  out  with  the  bathwater,  if 
you  will,  what  I  suggest  is  that  we  re- 
examine the  issue  itself. 

By  the  way.  my  colleague,  and  I  am 
talking  about  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Walker],  has 
Edlued  to  the  fact  that,  indeed.  Mr. 
Kom  was  there  in  Ethiopia.  Mr. 
Cheek  is  there  now.  He,  to  some  great 
extent,  holds  my  viewpoint  on  the 
issue  of  resettlement,  not  as  an  official 
American  policy,  but  at  least  in  terms 
of  trying  to  be  objective  about  the  Re- 
settlement Program. 

He  went  with  me  to  one  of  the  reset- 
tlement projects.  He  went  with  me  to 
Gondar.  where  we  visited  thousands  of 
kids  who  were  orphaned  by  the 
famine,  who  had  nothing  to  do  with 


resettlement,  by  the  way.  who  need 
someplace  to  go,  and  if  you  move  them 
from  one  place  to  another,  that  is 
called  resettlement. 

This  is  not  government-forced. 
These  peoples'  parents  died  by  the 
thousands  from  the  famine.  I  am  wor- 
ried about  them. 

If  I  may  just  conclude,  you  are  talk- 
ing about  600,000  people  who  have 
been  resettled.  You  had  a  much  lesser 
figure.  We  are  talking  about  600.000 
people;  at  most,  we  are  talking  about 
1,200,000. 

I  care  about  them.  But  I  am  also 
concerned  about  the  millions  of  chil- 
dren, the  millions  of  other  people  who 
suffer  so  tremendously.  Most  of  the 
people  in  Ethiopia  died  in  2  years  as  a 
result  of  the  drought  and  the  famine. 

The  lands  are  exhausted.  There  is 
nothing  to  do  in  the  north.  People  live 
on  the  tops  of  mountains,  inaccessible 
to  any  kind  of  infrastructure  that 
would  provide  a  conduit  to  get  to  them 
for  relief  efforts. 

That  is  what  this  is  all  about. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  response 
to  that,  I  would  say  that  I  would  cer- 
tainly very  much  appreciate  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  working  with  us  in 
stopping  the  resettlement  program. 

We  Icnow  from  talking  with  many 
people  that  the  reason  there  are  so 
many  orphans  is  because  many  people 
lost  their  lives  in  the  resettlement  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  LELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  the  ma- 
jority of  the  children  who  are  orphans 
lost  their  families— I  was  there  in  1984. 
I  was  there  in  1983.  I  just  came  back  a 
few  weeks  ago.  I  have  seen  with  my 
own  eyes  people  dying  and  orphaning 
children. 

I  have  seen  children  dying  by  the 
hundreds.  It  is  not  fair  for  us  to  just 
arbitrarily  come  out  and  pick  out  one 
program  to  say  that  these  people  died 
because  of  one  of  those  programs,  and 
it  is  much  more  important  to  us  than 
the  orphaned  children  of  people  who 
died  in  the  famine. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Too  many  people  died  in 
Ethiopia  and  in  other  parts  of  the 
world,  too.  But  we  have  to  speak  out 
because  the  history  of  the  resettle- 
ment program  indicates  that  thou- 
sands have  died.  This  is  why  we  do  not 
want  to  allow  them  to  start  up  the  re- 
settlement program  again. 

Too  many  have  died  already.  We 
know  that  if  they  start  up  the  resettle- 
ment program,  many  more  thousands 
will  die. 

Mr.  LELAND.  Not  if  they  have 
changed,  not  if  they  have  reorganized 
the  program  and  tried  to  luido  the 
problems  and  mistakes  that  they  made 
in  the  first  place. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  can  re- 
claim my  time,  I  just  want  to  make 
this  statement. 

In  all  these  countries,  not  only  Ethi- 
opia, but  in  southern  Russia  and  many 


other  countries  where  they  started  vQ- 
lagization  and  collectization.  tremen- 
dous famine  has  unused.  Look  what 
happened  in  the  Ukraine  back  in  the 
1930's  when  Stalin  was  collectivizing. 
That  is  what  they  are  doing  in  Ethio- 
pia today. 

That  is  why  I  am  opposed  to  what  is 
going  on  in  Ethiopia. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROTH.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  think 
a  couple  of  points  need  to  be  made 
here.  First  of  all.  I  find  it  incredible 
that  we  come  on  the  floor  and  argue 
that  the  Government  of  Ethiopia  is 
not  a  Communist  goverrunent.  It  is.  in 
fact,  a  Communist  government. 

Mr.  LELAND.  Nobody  argued  that. 

Mr.  WALKER.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  Com- 
munist government,  which  is  totally 
allied  with  the  Soviet  Union;  that  is 
using  its  military  troops,  its  military 
transports  to  forcibly  resettle  people. 

For  the  life  of  me.  I  cannot  possibly 
understand  how  anybody  in  this  body. 
in  this  country,  could  suggest  that 
forced  resettlement  of  people  is  a  good 
idea,  regardless  of  the  reason.  I  think 
that  is  a  terrible  kind  of  policy,  regard- 
less of  the  circumstances  involved,  and 
we  know  that  this  is  a  forced  resettle- 
ment program  that  we  are  talking 
about. 

Finally,  let  me  say  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  [Mr.  Leland]  has  sug- 
gested that  we  should  not  be  selective 
about  our  foreign  policy.  We  are  selec- 
tive about  our  foreign  policy  all  the 
time. 

We  single  out  nations  and  decide  to 
impose  sanctions.  Now.  if  you  have  the 
nation  that  is,  at  least  in  some  experts' 
minds,  the  number  one  human  rights 
violator  in  the  world,  should  we  not.  as 
a  nation,  come  down  rather  hard  on 
that  nation.  Should  we  not  do  some 
things  that  are  necessary  in  order  to 
stop  the  mass  genocide? 

One  more  point:  I  was  also  interest- 
ed when  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
said  that  we  ought  to  keep  the  human- 
itarian aid  flowing.  I  agree  with  that. 
We  ought  to  try  to  help  the  people 
there  who  are  starving  through  no 
fault  of  their  own.  However.  I  think 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Roth]  a  little  while  ago  indicated  that 
what  is  happening  is  that  as  we  send 
in  our  humanitarian  aid.  the  Govern- 
ment is  taxing  that  aid  as  it  hits  the 
docks,  so  that  the  Government  is  prof- 
iting from  that  aid  and.  in  fact,  what 
we  are  doing  with  our  aid  is  supporting 
all  of  those  troops  and  those  Russian 
troops  that  are  there  in  the  country 
that  are  persecuting  the  people. 

That  is  an  atrocity,  too.  and  we 
ought  not  be  a  part  of  that  kind  of 
atrocity. 

I  think  we  ought  to  have  a  lot  of 
work  in  this  Congress  toward  going 
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after  human  rights  violators  wherever  hopelessness,  and  despair.  By  law,  the  cy,  on  buildings,  and  a  modest  amount 
they  are-  South  Africa  or  Ethiopia;  Conner  residents  of  structured  institutions  of  the  money  on  health.  It  will  be 
Chile  orNkaurmgua.  Let  us  get  after    ""^^ '^l^'^T^'^.^rr^  v^..^  «  «viai    ^pent  in  the  name  of  the  homeless  be- 
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deeper  In  debt,  has  been  the  engine  These  six  gaps  are  very  big.  For  ex- 
pulling  the  world's  economy  along.  We  ample,  if  we  were  to  try  to  raise  taxes 
have  ended  temporarily  the  inflation    enough  to  balance  the  Federal  budget. 


1930's,  the  average  person  died  at  63 
and  retirement  was  set  at  65.  If  you 
think  about  that,  it  is  a  remarkable 
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after  hunum  rights  violators  wherever 
they  are:  South  Africa  or  Ethiopia: 
Chile  or  Nicaragua.  Let  us  get  after 
them  all.  Let  us  not  selectively  say, 
"Oh.  well,  because  it  is  E:thiopia.  we 
ought  to  ignore  them  and  concentrate 
Instead  on  Chile." 

Let  us  go  after  human  rights  viola- 
tors wherever  they  are.  Ethiopia  is  No. 
1  on  a  lot  of  peoples'  lists.  We  ought  to 
be  after  it  right  now. 

I  congratulate  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Roth]  for  his  bill. 


a  1650 


HOW  CONGRiSS  RESPONDS  TO 
THE  PROBLEMS  OP  THE  HOME- 
LESS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  (Mr. 
McMiLLSM  of  Maryland).  Under  a  pre- 
vious order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia  [Mr.  Gingrich]  is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
want  to  talk  this  afternoon  about  the 
upccnnlng  $500  million  bill  to  respond 
to  the  problems  of  the  homeless. 

In  the  entire  context  of  the  100th 
Congress,  which  now,  as  it  enters  its 
third  month,  has  been  a  peculiarly 
slow-moving  and.  I  think,  unfocused 
Congress  so  far,  reflecting  where  we 
are  at  as  a  national  government,  it  is 
ironic  that  as  we  celebrate  the  200th 
anniversary  of  the  Constitution  we  are 
exhibiting  many  of  the  very  problems 
that  the  Founding  Fathers  were  aware 
of  as  they  faced  the  difficulties  after 
the  Articles  of  Confederation  had 
failed.  I  think  the  process  by  which 
the  Congress  is  considering  this  $500 
million  bill,  the  whole  way  in  which 
we  are  confronting  the  issue  of  the 
homeless,  fits  the  pattern  which  led 
the  Pounding  Fathers  to  decide  that 
they  needed  a  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion. 

We  clearly  have  a  problem  of  home- 
lessness  in  America.  We  clearly  need 
to  address  that  problem  as  a  society 
and  as  a  people.  Our  community  needs 
to  deal  with  those  in  the  community 
who  need  help. 

I  was  very  struck  in  December  of 
1986  by  a  Science  magazine  editorial 
entitled  "Scienceless  to  Homeless," 
written  by  Richard  Jed  Wyatt.  the 
chief  of  the  neuropsychiatry  branch, 
National  Institute  of  Mental  Health, 
and  Evan  G.  DeRenzo,  director  of  ad- 
missions of  the  Collingswood  Nursing 
Center  of  Rockville,  MD.  Let  me  read 
for  my  colleagues  what  they  said.  I 
quote  from  the  editorial  as  follows: 

America's  homeless  crisis  began  in  1963 
when  deinstitutionaUzation  became  law 
through  enactment  of  the  Mental  Retarda- 
tion Faculties  and  Community  Mental 
Health  Centers  Act.  Hundreds  of  thousands 
of  disabled  patients  with  schizophrenia,  af- 
fective diurdera,  alcoholism,  and  severe  per- 
amiaUty  diaordera  were  released  from  large 
institutions  to  the  streets.  Once  deinstitu- 
tlonalized,  these  individuais  created  their 
own  communities  of  isolation,  alienation. 


hopelessness,  and  despair.  By  law,  the 
fonner  residents  of  structured  institutions 
betame  the  homeless. 

This  situation  occurred  because  a  social 
welfare  movement,  based  on  virtually  no  sci- 
entifically gathered  data,  became  public 
policy.  Remarlcably.  only  one  controlled 
pilot  study  performed  in  England  was  avail- 
able at  the  time  the  law  was  passed.  The 
coimtry  undertook  a  noble,  but  unfeasible, 
and  ultimately  unjustifiable  project  because 
the  essential  research  had  not  been  done. 
Once  the  decision  to  deinstitutionalize  was 
in  place,  a  sense  of  urgency  prevailed.  Pa- 
tients became  caught  on  colliding  tectonic 
plates,  pushed  and  stretched  In  all  direc- 
tions by  psychiatrists,  unions,  nurses,  psy- 
chologists, and  social  workers.  The  legal 
sy«tem.  legislators,  and  the  media  all 
thought  they  knew— or  at  least  gave  the  im- 
pression that  they  knew— what  was  wrong 
with  our  mental  health  system.  Pew,  howev- 
er were  able  or  willing  to  provide  the  requi- 
site care. 

Now,  the  point  I  want  to  make  is 
thBt  as  these  two  doctors  go  back  and 
look  at  how  we  ended  up  with  the  cur- 
rent crisis  of  homelessness,  they  say 
that  the  Great  Society,  the  whole 
mood  of  liberalism  of  America  in  the 
1960's,  meaning  well,  did  harm,  prom- 
ising good,  did  bad. 

What  have  we  learned?  Listen  again 
to  these  two  doctors  as  they  describe 
in  this  editorial  from  Science  maga- 
zine the  current  situation: 

There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  our  cur- 
rent concerns  for  the  homeless  and  our  in- 
adequately conceived  solutions  will  not 
create  new  problems.  Again,  inexplicably, 
there  are  essentially  no  controlled  studies  to 
show  us  how  to  handle  the  problem. 

They  go  on  to  say  this: 

We  must  ameliorate  the  miseries  of  our 
homeless  mentally  111.  But  In  doing  so  we 
must  not  make  the  situation  worse.  Today. 
It  is  inconceivable  that  a  new  medication 
would  be  Introduced  before  large-scale  clini- 
cal trials  were  conducted  among  diverse  pa- 
tient populations.  Furthermore,  once  the 
drug  became  widely  available  we  would  con- 
tinue to  monitor  its  effectiveness  and  poten- 
tial toxicity.  If  the  new  medication  turned 
out  to  be  less  effective  or  more  toxic  than 
originally  thought.  It  would  be  removed 
from  the  market,  or  at  least  its  usage  would 
be  narrowed.  Controlled  clinical  trials  of 
medications  limit  the  risk  to  a  few. 

Why  do  we  not  have  similar  criteria  for 
our  social  experiments?  In  the  case  of  dein- 
stitutionalization, no  large-scale  efficacy 
trials  were  performed.  Toxicity  and  adverse 
consequences  were  not  monitored.  We  are 
only  now  beginning  to  identify  who  the 
homeless  mentally  ill  are.  Well-designed  and 
replicated  controlled  experiments  are  neces- 
sary. Without  such  studies  we  will  repeat 
our  mistakes.  And  we  are  certain  to  cause 
new,  unforeseeable  hardships.  Before  we 
prematurely  institute  new  public  policies, 
we  should  collect  the  necessary  data  to  ra- 
tionally Initiate  social  welfare  system 
changes.  By  calling  for  careful  studies,  we 
do  not  advocate  Inaction  until  all  the  an- 
swers are  known;  we  must  deal  with  today's 
difficulties  today.  But  unless  we  Invest  time, 
energy,  money,  and  our  good  minds  toward 
a  solution,  today's  problem  will  remain  for 
tomorrow. 

Let  me  be  quite  clear.  The  $500  mil- 
lion is  going  to  be  spent  on  bureaucra- 


cy, on  buildings,  and  a  modest  amoimt 
of  the  money  on  health.  It  will  be 
spent  in  the  name  of  the  homeless  be- 
cause that  will  make  politicians  feel 
better  and  give  the  news  media  a 
better  story,  but  it  will  not  be  spent  on 
any  carefully  designed  program.  A 
large  portion  of  it  will  be  spent,  quite 
simply,  on  building  more  bureaucracy 
and  on  doing  more  of  what  we  have 
done  In  the  past.  Furthermore,  by 
sending  out  the  signal  that  homeless- 
ness is  now  a  Federal  Government 
problem,  there  is  a  very  real  likelihood 
that  the  churches  and  synagogues  and 
local  gtoups  will  begin  to  relax  and  the 
real  effect  may  be  that  in  fact  less 
true  aid  reaches  the  average  homeless 
person. 

Let  me  carry  this  a  stage  further.  If 
we  do  not  know  who  the  homeless 
are— and  there  is  every  evidence  that 
we  do  not— and  if  we  do  not  know  why 
they  are  homeless— and  there  is  every 
evidence  that  we  do  not— then  the 
first  step  ought  to  be  to  spf^nd  far  less 
than  $500  million  just  .inding  out 
what  we  are  talking  about.  For  $50 
million,  10  percent  of  the  proposed 
spending,  we  could  be  designing,  with 
scientiific  help,  in  a  systematic  way,  a 
dramatically  better  approach  to  this 
problem.  We  could  be  discovering 
what  went  wrong  and  what  we  should 
do.  But  that  $50  million,  frankly, 
would  not  make  the  politicians  happy, 
and  it  would  not  make  the  news  media 
feel  better  because  there  would  not  be 
a  large,  immediate  rush  to  do  some- 
thing even  if  we  do  not  know  what  we 
are  doing. 

What  seems  to  be  happening  is  that 
as  the  Reagan  administration  loses  its 
momentum  and  loses  its  sense  of  focus 
with  the  entire  Iran  problems  that 
have  occurred  in  the  last  few  months, 
we  are  reverting  to  precisely  the  liber- 
al welfare  state-Great  Society  policies 
of  the  past.  If  we  see  a  problem,  throw 
money  at  it;  if  it  is  a  good  title,  write  a 
bill  aroimd  it.  If  it  will  make  people 
happy,  build  a  bureaucracy  to  do  it. 

Yet  I  would  suggest  that  that  is  the 
worst  possible  thing  for  us  to  be  doing 
right  Bow,  and  let  me  tell  you  why.  We 
are  walking  a  tightrope.  I  think  it  is  no 
accident  that  while  we  debate  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars  here,  there 
are  negotiations  going  on  that  involve 
hundreds  of  billions  of  dollars.  The 
fact  is  that  Brazil,  Argentina,  and 
Mexico,  between  them  representing 
over  $260  billion  in  debt,  are  teetering 
on  the  brink. 

The  fact  is  that  large  regions  of  the 
United  States,  the  great  farm  and 
grain  areas  of  the  Midwest,  and  the  oil 
patch  of  Texas,  Louisiana,  and  Okla- 
homa, considerable  parts  of  the 
United  States,  are  in  considerable  eco- 
nomic pain.  The  fact  is  that  most  of 
the  "Hiird  World  in  the  last  couple  of 
years  has  not  had  much  growth,  and 
that    the    United    States,    by    going 


deeper  In  debt,  has  been  the  engine 
pulling  the  world's  economy  along.  We 
have  ended  temporarily  the  inflation 
of  the  1970's,  the  liberal  welfare  state 
legacy  of  too  much  spending  and  too 
big  a  Government,  but  it  is  temporary. 
Not  many  Members  of  this  Congress 
have  reflected  yet  on  the  fact  that  in 
the  very  first  month  of  the  100th  Con- 
gress we  reverted  to  precisely  the 
highest  inflation  rate  of  W^  years.  It 
was  almost  as  though  it  was  symbolic, 
as  the  Democrats  took  over  the  other 
body  and  came  to  control  both  bodies 
of  Congress,  that  inflation  went  back 
up  dramatically  to  8.7  percent  on  an 
aimual  basis. 

That  should  be  a  warning  to  all  of 
us.  It  is  possible  for  economic  disaster 
to  happen.  It  is  not  necessary;  just  as 
driving  home  this  evening  in  rush- 
hour  traffic,  it  is  possible  to  have  a 
wreck,  but  it  is  not  necessary.  But  I 
would  suggest  that  a  Congress  which 
thinks  we  ought  to  write  a  check  first 
and  think  later  is  a  Congress  that  in- 
creases the  likelihood  of  a  world  crisis, 
a  Congress  that  is  not  confronting  the 
real  challenges. 

D  1700 

Let  me  suggest  in  this  200th  anniver- 
sary of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  that  we  look  at  the  real  chal- 
lenges with  the  kind  of  courage  and 
the  kind  of  directness  that  the  Foimd- 
ing  Fathers  would  have  had.  Let  me 
suggest  that  there  are  in  fact  very  real 
challenges  to  this  country. 

I  believe  that  the  average  American 
knows  intuitively  that  while  the 
Reagan  administration  for  6  years  has 
bought  us  time,  that  we  face  very  big 
problems.  In  fact,  I  would  suggest  that 
the  average  American  knows  that 
while  our  problems  can  be  solved,  they 
are  much  bigger  than  the  politicians 
in  Washington  or  the  Presidential  can- 
didates are  talking  about. 

In  fact,  there  are  six  major  gaps  be- 
tween the  America  that  should  be  and 
the  America  that  we  have. 

First,  between  the  amount  of  Gov- 
ernment spending  we  can  afford  and 
the  amount  we  are  currently  spending. 
Second,  between  America's  commit- 
ment to  competing  in  the  world 
market  and  our  loss  of  foreign  and  do- 
mestic markets  to  foreign  competitors. 

Third,  between  the  amoimt  of  pri- 
vate savings  set  side  for  retirement 
and  health  care  and  the  increase  in 
longevity  and  health  care  costs. 
Fourth,  between  the  take-home  pay 
standard  of  living  and  quality  of  life 
Americans  want  and  what  they  are 
getting. 

Fifth,  between  traditional  values  we 
believe  in  and  the  radical  values  that 
threaten  us.  Sixth,  between  the  politi- 
cal, economic,  and  military  policies  of 
nations  which  comprise  the  free  world 
alliance  and  the  strategies  and  struc- 
tures necessary  to  sustain  an  alliance 
of  free  people. 
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These  six  gaps  are  very  big.  For  ex- 
ample. If  we  were  to  try  to  raise  taxes 
enough  to  balance  the  Federal  budget, 
we  would  crush  the  private  economy 
and  guarantee  a  deep  recession.  That 
deep  recession  would  guarantee  the 
passage  of  very  severe  protectionist 
bills,  and  those  protectionist  bills 
would  start  a  trade  war  that  could  con- 
ceivably lead  to  the  Great  Depression. 

That  is  not  scare  talk.  As  a  history 
teacher,  that  is  simply  a  description  of 
1929.  1930,  and  1931.  If  Brazil,  Mexico, 
and  Argentina,  for  example,  were  to 
suddenly  find  themselves  in  a  world 
with  high  trade  barriers,  they  could 
not  pay  any  of  their  bank  loans.  If 
they  default  on  their  bank  loans.  Citi- 
bank and  Chase  Manhattan  and  other 
big  banks  could  not  keep  their  door 
open.  That  is  not  a  scare  any  more 
than  a  doctor  telling  you  that  if  you 
insist  on  driving  your  car  at  130  miles 
an  hour  and  you  hit  a  brick  wall  or  a 
telephone  pole  you  probably  will  not 
be  in  very  good  shape  after  the  wreck. 

So  the  first  gap  is  very  real,  and  it  is 
not  a  question  of  whether  or  not  we 
need  more  revenue.  The  fact  is,  that 
from  1980  to  1986  the  amount  of  reve- 
nue the  Federal  Government  got  went 
up  by  $400  billion;  almost  80  percent. 
But  the  amount  of  money  we  spent 
went  up  even  faster  than  the  increased 
revenue.  So  the  first  step  is  how  do  we 
control  the  amount  of  Government 
spending  and,  therefore,  get  ourselves 
to  a  balanced  budget. 

Second,  we  are  simply  not  competi- 
tive in  the  world  market  today.  This  is 
not  just  a  question  of  Chrysler  or  Ford 
or  General  Motors.  There  was  one  test 
in  1981  where  75  percent  of  the  Japa- 
nese students  tested  scored  higher  in 
mathematics  than  the  top  5  percent  of 
American  students.  Now,  think  of 
that.  In  the  age  of  computers,  75  per- 
cent of  the  Japanese  were  scoring 
higher  in  math  than  the  top  5  percent 
of  Americans.  That  is  a  gap  so  enor- 
mous that  if  we  are  going  to  compete 
in  the  world  market,  our  changes  in 
math  and  science  education  are  going 
to  be  fundamental.  Not  just  teacher 
testing  or  some  kind  of  minimum 
change  in  standards  or  merit  pay, 
none  of  those  begin  to  get  to  the  core 
of  our  problem  which  is  fimdamental- 
ly  rethinking  the  quality  of  learning  in 
America  today. 

Third,  everyone  knows  in  their  heart 
that  we  face  a  real,  long-term  chal- 
lenge in  how  much  people  are  saving 
and  how  long  they  are  living.  There  is 
an  interesting  article  in  National  Jour- 
nal recently  called  "False  Security." 
"False  Security"  talks  about  the  Social 
Security  system  and  what  is  happen- 
ing and  where  we  are  at  in  terms  of 
how  long  we  live  and  how  much  we  are 
saving  for. 

I  think  there  are  a  couple  of  things 
we  need  to  look  at.  When  Franklin 
Roosevelt  invented  Social  Security  and 
the   Social   Security   System    in   the 


1930's,  the  average  person  died  at  63 
and  retirement  was  set  at  65.  If  you 
think  about  that,  it  is  a  remarkable 
achievement.  Since  Roosevelt's  day, 
we  have  added  11  years  to  the  retire- 
ment plan  and  zero  to  the  work  plan. 

Now,  I  do  not  believe  you  can  go  out 
to  America,  outside  of  Washington, 
and  find  anyone  who  believes  in  their 
heart  that  you  can  add  11  years  of  re- 
tirement and  zero  years  of  work.  I 
think  it  is  clear,  just  at  a  conunon- 
sense  level,  that  if  the  fastest  growing 
number  of  people  in  America  are 
people  over  85,  that  we  face  a  real 
problem.  I  think  it  is  clear,  just  at  a 
corrunonsense  level,  that  if  we  have 
added  1 1  years  of  life  and  zero  years  of 
work,  we  face  a  real  problem.  I  think  it 
is  even  more  clear  when  you  add  in  the 
fact  that  as  people  have  fewer  chil- 
dren, there  are  fewer  yoimg  workers. 

When  Social  Security  first  began, 
there  were  at  one  time  as  many  as  42 
workers  paying  taxes  for  every  person 
retired.  Today  there  are  three  workers 
paying  taxes  for  every  person  retired. 
When  I  retire,  my  children  will  have 
about  two  workers  for  every  person 
who  is  retired. 

Now,  if  you  are  living  longer,  expect- 
ing more  out  of  the  system  and  have 
fewer  people  paying  for  you,  obviously 
in  the  long  run  we  face  a  problem.  In 
fact,  that  is  why  3  million  senior  citi- 
zens sent  $10  to  James  Roosevelt  and 
his  committee.  Not  because  he  scared 
them  but  because  they  were  already 
scared  and  he  simply  sent  them  the 
opportunity  to  send  in  their  money. 

I  think  all  of  us  have  to  confront  the 
reality  that  we  need  to  rethink  at  a 
fundamental  level  the  whole  question 
of  how  we  take  care  of  retirement, 
how  we  take  care  of  a  population 
which  is  going  to  grow  older,  and  how 
do  we  take  care  of  health  care  costs, 
which  is  in  many  ways  one  of  the  most 
rapidly  rising  of  all  factors  in  Ameri- 
can life. 

The  fourth  gap  is  one  I  encounter 
every  day.  It  is  between  how  much 
take-home  pay,  the  standard  of  living 
and  the  quality  of  life  we  want  and 
that  which  we  get.  I  do  not  meet  any 
Americans  who  think  they  are  over- 
paid. I  do  not  meet  any  Americans 
who  think  they  would  not  like  to  live 
in  a  nicer  neighborhood.  I  do  not  meet 
any  Americans  who  would  not  like  to 
take  care  of  acid  rain,  eliminate  toxic 
waste  and  generally  improve  the  qual- 
ity of  life.  Yet,  all  of  those  things  re- 
quire greater  productivity  and  a 
higher  ability  to  develop  jobs,  take- 
home  pay  and  standard  of  life. 

Fifth,  there  is  a  very  real  crisis 
building  between  the  traditional 
values  we  believe  in  and  the  radical 
values  that  threaten  us.  I  think  there 
are  two  obvious  examples.  The  AIDS 
epidemic  is  going  to  be,  apparently, 
the  most  severe  public  health  crisis  in 
the  20th  Century.  Potentially  a  public 
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90  percent  higher  than  in  West  Virgin- 
ia. 

Now,  the  source  for  that  is  the  Wall 
Street  Journal,  March  26,  1986. 
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health  crisis  which  by  early  in  the 
next  century  will  rival  the  Black 
Death  in  its  impact  The  World  Health 
Onanliation  has  projected  that  by 
the  end  of  the  century  there  may  be 
as  many  as  100  million  people  carrying 
the  disease  around  the  planet.  By 
early  in  the  1990's  we  may  be  losing 
more  young  men  and  women  to  AIDS 
every  year  than  we  lost  in  the  entire 
Vietnam  war.  In  addition  to  AIDS,  we 
face  a  very  real  radical  values  threat 
in  cocaine  and  heroin  use.  When  we 
are  told  that  there  are  200,000  illegal 
drug  abusers  in  New  York  City  alone. 
we  face  a  crisis  that  affects  us  in  crime 
rate,  when  people  rob  us  in  order  to 
pay  for  their  habit.  We  face  a  crisis 
that  threatens  to  corrupt  our  judges 
and  our  sheriffs  when  the  drug  dealers 
get  rich  enough  that  they  can  bribe 
the  law  enforcement  system.  We  face 
a  crisis  in  that  literally  there  may  be 
more  Latin  American  intervention  in 
the  United  States  in  the  form  of  drug 
dealers  than  there  is  any  threat  of 
American  intervention  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica. 

Sixth,  we  have  to  confront  the  reali- 
ty that  the  United  States  is  the  only 
country  which  can  hold  together  the 
free  world.  We  are  the  only  nation  big 
enough,  we  are  the  only  country  pow- 
erful enough,  we  are  the  only  economy 
large  enough.  Tet,  we  are  just  not  cut- 
ting it. 

Anyone  who  has  read  Halberstam's 
new  book,  "The  Reckoning,"  can  see 
the  difference  in  Japanese  attitude 
toward  the  United  States.  Between  the 
1950's  when  the  Japanese  were  in  awe 
of  us  and  thought  we  were  a  tremen- 
dously powerful  and  advanced  coun- 
try. In  the  1980's  when  many  of  the 
Japanese  hold  us  in  contempt  because 
they  think  we  do  not  work  hard 
enough,  our  schools  are  not  tough 
enough,  our  technology  Is  no  longer 
advanced  enough. 

We  face  a  real  crisis  and  it  is  a  crisis 
for  reasons  that  go  to  the  heart  of 
celebrating  our  Constitution.  We 
Americans  believe  in  freedom.  We 
think  freedom  is  really  important.  We 
value  it;  we  have  fought  for  it  for  200 
years.  Yet  freedom  cannot  survive  on 
this  planet  if  America  is  weak. 
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If  we  are  not  big  enough  and  strong 
enough  and  technologically  advanced 
enough  and  well  enough  educated  and 
econmnically  rich  enough  to  sustain 
freedom,  who  is  going  to  suppress  ter- 
rorism? Who  is  going  to  contain  the 
Soviet  empta«?  If  we  are  not  large 
enough  to  lead  Germany  and  Japan, 
who  is  going  to  hold  together  an  alli- 
ance that  stretches  right  now  from 
Berlin  to  Tokyo  and  on  aroimd  the 
planet? 

And  yet  the  simple  objective  facts 
are  that  we  are  not  growing  our  econo- 
my strong  enough.  We  are  not  teach- 
ing our  children  well  enough.  We  do 


not  have  the  kind  of  lifetime  learning 
to  let  our  adults  learn  new  careers.  We 
art  not  investing  enough  and  saving 
enough  to  build  the  factories  for  the 
high  technology  future.  If  we  do  not 
sustain  those  things  in  the  long  nm, 
no  matter  what  this  year's  defense 
budget,  our  defenses  will  grow  weaker. 
I  raise  this  issue,  sixth,  the  gap  be- 
tween the  leader  we  need  to  be  in  the 
free  world  and  the  leader  we  are  de- 
caying toward,  because  I  think  that  is 
the  thing  that  drives  everything  else. 
If  the  United  States  was  not  the  key- 
stone of  holding  the  other  free  world 
alliance,  the  first  five  gaps  would 
make  us  uncomro-table.  but  we  could 
survive  them.  We  could  decay.  Great 
Britian  decayed  for  over  60  years.  Ar- 
gentian  has  decayed.  People  do  not  re- 
aliee  it  very  often,  but  in  1920  Great 
Britain  had  the  second  standard  of 
living  in  the  world.  Today  Great  Brit- 
ain ranks  about  23d.  This  is  the  year 
that  the  Italian  standard  of  living  per 
person  will  pass  the  British. 

In  1920  Argentina  ranked  No.  7  in 
the  world.  Today  after  many  years  of 
misgovemment,  dictatorship,  and  bad 
economic  decisions,  Argentina  ranks 
below  50;  yet  while  they  have  grown 
poorer  compared  to  other  countries, 
technology  carried  them  along.  They 
got  radio  and  then  television  and  then 
refrigerators  and  then  air-condition- 
ing; so  the  average  person  feels  better 
even  if  their  prosperity  grew  slower 
than  that  of  their  neighbor's. 

The  United  States  does  not  have 
thiat  luxury.  If  we  decide  we  can  decay, 
we  are  deciding  I  think  for  our  chil- 
dren and  grandchildren  to  end  the 
western  alliance,  to  eliminate  our  ca- 
pacity to  lead  the  free  world  and  we 
are  deciding  for  a  dramatically  more 
dangerous  world  in  which  we  cannot 
contain  terrorism  and  we  cannot  con- 
tain the  Soviet  Empire. 

Now.  the  six  problems,  the  six  gaps  I 
have  mentioned,  are  big  problems. 
Anyone  who  thinks  we  are  going  to 
solve  the  problem  of  too  much  Gov- 
ernment spending  easily  has  not 
watched  Washington  for  the  last 
decade.  Anyone  who  thinks  we  are 
going  to  compete  easily  with  Japan  or 
Hong  Kong  or  Taiwan  or  West  Germa- 
ny or  Prance  has  not  looked  at  how 
good  a  competitor  they  have  become. 
Anyone  who  thinks  we  are  going  to 
save  enough  to  compete  with  the  Jap- 
anese, we  currently  save  3  percent  and 
they  save  18  percent  of  their  income, 
without  changing  our  habits,  has 
never  been  through  a  family  who  tried 
to  change  from  saving  3  percent  of  its 
income  to  18  percent.  That  scale 
change,  whether  it  is  personal  or 
whether  it  is  for  the  whole  country,  is 
a  big  change. 

Anyone  who  thinks  we  are  suddenly 
magically  going  to  solve  the  Social  Se- 
curity problem  or  the  Medicare  prob- 
lem or  the  health  care  problem  with- 
out real  long  hard  work  does  not  un- 


derstand either  the  politics  or  the  re- 
ality of  those  issues,  and  I  could  go  on. 
Let  me  just  say  that  anyone  who 
thinks  that  spending  more  money  in 
and  of  Itself  is  going  to  solve  the  prob- 
lem of  AIDS  or  the  problem  of  drug 
addiction  has  not  looked  at  how  real 
those  problems  are  and  we  have 
learned  the  hard  way  in  the  Pentagon 
that  juBt  spending  more  money  on  de- 
fense does  not  necessarily  get  you  a 
better  defense.  Yet  if  we  are  faced 
with  those  problems,  what  should  we 
do  about  it? 

Let  me  suggest,  first,  that  we  face 
that  reality  that  just  having  more 
money  spent  not  only  is  not  going  to 
solve  the  problem,  it  may  make  it 
worse. 

I  would  suggest  that  if  you  look  at 
some  indicators,  there  are  remarkable 
factors  out  there  that  suggest  that 
spending  more  money  in  fact  increases 
the  problems.  It  does  not  decrease 
them,  and  spending  more  money 
makes  it  more  likely  that  the  country 
will  get  sicker. 

If  you  look  at  what  we  have  spent  in 
recent  years  on  certain  things,  it  is 
phenomenal.  Let  me  give  you  a  list 
that  was  created  by  Steve  Robinson  of 
my  staff  who  really  went  around  and 
picked  up  some  random  facts  that  are 
startling.  In  1971  annual  expenditures. 
State,  local,  and  Federal  for  family 
plarming  clinics  was  $11  million.  By 
1981,  U)  years  later,  expenditures  were 
$442  million. 

In  1972,  the  teenage  pregnancy  rate 
for  15-  to  19-year-olds  was  95  per  1,000. 
By  1981,  the  rate  was  113  per  1,000. 

Teenage  abortions  went  from 
190.004  a  year  to  430,000  a  year. 

Source:  Wall  Street  Journal,  October 
14,  1986. 

In  other  words,  after  a  4,000-percent 
increase  in  family  planning  expendi- 
tures by  Government,  we  increased 
the  number  of  yoiuig  girls  who  were 
having  babies  and  we  increased  even 
more  rapidly  the  number  of  young 
girls  w!ho  were  having  abortions. 

Second,  participation  in  the  school 
lunch  program  has  fallen  from  27  mil- 
lion in  1979  to  22.9  million  in  1982;  yet 
the  cost  has  increased  from  $1.3  billion 
in  197(  to  $2.5  billion  in  1984. 

Soiuce:  Republican  Study  Commit- 
tee, March  18,  1986. 

ThiKl  example:  Government  spend- 
ing on  23.4  million  poor  in  1974  was 
$228  billion,  or  $9,744  per  person.  In 
1984,  the  Government  spent  $368  bil- 
lion or  33.7  percent  more,  or  $10,920 
per  person. 

Fourth  example:  In  1969  the  poverty 
rate  for  children  in  West  Virginia  was 
24.3  percent.  In  New  York  State  that 
year,  it  was  12.7  percent. 

By  1979,  the  West  Virginia  rate  had 
fallen  to  18.5  percent,  while  the  New 
York  p^te  had  risen  to  19  percent;  yet 
New  York's  Aid  to  Family  and  De- 
pendent Children  benefit  rates  were 


90  percent  higher  than  in  West  Virgin- 
ia. 

Now,  the  source  for  that  is  the  Wall 
Street  Journal,  March  26,  1986. 

But  consider  that  one  indicator.  In  a 
decade,  approximately,  the  relative  po- 
sitions of  New  York  and  West  Virginia 
were  swapped.  West  Virginia  by  some 
standards  had  less  poverty  and  was 
therefore  better  off;  New  York  had 
dramatically  more  poverty  and  there- 
fore was  worse  off,  yet  New  York  was 
paying  more  to  help  the  very  people  it 
supposedly  wanted  to  help.  In  fact,  by 
paying  more  it  was  apparently  getting 
more  people  who  were  willing  to  be 
paid. 

Fifth.  Under  the  Emergency  Jobs 
Act  of  1983,  the  Federal  Government 
spent  $4,500,000,000  between  June 
1983  and  June  1985  to  create  35.000 
jobs.  Thus  it  spent  $128,000  for  each 
job  created.  Less  than  40  percent  of 
these  jobs  went  to  people  who  were 
previously  unemployed,  so  the  total 
cost  to  reduce  unemployment  by 
14.000  jobs  was  $4,500,000,000.  or 
$325,000  per  job. 

Estimates  show  that  the  average 
cost  for  the  private  sector  to  create  a 
new  job  is  $33,000  per  job. 

Source:  Washington  Times.  Febru- 
ary 19.  1987. 

Let  me  emphasize  the  point  here.  In 
the  Liberal  Welfare  State  Great  Socie- 
ty tradition  of  yelling,  "Let's  help  jobs, 
let's  help  jobs,"  this  Congress  passed  a 
bill  to  spend  $4 'A  billion,  entitled  "The 
Emergency  Jobs  Act." 

Now,  how  could  you  be  against  the 
Emergency  Jobs  Act?  Yet  the  study 
done  proves  pretty  conclusively  that  if 
the  Government  had  not  taken  the 
money  away  from  the  private  sector,  if 
we  had  allowed  corporations  to  invest 
that  money  and  entrepreneurs  to 
invest  that  money,  they  would  have 
created  10  times  as  many  jobs;  so  in  a 
sense  the  Emergency  Jobs  Act  by 
taking  the  money  away,  by  spending  it 
through  bureaucracy,  killed  nine  new 
jobs  for  every  job  it  temporarily  cre- 
ated. 

Now,  should  a  politician  stand  up 
here  and  be  excited  and  happy  about 
that?  If  this  had  been  called  "The 
Let's  Kill  Jobs  Act  of  1983",  it  could 
never  have  passed;  yet  the  evidence  is 
that  by  allowing  the  bureaucracy  to 
spend  the  money  stupidly,  we  took  re- 
sources that  could  have  built  new  com- 
puter chip  factories  to  compete  with 
Japan,  new  auto  factories  to  compete 
with  Germany,  and  instead  of  building 
the  kind  of  factories  we  need  and  cre- 
ating the  kinds  of  jobs  we  need,  we 
created  government  temporary  jobs  at 
a  cost  so  large  that  for  the  14.000  truly 
unemployed  that  were  helped,  we 
killed  nine  new  jobs  in  the  private 
sector  for  every  single  job  we  created 
through  Government. 

Sixth.  In  1974,  the  average  family 
farm  income  was  $18,204,  while  the  av- 
erage U.S.  family  income  was  $13,094. 


In  other  words,  in  1974  if  you  were  on 
a  typical  family  farm,  you  had  a  sub- 
stantially higher  income,  about  a  40- 
percent  higher  income  than  if  you 
were  a  normal  average  family. 
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By  1984.  10  years  later,  the  average 
family  farm  income  was  $23,658,  while 
the  U.S.  family  income  was  $27,464.  In 
other  words,  in  10  years,  time,  the  av- 
erage farm  family  went  from  being  40 
percent  better  off  than  the  average 
family  to  being  10  percent  worse  off. 

Now  what  was  Government's  contri- 
bution? As  late  as  1977.  commodity 
crop  payments  to  farmers  were  $3.8 
billion.  In  1986  they  were  $25.6  billion. 

I  think  that  the  agricultural  pro- 
gram is  the  best  case  to  make  the 
point  that  I  want  to  make  about  the 
so-called  homeless  bill  coming  up  this 
week.  The  No.  1  increase  in  Federal 
spending  under  Ronald  Reagan  has 
not  been  in  defense,  it  has  been  in 
farming.  The  farm  programs  have 
gone  up  by  close  to  700  percent,  an 
enormous  increase.  dramatically 
bigger  than  the  defense  buildup.  What 
has  happened  is  that  Government 
spending  went  up;  farmers'  prosperity 
has  gone  down. 

In  Iowa  there  has  been  a  drop  in  the 
value  of  the  land,  the  very  possession 
of  which  is  the  key  to  farming.  In 
most  of  middle  America  grain  farmers 
are  in  desperate  trouble. 

Are  things  better  off  because  the 
Federal  Government  spent  literally 
billions  and  billions  of  dollars?  No, 
they  are  worse  off.  And  why  are  they 
worse  off?  They  were  worse  off  be- 
cause the  large,  powerful  factors  af- 
fecting America  are  bigger  than  Gov- 
ernment can  deal  with  head-on.  They 
are  worse  off  because  just  throwing 
money  at  the  problem  is  not  a  solu- 
tion. 

I  would  have  thought  that  in  Jimmy 
Carter's  years,  when  we  finally  ended 
up  with  13-percent  inflation  and  21- 
percent  interests  rates,  that  Congress 
and  the  Democratic  Party  would  have 
learned  something.  But  look  at  the  bill 
coming  out  this  week;  $500  million  to 
help  people  who  we  are  not  sure  how 
many  there  are,  where  they  are,  what 
kind  of  help  they  need,  or  what  would 
be  appropriate. 

As  the  editorial  that  I  read  earlier 
from  Science  magazine  indicates 
pretty  clearly,  we  are  repeating  pre- 
cisely the  mistakes  of  Lyndon  John- 
son's Great  Society.  We  are  running 
directly  back— now  that  the  Demo- 
crats have  both  the  House  and 
Senate— we  are  running  directly  back 
to  precisely  the  kind  of  big-spending, 
big-bureaucracy,  centralized  Govern- 
ment mess  that  got  us  back  into  infla- 
tion in  the  first  place.  And  all  year 
long,  as  the  inflation  rate  grows 
higher,  I  hope  that  the  liberal  Demo- 
crats who  are  so  eager  will  look  care- 
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fully   at   what   they   are 
doing  to  America. 

I  want  to  carry  it  a  stage  further.  It 
is  not  just  a  partisan  problem;  it  is  not 
just  a  liberal  welfare  state.  The  reality 
is  that  all  of  the  six  gaps  that  I  de- 
scribed are  very,  very  big.  The  prob- 
lems facing  America,  facing  us  as  a 
people,  facing  our  communities,  our 
families,  our  neighborhoods,  are  two 
or  three  magnitudes  bigger  than  the 
solutions  that  our  politicians  and  our 
news  media  have  come  up  with. 

Let  me  explain.  A  magnitude  is  a 
very  big  number;  it  is  an  order  of  10.  If 
you  go  out  to  lunch  tomorrow  and  you 
think  that  you  are  getting  a  $2  meal 
and  you  make  an  order-of-magnitude 
mistake,  they  give  you  a  check  for  $20. 
Three  magnitudes  then  is  huge— a  tre- 
mendous differene. 

The  best  analogy  that  I  can  draw  is, 
imagine  that  we  in  Washington,  DC, 
are  trying  to  get  quickly  to  Los  Ange- 
les, a  distance  of  about  2.500  miles.  In 
a  solution  three  orders  of  magnitude 
too  small,  someone  would  come  in  here 
and  say.  "Let's  start  walking  west.  The 
U.S.  Congress  ought  to  walk  west,  and 
we  can  get  to  Los  Angeles,  because  we 
can  go  2V4  miles." 

Now  2'/i  miles  is  literally  three 
orders  of  magnitude  too  small,  if  your 
problem  is  to  get  to  Los  Angeles.  Any- 
where else  in  the  United  States,  if 
somebody  came  in  and  said.  "Let's 
start  walking  to  L.A.."  he  would  be 
shrugged  off.  You  would  laugh  him 
out  of  the  room.  You'd  say,  "Who's 
got  the  next  idea?" 

In  Washington.  DC,  not  only  is  the 
proposal  to  walk  west  2^^  miles  taken 
seriously,  it  is  good  for  at  least  3  years 
of  hearings,  and  the  major  public- 
policy  debate  becomes  whether  to 
walk  west  in  Nikes  or  Reeboks. 

If  Members  think  that  I  am  exagger- 
ating, let  them  read  the  Science  maga- 
zine editorial  on  the  homeless,  or  let 
them  read  the  recent  Congressional 
Quarterly  story  on  the  homeless, 
which  points  out  that  the  current  ar- 
gument over  the  number  of  homeless 
in  Chicago  is  a  magnitude.  The  most 
accurate  count  seems  to  be  that  there 
are  in  fact  only  10  percent  as  many 
homeless  as  the  people  who  get  on  tel- 
evision say  that  there  are. 

Now  which  group  is  the  Congress 
helping,  the  90  percent  that  apparent- 
ly does  not  exist,  or  the  10  percent 
that  does  exist,  but  we  cannot  find 
right  now,  because  a  very  significant 
proporatjon  of  them  are  in  fact  mental 
health  problems,  not  problems  of  eco- 
nomics? 

If  we  build  section  8  housing  for  the 
homeless  and  they  refuse  to  stay  in  it, 
l)ecause  in  fact  75  percent  are  young 
males  who  often  have  either  a  drug 
problem  or  a  schizophrenic  problem, 
are  our  friends  then  going  to  come  in 
and  say  next  that  we  need  homeless 
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police  who  make  them  stay  In  the  sec- 
tion 8  housing? 

This  is  a  mindless  exercise  in  precise- 
iv  th*  kind  of  solution  that  is  charac- 


my  isn't  solid;  it's  not  getting  the  job 
done.  How  do  we  help  America  get 
stronger?" 
They  did  not  promptly  rush  out  and 


rules,  would  we  really  keep  them? 
Would  we  really  Invent  a  system  that 
makes  it  impossible  to  fire  somebody 
no  matter  how  insolent  they  are,  no 
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the  year  2000,  which  is  not  very  far 
away— 13  years,  think  about  it— in  the 
not  very  distant  future  a  child  born 
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Go:  Citizen  Attitudes  In  New  Hamp- 
shire." 

These  are  their  major  findings.  They 
sav.  first  of  all.  while  Darticioa.nts  ex- 
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They  also  said  they  were  tired  of  the 
mud-slinging,    negative    campaigning. 
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poUce  who  make  them  stay  in  the  sec- 

tlOD  8  houslnc? 

This  is  a  mindless  exercise  in  precise- 
ly the  kind  of  solution  that  is  charac- 
tertaed  as  sayins.  "Why  don't  we  walk 
west  and  we  can  get  to  Los  Angeles." 
It  is  simply  not  based  on  accurate 
studies.  It  is  not  based  on  any  tdnd  of 
knowledge.  And  there  is  no  serious 
group  in  the  Congress  saying,  "Why 
dont  we  study  the  problem  seriously? 
Why  don't  we  hire  the  best  people  in 
the  country?  Why  don't  we  look  at  it 
carefully?"  And  we  might  discover,  by 
the  way.  that  virtually  all  the  problem 
could  be  taken  care  of  by  doing  virtu- 
ally two  things:  by  encouraging 
churches  and  synagogues  to  take  care 
of  the  relatively  smaU  numer  of  people 
who  are  not  a  mental  health  problem, 
and  then  dealing  with  the  mental 
health  part  of  this  problem  as  a 
moital  health  problem. 

That  would  eliminate  the  $500  mil- 
lion bill,  which  is  simply  throwing 
money  at  the  bureaucracy  and  hoping 
that  it  acts  intelligently,  something 
which  I  would  have  thought  that  the 
entire  Great  Society  would  have 
taught  us  is  not  a  very  successful  pro- 
gram. 

But  if  Washington  is  a  city  where 
the  average  politician  says.  "Let's  walk 
west  2Vi  miles"  and  then  debates  it  for 
3  years,  you  can  appreciate  why  some 
politicians  get  called  "new  ideas"  poli- 
Udjuis  because  they  run  into  the  room 
and  say.  "I  know,  why  don't  we  Jump 
in  my  car  and  start  driving  west;  we 
can  get  25  miles."  That  is  a  full  order 
of  magnitude  higher  than  walking. 

Let  me  make  a  suggestion  to  my  col- 
leagues. I  think  that  this  is  the  central 
issue  for  1987  and  for  1988  in  this 
country.  The  only  technically  correct 
solution  to  the  great  challenge  of  get- 
ting to  Los  Angeles  quickly  from 
Washington,  DC,  is  an  airplane.  It  can 
be  a  turboprop  or  a  Jet;  it  can  be  a 
commercial  airliner  or  a  private  plane 
or  a  corjmrate  plane  or  a  military 
plane,  but  it  is  an  airplane. 

Now  an  airplane  is  a  lot  bigger  than 
walking  west,  and  I  have  a  suggestion: 
That  this  Congress  not  just  talk  about 
being  the  100th  Congress;  that  we  not 
just  talk  about  how  we  have  a  historic 
moment  in  history;  that  we  not  Just 
talk  about  the  Constitution;  but  that 
this  Congress  instead  try  to  live  up  to 
the  parallel  to  our  Founding  Fathers. 
You  know,  they  had  enormous  cour- 
age. They  were  willing  to  get  together 
and  try  to  change  dramatically  what 
they  were  doing.  They  were  willing  to 
take  real  risks. 

When  the  Founding  Fathers  gath- 
ered in  Annapolis,  which  is  where  it 
first  started,  a  group  got  together  and 
they  said.  "You  know,  we're  just  not 
solving  our  problem.  We're  just  not 
able  to  make  the  Articles  of  Confeder- 
ation work.  We're  worried  about 
America.  It's  not  strong  enough  to 
deal  with  foreign  countries;  its  econo- 


my isn't  solid;  it's  not  getting  the  Job 
done.  How  do  we  help  America  get 
stronger?" 

They  did  not  promptly  rush  out  and 
pass  a  $500  million  bill  so  that  they 
could  issue  a  press  release  and  go 
home  patting  themselves  on  the  back. 
They  said.  "This  is  going  to  be  hard, 
and  it's  not  going  to  be  done  by  10  or 
15  people.  We're  not  a  dictatorship." 

They  reached  out  across  the  whole 
country.  They  asked  all  of  the  people. 
Remember  how  the  Constitution 
begins.  It  does  not  say,  "The  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States."  It  says, 
"We  the  people."  Notice  how  impor- 
tant that  that  is. 

It  starts  with  the  notion  of  "We.  the 
people"  because  the  Pounding  Fathers 
went  back  to  the  people  and  said,  as  I 
am  trying  to  say  here  to  my  colleagues 
and  also  to  anyone  else  who  is  watch- 
ing or  reading  later,  we,  the  people, 
have  six  enormous  gaps.  We,  the 
people,  have  to  invent  major  airplanes. 
We  have  to  invent  programs  big 
enough,  of  the  right  order  of  magni- 
tude, to  meet  those  gaps.  We,  the 
people,  have  to  recognize  that  this  is 
not  going  to  be  easy. 

The  reason  nobody  has  done  it  in 
the  Democratic  or  Republican  Party  is 
simple:  It  is  very  hard,  and  it  is  very 
scary.  No  one  wants  to  go  home  and 
talk  about  the  fact  that  we  have  added 
11  years  of  life  and  zero  years  of  re- 
tirement, because  they  are  scared. 
Nobody  wants  to  go  home  and  suggest 
that  AIDS  may  have  100  million 
people  carrying  it  by  the  end  of  the 
century  around  the  world,  because 
they  are  scared.  Nobody  wants  to  look 
across  the  river  at  McNamara's  Penta- 
gon and  admit  that  it  is  a  huge  bu- 
reaucratic monstrosity  that  has  to  be 
overhauled  from  the  bottom  up,  be- 
cause it  is  scary. 
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Yet,  I  would  suggest  that  the  200th 
anniversary  of  the  Constitution  is  the 
perfect  time  to  say,  all  right,  let  us  be 
Americans;  let  us  roll  up  our  sleeves; 
let  us  look  reality  in  the  face;  let  us 
get  the  Job  done.  And  how  did  the 
Pounding  Fathers  do  it? 

First  of  all,  they  had  the  courage  to 
say  to  the  country  we  need  to  face  up 
to  the  fact  that  we  need  fimdamental 
diange,  and  we  need  to  do  what  is  nec- 
essary. Then  they  said,  why  not  elect 
representatives  to  go  to  Philadelphia 
to  the  Constitutional  Convention  and 
ask  them  to  really  look  at  it  from  the 
ground  up,  ask  them  to  rethink  it.  And 
let  me  suggest  to  my  colleagues  that 
there  is  a  rule  that  Peter  Dniker  de- 
scribes in  his  management  boolLs:  He 
says  if  you  are  not  already  doing  some- 
thing would  you  start  it,  and  if  you 
would  not  start  it,  then  just  maybe 
you  should  consider  the  possibility 
that  you  should  Quit  doing  it. 

If  we  were  to  really  look,  for  exam- 
ple, at  all  of  our  current  civil  service 


rules,  would  we  really  keep  them? 
Would  we  really  invent  a  system  that 
makes  it  impossible  to  fire  somebody 
no  matter  how  insolent  they  are.  no 
matter  how  seldom  they  show  up.  no 
matter  how  they  treat  citizens? 

Is  it  any  wonder,  given  current  civil 
service  rules,  how  angry  the  average 
American  gets  at  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service  agent,  or  how  frustrated 
the  veteran  gets  when  they  go  to  the 
veterans'  hospital  and  all  too  often,  as 
I  was  told  this  morning— I  am  not 
malung  this  up,  but  I  was  told  by  six 
veterans  in  my  office  this  morning 
that  they  deal  with  somebody  who  is 
just  working  9  to  5.  and  they  are  going 
home,  and  you  have  to  wait  your  turn 
in  line,  and  they  could  care  less  who 
you  are,  and  that  is  what  I  was  told, 
because  it  is  a  Government  bureaucrat 
and  they  do  not  care.  Would  we  really 
invent  a  civil  service  set  of  rules  that 
are  that  cmnbersome  and  complex?  I 
do  not  think  we  would  really  design 
procurement  at  the  Pentagon  that  is 
so  complicated  that  it  takes  us  twice  as 
long  to  field  a  new  weapons  system  as 
it  should  and  it  is  twice  as  expensive.  I 
do  not  think  so. 

Would  we  really  go  out  and  say  we 
are  going  to  deal  with  AIDS  as  though 
it  is  a  civil  liberties  issue,  even  though 
it  may  kill  50,000  people  a  year  in  the 
1990's?  I  do  not  think  so. 

In  area  after  area  would  we  really 
say  there  is  nothing  we  can  do  alx>ut 
20,000  drug  addicts  in  New  York  City? 
I  do  not  think  so.  But  that  requires 
starting  at  the  begiiming  and  reasking 
the  tough  questions.  Would  we  accept 
a  Congress  that  is  going  into  its  third 
month  and  has  had  a  handful  of  votes, 
almost  no  serious  sessions,  no  real 
debate,  and  yet  thinlcs  of  itself  as  the 
100th  Congress? 

If  you  were  designing  from  the 
ground  up.  would  you  have  all  of  these 
subcommittees,  all  of  these  little 
chairmen  with  little  fiefdoms  running 
around  with  all  of  these  extra  staffers 
designed  to  write  press  releases  so  that 
their  bosses  look  important?  Would 
you  really  keep  all  kinds  of  rules  to 
make  the  Congress  ciunbersome  and 
difficult  and  expensive? 

Would  we  accept  the  notion  that  as 
a  country  we  cannot  solve  our  prob- 
lems and  so  we  Just  try  to  hide  from 
them,  which  is  frankly  what  both  par- 
ties are  tempted  to  do  in  all  too  many 
areas.  The  Democrats  do  not  seem 
eager  to  reform  the  welfare  state,  and 
Republicans  all  too  often  are  not  eager 
to  cut  the  Defense  Department.  Each 
has  pet  sacred  cows,  and  we  are  too 
willing  to  gore  or  goad  the  other  side's 
sacred  cows.  But  in  fact,  as  a  commu- 
nity, as  America,  do  we  not  need  to 
focus  on  all  of  them?  Do  we  not  need 
to  say  that  our  goal  is,  by  the  end  of 
this  century,  to  rethink  health  care,  to 
rethink  education,  to  rethink  retire- 
ment, to  rebuild  America  so  that  by 


the  year  2000.  which  is  not  very  far 
away— 13  years,  think  about  it— in  the 
not  very  distant  future  a  child  born 
today,  this  year,  will  graduate  from 
high  school  in  the  21st  century. 
Should  not  out  goal  be  to  do  whatever 
is  necessary  for  that  child  to  be  able  to 
have  the  kind  of  education,  the  kind 
of  job,  the  kind  of  Government  that 
allows  us  to  compete  with  anyone  any- 
where in  the  world? 

Over  the  next  few  months  I  am 
going  to  systematically  lay  out  the 
kinds  of  changes  that  I  think  have  to 
be  considered,  not  because  there  is  any 
Gingrich  plan  that  in  and  of  itself  is 
necessarly  appropriate,  not  because 
there  is  a  Gingrich  idea  or  a  Gingrich 
solution  which  in  and  of  itself  has  to 
be  adopted,  but  because  we  need  to 
start  arguing  about  airplanes.  And 
those  airplanes  are  not  just  money. 
We  need  to  start  arguing  about  big  so- 
lutions, big  approaches. 

There  are  changes.  I  was  very  struck 
with  the  recent  U.S.  News  February  23 
issue,  the  cover  of  which  was  entitled, 
"Lying  in  America:  Public  Concern 
Over  Honesty  and  Standards  of  Be- 
havior Has  Reached  the  Highest  Level 
Since  Watergate."  That  is  the  title. 

The  question  I  would  ask  is  it  would 
be  easy  just  to  point  to  the  White 
House.  Let  us  look  at  Wall  Street  with 
people  being  arrested  and  handcuffed. 
Let  us  look  at  the  U.S.  Congress  where 
we  have  at  least  one  committee  chair- 
man who  has  been  cited  to  the  Ethics 
Committee,  and  no  report  has  ever 
been  issued.  Let  us  loolE  at  the  whole 
notion  that,  of  course,  we  expect  poli- 
ticians to  lie;  we  expect  campaigns  to 
be  deceptive.  It  seems  to  me  those  are 
not  functions  of  money;  those  are 
functions  of  changing  behavior, 
changing  values,  and  changing  as- 
sumptions. 

Finally,  let  me  suggest  a  scary 
t>enchmark  for  all  of  us.  Andrei  Sak- 
harov.  the  Soviet  physicist,  said  re- 
cently, talking  about  Gorbachev's  pro- 
posed reforms,  "Something  real  is  hap- 
pening." Any  yoimger  American  who 
thinks  we  are  going  to  be  able  to  com- 
pete with  Japan  economically  and  the 
Soviets  diplomatically  and  militarily 
without  rethinking  what  we  are  doing 
had  better  look  at  what  Gorbachev  is 
up  to.  Here  is  a  relatively  young  dicta- 
tor who  may  well  t>e  in  charge  of  his 
country  for  25  years  who  is  starting 
off  saying  at  the  most  basic,  funda- 
mental levels  that  he  is  going  to  shake 
up  the  Soviet  system. 

Now  if  we  are  going  to  compete  with 
somebody  like  that,  without  shaking 
up  the  American  system,  we  are  just 
ludding  ourselves. 

Let  me  close  on  an  optimistic  note. 
There  is  a  recent  Focus  report,  issued 
by  the  Roosevelt  Center  for  American 
Policy  Studies  in  February,  which 
every  Member  of  this  Congress  ought 
to  look  at.  It  is  entitled.  "One  year  To 


Go:  Citizen  Attitudes  In  New  Hamp- 
shire." 

These  are  their  major  findings.  They 
say.  first  of  all.  while  participants  ex- 
pressed satisfaction  with  current  levels 
of  employment,  inflation,  and  interest 
rates,  they  displayed  great  anxiety 
about  the  future  of  the  economy.  The 
Federal  budget  deficit  is  viewed  as  a 
drag  on  the  future. 

The  trade  deficit  is  seen  as  a  threat 
to  Jobs  and  prosperity.  Overall  there  is 
a  pervasive  unease  about  the  future  of 
the  economy. 

Finding  2:  Beyond  this  generalized 
economic  anxiety,  participants  ex- 
pressed life  cycle  economic  fears. 
Younger  people  worried  about  that 
home  ownership  was  out  of  reach; 
middle-aged  parents  worried  about 
providing  quality  college  education  for 
their  children;  older  participants  wor- 
ried about  catastrophic  illness  and 
about  the  viability  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity System. 

Finding  3:  There  were  deep  concerns 
about  social  conditions  in  our  country. 

Finding  4:  Across  the  political  spec- 
trum, participants  were  troubled  about 
the  moral  condition  of  American  socie- 
ty. 

Finding  5:  Current  U.S.  foreign 
policy  is  not  going  well. 

Finding  6:  Overall  participants  were 
not  too  optimistic  or  enthusiastic 
about  the  direction  of  the  country. 

They  then  went  on  at  the  Roosevelt 
Center  to  ask  questions  about  politics, 
and  there  are  a  couple  of  key  things  I 
would  suggest.  Finding  No.  3  was  par- 
ticipants had  niunerous  negative  feel- 
ings about  the  current  political  and 
Presidential  selection  process. 

Listen  to  these  words: 

Participants  felt  that  the  process  was  es- 
sentially manipulative,  dominated  by  poll- 
sters and  media  experts  who  instructed  can- 
didates in  successful  dissembling.  Partici- 
pants felt  the  c>olitical  process  overloads 
them  with  information  that  is  unnecessary, 
unreliable,  or  contradictory.  Participants 
felt  that  the  political  process  emphasizes 
negative  dialogue  about  the  past  at  the  ex- 
pense of  positive  discussions  of  the  future. 

I  think  that  the  Roosevelt  Center  is 
doing  all  of  America  a  service  with  this 
kind  of  Focus  group.  They  got  people 
together  who  are  registered  voters  in 
both  parties,  and  they  sat  them  down, 
and  they  listened  for  several  hours  to 
what  they  were  concerned  about.  I 
think  every  politician  who  cares  about 
this  coiuitry  should  take  heart  from 
that  Focus  group,  t>ecause  what  did 
they  say?  They  said  they  luiow  Amer- 
ica is  in  trouble.  They  said  they  really 
have  to  solve  some  big  problems.  They 
said  those  problems  relate  to  us  as 
people;  they  relate  to  us  if  we  are 
young  and  we  want  a  job  and  we  want 
a  house.  They  relate  to  us  when  we 
are  middle-aged  and  want  to  make 
sure  our  Idds  get  through  school;  they 
relate  to  us  when  we  are  older  and  we 
worry  about  Social  Security  and  about 
catastrophic  illness. 
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They  also  said  they  were  tired  of  the 
mud-slinglng,  negative  campaigning, 
and  they  were  ready  for  a  serious  dia- 
logue. 

My  proposal  is  simple:  The  pressures 
to  pass  liberal-welfare-state  politics-as- 
usual  bills  is  going  to  t>e  overpowering. 
We  already  see  it  coming  this  week. 
The  pressure  to  throw  money  at  prob- 
lems and  suggest  that  that  will  some- 
how solve  them  is  going  to  be  enor- 
mous. 

I  would  like  to  suggest  to  my  col- 
leagues and  to  every  American  that 
the  No.  1  challenge  today  for  politi- 
cians, for  the  news  media,  and  for  citi- 
zens is  to  rethink  what  we  are  doing, 
not  just  to  spend  more  money  doing  it; 
to  reexamine  every  program,  not  just 
to  spend  6  percent  more  or  6  percent 
less,  and  to  re-think  how  we  do  it. 

I  was  very  struck  recently  with  an 
essay  on  welfare,  which  made  the 
point  that  serious  welfare  reform  is 
not  just  a  function  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, it  is  not  just  a  function  of 
the  state  government,  it  is  in  fact  a 
function  of  the  entire  society.  That  we 
as  a  community  have  an  obligation  to 
deal  with  it. 

Michael  Novak  wrote  an  article  enti- 
tled, 'A  Chance  to  Change  Our  Wel- 
fare Ways."  He  made  the  point  that  in 
a  bipartisan,  nonideological  group— 
they  had  20  scholars  get  together,  all 
the  way  from  the  left  to  the  right. 
They  studied  it;  they  issued  a  report 
called  "A  Community  of  Self-Reliance: 
The  New  Consensus  on  Family  and 
Welfare." 

They  came  up  with  10  major  recom- 
mendations. This  is  what  Novak  says: 

Families,  schools,  religious  institutions, 
professional  associations  of  every  land,  and 
the  media  must  become  involved  in  respond- 
ing to  the  plague  of  dependency.  Thus,  four 
of  the  recommendations  outline  principles 
for  the  private  sector. 

The  last  six  are  for  government.  The  most 
important  call  attention  to  the  following 
principles: 

Every  benefit  to  able-bodied  persons  en- 
tails obligations  to  society. 

These  obligations  include  accepting  the 
responsibility  to  support  one's  own  children 
through  work  and  to  give  one's  children  a 
sound  education  in  the  home  and  at  school. 

Clear  and  fair  sanctions  are  required  for 
those  who  do  not  meet  work  obligations, 
since  public  policy  must  assist  the  needy  not 
only  finacially,  but  also  by  siTtialing  the  be- 
haviors required  of  citizens  in  a  free  society. 

The  principle  of  federalism  must  be  re- 
spected, but  adjustments  are  needed  to  give 
states  and  localities  the  necessary  room  for 
innovation.  States  and  localities  are  current- 
ly at  the  leading  edge  of  new  programs  to 
attack  dependency  at  its  roots. 

I  draw  from  aU  this,  in  closing,  these 
thoughts.  First,  the  bill  coming  up  this 
week  should  be  sent  back  to  commit- 
tee. We  do  not  need  another  Great  So- 
ciety program,  to  spend  $500  million 
without  thinking.  We  need  a  clear, 
carefully     designed,     systematic     ap- 
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proach  to  understand  the  mental 
health  componmt  of  homelessness,  to 
design  a  nf***»T!f^  program  that  is  not 
Just  a  Washington  program,  is  not  Just 
a  Federal  Oovemment  program,  but 
draws  on  neighborhoods,  on  churches 
and  synagogues,  on  voluntary  associa- 
tions, on  dty  governments,  and  on 
state  governments  before  we  even 
think  about  the  Federal  Government. 

The  Federal  Government's  Job 
should  be  to  figure  out  what  it  is  that 
we  are  confronted  with  in  the  form  of 
the  mental  health  concerns  with  the 
homeless  and  how  we  could  shape  a 
national  policy  within  which  each  of 
those  local  elements  could  be  devel- 
oped. 

Second,  this  Congress  should  decide, 
frankly,  to  quit  wasting  time.  When 
Brazil  is  potentially  going  to  default 
on  $105  billion,  when  Lebanon  is  in 
the  process  of  being  occupied  by  the 
Syrian  army,  when  Gorbachev  is  work- 
ing hard  to  modernize  the  Soviet 
Unl<»i,  when  our  young  people  in 
school  this  afemoon  are  getting  less 
education  than  the  Japanese  or  Ger- 
mans they  have  to  compete  with  for  a 
lifetime,  we  need  to  be  worldng.  We 
need  to  be  focusing  on  the  right  issues. 
We  are  not  doing  that. 

We  are  not,  in  my  Judgment,  earning 
the  right  to  really  consider  ourselves 
the  100th  Congress.  We  are  not  earn- 
ing the  right  to  go  and  celebrate  the 
Constitution  in  Philadelphia.  We  are 
not  doing  the  things  the  Founding  Fa- 
thers would  have  hoped  for. 

It  is  not  too  late,  but  time  is  run- 
ning. We  are  on  a  tightrope.  Ronald 
Reagan  led  America  back  for  the 
chaos  and  the  colli^^se  of  the  liberal 
welfare  state,  from  13-percent  infla- 
tion, 22-percent  interest  rates,  and 
massive  unemployment. 

The  indicator  in  January,  as  the  in- 
flati<»  rate  went  back  up  to  8.7  per- 
cent, the  highest  in  4Vi  years,  is  that  if 
we  do  bad  things  we  can  make  our- 
selves sick.  Much  like  an  alcoholic  who 
has  been  temporarily  better,  we  run 
the  great  danger  that  if  starting  this 
week  we  reach  out  for  $500  million 
here  and  $2  billion  there  and  $7  billion 
there,  by  the  end  of  this  year  we  will 
(Hice  again  be  sXcHl. 

It  is  possible  to  go  back  into  the 
swamp  of  the  liberal  welfare  state,  to 
create  once  again  the  bureaucracy,  the 
mindless  spending,  the  habit  of  throw- 
ing money  at  problems,  that  made 
Amerka  sick  in  the  seventies. 

We  are  not  a  very  healthy  society.  It 
would  not  take  much  to  push  us  into  a 
recession:  it  would  not  take  much  to 
push  us  into  inflation.  We  have  an 
even  less  healthy  world  economy.  It 
would  not  take  much  to  cause  a  great 
debt  crisis,  and  in  fact  to  recreate  the 
conditions  of  the  Great  Depression. 

We  are  playing  with  fire.  This  Con- 
gress should  stop  that  practice  now, 
should  begin  rethinking  what  we  are 
doing,  and  should  lay  on  the  table  all 


of  the  challenges  necessary  to  make 
America  healthy  again. 

Ronald  Reagan,  in  his  first  inaugu- 
ral, in  1981.  standing  on  the  Capitol 
steps,  said:  "We  have  every  right  to 
dream  heroic  dreams.  After  all.  we're 
Americans." 

Let  me  suggest  that  he  did  not  mean 
by  that  that  we  were  black  or  white  or 
yellow  or  brown  or  red.  He  did  not 
mean  by  that  that  we  had  been  bom 
on  the  North  American  continent. 
That  American  was  a  way  of  life,  a 
way  of  thinking;  it  was  the  E>eclara- 
tion  of  Independence,  the  Constitu- 
tion, the  rule  of  law;  it  was  the  process 
of  free  elections;  it  was  the  economic 
power  of  the  free  enterprise  system;  it 
was  the  inventiveness  of  high  technol- 
ogy improving  our  lives. 

I  would  say  in  all  honesty  that  while 
the  first  term  of  Ronald  Reagan 
solved  a  number  of  problems  and 
brought  us  up  from  the  swamp  of  the 
liberal  welfare  state,  for  2  years  now 
we  have  been  marking  time.  We  have 
been  slowly  drifting  and  we  are  about 
to  start  getting  sicker  again. 

If  we  are  to  regain  the  right  to  say 
to  our  children  and  our  gran  hildren. 
"We  have  every  right  to  dream  heroic 
dreams,"  we  have  a  lot  of  work  to  do. 
This  Congress  is  currently  not  doing 
it.  This  week  is  measured  against  the 
challenges  we  face,  a  minor  disaster.  It 
is  time  to  quit  wasting  our  time;  it  is 
time  to  quit  wasting  our  money;  it  is 
time  to  force  ourselves  to  the  difficult 
challenge  of  looking  at  those  six  gaps 
and  forcing  the  right  magnitude  of  so- 
lutions and  beginning  the  real  debate 
about  how  to  have  a  healthy,  safe, 
prosperous,  and  free  America  in  the 
21st  century. 


DEMONSTRATING  THE  NUMBER 
OP  HOMELESS  IN  AMERICA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  [Mr.  ConyersI 
is  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
gather  here  on  the  eve  of  the  passage 
of  a  very  important  bill  that  addresses 
the  alarming  increase  of  homelessness 
in  the  last  few  years.  We  have  home- 
les  relief  legislation  made  the  top  pri- 
ority of  the  Congress,  in  which  we  now 
take  Federal  action  in  response  to  the 
overwhelming  evidence  that  the  explo- 
sion in  the  number  of  homeless  has 
outrun  the  ability  of  the  local  govern- 
ments, charitable  organizations  and  in- 
dividuals to  cope  with  the  problem. 

Cities  across  the  country,  from  Los 
Angeles  to  Washington,  report  that 
homeless  people,  including  those  with 
families  and  children,  are  routinely 
b^ng  turned  away  from  emergency 
shelters  due  to  the  lack  of  space. 

8o  I  join  with  a  number  of  my  col- 
leagues who  tonight  will,  with  Mitch 
Snyder  and  others,  spend  a  night  out 
on  the  grates  to  indicate  to  the  Presi- 


dent of  the  United  States,  who  said 
that  he  did  not  know  of  any  homeless, 
that  they  are  all  around  us  here  in  the 
Nation's  Capitol;  they  are  on  the  17th 
Street  side  of  the  Executive  Office 
Building;  they  are  in  Lafayette  Park, 
across  from  the  White  House  on  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue;  they  are  in  front  of 
the  Library  of  Congress;  they  are  all 
over.  It  is  hard  not  to  have  seen  them. 

In  my  city  of  Detroit,  we  think  there 
are  about  27.000  homeless  people.  In 
my  State  of  Michigan,  there  are 
90,000.  In  America,  there  are  some- 
where between  3  and  4  million;  we  do 
not  really  know  for  sure,  nobody  has 
ever  counted  them. 

Because  of  the  studies  that  have 
gone  on  and  the  increased  attention, 
we  know  homelessness  is  a  cause  of 
the  following:  Increased  unemploy- 
ment. Inadequate  community  re- 
sources for  the  mentally  ill.  many  of 
them  desperately  need  help;  increased 
in  personal  crises,  cuts  in  public  assist- 
ance, and  the  decline  of  the  number  of 
low-cost,  low-income  housing  units 
that  ar^  available. 
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So  we  will  be  taking  up  for  probably 
rather  speedy  passage  a  new  bill  that 
will  bring  new  money  into  the  Federal 
Emergency  Management  Agency,  at 
least  tripling  the  amount  of  money 
that  will  be  going  to  the  homeless  in 
America. 

I  want  to  congratulate  the  Speaker 
and  the  majority  leader,  the  more 
than  100  Members  who  have  cospon- 
sored  this  legislation  and  to  let  every- 
body kaiow  that  the  time  has  come 
that  we  face  up  to  this  problem.  The 
homeless  have  been  unseen  for  far,  far 
too  loilg.  What  we  are  going  to  be 
doing  tonight  to  continue  to  dramatize 
this  situation  and  what  we  will  t>e 
doing  here  in  the  Congress  tomorrow, 
I  think  is  evidence  of  the  compassion 
and  understanding  of  the  situation 
that  millions  of  Americans  are  facing. 

I  am  very  pleased  to  be  a  part  of  this 
endeavor. 

I  hope  that  more  people  in  America 
will  realize  that  this  problem  is  one 
that  can  no  longer  be  ignored.  We 
know  Chere  are  many  more  homeless 
than  there  used  to  be.  We  know  that 
there  ftre  these  tremendous  sociologi- 
cal problems  that  are  bearing  down 
upon  us.  We  are  saying  to  everybody 
in  this  country  that  no  one  needs  to  be 
homeless. 

So  I  join  very  proudly  in  this  effort 
with  those  who  have  worked  with 
Mitch  Snyder,  with  the  Coalition  for 
the  Homeless  across  this  country,  we 
join  in  and  say  that  there  can  be  a 
remedy  fashioned,  there  is  a  solution 
and  I  think  this  is  a  most  encouraging 
thing  that  has  happened  in  the  last 
several  years  on  this  subject. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 


SUBMISSION   OF   RULES  OF  THE 
SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON 

AGING     OF    THE     HOUSE     FOR 
THE  lOOTH  CONGRESS 

(Mr.  ROYBAL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. ) 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant  to  the 
requirement  of  clause  2(a)  of  rule  XI  of  the 
Rules   of  the   House  of   Representatives,    I 
submit  herewith  the  rules  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Aging  for  the  100th  Congress  In  the 
Record  at  this  point.  The  rules  were  adopted 
by  the  committee  on  February  25,  1 987. 
Runs  or  Procedure— Select  Committee  on 
Aging 
(As  adopted  February  25.  1987,  100th 
Coneress,  1st  Session) 

INTRODUCTION 

The  permanent  Select  Committee  on 
Aging  was  established  on  October  2,  1974 
when  the  amendment  to  H.  Res.  988,  the 
Committee  Reform  Amendments  of  1974. 
was  adopted  by  the  House.  The  amendment 
was  subsequently  incorporated  in  the  Rules 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  as  Rule  X 
(i).  which  reads  as  follows: 

(g)  There  shall  be  in  the  House  the  per- 
manent Select  Committee  on  Aging,  which 
shall  not  have  legislative  jurisdiction  but 
which  shall  have  jurisdiction 

( 1 )  to  conduct  a  continuing  comprehensive 
study  and  review  of  the  problems  of  the 
older  American,  including  but  not  limited  to 
income  maintenance,  housing,  health  (in- 
cluding medical  research),  welfare,  employ- 
ment, education,  recreation,  and  participa- 
tion In  family  and  community  life  as  self-re- 
specting citizens; 

(2)  to  study  the  use  of  all  practicable 
means  and  methods  of  encouraging  the  de- 
velopment of  public  and  private  programs 
and  policies  which  will  assist  the  older 
American  in  taking  a  full  part  in  national 
life  and  which  will  encourage  the  utilization 
of  the  knowledge,  skills,  special  aptitudes, 
and  abilities  of  older  Americans  to  contrib- 
ute to  a  better  quality  of  life  for  all  Ameri- 
cans; 

(3)  to  develop  policies  that  would  encour- 
age the  coordination  of  both  governmental 
and  private  programs  designed  to  deal  with 
problems  of  aging;  and 

(4)  to  review  any  recommendations  made 
by  the  President  or  by  the  White  House 
Conference  on  Aging  relating  to  programs 
or  policies  affecting  older  Americans. 

The  Honorable  William  J.  Randall  of  Mis- 
souri was  appointed  the  first  Chairman  of 
the  new  Select  Committee  on  Aging  by 
Speaker  Carl  Albert  on  February  6,  1975. 

The  Honorable  Claude  Pepper  succeeded 
as  Chairman  on  January  17,  1977,  having 
been  appointed  by  Speaker  Thomas  P. 
O'Neill,  Jr. 

The  Honorable  Eldward  R.  Roybal  suc- 
ceeded Congressman  Pepper  as  Chairman 
on  January  1983,  also  having  tteen  appoint- 
ed by  Speaker  Thomas  P.  O'Neill,  Jr. 

In  keeping  with  House  rules  that  commit- 
tees with  membership  of  20  or  more  mem- 
bers have  at  least  4  subcommittees,  the  fol- 
lowing subcommittees  have  been  estab- 
lished: 

Subcommittee  No.  1— Retirement  Income 
and  Employment.  Mr.  Roybal,  Chairman, 
Mr.  Tauke,  Ranking  Minority  Member. 

Subcommittee  No.  2— Health  and  Long- 
Term  Care,  Mr.  Pepper,  Chairman,  Mr. 
Regula.  Ranking  Minority  Member. 


Subcommittee  No.  3— Housing  and  Con- 
sumer Interests.  Mr.  Bonlcer.  Chairman,  Mr. 
Hammerschmidt,  Ranking  Minority 
Meml)er. 

Subcommittee  No.  4— Human  Services, 
Mr.  Biaggi,  Chairman, 

RULE  NO.  1 —GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

(a)  Rules  of  the  House— The  Rules  of  the 
House  are  the  rules  of  the  Permanent  Select 
Committee  on  Aging  and  its  subcommittees 
so  far  as  applicable,  except  that  a  motion  to 
recess  from  day  to  day  is  a  motion  of  high 
privilege  in  committee  and  subcommittee. 

(b)  Authority  to  sit  and  act— For  the  pur- 
pose of  carrying  out  any  of  its  functions  and 
duties  under  House  Rules  X  and  XI,  the 
committee  is  authorized  to— 

(1)  sit  and  act  at  such  times  and  places 
within  the  United  States,  whether  the 
House  is  in  session,  has  recessed,  or  has  ad- 
journed, and  to  hold  such  hearings,  and 

(2)  require,  subject  to  Committee  Rule  6. 
by  subpoena  or  otherwise,  the  attendance 
and  testimony  of  such  witnesses  and  the 
production  of  such  txraks,  records,  corre- 
spondence, memoranda,  papers,  and  docu- 
ments as  it  deems  necessary.  The  Chairman 
of  the  committee,  or  any  member  designat- 
ed by  such  chairman,  may  administer  oaths 
to  any  witness. 

(c)  Investigations— The  committee  is  au- 
thorized at  any  time  to  consider  such  inves- 
tigations and  studies  as  it  may  consider  nec- 
essary or  appropriate  in  the  exercise  of  its 
responsibilities  under  Rule  X,  and  (subject 
to  the  adoption  of  an  expense  resolution )  to 
incur  expenses  (including  travel  expenses) 
in  connection  therewith. 

(d)  Application— Each  subcommittee  of 
the  committee  is  a  part  of  the  committee 
and  is  subject  to  the  authority  and  direction 
of  the  committee  and  to  its  rules  so  far  as 
applicable.  Except  where  the  terms  "full 
committee"  and  "subcommittee"  are  specifi- 
cally referred  to,  the  following  rules  shall 
apply  to  the  Select  Committee  on  Aging  and 
its  subcommittees  as  well  as  to  the  respec- 
tive chairmen. 

RULE  NO.  2— REGULAR  AND  SPECIAL  MEETINGS 

(a)  Regular  Meeting  Days— The  Perma- 
nent Select  Committee  on  Aging  shall  meet 
on  the  F^rst  Thursday  of  each  month  at  2:00 
p.m.  except  when  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives has  adjourned  or  recessed,  except  that 
regular  meetings  shall  be  cancelled  when 
they  conflict  with  meetings  of  either  party's 
caucus  or  conference.  The  chairman  is  au- 
thorized to  dispense  with  a  regular  meeting 
or  to  change  the  date  thereof. 

(b)  Special  Meetings— The  Chairman  may 
call  additional  meetings  when  circumstances 
warrant.  A  special  meeting  of  the  committee 
may  be  requested  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  House  Rule  XI  2(c).  Subcom- 
mittees shall  meet  at  the  call  of  the  sulxxjm- 
mittee  chairman. 

RULE  NO.  3— PROCEDURE  POR  HEARINGS  AND 
MEETINGS 

(a)  Open  meetings  and  hearings— All 
meetings  and  hearings  shall  be  open  to  the 
public  except  when  the  committee,  in  open 
session  and  with  a  majority  present,  deter- 
mines by  a  roUcall  vote  that  all  or  part  of 
the  remainder  of  the  meeting  or  hearing  on 
that  day  shall  l>e  closed  to  the  public.  All 
meetings  and  hearings  of  the  Conunittee 
shall  also  l>e  conducted  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  House  Rule  XI  (2KgKl) 
and  (2). 

(b)  Agenda— Every  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee, unless  prevented  by  unusual  circum- 
stances, shall  lie  provided  an  agenda  at  least 
3  calendar  days  (excluding  Saturdays,  Sun- 


days and  legal  holidays)  prior  to  each  meet- 
ing or  hearing  explaining— 

( 1 )  the  purpose  of  the  meeting  or  hearing; 
and 

(2)  the  names,  titles,  background  and  rea- 
sons for  the  appearance  of  any  witness.  The 
minority  staff  shall  be  responsible  for  pro- 
viding the  same  information  on  witnesses 
whom  the  minority  may  request. 

The  Chairman,  with  the  consent  of  the 
ranking  Minority  Member,  may  waive  the  3 
calenadar  day  requirement. 

(c)  Ranking  Majority  Member  to  Preside— 
If  the  chairman  is  not  present  at  any  meet- 
ing of  the  committee,  the  ranking  meml>er 
of  the  majority  on  the  committee  who  is 
present  shall  preside  at  that  meeting. 

(d)  Coordination— In  order  that  the  chair- 
man of  the  full  committee  may  coordinate 
committee  facilites  and  hearing  plans,  each 
subcommittee  chairman  shall  notify  him  of 
any  hearing  plans  at  least  two  weeks  in  ad- 
vance of  the  date  of  commencement  of  hear- 
ings, including  the  date,  place,  subject 
matter,  and  the  names  of  witnesses,  willing 
and  unwilling,  who  would  t>e  called  to  testi- 
fy, including,  to  the  extent  he  is  advised 
thereof,  witnesses  whom  the  minority  mem- 
bers may  request.  The  minority  members 
shall  supply  the  names  of  witnesses  they 
intend  to  call  to  the  chairman  of  the  full 
committee  or  subcommittee  at  the  earliest 
possible  date. 

(e)  Public  notice— The  chairman  of  the 
committee  shall  make  public  announcement 
of  the  date,  place,  and  subject  matter  of  any 
hearing  at  least  one  week  before  the  com- 
mencement of  the  hearing.  If  the  chairman 
determines  that  there  is  good  cause  to  begin 
the  hearing  sooner,  he  shall  make  the  an- 
nouncement at  the  earliest  possible  date. 

(f)  Sul)Committee  hearings— A  subcomiiiit- 
tee  holding  hearings  in  the  field  may  hold  a 
hearing  on  any  matter  that  is  within  the 
committee's  jurisdiction,  whether  or  not  the 
matter  falls  within  the  jurisdiction  fixed  for 
that  subcommittee. 

(g)  Investigative  hearings— Investigative 
hearings  held  by  the  committee  shall  be 
conducted  in  accordance  with  House  Rule 
XI  2(k). 

(h)  Broadcast  of  hearings — When  ap- 
proved by  a  majority  vote  of  the  committee, 
an  open  meeting  or  hearing  of  the  commit- 
tee may  be  covered,  in  whole  or  in  part,  by 
television  broadcasts,  radio  broadcasts,  and 
still  photography,  or  by  any  such  methods 
of  coverage,  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
House  Rule  XI,  3.  In  order  to  enforce  the 
provisions  of  this  paragraph,  or  to  maintain 
an  acceptable  standard  or  dignity,  propriety 
and  decorum,  the  committee  may  order 
such  alteration,  curtailment,  or  discontinu- 
ance of  coverage  as  it  determines  necessary. 

(i)  Public  record— A  stenographic  record' 
of  all  testimony  shall  l>e  kept  of  public  hear- 
ings and  shall  t>e  made  available  on  such 
conditions  as  the  chairman  may  prescribe. 


RULE  NO.  4- 


-SCHEDULING  OF  WITNXSSBS: 
INTERROGATION 


(a)  Procedure— A  committee  member  may 
question  a  witness  only  when  recognized  by 
the  chairman  for  that  purpose.  In  accord- 
ance with  House  Rule  XI  2(jK2),  each  com- 
mittee member  may  request  up  to  5  minutes 
to  question  a  witness  in  any  hearing  until 
each  member  who  so  desires  has  had  such 
opportunity.  Until  all  such  requests  have 
been  satisfied,  the  chairman  shall.  Insofar 
as  practicable,  recognize  alternately  on  the 
t>asls  of  seniority  those  majority  and  minori- 
ty members  present  at  the  time  the  hearing 
was  called  to  order  and  others  on  the  basis 
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of  their  kitItbI  at  the  hearing.  Thereafter, 
additkwal  time  may  be  extended  at  the  dls- 
cretiOB  of  the  chairman. 

(b)  Statements— Witnesses  appearing 
btfoce  the  committee  shall,  as  far  as  practi- 
cable, submit  written  statements  at  least 
twenty-four  hours  in  advance  of  their  ap- 
pearance. 

(c)  Scheduling  of  witnesses— Whenever 
any  bearing  is  ccmducted  by  the  committee 
upon  any  measure  or  matter,  every  effort 
shan  be  made  to  insure  broad  representa- 
ttan  fMMB  interested  groups  and  individuals 
In  order  to  insure  a  balaixwd  hearing  record 
faithfully  representative  of  all  views,  both 
pro  and  con.  (m  such  measure  or  matter. 

<d)  llinority  witnesses— The  minority 
party  members  of  the  committee  shall  be 
entitled,  upon  request  to  the  chairman  by  a 
majority  of  them  before  the  completion  of 
the  hearing,  to  call  witnesses  selected  by  the 
minority  to  testify  with  respect  to  that 
measure  or  matter  during  at  least  one  day 
of  hearing  thereon. 

KDIX  RO.  5— PROXIES 

(a)  In  general— A  member  may  vote  by 
proxy  on  any  measure  or  matter  before  the 
committee  and  on  any  amendment  or 
motion  pertaining  thereto. 

(b)  Umitations— A  proxy  shall  be  in  writ- 
ing and  be  signed  by  the  member  granting 
the  proxy,  it  shall  show  the  date  and  time 
of  day  it  was  signed  and  the  date  for  which 
It  is  givoi  and  the  member  to  whom  the 
proxy  is  given.  Each  proxy  authorization 
sbaU  state  that  the  member  is  absent  on  of- 
ficial business  or  is  otherwise  unable  to  be 
present,  and  shall  be  limited  to  the  date  and 
the  specific  measure  or  matter  to  which  it 
applies;  and.  unless  it  states  otherwise,  it 
shall  apply  to  any  amendments  or  motions 
pertaining  to  the  measure  or  matter. 

K0U  RO.  S— SUBPOEIIA  POWER 

(a)  Authority  to  issue  subpoenas— A  sub- 
poena may  be  authorized  and  issued  by  the 
committee  in  the  conduct  of  any  investiga- 
tion or  series  of  investigations  or  activities. 
cmly  when  authorized  by  a  majority  of  the 
members  voting,  a  majority  being  present. 
The  power  to  authorize  and  issue  subpoenas 
may  be  delegated  to  the  chairman  of  the 
cmnmittee  pursuant  to  such  rules  and  under 
such  limitations  as  the  committee  may  pre- 
scribe. Authorized  subpoenas  shall  be  signed 
by  the  chairman  of  the  committee  or  any 
member  designated  by  the  committee.  The 
provisions  of  House  Rule  XI  (2  Mm)  shall 
aM>ly  to  the  operation  of  this  Rule. 

(b)  Enforcement  of  subpoenas— Compli- 
ance with  any  subpoenas  issued  by  the  com- 
mittee may  be  enforced  only  as  authorized 
by  the  House. 

RULE  NO.  T— COMMrrTEE  PUBUCATIONS 

(a)  Reports— No  report,  staff  study  or 
other  document  which  contains  findings, 
conclusions,  policy  recommendations  or  sug- 
geatlona  or  which  purports  to  express  pub- 
licly the  findings  or  recommendations  of  the 
committee  may  be  released  to  the  public  or 
fUed  with  the  Clerk  of  the  House  unless  ap- 
proved by  a  majority  of  the  committee  at  a 
meeting,  a  quorum  being  present. 

(b)  Additional  views— If .  at  the  time  of  ap- 
proval of  any  measure  or  matter  by  the 
committee,  any  member  of  the  committee 
gives  notice  of  intention  to  file  supplemen- 
tal, minority,  or  additimial  views,  that 
member  shall  be  entitled  to  not  less  than 
three  calendar  days  (excluding  Saturdays, 
Sundays,  and  legal  holidays)  in  which  to  file 
such  views,  in  writing  and  signed  by  ttiat 
member,  with  the  clerk  of  the  committee. 
All  such  views  ao  filed  by  one  or  more  mem- 


bers of  the  committee  shall  be  included 
witfein,  and  shall  be  a  part  of,  the  report  ap- 
proved by  the  conunittee  with  respect  to 
that  measure  or  matter.  The  report  of  the 
coRimittee  upon  that  measure  or  matter 
shall  be  printed  in  a  single  volume  which— 

( 1)  shall  include  all  supplemental,  minori- 
ty, 0r  additional  views  which  have  been  sub- 
mitted by  the  time  of  the  filing  of  the 
report,  and 

(2)  shall  bear  upon  its  cover  a  recital  that 
any  such  supplemental,  minority,  or  addi- 
tional views  are  included  as  part  of  the 
report. 

(c>  Other  reports— Any  report,  staff  study 
or  other  document  printed  by  the  commit- 
tee for  release  to  the  public  and  not  ap- 
proved by  the  committee  shall  bear  on  its 
covtr  the  following  disclaimer:  "This  docu- 
ment has  been  printed  for  informational 
purposes  only.  It  does  not  represent  either 
findings  or  recommendations  adopted  by 
this  Committee." 

RULE  NO.  « — QUORUMS 

(a)  In  general— One-third  of  the  members 
of  the  committee  shall  constitute  a  quorum 
of  the  committee  for  the  purpose  of  conven- 
ing meetings  and  conducting  business  (other 
than  for  the  consideration  of  any  report, 
measure  or  recommendation,  and  voting  on 
the  authorization  of  subpoenas  and  on  the 
closing  of  hearings  and  business  meetings  to 
the  public).  The  provisions  of  House  Rule 
XI  (2)<f )  shall  also  apply  to  the  operation  of 
this  rule. 

(b)  Quorum  for  taking  testimony— Two 
members  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for 
takbig  testimony  and  receiving  evidence. 

(c)  Points  of  order— Any  committee 
member  present  at  a  committee  meeting 
may  make  a  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is 
not  present  under  the  conditions  set  forth 
in  this  rule,  but  a  quorum  shall  be  deemed 
present  unless  a  member  objects  to  the 
transaction  of  business  because  of  the  lack 
of  a  quorum. 

RULE  HO.  9— ROLLCAIXS 

A  rollcall  of  the  members  may  be  had 
\ipat\  the  request  of  any  member. 

RULE  NO.  10— COimiTTEE  RECORDS 

Generally- (a)  The  committee  shall  keep 
a  complete  record  of  all  committee  action 
which  shall  include  a  record  of  the  votes  on 
any  question  on  which  a  rollcall  vote  is  de- 
manded. TTie  result  of  each  such  rollcall 
vote  shall  be  made  available  by  the  commit- 
tee for  inspection  by  the  public  at  reasona- 
ble times  in  the  offices  of  the  committee.  In- 
formation so  available  for  public  inspection 
shall  include  a  description  of  the  amend- 
ment, motion,  order  or  other  proposition 
and  the  name  of  each  Member  voting  for 
and  each  Member  voting  against  such 
amendment,  motion,  order,  or  proposition, 
and  whether  by  proxy  or  in  person,  and  the 
names  of  those  Members  present  but  not 
voting,  (b)  All  committee  hearings,  records, 
data,  charts,  and  files  shall  be  kept  separate 
and  distinct  from  the  congressional  office 
records  of  the  Member  and  shall  be  avail- 
able for  public  inspection  at  the  discretion 
of  the  Chairman  in  consultation  with  the 
Ranking  Minority  Member. 

RULE  NO.  1  1— COMJflTTEE  BUDGET 

(a)  Preparation— The  chairman  of  the  full 
conunittee  shall  prepare,  after  consultation 
with  the  subcommittee  chairmen  and  rank- 
ing minority  member,  a  budget  for  the  com- 
mittee which  shall  include  an  adequate 
budget  for  the  subcommittees  to  discharge 
their  responsibilities. 

(b)  i4pprocai— After  the  budget  has  been 
approved  by  the  majority  caucus,  the  chair- 


man shall  submit  it  to  the  full  committee 
for  consideration  at  a  meeting,  a  quorum 
being  present. 

RULE  NO.  13- TRAVEL 

(a)  In  oeneral— Any  member  of  the  com- 
mittee may  initiate  travel  requests  to  in- 
clude travel  requests  for  staff  personnel. 

<b)  LimitatioTM- Travel  requests  originat- 
ing in  a  subcommittee  must  be  approved  by 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee.  Re- 
quests for  travel  by  minority  members  or 
minority  staff  are  subject  to  the  approval  of 
the  ranging  minority  member  of  the  com- 
mittee. All  travel  entailing  the  use  of  com- 
mittee funds  is  subject  to  the  final  approval 
of  the  chairman. 

RULE  NO.  13— STAFF 

(a)  In  ffeneroi— Except  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided by  House  Rule  XI,  clauses  5  and  6,  the 
staff  of  the  committee  shall  be  subject  to 
the  direction  of  the  chairman  of  the  full 
committoe  and  shall  perform  such  duties  as 
he  may  assign. 

(b)  Authoritv— The  chairman  of  the  full 
committoe  shall  have  authority  to  hire  and 
discharge  employees  of  the  professional  and 
clerical  staff  of  the  full  committee  and  of 
subcommittees  subject  to  appropriate  ap- 
proval. 

(c)  New  positions— Ho  authorization  for 
the  creation  of  new  positions  shall  be  ap- 
proved unless  first  approved  by  the  majority 
caucus  and  subsequently  by  a  majority  vote 
of  the  committee,  a  quorum  being  present. 

RULE  NO.   14— AMENDMENTS  OF  RULES 

(a)  In  general— Ttie  rules  of  the  commit- 
tee may  be  modified,  amended,  or  repealed 
by  a  majority  vote  of  the  members  voting  at 
a  meeting  at  which  a  quorum  is  present. 

(b)  LtmttafioTis- Written  notice  of  any 
proposed  change  shall  be  provided  to  each 
member  of  the  committee  not  less  than  3 
calendar  days  (excluding  Saturdays,  Sun- 
days and  legal  public  holidays)  before  the 
meeting  date  on  which  such  change  is  to  be 
considered. 

tULE  NO.  15— SUBCOMMITTEES 

(a)  EstablishTnent-There  shall  be  four  (4) 
subcomntittees  with  which  shall  have  as- 
signed or  fixed  jurisdictions. 

(b)  Sizes  and  ratios— The  chairman  of  the 
full  committee  shall  consult  with  the  rank- 
ing minority  member  with  respect  to  the 
size  of  each  subcommittee,  with  due  regard 
for  the  preference  of  members  for  subcom- 
mittee assignments,  except  that  party  repre- 
sentation on  each  subcommittee  shall  be  no 
less  favorable  to  the  majority  party  than 
the  ratio  for  the  full  committee. 

(O  Ex  dfficio  members— The  chainnan  and 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  full  com- 
mittee shall  be  ex  officio  meml)ers  of  all 
subcommittees.  They  are  authorized  to  vote 
on  subcommittee  matters:  but,  unless  they 
are  regular  members  of  the  subcommittee, 
they  shall  not  be  counted  in  determining  a 
subcommittee  quorum  other  than  a  quorum 
for  the  purpose  of  taking  testimony. 

(d)  Non-member  participation— Any 
memt>er  of  the  committee  shall  have  the 
privilege  of  sitting  with  any  subcommittee 
during  its  hearings  or  deliberations  and  par- 
ticipate therein,  but  shall  not  have  author- 
ity to  vote  on  any  matter,  nor  be  counted 
present  for  the  purpose  of  a  quorum  for  any 
subcomnittee  action,  nor,  except  as  the  sub- 
committee chairman  or  a  majority  of  the 
subcommittee  may  permit,  participate  in 
questioning  witnesses  under  the  five 
minute-nile,  nor  raise  points  of  order  unless 
such  member  is  a  member  of  such  subcom- 
mittee. 


(e)  Task  Forces— The  chairman  of  the  full 
committee  may  appoint  task  forces  as  he 
deems  appropriate  and  necessary.  The  party 
representation  of  such  task  forces  shall  be 
determined  in  the  same  manner  as  party 
representation  on  sulxx>mmittees. 

SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON  AGING 
Edward  R.  Roybal,  Calif.,  chairman. 
Claude  Pepper.  Fla. 
Mario  Biaggi.  N.Y. 
Don  Honker,  Wash. 
Thomas  J.  Downey,  N.Y. 
James  J.  Plorio,  N.J. 
Harold  E.  Pord.  Tenn. 
William  J.  Hughes,  N.J. 
Marilyn  Lloyd,  Tenn. 
Mary  Rose  Oakar.  Ohio. 
Thomas  A.  Luken,  Ohio. 
Beverly  B.  Byron,  Md. 
Dan  Mica,  Fla. 
Henry  A.  Waxman,  Calif. 
Mike  SynEU-,  Okla. 
Butler  Derrick,  S.C. 
Bruce  P.  Vento,  Minn. 
Barney  Frank.  Mass. 
Tom  Lantos,  Calif. 
Ron  Wyden,  Oreg. 
Geo.  W.  Crockett,  Jr..  Mich. 
William  Hill  Boner.  Tenn. 
Ike  Skelton,  Mo. 
Dennis  M.  Hertel,  Mich. 
Robert  A.  Borski,  Pa. 
Rick  Boucher.  Va. 
Ben  Erdreich,  Ala. 
Buddy  MacKay,  Fla. 
Norman  Sisisky,  Va. 
Robert  E.  Wise,  Jr.,  W.  Va. 
Bill  Richardson,  N.  Mex. 
Harold  L.  Volkmer,  Mo. 
Bart  Gordon,  Tenn. 
Thomas  J.  Manton,  N.Y. 
Tommy  F.  Robinson,  Ark. 
Richard  H.  Stallings.  Idaho. 
James  McClure  Clarke.  N.C. 
Joseph  P.  Kennedy  II,  Mass. 
Louise  Mcintosh  Slaughter,  N.Y. 
Matthew  J.  Rinaido,  N.J. 
John  Paul  Hammerschmidt,  Ark. 
Ralph  Regvla,  Ohio. 
Norman  D.  Shumway.  Calif. 
Olympta  J.  Snowe.  Maine. 
James  M.  Jeffords,  Vt. 
Thomas  J.  Tauke,  Iowa. 
George  C.  Wortley.  N.Y. 
Jim  Courier,  N.J. 
Claudine  Schneider,  R.I. 
TTiomos  J.  Ridge,  Pa. 
Christopher  H.  Smith.  N.J. 
Sherwood  L.  Boehlert.  N.Y. 
Jim  Saxton,  N.J. 
Helen  Delich  Bentley.  Md. 
Jim  Lightfoot,  Iowa. 
Harris  W.  Fawell,  111. 
Jan  Meyers,  Kans. 
Ben  Blaz,  Guam. 
Patrick  L.  SwindaU,  Ga. 
Poui  B.  Henry,  Mich. 
Bill  Schuette,  Mich. 
Floyd  Spence,  S.C. 
William  F.  dinger,  Jr.,  Pa. 
Constance  A.  Morella.  Md. 
Patricia  F.  Saiki,  Hawaii. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Aknumzio  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
PoLry),  for  today  through  Thursday, 
March  5,  on  a(xx>unt  of  illness  in  the 
family. 


Mrs.  Lloyd  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Foley),  for  today  on  account  of  illness. 

Mr.  Mavroules  (at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Foley),  for  today  on  account  of 
illness. 

Mr.  McGrath  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Michel),  for  today  on  account  of  ill- 
ness. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  address  the  House,  following  the 
legislative  program  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mrs.  Morella)  and  to  revise 
and  extend  their  remarks  and  include 
extraneous  material:) 

Mr.  Archer,  for  60  minutes,  on 
March  10. 

Mr.  RoTH,  for  60  minutes,  on  March 
3. 

Mr.  Emerson,  for  30  minutes,  on 
March  4. 

Mr.  CoMBEST,  for  60  minutes,  on 
March  18. 

Mr.  Gingrich,  for  60  minutes,  today 
and  60  minutes,  March  5. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Gingrich)  and  to  revise 
and  extend  their  remarks  and  include 
extraneous  material:) 

Mr.  Shumway,  for  60  minutes,  on 
March  5. 

Mr.  LuNGREN,  for  5  minutes,  on 
March  4. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Dymally)  and  to  revise 
and  extend  their  remarks  and  include 
extraneous  material:) 

Mr.  PLEASE,  for  5  minutes,  on  March 
3,  4,  and  5. 

Mr.  LaFalce,  for  5  minutes,  on 
March  3.  4,  and  5. 

Mr.  CoNYERS,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Bruce,  for  60  minutes,  on  March 
11. 

Mr.  Panetta,  for  60  minutes,  on 
March  4. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remarks  was 
granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mrs.  Morella)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter: ) 

Mrs.  Saiki. 

Mr.  Lungren. 

Mr.  Fawell. 

Mr.  Frenzel. 

Mr.  RiNALDO. 

Mr.  Gradison. 

Mr.  Broomfield  in  four  instances. 
Mr.  Crane  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Barton  of  Texas. 
Mr.   Miller   of   Ohio   in   three   in- 
stances. 
Mr.  Lewis  of  California. 
Mr.  OxLEY. 
Mr.  Baker. 
Mr.  Solomon  in  four  instances. 


Mr.  Kemp  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Kyl. 

Mr.  McGrath. 

Mr.  CouRTER  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Coats. 

Mr.  Schulze. 

Mr.  Lightfoot. 

Mr.  Henry. 

Mr.  Saxton. 

Mr.  Weber. 

(The  following  Memt>ers  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Dymally)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Yatron  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Frank. 

Mr.  Dymally. 

Mr.  Traficant. 

Mr.  Vento. 

Mr.  HocHBRUECKNER  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  MiNETA. 

Mr.  DwYER  of  New  Jersey. 
Mr.  Waxman. 

Mr.  Hall  of  Ohio  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Miller  of  California  in  two  in- 
stances. 
Mr.  Studds. 
Mr.  Rahall. 
Mr.  Stark. 

Mrs.  Lloyd  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Rodino  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Nelson  of  Florida. 
Mr.  Ortiz. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  aidjoum. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  5  o'cl(x;k  and  53  minutes 
p.m.),  the  House  adjourned  until  to- 
morrow. Wednesday,  March  4,  1987.  at 
2  p.m. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

729.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Educa- 
tion, transmitting  a  copy  of  final  regula- 
tions for  postsecondary  education  programs 
for  handicapped  persons,  pursuant  to  20 
U.S.C.  1232(d)(1):  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 

730.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  amend  the  National  l^tiffic 
and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of  1966  and 
the  Motor  Vehicle  Information  and  Cost 
Savings  Act  to  authorize  appropriations  for 
fiscal  years  1988  and  1989,  and  for  other 
purposes,  pursuant  to  31  U.S.C.  1110;  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

731.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State.  Legislative  and  Intergovemmentid 
Affairs,  transmitting  notification  of  Presi- 
dential Determination  No.  97-9,  "Certifica- 
tions for  Narcotics  Source  and  Transit 
Countries  under  Public  Law  99-570,"  certi- 
fying that  23  major  narcotics  producing 
and/or  trafficking  countries  have  cooperat- 
ed fully  with  the  United  States,  or  taken 
adequate  steps  on  their  own,  to  control  nar- 
cotics   production,    tr&fficlLing,    or    money 
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lumderinc  that  oertiflntlon  of  two  coun- 
trttm—lMom  and  LetMnon— is  In  the  viUl  na- 
Uonal  interesti  of  the  United  SUtes,  and 
the  detenninatkm  that  the  Preaident  will 
not  certify  five  countries:  to  the  Committee 
on  Vtar^cn  Affairs. 

m.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary. 
liTglslatlTr  and  Intergovernmental  Affairs, 
Department  of  State,  transmitting  notifica- 
tion of  the  intent  to  continue  assistance  for 
O  Salvador  under  the  Anti-Terrorism  As- 
■latance  tATA]  Frocram  as  per  chapter  8. 
aectlan  571  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
IMl,  as  amended:  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affain. 

733.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Federal 
Labor  Relations  Authority,  transmitting  a 
report  of  the  agency's  activities  under  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act  during  calen- 
dar year  1986.  pursuant  to  5  n.S.C.  552(d): 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Oper- 
atlMiB. 

734.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Board  of 
Ooveraors,  Federal  Reserve  System,  trans- 
mitting a  report  of  the  Board's  activities 
under  the  FreediHn  of  Information  Act 
during  calendar  year  1986,  pursuant  to  5 
V&C.  5S2(d):  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

735.  A  letter  from  the  Managing  Director. 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  transmit- 
ting a  report  of  the  Commission's  compli- 
ance with  the  competition  advocacy  pro- 
gram, pursuant  to  41  U.S.C  419;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

736.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  to  the 
Board.  U.S.  Railroad  Retirement  Board, 
transmitting  a  report  of  the  Board's  compli- 
ance with  the  Government  in  the  Sunshine 
Act  for  calendar  year  1986,  pursuant  to  5 
n.S.C.  553b<J):  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

737.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health 
mnd  Human  Services,  transmitting  a  report 
ctmceming  prenatal  care  for  eligible  low- 
income,  requested  in  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Appropriations  Report  No.  99-151:  joint- 
ly, to  the  Committees  on  Appropriations 
and  Energy  and  Commerce. 

738.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Labor, 
transmitting  the  ERISA  annual  report  for 
1985.  describing  the  Department's  adminis- 
tration of  its  responsibilities  under  ERISA 
during  calendar  year  1985,  pursuant  to  29 
Uj8.C  1143(b);  Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on 
Ways  and  Means  and  Education  and  Labor. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON 
PUBLIC  BILI^S  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII.  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows; 

Mr.  DINOELL:  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce.  HJl.  558.  A  bill  to  provide  ur- 
gently needed  assistance  to  protect  and  im- 
prove the  lives  and  safety  of  the  homeless. 
with  special  emphasis  on  families  and  chil- 
dren; with  amendments  (Rept.  100-10.  Pt  2. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  DINGELL:  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Cmnmerce.  HJl.  87.  A  bill  to  amend  the 
Energy  Policy  and  Conservation  Act  with 
respect  to  energy  conservation  standards  for 
appliances:  with  an  amendment  (Rept.  100- 
11).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  Houae  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXII,  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  PANETTA  (for  himself.  Mr.  de 
LA  Gabza.  Mr.  Madigam.  Mr.  Ekek- 
SOH,  Mr.  Foley.  Mr.  Coelho.  and  Mr. 
Jetfords): 
K.R.  1340.  A  bill  to  improve  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
commodity  distribution   activities,   and   for 
other  purpKises;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. 

By  Mr.  BOUCHER  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Evans,  and  Mr.  Bryant): 
H.R.  1341.  A  bill  to  amend  title  28.  United 
States    Code,    to   allow    suits   against    the 
United  States  for  acts  or  omissions  of  con- 
tractors in  carrying  out  the  Atomic  Weap- 
ons Testing  Program,  and  to  substitute  the 
United   States   as  the   party   defendant   in 
suits  brought  against  such  contractors;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BIAGGI: 
H.R.    1342.   A   bill   to   improve   American 
competitiveness  through   grants   for  worli- 
place  literacy  programs;  to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  BOUCHER: 
H.R.  1343.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Food  Secu- 
rity Act  of  1985  to  streamline  the  procedure 
for  use  of  conservation  plans  to  comply  with 
the   prohibition   on   production   on   highly 
erodible  lands,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mrs.  BENTLEY: 
H.R.  1344.  A  bUl  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  restoration  of  Port  McHenry; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BOUCHER  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  DeWine): 
H.R.  1345.  A  bill  to  amend  title  35  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  extend  the  term  of 
patents  for  agricultural  and  chemical  prod- 
ucts for  the  period  during  which  they  un- 
derwent regulatory  review:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BRUCE  (for  himself,  Mr.  An- 
NUNZio.     Mr.     Dorgan     of     North 
Dakota.  Mr.  Durbin.  Mr.  Guckman. 
Mr.   Hubbard,  Mr.  Levin  of  Michi- 
gan.  Mr.   LiGHTFOOT.   Mr.   Maoigan. 
Mr.  Penny,  Mr.  Price  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Stallings.  Mr.  I'hobias  of  Georgia, 
and  Mr.  Towns): 
a.R.  1346.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  De- 
port Insurance  Act  to  establish  an  emergen- 
cy temporary  procedure  to  facilitate  the  re- 
structuring or  canceling  of  certain  agricul- 
tural  loans  by   agricultural   banks:   to   the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban 
Affiairs. 

By  Mr.  BUECHNER: 
H.R.  1347.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  permit  expenses 
incurred  in  filing  withholding  certificates  to 
be  deductible  whether  or  not  the  Individual 
itemizes  his  deductions,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  CXtNYERS: 

SR.  1348.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18.  United 

States  Code,  to  provide  for  dismissal  of  a 

criminal    case,    before    or    after   judgment, 

upon  a  finding  of  error  In  the  grand  jury 

proceedings    from    which    the    indictment 

arose;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By    Mr.    DeWINE    (for    himself,    Mr. 

PisH.   Mr.   Gekas.   Mr.   Prank.   Mr. 

Boucher,   Mr.   Coble,   Mr.   Kasten- 
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i<Eint.  Mr.  Moorheas,  Mr.  Hughes. 
Mr.    DANNnanrER,    Mr.    McCoixum, 
Hi.  Burton  of  Indiana,  Mr.  Oxley. 
Mr.  Iaoomarsino,  Mr.  Martinez,  Mr. 
Hyoc.  Mr.  Hansen,  Mr.  Chandler, 
and  Mr.  Sunsquist): 
H.R.  1349.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18,  United 
States  dode,  with  respect  to  penalties,  for 
driving  under  the  influence  of  drugs  and  al- 
cohol in  the  special  maritime  and  territorial 
jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  and  with 
respect  to  implied  consent  for  certain  tests 
to  determine  the  drug  and  alcohol  content 
of  blood;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  DORNAN  of  California; 
H.R.  1}50.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  displaying 
of  the  flag  of  Libya  at  United  SUtes  facili- 
ties, ceremonies,  and  official  functions;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  DUNCAN: 
H.R.  1351.  A  bill  to  provide  that  certain 
good-faith   transfers  of  property  made  by 
the  Southern  Industrial  Banking  Corp.  to 
depositors  shall  not  be  voidable  under  title 
II  of  the  United  States  Code:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  DYMALLY: 
H.R.  I»52.  A  bill  to  amend  title  32.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  that  the  protections 
afforded  to  Federal  employees  under  sub- 
chapter II  of  chapter  75  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  be  extended  to  National  Guard 
technicians;  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on 
Armed  Services  and  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By    Mr.    DYSON    (for    himself.    Mr. 

Shubiway,  Mr.  Robinson,  and  Mr. 

Craig): 

H.R.   1,353.  A  bill  relating  to  the  use  of 

steel  shot  in  the  hunting  of  migratory  birds; 

to  the  Cbmmittee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 

Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  FAUNTROY: 
H.R.  1:354.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Federal 
Task  Force  on  the  Homeless;  jointly,  to  the 
Committees  on  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban 
Affairs:  Agriculture:  and  Energy  and  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  FA  WELL  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Boulter.  Mr.  Gunderson.  Mr.  Dio- 
Guardi.  Mr.  DoRNAN  of  California. 
Mr.  Jeffords.  Mr.  Pish.  Mr.  Swin- 
UALL.  Mr.  Oxley,  Mr.  Hyde,  Mr. 
Shumway,  Mr.  Denny  Smith,  Mr. 
Packard,  Mr.  Martinez.  Mr.  Crock- 
ett. Mr.  Daub.  Mr.  DeLay,  and  Mr. 

BUECHNER): 

H.R.  1355.  A  bill  to  increase  Government 
economy  and  efficiency  and  to  reduce  the 
deficit  by  implementing  a  recommendation 
of  the  President's  Private  Sector  Survey  on 
Cost  Control  relating  to  the  sharing  of  Vet- 
erans' Administration  and  Department  of 
Defense  health-care  resources;  jointly,  to 
the  Committees  on  Veterans'  Affairs  and 
Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  FLORIO  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Coats); 

H.R.  1356.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Railroad 
Unemployment  Insurance  Act  to  assure  suf- 
ficient resources  to  pay  benefits  under  that 
act,  to  increase  the  maximum  daily  benefit 
provided  under  that  Act,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Energy 
and  Commerce  and  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  FRANK: 

H.R.  1357.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  eliminate  the  dispari- 
ty between  the  benefits  payable  to  individ- 
uals who  retired  in  or  after  1979  (when  the 
decoupling  changes  in  the  benefit  formula 
became  effective)  and  the  benefits  payable 
to  individuals  similarly  situated  who  retired 
before  that  year,  by  providing  that  the  ben- 


efits payable  to  the  former  individuals  may 
never  be  less  than  those  payable  to  the 
latter;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.  1358.  A  bill  to  amend  title  11  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  eliminate  the  earn- 
ings test  for  individuals  who  have  attained 
retirement  age;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

H.R.  1359.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  increase  the  primary 
insurance  amounts  of  Individuals  who  retire 
after  attaining  the  age  of  62.  in  or  after 
1979  (when  the  decoupling  changes  in  the 
benefit  formula  became  effective),  in  order 
to  aid  in  eliminating  the  present  disparity 
between  the  benefits  payable  to  such  indi- 
viduals and  the  benefits  payable  to  individ- 
uals similarly  situated  who  retired  before 
1979;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  FRENZEL: 
H.R.  1360.  A  bill  relating  to  the  tariff  clas- 
sification of  certain  plastic  sheeting:  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  GIBBONS: 
H.R.    1361.    A    bill    to    amend    the    Tax 
Reform  Act  of  1986  with  respect  to  the  allo- 
cation of  interest  to  foreign-source  income: 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  GUARINI: 
H.R.  1362.  A  bill  to  susjjend  temporarily 
the  duty  on  acet  quinone  base:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  HENRY: 
H.R.  1363.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  designa- 
tion of  furniture  and  furniture  parts  as  eli- 
gible articles  for  purposes  of  the  General- 
ized System  of  Preferences;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina  (for 
himself.  Mr.  Ackerman.  Mr.  Ben- 
nett, Mrs.  Bentley.  Mr.  Biaggi.  Mr. 
Borski.  Mrs.  Boxer.  Mr.  Coelho. 
Mr.  CoNTE,  Mr.  Conyers.  Mr.  Crock- 
ett. Mr.  Davis  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Del- 
lums,  Mr.  DioGuardi.  Mr.  Downey 
of  New  York.  Mr.  Dwyer  of  New 
Jersey.  Mr.  Dyson.  Mr.  Fazio,  Mr. 
Ford  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Gaydos.  Mr. 
Hall  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Hayes  of  Illinois. 
Mr.  Hefner,  Mr.  Hertel.  Mr.  Hoch- 
BRUECKNER.  Mr.  HoRTON.  Mr.  Hough- 
ton, Mr.  Howard.  Mr.  Hunter.  Mr. 
Kanjorski,  Ms.  Kaptur.  Mr.  Lent, 
Mr.  LiPiNSKi.  Mr.  McKinney,  Mr. 
Manton,  Mr.  Mrazek.  Mr.  Murtha. 
Mr.  Oberstar.  Mr.  Owens  of  New 
York.  Mr.  Pepper.  Mr.  Quillen.  Mr. 
Rahall,  Mr.  Roe.  Mr.  Schumer.  Ms. 
Slaughter  of  New  York,  Mr.  Solarz. 
Mr.  Thomas  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Towns. 
Mr.     Traficant.     Mr.     Vento,     Mr. 

VOLKMER,      Mrs.      VUCANOVICH.      Mr. 

Weiss,  and  Mr.  Young  of  Alaska): 
H.R.    1364.   A  bill   to  counter   restrictive 
practices  in  the  maritime  transportation  of 
automobiles,  and  for  other  purposes:  jointly, 
to  the  Committees  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  and  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mrs.  KENNELLY: 
H.R.  1365.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XX  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  increase  the  amount 
available    for   social   services   block    grants 
thereunder,  and  to  require  the  States  to 
submit  more  detailed  annual  reports  on  the 
expenditure  and  use  of  the  funds  provided 
by  such  grants;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  KYL: 
H.R.  1366.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  trans- 
fer of  certain  lands  in  the  State  of  Arizona, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


By  Mr.  UGHTPOOT: 
H.R.  1367.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938  to  facilitate  industrial 
homework,  including  sewing,  knitting,  and 
craftmaking.  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  LUNGREN  (for  himself.  Mr. 
DeWine.   Mr.   Lewis   of   California. 
Mr.  Price  of  Illinois.  Mr.   Horton. 
Mr.  Daniel,  Mr.  Dornan  of  Califor- 
nia. Mr.  Blaz.  Mr.  Dymally,  and  Mr. 
Prank): 
H.R.  1368.  A  bill  to  delay  for  1  year  the  ef- 
fective date  of  the   provision   of  the  Tax 
Reform  Act  of  1986  which  Increases  from  80 
to  90  percent  the  current  year  tax  liability 
test  for  estimated  tax  payments  by  individ- 
uals: to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  McGRATH: 
H.R.  1369.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  safeguard  the  integrity  of  the 
Social  Security  trust  funds  by  ensuring  pru- 
dent investment  practices:  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  1370.  A  bill  to  accelerate  the  inclu- 
sion of  the  Medicare  (part  A)  trust  fund 
among  the  Social  Security  trust  funds  re- 
moved from  the  unified  budget  of  the  U.S. 
Government;  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on 
Ways  and  Means  and  Government  Oper- 
ations. 

By  Mr.  MINETA; 
H.R.  1371.  A  bill  to  strengthen  the  system 
of  congressional  oversight  of  the  intelli- 
gence activities  of  the  United  States:  jointly, 
to  the  Permanent  Select  Committee  on  In- 
telligence and  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

By   Mr.    MRAZEK   (for   himself.   Mr. 
Petri.  Mr.  Kolter.  Mr.  Towns.  Mr. 
Savage.  Mrs.  Johnson  of  Connecti- 
cut. Mr.  Lagomarsino,  Mr.  Wortley. 
Mr.    Manton.    Mr.    Hochbrueckner. 
Mr.  Gingrich.  Ms.  Kaptur.  and  Mr. 
DioGuardi): 
H.R.  1372.  A  bill  to  provide  Federal  funds 
for  State  professional  medical  liability  pro- 
grams   that   comply    with   certain    Federal 
standards,  and  for  other  purposes:  jointly, 
to  the  Committees  on  the  Judiciary  and 
Energy  and  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  OBERSTAR  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Evans,  and  Mr.  Perkins  i: 
H.R.  1373.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Apprenticeship  Act  to  require  minimum 
funding  for  certain  outreach  recruitment 
and  training  programs,  to  restore  a  national 
information  collection  system,  to  limit  the 
authority  to  conduct  reductions  in  force 
within  the  Bureau  of  Apprenticeship  and 
Training  of  the  Department  of  Latx>r,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  ST  GERMAIN: 
H.R.  1374.  A  bill  to  allow  homeowners  to 
deduct  the  full  amount  of  prepaid  interest 
paid  in  connection  with  the  refinancing  of 
their  principal  residence  for  the  taxable 
year  In  which  paid;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  SCHT7LZE  (for  himself  and 
Mrs.  Kennelly): 
H.R.  1375.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  repeal  the  limita- 
tion on  the  use  of  losses  from  nonlife  insur- 
ance companies  against  the  income  of  life 
Insurance  companies;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey: 
H.R.  1376.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions  for  the  child  survival   fund;   to   the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 


By  Mr.  SOLOMAN: 
H.R.  1377.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Foreign 
Service  Act  of  1980  to  remove  the  require- 
ment that  the  Director  General  and  the 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Foreign  Service 
be  members  of  the  Senior  Foreign  Service 
and  to  clarify  the  definition  of  "Manage- 
ment Officials  "  as  used  in  chapter  10  of  title 
I  of  the  Act:  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

H.R.  1378.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Property  and  Administrative  Services  Act  of 
1949  to  allow  volunteer  fire  departments 
and  emergency  rescue  squads  to  receive  do- 
nations of  Federal  surplus  personal  proper- 
ty: to  the  Committee  on  Govenunent  Oi>er- 
ations. 

H.R.  1379.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1380.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Adminis- 
trator of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  establish  a  na- 
tional cemetery  in  or  near  the  Capital  Dis- 
trict region.  Albany.  NY;  to  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  1381.  A  bill  to  direct  the  President  to 
impose  certain  limitations  on  the  amount  of 
milk  protein  products  that  may  l>e  imported 
into  the  United  States:  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  TRAFICANT: 
H.R.  1382.  A  bill  to  establish  requirements 
for  the  labeling  of  consumer  commodities  to 
indicate  the  foreign  and  domestic  content  of 
the  commodities:  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  VALENTINE  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Daniel.  Mr.  Jones  of  North  Caroli- 
na, Mr.  Neal,  Mr.  Hefner,  and  Mr. 
I*RiCE  of  North  Carolina): 
H.R.  1383.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army  from  issuing  certain  permits  in 
connection  with  a  proposed  water  pipeline 
project  until  an  environmental  impact  state- 
ment for  that  project  has  been  completed; 
to   the   Committee   on   Public   Works   and 
Transportation. 

By  Mr.  WAXMAN  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Cooper.  Mr.  Moorhead.  Mr.  Berman, 
Mr.  Sundquist.  and  Mr.  Morrison 
of  Connecticut): 
H.R.  1384.  A  bill  to  require  the  Inclusion 
of  copy-code  scanners  in  digital  audio  re- 
cording   devices:    to    the    Committee    on 
Energy  and  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  SCHULZE: 
H.J.  Res.  165.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  week  of  September  20,  1987.  through 
September  26,  1987,  as  "National  Mushroom 
Week":  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  CONYERS  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Gray  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Bennett.  Mr. 
Bustamante.  Mr.  Solarz.  Mr. 
Fuster,  Mr.  Towns,  Mr.  Stokes.  Mr. 
Dellums,  Mr.  Morrison  of  Connecti- 
cut, Mr.  MiNETA,  Mr.  Fazio,  tis. 
Oakar,  Mr.  Hayes  of  Illinois.  Ms. 
Snowe.  Mr.  Dixon.  Mr.  Lowrt  of 
Washington,  Mrs.  Collins,  Mr. 
Espy,  Mr.  Bevill,  Mr.  Horton,  Mr. 
OviTENS  of  New  York,  Mr.  Wilson. 
Mr.  Vento.  Mr.  Thomas  A.  Lukkn, 
Mr.  Savage.  Mr.  Mtume,  Mr.  Pur- 
sell,  Mr.  Leland,  Mr.  Dymally.  Mr. 
Bliley.  Mr.  Lxhman  of  California. 
Mr.  Hayes  of  Louisiana,  Mr.  Clat. 
Mr.  Fauntroy.  Mrs.  Boxer.  Mr. 
Bateman,  Mr.  Ravenel.  and  Mr. 
Crockett): 
H.  Con.  Res.  57.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  respecting 
the  designation  of  ja^  as  a  rare  and  valua- 
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ble  naUonal  Ameriean  treasure:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Poet  Office  and  ClvU  Service. 
By  Ifr.  RANOEL: 

H.  Con.  Rea.  58.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
liiiailiU  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
Preitdait  should  grant  a  posthumous  full, 
free,  and  abaoiute  pardon  to  liCarcus  Oarvey 
for  any  offenses  acalnst  the  United  States 
for  which  be  was  convicted:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SOLOMON: 

H.  Con.  Res.  59.  Oonnurent  resolution  ex- 
liiiilm  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  Fort 
CraUo  in  Rensaelaer,  NT.  should  be  desig- 
nated as  the  home  of  "Tanlcee  Doodle;"  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Serrice. 


PRIVAT£  BILLS  AMD 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced 
and  severally  referred  to  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BOUCHER: 
HJt  1385.  A  biU  for  the  reUef  of  Travis  D. 
Jackson:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan: 
HJl.  13M.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Marsha 
D.  Christopher;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  FRANK: 
B.A.  1387.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  O. 
Edmund  Clubb:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr  FRANK* 
HJl.  1388.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  David 
Butler,     Aldo     Cirone,     Richard     Denisi, 
Warren    ftllon.    Charles    Hotton,    Harold 
Johnson.    Jean    Lavoie,    Vincent    Maloney, 
Austin  Mortensen,  and  Kurt  Olofsson;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  GRADI80N: 
ELR.  1389.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  William 
J.  Ault:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey: 
HJl.  1390.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Chu  Pei 
Yun  (Zhu  Bel  Yun);  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 

HJl.  43:  Mr.  Broomtield. 

H.R.  75:  BCr.  McGrath,  Mr.  Cunger,  Mr. 
OiAT  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Jones  of  North  Caroli- 
na,  Mr.   Bcvni..   Mr.   Martiniz.   and   Mr. 

QmLLEH. 

HJl.  77:  Mr.  Daub. 

HJl.  87:  Mr.  Coats,  Mr.  Lowst  of  Wash- 
ington, Mr.  Lewis  of  fHorida,  and  Mr. 
Matsui. 

HJl.  i>5:  Mr.  DniALLT,  Mr.  Frank.  Mr. 
Oaicia,  Mr.  Gray  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Leland, 
Mr.  Savage,  Mr.  Towns,  and  Mr.  Foster. 

HJl.  175:  Mr.  Coble. 

HJl.  246:  Mr.  Baoham  and  Mr.  Clinger. 

HJl.  306:  Mr.  Daub  and  Mr.  Dornan  of 
California. 

H.R.  312:  BCr.  WnxiAMS,  Mr.  Dowdy  of 
MJasissippi,  Mr.  Wortlet,  ICrs.  Collins,  Mr. 
EUtes  of  Illinois,  and  Mr.  Brennan. 

HJl.  317:  Mr.  IXHMAN  of  California,  Mr. 
Kostmater.  Mr.  Mn.ijw  of  California.  Mr. 
Towm,  Mr.  Rahall,  Mr.  Beilenson.  Mr. 
Bamiaii,  Mr.  Dtsor.  Mr.  Dwter  of  New 
Jersey,  ttx.  Smith  of  Florida.  Mr.  Frank. 
Mr.  Rm.ART,  Mr.  Kleczka,  Mr.  Savage,  Mr. 
MiOTEir.  Mr.  Robinson,  Mr.  Jontz,  Mr. 
Bosco,  and  Mr.  Bilbrat. 


H.R.  325:  Mr.  Fadntroy,  Mr.  Hawkins, 
and  Mr.  Mtume. 

HJl.  332:  Mr.  Martinez,  Mr.  Savage.  Mr. 
FoR»  of  Tennessee,  and  Mr.  Crockett. 

HJl.  334:  Mr.  Rangel,  Mr.  Towns,  and  Mr. 
Crockett. 

HJl.  347:  Mr.  Applegate.  Mr.  Bates,  Mr. 
Boeclert,  Mr.  Boland,  Mr.  Brown  of  Cali- 
fornia, Mr.  Bryant.  Mr.  Carper,  Mr. 
Clarke,  Mr.  Dixon.  Mr.  F^ighan,  Mr.  Ford 
of  Michigan,  Mr.  Frost,  Mr.  Glickman,  Mr. 
Gray  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Gdarini,  Mr. 
Hali  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Hawkins,  Mr.  Jontz, 
Mrs.  Kenneixy,  Mr.  Levin  of  Michigan,  Mr. 
LEvnn:  of  California,  Mr.  Martina,  Mr. 
McCloskey.  Mr.  McHugh,  Mr.  MruME,  Mr. 
O-vrmts  of  Utah.  Mr.  Panetta.  Mr.  Sawyer, 
Mr.  Vento,  Mr.  Walgren,  and  Mr.  Weiss. 

H.R.  348  Mr.  Durbin,  Mr.  Manton,  Mr. 
DwrfER  ot  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Ballenger,  Mrs. 
Llotd,  Mr.  Davis  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Petri, 
Mr.  Richardson.  Mr.  Sdndquist,  and  Mr. 

TORtlCELLI. 

H.R.  360:  Mr.  Beilenson,  Mrs.  Boxer,  Mr. 
Bresnan.  Mr.  Campbell,  Mr.  Dymally,  Mr. 
Eva>s,  Mr.  Flake,  Mr.  Foley,  Mr.  Garcia, 
Mr.  Hertel,  Mr.  Jontz,  Mr.  Kennedy,  Mr. 
LEUVn),  Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Savage.  Mr.  Sawyer, 
Mr.  Skaggs,  Mr.  Udaix,  Mr.  Wise,  Mr. 
Yates,  and  Mr.  Valentine. 

HJl.  378:  Mr.  Solarz,  Mr.  Swift,  and  Mr. 
Beii£nson. 

HJl.  381:  Mrs.  Boxer. 

HJl.  382:  Mr.  Hoyer,  Mr.  Horton,  Ms. 
Slaqghter  of  New  York,  Mr.  Stark,  Mr. 
Gilman,  and  Mr.  Boucher. 

HJl.  384:  Mrs.  Boxer. 

HJl.  385:  Mr.  de  la  Garza. 

HJl.  386:  Mrs.  Patterson. 

HJl.  387:  Mr.  Downey  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Berman,  and  Mr.  Andrews. 

HJl.  388:  Mr.  Savage.  Mr.  Markey,  Mr. 
Waucren,  Mr.  Pashayan,  Mrs.  Lloyd,  Mr. 
DuiiCAN,  Mr.  Leland,  Mr.  Hutto,  Mr.  Pish, 
Mrs.  Byron.  Mr.  Mica,  Mr.  Mavroules,  Mr. 
St  Germain,  and  Mr.  Hansen. 

HJl.  457:  Mr.  Murphy,  Mr.  Ford  of  Ten- 
nessee, and  Mr.  Crockett. 

HJl.  459:  Mr.  Gallo. 

Hjl.  486:  Mr.  Bates,  Mr.  Myers  of  Indi- 
ana, Mr.  Hammerschmidt.  Mr.  Morrison  of 
WaAington.  Mr.  Synar.  Mr.  Robert  F. 
Smith,  and  Mr.  McKinney. 

HJl.  499:  Ms.  Kaptur. 

HJi.  514:  Mr.  Lancaster,  Mr.  Lantos,  Mr. 
Crockett,  Miss  Schneider,  Mr.  Smith  of 
New  Jersey,  Mr.  Rowland  of  Connecticut, 
Mr.  McCandless,  Mr.  Applegate,  and  Mrs. 
Patterson. 

HJl.  543:  Mr.  Dwyer  of  New  Jersey,  Mr. 
Crockett,  Mr.  Mrazek.  Ms.  Dakar.  Mr. 
Robinson,  Mr.  Moody,  Mr.  Penny,  Mr. 
LoTt,  and  Mr.  Lantos. 

HJl.  558:  Mr.  Biaggi,  Mr.  Lewis  of  Geor- 
gia, and  Mr.  Brennan. 

HJl.  570:  Mrs.  Vucanovich  and  Mr.  Pack- 
ard. 

HJl.  574:  Mr.  Weiss.  Mr.  DeFazio.  and 
Ms.  Slaughter  of  New  York. 

H.R.  592:  Mr.  Dyson,  Mr.  Sunia.  Mr. 
Bukhner,  Mr.  Leland,  Mrs.  Johnson  of 
Coimecticut,  Mr.  Coughlin,  Mr.  Towns,  Mr. 
Porter,  Mr.  Kolter,  Mr.  Coleman  of  Texas, 
Mr.  Penny,  Mr.  Marlenee,  Mr.  DioGuardi, 
Mr.  Neal,  and  Mr.  Daniel. 

H.R.  593:  Mr.  Livingston,  Mrs.  Bentley, 
Mr.  Towns,  Mr.  Volkmer,  Mr.  Regula,  Mr. 
Gray  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Bevill,  Mr.  Ravenel, 
Mr.  Martinez,  and  Mr.  Matsui. 

H,R.  594:  Mr.  Thomas  of  California,  Mr. 
Gradison,  Mr.  Stark,  Mr.  Frenzel,  and  Mr. 
Neilson  of  Utah. 

K.R.  602:  Mrs.  Lloyd,  Mr.  Robert  Smith, 
Mr.    Bryant,    Mr.    Chapman,    Mr.    Danne- 


MEYER,  Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA,  Mr.  FIELDS,  Mr.  La- 

gomarsino,  Mr.  Penny,  Mr.  Smith  of  New 
Hampshite,  Mr.  Stangeland,  and  Mr. 
Stump. 

H.R.  617:  Mr.  Inhope,  Mr.  Hunter,  and 
Mr.  Clinqer. 

H.R.  618:  Mr.  Lewis  of  Georgia,  Mr. 
Lehman  of  Florida,  Mr.  Oberstar.  and  Mr. 
Dymaixy. 

H.R.  636:  Mr.  Weiss. 

H.R.  65}:  Mr.  Kildee. 

H.R.  6fl6:  Mr.  Tallon,  Mr.  Bilbray,  Mr. 
Davis  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Bilirakis,  Mr.  Glick- 
man, Mr.  Bhaw,  Mr.  Edwards  of  Oklahoma, 
Mr.  Denity  Smith,  Mr.  Armey,  Mr.  Whitta- 
KER,  Mr.  Barnard,  Mr.  Wyden,  Mr.  Kolbe, 
Mr.  Youhg  of  Alaska,  Mr.  Herger.  Mr. 
Rhodes,  Mr.  Stump,  and  Mr.  Bustamante. 

H.R.  666:  Mr.  Huckaby,  Mr.  Sundquist, 
Mr.  Pickett,  Mr.  Yatron,  Mr.  Martin  of 
New  York,  Mrs.  Vucanovich,  Mr.  Living- 
ston, Mr,  Price  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Smith  of 
Florida,  Mr.  Coats,  Mr.  Prank,  Mr.  Wil- 
liams, Mr.  Dowdy  of  Mississippi,  Mr.  Dan- 
NEMEYER,  Mr.  JoNES  of  North  Carolina,  Mr. 
DioGuARDi,  Mr.  Pashayan,  Mr.  Nowak,  Mr. 
Saxton,  Mr.  Tauzin,  Mr.  Robinson.  Mr. 
iNHOPE,  Mr.  Bevill,  Mr.  Glickman,  Mr. 
Denny  Smith,  Mr.  Dwyer  of  New  Jersey, 
Mr.  Appl^ate,  Mr.  Swindall,  Mr.  Gunder- 
soN,  Mr.  McEwEN.  Mr.  Lagomarsino,  Mr. 
Archer,  Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Martinez,  Mr. 
McKiNNBY,  Mr.  Lightpoot,  Mr.  Parris,  Mr. 
Hutto,  Mr.  Lujan,  Mr.  Schaeper,  Mrs.  Bent- 
ley,  Mr.  Davis  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Burton  of  In- 
diana. Mr.  Jontz,  Mr.  Marlenee,  Mr. 
Thomas  of  California,  Mr.  Emerson,  and 
Mr.  DaniCl. 

H.R.  6tl:  Mr.  Savage,  Mr.  Boland.  Mr. 
Kastenmxier,  Mr.  Edwards  of  California, 
Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Howard,  Mr.  Ackerman,  and 
Mr.  Prank. 

H.R.  678:  Mr.  Savage,  Mr.  Smith  of  Flori- 
da. Mr.  MuRTHA,  Mr.  Kastenmeier.  Mr. 
Torres,  Mr.  Ackerman,  and  Mr.  Frank. 

H.R.  679:  Mr.  Savage,  Mr.  Smith  of  Flori- 
da, Mr.  MuRTHA,  Mr.  Kastenmeier.  Mr. 
Torres,  Mr.  Ackerman.  and  Mr.  PVank. 

H.R.  680:  Mr.  Savage.  Mr.  Boland,  Mr. 
Mrazek,  Mr.  Smith  of  Florida,  Mr.  Murtha, 
Mr.  Kastenmeier,  Mr.  Edwards  of  Califor- 
nia, Mr.  Torres,  Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Howard,  Mr. 
AcKERMAfi,  and  Mr.  Frank. 

H.R.  737:  Mr.  Poglietta,  Mr.  Wilson,  Mr. 
Mavroulus,  Mr.  McMiLLEN  of  Maryland, 
Mr.  Solakz,  Mr.  Dwyer  of  New  Jersey,  Mr. 
Saxton,  Mr.  Olin,  Mrs.  Bentley,  Mr. 
Mfume,  Mr.  Morrison  of  Connecticut,  Mr. 
Towns,  Mrs.  Lloyd,  Mr.  Kolter,  Mr.  Pick- 
ett, Mr.  DeFazio,  and  Mr.  Mrazek. 

H.R.  798:  Mr.  Coelho  and  Mr.  Sundquist. 

H.R.  761:  Mr.  Schumer,  Mr.  Scheuer,  Mr. 
PauntroV,  Mr.  Ackerman,  Mr.  DeFazio,  Mr. 
KosTMAYER,  Ms.  Kaptur,  and  Mr.  Olin. 

H.R.  792:  Mr.  Sundquist,  Mr.  Parris,  Mr. 
Gallo,  Mr.  Kolter,  Mr.  Markey,  Mr.  Roe, 
and  Mr.  Crane. 
H.R.  896:  Mr.  Hawkins. 
H.R.  916:  Mr.  Leath  of  Texas,  Mrs.  Pat- 
terson, Mr.  Ravenel,  Mr.  Barnard,  Mrs. 
Bentley,  Mrs.  Byron,  Mr.  Hastert,  and  Mr. 
Lagomarsino. 

H.R.  9tl:  Mr.  Johnson  of  South  Dakota, 
Mr.  DIX9N,  Mr.  Poglietta,  Mr.  de  Lugo,  Mr. 
FLUSTER,  Mr.  Coleman  of  Texas,  Mr.  Hertel, 
Mr.  Scheuer,  Mr.  Dwyer  of  New  Jersey,  Mr. 
Stark,  Mr.  Clay,  Mr.  Conyers,  Mr.  Savage, 
Mr.  LoWRY  of  Washington,  and  Mr.  de  la 
Garza. 

H.R.  986:  Mr.  Solomon,  Mr.  Garcia,  Mr. 
KoNNYU,  Mr.  Nielson  of  Utah,  Mr.  Mad- 
iGAN,  and  Mr.  Tallon. 

H.R.  977:  Mr.  Atkins,  Mr.  Ridge.  Mr. 
Howard^    Mr.    Mrazek,    Mr.    Green,    Mr. 


Fauntroy,  Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Espy,  Mr.  Biaggi. 
Mr.  Towns,  Mr.  Weldon,  Ms.  Kaptur,  Mr. 
Lagomarsino,  Mrs.  Johnson  of  Connecticut, 
Mrs.  RouKEMA,  Mr.  Rowland  of  Georgia, 
Mr.  Porter,  Mr.  Martinez,  Mr.  Saxton,  Mr. 
Rowland  of  Connecticut.  Mr.  Rinaldo.  and 

Mr.  MOLINARI. 

H.R.  994:  Mr.  Hunter,  Mr.  Ireland.  Mr. 
Armey,  Mr.  Dannemever,  Mr.  Courter.  Mr. 
Lagomarsino,  Mr.  Holloway,  and  Mr.  Niel- 
son of  Utah. 

H.R.  998:  Mr.  Porter,  Mr.  Schaeper,  Mr. 
Nichols,  Mr.  Honker,  Mr.  Clinger,  Mr. 
SwiPT,  and  Mr.  Stump. 

H.R.  999:  Mr.  Hiler,  Mrs.  Johnson  of 
Connecticut,  Mr.  Gekas,  Mr.  Nielson  of 
Utah,  Mr.  Skeen,  Mr.  Saxton,  Mr.  Kasich, 
Mr.  Lewis  of  Florida,  Mr.  Bilirakis.  Mr. 
Hunter,  Mr.  Petri,  Mr.  Clinger,  Mr.  Lago- 
marsino, Mr.  Craig,  and  Mr.  Combest. 

H.R.  1018:  Mr.  Huckaby. 

H.R.  1068:  Mr.  LaPalce,  Mr.  Latta.  and 
Mr.  Kemp. 

H.R.  1075:  Mr.  Lagomarsino,  Mr.  Ravenel. 
Mr.  Jeffords,  Mr.  Garcia,  Mr.  Smith  of 
New  Jersey,  and  Mr.  Lehman  of  California. 

H.R.  1076:  Mr.  Roe  and  Mr.  Towns. 

H.R.  1085:  Mr.  Moakley,  Mr.  Barnard. 
and  Mr.  Dymally. 

H.R.  1105:  Mr.  Staggers,  Mr.  Savage.  Mr. 
EcKART,  Mr.  LoTT,  and  Mrs.  Byron. 

H.R.  1135:  Mr.  Markey,  Mr.  DeFazio,  and 
Mr.  LowRY  of  Washington. 

H.R.  1153:  Mr.  Dyson  and  Mr.  Gray  of 
Pennsylvania. 

H.R.  1154:  Mr.  Borski,  Mr.  Brooks,  Mrs. 
Byron,  Mr.  Dwyer  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Dyson,  Mr.  Erdreich,  Mr.  Espy,  Mr.  Evans. 
Mr.  FOSTER,  Mr.  Gordon,  Mr.  Grant.  Mr. 
Gray  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Hayes  of  Louisiana. 
Mr.  Howard,  Mr.  Hoyer.  Mr.  Hittto,  Mr. 
Kanjorski,  Mr.  Kostmayer.  Mr.  Mfume. 
Mr.  Murphy,  Mr.  Ortiz,  Mr.  F>erkins,  Mr. 
Rahall,  Mr.  Russo,  Mr.  Savage,  Mr. 
Slaughter  of  Virginia,  Mr.  Smith  of  Flori- 
da, Mr.  Staggers,  Mr.  Volkmer,  Mr.  Hayes 
of  Illinois,  Mr.  Cooper,  Mr.  Nowak.  Mr. 
Leland,  Mr.  Williams.  Mr.  Emerson.  Mr. 
Combest,  Mr.  Davis  of  Michigan,  and  Mrs. 
Bentley. 

H.R.  1157:  Mr.  Johnson  of  South  Dakota. 

H.R.  1158:  Mr.  Waxman.  Mrs.  Boggs.  Mr. 
DE  Lugo,  Mr.  Bryant,  Mr.  Miller  of  Califor- 
nia, Mrs.  Johnson  of  Connecticut.  Mr. 
Fazio,  and  Mr.  Derrick. 

H.R.  1180:  Mr.  Hayes  of  Illinois,  Mrs. 
Boxer,  Mr.  Gray  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Beilenson. 
Mr.  Udall,  Mr.  Nowak,  Mr.  Dymally.  Mr. 
Downey  of  New  York,  Mr.  F^ighan,  Mr. 
Gray  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Owens  of  New 
York,  Mr.  F'raNk,  Mr.  Scheuer.  Mr.  Bates. 
Mr.  Clay,  Mr.  Conyers,  Mr.  Ford  of  Ten- 
nessee, Mr.  Mavroules.  Mr.  Olin,  Mr. 
Rahall,  Mr.  Schumer,  Mr.  St  Germain,  Mr. 
Traxler,  Mr.  Evans,  Mr.  Ackerman,  Mr.  'Ett- 
WARDS  of  California,  Mrs.  Collins.  Mr. 
Fazio,  Mr.  Foley,  Mr.  I»enny.  Mr.  Swift, 
Mr.  Towns,  Mr.  Torricelli,  Mr.  Weiss,  and 
Mr.  Garcia. 

H.R.  1266:  Mr.  Edwards  of  California,  Mr. 
CoiTYERS,  Mr.  Atkins,  Mr.  Conte,  and  Mr. 
Lehman  of  Florida. 

H.R.  1272:  Mr.  Andrews,  Mr.  Lipinski. 
and  Mr.  Evans. 

H.J.  Res.  8:  Mr.  Skeen,  Mr.  Houghton, 
Mr.  Kasich,  Mr.  Herger,  Mr.  Davis  of  Illi- 
nois, Mr.  Morrison  of  Washingrton,  Mr. 
Swindall,  Mr.  Weldon.  Mr.  Buechner,  Mr. 
Lott,  and  Mr.  Ravenel. 

H.J.  Res.  25:  Mr.  Jeffords,  Mrs.  Bentley. 
Mr.  FIdwards  of  Oklahoma,  Mr.  Brennan, 
Mr.  Conyers,  Mr.  Lewis  of  Florida,  and  Mr. 
Rose. 

HJ.  Res.  40:  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr.  Morrison 
of  Connecticut,  Mr.  Quillen,  Mr.  Dornan  of 


California.  Mr.  Denny  Smith,  Mr.  Busta- 
mante, Mr.  Hunter,  Mr.  Lowry  of  Washing- 
ton. Mr.  Miller  of  Washington,  Mr.  F^sh, 
Mr.  Moorhead,  Mr.  Ritter,  Mr.  Henry, 
Mrs.  Lloyd,  Mr.  Howard,  Mr.  Rodino,  Mr. 
Kasich,  Mr.  Thomas  of  Georgia,  Mr.  Sabo. 
Mr.  Dowdy  of  Mississippi,  Mr.  Ortiz,  Mr. 
Madigan,  and  Mr.  Sisisky. 

H.J.  Res.  52:  Mr.  Howard,  Mr.  Hyde,  Mr. 
Biaggi,  Mr.  Coyne,  Mr.  Clinger,  Mr.  Gregg, 
Mr.  Borski,  Mr.  Young  of  Florida,  Mr. 
Fauntroy,  Mr.  Archer,  Mr.  Vento,  Mr. 
Weber,  Mr.  DeFazio,  Mr.  Divyer  of  New 
Jersey,  Mr.  Guarini,  Mr.  Lunoren,  Mr. 
Schaeper,  Mr.  Wyden,  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr. 
Bilirakis,  Mr.  Studds,  Mr.  Andrews.  Mrs. 
Patterson.  Mr.  Weiss,  Mr.  DeWine,  Mr. 
F^SH.  Mr.  Johnson  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
Thomas  of  Georgia,  Mr.  Torricelli,  Mrs. 
Boxer,  Mrs.  Byron,  Mr.  Whittaker.  Mr. 
DioGuardi,  Mr.  DeLay.  Mr.  Crockett,  and 
Mr.  Brennan. 

H.J.  Res.  62:  Mrs.  Johnson  of  Connecticut 
and  Mr.  Wyden. 

H.J.  Res.  64:  Mr.  Biaggi,  Mrs.  Boxer.  Mr. 
Brooks.  Mr.  Dymally,  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr. 
Lancaster,  Mr.  Livingston,  Mr.  Martinez, 
Mr.  MiNETA,  Mr.  Schulze,  Mr.  Weiss,  Mr. 
Young  of  Florida,  Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee, 
Mr.  Guarini,  and  Mr.  Brennan. 

H.J.  Res.  90:  Mr.  Derrick,  Mr.  St  Ger- 
main, and  Mr.  Fa  well. 

H.J.  Res.  92:  Mr.  Smith  of  Florida,  Mr. 
McGrath,  Mr.  Bliley,  Mr.  Tallon,  Mr. 
FOSTER,  Mr.  Mack,  Mr.  Martin  of  New 
York,  Mr.  Lagomarsino,  Mr.  F^ckett,  Mr. 
Daub,  Mr.  Gregg.  Mr.  English,  Mr.  Wolf, 
Mr.  Espy,  Mr.  Dyson,  Mr.  Livingston,  Mr. 
Young  of  Florida,  Mr.  Huckaby,  Mr.  Gray 
of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Towns,  Mr.  Applegate. 
Mr.  Levin  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Atkins,  Mr. 
Chappell,  Mr.  Hastert,  Mr.  Grant,  Mr. 
Kleczka,  Mr.  Andrews,  Mr.  Horton,  Mr. 
Boner  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Henry,  Mr. 
Garcia.  Mr.  Gaixo,  Mr.  Sawyer,  Mr. 
Clinger,  Mr.  Bevill,  and  Mr.  Buechner. 

H.J.  Res.  110:  Mrs.  Morella.  Mr.  Evans. 
Mr.  Bilirakis,  Mr.  Penny,  Mr.  Boehlert. 
Mr.  Clarke,  Mr.  Wortley,  Mr.  Smith  of 
New  Hampshire,  Mr.  Weber,  Mr.  Porter. 
Mr.  Kolbe,  Mr.  Weldon,  Mr.  Campbell,  Mr. 
Savage,  Mr.  Daub,  Mr.  Howard,  Mr.  Roth, 
Mr.  Kildee,  Mr.  Dornan  of  California,  Mr. 
Gonzalez,  Mr.  Wise,  Mr.  Torricelli,  Mr. 
Lowery  of  California,  Mr.  Jeffords,  Mr. 
Emerson,  Mr.  Holloway,  Mr.  Berman,  Mr. 
Neal,  Mr.  Bryant,  Mrs.  Boxer,  Mr.  Saxton. 
Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Johnson  of 
South  Dakota,  Mr.  McEwen,  Mr.  Stump, 
and  Mr.  Scheuer. 

H.J.  Res.  Ill:  Mrs.  Boxer,  Mr.  Horton, 
Mr.  Blaz,  Mr.  Solarz,  Mr.  Boner  of  Tennes- 
see. Mr.  Howard,  Mr.  Lagomarsino,  Mr. 
Montgomery,  Mr.  Lipinski,  Mr.  Gallo,  and 
Mr.  Weiss. 

H.J.  Res.  119:  Mr.  Crockett,  Mr.  Espy. 
Mr.  Atkins,  Mr.  Solarz,  Mr.  Lagomarsino. 
Mr.  Mrazek,  Mr.  Scheuer.  and  Mr.  Savage. 

H.J.  Res.  140:  Mr.  Atkins,  Mr.  Sabo,  Mr. 
Lipinski.  Mr.  Bosco,  Mr.  Sikorski,  Mrs. 
Patterson,  Mr.  Neal,  Mr.  McMillen  of 
Maryland,  Ms.  Kaptur,  and  Mr.  Volkmer. 

H.J.  Res.  143:  Mr.  Stump. 

H.J.  Res.  144:  Mr.  Early,  Mr.  Bates,  Mr. 
Jacobs,  Mr.  Valentine,  Mr.  Stark,  Mr. 
Bryant,  Mr.  Towns,  Mr.  Gray  of  Illinois, 
Mr.  Harris,  Mr.  Campbell,  Mr.  Smith  of 
Florida,  Mr.  Mrazek,  Mr.  Rinaldo,  Mr.  Roe. 
Mr.  Levin  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Solarz,  Mrs. 
Lloyd,  Mr.  Staggers,  Mr.  Wolf,  Mr. 
Rahall.  Mr.  Dorgan  of  North  Dakota,  Mr. 
F*rank,  Mr.  Scheuer,  Mr.  Lehman  of  Florida, 
Mr.  Henry,  Mr.  Oilman,  Mr.  Fazio,  Mr. 
Conte,  Mr.  de  la  Garza,  Mr.  Horton.  Mr. 


Erdreich,  Mr.  Sabo,  Mr.  Bosco,  Mr.  Kolter, 
Mr.  Leland,  Mr.  Chapman,  Mr.  Crockett, 
Mr.  Atkins,  Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio,  Mr. 
Garcia.  Mr.  EIspy,  Mr.  Wortley.  Mr.  Lan- 
caster, Mr.  Yates.  Mrs.  Collins,  Mr.  Leacr 
of  Iowa,  Mr.  Kastenmeier,  Mr.  Howard,  Mr. 
Pepper,  Mr.  Lipinski.  Mr.  Neal,  Mrs.  Pat- 
terson, Mr.  Wise.  Mr.  Owens  of  New  Yorlt. 
Mr.  Bevill,  Mr.  Lewis  of  California,  Mr, 
McGrath,  and  Mr.  Tallon. 

H.J.  Res.  149:  Mr.  Stalungs,  and  Mr.  La- 
gomarsino. 

H.J.  Res.  154:  Mr.  Callahan,  Mr.  FtrsTER. 
Mr.  Sunia,  Mr.  Smith  of  Florida,  Mr. 
Leland,  Mr.  Mfume,,  Mr.  Scheuer,  Mr. 
McKinney,  Mr.  Fazio,  Mrs.  Lloyd,  Mr. 
Guarini.  Mr.  Oberstar.  Mr.  Dymally.  Mr. 
Carper.  Mr.  Kolter.  Mr.  Bryant,  Mr. 
Hoyer,  Mr.  Gingrich,  Mr.  Horton,  Mr.  La- 
gomarsino. Mr.  Yatron.  Mr.  Mrazek,  Mr. 
Synar.  Mr.  St  Germain.  Mr.  Hansen,  Mr. 
Coyne,  Mrs.  Collins,  Mr.  Murphy,  Mr. 
Akaka.  Mr.  Gordon,  Mr.  Fauntroy,  Mr. 
Daub.  Mr.  Kanjorski.  Mr.  Ortiz.  Mr. 
BoNioR.  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Gray  of  Illinois, 
Mr.  Pascell.  Mr.  Roe.  Mr.  DioGuardi,  Mr. 
Towns,  Mr.  Lewis  of  Florida,  Mr.  Jones  of 
Tennessee,  Mr.  Fields.  Mr.  Espy,  Mr.  Kost- 
mayer. Mr.  Grandy.  Mr.  Savage,  Mr.  F*rrRi. 
Mr.  Hiler,  and  Mr.  Atkins. 

H.  Con.  Res.  30:  Mr.  de  la  Garza,  Ms. 
Kaptur,  Mr.  Boehlert.  Mr.  McMillen  of 
Maryland.  Mr.  Latta.  Mr.  Whittaker,  Mr. 
DioGuardi,  Mr.  Oilman,  Mr.  Hoch- 
brueckner.  Mr.  Penny.  Mr.  Lipinski,  Mr. 
Porter,  Mr.  Boner  of  Tennessee,  Mr. 
Hertel,  Mr.  Valentine.  Mr.  Skeen,  Mr. 
Spence.  Mr.  Towns.  Mr.  Jones,  of  Tennes- 
see. Mr.  EkrKART,  Mr.  Howard,  Mr  Manton, 
Mr.  F^SH,  Mr.  Hubbard,  Mr.  Bennett,  Mr. 
Hopkins,  Mr.  Upton,  Mr.  Shumway,  Mr. 
Traficant.  Mr.  Hiler.  Mr.  Montgomery, 
Mr.  Gingrich.  Mr.  Bryant.  Mr.  Stump,  Mr. 
Martin  of  New  York.  Mr.  Swindall,  Mr. 
Gordon  and  Mr.  Hastert. 

H.  Con.  Res.  32:  Mrs.  Morella,  Mr.  Evans, 
Mr.  Bilirakis,  Mr.  Penny.  Mr.  Boehlert, 
Mr.  Smith  of  New  Hampshire,  Mr.  Weber. 
Mr.  Porter,  Mr.  Kolbe.  Mr.  Weldon,  Mr. 
Campbell.  Mr.  Savage,  Mr.  Daub,  Mr. 
Howard.  Mr.  Kildee,  Mr.  Dornan  of  Cali- 
fornia Mr.  Wise,  Mr.  Torricelli,  Mr. 
LowERY  of  California,  Mr.  Jeffords,  Mr. 
Berman,  Mr.  Bryant,  Mrs.  Boxer,  Mr.  Ehi- 

ERSON. 

H.  Con,  Res.  35;  Mr.  Boehlert,  Mr.  F^sh, 
Mr.  MiNETA,  Mr.  Vento,  and  Mr.  Wolpe. 

H.  Con.  Res.  52:  Mr.  Kostmayer,  Mr. 
Bates,  Mr.  Olin.  Mr.  Atkins,  Mr.  Beilen- 
son. Mr.  Dwyer  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Shum- 
way. Mr.  Horton.  Mr.  Edwards  of  Califor- 
nia. Mr.  Kolter.  and  Mr.  Lipinski. 

H.  Res.  65;  Mr.  Davis  of  Illinois,  Mr. 
Dornan  of  California,  Mrs.  Vucanovich,  Mr. 
STA'iiNGS,  Mr.  Dannemeyer,  Mr.  Shumway, 
Mr.  DioGuardi,  Mr.  Buechner,  Mr.  Hiler, 
Mr.  Swindall.  Mr.  Weldon,  Mr.  Walker. 
Mr.  Barton  of  Texas,  Mr.  DeLay,  Mr.  Mc- 
Millan of  North  Carolina,  Mr.  Lagomar- 
sino, Mr.  Porter,  Mr.  Brown  of  Colorado. 
Mr.  Solomon,  and  Mr.  Young  of  Florida. 

H.  Res.  68:  Mr.  Thomas  of  Georgia,  Mr. 
Wolpe,  and  Mr.  Oberstar. 

H.  Res.  71:  Mr.  Solarz,  Mr.  Howard,  Mr. 
McDade,  Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Conyers,  Mr.  Owens 
of  New  York,  and  Mrs.  Patterson. 
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DELETIONS  OF  SPONSORS  FROM 
FDBIJC  BILLS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  spon- 
sors were  deleted  from  public  bills  and 
resolutions  as  f  oUows: 

HJt.  778:  Mr.  McMnjXN  of  Maryland. 

HJl.  779:  Mr.  McMnxxH  of  Maryland. 

HJl.  1272:  Mr.  Hutto. 


AMENDMENTS 

Under  clause  6  of  rule  XXIII,  pro- 
posed amendments  were  submitted  as 
follows: 

H.R.5M 
By  Mr.  MICHEL: 
—at  the  end  of  the  bill,  add  the  following 
newUUe: 

TITLE  VI— DEFICIT-NEUTRAL 
PROVISIONS 

sac  fM.  LIMITATION  ON  AimiORIZATIONS  OF  AP- 
PROPaiATIONS. 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
this  Act  to  the  contrary,  any  authorization 
of  sppropriations  (or  authorization  to  pro- 
vide other  budget  authority)  in  this  Act 
shall  be  considered  to  be  only  an  authoriza- 
tion to  approve  the  transfer,  to  the  program 
or  activity  involved,  of  amounts  provided  in 
appropriation  Acts  before  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act. 
By  Mr.  PEPPER: 

(Amendment  In  the  Nature  of  a  Substi- 
tute.) 

—Strike  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
insert  the  following: 

SECTION  I.  SHORT  TTTLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Urgent 
Relief  for  the  Homeless  Act". 

SEC  2.  FINDINGS  AND  PURPOSE. 

(a)  FDnnics.- The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  the  Nation  faces  an  immediate  and  un- 
precedented crisis  due  to  the  lack  of  shelter 
for  a  growing  number  of  individuals  (includ- 
ing elderly  or  handicapped  persons)  and 
families  with  children: 

(2)  the  problem  of  homelessness  has 
become  more  severe  and,  in  the  absence  of 
more  effective  efforts,  is  expected  to  become 
dramatically  worse,  which  will  endanger  the 
lives  and  safety  of  the  homeless; 

(3)  due  to  the  record  increase  in  homeless- 
ness. States,  units  of  local  government,  and 
private  voluntary  organizations  have  been 
unable  to  meet  the  basic  human  needs  of  all 
of  the  homeless  and,  in  the  absence  of 
greater  Federal  assistance,  will  be  unable  to 
protect  the  lives  and  safety  of  all  of  the 
homeless  in  need  of  assistance:  and 

(4)  the  Federal  Government  has  a  moral 
obligation,  a  governmental  responsibility, 
and  an  existing  capacity  to  fulfill  a  more  ef- 
fective and  responsible  role  to  meet  the 
basic  human  needs  and  to  engender  greater 
respect  for  the  human  dignity  of  the  home- 
leas. 

(b)  PnrnrosE.- It  is  the  purpose  of  this 
Act— 

(1)  to  establish  an  Interagency  Commis- 
sion on  Hcmelessneas: 

(3)  to  use  public  resources  and  programs 
in  a  more  coordinated  manner  to  meet  the 
critically  urgent  needs  of  the  homeless  of 
the  Nation:  and 

(3)  to  provide  funds  for  programs  to  assist 
the  homeless,  with  special  emphasis  on  el- 
derly persons,  handicapped  persons,  and 
families  with  chUdren. 


TITLE  I— FEDERAL  FUNDS  TO  ASSIST 
THE  HOMELESS 
SEC  I*!   AITHORIZATIONS  OP  APPROPRIATIONS. 

(a>  Grants  por  Health  Services  por  the 
Homeless.— For  an  authorization  of  appro- 
priations of  $75,000,000  for  grants  for 
health  services  for  the  homeless,  see  section 
201. 

(b)  Community  Services  Demonstration 
Projects  por  Homeless  Chronicalxy  Mem- 
TAU.Y  III  Individuals.— There  are  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  for  payments  pursu- 
ant to  section  504(f)  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  $25,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1987 
in  addition  to  those  funds  already  appropri- 
ated. The  additional  funds  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  by  this  sutisection  shall  be 
available  only  for  the  provision  of  communi- 
ty-based mental  health  services  to  homeless 
chronically  mentally  ill  individuals. 

(e)  Grants  por  Facilities  to  Assist  the 
HoifELESs.- There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  carry  out  title  III  $75,000,000 
for  fiscal  year  1987. 

(d)  Emergency  Food  and  Shelter  Pro- 
gram.— 

<1)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  the  emergency  food  and  shelter 
program  carried  out  by  the  Federal  Emer- 
gency Management  Agency  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 101(g)  of  Public  Law  99-500  or  Public 
Lav  99-591  $20,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1987. 

(2)  The  limitation  on  the  maximum  total 
administrative  costs  of  the  program  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (1)  shall  be  5  percent 
of  the  amount  appropriated  for  the  pro- 
gram for  any  fiscal  year. 

(e)  E^MEROENCTY  SHELTER  GRANTS  PRO- 
CP.AM.— 

(1)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  the  emergency  shelter  grants  pro- 
gram carried  out  by  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  pursuant 
to  section  101(g)  of  Public  Law  99-500  or 
Public  Law  99-591  $100,000,000  for  fiscal 
year  1987. 

(2)  In  addition  to  the  allocations  required 
un4er  the  program  described  in  paragraph 
( 1 )  pursuant  to  the  provisions  made  applica- 
ble by  section  101(g)  of  Public  Law  99-500  or 
Public  Law  99-591.  the  Secretary  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  shall  (for  amounts 
appropriated  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act)  allocate  assistance  under 
the  program  to  the  Virgin  Islands,  Guam, 
American  Samoa,  the  Northern  Mariana  Is- 
lands, the  Trvist  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Is- 
lands, and  any  other  territory  or  possession 
of  the  United  States,  in  accordance  with  an 
allocation  formula  established  by  the  Secre- 
tary. 

(I)  The  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  may  waive  the  15  percent  limi- 
tation on  the  use  of  assistance  for  essential 
services  established  for  the  program  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  ( 1 )  pursuant  to  section 
523(2)(B)  of  the  provisions  made  applicable 
by  section  101(g)  of  Public  Law  99-500  or  99- 
591,  if  the  unit  of  general  local  government 
reoeiving  the  assistance  demonstrates  that 
the  other  eligible  activities  tinder  the  pro- 
gram are  already  being  carried  out  in  the 
unit  of  general  local  government  with  other 
resources. 

(f )  Transitional  Housing  Demonstration 
Program.— There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  the  transitional  housing  dem- 
onstration program  carried  out  by  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  sind  Urban  Develop- 
moit  pursuant  to  section  101(g)  of  Public 
Law  99-500  or  Public  Law  99-591  $30,000,000 
for  fiscal  year  1987. 

(g)  Section  8  Housing  Assistance.— 


(1)  The  budget  authority  available  under 
section  5(c)  of  the  United  States  Housing 
Act  of  1937  for  assistance  under  section 
8(b)(1)  Of  such  Act  Is  authorized  to  be  in- 
creased by  $100,000,000. 

(2)  Tbe  amounts  made  available  under 
this  subsection  shall  be  used  solely  to  assist 
the  homeless  (as  defined  in  section  304), 
with  primary  benefit  for  homeless  families 
with  children.  In  making  such  amounts 
available,  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  shall— 

(A)  give  priority  to  public  housing  agen- 
cies that  ensure  that  comprehensive  support 
and  services  are  provided  to  households  as- 
sisted w(th  such  amounts:  and 

(B)  coordinate  the  use  of  such  amounts 
with  other  activities  carried  out  pursuant  to 
this  Act. 

Each  annual  contributions  contract  entered 
into  with  a  public  housing  agency  to  obli- 
gate the  authority  made  available  under 
this  subsection  to  assist  the  homeless  shall 
bind  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  to  make  such  authority,  and 
any  amendments  increasing  such  authority, 
available  to  the  public  housing  agency  for 
an  aggregate  period  of  5  years. 

(4)  Any  contract  for  assistance  payments 
entered  into  by  a  public  housing  agency  and 
a  property  owner  with  respect  to  amounts 
made  available  under  this  subsection  to 
assist  the  homeless  may  provide  that  such 
assistance  payments  shall  be  project  based. 

(5)  T|te  amounts  made  available  under 
this  sulxection  shall  not  be  subject  to  sec- 
tion 16  Of  the  United  States  Housing  Act  of 
1937. 

(6)  Not  later  than  the  expiration  of  the 
30-day  period  following  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  shall  by 
notice  establish  such  requirements  as  may 
be  necetsary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  sub$ection.  Such  requirements  shall  not 
be  .subject  to  section  553  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  or  section  7(o)  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
Act. 

(h)  Cmergency  Community  Services 
Homeless  Grant  Program.— 

(1)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  the  emergency  community  services 
homeles  grant  program,  to  be  carried  out 
by  the  Office  of  Community  Services  of  the 
Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services, 
$50,000,(K)0  for  fiscal  year  1987. 

(2)  Funds  awarded  under  this  subsection 
shall  be  used  only  for  the  following  pur- 
poses: 

(A)  Expansion  of  comprehensive  services 
to  the  homeless  to  provide  foUowup  and 
long-term  services  to  enable  the  homeless  to 
make  the  transition  out  of  poverty. 

(B)  Promotion  of  private  sector  and  other 
assistance  to  the  homeless. 

(3)  From  the  amounts  made  available 
under  the  authorization  in  paragraph  (1), 
the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices shall  make  grants  to  States  that  admin- 
ister programs  under  the  Community  Serv- 
ices Block  Grant  Act  (42  U.S.C.  9901  et 
seq.).  Tbe  Secretary  shall  allocate  emergen- 
cy community  services  homeless  grant  pro- 
gram f  uhds  to  the  States  in  accordance  with 
the  formula  set  forth  in  section  674(a)(1)  of 
such  Aet  except  that,  if  a  State  does  not 
apply  for  such  funds  or  does  not  submit  an 
approvahle  application,  the  Secretary  shall 
use  the  funds  to  make  grants  directly  to 
agencies  and  organizations  in  such  State  in 
accordance  with  the  criteria  set  forth  in 
paragraph  (4KB). 


(4)  In  order  to  receive  an  emergency  com- 
munity services  homeless  grant  under  this 
subsection,  a  State  shall— 

(A)  submit  an  application  to  the  Secretary 
of  Health  and  Human  Services  in  such  form 
and  at  such  time  as  the  Secretary  may  re- 
quire, describing  the  agencies,  organiza- 
tions, and  activities  that  the  State  intends 
to  support  with  emergency  community  serv- 
ices homeless  grant  program  funds; 

(B)  ensure  that  it  will  award  all  of  the 
grant  funds  it  receives  to  community  action 
agencies  that  are  eligible  to  receive  funds 
under  section  675(c)(2)(A)  of  the  Communi- 
ty Services  Block  Grant  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
9904(c)(2KA))  and  organizations  serving  mi- 
grant and  seasonal  farmworkers,  except 
that  not  less  than  90  percent  of  the  funds 
received  shall  be  awarded  to  such  agencies 
and  organizations  that,  as  of  January  1. 
1987,  are  providing  services  to  meet  the 
critically  urgent  needs  of  the  homeless; 

(C)  ensure  that  emergency  community 
services  homeless  grant  funds  are  not  used 
to  supplant  other  programs  for  the  home- 
less administered  by  the  State;  and 

(D)  ensure  that  no  emergency  community 
services  homeless  grant  funds  will  be  used 
to  defray  State  administrative  costs. 

(i)  Job  and  Literacy  Training.- 

(1)(A)  Section  4(8)  of  the  Job  Training 
Partnership  Act  (29  U.S.C.  1503(8))  is 
amended— 

(i)  by  redesignating  clauses  (D)  and  (E)  as 
clauses  (E)  and  (P),  respectively;  and 

(ii)  by  inserting  after  clause  (C)  the  fol- 
lowing: "(D)  qualifies  as  a  homeless  individ- 
ual under  title  II  or  III  of  the  Urgent  Relief 
for  the  Homeless  Act;". 

(B)  Section  141(e)  of  the  Job  Training 
Partnership  Act  (29  U.S.C.  1551(e))  is 
amended  by  inserting  l)efore  the  period  at 
the  end  the  following:  ".  including  excep- 
tions necessary  to  permit  services  to  home- 
less individuals  who  cannot  prove  residence 
within  the  service  delivery  area". 

(2)(A)  Section  306(b)  of  the  Adult  Educa- 
tion Act  (20  U.S.C.  1205(b))  is  amended— 

(i)  in  paragraph  (1).  by  inserting  "home- 
less adults,"  after  "English  language  skills."; 

(ii)  in  paragraph  (7).  by  inserting  "organi- 
zations providing  assistance  to  the  home- 
less," after  "antipoverty  programs.";  and 

(lii)  in  paragraph  (8),  by  inserting  "home- 
less adults,"  after  "E^nglish  language  skills.". 

(B)  Section  309(a)(1)(A)  of  the  Adult  Edu- 
cation Act  (20  U.S.C.  1207a(a)(l)(A))  is 
amended— 

(i)  by  inserting  "homeless  adults,"  before 
"elderly";  and 

(ii)  by  inserting  a  comma  after  "individ- 
uals". 

(j)  Community  Development  Block 
Grant  Program.— Section  102(a)(6)  of  the 
Housing  and  Community  Development  Act 
of  1974  is  amended  in  the  second  sentence 
by  inserting  "or  1984"  after  "fiscal  year 
1983". 

(k)  Permanent  Housing  por  Handicapped 
Homeless  Persons.— There  are  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  to  carry  out  title  IV 
$25,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1987. 

sec.  102.  DISBURSEMENT  OP  FINDS. 

(a)  Schedule  por  Disbursement.— Any 
amount  made  available  by  appropriation 
Acts  under  the  authorizations  in  this  title 
(other  than  subsection  (a),  (b),  (e),  or  (f)  of 
section  101)  shall  be  disbursed  by  the  Feder- 
al agency  receiving  such  amount  to  the  ap- 
propriate grantees  or  administering  entities 
t>efore  the  expiration  of  the  3-month  period 
beginning  on  the  date  on  which  such 
amount  becomes  available. 


(b)  Evaluations  by  Comptroller  Gener- 
al.—The  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States  shall  evaluate  the  disbursement  and 
use  of  the  amounts  made  available  by  ap- 
propriation Acts  under  the  authorizations  in 
this  title  (other  than  subsections  (a)  and  (b) 
of  section  101),  and  submit  a  report  to  the 
Congress  setting  forth  the  findings  of  such 
evaluation,  upon  the  expiration  of  the  4- 
month  and  12-month  periods  beginning  on 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

SEC.    103.    CALCULATION    AND    AVAILABILITY    OF 
FUNDS. 

(a)  Calculation.— The  amounts  author- 
ized in  this  title  shall  be  in  addition  to  any 
amount  appropriated  for  the  programs  in- 
volved before  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act. 

(b)  Availability.- Any  amount  appropri- 
ated  under  an   authorization   in  this  title 
shall  remain  available  until  exF>ended. 
TITLE  II-HEALTH  SERVICES  FOR  THE 

HOMELESS 
SEC.  ML  grants  FOR  HEALTH  SERVICES  FOR  THE 

homeless. 
Part  D  of  title  III  of  the  Public  Health 
Service    Act    (42    U.S.C.    247d    et    seq.)    is 
amended  by  striking  subpart  IV  and  insert- 
ing the  following  new  subpart: 

"GRANT  PROGRAM  POR  HEALTH  SERVICES  POR 
THE  HOMELESS 

"Subpart  IV— Health  Services  for  the 
Homeless 

"Sec.  340.  (a)  Establishment.— The  Secre- 
tary, acting  through  the  Administrator  of 
the  Health  Resources  and  Services  Adminis- 
tration, may  make  grants  for  the  purpose  of 
enabling  grantees,  directly  or  through  con- 
tracts, to  provide  for  the  delivery  to  home- 
less individuals  of  outpatient  health  serv- 
ices. 

"(b)  Minimum  Qualifications  op  Grant- 
ees.—The  Secretary  may  not  make  a  grant 
under  this  subpart  to  an  applicant  unless— 

"(1)  the  applicant  is  a  public  or  nonprofit 
private  entity; 

"(2)  the  applicant  has  the  capacity  to  ef- 
fectively administer  a  grant  under  this  sub- 
part; and 

"(3)  with  respect  to  outpatient  health 
services  that  are  covered  in  the  appropriate 
State  plan  approved  under  title  XIX  of  the 
Social  Security  Act— 

"(A)  if  the  applicant  will  provide  under 
the  grant  any  such  outpatient  health  serv- 
ices directly— 

"(i)  the  applicant  has  entered  into  a  par- 
ticipation agreement  under  the  appropriate 
State  plan;  and 

"(ii)  the  applicant  is  qualified  to  receive 
payments  under  the  appropriate  State  plan; 
and 

■(B)  if  the  applicant  will  provide  under 
the  grant  any  such  outpatient  health  serv- 
ices through  a  contract  with  an  organiza- 
tion— 

"(i)  the  organization  has  entered  into  a 
participation  agreement  under  the  appropri- 
ate State  plan;  and 

"(ii)  the  organization  is  qualified  to  re- 
ceive payments  under  the  appropriate  State 
plan. 

"(c)  Preperences  in  Making  Grants.— 
The  Secretary  shall,  in  making  grants  under 
this  subpart,  give  preference  to  qualified  ap- 
plicants that— 

"(1)(A)  are  experienced  in  the  direct  deliv- 
ery of  primary  health  services  to  homeless 
individuals  or  medically  underserved  popu- 
lations; 

"(B)  are  experienced  in  the  treatment  of 
mental  illness  in  homeless  individuals  or 
medically  underserved  populations:  or 


"(C)  are  experienced  in  the  treatment  of 
substance  abuse  in  homeless  individuals  or 
medically  underserved  populations;  and 

"(2)  agree  to  provide  for  outpatient  health 
services  to  homeless  individuals  through 
both  public  entities  and  private  organiza- 
tions. 

"(d)  Required  Services.— The  Secretary 
may  not  make  a  grant  under  this  subpart  to 
an  applicant  unless  the  applicant  agrees 
that  the  applicant  will,  directly  or  through 
contract— 

"(1)  provide  outpatient  health  services  at 
locations  accessible  to  homeless  individuals; 

"(2)  provide  to  homeless  individuals,  at  all 
hours,  emergency  outpatient  health  serv- 
ices; 

"(3)  refer  homeless  individuals  to  medical 
facilities  for  necessary  Inpatient  services; 

"(4)  provide  outreach  services  to  inform 
homeless  individuals  of  the  availability  of 
outpatient  health  services;  and 

"(5)  aid  homeless  individuals  in  establish- 
ing eligibility  for  assistance,  and  in  obtain- 
ing services,  under  entitlement  programs. 

■(e)  Restrictions  on  Use  op  Grant 
F^nds.— (1)  The  Secretary  may  not,  except 
as  provided  in  paragraph  (2).  make  a  grant 
under  this  subpart  to  an  applicant  unless 
the  applicant  agrees  that  grant  funds  will 
not.  directly  or  through  contract,  be  ex- 
pended— 

■■(A)  to  provide  inpatient  services,  except 
with  respect  to  short-term  residential  treat- 
ment for  substance  abuse  provided  in  set- 
tings other  than  hospitals; 

■■(B)  to  make,  without  consideration,  any 
cash  payment  to  any  individual;  or 

■■(C)  to  purchase  or  improve  real  property 
(other  than  minor  remodeling  of  existing 
improvements  to  real  property)  or  to  pur- 
chase major  medical  equipment. 

■■(2)  Jf  the  Secretary  finds  that  the  pur- 
pose of  this  subpart  caimot  otherwise  be 
carried  out.  the  Secretary  may  make  a  grant 
under  this  subpart  to  an  otherwise  qualified 
applicant  that  will  expend  grant  funds  for 
the  purposes  described  in  paragraph  (1)(C). 

■■(f)  Limitation  on  Charges  por  Serv- 
ices.—The  Secretary  may  not  make  a  grant 
under  this  subpart  to  an  applicant  unless 
the  applicant  agrees  that,  whether  outpa- 
tient health  services  are  provided  directly  or 
through  contract- 
ed) outpatient  health  services  under  the 
grant  will  be  provided  without  regard  to 
ability  to  pay  for  the  outpatient  health 
services;  and 

■■(2)  if  a  charge  is  imposed  for  the  delivery 
of  outpatient  health  services,  such  charge— 

■■(A)  will  be  made  according  to  a  schedule 
of  charges  that  is  made  available  to  the 
public: 

■■(B)  will  not  be  imposed  on  any  homeless 
individual  with  an  income  less  than  the  offi- 
cial poverty  level;  and 

■■(C)  will  be  adjusted  to  reflect  the  income 
and  resources  of  the  homeless  individual  in- 
volved. 

■■(g)  Requirement  of  Matching  Funds.- 
(1)(A)  The  Secretary  may  not  make  a  grant 
under  this  subpart  to  an  applicant— 

■■(i)  in  an  amount  exceeding  75  percent  of 
the  costs  of  providing  outpatient  health 
services  under  the  grant;  and 

■■(ii)  unless  the  applicant  will  make  avail- 
able non-Federal  contributions  toward  such 
costs  in  an  amount  equal  to  not  less  than  $1 
(in  cash  or  in  kind  under  subparagraph  (B)) 
for  each  $3  of  Federal  funds  provided  in 
such  grant. 

■'(B)(i)  Non-Federal  contributions  re- 
quired in  subparagraph  (A)  may  be  in  cash 
or  in  kind,  fairly  evaluated,  including  plant. 
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equliMnent.  or  Mrrices.  Amounts  provided 
by  the  Federal  Ooveniment.  or  services  as- 
■iited  or  wibtldlied  to  any  significant  extent 
by  the  Federal  Oovemment.  may  not  be  in- 
cluded in  determining  the  amount  of  such 
non-Federal  contributions. 

"<ll)  Such  determination  may  not  include 
any  caah  or  in-kind  contributions  that,  prior 
to  Feteuary  26,  1987,  were  made  available 
by  any  public  or  private  entity  for  the  pur- 
pose of  aniaUng  homeless  individuals  (in- 
dudlnc  assistance  other  than  the  provision 
of  outpatient  health  services). 

"(3>  The  Secretary  may  waive  the  require- 
ment established  in  paragraph  ( 1 KA)  if — 

"(A)  the  applicant  involved  is  a  nonprofit 
private  grantee  under  section  330:  and 

"(B)  the  Secretary  determines  that  it  is 
not  feasible  for  the  applicant  to  comply 
With  such  requirement. 

"(h)  RaounniKitTS  WriR  Respect  to  Ad- 
imnsnuTioii.— The  Secretary  may  not 
make  a  grant  under  this  subpart  to  an  appli- 
cant unless  the  applicant— 

"(1)  agrees  to  establish  such  procedures 
for  fiscal  control  and  fund  accounting  as 
may  be  necessary  to  ensure  proper  disburse- 
ment and  accounting  with  respect  to  the 
■rant; 

"(2)  agrees  to  establish  an  ongoing  pro- 
gram of  quality  assurance  with  respect  to 
the  outpatient  health  services  provided 
under  the  grant; 

"(3)  agrees  to  ensure  the  confidentiality  of 
records  maintained  on  homeless  individuals 
receiving  outpatient  health  services  under 
the  grant; 

"(4)  with  respect  to  providing  outpatient 
health  services  to  any  population  of  home- 
less individuals  a  substantial  portion  of 
which  has  a  limited  ability  to  spealc  the 
English  language— 

"(A)  has  developed  and  has  the  ability  to 
carry  out  a  reasonable  plan  to  provide  out- 
patient health  services  under  the  grant 
through  individuals  who  are  able  to  commu- 
nicate with  the  population  involved  in  the 
language  and  cultural  context  that  is  most 
appropriate;  and 

"(B)  has  designated  at  least  one  individ- 
ual, fluent  in  both  English  and  the  appro- 
priate language,  to  assist  in  carrying  out  the 
plan;  and 

"(5)  agrees  to  submit  to  the  Secretary  an 
annual  report  that  describes  the  utilization 
and  costs  of  outpatient  health  services  pro- 
vided under  the  grant  and  that  provides 
such  other  information  as  the  Secretary  de- 
termines to  be  appropriate. 

"(i)    LnUTATIOK    OR    ASMIKISTRATIVE    Ex- 

rsifsis  OF  GRAirrKK.— The  Secretary  may  not 
make  a  grant  under  this  subpart  to  an  appli- 
cant unless  the  applicant  agrees  that  the 
applicant  will  not  expend  more  than  10  per- 
cent of  any  such  grant  on  the  costs  of  ad- 
ministering the  grant. 

"(J)  Appucatiohs  roR  Grants.— The  Sec- 
retary may  not  make  a  grant  under  this  sub- 
part unless  an  application  containing  the 
agreements  required  in  this  subpart  has 
been  submitted  to,  and  approved  by,  the 
Secretary.  The  application  shall  be  in  such 
form,  be  in  such  manner,  and  otherwise  con- 
tain or  be  accompanied  by  such  information 
as  the  Secretary  determines  to  be  appropri- 
ate. 

"(k)  Use  or  Graitt  Puhds  por  Reperrai.s 
TO  CnTAis  Advocacy  Ststexs.— Any  grant- 
ee under  this  subpart  may,  with  respect  to 
title  I  of  the  Protection  and  Advocacy  for 
MentaUy  111  IndividuaU  Act  of  1986.  expend 
grant  funds  for  the  purpose  of  referring 
bomelesB  individuals  who  are  chronically 
mentally  ill,  and  who  are  eligible  under  such 


Aet.  to  systems  that  provide  advocacy  serv- 
ices under  such  Act. 

"(1)  Use  op  Selp-Help  Organizations.— 
Any  grantee  under  this  subpart  may  provide 
outpatient  health  services  through  con- 
tracts with  nonprofit  self-help  organizations 
that- 

"(1)  are  established  and  managed  by  cur- 
rent and  former  recipients  of  mental  health 
services  who  have  been  homeless  individ- 
uals: and 

"(2)  with  respect  to  the  provision  of  out- 
patient health  services  described  in  subsec- 
tion (b>(3).  are  organizations  qualified  under 
subparagraph  (B)  of  such  subsection. 

"(m)  Technical  Assistance.— The  Secre- 
tary may.  without  charge  to  any  grantee 
under  this  subpart,  provide  technical  assist- 
ance to  any  such  grantee  with  respect  to  the 
planning,  development,  and  operation  of 
programs  to  carry  out  the  purpose  of  this 
subpart.  The  Secretary  may  provide  such 
technical  assistance  directly,  through  con- 
tract, or  through  grants. 

"(n)  Annual  Reports  by  Secretary.— Not 
later  than  January  10  of  each  year,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  submit  to  the  Congress  a  report 
describing  the  utilization  and  costs  of  outpa- 
tient health  services  provided  under  this 
subpart  during  the  inunediately  preceding 
fiscal  year. 

"(o)  Funding.— <1)  There  are  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  to  carry  out  this  subpart 
$76,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1987.  of  which 
$2,000,000  shall  be  available  for  technical 
assistance  under  subsection  (m). 

"(2)  Any  amount  appropriated  under 
paragraph  (1)  shall  remain  available  until 
expended. 

"(p)  Depinitions.— Por  purposes  of  this 
subpart: 

"(1)  The  term  homeless  individual'  means 
an  Individual  who  lacks  housing  (without 
regard  to  whether  the  individual  is  a 
member  of  a  family),  including  an  individual 
whose  primary  residence  during  the  night  is 
a  supervised  public  or  private  facility  that 
provides  temporary  living  accommodations. 

"(2)  The  term  "medically  underserved  pop- 
ulation' has  the  meaning  given  such  term  in 
section  330(b)(3). 

"(3)  The  term  'official  poverty  level' 
means  the  nonfarm  income  official  poverty 
line  defined  by  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  and  revised  annually  in  accord- 
ance with  section  673(2)  of  the  Onmibus 
Reconciliation  Act  of  1981. 

"(4)  The  term  'organization'  includes  indi- 
viduals, corporations,  partnerships,  compa- 
nies, and  associations. 

"(5)  The  term  'outpatient  health  services' 
means  outpatient  health  care,  outpatient 
mental  health  services,  outpatient  sub- 
stance abuse  services,  and  caise  management 
services. 

"(6)  The  term  'primary  health  services' 
has  the  meaning  given  such  term  in  section 
330(b)(1). 

"(7)  The  term  'substance  abuse'  means  the 
abuse  of  alcohol  or  other  drugs.". 

SBC.  202.  PROVISION  OF  HEALTH  SERVICES  TO  THE 
HOMELESS  BY  NATIONAL  HEALTH 
SERVICE  CORPS. 

Section  332(a)  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Act  (42  U.S.C.  254e(a))  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  para- 
graph: 

"(3)  Homeless  individuals  (as  defined  in 
section  340(p)(l))  may  be  a  population 
group  under  paragraph  (1).". 
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TITLE  III— INTERAGENCY  COMMISSION  ON 
HOMtLESSNESS  AND  GRANTS  FOR  FA- 
CILI11ES  TO  ASSIST  THE  HOMELESS 

SEC.   301,    INTERAGENCY   COMMISSION   ON    HOME- 

LESSNESS. 

(a)  Establishment.— There  is  established 
a  commission  to  be  luiown  as  the  Interagen- 
cy Commission  on  Homelessness. 

(b)  Membership.— The  Commission  shall 
be  composed  of  7  members  as  follows: 

(1)  Ttie  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development,  or  the  designee  of  the  Secre- 
tary. 

(2)  The  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Servlcei,  or  the  designee  of  the  Secretary. 

(3)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  or  the 
designee  of  the  Secretary. 

(4)  The  Secretary  of  Defense,  or  the  desig- 
nee of  the  Secretary. 

(5)  The  Director  of  the  Federal  Emergen- 
cy Management  Agency,  or  the  designee  of 
the  Director. 

(6)  Itie  Administrator  of  General  Serv- 
ices, or  the  designee  of  the  Administrator. 

(7)  The  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs, or  the  designee  of  the  Administrator. 

(c)  DtJTiES.— The  Commission  shall  carry 
out  the  following  duties: 

(1)  Review  all  Federal  activities  and  pro- 
grams that  assist  the  homeless. 

(2)  Monitor,  evaluate,  and  improve  efforts 
to  assist  the  homeless  in  cooperation  with 
other  federal  agencies,  private  voluntary 
organizations.  States,  and  units  of  local  gov- 
ernment. 

(d)  Chairperson.- The  chairperson  of  the 
Commi»sion  shall  be  elected  by  the  mem- 
t>ers  of  the  Commission. 

(e)  StAPP  AND  Oppices.— The  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  shall  pro- 
vide the  Commission  with  such  staff  and 
office  facilities  as  are  necessary  to  ensure 
that  the  Commission  carries  out  its  func- 
tions under  this  section  in  an  efficient  and 
expeditious  manner. 

(f)  RtPORTS  From  Other  Agencies.— Not 
later  than  90  days  after  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act  and  annually  thereaf- 
ter, the  head  of  each  Federal  agency  shall 
submit  to  the  Congress  and  the  Commission 
a  report  setting  forth— 

(1)  the  programs  administered  by  the 
agency  that  assist  the  homeless  and  the 
number  of  the  homeless  assisted  by  such 
programs; 

(2)  impediments  to  the  use  by  the  home- 
less of  the  programs  administered  by  the 
agency  (or  the  services  or  benefits  provided 
under  such  programs),  including  statutory 
and  regulatory  restrictions  on  such  use:  and 

(3)  efforts  made  by  the  agency  to  Increase 
the  opportunities  for  the  homeless  to  gain 
shelter,  food,  and  supportive  services. 

(g)  Annual  Report.— The  Commission 
shall  submit  annually  to  the  President  and 
the  Cottgress  a  report  setting  forth  the  find- 
ings and  conclusions  of  the  Commission. 
The  report  shall  include— 

(1)  an  assessment  of  the  extent  and 
nature  of  the  problems  relating  to  home- 
lessnest  and  the  needs  of  the  homeless; 

(2)  a  comprehensive  and  detailed  descrip- 
tion of  the  activities  and  accomplishments 
of  the  Federal  Government  in  resolving 
such  problems  and  meeting  such  needs: 

(3)  an  assessment  of  the  level  of  Federal 
assistance  necessary  to  fully  resolve  such 
problems  and  meet  such  needs;  and 

(4)  aay  recommendations  of  the  Commis- 
sion for  legislation,  administrative  actions, 
and  other  actions  to  resolve  such  problems 
and  meet  such  needs. 


(h)  Termination.- The  Commission  shall 
cease  to  exist,  and  the  requirements  of  this 
section  shall  terminate,  upon  the  expiration 
of  the  3-year  period  beginning  on  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

SEC.  302.  L'SE  OF  I'NDERITILIZED  PIBLIC  Bl  ILD- 
IN(;S  AND  PROPERTY  FOR  FACILITIES 
TO  ASSIST  THE  HOMELESS. 

(a)  Identipication  or  Underutilized 
Buildings  and  Property.- The  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  shall  iden- 
tify underutilized  public  buildings  and  prop- 
erty suitable  for  use  for  facilities  to  assist 
the  homeless.  The  Secretary  shall  actively 
solicit  information  from  other  Federal  agen- 
cies, States,  and  units  of  local  government 
to  identify  such  buildings  and  property. 

(b)  Availability  por  Facilities  To  Assist 
THE  Homeless.— The  Secretary  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  shall  take  such  ac- 
tions as  may  be  necessary  to  make  buildings 
and  proijerty  identified  under  subsection  (a) 
available  for  use  for  facilities  to  assist  the 
homeless  operated  by  private  voluntary  or- 
ganizations, units  of  local  government,  and 
States. 

(c)  Prohibition  on  Transper  op  Owner- 
ship OP  F'eoeral  Buildings  oh  Property.— 
Federal  buildings  or  property  may  be  made 
available  under  this  section  only  through 
the  use  of  long-term  leases.  Ownership  of 
the  buildings  and  property  shall  not  be 
transferred  from  control  of  the  Federal 
Government. 

SEC.  303.  grants  for  FACILITIES  TO  ASSIST  THE 
HOMELESS. 

(a)  In  General.— The  Secretary  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  shall  make 
grants  to  private  voluntary  organizations, 
units  of  local  government,  and  States  to 
better  enable  them  to  provide  assistance  to 
the  homeless  in  buildings  or  on  property 
made  available  for  such  purpose  (including 
properties  made  available  under  section 
302). 

(b)  Involvement  or  Secretary  or  Health 
AND  Human  Services.— The  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  and  the 
Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Services 
shall- 

(1)  jointly  establish  selection  criteria  for 
grants  under  this  section: 

(2)  jointly  evaluate  and  select  the  applica- 
tions for  grants  under  this  section,  except 
that  the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  shall  have  sole  responsibility  for 
approval  of  any  portion  of  an  application  re- 
lating to  outpatient  health  services:  and 

(3)  enter  into  such  agreements  as  may  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  such  joint  responsi- 
bilities. 

(c)  Use  of  Funds.- 

( 1 )  Funds  received  under  this  section  may 
be  used  only  for  the  following  activities  un- 
dertaken in  buildings  or  on  property  made 
available  for  such  pur[>ose  (including  prop- 
erties made  available  under  section  302): 

(A)  Purchase,  lease,  renovation,  conver- 
sion, or  construction  of  fsu;ilities  to  assist 
the  homeless.  Such  facilities  shall  be  safe 
and  sanitary  and,  when  appropriate,  meet 
all  applicable  State  and  local  housing  and 
building  codes  and  licensing  requirements  in 
the  jurisdiction  in  which  the  facility  is  lo- 
cated. 

(B)  Provision  of  supportive  services  for 
the  homeless. 

(2)(A)  If  funds  received  under  this  section 
are  used  to  purchase,  construct,  or  substan- 
tially rehabilitate  a  facility  to  assist  the 
homeless,  the  faculty  shall  be  used  to  assist 
the  homeless  for  not  less  than  a  10-year 
period. 


(B)  The  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  may  waive  the  requirement  es- 
tablished in  subparagraph  (A)  if— 

(i)  the  unit  of  local  government  in  which 
the  facility  is  located  certifies  that  the  facil- 
ity is  no  longer  needed  to  assist  the  home- 
less: and 

(ii)  the  grantee  demonstrates  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  Secretary  that  the  facility  is 
no  longer  needed  to  assist  the  homeless. 

(C)  If  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  grants  a  waiver  under  sub- 
paragraph (B).  the  grantee— 

(i)  in  the  case  of  a  facility  owned  by  the 
Federal  Government,  shall  return  control  of 
the  facility  to  the  Federal  Government, 
unless  the  Secretary  approves  the  continued 
use  of  the  facility  for  activities  that  directly 
benefit  lower  income  persons  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  10-year  period:  or 

(ii)  in  the  case  of  a  facility  not  owned  by 
the  Federal  Government,  shall  repay  the 
full  grant  amount  or  continue  to  use  the  fa- 
cility for  activities  that  directly  benefit 
lower  income  persons  for  the  remainder  of 
the  10-year  period. 

(3)  Not  more  than  $10,000  of  any  grant 
provided  under  this  section  may  be  used  for 
outpatient  health  services  (exclusive  of  the 
cost  of  any  renovation,  conversion,  or  con- 
struction). 

(d)  Limitations  on  Administrative  Ex- 
penses.—Not  more  than  5  percent  of  a  grant 
made  under  this  section  may  be  expended 
for  administrative  expenses. 

(e)  Eligibility  Requirements.— Any  pri- 
vate voluntary  organization,  unit  of  local 
government,  or  State  may  submit  an  appli- 
cation for  assistance  under  this  section,  in 
such  form  as  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  and  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  determine  to  be 
appropriate. 

(f)  Selection.— Assistance  may  l>e  provid- 
ed under  this  section  only  to  an  applicant 
that— 

(1)  has  shown  a  demonstrated  commit- 
ment to  alleviating  poverty: 

(2)  has  the  continuing  capacity  to  effec- 
tively provide  assistance  to  the  homeless: 
and 

(3)  complies  with  such  other  requirements 
for  assistance  under  this  section  as  the  Sec- 
retary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
and  the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  may  establish. 

(g)  Priorities.— The  Secretary  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  and  the  Secretary 
of  Health  and  Human  Services  shall— 

( 1 )  reserve,  to  the  maximum  extent  practi- 
cable, not  less  than  50  percent  of  all  funds 
provided  under  this  section  for  the  support 
of  facilities  designed  to  primarily  benefit 
homeless  families  with  children  (and  a  por- 
tion of  such  funds  shall  be  used  for  child 
care  facilities): 

(2)  In  making  grants  to  States  and  units  of 
local  government,  give  priority  to  States  and 
units  of  local  government  that— 

(A)  have  in  effect  laws,  ordinances,  or  poli- 
cies that  preserve  lower  income  housing 
(such  as  single  room  occupancy  housing) 
and  prevent  the  displacement  of  lower 
income  persons: 

(B)  use  non-Federal  funds  (including 
funds  from  private  voluntary  organizations) 
to  supplement  assistance  provided  under 
this  section:  and 

(C)  support  and  participate  in  the  activi- 
ties proposed  by  the  applicant:  and 

(3)  give  priority  to  facilities  designed  to 
provide,  alone  or  together  with  associated 
supportive  services  provided  by  other  orga- 
nizations, comprehensive  assistance  to  the 


homeless  in  order  to  both  meet  their  imme- 
diate needs  and  to  enhance  opportunities 
for  the  homeless  to  permanently  improve 
their  lives. 

(h)  Allocation.— In  selecting  applications 
for  granu  under  this  section,  the  Secretary 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  and  the 
Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Services 
shall  ensure  that  the  funds  are  provided  to 
the  geographical  areas  of  greatest  need. 
taking  into  consideration  the  particular 
needs  of  different  geographical  regions, 
communities  of  different  population  sizes, 
and  urban,  suburban,  and  rural  communi- 
ties. 

(i)  Accountability.— The  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  (or.  in  the 
case  of  outpatient  health  services  or  facili- 
ties used  for  such  services,  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services)  shall  monitor 
the  use  of  funds  made  available  pursuant  to 
this  section  as  follows: 

( 1 )  The  Secretary  shall  inspect  each  facili- 
ty assisted  pursuant  to  this  section  and.  at 
least  annually,  the  SUte  or  unit  of  local 
government  in  which  the  facility  is  located 
shall  certify  to  the  Secretary  that— 

(A)  the  homeless  are  receiving  the  assist- 
ance specified  in  the  application: 

(B)  public  buildings,  property,  and  grant 
funds  are  being  used  in  a  cost-effective 
manner:  and 

(C)  the  recipient  of  assistance  under  this 
section  is  complying  with  the  terms  of  any 
lease  or  grant  agreement  entered  into  with 
the  Secretary. 

(2)  Each  recipient  of  assistance  under  this 
section  shall  maintain  such  records  as  the 
Secretary  requires  taking  into  account  the 
nature  of  the  recipient  (including  the  pri- 
vate voluntary  organization  implementing 
the  program)  and  as  may  be  reasonably  nec- 
essary to  disclose  the  amount  and  disposi- 
tion of  the  proceeds  of  the  assistance.  Por 
purposes  of  audit  and  examination,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  have  access  to  any  records  of 
the  recipient  that  are  related  to  assistance 
received  under  this  section. 

(j>  Regulations.— Not  later  than  the  expi- 
ration of  the  30-day  period  beginning  on  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
shall  by  notice  establish  such  requirements 
as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provi- 
sions of  this  section.  Such  requirements 
shall  not  be  subject  to  section  553  of  title  5. 
United  States  Code,  or  section  7(o)  of  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment Act.  Such  notice  shall— 

(1)  provide  that  a  notice  of  funding  avail- 
ability shall  l)e  published  in  the  Federal 
Register  not  later  than  the  expiration  of 
the  30-day  period  beginning  on  the  date  on 
which  amounts  become  available  to  carry 
out  this  section: 

(2)  require  all  applications  for  grants 
under  this  section  to  be  submitted  not  later 
than  the  expiration  of  the  30-day  period  be- 
ginning on  the  date  on  which  the  notice  of 
funding  availability  is  published  in  the  Fed- 
eral Register:  and 

(3)  provide  that  the  final  selection  of  ap- 
plications for  grants  under  this  section  shall 
be  completed  not  later  than  the  expiration 
of  the  60-day  period  begltming  on  the  date 
on  which  the  notice  of  funding  availability 
is  published  In  the  Federal  Register. 

SEC.  304.  DEFINITIONS. 

For  purposes  of  this  title: 

(1)  The  term  "Commission"  means  the 
Interagency  Commission  on  Homelessness 
established  in  section  301. 
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(3)  Tlw  tenn  "faeOity  to  mssist  the  home- 
lev"  nifiM  ft  buOdtaw  or  property  uaed  to 
pnwide  livinc  ftooonunodatlona  or  support- 
tn  aeiikjeft  (w  both)  for  the  homeless. 

(S)  Tte  tenn  "bomelen"  means  families 
and  indMduftla  who- 

(A)  are  towo'  tnoMne  families  and  Individ- 
uala  (Ineludlac  lower  income  families  and 
indMduala  who  are  elderly  families  and  in- 
dMduala  or  handtepped  families  and  Indi- 
Tldaala).  as  such  terms  are  defined  in  sec- 
tion Mb)  of  the  United  States  Housing  Act 
Of  lSS7:and 

(B)  lack  tnuUttonal  or  permanent  housing. 

(4)  The  term  'outpatient  health  services' 
means  outpatient  health  care,  outpatient 
moital  health  aervloes.  outpatient  sub- 
stance abuse  services,  and  case  management 

(5)  The  term  "private  voluntary  organiza- 
tlon"  doea  not  Include  any  organization  In 
which  any  part  of  the  net  earnings  Inures  to 
the  benefit  of  any  member,  founder,  con- 
trnwt<»-,  or  Indfytdual. 

<6)  The  term  "State"  means  each  of  the 
aeveral  Statea.  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
Cammonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin 
Tfi^TwiM  Ooam.  American  Samoa,  the  North- 
ern Mariana  Tf'y"'<«.  the  Trust  Territory  of 
the  Pacific  t-i«'m««  and  any  other  territory 
w  pouearion  of  the  United  States. 

(7)  The  term  "supportive  services"  means 
food,  child  care,  assistance  in  obtaining  per- 
manent houains.  outpatient  health  services. 
employment  oounaeling.  nutritional  counsel- 
ing, security  arrangements  necessary  for  the 
protection  of  residents  of  facilities  to  assist 
the  bomeleaa.  and  such  other  services  essen- 
tial for  matnfii<p'''g  independent  living  as 
the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment determines  to  be  appropriate.  Such 
term  includes  the  provision  of  assistance  to 
the  homeless  in  obtaining  other  Federal, 
State,  and  local  assistance  available  for  such 
persons,  including  mental  health  benefits, 
employment  counseling,  and  medical  assist- 
ance. Such  term  does  not  include  major 
medical  CQUipment. 

(8)  The  term  "unit  of  local  government" 
includes  any  combination  of  local  govern- 
ments. 

TITLE  IV— PERMANENT  HOUSING  FOR 
HANDICAPPED  HOMELESS  PERSONS 
SBC  Wl.  9TATU1ENT  Of  PUKPOSK. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  title  to  provide 
grants  for  the  acquisition  and  rehabilitation 
of  property  to  serve  as  permanent  housing 
for  handicapped  homeless  persons. 

8BC.    ML    AUTIHNUTY    TO    PROVIDE    GRANTS    TO 
STATCS. 

The  Secretary  shall,  to  the  extent  of 
amounts  approved  in  appropriation  Acts. 
make  grants  to  States  in  order  to  enable  the 
States  to  provide  grants  to  nonprofit  organi- 
laUons  for  the  acquisition  and  rehabilita- 
tkm  of  property  to  serve  as  permanent  com- 
munity-based housing  for  handicapped 
homeless  persons. 

SBC  MS.  AIXOCATION  OF  GRANTS  TO  STATES. 

(a)  AixocATiOM  Formula.— The  Secretary 
shall  allocate  assistance  under  this  title  to 
States  in  a  manner  that  ensures  that  the 
percentage  of  the  total  amount  available 
under  this  title  for  any  fiscal  year  ttiat  is  al- 
located to  any  State  is  equal  to  the  percent- 
age of  the  total  amount  available  for  section 
106  of  the  Housing  and  Community  Devel- 
opment Act  of  1974  for  the  prior  fiscal  year 
that  is  allocated  to  the  SUte  (including  the 
metropolitan  cities  and  urban  counties  lo- 
cated in  the  State). 

(b)  Lbtrr  op  Pasticipatioii.— No  grant 
may  be  provided  to  any  State  under  this 


title  unless,  not  later  than  the  expiration  of 
the  90-day  period  following  the  announce- 
ment of  an  allocation  under  this  section,  the 
State  submits  to  the  Secretary  a  letter  of 
participation.  Such  letter  shall  include— 

(1)  the  commitment  of  the  State  to 
comply  with  the  matching  funds  require- 
ment in  subsection  (e)  by  the  time  all  assist- 
ance allocated  to  the  State  under  this  sec- 
tion Is  obligated  and  a  description  of  the 
soarces  and  amounts  of  such  matching 
funds: 

(2)  the  assurances  of  the  State  that  it  will 
facilitate  the  provision  of  supportive  serv- 
lc«  consistent  with  the  needs  of  the  resi- 
dents of  the  facilities  established  using 
amounts  provided  under  this  title; 

(3)  a  designation  of  a  State  agency  whose 
primary  responsibility  is  handicapped  per- 
sons to  assist  the  State  housing  finance 
agency  In  operating  the  program  of  the 
State  under  this  title;  and 

(4)  a  description  of  the  methods  by  which 
the  State  will  distribute  the  amounts  re- 
ceKed  under  this  title  to  nonprofit  organiza- 
ti<xis.  including  the  methods  by  which  the 
State  will— 

CA)  distribute  amounts  received  through 
reallocation  under  subsection  (d):  and 

(B)  reallocate  amounts  under  section 
404(b). 

(c)  Allocation  of  Assistance.— The  Secre- 
tary shall  allocate  assistance  under  this  title 
to  each  State  not  later  than  the  expiration 
of  the  30-day  period  following  receipt  from 
the  State  of  a  letter  of  participation  In  com- 
pliance with  the  requirements  of  subsection 
(b). 

(d)  Reallocation  of  Amodnts.— 

(1)  The  Secretary  shall  annually  recap- 
ture and  reallocate  any  amount  allocated 
under  subsection  (a)  that  Is  unused  or  re- 
turned to  the  Secretary. 

<2)  The  Secretary  shall  recapture  and  re- 
allocate any  amount  received  by  a  State 
under  subsection  (a)  that  is  not  committed 
for  later  obligation  to  a  specific  housing 
project  before  the  expiration  of  the  6- 
month  period  following  the  date  of  receipt. 
The  Secretary  may  extend  such  period  by 
not  more  than  6  additional  months  if  the 
Secretary  determines  that  the  State  is 
unable  to  commit  the  amounts  within  the 
initial  6-month  period  due  to  reasons  that 
are  not  within  the  control  of  the  State. 

(3)  The  Secretary  shall  recapture  and  re- 
allocate any  amount  recaptured  by  a  State 
under  section  404(b)  that  is  not  committed 
for  later  obligation  to  a  specific  housing 
project  before  the  expiration  of  the  3- 
month  period  following  the  date  of  recap- 
ture by  the  State. 

(e)  Matching  Funds  Requirement.— 

(1)  Each  State  receiving  a  grant  under  this 
section  shall  be  required  to  supplement  the 
assistance  provided  under  this  section  with 
aa  equal  amount  of  State  and  local  govem- 
nient  funds— 

<A)  that  are  to  be  used  solely  for  acquisi- 
tion or  rehabilitation;  and 

(B)  not  more  than  50  percent  of  which 
may  be  local  government  funds. 

(2)  The  Secretary  may  waive  all  or  part  of 
the  requirement  established  in  paragraph 
(1)  if  the  State  demonstrates  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  Secretary  that— 

(A)  the  State  is  experiencing  a  severe  fi- 
nancial hardship  that  makes  it  unable  to 
provide  an  equal  amount  of  funds:  and 

(B)  the  local  governments  of  the  areas  in 
Which  the  nonprofit  organizations  receiving 
grants  from  the  State  under  section  404  are 
located  will  contribute  local  government 
funds  In  an  aggregate  amount  equal  to  the 


amount  of  such  contribution  waived  for  the 
State  under  this  paragraph. 

(f)  AianMisTRATioH  OF  ASSISTANCE.— Each 
state  shall  act  as  the  fiscal  agent  of  the  Sec- 
retary with  respect  to  assistance  provided  to 
the  State  under  this  title. 

SEC.  404.  Distribution  of  AMorNTS  to  nonprof- 
it ORGANIZATIONS. 

(a)  IN  General.— Each  State  receiving  a 
grant  under  this  title  shall  use  the  funds  to 
provide  grants  to  nonprofit  organizations. 

(b)  Reallocation  of  Amounts.— Each 
State  sball,  not  less  than  once  during  each 
fiscal  year,  recapture  and  redistribute  any 
assistance  committed  under  sul>8ection  (a) 
that  is  unobligated  at  the  expiration  of  the 
12-mon|h  period  following  commitment  or  is 
returned  to  the  SUte.  The  State  shall 
commit  for  later  obligation  to  a  specific 
housing  project  any  amount  recaptured 
under  ^lis  subsection  before  the  expiration 
of  the  3-month  period  following  the  date  of 
recapture. 

SEC.  405. 1'SE  OF  FUNDS  BY  NONPROFIT  ORGANIZA- 
TIONS. 

(a)  In  General.— Each  nonprofit  organiza- 
tion receiving  assistance  under  this  title 
shall  uae  the  funds  for  the  acquisition  or  re- 
habilitation (or  both)  of  property  to  serve  as 
permanent  community-based  housing  for 
handicapped  homeless  [>ersons. 

(b)  D^iGN  AND  Location  Requirements.— 

(1)  Community-based  housing  assisted 
under  this  title  shall  be  designed  for  not 
more  than  8  handicapiied  persons.  Such 
housing  shall  t>e  safe  and  sanitary  and, 
when  appropriate,  meet  all  applicable  State 
and  local  housing  and  building  codes  and  li- 
censing requirements  in  the  jurisdiction  in 
which  the  housing  is  l(x;ated. 

(2)  In  the  case  of  community-based  homes 
assisted  under  this  title,  not  more  than  1 
home  may  be  located  on  any  1  site  and  no 
such  home  may  be  located  on  a  site  contigu- 
ous to  another  site  containing  such  a  home. 

(c)  Continued  Use  for  Handicapped 
HoMELgss  Persons.— 

(1)  E^h  nonprofit  organization  receiving 
assistance  under  this  title  shall  certify  to 
the  State  that  it  will  maintain  as  housing 
for  handicapped  homeless  persons  for  not 
less  than  a  20-year  period  any  building  for 
which  assistance  is  used  under  this  title. 

(2)  Ttie  Secretary  may  waive  the  require- 
ment established  in  paragraph  (1)  if  the 
nonprofit  organization  demonstrates  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  Secretary  that— 

(A)  the  facility  is  no  longer  needed  to 
assist  handicapped  homeless  persons,  in 
which  case  the  funds  resulting  from  the  sale 
of  the  facility  will  be  returned  to  the  State 
for  reallocation  under  this  title:  or 

(B)  tihe  funds  resulting  from  the  sale  of 
the  faoility  will  be  used  by  the  nonprofit  or- 
ganization to  provide  additional  housing  for 
handicapped  homeless  persons. 

SEC.  40a  ADMINISTRATIVE  PROVISIONS. 

(a)  Regulations.- Not  later  than  the  expi- 
ration of  the  30-day  period  following  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Secre- 
tary sball  by  notice  establish  such  require- 
ments as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  title.  Such  requirements 
shall  not  be  subject  to  section  553  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  or  section  7(o)  of  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment Act.  The  Secretary  shall  issue  regula- 
tions Ikased  on  the  initial  notice  before  the 
expiration  of  the  12-month  period  following 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(b)  Initial  Allocation  of  Assistance.— 
Not  later  than  the  expiration  of  the  30-day 
period  following  the  date  on  which  funds 


become  available  to  carry  out  this  title,  the 
Secretary  shall  notify  each  State  of  its  allo- 
cation of  assistance  under  this  title.  Such 
assistance  shall  be  allocated  and  may  be 
used  notwithstanding  any  failure  of  the  Sec- 
retary to  issue  regulations  under  susbection 
(a). 

(c)  Limitation  on  Use  of  F^nds.— No  as- 
sistance received  under  this  title  (or  any 
State  or  local  government  funds  used  to 
supplement  such  assistance  in  accordance 
with  the  requirements  of  this  Act)  may  be 
used  to  replace  other  public  funds  previous- 
ly used,  or  designated  for  use,  to  assist 
handicapped  persons,  homeless  persons,  or 
handicapped  homeless  persons. 

(d)  Limitation  on  Administrative  Ex- 
penses.—No  State  or  nonprofit  organization 
may  use  more  than  5  percent  of  a  grant  re- 
ceived under  this  title  for  administrative 
purposes. 

(e)  Accountability.— 

(1)  The  Secretary  shall  monitor,  and  an- 
nually audit,  the  use  of  funds  made  avail- 
able under  this  title. 

(2)  Not  less  than  annually,  the  State  in 
which  housing  assisted  under  this  title  is  lo- 
cated shall  certify  to  the  Secretary  that— 

(A)  handicapped  homeless  persons  are  re- 
ceiving the  assistance  specified  in  the  appli- 
cation: and 

(B)  the  recipient  of  assistance  under  this 
title  Is  complying  with  the  terms  of  any 
agreements  entered  into  under  this  title. 

(3)  Each  recipient  of  assistance  under  this 
title  shall  maintain  such  records  as  the  Sec- 
retary requires  taking  into  account  the 
nature  of  the  recipient  (including  the  non- 
profit organization  implementing  the  pro- 
gram) and  as  may  be  reasonably  necessary 
to  disclose  the  amount  and  disposition  of 
the  proceeds  of  the  assistance.  For  purposes 
of  audit  and  examination,  the  Secretary 
shall  have  access  to  any  records  of  the  recip- 
ient that  are  related  to  assistance  received 
under  this  title. 

SEC.  407.  REPORT  TO  CONGRESS. 

The  Secretary  shall  submit  to  the  Con- 
gress an  annual  report  summarizing  all  ac- 
tivities carried  out  under  this  title  and  set- 
ting forth  any  findings,  conclusions,  or  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Secretary  as  a  result 
of  such  activities. 

SEC.  408.  DEFINITIONS. 

For  purposes  of  this  title: 

(1)  The  term  ■"community-based  housing" 
includes- 

(A)  any  building  used  solely  for  housing 
for  handicapped  homeless  persons  that  is 
integrated  into  the  neighborhood  in  which 
it  is  located;  and 

(B)  dwelling  units  that  are  to  be  used  for 
housing  for  handicapped  homeless  persons 
and  are  included  in  a  larger  multifamily 
housing  project,  condominium  project,  or 
cooperative  project  that  is  integrated  into 
the  neighborhood  In  which  it  is  located. 

(2)  The  term  "handicapcted"  means  an  in- 
dividual who  is  handicapped  within  the 
meaning  of  section  202  of  the  Housing  Act 
of  1959. 

(3)  The  term  "handicapped  homeless 
person"  means  a  handicapped  Individual 
who  is  homeless  or  at  risk,  of  becoming 
homeless. 

(4)  The  term  "homeless"  means  an  indi- 
vidual— 

(A)  whose  in(»>me  does  not  exceed  80  per- 
cent of  the  median  income  of  the  area,  as 
determined  by  the  Secretary:  and 

(B)  who  has  no  access  to  either  traditional 
or  permanent  housing. 

(5)  The  term  "nonprofit  organization" 
means  any  governmental  or  private  non- 


profit entity  that  is  approved  by  the  Secre- 
tary as  to  financial  responsibility. 

(6)  The  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development. 

(7)  The  term  "SUte"  means  each  of  the 
.•«>veral  SUtes.  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin 
Islands,  Guam.  American  Samoa,  the  North- 
em  Mariana  Islands,  the  Trust  Territory  of 
the  Pacific  Islands,  and  any  other  territory 
or  possession  of  the  United  SUtes. 

TITLE  V— FOOD  ASSISTA.NCE  FOR  THE 
HOMELESS 
SE(    .iOl.  ANM  AL  ADJISTMEVr  OF  INCOME  ELIGI- 
BILITY STANDARDS. 

Section  5(c)  of  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of 
1977  (7  U.S.C.  2014(c))  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing "shall  be  adjusted  each  October  1  and  ' 
after  "eligibility"  the  first  place  it  appears. 

SEC.  hffl.  INEIJ(;iBILITY  FOR  EARNED  INCOME  DE. 
Dl"(TION. 

The  third  sentence  of  section  5(e)  of  the 
Pood  Stamp  Act  of  1977  (7  U.S.C.  2014(e))  is 
amended  by  inserting  before  the  period  at 
the  end  the  following:  ".  except  that  such 
additional  deduction  shall  not  be  allowed 
with  respect  to  earned  income  that  a  house- 
hold willfully  or  fraudulently  fails  (as 
proven  in  a  proceeding  provided  for  in  sec- 
tion 6(b))  to  report  in  a  timely  manner  ". 

SEC.  503.  EXCESS  SHELTER  EXPENSE. 

The  proviso  to  the  fourth  sentence  of  sec- 
tion 5(e)  of  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1977  (7 
U.S.C.  2014(e))  is  amended- 

(1)  by  striking  ■$147"  and  inserting 
■■$168":  and 

(2)  by  striking  ■$256,  $210,  $179,  and  $109 
a  month,  respectively,  adjusted  on  October 
1.  1986'  and  inserting  ■$292.  $239,  $204.  and 
$124  a  month,  respectively,  adjusted  on  Oc- 
tober 1,  1988'. 

SEC.  S<M.  THIRD  PARTY   PAY.MENTS  FOR  CERTAIN 
HOUSING. 

Section  5(k)(2)  of  the  FcK)d  Stamp  Act  of 
1977  (7  U.S.C.  2014(k)(2))  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subparagraph  (D)  by  striking  ■or" 
at  the  end: 

(2)  by  redesignating  subparagraph  (E)  as 
subparagraph  (F);  and 

(3)  by  inserting  after  subparagraph  (D) 
the  following  new  subparagraph: 

■■(E)  housing  assistance  payments  made  to 
a  third  party  on  behalf  of  a  household  resid- 
ing in  temporary  housing  if  the  temporary 
housing  unit  provided  for  the  household  as 
a  result  of  such  assistance  payments  lacks 
facilities  for  the  preparation  and  cooking  of 
hot  meals  or  the  refrigerated  storage  of 
food  for  home  consumption:  or". 

SEC.  50.1.  FOOD  STAMP  OUTREACH  TO  HO.MELESS 
INDIVIDUAI,S. 

(a)  Authority  To  Conduct  OtTTREACH.— 
Section  11(e)(1)  of  the  Pood  Stamp  Act  of 
1977  (7  U.S.C.  2020(e)(1))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  ■shall  (A)"  and  inserting 
■•(A)(i)  except  as  provided  in  subclause  (ii), 
shall', 

(2)  by  inserting  ■.  and  (ii)  may  conduct 
food  stamp  outreach  activities  directed  at 
households  that  do  not  reside  in  permanent 
dwellings  and  households  that  have  no  fixed 
mailing  addresses"  after  ■■Act",  and 

(3)  In  clause  (B)  by  Inserting  •shall"  after 
■•(B)". 

(b)  AoMiNis'TRATivE  EXPENSES.— The  first 
sentence  of  section  16(a)  of  the  Food  Stamp 
Act  of  1977  (7  U.S.C.  2025(a))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  clause  (4)  as  claase 
(5):  and 

(2)  in  clause  (3)  by  Inserting  after  "house- 
holds," the  following:  ••(4)  food  stamp  out- 
reach activities  permitted  under  section 
IKeKlKAMil)  of  this  Act,". 


SEC.  506.  DISTRIBITION  OF  SURPLUS  CHEESE. 

The  Temporary  Emergency  Pood  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1983  (7  U.S.C.  613c  note)  is 
amended  by  inserting  after  section  203  the 
following  new  section: 

■■availability  of  CCC  CHEESE 

Sec.  202A.  (a)(1)  Notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law.  in  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  1988,  1989.  and  1990  cheese  acquired 
by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  that 
is  in  excess  of  quantities  needed  to— 

■■(A)  carry  out  other  domestic  donation 
programs. 

■■(B>  meet  other  domestic  obligations  (in- 
cluding quantities  needed  to  carry  out  a 
payment-in-klnd  acreage  diversion  pro- 
gram). 

•■(C)  meet  international  market  develop- 
ment and  food  aid  commitments,  and 

■■(D)  carry  out  the  farm  price  and  Income 
stabilization  purposes  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938.  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949.  and  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration Charter  Act. 

may  be  made  available  under  this  section  by 
the  Secretary. 

■■(2)  The  Secretary  may  make  such  excess 
cheese  available  in  any  SUte,  in  addition  to 
the  normal  allotment  of  cheese  (adjusted  by 
any  reallocation)  under  this  Act,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  chief  executive  officer  of  such 
SUte  who  certifies  to  the  SecreUry  that— 

■■(A)(i)  Individuals  in  such  SUte  who  are 
eligible  to  receive  cheese  under  this  Act  are 
not  receiving  cheese  distributed  under  other 
provisions  of  this  Act,  or 

■•(ii)  the  number  of  unemployed  individ- 
uals in  such  SUte  has  increased  during  the 
90-day  period  ending  on  the  date  the  certifi- 
cation Is  made,  and 

■■(B)  the  distribution  of  cheese  under  this 
subsection  in  such  SUte  will  not  substan- 
tially displace  the  commercial  sale  of  cheese 
in  such  State. 

■■(3)  Cheese  made  available  under  this  sub- 
section by  the  Secretary  shall  be  made 
available  without  charge  or  credit  In  such 
fiscal  year.  In  a  usable  form,  for  use  by  eligi- 
ble recipient  agencies  in  such  SUte. 

■■(b)  In  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1988,  1989, 
and  1990.  the  amount  of  cheese  made  avail- 
able under  subsection  (a)  shall  not  exceed 
14.000.000  pounds. 

■■(c)  Whenever  the  Secretary  receives  a  re- 
quest submitted  under  sut>section  (aK2),  the 
Secretary  shall  Immediately  notify  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  of  the  House  of 
RepresenUtives  and  the  Committee  on  Ag- 
riculture. Nutrition,  and  Forestry  of  the 
Senate  that  such  request  was  received.". 

SEC.  .'507  authorization  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 
FOR  FOOD  STORAGE  AND  DISTRIBU. 
TIOS  COSTS. 

(a)  Authorization.— Section  204(c)(1)  of 
the  Temporary  Emergency  Food  Assistance 
Act  of  1983  (7  U.S.C.  612c  note)  is  amended 
by  inserting  •$51,850,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30,  1988.  $53,950,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1989. 
and  $56,200,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30,  1990.'  after  •1987,". 

(b)  Program  Extension.— Section  212  of 
the  Temporary  Emergency  Food  Assistance 
Act  of  1983  (7  U.S.C.  612c  note)  is  amended 
by  striking  •1987  "  and  Inserting  ••1990'. 
SEC.  son.  ISSUANCE  OF  RULES. 

Not  later  than  July  1,  1987,  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  shall  issue  rules  to  carry  out 
the  amendments  made  by  this  title. 

SEC.  509  EFFECTIVE  DATES:  APPUCA'HON  OF 
AMENDMENTS. 

(a)  EIffective  Dates.- 
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(1)  Except  M  provided  in  paragraphs  (2) 
and  O),  this  title  and  the  amendments  made 
by  thte  title  shall  take  effect  on  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act 

(2)  The  amendments  made  by  sections 
502.  504.  and  505  shall  take  effect  on  the 
date  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  issues 
rules  under  section  508  or  on  July  1,  1987, 
whichever  occurs  earlier. 


(8)  The  amendments  made  by  sections  503 
and  506  shall  take  effect  on  October  1.  1987. 
(b)  Applicatior  op  Amendments.— 
(1)  The  amendments  made  by  section  503 
shall  not  apply  with  respect  to  allotments 
issued  under  the  Pood  Stamp  Act  of  1977  (7 
U.S.C.  2011  et  seq.)  to  any  household  for 
any  certification  period  beginning  before 
the  effective  date  of  such  section. 


(2)  The  amendments  made  by  sections  502 
and  504  shall  not  apply  with  respect  to  al- 
lotments issued  under  the  Food  Stamp  Act 
of  1977  <7  D.S.C.  2011  et  seq.)  to  any  house- 
hold for  any  month  beginning  before  the  re- 
spective effective  date  of  the  section  in- 
volved. 
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The  Senate  met  at  4  p.m.  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  Honorable  Bar- 
bara A.  MiKULSKi,  a  Senator  from  the 
State  of  Maryland. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Today, 
our  prayer  will  be  offered  by  the  Rev- 
erend Hampton  Joel  Rector,  a  staff 
aide  in  Senator  Byrd's  office. 


PRATER 

Dr.  Hampton  Joel  Rector,  an  or- 
dained Methodist  minister,  offered  the 
following  prayer: 

Gracious  Heavenly  Father  and  Holy 
Spirit.  We  are  flawed  creatures.  Our 
knowledge  is  in  part.  Our  virtue  is 
lacking.  Our  wisdom  is  incomplete. 
But  by  faith,  we  know  that  whatever 
we  commit  to  Your  hands  and  to  Your 
guidance  is  committed  indeed.  There- 
fore, in  this  hour,  we  commit  to  You 
ourselves,  our  decisions,  our  work,  and 
our  rewards. 

Move  graciously  through  this  Cham- 
ber and  through  these  Halls.  Move 
through  our  minds  and  through  our 
hearts.  Touch  us  with  a  higher  knowl- 
edge. Imbue  us  with  a  deeper  virtue. 
Grant  to  us  a  wisdom  not  our  own,  and 
sanctify  our  wills  to  serve  Your  eternal 
kingdom,  that  all  that  is  accomplished 
in  this  Senate  today  may  more  fully 
reflect  Your  purposes  for  ourselves, 
for  our  Nation,  and  for  our  world. 

And  keep  ever  before  us  the  faces 
and  conditions  of  those  men  and 
women  and  children  on  whose  behalf 
we  labor  here,  that  all  of  our  deeds 
may  be  wrought  in  compassion  and 
performed  in  justice. 

For  these  things  we  pray  in  the 
name  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour,  Jesus 
Christ.  Amen. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  ACTING 
PRESIDENT  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  please  read  a  communication 
to  the  Senate  from  the  President  pro 
tempore  (Mr.  Stennis). 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
the  following  letter: 

U.S.  Senate, 
President  pro  tempore, 
Washington,  DC,  March  3,  1987. 
To  THE  Senate: 

Under  the  provisions  of  Rule  I.  Section  3, 
of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  I 
hereby  appoint  the  Honorable  Barbara 
MiKULSKi,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Mary- 
land, to  perform  the  duties  of  the  Chair. 
John  C.  Stennis, 
President  pro  tempore. 

Ms.  MIKULSKI  thereupon  assumed 
the  chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tem- 
pore. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE 
MAJORITY  LEADER 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  majority  leader  is  recog- 
nized. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  BYRD.  Madam  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Journal 
of  the  proceedings  be  approved  to 
date. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


SCHEDULE 


Mr.  BYRD.  Madam  President,  fol- 
lowing the  two  leaders  under  the 
standing  order  today,  there  will  be 
special  orders  for  the  recognition  of 
the  following  Senators,  each  for  not  to 
exceed  5  minutes:  Senators  Proxmire, 
Armstrong,    McConwell,    and    Mur- 

KOVtrSKI. 

There  will  then  be  a  period  for  the 
transaction  of  morning  business, 
during  which  Senators  may  speak, 
under  the  order  previously  entered,  up 
to  5  minutes  each. 

Following  the  morning  business,  I 
would  hope  to  be  able  to  consider 
some  measures  by  unanimous  consent. 
One  would  be  H.R.  1056,  an  act  to 
amend  the  National  Housing  Act  to 
limit  the  fees  that  may  be  charged  by 
the  Government  National  Mortgage 
Association  for  the  guarantee  of  mort- 
gage-backed securities.  Also,  I  would 
hope  we  would  be  able  to  discharge 
the  Banking  Committee  from  further 
consideration  of  H.R.  431,  a  bill  to 
extend  for  6  months  the  emergency 
acquisition  and  net  worth  guarantee 
provisions  of  the  Gam-St  Germain 
Depository  Institutions  Act,  and  any 
other  resolutions  or  bills  that  might 
be  cleared. 

There  will  be  no  rollcall  votes  this 
afternoon. 


ARMS  CONTROL  IN  THE  lOOTH 
CONGRESS 

Mr.  BYRD.  Madam  President,  the 
events  of  this  past  weekend  in  Moscow 
and  Geneva,  and  the  positive  reaction 
announcement  from  the  White  House 
just  an  hour  or  so  ago  on  the  matter 
of  intermediate  nuclear  forces  in 
Europe  highlights  the  importance  of 
arms  control  for  the  100th  Congress. 

It  will  be  during  the  100th  Congress 
that  much  of  the  roadmap  of  weapons 
developments  and/or  reductions  will 
be  charted  for  the  next  decade.  If  no 
major  arms  control  treaty  or  treaties 


are  concluded  during  this  Congress, 
the  informed  pool  of  experience  and 
the  negotiating  relationships  built 
over  the  last  few  years  will  be  mainly 
lost.  The  next  President  will  start 
from  scratch,  build  his  own  team, 
orient  his  priorities,  and  all  this  takes 
considerable  time.  The  opportimity 
for  concluding  important  treaties  will 
probably  not  be  available  again  imtil 
the  early  1990's. 

The  action  by  Soviet  General-Secre- 
tary Gorbachev,  in  delinking  the  nego- 
tiations on  a  Euromissile  treaty  from 
progress  on  other  negotiating  tables  is 
a  step  forward.  Seven  Senators  from 
the  arms  control  observer  group  vis- 
ited Geneva  this  past  weekend  to 
confer  with  our  negotiators  and  with 
the  Soviet  negotiators,  in  order  to  con- 
tinue the  confidential  assessment  and 
consultation  function  the  group  has 
been  performing  for  some  2  years  now. 
The  group  has  reported  to  me  that 
they  had  very  productive  and  exten- 
sive discussions  over  a  3-day  period, 
during  which  time  Secretary  Gorba- 
chev made  his  delinking  announce- 
ment. Although  the  Soviet  proposal 
merely  dusts  off  the  position  that  they 
had  abandoned  at  Reykjavik,  the 
group  came  away  with  a  sense  of  opti- 
mism regarding  the  prospects  for  real 
progress  in  the  near  term,  meaning 
this  spring  and  summer.  There  are  ob- 
stacles which  must  be  overcome,  such 
as  in  the  area  of  verification  and  in 
the  balance  of  missile  forces  of  some- 
what shorter  range  than  that  of  the 
SS-20's. 

I  wrote  the  President  yesterday 
urging  him  to  direct  our  negotiators  to 
aggressively  pursue  prospects  for 
agreement  in  this  particular  arena,  so 
as  to  test  Soviet  intentions  and  to 
challenge  them  to  demonstrate  their 
good  faith  to  reach  a  fair,  verifiable, 
and  mutual  arms  control  accord. 

I  would  note.  Madam  President,  that 
the  language  of  Mr.  Gorbachev's  state- 
ment, which  is  very  carefully  drawn 
and  measured,  indicates  some  positive 
movement  on  the  question  of  Soviet 
flexibility  on  the  question  of  accepta- 
ble SDI  research  and  testing  on  defen- 
sive strategic  systems  outside  the  labo- 
ratory. He  said  that  the  conclusion  of 
an  agreement  on  space  weaponry 
should  be  conditioned  by  a  decision  on 
the  prevention  of  deployment  of  weap- 
ons in  outer  space.  He  omitted  the 
word  "development"  in  association 
with  "deployment,"  an  omission  of 
central  importance,  an  omission  which 
could  not  have  been  anything  but  de- 
liberate. Those  who  are  versed  in 
these  matters  regard  this  as  an  invita- 
tion for  us  to  probe  the  Soviets  on  this 


9  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  ate  not  spoken  by  a  Member  of  the  Senate  on  the  floor. 
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matter.  I  Indkssted  this  to  the  Presi- 
dent in  my  letter  of  yesterday,  saying 
that  I  believed  that  we  "have  now 
fUThfwl  the  point  in  the  negotiations 
where  it  aeems  imperative  to  discuss. 
in  detaO.  q>eciflc  testing  programs 
which  are  aooepiable  under  the  terms 
of  the  AEM  Treaty." 

This  flexibility  should  be  aggressive- 
ly pushed  by  our  negotiators,  and  I 
would  hope  that  the  White  House  will 
provide  the  necessary  instructions  to 
thoae  capable  negotiators  in  Geneva  to 
explore  these  vital  matters. 

Mit«**"«  President,  as  I  mentioned,  I 
have  written  the  President  on  a  wide 
range  of  arms  control  matters  that 
confront  the  Nation  and  the  Senate. 
In  summary.  I  have  indicated  the  fol- 
lowing additional  points  in  addition  to 
those  I  have  already  enumerated: 

First.  I  have  attempted  to  build  bi- 
partisan support  for  the  President  in 
pursuing  arms  control.  The  Senate 
stands  behind  him.  The  American 
people  want  him  to  try.  This  is  the 
motivation  behind  our  reauthorization 
of  the  arms  control  observer  group.  It 
is  the  genesis  of  the  Senate  resolution 
Mr.  DoLX  and  I  authored  2  weeks  ago 
today,  adopted  overwhelmingly  by  the 
Senate,  supporting  the  President's 
commitment  to  arms  control.  That  res- 
olution also  urged  the  Soviets  to  take 
the  delinldng  action  which  was  effec- 
tuated this  past  weekend.  The  same 
motivation  underlay  my  putting  the 
two  nuclear  testing  treaties  on  a  fast 
track  on  the  Senate.  The  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee,  with  the  pushing 
of  the  distinguished  chairman,  Mr. 
PXLL,  reported  those  treaties  out.  How- 
ever, the  President  has  not  yet  made 
good  on  his  commitment  to  put  them 
on  the  top  of  his  priority  list  for  this 
Congress,  and  to  demonstrate,  as  so 
often  in  the  past,  his  ability  to  deliver 
his  side  of  the  aisle.  When  I  am  con- 
vinced he  has  done  tliis,  and  that 
those  treaties  will  have  his  support 
and  can  be  approved,  I  call  them  up 
for  consideration. 

In  addition.  Madam  President.  I 
mentioned  to  the  President  that  I  will 
suiwort  early  efforts  to  manadate 
American  adherence  to  the  ceilings  of 
the  central  numerical  sublimits  of  the 
SALT  n  accords.  I  support  this  pri- 
marily on  purely  military  groimds.  In 
this  respect,  I  said  that  "continued 
noncompliance  by  the  United  States 
simply  gives  the  Soviets  a  pretext  to 
ou^roduoe  us  in  ballistic  missiles  and 
rapidly  to  add  more  warheads  to  their 
heavy  missiles.  So  long  as  the  Soviets 
continue  to  adhere  to  those  ceilings,  as 
they  are  now  doing,  it  is  in  our  mili- 
tary interest  to  do  likewise. 

Last,  I  indicated  that  I  had  been 
pleased  to  enter  into  consultative  ar- 
rangements with  the  administration 
regarding  its  new  interpretation  of  the 
terms  of  the  ABM  Treaty.  I  indicated 
that.  "Since  certain  interpretation 
woidd  undoubtedly  have  the  effect  of 


chlunging  the  strategic  rules  of  the 
gane  underlying  the  superpower  rela- 
tionship in  fimdamental  ways,  and 
have  long-term  budget  impacts  which 
wiO  have  to  be  addressed  by  the 
Senate,  it  is  critical  that  a  strong  con- 
sensus exist  with  the  Senate  before  re- 
vidons  are  adopted.  Clearly,  such  a 
consensus  has  not  yet  been  built." 

Madam  President,  these  are  weighty 
matters  for  our  Nation.  I  hope  the 
President  will  develop  an  intense  and 
sustained  involvement  in  this  process. 
It  is  only  with  such  a  commitment 
that  results  can  be  achieved  which  are 
vital  to  our  national  security  and  bene- 
ficial for  the  future  course  of  super- 
power relations. 

Madam  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  letter  to  which  I  ear- 
lier alluded  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RacoRD,  as  follows: 

U.S.  Semate. 
OrncK  or  nnc  Majority  Leader. 
Washington,  DC,  March  2,  1987. 
The  Prxsidkht, 
77ie  White  House,  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  The  100th  Congress 
coincides  with  the  last  two  years  of  your 
Presidency,  and  I  thought  it  would  be  useful 
at  this  time  to  offer  you  my  views  on  a  sub- 
je<jt  certain  to  consume  much  of  the  time  of 
both  branches  of  government  in  the  weeks 
and  months  to  come— arms  control. 

The  Senate  reauthorized  the  existence  of 
the  bipartisan  Arms  Control  Observer 
Group  on  the  first  day  of  this  Congress. 
This  influential  and  experienced  group 
again  visited  Geneva  last  weekend,  to  confer 
with  our  negotiators  and  continue  the  confi- 
dential assessment  and  consultation  func- 
tiai  it  has  been  performing  over  the  last 
two  years.  It  will  undoubtedly  play  an  im- 
portant role  during  the  Senate's  consider- 
ation of  any  treaty  you  submit  for  advice 
and  consent.  The  level  of  cooperation  be- 
tween the  two  branches  in  the  functioning 
of  this  group  over  the  last  two  years  has 
been  impressive  and  unprecedented  in  the 
arms  control  field. 

While  the  group  was  in  Geneva,  Soviet 
General  Secretary  Gorbachev's  announce- 
ment that  the  Soviet  Union  was  reinstating 
its  previous  position  to  go  forward  toward  a 
treaty  on  medium-range  nuclear  weapons  in 
Europe,  without  linking  it  to  progress  on 
other  arms  control  matters,  came  as  a  posi- 
tive step.  I  urge  you  to  direct  our  negotia- 
tors to  aggressively  pursue  prospects  for  an 
agreement  in  this  particular  arena,  so  as  to 
teet  Soviet  Intentions  and  to  challenge  them 
to  demonstrate  their  good  faith  to  reach  a 
fair,  verifiable  and  mutual  arms  control 
accord. 

In  addition.  Just  as  we  have  to  look  at  the 
situation  in  Central  America  in  a  broader 
context  than  the  contras,  we  must  also  look 
at  the  possibilities  for  arms  control  in  a 
broader  context  than  the  Strategic  Defense 
Initiative.  As  a  supporter  of  SDI  research,  I 
foel  the  program  has  promise  and  that  re- 
search must  go  forward:  however,  we  should 
not  sacrifice  progress  in  arms  control  by  fo- 
cusing totally  on  the  SDI  solution. 

We  have  now  reached  the  point  In  the  ne- 
gotiations where  it  seems  imperative  to  dis- 
cuss, in  detail,  specific  testing  programs 
vAiich  are  acceptable  under  the  terms  of  the 
ABM  Treaty. 
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The  Senate  recently  took  two  additionally 
modest  steps  on  arms  control  matters.  First, 
it  adopted,  by  an  overwhelming  vote,  a  reso- 
lution wlhich  I  authored  with  Mr.  Dole  pro- 
viding the  strong  support  of  the  Senate  for 
"vigorous"  efforts  on  your  part  to  pursue  a 
fair,  comprehensive,  effective,  and  verifiable 
arms  control  agreement  with  the  Soviet 
Union. 

There  Is  little  doubt  that  a  broad  consen- 
sus exists  In  the  Congress  and  among  the 
Americati  people  that  all  efforts  should  be 
exerted  to  achieve  such  an  agreement  or 
agreemonts.  I  can  assure  you  that  the 
Senate  Will  undertake  a  very  thorough  and 
timely  review,  on  a  high  priority  basis,  of 
any  agr^ment  you  are  able  to  reach,  and 
that  it  win  provide  the  appropriate  advice 
and  consent. 

Also  ttie  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee lavorably  reported  two  nuclear  test- 
ing treaties  which  had  been  held  by  the 
Committee  for  over  a  decade  since  submit- 
ted by  Presidents  Richard  Nixon  and  Gerald 
Ford— the  Threshold  Test  Ban  Treaty  of 
1974  and  the  Peaceful  Nuclear  Explosions 
Treaty  of  1976.  The  Committee  included 
reservations  pertaining  to  on-site  verifica- 
tion requirements  which  you  had  indicated 
you  de^red,  enlarging  upon  the  provisions 
with  respect  to  verification  contained  in  the 
treaties,  Although  I  believe  there  is  a  gener- 
al conaensus  among  my  colleagues  that 
these  treaties  are  currently  being  observed 
by  both  nations,  and  although  many  of  my 
colleagues  are  persuaded  that  additionail 
verification  requirements  are  not  needed  to 
assure  compliance  with  the  treaties,  I  have 
supported  your  position  in  light  of  your 
commitment,  expressed  in  a  letter  to  Sena- 
tor Barry  Goldwater  of  October  10.  1986,  to 
put  these  treaties  on  the  top  of  your  priori- 
ty list  for  this  Congress.  The  final  goal  of 
these  steps  addressing  nuclear  testing,  as 
you  stated  in  that  letter,  is  the  prompt  Initi- 
ation ol  negotiations  with  the  Soviet  Union 
toward  a  Comprehensive  Test  Ban  Treaty— 
a  goal  which  has  been  supported  by  every 
Administration  of  both  parties  beginning 
with  President  Eisenhower's. 

The  Committee's  action  provides  you  with 
all  the  support  necessary  to  negotiate  an  on- 
site  verification  regime  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  The  practical  development  of  such  a 
concept  would  constitute  a  major  break- 
through with  the  Soviets  which  could  then 
be  extended  to  a  variety  of  other  arms  con- 
trol matters  now  being  negotiated.  In  addi- 
tion, I  believe  that  approving  these  treaties 
could  provide  you  with  a  mechanism  to  gal- 
vanize the  arms  control  process  and  to  put 
the  burden  of  responsibility  onto  the  Soviet 
Union  for  making  progress  on  testing.  You 
will  reoall  that  I  presented  these  arguments 
to  you  personally  in  the  oval  office  on 
Friday.  February  6, 1987. 

Despite  my  personal  appeal  to  you  on  this 
issue,  the  mark-up  of  the  treaties  by  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  dem- 
onstrated conclusively  that  you  have  not 
convinced  Senators  from  your  party  to 
stand  behind  your  written  commitment  to 
give  top  priority  to  these  treaties.  Instead, 
Republican  Senators  expressed  their  opposi- 
tion to  them,  and  it  is  clear  that  without 
your  personal  Intervention,  there  will  not  be 
a  two-thirds  majority  available  to  approve 
them.  I  certainly  do  not  Intend  to  precipi- 
tate a  situation  In  which  the  Senate  does 
not  provide  at  least  a  two-thirds  majority 
for  aoproval  of  these  treaties,  for  that 
would  constitute  a  setback  for  the  modest 
quantum  of  cooperative  arms  control  effort 
that  carrently  exists  with  the  Soviet  Union. 


Therefore,  without  your  active  leadership  In 
winning  support  from  Senate  Republicans,  I 
cannot  responsibly  call  the  two  treaties  up 
for  consideration  on  the  Senate  floor. 

I  also  would  like  to  take  this  occasion  to 
remind  you  that  In  return  for  your  conunlt- 
ment  to  make  progress  on  the  nuclear  test- 
ing issue,  and  to  give  you  the  leverage  you 
requested  with  the  Soviets  In  Iceland, 
Democrats  agreed  to  your  request  last  Octo- 
ber to  remove  amendments  relating  to  vari- 
ous arms  control  matters  from  the  Continu- 
ing Resolution.  Several  of  those  amend- 
ments embodied  deeply  held  convictions  in 
the  Congress  on  the  essential  elements  of  a 
proper  framework  for  progress  on  arms  con- 
trol. They  were  not  given  up  easily. 

In  this  light,  I  believe  there  are  actions 
that  are  within  the  power  of  the  Senate 
which  are  appropriate  for  us  to  take  at  an 
early  opportunity.  First,  adherence  to  the 
central  numerical  sublimits  of  the  SALT  II 
accords  is,  I  believe,  not  only  beneficial  for 
the  future  of  arms  control,  but  also  is  vital 
for  our  national  security  Interests  from  a 
purely  military  standpoint.  So  long  as  the 
Soviet  Union  continues  to  adhere  to  those 
limits,  which  Is  currently  the  case,  I  believe 
we  should  also  adhere  to  them.  Your  pro- 
gram of  outfitting  manned  bombers  with 
cruise  missiles  has  now  put  the  United 
States  above  those  ceilings  and  I  will  sup- 
port early  action  to  require  necessary  com- 
pensatory measures  to  put  us  back  into  com- 
pliance. I  believe  continued  noncompliance 
by  the  United  States  simply  gives  the  Sovi- 
ets a  pretext  to  outproduce  us  in  the  ballis- 
tic missile  field,  and  rapidly  to  add  more 
warheads  to  their  heavy  missiles.  This  is.  of 
course,  disadvantageous  to  the  United 
States  from  a  military  standpoint.  Even 
worse,  the  Soviets  can  argue  that  they  are 
simply  responding  to  our  actions,  and  gain  a 
propaganda  victory  at  our  expense.  There  is, 
then,  nothing  to  be  gained  and  much  to  lose 
by  continuing  the  current  policy  of  breaking 
those  numerical  limits. 

There  is  a  further  and  equally  critical 
matter,  and  that  is  your  approach  to  the  in- 
terpretation of  the  terms  of  the  1972  Anti- 
ballistic  Missile  Treaty,  which  is  currently 
in  force  with  the  Soviets.  Your  Administra- 
tion, at  the  request  of  Senator  Sam  Nunn, 
Senator  Claiborne  Pell,  myself,  and  other 
Senators,  provided  the  Senate  the  detailed 
record  of  the  negotiations  which  produced 
the  Treaty.  Other  Senators  and  I  are  cur- 
rently in  the  process  of  analyzing  that 
record. 

I  am  pleased  you  have  agreed  to  engage  in 
consultations  with  the  Senate  regarding  any 
alterations  the  Administration  might  pro- 
pose In  the  interpretation  of  that  record  to 
which  all  have  agreed  up  until  recently,  and 
regarding  the  parameters  of  your  SDI  pro- 
posals in  relation  to  that  record.  I  am  ar- 
ranging for  the  appropriate  group  of  Sena- 
tors, including  the  leadership  of  both  par- 
ties, the  Chairman  and  ranking  members  of 
the  Armed  Services,  Foreign  Relations  and 
Intelligence  Committees  and  of  the  Defense 
Appropriations  Subcommittee,  and  the 
members  of  the  Arms  Control  Observer 
Group  to  be  available  to  consult  with  your 
representatives — In  support  of  the  treaty-re- 
lated oversight  work  to  be  conducted  by  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee.  Such 
consultations  would,  in  my  view,  have  to  t>e 
extensive  and  deliberate.  It  would  not  be 
reasonable,  given  the  importance  and  com- 
plexity of  these  issues,  for  such  consulta- 
tions to  be  concluded  by  early  March,  as  the 
Administration's  Intention  has  been  report- 
ed by   the   news  media.  Such  a  deadline 


would  rush  the  process  so  as  to  make  it  a 
charade.  Also,  it  would  be  particularly  puz- 
zling in  light  of  the  assertions  in  the  same 
media  report  (1)  that  your  Decision  Memo- 
randum on  this  subject  orders  the  State  De- 
partment to  conclude  Its  legal  analysis  on 
the  Treaty  interpretation  by  the  end  of 
April,  1987,  and  (2)  that  you  have  instructed 
your  negotiators  in  Geneva  "not  to  negoti- 
ate or  even  discuss  limits  on  defensive  sys- 
tems that  would  be  more  restrictive  than 
the  Administration's  new  Interpretation." 
[New  York  Times,  February  22,  1987.1  Your 
representatives,  at  an  organizational  meet- 
ing in  the  Capitol,  agreed  that  such  consul- 
tations should  be  deliberate  and  extensive 
over  a  period  of  at  least  several  months. 

I  am  very  concerned  that  unilateral  adop- 
tion of  the  so-called  "broad"  or  "new"  inter- 
pretation of  the  terms  of  the  ABM  Treaty 
by  the  Executive  branch  would  have  the 
effect  of  pre-empting  the  constitutional  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  Senate  in  its  advice  and 
consent  role.  In  addition,  since  any  revised 
interpretation  would  undoubtedly  have  the 
effect  of  changing  the  str&tegic  rules  of  the 
game  underlying  the  superpower  relation- 
ship in  fundamental  ways,  and  have  long- 
term  budget  Impacts  which  will  have  to  be 
addressed  by  the  Senate,  it  is  critical  that  a 
strong  consensus  exist  with  the  Senate 
before  revisions  are  adopted.  Clearly,  such  a 
consensus  has  not  yet  t>een  built. 

These  and  other  arms  control  matters  are 
of  great  imiKtrtance  for  our  nation.  I  believe 
their  importance  argues  for  your  intense 
and  sustained  involvement  in  pursuing— and 
instructing  all  components  and  officials  of 
your  Administration  with  related  responsi- 
bilities to  pursue  vigorously— armed  control 
agreements  which  protect  and  enhance  the 
national  security  of  the  United  States.  In 
my  Judgment,  it  Is  only  with  such  a  commit- 
ment, that  results  can  l)e  achieved  which 
are  vital  to  our  national  security  and  benefi- 
cial for  the  future  course  of  superpower  re- 
lations. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Robert  C.  Byrd. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE 
MINORITY  LEADER 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  minority  leader  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Madam  President,  I  am 
happy  to  yield  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Tennessee  if  he  wants  to 
proceed,  not  on  my  time. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  may  proceed. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Madam  President,  will 
the  distinguished  Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Republican  leader  for  his 
courtesy  in  yielding  to  Mr.  Gore. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
time  not  be  charged  to  the  Republican 
leader.  How  much  time  does  the  Sena- 
tor wish  to  have? 

Mr.  GORE.  Are  10  minutes  all  right? 

Mr.  BYRD.  And  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Tennessee  be  al- 
lowed to  control  10  minutes  of  time. 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  GORE.  Thank  you.  Madam 
President,  and  I,  too,  wish  to  express 
my  thanks  to  the  distinguished  Re- 
publican leader  for  allowing  me  to  go 
forward. 


ARMS  CONTROL 

Mr.  GORE.  Madam  President,  I 
wanted  to  speak  in  order  to  compli- 
ment the  majority  leader  on  the  state- 
ment he  had  just  made  and  on  the 
letter  which  was  released  not  long  ago 
from  the  majority  leader  to  the  Presi- 
dent. At  the  suggestion  of  the  majori- 
ty leader,  I  also  wish  to  give  a  brief 
summary  to  my  colleagues  of  the 
events  which  were  witnessed  by  the 
arms  control  observer  group  in  Geneva 
over  the  last  few  days. 

Since  we  returned  last  night.  Presi- 
dent Reagan  has  announced  that  he  is 
asking  our  negotiators  to  come  back  to 
Washington  for  brief  consultations  re- 
lated to  the  tabling  in  Geneva  of  a 
draft  treaty  to  deal  with  intermediate 
range  nuclear  forces  or  the  European 
missile  issue. 

This  is  a  very  positive  step,  and 
Madam  President,  it  is  a  bold  step  for 
us  to  provide  the  details  of  the  way  we 
think  that  treaty  should  be  written. 
So,  too,  is  the  statement  of  General 
Secretary  Gorbachev  a  few  days  ago, 
announcing  that  the  Soviet  Union  is 
going  to  delink  the  issue  of  European 
missiles  from  the  other  issues  under 
discussion  in  Geneva;  namely,  space 
defense  systems  and  strategic  missiles. 
Together,  these  two  statements  by 
heads  of  state  give  a  powerful  momen- 
tum to  the  arms  control  talks  in 
Geneva. 

I  think  it  is  worth  examining  briefly 
what  General  Secretary  Gorbachev 
really  did. 

To  begin  with,  Mike  Glickman,  our 
negotiator  in  the  INF  tallcs,  observed 
the  Soviet  Union  has  removed  an  ol>- 
stacle  that  impeded  progress  on  INF. 

It  is  worth  remembering,  however, 
that  this  obstacle  was  initially  placed 
there  by  the  Soviet  Union  in  the  after- 
math of  Reykjavik  when  they  reestab- 
lished a  linkage  between  INF  and  the 
other  two  negotiations. 

They  felt  at  that  time,  apparently, 
that  a  decision  to  relink  INF  with  the 
other  two  talks  would  build  pressure 
in  Europe  for  progress  on  the  other 
two  matters  under  discussion. 

To  their  evident  surprise,  there  was 
ferocious  criticism  of  their  relinkage 
from  political  parties  in  Western 
Europe  both  from  the  right  end  of  the 
spectrum  and  the  left  part  of  the  spec- 
trum. It  was  virtually  unanimous.  So 
in  the  face  of  this  opposition  they  de- 
cided to  reverse  direction. 

Second,  I  think  they  clearly  decided 
that  the  formula  arrived  at  to  deal 
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with  INF  foroeB  at  Reykjavik  was  in 
their  Interast  as  well  as  in  the  interest 
of  the  United  States  and  its  allies. 

Third.  I  believe  the  Russians  did 
wish  to  give  impetus  to  the  other  two 
talks. 

m«hmw  President,  I  think  it  is  quite 
sicnlflcant  that  General  Secretary 
Gorbachev  chose  to  take  this  step  only 
2  days  after  the  release  of  the  Tower 
Commissimi  report. 

It  is  an  extraneous  matter  in  one 
way,  but  in  another  way  it  reaffirms 
the  basic  strategic  decision  by  the 
Soviet  Union  to  deal  with  President 
Ronald  Reagan. 

That  Judgment  on  their  part  is  cor- 
rect because  there  is  bipartisan  sup- 
port in  the  Senate  for  the  arms  con- 
trol initiatives  under  way  in  Geneva  at 
President  Reagan's  direction. 

We  also  found.  Madam  President,  in- 
triguing hints  of  progress  on  the  other 
two  parts  of  the  arms  control  talks, 
and  there  may  be  questions  confront- 
ing the  Senate  in  the  next  few  months 
which  might  have  a  relation  to  the  dis- 
cussions underway  there,  and  I  antici- 
pate further  discussions  along  those 
lines  in  the  days  and  weeks  ahead. 

There  are  obstacles  that  stand  in  the 
path  of  a  successfxilly  completed  INF 
agreement. 

First  of  all.  the  issue  of  verification 
must  be  successfully  resolved. 

Tlw  Soviets  with  whom  we  met  gave 
us  indications  that  there  was  a  new  at- 
titude in  the  Soviet  Union  with  re- 
spect to  verification.  But,  as  we  say 
here  in  America,  "the  proof  is  in  the 
pudding."  and  we  want  to  see  their  de- 
taOed  discussions  on  how  they  can  re- 
solve the  problems  that  we  have  with 
respect  to  verification.  That  having 
been  said.  I  and  others  did  get  the  im- 
pression that  the  Soviets  wish  to  re- 
solve that  particular  problem.  That  is 
the  impression  that  clearly  was  given 
by  the  Soviets  and  by  our  negotiators. 
But  the  Soviets  must  understand 
that  the  United  States  and  our  allies 
feel  very  strongly  that  an  INF  agree- 
ment cannot  go  forward— particulary 
on  a  zero-zero  basis,  that  is,  100  in 
Russia  and  100  in  the  United  States 
basis,  unless  we  deal  satisfactorily 
with  the  issue  of  short-range  missiles. 
There  are  short-range  missiles  that 
have  been  improved  to  the  point 
where  they  can.  some  of  them,  serve 
at  least  partly  the  same  purposes  that 
the  SS-20'8  have  served  in  the  past. 

The  Soviets  have  a  lot  of  missiles 
like  that.  We  have  virtually  none. 
There  is  nothing  between  the  Lance, 
which  is  an  short-range  missile,  and 
the  Pershing  U  and  the  ground-launch 
cruise  missiles  which  are  long-range 
INF  missiles.  So  we  have  to  deal  with 
that. 

The  Soviets  gave  indications  that 
there  would  be  a  way  to  solve  the 
short-range  problem  by  accepting 
equal  levels  at  greatly  reduced  num- 
bers, and.  implicitly,  that  would  give 


us  the  right  to  build  up  to  whatever 
number  of  short-range  missiles  remain 
to  the  Soviet  Union.  But  we  are  not  in 
this  context  talking  about  all  short- 
r»nge  INF  missiles.  PrinclpaUy  we  are 
Ulking  about  the  SS-23.  The  other 
short-range  missiles  could  be  handled 
IB  foUow-on  negotiations  to  begin  im- 
mediately after  the  conclusion  of  an 
IKF  treaty.  But  the  Soviet  Union 
needs  to  know  that  there  is  strong  bi- 
partisan insistence  here  in  the  United 
States  and  virtual  unanimity  among 
the  allies  that  those  particularly  trou- 
bling short-range  missiles  have  to  be 
dealt  with  at  the  same  time  we  deal 
with  an  INF  treaty. 

Madam  President,  in  conclusion,  let 
rae  reiterate  the  point  that  timing  is 
all  important  because  the  next  few 
months  will  tell  the  tale.  If  one  as- 
sumes that  the  treaty  we  are  talking 
about— I  hope  it  does  not  just  involve 
IKF,  and  I  hope  that  it  will  contain  a 
breakthrough  in  the  other  two  areas- 
is  to  be  ratified  during  this  President's 
term,  it  really  should  be  submitted  to 
the  Senate  by  February  of  next  year. 

If  one  assumes  that  it  would  require 
6,  to  7,  to  8  months  of  work  in  drafting 
the  treaty  and  working  out  these  ex- 
crutiatlngly  difficult  details,  then  you 
really  are  talking  about  this  siunmer 
for  the  beginning  of  the  drafting  proc- 
ess. That  means  that  the  fundamental 
agreement  in  principle,  if  you  will,  or 
however  we  want  to  word  it  and  ap- 
proach it,  on  a  so-called  grand  compro- 
mise, or  whatever,  has  to  come  in  the 
next  round  of  negotiations.  That 
round  will  begin  April  23.  It  will  last  6 
to  8  weeks.  Both  countries  realize  that 
is  the  critical  time.  I  think  it  is  ex- 
tremely significant  that  President 
Reagan  has  asked  Ambassador  Kam- 
pelman  and  his  staff  to  come  back  now 
in  order  to  talk  about  the  draft  INF 
Treaty,  and  the  instructions  that  will 
be  given  to  our  negotiators  as  they 
begin  their  preparations  for  the  next 
roimd  of  negotiations. 

I  fully  endorse  the  statement  and 
letter  that  Senator  Byro  discussed  a 
moment  ago.  We  need  to  move  for- 
ward here  in  this  Senate  toward  a 
process  of  building  the  kind  of  Ameri- 
can bipartisan  support  for  the  oppor- 
tunities which  may  become  very  real 
In  the  next  few  months  in  Geneva.  I 
look  forward  to  being  a  part  of  that 
process.  I  again  thank  the  distin- 
guished Republican  leader  for  allow- 
ing me  to  speak  during  this  time. 

I  yield  the  floor. 


INF  NEGOTIATIONS 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE 
REPUBLICAN  LEADER 

Mr.  DOLE  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  standing  order  the 
Republican  leader  is  recognized. 


U.S.  PROPOSAL 

Mr.  DOLE.  Madam  President,  as 
many  have  Just  heard  a  few  moments 
ago,  and  it  has  been  alluded  to  by  pre- 
vious speakers— the  President  has  an- 
nounced that  we  will  table  a  new,  de- 
tailed INF  proposal  tomorrow  in 
Geneva.  I  welcome  that  development 
as  an  important  step  forward  on  the 
road  toward  the  kind  of  significant,  eq- 
uitable and  fully  verifiable  arms  re- 
duction agreement  that  has  been  one 
of  the  top  priorities  of  the  President 
and  this  country. 

We  have  been  consulting  on  this  pro- 
posal with  our  allies  in  Europe  and 
Asia.  The  President's  decision  to  go 
ahead  means  we  have  achieved  the 
kind  Of  unified  allied  position  that  is 
essential  as  we  deal  with  the  Soviets. 
That  same  kind  of  allied  unity  was 
also  responsible  for  the  Soviets  giving 
up  their  unwarranted  linkage  of 
progress  on  INF  to  satisfaction  of 
other  Soviet  arms  control  demands,  as 
Gorbachev  recently  announced. 

I  should  also  note,  in  relation  to 
Gorbachev's  announcement,  that  it 
represents  no  grand  concession  on  the 
Soviets  part.  In  fact,  as  Max  Kampel- 
man  said  yesterday  in  Geneva,  the  So- 
viets are  merely  removing  an  obstacle 
that  tjiey  erected  in  the  first  place. 

Judging  by  the  comments  I  have 
read  and  heard  from  other  Senators,  I 
expect  there  will  be  wide  suppyort  in 
the  Senate  for  the  kind  of  proposal 
the  President  outlined  in  his  state- 
ment. Apparently,  it  will  track  with 
the  tentative  agreement  reached  in 
Reykjavik,  with  the  following  ele- 
ments clearly  spelled  out:  That  short- 
range  forces  such  as  the  Soviet  scale- 
board  and  SS-23  forces  are  included; 
that  there  will  be  an  effective  verifica- 
tion regime;  and  that  there  will  be  ap- 
propriate action  to  compensate  for 
current  Soviet  superiority  in  battle- 
field nuclear  and  conventional  forces. 

So  I  think  there  Is  going  to  be  wide 
agreement  on  where  we  are,  and  where 
we  should  go  from  here.  But  I  do 
think  it  is  necessary  to  clear  the  air  a 
bit  an  the  question  of  how  we  got 
here> 

REAGAN  STRATEGY  WORKS 

As  recently  as  the  past  2  weeks, 
some  observers— including  some  Sena- 
tors on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle- 
have  charged  that  arms  control  was 
dead  in  this  Eidministration.  And  this 
is  not  the  first  time  we  have  heard 
that  kind  of  talk.  We  heard  it  when 
the  President  first  announced  SDI.  We 
heard  it  when  he  refused  to  give  SDI 
away  at  Reykjavik.  We  heard  it  when 
he  announced  an  end  to  unilateral 
American  adherence  to  SALT.  And,  as 
I  said,  we  heard  it  again  just  recently, 
on  the  basis  of  nothing  but  a  few  press 
accounts  of  discussions  in  the  White 
House  about  interpreting  the  ABM 
Treaity. 


And  each  time,  the  obituary  that  the 
President's  critics  had  written  turned 
out  to  be  wrong. 

In  fact,  it  is  time  we  all  recognized 
one  simple  fact.  And  it  is  time  the 
President's  critics— who  relish  so  much 
criticizing  him— acknowledged  this 
same  simple  fact.  We  are  where  we 
are— potentially  nearlng  a  historic 
agreement,  the  first  ever  to  reduce  nu- 
clear weapons— precisely  because  of 
Ronald  Reagan's  arms  control  strate- 
gy. Ronald  Reagan,  without  his  build- 
up of  American  Forces,  without  SDI— 
we  would  not  have  the  chance  for  any 
good  agreements. 

ELEMENTS  OF  REAGAN  STRATEGY 

The  President's  strategy  has  been 
based  on  three  straightforward  propo- 
sitions. 

First,  America  must  be  strong,  espe- 
cially in  the  field  of  strategic  and  the- 
ater nuclear  weapons.  Because,  if  we 
are  not  strong,  then  the  Soviets  will 
have  no  Initiative  to  negotiate  in  the 
first  place.  And  part  of  our  strength— 
a  critical  part  as  far  as  the  arms  con- 
trol negotiations  are  concerned— has 
been  the  President's  strategic  defense 
initiative,  SDI,  and  his  determina- 
tion—in the  face  of  heavy  criticism 
and  a  lot  of  ridicule  by  some  of  the 
media- not  to  give  it  away. 

Next,  America  must  be  united— both 
internally  and  with  our  allies.  If  arms 
control  becomes  a  big  partisan  issue 
here,  if  we  start  legislating  constraints 
on  the  President,  or  giving  things 
away  to  the  Soviets  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate,  we  are  going  to  have  no  agree- 
ments, period. 

Finally,  Anfierica  must  be  willing  to 
negotiate  seriously.  We  must  have  a 
creative,  aggressive  diplomacy,  that 
gives  away  nothing  central  to  our  secu- 
rity, but  considers  openly  all  proposals 
which  can  preserve  our  vital  interests 
while  reducing  the  risks  of  nuclear 
war. 

That  is  the  kind  of  strategy  Ronald 
Reagan  has  pursued— here  in  Wash- 
ington, in  Geneva,  in  Reykjavik.  That 
is  reflected  once  again,  in  the  an- 
nouncement we  have  just  heard  a  few 
minutes  ago.  That  is  why  we  are 
where  we  are.  And  that  is  why  we  have 
some  realistic  hope  that  we  can  make 
real  progress  on  nuclear  arms  reduc- 
tions in  the  months  ahead. 

Finally,  let  me  say  this.  Let  us  hope 
for  an  agreement.  But  let  us  not 
permit  our  hopes  to  run  away  from  us. 
As  I  said,  there  are  tough  Issues— veri- 
fication and  the  rest— that  still  have  to 
be  worked  out.  The  Soviets  have  indi- 
cated they  are  serious  about  wanting  a 
separate  INF  agreement;  but  they 
have  not  yet  proved  it.  UntU  they  do, 
let  us  keep  our  feet  on  the  groimd. 


TRADE,  EMPLOYMENT,  AND 
PRODUCTIVITY  ACT  OP  1987 

Mr.    IX)LE.   Madam   President,    on 
February  19,  I  introduced  S.  539,  the 


administration's  competitiveness  bill. 
It  is  a  large  and  important  piece  of  leg- 
islation, and  in  an  effort  to  streamline 
the  process  of  its  consideration,  I  am 
joining  a  number  of  my  colleagues 
today  in  introducing  smaller,  separate 
bills  which  Incorporate  the  major  com- 
ponents of  the  larger  bill. 

These  smaller  bills  have  been  tai- 
lored to  assure  referral  of  each  bill  to 
one  of  the  seven  committees  which 
have  jurisdiction  over  a  part  of  the 
competitiveness  package.  For  my  part, 
I  am  submitting  a  bill  which  includes 
title  V  of  the  President's  Trade,  Em- 
ployment, and  Productivity  Act  of 
1987.  as  well  as  two  subtitles  of  title  I. 
It  is  my  understanding  that  this  is  the 
portion  of  the  President's  program 
which  naturally  falls  into  the  domain 
of  the  Finance  Committee. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  Chair- 
man Bentsen  is  hoping  to  begin 
markup  of  trade  legislation  in  late 
April,  when  the  House  has  promised  to 
send  its  version  of  trade  legislation  to 
the  Senate.  At  that  time,  the  Finance 
Committee  will  have  before  it  both  the 
Bentsen  bill,  S.  490,  which  I  have  co- 
sponsored,  and  that  part  of  the  admin- 
istration's competitiveness  bill  which  I 
am  Introducing  today. 

Although  I  do  not  necessarily  agree 
with  all  the  provisions  of  either  the 
Bentsen  bill  or  the  administration  bill, 
I  believe  they  are  both  outstanding  ef- 
forts provide  us  an  essential  starting 
point  for  our  deliberations.  As  I  have 
said  before,  it  is  fairly  clear  we  are 
going  to  have  a  trade  bill  this  year, 
and  these  bills  offer  some  of  the  build- 
ing blocks  which  we  will  need  to  put 
an  effective  trade  policy  in  place. 

Let  me  mention  some  of  the  key  fea- 
tures of  the  trade  legislation  which 
the  President  has  reconunended. 

First,  it  would  provide  negotiating 
authority  for  the  Uruguay  round  of 
trade  negotiations  in  tandem  with  ex- 
panded requirements  for  consultation 
between  the  administration,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  Congress  and  pri- 
vate sector,  on  the  other. 

Second,  it  would  strengthen  the 
President's  authority  under  section 
301  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974  to  re- 
spond to  closed  foreign  markets.  In 
particular,  it  would  set  a  deadline  on 
cases  involving  dispute  settlement,  and 
would  establish  reciprocal  access  to 
foreign  markets  as  an  additional  factor 
for  consideration  in  the  President's  de- 
cision to  undertake  an  investigation  of 
a  foreign  practice. 

Third,  it  would  amend  section  201  of 
the  Trade  Act  of  1974  to  provide  expe- 
dited relief  for  persishable  agricultural 
products,  additional  options  for  relief, 
including  temporary  suspension  of  cer- 
tain Federal  regulations,  and  clarifica- 
tion that  relief  can  be  granted  during 
a  recession. 

Finally,  it  msikes  numerous  changes 
in  antidumping  laws,  section  337  intel- 
lectual property  standards,  provisions 


of  the  Export  Trading  Company  Act, 
and  provisions  of  the  Foreign  Corrupt 
Practices  Act.  Although  many  of  these 
are  of  a  seemingly  technical  nature, 
they  hold  enormous  implications  for 
U.S.  firms  conducting  business  over- 
seas. 

I  might  add  that  this  bill  also  con- 
tains subtitles  E  and  F  from  title  I  of 
the  administration's  bill,  pertaining 
not  to  trade  directly,  but  to  competi- 
tiveness in  a  much  broader  sense. 
They  are  Included  in  the  bUl  because 
they  fall  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Finance  Committee. 

One  of  these  subtitles  is  the  "Great- 
er Opportunities  Through  Work  Pro- 
gram of  1987."  which  would  establish 
a  new  employment  and  training  effort 
under  the  existing  AFDC  program. 
The  purpose  of  this  initiative  would  be 
to  encourage  young  teenage  parents 
and  children  receiving  AFDC  who  lack 
a  high  school  education  and  stay  in  or 
return  to  school.  Older  AFDC  recipi- 
ents would  be  eligible  to  particpate  in 
a  variety  of  employment  and  training 
activities. 

The  other  subtitle  establishes  the 
Employment  Security  Administrative 
Financing  Act  of  1987,  which  would 
help  to  give  States  greater  flexibility 
in  dealing  with  the  problems  of  the 
unemployed. 

As  I  stated  on  February  19.  the 
President  is  to  be  congratulated  for 
his  creative  and  far-reaching  proposals 
on  competitiveness.  At  a  time  when  ev- 
eryone talks  about  the  issue,  the  Presi- 
dent is  the  one  person  who  has  made 
concrete  proposals  for  doing  some- 
thing about  it.  His  initiatives  deserve 
our  urgent  attention.  They  may  not  be 
the  last  word  on  the  subject,  but  they 
represent  a  very  impressive  start. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred. 


BAKER  APPOINTMENT  OFFERS 
FRESH  BEGINNING 

Mr.  DOLE.  Madam  President,  I  want 
to  make  one  comment  about  a  recent 
change  in  the  White  House.  AU  my 
colleagues,  except  maybe  those  who 
have  just  come  to  the  Senate,  can 
recall  that  Howard  Baker  stood  at  this 
spot  in  the  Senate  day  after  day  as  the 
minority  leader  and  then  majority 
leader.  He  left  the  U.S.  Senate  to 
pursue  other  work  that  he  wished  to 
complete  in  his  lifetime.  One  was  to 
practice  law.  Another  was  to  take  a 
look  around  the  country  in  hopes  of 
what  might  be  a  successful  effort  in 
1988  to  be  the  Republican  nominee  for 
President. 

Then  a  strange  thing  happened  last 
week.  The  President  called  Senator 
Baker. 

Senator  Baker,  being  the  patriot 
that  he  is,  in  his  willingness  to  serve 
the  President  of  the  United  States. 
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laM  aiide  hli  ambitions  and  told  the 
Frealdait  of  the  United  SUtes  that  he 
would  serve  as  hla  Chief  of  Staff. 

Am  1  said  last  Friday  about  4  o'clock 
In  the  afternoon,  shortly  after  the 
wind  "fUtered  out."  it  was  the  right 
choice,  the  rlcht  Ume.  for  the  right 
Job  and  at  the  right  place.  It  seems  to 
me  that  that  Is  obviously  Just  as  true 
today. 

Howard  Baker  will  not  be  able  to 
solve  all  the  problems,  but  he  will  give 
the  President  the  needed  assist.  He 
has  a  sensltlTlty  to  Congress.  Some 
may  not  like  Congress,  some  may  like 
to  abolish  It,  but  that  will  probably 
not  happen  In  the  foreseeable  future. 
So  they  will  have  to  put  up  with  us. 

Howard  Baker  has  been  there.  He 
has  worked  with  the  Democrats,  Re- 
puUkans.  Senators,  and  Members  of 
the  House.  In  fact.  I  think  tomorrow 
he  Is  very  probably  going  to  visit  the 
House  membership  first,  another  indi- 
cation of  his  sensitivity  since  he  is  a 
creature  of  the  Senate. 

I  want  to  congratulate  the  President. 
He  made  the  choice.  The  President  de- 
cided he  wanted  Howard  Baker  to  be 
his  Chief  of  Staff,  which,  to  me,  is  just 
another  indication  of  the  President's 
wlsdmn  and  his  good  Judgment.  I  be- 
lieve that  we  will  see  how  working  in 
tandem  these  two  outstanding  men  in 
this  case,  former  Senator  Howard 
Baker  as  Chief  of  Staff  and  Ronald 
Reagan  as  President  of  the  United 
States,  will  work  with  Members  on 
both  sides,  will  work  with  Members  of 
the  Cabinet,  will  work  with  the  Ameri- 
can people. 

As  I  have  said  from  the  start,  there 
is  a  lot  of  fuss  and  fury  about  Iran,  the 
controversy,  and  the  Contras.  There 
probably  should  be  some.  But  as  I 
travel  around  the  country.  I  find  that 
many  Americans  are  concerned  with 
what  we  are  doing  with  the  legislative 
t^gwirt*  I  would  hope  tomorrow 
evening  the  President  will  sort  of  lay 
that  all  out  and  suggest  that  mistakes 
were  made,  perhaps,  that  he  made 
them,  or  made  some  of  them,  maybe 
omission  or  commission,  whatever,  and 
then  we  would  move  on  with  the  legis- 
lative agenda. 

Right  now  it  is  fairly  quiet  around 
here,  but  It  is  not  quiet  in  committees. 
And  as  Senator  Btro  has  indicated,  we 
are  going  to  have  less  legislative  action 
for  a  few  days  or  a  few  weeks  until  we 
get  evenrthing  out  that  is  going  to  be 
coming  aae  of  these  days,  coming  out 
of  every  committee.  We  will  be  having 
a  very  heavy  legislative  schedule.  Per- 
hi4)8  at  that  time  we  can  start  the  do- 
mestic agenda,  and  go  ahead  with  the 
Iranian  investigation  by  the  select 
committees  but  otherwise  get  on  with 
the  business. 

That  will  be  the  primary  obligation 
and  responsibility  of  Howard  Baker. 
There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind,  or  in 

the  mind  of  anyone  else  who  under- 


stands and  knows  Senator  Baker,  that 
be  is  up  to  the  Job. 
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RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR 
PROXMIRE 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Prox- 
xiRxl  is  recognized  for  not  to  exceed  5 
minutes. 


THE      PRESIDENT'S      CHIEF      OF 
STAFF— FORMER  SENATOR 

HOWARD  BAKER 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Madam  President, 
it  is  a  pleasure  to  agree  and  disagree 
With  the  distinguished  Republican 
leader.  I  agree  with  him  wholehearted- 
ly with  respect  to  his  predecessor, 
Boward  Baker.  It  is  a  marvelous 
choice.  It  is  the  right  man  at  the  right 
place  at  the  right  time.  I  am  sure  he 
will  do  a  fine  job  there.  I  do  not  know 
a  man  who  can  do  a  better  Job. 

I  greatly  honor  my  friend  from 
Kansas.  However,  I  do  want  to  take 
issue  with  those,  including  perhaps 
the  Senator  from  Kansas,  who  are  all 
out  for  the  SDI. 


ANTIAIRCRAFT    EXPERIENCE    IN 

WWII  TELLS  US  WHY  SDI  WILL 

FAIL 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Madam  President, 
is  the  confidence  that  President 
Reagan  has  in  the  success  of  the  stra- 
tegic defense  initiative  [SDI]  based  on 
the  past  military  experience  of  our 
country?  Ask  yourself  what  is  the  fore- 
runner of  an  antiballistic  missile  de- 
fense? Is  the  answer  not  obvious?  The 
loreruruier  is  antiaircraft  defense. 
Antiaircraft  defense  developed  as  a  re- 
sponse to  the  enormous  effectiveness 
of  air  attack  at  the  end  of  World  War 
I.  In  the  ensuing  years  between  World 
War  I  and  World  War  II,  major  coun- 
tries greatly  advanced  the  efficiency 
and  power  of  their  military  aircraft. 
At  the  same  time  military  powers 
throughout  the  world  poured  substan- 
tial research  into  the  means  of  com- 
bating air  attack. 

In  many  ways  the  development  of 
air  forces  and  of  antiaircraft  between 
the  world  wars  and  especially  during 
World  War  II  were  very  similar  to  the 
development  of  missiles  armed  with 
nuclear  warheads  and  antimissile  or 
SDI  systems  in  recent  years.  In  both 
cases  the  development  of  offensive 
military  forces  provoked  and  stimulat- 
ed the  development  of  defensive  mili- 
tary systems  to  combat  the  new  offen- 
sive. Just  as  military  aircraft  are  the 
forerunners  of  the  modem  interconti- 
nental ballistic  missiles,  antiaircraft 
the  f oreruimer  of  the  strategic  defense 
initiative  or  SDI.  What  then  can  we 
leam  from  our  experience  with  anti- 
aircraft in  World  War  II.  In  that  war 
this  country  poured  the  full  might  of 


its  technology  and  its  economic 
strength  into  developing  a  defense 
against  air  attack.  Our  German  and 
Japanese  opponents  did  the  same.  Was 
the  antiaircraft  mission  more  or  less 
demanding  than  the  mission  of  SDI 
today?  The  answer  is  easy.  The  anti- 
aircraft mission  of  World  War  II  was  a 
piece  of  cake  compared  to  the  chal- 
lenge SDI  faces.  What  can  we  leam 
about  the  prospects  of  success  of  the 
antimissile  defense  or  SDI  by  studying 
the  record  of  success  or  failure  of  the 
antiaircraft  defense  mission  in  World 
War  II? 

First,  of  course,  we  must  recognize 
how  tnuch  more  difficult  it  wUl  be  to 
stop  the  missile  technology  with  the 
endlecus  numbers  of  missiles  a  super- 
power enemy  can  pour  into  the  skies. 
Thes*  Include  a  variety  of  delivery  ve- 
hicle$.  For  example,  there  are  short 
range  cruise  missiles  fired  from  sub- 
marines. There  are  smart  bombs  fired 
from  aircraft  that  may  be  nearby  or 
thousands  of  miles  away.  There  are 
nuclear  devices  carried  ashore  by  ter- 
rorists. There  are  multiple  target  re- 
entry vehicles  or  missiles  that  carry  10 
or  more  warheads.  Each  of  them  can 
be  independently  targeted.  And  the 
list  gioes  on.  Every  year  adds  further 
threats.  Compared  to  this,  how  simple 
is  the  antiaircraft  task  of  defending 
against  fighter  planes  and  bombers. 

Seoond,  there  is  the  actual  success 
rate  Jn  World  War  II  compared  to  the 
prontfsed  success  rate  estimated  by 
champions  of  antiaircraft  weapons. 
Was  the  antiaircraft  success  rate,  the 
90  percent  promised  by  some  SDI  ad- 
vocates? Was  it  50  percent?  or  10  per- 
cent? or  less?  Consider  some  antiair- 
craft statistics  from  the  U.S.  Army  his- 
torians office  of  World  War  II.  The 
12th  Army  Group  in  Europe  in  the 
period  of  June  6,  1944  to  May  8,  1945— 
roughly  a  1-year  period  had  a  success 
rate->-and  get  this— not  of  90  percent 
or  50  percent  or  even  1  percent.  It  was 
0.248  percent,  or  1  kill  for  every  400 
shots  with  90.  40,  and  37  millimeter 
guns.  The  6th  U.S.  Army  in  the  Pacific 
from  October  20,  to  December  25, 
1944-<-a  2-month  period— has  a  success 
rate  of  0.22  percent.  That  is  little 
better  than  1  klU  for  every  500  shots. 
For  the  40  millimeter  guns  they  did 
better.  There  they  had  a  success  rate 
of  0j69  percent  or  1  kill  for  every  400 
shots.  The  9th  Air  Defense  Command 
in  the  battle  of  Antwerp  culminating 
on  JUne  3.  1945  experienced  a  success 
rate  that  varied  from  a  high  of  1  kill 
for  every  250  shots  with  90  millimeter 
guns  to  a  low  of— and  get  this— of  ex- 
actly 4  kills  with  26,407  shots  from  20 
millimeter  guns. 

Madam  President,  aU  these  figures 
come  from  the  end  of  World  War  II. 
This  was  a  time  when  antiaircraft  had 
had  Its  most  intense  experience  and  its 
most  thorough  testing.  Over  all  that 
experience    showed    the    astounding 


failure  in  this  Intensely  developed  pre- 
SDI  military  technology.  Again,  I  ask. 
can  anyone  reasonably  argue  that  the 
mission  of  shooting  down  thousands  of 
incoming  missiles  would  be  easier  than 
the  antiaircraft  mission  of  World  War 
II?  Consider:  the  speed  of  today's  mis- 
siles is  infinitely  greater  than  the 
speed  of  aircraft.  The  number  of  mis- 
siles in  a  preemptive  Soviet  attack 
would  be  far,  far  greater  than  the 
number  of  planes  in  the  largest  air 
attack  in  history.  Flack  and  decoys 
would  greatly  complicate  the  defense 
mission  of  SDI.  Ah,  but  would  not  the 
present  SDI  strategy  of  striking  offen- 
sive missiles  in  the  boost  phase  greatly 
improve  the  effectiveness  of  the  de- 
fense? Answer:  Yes,  indeed.  This  is 
precisely  why  the  Soviets  are  now  en- 
gaged in  a  feverish  attempt  to  convert 
their  land  based  stationary  deterrent 
into  mobile  land,  sea  and  air  based 
mode.  How  would  SDI  succeed  against 
mobile  launchers?  If  there  is  a  way  to 
succeed  in  striking  sub  or  bomber 
based  or  other  mobile  based  ICBM's  in 
their  boost  phase,  let  us  hear  about  it. 
Why  could  we  expect  better  success 
against  missiles  emerging  from  mobile 
launchers  than  our  experience  in 
World  War  II  with  antiaircraft? 

Madam  President,  maybe  SDI  can  do 
better  than  the  4  kills  with  26,000 
shots  from  20  millimeter  guns  in  the 
Antwerp  battle.  But  could  it  achieve 
the  94  percent  rate  promised  now  by 
SDI  proponents?  And  if  it  succeeded 
to  a  99  percent  extent  and  the  Soviets 
did  not  increase  or  modernize  their  ar- 
senal at  all,  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  teUs  us  we  could  still  expect 
between  35  and  55  million  dead  Ameri- 
cans. Madam  President,  we  should 
have  learned  a  greater  military  lesson 
in  the  virtual  total  failure  of  antiair- 
craft. SDI  is  simply  a  new  technologi- 
cal chapter  in  the  same  book.  To  think 
we  can  convert  a  failure  rate  of  more 
than  99  percent  to  a  success  rate  of 
better  than  99  percent  is  not  just  unre- 
alistic. It  is  madness. 


Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Murkow- 
SKi]  is  recognized. 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Colorado, 
under  the  previous  order.  Is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
my  time  be  given  to  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  [Mr.  MxmKowsKi]. 

The  ACTTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, I  thank  the  Chair.  I  thank  my 
friend  from  Colorado. 


RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR 
MURKOWSKI 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the 


VETERANS'  ADMINISTRATION 

PROCUREMENT  IMPROVEMENT 
ACT  OF  1987 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, I  rise  to  introduce,  along  with 
Senators  Statford  and  Simpson,  the 
proposed  "Veterans'  Administration 
Procurement  Improvement  Act  of 
1987. "  This  legislation  is  designed  to 
substantially  improve  the  Veterans' 
Administration's  [VAl  Procurement 
Program.  During  my  tenure  as  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs,  I  was  extremely  interested  in 
examining  ways  to  make  the  VA  both 
more  effective  and  efficient.  As  rank- 
ing minority  member,  I  continue  to  be 
interested  in  these  issues.  Thus,  I  in- 
troduce today  legislation  which  will 
make  such  important  and  long  over- 
due improvements  in  the  VA's  pro- 
curement system  that,  once  fully  im- 
plemented, will  save  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars  which  can  Xte  used  to 
meet  a  growing  demand  on  the  part  of 
our  veterans  for  increased  medical 
care  services. 

Let  me  be  clear  that  the  millions  of 
dollars  which  will  be  saved  as  a  result 
of  these  proposed  improvements  will, 
in  fact,  save  each  medical  center 
money  in  procurement  costs.  When  a 
medical  center  can  cut  its  costs,  those 
dollars  can  be  used  to  provide  health 
care  to  veterans.  That  is  the  bottom 
line. 

SUMMARY  OP  PROVISIONS 

Madam  President,  the  substantive 
provisions  of  the  bill  would: 

First,  require  the  Administrator  of 
Veterans'  Affairs  to  develop  suid  fully 
implement  an  agencywide  plan  for  the 
standardization  of  medical  and  phar- 
maceutical supplies  purchased  by  the 
VA; 

Second,  require  that  VA  medical 
centers  purchase  items  through  na- 
tional contracts  to  be  awarded  by  the 
VA; 

Third,  require  that  VA  medical  cen- 
ters enter  into  contractual  agreements 
with  local  vendors;  and 

Fourth,  require  that  VA  medical 
centers  report  armually  to  the  Admin- 
istrator on  the  procurement  activities 
for  the  previous  year. 

BACKGROUMD 

Because  of  efforts  by  the  President 
and  the  Congress  to  reduce  the  Feder- 
al budget  deficit,  we  have  been  and 
continue  to  be  faced  with  very  diffi- 
cult choices  regarding  Federal  spend- 
ing priorities.  Moreover,  due  to  the 
discretionary  nature  of  the  VA's  medi- 
cal care  account,  efforts  have  been  fo- 
cused on  this  program  to  make  fund- 
ing reductions.  We  must  reduce  the 
Federal  deficit  and  I  strongly  believe 
that  this  effort  should  be  of  the  high- 
est national  priority.  Veterans— along 
with  all  Americans— have  shown  their 


willingness  to  make  sacrifices  toward 
this  goal  and  they  have  indeed  done  so 
over  the  last  several  years.  It  is  only 
fair  and  appropriate  that  the  veteran 
and  other  taxpaylng  Americans  be  as- 
sured that  precious  Federal  dollars  are 
not  unnecessarily  spent.  We  must  be 
sure  that  the  VA  is  getting  "the  best 
bang  for  the  buck."  To  this  end.  it  is 
essential  that  we  take  a  hard  look  at 
all  VA  programs  and  make  the  needed 
improvements  in  a  timely  manner. 

Madam  President,  one  area  where 
reforms  are  urgently  needed  is  in  the 
area  of  medical  procurement  and 
supply.  Each  year,  the  VA's  Depart- 
ment of  Medicine  and  Surgery  spends 
approximately  $1.2  billion  to  purchase 
needed  supplies,  pharmaceuticals,  and 
equipment  to  run  its  172  hospitals,  118 
nursing  homes.  16  domiciliaries,  and 
other  clinics  and  facilities.  For  years 
the  area  of  procurement  received  little 
congressional  attention  or  careful  ex- 
amination. However,  in  1983,  the 
F»resident's  private  sector  survey  on 
cost  control,  otherwise  known  as  the 
"Grace  Commission,"  proposed  certain 
changes  in  the  VA's  Procurement  Pro- 
gram. As  a  result  of  those  recommen- 
dations, the  VA  contracted  with  Coo- 
pers and  Lybrand  to  conduct  a  study 
on  the  VA's  Procurement  Program.  I 
have  had  the  opportunity  to  review 
that  report  which  was  completed  last 
year.  I  believe  that  the  Coopers  and 
Lybrand  report  made  outstanding  rec- 
ommendations which  should  be 
promptly  implemented  by  the  VA. 
Therefore,  I  am  today  introducing  leg- 
islation to  require  the  Administrator 
of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  implement  a 
program  to  improve  the  VA's  procure- 
ment system. 

I  shall  briefly  explain  the  current 
structure  and  operations  of  the  VA's 
procurement  system  and  how  my  pro- 
posed legislation  will  make  improve- 
ments to  the  system.  Currently,  the 
VA  procures  medical  and  pharmaceuti- 
cal supplies  through  several  primary 
sources.  VA  medical  centers  are  first 
required  to  purchase  items  through 
the  VA's  supply  depots.  This  system 
consists  of  three  VA  supply  depots 
which  are  located  at  Hines,  IL;  Bell. 
CA;  and  Somerville.  NJ.  The  VA 
supply  depots  receive,  store,  and  dis- 
tribute medical  supplies,  equipment, 
subsistence,  and  pharmaceuticals. 
They  serve  to  consolidate  the  supply 
needs  of  VA  medical  centers  and  to 
provide  a  cost-effective  prociu-ement 
mechanism.  The  VA's  Marketing 
Center,  also  located  at  Hines,  is  re- 
sponsible for  purchasing  the  items  for 
the  supply  depots.  In  1984,  the  supply 
depots  stocked  about  1,650  items  and 
sold  about  $256  million  worth  of  mer- 
chandise. The  supply  depots  provide 
the  most  cost-effective  method  of  pur- 
chase; yet  it  is  utilized  to  provide  only 
16  percent  of  the  total  items  pur- 
chased by  the  medical  centers.  There 
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an  wvenl  maons  for  this  low  per- 
omtace— one  of  which  Is  that  medical 
centOB  have  laired  the  ability  to  ade- 
quate aaaea  their  procurement 
needk  in  aacti  a  way  as  to  allow  the 
supply  depots  sufficient  time  to  fill 
and  transport  the  needed  items. 

Anotho'  procurement  source  is  the 
Federal  suwiy  schedule  [FSSl.  Ac- 
cordinc  to  Coopers  dc  Lybrand,  al- 
though F88  is  used  throughout  the 
Fedoal  Oovemment  and  is  designed 
to  be  a  favorable  purchasing  mecha- 
nism, the  items  procured  through  FSS 
are  often  at  unfavorable  prices.  This 
occurs  because  "bulk  discount"  is  not 
provided  for  large  volume  purchases. 
That  is,  no  discoimt  is  provided  that 
takea  into  account  the  quantity  of  the 
purchase.  There  is  no  question  that 
the  VA  is  one  of  the  Nation's  largest 
purchasers  of  medical  supplies  and 
irfiarmaceuticals  and  should  receive 
the  most  favorable  prices,  but,  it 
simply  does  not. 

Finally,  the  VA  is  currently  author- 
ized to  purchase  items  through  local 
procurement.  If.  for  example,  a  medi- 
cal center  nms  low  on  Tylenol  and 
there  is  not  ample  time  to  order  the 
item  for  the  supply  depot  or  from  an- 
other mandatory  supply  source,  then 
the  medical  center  will  most  often  pur- 
chase the  item  from  a  local  drug  store 
and  will  pay  drastically  higher  prices. 
Although  the  VA  is  to  use  local  pur- 
chase   only    as    a    last    resort,    this 
method  is  frequently  used.  In  fact,  38 
percent  of  medical  supplies  and  17  per- 
omt  of  pharmaceuticals  are  purchased 
through     local     procurement.     This 
method  is  the  most  expensive  way  to 
purchase  items  and  therefore  signifi- 
cantly increases  procurement  costs.  It 
is    estimated    that    items    obtained 
through  this  method  are  25-  to  50-per- 
oent  higher  in  cost  than  if  the  item 
were    purchased    through    the    VA's 
supply  depot  The  VA  spent  approxi- 
mately $868  million  on  local  purchase 
in  fiscal  years  1984  and  1985.  These 
Items  are  bought  locally  without  the 
benefits  of  prearranged  or  negotiated 
ecmtractual  agreements  with  suppliers. 
Cta    the    other    hand,    the    private 
sector— which  generally  uses  more  in- 
novative procurement  policies— rarely 
purchases  in  this  manner.  They  main- 
tain that  over  90  percent  of  the  items 
they  purchase  are  done  so  under  some 
type  of  prmegotiated  agreement.  Be- 
cause the  VA  often  lacks  contractual 
agreements  with  local  vendors,  they 
purchase  itons  at  open  market  prices. 
It  is  no  different  than  when  you  or  I 
go  down  to  the  local  drug  store  to  have 
a    preacription    filled.    The    VA— the 
largest  health  care  provider  in  the 
world— pays  essentially  the  same  price 
as  we  do. 

BTAMMUmiZATIOH  OF  MKDICAL  AMO 
PHAUUCEDTICAI,  SDFPLIKS 

MoHMm  President,  section  2  of  my 
bill  requires  the  Administrator  of  Vet- 
erans' Affairs,  not  later  than  3  years 


after  the  date  of  enactment,  to  devel- 
op and  fully  implement  an  agency- 
wide  plan  to  standardize  medical  sup- 
plies and  pharmaceuticals  procured  by 
the  VA.  The  purpose  of  standardiza- 
tion is  to  reduce  the  number  of  differ- 
ent types  and  brands  of  items  which 
are  used  to  serve  the  same  purpose. 
For  example,  currently  there  are 
about  140  different  brands  of  speci- 
men cups  which  are  available  on  the 
open  market.  The  VA  currently  has 
contracts  on  about  40  different  brands 
and  stoclu  in  its  supply  depots  about 
24  different  brands.  In  practical  terms, 
this  means  that  the  VA's  marketing 
center  will  not  obtain  the  best  price 
because  the  volume  of  purchase  will 
be  reduced  due  to  the  great  variety  of 
deferent  brands  of  the  same  function- 
al item  being  purchased.  Further,  the 
VA  supply  depot  must  use  its  limited 
warehouse  space  to  store  the  many 
items  which  are  functionally  the  same. 
Onder  the  standardization  program, 
the  VA  would,  with  input  from  the 
field,  choose  to  purchase  and  stock 
one  specimen  cup  and  medical  centers 
would  be  required  to  use  that  product. 
According  to  Coopers  &  Lybrand, 
standardization  is  the  long-term  solu- 
tion to  reducing  the  cost  of  procure- 
ment. They  further  argue  that 
through  the  reduction  in  the  number 
of  brands  the  VA's  purchasing  power 
Will  increase,  thus  decreasing  costs  sig- 
nificantly. 

The  private  sector  is  moving  quicltly 
toward  standardization.  Humana,  Inc., 
a  private  sector  health-care  delivery 
oorporation- which  is  comprised  of 
about  90  hospitals  containing  20,000 
hospital  beds— has  implemented  this 
program  and  plans  to  standardize  85 
percent  of  all  medical  supplies.  Ac- 
cording to  their  figures,  this  program 
saves  about  17  percent  of  item  costs. 
As  a  result  of  the  implementation  of 
Standardization,  Humana  has  saved 
approximately  $57  million  over  3  fiscal 
years.  As  the  VA  medical-care  system 
is  four  times  larger  than  Humana,  one 
can  speculate  that  savings  of  hundreds 
of  millions  could  result  from  standard- 
isation within  the  VA. 

Although  the  VA  is  required  to  com- 
plete the  standardization  process 
within  3  years,  I  fuUy  expect  that  this 
will  be  an  ongoing  continuous  process 
due  to  product  enhancements  and  de- 
velopment, as  well  as  changing  medi- 
cal technology  and  delivery  systems. 
In  undertaking  this  project.  I  encour- 
age the  VA  to  seek  the  active  partici- 
pation of  the  field— both  medical 
center  personnel  who  use  the  products 
and  personnel  from  the  VA's  supply 
depots  and  marketing  centers. 

REQUISKIfXirrS  FOR  THX  PROCTTRZIfXirT  OF 
KEDICAL  AND  PHARIfACCUTICAL  SUPFUKS 

Section  3  of  my  bill  requires  VA 
medical  centers  to  purchase  at  least  80 
percent  of  their  medical  and  pharma- 
ceutical supplies  through  national  con- 
tracts which  are  to  be  awarded  by  the 
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VA.  "The  intent  of  this  provision  is  to 
requise  that  items  he  purchased  in  the 
most  cost-effective  manner  possible. 

I  retognize  that  the  medical  centers 
may  hot  always  have  the  ability  to 
purchase  through  the  supply  depot 
and,  in  fact,  it  is  not  always  desirable 
or  rei^onable  to  do  so.  Thus,  local  pur- 
chase will  still  occur  but  only  in  cases 
where  there  is  an  emergency  need  for 
the  item  or  if  it  is  not  available 
through  the  national  contract.  In 
these  cases,  however,  the  medical  cen- 
ters would  be  required  to  establish 
contractual  agreements  with  local  ven- 
dors |o  that  they  would  not  have  to 
pay  open  market  prices  for  those 
items.  Additionally,  the  VA  medical 
centers  would  be  required  to  annually 
report  to  the  Administrator  if  they 
purchase  more  than  20  percent  of 
their  supplies  through  methods  other 
than  the  national  contracts. 

CONCLUSIOH 

Madam  I»resident,  as  I  have  men- 
tioned..  the  provisions  of  this  bill 
would  make  long  overdue  improve- 
ments in  the  VA's  Procurement  Pro- 
gram. Many  millions  of  dollars  could 
be  saved  once  my  proposed  legislation 
is  enacted  and  fully  implemented.  I 
look  forward  to  worlung  on  this  meas- 
ure with  the  chairman  of  the  Veter- 
ans' Affairs  Committee,  my  good 
friend  from  California,  Senator  Cram- 
STON,  other  committee  members,  the 
VA,  veterans'  service  organizations, 
and  others  who  share  my  interest  in 
improving  the  VA's  Procurement  Pro- 
bTam. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  631 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hovae  of 
RepreBcntatives    of   the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  1.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Veterans' 
Administration  Procurement  Improvement 
Act  of  1987". 

SEC.  2..  STANDARDIZATION  OF  MEDICAL  AND  PHAR- 
MACEUTICAL SUPPLIES  PROCURE- 
MENT. 

Not  later  than  3  years  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Administra- 
tor of  Veterans'  Affairs  shall  develop  and 
fully  Implement  an  agency-wide  plan  for  the 
stancku'dization  of  all  medical  and  pharma- 
ceutital  supplies  procured  by  the  Veterans' 
Administration.  The  plan  shall  provide  for 
the  procurement  of  generic  medical  and 
pharmaceutical  supplies. 

SEC.  $.  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  THE  PROCUREMENT 
OF  MEDICAL  AND  PHARMACEUTICAL 
SUPPLIES. 

(a)  In  General.— Subchapter  II  of  chapter 
81  of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  is  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
section: 


1 


"8  S42S.  Procurement  of  niMiical  and  pharmaceu- 
tical luppliea 

"(a)  Except  as  provided  in  subsection  (b) 
of  this  section,  the  Veterans'  Adniinistration 
shall  procure  medical  and  pharmaceutical 
supplies  only  under  national  contracts 
awarded  by  the  Veterans'  Administration. 

"(b)(1)  Subject  to  paragraph  (2)  of  this 
subsection,  a  Veterans'  Administration  med- 
ical center  may  procure  a  medical  or  phar- 
maceutical item  or  a  supply  of  such  an  item 
under  a  local  contract  instead  of  a  national 
contract  awarded  by  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration only  if  the  medical  center  has  an 
emergency  need  for  that  item  or  supply  or 
that  item  or  supply  is  not  available  under  a 
national  contract.  In  the  case  of  a  procure- 
ment to  meet  an  emergency  need,  a  medical 
center  may  procure  only  the  quantity  of  the 
medical  or  pharmaceutical  item  or  supply 
necessary  to  meet  that  need. 

"(2)  Not  more  than  20  percent  of  the  med- 
ical and  pharmaceutical  supplies  procured 
by  the  Veterans'  Administration  medical 
centers  in  any  fiscal  year  (measured  as  a 
percent  of  the  total  cost  of  all  medical  and 
pharmaceutical  supplies  procured  by  the 
medical  centers  in  that  fiscal  year)  may  be 
procured  under  local  (xintracts. 

"(c)  The  Administrator  shall  award.  In  the 
case  of  each  Veterans'  Administration  medi- 
cal center,  a  contract  or  contracts  for  the 
procurement  of  a  medical  and  pharmaceuti- 
cal item  or  supply  of  such  an  item  to  a 
person  or  persons  regularly  engaged  in  the 
wholesale  supply  of  medical  and  pharma- 
ceutical supplies  in  the  medical  and  phar- 
maceutical supplies  marketing  area  in  which 
that  medical  center  is  located. 

"(d)  Any  provision  of  law  that  is  inconsist- 
ent with  subsections  (a),  (b).  and  (c)  of  this 
section  shall  not  apply,  to  the  extent  of  the 
inconsistency,  to  the  procurement  of  medi- 
cal and  pharmaceutical  supplies  by  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration. 

"(e)  At  the  beginning  of  each  fiscal  year, 
the  medical  center  director  of  each  Veter- 
ans' Administration  medical  center  shall 
transmit  to  the  Administrator  a  report  con- 
taining a  list  and  the  quantity  of  all  medical 
and  pharmaceutical  items  or  supplies  pro- 
cured by  that  medical  center  under  a  local 
contract  during  the  preceding  fiscal  year. 

"(f)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
term  local  contract'  means  a  contract 
awarded  under  subsection  (c)  of  this  sec- 
tion.". 

(b)  Conforming  Amendment.— The  table 
of  sections  at  the  begirming  of  such  chapter 
is  amended  by  inserting  after  the  item  relat- 
ing to  section  5024  the  following  new  item: 

"5025.  Procurement  of  medical  apd  phar- 
maceutical supplies.". 

(c)  Application — Subsection  (bM2)  of  sec- 
tion 5025  of  title  38.  United  States  Code  (as 
added  by  subsection  (a))  shall  apply  to  med- 
ical and  pharmaceutical  supplies  procured 
by  the  Veterans'  Administration  medical 
centers  on  or  after  October  1,  1990. 


Mr.    BOSCHWrrZ.    Madam 
dent,  I  thank  my  colleague. 


Presi- 


Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  yield  back  the  3 
minutes  previously  yielded  by  the  dis- 
tingtiished  Senator  from  Minnesota. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, I  yield  my  time  under  the  previ- 
ous order  to  my  colleague  Mr.  Bosch- 

WITZ. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

The  Senator  from  Minnesota  is  rec- 
ognized. 


PRAISE  FOR  THE  NEW  CHAIR- 
MAN OF  THE  AGRICULTURE 
COMMITTEE 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, during  the  consideration  of  com- 
mittee budgets,  I  opposed  the  idea  of 
expanding  the  budget  of  the  Agricul- 
ture Committee  as  much  as  the  chair- 
man. Senator  Leahy,  desired.  I  want  to 
take  this  opportunity  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  to  say  I  was  mistaken  in 
my  judgment,  and  that  Senator  Leahy 
was  correct.  Indeed,  I  would  support 
an  effort  to  expand  the  budget,  i>er- 
haps  even  l}eyond  Senator  Leahy's 
earlier  request. 

Why  this  change  of  heart?  There  are 
a  couple  of  reasons.  Since  my  earlier 
statement  on  this  issue,  which  I  made 
in  committee,  I  have  had  more  of  an 
opportunity  to  compare  the  Agricul- 
ture Committee  budget  to  the  budgets 
of  other  committees,  and  by  compari- 
son we  are  certainly  underfunded.  Fur- 
thermore. I  have  l)ecome  aware  of  the 
lack  of  funds  to  hire  specialists  in 
some  areas  of  vital  interest  to  rural 
America. 

Also,  I  must  support  Senator 
Leahy's  initial  expenditures  of  com- 
mittee funds  by  taking  the  committee 
out  on  the  road.  I  have  held  about  300 
farm  hearings  during  my  term  in  the 
Senate  on  farms,  in  cafes,  in  church 
basements  and  schools  throughout 
rural  Miimesota.  But  the  Agriculture 
Committee's  tour  of  the  farm  regions 
of  the  Midwest,  where  there  is  so 
much  hurt  and  pain,  did  much  to  in- 
crease the  committee's  and  this  new 
chairman's  understanding  and  credi- 
bility, and  I  would  be  remiss  in  not 
saying  so. 

Senator  Leahy  is  right:  the  Agricul- 
ture Committee  does  need  additional 
funding  even  at  this  critical  time  of 
budget  difficulty.  Senator  Leahy  and  I 
do  not  always  agree,  but  his  tour  of 
our  region  and  stewardship  of  the 
committee  thus  far  are  worthy  of  my 
support.  Since  I  had  earlier  opposed 
him,  I  wanted  to  clarify  the  record. 

Madam  President,  in  the  event  I 
have  time  remaining,  I  yield  to  my  col- 
league from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Doicen- 
icil. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  New  Mexico  is 
recognized.  There  are  approximately  2 
minutes  remaining  in  the  Senator's 
time. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Madam  President, 
parliamentary  inquiry.  If  the  2  min- 
utes are  yielded  back,  what  is  the  situ- 
ation before  the  Senate? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. At  the  conclusion  of  the  time 
previously  ordered,  the  Senate  will  im- 
mediately proceed  to  routine  morning 
business.  The  Senator  would  then 
have  5  minutes  to  speak. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  there 
will  now  be  a  period  for  the  transac- 
tion of  routine  morning  business  in 
which  we  will  proceed  for  approxi- 
mately 15  minutes.  Senators  being  al- 
lowed a  maximum  time  of  5  minutes 
under  the  rule. 


The  CARLSBAD  POTASH 
INDUSTRY 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Madam  President, 
on  February  10,  1987,  the  Caristiad 
potash  industry  filed  a  dumping  case 
against  Canada  at  the  ITC  and  the 
Commerce  Department.  Today,  March 
3,  not  too  many  days  thereafter,  the 
ITC  held  the  preliminary  staff  hear- 
ing. This  is  a  matter  of  public  record. 
The  issues  which  were  addressed  were: 
Has  the  United  States  potash  industry 
been  injured?  Is  there  reasonable  indi- 
cation that  imports  coming  into  the 
United  States  from  Canada  at  less- 
than-fair  value  is  the  cause  of  the 
injury?  And  third,  is  there  a  threat 
that  Canadian  sales  at  less-than-fair 
value  will  injure  the  United  States 
potash  industry  in  the  future? 

I  am  pleased  to  tell  the  Senate  that 
this  case  is  moving  expeditiously,  but 
more  importantly  the  lavryers  for  the 
Canadian  producers  seemed  to  concede 
today  that  the  U.S.  industry  has  been 
injured.  However,  they  argued  that 
the  Canadian  sales  were  not  the  cause 
of  the  injury.  But  I  am  pleased  to  tell 
the  Senate  and  the  people  in  Carlsbad, 
NM  and  Eddy  County  in  the  State  of 
New  Mexico,  that  at  least  the  case  is 
moving  and  moving  rapidly;  that  the 
Canadians  have  made  a  major  admis- 
sion, namely  that  the  potash  industry 
in  the  United  States,  principally  locat- 
ed in  my  State,  has  been  injured. 

The  witnesses  for  the  Carlsbad  pro- 
ducers included  Thomas  D.  Lundberg. 
David  Henderson,  and  James  Galla- 
gher from  Lundberg  Industries,  Ltd. 
and  Lloyd  E.,  Harcrow  and  R.  Paul 
JoUey  of  New  Mexico  Potash  Corp. 

Madam  President,  today  I  stand  to 
tell  this  country  about  the  state  of  our 
Nation's  potash  industry.  I  am  proud 
of  Carlsbad,  which  is  the  heart  of  the 
U.S.  potash  industry.  Its  people  and 
businesses  have  suffered  considerably 
from  the  unfair  trade  practices  of  the 
Canadians. 

But  Carlsbad  is  fighting  back,  main- 
street  America  against  big  government 
in  Canada.  The  community  of  Carls- 
bad deserves  a  fair  shake  and  an  envi- 
ronment of  fair  competition  in  the 
potash  marketplace. 

Approximately  85  percent  of  U.S. 
production  of  potash  takes  place  in 
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New  Mexico,  near  Carlsbad.  Other 
intMtueen  are  in  Utah  and  California. 
IfcMt  poUah  ore  is  obtained  by  under- 
groimd  minlnc.  Smaller  amounts  are 
recovered  through  surface  extraction 
and  acdutlon  mining- 

IXutag  the  past  two  decades,  the  in- 
dustry has  struggled  through  the  ef- 
fects of  crop  surpluses,  wordwide  re- 
firnrtnnB.  cheaper  foreiipi  potash,  out- 
right dumping  of  foreign  potash,  and 
changing  corporate  ownerships. 
Today,  however,  what  remains  of  our 
Nation's  potash  industry  is  more  effi- 
cient and  competitive  than  ever 
before.  CiHnpanies  and  labor  have  im- 
pleoMnted  cost-saving  measures  and 
managed  to  survive  difficult  times. 

However,  for  the  past  2  years  the 
real  problem  has  been  the  marketing 
practices  of  some  Canadian  producers. 
Our  Industry  cannot  compete  with  Ca- 
nadian potash  dumped  on  our  markets 
at  leas-than-fair  value.  That  is,  at 
prices  below  the  cost  of  producing  the 
potash.  There  is  a  history  of  Canadian 
dumping  of  this  product.  Antidumping 
duty  orders  were  in  effect  against 
Canada  throughout  the  1970's. 

mr"<«  has  considerable  potash  re- 
sources and  a  small  domestic  market 
for  potash.  Thus,  Canada  exports 
nearly  all  of  its  potash,  virith  two- 
thirds  of  their  production  coming  to 
the  n.8.  market. 

The  Canadian  industry  is  dominated 
by  the  Potash  Corp.  of  Saskatchewan 
[PCS],  a  Crown  corporation  owned  by 
the  Province  of  Saskatchewan.  The 
PCS  was  established  in  1976  when  the 
Provincial  Government  nationalized  4 
of  10  potash  mines  in  the  Province, 
plus  a  quarter  interest  in  a  fifth. 

The  Provincial  Government  in  the 
1970's  hoped  to  capitalize  on  soaring 
potash  demand  to  increase  its  reve- 
nues. The  government  saw  the  potash 
business  as  a  Job  program,  and  as  an 
answer  to  unemployment  problems. 
Unfortunately,  as  potash  demand 
eased,  the  Provincial  objectives  shifted 
to  maintAjning  employment  and  sales 
levels.  The  Saskatchewan  government 
accomplished  its  objectives  by  selling 
potash  at  below  cost  to  the  large  U.S. 
market. 

It  has  been  the  U.S.  potash  industry 
and  the  people  of  Carlsbad  that  have 
p«ld  the  price  of  this  unfair  competi- 
tion. 

Today,  PCS  controls  about  45  per- 
cent of  Canada's  potash  capacity.  As  a 
provlnical  corporation,  it  pays  no 
taxes.  In  fact,  other  Saskatchewan 
producers  are  taxed,  with  a  portion  of 
those  taxes  used  to  support  PCS. 

On  behalf  of  the  U.S.  potash  indus- 
try, two  producers  f  Ued  a  petition  with 
the  Department  of  Commerce  and  the 
Intemati<»ial  Trade  Commission  on 
February  10.  They  asked  the  Govern- 
ment to  initiate  investigations  and  to 
issue  an  antidumping  duty  order  with 
respect  to  imports  of  potash  from 
Canada. 


Recent  Canadian  sales  and  offers  of 
sales  have  been  at  prices  far  below  the 
average  cost  of  production  for  Canadi- 
an potash  mines.  The  U.S.  Bureau  of 
Mines  estimates  the  average  produc- 
tien  cost  for  Canadian  potash  is  $40 
per  metric  ton,  at  the  minesite.  The  in- 
dustry petition  cites  several  examples 
of  where  Canadian  potash  was  sold  at 
prices  below  the  cost  of  production. 

After  adjusting  the  sale  prices  for 
transportation  and  other  postmine 
costs,  the  payback  to  the  mine  from 
these  sales  is  estimated  to  be  between 
$0  and  $22  per  ton. 

It  is  no  wonder  the  Canadian  pro- 
ducers are  losing  money— lots  of  it. 
The  losses  have  become  so  great  that 
tiie  Saskatchewan  government  is  re- 
portedly trying  to  sell  PCS. 

The  Canadians  have  continued  to 
ignore  the  recent  weak  market,  pursu- 
ing policies  that  will  ruin  the  U.S. 
potash  industry.  Examples  of  this  be- 
havior include  the  following: 

Expanding  their  productive  capacity 
by  more  than  14  percent  since  1983, 
daring  a  period  of  weak  demand. 

Maintaining  relatively  high  produc- 
tion levels  and  reducing  inventories, 
thereby  disregarding  the  dictates  of 
rational  supply  and  demand  behavior. 

Pursuing  predatory  market  practices 
to  increase  their  U.S.  market  share 
from  about  72  percent  of  U.S.  con- 
sumption in  1983  to  85  percent  in  1986. 

Sustaining  considerable  financial 
losses,  with  PCS  losing  $69  million  in 
1985  and  a  like  amount  in  1986. 

The  last  example  is  clear  evidence  of 
the  less-than-fair-value  pricing  by  the 
Canadians  in  their  efforts  to  keep  the 
mines  open  and  people  employed. 
Other  Canadian  potash  producers  re- 
ported losses  for  the  same  time  period. 
The  exact  amount  of  potash  losses  is 
not  available  in  their  annual  reports. 

At  the  same  time,  our  Nation's 
potash  industry  has  lost  market  share 
and  productive  capacity.  In  1981, 
nearly  3,300  people  were  employed  in 
the  production  of  potash  in  New 
Mexico.  Employment  now  stands  at 
about  2.100.  This  has  been  a  devastat- 
ing blow  to  the  people  and  economy  of 
Carlsbad. 

While  the  rest  of  the  Nation  has  en- 
joyed an  economic  expansion,  Carls- 
bad has  suffered  terribly.  And  the  sit- 
uation is  actually  worse  than  the  num- 
bers suggest.  Many  of  those  still  em- 
ployed in  the  industry  wonder  from 
day-to-day  if  and  when  the  mine  will 
be  shut  down.  Some  mines  have  been 
closed  for  months  at  a  time.  For  exam- 
ple, the  Lundberg  mine  recently  re- 
opened after  being  shut  from  Novem- 
ber through  February.  Those  still  em- 
ployed in  the  potash  industry  often 
work  less  than  full  time  due  to  the 
shutdowns. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  Department 
of  Commerce  and  the  International 
Trade  Commission  will  act  quickly  on 
this  matter.  Assuming  affirmative  de- 


terminations, an  antidumping  order 
should  be  issued  this  year. 

I  have  worked  with  the  industry  for 
many  years  on  this  and  similar  prob- 
lems, tn  February  1979,  I  met  with 
potash  industry  managers  and  union 
members  in  Carlsbad  to  discuss  our 
concertis.  In  1983,  I  set  up  an  ad  hoc 
group  of  leaders  from  the  community, 
labor,  and  the  potash  companies.  In 
1984,  I  supported  the  producers'  peti- 
tion for  relief  from  potash  dumping  by 
East  Germany,  Spain,  and  the  Soviet 
Union.  In  1986,  I  introduced  legisla- 
tion to  enforce  the  assurances  against 
dumping,  given  by  the  Canadian  com- 
panies in  the  1970's,  and  hosted  the  ad 
hoc  group  in  Washington  to  review 
ways  of  addressing  the  Canadian 
dumping  problem. 

Others  have  worked  diligently  to  re- 
solve this  problem.  The  mayor  of 
Carlsbad,  Bob  Forrest,  has  headed  up 
the  loeal  efforts  to  help  the  potash  in- 
dustry. Other  leaders  and  members  of 
the  ad  hoc  group  have  pursued  this 
great  resolve,  including  Bill  Hunt, 
Jack  Skinner,  Eddie  Lyons,  Stan 
Doyle,  Tom  Lundberg,  J.R.  Tomblin, 
Jolui  Bumpers.  Nlven  Morgan,  Lloyd 
Harerow,  Paul  Jolly,  and  many  others. 
I  appiieciate  their  untiring  efforts  on 
behalf  of  the  potash  industry. 

I  will  continue  to  do  what  I  can  to 
encourage  American  workers  and  busi- 
nesses to  use  our  trade  laws  to  defend 
themselves  from  the  unfair  trade  prac- 
tices of  foreign  governments.  In  the 
case  of  potash,  it  is  time  to  stop  the 
unfair  practices  of  Canada  and  to 
ensure  a  fair  environment  for  our 
potash  industry  to  compete  in  the 
United  States  market. 


Mr. 


ARMS  CONTROL 


PELL.  Madam  President,  1  rise 
to  con|gratulate  our  majority  leader  on 
the  leltter  he  wrote  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  which  has  been 
made  known  to  our  colleagues.  I  think 
it  is  an  excellent  and  incisive  letter, 
which  covers  all  the  aspects  of  arms 
control  with  which  we  are  faced  today, 
and  I  find  myself  in  concurrence  with 
every  thought  in  it. 

I  hope  the  President  and  our  former 
colleague,  the  new  Chief  of  Staff  at 
the  White  House,  Mr.  Baker,  will  give 
it  the  attention  and  serious  thought  it 
deserves  and  that  the  positive  deci- 
sions so  urgently  needed  now  will  be 
made. 

Having  just  returned  from  Geneva,  I 
am  frankly  encouraged  by  the  possibil- 
ity of  a  solid,  verifiable  agreement  on 
intermediate-range  nuclear  missiles. 
Such  an  agreement  is  not  a  certainty, 
but  a  dedicated  effort  by  the  leaders 
on  both  sides  can  lead  to  success.  It  is 
an  opportunity  waiting  to  he  seized. 

It  ii  clearly  possible  that  an  agree- 
ment could  he  forged  which  would 
eliminate  multiple-warhead  Soviet  SS- 


20  missiles  threatening  Western 
Europe,  as  well  as  the  United  States 
Pershing  II  ballistic  missiles  and 
ground-launched  cruise  missiles  in 
Eiirope.  Such  an  accord  could  sharply 
reduce  Soviet  SS-20  missiles  in  Soviet 
Asia,  and,  hopefully,  lead  to  their 
elimination. 

There  are  issues  to  be  resolved  in- 
volving how  to  handle  shorter  range 
missiles  and  devise  verifiable  restric- 
tions on  remaining  intermediate-range 
missiles.  I  hope  that  a  solution  to 
shorter  range  missiles  will  be  found 
that  prevents  a  competition  in  that 
class  of  weapon  and  lays  the  ground- 
work for  elimination  of  many  shorter 
range  missiles. 

I  was  encouraged  by  General  Secre- 
tary Gorbachev's  decision  to  drop  the 
link  he  reestablished  several  months 
ago  between  agreement  in  INF  and 
agreement  in  other  areas.  If  an  accord 
can  now  be  reached  on  INF,  I  believe 
there  will  be  a  powerful  incentive  for 
both  sides  to  break  the  deadlock  that 
now  stymies  agreement  on  strategic 
offensive  and  defensive  arms. 

I  was  further  encouraged  to  learn 
that  the  United  States  will  table  an 
INF  treaty  text  tomorrow.  Following 
discussions  here,  talks  will  be  contin- 
ued in  Geneva. 

Madam  President,  I  had  the  oppor- 
tunity in  recent  days  to  discuss  the 
present  status  and  prospects  for  the 
negotiations  directly  with  American 
and  Soviet  negotiators  in  Geneva. 

I  and  six  colleagues  on  a  delegation 
of  the  Senate  Arms  Control  Observer 
Group  were  involved  in  a  series  of  very 
informative  meetings  in  Geneva.  In 
addition  to  myself,  the  delegation  in- 
cluded two  other  cochairmen,  the  Sen- 
ators from  Alaska  and  Indiana,  Mr. 
Stevens  and  Mr.  Lugar,  and  the  Sena- 
tors from  Tennessee,  Virginia,  Oklaho- 
ma, and  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Gore,  Mr. 
Warner,  Mr.  Nickles,  and  Mr.  Spec- 
ter. 

While  in  Geneva,  we  met  with  Am- 
bassadors Max  Kampelman,  Maynard 
W.  Glitman,  and  Ronald  F.  Lehman, 
and  other  members  of  the  U.S.  delega- 
tion to  receive  an  overview  of  the  ne- 
gotiating effort  and  to  assess  and  dis- 
cuss the  specific  state  of  and  prospects 
for  success  in  the  three  separate  nego- 
tiations—INF,  START,  and  defense 
and  space.  In  addition,  we  met  with 
our  negotiators  and  the  chiefs  of  the 
Soviet  delegation  led  by  Deputy  For- 
eign Minister  Yuliy  Vorontsov  in  three 
formal  sessions  over  a  number  of 
hours. 

Madam  President,  we  are  all  acutely 
aware  of  the  current  difficulties  the 
administration  is  undergoing.  This  has 
inevitably  led  to  problems  in  decision- 
making and  policy  promulgation  in 
the  arms  control  field  and  in  other 
areas.  I  hope  that  recent  positive 
steps,  including,  most  especially,  the 
appointment  of  our  distinguished 
former    colleague.    Senator    Howard 


Baker,  as  White  House  Chief  of  Staff 
will  be  a  help. 

I  hope  very  much  that  the  Presi- 
dent's team,  including  Senator  Baker, 
Frank  Carlucci.  and  Secretary  of  State 
Shultz,  will  be  able  to  lead  in  the 
achievement  at  a  very  early  date  of  a 
solid,  verifiable  agreement  in  Geneva. 


DIPLOMACY 


Mr.  PELL.  Madam  President,  I  be- 
lieve it  was  Winston  Churchill  who 
recommended  more  jaw,  jaw  and  less 
war.  Or  to  put  it  in  present  day 
terms,  we  should  have  more  talk  of 
diplomatic  pressure  and  less  of  mili- 
tary pressure. 

In  this  regard,  I  was  quite  struck  by 
the  poem  "Diplomacy,"  written  by  a 
constituent  of  mine,  A.  Lawrence 
Schaeffer,  which  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  poem 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

DiPLOBtACY 

Sometimes  there  are  some  small  ideas  that 

we 
may  think,  but  should  not  tell  our  friends 

about, 
because  a  point  of  view  that  they  can't  see 
exists  within  our  hearts,  and  others  doubt 
our    honesty    when    words    express    such 

thought, 
or  think  that  it  is  silly  to  invent 
a    way    of    thinking    they    have    not    been 

taught, 
and  so  can't  quite  be  heard  as  being  meant 
in  any  way  as  serious,  or  real: 
thus  wisdom  makes  us  hold  back  all  such 

things 
however  great  the  strength  which  makes  us 

feel, 
and  even  if  retention  of  them  stings 
us  deeply,  it  is  better  not  to  hurt 
our  gracious  friends  and  be  compared   to 

dirt. 


EXTENSION  OF  TIME  FOR 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  period  for 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning 
business  may  be  extended  for  an  addi- 
tional 20  minutes  and  that  Senators 
may  be  permitted  to  speak  therein  for 
not  to  exceed  5  minutes  each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Reid).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


FEDERAL  EMERGENCY  MANAGE- 
MENT AGENCY  COMMENDED 
FOR  ASSISTANCE  IN  MISSISSIP- 
PI DISASTER 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  commend  the  Federal  Emergency 
Management  Agency  for  the  expedi- 
tious way  it  is  responding  to  the  disas- 
ter which  struck  my  State  of  M«s?i«!r- 
pi  this  past  weekend. 

Last  Satiu-day,  a  devastating  tornado 
ripped  through  Jones  County,  a  swath 
about  2  miles  wide,  20  lies  long,  and 


did  a  tremendous  amount  of  damage. 
There  are  8  people  who  are  dead, 
nearly  100  are  injured,  and  at  least  500 
are  homeless  as  a  result  of  that  disas- 
ter. 

After  the  storm  occurred  on  Satur- 
day. Federal  officials  were  on  their 
way  to  Mississippi  immediately  to  par- 
ticipate in  a  survey  of  the  damaged 
area  to  try  to  assess  the  damage  to  de- 
termine whether  or  not  Federal  disas- 
ter assistance  should  be  made  avail- 
able. 

That  work  has  now  largely  been 
completed,  and  I  was  advised  by  the 
Governor's  office  this  afternoon  that  a 
formal  request  for  disaster  assistance 
has  been  transmitted  to  the  President 
through  the  Federal  Emergency  Man- 
agement Agency  office  in  Atlanta.  I 
have  requested  the  President  to  sign 
this  declaration  as  soon  as  possible  so 
that  sill  possible  Federal  assistance  will 
be  made  available  to  the  disaster  vic- 
tims. 

Let  me  say,  Mr.  President,  for  the  in- 
formation of  Senators  that  not  only 
was  the  Agency  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment very  helpful  and  cooperative 
up  to  this  point  on  this  occasion,  but 
civilian  and  voluntary  agencies  have 
really  performed  in  a  very  commenda- 
ble way. 

The  Red  Cross,  the  Salvation  Army, 
which  set  up  canteens  in  different 
areas  where  the  storm  had  struck 
making  available  meals  to  disaster  vic- 
tims, have  all  been  very  great  and 
caring,  demonstrating  concern  and 
sensitivity  to  Mississippians  in  this  dif- 
ficult time. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  disaster  decla- 
ration when  it  is  approved  by  the 
President,  and  I  am  confident  that  it 
will  be,  will  make  available  all  of  the 
Federal  assistance  that  is  permitted 
under  the  law. 

This  will  include  temporary  housing 
assistance  to  those  who  are  homeless 
and  unemployment  benefits  for  those 
who  are  temporarily  out  of  work  as  a 
result  of  the  storm. 

The  Small  Business  Administration 
has  a  low-interest  loan  program  which 
will  make  available  other  benefits  to 
those  who  qualify  where  damaged 
property  was  not  adequately  covered 
by  insurance. 

It  has  been  estimated.  Mr.  President. 
that  at  least  $25  million  in  property 
damage  has  been  done  by  this  storm. 
$3  million  just  to  timber  alone.  It  is  es- 
timated that  some  $8  million  damage 
has  been  done  to  public  schools. 
Churches  were  destroyed  and  dam- 
aged. Many  homes  have  been  damaged 
and  destroyed.  The  people  have  suf- 
fered a  very  serious  blow  in  my  State, 
but  they  are  determined  to  recover,  to 
rebuild,  and  to  get  back  on  their  feet. 

Mr.  President,  I  know  that  all  of  the 
Members  of  the  congressional  delega- 
tion are  going  to  continue  to  monitor 
the  activities  of  FEMA  and  other  Fed- 
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eral  asendes  u  they  try  to  bring  the 
quickest  and  most  beneficial  assistance 
to  the  people  who  have  been  hard  hit 
by  this  destniction. 

I  yield  the  noor. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I  asli 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  Qucvum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objectkm,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SENATOR  POUTS  BICENTENNIAL 
MXNirrES 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  minority  leader,  Mr. 
DoLB,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  a  bicentennial  minute,  a  con- 
tinuing saga,  a  series  which  is  of  great 
interest.  I  find  it  fascinating.  It  is 
^nnwthing  that  gives  a  little  better 
knowledge  of  our  history  in  this  place 
as  we  celebrate  the  300th  anniversary 
of  our  Ccmstitution.  This,  in  combina- 
tion with  Senator  Byho's  history  of 
the  U.S.  Senate,  will  become  very  im- 
portant to  those  who  succeed  us  in 
this  place.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


A  BICENTENNIAL  MINUTE 

HAKCR  3,  (17S»>:  DEMISE  OF  THE 
COmiDBRATION  CONGRESS 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  198  years 
ago  today,  on  March  3,  1789,  the  old 
Confederation  Congress  ceased  to 
exist.  Created  in  1781  under  the  Arti- 
cle of  Confederation,  that  legislative 
body  had  replaced  the  Second  Conti- 
nental Congress,  which  had  been  es- 
tablished in  1775.  As  we  commemorate 
the  Constitution  of  1787  and  the 
Senate  that  came  into  existence  on 
March  4,  1789.  it  is  appropriate  that 
we  take  a  brief  look  at  the  national 
legislature  the  Constitution's  framers 
sought  to  replace. 

The  structure  of  the  Confederation 
Congress  resembled  that  of  the  earlier 
Continental  Congress.  The  framers  of 
the  Articles  of  Confederation,  in  the 
midst  of  a  war  for  independence  from 
Qremt  Britain,  were  understandably 
suspicious  of  centralized  power.  As  a 
Confederation,  each  of  the  13  States 
gave  up  very  little  power  to  the  Con- 
gress. This  was  made  clear  in  the 
second  article,  which  provided  that: 

Each  State  retains  its  sovereignty,  free- 
dom and  independence,  and  every  power,  ju- 
riadlction  and  risht,  which  is  not  expressly 
deleiated  to  the  United  SUtes  in  Congress 
■■unMed. 

In  this  Confederation  Congress, 
which  was  the  sole  organ  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, each  State  had  1  vote.  Dele- 
gates, as  the  Members  were  called, 
served  1-year  terms.  No  Member  could 
remain  in  office  for  more  than  3  years 
in  any  6-year  period.  As  a  further 
guarantee  of  control.  States  paid 
Members'  salaries  and  reserved  the 
right  to  recall  them  at  any  time  and 


for  any  reason.  State  legislatures  also 
determined  the  qualifications  and  the 
method  of  electing  their  individual 
delegates. 

The  Confederation  Congress  met  in 
Philadelphia  until  June  1783.  During 
the  latter  half  of  1783  and  in  1784,  it 
met  successively  at  Princeton,  Annap- 
olis, and  Trenton.  In  1785,  the  Con- 
gress settled  in  New  York  City,  where 
it  remained  until  its  demise. 


THE  APPOINTMENT  OF  FORMER 
SENATOR  HOWARD  BAKER 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
want  to  say  how  pleased  I  am  person- 
ally to  see  former  Senator  Howard 
Baker  as  the  new  Chief  of  Staff  of  our 
President.  He  will  do  a  superb  job.  He 
has  the  trust  and  affection  and  regard 
of  all  of  us  here.  It  will  be  a  distinct 
pleasure  to  work  with  him.  He  brings  a 
knowledge  and  a  savvy  of  this  remark- 
able arena  that  will  serve  him  well. 
The  things  we  have  ahead  of  us  are 
bigger  than  the  Iran-Contra  issue.  We 
have  a  country  to  nm  and  it  is  going 
to  take  Democrats  and  Republicans  to- 
gether to  do  that  appropriately. 
Unless  we  open  those  avenues  of  com- 
munication between  the  Congress  and 
the  White  House,  we  will  not  get  our 
task  performed.  I  look  forward  to 
Howard  Baker  visiting  with  our  leader 
on  our  side  and  Senator  Btrd  and 
Representatives  Wright  and  Foley, 
and  Michel  and  all  the  players.  I 
know  there  is  plenty  to  do  if  we  get  at 
it.  We  must  do  that. 

I  thank  the  Chair. 


BILL  PLACED  ON  CALENDAR— 
H.R.  1056 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  there  is  a 
bill,  H.R.  1056.  which  has  been  read 
the  first  time.  I  believe  it  is  awaiting 
second  reading. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader  is  correct.  The  bill  will 
be  read  the  second  time. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  bill  (H.R.  1056)  to  amend  the  National 
Housing  Act  to  limit  the  fees  that  may  be 
charged  by  the  Government  National  Mort- 
gage Association  for  the  guaranty  of  mort- 
gage-backed securities. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  object 
to  any  further  proceedings  on  this 
measure  at  this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
objection  is  heard.  The  bill  will  be 
placed  on  the  calendar. 


ISSUANCE  OF  CERTAIN  GRANTS 
AND  LOANS  BY  THE  ENVIRON- 
MENTAL PROTECTION  AGENCY 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  believe 
that  Calendar  Order  No.  19,  House 
Joint  Resolution  153,  has  been  cleared 
on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle  for 
action. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Yes,  Mr.  President, 
that  is  correct. 


Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished assistant  Republican  leader. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senat«  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
Calendar  Order  No.  19. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out ob|ection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  read  the  joint  resolu- 
tion by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  Hopse  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  153)  to 
provide  for  timely  Issuance  of  grants  and 
loans  by  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  under  the  Asbestos  School  Hazard 
Abatement  Act  of  1985  to  ensure  that  eligi- 
ble local  educational  agencies  can  complete 
asbestos  abatement  work  in  school  buildings 
during  the  1987  summer  school  recess. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider 
the  joint  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  debate  on  the  joint  resolution? 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  pleased  to  support  passage  of 
House  Joint  Resolution  153.  a  joint 
resolution  which  will  require  the  Envi- 
ronmental Protection  Agency  to  award 
financial  assistance  to  schools  under 
the  Asbestos  School  Hazard  Abate- 
ment Act  [ASHAA]  grant  and  loan 
prograpi  in  time  to  commence  and 
complete  cleanup  work  during  the 
summer  recess  of  1987. 1  introduced  an 
identical  measure.  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution 54,  in  the  Senate  last  month. 

I  applaud  my  colleagues  in  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
who  have  shown  consistent  support  of 
asbestos  cleanup  legislation  including 
this  resolution. 

Asbestos  is  a  known  cause  of  cancer 
and  debilitating  lung  disease.  The  EPA 
estimates  that  15  million  children, 
almost  one-third  of  the  Nation's 
school  population,  and  1.4  million 
schoolworkers  are  in  schools  contami- 
nated by  asbestos-containing  materi- 
als. About  31,000  school  buildings  in 
the  Nation  contain  asbestos. 

Children  appear  to  be  at  increased 
risk  of  developing  asbestos  caused  dis- 
eases due  to  apparent  greater  sensitivi- 
ty, high  respiration  rates,  and  a  longer 
remaining  lifetime  during  which  the 
diseases  may  develop. 

The  administration's  proposal  to  re- 
scind $47.5  million  of  the  $50  million— 
the  portion  earmarked  for  grants  and 
loans  to  schools  is  an  outrage. 

In  its  budget,  the  EPA  asserted  that 
the  grant  and  loan  funds  are  unneces- 
sary because  prior  appropriations  have 
greatly  reduced  the  problem.  Contrary 
to  EPA's  claims,  it  is  evident  that 
ASHAA  funds  are  desperately  needed. 

Last  year.  Congress  demonstrated 
the  importance  it  places  on  the  identi- 
fication and  cleanup  of  asbestos  prob- 
lems which  endanger  schoolchildren 
and  epnployees  of  schools  by  passing 
the  Ajsbestos  Hazard  Emergency  Re- 
sponse Act.  This  act  signed  into  law  by 
President  Reagan  will  impose  addi- 
tional requirements  on  schools  for  in- 
spection and  cleanup  of  hazardous  as- 


bestos, making  the  availability  of 
ASHAA  funding  yet  more  critical. 

Passage  of  this  resolution  is  another 
step  in  the  right  direction  to  eliminate 
the  asbestos  problems  plaguing  the 
United  States.  Passage  of  the  Asl>estos 
Hazard  Emergency  Response  Act  in 
the  last  session  of  Congress  was  an  in- 
credible victory  for  the  health  of 
school  children  and  employers  all  over 
this  Nation.  But  schools  are  not  the 
only  place  asbestos  threatens  the 
health  of  Americans.  Congress  must 
now  build  on  the  progress  made  in  the 
last  session  by  supporting  asbestos 
cleanup  initiatives  in  Federal  and 
public  buildings. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
supporting  this  important  legislation. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  in  support  of  House  Joint  Reso- 
lution 153,  a  joint  resolution  requiring 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
[EPA]  to  award  the  fiscal  year  1987 
grants  and  loans  for  school  asbestos 
cleanup  made  available  by  the  Asbes- 
tos in  Schools  Hazard  Abatement  Act 
of  1984  [ASHAA]. 

Congress  passed  ASHAA  to  provide 
loans  and  grants  to  schools  that  other- 
wise could  not  afford  to  solve  their  as- 
bestos problems.  We  did  so  because  as- 
bestos is  a  luiown  human  carcinogen. 
Some  15  million' children  and  1.4  mil- 
lion workers— in  approximately  31,000 
school  buildings  across  the  country- 
are  potentially  at  risk  from  inhaling 
the  lethal  fibers  from  damaged  asbes- 
tos. 

For  each  of  fiscal  years  1985  and 
1986,  Congress  appropriated  approxi- 
mately $50  million  for  the  loan  and 
grant  program.  Of  these  funds,  EPA 
awarded  my  State  of  North  Dakota  a 
total  of  about  $610,000.  However, 
there  is  a  lot  more  that  needs  to  be 
done— the  total  figure  is  upwards  of  $5 
million  for  complete  cleanup  in  North 
Dakota  alone. 

The  administration  has  proposed  to 
rescind  for  1987  the  portion  of  ASHAA 
funding  earmarked  for  the  loans  and 
grants.  This  figure  amounts  to  $47.5 
million  of  the  total  $50  million  appro- 
priated by  Congress  last  year.  FranJtly, 
the  administration's  action  is  unac- 
ceptable. This  situation  poses  a  serious 
threat  to  the  health  of  our  Nation's 
schoolchildren.  In  order  for  local 
school  districts  to  make  the  proper  ar- 
rangements with  contractors  for  asbes- 
tos cleanup,  they  must  know  if  they 
will  be  receiving  ASHAA  funds  early 
in  the  spring.  This  is  mandatory  as 
most  cleanup  activities  are  carried  out 
during  the  summer  months  when  the 
school  buildings  are  empty.  Also  I  note 
that  in  the  first  two  roimds  of  ASHAA 
awards,  local  school  districts  requested 
over  $70  million  in  assistance,  but  only 
$92  million  was  available.  These  fig- 
ures point  out  that  across  this  coimtry 
there  is  a  tremendous  need  for  the 
loan  and  grant  money. 


House  Joint  Resolution  153  deserves 
the  support  of  the  entire  Senate.  Its 
aim  is  to  protect  our  Nation's  school- 
children from  the  serious  threat  posed 
by  the  presence  of  hazardous  asbestos, 
by  ensuring  the  timely  availability  of 
the  loans  and  grants.  I  am  proud  to 
support  this  legislation  and  encourage 
my  colleagues  to  do  the  same. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  to  speak  on  behalf  of  House  Joint 
Resolution  153,  though  I  would  rather 
not  have  done  so;  I  had  hoped  that 
such  measures  would  not  be  necessary. 

The  resolution  before  us  would  re- 
quire the  EInvironmental  Protection 
Agency  to  proceed  immediately  to 
award  the  grants  and  loans  that  Con- 
gress authorized  for  the  cleanup  of  as- 
bestos in  the  schools  in  fiscal  1987. 
I*rompt  action  is  necessary  if  the 
needed  work  is  to  be  accomplished 
while  schools  are  empty  this  coming 
summer. 

The  administration's  attempt  to  re- 
scind nearly  all  of  the  $50  million  au- 
thorized and  appropriated  for  the  As- 
bestos-in-Schools  Program  in  fiscal 
1987  itself  required  us  to  take  action. 
But  the  disruption  of  the  application 
process  by  which  these  moneys  are  dis- 
tributed requires  that  we  move  swiftly. 
Delay  would  force  much  of  the  good 
work  planned  for  this  simuner  to  be 
postponed  yet  another  year.  This  is 
simply  imacceptable. 

As  my  colleagues  will  remember,  this 
issue  is  one  that  has  concerned  me  for 
some  time.  I  was  the  chief  Democratic 
sponsor  of  the  Asbestos  in  Schools 
Hazard  Abatement  Act  of  1984.  Under 
the  authority  of  that  act,  the  Federal 
Government  has  already  distributed 
$50  million  in  grants  and  loans  to  our 
Nation's  school  systems  to  remove  haz- 
ardous asbestos. 

Just  last  year,  I  sponsored  S.  2083, 
the  Asbestos  Hazard  Emergency  Re- 
sponse Act  of  1986,  along  with  my  col- 
leagues on  the  Environment  and 
Public  Works  Committee,  Senators 
Mitchell,  Baucds,  and  Lautenberg. 
Passed  by  both  Houses  and  signed  into 
law  by  the  President  as  I»ublic  Law  99- 
519,  that  bill  expanded  the  role  of  the 
Federal  Government  in  this  matter. 
Congress  has  made  clear  that  we 
intend  to  help;  we  must  not  and  shall 
not  allow  the  administration  to  pre- 
vent it. 

If  there  is  any  more  pervasive  haz- 
ardous substance  than  asbestos,  I  do 
not  luiow  of  it.  "Asbestos"  actually 
refers  to  several  different  fibrous  sili- 
cate minerals,  all  high  in  strength, 
flexibility,  and  heat  resistance.  This 
material  has  seen  wide  use  in  this 
country  as  cheap  and  effective  rein- 
forcing and  insulating  material.  Since 
the  advent  of  the  20th  century  30  mil- 
lion metric  tons  of  asbestos  have  been 
used  for  floor  tiles,  asbestos-cement 
pipes  and  walls,  and  insulation.  In 
1973  it  reached  its  peak  popularity  in 
the     United     States,     when     800,000 


metric  tons  were  used.  Since  then  use 
has  dropped  to  less  than  250,000 
metric  tons  per  year.  Most  public 
buildings— including  schools — have 
some,  and  it  is  present  in  thousands  of 
buildings  in  my  home  State  of  New 
York  as  well  as  in  the  office  buildings 
of  the  UJS.  Senate. 

And  the  hazard  is  beyond  doubt.  As- 
bestos fibers  are  released  into  the  air 
as  materials  containing  them  decay  or 
are  damaged.  The  fibers  are  tiny  and 
may  be  easily  Inhaled  witout  immedi- 
ate effect.  But  once  they  are  lodged  in 
the  body,  they  cannot  be  removed. 

Any  number  of  studies  have  indicat- 
ed that  asbestos  can  cause  cancer  in 
humans.  There  also  is  the  long  and 
tragic  experience  with  occupational 
exposure  to  asbestos;  thousands  of 
former  shipyard  workers  have  asbesto- 
sis,  a  debilitating  lung  disease,  and 
many  others  have  cancers  of  the  lung, 
stomach  and  colon.  Still  others  are  af- 
flicted with  mesothelioma,  a  rare  and 
fatal  form  of  abdominal  cancer  for 
which  asbestos  is  the  only  known 
cause. 

The  long  latency  period  of  cancer 
and  the  fact  that  asbestos,  once  ingest- 
ed, cannot  be  removed  by  the  body's 
defenses,  means  that  children  exposed 
to  asbestos  at  school  are  at  particular- 
ly high  risk. 

The  EPA  has  long  acknowledged 
that  regulations  to  limit  the  wide- 
spread use  of  asbestos  are  needed.  As 
long  ago  as  October  17,  1979,  the 
agency  issued  an  Advance  Notice  of 
Proposed  Rulemaking  (ANPR]  ad- 
dressing commercial  and  industrial  use 
of  asbestos  (44  Federal  Register 
60061),  and  announced  pubUcly  that  it 
was  considering  banning  certain  uses 
of  asbestos.  But  nothing  beyond  iden- 
tification and  notification  of  possible 
asbestos  hazards  was  required  of 
school  officials  by  EPA.  And  there  was 
not  enough  information  available  to 
the  schools  to  tell  how  to  do  even  that. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  ad  hoc  local 
efforts  have  been  mounted  to  remove 
potentially  deadly  asbestos  materials 
from  schools  across  the  country. 
People  with  only  the  best  of  intentions 
have  responded  to  great  pressure  and 
public  outcry,  but  oftimes  without  the 
necessary  expertise  for  safe  and  effec- 
tive remedial  programs.  Besides  proper 
and  effective  efforts,  there  have  been 
all  too  many  horror  stories  of  shop 
teachers  or  school  custodiaits  tearing 
out  asbestos  insulation  over  a  weekend 
with  students  as  untrained  helpers.  It 
simply  is  unacceptable  for  Congress  to 
allow  fear  and  inexperience  to  add  to 
the  existing  danger  any  longer. 

I  doubt  that  I  have  to  convince 
anyone  here  of  the  danger  that  asbes- 
tos poses  to  the  school  children  of  our 
country.  But  evidently  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  has  yet  to 
get  the  message.  They  cannot  be  un- 
aware of  the  overwhelming  support 
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thfa  program  enjoys  in  both  Houses  of 
Oongreaa.  I  can  only  imagine  that  they 
do  not  think  the  pnutxu*  of  asbestos 
In  our  acfaooli  is  a  moblem  worthy  of 
our  attention. 

Mr.  President.  I  disagree.  It  is 
WOTthy  of  the  attention  of  all  of  us. 
and  of  qukdc  and  decisive  action  by  the 
Federal  Oovemment.  I  ask  that  the 
Senate  get  this  program  back  on  track 
■l«y  approving  House  Joint  Resolution 
153. 

ntOVIDniG  A  HZALTBT  KlTVIKONlIZirr  IH 
SCBOOL 

Mr.  LADTENBERO.  Mr.  President. 
I  rise  today  In  support  of  this  joint  res- 
olution calling  on  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  to  move  full  speed 
ahead  on  the  process  for  awarding 
granta  and  loans  to  needy  schools  to 
dean  up  dangerous  asbestos. 

This  Joint  resolution  Is  prompted  by 
EPA's  refusal  to  act  on  the  1987  round 
of  apirilcatlons  and  awards.  The  pend- 
ing administration  proposal  to  rescind 
the  apiHopristion  for  this  program  is 
at  least  partly  responsible  for  the 
delay. 

I  strongly  oppose  the  administra- 
tion's request  to  reslnd  the  appropria- 
tion for  the  grant  and  loan  program  of 
the  Asbestos  School  Hazard  Abate- 
ment Act  [ASHAAl.  Congress  has 
shown  its  support  for  this  program  by 
providing  $50  million  to  fund  a  third 
round  of  projects  in  schools  which 
have  hazardous  asbestos  problems  and 
a  demonstrated  financial  need.  In  ad- 
dition, by  pM'riT'g  the  Asbestos  Hazard 
Emovency  Reqwnse  Act  of  1986,  Con- 
gress has  shown  the  high  priority  it 
places  on  the  identification  and  clean- 
up of  asliestos  problems  which  endan- 
ger the  schoolchildren  and  employees 
of  this  country. 

The  timing  of  the  announcement  of 
ASHAA  awards  is  important  to  the 
success  of  the  program.  Most  cleanup 
projects  must  be  carried  out  in  the 
summer  when  school  is  not  in  session. 
In  order  to  make  arrangements  with 
contractors,  the  schools  must  know 
early  in  the  siHing  if  they  will  be  re- 
ceiving ASHAA  f imds.  For  this  reason. 
we  are  moat  concerned  that  there  not 
be  any  unnecessary  delays  in  any  stage 
of  the  application  process. 

While  I  recognize  that  the  adminis- 
tration has  submitted  a  rescission  pro- 
posal for  ASHAA.  I  must  point  out 
that  there  is  no  evidence  that  Con- 
gress wUl  act  to  approve  the  rescission. 
I  think  it  is  essoitial  to  keep  the  pro- 
gram moving  along  as  if  there  were  no 
resdsskm  pending.  Absent  congres- 
sional action  on  the  rescission,  EPA 
must  implement  the  congressional 
intent  that  there  be  a  round  of  awards 
in  spring.  1M7.  and  not  delay  the  proc- 
ess leading  up  to  the  awards. 

TUs  reaolutl<Hi  underscores  the  con- 
greaianal  requirement  that  ASHAA 
grants  and  loans  be  made  in  time  for 
cleanup    work    to    go    forward    this 


summer.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port the  Joint  resolution. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President,  I 
support  passage  of  House  Joint  Reso- 
lution 153.  This  measiu^  reaffirms  the 
commitment  that  Congress  has  made 
several  times  in  the  last  several  years 
to  rid  our  school  buildings  of  the  haz- 
ards associated  with  asbestos. 

The  legislation  simply  directs  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  to 
get  on  with  the  job  of  awarding  grants 
to  school  districts  with  the  most 
severe  asbestos  problems  and  the  least 
resources.  Money  was  appropriated  for 
this  job  last  year,  and  Congress  in- 
tended that  that  money  be  spent. 

The  administration  has  proposed 
that  the  grant  money  be  rescinded. 
The  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
is  delaying  making  grants,  stating  that 
it  is  waiting  to  see  whether  Congress 
will  go  along  with  the  rescission  re- 
quest. Passage  of  this  resolution  will 
eliminate  any  doubt— not  that  any 
doubt  was  justified— as  to  congression- 
al intent  that  the  money  be  spent. 

Passage  of  this  resolution  at  this 
time  will  also  assure  that  at  least  some 
of  the  available  grant  money  will  be 
awarded  in  time  for  corrective  work  to 
be  completed  over  the  summer  vaca- 
tion period.  Without  this  resolution,  it 
is  possible  that  the  administration  will 
continue  to  delay  grant  awards  so  that 
Cleanup  work  cannot  be  completed 
before  schools  open  in  the  fall. 

The  health  rislu  associated  with  as- 
bestos need  no  enumeration,  and  we 
know  very  well  that  the  risks  are  high- 
est for  children  exposed  to  asbestos 
fibers  at  a  young  age.  The  nimibers  of 
schools  containing  asbestos  is  also 
well-documented. 

It  is  time  the  administration  recog- 
nized the  depths  of  the  commitment 
Congress  had  made  to  eliminating  as- 
bestos risks  in  schools  wherever  we 
can.  Passage  of  this  resolution  wUl 
hasten  that  recognition. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  third  reading  and 
passage  of  the  joint  resolution. 

The  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  153) 
was  ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time  and  passed. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  move  to  reconsider  the 
vote  by  which  the  joint  resolution  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


TO  EXTEND  UNTIL  SEPTEMBER 
15,  1987,  the  EMERGENCY  AC- 
QUISITION AND  NET  WORTH 
GUARANTEE  PROVISIONS  OF 
THE  GARN-ST  GERMAIN  DE- 
POSITORY INSTITUTIONS  ACT 
OP  1982 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  t>elleve 
this  has  been  cleared  on  the  other 


side.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Committee  on  Banking  be  discharged 
from  further  consideration  of  H.R. 
431,  the  Oam-St  Germain  extension 
bill.  I  further  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bUl. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  state  the  bill. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  bill  (H.R.  431)  to  extend  untU  Septem- 
ber IS.  1987,  the  emergency  acquisition  and 
net  w«rth  giiarwitee  provisions  of  the  Oam- 
St  Ovniain  Depository  Institutions  Act  of 
1982. 

AMENDMEIfT  HO.  33 

(Purpose:  To  strike  the  extension  of  the  net 
worth  certificate  program) 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  an  amendment  by  Mr.  Metz- 
ENBA^  and  ask  for  its  immediate  con- 
sideration.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
Btrd],  for  Mr.  Metzenbauii,  proposes  an 
amendment  numbered  33. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  fiurther  reading  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out abjection,  it  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  2,  strike  out  lines  1  through  3. 

On  page  2,  line  4,  strike  out  "(c)"  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(b)". 

On  page  2,  lines  4  and  5,  strilie  out  "or  sec- 
tion 2D6<a)". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  has  been  cleared  on  all 
sides. 

The  amendment  (No.  33)  was  agreed 
to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  \B  open  to  further  amendment.  If 
there  is  no  further  amendment  to  be 
proposed,  the  question  is  on  the  en- 
grossment of  the  amendment  and  the 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

Tl*e  bill  (H.R.  431)  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  the 
third  time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time  and 
passed. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill 
passed. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 
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tion  of  the  Senate  and  particularly  for 
the  attention  of  the  assistant  Republi- 
can leader. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT 
REQUESTS 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  have  a 
series  of  unanimous-consent  requests  I 
believe  have  been  cleared  on  the  other 
side.  I  shall  state  them  for  the  atten- 


DISCHARGE  AND  REFERRAL  OF 
BILL-S.  405 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  of 
April  11,  1986,  be  executed  with  re- 
spect to  S.  405,  introduced  by  Mr. 
McCain,  such  that  the  bill  be  dis- 
charged from  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture, Nutrition,  and  Forestry,  and 
referred  jointly  to  the  Committees  on 
Appropriations  and  the  Budget,  pursu- 
ant to  that  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


DISCHARGE  OF  BILL  FROM 
COMMITTEE— S.  474 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  S. 
474,  introduced  by  Mr.  Kewnedy,  be 
discharged  from  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  and  that  it  be  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


DISCHARGE  AND  JOINT 
REFERRAL  OF  BILL— S.  139 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  S. 
139,  introduced  by  Mr.  Sarbanes,  be 
discharged  from  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  Science  and  Transporta- 
tion, and  that  it  be  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Environment  and 
P»ublic  Works. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


BILL  JOINTLY  REFERRED— S.  610 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  S. 
610,  which  was  sent  to  the  desk  on 
Thursday,  entitled  the  "Low-Income 
Opportunity  Improvement  Act  of 
1987"  be  jointly  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittes  on  Governmental  Affairs  and 
Finance  and,  provided  that  a  concur- 
rent sequential  referral  take  place  at 
the  time  both  committees  report,  to 
the  Committees  on  Agriculture.  Nutri- 
tion, and  Forestry;  Banking,  Housing 
and  Urban  Affairs;  and  Labor  and 
Himian  Resources  for  a  period  not  to 
exceed  15  days  of  session. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

EXTENSION  OF  DURATION  OF 
OFFICE  OF  CLASSIFIED  NA- 
TIONAL SECURITY  INFORMA- 
TION 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  send  to 
the  desk  a  bUl  which  has  been  cleared 
on  both  sides.  I  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

The  bill  wiU  be  stated  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  bill  (S.  632)  to  amend  the  Ijegislative 
Branch  Appropriations  Act  of  1979,  as  reen- 
acted.  to  extend  the  duration  of  the  Office 
of  Classified  National  Security  Information 
within  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  the  exist- 
ing statutory  authority  of  classified 
national  security  information  in  the 
Senate  expired  February  28,  1986. 
Based  on  concerns  raised  by  a  numl>er 
of  Senators,  and  which  I  share,  relat- 
ing to  safeguarding  classified  informa- 
tion within  the  Senate,  there  is  under 
consideration  a  plan  to  reconstitute 
the  office  in  the  interest  of  increasing 
its  contributions  to  overall  Senate  se- 
curity. 

Members  of  the  Senate  Rules  Com- 
mittee, Governmental  Affairs  Commit- 
tee, Intelligence  Committee,  Appro- 
priations Committee  and  the  Senate 
leadership  support  the  need  for  a  cen- 
tral repository  within  the  Senate  for 
classified  information  and  records  of 
the  individuals  authorized  access  to 
such  information.  These  aforemen- 
tioned committee  chairmen  have  pro- 
vided me  and  the  distinguished  repub- 
lican leader  proposals  for  upgrading 
this  office  in  accordance  with  current 
security  requirements. 

However,  since  it  is  essential  that  we 
maintain  the  continuity  of  the  current 
Office  of  Classified  National  Security 
Information,  I  am  submitting  this  leg- 
islation which  provides  for  an  exten- 
sion of  this  office  through  June  5, 
1987. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
bill  be  read  the  third  time  and  passed 
and  the  motion  to  reconsider  laid  on 
the  table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MEASURE  PLACED  ON 
CALENDAR 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  resolution 
submitted  earlier  today  by  Mr.  Dodd, 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  26,  be 
placed  on  the  calendar.  Has  that  been 
cleared? 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  It  has  been  cleared. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  will  be  placed  on  the 
calendar. 


MEASURE  PLACED  ON 
CALENDAR 

Mr.  BYRD.  Now,  I  ask  my  friend  if 
clearance  has  been  given  to  placing  on 
the  calendar  Senate  Resolution  159,  a 
resolution  submitted  earlier  today  by 
Senators  Wirth  and  Heinz. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  that 
matter  has  been  cleared  on  this  side  of 
the  aisle. 


Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  make 
such  a  request  then. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished assistant  Republican  leader. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  WQl  the  majority 
leader  yield  for  a  moment? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Yes. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  wish  to  associate 
myself  with  Senate  Resolution  159 
with  regard  to  the  issue  of  An  Ameri- 
can version:  Three  Generations  of 
Wyeth  Art,  that  extraordinary  family 
of  N.  C.  Wyeth,  Andrew  and  James.  It 
has  been  my  privilege  to  come  to  know 
Jamie  Wyeth  and  his  wife  Phyllis.  I 
think  this  is  a  remarkable  resolution.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  add  myself 
as  a  cosponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ANNIVERSARY  OF  FOUNDING  OP 
ARKANSAS  TERRITORY 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
with  the  greatest  pleasure  that  I  com- 
memorate the  aruiiversary  of  the  cre- 
ation of  the  Arkansas  Territory  on 
March  2,  1819,  some  168  years  ago.  Ar- 
kansas was  included  in  the  Louisiana 
Purchase  of  1803  and  the  name  of  the 
future  State  was  first  officially  used  in 
1806  when  the  territorial  legislature 
created  the  district  of  Arkansas.  In  his 
early  travels  in  this  wilderness,  the 
French  explorer  La  Salle  gave  the  fol- 
lowing description  of  the  land  of  the 
native  inhabitants,  "Their  country  is 
very  beautiful,  having  abundance  of 
peach,  plum  and  apple  trees,  and  vines 
flourish  there;  buffaloes,  deer,  stags, 
bears,  turkeys,  are  very  numerous. 
They  have  even  domestic  fowls.  They 
have  very  little  snow  during  the 
winter,  and  the  ice  is  not  thicker  than 
a  dollar." 

In  1819,  the  Arkansas  Territory 
found  itself  with  a  population  of  14 
thousand  Americans.  This  number 
quickly  grew  to  30  thousand  and  by 
1830  as  more  settled  conditions  devel- 
oped in  the  territory.  Immigration  to 
Arkansas  exploded  in  the  late  1830's  as 
it  increased  to  98  thousand  in  1840. 
Improved  travel  conditions  are  cred- 
ited for  malung  such  large  migrations 
easier.  Black  slaves  accounted  for  14 
percent  of  the  American  population  in 
1820  and  20  percent  by  1840.  This  pop- 
ulation influx  was  also  accompanied 
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bgr  the  unfortunate  westward  trek  of  a 
numbK'  of  Indian  tribes. 

DurtOK  the  ISaO'B.  it  would  not  be  an 
uneommon  sight  to  see  a  steamboat 
travtitlng  the  waters  of  the  Arkansas 
and  White  Rivers  in  the  territory. 
Some  83  steamboats  carried  on  a  great 
amount  of  the  trade  and  immigrant 
tranq>ortaiion  of  the  day.  Road  travel 
was  oompllcated  by  the  lack  of  bridges 
and  tellen  treea.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment provided  fimds  to  the  territory 
for  the  iminovement  of  navigation  and 
fat  road  development.  This  was  a  time 
of  dramatic  growth  and  change  in  the 
territory. 

The  frontier  contributed  to  an  ad- 
venturous and  sometimes  unpredict- 
able life  for  the  people  of  the  terri- 
tory. Often  times  gentlemen  would 
se^  to  resolve  conflicts  between  them- 
selves through  the  old  custom  of  duel- 
ling. At  best,  the  dispute  would  be  set- 
tled b^ore  itooXa  were  actually  about 
to  be  fired  or  immediately  after  both 
parties  had  flred  inaccurately.  A  near 
miss  most  always  seemed  to  provide 
more  Incentive  for  settling  problems 
through  a  more  diplomatic  means. 
William  E.  Woodruff,  the  editor  of  the 
Ai^ansas  Gaxette  in  1824.  stated  that 
duelling  was.  "...  a  flagrant  violation 
of  the  laws  of  Ood  and  man;  at  vari- 
ance with,  and  destructive  of.  every 
principle  of  good  morals,  and  an  insult 
to  the  community  at  large  .  .  ."  Duel- 
ling gave  way  to  a  more  lawful  and  or- 
derly society. 

The  pioneer  and  adventuresome 
spirit  of  the  Arkansas  Territory  still 
exists  today  in  the  rugged  beauty  of 
the  State  from  the  Ozark  and  Boston 
Mountains  in  the  rich  farmland  of  the 
delta.  Arkansas  is  indeed  imique  in  the 
develoinaent  of  its  cultiue  and  herit- 
age. It  is  only  proper  that  we  remem- 
ber aU  oH  those  people  who  have  con- 
tributed to  that  culture  and  heritage 
by  developing  the  Arkansas  Territory. 

Mr.  FRTOR.  Mr.  President  inas- 
much as  we  are  celebrating  the  bicen- 
toinial  of  our  Constitution  this  year.  I 
wanted  to  bring  to  my  colleagues'  at- 
tention an  important  event  in  my 
State's  history  yesterday  that  was  im- 
pacted by  a  section  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. 

On  March  2.  1819.  Arkansas  County 
In  the  Missouri  Territory  was  reorga- 
nized as  the  Arkansas  Territory  with 
its  capital  at  Arkansas  Post  on  the 
Mississippi  River.  Article  IV.  section  3, 
paragn4>h  2  of  the  Constitution 
grants  Congress  the  power  to  "make 
all  needful  rules  and  regulations  con- 
oeming  the  management  of  the  prop- 
erty or  territory  belonging  to  the 
United  States." 

Arkansas  was  discovered  by  Her- 
nando de  Soto  in  1541  during  his  ex- 
ploration of  the  Ozark  Mountains.  In 
1682.  Rene-Robert  Cavelier.  Sieur  de 
La  Salle,  claimed  the  entire  Mississippi 
Valley  for  France.  His  claim,  which  he 
called  Tiouisiana.  included  the  Arkan- 


sas region.  In  1803.  the  United  States 
acquired  Arluuisas  as  part  of  the  Lou- 
teiana  Purchase.  In  1812.  the  northern 
part  of  the  Louisiana  Territory,  in- 
eluding  Arkansas,  became  the  Missis- 
sippi Territory.  And  what  followed  in 
1819  was  the  creation  of  Arkansas  as  a 
separate  territory.  We  attained  state- 
hood in  1836.  a  sesquicentennlal  cele- 
bration of  that  event  which  we  ob- 
served last  year. 

Mr.  President,  as  we  observe  seg- 
ments of  the  history  of  our  Constitu- 
tion. I  wanted  my  colleagues  to  be 
aware  of  this  important  date  in  my 
State's  history  that  points  to  one  sec- 
tion of  our  Constitution. 


SOUTH  DAKOTA 
QUESTIONNAIRE 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  I»resident,  re- 
cently I  mailed  a  short  questionnaire 
to  a  selected  number  of  my  constitu- 
ents whose  opinions  I  value  highly. 
The  questionnaire  covered  a  number 
of  issues  which  will  receive  careful  at- 
tention duiring  the  100th  Congress. 
The  responses  included  many  com- 
ments and  ideas  which  will  be  very 
helpful  to  me  in  the  months  ahead. 
My  staff  has  prepared  a  tabulation  of 
the  responses  and  a  summary  of  the 
comments  made  in  the  spaces  provided 
in  the  questionnaire.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  this  summary  be  printed 
in  the  Congressional  Record  in  order 
that  my  colleagues  may  also  have  the 
benefit  of  the  views  of  this  group  of 
thoughtful  and  public-spirited  South 
Dakotans. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sum- 
mary was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Analysis  op  Questionnaire  Responses 

SMALL  business 

I.  Question.  What  is  the  biggest  single 
thing  Congress  could  do  to  help  small  busi- 
ness? 

A  total  of  364  responses  to  this  question 
were  received  out  of  1,000  surveys  tabulated. 
The  written  responses  to  this  question  have 
been  categorized  according  to  the  twelve 
most  frequent  responses:  these  are  listed 
below.  The  total  number  of  responses  in 
each  category  was  divided  by  the  total 
number  of  responses  to  the  question  to 
arrive  at  a  percentage  figure  showing  the 
frequency  of  each  response. 

CIn  percent] 
Balance  the  budget  and  cut  the  defi- 
cit   25 

Reduce  paperwork,  time-consuming 
reports  and  redtape 16 

Improve  the  agricultural  economy 
and  this  will  help  small  business  in 
rural  areas 10 

Decrease  imijorts  and  increase  ex- 
ports of  agricultural  goods 7 

Small  business  should  be  able  to  re- 
ceive low-interest  loans  for  startup 
and  expansion 6 

Give  small  business  tax  breaks  and 
incentives  for  new  job  creation 6 

Liability  insurance  costs  are  too  high  6 

Control  the  number  of  corporate 
mergers  and  limit  Government 
payments  to  large  corporate  farms.  6 


Support  the  SBA 4 

Support  Senator  James  Abdnor  for 

heafl  of  SBA 3 

Creditworthiness       of       borrowers 

shoald  be  checked  better 3 

Miscellaneous „ 8 

TAXRErOMf 

1.  Question.  The  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1986 
greatly  changed  the  nation's  tax  code. 
Among  the  other  changes,  the  legislation 
eUmii|ates  the  preferential  treatment  of 
capititf  gains,  income  averaging.  Investment 
Tax  Credits,  and  the  deduction  for  state  and 
local  $ales  taxes.  Some  say  no  more  changes 
should  be  made  for  a  while.  If  the  100th 
Congress  does  reconsider  tax  reform,  which 
tax  preferences  do  you  believe  should  be  re- 
instat£d  or  should  remain  out  of  the  tax 
code? 

Leave  the  tax  code  as  it  is  for  a  period  of 
years  lor  business  stability: 


Agree 


[In  percent] 


57 


ftansWt 

Itanan 
wt 

CwUI  |*s 

IncofK  nmgng „ -.. — 

-     „           M 

71 

52 

36 
29 
41 

Deduction  fa  sites  tai - 

74 

26 

FARM  POLICY 

I.  Question.  The  effectiveness  and  cost  of 
farm  p>olicies  will  receive  a  great  deal  of  at- 
tention during  the  next  session  of  Congress. 
What  changes  in  the  farm  policy  would  you 
support? 


CIn  percent] 


12 


18 


30 


12 


17 


11 


Maintain  current  policies 

Implement    mandatory    production 

controls 

Strictly  limit  individual  Farm  Pro- 

grson  payments 

Reduce  Government  price  support 

levels 

Negotiate  an  international  treaty  to 

reduce  crop  acreage  worldwide 

Make  equal  payments  to  all  farmers 

and  allow  them  to  make  their  own 

crop  and  marketing  decisions 

The  world  carryover  grain  supply  is  at  a 
recond  level.  All  major  grain  producing  na- 
tions have  larger  than  usual  surpluses.  This 
surplus  has  depressed  market  prices  and  in- 
creased farm  program  costs.  What  would  be 
the  most  effective  means  of  reducing  the 
surplus? 

[In  percent] 

Unilateral  imposition  of  mandatory 
production  controls  in  the  United 
States 

Negotiation  of  an  International  Ag- 
ricttltural  Conservation  Reserve 
Program  to  retire  an  equal  per- 
centage of  cropland  in  all  major 
grain  producing  nations 

Conttnue  full  production  and  subsi- 
di^  exports  to  force  other  nations 
to  cut  back  on  production 

II.  Oomments. 

[In  percent) 

Government  should  not  interfere 
with  farming.  Price  supports 
should  be  gradually  phased  out 

There  should  be  a  dollar  limit  on 
payments,  especially  to  large  cor- 
porate farms 


19 


65 


16 


21 


17 
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The  United  SUtes  should  limit  im- 
ports of  farm  commodities  into  the 
country  and  subsidize  our  exports .. 

Let  supply  and  demand  operate  in 
the  market 

Surplus  food  should  be  sent  to 
hungry  nations 

Cut  back  on  production 

The  United  States  should  encourage 
research  Into  making  fuel  from 
surplus  grain 

Worldwide  agreement  is  not  possible. 

Miscellaneous 

TRADE  POLICY 

I.  Question.  The  American  oil  industry  is 
suffering  from  reduced  prices  in  the  face  of 
world-wide  surplus.  Do  you  think  that  a  fee 
on  imported  oil  is  necessary  either  to  help 
our  domestic  oil  industry  or  to  alleviate  the 
federal  budget  deficit? 
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10 

10 

10 
8 


7 

7 

10 


Sixteen  percent  indicated  that  they 
believe  the  President  had  been 
wrong  to  sell  arms  to  Iran  and  that 
he  had  not  l>een  totally  honest 
with  the  public  on  this  subject 

Some  respondents  were  critical  of 
Congress.  Democrats  and  the 
press,  saying  that  they  were  all  on 
a  witch  hunt 

Miscellaneous 


[In  percent] 


Yes 

No 

II.  Comments. 


50 
50 


[In  percent) 


Many  responses  were  critical  of  the 
oil  industry  and  included  com- 
ments to  the  effect  that  oil  compa- 
nies should  work  through  their 
problems  just  as  farmers  and  small 
businesses  are  doing.  A  number  of 
respondents  felt  that  the  oil  com- 
panies had  a  successful  period  in 
the  1970's  and  the  market  should 
be  allowed  to  determine  price 40 

Some  respondents  expressed  concern 
about  American  dependency  on 
foreign  oil  and  felt  the  Govern- 
ment should  limit  imports  of  oil 
and  support  home  suppliers.  A  fee 
would  be  acceptable  to  help  reduce 
the  deficit 16 

A  small  percentage  felt  that  the 
Government  should  not  interfere 
in  the  free  market 13 

Several  people  thought  the  country 
should  develop  domestic  re- 
sources— oil,  timber,  nuclear 
energy— and  the  possibility  of 
using  surplus  grain  for  grain  fuels 
should  be  researched 10 

The  balance  of  the  comments  are 
miscellaneous  comments.  Notable 
among  those  are  a  small  percent- 
age who  feel  the  United  States 
should  buy  more  oil  from  Mexico 
as  a  means  of  retiring  the  foreign 
debt,  helping  Mexico,  and  dealing 
less  with  the  Middle  East 21 

ARMS  SALES  ANB  NICARAGUA 

I.  Question.  Some  have  severely  criticized 
the  President's  handling  of  the  issues  of 
arms  sales  to  Iran  and  support  for  the  Con- 
tras  in  Nicaragua.  What  is  your  view? 
[In  percent] 

Support  the  President 40 

The  President  should  have  taken  a 
different  course  of  action 11 

Judgment  should  be  reserved  until 
all  the  facts  have  been  thoroughly 
investigated 49 

II.  Com,ments. 

[In  percent] 

One  fourth  of  the  comments  in  this 
issue  were  statements  supporting 
aid  to  the  Contras  in  Nicaragua 25 

Ten  percent  of  the  comments  were 
against  aid  to  the  Contras 10 

Eighteen  percent  of  the  comments 
were  supportive  of  the  President's 
jTOlicy  toward  Iran 18 


16 


19 
13 


DETENSE  SPENDING  AND  FOREIGN  AID 

I.  Question.  The  national  defense  budget 
for  the  current  fiscal  year  increased  over 
the  previous  year  enough  to  cover  inflation. 
In  other  words,  there  is  no  real  growth  in 
the  defense  budget  this  year.  Do  you  think 
the  spending  level  is: 

[In  percent] 

Too  much 31 

Adequate 58 

Too  little 1 1 

II.  Com.nients. 

(In  percent] 

There  is  too  much  waste  and  ineffi- 
ciency in  the  defense  procurement 
process , 44 

An  adequate  defense  is  a  national 
priority  and  a  primary  function  of 
Government 27 

10  percent  of  the  comments  favor 
SDI 10 

7  percent  oppose  SDI 7 

Another  7  percent  believed  defense 

spending  should  be  reduced  and 
more  money  should  be  spent  help- 
ing people  at  home 7 

More  defense  purchases  should  be 

made  from  small  businesses 5 

I.  Question.  Foreign  aid  spending  for  the 
current  fiscal  year  is  $13.4  billion.  This  is  $2 
billion  less  than  requested  by  the  President 
and  $1  billion  less  than  last  year's  spending 
level— a  cut  of  over  8  percent.  What  are 
your  views  on  foreign  aid? 
[In  percent) 

All  foreign  aid  should  be  eliminated..  18 

Foreign  aid  is  necessary,  but  we  are 

spending  too  much 70 

A  superpower  like  the  U.S.  should  be 

spending  more  on  foreign  aid 3 

The  amount  we  give  to  other  nations 

is  about  the  right  amount 9 

II.  Comments. 

[In  percent] 

Most  comments  in  this  section  were 
supportive  of  foreign  aid,  but  with 
some  qualifications.  The  United 
States,  many  said,  needs  to  evalu- 
ate who  is  receiving  aid  to  be  sure 
that  it  is  being  put  to  its  intended 
use— not  as  in  the  Philippines. 
Others  said  the  United  States  is 
sending  too  much  money  to  Com- 
munist nations  and  coimtries  that 
do  not  reciprocate  and  support  the 
United  States  in  world  affairs 38 

A  small  percentage  of  respondents 
feel  the  United  States  should 
spend  less  money  abroad  and  more 
here  at  home  to  help  our  own 
people 19 

15  percent  of  the  comments  favored 
foreign  aid  in  general 15 

8  percent  of  the  comments  opposed 
foreign  aid  in  general 8 

Some  respondents  believe  foreign  aid 
should  be  in  goods  and  services- 
surplus  wheat,  technology,  health 
and  education  materials,  and  so 
forth— humanitarian  aid,  and  dis- 
aster assistance 13 

Miscellaneous 9 


APPEAL  RIGHTS  FOR  CERTAIN 
POSTAL  EMPLOYEES 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  on  Feb- 
ruary 19,  1987,  I  Joined  Senator 
Phyor,  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Grovemmental  Affairs  Sub- 
committee on  Civil  Service.  Post 
Office,  and  General  Services,  and  11 
other  of  my  distinguished  colleagues 
here  in  the  U.S.  Senate,  as  an  original 
cosponsors  of  virtually  identical  legis- 
lation which  I  introduced  during  the 
99th  Congress. 

This  legislation  was  almost  enacted 
into  law  last  year,  but  it  became  en- 
tangled in  some  procedural  snarls  here 
in  the  Senate  during  the  waning  days 
of  the  last  Congress.  It  passed  the 
House  by  voice  vote  on  December  9. 
1985.  It  also  received  unanimous,  bi- 
partisan support  in  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice. It  was  reported  favorably  out  of 
the  Senate  Government  Affairs  Com- 
mittee; however,  it  died  on  the  Senate 
Calendar. 

As  we  resurrect  this  legislation,  we 
firmly  believe  that  it  will  blossom  into 
law,  and  that  S.  541  will  receive  over- 
whelming support  in  both  Houses  of 
Congress. 

This  companion  legislation  to  H.R. 
348,  Introduced  in  the  House  last 
month  by  Mr.  Dymally,  would  modify 
significantly  the  current  procedures 
and  appeal  rights  of  postal  supervisors 
and  Postmasters,  generally.  Presently, 
they  must  follow  an  internal  review 
process,  with  no  right  of  appeal  out- 
side of  the  Postal  Service— for  exam- 
ple, to  the  Merit  Systems  Protection 
Board. 

It  would  bring  these  nonbargaining. 
nonveteran  postal  employees  under 
the  same  protective,  statutory  cover- 
age as  veterans— that  is,  "preference 
eligibles"— and  Federal  employees 
under  civil  service. 

Mr.  President,  in  my  professional 
judgment,  it  is  inherently  unfair  for 
an  employee  to  defend  against  a  seri- 
ous disciplinary  action  through  a 
strictly  internal  review  process.  The 
very  nature  of  such  a  bureaucracy 
simply  does  not  lend  itself  to  impar- 
tiality when  an  agency  acts  as  the 
prosecutor,  jury,  judge,  and  the  ap- 
peals entity.  By  allowing  nonbargain- 
ing, nonveterans  postal  sui>ervisory 
and  managerial  personnel  the  same 
statutory,  procedural  and  appeal 
rights  as  many  Federal/postal  employ- 
ees, we  will  be  rectifying  any  perceived 
and/or  existing  flawed  internal  review 
process.  This  legislation  would  do  just 
that.  It  would  not  create  a  new  admin- 
istrative appellate  procedure,  but 
would  merely  extend  the  existing  one 
to  a  broader  class  of  persons.  In  this 
way,  we  would  be  ensuring  equal  pro- 
tection and  due  process  to  aU  hereto- 
fore described  uncovered  employees 
before  certain  adverse  actions  are  initi- 
ated against  them.  I  might  add  that 
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ChiB  to  the  Only  group  of  postal  em- 
ployeeB  not  entitled  to  collective  bar- 
gaintaic  right*  under  law. 

Finally.  Mr.  President.  S.  541.  in- 
cludes an  amendment  requested  last 
year  by  the  U^sTPostmaster  General 
and  approved  by  the  Senate  Govern- 
mental Affairs  Committee.  The 
amendment  would  authorize  the  U.S. 
Postal  Service,  along  vtith  the  Office 
of  Personnel  Management,  to  file  a  pe- 
tition for  Judicial  review  of  a  final 
Merit  Systems  Protection  Board  order 
<x  decision  in  adverse  postal  cases.  I 
have  no  objection  to  this  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  swift  and  final 
passage  of  this  long  overdue  legisla- 
tion. Thank  you. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  DEAN  CORLEY 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
with  sadness  that  I  rise  today,  to 
infonn  my  colleagues  of  the  death  of 
Dmald  Earl  Corley,  who  served  from 
1972  to  1984  as  the  dean  of  the  Cum- 
berland School  of  Law.  Dean  Corley 
was  a  great  Alabamian  who  was  dedi- 
cated, above  all  else,  to  the  law.  His 
work  and  devotion  helped  to  ensure 
that  all  citizens  of  oiur  Nation  would 
enjoy  the  rights  and  liberties  provided 
by  the  Constitution,  for  he  was  instru- 
mental in  their  instruction  and  perpet- 
uation. 

Donald  Corley  was  a  man  who 
worked  toward  the  fulfillment  of  a 
dream.  This  dream  was  of  a  Cumber- 
land that  was  revitalized  and  able  to 
meet  the  needs  of  students  and  of  our 
society.  His  efforts  now  provide  an  ex- 
aiiu>le  to  all,  and  his  accomplishments 
have  forged  the  foundation  of  a  great 
institution  of  legal  learning.  Yet.  Cimi- 
berland  is  so  much  more  than  this. 
Dean  Corley  charted  a  course  that 
Cumberland  can  follow  for  many 
years.  This  course  provides  the  school 
with  a  goal  and  a  meaning  beyond  the 
already  important  responsibility  of 
legal  education.  This  course  demands 
the  involvement  of  not  just  the  stu- 
dents and  the  faculty,  but  of  the 
almnnl  and  the  community  at  large, 
for  the  goal  benefits  all.  The  course 
that  Dean  Corley  set  for  Cumberland 
when  he  became  dean  in  1972  was 
toward  a  betto'  system  of  justice  for 
individuals,  for  our  communities,  our 
State,  and  our  Nation. 

An  education  in  the  law  is  not  just 
training  for  a  professional  occupation. 
It  should  not  merely  teach  certain 
skills  or  crafts  with  which  an  individ- 
ual can  earn  a  living.  Rather,  the  disci- 
plines and  concepts  encountered  in 
law  school  should  retrain  the  mind  to 
think  in  terms  of  the  precepts  which 
we  have  inherited  from  our  ancestors, 
which  have  been  passed  down  through 
generations  with  necessary  change. 
and  which  are  embraced  to  ensure 
that  the  liberties  of  every  individual  in 
our  society  are  protected  and  pre- 
served. Dean  Corley  understood  this 


distinction  and  worked  toward  this 
goal.  His  efforts  and  guidance  provid- 
ed students  with  much  more  than  a 
knowledge  of  the  cases,  codes,  and  reg- 
ulations—his endeavors  produced 
graduates  who  were  ready  to  be  practi- 
tioners. More  importantly,  however, 
his  efforts  produced  knowledgeable  at- 
torneys who  understand  the  relation- 
ships of  the  rule  of  law  to  Western  civ- 
ilisation. 

Donald  Corley  worked  to  see  that 
the  facilities  offered  to  the  students  of 
Cinnberland  were  among  the  best  in 
the  Nation.  The  law  building  was 
greatly  enlarged  during  his  deanship. 
He  also  strived  to  see  that  the  instruc- 
tion given  to  students  by  their  profes- 
sors was  the  best  available  anywhere. 
This  faculty  was  impressively 
strengthened  during  his  tenure  as 
dean,  and  remains  excellent  because  of 
the  attitude  he  fostered,  and  the  goals 
he  set.  Additionally,  his  work  resulted 
in  a  library  which  was  visibly  Im- 
proved. Books  and  periodicals  are  in- 
struments of  instruction  to  law  stu- 
dents, and  the  students  at  the  Cum- 
berland School  of  Law  now  have  a 
much  improved  and  larger  library  of 
such  instruments.  Furthermore,  the 
improvement  of  the  Law  Review  publi- 
cation was  a  notworthy  accomplish- 
ment of  his  administration. 

At  Cumberland,  Dean  Donald  Corley 
worked  to  accomplish  many  things.  He 
melded  characters  as  well  as  minds. 
While  he  Instituted  a  greater  number 
of  required  courses  necessary  for  com- 
pletion of  a  degree,  he  encouraged  stu- 
dents to  pursue  their  own  interests  by 
offering  many  learning  opportunities 
for  their  own  choosing,  as  well  as 
choices  of  law-related  student  activi- 
ties. The  Moot  Court  competitions, 
the  creation  of  "the  American  Journal 
of  Trial  Advocacy  and  the  Center  For 
Advocacy  and  Clinical  Education." 
among  other  things,  allowed  for  an  ex- 
posure to  areas  and  techniques  of  the 
law  which  the  students  would  later 
face  in  practice.  In  this  way,  he  fo- 
cused on  improving  the  practice  of  law 
among  the  future  lawyers  who  grad- 
uated form  Cumberland. 

He  instilled  in  students  and  faculty 
alike  a  desire  for  excellence.  He  en- 
couraged an  atmosphere  of  accom- 
plishment, of  uniqueness,  or  profes- 
sionalism, and  of  recognition  and  ful- 
fillment of  the  individual  talents  and 
abilities  held  by  each  person.  He  was 
instnunental  in  shaping  Cumberland 
as  it  stands  today— a  modem  law 
school  which,  nevertheless,  provides  a 
complete  and  traditional  legal  educa- 
tion. 

Many  people,  indeed,  have  been  and 
will  be  touched  by  the  devoted  work, 
energy,  and  dedication  of  Donald 
Curley.  However,  I  do  not  believe  that 
anyone  could  ever  realize  the  complete 
Impact  of  his  entire  contribution  and 
influence.  He  was  a  great  man  who 
served  his  State,  his  community,  his 


school,  and  his  family  well.  He  also 
worked  to  serve  the  cause  of  justice— 
the  cornerstone  of  the  American  way 
of  life.  For  this,  he  will  always  be  re- 
membered. For  this,  we  will  always 
hold  his  name  In  the  highest  esteem, 
and  win  be  Indebted  to  his  legacy.  This 
legacy  is.  surely,  the  Ciunberland 
School  of  Law  of  today. 


NEW  MEXICO  SCHOOL  FOR  THE 
DEAF.  lOOTH  ANNIVERSARY 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I 
want  to  recognize  that  February  24 
was  a  very  special  day.  the  100th  anni- 
versary of  the  New  Mexico  School  for 
the  Deaf. 

Not  too  long  ago.  persons  who  were 
hearing  impaired  received  very  little 
help  in  overcoming  their  handicap.  We 
wasted  so  much  talent,  we  probably 
lost  many  discoveries  that  might  have 
helped  humanity.  That  was  because  so 
many  individuals  never  got  a  chance  to 
express  themselves  to  others,  to  make 
their  contribution  to  mankind. 

Fran^y,  we  handicapped  our  Nation 
by  falling  to  recognize  these  talents. 

However,  schools  like  the  New 
Mexico  School  for  the  Deaf  have 
helped  us  recognize  this  ignorance  and 
neglect,  and  have  helped  hearing  Im- 
paired Individuals  become  confident 
and  successful. 

The  New  Mexico  School  for  the 
Deaf  was  started  by  a  deaf  man  named 
Lars  M.  Larson.  Following  his  gradua- 
tion from  Gallaudet  College  here  in 
Washington,  DC,  he  headed  for  New 
Mexico  in  a  covered  wagon.  On  No- 
vember 10,  1885,  Mr.  Larson  opened  a 
private  school  for  the  deaf  in  Santa 
Fe. 

Less  IhEm  2  years  later,  the  territori- 
al legislature  created  the  first  educa- 
tional facility  for  the  deaf,  headed  by 
Mr.  Larson.  In  those  early  days,  Mr. 
Larson  often  had  to  operate  without 
funds,  and  even  personally  loaned  the 
territory  money  in  order  to  complete 
construction  of  the  school. 

This  dedication  and  enthusiasm  con- 
tinues at  the  school  today. 

The  school  for  the  deaf  currently 
offers  a  four  track  curriculum:  College 
preparatory,  vocational  and  technical 
training,  functional  living  for  those 
who  suffered  a  mild  hearing  impair- 
ment, and  functional  living  for  those 
more  severely  Impaired. 

The  school  has  also  developed  two 
major  statewide  outreach  programs:  A 
technical  assistance  and  diagnostic 
service,  plus  a  "step  high"  program. 
The  Technical  Assistance  Outreach 
Program  helps  to  evaluate  children 
with  impaired  hearing  and  school  pro- 
grams that  work  with  the  hearing  im- 
paired. The  Step  High  Program  fo- 
cuses on  the  needs  for  parental  Inter- 
vention in  the  education  of  the  handi- 
capped children.  The  Step  High  Pro- 
gram specifically  provides  training  and 


education  of  parents  of  hearing  im- 
paired infants. 

The  New  Mexico  School  for  the 
Deaf  has  also  conducted  a  follow-up 
study  on  its  recent  graduates.  The  re- 
sults are  very  impressive:  37  percent 
are  employed;  32  percent  have  entered 
post  secondary  programs;  3  percent 
are  in  sheltered  workshops;  and  11 
percent  are  living  at  home. 

Among  last  year's  graduates.  15  out 
of  the  16  were  accepted  into  post  sec- 
ondary programs. 

Mr.  President,  this  record  is  very  im- 
pressive and  the  New  Mexico  School 
for  the  Deaf  has  developed  some  very 
effective  programs  to  address  the 
needs  of  the  hearing  impaired  citizens 
of  our  Nation.  I  know  my  colleagues 
share  my  enthusiasm  and  join  me  in 
congratulating  the  New  Mexico  School 
for  the  Deaf  on  its  100  years  of  success 
and  to  wish  them  a  bright  and  bounti- 
ful future. 


TRIBUTE  TO  MAYOR  H.A. 
ALEXANDER 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  I  am  de- 
lighted to  rise,  today,  to  pay  tribute  to 
Mayor  H.A.  Alexander,  of  Moulton, 
AL,  who  has  been  one  of  the  most  out- 
standing public  servants  that  Alabama 
has  ever  seen.  No  one  has  been  more 
devoted  to  the  city  of  Moulton,  or  to 
Lawrence  County.  His  contributions 
and  accomplishments  are  truly  re- 
markable. Benjamin  Franklin  once 
wrote  that:  "To  serve  the  public  faith- 
fully, and  at  the  same  time  please  it 
entirely,  is  Impossible." 

However,  Dr.  Franklin  never  had  the 
pleasure  of  meeting  Mayor  Alexander, 
who  has  come  as  close  to  disproving 
this  observation  as  suiyone  I  have  ever 
known. 

Mayor  Alexander  was  recently  recog- 
nized as  the  Lawrence  County  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  "Man  of  the  Year," 
the  first  time,  I  understand,  that  such 
an  award  has  been  presented.  I  had 
planned  to  attend  the  awards  banquet, 
but  a  snowstorm  which  dumped  20 
inches  of  snow  on  the  Capitol  closed 
the  airports  and  highways  in  and 
around  Washington.  There  was  no 
way  that  I  could  get  to  Moulton.  How- 
ever. I  cannot  think  of  a  more  deserv- 
ing recipient  for  this  award.  I  wish  to 
congratulate  the  mayor  on  this  great 
honor.  He  has  long  held  the  gratitude 
and  the  confidence  of  the  people  he 
represents.  I  am  delighted  to  see  that 
he  has  been  repaid  in  this  way  for  his 
efforts  on  their  behalf. 

Mayor  Alexander  was  first  elected  to 
office  19  years  ago,  but  his  service  to 
his  community  extends  far  beyond  his 
term  as  mayor.  He  has  worked  to 
better  his  community  since  he  served 
as  elementary  school  principal,  high 
school  coach,  and  high  school  princi- 
pal during  the  Great  Depression  and 
into  the  beginning  of  World  War  II, 
and  has  labored  to  provide  outstand- 


ing service  to  the  people  of  Moulton 
and  Lawrence  County,  to  Alabama, 
and  to  our  Nation  since  that  time. 

The  efforts  Mayor  Alexander  has 
made  have  been  sustained  through 
many  years.  His  participation  In  nu- 
merous organizations  and  efforts  has 
helped  countless  people.  His  presence 
has  had  a  lasting  Impact  on  the  entire 
area.  It  would  be  Impossible  to  discuss 
all  of  the  ways  he  has  helped,  but  I 
will  list  several  of  the  highlights. 
Since  1944  he  has  been  the  chairman 
of  the  Lawrence  Coimty  March  of 
Dimes.  In  1945  he  served  in  the  Medi- 
cal Corp.,  U.S.  Army,  aboard  the 
U.S.S.  Comfort  in  the  South  Pacific, 
and  in  1946  he  became  the  U.S.  Draft 
Board  Appeal  Agent  for  Moulton  and 
Lawrence  County.  He  worked  to  estab- 
lish the  first  Moulton  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  and  served  as  its  President 
for  2  years.  He  served  as  chairman  of 
the  Moulton  Water  Works  Board  from 
1946  to  1970,  and  was  instnunental  in 
securing  grants  and  loans  to  establish 
the  city's  first  adequate  water  supply. 
He  is  past  vice  president  of  the  Tri- 
County  Board,  past  chairman  of  the 
Moulton  Industrial  Development 
Board,  and  was  a  member  and  the  past 
chairman  of  the  Joe  Wheeler  Electric 
Membership  board  of  directors.  He 
served  as  a  member  of  the  housing  au- 
thority board  of  directors,  as  past 
chairman  of  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  Moulton  Elementary  School,  and 
as  a  member  of  the  Tri-County  Appa- 
lachian Regional  Health  Planning 
Commission  board  of  directors  and  ex- 
ecutive board.  He  has  also  been  a 
member  of  the  board  of  directors  and 
executive  board,  as  well  as  president 
and  vice  president  of  the  North  Ala- 
bama Regional  Council  of  Govern- 
ments. 

As  one  can  see,  Mayor  Alexander 
possesses  and  has  served  with  great 
zeal  and  energy.  He  has  accomplished 
much.  He  has  been  involved  in  every 
aspect  of  the  welfare  of  the  people  of 
his  community  from  their  health, 
their  housing,  and  their  educations  to 
their  water  supply.  He  has  said  that 
he  initially  became  involved  in  govern- 
ment because  he  thought  he  could 
contribute.  This  is  something  of  an  lui- 
derstatement.  His  contributions  both 
before  and  since  the  time  of  his  elec- 
tion as  mayor  have  been  immense. 

When  he  was  elected  mayor  of  Moul- 
ton in  1968  he  was  confronted  with 
and  solved  many  problems  and  chal- 
lenges. He  was  faced  with  a  budget 
that  was  $45,000  in  the  red.  there  was 
little  or  no  equipment  with  which  gov- 
ernment services  were  to  operate,  and 
the  fire  department  consisted  of  a 
truck  in  a  bam.  However,  where  there 
is  a  will  there  is  a  way.  And  when  the 
"will"  you  are  talking  about  Is  that  of 
Mayor  H.A.  Alexander,  there  develop 
many  ways. 

With  the  full  support  of  an  excellent 
city  council,  and  the  help  of  the  citi- 


zens of  Moulton.  the  mayor  has 
turned  the  city  of  Moulton  into  one  of 
the  most  outstanding  and  progressive 
municipalities  In  Alabama.  He  has 
combined  innovation  and  imagination 
together  with  much  hard  work  to  pro- 
vide the  city  with  the  best  facilities, 
services,  and  opportunities  that  are 
available  in  the  Nation.  With  over  $22 
million  that  he  has  obtained  in  Feder- 
al and  State  grants  and  loans.  Mayor 
Alexander  has  seen  the  construction 
of  the  first  city  hall  and  city  recrea- 
tion facility.  In  his  tenure,  the  city  has 
obtained  a  fire  station  and  fire  equip- 
ment, an  80  acre  lake  for  quality  water 
supply,  and  an  expanded  sewage  treat- 
ment and  disposal  system.  Roads  have 
been  improved,  10  new  subdivisions 
have  been  built,  a  shopping  mall  has 
been  added,  and  the  city  now  has  a  72 
acre  industrial  site.  Furthermore,  he 
has  worked  to  renovate  the  downtown 
area.  While  he  has  served,  the  city 
budget  has  tripled.  These  are  all  Im- 
provements which  enhance  the  lives  of 
the  citizens  of  Moulton,  and  of  Law- 
rence County. 

I  believe  that  the  great  mayor  of 
Moulton  has  set  one  of  the  finest  ex- 
amples of  service  and  leadership  in  the 
entire  Nation,  and  I  know  that  the 
people  of  Moulton  could  not  agree 
more.  We  are  all  indebted  to  him  and 
will  be  the  t>eneficiaries  of  his  work 
for  many  years. 

In  the  future,  I  anticipate  that 
under  the  leadership  of  Mayor  H.A. 
Alexander,  the  city  of  Moulton  will 
reach  new  heights  of  accomplishment, 
and  will  continue  to  thrive  and  pros- 
per to  the  benefit  and  the  happiness 
of  each  of  its  citizens. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  attached  articles  be 
printed  in  the  Congressional  Rscoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Times  Daily.  Jan.  21.  1987] 
Moulton  turns  out  to  honor  its  veteran 

MATOR 

(By  Winford  Turner) 

Moulton.— Mayor  H.A.  Alexander  has 
been  giving  to  Moulton  and  Lawrence 
County  for  more  years  than  he  can  count 
but  Monday  he  found  himself  on  the  receiv- 
ing end. 

Monday  was  "unofficially"  H.A  Alexander 
Day  in  Moulton  and  it  was  that  way  because 
it  would  have  taken  a  proclamation  from 
the  mayor  himself  to  make  it  official  and  he 
admits  "that  wouldn't  have  been  a  good 
thing  to  do." 

The  79-year-old  Alexander  is  completing 
his  19th  year  as  mayor  and  on  Monday  some 
of  his  friends  took  time  out  to  say  thanks 
for  the  many  things  he  has  done  for  the  city 
and  county. 

Congressman  Ronnie  Flippo  came  to  town 
late  Monday  afternoon  and  paid  tribute  to 
the  man  that  has  brought  in  more  than  $22 
million  in  federal  grants  for  Moulton  since 
he  was  elected  mayor  in  1968. 

Flippo  said  he  couldn't  think  of  a  more 
dedicated  public  official  than  H.A.  Alexan- 
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der.  nie  Ooncraman  pramted  Alexander 
with  ft  flac  to  be  flown  at  the  dty  haU 
irtileta  tlie  aMVor  was  able  to  obtain  f  undlns 
for  five  yean  aco. 

But  tlie  liiglillcht  of  Alexander's  day 
came  Monday  night  durinc  a  packed  ban- 
QMt  of  tha  ICoulton-Lawrence  County 
Tl^aln^t■^  of  Commerce  where  he  was  hon- 


nippo  was  unable  to  make  the  banquet 
and  VA.  Sen.  Howell  HefUn  had  to  cancel 
out  at  the  last  moment  as  cuest  «>eaker  be- 
GMie  of  a  snow  stonn  In  Washincton.  But. 
the  slMw  went  on  and  Alexander  said  it 
made  him  proud. 

"There  Is  no  way  that  I  can  say  thanks  to 
all  of  the  people  that  put  this  thine  on."  Al- 
exander sakL  He  said  the  plaque  given  to 
liim  wiQ  always  mean  something  special. 

Tm  a  mtle  sunnise  at  this."  he  admitted 
duztnc  an  iuteiiieii  before  the  banquet. 
"Usually,  a  peraon  is  honored  Just  as  he  re- 
tiree from  office.  I  stai  got  18  months  left  in 
my  fifth  term.  Perhaps  they  are  telling  me 
it  is  time  to  quit" 

But  with  a  wink  in  one  of  his  eyes.  Alex- 
ander paused  and  said,  "I  Just  dont  know 
what  wHl  happen  when  it  comes  time  for  me 
to  run  for  rejection.  Ill  have  to  take  a  look 
at  how  my  health  is  and  how  much  that  I've 
yet  got  to  accomplish." 

Alexander  owned  and  operated  a  hard- 
ware store  in  the  downtown  district  after  he 
retired  as  a  principal  and  football  coach.  He 
was  instrumental  in  the  1950s  at  getting  the 
ehainber  of  commerce  re-organized.  He 
later,  in  the  19t0e,  served  as  chairman  of 
the  Ifoulton  wiAer  board. 

It  was  while  serving  as  water  board  chair- 
man, that  Alexander  got  the  idea  to  run  for 
mayor  after  being  encouraged  by  friends. 

"The  dty  was  always  running  out  of  water 
in  the  summer  and  I  had  Just  got  us  a  grant 
ffv  a  new  water  system,"  he  recalled.  "A  lot 
of  people  tbought  that  was  a  good  job  and 
they  wanted  me  to  nm  for  mayor." 

m  his  Ave  campaigns,  he  has  had  opposi- 
tion three  times  but  no  one  has  ever  came 
doae  to  beating  him. 

Atexander  said  he  is  proud  of  the  accom- 
plishments Moulton  has  made  under  his 
leadership.  They  include  an  adequate  water 
system,  a  new  dty  hall,  the  city's  first  golf 
course,  and  a  recreational  park. 

He  also  will  admit  that  he  had  a  hand  on 
bringing  industry  to  the  cotinty.  including 
the  Champion  Paper  Mill  at  Courtland. 

"I  had  a  little  hand  in  it."  he  said.  "They 
Invited  me  to  sit  on  the  stage  when  they 
dedicated  the  facility  and  broke  ground." 

Alexander  has  hatched  the  city  grow  from 
a  population  of  1.700  in  1958  to  3.197  in  the 
19M  census. 

"I've  really  enjoyed  worldng  for  the  dty," 
Alexander  said.  He  started  out  making  $50 
per  month.  Now,  as  mayor  and  as  building 
inspector  be  gets  $1,500  per  month." 

A  lot  of  nice  things  were  said  about  H.A. 
Alexander  Monday  night  at  the  banquet, 
but  local  attorney  Harold  Speake.  one  of 
the  leaders  in  the  chamber  of  commerce. 
probably  summed  it  up  liest  when  he  said, 
"we  can  give  him  aU  of  the  honors  in  the 
world,  but  well  never  be  able  to  repay  him 
tat  the  things  he  has  done  for  us  and  this 
town. ...  He  certainly  has  made  it  a  better 
place  for  us  to  live  and  raise  our  families." 

tFrom  the  Times  DaUy,  Feb.  1, 1987] 
Matok  Soccxss  oomxs  ntoM  cakimg 

The  Moulton-Lawrence  County  Chamber 
of  CoBunerce  last  week  honored  Moulton 
Mayor  H.A  Alexander  for  his  many  years  of 
service  to  the  community.  Alexander  is  the 


dean  of  mayors  in  Northwest  Alabama.  This 
week  he  took  time  out  of  his  schedule  to  dis- 
cuss his  career,  the  past  and  future  of  his 
town,  during  an  interview  with  Times  DaUy 
regional  editor  Winford  Turner. 

Question.  It  has  ben  reported  that  you've 
been  mayor  of  Moulton  for  19  years.  That  is 
a  long  time.  What  has  been  the  key  to  your 
success? 

AixxAKDXiL  I  was  elected  mayor  in  1968 
and  I  have  little  more  than  a  year  left  on 
my  fifth  term,  the  key  to  success?  It  all  de- 
pends, of  course,  on  who  you  talk  to.  But  in 
my  case,  I  guess  it  would  be  caring  what 
happens  to  your  community  and  its  people. 

QnssTioif.  You  said  you  are  close  to  com- 
peting your  fifth  term  in  office.  Will  there 
be  a  sixth  term? 

AixxAifsn.  That  is  a  decision  that  I  have 
not  made  yet.  It  wiU  depend  upon  a  lot  of 
things.  First,  there  is  my  health,  which  at 
the  moment  is  good.  Second,  we  must  look 
at  the  things  that  we've  accomplished  and 
the  things  that  are  yet  to  be  accomplished. 
If  we  feel  we  have  not  completed  our  Job,  of 
course,  running  again  will  be  a  strong  possi- 
Ulity.  But.  well  make  that  decision  down 
the  road. 

QuESTTOii.  Jyles  Machen  of  Huntsville,  an 
aide  for  former  Rep.  Bob  Jones,  once  re- 
marked that  there  was  nobody  any  l>etter  at 
getting  grants  for  his  town  and  community 
than  Mayor  H.A.  Alexander.  How  do  you  do 
it? 

Alexander.  When  Jyies  use  to  work  this 
area  for  Congressman  Jones  we  always  kept 
him  busy.  And,  we  do  the  same  thing  to 
Congressman  Ronnie  FHippo  and  his  aides. 
How  do  we  do  it?  We  just  take  a  look  at  the 
projects  that  we  need,  how  much  they  will 
ODSt  and  then  we  go  looking  for  money  to  fi- 
nance them.  If  there  is  a  chance  out  of  a 
hundred  that  we  can  get  some  grant  money, 
we'll  go  for  it.  But,  we  just  don't  go  out 
there  and  file  an  application  for  money  to 
finance  something  that  we  don't  need.  First, 
there  has  to  be  a  need.  And.  if  there  is  a 
need  there  is  usually  a  way. 

Question.  How  much  grant  money  have 
]K>u  brought  in  to  your  town  since  you've 
lieen  mayor? 

AixxANSCR.  It  is  an  estimate  of  course,  but 
I  would  say  close  to  $22  million.  But.  let  me 
point  out  that  we  began  receiving  grant 
money  before  I  was  mayor.  I  was  chairman 
of  the  town's  water  board  and  we  got  a 
grant  for  a  new  water  system  back  then. 

Question.  What  got  you  interested  in  pol- 
itics? 

Alexander.  Like  I  said,  I  was  chairman  of 
the  water  board  and  it  seemed  like  every 
year  we  were  having  water  problems  in  the 
aummer.  This  was  happening  every  year  and 
we  decided  to  do  something  about  it.  After 
We  got  the  grant  money  to  build  a  good 
Water  system,  a  lot  of  the  business  people 
thought  we  did  a  good  job  and  asked  us  to 
run  for  mayor.  We  did  and  we're  still  here. 

Question.  What  would  you  consider  your 
major  accomplishments  thus  far? 

Alexander.  Well,  of  course,  the  water 
system.  But,  we've  got  a  new  city  hall,  we've 
got  a  golf  course  and  we've  got  a  good  recre- 
ational park. 

Question.  What  about  industry? 

Alexander.  Of  course.  Champion  is  the 
^unty's  largest  industry.  I  like  to  think 
that  I  had  a  hand  in  that.  A  lot  of  us  were 
ki  on  the  original  discussions.  I  was  invited 
to  sit  on  the  stage  when  they  dedicated  the 
fadlity  and  broke  ground.  "Then,  we've  got 
the  George  C.  Wallace  Industrial  Airpark, 
Which  we  all  have  real  high  hopes  for. 


QuaynoN.  You're  79  years  old  and  got  a 
late  start  on  your  political  career.  What  did 
you  d4  before  you  got  involved  in  politics? 

Alexander.  I  am  retired  as  a  principal  and 
coach.  Then,  I  went  into  business  in  Moul- 
ton. We  operated  a  hardware  store  here  for 
several  years. 

QuxgTiON.  Is  the  position  of  mayor  of 
Moulton  a  full-Ume  post? 

Alexander.  It  has  been  full  time  since 
we've  been  in  office. 

Question.  What  ts  the  salary? 

Alexander.  When  I  became  mayor  it  was 
$50  per  month  and  that  included  expenses. 
Of  course,  the  fact  that  I  was  retired  from 
my  other  professions  helped  a  lot.  Today,  I 
get  about  $1,000  per  month  from  t)eing 
mayor  and  about  $500  per  month  for  being 
the  town's  building  inspector. 

Question.  There  has  to  be  a  long  list  of 
people  that  you  owe  thanks  to  over  the  past 
several  years.  Could  you  Just  name  a  few? 

Alexander.  There  probably  are  thou- 
sands. First  of  all,  the  people  of  Moulton.  I 
owe  thanks  to  them  for  being  understand- 
ing and  caring  about  their  city.  Back  when 
we  began  to  get  grant  money,  of  course,  the 
late  U.S.  Sen.  John  Sparkman  and  former 
Congressman  Bob  Jones  were  real  helpful.  1 
don't  tuiow  what  we  would  have  done  with- 
out them.  Then,  there  is  Congressman 
Ronnie  Flippo  and  U.S.  Sen.  Howell  Heflin. 
These  two  guys  are  a  real  good  combination 
for  thfs  Valley.  Then,  or  course,  there  is  no 
way  to  measure  the  importance  that  the 
late  publisher  Barrett  Shelton  of  Decatur 
and  his  friend  and  co-worker  and  our  friend, 
the  Ute  Maynard  Layman,  meant  to  this 
Valley  and  our  region  of  north  Alabama,  es- 
[lecialiy. 

Question.  What  do  you  think  about  the 
chamber  of  commerce  banquet  this  week 
where  they  h<Hiored  you? 

Alexander.  I  thought  they  were  out  in 
left  field.  Like  I  said,  when  I  heard  about  it, 
it  makes  you  wonder.  Usually,  something 
like  this  doesn't  happen  until  you  retire. 
You  don't  think  they  are  trying  to  tell  me 
something,  do  you?  Seriously,  though.  I  do 
appreciate  it.  The  banquet  the  other  night 
was  ope  of  the  highlights  of  my  career  and 
personal  life.  There  are  no  better  people 
than  the  people  of  Moulton,  Ala. 

QuSTiON.  One  final  question:  What  do 
you  see  for  Moulton  in  the  future? 

Alexander.  Continued  growth.  We  had 
1,700  residents  here  when  I  became  mayor 
in  1968.  The  1980  Census  listed  our  popula- 
tion at  at>out  3.200.  The  city  will  continue  to 
grow.  It  is  going  to  be  up  to  the  leaders  and 
residents  of  the  city  to  work  together  to 
make  the  liest  of  it. 


THE  IRAN  AFFAIR,  OUR  ALLIES, 
AND  U.S.  WORLD  LEADERSHIP 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
deeply  concerned  that  the  firestorm  of 
criticism  of  the  administrations  arms 
sales  to  the  Khomeini  regime  may 
cause  the  American  people  to  forget 
that  our  allies  in  Europe  have  been 
selling  billions  upon  billions  of  dollars' 
wortb  of  weapons  to  Iran  since  1980. 
The  major  media  have  carefully  over- 
looked the  massive  European  arms 
trade  to  Iran  in  the  blitz  to  undermine 
President  Reagan. 

Our  world  leadership  role  is  suffer- 
ing and  this  is  something  that  we,  as  a 
nation,  cannot  afford.  We  need  to  put 


the  Iran  affair  in  perspective  and 
move  forward  at  home  and  abroad  to 
solve  some  truly  vital  problems  con- 
fronting our  Nation. 

Europeans,  as  former  colonial 
powers,  have  traditionally  been  jeal- 
ous of  American  initiatives  and  pres- 
ence in  the  Near  East.  Undoubtedly, 
they  are  hoping  that  the  fallout  from 
the  Iran  affair  will  tend  to  reduce 
American  diplomatic  influence  and 
American  commercial  presence  in  the 
region. 

The  news  media  are  caught  in  a 
comer  of  their  own  making.  They 
cannot  now  admit  that  they  played  a 
major  role  in  the  downfall  of  the 
Shah.  The  spread  of  international  ter- 
rorism unleashed  by  Khomeini's 
regime  in  Iran  would  never  have  hap- 
pened without  the  downfall  of  the 
Shah  which  the  media  had  such  a 
large  share  in  orchestrating. 

There  has  been  endless  criticism 
about  the  White  House  having  allowed 
a  comparatively  small,  but  significant, 
amount  of  weapons  to  be  sent  to  Iran. 
Of  course,  it  was  a  mistake  to  send 
these  advanced  weapons  to  Iran.  Yet, 
there  have  been  no  expressions  of  out- 
rage over  the  billions  of  dollars'  worth 
of  arms  that  our  European  allies  have 
been  only  to  happy  to  sell  to  Iran. 
There  has  been  a  strange  silence  with 
respect  to  the  massive  European  deliv- 
ery of  weapons  to  Iran  month  after 
month,  year  after  year,  for  over  a 
decade. 

Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  that  it 
is  time  that  Congress  looked  into  the 
matter  of  our  allies  selling  billions  of 
dollars  of  weapons  to  Iran  in  order  to 
prolong  and  to  profit  from  the  Iran- 
Iraq  war.  Certainly,  the  first  order  of 
business  should  be  to  bring  the  tragic 
Iran-Iraq  war  to  a  just  end.  After  all, 
the  original  issue  which  precipitated 
the  war,  the  boundary  dispute  con- 
cerning the  Shatt  el  Arab  waterway, 
was  discussed  by  Iran  and  Iraq  in  1975 
and  the  Treaty  of  Algiers  signed  that 
year  by  both  parties  looked  forward  to 
a  peacefully  negotiated  settlement. 

Historically,  because  the  United 
States  was  never  a  colonial  power  in 
the  Middle  East,  we  have  through  the 
years  enjoyed  very  fine  relations  with 
the  people  of  Iran.  We  have  helped 
them,  throughout  most  of  this  centu- 
ry, to  modernize  their  nation,  to  in- 
crease its  standard  of  living,  and  to 
promote  through  economic  develop- 
ment more  opportimity  for  the 
common  man  and  woman. 

EUROPE  EXPORTS  BILLIONS  OF  DOLLARS  OF  ARMS 
TO  IRAN 

Mr.  President,  it  is  a  fact  that  Euro- 
peans have  been  long  jealous  of  Amer- 
ican involvement  with  Iran  and  our 
role  in  building  the  ancient  Persian 
nation.  Certain  financial  and  industri- 
al circles  in  Europe  have  long  been  an- 
tagonistic to  our  diplomatic  and  com- 
mercial interests  in  the  Near  Elast  and 
would  like  to  see  the  United  States  out 


of  diplomacy  and  commerce  there. 
Indeed,  these  interests  would  like  to 
see  us  frozen  out  of  the  inevitable 
postwar  reconstruction  of  Iran  and 
Iraq  which  would  run  into  the  hun- 
dreds of  billions  of  dollars  of  business. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  condone  sell- 
ing or  giving  weapons  to  the  Khomeini 
regime— for  whatever  reason.  On  nu- 
merous occasions,  I  have  spoken  out 
against  Iran's  deep  involvement  in 
international  terrorism  and  the  atroc- 
ities that  Khomeini's  regime  has  com- 
mitted against  not  only  the  Iranian 
people  but  also  the  people  of  the  Near 
E^t,  Europe,  and  these  United  States. 
I  regret  that  the  administration  was 
misled  in  its  approach  to  Iran. 

The  President  has  said  that  he 
wants  the  American  people  to  have  all 
of  the  facts  about  the  Iran  affair.  The 
Tower  Commission's  report  is  a  major 
step  forward  and  indicates  the  Presi- 
dent's sincere  efforts  to  get  to  the 
bottom  of  the  problem.  I  certainly 
hope  that  all  of  the  facts  will  come 
out.  The  American  people  deserve  to 
know  the  whole  truth  about  this 
affair. 

Mr.  President,  while  all  of  us  are 
concerned  about  the  sales  of  some  30 
million  dollars  worth  of  arms  to  Iran, 
the  fact  remains  that  our  European 
allies  are  profiting  handsomely  by 
building  up  the  terrorist  regime  in 
Tehran  through  billions  of  dollars  of 
arms  sales.  According  to  some  esti- 
mates, the  Europeans  have  sold  Iran 
over  30  billion  in  arms  and  over  40  bil- 
lion to  Iraq. 

Mr.  President,  we  need  to  keep  a 
sense  of  perspective  as  we  move 
through  the  investigations  surround- 
ing the  Iran  affair.  In  my  view,  the 
United  States  has  no  apologies  to 
make  to  anyone  in  Europe,  England, 
West  Germany,  Prance,  Belgium,  Aus- 
tria, Sweden,  Switzerland,  Greece, 
Spain,  and  Portugal,  among  others, 
have  been  selling  billions  of  dollars  of 
weapons  to  Khomeini.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  all  of  the  commotion  about  the 
Iran  affair  here  has  tended  to  obscure 
the  really  massive  European  weapons 
sales  which  are  prolonging  the  war. 

It  is  as  if  we  have  turned  back  the 
clock  to  the  days  of  Sir  Basil  Zaharof  f , 
the  famous  European  merchant  of 
death,  who  scandalized  the  interna- 
tional community  during  the  early 
part  of  this  century  by  his  hidden 
machinations  to  cause  wars  and  by  his 
profiting  from  the  arms  sales  to  the 
belligerents  once  the  wars  got  under- 
way. In  fact.  Congress  has  on  several 
occasions  investigated  what  the  press 
years  ago  referred  to  as  the  merchants 
of  death.  Where  are  the  media  today 
with  respect  to  the  issue  of  European 
arms  sales  to  Iran? 

Mr.  President,  it  is  certainly  no 
secret  that  European  governments  and 
arms  dealers  have  been  and  are  falling 
all  over  themselves  to  sell  every  con- 
ceivable type  of  weapon  and  military 


supply  to  Iran.  Our  allies,  in  fact, 
should  be  apologizing  to  us  about  their 
profiteering  on  the  Iran-Iraq  war 
which  has  claimed  over  IV^  million 
lives. 

Europe  has  sold  arms  to  both  sides 
in  the  conflict.  It  has  been  estimated 
that  Iran  has  brought  some  $30  billion 
and  Iraq  has  brought  some  $40  billion 
in  arms  from  Europe.  This  is  not  to 
mention  over  $100  bUlion  of  European 
trade  in  nonmilitary  items.  According 
to  Business  Week  in  its  December  29. 
1986  issue,  "In  Europe,  roughly 
750,000  jobs  are  in  the  military  sector 
and  tied  to  some  degree  to  the  Iran- 
Iraq  conflict."  The  Business  Week  ar- 
ticle gave  important  details  on  the  Eu- 
ropean arms  sales  to  Iran. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  article  from  Business 
Week  of  December  29,  1986.  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  the  end  of  my  re- 
marks as  exhibit  1. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  another 
fine  article  relating  to  Euroi>ean  arms 
sales  to  Iran  appeared  in  the  August 
1986  issue  of  Residers'  Digest.  As  Read- 
ers' Digest  states,  its  author,  "reveals 
how  the  terrorist  networks  are  abet- 
ted, through  greed  and  corruption,  by 
America's  own  friends  and  allies."  The 
author,  Nate  Adams,  contributes  data 
which  develops  the  theme  that  Euro- 
pean governments  have  become  politi- 
cally dependent  on  the  vast  arms  trade 
with  Iran  and  have  a  vested  interest  in 
the  continuation  of  the  war.  Because 
so  many  workers  are  disproportionate- 
ly employed  in  the  arms  manufactur- 
ing industries  in  Europe,  should  this 
trade  cease,  the  resultant  unemploy- 
ment problems  could  be  politically 
costly  to  governments  in  power. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  article  by  Nate  Adams 
entitled  "Profiteers  of  Terror:  The  EJu- 
ropean  Connection"  which  appeared 
in  the  August  1986  Readers'  Digest  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  end  of 
my  remarks  as  exhibit  2. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  2.) 

BRITISH  INTERESTS  IN  DESTABILIZING  IRAN 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  some  ob- 
servers of  the  international  oil  scene 
in  seeking  to  find  an  explanation  for 
the  well-known  British  Broadcasting 
Corp.'s  anti-Shah  and  pro-Khomeini 
programming  in  1979  and  other  Brit- 
ish special  operations  against  the 
Shah  have  advanced  the  following  ex- 
planation. 

According  to  these  observers,  the 
British  Government  underestimated 
the  investment  required  to  extract  oil 
from  the  North  Sea.  The  initial  esti- 
mate in  1973  called  for  a  $15  billion 
commitment.  At  this  level  of  invest- 
ment, the  lift  cost  per  barrel  for  the 
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oQ  would  have  been  about  $6  and  the 
final  MiUnc  pvioe  would  have  been  $13 
an  the  European  market. 

B!f  197S.  however,  the  original  esti- 
mate was  Men  to  be  dramatically  in 
error.  The  oommltment  has  risen  to  a 
$70  bOUoa  investment.  The  British  Na- 
tional Oil  Oo.  had  about  50  percent  of 
the  project.  British  Petroleum  had 
about  IS  percent  and  SheU  had  about 
IS  percent  The  British  Government, 
thoefore.  was  in  deep  trouble  owing 
to  the  incorrect  original  estimates  of 
the  cost  of  the  project.  British  solven- 
cy was  certainly  called  into  question. 

At  this  new  level  of  commitment,  in- 
terest and  principal  payments  exceed- 
ed the  revenues  to  be  gained  at  the 
1978  selling  price  of  $13  per  barrel. 
This  necenitated  a  new  world  price 
level  for  ofl  if  Britain  were  to  be  able 
to  continue  its  North  Sea  position  and 
its  solvency. 

According  to  these  observers,  the 
British  Government  concluded  that 
the  destabUisation  of  Iran  was  neces- 
sary in  order  to  imdermlne  its  produc- 
tion and  reduce  the  amoimt  of  oil 
available  in  international  markets.  By 
removing  large  amounts  of  Iranian  oil 
production  ^m  world  markets,  the 
world  price,  therefore,  would  rise  and 
Britain  could  cover  its  position.  Brit- 
ain. theref(»«.  according  to  these 
sources,  then  undertook  a  policy 
aimed  at  bringing  about  the  fall  of  the 
Shah.  As  one  instrument  of  this 
policy,  their  government  unleashed 
the  British  Broadcasting  System  to 
beam  hostile  programming  into  Irani- 
an territory  to  encourage  unrest. 

The  impact  of  the  Khomeini  revolu- 
tion coupled  with  the  impact  of  the 
Iran-Iraq  war.  drove  the  average  world 
price  for  oil  to  over  $20  per  barrel.  The 
value  of  British  proven  reserves  in  the 
North  Sea  skyrocketed  to  over  $300 
billion.  Britain  has  realized  approxi- 
mately $60  billion  over  the  last  7  years 
from  North  Sea  oil  revenues. 

Sources  also  suggest  that  Britain 
brought  the  United  States  State  De- 
partment and  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  into  the  scheme  as  well  and 
that  this  accounts  for  the  Carter  ad- 
ministration policy  toward  Iran  which 
assisted  in  the  destabilization  for  polit- 
ical and  financial  reasons  of  the  Shah 
under  the  public  relations  cover  of 
human  ri^ts. 

ICr.  President,  we  should  ask  our- 
selves whether  or  not  it  was  advisable 
to  assist  in  the  downfall  of  the  Shah. 
Oil  costs  only  about  50  cents  per 
barrel  to  produce  in  the  Middle  E^ast. 
Had  market  forces  been  allowed  to  op- 
erate over  the  last  15  years,  some  ana- 
lysts believe  that  the  current  price 
would  be  about  $5  per  barrel.  It  was 
about  $3  per  barrel  in  1973.  In  order  to 
(Mtitect  our  own  domestic  production 
base,  it  would  have  been  a  simple 
matter  to  place  a  tariff  of  say  $10  per 
barrel  on  hnported  oU.  We  could  have 
avoided  the  tragic  situ^^tion  now  af- 


fecting our  oil  producing  States  and 
we  would  have  realized  a  substantial 
amount  of  revenue  for  the  public 
trtasury  to  be  set  against  our  budget 
deficit  problem. 

laAOmOHAL  IRAKIAM-AlOCRICAlf  PRIEND8RIP 

Relations  between  the  United  States 
and  Iran,  formerly  called  Persia,  have 
been  most  cordial  for  the  better  part 
of  this  century.  Iranians  had  been 
caught  between  the  Imperial  designs 
of  the  British  empire  on  the  one  hand 
and  the  Russian  empire  on  the  other 
hand  for  several  centuries.  In  1906. 
after  an  almost  bloodless  revolution, 
the  Iranian  nation  limited  the  abso- 
lute monarchy  of  the  ruling  Shah  and 
established  a  progressive  constitution 
which  included  a  Majlis,  or  national 
parliament,  in  order  to  promote  a 
donocratic  and  representative  form  of 
government. 

Unfortunately,  the  imperial  competi- 
tion of  the  Ehiropeans  continued  and 
the  notorious  Treaty  of  St.  Petersburg 
was  signed  by  Britain  and  Russia  in 
1907.  Iran  was  carved  into  so-called 
spheres  of  influence  by  these  Old 
World  powers.  The  economic  and 
social  situation  in  Iran  disintegrated 
and  forward  looking  Iranians  looked 
for  assistance  in  ordering  their  finan- 
cial affairs  from  not  England  nor 
Russia.  The  Iranian  Parliament  looked 
to  the  New  World,  to  these  United 
States,  to  help  them  bring  a  better 
living  standard  for  their  people. 

Mr.  President,  with  all  of  the  cover- 
age about  Iran  in  recent  years  from 
the  undermining  of  the  Shah's  govern- 
ment and  its  replacement  by  Kho- 
meini's terrorist  regime  to  hostage 
crisis  after  hostage  crisis  there  has  not 
been  one  word  that  I  have  seen  about 
the  key  role  played  by  an  American 
private  citizen  by  the  name  of  W. 
Morgan  Shuster  at  the  beginning  of 
this  century.  He  was  instrumental  in 
establishing  our  traditional  friendship 
with  the  Iranian  people. 

Who  was  W.  Morgan  Shuster?  He 
was  an  American  advisor  to  the  Irani- 
an Government  just  after  the  turn  of 
the  century.  He  was  a  man  whose  in- 
tegrity, fortitude,  and  sense  of  duty  to 
the  betterment  of  the  Iranian  people 
won  him  a  place  in  the  hearts  of  the 
Iranian  nation  and  in  history. 

In  December  1910,  the  Iranian 
Miajlis,  or  parliament,  requested  the 
Uhited  States  to  provide  a  team  of  fi- 
nancial advisors  to  assist  Iran  in  its 
economic  development.  Mr.  Shuster 
was  selected  by  our  Government  to 
undertake  this  task  as  a  private  citizen 
and  four  more  Americans  were  dis- 
patched to  Iran  to  assist  him. 

Once  in  Iran,  Mr.  Shuster  became 
the  Treasurer  General  of  Iran  and  reg- 
ularized its  system  of  taxation,  tax  col- 
lection, and  budget  process  with  a 
team  of  28  people.  He  was  devoted  to 
the  welfare  of  the  Iranian  people  and 
did  everything  in  his  power  to  uphold 
the  1906  Constitution.  He  championed 


the  cabse  of  members  of  the  parlia- 
ment who  resisted  the  intrigues  of  the 
colonial  powers  seeking  to  undermine 
Iran's  sovereignty  and  independence. 
His  flrtn  stand  in  support  of  Persian 
natlonilists,  including  the  fiercely  pa- 
triotic women  of  Persia,  resulted  in  a 
number  of  assassination  plots  against 
him. 

Russia  intrigued  against  Shuster  and 
gave  Iran  a  British-approved  ultima- 
tum demanding  that  Shuster  be  re- 
moved from  his  position  as  Treasurer- 
General.  Tehrani  women  sent  repre- 
sentatives to  the  Majlis  who  threat- 
ened their  husbands,  brothers,  and  fa- 
thers With  reprisals  if  they  caved  into 
the  Rbssian  ultimatum.  The  parlia- 
ment supported  Shuster  but  the  Rus- 
sians later  sent  its  army  into  Iran  and 
killed  thousands  of  innocent  Iranians. 
The  British  collaborated  with  the  mili- 
tary intervention  and  the  fledging  con- 
stitutional government  was  crushed 
and  Mr.  Shuster  expelled. 

A  London  newspaper,  "The  Nation," 
published  an  article  about  the  situa- 
tion as  follows: 

The  plain  fact  is  that  Russia  from  the 
first  ha«  determined  to  thwart  Mr.  Shuster 
because  he  displayed  an  American  energy 
and  fearlessness  which  would  soon  have 
made  Persia  solvent  and  well-governed. 

As  Shuster  describes  in  his  book  en- 
titled "The  Strangling  of  Persia," 
which  was  published  in  1912,  the  shift- 
ing scenes  were  those— 

...  in  which  two  powerful  and  presum- 
ably enlightened  Christian  countries  played 
fast  and  loose  with  truth,  honor,  decency 
and  law.  one,  at  least,  hesitating  not  even 
the  mott  barbarous  cruelties  to  accomplish 
its  political  designs  and  to  put  Persia 
beyond  hope  of  self-regeneration. 

Mr.  Shuster's  book  of  some  400 
pages  describes  the  imperial  designs  of 
Britain  and  Russia  and  their  intrigues 
undertaken  to  suppress  true  Persian 
independence  and  sovereignty. 

Mr.  president,  how  little  the  world 
has  changed  during  this  century.  If  we 
honestly  look  at  the  situation  in  the 
Persian  gulf  today,  we  still  find  the 
imperial  designs  and  intrigues  of  not 
only  Sovietized  Russia  but  also  our 
friends  and  allies  in  Western  Europe. 

It  is  a  fact  of  history  that  the  only 
times  In  recent  Iranian  history  when 
foreigners  were  not  exploiting  Iranian 
resources;  when  dams,  roads,  and  com- 
munication systems  were  built;  when 
medicine  and  education  reached  the 
people  at  all  levels  of  society;  when 
women  were  given  important  roles  in 
the  government  and  in  the  work  force; 
and,  when  the  nation  as  a  whole  was 
moving  into  modem  times,  is  the 
period  when  Iran  and  the  United 
States  were  close  allies. 

Mr.  President,  for  the  past  three 
decades,  six  American  Presidents  have 
supported  Iran's  economic  develop- 
ment and  social  progress  and  have  di- 
rectly participated  in  Iran's  modern- 
ization efforts. 


It  was  President  Truman  who  forced 
the  Soviet  Union  to  withdraw  its  army 
from  Northern  Irtm  and  thwarted 
Soviet  plans  for  cutting  Iran  into 
pieces  and  creating  a  separate  Azerbai- 
jan state  under  Soviet  control. 

President  Truman  and  Eisenhower 
helped  to  revitalize  the  postwar  econo- 
my in  Iran.  Presidents  Kennedy.  John- 
son, Nixon,  and  Ford  continued  this 
American  commitment.  Iran's  oil  reve- 
nues, on  which  its  budget  was  based, 
rising  from  $25  million  in  1953  under 
the  regime  of  British  Petroleum  to 
some  $500  million  a  few  years  later 
with  the  entry  of  American  oil  compa- 
nies under  more  positive  arrangements 
for  Iran.  Growing  oil  revenues  pro- 
pelled Iran's  modernization  under  the 
Shah. 

With  American  assistance,  malaria 
was  eradicated.  Malaria  had  afflicted 
some  30  percent  of  the  Iranian  people 
including  at  least  90  percent  of  those 
living  on  the  Caspian  Sea  coast. 

With  American  assistance,  roads  and 
dams  were  constructed;  potable  water 
supplies  were  developed;  petrochemi- 
cal plants,  oil  refineries,  universities, 
and  a  telecommuncation  system  were 
buUt. 

RESTORING  OtJR  WORLD  LEADERSHIP 

Mr.  President,  it  was  not  Ronald 
Reagan  who  pulled  the  rug  out  from 
under  the  Shah.  It  was  Jimmy  Carter 
who  did  that  and  helped  to  unleash 
Khomeini's  terrorist  regime  against 
the  civilized  part  of  mankind.  Any  ob- 
jective review  of  the  media  from  the 
late  1970's  will  show  the  profound 
slant  against  the  Shah  and  support  for 
the  supposedly  saintly  Khomeini  in 
exile  in  Paris.  How  often  did  we  hear 
from  self-appointed  instant  pundits 
about  "Moslem  fundamentalism"  as  a 
positive  and  progressive  force  in  the 
Moslem  world  and  the  world  at  large? 

The  world  knows  better  today  but 
the  genie  has  been  let  out  of  the 
bottle.  We  can  only  hope  that  it  will 
be  eliminated  before  any  more  inno- 
cent blood  is  spilled  in  the  Iran-Iraq 
war  or  as  a  result  of  Khomeini's  inter- 
national terrorist  infrastructure. 

The  Iranian  nation  deserves  better 
than  to  be  ruled  by  a  fanatic  and 
wholly  corrupt  muUocracy  whose  ty- 
rants are  daily  filling  their  pockets 
and  filling  their  secret  Swiss  bank  ac- 
counts with  kickbacks  on  arms  pur- 
chases extracted  from  the  blood  of 
their  own  youth  daily  dying  on  the 
battlefield  in  an  unnecessary  war. 

Mr.  President,  all  Americans  are  con- 
cerned about  the  Iran  affair  and  hope 
that  things  will  be  set  right.  President 
Reagan  has  taken  a  number  of  steps 
to  rectify  the  situation  which  grew  out 
of  the  poor  advice  and  bad  judgment 
of  his  staff.  I  do  not  doubt  that  fur- 
ther steps  will  be  taken  and  that  we 
will  be  able  to  move  forward  as  a 
nation  to  confront  the  challenges 
which  will  be  posed  to  us  over  the  next 
2  years  in  the  international  arena. 


The  United  States  does  not  exist  in  a 
vacuum.  We  face  today  the  gravest 
challenges  to  our  national  security 
than  at  any  other  time  in  our  history. 
While  we  all  want  to  get  our  internal 
political  and  administrative  house  in 
order,  we  simply  cannot  forget  for  one 
moment  that  we  must  maintain  a  dy- 
namic and  robust  foreign  policy  with 
respect  to  the  rest  of  the  world. 

We  cannot  allow  the  Iran  affair  to 
paralyze  our  world  leadership  role.  We 
cannot  allow  the  Soviet  Union  and  its 
allies  to  take  advantage  of  our  tempo- 
rary internal  political  problems.  We 
cannot  allow  our  commercial  and  dip- 
lomatic interests  to  be  undermined  by 
those  who  seek  to  take  advantage  of 
the  Iran  affair  here  at  home.  We 
cannot  allow  the  security  and  wellbe- 
ing  of  240  million  Americans  to  be 
held  hostage  to  international  terror- 
ism, to  Soviet  aggression,  to  European 
intrigues,  or  even  to  the  sanctimonious 
media  at  home. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  time  that  we 
move  boldly  forward  at  home  and 
abroad.  The  Tower  Commission  report 
is  in.  Congress  and  the  independent 
counsel  are  working  on  the  details  of 
the  Iran  affair.  President  Reagan  has 
undertaken  a  sincere  effort  to 
strengthen  the  White  House.  It  is  time 
to  move  ahead  and  to  procede  on  a  bi- 
partisan basis  where  we  can  on  the 
foreign  front.  Our  national  dignity 
and  our  world  leadership  role  need  to 
be  recovered  as  quickly  as  possible  in 
order  to  defend  our  permanent  and 
vital  interests  around  the  globe. 
Exhibit  1 
[From  Business  Week.  Dec.  29,  19861 
How  THE  World  Keeps  the  Iran-Iraq  War 

Going 
(By  Jonathan  Kapstein  in  Brussels  and 
John  Rossant  in  Paris,  with  Jonathan  Bir- 
chall  in  London,  Neal  Sandler  in  Jerusa- 
lem. Jeffrey  Ryser  in  Sfto  Paulo.  William 
J.  Holstein  in  New  York,  and  bureau  re- 
ports) 

Days  after  the  U.S.  Congress  opened  hear- 
ings into  the  Iranian  arms  sale  scandal,  the 
government  of  Prime  Minister  Margaret 
Thatcher  quietly  made  an  arms  sale  deci- 
sion of  its  own.  It  cleared  the  sale  of  six 
radar  systems  worth  $370  million  to  Iran. 
Plessey  Co.,  which  manufacturers  the  state- 
of-the-art  AR  3-D  radars,  said  Iran  prom- 
ised not  to  deploy  the  system  in  its  war 
against  Iraq.  But  many  diplomats  and  indus- 
try observers  believe  that  if  the  conflict  con- 
tinues, the  promise  will  not  be  kept. 

Why  would  one  of  America's  closest  allies 
give  Iran  potentially  important  military 
help  at  such  a  sensitive  moment?  The 
answer:  jobs.  Plessey  needs  the  order  to 
guarantee  work  for  1.800  employees,  1,500 
of  them  in  a  factory  at  Cowes.  on  the  Isle  of 
Wight.  "The  deal  represents  about  two 
years  of  work  for  Plessey  Radar,"  says  one 
analyst. 

The  six-year-old  Iran-Iraq  war  is  big  busi- 
ness. Governments,  companies,  and  individ- 
ual arms  dealers  in  about  40  countries 
supply  military  equipment  to  one  or  both 
sides.  Estimates  of  the  volume  of  business 
are  tricky.  But  knowledgeable  arms  industry 
sources  say  better-armed  Iraq  has  acquired 


some  $40  billion  worth  of  weapons  and  ma- 
teriel, including  nonlethal  supplies,  since 
the  war  broke  out.  Iran  has  obtained  about 
(30  billion  worth.  The  war  thus  is  consum- 
ing more  materiel  than  any  other  conflict 
since  the  Vietnam  War. 

new  respectability 

The  U.S.  furor  over  Iranian  arms  sales  is 
igniting  controversy  elsewhere,  but  It's 
doubtful  any  of  these  debates  will  seriously 
hinder  Persian  Gulf  arms  sales.  Sweden  is 
investigating  how  laser-guided  RBS  70  anti- 
aircraft missiles  made  by  Sweden's  Bofors 
are  finding  their  way  into  Iranian  hands. 
Belgian  authorities  are  conducting  a  similar 
inquiry  about  Belgian  weapons.  Britain's 
Labor  Party  is  criticizing  the  government 
for  allowing  nonlethal  British  equipment, 
such  as  vehicles,  to  be  sold  to  both  sides. 
And  Israel's  Defense  Ministry  in  eairly  De- 
cember told  Israeli  arms  merchants  that  it 
must  approve  each  sale  of  Israeli  weapons 
around  the  world  from  now  on. 

Despite  such  moves,  some  experts  believe 
the  White  House's  sale  of  arms  to  Iran  has 
given  the  business  new  respectability,  en- 
couraging other  nations  to  participate  more 
openly.  With  jobs  and  economies  now  tied 
to  the  war.  it  will  be  hard  for  many  to  resist. 
Although  arms  makers  in  Prance.  West  Ger- 
many. Italy,  and  other  European  nations 
have  long  supported  the  $90  billion  annual 
world  trade  in  military  equipment,  the  Gulf 
war  has  significantly  enlarged  their  busi- 
ness. In  Europe,  roughly  750,000  jobs  are  in 
the  military  sector  and  tied  to  some  degree 
to  the  Iran-Iraq  conflict. 

France,  the  world's  third-largest  arms 
maker  after  the  U.S.  and  the  Soviet  Union, 
has  sold  $11.5  billion  worth  of  weapons  to 
Iraq  since  1980  and  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  worth  to  Iran.  When  Luchaire,  the 
big  French  metal  and  armaments  company, 
got  caught  red-handed  last  February  ship- 
ping ammunition  to  Tehran,  the  French 
government  acted  shocked.  But  within  three 
months,  it  awarded  the  Legion  d'Honneur. 
France's  highest  civilian  award,  to  Luchaire 
Chairman  Daniel  Dewavrin  for  "services  to 
industry." 

SHADOWY  middlemen 

The  Gulf  war  has  also  fueled  the  spectac- 
ular growth  of  arms  industries  in  the  devel- 
oping world,  giving  rise  to  companies  that 
are  challenging  the  dominance  of  Europe 
and  the  U.S.,  particularly  in  lower-technolo- 
gy areas.  Brazil's  Engesa-EMgenheiros  Espe- 
cializados,  the  nation's  largest  arms  maker, 
would  lose  a  third  of  its  sales  if  the  war  sud- 
denly stopped.  Says  a  Western  diplomat  in 
Brasilia:  "Iraq's  war  needs  are  the  humming 
engine  behind  this  country's  growth  in  arms 
production." 

Although  most  headlines  dwell  on  shad- 
owy independent  middlemen,  arms  experts 
say  illicit  deals  lacking  the  approval  of  a 
government  or  major  arms  producer  repre- 
sent only  a  small  portion  of  total  world  traf- 
fic, including  the  business  going  to  Iran.  But 
because  most  sales  are  highly  sensitive,  mid- 
dlemen shield  governments  and  manufac- 
turers by  providing  fake  end-user  certifi- 
cates, dummy  Invoices,  and  secretive  trans- 
shipments. Governments,  says  Hamilton 
Spence.  managing  director  of  Interarms 
(UK)  Ltd.,  a  major  British  arms  manufac- 
turer and  trader,  are  aware  of  these  devices. 
"The  only  way  it  can  be  done  on  such  a 
large  scale."  says  Spence,  "is  by  going 
through  cracks  In  the  system  of  controls, 
which  have  been  deliberately  created  by 
governments." 
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P0QU.POI1IT 


TlM  ilMer  quanUty  of  weaponry  that  Iran 
hM  rwelTCd-dHptte  a  VA  embarKO— indi- 
eataa  that  goveraaanta  are  at  leaat  tacitly 
■iMii'Hli'l  the  traffic  "A  Bhtpment  of 
180.0M  TOUiMk  of  1S6  mm  ammunition  re- 
qulna  a  large  ahip  and  vehicles  to  transport 
it  to  the  port."  aays  Spenoe.  "That  U  not 
anmiithhn  that  can  be  done  without  a  kov- 
enuBflnt  notidnc."  Adds  a  top  executive  of 
South  Afirtca'a  Arms  Corp.  (Arma-cor), 
wtaleb  ia  a  major  aupi^ler  to  Iran:  "Let's  be 
honeat  about  who  makea  decisions  on  arms 
Htea.  It  ia  the  Pttane  Iflnlster  or  President 
of  a  eouBtry  and  the  Defense  Minister." 

One  of  the  focal  ptrinta  for  the  Iran  arms 
trade  ia  London.  Iran  maintains  the  Iranian 
Arms  Procurement  Office,  also  called  the 
Iranian  Lodatics  Support  Centre,  at  4  Victo- 
ria St„  within  aicfat  of  the  Houses  of  Parlia- 
Bwnt  and  Westmlmter  Abbey.  The  office  is 
staffed  by  about  30  Iranians,  including  a 
dour    reeeptionlst    wearing    full    Islamic 

Kacfa  week  for  the  past  two  years  an  Irani- 
an agent  attached  to  the  procurement  office 
haa  delivered  a  list  of  needed  supplies  to  the 
military  attach^  at  the  Israeli  Embassy  In 
London  High-level  Iranian  diplomatic 
aoureea  say  the  list  is  then  transmitted  to 
Tel  Aviv  and  fed  through  an  Israeli  armed- 
foroea  eomputn',  which  tracks  where  parts 
and  weapons  are  available.  The  data  are 
tranamitted  back  to  the  Iranian  agent  in 
Ixidon  for  forwarding  to  Tehran.  Israel  is 
said  to  get  a  10%-to-20%  commission  on 
each  contract.  larael  denies  any  such  role. 

South  Africa,  too,  plays  a  secret  but  criti- 
cal role  in  sustaining  Iran's  war  effort. 
Amaoor,  the  state  arms  monopoly,  has  two 
major  ammunition  plants,  each  producing 
300.000  to  400.000  155  mm  artillery  shells  a 
year.  That  clearly  exceeds  the  needs  of 
South  Africa's  own  military.  "The  South  Ai- 
rlcana  do  not  need  that  kind  of  capacity." 
says  Mark  A.  Bely.  technical  director  of 
Mecar.  a  U.S.-owned  arms  company  In  Bel- 
gium. "Who  doea?  Iran,  that's  who." 

Intelligence  sources  say  that  Armscor. 
which  manufactures  a  version  of  France's 
Mirage  Jet  fighters  for  South  Africa's  mili- 
tary, also  is  now  making  spare  parts  for  the 
D.S.  F-4  Phantom  jet  fighters  that  the  Ira- 
nian regime  inherited.  The  South  African 
government  officially  declines  to  comment 
on  arms  aalea  to  Iran.  But,  says  the  Armscor 
executive,  "when  you  are  a  pariah  country, 
people  call  you." 

Even  Sweden,  Switzerland,  and  Austria, 
oountriea  that  pride  themselves  on  neutrali- 
ty, are  Instrumental  in  fueling  a  war  that 
has  dataed  nearly  1.5  million  lives.  Swedish 
law  bars  the  sale  of  Swedish-made  weapons 
to  any  war  aones  or  combatants.  Yet  some 
Swedish  companies  organize  shipments  of 
arms  that  end  up  in  Iran.  From  January, 
1984.  until  late  this  year,  Scandinavian 
Trading  Co.  (Scanco),  headed  by  Karl-Erik 
Schmltz.  allegedly  brokered  the  shipments 
of  explosives  to  Iran  for  use  in  warheads 
and  artillery.  Including  IDS  mm  and  155  mm 
U&-made  artillery. 

PROBXS 

Dutch  reaeaichers  say  Schmltz  arranged 
for  other  European  companies,  including 
Dutdi  munitions  maker  Muiden  Chemie, 
Belgian  group  Poudreries  R6unies,  and 
Nobel  Dynamit,  the  West  German  subsidi- 
ary of  Bofora,  to  ship  explosives.  The  end- 
uaer  eertlficates  showed  the  destination  as 
Yugoalavla.  There  the  explosives  were  given 
still  other  end-user  documents  asserting 
they  were  destined  for  Kenya.  But  in  fact. 


the  ships  carrying  the  muiUtions  went  to 
Ir^. 

Swedish  authorities  are  Investigating  to 
determine  Scanco's  precise  role  and  whether 
it  violated  Swedish  law.  Scanco  executives 
ware  uiwvaUable  for  comment.  But  in  an 
even  more  sensitive  case,  Bofors'  RBS  70 
missiles  began  showing  up  in  Iranian  hands 
early  last  year.  The  Swedes  are  now  investi- 
gating how  the  missiles,  shipped  to  a  legiti- 
mate customer  in  Singapore,  arrived  in  Bah- 
rain and  Dubai,  where  they  were  trans- 
shipped to  Iran.  "We  can  never  guarantee 
that  products  we  sell  to  a  legitimate  buyer 
are  not  sold  again  and  finally  may  reach  a 
country  we  would  not  be  allowed  to  sell  to— 
lilie  Iran."  says  Rune  Borg,  a  senior  vice- 
president  of  Nobel  Industries,  Bofors' 
parent. 

An  unsung  player  in  many  Iranian  arms 
shipments  Is  Denmark.  Danish  ships  carried 
the  weapons  from  Eilat.  Israel,  to  Iran  that 
were  at  least  partially  responsible  for  the  re- 
lease of  three  U.S.  hostages  in  Lebanon. 
"We  know  of  11  voyages  during  the  past 
year  from  Israel  to  Iran,"  says  Henrik 
Berlau,  vice-president  of  the  Danish  Sea- 
men's Union  in  Copenhagen.  "They  form  a 
curious  pattern.  After  each  batch  of  voy- 
ages, an  American  hostage  was  released." 

An  estimated  60  to  70  Danish  vessels  carry 
waapons  in  a  well-concealed  scheme  that  in- 
cludes bills  of  lading  designating  cargo  as 
farm  equipment  and  machine  parts.  A  typi- 
cal voyage  starts  in  an  obscure  port  in 
Prance  or  Italy.  Often  it  is  run  in  stages, 
with  one  ship  delivering  its  cargo  to  another 
at  a  second  port.  Sometimes  a  ship  even 
changes  names.  But  Danish  shippers  are 
eager  to  get  the  work  because  the  freight 
rates  for  arms  are  three  to  four  times  those 
for  other  cargoes. 

I  FALSE  BEARDS 

The  estimated  $500  million  to  $1  bUlion  in 
artns  the  Reagan  Administration  sent  to 
Iran  is  unlikely  to  give  the  ayatollahs  a  deci- 
sive advantage,  but  it  sends  an  important 
symbolic  message  to  the  rest  of  the  world's 
arms  industry.  'It  will  make  it  legitimate 
for  all  the  characters  in  false  beards— all  the 
cloak-and-dagger  arms  traders— simply  to 
come  out  into  the  open,"  says  Heino  Ko- 
pietz  at  the  International  Institute  of  Stra- 
tegic Studies  in  London. 

Thanks  to  Iran's  network  of  suppliers,  it 
already  is  getting  all  the  mass-produced  sup- 
plies such  as  light  arms  and  anununition 
that  it  needs.  "People  have  set  themselves 
up  to  manufacture  [armaments]  on  a  con- 
tiguous basis,"  says  one  London-based  arms 
dealer.  "And  once  you  can  do  that,  you  can 
bring  the  price  right  down.  The  prices  the 
Iranians  are  getting  now  are  unbelievable." 

The  key  question  is  whether  the  White 
House's  involvement  will  now  make  it  easier 
for  Iran  to  get  more  sophisticated  weapons 
and  parts,  for  which  it  has  been  forced  to 
pay  premiums  of  as  much  as  300%.  Some 
European  governments  and  companies  are 
privately  angry  about  Third  World  competi- 
tors making  iru-oads  into  the  lucrative  Gulf 
market,  and  they  could  ease  what  restraint 
they  have  shown  in  the  past.  "It  depends 
now  on  the  will  of  governments  who  have 
been  holding  back,"  says  one  European  dip- 
lomat. "They  are  under  pressure  from  man- 
ufacturers who  see  everyone  else  making  a 
fast  buck  and  who  say,  'If  they  can,  why 
can't  we?"  Even  if  the  U.S.  halts  all  arms 
dealing  with  Iran,  the  world  arms  industry 
will  guarantee  that— for  a  price— the  war 
can  continue. 
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Exhibit  2 

PRoriTEXRs  OP  Tbuior:  The  EuaopsAit 
Comracnoif 

(By  Nathan  M.  Adams) 

Innodent  travelers  gunned  down  in  air- 
ports, a  cruise  ship  and  a  Jetliner  hijacked,  a 
nightclub  blown  up— the  dfeath  toll  of  ter- 
rorism has  sounded  with  frightening  regu- 
larity ttiis  past  year.  As  Americans  worry 
about  the  future,  they  wonder:  How  can 
these  killers  operate  with  seeming  impuni- 
ty? Who  pays  their  way?  To  find  out.  Read- 
er's Digest  Senior  E^litor  Nathan  M.  Adams 
spent  naonths  crisscrossing  Eiu-ope  and  the 
Middle  East.  In  this  exclusive  report,  he  re- 
veals how  the  terrorist  networks  are  abet- 
ted, through  greed  and  corruption,  by 
America's  own  friends  and  allies. 

ViEiniA,  Austria.- Early  this  year,  suave, 
confident  40-year-old  Monzer  Al-Kassar  sat 
in  police  headquarters  and  smiled  at  the  in- 
vestigator thumbing  through  his  Syrian 
passport.  Numbered  045785.  the  document 
showed  that  Al-Kassar.  bom  in  En  Nebk, 
Syria,  was  a  "merchant. "  On  the  surface,  he 
was  the  director  of  an  import-export  firm 
called  Alkastronic,  with  offices  in  Vienna. 
Marbella,  Beirut  and  Damascus. 

Police  suspect  that,  in  reality,  Monzer  Al- 
Kassar  is  an  arms  supplier  for  terrorists. 
Among  his  associates  is  the  PLO's  Abul 
Abbas,  who  masterminded  the  AchiUe  Lauro 
hijackiag  in  October  1985.  Al-Kassar  has 
also  been  linked  to  terrorist  cells  such  as  the 
Popular  Front  for  the  Liberation  of  Pales- 
tine, and  is  suspected  of  past  links  to  the 
Red  Army  Paction  in  West  Germany. 

Arrested  twice  for  drug  trafficking,  Al- 
Kassar  has  been  connected  to  major  deals 
involving  up  to  100  kilos  (220  pounds)  of 
heroin.  Some  of  it,  from  terrorist-connected 
suppliers  in  Syria  and  Lebanon,  finances  his 
own  luxurious  life-style.  Police  suspect  the 
rest  helps  buy  arms  and  explosives  for  ter- 
rorist operations  in  France.  Spain  and  Hol- 
land. 

Only  s  few  of  these  details  were  known  to 
the  detective,  who  had  summoned  Al-Kassar 
to  discuss  his  company's  sales  of  silencer- 
equipped  assassination  pistols,  rockets  and 
other  Weapons  to  Libya,  Iran,  South  Yemen, 
plus  suspected  sales  to  terrorist  organiza- 
tions in  Syria  and  Lebanon.  Much  of  Alkas- 
tronic'9  business  is  conducted  with  Eastern- 
bloc  firms,  but  also  included  are  companies 
in  France,  Spain,  Portugal  smd  England, 
some  of  them  government  backed. 

During  1984  and  1985.  Alkastronic  secured 
almost  $60  million  in  arms  deals,  of  which 
$45  million  was  a  contract  with  Iran.  But 
since  the  transactions  had  not  taken  place 
in  Austria,  the  detective  could  find  no  viola- 
tion of  his  country's  laws. 

He  pushed  Al-Kassar's  passport  back 
across  the  desk.  "Do  you  know  Abul 
Abbas?"  he  asked. 

Indeed  Al-Kassar  did.  He  had  been  host  to 
the  terrorist  in  Vienna  only  two  years 
before.  "I  know  him  in  the  same  way  I  know 
your  Foreign  Minister  Leopold  Gratz  ■  and 
Minister  of  Trade  Norbett  Steger." 

The  officer  blinked,  disbelieving,  then 
warned  Al-Kassar  that  only  Austrian  citi- 
zens could  be  issued  licenses  to  export  arms. 
Al-Kasaar  assured  him  that  he  had  no  inten- 
tion of  violating  Austria's  laws.  There  was 
much  the  officer  did  not  know— such  as  the 
millioivschilling    (U.S.    $70,000)    bribe    Al- 


'  Grata  resigned  last  June  In  the  wake  of  his 
party's  (lection  losses. 


Kassar  was  arranging  to  pay  a  senior  Austri- 
an minister  in  hopes  of  obtaining  citizen- 
ship. Reports  in  the  files  of  the  Drug  En- 
forcement Administration  in  Washington 
reveal  that  an  influential  Austrian  business- 
man, arms  trafficker,  associate  of  major 
heroin  smugglers  and  close  friend  of  top 
Austrian  officials  was  involved  in  the  bribe 
scheme. 

BUSINESS  IS  BUSINESS 

Monzer  Al-Kassar  is  but  one  of  an  esti- 
mated 200  arms  dealers  who  supply  outlaw 
nations  in  the  Middle  E^t  from  or  through 
Austria.  He  is  also  an  example  of  how  offi- 
cial corruption  and  voter  indifference  have 
transformed  Austria  into  a  major  avenue  for 
terrorist  operations  throughout  Europe. 
Ironically,  Austria  itself  is  a  victim  nation. 
In  1981,  a  gunman  for  the  notorious  Libyan- 
sponsored  Abu  Nidal  murdered  a  Vienna 
city  councilman.  And  last  December.  Austri- 
ans  were  among  the  casualties  at  Vienna's 
Schwechat  airport  massacre. 

The  use  of  Austria  as  a  killing  ground  has 
not  diminished  Vienna's  appetite  for  the  bil- 
lions of  dollars  generated  through  arms 
sales  and  trade  with  countries  that  support 
terrorists.  For  example,  on  February  14, 
1985,  Austria's  state-owned  steel  conglomer- 
ate. Voest-Alpine,  secretly  signed  a  billion- 
dollar  agreement  with  Iran.  In  return  for 
oil— some  of  which  was  resold  to  third  na- 
tions such  as  Israel  and  South  Africa— Aus- 
tria agreed  to  provide  "goods,  material  and 
equipment,"  which  in  fact  masked  a  large 
number  of  155-mm.  howitzers.  To  circum- 
vent its  own  law  forbidding  such  sales  to  na- 
tions at  war,  the  government  is  believed  to 
have  shipped  the  cannons  via  Libya. 

Recently  intelligence  agents  detected  an 
Austrian  export  of  chemicals  used  to  manu- 
facture poison  gas.  The  customer:  Iran's 
enemy,  Iraq.  Officially  Austria  has  con- 
demned the  use  of  such  gas  by  Iraq  and  ac- 
tually treats  Iranian  victims  in  its  hospitals. 

Neutral  Austria  is  not  the  only  European 
nation  that  has  refused  to  join  in  trade 
sanctions  against  Middle  Eastern  states  ex- 
porting International  terrorism.  NATO 
members  and  other  close  allies  share  equal 
blame.  Consider: 


In  February,  Paris  secretly  concluded  a 
deal  with  Libyan  representatives  for  the 
sale  of  dozens  of  Exocet  anti-ship  missiles. 
Since  the  missiles  were  "urgently"  required. 
French  officials  should  have  known  that 
their  likely  target  was  the  U.S.  Sixth  Fleet, 
then  on  maneuvers  along  Qaddafi's  "Line  of 
Death"  at  the  mouth  of  the  Gulf  of  Sidra. 
The  Exocets  added  to  the  impressive  Libyan 
arsenal  of  Western  weapons,  which  also  in- 
cludes French-made  Mirage  fighter-bomb- 
ers. 

Meanwhile,  despite  a  rash  of  Iranian-con- 
trolled kidnappings  of  French  citizens  in 
Beirut,  and  an  epidemic  of  terrorist  attacks 
and  bombings  on  French  soil  last  year,  trade 
between  Paris  and  Teheran  continues.  And 
Luchalre,  a  partially  state-owned  manufac- 
turer, clandestinely  shipped  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  artillery  shells  to  Iran  last 
year  in  flagrant  violation  of  a  government 
decree  banning  the  sale  of  munitions  to  a 
nation  at  war. 

At  least  a  dozen  French  companies  export 
weapons  to  Libya  and  Iran.  Some  specialize 
in  smuggled  American  war  materiel,  but 
when  the  U.S.  Customs  Service  requests 
French  cooperation  in  tracking  down  such 
deals,  it  is  routinely  cold-shouldered. 


WKSTCaUtANY 

On  April  29,  1984,  the  United  SUtes  was 
angered  to  leam  that  a  team  of  technicians 
had  been  sent  to  Iran  on  behalf  of  a  West 
German  firm,  Kraftwerke  Union,  to  study 
the  feasibility  of  completing  two  nuclear  re- 
actors—which could  help  Iran  build  a  nucle- 
ar weapon  within  a  few  years.  Kraftwerke 
Union  assured  NATO  allies  that  Iran  had 
signed  the  nuclear  nonproliferation  agree- 
ments. But  the  signature  on  the  document 
was  that  of  the  late  Shah— not  the  Ayatol- 
lah  Khomeini. 

Another  contract  signed  by  West  German 
firms  with  pre-Khomeini  Iran  provided  for 
delivery  of  four  dlesel  submarines  so  quiet 
that  they  can  penetrate  advanced  defenses. 
Their  manufacturer.  Howaldtswerke-Deut- 
sche  Werft  AG,  Is  partially  owned  by  the 
West  German  government.  These  modem 
U-boats  are  also  manufactured  under  West 
German  license  and  supervision  in  Turkey. 
Military  experts  point  out  that  Turkey,  un- 
constrained by  German  law.  could  easily 
transfer  them  to  Iran.  Such  advanced  sub- 
marines could  threaten  oil  tankers  near  the 
Persian  Gulf  and  U.S.  ships  In  the  Indian 
Ocean. 

Meanwhile,  sophisticated  West  German 
optics  and  range-finding  equipment— much 
of  it  secretly  delivered  to  Iran  through 
Greek  suppliers— has  vastly  Improved  the 
accuracy  of  Khomeini's  artillery  and  tank 
guns.  And  the  standard  Iranian-Infantry 
weapon  is  the  reliable  West  German-de- 
signed G-3  assault  rifle. 

Since  the  overthrow  of  the  Shah,  exports 
from  West  Germany  to  Iran  have  Increased 
nearly  80  percent.  Says  a  former  high  offi- 
cial of  West  Germany's  intelligence  agency, 
the  Bundesnachrichtendienst.  "Since  the 
United  States  will  not  deal  with  Iran,  why 
shouldn't  we  Germans  make  the  profits?" 

Bonn  and  Teheran  have  a  secret  under- 
standing that  Iranian-sponsored  terrorists 
will  avoid  targets  on  German  soil  In  return 
for  Bonn's  commerical  investment.  West 
Germany  also  enjoys  brisk  trade  with  Libya. 
Through  the  first  six  mouths  of  1985,  for 
example,  Bonn  imported  191,000  barrels  of 
Libyan  crude  oil  dally.  Not  surprisingly. 
West  Germany  has  been  among  the 
staunchest  opponents  of  economic  sanctions 
against  states  that  suppwrt  terrorism. 

ITALY 

Of  all  the  European  nations  trading  with 
the  outlaw  states  of  the  Middle  East,  none  is 
more  of  an  economic  hostage  than  Italy. 
Every  year.  Italy  averages  nearly  $5  billion 
in  trade  with  Libya,  a  former  colony.  Some 
50  Italian  companies  are  owed  an  estimated 
$600  million  by  Qaddafi  in  deferred  pay- 
ments for  work  that  has  already  been  com- 
pleted. 

In  addition,  Qaddafi  owns  nearly  15  per- 
cent of  Fiat.  Italy's  largest  private  company. 
Two  of  Qaddafi's  representatives  sit  on  the 
Fiat  board,  and  last  year  Libya  creamed  off 
an  estimated  $18.5  million  from  Fiat's  prof- 
its. 

Last  October.  Italian  authorities  released 
the  planner  of  the  Achille  Laun  hijacking. 
Abul  Abbas,  after  his  plane  had  been  inter- 
cepted by  U.S.  F-14  fighters  and  forced  to 
land  In  Sicily.  Abbas  has  since  promised  to 
carry  out  attacks  against  American  citizens 
In  the  United  States  itself.  His  case  is  not 
unique.  Until  only  recently,  the  Italian  gov- 
ernment like  West  Germany,  France  and 
Greece,  had  permitted  the  free  movement 
of  Arab  terrorists  through  its  territory  in 
return  for  promises  not  to  attack  Italian 
targets. 


In  May  1986,  a  former  chief  of  Italy's  in- 
telligence service  disclosed  that  in  the  past 
he  had  helped  Qaddafi  obtain  arms  and  ad- 
vised him  on  intelligence  matters.  The  ra- 
tionale: to  curry  favor  on  behalf  of  Italian 
business  interests  in  Libya. 

Like  other  NATO  aUies,  Italy  has  done  a 
booming  business  in  military  sales  to  the 
Middle  East.  The  export  of  heavy  hardware 
to  Qaddafi  Includes  advanced  Augusta  anti- 
tank helicopters,  Assad  Class  missile  cor- 
vettes, more  than  200  self-propelled  howit- 
zers, Otomat  missiles,  plus  a  warehouaeful 
of  acoustic  mines  and  torpedoes. 

Meanwhile.  Italy  remains  Qaddafi's  best 
customer.  Last  year  the  country  imported 
an  average  200,000  barrels  of  Libyan  oil 
each  day— a  total  of  70  million  barrels  over 
12  months.  Predictably,  Prime  Minister  Bet- 
tino  Craxi  has  been  another  outspoken 
critic  of  economic  sanctions  against  Libya. 

GREECE 

Greece  has  resisted  nearly  every  U.S.  re- 
quest to  crack  down  on  terrorism,  and  Prime 
Minister  Andreas  Papandreou  quickly 
aligned  himself  with  Qaddafi  in  condemning 
the  United  States  for  its  Libyan  raid.  Ter- 
rorist groups  that  operate  freely  In  Greece 
include  Lebanon's  Iranian-controlled  Hisbal- 
lah  (Islamic  Jihiul)  and  those  led  by  Abu 
Nidal  and  Abul  Abbas. 

Using  Athens  as  a  springboard,  terrorists 
hijacked  TWA's  Flight  847  on  June  14,  1985. 
and  last  November,  the  Egyptair  Boeing  737 
in  which  60  were  killed.  When  a  bomb  ex- 
ploded In  a  TWA  flight  over  Greece  last 
April,  the  person  believed  responsible  was  in 
the  Athens  airpori  awaiting  a  flight  to 
Beirut. 

Even  when  such  terrorists  are  identified 
by  Western  intelligence  agencies.  Greek  au- 
thorities resist  taking  effective  action.  Last 
fall.  U.S.  intelligence  notified  the  Greek 
government  that  six  Abu  Nidal  gunmen,  en 
route  to  South  America  where  they  planned 
to  attack  a  U.S.  embassy,  were  awaiting  de- 
parture from  Athens  at  a  local  hotel.  Police 
arrested  the  terrorists,  but  refused  to  hold 
them,  and  instead  promptly  "expelled" 
them  to  the  Middle  East.  The  scenario  has 
been  repeated  at  least  a  dozen  times. 

One  reason  may  be  Greece's  surging  arms 
sales  to  both  Libya  and  Iran.  On  July  7, 
1984.  Libya's  ambassador  to  the  U.N.  All 
Treiki.  visited  Athens,  where  he  and  Papan- 
dreou agreed  on  the  sale  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars' worth  of  military  equipment— some  of 
it  in  return  for  oil. 

Major  international  arms  dealers  say  that, 
in  return  for  payoffs  ranging  as  high  as 
$3000  per  missile  and  up  to  $10  per  round  of 
ammunition.  Greek  defense  officials  will 
Issue  shippers  export  papers — called  End 
User  Certificates— which  disguise  the  desti- 
nation of  arms.  Because  Greece  is  a  NATO 
member,  there  are  few  restrictions  against 
shipping  weapons  to  it.  And  these  include 
some  of  the  most  up-to-date  arms  on  the 
mEU-ket— U.S.  air-to-air  missiles,  radar  and 
complex  range-finding  equipment.  Libya 
and  Iran,  however,  are  often  the  real 
buyers. 

ISRAEL 

On  April  22,  1986.  the  U.S.  government 
announced  that  17  people  were  being 
charged  with  conspiring  to  sell  more  than 
$2-billion  worth  of  UjS.  missiles,  tanks,  heli- 
copters and  jet  fighters  to  Iran.  One  of 
those  charges  was  a  retired  Israeli  generaL 
Avraham  Bar-Am. 

Bar-Am  issued  a  public  warning  to  the  Is- 
raeli go^'emment  that  he  would  disclose  Its 
Involvement  In  the  scheme  unless  It  Inter- 
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ceded  on  hk  betaaU.  Many  Americans  were 
itimari  bj  the  implication  that  Israel 
would  be  involved  witb  providing  military 
weapona  to  a  nation  like  Iran,  which  is 
eleariy  documented  aa  a  key  exporter  of 
terror. 

Tbey  are  perhapa  naive. 

lanal  la  one  of  Iran's  most  reliable  sources 
for  both  araM  and  munitions— despite  deni- 
al* by  the  Iiraell  government.  In  1984,  for 
exanwde.  20  T-4  Jet  engines,  originating  in 
larael.  were  delivered  by  a  Oreek  oil  compa- 
ny to  Teheran  And  on  January  29,  1985.  an 
Ivaell  company  In  Tel  Aviv  telexed  an  offer 
to  sell  to  breketa.  am<mg  them  Iranians.  150 
0d&  Sidewtnder  air-to-air  missUes  and  200 
M-M  tanks  with  105-mm.  guns. 

While  it  la  illecal  to  ship  such  materiel 
txaok  the  United  States  without  stringent 
documentation  MnttUylng  the  purchaser, 
latad  la  not  aubjeet  to  the  same  laws.  Sup- 
poaedly,  U.S.  equipment  intended  for  Israel 
must  not  be  resold  without  approval.  But 
this  did  not  deter  the  Israeli  firm  from  sell- 
ing the  aims  package  to  Iran. 

IntelUgenoe  souroes  have  identified  sever- 
al govemment-bacfced  Israeli  suppliers  of 
weaponry,  including  a  wealthy  Israeli  indus- 
trialist with  headquarters  in  Austria,  and  a 
retired  colonel  with  cloee  ties  to  Iranian 
military  officials.  Both  men  are  said  to  act 
at  least  seml-officially  for  Israel's  govern- 
ment And  both  have  made  millions  supply- 
ing arms  to  Iran. 

What  Ilea  behind  Israel's  military  support 
of  such  outlaw  regimes  as  Khomeini's  is  the 
cynical  lode  that  an  Iran  and  an  Iraq  at  war 
are  leas  of  a  threat  to  Israel's  security. 
Thus.  Jerusalem  stands  prepared  to  fill  gaps 
in  Khomeini's  arsenal. 

Cashing  In.  Overall.  Western  European 
tnde  with  Ubya  te  estimated  at  over  $10  bil- 
lion a  year.  And  there  no  longer  can  be  any 
question  of  how  Qaddafi  spends  his  share  of 
the  moflts.  Considers,  for  example,  the 
murder  of  Peter  Kllbum,  a  U.S.  citizen  and 
a  librarian  at  Beirut's  American  University, 
who  had  been  kidnapped  by  a  gang  of  local 
extortiooists  in  Beirut  in  early  December 
1984.  On  April  12.  1986,  Qaddafi  represenU 
tlves  got  in  touch  with  the  gang.  Kilbum 
was  purchased  for  $1  million— Just  for  the 
purpose  of  killing  him.  His  corpse  was  found 
dumped  on  a  roadside  on  April  17. 

Despite  these  horrors,  victims  and  non-vic- 
tims alike  continue  to  earn  profits  from 
thoae  nations  responsible.  Neutral  Sweden- 
Its  leader  Olof  Palme  assassinated  earlier 
this  year— cashed  in  last  April  when  its  mu- 
nitions producer.  Bofors,  sold  $60-million 
worth  of  its  RB3-70  laser-guided  anti-air- 
craft mlssUes  to  the  AyatoUah  Khomeini. 
And  PUatus,  a  subsidiary  of  Switzerland's 
giant  OerUkon-Buhrle  arms  producer,  sold 
more  than  80  PC-7  and  PC-9  turboprop  air- 
craft to  KhiKBeini  between  1984  and  1986. 

During  the  May  '86  summit  meeting  in 
Tokyo.  European  leaders  agreed  to  suspend 
arms  sales  to  nations  that  export  terror— 
but.  medictably,  there  was  no  mention  of 
apidjdng  economic  sanctions.  And  mean- 
while, the  European  thirst  for  Iranian  and 
Ubyan  oil  continues. 

Most  X3S.  eounterterrorist  experts  say 
that  terrorism  exported  by  Libya  and  Iran 
could  be  reduced  substantially  by  stringent 
trade  embargoes.  But  If  the  United  SUtes 
expects  iU  Western  aOiea  to  take  action,  it 
must  keep  its  own  house  in  order.  At  the 
Tokyo  coDferenoe.  European  leaders  point- 
ed out  that  subsidiaries  of  five  U.S.  compa- 
nies had  been  producing  and  marketing 
nearly  TO  percent  of  Libya's  oil.  (In  January, 
President  Reagan  had  ordered  these  compa- 


aies  to  cease  all  operations  in  Libya  by  June 
30.) 

To  make  sure  they  stay  out  of  Libya,  Con- 
gress should  provide  criminal  penalties  for 
officers  of  U.S.  companies  that  continue  to 
deal  with  Qaddafi.  And  there  is  much  that 
the  United  States  can  do  to  convince  Europe 
that  local  police  action  and  the  exchange  of 
ititelligence  data  cannot  by  themselves  win 
the  war  against  terrorism.  Congress  should 
suspend  trade  credits  for  European  nations 
that  refuse  to  isolate  terrorists.  And  the  Ad- 
ministration should  not  buy  military  equip- 
ment from  these  nations. 

In  the  1930s  Hitler's  Germany  was  shame- 
lessly unopposed  by  most  of  Europe.  The 
West  must  realize  that  today's  international 
terrorism  similarly  threatens  its  freedoms. 
Until  it  acts.  Innocent  Americans  and  Euro- 
peans alike  will  continue  to  die. 


ANNUAL  REPORT  ON  ACTIVITIES 
TO  PREVENT  NUCLEAR  PRO- 
LTPERA-nON-MESSAGE  FROM 
THE  PRESIDENT  RECEIVED 
DURING  ADJOURNMENT— PM  23 

Under  the  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  February  3,  1987,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate,  on  March  2, 
1987,  during  the  adjournment  of  the 
Senate  received  the  following  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  together  with  an  accompany- 
ing report;  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  have  reviewed  the  activities  of 
United  States  Government  depart- 
ments and  agencies  during  the  calen- 
dar year  1986  related  to  the  preven- 
tion of  nuclear  proliferation,  and  I  am 
pleased  to  submit  my  annual  report 
pursuant  to  Section  601(a)  of  the  Nu- 
clear Non-Proliferation  Act  of  1978 
(Public  Law  95-242). 

The  report  concludes  that  the 
United  States  continued  to  make  sig- 
nificant progress  during  1986  in  its  ef- 
forts to  achieve  its  non-proliferation 
goals. 

A  central  objective  of  my  Adminis- 
tration has  been  the  prevention  of  the 
9i*ead  of  nuclear  explosives  to  addi- 
tional countries.  I  intend  to  continue 
my  pursuit  of  this  goal  with  unflag- 
ging determination  and  a  deep  sense  of 
personal  commitment. 

RoNAU)  Reagan. 

The  White  House.  March  2,  1987. 


MESSAGES  PROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to 
the  Senate  by  Ms.  Emery,  one  of  his 
secretaries. 


whic^  were  referred  to  the  appropri- 
ate committees. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings.) 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES 
REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Presid- 
ing Officer  laid  before  the  Senate  mes- 
sages from  the  President  of  the  United 
States  submitting  sundry  nominations. 


ASSISTANCE  FOR  DEMOCRATIC 
RESISTANCE  IN  SOUTH  AMER- 
ICA—MESSAGE FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT— PM  24 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid 
before  the  Senate  the  following  mes- 
sage from  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  together  with  accompanying 
papers;  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

The  one  hundred  million  dollars  in 
assistiuice  for  the  Nicaraguan  demo- 
cratia  resistance  approved  by  the  Con- 
gress In  October  of  last  year  was  in- 
tended as  only  one  aspect  of  an  inte- 
grated, comprehensive  approach  for 
United  States  efforts  to  promote  eco- 
nomic and  political  development, 
peace,  stability,  and  demcxiracy  in  Cen- 
tral America  and  to  encourage  a  nego- 
tiated resolution  of  the  conflict  in  the 
region.  In  that  law  (Title  II  of  the  Act 
making  appropriations  for  military 
construction  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30,  1987,  as  contained  in 
Public  Laws  99-500  and  99-591,  herein- 
after "the  Act"),  the  Congress  recog- 
nized, as  does  the  Executive  branch, 
that  the  Central  Ameri(»n  crisis  has 
its  roots  in  a  long  history  of  social  in- 
justice, extreme  poverty,  and  political 
oppression.  These  conditions  create 
discontent,  which  is  often  exploited  by 
communist  guerrillas  in  their  war 
against  democracy.  The  focxis  of 
United  States  policy  in  Central  Amer- 
ica goes  beyond  the  military  aspects  of 
the  problem.  To  help  address  the  un- 
derlying s(x;ial  and  economic  causes  of 
conflict  in  the  region,  the  Congress  di- 
rected that  additional  economic  assist- 
ance be  made  available  for  four  Cen- 
tral American  democracies:  Costa 
Rica,  El  Salvador,  Guatemala,  and 
Honduras. 

PROGRESS  TOWARD  DEMOCRACY 

Democracy  is  making  great  strides  in 
these  four  countries.  Their  progress  in 
building  societies  in  which  their  citi- 
zens enjoy  freedom  of  choice  and 
equal  justice  under  law  stands  in 
marked  contrast  to  the  totalitarian 
subji^gation  suffered  by  the  Nicara- 
guan people.  This  progress,  however, 
cannot  be  sustained  without  concur- 
rent economic  growth.  Political  free- 
dom eannot  prosper  in  an  environment 
of  hunger  and  despair.  Nor,  as  found 
by  tile  National  Bipartisan  Commis- 
sion on  Central  America  (NBCCA). 
can  we  expect  the  Central  American 
democracies  to  recover  from  a  severe 
econtfmlc  recession  without  significant 
outside  assistance.  The  Central  Ameri- 
can democracies  cannot  attract  ade- 


quate private  investment  to  achieve 
sustainable  economic  growth  in  the 
current  environment  of  violence  and 
subversion.  The  four  democratic  na- 
tions of  Central  America  will  have 
little  appetd  for  investors  as  long  as 
there  is  an  aggressive  conmiunist 
regime  nearby — a  militant  regime  l)ent 
on  ideological  expansion  and  already 
in  command  of  the  largest  army  in  the 
history  of  Central  America. 

CONGRXSSIOMAL  ATTESIPT  TO  AID  THE 
DEMOCRACIES 

To  help  the  Central  American  de- 
mocracies preserve  their  hard-earned 
progress  in  making  democracy  work, 
the  Congress  in  October  1986  ap- 
proved in  section  205  of  the  Act  the 
transfer  of  three  hundred  million  dol- 
lars in  unobligated  funds  for  economic 
assistance  to  the  Central  American  de- 
m(x;racies.  Title  III  of  the  Act  also  ap- 
propriated an  additional  three  hun- 
dred million  dollars  for  this  purpose, 
to  be  available  through  fiscal  year 
1987.  Unfortunately,  despite  the  best 
intentions  of  those  in  the  Congress 
who  supported  the  additional  assist- 
ance for  Central  America  and  despite 
this  Administration's  strong  support 
for  that  assistance,  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Appropriations  Act  mandated 
that  the  three  hundred  million  dollars 
be  regarded  as  part  of  the  specified 
(and  very  limited)  FY  1987  worldwide 
total  for  economic  support  fund  assist- 
ance, thus  precluding  us  from  consid- 
ering this  sum  as  additional  assistance. 
As  a  practical  result  there  could  be  no 
increased  aid  for  Central  America. 
When  this  became  apparent,  we 
shared  the  great  disappointment  of  bi- 
partisan supporters  in  the  Congress, 
not  to  mention  the  Central  Americans 
who  were  coimting  on  this  assistance 
after  it  had  been  approved  in  both  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

REPORT  TO  CONGRESS  ON  ASSISTANCE  NEEDS 

Clearly,  there  is  the  desire  in  the 
Congress  to  make  good  on  this  com- 
mitment. Toward  that  end,  there  is  a 
provision  in  the  law  that  the  Execu- 
tive branch  should  develop  a  plan  for 
fully  funding  the  assistance  to  the 
Central  American  democracies  pro- 
posed in  the  January  1984  report  of 
the  National  Bipartisan  Commission 
on  Central  America.  I  am  transmitting 
that  plan  to  the  Congress  with  this 
message. 

The  Bipartisan  Commission  deter- 
mined that  the  Central  American 
crisis  was  the  result  of  a  long  history 
of  interrelated  political,  security,  and 
socio-economic  conditions  and  recom- 
mended a  greatly  expanded  financial 
assistance  program  for  the  years  1984- 
89.  The  Central  American  Democracy, 
Peace  and  Development  Initiative 
(CAI),  transmitted  to  the  Congress  in 
February  1984.  was  designed  to  accom- 
plish most  of  the  NBCCA's  recommen- 
dations. This  pi-ogram  concentrated  on 
strengthening  dem(x:ratic  institutions. 


arresting  economic  decline  while  pro- 
moting stabilization  and  recovery,  and 
increasing  the  benefits  of  growth.  Re- 
sults in  the  political  sector  have  been 
more  rapid  than  anticipated.  In  the 
economic  and  social  areas  much  also 
has  been  achieved.  Nevertheless,  this 
progress  remains  fragile  and  much  re- 
mains to  be  done.  The  plan  herewith 
transmitted  to  the  Congress  proposes 
a  3-year  extension  of  the  program's 
execution  until  1992.  The  extension 
would  increase  the  total  amount  of 
fluids  originally  recommended  in  the 
CAI  for  the  period  FY  1984  to  FY  1989 
from  $6.4  billion  to  $6.9  billion  in  ap- 
propriated funds  for  the  period  FY 
1984  to  FY  1992.  As  economic  recovery 
in  the  region  proceeds,  the  benefits  of 
growth,  economic,  and  political  stabili- 
zation will  be  enjoyed  by  an  ever-in- 
creasing percentage  of  the  region's 
population. 

After  reviewing  the  findings  of  this 
study,  I  have  concluded  that  addition- 
al assistance  is  required  immediately 
in  order  to  help  meet  the  economic 
goals  of  the  Bipartisan  Commission 
and  to  keep  faith  with  the  millions  of 
men  and  women  who  through  hard 
work  and  sacrifice  are  making  democ- 
racy a  living  reality  in  Central  Amer- 
ica. 

This  assistance  is  urgently  required 
to  help  meet  the  great  economic  and 
social  needs  of  the  struggling  demo- 
cratic governments  of  the  region.  By 
generating  conditions  of  violence  in 
Central  America  that  undermine  pros- 
pects for  economic  growth,  the  Com- 
munist government  of  Nicaragua 
works  to  discredit  the  democratic 
system  as  a  viable  alternative  for  de- 
velopment. To  offset  this  effort,  it  is 
the  responsibility  of  the  friends  of  de- 
m(x;racy  to  help  Central  America's 
democrats  prove  that  even  in  adversity 
democracy  offers  their  people  a  better 
way  of  life.  The  Soviet  Union  and  its 
allies  have  provided  the  Sandinista 
regime  military  hardware  and  suffi- 
cent  economic  aid  to  keep  Nicaragua's 
failed  economy  afloat.  The  United 
States  must  help  those  small  nations 
In  Central  America  that  have  chosen 
freedom. 

REQUEST  POR  ADDITIONAL  ASSISTANCE 

To  carry  out  the  recommendations 
contained  in  the  report  being  forward- 
ed to  the  Congress,  section  215(2)  of 
the  Act  further  provides  expedited 
procedures  for  requests  from  the 
President  for  additional  economic  as- 
sistance for  the  Central  American  de- 
mocracies. I  hereby  request  that  such 
expedited  consideration  be  given  to  my 
request  for  an  additional  $300,000,000 
for  fiscal  year  1987  as  economic  sup- 
port fund  assistance  for  Costa  Rica,  El 
Salvador,  Guatemala,  and  Honduras, 
notwithstanding  section  10  of  Public 
Law  91-672. 

In  order  to  assure  that  this  addition- 
al assistance  is  fully  consistent  with 
^plicable   requirements   of   law   and 


sound  budget  principles,  I  further  re- 
quest that  the  amounts  made  available 
for  this  additional  economic  assistance 
for  Central  America  be  transferred 
from  unobligated  balances  in  such  ac- 
counts as  I  may  designate  for  which 
appropriations  were  made  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  Appropriations 
Act,  1985  (as  contained  in  Public  Law 
98-473);  the  Department  of  Defense 
Appropriations  Act,  1986  (as  contained 
in  Public  Law  99-190);  the  IDepartment 
of  Defense  Appropriations  Act,  1987 
(as  contained  in  Public  Laws  99-500 
and  99-591);  and  the  Department  of 
State  Appropriations  Act.  1987  (as 
contained  in  Public  Laws  99-500  and 
99-591). 

I  urge  the  prompt  enactment  of  a 
joint  resolution  expressing  approval  of 
this  request. 

Ronald  Rkagah. 

The  White  House.  March  3.  1987. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

At  6:03  p.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Ms.  Goetz,  one  of  its  reading  clerks, 
announced  that  the  House  has  passed 
the  following  bill  and  joint  resolution, 
without  amendment: 

S.  83.  An  Act  to  amend  the  BSiergy  Policy 
and  Conservation  Act  with  respect  to  energy 
conservation  standards  for  appliances;  and 

S.J.  Res.  20.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  month  of  March  1987.  as  "Women's  His- 
tory Month". 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  House  has  agreed  to  the  following 
concurrent  resolution,  in  which  it  re- 
quests the  concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

H.  Con.  Res.  49.  A  concurrent  resolution 
authorizing  the  use  of  the  rotunda  of  the 
Capitol  on  April  28.  1987.  for  ceremonies  to 
observe  the  days  of  remembrance  of  victims 
of  the  Holocaust. 

The  message  further  announced 
that  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
Public  Law  301  of  the  78th  Congress, 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  ap- 
points the  following  to  serve  as  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  of  Visitors  to  the 
U.S.  Coast  Guard  Academy  for  the 
year  1987:  Mr.  Hutto,  Mr.  Hughes, 
Mr.  Davis  of  Michigan,  and  Mr.  Jonks 
of  North  Carolina,  ex  officio. 

ENROLXED  JOINT  RESOLUTION  SIGNED 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  Speaker  has  signed  the  following 
enrolled  joint  resolutions: 

S.J.  Res.  46.  Joint  resolution  declaring 
1987  as  "Arizona  Diamond  Jubilee  Year"; 

H.J.  Res.  3.  Joint  resolution  to  recognize 
the  100th  anniversary  of  the  enactment  of 
the  Hatch  Act  of  March  2.  1887.  and  its  role 
in  establishing  our  Nation's  system  of  State 
agricultural  epxeriment  stations:  and 

H.J.  Res.  53.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  beginning  March  1.  1987,  as  "Fed- 
eral Employees  Recognition  Week". 
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BCBASURES  REFERRED 

The  followlnc  ooncurrent  resolution 
was  read,  and  referred  as  indicated: 

H.  Con.  Res.  40.  A  ooiKaurent  resolution 
autbofWac  the  vat/Ot  the  rotunda  of  the 
Cipltol  on  April  St.'  1087.  for  ceremonies  to 
otowe  the  days  of  remembrance  of  victims 
of  the  Holocaust:  to  the  Committee  on 
Rulea  and  Atimlntiitratlon. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  RE- 
CEIVED DURING  ADJOURN- 
MENT 

Under  the  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  February  26.  1987.  the 
foUowtng  reports  of  committees  were 
submitted  on  February  27,  1987: 

By  Mr.  PELIi,  from  the  Committee  on 
^irelgn  Relations,  without  amendment  and 
with  a  preamble: 

8.  Res.  158.  An  orisinal  resolution  express- 
Inc  the  Senate's  commitment  to  the  Thresh- 
old TMt  Ban  Treaty  and  the  Peaceful  Nu- 
clear Explosioiis  Treaty  with  effective  veri- 
flcatlcHi.  

By  l€r.  BCELCHESt,  from  the  Special 
Committee  on  A(ing: 

Special  Report  entitled  "Developments  In 
AcliW— 1086"  (Rept.  No.  100-9). 

By  Mr.  HOUjINOS.  from  the  Committee 
on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation: 

Special  Report  on  liedalatlon  Activities  of 
the  Cnnmittee  on  Commerce.  Science,  and 
Transportation  (Rept.  No.  100-10). 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OP  COM- 
MITTEES SUBMITTED  DURING 
ADJOURNMENT 

Under  the  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  February  26,  1987,  the 
following  executive  reports  of  commit- 
tees were  submitted  on  February  27, 
1987.  during  the  adjournment  of  the 
Senate: 

By  Mr.  PEI<L,  from  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  with  reservations  and 
deelantionK 

Ex.  N.  94-2.  Two  Treaties  between   the 
United  States  and  the  Union  of  Soviet  So- 
cialist Republics  on  (1)  the  limitation  of  Un- 
derground Weapon  Tests,  and  the  protocol 
thereto,  signed  in  Moscow  on  July  3,  1974. 
and  (2)  Underground  Nuclear  Explosions  for 
Peaceful  Purposes,  and  the  protocol  there- 
to, signed  in  Washington  and  Moscow  on 
May  38, 1976  (Exec.  Rept.  No.  100-1). 
TEXTS  OF  RESOLUTIONS  OP  ADVICE 
AND  CONSENT  TO  RATIFICATION 
Thushold  Test  Bak  Treaty 

Resolved,  (tvo-thirtls  of  the  Senators 
pretent  concuninif  therein).  That  the 
Senate  advise  and  consent  to  ratification  of 
the  Treaty  between  the  United  States  of 
America  and  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics  on  the  Limitation  of  Under- 
ground Weapon  Tests,  and  the  Protocol 
thereto,  signed  in  Moscow  on  July  3,  1974, 
subject  to  the  following  reservation  and  dec- 
laration: 

Retervation.— The  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate  to  ratification  of  the  Treaty  on 
the  Umitation  of  Underground  Nuclear 
Weapon  Tests  is  subject  to  the  condition 
that  the  President  shall  not  proceed  with 
ratification  of  this  treaty  untU  he  has  certi- 
fied to  the  Senate  that  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics  has  concluded  with  the 
United   SUtes   additional    agreements    ex- 


panding upon  the  obligations  stated  in  Arti- 
cle II  of  the  Treaty  on  Limitation  of  Under- 
ground Weapon  Tests.  Including  provisions 
for  direct,  accurate  yield  measurements 
taken  at  the  site  of  all  appropriate  nuclear 
detonations,  so  that  the  limitations  and  ob- 
ligations of  these  treaties,  inter  alia  the  150- 
Idloton  limit,  are  effectively  verifiable. 

Declaration. — The  Senate  declares  its  sup- 
port for  the  President's  commitment  of  Oc- 
tober 10,  1986,  to  propose,  upon  ratification 
of  the  Treaty  on  the  Limitation  of  Under- 
ground Nuclear  Weapon  Tests,  and  the  Pro- 
tocol thereto,  signed  in  Moscow  on  July  3, 
1074.  and  the  Treaty  on  the  Underground 
Huclear  Explosions  for  Peaceful  Purposes, 
and  the  Protocol  thereto,  signed  in  Wash- 
ington and  Moscow  on  May  28,  1976,  inune- 
dlate  negotiations  with  the  Soviet  Union  on 
further  testing  constraints,  consistent  with 
the  commitment  made  by  each  party  in 
I^tragraph  2  of  Article  I  of  the  Treaty  on 
the  Limitation  of  Underground  Nuclear 
Weapon  Tests  to  "limit  its  underground  nu- 
clear weapon  tests  to  a  minimum"  and  the 
obligation  of  the  two  parties  in  Paragraph  3 
of  Article  I  to  "continue  their  negotiations 
with  a  view  toward  achieving  a  solution  to 
the  problem  of  the  cessation  of  all  under- 
ground nuclear  weapon  tests." 

Peaceful  Nuclear  Explosions  Treaty 
Resolved,  (two-thirds  of  the  Senators 
present  concurring  therein).  That  the 
Senate  advise  and  consent  to  ratification  of 
the  Treaty  between  the  United  States  of 
America  and  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics  on  Underground  Nuclear  Explo- 
sions for  Peaceful  Purposes;  and  the  Proto- 
col thereto,  signed  In  Washington  and 
Moscow  on  May  28.  1976,  subject  to  the  fol- 
lowing reservation  and  declaration: 

Reservation.— The  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate  to  ratification  of  the  Treaty  on 
Underground  Nuclear  Explosions  for  Peace- 
ful Purposes  is  subject  to  the  condition  that 
the  President  shall  not  proceed  with  ratifi- 
cation of  this  treaty  until  he  has  certified  to 
the  Senate  that  the  Union  of  Soviet  Social- 
ist Republics  has  concluded  with  the  United 
States  additional  agreements  expanding 
upon  the  obligations  stated  in  Article  II  of 
the  Treaty  on  Limitation  of  Undergroimd 
Weapon  Tests,  and  the  Protocol  thereto, 
stgned  in  Moscow  on  July  3.  1974,  including 
provisions  for  direct,  accurate  yield  meas- 
urements taken  at  the  site  of  all  appropriate 
nuclear  detonations,  so  that  the  limitations 
and  obligations  of  these  treaties,  inter  alia 
the  150-kiloton  limit,  are  effectively  verifia- 
ble. 

Declaration. — The  Senate  declares  Its  sup- 
port for  the  President's  commitment  of  Oc- 
tober 10,  1986,  to  propose,  upon  ratification 
of  the  Treaty  on  the  Limitation  of  Under- 
ground Nuclear  Weapon  Tests,  and  the  Pro- 
tocol thereto,  signed  in  Moscow  on  July  3, 
1074,  and  the  Treaty  on  the  Underground 
Nuclear  Elxplosions  for  Peaceful  Purposes, 
and  the  Protocol  thereto,  signed  in  Wash- 
ington and  Moscow  on  May  28.  1976.  imme- 
(flate  negotiations  with  the  Soviet  Union  on 
further  testing  constraints,  consistent  with 
the  commitment  made  by  each  party  in 
Paragraph  2  of  Article  I  of  the  Treaty  on 
the  Limitation  of  Underground  Nuclear 
Weapon  Tests  to  "limit  its  underground  nu- 
clear weapon  tests  to  a  minimum"  and  the 
obligation  of  the  two  parties  In  Paragraph  3 
of  Article  I  to  "continue  their  negotiations 
with  a  view  toward  achieving  a  solution  to 
the  problem  of  the  cessation  of  all  under- 
ground nuclear  weapon  tests." 


INTKODUCTION  OP  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  Joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  time  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  MITCHELL  (for  himself,  Mr. 
IProxmire,      Mr.      HuiiraitXY,      Mr. 
IRudman,     Mr.     Ddkenberger,     Mr. 
Warner,  and  Mr.  Trible): 
S.  621.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Nuclear  Waste 
Policy  Act  of  1982  to  provide  for  the  dispos- 
al of  high-level  radioactive  waste  and  spent 
nuclear  fuel  in  a  single  repository,  and  for 
other    purposes:    to    the    Committee    on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 
By  Mr.  DURENBERGER: 
S.  6S2.  A  bill  to  provide  for  temporary 
duty-f^  treatment  for  cyclosporlne;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  FORD  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Rollings): 
S.  693.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Independent 
Safety  Board  Act  of  1974  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations for  fiscal  years  1988,  1989,  and 
1990,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Trans- 
portation. 

By  Mr.  DANFORTH: 
S.  634.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1986  to  disallow  the  deduction 
of  personal  Interest  for  yachts,  boats,  and 
other  similar  vessels  used  as  a  second  resi- 
dence; to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  DOMENICI  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Stevens): 
S.  625.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Elec- 
tion Chmpaign  Act  of  1971  to  limit  candi- 
date expenditures  of  personal  funds:  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration. 

By  Mr.  BRADLEY  (for  himself,  Mr. 

Lautenberg,    Mr.    Moynihan,    Mr. 

D'Amato.  Mr.  Ford,  Mr.  Hecht,  Mr. 

DoDD,  Mr.  Wirth.  Mr.  Metzenbaum, 

and  Mr.  Johnston): 

S.  636.  A  bUl  to  prohibit  the  imposition  of 

a   fee   at   the   Statue   of   Liberty   National 

Monument,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 

Committee    on    Energy    and    Natural    Re- 

source^. 

9y  Mr.  PELL: 
S.  637.  A  bill  to  authorize  grants  to  States 
to  enable  States  and  local  educational  agen- 
cies to  meet  priority  educational  needs  in 
the  aieas  of  school  dropouts,  programs  to 
combat  illiteracy,  programs  for  the  gifted 
and  talented,  for  basic  skills  instruction  for 
secondary  school  students,  and  for  school  li- 
brary resources,  and  for  other  purposes:  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources. 

By  Mr.  GRASSLEY  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Dantorth,  Mr.  D'Amato,  Mr.  Kerry. 
Mr.  Durenberger,  and  Mr.  Hecht): 
S.  638.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1986  to  restore  the  deduction 
for  interest  on  educational  loans;  to  the 
Comimittee  on  Finance. 

^y  Mr.  BINGAMAN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Simon.  Mr.  Dixon.  Mr.  Moynihan. 
Mr.   Bertsen.   Mr.   Matsitmaga.   Mr. 
INOUYE.  Mr.  McCain.  Mr.  (Cranston. 
Mr.  Bradley,  and  Mr.  DeConcini): 
S.  6^9.  A  bill  to  establish  literacy  pro- 
grams for  Individuals  of  limited  English  pro- 
fideney;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources. 

By  Mr.  PELL  (for  himself.  Mr.  Pres- 
SLER.  Mr.  BiDEN,  Mr.  Specter.  Ms. 
MiKULSKi.  Mr.  D'Amato.  and  Mr. 
Simon): 


S.  630.  A  bUl  to  prohibit  the  use  on  Cyprus 
of  military  equipment  provided  to  Turkey 
by  the  United  States  and  to  require  that 
certain  Information  regarding  activities  on 
Cyprus  of  the  Turkish  armed  forces  be  in- 
cluded in  the  periodic  reports  submitted  to 
Congress;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations. 

By  Mr.  MXJRKOWSKI  (for  himself. 
Mr.  Statfohd,  and  Mr.  Simpson): 
S.  631.  A  bin  to  Improve  the  procedures 
for  the  procurement  of  medical  and  phar- 
maceutical supplies  by  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration; to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  BYRD: 
S.  632.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Legislative 
Branch  Appropriation  Act,  1979.  as  reenact- 
ed,  to  extend  the  duration  of  the  Office  of 
Classified  National  Security  Information 
within  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate,  and  for  other  purposes;  considered 
and  passed. 

By  Mr.  LAUTENBERG  (for  himself. 
li^.  Statpors.  and  Mr.  Durenberger): 
S.  633.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  disposal  of 
plastic  products  in  the  waters  under  the  ju- 
risdiction of  United  States,  to  require  a 
study  to  determine  ways  to  eliminate  plastic 
pollution,  to  require  a  public  awareness  pro- 
gram about  plastic  pollution,  and  to  imple- 
ment Annex  V  to  the  International  Conven- 
tion for  the  Prevention  of  Pollution  from 
ships,  as  modified  by  the  Protocol  of  1978; 
to  the  Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  SPECTER: 
S.  634.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Clayton  Act 
and  the  Securities  Exchange  Act  of  1934 
with  respect  to  mergers  and  corporate 
tender  offers,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Conunittee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  THURMOND  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Cochran)  (by  request): 
S.  635.  A  bill  to  amend  title  35,  United 
States  Code,  to  protect  intellectual  property 
rights,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DOLE  (by  request): 
S.  636.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Security 
Act  to  provide  greater  opportunity  for  indi- 
viduals to  achieve  self-sufficiency,  to  amend 
the  Trade  Act  of  1974  to  authorize  trade  ne- 
gotiations, and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  HATCH  (for  himself,  Mr.  Arm- 
strong. Mr.  Cohen.  Mr.  Humphrey. 
Mr.     Kasten,     Mr.     McCain,     Mr. 
McClure,   Mr.   Nickles.   Mr.   Thur- 
mond, and  Mr.  Wallop): 
S.  637.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Pair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938  to  facilitate  Industrial 
homework,  including  sewing,  knitting,  and 
craftmaking,  and  for  other  purpose;  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 
By  Mr.  QUAYLE: 
S.  638.  A  bill  to  require  the  Secretary  of 
Health    and    Human    Services    to    develop 
standards  governing  the  notification  of  indi- 
viduals who  have  been  exposed  to  hazardous 
substances  or  physical  agents,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources. 

By  Mr.  BURDICK: 
S.  639.  A  bill  to  eliminate  restrictions  on 
the  taxing  power  of  the  State  to  Impose,  col- 
lect, and  administer  State  and  local  sales 
and  use  taxes  on  sales  In  Interstate  com- 
merce; to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  BURDICK  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  CoNKAO): 
S.  640.  A  bill  for  the  relief  for  the  city  of 
Dickinson.  North  Dakota;  to  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 
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S.  641.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  the  city  of 
Minot,  North  DakoU;  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

By  Mr.  TRIBLE  (for  himself.  Mr. 
IiCr.  Kasten.  and  Mr.  Waum): 
S.  642.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Nuclear  Waste 
Policy  Act  of  1982  to  remove  the  require- 
ment of  a  second  repository  for  the  disposal 
of  high-level  radioactive  waste  and  spent 
nuclear  fuel,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

By  Mr.  WALLOP  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Simpson): 
S.  643.  A  bill  to  amend  section  402  of  the 
Surface  Mining  Control  and  Reclamation 
Act  of  1977  to  permit  states  to  set  aside  In  a 
special  trust  fund  up  to  10  percent  of  the 
annual  state  allocation  from  the  Abandoned 
Mine  Land  Reclamation  fund  for  expendi- 
ture in  the  future  for  purposes  of  aban- 
doned mine  reclamation;  to  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

By   Mr.    MATSUNAGA   (for   himself. 

Mr.  iNouYE,  Mr.  Cranston,  and  Mr. 

Wilson): 

S.  644.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  duty-free 

entry  of  certain  structures  and  parts  for  use 

in   the   W.   M.   Keck  Observatory   Project, 

Mauna  Kea,  Hawaii;  to  the  Committee  on 

Finance. 

By  Mr.  MITCHELL  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Baucus): 
S.  645.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  public  fi- 
nancing of  general  elections  for  the  United 
States  Senate,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  HATCH  (by  request): 
S.  646.  A  bill  to  improve  the  Education 
Consolidation    and    Improvement    Act    of 
1981.  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 
By  Mr.  SASSER: 
S.  647.  A  bill  to  establish  a  limitation  on 
the  rates  of  interest  which  may  be  Imposed 
on  credit  card  accounts,  and  to  provide  for 
more  detailed  disclosures  by  credit  card  issu- 
ers In  application  for  credit  cards;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  DeCONCINI  (for  himself  and 

Mr.  McCain): 

S.  648.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  transfer  of 

certain  lands  in  the  State  of  Arizona,  and 

for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 

Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

By  Mr.  EVANS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Adams): 
S.  649.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Reclamation 
Authorization  Act  of  1976  (90  Stat.   1324. 
1327);  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Nat- 
ural Resources. 

By  Mr.  GARN: 
S.  650.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National  Bank 
Act  with  regard  to  conversions  of  nonqual- 
ified thrift  lenders,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking.  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

S.  651.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Foreign  Cor- 
rupt Practices  Act  with  regard  to  business 
practices  and  records;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  CRANSTON  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Evans.  Mr.  Adams,  and  Mr.  Kerry): 
S.  652.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Export  Admin- 
istration Act  of  1979  with  respect  to  the 
export  of  goods  and  technology  subject  to 
export  controls  for  national  security  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Hous- 
ing, and  Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HEINZ  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Garn): 
S.  653.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Bank  Holding 
Company  Act  of  1956  with  regard  to  export 


trading  companies:  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Uri>an  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  HEINZ: 
S.  654.  A  bill  to  make  various  amendments 
to  the  Export  Administration  Act  of  1070;  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BREAUX: 
S.  655.  A  bill  to  conserve  the  coastal  wet- 
lands of  the  United  States;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Environment  and  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  McCLURE  (by  request): 
S.  656.  A  bill  to  remove  the  burden  of  eco- 
nomic regulation  from  natural  gas  transpor- 
tation and  use.  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

By  Mr.  KENNEDY  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Thurmond.  Mr.  Burdick,  Mr.  Pell, 
Mr.  iNOUYE.  Mr.  Rollings,  Mr. 
Packwood,  Mr.  Weicker,  Mr. 
Chiles,  Mr.  Stafford.  Mr.  Nunn. 
Mr.  McClure,  Mr.  Domenici,  Mr. 
Glenn,  Mr.  Ford,  Mr.  Bumpers,  Mr. 
Leahy,  Mr.  Danpor'th,  Mr.  Zorin- 
SKY,  Mr.  Metzenbaum.  Mr.  Crafee. 
Mr.  Riegle,  Mr.  Matsunaga.  Mr 
Heinz.  Mr.  Moynihan,  Mr.  DeCoh 
ciNi.  Mr.  Durenberger.  Mr.  Bosch 
wiTz.  Mr.  Armstrong.  Mr.  Cohen 
Mr.  ExoN.  Mr.  BoREN.  Mr.  Levin 
Mr.  Bradley.  Mr.  Heflin,  Mr.  Hum 
phrey.  Mr.  Mitchell,  Mr.  EtoDD.  Mr. 
Kasten,  Mr.  D'Amato.  Mr.  Specter, 
Mr.  Dixon.  Mr.  Trible,  Mr.  Wilson. 
Mr.  Lautenberg.  Mr.  Simon,  Mr. 
Gore,  Mr.  Kerry.  Mr.  Rockefeller. 
Mr.  Sanford.  Mr.  Adams,  Mr.  WnxH. 
Mr.  Fowler,  Mr.  Shelby.  Mr. 
Daschle,  Mr.  McCain,  and  Mr. 
Reid): 
S.J.  Res.  74.  A  joint  resolution  to  desig- 
nate the  month  of  May,  1987  as  "National 
Cancer  Institute  Month";  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  THURMOND: 
S.J.  Res.  75.  A  joint  resolution  to  desig- 
nate the  week  of  August  2,  1987,  through 
August  a.  1987,  as  "National  Podiatric  Medi- 
cine Week";  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

By   Mr.   QUAYLE  (for  himself.   Mr. 
Hatch,   Mr.   Durenberger,   Mr.   Do- 
menici,   Mr.    Cochran,    Mr.    Thur- 
mond, Mr.  Pressler,  Mr.  Grassley. 
Mr.    Kennedy,    Mr.    Bradley,    Mr. 
Pell,  Ms.  Mikulski.  Mr.  Riegle,  Mr. 
Reid,  Mr.  Kerry,  and  Mr.  Daschle): 
S.J.  Res.  76.  A  joint  resolution  to  desig- 
nate the  week  of  October  4,  1987,  through 
October  10,  1987  as   "Mental  Illness  Aware- 
ness Week  ";  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 


SUBMISSION  OP  CONCURRENT 
AND  SENATE  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  concurrent  resolutions 
and  Senate  resolutions  were  read,  and 
referred  (or  acted  upon),  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  WIRTH  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Mr.  Hmiz.  and  Mr.  Simpson): 
S.  Res.  159.  A  resolution  commending  the 
purpose  and  organizers  of  the  art  exhibit, 
"An  American  Vision:  Three  Generations  of 
Wyeth  Art  ",  scheduled  to  open  in  the  Soviet 
Union  in  March  of  1987. 

By   Mr.    QUAYLE   (for   himself.   Mr. 

Dole  and  Mr.  Kasten): 

S.  Con.  Res.  25.  A  concurrent  resolution  to 

establish  a  Joint  Committee  on  Intelligence 

Oversight;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 

Administration. 
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By  Mr.  DODD: 
S.  Can.  Rok  M.  A  ooncuirent  resolution  to 
exiH«H  the  wnw  of  the  Congres  that  a  co- 
opentlve  effort  to  improve  the  (oreicn  lan- 
guage and  intematlonal  awareneas  of  the 
AmefteSD  peoftle  will  help  the  United  SUtes 
compete  eoontMuically. 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILUS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
By  Mr.  MITCHELL  (for  himself. 
Mr.  PBOxmRK.  Mr.  Humphrey. 

Mr.  Rxn>lCAM,  Mr.  DtniSNBKRGER. 

Mr.  Wauor.  and  Mr.  Triblk): 
S.  621.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Nuclear 
Waste  Policy  Act  of  1982  to  provide 
for  the  disposal  of  high-level  radioac- 
tive waste  and  spent  nuclear  fuel  in  a 
sinsle  repository,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources. 

irOCLIAB  W«SR  POLICT  RKFORM  AUKKDMEarTS 
ACT 

•  Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  pleased  to  Join  Senator  Mitchelx 
and  others  in  the  introduction  of  legis- 
lation that  would  make  important 
amendments  to  the  Nuclear  Waste 
Policy  Act  of  1982. 

The  Nuclear  Waste  Policy  Act  was 
enacted  to  provide  for  the  disposal  of 
hish-level  radioactive  waste  and  spent 
Nuclear  PueL  The  purpose  of  the  1982 
act  was  to  establish  a  Federal  policy 
for  the  permanent  disposal  of  radio- 
active waste  which  will  provide  a  rea- 
sonable assurance  that  the  public  and 
the  environment  will  be  adequately 
protected  from  the  hazards  posed  by 
radioactive  waste  and  spent  nuclear 
fueL  Much  has  changed  since  the  en- 
actment of  the  Nuclear  Waste  Policy 
Act.  I  believe  we  need  to  reevaluate 
fundamentally  where  we  are  going 
with  this  program. 

The  Nuclear  Waste  Policy  Act  au- 
thorized the  construction  of  one  geo- 
logic repository  for  the  disposal  of  Nu- 
clear waste  as  well  as  the  study  and  ac- 
tivities leading  up  to  construction  for  a 
second  repository.  Actual  construction 
of  a  second  repository  is  not  author- 
ized under  current  law.  At  present, 
three  sites,  one  in  Nevada,  one  in 
Texas,  and  one  in  Washington,  have 
been  chosen  for  characterization  for 
the  first  repository. 

The  Department  of  Energy's  May 
28.  1086  decision  to  postpone  indefi- 
nitely any  site-specific  work  related  to 
the  sectMid  repository  was  based  on 
many  of  the  same  grounds  which  lead 
me  to  cosponsor  this  legislation.  The 
Department  cited  technical  and  eco- 
nomic factors  as  the  bases  for  its  may 
decision:  Projection  rates  for  the 
volume  of  spent  nuclear  fuel  have  de- 
clined: significant  progress  has  been 
made  toward  the  siting  of  the  first  re- 
pository; and,  sound  fiscal  manage- 
ment advises  against  the  uimecessary 
expenditure  of  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars. 

The  legislation  which  is  being  intro- 
duced today,  first  introduced  in  April 


1986.  proposes  to  stop  the  wasteful 
and  senseless  siting  and  construction 
of  a  second  nuclear  repository  for 
which  there  is  no  practical  or  techni- 
oal  need  at  an  estimated  cost  of  well 
over  $10  billion. 

According  to  a  report  by  the  General 
Accounting  Office,  as  of  May  31.  1986. 
eumulative  costs  of  the  second  reposi- 
tory program  already  totaled  in  excess 
Of  $63  million.  Recently.  Energy  Secre- 
tary Herrington  estimated  before  the 
Senate  Eiiergy  and  Natural  Resources 
Committee  that  the  cost  of  character- 
ieatlon  studies  at  each  of  the  three 
sites  for  the  first  repository  would  cost 
approximately  $1  billion.  Current  esti- 
mates predict  that  construction  of  the 
first  repository  will  cost  from  $7  bil- 
Bon  to  over  $11  billion.  These  figures 
are  more  than  double  DOE's  cost  esti- 
mates from  just  5  years  ago. 

Given  the  escalating  costs  of  siting 
and  construction,  prudent  action  de- 
mands that  Congress  reevaluate  the 
need  for  a  second  repository.  Is  it  tech- 
nically necessary  to  build  two  reposi- 
tories? Will  protection  of  public  health 
and  safety  be  better  served  by  two  re- 
positories? The  answer  to  both  ques- 
tions is  a  resounding  "no." 

The  1982  act  includes  an  overall 
limit  of  70.000  metric  tons  on  the 
amount  of  nuclear  waste  that  can  be 
stored  in  the  first  repository.  Impor- 
tantly, the  Department  of  Energy 
admits  that  there  is  no  technical 
reason  prohibiting  the  design  and  con- 
struction of  the  first  repository  large 
enough  to  accommodate  waste  vol- 
umes of  up  to  140.000  metric  tons. 
More  importantly,  the  70.000-metric- 
ton  limit  was  based  on  highly  exagger- 
ated high  level  waste  estimates.  Since 
enactment  of  the  Nuclear  Waste 
Policy  Act  in  1983,  the  Energy  Infor- 
mation Administration's  spent  nuclear 
fuel  projections  have  decreased  mark- 
edly. Improvements  in  fuel-burning 
technologies,  the  improvement  of  fuel 
storage  capabilities,  and  the  possibility 
that  no  additional  nuclear  generating 
capacity  will  come  on  line  before  the 
end  of  the  century,  suggest  that  we 
will  have  less  and  not  more  nuclear 
waste  than  was  originally  anticipated. 
The  Energy  Information  Administra- 
tion's 1986  estimates  include  projec- 
tions for  2020  levels  of  spent  nuclear 
fuel  at  as  low  as  79.300  metric  tons. 

There  is  certainly  no  outstanding 
safety  reason  for  the  establishment  of 
two  repositories.  In  fact,  public  and 
environmental  risk  would  most  likely 
increase  through  the  need  to  trans- 
port to  and  store  waste  at  more  than 
one  high  level  nuclear  waste  facility. 

Recently,  the  Department  of  Energy 
issued  a  "draft  mission  plan  amend- 
ment." This  plan  includes  DOE's  re- 
vised schedule  for  the  first  and  second 
repository  and  restates  the  Depart- 
ment's view  that  "it  would  be  prudent 
to  postpone  site-specific  activities  for 
the  second  repository." 


I  believe  that  the  Secretary  of 
Enerfy  was  on  the  right  course  when 
he  ntoved  to  "postpone  indefinitely 
plana  for  any  site-specific  work  related 
to  a  second  repository."  However.  I 
furttter  believe  that  fiscal  and  techni- 
cal data  strongly  support  not  just  the 
postponement  but  the  elimination  of 
the  entire  second  repository  program. 
Therefore,  I  endorse  this  legislation  to 
suspend  all  activities  relating  to  crys- 
talline rock  and  the  second  repository 
program.  This  bill  would  lift  the  over- 
all cap  of  70.000  metric  tons.  In  addi- 
tion, if  the  Department  of  Energy  is 
unable  to  meet  the  1998  deadline  for 
operation  of  a  high  level  waste  reposi- 
tory, this  legislation  would  halt 
progress  on  the  radioactive  waste  dis- 
posal program  until  a  special  commis- 
sion of  experts  reports  to  Congress  on 
the  Deep  Geologic  Program  and  other 
available  nuclear  waste  disposal  tech- 
nologies. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  pleased  to  join 
in  support  of  this  legislation.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  carefully  consider 
this  legislation  and  to  support  the  abo- 
lition of  an  unnecessary  and  expensive 
Federal  program.* 


By  Mr.  DURENBERGER: 
522.  A  bill  to  provide  for  tempo- 
rary   duty-free    treatment    for    cyclo- 
sporlne;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

tARIFT  TREATMENT  Of  CYCLOSPORINE 

•  Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, today  I  am  introducing  legisla- 
tion that  provides  for  temporary  duty- 
free treatment  for  the  pharmaceutical 
cyclosporine.  Currently,  cyclosporine 
is  manufactured  by  Sandoz  of  Switzer- 
land. There  are  no  domestic  manufac- 
turers of  this  pharmaceutical. 

Cyclosporine  is  an  excellent  immun- 
osuppressant. Its  primary  benefit  is 
that  it  selectively  inhibits  the  specific 
white  blood  cell  responsible  for  reject- 
ing transplanted  organs.  In  addition, 
many  research  facilities  have  been  ex- 
perimenting with  the  drug  in  cormec- 
tion  with  a  variety  of  diseases  includ- 
ing diabetes,  rheumatoid  arthritis,  and 
acquired  immune  deficiency  diseases. 

Sandoz  has  agreed  to  donate  cyclo- 
sporine for  research  being  performed 
at  the  University  of  Minnesota  Medi- 
cal School.  However,  since  cyclospor- 
ine Is  subject  to  a  tariff  of  1.5  percent 
ad  valorem,  shipments  of  the  pharma- 
ceutical are  often  delayed  in  customs 
processing.  Moreover,  the  university  is 
forced  to  divert  its  limited  research 
funding  to  cover  the  cost  of  the  tariff. 

I  believe  the  application  of  the  tariff 
in  this  instance  serves  no  useful  pur- 
pose, and  therefore  I  am  introducing 
this  legislation  to  provide  duty-free 
treatment  for  cyclosporine. 

I  ftsk  imanimous  consent  that  a  copy 
of  the  biU  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  622 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

That  subpart  B  of  part  1  of  the  Appendix 
to  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United  SUtes 
(19  U.S.C.  1202)  U  amended  by  inserting  the 
following  item: 
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Sec.  2.  The  amendment  made  by  the  first 
section  of  this  Act  applies  with  respect  to 
articles  entered,  or  withdrawn  from  ware- 
house for  consumption,  on  or  after  the  fif- 
teenth day  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act.* 


By  Mr.  FORD  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  HoLLiNGS): 
S.  623.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Independ- 
ent Safety  Board  Act  of  1974  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  for  fiscal  years 

1988,  1989,  and  1990,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, Science,  and  Transportation. 

INDEPEITOENT  SAFETY  BOARD  ACT  AMENDMENTS 

•  Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  I>resident,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  to  author- 
ize the  expenditure  of  funds  for  the 
National  Transportation  Safety  Board 
for  fiscal  years  1988  through  1990. 

I  am  pleased  to  be  joined  in  intro- 
ducing the  Independent  Safety  Board 
Act  Amendments  of  1987  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  Conunerce  Committee, 
Senator  Hollings. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  is  virtually 
identical  to  H.R.  4961.  legislation 
which  unanimously  passed  both  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
last  fall.  However,  several  weeks  after 
the  99th  Congress  adjourned,  the 
President  chose  to  veto  H.R.  4961. 
citing  his  belief  that  it  would  author- 
ize excessive  appropriations. 

Mr.  P>resident,  like  our  bill  in  the 
previous  Congress,  this  legislation 
would  provide  funding  necessary  to 
ensure  a  continuation  of  current  pro- 
gram and  staffing  levels.  Specifically, 
our  bill  would  authorize  $26.2  million 
in  fiscal   1988,  $27.5  million  in  fiscal 

1989,  and  $28.8  million  in  1990.  These 
amounts  have  been  increased  over 
those  in  last  year's  bill  to  reflect  the 
mandatory  3-percent  pay  increase 
which  took  effect  on  January  1,  as 
well  as  increased  costs  related  to  the 
new  Federal  employee  retirement  pro- 
gram. 

The  National  Transportation  Safety 
Board  was  created  by  the  Department 
of  Transportation  Act  of  1966.  and  was 
established  as  an  independent  Federal 
agency  by  the  Independent  Safety 
Board  Act  of  1974.  The  Board's  re- 
sponsibilities include  investigating  and 
determining  the  probable  cause  of  ac- 
cidents In  five  transportation  areas: 
aviation,  highways,  raU,  pipeline,  and 


marine.  Following  its  investigations, 
the  Board  also  has  the  responsibility 
of  making  recommendations  to  Feder- 
al. State,  and  local  agencies  to  prevent 
the  recurrence  of  accidents.  The 
Board  is  also  responsible  for  conduct- 
ing special  studies  and  investigations 
on  matters  pertaining  to  transporta- 
tion safety  and  reviewing  and  evaluat- 
ing the  performance  of  other  trans- 
portation agencies  in  achieving  safety. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  past  few  years, 
there  has  been  an  increasing  concern 
with  respect  to  transportation  safety. 
Recent  accidents  in  the  aviation  and 
rail  industries  have  highlighted  the 
paramount  importance  of  safety  and 
the  need  to  do  everything  [>ossible  to 
enhance  the  safe  operation  of  the  vari- 
ous modes  of  transportation. 

The  President  claimed  that  by  veto- 
ing H.R.  4961,  he  was  not  in  any  way 
hindering  the  assurance  of  a  safe 
transportation  system.  However,  I 
take  exception  with  his  statement. 
The  Board  has  repeatedly  said  that 
anything  less  than  the  amounts  in- 
cluded in  our  bill  will  mean  that  an  al- 
ready strained  agency  will  be  forced  to 
do  less— fewer  accident  investigations, 
fewer  safety  recommendations  and  re- 
ports, and  less  information  on  what 
caused  major  transportation  accidents. 
And  less  work  in  this  critical  area  is 
pennywise  and  pound  foolish. 

I  look  forward  to  early  action  on  this 
legislation.  Hearings  will  be  held  this 
week,  at  which  time  we  will  hear  from 
NTSB  Chairman.  James  Burnett.  It  is 
my  hope  that  very  soon  after  that,  the 
Commerce  Committee  can  begin  its 
consideration  of  this  bill  and  we  can 
again  be  assured  of  the  necessary 
funding  for  transportation  safety  and 
accident  investigation. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  623 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Independent 
Safety  Board  Act  Amendments  of  1987". 

Sbc.  2.  Section  304(a)(2)  of  the  Independ- 
ent Safety  Board  Act  of  1974  (49  App. 
U.S.C.  1903(aK2))  is  amended  by  striking 
"and  to  cause  notice  of  the  issuance  and 
availability  of  such  reports  to  be  published 
in  the  Federal  Register". 

Sec.  3.  Section  304(b)(6)  of  the  Independ- 
ent Safety  Board  Act  of  1974  (49  App. 
U.S.C.  1903(b)(6))  is  amended— 

(1)  By  striking  "and"  after  "intangible);": 
and 

(2)  by  irjserting  immediately  before  the 
period  at  the  end  thereof  the  following:  ■; 
and  (H)  require  payment  or  other  appropri- 
ate consideration  from  Federal  agencies  and 
State,  local,  and  foreign  governments  for 
the  reasonable  cost  of  goods  and  services 
supplied  and  to  apply  the  payment  or  con- 
sideration received  to  the  Board's  appropria- 
tioi>8.". 


Sec.  4.  Section  304(b)  of  the  Safety  Board 
Act  of  1974  (49  App.  U.S.C.  1903(b))  to 
amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (10)  as 
paragraph  (11);  and 

(2)  by  inserting  immediately  after  para- 
graph (9)  the  following: 

(10)(A)  The  Board  may  conduct  a  school 
or  schools  for  the  purpose  of  training  em- 
ployees of  the  Board  in  those  subjects  nec- 
essary for  the  proper  performance  of  all  au- 
thorized functions  of  the  Board.  The  Board 
may  also  authorize  attendance  of  other  gov- 
ernmental personnel,  personnel  of  foreign 
governments  or  personnel  from  the  trans- 
portation industry  at  courses  given  In  such 
school  or  schools,  except  that,  if  the  attend- 
ance of  such  persons  increases  the  cost  of 
operation  of  such  school  or  schools,  the 
Board  may  require  the  payment  or  transfer 
of  sufficient  funds  or  other  appropriate  con- 
sideration to  offset  such  increased  costs.  In 
providing  any  training  to  employees  of  the 
Board  or  other  agencies  of  the  Federal  <3ov- 
emment.  the  Board  shall  be  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  chapter  41  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code. 

"(B)  Funds  received  by  the  Board  under 
this  paragraph  shall  be  credited— 

•  (i)  to  appropriations  current  at  the  time 
the  expenditures  are  to  be  or  have  been 
paid; 

•  (ii)  to  appropriations  current  at  the  time 
such  funds  are  received;  or 

■(iii)  in  part,  as  provided  under  clause  (i) 
and  in  parts,  as  provided  under  clause  (ii)  of 
this  subparagraph.". 

Sec.  5.  The  last  sentence  of  section  307(a) 
of  the  Independent  Safety  Board  Act  of 
1974  (49  App.  U.S.C.  1906(a))  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows:  "The  Board  shall  make 
copies  of  each  such  recommendation  and  re- 
sponse to  each  such  recommendation  avail- 
able to  the  public  at  reasonable  costs.". 

Sec  6.  Section  309  of  the  Independent 
Safety  Board  Act  of  1974  (49  App.  U.S.C. 
1907)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "(a)  General  Aothoriza- 
TiON.— "immediately  after  "Sec.  309."; 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  subsection  (a), 
as  so  designated  by  paragraph  (1)  of  this 
section,  the  following;  "There  are  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  for  the  purposes  of 
this  Act  not  to  exceed  $26,200,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1988, 
$27,500,000  for  the  fiscal  year  endii\g  Sep- 
tember 30.  1989.  and  $28,800,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1990,  such 
sums  to  remain  available  until  expended."; 
and 

(3)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 

•(b)  Emergency  Fond.- An  emergency 
fund  of  $1,000,000  is  authorized  for  expendi- 
ture by  the  Board  to  be  avaUable  for  neces- 
sary expenses,  not  otherwise  provided  for, 
of  the  Board  for  accident  investigations. 
There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  establish  such 
emergency  fund  and  to  replenish  such  fund 
armually.  Such  sums  shall  remain  available 
until  expended.  Whenever  the  Board  deter- 
mines to  expend  any  sums  in  the  emergency 
fund,  the  Board  shall  notify  the  appropriate 
committees  of  the  Congress  of  such  determi- 
nation, together  with  an  identification  of 
the  activity  for  which  such  sums  will  be  ex- 
pended, a  justification  for  using  such  sums 
for  such  activity,  and  reasons  why  such  ac- 
tivity ct  jld  not  be  performed  under  the 
amounts  made  available  by  any  act  provid- 
ing annual  authorization  and  appropriations 
of  funds  provided  for  other  activities  of  the 
Board.".* 
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By  Mr.  DANFORTH: 
8.  624.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Intenial 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  disaUow  the 
deduction  of  personal  Interest  for 
yachta,  boats,  and  other  similar  vessels 
used  as  a  second  residence:  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

r  or  DIRKBT  OR  YACHTS, 


Kun.  Aim  smn-AS  VBSSKLS 
«  Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President. 
today  I  Introduce  leclslation  to  close 
the  "yacht  loophole."  For  those  who 
arant  familiar  with  it.  the  yacht  loop- 
hole is  the  provision  of  last  year's  tax 
bill  which  permits  owners  of  yachts 
and  other  boats  to  treat  them  as 
seoMid  hmnes  and  deduct  interest  on 
loans  secured  by  their  boats. 

The  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1986  greatly 
changed  our  tax  laws  governing  the 
deductibility  of  interest.  Under  the 
new  rules,  consumer  interest  is  gener- 
ally nondeductible  with  the  exception 
that  qualified  residence  interest  is  still 
deductible.  Qualified  residence  inter- 
est is  interest  on  debt  secured  by  the 
taxpayer's  principal  or  second  resi- 
dence. The  amount  of  such  debt 
cannot  exceed  the  lesser  of:  First,  the 
fair  market  value  of  the  residence:  or 
second,  the  taxpayer's  cost  basis  for 
the  residence  (including  the  cost  of 
home  improvements),  plus  the  amount 
of  medical  and  educational  expenses 
paid  for  with  the  proceeds  of  the  loan. 
Thus,  taxpayers  can  continue  to 
deduct  interest  on  loans  secured  by 
their  principal  residence  and  one  sec- 
ondary home.  The  problem  arises  in 
the  definition  of  second  homes.  For 
purposes  of  this  rule,  a  second  home 
includes  a  yacht  or  boat  provided  it  is 
equipped  with  cooking  facilities,  a  bed, 
and  a  bathroom. 

The  1986  Tax  Act  eliminated  the  de- 
ductibility of  interest  on  student 
loans,  medical  loans,  and  first  car 
loans,  but  retained  deductibility  of  in- 
terest on  yachts  and  pleasure  boats. 
This  makes  no  sense.  Why  do  we  tell 
American  taxpayers  that  investments 
in  yachts  are  more  important  than  in- 
vestments in  education?  I  don't  believe 
for  a  minute  that  a  majority  of  Con- 
gress would  contend  that  yachts  are 
more  important  than  education  to  the 
future  of  our  country. 

Last  year  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
I  described  this  Issue  as  one  of  fair- 
ness. I  used  the  example  of  Joe  E>okes 
and  Mr.  Gotrocks.  Joe  Doke's  wife  is 
in  the  hospital,  and  he  borrows  money 
to  pay  the  medical  bills.  He  cannot 
deduct  the  interest  on  that  loan.  Mr. 
Gotrocks.  on  the  other  hand,  has  a  60- 
foot  yacht  he  purchased  with  bor- 
rowed money.  Crotrocks  gets  to  deduct 
the  interest  on  his  loan.  Who  are  we 
kidding?  There  is  nothing  remotely 
fair  about  this  situation.  It  is  an  aber- 
ration of  common  sense,  and  American 
taxpayers  deserve  better  and  fairer 
tax  laws. 

Not    all    boatowners    have    60-foot 
yachts,  but  the  size  of  one's  boat  is  not 


the  issue.  The  issue  Is  squarely  one  of 
fairness.  We  have  missed  that  mark  by 
a  nautical  mile. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  not  out  to  get 
boat  owners.  I  am  amazed  at  the 
number  of  phone  calls  and  letters  that 
I  have  received  on  this  topic.  The  im- 
plication made  by  many  of  the  people 
who  have  contacted  me  is  that  a  boat 
should  be  treated  the  same  as  a  second 
home.  Perhaps  these  people  are  right. 
Perhaps  we  should  examine  the  entire 
interest  deductibility  issue  again  and 
the  treatment  of  second  homes  in  par- 
ticular. But  for  now,  I  am  convinced 
that  a  tax  system  that  subsidizes 
yacht  ownership  over  education  is 
flawed  at  its  core.  This  is  an  egregious 
example  of  the  inadequate  job  that  we 
did  in  certain  areas  of  last  year's  tax 
bill,  and  it  is  a  demonstration  of  the 
neeid  to  revisit  some  of  the  decisions 
made. 

I  want  to  emphasize  a  technical,  but 
nevertheless  significant,  aspect  of  my 
bill.  Unlike  many  of  the  provisions  of 
the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1986,  my  bill  is 
not  retroactive.  It  does  not  affect  tax- 
payers who  purchased  boats  in  reli- 
ance on  existing  law.  It  affects  only 
new  boat  owners  and  new  loans.  Spe- 
cifically, my  bill  applies  to  boats  pur- 
chased and  loans  made  after  the  date 
of  enactment.  As  a  practical  matter.  I 
will  offer  this  bill  as  an  amendment  to 
other  tax  legislation  at  which  time  I 
expect  to  change  the  effective  date  to 
the  date  of  committee  or  full  Senate 
action. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  my  bill  be  in- 
cluded in  the  Record  immediately  fol- 
lowing my  statement. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  624 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  1.  SECOND  RESIDENCE  NOT  TO  INCLUDE 
BOATS  FOR  PURPOSES  OF  PERSONAL 
INTEREST  DEDUCTION. 

(a)  In  General.— Subclause  (II)  of  section 
l63(h)(5KA)(i)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1986  (relating  to  definition  of  quali- 
fied residence)  is  amended  by  inserting 
•■(other  than  a  boat  or  similar  vessel)"  after 
"l  other  residence". 

(b)  Effective  Date.— 

(1)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (2), 
the  amendment  made  by  this  section  shall 
apply  to— 

(A)  indebtedness  Incurred  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  and 

(B)  any  indebtedness  incurred  on  or 
before  such  date  which  was  not  secured  by 
the  boat  or  similar  vessel  on  such  date. 

(2)  The  amendment  made  by  this  section 
shall  not  apply  to  the  refinancing  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  incurred 
on  or  before  such  date  if  the  principal 
amount  of  the  refinancing  does  not  exceed 
the  outstanding  principal  amount  of  the  in- 
debtedness being  refinanced  on  the  date  of 
the  refinancing.* 
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:  iy  Mr.  DOMENICI  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Stevens): 
S.  6&S.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971  to  limit 
candidate  expenditures  of  personal 
fundsi  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration. 

LIVmNG  CANOn>ATE  EXPENOITURXS  OF 
PERSONAL  FUNDS 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President, 
many  speeches  discussing  the  need  for 
congressional  campaign  reform  will  be 
made  this  year  on  the  floor  of  the  U.S. 
Senate. 

We  will  hear  a  drumbeat  of  com- 
plaints over  the  evils  that  money 
brings  to  the  electoral  process.  Bills 
have  been  introduced  to  control  this 
type  of  spending  or  that  type  of  spend- 
ing. 
Reform  is  clearly  in  the  wind. 
Yet  every  one  of  these  reforms, 
whether  intended  to  do  so  or  not,  will 
amost  certainly  distort  the  process, 
helping  one  type  of  candidate  or  one 
party,  while  hurting  another. 

ThiB  is  a  complicated  issue,  where 
change  begets  unexpected  results.  I 
doubt  that  many  of  the  reformers  of 
the  seventies  foresaw  the  growth  of 
the  political  action  conmiittees  (PACsl 
of  the  eighties,  a  growth  that  came  di- 
rectly from  reform. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  not  comfortable 
with  the  sharply  escalating  costs  of 
Federal  elections:  I  believe  that  sense 
of  discomfort,  that  unease,  is  shared 
by  most  or  all  of  my  colleagues.  But 
what  do  we  do  about  it? 

As  we  search  for  reforms,  I  believe 
our  goal  must  be  to  create  as  much 
fairness  and  balance  in  our  elections 
as  po6sible. 

"There  is  one  issue  where  imbalance 
certainly  exists,  yet  it  is  an  imbalance 
that  has  been  ignored  in  reform  dis- 
cussions. 

This  issue  involves  the  tremendous 
advantage  available  to  the  very 
wealthy  candidate,  if  that  candidate 
decides  to  spend  large  sums  of  his  or 
her  own  money  on  his  or  her  own  cam- 
paign. 

Betause  of  the  way  electioneering 
laws  have  been  layered  upon  decisions 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  these  candi- 
dates of  wealth  carry  a  distinct  advan- 
tage into  the  voting  booth:  They  can 
spend  to  their  heart's  content,  while 
their  poorer  opponent  faces  legislated 
limits;  on  the  money  he  or  she  can 
raise. 

Unless  we  are  careful,  Mr.  President, 
the  congressional  marketplace  will 
become  a  Gucci  boutique. 

I  am  convinced  that  any  reform 
package  must  address  this  obvious  in- 
equity and,  possibly  even  more  impor- 
tant, that  the  dollar  impact  is  the  in- 
equity in  time.  While  the  wealthy  can- 
didate simply  writes  a  fat  check  to  his 
own  campaign,  the  poorer  candidate 
must  spend  50,  60,  maybe  70  percent 
of  his  or  her  time  and  energy  scroung- 
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ing  for  the 
compete. 

My  colleagues  know  I  am  not  a 
wealthy  man.  I  do  not,  in  any  way,  dis- 
parage the  right  of  a  person  of  wealth 
to  nm  for  public  office,  whether  great 
or  small. 

But  I  believe— and  I  believe  deeply— 
that  in  a  democracy  we  must  not  allow 
individuals  who  control  vast  wealth  to 
enter  the  election  booth  with  a  big, 
sometimes  unassailable,  advantage. 

Put  simply,  the  U.S.  Senate  must 
never  be  allowed  to  become  a  House  of 
Lords. 

To  correct  this  inequity,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  send  a  bill  to  the  desk,  a  bill  de- 
signed to  restore  a  greater  balance  of 
opportunity  between  the  candidates  of 
wealth  and  the  rest  of  us. 

This  bUl  will  not  be  the  answer  to  all 
our  election  financing  problems.  That 
issue  is  too  complex.  But  it  will  plug 
what  has  become  one  of  the  most 
unfair,  most  dangerous  leaks  in  the 
entire  process. 

Before  explaining  the  specifics  of 
my  bill,  I  need  to  discuss  how  the  cur- 
rent law  operates.  This  law  was  writ- 
ten in  1974,  and  has,  with  one  major 
exception,  remained  static  for  13 
years. 

What  we  in  the  Congress  did  in  1974 
was  impose  personal  limits  on  cam- 
paign financing.  Personal  contribu- 
tions, including  those  by  individuals  to 
their  own  campaigns,  were  limited  to 
$1,000  per  election:  $1,000  for  a  pri- 
mary; $1,000  for  a  general  election. 

The  overall  limit  an  individual  could 
contribute  annually  to  all  Federal 
elections— candidates,  PACs,  and  na- 
tional committees— was  set  at  $25,000. 

And  PAC  contributions  were  limited 
to  $5,000  per  candidate  per  race. 

Those  figures  soimded  reasonable. 
That  approach  did  not  provide  the 
perfect  solution  to  the  vexing  problem 
of  campaign  financing,  but  at  least 
that  approach  offered  a  solution 
which  was  balanced,  one  with  reasona- 
ble limits  for  everyone. 

The  scale  of  fairness  remained  in 
balance  until  1976,  when  the  Supreme 
Court  found  that  a  spending  limit  on 
the  candidate  himself  was  unconstitu- 
tional, as  it  limited  the  candidate's 
first  amendment  rights  to  present  his 
own  views  to  the  public. 

The  result:  Candidates  of  wealth 
could  now  heap  family  treasure  onto 
their  effort  to  attain  public  office, 
while  the  opponent  continued  to  con- 
front those  rather  tight  1974  financing 
restrictions. 

I  shall  not  present  a  laundry  list  of 
the  personal  wealth  that  has  been 
pumped  into  campaigns  for  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives  in 
recent  years.  It  has  been  considerable. 
Personal  expenditures  in  the  range  of 
$5  million  to  $10  million  have  occurred 
on  several  occasions. 

Some  won  and  some  lost.  But  let  me 
underline  this  point:  The  opponents  in 


each  of  those  races  were  forced  to  seek 
their  financing— and  to  spend  lots  of 
time  doing  it — from  thousands  of 
smaller  contributors. 

That's  not  all  bad,  of  course.  I  am 
proud  of  the  fact  that  20,000  individ- 
uals contributed  to  my  1984  campaign 
for  reelection,  providing  70  percent  of 
the  money  I  was  able  to  raise. 

Nevertheless,  the  potential  that 
family  wealth  can  be  used  to  purchase 
a  seat  in  this  Chamber  remains  ever 
present.  It  is  a  [>ossibility  that  runs 
coimter  to  the  philosophy  of  a  democ- 
racy. It  is  a  possibility  we  must  strug- 
gle to  lessen. 

It  is  not  easy  to  craft  a  path  to  fair- 
ness, one  that  is  clearly  constitutional, 
one  that  will  restore  the  balance  be- 
tween candidates  of  wealth  and  the 
rest  of  us. 

But  despite  that  difficulty,  we  must 
try.  This  bill  represents  that  effort, 
that  search  for  balance. 

How  does  my  bill  work?  First,  we 
must  remember  that  the  Court  has 
said  there  is  no  legal  way  to  restrict 
the  total  number  of  dollars  a  candi- 
date can  spend  on  his  own  campaign. 
So  we  must  deal  with  the  alternative, 
making  it  easier  for  the  opponent  to 
compete,  loosening  the  constraints  on 
the  nonwealthy  opponent. 

Under  my  proposal,  the  current 
dollar  PAC  and  individual  spending 
limits  will  remain  effective  and  un- 
changed, so  long  as  all  candidates  in  a 
race  hold  to  certain  limits  in  their  per- 
sonal spending. 

But  should  a  wealthy  candidate  un- 
leash the  family  wallet,  my  bill  would 
loosen  the  current  financing  limits  on 
the  opponent.  These  limits  would  not 
be  loosened  for  the  wealthy  candidate, 
only  the  opposition. 

Specifically,  my  bill  requires  that, 
within  15  days  after  a  Senatorial  can- 
didate qualifies  for  the  ballot,  that 
candidate  must  file  a  statement  with 
the  Federal  Election  Commission. 

In  that  statement,  the  candidate 
must  declare  whether  he  or  she  in- 
tends to  spend  a  total  of  $250,000  or 
more  in  personal  and  family  funds 
during  the  campaign.  This  total  would 
include  loans  to  the  campaign. 

A  candidate  who  fails  to  file  a  decla- 
ration is  assumed  to  plan  to  exceed 
the  $250,000  limit. 

I  wish  to  reiterate  this  point:  If  all 
candidates  hold  to  their  low-spending 
promises,  then  current  contribution 
limits  are  maintained:  this  bill  will 
have  no  effect  whatsoever  on  those 
limits. 

But  if  a  candidate  decides  to  exceed 
the  $250,000  limit,  the  opponents  in 
that  race— whether  it  is  a  primary  or 
the  general  election— will  be  permitted 
special,  higher  limits  on  contributions: 

The  individual  contribution  limit  for 
the  low-spending  opponent  in  that 
campaign  only  would  be  raised  to 
$10,000  from  the  current  $1,000; 


The  current  limit  of  $5,000  for  a 
single  PAC  would  also  l>e  increased  to 
$10,000; 

The  over-all,  per-person  cap  of 
$25,000  would  be  increased  to  $37,500. 
with  the  increase  available  only— I 
repeat,  only— for  donations  to  candi- 
dates nmning  against  those  declared 
big-spenders; 

Should  a  candidate  change  his  or 
her  mind  and  breach  the  $250,000  bar- 
rier once  the  campaign  is  under  way, 
the  candidate  must  notify  Federal  au- 
thorities and  the  opposition  within  24 
hours  by  certified  mail;  and 

Should  the  wealthy  candidate  lose  in 
the  primary,  the  contribution  limita- 
tions would  drop  back  to  current  limi- 
tations for  the  general  election. 

This  approach  has  grown  from  two 
thoughts:  The  need  to  minimize  the 
dollar  advantage  of  enormous  wealth, 
together  with  the  concurrent  need  to 
maximize  the  opponent's  time  pursu- 
ing a  campaign  on  the  issues,  rather 
than  caught  in  the  quicl^sand  of  fiuid- 
raising. 

I  should  also  point  out  that  the 
$250,000  ceiling  is  arbitrary.  I  selected 
it  as  a  level  that,  while  representing  a 
small  percentage  of  the  cost  of  most 
Senate  campaigns  these  days,  still  is 
well  beyond  the  means  of  most  candi- 
dates for  the  Senate. 

My  bill  also  deals  with  the  problem 
of  a  last-minute  deluge  of  money.  My 
bill  prohibits— I  repeat,  any— personal 
contributions  or  loans  by  any  candi- 
date or  the  candidate's  family  during 
the  final  60  days  before  any  election, 
regardless  of  whether  the  candidate 
has  reached  the  $250,000  limit. 

Thus,  all  candidates  can  be  assured 
they  will  not  confront  a  last  minute 
deluge  of  family  money,  money  the 
poorer  opponent  could  never  offset 
with  last-minute  contributions,  even 
with  the  higher  limits. 

Further,  no  candidate  may  recoup 
personal  contributions,  or  repay  per- 
sonal loans,  through  the  use  of  cam- 
paign contributions  once  the  election 
has  passed.  This  would  prohibit  the 
wealthy  candidate  lending  vast  sums 
to  the  campaign,  then  recovering  the 
money  through  unlimited  PAC  re- 
ceipts after  the  election. 

This  entire  approach,  I  will  be  the 
first  to  admit,  may  not  be  perfect.  But 
it  represents  what  I  view  as  a  good, 
solid  start  toward  eliminating  much  of 
the  bias  inherent  in  the  existing  Fed- 
eral election  financing  process. 

Forcing  a  candidate  to  disclose 
intent  will  not  curb  such  spending, 
particularly  if  the  rich  candidate  expe- 
riences difficulties  raising  funds.  But 
it  will  move  us  somewhat  away  from 
silver-spoon  campaigns. 

Is  this  bill  aimed  at  wealthy  col- 
leagues in  the  Senate?  No;  I  don't 
think  so.  That  certainly  is  not  the 
intent.  I  would  guess  that  most  of  the 
very  wealthy  Members  of  the  Senate 
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would  not  object  to  this  legislation.  I 
tbtnkstbey  would  recognize  the  imbal- 
anee  that  ezlits. 

Mr.  Preildent.  nearly  a  century  ago, 
tn  18M.  Andrew  Carnegie  wrote  that 
there  were  three  ways  to  dispose  of 
surplus  wealth:  "It  can  be  left  to  the 
families  of  the  decendents;  or  it  can  be 
bequeathed  for  public  purposes:  or.  fi- 
nally, it  can  be  administered  during 
their  Uvea  by  Its  possessors." 

Carnegie,  during  his  lifetime,  gave 
away  $350  million.  He  built  libraries. 
He  financed  church  organs.  He  gave 
giants  to  ooUeges  and  universities.  He 
set  up  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for 
the  Advancement  of  Teaching,  and 
the  Endowment  for  International 
Peace. 

Yet  what  Carnegie  spent  during  a 
lifetime  was  exceeded  last  faU  in  30- 
second  spots,  bumper  stickers,  and 
deoUon  consultants  to  elect  468  per- 
sons to  the  n.S.  Congress. 

Unless  we  return  some  balance  to 
the  process,  a  latter  day  Carnegie 
might  be  tempted  to  imur  his  family 
treasury  into  a  race  for  Congress. 
sweeping  aside  any  responsible  alter- 
native. Ttiere  would  be  nothing  we 
could  do  about  it. 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  study  and  support  this  legislation. 

I  »haii  take  a  couple  of  minutes  to 
teU  the  Senate  what  this  bill  does. 
Campaign  finance  reform  is  in  the  air. 
We  are  now  talking  about  the  fact 
that  it  costs  too  much  to  nm  cam- 
paigns. The  Senator  from  New  Mexico, 
I  believe,  is  known  in  the  Senate  to  be 
am<»>g  the  Senators  who  are  not  rich. 
I  have  nothing  against  richness.  I 
have  nothing  against  Members  of  the 
Senate  who.  either  on  their  own  or  by 
inholtanee.  are  either  millionaires  or 
multlmillioaafres.  It  would  not  even 
bother  me  if  they  are  hundred  million- 
aires. 

On  the  other  hand,  what  this  bill  is 
trying  to  create  is  some  fairness  in  the 
i—wip^ign  laws  of  this  land.  We  have 
seen  in  the  past  decade  individual  can- 
didaites  for  the  Senate,  who  have  won 
and  are  among  my  best  friends,  who 
spent  $3  million  of  their  own  money  to 
get  here.  Others  spent  $5  million  of 
their  own  money.  I  think  the  record 
would  reveal  that  perhaps  as  much  as 
$11  or  $12  million  of  one's  own  money 
has  been  spent  in  an  election  cam- 
paign. 

Now.  Bfr.  President,  I  am  a  lawyer.  I 
do  not  practice  that  profession  any 
longer,  but  I  imderstand  that  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  has  said  that  imder 
our  Constitution  you  cannot  preclude 
somebody  seeking  election  from  spend- 
ing as  much  of  their  own  money  as 
they  want. 

So  I  have  been  wondering  how  we 
can  in  the  process  of  reform  do  some- 
tiling  to  assure  tliat  constitutional 
right,  but  make  it  come  out  just  a 
little  more  fairly.  So  I  am  introducing 
a  biU.  wliich  I  believe  has  a  reasonable 


chance  of  making  those  men  and 
women  who  in  the  future  seek  to  run 
for  the  U.S.  Senate  and  spend  millions 
of  dollars  of  their  own  money  think 
twice  before  they  unleash  the  family 
treasury. 

My  bill  is  a  very  simple  one.  It  says 
that  if  you  are  going  to  spend  over 
$250,000  of  your  own  or  family  money 
in  a  campaign  to  become  a  U.S.  Sena- 
tor, you  have  to  declare  publicly  you 
to  intend  to  do  that.  The  bill  goes  into 
detail  as  to  when  you  must  declare 
that  you  intend  to  spend  more  than 
$250,000  of  your  own  money. 

If  that  declaration  is  filed,  it  is  taken 
as  a  clear  indication  that  that  person 
with  a  lot  of  money  Intends  to  spend 
It,  and  so  we  say  to  those  who  have  to 
run  against  a  candidate,  man  or 
woman,  who  says,  "I  am  going  to 
spend  a  lot  of  my  own  money,"  "We 
want  to  give  you  a  fair  shot  at  compet- 
ing." The  way  we  are  going  to  do  that 
is  to  make  it  easier  for  that  person 
running  against  the  rich  candidate  to 
raise  money.  One,  we  are  going  to  raise 
the  limit  from  $1,000  to  $10,000  that 
the  person  running  wants  to  help  in 
that  campaign. 

I  think  that  is  a  very  good  approach. 
It  sends  a  message  to  somebody  who 
wants  to  spend  a  lot  of  their  own 
money,  "Your  opponent  can  go  to  a  lot 
of  Americans  and  instead  of  getting 
just  $1,000  from  each  one  and  spend- 
ing hours  and  hours  of  time,  they  are 
going  to  be  able  to  get  $10,000  from 
any  given  American  for  a  primary  and 
a  general  election." 

Second,  we  are  going  to  say  to  that 
American  who  does  not  have  a  lot  of 
money,  "You  can  raise  twice  as  much 
money  from  any  political  action  group 
as  you  could  have  under  normal  law,  if 
your  opponent  was  a  rich  man  or  a 
rich  woman  who  chooses  to  use  his  or 
her  own  wealth  to  nm  against  you." 

I  think  those  are  effective  disincen- 
tives for  those  who  would  use  their 
own  personal  wealth  to  try  to  get 
elected. 

And  then  it  seemed  to  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  that  another  very 
interesting  thing  was  happening  in 
these  elections;  candidates  go  out  and 
borrow  money  under  their  own  name 
and  then  they  win  the  election. 

Interestingly  enough,  they  have  won 
the  election,  an  election  financed  on 
borrowing  money.  This  bill  says  that  if 
you  happen  to  be  one  of  those  win- 
ners, you  cannot,  after  the  campaign  is 
over,  go  out  and  solicit  political  action 
money  to  pay  off  your  debt. 

I  think  that  is  a  rather  exciting  con- 
cept. If  you  are  going  to  use  your  own 
money  to  win  one  of  these  seats,  you 
cannot  take  the  office  and  then  go 
into  the  American  lobbying  market- 
place and  pay  off  your  debts.  You 
won't  be  able  to  say,  "I  put  my  John 
Henry  on  the  note.  Now  you  linow  I 
am  a  Senator.  You  give  me  contribu- 
tions to  pay  back  my  debt  so  that  I 


will  not  have  to  pay  back  the  bank  on 
my  o«nx" 

Now.  frankly,  some  will  say  that 
maybe  the  third  part  of  this  bill  may 
not  be  constitutional.  I  believe  it  is.  In 
fact,  I  would  relish  the  D.S.  Supreme 
Count  passing  on  that  one.  It  seems  to 
me  it  is  simple,  very  easy.  It  is  fairness. 
It  is  preventing  rich  people  for  riding 
borrowed  money  in  the  waning  days  of 
a  campaign,  money  they  will  pay  off 
with  political  action  funds  after  taking 
their  seat  in  the  Senate,  a  seat  with 
extraordinary  power  of  persuasion. 

I  am  not  trying  to  spend  more 
money  on  campaigns.  I  am  merely 
saying  that  when  rich  Americans  can 
spend  all  they  want,  all  they  can 
afford,  and  their  opposition  must 
spend  huge  amounts  of  time  trying  to 
raise  money  to  compete  with  them, 
the  opposition  deserves  a  break. 

My  bill  puts  a  disincentive  in, 
making  it  easier  for  the  not-so-rich 
person  to  raise  substantial  amounts  of 
money  to  compete  with  the  very  rich 
people  who  seek  to  use  their  own 
money  to  become  a  U.S.  Senator. 

I  understand  that  there  will  be  full 
hearings  on  reform  in  the  next  few 
days.  I  am  proud  to  introduce  the  bill 
tod^,  and  I  will  circulate  a  "Dear  Col- 
league" letter  soon.  I  intend  to  bring 
this  matter  to  the  attention  of  the 
Rules  Committee  as  part  of  real 
reform. 

If  there  is  to  be  fair  play  for  the  av- 
erage candidate,  we  must  remove  the 
built-in  bias  in  favor  of  the  very,  very 
wealthy  running  for  this  job. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  text  of 
the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  625 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  I 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 315  of  the  Federal  Election  Campaign 
Act  of  1971  (2  U.S.C.  441a)  is  amended  by 
addilig  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(axiKA)  Within  15  days  after  a  candi- 
date qualifies  for  the  ballot,  under  applica- 
ble 6tate  law.  for  each  election  under  this 
Act.  such  candidate  shall  file  with  the  Com- 
mission, a  declaration  stating  whether  or 
not  such  candidate  intends  to  expend,  in  the 
aggregate,  $250,000  or  more  from  his  per- 
sonal funds,  or  the  funds  in  his  immediate 
family,  or  incur  personal  loans  in  excess  of 
such  amount,  in  connection  with  his  cam- 
pai^i  for  such  office. 

"(B)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  'im-  I 
mediate  family'  means  a  candidate's  spouse,  | 
and  any  child,  stepchild,  parent,  grandpar- 
ent, brother,  sister,  half-brother,   or  half- 1 
sister  of  the  candidate,  and  the  spouse  of 
any  such  person  and  any  child,  stepchild, 
parent,  grandparent,  brother,  half-bother, 
sister,    or    half-sister    of    the    candidate's 
spouse,  and  the  spouse  of  any  such  person. 
"(C)  The  statement  required  by  this  sub- 
section shall  be  in  such  form,  and  contain  | 
sucti  information,  as  the  Commission  may, 
by  regulation,  require. 
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"(2)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  tn  any  election  in  which  a  candidate 
declares  that  he  Intends  to  expend  more 
than  $250,000,  or  intends  to  incur  personal 
loans  in  excess  of  such  $250,000  or  does 
expend  or  incur  loans  in  excess  of  such 
amount,  or  fails  to  file  the  declaration  re- 
quired by  this  subsection,  the  limitations  on 
contributions  in  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion, as  they  apply  to  all  other  individuals 
running  for  such  office  shall  be  increased 
for  such  election  as  follows: 

"(A)  The  limitations  provided  in  subsec- 
tion (a)(2)(A)  shall  be  Increased  to  an 
amount  equal  to  200  percent  of  such  limita- 
tion, 

"(B)  The  limitations  provided  in  subsec- 
tion (a)(lKA)  shall  be  increased  to  an 
amount  equal  to  1000  percent  of  such  limi- 
tation, and 

"(C)  The  limitations  provided  in  subsec- 
tion (aK3)  shall  be  increased  to  an  amount 

I  equal  to  150  percent  of  such  limitation,  but 
only  to  the  extent  that  contributions  above 

I  such  limitation  are  made  to  candidates  af- 
fected by  the  Increased  levels  provided  in 

I  subparagraphs  (A)  and  (B). 

"(3)  If  the  limitations  in  this  section  are 

I  increased  pursuant  to  paragraph  (2)  for  a 
convention  or  a  primary  election  as  they 
relate  to  an  individual  candidate,  and  such 
individual  candidate  is  not  a  candidate  in 
any  subsequent  election  in  such  campaign, 
including  the  general  election,  the  provi- 
sions of  subparagraphs  (A)  and  (B)  of  para- 

I  graph  (2)  shall  cease  to  apply. 
"(4)  Any  candidate  who— 
"(A)  declares,  pursuant  to  paragraph  (1) 

I  that  he  does  not  intend  to  spend,  in  the  ag- 
gregate, $250,000  or  more  from  his  personal 
funds  or  the  funds  of  his  immediate  family 

lor  incur  personal  loans  in  excess  of  such 

I  amount  in  cormection  with  his  campaign; 

land 

"(B)   subsequently   does  spend   or   incur 

I  loans  in  excess  of  such  amount,  or  intends 

I  to  spend  or  incur  loans  in  excess  of  such 

I  amount. 

shall  notify  and  file  an  amended  declaration 
with  the  Commission  and  shall  notify  all 
other  candidates  for  such  office  within  24 
hours  after  changing  such  declaration  or  ex- 
ceeding such  limits,  whichever  first  occurs, 
by  sending  such  notice  by  certified  mail, 
return  receipt  requested. 

"(5)  Any  candidate  who  maizes  expendi- 
tures from  his  personal  funds  or  the  person- 
al funds  of  his  immediate  family,  or  incurs 
personal  loans  in  connection  with  his  cam- 
paign for  election  to  office  shall  not  repay, 
either  directly  or  indirectly,  such  loan  for 
such  ex[}enditures.  to  himself  or  to  his  im- 
mediate family,  from  any  contributions 
made  to  such  candidate  or  any  authorized 
committee  of  such  candidate,  if  such  contri- 
bution was  made  after  the  date  of  such  elec- 
tion. 

"(6)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  no  candidate  may  make  expenditures 
from  his  personal  funds  or  the  personal 
fimds  of  his  inunediate  family,  or  incur  per- 
sonal loans  in  connecton  with  his  campaign 
for  election  to  such  office  at  any  time  after 
60  days  before  the  date  of  such  election. 
The  provisions  of  this  paragraph  shall  apply 
to  all  candidates  regardless  of  whether  such 
candidate  has  reached  the  limits  provided  in 
this  subsection. 

"(7)  The  Commission  shall  take  such 
action  as  it  deems  necessary  under  the  en- 
forcement provisions  of  this  Act  to  assure 
compliance  with  the  provisions  of  this  sub- 
section.". 


By  Mr.  BRADLEY  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Ladtenberg,     Mr.  Mothi- 
HAW.  Mr.  D'Amato.  Mr.  Ford, 
Mr.     Hecrt,    Mr.    Dodd.    Mr. 
WiRTH.  Mr.  METZENBAnx,  and 
Mr.  Johnston): 
S.  626.  A  bUl  to  prohibit  the  imposi- 
tion of  a  fee  at  the  Statue  of  Liberty 
National    Monument,    and    for   other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources. 

PROHIBrriNG  Ml  EltTRT  FEE  AT  THE  STATUE  OF 
LIBERTY  NATIOHAL  If ONUKKlrr 

•  Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  im- 
migrants no  longer  pass  through  the 
Great  HaU  on  Ellis  Island  in  New  York 
or  witness  firsthand  from  steamer 
decks  the  Statue  of  Liberty's  light  of 
freedom  and  welcome.  But  for  all 
Americans,  immigrants  and  visitors. 
Lady  Liberty  remains  the  preeminent 
symbol  of  the  promise  of  American 
life.  The  statue  represents  hope  and 
opportunity,  racial  harmony  and  com- 
passion. The  base  of  the  statue  appro- 
priately houses  the  American  Museum 
of  Immigration,  a  museum  which  cele- 
brates and  commemorates  the  immi- 
grants' presence  in  our  society. 

The  statue  belongs  to  all  of  us  and 
Americans  demonstrated  their  power- 
ful feelings  toward  her  in  the  outpour- 
ing of  public  donations  which  financed 
Lady  Liberty's  dramatic  renovation. 
Until  last  month,  most  visitors  to  the 
statue  had  to  pay  $3.25  per  person  to 
ride  the  ferry  to  Liberty  Island.  If 
they  wanted  to  ride  the  elevator  to  the 
statue's  ol}servation  deck,  they  might 
have  paid  an  additional  quarter.  But 
access  to  the  statue  itself  and  to  the 
American  Museum  of  Immigration  was 
appropriately  free. 

Starting  last  month,  however,  an  en- 
trance fee  of  $1  per  person  has  been 
levied  on  each  visitor  to  the  statue  or 
the  Museum  of  Immigration.  Mr. 
President,  this  new  entrance  fee,  small 
though  it  is,  is  inappropriate  and  ill- 
conceived.  It  is  an  insult  to  the  coun- 
try and  to  the  American  people  who 
have  always  contributed  so  generously 
to  the  statue. 

Today,  I  am  introducing  legislation 
to  repeal  this  new  entrance  fee.  Sena- 
tors LAUTENBERG.  MOYNIHAN,  D'AlCATO. 

Ford.  Hecht.  Dodd.  Wirth.  Metz- 
ENBAUM.  and  Johnston,  are  joining  me 
as  cosponsors.  The  legislation  has  one 
purpose,  to  remove  the  new  $1  en- 
trance fee  at  the  Statue  of  Liberty.  It 
will  not  affect  entrance  fees  at  any 
other  national  park— including  several 
in  New  Jersey  which  also  saw  in- 
creased fees  last  month. 

The  Statue  of  Liberty  was  never  in- 
tended as  a  revenue  source  for  the 
U.S.  Government.  In  light  of  its  high 
purpose  and  message,  people  should  be 
encouraged,  not  discouraged,  from  vis- 
iting the  statue.  And.  given  sufficient 
opportunity,  the  public  will  give  freely 
to  maintain  the  statue,  as  they  have  so 
generously  in  the  past. 


Lady  Liberty  says  at  her  base.  "Give 
me  your  tired,  your  poor,  your  hud- 
dled masses  yearning  to  breathe  free 
.  .  ."  She  should  not  say.  "Give  me  a 
buck." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  for  the  text 
of  the  legislation  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  lieing  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  626 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  AstemMed,  That  not- 
withstanding any  other  provision  of  law, 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  not  charge 
any  entrance  or  admission  fee  at  the  Statue 
of  Liberty  National  Monument,  New  Jersey 
and  New  York.e 

•  Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  speak  for  a  moment  in 
sponsorship  of  S.  626,  a  bill  requiring 
the  removal  of  the  recently  instated 
entrance  fee  at  the  Statue  of  Liberty 
National  Monument. 

As  part  of  the  fiscal  year  1987  appro- 
priations bill.  Congress  granted  the 
Park  Service  authority  to  impose  new 
entrance  fees  and  to  raise  existing 
ones  for  our  national  parks  and  monu- 
ments. We  made  it  abundantly  clear, 
however,  that  this  should  not  apply  to 
urban  parks.  These  parks  receive  a  dis- 
tinctly different  type  of  visitor  than 
Yellowstone  or  the  Grand  Canyon, 
and  recognizing  this  the  Congress 
chose  specifically  to  exempt  them 
from  any  fee.  Many  of  these  are  sites 
of  great  historic  importance,  part  of 
our  collective  past,  and  it  is  only  rea- 
sonable that  the  public  should  contin- 
ue to  have  access  to  them  without  re- 
strictions. 

And  now  the  Park  Service,  unbeliev- 
able as  it  may  seem,  has  determined 
that  the  Statue  of  Liberty  is  not  an 
"urban  park!"  I  think  it  is  fair  to  say 
that  New  York  City  and  its  environs 
constitute  one  of  the  largest  metropol- 
itan areas  in  the  United  States  and 
urban  certainly  is  a  word  that  proper- 
ly describes  this  environment.  Liberty 
Island,  on  which  the  statue  rests,  is 
surrounded  by  Staten  Island,  Brook- 
lyn, Jersey  City  and  the  island  of  Man- 
hattan. That  is  a  rather  urban  set  of 
neighbors. 

And  any  entrance  fee  aside,  the 
Statue  of  Liberty  is  already  one  of  the 
more  costly  of  our  national  partus  or 
monuments  to  visit— the  boat  ride 
alone  costs  over  $3  per  person.  For  a 
large  family  this  can  be  quite  an  ex- 
pense. Moreover,  people  from  all  parts 
of  the  coimtry  donated  over  $70  mil- 
lion to  restore  the  statue  and  the  fa- 
cilities on  Liberty  Island  to  their 
former  state.  It  is  clear  that  the  public 
has  already  provided  ample  financial 
support  for  the  statue— indeed,  the 
Statue  of  Liberty  Foimdation,  a  pri- 
vately funded  organization,  gave  $6 
million  directly  to  the  Park  Service  in 
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19M  to  cover  the  Oovemment's  share 
of  tlie  project.  This  accounts  for  more 
than  a  few  yean  worth  of  $1  entrance 
fees. 

Mr.  Presldeiit,  the  public  has  done 
lU  part  When  we  gave  the  Park  Serv- 
ice auth<a1ty  to  impose  new  fees  I  do 
not  t>*<"fc  anyone  anticipated  this  out- 
oteae.  We  diould  correct  the  situation 
forthwith,  and  I  therefore  urge  the 
Immediate   adoption  of   this   legisla- 


•  Ifr.  MXTZJENBAUM.  Mr.  President. 
I  am  pleased  to  coq^onsor  legislation 
betnc  introduced  today  by  my  dlstin- 
gutahed  ooUeacue.  Senator  Bnx  Brad- 
LST.  His  ran,  S.  62«.  rescinds  the  $1  per 
person  entnuaoe  fee  for  visitors  to  the 
Statue  of  liberty,  which  took  effect 
last  month. 

When  Congress  approved  legislation 
i»«t  year  to  temporarily  increase  the 
UK  of  oalrance  fees  at  national  park 
sites,  it  admowledged  the  serious 
budget  crisis  facing  this  Nation.  In 
some  instances,  user  fees  are  a  sensible 
•IHiroach  to  providing  services  without 
draining  the  Federal  Treasury. 

But  the  Statue  of  Liberty  is  a  special 
case.  Its  very  words  say  it  aU:  "Give 
me  your  tired,  your  poor,  your  hud- 
dled masses  yearning  to  be  frees  .  . 
In  fact,  of  aU  American  s3nnbols,  the 
Statue  of  liberty  may  best  represent 
the  great  American  ideal  of  freedom 
and  e<iuality  for  all.  and  the  public 
should  always  enjoy  imrestricted 
access  to  it. 

Millions  of  Americans  donated  their 
pennies  and  dollars  last  year  to  ren- 
ovate the  statue.  The  overwhelming 
public  reqxmse  shows  that  Americans 
considn  liberty  their  statue.  Everyone 
rejoiced  when  at  last  the  work  was 
completed  and  unveiled  last  July. 

It  Is  totally  inappropriate  to  charge 
the  public  for  admission  to  their 
statue.  You  can't  put  a  price  tag  on 
liberty. 

This  bill  will  correct  an  earUer  over- 
sight and  allow  Lady  Liberty  to 
remain  free.* 

•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  in  support  of  the  legislation 
being  introduced  by  my  distinguished 
ocrileague  from  New  Jersey,  Senator 
Braolkt.  I  commend  him  for  his  lead- 
ership on  this  issue. 

The  bill  being  introduced  today.  Mr. 
President,  concerns  a  symbol  of  free- 
dom to  citizens  throughout  our  coun- 
try and  our  world— the  Statue  of  Lib- 
erty. Last  year,  in  a  national  outpour- 
ing of  ifflvate  sector  support,  the 
statue  was  refurbished  so  visitors  can 
continue  to  enjoy  its  l>eauty  for  years 
to  come.  However,  the  Park  Service  re- 
cently said  that  visitors  could  do  so 
only  if  they  paid  a  $1  entrance  fee. 

The  bOl  we  are  introducing  today  re- 
pe^  this  fee.  We  feel  very  strongly 
that  the  Statue  of  Liberty  should  be 
exempt  from  any  entrance  charge. 

Although  the  fiscal  year  1987  con- 
tinuing appropriations  bill  gave  the 


Park  Service  the  legal  authority  to 
charge  such  a  fee  diu-ing  fiscal  year 
1987,  in  passing  this  bill  the  Congress 
recognized  the  potential  need  for  ex- 
emptions and  did  exempt  urban  parks 
from  this  authority.  We  believe  that 
the  Statue  of  Liberty  should  be  ex- 
empted under  the  same  authority 
given  to  exempt  urban  partes.  Howev- 
er, the  Park  Service  has  not  Included 
the  Statue  of  Liberty  under  Its  defini- 
tion of  an  urban  park. 

Also,  the  Stetue  of  Liberty  is  clearly 
a  special  case  because  of  the  volume  of 
private  sector  support  it  has  already 
received.  The  Statue  of  Liberty  Foun- 
dation spent  over  $70  million  on  the 
restoration  of  the  statue,  and  in  fiscal 
year  1986  they  provided  $6  million  di- 
rectly to  the  Park  Service  to  cover  the 
Park  Service's  share  of  the  restora- 
tion. To  then  ask  the  public,  which 
has  already  provided  tremendous  sup- 
port for  the  statue  on  a  voluntary 
basis,  to  turn  around  and  pay  an  en- 
trance fee  to  visit  the  statue  clearly  ig- 
nores this  contribution. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  not  simply  a 
New  York  issue.  Nor  is  it  simply  a  New 
Jersey  issue.  It  is  a  national  issue 
which  touches  everyone  who  views  the 
statue  as  a  national  symbol  for  the 
people  of  this  Nation  and  this  world.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  join  in  cospon- 
soring  this  legislation.* 
•  Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  I*resident. 
I  am  pleased  to  join  my  New  Jersey 
colleague.  Senator  Bradley  in  intro- 
ducing legislation  to  prohibit  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service  from  charging  an 
entrance  fee  to  visitors  to  the  Statue 
of  Liberty,  one  of  our  greatest  nation- 
al treasures. 

Recently,  Mr.  President,  the  Park 
Service  imposed  a  $1  entrance  fee 
upon  visitors  to  the  statue.  I  strongly 
opposed  this  decision.  As  I  said  in  a 
letter  to  Park  Service  Director  Mott, 
by  charging  admission  to  the  statue, 
the  very  symbol  of  the  land  of  the  free 
will  not  be  free  at  all. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  Senate  will 
act  quickly  to  approve  this  legislation. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  in  cospon- 
soring  this  important  measure.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  letter  to 
Park  Service  Director  Mott  be  inserted 
in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record  as  follows: 

U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC,  February  13,  1987. 
Mr.  William  I»knw  Mott,  Jr., 
Director,    National    Park   Service,    Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior.  Washington,  DC. 
Dear  Mh.  Mott:  I  am  writing  to  inform 
you  of  my  disapproval  of  the  Park  Service's 
policy  of  implementing  or  increasing  en- 
trance fees  at  several  of  our  national  parks, 
particularly  the  Statue  of  Liberty. 

Citizens  and  visitors  from  foreign  coun- 
tries now  will  have  to  pay  to  see  one  of  our 
nation's  national  treasures.  The  very  symbol 
of  the  land  of  the  free  will  not  be  free  at  all. 
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I  ata  committed  to  a  responsible  fiscal 
policy,  but  not  to  one  that  puts  a  price  tag 
on  oar  heritage.  I  urge  you  to  reconsider 
this  action  and  to  provide  me  with  an  expla- 
nation of  how  the  additional  revenue  will  be 
used  by  the  Park  Service. 
Sincerely, 

I  PKANK  R.  LADTKmKRG.* 

By  Mr.  PELL: 
S.  627.  A  bill  to  authorize  grants  to 
States  to  enable  States  and  local  edu- 
cational agencies  to  meet  priority  edu- 
cational needs  in  the  areas  of  school 
dropouts,  programs  to  combat  illiter- 
acy, programs  for  the  gifted  and  tal- 
ented, for  basic  skills  instruction  for 
secondary  school  students,  and  for 
school  library  resources,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Human  Resources. 

TJUtCKTED  EDCCATIONAI.  ASSISTANCE  ACT 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  it  is  with 
great  pleasure  that  I  am  reintroducing 
the  Targeted  Educational  Assistance 
Act.  This  legislation  restricts  use  of 
funds  under  the  chapter  2  block  grant 
to  five  areas  of  national  priority:  basic 
skills  instruction  for  secondary  stu- 
dents, programs  to  combat  illiteracy, 
programs  for  the  gifted  and  talented, 
school  dropout  prevention  programs 
and  school  library  resources. 

This  legislation  ensures  that  the 
Federal  education  dollar  is  directed  to 
areas  of  greatest  need.  Under  current 
law.  chapter  2  funds  are  allocated  to 
State  and  local  educational  agencies 
based  on  population.  The  guidelines 
for  use  of  these  funds  in  statute  are 
general,  and  final  determination  of 
their  expenditure  is  left  in  the  hands 
of  State  and  local  school  districts.  In 
effect,  this  has  resulted  in  a  situation 
where  chapter  2  dollars  are  spent  on 
general  education  programs,  and  are 
not  targeted  to  needy  populations  or 
needy  areas  of  concern. 

Tp  my  mind,  this  is  inconsistent  with 
the  long-standing  Federal  role  in  edu- 
cation—that of  providing  for  the  needs 
of  the  underserved,  and  that  of  provid- 
ing assistance  for  areas  of  national  pri- 
oritjy.  In  this  regard,  I  am  reminded  of 
the  words  of  Horace  Mann: 

E4ucation,  beyond  all  other  devices  of 
huiaan  origin,  is  the  great  equalizer  of  the 
conditions  of  men  •  *  *  the  balance  wheel  of 
the  social  machinery. 

I  am  deeply  concerned  that  we  are 
failing  to  pay  heed  to  this  fundamen- 
tal responsibility.  For  there  are  critical 
problems  that  continue  to  cry  out  for 
Federal  attention. 

Massive  educational  inadequacy  at  I 
aU  levels  of  ability  holds  our  future 
hostage.  It  sentences  us  to  the  ever-in- 1 
creasing  price  of  welfare,  unemploy- 
metit  and  crime.  It  lays  to  waste  our  | 
pniductive  potential.  And.  it  jeopard- 
izes our  national  and  economic  seciuri- 
ty. 

Class  after  class  of  high  school  drop- 
outs saps  the  strength  of  our  economy. 
Secondary     students     systematically  | 


graduate  without  sufficient  reading 
ability.  The  number  of  illiterate  adults 
remains  constant.  And  our  most  prom- 
ising national  resource— gifted  and  tal- 
ented students— is  wasted  by  the  ab- 
sence of  sufficiently  challenging  pro- 
grams. Clearly,  the  education  block 
grant  must  concentrate  Its  efforts  on 
these,  our  most  pressing  educational 
challenges. 

Our  most  important  task  at  hand  is 
that  of  bringing  into  the  mainstream 
the  large  number  of  students  our  edu- 
cational system  is  presently  unable  to 
reach.  The  national  dropout  rate  re- 
mains unacceptably  high.  Each  year, 
over  25  percent— or  1  million  stu- 
dents—remain outside  the  grasp  of 
equal  opportunity  because  they  drop 
out  of  school. 

Sadly,  this  deplorable  situation  wiU 
only  become  more  threatening  as  time 
goes  on.  Our  drive  toward  excellence— 
for  tougher  standards  and  increased 
course  requirements— may  push  stu- 
dents who  are  close  to  the  brink  of 
dropping  out  of  school  over  that  edge. 

There  is  significant  need  to  increase 
basic  skills  instruction  at  the  high 
school  level.  Thirteen  percent  of  all 
17-year-olds  have  inadequate  reading, 
writing  and  comprehension  skills. 
School  systems  simply  lack  the  re- 
sources to  ensure  that  each  student 
performs  adequately  on  reading  tests 
as  they  proceed  through  their  second- 
ary schools.  Many  of  these  students 
are  therefore  routinely  graduated  out 
of  school  year  after  year.  They  enter  a 
job  market  iU-prepared,  and  sorely 
lacking  in  basic  skills. 

The  highly  successful  chapter  1  pro- 
gram indicates  that  compensatory  edu- 
cation enables  a  student  to  make  sig- 
nificant improvements  in  reading  and 
computational  ability.  Unfortunately, 
due  to  the  funding  constraints  of  this 
important  program,  most  compensato- 
ry education  programs  extend  only  to 
the  fifth  grade.  Clearly,  we  need  to  in- 
crease these  services  at  the  high 
school  level. 

Our  gifted  and  talented  students,  to 
whom  we  will  inevitably  pass  the 
mantle  of  leadership,  are  inadequately 
challenged  by  our  schools.  There  are 
over  2y2  mUlion  gifted  and  talented 
children  in  this  country.  Well  over 
half  of  them  achieve  below  their  abili- 
ty level.  It  is  a  national  disgrace  not  to 
push  them  to  the  full  limit  of  their  po- 
tential. 

We  do  not  have  a  major  Federal 
conunitment  to  ending  illiteracy,  and 
we  are  long  overdue  In  acting  in  this 
area.  By  the  most  conservative  esti- 
mates, well  over  26  million  people  in 
this  country  are  imable  to  read.  If  you 
rank  the  members  of  the  United  Na- 
tions according  to  the  illiteracy  of 
their  populations,  the  United  States 
ranks  an  unimpressive  49th  out  of  158 
nations. 

Underlying  all  of  these  priorities  is 
the    need    to    provide    assistance    to 


school  libraries.  There  is  no  greater 
capital  to  our  school  students  than  the 
stockpile  of  information  housed  in 
their  libraries.  We  will  reap  the  re- 
wards of  an  investment  of  this  nature 
severalfold. 

The  Targeted  Educational  Assist- 
ance Act  [TEAA]  requires  that  use  of 
chapter  2  funds  be  consistent  with 
these  five  national  priorities.  Under 
this  legislation,  chapter  2  funds  are  re- 
stricted to  one  or  more  of  these  five 
areas:  basic  skills  instruction  at  the 
secondary  level,  programs  for  the 
gifted  and  talented,  school  dropout 
programs,  programs  to  combat  illiter- 
acy, and  school  library  resources. 

This  restriction  on  permissable  use 
of  funds  serves  to  make  the  block 
grant  work  more  effectively.  For  it 
guarantees  that  money  allocated  to 
State  and  local  education  agencies 
under  chapter  2— currently  $500  mil- 
lion—is committed  to  serving  our  need- 
iest populations  and  areas  of  national 
concern. 

The  TEA  Act  preserves  the  current 
formula  for  allocating  funds  to  both 
State  and  local  education  agencies.  It 
maintains  the  jurisdiction  that  SEA's 
and  LEA'S  currently  hold  over  the  al- 
location of  their  chapter  2  funds.  And 
it  enables  districts  to  determine  their 
own  priorities  among  the  five  catego- 
ries. 

It  is  important  to  remember  that  it 
is  through  our  educational  institutions 
that  we  uphold  our  commitment  to 
justice  and  to  freedom.  In  the  words  of 
President  James  Garfield:  "Next  in  im- 
portance to  freedom  and  justice  is  pop- 
ular education,  without  which  neither 
freedom  nor  justice  can  be  permanent- 
ly maintained." 

As  I  look  toward  the  end  of  the 
decade,  there  is  much  work  to  be  done 
if  we  are  to  make  public  education  the 
truly  noble  and  worthwhile  endeavor 
that  Garfield  envisioned.  In  too  many 
areas  of  education  we  fall  short.  Too 
many  schools  in  this  country  are 
plagued  by  massive  inadequacy.  Too 
many  of  our  Nation's  children  fall 
through  the  cracks. 

The  Targeted  Educational  Assist- 
ance Act  ensures  that  the  chapter  2 
block  grant  upholds  our  Federal  com- 
mitment to  provide  equal  opportunity 
through  our  classrooms.  It  places  this 
program  squarely  in  the  mainstream 
of  the  Federal  role  in  education.  And 
in  doing  so.  it  renews  our  pledge  to 
guarantee  that  education  is  for  all  our 
citizenry,  and  not  just  for  a  limited 
few. 

It  is  my  intent  to  hold  hearings  on 
this  legislation  in  conjunction  with  re- 
authorization hearings  on  the  Educa- 
tion Consolidation  and  Improvement 
Act.  We  will  begin  hearings  on  both 
chapter  1  and  chapter  2  next  week.  It 
is  my  hope  that  the  Targeted  Educa- 
tional Assistance  Act  will  serve  as  a 
model  for  reauthorization  of  chapter 
2,  and  I  look  forward  to  an  examina- 
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hearings. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  the  bill  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bOl 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  627 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of   the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SHORT  TITLE 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Targeted  Educational  Assistance  Act". 

STATEMENT  OF  PURPOSE 

Sec.  2.  Section  561(a)  of  the  Education 
Consolidation  Improvement  Act  of  1981 
(hereafter  In  this  Act  referred  to  as  the 
■■Act")  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  chapter  to 
provide  a  single  authorization  of  grants  to 
States  to  be  used  in  accordance  with  the 
educational  needs  and  priorities  of  State 
educational  agencies  in  the  critical  areas 
of- 

"( 1 )  school  dropout  prevention  programs: 

"(2)  programs  to  combat  illiteracy; 

"(3)  programs  for  the  gifted  and  talented; 

"(4)  basic  skills  instruction  programs  for 
elementary  and  secondary  school  students; 
and 

"(5)  the  organization  and  use  of  school  li- 
brary books  and  textbooks.". 

AUTHORIZATION  OP  TARGETED  ASSISTANCE 
PROGRAM 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Authorization  of  Appropria- 
tions.—{section  562(a)  of  the  Act  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "for  fiscal  year  1982  in 
each  of  the  five  succeeding  fiscal  years"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "for  fiscal  year  1988 
and  for  each  of  the  succeeding  fiscal  years 
ending  prior  to  October  1.  1993". 

(b)  Technical  Amendment.— Section 
562(b)  of  the  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"July  1,  1982.  and  ending  September  30, 
1987"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  'October 
1.  1987,  and  ending  September  30,  1993". 

state  and  LOCAL  APPLICATIONS 

Sec.  4.  (a)  State  Application.— Section 
564(a)(3)  of  the  Act  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "subchapters  A.  B.  and  C"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  'subchapters  A.  B.  C,  D.  and 
E". 

(b)  Local  Appucation.— Section  566(aKl) 
of  the  Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(1)  sets  forth  the  planned  allocation  of 
funds  under  this  chapter,  for  programs  au- 
thorized by  one  or  more  subchapters  of  this 
chapter  which  the  local  educational  agency 
intends  to  support,  including  the  allocation 
of  funds  required  to  implement  section 
587; '. 

school  dropout  prevention  programs 

Sec.  5.  Subchapter  A  of  chapter  2  of  the 
Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

'Subchapter  A— Dropout  Prevention 
Program 

"statement  of  purpose 
"Sec.  571.  The  purpose  of  this  subchapter 
is  to  reduce  the  number  of  elementary  and 
secondary  school  students  who  do  not  com- 
plete elementary  and  secondary  school  edu- 
cation. 

"uses  OP  FUNSS 

"Sbc.  572.  (a)  Funds  aUocated  for  use 
under  this  subchapter  shall  be  used  by  State 
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"(1)  progniBB  to  klentUy  potential  drop- 
outa  a|id  picvcnt  them  from  dropping  out: 

"(A  pracnms  to  identUy  and  encourace 
diOdren  who  have  already  dropped  out  to 
icenter  aelKiol  and  complete  their  elementa- 
ry and  aeoondary  education:  and 

"(S)  model  lystems  for  collecting  and  re- 
portiDc  infonnatlon  to  officials  of  local  edu- 
cational  agenetea  on— 

"(A)  ttie  number,  ages,  and  grade  levels  of 
the  diDitreo  not  eompleting  elementary  and 
aeeondaiy  education,  and 

"(B)  the  reasons  why  such  children  have 
ifcopped  out  of  school. 

"(b)  Actlvittaa  authorised  under  this  sub- 
diapter  may  include— 

"(1)  tte  eatabUthment  of  school  district  or 
■duxil-level  policies,  procedures,  and  plans 
for  dropout  preveotion  and  school  reentry: 

"(S)  guldaaoe  and  counseling  services.  In- 
cluding peer  Interaction  activities; 

"<3)  oBoiiudBnan  or  mentor  services  for 
potwitlal  school  dropouts; 

"(4)  development  and  implementation  of 
1  iff  nilrrt  day  or  summer  programs,  designed 
to  addTMB  poor  achievement,  language  defi- 
ciencies, or  course  f  aUures; 

"(i)  the  establishment  or  expansion  of 
work-study,  apiwentice.  or  internship  pro- 


"(6)  projects  designed  to  use  the  resources 
of  the  community  to  provide  services  to  the 
local  educational  agency  or  potential  school 
dropouts; 

"(7)  the  evaluation  and  revision  of  pro- 
gram placement  of  students  at  risk 

"(8)  reviewing  curriculum  relevancy: 

"(9)  activities  designed  to  Improve  student 
motlvatlan  and  the  school  learning  environ- 
ment; 

"(10)  training  for  school  personnel  to 
Identify  diUdren  at  risk  of  dropping  out.  to 
intetrene  In  ttie  instructional  program  with 
■upport  and  remedial  services,  to  develop  re- 
alistic expectations  for  student  [jerform- 
anoe.  and  to  traiirove  student-staff  interac- 
Uons;  and 

"(11)  other  services  and  activities  which 
directly  relate  to  the  purpose  of  this  sub- 
chapter. 

"(c)  In  order  to  conduct  the  activities  au- 
thorlaed  by  this  subchapter,  each  State  and 
local  educatkmal  agency  may  use  funds  re- 
served for  this  subchapter  to  make  grants  to 
and  enter  into  contracts  with  local  educa- 
tional agencies,  institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion, cooununity-based  organizations,  and 
other  puldlc  and  private  agencies,  organiza- 
tions, snd  Institutions.". 

sraciAi.  raocauits  roa  thk  ciited  anb 

TALKHTKO 

8k.  6.  Subchapter  B  of  chapter  2  of  the 
Act  is  sBMnded  to  read  as  follows: 
"SuBCBAma  B— SmnxL  Phograms  for  thk 
OiFRD  am  Talkhtb)  1 

"RAxncxirr  op  purpose  f 

"Sic  574.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  sub- 
chapter to  permit  State  and  local  education' 
al  agencies  to  use  funds  available  for  this 
■wbrhapt^r  to  plan,  develop,  operate,  and 
improve  programs  designed  to  meet  the  spe- 
cial educational  needs  of  gifted  and  talented 
children.  I 


"AOTHORIZKD  ACnvmES  I 

675.  Activities  authorized  under  this 

subchapter  may  include— 

"(1)  support  programs  which  are  designed 
to  meet  the  edncaticnal  needs  of  gifted  and 
talrnt^  children  at  the  preschool,  elemen- 
tary,  and  secondary  levels 


"(2)  providing  for  inservioe  teacher  train- 
ing of  personnel  to  teach  gifted  and  talent- 
ed children: 

••(3)  providing  for  the  special  neetls  of  dis- 
advantaged gifted  and  talented  children 
from  low-income  families:  and 

"(4)    providing    instructional    equipment 
and  materials  Including  software. 
"DsriNrriONS 

"Sac.  576.  For  the  purpose  of  this  sub- 
chapter, the  term  'gifted  and  talented  chil- 
dren* means  children,  and  whenever  applica- 
ble youth,  who  are  identified  at  the  pre- 
school. If  applicable,  elementary,  or  second- 
ary school  level  as  possessing  demonstrated 
or  potential  abilities  that  give  evidence  of 
high  performance  capability  in  areas  such 
as  intellectual,  creative,  specific  academic, 
or  leadership  ability,  or  in  the  performing 
or  visual  arts,  and  who.  by  reason  thereof, 
require  services  and  activities  not  ordinarily 
provided  by  the  school.". 

PROGRAMS  TO  COMBAT  ILUTKRACT 

Ssc.  7.  Subchapter  C  of  chapter  2  of  the 
Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

'•Subchapter  C— Programs  To  Combat 

IlXITERACY 

"statement  op  purpose 

"Sec.  578.  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  sub- 
chapter to  permit  State  and  local  education- 
al agencies  to  use  funds  available  under  this 
subchapter  to  reduce  the  nimiber  of  chil- 
dren and  adults  who  are  functionally  Illiter- 
ate. 

"authorized  AcnvrriES 

"Sec.  579.  (a)  Activities  authorized  under 
this  subchapter  may  include— 

"(1)  the  planning,  development,  and  oper- 
ation of  programs  which  are  designed  to  im- 
prove the  basic  literacy  skills  of  the  student 
and  adult  population: 

"(2)  training  of  personnel  to  teach  basic 
literacy  skUls: 

"(3)  programs  for  the  recruitment  and 
training  of  volunteers; 

"(4)  outreach,  guidance,  and  counseling 
services:  and 

"(5)  programs  which  use  the  resources  of 
the  community  to  help  develop  and  imple- 
ment solutions  for  the  problem  of  illiteracy. 

'(b)  In  order  to  conduct  the  activities  au- 
thorized by  this  subchapter,  each  State  and 
local  educational  agency  may  use  funds  re- 
served for  this  subchapter  to  make  grants  to 
and  enter  into  contracts  with  local  educa- 
tional agencies,  institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion, libraries,  museums,  and  other  public 
and  private  agencies,  organizations,  and  in- 
stitutions.". 

BASIC  SKILLS  IHSTRUCTIOH;  SCHOOL  LIBRARIES 

Sec.  8.  (a)  Authorizatioh  op  Programs.— 
Chapter  2  of  the  Act  is  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  subchapters  D  and  E 
as  subchapters  F  and  G,  respectively:  and 

(2)  by  redesignating  sections  583,  585,  586, 
and  587  as  sections  585,  586.  587,  and  588.  re- 
spectively, and 

(3)  by  adding  after  subchapter  C.  as 
amended  by  section  7,  the  following  new 
subchapters: 

"Subchapter  D— Basic  Skills  Instruction 
"statement  op  purpose 
"Sec.  580.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  sub- 
chapter to  permit  State  and  local  education- 
al agencies  to  use  Federal  funds  available 
for  this  subchapter  to  improve  basic  skills 
instruction  for  economically  disadvantaged 
secondary  school  students. 

"activities  authorized 
"Sac.  581.  (a)  Activities  authorized  under 
this  subchapter  may  include— 


"(L)  the  planning,  development,  and  oper- 
atioQ  of  programs  designed  specifically  to 
increase  the  basic  skills  proficiency  of  edu- 
catiofially  and  academically  disadvantaged 
secondary  school  students; 

"'(3)  teacher  training,  inservice,  or  retrain- 
ing in  basic  skills  instruction; 

"(3)  the  payment  of  a  salary  supplement 
for  teachers  for  providing  after  school  or 
evening  instruction  to  students:  and 

"(4)  guidance  and  counseling  services. 

"(b)  Elach  State  and  local  educational 
agency  conducting  activities  authorized 
undQr  this  subciiapter  shaU  make  every 
effort,  in  carrying  out  such  activities,  to 
consult  with  parents  of  students  in  need  of 
basie  skills  instruction. 

"definition 

"Sec.  582.  For  the  purpose  of  this  sub- 
chapter, the  term  'economically  disadvan- 
taged secondary  school  students'  means  stu- 
dents aged  14  to  17,  inclusive,  who  are 
counted  under  section  111(c)  of  the  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  IMS, 
as  modified  by  chapter  1  of  this  Act,  in  the 
fiscal  year  preceding  the  fiscal  year  for 
which  the  determination  is  made. 
"SulcHAPTER  E— School  Library  Resources 

"STATEMENT  OP  PURPOSE 

"Stoc.  583.  It  is  the  purpose  of  tills  sub- 
chatfter  to  permit  State  and  local  education- 
al agencies  to  use  Federal  funds  available 
for  this  subchapter  for  the  acquisition  and 
use  of  school  library  books,  textlxwiu  and 
oth«r  printed  material. 

"ACTIVITIES  AUTHORIZED 

"l*c.  584.  (a)  Activities  authorized  under 
this  subchapter  may  include  the  acquisition 
and  use  of — 

"(1)  school  library  iKwks  and  textbooks 
for  the  use  of  children  and  teachers  in 
public  and  private  elementary  and  second- 
ary schools  which  shall  be  used  for  instruc- 
tional purposes  only. 

"(8)  other  printed  and  published  instruc- 
tlonjal  materials  suitable  for  use  in  providing 
education  and  academic  subjects  for  use  by 
children  and  teatdiers  in  public  and  private 
elementary  and  secondary  schools  which 
shall  be  used  for  instructional  purposes 
only. 

"(b)  Such  acquisition  shall  take  into  ac- 
count the  needs  of  children  in  both  public 
and  private  schools  based  upon  r>eriodic  con- 
sultKtion  with  teachers,  librarians,  and  pri- 
vate school  officials. 

"(c)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued to  authorize  the  purchase  or  acquisi- 
tioii  of  instructional  equipment  or  computer 
handware  or  software.". 

(tt)  Technical  Amendments.— 

(1)  Section  564<aK3)  of  the  Act  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "section  586"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  '"section  587". 

(2)  Section  566(a)(2)  of  the  Act  Is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "section  686"  and  Insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "section  587". 


By  Mr.  GRASSLEY  (for  himself. 
Mr,    Danforth,   Mr.   D'Amato 
Mr.  Kerry,  Mr.  Durenbergsr  | 
and  Mr.  Hecht): 
3.  628.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  restore  the 
deduction  for  interest  on  edu(»tional| 
lo«ns;  to  the  Committee  on  Pinan(%. 
restoring  deduction  por  interest  on 
student  loans 
Mr.     GRASSLEY.     Mr.     President, 
today.   I   am   introducing   legislation 


that  will  reinstate  the  deduction  for 
interest  on  student  loans. 

Under  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1986. 
the  deduction  for  interest  on  con- 
sumer loans  is  being  phased  out.  Un- 
fortunately, educational  expenses 
were  lumped  together  with  consumer 
expenses  and  the  deduction  for  stu- 
dent loans  is  also  being  phased  out. 

Mr.  President,  by  taking  this  action. 
Congress  has  actually  imposed  a  new 
tax  on  individuals  seeking  to  better 
themselves  through  education.  In 
effect.  Congress  has  imposed  a  tax  on 
human  potential. 

Congress  Justified  repealing  the  de- 
duction last  year  on  the  grouinds  that 
it  was  in  some  way  a  significant  disin- 
centive to  saving.  However,  unlike 
loans  for  most  other  personal  items, 
student  loans  are  not  discretionary, 
but  in  fact  in  our  society  they  are  very 
much  a  necessity,  since  it  is  difficult 
for  most  students  and  their  families  to 
save  enough  to  pay  the  full  cost  of 
education. 

In  addition,  under  the  new  law,  in- 
terest on  loans  se<nired  by  a  primary 
or  secondary  residence  and  used  then 
in  turn  for  educational  expenses  re- 
mains deductible,  and  that  is  a  very  in- 
lequitable  situation  be(»use  this  has 
the  effect  of  discriminating  against 
lower  income  taxpayers  who  are  not 
fortunate  enough  to  own  homes  but 
these  very  same  people  have  dreams  of 
jeducating  their  children  or  obtaining 
an  education  for  themselves. 

Its  also  important  to  emphasize  that 
funding  for  education  has  been  re- 
jduced  in  the  President's  budget  as  it 
has  in  6  out  of  the  last  7  years.  Some 
|of  these  fimds  will,  no  doubt,  be  re- 
itored  by  the  Congress.  However,  ade- 
Iquate  and  effective  funding  will  prob- 
ably never  be  fully  realized  regardless 
of  how  good  a  job  Congress  does  of  re- 
ladjusting  the  President's  budget, 
erefore,  reinstating  the  deductibil- 
ty  of  Interest  on  loans  for  educational 
xpenses  will  help  ease  the  continuing 
|burden  of  these  expenses. 

Mr.  President,  the  new  law  regarding 

ucation  deductions  just  is  not  fair  or 

Iproductive.  and  it  is  time  to  make  an 

jadjustment.  Education  is  a  national  in- 

estment  which  will  be  an  important 

'actor  in  determining  the  future  of 

erica.  A  well-educated  work  force  is 

tally  important  if  we  are  to  compete 
ffectively  in  the  international  econo- 
my. Restoring  the  tax  deduction  for 
interest  on  student  loans  is  an  expres- 
sion of  the  value  we  place  on  educa- 
tion and  its  role  in  maintaining  the  po- 
sition of  the  United  States  as  the 
leader  of  the  free  world. 

Therefore,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 

ioin  me  and  the  cosponsors  of  this  leg- 

lation  who  happen  to  be  Senators 

'ANFORTH.  D'Amato.  Kerry,  Ditrem- 
cer.  and  Hecht  in  supporting  the 

ucation  and  future  of  America  by 

usting  the  Tax  Code  to  allow  a  fair 

eduction  to  all  Americans  for  what 


we  all  realize  are  reasonable  educa- 
tional expenses. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  include 
the  bill  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  628 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  asseTnbUd,  That  (a) 
paragraph  (2)  of  section  163(h)  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1986  (defining  person- 
al interest)  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"and"  at  the  end  of  subparagraph  (D),  by 
redesignating  subparagraph  (E)  as  subpara- 
graph (F).  and  by  inserting  after  subpara- 
graph (D)  the  following  new  subparagraph: 

"(E)  any  interest  on  a  qualified  education- 
al loan.  and". 

(b)  Paragraph  (4)  of  section  163(h)  of  such 
Code  (defining  qualified  Indebtedness)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(4)  Qualified  educational  loan:  quau- 

PIED  MEDICAL  INDEBTEDNESS. — FOf  purposeS  Of 

this  suijsection— 

"(A)  Qualified  educational  loan.— 
"(i)  In  general.— The  term  qualified  edu- 
cational loan'  means  any  indebtedness  in- 
curred to  pay  qualified  educational  expenses 
which  are  paid  or  incurred  within  a  reasona- 
ble period  of  time  before  or  after  the  indebt- 
edness is  incurred. 

"(ii)  Coordination  with  paragraph 
(3)(B).— Any  qualified  education  loan  shall 
not  l>e  taken  into  account  for  purposes  of 
applying  the  limitation  of  paragraph  (3KB). 

"(B)  Qualified  medical  indebtedness.— 
The  term  'qualified  medical  indebtedness' 
means  any  Indebtedness  secured  by  a  quali- 
fied residence  of  the  taxpayer  which  is  In- 
curred after  August  16.  1986,  to  pay  quali- 
fied medical  expenses  which  are  paid  or  in- 
curred within  a  reasonable  period  of  time 
before  or  after  such  indebtedness  is  in- 
curred. 

"(C)  Qualified  educational  expenses.— 
For  purposes  of  this  paragraph— 

"(i)  In  general.— The  term  qualified  edu- 
cational expenses'  means  qualified  tuition 
and  related  expenses  of  the  taxpayer,  his 
spouse,  or  a  dependent  for  attendnace  at  an 
educational  institution  described  in  section 
17(Kb)(i)(A)(ii). 

"(ii)  Qualified  tui'hon  and  related  ex- 
penses.—The  term  'qualified  tuition  and  re- 
lated expenses'  has  the  meaning  given  such 
term  by  section  117(b),  except  that  such 
term  shall  include  any  reasonable  living  ex- 
penses while  away  from  home. 

"(D)  Dependent.— For  purposes  of  this 
paragraph,  the  term  dependent'  has  the 
meaning  given  such  term  by  section  152. 

"(E)  Qualified  medical  expenses.— For 
purposes  of  this  paragraph,  the  term  'quali- 
fied medical  expenses'  means  amounts,  not 
compensated  for  by  insurance  or  otherwise. 
Incurred  for  medical  care  (within  the  mean- 
ing of  subparagraptis  (A)  and  (B)  of  section 
213(d)(1))  for  the  taxpayer,  his  spouse,  or  a 
dependent." 

(c)  Subclause  (II)  of  section 
163(h)(3)(B)(ii)  of  such  Code  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "qualified  indebtedness"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "qualified  medical  in- 
debtedness". 

(d)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  apply  to  taxable  years  t>eginning  after 
December  31,  1986. 


By  Mr.  BINGAMAN  (for  him- 
self. Mr.  SmoH.  Mr.  Dixon, 
Mr.  MoYHiHAH,  Mr.  BEirrsER, 


Mr.    Matsttnaca.   Mr.    Ihodte. 

Mr.    McCaih.    Mr.    Crahstom. 

and  Mr.  Bradley  >: 
S.  629.  A  bUl  to  establish  Uteracy 
programs    for   individuals   of   limited 
English  proficiency. 

ENGLISH  proficiency  ACT 

Mr.  BINGAMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  to  reintroduce  legislation  intended 
to  raise  the  commimlcation  and  liter- 
acy skills  of  persons  whose  native  lan- 
guage Is  other  than  English.  This  biU. 
the  English  Proficiency  Act.  is  sub- 
stantially similar  to  the  version  I  in- 
troduced in  the  99th  Congress.  I  am 
pleased  to  add  Senators  Simoh.  Dixon. 
Moynihan,  Bentsen.  Matsxtnaga, 
Inouye.  McCain.  C^ranston,  and  Brad- 
ley, as  original  cosponsors  of  this  leg- 
islation. A  companion  bill,  HJl.  579. 
has  been  introduced  by  Representative 
Matthew  Martinez  and  enjoys  wide 
support  in  the  House. 

This  bill  focuses  on  those  adults  and 
out-of-school  youth  whose  first  lan- 
guage is  not  English.  The  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Education  estimates  the  illit- 
eracy rate  among  this  group  at  48  per- 
cent, compared  to  only  9  percent 
among  those  whose  native  language  is 
English.  The  overall  illiteracy  rate  for 
all  U.S.  adults  is  13  percent.  Studies 
have  found  that  among  the  fastest 
growing  minority— the  Hispanic  (H>m- 
mimity— the  illiteracy  rate  is  as  high 
as  56  percent.  What  concerns  me  as 
much  as  these  figures  is  the  strong 
correlation  between  illiteracy  in  the 
primary  language  and  illiteracy  in 
English.  Eighty  six  percent  of  persons 
whose  primary  language  is  not  English 
indicate  they  are  illiterate  in  their 
native  language  as  well.  As  these  fig- 
ures show,  those  who  are  limited  Eng- 
lish proficient  are  disproportionately 
represented  among  our  Nation's  illiter- 
ate population. 

Contrary  to  conventional  wisdom, 
limited  Ehiglish  speakers  are  interested 
in  learning  English.  An  Education 
Week  article  of  November  5,  1986 
report  that  thousands  of  prospective 
students,  many  of  them  recent  immi- 
grants, are  being  turned  away  from 
adult  English  language  classes. 
Whether  in  Los  Angeles.  Houston, 
New  York  City,  or  Albuquerque,  adult 
education  officials  report  too  few 
classes  for  too  many  students.  The  ar- 
ticle describes  that  adult  education  of- 
ficials in  Los  Angeles  were  unable  to 
serve  roughly  40.000  adults  seeking 
English  language  instruction  in  1986— 
more  than  twice  the  number  turned 
away  in  1985.  My  State  of  New  Mexico 
reports  that  while  there  is  greater  op- 
portunity for  adult  learners  in  urban 
areas,  the  rural  communities  are  suf- 
fering from  little  or  no  EInglish  classes 
at  all. 

The  immigration  law  enacted  by  the 
last  Congress  will  also  increase  the 
number  of  non-English  speakers  seek- 
ing language  instruction.  Between  2.6 
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MMJ  9  mnMnn  undocumented  aliens 
now  iMhlliiM  in  the  United  States  will 
beeome  eUcfble  for  naturalization  if 
they  entered  the  United  States  before 
1982.  lif!TP<"g  Jgngifath  goes  hand-in- 
hand  with  naturalization,  and  our  cur- 
rent aervioe  providers  do  not  appear  to 
be  etpOttped  to  handle  the  influx  of 
these  proapectlve  students.  It  would  be 
unfortunate  if  the  lack  of  English 
rliimrii  becomes  a  barrier  toward  citi- 
wnatalp— a  result  contrary  to  the  pur- 
poen  of  the  immigration  bUl. 

Irontcally.  many  individuals  feel 
a\»t  the  best  way  to  address  this  situa- 
tton  is  to  declare  that  EngUsh  is  the 
offlejal  language  of  the  United  States. 
rather  than  advocating  more  English 
laagoase  programs.  Recently,  an 
••Kngifath  <mly"  constitutional  amend- 
ment was  introduced  in  the  New 
Mexteo  State  Legislature.  Not  surpris- 
tngly.  it  was  severely  criticized  by 
State  leaders  and  educators  and  over- 
nAielmingly  defeated  by  the  legisla- 
ture. I  do  not  believe  that  by  dictating 
that  s^n«h  be  our  State  or  national 
language  we  insure  English  proficien- 
cy. If  we  follow  that  simple  formula, 
then  no  one  takes  responsibility  for 
yyp^iwitng  lengiinh  classes,  improving 
lanvuage  instruction  and  training,  and 
increasing  program  fimding.  A  genu- 
ine ant  step  to  insure  English  profi- 
ciency is  to  provide  access  to  English 
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This  legislation  has  real  meaning  for 
my  home  State,  because  to  lower  its 
current  14  percent  illiteracy  rate  New 
Mexico  most  address  the  special  needs 
of  its  limited  EInglish  population. 
UnlflLe  a  State  such  as  California, 
which  has  a  large  immigrant  popula- 
tkm.  New  Mexico  has  a  large  popula- 
tloo  of  native-born  limited  English 
speakers.  According  to  the  1980  U.S. 
Census,  Hlspanics  in  New  Mexico 
make  up  37  percent  of  the  total  State 
population,  and  American  Indians  9 
pwooit.  In  these  two  groups  New 
Mexico  finds  the  largest  number  of  its 
limited  gngitiih  qieakers. 

Naturally,  schools  are  assumed  to 
have  major  responsibility  for  literacy 
Instruction,  yet,  we  continue  to  lose 
too  many  of  our  young  people  through 
our  schools.  Recently  released  figures 
by  the  State  Department  of  Education 
show    New    Mexico's    annual     high 
soikool  drop-out  rate  is  7.4  percent  for 
1M&-86.    Native    American    students 
have  the  highest  drop-out  rate  at  12.2 
percent,  followed  by  Hispanic  students 
at  8.1  percent,  and  the  lowest  rate  for 
antfo  students  at  5.8  percent.  What 
these  figures  don't  tell  us  is  what  the 
drop-out  rate  would  be  over  a  4-year 
period,  which  I  believe  would  be  a 
more    accurate    assessment    of    how 
many  students  remain  in  school.  Inter- 
vention   for    these    at    risk    students 
pose*  an  even  greater  cliallenge  to 
schools  and  parents  alike.  This  bill  rec- 
the    higher    drop-out    rate 
limited  ^^gHah  youth  by  tar- 


geting   literacy 
school  youth. 

Equally  targeted  are  limited  English 
speaking  adults.  According  to  the 
State  Department  of  Education.  22 
percent  of  New  Mexico's  total  popula- 
tion, or  282,447  persons,  are  either  not 
in  school  or  have  not  graduated  from 
high  school  or  earned  an  equivalent  di- 
ploma. Of  this  total,  close  to  half  have 
only  8  years  or  less  of  formal  educa- 
tion. Adult  basic  education  typically 
tries  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  adult 
portion  of  this  group,  but  it  served 
only  20,500  adult  New  Mexicans  in 
fiscal  year  1986.  This  legislation  will 
allow  more  communities  to  have  liter- 
acy services  to  provide  for  the  large 
portion  of  our  adults  who  are  limited 
English  speakers. 

Mr.  President,  this  measure  estab- 
lishes within  the  Office  of  Adult  Edu- 
cation of  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion a  grant  program  for  the  operation 
of  English  literacy  programs  for  eligi- 
ble recipients,  which  may  be  communi- 
ty-based organizations,  local  educa- 
tional agencies,  tribally-controlled 
schools.  Institutions  of  higher  learn- 
ing, public  libraries,  or  prisons.  Dem- 
onstration programs  are  authorized  to 
develop  improved  approaches  and 
techniques  for  educating  Americans  of 
limited  English  proficiency.  The  bill 
also  establishes  a  clearinghouse  to 
gather  and  disseminate  literacy  train- 
ing and  educational  materials  for  the 
limited  English  population.  The  bill 
authorizes  $50  million  for  each  of 
fiscal  years  1988,  1989,  and  1990.  This 
amount  wiU  serve  annually  142,857 
limited  English  speakers.  The  1980 
census  estimates  the  total  limited  Eng- 
lish proficient  population  aged  14  and 
over  is  3,422,592.  Thus,  the  $50  million 
will  still  reach  only  4  percent  of  the  el- 
igible population. 

It  is  certainly  my  Intent  that  this 
legislation  include  those  minority  pop- 
ulations which  meet  the  definition  of 
limited  English  proficient— including 
the  Hispanic  community,  the  Ameri- 
can Indian  and  Native  Alaskans,  and 
the  Asian  Americans  and  Pacific  is- 
landers. The  demographic  trends  of 
our  Nation  anticipate  that  by  the  year 
2000,  1  out  of  every  3  Americans  will 
be  a  member  of  a  minority  group.  If 
we  fall  to  address  the  special  educa- 
tional needs  of  these  groups  we  deny 
ourselves  and  these  individuals  a  more 
productive  future. 

I  bring  to  the  attention  of  this  body 
the  support  of  39  education-related 
and  minority  organizations  supporting 
the  English  Proficiency  Act.  I  will  ask 
that  a  list  of  these  organizations  be 
printed  in  the  Record  following  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

This  bill  is  a  modest  first  step,  one  I 
hope  my  colleagues  will  support. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  list  of  organizations  to 
which  I  referred  earlier  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  list 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RacORD,  as  follows: 

The  foUowinK  organizations  have  en- 
don«d  the  English  Proficiency  Act.  Febru- 
ary 18.  1987: 

American  Civil  Liberties  Union, 

American  G.I.  Forum  of  United  States, 

American  Jewish  Congress. 

American  Jewish  Conunittee, 

Asian  Pacific  American  Bar  Association. 

Asian  Americans  for  Equality, 

Aspira  of  America. 

Association  for  Community  Based  Educa- 
tion. 

Center  for  Applied  Linguistics. 

Children's  Defense  Fund. 

CMnese  for  Affirmative  Action, 

CiAmn  National  Planning  Council. 

Indochina  Resource  Action  Center. 

International  Reading  Association. 

Japanese  American  Citizens  League. 

Jomt  National  Committee  for  the  Lan- 
guages. 

League  of  United  Latin  American  Citizens. 

Mexican  American  Legal  Defense  and 
Educational  Fund. 

Mtxican  American  Women's  National  As- 
sociation. 

N4ACP  Legal  Defense  Fund, 

National  Asian  Pacific  Democratic  Coun- 
cU. 

National  Association  of  Latino  Elected 
and  Appointed  Officials. 

National  Association  for  Bilingual  Educa- 
tion, 

National  Center  for  Urban  Ethnic  Affairs. 

National  Coalition  of  Title  I/Chapter  I 
Parents. 

National  Community  Education  Associa- 
tion, 

National  Council  of  La  Raza, 

National  Education  Association. 

National  Hispanic  Bar  Association. 

National  Indian  Education  Association. 

National  Italian  American  Foundation. 

National  FT  A. 

National  Puerto  Rican  Coalition. 

National  Puerto  Rican  Forum, 

Native  American  Science  Education  Asso- 
ciation, 

Organization  of  Chinese  Americans,  Inc.. 

Organization    of    Pan    Asian    American  | 
Women. 

Puerto  Rican  Legal  Defense  and  Educa- 
tional Fund, 

Teachers  of  English  to  Speakers  of  Other  | 
Languages,  and 
70.001,  Inc. 

Mr.  BINGAMAN.  Mr.  President,  II 

also  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the! 

bin  be  printed  in  its  entirety  in  the  I 
Record  at  this  point. 

TThere  t>eing  no  objection,  the  bill  I 

wac  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the| 
Record,  as  follows: 

s.  629 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
Representatives    of  the    United   States 
Arnerica  in  Congress  assembled, 

SHORT  TTTLE 

ascnoR  1.  This  Act  may  be  referred  to  as| 
the  "English  Proficiency  Act". 

rmsntcs  Ain>  fttrpose 

are.  2.  (a)  FiNDiHOS.— The  Congress  finds| 
that— 

(1)  proficiency  in  English,  the  commonl 
language  of  the  United  States,  is  essential  in  I 
American  life  and  a  prerequisite  to  natural- f 


ization  and  the  full  exercise  of  civic  rights 
and  responsibilities; 

(2)  limited  English  literacy  is  a  barrier  to 
participation  in  the  political  and  economic 
mainstream  of  the  Nation,  diminishing  eco- 
nomic competitiveness  and  restricting  citi- 
zen participation  in  democratic  processes; 

(3)  parents  who  possess  limited  English 
literacy  slcUls  are  unable  to  be  full  partners 
in  their  children's  education  resulting  in  low 
levels  of  educational  attainment  and  high 
dropout  rates  among  those  children; 

(4)  many  endeavors  which  serve  the  tech- 
nological, economic,  and  national  security 
interests  of  the  United  States  require  ad- 
vanced skills  among  workers  in  the  private 
and  public  sector,  and  a  solid  foundation  of 
basic  skills  including  proficiency  in  English 
is  essential  in  obtaining  these  complex 
skills; 

(5)  it  is  in  the  national  interest  to  assist 
individuals  of  limited  English  proficiency  to 
acquire  the  English  language  skills  to 
enable  them  to  become  full  and  productive 
members  of  society; 

(6)  significant  numbers  of  adults  and  out- 
of-school  youth  in  the  United  States  lack 
oral  English  proficiency  and  functional  Eng- 
lish literacy  skills; 

(7)  individuals  of  limited  E^lish  profi- 
ciency include  both  citizens  and  non-citi- 
zens; 

(8)  individuals  seeldng  legalized  status 
pursuant  to  the  Immigration  and  National- 
ity Act  as  amended  by  the  Immigration 
Reform  and  Control  Act  of  1986  (Public  Law 
99-603)  need  an  opportunity  to  be  enrolled 
in  a  course  of  study  in  the  English  language: 

(9)  many  Individuals  of  limited  English 
proficiency  lack  English  literacy  skills  be- 
cause they  have  not  been  provided  equal 
educational  opportunities  by  State  and  local 
educational  agencies; 

(10)  research  and  surveys  demonstrate 
that  adults  of  limited  English  proficiency 
have  a  strong  desire  to  achieve  full  compe- 
tence in  the  English  language; 

(11)  existing  resources  are  not  sufficient 
to  meet  the  si}ecial  needs  of  individuals  of 
limited  English  proficiency;  and 

(12)  community-based  nonprofit  organiza- 
tions are  often  the  most  appropriate  entities 
in  providing  successful  EInglish  literacy  pro- 
grams focused  on  individuals  of  limited  Eng- 
lish proficiency. 

(b)  PxjRPOSE.— It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act, 
in  order  to  promote  opportunities  for  all  in- 
dividuals to  achieve  literacy  in  English,  to— 

(1)  provide  financial  assistance  for  devel- 
opment, the  establishment,  operation,  and 
improvement  of  English  language  and  liter- 
acy programs  specifically  designed  and  tar- 
geted to  meet  the  needs  of  limited-English 
proficient  persons;  and 

(2)  to  establish  a  national  clearinghouse  to 
compile  information  on  literacy  curriculum 
and  resources  for  limited-English  proficient 
youth  and  adults  and  thereby  assist  local 
grantees  implementing  programs  funded 
under  this  Act. 

DEriNITIONS 

Sec.  3.  For  the  piuposes  of  this  Act: 

(1)  The  term  "individual  of  limited  Eng- 
lish proficiency"  means  an  adult  or  out-of- 
school  youth  who  has  limited  ability  In 
speaking,  reading,  writing,  or  understanding 
the  E^nglish  language  and— 

(A)  whose  native  language  is  a  language 
other  than  English;  or 

(B)  who  live  in  a  family  or  community  en- 
vironment where  a  language  other  than 
English  is  the  dominant  language. 

(2)  The  term  "adult"  means  an  individual 
who  has  attained  16  years  of  age. 


(3)  The  term  "out-of -school  youth"  means 
an  individual  who  is  under  sixteen  years  and 
beyond  the  age  of  compulsory  school  at- 
tendance under  state  law  who  has  not  com- 
pleted high  school  or  the  equivalent. 

(4)  The  term  "English  literacy  program" 
means  a  program  of  instruction  designed  to 
help  limited  English  proficient  adults,  out- 
of-school  youths,  or  both  achieve  full  com- 
petence in  the  English  language. 

(5)  TTie  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  Education. 

(6)  The  term  "community-based  organiza- 
tion" means  a  private  nonprofit  organiza- 
tion which  is  representative  of  a  community 
or  significant  segments  of  a  community  and 
which  provides  education,  vocational  educa- 
tion, job  training,  or  internship  services  and 
programs  and  includes  neighborhood  groups 
and  organizations,  community  action  agen- 
cies, community  development  corporations, 
union-related  organizations,  employer-relat- 
ed organizations,  tribal  governments,  and 
organizations  serving  Native  Alaskans  and 
Indians. 

riNANCIAL  ASSISTAHCE  FOR  ENGLISH  UTERACY 
PROGRAMS 

Sec.  4.  (a)  E^tarlishmemt.— Subject  to  the 
availability  of  appropriations,  the  Secretary 
shall  establish  within  the  Office  of  Adult 
Education  a  program  of  grants  for  the  de- 
velopment, establishment,  operation,  and 
improvement  of  English  literacy  programs 
for  individuals  of  limited  E^lish  proficien- 
cy. Such  grants  may  provide  for  the  training 
of  persoimel  to  provide  English  language  in- 
struction, and  support  services  including 
child  care  and  transportation  costs  for  pro- 
gram participants. 

(b)  Grant  REciPiEirTS.— 

(1)  A  grant  under  this  section  may  be 
made  to  community-based  organizations, 
local  educatitmal  agencies,  tribally  con- 
trolled schools,  institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion (including  community  colleges),  public 
libraries,  and  prisons. 

(2)  Eligible  grant  recipients  under  para- 
graph (1)  may  be  located  in  any  of  the  fifty 
States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico,  Guam.  American 
Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands,  the  Trust  Terri- 
tory of  the  Pacific  Islands,  and  the  North- 
em  Mariana  Islands. 

(c)  Applicatioh. — 

(1)  Any  eligible  institution  under  subsec- 
tion (b)  may  submit  an  application  for  a 
grant  authorized  under  subsection  (a).  Such 
application  shall  be  made  to  the  Secretary 
at  such  time,  and  in  such  manner,  as  the 
Secretary  considers  appropriate. 

(2)  Applications  for  grants  authorized 
under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  shall 
contain  information  regarding— 

(A)  the  nimiber  of  limited-English  profi- 
cient adults  and  out-of-school  youth  to  be 
served  by  the  applicant; 

(B)  the  activities  which  would  be  under- 
taken under  the  grant  and  the  manner  in 
which  such  activities  will  promote  English 
literacy  and  enable  individuals  in  the  pro- 
gram to  participate  fully  in  national  life; 

(C)  a  statement  of  the  applicant's  abUity 
to  serve  individual  adults  and  out-of-school 
youth  of  limited  E^nglish  proficiency,  includ- 
ing the  qualifications  and  training  of  per- 
sormel  who  will  participate  in  the  proposed 
project; 

(D)  the  resources  necessary  to  develop  and 
operate  the  proposed  program  and  the  re- 
sources to  be  provided  by  the  applicant;  and 

(E)  the  sttecific  goals  of  the  proposed  pro- 
gram and  how  achievement  of  these  goals 
will  be  measured. 


(d)  A VAiLABiuTY.— Grants  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  available  for  not  more  than 
three  years.  The  Secretary  may  terminate  a 
grant  only  if  the  Secretary  determines 
that— 

( 1 )  the  applicant's  program  has  not  made 
substantial  progress  in  achieving  the  specif- 
ic educational  goals  set  out  in  the  applica- 
tion; or 

(2)  there  is  no  longer  a  need  for  the  appli- 
cant's program. 

(e)  Set- Aside  por  ComruKiTY-BASKD  Orga- 
NizATioKS.— Not  less  than  50  percent  of 
funds  available  imder  this  section  shall  be 
used  to  make  grants  to  community-based  or- 
ganizations. 

(f)  Report.— A  grant  recipient  under  this 
section  shall  submit  to  the  Secretary  a 
report  on  the  program's  progress  and  activi- 
ties for  each  fiscal  year. 

DEMONSTRATION  PROGRAMS  AND  EVALUATION 

Sec.  5.  (a)  Program  Authority.— Subject 
to  appropriations  under  this  section,  the 
Secretary,  through  the  Office  of  Adult  Edu- 
cation, shall  directly,  and  through  grants 
and  contracts  with  public  and  private  non- 
profit agencies,  institutions,  and  organiza- 
tions, carry  out  a  program— 

(1)  to  develop  innovative  approaches  and 
methods  of  literacy  education  for  individ- 
uals of  limited  English  proficiency  utilizing 
new  instructional  methods  and  technol- 
ogies: and 

(2)  to  establish  a  nationwide  clearing- 
house on  literacy  education  for  individuals 
of  limited  English  proficiency  to  collect  and 
disseminate  information  concerning  effec- 
tive approaches  or  methods,  including  co- 
ordination with  manpo«ver  training  and 
other  education  programs. 

(b)  Evaluation  and  Auorr.- The  Secretary 
shall  directly,  and  through  grants  and  con- 
tracts with  public  and  private  agencies,  in- 
stitutions, and  organizations,  evaluate  the 
effectiveness  of  programs  conducted  under 
this  Act.  Programs  funded  under  this  Act 
shall  be  audited  annually. 

AUTHORITY  OP  SECRETARY 

Sec.  6.  In  the  administration  of  programs 
under  this  Act,  the  Secretary  shall  have  au- 
thority to  accept  in  the  name  of  the  United 
States,  grants,  gifts,  or  bequests  of  money 
for  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

AUTHORIZATION  OP  APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  7.  (a)  Authorization  op  Appropria- 
tions.—There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  the  purposes  of  this  Act 
$50,000,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1988, 
1989.  and  1990. 

(b)  Availability.- Funds  appropriated 
under  subsection  (a)  shall  remain  available 
until  expended. 

(c)  Limitation.— Not  more  than  5  percent 
of  funds  available  under  this  Act  shall  be 
used  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  section 
5(a). 


By  Mr.  PELL  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Pressler,  Mr.  Biden,  Mr.  Spec- 
ter,     Ms.      MiKXTLSKi.      Mr. 
D'Amato,  and  Mr.  Socoh): 
S.  630.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  use  on 
Cypriis  of  military  equipment  provid- 
ed to  Turkey  by  the  United  States  and 
to  require  that  certain  information  re- 
garding  activities  on  Cyprus  of  the 
Turldsh  Armed  Forces  be  included  in 
the  periodic  reports  submitted  to  Con- 
gress; to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 
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pwMnBinoii  oa  ms  or  oktaiii  mLiTART 

mvomtEKT  on  crrnva 
Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  the  Con- 
greM  haa  authorised  and  appropriated 
mtiifawMi  of  dollars  to  help  Turkey 
meet  its  lecitimate  defense  needs  and 
NATO  obligations.  Ten  percent  of  all 
United  State*  military  assistance  is 
■olnc  to  Turkey  durbig  the  current  fis- 
cal year. 

Moat  of  this  assistance  has  been 
used  to  modernize  those  Turkish 
forces  which  are  essential  to  securing 
NATO's  southern  flank.  However, 
some  of  this  assistance  has  been  used 
to  upgrade  Turldsh  occupation  forces 
on  Cyprus.  This  activity  is  a  flagrant 
violation  of  the  intent  of  Congress. 
Turkish  forces  on  Cyprus  do  not  serve 
any  NATO  function;  they  serve  only 
to  weaken  alliance  solidarity  by  per- 
petuating the  tragic  division  of  the 
islaiuL  Cypnis  is  not  a  threat  to 
Turkey,  but  the  Turkish  occupation  is 
a  threat  to  the  continued  health  of 
the  alliance. 

The  Congress  has  authorized  assist- 
ance to  Tuikey  with  the  expectation 
that  It  will  facilitate  a  just  solution  to 
the  Cyprus  problem,  including  the  re- 
moval of  Tuikish  troops.  But  it  turns 
oot  that  a  portion  of  our  assistance  is 
being  used  to  enforce  the  status  quo; 
that  American  taxpayers'  dollars  are 
subsidizing  the  modernization  of  Turk- 
ish foroM  on  Cyprus;  that  American 
doUaia  are  being  used  to  perpetuate 
the  very  situation  they  are  designed  to 
revene. 

This  activity  subverts  the  intent  of 
the  Congreis  and  must  be  stopped. 
The  legislation  my  colleagues  and  I 
are  introducing  today  should  do  just 
that.  It  explicitly  prohibits  United 
States  defense  articles  provided  to  Tur- 
key from  being  transferred  to  or  used 
on  Cypms.  It  also  requires  the  adminis- 
tration to  regularly  report  on  the  num- 
ber of  Turkish  Armed  Forces  on 
Cyprus. 

I  wi^  this  problem  could  have  been 
resolved  without  resort  to  legislative 
action.  I  would  have  preferred  that 
the  administration  take  diplomatic 
steps  to  ensure  that  the  use  of  U.S.  se- 
curity assistance  conformed  to  con- 
gressional intent.  But  unfortunately 
no  strong  steps  have  been  taken. 
Indeed.  Secretary  Weinberger  recently 
annownced  that  Turkey's  actions  have 
been  consistent  with  UJS.  law.  If  this  is 
the  view  of  members  of  the  adminis- 
tntion  thai  the  only  solution  is  a  leg- 
ialatlTeone. 

The  time  has  come  to  renew  our  ef- 
forts to  achieve  a  just  settlement  of 
the  Cypna  problem.  American  policy 
toward  Cyprus  during  the  last  6  years 
can  best  be  characterized  as  one  of 
benign  neglect.  This  legislation  will 
send  a  strcmg  message  that  the  with- 
drawal of  T\uklsh  troops  from  Cyprus 
and  the  achievement  of  a  just  settle- 
ment is  an  American  policy  priority. 

Ms.  MIKULSKI.  Mr.  President,  I 
Join  today  with  my  distinguished  col- 


leagues Mr.  Pkll  of  Rhode  Island,  Mr. 
BiDEM  of  Delaware,  Mr.  D'Amato  of 
New  York.  Mr.  Spector  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, and  Mr.  Presslbk  of  South 
Dakota  in  introducing  a  bill  to  prohib- 
it the  use  of  military  equipment  pro- 
vided to  Turkey  from  being  used  by 
"Turkish  occupying  forces  on  the  island 
of  Cyprus. 

Mr.  President,  the  citizen's  of 
Cyprus  have  lived  under  Turkish  op- 
pression since  1974,  the  year  in  which 
Turkish  forces  invaded  the  island, 
forcing  nearly  200.000  Greek  Cypriots 
to  flee  from  their  homes  in  the  north- 
em  part  of  the  island.  Turkey  has  per- 
petuated the  Cyprus  problem  ever 
sbice  that  invasion  by  continuing  to 
occupy  over  one-third  of  the  island 
and  by  maintaining  an  ever-growing 
force  of  Turkish  troops.  By  our  own 
State  Department's  accoimt,  the 
number  of  occupying  troops  on  Cjrprus 
now  stands  at  over  30,000,  the  highest 
figure  since  the  1974  invasion. 

Congress,  in  1974,  in  response  to  the 
invasion,  imposed  an  arms  embargo 
against  Turkey,  which  remained  in 
effect  until  1978.  At  that  time  aid  was 
resumed  to  Turkey  for  the  explict  pur- 
pose of  fulfUling  its  NATO  obligations, 
and  for  reasons  of  self-defense.  At  that 
time,  too.  Congress  made  clear  that  a 
lasting  solution  to  the  Cyprus  problem 
must  include  a  withdrawal  of  Turkish 
military  forces. 

As  we  know,  just  the  opposite  has 
happened.  In  addition  to  Increasing 
the  nimiber  of  occupying  forces,  the 
Turkish  Government  also  has  upgrad- 
ed the  quality  and  level  of  armaments 
on  Cyprus.  Many  of  these,  we  have 
reason  to  believe,  of  American  origin. 
Since  Cyprus  is  not  a  NATO  ally  and 
dearly  poses  no  threat  to  Turkey's  se- 
curity, Turkey's  actions  represent  a 
clear  and  flagrant  violation  of  section 
620(c)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act. 

We  cannot  allow  this  military  build- 
up to  go  on.  By  halting  the  flow  of 
money  to  the  Turkish  forces  on 
Cyprus,  Congress  will  be  sending  a 
very  strong  message  about  what  its 
priorities  are— protecting  our  legiti- 
itiate  strategic  interests  in  the  Aegean, 
ensuring  that  our  aid  is  being  used  for 
its  intended  purpose,  and  effecting  the 
withdrawal  of  Turkish  troops  from 
Cyprus. 
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By  Mr.  LAUTENBERG  (for  him- 

Iself,    Mr.    Stafford,    and    Mr. 
DXJRXNBERGfK): 

S.  633.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  disposal 
Of  plastic  products  in  the  waters  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States, 
to  require  a  study  to  determine  ways 
to  eliminate  plastic  pollution,  to  re- 
quire a  public  awareness  program 
about  plastic  pollution,  and  to  imple- 
ment annex  V  to  the  International 
Convention  for  the  Prevention  of  Pol- 
lution from  Ships,  as  modified  by  the 
Protocol  of  1978;  to  the  Committee  on 
Environment  and  Public  Works. 


puUnc  poixonoH  cohtrol  act  or  i9t7 

•  Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  introducing  the  Plastic  Po- 
lution  Control  Act  of  1987.  I  am 
pleased  to  be  joined  by  Senators  Stat- 
PORO  and  DuRENBERGER  in  introducing 
this  legislation.  The  bill  addresses  the 
serious  problem  of  plastic  product  pol- 
lutioti- 

I  commend  my  colleague.  Senator 
CHATtE.  for  his  legislative  efforts  in 
this  area  and  his  commitment  to  this 
issue.  I  look  forward  to  working  with 
him  and  our  colleagues  in  the  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works  Committee  to 
pursue  a  legislative  solution  to  this 
problem.  I  also  commend  my  House 
colleagues.  Congressmen  Hughes, 
Howard,  and  Stitdds  for  introducing 
legislation  concerning  plastic  pollu- 
tion. 

Just  last  September  on  the  beaches 
of  Sandy  Hook,  100  New  Jersey  envi- 
ronmentalists clearly  demonstrated 
the  scope  of  this  problem.  In  little 
over  an  hour,  the  group  reported  that 
just  15  of  its  "trash  attackers"  picked 
off  one  of  the  beaches:  700  plastic  con- 
tainers and  six  pack  rings,  600  plastic 
tampon  applicators,  and  other  refuse. 
When  the  effort  was  over  the  group 
reported  that  it  filled  a  flatbed  truck 
with  garbage,  80  percent  of  which 
they  said  was  plastic  refuse. 

New  Jersey  faces  a  special  problem 
with  the  Fresh  Kills  landfill  on  the 
coast  in  Staten  Island.  Garbage,  in- 
cluding disposed  plastic  products,  such 
as  hospital  wastes,  is  carried  and  falls 
into  the  water  from  barges,  and  from 
the  landfill  itself.  This  refuse  then 
washes  up  on  New  Jersey's  beaches, 
and  pollutes  our  waters. 

Plastic  pollution  is  a  major  problem 
in  New  Jersey  and  throughout  the 
Nation.  Our  marine  life  and  birds  are 
being  killed.  New  Jersey's  coastal  econ- 
omy depends  on  a  clean  coastal  envi- 
ronment. Our  fishing  industry  is 
threatened.  Our  beaches  and  vital 
tourism  industry  are  at  risk.  We  are 
facing  significant  environmental  and 
economic  losses. 

The  evidence  continues  to  grow 
about  the  entanglement  of  marine  ani- 
mals in  plastic  debris  and  the  inges- 
tion of  plastics  by  marine  organisms. 
The  devastating  impacts  of  plastic 
trash  on  marine  animals  was  brought 
to  light  in  1972,  when  staffers  at  the 
Marine  Mammal  Stranding  Center  of 
New  Jersey,  located  in  Brigantine,  NJ, 
found  a  sea  turtle  which  had  ingested 
a  plastic  bag. 

Despite  such  evidence  plastics  con- 
tinue to  be  dimiped.  The  National 
Academy  of  Science  estimates  that 
commercial  fishing  fleets  dump  more 
than  52  million  pounds  of  plastic  pack- 
ing material  into  the  sea  each  year. 
The  Academy  also  estimates  that 
these  fleets  lose  more  than  298  million 
pounds  of  plastic  fishing  gear  annual- 
ly. 


Increasing  attention  has  been  fo- 
cused on  the  issue,  and  with  this  at- 
tention has  come  an  increasing  aware- 
ness of  the  serious  extent  of  the  prob- 
lem. Sea  turtles,  birds,  and  even  the 
great  whales  have  become  victims  of 
plastics  carelessly  discarded  into  the 
ocean.  Virtually  every  marine  species 
is  susceptible  to  the  dangers  posed  by 
plastic  debris. 

In  the  Northern  Pacific  Ocean  as 
many  as  250,000  birds  are  believed  to 
die  every  year  in  nets  laid  by  Japanese 
salmon  fisherman.  At  least  30,000 
northern  fur  seals  reportedly  die  each 
year  from  plastic  entanglement. 

Yet  neither  domestic  nor  interna- 
tional laws  respond  to  these  problems. 
Neither  the  Refuse  Act  of  1899,  the 
Clean  Water  Act,  nor  the  Ocean 
Dumping  Act  is  specifically  designed 
or  interpreted  to  address  this  kind  of 
plastic  pollution.  The  international 
law,  applicable  to  the  problem  is 
annex  V  to  the  International  Conven- 
tion for  the  Prevention  of  Pollution 
From  Ships,  as  modified  by  the  1978 
Protocol.  Annex  V  has  not  been  rati- 
fied by  the  United  States,  however.  To 
take  effect,  it  must  be  ratified  by  at 
least  15  countries  whose  fleets  jointly 
have  50  percent  of  the  gross  tonnage 
of  the  world's  merchant  marine  ship- 
ping fleet. 

My  bill  would  close  the  gap  in  our 
pollution  laws.  Subject  to  certain  ex- 
ceptions, such  as  accidental  loss  or  dis- 
poisal  necessary  to  save  life,  the  bill 
would  specifically  prohibit  disposal  of 
plastic  products.  Such  prohibition 
would  apply  to  our  waters,  including 
the  exclusive  economic  zone  200  miles 
from  our  coasts.  It  would  also  apply  to 
disposal  in  areas,  such  as  beaches  and 
landfills,  where  such  material  could  be 
washed  or  blown  into  the  water.  Viola- 
tors of  this  new  law  would  be  subject 
to  stiff  criminal  and  civil  penalties. 
The  bill  also  would  allow  citizens  to 
sue  to  enforce  the  new  law. 

The  legislation  also  requires  EPA  to 
Iconduct  a  6-month  study  of  ways  to 
|eliminate  plastic  pollution.  The  study 
includes  determining  the  feasibility  of 
|using  alternative  products  for,  label- 
ing, or  making  from  degradable  plas- 
tics those  products  determined  to 
cause  significant  harm  to  marine  life, 
wildlife,  birds,  or  their  habitat. 

The  bill  also  mandates  a  comprehen- 
sive public  awareness  program  about 
plastic  pollution.  And  it  provides  an 
international  approach  to  the  prob- 
lem. Once  annex  V  is  ratified  and  in 
force,  the  bill  would  implement  its 
international  restrictions  on  disposal 
of  plastic  products  and  other  garbage. 
The  domestic  regulations  of  the  bill, 
however,  take  effect  even  before 
annex  V  enters  into  force. 

This  biU  is  an  important  step  toward 
cleaning  up  our  bieaches.  and  water- 
ways, and  protecting  our  treasiu*ed 
wildlife  and  marine  species.  It  takes  a 
comprehensive  approach  to  a  signifi- 


cant and  pervasive  threat  to  the 
economies  of  our  coastal  communities 
and  the  environment. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  633 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of   the    United    States    of 
American  in  Congress  ossemMed. 

SHORT  TITLE 

Section  1.  This  act  may  be  cited  as  the 
Plastic  Pollution  Control  Act  of  1987. 

TITLE  I— PLASTIC  POLLUTION 
CONTROL  MEASURES 

DEPIKITIONS 

Sec.  101.  As  used  in  this  Act.  the  term— 

(1)  "plastic  product"  means  any  container. 
item,  thing,  or  other  device  which  is  com- 
posed substantially  of  plastic: 

(2)  "waters  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States"  means— 

(A)  the  waters  of  the  United  States,  in- 
cluding the  territorial  sea,  and 

(B)  the  waters  included  within  a  zone, 
contiguous  to  the  territorial  sea  of  the 
United  States,  of  which  the  inner  boundary 
is  a  line  coterminous  with  the  seaward 
boundary  of  the  territorial  sea,  and  the 
outer  boundary  is  a  line  drawn  in  such  a 
manner  that  each  point  on  it  is  200  nautical 
miles  from  the  baseline  from  which  the  ter- 
ritorial sea  is  measured; 

(3)  "United  States"  includes  the  several 
States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Virgin 
Islands  of  the  United  States,  American 
Samoa,  Guam,  and  Northern  Mariana  Is- 
lands. 

(4)  "Administrator"  means  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency,  unless  indicated  otherwise. 

(5)  "Secretary"  means  the  Secretary  of 
the  department  in  which  the  Coast  Guard  is 
operating,  unless  indicated  otherwise. 

(6)  "Ship"  means  a  vessel  either  of  United 
States  registry  or  nationality  or  foreign  reg- 
istry or  nationality  (other  than  a  public 
vessel)  of  any  type  whatsoever  operating  in 
the  marine  environment  and  includes  hy- 
drofoil boats,  air-cushion  vehicles,  submersi- 
bles,  floating  craft,  and  fixed  or  floating 
platforms; 

(7)  "Person"  means  an  individual,  firm, 
public  or  private  cori>oration,  partnership, 
association,  State,  municipality,  commission, 
political  subdivision  of  a  State,  or  any  inter- 
state body. 

PROHIBITED  ACTS 

Sec.  102.  (a)  It  is  unlawful  to  dispose  of 
plastic  products  into  the  waters  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  from  a  ship 
or  other  source,  or  to  dispose  of  any  plastic 
product  in  an  area  where  such  plastic  prod- 
uct is  likely  to  t>e  carried  into  the  waters 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States, 
either  by  ordinary  or  high  tides,  or  by 
storms,  floods,  winds,  or  otherwise. 

(b)  Subsection  (a)  of  this  section  shall  not 
apply  to: 

( 1 )  the  disposal  of  plastic  products  from  a 
ship  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
the  safety  of  a  ship  and  those  on  board  or 
saving  life  at  sea: 

(2)  the  escape  of  plastic  products  resulting 
from  damage  to  a  ship  or  its  equipment  pro- 
vided all  reasonable  precautions  have  been 
taken  before  and  after  the  occurrence  of  the 


damage,  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  or 
minimizing  the  escape; 

(3)  the  accidential  loss  of  the  plastic  prod- 
uct, such  as  the  loss  of  synthetic  material 
incidental  to  the  repair  of  fishing  nets,  if  all 
reasonable  precautions  have  been  taken  to 
prevent  such  loss: 

(4)  the  disposal  of  plastic  products  from 
sources  other  than  ships  necessary  for 
saving  life  or  securing  the  safety  of  such 
source,  or  resulting  from  damage  to  such 
source,  if  all  reasonable  precautions  have 
been  taken  before  and  after  the  occurrence 
of  the  damage,  for  the  purpose  of  prevent- 
ing or  minimizing  the  escape:  or 

(5)  disposal  specifically  allowed  pursuant 
to  a  valid  permit  under  the  Marine  Protec- 
tion Research  and  Sanctuaries  Act  or  CHean 
Water  Act. 

The  President  shall  ensure  that  public 
vessels  of  the  United  States  comply  with 
this  Act  to  the  maximum  extent  consistent 
with  the  operational  capabilities  and  re- 
quirements of  those  vessels. 

CRIMINAL  PENALTIES 

Sec.  103.  (a)  Effective  6  months  after  en- 
actment, any  person  that  shall  willfully  and 
knowingly  violate,  or  that  shall  willfully 
and  knowingly  aid,  abet,  authorize,  or  insti- 
gate a  violation  of  section  102,  upon  convic- 
tion for  such  violation,  in  addition  to  or  in 
lieu  of  any  civil  penalty  that  may  be  im- 
posed under  section  104,  shall  be  fined  not 
more  than  $50,000  or  imprisoned  for  not 
more  than  3  years,  or  both.  In  the  discretion 
of  the  court,  up  to  one-half  of  such  fine  may 
be  paid  to  the  person  or  persons  giving  in- 
formation leading  to  conviction. 

(b)  The  United  SUtes  Sentencing  Com- 
mission In  establishing  guidelines  for  sen- 
tences under  this  section  shall  take  into  ac- 
count the  nature,  circumstances,  extent, 
and  gravity  of  the  violation,  and  with  re- 
spect to  the  violator,  ability  to  pay,  effect 
on  ability  to  continue  business,  economic 
benefit  resulting  from  such  violation,  any 
history  of  prior  violations,  the  degree  of  cul- 
pability, and  such  other  matters  as  justice 
may  require. 

(c)  This  section  shall  be  carried  out  with 
respect  to  foreign  ships  consistent  with  the 
obligations  of  the  United  States  under  inter- 
national law. 

(d)  Courts  shall  not  apply  the  penalty  of 
imprisonment  in  this  section  to  U.S.  ships 
for  acts  for  which  such  a  penalty  cannot  be 
imposed  on  foreign  ships  consistent  with 
the  obligations  of  the  United  States  under 
international  law. 

CIVIL  PENALTIES 

Sec.  104.  (a)  Effective  6  months  after  en- 
actment, any  person  who  violates  section 
102  shall  be  liable  to  the  United  SUtes  for  a 
civil  penalty.  The  Secretary  of  the  Depart- 
ment in  which  the  Coast  Guard  is  operat- 
ing, the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  the  Admin- 
istrator, or  the  Secretary  of  Interior  may 
assess  either  a  Class  I  or  Class  n  penalty. 
Up  to  one  half  of  such  penalties  may  be 
paid  to  the  person  or  persons  giving  infor- 
mation leading  to  the  assessment  of  such 
penalty. 

(b)  Class  I.— The  amount  of  a  Class  I  civil 
penalty  may  not  exceed  $1,000  per  violation. 
Before  issuing  an  order  assessing  a  CHass  I 
penalty,  the  person  assessed  such  penalty 
must  be  given  written  notice  of  the  proposal 
to  issue  such  order  and  the  opportunity  to 
request,  within  30  days  of  the  date  such 
notice  is  received  by  such  person,  a  hearing 
on  the  proposed  order.  Such  hearing  shall 
not  be  subject  to  section  S&4  or  556  of  title 
5,  United  States  Code,  but  shall  provide  a 
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opportunity  to  be  heard  and  to 


(e)  CLum  IL— Tlie  kmount  of  a  Class  n 
pcnaHv  ander  this  suliaection  may  not 
exceed  ttS.MO  for  each  sueh  violation.  Each 
dey  of  cBOtiautat  violation  shall  constitute 
EMpante  violation  of  section  102. 

(d)  A  Oaa  n  civil  penalty  for  a  violaUon 
ahaO  be  aaaaed  by  an  order  made  on  the 
reoonl  after  opportunity  (provided  in  ac- 
r»ff*mnr»  «tth  this  subaection)  for  a  hearing 
in  iHTi^"*^''^  with  section  5M  of  UUe  S. 
United  Statae  Code.  Before  issuing  such  an 
order,  written  notice  shall  be  given  to  the 
pemn  to  be  aaeiKd  a  civil  penalty  under 
audi  order  of  the  proposal  to  issue  such 
order  and  provide  such  person  an  opportuni- 
ty to  requeat.  within  15  days  of  the  date  the 
notice  ia  recehied  by  such  person,  such  a 
bearinc  on  the  order. 

(e)  In  determining  the  amount  of  a  civil 
pooalty,  the  nature,  circumstances,  extent. 
and  gravity  of  the  violaUon  or  violations. 
and  with  respect  to  the  violator,  ability  to 
pay.  effect  on  ability  to  continue  business. 
the  eoooomic  benefit  resulting  from  such 
violation,  any  history  of  prl<^  violations,  the 
degree  of  culpability,  and  such  other  mat- 
tos  as  Justice  may  require  shall  be  taken 
intoaoeount. 

(f)  Any  dvil  poialty  which  may  be  im- 
poaed  under  this  section,  may  be  compro- 
mised, modified,  or  remitted,  with  or  with- 
out r^mtMUmm  Tlie  amount  of  such  penalty, 
when  finally  determined,  or  the  amount 
■creed  upon  in  compromise,  may  be  deduct- 
ed from  any  sums  owed  by  the  United 
Statce  to  the  person  charged. 

(g)  Any  person  who  requested  a  hearing 
mii^»"g  the  aasessment  of  a  civil  penalty 
may  file  a  notice  of  appeal,  in  the  case  of  a 
Class  I  penalty,  in  the  United  States  District 
Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  or  in  the 
district  in  which  the  violations  is  aUeged  to 
have  occurred,  or  in  the  case  of  a  Class  II 
penalty,  in  the  United  States  Court  of  Ap- 
peals for  the  District  of  Columbia  or,  in  any 
other  circuit  in  which  such  person  resides  or 
transacts  business.  Such  notice  may  only  be 
fflad  within  the  30-day  period  beginning  on 
the  date  the  order  making  such  assessment 
was  Issued.  Such  notice  must  also  simulta- 
neously lie  filed  with  the  Secretary  of  Inte- 
rior, the  Secretary  of  the  Department  in 
which  the  Coast  Ouard  is  operating,  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce,  or  the  Administra- 
tat.  as  the  case  may  be,  and  the  Attorney 
General. 

(h)  If  any  person  faUs  to  pay  an  assess- 
ment of  a  dvil  penalty— 

(1)  after  the  order  making  the  assessment 
has  become  a  final  order  and  if  such  person 
does  not  fUe  for  Judicial  review  of  the  order 
in  accordance  with  subsection  (g)  of  this  sec- 
tion, or 

(2)  after  a  court  in  an  action  brought 
under  subsection  (g)  has  entered  a  final 
Judgment  in  favor  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Department  in  which  the  Coast  Guard  is 
operatinc.  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  the 
Secretary  of  Interior,  or  the  Administrator, 
the  Attorney  General  shall  recover  the 
amount  assessed  (plus  interest  at  currently 
prevailinc  rates  from  the  date  of  the  expira- 
tion of  the  30-day  period  referred  to  in  sub- 
section (g)  or  the  date  of  such  final  judg- 
ment, as  the  case  may  be,  in  an  action 
brought  in  any  appropriate  district  court  of 
the  United  States.  In  such  an  action,  the  va- 
lidity, amount,  and  appropriateness  of  such 
penalty  shall  not  be  subject  to  review. 


Sac.  106.  It  shall  be  the  responsibility  of 
each  Federal  department,  agency,  or  other 


instrumentality  of  the  United  States  to 
assist  in  the  administration  of  this  Act,  in- 
cluding the  reporting  of  violations  and  con- 
ducting Investigations  with  respect  thereto, 
including  the  United  States  Coast  Ouard, 
National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Adminis- 
tration. Department  of  Interior,  and  Envi- 
ronmental Protection  Agency. 
ciTizEM  snrrs 
Sac.  106.  (a)  Except  as  provided  in  subsec- 
tion (b)  of  this  section,  a  person  may  bring 
an  action  on  his  own  behalf— 

( 1 )  against  any  person  alleged  to  be  in  vio- 
lation of  this  act  or  regulations  issued  there- 
under or 

(2)  against  any  officer  of  the  United 
States  where  there  is  an  alleged  failure  to 
perform  any  act  or  duty  under  this  Act  that 
is  not  discretionary. 

(b)  No  action  may  be  commenced  under 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section— 

(1)  prior  to  60  days  after  the  plaintiff  has 
given  notice,  in  writing  and  under  oath,  to 
the  alleged  violator,  or  the  United  States  of- 
ficer concerned,  the  SUte  in  which  the  al- 
leged violation  occurs,  and  the  Attorney 
General:  or 

(2)  if  an  officer  of  the  United  States  has 
commenced  enforcement  or  penalty  action 
with  respect  to  the  alleged  violation  and  is 
conducting  such  procedures  diligently. 

PLASTIC  POLLOnON  RKDUCTIOH  STUDY 

Sec.  107.  (a)  The  Administrator  shall  un- 
dertake a  study  to  determine  methods  to 
reduce  or  eliminate  the  disposal  of  plastic 
products  into  the  waters  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  United  States. 

(b)  Such  study  shall  Include,  but  not  be 
limited  to  the  following: 

(1)  identifying  specific  plastic  products 
whose  use,  misuse,  or  improper  disposal  has 
caused  significant  harm  to  marine  life, 
birds,  wildlife,  or  their  habitat: 

(2)  evaluating  the  feasibility  of  using  al- 
ternative products  to  products  described  in 
subparagraph  1  of  this  subsection  in  terms 
of  cost  effectiveness,  including  an  assess- 
ment of  environmental  risks,  dlsposability, 
durability,  public  health  and  safety,  and 
availability  of  such  alternative  products. 

(3)  evaluating  the  feasibility  of  labeling  a 
product  or  products  identified  in  subpara- 
graph (1)  of  this  subsection  in  a  manner 
that  indicates  the  penalties  established  by 
this  Act  and  the  harms  caused  by  improper 
disposal  of  such  products.  Determination  of 
feasibility  shall  include  considerations  of 
the  cost  effectiveness  of  such  labeling,  of 
the  manner  of  distribution  of  a  product,  and 
the  size  of  the  product: 

(4)  evaluating  the  feasibility  of  making  a 
product  or  products  described  in  subpara- 
graph ( 1 )  of  this  subsection  from  degradable 
plastic  resins.  E>etermination  of  feasibility 
shall  include  considerations  of  the  proper- 
ties of  the  end  products  of  degradable  plas- 
tic products,  such  as  blotoxicity,  potential 
for  bioaccumulation,  persistence,  and  fate 
within  the  environment  under  various  phys- 
ical conditions:  and  considerations  of  the  ef- 
ficiency and  variability  of  degradation  due 
to  differing  environmental  conditions.  De- 
termination of  feasibility  shall  also  include 
considerations  of  the  purpose  of  such  prod- 
uct, including  the  duration  for  which  such 
product  was  designed  to  remain  intact. 

(c)  In  carrying  out  the  study  required  by 
this  section,  the  Administrator  shall— 

( 1 )  consult  with  the  National  Oceanic  and 
Atmospheric  Administration,  the  United 
SUtes  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  the  Na- 
tional Bfarine  Fisheries  Service,  the  Con- 
sumer   Product    Safety    Commission,    the 


Food  and  Drug  Administration,  the  Coast 
Guard,  and  all  other  Federal  departments  | 
and  agencies  engaged  in  research,  investiga- 
tioii.  or  studies  involved  directly  or  indirect- 
ly With  plastic  pollution:  and 

(20  solicit  and  consider  views  and  recom- 
mendations from  representatives  of  the 
plastics  industry,  beverage  industry,  glass  | 
industry,  paper  industry,  metal  industry, 
fishing  industry,  consimier  interest  groups, 
environmental  groups,  and  other  interested  | 
and  affected  groups,  industries,  businesses, 
and  individuals. 

(d)  On  or  before  the  expiration  of  the  6  I 
month  period  following  the  date  of  enact-  | 
mei}t  of  this  Act,  the  Administrator  shall 
report  to  Congress  concerning  the  results  of  I 
such  study,  together  with  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Administrator  on  ways  to  elimi- 
nate or  significantly  reduce  plastic  pollution 
of  the  waters  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  | 
United  States.  In  making  such  reconunenda- 
tions,  the  Administrator  shall  consider  and  I 
incUide  in  the  report  a  statement  as  to  the 
environmental,  public  health,  ana  economic  { 
impBcts  of  each  such  action  so  reconunend- 
ed.  The  Administrator  shall  identify  those  { 
recommendations  as  to  which  the  Adminis- 
tralior  believes  there  is  existing  authority  to  I 
implement,  and  those,  the  implementation 
of  which,  will  require  action  by  Congress. 
The  Administrator  shall  also  include  in  the 
report  an  Indication  of  those  governmental 
and  private  sector  entities  and  persons  con- 
sulteid  pursuant  to  subsection  (c)  of  this  sec- 
tion, along  with  indications  of  the  views  of  | 
such  consulted  entities  and  persons. 

PLASTIC  POLLUTION  PUBLIC  AWARESTESS 
PROGRAM 

Sgc.  108.  (a)  Within  3  months  of  enact- 
ment, the  Administrator  of  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency,  the  Administra- 
tor of  the  National  Oceanic  and  Atmospher- 
ic Administration,  and  the  Secretary  of  In- 
terior, shall  commence  and  conduct  a  public  j 
outreach  program  to  educate  the  public,  in- 
cluding recreational  boaters,  fishermen,  and  I 
others,  as  to  the  harms  caused  by  the  im- 
proper disposal  of  plastic  products  and  the 
penalties  for  violations  of  this  Act. 

(b)  Within  3  months  of  enactment,  the 
AdSiinistrator  of  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency,  the  Administrator  of  the  Na- 
tional Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administra- 
tion, and  the  Secretary  of  Interior,  shall 
commence  and  conduct,  in  such  manner  as 
thee  shall  determine,  public  service  an- 
nouncements pertaining  to  the  harms  I 
caused  by  the  improper  disposal  of  plastic 
products  and  the  penalties  for  violations  of  | 
thii  Act. 

TITLE  II— IMPLEMENTATION  OF 
ANNEX  V 

ADMINISTRATION  AND  ENFORCEMENT 

%c.  201.  (a)  Upon  ratification,  with  the  I 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  and  as  is  | 
consistent  with  this  Act,  Annex  V,  (Regula- 
tions for  the  Prevention  of  Pollution  by  I 
Garbage  from  Ships,  1973),  to  the  Interna- 
tional Convention  for  the  Prevention  of  Pol- 
lution from  Ships,  as  modified  by  the  Proto- 
col of  1978  (hereinafter  in  this  title  referred 
to  as  "Annex  V"),  shall  be  administered  and  | 
enforced  by  the  Secretary. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  prescribe  regula- 1 
tio|is  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  Annex 
V. 

(p)  The  Secretary  may  utilize  by  agree- 1 
mant,  with  or  without  reimbursement,  per- 
sonnel, facilities,  or  equipment  of  other  Fed- 
eral departments  and  agencies  in  adminis- 1 
teeing  Annex  V  and  this  title. 


/ 


PROHIBITED  ACTS 

Sec.  202.  It  shall  t>e  unlawful  to  dispose  of 
any  material  from  a  ship  in  violation  of 
Annex  V.  The  prohibition  contained  in 
paragraph  1(a)  of  Regulation  3  of  Annex  V. 
shall  include  application  within  the  waters 
under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  United  SUtes. 
penalties 

Sec.  203.  Violations  of  section  202,  shall  be 
subject  to  the  penalties  of  sections  103  and 
104  of  this  Act,  and  shall  take  effect  for  pur- 
poses of  this  Title  when  Annex  V  enters 
into  force. 
TITLE  III— RELATION  TO  OTHER  LAW 

Sec.  301.  (a)  Nothing  in  this  Act  may  be 
interpreted  or  construed  to  supersede  or 
preempt  any  other  provisions  of  Federal  or 
State  law. 

(b)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed 
or  interpreted  as  preempting  any  State  from 
imposing  any  additional  requirements. 

(c)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  affect  or  oth- 
erwise impair  the  rights  or  obligations  of 
any  person  under  Federal,  State,  or  coRunon 
law. 

TITLE  IV-AUTHORIZATION 
Sec.  401.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act.« 


By  Mr.  SPECTTER: 
S.  634.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Clayton 
Act  and  the  Securities  Exchange  Act 
of  1934  with  respect  to  mergers  and 
corporate  tender  offers,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Pi- 
nance. 

MERGERS  AND  CORPORATE  TENDER  OFFERS 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  introducing  legislation  to  address 
a  variety  of  abusive  practices  associat- 
ed with  contests  for  corporate  control. 
We  are  all  familiar  with  the  flurry  of 
hostile  corporate  takeover  activity  in 
the  last  several  years.  Our  stock  mar- 
kets have  taken  on  the  appearance  of 
casinos,  in  which  the  ownership  of 
even  our  Nation's  largest  and  most 
well-established  corporations  turns  on 
the  whims  of  a  handful  of  self-styled 
raiders. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  I  introduce 
today  is  based,  in  part,  on  a  series  of 
bills  I  introduced  in  the  98th  and  99th 
Congress  to  address  corporate  merg- 
ers. 

During  the  98th  Congress,  I  intro- 
duced S.  2447.  the  Corporate  Distribu- 
tion Tax  Reform  Act  of  1984,  to  close 
tax  loopholes  which  favored  and 
thereby  encouraged  takeovers  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  royalty  trusts. 
I  also  introduced  S.  2448,  to  ensure 
that  all  shareholders  share  equally  in 
the  event  of  a  merger.  S.  2448  would 
have  amended  the  Securities  Ex- 
change Act  to  make  it  imlawful  for 
any  person  to  make  an  offer  for  more 
than  20  percent  of  an  equity  class  of  a 
company's  sUxik  unless  such  person  is 
the  issuer  of  the  security  or  the  offer 
is  a  cash  offer  for  all  of  the  outstand- 
ing shares  of  the  equity  class. 

During  the  99th  Congress,  I  intro- 
duced S.  1695  to  prevent  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission  from  over- 
turning,    through     rulemaking,     the 


Delaware  Supreme  Court  decision  of 
Unocal  Corp.  against  Mesa  Petroleum 
Co.  That  decision  upheld  Unocal's  self- 
tender  offer  that  specifically  excluded 
Mesa  from  participation  as  a  lawful 
defensive  tactic  under  Delaware  State 
corporate  law.  I  believe  that  if  the 
Federal  Government  is  to  take  the  ex- 
traordinary step  of  intruding  into  an 
area  of  the  law  such  as  this  which  has 
long  been  within  the  States'  domain. 
Congress— not  the  SEC— should  be  the 
one  to  act.  Any  direct  prohibition  of 
specific  tender  offer  tactics  should 
come  from  Congress,  not  the  SEC,  and 
the  bill  I  am  introducing  today  is  de- 
signed to  move  Congress  to  take  the 
necessary  action. 

There  is  much  debate  regarding  the 
merits  of  hostile  corporate  takeovers. 
To  some,  this  phenomenon  is  nothing 
more  than  speculation  gone  mad,  and 
sharply  contrary  to  the  national  inter- 
est t>ecause  it  distracts  corporate  man- 
agement from  the  long-term  economic 
interests  of  the  corporation  and  its 
shareholders. 

But  others  argue  with  great  force 
that  takeover  activity  provides  an  es- 
sential check  on  inefficient  and  lazy 
corporate  management,  forcing  much- 
needed  restructuring  of  companies 
whose  entrenched  management  is  oth- 
erwise unwilling  or  unable  to  make 
such  changes. 

Mr.  President,  few  if  any  of  us  doubt 
that  mechanisms  should  exist  whereby 
shareholders,  by  tendering  their 
shares,  can  place  effective  control  of  a 
corporation  in  hands  antagonistic  to 
the  corporation's  incumbent  manage- 
ment. That  is  the  essence  of  share- 
holder democracy.  But  few  of  us  can 
doubt,  Mr.  President,  that  the  hostile 
tender  offer  process  Congress  last 
comprehensively  addressed  almost  two 
decades  ago  has  become  riddled  with 
abuses,  both  on  the  part  of  manage- 
ment and  the  so-called  raiders. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  I  am  introduc- 
ing today  addresses  nine  aspects  of  the 
corporate  takeover  phenomenon,  and 
proposes  specific  reforms.  The  bill  is 
the  product  of  considerable  staff  anal- 
ysis, some  of  my  own  experience  as  a 
lawyer,  in  this  field,  and  my  own  per- 
sonal discussions  with  leading  lawyers, 
economists,  business  analysts,  and  cor- 
porate executives. 

I  have  no  illusion  that  this  bill  will 
be  enacted  verbatim,  and  frankly  that 
is  not  my  intention.  Rather,  I  am  of- 
fering this  comprehensive  proixtsal  as 
a  starting  point  for  debate,  and  I  know 
the  debate  will  be  considerable.  My 
discussions  and  study,  in  the  mean- 
time, will  continue.  My  views  on  cer- 
tain of  these  issues  may  well  change 
on  the  basis  of  the  debate  and  discus- 
sion which  I  hope  this  bill  will  engen- 
der, and  in  hearings  before  the  Anti- 
trust subcommittee  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee  on  which  I  serve.  In  the 
weeks  ahead,  I  will  be  continuing  my 


discussions  with  business  leaders  and 
others. 

I  shall  briefly  siunmarize  the  bill's 
treatment  of  nine  issues  of  particular 
concern  in  the  takeover  field. 

AWTITRUST 

The  first  section  of  this  bill  provides 
needed  reforms  in  the  Hart-Scott- 
Rodino  Act.  Hart-Scott-Rodino  pro- 
vides the  mechanism  by  which  the 
Federal  Government  reviews  proposed 
mergers  to  ensure  that  they  are  not 
anticompetitive.  This  legislation 
makes  a  nimiber  of  changes  to  the 
Hart-Scott-Rodino  Act  to  ensure  that 
its  goals  can  be  achieved. 

First,  the  bill  would  close  the  so- 
called  partnership  loophole  in  Hart- 
Scott-Rodino.  Because  of  existing  reg- 
ulations, premerger  antitrust  review  of 
very  large  transactions  can  l)e  avoided 
if  the  acquiring  party  forms  a  partner- 
ship to  conduct  the  acquisition.  There 
is  widespread  agreement  that  this  is 
an  unacceptable  interpretation  of  the 
act  and  should  be  reversed. 

Second,-  the  bill  would  raise  the 
threshold  at  which  premerger  review 
is  triggered.  This  change  is  designed  to 
exempt  from  premerger  review  the  nu- 
merous small  transactions  with  limited 
potential  auititrust  impact.  The  agen- 
cies involved  then  could  focus  their  at- 
tention on  large  transactions  which 
have  greater  potential  for  a  negative 
impact  on  competition. 

Third,  the  bill  would  eliminate  Hart- 
Scott-Rodino's  differential  treatment 
of  cash  and  noncash  transactions. 
Under  current  law,  the  reviewing  agen- 
cies have  significantly  less  time  to 
review  transactions  that  are  struc- 
tured as  cash  sales.  This  difference 
was  designed  to  prevent  premerger 
review  from  becoming  a  deterrent  to 
hostile  takeover  attempts  where  speed 
is  of  the  essence  and  where,  it  was  ex- 
pected, the  transactions  would  not  be 
particularly  large  anyway.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  deferential  treatment  has 
resulted  in  the  agencies  having  to 
review  some  of  the  largest  and  most 
complex  friendly  mergers  in  history 
under  severe  time  constraints.  There  is 
no  logical  reason  for  maintaining  this 
distinction. 

Finally,  the  antitrust  portion  of  the 
bill  would  restore  the  ability  of  the 
FTC  and  Justice  Department  to  share 
with  State  attorneys  general  the  infor- 
mation they  receive  during  their  Hart- 
Scott-Rodino  premerger  reviews.  State 
attorneys  general  play  an  important 
role  in  enforcing  antitrust  laws,  a  role 
that  the  Federal  Government  recog- 
nized by  providing  them  with  access  to 
material  filed  during  the  premerger 
review.  That  access,  however,  has  been 
cut  off  as  a  result  of  recent  agency  and 
judicial  interpretations.  This  legisla- 
tion will  enable  the  FTC  and  Justice 
Department  to  resume  their  past  prac- 
tice of  sharing  information  with  State 
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In  addition  to  ita  four  Important 
chantea  in  the  antitrust  law,  the  bill 
alao  would  make  important  takeover- 
related  changes  in  the  tax  and  securi- 
ties laws. 

In  an  effort  to  restrict  the  payment 
of  greenmall.  the  bill  would  place  con- 
sols on  grecaomaO  profits.  Oreenmail. 
of  oouiae,  has  occurred  with  some  reg- 
ularity where  a  would-be  raider  has 
purdiaaed  a  sizeable  block  of  a  corpo- 
ration's stock  and  threatens  to  make  a 
hostfle  tender  offer.  To  eliminate  the 
threat  to  its  control,  incumbent  man- 
agement repurchases  the  block  of 
shares  at  a  premium  price — that  is.  at 
a  price  well  above  the  going  market 
price.  Commonly,  the  premium  is 
more  than  $50  above  the  market,  and 
earns  the  raider  tens  of  millions  of 
dollars.  Shareholders  other  than  the 
raider  are  not  offered  the  premium 
price. 

As  a  result  of  greenmall  payments,  a 
unporate  treasury  may  be  drained  and 
the  value  of  other  shares  decreased, 
thereby  injuring  the  other  sharehold- 
ers. This  bill  would  place  a  tax  of  80 
percent  on  greenmall  profits.  Green- 
mail  profits  would  be  defined  as  the 
gain  realized  on  the  sale  of  stock  by 
any  S  percent  shareholder  who  either 
has  held  his  shares  for  less  than  1  year 
or  has  suggested  a  public  tender  offer 
for  the  corporation's  shares. 

By  placing  a  high  tax  on  greenmall 
profits,  we  obviously  can  discourage 
this  practice— but  we  must  legislate 
carefully.  The  greenmall  provision  in 
this  bill  is  drawn  narrowly,  so  as  to 
reach  only  payments  made  by  a  corpo- 
ration to  a  5-percent  shareholder 
during  an  actual  or  threatened  tender 
offer.  The  5-percent  threshold  already 
is  accepted  in  the  law  as  a  potentially 
controlling  interest;  mandatory  disclo- 
sure obligations  are  triggered  at  the  5- 
percent  level;  and  it  is  at  this  level 
that  the  confrontational  negotiations 
characteristic  of  greenmall  situations 
typicaJly  begin. 

Because  the  excise  tax  applies  only 
to  repurchases  by  the  corporation 
itself,  slMMTt-term  speculative  trading 
wHl  not  be  discouraged.  Moreover,  the 
tax  applies  only  to  the  premium 
amount  paid,  not  to  the  shareholder's 
entire  profit  on  a  sale.  A  broader  tax, 
applicable  to  aU  profits  earned  by  5- 
percent  shareholders  during  a  tender 
offer,  might  unfairly  sweep  within  its 
net  a  shareholder  who  has  not  en- 
gaged in  greenmall. 

In  short.  Mr.  President,  the  bill's 
greenmall  provision  addresses  this 
glaring  problem  in  as  narrow  a  manner 
as  possible.  It  will  not  alter  the  bal- 
ance as  between  management  and 
raldera.  It  will  not  discourage  short- 
term  speculative  trading.  And,  by  im- 
posing a  tax  rather  than  civil  or  crimi- 
nal penalties,  it  makes  its  point— no 


more  greenmall— in  a  language  both 
management  and  raiders  understand: 
dollars  and  cents. 

GOLOKM  FARACHUTKS 

The  next  abuse  addressed  by  the  biU 
Is  the  so-called  golden  parachute  con- 
tract, by  which  con>orate  managers 
ousted  as  a  result  of  a  change  of  con- 
trol take  with  them  from  the  corpo- 
rate coffers  huge  severance  payments. 
Golden  parachute  contracts  do  at  least 
two  things:  they  personaUy  enrich  de- 
parting management  to  the  tune  of 
tens  of  millions  of  dollars;  and  they 
serve  as  a  deterrent  to  takeovers  actu- 
ally occurring,  by  building  in  a  huge 
additional  cost  to  the  would-be  raider. 
It  is  the  shareholders,  of  course,  who 
pay  for  each  of  these. 

The  Congress  was  sufficiently  con- 
cerned about  golden  parachutes  that 
we  sought  to  limit  them  in  the  98th 
Congress.  In  1984,  we  imposed  a  20- 
percent  tax  on  any  parachute  agree- 
ment that  is  more  than  three  times 
the  executive's  average  annual  com- 
pensation over  the  previous  5  years. 
The  corporation  also  loses  its  tax  de- 
duction for  the  payments. 

While  well-intentioned,  the  1984  law 
worked  poorly,  D.S.  News  &  World 
Report  observed  that  golden  para- 
chutes were  turning  platinum,  because 
the  law  was  a  perfect  blueprint  for 
corporations:  peg  the  parachute  pay- 
ments to  2.99  percent  of  the  execu- 
tive's salary,  just  under  the  law's 
threshold,  and  no  tax  penalty  will 
accrue.  As  a  result,  executives  at  up  to 
one-half  of  the  country's  1,000  largest 
corporations  now  have  such  potential- 
ly lucrative  golden  parachute  agree- 
ments. 

The  golden  parachute  provision  of 
this  bill  greatly  lowers  the  permissible 
level  of  severance  payments,  and 
greatly  increases  the  tax  penalty  on 
payments  that  exceed  it.  In  short,  it 
lowers  the  threshold  from  three  times 
the  executive's  average  compensation 
to  two  times;  and  it  raises  the  tax  pen- 
alty from  20  percent  to  50  percent. 

Why  permit  such  severance  bonuses 
at  all?  The  standard  rationale  is  that 
severance  contracts  eliminate  the  per- 
sonal anxiety  of  executives  about  take- 
overs which  may  cost  them  their  jobs. 
With  their  personal  finances  secure, 
the  executives  are  supposed  to  be  able 
to  deal  more  rationally  and  objectively 
with  takeover  bids— able,  in  short,  to 
concentrate  on  maximizing  sharehold- 
er returns.  I  am  willing  to  accept  this 
notion,  and  thus  do  not  seek  to  ban 
severance  contracts  altogether.  I  am 
convinced,  however,  that  the  current 
law  engenders  not  security  but  greed, 
and  that  shareholders  suffer  as  a 
result.  Svu-ely  the  2-year  salary  wind- 
fall still  permitted  under  my  proposal 
is  enough  to  get  an  ousted  corporate 
executive  back  on  his  or  her  feet. 

CREEPIKG  TAKKOVnS 

This  bill  also  would  close  the  Wil- 
liams Act's  so-called   10-day  window. 
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which  permits  "creeping  takeovers." 
The  act  requires  any  person  who  ac- 
quires 5  percent  of  a  company's  shares 
to  n|ake  that  fact  public,  and  to  dls- 
closei  whether  he  or  she  has  any  plans 
to  attempt  a  takeover.  Under  the  act, 
however,  the  individual  need  not  make 
either  disclosure  for  10  days  after 
having  reached  the  5-percent  level.  Be- 
cause the  individual  can  continue  pur- 
chasing shares  during  the  10-day 
period,  his  or  her  ownership  may 
greatly  exceed  5  percent  by  the  time 
the  public  actually  is  informed. 

The  10-day  window  thus  permits  a 
creeping  takeover:  the  raider  slowly 
and  gradually  purchases  stock,  careful 
to  remain  below  the  5-percent  level; 
theiK  upon  reaching  5  percent  and 
triggering  Federal  disclosure  require- 
ments, the  raider  rapidly  purchjises  a 
powerful  bloc  of  shares  in  the  10  days 
before  disclosure  must  be  made.  What 
interests  are  served  by  depriving  man- 
agement and  the  market  of  this  infor- 
mation for  such  a  lengthy  period? 
None,  and  having  decided  that  accu- 
mulation of  a  5-percent  interest  is  so 
significant  as  to  warrant  disclosure, 
Confress  should  have  required  inune- 
diate  disclosure.  This  bill  does  so,  by 
amending  section  13(d)(1)  of  the  Secu- 
rities Exchange  Act  to  require  disclo- 
sure within  24  hours. 

UlfirORlf  VOTING  RIGHTS 

An  additional  section  of  this  bill 
would  require  that  common  stock 
traded  on  national  exchanges  have 
uniform  voting  rights.  As  a  practical 
matter,  publicly  traded  companies  tra- 
ditionally have  adhered  to  the  princi- 
ple of  one  share— one  vote.  Only  re- 
cently, as  part  of  the  ongoing  struggle 
by  executives,  raiders  and  their  law- 
yers to  carve  out  some  tactical  advan- 
tagev  have  companies  sought  to  create 
common  stock  with  nonuniform  voting 
rights.  These  companies  have  issued 
shales  with  inferior  voting  rights— or 
no  rights  at  all— as  a  way  of  raising 
necessary  capital  without  the  risk  of 
imdesirable  votes  by  shareshares— for 
example,  in  a  proxy  fight  to  oust  the 
incumbent  management. 

To  defenders  of  this  new  practice, 
the  issue  is  one  of  private  contract.  So 
long  as  no  purchaser  is  misled  or  de- 
ceived as  to  the  voting  rights  associat- 
ed with  a  particular  share  of  stock, 
why  should  the  company  and  the  piu-- 
chaser  not  be  free  to  enter  into  this  ar- 
rangement, at  a  price  reflecting  its 
value?  To  critics,  the  context  of  the 
debate  Is  as  important  as  its  contours: 
the  new  practice  plainly  is  an  effort  to 
proiect  inciunbent  management  from 
the  threat  of  a  takeover,  and  does  so 
at  tjhe  expense  of  shareholder  democ- 
racy. 

My  sense  is  that  the  critics  of  non- 
uniform voting  rights  have  the  better 
argtmient,  for  the  same  reasons  that 
we  would  not  permit  an  ordinary  citi- 
zen to  sell  or  otherwise  alienate  his  or 
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her  right  to  vote— even  pursuant  to 
contract,  even  with  full  tmowledge  as 
to  the  consequences,  and  notwith- 
standing that  one  might  construct  a 
perfectly  tenable  economic  argument 
for  permitting  such  a  practice.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  notion  of  shareholder 
participation  in  the  governance  of  cor- 
porations should  be  preserved  and  en- 
couraged. Indeed,  there  is  strong  evi- 
dence that  the  stock  exchanges  them- 
selves prefer  such  an  approach,  al- 
though no  one  of  them  acting  individ- 
ually can  afford  to  impose  such  a  re- 
quirement. 

Accordingly,  this  bill  would  prohibit 
nonuniform  voting  rights  within  a 
class  of  common  stock  in  any  corpora- 
tion traded  on  a  national  exchange.  It 
would  not  affect  the  right  of  a  compa- 
ny to  differentiate  among  classes  (for 
example,  distinctions         between 

common  and  preferred  stock),  and  it 
would  provide  a  2-year  transition 
period  so  as  not  to  disrupt  trading  in 
the  shares  of  companies  which  already 
have  issued  nonuniform  stock. 

TWO-TIRO  TENSER  OTTERS 

The  bill  also  eliminates  the  coercive 
raider  tactic  Imown  as  the  two-tiered 
tender  offer.  This  tactic  consists  of  an 
extremely  attractive  first  tier  cash 
offer,  for  only  a  limited  number  of 
shares— enough  to  give  the  offeror  a 
controlling  interest  in  the  company's 
stock  rather  than  for  all  the  stock.  If  a 
controlling  interest  is  obtained,  the 
second  tier  of  the  takeover  will  occur: 
a  much  less  attractive  offer  for  the  re- 
maining shares,  frequently  not  pay- 
able In  cash.  By  making  a  two-tiered 
tender  offer,  a  bidder  may  create  a 
shareholder  stampede  in  which  share- 
holders tender  their  shares  without 
awaiting  a  thorough  analysis  or  man- 
agement response.  Shareholders  may 
fear  that  if  they  do  not  subscribe  to 
the  high-valued  first  tier  of  the  offer, 
they  will  be  forced  later  to  accept  the 
lower-valued  second  tier. 

This  practice  has  been  condemned 
by  the  Security  Exchange  Commis- 
sion's Advisory  Committee,  which  rec- 
ommended the  requirement  set  forth 
in  this  biU:  that  all  tender  offers  be 
cash  offers  for  all  of  the  outstanding 
shares  of  a  class.  In  this  way,  we  can 
assure  that  shareholders  are  not  pres- 
sured into  making  uninformed  deci- 
sions, and  that  the  benefits  of  a  take- 
over are  equally  available  to  all  share- 
holders. 

The  bill  purposely  avoids  addressing 
a  related  issue,  whether  an  offer  by  a 
company  to  repurchase  a  portion  of  its 
own  shares  should  be  open  to  all 
shareholders.  Just  as  the  two-tier 
tactic  discriminates  among  sharehold- 
ers, a  management  self-tender  may 
dsicriminate  even  more  explicitly:  a 
very  generous  cash  offer  may  be  made, 
which  is  open  to  all  shareholders 
other  than  the  threatening  raider. 
Target  companies  have  used  this  tactic 
to  repurchase  enough  shares,  at  a  pre- 


mium price,  to  prevent  a  raider  from 
gaining  control.  The  raider  is  excluded 
so  that  he  cannot  take  advantage  of 
the  generous  offer,  and  is  left  instead 
with  shares  in  a  company  it  cannot 
control.  The  use  of  this  defensive 
tactic  prompted  calls  for  an  all-holders 
rule,  which  would  require  that  such 
self-tenders  be  open  to  all  sharehold- 
ers. I  have  not  yet  determined  my  own 
position  on  whether  an  all-holders 
rule  is  appropriate,  and  so  have  not  in- 
cluded such  a  provision  in  this  bill.  My 
hope  is  that  the  debate  over  this  bill 
will  provide  a  forum  for  taclding  this 
and  other  issues  not  specifically  ad- 
dressed herein  but  certainly  worthy  of 
our  attention. 

EXTRAORDINARY  TRANSACTIONS  DESIGNED  TO 
DETEAT  ONGOING  TAKEOVER  BIDS 

The  lexicon  of  defensive  tactics  used 
by  incumt>ent  management  to  prevent 
takeovers  is  colorful  indeed:  manage- 
ment may  sell  the  crown  jewels,  use 
the  Jonestown  defense  or  create  a 
poison  pill,  a  porcupine  provision,  or 
some  other  shark  repellant.  The 
common  goal  of  these  tactics  is  to 
make  the  company  a  far  less  attractive 
takeover  target,  either  by  making  a 
takeover  more  extensive  or  by  selling 
or  otherwise  encumbering  a  substan- 
tial corporate  asset.  As  to  the  crown 
jewels— the  company's  prized  assets— 
the  transaction  usually  will  be  in  the 
form  of  an  option,  exercisable  only  in 
the  event  of  a  change  of  control.  Thus, 
the  more  seemingly  disadvantageous 
to  the  company,  the  more  unlikely 
that  the  sale  of  assets  actually  will 
occur.  For  the  real  goal  in  such  a 
transaction  is  to  structure  an  option  so 
onerous  that  the  target  company  be- 
comes unattractive  to  the  raider.  A 
poison  pill  involves  a  different  sort  of 
option:  the  threatened  company  issues 
shares  which,  in  the  event  of  a  takeov- 
er, become  convertible  into  cash  or  the 
common  stock  of  the  raiding  company. 
The  poison  pill  is  designed  to  substan- 
tially increase  the  cost  of  a  takeover, 
making  it  less  attractive  to  the  raider. 

If  successful  in  scaring  away  a 
bidder,  these  tactics  do  so  only  by 
skewing  the  proper  valuation  of  a  com- 
pany, and  shareholders  are  deprived  of 
a  tender  offer  which  may  have  been  to 
their  advantage.  By  linking  sales  of 
assets  or  stock  conversion  rights  to  a 
change  in  control,  management  lays 
bare  its  true  motive  and  interest:  pro- 
tecting its  own  control,  without  any 
real  regard  for  the  merits  or  reason- 
ableness of  the  underlying  option. 

This  bill  ends  these  most  unreason- 
able types  of  defensive  tactic  by 
making  it  unlawful,  during  a  tender 
offer,  for  a  target  company  to  (1)  take 
any  action  providing  for  the  issuance 
of  new  securities  with  special  rights  ef- 
fective upon  a  change  of  control;  or  (2) 
enter  into  any  agreement  providing 
for  any  option  or  transfer  of  corporate 
assets  upon  a  change  of  control.  What- 
ever the  arguable  merits  of  permitting 


a  company  to  structure  such  transac- 
tions in  anticipation  of  becoming  a 
takeover  target,  I  am  convinced  that 
we  should  take  at  least  this  first  step 
and  forbid  a  company  from  entering 
into  such  transactions  once  a  takeover 
contest  has  begun. 

JUNK  BOND  nNANCINC 

This  bill  addresses  junk  bonds  in 
only  two  relatively  minor  ways,  and 
does  not  attempt  generally  to  limit  the 
use  of  such  securities  to  finance  take- 
over bids.  First,  the  bill  simply  re- 
quires that  no  registered  company 
issue  so  many  bonds,  of  such  a  low 
rating,  as  to  cause  of  reduction  in  the 
rating  of  the  company's  previously 
issued  securities.  Investors  who  pur- 
chase top-rated  bonds  should  not  have 
to  fear  that  a  company  wUl  issue  so 
many  high-risk  junk  bonds  that  the 
value  of  their  bonds  is  dragged  down 
as  well. 

Second,  the  bill  amends  the  Securi- 
ties Exchange  Act  to  subject  a  bank's 
purchase  of  junk  bonds  to  the  existing 
margin  requirements,  where  the  pro- 
ceeds will  be  used  in  connection  with  a 
tender  offer.  Margin  requirements 
have  long  been  used  to  help  stabilize 
the  functioning  of  our  capital  markets, 
by  limiting  the  amount  of  debt  that 
can  be  used  to  acquire  stock.  Even  de- 
fenders of  junk  bonds  and  junk  bond- 
financed  takeovers  have  expressed 
concern  about  the  purchase  of  junk 
bonds  by  lending  institutions,  especial- 
ly savings  and  loan  associations.  In  the 
past  2  years,  an  unprecedented 
number  of  lending  institutions  have 
failed,  or  required  Federal  assistance.  I 
have  concluded  that,  whatever  the  ar- 
guable merits  of  junk  bonds  generally, 
some  restrictions  must  be  placed  on 
the  purchase  of  high-risk  bonds  by  our 
lending  institutions. 

The  bill  subjects  a  lending  institu- 
tion's investment  in  junk  lx>nds  to  ex- 
isting margin  requirements  by  deem- 
ing the  purchase  to  be  a  loan  of  money 
for  the  purpose  of  buying  securities 
(that  is,  the  target  company's  securi- 
ties). Under  existing  margin  rules,  this 
credit  could  not  exceed  55  percent  of 
value  of  the  securities.  I  believe  this 
accurately  reflects  the  true  nature  of 
bantcs'  purchases  of  junk  takeover  se- 
curities, and  that  this  is  precisely  the 
sort  of  high  risk  venture  the  margin 
rules  should  control. 

LEVERAGED  BUY-ODTS 

Finally,  the  bill  addresses  one  aspect 
of  leveraged  buy-outs.  There  has  been 
considerable  criticism  of  such  transac- 
tions when  the  group  taking  the  com- 
pany private  includes  key  members  of 
its  current  management.  In  such  situa- 
tions, management  is  both  attempting 
to  buy  a  controlling  interest  in  the 
company,  and  advising  the  sharehold- 
ers whether  to  accept  the  purchase 
offer.  In  short,  management  is  on  both 
sides  of  the  transaction,  and  obvious 
questions   arise   as   to   its   ability   to 
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punue  its  peraonal  self-interest  while 
still  fulfilUnc  its  fiduciary  obUgations 
to  shareholders. 

As  a  special  matter,  management  in- 
variably recommends  that  the  share- 
holders accept  its  offer.  The  only 
effort  currently  made  to  ensure  that 
the  offer  is  fair  is  for  management  to 
hire  an  investment  banking  firm  to 
provide  its  i»ofessional  opinion  as  to 
the  fairness  of  the  offer.  Just  as  in- 
variably, the  outside  firm  decrees  a 
range  of  fairness  into  which  the  man- 
agement/bidders' offer  conveniently 
falls.  I  do  not  mean  to  sound  too  cyni- 
cal, but  this  obviously  is  a  situation 
fraught  with  difficulties  and  potential 
risks  to  shareholders. 

While  I  do  not  agree,  as  some  com- 
mentators have  argued,  that  manage- 
ment should  be  banned  altogether 
fnnn  attempting  a  leveraged  buy-out.  I 
do  believe  that  certain  additional  pro- 
cedural safeguards  are  necessary.  This 
bill  would  establish  two  additional  re- 
quirements where  management,  in 
effect,  chooses  to  deal  with  itself. 
First,  it  would  extend  to  60  days  the 
Williams  Act's  requirement  that 
tender  offers  be  open  for  a  minimum 
of  20  days.  Where  management  is  deal- 
ing with  itself,  it  seems  particularly 
appropriate  to  slow  down  the  process. 
permit  shareholders  more  time  to  ana- 
lyze the  situation,  and  perhaps  allow 
competing  bidders  to  emerge. 

Seocmd.  the  bill  would  require  the 
company  to  obtain  a  report  by  a  court- 
itfipointed  independent  appraiser, 
rather  than  the  self-serving  fairness 
opinion  typically  obtained  now.  The 
company  would  apply  to  U.S.  District 
Court  for  the  appointment  of  such  an 
iU>praiser,  with  the  cost  paid  by  the 
bidding  group.  The  independent  ap- 
praiser would  report  directly  to  the 
shareholders.  While  I  have  no  illusions 
that  this  will  eliminate  all  controversy 
in  this  area,  I  believe  it  will  ensure 
greater  objectivity  and  fairness.  This 
of  course,  serves  the  interests  of  both 
shareholders  and  management. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  stated  at  the  be- 
ginning of  my  remarks,  I  hope  that 
this  bill  will  spark  the  in-depth  debate 
and  discuaslon  which  these  issues 
merit.  While  I  have  spent  considerable 
time  studying  these  issues  and  formu- 
lating the  eight  major  components  of 
this  bill.  I  know  that  there  are  com- 
plexities I  may  not  have  considered. 
While  I  am  not  unalterably  committed 
to  every  particular  of  this  bill— and,  in 
fact,  am  continuing  to  seek  input  and 
advice  from  experts  aroimd  the  coun- 
try—I am  committed  to  moving  the 
debate  forward,  and  ensuring  that  the 
100th  Congress  takes  a  serious  and 
long  overdue  look  at  these  issues. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  text  of 
the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rboors,  as  follows: 


S.  634 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houae  of 
Representatives    of   the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

ACQUISITION  OF  STOCK  OR  ASSETS 

Bection  1.  Section  7A(a)  of  the  Clayton 
Act  is  amended— 

CI)  in  paragraph  (2).  by  striking  out 
"$10,000,000"  each  place  it  appears  In  sub- 
paragraphs (A).  (B),  and  (C)  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "$15,000,000";  and 

(2)  In  paragraph  (3XB).  by  striking  out 
"115.000,000"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"$25,000,000". 

CbXl)  Section  7A(bKl)(B)  of  the  Clayton 
Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "(or  in  the 
case  of  a  cash  tender  offer,  the  fifteenth 
day)". 

(2)  Section  7A(e)  of  the  Clayton  Act  is 
amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "(or  in  the  case  of  a 
cash  tender  offer,  the  15-day  waiting 
period)"  each  place  it  appears,  and 

(B)  in  paragraph  (2)  by  striking  out  "(or 
in  the  case  of  a  cash  tender  offer,  10  days)". 

(c)  Section  7A(h)  of  the  Clayton  Act  is 
amended  by  inserting  before  the  period  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following:  ".  or  to  offi- 
cers and  employees  of  appropriate  Federal 
law  enforcement  agencies  or  to  any  officer 
or  employee  of  any  State  law  enforcement 
agency  upon  the  prior  certification  of  an  of- 
ficer of  any  such  Federal  or  State  law  en- 
forcement agency  that  such  information  or 
documentary  material  will  be  maintained  in 
confidence.  The  maintenance  in  confidence 
requirement  does  not  preclude  any  use  of 
such  information  or  documentary  material 
for  official  law  enforcement  purposes,  in- 
cluding the  preparation  of  comments  re- 
garding consent  agreements  or  decrees  pro- 
posed by  the  Commission  or  the  Attorney 
General  under  any  of  the  antitrust  laws  or 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act". 

(d)  Section  7 A  of  the  Clayton  Act  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(k)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
'person'  shall  include,  in  the  case  of  a  part- 
nership, any  general  partner  and  any  part- 
ner with  an  equity  interest  of  50  per  centum 
or  more.". 

(e)  The  amendment  made  by  this  section 
shall  apply  to  every  acquisition  which  is 
consummated  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act. 

EXCISE  TAX  ON  GREENMAIL  PROFITS 

Sec.  2.  (a)  General  Ritle. —Chapter  46  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986  (relating 
to  golden  parachute  payments)  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"SEC.  4999A.  GREENMAIL  PROFITS. 

"(a)  iHPOsmoH  OP  Tax.— There  is  hereby 
imposed  on  any  person  who  realizes  any 
greenmail  profits  a  tax  equal  to  80  percent 
of  the  amount  of  such  profits. 

"(b>  Greenmail  Phopits.— For  purposes  of 
this  section— 

"(1)  In  general.— The  term  "greenmail 
profits'  means  the  excess  of  the  amount  re- 
alized over  the  aggregate  market  value  of 
the  stock  on  the  date  of  the  sale  or  ex- 
change of  the  stock  by  a  5-percent  share- 
holder in  the  corporation— 

"(A)  if  such  shareholder  held  such  stock 
(as  determined  under  section  1223)  for  a 
period  of  less  than  1  year,  and 

"(B)  if,  at  some  time  during  the  1-year 
period  ending  on  the  date  of  such  sale  or  ex- 
change, there  was  a  public  tender  offer  for 
stock  in  such  corporation  or  a  S-percent 
shareholder  submitted  a  written  proposal  to 


such  (jorporaUon  which  suggests  or  sets 
forth  •(  plan  involving  a  public  tender  offer. 

"(2)  $-pbiccnt  sharkholdbx.— The  term  '5- 
perceni  shareholder'  means  any  person  who 
owns  (directly  or  through  the  application  of 
section  318)  stock  possessing  5  percent  or 
more  of  the  total  combined  voting  power  of 
all  classes  of  stock  entitled  to  vote. 

"(3)  Public  tknder  offer.— The  term 
'public  tender  offer'  means  any  offer  to  pur- 
chase (or  otherwise  acquire)  stock  In  the 
corporation  if  such  offer  was  required  to  be 
filed  or  registered  with  any  Federal  or  State 
agency  regulating  securities. 

"(c)  Exception  for  Certain  Shareholders 
AND  Employees.- The  tax  imposed  by  sub- 
section (a)  shall  not  apply  to  any  gain  real- 
ized by  any  person  on  the  sale  or  exchange 
of  stock  in  any  corporation  if,  throughout 
the  6-month  period  ending  on  the  date  of 
such  sale  or  exchange,  such  person  was— 

"(1)  an  officer,  director,  or  employee  of 
such  corporation,  or 

"(2)  a  5-percent  shareholder. 

"(d)  Administrative  Provision.— For  pur- 
poses of  subtitle  F,  any  tax  imposed  by  this 
section  shall  be  treated  as  a  tax  imposed  by 
subtitle  A. ". 

(b)  CLERICAL  Amendment.— 

(1)  Chapter  46  of  such  Code  is  amended 
by  striking  out  the  chapter  heading  and  the 
table  of  sections  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of the  toUowing: 

"CgAPTER  46— GOLDEN  PARACHUTE 
PAYMENTS:  GREENMAIL  PROFITS 
"Sec.  4B99.  Golden  parachute  payments. 
"Sec.  4B99A.  Greerunail  profits.". 

(2)  Itie  table  of  chapters  for  subtitle  D  of 
such  Qode  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
item  relating  to  chapter  46  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"CHAPtER  46.  Golden  parachute  payments; 
greenmail  profits.". 

(c)  Effective  Date.— 

(1)  IH  GENERAL.— The  amendments  made 
by  this  section  shall  apply  to  sales  and  ex- 
changes after  January 1987,  in  taxable 

years  anding  after  such  date. 

(2)  Exception  for  certain  agreements.— 
The  amendments  made  by  this  section  shall 
not  apply  to  any  sale  or  exchange  pursuant 
to  a  written  agreement  in  existence  on  Jan- 
uary   ■    ,  1987. 

CREEPING  takeovers 

Sec.  3.  Section  13(d)(1)  of  the  Securities 
Exchange  Act  of  1934  (15  U.S.C.  78m(d)(l)) 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "within  ten 
days"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "within 
24  hours". 

UNIFORM  voting  RIGHTS 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Section  12  of  the  Securities  Ex- 
change Act  of  1934  (15  U.S.C.  781)  is  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 

'(n)(l)  A  security  may  not  be  registered 
under  subsection  (b)  of  this  section  on  a  na- 
tional securities  exchange  if  such  security  is 
a  comfion  stock  that  is  part  of  a  class  of  se- 
curities of  the  issuer  which  is  nonvoting  or 
which  carries  disproportionate  voting 
rights. 

"(2)  Paragraph  (1)  shall  not  prohibit  the 
continued  registration  of  a  common  stock 
that  14  part  of  a  class  which  carries  dispro- 
portionate voting  rights  if  such  common 
stock  (A)  was  admitted  to  listed  trading  on  a 
national  securities  exchange  prior  to  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  subsection,  (B)  re- 
mains continuously  listed  on  such  exchange, 
and  (C)  within  two  years  of  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  subsection,  meets  the  mini- 


mum standards  for  original  listing  in  effect 
on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  subsection 
with  respect  to  disproportionate  voting 
rights  of  the  national  securities  exchange 
which  had  the  third  highest  trading  volume 
in  1986. 

"(3)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  a 
class  of  common  stock  carries  a  dispropor- 
tionate voting  right  if  the  beneficial  owner 
of  a  share  of  any  class  of  common  stock  of 
the  issuer  is  entitled  to  cast  more  or  less 
than  one  vote  on  the  basis  of  such  share  on 
any  matter  requiring  the  vote  of  the 
common  stock  of  the  issuer.". 

(b)  Section  ISA  of  the  Securities  Ex- 
change Act  of  1934  (15  U.S.C.  780-3)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following: 

"(iKl)  A  security  may  not  be  quoted  on  an 
automated  quotation  system  operated  by  a 
national  securities  association  registered 
pursuant  to  this  section  if  such  security  is  a 
common  stock  that  is  part  of  a  class  of  secu- 
rities of  the  issuer  which  is  nonvoting  or 
which  carries  disproportionate  voting 
rights. 

"(2)  Paragraph  (1)  shall  not  prohibit  the 
continued  quotation  of  a  common  stock  that 
is  part  of  a  class  which  carries  dispropor- 
tionate voting  rights  if  such  common  stock 
(A)  was  prior  to  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  subsection  quoted  on  an  automated 
quotation  system  operated  by  a  national  se- 
curities association,  and  (B)  within  two 
years  of  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  sub- 
section, meets  the  minimum  standards  for 
original  listing  in  effect  on  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  subsection  with  respect  to 
disproportionate  voting  rights  of  the  nation- 
al securities  exchange  which  had  the  third 
highest  trading  volume  in  1986. 

"(3)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  a 
class  of  common  stock  carries  a  dispropor- 
tionate voting  right  if  the  beneficial  owner 
of  a  share  of  any  class  of  common  stock  of 
the  issuer  is  entitled  to  cast  more  or  less 
than  one  vote  on  the  basis  of  such  share  on 
any  matter  requiring  the  vote  of  the 
common  stock  of  the  issuer.". 

PROSCRIBED  defenses 

Sec.  5.  Section  14  of  the  Securities  Ex- 
change Act  of  1934  (15  U.S.C.  78n)  is  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(h)  During  a  tender  offer  for.  or  request 
or  invitation  for  tenders  of,  any  class  of  any 
equity  security  which  is  registered  pursuant 
to  section  12  of  this  title,  or  any  equity  secu- 
rity of  an  insurance  company  which  would 
have  been  required  to  be  so  registered 
except  for  the  exemption  contained  in  sec- 
tion 12(g)(2KG)  of  this  title,  or  any  equity 
security  issued  by  a  closed-end  investment 
company  registered  under  the  Investment 
Company  Act  of  1940,  other  than  an  offer, 
request,  or  invitation  by  the  issuer,  it  shall 
be  unlawful  for  the  issuer  of  such  securities 
to— 

"(1)  enter  into  any  agreement,  contract,  or 
other  undertaking,  amend  its  charter  or 
bylaws,  or  take  any  other  action  providing 
for  the  issuan(;e  of  a  class  of  securities 
having  exceptional  rights  as  to  voting,  divi- 
dends, or  the  receipt  of  specified  assets  to 
become  effective  upon  the  occurrence  of  a 
change  of  corporate  control;  or 

"(2)  enter  Into  any  agreement,  contract,  or 
other  undertaking  which  provides  for  the 
granting  of  an  option  or  for  the  sale  or 
other  disposition  of  corporate  assets  to  a 
third  party  upon  the  occurrence  of  a  change 
of  corporate  control.". 


GOLDEN  parachutes 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Restrictions  on  Golden  Para- 
chute Payments.— 

( 1 )  More  Restrictive  Definition  of  Para- 
chute Payment.— Section  280G<b)(2)(AKii) 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986  (de- 
fining parachute  payment)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "3  times"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "2  times". 

(2)  Increase  in  Excise  Tax  From  20  to  50 
Percent.— Section  4999(a)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  (relating  to  excise  tax 
on  golden  parachute  payments)  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "20  percent"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "50  percent". 

(3)  Effective  Dates.— 

(A)  In  general.— The  amendments  made 
by  this  section  shall  apply  to  payments 
under  agreements  entered  into  or  renewed 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 
In  taxable  years  ending  after  such  date. 

(B)  Special  rule  for  contract  amend- 
ments.—Any  contract  which  was  entered 
into  on  or  before  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act.  and  which  is  amended  after 
such  date  in  any  significant  relevant  aspect, 
shall  be  treated  as  a  contract  entered  into 
after  such  date. 

(b)  Section  14  of  the  Securities  Exchange 
Act  of  1934  (15  U.S.C.  78n)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(i)  During  a  tender  offer  for,  or  request 
or  invitation  for  tenders  of,  any  class  of  any 
equity  security  which  is  registered  pursuant 
to  section  12  of  this  title,  or  any  equity  secu- 
rity of  an  insurance  company  which  would 
have  been  required  to  be  so  registered 
except  for  the  exemption  contained  In  sec- 
tion 12(g)(2)(G)  of  this  title,  or  any  equity 
security  issued  by  a  closed-end  investment 
company  registered  under  the  Investment 
Company  Act  of  1940,  other  than  an  offer, 
request,  or  invitation  by  the  issuer,  it  shall 
be  unlawful  for  the  issuer  of  such  securities 
to  enter  into  or  amend,  directly  or  indirect- 
ly, agreements  containing  provisions, 
whether  or  not  dependent  on  the  occur- 
rence of  any  event  or  contingency,  that  in- 
crease, directly  or  indirectly,  the  current  or 
future  compensation  of  any  officer  or  direc- 
tor, except  that  this  provision  shall  not  pro- 
hibit routine  increases  in  compensation,  or 
other  routine  compensation  agreements,  un- 
dertaken in  the  ordinary  course  of  the  issu- 
er's business.". 

two-tiered  takeovers 

Sec.  7.  Section  14  of  the  Securities  Ex- 
change Act  of  1934  (15  D.S.C.  78n)  is  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(j)(l)  After  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
subsection,  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any 
person,  directly  or  indirectly,  by  use  of  the 
mails  or  by  any  means  or  instrumentality  of 
interstate  commerce  or  of  any  facility  of  a 
national  securities  exchange  or  otherwise, 
to  make  a  tender  offer  for,  or  a  request  or 
invitation  for  tenders  of,  any  class  of  any 
equity  security  which  is  registered  pursuant 
to  section  12,  or  any  equity  security  of  an  in- 
surance company  which  would  have  been  re- 
quired to  be  so  registered  except  for  the  ex- 
emption contained  in  section  12(gK2)(G),  or 
any  equity  security  issued  by  a  closed-end 
investment  company  registered  under  the 
Investment  Company  Act  of  1940,  if,  after 
consummation  thereof,  such  person  would, 
directly  or  indirectly,  be  the  beneficial 
owner  of  more  than  20  per  centum  of  such 
class  unless— 

"(A)  such  person  is  the  issuer  of  that  secu- 
rity; or 

"(B)  the  offer  is  a  cash  offer  for  all  out- 
standing shares  of  the  class. 


"(2)  When  two  or  more  persons  act  as  a 
partnership,  limited  partnership,  syndicate. 
or  other  group  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring, 
holding,  or  disposing  of  securities  of  an 
Issuer,  such  syndicate  or  group  shall  be 
deemed  a  'person'  for  purposes  of  this  sub- 
section. 

"(3)  In  determining,  for  piuposes  of  this 
subsection,  any  percentage  of  a  class  of  any 
security,  such  class  shall  be  deemed  to  con- 
sist of  the  amount  of  the  outstanding  secu- 
rities of  such  class,  exclusive  of  any  securi- 
ties of  such  class  held  by  or  for  the  account 
of  the  issuer  or  a  subsidiary  of  the  issuer. 

"(4)  The  Commission  shall,  by  rules  and 
regulations  or  upon  application  of  an  inter- 
ested person,  exempt  from  the  prohibition 
contained  in  paragraph  ( 1 )  any  class  of  secu- 
rities of  any  issuer  upon  such  terms  and 
conditions  and  for  such  period  as  it  deems 
necessary  or  appropriate  if  it  finds  that 
such  action  is  not  inconsistent  with  the 
public  interest  or  the  protection  of  inves- 
tors.". 

JUNK  BONDS 

Sec.  8.  (a)  Section  14  of  the  Securities  Ex- 
change Act  of  1934  (15  U.S.C.  78n)  is  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(k)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  the  issuer  of 
any  security  which  is  registered  pursuant  to 
section  12  of  this  title,  or  which  would  have 
been  required  to  be  so  registered  except  for 
the  exemption  contained  in  section 
12(gK2)(G)  of  this  title,  or  any  closed-end 
investment  company  registered  under  the 
Investment  Company  Act  of  1940.  to  issue 
any  security  which  that  issuer  or  invest- 
ment company  knows  or  has  reason  to  know 
will  cause  a  reduction  in  the  rating,  if  any, 
by  a  nationally  recognized  twnd  rating 
house,  of  that  issuer's  outstanding  securi- 
ties.'. 

(b)  Section  7  of  the  Securities  Exchange 
Act  of  1934  ( 15  U.S.C.  78g)  is  amended  by  re- 
designating subsections  (e>  through  (g)  as 
subsections  (f)  through  (h),  respectively, 
and  by  inserting  after  subsection  (d)  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(eKl)  For  purpose  of  subsection  (d)  and 
the  rules  and  regulations  thereunder,  a 
bank  that  purchases,  directly  or  indirectly, 
noninvestment  grade  securities  the  proceeds 
of  which  will  be  used,  directly  or  indirectly, 
to  purchase  or  carry  securities  in  the  con- 
text of  a  tender  offer  or  a  request  or  invita- 
tion for  tender  covered  by  section  14(d)  of 
this  Act  or  the  acquisition  of  securities 
which  would  require  the  filing  of  a  report 
under  section  13  of  this  Act  shall  be  deemed 
to  have  extended  or  maintained  credit  for 
the  purpose  of  purchasing  or  carrying  such 
securities  and  such  credit  shall  be  (leemed  to 
be  secured  directly  or  indirectly  only  by 
such  securities. 

"(2)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection  the 
term  'noninvestment  grade  securities' 
means— 

"(A)  unrated  bonds  or  preferred  stock; 

"(B)  bonds  or  preferred  stock  with  a 
rating  at  or  lower  than  Ba  by  Moody's,  BB 
by  Standard  and  Poor's,  or  an  equivalent 
rating  by  a  nationally  recognized  bond 
rating  house; 

"(C)  other  debt  instruments  that  axe,  or 
will  become,  subordinated  in  right  of  pay- 
ment to  the  payment  of  any  substantial 
amount  of  unsecured  indebtedness:  or 

"(D)  any  equity  or  quasi-equity  instru- 
ments other  than  common  stock  or  pre- 
ferred stock  (except  as  provided  above),  in- 
cluding warrants  or  other  rights  to  acquire 
such  equity  or  quasi-equity  instruments.". 
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LxmuwB)  BUTonrs 


9.  Section  14  of  the  Securities  Ex- 
change Act  of  1M4  (15  n.8.C.  7«n>  is  amend- 
ed by  addins  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
inr 

"(1X1)  It  ahall  be  unlawful  for  one  or  more 
offlcen,  directors,  or  employees  of  an  issuer 
of  any  security  which  is  registered  pursuant 
to  aection  12  of  this  title,  or  wtiich  would 
have  been  required  to  be  so  registered 
except  for  the  exemption  contained  in  sec- 
tion IMgXSXO)  of  this  tiUe.  or  any  closed- 
end  tnveatment  company  registered  under 
the  Inveatment  Company  Act  of  1940.  to  ac- 
quire all  at  subatantUIly  all  of  the  shares  of 
a  daaa  of  that  issuer's  or  company's  equity 
seeariUes  unless— 

"(A)  at  least  60  days  liave  elapsed  between 
the  day  the  proposed  acquisition  is  publicly 
announced  and  the  day  the  acquisition 
occurs:  and 

"(B)  the  issuer  or  company  has  obtained  a 
report  by  an  independent  appraiser,  as  pro- 
vided in  paragraph  (2).  on  the  proposed  ac- 
quisition. 

"(2)  For  the  purpose  of  paragraph  (1KB). 
an  issuer  or  investment  company  may  apply 
to  a  United  States  district  court  for  the  dis- 
trict in  which  it  is  located  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  an  independent  appraiser,  and  such 
court  ihall  have  Jurisdiction  to  appoint  an 
appraiser  to  review  the  terms  of  the  pro- 
posed acquisition  and  to  report  to  the  issuer 
or  the  company  and  to  the  shareholders  of 
the  issuer  or  the  company  regarding  the 
faimeaa  of  the  valuation  to  be  used  in  the 
proposed  aoquisiticm.  The  costs  of  conduct- 
ing the  review  and  preparing  the  report 
shall  be  paid  by  the  party  proposing  to  ac- 
quire the  shares.". 


By  Mr.  THURMOND  (for  him- 
self and  Mr.  Cochran)  (by  re- 
quest): 
S.  635.  A  bill  to  amend  title   35, 
United  States  Code,  to  protect  intellec- 
tual property   rights,   and   for  other 
piuposes  to  the  Conunittee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

OianBUS  IlfTKUXCTDAL  PROPEKTT  RIGHTS 
IMPSOVKKEirr  ACT 

•  Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President, 
today,  I  rise  to  introduce  a  bill  that 
contains  several  provisions  of  the  ad- 
ministration's trade  and  competitive- 
ness package  that  was  recently  intro- 
duced (S.  539).  The  provisions  of  the 
bill  that  I  am  introducing  today  are 
some  of  the  major  issues  contained  in 
the  administration  bill  which  fall 
within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Judici- 
ary Committee. 

The  proposals  in  this  bill  contains 
adjustments  in  laws  governing  intellec- 
tual property,  antitrust,  and  civil 
RICO.  This  package  also  contains  pro- 
visions dealing  with  interstate  com- 
pacts and  civil  rights  law. 

Title  I  contains  the  following  intel- 
lectual property  provisions:  Standard 
of  review  and  detrebling  of  damages 
for  patent  licensing  arrangements; 
process  patents:  patent  term  restora- 
tion; patent  misuse;  licensee  chal- 
lenges to  patent  validity;  and  amend- 
ments to  reduce  the  cost  of  patent  liti- 
gation. This  title  also  contains  amend- 
ments to  the  Freedom  of  Information 


Act  and  a  new  proposal  with  regard  to 
digital  audiotaping  equipment. 

"Title  II  contains  provisions  which 
make  reforms  in  the  laws  governing 
antitrust:  antitrust  settlements,  anti- 
tniBt  damages,  mergers,  interlocl^ing 
directorates,  and  international  anti- 
trust. 

Title  III  contains  the  Worker  Read- 
justment Act  which  has  provisions  re- 
latbig  to  civil  rights  and  interstate 
(impacts  included  in  it. 

Title  IV  contains  amendments  to  the 
civO  remedy  in  the  raclceteer  influ- 
enoed  and  corrupt  organizations  laws. 

This  bill  proposes  changes  in  many 
areas  of  the  law,  and  represents  part 
of  the  administration's  response  to  the 
critical  problem  of  competitiveness 
within  the  arena  of  international 
trade.  I  lool^  forward  to  consideration 
of  these  important  issues  by  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee.* 


By  Mr.  HATCH  (for  himself,  Mr. 

Armstrong,    Mr.    Cohen,    Mr. 

Humphrey,    Mr.    Kasten,    Mr. 

McCain,    Mr.    McClure,    Mr. 

NiCKLES,  Mr.   Thurmond,   and 

Mr.  Wallop): 
Sw  637.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Pair 
Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938  to  facili- 
tate industrial  homeworlc,  including 
sewing,  iuiitting,  and  craftmaking,  and 
for  other  purpose;  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

FAIR  LABOR  STANDARDS  ACT 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  reintroducing  what  has  become 
loiown  as  the  Freedom  of  Workpla(^ 
Act.  Quite  simply,  it  is  legislation 
which  would  grant  workers  the  right 
to  work  at  home  under  the  protections 
of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act. 

I  am  sure  all  Senators  have  had  the 
opportunity  to  read  the  numerous  ar- 
ticles which  have  appeared  in  the 
press  as  well  as  their  own  mail  on  this 
issue.  The  eighties  have  created  both 
opportunities  and  obstacles  for  fami- 
lies trying  to  get  ahead.  The  option  to 
work  at  home  has,  for  some  families, 
removed  one  such  roadblock  and  per- 
mitted them  to  take  advantage  of  the 
opportunity.  For  example,  home  em- 
pldyment  can  be  a  particularly  impor- 
tant option  for  people  who  live  in 
rural  areas  such  as  Kanab,  UT,  which 
is  geographically  isolated  from  job 
centers. 

Unfortunately  for  workers  in  six  in- 
dustries, homework  is  prohibited  by 
regulations  promulgated  by  the  Labor 
Department  in  1942.  Some  of  our  col- 
leagues in  the  House  and  Senate  are 
not  as  old  as  these  regulations.  I  think 
it  is  time  we  lifted  this  barrier  to  our 
citizens'  free  choice  of  ti  workplace. 

I  commend  Secretary  of  Labor  Brock 
for  his  recent  efforts  to  update  the 
homework  regulations  as  well  as  for 
his  recent  enforcement  actions.  I  be- 
lieve, however,  that  the  legality  of 
home  employment  must  be  settled 
once  and  for  all  with  legislation.  The 


current  regulatory  prohibitions  were 
issued  4  years  after  the  passage  of  the 
Fair  Laoor  Standards  Act  without  any 
specific  authority  in  the  law.  Author- 
ity was  granted  to  the  Wage  and  Hour 
Adminigtrator  to  "restrict,  regulate,  or 
prohibit"  homework  in  the  FLSA  in 
1948. 

The  legislation  I  am  proposing  does 
not  remove  any  responsibility  from 
the  Department  of  Labor  to  enforce 
the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act,  nor 
does  it  prevent  the  Labor  Department 
from  issuing  appropriate  regulations. 
The  esaence  of  the  Freedom  of  Work- 
place Act  is  to  guarantee  the  right  of 
an  individual  to  work  at  home,  not  the 
right  of  unscrupulous  employers  to  ex- 
ploit them.  A  blanket  prohibition  of 
home  einployment,  however,  as  an  en- 
forcement method  is  unfair  and  un- 
warranted. 

I  am  very  pleased  to  have  Senators 
Armstrong,  Cohen,  Humphrey, 
Kasten,  McCain,  McClure,  Nickles, 
Thurmond,  and  Wallop  as  cosponsors 
of  the  Freedom  of  the  Workplace  Act, 
and  I  hope  others  will  join  us  in  sup- 
porting this  legislation.  I  believe  it  is  a 
step  in  the  right  direction— that  of 
providing  workers  with  more  options 
and  more  flexibility  to  cope  with 
changing  times. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  the  text  of 
the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  637 
Be  it  macted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 11(4)  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act 
of  1938  it  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  the  word  "The"  and  In- 
serting tn  lieu  thereof  "(1)  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  paragraph  (2).  the  ";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(2)  Nothing  in  paragraph  (1)  of  this  sub- 
section ^all  be  construed  to  prohibit  an  in- 
dividual from  engaging  in  industrial  home- 
work (including  sewing,  knitting,  jewelry  or 
craftmaking)  or  p>erfonning  any  service  in 
or  about  the  individual's  place  of  residence 
as  an  employee  of  any  employer  covered  by 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  if  the  employer 
pays  the  minimum  wage  rate  prescribed  by 
this  Act  and  complies  with  the  maximum 
hours  provision  of  this  Act.". 


By  Mr.  QUAYLE: 
S.  638.  A  bill  to  require  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health  and  Human  Services  to 
develop  standards  governing  the  noti- 
fication of  individuals  who  have  been 
exposed  to  hazardous  substances  or 
physical  agents,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources. 

Health  risk  notification  act 
•  Mr.  QUAYLE.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  introducing  S.  638,  the  "Health 
Risk  Notification  Act  of  1987."  This 
legislation  is  designed  to  establish  a 
program  of  notification  to  individuals 


who  are  considered  to  be  at  risk  of 
contracting  a  disease  as  a  result  of 
their  exposure  to  a  hazardous  sub- 
stance or  physical  agent. 

A  few  weeks  ago,  my  colleague,  Mr. 
MxTZENBAUM,  Introduced  S.  79,  the 
"High  Risk  Occupational  Disease  Noti- 
fication and  Prevention  Act  of  1987."  I 
have  developed  alternative  legislation 
on  this  subject  because,  while  I  believe 
S.  79  addresses  an  important  problem, 
I  also  believe  that  its  solution  is  very 
seriously  flawed,  in  terms  of  its  scien- 
tific and  medical  basis  and  its  virtually 
unprecedented  liability  potential. 

I  believe  that  S.  79  establishes  a  very 
important  principle— that  when  the 
Federal  Government  knows  something 
that  is  relevant  to  the  health  of  a  spe- 
cific individual,  it  is  the  Government's 
obligation  to  inform  the  individual  of 
this  information.  However,  S.  79  goes 
far  beyond  that  basic  ethical  principle, 
and  I  felt  that  it  was  necessary  to  de- 
velop a  more  flexible  and  scientifically 
sound  approach  to  notification. 

My  bill  would  establish  a  two-stage 
process  to  determine  under  what  cir- 
cumstances notification  is  or  is  not  ap- 
propriate: 

First,  the  bill  would  require  that  the 
Secretary  of  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  develop 
standards  for  notification  to  popula- 
tions which  are  at  risk  as  a  result  of 
their  exposure  to  a  hazardous  sub- 
stance or  physical  agent.  These  stand- 
ards would  deal  with  the  types  and 
contents  of  the  notification  and  imder 
what  circiunstances  and  conditions 
those  populations  should  be  notified. 
For  example,  in  some  circumstances  it 
might  be  necessary  to  notify  the  indi- 
vidual, and  in  other  circumstances  it 
might  make  the  most  sense  to  notify 
physicians  or  the  appropriate  labor 
union.  This  basic  concept  is  derived 
from  the  "decision  logic"  for  individ- 
ual worker  notification  developed  by 
the  NIOSH  Board  of  Scientific  Coun- 
selors. Specifically,  the  bill  would  re- 
quire that  the  Secretary  develop 
standards  to  deal  with  the  question  of 
notification  for: 

The  subjects  of  epidemiological 
record  studies  which  inclicate  that  the 
subjects  are  at  risk  of  contracting  a 
disease  as  a  result  of  their  exposure  to 
hazardous  substances  or  physical 
agents;  and  populations  beyond  the 
studied  subjects,  in  instances  where 
extrapolation  of  study  results  is 
deemed  to  be  scientifically  valid. 

Second,  once  these  standards  have 
t>een  developed,  the  actual  notification 
determination  will  be  made  through  a 
peer  review  process  conducted  by 
expert  scientists  who  will  review  the 
study  in  question  for  its  scientific 
quality  and  apply  the  above  standards 
to  the  study.  This  provision  is  based 
on  the  premise  that  the  best  way  of 
determining  whether  notification 
should  be  triggered  is  on  the  basis  of 
the  best  scientific  advice  available. 


I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
cosponsoring  this  bill.  I  believe  it  is  a 
viable  and  sound  alternative  to  the 
version  introduced  by  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Ohio,  and  it  is 
an  alternative  that  I  intend  to  pursue. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  638 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Health  Risk  Notifi- 
cation Act  of  1987". 

findings  and  purpose 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  during  the  past  two  decades,  signifi- 
cant scientific  progress  has  been  made  in— 

(A)  the  identification  of  hazardous  sub- 
stances and  physical  agents: 

(B)  the  identification  of  medical  problems 
associated  with  exposure  to  such  substances 
and  agents:  and 

(C)  the  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  dis- 
eases related  to  such  exposure: 

(2)  substantial  progress  has  been  made  in 
controlling  the  exposure  of  individuals  to 
such  sul>stances  and  agents: 

(3)  despite  the  progress  described  in  para- 
graphs (1)  and  (2).  there  are  gaps  in  efforts 
to  promote  the  health  and  safety  of  individ- 
uals exposed  to  such  substances  and  agents: 
and 

(4)  a  significant  gap  in  such  efforts  is  the 
absence  of  standards  governing  risk  studies 
supported  or  conducted  by  the  Department 
of  Health  and  Human  Services  which  devel- 
op information  about  significant  risks  to  the 
health  of  individuals  who  have  been  ex- 
posed to  such  substances  and  agents  and 
who  have  not  given  informed  consent  to 
such  studies. 

(b)  Therefore,  it  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act 
to  require  the  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  to  promulgate  standards 
governing  the  disclosure  of  information,  de- 
veloped in  risk  studies  conducted  or  sup- 
ported by  the  Department,  concerning  sig- 
nificant risks  to  the  health  of  individuals 
who  have  been  exposed  to  hazardous  sub- 
stances and  physical  agents  and  who  have 
not  given  informed  consent  to  such  studies. 

ESTABLISHMENT  OF  STANDARDS 

Sec.  3.  Title  III  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  part: 

"Part  K— Standards  for  Risk  Studies  Con- 
cerning Exposure  to  Hazardous  Sub- 
stances or  Physical  Agents 

"establishment  of  standards 
"Sec.  395.  (a)  The  Secretary.  In  consulta- 
tion with  the  Director  of  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health  and  the  Director  of  the  Cen- 
ters for  Disease  Control,  shall  promulgate 
standards  governing  the  provision  of  notice 
by  the  Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  to  study  subjects  and  nonstudied 
individuals. 

"(b)  Standards  promulgated  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  shall  include— 

"(1)  the  factors  to  be  considered  in  deter- 
mining whether  to  provide  notice  to  study 
subjects,  and  the  relative  importance  of 
such  factors,  including— 

"(A)  the  reliability  of  the  information  ob- 
tained tiux>ugh  the  risk  study: 


"(B)  the  soundness  of  the  methodology 
used  in  the  risk  study: 

"(C)  the  biological  plausibility  of  the  risk 
study; 

"(D)  the  significance  of  the  health  risk  to 
such  subjects: 

"(E)  the  duration  and  intensity  of  expo- 
sure of  such  subjects  to  a  hazardous  sub- 
stance or  physical  agent: 

"(F)  the  medical  benefits  and  other  conse- 
quences to  such  subjects  which  may  result 
from  the  provision  of  notice:  and 

"(G)  the  potential  effects  of  failing  to  pro- 
vide notice  to  such  subjects  and  of  providing 
incorrect  notice  to  sucii  subjects: 

"(2)  procedures  for  determining  whether 
the  results  of  a  risk  study  can  be  applied  to 
nonstudied  individuals  in  accordance  with 
the  factors  specified  in  paragraph  ( 1 )  and  in 
accordance  with  generally  accepted  scientif- 
ic principles,  including  consistency  with 
other  studies: 

"<3)  criteria  concerning  the  appropriate 
type  of  notice  to  be  provided  under  this  sec- 
tion to  study  subjects  and  nonstudied  indi- 
viduals, including  criteria  which  specify  the 
circumstances  under  which  notice  should  be 
provided  to  study  subjects  and  nonstudied 
representatives,  or  through  other  mecha- 
nisms for  providing  notice  to  individuals 
which  are  established  by  law:  and 

"(4)  the  appropriate  contents  of  a  notice 
(including  any  appropriate  health  and  medi- 
cal monitoring  information)  to  be  provided 
under  this  section  to  study  subjects  and 
nonstudied  individuals. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  shall  promulgate  the 
standards  required  by  this  section  by  rule 
on  the  record  after  opportunity  for  a  hear- 
ing in  accordance  with  sections  556  and  557 
of  title  5.  United  States  Code.  In  conducting 
such  hearing,  the  Secretary  shall  obtain  rec- 
ommendations with  respect  to  such  stand- 
ards from  a  panel  of  scientific  experts  and 
from  a  panel  of  representatives  of  labor, 
business,  and  State  and  local  health  agen- 
cies. 

"PEER  REVIEW  PROCEDURES 

"Sec.  396.  (a)  The  Secretary,  in  consulta- 
tion with  the  Director  of  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health  and  the  Director  of  the  Cen- 
ters for  Disease  Control,  shall  establish  pro- 
cedures for  the  appointment  of  scientific 
peer  review  groups  to  review  risk  studies 
subject  to  the  standards  promulgated  under 
section  395.  Such  scientific  peer  review 
groups  shall  make  recommendations  to  the 
Secretary— 

"(1)  with  respect  to— 

"(A)  whether  the  provision  of  notice  to 
study  subjects  is  required  by  such  standards: 
and 

"(B)  in  any  case  in  which  such  notice  is  re- 
quired, the  appropriate  type  and  content  of 
such  notice  in  accordance  with  the  stand- 
ards promulgated  under  paragraphs  (3)  and 
(4)  of  section  395(b):  and 

"(2)  with  respect  to— 

"(A)  whether  nonstudied  individuals  can 
be  identified  with  respect  to  such  study; 

"(B)  whether  the  standards  promulgated 
under  section  395(b)(2)  require  the  provi- 
sion of  notice  to  such  individuals:  and 

"(C)  in  any  case  in  which  such  notice  is  re- 
quired, the  appropriate  type  and  content  of 
such  notice  in  accordance  with  the  stand- 
ards promulgated  under  paragraphs  (3)  and 
(4)  of  section  395(b). 

"(b)  The  Secretary  shall  publish  a  notice 
of  proposed  rulemaldng  under  section  553  of 
title  5.  United  States  Code,  to  implement 
the  recommendations  of  each  peer  review 
group  appointed  under  this  section. 
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"<e>  Any  ■cteatMc  peer  review  group  re-        "<d)  In  order  to  provide  any  notice  re- 


"(1)  ttie  term  'Department'  means  the  De- 
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"<e>  Aay  ■elentlflc  peer  review  group  re- 
qutrcd  under  this  aeeUon  shall  be  appointed 
and  paid  arttbout  regard  to  the  provisions  of 
tttle  B.  United  Stetes  Code,  govemlns  ap- 
polntmenta  to  the  competitive  service,  and 
wtttaout  retard  to  the  provisions  of  chapter 
f  1  and  subdiapter  in  of  chapter  S3  of  such 
tttle  ruardfan  daastflcation  and  General 
Schedule  pay  rates,  except  that  officers  and 
CBUdoyeea  of  the  United  States  shall  not  re- 
eeiv«  addttional  compeosatioa  for  service  as 
a  member  of  any  auch  croup. 

"arnxw  or  aiSK  siuuims  comucnD  fmor  to 

THB  PKOMULOSTiai  OP  STAHDABOS 

"Sac  397.  (a)  The  Secretary,  through  the 
DIreetm'  of  the  Hatlonal  Institutes  of 
Health  and  the  Director  of  the  Centers  for 
Diaease  Control.  ihaD  establish  procedures 
consist ent  with  section  SIM  for  the  review  of 
each  risk  study  conducted  or  supported  by 
the  Department  prior  to  the  date  on  which 
the  standards  promulgated  under  section 
SM  become  effective. 

"(b)  Tbe  Secretary  shall  esUblish  prior- 
Itlea  for  the  review  of  each  rislc  study  to 
whieh  suhwetion  (a)  ^iplies.  Such  priorities 
•haD  be  baaed  upm— 

"<1)  the  number  of  individuals  who  were 
iJUiimil  to  the  haxardous  substance  or 
physical  agent  wtiich  was  the  subject  of  the 
TVt  study,  and  the  extent  of  such  exposure: 

"(3)  the  significance  of  the  health  effects 
to  study  subjects  and  nonstudled  individuals 
resulting  bxaa  such  exposure;  and 

"(3)  the  medical  benefits  of  providing 
DoUoe  to  study  subjects  and  nonstudied  in- 
dividuals. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  shall  ensure  that  the 
standards  estaldished  under  section  395  are 
apfdied.  in  accordance  with  the  priorities  es- 
tablished under  subsection  (b),  to  the  risli 
studies  to  which  subsection  (a)  applies. 

"smiCATION  TO  XXCmKMTS  or  GRANTS  ANO 

comsACTs 

"Sic.  398.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  by  regu- 
lation require  the  provision  of  the  assur- 
ances described  in  subsection  (b)  by  each  in- 
dividual or  entity  which  applies  for  a  grant. 
otmtract,  or  cooperative  agreement  under 
which  a  risk  study  subject  to  the  standards 
mromulgated  under  section  395  will  be  con- 
ducted. 

"(b)  The  assurances  referred  to  in  suljsec- 
tion  (a)  are  sssurances  satisfactory  to  the 
Secretary  that  an  entity  will  disclose  to  the 
Secretary— 

"(1)  any  results  of  a  risli  study  which  indi- 
cate any  potential  risk  that  study  subjects 
will  contract  a  disease;  and 

"(2)  any  infcnmation  that  would  sssist  in 
providlnc  notice  to  study  subjects. 

"HEALTH  PROMOnOH  AMB  DISKASE  PREVENTION 

"Sac.  399.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  prepare 
and  distribute  such  materials— 

"(1)  containing  medical  information  relat- 
ing to  any  disease  or  condition  with  respect 
to  which  notice  is  provided  under  this  part; 
and 

"(2)  relating  to  health  promotion  and  dis- 
ease prevention. 

aa  the  Secretary  considers  appropriate  in 
carrying  out  this  part. 

"(b)  In  providing  any  notice  required 
under  this  part,  the  Secretary  shall  cooper- 
ate with  State  and  local  public  health  agen- 
cies and  i^vate  employers. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  may  provide  notice  re- 
quired under  this  part  through  contracts 
with  State  and  local  governments  or  private 
envloyers  if  such  governments  or  employ- 
era  request  that  the  Secretary  enter  into 
such  a  contract. 


"<d)  In  order  to  provide  any  notice  re- 
quired under  this  part,  the  Secretary,  con- 
sistent with  section  552a  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  (relating  to  privacy)  may  re- 
quest information  from— 

"(1)  any  f^ederal  agency  solely  for  the  pur- 
po«  of  obtaining  names,  addresses  and 
wotk  histories  of  employees  subject  to  noti- 
fication under  this  section;  and 

"(3)  any  employer  insofar  as  Federal 
access  already  is  provided  for  under  the  Oc- 
cupational Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970 
(29  U.S.C.  651  et  seq.)  and  the  Federal  Mine 
Safbty  and  Health  Act  of  1977  (30  U.S.C. 
801  et  seq.),  and  regulations  promulgated 
pursuant  to  such  Acts. 

"LIABILITY 

"6ec.  399A.  Neither  the  United  States  nor 
any  employer  or  officer  thereof  (including 
any  employer  or  State  or  local  government 
acting  pursuant  to  section  399(c))  shall  be 
liable  under  Federal  or  State  law  for  mone- 
tary damages  with  respect  to  any  omission 
or  act  performed  pursuant  to  this  part. 

"EFTECT  ON  OTHER  LAW 

"Sec.  399B.  (a)  This  part  does  not  affect 
any  claim  for  worker's  compensation  or  any 
acUon  brought  under  Federal  or  State  law 
that  asserts  a  claim  for  personal  Injury, 
damages,  or  any  other  relief. 

"(bXl)  No  finding  or  determination  under 
this  part  that  a  study  subject  or  a  nonstu- 
died individual  may  contract  a  disease  as  a 
result  of  exposure  to  a  hszardous  substance 
or  physical  agent  shall  constitute  a  legal 
basis  for  damages  or  any  compensation 
award,  nor  shall  be  admissible  as  evidence  in 
any  legal  action  with  respect  to  any  matter 
or  In  any  proceeding  relating  to  worker's 
compensation. 

"<2)  The  provision  of  notice  to  a  study 
subject  or  a  nonstudied  individual  under 
this  part  shall  not  constitute  a  legal  basis 
for  damages  or  any  compensation  award, 
and  shall  not  be  admissible  as  evidence  in 
any  legal  action  with  respect  to  any  matter 
or  In  any  proceeding  relating  to  worker's 
compensation. 

"(3)  No  act  taken  pursuant  to  this  part, 
nor  any  failure  to  act  pursuant  to  this  part, 
shall  constitute  a  legal  basis  for  damages  or 
any  compensation  award,  nor  shall  be  ad- 
misible  as  evidence  in  any  legal  action  with 
res|»ect  to  any  matter  or  in  any  proceeding 
relating  to  worker's  compensation. 

"REPORTS 

"Sec.  399C.  (a)  Within  one  year  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  part,  the  Attorney 
General,  in  consultation  with  the  Secretary, 
shall  prepare  and  transmit  to  the  Congress 
a  report  analyzing  whether  any  changes  in 
laws  governing  tort  liability  for  exposure  to 
hazardous  substances  and  physical  agents 
are  appropriate  in  order  to  ensure  that  the 
provision  of  notice  under  this  part  does  not 
affect  liability  under  such  laws. 

"(b)  Within  2  years  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  part,  the  Attorney  General, 
in  consultation  with  the  Secretary,  shall 
prepare  and  transmit  to  the  Congress  a 
report  describing  the  amount  and  types  of 
liti4»tion  resulting  from  the  provision  of 
notice  to  study  subjects  and  nonstudied  in- 
dividuals under  this  part. 

"(c)  Within  4  years  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  part,  the  Secretary  shall 
prqjare  and  submit  to  the  Congress  recom- 
mendations on  whether  the  provisions  of 
this  part  should  be  modified  to  apply  to  all 
research  conducted  or  supported  by  all  Fed- 
eral agencies. 

"DEFINITIONS 

"Bec.  399D.  For  purposes  of  this  part— 
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"(1)  the  term  'Department'  means  the  De- 
partmei*  of  Health  and  Human  Services; 

"(2)  the  term  Federal  agency'  has  the 
meaning  given  to  the  term  agency'  by  sec- 
Uon  651<1)  of  title  5,  United  SUtes  Code; 

"(3)  the  term  'medical  monitoring'  means 
periodic  medical  examinations  for,  or  labo- 
ratory tests  for  the  diagnosis  of,  a  disease 
that  is  the  subject  of  a  notice: 

"(4)  the  term  nonstudied  individual' 
means  an  individual  who  was  not  the  sub- 
ject of  a  risk  study  and  whose  exposure  to 
the  same  hazardous  substance  or  physical 
agent  w^  similar  in  duration  and  intensity 
as  the  exposure  of  a  study  subject; 

"(5)  the  term  'notice'  means  a  statement— 

"(A)  specifying  that  a  risk  study  has  de- 
veloped Information  Indicating  that  a  study 
subject  or  nonstudied  individual  is  at  signifi- 
cant risK  of  contracting  a  disease  t>ecause  of 
exposure  to  a  hazardous  substance  or  physi- 
cal agent;  and 

"(B)  containing  such  other  information  as 
may  be  required  under  the  standards  pro- 
mulgated under  section  395; 

"(6)  the  term  'risk  study'  means— 

"(A)  an  epidemiological  study  conducted 
or  supported  by  the  Department— 

"(i)  which  develops  information  about  sig- 
nificant risks  to  the  health  of  individuals 
who  have  been  exposed  to  a  hazardous  sub- 
stance ot  physical  agent:  and 

"(ii)  to  which  informed  consent  was  not 
given  pursuant  to  subpart  A  of  part  46  of 
title  45,  Code  of  Federal  Regulations:  and 

"(B)  any  other  study  conducted  or  sup- 
ported by  the  Department  which— 

"(i)  provides  evidence  that  supports  data 
based  on  studies  of  humans:  and 

"(ii)  develops  information  about  signifi- 
cant risks  to  the  health  of  individuals  who 
have  l>eon  exposed  to  a  hazardous  substance 
or  a  physical  agent:  and 

"(7)  the  term  'study  subject'  means  an  in- 
dividual who  was  the  subject  of  a  risk 
study.". 9 


By  Mr,  TRIBLE  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Kasten  and  Mr.  Warner): 
S.  64t.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Nuclear 
Waste  Policy  Act  of  1982  to  remove 
the  requirement  of  a  second  repository 
for  the  disposal  of  high-level  radioac- 
tive waste  and  spent  nuclear  fuel,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

NT7CI4AR  WASTE  POLICY  ACT  AMENSKENTS 

Mr.  TRIBLE.  Mr.  President,  the  bill 
I  introduce  today  malces  needed 
changes  in  the  Nuclear  Waste  Policy 
Act  of  1982  by  removing  the  require- 
ment of  a  second  repository  for  the 
disposal  of  high-level  nuclear  waste 
and  spent  nuclear  fuel. 

There  is  no  need  for  our  Nation  to 
pursue  the  plans  for  a  second  perma- 
nent repository.  The  requirement  for  a 
first  and  second  repository  was  based 
on  a  projected  need  to  store  140,000 
metric  tons  of  high-level  nuclear  waste 
by  the  year  2020.  However,  recent  pro- 
jections from  the  Department  of 
Energy  suggest  that  earlier  estimates 
were  e^taggerated. 

DOE'S  Energy  Information  Adminis- 
tration [EIA]  recently  released  pro- 
jected ranges  of  nuclear  waste  in  the 
United  States  by  the  year  2020.  The 
figures  range  from  75,000  metric  tons 


to  126,000  metric  tons.  The  lower  esti- 
mate of  75.000  is  only  5,000  metric 
tons  over  the  capacity  of  the  reposi- 
tory to  be  located  in  the  Western 
United  States. 

Moreover,  there  is  no  technical  basis 
for  the  70,000  ton  capacity.  That 
figure  was  arrived  at  merely  by  divid- 
ing the  original  projection  of  total  nu- 
clear waste  in  the  United  States  in 
half. 

The  revised  data  compiled  by  the 
Energy  Information  Administration 
clearly  indicated  that  the  first  reposi- 
tory can  provide  more  than  adequate 
storage  for  all  the  waste  generated  in 
the  United  States  until  the  year  2020 
merely  by  removing  an  arbitrary  cap. 

There  is  another  reason  for  termi- 
nating the  second  repository  program. 
While  DOE  is  projecting  declining 
waste  production,  estimates  of  the 
costs  of  disposal  sites  rose  from  $19.6 
billion  to  $26.7  billion  in  only  18 
months. 

At  a  time  of  fiscal  restraint,  it  makes 
little  sense  to  incur  the  expense  of  an 
analysis  of  sites  for  a  second  reposi- 
tory. It  is  essential  that  we  teriminate 
the  second  repository  and  get  on  with 
a  sound,  fiscally  responsible  nuclear 
waste  disposal  program.  I  would  hope 
that  my  colleagues  would  see  this  is  a 
prudent  solution,  and  join  me  in  sup- 
porting this  legislation. 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  today, 
my  colleague  from  Virginia  and  I  are 
introducing  legislation  to  amend  the 
Nuclear  Waste  Policy  Act  of  1982  to 
provide  for  a  single  site  for  the  Na- 
tion's high  level  nuclear  waste. 

It  is  now  clear  that  a  single  site  for 
the  Nation's  high  level  waste  will 
better  protect  the  public's  health  and 
safety.  Protection  of  the  public  must 
be  the  paramount  goal  In  developing 
and  implementing  our  nuclear  waste 
policy. 

When  the  Nuclear  Waste  Policy  Act 
was  written,  the  Department  of 
Energy  was  projecting  that  nearly 
150,000  tons  of  highly  radioactive 
waste  would  require  storage  by  2020. 
Today,  the  Energy  Information  Ad- 
ministration is  projecting  that  about 
half  as  much  waste  will  be  produced. 
Others  estimate  that  only  about  a 
third  as  much  waste  as  DOE  projected 
will  actually  exist  by  2020. 

This  amount  of  waste  can  readily  be 
handled  by  a  single  repository.  In  tes- 
timony before  the  Energy  and  Water 
Subcommittee  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  last  year,  the  DOE  went  on 
record,  admitting  that  there  was  no 
physical  reason  why  all  of  the  Nation's 
high  level  nuclear  waste  could  not  be 
served  by  a  single  facility. 

In  fact,  a  single  facility  would  save 
billions  of  dollars.  The  characteriza- 
tion of  a  site  alone  is  now  estimated  to 
cost  up  to  a  billion  dollars.  Replicating 
a  second  waste  facility  will  cost  bil- 
lions more.  This  waste  of  f  imds  should 
not  be  tolerated. 


The  responsible  thing  for  Congress 
to  do  is  remove  the  arbitrary  limit  set 
on  the  size  of  the  Nation's  first  reposi- 
tory. 

Taking  this  action  will  better  protect 
the  public,  and  save  billions. 


By  Mr.  WALLOP  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Simpson): 
S.  643.  A  bill  to  amend  section  402  of 
the  Surfaces  Mining  Control  and  Rec- 
lamation Act  of  1977  to  permit  States 
to  set  aside  in  a  special  trust  fund  up 
to  10  percent  of  the  annual  State  allo- 
cation from  the  abandoned  mine  land 
reclamation  fund  for  expenditure  in 
the  future  for  purposes  of  abandoned 
mine  reclamation:  to  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resour(:es. 

SURFACE  MINING  CONTROL  AND  RECLAMATION 
ACT  AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  today 
Senator  Simpson  and  I  are  introducing 
a  bill  to  amend  the  Surface  Mining 
Control  and  Reclamation  Act  of  1977 
to  allow  the  State  of  Wyoming,  and 
any  other  State  that  c».res  to  do  so, 
the  ability  to  set  aside  up  to  10  per- 
cent of  its  annual  allocation  from  the 
abandoned  mine  lands  fund  in  a  spe- 
cial trust  fund.  Money  in  this  special 
fund  could  be  used  after  the  aban- 
doned mine  lands  tax  on  coal  expires 
in  1992  to  address  remaining  mine  rec- 
lamation problems  such  as  continuing 
problems  with  mine  subsidence  in 
cities  like  Rock  Springs,  WY. 

Our  bill  does  not  alter  any  other 
State's  all(x;ation,  and  it  does  not 
change  the  original  intent  of  the  Sur- 
face Mining  Act  or  the  purpose  in 
which  abandoned  mine  land  [AML] 
moneys  were  to  be  spent.  It  would, 
however,  provide  States  with  an 
option  that  does  not  presently  exist. 
Under  this  option,  if  the  State  of  Wyo- 
ming chose  to  set  aside  10  percent  of 
its  projected  allocation  between  now 
and  1992  in  a  trust  fund,  it  would  end 
up  having  about  $13  million  of  its  own 
moneys  in  that  fund. 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  give 
every  State,  not  just  Wyoming,  the 
flexibility  to  set  aside  a  portion  of 
their  AML  State  share  moneys  to 
work  on  a  problem  that  may  continue 
beyond  1992  because  of  technical  in- 
abilities to  completely  solve  the  prob- 
lem, or  other  reasons. 

A  case  in  point  is  the  city  of  Rock 
Springs,  WY.  which  has  had  both 
businesses  and  private  homes  severely 
damaged  at  various  times  over  the  last 
40  years  as  a  result  of  subsidence 
which  has  been  triggered  by  scores  of 
abandoned  mines  beneath  the  city. 
The  State  of  Wyoming  has  had  an  ap- 
proved abandoned  mine  land  plan  with 
the  Department  of  Interior  since  1982. 
and  has  used  about  $11  million  in 
grant  money  throughout  Rock  Springs 
in  attempting  to  end  this  problem. 
Yet.  the  problem  still  exists  partially 
be<»use  of  the  method  presently  used 
to  fill  the  mine  voicis,  a  methcxl  con- 


sists of  backfilling  the  voids  by  pump- 
ing in  a  slurry  mixture. 

Last  summer,  Mr.  President,  when  I 
visited  the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pred 
Urutia  on  Adams  Street.  I  saw  first- 
hand what  this  damage  has  done  to 
the  physical  property  and  the  result- 
ing loss  in  value  of  a  major  invest- 
ment. There  were  angled  walls  and 
ceilings,  major  cracks  in  walls 
throughout  a  home  in  which  you  have 
to  walk  downhill  to  get  from  one  end 
to  another.  Describing  the  Urutias' 
home  as  severely  damaged  would  truly 
be  a  gross  understatement. 

Tragically,  Mr.  President,  this  is 
only  one  home  out  of  more  than  sever- 
al dozen  that  would  fit  this  descrip- 
tion, not  to  mention  the  damage  sub- 
sidence has  caused  to  public  buildings, 
roads,  and  other  facilities.  Because  of 
the  ongoing  subsidence,  large  areas  of 
the  city  have  lost  their  value  to  such 
an  extent  that  now  the  Federal  Hous- 
ing Administration  has  announced  it 
would  no  longer  insure  home  loans  in 
those  areas  of  the  city  that  potentially 
could  be  subject  to  extreme  subsid- 
ence. 

Mr.  President,  the  Wyoming  con- 
gressional delegation  played  an  inte- 
gral part  in  establishing  the  1977  law. 
especially  the  AML  program  with  the 
hopes  that  the  people  of  Rock 
Springs,  and  other  Wyoming  towns 
facing  subsidence  problems  would  be 
helped  as  a  result.  And,  sin(%  1977. 
Wyoming  has  paid  more  taxes  into  the 
fund  than  any  other  State,  over  $250 
million,  and  we  have  received  over 
$100  million  which  places  us  No.  4  on 
the  list  of  States  that  have  received 
benefits  from  the  AML  fund.  The 
State  has  used  these  moneys  to  re- 
claim abandoned  mine  lands  and  to 
either  remove  or  eliminate  safety  haz- 
ards caused  by  past  mining  for  coal 
and  other  minerals  as  the  1977  Sur- 
face Mining  Act  intended.  Yet,  we  fear 
all  these  problems  will  not  totally  dis- 
appear as  the  tax  does  in  1992. 

The  citizens  of  Rock  Springs  have 
this  same  very  real  concern,  and  have 
asked  the  Wyoming  delegation  for 
help,  and  that  is  what  Senator  Simp- 
son and  Congressman  Cheney  and  I 
intend  to  do  today.  It  would  be  doubly 
tragic  if  1992  came  and  went,  the  tax 
expired,  and  the  State  that  contribut- 
ed the  largest  amount  was  still  left 
with  the  problem  the  law  was  intended 
to  solve  be(»use  of  imperfect,  insuffi- 
cient technology.  It  is  our  hope  that 
common  sense  will  prevail,  and  Con- 
gress will  enact  this  adjustment  to  the 
law. 

AMENDMENT  TO   SECTION    403    OF   THE   SURFACE 
MININP   CONTROL   AND    RECLAMATION    ACT   OP 

1977 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  in  support  of  the  bill  intnxluced 
by  my  good  friend  and  colleague,  Mal- 
colm Wallop,  and  myself.  This  bill 
would  amend  section  402  of  the  Sur- 
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face  Ifininc  Control  and  Reclamation 
Act  of  1»77. 

TUa  amosdment  would  permit  all 
States  to  set  aside  in  a  special  trust 
fund  up  to  10  percent  of  the  annual 
State  allocation  which  each  State  re- 
c^^es  from  the  abandoned  mine  land 
reclamation  fund  for  expenditure  in 
the  future  for  purposes  of  abandoned 
mine  reclamation. 

Mr.  President,  in  my  State  of  Wyo- 
ming and  other  States  similar  to  it 
which  produce  vast  quantities  of  coal, 
the  coal  companies  pay  significant 
amounts  of  tax  into  the  abandoned 
mine  land  program  established  by  the 
Surface  Mtntng  Ccmtrol  and  Reclama- 
tion Act  of  1977.  This  then  is  deposit- 
ed into  several  accounts  which  are  ad- 
ministered by  the  Office  of  Surface 
Mining.  One  such  account— the  "State 
share"  account— returns  50  percent  of 
the  collected  taxes  to  the  State  in 
which  the  coal  was  mined.  The  other 
50  percent  goes  into  the  discretionary 
account  of  the  Secretary  of  Interior 
for  distribution  among  the  States  as 
the  Secretary  sees  fit. 

The  State  of  Wyoming.  I  think  it 
would  surprise  people  to  know,  is  the 
second  largest  coal  producing  State  In 
the  United  States  outpaced  only  by 
Kentucky  because  we  have  134  million 
tons  per  year  mined  mostly  by  surface 
mining.  That  results  in  a  much  greater 
payment  in  taxes  than  is  received  in 
return  through  the  Abandoned  Mine 
Land  Program. 

This  bill  which  I  am  supporting 
today  would  amend  section  402  of  the 
Surface  Mining  Control  and  Reclama- 
tion Act  of  1977.  It  would  allow  the 
State  of  Wyoming  to  retain  up  to  10 
percent  of  the  State  share  money 
which  it  receives  directly  as  returned 
from  the  Secretary  of  Interior 
through  the  Abandoned  Mine  Land 
Program.  It  would  in  no  way  affect  the 
Secretary's  discretionary  fund.  There 
is  no  attempt  here  to  increase  the 
amount  of  money  which  wiU  be  annu- 
ally allocated  to  the  State  of  Wyoming 
or  other  similarly  situated  States.  In- 
stead, it  merely  provides  some  much 
needed  flexibility  for  the  State  of  Wy- 
(Hning  in  determining  how  it  wishes  to 
best  spend  the  State  share  moneys 
which  tt  received. 

This  amendment  will  help  to  allow 
the  State  of  Wyoming  to  retain  up  to 
10  percent  of  its  annual  State  alloca- 
tion and  to  deposit  that  money  in  a 
special  State  trust  fund. 

The  Legislature  in  Wyoming  has 
Just  concluded  its  deliberations.  Mal- 
colm and  I  both  labored  in  that  body 
in  Cheyenne  before  we  came  to  this 
arena.  They  have  Just  concluded,  and 
in  that  session  they  established  such  a 
State  trust  fund.  This  legislation  is  in 
place. 

It  Is  very  important  to  note  that  this 
bill  limits  the  State's  expenditures  of 
its  trust  fund  mcmejrs  solely  to  those 
expenditures   which   will    accomplish 


the  purposes  of  the  Surface  Mining 
Control  and  Reclamation  Act. 

Ileal  need  for  this  amendment  is 
seen  when  one  examines  current  law. 
Under  current  law  there  is  a  3-year 
limitation  on  all  States  receiving  State 
share  moneys.  This  limitation  requires 
each  State  which  receives  its  50  per- 
cent of  the  fluids  collected  in  the 
State  share  account  to  spend  those 
moneys  within  3  years  after  the  alloca- 
tions or  otherwise  lose  those  alloca- 
WoKis  by  returning  them  to  the  Secre- 
tary for  expenditure  in  any  eligible 
area,  as  the  Secretary  may  deem  fit. 

Another  provision  in  current  law 
which  is  surely  going  to  cause  prob- 
lems in  the  very  near  future  is  the  fact 
that  the  collection  of  taxes  from  coal 
extraction  pursuant  to  the  Abandoned 
Mine  Land  Program  will  terminate  on 
August  3,  1992.  After  this  time  no  fur- 
ther taxes  will  be  collected  to  fund  the 
State  share  grants  and  soon  thereafter 
the  moneys  will  simply  dry  up  and 
States  will  be  unable  to  fund  very  im- 
portant reclamation  projects. 

This  bill  will  remove  the  3-year  limi- 
tation and  allow  expenditure  after 
1992  in  order  that  the  State  may 
create  its  own  trust  fund  for  future 
use  in  locations  and  at  times  which 
the  State  believes  to  be  most  prudent. 
Other  States  may  do  as  they  wish. 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation  is  very 
important  if  the  very  valid  purposes  of 
the  Abandoned  Mine  Land  Program 
are  to  continue  beyond  1992.  It  pro- 
vides the  State  with  the  flexibility  to 
salt  away  some  funds  for  future  use 
beyond  the  expiration  of  the  Federal 
program  but  it  maintains  Federal  re- 
strictions on  the  purposes  for  which 
that  money  may  l>e  used. 

I  am  most  pleased  to  join  my  fine 
friend  and  colleague,  Malcolm 
Wallop,  in  support  of  this  legislation 
which,  I  say  again,  will  in  no  way 
affect  the  allocations  and  the  various 
moneys  made  available  to  other  States 
which  participate  in  the  Abandoned 
Mine  Land  Program.  It  is  merely  a 
method  of  providing  flexibility  and  I 
certainly  urge  the  passage  of  this  leg- 
islation. 


By  Mr.  MATSUNAGA  (for  him- 
self,   Mr.    INOUYE,    Mr.    Cran- 
ston, and  Mr.  Wilson): 
3.  644.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  duty- 
free entry  of  certain  structures  and 
parts  for  use  in  the  W.M.  Keck  Ob- 
servatory project,  Mauna  Kea,  HI;  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

Dtmr-PREE  ENTRY  OF  CTRTAIR  OBSERVATORY 
EQUIFMENT 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  to  introduce  legislation  which  will 
provide  for  the  duty-free  entry  of  cer- 
tatai  structures  and  parts  to  be  used  in 
the  W.M.  Keck  Observatory  project  at 
Mauna  Kea,  HI.  I  am  joined  by  my  dis- 
tinguished senior  colleague  from 
Hawaii  [Mr.  Inodte]  and  my  equally 


distinguished  colleagues  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  Cranston  and  Mr.  Wilson]. 

Mr.  President,  the  W.M.  Keck  Ob- 
servatory project  is  sponsored  by  the 
California  Association  for  Research  in 
Astronomy  [CARA]  and  is  entirely  fi- 
nanced with  private  funds  contributed 
by  the  W.M.  Keck  Foundation  and 
other  supporters  of  astronomy  at  the 
California  Institute  of  Technology  and 
at  the  University  of  California.  Once 
the  telescope  is  completed  in  1992,  its 
operating  costs  will  be  assiuned  by  the 
University  of  Callfomia  system,  and 
time  w91  be  shared  between  scientists 
from  Cal  Tech,  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  the  University  of  Hawaii, 
on  whose  land  this  project  is  being 
built.  This  facility  will  be  twice  as 
large  at  the  200-inch  Hale  Telescope 
on  Mount  Palomar  and  will  enable  sci- 
entists to  peer  12  billion  years  into  the 
past,  three-quarters  of  the  way  to  the 
origins  of  the  universe.  This  telescope 
will  be  powerful  enough  to  see  a  single 
candle  pn  the  Earth's  Moon  or  a  black 
hole  at  the  center  of  the  galaxy.  The 
W.M.  Keck  Telescope,  which  will  oper- 
ate with  optical  and  infrared  capabil- 
ity, will  assist  American  scientists  in 
answerftig  some  of  the  most  perplex- 
ing and  difficult  astronomical  riddles. 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation  is  nec- 
essary because  the  U.S.  Customs  Serv- 
ice has  denied  an  application  for  duty- 
free entry  of  mirror  blanks  for  the 
multiple  mirror  telescope  being  erect- 
ed on  Mauna  Kea.  The  Customs  Serv- 
ice determined  that  since  the  mirror 
blanks  are  components  as  defined  by 
15  CFR  301.2(k)  of  the  regulations  of 
the  Departments  of  Commerce  and 
Treasury,  the  duty-free  entry  must  be 
denied  because  components  may  not 
enter  duty-free  under  item  851.60  of 
the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United 
States  ITSUSl.  However,  the  Califor- 
nia Institute  of  Technology  asserts 
that  the  mirror  blanks  are  not  compo- 
nents but  would  more  aptly  be  de- 
scril>ed  as  instruments  and  thus  eligi- 
ble for  exemption  under  item  851.60  of 
the  TSUS. 

This  legislation  would  provide  that 
the  mirror  blanks,  which  must  be  im- 
ported for  finishing  from  West  Ger- 
many, and  the  dome,  which  must  be 
imported  from  a  specialty  steel  plant 
in  Canada,  are  not  subject  to  duty.  In 
my  judgment,  Mr.  President,  the  Con- 
gress should  grant  duty-free  entry  of 
the  structures  and  parts  for  use  in  the 
W.M.  Keck  Observatory  project  as  a 
sign  of  our  commitment  to  scientific 
research  and  exploration.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  move  expeditiously  so 
that  the  construction  of  this  extraor- 
dinary space  exploratory  device  may 
proceed  as  planned. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

8.644 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  adroit  free  of  duty  the  following 
articles  for  the  use  of  the  California  Asso- 
ciation for  Research  in  Astronomy  in  the 
construction  of  the  optical  telescope  for  the 
W.M.  Keck  Observatory  Project,  Mauna 
Kea.  Hawaii: 

( 1 )  The  telescope  structure. 

(2)  The  observatory  domes,  produced  by 
Britain  Steel,  Ltd.,  of  Vancouver.  British 
Columbia,  Canada. 

(3)  The  primary  mirror  blanks,  produced 
by  the  Schott  Glassworks.  Frankfurt,  Re- 
public of  Germany. 

If  the  liquidation  of  the  entry  of  any  such 
article  has  become  final,  the  entry  shall, 
notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law. 
be  reliquidated  and  the  appropriate  refund 
of  duty  made. 


By  Mr.  MITCHELL  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Baucus): 
S.    645.   A   bill   to   provide   for   the 
public  financing  of  general  elections 
for  the  U.S.  Senate,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

SENATE  CAMPAIGN  COST  LIMITATION  AND  PUBLIC 
FINANCING  ACT 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
today  introducing  legislation  with  Sen- 
ator Baucus  providing  for  partial 
public  financing  of  general  election 
campaigns  for  the  U.S.  Senate.  This 
legislation  is  modeled  on  legislation 
which  I  have  introduced  in  the  last 
two  Congresses. 

Although  recent  Congresses  have 
been  unable  to  agree  on  changes  in 
our  system  of  campaign  finance,  the 
prospects  improve  each  year,  as  the 
public  and  Members  of  Congress 
become  more  disillusioned  with  the 
current  system.  That  system  is  out  of 
control,  as  evidenced  by  the  skyrocket- 
ing costs  of  campaigns  for  Congress 
and  the  increasing  intrusion  of  fund 
raising  into  the  legislative  process. 

The  modem  campaign  for  the 
Senate  has  turned  into  a  nonstop 
fundraising  effort  that  undermines 
public  confidence  in  our  system  and 
interferes  with  our  duties  as  elected 
representatives. 

As  Memljers  of  Congress,  we  are 
caught  up  in  a  tread  mill  of  campaign 
spending  that  moves  faster  with  each 
election  cycle.  Every  year,  we  must 
devote  more  and  more  of  our  time  to 
the  financing  of  campaigns,  both  for 
ourselves  and  our  colleagues.  There  is 
not  a  Member  of  Congress  today  who 
can  be  pleased  with  the  current 
system;  with  the  demands  the  pursuit 
of  money  places  on  our  time  to  be  ef- 
fective legislators;  or  with  the  atti- 
tudes the  current  system  engenders  in 
the  American  people. 

Money  has  overtaken  the  election 
process.  It  has  created  a  system  which 
is  demeaning  to  Congress  as  the  elect- 


ed representatives  of  the  people,  de- 
meaning to  our  constituents  who  elect 
us  to  office,  and  demeaning  to  the 
Nation  and  its  great  democratic  tradi- 
tions. 

The  last  congressional  election  cam- 
paign was  the  most  expensive  in  histo- 
ry. Almost  $400  million  was  spent  on 
the  468  elections  for  congressional 
office,  with  ever  increasing  contribu- 
tions from  political  action  committees 
and  new  campaigns  by  independent 
groups.  Final  figures  have  not  been 
tabulated  for  all  congressional  races. 
But  preliminary  tallies  indicate  that 
campaign  expenditures  in  the  last 
election  increased  by  about  20  percent 
above  the  preceding  election  cycle. 

For  Senate  candidates  alone  expend- 
itures increased  by  27  percent  over  the 
amount  spent  in  the  preceding  elec- 
tion cycle.  The  cost  of  campaigns  has 
escalated  so  rapidly  that  the  final  tab- 
ulation will  probably  show  that  almost 
twice  as  much  was  spent  on  the  1986 
election  as  was  spent  just  6  years  ago. 

In  many  years  during  this  last  elec- 
tion, the  campaign  degenerated  into  a 
nonstop  fundraising  effort  to  finance 
unlimited  television  commercials, 
without  time  for  candidates  to  commu- 
nicate directly  to  the  electorate. 

It  was  no  coincidence  that  last  year's 
election  turnout  was  one  of  the  lowest, 
even  for  a  non-Presidential  election 
year,  that  the  Nation  has  ever  seen. 

I  am  firmly  persuaded  that  some- 
thing must  be  done  to  reform  the 
manner  of  raising  funds  and  to  curtail 
the  costs  of  running  for  elective  office. 

It  is  no  longer  good  enough  to  de- 
plore the  increased  expense  that  virtu- 
ally limits  campaign  challenges  to  the 
well-off  or  the  well-connected. 

It  is  time  to  act. 

Since  1883,  Congress  has  attempted 
to  regulate  campaign  financing.  The 
1925  Federal  Corrupt  Practices  Act 
was  for  many  decades  the  principal 
law  governing  Federal  election  cam- 
paigns. But  by  1971,  an  enormously  in- 
creased electorate  and  revolutionary 
changes  in  communicating  with  it  de- 
manded change. 

The  subsequent  abuses  of  the  Wate- 
gate  period,  when  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  dollars  in  cash  were  used  for 
illegal  activities  and  some  of  our  major 
corporations  were  virtually  shaken 
down  for  money  by  the  administra- 
tion, led  to  the  first  major  campaign 
reform  of  modem  times,  the  1974  law. 

As  written,  that  law  rested  on  two 
equally  important  limitations:  One 
was  a  ceiling  on  campaign  contribu- 
tions; the  other  was  a  ceiling  on  cam- 
paign spending. 

Those  limits  are  equally  important 
because  they  address  two  separate 
problems. 

A  limit  on  contributions  is  essential 
to  prevent  the  perception  that  money 
can  buy  influence.  No  perception  is  ul- 
timately more  damaging  to  a  democra- 
cy. When  people  think  that  money 


buys  influence— whether  their  belief  Is 
accurate  or  not— their  confidence  in 
the  fairness  of  the  laws  and  the  fair 
way  the  laws  are  written  is  eroded. 

And  when  public  confidence  erodes, 
the  common  interest  in  preserving  our 
system  of  government  is  undermined. 
One  reflection  of  that  weakened 
common  interest  is  in  the  low  voter 
turnout— people  don't  vote  when  they 
think  their  vote  makes  no  difference. 
We  cannot  allow  that  perception  to 
ripen  to  the  point  where  people  don't 
think  Government  represents  them. 

So  a  limit  on  contributions  is  essen- 
tial. 

The  other  limitation  in  the  1974  law 
was  a  limit  on  campaign  spending. 

The  need  for  that  is  self-evident. 
The  only  factor  in  an  election  cam- 
paign that  limits  spending  is  the  elec- 
tion date.  No  other  factor  now  does  so. 
This  is  not  surprising.  When  should  a 
candidate  decide  enough  voters  have 
been  reached?  What  makes  a  candi- 
date think  enough  voters  have  been 
persuaded? 

All  the  circumstances  of  an  election 
campaign  argue  against  limits.  Every 
candidate  believes  that  amplifying  the 
message,  reaching  more  people,  satu- 
rating the  airwaves  will  help  to  win. 

This  is  rooted  in  human  nature. 
Competitors  in  any  race  want  to  win. 
We  rely  on  this  fact  of  human  nature 
to  maintain  a  healthy  democracy.  We 
want  eager  candidates  and  hard-work- 
ing representatives.  We  do  not  want 
election  races  so  meaningless  that  not 
even  the  candidates  care  who  wins. 

The  tension  between  the  factors  in- 
volved in  campaigning  and  governing 
is  real,  but  the  current  election  law  ig- 
nores it. 

The  1974  campaign  reform  biU  both 
recognized  this  tension  and  attempted 
to  resolve  it.  The  law  recognized  the 
two  realities  involved:  Public  percep- 
tions of  undue  influence-buying  that 
taint  an  elected  candidate's  independ- 
ence in  office,  and  the  human  nature 
that  causes  candidates  to  run  in  the 
first  place. 

But  the  1974  law  never  took  effect. 
It  was  immediately  challenged  from 
two  sides.  One  side  claimed  an  unfet- 
tered first  amendment  right  to  spend 
as  much  as  could  be  raised.  The  other 
claimed  that  limits  on  the  spending  of 
personal  wealth  constituted  an  in- 
fringement on  first  amendment  rights 
as  well  as  property  rights. 

In  Buckley  versus  Valeo,  a  majority 
of  the  Supreme  Court  accepted  suffi- 
cient elements  of  both  arguments  to 
rule  the  spending  limits  in  the  1974 
law  unconstitutional.  The  one  excep- 
tion the  Court  made  was  to  agree  that 
Congress  could  condition  the  receipt 
of  public  financing  on  spending  limits. 

As  a  result,  today's  Presidential  elec- 
tions are  conducted  under  spending  re- 
strictions that  reflect  in  part  each  can- 
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didate's  ability  to  attract  public  sup- 
port. 

But  no  »i»w0^i-  limits  are  imposed  on 
other  federal  eteetions. 

And  as  a  flnal  Irony,  the  spending  re- 
itrlctiODi  in  Presidential  campaigns 
have  had  the  effect  of  concentrating 
the  worst  effects  of  unfettered  fund- 
raising  and  ezp«iditures  on  congres- 
sional campaigns. 

The  litany  of  problems  witli  our 
method  of  electing  Members  of  Con- 
gress is  well  known. 

Campaigns  last  too  long  and  cost  too 
mudh. 

Fund-raising  is  time-consuming  and 
absorbs  the  personal  attention  of  can- 
didates, so  candidates  focus  on  the 
most  efflciait  means  of  fimd-raising. 
That  means  PAC's.  Political  Action 
Cmnmittees  which  numbered  Just  over 
600  a  decade  ago  now  number  over 
4.000. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  ordinary 
people  feel  that  the  proliferation  of 
PACs  and  the  amoimts  they  can 
donate  overwhelm  the  role  of  small  in- 
dividual contributions. 

A  1985  study  found  that  fewer  than 
2  percent  of  the  public  contribute  to 
political  causes  at  all.  But  more  signifi- 
cantly, it  found  that  smaller  contribu- 
tions play  less  and  less  of  a  role  in 
campaign  budgets. 

Contributions  of  less  than  $100 
made  up  38  percent  of  the  typical 
Senate  campaign  budget  in  1974.  In 
1984.  those  small  contributions  ac- 
cotmted  for  Just  15  percent  of  the  typi- 
cal Senate  campaign  budget. 

The  outcome  of  the  development  is 
obvious.  People  believe  that  when  can- 
didates depend  on  self -identified  politi- 
cal interests  for  their  election,  they 
can  be  less  responsive  to  the  concerns 
of  unorganized  voters. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  would 
impose  overall  limits  on  campaign 
spending  for  candidates  who  volunteer 
to  participate  in  the  public  finance 
system.  The  expenditure  limits  would 
be  $600,000  plus  the  voting  age  popula- 
tion of  the  State  times  35  cents.  Candi- 
dates are  encouraged  to  voluntarily 
agree  to  the  spending  limits  by  the 
offer  of  matching  Federal  funds. 

Because  of  concern  that  the  general 
election  limits  can  easily  be  circum- 
vented by  excessive  expenditures  in 
primary  campaigns.  I  have  also  includ- 
ed primary  campaign  expenditure 
limits  in  this  bill.  As  with  the  limits  on 
general  election  expenditures,  the  ex- 
penditures on  primary  campaigns 
would  be  voluntary  but  there  would  be 
no  inducement  of  matching  public 
funds. 

My  legislation  is  designed  to  create 
an  incentive  to  seek  small  individual 
omtrfbuticnis  and  the  public  support 
of  which  they  are  a  reflection.  It  seeks 
to  strengthen  the  voice  of  the  average 
voter  by  limiting  the  Federal  match  to 
the  first  $200  of  individual  contribu- 
tions. 


The  bill  would  impose  overall  contri- 
bution limits  that  restrict  total  PAC 
contributions  to  20  percent  of  the  ex- 
penditure limits  that  apply  in  each 
State.  And  to  prevent  the  circumven- 
tion of  this  rule,  the  bill  attempts  to 
cc^trol  the  influence  of  independent 
expendituires  by  providing  matching 
funds  to  offset  such  expenditures 
made  on  behalf  of  one  candidate  or 
against  the  other  candidate. 

This  legislation  is  not  the  only 
answer  to  campaign  finance.  Several 
biBs  have  been  introduced  which  I  be- 
lieve merit  attention.  I  offer  this  bill 
as  one  approach  to  the  problem.  Al- 
though I  believe  it  offers  the  best  ap- 
proach, I  also  want  to  consider  other 
proposals. 

This  legislation  does  not  attempt  to 
deal  with  every  problem  in  campaign 
finance.  I  realize  that  the  final  legisla- 
tion enacted  into  law  must  be  more 
comprehensive,  because  it  must  antici- 
pate the  likely  circumvention  of  the 
spending  limits  that  will  occur  as  cam- 
paign money  subject  to  the  limits 
finds  its  way  to  other  political  commit- 
tees. 

I  don't  underestimate  the  ability  of 
campaign  consultants  to  figure  out 
ways  to  get  around  the  limitations 
that  may  be  placed  on  campaign 
spending.  For  that  reason  I  believe 
this  issue  requires  thorough  study  in 
the  Senate  Rules  Committee  so  that 
all  the  potential  problems  can  be  an- 
ticipated. 

Public  financing  of  Senate  cam- 
paigns will  not  guarantee  substantive 
debate.  No  legislation  can  guarantee 
that.  It  will  not  prevent  wealthy  indi- 
viduals from  ignoring  public  financing 
and  launching  campaigns  financed 
from  their  personal  wealth.  But  so 
long  as  the  Supreme  Court  equates 
money  with  free  speech  no  legislation 
can  overcome  that  prospect. 

Instead,  this  reform  seelcs  to  address 
one  of  the  real  factors  inherent  in 
election  campaigns— the  tendency  to 
spend  without  limit.  And  it  seeks  to 
begin  the  process  of  returning  some 
control  over  the  costs  of  seeking  public 
office. 

£xcept  for  election  years,  calls  for 
campaign  reform  do  not  galvanize 
public  attention. 

But  there  are  instances  when  it  is 
our  duty  to  act  even  in  the  absence  of 
public  demand.  Election  campaign 
reform  is  precisely  such  an  instance, 
because  it  is,  by  its  nature,  an  issue 
that  does  not  evoke  public  demand 
until  there  is  a  scandal.  Instead,  the 
current  campaign  finance  system  has 
the  much  more  subtle  effect  on  the 
public  of  breeding  a  growing  cyncism 
in  our  system  of  government.  While  it 
may  not  now  be  reflected  in  strong 
support  for  public  financing  today,  we 
cannot  afford  further  decline  of  public 
c(mf  idence  in  our  election  system. 

As  Members  of  Congress  who  par- 
ticipate in  the  campaign  fiuiding  proc- 


ess, we  are  all  well  acquainted  with  the 
current  system.  I  don't  know  of  one 
Member  of  Congress  who  is  pleased 
with  that  system. 

It  is  awkward  to  try  to  change  the 
system  while  we  must  operate  within 
it.  To  do  so  opens  us  up  to  charges  of 
inconsistency  and  hypocrisy.  Yet  we 
must  be  prepared  to  move  forward, 
even  in  the  face  of  such  criticisms,  be- 
cause the  only  realistic  alternative  is 
to  do  nothing.  And  that  is  unaccept- 
able. 

Many  Members  of  Congress  have 
suggested  changes  they  would  like  to 
see,  but  a  consensus  has  been  impossi- 
ble to  achieve.  This  is  due  in  part  be- 
cause we  perceive  the  issue  through 
the  prtsm  of  what  is  in  our  own  per- 
sonal interest  or  what  we  believe  to  be 
the  interest  of  the  political  party  of 
which  we  are  a  member.  Because  the 
stakes  are  so  great,  there  is  a  reluc- 
tance to  change. 

But  this  issue  demands  more.  We 
must  put  aside  our  self  interest  and 
act  for  the  common  good.  We  have  an 
opportunity  in  this  100th  Congress  to 
restore  public  confidence  in  the  elec- 
tion process.  We  must  not  again  let 
that  opportunity  pass. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy 
of  the  bill  and  a  summary  of  its  provi- 
sions be  inserted  in  the  Congressional 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  645 

Be  it  enacted  bv  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatitxs  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Senate  Campaign 
Cost  Limitation  and  Public  Financing  Act". 

Sec.  3.  The  Federal  Election  Campaign 
Act  of  1B71  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  title: 

"TITLE  V-PUBLIC  FINANCING  OF 
SENATE  GENERAL  ELECTION  CAM- 
PAIGKS 

"DEriNITIONS 

"Sec.  JOI.  For  purposes  of  this  title— 

"(1)  tfte  definitions  set  forth  in  section  301 
of  this  Act  apply  to  this  title: 

"(2)  'general  election'  means  any  regularly 
scheduled  or  special  election  held  for  the 
purpose  of  electing  a  candidate  to  the 
United  States  Senate: 

"(3)  'primary  election'  means  (A)  an  elec- 
tion, including  a  runoff  election,  held  for 
the  nomination  by  a  political  party  of  a  can- 
didate for  election  to  the  United  States 
Senate,  or  (B)  a  convention  or  caucus  of  a 
political  party  held  for  the  nomination  of 
such  caadldate; 

"(4)  'dligible  candidate'  means  a  candidate 
who  is  eligible,  under  section  502,  to  receive 
paymenlts  under  this  title: 

"(5)  'authorized  committee'  means,  with 
respect  to  any  candidate  for  election  to  the 
United  Btates  Senate,  any  political  commit- 
tee which  is  authorized  in  writing  by  such 
candidate  to  accept  contributions  or  to 
make  expenditures  on  behalf  of  such  candi- 
date to  further  the  election  of  such  candi- 
date; and 

"(6)  the  term  'immediate  family'  means  a 
candidate's  spouse,  and  any  child,  parent, 


grandparent,  brother,  half-brother,  sister, 
or  half-sister  of  the  candidate,  and  the 
spouse  of  such  mdividual.  and  any  child, 
parent,  grandparent,  brother,  half-brother, 
sister,  or  half-sister  of  the  candidate's 
spoiise,  and  the  spouse  of  such  individual. 

"KLIGIBILITY  FOR  PAYMENTS 

"Sec.  502.  (a)  To  be  eligible  to  receive  pay- 
ments under  this  title,  with  respect  to  an 
election— 

"(Da  candidate  in  a  general  election  shall 
certify  to  the  Commission,  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  this  Act  or  regula- 
tions promulgated  pursuant  to  this  Act, 
that— 

"(A)  he  or  she  is  seeking  election  to  the 
United  States  Senate. 

"(B)  such  candidate  and  the  authorized 
committees  of  such  candidate  have— 

"(i)  received  contributions  from  individ- 
uals in  amounts  of  $100  or  less,  which  qual- 
ify for  matching  funds  pursuant  to  this 
title,  for  that  campaign  in  a  total  amount  of 
not  less  than  5  per  centum  of  the  overall  ex- 
penditure limit:  and 

"(ii)  received  such  contributions  only  from 
individuals  who  are  residents  of  the  State  in 
which  such  candidate  is  seeking  election; 

"(C)  at  least  two  candidates  have  qualified 
for  the  election  ballot  for  election  to  the 
same  seat  under  the  law  of  the  State  in- 
volved; 

"(D)  the  candidate  and  the  authorized 
committees  of  such  candidate— 

"(i)  will  not  make  campaign  expenditures 
in  the  general  election  greater  than  the  lim- 
itations set  forth  in  section  315(j)(l); 

"(ii)  will  abide  by  the  limitations  on  cam- 
paign expenditures  for  the  primary  election 
pursuant  to  section  315(j)(2)  and  section 
504; 

"(iii)  will  not  accept  any  contributions  in 
violation  of  section  315(a);  and 

"(iv)  will  not  make  expenditures  from  per- 
sonal funds  which  exceed  the  limitation  es- 
tablished in  section  503; 

"(E)  he  or  she  will  agree  to  cooperate  in 
the  case  of  an  audit  and  examination  by  the 
Commission  under  section  509  and  to  pay 
any  amounts  required  under  such  section; 
and 

"(P)  such  candidate  and  the  authorized 
committees  of  such  candidate  have  received 
contributions  aggregating  not  less  than  the 
amount  of  contributions  certified  under  sec- 
tion 505. 

"(2)  a  candidate  of  a  political  party  in  a 
State  that  has  legal  requirements  for  such 
candidacy,  shall,  within  seven  days  after  re- 
ceiving such  nomination,  certify  to  the 
Commission  his  or  her  intention  to  accept 
payments  under  section  508  and  to  comply 
with  applicable  provisions  of  law  with  re- 
st>ect  to  such  payments; 

'"(3)  an  independent  candidate  or  a  candi- 
date of  a  political  party  in  a  State  other 
than  a  State  referred  to  in  paragraph  (2), 
shall,  within  seven  days  after  qualifying  for 
the  general  election  ballot  under  the  law  of 
the  State  involved,  certify  to  the  Commis- 
sion his  or  her  Intention  to  accept  payments 
under  section  508  and  to  comply  with  appli- 
cable provisions  of  law  with  respect  to  such 
payments; 

'"(4)  a  candidate  in  an  election  shall, 
within  seven  days  after  qualifying  for  the 
election  ballot  under  the  law  of  the  State  in- 
volved, agree  that  such  candidate  and  the 
authorized  conmiittees  of  such  candidate— 

"(A)  wUl  obtain  and  furnish  to  the  Com- 
mission any  evidence  such  Commission  may 
request  about  the  campaign  expenditures 
and  contributions  of  such  candidate;  and 


'"(B)  will  keep  and  furnish  to  the  Commis- 
sion any  records,  books,  and  other  informa- 
tion it  may  request;  and 

"(b)  A  candidate  eligible,  under  this  sec- 
tion, to  receive  payments  shall  apply  to  the 
Commission  for  the  Initial  matching  pay- 
ment referred  to  in  section  505(b)(1)(A). 

"(c)  Agreements,  certifications,  and  decla- 
rations under  this  section  shall  be  filed  with 
the  Commission  at  the  time  and  in  such 
manner  as  the  Commission  requires. 

"LimTATIOM  ON  EXPENDITURES  OP  PERSONM. 
FUNDS 

"Sec.  503.  No  candidate  who  is  eligible 
under  section  502  to  receive  payments  under 
section  508  and  who  does  receive  such  pay- 
ments shall  make  exp>enditures  from  the 
personal  funds  of  such  candidate,  or  the 
funds  of  any  member  of  the  Immediate 
family  of  such  candidate,  aggregating  in 
excess  of  $35,000,  with  respect  to  the  elec- 
tion involved. 

"LnflTATIONS  ON  CONTRIBUTIONS  AND 
EXPENDITURES 

"Sec.  504.  (a)  A  candidate  who  is  other- 
wise eligible  to  receive  payments  in  a  gener- 
al election  under  section  508  and  who  re- 
ceives such  payments  shall  make  primary 
election  expenditures  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  this  section  to  be  an  eligi- 
ble candidate. 

"(b)(1)  In  any  election  in  which  an  eligible 
candidate  receives  70  percent  or  more  of  the 
vote  in  such  election,  the  limitation  on  ex- 
penditures for  candidates  in  such  primary 
election  shall  be  an  amount  equal  to  one- 
third  of  the  limitation  on  expenditures  in 
the  general  election. 

'"(2)  In  any  election  in  which  an  eligible 
candidate  receives  less  than  70  percent  of 
the  vote  in  such  election,  the  limitation  on 
expenditures  for  such  primary  election  shall 
be  an  amount  equal  to  one-half  of  the  limi- 
tation on  expienditures  in  the  general  elec- 
tion. 

"•(3)  In  any  election  in  which  an  eligible 
candidate  receives  payments  imder  section 
508  and  exceeds  the  limitation  on  primary 
election  expenditures  established  In  this  sec- 
tion, all  such  expenditures  in  excess  of  such 
limitation  shall  be  considered  general  elec- 
tion expenditures  for  purposes  of  the  limita- 
tion on  such  general  election  expenditures 
provided  in  section  315(j)(l). 

"(c)  No  eligible  candidate  shall  accept  con- 
tributions from  multicandidate  political 
committees  which,  in  the  aggregate,  exceed 
20  per  centum  of  the  expenditure  limit  for 
the  general  or  primary  election. 

"ENTITLEMENT  TO  PAYMENTS 

"Sec.  505.  (a)  E>ery  candidate  who  meets 
the  eligibility  requirements  in  section  502  is 
entitled  to  payments  for  use  in  such  candi- 
date's general  election  campaign  in  an 
amount  equal  to  the  amount  of  contribu- 
tions, qualified  to  be  matched  pursuant  to 
this  title,  as  such  candidate  and  the  author- 
ized committees  of  such  candidate  receive 
for  that  campaign  up  to  an  amount  equal  to 
one-half  of  the  amount  of  allowed  expendi- 
tures as  provided  in  section  315(j)(l). 

"(b)(1)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph 
(2),  a  candidate  eligible  to  receive  payments 
pursuant  to  this  title  shall  be  entitled  to— 

""(A)  an  initial  payment  in  an  amount 
equal  to  the  contributions  initially  certified 
under  section  502(a)(1)(B);  and 

"'(B)  additional  matching  payments  equal 
to  the  amount  of  contributions  received 
from  individuals  in  amounts  of  $200  or  less, 
to  be  paid  in— 

""(i)  multiples  of  $20,000  under  section  508. 
if,  with  respect  to  each  such  payment,  the 


eligible  candidate  and  the  authorized  com- 
mittees of  such  candidate  have  received,  in 
addition  to  the  amount  of  contributions  cer- 
tified by  the  candidate  to  the  Commission 
under  section  502(aKlKB),  contributions  ag- 
gregating $20,000  which  have  not  t>een 
matched  under  this  section  and  which  qual- 
ify for  matching  funds;  and 

"(ii)  a  final  payment  (designated  as  such 
by  the  candidate  Involved)  of  the  balance  of 
the  matching  funds  to  which  such  candidate 
is  entitled  under  this  section. 

■"(2)  The  total  of  the  payments  to  which  a 
candidate  is  entitled  under  paragraph  (1) 
shall  not  exceed  50  per  centum  of  the  ex- 
penditure limitation  applicable  to  such  can- 
didate under  section  315(jXl),  unless  other- 
wise provided  in  this  title. 

"(3)  An  eligible  candidate  for  whom  the 
limitation  on  expenditures  established  in 
section  315(J)(1)  is  made  inapplicable  under 
section  506,  shall  be  entitled  to  payments  in 
an  amount  equal  to  the  difference  between 
the  limitation  on  expenditures  applicable  to 
such  eligible  candidate  under  section 
315(j)(l)  and  110  per  centum  of  the  total  ex- 
penditures made  by  the  opponent  of  such 
eligible  candidate  who  has  inade  the  largest 
amount  of  expenditures  in  such  election,  up 
to  an  amount  equal  to  three  times  the  limi- 
tation on  expenditures.  Such  payments 
shall  be  made  in  multiples  of  $20,000  as 
such  candidate  becomes  eligible  for  such 
amounts,  except  that  the  final  payment 
shall  t>e  made  in  an  amount  equal  to  the 
balance  of  the  total  to  which  such  candidate 
is  entitled. 

"(4)  If  the  expenditures  made  by  a  candi- 
date exceed  an  amount  equal  to  three  times 
the  limitations  on  expenditures  which  ap- 
plies to  such  candidate,  the  limits  In  subsec- 
tion (b)(1)(B)  providing  that  only  contribu- 
tions in  amounts  of  $200  or  less  are  eligible 
for  matching  payments  shall  not  apply  to 
the  opponents  of  such  candidate  who  are  el- 
igible candidates  receiving  funds  pursuant 
to  this  title. 

"(c)  In  determining  the  amount  of  contri- 
butions received  by  a  candidate  and  the  au- 
thorized committees  of  such  candidate  for 
the  purposes  of  providing  matching  funds 
pursuant  to  this  title— 

■■(1)  no  contribution  received  by  the  candi- 
date or  any  of  the  authorized  committees  of 
such  candidate  as  a  subscription,  loan,  ad- 
vance, deposit,  or  as  a  contribution  of  prod- 
ucts or  services,  shall  be  taken  into  account; 
■■(2)  no  contribution  shall  be  taken  into 
account  if  such  contribution  Is  not  made  by 
a  written  instrument  which  identifies  the 
person  making  such  contribution  by  full 
name  and  mailing  address; 

"(3)  no  contribution  received  from  a  politi- 
cal committee  or  any  other  organization 
shall  be  taken  into  account; 

••(4)  no  contribution  received  from  any  in- 
dividual shall  be  taken  into  account  to  the 
extent  that  such  contribution  exceeds  $200 
when  added  to  the  total  amount  of  all  other 
contributions  made  by  that  individual  to  or 
for  the  benefit  of  such  candidate  in  connec- 
tion with  the  general  election  campaign  of 
such  candidate; 

"(5)  no  contribution  (A)  which  is  received 
before  September  1  of  the  year  immediately 
preceding  the  year  in  which  the  general 
election  for  the  campaign  to  which  the  con- 
tribution is  made  is  held  and  (B)  which  is 
not  maintained  in  a  separate  account  until 
the  date  on  which  such  candidate  qualifies 
for  the  general  election  ballot  under  the  law 
of  the  appropriate  State  for  election,  shall 
be  taken  into  account; 
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"(6)  no  contribution  received  from  any 
or  source  other  than  an  individual 
■ball  be  taken  into  account;  and 

"(T>  no  contribution  received  ninety  days 
after  the  date  on  which  the  election  in- 
volved Is  held  shall  be  taken  into  account. 

"(d)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (a),  no  candidate  is  entitled  to 
the  payment  of  any  amount  under  this  sec- 
tion which,  when  added  to  the  total  amount 
of  contributions  received  by  such  candidate 
and  the  authorized  committees  of  such  can- 
didate and  any  other  payments  made  to  the 
candidate  under  this  tiUe  for  such  candi- 
date's general  election  campaign,  exceeds 
the  amount  of  the  expenditures  limitation 
applicable  to  such  candidate  for  that  cam- 
paign under  section  315(JK1)  unless  the  pro- 
visions of  such  section  have  l>een  waived  by 
thlsUUe. 

"<e)  All  payments  received  by  a  candidate 
or  the  authorized  committees  of  such  candi- 
date under  this  title  shall  be  deposited  at  a 
national  or  State  bank  in  a  separate  check- 
ing account  which  shall  contain  only  funds 
so  received.  No  expenditures  of  funds  re- 
ceived under  this  section  shall  be  made 
except  by  checks  drawn  on  such  account. 

"(f)  No  contribution  received  and  main- 
tained pursuant  to  subsection  (cHS)  shall  be 
used  to  make  any  expenditure  until  the  date 
OD  which  the  candidate  qualifies  for  the 
general  election  ballot  under  the  law  of  the 
approfMlate  State. 

"(g)  Each  qualified  candidate  shall  receive 
matrhing  fluids  equal  to  the  amount  of  In- 
dependent expenditures  made  on  behalf  of 
such  candidate's  opponent  or  against  such 
candidate  when  such  amount  of  independ- 
ent expenditures  exceeds  5  per  centum  of 
such  candidate's  overall  expenditure  limit. 
Any  amounts  so  received  shall  not  be  includ- 
ed in  the  limits  provided  for  in  section 
315(JK1)  or  subsection  (bK2)  or  (d)  of  this 
section. 
"WAivxa  or  overall  kxpensititrb   limita- 

TIOM:     ADOrnOHAL     PUBLIC     riMANCING     FOR 
CKKTAUI  CAMDISAnS 

"Sr.  506.  (aXl)  Not  later  than  the  date 
on  which  a  candidate  qualifies  for  the  gen- 
eral election  ballot  under  the  law  of  the  ap- 
propriate State,  or  ninety  days  before  the 
date  of  any  general  election,  whichever  is 
earlier,  each  candidate  in  the  general  elec- 
tion for  United  States  Senate  shall  file  with 
the  Commission  a  declaration  of  whether 
such  candidate  intends  to  make  expendi- 
tures in  excess  of  the  limitations  on  expend- 
itures provided  under  section  315(jKl). 

"(2)  Not  later  than  sixty  days  before  the 
date  of  such  general  election,  each  candi- 
date who  has  reason  to  believe  that  he  may 
make  expenditures  in  excess  of  such  limita- 
tions shall  notify  the  Commission  to  that 
effect,  unless  such  candidate  filed  with  the 
Commission  a  timely  declaration  that  he  in- 
tended to  exceed  such  limitations,  as  provid- 
ed in  paragraph  (1). 

"(3)  Each  candidate  for  election  shall 
notify  the  Commission  and  each  other  can- 
didate for  the  same  election  within  forty- 
eight  hours  after  such  candidate,  or  any  of 
the  authorized  committees  of  such  candi- 
date makes  any  expenditure,  or  incurs  any 
obligation  to  make  an  expenditure,  in  excess 
of  the  limitation  on  expenditures  contained 
in  section  315(iX  I ). 

"(4)  Each  candidate  for  United  SUtes 
Senator  filing  in  a  primary  election,  at  the 
time  of  such  filing,  ahall  file  with  the  Com- 
miaal«i  a  declaration  of  whether  such  can- 
didate intends  to  malu  expenditures  in 
execM  of  the  limitations  on  expenditures 
provided  in  section  315(JX2). 


tS)  The  Commission  is  authorized  to  de- 
tennlne.  upon  its  own  Initiative  or  upon  the 
request  of  any  candidate  for  election, 
whether  any  candidate  has  made  expendi- 
tures or  incurred  obligations  to  make  ex- 
penditures in  excess  of  the  limitations  con- 
tained in  section  315(j>. 

"(b)  The  limitation  on  expenditures  con- 
tained in  section  315(J)(1)  shall  not  apply  to 
any  candidate  for  election  if  any  other  can- 
di(ftite  in  the  same  election— 

"(1)  fails  to  file  with  the  Commission  a 
timely  declaration  as  provided  in  paragraph 
( 1 )  of  subsection  (a); 

"(2)  files  with  the  Commission  a  notice  as 
provided  in  paragraph  (2)  of  subsection  (a): 

■■(3)  is  required  to  notify  the  Conunission 
in  connection  with  the  making  of  expendi- 
tures as  provided  in  paragraph  (3)  of  subsec- 
tion (a):  or 

"(4)  is  not  bound  by  the  limitations  on  ex- 
penditures provided  in  section  315(j),  or 
do«s  not  accept  matching  payments  pursu- 
ant to  the  provisions  of  this  title. 

■•(c)(1)  The  provisions  of  section  505(d) 
shall  not  apply  to  a  candidate  who  elects  to 
receive  payments  under  this  title  if  the  ex- 
penditure limitation  contained  in  section 
315(j)(l)  is  made  inapplicable  to  such  candi- 
date under  subsection  (b)  or  (d)  of  this  sec- 
tion. 

"(2)  The  additional  amount  to  which  a 
candidate  is  entitled  under  this  subsection 
shall  be  based  only  upon  the  amount  of  con- 
tributions received  after  the  date  on  which 
such  expenditure  limitation  is  made  inappli- 
cable, except  that  any  contribution  which  is 
received  from  an  individual  after  the  date 
on  which  the  limitation  on  expenditures  is 
made  inapplicable  shall  not  be  subject  to 
the  limitation  provided  in  section  505(c)(4). 

■■(d)  The  limitation  on  expenditures  con- 
tained in  section  315(j)(l)  shall  not  include 
amy  matching  payments  received,  pursuant 
to  subsection  (b)(3)  or  (g)  of  section  505,  by 
a  candidate  for  election. 

"CEHTinCATIONS  BY  COMMISSION 

•Sbc.  507.  (a)  No  later  than  forty-eight 
hours  after  a  candidate  files  a  request  with 
the  Commission  to  receive  payments  under 
section  508.  the  Commission  shall  certify 
the  eligibility  of  such  candidate  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  for  payment  in  full 
of  the  amount  to  which  such  candidate  is 
entitled.  Such  request  shall  contain— 

"<1)  such  information  and  shall  be  made 
in  accordance  with  such  procedures  as  the 
Commission  may  provide  by  regulation:  and 

■<2)  a  verification  signed  by  the  candidate 
and  the  treasurer  of  the  principal  campaign 
cotmmittee  of  such  candidate  stating  that 
the  information  furnished  in  support  of  the 
request,  to  the  best  of  their  knowledge,  is 
correct  and  fully  satisfies  the  requirements 
of  this  title. 

'■<b)  Initial  certifications  by  the  Commis- 
sioB  under  subsection  (a),  and  all  determina- 
tioos  made  by  such  Commission  under  this 
title,  shall  be  final  and  conclusive,  except  to 
the  extent  that  they  are  subject  to  examina- 
tion and  audit  by  the  Commission  under 
section  509  and  judicial  review  under  section 
513. 

"(c)  Any  candidate  who  knowingly  and 
wUlfully  submits  false  information  to  the 
Commission  under  this  section  shsill  be  pun- 
ished as  provided  in  section  514. 

"PAYMENTS  TO  ELIGIBLE  CANDIDATES 

"Sec.  508.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury shall  maintain  in  the  Presidential  Elec- 
tion Campaign  Fund  established  by  section 
9006(a)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1986,  in  addition  to  any  other  accounts  he 
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malntaltis  under  such  section,  a  separate  ac- 
count to  be  known  as  the  'Senate  General 
Election  Campaign  Account'  (hereafter  in 
this  title  referred  to  as  the  Account").  The 
Secretary  shall  deposit  into  the  Account,  for 
use  by  candidates  eligible  for  payments 
under  this  title,  the  amount  available  after 
the  Secretary  determines  that  amounts  in 
the  fun4  necessary  for  payments  under  sub- 
title H  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1986  are  adequate.  The  moneys  in  the  Ac- 
coimt  shall  remain  available  without  fiscal 
year  limitation. 

"(b)  Upon  receipt  of  a  certification  from 
the  Commission  under  section  507.  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  shall  pay  the  amount 
certified  by  such  Commission  to  the  candi- 
date to  Whom  the  certification  relates. 

"(c)  Payments  received  under  this  section 
shall  be  used  only  to  defray  election  cam- 
paign expenses  incurred  with  respect  to  the 
period  beginning  on  the  day  after  the  date 
on  Which  the  candidate  qualifies  for  the 
general  election  ballot  under  the  law  of  the 
State  involved,  and  ending  on  the  date 
ninety  cbys  after  the  date  of  the  election,  or 
the  date  ninety  days  after  the  date  on 
which  the  candidate  withdraws  from  the 
campaign  or  otherwise  ceases  actively  to 
seek  election,  whichever  occurs  first.  Such 
payments  shall  not  be  used  (1)  to  repay  any 
loan  to  &ny  individual,  or  (2)  to  make  any 
payments,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  such 
candidate  individually  or  to  any  member  of 
the  immediate  family  of  such  candidate. 

"(d)  Nbtwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  title,  a  candidate  may  be  reimbursed 
for  an  expenditure,  not  otherwise  prohibit- 
ed, whicti  was  made  prior  to  a  certification 
by  the  Commission  pursuant  to  this  section, 
and  made  in  reliance  on  such  certification. 

"EXAVIMATION  AND  AUDITS!  REPAYMENTS 

"Sec.  $09.  (a)(1)  After  each  general  elec- 
tion, the  Commission  may  conduct  an  exam- 
ination and  audit  of  the  campaign  accounts 
of  the  eligible  candidates,  as  designated  by 
the  Commission,  in  order  to  determine 
whether  the  contributions  certified  for 
matching  payments  and  the  expenditures 
made  frpm  such  matching  payments  com- 
plied witth  the  provisions  of  this  title. 

"(2)  After  each  special  election,  the  Com- 
mission may  conduct  such  an  examination 
and  audit  of  the  campaign  accounts  of  each 
eligible  candidate  in  such  election. 

"(b)(1)  If  the  Commission  determines  that 
any  payment  or  any  portion  of  any  payment 
made  to  an  eligible  candidate  under  section 
508  was  in  excess  of  the  aggregate  amount 
of  the  payments  to  which  such  candidate 
was  entitled,  the  Commission  shall  notify 
such  candidate,  and  such  candidate  shall 
pay  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  an 
amount  equal  to  the  excess  amount. 

"(2)  If  the  Commission  determines  that  a 
candidate  who  has  received  funds  under  sec- 
tion 508  for  use  in  his  general  election  cam- 
paign hts  campaign  funds  in  excess  of  the 
amount  'of  the  campaign  expenses  allowed 
pursuant  to  section  315  and  this  title,  the 
Commission  shall  so  notify  the  candidate 
and  such  candidate  shaU  pay  to  the  Secre- 
tary an  amount  equal  to  the  amount  of  the 
unexpended  funds.  In  making  its  determina- 
tion under  this  paragraph,  the  Commission 
shall  consider  all  amounts  received  as  con- 
tributions to  have  been  expended  before 
any  amounts  received  under  this  title  are 
expended. 

"(3)  If  the  Commission  determines  that 
any  amount  of  any  payment  made  to  a  can- 
didate Under  section  508  was  used  for  any 
purpose  other  than  to  defray  campaign  ex- 


penditures, it  shall  notify  the  candidate  of 
the  amount  so  used,  and  the  candidate  shall 
pay  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  an 
amount  equal  to  two  times  the  amount  of 
such  misused  funds. 

"(4)  No  payment  shall  be  required  from  a 
candidate  under  this  subsection  in  excess  of 
the  total  amount  of  all  payments  received 
by  the  candidate  under  section  508  in  con- 
nection with  the  campaign  with  respect  to 
which  the  event  occurred  which  caused  the 
candidate  to  have  to  make  a  pajrment  or  re- 
payment under  this  suttsection. 

"(5)  Any  amount  received  by  an  eligible 
candidate  may  be  retained  for  a  period  not 
exceeding  ninety  days  after  the  date  of  the 
general  election  for  the  liquidation  of  all  ob- 
ligations to  pay  election  campaign  expenses 
incurred  during  the  period  specified  in  sec- 
tion 508(c).  At  the  end  of  such  ninety-day 
t>eriod  any  unexpended  balance  remaining 
in  the  accounts  of  the  candidate's  author- 
ized committees  shall  be  promptly  repaid  to 
the  Secretary.  In  making  such  determina- 
tion, all  amounts  received  as  contributions 
shall  be  considered  as  having  Ijeen  expended 
before  any  amounts  received  under  this  title 
are  expended. 

"(c)  No  notification  shall  be  made  by  the 
Commission  under  subsection  (b)  with  re- 
spect to  a  campaign  more  than  twenty-four 
months  after  the  date  of  the  election  to 
which  the  campaign  related. 

"(d)  All  payments  received  by  the  Secre- 
tary under  subsection  (b)  shall  be  deposited 
by  him  in  the  appropriate  account. 

"OTHER  powers  AND  DUTIES  OP  THE 
COMMISSION 

"Sec  510.  (a)  The  Commission  is  author- 
ized to  conduct  examinations  and  audits,  in 
addition  to  the  examinations  and  audits 
under  sections  507  and  509,  to  conduct  in- 
vestigations, and  to  require  the  keeping  and 
submission  of  any  boolts,  records,  or  other 
information  necessary  to  carry  out  the  func- 
tions and  duties  imposed  on  such  Commis- 
sion by  this  title. 

"(b)  The  Commission  shall  consult  from 
time  to  time  with  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate,  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, the  Federal  Communications 
Commission,  and  other  Federal  officers 
charged  with  the  administration  of  laws  re- 
lating to  Federal  elections,  in  order  to  devel- 
op as  much  consistency  and  coordination 
with  the  administration  of  such  laws  as  the 
provisions  of  this  title  permit.  The  Commis- 
sion shall  use  the  same  or  comparable  data 
as  that  used  in  the  administration  of  such 
other  election  laws  whenever  possible. 

"REPORTS  TO  congress 

"Sec.  511.  (a)  The  Commission  shall,  as 
soon  as  practicable  after  the  close  of  each 
calendar  year,  submit  a  full  report  to  the 
Senate  setting  forth— 

"(1)  the  expenditures  incurred  by  each 
qualified  candidate,  and  the  authorized 
committees  of  such  candidates: 

"(2)  the  amounts  certified  under  section 
507  for  payment  to  each  such  candidate: 
and 

"(3)  the  amount  of  any  payments  required 
from  any  candidate  pursuant  to  section  509. 
and  the  reasons  for  each  such  payment. 
Each  report  submitted  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  printed  as  a  Senate  document. 

"(b)  The  Commission  shall  submit,  not 
later  than  March  1  of  each  year  immediate- 
ly following  a  year  in  which  any  election  for 
United  States  Senator  is  held,  a  special 
report  to  the  Senate  setting  forth— 

"(1)  the  amounts  certified  under  section 
507:  and 


"(2)  an  estimate,  to  the  extent  practicable, 
of  the  amount  of  money  necessary  to  make 
all  payments  to  which  eligible  candidates 
and  the  national  committees  of  each  politi- 
cal party  will  be  entitled  with  respect  to  the 
next  two  Federal  elections. 

"PARTICIPATION  BY  COMMISSION  IN  JUDICIAL 
PROCEEDINGS 

"Sec.  512.  (a)  The  Commission  is  author- 
ized to  appear  in  and  defend  against  any 
action  filed  under  section  513,  either  by  at- 
torneys employed  in  its  office  or  by  counsel 
whom  it  may  ^point  without  regard  to  the 
provisions  of  title  5,  United  States  Code, 
governing  appointments  in  the  competitive 
service,  and  whose  compensation  it  may  fix 
without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  chapter 
51  and  subchapter  III  of  chapter  53  of  such 
title. 

"(b)  The  Commission  is  authorized  to 
appear,  through  attorneys  and  counsel  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (a),  in  the  district 
courts  and  other  appropriate  courts  of  the 
United  States  to  seek  recovery  of  any 
amounts  determined  to  be  payable  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  as  a  result  of  any 
examination  and  audit  made  pursuant  to 
section  509. 

"(c)  The  Commission  is  authorized  to  peti- 
tion the  courts  of  the  United  States  for  de- 
claratory or  injunctive  relief  concerning  any 
civil  matter  arising  under  this  title,  through 
attorneys  and  counsel  described  in  subsec- 
tion (a).  Upon  application  of  the  Commis- 
sion, an  action  brought  pursuant  to  this 
subsection  shall  be  heard  and  determined  by 
a  court  of  three  judges  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  section  2284  of  title  28, 
United  States  Code,  and  any  appeal  from 
the  determination  of  such  court  shall  lie  to 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 
Judges  designated  to  hear  the  case  shall 
assign  the  case  for  hearing  at  the  earliest 
practicable  date,  participate  in  the  hearing 
and  determination  thereof,  and  cause  the 
case  to  be  in  every  way  expedited. 

"(d)  The  Commission  is  authorized  on 
behalf  of  the  United  States  to  appeal  from, 
and  to  petition  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  for  certiorari  to  review  judg- 
ments or  decrees  entered  with  respect  to  ac- 
tions in  which  it  appears  pursuant  to  the 
authority  provided  in  this  section. 

"JUDICIAL  REVIEW 

"Sec.  513.  (a)  Any  certification,  determina- 
tion, or  other  action  by  the  Commission 
made  or  taken  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
this  title  shall  be  subject  to  review  by  the 
United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Circuit  upon  petition  filed 
in  such  court  by  any  interested  person.  Any 
petition  filed  pursuant  to  this  section  shall 
be  filed  within  thirty  days  after  such  certifi- 
cation, determination,  or  other  action  by 
the  Commission. 

"<bKl)  The  Commission,  the  national 
committee  of  any  political  party,  and  any 
individual  eligible  to  vote  for  a  candidate  for 
the  office  of  Senator  of  the  United  States 
are  all  authorized  to  institute  an  action 
under  this  section,  including  an  action  for 
declaratory  judgment  or  injunctive  relief,  as 
may  be  appropriate  to  implement  or  con- 
strue any  provision  of  this  title. 

"(2)  The  district  courts  of  the  United 
States  shall  have  jurisdiction  of  proceedings 
instituted  pursuant  to  this  subsection  and 
shall  exercise  such  jurisdiction  without 
regard  to  whether  a  person  asserting  rights 
under  the  provisions  of  this  subsection  has 
exhausted  all  administrative  or  other  reme- 
dies provided  by  law.  Such  proceedings  shall 
be  heard  and  determined  by  a  court  of  three 


judges  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
section  2284  of  title  28,  United  States  Code, 
and  any  appeal  shall  lie  to  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States.  Judges  designat- 
ed to  hear  the  case  shall  assign  the  case  for 
hearing  at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  par- 
ticipate in  the  heanng  and  determination 
thereof,  and  cause  the  case  to  be  in  every 
way  expedited. 

"PENALTY  FOR  VIOLATIONS 

"Sbc.  514.  Violation  of  any  provision  of 
this  title  is  punishable  by  a  fine  of  not  more 
than  $10,000,  or  imprisonment  for  not  more 
than  five  years,  or  both.". 

LIMITATIONS  ON  EXPENDITUIIES  IN  GENERAL 
ELECTION  CAMPAIGNS 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Section  315  of  the  Federal  Elec- 
tion Campaign  Act  of  1971  (2  U.S.C.  441a)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following: 

■(i)  For  purposes  of  this  section  expendi- 
tures made  on  behalf  of  any  candidate  (as 
determined  under  section  315(b>(2KB))  for 
the  office  of  Senator  of  the  United  States 
shall  be  considered  to  be  expenditures  made 
by  such  candidate. 

"(j)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  sec- 
tion 505  of  this  Act.  a  candidate  who  re- 
ceives payments  for  use  in  his  general  elec- 
tion campaign  for  the  office  of  Senator  of 
the  United  States,  pursuant  to  section  508 
of  this  Act  may  not  make  expenditures— 

"(1)  in  such  general  election  campaign  in 
excess  of  $600,000.  plus  35  cents  multiplied 
by  the  voting  age  population  of  the  State  in 
which  the  election  is  held,  as  certified  under 
subsection  (e):  and 

'(2)  in  such  eligible  candidate's  primary 
election  campaign  in  excess  of — 

•(A)  one-third  the  general  election  ex- 
penditure limit  applicable  to  such  candidate 
if  any  candidate  in  such  primary  receives  70 
percent  or  more  of  the  vote:  or 

"(B)  one-half  the  general  election  expend- 
iture limit  applicable  to  such  candidate  if  no 
candidate  in  such  primary  receives  70  per- 
cent or  more  of  the  vote. 

■(k)  Every  person  (other  than  a  political 
committee)  who  makes  independent  expend- 
itures in  excess  of  $50  for  or  against  a  candi- 
date under  title  V  of  this  Act  during  a  calen- 
dar year  shall  file  a  statement  with  the  Fed- 
eral Election  Commission  containing  such 
information  and  at  such  times  as  the  Com- 
mission by  regulation  may  require. 

"(1)  No  candidate  who  is  eligible  to  receive 
payments  under  section  508  shall  accept 
contributions  from  multicandidate  political 
committees  which,  when  added  to  all  contri- 
butions received  by  such  candidate  from 
such  committees  exceeds  20  per  centum  of 
the  expenditure  limit  for  the  general  or  pri- 
mary election  of  such  candidate,  as  estab- 
lished in  subsection  (j).". 

(b)  Section  315(c)(1)  of  the  Federal  Elec- 
tion Campaign  Act  of  1971  (2  U.S.C. 
441a(c)(l))  is  amended  by  striking  out  "sub- 
section <b)  of  this  section  and  subsection  (d) 
of  this  section"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 

suteections  (b),  (d),  (j),  (k),  and  (1)  of  this 
section". 

(c)  Section  315(c)(2)(B)  of  the  Federal 
Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971  (2  U.S.C. 
441a(c)(2)(B))  is  amended  by  inserting 
before  the  period  the  following:  ",  except 
that  with  respect  to  the  provisions  of  sub- 
sections (j),  (k)  and  (1),  the  term  base 
period'  means  the  calendar  year  of  1988". 

INTERMEDIARY  OR  CONDUITS 

Sec.  4.  Section  315(aK8)  of  the  Federal 
Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971  is  amended 

by- 
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(1)  ■triklnc  out  "penon"  the  second  place 
It  appean  and  luMrting  in  lieu  thereof 
"penon  and  alio  the  Intermediary  or  con- 
duit": 

(2)  redeaicnatinc  such  parasraph  (8)  as 
paracrapli  (8XA):  and 

(S)  addlnc  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUow- 
inr 

"(B)  A  gift,  subocrlption,  loan,  advance  or 
depoatt  of  money  or  anything  of  value  to  a 
candidate  shall  be  considered  a  contribution 
both  by  the  original  source  of  the  contribu- 
tion and  by  any  intermediary  or  conduit  if 
tbe  intermediary  or  cond\ilt  (i)  exercises  any 
control  or  any  direction  over  the  malcing  of 
the  OHitribution:  or  (U)  solicits  the  contribu- 
tioD  or  arranges  for  the  contribution  to  be 
made  and  directly  or  indirectly  makes  the 
candidate  aware  of  such  intermediary  or 
conduit's  role  in  soliciting  or  arranging  the 
contribution  for  such  candidate;  or  (iii)  en- 
gages in  any  activities  of  the  same  kind 
which  resulted  in  the  intermediary  or  con- 
duit reporting  such  activities  to  the  Com- 
miaaion  under  subsection  (A)  prior  to  Janu- 
ary 1. 1987. 

"(C)  For  purposes  of  subsection  (B).  a  con- 
tribution shall  not  be  considered  to  be  a 
eontributloD  by  an  intermediary  or  conduit 
to  the  candidate  if  (i)  the  intermediary  or 
conduit  has  been  retained  by  the  candi- 
date's committee  for  the  purpose  of  fund- 
raising  and  is  reimbursed  for  expenses  in- 
curred in  soliciting  contributions:  (ii)  in  the 
case  of  an  individual,  the  candidate  has  ex- 
pressly authorized  the  intermediary  or  con- 
duit to  engage  in  fundraising.  or  the  individ- 
ual occupies  a  significant  position  within 
the  candidate's  campaign  organization:  or 
(111)  In  the  case  of  a  political  committee,  the 
intermediary  or  conduit  is  an  authorized 
OHnmittee  of  the  candidate.". 

STDDT  AMD  RKPORT  BY  COMMISSION 

Sk.  S.  The  Federal  Election  Commission 
■haQ.  for  one  year,  study  and  monitor  the 
efficacy  of  the  programs  resulting  from 
amendments  made  by  this  Act.  The  Com- 
mission shall  begin  such  study  one  year 
after  the  date  of  the  first  election  in  which 
the  amendments  made  by  this  Act  apply 
and  shall  report  to  Congress  no  later  than 
April  1  of  the  year  following  the  completion 
of  such  period  of  studying  and  monitoring. 

BROADCAST  RATES 

Sk.  S.  Section  315(bXl>  of  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934  (47  U.S.C.  315(b)<l))  is 
amended  by  striking  the  semicolon  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "pro- 
vided that  in  the  case  of  a  candidate  in  an 
election  which  may  directly  result  in  the 
election  of  a  person  to  the  office  of  United 
States  Senator,  this  provision  shall  only 
apply  If  such  candidate  has  been  certified 
by  the  Federal  Election  Commission  as  eligi- 
ble to  receive  payments  under  title  V  of  the 
Federal  Election  Champaign  Act:". 

niCOMX  TAX  CRECKOrr 

Sk.  7.  Section  6096  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1986  is  amended  by— 

(1)  striking  out  "$1"  each  place  it  appears 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$2";  and 

(2)  striking  out  "$2"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "M". 

arncrivK  datk 

Sk.  8.  This  Act  and  the  amendments 
made  by  this  Act  shall  apply  to  any  cam- 
paign for  election  to  the  United  States 
Senate  for  which  the  election  is  held  more 
than  one  year  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act  but  shall  not  apply  to  any  elec- 
tion for  the  United  States  Senate  in  1988  or 
prior  to  such  elections  in  1990. 
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AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

Skc.  9.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated, in  addition  to  the  amounts  available 
puBuant  to  section  508  of  the  Federal  Elec- 
tion Campaign  Act  of  1971,  as  added  by  this 
Act,  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

Summary;  Senate  Campaign  Cost 
Limitation  and  Financing  Act 

(By  Senator  George  Mitchell) 

Tliis  Act  would  provide  partial  public  fi- 
nancing for  Senate  general  election  cam- 
paigns. Participation  is  voluntary.  Candi- 
dates would  agree  to  spending  limitations 
for  both  primaries  and  general  elections, 
however,  public  financing  would  be  provided 
only  for  the  general  election.  If  a  candidate 
chaoses  public  financing,  the  following  con- 
ditions will  apply: 

Qualifying  Mechanism.— \r\  order  to  qual- 
ify for  public  funds,  a  candidate  must  raise  5 
percent  of  the  spending  limit  in  amounts  of 
$100  or  less  from  individuals  who  are  resi- 
dents of  the  candidate's  state.  Contributions 
of  $100  or  less  raised  after  September  1st  of 
the  year  preceding  the  year  in  which  the 
eleotlon  takes  place  will  count  toward  the 
qualifying  requirements. 

St>€nding  Limits.— The  overall  spending 
limit  is  $600,000  plus  35  cents  times  the 
voting  age  population  of  the  state.  A  candi- 
date and  his  family  may  contribute  no  more 
than  $35,000  to  the  campaign. 

Participating  candidates  agreeing  to 
public  funds  in  the  general  election,  must 
also  agree  to  an  expenditure  limit  in  the  pri- 
mary election.  For  uncontested  primary 
eleetions  (those  in  which  a  candidate  re- 
ceives 70  percent  of  the  vote  or  more)  the 
expenditure  limit  is  one-third  the  general 
election  expenditure  limit.  For  contested 
primaries  (those  in  which  a  candidate  re- 
ceives less  than  70  percent  of  the  vote)  the 
expenditure  limit  is  one-half  the  general 
election  spending  limit.  If  a  candidate  ex- 
ceeds the  expenditure  limit  in  the  primary, 
all  expenditures  in  excess  of  the  limit  will 
count  toward  the  general  election  expendi- 
ture limit. 

Public  funding.— Individual  contributions 
of  $200  or  less  will  be  matched  with  public 
funds,  up  to  50  percent  of  the  spending 
limit.  If  an  individual  contributes  more  than 
$200  to  a  candidate,  only  the  first  $200  will 
be  matched. 

V9aiver  of  Spending  Limits;  Additional 
Funding.— When  a  non-participating  candi- 
date exceeds  the  spending  limit,  funds  are 
provided  to  the  participating  candidate  to 
raise  his  expenditure  limit  to  110  percent  of 
his  opponents  expenditures,  not  to  exceed 
three  times  the  expenditure  limit.  When  a 
non-participating  candidate's  expenditures 
exceed  three  times  the  expenditure  limit, 
contribution  limits  for  purposes  of  matching 
funds  are  removed.  A  publicly  financed  can- 
didate may  spend  funds  in  anticipation  of 
reimbursement. 

Independent  Expenditures.— If  independ- 
ent expenditures  in  excess  of  5  percent  of 
the  expenditure  limit  are  made  against  a 
publicly  financed  candidate  or  in  support  of 
his  opponent,  the  publicly  financed  candi- 
date will  receive  funds  to  offset  the  inde- 
pendent expenditures. 

niexrision  Advertisements.-A  candidate 
who  does  not  accept  public  financing  can  be 
charged  regular  commercial  rates  for  televi- 
sion ads.  A  publicly  funded  candidate  will 
continue  to  receive  the  lowest  unit  rate 
costs  for  television  advertisements,  as  under 
current  law. 


OveraU  PAC  Limitationa.—PAC  contribu- 
tions to  senate  candidates  may  not  exceed 
20  percefit  of  the  expenditure  limit  applica- 
ble to  the  primary  election  and  20  percent 
of  the  expenditure  limit  applicable  to  the 
general  election.  Bundling  of  contributions 
by  a  PAC  or  a  PAC  official  will  count 
toward  the  PAC  contribution  limit. 

fiundllns;.— Contributions  made  through 
an  intermediary  or  conduit  not  connected 
with  the  candidate  will  be  considered  a  con- 
tribution both  by  the  original  source  and  by 
the  conduit  or  intermediary. 

Tar  ketum  Check-off— The  individual 
check-oflf  on  tax  returns  will  be  increased 
from  $1  to  $2. 

Effective  Date.— The  effective  date  of  the 
act  will  be  one  year  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment, but  not  prior  to  the  1990  Congression- 
al elections. 
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Oklahoma  
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Texas 
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limt;    35   cents   (voting   age 

populatnn)    plus   {600.000 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  meet  important  issues  this  Con- 
gress must  address  is  campaign  financ- 
ing reform. 

The  current  system  for  financing 
congresional  campaigns  is  simply  out 
of  control. 

Federal  election  spending  has  sky- 
rocketed. Prom  1976  to  1984,  spending 
on  House  and  Senate  elections  rose 
from  $115  to  $374  miUion,  and  the  av- 
erage cost  of  wirming  a  Senate  election 
rose  frcnn  $609,100  to  $2,954,545. 

PAC  contributions  also  have  sky- 
rocketed. When  the  Federal  Election 
Campaign  Act  was  enacted  in  1974,  608 


PAC's  were  registered,  and  contribut- 
ed $12  million  to  congressional  races. 
In  1984,  4009  PAC's  were  registered, 
and  contributed  $105  million  to  con- 
gressional races.  And  PAC  spending 
has  risen  faster  than  overall  campaign 
spending:  PAC's  made  15  percent  of  all 
congressional  contributions  in  1974, 
but  29  percent  in  1984. 

The  dramatic  increase  in  congres- 
sional campaign  spending  and  contri- 
butions has  created  several  problems. 

First,  Senators  must  spend  so  much 
time  and  energy  raising  money  that 
they  cannot  focus  enough  attention  on 
their  jobs.  As  Majority  Leader  Byrd 
has  said.  Senators  are  becoming  "part- 
time  legislators  and  full-time  fundrais- 
ers." In  addition,  the  demands  of  fund- 
raising  may  be  dissuading  some  capa- 
ble men  and  women  from  seeking  elec- 
tion in  the  first  place. 

Second,  intense  fundraising  pres- 
sures may  make  Senators  more  suscep- 
tible to  appeals  from  special  interests. 

Third,  extensive  fundraising  and 
spending  undermines  public  confi- 
dence in  Congress  as  an  institution. 
The  New  York  Times  reflected  this 
concern  when  it  said  that  "PAC's 
make  Congress  look  bought,  more  so 
every  day  as  more  PAC's  slosh  around 
more  money."  And  in  Montana,  the 
Missourian  also  reflected  this  concern 
when  it  recently  said  that  "Despite 
what  your  Congressman  might  tell 
you,  when  money  talks,  he  listens." 
the  boren-byrd  proposal 

Last  year,  we  took  an  important  step 
when  the  Senate  approved  Senator 
BoREN's  amendment  limiting  overall 
PAC  contributions  and  reducing  the 
maximum  PAC  contribution  amount 
from  $5,000  to  $3,000.  However,  this 
amendment  was  not  ultimately  en- 
acted into  law.  What's  more,  it  only 
scratched  the  surface:  no  matter  what 
we  do  about  PAC's,  we  will  not  achieve 
meaningful  campaign  finance  reform 
unless  we  solve  the  root  problem:  the 
escalating  cost  of  congressional  elec- 
tions, and  the  intense  fundraising 
pressure  it  generates. 

This  year.  Senators  Boren  and  Byrd 
have  introduced  comprehensive 
reform  legislation  that  indeed  would 
address  this  root  problem.  Their  "Sen- 
atorial Election  Campaign  Act  of 
1987,"  which  I  have  cosponsored, 
would  make  several  important  re- 
forms. It  would  establish  a  public  fi- 
nancing-spending limitation  system 
similar  to  the  one  that  applies  to  Pres- 
idential campaigns,  would  limit  PAC 
contributions  along  the  lines  of  last 
year's  Boren  bill,  and  would  tighten 
the  rules  that  apply  to  contribution 
"bundling"  and  independent  expendi- 
tures. 

If  enacted,  the  Boren-Byrd  bill 
would  dramatically  improve  our  cam- 
paign financing  system.  And  it  already 
has  galvanized  public  debate  and  cre- 
ated a  public  atmosphere  in  which  we 
have  a  better  chance  of  enacting  cam- 


paign finance  reform  legislation  than 
at  any  other  time  this  decade. 

THE  SENATE  COST  LIMITATION  AND  PUBLIC 
FINANCING  ACT 

The  bill  Senator  Mitchell  has  de- 
veloped, and  which  I  am  joining  him 
to  introduce  today,  is  designed  to  com- 
plement some  aspects  of  the  Boren- 
Byrd  bill  and,  in  the  spirit  of  construc- 
tive debate,  suggest  alternatives  to 
other  aspects. 

The  bill  uses  a  "matching"  rather 
than  a  "grant"  system  for  providing 
public  financing.  It  also  takes  a  differ- 
ent approach  to  limiting  PAC  contri- 
butions. And  it  sets  different  spending 
limits.  These  differences  can,  I  am 
sure,  be  worked  out  as  the  debate  pro- 
gresses. 

The  most  significant  difference, 
however,  is  that  the  bill  applies  not 
only  to  general  elections,  but  also  to 
primary  elections.  This  is  difficult  to 
do,  because  the  timing  and  operation 
of  primary  elections  varies  widely 
from  State  to  State.  However,  I  believe 
that  the  effectiveness  of  any  congres- 
sional public  financing-spending  limi- 
tation system  will  be  greatly  enhanced 
if  it  applies  to  primary  as  well  as  gen- 
eral elections. 

CONCLUSION 

Mr.  F»resident,  the  time  has  come  to 
put  our  own  house  in  order.  We  must 
reform  the  congressional  campaign  fi- 
nancing system  and  restore  full  public 
confidence  in  the  integrity  of  repre- 
sentative government.  I  hope  that  the 
legislation  we  are  introducing  today 
will  make  a  significant  contribution  to 
this  effort. 


By  Mr.  HATCH  (by  request): 
S.  646.  A  bill  to  improve  the  Educa- 
tion Consolidation  and  Improvement 
Act  of  1981.  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human 
Resources. 

EDUCATION  CONSOLIDATION  AND  IMPROVEMENT 
ACT  AMENDMENTS 

•  Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  introduce,  on  behalf  of  the 
administration,  legislation  which  is 
part  of  a  concerted  national  effort  to 
stimulate  American  economic  growth 
and  to  regain  our  competitive  edge.  I 
am  proud  to  join  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  my  colleagues  in 
this  body  in  this  endeavor.  Clearly,  the 
introduction  of  the  Trade,  Employ- 
ment, and  Productivity  Act  of  1987  is  a 
demonstration  to  the  American  people 
that  their  Government  shares  their 
hope  for  the  future  of  the  American 
economy,  and  has  taken  definitive 
action  to  promote  continued  prosperi- 
ty. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing 
today  is  designed  to  plant  the  seeds  for 
future  growth.  This  bill  calls  for  in- 
vestments in  education,  job  training, 
and  basic  science— areas  which  will 
continue  to  pay  dividends  10,  20,  and 
30  years  from  now.  The  President  is 
right  on  target  in  emphasizing  these 


key  areas.  Any  comprehensive  com- 
petitiveness initiative  would  be  incom- 
plete without  them.  Behind  every 
American  export  is  American  ingenui- 
ty—inventiveness that  results  from 
fundamental  basic  research  in  our  col- 
leges and  universities,  from  talented 
individuals  putting  their  know-how  to 
work,  and  from  a  skilled  workforce 
who  can  make  designs  and  ideas  real. 
The  purpose  of  this  legislation  is  to 
strengthen  this  capability. 

Obviously,  in  a  bill  recommending 
such  sweeping  changes  in  existing  pro- 
grams, there  are  bound  to  be  areas  of 
disagreement,  and  I  cannot  claim  to 
support  every  provision  written  here. 
Recent  events  in  my  own  State  of 
Utah  have  reemphasized  that  the 
choices  will  not  be  easy  or  simple, 
though  Utahans  have  always  believed 
in  free  enterprise  and  exhibit  a  can  do 
spirit  that  I  find  personally  inspiring. 

I  am  anxious  to  work  with  the  ad- 
ministration and  my  colleagues  toward 
the  fuUfillment  of  our  mutual  goals, 
and  I  commend  the  President  for  his 
dedication  to  the  task  at  hand.* 


By  Mr.  SASSER: 
S.  647.  A  bill  to  establish  a  limitation 
on  the  rates  of  interest  which  may  be 
imposed  on  credit  card  accounts,  and 
to  provide  for  more  detailed  disclo- 
sures by  credit  card  issuers  in  applica- 
tion for  credit  cards;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs. 

CREDIT  CARD  ACCOUNT  HOLDER  PROTECTION  ACT 

•  Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
today  introducing  legislation  to  ad- 
dress a  persistent  problem  across 
America.  I  am  referring  to  the  con- 
tinuing high  interest  rates  charged  on 
credit  cards  and  the  shocking  lack  of 
information  available  to  consumers 
about  the  terms  and  conditions  of 
credit  cards. 

Over  the  past  few  years  we  have 
seen  dramatic  declines  in  the  interest 
charged  on  mortgages  and  the  interest 
charged  on  consumer  loans.  We've 
seen  the  prime  rate  drop  from  18.5 
percent  in  May  1980  to  7.5  percent  cur- 
rently. We've  seen  the  Federal  Re- 
serve's discount  rate  drop  from  14  per- 
cent in  1980  to  5.5  percent  presently. 

Yet,  we  have  seen  no  dramatic  de- 
cline in  the  interest  rate  charged  on 
most  bank  credit  cards.  Indeed,  the  av- 
erage interest  rate  on  credit  cards 
stood  at  17.3  percent  in  1980.  Today, 
the  average  interest  rate  charged  on 
credit  card  purchases  is  roughly  17.5 
percent.  Some  credit  card  companies 
charge  as  much  as  22  percent  for  the 
use  of  their  cards.  That's  some  10  to  12 
percentage  points  above  the  prevailing 
prime  rate.  And  that's  some  12  to  15 
percent  above  the  Federal  Reserve  dis- 
count rate,  the  rate  most  banks  pay 
for  their  money. 

In  short,  banks  are  charging  interest 
rates  on  credit  cards  that  are  wholly 
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unrelated  to  the  prevailing  cost  of 
money  and  to  in  the  inflationary  risks 
of  lending. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  national 
proldem  demanding  national  atten- 
tion. A  quick  glance  at  the  number  of 
credit  card  users  in  America  under- 
scores the  depth  of  the  problem. 

There  are  some  72  million  Ameri- 
cans who  own  161  million  credit  cards. 
Statistics  show  that  some  62  percent 
of  aU  American  families  hold  at  least 
one  credit  card. 

Not  only  are  these  Americans  paying 
outrageous  interest  rates  on  their 
bank  credit  cards,  they  are  often  using 
cards  that  they  know  little  about.  This 
must  end.  If  our  free  market  is  to  work 
for  credit  card  users,  we  must  make 
sure  consimiers  have  before  them  ade- 
quate information  on  the  terms  with 
the  credit  cards. 

My  legislation,  the  Credit  Card  Ac- 
count Holder  Protection  Act,  would 
address  both  of  these  important 
points.  First,  my  bill  would  impose  an 
equitable  nationwide  interest  cap  on 
bank  credit  cards.  This  cap  would  be 
set  at  6  points  above  the  Federal  Re- 
serve's discount  rate. 

In  addition,  my  bill  would  require 
that  any  application  for  a  bank  credit 
card  or  any  solicitation  for  such  a 
credit  card  disclose  the  following:  any 
ftpniiai  fee;  any  grace  period  in  which 
debt  can  be  paid  without  interest  pen- 
alties: the  amount  of  any  finance 
charges  which  will  be  imposed;  any 
penalties  which  will  be  imposed;  any 
Twinimiiin  fees  Or  Charges  associated 
with  the  card;  any  transaction  fees  or 
Charges;  and  any  other  fees  or  charges 
associated  with  the  card. 

B4r.  President,  we  must  move  now  to 
restore  a  sense  of  equity  to  this  impor- 
tant mai^et.  My  legislation  is  an  im- 
portant step  toward  doing  so.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  support  this  effort.* 

By  Mr.  DeCONCINI  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  McCain): 
S.  648.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the 
transfer  of  certain  lands  in  the  State 
of  Arizona,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources. 

laAKSUB  or  LAIfDS  IH  ARIZONA 

•  Mr.  DbCONCINI.  Mr.  President, 
today  I,  along  with  my  distinguished 
colleague.  Mr.  McCain,  am  introduc- 
ing a  measure  to  convey  certain  Forest 
Service  lands  to  the  Payson  Unified 
School  District  No.  10  for  use  as  a 
scho(dsite. 

The  town  of  Payson,  AZ,  is  sur- 
rounded by  Forest  Service  lands. 
Almost  one-half  of  the  land  within  the 
town  limits  is  also  owned  by  the  Feder- 
al Oovemment.  This  situation,  com- 
bined with  the  rapid  population 
growth  in  the  Payson  area,  has  set  the 
stage  for  several  serious  dilemmas 
facing  Paj'son. 

There  is  a  limited  tax  base  of  Payson 
School  District  to  raise  money  to  ac- 


quire the  land  it  needs  for  services. 
There  is  also  no  privately  owned  land 
available  which  can  serve  the  school 
district's  needs.  Because  of  this,  the 
Payson  Unified  School  District  sought 
a  ^Tecial  use  permit  from  the  Forest 
Service  in  1961.  The  land  was  specifi- 
cally acquired  to  build  school  facilities. 
TWs  special  use  permit  expires  in 
1998.  The  school  facilities,  including 
clacsrooms,  administrative  buildings, 
athletic  fields,  a  gymnasium  and  park- 
ing lots,  have  been  built. 

The  facilities  are  used  by  the  com- 
munity as  a  whole.  In  addition  to  serv- 
ing as  an  educational  center,  the  build- 
ines  and  grounds  are  often  used  for 
recreation,  fine  arts  exhibitions,  col- 
lege extension  courses  and  community 
organization  activities.  The  Payson 
School  District  has  expended  over  $4 
million  in  building  improvements  and 
$93,525  in  land  improvements.  Annual 
permit  fees  have  continued  to  in- 
crease, from  $3,528  in  1986  to  $10,845 
in  1987  and  $21,690  in  1989.  The  Ux 
base  of  Payson  Unified  School  District 
does  not  expand,  however. 

Because  of  the  nature  of  these  facili- 
ties and  the  expense  the  school  dis- 
trict incurred  to  develop  them,  Payson 
Unified  School  District  No.  10  is  seek- 
ing conveyance  of  this  60  acre  tract 
from  the  Fairest  Service.  There  is  no 
other  land  available  for  expansion, 
and,  for  this  reason.  Federal  lands 
must  be  used.  The  Forest  Service  has 
no  designated  use  planned  for  this 
tract  of  land,  which  is  leased  under 
the  special  use  permit  to  Payson  Uni- 
fied School  District  for  use  as  a  school. 
Thus,  the  transference  of  title  to  this 
land  will  not  only  eliminate  the  regu- 
latory burden  of  the  Forest  Service, 
but  wiU  enable  the  school  district  to 
manage  the  land  well.  The  school  dis- 
trict will  have  it  available  for  use  as  a 
school  as  long  as  necessary. 

I  believe  that  the  best  solution  for 
Payson  Unified  School  District  No. 
lO's  problem  is  offered  in  this  legisla- 
tion. This  bill  is  vital  to  the  future  of 
Payson  schools,  Mr.  President.  I  urge 
its  expeditious  consideration  by  the 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources  Com- 
mittee. 

1  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text    of    this    bill    be    printed    in    the 

RtCORD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
wss  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  648 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Rtpresentative  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  notwith- 
standing any  other  provision  of  law,  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  convey,  without  consideration 
except  for  administrative  cost  associated 
with  the  preparation  of  title  and  legal  de- 
scription, to  the  Payson  United  School  Dis- 
trict #  10,  Arizona,  a  parcel  of  land  compris- 
ing approximately  60  acres,  known  as  the 
Pftyson  School  Site,  in  the  Town  of  Payson. 
County  of  Gila,  Arizona. 


Sec.  2.  Title  to  any  real  property  acquired 
by  the  Payson  United  School  District  #10, 
pursuant  to  this  Act  shall  revert  to  the 
United  States  if  the  school  district  attempts 
to  convey  or  otherwise  transfer  ownership 
of  any  portion  of  such  property  to  any 
other  party  or  attempts  to  encumber  such 
title,  or  If  the  town  permits  the  use  of  any 
portion  Of  such  property  for  any  purpose  in- 
compatible with  the  punxises  specified  in 
section  3  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  3,  Real  property  conveyed  to  the 
Payson  United  School  District  #10  pursu- 
ant to  this  Act  be  used  for  a  public  school.  • 


B^  Mr.  EVANS  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Adams): 
S.  649.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Reclama- 
tion  Authorization   Act   of    1976    (90 
Stat.  1324.  1327);  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

RSCUaCATION  AUTHORIZATION  ACT 

•  Mr.  EVANS.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  legislation,  along 
with  my  colleague.  Senator  Brock 
Adams,  to  increase  the  authorization 
level  for  the  Oroville-Tonasket  irriga- 
tion district  rehabilitation  project  in 
the  State  of  Washington.  Increasing 
the  authorization  ceiling  is  necessary 
to  enable  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
to  complete  the  project  on  schedule. 

The  Oroville-Tonasket  Irrigation 
project  was  authorized  by  Congress  in 
1976  to  replace  an  antiquated  delivery 
system  with  a  pressurized  delivery 
system  to  benefit  apple  growers  in 
north-oentral  Washington.  At  that 
time,  the  authorization  ceiling  was  de- 
termined by  a  feasibility  report  issued 
in  May  1975,  and  a  January  1976  rea- 
nalysis  of  costs  and  benefits.  The 
project  was  authorized  at  $39.4  million 
in  January  1976  prices.  In  today's  dol- 
lars, that  translates  to  an  authoriza- 
tion ceiling  of  $70.8  million.  As  of  July 
31,  1986.  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
had  spent  $62.5  million,  and  had  obli- 
gated an  additional  $3.2  million.  An- 
other $3  million  must  be  paid  to  the 
Department  of  Justice  to  cover  a  set- 
tlement agreement  with  contractors. 

The  Bureau  estimates  that  it  will 
need  an  authorization  ceiling  of  $88 
million  to  complete  the  project.  This 
amount  includes  both  the  costs  to 
complete  the  third  phase  of  the 
project  and  to  repair  problems  that 
have  been  encountered  with  the  con- 
struction of  the  second  phase  of  the 
project.  As  a  result  of  these  problems 
in  the  system,  the  irrigators  depend- 
ent on  the  water  delivery  system  have 
experienced  heavy  damage  to  sprin- 
klers and  regulators.  In  some  cases,  ir- 
rigators have  not  been  able  to  use  the 
system  at  all.  The  construction  prob- 
lems are  attributable  to  both  the 
design  of  the  system  and  defective  ma- 
terials. 

I  support  the  introduction  of  this 
legislation  as  it  is  crucial  to  the  farm- 
ers dependent  on  that  irrigation 
system  to  have  the  rehabilitation 
project  completed.  I  must  take  this  op- 
portunity,   however,    to    express    my 


strong  concerns  about  the  practices 
and  policies  of  the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion that  seem  to  continually  result  in 
cost  overruns  and  extended  delays  in 
completing  projects.  At  this  point,  the 
cost  of  fixing  the  problems  associated 
with  the  earlier  construction  will  be 
more  costly  than  finishing  construc- 
tion of  the  original  project.  Our  farm- 
ers are  dependent  upon  the  Federal 
Government  fulfilling  the  commit- 
ments made  to  them  when  Congress 
authorizes  water  projects.  I  think  a 
fuller  examination  of  the  reasons  for 
delays  and  cost  overruns  is  necessary. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  it  is  important 
that  this  legislation  go  forward  so  that 
the  farmers  in  the  Oroville-Tonasket 
area  do  not  continue  to  suffer  from  an 
inadequate  water  system.  I  do  intend, 
however,  to  examine  the  situation  at 
the  Oroville-Tonasket  irrigation  dis- 
trict more  fully.  The  farmers  who  are 
dependent  on  irrigation  systems 
should  not  be  subject  to  the  endless 
delays  and  broken  promises  that  so 
frequently  accompany  Bureau 
projects.* 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
happy  to  join  my  fellow  Senator  from 
Washington  State,  Mr.  Evans,  in  intro- 
ducing this  legislation. 

The  Bureau  of  Reclamation  is  cur- 
rently constructing  the  Oroville-Ton- 
asket unit  extension  project  in  the 
Oroville-Tonasket  irrigation  district  in 
north-central  Washington.  The  pur- 
pose of  this  project  is  to  rehabilitate 
the  district's  existing  deteriorated  irri- 
gation system.  Legislation  is  needed  to 
raise  the  authorization  ceiling  on  the 
project  from  $39,370,000— January 
1976  prices— to  $88,000,000— January 
1986  prices.  This  is  not  as  large  an  in- 
crease as  it  appears— at  today's  prices 
the  current  ceiling  is  $70.8  million— so 
this  legislation  only  raises  the  ceiling 
another  $17.2  million.  This  increase  is 
necessary  not  only  to  complete  the 
final  stages  of  the  project,  but  to  fix 
problems  encountered  in  earlier 
phases  that  resulted  in  damage  to  dis- 
trict irrigators'  on-farm  systems. 

I  would  like  to  emphasize,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  my  support  for  raising  this 
authorization  ceiling  is  not  an  endorse- 
ment of  Bureau  of  Reclamation  prac- 
tices that  result  in  early  underesti- 
mates of  project  costs,  and  subsequent 
cost  overruns.  These  practices  are 
causing  delays  and  threatened  cancel- 
lation of  important  water  projects  all 
across  the  West.  This  situation  de- 
mands further  consideration  and 
action  from  Congress.  Failure  to  raise 
this  authorization  ceiling,  however, 
would  result  in  cancellation  of  the 
project.  This  would  be  a  needless 
waste  of  the  time  and  money  spent  so 
far.  It  would  also  result  in  injustice  to 
district  irrigators  dependent  on  com- 
pletion of  the  project  who  have  suf- 
fered inconvenience  and  damage  to 
their  personal  property  in  the  course 
of  its  development.  Mr.  President,   I 


ask  my  colleagues  to  give  this  legisla- 
tion favorable  consideration. 


By   Mr.   CRANSTON   (for   him- 
self,   Mr.    Evans,    Mr.    Aoams, 
and  Mr.  Kerry): 
S.  652.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Export 
Administration  Act  of   1979   with   re- 
spect to  the  export  of  goods  and  tech- 
nology subject  to  export  controls  for 
national    security    purposes;    to    the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

HIGH  TECHNOLOGY  TRADE  ENHANCEMENT  ACT 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  pleased  to  introduce,  with  my  col- 
league. Senator  Dan  Evans,  a  major 
revision  of  the  U.S.  Export  Adminis- 
tration Act.  We  are  happy  to  be  joined 
in  this  effort  by  Senator  Adams  and 
Senator  Kerry  both  of  whom  have 
put  substantial  time  and  thought  into 
the  subject  as  well. 

We  are  confident  that  our  proposal 
will  further  the  continuing  debate 
over  U.S.  export  control  policy.  Our 
emphasis  is  twofold:  decontrol  and  de- 
license  items  where  such  actions  will 
not  endanger  our  national  security, 
and  eliminate  the  Department  of  De- 
fense's de  facto  veto  authority  over 
the  export  control  system  and  licens- 
ing review  process. 

We  believe  that  the  overcontrol  of 
U.S.  commodities  harms  both  our  na- 
tional security  and  economic  interests. 
By  refocusing  our  control  resouces  on 
higher  levels  of  technology,  technolo- 
gy that  is  truly  "critical,"  we  will  do  a 
better  job  of  preventing  diversion  of 
sensitive  technology  to  our  adversaries 
while  promoting  more  exports. 

The  chorus  of  voices  advocating 
reform  has  escalated  to  a  point  where 
the  status  quo  can  no  longer  be  sus- 
tained. 

The  recent  National  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences [NASI  report  is  the  most  recent 
addition  to  the  widening  chorus  and 
its  analysis  has  been  invaluable  in 
identifying  problems  and  offering  ave- 
nues for  change  that  would  improve 
the  current  licensing  system  and  pro- 
mote both  U.S.  national  security  and 
economic  interests. 

The  NAS  report,  "Balancing  the  Na- 
tional Interest:  U.S.  National  Security 
Export  Controls  and  Global  Economic 
Competition,"  was  written  by  a  distin- 
guished and  well-respected  panel  com- 
prised of  a  former  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, two  former  National  Security 
Agency  directors,  a  former  Secretary 
of  the  Air  Force,  as  well  as  other  intel- 
ligence, defense  and  business  leaders.  I 
highly  recommend  this  work  to  my 
colleagues.  In  writing  this  bUl,  Senator 
Evans  and  I  used  the  work  of  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences  to  guide 
»the  recommendations  we  have  made. 
We  believe  all  of  our  reforms  are  in 
keeping  with  the  panel's  findings. 

California  is  the  Nation's  leading 
export  State,  and  as  such  has  a  special 
stake  in  the  export  control  process.  It 
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is  a  leading  center  for  high-technology 
development  and  production  world 
wide;  it  employs  more  than  30  percent 
of  the  nation's  total  high-technology 
work  force;  and  it  accounts  for  more 
than  one-fourth  of  all  export  Ucense 
applications  received  in  Washington 
each  year. 

These  factors  lend  particular  credi- 
bility to  the  the  countless  anecdotes  I 
have  heard  throughout  California 
that  together  tell  one  story:  A  story  of 
lost  sales,  withdrawn  licenses,  and  an 
absence  of  confidence  in  our  present 
system  of  controls  that  licenses  will  be 
awarded  promptly  and  with  a  consist- 
ent rationale.  The  frustration  is  deep 
and  pervasive. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  greater 
reach  of  U.S.  export  controls,  the  ex- 
traterritorial application  of  U.S.  con- 
trols and  the  greater  complexity  of 
U.S.  procedures  undermine  the  origi- 
nal intent  of  controls— to  restrict 
access  of  critical  goods  to  Soviet  bloc 
countries— and  undermine  the  com- 
petitiveness of  our  high-technology  in- 
dustries as  well.  In  a  phrase,  we  kill 
two  birds  with  one  stone. 

The  overall  economic  costs  to  the 
U.S.  associated  with  national  security 
export  controls  is  very  difficult  to 
quantify.  However,  the  report  com- 
pleted for  the  NAS  study  concluded 
that  the  direct,  shortrun  economic 
costs  to  the  U.S.  economy  was  $9.3  bU- 
lion  in  1985.  It  also  estimated  a  reduc- 
tion in  U.S.  employment  of  188,000 
jobs.  The  cost  to  business  to  comply 
with  the  regulations  is  some  half-a-bil- 
lion  dollars  annually.  The  overall 
impact  on  the  aggregate  U.S.  economy 
of  the  value  of  lost  export  sales  and  re- 
duced R&D  effort  was  estimated,  con- 
servatively, at  $17.1  billion. 

Compounding  these  statistics  are  the 
delays  businesses  often  encounter  in 
obtaining  a  license  approval.  The 
Commerce  Department  estimates  an 
average  of  27  days  to  process  a  license. 
The  NAS  survey  found  a  6-week  aver- 
age processing  time,  and  moreover, 
found  that  5  percent  of  applications 
took  longer  than  100  days  to  be  proc- 
essed. When  you  compare  this  with 
approval  times  in  Japan  of  2  to  3  days, 
the  competitive  disadvantage  U.S. 
businesses  face  is  obvious. 

While  it  is  difficult  to  quantify  pre- 
cisely the  overall  effects  of  U.S.  export 
controls,  these  figures  indicate  the 
problems  are  serious  and  pervasive. 

Commerce  Secretary  Baldrige  has 
spoken  out  about  the  "Deamericaniza- 
tion"  of  global  high-technology  ex- 
ports. By  this  he  means  a  significant 
and  growing  shift  away  from  the  use 
of  American  products.  Given  the  over- 
control  of  U.S.  exports  and  the  com- 
plex web  of  luiilateral  American  re- 
strictions, foreign  companies  are 
moving  away  from  purchasing  U.S. 
parts  and  comtx>nents  for  their  future 
products.    California   companies   have 
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told  me  that  major  foreign  companies 
are  instructiiic  their  managers  to 
"design  out"  U^.  parts  and  compo- 
nents from  their  products  to  escape 
the  oomplex  and  cumbersome  n.S.  re- 
export Uoouinc  requirements. 

n^S.  economic  security  is  based  on  a 
creative  and  vibrant  commercial  sector 
that  keeps  ahead  of  the  technological 
curve.  Economic  security  is  the  foun- 
dation for  our  national  security. 

Imagine  the  effect  of  a  decline  in 
U.S.  leadership  in  a  sector  such  as 
semiconductors.  It  would  have  a  devas- 
tating effect  upon  national  security. 
While  there  are  a  number  of  measures 
that  must  be  taken  to  retain  the  vitali- 
ty of  high  technology  in  the  United 
States  reform  in  the  export  control 
sector  must  be  a  part  of  any  response. 
Before  turning  to  a  more  detailed  ac- 
ooimt  of  our  bill,  I  would  like  to  high- 
light a  few  of  the  main  provisions. 

First,  a  major  area  of  reform  con- 
cerns the  role  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  in  the  export  control  system. 
Increasing  concern  about  Soviet  access 
to  Western  technology  ignited  efforts 
by  the  United  States,  spearheaded  by 
the  Department  of  Defense,  to  tighten 
export  controls  on  "dual  use"  items 
for  national  security  purposes— tech- 
nology or  products  that  have  both 
commercial  and  military  applications. 

The  rising  tension  caused  by  the  zeal 
with  which  the  Department  of  De- 
fense has  sought  to  restrict  exports 
has  caused  gridlock  throughout  the 
entire  system.  DOD's  increased  pres- 
ence and  role  in  controlling  dual  use 
technology  exports  has  amounted  to  a 
de  facto  veto  power  over  the  export  li- 
censing and  control  process  in  areas 
ranging  from  slowing  effective  imple- 
mentation of  the  foreign  availability 
provisions  of  the  1985  act,  to  delaying 
action  to  liberalize  trade  with  the 
PRC.  to  creating  uncertainty  and 
delays  in  the  licensing  of  individual 
cases. 

The  Congress  and  the  President 
gave  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  the 
lead  and  controlling  role  in  the  admin- 
istration of  the  Export  Administration 
Act.  Ultimately,  reconfirmation  of  this 
fact  and  institutional  clarification  of 
the  Defense  Department's  role  in  the 
licensing  process  would  be  the  most 
useful  reform  we  could  make.  The  con- 
fusion and  incessant  in-fighting  is  the 
root  problem  in  our  export  control 
regime. 

We  do  not  change  the  ability  of  the 
Defense  Department  to  review  li- 
censes, but  make  two  reforms: 

First,  we  put  some  teeth  into  the 
time  frame  in  which  DOD  reviews  a  li- 
cense. Specifically,  when  a  license  is 
referred  to  DOD,  Defense  will  have  10 
days  to  make  its  recommendation- 
good,  bad  or  indifferent.  Only  in  cases 
where  the  Defense  Department  recom- 
mends denial  and  where  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  differs  with  that  assess- 
ment, the  matter  is  referred  to  the 


President.  He  will  then  have  10  days 
to  make  a  decision. 

Also,  we  recommend  eliminating  the 
requirement  that  the  President  must 
notify  the  Congress  when  he  disagrees 
with  his  Secretary  of  Defense  on 
whether  a  certain  license  should  be 
issued  or  whether  a  certain  item 
should  be  added  to,  or  deleted  from, 
the  control  lists.  We  find  this  require- 
ment astonishing,  indeed  unprecedent- 
ed. The  President  is  the  Commander 
in  Chief  of  the  Armed  Forces  and  as 
such  should  not  be  required  to  notify 
the  Congress  when  he  disagrees  with 
the  Defense  Secretary.  We  believe  this 
requirement  has  been  used  more  as  a 
tool  of  intimidation  than  having  any 
real  value  in  the  process. 

Second,  with  certain  exceptions,  we 
propose  eliminating  licenses  and  reex- 
port licenses  to  Cocom  countries  for 
those  products  subject  to  multilateral 
controls  within  Cocom.  With  more 
than  99  percent  of  licenses  for  Cocom 
routinely  approved,  the  United  States 
is  clearly  licensing  too  many  items.  By 
focusing  on  the  highly  critical  items— 
those  items  that  require  an  individual 
validated  license  and  are  not  eligible 
for  a  distribution  license — our  proposal 
will  cut  licensing  requirements  to 
Cocom  by  82  percent.  The  United 
States  will  be  t)etter  able  to  focus 
export  control  resources  on  those 
items  that  are  most  critical. 

We  have  also  proposed:  requiring 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  publish 
a  list  of  those  unilateral  controls  the 
U.S.  maintains  together  with  a  specific 
justification  for  each  control;  decon- 
trolling low  level  technology  to  free 
world  destinations;  permitting  distri- 
bution licenses  for  the  People's  Re- 
public of  China;  redefining  foreign 
availability  to  include  west-west  trade 
and  requiring  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment to  make  a  decision  on  alleged 
foreign  availability  within  an  estab- 
lished time  period;  ensuring  industry's 
voice  is  represented  in  negotiating  ses- 
sions with  our  Cocom  allies;  and  up- 
dating language  on  licensing  require- 
ments for  embedded  microprocessors. 

The  point  of  these  reforms  is 
straightforward:  The  United  States 
will  succeed  in  limiting  technology 
transfers  to  the  East  only  to  the 
degree  that  we  coordinate  efforts  and 
cooperate  with  our  Cocom  allies  to 
enact  effective  multilateral  controls. 
Given  the  globalization  of  the  high- 
technology  industry,  unilateral  con- 
trols will  not  be  effective  for  national 
security  purposes,  and  in  the  end  will 
undermine  the  competitiveness  of  U.S. 
industry. 

What  follows  is  a  more  detailed 
review  of  the  bill. 

COCOM  DELICENSING 

National  security  export  controls 
exist  to  deny  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Eastern  bloc  countries  access  to  strate- 
gy technology  that  would  further 
those  countries'  military  capabilities. 
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Since  1149,  the  United  States  has  co- 
operated with  its  allies,  through  a 
group  known  as  Cocom,  to  control  the 
export  of  "dual-use  technology,"  that 
is,  commercial  goods  and  information 
that  would  be  of  value  to  the  Warsaw 
Pact  military  capabilities. 

Cocom,  the  Coordinating  Committee 
on  Multilateral  Export  Controls,  is  a 
group  of  16-member  nations  that  have 
agreed  to  restrict  strategic  exports  to 
controlled  countries.  Cocom  members 
are  allies  of  the  United  States  and  in- 
clude the  NATO  countries  and  Japan. 
Iceland  is  not  included  because  that 
coimtry  has  not  been  a  significant 
manufacturer  of  high-technology 
goods. 

We  have  proposed  to  eliminate  the 
licensing  requirement  on  most  exports 
to  our  allies— the  Cocom  countries.  No 
license  would  be  required  for  con- 
trolled exports  to  Cocom  if  the  com- 
modity is  currently  eligible  for  export 
under  a  distribution  license.  This 
would  eliminate  approximately  82  per- 
cent of  the  licenses  to  Cocom— 88  per- 
cent by  total  value. 

Commodities  that  are  highly  critical 
and  require  an  individual  validated  li- 
cense would  continue  to  require  an  in- 
dividual validated  license.  These  items 
include:  commodities  that  have  sensi- 
tive nuclear  uses;  commodities  whose 
primary  use  is  military;  electronic  or 
other  devices  primarily  used  for  sur- 
reptitious interception  of  wire  or  oral 
communications;  commodities  listed  as 
in  short  supply;  and  aircraft  parts  and 
accessories  that  have  primarily  a  mili- 
tary application. 

To  ensure  that  the  United  States 
knows  what  controlled  items  are  being 
shipped  and  to  whom,  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  may  require  an  exporter  to 
notify  the  Department  of  Commerce 
of  those  exports.  Existing  import  cer- 
tificate/delivery verification  proce- 
dures could  be  modified  to  provide  an 
equally  effective  and  less  burdensome 
alternative  to  individual  licensing 
among  Cocom  governments.  The  Sec- 
retary will  continue  to  be  able  to 
review  goods  shipped  to  specified  end 
users  and  could  require  licenses  if  he 
found  B  Cocom  country  engaging  in  a 
pattern  and  practice  of  noncompliance 
with  cocom  agreements. 

In  flscsLl  year  1985,  Commerce  ap- 
proved over  99.8  percent  of  licenses  to 
Cocom.  Clearly,  the  United  States  is  li- 
censing too  many  items  to  our  allies. 

The  concept  of  a  Cocom-free  license 
zone  is  not  a  new  idea.  In  1983,  the 
House  of  Representatives  passed  legis- 
lation establishing  a  license-free 
Cocom  zone.  The  provision  was  later 
dropped  in  conference.  The  United 
States  currently  permits  shipments  of 
commodities  to  Canada  for  use  in  that 
country  without  export  licenses.  The 
United  States  should  build  upon  and 
extend  a  Canadian-like  model  to  other 
allies. 


The  effectiveness  of  our  multilateral 
export  control  system  hinges  more  on 
how  Cocom  as  a  whole  controls  ex- 
ports to  non-Cocom  countries  than  on 
whether  members  license  exports  to 
each  other.  In  our  view,  the  United 
States  should  spend  less  time  regulat- 
ing exports  to  our  allies  and  concen- 
trate much  more  time  and  effort  in  or- 
chestrating an  effective,  coordinated 
response  to  deal  with  diversion  of  criti- 
cal technology  from  non-Cocom  coun- 
tries that  do  not  necessarily  share 
similar  national  security  concerns  or  a 
similar  world  view. 

RIXXPORT  DELICENSING 

Paralleling  the  decontrol  of  licensing 
requirements  to  Cocom,  our  bill  elimi- 
nates reexport  licensing  requirements 
within  and  to  Cocom  countries  for 
those  goods  eligible  for  a  distribution 
license.  For  highly  sensitive  commod- 
ities, those  that  require  an  individual 
validated  license  as  explained  above,  a 
reexport  license  would  continue  to  be 
required. 

The  United  States  extends  the  au- 
thority of  its  export  control  laws  aind 
regulations  well  beyond  its  national 
territory.  The  United  States  is  the 
only  Cocom  member  which  licenses  re- 
exports. Once  an  item  has  left  the 
United  States  and  been  exported  to  a 
company  in  France,  for  example,  that 
French  company  must  get  the  approv- 
al of  the  U.S.  Government  should  it 
want  to  reexport  that  product  to  West 
Germany  or  any  other  country. 

Our  Cocom  allies  are  strongly  criti- 
cal of  this  extraterritorial  application 
of  U.S.  export  control  laws  and  consid- 
er them  an  infringement  of  Cocom 
members'  sovereignty.  Apart  from  the 
legal  merits  of  this  issue,  it  is  clear 
that  U.S.  reexport  requirements  are 
having  an  increasingly  corrosive  effect 
on  relations  with  our  allies  and  are  un- 
dermining the  effectiveness  of  the 
Cocom  alliance.  If  other  countries  fol- 
lowed the  U.S.  example,  the  inter- 
national trading  system  would  come  to 
a  stop.  Permission  would  be  needed 
from  several  different  governments  to 
export  products  containing  compo- 
nents from  different  parts  of  the 
world.  Such  a  situation  would  be  un- 
tenable. 

The  effectiveness  of  U.S.  reexport 
controls  is  highly  questionable.  The 
NAS  study  found  that  the  U.S.  ap- 
proach is  Ineffective  for  two  reasons: 

First,  if  direct  controls  by  the  host  govern- 
ment do  not  adequately  deter  questionable 
sales,  indirect  controls  asserted  from  a  con- 
siderable distance  are  unlikely  to  be  any 
more  effective.  Second,  because  the 
COCOM  countries  are  not  merely  conduits 
of  U.S.  goods  and  technology  but  the  source 
of  equally  sophisticated  items  of  interest  to 
the  Soviet  bloc,  any  policy  that  fails  to  ad- 
dress directly  the  weaknesses  of  COCOM  is 
self -deluding. 

Perhaps  the  most  serious  result  of 
U.S.  reexport  system  is  the  degree  to 
which  we  hurt  our  own  exporters.  The 
overwhelming  majority  of  reexport  ap- 


plications are  from  the  foreign  affili- 
ates of  U.S.  headquartered  companies. 
Unrelated  foreign  firms  initiate  only 
10  percent  of  reexport  applications. 
The  disparity  is  even  greater  in  the 
case  of  applications  from  Cocom 
member  countries.  The  NAS  study 
maintains  it  is  reasonable  to  conclude 
that  non-U.S.  firms  based  in  other 
Cocom  countries  frequently  ignore  or 
are  unaware  of  U.S.  reexport  authori- 
zations requirements. 

In  greatly  reducing  reexport  licens- 
ing requirements,  our  aim  is  to  use 
export  control  resources  more  wisely 
by  stopping  ineffective  controls  that 
serve  mainly  to  hamstring  our  own  ex- 
porters without  reaping  measurable 
gains  in  controlling  exports  to  our  ad- 
versaries. 

DECONTROL  OF  LOW-LEVEL  TECHMOLOGY 

Approximately  30  percent  of  high- 
technology  trade  is  for  goods  below 
the  AEN,  or  administrative  exception 
note,  level.  The  AEN  level  describes 
low  technology  commodities  that  can 
currently  be  approved  for  sale  to  non- 
Cocom  destinations  solely  by  national 
discretion.  In  other  words,  an  exporter 
from  a  Cocom  coimtry  can  export  an 
AEN  level  commodity  by  simply  noti- 
fying its  government.  No  prior  approv- 
al by  Cocom  or  a  license  is  required. 

However,  under  current  law,  U.S. 
businesses  need  a  license  to  export  the 
same  goods  to  non-Cocom,  or  other 
free  world  destinations.  Our  proposal 
would  eliminate  licensing  requirement 
for  these  low-level  exports  to  the  Free 
World,  thus  providing  businesses  with 
an  even  playing  field  to  compete  in 
these  product  categories. 

Products  below  the  AEN  level  are  al- 
ready available  uncontrolled  through- 
out the  world.  The  NAS  study  found 
these  controls  are  essentially  a  paper 
exercise.  A  sample  of  processed  appli- 
cations contained  no  AEN  cases  that 
were  either  denied  or  returned  with- 
out action.  This  is  another  example  of 
U.S.  overcontrol  of  goods  where  the 
United  States  imposes  unilateral  li- 
censing requirements,  costs,  restric- 
tion, and  uncertainties  that  are  not 
borne  by  foreign-based  competitors. 

UNILATERAL  CONTROLS 

We  have  added  a  requirement  that 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  review  an- 
nually items  that  the  United  States 
controls  unilaterally  and  require  that 
those  items  that  are  no  longer  appro- 
priate be  deleted.  A  list  of  remaining 
controls  is  to  be  published  in  the  Fed- 
eral Register  with  a  justification  for 
continuing  a  unilateral  control. 

The  intent  here  is  to  force  a  closer 
analysis  by  the  U.S.  Government  of 
the  items  it  controls  unilaterally  and 
to  encourage  action  by  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment to  bring  our  Cocom  partners 
into  the  process  of  controlling  that 
item.  Unilateral  controls  should  be  im- 
posed only  in  cases  where  the  United 
States  is  the  sole-source  manufacturer. 
Otherwise,  unilateral  controls  should 


be  viewed  as  temporary  measures,  used 
only  until  the  United  States  has  an  op- 
portunity to  present  sufficient  evi- 
dence to  persuade  its  allies  to  cooper- 
ate in  the  control  of  the  good. 

FOREIGN  AVAUAliUJTY 

Implementation  of  the  foreign  avail- 
ability provisions  of  the  law  have  been 
disappointing.  The  concept  of  foreign 
availability  is  simple:  In  case  where 
there  is  foreign  avaUability  of  a  U.S. 
controlled  item,  that  good  should  l>e 
decontrolled. 

The  working  definition  of  foreign 
availability  is  another  matter.  It  has 
proved  too  limiting  to  carry  out  the 
practical  concept  of  foreign  availabil- 
ity. The  Export  Administration  Act 
regulations  define  foreign  availability 
as  follows: 

"Foreign  availability"  for  a  national  secu- 
rity-controlled item  exist  when  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  determines  that  a  non- 
U.S.  origin  item  of  comparable  quality  is 
available-in-fact  to  proscribed  countries  in 
quantities  sufficient  to  satisfy  their  needs  to 
that  U.S.  exports  of  such  an  item  would  not 
make  a  significant  contribution  to  the  mili- 
tary potential  of  such  countries. 

This  means  that  a  non-Cocom  origin 
item  must  be  available  to  adversaries 
in  quantities  sufficient  to  satisfy  their 
military  needs.  In  practice,  this  work- 
ing definition  has  proven  ineffective  in 
decontrolling  items.  In  the  4  years 
since  the  Office  of  Foreign  Availabil- 
ity has  been  in  existence,  there  have 
been  only  three  positive  foreign  avail- 
ability findings,  leading  to  preliminary 
decontrol  decisions. 

The  failures  of  the  foreign  availabil- 
ity provisions  are  both  procedural  and 
substantive.  There  are  no  specific  time 
constraints  placed  upon  the  comple- 
tion of  foreign  availability  determina- 
tions. We  have  proposed  some  process- 
ing time  limits.  The  Department  of 
Commerce  would  be  required  to  let 
the  exporter  know  within  15  days  that 
the  allegation  had  been  received.  Com- 
merce would  then  have  3  months  to 
make  a  determination,  subject  to  a  6- 
month  extension  should  the  President 
request  time  to  negotiate  multilateral 
controls  on  the  item  to  control  its  for- 
eign availability. 

We  have  also  made  substantive 
changes  to  deal  with  what  Is  common- 
ly known  as  west-west  foreign  avail- 
ability. In  other  words,  we  require  that 
the  uncontrolled  availability  of  goods 
and  technology  in  Free  World  coun- 
tries be  sufficient  grounds  for  making 
a  foreign  availability  determination 
and  decontrol  of  that  item  to  the 
West.  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  is 
required  to  license  exports  to  any  Free 
World  destination  if  the  end  user  can 
obtain  that  comparable  item  from  an- 
other source  not  subject  to  control. 

To  streamline  the  process  of  decid- 
ing a  foreign  availability  case,  we  reit- 
erate that  a  foreign  availability  deter- 
mination is  imder  the  purview  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce.  This  is  not 
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a  new  raaulrement;  but,  rather  a  re- 
oonftommtiOD  of  the  status  quo.  We 
expect  that  other  «K>rcH>rlate  agencies 
would  continue  to  provide  technical 
input  into  the  decisionmaking  process. 

DBPAKTMBIT  OT  DXrniSK  BOUS 

The  Export  Administration  Act  gives 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  broad  au- 
thority to  review  licenses  to  any  coun- 
try to  which  exports  are  controlled  for 
ym^^ftMi  security  purposes  and  to 
make  its  reoommmdations  to  the 
President.  The  bill  does  not  change 
that  authority.  It  does  put  teeth  into 
the  timeframe  DOD  has  to  review  a 
referred  license:  When  a  license  is  re- 
ferred to  DOD,  Defease  will  have  10 
days  to  make  its  recommendation- 
good,  bad  or  indifferent.  Only  in  cases 
where  the  Defense  Department  recom- 
mends denial  and  where  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  differs  with  the  assess- 
ment, the  matter  is  referred  to  the 
President.  He  will  then  have  10  days 
to  make  a  decision.  In  the  absence  of 
action,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce's 
decision  shall  stand.  In  cases  of  condi- 
tional responses  from  Defense,  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  shall  regard 
such  recommendations  as  advisory. 

Also,  we  have  proposed  the  elimina- 
tion of  the  requirement  that  the  Presi- 
dent, the  Commander  in  Chief  of  the 
anned  services,  notify  Congress  in  the 
event  he  disagrees  with  his  Secretary 
of  Defmae  on  matters  concerning  indi- 
vidual licenses  or  items  added  to  or  de- 
leted from  the  control  lists.  This  re- 
quirement is  unprecedented  and  has 
contributed  to  the  de  facto  veto  au- 
thority DOD  has  exercised  over  the 
export  control  process. 

These  reforms  are  intended  to 
streamline  the  decisionmaking  proc- 
ess, giving  businesses  greater  certainty 
that  their  licensing  requests  wiU  be 
hacKlled  in  an  expeditious  and  rational 
manner. 

There  are  a  number  of  other  revi- 
sions that  we  have  made.  Senator 
EvAHS  has  taken  the  lead  in  advocat- 
ing that  the  Department  of  Commerce 
and  the  Department  of  Defense  com- 
bine their  data  bases  so  that  agencies 
are  making  decisions  from  the  same 
information.  And  I  will,  therefore, 
leave  to  him  a  fuller  explanation  of 
this  provision.  In  addition,  we  have  re- 
quired the  appointment  of  a  repre- 
sentative from  the  electronics  industry 
Xty  the  Cocom  negotiating  team  to 
bring  industry  expertise  to  the  delega- 
tion. We  have  clarified  existing  law  re- 
garding the  ccmtrol  of  goods  contain- 
ing embedded  microprocessors,  essen- 
tially bringing  the  statutory  language 
up  to  date  with  existing  technology, 
and  permitted  the  use  of  a  distribution 
license  for  certain  exports  to  the  Peo- 
ple's Republic  of  China. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
■ent  that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  print- 
ed in  the  Rigors. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
wa4  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  652 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of   the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  1.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "High  Tech- 
nology Trade  Enhancement  Act  of  1987". 

SEC  2.  MLLTIPLE  LICENSE  AITHORITY. 

Section  4(a)(2XA)  of  the  Export  Adminis- 
tration Act  of  1979  (hereafter  in  this  Act  re- 
ferred to  as  "the  Act")  is  amended  in  the 
fir*  sentence  by  inserting  "(except  the  Peo- 
plels  Republic  of  China)"  after  "controlled 
countries". 

SEC  3.  INTEGRATED  CASE  REVIEW  SYSTEM. 

Section  4  of  the  Act  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

•<g)  Integrated  Case  Review  System.— 
The  Secretary,  in  consultation  with  all  ap- 
propriate agencies,  shall  develop  a  plan  to 
implement  a  fully  integrated  export  licens- 
ing case  review  system.". 

SEC  4.  EXPORTS  TO  MEMBERS  OF  COORDINATING 
COMMITTEE. 

(a)  AiHanjMENT.— Section  5(b)(2)  of  the 
Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

'<2)(A)  Except  as  provided  in  subpara- 
graph (B),  no  authority  or  permission  may 
be  required  under  this  section  for  the 
export  of  goods  or  technology  to  a  country 
which  maintains  export  controls  on  such 
goods  or  technology  cooperatively  with  the 
United  States  pursuant  to  the  agreement  of 
the  group  known  as  the  Coordinating  Com- 
mittee or  pursuant  to  an  agreement  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (k)  of  this  section  if 
the  goods  or  technology  were  eligible  for 
export  under  a  bulk  license  specified  in  sec- 
tion 4(a).  The  Secretary  may  require  any 
person  exporting  any  goods  or  technology 
under  the  provisions  of  this  paragraph  to 
notify  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  of  those 
exports. 

"<B)(i)  The  Secretary  may  require  a  li- 
cense for  the  export  of  such  goods  or  tech- 
nology to  such  end  users  as  the  Secretary 
may  specify  by  regulation. 

"(ii)  The  Secretary  may  require  a  license 
for  the  export  of  such  goods  or  technology 
to  a  country  if  the  Secretary  determines 
that  such  country  is  engaging  in  a  pattern 
and  practice  of  noncompliance  with  the  Co- 
ordinating Committee  agreement  or  other 
applicable  agreement.". 

(b)  Effective  Date.— The  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  be  effective  6 
months  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

SHE.  5.  ALTHORITY  FOR  REEXPORTS  INVOLVING 
MEMBERS  OF  C(X)RDINATING  COM- 
MITTEE. 

Section  5(b)  of  the  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following: 

"(3)(A)  Except  as  provided  in  subpara- 
graph (B),  no  authority  or  permission  re- 
quired under  this  section  for  the  reexport  of 
any  goods  or  technology  subject  to  the  ju- 
risdiction of  the  United  States  to  any  coun- 
try which  maintains  export  controls  on  such 
goods  cooperatively  with  the  United  States 
pursuant  to  the  agreement  of  the  group 
known  as  the  Coordinating  Committee  or 
pursuant  to  an  agreement  descril>ed  in  sub- 
section (k)  of  this  section  if  the  goods  or 
technology  were  eligible  for  export  under  a 
bolk  license  specified  in  section  4(a). 

"(B)  The  Secretary  may  require  a  license 
for  the  reexport  of  such  goods  to  such  end 
users  as  the  Secretary  may  specify  by  regu- 
lation.". 


SEC.  (.  EXK>RT  OF  LOW  TECHNOLOGY  ITEMS. 

Sectloit  5<b)  of  the  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  after  paragraph  (3)  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

"(4)  Ne  authority  or  permission  to  export 
may  be  required  under  this  section  for  the 
export  tlo  any  cotintry  other  than  a  con- 
trolled country  of  any  goods  or  technology 
which,  tf  it  were  made  pursuant  to  the 
agreement  of  the  group  known  as  the  Co- 
ordinatiag  Committee,  would  require  only 
notification  of  participating  governments  of 
the  Committee.  The  Secretary  may  require 
any  person  exporting  any  such  goods  or 
technology  to  a  country  other  than  a  con- 
trolled country  to  notify  the  Department  of 
Commence  of  those  exports.". 

SEC.  7.  COfOTlOL  LIST. 

Section  5(c)  of  the  Act  is  amended— 

(1)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (2) 
the  follewing:  "The  President  shall  notify 
the  Secretary  of  his  determination  with  re- 
spect to  the  inclusion  of  such  items  on  the 
list  not  later  than  10  days  after  such  refer- 
ral. Whenever  the  President  fails  to  notify 
the  Secretary  pursuant  to  this  paragraph 
within  the  10-day  period,  the  Secretary 
shall  proceed  as  though  the  Secretary's  view 
regarding  the  inclusion  of  such  items  on  the 
list  was  adopted.": 

(2)  in  the  third  sentence  of  paragraph  (3) 
by  striking  "an  opportunity"  and  inserting 
"a  30-day  period";  and 

(3)  by  adding  after  the  third  sentence  of 
paragraph  (3)  the  following:  "Notwithstand- 
ing paragraph  (2).  after  consideration  of 
comments  and  consultation  with  appropri- 
ate heads  of  departments,  the  Secretary 
shall  make  a  determination  of  any  revisions 
in  the  list  not  later  than  15  days  after  the 
end  of  tjie  review  period.". 

SEC.  8.  EblMINATlON  OF  UNILATERAL  CONTROLS. 

Section  5<c)  of  the  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  st  the  end  the  following: 

"(4)  Pursuant  to  the  review  procedures  in 
paragraph  (3),  the  Secretary  shall  eliminate 
each  year  all  items  on  the  control  list  main- 
tained unilaterally  by  the  United  States 
except  lor  controls  on  goods  or  technology 
in  which  foreign  availability  does  not  exist 
or  which  the  United  States  is  actively  pursu- 
ing negotiations  to  achieve  multilateral  co- 
operation. The  Secretary  shall  publish  in 
the  Federal  Register  each  year  a  list  of 
those  unilateral  controls  that  are  not  elimi- 
nated together  with  a  specific  Justification 
for  each  such  control  and  report  to  Con- 
gress the  steps  that  are  being  taken  to  gain 
multilateral  cooperation.". 

SEC.  9.  MILITARILY  CRITICAL  TECHNOLOGIES. 

Section  5(d)  of  the  Act  Is  amended— 

(1)  In  the  first  sentence  of  paragraph  (2) 
by  inserting  immediately  before  the  period 
",  In  consultation  with  the  Secretary"; 

(2)  in  the  first  sentence  of  paragraph  (5) 
by  Inserting  ",  in  consultation  with  the  Sec- 
retary,* after  "Defense";  and 

(3)  in  the  second  sentence  of  paragraph 
(5)  by  inserting  ",  in  consultation  with  the 
Secretary."  immediately  before  "deter- 
mines", 

SEC.  10.  FOREIGN  AVAILABILrTY. 

(a)  Availability  im  Pakticulah  Couh- 
THiES.— Section  5(f)  of  the  Act  is  amended— 

(1)  in  the  first  sentence  of  paragraph  (1) 
by  inserting  "Including  sources  within  any 
such  country  and"  after  "sources  outside 
the  United  States."; 

(2)  la  the  second  sentence  of  paragraph 
(1)— 

(A)  liy  striking  "controlled  countries"  and 
insertUig  "a  country  to  which  exports  are 
controlled  under  this  section";  and 
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(B)  by  Inserting  "to  that  country"  before 
"during  the  period  of  such  foreign  availabil- 
ity". 

(b)  Foreign  Availabiuty  Detekmina- 
tions.— 

(1)  Section  5(fKl)  of  the  Act  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  "Except  as 
provided  In  paragraph  (4),  the  Secretary 
shall  have  authority  to  make  a  foreign 
availability  determination  under  this  sub- 
section notwithstanding  the  approval  or  dis- 
approval of  any  other  official,  department, 
or  agency.". 

(2)  Section  5(f)(3)  of  the  Act  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(3)(A)  The  Secretary  shall  make  a  for- 
eign availability  determination  under  para- 
graph (1)  or  (2)  with  respect  to  goods  or 
technology  on  the  Secretary's  own  initiative 
or  upon  receipt  of  an  allegation  from  an  ex- 
porter or  a  representative  of  an  exporter  or 
group  of  exporters  that  such  availability 
exists.  The  Secretary  shall  publish  in  the 
Federal  Register  notice  of  the  commence- 
ment of  any  investigation  to  make  such  a 
determination  on  the  Secretary's  own  initia- 
tive, or  on  the  basis  of  the  receipt  of  such 
an  allegation,  as  the  case  may  be.  Within  15 
days  of  receipt  of  an  allegation,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  also  publish  the  date  of  the  re- 
ceipt of  the  allegation.  In  making  any  such 
determination,  the  Secretary  shall  accept 
the  representations  of  exporters,  or  their 
representatives,  which  are  made  in  writing 
and  supported  by  any  evidence.  The  Secre- 
tary may  not  require  a  validated  license  for 
the  export  of  goods  or  technology  at  the 
end  of  the  3-month  period  beginning  on  the 
date  of  the  notice  of  an  investigation  on  the 
Secretary's  own  initiative,  or  on  the  date  of 
the  receipt  of  an  allegation,  with  respect  to 
such  goods  or  technology,  unless— 

"(i)  the  Secretary  determines,  on  the  basis 
of  the  weight  of  the  evidence,  that  foreign 
availability  of  the  goods  or  technology  does 
not  exist,  or 

"(11)  the  President  has  made  a  determina- 
tion under  paragraph  (4)  that  it  is  in  the  na- 
tional security  interests  of  the  United  States 
to  eliminate  any  such  foreign  availability. 
The  Secretary  shall  publish  any  determina- 
tion under  the  preceding  sentence  in  the 
Federal  Register. 

"(B)  In  making  determinations  of  foreign 
availability  the  Secretary  may  consider  such 
factors  as  cost,  reliability,  the  availability 
and  reliability  of  spare  parts  and  the  cost 
and  quality  thereof,  maintenance  programs, 
durability,  quality  of  end  products  produced 
by  the  item  proposed  for  ex[X)rt,  and  scale 
of  production.  For  purposes  of  this  para- 
graph 'evidence'  may  include  such  items  as 
foreign  manufacturers'  catalogues,  bro- 
chures, or  operation  or  maintenance  manu- 
als, articles  from  reputable  trade  publica- 
tions, photographs,  and  depositions  based 
upon  eyewitness  accounts.  For  purposes  of 
this  subsection,  'comparable  quality'  means 
the  availability  in  fact  of  goods  or  technolo- 
gy that  are  practical  or  functional  substi- 
tutes for  a  g<x)d  or  technology.". 

(c)  Negotiations  by  the  President.— 

(1)  For  national  sbcuiutt  reasons. — Sec- 
tion 5(fK4)  of  the  Act  Is  amended  in  the 
first  sentence  by  striking  "export  controls" 
and  all  that  follows  through  "United 
States"  and  inserting  "the  President  deter- 
mines, with  respect  to  the  commencement 
of  an  Investigation  of  foreign  availability  by 
the  Secretary  under  paragraph  (3),  that  It  Is 
In  the  national  security  Interests  of  the 
United  States  to  eliminate  any  such  foreign 
availability". 


(2)  Negotiating  period.— Section  5(f  K4)  of 
the  Act  Is  amended  by  striking  the  third 
sentence. 

SEC.  11.  EXPORT  CONTROLS  ON  GOODS  CONTAIN- 
ING  CONTROLLED  PARTS  AND  COMPO- 
NENTS. 

Section  S(m)  of  the  Act  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(m)  Goods  Containing  Controlled 
Parts  and  Components.- Export  controls 
may  not  be  imposed  under  this  section  or 
any  other  provision  of  law  on  a  good  solely 
on  the  basis  that  the  good  contains  con- 
trolled parts  or  components  if  such  parts  or 
components  are  essential  to  the  functioning 
of  the  good,  are  (nistomarily  Included  in 
sales  of  the  good  in  noncontroUed  countries, 
and  comprise  less  than  35  percent  of  the 
value  of  the  good,  unless  the  good  itself,  if 
exported,  would  by  virtue  of  the  functional 
characteristics  of  the  good  as  a  whole  make 
a  significant  contribution  to  the  military  po- 
tential of  a  controlled  country  which  would 
prove  detrimental  to  the  national  security 
of  the  United  States.". 

SEC.  12.  NATIONAL  SECl'RITY  REVIEW. 

(a)  Department  of  Defense  Review.— Sec- 
tion 10(g)  of  the  Act  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(g)  Special  Procedures  for  Secretary  of 
Defense.— <1)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  this  section,  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  is  authorized  to  review  any  pro- 
posed export  of  any  goods  or  technology  to 
any  country  to  which  exports  are  controlled 
for  national  security  purposes  and,  when- 
ever the  Secretary  of  Defense  determines 
that  the  export  of  such  goods  or  technology 
will  make  a  significant  contribution,  which 
would  prove  detrimental  to  the  national  se- 
curity of  the  United  States,  to  the  military 
potential  of  any  such  country,  to  recom- 
mend to  the  President  that  such  export  be 
disapproved. 

"(2)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  deter- 
mine, in  consultation  with  the  Secretary, 
and  confirm  in  writing  the  types  and  catego- 
ries of  transactions  which  should  be  re- 
viewed by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  in  order 
to  make  a  determination  referred  to  in  para- 
graph (1).  Whenever  a  license  or  other  au- 
thority is  requested  for  the  export  to  any 
country  to  which  exports  are  controlled  for 
national  security  purposes  of  goods  or  tech- 
nology within  any  such  type  or  category, 
the  Secretary  shall  notify  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  of  such  request,  and  the  Secretary 
may  not  issue  any  license  or  other  authority 
pursuant  to  such  request  before  the  expira- 
tion of  the  period  within  which  the  Presi- 
dent may  disapprove  such  exrwrt.  The  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  shall  carefully  consider 
any  notification  submitted  by  the  Secretary 
pursuant  to  this  paragraph  and,  not  later 
than  10  days  after  notification  of  the  re- 
quest, shall— 

"(A)  recommend  to  the  President  and  the 
Secretary  that  the  President  disapprove  any 
request  for  the  export  of  the  goods  or  tech- 
nology involved  to  the  particular  country  if 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  determines  that 
the  export  of  such  goods  or  technology  will 
make  a  significant  contribution,  which 
would  prove  detrimental  to  the  national  se- 
curity of  the  United  States,  to  the  military 
potential  of  such  country  or  any  other  coun- 
try; 

"(B)  notify  the  Secretary  that  he  would 
recommend  approval  subject  to  specified 
conditions;  or 

"(C)  recommend  to  the  Secretary  that  the 
export  of  goods  or  technology  be  approved. 


Whenever  the  Secretary  of  Defense  fails  to 
make  a  recommendation  of  notification  pur- 
suant to  this  section  within  the  10-day 
period,  the  Secretary  shall  approve  or  deny 
the  request  for  a  license  or  other  authority 
to  export  at  the  Secretary's  discretion. 
Whenever  the  Secretary  of  Defense  makes  a 
recommendation  to  the  President  pursuant 
to  subparagraph  (2KA),  the  Secretary  shall 
also  submit  his  recommendation  to  the 
President  on  the  request  to  export  If  the 
Secretary  differs  with  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense. If  the  President  notifies  the  Secre- 
tary, within  10  days  after  receiving  recom- 
mendations from  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
and  the  Secretary,  that  he  disapproves  such 
export,  no  license  or  other  authority  may  be 
issued  for  the  export  of  such  goods  or  tech- 
nology to  such  country.  Whenever  the 
President  fails  to  notify  the  Secretary  pur- 
suant to  this  subsection  within  the  10-day 
period,  the  Secretary  shall  proceed  to  act 
upon  the  request  for  a  license  or  other  au- 
thority to  export. 

"(3)  The  Secretary  shall  approve  or  disap- 
prove a  license  application,  and  issue  or 
deny  a  license,  in  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  this  subsection,  and,  to  the  extent 
applicable,  in  accordance  with  the  time  peri- 
ods and  procedures  otherwise  set  forth  in 
this  section.". 

(b)  General  Accountikc  Office  Report.— 
The  Comptroller  (jeneral  of  the  United 
States  shall,  during  the  3-year  period  begin- 
ning on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act,  review  the  effect  of  the  amendments 
made  by  this  section  on  export  control  pro- 
cedures under  the  Act  and  shall,  not  later 
than  the  end  of  each  1-year  period  during 
that  3-year  period,  submit  a  report  to  the 
appropriate  committees  of  the  Congress 
concerning  procedural  improvements  to 
ensure  the  removal  of  export  controls  under 
the  Act  without  adversely  affecting  the  na- 
tional security  interests  of  the  United 
SUtes. 

SEC.  13.  INDLSTRY  REPRESENTATIVE  TO  COCOM. 

The  President  shall  appoint  at  least  one 
person  representing  the  electronics  industry 
in  the  United  States  to  be  an  advisor  to  the 
United  States  delegation  to  the  Coordinat- 
ing Committee  on  Export  Controls,  whose 
function  shall  be  to  participate  in  negotia- 
tions with  respect  to  the  agreement  of  the 
Coordinating  Committee. 

•  Mr.  EVANS.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  today  with  my  coau- 
thor. Senator  Crahston,  to  introduce 
a  bill  to  improve  our  export  control 
program. 

This  legislation  is  in  response  to 
growing  complaints  from  U.S.  export- 
ers and  an  expanding  body  of  criticism 
from  independent  analysis  such  as  the 
General  Accounting  Office  and  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences  about 
Government  efforts  to  control  exports 
of  commercial  goods  which  also  could 
have  military  applications,  so-called 
dual-use  items. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  problems 
exist.  Administering  the  Export  Ad- 
ministration Act  properly  requires  a 
careful  balancing  of  two  fundamental- 
ly contradictory  propositions.  As  a 
democratic  society  with  a  free-market 
economic  orientation,  our  natural  in- 
clination is  to  promote  broad  dissemi- 
nation of  our  ideas  and  our  products. 
At  the  same  time,  we  are  responsible 
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for  guanuateeing  the  security  of  the 
free  world.  To  meet  that  obligation, 
we  muKt  take  an>r(K>riate  steps  to 
deny  to  potential  adversaries  any  re- 
■ouroes  which  might  provide  them 
with  a  militarily  significant  advantage. 
In  recent  years,  Soviet-bloc  efforts 
to  acquire  militwily  significant  tech- 
nology from  the  West  have  Intensified. 
Information  from  the  Department  of 
Defense  [DODl  and  the  intelligence 
community  suggest  that  this  increased 
effort  has  paid  dividends  for  United 
States  adversaries.  According  to  the 
DOD  report.  "Soviet  Acquisition  of 
Militarily  Significant  Western  Tech- 
nology: an  Update."  "virtually  every 
Soviet  military  research  project  *  *  * 
boiefits  from  these  technical  docu- 
ments and  hardware." 

Nevertheless,  in  its  most  recent 
report  to  Congress,  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  have  concluded  that  the  United 
States  Is  equal  to  or  ahead  of  the 
Soviet  Union  in  the  20  "most  impor- 
tant basic  technology  areas." 

The  National  Academy  of  Sciences 
reached  a  similar  conclusion  in  an 
export  control  study  released  last 
month.  "Although  in  some  cases  dif- 
ferent conclusions  may  be  drawn,  the 
panel  has  determined  that  for  most 
types  of  dual-use  technology  the 
Soviet  Union  is  on  average  5  to  10 
years  behind  the  West  and  does  not 
appear  to  be  closing  the  gap." 

However,  if  the  Joint  Chiefs  com- 
pared U.S.  technology  achievements 
with  those  of  our  friends  rather  than 
our  adversaries,  it  is  not  clear  they 
would  reach  a  similar  conclusion.  The 
National  Academy  of  Sciences  con- 
cluded in  their  report  that  the  United 
States  faces  significant  competitive 
challenges  from  free  world  countries 
in  a  number  of  key  technology  areas. 
In  fact,  in  some  of  these  areas  the 
United  States  is  no  longer  leading  the 
world. 

Japan  is  the  acknowledged  leader  in 
several  semiconductor  technology  and 
commercial  products  categories.  A 
recent  Defense  Science  Board  study 
asserted  that  semiconductor  technolo- 
gy leadership  is  "the  key"  to  leader- 
ship in  electronics  generally. 

The  Japanese  also  have  a  clear  lead 
in  technologies  critical  for  fiber  optics 
and  are  mounting  a  serious  challenge 
in  computer  hardward  and  software 
development.  The  European  Commu- 
nity and  others  are  moving  aggressive- 
ly to  develop  independent  space  pro- 
grams. 

Our  dominance  of  the  commercial 
aviation  market  is  being  challenged. 
Between  1980  and  1985  Airbus  cap- 
tured 17  percent  of  the  world  market. 
As  late  as  the  mld-ig70's,  U.S.  firms 
sold  95  percent  of  the  world's  commer- 
cial aircraft. 

These  and  other  countries  are  rapid- 
ly developing  state-of-the-art  capabili- 
ties  in   biotechnology,   robotics,   ma- 


chine tools,  and  new  materials  such  as 
high-performimce  ceramics. 

Overall,  we  still  lead  the  world  tech- 
nology race.  But  we  cannot  expect  to 
continue  to  play  a  leading  role  in  new 
technology  development  in  the  future 
if  we  unduly  restrict  the  activities  of 
U.S.  firms  in  the  world  marketplace. 

We  recognize  that  it  Is  important  to 
do  what  we  can  to  limit  Soviet  bloc 
access  to  our  highest  technology  prod- 
ucts because  many  of  these  products 
have  potential  military  applications. 
But  it  makes  little  sense  to  focus  so  in- 
tently on  controlling  exports  of  our 
technology  that  we  impede  our  own  ef- 
forts to  conquer  the  next  technologi- 
cal frontier.  In  the  technology  race,  we 
muEt  pursue  a  combined  strategy  of 
restraining  our  opponents  and  running 
faster  ourselves. 

This  bill  will  help  move  us  toward  a 
more  appropriate  balance  in  our 
export  control  process.  We  will  signifi- 
cantly reduce  the  licensing  burden  for 
exporting  all  but  our  highest  technolo- 
gy goods  to  our  NATO  allies  and 
Japan  and  will  allow  license-free  ship- 
ment of  low-technology  goods  to  other 
free  world  nations.  As  a  result,  the  De- 
partments of  Commerce  and  Defense 
can  focus  their  efforts  on  controlling 
exports  of  high  technology  goods  of 
greatest  military  value. 

Reexport  control  revision  is  another 
area  we  address.  Improvement  of  our 
multilateral  export  control  system  de- 
pends on  improved  cooperation  among 
Cocom  nations  and  others  with  whom 
we  have  Cocom-like  agreements.  Ex- 
traterritorial operation  of  our  export 
control  laws  continues  to  be  an  im- 
pediment to  better  cooperation.  As  a 
result,  we  have  eliminated  any  require- 
ment for  U.S.  authorization  of  reex- 
ports within  Cocom  for  everything 
except  goods  in  the  highest  technolo- 
gy category. 

We  also  will  streamline  the  process 
of  decontrolling  goods  for  which  func- 
tionally equivalent  substitutes  are 
available  elsewhere  in  the  world  and 
will  mandate  annual  review  of  the  list 
of' unilaterally  controlled  U.S.  items. 

Of  particular  importance  is  the  pro- 
vision relating  to  the  Department  of 
Defense.  Current  law  gives  DOD  ex- 
cessive leverage  in  the  interagency 
review  process  by  not  setting  forth  a 
defined  dispute  resolution  process  and 
by  requiring  the  President  to  notify 
Congress  in  every  case  he  disagrees 
with  a  Defense  Department  recom- 
mendation to  deny  a  license.  Our  bill 
deletes  the  reporting  requirement  and 
establishes  a  time  limit  for  resolving 
Commerce-Defense  licensing  disagree- 
ments. 

In  addition,  our  bill  will  provide  for 
a  variety  of  procedural  changes  that 
should  result  in  a  more  efficient  and 
effective  export  control  program. 

With  each  passing  day.  the  world 
economy  is  changing.  More  and  more 
countries  are  getting  aboard  the  high 
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technology  train  to  the  future.  We 
must  make  every  effort,  consistent 
with  our  security  obligations,  to  make 
certain  we  are  on  board  when  the 
train  arrives.* 


By  Mr.  HEINZ  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Garn): 
S.  65).  A  bill  to  amend  the  Bank 
Holding  Company  Act  of  1956  with 
regard  to  export  trading  companies;  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking.  Housing, 
and  Urban  Affairs. 

BANK  HOLDING  COICPANIES 

•  Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  a  portion  of  the'  ad- 
ministration's Trade.  Employment, 
and  Productivity  Act  that  would 
strengthen  the  Export  Trading  Com- 
pany Act  of  1982  £Uid  improve  U.S. 
export  promotion  efforts.  I  do  so  with 
great  enthusiasm  because  this  bill  in- 
corporates both  bank  ETC  amend- 
ments and  a  commerce  trade  data 
system  that  I  introduced  in  the  99th 
Congress  and  which  the  Banking  Com- 
mittee reported  without  objection  last 
September.  It  is  heartening  to  see 
these  issues  recognized  as  a  vital  ele- 
ment of  the  effort  to  restore  U.S.  com- 
petitiveness. 

I  believe  there  is  no  longer  any  ques- 
tion that  restoring  competitiveness 
has  become  one  of  our  highest  nation- 
al priorities.  When  I  authored  the 
original  ETC  Act  in  the  Senate  in 
1981,  a  $40  billion  trade  deficit— small 
by  today's  standards— was  already  sig- 
nalling the  decline  of  our  competitive 
posture.  I  argued  that  America  must 
change  its  attitude  toward  trade  and 
recognize  that  expanding  U.S.  exports 
was  of  vital  importance  to  the  health 
of  our  economy.  The  ETC  Act  made 
unprecedented  changes  in  banking  and 
antitrvist  laws  and  its  passage  offered 
promise  that  aggressive  U.S.  export 
trading  companies  would  provide  the 
leadership  needed  to  restore  our  com- 
petitive edge. 

Five  years  later,  one  has  only  to  look 
at  the  U.S.  trade  figures  to  see  the 
failure  of  America's  export  promotion 
efforts,  The  U.S.  trade  deficit  has  in- 
creased 325  percent  to  $170  billion. 
While  real  GNP  has  grown  13  percent 
and  imports  have  risen  an  incredible 
42  percent,  exports  have  actually  de- 
clined by  7  percent  over  5  years.  The 
often  irrational  regulation  of  our 
ETC's  and  our  export  control  system, 
halfhearted  Government  efforts  to 
promote  exports,  and  the  dismal  per- 
formance of  our  Export-Import  Bank 
combine  to  create  an  impression  that 
our  Government  views  exporting  as 
something  best  left  to  other  nations. 

The  accumulation  of  record  deficits 
and  the  drift  of  our  export  policy 
caimot  continue  without  imdermining 
our  ix-osperity  and  threatening  eco- 
nomic welfare  worldwide.  I  believe 
that  strong  and  effective  export  trad- 


ing companies  must  be  important  com- 
ponent of  our  new  competitiveness. 

In  making  my  case  for  changes  to 
the  1982  ETC  Act,  I  would  first  like  to 
review  what  was  intended  by  the  law 
and  how  it  has  worked.  The  Act  clear- 
ly delineated  circumstances  luider 
which  banks  could  engage  in  interna- 
tional, trade-related  activities  where 
there  was  a  great  need  for  their  par- 
ticipation but  which  had  previously 
been  offlimits  under  the  Glass-Stea- 
gall  Act.  This  step  was  taken  without 
prejudicing  the  safety  and  soundness 
concerns  that  have  characterized  our 
bank  regulatory  policies  for  the  past 
50  years.  The  act  also  clarified  existing 
antitrust  laws  and  enforcement  poli- 
cies by  clearly  defining,  in  the  form  of 
a  certificate,  the  types  of  coordinated 
activities  companies  could  undertake 
to  promote  exports. 

Despite  these  vitally  important 
changes  in  the  law.  the  act  has  failed 
to  live  up  to  expectations.  As  of  De- 
cember 1986.  Commerce  had  issued 
only  70  certificates  of  review  involving 
300  firms,  and  only  a  half-dozen  of 
those  in  all  of  1986.  A  total  of  43  bank 
ETC's  had  been  formed  but  only  28  of 
those,  representing  $85  million  of  in- 
vestment, remained  in  active  oper- 
ation. 

Lackluster  ETTC  performance  since 
1982  has,  of  course,  been  partially  a 
result  of  the  dismal  environment  for 
U.S  exports  overall.  When  the  new 
ETC  law  was  signed,  the  dollar's  value 
was  skyrocketing  and  key  markets  in 
Latin  America  collapsing  under  the 
weight  of  the  debt  crisis.  In  remaining 
healthy  markets,  potential  exporters 
of  high-technology  goods  and  an  array 
of  services  in  which  the  United  States 
enjoys  a  comparative  advantage  were 
blocked  by  trade  barriers.  It  would 
have  been  a  truly  dedicated  entrepre- 
neur indeed  who  chose  to  take  on  the 
normal  start-up  problems  of  a  young 
ETC  in  such  a  dismal  trading  environ- 
ment. What  really  troubles  me,  howev- 
er, is  the  fact  that  those  hardy  souls 
that  did  overcome  adversity  and  start 
ETC's  are  either  marginally  profita- 
ble, retrenching,  or  out  of  business. 

Based  on  my  review  of  the  oper- 
ations of  these  companies.  I  believe  it 
is  clear  that  their  viability  was  limited 
by  flaws  in  the  1982  legislation  and 
more  importantly  by  over-cautious  and 
inappropriate  implementation  of  the 
1982  Act.  Consequently,  the  bill  I  am 
introducing  today  would  strengthen 
those  portions  of  the  law  that  in  their 
intent  or  application  have  proved  im- 
pediments to  the  formation  of  ETC's. 

I  am  convinced  that  a  strengthened 
law  can  provide  the  export  stimulus 
we  all  hoped  for  in  1982  and  my  con- 
viction is  supported  by  recent  legal  de- 
velopments. In  January,  a  challenge  to 
the  Commerce  anti-trust  certificate 
process  was  rejected  by  the  U.S.  Cir- 
cuit Court  for  the  Third  District, 
thereby  clarifying  the  antitrust  pro- 


tections in  the  law.  That  decision  has 
prompted  a  flurry  of  applications  from 
potential  ETTC's  that  had  been  on  the 
sidelines.  Whereas  only  a  half  dozen 
certificates  were  granted  in  all  of  1986. 
applications  are  now  coming  in  at  the 
rate  of  one  a  week. 

This  bill  incorporates  langauge  on 
bank  ETC's  reported  by  the  Banking 
Committee  last  September,  and  adds 
technical  amendments  related  to  the 
Commerce  certificate  of  review  proc- 
ess. The  first  four  amendments  ad- 
dress the  problems  facing  banks  inter- 
ested in  operating  ETC's.  Passage  of 
the  1982  law  was  intended  to  open  the 
door  for  banks  to  engage  in  trade  re- 
lated activities  in  order  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  increasing  link  between 
trade  and  finance  in  world  trade.  Un- 
fortunately, some  provisions  of  the  act 
and  the  Federal  Reserve  Board's  inter- 
pretation of  others  have  been  so  re- 
strictive that  the  open  door  seems 
more  illusion  than  reality.  A  1986 
GAO  study  of  bank  ETC's  agrees  with 
my  conclusions  and  is  fully  supportive 
of  the  changes  I  am  proposing. 

The  1982  Act  requires  that  ETC's  be 
organized  and  operated  principally  for 
purposes  of  exporting  goods  or  serv- 
ices produced  in  the  United  States.  .  .  . 
This  langauge  placed  appropriate  em- 
phasis on  export  activity  and  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  interpreted  it  to  mean 
that  more  than  50  percent  of  an  ETC's 
income  must  come  from  exports.  The 
effect  of  this  interpretation  has  been 
to  count  third-country  transactions  ef- 
fectively as  imports  since  earnings 
from  exports  must  exceed  earnings 
from  all  other  sources. 

This  penalty  for  third-country  trans- 
actions is  inappropriate.  Such  deals  do 
not  adversely  affect  the  U.S.  merchan- 
dise trade  balance.  In  fact,  they  repre- 
sent important  profit  opportunities  for 
ETC's  that  increase  U.S.  services 
income  and  they  build  business  rela- 
tionships. 

A  second  related  problem  with  the 
Federal  Reserve's  interpretation  of 
the  definition  of  an  ETC  is  the  Fed's 
exclusion  of  all  earnings  from  export 
of  services  produced  by  the  ETC  itself 
or  an  affiliate  as  export-related 
income.  This  not  only  understates 
export  income  but  effectively  prevents 
an  ETC  from  setting  up  a  division 
abroad  that  provides  services.  This  is 
an  unnecessary  and  unwarranted  con- 
straint on  ETC  activity. 

This  bill  would  solve  both  of  these 
problems  by  counting  the  revenue  de- 
rived from  third-country  transactions 
and  other  services  as  export  revenue 
for  purposes  of  the  ETC  revenue  test, 
eliminating  these  penalties  and  im- 
pediments to  ETC  activity. 

I  note  that  the  administration  has 
not  included  one  important  provision 
in  this  section  that  was  included  in  the 
Banking  Committee's  bill  last  year  at 
the  request  of  Senator  D'Amato.  That 
language    reaffirmed    restrictions    in 


current  law  on  securities  and  insur- 
ance activities  of  bank  ETC's.  This  is 
an  important  clarification  and  I  sup- 
port its  Inclusion  in  the  legislation.  I 
am  confident  that  when  this  bill  Is 
again  considered  by  the  Banking  Com- 
mittee that  it  will  be  reinstated. 

To  protect  the  safety  and  soundness 
of  banks  getting  involved  in  the  export 
trading  business,  the  ETC  Act  placed 
quantitative  limits  on  bank  extensions 
of  credit  of  affiliated  bank  ETC's.  This 
protection  is  duplicated  by  section  23A 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  which  both 
sets  lending  limits  and  defines  collater- 
al requirements  that  must  be  met 
when  institutions  like  ETC's  borrow 
from  affiliated  banks.  This  duplicative 
collateral  requirement  has  proven  un- 
necessarily onerous  because  of  the 
nature  of  ETC  collateral.  Especially 
for  yoimg  ETC's,  accounts  receivable 
are  the  principal  form  of  collateral 
and  must  equal  120  percent  of  an  ex- 
tension of  credit  under  section  23A. 
This  bill  would  simply  exempt  ETC's 
from  the  requirements  of  section  23A 
while  maintaining  the  quantitative 
limits  on  bank  lending  to  ETC's  in  the 
act  to  protect  bank  safety. 

The  next  two  sections  of  the  bill  ad- 
dress issues  raised  by  the  excessively 
conservative  regulations  established 
by  the  Federal  Reserve  relating  to  le- 
verage and  inventory  limits.  Current 
Fed  regulations  in  these  areas  place 
significant  bureaucratic  impediments 
in  the  way  of  ETC  applications  and 
discourage  otherwise  sound  proposals 
on  the  basis  of  single  financial  indica- 
tors. 

Federal  Reserve  regulations  require 
that  applications  proposing  an  asset  to 
equity  ratio  of  more  than  10  to  I  be  re- 
viewed in  Washington  rather  than  at 
the  regional  Federal  Reserve  Banks. 
The  common  practice  for  ETC's  in 
other  countries  is  to  operate  with  asset 
to  equity  ratios  of  25  to  1,  yet  Fed  reg- 
ulations signal  that  ratios  far  below 
this  level  will  face  significant  bureau- 
cratic difficulty,  delay  and  expense. 
The  bill  does  not  oppose  establish- 
ment of  a  sensible  guideline  for  re- 
viewing ETC  applications.  It  does  re- 
quire that  the  Board  not  disapprove 
an  application  solely  on  the  basis  of  a 
proposed  asset  to  equity  ratio  unless 
that  ratio  is  greater  than  the  25  to  1 
that  prevails  in  competing  countries. 

A  second  problem  arises  from  the 
Fed  Board's  requirement  that  propos- 
als to  permit  an  ETTC  to  hold  invento- 
ry in  excess  of  $2  million  also  be  re- 
ferred to  Washington.  This  figure  is 
extraordinarily  low,  particularly  as 
ETC's  begin  to  expand.  The  bUl  would 
prohibit  establishment  of  an  arbitrary 
dollar  limit  on  inventories  and  would 
require  case-by-case  review  of  such 
levels. 

The  next  10  amendments  would 
make  technical  changes  to  clarify  defi- 
nitions, standards  of  review,  and  re- 
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porting  rcquironents  in  the  present 
ETC  Act  iciattav  to  Export  Trade  Cer- 
t.lflf»tfit  of  Review.  These  provisions 
•re  intended  to  provide  greater  cer- 
tsiaty  in  the  application  of  the  law 
•nd.  in  part,  to  codify  the  results  of 
the  reemfe  decision  by  the  Third  Cir- 
cuit Court  of  Appeals  to  which  I  previ- 
muly  referred. 

The  bill  would  amend  certain  def  ini- 
tloD*  in  the  ETC  Act  to  clarify  the 
cov«rage  of  law.  It  would  require  that 
members  seeking  protection  under  a 
certificate  be  vecified  in  the  applica- 
tion, ensurins  that  the  protections  of 
the  certificate  would  extend  to  all 
named  members.  It  would  disting:uish 
between  the  definition  of  an  applicant 
for  a  certificate  under  the  act  and 
I)eraon  as  used  elsewhere  in  the  act  to 
ensure  that  no  limit  is  placed  on  ag- 
grieved parties  who  may  bring  suit 
under  the  act.  It  would  make  clear 
that  the  definition  of  exports  may  in- 
clude transactions  supported  by  Gov- 
ernment credit  thereby  permitting 
holders  of  a  certificate  of  review  to  re- 
spond to  international  tenders  sup- 
ported by  UJB.  Government  credit. 

The  bill  clarifies  Judicial  review  pro- 
cedures in  line  with  recent  court 
action.  It  would  delete  the  erroneous 
standard  of  JudidAl  review  in  the  act 
and  replacd  It  with  the  clearly  errone- 
ous standard  familiar  to  Judges  under 
the  Administrative  Procedures  Act.  It 
would  establish  clearly  that  the  only 
recud  for  Judicial  review  of  Commerce 
certlficstes  under  the  act  is  the  Corn- 
move  Department's  administrative 
record  in  keeping  with  normal  practice 
under  administrative  law.  It  also  estab- 
Uahes  that  the  standard  of  review  of 
the  Secretary's  determination  is 
whether  it  was  based  upon  substantial 
evidence. 

The  bill  would  clean  up  some  minor 
technical  problems  with  the  act.  It 
would  require  that  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  submit  notices  of  ETC  ap- 
plication to  the  Federal  Register 
within  10  days  of  receipt.  Current  lan- 
guage calls  for  publication  within  10 
days  which  is  often  impossible  and  is 
clearly  a  matter  outside  the  Secre- 
tary's control.  The  bill  would  also 
tighten  the  requirement  for  annual  re- 
ports by  holders  of  certificates  of 
review  to  ensure  that  the  reports  pro- 
vide not  only  an  update  of  the  original 
application  but  sufficient  information 
to  permit  Commerce  to  certify  that 
conduct  wider  the  certificate  complies 
with  tb«  standards  set  in  the  act. 

The  bUl  unifies  the  standards  for 
antitrust  review  in  the  law  into  a 
single  standard  that  reflects  current 
antitrust  law  and  policy.  The  enu- 
merati<Hi  of  four  standards  has  caused 
confusion  to  the  business  community 
with  regard  to  internal  consistency 
and  coniiBtency  with  other  anti-trust 
law.  The  unified  standard  is  intended 
to  ensure  such  consistency  while  con- 
tinuing to  proscribe  anti-competitive 


practices,  measures  that  would  unrea- 
sonably control  prices  in  the  United 
States,  and  unfair  methods  of  competi- 
tion. 

The  final  element  of  the  bill  would 
establish  an  export  promotion  data 
system  in  the  Commerce  Department 
as  an  aid  to  exporters.  It  sets  stand- 
ards and  requirements  for  the  system, 
caBs  for  implementation  during  fiscal 
year  1987  and  a  report  to  Congress  on 
progress  made  within  6  months  of  en- 
actment. Within  18  months,  a  fiu^her 
study  is  to  be  undertaken  assessing 
possible  expansion  of  the  system  and 
including  recommendations  for  admin- 
istrative and  legislative  actions  needed 
to  implement  an  expanded  system. 

I  note  that  the  administration  bill 
instructs  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
to  deliver  his  final  report  on  the  ex- 
panded system  to  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  and  the  Trade  Committee 
of  the  House.  Since  export  promotion 
activities  are  clearly  within  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Banking  Committee,  it 
would  be  my  plan  to  amend  this  in- 
struction to  the  Secretary  during 
Banking  Committee  mark-up  of  trade 
legislation. 

Mr.  President,  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion I  have  outlined  today  would  cor- 
rect serious  wealuiesses  in  the  U.S. 
export  promotion  effort.  Most  impor- 
tantly, it  would  address  problems  with 
the  Export  Trading  Company  Act  that 
have  become  clear  in  the  4  years  since 
its  enactment.  I  would  not  pretend  to 
suggest  that  these  changes  by  them- 
selves will  lead  to  the  creation  of  thou- 
sands of  new  ETC's.  A  resurgent  out- 
look of  ETC's  depends  on  improve- 
ments in  the  ETC  Act  but  also  a  turn- 
around in  the  broad  environmental 
factors  that  have  so  badly  depressed 
U£.  exports  in  general. 

Ongoing  developments  in  the  trade 
environment  offer  signs  of  hope.  The 
dollar's  value,  which  provided  such  a 
powerful  disincentive  to  U.S.  exports 
in  recent  years,  has  declined  more 
than  30  percent  from  its  peak  in  1985. 
Introduction  of  a  number  of  omnibus 
trade  bills,  including  the  administra- 
tion's competitiveness  package,  have 
created  a  positive  climate  for  neces- 
ssay  changes  in  trade  laws  to  improve 
our  competitive  position.  In  this  im- 
proving competitive  environment,  I  be- 
lieve that  the  changes  I  am  proposing 
in  the  ETC  Act  can  result  in  develop- 
ment of  strong  and  aggressive  export 
trading  companies  that  will  play  the 
leading  role  that  we  aU  hoped  for  in 
enacting  the  original  law  in  1982.« 

By  Mr.  HEINZ: 
S.  654.  A  bill  to  make  various  amend- 
ments to  the  Export  Administration 
Act   of    1979;   to   the   Committee   on 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

EXPORT  ADKIN ISTKATION  AMENDHENTS  ACT 

•  Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  it  Is  with 
a  great  deal  of  satisfaction  that  I  rise 
today    to    introduce    export    control 


reform  >  proposals  put  forward  by  the 
administration  in  the  Trade,  Employ- 
ment, and  Productivity  Act.  This  is  a 
welcome  task  because  it  reflects  a  rec- 
ognition by  the  administration  of  seri- 
ous problems  in  the  U.S.  export  con- 
trol system  that  continue  to  plague 
U.S.  exporters  despite  a  major  over- 
haul of  the  system  in  1985. 

When  we  amended  the  Export  Ad- 
ministration Act,  it  was  the  intent  of 
Congress  that  the  system  become 
more  effective  at  blocking  Soviet 
access  to  technologies  critical  to  their 
military  effort,  while  at  the  same  time 
becoming  less  Intrusive  into  legitimate 
export  activities  of  our  high  technolo- 
gy companies.  I  would  say  that,  in  gen- 
eral, significant  improvements  have 
been  made  in  the  system  under  the 
new  legislation. 

At  the  same  time,  export  policy  con- 
tinues to  err  far  too  much  on  the  side 
of  caution.  Too  many  low  technologies 
are  subject  to  control.  A  wide  array  of 
possible  steps  to  remove  technologies 
from  the  control  list  and  simplify  pro- 
cedures for  exports  to  safe  destina- 
tions have  not  been  taken. 

I  have  been  increasingly  concerned 
atraut  these  problems  and  the  cost  our 
exporters  have  had  to  bear  as  a  result 
of  them.  I  believe  the  administration's 
bill  foouses  on  many  areas  that  are  in 
need  of  reform,  and  I  welcome  it.  At 
the  same  time.  Senator  Dixon  and  I 
have  introduced  a  set  of  amendments 
to  the  Export  Administration  Act  of 
1979— bill  S.  547— that  addresses  many 
of  the  same  issues,  but  makes  more 
significant  reforms  than  the  adminis- 
tration proposes.  I  look  forward  to  a 
lively  discussion  of  these  various  ap- 
proaches to  the  issues  in  hearings  and 
markup  of  legislation  in  the  Banking 
Committee. 

I  include  at  this  point  for  the  record 
the  administration's  summary  of  the 
export  control  provisions  in  its  com- 
petitiveness legislation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sum- 
mary was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recorp,  as  follows: 

IMPROVIIfG  EXPORT  CONTROLS 

The  following  measures  will  stream- 
line and  improve  our  export  controls 
program  and  eliminate  undue  burdens 
imposed  by  the  program  on  American 
exporters,  without  sacrificing  our  na- 
tional security  objectives. 

UJJVntVt  VAUDATED  LICENSE  AUTHORITY  POR 
THEFRC 

Currtnt  law  does  not  permit  establish- 
ment df  distribution  licenses  or  comprehen- 
sive operations  licenses  for  any  proscribed 
country. 

New  provision  provides  such  authority  to 
thePRC. 

DOMESTIC  SALES  TO  COlOfERCIAL  ENTITIES  OP 
CONTROLLED  COTTNTRIBS 

Current  authority  to  control  transfers  of 
items  in  the  U.S.  to  embassies  or  "affiliates" 
of  governments  at  which  national  security 
controls  are  directed  does  not  clearly  apply 
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to  commercial  entities  controlled  by  such 
governments. 
New  provision  gives  clear  authority. 

PROCEDURES  POR  POREIGN  AVAILABILITY  TO 
PROSCRIBED  COUNTRIES 

Current  law  provides  no  time  limits 
(except  for  technical  advisory  committees) 
for  completing  assessments,  nor  for  a  grace 
period  for  interagency  and  international  ne- 
gotiations and  decontrol.  It  also  does  not 
provide  definition  of  foreign  availability. 

New  provisions  requires  completion  of  as- 
sessments in  120  days;  provides  60  days  (180 
days  for  multilateral  decontrol)  grace 
period:  and.  adopts  generally  the  definition 
of  foreign  availability  currently  in  the  regu- 
lations. 

POREIGN  AVAILABILITY  TO  PREE  WORLD 
COUNTRIES-EXPEDITED  LICENSING 

Current  law  has  no  provision  for  assess- 
ment of  foreign  availability  to  Free  World 
countries. 

New  provisions  require  such  assessments 
and,  if  unrestricted  availability  is  found  to 
exist,  U.S.  licenses  for  shipments  to  such 
countries  are  deemed  approved  after  20  days 
(with  15  day  extension  possible),  unless 
denied  because  of  risli  of  diversion  to  pro- 
scribed countries. 

OBJECTIVES  FOR  COCOM  NEGOTIATION 

New  provision  establishes  guidelines  for 
COCOM  negotiations:  That  unilateral  con- 
trols are  ineffective,  that  multilateral  con- 
trols must  be  enforced  to  be  effective  and 
that  the  control  list  should  be  shortened. 

PRIOR  CONVICTIONS 

Current  law  authorizes  DOC  to  ban  use  of 
export  license  upon  conviction  of  a  violation 
of  specified  statutes. 

New  provision  adds  EAA  and  lEEPA  to 
the  statutes  listed. 

ISSUANCE  OF  TEMPORARY  DENIAL  ORDERS 

Current  law  establishes  an  "imminent  vio- 
lation" test  for  obtaining  temporary  denial 
orders  (TDO).  TDOs  are  effective  for  60 
days. 

New  provision  adds  another  test:  "to  fa- 
cilitate enforcement  of  the  EAA."  Also,  ex- 
tends the  effective  period  of  TDOs  to  180 
days. 

Department  of  Commerce  Contact:  Kris- 
tin Paulson.o 


By  Mr.  BREAUX: 
S.  655.  A  bill  to  conserve  the  coastal 
wetlands  of  the  United  States;  to  the 
Committee      on      Environment      and 
Public  Works. 

COASTAL  WETLANDS  RECOVERY  ACT 

•  Mr.  BREAUX.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  introducing  legislation  designed 
to  restore  our  Nation's  vanishing 
coastal  wetlands.  These  areas,  once 
viewed  as  wastelands,  have  come  to  be 
recognized  as  some  of  our  most  valua- 
ble lands.  They  are  valuable  for  more 
than  their  aesthetic  qualities— al- 
though there  is  perhaps  nothing  more 
beautiful  than  a  Louisiana  marsh  at 
dawn.  They  are  valuable  because  they 
provide  our  Nation  with  incalculable 
economic  benefits.  The  litany  of  bene- 
fits is  not  new  to  many  Senators  but  it 
bears  repeating.  Almost  all  of  the  spe- 
cies important  for  commercial  fishing 
spend  some  portion  of  their  life  cycles 
in  wetlands  or  in  estuaries.  Our  recre- 
ational fisheries,  in  which  more  than 
50  million  Americans  participate  and 


which  generate  billions  of  dollars  for 
our  economy,  are  dependent  on  wet- 
lands as  well.  Wetlands  play  an  impor- 
tant role  in  flood  control,  by  absorbing 
flcKxlpeaks  and  releasing  water  slowly. 
Along  our  coasts,  they  absorb  the 
storm  surges  of  hurricanes  and  tropi- 
cal storms,  protecting  inhabited  areas. 
They  also  provide  for  recharge  of 
ground  water  aquifers,  and  act  as  nat- 
ural filters  to  protect  water  quality. 
Finally,  wetlands  are  habitat  for  many 
species  of  wildlife,  including  economi- 
cally Important  furbearers  and  many 
species  of  waterfowl  important  to  hun- 
ters and  naturalists.  Scientists  esti- 
mate that  the  value  of  the  many  envi- 
ronmental and  commercial  features  of 
wetlands  could  exceed  $40,000  per 
acre. 

Our  efforts  to  protect  valuable  wet- 
land resources  have  ijeen  significant. 
Through  section  404  of  the  Clean 
Water  Act,  Congress  has  developed  a 
program  to  regulate  the  dredging  and 
filling  of  wetlands.  Through  the  Duck 
Stamp  Program,  established  in  1935, 
hunters  have  contributed  more  than 
$200  million  for  the  protection  of  over 
3  million  acres  of  wetlands.  Last  year. 
Congress  approved  the  Emergency 
Wetland  Resources  Act,  which  focused 
new  emphasis  and  funding  on  our  van- 
ishing wetland  resources.  I  am  proud 
of  my  role  as  the  primary  author  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  of  that 
legislation.  I  am  also  pleased  that  last 
year  the  Congress  approved  a  provi- 
sion I  sponsored  in  the  Water  Re- 
sources Act,  authorizing  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  to  create,  protect,  and  en- 
hance wetlands  in  conjunction  with 
flood  control  projects  in  the  lower 
Mississippi  River  valley.  And  Congress 
approved  the  so-called  swampbuster 
provision  of  the  farm  bill  last  Con- 
gress, limiting  incentives  for  conver- 
sion of  wetland  areas  for  agricultural 
purposes. 

This  partial  list  of  accomplishments 
in  wetland  conservation  is  commenda- 
ble, yet  I  believe  we  have  not  done 
enough  to  focus  attention  and  re- 
sources on  the  problems  of  coastal 
wetland  loss  and  degradation.  These 
wetlands,  among  the  most  biologically 
productive  ecosystems  on  Earth,  not 
only  suffer  all  of  the  damages  inflicted 
in  inland  wetlands,  they  are  also  sub- 
ject to  erosion,  saltwater  intrusion, 
and  the  gradual  rise  of  the  sea  level. 

The  situation  in  my  home  State  of 
Louisiana  is  particularly  dramatic.  We 
are  losing  approximately  55  square 
miles  of  coastal  wetlands  each  year. 
Scientists  have  estimated  that,  if  the 
situation  is  not  addressed.  Plaque- 
mines Parish,  an  area  with  a  popula- 
tion of  more  than  26.000.  will  disap- 
pear in  the  next  50  years.  In  fact,  a 
report  issued  by  a  group  of  Louisiana's 
coastal  scientists  predicts: 

If  current  trends  continue,  the  ecosystem 
that  supports  the  Nation's  oldest  bilingual 
culture,  as  well  as  25  percent  of  the  Nation's 


fishing  industry,  will  be  destroyed  In  the 
next  century. 

Although  some  of  the  worst  prob- 
lems occMi  in  Louisiana,  other  areas  of 
the  Nation  are  being  hit  hard  as  well. 
By  the  year  2000.  Cormecticut  is  ex- 
pected to  lose  86  percent  of  its  wet- 
lands. San  Francisco  Bay  has  lost  75 
percent  of  its  marshes  and  Tampa  Bay 
has  lost  88  percent  of  its  seagrasses 
and  46  percent  of  its  mangroves. 

It  would  l)e  easy  to  say  that  these 
are  local  problems,  best  addressed  by 
the  States.  But  the  fact  is  the  Federal 
actions  have  often  been  a  major  cause 
of  the  problems  and  the  resources  lost 
are  national  if  not  international  in 
scope.  In  Louisiana's  case,  scientists 
tell  us  that  the  channelization  of  the 
Mississippi  River  is  one  of  the  major 
<»uses  of  the  erosion  of  our  coastal 
wetlands.  Coastal  marshes  are  dynam- 
ic ecosystems,  continually  being  re- 
plenished by  sediment  brought  by 
spring  floods  and  eroded  by  the  waters 
of  the  sea.  By  taming  the  river,  we 
have  deprived  the  coastal  marshes  of 
the  sediment  needed  to  keep  the 
system  in  balance.  The  chaimelization 
of  the  river  not  only  provided  benefits 
to  New  Orleans  and  Baton  Rouge,  but 
also  to  Cairo.  IL.  St.  Louis.  MO.  and 
all  of  the  millions  of  people  who  live 
in  the  41  percent  of  the  country  that 
is  drained  by  the  Mississippi  River. 

The  erosion  problem  has  been  exac- 
erbated by  the  energy  exploration  and 
development  which  is  so  vital  to  our 
national  security.  Canals  dug  through 
the  marshes  for  oil  exploration,  pipe- 
lines, and  support  services  have  not 
only  destroyed  coastal  wetlands,  they 
have  allowed  saltwater  into  marsh 
areas,  killing  the  vegetation  that  liter- 
ally holds  the  land  together.  The 
result  has  Ijeen  an  acceleration  of  the 
natural  erosion  processes. 

The  scope  of  the  problem  demands 
that  we  muster  all  of  our  resources  to 
develop  solutions.  There  are  some.  I 
am  sure,  who  will  say  that  we  need  to 
further  study  the  problem  before  we 
act.  Further  research  will  undoubtedly 
be  a  significant  aspect  of  our  efforts  to 
protect  and  restore  our  coastal  wet- 
lands. But  the  fact  remains  that  we 
have  been  studying  these  areas  for  at 
least  a  decade  and  we  have  already 
learned  much  about  coastal  wetland 
loss.  While  much  remains  to  be 
learned.  I  say  that  we  don't  have  the 
time  to  simply  continue  to  study  but 
not  act  on  the  basis  of  our  current 
Icnowledge.  Wetland  studies  continue 
within  EJPA.  the  Departments  of  Com- 
merce. Agriculture,  and  the  Interior, 
and  in  major  universities  around  the 
Nation.  The  normal  planning  period 
for  a  Corps  of  Engineers  project  can 
extend  up  to  17  years— 17  years.  At  the 
current  rate  of  loss.  Louisiana  will  lose 
935  square  miles  of  wetlands  in  17 
years,  an  area  almost  the  size  of  the 
entire  State  of  Rhode  Island. 
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In  moit  cues,  and  particularly  in 
Tiiw'k<yny.  we  know  the  esaential  as- 
pect! of  the  proUem.  We  also  know 
aome  of  the  things  we  can  do  to  ad- 
drca  the  proUetn.  We  can  divert  more 
treabwater  and  sediment  Into  the 
manhes  to  build  wetlands.  We  can 
provide  sand  to  nourish  barrier  beach- 
ea  and  plant  vegetation  to  help  hold 
the  land  together.  We  can  plug  canals, 
put  in  water  control  structures  and  un- 
dertake other  activities  to  restore 
these  important  areas.  We  Just  have  to 
start. 

That  is  why  I  am  today  introducing 
legislation  to  conserve  the  coastal  wet- 
lands of  the  United  States.  My  legisla- 
tion would  put  the  Corps  of  Etiglneers 
into  the  business  of  restoring  our  Na- 
tion's wetlands.  Under  the  legislation. 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  worlung 
with  the  States,  would  identify  coastal 
wetland  systems  which  have  particular 
value  as  fish  and  wildlife  habitat  or 
for  purposes  of  flood  or  pollution  con- 
trol and  which  are  threatened  with 
erosion  or  other  degradation.  Within 
2V&  years  of  the  passage  of  the  legisla- 
tion, the  Secretary  of  the  Army  would 
devdop  action  plans  for  the  Nation's 
10  most  threatened  coastal  wetland 
systems.  Flans  for  all  threatened 
coastal  wetlands  would  be  required  in 
SVi  years.  In  developing  these  plans. 
the  Secretary  would  work  with  other 
Federal  agencies  that  have  expertise 
and  responsibilities  in  wetland  areas, 
such  as  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service, 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency, 
the  National  Marine  Fisheries  Service. 
and  the  State  coastal  agencies.  The 
plans  would  be  required  to  include 
projects  recommended  by  the  State 
unless  the  Secretary  determined  that 
the  projects  were  not  technically  feasi- 
ble. Once  t^e  plans  were  completed, 
projects  included  in  the  plan  would  be 
funded  on  a  costrsharing  basis,  with 
the  Federal  Government  paying  75 
percent  of  the  costs  and  non-Federal 
interests  paying  25  percent.  During 
the  period  when  the  plans  are  being 
developed,  the  legislation  authorizes 
emergency  actions  to  protect  coastal 
wetlands. 

Protection  of  our  coastal  wetlands 
wiU  not  come  cheaply.  My  legislation 
authorizes  up  to  $30  million  each  year 
to  carry  out  any  completed  plan.  This 
is  not  an  unreasonable  figure  when 
you  consider  what  is  at  stake.  Beside 
the  economic  loss  of  fisheries,  fur 
bearing  MUmaU  and  waterfowl,  we  are 
in  danger  of  losing  much  more.  In 
Louisiana,  and  in  other  areas  as  well, 
wetlands  serve  as  protection  against 
hurricanes.  The  storm  surges  that  hit 
the  coastal  areas  lose  their  strength 
over  the  miles  of  marsh  before  reach- 
ing heavily  populated  areas.  Without 
wetlands,  the  city  of  New  Orleans, 
with  more  than  600,000  people,  faces  a 
very  real  periL  Other  p<v>ulated  areas 
would  be  similarly   threatened   with 


loss  of  life  and  devastating  economic 
impacts. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  learned,  at  a 
very  late  hour,  that  coastal  wetlands 
serve  us  in  many  ways.  We  need  action 
to  protect  them  as  soon  as  possible. 
This  legislation  can  be  an  important 
step  forward.  I  hope  that  the  bill  will 
foeus  attention  on  a  vital  issue,  and 
will  provide  a  catalyst  for  new  discus- 
sion and  action  in  meeting  our  coastal 
weitlands  crises.  I  sincerely  hope  that 
my  fellow  Senators  will  join  me  in 
sponsoring  this  legislation  and  work- 
ing to  restore  our  vanishing  coastal 
wetlands. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  a  section- 
by>section  analysis  of  the  bill  be  print- 
ed in  the  Rbcors, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RacoRD,  as  follows: 

8iction-by-Section  Analysis — Coastal 

j  Wbtlands  Recovery  Act 

I  SECTION  I— SHORT  TITLE 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Coastal 
Wetlands  Recovery  Act." 

SECTION  3 — FINDINGS 

The  Congress  finds  that  coastal  wetlands 
are  of  great  economic  and  ecological  value: 
that  man's  activities  have  accelerated  wet- 
lands loss  and  degradation:  and  that  the 
active  efforts  of  all  levels  of  government  axe 
necessary  to  accomplish  wetlands  recovery. 

SICTION  3— IDENTinCATION  AND  DESIGNATION 
or  THREATENED  COASTAL  WETLANDS 

Within  6  months  of  enactment,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army,  in  consultation  with  other 
federal  and  state  agencies  and  after  consid- 
erfeig  public  comment,  must  identify  threat- 
ened coastal  wetlands  and  designate  the  10 
most  threatened  of  these  wetlands. 

SECTION  4— WETLANDS  ACTION  PLANS 

The  Secretary  must  prepare  a  plan  for 
each  of  the  10  most  threatened  wetlands 
within  2  years  of  making  such  designations 
under  Section  3.  and  within  5  years  for  all 
other  identified  threatened  wetlands. 

Cach  wetland  action  plan  must  define  the 
boundaries  of  the  threatened  wetland,  the 
causes  of  wetland  loss  or  degradation,  the 
specific  actions  to  be  undertaken  for  wet- 
laad  recovery,  a  timetable  for  accomplishing 
specific  actions,  and  respective  financial  and 
other  responsibilities  of  the  coastal  state 
and  the  federal  government  for  plan  imple- 
mentation. The  plan  may  include  such  ac- 
tions as  water  control,  sediment  manipula- 
tion, and  shoreline  restoration.  The  plan 
will  be  developed  in  conjunction  with  the 
state  coastal  agency,  and  will  include  any 
actions  recommended  by  the  state  agency 
lutless  these  actions  are  not  technically  fea- 
sible. 

The  cost  of  implementing  the  plan  will  be 
divided  on  a  75  percent  federal— 25  r»ercent 
non- federal  basis. 

Wetland  action  plans  will  be  periodically 
reviewed  by  the  state  agency  and  the  Secre- 
tary, and  modified  or  terminated  as  mutual- 
ly agreed  upon  by  these  agencies.  Any  plan 
must  be  consistent  with  other  federal  law 
aad  any  applicable  coastal  zone  manage- 
ment plan. 

SECTION  S— DEMONSTRATION  PROJECTS 

During  fiscal  years  1988  and  1989,  the  Sec- 
retary may  carry  out  such  actions  as  neces- 
sary to  meet  emergency  wetland  erosion  or 
degradation  problems  within  one  or  more  of 


the   10  most  threatened  coastal  wetlands 
designated  under  Section  3. 

SECTION  «— ACTHORIZATION  OT 
APPROPRIATIONS 

This  section  authorizes  such  sums  as  nec- 
essary fpr  identification  and  designation  of 
threatened  coastal  wetlands,  and  for  wet- 
land action  plan  preparation.  The  section 
also  autiiorizes  up  to  $30  million  each  year 
to  implement  any  plan,  with  the  stipulation 
that  no  more  than  75  percent  of  the  annual 
and  total  costs  of  carrying  out  the  plan  may 
be  fedenally  funded.  Up  to  $20  million  is  au- 
thorized for  each  of  fiscal  years  1988  and 
1989  to  carry  out  demonstration  projects. 

SECTION  7— DEFINITIONS 

This  section  defines  coastal  wetlands  and 
other  necessary  terminology.* 


dent,  Mr.  President,  that  during  this 
Congress  we  can  continue,  with  bipar- 
tisan support,  to  make  progress  on  leg- 
islation to  resolve  these  critical  eco- 
nomic regulatory  issues  that  now  serve 
to  constrain  the  energy  productivity  of 
the  United  States. 


Ely  Mr.  McCLURE  (by  request): 
S.  656.  A  bill  to  remove  the  burden 
of  economic  regulation  from  natural 
gas  transportation  and  use,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

ENERGY  PRODUCTIVITY  AND  REVITALIZATION 
ACT 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  introduce,  by  request,  the  Energy 
Productivity  and  Revitalization  Act  of 
1987.  This  measure  consists  of  the 
energy  provisions  from  the  President's 
competitive  initiative,  S.  539,  the 
Trade,  Employment  and  Productivity 
Act  of  1987,  which  was  introduced  on 
February  19. 

This, measure  contains  provisions  in- 
tended to  remove  the  burden  from 
economic  regulation  of  the  transporta- 
tion and  use  of  natural  gas.  In  particu- 
lar, the  bill  provides  open  access  for 
the  transportation  of  natural  gas 
through  open  access  carriage.  The  bill 
also  provides  for  removal  of  Federal 
price  controls  on  the  first  sales  of  nat- 
ural gas  and  for  the  repeal  of  the  regu- 
lation of  certain  nonprice  aspects  of 
such  s^es. 

In  addition,  the  measure  repeals  cer- 
tain reetrictions  on  natural  gas  and  pe- 
troleum use  under  the  Fuel  Use  Act, 
as  well  as  the  incremental  natural  gas 
pricing  provisions  in  title  II  of  the 
Natural  Gas  Policy  Act. 

Mr.  President,  since  1981,  these 
issues  have  received  extensive  legisla- 
tive attention  by  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources.  During 
the  98th  and  99th  Congresses,  exten- 
sive oversight  and  legislative  hearings 
have  been  held  by  the  full  committee 
and  the  Subcommittee  on  Energy  Reg- 
ulation and  Conservation  on  similar 
proposals  from  this  administration 
and  from  Members,  including  Chair- 
man ^OHKSTOH  and  Senators  Binga- 

MAN,    BOREN,    BRADLTT,    BUMPERS,    DO- 

ifENict,  Gramm.  Hecht,  Long,  Nickles, 
and  others. 

In  the  closing  days  of  the  last  Con- 
gress, Just  prior  to  adjournment,  sever- 
al bukness  meetings  were  held  by  the 
Committee  on  Legislation  with  both 
similar  and  identical  provisions  to 
those  I  introduce  today.  I  am  confi- 


By  Mr.  KENNEDY  (for  himself. 
Mr.  Thurmond,  Mr.  Burdick, 
Mr.  Pell,  Mr.  Inouye,  Mr.  Hol- 
LiNGS,  Mr.  Packwood,  Mr. 
Weicker,  Mr.  Chiles,  Mr. 
Stafford,  Mr.  Nunn,  Mr. 
McClure,  Mr.  Domenici,  Mr. 
Glenn,  Mr.  Pord,  Mr.  Bump- 
ers, Mr.  Leahy,  Mr.  Danforth, 
Mr.  ZoRiNSKY,  Mr.  Metz- 
ENBAUM,  Mr.  Chafee,  Mr. 
RiEGLE,  Mr.  Matsunaga,  Mr. 
Heinz,  Mr.  Moynihan,  Mr. 
DeConcini,  Mr.  Durenberger, 
Mr.  Boschwitz,  Mr.  Arm- 
strong. Mr.  Cohen,  Mr.  Exon, 
Mr.  BoREN,  Mr.  Levin,  Mr. 
Bradley,  Mr.  Heflin,  Mr.  Hum- 
phrey, Mr.  Mitchell,  Mr. 
DoDD,  Mr.  Kasten,  Mr. 
D'Amato,  Mr.  Specter,  Mr. 
Dixon,  Mr.  Trible,  Mr. 
Wilson,  Mr.  Lautenberg,  Mr. 
Simon,  Mr.  Gore,  Mr.  Kerry, 
Mr.  Rockefeller,  Mr.  Sanford, 
Mr.  Adams,  Mr.  Wirth,  Mr. 
Fowler,  Mr.  Shelby,  Mr. 
Daschle,  Mr.  McCain,  and  Mr. 
Reid): 
S.J.  Res.  74.  A  joint  resolution  to 
designate  the  month  of  May  1987  as 
"National  Cancer  Institute  Month";  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

NATIONAL  CANCER  INSTITUTE  MONTH 

•  Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  introduce  a  congressional  joint 
resolution  designating  the  month  of 
May  1987  as  "National  Csuicer  Insti- 
tute Month." 

This  year,  the  National  Cancer  Insti- 
tute [NCI]  will  be  50  years  old.  During 
May  of  this  year  a  number  of  com- 
memorative ceremonies  will  be  held  re- 
garding this  historical  landmark.  All 
of  us  know  of  the  remarkable  research 
advances  over  the  last  several  years 
and  it  is  useful  to  recollect  that  for 
half  a  century  we  in  the  Senate  have 
supported  the  efforts  of  this  institute 
to  deal  with  the  scourge  of  cancer.  We 
reaffirmed  our  support  in  the  National 
Cancer  Act  of  1971,  which  I  was 
pleased  to  sponsor  in  the  Senate,  and 
again  in  our  four  subsequent  reauthor- 
izations of  NCI. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  that  my  long- 
time friend  and  colleague,  the  Honora- 
ble Claude  Pepper,  has  introduced 
companion  legislation  in  the  House  of 
Representatives.  He  was  a  sponsor  of 
the  original  legislation  establishing 
NCI  50  years  ago. 

Bfir.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  joint  resolution  be  print- 
ed in  the  Rbcord. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
S.J.  Res.  74 

Whereas  In  1937  the  "National  Cancer  In- 
stitute" was  created  by  law. 

Whereas  the  intent  of  Congress  in  enact- 
ing legislation  in  1937  was  to  initiate  a  new. 
high  priority,  highly  visible,  national  pro- 
gram for  the  conquest  of  cancer. 

Whereas  Congress  continue  to  stress  the 
importance  of  the  National  Cancer  Institute 
through  the  creation  of  the  1971  National 
Cancer  Act  and  its  1974.  1978.  1982.  and 
1986  reauthorizations. 

Whereas  the  National  Cancer  Institute 
represents  a  unique  structure  for  a  coherent 
and  systematic  attack  on  the  vastly  complex 
problems  of  cancer  through  the  National 
Cancer  Institute, 

Whereas  the  National  Cancer  Institute 
created  a  network  of  cancer  centers  that  has 
increased  from  three  before  1971  to  59  in 
1986,  thus  providing  the  Nation  with  an  in- 
valuable national  resource  for  cancer  re- 
search, treatment,  control,  prevention,  and 
training. 

Whereas  recombinant  DNA  techniques 
and  monoclonal  antibody  technologies  has 
contributed  so  much  to  discovering  the  blue- 
print of  cancer  and  now  hold  enormous 
promise  for  rapidly  diagnosing  and  charac- 
terizing tumors  and  for  treating  patients. 

Whereas  cancer  research  scientists  sup- 
ported by  the  National  Cancer  Program 
funded  by  the  National  Cancer  Institute  de- 
tennined  the  function  of  a  normal  human 
oncogene,  and  are  elucidating  the  role  of  on- 
cogene products  in  cancer,  discovered  the 
structure  of  the  T-cell  receptor,  demonstrat- 
ed the  role  of  viruses  in  the  causation  of 
cancer,  discovered  that  the  virus  HTLV-III 
is  the  cause  of  AIDS,  showing  that  funda- 
mental research  in  cancer  biology  forms  the 
underpinnings  for  all  other  cancer  research 
programs. 

Whereas  it  has  been  shown  that  systemic 
therapies,  largely  developed  through  clini- 
cal trials,  can  cure  cancer  with  more  than  50 
per  centum  of  patients  potentially  curable 
and  numerous  cancers  now  have  five-year 
survival  rates  over  75  per  centum  such  as 
thyroid,  endometrium,  melanoma,  breast, 
bladder,  Hodgkin's  disease,  and  prostate  and 
with  children's  five-year  cancer  survival 
rates  reaching  an  all-time  high  of  60  per 
centum. 

Whereas  progress  continues  in  under- 
standing and  planning  strategies  to  Inter- 
fere with  cancer  metastasis  and  overcome 
drug  resistance. 

Whereas  collaboration  between  surgery, 
radiation  therapy,  chemotherapy,  and  ther- 
apy with  biological  response  modifiers  has 
greatly  improved  the  outcome  for  cancer  pa- 
tients, allowing  for  less  radical  surgery  by 
utilizing  adjuvant  radiation  and  new  success 
in  hard-to-treat  tumors  through  improved 
chemotherapy, 

Whereas  the  National  Cancer  Institute 
has  mounted  a  major  program  of  research 
on  cancer  prevention  which  serves  as  the 
basis  for  a  prevention  awareness  program 
stressing  what  individuals  can  do  to  lower 
personal  cancer  risk  by  modifying  lifestyle 
factors  such  as  diet,  and 

Whereas  the  National  Cancer  Act  has  fos- 
tered the  transfer  of  information  from  basic 
research  to  the  patient's  bedside,  while 
strengthening  a  network  that  links  basic  sci- 
ence laboratories,  cancer  centers,  coopera- 
tive groups  of  clinical  researchers,  commu- 
nity oncologists,  practicing  physicians,  and 
nurse  oncologists,  and  facilitate  the  applica- 


tion of  the  results  of  research:  Now,  there- 
fore, be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  month  of 
May.  1987  is  designated  as  "National  Cancer 
Institute  Month",  and  the  President  of  the 
United  States  is  authorized  and  requested  to 
issue  a  proclamation  calling  upon  the  people 
of  the  United  States  and  all  appropriate 
Government  agencies  to  observe  the  month 
with  appropriate  programs  and  activities.* 

By  Mr.  THURMOND: 
S.J.  Res.  75.  A  joint  resolution  to 
designate  the  week  of  August  2.  1987, 
through  August  8,  1987,  as  "National 
Podiatric  Medicine  Week";  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

NATIONAL  PODIATRIC  MEDICINE  WEEK 

•  Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  pleased  to  introduce  today  a  reso- 
lution designating  the  week  of  August 
2-8,  1987,  as  National  Podiatric  Medi- 
cine Week. 

It  is  appropriate,  Mr.  President, 
during  this  year  of  the  75th  anniversa- 
ry of  the  American  Podiatric  Medical 
Association  [APMA],  to  briefly  recall 
the  history  of  podiatric  medicine. 

Although  this  branch  of  medicine 
may  l>e  traced  to  ancient  Egypt  and 
Greece,  it  was  not  until  the  18th  cen- 
tury that  individuals  who  specialized 
in  foot  care  were  generally  called  chi- 
ropodists. £>avid  Low,  an  Englishman, 
first  used  the  term  in  1785  in  his  text 
dealing  with  the  causes  of  corns, 
warts,  bunions,  and  other  painful  foot 
problems.  Foot  specialists  in  the 
United  States  began  to  gain  accept- 
ance in  the  1830's,  when  so-called 
'"com  doctors"  started  to  make  rounds 
in  the  larger  Eastern  cities. 

The  number  of  chiropodists  and  the 
practice  of  chiropody  grew  after  the 
Civil  War,  but  the  profession  was 
largely  uncontrolled.  There  were  no  li- 
censing laws,  no  professional  organiza- 
tions, and  no  specialized  schools. 

The  year  1912  saw  the  formation  of 
the  National  Association  of  Chiropo- 
dists, and  it  inunediately  liegan  to  de- 
velop State  regulations  for  the  profes- 
sion. An  official  professional  journal 
was  initiated,  and  the  first  school  of 
chiropody  was  opened  in  New  York 
City. 

By  World  War  I,  chiropody  had  pro- 
gressed from  an  unorganized  aggre- 
gate of  barbers,  shoemakers,  shoe 
salesmen,  hairdressers,  and  masseurs, 
to  at  least  a  partially  organized  profes- 
sion. 

In  1958,  the  National  Association  of 
Chiropodists  became  the  American  Po- 
diatry Association,  whose  name  again 
changed  in  1984  to  the  American  Po- 
diatric Medical  Association. 

The  foot  health  specialist  in  1987 
differs  vastly  from  his  forebears  lx>th 
in  education  and  professional  sldlls. 
Ninety  percent  of  the  men  and  women 
who  today  attend  one  of  the  seven  col- 
leges of  podiatric  medicine  possess 
baccaulaureate     or     higher     degrees. 
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of  the  United  States  to  observe  such  week 
with  appropriate  ceremonies  and  activities.* 


Washington  [Mr.  Adams]  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  109,  a  bill  to  permit 


S.  347 

At  the  request  of  Mr. 
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Each  must  also  successfully  complete 
the  Medical  College  Admission  Test 
(M CAT]  prior  to  being  accepted  at  one 
of  the  pediatric  colleges.  Next  comes  a 
rigorous  4-jrear  program  of  studies 
leading  to  the  degree  of  doctor  of  pe- 
diatric medicine.  For  most  graduates, 
post  doctoral  residency  training  of  1.  2. 
or  3  years  is  pursued  to  further  sharp- 
en their  medical  and  surgical  skills. 

Pediatric  medicine  has  witnessed  tre- 
mendous growth  and  progress  over  the 
past  75  years.  This  has  resulted,  most 
importantly.  In  the  planning  for  and 
delivery  of  much  improved  quality 
foot  care  to  those  in  need. 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  Join  me  in  cosponsorlng  this  resolu- 
tion.* 

By  Mr.  QUATLE  (for  himself. 
Bir.  Hatch,  Mr.  Dxiiienberger, 
Mr.  DoMBnci,  Mr.  Cochran, 
Mr.  THURjfOHD,  Mr.  Pressler, 
Mr.  Orasssly.  Mr.  Kennedy, 
Mr.  Bradley,  Mr.  Pell,  Ms. 
MiKULSKi.  Mr.  Riegle,  Mr. 
Red.    Mr.    Kerry,    and    Mr. 

DASCHLE): 

SJ.  Res.  76.  A  Joint  resolution  to 
designate  the  week  of  October  4,  1987, 
through  October  10,  1987  as  "Mental 
Illness  Awareness  Week";  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

MXMTAI.  ILURSS  AWARKIfKSS  WEEK 

•  Mr.  QUAYLE.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  a  number  of  my  colleagues 
and  myself.  I  am  introducing  a  joint 
resolution  to  authorize  the  President 
to  issue  a  proclamation  designating 
the  week  of  October  4-10,  1987. 
"Mental  Illness  Awareness  Week." 

The  purposes  of  this  resolution  is  to 
focus  public  attention  on  concerns  sur- 
rounding and  advances  in  treating 
mental  Illness.  Mental  illness  is  a  prob- 
lem of  grave  concern  and  consequence 
in  our  society,  though  it  is  commonly 
and  unnecessarily  feared  and  misun- 
derstood. Currently,  31,  to  41  million 
Americans  suffer  from  clearly  diagnos- 
able  mental  disorders  involving  signif- 
icant disability  with  respect  to  employ- 
ment, attendance  at  school,  or  inde- 
pendent living.  As  many  as  12  million 
children  suffer  from  mental  illness, 
which  impairs  vital  developmental  and 
maturational  processes.  The  elderly 
are  also  particularly  vulnerable  to 
mental  illness.  More  than  10  million 
Americans  are  disabled  for  long  peri- 
ods of  time  by  schizophrenia,  manic 
depressive  disorder  and  major  depres- 
sion. It  is  estimated  that  between  30 
and  50  percent  of  the  homeless  suffer 
serious,  chronic  forms  of  mental  Ul- 
ness.  I>rug.  alcohol  and  mental  disor- 
ders affect  almost  19  percent  of  Ameri- 
can adults  in  any  six-month  period.  Al- 
though mental-disorder  deaths  are  es- 
timated to  be  33.000.  with  suicide  ac- 
counting for  at  least  29.000,  the  real 
number  is  thought  to  be  at  least  three 
times  hli^er.  All  told,  mental  illness 
costs  our  Nation  $106,200  million  an- 


nually in   health  care  expenses  and 
lost  productivity. 

Regrettably,  fear  and  misunder- 
standing of  mental  illness  still  pervade 
the  Nation.  Often  the  mentally  ill  are 
portrayed  as  being  morally  weak,  and 
not  suffering  from  a  condition  accept- 
ed as  a  disease.  Those  afflicted,  be- 
cause of  the  dual  nature  of  their  pre- 
dicament, their  illness,  and  their 
shame  often  do  not  seek  help.  Gradu- 
sdly,  families  of  mentally  ill  citizens 
and  those  persons  themselves  have 
begun  to  join  self-help  groups  seeking 
to  combat  the  unfair  stigma  of  the  dis- 
eases, to  support  greater  national  in- 
vestment in  research,  and  to  advocate 
for  an  adequate  continuum  of  care 
from  hospital  to  community. 

Miental  illness  is  an  increasingly  cur- 
able disability  with  excellent  prospects 
for  amelioration  and  recovery  when 
properly  recognized  and  treated.  Re- 
covery from  psychiatric  problems  is 
not  only  possible,  but  probable.  About 
two.thirds  of  all  mentally  ill  patients 
show  significant  signs  of  recovery  with 
their  initial  treatment.  Much  of  the 
progress  in  the  treatment  can  be  at- 
tributed to  research  in  recent  decades. 
This  research  has  led  to  a  wide  array 
of  new  and  more  effective  modalities 
of  treatment— pharmacological,  behav- 
ioral, psychosocial— for  some  of  the 
most  incapacitating  forms  of  mental 
illness— including  schizophrenia, 

major  affective  disorders,  phobias,  and 
panic  disorders. 

Mental  health  treatment  provides  a 
very  effective  cost-containment  tool 
because  treatment  can  result  in  re- 
duced utilization  of  more  costly  medi- 
cal hospital,  medical  and  surgical  serv- 
ices. A  study  by  the  National  Institute 
of  Mental  Health  found  that  utiliza- 
tion of  medical  and  surgical  services 
dropped  anywhere  from  5  to  85  per- 
cent following  psychiatric  care. 

This  joint  resolution  is  inspired  and 
dedicated  to  such  groups  as  the  Ameri- 
can Psychiatric  Association  [APA] 
whQse  members  conduct  research  for 
the  treatment  of  mental  illness  and 
treat  those  suffering  from  the  disease. 
Medical  s[>ecialty  societies  like  the 
APA,  which  itself  represents  29,000 
psychiatrists  nationwide,  stand  at  the 
center  of  efforts  to  bring  mental  ill- 
ness under  control.  The  APA  and  its 
membership  believe  that  only  through 
the  understanding  of  the  causes  of 
mental  illness  and  the  knowledge  of 
available  treatment  and  successful 
cures  will  the  fear  and  misunderstand- 
ing of  this  disease  diminish  with 
people  then  seeking  timely  and  appro- 
priate care. 

Mental  illness  is  an  increasingly 
treatable  disease;  it  is  worthy  of  our 
attention  and  concern.  I  urge  support 
and  passage  of  this  important  resolu- 
tion. 

I  ask  that  the  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 76  be  printed  in  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
S.J.  Res.  76 

WhereaE  mental  Illness  is  a  problem  of 
grave  concern  and  consequence  In  American 
society,  though  one  widely  but  unnecessar- 
ily feared  and  misunderstood: 

Whereac  thirty-one  to  forty-one  million 
AmericanE  annually  suffer  from  clearly 
diagnosalile  mental  disorders  involving  sig- 
nificant disability  with  respect  to  employ- 
ment, attendance  at  school,  or  independent 
living; 

Whereais  more  than  ten  million  Americans 
are  disabled  for  long  periods  of  time  by 
schizophnenia,  manic  depressive  disorder, 
and  major  depression: 

Whereas  between  30  and  50  per  centum  of 
the  homsless  suffer  serious,  chronic  forms 
of  mental  illness: 

Whereas  alcohol,  drug,  and  mental  disor- 
ders affect  almost  19  per  centum  of  Ameri- 
can adults  in  any  six-month  period: 

Whereas  mental  illness  in  at  least  twelve 
million  children  interferes  with  vital  devel- 
opment and  maturational  processes: 

Whereas  mental  disorder-related  deaths 
are  estin»ted  to  be  thirty-three  thousand, 
with  suicide  accounting  for  at  least  twenty- 
nine  thousand,  although  the  real  number  is 
thought  to  be  at  least  three  times  higher: 

Whereas  our  growing  population  of  the  el- 
derly is  particularly  vulnerable  to  mental  ill- 
ness: 

Whereas  mental  disorders  result  in  stag- 
gering coets  to  society,  totalling  an  estimat- 
ed $106,200,000,000  in  direct  treatment  and 
support  and  indirect  costs  to  society,  includ- 
ing lost  productivity: 

Whereas  mental  illness  is  increasingly  a 
treatable  disability  with  excellent  prospects 
for  amelioration  and  recovery  when  proper- 
ly recognized: 

Whereas  families  of  mentally  ill  citizens 
and  those  persons  themselves  have  begun  to 
join  self-help  groups  seeking  to  combat  the 
unfair  sCigma  of  the  diseases,  to  sup[>ort 
greater  national  investment  in  research,  and 
to  advocate  for  an  adequate  continuum  of 
care  from  hospital  to  community; 

Whereas  in  recent  years  there  have  been 
unprecedented  major  research  develop- 
ments bringing  new  methods  and  technolo- 
gy to  the  sophisticated  and  objective  study 
of  the  functioning  of  the  brain  and  its  link- 
ages to  both  normal  and  abnormal  behavior: 

Whereas  research  in  recent  decades  has 
led  to  a  Wide  array  of  new  and  more  effec- 
tive modalities  of  treatment  (both  somatic 
and  psychosocial)  for  some  of  the  most  inca- 
pacitating forms  of  mental  illness  ( including 
schizophrenia,  major  affective  disorders, 
phobias,  and  phobic  disorders): 

Whereas  appropriate  treatment  of  mental 
illness  has  been  demonstrated  to  be  cost  ef- 
fective in  terms  of  restored  productivity,  re- 
duced utilization  of  other  health  services, 
and  lessened  social  dependence:  and 

Whereas  recent  and  unparalleled  growth 
in  scientific  knowledge  about  mental  illness 
has  generated  the  current  emergence  of  a 
new  threshold  of  opportunity  for  future  re- 
search advances  and  fruitful  application  to 
specific  clinical  problems:  Now,  therefore, 

belt 

Resolvtd  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 

in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  week  be- 

giiuiing  on  October  4,  1987,  is  designated  as 

"Mental  Illness  Awareness  Week",  and  the 

President   is  authorized  and  requested   to 

issue  a  proclamation  calling  upon  the  people 


of  the  United  States  to  observe  such  week 
with  appropriate  ceremonies  and  activities.* 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

8.  2 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Boren,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Montana 
[Mr.  Baucus],  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land [Mr.  SarbanesI,  and  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Daschle] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  2,  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Federal  Election  Cam- 
paign Act  of  1971  to  provide  for  volun- 
tary system  of  spending  limits  and 
partial  public  financing  of  Senate  gen- 
eral election  campaigns,  to  limit  con- 
tributions by  multicandidate  political 
conunittees.  and  lor  other  purposes. 

S.  10 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cranston,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Burdick],  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Conrad],  and 
the  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr.  Mitch- 
ell] were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  10, 
a  biU  to  amend  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  to  improve  emergency 
medical  services  and  trauma  care,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

S.  11 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cranston,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  Bttmpers]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor  of  S.  11,  a  bill  to  amend  title  38, 
United  States  Code,  to  establish  cer- 
tain procedures  for  the  adjudication  of 
claiins  for  benefits  under  laws  adminis- 
tered by  the  Veterans'  Administration; 
to  apply  the  provisions  of  section  553 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  to  rule- 
making procedures  of  the  Veterans' 
Administration;  to  provide  for  judicial 
review  of  certain  final  decisions  of  Ad- 
ministrator of  Veterans'  Affairs;  to 
provide  for  the  payment  of  reasonable 
fees  to  attorneys  for  rendering  legal 
representation  to  individual  claiming 
benefits  under  laws  administered  by 
the  Veterans'  Administration;  and  for 
other  purposes. 

S.  39 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Moynihan,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Lttgar]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  39,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  make  the  ex- 
clusion from  gross  income  of  amounts 
paid  for  employee  educational  assist- 
ance permanent. 

S.  85 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Johnston,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Arlcansas 
[Mr.  Pryor]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  85,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Power- 
plant  and  Industrial  Fuel  Use  Act  of 
1978  to  repeal  the  end  use  constraints 
on  natural  gas,  and  to  amend  the  Nat- 
\xral  Gas  Policy  Act  of  1978  to  repeal 
the  incremental  pricing  requirements. 

S.  109 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Inouye,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.   Gore],   and   the   Senator   from 


Washington  [Mr.  Adams]  were  added 
as  cost>onsors  of  S.  109,  a  bill  to  permit 
the  naturalization  of  certain  Filipino 
war  veterans. 

S.  187 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Melcher,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr. 
Inocye]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  187,  a  bill  to  provide  for  the  protec- 
tion of  Native  American  rights  for  the 
remains  of  their  dead  and  sacred  arti- 
facts, and  for  the  creation  of  Native 
American  cultural  museums. 

S.  243 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dixon,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  Kerry],  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  [Mr.  DeConcini],  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Kasten],  and  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Bur- 
dick] were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S. 
243,  a  bill  to  amend  United  States 
Housing  Act  of  1937  to  permit  tenant 
management  of  public  housing. 

S.  260 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  THrnuioND,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Graham]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  260,  a  bill  to  reform  proce- 
dures for  coUateral  review  of  criminal 
judgments,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  271 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Humphrey,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
[Mr.  Zorinsky],  and  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  Lugar]  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  271,  a  bill  to  amend  sec- 
tion 1001  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act  to  permit  family  planning  projects 
to  offer  adoption  services. 

S.  308 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cochran,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  McConnell]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  308,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1949  to  provide 
certain  agricultural  program  adjust- 
ments for  soybeans,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

S.  332 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DeConcini, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington [Mr.  Adams]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  332,  a  bill  to  provide  for 
a  General  Accounting  Office  investiga- 
tion and  report  on  conditions  of  dis- 
placed Salvadorans,  to  provide  certain 
rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  of  the  Senate  with  respect  to 
review  of  the  report,  to  provide  for  the 
temporary  stay  of  detention  and  de- 
portation of  certain  Salvadorans,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

S.  338 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  D'Amato,  his 
name  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
338.  a  bill  to  allow  homeowners  to 
deduct  the  full  amount  of  prepaid  in- 
terest paid  in  connection  with  the  refi- 
nancing of  their  principal  residence 
for  the  taxable  year  in  which  paid. 


S.  347 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Sasser,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  Kennedy]  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  347,  a  bill  to  amend 
chapter  171  of  title  28,  United  States 
Code,  to  allow  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  to  sue  the  United  States  for 
damages  for  certain  injuries  caused  by 
improper  medical  care  provided  during 
peacetime. 

S.  3S0 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Durenberger, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Virgin- 
ia [Mr.  Trible]  and  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  [Mr.  DeConcini]  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  350,  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1986  to  extend 
for  1  year  the  waiver  of  estimated  pen- 
alties for  underpayments  by  individ- 
uals attributable  to  such  act. 

S.  42B 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Durenberger, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Oklaho- 
ma [Mr.  NicKLEs]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  429,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Tax  Reform  Act  of  1986  to  delay  for  2 
years  the  exception  for  certain  techni- 
cal personnel  from  certain  rules  for 
determining  whether  an  individual  is 
an  employee  or  independent  contrac- 
tor for  employment  tax  purposes. 

S.  444 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  BoscHwrrz, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  BurdickI  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  444,  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986  to 
retain  a  capital  gains  tax  differential, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  451 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  MATSxnfAGA. 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Burdick]  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  451,  a  bill  to  require 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  con- 
duct a  study  to  determine  the  appro- 
priate minimum  altitude  for  aircraft 
flying  over  national  park  system  units. 

S.  453 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Murkowski, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana [Mr.  Melcher]  and  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pell]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  453,  a  bill  to 
amend  title  38,  United  States  Code, 
and  the  Veterans'  Dioxin  and  Radi- 
ation Exposure  Compensation  Stand- 
ards Act  to  improve  the  standards  for 
determining  whether  a  radiation-relat- 
ed disease  Is  service-connected,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

S.  457 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Symms,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Garn]  and  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  Trible]  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  S.  457,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Tax 
Reform  Act  of  1986  to  delay  for  I  year 
an  increase  from  80  to  90  percent  in 
the  current  year  liability  for  estimated 
tax  payments  by  individuals,  and  for 
other  purposes. 
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S.41S 

At  tbe  request  of  Mr.  Cranston,  the 
naase  of  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
[Mr.  WncKBt]  wu  added  as  a  cospon- 
aor  of  S.  472.  a  biU  to  provide  for  a 
mutual,  simultaneous,  and  verifiable 
m<wtorium  on  the  testing  of  nuclear 
wmrheads. 

S.  B14 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kinnkdt,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Hatch]  and  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington [Mr.  AoAiis]  were  added  as  co- 
mmnaors  of  S.  514.  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Job  Trminlne  Act  to  establish  an  Incen- 
tive bonus  for  the  successful  place- 
ment of  certain  employable  dependent 
Individuals,  to  provide  targeting  of  as- 
sistanoe  from  certain  carryover  funds 
for  such  individuals,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

S.  B15 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Zorinskt,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Conrad],  the  Senator 
frran  Oklahoma  [Bfr.  Nickles],  and 
the  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr. 
BA0CUS]  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
S.  515.  a  bill  to  provide  equitable  treat- 
ment under  the  highly-erodible  land 
ccmservation  provisions  of  the  Food 
Security  Act  of  1985  to  farmers  who 
produced  alfalfa  and  other  multiyear 
grasses  and  legumes  in  a  rotation  prac- 
tice dxiring  each  of  the  years  1981 
through  1985. 

s.  sas 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McConnell. 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky [Mr.  FoRo]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  525.  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Food  Seciuity  Act  of  1985  to  stream- 
line the  procedure  for  use  of  conserva- 
tion plans  to  comply  with  the  prohibi- 
tion on  production  on  highly  erodible 
lands,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  S30 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Heinz,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
[Mr.  Dole],  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  Chafee],  and  the  Senator 
from  Touisiana  [Mr.  Breaux]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  530,  a  bill  to 
delay  for  1  year  the  changes  made  by 
the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1986  in  the 
taxable  years  of  certain  entities,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

S.  563 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Weicker,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Breaux].  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  [Mr.  Matsxtnaga],  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Inoute]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  562,  a  bill  to 
establish  the  National  Marine  Policy 
Commission,  and  for  other  purposes. 

s.  S«8 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hatch,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  Thurmond]  was  added  as  a 
ooBBOtmoT  of  S.  568.  a  bill  to  protect 
patent  owners  from  importation  into 
the  I7nited  States  of  goods  made  over- 


seas by  use  of  a  United  States  patent- 
ed process. 

S.  SOT 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cranston,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Bingaman],  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Bond],  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  San- 
poRD],  the  Senator  from  Washington 
[Mr.  Adams],  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Oraham],  the  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Moynihan],  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois  [Mr.  Simon]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  607,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  National  Housing  Act  to 
limit  the  fees  that  may  be  charged  by 
the  Government  National  Mortgage 
Association  for  the  guaranty  of  mort- 
gage-baclted  securities. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  1 3 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Svmms,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Haich]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  13,  a  joint  res- 
olution proposing  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
with  respect  to  the  English  language. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  14 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Helms,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  DeConcini]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  14, 
a  Joint  resolution  to  designate  the 
third  week  of  June  of  each  year  as 
"National  Dairy  Goat  Awareness 
Week." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  2 1 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hollings,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  Chafee],  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  [Mr.  DeConcini],  and  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  John- 
STOH]  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  21,  a  joint  res- 
olution proposing  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
relative  to  contributions  and  expendi- 
tures Intended  to  affect  congressional, 
and  presidential  elections. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  39 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Simon,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  Chafee],  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  [Mr.  McCain],  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Daschle], 
and  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Proxmire]  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  39,  a  joint 
resolution  to  provide  for  the  designa- 
tion of  the  69th  anniversary  of  the  re- 
newal of  Lithuanian  independence, 
February  16,  1987,  as  "Lithuanian  In- 
dependence Day." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  43 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cranston,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
[USt.  Sarbanes]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  43,  a 
joint  resolution  designating  April  24, 
1987,  as  "National  Day  of  Remem- 
brance for  the  Victims  of  the  Armeni- 
an Genocide." 
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At  the  request  of  Mr.  D'Amato,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
METZEN9AUM]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  45,  a 
joint  resolution  to  designate  the  week 
of  AprU  26,  1987,  through  May  2,  1987. 
as  "Hemochromatosis  Awareness 
Week." 

SNATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  47 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cranston,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  BoscHwiTz],  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Breaux],  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Cochran],  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Dole],  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
HotLiNOs],  and  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  (Mr.  Inouye]  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
47,  a  joint  resolution  to  designate  "Na- 
tional POW  Recognition  Day." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  49 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
[Mr.  Wallop],  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama [Mr.  Heflin],  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  [Mr.  Conrad],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dixon],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  [Mr.  DeConcini], 
the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Gramm], 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
Bumpers],  and  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Levin]  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
49,  a  joint  resolution  to  designate  Sep- 
tember 18,  1987,  as  "National  POW/ 
MIA  Recognition  Day." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  53 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cranston,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
[Mr.  Ihouye],  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Chafee],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio  [Mr.  Metzenbaum],  and 
the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
MoyniRan]  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  53,  a  joint 
resolution  to  designate  the  period 
commencing  November  22,  1987,  and 
ending  November  28,  1987,  as  "Ameri- 
can Indian  Week." 

Senate  joint  resolution  54 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Baucus,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Burdick]  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
54,  a  joint  resolution  to  provide  for 
timely  issuance  of  grants  and  loans  by 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
under  the  Asbestos  School  Hazard 
Abatement  Act  of  1984  to  ensure  that 
eligible  local  educational  agencies  can 
complete  asbestos  abatement  work  in 
school  buildings  during  the  1987 
summer  school  recess. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  59 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thxtrmond,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  Boschwitz],  the  Senator  from 
Maine  [Mr.  Mitchell],  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Cochran] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  59,  a  joint  resolution 


to  designate  the  month  of  May  1987  as 
"National  Foster  Care  Month." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  63 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bradley,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Bentsen],  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
[Mr.  BiDEN],  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa [Mr.  BoREN],  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Boschwitz],  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Conrad], 
the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
D'Amato],  the  Senator  from  Minneso- 
ta [Mr.  DuRENBERGER],  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Glenn],  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  Heflin],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kenne- 
dy], and  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  LuGAR]  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  63,  a  joint 
resolution  to  designate  March  21,  1987 
as  "Afghanistan  Day." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  64 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Chiles,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Sanford],  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Inouye],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois  [Mr.  Simon],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Stennis], 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Levin],  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Lautenberg],  the  Senator  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Moynihan],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Zorinsky], 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Nunn], 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
Rollings],  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut [Mr.  DoDD],  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore],  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Metzenbaum],  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
Rockefeller],  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pell],  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kerry],  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
Pressler],  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
[Mr.  McClure],  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  [Mr.  Murkowski],  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  [Mr.  Warner],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Indiana  [Mr.  Quayle],  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Arm- 
strong], the  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr. 
Cohen],  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
[Mr.  HechtI,  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Specter],  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  [Mr.  Trible],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Simpson],  the 
Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Hatch],  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Coch- 
ran], the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Grassley],  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  LuGAH],  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin [Mr.  Kasten],  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  [Mr.  Roth],  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Domenici], 
and  the  Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
Cranston]  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  64,  a  joint 
resolution  to  designate  May  1987,  as 
"Older  Americans  Month." 

SENATE  joint  RESOLUTION  66 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Burdick,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  Stennis],  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska [Mr.  Exon],  the  Senator  from 


New  Jersey  [Mr.  Bradley],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Cochran], 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
DeConcini],  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
[Mr.  Inouye],  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land [Mr.  Sarbanes],  and  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  [Mr.  Trible]  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 66,  a  joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  of  November  22  through  No- 
vember 28,  1987,  as  "National  Family 
Week." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  69 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Simon,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut [Mr.  Weicker],  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  [Mr.  Cochran],  and  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  John- 
ston] were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  69,  a  joint  res- 
olution to  designate  the  week  begin- 
ning April  20,  1987.  as  "World  Popula- 
tion Awareness  Week." 

SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  6 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Humphrey,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  Stennis]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution 
6,  a  concurrent  resolution  expressing 
the  sense  of  the  Congress  with  respect 
to  the  denial  of  health  insurance  cov- 
erage for  disabled  adopted  children. 

SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  7 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Murkowski. 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Bingaman],  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Burdick], 
and  the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Lugar]  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Concvurent  Resolution  7,  a 
concurrent  resolution  to  express  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  regarding  its  op- 
position to  reductions  in  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration funding  levels  to  pay  for 
health  care  for  certain  categories  of  el- 
igible veterans. 

SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  9 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Gramm]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  9,  a 
concurrent  resolution  to  provide  for 
the  display  of  the  National  League  of 
Families  POW/MIA  flag  in  the  Cap- 
itol Rotunda. 

SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  1 1 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Simon,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  California 
[Mr.  Cranston]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 11,  a  conciurent  resolution  calling 
for  the  release  of  Reverend 
Tshenuwahi  Simon  Farisani  from  de- 
tention in  Venda,  a  homeland  in  South 
Africa. 

SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  1 4 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DeConcini, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont [Mr.  Leahy]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 14,  a  concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  con- 
cerning support  for  the  evolution  to 


full    democracy    in    the    Republic   of 
Korea. 

SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  1 5 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Heflin,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  Ford],  and  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  Weicker]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Concur- 
rent Resolution  15,  a  concurrent  reso- 
lution expressing  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress that  no  major  change  in  the  pay- 
ment methodology  for  physicians' 
services,  including  services  furnished 
to  hospital  inpatients,  under  the  Medi- 
care Program  should  be  made  until  re- 
ports required  by  the  99th  Congress 
have  been  received  and  evaluated. 

SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  1 7 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cranston,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
[Mr.  Leahy]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  17,  a 
concurrent  resolution  regarding  the 
promotion  of  democracy  and  security 
in  the  Republic  of  Korea,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  20 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Gore,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  Pryor]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
to  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  20.  a 
concurrent  resolution  to  express  the 
sense  of  Congress  that  funding  for  the 
vocational  education  program  should 
not  be  eliminated. 

SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  2 1 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Danforth,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Conrad]  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  Senate  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution 21,  a  concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  in  op- 
position to  the  proposal  by  the  Euro- 
pean Community  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  tax  on  vegetable  and  marine 
fats  and  oils  and  urging  the  President 
to  take  strong  and  immediate  counter- 
measures  should  such  a  tax  be  imple- 
mented to  the  detriment  of  United 
States  exports  of  oilseeds  and  products 
and  inconsistently  with  the  European 
Commimity's  obligation  under  the 
General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and 
Trade. 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TION 25-ESTABLISHING  A 
JOINT  COMMITTEE  ON  INTEL- 
LIGENCE OVERSIGHT 

Mr.  QUAYLE  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Dole,  and  Mr.  Kasten)  submitted  the 
following  concurrent  resolution;  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration: 
S.  Con.  Res.  25 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurringJ.  That  there  is 
hereby  established  a  Joint  Committee  on 
Intelligence  Oversight  (hereinafter  refer- 
ring to  as  the  "joint  committee")  which 
shall  be  composed  of  ten  members  appoint- 
ed as  follows: 
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(1)  five  memben  of  the  Senate,  three  to 
be  SMXrinted  by  the  majority  lemder  of  the 
Senate  sod  two  to  be  aMMtnted  by  the  mi- 
nority leader  of  the  Senate:  aod 

(2)  five  memben  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
aeutatiyea,  three  to  tw  appointed  by  the  ma- 
jority leader  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  two  to  be  appointed  by  the  minori- 
ty leado'  of  th«  House  of  RepresenUUves. 

(b)  The  Joint  committee  shall  select  a 
chairman  and  a  vice  chairman  from  among 
Its  members  at  tbe  beginning  of  each  Con- 
gress. The  vice  chairman  shall  act  in  the 
plaos  and  stead  of  the  chairman  in  tbe  ab- 
sence of  the  chairman.  The  chairmanship 
and  the  vice  chairmanship  shall  alternate 
between  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives with  each  Congress.  The  chair- 
man during  each  even  numbered  Congress 
shall  be  selected  by  the  BCembers  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  the  Joint  com- 
mittee from  among  their  number  and  the 
chairman  during  each  odd-numbered  Con- 
gress shaU  be  selected  by  the  Members  of 
the  Senate  on  the  Joint  committee  from 
amonc  their  number.  The  vice  chairman 
during  each  Congress  shall  be  chosen  in  the 
same  manner  from  that  House  of  Congress 
other  than  the  House  of  Congress  of  which 
tbe  chairman  is  a  llember. 

Sk.  X  <a)  Tta  Jurisdiction  and  duties  of 
the  Joint  committee  shall  be  as  provided  in 
section  3  of  Senate  ReaoluUon  400.  »4th 
Congress,  relating  to  the  Select  Committee 
on  InteUlgenoe.  anuoved  May  19. 1976. 

(b)  AH  bills,  resolutions,  and  other  matters 
in  the  Senate  or  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives relating  primarily  to  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Joint  committee  shall  be  referred  to  the 
Joint  committee.  The  Joint  committee  shall 
from  time  to  time  report  to  the  Senate  and 
the  House  of  Representatives,  by  bill  or  oth- 
erwise, its  recommendations  with  respect  to 
matters  which  are  (1)  referred  to  the  joint 
committee,  or  (2)  otherwise  within  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Joint  committee. 

Sic.  2.  Tbe  Joint  committee  shall  be  ad- 
mlnMered  in  accordance  with  the  provi- 
skins  of  sections  4  through  14  and  section  16 
of  Senate  Resolution  400,  94th  Congress. 
except  that  all  staff  shall  be  appointed 
jointly  by  the  chairman  and  vice  chairman 
and  such  appointments  shall  be  made  with- 
out regard  to  political  affiliation  and  solely 
on  the  basis  of  fitness  to  perform  the  duties 
of  the  position. 

Sic  4.  For  purposes  of  the  resolution,  all 
references  in  Senate  Resolution  400  to— 

(1)  the  term  "select  committee"  shall  be 
treated  as  referring  to  the  "joint  commit- 
tee"; and 

(2)  the  term  "Senate"  shall  be  treated  as 
referring  to  either  House  of  the  Congress, 
subject  to  the  rules  and  procedures  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

•  Mr.  Qt7ATLE.  Ifr.  President,  the 
one  thing  on  which  all  sides  can  agree 
ctHXieming  the  Iran-Contra  controver- 
sy is  that  we  ought  not  to  allow  it  to 
paralyse  the  executive  branch.  The 
PresldeBt  has  been  anxious  to  get  all 
the  facts  so  he  can  put  this  crisis 
behind  him.  That  was  the  whole  point 
of  the  Tower  Board  Report.  The  Presi- 
dent has  changed  the  staffing  and  or- 
ganisation of  the  National  Security 
OouneiL  He  also  has  appointed  a  new 
NSC  Adviser,  a  new  Chief  of  Staff,  and 
wHl  soon  select  a  new  CIA  Director. 
More  changes  within  the  executive  are 
likely. 


Mr.  President,  these  efforts  by  the 
President  are  steps  in  the  right  direc- 
tion but  I  thinlt  we  in  the  Congress 
can  and  should  do  more.  One  of  the 
key  causes  of  the  Iran-Contra  affair, 
after  all,  was  the  lack  of  communica- 
tidn  between  the  executive  and  legisla- 
tive branches,  which  itself  was  fueled 
by  a  lack  of  trust. 

This  is  something  we  in  Congress 
can  and  should  correct  by  modifying 
our  own  institutions.  As  noted  in  the 
Tower  Report,  establishment  of  a 
Joint  Intelligence  committee  would  go 
a  long  way  toward  depriving  the  exec- 
utive of  any  serious  excuse  for  not 
confiding  in  Congress.  Presidents,  the 
r^)ort  notes,  seem  to  have  become  in- 
creasingly concerned  about  leaks  of 
classified  information  and  rightly  or 
wrongly  blame  Congress  dispropor- 
tionately. 

In  fact,  various  Cabinet  officials 
from  prior  administrations  indicated 
to  the  board  that  they  believe  Con- 
gress bears  no  more  blame  than  the 
executive  branch  for  unauthorized  dis- 
closure of  classified  information.  But 
tlie  report  goes  on  to  note  that  the 
number  of  members  and  staff  involved 
in  reviewing  covert  activities  is  so 
large— nearly  70  people— that  it  is 
cause  for  concern  and  provides  a  con- 
venient excuse  for  a  President  to  avoid 
congressional  consultation. 

Mr.  President,  we  should  not  give 
tlje  executive  this  excuse.  When  the 
House  and  Senate  Intelligence  Com- 
mittees were  first  established  in  1974 
their  key  purpose  was  to  investigate 
aad  make  sure  that  imprudent  and  il- 
legal covert  activities  were  brought  to 
light  and  ended.  Congress  still  must  do 
this  but  we  must  do  more.  Our  over- 
sight must  also  serve  a  serious  adviso- 
ry fimction.  It  must  help  rebuild  our 
intelligence  capability  and  provide 
prudent  assistance  in  tasking  the  CIA. 
This  is  especially  so  given  congression- 
al interest  in  supporting  such  libera- 
tion movements  as  the  Afghan  free- 
dom fighters  and  the  Cambodian 
rebels,  in  stemming  the  tide  of  illicit 
subversive  drug  trade,  and  In  assuring 
that  our  Government  is  not  caught  off 
guard  by  coups  such  as  those  that 
have  taken  place  in  Iran,  the  Philip- 
pines, and  Nicaragua. 

For  this  kind  of  oversight  we  do  not 
need  large  House  and  Senate  Commit- 
tees competing  over  how  our  intelli- 
gence system  should  be  operated  or 
funded.  What  we  need  is  the  sort  of 
competence  and  consensios  that  can 
only  come  with  the  creation  of  a  Joint 
Intelligence  Committee  consisting  of  a 
bipartisan  but  select  membership  sup- 
ported by  an  elite  professional  staff. 

Instead  of  32  Congressmen  and  2 
committees  manned  with  nearly  60  or 
so  professional  and  assistant  staff  all 
handling  code-word  information,  we 
should  consider  consolidation  and  re- 
duction. In  this  regard,  the  old  Joint 


Atomic  Energy  Committee  serves  as  a 
model. 

In  fact,  when  I  chaired  the  Tempo- 
rary Select  Committee  to  Study  the 
Senate  Committee  System,  we  heard 
testimony  from  former  Senator 
Howard  Baker  on  the  virtues  of  estab- 
lishing a  Joint  Intelligence  Commit- 
tee. One  of  the  key  advantages  to  such 
consolidation  is  that  it  would  increase 
the  staff's  access  to  the  committee 
membership  and,  thus,  increase  the  at- 
tractiveness of  working  on  staff.  This, 
in  turti,  would  only  further  Improve 
staff  retention  and  professionalism. 

Mr.  president,  the  Temporary  Select 
Committee  to  Study  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee System  unanimously  supported 
the  recommendation  to  create  a  Joint 
Intelligence  Conunittee.  I  believe  it  is 
time  that  we  act  on  that  recommenda- 
tion. I.  therefore,  am  submitting  a  con- 
current resolution  cosponsored  by 
Senator  Dole  and  Senator  Kasten 
that  would  establish  a  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  Intelligence  Oversight  that 
would  consist  of  no  more  than  10 
House  and  Senate  Members  selected 
by  the  House  and  Senate  Republican 
and  Democratic  leadership. 

It  is  a  simple  resolution  and  a  clear 
step  that  we  should  take  to  increase 
trtist  and  help  reduce  the  likelihood  of 
future  Irangates.* 

•  Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  as  an  original  cosponsor  of  Sen- 
ator Dan  Qdayle's  legislation  estab- 
lishing a  Joint  Select  Intelligence 
Committee.  Senator  Qtjayle  was  the 
leader  on  this  effort  when  Howard 
Baker  was  still  in  the  Senate.  I  am 
proud  to  join  with  him  in  this  effort 
here  today. 

Just  after  the  conclusion  of  the  Viet- 
nam war  and  our  experience  with  Wa- 
tergate, both  the  Senate  and  the 
House  established  Select  Committees 
on  Intelligence. 

The  original  goals  of  these  Select  In- 
telligence Committees  included  main- 
taining strong  congressional  oversight 
while  at  the  same  time  safeguarding 
our  overall  intelligence  capabilities. 

But  there  are  problems  with  the  cur- 
rent Committee  structure.  Congress- 
man HmntT  Htbe  of  Illinois  has  said: 

It  appeEU^  that  the  only  way  to  mount  a 
successful  covert  operation  these  days  is  for 
such  an  activity  to  have  the  nearly  unani- 
mous support  of  both  Intelligence  Commit- 
tees and  the  involved  agencies  of  the  Intelli- 
gence oommunlty.  Anything  short  of  that  is 
doomed  to  failure,  as  opponents  can  selec- 
tively leak  material— with  the  expressed 
purpose  of  torpedoing  the  operation. 

Mr.  President,  the  cost  of  such  leaks 
is  paid  for  by  the  American  public. 
Knowing  such  things  as  our  adversar- 
ies' capabilities  and  intentions  is  our 
first  line  of  defense.  A  strong  intelli- 
gence community  focuses  our  diploma- 
cy, saves  billions  of  defense  dollars, 
and  must  be  preserved. 

Because  of  our  oversight  system  we 
have  made  some  of  the  most  covert  op- 


erations overt.  I  am  certain  you  will 
find  disagreement  over  how  much 
these  leaks  help  serve  the  Soviet 
Union.  However,  there  can  be  no  dis- 
agreement about  how  much  our  allies 
increasingly  don't  trust  us  because  of 
it. 

Assigning  the  blame  won't  help. 
Both  branches  of  Government  must 
bear  their  share.  The  question  is.  How 
can  we  rectify  this  situation? 

I  believe  that  it  \s  time  for  a  change 
within  the  legislative  branch  of  Gov- 
ernment. We  must  merge  existing  In- 
telligence committees  into  one.  By 
doing  so,  we  can  help  build  back  the 
trust  and  confidence  that  must  exist 
between  the  executive  and  legislative 
branches  of  Government. 

The  Tower  Commission  report  states 
the  following: 

There  is  a  natural  tension  between  the 
desire  for  secrecy  and  the  need  to  consult 
Congress  on  covert  operations.  Presidents 
seem  to  become  increasingly  concerned 
about  leaks  of  classified  information  as 
their  Administrations  progress.  They  blame 
Congress  disproportionately. 

However,  the  number  of  Members  and 
staff  Involved  in  reviewing  covert  activities 
is  large:  it  provides  cause  for  concern  and  a 
convenient  excuse  for  Presidents  to  avoid 
Congressional  consultation. 

This  legislation  will  establish  a  joint 
committee  which  will  be  composed  of 
10  Members.  There  will  be  five  from 
the  Senate  and  five  from  the  House. 
The  majority  leaders  of  both  sides  will 
appoint  three  Members  while  the  mi- 
nority leaders  will  appoint  two.  It  is 
similar  to  the  Joint  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  which  kept  some  of  our 
most  sensitive  secrets  intact  for  many 
years. 

So  long  as  we  continue  to  keep  the 
lines  of  communication  open  through- 
out the  world,  each  administration  will 
need  to  act  secretly.  If  this  is  to  be 
done  competently.  Congress  must  have 
the  proper  oversight.  I  believe  this  leg- 
islation would  help  us  to  achieve  that 
goal.* 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TION 26— RELATIVE  TO  IM- 
PROVEMENT OF  FOREIGN  LAN- 
GUAGE SKILLS  AND  INTERNA- 
TIONAL AWARENESS  OF  THE 
AMERICAN  PEOPLE 

Mr.  DODD  submitted  the  following 
concurrent  resolution:  which  was 
placed  on  the  calendar  by  unanimous 
consent: 

S.  CoN.  Res.  26 

Whereas  the  citizens  of  the  United  States 
laclc  adequate  iuiowledge  in  foreign  lan- 
guages and  international  affairs  compared 
to  several  of  our  major  trading  partners: 

Whereas  the  lack  of  international  compe- 
tence has  contributed  to  the  largest  interna- 
tional trade  deficit  in  our  Nation's  history 
by  undermining  the  ability  of  United  States 
firms  to  deal  with  foreign  clients  and  to 
compete  with  better-trained  foreign  com- 
petitors; 


Whereas  in  order  to  be  competitive  in  the 
international  marketplace  United  States 
business  firms  must  be  able  to  communicate 
effective  with  clients  in  other  countries: 

Whereas  30  percent  of  American  business 
profits  ase  derived  from  trade,  40  percent  of 
American  farm  products  are  made  for 
export,  and  over  four  million  Americans 
travel  abroad  on  business  each  year,  yet  the 
majority  of  American  business  people  have 
no  training  in  foreign  languages  or  interna- 
tional affairs: 

Whereas  less  than  1  percent  of  American 
students  study  the  languages,  cultures  and 
geography  of  nations  which  have  three- 
fourths  of  the  world's  population: 

Whereas  only  5  percent  of  American  ele- 
mentary school  students  study  a  foreign 
language,  only  20  percent  of  American  col- 
leges and  universities  require  a  foreign  lan- 
guage for  admission,  and  only  5  percent  of 
American  college  graduates  are  fluent  in  a 
foreign  language; 

Whereas  the  Nation  currently  faces  a 
severe  shortage  of  foreign  language  educa- 
tors which  impedes  the  expansion  of  inter- 
national curricula  in  the  Nation's  schools, 
colleges,  and  universities; 

Whereas  the  President  of  the  United 
States  recently  proclaimed  March  1,  1987, 
through  March  7.  1987.  as  "National  For- 
eign Language  Week"  and  stated  that  "As 
the  world  becomes  increasingly  interdepend- 
ent, the  United  States  has  a  great  need  for 
people  fluent  in  foreign  languages  in  .  .  . 
the  foreign  service,  international  business, 
and  education.";  and 

Whereas  recent  reports  of  the  National 
Commission  on  Excellence  in  Education,  the 
National  Advisory  Board  on  International 
Education,  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the 
Advancement  of  Teaching,  the  Southern 
Governor's  Association,  the  Council  of 
Chief  State  School  Officers,  the  National 
Association  of  State  Boards  of  {Education, 
and  the  Business-Higher  Education  Forum 
have  all  emphasized  the  importance  of  for- 
eign language  and  international  education 
to  the  Nation's  long-term  economic  and  se- 
curity interest:  Now,  therfore.  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurringJ,  That  the  Congress 
finds  that  the  ability  of  the  United  States  to 
compete  economically  depends— 

<1)  on  creating  an  awareness  among  the 
American  public  of  the  internationalization 
of  our  economy,  and 

(2)  on  increasing  the  knowledge  of  foreign 
languages  and  international  affairs  in  the 
business  and  educational  communities. 

Sec.  2.  Congress  calls  upon  all  levels  of 
Government  and  the  business  and  educa- 
tional communities  to  cooperate  in  a  con- 
certed effort  to  improve  the  foreign  lan- 
guage sicills  aind  international  awareness  of 
the  American  people. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  158- 

ORIGINAL  RESOLUTION  RE- 
PORTED EXPRESSING  SUP- 
PORT FOR  THE  THRESHOLD 
TEST  BAN  TREATY  AND  THE 
PEACEFUL  NUCLEAR  EXPLO- 
SIONS TREATY 

Under  the  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  February  26,  1987.  Mr. 
Pell,  from  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  reported  the  following 
original  resolution  on  February  27, 
1987.  diu-ing  the  adjournment  of  the 
Senate,  which  was  placed  on  the  calen- 
dar: 


s.  Res.  158 

Whereas  the  Senate  has  asked  the  Presi- 
dent to  seek,  advice  and  consent  to  ratifica- 
tion of  the  Threshold  Test  Ban  and  Peace- 
ful Nuclear  Explosions  Treaties: 

Whereas  effective  verification  is  an  essen- 
tial element  of  any  arms  control  agreement; 

Whereas  the  President  lielieves  that  the 
TTBT  and  PNET  are  not  effectively  verifia- 
ble: Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved.  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that: 

(1)  The  President  should  seek  to  expand 
upon  Article  II  of  the  TTBT  with  an  agree- 
ment including  provisions  for  direct,  accu- 
rate yield  measurements  taken  at  the  site  of 
all  appropriate  nuclear  detonations,  or 
equivalent  enhanced  verification  methods; 

(2)  The  President  should  communicate  to 
General  Secretary  Gorbachev  that  the 
United  States  is  committed  to  the  TTBT 
and  PNET  and  that  it  desires  an  agreement 
for  effective  verification  in  1987. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  159— COM- 
MENDING THE  ORGANIZERS 
OF  THE  ART  EXHIBIT  'AN 
AMERICAN  VISION:  THREE 
GENERATIONS  OP  WYETH 
ART" 

Mr.  WIRTH  (for  himself,  Mr.  Heinz, 
and  Mr.  Sijipson)  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing resolution;  which  was  placed  on 
the  calendar  by  unanimous  consent: 
S.  Res.  159 

Whereas  the  art  of  N.C.,  Andrew  and 
James  Wyeth  has  Ijeen  assembled  into  an 
extraordinary  exhibit  entitled:  "An  Ameri- 
can Vision:  Three  Generations  of  Wyeth 
Art"; 

Whereas  this  exhibit  will  open  on  March 
11,  1987  in  Leningrad.  Union  of  Soviet  So- 
cialist Republics,  under  the  auspices  of 
President  Reagan's  Initiative  for  Cultural 
Exchange  with  the  Soviet  Union; 

Whereas  the  Wyeth  family  exhibit  is  the 
largest  American  art  exhibit  to  travel  to  the 
Soviet  Union  in  the  last  25  years; 

Whereas  the  Soviet  Union  will  respond  in 
kind  to  this  cultural  initiative  by  sending  a 
comparable  art  exhibit  to  the  United  States 
in  1988; 

Whereas  this  important  cultural  exchange 
will  strengthen  the  international  ties  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  thereby  improve  the  prospects 
for  world  pteace  and  understanding; 

Whereas  this  ambitious  project  would  not 
have  been  possible  without  the  generous 
contributions  and  dedicated  efforts  of  the 
Wyeth  family.  Brandywine  River  Museum, 
the  U.S.S.R.  Academy  of  Arts,  American 
Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company,  the 
U.S.  Information  Agency,  Mabel  Brandon, 
Suzanne  Massie.  and  the  City  of  Leningrad: 
Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  United  States  Senate 
hereby  commends  the  traveling  exhibit.  "An 
American  Vision:  Three  Generations  of 
American  Art",  its  international  debut  in 
Leningrad,  and  its  purpose  of  strengthening 
cultural  relations  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  United  SUtes  Senate 
hereby  commends  the  organizers  of  "An 
American  Vision",  including  the  Wyeth 
family,  Brandywine  River  Museum,  the 
U.S.S.R.  Academy  of  Arts,  American  Tele- 
graph and  Telephone  Company,  the  U.S.  In- 
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fonniUoo  Agency,  ICabel  Brandon.  Suzanne 
Massie,  and  the  City  of  Leningrad. 


Finally,  let  me  thank  the  chairman 
of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee, 


survey  regarding  the  accounting  pro- 
cedures and  processing  of  seized  cash 
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1980s  leaves  many  pockets  of  distress.  In 
Bentsen's  home  stete,  the  latest  unemploy- 
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has  contracted.  An  updating  of  the  JEC 
study  to  1985  puts  31.4  percent  of  workers 
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forauUioa  Asency.  Mabel  Bnuukm.  Suzanne 
,  and  the  City  of  Leningrad. 


ICr.  WIHTU.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
•m  pie— ed  to  submit— with  my  col- 
league from  Pmnsylvania,  Senator 
Hcniz  and  my  coUeague  from  Wyo- 
minc  Mr.  Smpaoii— a  resolution  to 
oommend  the  flrst  art  exchange  with 
the  Soviet  Union  under  President  Rea- 
gan's eultiurml  initiative.  This  extraor- 
dinaiy  exhibit,  entitled  "An  American 
Vision:  Three  Generations  of  Wyeth 
Art,"  is  scheduled  to  open  in  Lenin- 
grad next  Wednesday,  March  11. 

Mr.  President.  I  cannot  thinlc  of  a 
more  appropriate  display  of  American 
vitality  and  beauty,  for  Soviet  citizens 
to  behold,  than  three  generations  of 
Wyeth  family  art.  With  the  assistance 
of  the  Brandywine  Museimi  of  Chadds 
Ford,  PA,  the  work  of  family  patri- 
arch. N.C.  Wyeth,  his  son,  Andrew, 
and  grandson.  James,  has  been  assem- 
bled into  a  superb  collection  for  the 
benefit  of  \is  all. 

The  first  to  enjoy  these  fruits  of  ar- 
tistic genius  will  be  the  people  of  the 
Soviet  Unkm.  Under  the  terms  of  the 
cultural  exchange  program  crafted  by 
President  Reagan  and  General  Secre- 
tary Gorbachev  at  their  1985  Geneva 
summit,  the  Wyeth  show  is  the  first 
exhibit  to  be  sent  to  the  Soviet  Union. 
The  Soviets,  in  turn,  have  agreed  to 
send  a  comparable  exhibit  to  our  coun- 
try in  1988. 

By  far  the  most  Important  dimen- 
sion of  this  exchange  Is  that  it  pro- 
vides an  opportimity  for  opening  and 
improving  relations  with  America's 
principal  rival.  At  a  time  when  the  So- 
viets are  showing  an  increased  sensitiv- 
ity to  world  opinion,  we  should  be  en- 
couraging the  exchange  of  art  and 
ideas.  And  what  better  way  to  Increase 
understanding— and  the  prospects  for 
peace— between  our  two  peoples  than 
to  share  the  fabulous  vision  of  the 
Wyeth  family? 

The  Wyeth  display  is  important  on  a 
number  of  other  levels.  It  is  the  larg- 
est American  art  exhibit  to  be  sent  to 
the  Soviet  Union  in  a  quarter-centiu-y. 
It  is  the  first  time  that  the  three 
Wyeth  painters  have  displayed  their 
work  together. 

Perhaps  most  notable.  It  is  a  sterling 
example  of  cooperation  among  Ameri- 
can companies,  the  American  govern- 
ment and  their  Soviet  counterparts.  As 
we  note  in  our  resolution,  the  Wyeth 
exhibit  would  not  have  been  possible 
without  the  contributions  of  the  Bran- 
dywine River  Museum,  the  U.S.S.R. 
Academy  of  Arts.  American  Telephone 
&  Telegraph  Co..  the  United  States  In- 
formation Agency  and  the  city  of  Len- 
ingrad. 

I  would  also  like  to  single  out  two 
outstanding  Americans  who  helped 
pave  the  way  for  "An  American 
Vision":  Mabel  Brandon  and  Suzanne 
Massle.  Their  tireless  efforts  were  In- 
dispensable in  arranging  the  exhibit. 


Finally,  let  me  thank  the  chairman 
of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee, 
Senator  Pkll,  and  the  ranking  minori- 
ty member.  Senator  Helms,  for  their 
willingness  to  consider  promptly  this 
important  resolution.  The  Senate's  ap- 
proval of  this  resolution  will  send  a 
clear  signal  of  support  for  the  Wyeth 
exhibit,  for  the  President's  cultural 
initiative,  and  for  his  continued  efforts 
to  Improve  bilateral  relations  with  the 
Soviet  Union. 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED 


EXTENSION  OF  CERTAIN  PROVI- 
SIONS OF  GARN-ST  GERMAIN 
DEPOSITORY  INSTITUTIONS 

ACT 


METZENBAUM  AMENDMENT  NO. 
33 

Mr.  BYRD  (for  Mr.  Metzenbaum) 
proposed  an  amendment  to  the  bill 
(H.R.  431)  to  extend  until  September 
IS,  1987,  the  emergency  acquisition 
and  net  worth  guarantee  provisions  of 
the  Gam-St  Germain  Depository  In- 
stitutions Act  of  1982;  as  follows: 

On  page  2,  strike  out  lines  1  through  3. 

On  page  2,  line  4.  strike  out  "(c)"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(b)". 

On  page  2,  lines  4  and  5.  strike  out  "or  sec- 
tion 206(a)". 


NOTICES  OF  HEARING 

COHHITTEE  ON  ENERGY  AND  NATURAL 
RESOURCES 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  annoimce  for  the  public 
that  a  hearing  has  been  scheduled 
before  the  full  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources. 

The  hearing  will  take  place  Wednes- 
day. March  11,  1987,  9:30  a.m.  in  room 
SD-366  of  the  Dirksen  Senate  Office 
Building  in  Washington,  DC. 

The  purpose  of  this  hearing  is  to  re- 
ceive testimony  concerning  the  world 
oQ  outlook  and  its  implications  for  the 
domestic  oil  and  natural  gas  industry. 
The  witnesses  will  be  Dr.  John  Licht- 
blau.  Dr.  Scott  Jones  and  Dr.  Daniel 
Dreyfus. 

For  further  information,  please  con- 
tact Betsy  Moler,  senior  counsel  to  the 
committee,  at  (202)  224-0612. 

SUBCOIOf  ITTEE  ON  FEDERAL  SPENDING, 
BUDGETING  AND  ACCOUNTING 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  my  new 
Qovemmental  Affairs  Subcommittee 
on  Federal  Spending,  Budgeting  and 
Accounting  will  be  holding  hearings 
on  March  6,  regarding  oversight  of  the 
Paperwork  Reduction  Act  and  the  ap- 
plication of  the  act  in  reviewing 
income  tax  forms,  specifically  the  new 
W-4  form. 

On  March  13,  the  Subcommittee  on 
Federal  Spending,  Budgeting  and  Ac- 
counting will  hold  hearings  on  the  re- 
sults of  a  General  Accounting  Office 


survey  regarding  the  accounting  pro- 
cedures and  processing  of  seized  cash 
and  property  by  Federal  agencies. 

Both  hearings  will  begin  at  10  a.m. 
in  room  342  of  the  Senate  Dirksen 
BuUdlng. 

During  the  hearing  on  March  6,  we 
expect  to  hear  from  representatives 
from  OMB  and  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment. The  hearing  on  March  13,  will 
focus  on  the  Drug  Enforcement 
Agency  [DELA],  Customs  Service,  Jus- 
tice Department,  and  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office. 

Members  of  the  public  who  wish  to 
submit  statements  regarding  to  either 
hearing  should  contact  the  subcom- 
mittee-s  staff  at  (202)  224-9000.  Writ- 
ten statements  should  be  mailed  to 
room  326  Senate  Dirksen  Building, 
Washiyigton,  DC  20510. 

COHMlfrTEE  ON  AGRICULTURE.  NUTRITION,  AND 
FORESTRY 

Mr.  tEAHY.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
announce  that  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture, Nutrition,  and  Forestry  wUl 
hold  a  hearing  on  Wednesday,  March 
11,  1987.  at  9  a.m.  in  SR332,  to  receive 
testimony  on  the  proposed  new  credit 
regulations  affecting  Farmers  Home 
Administration  loan  programs.  Mr. 
Vance  L.  Clark,  Administrator  of  the 
FHA,  Is  scheduled  to  testify  along 
with  other  witnesses. 

For  further  information  regarding 
the  bearing,  please  contact  Dave 
Freshwater  at  224-2035. 

SPECIAL  COIUITTEE  ON  AGING 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  announce  for  the  public 
that  the  Special  Committee  on  Aging 
has  scheduled  a  hearing  entitled  "The 
Proposed  Fiscal  Year  1988  Budget: 
What  It  Means  for  Older  Americans." 

The* hearing  will  take  place  Friday, 
March  13,  1987  at  10  a.m.  in  room  628 
of  the  Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building 
in  Washington,  DC. 

The  purpose  of  this  hearing  is  to 
assess  how  the  President's  fiscal  year 
1988  budget  would  Impact  programs 
for  the  elderly,  and  to  review  the  proc- 
ess through  which  agencies  developed 
their  fiscal  year  1988  budget  priorities. 

For  further  information,  please  con- 
tact Hzx  Richtman,  staff  director,  at 
(202)  224-5364. 
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AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES 
TO  MEET 

SUBCOlOCITTEE  ON  TBCHHOLOGY  AND  THE  LAW 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Technology  and  the  Law,  be 
authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  on  Tuesday,  March  3, 
1987,  to  resiune  hearings  on  S.  442 
Semiconductor  Chip  Protection  Act 
extension  of  1987. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  LASTEST  FAD:  TRADE 
LEGISLATION 

•  Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President, 
It  Is  ironic  that  when  you  look  around 
Congress  you  see  men  and  women  who 
in  their  manner,  decorum,  and  dress 
are  models  of  conservative  behavior. 
And  yet,  these  same  elected  represent- 
atives chase  after  the  lastest  fads, 
packaged  as  legislative  ideas,  with  a 
fervor  equal  to  the  most  ardent  shop- 
per's pursuit  of  the  current  fashion. 

We  might  all  be  better  off  if  the 
floor  of  the  House  and  Senate  was  re- 
splendent in  the  latest  and  most  out- 
landish creations  and  our  minds  were 
less  cluttered  with  the  fads  of  this 
week,  this  month,  this  year. 

The  current  fad  is,  or  course,  trade. 
Trendsetters  tell  us  that  the  trade  def- 
icit is  the  source  of  our  ills  and  trade 
legislation  will  cure  the  problem. 

This  fad,  as  with  all  others,  is  based 
more  on  emotion  than  fact.  Much  of 
what  we've  been  hearing  about  trade 
over  the  last  several  months  has  as 
much  hype  as  ads  that  once  convinced 
us  to  buy  pet  roclu,  mood  rings,  and 
Nehru  jackets. 

For  that  reason,  I  urge  a  careful 
reading  of  Mr.  Robert  J.  Samuelson's 
column  in  yesterday's  Washington 
Post.  Samuelson  makes  a  convincing 
case  that  arguments  in  support  of 
trade  legislation  and  related  proposals 
are  based  on  "statistical  mythmak- 
ing."  He  shoots  holes  in  flawed  reports 
from  the  Joint  Economic  Committee 
and  refers  to  what  he  calls  "Economics 
Propaganda  101." 

I  ask  that  Mr.  Samuelson's  column 
be  printed  in  the  Record  and  com- 
mend it  to  all  who  read  these  pages. 

The  article  follows: 
[Prom  The  Washington  Post,  Feb.  18,  1987] 
An  Imperfect  Job  Machine 
(By  Robert  J.  Samuelson) 

One  great  strength  of  the  U.S.  economy— 
or  so  it  has  seemed— has  been  its  ability  to 
generate  jobs:  atwut  12  million  since  late 
1982.  Now  we're  told  it  ain't  so.  Introducing 
his  new  trade  legislation,  Senate  Finance 
Conunittee  Chairman  Uoyd  Bentsen  of 
Texas  recently  embraced  the  new  revision- 
ism. Sure  there  are  more  jot>s,  he  says,  but 
they're  lousy  Jobs.  Nearly  60  percent  of  the 
new  JolK  in  the  past  six  years  are  low-skilled 
Jobs  paying  less  than  $7,000  a  year. 

Welcome  to  Economics  Propaganda  101. 
The  notion  that  the  U.S.  economy  is  pro- 
ducing mostly  low-paying,  unskilled  jobs  is 
an  economic  fiction.  Generally  speaking, 
the  mix  between  well-paid  and  poorly  paid 
work  is  the  same  as  in  the  1970's.  Oeating 
the  Impression  that  it's  otherwise  an  exer- 
cise in  statistical  mythmaking  designed  to 
advance  (as  in  Bentsen's  case)  a  p>olitical 
agenda  purporting  to  protect  high-paying 
jobs.  The  danger  in  believing  these  myths 
and  enacting  policies  based  on  them  is  that 
we  will  damage  a  job-creation  process  that, 
on  the  whole,  has  been  a  success. 

Tlie  myths,  of  course,  have  an  intuitive 
appeal.  The  spotty  prosperity  of  the  mid- 


1980s  leaves  many  pockets  of  distress.  In 
Bentsen's  home  state,  the  latest  unemploy- 
ment rate  for  Houston  is  10  percent.  Across 
the  country,  factory  shutdowns  have  forced 
millions  of  workers  into  lower-paying  jobs. 
Consider  a  Labor  E>epartment  study  of  5.1 
million  workers  displaced  l)etween  January 
1979  and  January  1984.  Of  those  with  full- 
time  jobs  by  early  1985,  nearly  one-fifth  had 
taken  pay  cuts  of  20  percent  or  more. 

These  visible  examples  of  downward  mo- 
bility involve  undeniable  individual  suffer- 
ing. But  in  an  economy  of  HI  million  work- 
ers, their  overall  social  significance  is  dilut- 
ed. Countertrends  go  unnoticed  or  are  un- 
derreported.  The  same  study  of  displaced 
workers  found  that  one-third  of  those  reem- 
ployed had  earnings  gains  of  20  percent  or 
more.  Extravagant  theories  of  social 
change,  such  as  the  disappearance  of  the 
middle  class,  have  been  built  on  the  mislead- 
ing use  of  selective  statistics. 

The  genuinely  serious  jolw  problem  lies 
elsewhere,  despite  the  new  jobs,  the  civilian 
unemployment  rate  (6.7  percent  in  January) 
is  undesirably  high.  Even  at  this  level, 
though,  most  skilled  workers  can  find  Jobs. 
Some  unemployment  reflects  people- 
mainly  women  and  younger  workers- 
moving  from  home  or  school  into  joljs.  The 
average  jobless  spell  is  now  less  than  four 
months.  High  unemployment's  real  victims 
are  the  least  skilled,  poorest  workers. 

The  dilemma  is  this:  Policies  that  help 
these  workers  also  produce  inflation.  The 
1960s'  and  1970s'  ot>sessive  pursuit  of  "full 
employment"  (usually  defined  as  4  percent 
unemployment)  created  enough  demand  to 
improve  the  job  prospects  of  those  at  the 
l>ottom.  Unfortunately,  it  also  spawned  an 
overheated  economy  and  wage-price  spiral. 
No  one  talks  al)out  the  dilemma  anymore 
because  no  one  has  a  solution.  The  tempta- 
tion is  to  find  a  new  "problem"  for  which  a 
new  "solution"  can  l)e  devised.  The  alleged 
proliferation  of  poverty-level  jobs  fills  this 
void. 

Bentsen's  figure  comes  from  a  study  done 
for  the  Congressional  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee. The  study  defined  low-income  jobs 
as  those  paying  half  the  median  wage  in 
1973,  adjusted  for  subsequent  inflation.  By 
1984  a  low-paying  job  meant  $7,012  or  less. 
A  high-paying  Job  paid  more  than  twice  the 
1973  median,  adjusted  for  inflation,  or 
$28,048  in  1984.  The  study  claimed  that  58 
percent  of  the  new  Jol)s  between  1979  and 
1984  were  low-paying. 

In  fact,  this  low-wage  explosion  is  mostly 
a  statistical  illusion,  reflecting  the  impact  of 
inflation  and  recession  on  workers'  earnings. 
Wage  gains  in  the  late  1970s  temporarily 
rose  faster  than  prices.  A  reversal  occurred 
when  inflation  accelerated  and  the  1981-82 
recession  depressed  wage  gains.  As  "real" 
(inflation  adjusted)  wages  dropped,  some 
people  moved  from  the  study's  "middle"  to 
"lower"  category  while  holding  the  same 
job.  In  the  study  this  shift  meant  a  new  pov- 
erty-level job  although  the  job  hadn't 
changed. 

Comparing  1979  (average  unemployment: 
5.8  percent)  with  1984  (average  unemploy- 
ment: 7.4  [>ercent)  also  was  misleading.  The 
study  doesn't  actually  compare  jobs  but 
rather  the  wage  and  salary  incomes  of  work- 
ers. The  difference  is  important.  In  1984 
more  workers  with  good-paying  Jobs  were  on 
layoff  or  between  jobs,  reducing  their 
annual  earnings— even  if  their  salaries  or 
wage  rates  hadn't  changed.  The  study  made 
it  appear  that  they  had  simply  gotten  lower- 
paying  jol>s. 

As  the  recovery  has  continued  and  "real" 
wages  have  slowly  risen,  the  "low"  category 


has  contracted.  An  updating  of  the  JEC 
study  to  1985  puts  31.4  percent  of  workers 
in  this  group,  the  smallest  proportion  since 
1973  except  for  two  years  (1978,  1979).  And 
because  the  study  measures  annual  earn- 
ings—not pay  rates— roughly  nine-tenths  of 
the  people  in  the  low  category  either  have 
part-time  work  (less  than  35  hours  a  week) 
or.  like  students,  work  part  of  the  year.  In 
1986  the  median  annual  earnings  of  full- 
time  workers  was  $18,600  and  rose  2.6  per- 
cent after  Inflation. 

There's  huge  ferment  in  the  Job  market. 
More  women  work,  baby-boom  workers  face 
the  competition  of  their  own  numbers  and 
many  industries  have  acute  problems. 
Downward  wage  pressures  exist,  but  the  pic- 
ture of  a  low-wage  explosion  is  a  vast  exag- 
geration. Equally  suspect  are  suggested  poli- 
cies—trade protection,  restrictions  on  plant 
closings— to  save  high-paying  jobs.  Europe 
has  embraced  this  approach  by  restricting 
the  ability  of  companies  to  fire  workers.  Enl- 
isting Jobs  are  protected,  but  new  ones  dis- 
couraged. Companies  hesitate  to  hire  if  they 
can't  easily  fire.  Excessive  wages  cause  firms 
to  sutistitute  machines  for  people  and  let  at- 
trition cut  their  work  forces.  Since  1970  Eu- 
rope's Jobless  rate  has  risen  from  2  percent 
to  at)out  1 1  percent. 

Our  system  is  imperfect.  "Hard  core"  un- 
employment is  more  unyielding  than  it 
seemed  in  the  inflationary  1960s  and  1970s. 
For  other  workers,  some  Job  security  is  lost 
in  return  for  a  flexibility  that  allows  compa- 
nies to  hire,  fire  and  reduce  pay  to  adjust  to 
changing  circumstances.  The  process  is 
messy  and  often  cruel,  but  in  profit-making 
economy  jolw  cannot  l>e  saved  by  forcing 
companies  to  do  unprofitable  things.  The 
American  job  machine  has  not  created  a 
Utopia,  but  it  works.  Those  who  think  they 
can  make  it  work  l>etter  bear  a  heavy 
burden  of  proof.* 


COMMUNITY  MOURNS  SOVIET 
REFUSENIK 

•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  with  the 
passing  of  Inna  Meiman,  my  friend 
who  was  allowed  to  come  to  the 
United  States  too  late  to  treat  her 
cancer,  the  case  for  Inna's  husband. 
Naum,  becomes  more  pressing. 

A  very  kind  story  was  printed  in  the 
Washington  Jewish  Week  last  week 
which  expresses  the  unique  qualities 
that  Inna  possessed. 

I  ask  that  the  article  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

The  article  follows: 

Community  Mourns  Soviet  Rbfusenik 
(By  Jon  Greene) 

Soviet  cancer  victim  Inna  Kitrosskaya 
Meiman  was  mourned  Tuesday  at  a  commu- 
nity funeral  service  at  Congregation  Ohr 
Kodesh  in  Chevy  Chase,  attended  by  former 
refuseniks,  congressmen  and  Soviet  Jewry 
activists.  Meiman's  son  Lev  Kitrosskaya,  a 
Soviet  refusenik  who  was  given  permission 
Sunday  to  attend  his  mother's  funeral,  ar- 
rived Just  before  the  funeral  procession  left 
for  Chesed  Shel  Emes  cemetery  in  Washing- 
ton, where  Meiman  was  buried. 

Meiman,  54.  was  allowed  to  leave  the 
Soviet  Union  last  month  for  treatment  of  an 
inoperable  tumor  on  her  neck,  but  she  died 
only  three  weeks  later,  on  Feb.  10.  at  the 
Lombardi  Cancer  Research  Center  of 
Georgetown  University  Hospital.  She  had 
applied  for  a  Soviet  exit  visa  in  1983,  when 
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It  became  dear  that  her  only  hope  for  sur- 
y/tn^  would  be  spedallied  rsdiatlon  treat- 


Soviet  afflcUta  refused  to  allow  Meiman's 
huabtnd  Naum  to  accompany  her  to  the 
United  States  for  her  medical  treatment  on 
the  gRMUidi  that  he  Imew  state  secrets. 
Maun  lieiman  has  been  a  refusenlk  since 
he  applied  for  emicration  In  1075,  and  he 
waa  ooce  a  member  of  the  Helsinki  Accords 
monitoring  group  of  Moacow  dissidents. 
yt^ktmrnn  vho  requested  that  his  wife  be 
burled  In  the  UdS..  was  refused  pomission 
PMday  to  attend  his  wife's  fimeral. 

"We  owe  it  to  Inna  Meiman.  to  her  hus- 
band and  her  son,  and  to  all  others  who 
vMvt  ...  to  rededlcate  ourselves  to  her 
cauae— the  cause  of  Soviet  Jewry,"  eulogized 
Ambamador  Richard  Schlfter,  assistant  sec- 
retary of  state  Ust  human  rights  and  hu- 
maaltailan  affairs.  Scliifter  spoke  of  Mei- 
man's courageous  perseverance  i.wainst 
Soviet  obduracy.  "She  had  an  ability  to  find 
things  about  which  she  could  smile." 

Rabbt  Lyie  Pishman  and  Cantor  Edwin 
Oerber  <rf  Ohr  Kodesh  led  the  funeral  with 
Rabbi  Sttiart  Weinblatt  of  the  Washington 
Board  of  Rabbis.  Pallbearers  included 
Soviet  Jewish  onigres  Alexander  Slepak 
and  Boris  Dsin.  Judge  David  Davidson  of 
the  Jewish  Community  Council,  Marie  Levin 
of  the  National  Conference  on  Soviet  Jewry 
(NC8J).  Cbaim  Lauer  of  the  UJA  Federa- 
tion of  Greater  Washington,  and  Mischa 
Plam,  husband  of  Meiman's  stepdaughter. 

"She  had  been  killed  by  Soviet  indiffer- 
ence, by  Soviet  obduracy,"  denounced  Jerry 
Ooodman.  NCSJ  executive  director  in  his 
eulogy.  In  another  eulogy,  Anne  Garrels, 
NBC  State  Department  correspondent,  re- 
lated meeting  Meiman  in  Moscow.  Ituui  Ki- 
trosftaym  first  met  Naum  Meiman  at  a 
dinner  party  which  Garrels  hosted,  and  the 
couple  married  soon  afterward.  "She  wres- 
tled with  giants."  Garrels  remembered. 

The  funeral  was  attended  by  Sen.  Timo- 
thy Wirth  (D-Col.)  and  Sen.  Paul  Simon  (D- 
ni.).  The  Jewish  Community  Council  and 
the  National  Conference  on  Soviet  Jewry 
organized  the  funeral  and  burial  with 
Chesed  Shel  Ernes  Society  of  Greater  Wash- 
ington and  Danzansky-Goldberg  Funeral 
Chapels. 

Former  Sen.  Gary  Hart  (D-Col.)  personal- 
ly lobbied  Soviet  leaders  in  December  to  let 
Meiman  seek  treatment  in  the  West,  partly 
because  Olga  Plam.  Meiman's  stepdaughter, 
resides  in  Colorado.  Although  Hart  was 
unable  to  attend  Meiman's  funeral  he  pro- 
vided a  written  eulogy,  read  by  Goodman. 
Hart  credited  Meiman  with  "tremendous 
inner  strength"  as  she  stood  up  to  tyraiuiy 
and  oppressimi. 

"Inna  lost  a  personal  battle  to  cancer," 
Hart  wrote,  "but  she  won  many  more  bat- 
tles than  she  lost— and  those  she  left  unfin- 
ished, we  are  determined  to  win  in  her 
memory."* 


SOITR  GRAPES 


•  Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President, 
whenever  we  hear  someone  belittle 
the  accomplishments  of  others,  we  say 
that's  Just  "sour  gr&pes." 

Sour  Kn4>es  is  a  good,  vivid  phrase 
we've  taken  from  one  of  Aesop's 
fables— "The  Fox  and  the  Grapes."  In 
that  story,  the  fox  tried,  but  failed  to 
reach  a  bunch  of  grapes  hanging  Just 
out  of  reach.  To  disgiiise  his  own  fail- 
ure, the  fox  declares  the  grapes  must 
be  sour  and  not  worth  eating. 


Sour  grapes  is  what  we  are  hearing 
today  from  those  who  belittle  the  tre- 
mendous growth  in  Jobs  over  the  last 
several  years.  Our  economy  has  cre- 
ated nearly  13  million  new  Jobs  since 
the  turnaround  from  the  recession  at 
the  begiiuiing  of  this  decade.  That  is  a 
remarkable  achievement. 

And  yet,  the  sour-grapes-gang  pooh- 
pooh's  all  this.  They  disparage  these 
jobs  by  claiming  that  they  are  all  low 
paying  Jobs  or  part-time  jobs  or  service 
Jote. 

But,  as  Janet  Norwood,  the  Conmiis- 
sioner  of  Labor  Statistics,  points  out  in 
her  article  in  last  Sunday's  New  York 
Times,  not  only  are  these  people  run- 
ning down  good  Jobs,  their  facts  are 
slanted,  if  not  Just  plain  wrong. 

Sure,  we  have  created  more  service 
jobs,  but  a  great  many  of  these  are 
high  paying  professional  and  manage- 
rial jobs.  Norwood  points  out  that  the 
share  of  low  paying  Jobs  in  the  econo- 
my has  been  dropping.  She  argues 
that  the  current  level  of  low  paying 
jobs,  which  is  higher  than  it  was  in 
19V9.  Ls  a  reflection  of  the  severity  of 
the  1981  recession,  not  the  ability  of 
the  economy  to  produce  good  jobs 
since  then. 

Ms.  Norwood's  article  deserves  care- 
ful attention  and  I  will  ask  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  remarks. 

But,  Mr.  President,  we  are  still  left 
to  wonder  why  this  effort  to  denigrate 
13  million  jobs  is  being  made  in  the 
first  place.  Why  all  the  sour  grapes? 

I  suspect  that  if  you  have  no  real 
jobs  program  of  your  own,  then  you 
are  tempted  to  run  down  the  other  fel- 
low's. What's  worse,  if  your  own  poli- 
cies in  fact  lead  to  fewer  jobs,  why 
then  you  are  even  more  tempted  to 
run  down  the  accomplishments  of  the 
most  recent  years. 

If  you  support  an  increase  in  the 
minimum  wage— which  almost  every 
stody  agrees  kills  jobs  for  young  and 
minority  workers— why  then  you  had 
better  run  down  the  other  guy's  jobs 
program. 

If  you  support  Government  jobs  cre- 
ation programs— one  version  of  which 
the  Government  Accounting  Office 
priced  out  of  a  cool  $128,000  per  job- 
why  then  you  had  better  run  down 
jobs  created  by  the  private  sector. 

If  you  support  protectionist  trade 
policies— which  protect  a  few  jobs  at 
great  expense  to  everyone  else— why 
then  you  had  better  nui  down  jobs  cre- 
ated in  the  last  few  years. 

If  you  support  tax  increases,  then 
you  had  better  run  down  jobs  created 
by  a  policy  of  tax  decreases. 

This,  I  suspect,  is  the  real  agenda 
bdiind  the  campaign  to  belittle  the 
economy's  job  machine. 

The  reality  of  the  last  few  years 
doesn't  fit  with  the  ideology  of  greater 
Government  involvement  in  our  eco- 
nomic life.  Rather  than  changing  their 
ideology,  adherents  of  these  policies 


want  to  change  our  perception  of  re- 
ality. Fortunately,  we  have  enough 
people  around  who  care  more  about 
jobs  than  ideology  to  blow  the  whistle 
on  this  game. 

I  askt  that  the  article  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

The  article  follows: 
[From  the  New  York  Times,  Feb.  22,  1987] 

The  Job  Machine  Has  Not  Broken  Down 
(By  Janet  L.  Norwood) 

llie  United  States  has  had  enormous  suc- 
cess in  creating  new  Jobs— nearly  13  million 
during  the  current  recovery.  Even  though 
our  unefnployment  rate  is  still  quite  high,  a 
larger  proportion  of  our  population  is  work- 
ing today  than  ever  before.  But  some  of  our 
factories  have  closed  down.  And  more  and 
more  jdbs  are  in  services.  Do  these  trends 
mean  that  the  new  jobs  are  primarily  part- 
time,  dead-end  jobs  with  low  pay?  Or  that 
workers  are  leaving  good  factory  jobs  only 
to  end  Up  as  minimum  wage  workers  in  fast- 
food  re^urants,  as  some  have  suggested? 

What  do  we  know  about  newly  created 
jobs?  They  certainly  are  not  all  part-time; 
more  than  90  percent  of  the  jobs  created 
since  the  current  recovery  began  in  Novem- 
ber 1983  are  full-time.  Many  of  the  new  jobs 
are  in  service  areas,  such  as  restaurants  and 
department  stores,  which  often  pay  less 
than  thfe  average.  But  others  are  in  legal, 
business  and  health  services,  which  fre- 
quently pay  more  than  the  average.  Both 
types  of  jobs  are  In  the  service  sector,  which 
has  been  growing  for  a  long  time  and  now 
employs  more  than  7  in  every  10  workers. 
The  seifvice  sector  employs  many  low-paid 
workers,  but  it  also  provides  jobs  for  85  per- 
cent of  our  professionals  and  nearly  three 
fourths  of  our  managers,  who  tend  to  have 
relatively  high  earnings,  whatever  their  in- 
dustry. 

We  ane  living  in  a  period  of  change.  Em- 
ployment growth  is  shifting  from  factories 
to  service  establishments,  and  occupational 
growth  Is  shifting  from  blue  collar  to  white 
collar  jobs.  Workers  have  lost  jobs  both  in 
high-paying  steel  foundries  and  low-paying 
leather  and  textile  factories.  New  jobs  tiave 
appeared  both  in  high-paid  business  services 
and  in  low-paid  fast-food  restaurants.  And 
occupations  that  require  training  have  been 
growing  much  faster  than  occupations  that 
require  little  education. 

During  the  last  few  years,  researchers 
have  examined  these  issues  in  several  differ- 
ent ways.  Some  have  concluded  that  low- 
paid  jobs  have  increased  and  high-paid  jobs 
have  decreased  during  the  1980's.  Others 
have  found  an  increase  in  the  dispersion  of 
earningc  within  each  group  and  still  others 
have  found  an  increase  in  high-wage  occu- 
pations. All  of  these  studies  have  made  im- 
portant contributions  to  public  discussion. 
But  the  findings  are  extremely  sensitive  to 
the  particular  set  of  data  used,  the  years 
chosen  for  the  analysis,  and  the  decisions 
made  about  what  constitutes  low  earnings 
and  what  constitutes  high  earnings. 

Most  of  the  studies  done  thus  far,  like  one 
recently  completed  by  Barry  Bluestone  and 
Bennett  Harrison  for  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  of  Congress,  have  attempted  to 
find  a  long-term  trend  in  the  size  of  differ- 
ent wage  groups.  Our  work  at  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  suggests,  however,  that 
there  is  a  strong  cyclical  pattern  that  over- 
whelms any  long-term  trend. 

The  accompanying  chart  demonstrates 
this  point.  Using  the  earnings  classification 
developed   in   the  J.E.C.   study— with   low- 
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wage  workers  earning  up  to  half  the  1973 
median  wage,  or  $7,263.  in  1985  dollars— the 
chart  traces  the  proportion  of  low-wage 
workers  in  the  workforce  between  1973  and 
1985.  As  the  chart  shows,  the  proportion  of 
workers  earning  low  wages  peaked  in  the  re- 
cession years  of  1975  and  1981-82.  but  de- 
clined in  subsequent  recovery  years. 

The  current  recovery  period  (since  the 
end  of  1982)  has  generated  a  considerable 
reduction  in  the  low-earnings  share.  Like 
many  other  employment  indicators,  howev- 
er, this  measure  was  affected  more  sharply 
by  the  1981  to  1982  recession  than  by  earlier 
recessions.  Thus,  despite  the  recent  im- 
provement, the  proiHjrtion  of  low-wage 
earners,  although  lower  than  in  the  reces- 
sion of  1973  to  1975  and  the  early  part  of 
the  recovery  that  followed,  remains  higher 
than  in  1979. 

This  lack  of  progress  reflects  the  impact 
of  the  1981  to  1982  recession  rather  than  a 
general  inability  of  our  economy  to  generate 
good  jobs.  We  have  nearly  five  years  of 
earnings  data  for  the  recovery  after  the  end 
of  the  1973  to  1975  recession,  but  only  three 
years  (1983  to  1985)  of  data  during  the  cur- 
rent recovery.  Clearly  we  need  more  years 
of  recovery  to  Improve  the  situation. 

This  cyclical  pattern  may  also  shed  light 
on  another  point  raised  by  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee  study— that  many  people 
are  being  forced  to  take  part-time  jobs.  The 
number  of  persons  working  part-time  for 
economic  reasons  Increased  markedly 
during  the  recession  of  1981  and  1982.  While 
still  very  high,  the  number  has  dropped  18 
percent  during  the  50  months  of  the  current 
recovery.  This  compares  with  a  drop  of  only 
14  percent  (from  a  lower  level)  in  the  first 
50  months  of  recovery  after  March  1975.  Ac- 
tually, the  vast  majority  of  those  in  the  low- 
wage  category  are  intermittent  workers, 
some  of  them  students.  Only  about  10  per- 
cent are  year-round  full-time  workers. 

We  also  should  not  overlook  the  fact  that 
the  economic  performance  of  a  geographical 
area  strongly  affects  the  amount  of  wage 
growth  in  the  area— for  both  low-paying  and 
high-paying  jobs.  Review  of  selected  occupa- 
tions from  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  area 
wage  surveys  shows  clearly  the  wage  in- 
creases for  both  types  of  jobs  were  higher  in 
Boston,  an  area  with  very  low  unemploy- 
ment, than  in  E>etrolt,  a  city  hard  hit  by  the 
last  recession;  the  increases  were  higher  in^ 
Miami,  a  labor  market  dominated  by  service 
industries,  than  in  Pittsburgh,  the  home  of 
durable  manufacturing  like  steel. 

Good  jobs  or  bad  jobs?  We  have  to  be 
careful  about  drawing  final  conclusions 
about  a  complex  issue.* 

BLACK  HISTORY  MONTH 

•  Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  since 
1976,  February  has  been  celebrated  as 
"Black  History  Month."  During  this 
month  in  particular  the  country  recog- 
nizes the  many  achievements  and  con- 
tributions of  black  Americans.  Howev- 
er, while  I  feel  that  it  is  right  to  honor 
their  achievements,  I  do  not  believe  we 
should  restrict  our  expressions  of 
honor  to  1  month  a  year.  Becaiise 
black  Americans  are  as  much  a  part  of 
our  American  heritc«e  as  any  other 
racial  or  ethnic  group,  recognition  of 
their  achievements  and  contributions 
should  be  part  of  our  consciousness  all 
of  the  year. 

Ohio,   in  particular,   has   been   the 
home  of  many  great  black  Americans. 


Prom  Crispus  Attucks,  in  the  Revolu- 
tionary War,  to  Robert  Goodman,  in 
our  recent  action  in  Lebanon,  black 
Americans  have  fought  for  the  princi- 
ples of  freedom  and  justice  that  we  all 
hold  dear.  As  another  outstanding  ex- 
ample, I  am  proud  that  the  first  black 
American  to  become  a  full  colonel  in 
the  regular  army  was  Charles  Young, 
an  Ohioan. 

In  the  arts.  Ohio  is  honored  to  claim 
the  noted  black  poet  and  author  Paul 
Laurence  Dunbar  as  it  own,  as  well  as 
writer  Mari  Evans  and  author  Charles 
Chestnutt.  We  also  are  proud  of  the 
achievements  of  fellow  Ohioans  Jesse 
Owens,  the  great  track  and  field  star, 
and  Mary  Edmonia  Lewis,  the  first 
black  American  to  receive  recognition 
as  a  sculptress.  These  are  only  a  few  of 
the  black  Ohioans  who  have  excelled 
in  their  chosen  professions.  In  the 
future  I  am  certain  that  the  great 
Buckeye  State  will  continue  to 
produce  black  leaders  and  profession- 
als who  will  exemplify  all  that  is  great 
in  this  country. 

The  United  States  has  produced 
many  great  men  and  women  of  all 
races,  religions,  and  colors.  It  is  my 
hope  that  we  will  not  only  honor  black 
Americans  during  the  month  of  Febru- 
ary as  a  distinguished  part  of  the 
group,  but  that  we  will  strive  to  make 
their  achievements  and  gains  a  part  of 
our  everyday  consciousness.* 


HOW  MANY  SOVIET  POLITICAL 
PRISONERS 

•  Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President, 
the  Soviet  Government  has  recently 
annoimced  that  some  140  political 
prisoners  confined  in  jail  or  in  forced- 
labor  camps  are  being  freed  luider  a 
partial  amnesty.  It  appears  that  those 
unlucky  enough  to  be  sent  to  punitive 
"psychiatric  hospitals"  are  not  includ- 
ed. Observers  are  divided  on  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  move. 

This  Soviet  action  is,  however, 
dwarfed  by  the  response  of  the  U.S. 
Department  of  State,  which  immedi- 
ately released  an  additional  9,000-plus 
Soviet  political  prisoners.  How  did 
State  achieve  this  astounding  feat?  By 
the  stroke  of  a  pen.  Or  perhaps  more 
correctly,  by  judicious  juggling  of  esti- 
mates. 

Specifically,  at  a  press  briefing,  the 
State  Department  spokesman  noted 
that  the  Soviet  release  of  140  prison- 
ers "represents  almost  20  percent  of 
the  approximately  750  known  prison- 
ers of  conscience"  in  the  Soviet  Union. 
The  key  here  is  the  word  "known." 

Until  quite  recently  the  State  De- 
partment seemed  to  have  "known" 
that  the  Soviets  had  far  more  than 
750  political  prisoners.  The  State  De- 
partment human  rights  report  for 
1984  states  that  "10,000  is  generally 
considered  the  minimum"  estimate. 
Likewise,  the  1985  report  states  that 
"most  observers  believe  there  are  as 


many  as  10,000  prisoners  of  con- 
science" in  the  U.S.S.R.  Now.  in  1987, 
we  only  "know"  about  750  of  the 
former  10,000. 

The  problem  here  is  that  the  State 
Department  is  conveniently  fuzing  two 
different  ways  of  accounting  for  these 
prisoners.  The  750  figure  appears  to  be 
an  extrapolation  from  the  Ust  of  900 
names  compiled  by  a  Soviet  emigre 
and  former  political  prisoner  named 
Kronid  Lubarsky,  who  now  lives  In 
Munich.  Mr.  Lubarsky's  list  is  a  solid, 
reliable  attempt  to  specifically  follow 
the  cases  of  individual  persons  whose 
circumstances  are  known.  However, 
under  Soviet  conditions  it  must  be  as- 
sumed that  there  are  many  other 
cases  we  know  little  or  nothing  about. 
Thus,  Mr.  Lubarsky  can  track  the  sad 
progress  of  900  cases  about  which  we 
know  something,  but  at  the  same  time 
we  have  reason  to  believe  the  actual 
number  of  such  cases  is  much  larger, 
say,  10,000. 

This  is  not  difficult  to  understand. 
What  is  difficult  to  understand  is  why 
the  State  Department  transparently 
discarded  the  usual  10,000  figure  for 
the  much  narrower  estimate  of  750. 
There's  a  big  difference  between 
saying  that  Mr.  Gorbachev  has  re- 
leased almost  20  percent  of  prisoners 
of  conscience  than  saying  he  has  re- 
leased only  1.4  percent  of  them. 

Not  only  has  State  used  the  lower 
figure  in  this  instance,  the  established 
10,000  estimate  has  reportedly  been 
dropped  from  the  draft  of  the  1986 
human  rights  report,  now  in  prepara- 
tion. What  is  remarkable  is  that  even 
the  10,000  figure  must  be  considered  a 
very  low  estimate  based  on  an  ex- 
tremely narrow  interpretation  of  the 
concept  prisoner  of  conscience. 

After  all,  the  Soviet  Gulag  holds  by 
conservative  estimate  upwards  of  4 
million  prisoners,  with  credible  guesses 
running  up  to  6  million.  Most  of  the 
inmates  are  classified  as  common 
criminals.  The  United  States  has  a 
prison  population— Federal,  State,  and 
local— of  about  700,000— well  luider 
one-fifth  the  Soviet  total,  even  though 
the  two  countries  are  of  similar  size. 
Either  the  Soviet  Union  is  a  hyperlaw- 
less  society,  or  people  are  in  jail  for 
something  other  than  what  lands 
people  behind  bars  in  this  country. 

I  have  a  particular  interest  in  this 
matter  because  for  several  years  now  I 
have  been  trying,  without  success,  to 
get  the  administration  to  enforce  a 
U.S.  law  that  prohibits  the  importa- 
tion into  this  country  of  items  made 
with  forced  labor.  While  this  law  is  en- 
forced today  against  Mexico,  the  ad- 
ministration has  yet  to  take  action  to 
ban  from  entry  into  this  country  cer- 
tain products— gold  and  gold  ores, 
tractor  generators,  a^cultural  ma- 
chinery, tea,  and  petroleum  products— 
that  we   have  reason  to  believe  are 
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made  with  forced  Imbor  and  are  being 
Imported  from  the  USSR. 

The  IMS  State  Department  report 
to  Coownm  of  forced  labor  in  the 
Soviet  Union  cites  the  familiar  esti- 
mate <rf  a  total  prison  and  camp  popu- 
lation of  4  million,  "of  whom  at  least 
10.oiM  are  considered  to  be  political 
and  religious  prisoners."  In  my  corre- 
spondence  on  this  issue  with  the  De- 
partaients  of  ^ate.  Commerce.  Treas- 
ury and  with  the  CIA.  the  same  fig- 
ures have  been  repeatedly  used.  Never 
In  any  of  this  correspondence  have 
these  numbers  been  disputed. 

Now.  without  explanation,  the  State 
Department  decides  to  publicly  asset  a 
oomifletely  different  estimate  based  on 
different  criteria.  This  must  lead  us  to 
question  why  the  Department  appar- 
ently is  attempting  to  magnify  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  Soviets'  decision  to  let 
a  relatlvdy  small  number  of  people 
out  of  JaJL 

lliere  is  a  heated  debate  on  the  im- 
portance of  the  ciirrent  glasnost'  cam- 
paign Mr.  Oorfoachev  is  using  to  try  to 
get  the  Soviet  economy  going.  As  with 
similar  moves  In  the  past,  such  as 
during  the  Khrushchev  period,  the 
danger  for  the  West  is  a  headlong 
rush  into  the  illusion  that  the  Soviets 
are  making  basic  changes  in  the  Com- 
munist system.  The  State  Department 
has  a  particular  responsibility  to  not 
toss  numbers  around  in  a  way  that  dis- 
torts the  reality  of  what  is  and  what  is 
not  happening  in  the  Soviet  Union.* 


GENERIC  CERTIFICATES 


•  Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  ctHue  across  an  article  printed  in 
a  recent  Carglll  newsletter  about  the 
use  of  generic  certificates.  Since  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  started  is- 
suhig  these  certificates  last  May,  they 
have  had  a  significant  impact  on  mar- 
keting patterns  and  commodity  prices. 
I  have  found  that  this  program  is 
widely  supported  by  farmers  since  the 
certificates  provide  farmers  much 
greater  flexibility  in  marketing  their 
crops.  I  request  that  this  artice  titled 
"Generic  Certificates:  USDA  Response 
to  Stocks  Squeeze"  he  printed  in  the 

OOMCBBSIOHAL  RBCORO. 

The  article  follows: 
OBmac  CBTmcAns:  USDA  Response  to 

Stocks  Squkbzs 
(By  DoD  Hllger,  Senior  Ek»nomist,  Com- 
modity Marketing  and  Robbin  Johnson. 
Vice  President.  Public  Affairs) 
Faced  with  the  prospect  of  continued  stag- 
nant export  markets  and  ballooning  govern- 
ment grain  stotAx,  officials  at  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  (USDA)  earlier  this 
year  dioBe  to  Implement  the  generic  certifi- 
cate provision  of  the  1985  farm  blil. 

Since  then,  generic  certificates  have  had  a 
significant  effect,  although  liard  to  meas- 
nre.  on  maiiceting  patterns  and  commodity 

Certificates  are  a  form  of  ciirrency  issued 
by  D8DA  mimarily  to  farmers  in  return  for 
participation  in  the  federal  farm  program. 
The  program  stated  in  early  May  and  soon 


aftet,  the  USDA  began  to  make  adjustments 
In  ai  effort  to  improve  its  performance.  As 
a  result  of  these  changes,  a  fluid  market- 
place developed  for  certificates. 

In  that  marketplace,  farmers  have  essen- 
tially four  options  with  certificates:  ( 1 )  they 
can  eeU  the  certificates;  (2)  they  can  use 
then  to  redeem  grain  under  loan:  (3)  they 
can  purchase  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion (CCC)  stocks:  or  (4)  they  can  redeem 
the  certificates  for  cash:  The  grain  indus- 
try's options  are  more  limited:  ( 1 )  it  can  sell 
the  certificates:  or  (2)  it  can  use  certificates 
to  buy  CCC  stocks. 

E^arly  in  the  program  certificates  began 
trading  near  102-103  percent  of  their  face 
value.  Gradually,  they  moved  to  a  trading 
range  of  110-120  percent,  where  values  re- 
mained for  most  of  the  summer  and  fall 
harvest  months.  More  recently,  values  have 
been  105-110  percent.  Redemption  also  fell 
into  a  pattern  where  roughly  80  percent  of 
redemptions  were  against  farmer-owned 
graiQ  under  loan,  the  balance  against  catalo- 
gued commodities. 

Initially,  no  one  was  certain  how  this  pro- 
gram would  work.  While  it  has  been  criti- 
cized by  some  and  praised  by  others,  the 
certificate  program  significantly  eased  the 
grain-storage  problem  and  increased  "free" 
stocks. 

HARVEST  SQUEEZE 

In  the  months  leading  up  to  harvest,  cer- 
tificate values  and  redemption  patterns  re- 
flected the  desire  to  create  space  for  new 
crops.  Farmers  primarily  and  country  eleva- 
tors secondarily  wanted  certificates  to  get 
control  of  stocks  to  clear  them  out  and 
make  room  for  the  coming  harvest.  This  was 
especially  true  for  com  and  sorghum. 

Certificate  premiums  paid  through  the 
summer  and  harvest,,  in  other  words,  largely 
reflected  the  value  farmers  placed  on  their 
own  time  and  on  their  ability  to  control  on- 
farm  or  nearby  commercial  storage. 

Some  estimates  have  placed  this  "value" 
of  the  farmer's  time  at  harvest  at  $300-700 
per  hour. 

While  impossible  to  quantify  precisely, 
half  to  two-thirds  of  the  premium  certifi- 
cates commanded  in  the  period  may  have  re- 
flected what  it  was  worth  to  fanners  to  be 
able  to  harvest  and  store  their  new  crop  in  a 
timely  fashion.  This  saved  them  weather 
and  related  yield  loss  risks;  it  avoided  qual- 
ity risks  of  uncovered  storage  or  the  cost  of 
building  additional  space.  And  it  gave  them 
assurances  the  government  was  unable  to 
provide  that  defaulted  grain  would  be 
moved  in  time. 

Allowing  farmers  to  redeem  certificates 
against  their  own  grain  caused  a  giant  gov- 
ernmental headache  and  probably  saved  it 
significant  costs.  The  government  had  an 
obligation  to  remove  defaulted  loans  from 
on-farm  storage.  The  government  also  had 
an  obligation— moral  if  not  stronger— to 
malce  loans  available  to  all  eligible  produc- 
ers. Who  already  had  qualified  by  voluntari- 
ly curbing  acreage  planted.  To  move  grain 
physically  from  congested  areas  of  the  Mid- 
west to  make  room  for  new  crop  loans  easily 
could  have  involved  cash  outlays  of  $.75  to 
$1.00  per  bushel. 

Not  all  areas  suffered  storage  problems. 
The  Com  Belt  had  serious  problems  but  the 
Southeast  suffered  a  drought.  Certificates 
bridged  the  gap  between  the  two  areas,  with 
producers  in  storage  surplus  areas  selling 
their  certificates  to  producers  in  regions 
where  storage  was  tight. 

The  alternative  of  paying  cash  to  recon- 
cento^te  stoclLs  physically  would  have  cost 
the  government  several  hundred  million  dol- 


lars. Logittics  probably  would  have  snarled 
grain  movement  and  left  some  areas  con- 
gested, la  effect,  the  certificate  program 
probably  stretched  storage  space  in  some 
midwestern  states  30  percent  at  little  cost  to 
taxpayers  and  at  a  substantial  savings  to 
the  cash  outlays  necessary  to  accomplish 
the  same  effect. 

USDA  Generic  CertificaUs  to  Date 
Program:  MUiion 
Advance   1986  Deficiency  and  Di- 
version. May  1988 $1,350 

Advance     1986     Deficiency,     Aug. 

1986... 1,200 

Crop  Disaster,  Aug.-Dec  1986 450 

1986    Conservation    Reserve.    Oct. 
1986... 100 

1986  Wheat.  Barley.  Oats  Deficien- 
cy. Doc.  1986 1,250 

1987  Advance  Deficiency  and  Di- 
version. Nov.  1986-March  1987 3.000 

TEA-PPP-BICEP      Ethanol      pro- 
grama  July  1986-July  1987 600 

Total 7.950 

MARKET  EFFECTS 

Another  important  effect  of  generic  certifi- 
cates to  date  has  been  to  increase  "free" 
stocks  and  thereby  reduce  market  prices,  es- 
pecially for  com.  This  probably  did  result  in 
some  "recycling"  by  drawing  some  grain 
under  loan.  However,  these  costs  often  are 
exaggerated,  and  the  deferred  savings  from 
the  price  reduction  often  are  ignored. 

For  one  thing,  sharp  price  reductions  cre- 
ated a  carrying-charge  market.  This  provid- 
ed an  ineentive  for  voluntary  carrying  of 
more  "free"  stocks  by  farmers  and  the 
trade. 

Second,  the  resulting  reduction  in  price 
had  salutary  effects  on  both  foreign  produc- 
tion and  total  usage.  On  the  competitive 
production  side,  for  example,  com  acreage 
in  Thailand  and  Argentina  declined  in  re- 
sponse to  lower  world  prices. 

On  the  consumption  side,  domestic  com 
use  now  has  increased  nearly  200-300  mil- 
lion above  last  year  and  well  above  earlier 
estimates,  Also,  exports  are  beginning  to 
pick  up.  The  People's  Republic  of  China 
(PRO  is  buying  com  from  the  United 
States  again.  As  another  example,  the  U.S. 
share  of  South  Korean  com  imports  is 
likely  to  rebound  from  less  than  40  percent 
last  year  to  75  percent  this  year. 

These  effects  on  demand  are  necessarily 
hard  to  quantify.  And  they  are  just  begin- 
ning to  be  visible.  But.  taken  together  they 
can  add  Up  to  a  significant  reduction  in  the 
amount  of  stocks  the  government  wUl  have 
to  finanoe.  The  pick  up  comes  In  larger 
"free  carryover,  less  foreign  production, 
more  doaiestic  usage  and  higher  exports. 
And  the  resulting  savings  are  cumulative  in 
two  ways:  ( 1 )  governmental  storage  costs  for 
several  years  could  be  saved:  and  (2)  the 
demand  base  is  larger  and  growing  more 
quickly. 

A  further  indirect  evidence  of  this  effect 
is  the  correlation  between  commodity  re- 
demption patterns  for  certificates  and  in- 
creased disappearance.  Com  redemptions 
have  been  heaviest  and  the  growth  in  usage 
is  highest  for  com.  Wheat  is  next  highest  in 
redemptions  and  in  usage  growth.  Ldttle  soy- 
bean redemption  has  occurred,  and  In  fact, 
recent  sog'bean  sales  reports  indicate  a  sig- 
nificant decline  in  demand  for  U.S.  soy- 
beans. 

It  is  important  to  understand  the  efficien- 
cy of  this  certificate  related  price  reduction. 
It  reduces  prices  in  a  manner  that  is  highly 
focused  and  that  creates  maximum  uncer- 


tainty for  competitors.  The  uncertainty 
arises  from  the  fact  that  prices  could  fall  to 
market-clearing  levels  rather  than  Just  to 
legislated  loan  mlnimums.  The  focus  arises 
from  the  fact  that  many  lower  bushels  actu- 
ally move  through  the  loan  redemption 
cycle  than  would  be  the  case  if  marketing 
loans  were  used  to  achieve  the  same  effect. 

So,  two  major  effects  of  the  certificate 
program  were  to  stretch  storage  space  very 
efficiently  and  to  promote  additional  disap- 
pearance of  commodities  in  largest  surplus 
at  low  cost.  While  it  may  be  that  certificates 
cost  more  than  cash  payments  in  a  narrow 
sense,  they  probably  cost  the  government 
substantially  less  than  achieving  the  same 
results  by  trying  to  finance  cash  programs 
that  would  have  yielded  the  same  benefits. 

The  last  effect  that  should  be  noted  is  on 
marketing  patterns.  Basically,  generic  cer- 
tificates have  added  a  new  factor  in  the 
marketplace  that  needs  to  be  analyzed  and 
understood  by  farmers  and  the  grain  indus- 
try. Certificates,  in  other  words,  are  not  a 
substitute  for  cash  markets.  Rather,  they 
are  a  source  of  liquidity  and  opportunity  in 
markets  that  have  been  distorted  by  govern- 
ment price  and  acreage  controls.  Merchants 
gain  logistical  control  and  marketing  oppor- 
tunities from  this  increased  liquidity.  So. 
too,  do  farmers  in  managing  then  grain  mar- 
keting plans.  So,  too,  do  processors  and  lead- 
ers in  gaining  access  to  needed  Inputs. 

Agricultural  markets  that  have  been  de- 
clining or  stagnating  for  five  years  are  be- 
ginning to  revive.  The  United  States  is  be- 
ginning to  reassert  international  competitive- 
ness. Farmers  have  gained  additional  oppor- 
tunities. In  many  ways,  the  certificate  pro- 
gram has  moved  U.S.  agriculture  further 
toward  a  return  to  market  based  principles 
at  less  cost  than  purchasing  that  reform  di- 
rectly with  cash  outlays.* 


EL  GRITO  DE  BAIRE 

•  Mr.  GRAHAM.  Mr.  President,  on 
this  day  in  1895  a  young  man  from  a 
small  town  in  Cuba  stood  in  the  town 
square  and  announced  the  beginning 
of  the  last  war  of  independence 
against  Spain.  His  name  was  Satur- 
nine Lora,  but  that  is  not  important. 
The  small  town  was  Baire.  and  aside 
from  that  one  brief  outcry  for  inde- 
pendence, it  played  no  special  part  in 
winning  the  war.  But  "El  Grito  de 
Baire,"  the  shout  of  Baire,  became  the 
symbol  of  the  stubborn  Cuban  desire 
for  freedom,  a  desire  which  had  lasted 
through  the  bloody  wars  of  independ- 
ence with  Spain,  a  desire  which 
burned  as  a  bright  flame  for  over  a 
quarter  century  of  struggle  against  op- 
pression, a  desire  which  ignited  the 
imagination  of  the  American  people 
and  forged  a  common  bond  between 
the  Americans  of  the  late  nineteenth 
century  and  what  finally  became  a 
free  Cuba. 

El  Grito  de  Baire  was  a  colorful,  pa- 
triotic national  holiday  in  that  free 
Cuba.  Businesses  and  schools  closed. 
There  were  baimers  and  parades.  The 
Cuban  people  celebrated  the  heroism 
of  their  guerriUa  fighters:  Maximo 
Gomez,  Antonio  Maceo,  and  Jose 
Marti.  They  celebrated  the  dedication 
and  sacrifice  of  Jose  Marti  who  died  in 
battle  a  month  after  invading  Cuba  to 


route  the  Spaniards.  They  celebrated 
their  own  Intolerance  for  the  injus- 
tices imposed  by  a  hostile  regime— and 
their  own  courage  in  throwing  off  the 
repressive  yoke  of  Spain. 

"El  Grito  de  Baire"  became  the 
joyful  shout  of  a  free  people  who  had 
refused  to  give  up  on  the  land  and  the 
liberty  they  loved.  It  is  a  shout  tinged 
with  sadness  today,  for  the  many 
Cuban-Americans  who  remember  the 
days  of  the  free  Cuba— and  for  their 
children  and  grandchildren  who  have 
only  the  stories  and  a  heritage  of 
memories. 

There  will  be  celebrations  today  in 
many  Florida  communities.  There  will 
be  fervor  and  patriotism  and  that 
same  stubborn  Cuban  desire  for  inde- 
pendence—a desire  which  neither  time 
nor  the  events  of  history  has  ever 
dimmed. 

In  Key  West  there  will  be  a  special 
poignancy  in  remembering  the  day.  It 
is  in  the  old  Key  West  cemetery  that  a 
monument  exists  to  the  American  sol- 
diers who  died  in  the  sinking  of  the 
battleship  U.S.S.  Maine  in  Havana 
Harbour  in  1898.  The  Maine  had  been 
sent  to  Cuba  to  protect  Americans 
living  there  from  the  fierce  fighting 
between  the  Cubans  and  the  Spanish. 
The  sinking  was  never  explained  but  it 
galvanized  American  public  opinion 
and  led  to  a  call  for  involvement  which 
echoed  the  "Grito"  from  Baire. 

Our  own  help  to  the  Cuban  people 
led  to  the  Spanish-American  War  and 
by  the  end  of  the  year  to  the  Treaty  of 
Paris.  Cuba  became  an  independent 
nation.  The  United  States  became  a 
world  power  with  stewardship  of 
Guam  and  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Philip- 
pines. Together  we  mourned  our 
dead— and  together  we  rejoiced  in  our 
mutual  freedom. 

For  more  than  25  years,  a  century 
ago,  the  people  of  Cuba  struggled  to 
be  free.  For  more  than  25  years,  in  our 
time,  they  have  valiantly  repeated 
that  struggle.  Brave  Cubans  have  lost 
the  freedom  of  self-expression  in  their 
own  coimtry— and  still  they  speak  out. 
Brave  Cubans  have  risked  their  lives, 
and  given  them,  to  win  their  country 
back— and  still  there  are  those  who 
try.  Brave  Cubans  have  spent  lifetimes 
imprisoned  and  tortured  in  their  own 
country  for  their  political  beliefs— be- 
liefs you  and  I  are  proud  to  hold. 

Fidel  Castro  has  crushed  the  dream 
and  cut  off  the  bold  music  of  an  inde- 
pendent Cuba.  He  has  cast  the  dark 
shadow  of  foreign  oppression  across  a 
bright  land.  He  has  turned  promise 
and  productivity  into  widespread  hard- 
ship and  shortages.  He  has  torn  apart 
families,  exported  violence  and  totali- 
tarian precepts  in  our  democratic 
hemisphere.  He  bartered  a  free  coun- 
try into  a  client  state. 

But  there  is  one  thing  he  has  never 
been  able  to  do.  There  is  one  soimd 
which  must  haimt  the  dreams  of  Fidel 
Castro.    He   has   never   silenced    "El 


Grito  de  Baire."  The  call  to  all  Cubans 
to  fight  for  freedom  still  echoes  in  the 
small  towns  of  Cuba  and  in  the  cane 
fields  and  across  the  mountains.  Tou 
can  hear  it  faintly  in  the  hum  of  Ha- 
vana's traffic  and  in  the  wash  of  the 
waves  against  the  Isle  of  Pine's  beach- 
es. It  is  an  anthem  of  the  human  spirit 
that  blows  across  Baire  today,  and 
Sancti  Spiritus  and  Puerto  Padre  and 
Cardenas  with  all  the  coiled  power  of 
a  hurricane. 

It  has  been  92  years  since  that  first 
utterance  of  "EI  Grito  de  Baire"  and 
in  that  time  the  Cuban  people  have 
tasted  the  sweetness  of  freedom  and 
the  terrible  bitterness  of  its  loss.  The 
celebrations  today  will  be  celebrations 
of  hope.  The  call  to  freedom  has  rever- 
berated down  through  Cuban  histo- 
ry—through war  and  peace,  through 
democracy  and  dictatorship,  through 
the  words  of  the  prophets  and  poets, 
past  and  rhetoric  of  the  political  pup- 
pets and  into  the  hearts  of  the  Cuban 
people. 

We  applaud  this  commemoration  of 
the  "Grito  de  Baire."  It  is  appropriate 
that  this  day  be  observed.  We  join 
with  Cuban-Americans  everywhere  in 
marking  February  24  as  the  day  of  the 
Call  to  Independence.  For  over  200 
years  we  have  heard  it,  too.* 


BUDGET  SCOREKEEPING 
REPORT 

•  Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President.  I 
hereby  submit  to  the  Senate  the 
budget  scorekeeping  report  for  this 
week,  prepared  by  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office  in  response  to  section 
308(b)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act  of  1974,  as  amended.  This  report 
was  prepared  consistent  with  standard 
scorekeeping  conventions.  This  report 
also  serves  as  the  scorekeeping  report 
for  the  purposes  of  section  311  of  the 
Budget  Act. 

This  report  shows  that  current  level 
spending  is  under  the  budget  resolu- 
tion by  $14.3  billion  in  budget  author- 
ity, but  over  in  outlays  by  $13.4  billion. 
The  report  does  not  include  the  Sur- 
face Transportation  Act  because  the 
bill  has  not  lieen  enacted  by  Congress 
yet.  When  the  bill  is  enacted,  only  $4.2 
billion  in  budget  authority  will 
remain. 

I  ask  that  the  letter  from  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office,  dated  March 
2,  1987,  and  the  CBO  Weekly  Score- 
keeping  Report  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  material  follows: 

U.S.  Congress, 
Congressional  Bxn>GET  Office. 
Washington,  DC.  March  2,  1987. 
Hon.  Lawton  Chiles. 

Chairman,   Committee  on  the  Budget,   U.S. 
Senate,  Washington,  DC 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  The  attached  report 
shows  the  effects  of  congressional  action  on 
the  budget  for  fiscal  year  1987.  The  estimat- 
ed totals  of  budget  authority,  outlays,  and 
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ravenuM  are  oompared  to  the  appropriate 
or  reeoniBMndBd  levels  contained  In  the 
moat  reeent  budget  reaolutkm.  Senate  Con- 
enrrent  RnoluUcm  130.  This  report  meets 
tlM  nqulrcmenta  for  Senate  scorekeeping  of 
aeetkm  5  of  Swnitf  Concurrent  Resolution 
U  and  Is  current  throuch  February  27. 
1M7.  Tbe  repwt  Is  submitted  under  section 
SOMb)  and  in  aid  of  section  311  of  the  Con- 
irrsilnnsl  Budget  Act.  as  amended.  At  your 
request  this  report  ihcorporates  the  CBO 
eeonowilc  and  technlcn^  estimating  assump- 
tions issued  on  January  1 1987. 

No  chances  have  occurred  since  the  last 
CBO  report. 

With  best  wisbea. 
Sincnely, 

Sdwakd  M.  Orajiucb, 

Acting  Director. 
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JOHN  BRADEMAS  ON  HIGHER 
EDUCATION 

•  Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  I»resident, 
the  wisdom  of  John  Brademas  is  well 
known  to  the  Members  of  this  body 
through  his  more  than  two  decades  of 
distinguished  service  in  the  House  of 
Representatives.  Since  leaving  that 
body,  he  has  continued  to  advance  in- 
telligent discussion  of  public  policy 
issues  in  his  position  as  the  president 
of  New  York  University.  His  analysis, 
particularly  of  the  state  of  higher  edu- 
cation in  our  society,  never  misses  the 
mark  or  fails  to  arouse  interest. 

Dr.  Brademas  recerltly  delivered 
three  important  speeches,  of  which  I 
hope  my  colleagues  will  take  note.  At 
a  time  when  the  present  administra- 
tion seems  too  willing  to  find  fat  in 
the  education  budget.  Dr.  Brademas 
argues  eloquently  that  science  and 
education  enrich  our  democratic 
system  and  improve  our  economy.  His 
keen  insights  into  our  Nation's  debili- 
tating deficit  problem  also  demand  our 
attention. 

I  commend  his  remarks  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues,  and  ask  that 
they  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  material  follows: 
Am>RESs  OF  Dr.  John  Brademas.  President, 
New  York  University 

"05  the  agenda  for  science  too  important 
to  be  lett  to  scientists" 
(At  a  Symposium  on  "A  New  Agenda  for 
Science"    Sigma    Xi    Centennial    Annual 
Meeting) 

I  am  honored  to  have  been  invited  to  par- 
ticipate in  this  centennial  symposium  on  "A 
New  Agenda  for  Science"  sponsored  by 
Sivna  Xi,  and  I  thanlc  my  old  friend,  your 
distinguished  past  president  and  one  of 
America's  statesmen  of  science.  Lew  Brans- 
comb,  for  aslcing  me  to  be  with  you. 

I  wish  all  of  the  family  of  Sigma  Xi  a  very 
happy  100th  birthday.  As,  in  the  words  of 
your  motto,  "companions  in  zealous  re- 
search," you  are  to  be  congratulated  on 
yonr  century-long  record  of  uniting  scien- 
tists of  all  disciplines  in  stimulating  the 
progress  of  science. 

Allow  me  to  thank  you,  too,  for  the  oppor- 
tunity this  occasion  affords  me  to  be  bacli  in 


the  city  where  I  spent  nearly  a  quarter  of  a 
century  of  my  own  life.  It  has  been  five  and 
a  half  jitears  since  I  left  Washington,  D.C. 
for  Washington  Square,  but  you  will  not  be 
surprised  to  hear  me  say  that  I  have  found 
many  similarities  between  the  worlds  of 
Congress  and  campus.  In  both  arenas,  one 
wrestles  with  money,  ideas  and  egos. 

Indeed  I  shall  speak  to  you  today  from 
the  ttvia  perstiectives  of  one  who  for  22 
years  served  as  a  legislator  concerned  with 
translating  ideas  and  values  into  some  sort 
of  viable  action  and  now  as  a  university 
presidenl.  leads  an  institution  dedicated  to 
the  creation  and  transmission  of  knowledge. 

I  am,  I  need  hardly  insist,  neither  a  natu- 
ral scientist  nor  an  authority  on  science 
policy.  But  my  experience  as  both  practicing 
politician  and  practicing  academic— and  as 
citizen— required  me  on  Capitol  Hill  and  re- 
quires nte  still  at  NYU  to  deal  with  issues 
that  are  the  direct  and  indirect  consequence 
of  what  you  as  scientists  do  in  your  every- 
day lives. 

Whether  as  a  legislator  attempting  to 
devise  a  rational  formula  for  channeling 
Federal  tax  dollars  to  states  and  local  school 
systems  to  help  educate  handicapped  chil- 
dren or  voting  on  an  amendment  to  contin- 
ue worlc  on  the  MX  Missile  ...  or  as  a  uni- 
versity president  making  Judgments  about 
the  areac  of  science  on  which  to  concentrate 
resources  that  are  never  unlimited:  or,  in  co- 
operation with  the  leaders  of  our  Medical 
Center,  (ietermining  the  appropriate  mix  of 
research,  clinical  care  and  ^ucation  for  the 
decade  ahead- these  are  concrete  instances 
of  how,  tn  compelling  and  existential  ways,  I 
found  and  still  find  myself  affected  by  sci- 
entists ahd  science. 

So— although  I. have  immense  respect  for 
the  power  of  science  and  the  influence  of 
scientists  in  our  lives  and  on  our  world— I 
trust  you  will  agree  that  it  is  precisely  be- 
cause of  this  power  and  influence  that  the 
agenda  pt  science  is  much  too  important  to 
be  left,  at  least  solely,  to  scientists. 

I  take  it,  may  I  add,  that  most  of  you 
would  not  quarrel  with  a  reverse  spin  of  this 
proposition,  that  is  to  say,  that  you  would 
also  agree  that  the  decisions  taken  by  the 
government  of  the  United  States  are  so  cru- 
cial to  the  lives  of  us  all  that  you  would  not 
want  the  agenda  of  government  to  be  left 
solely  to  the  politicians! 

Allow  me  then  to  talk  with  you  this  morn- 
ing abobt  the  condition  of  science  in  the 
United  Btates  and  of  the  strategies  that 
have  sparked  American  scientific  achieve- 
ment over  the  last  generation. 

Then  I  should  lilce  to  comment  on  several 
factors,  particularly  some  weaknesses  in 
American  science,  that  may  impel  us  as  a 
nation  to  rethink  the  agenda  for  it. 

Finally.  I  shall  offer  some  observations  on 
the  poicies  of  the  Federal  government 
toward  Bcience  and  education,  recommend 
ways  we  might  change  those  policies  and 
conclude  with  a  few  suggestions  for  amend- 
ing the  science  agenda. 

I  shall  not  pretend  to  be  exhaustive  but,  I 
hope,  instructive. 

American  Dominance  in  Science 

I  begih  by  taking  note  of  the  dazzling  tra- 
jectory of  science.  Our  century  has  wit- 
nessed the  greatest  advances  in  scientific 
luiowledge  and  technological  innovation  In 
human  history.  We  have  conquered  small- 
pox, unleashed  the  promise  of  agriculture 
and  gained  insight  into  the  structure  of 
matter.  The  laser  and  computer,  the  semi- 
conductor and   recombinant  DNA— all  are 
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fruits  of  modem  science.  In  a  supreme  tour 
de  force,  we  went  to  the  moon. 

Although  scientists  worldwide  have  fueled 
this  engine  of  knowledge,  over  the  past  four 
decades,  science  has  been  dominated  by 
Americans. 

It  was  not  always  so.  From  1901  to  1941, 
the  first  forty  years  that  Nobel  prizes  were 
awarded,  only  seventeen  American  scientists 
received  them.  By  contrast,  in  the  second 
forty  years,  there  were  117  American  win- 
ners in  science,  more  than  from  the  rest  of 
the  world  combined.  Only  last  weelt,  in  the 
latest  competition.  Americans  won  half  the 
science  prizes. 

The  basis  for  this  spectacular  burst  of 
American  scientific  achievement  was  a  new 
research  partnership  proposed  in  the  famed 
1945  report.  Science— The  Endless  Frontier, 
prepared  by  Vannevar  Bush. 

The  Bush  strategy  rested  on  two  premises. 
First,  in  the  words  of  the  report,  "(S)ince 
health,  well-being  and  security  are  proper 
concerns  of  government,  scientific 
progress  .  .  .  must  be  of  vital  interest  to  the 
[Federal]  government.*"  Second,  the  govern- 
ment should  direct  its  support  of  basic,  as 
distinguished  from  applied,  research  to  the 
nation's  universities. 

Bush's  recommendations  led  to  the  cre- 
ation of  the  National  Science  Foundation 
and  a  huge  surge  in  Federal  support  of  sci- 
ence at  American  Universities  through  the 
National  Science  Foundation,  Department 
of  Defense,  National  Institutes  of  Health 
and  other  departments  and  agencies. 

This  experiment  in  government-university 
cooperation  met  with  remarl^able  success. 
When  the  NSF  counted  85  significant  ad- 
vances over  two  decades  in  mathematics, 
chemistry,  astronomy  and  the  earth  sci- 
ences, responsible  for  more  than  70  percent 
of  the  strides  were  academic  scientists. 

At  a  time  when  some  are  questioning  the 
value  of  the  Vannevar  Bush  stategy.  I  thinic 
it  essential  to  imderstand  how  congenial  a 
spawning  ground  for  science  American  uni- 
versities are.  As  President  Reagan's  former 
Science  Adviser,  Dr.  George  A.  Keyworth, 
said,  "No  other  research  institutions— feder- 
al lat>oratories,  nonprofit  organizations  or 
industrial  laboratories— give  so  much  return 
on  investment  in  the  long  term.  No  other  in- 
stitutions produce  both  knowledge  and 
people." 

Beyond  the  coupling  of  new  discovery 
with  the  preparation  of  future  discoverers, 
the  university  environment  offers  inherent 
advantages  over  other  settings  with  its  em- 
phasis on  excellence,  on  independent 
thought,  risk-taking  and  the  freedom  to  fail 
as  well  as  succeed. 

Having  recalled  the  blueprint  that  made 
possible  American  superiority  in  science,  I 
turn  to  the  current  debate. 
The  Science  Debate 

As  everyone  here  knows  better  than  I,  the 
way  in  which  we  develop  science  in  the 
United  States  has  become  a  subject  of  in- 
tense concern.  The  Sigma  Xi  centennial 
project  is  one  of  several  important  efforts  to 
reexamine  how  we  do  science  in  this  coun- 
try and  what  it  is  we  do. 

Perhaps  the  most  extensive  such  scrutiny 
is  the  science  policy  review  now  being  un- 
dertaken by  the  House  Committee  on  Sci- 
ence and  Technology,  chaired  by  my  distin- 
guished and  now  retiring  former  colleague, 
Don  Fuqua  of  Florida. 

Why  this  renewed  focus  on  science?  I'm 
sure  there  are  many  reasons  but  among  the 
most  obvious  are  these:  the  rapidity  com- 
bined with  the  complexity  of  scientific 
change,  the  evident  importance  of  research 


to  fundamental  national  goals,  the  tight 
budgetary  climate  in  Washington,  and  rising 
apprehension  about  serious  gaps  in  our  ca- 
pabilities for  science. 

Let  me  speak  briefly  to  each  of  these 
points. 

First,  on  the  question  of  the  speed  and  dif- 
ficulty of  science,  Gerald  Holton,  Harvard's 
eminent  historian  of  science  and  presently 
David  Kriser  Visiting  Professor  at  New 
York  University,  has  said  that  neither  the 
general  public  nor  most  intellectuals  under- 
stand either  the  way  scientists  think  or 
what  scientists  actually  do. 

Moreover,  Holton  says,  "the  metabolism 
of  the  science/technology  complex"  is  a 
"burden"  to  Americans.  The  scale  of  techno- 
logical intervention  in  our  lives,  he  ob- 
serves—the deployment  of  nuclear  reactors, 
computerization  of  the  workplace,  the 
design  of  vast  weapons  systems — baffles 
many  of  us. 

Especially  serious.  Holton  insists,  is  that 
persons  in  positions  of  great  responsibility, 
particularly  in  the  Federal  government,  are 
often  not  well  enough  informed  to  make 
wise  decisions  about  the  use  of  such  tech- 
nologies. 

Although,  he  adds,  half  the  bills  Congress 
considers  relate  to  science  and  technology, 
few  members  of  Congress  understand  scien- 
tific issues. 

A  former  National  Security  Adviser  and 
now  professor  of  history  at  New  York  Uni- 
versity, McGeorge  Bundy,  warns  how  dan- 
gerous such  ignorance  can  be  in  respect  of 
defense  policy.  Says  Bundy.  alluding  to 
major  weapons  systems  and  singling  out  the 
Strategic  Defense  Initiative,  both  Congress 
and  the  public  must  insist  on  the  informa- 
tion necessary  to  comprehend  both  "the  ob- 
jectives of  research  and  the  criteria  for 
choices." 

Bundy's  advice  seems  all  the  more  compel- 
ling in  light  of  events  of  recent  weeks.  Presi- 
dent Reagan,  after  Reykjavik,  charges  crit- 
ics of  SDI  with  weakness  on  defense.  Yet 
many  respected  scientists  assert  that  Star 
Wars  will  never  defend  anything  in  that  it  is 
technologically  improbable  if  not  impossi- 
ble. 

Considering  the  power  and  pervasiveness 
of  science  in  modem  life,  we  must  ask:  Are 
we  teaching  Americans  enough  science  to 
cope?  And  how  much  do  our  leaders  really 
need  to  know  and  understand  in  order  to 
make  wise  judgments  about  science-related 
matters? 

A  second  reason  we  are  now  rethinking 
science  is  that  there  are  greater  opportuni- 
ties for  new  discovery  than  ever  before.  As 
another  speaker  here  today,  Erich  Bloch, 
the  distinguished  director  of  NSF.  has  said, 

"Breakthroughs  in  instrumentation,  compu- 
tation, experimentation  and  theory  seem  to 
be  occurring  in  every  discipline." 

The  acceleration  and  range  of  scientific 
progress  lead  to  a  further  concern.  Are  we 
missing  research  opportunities?  Can  Ameri- 
can scientists  stay  at  the  forefront  of  luiowl- 
edge? Will  foreign  scholars  overtake  us? 
Science  and  American  Strength 

A  third  factor  making  science — and  educa- 
tion generally— more  visible  is  a  growing  rec- 
ognition on  the  part  of  the  American  people 
of  the  significance  to  their  own  individual 
lives  and  to  our  society  as  a  whole  of  what 
happens  in  our  classrooms,  libraries  and  lab- 
oratories—or does  not  happen. 

Let  me  linger  on  this  observation  for  a 
moment.  It  is  central. 

I  note  that  three  years  ago  I  served  on  the 
bipartisan  National  Commission  on  Student 
Financial  Assistance,  created  by  Congress  to 


assess  student  aid  programs,  and  that  I 
chaired  its  subcommittee  on  graduate  edu- 
cation. Our  commission's  report  was  issued 
in  December  of  1983. 

What  impressed  me  most  from  all  the 
hearings  and  discussions  my  colleagues  and 
I  had  with  scholars,  business  leaders  and 
top  government  officials  was  their  over- 
whelming support  for  increasing  the  na- 
tion's investment  in  graduate  education  and 
research. 

Why?  For  three  principal  reasons:  to 
strengthen  our  economy  in  an  increasingly 
competitive  world,  to  insure  the  nations  se- 
curity In  a  dangerous  world  and  to  enhance 
the  quality  of  our  national  life. 

Let  me  say  something  on  the  first  point, 
the  relationship  between  investment  in 
graduate  training  and  research  and  the 
economy. 

I  must  tell  you  that  as  president  of  New 
York  University,  with  the  opportunity  to  sit 
on  a  variety  of  corporate,  public  and  pro 
bono  tmards,  I  now  see  more  leaders  of 
American  business,  industry  and  finance  in 
a  month  than  as  a  Congressman  I  would 
meet  in  a  year. 

Despite  the  diversity  of  their  responsibil- 
ities, one  concern  that  knits  together  most 
of  these  corporate  CEOs  is  the  declining 
competitive  position  of  the  United  States  in 
a  numl>er  of  fields. 

But  there  is  more  than  anecdotal  evidence 
here. 

I  cite  a  series  of  powerful  speeches  by  Mr. 
Bloch.  I  note  the  study  of  the  President's 
Commission  on  Industrial  Competitiveness 
and  reports  prepared  by  the  Business- 
Higher  Education  Forum. 

Indeed,  in  recent  months,  two  organiza- 
tions have  been  formed  the  chief  focus  of 
which  is  our  international  competitive 
standing. 

One.  the  bipartisan  Congressional  Eco- 
nomic Leadership  Institute,  was  created  at 
the  direction  of  a  group  of  Senators  and 
representatives.  This  Institute  will  bring  to- 
gether experts  from  academia,  industry  and 
labor  to  educate  members  of  Congress  on 
issues  relating  to  our  economic  strength. 

The  other,  the  Council  on  Competitive- 
ness, composed  of  university,  business  and 
labor  leaders,  will  seek  to  make  our  waning 
competitive  situation  the  top  priority  of 
decisionmakers  in  government  and  industry. 

The  NSF,  the  National  Governors'  Asso- 
ciation and  the  Conference  Board  have  also 
just  announced  a  joint  project  to  find  ways 
that  business,  government  and  imiversities 
can  cooperate  to  bolster  the  economic  posi- 
tion of  the  United  States. 

All  these  organizations  and  studies  have 
emphasized  the  close  nexus  between  scien- 
tific research,  on  the  one  hand.  and.  on  the 
other.  American  productivity  and  strength 
in  world  markets. 

Everywhere  one  turns,  one  finds  evidence 
of  this  concern. 

A  report  entitled,  "The  High  Tech  Race." 
in  Fortune  magazine  this  month  says  of  this 
connection,  "Capital,  abundant  natural  re- 
sources suid  economies  of  scale  in  the 
world's  largest  developed  market  all  contrib- 
uted to  the  doubling  of  output  per  man- 
hour  over  the  past  40  years.  But  the  largest 
single  factor  has  been  the  forward  nuu^h  of 
U.S.  science  and  technology." 

The  title  of  the  lead  article  in  this  week's 
issue  of  Science  magazine  is.  "What  Has 
Happened  to  Productivity  Growth?"  Says 
the  author,  Martin  Neil  Bally  of  the  Brook- 
ings Institution,  '"The  collapse  of  U.S.  pro- 
ductivity growth  is  the  most  severe  and  per- 
sistent of  recent  economic  problems." 
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And  bete,  of  ooune,  one  muat  not  omit 
mentioa  of  our  trade  deficit,  now  estimated 
•t  tUO  biUloo.  with  loBMS  both  in  tradition- 
al aaanufarturing  ateel.  autos  and  machine 
tool!  and  in  high  technolosy,  where  the 
Vtetane  caay  warns  that  this  year,  for  the 
fink  time.  United  States  imports  are  expect- 
ed to  ezeeed  exports.  The  American  share 
of  world  hlsb  tech  markets  has  declined  in 
Kvan  of  ten  aectora. 

I  remind  you  that  these  wealmesses 
threaten  our  defense  edge  as  well.  The  Na- 
tieittl  Academy  of  Sciences  said  recently 
tlat  Japanese  and  other  foreign  companies 
now  aivply  "critical  components"  for  Amer- 
ican mimUes,  dectronic  warfare  devices  and 
other  advanced  weapons  systems.  Two 
groups— one  established  by  the  Department 
at  Defense,  the  other  by  the  National  Secu- 
rity OouncO— are  preparing  reports  on  the 
dangers  of  our  relying  on  other  countries 
for  aemleimductora,  the  sUicon  chips  at  the 
heart  of  eomputeiB,  robots  and  missiles. 

Now  having  remarked  on  the  increasing 
awareness  of  the  Unluges  between  science 
and  both  the  nation's  economy  and  defense. 
I  point  to  still  another  cause  for  the  rise  of 
adenoe  on  the  nation's  agenda,  the  soaring 
deficit  in  the  Federal  budget. 

For  the  magnitude  of  the  deficit,  at  last 
reckoning  SMne  $220  billion  for  the  current 
fiscal  year  (I  cannot  resist  reminding  you  of 
Mr.  Reagan's  campaign  promise  to  balance 
the  budget  by  1984!)  forces  difficult  choices 
among  competing  needs. 

Science  must  vie  with  other  programs— de- 
fense, public  works,  agriculture— for  its 
share  of  limited  Federal  resources. 

And  not  surprisingly,  political  leaders  are 
pressed  to  examine  anew  priorities  for  re- 
search and  to  Justify  in  more  immediate 
tenas  the  cost  of  a  project  and  its  probable 
payoff. 

Tou  know  the  questions  better  than  I.  Is 
the  Federal  govenunent  distributing  science 
d(dlara  for  the  most  productive  research, 
and  how  is  "productive"  defined  and  who 
defines  it? 

Again,  are  we  managing  the  nation's  in- 
vestment in  science  in  the  most  efficient 
and  cost-effective  ways? 

The  tragedy  of  the  Challenger  and  the 
wideqjread  perception  of  waste,  fraud  and 
abuse  in  Pentagon  procurement  are  two  of 
the  most  dramatic  examples  of  why  such 
questions  are  asked  by  the  man  and  woman 
in  the  street  as  well  as  by  captains  of  indus- 
try and  Congressional  committee  chairmen. 

Eroding  Research  Capacity 

The  final  reason  I  would  assign  for  the  re- 
newed interest  in  science  is  the  troubled 
condition  both  of  science  education  at  all 
levels  and  of  university-based  scientific  re- 
search. 

The  educational  pipeline  for  science  and 
engineering  in  this  country  lias  been  spring- 
ing serious  leaks  all  along  the  way. 

Our  elementary  and  secondary  schools  are 
producing  a  nation  of  scientific  illiterates. 
One  recent  report  to  the  American  Associa- 
tion for  the  Advancement  of  Science  found 
a  substantial  number  of  Americans  believing 
tn  astrology,  lucky  nimibers  and  UFOs.  Only 
one  in  three  adults  knows  clearly  what  a 
molecule  is  and  but  one  of  six  understands 
the  meaning  of  the  term  DNA. 

Disastrous  gaps  in  science  education  at 
the  elementary  and  secondary  levels  have 
been  documented  by  such  groups  as  The  Na- 
tional Science  Board  Commission  on  Precol- 
lege  Education  in  Mathematics,  Science  and 
Technology,  co-chaired  by  William  T.  Cole- 
man, the  former  Secretary  of  Transporta- 


tion, and  Cecily  Selby.  now  of  New  York 
University. 

ITiese  studies  reveal,  for  example,  that 
more  than  half  our  high  school  students 
take  no  mathematics  or  science  beyond  the 
tenth  grade,  and  that  virtually  every  state  is 
short  of  teachers  in  these  fields. 

At  the  college  level,  the  situation  is  little 
better.  The  percentage  of  freshmen  inter- 
estsd  in  science  has  been  sliding  for  the  past 
decade,  with  the  decline  for  minorities  par- 
ticularly sharp.  The  National  Science  Board 
Committee  on  Undergraduate  Science. 
Mathematics  and  Engineering  Education  re- 
ported recently  that  undergraduate  lalx>ra- 
tory  instruction  was  generally  "tedious  and 
dull,"  faculty  were  underprepared  and  cur- 
ricula outdated. 

Beyond  this  array  of  problems,  several 
other  studies  warn  of  serious  weaknesses  in 
the  research  infrastructure  of  American 
universities. 

Here  I  remind  you  that  the  title  of  the 
repert  I  earlier  cited  of  the  National  Com- 
mission on  Student  financial  Assistance  was 
Signs  of  Trouble  and  Erosion:  Graduate 
Education  in  America. 

I  can  tell  you  without  fear  of  rebuttal  that 
studies  produced  in  the  nearly  three  years 
sinoe  our  report  was  issued  have  strikingly 
reinforced  our  conclusions. 

For  example,  another  group  on  which  I 
sat,  the  Committee  on  Government-Univer- 
sity Relationships  in  Support  of  Science 
(GURSS).  sponsored  by  the  National  Acade- 
mies of  Engineering  and  of  Sciences,  and 
the  Institute  of  Medicine,  also  uncovered 
grave  flaws  in  academic  science. 

And  as  I  have  already  observed,  over  this 
past  year,  in  a  number  of  speeches,  Mr. 
Bloch  has  eloquently  identified  serious  defi- 
cieqcies  in  the  nation's  research  capabilities. 

Finally,  last  spring,  a  report  entitled,  A 
Renewed  Partnership,  was  issued  by  a  Panel 
on  the  Health  of  U.S.  Colleges  and  Universi- 
ties. This  group,  co-chaired  by  David  Pack- 
ard, chairman  of  Hewlett-Packard  and 
former  Secretary  of  Defense,  and  Professor 
Allan  Bromley  of  Yale,  was  created  by  the 
White  House  Science  Council  at  the  request 
two  years  ago  of  then  Science  Adviser  to  the 
President,  George  Keyworth. 

The  conclusions  of  both  Mr.  Bloch  and 
the  Packard-Bromley  panel  are,  to  reiterate, 
on  all  fours  with  each  other  and  with  those 
of  l>oth  the  study  groups  with  which  I  was 
invslved. 

In  the  last  ten  years,  says  Bloch,  there  has 
been  a  troubling  decline  in  the  number  of 
doctorates  in  mathematics,  the  physical  sci- 
ences and  engineering,  with  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Japan  turning  out  proportionate- 
ly more  engineers  than  the  United  States. 
He  warns  that  this  gap  could  grow  wider  as 
the  American  college-age  population  drops 
over  the  next  decade. 

I  need  not  persuade  this  audience  that 
across  these  several  graduate  disciplines,  mi- 
norities are  grossly  underrepresented. 

After  years  of  neglect  and  inadequate  sup- 
port, university  laboratories,  equipment  and 
facDities  are  in  an  alarming  state  of  disre- 
pair. The  needs  in  this  area  are  staggering- 
some  estimates  run  as  high  as  $10  billion  for 
equipment  and  $20  billion  for  facilities. 

Itie  report  on  the  status  of  academic  sci- 
ence prepared  by  the  White  House  Science 
Council  group— the  Pacicard-Bromley 
panel— also  deplores  the  deterioration  of  fa- 
cilities, the  obsolescence  of  equipment  and 
loss  of  trained  manpower. 

I  would  point  out,  too.  that  a  serious  prob- 
lem In  areas  such  as  engineering  and  com- 
puter   science    is    faculty    vacancies.    The 
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allure  of  industry  for  some  of  our  ablest 
professors  is  often  Irresistible;  better  sala- 
ries and  superior  laboratories  are  the  most 
obvious  Advantages. 

In  view  of  our  crumbling  research  infra- 
structure, it  Is  not  surprising  that  so-called 
outputs  of  research  appear  to  be  in  decline. 
The  AmSrican  share  of  world  scientific  liter- 
ature has  fallen  in  most  fields  as  has  the 
rate  at  which  our  literature  is  cited  by 
others,  an  indication  of  quality. 

Now  I  have  attempted  to  suggest  to  you 
several  reasons  for  the  current  intense  focus 
on  the  role  of  American  science,  and  I  have 
emphasised  the  problems  and  pressures  en- 
dangering our  research  enterprise. 

In  my  view,  if  we  are  to  meet  the  nation's 
needs— economic,  security  and  quality  of 
life— we  must,  far  more  vigorously  than  we 
have  beoi  doing,  improve  science  education 
at  every  level,  from  the  earliest  grades 
through  graduate  school.  And  essential  to 
achieving  this  goal  will  be  strong  support 
from  government  at  every  level— local,  state 
and  Federal— as  well  as  from  the  private 
sector. 

In  like  fashion,  to  restore  our  university- 
based  research  capacity  to  the  strength  ap- 
propriate to  the  United  States  of  America  in 
the  last  years  of  this  century  and  into  the 
21st  will  also  require  vigorous  support  from 
a  diversity  of  sources— foundations,  corpyora- 
tions  and  individuals  as  well  as  state  govern- 
ments and.  especially  important,  the  Feder- 
al government. 

Recent  Policy  Recommendations 

Here  I  want  to  speak  of  some  recent  rec- 
ommendations for  action  by  the  Federal 
government  to  deal  with  some  of  the  prob- 
lems I  have  discussed. 

Virtually  all  of  the  studies  I  have  cited  are 
highly  Oritical  of  present  national  policy 
toward  science  education  and  academic  re- 
search. An  call  for  more,  not  less,  action  on 
the  part  of  the  Federal  government. 

For  example,  the  Coleman-Selby  panel 
asks  for  a  $1.5  billion  Federal  commitment 
to  improve  pre-college  science  education. 

As  I  have  indicated,  some  of  the  sharpest 
criticisms  of  present  policy  have  come  from 
a  high  o^icial  of  the  current  Administration 
and  frotn  a  committee  designated  by  a 
senior  White  House  appointee. 

Both  Mr.  Bloch  and  the  Packard-Bromley 
panel  consider  the  Federal  investment  in 
university  research  inadequate,  and  urge 
that  mote  Federal  funds  be  channeled  into 
academic  science. 

How  much  greater  should  that  investment 
be?  Both  Bloch  and  the  White  House  panel 
argue  strongly  for  a  doubling  of  Federal 
support  of  basic  research  conducted  at  uni- 
versities. 

So  where  does  my  analysis  lead  us? 

First,  I  have  ascribed  much  of  the  extraor- 
diiuuy  strength  of  American  science  to  its 
roots  in  Colleges  and  universities. 

Second,  I  have  noted  that  we  are  reexam- 
ining our  science-producing  system,  and  I 
have  pointed  out  some  problems  that  afflict 
that  system. 

Third,  I  have  cited  several  recent  recom- 
mendations for  public  policy  for  academic 
science  knd  the  virtual  consensus  among 
them. 

Because  we  meet  today  in  Washington, 
D.C.;  because  as  a  memlier  of  Congress  I 
dealt  with  education  legislation;  and  be- 
cause I  believe  current  policies  threaten  fur- 
ther to  erode  the  nation's  science  and  engi- 
neering base,  I  should  like  now  to  comment 
on  the  effect  of  these  policies. 


Whether  they  emanate  from  the  Presi- 
dent, Congress  or  regulatory  agencies,  for 
purposes  of  understanding  their  thrust,  we 
can  divide  the  policies  into  four  categories: 
budgets,  taxes,  regulations  and  science 
advice. 
Budgets 

First,  budgets.  Here  I  choose  three  areas 
to  make  my  point:  mathematics  and  science 
education,  university-based  science  research 
and  development,  and  student  financial  aid. 

Although  Congress  two  years  ago  enacted 
legislation  authorizing  $425  million  to  im- 
prove the  training  of  science  and  math 
teachers,  the  measure  has  never  been  fully 
funded.  This  year  the  appropriation  is  $45 
million  dollars,  and  in  his  latest  budget,  Mr. 
Reagan  attempted  to  fold  the  program  into 
a  block  grant  to  the  states,  further  weaken- 
ing this  effort  to  attack  a  problem  that  con- 
tinues to  beset  our  schools. 

With  respect  to  the  Administration's 
R&D  budget,  I  cite  the  common  opinion  of 
three  authorities— Mr.  Bloch:  Dr.  Lawrence 
Bogorad.  president  of  the  AAAS;  and  Dr. 
Frank  P*ress,  president  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences.  All  three  point  to  two 
troubling  trends: 

First,  the  military  proportion  of  the  Fed- 
eral research  and  development  budget  has 
ballooned  during  the  Reagan  years  from 
al>out  half  to  nearly  three-fourths  of  all 
Federal  R&D  spending. 

Second,  the  already  small  share  of  dollars 
allocated  to  basic  research  is  steadily  drop- 
ping. 

When  one  considers  the  budget  for  aca- 
demic research  and  development,  the  pic- 
ture is  mixed.  At  a  time  when  expert  panels 
urge  a  doubling  of  Federal  support  of  basic 
research  at  universities,  the  Administra- 
tion's latest  budget  asked  for  a  4  percent  in- 
crease in  such  funds. 

The  President  seems  to  be  giving  with  one 
hand  and  taking  away  with  the  other.  This 
year  the  Administration  sought  a  large 
boost  in  money  for  basic  research  for  NSF. 
NASA  and  the  Department  of  Energy  but 
only  a  negligible  hike  for  basic  research  in 
the  life  sciences. 

Particulary  destructive  were  the  Adminis- 
tration's call  for  severe  cuts  in  funds  for  the 
national  Institutes  of  Health,  which  account 
for  40  percent  of  Federal  support  of  univer- 
sity science. 

Mr.  Reagan  has  also  pressed  for  radical 
changes  in  the  ways  that  teaching  hospitals 
are  reimbursed  for  the  cost  of  graduate 
medical  education,  and  he  has  sought  to 
eliminate  all  funds  for  health  professions 
education  and  nurse  training.  The  President 
may  be  fairly  descril>ed  as  dangerous  to  the 
nation's  health! 

On  another  front.  I  must  note  that  the 
Administration  did  address  one  of  the  most 
serious  problems  plaguing  academic  science, 
the  deterioration  of  facilities.  Although  the 
F>ackard-Bromley  panel  recommended  a 
Federal  expenditure  of  $5  billion  over  ten 
years,  the  increase  requested  for  NSF  for 
these  purposes  was  less  than  $40  million. 

But  the  worst  casualty  of  the  President's 
latest  budget,  more  than  offsetting  any 
gains  for  academic  research,  was  student  fi- 
nancial assistance. 

Now  I  served  in  Congress  with  six  Presi- 
dents of  the  United  States — three  Demo- 
crats: Kennedy,  Johnson,  and  Carter;  and 
three  Republicans:  Eisenhower,  Nixon,  and 
Ford— and  all  six  supported  the  use  of  Fed- 
eral tax  dollars  for  higher  education. 
Ronald  Reagan  is  therefore  the  first  Presi- 
dent of  our  generation  to  have  waged  war 
on  our  colleges  and  universities  and  the  stu- 


dents who  attend  them.  This  language  may 
seem  harsh  but  unfortunately  it  is  easy  to 
document  what  I'm  saying. 

In  every  budget  this  Administration  has 
proposed  since  I98I,  Mr.  Reagan  has  called 
for  deep  cuts  in  aid  to  talented  but  needy 
students. 

The  Administration  budget  for  fiscal  1987 
would  have  slashed  student  aid  by  23  per- 
cent in  real  terms  below  the  amount  appro- 
priated for  fiscal  1986. 

Particularly  alarming  were  proposals  that 
would  have  eliminated  two  million  student 
aid  awards  and  sharply  reduced  another  one 
million.  Hardest  hit  would  have  been 
800,000  students  now  receiving  Pell  grants, 
which  go  to  the  neediest. 

Changes  the  Administration  wanted  in 
the  Guaranteed  Student  Loan  program,  on 
which  over  3  million  students  now  depend, 
threatened  its  collapse. 

If  enacted,  the  Reagan  budget  would  have 
meant  that  by  1991,  only  five  years  from 
now.  funds  for  Pell  grants  would  loave  been 
reduced  by  one-third  and  for  the  GSL  pro- 
gram, by  sixty  percent. 

Beyond  the  Reagan  budgets,  of  course,  is 
the  Granmi-Rudman  Act.  Although  its 
mechanism  for  automatic  cuts  was  declared 
unconstitutional  last  summer,  both  the 
President  and  Congress  continue  to  accept 
its  deficit  targets.  The  pressure  to  reduce 
the  deficit  made  the  battles  this  year  over 
research  monies,  NIH  funding  and  student 
aid  even  more  difficult  than  usual. 

In  light  of  what  I  have  Just  said,  you  will 
understand  how  pleased  I  am  that  the  bi- 
partisan coalition  that  charsuiterized  all  my 
time  in  Congress  once  again  this  year  reject- 
ed the  most  damaging  of  the  Administra- 
tion's proposals  on  student  aid. 

And  I  am  glad,  too,  that  Republicans  and 
Democrats  in  Congress  joined  to  restore 
funds  for  biomedical  research,  health  pro- 
fessions education  and  nurse  training. 

Moreover,  the  House  and  Senate  recently 
reauthorized  the  Higher  Education  Act,  the 
vehicle  for  Federal  support  of  most  student 
aid  programs.  In  doing  so.  Congress  created 
two  new  graduate  fellowship  instruments, 
one  for  areas  of  national  need,  such  as  engi- 
neering and  computer  science,  the  other  for 
minorities. 

Despite  these  victories,  I  remind  you  that 
budget  austerity  is  likely  to  be  with  us  for  a 
long  time  to  come. 

But  Reagan  budgets  and  Gramm-Rudman 
are  not  the  only  grave  threats  to  research. 
Tax  Reform 

Although  the  tax  reform  bill  signed  into 
law  this  week  by  President  Reagan  repre- 
sents major  improvements  in  making  the 
tax  code  fairer-and  as  a  long-time  legislator, 
I  doff  my  hat  to  my  former  colleagues,  Dan 
Rostenkowski  and  Bob  Packwood,  for  their 
extraordinary  leadership — the  measure  also 
contains  provisions  that  threaten  serious 
harm  to  the  nation's  colleges  and  universi- 
ties. 

First,  some  estimates  are  that  the  new  law 
will  reduce  charitable  contributions  to 
higher  education  by  as  much  as  $1.2  billion 
annually.  Giving  will  suffer  because  of  the 
elimination  of  the  charitable  deduction  for 
non-itemizers  as  well  as  the  imposition  of  a 
minimum  tax  on  major  gifts  of  appreciated 
property,  which  account  for  40  percent  of 
all  contributions  to  colleges  and  universities. 

Another  feature  mandates  a  $150  million 
ceiling  per  Institution  on  access  to  tax- 
exempt  financing  by  private  colleges  and 
universities  while  continuing  access  to  such 
financing  by  public  colleges  and  universities. 
As  you  Imow,  many  institutions  of  higher 


education  must  rely  on  tax-exempt  bonds  to 
construct  and  renovate  faculties  and  mod- 
ernize equipment. 

This  particular  limitation  means  that  for 
the  first  time.  Federal  policy  will  by  law 
place  private  colleges  and  universities  in  a 
position  Inferior  to  our  public  counterparts. 

Given  what  I  have  been  saying  about  the 
importance  of  research  to  the  nation's  eco- 
nomic strength  and  to  our  imtional  security, 
you  will  understand  why  I  must  note  that 
this  revision  of  the  law  strikes  directly  at 
the  nation's  research  capabilities.  Some  two 
dozen  private  institutions  will  be  affected  by 
this  change,  among  them  many  of  the  na- 
tion's leading  resesirch  luiiversities,  includ- 
ing, in  my  own  state  alone.  New  York  Uni- 
versity, Columbia.  Cornell  and  Rochester. 

This  provision,  in  effect,  by  compelling 
these  universities  to  go  to  the  more  costly 
conventional  market,  taxes  them  and  solely 
because  they  are  private,  a  strange  proposal 
for  a  President  who  rhetorically  praises  the 
private  sector  of  American  life. 

A  third  change  under  the  new  law  will  tax 
scholarships  and  fellowships  to  the  extent 
that  students  do  not  use  the  stipends  for 
tuition  and  equipment,  a  blow  to  graduate 
students  who  need  such  support  for  room 
and  board. 

And  finally,  the  elimination  of  deductions 
for  state  and  local  sales  taxes  will  damage 
education.  With  these  taxes  no  longer  de- 
ductible, it  may  be  harder  for  states  to  levy 
them,  thereby  losing  a  traditional  source  of 
financing  for  public  schools  and  universi- 
ties. 

Here  I  should  mention  one  change  that  is 
favorable  to  higher  education.  The  tax  law 
includes  a  new  20-percent  tax  credit  for  cor- 
porate sponsorship  of  basic  research  at  col- 
leges and  universities. 

But  overall,  the  tax  reform  law  represents 
a  serious  loss  this  year  for  higher  education 
in  our  country. 

Regulations 

As  if  the  cumulative  impact  of  these 
budget  and  tax  measures  were  not  damaging 
enough,  research  universities  have  had  to  be 
concerned  about  another  set  of  potentially 
harmful  Federal  policies— regulations. 

A  study  for  the  Science  Policy  Task  Force 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  entitled. 
The  Regulatory  Environment  for  Science, 
says,  "...  no  matter  where  the  research 
occurs,  individual  investigators  look  up  from 
their  benches  to  see  an  unbelievable  host  of 
controls,  obscuring  the  good  intentions  of 
their  research." 

Last  February,  for  example,  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  without  any  prior 
consultation  with  the  university  communi- 
ty, announced  that  overhead  charges  on 
Federal  research  grants  would  t>e  limited  to 
26  percent  of  the  direct  cost  of  the  research 
with  a  still  lower  cap  of  20  percent  to  be  ap- 
plied in  1988. 

As  David  Packard,  co-chairman  of  the 
White  House  Science  Council  Panel,  said, 
"The  [Office  of  Mansigement  and  Budget] 
did  precisely  what  we  recommended  they 
not  do,"  adding  that  "the  OMB  lacks  any 
understanding  of  what  the  problem  is  all 
about." 

Fortunately,  leaders  of  the  research  com- 
munity were  able  to  work  out  with  OMB 
representatives  a  mutually  acceptable  for- 
mula for  paying  overhead  charges.  But  the 
fundamental  issue  of  how  to  pay  for  indi- 
rect costs  of  research  remains. 

There  is  yet  another  matter  that  must 
concern  all  scientists  dedicated  to  the  free 
flow  and  exchange  of  Information  and  ideas. 
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Tlinnich  regulatory  and  other  administrm- 
Utc  aetiaiH,  the  Rea^ui  Administration  is 
attampttnc  to  reitrict  access  to  such  flow 
and  ezchance  in  ways  that  have  ominous 
ImpUcations  for  a  free  and  open  society. 

Let  me  iUuatrate.  The  present  Administra- 
tion hSK 

Sought  to  narrow  the  scope  of  the  Free- 
dom of  Information  Act,  which  guarantees 
public  aocess  to  most  government  docu- 
moita: 

Barred  entry  of  foreign  speakers  into  the 
United  States  for  fear  of  what  they  might 
■ay: 

Urged  Ufetlme  censorship  on  over  150,000 
employees  of  the  Federal  government,  deny- 
ing them  the  right  to  publish  without  gov- 
emmenk  approval: 

Attempted  to  block  the  exchange  of  un- 
daadfled  Information  at  scientific  meetings: 

Expanded  the  reach  of  pre-publication 
review  of  research  financed  by  the  govern- 
ment: 

Prohibited  f<»eign  scientists  from  attend- 
ing meettnga  or  conducting  research  In  the 
United  States. 

Now  it  ia  poaalble  to  argue  that  at  least 
one  of  the  reaaons  that  so  many  of  these 
Federal  polidea  in  respect  of  science— budg- 
ets, taxes  and  regulations— seem  unwise  is 
the  lack  of  a  sound  mechanism  for  provid- 
ing science  advlee  to  the  President.  Let  me 
explain. 
Science  Adxrice 

We  once  had  a  well-respected  scientific  ad- 
visory apparatus.  Established  by  President 
Elsenhower.  It  was  headed  by  a  science  ad- 
viser who  chaired  a  President's  Science  Ad- 
visory Committee,  composed  of  prominent 
scientists  and  engineers.  President  Nixon 
undid  this  arrangement.  Although  the  post 
of  science  adviser  was  eventually  reestab- 
lished, it  never  regained  the  status  it  en- 
Joyed  when  supported  by  a  committee  of 
distinguished  figures. 

As  Gerald  Holton  said  recently,  a  single 
Presidential  adviser  without  responsibility 
to  a  separate  committee  "is  not  only  danger- 
ous but  contradicts  aU  we  know  about  the 
growth  of  scientific  luiowledge."  Seven  past 
Presidential  science  advisers  have  agreed  on 
the  need  for  such  a  science  advisory  com- 
mittee. 

Even  in  attenuated  form,  the  science  advi- 
sory functicm  has  fared  poorly  under  Mr. 
Reagan.  As  you  all  know,  for  most  of  this 
year,  there  was  no  permanent  science  advis- 
er. The  Office  of  Science  and  Technology 
Policy,  directed  by  the  science  adviser,  suf- 
fered a  staff  cut  and  is  slated  for  a  drastic 
budget  reduction. 

It  is  all  the  more  curious  that  the  Admln- 
istratim  has  neglected  its  science  office  at  a 
time  when  the  White  Hoiue  is  awash  in 
iaaues  of  enormous  scientific  complexity— 
among  others,  the  feasibility  of  Star  Wars. 
the  future  for  manned  space  flight,  the  im- 
plications of  Chernobyl,  and  the  effort  to 
combat  AIDS. 

A  TrmMei  Partnenhip 

From  what  I  have  so  far  said,  it  should 
surprise  no  one  when  I  observe  that  there 
are  points  of  serious  friction  in  the  govern- 
ment-university relaUoDship  as  it  affects  sci- 


The  combination  of,  on  the  one  hand,  con- 
tracting biidgets  and  expanding  hopes  for 
adence  with,  on  the  other,  insistent  de- 
maoda  for  support,  has  aggravated  these 
tendons  I  simply  list  some  symptoms  of  the 
strain. 

More  and  more  universities,  deq>erate  for 
funds  for  science  facilities,  go  directly  to 


Congress,  bypassing  merit-based  peer 
review. 

University  administrators,  scientists  and 
regulatory  agencies  squabble  about  who 
should  pay  for  what  research  costs. 

TTiousands  of  scientists  pledge  non-par- 
ticipation in  Star  Wars  research:  a  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  official  brands  them  'dis- 
loyal', implying  they  will  lose  all  future  Pen- 
tagon support. 

{Resident  Derek  Bok  of  Harvard  warns 
that  money  pressures  may  lead  scientists  to 
secret  or  restrictive  agreements  with  govern- 
ment and  industry,  thereby  compromising 
fret  inquiry. 

Competition  for  dollars  pits  so-called  little 
scisice  against  big  science,  single  scientists 
against  teams  and  centers,  short-term  inno- 
vation against  long-term  discovery,  and  the 
grolving  number  of  research  universities 
against  one  another. 

Certainly,  many  of  these  conflicts  are  en- 
demic to  the  government-university  rela- 
tionship and  are  part  of  the  natural  give 
and  take  of  a  democratic  society.  Indeed,  in 
our  report  on  how  to  improve  this  partner- 
ship, the  GURSS  committee  on  which  1  sat 
came  to  two  judgments.  The  differences  in 
the  goals,  activities  and  perspectives  of  gov- 
ernment, science  and  the  universities  lead 
ineritably  to  misunderstandings.  Govem- 
ment  officiifls.  university  administrators  and 
scientists  will  be  well  served  by  arrange- 
ments for  discussions  that  will  increase  the 
prospects  of  mutual  comprehension  and 
consensus. 

What  we  must  seek  to  prevent,  as  presi- 
dent Paul  Gray  of  MIT,  says,  is  the  develop- 
ment of  "a  wall  of  ice"  between  "democratic 
and  scientific  institutions." 

Now  it  may  be  true  that  shaping  sound 
policy  for  science  will  require  more  patience, 
peraistence  and  wisdom  than  the  process  of 
scientific  discovery  itself.  Permit  me.  none- 
theless, to  offer  some  directions  in  which  I 
believe  we  should  be  moving  as  we  seek  to 
fashion  a  new  agenda  for  science  in  the 
United  States. 

An  Agenda  for  Action 

First,  we  must  continue  fully  and  openly 
to  debate  the  policies  that  most  effectively 
strengthen  science. 

I  commend  in  this  respect  the  splendid 
contributions  of  both  Sigma  Xi  and  the 
House  Task  Force  on  Science  Policy. 

Your  society's  centennial  project  brings 
an  enlightening  grassroots  perspective  to 
the  current  dialogue  on  policy.  In  surveying 
its  115,000  members,  Sigma  Xi  is  tapping 
the  views  of  scientists  from  all  disciplines 
and  all  parts  of  the  country  about  the  edu- 
cation and  activity  of  scientists. 

Moving  on  a  parallel  track  is  the  House 
Tasli  Force  on  Science  Policy,  now  reviewing 
the  role  of  the  Federal  government  in  sup- 
porting research.  During  the  past  two  years 
the  Task  Force  has  commissioned  studies 
and  heard  testimony  from  experts  in  acade- 
mia«  government,  business  and  the  founda- 
tions. Their  report  will  be  published  next 
January. 

I  am  pleased  to  have  been  among  those  in- 
vited by  the  American  Council  on  Education 
to  Join  its  new  Commission  on  National 
Challenges  in  Higher  Education  whose  pur- 
pose is  to  identify  the  appropriate  Federal 
role  in  higher  education.  This  33-member 
Commission,  which  includes  college  and  uni- 
versity presidents,  scholars,  and  business 
and  labor  leaders,  will  issue  its  findings  next 
year.  Our  task  includes  assessing,  among 
other  issues,  student  aid  and  the  needs  of 
academic  research. 


Beyond  activities  such  as  these,  I  believe 
universities  should  themselves— through  lec- 
tures, discussions  and  seminars— Join  the 
science  policy  debate.  Where  better  than 
our  nation's  campuses,  in  a  spirit  of  free  in- 
quiry, to  raise  difficult  questions,  present 
opposing  views  and  find  a  framework  for 
consensus? 

Second,  to  remove  strain  from  the  science- 
producing  network,  we  must  build  new  alli- 
ances. 

An  effective  model  for  such  cooperation  is 
the  Govemment-University-Industry  Re- 
search Roundtable.  In  keeping  with  the  rec- 
ommenctetion  of  the  GURSS  report  in 
strengthening  the  government-university 
science  partnership,  this  group  was  estab- 
lished to  promote  conununication  among 
the  key'  players  in  the  research  process. 
Chaired  by  Dale  R.  Corson,  the  former 
president  of  Cornell,  the  Roundtable  brings 
together  representatives  from  government, 
the  academy  and  business  to  share  ideas 
and  solv«  problems. 

This  year,  for  example,  the  Roundtable 
helped  put  out  the  brush  fire  caused  by  the 
clash  over  indirect  costs.  And  working  with 
five  Federal  agencies,  the  RoundUble  initi- 
ated a  project  at  the  research  universities  of 
Florida  to  test  a  way  to  control  these  costs. 

Univenity-Induatry  Cooperation 

Third,  to  stimulate  scientific  innovation, 
we  must  forge  new  linkages  between  univer- 
sities and  industry. 

The  promise  as  well  as  the  pitfalls  of  the 
expanding  web  of  university-industry  rela- 
tionships merit.  I  realize,  an  entire  speech. 

Let  me  here  simply  say  that  during  my 
years  in  Congress,  I  represented  a  district  in 
Indiana  closely  tied  to  the  automotive  in- 
dustry. Sxactly  twenty-three  years  ago  last 
sununer,  the  two  United  States  Senators 
from  Indiana  and  I  went  to  the  Oval  Office 
in  the  White  House  to  tell  President  Kenne- 
dy that  Unless  he  did  something  to  help,  the 
Studebaker  plant  in  South  Bend,  nationally 
and  internationally  famed  among  American 
corporations,  would  collapse.  This  was  a 
time  lone  before  Perm  Central.  Lockheed, 
New  York  City  and  Chrysler— and  Stude- 
baker did  collapse. 

As  a  result  of  that  experience.  I  became 
convinced  that  one  of  the  major  causes  of 
the  economic  decline  of  my  native  Midwest 
was  the  failure  of  business  executives,  gov- 
ernment officials  and  the  faculties  of  the 
great  Midwestern  universities  to  work  to- 
gether to  develop  new  kinds  of  business.  I 
thought  It  dangerous  to  continue  to  rely 
solely  on  the  automotive  industry. 

Yet  too  many  business  leaders  in  North- 
em  Indiana  walked  across  the  campus  on 
Saturday  afternoon  to  the  Notre  Dame  foot- 
ball stadium  without  pausing  to  look  at  the 
splendid  array  of  engineering  laboratories 
Father  Hesburgh  had  built. 

Now,  as  a  university  president,  I  believe 
more  firmly  than  ever  that  if  we  are  to  have 
a  more  competitive  economy  in  this  country, 
colleges  and  universities  must  cooperate 
more  cloeely  with  industry. 

For  the  past  few  years  I  have  been  chair- 
ing the  New  York  State  Council  on  Fiscal 
and  Economic  Priorities,  created  by  Gover- 
nor Maito  Cuomo.  The  Council,  composed 
of  twenty-eight  New  Yorkers  from  every 
walk  of  life,  is  a  mechanism  to  encourage  all 
sectors  of  our  state  to  join  in  spurring  eco- 
nomic giiowth. 

Indeeci  earlier  this  month,  in  a  report  on 
the  national  employment  outlook  for  1987, 
The  New  York  Times  emphasized  the  im- 
portance of  universities  to  the  economy  of 


the  region  where  I  now  live.  Referring  to 
the  Middle  Atlantic  states,  the  Times  said. 
".  .  .  like  the  proverbial  phoenix,  much  of 
the  region  has  recovered  and  become  an  eco- 
nomic success  story  of  the  1980s.  More  than 
anything  else,  economists  say,  its  rejuvena- 
tion grows  out  of  the  strength  of  its  higher 
education  system." 
The  Politics  of  Science 

My  fourth  exhortation  this  morning  is 
that  we  seek  to  break  through  the  sound 
barriers  between  and  among  scientists,  citi- 
zens and  their  elected  representatives. 

I  have  earlier  spoken  of  the  need  for  the 
public  to  better  imderstand  science  in  order 
to  make  responsible  choices  about  science 
and  technology. 

But  as  social  scientist  Kenneth  Prewitt 
suggests,  the  issue  of  science  literacy  can  be 
stood  on  its  head.  Scientists  may  know  less 
about  the  public— particularly  in  the  politi- 
cal realm— than  the  public  knows  about  sci- 
ence. 

But  it  is  now  too  late,  says  Prewitt,  for  sci- 
ence "to  evade  the  consequences  of  the  par- 
ticipatory democratic  culture  in  which  it  is 
practiced  and  from  which  it  draws  support." 

In  other  words,  scientists  must  pay  more 
attention  to  politics.  You  who  are  involved 
in  the  science  policy  debate  must  move  from 
the  arena  of  analysis  to  that  of  action. 

E^ach  of  you  must  make  the  case  for  sci- 
ence—for both  scientific  research  and  sci- 
ence education— so  that  those  who  make  de- 
cisions about  the  direction  and  financing  of 
science— including  Presidents,  Congressmen 
and  other  public  officials— will  be  able  to 
decide  more  rationally  and  more  wisely. 

But  it  is  not  enough  for  you  to  confine 
your  efforts  to  science  or  even  to  universi- 
ties. You  should  also  lend  your  voices  and 
your  votes  to  strengthening  education  of 
every  kind  and  at  every  level. 

For  if  the  agenda  for  science  is  too  impor- 
tant to  be  left  to  scientists,  scientists  In 
turn— with  your  special  gifts  of  mind  and 
creativity,  of  integrity  and  tenacity— are  too 
important  to  the  entire  range  of  challenges 
that  confront  us  not  to  play  a  role  in  setting 
the  agenda  for  the  nation. 
Conclusion 

Let  me  sum  up  what  I  have  tried  to  do 
here  today. 

First,  I  have  spoken  of  the  American 
strategy  for  advancing  science  and  have 
given  some  of  the  reasons  I  think  that  strat- 
egy is  now  being  re-examined. 

I  then  took  note  of  some  recent  recom- 
mendations for  strengthening  scientific  re- 
search and  for  improving  science  education 
and  contrasted  these  proposals  with  budget- 
ary, tax  and  regulatory  policies  now  being 
purchased  in  Washington. 

I  went  on  to  suggest  an  agenda  for  science 
that  would  emphasize  new  partnerships  and 
stronger  support  for  our  science-producing 
network  in  this  country.  And  I  made  a  plea 
for  more  vigorous  advocacy  of  education 
generally. 

I  conclude  my  remarks  with  words  that 
seem  especially  appropriate  as  you  of  Sigma 
Xi  begin  your  second  century. 

They  are  the  words  of  Alfred  North 
Whitehead,  who  once  solemnly  warned,  "In 
the  conditions  of  modem  life,  the  rule  is  ab- 
solute. The  race  which  does  not  value 
trained  intelligence  is  doomed." 

Well,  I  do  not  believe  the  American  race  is 
doomed  ...  so  long  as  the  American  people 
and  the  men  and  women  they  choose  to  lead 
them  acknowledge  the  value  of  such  intelli- 
gence and  insist  on  the  resources  to  support 
it. 


Remarks  or  Dr.  John  Braoemas.  PRXSiDiirr, 
New  York  Un ivsRsmr 

"THE  AMKRICAK  ECOHOMT:  THE  POLTTICAL 
DUfENSIOir" 

Introduction 
I  am  honored  to  have  been  invited  to  take 
part  in  this  series  on  The  American  Econo- 
my and  to  share  this  platform  with  the 
learned  and  lucid  Leonard  Silk  who  daily 
does  the  impossible:  makes  economics  un- 
derstandable. 

The  92nd  Street  Y,  founded  over  a  centu- 
ry ago.  continues  to  be  one  of  this  city's— 
indeed.  the  nation's — most  important 
forums  for  discussion  and  debate  on  press- 
ing issues.  So  I  am  glad  to  be  aith  you. 

And  let  me  here  salute  several  persons 
who  have  made  these  lecture  programs  a 
prominent  feature  of  the  intellectual  land- 
scape of  New  York  City: 

The  Director  of  the  Education  Depart- 
ment of  the  92nd  Street  Y.  Dr.  Robert 
Glick — who,  I  might  add.  came  to  you  by 
way  of  New  York  University;  and 

Associate  Director  Laura  Kamlnsky:  as 
well  as  the  Chairman  of  the  Lecture  Pro- 
gram—and son  of  one  of  the  most  promi- 
nent members  of  the  New  York  University's 
Board  of  Trustrees— William  Heyman. 

Now  given  tonight's  topic  "The  American 
Economy:  The  Political  Dimension."  I  find 
no  difficulty  in  choosing  which  side  of  that 
title  to  emphasize.  I  do  not  pretend  to  be  an 
economist.  I  speak  to  you  rather  from  the 
perspective  of  one  who  for  twenty-two  years 
served  in  the  United  States  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, where  my  major  legislative  con- 
cerns were  education,  the  arts  and  human- 
ities, services  for  the  elderly  and  the  handi- 
capped. I  did.  however,  serve  in  the  leader- 
ship of  my  party  as  House  Majority  Whip— 
and  from  that  vantage  point  was.  of  course, 
involved  in  a  range  of  fiscal  and  budgetary 
matters  that  came  before  Congress. 

Moreover,  the  institution  I  am  today  privi- 
leged to  lead.  New  York  University,  is  itself 
an  economic  enterprise  of  considerable  size 
and  complexity.  With  some  47.000  students, 
over  14,000  employees  and  an  annual  budget 
nearing  $800  million.  NYU  is  the  largest  pri- 
vate university  in  the  world. 

I  also  sit  on  a  number  of  corporate  and 
pro  bono  boards  and  chair  Governor 
Cuomo's  New  York  State  Council  on  Fiscal 
and  Economic  Priorities  and  also  chair  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Bank  of  New  York. 

So  though  I've  left  Capitol  Hill  for  the 
campus  and  no  longer  cast  votes  on  budget 
resolutions  and  authorization  and  appro- 
priations bills.  I  still  find  myself  dealing  in 
one  way  or  another  with  matters  econom- 
ic—and given  the  impact  of  decisions  of  gov- 
ernments at  every  level  on  the  economy— 
with  matters  political. 

Clearly,  the  title  of  tonight's  program 
makes  this  same  point,  namely,  that  in  the 
American  system,  economics  and  politics  are 
in  constant  interaction. 

And  so  I  want  first  tonight  to  comment  on 
some  connections  between  the  American 
economy  and  our  political  system  and  the 
implications  of  these  cormections  for  both 
economic  performance  and  government. 

Then  I  want  to  make  some  observations 
about  the  major  economic  challenges  facing 
the  country  as  we  enter  the  final  decades  of 
the  20th  century. 

I  want  to  speak  of  the  policies  for  the  Ad- 
ministration that  has  been  In  power  in 
Washington.  D.C.,  for  the  past  six  years  and 
indicate  some  ways  in  which  I  think  those 
politics  have  seriously  frayed  the  economic 
fabric  of  the  United  States. 


Finally,  because  I  spent  most  of  my  adult 
life  in  electoral  politics  and  because  we  are 
less  than  a  week  away  from  elections  that 
will  determine  the  composition  of  the  100th 
Congress  and  the  one  with  which  President 
Reagan  will  have  to  live  m  his  last  two  years 
in  office,  I  shall  reflect  on  those  elections 
and  their  repercussions  for  future  economic 
policies. 

77ie  political-economic  nexus 

Let  me  begin  with  the  nexus  between  poli- 
tics and  economics. 

Few  will  quarrel  with  the  assertion  that 
electoral  outcomes  are  sensitive  to  the  per- 
formance of  the  economy.  Politicians  regu- 
larly ride  the  tide  of  the  economy  into 
office,  and  some  are  swept  out  of  office  by 
the  currents  of  economic  change. 

On  this  matter.  I  speak  with  some  author- 
ity. During  my  years  in  Congress.  I  repre- 
sented a  district  in  Indiana  closely  linked  to 
the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  automotive  indus- 
try. Here  was  an  economic  fact  of  life  that  I 
could  ignore  only  at  my  electoral  peril. 

In  fact,  exactly  twenty-three  years  ago 
last  summer,  the  two  United  States  Sena- 
tors from  Indiana  and  I  sat  in  the  Oval 
Office  at  the  White  House  with  I*resident 
Kennedy  and  told  him  that,  unless  he  did 
something  to  help,  the  Studebaker  plant  in 
South  Bend,  nationally  and  internationally 
famed  among  American  cor(>orations.  would 
collapse.  This  was  a  time  before  Perm  Cen- 
tral. Lockheed.  New  York  City  and  Chrys- 
ler—and Studebaker  did  collapse. 

Although,  in  fact.  I  survived  the  demise  of 
the  Studebaker.  economic  forces  played  an 
important  part  in  my  own  defeat  at  the 
polls  in  1980.  The  oil  price  shocks  of  1973 
and  1979  had  taken  their  toll  in  the  region 
of  the  country  I  represented,  depressing  the 
automotive  sector  and  all  but  decimating  a 
once-healthy  recreational  vehicle  industry 
centered  in  Elkhart.  Indiana.  Unemploy- 
ment in  my  district  was  15  p>ercent — double 
the  national  rate.  Inflation  was  high. 

As  a  leader  of  my  party  in  Washington.  I 
was  easily  linked  to  these  troubles.  The 
voters  of  my  district,  including  blue-collar 
union  workers  who  could  normally  have 
been  expected  to  support  me.  were  upset. 
On  election  day  their  political  choices  were 
colored  by  their  economic  pain. 

And.  of  course,  this  pattern  was  being 
played  out,  with  variations,  across  the  entire 
country  with  the  result  that  Ronald  Reagan 
defeated  President  Carter,  the  Republicans 
captured  the  Senate  for  the  first  time  in  26 
years,  and  the  Democratic  margin  in  the 
House  was  cut  by  34  seats. 

The  state  of  the  economy  was  not  the  sole 
determining  factor  in  the  1980  elections. 
The  hostage  crisis  in  Iran  and  President 
Carter's  growing  unpopularity  were,  of 
course,  vital  factors  in  that  campaign.  But 
in  asking  voters.  "Are  you  better  off  today 
than  you  were  four  years  ago?",  candidate 
Reagan  revealed  a  canny  appreciation  of 
the  economic  dimension  of  politics. 

If  politicians  see  their  fate  tied  to  econom- 
ic fortunes,  not  surprisingly,  they  also  at- 
tempt to  influence  the  state  of  the  econo- 
my. I  need  not  for  so  sophisticated  an  audi- 
ence as  this  try  to  count  the  ways. 

Having  at  least  indicated  some  examples 
of  how  the  political  sphere  intersects  with 
the  economic,  let  me  turn  to  consider  the 
current  state  of  the  American  economy. 
A  different  world  and  its  consequences 

The  economic  world  of  1986  is  far  differ- 
ent from  that  of  1954  when  I  first  ran  for 
Congress.  Thirty-two  years  ago  the  United 
States  lay  secure  in  its  borders,  confident  of 
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iU  dMttny,  preeminent  In  manufacturing 
■ad  oOBuaerae.  We  bad  many  adv«nt«ces:  a 
ikSOmA  workforce,  productive  industries. 
■buBduit  natural  reaources.  The  United 
oould  afford  to  finance  much  of  the 
recovery  of  the  free  world,  and 
American  aims  shielded  allies  and  former 
foei  alike  as  both  rebuilt  their  Industrial  ca- 
iMCity. 

That  time  is  lone  past.  Modem  manage- 
ment and  finance,  technology,  and  the 
spread  of  knowledge  and  skills  have  globa- 
Iteed  the  economy.  It  Is  now  possible  to 
design  products  in  one  country,  engineer 
them  in  another,  produce  them  in  a  third 
and  distribute  them  all  over  the  world. 

The  consequences  of  this  changed  econo- 
my tat  the  United  States  have  been  far 
leaeblng  and  severe. 

Let  me  offer  some  indices  of  our  difficul- 
UcK 

In  1M4.  for  the  first  time  in  75  years,  the 
United  Statw  became  a  debtor  to  the  rest  of 
the  world. 

The  American  percentage  of  world  ex- 
ports, measured  in  constant  dollars,  shrank 
by  nearly  one-third  between  1960  and  1974. 

Stnoe  1970  the  growth  of  American  pro- 
ducUvity  has  dipped  by  half. 

Real  waaes  and  salaries,  the  income  on 
which  moat  families  depend,  have  since  1973 
been  falling. 

We  are  losinc  high  paying  manufacturing 
Jobs  and  replacing  them  with  lower  paying 
Jobs  In  aervioes. 

Average  unemployment  has  risen  by 
nearly  2  percent  in  each  of  the  last  three 
decades.  More  than  40  percent  of  black 
teenagers  are  jobless. 

The  assault  on  American  markets,  mean- 
while, continuea  unabated. 

Other  nations  sold  one-quarter  of  the 
autMnobiles  that  Americans  bought  in  1984 
and.  by  1990,  will  probably  account  for  over 
40  percent. 

The  story  is  much  the  same  for  consumer 
goods:  We  no  longer  even  manufacture 
black  and  white  television  sets  while  half 
our  color  acts  and  two-thirds  of  our  radios 
come  from  abroad. 

Since  1960  the  American  steel  and  textile 
industries  have  been  badly  battered,  and 
now  distress  has  spread  from  the  rustbowl 
to  SiUcon  Valley.  American  makers  of  semi- 
oonduct(»s  have  lost  half  a  billion  dollars 
over  the  past  two  years  and  have  laid  off 
65.000  workers  over  the  last  five. 

All  these  factors  hold  profound  conse- 
quences not  only  for  our  economic  position 
in  the  world  but  for  our  national  security 
and  for  the  general  quality  of  life  for  all 
Americans.  Let  me  comment. 

Serious  weaknesses  in  our  economy  clearly 
threaten  our  defense  edge.  The  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  recently  reported  that 
Japanese  and  other  foreign  companies  now 
supply  "critical  components"  for  American 
miHsHes.  electronic  warfare  devices  and 
other  advanced  weapon  systems.  The  Na- 
tional Security  CouncO  is  preparing  a  reiwrt 
that  warns  of  the  "dire  effects"  of  depend- 
ence on  foreign-supplied  semiconductors. 

The  economic  strains  of  recent  years  have 
also  been  felt  by  American  households.  The 
proportion  of  our  people  living  in  poverty 
has  remained  stubbornly  high  and  economic 
gains  appear  to  have  benefitted  those  with 
the  gravest  wealth.  The  middle-class  feels 
increasingly  squeexed. 

Becauae  each  generation  of  Americans. 
baa  always  exceeded  the  standards  of  its 
porenta  in  education,  health,  income,  occu- 
pational status  and  material  well-being,  we 
have  taken  economic  mobility  for  granted. 
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But  now  a  new  prospect  emerges:  For  the 
fiiBt  time  In  our  history,  our  children's 
standards  of  living  may  not  equal,  let  alone 
surpass,  our  own. 

Reaganomica:  PromUe  vs.  per/omiance 

Because  we  are  confronted  with  these 
chilling  economic  facts  and  because  we  meet 
leas  than  one  week  before  Election  Day, 
with  President  Reagan  flying  around  the 
country  urging  Americans  to  vote  for  him 
Just  one  more  time,  it  seems  only  fair  to  ask 
what  we  are  likely  to  get  if  we  do  so. 

And  one  tried,  although  not  always  true, 
w«y  to  test  a  politician  is  to  see  what  he 
promised  and  what  he  performed. 

$o  I  turn  your  minds  back  to  1981  when 
the  new  President  gave  the  nation  his  plan 
for  our  economic  future.  Here,  to  refresh 
your  memory,  is  what  the  plan  called  for: 

(a)  A  massive  tax  cut; 

(b)  A  massive  defense  build  up;  and 

(c)  By  1984,  a  balanced  budget 

In  fact,  the  new  President  promised  that 
by  fiscal  year  1986,  the  Federal  budget 
would  show  a  $29  billion  surplus. 

Well,  as  the  President  likes  to  say,  we  got 
the  tax  cut  and  we  got  the  military  build  up. 

Whatever  happened  to  the  balanced 
budget? 

Well,  the  budget  deficit  that  was  just  offi- 
cially armounced— but  not  by  the  Presi- 
dent—for fiscal  1986  was  (221  billion. 

Oiven  that  the  President  promised  we 
would  enjoy  a  $29  billion  surplus  in  fiscal 
'B9,  the  gap  between  Ronald  Reagan's  prom- 
ise and  Ronald  Reagan's  performance  last 
year  was  $250  billion. 

Perhaps  it's  easier  to  remember  if  I  simply 
say  that  the  shortfall  was  a  quarter  of  a  tril- 
lion dollars. 

tti  fact,  as  we  assess  Mr.  Reagan's  prom- 
ises against  his  performance,  let's  look  at 
his  stewardship  of  the  American  economy 
since  he  first  went  to  the  White  House. 

Between  fiscal  years  1982  and  1986,  the 
sum  of  Ronald  Reagan's  budget  deficits  is  a 
cool  $1  trillion— and  I  remind  you,  in  view  of 
his  campaign  promises,  that  this  gigantic 
figure  was  not  planned!  It  wasn't  supposed 
to  happen. 

I  think  I  know  enough  about  American 
politics  to  assert  that  if  Jimmy  Carter  had 
let  that  much  red  ink  flow,  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  would  have  been  running  daily  edi- 
torials calling  for  his  impeachment! 

Paced  with  such  hard  evidence  of  the  fail- 
ures of  his  economic  policies  to  produce 
what  he  promised,  what  has  Mr.  Reagan 
done? 

Has  he  called  for  a  boost  in  taxes? 

Has  he  asked  to  reduce  the  rate  of  in- 
crease in  military  spending? 

Has  he  been  pressing  hard  to  get  rid  of 
what  he  branded  the  bloated  programs  of 
th*  welfare  state? 

Tou  and  I  luiow  that  we  need  not  linger 
long  to  answer  any  of  these  questions. 

Mr.  Reagan  has  remained  adamant  in  his 
opposition  to  raising  taxes,  although  he  did 
swallow  some  tax  hikes  that  were  pushed 
down  his  throat  by  such  wild-eyed  radicals 
as  Senator  Robert  Etole  and  Congressman 
Dan  Rostenkowski  whose  leadership  helped 
save  the  Treasury  an  estimated  $75  billion 
over  the  last  few  years. 

On  defense  spending,  Mr.  Reagan  has  re- 
peatedly sided  with  Secretary  Weinberger  in 
h(4ding  sacrosanct  budget  requests  for  the 
Pentagon  while  here  again,  a  Republican 
Senate  and  a  Democratic  House  have  de- 
manded restraints  that  have  prevented  even 
laicer  budget  deficits. 

And  with  respect  to  domestic  programs, 
the    Irony    is   that    the    reign    of    Ronald 


Reagan  has  meant  de  facto  endorsement  of. 
according  to  one  reliable  estimate,  90  per- 
cent of  their  constant  dollar  costs. 

For  necall,  if  you  will,  that  Mr.  Reagan 
has  left  relatively  untouched  both  Social  Se- 
curity knd  Medicare  and.  to  cite  Just  one 
other  example  to  make  my  point,  I  remind 
you  that  the  cost  of  farm  subsidies  in  1986 
will  reach  $30  billion  compared  to  that  item 
In  Jimmy  Carter's  last  budget— $4  billion. 

Now,  to  reiterate.  Mr.  Reagan  is  this  week 
criss-crossing  the  nation  pleading  for  the 
Americgn  people  to  "stay  the  course." 

So  it  Is  only  fair,  assuming  that  as  respon- 
sible citizens  we  believe  there  ought  to  be  at 
least  some  semblance  between  what  a  pollti- 
can  promises  while  campaigning  and  what 
he  performs  once  in  office,  to  ask  some 
tough  questions,  especially  as  Election  Etey 
approaches. 

For  what  are  the  consequences  for  our 
country  of  this  extraordinary  exercise  of 
fiscal  irresponsibility  on  the  part  of  Ronald 
Reagan? 

I  thirik  there  are  several,  and  I  put  them 
in  the  form  of  some  rhetorical  questions. 

First,  can  a  nation  that  has  piled  up  in 
just  six  years  a  $1  trillion  deficit— double 
the  deficits  of  our  entire  previous  200 
years— He  able  to  compete  effectively  in  a 
world  that  is  more  and  more  economically 
Interdependent  and  economically  Darwin- 
Ian? 

Second,  can  a  nation  that  will  in  a  couple 
of  years  owe  the  rest  of  the  world  a  debt  of 
half  a  trillion  dollars  exercise  the  kind  of 
economic  statesmanship  that  has  in  the  last 
generation  come  to  be  expected  of  the 
United  States  of  America? 

Third,  can  a  nation  that  has  seemingly 
lost  control  over  its  soaring  external  trade 
deficits  be  able  to  resist  the  understandable 
pressures  of  protectionism  and  continue  to 
champion  free  trade? 

Fourth,  can  a  nation  of  230  million  people 
of  every  size,  shape  and  description  live  to- 
gether as  a  civilized,  decent  society  without 
investing  in  education,  health,  public  facili- 
ties and  all  the  other  infrastructure— both 
physical  and  intellectual— that  the  21st  cen- 
tury will  demand? 

And  finally,  can  a  nation  that  so  heedless- 
ly permits  such  reckless  fiscal  policies  effec- 
tively bear  the  burdens— and  the  costs— of 
defending  the  institutions  of  freedom  and 
democracy  in  a  world  grown  more  perilous 
every  day? 

Again,  we  need  not  ponder  these  questions 
long  to  know  the  answer.  The  questions 
stand,  in  my  opinion,  as  stinging  indictment 
of  the  economic  program  of  Ronald  Reagan. 

Now  having  offered  some  strong  opinions 
on  the  Reagan  record  over  the  past  six 
years,  lat  me  comment  on  what  the  next  few 
years  wfil  hold.  I  begin  by  making  a  few  gen- 
eral observations  about  the  outcome  of  the 
elections  next  week. 

The  political  landscape 
I  am  neminded  here  of  a  speech  I  delivered 
two  years  ago— Just  after  the  1984  elec- 
tions—to a  group  of  corporate  leaders  from 
around  the  world  in  which  I  attempted  to 
analyze  for  them  the  impact  I  foresaw  on 
American  policies  of  the  re-election  of  Presi- 
dent Reagan  and  the  changed  composition 
of  Congress. 

I  made  the  case  then  that  the  President 
would  face  an  increasingly  recalcitrant 
House  and  Senate— and  that  is  what  we 
have  seen  with  many  members  of  his  own 
party,  especially  in  the  Republican-con- 
trolled Senate— rejecting  important  parts  of 
his   programs.   I   also   predicted   that  Mr. 


Reagan  would  be  under  renewed  pressure 
both  here  and  abroaul  to  reach  an  effective 
arms  accord  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

Now  to  gaze  into  my  crystal  ball  for 
1986  •  •  • 

First,  the  new  Congress,  whatever  its  com- 
position, will  not  be  a  rubber  stamp  for 
Ronald  Reagan.  Here  are  at  least  two  rea- 
sons: sitting  Senators  and  Representatives, 
like  the  President,  benefit  from  incumben- 
cy: and  the  American  electorate  very  clearly 
does  not  embrace  all  President  Reagan's  po- 
sitions on  policy. 

A  second  observation:  As  my  old  friend 
and  leader  Tip  O'Neill  is  fond  of  saying,  'All 
politics  is  local. "  And  this  assertion  is  par- 
ticularly relevant  to  mid-term  elections. 

No  broad  themes  or  polarizing  issues  have 
emerged  this  year  although  Mr.  Reagan  is 
trying  to  make  the  campaign  a  referendum 
on  'Star  Wars." 

The  uneven  national  patter  of  recovery 
and  recession  has  made  it  difficult  for  him 
to  speak  with  clear  voice  about  the  state  of 
the  economy.  Moreover,  in  distressed  areas 
like  the  farm  belt  and  oil  states,  many  Re- 
publicans are  distancing  themselves  from 
their  leader.  All  this  will  make  it  difficult  to 
interpret  the  election  results  as  a  clear  man- 
date for  any  one  set  of  policies  of  programs 
although.  In  my  view.  Republican  loss  of  the 
Senate  would  further  weaken  support  for 
SDI  in  the  100th  Congress. 

And  finally,  the  President's  power  will 
steadily  diminish  as  we  enter  the  1988  presi- 
dential election  cycle. 

What  does  this  mean  for  Ronald  Reagan? 
To  a  far  greater  extent  than  in  his  first 
years  in  office  and  much  more  than  in  the 
past  few  years,  the  President  will  have  to 
work  very  had  to  build  majorities  to  pass  his 
programs.  How  far  he  gets  will  depend  in 
large  part  on  the  balance  of  forces  with 
which  he  will  have  to  contend  in  the  100th 
Congress. 

Congress  versus  the  President 
What  will  that  balance  be? 
Well,  the  House  of  Representatives  will 
remain  in  Democratic  hands.  The  current 
party  breakdown  Is  253  Democrats  and  182 
Republicans  and  it  would  take  an  unprece- 
dented upheaval  among  the  voters— which 
no  one  expects— to  give  the  Republicans  a 
majority.  The  more  common  pattern  is  for 
the  party  controlling  the  White  House  in 
the  sixth  year  of  a  presidential  cycle  to  lose 
seats. 

The  Senate,  of  course,  remains  the  cliff- 
hanger  of  this  year's  election.  The  Demo- 
crats need  a  net  gain  of  just  four  seats  to 
take  control,  and  the  races  are  tight  enough 
to  have  both  parties  predicting  victory. 
You've  all  seen  the  story  in  this  morning's 
Times. 

Even  if  the  Republicans  maintain  their 
majority  in  the  Seiuite.  simple  arithmetic 
dictates  that  it  will  be  by  only  the  narrowest 
of  margins.  In  this  event,  the  President 
would  not  have  much  leeway  in  pushing 
controversial  proposals. 

If  the  Democrats  regain  control,  although 
again  the  margin  would  be  small,  the  effect 
will  be  much  greater.  The  reason:  there  will 
be  a  complete  turnover  of  all  committee 
chairmanships.  To  give  you  an  idea  of  the 
implications  of  such  a  change  for  domestic 
and  foreign  policies,  consider  these  persons 
who  would  probably  assume  chairmanships: 
John  Stennis  on  Appropriations.  Sam  Nunn 
on  Armed  Services.  Lawton  Chiles  on 
Budget,  Lloyd  Bentsen  on  Finance,  Clai- 
borne Pell  on  Foreign  Relations,  Joseph 
Blden  on  Judiciary,  Edward  Kennedy  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources. 


This  much  is  certain:  After  November  4, 
we  will  still  have  divided  government  in  the 
United  States,  with  the  White  House  occu- 
pied by  one  party  and  at  least  one  chamber 
of  Congress  controlled  by  the  other.  So  we 
should  not  expect,  for  the  next  two  years  at 
least,  to  see  sweeping  legislative  initiatives 
pushed  by  coherent  ideological  majorities. 

Beyond  the  party  breakdown,  who  sits 
where  in  Congress  can  have  Important  con- 
sequences. There  are  several  actors  within 
each  body  who  wield  great  influence  in  forg- 
ing policies  and  budgets. 

For  example,  even  if  the  Senate  remains 
Republican,  there  are  men  there  ambitious 
to  succeed  Mr.  Reagan  in  1988— particularly 
Majority  Leader  Robert  Dole.  Such  a 
Senate,  nominally  Republican,  could  well 
prove  a  center  of  still  more  intense  opposi- 
tion to  a  number  of  Reagan's  policies,  both 
foreign  and  domestic. 

One  other  possible  outcome  of  the  elec- 
tion Is  a  Senate  evenly  divided.  50  Republi- 
cans and  50  Democrats.  Such  a  situation 
would  put  Vice  President  George  Bush  in  a 
position  as  presiding  officer  of  the  Senate  to 
cast  tie-breaking  votes. 

Here  let  me  recall  an  exchange  I  had  earli- 
er in  the  year  at  a  breakfast  In  New  "^ork  at 
which  the  Senate  Majority  Leader  was 
present. 

I  teaslngly  said  to  Senator  Dole.  "Bob. 
what  If  the  elections  produce  a  50-50  result 
In  the  Senate  and  George  Bush  has  to  sit 
there  day  after  day  casting  deciding  votes 
on  busing,  abortion  and  prayer  In  public 
schools?" 

To  which  Dole  replied,  smiling  broadly 
and  rubbing  his  hands,  "We  can  hope,  can't 
we?" 

In  my  own  judgment.  Bob  Dole  ought  to 
get  down  on  his  hands  and  knees  and  pray 
but  not  on  Pat  Robertson's  network!— for 
Democratic  control  of  the  Senate.  Why? 

For  one  thing.  Senator  Dole  would  then 
be  liberated  from  the  time-consuming  de- 
mands of  managing  business  In  the  Senate— 
a  task  that  drove  Howard  Baker  to  leave  the 
Senate  to  run  for  the  presidency  full  time. 

Second,  Dole  would  also,  as  Minority 
Leader,  be  able  much  more  easily  to  dis- 
tance himself  from  the  White  House  in  the 
last  two  years  of  what.  In  my  judgment,  will 
be  an  Increasingly  troublesome  period  for 
Mr.  Reagan.  And  Dole  could  have  a  field 
day  flailing  away  at  Democrats  in  control  of 
both  the  House  and  Senate. 

Turning  to  the  House  of  Representatives, 
the  retirement  of  Tip  O'Neill  after  ten  years 
as  Speaker  of  the  House  sets  in  motion  a 
succession  of  top  leadership  changes.  Cur- 
rent Majority  Leader  Jim  Wright,  who  will 
almost  certainly  ascend  unchallenged  to  the 
Speakership,  is  an  astute  and  articulate  leg- 
islative strategist  with  considerable  exper- 
tise In  budget  and  energy  matters.  He  can 
be  expected  to  assume  a  high  profile  In  his 
dealings  with  the  Senate  and  the  White 
House. 

The  Majority  Leader  will  undoubtedly  be 
Thomas  Foley  of  Washington,  a  highly  re- 
spected and  intelligent  lawmaker,  who  suc- 
ceeded me  as  Majority  Whip,  third-ranking 
member  of  the  House  Leadership. 

In  the  next  Congress,  the  position  of 
Whip— who  serves  as  vote-getter,  sounding 
board  and  policy  strategist  for  the  party- 
will,  for  the  first  time,  be  elective.  The  two 
principal  contenders  are  Congressman  Tony 
Coelho  of  California,  a  tireless  and  highly 
effective  fundraiser  for  Democratic  candi- 
dates, and  Congressman  Charles  Rangel  of 
New  York,  a  senior  member  of  the  Ways 
and   Means   Committee,   Chairman   of   the 
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Select  Committee  on  Narcotics  and  highest- 
ranking  black  in  the  leadership  structure  of 
the  House  and  someone  who  enjoys  great 
personal  popularity  among  his  colleagues. 

If  Coelho  wins,  the  Northeast  and  Middle 
West  will  be  for  the  first  time  in  half  a  cen- 
tury unrepresented  in  the  House  Democrat- 
ic leadership  circle.  Whether  this  consider- 
ation will  offset  the  considerable  fundrals- 
Ing  skill  of  Tony  Coelho  remains  to  be  seen. 

But  this  much  is  clear.  There  will  be  a 
new  House  leadership  team  anxious  to  put 
its  own  stamp  on  the  100th  Congress. 
Lameduck  President 

Another  piece  in  the  giant  jigsaw  puzzle  of 
American  politics  is  the  impact  of  a  lame- 
duck  President.  No  President  since  Dwight 
Elsenhower  has  served  a  full  second  term. 
An  Incumbent  chief  executive  who  caimot 
seek  re-election  may  feel  free  to  propose  a 
radical  program,  but  legislators  who  must 
cast  votes  on  it  and  then  confront  their  own 
electoral  prospects  may  be  more  likely  to 
resist. 

Reagan's  time  In  office  has  been  schizo- 
phrenic: two  years  of  extraordinary  success 
in  wiimlng  congressional  approval  of  his  leg- 
islative goals,  fallowed  by  four  years  of  in- 
creasing opposition  to  his  politics  from  both 
Republicans  and  Democrats. 

The  closing  days  of  the  99th  Congress  fol- 
lowed the  latter  pattern  with  Congress 
either  pushing  measures  the  Administration 
did  not  want,  such  as  sanctions  on  South 
Africa,  or  substantially  reducing  defense 
spending  below  Administration  requests:  or 
compelling  the  President  to  accept  its  own 
Initiatives,  such  as  the  superfund  bill  to 
clean  up  toxic  waste  dumps  or  the  massive 
immigration  reform  legislation. 

I  believe  the  next  two  years  will  follow 
much  the  same  course  as  the  last  four. 
Ronald  Reagan  will  find  himself  pulled  not 
only  by  Democrats  but  sOso  by  Republicans 
on  both  his  left  and  right,  and  in  both 
chambers. 

And  clearly  one  of  the  areas  of  policy  that 
emerges  as  the  most  challenging  for  the 
Reagan  Administration  and  the  100th  Con- 
gress is  deficit  reduction. 

The  deficit  dilemma 

As  Congress  recessed  two  weeks  ago,  legis- 
lators of  both  parties  agreed  that  the  big- 
gest item  of  unfinished  business  is  the 
budget  deficit,  which,  I  remind  you.  was 
$221  billion  In  FY86. 

Congress  committed  itself  in  the  Gramm- 
Rudman  legislation  to  reducing  the  deficit 
to  $108  billion  In  FY87  and  to  zero  by  1991. 

Now  I  am  among  those  who  believe  there 
is  a  way  out  of  the  deficit  impasse. 

Indeed,  what  has  to  me  been  the  greatest 
tragedy  of  the  Reagan  years  has  been  the 
failure  to  take  advantage  of  what  I  at  least 
believe  has  been  an  opportunity  to  get  a 
handle  on  the  soaring  budget  deficits  with 
all  their  grim  consequences  for  the  nation's 
future. 

For,  In  my  judgment,  a  bicameral— that  is 
to  say.  House  and  Senate— and  bipartlsan- 
that  is  to  say.  Democratic  and  Republican- 
accommodation  on  the  Federal  budget  has 
been  present  In  Washington,  D.C.— waiting 
in  the  wings,  yearning  to  be  bom. 

What  are  the  outlines  of  that  accommoda- 
tion? There  should,  in  my  Judgment,  if  we 
are  effectively  to  control  the  deficits,  be 
concerted  action  on  three  fronts. 

First,  we  must  slow  the  rate  of  growth  in 
defense  spending. 

Second,  we  must  increase  tax  revenues.  I 
here  repeat  my  earlier  assertion  that  the 
principal  causes  of  the  large  deflclte  the 
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nation  is  now  ezperiendnc  u«  the  huge 
RMcan  tax  cut  of  IMl  and  the  huge 
Reasan  inereaaea  in  military  ipendlnx. 

If  tliare  can  be  acreement  on  these  two 
pdnta-to  repeat,  alovinc  the  rate  of 
growth  In  def  enae  spending  and  Increasing 
tax  revenuea— the  third  compMient  of  the 
adutian  ia  to  Umlt  certain  domestic  expendi- 
tures, lprliM**ng  sudi  programs  as  veterans' 
and  civil  servants'  benefits,  subsidies  for 
farmers  and  busineasmen.  and  medicare. 

I  believe  that  congressional  leaders  like 
fVnatnr  Dole  and  Robert  Bjrrd  and  Con- 
ti  I  aims  1 1  Wright  and  Bob  Michel  and  the 
key  plajrers  on  the  budget  and  tax-writing 
eommltteea— men  like  Pete  Domenlci  and 
lAWton  Chiles  and  Bob  Packwood  in  the 
Bmatr  and  BiU  Oray  and  Dan  Rostenkow- 
skl  in  the  House— could  agree  on  the  kind  of 
accord  I  have  outUned. 

The  problem,  therefore,  at  least  in  my 
view,  has  not  been  so  much  Congress  and 
has  not  been  so  much  I>emocrats  and  Re- 
publicans on  Capitol  Hill. 

The  problem— the  missing  Ingredient  In 
the  scdution— has  been  the  President  of  the 
United  SUtes. 

For  so  long  as  Mr.  Reagan  says  "no  "  to  a 
slowdown  in  the  rate  of  growth  in  defense 
spending  and  so  long  as  he  Insists  that  the 
budget  of  the  government  of  the  United 
States  will  be  balanced  only  through  tax 
revenues  produced  by  supply-side  economics 
combined  with  cuts  in  domestic  programs— 
so  long  as  he  takes  this  position,  there  will 
be  no  serious  progress  toward  a  responsible 
Federal  budget. 

Conclution 

What  is  the  result  of  six  years  of  economic 
policy  driven  by  ideology  and  divorced  from 
reaUty? 

"Hie  result  is  that  a  great  nation  has  stum- 
bled onto  a  minefield,  and  my  concern  is 
that  at  some  point,  those  mines  will  begin  to 
explode. 

The  mines? 

A  naticMial  debt  that  has  doubled  in  five 
years  •  •  • 

Federal  budget  deficits  that  total  one  tril- 
lion dollars  in  the  same  period  *  *  * 

A  trade  deficit  now  exceeding  $150  bil- 
Uon  •  •  • 

And.  above  all.  a  refusal  on  the  part  of  our 
cotmtry's  highest  leaders  to  face  up  to  the 
implications  of  the  economic  policies— their 
economic  policies— that  brought  us  to  this 
situaticm. 

This,  in  my  view,  is  where  we  find  our- 
selves on  election  eve  1986. 

Aiiaans  or  Da.  Johm  Bbaddus.  PusmaifT, 
New  TOBK  Umiversitt 

"8CBOLAX8HIP  AHD  PUBLIC  POUCY" 

I  am  honored  to  have  been  invited  to  take 
part  in  this  series  on  the  Future  of  Ameri- 
can Education,  and  I  am  for  several  reasons 
glad  to  be  here. 

First,  the  New  York  Public  Library  is  one 
of  the  world's  largest  libraries,  our  own  mir- 
acle cm  Fifth  Avenue.  The  84  branches  of 
the  New  Tork  Public  Library  offer  readers. 
acholars  and  browsers  a  magnificent  and  un- 
paralleled trove  of  riches,  as  your  latest  ac- 
qulsitiim  of  Shelley  papers  attests. 

Second,  your  invitation  allow  me  to  salute 
three  distinguished  New  Yorkers,  all 
friends,  whose  remarkable  leadership  has 
helped  preserve  and  augment  this  precious 
resource: 

The  chairman  of  the  board  of  the  New 
Toik  Public  library.  Andrew  Heiskell:  and  I 
thank  him  for  his  kind  introduction: 


The  honorary  chairman  of  the  board,  a 
life  trustee  of  New  York  University,  the 
marvelous  Brooke  Astor,  and.  of  course. 

The  Library's  highly  respected  President. 
Vartan  Gregorian. 

1  am  also  delighted  to  greet  Lord  Anthony 
Qultiton  the  distinguished  president  of 
Trialty  College,  Oxford,  and  chairman  of 
theBritUh  Library,  and  Lady  Quinton. 

You  may  be  interested  to  know  that  Lord 
Quinton  was  my  tutor  at  Oxford  a  genera- 
tion ago  and  that  Lady  Quinton  is  an  out- 
standing sculptor. 

As  you  luiow,  1  served  for  twenty-two 
yeafs  as  a  Member  of  Congress  and  while 
theie  took  part  in  writing  most  of  the  legis- 
lation enacted  during  that  time  in  support 
of  schools,  colleges  and  universities  as  well 
as  the  arts  and  humanities,  museums  and  li- 
braries, including  the  one  in  which  we  meet 
tonight. 

Obviously,  as  President  of  New  York  Uni- 
versity since  1981.  I  continue  to  be  preoccu- 
pied with  issues  of  education. 

It  is  from  this  background  as  legislator 
and  leader  of  the  nations  largest  private 
imiversity  that  I  speak  to  you  tonight  on 
the  theme  of  "Scholarship  and  Public 
Policy. " 

Let  me  explain  these  terms  as  I  shall  use 
them.  By  "public  policy,"  I  refer  chiefly  to 
the  laws,  regulations  and  rhetoric  of  the 
Federal  government  while  by  "scholarship." 
I  mean  the  activities  of  teaching,  learning 
and  seeking  new  knowledge  that  are  carried 
on  In  the  nation's  colleges  and  universities. 

I  want  first  to  comment  on  the  condition 
of  scholarship  In  the  United  States  and 
then  on  the  policy  of  the  Federal  govem- 
mect  toward  it. 

SCnOLARSHIP  AKD  THE  NATION'S  ASPIRATIONS 

All  of  US  are  aware  of  the  near  tidal  wave 
of  reports  in  the  last  few  years  urging  re- 
forms of  elementary  and  secondary  schools 
but  more  recently,  analyses  have  been  ap- 
pearing of  our  institutions  of  higher  learn- 
ing. 

Surely  one  reason  for  this  recent  flurry  of 
studies  and  reports  is  the  rising  recognition 
on  the  part  of  the  American  people  of  the 
significance  to  their  own  individual  lives  and 
to  Society  as  a  whole  of  what  happens— or 
does  not  happen— in  our  classrooms,  librar- 
ies and  laboratories. 

Here  I  note  that  four  years  ago,  I  was  en- 
gaged in  the  work  of  the  National  Commis- 
sion on  Student  Financial  Assistance,  a 
twelve-member  bipartisan  panel  created  by 
Act  of  Congress  to  review  student  aid  pro- 
grams and  recommend  improvements  in 
them.  The  Commission  members  were  ap- 
pointed, four  each,  by  President  Reagan, 
then  House  Speaker  O'NeUl  and  then 
Senate  President  pro  tempore  Thurmond. 

I  chaired  the  Commission's  subcommittee 
on  graudate  education,  and  what  my  col- 
leagues and  I  concluded  about  graduate 
training  and  research  forms  an  appropriate 
framework  for  considering  scholarship,  as  I 
have  defined  it,  more  generally  in  the 
United  States,  that  is  to  say,  teaching, 
learning  and  research  at  both  undergradu- 
ate and  graduate  levels. 

Here  let  me  translate  the  unanimous  find- 
ings of  our  Commission  into  three  broad 
findings  or  judgments. 

First,  the  enterprise  of  higher  education 
Uea  at  the  heart  of  a  powerful  and  expand- 
ing economy.  The  research  and  scholarship 
conducted  on  American  campuses  were 
major  springbroads  from  which  we 
launched  our  extraordinary  economic 
growth  following  World  War  II.  and  our 
universities  will  be  a  critical  determinant  of 


of 


our  economic  health  In  the  remainder 
this  centtiry  and  beyond. 

Second,  colleges  and  universities  are  indis- 
pensable to  our  national  security.  To  design 
sophisticated  weapons  systems  or  imple- 
ment (300  billion  annual  defense  budgets  is 
simply  not  possible  without  highly  trained 
scientista  technicians  and  analysts.  In  like 
fashion,  university-level  education  is  central 
to  our  foreign  policy.  History  and  the  social 
sciences  and  tuiowledge  of  cultures  and  lan- 
guages other  than  our  own  are  as  essential 
to  our  (fiplomacy  and  the  defense  of  our 
borders  as  are  arms. 

Third,  colleges  and  universities  are  crucial 
to  sustaining  a  lively  and  creative  intellectu- 
al, cultural  and  civil  life.  The  research  car- 
ried on  at  universities  has  formed  the  cor- 
nerstone of  our  efforts  to  conquer  disease, 
improve  schools,  reclaim  the  environment 
and  create  more  humane  working  condi- 
tions. And  by  expanding  our  knowledge  of 
ourselves  and  our  place  in  the  world,  the 
arts,  sciences  and  letters  enrich  us  as  indi- 
viduals and  as  a  society. 

Beyond  the  instrumental  ends  served  by 
institutions  of  higher  learning— strengthen- 
ing the  economy,  securing  our  international 
position  and  enhancing  the  quality  of  our 
national  life— there  is  another  dimension  to 
the  cont|ibution  of  our  colleges  and  univer- 
sities. Simply  put,  the  world's  wealthiest 
and  most  powerful  free  society  has  an  obli- 
gation to  foster  the  life  of  the  mind  as  an 
important  end  in  its  own  right.  As  the  in- 
heritors of  Western  civilization,  we  have  a 
duty  to  preserve  and  add  to  that  legacy  for 
generations  to  come. 
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Now    fiven    the    evident    importance 
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scholarship  to  our  most  fundamental  na- 
tional aspirations,  what  are  some  of  the 
forces  that  are  now  determining  the  land- 
scape of  American  higher  education? 

I  shall  briefly  indicate  the  most  signifi- 
cant factors. 

The  shrinking  pool  of  high  school  seniors 
over  the  next  decade  is  a  fact  facing  all  aca- 
demic institutions.  By  1996  the  number  of 
Americwis  18  to  22  years  of  age  will  have 
fallen  by  nearly  30  percent.  At  the  same 
time,  there  is  a  shift  toward  older  learners. 
One-third  of  today's  college  and  university 
students  are  twenty-five  or  older. 

Other  demographic  changes  will  also  pro- 
foundly affect  higher  education.  For  exam- 
ple, racial  and  ethnic  minorities  comprise  an 
increasing  proportion  of  the  young,  and  by 
1990  win  account  for  30  percent  of  all  18  to 
22  year  olds.  But  statistics  show  that  blacks 
and  Hi^panics  are  less  likely  to  graduate 
from  high  school  and  therefore  less  likely 
either  to  be  prepared  for  or  go  to  college. 

The  composition  of  the  next  generation  of 
college  students  will  present  one  set  of  chal- 
lenges to  our  institutions  of  learning.  An- 
other set  revolves  around  what  the  students 
will  be  taught  once  on  campus. 

Here  again  I  can  only  sum  up  a  few 
trends.  The  liberal  arts  have  In  the  last  two 
decades  been  falling  out  of  favor,  with  un- 
dergraduates not  persuaded  that  the  study 
of  philosophy  or  history  or  literature  can 
prepare  them  for  careers  in  a  competitive 
marketplace. 

Fortunately,  more  and  more  colleges  and 
universities  are  now  making  the  case  that  a 
liberal  education  is  vital  to  professional  as 
well  as  personal  development — and  leading 
figures  outside  the  academy,  especially  from 
the  world  of  business,  are  reinforcing  this 
attitude. 


Another  challenge  facing  colleges  and  uni- 
versities is  to  build  and  maintain  faculties  of 
high  quality. 

In  areas  such  as  engineering  and  comput- 
er science,  faculty  vacancies  are  already  a 
serious  problem.  The  allure  of  industrial 
and  corporate  life  for  some  of  our  ablest 
professors  is  often  irresistible;  better  sala- 
ries and  superior  laboratories  are  the  most 
obvious  advsintages. 

In  other  fields  the  problem  is  nearly  re- 
versed. The  depressed  employment  market 
in  the  humanities  and  social  sciences  means 
that  faculty  turnover  is  limited:  tenured  fac- 
ulty, in  effect,  block  the  progress  of  younger 
academics. 

There  is.  not  surprisingly,  evidence  that 
for  the  nation's  most  intellectual  promising 
young  men  and  women,  academic  careers 
are  losing  their  attractiveness.  In  their 
recent  book.  "American  Professors:  A  Na- 
tional Resource  Imjjeriled. '  Howard  R. 
Bowen  and  Jack  H.  Schuster  estimate  that 
to  meet  future  teaching  and  research  needs. 
American  colleges  and  universities  must  re- 
cruit nearly  half  a  million  persons  into  pro- 
fessional ranks  over  the  next  25  years.  Yet 
the  authors  report  that  there  has  been  a 
gravitational  shift  of  students— among  them 
the  most  gifted— away  from  careers  in  the 
academy. 

Let  me  now  speak  to  the  principal  finan- 
cial challenges  confronting  colleges  and  uni- 
versities: the  costs  of  faculty  salaries,  re- 
building facilities  and  student  aid. 

At  the  core  of  an  institution  of  higher 
learning  are  its  scholars  and  teachers.  Gen- 
erating the  resources  to  continue  projjerly 
to  compensate  faculty  will  be  an  ongoing 
imperative  for  every  college  and  university. 
Retaining  current  faculty  and  attracting 
outstanding  young  scholars  as  junior  facul- 
ty will  require  both  fair  salaries  and  access 
to  modem  equipment  and  facilities. 

To  perform  the  tasks  of  the  21st  century, 
the  academic  enterprise  must  also  rebuild 
itself  physically.  After  decades  of  neglect 
and  inadequate  support,  the  infrastructure 
of  our  colleges  and  universities— the  labora- 
tories, libraries,  classrooms  and  equipment 
that  support  research  and  teaching— is  in  an 
alarming  state  of  disrepair. 

The  needs  in  this  area  are  staggering- 
some  estimates  run  as  high  as  $10  billion  for 
equipment  and  $20  billion  for  facilities. 

And,  finally,  the  costs  to  students  of  at- 
tending college,  particularly  a  private  one. 
have  steadily  risen.  Over  the  past  five  years, 
the  average  tuition  at  American  colleges 
and  universities  has  escalated  at  twice  the 
rate  of  Inflation.  In  the  face  of  mounting 
tuition,  colleges  and  universities  must  find 
ways  to  ensure  that  qualified  students  who 
lack  the  financial  means  are  not  for  that 
reason  turned  away. 

Now  I  have  given  you  a  snapshot  of  the 
problems  and  pressures— demographic,  aca- 
demic, financial— facing  American  colleges 
and  imiversities.  To  master  these  various 
challenges  wiU  require  a  vigorous  response 
from  all  levels  of  government— local,  state 
and  Federal— as  well  as  from  foimdations. 
corporations  and  individual  donors. 

RECENT  POUCT  RECOMXENOATIONS 

I  should  like  now,  therefore,  to  take  note 
of  some  recent  studies  and  reports  by  schol- 
ars and  business  and  government  leaders 
that  both  emphasize  the  importance  of 
higher  education  to  America's  future  and 
suggest  recommendations  for  action  by  the 
Federal  government  to  deal  with  many  of 
the  problems  I  have  here  cited. 


Virtually  all  of  these  studies  are  extreme- 
ly critical  of  present  national  policy  toward 
higher  education  and  research. 

Curiously,  some  of  the  sharpest  critiques 
have  come  from  a  senior  official  of  the 
Reagan  Administration  and  from  a  commit- 
tee designated  by  a  White  House  adviser. 

In  a  series  of  speeches.  Erich  Bloch,  Direc- 
tor of  the  National  Science  Foundation,  has 
identified  serious  deficiencies  in  the  nation's 
research  capabilities  and  has  asked  for 
greater  support  for  academic  science  from 
the  Federal  government. 

Last  spring,  a  report  entitled,  "A  renewed 
Partnership, "  was  issued  by  a  Panel  on  the 
Health  of  U.S.  Colleges  and  Universities. 
This  committee,  co-chaired  by  David  Pack- 
ard, chairman  of  Hewlett-Packard  and 
former  Secretary  of  Defense,  and  Professor 
Allan  Bromley  of  Yale  University,  was  cre- 
ated by  the  White  House  Science  Council  at 
the  request  two  years  ago  of  Dr.  George  A. 
Keyworth,  then  Science  Adviser  to  the 
President. 

The  conclusion  of  both  Bloch  and  the 
Packard-Bromley  panel  are  on  all  fours  with 
each  other  and  with  those  of  the  National 
Commission  on  Student  Financial  Assist- 
ance. 

In  the  past  decade,  says  Bloch,  there  has 
been  a  troubling  decline  in  doctorates  in 
mathematics,  the  physical  sciences  and  en- 
gineering, with  the  Soviet  Union  and  Japan 
turning  out  proportionately  more  engineers 
than  the  United  States. 

Beyond  his  concern  about  the  poor  condi- 
tion of  imiversity  laboratories  and  equip- 
ment. Bloch  is  also  disturbed  by  the  nation's 
research  priorities.  The  military  portion  of 
the  Federal  research  and  development 
budget  has  ballooned  during  the  Reagan 
years  from  about  half  to  nearly  three- 
fourths  of  all  Federal  spending  on  R  &  D. 

The  report  on  the  status  of  academic  sci- 
ence prepared  by  the  White  House  Science 
Council  group— the  Packard-Bromley 
panel— also  deplores  the  deterioration  of  fa- 
cilities, obsolescence  of  equipment,  and 
shortages  of  science  and  engineering  facul- 
ty. "Our  universities  today,"  warn  these  ex- 
perts, "simply  cannot  respond  to  society's 
expectations  for  them  or  discharge  their  na- 
tional responsibilities  in  research  and  educa- 
tion without  substantially  increased  sup- 
port." 

Both  Bloch  and  the  White  House  panel 
argue  strongly  for  a  doubling  of  Federal 
support  of  basic  research  conducted  at  uni- 
versities. 

And  what  are  some  of  the  "expectations" 
and  "responsibilities"  to  which  our  universi- 
ties must  attend? 

Let  me  speak  particularly  of  two  areas: 
our  competitive  strength  in  an  increasingly 
globalized  economy:  and  our  national  securi- 
ty in  an  increasingly  dangerous  world. 

The  recent  aimouncement  of  a  $19.2  bil- 
lion U.S.  trade  deficit  in  the  month  of  No- 
vember, a  deficit  described  by  a  Commerce 
Department  official  as  "horrendous,"  is  a 
symbol  of  the  problems  confronting  the 
American  economy. 

The  decline  of  American  productivity  and 
so  of  American  competitiveness  in  the  world 
economy  is  stirring  apprehension  in  a  varie- 
ty of  quarters,  from  Capitol  HIU  to  Main 
Street.  An  October  1986  essay  in  Fortune 
magazine  notes  that  "the  largest  single 
factor  [that]  contributed  to  the  doubling  of 
output  per  man-hour  over  the  past  forty 
years  .  .  .  has  been  the  forward  march  of 
U.S.  science  and  technology." 

E^^erywhere  today  there  are  signs  of  warn- 
ing. The  American  share  of  the  world  high- 


tech  market  dropped  last  year  in  seven  of 
ten  sectors.  The  National  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences said  recently  that  Japanese  and  other 
foreign  countries  now  supply  "critical  com- 
ponents "  for  American  missiles,  electronic 
warfare  devices  and  other  advanced  weapon 
systems.  And  an  essay  in  a  fall  1986  issue  of 
Science  declared,  "The  collapse  of  U,S.  pro- 
ductivity growth  is  the  most  severe  and  per- 
sistent of  recent  economic  problems." 

So  salient  is  the  apprehension  about  the 
decline  in  American  productivity  that  more 
and  more  voices  are  urging  renewed  atten- 
tion to  education,  research  and  development 
as  essential  ingredients  to  restoring  Ameri- 
ca's economic  position  in  the  world.  Among 
those  making  this  case  are  the  President's 
Commission  on  Industrial  Competitiveness: 
the  bipartisan  Congressional  Caucus  on 
Competitiveness:  the  Council  on  Competi- 
tiveness, formed  by  John  K.  Young,  presi- 
dent of  Hewlett-Packard:  the  National  Gov- 
ernors Association:  and  Deputy  Treasury 
Secretary  Richard  Carman. 

I  remind  you  as  well  of  several  recent  ad- 
monitions about  the  troubled  condition  of 
science  education  in  this  country.  Two  Na- 
tional Science  Board  commissions — one  on 
pre-coUege  and  another  on  undergraduate 
studies  in  mathematics,  science  and  technol- 
ogy, have  joined  the  National  Commission 
on  Student  Financial  Assistance,  'Erich. 
Block  and  the  Packard-Bromley  group  in 
criticism  of  current  national  policy  toward 
science  education  and  university-based  re- 
search. 

All  these  voices  call  for  more,  not  less, 
action  by  the  Federal  government. 

Now  where  does  my  analysis  lead? 

First.  I  have  asserted  that  investment  In 
our  colleges  and  universities  is  essentia]  to 
our  future  as  a  free  people— to  our  economic 
strength,  our  national  security,  our  quality 
of  life. 

Second,  I  have  indicated  both  major 
changes  in  the  topography  of  higher  educa- 
tion and  principal  challenges  to  the  system. 

Third.  I  have  cited  several  recent  recom- 
mendations for  public  policy  toward  schol- 
arship and  the  virtual  consensus  they  repre- 
sent. 

Because  as  a  Member  of  Congress  I  dealt 
for  over  two  decades  with  education  legisla- 
tion and  because  I  believe  current  poUcies 
pose  an  unprecedented  danger  to  what  I 
have  called  "scholarship. "  I  should  now  like 
to  examine  their  effect. 

Whether  they  emanate  from  the  Presi- 
dent, Congress  or  regulatory  agencies,  these 
policies  are  implemented  in  three  ways, 
through  budgets,  taxes  and  regulations. 

Binx:ETS 

First,  budgets.  This  morning's  papers 
brought  us  preliminary  reports  on  the 
budget  recommendations  for  fiscal  1988 
President  Reagan  sent  to  Congress  yester- 
day. 

By  way  of  general  comment.  I  observe 
that  at  a  time  when  most  Americans  believe 
we  need  all  the  education  we  can  get,  the 
Administration's  fiscal  1988  budget  slashes 
funds  for  education  generally  by  28  percent 
and  for  higher  education  specifically  by  an 
astonishing  45  percent. 

Let  me  cite  three  areas  of  the  Reagan 
budget:  university-based  science  research 
and  development,  international  studies,  and 
student  financial  aid. 

The  Reagan  proposals  for  academic  re- 
search and  development  present  a  mixed 
picture.  The  President  seems  to  be  giving 
with  one  hand  and  taking  away  with  the 
other.    In   fiscal    1988.   the   Administration 
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a  lane  boost  in  money  for  basic  re- 
•eareh  for  tlte  National  Science  Foundation 
and  for  the  Department  of  Energy.  That 
the  budget  reeommendi  a  doubling  of  funds 
for  IC8F  by  flacal  year  1M3  is  in  large  part  a 
trfbate  to  tlie  leaderahip  of  Eri^  Bloch. 

MercfthetaB.  onoe  again  this  year,  the  Ad- 
minlaUvtioo  is  urging  cuts  in  funds  for  the 
National  Inatitutea  of  Health,  whi<^  ac- 
cooot  for  40  percent  of  Federal  support  of 
unlreraity  adenee. 

Alio  this  year,  as  be  did  in  last  budget. 
Mr.  Reagan  ia  prrmring  for  radical  changes 
in  the  waya  teaching  hoapttals  are  reltn- 
buraed  for  the  ooat  of  graduate  medical  edu- 
cation, and  the  White  House  seeks  a  virtual 
ftHmhiat«~'  of  fundi  for  health  professions 
education  and  nurae  training.  This  Presi- 
dent may  be  falily  doacrlbed  as  dangerous  to 
the  nation's  health! 

Althou^  the  amounts  involved  are 
iiMirtfnt.  Mr.  Reagan  is  renewing  his  cam- 
paign to  kill  support  for  yet  another  area 
where,  as  the  Iranian  fiasco  dramatically 
donanstntes,  we  need  all  the  Information 
mri  wisdom  we  can  get— international  stud- 
lea.  The  President  continues  his  hostility  to 
such  investment  despite  the  Judgment  of 
such  peisom  as  Secretary  of  Defense  Wein- 
bergo-  and  former  Secretary  of  State  Kis- 
singer that  knowledge  of  foreign  languages. 
cultures,  political  and  social  system  is  vital 
to  the  nation's  security. 

But  the  wont  casualty  at  the  Reagan 
flacal  1988  budget  is  clearly  financial  assist- 
ance to  college  and  university  students. 

Here  I  must  note  that  I  served  in  Congress 
with  six  PresMaita  of  the  United  SUtes- 
three  Democrats:  Kennedy,  Johnson  and 
CmrUr;  the  three  RepubUcans:  Eisenhower, 
Nixon  and  Ford— and  that  all  six  supported 
the  uae  of  Federal  tax  dollars  for  higher 
edueatifsn.  Ronald  Reagan  is  therefore  the 
first  President  of  our  generation  to  have 
waged  war  on  our  colleges  and  universities 
and  the  students  who  attend  them.  If  this 
language  seems  harsh,  it  is  unfortunately 
all  too  easy  to  document  what  I'm  saying. 

In  every  budget  this  Administration  has 
proposed  since  1981.  Mr.  Reagan  has  called 
for  deep  cuts  in  aid  to  talented  but  needy 
students.  According  to  today's  New  York 
Times,  in  fiscal  1988  the  Administration 
would  slash  student  assistance  by  a  full  45 
percent  below  the  amount  appropriated  for 
fiscal  1967.  College  student  aid  funds  would 
drop  to  $4.5  billion  from  (8.2  bUlion. 

The  Department  of  Education  said  the 
number  of  student  awards  is  expected  to  fall 
to  8.4  million  from  9.4  million.  Hardest  hit 
would  be  one  million  students  now  receiving 
Pell  Grants,  which  go  to  the  financially 
neediest.  These  students  would  simply  lose 
this  crucial  help. 

The  Administration's  attack  on  student 
aid  is  not  confined  to  so  fimdament&l  a 
buQdlng  block  of  American  higher  educa- 
tkm  as  the  Pell  Orants,  l(Mig  supported  by 
both  RepubUcans  and  Democrats  in  Con- 
gress. Indeed,  the  budget  would  abolish  all 
of  the  following  programs:  Supplemental 
Educational  Opportunity  OranU  (SEOO): 
National  Direct  Student  Loans  (NDSL): 
State  Student  Incentive  Grants  (SSIG):  the 
Graduate  and  Professional  Opportunities 
Program  (OPOP):  Jacob  Javlts  National 
Graduate  Fellowshlpe:  and  even  the  CoUege 
Work  Study  Program. 

If  enacted,  the  White  House  '88  budget 
would  force  all  but  the  very,  very  poorest 
students  to  turn  to  loan  programs  that 
would  make  going  to  college  much  more  ex- 
pensive and  would  substantially  increase 
student  indebtedness.  For  example,  changes 
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the  Administration  wants  in  the  Guaran- 
teed Student  Loan  program,  on  which  over 
3  giillion  students  in  this  country  now 
depend,  would  make  these  loans  more  costly 
for  borrowers. 

Moreover,  the  much-vaunted  and  sup- 
posedly new  Income-Contingent  Loan  pro- 
gram. Introduced  with  such  fanfare  by  Sec- 
retary of  Education  William  J.  Bennett, 
would  no  longer  subsidize  interest  rates  on 
student  loans  and  would  link  repayment 
schedules  to  a  student's  earnings  after  col- 
lege. Some  experts  estimate  that  student 
borrowers  under  such  a  program  would  have 
even  bigger  bUls  to  pay  as  a  result  and 
wovld  stay  in  debt  for  decades. 

"nils  program.  I  note,  is  really  not  new.  In 
fact,  after  a  long  and  heated  debate.  Con- 
gress last  year  rejected  the  Administration's 
re<]Uest  for  $90  million  for  the  same  scheme, 
said  the  proposal  needed  further  study  and 
established  a  $5  million  pilot  program  to  do 
so. 

Suddenly,  without  our  understanding 
whether  the  experiment,  which  has  not  yet 
begun,  works  or  not,  the  program  has  been 
escalated  from  $5  million  to  $600  million. 

It  is  essential  to  recognize  that  the  impact 
of  these  and  the  other  student  aid  changes 
the  Administration  is  urging  would  fall  most 
heavily  on  students  from  low  and  middle 
income  families.  As  of  the  autumn  of  1983. 
nearly  hall  the  tmdergraduate  students  re- 
celTlng  some  form  of  Federal  assistance 
were  from  families  of  incomes  below  $15,000 
while  80  percent  of  the  students  came  from 
families  with  incomes  of  less  than  $30,000. 

Nor  is  there  truth  to  the  Administration's 
allegation  that  the  aid  programs  are  too 
generous  and  that  students  and  their  fami- 
lies should  pay  a  larger  portion  of  college 
coats.  At  New  York  University,  for  example, 
the  nation's  largest  private  university.  80 
percent  of  our  overwhelmingly  low  and 
middle  Income  family  students  work  part 
time  and  nearly  two-thirds  of  them  depend 
on  some  form  of  financial  aid. 

Across  the  country,  between  1979-80  and 
1983-84,  students  receiving  aid  and  their 
families  increased  their  share  of  the  cost  of 
going  to  an  independent  college  or  university 
by  72  percent;  these  families  were  paying  an 
average  of  $5,700  a  year. 

Moreover,  more  and  more  students  at 
both  private  and  public  colleges  and  univer- 
sities are  having  to  borrow  to  meet  their  col- 
lege costs.  According  to  a  report  released 
on  December  28.  1986,  by  the  Joint  Econom- 
ic Committee  of  Congress,  a  decade  ago,  in 
19f 5-76,  loans  constituted  less  than  a  fifth 
of  financial  aid  (from  college.  Federal  and 
state  programs),  but  by  1985-86.  more  than 
htii  such  assistance  came  in  the  form  of 
loans.  Today's  average  student  borrower 
graduates  from  a  private  college  with  nearly 
$9,000  in  loans  to  repay,  and  from  a  public 
college,  with  a  $6,685  debt. 

"The  rising  cumulative  debt  of  college  stu- 
dents that  is  documented  in  this  paper  is 
disturbing,"  Congressman  David  R.  Obey  of 
Wisconsin  and  Senator  Paul  S.  Sarbanes,  of 
Maryland,  chairman  and  incoming  chair- 
man, respectively,  of  the  Committee,  said  in 
issuing  the  report.  "We  do  not  know  wheth- 
er we  are  overburdening  a  generation, 
whether  these  loans  can  be  repaid,  whether 
uBdergtraduate  debt  burdens  are  discouraga- 
ing  young  people  from  attending  graduate 
schools  or  whether  young  people  are  being 
pressured  away  from  important  but  lower- 
paying  careers  because  of  the  salary  de- 
mands which  such  debt  may  Impose." 

The  Obey-Sarbanes  report  is  all  the  more 
reason   to  view   with   much  skepticism   an 


Income-Contingency  Loan  plan  that  would 
mean  st&l  more  debt  for  the  next  genera- 
tion of  American  college  students. 

E^peclglly  misleading  in  this  connection  is 
the  contention  of  Secretary  of  Education 
Bennett  that  colleges  and  universities  are 
rich  and.  therefore,  able  to  dip  Into  their 
huge  endowments  to  hold  down  tuitions. 
Not  so. 

In  fact,  only  200  of  the  3.200  institutions 
of  higher  education  in  the  United  States 
have  endowments  of  more  than  $1  million. 
Indeed,  Only  10  independent  institutions  ac- 
count for  one-third  of  the  total  endowments 
of  private  colleges  and  universities.  So  as 
the  Federal  government  cuts  back  on  assist- 
ance to  Itudents,  most  colleges  and  universi- 
ties are  simply  unable  to  draw  on  sut>stan- 
tial  financial  resources  to  make  up  the 
shortfall. 

Secretary  Bennett's  assertion  that  in- 
creases In  Federal  student  aid  have  fueled 
hikes  in  tuition  is  equally  ill-informed.  On 
the  contrary,  as  Terry  W.  Hartle  of  the 
American  Enterprise  Institute  explains,  tui- 
tion rises  in  the  1970s  lagged  behind  the 
growth  In  Federal  student  assistance  while 
in  the  1980s,  such  aid  has  not  kept  up  with 
college  oosts. 

Beyond  the  Reagan  budgets,  of  course,  is 
the  Gnunm-Rudman  Act.  Although  its 
mechanism  for  automatic  cuts  was  declared 
unconstitutional  last  summer,  t>oth  the 
President  and  Congress  have  continued  to 
accept  Its  deficit  targets.  The  pressure  to 
reduce  the  deficit  made  the  fiscal  1987 
budget  battles  over  research  monies.  NIH 
funding  and  student  aid  even  more  difficult 
than  usual. 

Given  annual  Federal  deficits  hovering 
around  $200  billion— deficits.  I  may  say, 
that  are  certainly  not  the  consequence  of 
wild-eyed  spending  on  libraries,  museums, 
colleges  and  universities— but  austerity  is 
likely  to  be  with  us  for  a  long  time  to  come. 

Now  I  have  not  here  spoken  of  Federal 
support  of  libraries  but  because  I  address 
you  tonight  in  one  of  the  great  libraries  of 
the  nation,  let  me  simply  say  that  Mr. 
Reagan  year  after  year,  and  once  again  in 
his  fls(sl  1988  budget,  has  attempted  to 
slash  funds  for  libraries.  Those  of  you  who 
care  about  libraries  will  be  interested  to 
know  that  the  budget  would  eliminate  all 
Federal  funds  for  academic  and  research  li- 
braries, public  library  services  and  construc- 
tion, interlibrary  cooperation  and  literacy 
programs. 

But  Reagan  budgets  and  Granun-Rudman 
are  not  the  only  threats  to  the  strength  of 
scholarship  in  our  country. 

TAX  REFORM 

Although  the  tax  reform  bill  President 
Reagan  signed  into  law  last  October  22  rep- 
resents major  improvements  in  making  the 
tax  code  fairer— and  as  a  long-time  legisla- 
tor, 1  commend  my  former  colleagues.  Rep- 
resentative Dan  Rostenkowski  and  Senator 
Bob  Packwood,  on  their  remarkable  skUl— 
the  measure  also  contains  provisions  that 
threaten  serious  harm  to  the  nation's  col- 
leges, universities,  libraries  and  museums. 

First,  the  new  law  will  reduce  charitable 
contributions.  Some  estimates  predict  a 
drop  of  as  much  as  $1.2  billion  annually  In 
gifts  to  higher  education. 

Giving  from  both  small  and  large  donors 
will  suffer.  Modest  givers  will  be  affected  by 
the  elimination  of  the  charitable  deduction 
for  taxpayers  who  do  not  itemize,  and  major 
philanthropists  by  the  imposition  of  a  mini- 
mum tax  on  substantial  gifts  of  appreciated 
property,  which  account  for  40  percent  of 


the  value  of  all  contributions  to  colleges  and 
universities. 

Another  feature  of  the  new  law  mandates 
a  ceiling— of  $150  million  per  institution— on 
access  to  tax-exempt  financing  by  private 
colleges  and  universities. 

This  restriction  does  not  apply  to  the  use 
of  such  financing  by  public  colleges  and  luii- 
versltles.  This  change  means  that  for  the 
first  time,  Federal  policy  will  by  law  place 
private  colleges  and  universities  in  a  posi- 
tion inferior  to  their  public  counterparts. 

As  you  know,  many  institutions  of  higher 
education  must  rely  on  tax-exempt  bonds  to 
construct  and  renovate  facilities  and  mod- 
ernize equipment.  Because  so  much  high- 
level,  high-qusility  research  In  this  country 
takes  place  at  independent  universities,  this 
revision  of  the  law  strikes  directly  at  the  na- 
tion's capabilities  both  to  conduct  essential 
research  and  produce  the  next  generation  of 
scholars  and  scientists. 

Some  two  dozen  private  institutions  will 
be  adversely  affected  by  this  particular 
change,  among  them  many  of  the  nation's 
leading  research  luiiverslties.  Including,  in 
New  York  State  alone,  Columbia,  Cornell, 
Rochester  and  New  York  University. 

By  compelling  such  universities  to  go  to 
the  more  costly  conventional  market,  this 
provision,  in  effect,  imposes  a  new  tax 
burden  on  them  and  solely  because  they  are 
private  rather  than  public  institutions.  I  am 
glad  to  tell  you  that  oiu-  state's  distin- 
guished Senior  Senator.  Daniel  Patrick 
Moynihan.  has  Indicated  that  he  will  lead 
an  effort  in  the  100th  Congress  to  reverse 
this  onerous  and  unfair  part  of  the  tax  law. 

A  third  change  In  the  new  legislation  will 
tax  scholarships  and  fellowships  to  the 
extent  that  students  do  not  use  the  stipends 
for  tuition  and  equipment,  a  blow  to  gradu- 
ate students  who  need  such  support  for 
room  and  board. 

And  finally,  the  elimination  of  deductions 
for  state  and  local  sales  taxes  will  damage 
education  generally.  With  these  taxes  no 
longer  deductible,  it  may  be  harder  for 
states  to  levy  them,  thereby  losing  a  tradi- 
tional source  of  financing  for  public  schools 
and  universities. 

Here  I  must  mention  one  revision  in  the 
1986  legislation  that  is  favorable  to  higher 
education— a  new  20  percent  tax  credit  for 
corporate  sponsorship  of  basic  research  at 
colleges  and  universities. 

But  overall,  the  tax  reform  law  represents 
a  grave  loss  for  higher  education  generally 
in  the  United  States  and  a  particular  blow 
to  private  colleges  and  universities,  a  bizarre 
product  for  an  Administration  that  rhetori- 
cally praises  the  private  sector  of  American 
me. 

RXGTTLATIONS 

As  If  the  cumulative  impact  of  these 
budget  and  tax  measures  were  not  damaging 
enough,  colleges  and  universities  have  also 
had  to  be  concerned  about  another  set  of 
potentially  harmful  Federal  policies— regu- 
lations. 

Last  February,  for  example,  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  without  any  prior 
consultation  with  the  university  communi- 
ty, announced  that  overhead  charges  on 
Federal  research  grants  would  be  limited  to 
26  percent  of  the  direct  cost  of  the  research 
with  a  still  lower  cap  of  20  percent  to  be  ap- 
pUed  In  1988. 

As  David  Packard,  co-chairman  of  the 
White  House  Science  Council  panel,  said, 
"The  [Office  of  Management  and  Budget! 
did  precisely  what  we  recommended  they 
not  do,"  adding  that  "the  OMB  lacks  any 


understanding  of  what  the  problem  is  all 
about." 

Fortunately,  leaders  of  the  research  com- 
mtmlty  were  able  to  work  out  with  OlfB 
representatives  a  mutually  acceptable  for- 
mula for  paying  overhead  charges.  But  uni- 
versities must  still  anticipate  further  at- 
tempts to  make  them  pay  a  greater  portion 
of  indirect  costs  of  research. 

ntxE  FLOW  or  ncroRiiATioit  and  ideas 

And  finally.  1  turn  to  a  matter  that  must 
concern  all  those  dedicated  to  the  free  flow 
and  exchange  of  Information  and  ideas. 

Through  regulatory  and  other  administra- 
tive actions,  the  Reagan  White  House  is  at- 
tempting to  restrict  access  to  such  flow  and 
exchange  in  ways  that  have  ominous  Impli- 
cations for  an  open  society. 

Let  me  illustrate  my  point.  The  Adminis- 
tration has: 

Sought  to  narrow  the  scope  of  the  Free- 
dom of  Information  Act,  which  guarantees 
public  access  to  most  government  docu- 
ments; 

Barred  entry  of  foreign  speakers  into  the 
United  States  for  fear  of  what  they  might 
say; 

Urged  lifetime  censorship  on  over  150,000 
employees  of  the  Federal  government,  deny- 
ing them  the  right  to  publish  without  gov- 
ernment approval; 

Attempted  to  block  the  exchange  of  un- 
classified Information  at  scientific  meetings; 
and 

Issued  guidelines  that  would  reduce  the 
collection  and  dissemination  of  Information 
developed  by  Federal  agencies  on  which 
both  government  and  the  private  sector 
rely. 

IMPORTANCE  OF  INDEPENOERT  RICHER 
EDUCATION 

Here  1  must  interrupt  the  flow  of  my  ar- 
gument to  speak  for  a  moment  about  an- 
other depressing  consequence  of  current  na- 
tional policies  toward  higher  education.  For 
taken  together,  these  policies  pose  a  par- 
ticular threat  to  independent  colleges  and 
imiversities. 

I  remind  you  that  the  United  States  is  one 
of  the  few  countries  in  the  world  with  a 
major  system  of  private  higher  learning, 
one  not  under  government  control. 

Private  institutions,  heavily  dependent  for 
income  on  tuition,  are  especially  endangered 
by,  for  example,  cuts  in  student  aid.  Twenty 
years  ago,  some  50  percent  of  American  col- 
lege and  university  students  were  enrolled 
at  independent  ones;  today,  less  than  a 
quarter  attend  private  institutions. 

In  my  view,  if  we  take  seriously  our  words 
about  the  value  of  pluralism  in  higher  edu- 
cation, we  must  look  to  the  condition  of  our 
private  as  well  as  public  colleges  and  univer- 
sities. 

Indeed,  senior  members  of  the  Reagan  Ad- 
ministration are  a  visible  testament  to  the 
significance  of  Independent  higher  educa- 
tion. Eleven  of  the  twelve  members  of  the 
President's  Cabinet,  Including  Secretary  of 
Education  Bennett,  a  graduate  of  Williams 
College  and  Harvard,  studied  at  private  in- 
stitutions. E>onald  Regan.  White  House 
Chief  of  Staff,  is  a  University  of  Pennsylva- 
nia graduate;  Vice  President  Bush  is  a  Yale 
man;  and,  of  course,  in  the  Oval  Office  sits 
the  most  famous  alumnus  of  Eureka  Col- 
lege, Illinois. 

RHXTORIC  CONTRADICTS  ACTIONS 

Here  I  note  that  five-and-a-half  years  ago. 
in  May,  1981,  I  was  present  at  the  Universi- 
ty of  Notre  Dame  in  my  home  Congression- 
al district  when  President  Reagan  declared. 
"If  ever  the  great  independent  colleges  and 


universities  .  . .  give  way  to  and  are  replaced 
by  tax-supported  Institutions,  the  struggle 
to  preserve  academic  freedom  will  have  been 
lost." 

The  President  was  right. 

But  from  what  I  have  so  far  said,  it  must 
be  clear  that  the  rhetoric  of  Ronald  Reagan 
stands  in  sharp  contradiction  to  his  actions. 

A  President  who  praises  the  place  of  pri- 
vate values  tn  public  policies  pursues  a 
course  especially  damaging  to  the  private 
colleges  and  universities  of  the  land. 

A  President  who  pleads  for  a  greater 
awareness  of  education  sumwrts  budget 
cuts,  tax  changes  and  regulatory  measures 
that  would  sabotage  the  institutions  and  ac- 
tivities of  scholarship. 

A  President  who  paints  a  future  of  "Star 
Wars"  defense  shields  and  earth-orbiting 
space  planes  urges  a  budget  that  is  blind  to 
the  link  between  those  dreams  and  the  edu- 
cated men  and  women  needed  to  make  them 
come  true. 

For  from  where  are  these  highly  trained 
people  to  come  if  not  from  the  nation's  col- 
leges and  universities?  President  Reagan 
has  not  seemed  to  understand  the  close  con- 
nection between  the  achievement  of  goals 
he  himself  espouses  and  a  strong  system  of 
higher  education. 

BIPARTISAN  TaAOmON 

Here  let  me  reiterate  a  fundamental  fact 
about  Federal  support  for  learning  and  re- 
search over  the  last  generation.  It  has 
always  been  bipartisan. 

I  must  insist,  then,  that  today's  battle 
over  appropriate  policies  toward  higher  edu- 
cation is  not  between  Democrats  and  Re- 
publicans. Rather  the  struggle  is  between, 
on  the  one  hand,  the  bipartisan  tradition  of 
legislators.  Presidents  and  other  public  offi- 
cials of  both  parties  who  have  worked  to- 
gether to  strengthen  our  colleges  and  uni- 
versities, and,  on  the  other,  a  narrow,  ideo- 
logical view  that  would  undermine  them. 

Evidence  for  this  assertion  came  last 
spring  from  the  Secretary  of  Education  in 
President  Reagan's  first  term,  Terrel  Bell. 
In  an  article  in  Phi  Delta  Kappan,  Bell,  a 
Utah  Republican,  wrote  of  his  battles  while 
In  office  with  "the  lunatic  fringes  of  ideo- 
logical political  thought"  and  "zealots" 
pressing  "radical  and  off-the-wall  ideas." 

More  recently,  Mr.  Bell  chaired  the  Na- 
tional Commission  on  the  Role  and  Future 
of  State  Colleges  and  Universities,  whose 
report  was  issued  two  months  ago.  The 
study  strongly  deplores  the  attitude  of  the 
Reagan  Administration  toward  student  aid 
and  concludes,  "Public  officials  who  pro- 
posed budget  reductions  in  education  at  a 
time  when  the  republic  is  handicapped  by 
the  burden  of  an  undereducated  populace 
are  unthinkingly  abetting  an  act  of  national 
suicide.  . .  ." 

The  Bell  report  continues,  "Tragically  for 
the  American  people,  the  Federal  student  fi- 
nancial aid  program  today  is  on  the  chop- 
ping block  In  Washington." 

It  has  then  been  heartening  to  me  to  see 
over  the  last  five  years  a  renaissance  on 
Capitol  Hill  of  the  bipartisan  coalition  that 
characterized  all  my  time  in  Congress. 

In  fact,  some  of  the  most  stinging  criti- 
cisms of  Mr.  Reagan's  higher  education  poli- 
cies have  come  from  members  of  Congress 
of  his  own  party.  The  former  Chairman  of 
the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Education, 
Arts,  and  Humanities,  Robert  T.  Stafford, 
Republican  of  Vermont,  described  the  Ad- 
ministration's proposals  as  "mean-spirited" 
and  "absolutely  ludicrous."  New  York 
State's      Republican      Senator,      Alfonse 
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ITABBto.  ■ocoMd  Mr.  Resi«n  of  "an  unwar- 
HBtad  attack  on  wMklin  mlddle-clmss  fami- 
llea"  «lifle  fir  nit  nr  Low^  WeMcer,  Repub- 
Ucaa  of  CooneeUcut,  pointed  to  the  "great 
diKreiianer  between  the' Resident's  rheto- 
ric and  the  figures  in  bla  budcet."  declaring 
^.iyi|t  "ftvaUent  Reasan  can't  talk  about  an 
■/tiTiinan  coaMtack'  while  cuttins  support 
for  education.''  ' 

Hex*  I  lemlnd  you  that  last  October,  both 
the  Ounatn  and  the  House  of  RepresenU- 
tlT«a  approvd  a  budget  resolution  for  the 
currant  fiscal  year  whlcH  rejected  the  most 
daMgteg  of  the^Admlnlstration's  proposals 
on  student  aid.  Clearly.  Republicans  as  well 
as  Damoerats  on  Capitol  Hill  understand. 
even  If  the  President  does  not.  that  when 
Mr.  Reagan  savages  educaUon.  he  directly 
threatens  laoUi  the  prosperity  and  the  se<Hi- 
rity  of  the  Dnited  SUtes. 

LUSIOII 


)MI 


Let  me  nunmariae  what  I  have  sought  to 
do  here  tonight.  First,  I  have  Indicated  some 
of  the  major  chaUenges  facing  American 
hlgber  edue^on  today. 

I  then  noted  several  significant  recom- 
mendatlcms  for  mastering  these  challenges, 
and  contrasted  these  proposals  with  budget- 
ary, tax  and  regulatory  policies  now  being 
pursued  in  Washington. 

I  yiiM>  commented  on  the  opposition  in 
Diiinnsii  on  the  part  of  both  Republicans 
and  Democrats  to  the  Reagan  Administra- 
tion's continued  attacks  on  colleges  and  uni- 
versities. 

As  we  begin  a  new  year  and  a  new  session 
of  Congrcsa,  I  offer  the  prediction  that  edu- 
cation and  the  family  of  Issues  related  to 
Hji  si  If  iiTf  and  technology,  research  and  de- 
vdoianent-will  emerge  over  the  next  two 
yean  as  a  powerful  political  theme.  Of  the 
Senatota  fnd  Representatives  elected  to  the 
l<Mt)i  Congress,  we  have  already  heard  sev- 
eiaL  many  of  whom  will  occupy  positions  of 
leadenbip  and  some  of  whom  have  their 
sights  Kt  on  1988  and  the  race  for  the  presi- 
dency, speaking  of  the  imperative  of  en- 
hancing the  nation's  investment  in  knowl- 
edge if  America  is  to  regain  its  competitive 
edge  in  a  global  foonomjr.  "Increase  produc- 
ttvtty!"  win  be  the  cry.  And  the  quest  for 
productivity  ^  of  course,  directly  linked  to 
the  strength  of  the  nation's  schools,  colleges 
and  univo^Uei, 

Beyond  tAe  economic  argument  for  great- 
er support  for  education  is,  to  reiterate,  an- 
other, made  all  the  more  dramatic  by  the 
Administration's  misliaps  in  the  life  and 
death  arena  of  foreign  policy.  I  refer  to  the 
matter  of  the  security  of  our  nation  in  a 
peijlotts  world. 

On  even  as  I  look  with  apprehension  and 
diffiay  at  the  Impact  on  American  colleges 
and  universities  of  the  policies  of  the 
present  Administration.  I  take  some  comfort 
from  the  election  results  of  last  November 
and  look  with  hope  to  the  100th  Congress 
and  my  former  colleagues  there,  both  Re- 
publican and  Democrats. 

For  clearly,  if  our  republic  is  to  survive- 
nay  more,  to  flourish— we  must  invest  more 
than  ve  have  been  doing  in  educated  men 
and  women. 

I  conclude  my, analysis  with  the  solemn 
but  eloquent  words  of  Alfred  North  White- 
bead,  "In  the  conditions  of  modem  life,  the 
rule  is  absolute.  The  rtce  which  does  not 
value  trained  intelligence  is  doomed." 

Well.  I  do  not  believe  the  American  race  is 
doomed  ...  so  long  as  the  American  people 
mnA  the  men  and  women  they  choose  to  lead 
than  admowledge  the  value  of  such  intelli- 
gence and  insist  on  the  resources  to  support 


IMPORTANT  DECISION  TO 
HANDICAPPED  PERSONS 
•  Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
new  chairman  of  the  Senate  Subcom- 
mittee on  the  Handicapped,  I  am  ex- 
tremely pleased  to  announce  that  an 
important  action  was  taken  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  today  reaffirming  the 
right  of  a  person  with  a  disability  to 
prote  in  court  that  he  or  she  has  been 
subjected  to  discrimination  on  the 
basis  of  ignorance  and  irrational  fears 
by  a  recipient  of  Federal  financial  as- 
sistance. 

In  a  7-to-2  decision,  the  Court  in 
School  Board  of  Nassau  County,  Flori- 
da against  Arllne  held  that  Ms.  Arline, 
who  suffered  from  the  disease  of  tu- 
berculosis, can  be  a  handicapped 
person  within  the  meaning  of  section 
504  of  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973 
and  that  her  case  should  be  remanded 
to  the  district  court  to  determine, 
based  on  the  applicable  facts,  whether 
she  is  otherwise  qualified  for  her  posi- 
tioii. 

This  case  is  important  to  handi- 
ca];4>ed  persons  for  several  reasons. 
First,  the  Court  reaffirmed  that  Con- 
gress enacted  section  504  to  protect 
persons  with  disabilities  from  discrimi- 
nation with  respect  to  employment  as 
well  as  education,  transportation, 
housing,  health  care,  and  other  pro- 
grams receiving  Federal  financial  as- 
sistance. 

Second,  the  Court  once  again  recog- 
nized that  the  regulations  promulgat- 
ed by  the  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  were  drafted  with  the 
oversight  and  approval  of  the  Con- 
gress and  provide  an  important  source 
of  guidance  on  the  meaning  of  section 
504. 

Third,  the  Court  recognized  that 
Congress  defined  the  term  "person 
with  a  disability"  to  include  not  only  a 
person  who  has  an  actual  physical  or 
mental  impairment  but  also  a  person 
who  has  a  history  of  such  an  impair- 
ment—but who  currently  does  not 
have  such  an  impairment— as  well  as  a 
person  who  is  regarded  by  others  as 
having  such  an  impairment. 

"The  second  and  third  prongs  of  the 
definition  reflect  Congress'  concern 
with  protecting  persons  against  dis- 
crimination stemming  not  only  from 
simple  prejudice  but  from  archaic  atti- 
tudes, misperceptions.  Ignorance,  irra- 
tional fears,  and  pernicious  mytholo- 
gies about  the  nature  and  causes  of 
disabilities  and  the  transmissions  of 
illxesses. 

The  school  district  argued  that  Ms. 
Ai)ine  was  dismissed  from  her  Job  not 
because  of  her  handicap,  that  is,  her 
diminished  physical  capabilities,  but 
because  of  the  threat  that  her  relapses 
of  tuberculosis  posed  to  the  health  of 
others.  The  Court  rejected  this  argu- 
ment and  instead  concluded  that  her 
contagiousness  and  her  physical  im- 
pairment each  resulted  from  the  same 
underlying  condition,  tuberculosis. 


Allowing  discrimination  based  on  the  con- 
tagious effects  of  a  physical  impairment 
would  be  inconsistent  with  the  basic  pur- 
pose of  section  504,  which  Is  to  ensure  that 
handicapped  individuals  are  not  denied  Jobs 
or  benefits  because  of  the  prejudiced  atti- 
tudes or  t)ie  ignorance  of  others. 
The  Court  went  on  to  state  that. 
Society's  accumulated  myths  and  fears 
about  disability  and  diseases  are  as  tiandi- 
capping  as  are  the  physical  limitations  that 
flow  from  actual  impairment. 

The  Court  also  recognized  that  mis- 
perception  and  mythology  have  not 
only  resulted  in  exclusions  of  persons 
with  sucfti  illnesses  as  tuberculosis  but 
have  alao  resulted  in  segregation  and 
exclusion  of  persons  with  other  dis- 
abilities such  as  persons  with  cancer 
and  epilepsy. 

Fourth,  the  Court  recognized  that 
each  individual  should  have  a  right  to 
make  his  or  her  case  in  court  and  not 
have  his  or  her  case  decided  on  the 
basis  of  stereotypes  and  generalizations. 
The  fact  that  some  persons  who  have  con- 
tagious diseases  may  pose  a  serious  health 
threat  to  others  under  certain  circum- 
stances does  not  justify  excluding  from  the 
coverage  of  the  Act  all  persons  with  actual 
or  perceived  contagious  diseases. 

In  other  words,  the  fact  that  an  indi- 
vidual ds  granted  his  or  her  day  in 
court,  does  not  guarantee  that  he  or 
she  demonstrated  that  there  has  been 
discrimination.  There  must  be  an  indi- 
vidualized inquiry  as  to  whether  the 
person,  with  reasonable  acconunoda- 
tion,  is  otherwise  qualified  to  perform 
the  essential  functions  of  the  job. 

Such  an  inquiry  is  essential  if  section  504 
is  to  achieve  its  goal  of  protecting  handi- 
capped individuals  from  deprivations  based 
on  prejudice,  sterotypes.  or  unfounded  fear, 
while  giving  appropriate  weight  to  such  le- 
gitimate concerns  of  grantees  as  avoiding 
exposing  others  to  significant  health  and 
safety  risks. 

The  Court  recognized  that  in 
making  individualized  findings  that 
courts  should  normally  defer  to  the 
reasonaible  medical  judgments  of 
public  health  officials. 

In  sum.  the  Supreme  Court  provided 
Ms.  Arline  with  the  opportunity  to 
demon/Airate  that  in  her  case  the 
school  district  subjected  her  to  dis- 
crimination by  failing  to  retain  her  as 
a  teacher  in  the  school  system  in  a  job 
that  would  not  pose  a  health  or  safety 
threat  to  students  and  other  employ- 
ees. Because  of  this  decision,  other 
handicapped  persons  will  also  enjoy 
such  an  opportunity  to  make  their 
case  in  court.* 


JAPAN'S  WISHFUL  THINKING 
Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  to  Insert  in  the  Record  a  commen- 
tary bjr  Robert  J.  Samuelson  which 
appeared  in  the  January  28,  1987,  edi- 
tion of  the  Washington  Post.  The  title 
of  the  article  Is  "Japan's  Wishful 
Thinking." 


As  Mr.  Samuelson  points  out,  no 
country  can  pursue  a  one-dimensional 
path  of  promoting  exports  while  shut- 
ting off  its  borders  to  imports  and  re- 
stricting growth  without  suffering  dis- 
ruptive consequences  in  the  long  run. 
That  has  been  a  point  we  have  been 
making  to  our  trading  partners,  most 
particularly  Japan,  for  some  time.  The 
article  is  a  very  instructive  and  rele- 
vant one  as  Congress  begins  to  consid- 
er comprehensive  trade  legislation  this 
year,  and  I  ask  that  it  )ae  printed  in 
the  Record. 

The  article  follows: 

Japan's  Wishtdi.  Thinking 
(By  Robert  J.  Samuelson) 

The  Japanese  are  starting  to  grumble.  A 
newspaper  poll  recently  reported  that  the 
proportion  of  people  complaining  about 
their  lives  increased  from  22  iiercent  to  35 
percent  during  the  past  year.  The  main 
problem  is  the  rising  yen.  which  Is  hurting 
many  companies.  It's  hard  to  sympathize. 
Japan's  massive  trade  surplus  was  bound  to 
result  in  a  much  higher  yen.  making  Japan's 
exports  more  expensive.  A  prudent  nation 
would  have  prepared  for  the  end  of  its 
export  boom.  Japan  hasn't. 

Japan's  illusion  has  been  that  it  could 
export  its  way  to  prosperity  without  suffer- 
ing—as most  nations  do — any  disruptive  ef- 
fects from  trade.  The  rising  yen  is  now  shat- 
tering this  pleasant  dream.  Either  Japan 
will  increase  its  domestic  growth  and  im- 
ports, or  a  rising  yen  will  reduce  exports  and 
cause  a  recession.  Everyone  should  hope 
Japan  expands  faster  at  home,  because  a 
healthy  world  economy  needs  a  growing 
Japan.  But  the  job  won't  be  easy.  It  requires 
the  wrenching  social  change  that  Japan 
avoids:  eliminating  many  of  its  heavily  sub- 
sidized farmers. 

Farms  now  occupy  land  that  could  t>e 
better  used  for  housing,  as  James  Fallows 
argues  in  the  January  issue  of  The  Atlantic. 
With  land  scarce,  housing  prices  are  exorbi- 
tant and— to  afford  a  home— the  Japanese 
become  huge  savers.  If  Japan  didn't  protect 
its  farmers,  it  would  import  more  food  and 
have  more  land  for  housing.  Food  costs 
would  drop,  and  housing  would  become 
cheaper.  Savings  might  decline  and,  as  con- 
sumption rose,  the  Japanese  might  buy 
more  abroad.  In  any  case,  they  would  surely 
live  better. 

The  whole  point  of  international  trade  Is 
to  raise  everyone's  living  standards.  Coun- 
tries specialize  in  what  they  do  best,  and 
trade  allows  these  strengths  to  be  shared. 
By  this  logic— the  theory  of  comparative  ad- 
vantage—Japan would  long  ago  have 
stopt>ed  protecting  its  fsu-mers.  Instead,  it 
maintains  strict  quotas  against  imported 
rice  and  beef.  The  truth  is  that  Japan  has 
never  fully  embraced  comparative  advan- 
tage. 

The  Japanese  export  obsession  stems 
from  Japan's  paucity  of  raw  materials— fuel, 
minerals,  grains.  The  nation  needs  to  export 
to  buy  these  essential  imports.  By  contrast, 
imports  that  disrupt  exisiting  industries 
aren't  considered  desirable,  even  if  they  im- 
prove living  standards.  The  result  is  nation- 
al hypocrisy.  "We  open  our  markets  slowly, 
but  smugly  preach  free  trade  to  the  rest  of 
the  world,"  writes  Kenichi  Ohmae,  head  of 
the  Tokyo  office  of  McKinsey  St  Co..  the 
consulting  company.  In  his  forthcoming 
lx>ok  "Beyond  National  Borders." 

Politically,  this  formula  stirs  resentment 
against  Japan  around  the  world.  Economi- 


cally, it  is  shortsighted,  as  the  foreign  ex- 
change markets  are  now  showing.  Exports 
alone  can't  create  steady  economic  growth. 
The  problem  is  that  generating  more  spend- 
ing at  home  involves  difficult  political 
choices.  Some  easy  measures  (more  govern- 
ment spending,  tax  cuts,  lower  interest 
rates)  might  help  temporarily.  But  changes 
that  allow  the  Japanese  to  spend  more  on 
themselves  would  disrupt  the  status  quo. 
They  would  hurt  farmers,  while  easing 
Japan's  urban  congestion.  Consider: 

In  a  country  where  70  percent  of  the  land 
is  mountains,  forests  or  water,  farmland  oc- 
cupies atxjut  the  same  amount  of  land  as  all 
nonfarm  uses — homes,  businesses,  schools, 
parks  and  roads,  according  to  Fallows.  Even 
in  cities,  there  are  scattered  rice  paddies. 

In  1986.  Japanese  wholesale  rice  prices 
were  (depending  on  the  type  of  rice)  6  to  10 
times  higher  than  the  world  price.  Beef 
prices  were  four  times  higher  than  in  the 
United  States  and  nine  times  higher  than  in 
Australia.  Ohmae  said. 

The  Japanese  spend  about  23  percent  of 
their  disposable  income  on  food,  about  a 
quarter  higher  than  the  D.S.  share  (18.6 
percent  in  1984).  Rice  subsidies  alone  cost 
an  extra  $18  billion,  estimates  the  n.S.  Rice 
Millers'  Association. 

The  price  of  an  average  new  Japanese 
home  costs  nearly  seven  times  average 
family  income.  In  the  United  States,  the  av- 
erage home  costs  about  three  times  median 
family  income,  and  new  U.S.  homes  are  50 
percent  larger  than  their  Japanese  counter- 
parts. 

To  be  fair,  Japan  didn't  create  the  low 
yen.  High  U.S.  interest  rates— leading  to 
large  Japanese  investments  in  dollar 
Ixjnds- were  a  major  cause.  Nor  can  anyone 
deny  that  much  of  Japan's  export  success 
reflects  the  high  quality  of  its  cars,  elec- 
tronics and  machinery.  But  the  low  yen 
couldn't  last,  and  the  Japanese  didn't  see 
that  because  they  didn't  want  to.  A  low  yen 
fit  their  vision  of  an  ideal  world.  By  making 
their  manufactured  goods  more  competitive, 
it  created  jobs.  Meanwhile,  imports  became 
more  expensive  and  less  threatening.  Japa- 
nese economic  forecasts  consistently  have 
missed  the  yen's  rise.  These  errors  reflect 
wishful  thinking  on  a  national  scale. 

It  was  precisely  Japan's  rising  trade  sur- 
pluses and  its  increasing  overseas  invest- 
ments tliat  made  a  higher  yen  inevitable. 
Put  simply,  Japan  now  earns  far  more 
abroad— mostly  in  dollars— than  it  wants  to 
spend.  The  surplus  dollars,  when  sold  for 
yen,  push  up  the  yen's  value.  It  may  go  even 
higher.  Economist  Lawrence  Krause  of  the 
University  of  California,  San  Diego,  predicts 
a  rate  of  100  to  the  dollar  within  four  years, 
up  a  third  from  today's  rate  (about  150). 
But  many  Japanese  still  don't  grasp  the 
basic  causes  of  the  yen's  rise.  They  blame 
Treasury  Secretary  James  A.  Baker  III  for 
taking  down  the  dollar. 

Only  the  Japanese  know  all  the  changes 
necessary  to  produce  faster  growth  at  home. 
More  important,  only  the  Japanese  can 
decide  what  kind  of  society  they  want.  By 
now,  though,  they  ought  to  realize  that 
they  cannot  have  trade  only  on  their  own 
terms.  Like  other  nations,  they  have  to  take 
the  bitter  with  the  sweet.  Either  they 
accept  comparative  advantage— seizing  the 
opportunity  to  live  more  comfortably,  but 
abandoning  their  least  efficient  industries— 
or  suffer  slow  growth  and  continuing  trade 
conflicts. 

Thirty  years  ago,  Japan's  poverty-stricken 
self-image  fit  its  circumstances.  Now,  It's  a 
parody  of  Japan's  economic  power.  Will  the 


rising  yen  force  Japan  to  transform  Itself? 
Krause.  for  one.  thinks  so:  "When  reality 
changes.  Japanese  policy  changes.  I  have 
yet  to  see  an  example  when  culture  or  con- 
stituencies have  kept  them  from  doing  what 
has  to  be  done."  Japan  and  everyone  else 
will  be  better  off  if  he's  proven  correct.* 


IN  RECOONmON  OF  THE  COL- 
LEGE SATELLITE  NETWORK'S 
BROADCAST  "DRUGS:  WHY 
NOT?" 

•  Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  commend  the  College  Satellite 
Network  [CSN]  on  its  efforts  to 
Inform  our  Nation's  college  students 
about  the  realities  of  drug  and  alcohol 
abuse.  On  February  18,  CSN  held  a  3- 
hour,  interactive  satellite  television 
program  called  'Drugs:  Why  Not?" 
The  program  addressed  the  issues  of 
drug  and  alcohol  abuse,  and  allowed 
well  over  100,000  students  from  nearly 
500  colleges  and  universities  to  partici- 
pate in  the  event  by  watching  the  pro- 
gram, asking  questions  via  telephone, 
and  responding  to  polls  taken  during 
the  show. 

The  program  was  divided  into  three 
parts,  with  three  different  panels  of 
experts  with  differing  viewpoints  dis- 
cussing the  various  issues  Involved  in 
drug  abuse.  The  first  two  segments 
were  entitled  "The  Extent  and  Effect 
of  Drug  Use  Today"  and  "Drugs  and 
Athletics."  Panelists  included  enter- 
tainers, drug  experts,  athletes,  and 
other  well-known  figures.  I  am  de- 
lighted to  have  participated,  along 
with  Representatives  Benjamin 
GiLMAN  and  Charles  Rangel,  in  the 
final  segment  of  the  program,  "The 
Politics  of  Drug  Abuse." 

CSN  now  plans  to  provide  edited  ver- 
sions of  the  program,  along  with  edu- 
cational viewer  guides,  to  high  schools 
and  colleges  arouncl  the  country. 
These  written  guides  provide  simple 
and  direct  information  about  the  vari- 
ous drugs  to  which  they  may  be  ex- 
posed. Together,  the  program  and  ma- 
terials provide  an  interesting  and  in- 
formative look  at  drug  abuse. 

CSN  presented  this  broadcast  in  col- 
laboration with  the  Entertainment  In- 
dustries Council  and  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Campus  Activities.  The 
Entertaiimient  Industries  Council 
[EIC]  has  actively  sought  to  deglamor- 
Ize  drugs  in  the  media  and  has  worked 
with  me  and  the  Permanent  Subcom- 
mittee on  Investigations  in  the  past. 

The  drug  issue  is  one  of  the  most  se- 
rious problems  currently  facing  our 
Nation.  We  have  done  a  great  deal  re- 
cently to  reduce  the  supply  of  drugs 
entering  the  Nation.  Now  we  must  also 
focus  our  efforts  on  the  difficult  and 
time-consuming  task  of  reducing  the 
demand.  There  is  no  better  way  to  ac- 
complish this  goal  than  to  educate 
people  on  the  real  dangers  of  drug 
abuse.  I  find  CSN's  efforts  to  educate 
our  Nation's  high  school  and  college 
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stodoitB  an  oiooanglng  and  positive 
step  in  this  direction.* 


THE  POLITICS  OF  IDEAIJSM 
•  Mr.  DiCONCINI.  Mr.  President, 
during  the  iMBt  few  months  students 
have  denuxiatrated  in  Mexico.  South 
Korea.  France,  ^lain.  and  China. 
Theae  student  complaints  are  not 
identical,  although  there  are  common 
themes  which  unite  them.  Some  are 
diaiatisfled  with  government  policies 
Iiroviding  access  to  higher  education. 
Some  are  distraiqrht  about  diminish- 
ing economic  opportunities.  Some  are 
tools  of  the  far  right  and  some  are 
tools  of  the  far  left.  Others  are  sup- 
porting greater  democratic  freedoms. 
But  what  really  imltes  them,  except 
those  who  are  truly  being  used,  is 
their  affinity  for  idealism,  courage. 
and  untemperetf  faith  in  the  right  to 
dissent 

Students  in  the  United  States  have 
used  these  traits  to  channel  and  pro- 
mote change.  We  have  seen  this  in 
areas  of  dvfl  rights.  South  Africa,  and 
Central  America.  Generally,  these 
demonstrations  have  been  peaceful. 
To  a  large  degree,  they  have  also  met 
with  success.  Students  in  Mexico, 
South  Korea,  and  China  have  seen 
this  success.  They  have  viewed  it  on 
the  news  and  when  studying  in  the 
United  States.  America's  open  door 
policy  toward  students  from  all  types 
of  governments  to  study  in  American 
schools  only  broadens  this  exposure  to 
democratic  ideals. 

For  instance,  diplomatic  relations 
between  Washington  and  Beijing  re- 
sumed in  1979.  Since  this  date,  it  is  es- 
timated that  more  than  17,000  Chi- 
nese study  in  United  States  universi- 
tib  every  year,  at  any  given  time.  This 
has  been  economically  helpful  and  cul- 
turally beneficial  for  both  countries. 

No  CcHnmunist  country  has  ever  al- 
lowed this  volume  of  students  to  study 
in  the  United  States.  Yet  there  are 
certain  ridLS.  A  University  of  Arizona 
graduate  student  returned  to  Shang- 
hai and  wis  arrested  after  he  partici- 
pated in  a  prodemocracy  demonstra- 
tion. Tang  Wei,  who  was  supposed  to 
return  to  Tucson  to  continue  his  study 
of  ceU  and  molecular  chemistry,  is  now 
incarcerated  and  confined  merely  to 
study  his  JaQ  cell.  He  has  not  been  al- 
lowed to  see  friends  or  relatives.  His 
wife  in  the  United  States  stOl  does  not 
know  where  he  is  being  held  or  what 
he  is  being  charged  with. 

Mr.  President,  the  major  crime  com- 
mitted by  Yang  Wei  is  his  effort  to 
suKwrt  democratic  freedoms.  If  the 
Chinese  mean  to  intimidate  those  stu- 
dents still  studsring  in  the  United 
States,  this  is  a  shameful  means  to 
achieve  that  purpose.  If  the  Chinese 
mean  to  frighten  students  in  China, 
this  is  a  pitiful  example  for  how  they 
will  address  democratic  rallies  in  the 
future.  I  am  saddened  by  the  fact  that 


a  University  of  Arizona  graduate  stu- 
dent is  in  Jail.  I  am  hopeful  that  he 
will  be  released  soon  and  return  to 
Tucson  to  complete  his  studies.  I  will 
continue  to  carefully  monitor  what  ac- 
tioms  the  Chinese  authorities  take  re- 
sponding to  these  prodemocratic  dem- 
onstrations. 


ST.  DAVIDS  DAY 

•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  Sunday 
March  1  was  St.  David's  Day,  the 
Welsh  national  hoUday.  The  Welsh, 
one  of  the  groups  inhabiting  the  Brit- 
ish islands  prior  to  the  invasion  of  the 
Anglo-Saxons,  have  played  an  impor- 
tant role  in  the  development  of  the 
United  States.  The  first  Welsh  immi- 
grant came  to  the  United  States  in 
1667.  In  1691.  a  group  of  Welsh  Quak- 
ers obtained  40,000  acres  of  land  in  the 
colony  of  Pennsylvania.  In  subsequent 
years,  Quakers  and  other  Welsh 
groups  settled  predominantly  in  New 
York,  Ohio,  Wisconsin,  Missouri, 
Kansas,  Utah  and  Washington.  The 
Welsh  came  to  America  predominantly 
to  work  as  skilled  labor  in  the  produc- 
tion or  iron,  coal,  slate  and  tin,  but 
soon  contributed  to  all  aspects  of 
American  life. 

A  Welsh  language  flourished  in  the 
United  States  throughout  the  19th 
century  and  in  the  early  20th  century. 
The  Welsh  were  well  respected  as 
poets  and  more  than  100  bards  were 
identifiable  in  America  by  1870.  The 
eisteddfod,  a  Welsh  intellectual  com- 
petition, was  also  introduced  in  Amer- 
ica in  the  1850's. 

Since  the  second  generation  of 
Welsh  Americans  generally  learned 
Elnglish,  the  Welsh  language  lost  its 
place  in  the  Welsh-American  culture. 
Presently  it  is  only  spoken  in  small  re- 
gions of  southern  Ohio  and  eastern 
Pennsylvania. 

Today,  in  honor  of  St.  David's  Day,  I 
would  like  to  pay  tribute  to  the  Welsh 
people  for  their  great  contribution  to 
the  development  of  the  United 
States.* 


"AMERICA  II"-  A  VALIANT 
EFFORT 

•  Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  a  lead- 
ing newspaper  in  Australia,  the  West 
Australian,  recently  wrote  in  an  edito- 
rial, 

An  America's  Cup  Pinal  without  the  New 
York  Yacht  Club.  It  seems  almost  impossi- 
ble. 

This  is  a  feeling  that  I  share  with 
many  sailing  enthusiasts.  As  Dennis 
Connor  and  the  Stars  and  Stripes  cap- 
ture America's  attention,  I  do  not 
want  to  overlook  the  outstanding 
effort  put  forth  by  the  New  York 
Yacht  Club  [NYYCl  and  The  America 
IJ  Challenge  in  their  own  quest  for  the 
Cup. 

The  NYYC,  which  hosted  the  Amer- 
ica's Cup  races  in  Newport,  RI,  for  132 


years,  selected  America  II  as  its  repre- 
sentative for  this  year's  challenge  in 
Fremantle,  Australia.  In  the  first  two 
round&of  the  Louis  Vuitton  challenger 
trials,  i^merica  II  posted  20  wins  and 
only  3  losses,  and  was  second  of  the  13 
challengers.  But  in  the  third  round  of 
the  challenger  trials,  America  II  was 
plagued  by  equipment  failure.  Three 
of  her  five  losses  in  that  important 
round  were  by  less  than  1  minute,  and 
America  II  missed  the  semifinal  round 
by  jtist  1  point. 

It  is  difficult  to  imagine  the  amount 
of  time  and  energy  Capt.  John  Kolius 
and  the  crew  of  the  America  II  invest- 
ed in  their  effort  to  win  back  the 
America's  Cup.  For  nearly  2  years  the 
crew  and  the  entire  America  II  Chal- 
lenge organization  concentrated  all  of 
their  energy  on  one  single  goal:  win- 
ning the  cup.  Although  their  defeat 
was  a  painful  one,  anyone  familiar 
with  the  character  of  those  involved 
with  ATnerica  II  knows  that  they  will 
be  back.  Special  recognition  should  be 
paid  to  Helmsman  Kolius  and  his 
crew,  Richard  DeVos  and  the  execu- 
tive board,  and  Tom  Ehman,  Jr.,  and 
his  outstanding  staff  in  Newport,  RI, 
for  all  of  their  hard  work. 

I  am  extremely  proud  to  have  served 
on  the  board  of  directors  of  The  Amer- 
ica II  Challenge.  I  Itnow  I  speak  for 
many  Rhode  Islanders  who  share  the 
disappointment  of  all  who  worked  so 
hard  for  77ie  America  II  Challenge, 
and  we  thank  them  for  their  valiant 
efforts  to  bring  the  cup  back  to  New- 
port. The  next  challenge  is  not  far 
away,  and  I  look  forward  to  the  day 
when  majestic  12  meters  are  once 
again  racing  on  a  course  in  the  Rhode 
Island  Sound.  I  am  confident  that  this 
organisation  will  bring  the  cup  back  to 
Newport.  RI,  in  1991. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  a  copy  of 
an  editorial  which   appeared  in  the 
Providence  Journal,  on  December  16, 
1986,  appear  in  the  Record. 
The  Editorial  follows: 
[Prom  the  Providence  Journal,  Editorial 
.  Dec.  16.  1986] 

A  Wrxnching  Setback 
A  journey  that  began  three  years  ago  and 
cost  $16  million  and  uncountable  manhours 
of  energy  and  agony  ended  last  weekend 
awash  In  the  unpredictable  seas  off  Preman- 
tle.  Australia.  The  New  York  Yacht  Club's 
boat  wasn't  the  first  to  fail  in  the  effort  to 
bring  iack  the  America's  Cup  from  down 
under.  However,  the  elimination  of  America 
II  was  especially  wrenching. 

Fy)r  One.  It  means  that  the  NYYC.  sole  de- 
fender of  the  Cup  since  wresting  it  from 
England  when  It  was  first  put  up  in  1851, 
now  can't  correct  the  horrible  mishap  that 
occurred  in  1983— when  the  club  let  the 
Aussiet  win.  After  that  only  loss  in  25  de- 
fenses dating  back  before  the  CivU  War.  to 
have  the  formerly  invincible  NYYC  not 
even  make  it  to  the  semi-finals  this  time  for 
selecting  a  challenger  was  a  distressing 
comedown.  Rhode  Islanders  share  the  disap- 
pointiaent. 

Although  an  American  boat  may  yet  get  a 
shot  at  regaining  the  Cup,  only  a  NYYC  vic- 


tory would  have  guaranteed  the  return  of 
the  races  to  Newport,  where  they  had 
become  a  triennial  tradition.  The  surviving 
U.S.  contenders,  USA  and  Stars  St  Stripes, 
call  San  Pranclsco  and  San  Diego  homeport. 
While  pulling  for  one  or  the  other  to  win. 
this  probably  would  put  the  next  race  on 
the  West  Coast.  At  that,  neither  may  get  by 
tough  entries  from  New  Zealand  and  PYance 
to  even  take  on  Australia. 

Whatever,  it's  only  a  sport,  albeit  an  in- 
creasingly expensive  one.  right?  While  the 
Cup  races  mean  a  lot  of  business  for  the 
host  region  (projected  here  as  a  potential 
billion-dollar  bonanza),  the  competition  is 
what  counts.  And  though  they  came  up 
losers,  the  NYYC  and  its  valiant  crew  gave 
it  their  alL  For  that,  and  their  declared  in- 
tention to  try  again  in  1990,  Rhode  Island 
salutes  them.e 


BEN  OMANN 


•  Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  would  like  to  call  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues,  a  tribute  that 
recently  appeared  in  the  St.  Cloud 
Daily  Times,  recoimting  the  dedicated 
life  of  State  Representative  Ben 
Omann,  who  served  the  citizens  of  the 
St.  Cloud  area  in  the  Miimesota  Legis- 
lature. Ben  Omann  succumbed  to 
cancer  less  than  a  month  after  he  was 
reelected  to  his  office  on  an  unop- 
posed ballot.  For  a  great  part  of  his 
life,  Ben  farmed  in  fields  located  in 
central  Minnesota.  Just  north  of  the 
Twin  Cities.  He  eventually  offered  to 
others  in  the  area  the  wisdom  and  in- 
sight he  had  attained  through  his  ex- 
perience by  writing  a  column  that  ap- 
peared in  weekly  newspapers  called 
"Over  the  Fence." 

The  people  of  Miiuiesota,  and  par- 
ticularly his  family,  friends  and  col- 
leagues in  the  State  legislature  will 
miss  his  expertise,  crisp  perspective 
and  warmth  that  clearly  showed  his 
love  for  people  and  the  land.  Although 
many  mourn  our  loss  of  Ben  Omann, 
we  are  comforted  in  knowing  that  the 
people  he  touched,  and  the  laws  he 
legislated  manifest  only  the  best  of  his 
many  positive,  commonsense  traits. 

Mr.  President,  because  of  the  out- 
standing contributions  made  by  this 
caring,  effective  leader,  I  submit  for 
the  Record  tributes  in  honor  of  Rep- 
resentative Ben  Omann,  as  they  ap- 
peared in  the  St.  Cloud  Daily  Times. 

The  tributes  follow: 
Okanh  Praised  Por  Values,  Humor 
(By  Mike  Kennedy) 

HE  LOVED  FAMILY,  FARMING 

"We  constantly  need  reminding,  even  as 
we  grow  older,  that  this  life  is  just  a  short 
passing  time  that  prepares  us  for  the  long 
stretch."— Prom  Rep.  Ben  Omann's  "Over 
the  Pence"  column.  June  1986. 

Ben  Omaiui  had  a  special  request  before 
he  died. 

That  request  will  be  honored  Saturday 
when  he's  buried  In  a  pine  coffin  built  by 
tils  eight  sons. 

Omann.  67.  who  was  elected  Nov.  4  to  his 
third  term  in  the  Legislature,  died  Wednes- 
day after  fighting  blood  cancer  for  two 
years. 


He  checked  into  St.  Cloud  Hospital  last 
Wednesday,  said  sons  Bemie  and  Ralph.  A 
day  later,  he  asked  that  his  sons  begin 
building  a  coffin. 

"It  was  difficult  to  do  the  first  night,"  said 
Ralph,  40,  a  pilot  with  People's  Express  air- 
line In  New  Jersey.  "But  after  that,  we  got 
to  thinking  that  maybe  he  wanted  us  to 
spend  some  time  together  as  boys." 

If  that  was  the  intent,  it  worked.  Ralph 
said.  The  brothers  had  a  chance  to  prepare 
for  their  father's  death.  They  finished  the 
coffin  Wednesday  afternoon. 

Omaim's  death  wasn't  unexpected.  Doc- 
tor's had  diagnosed  the  cancer  two  years 
ago  and  gave  him  approximately  two  years 
to  live. 

But  the  amiable  House  member  from  St. 
Stephen  had  been  out  in  his  fields  chopping 
com  just  a  month  ago. 

■Parming  was  his  first  love."  said  Bemie. 
20.  a  student  at  St.  Cloud  SUte  University. 
Although  too  sick  to  get  off  his  couch  about 
10  days  ago,  Omann  bought  30  head  of 
feeder  cattle  over  the  telephone. 

He  and  three  sons.  John,  Peter  and  Paul, 
owned  and  operated  Omann  Insurance 
Agency  in  St.  Joseph  and  Sartell.  but  it  was 
working  out  in  the  fields  that  made  Omann 
the  happiest. 

Omann  often  wrote  about  farming  In 
"Over  the  Pence,"  a  homespun  column  he 
wrote  for  weekly  newspapers  in  the  area. 

"Chopping  com  silage  is  one  of  the  most 
pleasurable  jobs  of  the  farm."  he  wrote  In 
September.  'The  weather  is  usually  favor- 
able, and  it  is  a  nice  feeling  to  harvest  the 
whole  stalk  rather  than  just  the  ear." 

Writing  those  columns  and  keeping  in 
touch  with  people  is  what  made  Omann 
such  a  popular  legislator,  his  sons  said. 

"He's  a  good  Joe.  He's  a  pretty  down-to- 
earth  guy."  said  Dennis  Hanson,  vice  presi- 
dent of  St.  Stephen  SUte  Bank.  "He  didn't 
have  harsh  opinions  of  people  or  situa- 
tions." 

Jim  Trobec,  St.  Cloud,  cousin  to  Omann 
and  fellow  farmer,  said  he  was  a  spiritual 
man  who  enjoyed  the  outdoors  and  believed 
that  the  "soil  belongs  to  Ood.  we're  just 
renting  it." 

Before  becoming  involved  in  state  politics, 
Omann  served  as  a  St.  Stephen  school  board 
member  in  the  1960s  and  made  a  run  at  a 
seat  on  the  Steams  County  Board  of  Com- 
missioners in  the  early  1970s,  but  dropped 
out. 

He  had  planned  to  retire  from  politics  in 
1988.  He  was  re-elected  Nov.  4  without  oppo- 
sition to  another  two-year  term. 

"He  said  the  only  thing  he  would  have 
really  liked  to  have  tried  was  retirement." 
Ralph  said. 

Retirement  would  have  given  him  more 
time  to  watch  his  favorite  sport,  baseball,  or 
play  the  organ  or  sing  in  the  St.  Stephen 
Catholic  Church  choir. 

Omann  decided  at  58  that  he  wanted  to 
play  the  organ.  He  took  lessons  and  played 
during  services  at  St.  Stephen  Church  and 
at  home. 

"He'd  play  for  hours  and  hours  until  it 
drove  Mom  (Olivia  Omann)  crazy,"  Ralph 
said.  "He'd  play  when  he  didn't  feel  well." 

Omann  directed  his  church's  choir  for 
about  25  years  before  giving  it  up  in  1980 
because  he  couldn't  make  it  back  from  the 
state  Capitol  for  practices.  He  did,  however, 
continue  to  sing  in  the  choir. 

On  Sunday,  choir  members  stopped  by  St. 
Cloud  Hospital  to  sing  for  Omann.  Family 
members  wheeled  him  into  a  lounge  area  to 
hear  the  group. 

"Re  lit  up  like  a  light  bulb.  I  hadn't  seen 
him  with  such  energy  and  life  since  I've 


been  back  home,"  said  Ralph,  who  flew  back 
to  Minnesota  about  a  week  ago. 

Even  during  the  times  he  drifted  in  and 
out  of  consciousness.  Omann  managed  to 
retain  his  renowned  sense  of  humor.  He  wu 
used  to  having  famUy  members  in  his  hospl. 
tal  room,  but  awoke  Saturday  morning  and 
found  only  one  son  present. 

"Where  the  hell  is  everybody  when  the 
old  man  is  dying?"  Omann  asked. 

Before  dying,  he  planned  out  everything 
about  his  funeral,  from  the  songs  to  the 
readings  and  right  down  to  the  food  served 
at  the  reception. 

Ever  the  farmer,  Omann  wanted  good 
quality  beef  served. 

E>er  the  politician  and  diplomat,  Omann 
selected  Rep.  Sylvester  Uphus,  IR-Sasuk 
Centre,  and  Sen.  Joe  Bertram.  DFTi-Paynes- 
ville,  to  do  the  readings  at  the  service, 
Bemie  said. 

"He  said  he  wanted  someone  from  both 
sides." 

Legislator  Dies  at  67:  Special  EucnoN 

SLATED 

(By  Bill  McAllister) 

Rep.  Ben  Omann.  IR-St.  Stephen,  was  re- 
membered by  colleagues  Wednesday  as  a 
quiet  but  honest  lawmaker  who  embodied 
the  conservative  values  of  his  agrarian  legis- 
lative district. 

Omann,  67.  died  of  blood  cancer  Wednes- 
day morning  at  St.  Cloud  Hospital,  just  15 
days  after  he  had  been  re-elected  without 
opposition  to  his  third  term  in  the  Minneso- 
ta House  of  Representatives. 

"Oh.  boy.  we  were  afraid  of  that."  said 
Rep.  K.J.  McDonald,  IR-Watertown,  upon 
hearing  the  news.  "Oh  gosh,  he's  such  a 
wonderful  character  ...  I  always  liked  the 
way  Ben  was  always  able  to  bring  the  war- 
ring sides  together  in  reconciliation  and 
peace-keeping." 

••I'm  very  sorrowful,"  said  Roger  Knauas 
of  Rockville,  chair  of  the  Independent-Re- 
publican party  in  Senate  District  16,  which 
included  Omann's  House  District  16A. 

"He  was  a  very  well-liked,  quiet  person.  I 
don't  think  he  had  an  enemy  out  there  that 
I  know  of."  Knauss  said.  "There  was  an 
honesty  and  an  integrity  about  him  that 
you  didn't  question." 

Gerry  Nelson,  press  secretary  for  Gov. 
Rudy  Perpich,  said  that  Perpich  would  call 
for  a  special  election  in  time  for  Omaim's 
successor  to  be  sworn  in  on  Jan.  6,  the  first 
day  of  the  1987  session.  That  means  the 
election  probably  will  be  held  in  the  third 
week  of  December,  Nelson  said. 

Omann  began  his  legislative  career  in  a 
similar  fashion,  wiiming  a  special  election  to 
succeed  Sen.  Ed  Schrom,  DPL-Albany,  who 
had  died  in  office. 

He  was  defeated  for  re-election  that  fall 
by  Joe  Bertram  of  Paynesville,  but  won  elec- 
tion to  the  House  seat  two  years  later.  Tor 
four  years,  he  represented  northeastern 
Steams,  northwestern  Benton  and  southern 
Morrison  Counties,  Including  the  cities  of 
Rice.  Avon  and  Swanville,  and  the  western 
part  of  Sartell. 

Omann  was  not  a  prolific  legislator,  push- 
ing only  one  bill,  for  example,  in  the  1985 
session. 

"He  didn't  see  that  as  the  purpose  of  gov- 
ernment," said  Rep.  Steve  Wenzel.  DFL- 
Little  Falls. 

Omann  said  once  that  the  Legislature 
should  clamp  down  on  the  number  of  bills. 

"Sometimes  I  think  we  ought  to  have  a 
fee— so  many  free  bills,  then  you've  got  to 
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pay  aomethlnc,"  M  Joked.  "That  woiild  cut 
It  down." 

Atthouch  a  labored  speaker.  Omann  had 
■y^iMiwf  of  humor  or  eloquence. 

When  afculiw  In  a  Houae  committee  last 
year  that  atate  financial  aaristance  for  town- 
riilpa  ihould  be  Inoteaed.  Omann  com- 
pialned  about  the  quality  of  township  roads. 

"^  have  a  nelshbor  who  says  his  is  so  bad 
be  blew  out  the  spare  Ure  in  his  trunk." 
Ooann  odd.  ii  i  ally  amusing  the  commit- 

tM. 

MdMm  recalled  as  '*movin("  a  speech  by 
Omann  this  March  on  behalf  of  Rep.  Randy 
Statan.  DVXrlUnneapoUs,  the  only  black 
member  of  the  Legislature.  The  Bouse,  In 
pyf*»y|M  the  moat  huahed  and  intense  floor 
III  islnti  of  Its  modem  hlst<Hy.  was  about  to 
vote  on  whether  to  expel  Staten  for  writing 
bad  peraonal  checks  during  a  bout  with 
fhfTOV'al  dfpwi4yn^ 

Omano  agead  that  Staten  would  deserve 
to  be  expelled  If  he  waa  not  contrite. 

"But  only  he  and  his  God  know  that.  Be- 
eanae  I  do  not  know.  I  give  him  the  benefit 
of  the  doubt."  Omann  said.  "If  Rep.  Staten 
is  truly  sorry  for  what  he  has  done,  the 
least  I  can  do  is  offer  him  feelings  of  com- 


Jaff   Bertram    said    he    also    has    heard 
ITS  about  candidates.* 
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The  Houae  voted  to  censure  Staten.  not 
expel  him. 

A  devout  Catholic  and  pro-life  advocate. 
Omann'a  religious  ardor  got  him  in  trouble 
during  the  ISM  election  season.  Referring 
to  her  pro-choice  position  on  abortion, 
Omann  said  that  Democratic  vice  presiden- 
tial fan*Wf*^  Oeraldlne  Ferraro  was  "not 
really  a  Catholic"  a  comment  that  drew 
criticism  from  a  local  priest  and  a  local  aca- 
demic, aa  well  as  Omannt  opponent. 

But  McDonald  saw  Omann's  up-front  Ca- 
thoUdam  as  a  plus. 

"Bis  deep  spirituality  always  came 
throoch."  he  said. 

Retiitag  Rep.  Bemie  Brtaikman.  DFL- 
RUunond.  said  that  Omann  would  soften 
his  oonaervattve  views  on  welfare  and  agri- 
culture by  eaptesaing  compassion  for  those 
in  need. 

"He  waan't  a  guy  who  would  get  up.  shout. 
holler  and  scream."  Brinkman  said. 

Colleacuea  say  that  they  were  encouraged 
by  Omann'a  relative  physical  stamina 
during  the  IMS  session.  Just  after  his  cancer 
had  been  diaoioaed.  But  those  who  saw  him 
in  \be  past  several  weeks  say  that  they 
knew  he  was  seriously  HL 

Omann's  cancer  might  have  been  a  partial 
ezirianation  of  why  he  waa  unopposed  for 
re-etoetion.  said  .R^.-eleet  Jeff  Bertram. 
DFL-PaynesviUe. 

But  Omann  had  been  a  good  representa- 
tive too.  said  Bertram,  who  managed  his 
brother's  Senate  rwot  against  Omann. 

Weoael  said  hla  caucus  asked  him  to  re- 
cruit a  DFL  candidate  to  oppose  Omann 
this  yeai;  and  "I  atanply  refused  to  do  sa" 

Omann  "represented  the  best  interests  of 
his  district  on  all  issues."  Wensel  said. 

Omann  probably  was  unbeatable,  and  his 
suooeasdr  will  have  to  come  from  the  same 
part  of  the  legtMaUve  district,  Wenzel  said. 
Iff|lMn  aald  tbtt  Gov.  Peipieh  mil  declare 
a  vacancy  in  Bouse  District  l(tA  and  wQl  set 
a  date  for  filings  to  open  for  the  office. 

Candidates  may  flle  for  seven  days.  Seven 
daya  later,  a  primary  election  would  be  held 
If  more  than  two  IRs  or  more  than  two 
DFLen  sought  the  aeat.  Two  weeks  after 
that,  the  general  election  would  be  held. 

Speculation  about  who  would  succeed 
Omaan  has  already  begun  in  private. 

"I  do  personally  knew  of  some  interest 
there,  but  I  wouldn't  want  to  divulge  that  at 
this  ttane,"  Knausa  said. 


THE  HEART  OF  CANTON 
«  Ifx.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
llk«  to  bring  to  my  colleagues'  atten- 
tion an  article  describing  the  warmth 
of  the  people  in  Canton.  OH.  Canton 
is  well-known  for  the  Professional 
Football  Hall  of  Fame  and  the  home 
of  President  William  McKInley.  But  it 
is  flso  the  home  of  Mr.  Charles  Tor- 
reiice,  Jr.,  a  man  who  lost  his  legs  in  a 
railroad  accident  37  years  ago.  After 
suffering  this  tragedy,  it  would  have 
beegi  easy  for  Mr.  Torrence  to  give  up 
on  life  and  spend  his  remaining  years 
living  on  the  welfare  of  others.  But  he 
refused  to  slow  down  or  become  a 
burden  to  his  commvuilty.  Mr.  Tor- 
rence has  given  inspiration  to  count- 
less people  in  Canton  and  they  have 
responded  with  a  genuine  affection  for 
him.  And  even  though  Canton  has  ex- 
perienced economic  difficulties  tn 
recent  years,  it  is  a  city  on  the  mend. 
Its  downtown  area  is  being  revitalized 
with  new  businesses  and  buildings,  and 
Charles  Torrence  reminds  Canton  of 
the  spirit  it  takes  to  succeed  in  the 
face  of  adversity.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  this  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 
The  articles  follows: 

^THB  Hkakt  of  Cahton.  OH 
(By  Henry  Hurt) 

Rjllce  Officer  David  Bober,  on  late-night 
patrol  in  Canton.  Ohio,  tensed  as  he  heard 
the  radio  dispatcher's  report:  a  man  had 
beoi  run  over  by  a  train.  Bober  sped  the  car 
toward  a  railroad  crossing  downtown.  The 
big  switching  locomotive  sat  growling  as 
trainmen  with  lanterns  frantically  directed 
Bober  back  500  feet  up  the  dark  track  bed. 

Shining  his  light  under  a  car.  Bober  saw 
the  crumpled  upper  part  of  a  man's  body. 
The  legs,  severed  far  above  the  knees,  lay 
outside  the  tracks.  Doctors  alone  could  not 
save  this  man.  Bober.  thought.  And  even  if 
he  survives,  what  then?  .  .  . 

A  week  later,  Charles  Torrence.  Jr..  24. 
emerged  from  a  sporadic  coma.  His  memory 
of  the  traumatic  event  was  foggy.  Police  be- 
lieve that  Torrence,  then  a  laborer  at  Re- 
public Steel,  was  on  his  way  home  after  vis- 
iting friends.  To  save  time,  he  swung  onto 
th«  slow-moving  train  and  somehow  fell  be- 
tween the  cars. 

^r  a  young  man  with  no  marketable 
skflls,  the  future  was  heavy  with  gloom. 
Ctaarlie's  family  and  friends  promised  per- 
petual love  and  care.  Doctors  spoke  of  sur- 
gery that  might  fit  the  small  stubs  of  his 
legs  with  artifical  limbs.  But  hovering  over 
this  well-intended  concern  was  a  pervasive, 
claying  pity— something  Charles  Torrence 
had  never  known  in  his  tough,  independent 
life.  It  hammered  at  a  chord  of  pride  deep 
within  him.  and  played  back  in  quiet  resent- 
ment. 

"I  didn't  want  help  from  anybody."  Char- 
lie Torrence  says  today,  37  years  after  losing 
his  legs.  He  speaks  with  a  powerful  voice, 
resonant  with  pride.  "I  wanted  to  see  what  I 
could  do  on  my  own— Just  Qod  and  me.  I 
never  doubted  I  was  going  to  be  all  right." 
His  words  carry  a  conviction  steeled  by  his 
having  proved  his  point. 


Divorced  and  without  children,  Charlie 
did  not  have  to  worry  about  dependents.  Be 
was  eligft>le  for  Social  Security  disability. 
His  goal  was  to  live  a  normal  life — at  least 
those  patts  of  life  he  considered  Important. 
They  had  to  do,  unabashedly,  with  the 
heart.  And  Charlie  Torrence  did  not  need 
his  legs  fpr  that.  Nor  did  he  need  legs  to  win 
the  heart  of  this  old  northeastern  Ohio 
town. 

One  of  the  niceties  Charlie  has  refused 
over  the  years  is  a  wheelchair.  "It  wouldn't 
help  me  a  bit,"  he  says.  "I  couldn't  Jump 
curbs  and  hop  potholes.  And  it  would  sit  up 
too  high  and  give  me  bad  balance.  It  would 
be  worthless  for  my  kind  of  traveling." 

Charlie's  kind  of  traveling  has  been  a 
source  of  inspiration  and  hair-raising  con- 
cern to  the  people  of  Canton  for  nearly  four 
decades.  Charlie  travels  on  an  18-inch-wide 
homemade  cart  that  sits  about  five  inches 
off  the  ground.  A  padded  back  comes  up  to 
the  level  of  his  shoulders.  With  one  wheel 
on  the  front  and  two  on  the  rear,  the  con- 
traption is  put  into  motion  by  two  semicir- 
cular wooden  and  rubber  "walking  blocks" 
powered  solely  by  the  strong  muscles  of 
Charlie's  huge  arms  and  chest.  In  a  kind  of 
rowing  motion,  he  leans  forward  and  clamps 
the  blocks  onto  the  pavements  to  pull  the 
cart  ahead. 

Charlie  sits  soldier-straight,  tightly  buck- 
led onto  his  cart.  The  rich  black  skin  of  his 
face  covers  well-chisled  features.  His  hair  is 
flecked  with  gray.  His  head  and  eagle  eyes 
are  constantly  in  motion,  sweeping  the 
streets.  Peering  through  tinted  glasses, 
those  eyes  check  out  anything  that  moves. 
As  he  talks,  a  pipe  billowing  smoke  juts 
from  his  teeth.  His  words  come  resolutely, 
with  a  bristle  to  them  that  puts  one  on 
notice  that  this  man  brooks  no  nonsense 
and  asks  for  nothing.  To  a  stranger,  the 
tough  crust  aroUnd  Charlie  Torrence  is  as 
thick  as  the  calluses  on  his  hands. 

Charlie  lives  with  his  sister  in  their  small, 
wood-frame  house  about  two  miles  from 
downtown  Canton.  Nearly  every  day  he 
travels  to  town,  crossing  the  railroad  tracks 
on  a  pathway  not  far  from  where  he  lost  his 
legs.  He  shops  around  for  his  lunch  and.  oc- 
casionally, joins  a  friend  at  the  counter.  It  is 
said  that  Charlie  can  move  from  his  cart  to 
the  top  of  a  counter  stool  so  quickly  that  no 
one  has  ever  really  seen  exactly  how  he  does 
it. 

Lunch  done,  he  makes  his  rounds  through 
the  streets.  E>ozens  of  people  wave  to  him 
and  speak.  He  banters  merrily  with  them, 
generouE  with  advice  and  philosophy.  He 
may  debate  with  someone  about  pipe  tobac- 
co or  discuss  something  going  on  at  his 
church.  An  affectionate  warmth  fills  the  air 
during  these  encounters— a  camaraderie  so 
natural  that  a  visitor  resigns  himself  to  re- 
maining an  outsider. 

He  is  quick  to  offer  directions  to  those 
who  seem  to  need  them.  Patrolling  police- 
men occasionally  stop  to  chat,  and  Charlie 
usually  is  ready  with  some  report  about 
street  or  traffic  conditions.  More  than  once, 
when  t|ie  railroad  safety  gates  have  been 
stuck.  Charlie  has  positioned  himself  on  the 
trades  to  direct  traffic; 

Some  of  Charlie's  friends  are  high-school 
students.  "Kids  used  to  get  their  experience 
from  real  life,"  Charlie  says.  "Now  they  get 
moat  cf  it  by  watching  television,  which 
leads  to  frustration  and  friction  and  then  to 
trouble  getting  along  with  others.  Kids  need 
to  live  In  the  real  world  If  they're  ever  going 
to  be  happy  and  understanding  how  to  deal 
with  what  comes  their  way." 


If  Charlie  senses  any  pity  coming  his  way. 
he  is  quick  to  denounce  it.  "I'm  a  lot  better 
off  than  most  people  who  feel  sorry  for 
me."  he  says.  "I  just  wish  they  would  look 
at  me  and  try  to  understand  what's  In  my 
heart,  what  makes  me  go.  It  could  do  them 
some  good.  I  think  that's  why  God  kept  me 
around." 

What  is  In  Charlie  Torrence's  heart? 
"Courage,  faith  and  will-power.  They're  In 
everybody's  heart,  but  some  people  don't 
ever  find  them  in  themselves  because  they 
sptend  their  time  worrjrlng  about  what  they 
don't  have,  or  complaining.  Why,  some 
people  even  complain  about  the  weather!" 

To  Charlie,  the  weather  is  particularly  ir- 
relevant. Rain,  snow  and  cold  are  simply 
challenges  to  his  determination  to  go  where 
he  pleases.  Jim  Hillibish,  a  reporter  for  the 
Canton  Respository  who  has  known  Charlie 
for  years,  remembers  when  he  and  his  wife 
offered  Charlie  a  ride  on  a  miserable  night. 
"He  thanked  us  and  refused,"  Hillibish  re- 
calls. "He  said  he  felt  better  traveling  his 
own  way."  Later  Hillibish  drove  past  Char- 
lie, who  was  pulling  himself  the  four  miles 
home  through  driving  rain. 

"I  don't  like  to  ride  in  cars,"  says  Charlie. 
"It  gets  me  out  of  rhythm.  I  know  my  own 
pace.  I  know  exactly  when  I  have  to  leave  to 
get  where  I'm  going,  and  when  I'm  going  to 
get  there." 

The  act  of  getting  there  is  a  very  impor- 
tant part  of  Charlie's  life.  It  has  to  do  with 
why  he  thinks  he  was  spared  that  night  on 
the  railroad  tracks.  "I  like  to  travel  the 
streets  and  let  people  see  me,"  he  says.  "I 
want  them  to  see  how  you  can  handle  any- 
thing that  comes  your  way.  as  long  as  you 
are  determined  you're  going  to  do  it.  I  think 
it  helps  people  when  they  see  that." 

'You'll  never  count  all  the  lives  Charlie 
has  touched."  says  Walter  Kohler,  a  25-year 
veteran  of  the  Canton  police  department. 
"People  worrying  about  their  problems  see 
Charlie  pulling  himself  alone  in  the  bitter 
cold,  and  their  problems  get  put  into  per- 
spective in  a  hurry." 

The  Canton  police  worry  that  Charlie 
might  get  run  over  and  killed,  traveling  as 
he  does.  He  has  been  hit  by  motorists  at 
least  five  times,  and  the  last  collision  a 
couple  of  years  ago  gave  him  a  broken  col- 
larbone. The  Police  Boys  Club  built  Charlie 
a  new  cart,  and  Pohce  Chief  Tom  Wyatt 
made  sure  Charlie  got  a  bright-orange  vest. 
A  couple  of  orange  flags  now  fly  from  the 
cart  on  a  six-foot  antenna. 

Clearly,  no  .one  in  Canton  would  even  con- 
sider trying  to  alter  Charlie's  habits.  Indeed, 
he  is  as  prominent  a  figure  as  anyone  in  the 
town.  "The  whole  city  regards  him  as  some- 
one very  special,"  says  Mayor  Samuel  D. 
Purses.  "He  shows  us  the  importance  of 
never  giving  up."  Stanley  A.  Cmlch.  who 
served  as  mayor  of  Canton  for  20  years, 
simply  states,  "I  believe  that  every  one  of 
odr  citizens  over  the  years  has  come  to  love 
Charlie  for  his  optimism,  for  the  example 
he  sets.  He  shows  us  all  that  we  can  and 
must  take  control  of  our  lives,  no  matter 
what  happens  to  us." 

The  people  of  Canton,  perhaps,  need 
Charlie's  inspiration  more  than  ever.  A 
proud,  boisterous  old  industrial  city.  Canton 
has  changed  dramatically  over  the  past  35 
years.  She  has  seen  her  downtown  falter  as 
shopping  malls  have  sprung  up  in  suburbs. 
Major  industries  have  closed,  leaving  an  im- 
employment  rate  higher  than  the  national 
average.  Still.  President  William  McKinley's 
home  and  the  Pro  Pootball  Hall  of  Fame  at- 
tract many  visitors,  and  renovation  has 
begun  in  parts  of  the  downtown  area. 


Depsite  her  problems.  Canton  has  a  rich- 
ness of  heart.  It  is  a  heart  that  has  room  to 
cherish  and  respect  a  man  who  has  no  legs 
and  who  pulls  himself  through  the  streets 
on  a  tiny  cart.  There  is  a  graciousness,  a  ca- 
maraderie in  this  ubiquitous  regard  for 
Charlie  Torrence. 

Where  do  such  noble  instincts  come  from? 
In  a  sense.  Canton's  citizens  are  simply  re- 
flecting those  values  inspired  by  Charlie 
Torrence.  He  made  a  courageous  decision 
when  he  declared  he  would  do  things  his 
way— alone,  with  God's  help.  Against  all 
worldly  odds,  he  has  prevailed  and  shown 
others  something  about  himself  and,  he 
hopes,  something  about  God.  Most  impor- 
tant of  all  to  Charlie,  he  has  shown  them 
something  noble  about  themselves.* 


THE  GREAT  HELMSMAN  OF 
BROWN  COUNTY 

•  Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  people  in  Brown  County, 
NM,  have  recently  experienced  a 
"changing  of  the  guard"  in  the  office 
of  their  county  auditor.  This  is  unusu- 
al in  the  fact  that  the  same  person  has 
held  that  position  for  the  last  24 
years.  Stepping  down  from  this  office 
as  of  January  5,  1987  is  Otis  Loose, 
known  to  most  in  the  area  as  "the 
Great  Helmsman  of  Brown  County." 

Otis  Loose  dedicated  a  great  deal  of 
time  and  effort  to  overseeing  and 
drafting  fiscal  policies  for  the  county. 
He  established  a  smooth  running  oper- 
ation that  has  become  a  model  of  effi- 
cient, effective  county  government. 
Though  the  position  is  an  elected  one. 
Loose  only  faced  one  opponent,  and 
that  race  occurred  at  the  very  dawn  of 
his  service.  Since  then,  he  received  un- 
wavering support  from  the  people  of 
his  southern  Minnesota  county. 

Mr.  President,  in  honor  of  Mr. 
Loose's  24  admirable  years  of  service 
to  the  people  of  southern  Minnesota,  I 
would  like  to  submit  to  the  Record  the 
following  article  which  appeared  in 
the  Mankato  Free  Press  that  pays  a 
deserved  tribute  to  this  devoted  public 
servant. 

Brown  Coukty's  Hixmshan  Moves  On 
(By  Sherry  Crawford) 

Nfw  Uu€.— This  week  marks  the  passing 
of  not  only  1986.  but  another  departure 
that  will  leave  a  noticeable  difference  in  the 
pattern  of  Brown  County  official  dealings. 

Otis  Loose,  the  Great  Helmsman  of  Brown 
County,  is  retiring. 

Loose,  county  auditor  for  24  years,  will 
not  take  the  oath  of  office  on  Monday.  Jan. 
5.  with  other  newly  elected  county  officials, 
abandoning  a  load  of  responsibilities  that 
has  mounted  over  the  years. 

He  was  first  elected  in  1962.  when  he  was 
42.  The  New  Ulm  native  decided  it  was  time 
for  a  change  from  running  a  retail  sporting 
goods  store  in  downtown  New  Ulm.  He  and 
Henry  Nicklesson  were  partners  in  the  busi- 
ness from  1950  through  1955.  They  split 
then,  and  Loose  operated  the  retail  side  of 
the  business  until,  he  said,  "it  didn't  look 
like  a  good  place  to  be  at  the  age  of  65."  so 
he  sold  it. 

Loose  says  there  was  no  particular  reason 
he  chose  to  run  for,  auditor.  He  filed  against 
iiKnunbent  auditor  C.E.  "Dee"  Schmid.  but 


Schmid  withdrew  from  the  race  on  the  last 
day  of  filing,  Loose  said,  and  Schmld's  chief 
deputy,  Asta  Reinerts  Jr..  stepped  in. 

Loose  and  his  wife  decided  that  since  they 
had  committed  themselves  to  Ids  seeking 
the  post,  they  had  better  campaign  tiard. 

"We  walked  door  to  door  in  every  dty  in 
the  county."  Loose  recalled,  sind  mailed 
campaign  literature  throughout  the  rural 
areas  they  couldn't  cover  by  foot. 

It  worked.  Loose  won.  but  it  was  close: 
5.212  to  4,695.  That  was  his  first  and  last 
election  with  opposition. 

When  he  first  started.  Loose  said,  his 
office  handled  the  pop  machine  commission. 
Loose  chuckled.  The  recorder's  office  had 
the  cigarette  and  candy  commission  and  the 
custodian,  who  then  had  an  apartment  in 
the  basement  of  the  courthouse,  handled 
coffee  and  rolls.  , , 

Loose's  is  the  business  office  of  county 
government,  handling  payroll,  insurance,  ac- 
counting and  preparing  the  annual  financial 
statement.  He  does  his  own  office's  budget 
and  helps  with  other  departments',  which 
are  then  presented  to  the  county  board  for 
approval. 

He  also  clerics  for  the  t>oard.  carrying  out 
its  directives,  manages  the  county's  drain- 
age system,  supervises  the  distribution  of  a 
variety  of  licenses  and  voter  registration 
and  county,  state  and  federal  electiona.  Mt 
handles  fUings  for  office  in  townships, 
cities,  school  districts,  and  prepares  tax  lists 
for  the  treasurer.  He  supervises  the  printing 
of  a  tax  statement,  preparation  of  each 
year's  delinquent  tax  list  and  the  collection 
of  those  taxes,  and  helps  in  preparation  of 
tax-forfeited  land  sales. 

In  the  larger  counties  that  have  full-time 
administrators,  those  positions  are  now 
being  given  responsibility  for  accounting, 
the  county  budget,  preparing  the  financial 
statement,  directing  personnel  and  oversee- 
ing planning  and  zoning. 

Jerry  Bentz,  Brown  County's  treasurer, 
will  take  on  administrative  duties  after  this 
week  for  one  year,  and  Marlin  Helget.  the 
new  auditor,  will  also  take  office. 

Despite  the  workload.  Loose  is  quick  to 
say  he  never  regretted  his  choice,  and  never 
thought  of  quitting.  He  was,  he  said,  "fortu- 
nate enough  to  work  with  members  of  gov- 
erning bodies  who  tried  to  operate  according 
to  state  statutes.  I  felt  they  were  fair,  so  one 
term  led  to  another." 

He  has  worked  with  four  different  county 
boards  and  two  different  county  attorneys. 
He  mentions  the  county  attorney  because 
Loose  views  the  county  attorney  as  a  part- 
ner with  him  in  offering  important  informa- 
tion to  the  county  board  on  the  legal  and  fi- 
nancial impacts  of  decisions  the  commis- 
sioners face. 

"You  have  to  remember  that  in  Minneso- 
ta, local  government  is  designed  so  the  deci- 
sionmaking t>ody  is  made  up  of  part-time  of- 
ficials." Loose  said,  wagging  his  finger  to 
make  his  point.  "They  must  be  surrounded 
with  full-time  appointed  and  elected  offi- 
cials, and  employees,  who  provided  the  nec- 
essary information.  If  they  don't  have  that, 
they're  in  trouble." 

His  job  has  grown  over  the  last  few  years 
to  be  about  50-50  auditor  and  administra- 
tive duties,  he  said,  as  civil  rights  and  com- 
parable worth  have  expanded  record-keep- 
ing and  the  need  for  uniform  testing  and 
interviewing  for  hiring. 

He  is  firm  in  his  advice  on  two  topioa:  one. 
that  the  system  would  work  better  If  the 
state  Legislature  went  back  to  meeting 
every  other  year,  and  two,  candidates  for 
public  office  should   have   business  back- 
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or  b»Te  sored  on  a  lower  level  of 
It 

TiM  fint  rtcHB  irom  the  truatrktion  of 
bavtnc  to  oonaUatly  check  annual  law 
efanMca  by  the  Legiibiture.  The  second 
stems  frtMB  the  damage  Loose  says  unin- 
fonnad  and  poorly  prepared  public  officials 
can  do.  at  aJl  Myds  of  Kovemment. 

'Tlo  one  skould  go  to  the  state  Legislature 
imlf  they  have  ezpertenee  on  a  city  coun- 
cfl.  a  school  board,  town  board  or  county 
board."  Looae  a^d.  "We  can't  afford  to  deal 
with  rookiSB  anymore." 

Bs  also  said  ttie  best  public  official  Is  the 
ooe  iHw  doeant  rely  on  the  position's  com- 
PMiMtlnn  for  a  Uvelihood. 

The  safiafaetlon  his  Job  has  brought  him, 
he  said,  has  oome  from  successful,  major 
that  left  the  county  with  no 
I  inddftednesB.  Those  included  gradu- 
ally remodelUng  the  courthouse  from  1964 
thraosll  1977.  twice  remodelling  the  Jail  to 
pus  autre  standank  and  expanding  facilities 
for  fandly  services,  extension,  corrections 
and  soD  and  water  ctmservatton  offices. 

Thra  county  has  directed  the  dredging  of 
Lake  w»w>*  for  more  recreational  use,  a 
project  CDOsidered  "a  dasaic  and  a  first  for 
lake  preservation."  Loose  said.  And  he  has 
been  "vdl-pleaaed"  with  the  data  process- 
tng  ppttjeet  the  eounty  has  shared  with  the 
cttysf  NewUIm. 

He  wHL  he  said,  miss  his  association  with 
peocde  he  has  worked  with  for  many  years. 
But  be  looks  forward  to  golfing,  travelling, 
and  watdiinc  tds  three  grandchildren's  ath- 
letic efforts. 

"Vm  sure  It  will  take  me  a  whUe  to  move 
at  a  pace  of  lesser  activity,"  he  said  of  his 
retirement,  "but  I'm  going  to  try  real  hard." 

Hell  still  be  around  on  a  consulting  basis, 
aa  the  board  oaUa.  Loose  is  placid  in  his 
review  of  his  ups  and  downs,  but  the  dry  wit 
ia  always  there. 

A  good  illustration  of  it  came  at  the 
county  board  meeting  Dec  23,  his  last  as 
auditor  caerlring  for  the  board. 

Tlie  commissioners,  in  closing  the  meet- 
ing, aveed  to  ask  County  Attorney  Jim 
Olson  to  draft  a  letter  thanking  Loose  for 
his  years  <rf  service  to  the  county  and  the 
board.  They  then  asked  Ixxiee  to  add  that  to 
the  minutes  of  the  board  meeting. 

Loose  calmly  wrote  that  motion  and 
second  in  the  minutes  before  he  asked  the 
oommissioners.  with  a  faint  grin,  "Is  that 
unanimoasT"0 


This  law  gives  them  a  start  by  allow- 
ing companies  to  Join  together  under 
an  antitrust  waiver  administered  by 
the  Department  of  Commerce.  The 
waiver  allows  smaller  companies  that 
mif  ht  compete  in  the  United  States  to 
Jointly  set  prices,  sales  strategy  and 
other  needs  for  export  sales.  Many  of 
our  trading  partners,  particularly  the 
Japanese,  have  allowed  these  kinds  of 
associations  for  their  companies  with 
great  success  in  world  markets. 

Though  only  71  companies  now  take 
advantage  of  our  law,  it  has  heli}ed 
businesses. 

David  Brost  of  Brost  International 
Supply  Co.,  told  my  staff  recently  that 
until  the  1982  law  was  passed,  his  Chl- 
cafo  company  was  an  enigma  to  U.S. 
customs  and  trade  officials,  and  to  his 
overseas  customers. 

llr.  Brost  said  the  law  has  also 
helped  smaller  businesses  because  it 
allows  them  to  put  together  "door-to- 
door"  service  for  overseas  customers, 
frotn  manufacturing  to  sales  to  pack- 
ing and  shipping.  No  longer  must  they 
or  their  overseas  customers  deal 
through  several  middlemen. 

"The  Export  Trading  Company 
offers  more,"  Mr.  Brost  said.  "It's  very 
efficient.  You  have  the  power  of  con- 
trol, from  first  order  or  commitment 
clear  to  the  sale." 

The  success  of  our  smaller  business- 
es In  overseas  trading  is  a  key  part  of 
any  solution  for  our  trade  problem. 
The  Export  Trading  Company  Act  can 
have  an  important  role  in  helping 
smaller  businesses  compete  overseas. 

I  look  forward  to  reviewing  the 
President's  proposals  for  amendments 
to  this  act  In  Senator  Metzeiiiiattm's 
Antitrust  Subcommittee  of  the  Judici- 
ary Committee  and  I  applaud  the 
President  for  his  recognition  that  we 
must  help  U.S.  businesses  in  fining  a 
share  of  the  world  market  for  U.S. 
goods.* 


EXPORT  TRADING  ACT 
AMENDMENTS 

•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  Uist  the  administration  has 
Joined  with  the  Congress  to  consider 
legislation  as  one  step  toward  a  resolu- 
tion of  our  trade  problem. 

In  particular,  I  am  glad  to  see  that 
President  Reagan  has  proposed  a 
review  of  the  Export  Trading  Compa- 
ny Act  of  1982.  This  law  is  meant  to 
Inerease  XJJ&.  exports  by  allowing 
small-  and  medium-slEed  companies  to 
band  together  and  seU  their  goods 


In  my  travels.  I  have  learned  that 
few  of  our  smaller  businesses  have  the 
resources  to  adeqtiately  market  their 
gooda  overseas.  It's  not  that  our  busi- 
nesses are  uncompetitive;  often  they 
Jmt  have  not  thought  of  exporting 
theb'  goods  and  don't  know  where  to 
begin. 


THE  LABOR  PRODUCTIVITY 
ASSISTANCE  ACT  OP  1987 

•  Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  last 
Thursday,  I  Joined  my  distinguished 
colleagues  from  Ohio,  Senator  Gleitn 
and  Senator  Metzenbaum,  in  introduc- 
ing S.  617,  the  Labor  Productivity  As- 
sistance Act  of  1987.  This  bill  estab- 
lishes low  interest  labor  productivity 
assistance  loans  that  supplement  ex- 
isting job  training  programs  for  indi- 
viduals who  are  imemployed.  displaced 
homemakers  or  dislocated  workers. 

f^uticipants  could  borrow  up  to 
$5,000  to  finance  eru-oUment  in  accred- 
ited training  programs,  employment 
searches,  and  relocation.  The  12-year 
amortized  payback  of  the  loans  would 
not  liegin  until  their  income  reaches 
150  percent  of  the  poverty  line. 

8.  617  takes  the  present  and  future 
challenges  posed  by  our  economy  head 
on.  Between  1962  and  1973,  the  pro- 
ductivity growth  rate  remained  steady 


at  2.5  percent.  In  the  past  12  years  the 
rate  has  dropped  to  1  percent.  By 
making  low  interest  loans  available  to 
workers  to  enhance  their  Job  skills, 
the  Federal  Government  will  provide 
an  important  mechanism  for  improv- 
ing overall  labor  productivity. 

The  labor  productivity  assistance 
loan  program  will  also  help  reverse  the 
disturbing  decline  of  American  wages. 
A  recent  study  submitted  to  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee  revealed  that  60 
percent  of  the  Jobs  created  in  the  last 
7  years  paid  less  than  $7,400.  Workers 
who  take  advantage  of  this  program  to 
improve  their  Job  slcills  will  be  able  to 
obtain  higher  wages  at  the  workplace. 

But  what  about  those  workers  with- 
out Jots?  Federally  guaranteed  loans 
for  trailing  will  improve  the  employ- 
ment outlook  for  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans looking  for  work  by  providing 
skills  and  training  to  enhance  employ- 
abUity. 

The  Unemployment  rate  is  still  stuck 
at  an  unacceptable  7  percent,  and  Con- 
gress cannot  ignore  creative  new  solu- 
tions to  the  problem. 

Finally,  S.617  demonstrates  that  the 
Federal  Government  can  take  a 
budget-conscious  approach  to  social 
probleins.  This  is  an  off-budget  pro- 
gram funded  through  the  Federal  fi- 
nancing bank.  The  legislation  permits 
the  bank  to  sell  any  loan  obligation  ac- 
quired under  this  program  at  the 
market  price.  The  proceeds  from  the 
sale  or  redemption  of  any  obligations 
and  the  interest  collected  on  loans 
held  by  the  loan  fund  would  be  rede- 
posited  in  the  fund.  Over  time,  then, 
much  of  the  initial  expenditure 
needed  to  create  the  loan  program  will 
be  returned. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  will  join  me  in  support  of 
this  important  legislation.  By  doing  so, 
we  will  help  the  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans— both  employed  and  unem- 
ployed-^who  wish  to  improve  their  job 
skills.  And  we  will  do  so  with  the 
luiowledge  that  we  have  not  added  to 
the  national  debt.* 


TEN  MILE  NUCLEAR 
EMUIGENCY  PLANNING  ZONE 

•  B4r.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
last  week,  the  New  Hampshire  House 
State-9ederal  Relations  Committee 
approved  a  resolution  opposing  any  re- 
duction in  the  10-mile  emergency  evac- 
uation zone  around  Seabrook  Station 
Nuclear  Power  Plant.  I  commend  the 
House  State-Federal  Relations  Com- 
mittee for  this  action. 

Last  December,  the  owners  of  Sea- 
brook  filed  a  petition  to  waive  the  Nu- 
clear Regulatory  Commission's  exist- 
ing 10  mile  emergency  planning  zone 
regulation  in  favor  of  an  emergency 
planning  zone  of  1  mile  in  radius.  This 
would  constitute  a  99-percent  reduc- 
tion in  total  emergency  plaiming  area. 


On  January  21, 1  introduced  a  bill,  S. 
369,  to  require  an  emergency  evacu- 
ation plan  for  an  emergency  planning 
zone  of  at  least  10  miles  in  radius  for 
each  nuclear  facility.  S.  369  would 
maintain  the  Nuclear  Regulatory 
Commission's  current  onsite  and  off- 
site  safety  standards.  In  light  of  the 
Commission's  recent  proposal  to  relax 
emergency  plaiuiing  standards,  it  is 
doubly  important  to  uphold  nuclear 
safety  requirements  through  statute. 

I  believe  that  maintenance  of  the 
current  10-mile  emergency  planning 
zone  requirement  is  essential  in  order 
to  adequately  protect  public  health 
and  safety.  The  Nuclear  Regulatory 
Commission  established  the  10-mile 
standard  after  the  1979  accident  at 
Three  Mile  Island  to  ensure  that  pro- 
tective measures  can  and  will  be  taken 
in  the  event  of  a  radiological  emergen- 
cy. This  necessary  safety  regulation 
should  by  no  means  be  subject  to  ad 
hoc  reductions  or  waivers. 

The  fact  is,  people  living  near  a  nu- 
clear plant  will  want  to  evacuate  the 
area  during  a  nuclear  accident.  An 
emergency  response  which  does  not 
plan  for  an  evacuation  zone  of  at  least 
10  miles  would  be  neither  workable 
nor  safe. 

Mr.  President,  again  I  commend  the 
New  Hampshire  House  State-Federal 
Relations  Committee  for  taking  action 
on  this  vitally  important  safety  issue.  I 
that   the   text   of   the   resolution   be 
printed  in  the  Record. 
The  text  of  the  resolution  follows: 
State  of  Nrw  Hampshire  Resolution 
A  resolution  urging  the  Nuclear  Regulatory 
Commission  to  deny  the  t>etition  of  Public 
Service  Company  of  New  Hampshire,  et 
td.,  to  reduce  the  10  mile  emergency  plan- 
ning zone  in  radius  of  the  Seabrook  Sta- 
tion Nuclear  Power  Plant 
Whereas,   the   Nuclear  Regulatory   Com- 
mission has  adopted  rules  to  provide  for  the 
protection  of  the  public  health  and  safety 
which    require    that    the    plimie    exposure 
pathway  emergency  planning  zone  for  nu- 
clear power  plants  shall  consist  of  an  area 
about  10  miles  in  radius  (10  CFR  50.47);  and 
Whereas,  Public  Service  Company  of  New 
Hampshire  has  petitioned  the  Nuclear  Reg- 
ulatory Commission  and  the  Atomic  Safety 
Licensing  Board  for  an  exemption  or  waiver 
of  those  provisions  of  the  Code  of  Federal 
Regulations    requiring    a    plume    exploure 
pathway  emergency  planning  zone  in  excess 
of  one  mile  in  radius  of  Seabrook  Station, 
alleging  that  such  requirements  are  unnec- 
essary: and 

Whereas,  the  members  of  the  New  Hamp- 
shire House  of  Representatives,  in  fulfilling 
their  obligation  to  protect  the  health  and 
safety  of  the  citizens  of  New  Hampshire, 
support  the  current  emergency  planning 
regulations  as  a  minimum  acceptable  zone 
of  protection:  now,  therefore  be  it 
Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives: 
That  the  House  of  Representatives  urges 
the  Commissioners  of  the  Nuclear  Regula- 
tory Commission  to  deny  the  December  18. 
1986.  petition  fUed  by  Public  Service  Com- 
pany of  New  Hampshire,  et  al.  (Docket  Nos. 
50-443-OL  and  50-^44-OL):  and 

That  copies  of  this  resolution,  signed  by 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 


tives, be  forwarded  by  him  to  the  President 
of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  United  States,  each  member  of  the  New 
Hampshire  delegation  to  the  United  States 
Congress,  and  to  each  commissioner  of  the 
Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission.* 


TWO  WISCONSINITES  ARE 
NAMED  CENTURY  III  LEADERS 

•  Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  pro- 
viding a  good  education  for  our  young 
people  Is  one  of  the  most  important 
tasks  we  have.  Well-educated  young 
people  are  our  most  precious  natural 
resource,  one  that  we  cannot  afford  to 
misuse. 

Two  young  women  from  my  home 
State  of  Wisconsin  recently  have  been 
named  Century  III  Leaders  for  1987. 
Emily  L.  Holder  of  Black  River  Falls 
and  Lauralee  Raddatz  of  Mequon  were 
chosen  by  the  National  Association  of 
Secondary  School  Principals  [NASSP], 
which  administers  the  Century  III 
Leaders  Program. 

Emily  is  the  daughter  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Basil  Holder  and  is  a  senior  at 
Black  River  Falls  High  School  where 
Roger  Sands  is  principal.  Emily's  win- 
ning essay  was  entitled  "The  Rus- 
sians—Are They  Our  Enemy?" 

Lauralee,  the  daughter  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Richard  Raddatz,  was  chosen  for 
this  award  based  on  her  essay  entitled 
"Helping  to  Create  Tomorrow's  Lead- 
ers." Dr.  John  Box  is  principal  of 
Mequon-Homestead  High  School 
where  Lauralee  is  a  senior. 

Mr.  President,  these  two  young 
women  will  be  representing  Wisconsin 
at  the  national  meeting  for  the  Centu- 
ry III  Leaders  in  Colonial  Williams- 
burg March  6-9.  They  will  be  joined 
by  two  wirmers  from  each  State  and 
the  District  of  Coliunbia.  According  to 
the  Century  III  Leaders  Program,  the 
participants  will  discuss  important 
business,  political,  and  educational 
issues  facing  America  and  the  world. 
In  addition,  they  will  propose  possible 
alternatives  as  America  enters  its  third 
century.  These  students  will  be  given 
the  opportunity  to  meet  with  their 
peers,  as  well  as  to  hear  from  leaders 
across  the  country. 

I  share  the  pride  of  their  parents 
and  of  their  schools  in  Kim's  and 
Lauralee's  exceptional  writing  skills. 
They  each  have  been  awarded  $1,500 
college  scholarships  which  wrlll  give 
these  two  fine  women  a  head  start  on 
continuing  their  educations. 

Mr.  President,  I  applaud  this  high 
recognition  of  two  talented  Wisconsin 
students  and  congratulate  all  of  the 
participants  in  the  Century  III  Lead- 
ers Program.9 


VOLUNTEERS  OP  AMERICA 
WEEK 

•  Mr.  BREAUX.  Mr.  President,  the 
week  of  March  8-15  is  Volimteers  of 
America  Week.  This  is  also  the  year 


that  the  organization  is  celebrating 
their  91st  year  of  service  to  our  coun- 
try. 

In  honor  of  this  occasion  and  in 
order  to  better  acquaint  Members  with 
the  activities  of  this  organization.  I 
would  like  to  insert  a  brief  history  of 
the  Volunteers  into  the  CoNCREssioif- 
AL  Record. 

The  material  follows: 

A  Brief  History  or  Volumteers  of  America 

At  the  end  of  the  19th  century  the  United 
States  experienced  an  influx  of  thousands 
of  immigrants  in  search  of  a  better  life. 
Cities  soon  became  crowded  and  living  and 
worliing  conditions  were  deplorable.  It  was 
in  this  challenging  setting  in  1887  that 
young  Ballington  and  Bdaud  Booth  arrived 
in  New  York  City.  They  liked  the  new  re- 
public that  lacked  the  rigid  class  distinc- 
tions of  I9th  century  England  and  quickly 
became  naturalized  citizens.  However,  they 
could  not  ignore  the  conditions  and  the  deg- 
radation to  people  that  existed  and  conse- 
quently dedicated  their  lives  to  helping 
Americans  in  need. 

It  was  an  exuberant  crowd  that  pushed  its 
way  into  New  York's  Cooper  Union  on 
March  8.  1896  to  hear  Ballington  Booth  an- 
nounce the  birth  of  Volunteers  of  America. 
The  purixise  of  the  organisation  was  stated 
as  "the  reaching  and  uplifting  of  all  sections 
of  the  people  and  bring  them  to  the  immedi- 
ate Icnowledge  and  active  service  of  God." 

Soon  after  this  first  public  announcement. 
VOA  began  structuring  itself  as  a  national 
nonprofit  Christian  human  service  agency. 
In  a  matter  of  months,  VOA  was  legally  in- 
corporated and  completely  organized 
through  the  help  of  a  dedicated  staff  and 
many  volunteer  supporters. 

Gradually  social  programs  evolved  to  sup- 
plement the  evangelic  work.  IiCaud  Booth 
organized  the  Volunteer  Prison  League 
which  was  directly  responsible  for  the  elimi- 
nation of  striped  uniforms,  the  ball  and 
chain,  the  lock-step,  the  silent  system,  en- 
forced idleness  and  harsh  discipline.  Other 
social  reforms  and  services  soon  followed. 

By  the  turn  of  the  century.  VOA  was  weU 
established  as  a  human  service  agency  that 
effectively  combined  religion  and  social 
work.  New  programs  and  new  services  were 
begun  whenever  and  wherever  community 
needs  dictated.  The  principle  of  tailoring 
programs  to  local  requirements  and  needs 
has  been  basic  to  VOA  throughout  its  histo- 
ry. 

Today.  Volunteers  of  America  is  one  of 
the  nation's  largest  multipurpose  human 
care  organizations  and  serves  over  170  com- 
munities across  the  U.S.  It  operates  over  400 
programs  for  the  elderly,  families,  youth,  of- 
fenders, drug  abusers,  alcoholics  and  the 
disabled. 

Through  the  years.  Volunteers  of  America 
has  demonstrated  that  it  is  a  dsmamic  orga- 
nization, able  to  keep  up  with  the  ever- 
changing  world  around  it.  Now.  more  than 
ever,  VOA  recognizes  the  constant  need  for 
the  development  of  new  and  more  creative 
ways  to  solve  problems,  meet  the  communi- 
ty needs,  and  improve  the  overall  quality  of 
life  for  all  members  of  our  society.  To  better 
fulfill  these  needs,  today  and  in  the  future. 
VOA  is  developing  a  new  direction  for  the 
delivery  of  human  services. 

The  new  direction  seeks  to  bridge  the  gap 
between  social  service  needs  and  private 
sector  social  responsibility.  By  forming  part- 
nerships with  business  and  industry,  affili- 
ated agencies,  and  churches,  Volunteers  of 
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America  ia  expanding  the  opportunities  for 
otheti  to  become  involved  with  human  care 
pncrama.  Theie  partnerships  will  benefit 
all  ooDoemed— by  providlnc  an  outlet  for 
peopled  oonceni  for  their  fellowman.  and 
by  provkUna  greater  availability  of  services 
for  tliaae  who  need  them. 

Throuchout  its  history.  Volunteers  of 
America  has  adhered  to  the  principles  of  Its 
founders.  The  original  mission  is  still  very 
much  alive:  and.  the  constant  development 
and  re-evalaution  of  goals  assures  the  con- 
tinued growth  of  the  organization  in  its 
aervioe  to  the  nation.* 


wiscoNsnrs  older  citizens 

AID  DEVELOPING  NATIONS 

•  Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  we  live 
in  a  complex  society.  This  Nation. 
spannlnc  both  tbne  sones  and  temi>er- 
ate  aones.  is  a  vast  collection  of  people, 
places,  buainesaes  and  institutions  that 
flourishes  despite  overwhelming  inter- 
dependencies. 

It  is  a  tribute  to  the  free  maritet 
system  that  the  United  States  has  re- 
mained so  strong  with  a  limited  level 
of  government  intervention.  Problems 
do  exist,  however,  and  it  is  the  obliga- 
tion of  both  the  FMeral  Government 
and  the  people  of  our  Nation  to  use 
what  resources  we  have  to  eliminate 
these  problems. 

One  of  our  greatest  resources  is  re- 
tired Americans.  These  former  busi- 
nessmen and  businesswomen  possjess  a 
wealth  of  detailed,  practical  knowl- 
edge about  the  workings  of  the  mar- 
ketplace, and  this  knowledge  should 
be  utilized  for  all  it  is  worth.  The 
value  of  older  Amoicans  to  our  socie- 
ty should  never  be  thought  to  end  on 
their  last  day  at  the  OCffce. 

One  of  oiu*  greatest  problems  is  the 
nmygiTig  trade  deficit.  For  1986,  this 
figure  came  to  more  than  $170  billion. 
Despite  legislative  efforts  and  the  de- 
valuation of  the  dollar,  our  trade  defi- 
cit persists.  Thousands  of  Americans 
have  lost  their  Jobs  and  the  domestic 
economy  has  been  weakened  as  a 
result. 

Mr.  President,  today  I  applaud  an 
ongoing  effort  that  uses  the  business 
skills  of  retired  Americans  to  assist  de- 
veloping countries  to  expand  their 
own  economic  base,  allowing  them 
greater  freedom  to  purchase  American 
goods.  I  believe  that  this  is  the  type  of 
initiative  that  cotild  go  a  long  way 
toward  reducing  our  trade  deficit. 

The  IntCTnattonal  Executive  Service 
Corps  [OBSC]  enlists  the  help  of  thou- 
sands of  people  from  across  the  coun- 
try in  a  volunteer  effort  to  carry  the 
business  principles  of  free  enterprise 
to  developing  countries.  Individual 
projects  throughout  the  world  are 
furthered  by  lESC  personnel, 
strengthening  local  economies  and  in- 
jecting the  vitality  of  free  market 
principles  into  foreign  lands. 

Mr.  President,  in  recent  months  the 
outstanding  efforts  of  two  Wisconsin- 
Ites  have  been  especially  noteworthy. 
Mr.  Francis  W.  Blehl  of  Menomonee 


Falls  and  Mr.  Robert  Mueller  of  Ap- 
ploton  have  sclflessly  given  their  time 
and  effort  in  support  of  the  lESC  pro- 
gram. 

Francis  Biehl  is  the  past  president  of 
Biehl  Engineering,  a  consultant  to  in- 
dustry on  the  structure  and  design  of 
foundations  and  buildings.  An  expert 
in  energy  conservation,  code  develop- 
ment and  standard  compliance,  Mr. 
Biehl  assisted  at  the  Condomlnio 
Suites  de  Likin  in  Guatemala  City, 
Guatemala. 

This  building  complex  is  threatened 
by  erosion  from  waves.  Mr.  Biehl  pro- 
vided essential  technical  advice  on  the 
installation  of  a  low-cost  marine  geo- 
textile  membrane,  known  as  Sea 
Scape,  that  gives  the  Condomlnio 
Suites  de  Likin  a  fighting  chance  to 
control  shoreline  erosion. 

Robert  Mueller  spent  10  years  as 
senior  process  engineer  and  produc- 
tion manager  for  the  American  Can 
Ca  He  was  responsible  for  the  utiliza- 
tion of  new  materials  and  the  develop- 
ment of  new  processes  for  flexible 
packaging  in  the  food  industry. 

Mr.  Mueller  provided  vital  assistance 
to  the  Chesterfield  Milk  Corp.  in  St. 
Lucia.  This  firm  specializes  in  the  re- 
packaging of  dry  milk  for  sale  in  local 
supermarkets.  His  help  played  a  vital 
role  as  the  firm  started  initial  produc- 
tion, trained  management  and  person- 
nel, and  developed  purchasing  proce- 
dures, inventory  control,  and  ware- 
housing methods. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  convinced  that  a 
fuiidamental  reason  for  our  trade  defi- 
cit is  that  many  nations  simply  do  not 
have  the  disposable  Income  available 
to  buy  foreign  goods.  An  intensive 
effort  to  spark  world  economic  growth 
will  result  in  increasing  levels  of 
wealth  in  foreign  nations.  As  individ- 
ual income  grows,  so  will  purchases  of 
American-made  goods.  In  such  an  envi- 
ronment, our  trade  deficit  cannot  help 
but  improve. 

Mr.  President,  I  salute  Francis  Biehl 
and  Robert  Mueller  for  the  positive 
role  that  they  have  played  in  spurring 
fweign  growth.  But  more  importantly, 
I  salute  them  for  having  the  courage 
and  industriousness  to  continue  to 
contribute  to  society  after  their  offi- 
cial working  days  have  ended.  They 
have  my  admiration,  and  they  serve  as 
fine  role  models  for  older  Americans 
throughout  the  Nation.* 


LEGAL  CHALLENGES  TO  INDE- 
PENDENT COUNSELS  APPOINT- 
ED PURSUANT  TO  THE  ETHICS 
IN  GOVERNMENT  ACT 

•  Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  in 
order  to  bring  a  very  important  matter 
to  the  attention  of  the  Senate.  Last 
week,  Mr.  Michael  Deaver  and  Lt.  Col. 
Oliver  North,  in  separate  legal  actions, 
challenged  the  constitutionality  of  the 
independent  coimsel  provisions  of  the 
Ethics  in  Government  Act  of  1978,  as 


amended.  These  provisions— which  au- 
thorize the  appointment  of  independ- 
ent counsels  to  investigate,  and  where 
necessary,  prosecute  top  administra- 
tion officials  suspected  of  criminal 
conduct— were  invoked  to  authorize 
the  current  investigations  of  Mr. 
Deaver  and  Lieutenant  Colonel  North 
being  oonducted  by  Whiteney  North 
Seymour,  Jr.,  and  Lawrence  Walsh,  re- 
spectively. 

Yesterday,  the  New  York  Times  pub- 
lished an  article  written  by  Senator 
Carl  Levin  and  Senator  William 
Cohen,  my  distinguished  colleagues  on 
the  Committee  on  Governmental  Af- 
fairs, concerning  the  Deaver  and 
North  legal  challenges.  This  article 
points  out  that  the  independent  coun- 
sel concept  was  designed  to  ensure 
that  hi^h  administration  officials  sus- 
pected of  criminal  activity  could  be  in- 
vestigated and  prosecuted  in  an  atmo- 
sphere free  from  any  conflict  of  inter- 
est or  Appearance  of  conflict  of  inter- 
est. I  commend  Senator  Levin  and 
Senator  Cohen  for  their  insightful  ar- 
ticle on  the  Independent  counsel  law. 

The  Deaver  and  North  legal  actions 
challenge  the  Ethics  in  Government 
Act  at  a  critical  time.  Independent 
Counsel  Seymour  is  reported  in  the 
press  to  be  prepared  to  seek  the  indict- 
ment of  Mr.  Deaver,  and  Independent 
Counsel  Walsh  is  in  the  midst  of  his 
investigation  to  determine  whether 
any  criminal  conduct  occurred  involv- 
ing the  President's  Iran  initiative  and 
the  diversion  of  funds  to  the  Contra 
Forces. 

As  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs,  which  secured 
the  enactment  of  the  Ethics  in  Gov- 
ernment Act,  I  am  particularly  con- 
cerned that  the  ethics  law  be  vigorous- 
ly defeaided.  I  believe  that  the  Senate 
legal  counsel  should  appear  as  amicus 
curiie  In  the  Deaver  and  North  cases 
to  support  the  constitutionality  of  the 
independent  counsel  provisions. 

In  light  of  the  legal  challenges  to 
the  Emics  in  Government  Act,  I  ask 
that  the  text  of  the  New  York  Times 
article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
The  article  follows: 

The  Deaver-North  Challenge 
(By  Carl  Levin  and  William  S.  Cohen) 
WAsriiNGTON.— On  the  day  that  Michael 
K.  Deafer  joined  Lieut.  Col.  Oliver  L.  North 
in  challenging  the  constitutionality  of  the 
independent  counsels  investigating  them, 
Congre$s's  ears  were  still  ringing  with  Mr. 
Deaver's  call  for  an  independent  counsel  in- 
vestigation to  clear  his  name  and  Colonel 
North's  declaration  of  his  desire  to  explain 
everything  to  the  American  people. 

Their  constitutional  chaillenges  cannot  be 
automatically  dismissed  as  frivolous  despite 
the  obvious  dissonance  between  their  origi- 
nal wllUngess  to  cooperate  and  their  present 
unwUll|igness  to  be  Investigated.  Nonethe- 
less, the  statute  establishing  independent 
counsels  provides  the  best  guarantee  to  the 
public  that  people  closest  to  the  President 
are  Investigated  and  prosecuted  fairly. 
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The  statute  they  have  challenged  was  en- 
acted in  1978,  in  response  to  abuse  during 
Watergate  and  the  disturbing  specter  of  an 
executive  branch  refusing  to  investigate 
itself.  Momentum  for  the  law  came  from 
outrageous  misconduct  by  executive  branch 
officials. 

In  the  light  of  the  Watergate  debacle, 
many  in  Congress  realized  that  even  a  vigor- 
ous investigation  or  prosecution  by  the  Jus- 
tice Department,  if  aimed  at  higii  Govern- 
ment officials,  would  no  longer  be  automati- 
cally accepted  as  thorough  and  fair. 

The  solution  devised  by  Congress  was  the 
independent  counsel  process,  key  provisions 
of  which  permit  a  special  court  to  select  a 
person  Independent  of  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment to  conduct  investigations  of  high-level 
officials  suspected  of  criminal  acts. 

When  designing  this  law,  members  of  Con- 
gress took  great  care  to  avoid  constitutional 
pitfalls.  The  statute  is  grounded  on  Section 
II,  Article  II  of  the  Constitution,  which  spe- 
cifically authorizes  Congress  to  "vest"  a 
court  of  law  with  the  power  to  appoint 
lower-level,  executive  "officers." 

The  statute  thus  names,  a  special  court  of 
senior  Federal  Judges  to  select  and  appoint 
the  individuals  who  serve  as  independent 
counsels.  At  the  same  time,  the  statute  pro- 
vides that  the  Attorney  General  be  the  sole 
Federal  official  with  authority  to  decide 
when  an  independent  counsel  is  needed. 

Once  appointed,  an  independent  counsel 
does  not  act  on  behalf  of  the  legislative  or 
judicial  branches,  and  conducts  the  prosecu- 
tion largely  apart  from  the  authority  of  the 
Attorney  General.  The  independent  coimsel 
possesses  full  power  over  the  specified  inves- 
tigation: neither  the  Congress  nor  the 
courts  can  dictate  his  prosecutorial  deci- 
sions. One  critically  important  check  on  his 
power,  unlike  other  statutes  whose  constitu- 
tionality has  been  successfully  challenged, 
is  the  statute's  provision  giving  the  Attor- 
ney General  power  to  remove  the  independ- 
ent counsel. 

Finally,  the  statute  is  narrowly  written  to 
apply  only  to  criminal  investigations  of  the 
most  senior  Government  officials,  whose 
prosecution  by  the  Department  of  Justice 
might  "result  in  a  personal,  financial  or  po- 
litical conflict  of  interest."  This  last  point  is 
perhaps  the  most  important. 

If  a  court  could  strike  down  all  or  part  of 
the  Independent  counsel  law,  people  like 
Mr.  Deaver  and  Colonel  North  who  are  sus- 
pected of  wrongdoing  would  not  necessarily 
escape  prosecution.  The  Justice  Department 
would  become  responsible  for  the  cases. 
Handling  of  such  sensitive  cases  by  the  Jus- 
tice Department,  however,  would  come  at  a 
high  price— less  public  confidence  that  in- 
vestigations of  top  Government  officials 
were  being  conducted  rigorously  and  impar- 
tially. Yes,  there  are  alternatives,  but  none 
is  as  satisfactory  as  the  independent  counsel 
process. 

Skepticism  is  inevitable  when  one  of  the 
President's  closest  advisers,  the  Attorney 
General,  is  asked  to  investigate  his  peers 
and  perhaps  even  his  boss,  the  President. 

The  Deaver  and  Iran-contra  matters  are 
classic  examples  of  this.  Nothing  under- 
mines the  public's  support  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice  more  than  the  suspicion  of 
favored  treatment — apparent  as  well  as 
real— of  high  Government  officials. 

We  believe  the  independent  counsel  stat- 
ute is  still  the  worst  solution  to  some  of  the 
country's  most  politically  charged  criminal 
cases.* 


INCREASING  WORLD  FOOD 
SECURITy 

•  Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Mr.  President, 
an  article  about  global  agricultural 
trade  problems  and  food  security  for 
importing  countries  written  by  Rich- 
ard Gilmore  appeared  in  the  Decem- 
ber 1  issue  of  Newsweek  International. 
Richard  Gilmore  serves  as  the  presi- 
dent of  the  GIC  group — an  agribusi- 
ness consulting  and  trading  company— 
in  Washington,  DC.  This  article  dis- 
plays innovative  thinking  about  inter- 
national agricultural  policy.  I  think 
these  ideas  merit  closer  consideration, 
so  I  would  like  to  bring  this  article  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  that  this  article  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  article  follows: 

Agricultural  Surpluses 
(By  Richard  Gilmore) 

As  long  as  governments  remain  nationalis- 
tic in  their  agricultural  policies  the  ability 
of  trade  to  balance  available  supplies 
against  demand  remains  limited.  To  make 
matters  worse,  the  policies  of  the  1980s  are 
out  of  sync  with  the  market.  Logical  outlets 
for  supplies  are  cut  off  at  a  time  when  agri- 
cultural products  are  most  affordable:  pro- 
duction controls  and  export  subsidies  are 
bankrupting  national  agricultural  budgets: 
industrial  countries  burdened  by  surpluses 
are  virtually  dumping  on  the  world  market. 

Many  Americans  blame  competitors  like 
the  European  Economic  Community 
(Common  Market)  or  Canada  and  importers 
like  Japan.  The  U.S.  government's  prescrip- 
tion for  regaining  the  country's  once  domi- 
nant position  as  a  supplier  for  grains  and 
oilseeds  relies  on  direct  sut>sidizing  of  ex- 
ports and  reducing  loan  levels.  Australia  re- 
proaches the  United  States  for  adopting  an 
export  strategy  that  undercuts  efficient  pro- 
ducers and  destabilizes  world  prices.  PYance, 
adhering  to  the  principle  of  internal  price 
stability  within  the  Common  Market,  seeks 
an  orderly  marketing  arrangement  for  agri- 
cultural exporters.  Members  of  this  club 
would  supply  their  traditional  markeU  ac- 
cording to  quotas  or  predetermined  target 
levels. 

A  WEB  or  OBSTBUCTIONS 

Among  importers,  Japan  embraces  the 
concept  of  food  self-sufficiency  as  an  article 
of  faith.  It  restricts  the  importation  of  cer- 
tain commodities  to  protect  its  own  produc- 
ers. The  imports  of  China  and  the  Soviet 
Union  relate  more  to  national  security  ob- 
jectives than  to  the  workings  of  the  market. 
The  Common  Market,  although  a  net  food 
producer,  has  built  an  autonomous  food 
system  through  import  levies  and  a  variety 
of  tariff  and  nontarif f  instruments.  When  it 
comes  to  sugar  or  ethanol,  exporters  trying 
to  sell  in  the  American  market  run  into  a 
wall  of  quotas  fortifying  American  growers 
and  processors. 

Short  on  foreign  exchange,  developing 
countries  with  persistent  food  shortages 
have  built  their  own  blockades.  They  are  set 
on  reducing  their  dependence  on  imixjrts. 
Food  security  can  be  distinguished  from 
self-sufficiency  by  the  degree  of  reliance  on 
internal  resources.  As  defined  by  the  World 
Bank.  "Food  security  is  access  by  all  people 
at  all  times  to  enough  food  for  an  active  and 
healthy  life."  What  India  has  achieved  in 
wheat  or  Indonesia  in  rice,   however,   too 


often  gets  cxinfused  with  ambitious  self-suf- 
ficiency plans. 

The  result  is  that  importers  and  exporters 
alike  have  spun  a  web  of  obstructions  that 
prevent  trade  from  channeling  abundant 
food  supplies  to  consumers.  Instead  of  re- 
sponding to  changing  prices  registered 
through  trade,  the  food  industry  can  dig  in 
its  heels  and  fight  off  change.  Continuing 
on  this  course  could  drain  national  treasur- 
ies and.  eventually,  agricultural  prosperity 
worldwide. 

Getting  off  this  treadmill  is  essential. 
Rather  than  dump  agricultural  surpluses  on 
the  world  market,  efficient  producers  could 
make  long-term  supply  commitments  to 
food-short  developing  countries,  which 
could  then  plan  for  accelerated  development 
of  their  agricultural  economies.  There  are 
several  ways  to  pursue  this  objective.  Mul- 
tiyear  food  aid  commitments  by  donor  coun- 
tries are  one  widely  discussed  alternative. 

A  bolder  approach,  grounded  in  commer- 
cial principles,  would  be  to  link  national 
stockjs  and  food  production  to  food  require- 
ments in  developing  countries  over  time. 
The  U.S.  payment- In-ltind  (PIK)  program 
currently  in  effect  is  a  suitable  model  in 
that  it  creates  new  instruments,  PIK  certifi- 
cates, which  are  backed  by  government  food 
stocks  and  negotiable  in  the  marketplace. 
Producers  may  use  these  certificates  to 
redeem  their  government  crop  loans  or  sell 
them  In  the  open  market.  Since  they  were 
issued.  PIK  certificates  have  sold  at  a  pre- 
mium, consistently  allowing  farmers  who 
handle  them  astutely  to  make  money.  Even- 
tually, the  certificates  enter  the  export 
stream,  to  the  benefit  of  buyers  and  sellers 
alike. 

The  main  drawback  to  PIK  as  a  blueprint 
for  a  new  International  food  aid  system  is 
that  it  is  tied  to  drawdowns  of  food  stocks. 
To  create  a  more  stable  supply  environ- 
ment, global  PIK-line  certificates  would 
have  to  be  backed  by  both  national  food 
stocks  and  production  capabilities.  Donor 
countries  would  issue  certificates  to  quali- 
fied recipient  countries,  which  could  then 
cash  them  in  for  commodities  to  cover  im- 
mediate needs,  hold  them  for  future  use  or 
sell  them  for  hard  currency,  perhaps  at  a 
premium.  Recipients  would  have  more  flexi- 
bility than  they  do  under  current  aid  pro- 
grams, and  donors  could  gain  by  creating 
additional  purchasing  power  for  countries  at 
minimal  cost. 

Even  without  PIK,  developing  countries 
can  gain  food  security  through  appropriate 
crop  selection  and  income  generating  pro- 
grams. Traditional  food  crops  like  tubers 
can  be  grown  commercially  for  local  con- 
sumption. Labor  intensive  technologies  In 
agriculture  are  another  way  to  provide 
Income  at  a  low  cost.  Private  Industry,  too. 
could  supply  venture  capital  In  the  agricul- 
tural sector  of  developing  countries.  Its  par- 
ticipation is  a  prerequisite  to  capital  forma- 
tion in  these  countries,  which  is  now  at  a 
low  ebb. 

These  steps  offer  a  potential  remedy.  At  a 
minimum  they  direct  change  to  the  objec- 
tive of  equitable  growth  and  make  use  of 
current  resources  for  that  purposes.* 


PROCEDURAL  RULES  OF  THE 
SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON  ETHICS 

•  Mr.  HEPLIN.  Mr.  President,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  requirement  to  pub- 
lish the  rules  of  each  Senate  commit- 
tee in  the  Record  each  year.  I  submit 
the  procedural  rules  of  the  select  com- 
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mittee  and  ask  that  they  be  printed  in 


XXXVII 
Senate. 


of   the   Standing   Rules   of   the 


formanct  of  their  duties  as  Members,  offi- 
cers, or  employees  of  the  Senate. 
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such  investigation  together  with  its  recom-     in  excess  of  the  per  diem  equivalent  of  the     any  rule  or  regulation  of  the  Senate  within 
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nittee  and  ask  that  they  be  printed  in 
theRaooan. 
Hie  material  follows: 
RuLis  or  THB  SoMet  CoMifrmB  on  Ethics 
(Adot>tcd  February  23. 1978) 

ract  I— OMMMIC  AUTHOUTT 

Smbpurt  AS.  Bea.  339  <u  amended 

KeaotMd,  That  (a)  there  Is  hereby  est&b- 
IMied  a  pomanoit  select  committee  of  the 
flmitr  to  be  known  as  the  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Kthies '  (referred  to  hereinafter  as 
the  "Sdect  Committee")  consisting  of  six 
Members  of  the  Senate,  of  whom  three 
■ball  be  selected  from  members  of  the  ma- 
jority party  and  three  shall  be  selected  from 
memben  of  the  minority  party.  Members 
ttaerectf  dull  be  appointed  by  the  Senate  In 
aeoordanee  with  the  provisions  of  Para- 
graph 1  at  Rule  XZIV  of  the  standing  rules 
of  the  Senate  at  the  begbmlng  of  each  Con- 
grem.*  Tor  purposes  of  paragraph  4  of  rule 
XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate, 
■errioe  of  a  Senator  as  a  member  or  chair- 
man ot  the  Select  Committee  shall  not  be 
taken  into  account. 

(b)  Vacancies  in  the  membership  of  the 
Select  Committee  shall  not  affect  the  au- 
thority of  the  remaining  members  to  exe- 
cute the  functions  of  the  committee,  and 
shall  be  filled  in  the  same  maaner  as  origi- 
nal appointments  thereto  are  made. 

(eXl)  A  majority  of  the  Members  of  the 
Sdaet  Committee  shall  constitute  a  quorum 
for  the  traaaaetion  of  business  involving 
complaints  and  allegations  of  misconduct. 
iiwiiwHng  the  consideration  of  matters  in- 
volving sworn  complaints,  imswom  allega- 
tions or  information,  resultant  preliminary 
inquiries,  initial  reviews,  investigations. 
hearinga,  rectmmiendations  or  reports  and 
matters  relating  to  Senate  Resolution  400, 
agreed  to  May  19, 1976. 

(3)  Three  Members  shall  constitute  a 
qoorum  for  the  transaction  of  routine  busi- 
ness of  the  Select  Committee  not  covered  by 
the  first  paragraph  of  this  subparagraph, 
including  reonests  for  opinions  and  inter- 
pretations concerning  the  Code  of  Official 
Conduct  or  any  other  statute  or  regulation 
under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Select  Commit- 
tee, if  one  Member  of  the  quorum  is  a 
Member  of  the  Majority  Party  and  one 
Member  of  the  quorum  is  a  Member  of  the 
Minority  Party.  During  the  transaction  of 
routine  business  any  Member  of  the  Select 
Committee  constituting  the  quorum  shall 
have  the  right  to  postpone  further  discus- 
sion of  a  pending  matter  until  such  time  as 
a  majority  of  the  Members  of  the  Select 
Committee  are  present. 

(3)  The  Select  Committee  may  fix  a  lesser 
number  as  a  quorum  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  sworn  testimony.* 

"(dXl)  ■  A  member  of  the  Select  Commit- 
tee shall  be  ineligible  to  participate  in  any 
initial  review  or  investigation  relating  to  his 
own  conduct,  the  conduct  of  any  officer  or 
eaoployee  he  supervises,  or  the  conduct  of 
any  employee  of  any  officer  he  supervises, 
or  relating  to  any  complaint  filed  by  him, 
and  the  determinations  and  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Select  Committee  with  respect 
thereto.  For  purposes  of  this  subparagraph, 
a  Member  of  the  Select  Committee  and  an 
officer  of  the  Senate  shall  be  deemed  to  su- 
pervise any  officer  or  employee  consistent 
with  the  provision  of  paragraph  12  of  rule 


XXX. VII  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate. 

"(2)  A  Member  of  the  Select  Committee 
may.  at  his  discretion,  disqualify  himself 
from  participating  in  any  initial  review  or 
investigation  pending  before  the  Select 
Committee  and  the  determinations  and  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Select  Committee 
witb  respect  thereto.  Notice  of  such  dis- 
qualification shall  be  given  in  writing  to  the 
President  of  the  Senate. 

"(3)  Whenever  any  member  of  the  Select 
Committee  Is  ineligible  under  paragraph  (1) 
to  participate  In  any  initial  review  or  Inves- 
tigsf^ion  or  disqualfies  himself  under  para- 
graph (2)  from  participating  in  any  initial 
review  or  investigation,  another  Member  of 
the  Senate  shall,  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  subsection  (d),  be  appointed  to  serve  as  a 
member  of  the  Select  Committee  solely  for 
purposes  of  such  initial  review  or  investiga- 
tion and  the  determinations  and  recommen- 
dations of  the  Select  Committee  with  re- 
spect thereto.  Any  Member  of  the  Senate 
appointed  for  such  purposes  shall  be  of  the 
same  party  as  the  Member  who  is  ineligible 
or  disqualifies  himself." 

Sgc.  2.  (a)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
Select  Committee  to— 

(I)  receive  complaints  and  investigate  alle- 
gatfons  of  improper  conduct  which  may  re- 
flect upon  the  Senate,  violations  of  law,  vio- 
lations of  the  Senate  Code  of  Official  Con- 
duct *  and  violations  of  rules  and  regula- 
tions of  the  Senate,  relating  to  the  conduct 
of  fcidividuals  in  the  performance  of  their 
duties  as  Member  of  the  Senate,  or  as  offi- 
cers or  employees  of  the  Senate,  and  to 
make  appropriate  findings  of  fact  and  con- 
clusions with  respect  thereto; 

(3)  recommend  to  the  Senate  by  report  or 
resolution  by  a  majority  vote  of  the  full 
committee  disciplinary  action  (including, 
but  not  limited  to.  in  the  case  of  a  Member: 
censure,  expulsion,  or  recommendation  to 
the  appropriate  party  conference  regarding 
sucli  Member's  seniority  or  positions  of  re- 
sponsibility: and,  in  the  case  of  an  officer  or 
employee:  suspension  or  dismissal)" »  to  be 
taken  with  respect  to  such  violations  which 
the  Select  Committee  shall  determine,  after 
according  to  the  individuals  concerned  due 
notice  and  opportunity  for  hearing,  to  have 
occurred; 

(S)  recommend  to  the  Senate,  by  reijort  or 
resolution,  such  additional  rules  or  regula- 
tions as  the  Select  Committee  shall  deter- 
mine to  be  necessary  or  desirable  to  insure 
pra|)er  standards  of  conduct  by  Members  of 
the  Senate,  and  by  officers  or  employees  of 
the  Senate,  in  the  performance  of  their 
duties  and  the  discharge  of  their  responsi- 
bilities; and 

(4)  report  violations  by  a  majority  vote  of 
the  full  committee  of  any  law  to  the  proper 
Federal  and  State  authorities. 

"<b)(l)  Each  sworn  complaint  filed  with 
the  Select  Committee  shall  be  in  writing, 
shall  be  in  such  form  as  the  Select  Commit- 
tee may  prescribe  by  regulation,  and  shall 
be  under  oath. 

"(2)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  'sworn 
complaint'  means  a  statement  of  facts 
within  the  personal  luiowledge  of  the  com- 
plainant alleging  a  violation  of  law,  the 
Seaate  Code  of  Official  Conduct,  or  any 
other  rule  or  regrulation  of  the  Senate  relat- 
ing to  the  conduct  of  individuals  in  the  per- 


■  Chansed  by  Section  103  of  S.  Res.  4  (February  4, 
1977). 
>  Chanced  by  &  Res.  78  (February  24,  1»81). 
•  AMed  by  8.  Res.  110  (April  2. 1977). 


<  Added  by  Section  201  of  S.  Res.  110  (April  2. 
1977). 

'Added  by  Section  205  of  S.  Res.  110  (April  2, 
1977). 


formanct  of  their  duties  as  Members,  offi- 
cers, or  employees  of  the  Senate. 

"(3)  Aay  person  who  knowingly  and  will- 
fully swears  falsely  to  a  sworn  complaint 
does  so  Under  penalty  of  perjury,  and  the 
Select  Committee  may  refer  any  such  case 
to  the  Attorney  General  for  prosecution. 

"(4)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  'in- 
vestigation' is  a  proceeding  undertaken  by 
the  Select  Committee  after  a  finding,  on  the 
basis  of  an  initial  review,  that  there  is  sub- 
stantial credible  evidence  which  provides 
substantial  cause  for  the  Select  Committee 
to  conclude  that  a  violation  within  the  juris- 
diction Of  the  Select  Committee  has  oc- 
curred. 

"(cKl)  No  investigation  of  conduct  of  a 
Member  or  officer  of  the  Senate,  and  no 
report,  resolution,  or  recommendation  relat- 
ing thereto,  may  be  made  unless  approved 
by  the  affirmative  recorded  vote  of  not  less 
than  foi|r  members  of  the  Select  Commit- 
tee. 

"(2)  No  other  resolution,  report,  recom- 
mendation, interpretative  ruling,  or  adviso- 
ry opinidn  may  be  made  without  an  affirma- 
tive vote  of  a  majority  of  the  members  of 
the  Seleet  Committee  voting. 

■•(d)(1)  When  the  Select  Committee  re- 
ceives a  sworn  complaint  against  a  Member 
or  officer  of  the  Senate,  it  shall  promptly 
conduct  an  initial  review  of  that  complaint. 
The  initial  review  shall  be  of  duration  and 
scope  necessary  to  determine  whether  there 
is  substantial  credible  evidence  which  pro- 
vides substantial  cause  for  the  Select  Com- 
mittee to  conclude  that  a  violation  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Select  Committee  has 
occurred. 

"(2)  If  as  a  result  of  an  initial  review 
under  paragraph  (1),  the  Select  Committee 
determines  by  a  recorded  vote  that  there  is 
not  such  substantial  credible  evidence,  the 
Select  Committee  shall  report  such  determi- 
nation to  the  complainant  and  to  the  party 
charged  together  with  an  explanation  of  the 
basis  of  $uch  determination. 

"(3)  If  as  a  result  of  an  initial  review 
under  paragraph  (1).  the  Select  Committee 
determines  that  a  violation  is  inadvertent, 
technical  or  otherwise  of  a  de  minimus 
nature,  the  Select  Committee  may  attempt 
to  correet  or  prevent  such  a  violation  by  in- 
formal taethods. 

"(4)  If  as  a  result  of  an  initial  review 
under  paragraph  (1),  the  Select  Committee 
determines  that  there  is  such  substantial 
credible  evidence  but  that  the  violation,  if 
proven  ts  neither  of  a  de  minimus  nature 
nor  sufficiently  serious  to  justify  any  of  the 
penalties  expressly  referred  to  in  subsection 
(a)(2).  tile  Select  Committee  may  propose  a 
remecly  It  deems  appropriate.  If  the  matter 
is  thereby  resolved,  a  sununary  of  the  Select 
Committee's  conclusions  and  the  remedy 
proposed  shall  be  filed  as  a  public  record 
with  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  and  a 
notice  of  such  filing  shall  be  printed  in  the 
Congressional  Record. 

"(5)  If  as  the  result  of  an  initial  review 
under  paragraph  (1),  the  Select  Committee 
detemiiaes  that  there  is  such  substantial 
credible  evidence,  the  Select  Committee 
shall  pnomptly  conduct  an  investigation  if 
(A)  the  violation,  if  proven,  would  be  suffi- 
ciently serious,  in  the  judgment  of  the 
Select  Committee,  to  warrant  imposition  of 
one  or  more  of  the  penalties  expressly  re- 
ferred to  in  subsection  (a)(2),  or  (B)  the  vio- 
lation, it  proven,  is  less  serious,  but  was  not 
resolved  pursuant  to  paragraph  (4)  above. 
Upon  tbe  conclusion  of  such  investigation, 
the  Select  Committee  shall  report  to  the 
Senate,  ias  soon  as  practicable,  the  results  of 
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such  investigation  together  with  its  recom- 
mendations (if  any)  pursuant  to  subsection 
(aK2). 

"(6)  Upon  the  conclusion  of  any  other  in- 
vestigation respecting  the  conduct  of  a 
Member  or  officer  undertaken  by  the  Select 
Committee,  the  Select  Committee  shall 
report  to  the  Senate,  as  soon  as  practicable, 
the  results  of  such  investigation  together 
with  its  recommendations  (if  any)  pursuant 
to  subsection  (a)(2). 

"(e)  When  the  Select  Committee  receives 
a  sworn  complaint  against  an  employee  of 
the  Senate,  it  shall  consider  the  complaint 
according  to  procedures  it  deems  appropri- 
ate. If  the  Select  Committee  determines 
that  the  complaint  is  without  substantial 
merit,  it  shall  notify  the  complainant  and 
the  accused  of  its  (letermination,  together 
with  an  explanation  of  the  basis  of  such  de- 
termination. 

"(f)  The  Select  Committee  may,  in  its  dis- 
cretion, employ  hearing  examiners  to  hear 
testimony  and  make  findings  of  fact  and/or 
recommendations  to  the  Select  Committee 
concerning  the  disposition  of  complaints. 

"(g)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  section,  no  initial  review  or  investiga- 
tion shall  be  made  of  any  alleged  violation 
of  any  law,  the  Senate  Code  of  Official  Con- 
duct, rule,  or  regulation  which  was  not  in 
effect  at  the  time  the  alleged  violation  oc- 
curred. No  provisions  of  the  Senate  Code  of 
Official  Conduct  shall  apply  to  or  require 
disclosure  of  any  act,  relationship,  or  trans- 
action which  occurred  prior  to  the  effective 
date  of  the  applicable  provision  of  the  Code. 
The  Select  Committee  may  conduct  an  ini- 
tial review  or  investigation  of  any  alleged 
violation  of  a  rule  or  law  which  was  in  effect 
prior  to  the  enactment  of  the  Senate  Code 
of  Official  Conduct  if  the  alleged  violation 
occurred  while  such  rule  or  law  was  in  effect 
and  the  violation  was  not  a  matter  resolved 
on  the  merits  by  the  predecessor  Select 
Committee. 

"(h)  The  Select  Committee  shall  adopt 
written  rules  setting  forth  procedures  to  be 
used  in  conducting  investigations  of  com- 
plaints."" 

(i)'  The  Select  Committee  from  time  to 
time  shall  transmit  to  the  Senate  its  recom- 
mendation as  to  any  legislative  measures 
which  it  may  consider  to  be  necessary  for 
the  effective  discharge  of  its  duties. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  Select  Committee  is  au- 
thorized to  (1)  make  such  expenditures;  (2) 
hold  such  hearings;  (3)  sit  and  act  at  such 
times  and  places  during  the  sessions,  recess- 
es, and  adjournment  periods  of  the  Senate; 
(4)  require  by  subpoena  or  otherwise  the  at- 
tendance of  such  witnesses  and  the  produc- 
tion of  such  correspondence,  books,  papers, 
and  dcKuments;  (5)  administer  such  oaths; 
(6)  take  such  testimony  orally  or  by  deposi- 
tion; (7)  employ  and  fix  the  compensation  of 
a  stajf  director,  a  counsel,  an  assistant 
counsel,  one  or  more  investigators,  one  or 
more  hearing  examiners,*  and  such  techni- 
cal, clerical,  and  other  assistants  and  con- 
sultants as  it  deems  advisable;  and  (8)  to 
procure  the  temporary  services  (not  in 
excess  of  one  year)  or  intermittent  services 
of  individual  consultants,  or  organizations 
thereof,  by  contract  as  independent  contrac- 
tors or,  in  the  case  of  individuals,  by  em- 
ployment at  daily  rates  of  compensation  not 


•Added  by  SecUon  202  of  S.  Res.  110  (April  2. 
1977). 

'Changed  by  Section  202  of  S.  Res.  110  (April  2. 
1977). 

•Added  by  Section  204  of  S.  Res.  110  (April  2. 
1977). 
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in  excess  of  the  per  diem  equivalent  of  the 
highest  rate  of  compensation  which  may  be 
paid  to  a  regular  employee  of  the  Select 
Committee.' 

(bHl)'"  The  Select  Committee  is  author- 
ized to  retain  and  compensate  counsel  not 
employed  by  the  Senate  (or  by  any  depart- 
ment or  agency  of  the  executive  branch  of 
the  Government)  whenever  the  Select  Com- 
mittee determines  that  the  retention  of  out- 
side counsel  is  necessary  or  appropriate  for 
any  action  regarding  any  complaint  or  alle- 
gation, which,  in  the  determination  of  the 
Select  Committee  is  more  appropriately 
conducted  by  counsel  not  employed  by  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  as  a  regu- 
lar employee. 

"(2)  Any  investigation  conducted  under 
section  2  shall  be  conducted  by  outside 
counsel  as  authorized  in  paragraph  (1). 
unless  the  Select  Committee  determines  not 
to  use  outside  counsel.";  and 

"(c)  "  With  the  prior  consent  of  the  de- 
partment or  agencV  concerned,  the  Select 
Committee  may  (1)  utilize  the  services,  in- 
formation and  facilities  of  any  such  depart- 
ment or  agency  of  the  Government,"  and 
(2)  employ  on  a  reimbursable  basis  or  other- 
wise the  services  of  such  personnel  of  any 
such  department  or  agency  as  it  deems  ad- 
visable. 

With  the  consent  of  any  other  conunittee 
of  the  Senate,  or  any  subcommittee  thereof, 
the  Select  Conunittee  may  utilize  the  facili- 
ties and  the  services  of  the  staff  of  such 
other  committee  or  subcommitte  whenever 
the  chairman  of  the  Select  Committee  de- 
termines that  such  action  is  necessary  and 
appropriate. 

"(d)  Subpoenas  may  be  issued  (1)  by  the 
Select  Committee  or  (2)  by  the  chairman 
and  vice  chairman,  acting  jointly.  Any  such 
subpoena  shall  be  signed  by  the  chairman 
or  the  vice  chairman  and  may  be  served  by 
any  person  designated  by  such  chairman  or 
vice  chairman.  The  chairman  of  the  Select 
Committee  or  any  member  thereof  may  ad- 
minister oattis  to  witnesses."  " 

"(e)(1)  "  The  Select  Committee  shall  pre- 
scribe and  publish  such  regulations  as  it 
feels  are  necessary  to  implement  the  Senate 
Code  of  Official  Conduct. 

"(2)  The  Select  Committee  is  authorized 
to  issue  interpretative  rulings  explaining 
and  clarifying  the  application  of  any  law. 
the  Code  of  Official  Conduct,  or  any  rule  or 
regulations  of  the  Senate  within  its  jurisdic- 
tion. 

""(3)  The  Select  Committee  shall  render  an 
advisory  opinion,  in  writing  within  a  reason- 
able time,  in  response  to  a  written  request 
by  a  Member  or  officer  of  the  Senate  or  a 
candidate  for  nomination  for  election,  or 
election  to  the  Senate,  concerning  the  appli- 
cation of  any  law,  the  Senate  Code  of  Offi- 
cial Ck>nduct,  or  any  rule  or  regulation  of 
the  Senate  within  its  jurisdiction  to  a  specif- 
ic factual  situation  pertinent  to  the  conduct 
or  proposed  conduct  of  the  person  seeking 
the  advisory  opinion. 

"(4)  The  Select  Committee  may  in  its  dis- 
cretion render  an  advisory  opinion  in  writ- 
ing within  a  reasonable  time  in  response  to 
a  written  request  by  any  employee  of  the 
Senate  concerning  the  application  of  any 
law.  the  Senate  Code  of  Official  Conduct,  or 


•Added  by  S.  Res.  230  (July  25.  1977). 

■°Added  by  Section  204  of  S.  Res.  110  (April  2. 
1977). 

"Changed  by  Section  204  of  S.  Res.  110  (April  2. 
1977). 

"  Section  added  by  S.  Res.  312  (Nov.  1.  1977). 

"Section  added  by  Section  206  of  S.  Res.  110 
(April  2,  1977). 


any  rule  or  regiUation  of  the  Senate  within 
its  jurisdiction  to  a  specific  factual  situation 
pertinent  to  the  conduct  or  proposed  con- 
duct of  the  person  seeking  the  advisory 
opinion. 

"(5)  Notwithstanding  any  provision  of  the 
Senate  Code  of  Official  Conduct  or  any  rule 
or  regulation  of  the  Senate,  any  person  who 
relies  upon  any  provision  or  finding  of  an 
advisory  opinion  in  accordance  With  the  pro- 
visions of  paragraphs  (3)  and  (4)  and  who 
acts  in  good  faith  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  and  findings  of  such  advisory 
opinion  shall  not,  as  a  result  of  any  such 
act.  be  subject  to  any  sanction  by  the 
Senate. 

""(6)  Any  advisory  opinion  rendered  by  the 
Select  Committee  under  paragraphs  (3)  and 
(4)  may  be  relied  upon  by  (A)  any  person  in- 
volved in  the  specific  transaction  or  activity 
with  respect  to  which  such  advisory  opinion 
is  rendered:  Provided,  however.  That  the  re- 
quest for  such  advisory  opinion  included  a 
complete  and  accurate  statement  of  the  spe- 
cific factual  situation;  and.  (B)  any  person 
Involved  in  any  sf)ecific  transaction  or  activ- 
ity which  is  indistinguishable  in  all  its  mate- 
rial aspects  from  the  transaction  or  activity 
with  respect  to  which  such  advisory  opinion 
is  rendered. 

"(7)  Any  advisory  opinion  issued  in  re- 
sponse to  a  request  under  paragraph  (3)  or 
(4)  shall  be  printed  in  the  Congressional 
Record  with  appropriate  deletions  to  assure 
the  privacy  of  the  individual  concerned.  The 
Select  Committee  shall,  to  the  extent  prac- 
ticable, before  rendering  an  advisory  opin- 
ion, provide  any  interested  party  with  an 
opportunity  to  transmit  written  comments 
to  the  Select  Committee  with  respect  to  the 
request  for  such  advisory  opinion.  The  advi- 
sory opinions  issued  by  the  Select  Commit- 
tee shall  be  compiled,  indexed,  reproduced, 
and  made  available  on  a  periodic  basis. 

•■(8)  A  brief  description  of  a  waiver  grant- 
ed under  paragraph  2(c)  of  rule  XXXTV  or 
paragraph  1  of  rule  XXXV  of  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate  shall  be  made  available 
upon  request  in  the  Select  Conunittee  office 
with  appropriate  deletions  to  assure  the  pri- 
vacy of  the  individual  concerned." 

Sec.  4.  The  exjjenses  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee under  this  resolution  shall  be  paid 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate 
upon  vouchers  approved  by  the  chairman  of 
the  Select  Committee. 

Sec.  5.  As  used  in  this  resolution,  the  term 
"officer  or  employee  of  the  Senate""  means— 

( 1 )  an  elected  officer  of  the  Senate  who  is 
not  a  Member  of  the  Senate; 

(2)  an  employee  of  the  Senate,  any  com- 
mittee or  subcommittee  of  the  Senate,  or 
any  Member  of  the  Senate; 

(3)  the  Legislative  Coimsel  of  the  Senate 
or  any  employee  of  his  office; 

(4)  an  Official  Reporter  of  E>ebates  of  the 
Senate  and  any  person  employed  by  the  Of- 
ficial Reporters  of  Debates  of  the  Senate  in 
connection  with  the  performance  of  their 
official  duties; 

(5)  a  member  of  the  Capitol  Police  force 
whose  compensation  is  disbursed  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Senate; 

(6)  an  employee  of  the  Vice  President  if 
such  employee's  compensation  is  disbursed 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate;  and 

(7)  an  employee  of  a  joint  committee  of 
the  Congress  whose  compensation  is  dis- 
bursed by  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate. 
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(e)  The  select  committee  shall  keep  a  com- 
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ations  or  awarded  for  other  outstanding  or 
unusually  meritorious  oerformancx.  sublect 


"(C)  take  any  other  actions  necessary 
carry  out  the  ouroose  of  this  section. 


to 


eight  hours  after  the  notice  is  filed.  The 

Clerk  shall  \Tnm^<\imt^\v  nntlfv  all  t«A*«KAv« 
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Smbfart  B—PubUe  Law  $3-l$l— Franked 
Matt,  Pro9itioiu  Relating  to  the  Select 
OoaoKittee 


6.  (a)  Tlie  Select  Committee  on 
;  and  Conduct  of  the  Senate  shall 
laofUe  fuManoe,  avistance.  advice  and 
counaeL  through  advlaory  opinions  or  con- 
aultatloaa,  in  conneotton  with  the  mailing  or 
fwntrmniatrrt  """'"r  of  franked  mail  under 
aacUon  3U0.  S3U.  3312.  3218(3)  or  3218.  and 
in  connection  with  the  operation  of  section 
3115.  of  tme  39.  United  States  Code,  upon 
the  request  of  anj  Member  of  the  Senate  or 
Member-elect,  aurvhrlnc  spouse  of  any  of 
the  forecoing.  or  other  Senate  official,  enti- 
tled to  aend  mafl  as  fraziked  mail  under  any 
of  tiMMe  aecUona.  The  select  committee 
ahall  praacribe  regulations  governing  the 
proper  uae  of  tfie  franking  privilege  under 
those  aeeUcna  by  inch  persons. 

(b)  Any  compiiaint  filed  by  any  person 
with  the  select  committee  that  a  violation  of 
any  section  of  title  39.  United  States  Code. 
referred  to  In  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
is  about  to  occur  or  has  occurred  within  the 
immediately  preceding  period  of  1  year,  by 
any  person  referred  to  in  such  subsection 
<a),  shall  fontain  pertinent  factual  material 
and  ahall  oanfotm  to  regulations  prescribed 
by  the  select  cunmittee.  The  select  commit- 
tee, if  it  determines  there  Is  reasonable  Jus- 
tification for  ttie  complaint,  shall  conduct 
anlnTeatigation  of  the  matter,  including  an 
inrestigation  of  reports  and  statements  filed 
by  that  complainant  with  respect  to  the 
matter  whict^  ia  the  subject  of  the  com- 
plaint. The  committee  shall  afford  to  the 
person  who  is  the  subject  of  the  complaint 
due  notice  and.  if  it  determines  that  there  is 
substantial  reason  to  believe  that  such  viola- 
tion has  occurred  or  la  about  to  occur,  op- 
portunity for  aD  parties  to  participate  in  a 
hearing  tiefore  the  select  committee.  The 
■elect  committee  shall  issue  a  written  deci- 
sion on  each  complaint  under  this  subsec- 
tion not  later  than  ttilrty  days  after  such  a 
complaint  has  been  fOed  or,  if  a  hearing  is 
held,  not  later  than  thirty  days  after  the 
conclusion  of  such  hearing.  Such  decision 
shall  be  based  on  written  findings  of  fact  in 
the  case  by  the  select  committee.  If  the 
adect  committee  flnds.  in  its  written  deci- 
sion, that  a  violation  has  occurred  or  is 
about  to  occur,  the  committee  may  take 
soeh  action  and  enforcement  as  it  considers 
appropriate  in  sooordanoe  with  applicable 
niiea,  precedenta.  and  standing  orders  of  the 
Senate,  and  such  other  standards  as  may  be 
prescribed  by  such  committee. 

(c)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  no  court  or  administrative  body  in 
the  United  States  or  in  any  territory  thereof 
shan  have  Jurisdiction  to  entertain  any  civil 
action  of  any  character  concerning  or  relat- 
ed to  a  violation  of  the  franking  laws  or  an 
abuae  of  the  franking  privlege  by  any 
person  listed  under  subsection  (a)  of  ttiis 
section  ss  entitled  to  send  mail  as  franked 
mail,  until  a  complaint  has  rendered  a  deci- 
sk»i  under  subsection  (b)  of  this  section. 

(d)  The  select  committee  shall  prescribe 
regulati<HU  for  the  holding  of  investigations 
and  hearings,  the  conduct  of  proceedings, 
and  the  rendering  of  decisions  under  this 
subsection  providing  for  equitable  proce- 
dures and  the  protection  of  individual, 
publle.  and  Government  interests.  The  regu- 
lations shall,  insofar  as  practicable,  contain 
the  substance  of  tbe  atkninistrative  proce- 
dure pnivlaiona  of  sections  551-559  and  701- 
1M.  of  tttie  5  United  States  Code.  These 
regulations  shaQ  govern  matters  under  this 
subsection  subject  to  Judicial  review  thereof. 


(e)  The  select  committee  shall  keep  a  com- 
plete record  of  all  its  actions,  including  a 
record  of  the  votes  on  any  question  on 
which  a  record  vote  is  demanded.  All 
records,  data  and  files  of  the  select  commit- 
tee shall  be  the  property  of  the  Senate  and 
shall  be  kept  in  the  offices  of  the  select 
coaunittee  or  such  other  places  as  the  com- 
mEtee  may  direct. 

Subpart  C— Standing  Orders  of  the  Senate 
ttegarding  l/nautAorued  Diicloture  of  In- 
telligence Information,  S.  Res.  400,  94th 
Congress,  Provisions  Relating  to  the  Select 
Committee 
Sac.  8.  •  •  • 

(cKl)  No  information  in  the  possession  of 
the  select  committee  relating  to  the  lawful 
intelligence  activities  of  any  department  or 
agency  of  the  United  States  which  has  been 
classified  under  established  security  proce- 
dures and  which  the  select  committee,  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (a)  or  (b)  of  this  section, 
has  determined  should  not  be  disclosed, 
shall  be  made  available  to  any  person  by  a 
Member,  officer,  or  employee  of  the  Senate 
except  in  a  closed  session  of  the  Senate  or 
as  provided  in  paragraph  (2). 

(2)  The  select  committee  may.  under  such 
regulations  as  the  committee  shall  prescribe 
to  protect  the  confidentiality  of  such  infor- 
mation, make  any  information  descril>ed  in 
paragraph  (1)  available  to  any  other  com- 
mittee or  any  other  Member  of  the  Senate. 
Whenever  the  select  committee  makes  such 
inlormation  available,  the  conunittee  shall 
keep  a  written  record  showing,  in  the  case 
of  any  particular  information,  which  com- 
mittee or  which  Members  of  the  Senate  re- 
ceived such  information.  No  Member  of  the 
Senate  who,  and  no  committee  which,  re- 
ceives any  information  under  this  subsec- 
tion, shall  disclose  such  information  except 
in  a  closed  session  of  the  Senate. 

(d)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Standards  and  Conduct  to  investi- 
gate any  unauthorized  disclosure  of  intelli- 
gence information  by  a  Member,  officer  or 
employee  of  the  Senate  in  violation  of  sub- 
section (c)  and  to  report  to  the  Senate  con- 
cerning any  allegation  which  it  finds  to  be 
substantiated. 

(e)  Upon  the  request  of  any  person  who  is 
subject  to  any  such  investigation,  the  Select 
Committee  on  Standards  and  Conduct  shall 
release  to  such  individual  at  the  conclusion 
of  its  investigation  a  summary  of  its  investi- 
gation together  with  its  findings.  If,  at  the 
conclusion  of  its  investigation,  the  Select 
Committee  on  Standards  and  Conduct  de- 
termines that  there  has  been  a  significant 
breach  of  confidentiality  or  unauthorized 
disclosure  by  a  Member,  officer,  or  employ- 
ee of  the  Senate,  it  shall  report  its  findings 
to  the  Senate  and  recommend  appropriate 
action  such  as  censure,  removal  from  com- 
mittee memliership,  or  expulsion  from  the 
Senate,  in  the  case  of  a  Meml>er,  or  removal 
fr«m  office  or  employment  or  punishment 
for  contempt,  in  the  case  of  an  officer  or 
employee. 

Subpart  D— Public  Law  95-105.  Section  515, 
Relating  to  Receipt  and  Disposition  of 
Foreign  Oifls  and  Decorations  Received 
by  Memhers,  Officers  and  Employees  of  the 
Senate  or  Their  Spouses  or  Dependents, 
Provision*  Relating  to  the  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Ethics 

6ec.  515.  (aKl)  Section  7342  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

I  7342.  Receipt  and  disposition  of  foreign 
gifts  and  decorations. 


"(a)  ttor  the  purposes  of  this  section— 

•    I         •  '•  •  • 

"(6)  'anploylng  agency'  means— 

"(A)  t|ie  Committee  on  Standards  of  Offi- 
cial Coliduct  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, tpT  Members  and  employees  of  the 
House  Of  Representatives,  except  that  those 
responsibilities  specified  in  subsections 
(cK2KA;>,  (e).  and  (gK2KB)  shall  be  carried 
out  by  tiie  Clerk  of  the  House: 

"(B)  the  Select  Committee  on  Ethics  of 
the  Senate,  for  Senators  and  employees  of 
the  Senkte; 

"(C)  the  Administrative  Office  of  the 
United  States  Courts,  for  Judges  and  Judi- 
cial bra|kcb  employees:  and 

"(D)  the  department,  agency  office,  or 
other  entity  in  which  an  employee  is  em- 
ployed, for  other  legislative  branch  employ- 
ees and  f(M'  all  executive  branch  employees. 

"(b)  An  employee  may  not — 

"(1)  request  or  otherwise  encourage  the 
tender  of  a  gift  or  decoration:  or 

"(2)  accept  a  gift  or  decoration,  other  than 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  subsec- 
tions (c)  and  (d). 

"(cXl)  The  Congress  consents  to— 

"(A)  the  accepting  and  retaining  by  an 
employee  of  a  gift  of  minimal  value  ten- 
dered and  received  as  a  souvenir  or  mark  of 
courtesy;  and 

"(B)  the  accepting  by  an  employee  of  a 
gift  of  more  than  minimal  value  when  such 
gift  is  ia  the  nature  of  an  educational  schol- 
arship cr  medical  treatment  or  when  it  ap- 
pears that  to  refuse  the  gift  would  likely 
cause  offense  or  embarrassment  or  other- 
wise adtersely  affect  the  foreign  relations  of 
the  United  States,  except  that— 

'(i)  a  tangible  gift  of  more  than  minimal 
value  ia  deemed  to  have  been  accepted  on 
behalf  of  the  United  States  and.  upon  ac- 
ceptance, shall  become  the  property  of  the 
United  States:  and 

"(ii)  an  employee  may  accept  gifts  of 
travel  or  expenses  for  travel  taking  place  en- 
tirely outside  the  United  States  (such  as 
transportation,  food,  and  lodging)  of  more 
than  minimal  value  if  such  acceptance  is  ap- 
propriate, consistent  with  the  interests  of 
the  United  States,  and  permitted  by  the  em- 
ploying agency  and  any  regulations  which 
may  l>e  prescribed  by  the  employing  agency. 

"(2)  Within  60  days  after  accepting  a  tan- 
gible gift  of  more  than  minimal  value  (other 
than  a  gift  described  in  paragraph  (IKBKii), 
an  employee  shall— 

"(A)  deposit  the  gift  for  disposal  with  his 
or  her  employing  agency;  or 

"(B)  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  em- 
ploying agency,  deposit  the  gift  with  that 
agency  ifor  official  use.  Within  30  days  after 
terminating  the  official  use  of  a  gift  tmder 
subparagraph  (B),  the  employing  agency 
shall  fcfrward  the  gift  to  the  Administrator 
of  General  Services  in  accordance  with  sub- 
section (e). 

"(3)  When  an  employee  deposits  a  gift  of 
more  than  minimal  value  for  disposal  or  for 
official  use  pursuant  to  paragraph  (2),  or 
within  30  days  after  accepting  travel  or 
travel  expenses  as  provided  in  paragraph 
(IKBKU)  unless  such  travel  or  travel  ex- 
penses are  accepted  in  accordance  with  spe- 
cific instructions  of  his  or  her  employing 
agency,  the  employee  shall  file  a  statement 
with  his  or  her  employing  agency  or  its  dele- 
gate containing  the  information  prescribed 
in  subsection  (f )  for  that  gift. 

"(d)  The  Congress  consents  to  the  accept- 
ing, regaining,  and  wearing  by  an  employee 
of  a  decoration  tendered  in  recognition  of 
active  lield  service  in  time  of  combat  oper- 


ations or  awarded  for  other  outstanding  or 
unusually  meritorious  performance,  subject 
to  the  approval  of  the  employing  agency  of 
such  employee.  Witttout  this  approval,  the 
decoration  is  deemed  to  have  been  accepted 
on  behalf  of  the  United  States,  shall  become 
the  property  of  the  United  States,  and  shall 
be  deposited  by  the  employee,  within  sixty 
days  of  acceptance,  with  the  employing 
agency  for  official  use  or  forwarding  to  the 
Administrator  of  General  Services  for  dis- 
posal in  accordance  with  subsection  (e). 

"(e)  Gifts  and  decorations  that  have  been 
deposited  with  an  employing  agency  for  dis- 
posal shall  be  (1)  returned  to  the  donor,  or 
(2)  forwarded  to  the  Administrator  of  Gen- 
eral Services  for  transfer,  donation,  or  other 
disposal  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  the  P'ederal  Property  and  Administrative 
Services  Act  of  1949.  However,  no  gift  or 
decoration  that  has  been  deposited  for  dis- 
posal may  be  sold  without  the  approval  of 
the  Secretary  of  State,  upon  a  determina- 
tion that  the  sale  will  not  adversely  affect 
the  foreign  relations  of  the  United  States. 
Gifts  and  decorations  may  be  sold  by  negoti- 
ated sale. 

"(f)(1)  Not  later  than  January  31  of  each 
year,  each  employing  agency  or  its  delegate 
shall  compile  a  listing  of  all  statements  filed 
during  the  preceding  year  by  the  employees 
of  that  agency  pursuant  to  subsection  (c)(3) 
and  shall  transmit  such  listing  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  who  shall  publish  a  compre- 
hensive listing  of  all  such  statements  in  the 
Federal  Register. 

"(2)  Such  listings  shall  include  for  each 
tangible  gift  reported- 

"(A)  the  name  and  position  of  the  employ- 
ee: 

"(B)  a  brief  description  of  the  gift  and  the 
circumstances  justifying  acceptance: 

"(C)  the  identity,  if  known,  of  the  foreign 
government  and  the  name  and  position  of 
the  individual  who  presented  the  gift: 

"(D)  the  date  of  acceptance  of  the  gift; 

"(E)  the  estimated  value  in  the  United 
States  of  the  gift  at  the  time  of  acceptance: 
and 

"(P)  disposition  or  current  location  of  the 
gift. 

"(3)  Such  listings  shall  include  for  each 
gift  of  travel  or  travel  expenses— 

"(A)  the  name  and  position  of  the  employ- 
ee: 

"(B)  a  brief  description  of  the  gift  and  the 
circumstances  justifying  acceptance:  and 

"(C)  the  identity,  if  luiown,  of  the  foreign 
government  and  the  name  and  position  of 
the  individual  who  presented  the  gift. 

"(4)  In  transmitting  such  listing  for  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency,  the  Director  of 
Central  Intelligence  may  delete  the  infor- 
mation described  in  subparagraplis  (A)  and 
(C)  of  paragraphs  (2)  and  (3)  if  the  Director 
certifies  in  writing  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
that  the  publication  of  such  information 
could  adversely  affect  United  States  intelli- 
gence sources. 

"(gKI)  Each  employing  agency  shall  pre- 
scribe such  regulations  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  purpose  of  this  section.  For 
all  employing  agencies  in  the  executive 
branch,  such  regulations  shall  be  prescribed 
pursuant  to  guidance  provided  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  State.  These  regulations  shall  be  im- 
plemented by  each  employing  agency  for  its 
employees. 

"(2)  Each  employing  agency  shall— 

"(A)  report  to  the  Attorney  General  cases 
in  which  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  an 
employee  has  violated  this  section: 

"(B)  establish  a  procedure  for  obtaining 
an  appraisal,  when  necessary,  of  the  value 
of  gifts;  and 


"(C)  take  any  other  actions  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  purpose  of  this  section. 

"(h)  The  Attorney  General  may  bring  a 
civil  action  in  any  district  court  of  the 
United  States  against  any  employee  who 
luiowingly  solicits  or  accepts  a  gift  from  a 
foreign  government  not  consented  to  by  this 
section  or  who  fails  to  deposit  or  report 
such  gift  as  required  by  this  section.  The 
court  in  which  such  action  is  brought  may 
assess  a  penalty  against  such  employee  in 
any  amount  not  to  exceed  the  retail  value  of 
the  gift  improperly  solicited  or  received  plus 
$5,000. 

"(i)  The  President  shall  direct  all  Chiefs 
of  a  United  States  Diplomatic  Mission  to 
inform  their  host  governments  that  it  is  a 
general  policy  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment to  prohibit  United  States  Government 
employees  from  receiving  gifts  or  decora- 
tions of  more  than  minimal  value. 

"(j)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued to  derogate  any  regulation  prescribed 
by  any  employing  agency  which  provides  for 
more  stringent  limitations  on  the  receipt  of 
gifts  and  decorations  by  its  employees. 

"(k)  The  provisions  of  this  section  do  not 
apply  to  grants  and  other  forms  of  assist- 
ance to  which  section  108A  of  the  Mutual 
Educational  and  Cultural  Exchange  Act  of 
1961  applies." 

(2)  The  amendment  made  by  paragraph 
(1)  of  this  subsection  shall  take  effect  on 
January  1,  1978. 

RULE  1 :  GENERAL  PROCEDURES 

(a)  Officers:  The  Committee  shall  select  a 
Chairman  and  a  Vice  Chairman  from  among 
its  members.  In  the  absence  of  the  Chair- 
man, the  duties  of  the  Chair  shall  be  filled 
by  the  Vice  Chairman  or,  in  the  Vice  Chair- 
man's absence,  a  Conunittee  member  desig- 
nated by  the  Chairman. 

(b)  Procedural  Rules:  The  basic  procedur- 
al rules  of  the  Committee  are  stated  as  a 
part  of  the  Standing  Orders  of  the  Senate 
in  Senate  Resolution  338.  88th  Congress,  as 
amended,  as  well  as  other  resolutions  and 
laws.  Supplementary  Procedural  Rules  are 
stated  herein  and  are  hereinafter  referred 
to  as  the  Rules.  The  Rules  shall  be  pub- 
lished in  the  Congressional  Record  not  later 
than  thirty  days  after  adoption,  and  copies 
shall  be  made  available  by  the  Committee 
office  upon  request. 

(c)  Meetings: 

( 1 )  The  regular  meeting  of  the  Committee 
shall  be  the  first  Thursday  of  each  month 
while  the  Congress  is  in  session. 

(2)  Special  meetings  may  be  held  at  the 
call  of  the  Chairman  or  Vice  Chairman  if  at 
least  forty-eight  hours  notice  is  furnished  to 
all  members.  If  all  members  agree,  a  special 
meeting  may  be  held  on  less  than  forty- 
eight  hours  notice. 

(3KA)  If  any  members  of  the  Committee 
desires  that  a  special  meeting  of  the  Com- 
mittee be  called,  the  member  nuiy  fUe  in  the 
office  of  the  Committee  a  written  request  to 
the  Chairman  or  Vice  Chairman  for  that 
special  meeting. 

(B)  Immediately  upon  the  filing  of  the  re- 
quest the  Clerk  of  the  Committee  shall 
notify  the  Chairman  and  Vice  Chairman  of 
the  filing  of  the  request.  If,  within  three 
calendar  days  after  the  filing  of  the  request, 
the  Chairman  or  the  Vice  Chairman  does 
not  call  the  requested  special  meeting,  to  be 
held  within  seven  calendar  days  after  the 
filing  of  the  request,  any  three  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  may  file  their  writ- 
ten notice  in  the  office  of  the  Committee 
that  a  special  meeting  of  the  Committee  will 
be  held  at  a  specified  date  and  hour  such 
special  meeting  may  not  occur  until  forty- 


eight  hours  after  the  notice  is  filed.  The 
Clerk  shall  immediately  notify  all  members 
of  the  Committee  of  the  date  and  hour  of 
the  special  meeting.  The  Committee  shall 
meet  at  the  specified  date  and  hour. 

(d)  Quorum: 

(1)  A  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
Select  Committee  shall  constitute  a  quorum 
for  the  transaction  of  business  involving 
complaints  and  allegations  of  misconduct, 
including  the  consideration  of  matters  in- 
volving sworn  complaints,  unsworn  allega- 
tions or  information,  resultant  preliminary 
inquires,  initial  reviews,  investigations,  hear- 
ings, recommendations  or  reports  and  mat- 
ters relating  to  Senate  Resolution  400, 
agreed  to  May  19,  1976. 

(2)  Three  members  shall  constitute  a 
quorum  for  the  transaction  of  the  routine 
business  of  the  Select  Committee  not  cov- 
ered by  the  first  subparagraph  of  this  para- 
graph, including  requests  for  opinions  and 
interpretations  concerning  the  Code  of  Offi- 
cial Conduct  or  any  other  statute  or  regula- 
tion under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Select 
Committee,  if  one  member  of  the  quorum  is 
a  Member  of  the  Majority  Party  and  one 
member  of  the  quorum  is  a  Member  of  the 
Minority  party.  During  the  transaction  of 
routine  business  any  member  of  the  Select 
Committee,  constituting  the  quorum  shall 
have  the  right  to  postpone  further  discus- 
sion of  a  pending  matter  until  such  time  as 
a  majority  of  the  members  of  the  Select 
Committee  are  present. 

(3)  The  Select  Committee  may  fix  a  lesser 
number  as  a  quorum  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  sworn  testimony. 

(e)  Order  of  Business:  Questions  as  to  the 
order  of  business  and  the  procedure  of  the 
Committee  shall  in  the  first  instance  be  de- 
cided by  the  Chairman  and  Vice  Chairman, 
subject  to  reversal  by  a  vote  by  a  majority 
of  the  Committee. 

(f)  Hearings  Announcements:  The  Com- 
mittee shall  make  public  announcement  of 
the  date,  place  and  subject  matter  of  any 
hearing  to  be  conducted  by  it  at  least  one 
week  before  the  commencement  of  that 
hearing,  and  shall  publish  such  announce- 
ment in  the  Congressional  Record.  If  the 
Committee  determines  that  there  is  good 
cause  to  commence  a  hearing  at  an  earlier 
date,  such  notice  will  be  given  at  the  earliest 
possible  time. 

(g)  Open  and  Closed  Committee  Meetings: 
Meetings  of  the  Committee  shall  be  open  to 
the  public  or  closed  to  the  public  (executive 
session),  as  determined  under  the  provisions 
of  paragraphs  5(b)  to  (d)  of  Rule  XXVI  of 
the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate.  Executive 
session  meetings  of  the  Committee  shall  be 
closed  except  to  the  members  and  the  staff 
of  the  Committee.  On  the  motion  of  any 
member,  and  with  the  approval  of  a  majori- 
ty of  the  Committee  members  present, 
other  individuals  may  be  admitted  to  an  ex- 
ecutive session  meeting  for  a  specified 
period  or  purpose. 

(h)  Record  of  Testimony  and  Clommittee 
Action:  An  accurate  stenographic  or  tran- 
scribed electronic  record  shall  be  kept  of  all 
Committee  proceedings,  whether  In  execu- 
tive or  public  session.  Such  record  shall  in- 
clude Senators'  votes  on  any  question  on 
which  a  recorded  vote  is  held.  The  record  of 
a  witness'  testimony,  whether  in  public  or 
executive  session,  shall  be  made  available 
for  insi>ection  to  the  witness  or  his  counsel 
under  Committee  supervision:  a  copy  of  any 
testimony  given  by  that  witness  In  public 
session,  or  that  part  of  the  testimony  given 
by  the  witness  in  executive  session  and  sub- 
sequently quoted  or  made  part  of  the  record 
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fed  a  pabUc  mrion.  ahall  be  made  available 
to  aajr  wttooH  If  he  ao  requests.  (See  Rule  6 
on  Praeeduns  for  Conducting  Hearlncs.) 

(i>  Becfecy  of  Executive  Testimony  and 
Action  and  of  Oomidaint  Proceedings: 

(1)  All  teattmony  and  action  taken  in  exec- 
uttvo  sfilnn  sball  be  kept  secret  and  shall 
not  be  releoaod  outside  the  Committee  to 
any  individual  or  group,  whether  govem- 
mental  or  private,  without  the  approval  of  a 
majority  of  the  Committee. 

(S)  All  teatimony  and  action  relating  to  a 
sworn  rwnpiaint.  shall  be  kept  secret  and 
shall  not  be  rdeased  by  the  Committee  to 
any  individual  or  group,  whether  govern- 
mental or  private,  except  the  respondent. 
without  the  apim>val  of  a  majority  of  the 
Committee,  until  such  time  as  a  report  to 
the  Soiate  is  reouired  tmder  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 33S.  88th  Oongreas.  as  amended,  or 
unless  otherwise  permitted  under  these 
Rules.  (See  Rule  9  on  Procedures  for  Han- 
dling Coounittee  Sensitive  and  Classified 
Materials ) 

(J)  Release  of  Reports  to  Public:  No  infor- 
mation pertainiBg  to.  or  copies  of  any  Com- 
mittee report,  study,  or  other  document 
which  purports  to  express  the  view,  find- 
ings, conclusions  or  recommendations  of  the 
Cooualttee  in  connection  with  any  of  its  ac- 
tivities or  proceedings  may  be  released  to 
any  individual  or  group  whether  govern- 
mental or  private,  without  the  authoriza- 
tion of  the  Committee.  Whenever  the 
Chairman  or  Vice  Chairman  is  authorized 
to  make  any  determination,  then  the  deter- 
mination may  be  released  at  his  or  her  dis- 
cretion. Each  memlier  of  the  Committee 
sball  be  given  a  reasonable  opportunity  to 
have  separate  views  included  as  part  of  any 
Committee  report.  (See  Rule  9  on  Proce- 
dures tat  Handling  Committee  Sensitive  and 
Classified  Materials.) 

(k)  Ineligibility  or  Disqualification  of 
Members  and  Staff: 

(DA  member  of  the  Committee  shall  be 
ineligible  to  participate  in  any  Committee 
proceeding  that  relates  spedficaUy  to  any  of 
the  following: 

(A)  The  member's  own  conduct: 

(B)  The  conduct  of  any  employee  or  offi- 
cer that  the  member  supervises,  as  defined 
in  paragraph  11  of  Rule  XXXVII  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate: 

(C)  The  conduct  of  any  employee  or  any 
officer  that  the  member  supervises:  or 

(D>  A  (xanplaint.  sworn  or  unsworn,  that 
was  fQed  by  a  member,  or  by  any  employee 
or  officer  that  the  m«nber  supervises. 

(2)  If  any  Committee  proceeding  appears 
to  relate  to  a  member  of  the  Committee  in  a 
manner  de8erll>ed  in  subparagraph  (1)  of 
this  paragraph,  the  staff  shall  prepare  a 
mpart  to  the  Chairman  and  Vice  Chairman. 
If  either  the  Chairman  or  the  Vice  Chair- 
man concludes  from  the  report  that  it  ap- 
pears that  the  member  may  be  ineUglble, 
the  member  shall  be  notified  in  writing  of 
the  nature  of  the  particular  proceeding  and 

>  the  reason  that  it  appears  that  the  member 
may  be  ineligible  to  participate  in  it.  If  the 
member  agraes  that  he  or  she  is  ineligible, 
the  member  shall  so  notify  the  Chairman  or 
VIee  Chairman.  If  the  memt>er  believes  that 
he  or  she  Is  not  ineligible,  he  or  she  may  ex- 
plain the  reasons  to  the  Chairman  and  Vice 
Chairman,  and  if  they  both  agree  that  the 
member  is  not  ineligible,  the  member  shall 
eontinue  to  serve.  But  if  either  the  Chair- 
man or  Vice  Chairman  continues  to  l>elieve 
that  the  member  is  ineligible,  while  the 
memher  believes  that  he  or  she  is  not  ineli- 
gilde.  the  matter  shall  be  promptly  referred 
to    the    Committee.    The    member    shall 


present  his  or  her  arguments  to  the  Com- 
mittee in  executive  session.  Any  contested 
qaestions  concerning  a  member's  eligibility 
shall  be  decided  by  a  majority  vote  of  the 
Committee,  meeting  In  executive  session, 
with  the  member  In  question  not  participat- 
ing. 

(3)  A  member  may  also  disqualify  himself 
fnom  participating  in  a  Committee  proceed- 
ing in  other  circumstances  not  listed  in  sub- 
paragraph (kKl). 

(4)  The  President  of  the  Senate  shall  be 
gto^en  written  notice  of  the  ineligiblity  or 
dtequalification  of  any  member  from  any 
initial  review,  investigation  or  other  pro- 
ceeding requiring  the  appointment  of  an- 
other member  in  accordance  with  subpara- 
graph (k)(5). 

(5)  Whenever  a  member  of  the  Committee 
is  ineligible  to  participate  in  or  disqualifies 
himself  from  participating  in  any  initial 
review,  investigation,  or  other  substantial 
Committee  proceeding,  another  Member  of 
the  Senate  who  is  of  the  same  party  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  Senate  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  paragraph  1  of  Rule  XXTV 
of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  of  the 
Senate,  to  serve  as  member  of  the  Commit- 
tee solely  for  the  purposes  of  that  proceed- 
ing. 

(6)  A  member  of  the  Committee  staff  shall 
be  ineligible  to  participate  in  any  Commit- 
tee proceeding  that  the  staff  director  or  out- 
side counsel  determines  relates  specifically 
to  any  of  the  following. 

(A)  the  staff  member's  own  conduct; 

(B)  The  conduct  of  any  employee  that  the 
staff  member  supervises: 

<C)  the  conduct  of  any  Member,  officer  or 
employee  for  whom  the  staff  memt>er  has 
worked  for  any  substantial  period:  or 

(D)  a  compliant,  sworn  or  unsworn,  that 
was  filed  by  the  staff  member.  At  the  direc- 
tion or  with  the  consent  of  the  staff  director 
or  outside  counsel,  a  staff  member  may  also 
be  disqualified  from  participating  in  a  Com- 
mittee proceeding  in  other  circumstances 
not  listeid  at>ove. 

(1)  Recorded  Votes:  Any  member  may  re- 
quire a  recorded  vote  on  any  matter. 

<m)  Proxies:  Recording  Votes  of  Absent 
Members: 

(1)  Proxy  voting  shall  not  be  allowed 
when  the  question  before  the  Committee  is 
the  initiation  or  continuation  of  an  initial 
review  or  an  investigation,  or  the  issuance  of 
a  report  or  recommendation  related  thereto 
concerning  a  Member  or  officer  of  the 
Senate.  In  any  such  case  an  absent  mem- 
ber's vote  may  be  announced  solely  for  pur- 
pose of  recording  the  member's  position  and 
such  announced  votes  shall  not  be  counted 
for  or  against  the  motion. 

(2)  On  matters  other  than  matters  listed 
in  paragraph  (mXl)  above,  the  Committee 
may  order  that  the  record  be  held  open  for 
the  vote  of  absentees  or  recorded  proxy 
votes  if  the  absent  Committee  meml>er  has 
been  informed  of  the  matter  on  which  the 
vote  occurs  and  has  affirmatively  requested 
of  the  Chairman  or  Vice  Chairman  in  writ- 
ing that  he  be  so  recorded. 

(3)  All  proxies  shall  be  in  writing,  and 
sball  be  delivered  to  the  Chairman  or  Vice 
C2hairman  to  be  recorded. 

(4)  Proxies  shall  not  be  considered  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  a  quorum. 

(n)  Approval  of  Blind  lYusts  and  Foreign 
Travel  Requests  Between  Sessions  and 
During  Extended  Recesses: 

During  any  period  in  which  the  Senate 
stands  in  adjournment  between  sessions  of 
the  Congress  or  stands  in  a  recess  scheduled 
to  extend  beyond  fourteen  days,  the  Chair- 


man aad  Vice  Chairman,  or  their  designees, 
acting  Jointly,  are  authorized  to  approve  or 
disapprove  blind  trusts  under  the  provision 
of  Rule  ZXXIV,  and  to  approve  or  disap- 
prove foreign  travel  requests  which  require 
immediate  resolution. 

(0)  Cbmmittee  Use  of  Services  or  Employ- 
ees of  bther  Agencies  and  Departments: 

With  the  prior  consent  of  the  department 
or  age*cy  Involved,  the  Committee  may  (1) 
utilize  the  services,  information,  or  facilities 
of  any  such  department  or  agency  of  the 
Oovemment,  and  (2)  employ  on  a  reimburs- 
able basis  or  otherwise  the  services  of  such 
personnel  of  any  such  department  or  agency 
as  it  deems  advisable.  With  the  consent  of 
any  other  committee  of  the  Senate,  or  any 
subcommittee,  the  Committee  may  utilize 
the  faoillties  and  the  services  of  the  staff  of 
such  Other  committee  or  subcommittee 
whenever  the  Chairman  and  Vice  Chairman 
of  the  Committee,  acting  Jointly,  determine 
that  such  action  is  necessary  and  appropri- 
ate. 

RUU  l:  PROCEDURXS  rOR  SWORN  COMPLAIMTS 

(a)  Sworn  Complaints:  Any  person  may 
file  a  dWom  complaint  with  the  Committee, 
allegin|;  that  any  Senator,  or  officer,  or  em- 
ployee of  the  Senate  has  violated  a  law,  the 
Senate  Code  of  Official  Conduct,  or  any 
rule  or  regulation  of  the  Senate  relating  to 
the  conduct  of  any  individual  in  the  per- 
formance of  his  or  her  duty  as  a  Member, 
officer,  or  employee  of  the  Senate,  or  has 
engaged  in  improper  conduct  wtxich  may  re- 
flect upon  the  Senate. 

(b)  9orm  and  Content  of  Complaints:  A 
complaint  filed  under  paragraph  (a)  shall  be 
in  writing  and  under  oath,  and  shall  set 
forth  In  simple,  concise  and  direct  state- 
ments: 

(1)  "The  name  and  legal  address  of  the 
party  nling  the  complaint  (hereinafter,  the 
complainant): 

(2)  l^ie  name  and  position  or  title  of  each 
Member,  officer,  or  employee  of  the  Senate 
who  is  specifically  alleged  to  have  engaged 
in  the  Improper  conduct  or  committed  the 
violation  (hereinafter,  the  respondent); 

(3)  ':^e  nature  of  the  alleged  Improper 
conduct  or  violation,  including  if  possible, 
the  specific  provision  of  the  Senate  Code  of 
Official  Conduct  or  other  law,  riile,  or  regu- 
lation alleged  to  have  been  violated. 

(4KA)  A  statement  of  the  facts  within  the 
personfd  luiowiedge  of  the  complainant  tliat 
are  alleged  to  constitute  the  improper  con- 
duct or  violation. 

(B)  "the  term  "personal  knowledge"  is  not 
intended  to  and  does  not  limit  the  complain- 
ant's statement  to  situations  that  he  or  she 
personally  witnessed  or  to  activities  in 
which  the  complainant  was  a  participant. 

(C)  Where  allegations  in  the  sworn  com- 
plaint are  made  upon  the  information  and 
belief  of  the  com^plalnant,  the  complaint 
shall  ao  state,  and  shall  set  forth  the  basis 
for  su(ih  information  and  belief. 

(5)  'The  complainant  must  swear  that  all 
of  the  Information  contained  in  the  com- 
plaint either  (a)  is  true,  or  (b)  was  obtained 
under  circumstances  such  that  the  com- 
plainant has  sufficient  personal  knowledge 
of  the  source  of  the  information  reasonably 
to  belteve  that  it  is  true.  The  complainant 
may  so  swear  either  by  oath  or  by  solemn 
affirmation  liefore  a  notary  public  or  other 
authorized  official. 

(6)  All  documents  in  the  [>ossession  of  the 
complainant  relevant  to  or  in  support  of  his 
or  her  allegations  may  \>e  appended  to  the 
complaint. 

(c)  Processing  of  Sworn  Complaints: 


(1)  When  the  Committee  receives  a  sworn 
complaint  against  a  Member,  officer  or  em- 
ployee of  the  Senate,  it  shall  determine  by 
majority  vote  whether  the  complaint  is  in 
substantial  compliance  with  paragraph  (b) 
of  this  rule. 

(2)  If  it  is  determined  by  the  Committee 
that  a  sworn  complaint  does  not  substantial- 
ly comply  with  the  requirements  of  para- 
graph (b),  the  complaint  shall  be  returned 
promptly  to  the  complainant,  with  a  state- 
ment explaining  how  the  complaint  fails  to 
comply  and  a  copy  of  the  rules  for  filing 
sworn  complaints.  The  complainant  may  re- 
submit the  complaint  in  the  proper  form.  If 
the  complaint  is  not  revised  so  that  it  sub- 
stantially complies  with  the  stated  require- 
ments, the  Committee  may  in  its  discretion 
process  the  complaint  in  accordance  with 
Rule  3. 

(3)  A  sworn  complaint  against  any 
Member,  officer,  or  employee  of  the  Senate 
that  Is  determined  by  the  Committee  to  be 
In  substantial  compliance  shall  be  transmit- 
ted to  the  respondent  within  five  days  of 
that  determination.  The  transmittal  notice 
shall  include  the  date  upon  which  the  com- 
plaint was  received,  a  statement  that  the 
complaint  conforms  to  the  applicable  rules, 
a  statement  that  the  Committee  will  Imme- 
diately begin  an  Initial  review  of  the  com- 
plaint, and  a  statement  Inviting  the  re- 
spondent to  provide  any  Information  rele- 
vant to  the  complaint  to  the  Committee.  A 
copy  of  the  Rules  of  the  Committee  shall  be 
supplied  with  the  notice. 

RUU;  3:  PROCEDURES  OW  RECEIPT  OF  ALLEGA- 
TIONS OTHER  THAN  A  SWORN  COMPLAINT;  PRE- 
LIMINARY INQUIRY 

(a)  Unsworn  Allegations  or  Information: 
Any  member  or  staff  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee shall  report  to  the  Committee,  and 
any  other  person  may  report  to  the  Com- 
mittee, any  credible  Information  available  to 
him  or  her  that  indicates  that  any  named  or 
unnamed  Member,  officer  or  employee  of 
the  Senate  may  have— 

(1)  violated  the  Senate  Code  of  Official 
Conduct; 

(2)  violated  a  law; 

(3)  violated  any  rule  or  regulation  of  the 
Senate  relating  to  the  conduct  of  individuals 
in  the  performance  of  their  duties  as  Mem- 
bers, officers,  or  employees  of  the  Senate;  or 

(4)  engaged  In  Improper  conduct  which 
may  reflect  upon  the  Senate.  Such  adlega- 
tlons  or  Information  may  be  reported  to  the 
Chairman,  the  Vice  Chairman,  a  Committee 
member,  or  a  Committee  staff  member. 

(b)  Sources  of  Unsworn  Allegations  or  In- 
formation: The  Information  to  be  reported 
to  the  Committee  under  paragraph  (a),  may 
be  obtained  from  a  variety  of  sources,  in- 
cluding but  not  limited  to  the  following: 

(1)  sworn  complaints  that  do  not  satisfy 
all  of  the  requirements  of  Rule  2; 

(2)  anonymous  or  informal  complaints, 
whether  or  not  satisfying  the  requirements 
of  Rule  2; 

(3)  Information  developed  during  a  study 
or  inquiry  by  the  Committee  or  other  com- 
mittees or  subcommittees  of  the  Senate,  in- 
cluding Information  obtained  in  connection 
with  legislative  or  general  oversight  hear- 
ings: 

(4)  information  reported  by  the  news 
media;  or 

(5)  information  obtained  from  any  Individ- 
ual, agency  or  department  of  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Federal  Government. 

(c)  Preliminary  Inquiry: 

(1)  When  information  is  presented  to  the 
Committee  pursuant  to  paragraph  (a),  it 
shall    immediately   be   transmitted   to   the 


Chairman  and  the  Vice  Chairman,  for  one 
of  the  following  actions. 

(A)  The  Chairman  and  Vice  Chairman, 
acting  Jointly,  may  conduct  or  may  direct 
the  Committee  staff  to  conduct,  a  prelimi- 
nary inquiry. 

(B)  The  Chairman  and  Vice  Chairman, 
acting  Jointly,  may  present  the  allegations 
or  Information  received  directly  to  the  Com- 
mittee for  It  to  determine  whether  an  Initial 
review  should  be  undertaken.  (See  para- 
graph (d).) 

(2)  A  preliminary  inquiry  may  Include  any 
inquiries  or  Interviews  that  the  Chairman 
and  the  Vice  Chairman  deem  necessary  or 
appropriate.  In  particular,  the  preliminary 
inquiry  may  seek  Independent  credible  evi- 
dence that  tends  to  corroborate  the  infor- 
mation received  and  may  also  Include  dis- 
cussions or  correspondence  with  the  com- 
plainant, if  any,  and  the  respondent.  If  any. 

(3)  At  the  conclusion  of  a  preliminary  in- 
quiry, the  Chairman  and  Vice  Chairman 
shall  receive  a  full  report  of  its  findings. 
The  Chairman  and  Vice  Chairman,  acting 
jointly,  shall  then  determine  what  further 
action,  if  any,  is  appropriate  in  the  particu- 
lar case,  including  any  of  the  following: 

(A)  No  further  action  Is  appropriate,  be- 
cause the  alleged  improper  conduct  or  viola- 
tion Is  clearly  not  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Committee; 

(B)  No  further  action  is  appropriate,  be- 
cause there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the 
alleged  improper  conduct  or  violation  may 
have  occurred;  or 

(C)  The  unsworn  allegations  or  informa- 
tion, and  a  report  on  the  preliminary  In- 
quiry, should  be  referred  to  the  Committee, 
to  determine  whether  an  initial  review 
should  be  undertaken.  (See  paragraph  (d).) 

(4)  If  the  Chairman  and  Vice  Chairman 
are  unable  to  agree  on  a  determination  at 
the  conclusion  of  a  preliminary  inquiry, 
then  they  shall  refer  the  allegations  or  in- 
formation to  the  Committee,  with  a  report 
on  the  preliminary  inquiry,  for  the  Commit- 
tee to  determine  whether  an  Initial  review 
should  be  undertaken.  (See  paragraph  (d).) 

(5)  A  preliminary  inquiry  shall  be  com- 
pleted within  sixty  days  after  the  unsworn 
allegations  or  Information  were  received  by 
the  Chairman  and  Vice  Chairman.  The 
sixty  day  period  may  \>e  extended  for  a  spec- 
ified period  by  the  Chairman  and  Vice 
Chairman,  acting  jointly.  A  preliminary  In- 
quiry Is  completed  when  the  Chairman  and 
the  Vice  Chairman  have  made  the  determi- 
nation required  by  subparagraphs  (3)  and 
(4)  of  this  paragraph. 

(d)  Determination  Whether  to  Conduct  an 
Initial  Review:  When  information  or  allega- 
tions are  presented  to  the  Committee  by  the 
Chairman  and  the  Vice  Chairman,  the  Com- 
mittee shall  determine  whether  an  initial 
review  should  be  undertaken. 

(1)  An  Initial  review  shall  be  undertaken 
when— 

(A)  there  Is  reason  to  believe  on  the  basis 
of  the  Information  before  the  Committee 
that  the  possible  Improper  conduct  or  viola- 
tion may  be  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Committee:  and 

(B)  there  is  reason  to  believe  on  the  l>asls 
of  the  Information  before  the  Committee 
that  the  Improper  conduct  or  violation  may 
have  occurred. 

(2)  The  determination  whether  to  under- 
take an  initial  review  shall  be  made  by  re- 
corded vote  within  thirty  days  following  the 
Committee's  receipt  of  the  unsworn  allega- 
tions or  Information  from  the  Chairman  or 
Vice  Chairman,  or  at  the  first  meeting  of 
the  Committee   thereafter  if  none  occurs 


within  thirty  days,  unless  this  time  is  ex- 
tended for  a  specified  period  by  the  Com- 
mittee. 

(3)  The  Committee  may  determine  that  an 
initial  review  is  not  warranted  because  (a) 
there  is  no  reason  to  believe  on  the  basis  of 
the  information  before  the  Committee  that 
the  improper  conduct  or  violation  may  have 
occurred,  or  (b)  the  Improper  conduct  or 
violation,  even  If  proven.  Is  not  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Committee. 

(A)  If  the  Committee  determines  that  an 
Initial  review  is  not  warranted.  It  shall 
promptly  notify  the  complainant,  if  any. 
and  any  known  respondent. 

(B)  If  there  is  a  complainant,  he  or  she 
may  also  be  Invited  to  submit  additional  In- 
formation, and  notified  of  the  procedures 
for  filing  a  sworn  complaint.  If  the  com- 
plainant later  provides  additional  informa- 
tion, not  in  the  form  of  a  sworn  complaint, 
it  shall  be  handled  as  a  new  allegation  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  procedures  of  Rule  3.  If 
he  or  she  submits  a  sworn  complaint.  It 
shall  be  handled  In  accordance  with  Rule  2. 

(4KA)  The  Committee  may  determine 
that  there  is  reason  to  believe  on  the  basis 
of  the  information  before  It  that  the  im- 
proper conduct  or  violation  may  have  oc- 
curred and  may  be  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Committee,  ahd  tliat  an  Initial  review 
must  therefore  be  conducted. 

(B)  If  the  Committee  determines  that  an 
initial  review  will  be  conducted.  It  shall 
promptly  notify  the  complainant.  If  any. 
and  the  respondent.  If  any. 

(C)  The  notice  required  under  subpara- 
graph (B)  shall  Include  a  general  statement 
of  the  information  or  allegations  before  the 
Committee,  and  a  statement  that  the  Com- 
mittee will  Immediately  t>egin  an  initial 
review  of  the  complaint.  A  copy  of  the 
Rules  of  the  Committee  shall  be  supplied 
with  the  notice. 

(5)  If  a  member  of  the  Committee  believes 
that  the  preliminary  inquiry  has  provided 
sufficient  Information  for  the  Committee  to 
determine  whether  there  Is  substantial  cred- 
ible evidence  which  provides  substantial 
cause  for  the  Committee  to  conclude  that  a 
violation  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Com- 
mittee has  occurred,  the  meml)er  may  move 
that  the  Committee  dispense  with  the  ini- 
tial review  and  move  directly  to  the  determi- 
nations described  In  Rule  4(f).  The  Commit- 
tee may  adopt  such  a  motion  by  majority 
vote  of  the  full  Committee. 

RULE  4;  PROCEDURES  POR  CONDUCTING  AN 
INITIAL  REVIEW 

(a)  Basis  for  Initial  Review:  The  Commit- 
tee shall  promptly  commence  an  initial 
review  whenever  It  has  received  either  (Da 
sworn  complaint  that  the  Committee  has 
determined  is  in  substantial  compliance 
with  the  requirements  of  Rule  2,  or  (2)  un- 
sworn allegations  or  Information  that  have 
caused  the  Committee  to  determine  in  ac- 
cordance with  Rule  3  that  an  initial  review 
must  be  conducted. 

(b)  Scope  of  Initial  Review: 

( 1 )  The  initial  review  shaU  be  of  such  du- 
ration and  scope  as  may  be  necessary  to  de- 
termine whether  there  is  substantial  credi- 
ble evidence  which  provides  substantial 
cause  for  the  Committee  to  conclude  that  a 
violation  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Com- 
mlttee  has  occurred. 

(2)  The  Initial  review  may  Include  any  In- 
quiries or  Interviews  that  the  Committee 
deems  appropriate  to  obtain  the  evidence 
upon  which  to  make  the  determination  re- 
quired by  subparagraph  (1),  including  the 
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(e)  Opportunity  for  Reaponae:  An  initial 
review  may  tneluile  an  opportunity  for  any 
known  reapfladenk  or  hia  dealgnated  repre- 
aenlatlve.  to  present  either  a  written  or  oral 
Btatenient.  or  to  respond  orally  to  questions 
tnm  the  Committee.  Such  an  oral  state- 
Bt  or  anawen  ahall  be  transcribed  and 
by.  the  person  providing  the  state- 
ment or  answers. 

(d)  Status  Rq^octs:  The  Committee  staff 
or  outside  couoatf  shall  periodically  report 
to  the  Committee  in  the  form  and  according 
to  the  adkedule  prescribed  by  the  Commit- 
tee. The  reputa  ahaO  be  confidential. 

(e)  Final  Report:  When  the  initial  review 
la  completed,  the  staff  or  outside  counsel 
ahall  make  a  confidential  report  to  the 
Committee  on  findings  and  recommenda- 


(f )  Committte  Action:  As  soon  as  practica- 
ble foDowing  submission  of  the  report  on 
the  initial  review,  the  Committee  shall  de- 
termine by  a  recorded  vote  whether  there  is 
sobstantial  credible  evidence  which  provides 
substantial  cause  for  the  Committee  to  con- 
dude  that  a  vMIation  within  the  Jurisdiction 
of  the  Committee  has  occurred.  The  Com- 
mittee may  make  any  of  the  following  deter- 
minations: 

(1)  The  Committee  may  determine  that 
there  Is  not  such  substantial  credible  evi- 
.  denoe.  In  this  case,  the  Committee  shall 
report  its  determination  to  the  complainant. 
If  any.  and  to  the  respondent,  together  with 
an  explanation  of  the  basis  for  the  determi- 
natloB.  The  explanation  may  be  as  detailed 
as  the  Committee  desires,  but  it  is  not  re- 
quired to  indude  a  complete  discussion  of 
the  evidence  ooQeeted  in  the  initial  review. 

<2)  The  Committee  may  determine  that 
there  la  such  substantial  credible  evidence. 
but  that  the  alleged  violation  is  inadvertent. 
technical,  or  otherwise  of  a  de  minimis 
nature.  In  this  case,  the  Committee  may  at- 
tempt to  correct  or -to  prevent  such  violation 
by  Uiformal  methods.  The  Committee's  final 
deteratnation  in  this  matter  shall  be  re- 
ported to  the  complainant,  if  any.  and  to 
the  reapoodent,  if  any. ' 

(3)  The  Committee  may  determine  that 
there  is  such  substantial  credible  evidence. 
but  that  the  alleged  violation,  if  proven,  al- 
thnugh  not  of  a  de  minimig  nature,  would 
not  be  sufficiently  serious  to  Justify  the 
severe  disciplinary  actions  specified  in 
Senate  Resolution  33S.  88th  Congress,  as 
amended  (Le..  for  a  Member,  censure,  expul- 
sloD.  or  recommendation  to  the  appropriate 
party  conference  regarding  the  Member's 
seniority  or  positions  of  responsibility;  or 
for  an  officer  or  employee,  suspension  or 
dismissal).  In  this  case,  the  Committee,  by 
the  reooMed  affhrmative  vote  of  at  least 
four  memben.  may  propose  a  Remedy  that 
It  deems  appropriate.  If  the  respondent 
agrees  to  the  proposed  remedy,  a  summary 
of  the  Committee's  conclusions  and  the 
remedy  prspooed  and  agreed  to  shall  be 
filed  as  a  public  record  with  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate  and  a  notice  of  the  filing  shall 
be  printed  in  the  Congressional  Record. 

(4)  The  Committee  may  determine,  by  re- 
corded affirmative  vote  of  at  least  four 
members,  tliat  there  is  such  substantial 
credible  evidence,  and  also  either 

(A)  that  tlie  violation,  if  proved,  would  be 
sufficiently  serious  to  warrant  imposition  of 
one  of  the  severe  disciplinary  actions  listed 
in  paragraph  (3);  or 

(B)  that  the  violation,  if  proven,  is  less  se- 
rioua.  but  was  not  resolved  pursuant  to  the 
procedure  In  paragraph  (3).  In  either  case. 


the  Committee  shall  order  that  an  investi- 
gation promptly  be  conducted  in  accordance 
with  Rule  5. 

RtTLE  S:  PROCKDURE8  FOR  COIfDUCTIMG  AN 
IirVXSTIGATIOIf 

(a>  Definition  of  Investigation:  An  "inves- 
tigation" is  a  proceeding  undertalien  by  the 
Committee,  by  recorded  affirmative  vote  of 
at  Isast  four  members,  after  a  finding  on 
the  basis  of  an  initial  review  that  there  is 
substantial  credible  evidence  which  provides 
substantial  cause  for  the  Committee  to  con- 
clude that  a  violation  within  its  jurisdiction 
has  Occurred. 

(b>  Scope  of  Investigation:  When  the 
Committee  decides  to  conduct  an  investiga- 
tion. It  shall  be  of  such  duration  and  scope 
as  is  necessary  for  the  Committee  to  deter- 
mine whether  a  violation  within  its  Jurisdic- 
tion has  occurred.  In  the  course  of  the  in- 
vestigation, designated  outside  counsel,  or  if 
the  Committee  determines  not  to  use  out- 
side counsel,  the  Committee  or  its  staff, 
may  conduct  inquires  or  interviews,  talce 
sworn  statements,  use  compulsory  process 
as  deBcril>ed  in  Rule  7.  or  take  any  other  ac- 
tions that  the  Committee  deems  appropri- 
ate to  secure  the  evidence  necessary  to 
make  this  determination. 

(c)  Notice  to  Respondent:  The  Committee 
shall  give  written  notice  to  any  known  re- 
spondent who  is  the  subject  of  an  investiga- 
tion. The  notice  shall  be  sent  to  the  re- 
spondent no  later  than  five  worlcing  days 
after  the  Committee  has  voted  to  conduct 
an  investigation.  The  notice  shall  include  a 
statement  of  the  nature  of  the  possible  vio- 
latioa.  and  a  description  of  the  evidence  in- 
dicating that  a  possible  violation  occurred. 
The  Committee  shall  offer  the  respondent 
an  opportunity  to  present  a  statement  or  to 
respond  to  questions  from  members  of  the 
Committee,  the  Committee  staff,  or  outside 
counsel. 

(d)  Right  to  a  Hearing:  The  Committee 
shall  accord  a  respondent  an  opportunity 
for  a  hearing  before  it  recommends  discipli- 
nary action  against  that  respondent  to  the 
Senate. 

(e)  Progress  Reports  to  Committee:  The 
Committee  staff  or  outside  counsel  shall  pe- 
riodically report  to  the  Committee  concern- 
ing the  progress  of  the  investigation.  Such 
reports  shall  be  delivered  to  the  Committee 
in  the  form  and  according  to  the  schedule 
prescribed  by  the  Committee,  and  shall  be 
confidential. 

(f)  Report  of  Investigation: 

(1)  Upon  completion  of  an  investigation, 
including  any  hearings  held  pursuant  to 
Rule  6.  the  outside  counsel  or  the  staff  shall 
submit  a  confidential  written  report  to  the 
Committee,  which  shall  detail  the  factual 
findings  of  the  investigations  and  which 
may  reconunend  disciplinary  action,  if  ap- 
propriate. Findings  of  fact  of  the  investiga- 
tion ^all  be  detailed  in  this  report  whether 
or  not  disciplinary  action  is  recommended. 

(2)  The  Committee  shall  consider  the 
repoit  of  the  staff  or  outside  counsel 
promptly  following  its  submission.  The 
Committee  shall  prepare  and  submit  a 
report  to  the  Senate,  including  a  recommen- 
dation to  the  Senate  concerning  disciplinary 
action,  if  appropriate.  A  rejjort  shall  be 
issued,  stating  in  detail  the  Committee's 
findings  of  fact,  whether  or  not  disciplinary 
action  is  recommended.  The  report  shall 
also  explain  fully  the  reasons  underlying 
the  Committee's  recommendation  concern- 
ing disciplinary  action,  if  any.  No  recom- 
mendation or  resolution  of  the  Committee 
concerning  the  investigation  of  a  Member, 
officer  or  employee  of  the  Senate  may  be 


approved  except  by  the  affirmative  recorded 
vote  of  not  less  than  four  members  of  the 
Committee. 

(3)  Promptly  after  the  conclusion  of  the 
investigation,  the  Committee's  report  and 
recommeadation  shall  be  forwarded  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate,  and  a  copy  shall  be 
provided  to  the  complainant  and  the  re- 
spondent. The  full  report  and  recommenda- 
tion shaO  be  printed  and  made  public, 
unless  the  Committee  determines  by  majori- 
ty vote  that  it  should  remain  confidential. 

RULt  S:  PROCBDURKS  FOR  HKARINCS 

(a)  Right  to  a  Hearing:  The  Committee 
may  hold  a  public  or  executive  hearing  in 
any  inquiry,  initial  review,  investigation,  or 
other  proceeding.  The  Committee  shall 
accord  a  respondent  an  opportunity  for  a 
hearing  before  it  recommends  disciplinary 
action  atainst  that  respondent  to  the 
Senate.  (See  Rule  5(e).) 

(b)  Nonrpublic  Hearings:  The  Committee 
may  at  any  time  during  a  hearing  determine 
in  accordance  with  paragraph  5(b)  of  Rule 
XXVI  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate 
whether  to  receive  the  testimony  of  specific 
witnesses  in  executive  session.  If  a  witness 
desires  to  express  a  preference  for  testifying 
in  public  pr  in  executive  session,  he  or  she 
shall  so  notify  the  Committee  at  least  five 
days  before  he  or  she  is  scheduled  to  testify. 

(c)  Adjudicatory  Hearings:  The  Commit- 
tee may.  by  majority  vote,  designate  any 
public  or  executive  hearing  as  an  adjudica- 
tory hearing;  and,  any  hearing  which  is  con- 
cerned with  possible  disciplinary  action 
against  a  respondent  or  respondents  desig- 
nated by  the  Committee  shall  be  an  adjudi- 
catory hearing.  In  any  adjudicatory  hearing, 
the  procedures  described  in  paragraph  (j) 
shall  applt. 

(d)  Subpoena  Power:  The  Committee  may 
require,  by  subpoena  or  otherwise,  the  at- 
tendance and  testimony  of  such  witnesses 
and  the  production  of  such  correspondence, 
books,  papers,  documents  or  other  articles 
as  it  deems  advisable.  (See  Rule  7.) 

(e)  Notice  of  Hearings:  The  Committee 
shall  make  public  an  announcement  of  the 
date,  place,  and  subject  matter  of  any  hear- 
ing to  be  conducted  by  it.  in  accordance 
with  Rule  1(f). 

(f)  Presiding  Officer:  The  Chairman  shall 
preside  over  the  hearings,  or  in  his  absence 
the  Vice  Chairman.  If  the  Vice  Chairman  is 
also  absent,  a  Committee  member  designat- 
ed by  the  Chairman  shall  preside.  If  an  oath 
or  affirmation  is  required,  it  shall  be  admin- 
istered to  a  witness  by  the  Presiding  Officer, 
or  in  hit  absence,  by  any  Committee 
member. 

(g)  Witnesses: 

(DA  subpoena  or  other  request  to  testify 
shall  be  served  on  a  witness  sufficiently  in 
advance  of  his  or  her  scheduled  appearance 
to  allow  the  witness  a  reasonable  period  of 
time,  as  determined  by  the  Committee,  to 
prepare  for  the  hearing  and  to  employ  coun- 
sel if  desired. 

(2)  The  Committee  may.  by  majority  vote, 
rule  that  no  member  of  the  Conunittee  or 
staff  or  outside  counsel  shall  make  public 
the  name  of  any  witness  subpoenaed  by  the 
Committee  before  the  date  of  that  witness' 
scheduled  appearance,  except  as  specifically 
authorized  by  the  Chairman  and  Vice 
Chairman,  acting  Jointly. 

(3)  Any  witness  desiring  to  read  a  pre- 
pared or  written  statement  in  executive  or 
public  hearings  shall  file  a  copy  of  such 
statement  with  the  Committee  at  least  two 
working  days  in  advance  of  the  hearing  at 
which  the  statement  is  to  be  presented.  The 


Chairman  and  Vice  Chairman  shall  deter- 
mine whether  such  statements  may  t>e  read 
or  placed  in  the  record  of  the  hearing. 

(4)  Insofar  as  practicable,  each  witness 
shall  be  permitted  to  present  a  brief  oral 
opening  statement,  if  he  or  she  desires  to  do 
so. 

(h)  Right  to  Testify:  Any  person  whose 
name  is  mentioned  or  who  is  specifically 
identified  or  otherwise  referred  to  in  testi- 
mony or  in  statements  made  by  a  Commit- 
tee member,  staff  member  or  outside  coun- 
sel, or  any  witness,  and  who  reasonably  be- 
lieves that  the  statement  tends  to  adversely 
affect  his  or  her  reputation  may— 

(1)  Request  to  appear  personally  before 
the  Committee  to  testify  in  his  or  her  own 
behalf;  or 

(2)  File  a  sworn  statement  of  facts  rele- 
vant to  the  testimony  or  other  evidence  or 
statement  of  which  he  or  she  complained. 
Such  request  and  such  statement  shall  be 
submitted  to  the  Conmiittee  for  its  consider- 
ation and  action. 

(i)  Conduct  of  Witnesses  and  Other  Atten- 
dees: The  Presiding  Officer  may  punish  any 
breaches  of  order  and  decorum  by  censure 
and  exclusion  from  the  hearings.  The  Com- 
mittee, by  majority  vote,  may  recommend  to 
the  Senate  that  the  offender  be  cited  for 
contempt  of  Congress. 

(j)  Adjudicatory  Hearing  Procedures: 

(1)  Notice  of  Hearings:  A  copy  of  the 
public  announcement  of  an  adjudicatory 
hearing,  required  by  paragraph  (e),  shall  be 
furnished  together  with  a  copy  of  these 
Rules  to  all  witnesses  at  the  time  that  they 
are  subpoenaed  or  otherwise  sununoned  to 
testify. 

(2)  Preparation  for  Adjudicatory  Hear- 
ings: 

(A)  At  least  five  working  days  prior  to  the 
commencement  of  an  adjudicatory  hearing, 
the  Committee  shall  provide  the  following 
information  and  documents  to  the  respond- 
ent, if  any: 

(Da  list  of  proposed  witnesses  to  be  called 
at  the  hearing; 

(11)  copies  of  all  documents  expected  to  be 
introduced  as  exhibits  at  the  hearing;  and 

(ill)  a  brief  statement  as  to  the  nature  of 
the  testimony  expected  to  be  given  by  each 
witness  to  be  called  at  the  hearing. 

(B)  At  least  two  working  days  prior  to  the 
commencement  of  an  adjudicatory  hearing, 
the  respwndent.  if  any.  shall  provide  the  in- 
formation and  documents  described  in  divi- 
sions (i).  (ii)  and  (ill)  of  subparagraph  (A)  to 
the  Committee. 

(C)  At  the  discretion  of  the  Committee, 
the  information  and  documents  to  be  ex- 
changed under  this  paragraph  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  an  appropriate  agreement  limiting 
access  and  disclosure. 

(D)  If  a  respondent  refuses  to  provide  the 
information  and  documents  to  the  Commit- 
tee (see  (A)  and  (B)  of  this  subparagraph), 
or  if  a  respondent  or  other  individual  vio- 
lates an  agreement  limiting  access  and  dis- 
closure, the  Committee,  by  majority  vote, 
may  recommend  to  the  Senate  that  the  of- 
fender be  cited  for  contempt  of  Congress. 

(3)  Swearing  of  Witnesses:  All  witnesses 
who  testify  at  adjudicatory  hearings  shall 
be  sworn  unless  the  Presiding  Officer,  for 
good  cause,  decides  that  a  witness  does  not 
have  to  be  sworn. 

(4)  Right  to  Counsel:  Any  witness  at  an 
adjudicatory  hearing  may  be  accompanied 
by  counsel  of  his  or  her  own  choosing,  who 
shall  be  permitted  to  advise  the  witness  of 
his  or  her  legal  rights  during  the  testimony. 

(5)  Right  to  Cross-Examlne  and  Call  Wit- 
nesses: 


(A)  In  adjudicatory  hearings,  any  respond- 
ent who  is  the  subject  of  an  investigation, 
and  any  other  person  who  obtains  the  per- 
mission of  the  Committee,  may  personally 
or  through  counsel  cross-examine  witnesses 
called  by  the  Committee  and  may  call  wit- 
nesses in  his  or  her  own  behalf. 

(B)  A  respondent  may  apply  to  the  Com- 
mittee for  the  issuance  of  subopenas  for  the 
appearance  of  witnesses  or  the  production 
of  documents  on  his  or  her  behalf.  An  appli- 
cation shall  be  approved  upon  a  concise 
showing  by  the  respondent  that  the  pro- 
posed testimony  or  evidence  is  relevant  and 
appropriate,  as  determined  by  the  Chair- 
man and  Vice  Chairman. 

(C)  With  respect  to  witnesses  called  by  a 
respondent,  or  other  Individual  given  per- 
mission by  the  Committee,  each  such  wit- 
ness shall  first  be  examined  by  the  party 
who  called  the  witness  or  by  that  party's 
counsel. 

(D)  At  least  one  working  day  before  a  wit- 
ness' scheduled  appearance,  a  witness  or  a 
witness  counsel  may  submit  to  the  Commit- 
tee written  questions  proposed  to  be  asked 
of  that  witness.  If  the  Committee  deter- 
mines that  it  is  necessary,  such  questions 
may  be  asked  by  any  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee, or  by  any  Committee  staff  member 
if  directed  by  a  Committee  member.  The 
witness  or  witness'  counsel  may  also  submit 
additional  sworn  testimony  for  the  record 
within  twenty-four  hours  after  the  last  day 
that  the  witness  has  testified.  The  Insertion 
of  such  testimony  in  that  days'  record  is 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Chairman 
and  Vice  Chairman  acting  Jointly  within 
five  days  after  the  testimony  is  received. 

(6)  Admissibility  of  Evidence: 

(A)  The  object  of  the  hearing  shall  be  to 
ascertain  the  truth.  Any  evidence  that  may 
be  relevant  and  probative  shall  be  admissi- 
ble, unless  privileged  under  the  Federal 
Rules  of  Evidence.  Rules  of  evidence  shall 
not  be  applied  strictly,  but  the  Presiding  Of- 
ficer shall  exclude  irrelevant  or  unduly  rep- 
etitious testimony.  Objections  going  only  to 
the  weight  that  should  be  given  evidence 
will  not  Jiistify  its  exclusion. 

(B)  The  Presiding  Officer  shall  rule  upon 
any  question  of  the  admissibility  of  testimo- 
ny or  other  evidence  presented  to  the  Com- 
mittee. Such  rulings  shall  be  final  unless  re- 
versed or  modified  by  a  majority  vote  of  the 
Committee  before  the  recess  of  that  day's 
hearings. 

(7)  Supplementary  Hearing  Procedures: 
The  Committee  may  adopt  any  additional 
special  hearing  procedures  that  it  deems 
necessary  or  appropriate  to  a  particular  ad- 
judicatory hearing.  Copies  of  such  supple- 
mentary procedures  shall  be  furnished  to 
witnesses  and  respondents,  and  shall  be 
made  available  upon  request  to  any  member 
of  the  public. 

(k)  Transcripts: 

(1)  An  accurate  stenographic  or  recorded 
transcript  shall  be  made  of  all  public  and 
executive  hearings.  Any  member  of  the 
Committee.  Committee  staff  member,  out- 
side counsel  retained  by  the  Committee,  or 
witness  may  examine  a  copy  of  the  tran- 
script retained  by  the  Committee  of  his  or 
her  own  remarlcs  and  may  suggest  to  the  of- 
ficial reporter  any  typographical  or  tran- 
scription errors.  If  the  reporter  declines  to 
make  the  requested  corretlons.  the  member, 
staff  member,  outside  counsel  or  witness 
may  request  a  ruling  by  the  Chairman  and 
Vice  Chairman,  acting  Jointly.  Any  member 
or  witness  shall  return  the  transcript  with 
suggested  corrections  to  the  Committee  of- 
fices within  five  working  days  after  receipt 


of  the  transcript,  or  as  soon  thereafter  as  is 
practicable.  If  the  testimony  was  given  in 
executive  session,  the  member  or  witness 
may  only  Inspect  the  transcript  at  a  location 
determined  by  the  Chairman  and  Vice 
Chairman,  acting  Jointly.  Any  questions 
arising  with  respect  to  the  processing  and 
correction  of  transcripts  shall  be  decided  by 
the  Chairman  and  Vice  Chairman,  acting 
Jointly. 

(2)  Except  for  the  record  of  a  hearing 
which  is  closed  to  the  public,  each  tran- 
script shall  be  printed  as  soon  as  Is  practica- 
ble after  receipt  of  the  corrected  version. 
The  Chairman  and  Vice  Chairman,  acting 
Jointly,  may  order  the  transcript  of  a  hear- 
ing to  be  printed  without  the  corrections  of 
a  member  or  witness  if  they  determine  that 
such  member  or  witness  has  been  afforded  a 
reasonable  time  to  correct  such  transcript 
and  such  transcript  has  not  been  returned 
within  such  time. 

(3)  The  Committee  shall  furnish  each  wit- 
ness, at  no  cost,  one  transcript  copy  of  that 
witness'  testimony  given  at  a  public  hearing. 
If  the  testimony  was  given  in  executive  ses- 
sion, then  a  transcript  copy  shall  be  provid- 
ed upon  request,  subject  to  appropriate  con- 
ditions and  restrictions  prescribed  by  the 
Chairman  and  Vice  Chairman.  If  any  indi- 
vidual violates  such  conditions  and  restric- 
tions, the  Committee  may  recommend  by 
majority  vote  that  he  or  she  be  cited  for 
contempt  of  Congress. 

RULE  t:  sdbpoekas 

(a)  Procedure:  Subpoenas  may  be  issued 
either— 

( 1 )  by  majority  vote  of  the  Committee,  or 

(2)  by  the  Chairman  and  Vice  Chairman, 
acting  jointly. 

All  subpoenas  shall  be  signed  by  the 
Chairman  or  the  Vice  Chairman  and  may  be 
served  by  any  person  eighteen  years  of  age 
or  older,  who  is  designated  by  the  Chairman 
or  Vice  Chairman.  Each  subpoena  shall  be 
served  with  a  copy  of  the  Rules  of  the  Com- 
mittee and  a  brief  statement  of  the  purpose 
of  the  initial  review,  investigation,  or  other 
proceeding. 

(b)  Subpoena  Power  Pursuant  to  Pe'  eral 
law  (2  U.S.C.  190(b)>.  the  Conunittee  Is  au- 
thorized to  sit  and  act  at  such  times  and 
places  during  the  sessions,  recesses,  and  ad- 
journed periods  of  the  Senate  as  it  deems 
advisable.  The  Conunittee  is  similarly  au- 
thorized to  require  by  subpoena  or  other- 
wise the  attendance  of  such  witnesses  or  the 
production  of  such  correspondence,  books, 
papers,  documents,  or  other  articles  as  it 
deems  advisable. 

(c)  Withdrawal  of  Subpoena:  The  Com- 
mittee may.  by  majority  vote,  withdraw  any 
subpoena  Issued  by  it  or  issued  by  the 
Chairman  and  Vice  Chairman,  acting  Joint- 
ly. 

The  Chairman  and  Vice  Chairman,  acting 
jointly,  may  withdraw  any  subpoena  issued 
by  them. 
RULE  b:  violatioms  op  law;  perjurt:  legisla- 

TrVE      RECOICKXirDATIONS;      AND      AFPUCABLE 
RULES  AND  STANDARDS  OP  CONDUCT 

(a)  Violations  of  Law:  Whenever  the  Com- 
mittee determines  by  majority  vote  that 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  a  violation  of 
law  may  have  occurred,  it  shall  report  such 
possible  violation  to  the  proper  state  and 
federal  authorities. 

(b)  Perjury:  Any  person  who  knowingly 
and  willfully  swears  falsely  to  a  sworn  com- 
plaint or  any  other  sworn  statement  to  the 
Committee  does  so  under  penalty  of  perju- 
ry. The  Committee  may  refer  any  such  case 
to  the  Attorney  General  for  prosecution. 
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to  the  Senate,  concerning  the  application  of 
any  law,  the  Senate  Code  of  (Official  Con- 


cordance with  the  provisions  of  Senate  Res-     with  the  disposition,  in  a  notice  promptly 
olution  338,  88th  Congress,  as  amended,  and     transmitted  for  oublication  in  th.»  rnmrrM. 
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(e)  TimWilliiii  ReoommendAtlons:  The 
Oommlttee  abaU  reoominend  to  the  Senate 
bjr  rapoit  or  reaolulkm  such  additional 
nilM.  rafolatlons,  or  other  legtalative  meas- 
urca  aa  it  iletennliiea  to  be  neceaaary  or  de- 
iiratola  to  ensure  proper  standards  of  con- 
«laet  bf  Ifemben.  officers,  or  employees  of 
the  SMiat*.  The  Oommlttee  may  conduct 
■odi  tnauMes  a«  It  deems  necessary  to  pre- 
pare Bucii  a  report  or  resolution,  including 
the  boMInc  of  beartncs  in  public  or  execu- 
tive aeaalon  and  the  use  of  subpoenas  to 
oonpel  the  aUifntlaTMy  of  witnesses  or  the 
ptoductlon  of  materials.  The  Committee 
may  make  legialative  recommendations  as  a 
result  of  its  findlngB  in  an  initial  review,  In- 
wtlKitlnn.  or  other  proceeding. 

(d)  Applicable  Rules  and  Standards  of 
Conduct: 

(1)  No  initial  review  or  investigation  shall 
be  made  of  an  alleced  violation  of  any  law, 
itile,  regulation,  or  provision  of  the  Senate 
Code  of  Official  Conduct  which  was  not  in 
effect  at  the  time  the  alleged  violation  oc- 
euned.  No  provision  of  the  Senate  Code  of 
Official  Conduct  shall  apply  to.  or  require 
disclosure  of  any  act,  relationship,  or  trans- 
action vhlch  oecurred  prior  to  the  effective 
date  of  the  aivUcable  provision  of  the  Code. 

(2)  The  Committee  may  conduct  an  initial 
review  or  investigation  of  an  alleged  viola- 
tion of  a  rule  or  law  which  was  in  effect 
prior  to  the  enactment  of  the  Senate  Code 
of  Official  Conduct  if  the  alleged  violation 
occurred  while  such  rule  or  law  was  in  effect 
and  the  violation  was  not  a  matter  resolved 
on  the  merits  by  the  predecessor  Commit- 
tee. 

HOLE  f :  PBoexBoxn  roa  handling  coiatrrnx 
smsmva  and  classitixd  matekials 

(a)  Procedures  for  Handling  Committee 
SensiUve  Materials: 

(1)  Committee  Sensitive  information  or 
material  is  information  or  material  in  the 
possession  of  the  Select  Committee  on 
Ethics  which  pertains  to  illegal  or  improper 
conduct  by  a  present  or  former  Member,  of- 
ficer, or  employee  of  the  Senate;  to  allega- 
tions or  acquisition  of  such  conduct:  to  any 
resulting  preliminary  inquiry,  initial  review. 
or  investigation  by  the  Select  Committee  on 
Ethics  into  such  allegations  or  conduct;  to 
the  investigative  techniques  and  procedures 
of  the  Select  Committee  on  Ethics;  or  to 
other  information  or  material  designated  by 
the  staff  director,  or  outside  counsel  de- 
signed by  the  Chainnan  and  Vice  Chairman. 

(2)  The  Chairman  and  Vice  Chainnan  of 
the  Cwnmittee  shall  establish  such  proce- 
dures as  may  be  necessary  to  prevent  the 
unauthoriaed  disclosure  of  Committee  Sen- 
sitive information  in  the  possession  of  the 
Committee  or  its  staff.  Procedures  for  pro- 
tecting Committee  Sensitive  materials  shall 
be  in  writiqg  and  shall  be  given  to  each 
Committee  suf f  member. 

(b)  Procedures  for  Handling  Classified 
Materials: 

(1)  Classified  information  or  material  is 
information  or  material  which  is  specifically 
rtwtlgnated  as  classified  under  the  authority 
of  ExecHttve  Order  116S2  requiring  protec- 
tion of  such  information  or  material  from 
unauthorised  disclosure  in  order  to  prevent 
damage  to  the  United  States. 

(2)  The  Chairman  and  Vice  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  shaU  establish  such  proce- 
dures Bs  may  be  necessary  to  prevent  the 
unauthwized  dlaclosure  of  classified  infor- 
mation in  the  possession  of  the  Committee 
or  its  staff.  Procedures  for  handling  such  in- 
fmmation  shall  be  in  writing  and  a  copy  of 
the  procedures  shaU  be  given  to  each  staff 


member  cleared  for  access  to  classified  In- 
formiitlon. 

<3)  Each  member  of  the  Committee  shall 
have  access  to  classified  material  in  the 
Committee's  possession.  Only  Committee 
staff'  members  with  appropriate  security 
clearances  and  a  need-to-luiow,  as  approved 
by  the  Chairman  and  Vice  Chairman,  acting 
Jointly,  shall  have  access  to  classified  infor- 
mation in  the  Committee's  possession. 

(c)  Procedures  for  Handling  Committee 
Sensitive  and  Classified  Documents: 

(1)  Conunittee  Sensitive  and  classified 
documents  and  materials  shall  be  segregat- 
ed in  secure  filing  safes.  Removal  from  the 
Committee  offices  of  such  documents  or  ma- 
terials is  prohibited  except  as  necessary  for 
use  In,  or  preparation  for.  interviews  or 
Committee  meetings,  including  the  taking 
of  testimony,  or  as  otherwise  specifically  ap- 
proved by  the  staff  director  or  by  outside 
counsel  designated  by  the  Chairman  and 
Vice  Chairman. 

(2)  Each  member  of  the  Committee  shall 
have  access  to  all  materials  in  the  Commit- 
tee's possession.  The  staffs  of  members  shall 
not  have  access  to  Committee  Sensitive  or 
classified  documents  and  materials  without 
the  a|>ecif  ic  approval  in  each  instance  of  the 
Chairman,  and  Vice  Chairman,  acting  joint- 
ly. Miembers  may  examine  such  materials  in 
the  Committee's  offices.  If  necessary,  re- 
quested materials  may  be  taken  by  a 
member  of  the  Committee  staff  to  the  office 
of  a  member  of  the  Committee  for  his  or 
her  examination,  but  the  Committee  staff 
member  shall  remain  with  the  Committee 
Sensitive  or  classified  documents  or  materi- 
als at  all  times  except  as  specifically  author- 
ized by  The  Chairman  or  Vice  Chairman. 

(3)  Any  Member  of  the  Senate  who  is  not 
a  mecnber  of  the  Conunittee  and  who  seeks 
acces  to  any  Conunittee  Sensitive  or  classi- 
fied docimients  or  materials,  other  than  doc- 
uments or  materials  which  are  matters  of 
publip  record,  shall  request  access  in  writ- 
ing. The  Committee  shall  decide  by  majori- 
ty vote  whether  to  make  documents  or  ma- 
terial available.  If  access  is  granted,  the 
Member  shall  not  disclose  the  information 
except  as  authorized  by  the  Committee. 

(4)  Whenever  the  Committee  makes  Com- 
mittee Sensitive  or  classified  documents  or 
materials  available  to  any  Memt>er  of  the 
Senate  who  is  not  a  member  of  the  Commit- 
tee, ftr  to  a  staff  i>erson  of  a  Committee 
member  in  response  to  a  specific  request  to 
the  Chairman  and  Vice  Chairman,  a  written 
record  shall  be  made  identifying  the 
Member  of  the  Senate  requesting  such  doc- 
uments or  materials  and  describing  what 
was  made  available  and  to  whom. 

<d)  Non-disclosure  Policy  and  agreement: 
( 1 )  Except  as  provided  in  the  last  sentence 
of  this  paragraph,  no  member  of  the  Select 
Committee  on  Ethics,  its  staff,  or  any 
person  engaged  by  contract  or  otherwise  to 
perform  services  for  the  Select  Conunittee 
on  IKhics  shall  release,  divulge,  publish, 
reveal  by  writing,  word,  conduct,  or  disclose 
in  ancy  way,  in  whole,  or  in  part,  or  by  way 
of  summary,  during  tenure  with  the  Select 
Committee  on  Ethics  or  anytime  thereafter, 
any  testimony  given  before  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Ethics  in  executive  session  (in- 
cluding the  name  of  any  witness  who  ap- 
peared or  was  called  to  appear  in  executive 
session),  any  classified  or  Committee  Sensi- 
tive Information,  document  or  material,  re- 
ceived or  generated  by  the  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Ethics  or  any  classified  or  Committee 
Sensitive  information  which  may  come  into 
the  possession  of  such  person  during  tenure 
with  the  Select  Committee  on  Ethics  or  its 


staff.  Such  information,  documents,  or  ma- 
terial may  be  released  to  an  official  of  the 
executive  branch  properly  cleared  for  access 
with  a  need-to-know,  for  any  purpose  or  in 
connection  with  any  proceeding.  Judicial  or 
otherwise,  as  authorized  by  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Ethics,  or  In  the  event  of  termina- 
tion of  the  Select  Committee  on  Ethics,  in 
such  a  manner  as  may  be  determined  by  its 
successor  Or  by  the  Senate. 

(2)  No  member  of  the  Select  Committee 
on  Elthics  staff  or  any  person  engaged  by 
contract  er  otherwise  to  perform  services 
for  the  Select  Committee  on  Ethics,  shall  be 
granted  access  to  classified  or  Committee 
Sensitive  tiformation  or  material  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  Select  Conunittee  on  Ethics 
unless  and  until  such  person  agrees  in  writ- 
ing, as  a  condition  of  employment,  to  the 
nondisclosure  policy.  The  agreement  shall 
become  effective  when  signed  by  the  Chair- 
man and  Vice  Chairman  on  behalf  of  the 
Committed. 

RULK  lO:  BgOADCASTING  AND  NEWS  COVEHAGE  OF 
COMMITTEE  PltOCEEOINGS 

(a)  Whenever  any  hearing  or  meeting  of 
the  Comi»ittee  is  open  to  the  public,  the 
Committe*  shall  permit  that  hearing  or 
meeting  to  be  covered  in  whole  or  in  part, 
by  televsion  broadcast,  radio  broadcast,  still 
photograptiy.  or  by  any  other  methods  of 
coverage,  unless  the  Committee  decides  by 
majority  vote  that  such  coverage  is  not  ap- 
propriate at  a  particular  hearing  or  meet- 
ing. 

(b)  Any  witness  served  with  a  subpoena  by 
the  Committee  may  request  not  to  be  photo- 
graphed at  any  hearing  or  to  give  evidence 
or  testimony  while  the  broadcasting,  repro- 
duction. Or  coverage  of  that  hearing,  by 
radio,  television,  still  photography,  or  other 
methods  it  occurring.  At  the  request  of  any 
such  witness  who  does  not  wish  to  be  sub- 
jected to  radio,  television,  still  photography, 
or  other  methods  of  coverage,  and  subject 
to  the  ap0roval  of  the  Committee,  all  lenses 
shall  be  covered  and  all  microphones  used 
for  coverage  turned  off. 

(c)  If  coverage  is  permitted,  it  shall  be  in 
accordance  with  the  following  requirements: 

(1)  Photographers  and  reporters  using  me- 
chanical recording,  filming,  or  broadcasting 
apparatus  shall  position  their  equipment  so 
as  not  to  Interfere  with  the  seating,  vision, 
and  hearing  of  the  Committee  members  and 
staff,  or  with  the  orderly  process  of  the 
meeting  or  hearing. 

(2)  If  the  television  or  radio  coverage  of 
the  hearing  or  meeting  is  to  be  presented  to 
the  public  as  live  coverage,  that  coverage 
shall  be  oonducted  and  presented  without 
commercial  sponsorship. 

(3)  Personnel  providing  coverage  by  the 
television  Und  radio  media  shall  be  currently 
accreditedi  to  the  Radio  and  Television  Cor- 
restMndents'  Galleries. 

(4)  Personnel  providing  coverage  by  still 
photography  shall  be  currently  accredited 
to  the  Press  Photographers'  Gallery  Com- 
mittee of  press  Photographers. 

(5)  Personnel  providing  coverage  by  the 
television  and  radio  media  and  by  still  pho- 
tography shall  conduct  themselves  and  the 
coverage  activities  in  an  orderly  and  luiob- 
trusive  manner. 

RULE  1 1:  I^OCEDnRES  FOR  ADVISORY  OPINIONS 

(a)  When  Advisory  Opinions  are  Ren- 
dered: 

( 1 )  The  Committee  shall  render  an  adviso- 
ry opinion,  in  writing  within  a  reasonable 
time,  in  response  to  a  written  request  by  a 
Member  or  officer  of  the  Senate  or  a  candi- 
date for  nomination  for  election,  or  election 


to  the  Senate,  concerning  the  application  of 
any  law,  the  Senate  Code  of  Official  Con- 
duct, or  any  rule  or  regulation  of  the  Senate 
within  the  Committee's  Jurisdiction,  to  a 
specific  factual  situation  pertinent  to  the 
conduct  or  proposed  conduct  of  the  person 
seeking  the  advisory  opinion. 

(2)  The  Committee  may  issue  an  advisory 
opinion  in  writing  within  a  reasonable  time 
in  response  to  a  written  request  by  any  em- 
ployee of  the  Senate  concerning  the  applica- 
tion of  any  law,  the  Senate  Code  of  Official 
Conduct,  or  any  rule  or  regulation  of  the 
Senate  within  the  Committee's  jurisdiction, 
to  a  specific  factual  situation  pertinent  to 
the  conduct  or  proposed  conduct  of  the 
person  seeking  the  advisory  opinion. 

(b)  Form  of  Request:  A  request  for  an  ad- 
visory opinion  shall  be  directed  in  writing  to 
the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  and  shall 
Include  a  complete  and  accurate  statement 
of  the  specific  factual  situation  with  respect 
to  which  the  request  is  made  as  well  as  the 
specific  question  or  questions  which  the  re- 
questor wishes  the  Committee  to  address. 

(c)  Opportunity  for  Comment: 

(1)  The  Committee  will  provide  an  oppor- 
tunity for  any  interested  party  to  comment 
on  a  request  for  an  advisory  opinion— 

(A)  which  requires  an  interpretation  on  a 
significant  question  of  first  impression  that 
will  affect  more  than  a  few  individuals;  or 

(B)  when  the  Committee  determines  that 
comments  from  interested  parties  would  be 
of  assistance. 

(2)  Notice  of  any  such  request  for  an  advi- 
sory opinion  shall  be  published  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record,  with  appropriate  dele- 
tions to  insure  confidentiality,  and  interest- 
ed parties  will  be  asked  to  submit  their  com- 
ments in  writing  to  the  Committee  within 
ten  days. 

(3)  All  relevant  comments  received  on  a 
timely  basis  will  be  considered. 

(d)  Issuance  of  an  Advisory  Opinion: 

(1)  The  Committee  staff  shall  prepare  a 
proposed  advisory  opinion  in  draft  form 
which  will  first  be  reviewed  and  approved  by 
the  Chairman  and  Vice  Chairman,  acting 
jointly,  and  will  Le  presented  to  the  Com- 
mittee for  final  action.  If  (A)  the  Chairman 
and  Vice  Chairman  cannot  agree,  or  (B) 
either  the  Chairman  or  Vice  Chairman  re- 
quests that  it  be  taken  directly  to  the  Com- 
mittee, then  the  proposed  advisory  opinion 
shall  be  referred  to  the  Committee  for  its 
decision. 

(2)  An  advisory  opinion  shall  be  issued 
only  by  the  affirmative  recorded  vote  of  a 
majority  of  the  members  voting. 

(3)  Each  advisory  opinion  issued  by  the 
Committee  stiall  be  promptly  transmitted 
for  publication  in  the  Congressional  Record 
after  appropriate  deletions  are  made  to 
insure  confidentiality.  The  Committee  may 
at  any  time  revise,  withdraw,  or  elaborate 
on  any  advisory  opinion. 

(e)  Reliance  on  Advisory  Opinions: 

(1)  Any  advisory  opinion  issued  by  the 
Committee  under  Senate  Resolution  338, 
88th  Congress,  as  amended,  and  the  rules 
may  be  relied  upon  by— 

(A)  Any  person  Involved  in  the  specific 
transaction  or  activity  with  respect  to  which 
such  advisory  opinion  is  rendered  if  the  re- 
quest for  such  advisory  opinion  included  a 
complete  and  accurate  statement  of  the  spe- 
cific factual  situation;  and 

(B)  any  person  involved  in  any  specific 
transaction  or  activity  which  is  indistin- 
guishable in  all  its  material  aspects  from 
the  transaction  or  activity  with  respect  to 
which  such  advisory  opinion  is  rendered. 

(2)  Any  person  who  relies  upon  any  provi- 
sion or  finding  of  an  advisory  opinion  in  ac- 


cordance with  the  provisions  of  Senate  Res- 
olution 338.  88th  Congress,  as  amended,  and 
of  the  rules,  and  who  acts  In  good  faith  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  and  findings 
of  such  advisory  opinion  shall  not,  as  a 
result  of  any  such  act,  be  subject  to  any 
sanction  by  the  Senate. 

RULE  12:  PROCEDURES  FOR  INTERPRETATIVE 
RULINGS 

(a)  Basis  for  Interpretative  Rulings: 
Senate  Resolution  338.  88th  Congress,  as 
amended,  authorizes  the  Committee  to  issue 
interpretative  rulings  explaining  and  clari- 
fying the  application  of  any  law,  the  Code 
of  Official  Conduct,  or  any  rule  or  regula- 
tion of  the  Senate  within  its  jurisdiction. 
The  Committee  also  may  issue  such  rulings 
clarifying  or  explaining  any  rule  or  regula- 
tion of  the  Select  Committee  on  Ethics. 

(b)  Request  for  Ruling:  A  request  for  such 
a  ruling  must  be  directed  In  writing  to  the 
Chairman  or  Vice  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee. 

(c)  Adoption  of  Ruling: 

(1)  The  Chairman  and  Vice  Chairman, 
acting  jointly,  shall  issue  a  written  interpre- 
tative ruling  in  response  to  any  such  re- 
quest, unless— 

(A)  they  cannot  agree. 

(B)  it  requires  an  interpretation  of  a  sig- 
nificant question  of  first  impression,  or 

(C)  either  requests  that  it  be  taken  to  the 
Committee,  in  which  event  the  request  shall 
be  directed  to  the  Committee  for  a  ruling. 

(2)  A  ruling  on  any  request  taken  to  the 
Committee  under  subparagraph  (1)  shall  be 
adopted  by  a  majority  of  the  members 
voting  and  the  ruling  shall  then  be  issued 
by  the  Chairman  and  Vice  Chairman. 

(d)  Publication  of  Rulings:  The  Commit- 
tee will  publish  In  the  Congressional 
Record,  after  making  appropriate  deletions 
to  ensure  confidentiality,  any  interpretative 
rulings  issued  under  this  Rule  which  the 
Committee  determines  may  be  of  assistance 
or  guidance  to  other  Members,  officers  or 
employees.  The  Committee  may  at  any  time 
revise,  withdraw,  or  elaborate  on  interpreta- 
tive rulings. 

(e)  reliance  on  Rulings:  Whenever  an  indi- 
vidual can  demonstrate  to  the  Committee's 
satisfaction  that  his  or  her  conduct  was  In 
good  faith  reliance  on  an  interpretative 
ruling  Issued  In  accordance  with  this  Rule, 
the  Committee  will  not  recommend  sanc- 
tions to  the  Senate  as  a  result  of  such  con- 
duct. 

(f )  Rulings  by  Committee  Staff:  The  Com- 
mittee staff  is  not  authorized  to  make  rul- 
ings or  give  advice,  orally  or  In  writing, 
which  binds  the  Committee  in  any  way. 

RULE  13:  PROCEDURES  FOR  COMPLAINTS  INVOLV- 
ING IMPROPER  USE  OF  THE  MAILING  FRANK 

(a)  Authority  to  Receive  Complaints:  The 
Committee  is  directed  by  section  6(b)  of 
Public  Law  93-191  to  receive  and  dispose  of 
complaints  that  a  violation  of  the  use  of  the 
mailing  frank  has  occurred  or  Is  about  to 
occur  by  a  Member  or  officer  of  the  Senate 
or  by  a  surviving  spouse  of  a  Memt>er.  All 
such  complaints  will  l>e  processed  In  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  these  Rules, 
except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (b). 

(b)  Disposition  of  Complaints: 

(1)  The  Committee  may  dispose  of  any 
such  complaint  by  requiring  restitution  of 
the  cost  of  the  mailing  if  it  finds  that  the 
franking  violation  was  the  result  of  a  mis- 
take. 

(2)  Any  complaint  disposed  of  by  restitu- 
tion that  is  made  after  the  Committee  has 
formally  commenced  an  initial  review  or  In- 
vestigation, must  be  summarized,  together 


with  the  disposition,  in  a  notice  promptly 
transmitted  for  publication  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record. 

(3)  If  a  complaint  is  disposed  of  by  restitu- 
tion, the  complainant,  if  any  shall  be  noti- 
fied of  the  disposition  In  writing. 

(c)  Advisory  Opinions  and  Interpretative 
Rulings:  Requests  for  advisory  opinions  or 
Interpretative  rulings  involving  franking 
questions  shall  be  processed  in  accordance 
with  Rules  11  and  12. 

RULE  14:  PROCEDURES  FOR  WAIVERS 

(a)  Authority  for  Waivers:  The  Committee 
Is  authorized  to  grant  a  waiver  under  the 
following  provisions  of  the  Standing  Rules 
of  the  Senate: 

(1)  Section  101(h)  of  the  Ethics  in  Govern- 
ment Act  of  1978.  as  amended,  (Rule 
XXXIV)  relating  to  the  filing  of  financial 
disclosure  reports  by  individuals  who  are  ex- 
pected to  perform  or  who  have  performed 
the  duties  of  their  offices  or  positions  for 
less  than  one  hundred  and  thirty  days  in  a 
calendar  year; 

(2)  Section  102(a)(2)(D)  of  the  Ethics  in 
Government  Act.  as  amended.  (Rule 
XXXIV)  relating  to  the  reporting  of  gifts; 

(3)  Paragraph  1  of  Rule  XXXV  relating  to 
acceptance  of  gifts;  or 

(4)  Paragraph  5  of  Rule  XLI  relating  to 
applicability  of  any  of  the  provisions  of  the 
Code  of  Official  Conduct  to  an  employee  of 
the  Senate  hired  on  a  per  diem  basis. 

(b)  Requests  for  Waivers:  A  request  for  a 
waiver  under  paragraph  (a)  must  be  direct- 
ed to  the  Chairman  or  Vice  Chairman  In 
writing  and  must  specify  the  nature  of  the 
waiver  being  sought  and  explain  in  detail 
the  facts  alleged  to  justify  a  waiver.  In  the 
case  of  a  request  submitted  by  an  employee, 
the  views  of  his  or  her  supervisor  (as  deter- 
mined under  paragraph  11  of  Rule  XXXVII 
of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate)  should 
be  included  with  the  waiver  request. 

(c)  Ruling:  The  Committee  shall  rule  on  a 
waiver  request  by  recorded  vote,  with  a  ma- 
jority of  those  voting  affirming  the  decision. 

(d)  Availability  of  Waiver  Determinations: 
A  brief  description  of  any  waiver  granted  by 
the  Committee,  with  appropriate  deletions 
to  ensure  confidentiality,  shall  be  made 
available  for  review  upon  request  In  the 
Committee  office.  Waivers  granted  by  the 
Committee  pursuant  to  the  Ethics  in  Gov- 
ernment Act  of  1978.  as  amended,  may  only 
be  granted  pursuant  to  a  publicly  available 
request  as  required  by  the  Act. 

RULE  is:  DEFINITION  OF  "OFFICER  OR 
EMPLOYEE" 

(a)  As  used  In  the  applicable  resolutions 
and  in  these  rules  and  procedures,  the  term 
"officer  or  employee  of  the  Senate"  means: 

( 1 )  An  elected  officer  of  the  Senate  who  is 
not  a  Member  of  the  Senate: 

(2)  An  employee  of  the  Senate,  any  com- 
mittee or  subcommittee  of  the  Senate,  or 
any  Member  of  the  Senate; 

(3)  The  Legislative  Counsel  of  the  Senate 
or  any  employee  of  his  office; 

(4)  An  Official  Reporter  of  Debates  of  the 
Senate  and  any  person  employed  by  the  Of- 
ficial Reporters  of  Detmtes  of  the  Senate  in 
connection  with  the  performance  of  their 
official  duties: 

(5)  A  member  of  the  capltol  Police  force 
whose  compensation  is  disbursed  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Senate: 

(6)  An  employee  of  the  Vice  President,  if 
such  employee's  compensation  is  disbursed 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate: 

(7)  An  employee  of  a  Joint  committee  of 
the  Congress  whose  compensation  Is  dis- 
bursed by  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate: 
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(•)  An  officer  or  emidoyee  of  any  depart- 
BMBt  tK  ■seney  of  the  Federal  Govemment 
whose  mtmVuiM  are  beinc  utilized  on  a  full- 
ttme  and  eonUnuinc  ba^a  by  a  Member,  of- 
ilaart  emplojiM^  or  oocmnlttee  of  the  Senate 
In  aooordance  with  Rule  XLIO)  of  the 
g».~«K.j  Rulea  of  tke  Senate:  and 

(9)  Any  other  individual  whose  fuU-Ume 
auilu*  are  utilised  for  more  than  ninety 
daya  In  a  mlTi^lr'  year  by  a  Member,  offi- 
cer, emirioyee.  or  committee  of  the  Senate 
In  the  conduct  of  official  duties  in  accord- 
ance with  Rule  ZU(4)  of  the  Standing 
R«dea  of  the  Senate. 

auu  IK.  oomnTTKB  statt 

(a)  Oonmittee  Policy: 

(1)  The  ataff  ia  to  be  assembled  and  re- 
tafaied  aa  a  permanent,  professional,  nonpar- 
tiaan  staff. 

(2)  bch  member  of  the  staff  shall  be  pro- 
ffwfrup'  and  demonstrably  qualified  for  the 
position  for  which  he  or  she  is  hired. 

(3)  The  staff  aa  a  whole  and  each  member 
of  the  staff  shall  perform  all  official  duties 
In  a  nonpartisan  mannq-. 

(4)  No  member  of  the  staff  shall  engage  in 
any  partisan  political  activity  directly  af- 
fectins  any  congressional  or  presidential 
election. 

(5)  No  member  of  the  staff  or  outside 
counsel  may  accept  public  speaUng  engage- 
ments or  write  for  publication  on  any  sub- 
ject that  is  in  any  way  related  to  his  or  her 
employment  or  duties  with  the  Committee 
wtthoiit  specific  advance  permission  from 
the  Chairman  and  Vice  Chairman. 

(8)  No  member  of  the  staff  may  make 
publk,  without  Committee  approval,  any 
Committee  Sensitive  or  classified  informa- 
tion, documents,  or  other  material  obtained 
durinc  the  course  of  his  or  her  employment 
with  the  CMnmittee. 

(b)  Appointaient  of  Staff: 

(1)  Tlie  appointment  of  all  staff  members 
Shan  be  approved  by  the  Chairman  and  Vice 
Chairman,  actinc  Jointly. 

(2)  The  Committee  may  determine  by  ma- 
jority vote  that  it  is  necessary  to  retain  staff 
monbers.  Including  a  staff  recommended  by 
a  veclal  counsel,  for  the  purpose  of  a  par- 
ticular Initial  review,  investigation,  or  other 
proceeding.  Suc^  staff  shall  be  retained 
only  for  the  duration  of  that  particular  un- 
dertaking. 

(3)  Tl)e  CcHnmlttee  is  authorized  to  retain 
and  compensate  counsel  not  employed  by 
the  Senate  (or  by  any  department  or  agency 
of  the  Executive  Branch  of  the  Govem- 
ment) whenever  the  Committee  determines 
that  the  retention  of  outside  counsel  if  nec- 
eaaary  or  appropriate  for  any  action  regard- 
ing any  complaint  or  allegation,  initial 
review,  investigation,  or  other  proceeding, 
which  In  the  determination  of  the  Commit- 
tee, is  more  appropriately  conducted  by 
counsel  not  employed  by  the  Oovemment  of 
the  United  States  as  a  regular  employee. 
The  Committee  shall  retain  and  compensate 
outside  counsel  to  conduct  any  investigation 
undertaken  after  an  initial  review  of  a 
sworn  complaint,  unless  the  Committee  de- 
termines that  the  use  of  outside  counsel  is 
not  appropriate  in  the  particular  case. 

(c)  Dismissal  of  Staff:  A  staff  member 
may  not  be  removed  for  partisan,  political 
reasons,  or  merely  as  a  consequence  of  the 
ratatton  of  the  Committee  membership. 
The  Chairman  and  Vice  Chairman,  acting 
Jotaitly.  aball  approve  the  dismissal  of  any 
staff  member. 

(d>  Staff  Works  for  Committee  as  Whole: 

All  staff  employed  by  the  Committee  or 

■housed  in  Committee  offices  shall  work  for 

the  Committee  as  a  whole,  under  the  gener- 


al direction  of  the  Chairman  and  Vice 
Chairman,  and  the  immediate  direction  of 
the  staff  director  or  outside  counsel. 

(e)  Notice  of  Summons  to  Testify:  Each 
member  of  the  Conunittee  staff  shall  imme- 
diately notify  the  Committee  in  the  event 
that  he  or  she  is  called  upon  by  a  properly 
constituted  authority  to  testify  or  provide 
confidential  information  obtained  as  a 
resBlt  of  and  during  his  or  her  employment 
with  the  Committee. 

RI7LK  it:  chakges  ir  supplementart 

PROCEDUHAI.  RULES 

(a)  Adoption  of  Changes  in  Supplementa- 
ry Rules:  The  Rules  of  the  Committee, 
Other  than  rules  established  by  statute,  or 
by  the  Standing  Rules  and  Standing  Orders 
of  the  Senate,  may  be  modified,  amended, 
or  suspended  at  any  time,  pursuant  to  a  ma- 
jority vote  of  the  entire  membership  taken 
at  a  meeting  called  with  due  notice  when 
prior  written  notice  of  the  proposed  change 
has  been  provided  each  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee. 

(b)  Publication:  Any  amendments  adopted 
to  the  Rules  of  the  Committee  shall  be  pub- 
lished In  the  CoNGRESsioNAi.  Record  not 
later  than  thirty  days  after  adoption.* 


NOTICE  OF  DETERMINATION  BY 
THE  SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON 
ETHICS 

•  Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  it  is  re- 
qutred  by  paragraph  4  of  rule  35  that  I 
plaice  in  the  Congressional  Record 
notices  of  Senate  employees  who  par- 
ticipate in  programs,  the  principal  ob- 
jective of  which  is  educational,  spon- 
sored by  a  foreign  govemment  or  a 
foreign  educational  or  charitable  orga- 
nization involving  travel  to  a  foreign 
country  paid  for  by  that  foreign  gov- 
emment or  organization. 

The  select  committee  has  received  a 
request  for  a  determination  under  rule 
35,  for  Mr.  Era  E.  "Gene"  Callahan,  a 
member  of  the  staff  of  Senator  Alan 
J.  Dixon,  to  participate  in  a  program 
in  Taiwan,  Hong  Kong,  and  Shanghai, 
Peoples  Republic  of  China,  sponsored 
by  the  National  Association  of  Indus- 
try and  Commerce  of  the  Republic  of 
China,  from  January  6  through  17, 
1987. 

The  committee  has  determined  that 
participation  by  Mr.  Callahan  in  the 
program  In  Taiwan,  Hong  Kong,  and 
Shanghai,  Peoples  Republic  of  China, 
at  the  expense  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Industry  and  Commerce  of 
the  Republic  of  China,  was  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  Senate  and  the  United 
SUtes.* 


L  LOUIS  C.  HINER,  JR. 
r.  QUAYLE.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
my  sad  duty  to  report  to  the  Senate  on 
the  passing  of  one  of  Indiana's  favor- 
ite sons,  the  long-time  Washington 
bureau  chief  for  the  Indianapolis 
News,  Louis  C.  Hiner,  Jr.,  who  died  on 
February  7  at  the  age  of  67. 

Bom  in  Astoria.  OR,  Lou  Hiner  grew 
up  in  Indiana,  where  his  father  was 
editor  and  publisher  of  the  Rushville 
Republican.  After  a  year  at  Indiana 


Unlvertfty,  where  he  worked  on  the 
Indians  Daily  Student.  Lou  left  to  Join 
the  U.S.  Air  Force  as  a  pilot  Instructor 
during  World  War  II.  He  later  re- 
turned to  Indiana  University  for  an- 
other year,  intending  to  pursue  a 
career  in  medicine.  But  that  noblest  of 
professfons.  Journalism,  won  out,  and 
Lou  went  on  to  become  city  editor  of 
the  RuBhville  Republican  and  editor 
of  the  Martinsville  Reporter  before 
joining  the  News'  staff  as  a  Statehouse 
reporter  in  1947. 

Lou  was  assigned  to  head  the  News' 
Washington  bureau  following  the  elec- 
tion of  President  Elsenhower  in  1952. 
Lou  served  in  that  capacity  until  his 
untimely  death,  and  during  his  26-year 
tenure  here,  Lou  was  also  the  corre- 
spondent for  two  other  properties  of 
Central  Newspapers,  the  Muncie 
Evening  Press  and  the  Phoenix  Ga- 
zette. 

Mr.  president,  Lou  Hiner  was  a  most 
distinguished  journalist — a  graceful 
writer  and  an  astute  and  experienced 
observer  of  events  in  both  Indiana  and 
Washinerton.  Lou  had  a  particular  flair 
for  reporting  the  human  interest  side 
of  news  stories.  He  was  intensely  inter- 
ested ia  giving  his  readers  more  than 
what  happened.  He  gave  them  his 
keen  analytical  insights  into  why 
things  happened. 

In  Lou  Hiner,  America  and  Indiana 
have  lost  a  reporter's  reporter,  a  patri- 
ot, a  gentleman  and  a  friend.  I  know 
that  hit  many  friends  and  admirers  in 
Washington  and  across  the  Hoosier 
State  will  miss  him  and  join  me  in  of- 
fering heartfelt  condolences  to  Lou's 
wife.  Phyllis,  to  their  two  sons,  Greg- 
ory and  Bradley,  and  to  Lou's  daugh- 
ter by  a  previous  marriage,  Mrs.  Caro- 
lyn Coons  of  Chicago. 

Joining  me  in  this  tribute  to  Lou 
Hiner  today  is  Indiana's  senior  Sena- 
tor, Richard  G.  Lugar. 

At  the  conclusion  of  his  remarks,  I 
ask  that  there  appear  in  the  Record 
the  February  9,  1987,  Indianapolis 
News  editorial.  "Louis  Hiner  Jr.."  and 
the  text  of  the  eulogy  delivered  at 
Lou's  February  10  funeral  by  his  long- 
time friend,  colleague,  and  competitor, 
Benjamin  R.  Cole,  who  was  the  Wash- 
ington bureau  chief  for  the  Indianapo- 
lis Staj  for  37  years  until  his  retire- 
ment last  July  31. 

•  Mr.  tUGAR.  Mr.  President,  with 
heavy  heart.  Senator  Quayle  and  I 
report  the  sad  loss  of  Louis  C.  Hiner, 
Washington  bureau  chief  of  the  Indi- 
anapolis News  and  a  legend  of  the 
Washington  press  corp. 

Lou  Biner  was  a  standard  bearer  for 
the  causes  of  journalistic  integrity  and 
human  honesty.  For  more  than  40 
years,  he  served  the  citizens  of  Indi- 
ana, reporting  first  on  the  intricacies 
of  Indiana  politics  at  the  statehouse, 
and  then  here  in  Washington  where 
he  established  a  record  for  good  Judg- 
ment and  accurate  reportage.  He  was  a 


servant  of  the  people  of  Indiana  as 
surely  as  any  elected  officer  during  his 
long  tenure. 

Lou  came  to  Washington  during  the 
Eisenhower  administration.  It  was  an 
era  in  which  our  Nation  was  on  the 
brink  of  historic  change.  After  World 
War  II,  the  United  States  took  a  role 
as  protector  of  freedom  in  the  world 
and  our  Govemment  grappled  with 
this  more  complex  world.  The  journal- 
istic world  too,  was  in  that  same  state 
of  evolution.  Lou  dutifully  reported  on 
many  turbulent  events  of  the  past  35 
years  in  Washington  and  was  an  intre- 
gal  part  of  that  evolution.  His  example 
teaches  us  simply  that  a  good  reporter 
has  a  serious  responsibility:  to  uphold 
the  virtues  of  truth  and  fairness  above 
all  else. 

Lou  has  been  a  loyal  and  trusted 
friend.  Please  join  Senator  Quayle 
and  me  in  offering  condolences  to 
Lou's  family  and  friends,  and  share 
with  us  his  treasured  memory. 

The  material  follows: 
tProm  the  Indianapolis  News.  Feb.  9.  1987] 
LiODis  Hiner.  Jr. 

[Note.— In  the  newspaper  business  there 
is  no  higher  calling  than  being  a  good  re- 
porter.—EMgene  C.  Pulliam] 

The  man  who  ir»splred  this  statement 
could  have  been  Louis  Chase  Hiner  Jr.,  who 
was  a  repOTter  for  The  News  for  40  years. 

For  34  of  those  eventful  years  he  held 
what  most  reporters  would  call  the  most 
coveted  desk  on  the  staff,  chief  Washington 
correspondent. 

He  worked  last  Friday  sis  usual,  submit- 
ting his  regular  column  for  Saturday  publi- 
cation. He  died  Friday  night  in  his  sleep.  An 
appropriate  sidelight  on  that  Saturday 
column  was  that  it  was  not  submitted  to  the 
usual  cuts  in  order  to  fit  the  space,  as  most 
columns  are.  His  editor  decided  that  it  was 
so  good  that  it  should  run  exactly  as  it  came 
in  over  the  wire. 

Mr.  Hiner's  career  was  rich  and  varied.  He 
served  his  journalistic  apprenticeship  at 
The  Rushville  Republican  and  The  Martins- 
ville Reporter  before  going  to  work  at  The 
News  in  1947. 

He  covered  state  government  as  his  first 
assignment,  where  he  demonstrated  unusual 
talent  as  an  interpreter  of  the  Indiana  polit- 
ical scene. 

He  received  his  first  national  assignment 
in  1948  when  he  covered  the  presidential 
campaign.  His  front  page  bylines  were  fre- 
quent, and  his  copy  sparkled  with  imagery 
and  human  interest. 

He  was  the  logical  choice  to  represent  The 
News  in  Washington  when  a  vacancy  oc- 
curred in  the  bureau  in  1953.  His  Job  was  to 
focus  on  the  Washington  political  delega- 
tion from  Indiana  and  to  report  the  back- 
ground and  human  interest  stories. 

His  byline  continued  to  be  followed  by 
News  readers,  and  his  political  coverage 
always  offered  that  special  "Indiana  angle." 

He  became  "Lou"  to  presidents,  cabinet 
members,  senators,  representatives  and 
many  of  the  influentials  in  Washington. 
Always  unflappable,  he  was  not  overawed 
by  the  great  and  near-great;  he  sought  out 
the  stories  where  they  were  and  reported 
them  with  grace  and  clarity. 

The  present  publisher  of  The  News, 
Eugene  S.  Pulliam.  a  former  managing 
editor  of  The  News,  said  that  Mr.  Hiner  was 


one  of  the  most  talented  and  aggressive  re- 
porters he  had  ever  known. 

Beyond  his  professional  competence,  Mr. 
Hiner  was  an  affable,  worthy  and  resp>ected 
fellow  worker  in  the  journalistic  vineyard. 

At  conventions  and  political  gatherings, 
where  the  pressure  was  often  almost  un- 
bearable, he  was  even  tempered  with  his  col- 
leagues and  even  handed  with  sensitive  po- 
litical issues. 

Today,  the  governmental  leaders  he  wrote 
about  during  his  remarkable  40-year  career 
are  writing  and  speaking  about  him— all 
with  affection  and  admiration. 

But  the  highest  tribute— and  the  one  he 
would  be  proudest  of— has  come  from  one  of 
his  fellow  reporters  who  knew  him  from  the 
first  day  he  joined  The  News  staff:  "Lou  was 
a  pro." 

Bem  Cole's  Remarks  at  Funeral  or  Louis 
C.  Hiner 

Father  Bonner.  Phyllis.  Carolyn,  Greg. 
Bradley,  friends  and  colleagues  of  Louis 
Hiner: 

Let  us  join  together  this  day  in  a  celebra- 
tion of  the  life  of  a  good  man.  a  true  and 
loving  husband  and  father,  a  faithful  friend, 
a  patriotic  citizen,  and  a  gifted  and  dedicat- 
ed journalist. 

The  first  time  I  ever  saw  Lou  Hiner  was  a 
day  in  1947  when  he  came  to  the  Statehouse 
pressroom  in  Indianapolis  with  Ed  Ziegner 
of  the  Indianapolis  News.  I  shall  always  re- 
member my  first  impression  of  that  tall, 
reed-slender,  red-haired,  grinning  young 
man.  He  was.  I  thought,  the  friendliest 
human  being  I  had  ever  met.  Lou  was  28 
and  I  was  31.  Can  you  believe  anybody  was 
ever  that  young? 

Lou  had  been  in  the  Army  Air  Corps 
during  the  war,  flying  four-engine  bombers 
and  training  other  young  men  in  that  dan- 
gerous adventure.  He  had  been  a  basketball 
star  at  Rushville  High  School,  which  had 
one  of  the  best  teams  in  a  state  noted,  or,  I 
should  say,  notorious  for  its  basketball  hys- 
teria. 

He  had  also  played  on  the  Indiana  Univer- 
sity basketball  team  during  his  college 
years.  He  was  a  superbly  coordinated  indi- 
vidual, the  key,  no  doubt,  to  his  skill  as  an 
aviator. 

I  learned  that,  in  addition  to  being  friend- 
ly, Lou  could  be  a  fierce  journalistic  compet- 
itor. Our  papers  were  bitter  rivals  in  those 
days  and  we  were  hot  blooded  participants 
in  that  feud,  one  of  the  last  great  newspaper 
battles  of  an  era  that  is  no  more. 

Learning  to  respect  one's  competitor  Is  the 
lieginning  of  journalistic  wisdom,  and  I 
assure  you  Lou  earned  my  profound  respect. 
The  victory,  they  told  us,  belonged  to  the 
swift,  and  we  ran  our  legs  off  for  The  Star 
and  the  News. 

Then,  suddenly,  I  was  transferred  to 
Washington  in  1949.  The  News  and  The 
Star  were  merged  Into  a  single  publishing 
company,  rivals  now  under  a  single  roof. 

Lou  Hiner  was  the  logical  selection  to 
come  to  Washington  in  1953  as  my  competi- 
tor and  colleague.  He  arrived  in  January, 
1953,  in  an  old  Dodge  sedan  with  a  leaky 
main  bearing. 

Later  that  year,  Lou  brought  Phyllis  and 
little  Greg  from  Indianapolis  to  their  first 
home  in  Falls  Church. 

The  experiences  Lou  and  I  shared  in  the 
following  34  years  are  beyond  my  powers  to 
describe  and  far  removed  from  your  creduli- 
ty. We  had,  together,  successes  and  failures: 
we  had  elation  and  disappointments.  We 
worked  together,  and  competed,  in  a  little 
office,  20  feet  by  20  feet,  where  privacy  was 


nonexistent.  (If  I  were  to  say  there  were 
never  tensions  between  us,  I  should  speak 

an  untruth.) 

Have  you  ever  been  in  the  situation  of  lis- 
tening while  your  competitor  phones  in  an 
exclusive  story  that  you  are  powerless  to 
match  and  honor-bound  not  to  steal?  We 
went  through  that  ordeal  almost  daily. 

Over  those  34  years,  our  families  grew.  We 
each  had  our  share  of  mortgages  and  mea- 
sles, disasters  large  and  small,  we  had  our 
individual  joys  and  sorrows. 

We  lived  side  by  side  in  our  tiny  bureau 
and  learned  to  know  each  other  as  few  men 
ever  become  acquainted.  We  used  to  laugh 
at  the  uncanny  way  we  would  often  say  the 
same  thing  at  the  same  time. 

Day  by  day.  I  knew  his  life  story:  How  he 
loved  his  home  and  family,  how  proud  he 
was  of  the  achievements  of  his  children: 
how  overjoyed  he  was  with  being  a  grandfa- 
ther. I  understood  his  self  image,  his  aspira- 
tions—both those  attained  and  those  that 
slipped  away.  I  learned  about  his  youth, 
about  the  tragedy  of  losing  his  mother 
when  he  was  still  a  teenager.  I  was  witness 
to  his  frustrations  and  elation. 

And  out  of  all  this,  I  grew  to  know  a  com- 
plex and  absorbingly  interesting  man. 

Now  he  is  gone,  carrying  away  with  him 
knowledge  and  exr>erience  that  The  Indian- 
apolis News  can  never  replace;  and  we  have 
lost  a  friend. 

God  gives  us  the  gift  of  life  on  this  earth, 
and  it  is  our  duty  to  make  that  life  worth 
dying  for.  Lou  did  that. 

It  is  Gods  mysterious  way  that  the  price 
of  human  love  is  human  sorrow.  We  pay 
that  price:  but,  indeed,  we  must  also  rejoice 
to  have  shared  life  with  Louis  Hiner. 

"Behold  how  good  and  pleasant  it  is  when 
brothers  dwell  (together)  in  unity. 

"It  is  like  the  precious  oil  upon  the  head, 
running  down  upon  the  beard,  upon  the 
beard  of  Aaron,  running  down  the  collar  of 
his  robes! 

"It  is  like  the  dew  of  Hermon.  which  falls 
on  the  mountains  of  Zion! 

"For  there  the  Lord  has  commanded  the 
blessing,  life  for  evermore."* 


WISCONSIN  SCIENCE  STUDENTS 
HONORED  IN  TALENT  SEARCH 

•  Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  the 
American  public  education  system  was 
shaken  to  its  foimdation  upon  the  re- 
lease of  "A  Nation  of  Risk,"  the  report 
by  the  National  Commission  on  Excel- 
lence in  Education.  It  warned  of  a  pro- 
nounced decline  in  the  quality  of  edu- 
cation, especially  in  the  areas  of  math 
and  science. 

Educational  institutions  reacted 
with  unanimous  alarm,  but  perhaps 
nowhere  was  the  outcry  stronger  than 
in  Wisconsin.  Wisconsin  long  has 
prided  itself  on  the  fine  reputation  of 
its  public  education  system  and  the  ex- 
cellence of  the  students  that  system 
produces.  Because  anything  less  than 
excellence  cannot  be  tolerated,  a  na- 
tional effort  was  launched  to  improve 
students'  math  and  science  abilities. 

Wisconsin's  young  people  are  com- 
mitted; committed  to  themsehres,  to 
their  families  and  friends,  to  their 
schools  and  communities,  and  to  their 
country. 
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Mr.  neddeBt.  th»t  commitment  has 
paid  off  In  WiaooDsln  and  been  echoed 
throughout  the  country.  The  pursuit 
of  greater  knowledge  in  the  fields  of 
math  and  adoioe  now  Is  showing  tan- 
gible results. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  that  five  high 
■ehool  Mulors  in  Wisconsin  have  won 
honors  in  the  Sdenee  Service's  annual 
sdeace  talent  search.  EUsabeth  Bar- 
clay. Henry  Chang,  and  Laura  Horo- 
wtts.  all  from  James  Madison  Memori- 
al Hi^  SiAiool;  Kevin  Kramer  from 
Bnxdcfleid  Central  High  School:  and 
Tien  Nguyen  from  Milwaukee  Trade 
and  Technical  High  School  have  every 
reason  to  be  proud.  They  are  living 
proof  that  high  quality  scientific 
thought  is  once  again  taking  place  in 
America. 

These  students  have  done  thought- 
ful analyses  en  topics  such  as  the 
"Morphometric  Study  of  Green  Alga- 
Coleochaete."  "Mapping  of  the  Repli- 
cation Mutations  of  High  Copy 
Number  Flasmid  Mutants,"  "Effects  of 
Cydomorin  on  T  Cel  Immunity." 
"The  Deviation  from  Beer's  Law,"  and 
"St^^ty  Studies  on  the  Restriction 
Endonudease  PstI,"  respectively.  This 
is  ■m»«ing  I  have  trouble  even  pro- 
nouncing s<»ne  of  these  topics.  These 
students  are  to  be  commended. 

EUaibeth,  Henry.  Laura,  Kevin,  and 
Tien  have  done  a  wonderful  job.  Now 
it  is  our  responsibility  to  further  im- 
prove our  educational  sjrstem  and  see 
that  their  children  have  a  chance  to 
do  the  same.* 


comyare  to  the  worst  that  the  Nazi's  used  In 
Germany. 

Wkat  are  we  doing  and  what  will  we  do  to 
help  these  freedom  fighters? 
Respectfully  yours, 

HMWY  GROSSlfAN, 

St  LouU,  MO. 

Daut  Senator  Hukphrey:  My  husband 
and  I  want  you  to  know  that  we  are  both  ap- 
pallfld  at  the  accounts  of  Soviet  atrocities  on 
the  Afghanistan  people  which  we  have  read 
about  in  The  Reader's  Digest  and  have  seen 
on  CBS  news. 

How  can  we  as  a  nation  stand  by  and  let 
the  Soviets  get  away  with  this?  The  news 
spends  so  much  time  on  South  Africa  and 
leavts  out  a  situation,  in  our  opinion,  so 
mucli  worse-the  complete  annihilation  of  a 
peojfle. 

W*  ask  that  you  lobby  for  more  and 
quicker  aid  to  the  Freedom  Fighters  in  Af- 
ghanistan as  well  as  a  world  wide  campaign 
of  public  opinion  pressure  on  the  Soviets  to 
get  out  of  Afghanistan. 
Thank  you, 

1  James  and  Gloria  Davidson, 

Hannibal,  MO.m 
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ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT 
UNTIL  10  A.M.  ON  FRIDAY. 
MARCH  6.  1987 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today,  it 
stand  in  adjoununent  until  the  hour 
of  10  a.m.  on  Friday  next. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDERS  FOR 


AFGHANISTAN:  LETTERS  FROM 
THE  STATE  OF  MISSOURI 

•  tSi.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
last  December  the  brutal  Soviet  occu- 
pation of  Afghanistan  entered  its 
eighth  year.  The  horrible  condition  of 
human  rights  in  Afghanistan  was  re- 
cently described  in  a  United  Nations 
report  as:  "A  situation  approaching 
genocide." 

As  chalnnan  of  the  congressional 
task  force  on  Afghanistan,  I  have  re- 
ceived thousands  of  letters  from  Amer- 
icans across  the  Nation  who  are  out- 
raged at  the  soiseless  atrocities  being 
OHnmltted  today  in  Afghanistan. 
Many  of  these  letters  are  from  Ameri- 
cans who  are  shocked  at  this  Nation's 
relative  silence  about  the  genocide 
taking  place  in  Afghanistan. 

In  the  weeks  and  months  ahead,  I 
plan  to  share  some  of  these  letters 
with  my  coUeagues.  I  will  insert  into 
the  Rbcosd  two  letters  each  day  from 
various  States  in  the  Nation.  Today.  I 
submit  two  letters  from  the  State  of 
Missouri. 

Dbak  SBiATOa  Humphkxt:  The  Soviet  in- 
vasioD  of  AfBbaolstan  has  been  going  on 
since  van%.  What  has  the  United  SUtes  done 
to  help  tbew  people? 

TheM  couraceouB.  gallant,  and  fearless 
people  are  encaged  in  a  war  against  Soviet 
occupation  that  reaorta  to  raw  terror  as  a 
mode  of  military  operation.  These  atrocities 
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waiver  or  CALL  or  calendar  under  rule  VIII 

Kfr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  call  of  the 
calendar  under  rule  VIII  be  waived  on 
Friday  next. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

RESOLUTIONS  OVER  UNDER  THE  RULE 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  no  resolution 
over  under  the  rule  come  over  on 
Friday. 

Ttie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

OROBR  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  CERTAIN  SENATORS 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  after  the  two 
leaders  have  been  recognized  under 
the  standing  order,  the  following  Sen- 
ators be  recognized,  for  not  to  exceed 
5  minutes  each,  on  Friday  next: 
Messrs.  Proxmire,  Armstrong, 
Hetlin,  Hecht,  Heinz,  Levin.  Sasser. 
and  Baucus. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

ORDER  FOR  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  after  the  rec- 
ognition of  the  Senators  under  the 
orders  previously  entered  for  Friday, 
there  be  a  period  for  the  transaction 
of  routine  morning  business,  not  to 
exceed  30  minutes,  and  that  Senators 


be  permitted  to  speak  therein  for  not 
to  exceed  5  minutes  each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objettion.  it  Is  so  ordered. 


APPOINTMENT  BY  THE 
PI^^IDENT  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair,  on  behalf  of  the  President  pro 
tempore,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  94- 
118.  reappoints  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  [Mr.  Matsunaga]  to  the  Japan- 
United  States  PViendship  Commission. 

The  Ctiair.  on  behalf  of  the  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore,  piu^uant  to  PuUic 
Law  99-498,  appoints  the  following  in- 
dividuals to  the  Advisory  Commission 
on  Studient  Financial  Assistance:  Dr. 
Raymond  M.  Burse,  of  Kentucky, 
Dr.  Jim  Flippin,  of  Mississippi. 


and 


APPOINTMENTS  BY  THE 
MAJORITY  LEADER 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair,  on  behalf  of  the  majority 
leader,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  99-603, 
aruiounoes  the  appointment  of  the  fol- 
lowing individuals  to  the  Commission 
for  the  Study  of  International  Migra- 
tion and  Cooperative  Economic  Devel- 
opment: Representative  John  W. 
Bryant,  of  Texas:  Mr.  Dale  deHaan,  of 
New  York:  and  Senator  Art  Torres, 
California  State  Senate. 


TO 
AND 


ACTIONS      WITH      RESPECT 
BILLa        RESOLUTIONS. 
STATEMENTS 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  Senators  may 
have  until  the  hour  of  7  pjn.  today  to 
introduce  bills,  resolutions,  and  state- 
ments into  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES 
TO  TIVKE  CERTAIN  ACTION  ON 
WEDNESDAY  AND  THURSDAY 
NEXT 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  committees 
may  have  between  the  hours  of  10 
a.m.  and  3  p.m.  on  tomorrow  and  again 
on  Thursday  in  which  to  report  bills, 
resolutions,  and  nominations  and  to 
submit  tommittee  reports. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


IN 


PLACEMENT  OF  PROGRAM 
RECORD 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  may  I  ask 
the  Chldr.  has  an  order  been  entered 
that  throughout  the  100th  Congress 
the  daQy  statement  of  the  program 
appear  In  the  Record  just  prior  to  the 
motion  to  adjoiu-n  or  recess? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
is  no  such  order  to  that  effect. 


Mr.  BYRD.  Will  the  distinguished 
assistant  Republican  leader  have  any 
objection  to  such  program's  appearing 
daily  just  prior  to  the  motion  to  ad- 
journ or  recess? 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Just  as  a  format? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Yes. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  No.  There  will  be  no 
objection  to  that.  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Does  the  distinguished 
assistant  Republican  leader  have  any 
further  business  he  would  like  to 
transact  today? 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  majority  leader  for  tiis  cour- 
tesy. I  have  no  further  business  that 
requires  attention  on  this  side.  I  thank 
him  for  his  usual  courtesies  to  me. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
my  able  and  distinguished  friend. 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  on 
Friday,  the  Senate  will  meet  at  the 
hour  of  10  a.m. 

After  the  two  leaders  have  been  rec- 
ognized under  the  standing  order,  the 
following  Senators  will  be  recognized, 
each  for  not  to  exceed  5  minutes: 
Messrs.  Proxmire.  Armstrong. 
Hetlin.  Hecht.  Heinz.  Levin.  Sasser, 
and  Baucus;  after  which  there  will  be 
a  period  for  the  transaction  of  morn- 
ing business,  not  to  exceed  30  minutes, 
and  Senators  will  be  permitted  to 
speak  therein  for  not  to  exceed  5  min- 
utes each. 

I  do  not  anticipate  any  roUcall  votes 
on  Friday.  I  hope  that  legislation  can 
be  cleared  for  action  by  then  for 
action  by  luianimous  consent.  And  it 
will  be  my  intention  on  Friday  to  go 
over  until  next  Tuesday  so  that  the 
Senate  will  not  be  in  on  Monday.  This 
will  give  committees  the  opportunity 
to  meet  and  to  report  nominations  and 
measures  to  the  calendar. 

I  hope  that  they  will  continue  at 
their  good  pace  in  conducting  meet- 
ings. Hopefully,  before  many  days 
there  will  be  measures  on  the  calendar 
and  the  Senate  can  proceed  to  its  cal- 
endar business. 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  10  A.M. 
FRIDAY  MARCH  6,  1987 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  if  there 
be  no  further  business  to  come  before 
the  Senate,  I  move,  in  accordance  with 
the  order  previously  entered,  that  the 
Senate  stand  in  adjournment  until  the 
hour  of  10  a.m.  on  Friday  next. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  at 
6:09  p.m.  the  Senate  adjourned  until 
Friday.  March  6,  1987.  at  10  a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by 
the  Senate  March  3.  1987: 


Department  or  State 

Daryl  Arnold,  of  California,  to  be  Ambas- 
sador Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of 
the  United  States  of  America  to  the  Repub- 
lic of  Singapore. 

Robert  H.  Pelletreau,  Jr.,  of  Connecticut, 
a  career  member  of  the  Senior  Foreign  Serv- 
ice, class  of  minister-counselor,  to  be  Ambas- 
sador Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of 
the  United  States  of  America  to  the  Repub- 
lic of  Tunisia. 

The  Judiciary 

Roger  B.  Andewelt,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, to  be  a  judge  of  the  U.S.  Claims 
Court  for  the  term  of  15  years,  vice  Thomas 
J.  Lydon,  term  expired. 

Joseph  P.  Stadtmueller,  of  Wisconsin,  to 
be  U.S.  district  judge  for  the  eastern  district 
of  Wisconsin,  vice  John  W.  Reynolds,  re- 
tired. 

Department  of  Justice 

Earl  L.  Rife,  of  Ohio,  to  be  U.S.  Marshal 
for  the  northern  district  of  Ohio  for  the 
term  of  4  years  (reappointment). 

William  J.  Jonas,  Jr.,  of  Texas,  to  be  U.S. 
Marshal  for  the  western  district  of  Texas 
for  the  term  of  4  years  (reappointment). 
Executive  Office  of  the  President 

Midge  Decter,  of  New  York,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Advisory  Board  for  Radio 
Broadcasting  to  Cuba  for  a  term  expiring 
October  27, 1989  (reappointment). 

National  Council  on  the  Handicapped 

Sandra  Swift  Parrino.  of  New  York,  to  be 
a  member  of  the  National  Council  on  the 
Handicapped  for  a  term  expiring  September 
17,  1989  (reappointment). 

Alvis  Kent  Waldrep,  Jr..  of  Texas,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  National  Council  on  the 
Handicapped  for  a  term  expiring  September 
17,  1989  (reappointment). 
National  Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  the 
Humanities 

Jean  Vaughan  Smith,  of  California,  to  be 
a  member  of  the  National  Council  on  the 
Humanities  for  the  remainder  of  the  term 
expiring  January  26,  1990.  vice  Helen  Marie 
Taylor. 

Paul  J.  Olscamp,  of  Ohio,  to  be  a  member 
of  the  National  Council  on  the  Humanities 
for  a  term  expiring  January  26,  1992,  vice 
Anita  Silvers,  term  expired. 

Anne  Paolucci,  of  New  York,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  National  Council  on  the  Hu- 
manities for  a  term  expiring  January  26. 
1992,  vice  Frances  Dodson  Rhome,  term  ex- 
pired. 

Charles  A.  Moser,  of  Virginia,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  National  Council  on  the  Hu- 
manities for  a  term  expiring  January  26, 
1992,  vice  Samuel  DuBois  Cook,  term  ex- 
pired. 

John  Shelton  Reed,  Jr.,  of  North  Caroli- 
na, to  be  a  member  of  the  National  Council 
on  the  Humanities  for  a  term  expiring  Janu- 
ary 26,  1992,  vice  Louise  Ano  Nuevo  Kerr, 
term  expired. 

In  the  Coast  Guard 
The  following  officers  of  the  U.S.  Coast 
Guard  for  appointment  to  the  grade  of  rear 
admiral: 
William  F.  Merlin. 
Arnold  B.  Beran. 
Peter  J.  Rots. 

In  the  Army 
The  following-named  officer  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
section  601,  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of 
importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  title  10,  United  SUtes 
Code,  section  601: 


Tto  be  General 


Gen.  John  R.  Galvln,  OOS-28-5597,  UJS. 

Army. 

In  the  Navy 

The  following-named  commanders  of 
the  Reserve  of  the  U.S.  Navy  for  per- 
manent promotion  to  the  grade  of  cap- 
tain in  the  line  In  the  competitive  cat- 
egory as  indicated,  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  section  5912: 

Unrestricted  line  offic:ers 
Ackermann,  Roy  August 
Albi,  Lynn 
Ale.  Donald  Lee 
Anciaux,  Louis  Navin 
Anderson.  Charles  Swanson 
Anderson,  Stanley  Ivar 
Armstrong,  Roland  Jon 
Armstrong,  William  Charles 
Atkinson,  Oliver  Thompson,  Jr. 
Ayres,  Steven  Eklward 
Baldwin.  Dan  William,  Jr. 
Banks,  Richard  Allan 
Barausky,  Kenneth  P. 
Baravik,  Andrew  Wayne 
Barker.  Edward  Elliott 
Barr,  Richard  Conklin,  Jr. 
Barry.  Andrew  Michael 
Bell,  Edmond  Vearl 
Benson,  Ray  Wallace 
Bemier,  Joseph  Peter 
Bialecki,  Lawrence  Adalbert 
Bohanna,  James  Lee 
Bone.  Theron  Carl 
Boostrom,  Roger  Layton 
Braonerd.  Austin  Lawrence 
Brandt,  Philip  Hovan 
Brilliant,  Irwin  Joel 
Brintzinghoffer,  David  M. 
Brookman,  John  Edward 
Broz,  Joseph  Peter 
Bubb.  John  Warren 
Bubeck,  Robert  Clayton 
BuUer,  Ray  Camon 
Burkholder,  James  Brooke,  Jr. 
Calise.  Victor  Edward 
Campo,  John  Anthony.  Jr. 
Carstens,  Roger  Webster 
Carter,  FYancis  Hunter,  Jr. 
Carter.  Rowland  Prank 
Casey,  Bruce  Lee 
Chenoweth,  John  Pressly,  III 
Coffey.  Matthew  Joseph,  Jr. 
Collins.  Richard  James 
CoUver,  William  Craig 
Colvin,  Joseph  Thomas 
Combs,  Edwin  Lawrence,  Jr. 
Commeree,  Laurence  Morgan 
Connell,  William  Lawrence 
Conner,  Douglas  Blease 
Conyers.  James  Bland.  Jr. 
Cooper,  Bruce  Paul 
Cooper,  William  Joseph 
Copenbarger,  Paul  David 
Couch,  Hugh  Richard 
Craig,  Stephen  McCormack 
Crane,  Wendell  Earl 
Cress,  James  Thomas,  Jr. 
Crooks,  Russell  Wallace,  Jr. 
Crowell,  Robert  Lamson 
Crowly,  Joseph  Arthur,  Jr. 
Cummings.  Peter  Charles 
Curtis,  Theodore  Small,  Jr. 
Dalton.  William  Holbrook 
Dansker,  Alfred  Steven 
Davis,  Wilbur  Arthur,  Jr. 
Degraf fenreid,  Kenneth  Eniie 
Dennis,  John  Carlisle,  III 
Devlin,  John  Francis 
Diehl.  James  Michael 
Dillow.  Richard  Max 
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Levis,  Robert  Ernest 
Uthtrtone.  William  Henry 


Schuck.  Jerome  Joseph 
Schwartz.  Norhert  V    Jr 
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Hargis,  David  Lawrence 
Harris.  Oscar  Ineram.  Jr. 
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Applegate,  Allen  Richard 
Arnold.  Lance  Morgan 


The  following-named  U.S.  Naval  reserve 
officers,  to  be  appointed  permanent  Uenten- 
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,DmM] 
Dlrtad.  Jblm  TlwodBW.  Jr. 

iMb«i.JaMph~SBia 

Dovulug.  Uvant  Ooovene.  Jt. 
Oowntaa.  CliartM  Sdwank,  m 

Duflr  Paid  CteilM 
OokM,  Wattar  WOUub.  Jr. 
,  Ral|»h  Vliieant 
I  HuBliBdward 


.SUoieyAIu 
Bdnn.  John  Andrew 
BUi.  Dmiclu  Dora 
■Mmlotar.  Ronald  Jay 
ttnat.  Ronald  Paul 
nuiUk.D«nniiJohn 
ndd.ABMaBBWty,in 

Flaid.JtakBiianuel 
VlyiiB.  Wward  Charies 
nitor.JolinLdth 
Vny,  Wancn  Lee.  Jr. 
ftanda.  WnUam  David 
Raber.  Seott  IfCLeod 
Ftid.  JoliB  Joaepb 
Prikkcr.  Peter  Michael 
Oarria.  Joan  Ifanuel.  Jr. 
Ocnuna.  lAwrenee  Kasene 
Oanami.  Larry  FMta 
GMIdn.  RIcbard  Pranda 
OOleaae.  Dennia  Bernard 
Oflaenan.  John  amth 
Ootaci.  Hilda  Carallne 
Oolden.  Robert  Thooaa 
Goodrich.  Pteeman  Rieker 
Onaaer.  Rleliard  Eugene 
Orttfltha.  Ralph  Emenon 
Haekett.  Doutfaa  Bradbury 
Haley.  John  Hopkiaa.  Jr. 
Hamilton.  Mtehael  Paul 
Hare.  Jeffrey  Stephen 
Hanrten.  Joaepb  Oeorse.  jr. 
Hayek.  Charlea  Peter 
HMidon,  Rederiek  Jamea 
Betas,  Brace  Raymond 
Henry.  Wayne  Odell 
acdon.JameBNoel 
HtaMon.  ^aiiam  Harlan.  Jr. 
Hodeon.  Robert  ^^Illam 
Hcdland.  Michael  Raymond.  Jr. 
Hobnan.  Richard  Kenneth 
Huber,  Qerald  Patrick 
HotfMB.  David  Kanta 
Jaekaon.  Donald  Lu 
Jacobs.  linwood 
Jtnaen.  Eric  Axel 
Johanneaen.  John  BaOey 
Jtrtmam.  Andy  DlTine 
J<rtmaon.  Bruce  Andrew 
Johnatone.  Chariea  Perry 
Jonea.  Hailey  Thorton 
JoncB.  Tliomaa  Richard 
Joranacn.  ^railam  Stuart 
Jotdan.  Mkdiad  Vtande 
Jordan.  Peter  Stanley 
KacMTOWikl.  Jamea  Peter 
Kay,  Richard  Owen 
Kearney.  David  Eugene 
KAoe.  Henry  Patrick 
.John  Edwin 

:Campbell.ni 

King!  Robert  Kenneth 
BmTAter  duioon 


,  John  Peter,  m 
LaiMe.  John  Chariea 

.Edward  John 
,  Leo  Stanley 
r,  Maurice,  m 
Leake,  David  Howard 
Laroy.  David  Charles 


Lewis,  Robert  Ernest 
Uthtatone.  William  Henry 
Uhdquist.  Douglas  Wayne 
Lqgan.  Robert  Henry 
Loome,  James  Michael 
L^ea,  Henry  Bernard 
LOMiuadro,  John  Louis 
Lowora.  lArry  Brown 
Lowry.  Charlea  Prederick 
Mlick,  John  Andrew,  Jr. 
Mftck.  Robert  Clark 
Maher.  Jay  Allison 
MarshaU.  Eric  More 
Martin.  John  Charles 
Miaon,  James  Norris 
Mason.  ICarvin  Hawley,  Jr. 
Matthews.  Billy  CarroU 
M^yer,  Conrad  Joseph 
Mays,  William  Clarke  S..  Ill 
BfCazurcsak.  Midiael,  n 
McAfee,  Robert  Craig 
McCarthy,  Dana  Garrett 
MeConneQ,  William  j^ear 
MiOlothUn.  Earl  Wain 
MeOraw.  Bennette  Dean 
McLachlan,  John  Duff 
McMichael.  Maurice  MarshaU 
M(NaUy,  Michael  Alan 
MtNamara,  Robert  Hugh 
McVeigh.  Micliael  Robert 
Meacham,  Lary  Ross 
Meek.  Calvin  Leland 
Merrill,  Charles  Barrett,  Jr. 
Meyer.  Lawrence  Walter 
Mezger,  Thomas  Birmingham,  Jr. 
MfcheL  Albert  John.  Jr. 
MlUen.  Howard  Earl 
Mftler.  Alan  Scott 
MltcheU,  Charles  Jeffrey 
Meder,  Alvan  Spencer 
Menroe,  David  Richard 
Maoney,  William  Morris,  Jr. 
Maore,  William  Arthur,  Jr. 
Maran,  Richard  Fraser 
Marehead.  Robert  George 
Manis.  Mark  Haely 
Marrlson.  Stephen  Bradley 
Martoisen.  Carl  Eric 
Marton.  Calvin  Thomas 
Moss,  George  McKlethan,  Jr. 
Mgnro.  Larry  George 
Nithaus,  Christopher  Alan 
Norris,  David  Melville 
Oabom,  Clifford  Robert 
Ovtrby,  Sherman  Willard.  Jr. 
Page,  Loren  Howard 
Paun,  Daniel  John 
Palmer,  David  Prederick 
Parry.  John  Collins,  Jr. 
Patrick  Ralph  Jomarcus 
Peacock,  Donald  James 
Pearson,  Gerard  Dale 
Perdue,  Peter  Lee 
Peterson,  Christopher  Alan 
Phelps,  Chester  Vincent.  Jr. 
Phelps,  Walter  Owen 
Poole,  Jeffrey  Christopher 
Powers,  Jonathan  Robert 
Prevatt,  Bruce  Chapman 
Pugh,  Jon  Gilbert 
Quinlan,  John  Hugh 
Rae,  Alistair  James  Girvin 
Ritchie,  William  Douglas 
Rivers,  Michael  Thomas 
Roberts,  James  Ronald 
Roe,  Jack  WiUholt,  Jr. 
Roesh,  Donald  Richard 
Ross,  Gary  Ray 
Rudell,  Frederick  Lawrence 
Russell.  Jerold 

Salzmann,  John  Alexander,  Jr. 
Sdiear,  James  Paul 
Sdienck,  Francis  Roland 
Schlosser,  Ginger  Ann 


SchuclCf  Jerome  Joseph 
Schwaifz,  Norbert  V.,  Jr. 
Scott,  Thomas  Jefferson.  Jr. 
Sells,  I^ury  Edward 
Sentz,  John  David.  Jr. 
Shenk,  Robert  Edwards 
Siebem^,  David  Otto 
Smith,  Dixon  James 
Smith,  DoiuUd  Howard 
Smith,  Donald  Lewis 
Smith,  pary  Douglas 
Smith,  Jackson  Stanley,  Jr. 
Smith,  James  Harrell 
Smith,  jotm  Byron 
Smith,  tionald  Allen 
Sodern^,  Ame  Paul 
Sonn.  Jkmes  Albert 
Soraghan,  Joseph  Rajrmond 
SorensOi.  William  Harold 
Spangebberg,  Fank  A.,  Ill 
Speidel^  David  Poor 
SpenceV,  Michael  Paul 
Springman,  Paul  Jacob 
StedfieU,  WUliam  Coleman 
Steinanl.  Edwin  John,  Jr. 
Stevens,  Lawton  Terry,  Jr. 
Stevensi  Ronald  Prank,  Jr. 
Stewart,  Charles  Robert 
Still,  Michael  Jeffrey 
Stillwell,  Mark  Richard 
Stohr,  Richard  Jacob 
Strasheim,  Frank  Lloyd,  Jr. 
Street,  Jimmy  Charles 
Stryer,  Ronald  Joseph 
Sturm,  Robert  Henry 
SuUivai),  John  Eugene 
Swager.  James  Ray 
Swallow.  Tolliver  Gene 
Swanson.  James  Raymond 
Tarrant,  Stanley  Russel 
Taylor,  James  Maynard 
Thomas,  Orville  Gordon 
Thompson,  Galen  Scott 
Thompion,  Stuart  Richard 
Thurston,  Charles  Wayne,  Jr. 
TUl,  John  Earl 
Totushek,  John  Benjamin 
Trease,  Charles  Jackson,  Jr. 
TruloclC  Ronald  Eugene 
Trussell,  Grayson  Lee 
Tschirhart,  Paul  Michael 
Underwood,  Glenn  Richard 
Urban,  Jack 
Vanloy,  Alan  Eric 
Vanwormer,  Kenneth  Russell 
Verdery,  Edward  Hutchinson 
Viskup,  Steven  Alan 
Vivona,  Richard  Barney 
Walker.  Daniel  Lewis 
Walker,  Theodore  Charles 
Wailington,  George  Lewis 
Walton,  Peter  Rust 
Warbuiton,  Roger  Stanley 
Watson,  Michael  Philip 
White.  Hugh  R. 
White,  Robert  Edmund 
WUbur,  Warren  Albert,  Jr. 
Wilcox,  John  Wesley 
Williams,  Richard  Samuel 
Willianis,  Robert  Julian 
WiUls,  Barry  Smartt 
Wiimartl,  David  Edward 
Winstead.  Charles  Leigh 
Wood,  Sheldon  Horace,  Jr. 
Wright.  Foster  Eugene 
Young,  Gary  Alan 

trNRESTRICTED  LUn  OFFICERS  (TARSI 

Arms,  David  S. 
Bone,  John  R. 
Crum,  James  Lawrence 
Ditto,  Oluu-ies  Francis 
Hampe,  Walter  R. 
Hampton,  PhiUip  M. 
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Hargis,  David  Lawrence 
Harris,  Oscar  Ingram,  Jr. 
Hertel,  Michael  Monroe 
Hubbell,  James  Hamilton 
Keith,  Stephen  Thomas 
Kraus,  George  William 
Lutz,  Larry  G. 
McKenzie.  Robert  D. 
Merritt,  Hardy  L 
Richardson,  Patrick  James 
Ryan,  Carl  J. 
Simmons,  Donald  Kent 
Simonson,  Scott  T. 
Spangler,  John  Henry 
Vandivort,  Walter  Derris 
Zilinsky.  Thomas  J. 
Zlnger.  David  Ransford 

ENGINEERING  DUTY  OFFICERS 

Adkins,  Howard  Eugene,  Jr. 
Andres,  Stephen  Michael 
Auerbach,  Jerome  Martin 
Balestra,  Louis  Joseph,  Jr. 
Beeby,  Gered  Howard 
Cole,  Otis  Robert.  Ill 
David,  Marshall  John,  Jr. 
Gatlin,  Carl  Earl,  Jr. 
Long,  Steven  Kenneth 
Lucas,  Robert  Gillem 
Luckard,  Joseph  James,  Jr. 
Mager,  George  Liell,  Jr. 
Martin,  Charlie  Ray 
Melnert,  David  Warren 
Olson,  Stephen  Robert 
Paquette,  Dale  Leonard 
Rawls.  Hugh  Miller,  Jr. 
Sexton,  Michael  Ray 
Simmons,  Robert  Thomas 
Solymossy,  Joseph  Martin 

AERONAtmCAL  ENGINEER  DUTY  OFFICERS 
(AERONAimCAL  ENGINEERING) 

Birkler,  John  Louis,  III 
Burkhead,  Franlclln,  Jr. 
Egnotovich,  Michael  M. 
Whittington,  Joseph  Hugh 

AERONAUTICAI.  ENGINEER  DUTY  OFFICERS 
(AVIATION  MAINTENANCE! 

Baynes,  Jesse  Carl 
Earnest,  Randolph  Cress 
Herron,  William  Edward 
Hoenstine,  Ronald  W. 
Silliman,  Glennon  Michael 
Spriggs,  E>onald  Kenneth 
Steams,  Rodney  Charles 
Steubing,  Kenneth  Michael 
Sullivan,  John  Gerald 

SPECIAL  DOTY  OFFICERS  (CRYPTOLOGYl 

Ballowe,  Terrence  James 
Bell,  George  Barrow 
Bratiotis,  Chrlstos 
Pelcyn,  John  Jerome 
Geiger,  Gerald  Albert 
Griswold,  Edson 
Hurley,  Daniel  Caspr.  Jr. 
Kelly,  Daniel  Joseph 
Lawrence,  Fred  Parker 
McGroarty,  James  Patrick 
Mulcahy,  Peter  Morin 
Osthaus,  Jotm  Gordon 
Polcryfka,  Richard  Thaddeus 
Simpson,  John  Bruce 
Updike,  Jod  Edward 
Watldns,  Gary  A. 
Williams,  Ralph  MaClean 

SPECIAL  DUTY  OFFICERS  (MERCHANT  MARINE) 

Macf  aden.  William  Hugh 
Schaefer,  Patrick  Louis 
Silva,  Edward  J. 
Trippe,  Richard  Madison,  Jr. 
Weiss,  Jotm  War 

SPECIAL  DUTY  OFFICBBS  (INTELLIGENCE) 

Anderson,  Lane  Schof  ield,  II 
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Applegate,  Allen  Richard 
Arnold,  Lance  Morgan 
Aynesworth,  James  Levin 
Barrett,  William  Sisson 
Blanchard,  Duane  Everett 
Braisted,  Lawrence  Eklward 
Cemy.  Rol)ert  Thomas 
Craig.  William  Hul>ert 
Cross,  Robert  Reeves 
Driver,  Ross  Norman 
Eagan,  William  Richard.  Jr. 
Ferguson,  Larry  Walter 
Ferrara.  Alfred  J. 
PitzgeraJd,  David  Monroe.  Jr. 
Poor,  RoUand  Edward,  III 
Gaudio.  Joseph  Aldo 
Gorman,  Daniel  Joseph 
Grace,  Perry  Rutledge 
Grassey,  Thomas  Brandt 
Griffin,  Marion  Fred 
Hill,  Richard  Alan 
Houston,  W.  Brock 
Hoyle,  William  Roberson 
Huff,  James  Allen 
Jackson,  Gerald  S. 
Judd.  Harlan  Benjamen 
Keller,  Harold  Dayton,  Jr. 
Kennedy,  Paul  Chester 
Lanata,  Arthur  Lionel  J.,  Jr. 
Llpson.  Merek  Evan 
MacMillan,  Douglas  Stewart 
Malander,  James  Blanchard 
McBimie.  Thomas  Joseph,  Jr. 
Miner.  Robert  Scott,  III 
Monk,  Ronald  Preston 
Monroe,  Maxwell  Dow 
Moody,  Holmes  Gerald 
Morrison.  Charles  Davis 
Morse.  Stanley  Chauncey 
Pallick.  Harry  Daniel 
Peterson,  Omas  Lewayne 
Pirie,  Rol)ert  Bruce 
Poe,  Larry  Lafayette 
P»rior,  Robert  Henry 
Rabb.  Michael  Tribble 
Reeves,  Walter  Rol)ert 
Renne.  Merlin  Moulthrop 
Rodelli,  Melvyn  Alfred 
Sartin,  Tommy  Ray 
Six,  Steve 

Smith,  Gordon  Haskell 
Smith,  Norman  Austin 
Snyder,  Donald  Arthur  Deel 
Thompson,  Jeffrey  Lee 
Waldron,  Michael  Lewis 
Williams,  Russell  Samuel 

SPECIAL  DUTY  OFFICERS  (INTELLIGENCE)    I  TAR) 

McPherson,  Andrew  Morgan 
Swift,  Frank  Richard 

SPECIAL  DUTY  OFFICERS   (PUBLIC  AFFAIRS) 

Kilpatrick,  Joseph  Warren,  Jr. 
Martin,  David  Peter 
Myers.  James  Clark 
Newman,  Henry  Alexander,  Jr. 
Pinto.  Eklmund 
Rubin,  Phillip  Sumner 
Toth,  Ronald  Louis 

SPECIAL  DUTY  OFFICERS  (OCEANOGRAPHY) 

Morgan.  Douglas  Ray 
Sprague,  Vance  Glover,  Jr. 

The  following-named  U.S.  Naval  reserve 
officers,  to  be  appointed  permanent  lieuten- 
ant commander  in  the  line  of  the  U.S.  Navy, 
pursuant  to  title   10,  United  States  Code, 
section  531: 
Collls,  Jerry  Carroll 
Gallaher,  Robert  David 
Jewett,  Carlton  Boyd 
Lang,  Thomas  Michael 
Parthum,  Herliert  William,  Jr. 
Ringler,  Thomas  Jay 
Shiver,  Wayne  S. 
Smith.  Guy  M. 


The  following-named  U.S.  Naval  reserve 
officers,  to  be  appointed  permanent  lieuten- 
ant In  the  line  of  the  U.S.  Navy,  ursuant  to 
title  10.  United  SUtes  Code,  section  531: 
Allen.  Bradford  James 
Anderson,  Kimberly  Dhree 
Anderson,  Thomas  Xavier 
Andreika,  Stanley  Alan 
Arvonen,  George  Mark 
Ballantyne,  Charles  C. 
Barello,  Peter  Eugene 
Barnes,  Jonathan  Dwight 
Bamett,  Larry  Benton 
Bates.  Jeffrey  Brian 
Bednarcik,  Raymond  S.,  Jr. 
Blakeney,  Thomas  Howard,  Jr. 
Bockelman,  William  D. 
Boettcher,  David  Paul 
Boiling,  Edgar  Ray,  Jr. 
Bos.  Steven  Charles 
Bowman,  Glenn  S. 
Bradford,  James  Douglas 
Bradley,  Stephen  Craig 
Bradshaw,  Kent  Douglas 
Brey.  Sylvia  Ann 
Bricker.  Martin  P. 
Brooks.  Michael  George 
Brough.  Jeffrey  Allen 
Butler.  Claudia  Spencer 
Cahill.  Maureen  Marie 
Campbell,  James  Kendall 
Carpenter,  Norman  Alvin,  Jr. 
Carroll,  Charles  Michael.  Jr. 
Carter,  Joseph  Stephen 
Cazier.  Dale  P. 

Chan,  FYancls 

Chap[>ell,  James  L. 

Cheek.  Sidney  Michael 

Chenoweth,  Charles  Henry 

Chester,  Alden  P.,  Ill 

Chilson,  David  Andrew 

Chlastawa.  Jean  May 

Clark.  Patrick  Douglas 

Collins.  Dennis  M. 

Collins.  Harold  Henry 

Collins,  Timothy  Rand 

Cooley.  Charles  Richard.  Jr. 

Cooper.  Joseph  Alan 

Coughlln,  David  Robert 

Cox.  William  Robert 

Dabbene,  Salvatore  Michael 

Daggett.  Francis  Linwood 

Darby,  Peter  Jay 

Davies.  Susan  Ann 

Davis.  James  F. 

Davison.  Jeffery  Allen 

Deeble.  Kenneth  M. 

Dempsey,  Chris  Ray 

Dieker,  Steven  Anthony 

Dillon,  Corrine  Therese 

Dire,  James  Richard 

Dlsano,  Michael  David 

Dowling,  Hampton  Howard 

Dullard,  John  Patrick 

Dumler.  Bruce  Eugene 

Dunn,  Michael  Lawrence 

Dykhoff .  David  Craig 

Eason,  William  Timothy,  III 

Emich,  David  Brian 

Eof  f ,  Mark  Sterling 

Erichsen,  Robin  Anne 

Esmele,  Myles,  Jr. 

Elsten,  Guy  Morgan 

Estrin,  Michael  Gregory 

Feallock,  Mark  Conrad 

Fenwick,  Charles  Louis,  Jr. 

Field,  Robert  Cliristian 

Filbert,  Dorothy  Lucille 

Fink.  Daniel  Charles 

Fleck.  George  William 

Frake,  Steven  Chester 

FranlUin,  Mark  H. 

Fuller.  Joalan  Victor 

Fuller.  Robert  B. 
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Oaddlh  Doaald  E. 


Manis,  Stephen  McGovem 


ant  (Jultior  grade)  m  the  line  of  the  UJS. 
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Hardas,  Billy  P. 
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OadcUa.  Dould  E. 
Oardiw  TbOBM*  Gordon 
Qwdner,  Hush  F. 
autcelL  Seott  IfaeFkrlane 
OttMon.  Michael  DenaiB 
OObett.  Chrtatopber  Oenrd 
Oillerlit.  Jsmea  JcaQ)h 
CHUIn.  Marc  Stevoi 
Olaii.  David  Neiaon 
Oouitfi.  Kathleen  Edna 
Quae.  Stephen  Lee 
Hall.  Larry  D. 
Ham.  James  Malcolm 
Hamilton.  Jon  Douglas 
Hanaemann.  Lyle  Martin 
Harriam.  Douglas  C. 
Haynea.  Larry  J. 
Hdd.  Robert  Earl 
Higglns.  Midiael  Martin 
Hill.  Cecil  dayttm.  Jr. 
Hofftneier.  Donna  Lee 
Holman.  Rene  Ann 
Hwnbake,  Michael  Lawrence 
Hubbard.  Paul  Kenneth 
Hubble.  Hartwell  Harvey,  Jr. 
Huteliinaon.  Kent  E. 
Ja^am.  John  Joseph 
Jacotason.  Gordon  Jerome 
Jaeeh.  Justin  Anthony 
Jensm.  Christopher  Harry 
Jones,  Kevin  Albert 
Jordan.  Anne  Stuart 
Jordan.  Michael  Leroy 
Judaon.  Ounter 
Kasler,  James  n«drick 
Kelly.  Candace  I«e 
Kelly.  Sean  T. 
Kennoley.  William  Robert 
KOey.  Michael  Emmett 
Kir^WtricIc  Roas  L. 
Klein.  Jeffrey  Meredith 
Kuehn.  Steven  Charles 
Kupdia.  Joseph  Andrew 
LabeDe.  Timothy  Douglas 
Ladde.  John  Hodge 
Lainhart.  Carleen  Spagnoli 
I^mbert.  David  F. 
Lambert,  Reiner  Wolfgang 
T*iuring.  Sanf ord  Davidson 
Lau.  Peggy  Lois 
lAwrence,  Gregory  Edson.  Ill 
Lay.  DiiiL  Zane 
Layman.  John  Robert 
Lemasters.  Douglas  Edward 
Lesterbrutscher.  Undsey 
Undenmayer,  Bfartin  Josep 
Little.  Dennis  Marvin 
Lof tus.  Karen  Vandivere 
Ludlow,  Francis  Xavier 
Lyon.  Joseph  Stone,  Jr. 
Makfinaky,  Michael  L. 
Mankof  f ,  Robert  Morgan 
Mardniak.  John  Gary 
Matthews.  Charles  Henry 
Mattox.  Jefferson  HoppenJans 
Mayf ield.  Arthur  James,  Jr. 
McAuley,  Michael  Scott 
McCarthy,  Michael  Scott 
McCartin.  Michael  John 
McDonald.  Mark  Thomas 
McKenna.  Patrick  Edward 
McKenaie.  Leigh  Maureen 
McMurray,  Kenneth  Lee 
McNaught.  Robert  Arthur 
McStacrry.  Leo  Patrick 
McSwain.  Joseph  Allan 
Meier,  Robert  AnUumy 
MUldrum.  Dane 
Mills.  William  Clark 
Mitchell.  Eugene  Milton.  Jr. 
MoMey,  Charles  Rodney 
MOlidor.  Mark  Patrick 
Moore.  Patricia  Ann  Roberts 
Morgan.  James  Dennis 
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Morris.  Stephen  McOovem 
Morton.  David  Brice 
Muir.  James  Robert 
Malligan.  Michael  James 
Negron.  Anthony 
NUsen.  John  P. 
Nil,  Daryl  W. 
Obrien,  Eugene  T. 
Okerstrom,  Eric  James 
Orourke.  Patricia  Ann 
Owen,  Scott  Gregory 
Parker,  Joe  Harold 
Patchett,  Robert  M. 
Patrou,  Bruce  B^chael 
Patten,  William  Anthony 
Paull.  Kyra  Valerie 
Pauls,  Jeffrey  Michael 
Plorce,  Jack  Pickardt 
Pol  f,  Thomas  Paul 
Poaey,  Kenneth  Edwin 
Prtssley,  Kenneth  Eric 
Prochllo,  Thomas  Richard 
Rarey,  David  Kane 
Rhodes,  Mary  Louise 
Rieardo,  Ralph  Herbert,  Jr. 
Riee,  Michael  Richard 
Ridgeway,  Mark  George 
Rabbins,  Richard  Dale 
Rabins,  Philip  A. 
Rodriguez,  Roberto 
Rogers,  Sarah  PYances  Reid 
Rallins,  Gamie  Wade,  Jr. 
Roaado,  Nelson  Charles 
Rougas.  John  N. 
Rorare,  E>ouglas  K. 
Ryder,  Warren  Scott 
Saunders,  Stanley  L. 
SaWyer,  Jeffrey  Thomas 
Schmidt,  John  William 
Schofield,  Eric  Tyler 
Schwenk,  Michael 
Scott,  Henry  C. 
Scodder,  Richard  Pearsall 
Shetterly,  Andrew  H. 
Skinner,  Kenneth  James 
Smidt,  Jackie  L. 
Smith,  Douglas  Redford 
Smith,  Jeffrey  Alan 
Sn^th,  Joan  Kristina 
smith,  Michael  Charity 
Smith,  Ronald  Alan 
Spaulding,  Russell  John 
Stoakley,  Dan  Harold 
Steeley,  Glen  David 
Stoelman,  Jimmie  C. 
Strickland,  Barbara  Ann 
Summers,  William  Thomas  II 
Swieeney,  Michael  R. 
Thompson,  James  B.,  Jr. 
Thorstensen,  Donald  W. 
Tingle,  James  Ayoub 
Toher,  Matrin  E. 
Toole,  Benny  Byron,  Jr. 
Tapacio,  Rieardo  Ibita 
Trlbbie,  M.K. 
Tweet,  Randall  David 
Vaughan,  Thomas  Amory 
Wggner,  Robert  Michael 
walker,  Harold  Gillmore  II 
Ware.  Steven  Vanrensselaer 
WEishaput,  Paul  Joseph 
Wensing,  Kevin  Michael 
west,  Mark  D. 
Westphal,  Alan  Charles 
Williams,  Stephen  Bernard 
Wilson,  John  Philip 
Wilson,  Walter  Louis,  Jr. 
WIsniewski,  David  Michael 
Wolfe,  Robert  John 
Woods,  David  Wade 
Ygtes,  George  Evans 
Young,  H.  F.  Rick  III 
Zoehrer,  Eric  Allen 

The  following-named  U.S.  Naval  Reserve 
officers,  to  be  appointed  permanent  lieuten- 


ant (Jubior  grade)  in  the  line  of  the  UJS. 

Navy,  oursuant  to  title  10,  United  States 

Code,  Section  531: 

Aaberg,  Wayne  Thomas 

Adams,  David  Glenn 

Andersdn.  Craig  PhiUp 

Anderson,  Edsei  Graig 

Ankiel,  Richard  A. 

Athmann,  RoiuUd  James 

Auten,  Kenneth  W. 

Ballinger,  Cynthia  Johanna 

Bamum,  Trudy  Jean 

BeckneV,  Gary  W. 

Bennett.  Aim  Todd 

Berdar,  Charles  Joseph 

Berger,  Michael  Dominic 

Bemier,  Denise  Rene 

Birgfeld,  Kenneth  Jr. 

Black,  draig  Richard 

Bloch.  Suzanne  Ruth 

Boone.  Layne  Renee 

Bourgeois.  Rosa  Susan 

Boutwell.  Brian  Harold 

Bracking  William  Leo 

Brasel.  Richard  Lee 

Brenton,  Daniel  Paul  Joseph 

Brents,  fearry  S. 

Brose,  Christopher  Valentine 

Brown,  Kevin  Norman 

Brown,  Stephen  Lawrence 

Bruhn,  David  Daniel 

Burke,  Brian  William 

Burke,  Paul  Vincent 

Burke,  Robert  P. 

Burt,  James  Edward 

Butcher,  Katharine  Jan 

Caballer,  Jose  Manuel 

Campagna,  Peter  Thomas 

Carlson,  Joseph  T. 

Cassidy,  David  Patrick 

Caston,  Venetia  Louise 

Cecconi,  Richard  Craig 

Chesnui,  Jay  Maddox 

Ciriello.  Salvatore,  Jr. 

Clark,  Michael  Steven 

Cobb,  Rex  NMN 

Conldin,  William  Arthur 

Conley,  Kenneth  Brian 

Connor,  John  L. 

Cook,  Hugh  H.,  Ill 

Coy.  John  R. 

Crouchfr,  Ivan  Michael,  Jr. 

Croydev,  Harry  Maddock 

Davis,  Lorraine  Stankowski 

IDavis,  Stephen  Fairbank,  Jr. 

Demery,  Oliver  Eugene 

Dickinson,  Nina  Willenbecher 

Dillard,  Bruce  Archie 

E>oren,  Stephanie  Yvonne 

Duckwitz,  Jay  O. 

Duff,  Mary  Henderson 

Duncai^  Delores  Ann 

Edwardfe,  Richard  T. 

Elam,  William  Alonzo 

Epperson,  Jerry  Dee 

Escobedo,  Albert  Vincent 

Estrada,  William  Ruben 

Evans,  Lawrence  Terrell 

Ezell,  I^arvey  Ehigene 

FauUiaber,  Brian  Louis 

Fedorshak,  Marion 

Fennie,  Jessie  Lee 

Ford,  Robert  James 

Fortson,  Joseph  Carey 

Foster,  DougUs  Lamoine 

Gallagher.  Daniel  Joseph 

GarrotC,  Bruce  Douglas 

George,  Andrea  Lynn 

GiacchOtti.  Robin  Andrea 

GUdersleeve,  Joseph  S. 

Givens.  Christopher  Lee 

Glover.  Arthur  Desmond  Shelt 

Haberboach,  Douglas  E. 

Hanko,  William  Peter 
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Hardas.  Billy  P. 
Harvey,  David  Bruce 
Hawley,  David  Henry 
Helmers,  Timothy  J. 
Hemdon,  Ronald  Lee 
Hill,  Jeffrey  McNeil 
Hobbs  Terrance,  Deniece 
Hochmuth,  Claire  Chantal 
Hodge,  Mark  Monroe 
Holzmann,  Rochelle  Corinne 
Hopkins,  Terry  Howard 
Howell,  David  William 
Hewlett,  Jeffrey  Richmond 
Humiston,  Randall  Thomas 
Humphrey,  Jack  Lee 
Humphreys,  Michael  Allen 
Isban,  Joy  Alice 
Iverson,  Lucinda  Lynn 
Iwanowicz,  Stephen  Edward 
Jackson,  Walter  E. 
Johnson,  Richard  William 
Kampe,  Kris  Allen 
Kapolka,  Daphne 
Kelgard,  Donald  Scott 
Kennedy,  Ronald  Walter 
Kinnavy,  Katherine  Therese 
Kisiel,  Thomas  Kenneth 
Knell,  James  M. 
Kotlar,  Kim  Leslie 
Kruse,  Rodney  Lee 
Lafleur,  Judith  Lydia 
Lausman,  David  Alan 
Laventure,  George  Michael 
Lee,  George,  Jr. 
Levasseur.  Philip  George 
Linson,  Desiree  Denese 
Lof  tus,  Deborah  Ann 
Logan,  Thomas  M. 
Longenberger,  Lewis  J. 
Lumsden,  Catherine  Anne 
Lynn,  Robin  Mary 
Mackenzie,  Warren  Gair,  Jr. 
Massey,  Andrew  Phillip 
Matulonis,  Sandra  Jean 
Mazzone.  Robert  Walter 
McGlothin,  James  Jeffrey 
McGonnell,  Fenton  Thomas.  Ill 
McGrain.  Kerry 
McLean.  Jeffrey  Eric 
McNamara,  Richard  Daniel 
McSherry,  Marcia  Louise 
Medeiros,  David  S. 
Meyer,  Gail  Margaret 
Mitchell,  Deborah  Jeannette 
Moran,  Eugene  Francis 
Moran,  Timothy 
Morgan,  Harold  Robert,  Jr. 
Merin,  Gregg  L. 
Myers,  James  William 
Nenno,  Sharon  Marie 
New,  Martha  L. 
Owens,  Donald  Ray 
Paje,  Ruf  ine  Amigable 
Palmatier,  Howard  Eklward 
Palmisane,  Joseph  Donald 
Pankratz.  Mark  Walter 
Pardini,  Lisa  Judi 
Pamell,  Rebecca  Ann 
Patterson,  Wyndell  Stanley 
Pelkof  ski,  James  Anthony 
Peters,  Timothy  Partick 
Peterson,  Robert  Donald 
Pf  irrmann,  Frederick  William 
Piccone,  David  Blake 
Pike,  Jesse  W. 
Pollin,  John  Murph 
Ponds,  Fernandez  Lewis 
Porter,  Clyde  Cornell,  Jr. 
Powell,  Craig  Dean 
Powell.  Mark  Edison 
Purvis.  Michael  Gregg 
Quin,  George  Stites.  Jr. 
Ramsburg,  William  Erich 
Reiter.  Michael  Robert 
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Rice.  Allen  Stuart 
Riendeau,  Alfred  Arsene,  Jr. 
Riggs.  John  Forrest 
Rinaldi,  Brian  Lloyd 
Ritchie,  Steven  Craig 
Robinson,  David  Alan 
Rogers,  William  Donald,  Jr. 
Ruiz,  Rosa  Victoria 
Rush.  Kathryn  Gayle 
Saffold,  Earnest  Lee 
Samples.  Mark  Alan 
Schwering.  John  Eberhardt,  Jr. 
Scolpino.  Anthony  James 
Scorby,  John  Charles.  Jr. 
Scott,  Margaret  Lee 
Shakespeare.  John  Arden 
Shaulis.  John  Bradley 
Shuman,  Ekiwin  Arthur,  IV 
Simmons,  Frank  Lloyd 
Smith,  Stephen  Charles 
Snead.  Thomas  Charles 
Sommers,  John  Douglas 
Sozansky,  Paul  Leon 
Stanley,  Scott  Michael 
SUples,  Mark  Taylor 
Stef  ansson,  Katherine  Elizab 
Stock,  Janet  Ann 
Stocks,  Jay  Thomas 
Stoessel,  Susan  Aimette 
Stroschein,  Thomas  M. 
Swank,  David  Ptiilip 
Talley,  Betty  Elaine 
Talmadge,  Stephen  Alfred.  Jr. 
Taylor,  John  Wesley 
Tow.  Michael  EHvis 
Train,  Elizabeth  Langdon 
Ugorcak,  Elizal>eth  Ann 
Urciuoli,  Dianne  K. 
Vazquez,  Sheldon  Perry 
Walsh.  Evelyn  Jean 
Walsh.  John  Barry 
Waltz,  James  David 
Ward,  Thomas  Loren 
Wears,  Mildred  Rebecca 
Webb,  Charles  David 
Weyandt,  Daniel  S. 
Whitaker,  Aileen  Elizabeth 
Whitaker,  Mark  Laurence 
Willis,  Karen  Donette 
Womack,  George  Gresham 
Yoder,  John  Thomas  IV 
Zangardi,  John  Anthony 
Zeman.  Steven  J. 
Zlnk,  Annette  Marie 
Zocher,  Clay  Amould 

The  following-named  U.S.  Naval  Reserve 
officers,  to  be  appointed  permanent  ensign 
in  the  line  of  the  U.S.  Navy,  pursuant  to 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  section  531: 
Armbruster,  Roi)ert  R. 
Barnes,  Robert  E. 
Beamer,  Steven  G. 
Black.  Brian  D. 
Bonner.  James  H. 
Coast,  Timothy  J. 
Coghan,  Adam  J. 
Coudriet,  Randall  F. 
Coury,  Joseph  E. 
Crites.  Randy  B. 
Daley,  Lee  D. 
Davenport,  Robert  E. 
Davis,  Barry  F. 
Dulaney,  Gregory  T.,  Jr. 
Emblidge,  Jotin  M 
Faller,  Carl  F. 
Faulkner,  Kenneth  E. 
Gabriel,  Karl  F. 
Gale,  John  H..  Ill 
Gallagher,  Dennis  M. 
Galletta,  Anthony  M. 
Gembarski,  Joseph  A. 
Gerren,  David  W. 
Gohmen,  Mark  D. 
Greig,  Brian  C. 


Grignol.  Ronald  M.,  Jr. 

Hinck.  John  A. 

Hunt.  David  R. 

Hyatt.  Robert  L. 

Ide.  Nicholas  S.  K. 

Jensen,  Garth  A. 

Johnson.  Thomas  G. 

Kaiser,  Christopher  J. 

Keegan,  James  R. 

Keyser.  Chris  A. 

Kusters,  John  G.,  Jr. 

Lee.  Ernest  J.,  Jr. 

Legare.  Joseph  A. 

Marks,  Michael  I. 

Martin.  Kenneth  J. 

McGowan,  Thomas  D. 

Merwin,  Michael  L. 

Miller,  Gregory  A. 

Mowattlarssen,  Erling,  Jr. 

Mutz.  Steven  B. 

Navarro.  Ariel  A. 

Norris.  Lawrence  J. 

Olson.  Bradley  P. 

Orcutt,  Lawrene  K. 

Ostwald.  Leo  H.,  Jr. 

Padron,  Pedro 

Perry.  Dale  W. 

Pred.  Michael  B. 

Price.  Robert  R. 

Profilet,  William  J. 

Ratchford.  Andrew  R. 

Rehm,  Eric  A. 

Roberts,  Jay  B. 

Robinson,  John  E. 

Schanilec,  Kevin  A. 

Scheenbom,  Terrence  M.  , 

Smith,  Bobby  D. 

Spear.  Thomas  M..  Jr. 

Steele.  John  H.,  Jr.. 

Tebbutt,  Steven  H. 

Truelove.  Shawn  M. 

Tucker.  Ronald  P. 

Vandell,  John  T. 

Vincent.  Patrick  J. 

Walters,  Timothy  J. 

Weithman,  Donatus  P..  II 

Whelan.  Michael  T. 

Williams,  James  L. 

Wiseman.  Karl  R. 

Wood,  Benjamin  D.  M. 

Zirkle,  Matthew  A. 

The  following-named  U.S.  Naval  Reserve 
officer,  to  be  appointed  permanent  captain 
in  the  Medical  Corps  of  the  U.S.  Navy,  pur- 
suant to  title  10,  United  States  Code,  section 
531: 
Deck.  David  H. 

The  following-named  U.S.  Naval  Reserve 
officer,  to  be  appointed  E>ermanent  com- 
mander in  the  Medical  Corps  of  the  U.S. 
Navy,  pursuant  to  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  section  531: 
Briggs,  Jackie  R. 

The  following-named  U.S.  Naval  Reserve 
officers,  to  be  appointed  permanent  lieuten- 
ant commander  in  the  Medical  Cents  of  the 
U.S.    Navy,    pursuant    to    title    10,    United 
States  Code,  section  531: 
Bums,  Arthur  Charles 
Coleman.  Claude  Leroy 
Freer,  Douglas  Hall 
Gastaldo,  Edward 
Gubler,  KeUy  D. 
Hiland,  Dave 
Johnson,  Wayne  T. 
Kusuda,  Leo 
McHugh,  Jotui  Joseph 
McKee,  Cameron  C. 
Miller,  Jackie  Robinson 

The  following-named  U.S.  Naval  Reserve 
officers,  to  be  appointed  permanent  lieuten- 
ant in  the  Medical  Corps  of  the  U.S.  Navy, 
pursuant  to  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
section  531: 
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Alberto.  Oino.  Jr. 
Anderaon,  RusmU  Scott 
Baker.  Lee  Thotnaa 
Braaee.  Sylvia  Tounc 
Brinker.  Jettny  Rlchar 
Brown.  John  Francis 
Butler.  Jamea  Arthur 
Champa.  Jamea  Rudolph 
Chtamock.  Richard  Edwin 
Cloara.  Ralph  Allen 
Curtia.  Richard  D. 
Danaher.  Patrkk  Robert 
Oickaon.  David  Perry 
Otnneen.  Michael  Paul 
DouceCte.  David  Joaeph 
Drake.  Almond  Jerkins  I. 
Dubik.  Michael  Carlyle 
■ddman.  Martin  Joseph 

Edwards.  Kometh  John 
Anertee.  Richard  Wayne 
Fox.  Edward  PatriiA 
Oibb.  Matthew  Dewolf e 
Kelly.  Brian  John 
Kelao.  John  Montana 
KisUer.  Aaron  M. 
Lee.  John  James 
Uewdlyn.  David  Mark  E. 
Lovlns.  Darrell  Evan 
MeCarten.  Mkdiael  Damia 
McGee.  John  Joaeph 
MeLamey,  Thnnas  Joseph 
Nowicki.  Steven  Douslas 
Oleaen.  Mark  Clifford 
Pollatd.  Anthony  L. 
Prior.  Charles  Anthony 
Rlley.  Anthony  Bruce 
Sentell.  John  William 
StonberK.  Timothy  Lamo 
Sykes.  Steven  Harvey 
TImoney.  James  Michael 
TOrkildson.  Joseph  Char 

T Scott  A. 

Tucker.  Elmo  Olenn 
Whealton.  Edward 
Wheeler.  William  Walter 
Wilaon.  Robert  Francis 
Wong.  Henry  C. 
Zackowaki.  Scott  WUUa 

The  following  named  regular  officers  to 
be  reappointed  permanent  Ueuten&nt  in  the 
supply  corps  of  the  VS.  Navy,  pursuant  to 
Utle  10.  United  SUtes  Code,  section  5582(B): 
Cooper.  David  Lee.  Jr. 
Hnskins.  Albert  Wayne 
Kirat.ToddD. 

The  following-named  VS.  Naval  Reserve 
OfficH'.  to  tt*  appointed  permanent  lieuten- 
ant in  the  Supply  Corps  of  the  U.S.  Navy, 
pursuant  to  title  10.  United  States  Code, 
section  S31: 

Bruder.  Kenneth  Albert,  Jr. 
Colom.  Christopher  Michael 
Coyne.  John  W. 
disQue.  William  Hammond 
Duaaemnb.  Kenneth  Daniel 
Ebte.  Joaeph  John 
Orifflth.  Vincent  Lafayette 
Holeomb.  Michael  David 
Jamieaon.  Werner  Keith 
Johnaon.  Michael  Christopher 
Ugaya,  Antonio  Maglaqui 
Stout.  Den  Daymond 
Valovdn.  James 
Vogel.  Philip  Lynn 
Voth.  Craig  John 

The  following  named  regular  officers  to 
be  reappointed  permanent  lieutenant 
(Junior  grade)  in  the  supply  corps  of  the 
DJB.  navy,  pursuant  to  title  10,  United 
States  Code.  secUon  5S82(B): 
Caudlll.  Mkdiael  Ray 
Rnn.  William  Patrick 

The  following-named  U.S.  Naval  Reserve 
officers,  to  be  appointed  permanent  lieuten- 


ant (Junior  grade)  in  the  Supply  Corps  of 

tte  U.S.  Navy,  pursuant  to  title  10,  United 

States  Code,  section  531: 

Adams.  Gary  Griffith 

Alber.  Mary  Lee 

Bailey,  Scott  WiUiam 

Baumann,  Michael  Bernard 

Benjamin,  Thomas  Alan 

Bennett,  Robert  John 

Bergmann,  Thomas  Mauritz 

Bower,  Mark  Edward 

Broolu.  Paul  Arnold 

Brubaker,  Thomas  Scott 

Bushore,  Ira  EMck 

Campbell,  Danny  Wayne 

Davis,  Michael  James 

Douglass,  Robert  Cameron 

Ebert,  Lee  Glenn 

Eggenberger,  Marion  Ann 

Ellis.  Steven  Brady 

Gwozdz,  Robert  Louis 

Hart,  Jonathan  Blake 

Hart.  Kevin  Michael 

Hathcocic,  Carl  Russel 

Hayes,  Sherman  Travis 

Helmes.  Robert  Dewitt.  Jr. 

Ivancovich,  David  Lynn 

Janes,  Martin  Arthur 

Jones,  Melvin  Glen 

Kane,  Michael  Walter 

Ktrk,  Michael  Kennedy 

Klekotka,  John  Francis,  Jr. 

Koehler.  Keith  Duane 

Krnc,  James  John 

Larochelle,  Lawrence  Eli 

Lavln,  David  Ellis 

Lipka.  Peter  William 

Love,  Herbert  Scott 

Malabre,  Richard  Charles 

McClelland,  Richard  Scott 

McEvoy,  Charles  Patrick 

McQuilkin,  William  Clinton 

Migliore,  Stephen  James 

Ntafsey,  Philip  Joseph 

Neils,  Elizabeth  Stephanie 

Ohl,  Mark  Antoni 

Opltz,  Allan  Lee 

Otear.  Dennis  Paul 

Pglko,  Daniel  Anthony 

Powell,  Steven  Howard 

Pritchard,  Jeffrey  William 

Pry,  David  Anthony 

Rector,  Herschel  Herman,  Jr. 

Reeves,  Ross  Robert 

Rcld,  Jerome  Leon  DEu:osta,  Jr. 

Rister.  Charles  Thomas 

Robinson,  Michael  Wayne 

Rodriguez,  Manuel  Vincent 

Rogers.  Robert  Scott 

Sawher,  Walter,  III 

SiBk.  Steven  Kenneth 

Swol.  Christopher  Douglas 

Turner,  Robert  Burchel 

Veenstra,  Douglas  John 

Vrigian.  Kirk  Alan 

Weber.  Robert  Maxwell 

Williams,  Bruce  Earl 

Williamson,  Wayne  John 

The  following-named  U.S.  Naval  Reserve 
officers,  to  be  appointed  permanent  lieuten- 
ant commander  in  the  Chaplain  Corps  of 
the  U.S.  Navy,  pursuant  to  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  section  531: 
Allen,  Allen  C. 
Bird.  Stephen  A. 
Botton.  Kenneth  V. 
Branscum,  Dan  C. 
Brown.  Michael  O. 
Brown.  Norman  F. 
Brown.  Robert  A. 
Burt,  Robert  F. 
Cadenhead.  Julia  T. 
Danner,  James  L. 
Diaz,  John  L.  ' 


Elkin,  Frederic  P. 
Falkenthal,  Thomas  W. 
Feagle,  Robert  H. 
FosbacK,  Chris  E. 
Griffin,  Keimeth  L. 
GubbiiK,  John  M. 
Gwudz.  John  S. 
Hale.  Robert  M. 
Haynes^  Michael  W. 
Hermann,  Rory  M. 
Holland,  Earnest  W. 
lasifllo.  Louis  V. 
Jones,  Alphonso 
Kaul,  John  L. 
Kirk.  John  E. 
Knopp,  Alfed  L. 
Kreienaieck.  Ronald  A. 
Leslie,  Reo  N. 
Lodge,  Richard  A. 
Michener,  Raymond  W. 
Milewski.  Robert  F. 
Moore,  Richard  K. 
Murphy,  Pleasant  L. 
Nixon.  Henry,  Jr. 
Nordhaius,  Jeffrey,  J. 
Panltz.  Jonathan  A. 
Powers,  Richard  M. 
Prescott,  WiUiam  C. 
Quinn,  John  T. 
Reed,  David  D. 
Hitter,  Steven  C. 
Rodriguez,  Robert  J. 
Simons,  Gary  G. 
Sims.  Timothy  C. 
Stahl,  Martin  R. 
Valko,  Robert  A. 
Vanderbilt.  E>avld  S. 
Vemer,  Thomas  R. 
Vukovich,  Alex 

The  following  named  U.S.  Naval  Reserve 
officer,  to  be  appointed  permanent  lieuten- 
ant in  the  Chaplain  Corps  of  the  U.S.  Navy, 
pursuant  to  title  10.  United  States  Code, 
section  531: 
Allen.  Allen  Cagle 

The  following  named  regular  officers  to 
be  reappointed  permanent  lieutenant  in  the 
Civil  Engineer  Corps  of  the  U.S.  Navy,  pur- 
suant tx>  ttitle  10.  United  States  Code,  sec- 
tion 55t2(B): 
Ewell.  Allen  Elmer,  Jr. 
Peck,  James  Tarleton  Van  Le 

The  following  named  U.S.  Naval  Reserve 
officers,  to  be  appointed  permanent  lieuten- 
ant in  the  Civil  EIngineer  Corps  of  the  U.S. 
Navy,  pursuant  to  title   10.  United  States 
Code,  section  531: 
Beisswgnger,  Brad 
Coles,  Christopher  Kevin 
Dawkins,  Christian  Nathan 
Duffy.  William  Scott 
Elklns.  Larry  Warren 
Matthsiss,  Bruce  William 
Rubino,  Francis  Joseph 
Tyahla,  Stephen  Francis 

The  following-named  regular  officers  to 
be      reappointed      permanent      lieutenant 
(Junior  grade)  in  the  Civil  Engineer  Corps  of 
the  U.S.  Navy,  pursuant  to  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  section  5582(B): 
Hofmatm,  Tracy  Diane 
Honkotnp,  Christopher  John 
Kelley,  David  FYederick 
Schofield,  James  McKenna 

The  IfoUowing-named  U.S.  Naval  Reserve 
officert,  to  be  appointed  permanent  lieuten- 
ant (Junior  grade)  in  the  Civil  Engineer 
Corps  of  the  U.S.  Navy,  pursuant  to  title  10, 
United  States  Code  Section  531: 
Allen,  Paz  Gomez 
Bowling.  David  Jeffrey 
Buf fkin,  Mark  Dubose 
Cozier,  David  Robbins 
Kenealy,  William  Edward 


Landis,  Jonathan  Robert 
Morton,  Douglas  Gray 
Mouritsen,  John  Warren 
Patterson,  Polly  Stark 
Snow,  Ralph  Gordon 
Stader,  James  Francis 
Vogelsang,  Kevin  George 
Voltz,  Jeffrey  David 
Williams,  Bobby  Leroy 

The  following-named  U.S.  Naval  Reserve 
officers,  to  be  appointed  permanent  lieuten- 
ant commander  In  the  Dental  Corps  of  the 
U.S.    Navy,    pursuant    to    title    10,    United 
States  Code  section  531: 
Biolo,  Mark  W. 
Davis.  Nelson  Charles 
Klnderknecht,  Keith  Edw 
Mazzeo.  Prank,  Jr. 
Perez.  Mark  Richard 
Smith.  Thomas  B. 

The  following-named  U.S.  Naval  Reserve 
officers,  to  be  appointed  permanent  lieuten- 
ant in  the  Dental  Corps  of  the  U.S.  Navy, 
pursuant  to  title   10.  United  States  Code, 
section  531: 
Awramik,  Joyce  Lynn 
Baemmert.  Robert  John 
Beasley.  Willie  Keith 
Bernhardt,  Adam  George 
Christiansen,  Douglas  N. 
Clarke,  Steven  Reed. 
Engei.  Kirk  Fred. 
Fischer.  William  Freder. 
Gillespie.  Ray  Cooke. 
Hammond.  Gary  James. 
Handler.  Henry  John. 
Hann.  William  Byron. 
Howell,  Randolph  Jean. 
Leonard,  William  John. 
Lemer.  Lance  Lewis. 
Lewis,  John  A. 
Moles,  Jon. 
Peck.  Scott  Richard. 
Regan,  Daniel  Albert. 
Rhodes,  Robert  Stephen. 
Rickabaugh,  Jef fery  Lyn. 
Schutt.  Robert  William. 
Stewart.  Chad  Lee.  Jr. 
Stewart.  Thomas  Kevin. 
Tary,  Melanie  Ann. 

The  following-name  regular  officer  to  be 
reappointed  permanent  lieutenant  com- 
mander in  the  Medical  Service  Corps  of  the 
U.S.  Navy,  pursuant  to  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  section  531: 
Bedsole,  James  Wendell. 

The  following-named  U.S.  Naval  Reserve 
officer,  to  be  appointed  permanent  lieuten- 
ant commander  in  the  Medical  Service 
Corps  of  the  U.S.  Navy,  pursuant  to  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  section  531: 
Nacev,  Vladinur. 

The  following-named  U.S.  Naval  Reserve 
officers,  to  be  appointed  permanent  lieuten- 
ant in  the  Medical  Service  Corps  of  the  U.S. 
Navy,   pursuant   to  title   10,   United  States 
Code,  section  531: 
Allred,  Vondell. 
Baysinger.  Mark  Clin. 
Bowen,  Branford. 
Brado,  James  PYank. 
Brouker,  Mark  Edward. 
Burroughs,  David  S. 
Cerenlo.  Justo  Dacayo. 
Churchill,  Freda  Vaugha. 
Clenney.  James  Albert. 
Dellinger,  Douglas  Carr. 
Digiovacchino,  Cheryl  L. 
Dobson,  Beverly  Paige. 


Glambarresi,  Leo  Ignazi. 
Gleisner.  David  Paul. 
Gould.  George  Clavel. 
Grasso,  Paul  Richard. 
Griffith.  Richard  Obrie. 
Heller,  Randal  George. 
Hudson.  James  Neil. 
Kirshner.  Andre*  Mark. 
Krieger,  David  NMN. 
Lane.  Edward  Milton. 
Larson.  Larrance  Edwin. 
Lelbold.  Virginia  Ellen. 
Lininger,  Linda  Ann 
Mann,  Robert  Allen 
McCoy.  Raymond  Delbert 
Minagawa,  Rahn  Yukio 
Music.  Francesca  Christ 
Reeves.  Dennis  Lynn 
Salmon,  Betty  Jean 
Sanderson.  Roy  Don 
Santora.  Julia  Rose 
Schultz.  George  William 
Sheldon.  Charles  M.  JR 
Shepardson,  John  Daniel 
Vaughan.  George  Herman 
Weber.  Mary  Particia 
Wells,  Patricia  Ann 
Winter,  Steven  Jerome 

The  following-named  U.S.  Naval  Reserve 
officers,  to  be  appointed  permanent  Ueuten- 
ant  (junior  grade)  in  the  Medical  Service 
Corps  of  the  U.S.  Navy,  pursuant  to  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  section  531: 
Brown.  Brenda  Gail 
Byron,  Michael  Ray 
Cahill,  John  Thomas 
Dillindberg,  Amy 
Koemer,  Harold  Pf  ter 
Loftus,  Greg  Robert 
Long,  Ronald  Eugene 
Lopes,  Nancy  Elizabeth 
Macdonald,  Jeffrey  Alan 
Mcdonald,  Sharon  M. 
Passman.  Robin  Dale 
Pomerville.  John  Roger 
Rakes,  Gary  Howard 
Robinson,  Glen  Richard 
Rumbaugh,  John  Robert 
Taylor,  Mark  Curtis 
Whalen,  Daniel  Gerald 

The  following-named  U.S.  Naval  Reserve 
officers,  to  be  appointed  permanent  lieuten- 
ant in  the  Nurse  Corps  of  the  U.S.  Navy, 
pursuant  to  title  10  United  States  Code,  sec- 
tion 531: 

Barendse.  Barney  Robert 
Beck,  Marcy  S. 
Benninger,  Charles  Olin 
Boren,  E>enise  Margaret 
Campbell,  Joanne  EHizab 
Castleman,  Lorraine  Joy 
Dillon,  Anite  Louise 
Dubbs.  Lynette  Tyrrell 
Goodman,  William  Lee 
Kneller.  Ellen  Kay 
Langlais.  Marguerite  An 
McCunf,  Renee  Yvonne 
McManaway,  David  Willia 
Muesse,  Kathleen  Ann 
Panko.  Susan  Marie 
Rosemond,  Andrea  Barbar 
Sharp,  Melisa  Kay  Benne 
Steiner,  Kenneth  Keith 
Wallermilne,  Marilyn  Lo 
Welch,  Ann  Elizabeth 
Weston,  Dee  R. 
Yancigay,  Dawn  Ann 
Zinunerman,  Esther  Kay 


The  following-named  VS.  Naval  Reserve 
officers,  to  be  appointed  permanent  lieuten- 
ant (junior  grade)  in  the  Nurse  Corps  of  the 
U.S.    Navy,    pursuant    to    title    10    United 
States  Code,  section  531: 
Bost,  Lura  Alyece 
Brosten,  Kariena  Jane 
Brown.  Linda  May 
Bruhn.  Nancy  Patricia 
Curll.  Nancy  Lee 
Dawson.  Brian  Stuart 
Eason,  Deborah  Jean 
Faddis,  Nolabeth 
Fink.  Mark  Hamilton 
Punk.  Deborah  Arlene 
Glguere.  Arthur  Joseph 
Gilmore.  Therese  Rose 
Greenwood,  Bonnie  Elain 
Greenwood,  Mary  Ida  Fox 
Grosdidier,  Rene  August 
Hanrahan.  Edward  Joseph 
Heyde.  Lisa  Anne 
Jones.  Ellen  Francesica 
Jones.  Scott  Morgan 
Kissinger.  James  Willia 
Kozlak.  Joanne  Theresa 
Long.  Polly  Hatch 
Lyons.  Lisa  Ann 
Madison,  Rick  Alan 
Markert,  Karen  Ruth 
Marks.  Sara  Marie 
McHugh.  Susan  Ellizabeth 
Micho,  Jerry  James 
Simpklns.  Gregory  Louis 
Singleton.  Carolyn  Jean 
Smith.  Marcia  Kimberley 
Smithmorse.  Beverly  Ann 
Stanley.  Thomas  Ray 
Wolf.  Carol  Aruie 
Wolfe.  Shirley  Belle 
Zeckser.  Darlene  Vesta 

The  following-named  limited  duty  officers 
to  be  reappointed  permanent  lieutenant  as 
regular  officers  in  the  line  of  the  U.S.  Navy, 
pursuant  to  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
section  5589(e): 
Curry.  Robert  FYancis,  Jr. 
Derrick.  Gary  Lee 
Hohl.  Thomas  Kent 
Langston.  Arthur  L. 
Liles,  Kenneth  Alan 
Morgan.  Francis  Clayton 
Reichenberg,  David  Martin 

The  following-named  limited  duty  officers 
to    be    reappointed    permanent    lieutenant 
(junior  grade)  as  regular  officers  in  the  line 
of   the   U.S.   Navy,   pursuant   to   title    10, 
United  States  Code,  section  5589(e): 
Gibson,  Marshall  Kent 
Hehr.  Larry  Edward 
Hulver.  Leslie  Eugene 
Richards.  Stephen  Paul 
Rossi.  Walter  Alan 
Wetzel.  David  Ronald 

The  following-named  temporary  limited 
duty  officer,  to  he  appointed  permanent 
lieutenant  (junior  grade)  in  the  line  of  the 
U.S.  Navy,  pursuant  to  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  section  5589(a): 
Hampbel,  Werner  Tranzend 

The  foUowing-named  temporary  limited 
duty  officers,  to  be  appointed  permanent 
lieutenant  as  limited  duty  officers  in  the 
line  of  the  U.S.  Navy,  pursuant  to  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  section  S589<a): 
Avery.  Kenneth  Richard 
Shreiner,  Terry  Lee 
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TRiBun:  TO  whjUE  j.  pulton 


HON.  JAMES  A.  HUHCAOT,  JR. 

or  OHIO 

IH  THB  HOX7SE  OF  IKPaSSXirTATIVKS 

Tuetday.  March  3,  19S7 
Mr.  TRARCANT.  Mr.  Speakor.  rt  is  witti 
9«ar  ploawrn  that  I  rise  today  to  honor  Willie 
J.  Fulton,  rtlired  councilman  of  the  sixth  ward 
in  Wvran.  OH.  TongM  he  wiM  Iw  honored. 
end  Ms  dMinauiehad  career  recognized,  by 
the  Blacfc  Elactod  Officials  o(  Ohto. 

Mr.  FuNon  has  chosen  as  a  ife-long  pursuit 
to  coma  to  Hw  aid  of  his  community  and 
falow  man  at  every  opportunity.  He  is  a  man 
to  be  respectod  for  his  efforts  at  seeing  to  It 
ttwl  blacks  in  his  area,  artd  everywtwre,  are 
dbto  to  aeek  out  better  iobs  and  equal  em- 
ployment  Aaan  involved  member  of  his  com- 
munity in  numerous  capacities,  he  has  dHi- 
genOy  set  out  to  make  Wanen  a  better  place 
to  Iva.  not  only  for  blacks,  but  for  ail  its  citi- 


munity  to  believe  in  strong  and  worthy  values, 
ever  in  the  hardship  of  a  sometimes  reluctant 
society.  For  wtrat  he  has  chosen  to  give  to  his 
community  in  ttie  way  of  guidance  and  patient 
leadership  for  so  marry  years.  I  join  the  many 
grateful  people  of  Warren  in  appreciating  Mr. 
Fulton's  dedication.  I  wish  Willie  and  Barbara 
ttie  best  in  his  retirement  ar>d  kx}k  forward  to 
his  further  contributions  in  making  Wanen. 
OH,  an  even  better  place  to  live. 


WKe  served  in  the  U.S.  Army  for  nearly  4 
years  before  being  honorably  discharged.  He 
worked  tor  the  Republk:  Steel  Corp.  before 
becoming  the  first  black  letter  carrier  in  the 
Wwren  Post  Offica  in  1948.  He  worked  for 
baMir  jobs  and  opportunities  for  blacks  during 
this  time  before  rearing  his  post  in  1971. 

Aa  a  member  of  the  NAACP  for  many 
years,  serving  in  the  capacity  of  treasurer  and 
exacutive  board  member,  and  as  cttairman  of 
the  housing  commHtoe.  he  has  led  many  bat- 
Has  against  racial  dtocrimination.  After  leading 
several  lawsiits  and  boycotts,  he  was  suc- 
oeaaM  in  winning  electkxi  to  become  council- 
man of  the  sixth  ward  in  Warren  in  1975.  His 
retirement  as  ooundhnan  wHI  end  a  career  in 
this  position  for  six  terms. 

Mr.  Fulton  is  chairman  of  ttie  put>lk;  utilities 
committee  for  the  city  of  Wanen,  vk»  cfiair- 
man  of  the  traffe  committee,  member  of  the 
traMc  commissnn  for  Warren,  member  of  the 
board  of  drectors  for  the  AHiaiKe  for  Commu- 
nity Understandtog.  He  is  also  a  former  direc- 
tor and  slockhokter  of  the  black  weekly  news- 
paper, tfie  Mahoning  Valley  Challenger,  a 
member  of  ttw  Third,  Fourth,  and  Frfth  Street 
Improvement  Ctob,  a  member  of  Qub 
Yazoo — a  national  dass  ckjb,  a  member  of 
the  National  Aasociation  of  Letter  Caniers.  the 
LMtad  Steelworkers,  ttie  ANiarx^e  for  Postal 
Emptoyees  Unnn,  a  member  of  King  Sotomon 
Lodge  No.  87  A.F.  &  A.M.,  and  is  a  past  wor- 
ahiplul  master. 

Mr.  Fulton  has  been  recognized  for  his  con- 
trtKilnns  to  society  on  numerous  occask>ns. 
He  haa  received  tfw  Trumbull  County  Branch 
NAACP  Senaca  Award,  the  United  Negro  Col- 
lege Fund  Meritorious  Servne  Award,  and  a 
special  award  from  his  own  high  scfwol  dass 
given  in  1977. 

Mr.  Fulton  betongs  to  Friendship  Baptist 
Church  and  he  and  his  wife,  Bartiara  have 
three  sons.  I  join  WiMe's  family  in  tfieir  pride 
tor  this  man.  He  has  led  his  family  and  com- 


TIBtJTE  TO  LT.  COL.  GEORGE 
MUSULIN 

HON.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  3,  1987 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Saturday.  Feb- 
ruary 21.  a  great  American  patriot  and  Worid 
War  II  hero.  Lt.  Col.  George  Musulin.  passed 
away  in  the  Bethesda  Naval  Hospital.  Colonel 
Mutulin  is  probably  best  remembered  for 
spesrheadirig  "Operation  Halyard,"  a  daring 
and  dramatk:  rescue  of  some  500  American 
servicemen  from  Nazi-occupied  Yugoslavia  in 
1944. 

As  the  leader  of  an  OSS  missk}n  to  rescue 
American  airmen  that  had  been  sfiot  down 
over  Yugoslavia  on  the  way  t>ack  from  rakis 
on  Axis  oil  installations  arxj  communications  in 
Romania.  Cotonel  Musulin  and  his  team  para- 
chuted into  Yugoslavia  to  set  up  the  "Oper- 
ation Halyard"  rescue.  On  August  9.  1 944.  the 
first  group  of  American  aimnen  were  evacuat- 
ed by  three  waves  of  C-^7's  from  a  makeshift 
airfield  only  80  miles  from  Belgrade.  Through 
subsequent  evacuations  from  secret  airfields 
in  the  heart  of  Axis-controlled  Yugoslavia,  the 
Hazard  missk>n  brought  its  total  of  rescued 
airmen  evacuated  and  returned  to  combat 
duty  to  432. 

The  airmen  who  were  evacuated  to  safety 
by  Colonel  Musulin  had  t>een  rescued  and 
protected  by  the  Chetnik  forces  of  Gen.  Draza 
Mihailovich.  the  Yugoslav  resistance  leader 
wtK)  called  upon  his  people  to  fight  back 
against  the  German  occupation.  Despite  an 
offer  to  be  evacuated  to  safety  in  Italy  with 
the  last  group  of  Americans,  General  Mihailo- 
vich elected  to  stay  and  lead  his  people  in  the 
fateful  fight  against  General  Tito's  Communist 
aggressors.  Ironically,  even  ttiough  Mihailo- 
vich's  forces  rescued  and  smuggled  out  Amer- 
ican flyers  downed  in  Yugoslavia  during  Vne 
war,  Mihailovkih,  a  victim  of  Communist  propa- 
ganda, was  executed  as  a  war  criminal  by 
Tito's  forces. 

Colonel  Musulin  and  ttie  American  airmen 
rescued  in  the  Halyard  operation  appealed  to 
ttie  State  Department  to  intervene  on  behalf 
of  General  Mihailovk^h's  defense.  Unfortunate- 
ly, littte  was  done,  and,  as  a  result.  America 
has  to  live  with  this  injustice.  More  recently. 
Musulin  and  tfie  airmen  have  k>bt)ied  Con- 
gress to  get  a  modest  sized  memorial  txjilt  to 
commemorate  General  Mihailovich's  role  for 


saving  tfie  lives  of  Amerk:an  servk»men  in 
Wodd  War  II.  Again,  the  State  Department  has 
proven  to  be  a  major  force  of  opposition. 
Hopefully,  someday  the  State  Departinent  will 
officially  recognize  the  role  General  Mihaito- 
vKh  played  and  altow  these  American  servk;e- 
men  to  fihally  honor  tfie  man  wfio  saved  tfieir 
lives.  Until  tfien,  fiowever.  all  Americans  can 
rememi>«  with  gratitude  the  servk:e  tfiat  Lt. 
Col.  George  Musulin  gave  to  his  country,  and 
his  part  in  bringing  ttiese  former  MIA's  home. 
I  have  included  an  article  from  tfie  Washing- 
ton Times  tfiat  summarizes  the  accomplish- 
ments of  Colonel  Musulin.  The  artk:le  foltows: 

Georgk  Musulin.  72.  Freed  400  Trapped 

GTs 
Retire4  U.S.  Army  Lt.  Col.  George  S.  Mu- 
sulin, 72j  a  World  War  II  officer  who  com- 
manded an  operation  to  rescue  American 
soldiers  trapped  behind  enemy  lines  in 
Yugoslavia,  died  Saturday  from  (Uat>etes 
and  kidqey  failure  in  Bethesda  Naval  Hospi- 
tal. He  lived  in  McLesui. 

Col.  Mlusulin  commanded  "Operation  Hal- 
yard," responsible  for  airlifting  more  than 
400  American  soldiers  from  Nazi-occupied 
Yugoslavia  in  August  1944.  The  central 
facts  about  the  operation  and  its  success 
based  on  the  cooperation  of  Gen.  Draja  Mi- 
hailovick,  leader  of  the  Yugoslav  National- 
ist Resiatance  Forces,  were  not  made  public 
until  20  years  later. 

David  Martin,  author  of  "Patriot  or  Trai- 
tor: The  Case  of  General  Mihailovich." 
called  the  mission  "probably  the  most 
daring  orieration  of  its  kind  anjrwhere  in 
Axis-occupied  Europe  during  the  whole  of 
World  War  II." 

According  to  Mr.  Martin,  the  events  that 
led  to  Col.  Musulin's  participation  In  the  op- 
eration started  in  mid-October  1943,  when 
he  parachuted  into  Yugoslavia  as  a  member 
of  the  American  mission  at  the  headquar- 
ters of  Gen.  Mihailovich.  Toward  the  end  of 
1943.  reports  that  Gen.  Mihailovich  had  col- 
lalx>ratad  with  the  Germans  spurred  the 
British  imd  Americans  to  move  toward  Mar- 
shal Joaep  Tito.  On  May  31.  1944,  Col.  Mu- 
sulin and  about  100  British  and  American 
officers  were  evacuated  by  American  forces, 
leaving  Gen.  Mihailovich  abandoned. 

Col.  Musulin  supervised  the  first  evacu- 
ation. .Mterward.  he  was  reassigned  to  Bari. 
Italy,  wliich  served  as  headquarters  of  the 
American  Office  of  Strategic  Services  and 
the  British  Secret  Operations  Executive  in- 
telligence agencies.  There,  he  suggested  or- 
ganizing a  more  ambitious  effort  to  evacu- 
ate the  Americans  who  had  missed  the  first 
evacuation. 

Col.  Musulin  encountered  heavy  resist- 
ance to  this  idea  Ijecause  of  the  pro-Tito  at- 
titudes of  l>oth  Britian  and  the  United 
States,  according  to  Mr.  Martin.  By  mid- 
July  1944,  Col.  Musulin  succeeded  in  per- 
suading superiors  to  rescue  a  growing 
number  of  Americans  still  in  Gen.  Mihailo- 
vich's territory.  Col.  Musulin  was  appointed 
commanding  officer  of  the  three-man  mis- 
sion. 

On  Aug.  4,  1944,  Col.  Musulin  parachuted 
into  supposedly  friendly  territory  in  Yugo- 
slavia near  the  town  of  Pranjani,  where  he 
found  alMut  250  Americans  and  gradually 
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led  them  to  a  secret  air  strip  where  they 
boarded  rescue  planes. 

By  the  end  of  the  mission,  more  than  400 
American  soldiers  had  been  rescued,  Mr. 
Martin  said. 

After  the  war.  Col.  Musulin  Joined  first 
the  Office  of  Naval  Intelligence  and  then 
the  Central  Intelligence  Agency,  where  he 
was  assigned  to  Athens,  Greece  and  Frank- 
furt, Germany,  before  receiving  an  assign- 
ment in  Washington.  He  retired  from  the 
CIA  In  1974. 

Col.  Musulin  was  lK>m  in  New  York  and 
raised  in  Johnstown,  Pa.  He  graduated  from 
the  University  of  Pittsburgh  and  played  on 
the  university's  footl>aU  team.  After  college, 
he  played  professional  footl>all  for  a  few 
years  with  the  St.  Louis  Gunners  and  the 
Chicago  Cardinals. 

He  was  part  of  the  U.S.  Infantry  l)efore 
volunteering  for  service  with  the  OSS. 

Col.  Musulin's  wife,  Stella  Makavich  Mu- 
sulin, died  in  1985.  He  is  survived  by  one 
son,  Nicholas  Musulin  of  McLean;  three 
daughters,  JoAime  de  la  Riza  of  Great  Falls, 
Milena  Sanchez  of  Madrid.  Spain,  and  Geor- 
gene  Murray  of  McLean:  and  five  grandchil- 
dren. 

Funeral  services  will  l>e  at  10:45  a.m.  today 
at  the  Fort  Meyer  Chapel  at  the  Arlington 
National  Cemetery,  where  burial  will  follow. 

The  family  suggests  that  expressions  of 
sympathy  lie  In  the  form  of  contributions  to 
the  St.  Luke  Serbian  Eastern  Orthodox 
Church,  c/o  of  Free  Serbian  Diocese,  P.O. 
Box  5468  Friendship  Station.  Washington. 


ETHNIC  SUPPORT  FOR  THE 
ENGLISH  LANGUAGE  AMEND- 
MENT 


HON.  WM.  S.  BROOMFIELD 

OP  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  3,  1987 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  tfie  attention  of  my  colleagues 
an  editorial  written  in  tfie  February  19.  1987 
issue  of  ttie  Macomb  Daily,  in  Macomb 
County,  Ml,  in  support  of  my  English  language 
amendment.  In  my  opinion,  this  article  pro- 
vides an  excellent  response  to  those  critics  of 
the  English  language  amendment  wfio  have 
lat)eled  it  discriminatory. 

By  way  of  introduction,  the  auttior  of  this 
editorial,  Mr.  Mitch  Kehetian,  is  a  first  genera- 
tion American  wfio  is  proud  of  tfie  success  ex- 
perienced by  immigrants  for  over  150  years. 
Tfiese  indiviiduals  built  ttie  American  dream 
and  prospered  t>ecause  tfiey  learned  English 
at  an  early  age,  witfiout  tfie  aki  of  a  host  of 
Federal  programs  that  promote  language  divi- 
sions in  our  society. 

[From  the  Macomb  Daily.  Feb.  19, 1987] 

English:  Should  Be  Oppicial  Language  in 

America 

(By  Mitch  Kehetian) 

U.S.  Rep.  William  S.  Broomfield  has  my 
vote. 

The  18th-dlstrict  congressman  from  Oak- 
land and  Macomb  counties  has  introduced 
legislation  in  the  House  to  make  English  the 
official  language  of  the  United  States. 

It's  alMut  time  someone  had  the  courage 
on  C^itol  Hill  to  say  to  all  who  come  to 
this  land  that  English  is  the  langtiage  Amer- 
icans speak. 

Before  the  liberals  and  social  planners  call 
for  my  tilde,  I  want  them  to  know  I  come 
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from  ettmic  stock  and  that  my  immigrant 
parents  were  tougher  on  me  than  my  Eng- 
lish teachers  at  the  Cary  School  in  Old 
Delray. 

"You  listen  to  your  teachers  so  you  don't 
have  to  work  in  the  foundry  when  you  grow 
up,"  my  father  lectured. 

That  same  rule  applied  to  all  my  fellow 
classmates  at  that  old  dingy  school  on  De- 
troit's southwest  confines.  My  graduating 
class  from  Cary  School  was  a  true  reflection 
of  the  United  Nations:  Hungarians,  Ukraini- 
ans, Germans,  Italians,  Poles,  Croatians. 
Serl>s,  Czechs,  Slovaks,  Macedonians.  Arme- 
nians, etc. 

And  you  know,  we  all  made  it.  We  made  it 
in  life  l>ecause  our  proud  immigrant  parents 
wanted  their  children  to  master  the  lan- 
guage of  this  new  homeland. 

Oh  sure,  some  of  us  still  had  to  attend 
si>ecial  classes  to  leam  and  master  the  Old 
Country  language.  But  we  didn't  do  it  at 
public  expense.  Our  ethnic  churches  paid 
the  freight. 

But  through  the  years  some  of  our  es- 
teemed social  planners  came  up  with  the 
pipe  dream  that  we  encourage  the  use  of 
the  many  ethnic  languages  In  our  daily 
functioning— whether  in  school  or  at  work— 
and  with  the  federal  government's  blessing. 
They  tell  us  that  a  child  from  a  foreign 
land  would  fail  to  make  it  unless  that  child 
was  also  taught  in  its  native  tongue. 

Those  who  have  read  this  column  over  the 
years  know  I've  written,  with  pride,  alxjut 
the  proud  heritages  that  make  up  Macomb 
County's  ethnic  populace,  including  my  Ar- 
menian lineage. 

In  many  of  our  schools  taxpayer  dollars 
are  spent  to  hold  classes  in  the  foreign  lan- 
guage of  its  large  ethnic  enrollments,  under 
the  premise  a  multi-linguistic  society  is 
what  America  should  l>ecome. 

It's  true  we  are  a  nation  of  many  ethnic 
groups,  and  of  many  racial  and  religious 
creeds.  In  some  of  our  large  cities,  there  is 
no  attempt  to  speak  English.  And  the  dan- 
gers from  such  a  path  will  only  impede  the 
advancement  of  the  young,  foreign-speaking 
newcomers. 
Broomf  ield's  concerns  are  real. 
"There  have  been  growing  concerns  over 
the  past  few  years  that  the  future  of  the 
United  States  could  be  one  of  many  minori- 
ties, each  speaking  their  own  native  tongue, 
in  a  divided,  polygot  nation,"  he  warns. 

As  an  example,  he  cited  the  action  taken 
in  California  where  the  voters  wisely  ap- 
proved recently— by  a  wide  margin— a  refer- 
endum making  English  the  official  language 
of  the  state. 

Needless  to  say,  the  measure  was  fought 
by  minority  groups  and  some  of  the  state's 
high  office  holders. 
But  common  sense  prevailed,  for  a  change. 
Broomfield,  sensing  some  might  misinter- 
pret his  proposed  legislation,  emphasizes 
that  his  measure  is  not  intended  to  discour- 
age Americans  from  learning  languages 
other  than  English. 

In  plain  simple  English,  the  congressman 
wants  to  prevent  any  erosion  of  English. 

When  I'm  attending  an  ethnic  function  I 
have  no  problem  if  the  language  being 
spoken  is  foreign  to  my  ears — but  don't 
force  the  American  society  to  live  with 
multi-languages  because  someone  feels  to  do 
otherwise  would  be  offensive. 

When  you  take  the  pledge  of  allegiance  at 
citizenship  time,  it  should  be  in  English. 
You  do  because  tfiis  is  America. 

I  treasure  my  ethnic  heritage  and  take 
pride  that  I  can  speak  the  language  of  my 
immigrant  parents.  But  others  should  not 
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l>e  forced  to  Uve  with  it  at  work,  at  school  or 
at  our  government  buildings. 

We  can  start  by  curtailing  the  forced  use 
of  foreign  languages  in  some  of  our  public 
schools  because  someone  thinks  the  student 
can  only  make  it  in  America  by  learning  in 
his  foreign  language. 

Do  you  know  how  my  fellow  foreign- 
speaking  classmates  in  Old  Delray  made  It? 

We  did  l>ecause  our  English  teachers  at 
Cary  School  made  it  work. 

And  our  immigrant  parents  wanted  it  that 
way. 


AN  INNOCENT  VICTIM  OP  THE 
IRAN  SCANDAL 


HON.  GUS  YATRON 

OP  pennstlvakia 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  3,  1987 

Mr.  YATRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  article  in  the 
New  York  Times  of  Fetxuary  15  incorrectly 
identified  the  National  Endowment  for  Democ- 
racy as  "ttie  publk;  arm  of  Project  Democra- 
cy." In  fact.  Project  Democracy  is  tfie  antithe- 
sis of  tfie  idea  of  tfie  publk:  funded  Natkxial 
Endowment  for  Democracy.  wfik:h  ¥vas  ap- 
proved by,  and  is  funded  tiy.  Congress.  It  orily 
subsequently  gained  the  support  of  tfie 
Reagan  administration. 

The  National  Endowment  for  Democracy  is 
an  Independent,  nongovernmental  organiza- 
tion run  by  a  tMpartisan  tx>ard  of  directors 
composed  of  distinguisfied  Americans,  includ- 
ing representatives  of  txisiness  and  labor.  It 
was  estat>lished  to  assist  people  tfiroughout 
tfie  world  to  implement  effective  self-govern- 
ment Congress  and  tfie  Department  of  State 
closely  monitor  its  activities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Endowment  has  a  kxig  list 
of  accomplishments  for  its  few  sfxxt  years  of 
existence.  The  Endowment  is  an  important  ve- 
hicle for  encouraging  democratic  institutions 
and  for  promoting  respect  for  internationally 
recognized  human  rights,  whch  are  funda- 
mental to  tfie  operation  of  democratic  institu- 
tions. 

On  FetKuary  23,  Walter  Mondale  and  Frank 
Fahrenkopf,  Jr.,  wrote  an  op-ed  piece  in  tfie 
New  York  Times  entitted  "An  Innocent  Victim 
of  the  Iran  Scandal,"  wfiKh  addresses  tfie 
confusion  t>etween  Project  Democracy  ar>d 
the  National  Endowment  for  DerTK>cracy.  This 
Informative  piece  outlines  tfie  goals  and  ob- 
jectives of  the  Endowment  and  addresses  tfie 
confuson  with  Project  Democracy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  tNs  article  to  tfie 
attention  of  my  colleagues: 
[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Feb.  23,  1987] 

An  Innocent  Victim  op  the  Iran  Scandal 

(By  Walter  F.  Mondale  and  Frank  J. 

Fahrenkopf,  Jr.) 

Washington.- Because  so  much  remains 
unknown  about  the  Iran-contra  scandal,  in- 
formation frequently  comes  out  in  the  form 
of  revelations  that  may  contain  only  part  of 
the  truth  and  can  l>e  l>a<lly  misleading.  If  we 
are  not  careful,  many  good  and  Innocent 
people  doing  very  worthwhile  things  could 
l>e  harmed. 

A  case  in  point  is  the  recent  diadosure 
that  the  White  House,  under  the  direction 
of  Lieut.  Col.  Oliver  L.  North,  was  carrying 
out  secret  activities  under  something  called 
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Project  Democracy.  AoconUng  to  the  report. 


.•t     1.     Al...      kl**!.* 


The  present  controversy  only  heightens     is  to  formulate  enlightened  policies  which 
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Project  Democracy-  According  to  the  report. 
tbe  pratlect'i  "pubUc  ann"  Is  the  National 
BidhNRBCBt  for  Democracy,  a  private,  bipar- 
tiMii  orsaoiBtteB  eatablished  to  strengthen 
dBBMnatle  taiatltutloiis  in  the  world. 

Tbe  aUegationa  that  the  Endowment  has 
any  reiationelilp  whatsoever  to  Colonel 
north's  aetlvitiea.  whatever  they  were.  U  en- 
Uniy  unfounded.  Even  the  suggestion  that 
the  MMlowiBent  is  an  "arm"  of  Project  De- 
mocracy is  wrong  and  clearly  at  odds  with 
ledalaUve  history. 

In  early  1S83,  Congress  was  presented 
with  two  separate  legislative  proposals  to 
foster  democratic  political  and  social  institu- 
tkxM  abroad.  The  first  was  Project  Democ- 
racy, an  Attalnktration  request  for  $65  mil- 
lion to  fund  a  range  of  programs  through 
tbe  United  States  Inf(Mination  Agency,  the 
Ai«ncy  for  International  Development  of 
tbe  State  Department.  The  second  proposal 
was  to  authoriie  funding  for  the  National 
Endowment  for  Democracy. 

Tbe  Endowment  idea  was  inspired  by  the 
miT-Tf  that  mivate  foundations  associated 
with  West  Germany^  political  parties  have 
bad  in  strengthening  democratic  institu- 
ttona  in  the  developing  world.  As  envisioned, 
tbe  Endowment  would  be  a  private,  non- 
profit entity  that  would  openly  fund  democ- 
ncy-touUding  programs  cvried  out  by  insti- 
UititB  associated  with  labor,  business,  our 
two  major  political  parties  and  other  pri- 
vate^ector  organizations. 

Bdleving  that  the  worlc  of  promoting  de- 
mocracy could  moat  effectively  be  carried 
out  by  the  private  sector.  Congress  author- 
ised funding  for  ttie  Endowment  and  not 
tbe  package  of  programs  called  Project  De- 
mocracy. This  approach  gained  the  Admin- 
istration's full  support. 

lUs  lilatory  is  important  because  it  shows 
tliat  from  the  very  beginning  Congress 
plaeed  a  high  value  on  the  private,  biparti- 
san diaracter  of  the  Endowment  and  its  in- 
depoBdence  from  the  current  or  any  future 
Administration. 

Under  the  leadership  of  a  broadly  repre- 
sentative board  of  distinguished  Americans, 
the  fiidowment  has  made  great  progress.  It 
has  developed  strong  oversight  procedures 
pertaining  to  the  selection,  monitoring  and 
evaluation  of  all  grants.  It  reports  fully  to 
CongiCBS  OD  its  activities  and,  as  required  by 
statute,  lieepa  the  State  Department  in- 
formed as  welL  Tbe  commitment  to  open- 
ness has  always  been  fundamental  to  the 
concept  and  actual  operation  of  the  Endow- 
ment. 

In  all  cases,  the  Endowment  has  been  re- 
sponsive to  the  democatic  needs  and  initia- 
ttves  of  its  partners  a)>road,  in  the  belief 
that  internally  generated  change  is  prefera- 
ble to  change  that  Is  artifidally  imposed 
from  the  outside. 

Th^  Endowment's  woric  covers  a  wide 
rame  of  countries.  In  the  Philippines.  Haiti. 
Taiwan,  Guatemala,  South  Korea.  Chile 
and  Paraguay,  its  programs  have  supported 
or  arc  helping  U»>-  stimulate  a  process  of 
democratic  transitlmL  In  developing  democ- 
racies such  as  Argentina,  Peru  and  Colom- 
bia, as  wen  as  the  Caribbean  and  Central 
America,  it  provides  aid  to  groups  seeking  to 
consolidate  democratic  institutions  and  pro- 
cedures and  to  strengthen  the  commitment 
to  democratic  values. 

The  Endowment  Is  also  engaged  in  the  dif- 
ficult Job  of  encouraging  pluralist  trends  in 
tbe  closed  societies  of  the  Communist  world. 
Even  in  societies  wracked  by  conflict,  such 
as  Sootb  Africa,  Afghanistan,  Northern  Ire- 
laikd  and  Hlcaragua,  it  supports  those  who 
are  working  peacefully  to  sustain  democrat- 
ic possibilities  and  values. 
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The  present  controversy  only  heightens 
the  importance  of  such  open  support. for 
our  friends  abroad.  We  must  not  allow  total- 
ly unrelated  activities  alleged  to  have  been 
carried  out  under  the  rubric  of  an  otherwise 
defunct  "Project  Democracy"  to  discredit 
the  efforts  of  the  National  Endowment  for 
Donocracy. 


HJl.  1006— A  BILL  TO  STRENGTH- 
EN UNITED  STATES-MEXICAN 
RELATIONS 


HON.  BILL  RICHARDSON 

or  ifrw  MEXICO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  3.  1987 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
likg  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
a  speech  by  Ambassador  Abelardo  Vaklez  en- 
titled "Strengthening  ttie  United  States-Mexico 
Relation:  A  Proposal  for  Establishing  a  Free- 
Trade  arxi  Coproduction  Zone."  Relatiorw  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Mexk»3  are  at  an 
alMme  low.  We  share  a  2,000-mile  border 
with  our  souttiem  neighbor,  and  something 
claarty  must  be  done  to  improve  our  relation- 
shf}.  I  have  introduced  legislation,  H.R.  1006, 
designed  to  p)rovide  an  innovative  solution  to 
some  of  ttie  problems  being  experierwed  tiy 
bolh  the  United  States  and  Mexico.  This  bill 
woukj  authorize  the  President  to  begin  negoti- 
ations with  the  Government  of  Mexico  for  ttie 
establishment  of  a  free  trade  and  coproduc- 
tion zorie.  This  zone  would  stimulate  the 
economy  and  create  jobs  on  both  sides  of  the 
border.  Amliassador  Valdez  has  been  a  driv- 
ing force  behind  this  legislation.  The  speech 
he  made  before  ttie  United  States-Mexico 
conference  gives  a  clear  and  articulate  expla- 
nation of  the  need  for  such  legislation.  I  re- 
spectfully request  permission  to  have  this 
speech  entered  into  the  Record.  I  urge  my 
coReagues  to  give  it  special  attention  and  to 
give  serious  thought  to  cosponsoring  my  bill. 
Thank  you. 

SlKENGTHEIflNG   THE    UNITED   STATES-MEXICO 

Relation:  A  Proposal  for  Establishing  a 

IVee-Trade  and  Coproduction  Zone 
(By  Ambassador  Atielardo  L.  Valdez)  ■ 

Indies  and  Gentlemen.  Distinguished 
Gaests:  It  is  a  great  pleasure  for  me  to  par- 
ticipate in  a  conference  with  the  stated  aim 
of  "Strengthening  the  United  States-Mexi- 
can Relationship."  No  topic  is  more  urgent 
in  these  difficult  times.  Although  Mexico 
and  the  United  States  have  enjoyed  friendly 
relations  for  many  decades,  that  cordiality 
has  recently  experienced  and  endured  many 
strains.  A  variety  of  issues— including  immi- 
gration, narcotics  trafficking,  foreign  invest- 
ment, trade,  and  foreign  policy,  especially 
relating  to  Central  America— have  generat- 
ed a  barrage  of  rhetoric  and  reaction  which 
have  darkened  the  sky  which  Iwth  nations 
share. 

Removing  the  clouds  of  misunderstanding 
t>atween  our  two  countries  requires  a  realis- 
tic appraisal  of  the  frequent  and  differing 
pressures  which  either  party  may  feel,  as 
well  as  a  respect  for  the  policy  goals  which 
each  seperately  may  envision.  Our  challenge 
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is  to  formulate  enlightened  policies  which 
generate  opportunities  for  each  society  to 
turn  the  energies  of  its  people— in  both  the 
public  and  private  sectors — to  the  problems 
which  have  mired  us  in  mistrust  and  which 
will  foster  co-operation  in  areas  where  con- 
f rontatipn  has  too  often  prevailed. 

As  ne^hbors.  we  need  to  advance  our  indi- 
vidual interests  by  pursuing  policies  and 
progrants  that  provide  mutual  tienefits. 
Strengthening  the  relationship  t>etween 
Mexico  and  the  United  States  requires  that 
political  leadership  in  Iwth  nations  look 
beyond  the  policy  differences  to  find  a 
common  vision  and  a  common  agenda  for 
action,  if  we  are  to  assist  in  that  quest,  we 
must  go  beyond  a  mere  academic  discussion 
of  problems  and  focus  on  concrete  proposals 
which  will  create  opportunities  for  mutual 
progress  and  l>enef  it. 

Durinf  my  remarks  today.  I  will  offer  one 
such  piiopc^al  for  your  consideration  and 
support.  I  hope  that  it  will  prepare  the 
ground  for  seeds  which  will  germiiutte  and 
grow.  Ihdded,  I  hope  that  our  gathering 
here  in  San  Diego  will  sow  ideas  which  will 
flourish  into  a  harvest  of  economic  growth 
and  increased  coo[>eration  for  tx)th  grreat  na- 
tions. 

As  we  meet  today,  we  are  just  a  few  miles 
from  a  anique  strategic  frontier— the  United 
States-lilexico  Border.  The  lx>rder  is  the 
only  place  on  earth  where  the  developing 
and  developed  worlds  meet  for  nearly  2.000 
miles.  That  great  frontier  links  both  coun- 
tries in  a  web  of  economic,  political,  and 
inter-personal  relationships— a  web  which 
holds  t>oth  sides  in  a  shared  destiny. 

My  proposal,  which  calls  for  a  dramatical- 
ly increased  level  of  Investment  and  trade 
going  t»th  ways  across  that  t>order,  could 
help  bridge  our  divergent  histories,  combine 
similar  hopes,  and  build  common  opportuni- 
ties. I  am  convinced  that  it  would  amelio- 
rate present  suspicions  and  lead  to  the 
mutual  respect  which  should  prevail  l>e- 
tween  proud  and  good  neighl>ors. 

The  border  traverses  a  mingling  of  people 
and  problems  that  know  no  neat  division  t>e- 
tween  Sne  side  and  another.  In  Houston, 
San  Aittonio,  Albuquerque,  Phoenix.  Los 
Angeles,  and  here,  in  San  Diego,  the  cultur- 
al and  human  ties  are  too  interwoven  to  be 
interrupted  by  a  line  on  a  map.  The  money 
passing  back  and  forth,  from  small  remit- 
tances to  large  investments,  the  families  on 
t>oth  sides,  and  the  whole  range  of  interests 
and  relationships  between  the  two  coun- 
tries, have  already  begun  to  blur  the  con- 
ventional distinction  tietween  foreign  and 
domestic  policies.  In  essence,  our  policy 
toward  Mexico  and  its  policy  toward  us  are 
not  foreign  at  all.  By  the  circumstances  of 
our  relations,  human,  economic,  and  geo- 
graphia  those  policies  have  become  an  ex- 
tension of  each  country's  domestic  policy. 

I  thiak  it  is  also  important  to  recognize 
that  deK)ite  different  levels  of  economic  de- 
velopment. Mexico  and  the  United  States 
are  confronted  today  with  a  host  of  common 
economic  challenges.  My  proposal  would 
help  to  address  some  of  those  economic 
challenges.  Because  our  relations  in  many 
ways  epitomize  the  overall  relationship  \ie- 
tween  the  industrialized  North  and  the  de- 
veloping South  throughout  the  world,  I 
submit  that  its  implementation  could  have 
positive  implications  far  beyond  the  United 
States  and  Mexico. 

Both  nations  need  to  improve  their  com- 
petitiveness, their  export  performance,  and 
their  Qiarketing  efforts.  Both  need  to  in- 
crease employment  opportiuiltles.  For  ex- 
ample, there  are  many  areas  along  the  U.S. 
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borderlands  where  20  percent— plus— unem- 
ployment is  the  norm.  Mexico  and  the 
United  States  are  major  debtor  nations,  and 
reducing  their  internal  and  external  debt 
burden  is  a  priority  need. 

In  view  of  this.  I  think  that  Mexico  and 
the  United  States  can  address  these  chal- 
lenges more  successfully  by  combining  their 
forces  than  by  working  alone.  In  my  judg- 
ment, there  are  significant  opportunities  to 
be  developed  by  Mexico  and  the  United 
States  in  the  area  of  co-production  or  pro- 
duction sharing.  This  is  the  basis  of  my  pro- 
posal, which  has  already  gained  significant 
endorsement  in  the  political  and  business 
sectors  of  both  countries  and  which  contin- 
ues to  attract  increasing  support  in  the 
United  States  Congress. 

Co-production  is  not  a  new  phenomenon. 
Mexico  and  the  United  States  liave  operated 
a  limited  concept  of  co-production,  the  Ma- 
quiladora,  or  "twin-plant"  concept,  for  more 
than  twenty  years.  By  1986,  there  were  an 
estimated  735  Maquiladora  operations,  em- 
ploying over  200.000  workers.  The  Maquila- 
dora concept  has  increased  employment  and 
improved  product  competitiveness,  but  it 
has  not  achieved  the  full  potential  of  co- 
production,  t>ecause  it  does  not  fully  com- 
bine the  comparative  advantages  of  both 
the  United  States  and  Mexico. 

In  order  to  obtain  the  full  benefits  of  co- 
production,  t>oth  nations  need  to  expand  co- 
production  beyond  the  Maquiladora  system. 
My  proposal  envisions  a  U.S.-Mexico  Free- 
Trade  and  Co-Production  Zone.  Its  objective 
is  to  stimulate  increased  trade  and  invest- 
ment between  Mexico  and  the  United  States 
by  increasing  the  participation  of  capital 
and  labor  from  t>oth  countries  in  co-produc- 
tion ventures.  Moreover,  my  proposal  aims 
to  generate  increased  exports  of  co-pro- 
duced articles  to  third  country  markets.  It 
calls  for  tax  incentives  and  duty-free  treat- 
ment for  all  producers'  goods  and  raw  mate- 
rials leading  to  a  final  product  manufac- 
tured in  the  Zone.  After  manufacture,  that 
product  could  t>e  sold  duty-free  in  Iwth 
countries,  leading  to  increased  access  to 
each  marketplace,  as  well  as  to  those  of 
third  countries. 

Expanded  co-production  would  add  jobs, 
increase  competitiveness,  and  improve 
export  performance.  Tariff  and  tax  Incen- 
tives would  encourage  and  enable  such  ven- 
tures to  combine  the  comparative  advan- 
tages of  t)oth  nations  in  manufacturing  and 
marketing.  Such  co-production  ventures 
could  be  located  on  both  sides  of  the  l>order. 
Another  objective  of  the  Zone  proposal  is 
closer  partnership  twtween  the  labor  and 
capital  of  both  countries  through  the  co- 
production  ventures,  which  the  Maquila- 
dora concept  has  not  yet  achieved. 

The  duty-free  treatment  and  income  tax 
incentives  would  tie  available  only  to  co-pro- 
duction ventures  that  utilize  capital  and 
labor  from  l>oth  sides  of  the  border  for  man- 
ufacturing articles  which  use  raw  materials 
and  components  from  Ixith  countries  to  the 
maximum  extent  feasible.  It  is  not  an  open- 
ended  free-trade  zone  such  as  the  one  which 
the  United  States  is  presently  negotiating 
with  Canada.  Mexico  is  not  Canada  and 
Canada  is  not  Mexico.  The  disparity  of  eco- 
nomic development  twtween  the  United 
States  and  Mexico  argues  against  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  open-ended  free-trade  zone. 
However,  a  Zone  that  would  encourage  and 
promote  co-production,  and  which  maxi- 
mizes the  comparative  advantages  of  Iwth 
countries,  should  be  efficacious. 

While  the  Maquiladora  system  has  en- 
joyed success  during  the  past  four  years,  it 
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is  coming  imder  increasing  attack  from  U.S. 
lat>or  and  its  supporters  in  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress. Some  criticism  on  the  Mexican  side 
has  diminished  as  the  need  to  create  em- 
ployment and  earn  foreign  exchange  has  in- 
creased exponentially  during  the  past  few 
years.  Nevertheless,  there  is  a  lingering  con- 
cern that  Mexico  is  not  obtaining  the  full 
potential  t>enefit  from  the  limited  co-pro- 
duction accomplished  with  maquiladoras. 

My  proposal,  by  creating  jolM  on  twth 
sides  of  the  t>order,  would  help  blunt  orga- 
nized U.S.  latMr's  current  attacks  on  the 
Maquiladora  concept  and  obtain  support 
from  the  U.S.  Congress  for  an  expanded 
program  of  co-production.  It  can,  also,  de- 
velop political  and  business  support  in 
Mexico  and  the  United  States  for  co-produc- 
tion. 

The  Free-Trade  and  Co-Production  Zone 
idea  had  its  genesis  in  the  immigration 
debate  which  was  fueled  in  the  early  1980s 
by  the  introduction  in  Congress  of  several 
bills  to  restrict  immigration  generally,  but 
especially  from  Mexico:  the  source  of  ap- 
proximately one  half  of  all  illegal  aliens  en- 
tering the  United  States.  The  hope  then  was 
that  a  Free-Trade  and  Co-Production  Zone 
would  focus  on  the  lack  of  economic  oppor- 
timity  for  millions  of  Mexican  citizens  and 
provide  a  policy  option  for  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment. It  was  hoped  that  the  two  govern- 
ments would  move  to  increase  job  creation 
and  stem  the  flow  of  Mexican  immigrants 
through  increased  industrialization  and 
export-oriented  industries  that  would  com- 
bine the  comparative  advantages  of  both  na- 
tions. 

In  part,  this  thesis  was  supported  by  the 
successful  experience  of  the  Maquiladora 
program  along  the  border.  However,  the 
Zone  proposal  goes  further  than  the  Maqui- 
ladora by  providing  greater  tariff  and 
income  tax  incentives  to  co-production  ven- 
tures involving  the  capital  and  labor  of  both 
nations.  It  recognizes  the  need  for  job  cre- 
ation on  both  sides  of  the  lx>rder  and  the  re- 
ality that  the  Zone  would  have  to  be  based 
on  mutual  interest,  if  it  is  to  succeed. 

Commencing  in  1981.  the  Zone  proposal 
began  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  U.S. 
Government  and  the  private  sector.  In  that 
year,  the  U.S.  Trade  Advisory  Committee, 
which  was  preparing  a  Presidential  Report 
on  North  American  Trade  Agreements,  cited 
the  Zone  proposal  as  one  way  to  expand 
trade  between  the  United  States  and 
Mexico,  although  it  did  not  specifically  en- 
dorse the  idea. 

In  the  following  years,  the  Zone  proposal 
stirred  up  a  good  deal  of  debate  in  Mexico 
and  the  United  States.  As  the  Mexican  eco- 
nomic crisis  grew  and  the  interest  in  the 
Maquiladora  and  employment  creation  rose 
to  new  heights  on  lx)th  sides  of  the  Iwrder, 
the  U.S.  Congress  liegan  to  take  note  of  the 
Zone  proposal.  In  August  1985,  U.S.  Repre- 
sentative Bill  Richardson  (D-NM)  and  four 
co-sponsors  introduced  a  bill  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  authorizing  the  President 
to  enter  into  negotiations  with  the  Govern- 
ment of  Mexico  to  establish  a  Free-Trade 
and  Co-Production  Zone.  The  bill  was  enti- 
tled "The  U.S.-Mexico  Border  Revitallzation 
Act"  (H.R.  3199).  The  Richardson  bill  would 
have  limited  the  extent  of  the  Zone  to  the 
U.S.-Mexico  l>orderlands. 

In  November  1985,  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  Chamlier  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States  approved  a  policy  statement  endors- 
ing the  Zone  concept.  That  statement  reads 
as  follows: 
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"statement  on  estabushino  a  prxb-tbaob 

AND  COPRODDCnON  ZONE  ALONG  THE  UNtlMJI 
STATES-KEXIOO  BOROER 

"The  Chaml>er  supports  the  concept  of 
authorizing  the  President  to  negotiate  with 
the  Government  of  Mexico,  on  a  reciprocal 
and  mutually  beneficial  l>asis,  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Free-Trade  and  Co-Production 
Zone  that  would  include  the  U.S.-Mexico 
tiorderlands,  as  a  first  step  to  achieving  a 
free-trade  area  l>etween  the  United  States 
and  Mexico  over  the  long  term,  and  provid- 
ing lit>eralized  trade  and  favorable  tax  in- 
centives to  U.S. -Mexico  joint  ventures  locat- 
ed within  the  Zone  to  promote  the  co-pro- 
duction of  articles.  ..." 

Also,  in  November  1985,  Mexico  took  the 
initiative  to  join  the  GATT,  after  debating 
this  controversial  issue  for  several  years.  By 
joining  GATT,  Mexico  signaled  its  intent  to 
open  its  market  to  foreign  trade.  It  was  an 
encouraging  event  for  proponents  of  the 
Zone  proposal. 

H.R.  3199  did  not  pass  during  the  99th 
Congress,  but  in  1986  Representative  Rich- 
ardson sponsored  an  amendment  to  the  im- 
migration bill,  which  provided  similar  au- 
thority to  the  President  to  negotiate  with 
Mexico  for  the  establishment  of  a  Free- 
Trade  and  Co-Production  Zone.  The  amend- 
ment was  approved  and  made  part  of  the 
immigration  bill  passed  by  the  House.  How- 
ever, the  House-Senate  Conference  did  not 
adopt  the  amendment. 

Despite  this  drawback,  the  Zone  idea  has 
continued  to  gain  support  from  Members  of 
Congress,  especially  from  the  twrder  states. 
Encouraged  by  this  suppori.  Representative 
Richardson  has  introduced  this  week  a  new 
version  of  the  U.S.-Mexico  Border  Revital- 
lzation Act  (H.R.  1006).' 

The  stated  purpose  of  the  legislation  is  to 
"increase  job  creation,  support  economic  de- 
velopment, improve  competitiveness,  and  in- 
crease the  export  performance  of  the 
United  States."  The  bill  would  authorize  the 
President  of  the  United  States  "to  negotiate 
with  the  Government  of  Mexico  on  a  recip- 
rocal and  mutually  beneficial  l>a8is,  for  the 
purpose  of  developing  and  entering  into  a 
bilateral  agreement  to  establish  a  United 
States-Mexico  free-trade  and  co-production 
zone.  The  Zone  would  include,  but  not  l>e 
limited  to.  the  United  States-Mexico  border- 
lands, as  determined  by  the  President."  It 
should  be  noted  that  this  legislation  sets  no 
geographical  limits  for  the  Zone,  except 
that  it  must  include  the  lx>rderlands  at  a 
minimum. 

The  Richardson  bill  authorizes  tariff  and 
income  tax  incentives  to  l)e  granted  by  the 
United  States  to  qualifjring  U.S. -Mexico  co- 
production  ventures  established  in  the 
United  States  on  a  l>asis  comparable  to  the 
incentives  granted  by  the  Government  of 
Mexico  to  U.S.-Mexican  co-production  ven- 
tures established  in  Mexico.  The  bill  recog- 
nizes that  the  details  regarding  the  stand- 
ards for  qualifying  co-production  venttires 
to  receive  the  duty-free  treatment  and 
income  tax  incentives  and  for  establishing 
the  Zone  must  l)e  negotiated  by  both  gov- 
ernments. Nevertheless,  the  bill  indicates 
that  some  t>asic  qualifications  should  exist 
for  such  co-production  ventures. 

Whether  Rep.  Richardson's  bill  is  enacted 
and  whether  Mexico  and  the  Untied  States 


'  The  bill  requires  that  an  acreement  between  the 
United  States  and  Mexico  to  establish  a  Free-Trade 
and  Co-Production  Zone  would  enter  Into  force 
only  after  Congress  has  passed  a  bill  to  Implement 
the  asreement. 
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can  begin  to  look  beyond  the  problems  in 
Iheir  retaUons  to  puraue  the  opportunities 
that  would  be  provided  by  the  Zone  concept 
!■  atlll  an  open  question.  I  hope  that  the 
TTblted  States  and  Mexico  will  answer  this 
quMtlon    In    an    affinnative    and    timely 


I  btitev*  that  a  concrete  program  of  co- 
produetiim.  such  as  the  one  that  I  have  set 
forth,  could  be  a  rallying  point  for  both  na- 
tions to  atrencthen  their  economic  relations 
and  reallK  tremendous  potential  economic 
b^taeflt  by  forming  an  economic  partnership 
whMi  oombineB  the  best  resources  of  both 
oouatriea.  Moreover,  the  program  could 
beeome  a  model  for  future  cooperation  be- 
tween the  developing  and  industrialized 
countries. 

I  do  not  advocate  this  proposal  as  a  pana- 
cea for  all  the  economic  ills  that  affect  the 
United 'states  and  Mexico,  but  I  hope  you 
will  agree  that  It  Is  a  positive  idea  with  real 
potentlaL 

At  the  beginning  of  my  remarks.  I  invited 
you  to  help  formulate  enlightened  policies 
which  would  generate  mutual  benefits,  so 
that  the  energiea  of  our  people  might  be 
fully  utOlxed  in  qiarking  economic  growth 
and  creating  a  better  life  for  all  our  people. 
I  hope  you  see  the  elements  of  an  enlight- 
ened policy  in  the  proposal  which  I  have 
outlined  and  that  you  will  assist  in  its  adoi>- 
Uon  and  implementation  by  Mexico  and  the 
United  States. 

I  am  convinced  that  one  day.  perhaps  in 
the  not  too  distant  future,  some  form  of  it 
will  be  embraced  by  Mexico  and  the  United 
States.  What  is  required  to  bring  us  to  that 
day  is  a  commitment  by  both  countries  to 
work  toward  a  common  vision  and  a 
common  economic  agenda.  This  is  the  kind 
of  vision  and  agenda  I  wish  to  inspire  by 
this  proposal.  I  sincerely  hope  you  will  help 
foster  and  promote  this  positive  idea. 


IMPROVING  WORKPLACE 
LITERACT 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

OP  NKW  YORK 
n  THE  HOUSK  or  REPBESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  3,  1987 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  proud 
to  b*  nfeodudng  legislation  to  improve  Ameri- 
can competitiveness  through  grants  for  worlt- 
plaoe  Meracy  programs.  This  bill,  which 
amends  the  Adult  Education  Act,  will  assist  in 
developing  programs  simultaneously  address- 
ing aduN  literacy,  basic  siulls,  arxl  intellectual 
davetopment  in  the  work  force.  This  program 
wW  be  a  potent  tool  in  improving  adult  literacy 
^wMe  also  stimulating  the  productivity  of  the 
^work  force  and  ttie  national  economy. 

Quite  simply,  ttvs  Nation  is  facing  perhaps 
the  most  severe  trade  crisis  in  our  history.  We 
speak  of  our  trade  problems  in  terms  of  unfair 
foraign  trade  practtces  and  «vorkJ  economic 
condMons,  both  of  which  we  have  limited  con- 
trol over.  Yet  I  beieve  we  are  toeing  sight  of 
the  moat  important  factor  in  influencing  Ameri- 
ca's corapolHivo  poeture  in  world  trade — the 
role  of  our  Nation's  educational  system.  We 
must  address  the  most  pressing  needs  of  our 
work  force  by  providrig  educational  services 
which  devetop  inteHec^uany  and  technically 
■MIed  people  who  can  function  effectively 
wHWrt  a  rapidly  changing  economy  and  who 
can  adapt  to  the  ever-changir^  environment 
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of  the  workplace.  The  Federal  Government 
must  take  a  leadership  role  in  promoting  pro- 
grams to  meet  ttiese  needs  and  I  firmly  be- 
lieve ttiis  workplace  literacy  initiative  is  a  firm 
stap  in  that  direction. 

The  competitive  position  of  ttie  United 
Slates  is  severely  impaired  by  ttie  inadequate 
literacy  level  of  much  of  our  work  force.  I  am, 
and  Congress  must  be,  deeply  troubled  by  the 
horrendously  high  numt)er  of  functional  illiter- 
ates in  our  Nation's  work  force.  The  National 
assessment  of  educational  progress  has  de- 
termined tfut  43  percent  of  persons  ages  21 
through  25  are  unable  to  perform  at  a  level 
sufficient  to  master  multistep  instructk>ns, 
communicate  ideas  and  directions  to  other 
workers,  or  calculate  at  a  level  needed  for 
high  technology  occupations.  Yet  ta'agnally, 
this  Is  not  just  a  problem  confined  to  our 
young  workers.  This  problem  is  especially 
aoute  among  older  employees,  wfio  if  dislocat- 
ed from  long-term  employment,  lack  a  firm 
foundation  of  basic  skills  to  qualify  for  other 
jots.  And  finally,  k>w  basic  skills  furK^ioning  is 
especially  prevalent  among  American  minority 
groups  wfK)  comprise  an  ever  increasing  per- 
centage of  ttie  work  force,  including  those 
wth  limited  proficierKy  in  English. 

All  of  these  facts  point  to  the  dramatic  need 
for  programs  specifically  aimed  at  improving 
the  literacy  of  our  people  and  increasing  basic 
skills  arxj  knowledge  essential  to  effectively 
and  efficiently  perform  in  the  workplace.  To 
put  it  simply,  the  ecorK}mic  survival  of  our 
Nation  lies  in  the  developed  intelligence  and 
skills  of  our  citizens. 

Education  agencies,  organizations,  and  In- 
stitutions have  a  crucial  role  to  play  in  provid- 
ing Immediate,  intensive  employer-specific 
educatkin  programs  to  meet  ttie  work  force 
needs  of  companies  as  they  modernize, 
expand,  diversify,  and  relocate.  As  firms 
change  ttieir  operations  to  remain  competitive, 
current  empkiyees  need  to  upgrade  their 
knowledge  and  skills  to  remain  productive  and 
eaiployable.  As  workers  are  displaced  by  eco- 
nomic change,  they  need  to  be  aware  of  new 
career  opportunities  and  have  ready  access  to 
programs  which  will  provide  the  upgraded  in- 
tdllectual  skills  required  by  these  new  opportu- 
nties.  Education  agencies  and  institutions 
must  work  in  partnership  with  business,  indus- 
try, and  latx>r  to  provide  the  education  and 
training  options  required  for  adaptation  and 
change  within  ttie  new  economy. 

Our  goals  shouM  be  to  upgrade  literacy  so 
that  the  1980's  work  force  is  intellectually 
equipped  and  motivated  in  their  current  em- 
ployment and  at  the  same  time  provide  a  work 
force  tfiat  can  adapt  to  jobs  In  ttie  next 
decade.  This  approach  will  provide  employed 
indivkluals  more  tools  to  move  to  better  jobs, 
thus  freeing  positions  to  be  filled  by  unem- 
pk>yed  and  lesser  skilled  persons. 

In  closing,  I  wish  to  underscore  the  impor- 
tance of  ttiis  legislatkxi  in  addressing  the  im- 
mediate, pressing,  and  specific  needs  of  both 
emptoyers  and  emptoyees,  thus  tienefiting  our 
Nation  as  a  whole.  At  this  time,  I  wish  to 
insert  the  full  text  of  this  bill  in  the  Record.  I 
If  ge  all  of  my  colleagues  to  give  this  measure 
their  careful  conskieration.  It  is  an  initiative 
wtiose  time  ties  definitely  come.  While  our  so- 
ciety will  not  collapse  tomorrow  from  a  lack  of 
adequate  literacy  skills,  our  competitive  stat- 
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ure  and  our  position  in  the  worM  will  continue 
to  deteriorate  if  we  do  not  take  appropriate 
action  now. 

H.R.  1342 

A  biU  to  improve  American  competitiveness 
throtigh  grants  for  workplace  literacy  pro- 
grams 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Represtntativea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  I.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Adult  Edu- 
cation Act  Amendments  of  1987". 

SEC.  2.  WORKPLACE  LITERACY  PARTNERSHIPS 
GRANTS. 

The  Adult  Education  Act  (20  U.S.C.  1201 
et  seq.)  is  amended  by  inserting  after  section 
315  the  following: 

"SEC.  311.  BUSINESS.  INDUSTRY.  LABOR.  AND  EDU- 
CATION PARTNERSHIPS  FOR  WORK- 
PLACE LITERACY. 

"(a)  Qrants  to  States.— (1)  The  Secretary 
is  autliorized  to  make  grants  to  States 
which  have  State  plans  approved  by  the 
Secretary  under  section  306  to  pay  the  Fed- 
eral share  of  the  cost  of  adult  education 
prograais  which  teach  literacy  skills  needed 
in  the  workplace  through  partnerships  be- 
tween— 

"(A)  business,  industry,  or  labor  organiza- 
tions, or  private  industry  councils:  and 

"(B)  State  educational  agencies,  local  edu- 
cational agencies,  institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation, or  schools  (including  employment 
and  training  agencies  or  community-based 
organisations). 

"(2)  Grants  under  paragraph  (1)  may  he 
used— 

"(A)  to  fund  90  percent  of  the  cost  of  pro- 
grams Which  meet  the  requirements  of  sub- 
section (b); 

"(B)  for  administrative  costs  incurred  by 
State  educational  agencies  and  local  educa- 
tional agencies  in  establishing  programs 
funded  under  subparagraph  (A);  and 

"(C)  for  costs  incurred  by  State  education- 
al agencies  in  obtaining  evaluations  de- 
scrll>ed  in  paragraph  (3)(A)(iii). 

"(3)  A  State  shall  t>e  eligible  to  receive  its 
allotment  under  subsection  (e)  if  it— 

"(A)  Includes  in  a  State  plan  submitted  to 
the  Secretary  under  section  306  a  descrip- 
tion of— 

"(1)  the  requirements  for  State  approval 
of  funding  of  a  program  under  paragraph 
(2)(A); 

"(ii)  the  procedures  under  which  applica- 
tions for  such  funding  may  be  submitted; 
and 

"(iii)  the  method  by  which  the  State  will 
obtain  annual  third-party  evaluation  of  stu- 
dent achievement  in,  and  overall  effective- 
ness of  services  provided  by,  all  programs 
which  receive  funding  out  of  a  grant  made 
to  the  State  imder  this  section;  and 

"(B)  satisfies  the  requirements  of  section 
306(a). 

"(b)  Program  RxquiszifEirTS.- Programs 
funded  under  subsection  (a)(2)(A)  shall  be 
designed  to  improve  the  productivity  of  the 
workforce  of  a  State  through  improvement 
of  literacy  skills  needed  in  the  workplace 
by- 

"(A)  providing  adult  literacy  and  other 
basic  skills  services  and  activities; 

"(B)  providing  adult  secondary  education 
services  and  activities  which  may  lead  to  the 
completion  of  a  high  school  diploma  or  its 
equivalent; 

"(C)  meeting  the  literacy  needs  of  adults 
with  iknited  English  proficiency; 
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"(D)  upgrading  or  updating  basic  skills  of 
adult  workers  in  accordance  with  changes  in 
workplace  requirements,  technology,  prod- 
ucts, or  processes; 

"(E)  improving  the  competency  of  adult 
workers  in  speaking,  listening,  reasoning, 
and  problem  solving;  or 

"(P)  providing  education  counseling, 
transportation,  and  non-working  hours  child 
care  services  to  adult  workers  while  they 
participate  in  a  program  funded  under  sub- 
section (a)(2)(A). 

"(c)  Program  Applications.— An  applica- 
tion to  receive  funding  for  a  program  out  of 
a  grant  made  to  a  State  under  sut>section 
(a)(1)  shall— 

"( 1)  be  submitted  Jointly  by— 

"(A)  a  business,  industry,  or  labor  organi- 
zation, or  private  industry  council;  and 

"(B)  a  State  educational  agency,  local  edu- 
cational agency,  institution  of  higher  educa- 
tion, or  school  (including  an  employment 
and  training  agency  or  conununity-based  or- 
ganization). 

"(2)  set  forth  the  respective  roles  of  each 
meml)er  of  the  partnership;  and 

"(3)  t>e  submitted  to  the  State  educational 
agency  in  the  time  and  manner  and  contain 
such  additional  information  as  such  agency 
may  require. 

"(d)  Direct  Grants.— If  a  State  is  not  eli- 
gible for  a  grant  under  subsection  (a)  the 
Secretary  shall  use  the  States  allotment 
under  sulisection  (e)(2)  to  make  direct 
grants  to  applicants  in  that  State  who  are 
qualified  to  teach  literacy  skills  needed  in 
the  workplace. 

"(e)  State  Allotments.— ( 1 )  The  Federal 
share  of  expenditures  for  programs  in  a 
State  funded  imder  sulxsection  (a)(2)(A) 
shall  l>e  paid  from  a  State's  allotment  under 
this  subsection. 

"(2)  Prom  the  sum  appropriated  for  each 
fiscal  year  under  sulisection  (f)  the  Secre- 
tary shall  allot— 

"(A)  $25,000  to  each  of  American  Samoa, 
Guam,  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands,  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands,  and 
the  Virgin  Islands:  and 

"(B)  to  each  remaining  State  an  amount 
which  l>ears  the  same  ratio  to  the  remainder 
of  such  sum  as— 

"(i)  the  numl)er  of  adults  in  the  State  who 
do  not  have  a  certificate  of  graduation  from 
a  school  providing  secondary  education  (or 
its  equivalent)  and  who  are  not  currently  re- 
quired to  be  enrolled  in  schools  in  the  State. 
t>ears  to 

"(ii)  the  number  of  such  adults  in  all 
SUtes. 

"(3)  At  the  end  of  each  fiscal  year  the  por- 
tion of  any  State's  allotment  for  that  fiscal 
year  which— 

"(A)  exceeds  10  percent  of  the  total  allot- 
ment for  the  State  under  paragraph  (2)  for 
the  fiscal  year;  and 

"(B)  remains  unobligated; 
shall  l>e  reallocated  among  the  other  States 
in  the  same  proportion  as  each  State's  allo- 
cation for  such  fiscal  year  under  paragraph 
(2). 

"(f)  Appropriations  Authorization.- For 
the  purpose  of  making  grants  under  this 
section  there  is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  the  Secretary— 

"(1)  $50  million  for  each  of  fiscal  years 
1988,  1989,  and  1990;  and 

"(2)  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for 
fiscal  years  1991  and  1992.". 
Amounts   appropriated   under  this  subsec- 
tion shall  remain  available  until  expended. 
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SEC.  i.  DEFINITIONS. 

Section  303  of  the  the  Adult  Education 
Act  (20  U.S.C.  1201  et  seq.)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following: 

"(k)  The  term  community-based  organiza- 
tion" has  the  meaning  given  such  term  in 
section  4(5)  of  the  Job  Training  Partnership 
Act  (21  U.S.C.  1501  et  seq.). 

"(1)  The  term  private  industry  council' 
means  the  private  Industry  council  estab- 
lished under  section  102  of  the  Job  Training 
Partnership  Act  (21  U.S.C.  1501  et  seq.). 


WORLD  BANK  PRESIDENT 

BARBER  CONABLE  ADDRESSES 
THE  SAFE  MOTHERHOOD  CON- 
FERENCE IN  KENYA 


HON.  TONY  P.  HALL 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  3,  1987 

Mr.  HALL  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker.  Worid  Bank 
President  Bartser  (Donable  delivered  a  land- 
mark address  to  the  Safe  Mothertiood  (Confer- 
ence in  Nairobi,  Kenya,  on  Fetjruary  10,  1987. 
In  his  speech,  he  called  for  a  woridwide  cam- 
paign to  reduce  by  half  the  number  of  women 
who  die  in  pregnancy  or  childbirth  by  ttie  year 
2000. 

To  help  achieve  this  goal,  Mr.  (Conable 
called  for  a  joint  effort  by  developing  coun- 
tries, the  Worid  Bank,  other  donors,  and  non- 
governmental organizatk>ns  and  private 
groups.  In  order  to  move  the  work  of  the  con- 
ference t>eyond  rtietoric  and  into  action,  he 
announced  that  the  Worid  Bank  plans  to  es- 
tablish a  Safe  Motherhood  Fund  under  the 
management  of  the  Worid  Health  Oganization 
to  undertake  operational  research  that  will 
support  the  development  of  cxxjntry  programs 
and  projects  in  the  maternal  health  field.  The 
Bank  plans  a  contribution  of  $1  million  toward 
the  proposed  3-year  budget  of  $5  millk)n. 

In  his  statement,  the  Worid  Bank  President 
ouUined  a  commitment  by  that  institution  to 
programs  that  will  have  a  direct,  positive 
impact  on  women  in  ttie  poorest  nations.  As 
Mr.  Conable  correctiy  observed,  "Ttie  women 
of  the  Third  Worid  are  the  poorest  of  the  poor, 
but  their  work  can  make  the  difference  be- 
tween poverty  and  hope." 

Mr.  CJonable  cHted  numerous  examples  of 
how  women  in  the  developing  worid  can 
t)ecome  productive,  and  through  their  produc- 
tivity, enhance  the  quality  of  life  for  their  fami- 
lies and  for  their  nation.  He  made  it  clear  that 
the  Worid  Bank  will  t>e  signifkantly  involved  in 
issues  affecting  women  in  the  Ttiird  Worid: 

Through  the  Bank's  advisory,  lending  and 
research  efforts,  we  will  place  far  more  em- 
phasis on  the  role  of  women  in  develop- 
ment. In  cooperation  with  our  member 
countries,  we  will  make  that  emphasis  oper- 
ational. 

Many  of  my  colleagues  and  I  have  been 
keenly  interested  in  seeing  the  Worid  Bank  in- 
crease its  commitment  to  alleviating  poverty  in 
the  developing  worid.  Bart>er  Conable's 
speech  before  the  Safe  Motherhood  Ck)nfer- 
ence  is  an  encouraging  Indk^ation  that  he  is  in 
the  process  of  moving  the  Worid  Bank  in  the 
direction  of  targeting  more  of  its  lending  activi- 
ties toward  assisting  the  poorest  of  the  poor 
throughout  the  worid.  The  following  statement 
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by  Mr.  Conat>le  at  the  conference  was  espe- 
cially heartening: 

And  we  plan  to  double  our  lending  for 
population,  health  and  nutrition  activities. 
By  1990  we  expect  to  have  projects  in  atwut 
50  countries,  with  approximately  12-14  new 
operations  per  year.  Lending  for  population, 
health  and  nutrition  could  reach  $500  mil- 
lion per  year,  about  twice  our  level  in  1984/ 
85. 

I  intend  to  continue  to  work  with  my  col- 
leagues to  help  ttie  Worid  Bank  to  make 
these  goals  a  reality. 

For  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues,  the  full 
text  of  Worid  Bank   Presklent  Bait>er  Con- 
able's address  follows: 
Address  by  Barber  B.  Conable,  President. 
World  Bank 

Thank  you.  Minister.  Mr.  President.  Your 
Excellencies.  Ladies  and  Gentlemen. 

Sometimes  we  forget  that  development  is 
the  work  of  women  as  well  as  men. 

We  meet  today  to  reaffirm  that  simple 
truth  and  to  act  on  it. 

The  Safe  Motherhood  Conference  recog- 
nizes a  reality  so  basic  that  it  has  t)een  easy 
to  overlook.  We  have  come  together  to 
remedy  that  oversight. 

But  we  are  not  here  just  to  publicize  a 
problem.  We  are  here  to  attack  it,  to  save 
lives  and  to  build  Ijetter  ones. 

Thanks  to  the  vision  and  hospitality  of 
our  host,  the  Government  of  Kenya,  we  can 
put  our  shared  resources  of  knowledge  and 
experience  to  the  service  of  women's  health. 

Thanks  to  the  support  of  the  World 
Health  Organization,  the  United  Nations 
Fund  for  Population  Activities,  the  U.N.  De- 
velopment Program  and  all  the  other 
donors,  we  can  make  this  Conference  the 
beginning  of  a  new  commitment  to  common 
decency  and  common  sense. 

Common  decency  tells  us  that  it  is  intoler- 
able that  1,400  women  die  every  day  in  the 
process  of  carrying  or  delivering  their  chil- 
dren. And  common  sense  tells  us  that  those 
needless  deaths  waste  not  only  precious 
lives  but  precious  human  resources. 

All  over  the  world  women  are  the  sustain- 
ing force  of  families,  communities,  nations. 
In  the  Third  World  women  must  also  be 
full,  forceful  partners  in  sustaining  develop- 
ment. 

It  is  appropriate  that  we  acknowledge  this 
truth  in  Africa.  For  somewhere  on  this  con- 
tinent, sometime  t>etween  140,000  and 
280.000  years  ago.  some  biologists  tielieve 
there  lived  a  woman  whom  they  call  Eve 
and  see  as  a  common  ancestor  of  all  human- 
ity. If  so.  her  chromosomes  are  the  shared 
inheritance  of  everyone  living  today. 

They  link  us  each  to  one  another.  They 
make  us  not  just  "riders  on  the  earth  to- 
gether, brothers  on  that  bright  loveliness  in 
the  eternal  cold. '  but  brothers  and  sisters 
with  a  single  family  history  and  a  single  des- 
tiny. 

We  can  take  charge  of  that  destiny.  We 
can  take  steps  today  to  ensure  that  millions 
of  women  live  to  see  tomorrow  and  live  to 
make  their  families'  futures  and  their  na- 
tions' futures  more  secure. 

The  first  step  is  toward  t)etter  health  for 
childbearing  women,  a  life-saving  step 
toward  safe  motherhood,  a  life-giving  step 
toward  sustained  human  development. 

We  all  know  the  statistics:  almost  half  a 
million  maternal  deaths  a  year  in  the  devel- 
oping world,  80  percent  of  them  in  South 
Asia  and  sub-Saharan  Africa.  Women  in 
poorer  countries  often  face  100  times  the 
risk  of  death  in  pregnancy  that  women  in 
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dnraloped  oountrin  face.  They  begin  child- 
^f»^ing  much  evUer,  end  later,  and  have  on 
averace  wicnJ  mare  precnandes.  We  all 
know  Imw  avoklable  most  maternal  deaths 
HC  bow  anall  an  Inveatment  in  basic  health 
oare  tod  improved  nutrition  is  needed  to 
hrtim  large  returns  in  survival,  in  strength. 

Tboae  fi^W"!*  can  be  our  guides  to 
action.  Tboae  statistics  must  prompt  us  to 
act.  For  rtattittca.  an  English  physician  has 
Mid.  only  I  cunt  lit  people  with  the  tears 
wlpad  off.  Let  us  look,  dry-eyed,  at  the 
people  briiind  the  numbers. 

Tb»  women  of  the  Third  World  are  the 
IfffffTwV  pt  the  poOT.  but  th^r  work  can 
make  tbie  difference  between  poverty  and 
bope. 

It  is  their  backs  that  are  bent  in  the  fields 
to  tai  and  plant,  to  weed  and  fertilize  and 


Tbeir  backs  are  bent  at  the  well  to  draw 
water  and  to  txny  it  home. 

TlMb-  backs  are  bent  under  loads  of  fuel- 
wood  and  the  weight  of  young  children. 

Tbeb"  backs  are  bent  over  cookflres  and 
looms  and  market  stalls  and  sickbeds. 

For  too  long,  tboae  bent  backs  have  been 
too  Uttle  visQiIe  to  those  who  plan  develop- 
ment In  terms  of  macroeconomic  policy,  of 
I  and  power  Unes,  of  schools  and  hospi- 
of  factories  and  ports  and  irrigation 
projects. 

We  have  assumed  that  the  benefits  of 
programs  would.  In  time,  flow  to  men 
I  women  alike.  But  our  assumptions  have 
been  imperfect,  our  results  uneven.  Macro- 
ffjtttMmit^  idanners  have  slighted  the  growth 
tbat  comes  fram  the  bottom  up. 

In  developing  nations— but  not  in  those 
na»V»"  alone — too  many  women  are  at  the 
bottom.  Their  arms  hold  the  family  togeth- 
er. Their  hands  build  the  foundation  of 
stable,  growing  communities. 

But  devdopment  efforts  have  not  lent 
enough  sferenath  to  those  arms,  have  not  en- 
trusted enougb  resources  to  those  hands. 
And.  along  with  women,  development  itself 
has  suffered.  To  sustain  itself,  development 
must  help  women  up. 

It  abcady  baa.  Only  not  far  enough  or 
fast  enough.  At  the  end  of  the  United  Na- 
tloDS  Decade  for  Women,  the  World  Confer- 
ence here  in  Nairobi  recorded  satisfying  ad- 
vances. But  those,  like  my  wife,  who  attend- 
ed that  meeting,  left  it  conscious  of  how 
much  remainste  be  done  to  equip  women  to 
pazttdpate  effectively  in  development  and 
Aare  in  Its  rewards. 

Female  enrollment  in  schools  has  quadru- 
pled since  1950.  but  in  the  developing  na- 
tlooa.  six  out  of  every  ten  school-age  girls 
are  still  at  home,  not  in  class. 

Female  literacy  has  roughly  doubled  since 
19M.  but  where  more  than  two-thirds  of  the 
men  is  developing  nations  are  now  readers 
and  wrttera.  only  half  the  women  have  the 
mme  akUla.  And  in  many  of  the  poorest  na- 
tiona.  80  percent  of  the  women  over  25  have 
bad  no  ichooiing  at  all. 

It  is  In  tboae  regions,  as  well,  that  women 
do  the  liaideBt  work  for  the  least  pay. 
Often,  for  no  pay. 

WtaQe  women  all  over  the  world  have 
made  signlflcant  gains  in  the  job  market— 

both  in  abaolute  and  qualitative  terms— 

farm  Mii  village  women  In  the  Third  World 

MiH  tbe  urtan  poor  remain  overworked  and 

under-rewarded.  In  Africa,  women  produce 

aa  ma^  aa  M  percent  of  the  food  supply 

but  earn  Uttle  income  and  own  even  less 

pvQDdwy* 
When,  aa  ta>  Bangladesh,  credit  for  small 
or    agrioolture    Is    available    to 
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women,  they  have  shown  themselves  to  be 
excellent  risks,  with  better  repayment  rates 
than  men.  Where,  as  here  in  Kenya,  they 
can  get  agricultural  extension  services,  such 
w«nen  have  readily  adopted  improved 
fanning  methods. 

But  the  resources  they  have  to  Invest— in 
seed,  livestock,  tools  and  household  technol- 
ogy, for  example— are  so  minimal  that 
women's  productivity  remains  low.  Their 
earnings  may  be  enough  to  make  the  differ- 
enx  between  starvation  and  subsistence, 
but  not  to  pay  the  passage  from  disadvan- 
tage to  opportunity. 

Sustained  development  must  bridge  that 
gap.  It  must  not  only  create  opportunity, 
but  expand  access  to  it. 

We  who  work  in  development  cannot  ad- 
vance far  if  we  leave  women  significantly 
behind.  Their  potential  is  great.  Our  efforts 
on  their  behalf  have  been  uncertain.  Fre- 
quently we  have  not  even  consulted  them  or 
included  them  in  development  planning. 
This  makes  it  difficult  to  focus  on  the  op- 
portunities and  the  obstacles  women  face,  to 
edhance  women's  productivity  and  thus  im- 
prove the  quality  of  life  for  entire  families. 
The  World  Bank  wlU  do  its  part.  We  have 
already  started  intensifying  staff  involve- 
ment in  issues  affecting  women.  Through 
tte  Bank's  advisory,  lending  and  research 
efforts,  we  will  place  far  more  emphasis  on 
the  role  of  women  in  development.  In  coop- 
eration with  our  member  countries,  we  will 
make  that  emphasis  operational. 

Let  me  mention  a  few  specific  steps  the 
Bank  will  undertake. 

We  will  prepare  action  plans  on  women  in 
development  for  our  lending  programs  In  se- 
lected countries,  so  that  our  agricultural,  in- 
dustrial, educational  and  health  programs 
promote  women's  progress  along  with  other 
development  goals. 

We  will  emphasize  issues  affecting  women 
in  our  dialogues  with  member  countries. 

We  will  encourage  development  policies 
that  provide  appropriate  incentives  for 
women  and  ensure  that  women  have  the 
means  to  respond. 

We  will  develop  program  initiatives  in  ag- 
ricultural extension  and  agricultural  credit 
targeted  for  women,  and  expand  credit  and 
tmining  for  women  to  improve  their  em- 
ployment prospects  outside  agriculture. 

We  will  help  promote  both  formal  and  in- 
formal education  for  women  and  girls. 

And  we  plan  to  double  our  lending  for 
population,  health  and  nutrition  activities. 
By  1990  we  expect  to  have  projects  in  about 
50  countries,  with  approximately  12-14  new 
operations  per  year.  Lending  for  population, 
health  and  nutrition  could  reach  $500  mil- 
lion per  year,  about  twice  our  level  in  1984/ 
85. 

Women's  health  is  basic  to  women's  ad- 
vance in  all  fields  of  endeavor.  And  as  a 
mother's  health  is  the  bulwark  of  her 
fkmily,  it  is  the  foundation  of  community 
and  social  progress.  Woriting  for  safe  moth- 
erhood, we  will  be  working  for  steady  devel- 
opment on  all  fronts. 

Maternal  health  care— improved  nutri- 
tion, early  warning  of  likely  difficulties  in 
pregnancy,  more  effective  help  during  child- 
birth and  improved  family  planning— is  an 
investment  in  development.  It  is  an  afford- 
able and  productive  invest^nent. 

A  low-cost  system  that  provides  basic 
health  care  In  communities  and  timely 
b-ansportation  to  more  advanced  medical 
help  at  regional  health  centers  can  save 
thousands  of  mothers  and  children.  We 
know  that  such  measures  can  succeed,  par- 
ticularly in  conjunction  with  other  develop- 
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ment    lirograms   to   improve   womens'    in- 
comes, food  supplies  and  education. 

A  few  hundred  miles  from  my  birthplace, 
a  privileged  young  American  woman  set  out 
some  50  years  ago  to  bring  health  to  the  im- 
poverished, isolated  mothers  of  backwoods 
eastern  Kentucky.  In  1925  Mary  Breckin- 
ridge, who  had  lost  a  child  of  her  own  at 
birth,  f«unded  the  Pronter  Nursing  Service, 
sending  midwives  on  horseback  over  the 
hilly  trails  of  one  of  America's  poorest  re- 
gions. 

The  problems  she  faced  would  be  familiar 
to  most  mothers  and  to  most  medical  per- 
sonnel who  treat  them  in  developing  na- 
tions: women  too  young  and  too  old  to  have 
children  safely,  too  poorly  fed,  too  far  from 
hospitals,  too  vital  to  the  support  of  their 
families  to  die  in  childbirth.  The  Frontier 
Nursing  Service  faced  all  those  challenges 
and  overcame  them. 

After  58  years  and  20,000  births  with  only 
11  maternal  deaths,  its  success  also  included 
the  counseling  that  helped  cut  the  area's 
birth  rate  dramatically.  "The  glorious  thing 
about  it,"  Mrs.  Breckinridge  wrote,  "is  that 
it  has  worked." 

Imagkuitive  health  care  can  also  work  in 
the  Third  World.  The  World  Bank  believes 
it  is  feasible  to  strengthen  basic  health  sys- 
tems enough  to  reduce  maternal  mortality 
by  abopt  half  within  a  decade.  What  is  re- 
quired is  a  three-tiered  approach: 

First,  stronger  community-based  health 
care,  relying  on  non-physician  health  work- 
ers to  screen  pregnant  women,  identify 
those  ait  high  risk,  and  refer  them  for  help; 
provide  good  prenatal  care  and  ensure  safe 
delivery  for  women  at  less  risk;  provide 
family  life  education  and  family  planning 
servicei;  and  generally  encourage  better 
family  liealth  and  nutrition. 

Second,  stronger  referral  facilities— a  few 
hospitals  and  health  centers  to  act  as  a 
back-up  network  for  complicated  deliveries 
and  obftetrical  emergencies. 

Third,  an  "alarm"  and  transport  system  to 
transfor  within  a  survival  timeframe  women 
with  high-risk  pregnancies  and  emergencies 
from  the  community  to  the  referral  facili- 
ties. 

Such  maternal  health  care  should  cost  no 
more  than  about  two  dollars  per  capita  a 
year,  oompared,  to  an  average  of  nine  dol- 
lars now  being  spent  for  all  health  care  pur- 
poses in  low-income  countries.  In  many 
countries  we  can  build  on  existing  networlLs 
of  basic  health  services  that  offer  such  med- 
ical support  as  immunization  and  child  care. 
We  can  train  and  equip  more  community 
health  workers,  add  and  upgrade  referral  fa- 
cilities, and  augment  their  staff  to  prevent 
far  more  deaths  in  pregnancy  and  child- 
birth. In  countries  as  diverse  as  China,  Sri 
Lanka  and  Costa  Rica,  such  health  services 
have  already  reduced  the  number  of  deaths 
in  childbirth  and  the  number  of  unwanted 
pregnancies. 

We  can,  in  short,  be  life-savers,  economi- 
cally and  effectively.  But  development  is 
also  a  life-giving  enterprise,  and  our  mater- 
nal health  programs  must  enrich  the  qual- 
ity of  life,  as  well  as  prolong  it. 

Safe  motherhood  initiatives  should  be  a 
means  and  a  spur  to  the  education  that  fits 
women  to  earn  an  income  and  improve 
family  well-being— education  in  work  skills, 
education  in  nutrition,  education  in  timing 
and  spacing  pregnancies,  education  in 
family  health  care.  These  efforts  should  ex- 
press and  reinforce  the  involvement  of 
women  in  community  self-help  associations. 
Example  and  Instruction  can  come  from 
outside— from   local   and   national   leaders. 
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from  women's  groups  and  civic  organiza- 
tions, from  the  news  media,  schools  and  uni- 
versities, even  from  the  theater.  But  the 
effort  that  poor  women  make  themselves  to 
take  charge  of  their  productive  and  repro- 
ductive lives  is  what  will  matter  the  most. 

Throughout  the  developing  world,  women 
aspire  to  become  full  partners  with  men  in 
creating  strong  and  productive  societies.  De- 
velopment programs  must  help  realize  this 
aspiration  by  supplying  the  tools  to  help 
women  help  themselves.  Through  educa- 
tion, better  opportunities,  higher  earning 
capacity  and  control  over  their  own  earn- 
ings, we  can  ensure  greater  dignity  and  pro- 
ductivity for  women,  thus  fostering  sensible 
decisions  about  child-bearing  and  health 
care  and  guaranteeing  that  the  next  genera- 
tion will  be  a  happier,  healthier  one. 

Unhappily,  the  reverse  is  also  true.  Fami- 
lies where  mothers  die  in  childbirth  are 
families  that  disintegrate.  Communities 
where  women  are  treated  as  ex[>endable  are 
communities  that  waste  vital  resources. 
Families,  communities  and  nations  that 
help  provide  for  women's  health  are  provid- 
ing wisely  for  their  own  future. 

Almost  200  years  ago,  the  great  English 
philosopher  and  reformer,  Mary  Wollstone- 
craft.  wrote  that  "progress  in  human  virtue 
and  improvement  in  knowledge"  depended 
on  women  being  "more  rationally  educat- 
ed." Mary  Wollstonecraft,  who  died  in  child- 
birth, would  agree  that  rational  education 
for  women  begins  with  the  knowledge  that 
gives  mothers  the  strength  to  bear  children 
safely  and  to  nurture  them  in  hope. 

The  World  Bank  wants  to  help  spread 
that  Icnowledge  and  the  resources  to  put  it 
to  work.  That  knowledge— its  dissemination 
and  application— is  our  new  investment  in 
the  strength  and  progress  of  women. 

Mr.  President,  allow  me  to  conclude  my 
remarks  as  I  begtun. 

Development  is  women's  work. 

Lake  women's  work,  it  is  never  done. 

This  conference,  indeed,  is  just  a  begin- 
ning of  our  work  for  Safe  Motherhood.  It 
must  stimulate  not  just  thought  and  rheto- 
ric, but  effective  action. 

The  World  Bank  has  presented  a  program 
for  action.  In  addition,  we  plan  to  help  es- 
tablish a  Safe  Motherhood  Fund  under  the 
management  of  the  World  Health  Organiza- 
tion to  undertake  operational  research  that 
wUl  support  the  development  of  country 
programs  and  projects  in  the  maternal 
health  field.  We  plan  a  contribution  of  $1 
million  toward  the  proposed  three-year 
budget  of  $5  million. 

We  believe  that  through  the  joint  efforts 
of  the  developing  countries,  the  Bank,  other 
donors,  nongovernmental  organizations  and 
private  groups,  we  can  reduce  by  half  the 
number  of  women  who  die  in  pregnancy  or 
childbirth  by  the  year  2000. 

We  believe  that  this  initiative  will  advance 
the  health,  the  dignity  and  the  productivity 
of  women  in  the  developing  world  and  the 
coming  generations  that  depend  on  them. 
We  urge  you  to  join  in  this  campaign  to  save 
lives  ...  to  offer  hope. 

The  goal  is  modest.  We  can  reach  it.  To- 
gether, let  us  begin. 

Thank  you. 
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Tuesday,  March  3, 1987 

Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  nothing  could 
be  more  dear  than  the  fact  that  "diplomacy 
must  be  a  tool  of  national  strategy,  not  its 
rival."  And  yet  rtothing  is  so  clearty  visible  at 
present  as  the  Department  of  State's  intransi- 
gence in  the  face  of  Presidential  policy  sup- 
porting several  of  the  foreign  democratic  re- 
sistence  movements. 

In  a  strong  editorial  of  February  20,  our  col- 
league from  New  "/ork,  Mr.  Jack  Kemp,  has 
argued  for  renewing  the  primacy  of  policy  over 
bureaucracy,  and  guaranteeing  ttiat  America's 
embattled  friends  abroad  receive  diplomatic, 
as  well  as  military  support,  for  their  fight  is  our 
own. 

I  think  all  n^  colleagues  would  benefit  from 
considering  the  advice  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York.  His  essay  appeared  in  the  Wash- 
ington Times. 

State  vs.  the  Prcsidemt 
(By  Jack  Kemp) 

"The  difficulty  with  many  career  officials 
in  the  government  is  that  they  regard  them- 
selves as  the  men  who  really  make  policy 
and  run  the  government.  They  look  upon 
the  elected  officials  as  just  temporary  occu- 
pants. Every  president  in  our  history  has 
been  faced  with  this  problem:  how  to  pre- 
vent career  men  from  circumventing  presi- 
dential policy.  Too  often  career  men  seek  to 
impose  their  own  views  instead  of  carrying 
out  the  established  policy  of  the  administra- 
tion. Sometimes  they  achieve  this  by  influ- 
encing the  key  men  appointed  by  the  presi- 
dent to  put  his  policies  into  operation  .  .  . 
[This]  has  happened  in  the  Department  of 
State," 

When  President  Harry  S.  Truman  wrote 
these  words  in  1948,  could  he  have  antici- 
pated that  they  would  still  ring  true  nearly 
40  years  later? 

Diplomacy  must  be  a  tool  of  national 
strategy,  not  its  rival.  That  includes  saying 
no  to  offers  that  would  lead  us  to  a  false 
peace,  in  much  the  same  way  President 
Reagan  said  no  to  Mikhail  Gorbachev  at  the 
Iceland  summit.  But  some  entrusted  with 
the  diplomatic  endeavors  of  our  country 
have  evinced  difficulty  in  following  the 
president's  example. 

Last  year,  unwise  negotiations  brought  us 
perilously  close  to  terminating  aid  for  the 
resistance  in  Nicaragua  in  return  for  the 
mere  promise  of  the  Sandinista  government 
to  hold  elections  (which  they  first  promised 
in  1979)  and  to  stop  importing  foreign  arms. 
That  shortsighted  effort  was  inconsistent 
with  the  president's  directive,  and  following 
his  personal  intervention  it  was  abandoned. 

At  the  time,  I  urged  that  Ambassador 
Philip  Habib,  who  had  become  personally 
identified  with  this  unsustainable  policy,  be 
recalled.  I  believed  we  needed  a  new  negoti- 
ating team  that  would  share  the  president's 
goals  and  would  clearly  and  unequivocally 
work  for  freedom  and  against  Communist 
tyranny  in  Central  America.  But  the  secre- 
tary of  state  defended  his  chosen  envoy, 
who  unquestionably  had  great  experience, 
having     perviously     served     as     President 
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Carter's  representative  to  the  region;  and 
Phil  Habib's  services  were  retained. 

Today,  in  the  wake  of  the  Iran  controver- 
sy, renewed  opposition  on  the  Hill  and 
dismay  among  the  Contra  leadership.  UA 
policy  toward  Central  America  again  is  at  a 
crossroads. 

To  sustain  support  for  the  president's 
well-established  policy  of  support  for  the  re- 
sistance, our  State  Department  should  be 
describing  publicly  the  mininram  conditions 
for  a  negotiated  transition  from  Commu- 
nism to  democracy  in  Nicaragua. 

Our  officials  charged  with  executing  that 
policy  should  be  outlining  the  monthly  re- 
porting process  by  which  the  United  States 
would  monitor  the  departure  of  Cuban  and 
Soviet  colonial  forces,  the  dismantling  of 
the  secret  police,  and  the  re-establishment 
of  political  and  religious  freedoms  and  the 
rule  of  law. 

Instead,  just  this  week.  Contra  leader 
Adolfo  Calero  was  quietly  forced  to  resign. 
Mr.  Calero  has  served  as  the  political  com- 
mander of  the  resistance  army  in  the  north 
and  the  only  member  of  the  United  Nicara- 
guan  Opposition  political  directorate  that 
commanded  the  FDNs  loyalty.  The  resigna- 
tion of  such  a  distinguished  and  determined 
leader  can  bring  comfort  only  to  Sandinis- 
tas—and to  those  who  value  accommodation 
over  victory.  But  Mr.  Calero  was  not  the 
State  Department's  leader  of  choice,  so  they 
did  litte  to  persuade  him  to  stay. 

This  weekend,  special  envoy  Phil  Habib 
will  return  to  the  region  for  a  new  round  of 
talks  that,  among  other  things,  are  likely  to 
address  the  latest  peace  initiative  from 
Costa  Roca  that  would  give  the  Contras  no 
say  over  their  own  future. 

Here  at  home.  I  fear  that  we  will  again 
hear  misguided  counsel  that  we  should  walk 
away  from  the  democratic  resistance  for  the 
false  promises  of  an  unenforceable  treaty. 

The  president  should  not  have  to  rush  in 
at  the  last  minute  to  avert  a  policy  disaster. 
And  he  would  never  need  to  do  so.  if  only 
the  senior  leadership  at  the  Department  of 
State  were  more  faithful  to  the  president's 
directives. 

The  same  holds  true  of  our  policy  in  other 
parts  of  the  world. 

The  Soviet  puppet  government  in  Kabul  is 
negotiating  with  Pakistan  over  the  fate  of 
the  resistance  in  Afghanistan.  The  Soviets 
have  embraced  these  "proximity  talks,"  be- 
cause they  want  the  mujahideen  to  believe 
that  they  will  be  abandoned  and  that  a  deal 
will  be  cut  over  their  heads. 

President  Reagan  has  always  insisted  on  a 
total  Soviet  withdrawal,  respect  for  Afghan 
sovereignty,  and  the  right  of  the  Afghan 
people  to  determine  their  own  political 
future. 

But  now  reports  indicate  that  U.S.  diplo- 
mats may  be  prepared  to  accept  a  "political 
settlement"  growing  out  of  the  proximity 
talks  that  would  commit  us  to  end  aid  to  the 
resistance  while  Soviet  troops  still  occupy 
the  country.  That  would  spell  the  death  of 
the  mujahideen. 

Sen.  Gordon  Humphrey  and  I  have  writ- 
ten to  Mr.  ShulU.  seeking  clarification  of 
this  point,  but  have  yet  to  receive  a 
straightforward  response. 

There  is  little  reason  to  l>elleve  that  the 
Soviets  would  honor  a  withdrawal  agree- 
ment, once  they  have  achieved  their  objec- 
tive of  destroying  the  resistance.  And  there 
Is  less  reason  to  believe  that  the  Afghan 
people  would  be  free  to  determine  their  own 
political  future  while  a  Soviet-dictated  gov- 
ernment remains  in  place. 


Aaata>    *hA 
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ceived  a  book  titled  "A  Uniquety  Jewish  List 
The  Refuseniks  of  Russia."  This  book  can- 


the  momentum  of  the  "diplomatic 
thieatena  to  outpace  the  dictates 
of  nattonal  atratecy. 
In  Aftlca  aa  weB.  the  clear  story  that 
ta  of  a  State  Department  out  of 

with  ita  preaidcnt  The  SUte  Depart- 

m^t  aoucht  a  <tolomatic  opening  to  the 
Soviet  outpoat  of  Angola,  while  first 
(tonewaUlDf  and  then  only  reluctantly  ac- 
oepttng  UJB.  support  for  Jonas  Savimbi's  re- 

Tbe  State  Department  has  forcefuUy— 
and  auoeeaafully— oppoaed  providing  any 
bdp  to  the  reatotance  In  Communist  Mo- 
Bunbique:  but  haa  ahameleaaly  come  to  Con- 
greaa  arlth  requeats  for  economic  and  even 
military  aid  tttr  the  Soviet-supported  gov- 
eminmt  there. 

And  the  inartfully  executed  policy  of  so- 
called  "constnictive  engagement"  in  South 
Africa  gave  way  to  economic  sanctions  and 
th(e  apectade  of  the  XJ3.  secretary  of  state 
meatlng  with  the  terrorist  leader  of  the  Af- 
rican Natkmal  Cuigreas,  Oliver  Tambo. 

In  ahort.  the  Reagan  Doctrine  has  not 
been  the  Shulta  Doctrine.  But  policy  dif fer- 
anoea  between  State  and  the  White  House 
do  not  stop  here. 

They  ^lao  croaa  over  into  the  most  funda- 
mental and  inspiring  undertaking  of  the 
Reagan  administration:  the  Strategic  De- 
fense InltiaUve. 

Tet  Just  this  month,  when  the  SDI  Office 
and  Defense  Secretary  Caspar  Weinberger 
prapoaed  to  begin  realistic  testing,  and  to 
move  ahead  exciting  new  prospects  for  real 
defenaea,  believe  it  or  not,  our  own  SUte 
Department  objected,  citing  allied,  congres- 
alonal,  and  Soviet  concerns  over  the  proper 
reading  of  the  ABM  Treaty. 

While  the  Soviets  are  testing  and  deploy- 
ing nationwide  strategic  defenses,  the  senior 
leadership  at  the  SUte  Department  would 
have  us  await  convoluted  discussions  about 
treat  terminology.  They  seem  not  even  to 
bluah  at  this  blatant  double  standard. 

Our  arms  control  policy  should  be  struc- 
tured to  support  the  president's  essential 
Strategic  Defense  Initiative,  not  to  undercut 
it  in  deference  to  a  treaty  the  Soviets  sys- 
tematically have  been  violating. 

Instead,  the  ^tate  Department  persists  in 
trying  to  stall  SDI  in  hopes  of  getting  yet 
another  arms  control  agreement  that  could 
weU  be  purchased  at  the  cost  of  our  nation- 
al security. 

When  detente  still  colored  the  policies  of 
the  United  SUtes.  we  naively  accepted  arms 
control  agreements  such  as  this.  But  in  1980 
the  American  people  rejected  the  false  secu- 
rity of  InequlUble.  unverifiable  paper  prom- 
ises in  favor  of  a  robust  commitment  to  our 
defense  and  a  realistic  approach  to  our  deal- 
ings with  the  Soviet  Union. 

Their  mandate  is  ill-served  by  officials 
who  view  anna  control  agreements  as  intrin- 
aic  goods  instead  of  implements  of  our  na- 
tional defense,  and  who  counsel  that  the 
Soviet  Union  will  not  be  a  threat  so  long  as 
WW  follow  the  path  of  accommodation. 

Diasenting  voices  are  a  necessary,  healthy 
element  in  the  policymaking  apparatus  of  a 
democracy.  They  challenge  assumptions, 
force  more  careful  thinking  and  f uUer  expo- 
sition of  the  choaen  policy  course.  But  when 
the  dissenten  manage  to  substitute  their 
opinion  for  the  president's  policy,  then  the 
process  no  longw  serves  the  people  who 
elected  the  chief  executive. 

In  that  event,  major  personnel  changes 
may  be  required  to  ensure  that  the  presi- 
dent's policies  are  faithfully  Implemented. 
For  no  amount  of  skill  nor  experience  nor 
good  Intentions  can  overcome  this  fact:  no 
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one  can  truly  serve  a  president  while  work- 
ing against  his  policy  directives. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  A  GREAT 
CITIZEN  MR.  FRANK  DAMERVAL 


HON.  FORTNEY  H.  (PETE)  STARK 

or  CALirORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  3,  1987 

Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  1977  Mr. 
Rank  Damerval,  a  constituent  of  mine  from 
Pleasanton,  CA.,  had  been  a  member  of  the 
Vnador  Valley  Joint  Union  High  School  Dis- 
trict School  Board.  CXiring  these  past  10  years 
he  played  a  very  active  and  meaningful  role 
on  the  board. 

As  are  most  school  boards,  this  is  a  policy 
«id  decisionmaking  board  encompassing  all 
of  the  pubiK  schools  in  the  Amador-Pleasarv 
ten  area.  The  board  meets  twice  a  month  to 
dscuss  arKJ  formulate  plans  to  handle  such 
issues  as  personnel  matters,  curriculum 
(Jssign  and  buikJing  and  maintenance  of  the 
sctraols. 

Frank  (Damerval  attended  almost  every 
meeting  of  the  board  over  the  past  10  years. 
And  though  he  woukj  have  just  made  the 
tiectk:  commute  from  a  busy  work  day  in  San 
FrarKisco,  wfiere  he  was  an  assistant  project 
manager  for  Bechtel,  he  partKipated  in  these 
meetings  with  great  enthusiasm.  He  thought  it 
very  important  to  constantly  review  what  is 
taught  in  schools  and  placed  particular  em- 
phasis on  a  homework  polrcy  that  involved 
both  parents  and  teachers. 

Last  year  I  learned  that  Mr.  Damerval  was 
battling  a  rare  form  of  leukemia.  Yet  he  re- 
mained very  active  on  the  school  board — still 
Sharing  his  refreshing  kleas  on  a  variety  of 
issues  with  his  colleagues  and  putting  in  qual- 
ity time  on  discussions  whwh  led  to  many  im- 
portant decisk>ns  for  tfie  schools. 

Sadly,  I  note  Mr.  Damerval's  death.  He  gave 
so  much  of  his  time  for  others  that  it  is  espe- 
cially tragk:  that  time  should  have  run  out  on 
him.  And  though  he  will  no  longer  work  with 
fie  school  board  or  the  community,  the 
memory  of  his  selfless  work  and  warm  per- 
sonality will  live  on. 

I  would  like  to  pay  special  tritHite  to  his 
memory  today. 


OVERDUE  BILLS  ARE  A  WAY  OF 
LIFE  AT  THE  UNITED  NATIONS 


HON.  GERALD  B.H.  SOLOMON 

OP  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  3,  1987 
Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  ever  since 
Congress  took  decisive  actk>n  to  withhokJ  part 
of  our  country's  financial  support  to  the  United 
Natkxis,  a  deafenirtg  wail  has  gone  up  from 
United  Nations  headquarters.  Accusing  the 
United  States  of  trying  to  banknipt  the  organi- 
zation, the  United  Nations  and  its  acolytes 
have  missed  the  wtiole  point.  Congressk>nal 
action  to  withhold  a  portion  of  our  financial 
contributkxi  was  aimed  at  inducing  the  United 
Nations  to  take  the  necessary  financial  and 
administrative    reforms    without    whk:h    the 
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United  'Nations  is  not  likely  to  survive.  Admit- 
tedly, Bhock  treatment  was  necessary  be- 
cause of  automata  resistarx^  by  the  United 
Natkxii  bureaucracy  to  any  suggestion  of 
reform,  and  Congress  had  to  prove  that  we 
meant  business. 

But  in  listening  to  the  critKism  that  has 
been  directed  against  wtiat  Congress  dki,  we 
could  get  the  impression  that  no  member 
country  of  the  United  Natk)ns  has  ever  missed 
paying  its  contributk>n  before.  The  truth  is,  Mr. 
SpeakSr,  that  financial  anearages  are  a  way 
of  life  at  the  United  Natkjns— and  tfiey  have 
been  since  k>ng  before  Congress  took  actk>n. 
It  is  one  of  tfie  reasons  wtry  Congress  had  to 
take  aetran. 

Eadl  of  the  159  member  countries  of  the 
United  Natk>ns  is  required  to  pay  an  annual 
asses9nent  in  support  of  Vne  United  Nation's 
operating  budget  and  peacekeeping  forces.  A 
recent  offkaal  report  from  the  United  Nations 
Secretariat  reveals  that  only  21  countries  are 
fully  paid  up  in  tfieir  financial  obligatk}ns. 
Moreover,  a  signifk^ant  number  of  countries 
are  so  far  behirKJ  in  Vnw  contributk>ns  as  to 
be  in  |eopardy  of  losing  their  voting  rights  in 
tf>e  United  Natk>ns  General  Assembly.  Artk:le 
19  of  the  United  Natnns  Charter  mandates 
tfwt  a  member  country  lose  its  vote  when  Its 
accurrlulated  arrearages  add  up  to  more  than 
2  years'  worth  of  assessed  obligations. 

For  the  benefit  of  the  Members,  I  am  pro- 
vkjing  a  summary  of  this  Important  United  Na- 
tkjns document.  Dated  January  16,  1987,  ttie 
"Status  of  Contributrons"  report  shows  the  ar- 
rearages that  each  country  lias  accumulated 
up  to  December  31 ,  1 986.  What  I  have  done 
is  to  dalculate  those  arrearages  as  a  percent- 
age of  the  contributk>n  each  country  was  to 
make  in  1986.  Any  country  with  a  percentage 
figure  of  more  than  200  percent  is  in  jeopardy 
of  losing  its  vote.  A  country  with  a  figure  of 
100  percent  is  about  1  year  behind  in  its  obli- 
gatkx«;  a  country  with  a  figure  of  200  percent 
is  about  2  years  behind  in  its  obligations,  and 
so  on. 

I  sHared  ttie  results  of  this  study  with  the 
United  Nations.  They  saki  they  have  a  differ- 
ent set  of  figures  because  ttieir  own  calcula- 
tkins  are  made  using  a  different  data  base 
than  the  one  contained  in  the  publk;  report. 
However,  the  United  Natrons  dk)  acknowledge 
that  16  countries  are  now  over  the  limit  on  ar- 
reara9es.  As  is  well  known,  many  countries 
practice  a  game  of  "brinksmanship,"  kicking 
in  a  few  extra  dollars  now  and  tfien  to  prevent 
their  vote  from  being  taken  away.  The  Soviet 
Unk>n  has  refined  this  practk»  to  an  art  form. 
They  have  carried  huge  arrearages  for  many 
yearsh-and  my  study  places  ttiem  at  196.66 
percent,  dangerously  ctose  to  the  200-percent 
threshokJ— tiut  they  always  stave  off  losing 
their  vote  by  giving  a  few  extra  dollars. 

But  regardless  of  what  the  exact  figures 
may  t>e,  my  study  conclusively  shows  two 
things: 

First,  it  shows  the  relative  weight  of  accu- 
mulated arrearages  against  tfie  size  of  the  fi- 
nancial contritxjtkm  each  country  is  to  make. 
And  in  this  regard,  the  United  States  is  far 
down  on  ttie  list. 

Second,  it  dearly  demonstrates  that  unpakl 
bills  have  become  a  way  of  life  at  the  United 
ftotk)ns.  The  recent  American  withhoklings  do 
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not  represent  some  kind  of  unprecedented 
event  in  tfie  history  of  the  organization.  The 
truth  is  tfiat  many  ottier  countries  have  been 
doing  it  a  lot  longer  than  we  have. 

I  ask  that  my  study  allowing  accumulated 
arrearages  as  a  percentage  of  1986  assess- 
ments appear  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

Tfie  material  follows: 

CUMULATIVE  ARREARAGES  AS  A  PERCENTAGE  OF  1986 
ASSESSMENTS 

PhcwI 
age 


Soutli  Hva 

Poland 

IMuin 
Gmnu-Etaju 
eenm 
Romtnu 

lUnpicliu 

Gambia 

Equatnial  Guinei.. 

St  Luca 

El  SalvadDi 

LJUena 

Lebanon..    _ 

Sima  Leone 

Peru. 


Dominican  Repobic 

Central  Wncan  RepuMc.. 

Domma 

Comoros 


Guyana.. 
Cuba 


Iran  

Guatemala _. 

Sowl  Unon 

Niger   

Ukramian  SSR 

St  Omstopber/News.. 

Israel 

Byelonasian  SSR.. 

L*»a 

Paraguay 

Sao  lome/Pnndd.. 

Last  Germany 

Qatar 

CndnskMakia 


Grenada 
Aniigua/Bartwda-. 

Cape  Verde _.. 

Conjo.. 

2aire _. 

Burkina  Fiso... 
Mauritania    ... 

Syria  

Burundi _„ 

Mongotl 

Laos 

Turtey 

Hunjary 

Somolia 

Bdivia        

Solomon  Islands... 
Panama.. 

PUKjCVC5—< 


Tom 
BuTn 


Igani.. 


Btiutan..- 


Mauritws 

Tanzania 

BranI 

Argentina 

Madagascar  .. 
Costa  Rica  .. 
Mijena 

Zimbabwe 

United  States.. 

Albania 

Vu(OSla«ia.. 


TrindadAobiio 

St  Vinont/GrenadMS.. 

Honduras , 

Iraq 

Gtoi _ 

Ecuador 


Mgeria.. 


Nntti  Ycfflen... 
Cote  d'lvare  .. 

\m 

Morocco 


SorthVa 


Mghnistan. 


912  44 

33118 

329  26 

320*6 

32014 

319  31 

319  30 

319  24 

31826 

31S06 

309,25 

302  09 

272  60 

267  52 

262  85 

26120 

249  29 

240  46 

230  28 

22113 

21700 

208  05 

20613 

20167 

196  66 

193  64 

193  30 

19311 

19130 

18911 

182  49 

179  57 

178  97 

175.39 

17305 

168  09 

164  68 

160  75 

149  27 

146  13 

144  42 

14114 

13916 

U173 

129  71 

128  57 

126  87 

12109 

119  01 

118  45 

11496 

113  93 

108  97 

107  58 

107  44 

10511 

104  55 

10118 

97  70 

97  63 

94  58 

9424 

•4  20 

7618 

7562 

7004 

66  22 

65  66 

6534 

6478 

6324 

55  70 

4991 

4893 

45  77 

4523 

4315 

42  98 

42  56 

36  60 

32  79 

32  50 

3212 

3157 

2945 

2661 

2511 

1923 

1863 

11.31 
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Kenya 

Diibouti 

France 

Umted  Arab  Emnte.. 

Indonesia  .._ 

lapan  

Umted  Kingdom 

Camoon. ..._.. 


Sudan.. 
Gima 
Fi|,       ..._.... 
Saudi  Aribil.. 

Itaty      

Tunisia 
Ireland 
New  Zealamt 

Portugal 

Rwanda.. 
Belize 


bCyCTICIKS  .• 

Malawi. 


Brtswana... 

Surmame 

Bangladesh .. 
India    ,.™ 
Zambia 
Samoa  ._ 

Oman 

Menco  .... 

Egypt    

Hblta   .... 
Barbados... 


Malaysia... 
Venezuela.. 
Sri  Lanka... 

Cyprus 

Giuna _ 

Nepal    

Swazilaol. 
Burma 
Diile     . 
Lesotiw  . 

Kuwait 

Uganda  ... 
Spam  ... 
Pakistan... 


Norway. 
Australia 


PenMl 
ige 

17  32 

1(56 

14  83 

14  81 

1398 

1245 

12  34 

1198 

9  78 

9  76 

9(3 

8  72 

8  52 

6  79 

6  52 

650 

6  33 

628 

589 

5  83 

4  19 

399 

399 

3  95 

3  57 

310 

2  78 

2  55 

2  39 

2  35 

234 

158 

158 

158 

143 

137 

% 

81 

49 

48 

48 

24 

14 

12 

06 

03 

01 

'  00 


'  Australia  s  anearages  arc  only  (4 

Countries  with  no  arrearages: 

Austria,  Bahamas,  Bahrain,  Belgium. 
Brunei. 

Canada,  China,  Denmarlc.  Ethiopia,  Fin- 
land. 

West  Germany,  Greece,  Iceland.  Jordan. 
Luxemlxjurg. 

Netherlands,  Papua  New  Guinea,  Senegal. 
Singapore,  Sweden,  Thailand. 
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ceived  a  book  titled  "A  Unk)uely  Jewish  List 
The  Refuseniks  of  Russia"  This  book  coo- 
tains  tfie  names  of  11,000  individuals  wtio 
have  repeatedly  applied  for,  and  been  denied, 
permisskxi  to  emigrate  from  tfie  Soviet  Union. 
These  people  are  the  core  of  tfie  ReAiaenik 
group  in  the  Soviet  Unkxi,  but  tfiey  are  only  a 
small  fractk}n  of  tfie  number  of  Jews  wtw 
have  applied  for  permission  to  emigrate.  Since 
1968,  a  total  of  643,765  people  have  request- 
ed exit  visas.  Tfiis  number  exceeds  tfie  total 
population  of  my  congressional  district  by 
more  than  100,000  people.  Of  tfiese  requests, 
266,899  have  been  granted.  This  means  that 
over  370,000  people  still  remain  trapped 
inskje  the  Soviet  Unk>n,  denied  tfie  right  to 
freely  practk^e  their  religion  and  denied  per- 
mission to  enjoy  that  freedom  elsewfiere. 

Jews  in  the  Soviet  Urwn  face  a  no-win  situ- 
ation. The  teaching  of  Hebrew  and  tfie  study 
of  Judaism  are  strictly  forbklden  under  Soviet 
law.  This  is  true  despite  the  fact  tfiat  otfier 
ethnic  and  religious  groups  are  alkiwed  and 
even  encouraged  to  study  and  preserve  ttieir 
cultural  traditions.  Jews  wfio  apply  for  exit 
visas  face  the  prospect  of  immediate  dismis- 
sal from  their  jobs  and  are  then  able  to  find 
work  only  as  low-skilled  laborers. 

In  the  current  spirit  of  Glasnost,  tfie  Soviet 
authorities  have  released  a  few  prominent  dis- 
sidents. However,  tfie  numbers  of  Jews  al- 
lowed to  emigrate  has  not  increased  greatly 
nor  fias  internal  persecutkin  of  Jews  de- 
creased. In  1979,  over  51,000  Jews  were  al- 
lowed to  leave  tfie  Soviet  Unkm.  In  1986,  no 
more  than  1 ,000  were  issued  exit  visas. 

The  Kremlin  has  been  using  tfie  status  of 
refuseniks  as  a  political  bargaining  chip.  Con- 
gress must  emphasize  Its  commitment  that 
the  status  of  Soviet  Jews  remains  an  impor- 
tant criteria  in  assessing  United  States-Soviet 
relatk)ns. 


THE  PLIGHT  OF  SOVIET  JEWS 


HON.  GEORGE  J.HOCHBRUECKNER 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  3,  1987 

Mr.  HOCHBRUECKNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  would  like  to  publk:ly  command  Lynn  Singer 
and  the  people  who  work  with  fier  on  the 
Long  Island  Committee  for  Soviet  Jewry. 
These  people  work  tirelessly  on  the  behalf  of 
Soviet  Jews.  Their  efforts,  unfortunately,  are 
rewarded  infrequently.  This  past  Friday,  how- 
ever, they  were  able  to  share  the  joy  of  Lev 
Blitshtein  and  his  family.  The  Blitshteins  first 
applied  for  permission  to  emigrate  in  1974.  At 
that  time  Lev  Blitshtein  was  denied  a  visa  on 
the  grounds  that,  as  an  administrator  in  tfie 
meat  and  dairy  ministry,  he  was  privy  to  State 
secrets.  Finally,  over  12  years  after  he  first 
applied  for  permission  to  leave,  an  exit  visa 
was  granted  in  earfy  February. 

Lev  Blitshtein  is  but  one  of  the  over 
370,000  Jews  who  have  applied  for  permis- 
sion to  leave  the  Soviet  Unk>n.  Recently  I  re- 


TERRORIST  FIREARMS 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  MRAZEK 

OF  NTW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  3,  1987 

Mr.  MRAZEK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
request  that  the  following  letter  from  tfie  Air 
Transport  Associatkjn  be  reprinted  in  tfie  Con- 
gressional Record.  I  believe  that  this  letter 
accurately  corrects  some  false  impresskxis 
left  by  the  Natk>nal  Rifle  Associatkin.  Tfie 
letter  follows: 

Air  Transport 
AssociATioH  OP  America, 
WashingtOTi,  DC,  February  26,  1987. 

Dear  Member  op  Cohgress:  The  Naticoial 
Rifle  Association  (NRA)  recently  sent  you  a 
letter  attaclUng  two  bills  introduced  in  the 
100th  Congress  to  assist  in  the  fight  against 
international  terrorism.  H.R.  84,  introduced 
by  Rep.  Biaggi  and  H.R.  1002,  introduced  by 
Rep.  Mrazek,  would  prohibit  the  importa- 
tion and  domestic  manufacturer  of  plastic 
firearms  that  pass  undetected  through  air- 
port security  systems. 

We  write  on  behalf  of  the  nation's  airlines 
to  rebut  the  NRA's  completely  erroneous 
statements  that  the  problem  is  not  "fire- 
arms, be  they  plastic  or  steel  .  .  .",  but  the 
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Dead  for  ".  .  .  tanproved  methods  of  acreen- 
hw". 

The  record  of  the  XJA  airlines'  screening 
gftUm  over  tlie  past  13  years  speaks  for 
ItKlf— it  la  tbe  model  for  the  rest  of  the 
world.  Here  are  aome  facts  that  the  NRA 
failed  6)  mentloo: 

Over  T  billion  persons  screened. 

^.*^mtlt^  9  wiuon  carry-on  items  inspected. 

Ov«r  as.000  flrewms  detected  and  15.000 
related  arieaU  made,  and  . 

At  lM>t  117  hijackings  or  related  crimes 
prevented. 

Tbe  govertmient  and  industry  are  con- 
stantly striving  to  make  this  excellent 
record  even  btMer.  What  we  don't  want  to 
do  ia  to  make  the  task  more  difficult  than  it 
already  k.  Reasonable  controls  over  the 
avaDaMIitjr  of  firearms  that  cannot  readily 
be  detecUd  by  state-of-the-art  methods  and 
eQulpnent  currmtly  in  use  will  prevent 
weapms  tecbnolocy  from  outpacing  detec- 
tion technolocy. 

We  believe  the  NRA's  response  to  the  pro- 
posed lultfalliiii  disregards  the  best  inter- 
eats  of  all  Americana,  the  more  than  400 
wiTiiton  annual  air  travellers  and  particular- 
ly thoae  who  fly  frequently.  We.  urge  you  to 
coaponaor  HJL  M  and  HJl.  1002. 
Sincerely, 

WnuAif  J.  BvmRor. 
Senior  Vice  President, 

Government  Affairs. 


ADVANCES  IN  DIGITAL  AUDIO 
RECORDING  DEVICES 


HON.  HENRY  A.  WAXMAN 

or  CAUroKNiA 

Of  THS  BOT7SB  OP  REPRKSKNTATIVES 

Tuadaif.  March  3,  1987 

Mr.  WAXIMAN.  ft*-.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
loirwd  by  my  colleagues  Jhm  Cooper,  Carlos 
MooRHEAO,  Howard  Berman,  Don  Suno 
QUKT,  and  Bruce  Morrison  in  introducing 
legirialion  that  reapowds  to  the  imminent  entry 
o(  d^jilal  audk>  tape  PAT]  machines  In  the 
Unitad  States.  These  machines— which  are 
capafate  of  making  rnaster  copy  quality  record- 
ings iMiti  home  stereo  equipment— will  exacer- 
bate the  already  significant  problem  of  unau- 
thorized tapings  of  copyrighted  recordings. 

if  Congress  does  not  act  quickly,  the  cre- 
ators and  owneia  df.oopyrighted  nvorl^s  will  be 
woddng  in  an  unfair  system  that  causes  them 
serious  ecoromk:  hann.  And  consumers  wtw 
migM  anticipate  a  short-term  benefit  from  DAT 
wfl  soon  find  serious  long-term  conse- 
qMances:  less  original  music  produced,  less  dl- 
varaiiy,  and  less  competitxyi. 

To  understand  the  threat  DAT  poses  we 
must  first  look  at  the  impact  courrent  record- 
ing equpment  has  had  on  the  music  iixjustry. 
Cassotto  recorders  ware  first  Introduced  more 
ttian  10  yaara  ago:  since  then  blank  tape 
salaa  haws  groiwn  345  percent  Millions  of 
Americans  now  tape  the  equivalent  of  hun- 
dreds of  mMons  of  abums  each  year,  costing 
the  racoidlng  industry  approximately  $1.5  bil- 
lon annually  in  k>et  sales. 

DAT  machines  wM  encourage  even  more 
home  taping,  rendering  intellectual  property 
ri(^  meaninglesa.  The  economic  k)sses  to 
the  music  industry  wM  continue  to  dimb,  and 
inoanttws  to  crsete  wiH  continue  to  shrink. 

To  compensate  creators  and  owners  for 
their  financial  kiases  from  home  tapirtg,  past 
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leglBlatnn  vvouM  have  required  manufacturers 
ar)d  Importers  of  blank  tapes  and  recording 
equipment  to  pay  a  royalty  tax  on  tfieir  prod- 
ucts. The  proposed  tape  tax  has  strong  oppo- 
nents, however,  wtw  argue  that  tapers  of  urv 
copyrighted  material  would  also  be  required  to 

P^ 

Our  legislatxm  seeks  a  technologk^l  solu- 
tkMl  to  a  techr>ologk:al  problem.  It  requires  all 
DAT  machines  shipped  in  Interstate  com- 
merce to  contain  a  copy-code  scaru>er.  This 
special  electronic  chip  Is  one  of  two  elements 
of  a  new  technology  developed  by  CBS  called 
copy  codir)g.  The  second  element,  the  en- 
coder, Is  a  small  electronic  devk:e  tfiat  can 
erraode  any  master  recording  by  Intermittently 
removing  from  the  music  a  tiny  sliver  of 
sound.  This  notch  emtiedded  In  Vhe  recortling 
does  not  affect  the  quality  of  the  music,  nor  Is 
It  aixjible  to  listeners.  But  wtien  the  notch  Is 
detected  t>y  ttie  scanner,  recordings  cannot 
t>e  copied. 

As  some  of  my  colleagues  know,  DAT  ma- 
chirtes  and  tapes,  like  most  premium  blank 
tape  arxi  recording  machines,  are  manufac- 
tured In  Japan.  The  American  musk:  Industry 
has  tried  to  reach  an  agreement  with  these 
companies,  txjt  the  Japanese  refuse  to  In- 
clude \t\e  copy-code  scanners  In  the  new  ma- 
chines. The  finarK:ial  gain  enjoyed  by  these 
Japanese  marHifacturers  will  come  directly  out 
of  tie  pockets  of  creators  and  owners  of  intel- 
lectual property. 

As  the  world's  leading  exporter  of  musk:, 
the  United  States  should  act  first  to  ensure 
the  continued  viatilllty  of  one  of  the  most  com- 
petitive Industries  In  the  world.  By  depriving 
tf>e  music  Industry  of  copyright  protectk>ns 
and  the  full  t)enefit  of  Its  creative  work,  we  are 
threatening  tfie  future  production  of  tfie  quality 
and  diversity  of  music  that  has  become  a  hall- 
mark of  American  tradition.  Without  protection, 
seed  money  for  new  creative  works  and  for 
sutiskiizing  the  cost  of  recordings  that  lack 
mass  appeal  will  dry  up. 

vye  are  asking  very  little  of  DAT  manufac- 
turers. The  cost  of  the  semiconductor  chip  Is 
expected  to  be  less  than  a  dollar  when  pro- 
duced in  mass  quantities.  This  cost  is  Insignifi- 
cant wtien  weighed  against  tfie  alternative  of 
leaving  the  Intellectual  property  of  creative  art- 
ists unprotected.  In  additkxi,  our  bill  shall  only 
remain  In  effect  for  3  years  after  enactment. 

Congress  has  struggled  with  the  ethk:al  and 
legal  questkjns  of  home  taping  arui  copyright 
protectkjn  for  many  years.  We  must  devise 
laws  to  accommodate  new  and  sophisticated 
technokjgies  that  currently  challenge  the  pro- 
tedtk>n  of  Intellectual  property  rights.  We  have 
an  opportunity  to  set  the  ground  rules  for  DAT 
machines  rww  t>efore  they  are  introduced  to 
the  U.S.  martlet. 

The  genius  of  the  technological  solutnn  we 
propose,  which  is  reprinted  and  summarized 
t>elow,  is  that  It  allows  consumers  to  enjoy  the 
fruits  of  developing  technology  while  it  pro- 
tects the  Intellectual  property  rights  of  cre- 
ators arKi  copyright  owners.  I  urge  all  my  col- 
leagues to  join  us  In  supporting  this  effort. 

Sdhmary  of  the  Digital  Addio  Recorder 
Act  or  1987 

Section  3(a)  of  the  Digital  Audio  Recorder 
AA  of  1987  makes  it  unlawful  to  manufac- 
ture, assemble,  or  offer  for  sale,  resale, 
lease,  or  distribution  in  commerce  (Da  dlgi- 
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tal  audio  recording  device  that  does  not  con- 
tain a  copy-code  scanner  or  (2)  any  device, 
product,  or  service  that  renders  inoperative 
a  copy-oode  scanner.  Section  3(b)  makes  it 
unlawful  to  render  inoperative  a  copy-code 
scanner.  A  copy-code  scanner  is  an  electron- 
ic circuit  built  into  the  recording  mecha- 
nism of  an  audio  recording  device  which 
causes  the  device  to  stop  taping  when  it  de- 
tects a  oertain  signal  encoded  in  recordings. 

Under  Section  4(a),  any  person  aggrieved 
by  a  violation  of  the  Act,  or  an  appropriate 
officer  or  agency  of  the  United  States,  may 
bring  a  civil  action  in  district  court.  The  lan- 
guage of  Section  4(a)  is  a  typical  "standing" 
provision  Intended  to  provide  a  remedy  for 
anyone  harmed  by  a  violation,  including 
songwriters,  artists,  music  publishers,  record 
companies  and  even  competing  manufactur- 
ers of  digital  audio  recorders.  Under  Section 
4(b),  an  aggrieved  party  may  elect  either 
the  actual  damages  suffered  as  a  result  of 
the  violation  or  an  award  of  statutory  dam- 
ages. 

Sectiop  4(bK2)  gives  the  court  discretion 
to  determine  the  amount  of  statutory  dam- 
ages. The  minimum  award  has  been  set  at 
$1,000  to  provide  a  sufficiently  strong  deter- 
rent to  violators  and  an  equally  strong  in- 
centive to  private  enforcers.  The  maximum 
award  has  l>een  set  at  either  (A)  $10  multi- 
plied by  the  number  of  devices  or  products 
involved  in  the  violation  or  (B)  two  times 
the  cumulative  retaU  value  of  the  services 
Involved  in  the  violation,  to  provide  a 
remedy  that  corresponds  to  the  severity  of 
the  violation. 

Section  4(e)  allows  criminal  prosecution 
for  violations  of  Section  3(a)  that  are  com- 
mitted knowingly,  willfully,  and  for  pur- 
t>oses  of  direct  or  indirect  commercial  ad- 
vantage or  private  financial  gain.  No  crimi- 
nal liability  attaches  to  an  individual  who 
bypasses,  removes,  or  deactivates  a  copy- 
code  scanner  in  violation  of  Section  3(b). 

Section  5  authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
Commmerce  to  issue  such  rules  and  regula- 
tions as  may  l>e  necessary  to  exempt  certain 
digital  ^dio  recording  devices  from  the  re- 
quirements of  the  Act.  Under  such  exemp- 
tions, liusinesses  with  a  legitimate  need 
(su<}h  as  manufacturers  of  prerecorded  DAT 
cassettes  or  radio  stations)  may  obtain  re- 
cording devices  without  copy-code  scanners. 

Section  6  provides  that  the  Act  shall 
remain  In  effect  for  a  period  of  three  years. 


LEGISLATION  IN  RESPONSE  TO 
THE  THREAT  OP  DAT  MACHINES 


I   HON.  JIM  COOPER 

'  or  TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  3,  1987 

Mr.  CCXDPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to 
join  with  Congressmen  Henry  A.  Waxman, 
Carlos  J.  M(X>rheao,  and  others  In  Introduc- 
ing a  bil  whk:h  would  mandate  that  DAT  ma- 
chines transported  In  Interstate  commerce 
contain  a  copy-c(xJe  scanner  chip  which 
makes  it  possible  to  control  unauthorized 
taping  of  copyrighted  music  recxxdings.  We 
can  now  ensure  that  American  music  creators 
and  copyright  owners,  wIk)  prcxJuce  the  most 
popular  musk:  In  the  worid,  are  paid  for  their 
work  like  other  workers  In  this  country. 

Let  me  state  at  the  outset  that  we  are  not 
introducing  this  bill  as  a  panacea  for  the  home 
taping  issue  in  general.  It  is  my  t>elief  tfiat  tf>e 
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solutnn  to  tfie  digital  fK>me  taping  problem 
must  ultimately  be  devekjped  under  the  copy- 
right laws.  Thus,  tfie  bill  contains  a  3-year 
sunset  proviskx)  so  as  to  preserve  the  status 
quo  until  tfie  Congress  has  the  opportunity  to 
consider  a  c<}mprehensive  solution  to  tfie 
fiome  taping  problem. 

Tfie  advent  of  DAT  machines  not  only  Im- 
pinges upon  tfie  Intellectual  property  rights  of 
creators  and  owners,  but  It  affects  tfie  U.S. 
t>alance  of  trade  as  well.  To  our  knowledge, 
all  DAT  macfiines  will  t)e  manufactured 
atxoad.  We  know  of  no  American  companies 
planning  to  manufacture  these  devk»s. 

Japanese  manufacturers  are  expected  to 
offer  DAT  macfiines  In  Japan  In  March  or  April 
of  this  year.  These  machines  coukj  tie  avail- 
able In  the  U.S.  market  as  eariy  as  this 
summer  or  fall.  Ttieref(xe,  it  Is  Imperative  that 
we  act  now  t>efore  the  practk:e  of  fiome 
taping  on  DAT  machines  develcjps  into  a  viru- 
lent new  form. 

We  recognize  competition  In  trade  as  part 
of  tfie  American  way.  But  Inventing  a  machine 
whk:h  enables  people  to  take  anotfier's  prod- 
uct witfiout  paying  for  it  Is  not  competition. 

The  technological  solutkjn  to  the  problem 
posed  by  DAT  machines  requires  that  the 
(Congress  enact  legislation  to  require  hardware 
manufacturers  to  install  copy-code  scanners 
in  DAT  machines  whk:h  are  shipped  in  inter- 
state commerce.  Natkjns  throughout  the  worid 
are  alreacjy  moving  to  protect  their  creative 
communities.  But  the  United  States,  the  home 
of  tfie  most  creative  community  In  the  worid 
and  the  source  of  one-half  of  the  worid's 
music,  has  done  nothing.  We  must  act  now  to 
protect  the  American  music  Industry,  whk:h  is 
one  of  tfie  few  Industries  in  the  United  States 
that  retums  a  positive  trade  balance. 

Tfie  bill  sends  a  clear  message  to  the  Japa- 
nese manufacturers  of  DAT  machines  and  to 
their  government.  Ttie  message  Is  simple:  The 
United  States  will  not  provkje  a  market  for 
their  new  technotogy  unless  and  until  these 
machines  are  equipped  with  technologk:al  pro- 
tectkms  for  American  creators  and  copyright 
owners. 

The  introduction  of  DAT  presents  a  rare  op- 
portunity for  us  to  write  on  a  clean  slate.  We 
sfiould  Implement  tfie  Interim  sotution  to  tfie 
digital  home  taping  problem  proposed  here 
before  severe,  inaemental  damage  Is  caused 
by  this  new  product.  We  urge  the  swift  enact- 
ment of  this  simple  and  equitable  legislative 
response  to  the  threat  posed  by  the  DAT  ma- 
chine. 


TECHNOLOGICAL  ADVANCES  IN 
DIGITAL  AUDIO  RECORDING 
DEVICES 


HON.  CARLOS  J.  MOORHEAD 

OF  CAUPORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  3,  1987 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud 
to  join  my  colleagues  In  introducing  a  bill 
whk:h  proposes  a  new  technoiogk:al  approach 
to  tfie  audk)  home  taping  problem. 

Home  taping  has  been  fueled  by  the  grow- 
ing availability  of  sophistk:ated  recording 
equipment  Recently,  a  distinc;t  new  threat  to 
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the  Intellectual  property  rights  of  tfie  musk:  in- 
dustry has  emergeid  with  the  advent  of  digital 
audk}  technology  [DAT]  machines,  the  tape 
version  of  compact  disc  technology.  Like  tfie 
CD,  It  carries  sound  frequency  Informatkm  In 
tfie  form  of  a  digital  signal,  wfiich  is  laser 
read. 

These  machines  will  revolutk>nize  existing 
taping  technology.  With  DAT,  tfie  distinctkjn 
between  originals  and  copies  will  no  longer 
exist  as  all  will  sound  alike  and  all  will  have 
perfect  sound  fkiellty. 

The  bill  we  Introduce  today  Incorporates  a 
new  engineering  lnventk>n  wfik:h  makes  it 
possible  for  consumers  to  enjoy  the  benefits 
of  DAT  technokigy  without  vk>latlng  the  Intel- 
lectual property  rights  of  creators  and  copy- 
right owners.  The  "c»py-c<xllng"  solution  pro- 
vkJes  a  means  by  which  to  control  unauthcx- 
Ized  taping  of  copyrighted  musk»l  recordings. 

With  this  Invention,  prerecorded  musk:  can 
be  encoded  with  an  inaudible  signal  c:apable 
of  being  read  by  a  special  electronic  scanning 
chip  installed  In  DAT  machines.  Copyrighted 
music  that  is  encocied  would  not  be  able  to  be 
taped. 

One  of  the  most  attractive  features  of  tfils 
legJslatK>n  Is  that  it  offers  a  marttetplace  solu- 
tion to  the  digital  fiome  taping  problem.  Once 
Congress  has  enacted  legislation  requiring 
manufacturers  and  importers  to  IrKlude  copy- 
code  scanners  In  theiir  machines,  no  further 
governmental  involvement  Is  necessary.  In- 
stead, the  marketplace  will  take  over. 

Indeed,  tfiat  is  why  tfie  Reagan  administra- 
tion, wfiich  shares  our  (x>ncem  over  tfie  audio 
home  taping  problem,  has  advocated  tfie  use 
of  the  CBS  copy-code  system.  The  White 
House's  competitiveness  Initiative  contains  a 
provlsk>n  very  similar  to  tfie  tiill  we  introduce 
today.  In  the  words  of  the  admlnlstratk>n, 

Unauthorized  reproduction  of  copyrighted 
worlcs  significantly  diminishes  the  value  of 
copyright  protection.  Technological  ad- 
vances in  digital  recording  devices  •  •  •  will 
increase  the  incentive  for  consumer  copying 
and  exacerbate  the  adverse  effect  of  unau- 
thorized reproduction  on  copyright  owners. 

Technological  advances,  however,  have 
also  provided  a  solution  to  the  difficult 
problem  of  permitting  copyright  holders  to 
recognize  the  l>enefits  from  their  creative 
activities  whUe  allowing  authorized  or  unop- 
posed reproduction  of  audio  works.  The 
availability  of  technology  to  eliminate  unau- 
thorized reproduction  of  copyrighted  audio 
works  distinguishes  this  situation  from  pre- 
vious attempts  to  resolve  this  problem. 

I  t>elieve  that  my  cc^lleagues  and  I  fiave  pro- 
posed a  reasonable  interim  solutnn  to  tfie 
audk)  fiome  taping  problem.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  join  us  in  this  endeavor  to  protect 
one  of  America's  most  preckxis  industries. 


THE  FEDERAL  HOSPITAL 
SYSTEM  SHARING  ACT  OP  1987 


HON.  HARRIS  W.  FAWELL 

OP  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  3,  1987 

Mr  FAWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  year  I  intro- 
duced tfie  Federal  Hospital  System  Sfiaring 
Act  to  improve  tfie  delivery  of  health  care 
servk»s  provkled  tiy  tfie  Veterans'  Administra- 
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tkm  and  the  Department  of  Defense.  Today  I 
am  reintroducing  this  legislation  and  urging  my 
colleagues  to  support  it. 

The  Federal  Hospital  System  Sharing  Act 
was  originally  part  of  the  Grace  Caucus  legis- 
lative package  introduced  last  June.  This 
Grace  Commission  proposal  aHows  all  eKgMe 
recipients  of  VA  or  DOD  health  care,  inckKflng 
dependents,  retirees,  or  survivors,  to  receive 
that  care  from  either  VA  or  DOD  facSities. 
Under  current  law,  VA  or  DOD  hospitals  may 
only  sfiare  fiealth  c:are  resources  covering  pri- 
mary kienefkaaries. 

In  most  major  urtian  areas,  there  are  typi- 
cally numerous  Federal  hospitals.  Greater 
sfiaring  of  equipment,  personnel,  lab  servk:es, 
and  beds  would  reduce  some  of  tfie  dupUca- 
tion  that  cun^ently  exists.  Greater  savings  can 
t>e  realized  by  reducing  tfie  need  to  txjiW  new 
facilities  or  purchase  new  equipment 

Furthermore,  the  Federal  Hospital  System 
Sharing  Act  con-ects  flaws  in  the  1982  Veter- 
ans' Administratkin  and  Defense  Department 
Health  Resources  Sharing  and  Emergency 
Operations  Act  (P.L  97-174).  The  1982  law 
only  extended  sharing  auttiority  to  cover  pri- 
mary kteneficiaries,  and  does  not  include  de- 
pendents, retirees,  or  survivors.  If  Federal 
hospital  sharing  Is  to  t>e  effective,  it  must  in- 
clude all  eligible  recipients  of  VA  ex  DOD 
health  care. 

Federal  fiospltal  sharing  will  not  reduce  tfie 
quality  of  servk:es  currently  provided  by  VA 
and  DOD  facilities.  GAG  agrees  with  Grace 
Commission  findings  that  Increased  sfiaring  of 
hospital  resources  will  reduce  costs  and 
streamline  duplk:ative  servk:es  witfKXft  ad- 
versely affecting  the  delivery  of  tfiose  serv- 
ices. 

Hospital  sharing  Is  wklefy  and  successfully 
used  In  tfie  private  sector  to  reduce  wineces- 
sary  duplk»tion  and  waste.  Over  two-thirds  of 
all  private  sector  hospitals  now  sfiare  one  or 
more  services  or  facilities.  In  a  study  of  a  25- 
fiospital  sfiaring  arrangement  in  St  Paul/Min- 
neapolis, more  than  $100,000  a  year  akxie 
was  saved  In  medk:al  supply  purctiasing.  Tfie 
successes  of  tfie  private  sector  can  and 
should  be  replk:ated  In  tfie  Federal  fiospltal 
system. 

At  a  time  wfien  fiealth  care  tiudgets  in  tfie 
VA  and  DOD  have  Increased  over  400  per- 
cent during  the  past  decade,  tfie  Federal  Hos- 
pital System  Sharing  Act  is  a  responsit)le  ap- 
proach toward  defkat  reductk>n  witfiout  ad- 
versely affecting  tfie  proviskxi  of  veteran  and 
military  health  care. 

The  text  of  the  Federal  Hospital  System 
Sfiaring  Act  follows: 

HJl.  13SS 

A  bill  to  increase  Oovemment  economy  and 
efficiency  and  to  reduce  the  deficit  by  im- 
plementing   a    recommendation    of    the 
President's  Private  Sector  Survey  on  Cost 
Control  relating  to  the  sharing  of  Veter- 
ans' Administration  and  Department  of 
Defense  health-care  resources 
Be  it  enacted  bv  the  Senate  and  Hovte  of 
Representatives    of   the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assemt>led.  That,  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Federal  Hospital 
System  Sharing  Act  of  1986". 

PtniPOSE 
Sec.  2.  The  purpose  of  this  Act  is  to  im- 
prove the  efficiency  and  reduce  the  costs  of 
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Vetaraiw'  AdmintetraUon  and  Department 
of  DefCDK  btmottala  by  expanding  the  au- 
thority to  ahare  bealth-care  retources. 
nuanM  trbuum'  AamwisTaATiow  and  db- 
paKnmrr    or    ittrijiu    hxalth-carx    rk- 


8BB.  3.  <a)  Section  SOl(dXl)  of  title  38. 
Utalted  States  Code,  is  amended  by  ctriUng 
oat  ttie  aeoond  sentence  and  inserting  in 
Ueu  thereof  the  following:  "Under  any  such 
agreement,  an  individual  who  is  eligible  to 
reoetre  direct  health  care  in  a  facility  of  one 
acency  that  is  a  party  to  such  a  sharing 
agreement  may  be  furnished  health  care  at 
a  fkciUty  of  another  such  agency  that  is  a 
party  to  the  sharing  agreement.". 

(b)  Section  SOlKdXS)  of  such  title  is 
MnwrwitMi  by  striking  out  "individuals  who 
are  not  primary  beneficiaries  of  and  insert- 
ing in  Ueu  thereof  "beneficiaries  of  an 
agency  other  than". 

<c)  Section  SOlKgXl)  of  such  title  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(1)  The  term  'beneficiary'  means  a 
penon  who  is  entitled  by  law  to  receive 
direct  health  care  furnished  by  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration  or  the  Department  of 
Defense.". 
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which  are  American.  Those  who  oppose  this 
maesure  are  simpty  telling  the  American 
people  they  do  not  want  them  to  have  ttw  re- 
sources necessary  to  make  an  objective  deci- 
sion. 

Thousands  of  American  jobs  have  been 
taken  away  by  foreign  imports.  If  we  in  the 
Congress  are  to  stop  this  exodus  and  regain 
our  competitive  positton  in  tt>e  international 
marketplace,  tt>en  I  believe  we  need  to  let  our 
constituents  help  make  the  tough  decisk>ns. 
The  American  people  want  to  t>e  involved  and 
I  believe  this  legislation  will  allow  them  the  op- 
portunity to  help  our  country  grow.  I  urge  you 
to  cosponsor  the  Truth  in  Import  Advertising 
Ad 


TRUTH  IN  IMPORT 
ADVERTISING  ACT  OP  1987 


HON.  JAMES  A.  TRAHCANT,  JR. 

OP  OHIO 
m  THX  HOUSX  OP  RZPRKSENTATIVES 

Tuaday,  March  3,  1987 

Mr.  TRARCANT.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
irMroducing  legiaiation  which  will  provkje  the 
Ameiican  consumer  ttie  information  needed  to 
make  an  obiective  decision  on  wtiether  to  pur- 
chase foreign  or  domestic  commodities. 

My  bW.  ttie  Truth  in  Import  Advertising  Act 
of  1967  win  require  ttiat  aM  consumer  com- 
modHies  bear  a  label  which  disctoses  whether 
the  item  was  produced  in  the  United  States 
and  what  percentage  of  the  items  component 
parts  are  domesticaHy  produced.  In  additkxi,  it 
wW  require  that  simiar  information  be  provkied 
in  any  television,  radio,  or  print  media  adver- 


I  introduced  an  almost  kJentKal  bill,  H.R. 
3803,  in  the  99th  Congress  which  was  sup- 
ported t>y  a  bipartisan  group  of  my  House  col- 
leagues, as  weli  as  several  latxx  and  con- 
sumer gnxjpa. 

Thia  lagislalkxi  does  not  limit  the  quantity  of 
imported  goods  that  may  come  into  this  coun- 
try. Nor  (toes  it  imit  the  amount  of  domestK 
content  that  a  particular  good  can  have.  In- 
stead, it  puts  the  forces  of  the  marketplace  to 
woik  pnuMmq  the  consumer  ttie  resources 
neoaasary  to  make  an  informed  decisk>n.  I 
firmty  beiovo  ttiat  tfie  scrutiny  of  ttie  market- 
place, and  the  exacting  eye  of  ttie  American 
conaumer,  is  the  toughest  test  any  commodity 
can  face.  However,  ttiis  test  can  only  wori(  if 
the  American  consumer  has  ttie  proper  infor- 
mation. 

I  bolioyo  that  American  made  goods  and 
sarvicea  have  received  an  undeserved  reputa- 
tion as  poor  quaMy  items,  particularly  with  re- 
spect to  automobiles  and  steel  products.  In 
addMlon,  I  am  tiearing  from  my  constituents 
and  othiars  that  ttie  Amernan  people  want  to 
purchaao  American-made  goods  and  want  to 
be  aura  which  goods  are  foreign  made  and 


KOREAN  TRADE  POLICY 


HON.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IM  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEKTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  3,  1987 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  delegation  of 
Korean  Government  and  business  offkHals  will 
soon  anive  in  the  United  States  for  a  13-day 
buying  misskin  to  purchase  an  estimated  $2 
tiillon  in  American-made  goods,  including 
electronk^,  machinery,  cotton,  and  passenger 
aircraft.  For  the  100th  Congress  currently 
grappling  with  tfie  protjiem  of  America's  com- 
peitiveness  in  world  markets,  this  txjying  mis- 
sion is  good  news.  To  t>e  competitive,  Amer- 
ica must  produce  ttie  tiest  possible  products. 
Otwiously,  Korea  t)elieves  that  we  do. 

Led  by  Trade  and  Industry  Minister  Woong- 
Bae  Rha,  ttie  Korean  buying  mission  will  visit 
five  United  States  cities.  Including  Chicago,  IL. 
The  purpose  of  the  missran  Is  not  only  to 
"Buy  American"  but  also  to  provide  In  oppor- 
tunity for  American  businessmen  to  learn 
more  atxxit  Korea's  trade  policies  and  to  ex- 
plore new  ofiportunities  for  two-way  trade  ex- 
parsran  and  investment. 

The  United  States  is  the  largest  customer  of 
Korean  products.  In  1986,  Korea  held  a  $7  bil- 
lion trade  surplus  with  tfie  United  States.  How- 
ever, realizing  that  trade  with  the  United 
States  is  not  one  way,  Korea  opened  up 
import  markets  last  year  to  various  United 
States  goods  and  services  which  had  prevl- 
oisly  t>een  restricted. 

Korea  knows  it  cannot  pursue  a  trade  policy 
tfiat  antagonizes  tfie  natron  which  consumes 
40  percent  of  its  exports.  The  upcoming 
bt^ng  mission  is  continuing  evidence  Korea's 
desire  to  enhance  United  States-Korean  trade 
relations  and  to  remain  a  'fair-trading  partner " 
of  the  United  States. 
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cessk>n^  on  ttie  President's  strategic  defense 
initiative. 

Soviet  leader  Gorbachev  tias  now  publkHy 
stated  ttlat  he  can  accept  an  INF  agreement 
whk:h  is  not  linked  to  reductions  in  strategk: 
offensiva  systems  or  SDI.  This  shoukl  be  seen 
as  a  positive  result  of  tfie  Reykjavik  meeting. 

While  I  am  heartened  by  this  devekspment.  I 
am  also  aware  tfiat  strict  verifk^ation  measures 
for  such  an  agreement  must  still  tie  negotiat- 
ed, and  our  European  allies  must  not  t>e  vul- 
nerable to  Soviet  superiority  in  t)Oth  conven- 
tional forces  and  sfiort-range  intermediate  nu- 
clear forces. 

Nonetheless,  I  am  confident  that  verifk^ation 
and  short-range  nuclear  systems  protilems 
can  be  resolved  and  we  can  move  ahead  in 
the  INF  area. 

Finally,  tfiere  is  a  lesson  to  tie  learned  from 
all  this.  8keptk:s  of  the  Preskient's  arms  con- 
trol policy  fiave  charged  in  the  past  that  the 
Soviet  ljnk>n  would  never  agree  to  an  arms 
control  agreement  as  long  as  the  President 
did  not  make  concessk>ns  on  SDI.  They  have 
been  sfiown  to  be  wrong.  SDI  is  compatible 
with  arms  control  and  General  Secretary  Gor- 
bachev's statement  proves  It. 


A  POSITIVE  ARMS  CONTROL 
DEVELOPMENT 


HON.  WM.  S.  BROOMFIELD 

OF  MICHIGAN 
I    IK  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  3,  1987 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  we 
aie  all  encouraged  t>y  recent  reports  that  tfie 
Soviet  Un»n  is  no  longer  holding  intermediate 
nuclear  forces  hostage  to  United  States  con- 


A    SALUTE    TO    THE    SESQUICEN- 
TENtJIAL  OF  HAMBURG.  PA 

HON.  GUS  YATRON 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  3,  1987 

Mr.  YATRON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today  to 
pay  tritjute  to  tfie  town  of  Hamtiurg,  PA. 
Througfiout  1987,  Hamburg  residents  will  be 
celetvaling  tfie  150th  anniversary  of  the 
town's  incorporatkin  in  1837. 

Hamburg's  history  actually  predates  its  in- 
corporation. In  1732,  tfie  MinsI  Tribe  of  the 
Delawane  Indians  granted  deeds  for  the  area 
to  Marfn  Kaercher,  Sr.  The  eariy  settlers 
named  the  area  after  Bad  Homburg,  a 
German  town  near  Frankfurt.  In  1772,  Martin 
Kaerch^,  Jr.,  laid  out  the  town  on  a  plot  of 
land  bordering  the  Schuylkill  River.  In  the  en- 
suing yoars,  a  mill  and  a  furnace  were  estati- 
lished  and  the  town  grew  and  prospered. 

Because  of  Its  locatkjn  on  the  Schuylkill 
River,  Hamburg  soon  became  an  important 
transportatkin  center.  With  the  construction  of 
the  Schuylkill  Canal  from  1816  to  1825,  Ham- 
burg tiecame  a  major  txiat-bullding  and  load- 
ing center  for  coal  from  tfie  surrounding  an- 
thracite region.  The  importance  of  this  role  di- 
minished as  tfie  railroads  gradually  replaced 
boat  traffk:  txjt  the  town  continued  to  grow.  In 
1837.  the  Borough  of  Hamburg  was  officially 
incorporated  and  a  fire  company  and  tiorough 
council  were  established  soon  tfiereafter  with 
Daniel  Bfieiffley  elected  as  the  first  president 
of  the  council.  By  tfie  turn  of  the  century, 
Hamburg  was  well-established  as  a  local  in- 
dustrial center. 

Hamburg  grew  at  a  stable  and  even  pace 
througfiout  tfie  eariy  20th  century.  Events  of 
importance  include  the  town's  centennial  and 
tfie  f>eginning  of  important  flood  control 
projectt  in  ttie  1940's.  Because  of  its  location, 
Hamburg  was  periodk^lly  hard-hit  by  floods. 
The  projects  played  an  important  role  in  com- 
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flatting  this  threat  and  fielped  save  lives  and 
property  during  a  numtier  of  heavy  storms,  in- 
cluding 1972's  Hunicane  Agnes. 

In  1987,  HamtMjrg  continues  as  a  ftourishkig 
industrial  town  in  tfie  Central  Pennsylvania 
fieartiand.  Hamburg  enjoys  a  strong  industrial 
base  and  a  citizenry  that  Is  dedk:ated,  honest 
and  hard-worldng.  Tfie  wtiole  town  has  bieen 
anxkxisty  awaiting  tfie  sesquk;entennial  cele- 
bration and  a  numtier  of  commemorative 
events  have  been  planned  by  tfie  Sesqurcen- 
tennial  Steering  Committee,  ably  led  by 
Thomas  Confer,  M.  Domer  Leitiensperger, 
Arian  Heckman,  and  Rosalie  Bowers.  I  know 
that  all  of  my  colleagues  will  join  me  in  fionor- 
ing  tfie  Borough  of  Hamburg  on  its  1 50th  anni- 
versary and  in  wishing  all  of  its  citizens  contin- 
ued success  and  good  fortune  in  the  years  to 
come. 


THE  AMERICAS  CUP 
CHALLENGE 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  3,  1987 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently,  the 
President  and  a  grateful  and  proud  nation  rec- 
ognized the  skill,  perseverence,  and  sports- 
manship of  the  crew  and  support  team  of  the 
1 2-meter  sailtx>at  Stars  <S  Stripes  at  the  Amer- 
ica's Cup  races  off  Fremantle,  Australia. 

What  has  not  been  adequately  publicized  is 
the  part  played  by  tfie  State  University  of  New 
York  Maritime  College  at  Fort  Schuyler— 
which  Is  located  within  my  congressional  dis- 
trict in  the  Bronx. 

To  begin  with,  the  Stars  <S  Stripes  was 
christened  at  Fort  Schuyler  tiefore  she  left  for 
trials  in  Hawaii  where  the  big  surt  and  high 
winds  are  similar  to  the  conditions  on  the  offi- 
cial course  in  Australia. 

Just  as  fie  dki  In  1983,  Dennis  Conner  had 
help  from  Suny  Maritime  College  graduates. 
His  team-one  crew  included  Scott  Vogel,  class 
of  1982,  as  the  tiowman  and  Bill  Trenkle, 
class  of  1980,  as  port  tailer.  The  team-two 
tiackup  crew  included  Dory  Sti^eet  Vogel,  class 
of  1985,  wfio  was  the  navigator.  She  is  the 
wife  of  Scott  Vogel. 

His  support  group  Included  John  Wenz, 
class  of  1980,  who  was  the  skipper  of  the  64- 
foot  tender  Betsy. 

Another  husband-and-wife  team  from  the 
Maritime  College  was  Richard  and  Dotty  Che- 
set>rough.  Richard  was  in  charge  of  the  chase 
txiats;  and,  while  he  is  not  an  alumnus,  he 
was  tfie  sailing  coach  and  watertront  director 
at  Fort  Schuyler  for  about  10  years.  His  wife. 
Dotty,  pertormed  tfie  ever-needed  clerical 
work  while  in  Hawaii  and  Australia.  Sfie  was 
employed  in  tfie  registrar's  office  at  Maritime 
College  until  sfie  joined  her  husbtand  and  the 
Stars  S  Stripes  crew  in  tfieir  quest  for  Amer- 
ia's  Cup. 

To  round  out  Suny  Maritime's  participation 
in  tfiis  great  vk:tory,  I  fiave  to  recognize  tfie 
wonderful  coverage  of  the  races  on  ESPN, 
narrated  t>y  Gary  Jobson,  class  of  1973. 

Congratulations  to  Dennis  Conner  and  fiis 
group  of  outstanding  professkxials.  I  especial- 
ly want  to  express  my  compliments  to  tfiose 
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wfio  continue  to  upfioM  tfie  fine  traditkins  of 
excellence  at  the  State  University  of  New 
York  Maritime  College.  We  are  all  proud  of 
you  and  your  outstanding  contritxjtions  to  our 
Natkin!  Here's  wishing  you  smooth  sailkig. 


SINCLAIR  COMMUNITY  COLLEGE 
AT  100 


HON.  TONY  P.  HALL 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  3,  1987 

Mr.  HALL  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  all  the 
discusskin  these  days  atiout  new  educational 
initiatives,  I  wish  to  |X>int  out  that  many  of  our 
older  educational  Institutkins  are  doing  qite 
well  Instructing  our  citizens.  One  such  Institu- 
tion is  Sinclair  Community  College,  within  my 
district,  which  celebrates  its  100th  anniversary 
this  year. 

The  idea  for  an  evening  school  In  Dayton 
came  from  David  A.  Sinclair,  secretary  of  the 
YMCA.  Its  first  classes  were  held  for  55  stu- 
dents in  fall  1887.  Two  years  later,  enrollment 
jumped  to  130. 

From  the  beginning,  the  YMCA  Evening 
School  for  Adults,  as  it  was  first  known,  tai- 
lored classes  to  meet  the  needs  of  local  busi- 
ness and  wort<ers.  Sinclair  teamed  up  with 
Edwin  L  Shuey,  a  graduate  and  former  pro- 
fessor of  Otterbein  College.  Their  philosophy 
for  tfie  new  scfiool  was:  "Find  the  need  and 
endeavor  to  meet  it." 

In  the  following  years,  the  school  offered 
academic,  business,  technical,  trade,  and 
physical  education  courses.  At  one  time,  it 
even  had  a  law  school.  After  several  name 
changes,  In  1948  tfie  school  adopted  the 
name  of  its  founder.  In  1959,  Sirciair  fjecame 
independent  of  tfie  YMCA. 

A  publk:  community  college  since  1 966,  Sin- 
clair has  grown  to  an  enrollment  of  more  than 
17,000.  Under  the  presidency  of  Dr.  DavkJ 
Ponitz,  Sinclair  has  set  its  sights  on  becoming 
the  best  community  college  in  tfie  country. 

Sinclair  Is  well  on  its  way  to  that  goal.  Last 
year,  Sinclair  received  three  National  Project 
Excellence  Awards. 

The  college  will  spend  1987  celebrating  its 
achievements  over  the  past  century.  And  If  I 
know  Dave  Ponitz,  SInclak  Is  also  going  to 
spend  this  year  planning  another  century  of 
achievement. 


ANOTHER  GOOD  REASON  TO 
SUPPORT  EDUCATION  VOUCH- 
ERS 


HON.  JIM  COURIER 

or  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  3,  1987 

Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  a  co- 
sponsor  of  legislation  in  the  99th  Congress  to 
give  parents  of  cfiapter  I  students  education 
vouchers  in  lieu  of  other  chapter  I  support.  I 
endorsed  this  concept  tiecause  I  tielieve  low- 
income  families  deserve  to  have  a  greater  say 
In  the  quality  of  tfie  education  available  to 
tfieir  children.  I  also  believe  that  educatk>n 
voucfiers  infuse  an  element  of  competition 
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Into  tfie  put>lic  scfiool  system  whk:h  can  only 
improve  our  institutions  of  learning. 

But  in  a  recent  piece  for  tfie  New  York  Post, 
Gregory  Fossedal  points  out  yet  anotiier 
reason  for  establishing  a  system  of  educatnn 
vouchers:  To  allow  parents  to  select  ttie 
school  wfiose  polrcies  on  moral  issues  best 
suit  ttiem.  Mr.  Fossedal  Insightfully  points  out 
that  attempts  to  balance  viewpoints  on  ctosely 
held  beliefs  generally  results  in  a  lack  of  ethi- 
cal standards.  Better  to  free  school  boards 
from  the  impossible  txjrden  of  trying  to  please 
everyone  and  ending  up  pleasing  none.  I  com- 
mend the  following  to  tfie  attentk)n  of  my  col- 
leagues. 

[Prom  the  New  York  Post,  Feb.  28.  1987] 

Sex  Ed  Trohblesoiie?  Pick  Another 
School 

(By  Gregory  A.  Fossedal) 

Education  Secretary  William  Bennett  and 
Surgeon  General  C.  Everett  Koop  called  a 
cease-fire  recently  in  their  war  over  how  to 
teach  children  to  avoid  AIDS.  The  calm, 
however,  is  only  temporary. 

F*ublic  and  even  some  parochial  schools 
are  busily  handing  out  condoms  and  other 
"safe  sex"  devices. 

Parents  are  preparing  to  protest  on  one 
side  or  the  other,  some  arguing  for  a  great 
expansion  of  sex  education  programs, 
others  proposing  its  at>olition:  some  wanting 
children  with  AIEIS  placed  in  quarantine, 
others  demanding  they  be  covered  by  dvil 
rights  laws. 

If  Koop  and  Bennett,  two  of  Ronald  Rea- 
gan's most  committed  advisers,  can't  find  a 
common  approach.  Imagine  what  local  PTA 
meetings  are  going  to  look  like. 

There  is.  however,  a  way  to  avoid  much  of 
the  bitterness:  by  converting  to  an  educa- 
tion voucher  system. 

Under  a  voucher  system,  parents  would 
simply  receive  a  slip  of  paper,  redeemable 
for  cash  by  a  certified  school.  Armed  with 
the  voucher,  the  parents  could  go  to  a  local 
school  of  their  choice— public  or  private— 
and  enroll  their  children. 

The  school  hands  its  vouchers  back  to  the 
government  for  reimbursement.  Instead  of 
having  to  lobby  the  local  school  t>oard.  par- 
ents could  find  a  school  whose  policies  al- 
ready suit  them. 

Unfortunately,  the  Reagan  administration 
decided  last  year  not  to  push  for  a  plan  pro- 
posed by  Bennett  which  would  have  set  up  a 
trial  voucher  program  for  handicapped  stu- 
dents only. 

Instead.  Reagsin  ordered  Gary  Bauer,  now 
his  chief  adviser  on  domestic  policy,  to  focus 
on  the  trendy  crusade  against  drugs. 

Now.  as  AIDS  provokes  violent  conflict  at 
school  meetings  around  the  country,  is  the 
time  to  propose  a  full-fledged,  national 
voucher  plan,  aided  with  federal  funds  and 
run  by  the  states. 

Under  a  voucher  system  the  AIDS-in- 
school  time  bomb  would  be  largely  defused. 
Parents  who  want  their  children  to  receive 
detailed  instructions  on  everything  from 
using  condoms  to  getting  free  alwrtions 
could  send  their  children  to  schools  that 
provide  those  services.  Parents  who  find  the 
ideas  offensive  could  pick  other  schools. 

It  might  seem  odd  that  reasonable  people 
can't  agree  on  a  compromise  over  such 
issues.  Schools,  one  would  think,  could  tiave 
a  little  bit  of  "safe  sex"  education  and  sprin- 
kle in  a  few  statements  alx>ut  chasity  to 
please  more  traditional  parents.  Or  they 
could  simply  drop  the  effort. 
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The  trouble  Is,  schools  will  feel  the  heat 
DO  matter  where  they  turn.  And  it  they  do 
nothing,  seoke  people  will  scream  that  some- 
thlnc  must  be  done  to  shield  their  children. 

Bennett  and  others  Insist  that  if  school£ 
pass  oat  birth  control  devices  they  must 
promulgate  values  as  well. 

Alas,  there  is  no  societal  consensus.  Take. 
say,  bomoaezuality:  To  some  It  Is  a  positive 
good,  to  others  a  neutral  choice  of  sexual 
prefer«Ke,  to  oUiors  a  mortal  sin. 

Hence,  the  attempt  to  inculcate  morality 
In  pubUc  schools  tends  to  degenerate  into 
the  search  for  a  bland,  diluted,  least- 
common-denominator  set  of  ethics. 

Education  choice  offers  a  way  around  the 
thicket  on  this  and  other  issues,  too.  F\inda- 
raentalists  who  want  their  children  to  pray 
in  sdiool  wouldn't  have  to  lobby  for  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  or  pack  the  Supreme 
Court  with  Jerry  FalweUs. 

Nor,  on  the  other  hand,  would  parents 
who  object  to  school  prayer  have  to  worry 
about  such  povibilities. 

Similar  arguments  over  evolution,  class- 
room diacipUne  and  textbook  censorship 
would  be  the  object  of  much  less  rancor. 
Many  Irritants  that  have  activated  New 
Right  voters,  particularly  In  the  critical 
South,  would  vanish. 

That's  one  reason  the  plan  has  growing 
appeal  among  Democrats— among  them 
19U  front-runner  Oary  Hart,  who  proposed 
expanded  parental  choice  in  his  U.S.  educa- 
ti<»  Initiative  of  January. 

Where  are  people  like  Bennett  and  Koop 
as  Hart  hints  at  a  system  of  parental 
eboioe?  Apparently,  these  and  other 
Reaganlt.eii  take  note.  Jack  Kemp.  Robert 
IXde  and  Oemge  Bush— are  too  busy  debat- 
ing the  finer  points  of  distributing  condoms 
and  foam. 
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ARTICLE  DOCUMENTS  ANTI- 
AlCERICANISM  AT  UNITED  NA- 
TIONS 


HON.  GERALD  B.H.  SOLOMON 

or  mw  YORK 

tH  THE  HOUSE  Of  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tveaday,  March  3,  1987 

lUlr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased 
to  enter  for  the  Record  the  article  "Hypocrisy 
Thrives  at  the  U.N."  from  the  February  25 
Washington  Tmes,  written  by  OonaM  Lambro. 
The  arOcie  documents  the  fact  that  the  U.N.'s 
position  on  foreign  affairs  is  persistently  anti- 
American,  its  poailion  on  economics  redistri- 
butionist  and  antifree  enterprise,  and  Its 
charges  of  human  rights  abuses  lacking  any 
references  to  ttie  Soviet  Union.  One-fourth  of 
this  institutionaiized  anti-Americanism  is  fi- 
nanced by  the  United  States,  while  the  Soviet 
Union  only  pays  4  percent  The  United  Na- 
tions hasn't  gotten  the  message  from  modest 
cuts  in  the  American  contribution.  This  Con- 
gress should  consider  cutting  the  American 
contribution  even  more. 

[From  the  Washington  Times,  Feb.  25, 

1987] 

HTTOcaiSY  Thsivks  at  the  U.N. 

(By  Dtmald  Lambro) 

De^ite  n.S.  efforts  to  curb  the  United 
Nations'  perversely  anti-American  and  anti- 
West  behavior  through  tighter  funding  re- 
otrictlcms,  the  record  of  the  world  body  is 
still  as  hypocritical  as  ever. 

Its  reaolutl(His  drip  with  double  standards 
that  condemn  America's  friends  and  allies 


yet  ignore  the  deepest  human-rights  viola- 
tions of  the  Soviet  Union  and  its  minions 
around  the  world. 

Here  are  Just  a  few  of  the  United  Nation's 
worst  travesties  during  the  first  half  of  the 
Ceneral  Assembly's  41st  session,  which 
ended  Dec.  19: 

On  Dec.  3.  the  General  Assembly  ap- 
proved a  resolution  condemning  the  U.S. 
trade  embargo  against  Nicaragua,  saying 
that  the  United  States  "has  a  duty  immedi- 
ately to  cease  and  to  refrain  from"  its 
action. 

U.N.  Ambassador  Vernon  Walters  said  the 
resolution  "represents  the  worst  tendencies 
in  the  United  Nations,"  declaring  it  hypo- 
critical on  its  face,  since.the  Marxist  govern- 
ment of  Nicaragua  wields  its  own  trade  em- 
bargo as  a  tool  of  foreign  policy,  as  do  co- 
Sxinsors  of  the  resolution.  Including  Algeria 
and  the  People's  Democratic  Republic  of 
Yemen. 

Trade  embaragoes  "are  common  through- 
out the  world,  yet  the  United  States  Is  sin- 
gled out  for  criticism,"  says  United  Nations 
watcher  Juliana  Plolon.  a  highly  resp)ected 
senior  policy  analyst  with  The  Heritage 
Foundation.  When  the  roll  was  called,  88 
voted  to  condemn  the  United  States.  Only 
Israel  voted  with  us. 

Also  on  Dec.  3.  the  United  Nations  passed 
two  resolutions  endorsing  a  'new  world  in- 
formation and  communication  order"  that 
raised  the  specter  of  a  Bruve  New  World 
View  of  press  freedoms.  Opposed  only  by  the 
United  States  and  Britain,  the  order  de- 
clares that  the  "rights  and  freedoms  [of  the 
press]  may  in  no  case  be  exercised  contrary 
to  the  purposes  and  principles"  of  the 
United  Nations. 

"This  strongly  Implies."  Ms.  Pilon  warns, 
"that  the  United  Nations  could  curtail  such 
freedoms  if  its  'purposes'  "-according  to  a 
meaning  determined  by  the  General  Assem- 
bly—"were  not  fulfilled." 

On  Dec.  4.  the  General  Assembly  passed  a 
resolution  condemning  the  April  15,  1986. 
U.S.  raid  on  Libya,  branding  It  "a  serious 
Oireat  to  peace  and  security."  The  resolu- 
tion even  declared  that  Libya  had  "the  right 
...  to  receive  appropriate  compensation  for 
the  material  and  human  losses  inflicted 
Opon  it." 

Mr.  Walters  argued  that  the  United  States 
had  merely  exercised  Its  inherent  right  of 
self -defense,  spelled  out  in  Article  51  of  the 
U.N.  Charter.  He  also  attacked  the  resolu- 
tion for  failing  to  even  mention  Libyan- 
sponsored  terrorist  actions  against  the 
United  States,  particularly  the  West  Berlin 
bombing  last  April,  which  killed  and  injured 
more  than  230  people.  But  it  was  to  no  avaU. 
The  resolution  passed  79-28. 

On  the  same  day,  by  a  vote  of  89-24.  the 
United  Nations  approved  a  resolution  on  Af- 
ihanistan,  expressing  "concern  and  anxiety 
at  the  continuing  presence  of  foreign 
forces"  there.  However,  the  resolution  never 
mentioned  that  the  "foreign  force"  in  Af- 
ghanistan is  the  Soviet  Union.  Indeed,  the 
Soviet  Union  has  never  been  named  by  the 
United  Nations  as  the  invader  of  Afghani- 
Stan. 

The  resolution's  wording  is  so  vague,  in 
fact,  that  it  allows  a  representative  of  the 
Ukrainian  Socialist  Republic  to  describe  Af- 
ghanistan's "foreign  forces"  as  "armed 
groups  of  mercenary  bandits  and  terrorists." 

"While  the  United  Nations  never  dares 
Criticize  the  Soviet  Union  by  name,"  says 
Ms.  Pilon,  "it  has  no  hesitation  in  denounc- 
ing the  United  SUtes." 

A  number  of  resolutions  were  passed  that 
endorse  Marxist-style  economic  redistribu- 


tion and  attack  free  enterprise.  One  of 
them,  a  Yugoslavian-sponsored  measure, 
condetnned  the  net  transfer  of  resources 
from  developing  countries  to  developed 
ones.  The  Nov.  28  vote  was  12S-I0. 

In  ather  actions,  the  General  Assembly 
condemned  Chile  for  human-rights  viola- 
tions but  uttered  not  a  word  of  rebuke 
against  Cuba,  one  of  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere's worst  violators  of  basic  human 
rights;  and  It  condemned  Israel  as  a  "non- 
peace-loving  state"  (the  only  U.N.  member 
to  be  called  that)  but  praised  the  terrorist 
Palestine  Liberation  Organization  (whose 
declared  goal  is  to  destroy  Israel)  for  its 
"constructive  statements." 

The  United  States  currently  finances  one- 
fourth  of  the  United  Nations'  entire  budget, 
more  than  twice  as  much  as  any  other 
member  nation,  costing  taxpayers  about  $1 
billion  a  year.  The  Soviets  pay  a  minuscule  4 
percent. 

In  the  last  few  years,  as  a  sign  of  its  grow- 
ing dtspletisure.  Congress  has  modestly  re- 
duced funding  for  the  organization.  But  last 
year's  record  in  the  General  Assembly  sug- 
gests that  the  United  Nations  still  hasn't 
gotten  the  message.  Deeper  cuts  are  needed. 
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pressing  their  appreciation  for  the  contribu- 
tions of  America's  engineers. 


ENGINEER'S  CONTRIBUTIONS 

TO  THE  GREATNESS  OP  AMER- 
ICA 


HON.  GEORGE  J.HOCHBRUECKNER 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  3,  1987 

Mr.  HOCHBRUECKNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
President  has  declared  the  week  of  February 
22-28  to  be  National  Engineers  Week.  As  one 
of  the  few  Members  of  Congress  trained  as 
an  engineer,  I  would  like  to  comment  upon  the 
acxontplishments  of  engineers  in  our  society. 

Engineers  have  made  many  great  contribu- 
tions to  our  s(x:iety.  Our  Nation's  defense 
relies  Upon  the  expertise  of  the  engineers  who 
have  designed  many  of  the  components  used 
by  out  Armed  Forces.  Our  future  secnjrity  de- 
pends upon  the  continued  excellence  of 
American  research  and  development  of  tech- 
nology. 

The  United  States  is  a  rich  and  powerful 
nation  Much  of  this  wealth  is  based  upon  the 
at>illty  of  our  engineers.  The  United  States  is  a 
leader  in  this  world  because  of  the  many  tech- 
nical innovations  perfected  by  American  engi- 
neers. For  generations  the  phrase  "Yankee 
Ingenuity"  has  stood  for  the  many  achieve- 
ments and  technical  advances  made  by  Amer- 
icans. Recently  some  countries  have  been 
able  tc  compete  with  us  through  their  at)ility  to 
apply  technologies  devel(}ped  by  American 
engineers.  No  country  has  been  able  to  match 
us  in  the  vast  variety  of  products  we  have 
been  gbie  to  create. 

En^neers  have  helped  to  make  this  Nation 
great.  In  the  near  future  we  risk  losing  our 
lead  If  we  (io  not  encourage  the  youth  of 
America  to  pursue  careers  in  technical  fiekls. 
To  pmerve  the  economic  and  military  com- 
petitiveness of  the  United  States,  we  must 
support  the  youth  of  this  Nation  who  wish  to 
pursue  careers  in  engineering  and  other  tech- 
nical folds. 

I  hope  all  members  of  the  House  will  join 
me  (tiring  National  Engineers  Week  in  ex- 
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medical  negligence,  providlrig  for  the  prompt 
resolution  of  claims,  reducing  the  txirden  on 
our  court  system,  while  at  the  same  time,  en- 
suring physician  accountability.  I  ask  for  the 
support  of  nrfy  colleagues  In  the  House. 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  MRAZEK 

OP  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  3,  1987 

Mr.  MRAZEK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  t(xiay  to 
reintroduce  the  Professional  Medical  Liability 
Ref(xm  Act  of  1987.  This  legislation  is  very 
similar  to  H.R.  2659  that  I  first  Introduced  In 
the  99th  session  of  Congress  arni  which  had 
served  as  a  catalyst  for  ciebate  at  the  national 
level  on  this  very  Important  health-care  issue. 

Two  years,  ago,  I  first  reported  on  a  nation- 
al medical  malpractice  problem  which  had 
reached  crisis  proportions.  Unfortunately,  this 
situation  has  shown  little  or  no  improvement 
during  these  past  2  years.  Federal  involve- 
ment is  rK)w  needed  more  than  ever  to  re- 
solve a  crisis  that  continues  to  threaten  the  vi- 
ability of  our  health-care  delivery  system. 

A  recent  General  Accounting  Office  analysis 
indicates  just  how  bad  things  have  l>ecome. 
During  a  2-year  period,  total  medical  malprac- 
tice Insurance  costs  for  doctors  and  hospitals 
rose  over  $2  billion.  This  represented  a  100- 
percent  increase  in  d(x:tors'  Insurance  costs 
and  a  57-percent  Increase  In  hospitals'  costs. 
These  staggering  Increases  are  not  of  con- 
cern only  to  health-care  providers.  Ultimately, 
these  costs  are  simply  passed  on  to  the 
American  health-care  consumer. 

Dramatic  increases  in  the  number  of  claims 
and  high  jury  awards  have  aeated  a  situation 
where  doctors  are  forced  to  practice  defen- 
sive medicine,  a(idlng  billions  to  the  overall 
cost  of  health-care.  Insurance  loss  growth 
continues  to  outpace  premium  growth  despite 
the  Increase  In  premiums.  Reserves  held  by  li- 
ability insurance  companies  are  estimated  to 
be  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  short  of 
what  will  be  needed  to  pay  future  liabilities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation  creates  Federal 
financial  incentives  to  erwourage  malpractice 
reform  on  the  State  level.  In  order  to  qualify 
for  Federal  funding,  States  must  establish 
medical  liability  artMti'ation  panels  to  hear  and 
resolve  malpractice  claims.  Panels  will  have 
the  authority  to  dismiss  frivolous  claims  and 
will  provide  for  structured  award  settlements 
rather  than  tump-sum  payments.  Recoveries 
for  noneconomlc  losses  to  compensate  for 
pain  and  suffering  will  t>e  limited  to  S250.0<X). 
Attorney  contingerxry  fees  are  limited  on  a 
sliding  scale. 

The  act  also  requires  a  mandatory  offset 
against  awards  for  compensation  received 
from  other  sources  and  establishes  a  reason- 
able statute  of  limitations  on  when  malpractice 
claims  can  be  filed.  Further,  ttie  t)ill  estat^ 
lishes  a  national  computer  tracking  system  to 
monitor  d<x:tors  sanctioned  for  disciplinary 
reasons  and  creates  stanciards  for  expert  wit- 
nesses wtK)  testify  on  tjehalf  of  malpractice 
plaintiffs  or  defendants. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  comprehensive  legislation 
that  I  have  reintroduced  attempts  to  amelio- 
rate the  current  malpractice  crisis  t)y  assurir>g 
the  equitable  financial  reparation  of  victims  of 
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SON, JR.,  AN  AMERICAN  HERO 


HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  3,  1987 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today  to  rec- 
ognize and  pay  tribute  to  an  outstanding 
leader,  the  former  Governor  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, Meldrim  Thomson,  Jr.,  on  the  occasion 
of  his  75th  birthday.  As  Governor  of  New 
Hampshire  and  as  a  driving  force  within  the 
Republican  Party  arKt  the  conservative  move- 
ment, Mel  Thomscxi's  leadership  has  reached 
far  beyond  the  Granite  State.  Mel  has  served 
the  people  of  New  Hampshire  with  courage 
and  conviction. 

As  Governor  during  the  mid  1970's,  Mel 
was  cutting  taxes  and  holding  the  line  on 
spending  in  New  Hampshire  when  most 
States  were  adding  to  the  burden  placed  on 
the  working  men  and  women  of  this  Nation. 
Mel  led  the  crusade  In  New  Hampshire  to 
lower  taxes  and  gained  the  well-deserved  rep- 
utation as  the  State's  "tax  axer."  He  is  indeed 
well  known  as  a  tighter,  a  patriot  wfio  believes 
in  America  and  who  can  make  others  feel 
strongly  about  their  country,  and  as  a  man  of 
car>dor,  Integrity,  and  ability.  Mel  Is  a  tireless 
champion  of  individual  rights  and  is  a  crusader 
for  expanding  opportunity  for  all  Americans  to 
reach  as  high  and  climb  as  far  as  their  God- 
given  talents  will  take  them.  Mel  Is  an  Ameri- 
can patriot  and  a  fighter  for  the  democratic 
ideals  upon  which  our  Nation  was  founded. 
He  Is  a  strong  t>eliever  in  the  values  of  hard 
work,  honesty,  and  dedication  to  the  principles 
that  have  made  America  great. 

Anyone  who  knows  Mel  Thomson  will  tell 
you  that  he  gets  things  done — and  pulls  no 
punches.  You  know  where  Mel  stands  and 
what  Mel  stands  for.  New  Hampshire  and  our 
Nation  have  benefited  from  Mel's  wisdom  and 
hard  work. 

Today,  I  would  like  to  call  attention  to  all 
that  Meldrim  Thomson  has  done  for  New 
Hampshire  and  our  Nation,  and  I  am  piroud  to 
call  this  outstanding  leader  and  patnot  a 
friend.  On  the  occasion  of  his  75th  tilrthday,  I 
offer  my  warmest  wishes  to  Mel  Thomson  for 
continued  g(xxi  health  and  suc(^ss  In  all  his 
future  endeavors. 


TRIBUTE  TO  CHARLES  M.  ZIZZA 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  3,  1987 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
take  this  time  to  pay  tribute  to  Mr.  Charles  M. 
Zizza,  who  recently  retired  from  his  position  as 
chief  of  police,  the  Newark  Potoe  Dispartment. 

Chief  Zizza  has  devoted  his  life  to  public 
service.    He    began    his    lor>g,    distinguished 
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career  with  the  Newark  Polk»  Department  as 
a  patrolman  and.  after  over  30  years  of  hard 
work  and  commitment  to  protecting  ttie  citi- 
zens of  our  community,  rose  to  t>ecome  the 
head  of  the  department. 

Charles  M.  Zizza,  was  txKn  In  the  city  ol 
Newari<  on  March  9,  1919,  of  Italian  immi- 
grants, Savino  Zizza  (father)  and  Maria 
(mother).  He  is  a  product  of  the  Newark 
school  system.  In  1941,  he  married  Rose  Par- 
otino  of  Long  Branch,  NJ.  They  fiave  two 
daughters.  Maryann,  who  is  a  teacher  in  ttie 
Belleville  school  system  and  Katfiy.  adminis- 
trator of  the  Teamsters  welfare  fund.  The 
family  resides  In  West  Orange,  NJ. 

Charies  began  working  in  1939  as  a  ma- 
chinist at  Gould  &  Eberhardt.  Irvington,  NJ. 
Worid  War  II  found  him  In  the  U.S.  Navy, 
(1943-45),  where  he  served  as  a  specialist 
aviation  ordinance  and  turret  technician.  After 
his  stint  in  the  U.S.  Navy  he  deckled  to  join 
the  police  force  where,  on  July  16,  1949,  he 
was  appointed  as  a  patrolman  and  assigned 
to  patrol  in  the  fourth  precinct  The  next  few 
years  found  him  assigned  to  radio  division,  de- 
tective division— night  and  day  bureau — and 
on  December  9,  1956,  he  was  promoted  to 
sergeant  of  police.  Sergeant  Zizza  supervised 
In  the  traffic  bureau,  fixed  post  sectk>n  and 
the  motorcycle  unit.  On  June  19.  1961,  he 
was  promoted  to  lieutenant  and  assigned  as  a 
third  precinct  plainclothes  supervisor,  special- 
izing in  enforcement  of  gambling,  prostitution, 
and  liquor  violations.  Lieutenant  Zizza  also 
worked  In  the  first  precinct  tiefore  being  pro- 
moted to  captain  of  p)Ollce  on  April  20,  1964, 
when  he  was  detailed  to  ttie  patrol  division, 
office  of  the  deputy  cfiief.  In  1968  C^taln 
Zizza  took  command  of  ttie  first  precinct  and 
created  one  of  the  most  flexible  and  effective 
units  In  the  Newark  Police  Department,  the 
day  patrol  and  pickpocket  squad.  In  1970  tie 
was  promoted  to  Inspector  and  assigned  to 
the  patrol  division.  In  1974  he  was  promoted 
to  deputy  chief  where  he  worked  as  head  of 
staff  service  division  and  ttien  as  chief  of  staff 
In  the  office  of  the  chief  of  polk>e.  On  Decem- 
ber 6,  1976,  he  was  appointed  chief  of  police 
upon  the  retirement  of  Chief  Anthony  Barres. 

Chief  Zizza  has  studied  management  and 
police  relations  at  Montclair  State,  the  FBI 
Academy.  John  Jay  (College,  Michigan  State 
and  Northwestern  University.  In  1978  he  re- 
ceived an  honorary  asscxsate  degree  from 
Essex  County  Ck>llege. 

Throughout  his  career,  Chief  Zizza  has  re- 
ceived many  civic  and  professional  awards, 
but  he  has  said  that  he  conskiers  ttie  title 
"chief  of  police"  his  highest  honor. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  the  people  of  Newark 
and  the  men  and  women  of  the  Newark  Police 
Department  In  paying  tribute  to  one  of  New- 
ar1<'s  finest  sons,  Chief  Charies  M.  Zizza.  We 
owe  him  an  Inestimable  debt  for  his  many 
years  of  public  service,  and  we  wish  him  and 
his  lovely  family  well  In  the  years  to  come. 
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LBOIBLATION  TO  REPEAL 

UmTS    PLACED    ON    CONSOLI- 
DATION 


HON.  RICHARD  T.  SCHULZE 

or  pnmsTLVAifiA 

in  THK  BOUSE  OF  RSPRKSKNTATTVES 

Tuetday,  March  3, 1987 

Mr.  SCHULZE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  places  limitations  on 
the  use  of  tax  ooneolidation  bf  life  insurance 
oomponise.  Ttwte  imits  were  carried  over 
from  Hw  1984  tn  tM,  wtiere  Congress  devel- 
oped a  new  (dnnula  for  taxing  life  insurance 
companiea.  We  nam  have  done,  the  same  for 
property  and  caauatty  companies  in  the  Tax 
Reform  Act  Because  of  ttiese  sweeping 
changes,  imitations  on  consolidation  are  no 
lortger  necessary,  arxl  in  fact,  dHninish  overall 
capacity  in  tlw  irxlustry  aiKl  hurt  American 


Today,  Mrs.  Kbwelly  and  I  are  introducing 
legialrtion  to  repeal  limits  placed  on  consoli- 
dabon  l>y  aubaection  (c)  of  section  1503  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986.  The  35- 
peroent  limitation  on  consolidation  for  life 
companies  is  unique  to  tttat  industry.  Unlike 
the  days  of  oW  wtwn  Hfe  companies  were 
taxed  under  a  scheme  wfiich  differed  from 
oltwr  corporatiorw.  today,  these  companies 
are  taxed  on  a  total  income  base.  It  was  un- 
fortunate ttiat  we  overlooked  consolidatnn 
during  ttte  development  of  the  1966  Tax  Act. 

Let  me  descritw  in  detail  my  reasons  for  re- 
questing the  repeal  of  limitations  on  consoli- 
dation: 

PRESENT  LAW 

In  general,  an  affiliated  group  of  corpora- 
tions may  elect  to  file  a  consolidated  income 
tax  return  and  determine  its  taxat)le  income  t>y 
takirtg  into  account  ttie  income  or  k>ss  of  each 
member  of  the  group.  However,  wtien  ttie  af- 
flated  group  includes  a  company  taxed  under 
sectnn  801 — life  insurance  company,  tfiere  Is 
a  rule  wliich  limits  ttw  extent  to  wfiich  tosses 
of  companies  not  taxed  as  life  insurance  conv 
panies  may  be  used  against  the  income  of  a 
ife  insuranoe  company  in  arriving  at  consolt- 
dalad  taxable  income.  This  njle  limits  the 
amount  of  kiafl  which  may  be  so  used  to  the 
iesaar  of  35  percent  of  such  k)ss;  or  35  per- 
cent of  tfie  income  of  the  life  insurance  com- 
pany members.  In  addMon,  no  k>ss  of  a  com- 
pany not  taxed  aa  a  life  insurance  company 
may  be  used  agairtst  the  Income  of  a  life  In- 
surance company  until  the  sixth  year  in  wfiich 
such  companies  have  been  members  of  the 
same  affili^ed  group,  htote  tttat  consolidated 
taxatile  income  is  computed  after  applying  the 
return  on  equity  rules  of  section  809.  Thus, 
Kmiling  or  not  limiting  consolidation  has  no 
impact  on  segment  balance  among  stock  and 
mutual  Ife  insurance  companies. 

REASONS  FOR  CHANGE 

Congress  enacted  the  present  rules  alk3w- 
ing  oonaoKdalion,  with  Nmitalwns,  of  life  Insur- 
ance companies  with  otfier  corporations  as 
part  of  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1976.  At  that 
tme,  Congress  recognized  that  the  prevkxjs 
"ban  of  Nfe-nonlife  consoMatkxis  has  been  a 
hantatiip  for  casualty  companies  wtiich  are  af- 
nUM  with  life  companiee."  (S.  Rep.  94-938. 
94th  Cong.,  2nd  Session,  454  (1976)).  Howev- 
er, since  Kfe  insurance  compenies  were  then 
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t«(ed  under  a  special  statutory  scheme  which 
difered  from  corporatkxis  generally,  limita- 
tiens  were  imposed  on  the  amount  of  life 
company  taxable  income  which  could  t>e 
offset  with  nonlife  k>sses.  The  Tax  Reform  Act 
of  1984  completely  revised  ttie  rules  for  tax- 
afon  of  life  insurance  companies,  and  such 
companies  are  now  taxed  on  a  total  income 
base  similar  to  corporations  generally.  There- 
fore, tfie  reasons  for  special  limitations  on 
iQBs  utilizatk>n  no  longer  apply. 

In  addition,  altowing  full  consolidation  of 
casualty  insurance  company  losses  against 
life  insurance  company  Income  would  make  a 
positive  contributk>n  to  ttie  critical  capacity 
problem  which  Is  currently  facing  the  property 
and  casualty  insurance  industry.  The  current 
use  of  casualty  losses  against  life  Insurance 
company  income  woukj  increase  casualty 
company  surplus,  which  in  turn,  would  in- 
crease ttie  casualty  company's  atxlity  to  write 
insurance. 

EXPLANATION  OF  PROVISION 

The  legislation  would  eliminate  the  limita- 
tions on  utilization  of  losses  against  life  insur- 
ance companies,  presently  contained  in  sec- 
tion 1503(c)  of  ttie  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1986. 

EFFECTIVE  DATE 

The  repeal  would  apply  to  taxable  years 
ending  after  December  31 ,  1 986. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  take  anottier  step 
toward  reforming  our  tax  law  by  cosponsoring 
our  legislatk>n. 

I  

TttE    NATIONAL    LAW    ENFORCE- 
MENT OFFICERS'  MEMORIAL 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  HUGHES 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IK  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  3,  1987 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  1984.  Con- 
gress authorized  ttie  constructkxi  of  ttie  Na- 
tional Law  Enforcement  Offners'  Memorial  to 
tiOnor  ttie  lives  and  supreme  sacrifice  of  the 
N8tk>n's  law  enforcement  officers  wtio  died  in 
ttvir  dedKatkxi  to  serve  the  public.  Our  socie- 
ty is  continually  buffeted  by  tensions  of  many 
t^}es.  Yet  whettier  our  Nation  is  at  war  or  at 
peace,  our  law  enforcement  officers  are 
always  on  duty  to  protect  each  of  us  from 
danger  and  from  crime.  It  is  the  diffkxilt  and 
crftKal  crimefighting  responsit>ility  of  law  en- 
forcement offrcers  that  is  the  most  dramatk; 
and  tfie  first  ttiat  comes  to  mind  wtien  we 
ttink  of  ttie  missKMi  of  our  Nation's  polk:e  offi- 
cers. 

Yet  police  officers  have  long  k>een  known 
at  peace  offk:ers,  for  ttiey  maintain  the  public 
peace.  The  fact  Is.  our  police  tielp  us  exercise 
the  right  not  only  to  walk  down  ttie  street  in 
our  own  neighborhood  unmolested,  but  to 
walk  down  ttie  tiigtiway  to  ttie  county  court- 
tiouse  in  exercise  of  our  first  amendment  civil 
rights.  Our  NatXMi's  police  provkJe  emergency 
medical  assistance,  protection,  and  myriad 
otfier  servKes  even  wtien  no  crime  tias  t)een 
committed. 

The  professkjn  of  polk:ing,  however,  entails 
a  risk  ttiat  all  too  often  requires  ttie  supreme 
sacrifice.  It  is  our  Natkin's  duty  to  tionor  our 
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polwe  officers  and  ttiose  who  have  been  slain 
in  ttie  Ifrie  of  duty. 

Ttie  National  Law  Enforcement  Offk»rs' 
Memorial  is  a  smaM  but  wortfiy  tritxjte  to  ttie 
hundreds  of  ttiousands  of  deiicated  Ameri- 
cans who  how  themselves  up  to  ttie  higfiest 
standai|ds  of  personal  conduct  and  dedk:ated 
service  of  tfieir  fellow  men  and  women. 

It  is  an  honor  to  ttiis  House  tfiat  our  distirv 
guistied  Memt>er,  ttie  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  BiAGGi],  is  serving  as  ttie  Chairman 
of  the  Board  of  the  Memorial.  Freshmen 
Memt)as  of  the  House  may  not  be  aware  of 
ttie  proud  record  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  who.  tiefore  his  retirement  from  the  New 
York  Oty  Polk;e  Department,  was  the  most 
highly  decorated  poiKe  offrcer  in  the  history  of 
that  groat  city,  and  was  wounded  10  times  in 
the  line  of  duty. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  ttie  work  of  the 
gentlenian  from  New  York  in  sponsoring  the 
Natkxial  L.aw  Enforcement  Offkiers'  Memorial 
Act  and  for  his  continuing  efforts  to  see  an 
appropriate  memorial  erected  in  the  Nation's 
Capital.  Recently  columnist  James  J.  Kilpatrick 
movingly  wrote  at>out  ttie  deaths  of  just  a  few 
of  our  Natnn's  heroes  In  a  column  aSaouH  the 
importance  and  propriety  of  the  Natkinal  Law 
Enforcoment  Offk:ers'  Memorial.  He  com- 
mended ttie  gentleman  from  New  York.  Ttie 
memorial  is  not  going  to  tie  financed  at  tax- 
payers' expense,  but  through  private  contritx^ 
tk}ns.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  ttiat  the 
column  of  James  J.  Kilpatrick  be  inserted  in 
the  Record  foltowing  my  remarks: 

[From  the  Baltimore  Sun.  Jan.  17,  1987] 
(By  James  J.  Kilpatrick) 
Honor  Thy  Protectors 

WasSington.— To  the  t)est  of  my  recollec- 
tion. I  have  used  this  column  only  once  in 
the  pa4t  22  years  to  urge  support  of  a  public 
fund-rtoing  effort.  That  was  for  the  Viet- 
nam Veterans  Memorial.  Let  me  break  a 
rule  once  more.  The  National  Law  Elnforce- 
ment  Officers'  Memorial  Fund  deserves 
your  help. 

We  tend  to  take  our  police,  like  our  armed 
services,  pretty  much  for  granted.  Except 
when  are  see  a  state  trooper  on  patrol  or  a 
cop  directing  traffic,  officers  are  largely  out 
of  sigtit  and  out  of  mind.  Few  of  us  ever 
have  ntet  an  agent  of  the  FBI  or  the  Drug 
Enforcement  Administration.  We  tend  to 
forget  that  law  enforcement  is  a  dangerous 
business  and  that  it  demands  a  devotion  to 
public  service  l>eyond  anything  ever  asked 
of  most  Americans. 

Just  as  we  honor  those  who  have  died  in 
military  service,  so  we  should  honor  those 
who  have  died  in  law  enforcement.  Toward 
this  end.  Congress  in  1984  unanimously  au- 
thorized a  memorial  to  law-enforcement  of- 
ficers who  have  died  in  the  line  of  duty. 
Like  tfie  Vietnam  memorial,  this  memorial 
would  he  erected  on  public  property  but  it 
must  lie  privately  financed.  Work  must 
l>egin  (y  Oct.  19,  1989.  A  fund  of  85  million 
will  lie  sought. 

Over  the  past  10  years,  more  than  1.000 
law-enforcement  officers  have  given  their 
lives  for  our  protection.  Last  year  the  toU 
numbered  96.  Sixty  died  of  gunshot  wounds, 
21  frotn  traffic  accidents.  Eleven  died  in 
plane  crashes,  two  from  a  Iwmb.  One 
drowned  and  one  died  of  a  heart  attack  suf- 
fered (luring  pursuit  of  a  fleeing  felon. 

We  ought  to  honor  Lt.  John  P.  Frisco  of 
the  Wlndcrest  (Texas)  Police  Department. 
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He  died  in  Decemlier  1985  in  attempting  to 
arrest  a  sneak  thief  who  sped  from  the 
scene  of  the  crime  In  a  pickup  truck.  Frisco 
was  hurled  from  the  truck  and  killed  by  an- 
other automobile. 

We  ought  to  honor  Trooper  Oren  Hind- 
man  of  South  Dakota.  He  was  fatally 
stabbed  in  May  1985  as  he  sought  to  arrest  a 
man  and  woman  for  drunken  driving. 

We  ought  to  honor  Trooper  Bruce  K. 
Smalls  of  South  Carolina.  One  morning  in 
Septemtier  1985  he  received  a  report  that  a 
motor  home  was  being  driven  in  an  erratic 
maimer.  As  he  pulled  the  vehicle  to  the  side 
of  the  highway,  he  was  shot  in  the  face  and 
upper  torso  with  a  .357  Magnum  handgun. 

We  ought  to  honor  Benjamin  Grogan  and 
Gerald  Dove,  special  agents  of  the  FBI. 
They  died  in  April  1986  in  a  gun  battle  with 
bank  robt)ers  in  a  Miami  suburb. 

We  ought  to  honor  Officer  John  Martinez 
of  the  California  Highway  Patrol.  As  he  was 
clearing  accident  debris  from  the  San  Ber- 
nardino Freeway  in  Alhambra.  he  was  shot 
and  kUled  by  a  heroin  addict  who  happened 
to  pass  by  in  a  car. 

We  ought  to  honor  Trooper  Robert  L. 
Coggins  of  North  Carolina.  In  September 
1985.  attempting  to  question  the  driver  of  a 
stolen  pickup  truck,  he  was  overpowered 
and  slain  with  his  own  service  weapon. 

We  ought  to  honor  Carlos  Negron.  a  New 
Jersey  state  tr<x)per.  In  May  1984  he  was 
shot  to  death  in  a  cold-blooded  ambush 
staged  by  a  meml>er  of  the  Black  Liberation 
Army.  Negron  had  approached  an  apparent- 
ly disabled  van  to  offer  help  to  the  occu- 
pants. 

We  ought  to  honor  the  women  officers 
who  have  served  as  bravely  as  their  male 
compatriots.  Alma  Waters  of  the  Meridian, 
Miss..  Police  Department  was  slain  in  De- 
cemt>er  1985  as  she  attempted  to  handle  a 
family  disturbance.  In  San  Diego.  Patrolwo- 
man  KeUy  A  Bazer  died  this  past  January 
of  gunshot  wounds.  A  few  days  later  in 
Kansas  City,  Patrolwoman  Maureen  K. 
Murphy  met  the  same  fate. 

We  ought  to  honor  so  many  others.  Offi- 
cer Baron  Haynes  of  New  York  City  testi- 
fied against  a  criminal  defendant:  in  July  of 
last  year  he  was  shot  to  death  in  revenge. 
F>robation  Officer  Harold  Gray  of  Tallahas- 
see was  IdUed  by  one  of  his  probationers.  In 
Tucson,  a  drug  runner  shot  and  killed  Agent 
Gleiui  Miles.  In  Washington,  D.C..  Officer 
Kevin  Welsh  drowned  as  he  sought  to  save  a 
woman's  life. 

The  prospective  memorial  is  largely  the 
inspiration  of  New  York's  Rep.  Mario 
Biage^,  a  former  police  officer  who  10  times 
was  wounded  in  the  line  of  duty.  He  will 
serve  as  chairman  of  the  board.  Craig  Floyd, 
his  legislative  assistant,  will  serve  as  execu- 
tive director.  The  fund  fortunately  has  se- 
cured Jan  Scruggs,  who  made  such  a  spec- 
tacular success  of  the  Vietnam  Veterans  Me- 
morial, to  serve  as  project  director.  All  con- 
tributions are  tax  deductible,  and  the  fund 
of  course  will  lie  publicly  audited.  The  ad- 
dress is  1575  I  St.  N.W..  Suite  1075.  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20005.  As  we  respect  the  rule  of 
law,  let  us  honor  those  who  enforce  it. 
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FOREIGN  POLICY  MAKING  AND 
THE  NSC 


HON.  DONALD  J.  PEASE 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  3,  1987 

Mr.  PEASE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  woukJ  like  to  call 
the  House's  attentk>n  to  a  passage  from  a  just 
put)listied  American  Government  texttxx>k.' 
Although  written  before  ttie  IrarvContra  revela- 
tions, its  insights  on  the  (dynamics  of  foreign 
policymaking  should  cfeepen  (xir  understand- 
ing of  the  difficulties  that  confront  us: 

"The  Cabinet  Departments  of  ttie  Federal 
bureaucracy  furttier  complk^te  ttie  making  of 
foreign  policy.  By  pursuing  their  own  policy 
goals.  Catxnet  Departments  invariably  intrude 
on  foreign  policy  (X}nsi(Jerations,  as.  for  exam- 
ple, the  Defense  Department  does  when  it  en- 
courages our  allies  to  modernize  their  westp- 
ons  systems,  and  as  the  Treasury  Department 
does  wtien  it  tries  to  encx)urage  otfier  nations 
to  increase  ttieir  imports  of  American  pr(xi- 
ucts.  and  as  the  Agriculture  Department  does 
wtien  it  seeks  to  block  ttie  importation  of  for- 
eign fcxxj  stuffs.  Moreover,  as  ttiese  examples 
suggest,  departments  can  work  at  cross  pur- 
poses and  there  is  a  need  for  some  degree  of 
overall  ccxjrdination.  Some  had  hoped  that  the 
National  Security  Council,  establistied  in  1 947. 
would  be  able  to  integrate  varkxjs  recommen- 
datkjns  and  thereby  help  ttie  Presitjent  carry 
out  a  cotierent  foreign  policy.  Over  time,  how- 
ever, and  especially  under  Henry  Kissinger, 
the  Natkinal  Security  Council  has  tended  to 
tiecome  another  foreign  policy  actor,  often  at 
(XJds  with  other  parts  of  ttie  executive 
t)ranch." 


INTRODUCTION  OP  COVERT 
ACTION  NOTIFICATION  ACT  OF 
1987 


HON.  NORMAN  Y.  MINETA 

OP  CALrrORNIA 
IN  THE  HOtrSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  3,  1987 

Mr.  MINETA.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  intro- 
ducing the  Covert  Actk}n  Notification  Act  of 
1987.  This  t>ill  amends  ttie  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961  and  ttie  National  Security  Act  of 
1947  to  require,  once  and  f(x  all.  that  the 
PreskJent  provkle  the  Congress  with  prior 
notk^  of  all  covert  actrons. 

The  IrarvContra  fiasco  is.  of  axirse,  ttie 
most  current  example  of  why  the  Congress 
Should  tie  present  at  ttie  takeoff  as  well  as 
the  (xash  of  a  covert  action.  Histcxy  abounds 
with  other  examples  justifying  the  need  for 
prior  notk:e — with  no  exceptkxis. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  1980,  I  joined  with  a  majori- 
ty of  my  (X)ileagues  on  ttie  Permanent  Select 
Committee  on  Intelligence,  of  wtiich  I  was  a 
charter  memtier,  to  rep<xt  a  tiill — H.R.  7668  of 
ttie  96th  Congress— tfiat  dkj  just  that  In  our 
report  on  ttiat  tiill,  we  stated: 


■  Paul  A.  Dawson.  American  Ooverrunent:  Institu- 
tions. Policies,  and  Politics.  Glenvlew.  Illinois: 
Scott.  Poresman  and  Co..  1987.  Pages  S88-S89. 
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When  the  conunittee  reached  its  decision 
to  proceed  with  an  intelligence  oversight 
bill,  it  did  so  in  light  of  the  history  of  covert 
action  operations,  wtiich  has  been  a  che- 
quered one.  It  has  l>een  marked  by  secret 
wars,  attempted  assassinations  and  the  over- 
throw of  governments.  These  kinds  of  oper- 
ations can  have  a  significant  impact  on  tbe 
foreign  policy— allieit  the  secret  foreign 
policy— of  the  United  SUtes.  Yet.  with  the 
repeal  of  the  Hughes-Ryan  amendment,  but 
for  the  review  of  the  intelligence  conimlt- 
tees,  there  would  be  no  congressional  review 
of  these  operations.  If  the  Intelligence  com- 
mittees are  to  be  the  only  focus  of  outside 
review,  such  review  ought  to  provide  the  op- 
portunity for  the  committees  to  comment 
on— not  approve— such  operations.  (Congres- 
sional comment— prior  to  initiation — could 
be  very  helpful  to  the  President,  the  busiest 
executive  in  the  country,  who  could  often  be 
the  victim— as  well  as  the  l)eneficiary— of 
the  advice  he  receives  in  the  executive 
branch. 

Covert  operations  would  l>e  l)etter  pre- 
pared and  more  fully  considered  within  the 
executive  branch  if  it  is  anticipated  ttiat  the 
intelligence  committees,  with  their  knowl- 
edge and  overview  of  other  covert  actions, 
will  be  examining  these  operations  closely. 

Unlike  current  law.  ttie  t)ill  ttie  intelligence 
committee  reported  in  1980  M  not  refer  to, 
nor  did  its  drafters  re<x>gnize,  any  constitutxxv 
al  tiasts  for  the  withhokUng  of  pri(x  notKe. 
Unlike  current  law,  our  tiill  did  not  refer  to 
"timely  notice"  when  prior  notk:e  was  not 
given.  As  noted  atiove,  it  allowed  no  excep- 
tion to  the  prior  notk:e  provision.  Unfortunate- 
ly, the  Intelligence  (Committee's  tiill  was  not 
enacted.  So  we  were  f(xced  to  compromise 
and  we  accepted  purposely  ambigiKXJS  lan- 
guage drafted  by  the  White  l-kxjse  and  ttie 
Senate  Intelligence  Committee,  and  hoped  f(x 
the  best.  We  relied  (xi  Senate  fkwr  state- 
ments noting  ttiat  prkx  notice  (xiukf  tie  dis- 
pensed with  only  in  emergency  situatkirts, 
wtien  quick  action  t>y  ttie  PreskJent  was  nec- 
essary. And  we  relied  on  statements,  such  as 
one  contained  in  the  statement  of  managers 
accompanying  ttie  conference  rep(x1  ttiat  "(jif- 
ferences  must  tie  resolved  on  ttie  t>asis  of 
comity  and  mutual  understanding."  Sadly,  tfie 
best  did  not  materialize,  and  our  reliances 
proved  to  be  misplaced.  Ttie  (Congress  was 
not  notified — eittier  pricx  to  its  inltiatkin  or  on  a 
timely  basis— of  the  Iran  arms  sales.  We  were 
not  notified  of  ttie  mining  of  Nk:araguan  tiar- 
txjrs. 

The  bill  I  introduced  t(xtay  (X>ntains  esserv 
tially  ttie  same  prior  notice  provisi(xi  ttiat  ttie 
Intelligence  Committee  recommended  in  1980. 
While  it  unamtiiguously  requires  pnot  notice  in 
all  cases,  it  permits,  as  does  exising  law,  audh 
notice  to  be  given  to  a  small  leadership 
group — rattier  than  to  ttie  full  membership  of 
the  two  Intelligence  Committees — in  extraordi- 
nary (^r(ximstances.  Some  wHI  argue  ttiat  what 
I  propose  wHI  tie  ttie  Presktenfs  hands  in 
dealing  with  critical  foreign  polkry  (yjestkxis 
where  an  immediate  response,  withcxjt  time  to 
notify  Congress,  may  tie  necessary  to  save 
lives  or  ottieoMse  avoid  disaster.  I  suggest 
that  history  supplies  us  with  no  examples  of 
such  an  emergency.  If  such  an  emergency  dkl 
take  place,  a  covert  action  woukJ  not  tie  ttie 
likely  response;  and  if  a  covert  actxxi  were  to 
tie  undertaken,  surely  eight  Memtiers  of  C(xv 
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oouU  and  atwuld  be  notified  before  it 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  note  that  my  good  frierxis 
Mr.  Stokes  and  Mr.  Bolano  have  introduced 
a  bM  wNch  aiao  aaeks  to  lighten  up  covert 
action  leportinQ  procedures  and  wfiich  ad- 
dreaaes  many  of  the  problems  iUuminated  by 
the  Iran  fiasco.  I  do  not  Intend  to  set  myself 
apart  from  tfrair  worUiy  effort,  nor  to  criticize  it 
I  wM  aeek  Itwir  acMoe,  render  mine  and  took 
forward  to  «iK)rfcing  togetfier — as  we  have 
often  done  in  the  past  I  have  included  in  ttie 
bi  I  inlmduced  today  most  of  ttie  provisions 
d  their  biL  We  all  agree  that  the  national  in- 
teraat  is  best  served  wfwn  the  Congress, 
through  its  InteHgarice  Committees,  Is  afford- 
ed prior  notice  of  covert  actions.  We  differ 
only  on  the  rteed  to  statutorily  recognize,  as 
does  the  Stokes-Boland  bill,  certain  drcum- 
stanoes  In  which  the  President  could  defer 
nolioa  for  up  to  48  hours.  This  difference,  I 
auaped.  is  based  more  on  our  differing  expec- 
taHone  of  agtecutive  branch  conduct  Vnan  on 
any  undartying  policy  dispute.  It  is  my  percep- 
tion that  those  in  Ifie  executive  tvanch 
charged  with  tfie  ptarwwig  and  corxjuct  of 
covert  actions  wiH  be  tempted  to  view  wtutt  is 
imended  to  be  a  narrow  statutory  exception 
as  a  grant  of  power  to  be  exploited,  and  will 
usualy  confuse  caution  with  weakness.  A  48- 
hour  delay  in  notificatkxi  is  too  long  if  the  real 
reason  fbr  ttw  delay  is  to  veil  questionable 
conduct  or  avoid  scrutiny  of  short-term  and 
short-sighted  activities  wliich  offer  immediate 
poilical  gratification,  but  no  chance  of  sus- 
tained success,  and  whch  contradct  stated 
foreign  policy  goats. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  all  Members  to  study 
tliese  issues  and  to  recognize  ttie  need  for 
ooneclive  legislation— whether  it  be  Mr. 
Stokes'  bHI,  my  bio.  or  others.  This  is  a  ques- 
tkm,  I  bdiovo.  of  institutional  prerogative,  not 
partiaan  politics.  We  must  ensure,  whatever 
we  adopt,  that  \he  Congress  of  the  United 
States— not  CIA  lawyers  or  NSC  staffers— de- 
termines wfiat  Information  It  needs  to  exerdse 
Its  conatituyorwU  responsibilities. 


LEGISLATION  CONVEYING  CER- 
TAIN FOREST  SERVICE  LANDS 
TO  PAYSON  UNIFIED  SCHOOL 
DISTRICT  NO.  10  IN  ARIZONA 


HON.  JON  L  KTL 

or  AltlZOHA 
m  THE  HOnSK  OP  REPRESEirTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  3,  1987 

Mr.  KYL  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  introduc- 
ing legislation  to  convey  certain  Forest  Serv- 
k:e  lands  to  Payson  Unified  School  District 
No.  10  in  Arizorta. 

In  1961,  the  Payson  School  Board  entered 
into  an  agreement  with  the  Forest  Service  for 
a  apedal  use  permit  for  the  express  purpose 
of  buikflng  school  facilities  on  45  acres  of 
Foraat  Service  lands.  In  1965,  the  board  was 
granted  an  addttnnal  15  acres.  It  has  since 
made  over  4.4  mMkxi  dollars'  worth  of  buikling 
and  land  improvements  with  tfie  permission  of 
the  Foraat  Sen«toe. 

The  achool  has  been  the  educatxxial  center 
for  the  dMhcfs  schootehiMren.  But  it  has  also 
served  as  a  placa  for  tho  community  to  gather 
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for  various  ottier  town  activities.  For  example, 
It  has  served  as  tlie  meeting  place  for  com- 
munity groups,  college  extension  classes  and 
tfie  chamber  of  commerce. 

Unfortunately,  the  annual  payments  to  the 
Forest  Service  for  tfie  special  use  permit  have 
skyrocketed— from  $2,850  in  1978  to  $10,845 
In  1987,  and  an  estimated  $21,690  In  1989. 
Th*  payment  will  have  risen  515  percent  be- 
tween 1986  and  1989,  placing  a  tremendous 
strain  on  ttie  distnct's  txjdget. 

The  school  district  is  Increasingly  unable  to 
afford  ttie  permit  fees,  and  cannot  afford  to 
purchase  tfie  lands  from  the  Forest  Service.  It 
is  located  in  Gila  County,  wfiere  only  about  3 
percent  of  the  land  is  owned  privately.  That 
means  a  low  tax  base,  and  insufficient  reve- 
nues for  tfie  purchase. 

My  bill  would  convey  the  60  acres  upon 
which  the  school  is  located  to  Payson  Unified 
School  District  No.  10.  It  includes  language  to 
ensure  that  tfie  land  is  returned  to  tfie  Federal 
Government  If  tfie  district  attempts  to  convey 
or  otfierwise  transfer  ovmership  to  any  other 

part'- 

I  hope  tfiis  measure  can  tie  considered  ex- 
pedHkxjsly  and  passed.  The  text  of  the  meas- 
ure follows: 

H.R.  1366 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  not- 
witbstanding  any  other  provision  of  law,  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Is  authorized  and 
directed  to  convey,  without  consideration 
except  for  administrative  costs  associated 
witli  the  preparation  of  title  and  legal  de- 
scription, to  the  Payson  Unified  School  Dis- 
trict No.  10,  Arizona,  a  parcel  of  land  com- 
prising approximately  60  acres,  known  as 
the  Payson  School  Site,  in  the  Town  of 
Payson,  County  of  Gila,  Arizona. 

Sac-  2.  Title  to  any  real  property  acquired 
by  the  Payson  Unified  School  District  No. 
10.  pursuant  to  this  Act  shall  revert  to  the 
United  States  if  the  school  district  attempts 
to  convey  or  otherwise  transfer  ownership 
of  any  portion  of  such  property  to  any 
other  party  or  attempts  to  encumber  such 
title,  or  if  the  town  permits  the  use  of  any 
portion  of  such  property  for  any  purpose  in- 
compatible with  the  purposes  specified  in 
section  3  of  this  Act. 

Sac.  3.  Real  property  conveyed  to  the 
Pajfeon  Unified  School  District  No.  10  pur- 
suant to  this  Act  l>e  used  for  a  public  school. 
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CAMPUS  RADICALS  INTIMIDATE 
CONSERVATIVE  SPEAKERS 


HON.  GERALD  B.H.  SOLOMON 

I  OF  NEW  YORK 

IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  3,  1987 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  pleas- 
ure to  insert  in  the  Record  an  article  from 
"Ttm  Chronk:le  of  Higher  Educatkjn"  by  Les 
Csarba  III.  The  artk:le  outlines  the  IntimkJatkjn 
of  conservative  speakers  at  American  college 
campuses,  a  threat  to  free  speech  alk)wed,  if 
not  condoned,  by  the  educatk^nal  estat)lish- 
ment. 


CoLLEGCS'  CRXDrBiLrrr  Damaged  by  Abserck 
or  Oqtragb  Over  Intiiudatiom  op  Com- 
SERVAiavK  Speakers 

(By  Les  Csorba  III) 

Intolerance  toward  speakers  with  conserv- 
ative political  views  is  increasing  on  many 
college  campuses  today,  undermining  the 
credibility  of  the  academy  as  an  institution 
that  forcefully  defends  free  speech. 

By  aqd  large,  academicians  are  silent 
about  this  repression,  making  tolerance  a 
one-way  street,  particularly  on  campuses 
where  radical  groups  actively  oppose  Ameri- 
can foreign  policy  or  the  Reagan  Adminis- 
tration's agenda. 

Secretary  of  Education  William  Bennett 
reminded  an  audience  at  Harvard  University 
last  fall  that  a  spokesman  for  the  Nicara- 
guan  freedom  fighters— Jorge  Rosales— had 
lieen  hustled  out  of  a  lecture  hall  at  that  in- 
stitution as  disrupters  stormed  the  podium 
shouting,  "Death,  death,  death  to  fascists." 
It  is  ircnic  that  this  young  man,  who  is 
fighting  a  totalitarian  regime  precisely  be- 
cause it  denies  him  freedom  of  speech  and 
other  civil  lilierties.  should  be  so  brutally  si- 
lenced at  Harvard. 

The  current  denial  of  free  speech  on 
campus  evokes  memories  of  years  gone  by 
when  radical  students  were  agitating  for 
greater  freedom.  Rememlier  the  Imnners? 
Rememljer  who  held  them?  Those  were  the 
New  Leftists. 

But  look  at  our  quads  of  learning  today. 
There's  Jeane  Kirkpatrick.  former  Ambas- 
sador to  the  United  Nations,  l)eing  shouted 
down  at  the  University  of  California  at 
Berkeley.  There's  Secretary  of  Defense 
Caspar  Weinberger  dodging  balloons  filled 
with  re4  dye  at  Harvard.  A  speech  by 
former  Secretary  of  State  Alexander  Haig  is 
disrupted  by  screamers  at  the  University  of 
Colorado. 

There's  Adolfo  Calero.  a  Nicaraguan  free- 
dom fighter,  being  hustled  off  stage  at 
Northwestern  University  after  protesters 
spilled  red  liquid  on  him.  Activists  at  the 
University  of  Minnesota  yell  at  the  former 
Black  Pamther  leader,  Eldridge  Cleaver. 

And,  more  recently.  Chief  Justice  William 
Rehnquiat  was  shouted  down  by  radicals 
who  raiKd  their  fists  and  chanted,  "Rehn- 
quist,  we  will  not  accept  fascism." 

Where  are  the  banners  today?  Those  who 
championed  the  cause  of  tolerance  in  the 
60's  are  Invoking  censorship  in  the  80's.  The 
radical  left  has  effectively  succeeded  in  mo- 
nopolizing debate  by  insuring  an  imbalance 
of  speakers,  issuing  threats,  and  using 
Brown  Shirt  tactics  to  prevent  those  with 
whom  they  disagree  from  speaking. 

The  response  to  two  recent  campus  move- 
ments illustrates  the  prevailing  leftist  ethos. 

Those  who  advocate  divestment  of  inter- 
ests in  oompanies  doing  business  in  South 
Africa,  flor  example,  have  tieen  disruptive, 
violated  university  regulations,  seized  or  oc- 
cupied university  property,  and  shown  a 
lack  of  dvility.  At  the  very  most,  their  ille- 
gal and  disruptive  liehavior  has  resulted  in  a 
few  slaps  on  the  wrist. 

In  contrast.  Accuracy  In  Academia,  essen- 
tially a  "Naderlte"  enterprise  with  a  con- 
servative twist,  has  confined  its  activities  to 
public  criticism  of  what  it  considers  shoddy 
Intellectual  products.  Its  efforts  have  not  in- 
volved disruption  or  violent  confrontation. 

The  divestment  movement,  an  enterprise 
of  the  left,  has  elicited  the  sympathy  of  the 
politically  conscious  administrators  and  fac- 
ulty members,  while  Accuracy  in  Academia. 
a  self-proclaimed  conservative  organization, 
has  provoked  anger.  In  short,  where  univer- 
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slties.  the  Americar  Association  of  Universi- 
ty Professors,  the  American  Civil  Llberities 
Union,  and  other  organizations  have  been 
reluctant  to  condemn  the  repressive  tactics 
of  their  political  brethren,  they  have  been 
quick  to  condemn  A.I.A. 

Every  successful  disruption  by  the  radical 
left  increases  the  likelihood  that  the  admin- 
istration, the  faculty,  or  the  student  body 
will  Impose  censorship  on  an  invited  speak- 
er, or  that  the  guest  will  turn  to  self -censor- 
ship. After  such  disruptions,  the  administra- 
tion or  the  faculty  may  view  a  speaker  as 
too  controversial,  or  as  too  objectionable  to 
a  militant  minority,  to  invite  to  campus  at 
all. 

We  are  witnessing  an  embarrassing  imbal- 
ance of  invitations  for  major  universities  to 
a  variety  of  speakers.  For  example,  in  1980. 
at  the  University  of  Colorado,  78  percent  of 
the  politically  oriented  speakers  were  of  the 
lilieral  left.  A  recent  study  of  the  past  five 
years  found  that  82  per  cent  of  the  invited 
speakers  were  of  the  lilieral  left. 

In  American  Crisis  IV.  Thomas  Paine,  one 
of  America's  early  radicals  in  defense  of  lib- 
erty, wrote:  "Those  who  expect  to  reap  the 
blessing  of  freedom  must,  like  men.  undergo 
the  fatigue  of  supporting  it. "  American  uni- 
versities have  in  years  past  lieen  forceful  in 
their  defense  of  freedom,  particularly  aca- 
demic freedom.  But  sadly,  their  endurance 
is  waning  and  the  student-consumers  of  the 
educational  product  are  being  cheated  by 
the  imbalance  of  the  current  intellectual 
menu. 

Most  reasonable  academics,  from  the  left 
or  the  right,  tend  to  agree  in  principle  that 
speakers  representing  a  wide  range  of  views 
should  be  accorded  the  right  to  speak  freely 
on  campus.  Yet,  in  almost  every  free-speech 
abuse  today,  weak-kneed  administrators 
have  lieen  reluctant  to  enforce  campus  regu- 
lations against  disruptions  and  punish  those 
responsible. 

A  large  part  of  the  problem  is  that  many 
of  the  demonstrators  and  disrupters  of  the 
60's  and  70's  have  liecome  the  college  pro- 
fessors of  the  80's.  Fortified  by  tenure,  they 
dominate  the  faculties  of  college  social-sci- 
ence and  humanities  departments.  They  sire 
in  some  cases  openly  sympathetic  to  the  dis- 
rupters. They  may  encourage  or  condone 
their  activities. 

Listen  for  example,  to  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity professor  Barbara  Foley  on  the  occa- 
sion of  Mr.  Calero's  visit:  "He  has  no  right 
to  speak.  .  .  .  He'll  l)e  lucky  to  get  out  of 
here  alive."  Ms.  Foley  has  t)een  denied 
tenure  at  the  university,  but  she  is  appeal- 
ing the  decision  with  the  overwhelming  sup- 
port of  her  colleagues  In  the  English  depart- 
ment, who  are  crying  "discrimination." 

Wayne  State  University  President  David 
Adamany  has  raised  one  of  the  few  voices  to 
denounce  intolerance  toward  conservative 
speakers.  A  year  ago.  in  a  speech  tiefore  an 
A.A.U.P.  chapter,  he  said.  "The  whole 
nation  knows  that  faculty  memtiers,  stu- 
dents, academic  administrators,  and  some 
governing  boards  have  in  recent  years  si- 
lenced unpopular  speakers— especially  those 
on  the  right.  The  shame  for  those  of  us  who 
are  active  lil>erals  is  that  we  do  not  join  in  a 
chorus  of  condemnation  of  our  colleagues 
when  right-leaning  speakers  are  kept  off 
our  campuses  by  threats  or  silenced  by  dis- 
order." 

Administrators  need  only  enforce  existing 
free-speech  protections  and  regulations  in- 
stead of  appeasing  the  censors  in  the  face  of 
ttireats  and  intimidation.  Currently,  the 
outrageous  atisence  of  outrage  toward  these 
enemies  of  free  speech  and  a  lll>eral  educa- 
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tion    is   destroying   the   greatness   of   the 
American  academy. 


LAKE  GASTON  PIPELINE 
PROJECT 


HON.  TIM  VALENTINE 

OP  WORTH  CAROLINA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  3,  1987 

Mr.  VALENTINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
reintroducing  legislatkin  to  prohibit  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  from  issuing  certain  permits 
in  connection  with  a  proposed  water  pipeline 
project  until  an  environmental  impact  state- 
ment for  that  project  has  tieen  completed. 

My  colleagues,  Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina, 
Mr.  Neal,  Mr.  Hefner,  Mr.  Price  of  North 
Carolina,  and  Mr.  Daniel,  join  me  in  reintro- 
ducing this  legislation. 

The  subject  of  this  bill  is  tfie  Lake  Gaston 
pipeline  project,  a  proposal  to  divert  60  million 
galtons  of  water  per  day  from  Lake  Gaston, 
most  of  which  is  located  in  the  Second  Con- 
gressronal  District  of  North  Carolina,  to  be 
used  as  a  water  supply  for  the  residents  of 
the  city  of  Virginia  Beach,  VA. 

Many  citizens  in  the  large  region  surround- 
ing Lake  Gaston  are  concerned  about  the  pro- 
posal to  divert  such  a  large  quantity  of  water 
from  the  Roanoke  River  Basin.  I  sfiare  that 
concern,  particularly  since  ttie  U.S.  Corps  of 
Engineers  appears  to  fiave  handled  tfie  permit 
process  for  this  massive  project  with  haste 
and  completely  inadequate  documentation  of 
its  environmental  and  economic  effects. 

Because  the  Lake  Gaston  pipeline  project 
will  have  wkfespread  environmental  impact, 
because  it  involves  an  irretrievable  commit- 
ment of  more  water  ttian  is  presently  used  by 
any  city  in  either  North  Carolina  or  Virginia, 
t)ecause  it  could  set  a  major  water  use  prece- 
dent, and  tiecause  rt  is  the  sutiject  of  great 
public  concern  and  controversy,  it  is  clear  to 
me  that  an  environmental  impact  statement 
should  tie  required  tiefore  a  permit  is  issued. 
In  addition,  the  State  of  North  Carolina  re- 
quested an  environmental  Impact  statement 
on  the  project  at  tfie  very  tiegtnning  of  the 
permit  process.  For  reasons  ttiat  I  do  not  un- 
derstand, the  Norfolk  District  of  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  decided,  even  before  the  public 
was  consulted  atxiut  the  project,  that  an  envi- 
ronmental impact  statement  would  not  be  re- 
quired. 

Since  this  initial  decision,  which  I  believe 
was  misguided,  tfie  Corps  of  Engineers  has 
maintained  this  position  despite  tfie  technical 
and  economic  documentatk>n  provkled  by 
many  interested  parties  and  despite  tfie  calls 
for  an  environmental  impact  statement  by 
dozens  of  elected  officials  and  by  hundreds  of 
citizens. 

Mr.  Speaker,  during  the  98th  Congress,  tfie 
House  Appropriatkjns  Committee  directed  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  to  conduct  a  full  and  com- 
plete environmental  study  of  tfie  Lake  Gaston 
pipeline  project.  Specifically,  House  Report 
98-916,  whkih  accompanied  H.R.  6040, 
states: 

The  committee  directs  that  none  of  the 
funds  available  to  the  Corps  be  used  relative 
to  the  transfer  of  water  from  the  Roanoke 
River  Basin  (Lake  Gaston)  to  the  James 
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River  Basin  (Virginia  Beach.  Virginia)  until 
the  Corps  has  made  an  Environmentai 
Impact  Study.  .  .  . 

I  have  tieen  dismayed  to  learn  Vnai  tfie 
corps,  speaking  through  Its  tfien  Acting  Ctiief 
Counsel,  said  in  September  1984,  tfiat  no  en- 
vironmental impact  statement  wnll  be  under- 
taken in  the  absence  of  action  of  tfie  full  Con- 
gress and  the  Presklent. 

The  people  of  the  regkxi  know  that  witfi- 
drawing  water  from  Kerr  L^ke  for  tfie  Lake 
Gaston  pipeline  will  cause  additkxial  fluctua- 
tions in  the  water  level  of  Kerr  Lake.  The  area 
experienced  severe  water  sfxxtage  problems 
dunng  ttie  1986  summer  drcxjght,  ivtiich 
caused  tx>at  ramps  to  tie  unusable  and  cre- 
ated navigatkjn  hazards.  Several  studies  of 
the  effect  of  the  pipeline  fiave  tieen  conduct- 
ed. The  estimates  of  the  additional  downctraw 
in  Ken  Lake  differ  widely.  We  tiadly  need  an 
environmental  impact  statement  to  determine 
the  effects  of  this  project  on  Kerr  Lake. 

Another  area  of  great  concern  is  tfie  effect 
of  the  project  in  reducing  ftows  in  tfie  Roa- 
noke River  downstream  from  Roanoke  Rapids 
Lake.  This  area  fias  rapkfly  grcjwing  needs  for 
water  for  industry,  munk:ipal  use,  and  agricul- 
tural irrigatk>n.  Incredibly,  tfie  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers has  not  even  attempted  to  make  a 
t>asin-wide  projectk>n  of  water  use  over  tfie  50 
year  planning  period.  The  corps  fias  granted  a 
permit  tfiat  will  permanently  (x>mmit  a  large 
amount  of  water  to  a  user  more  tfian  1(X) 
miles  away  witfKXJt  really  (determining  fiow 
much  water  is  needed  in  the  basin.  I  am  also 
concerned  that  ttie  reduction  in  flows  of  water 
during  the  dry  periods  will  aggravate  tfie  water 
quality  problems  that  tfie  area  is  already  expe- 
riencing. 

In  short,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  need  a  much 
better  overall  assessment  of  tfie  economk: 
and  environmental  impact  of  tfie  Lake  Gaston 
project  on  tfie  Roanoke  River  Basin. 

We  also  need  to  oxrect  tfie  deciskmmaking 
process.  The  (D<jrps  of  Engineers  fias  attempt- 
ed to  rush  this  project  through  rattier  ttian  pro- 
vide the  public  with  tfie  informatkin  needed  to 
understand  what  is  being  done. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  we  are  reintroducing 
t(xjay  will  do  just  one  tiling:  It  will  give  inter- 
ested citizens  in  ttoth  Virginia  and  North  C^o- 
lina  a  fair  and  objective  assessment  of  tfiis 
project.  Perhaps  this  is  a  good  project  I  do 
not  think  so.  But  we  will  never  know,  ex  we 
will  find  out  too  late,  unless  vire  Insist  tfiat  all 
the  ramifkatkjns  are  conskJered  bef(xe  we  un- 
dertake this  massive  transfer  of  water. 

Virginia  Beach  is  a  fine  dty  and  has  a  seri- 
ous need  for  a  water  supply.  Yet,  In  tfiis  case, 
adequate  study  has  not  t>een  given  to  tfie 
impact  of  tfie  project  and  ttie  alternative 
sources  of  water  supply.  Instead  of  a  careful 
deciskinmaking  process,  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers has  taken  a  hasty  and  careless  ap- 
proach that  disregards  putiik:  concern.  Tfiis 
imprudent  actkin  by  the  Corps  forces  us  to 
come  to  the  Congress  for  a  remedy  tfiat 
should  have  tieen  granted  by  administrative 
action. 
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UTHUANIAN  INDE3*ENDENCi: 
DAY 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  UGOMARSINO 

orcALiFounA 
Of  THE  BOU8B  Of  >BPRZSKIfTATIVXS 

Wedmeaday.  Febnian/  2S,  1987 
Mr.  LAfiOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
todqr  to  pmf  ttbuto  to  the  Lithuanian  people 
on  the  oocaiion  of  the  68lh  anniversary  of  the 
indapondanoa  of  the  Republic  of  Lithuania. 
Uhuania  hw  a  proud  history  which  goes  tiack 
many  oantoriaa;  wntoitonatety.  during  much  of 
thai  Natory.  Lithuania  has  been  under  the 
donsniflon  of  toraign  poiMrs.  After  more  tfian 
a  canlury  of  Ruaaian  domination,  on  February 
18.  1918.  Uthuwiia  dadarad  its  Independence 
from  Soviet  Ruaaia.  The  Red  army  ttwn  invad- 
ed Liltiuania,  but  ttw  brave  Lithuanian  people 
ware  able  to  expel  ttw  aggressors  and  forced 
Sowiat  Ruaaia  to  sign  a  peace  treaty  which 
faeognfead  Lithuania's  right  to  exist  as  a  free 
and  indapendent  nation.  Uttwania  was  recog- 
nizad  by  the  United  States  arxJ  other  nations, 
artd  II  became  a  mentwr  of  the  League  of 
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Lithuanian  Indeperxlence  Day  as  a  symbol  of 
our  determination  ttiat  LittKiania  once  again 
be  fnae,  IrvJependefice  and  sovereign  nation. 


TNa  Mapandence  lasted  a  short  22  years. 
The  Lithuanian  people,  during  tf«s  time,  had 
developed  a  strong  ecorwmy  and  industry. 
Uteir  cuMura  and  national  unity  fkwrished. 
Moat  importantly.  Lithuanians  had  freedom.  All 
of  ttiia  erxled  in  June  1940,  wnen  Stalin  de- 
manded a  Soviet-instatted  government  in  Lith- 
uania and  sent  his  army  into  Lithuania  to  en- 
force his  wishes.  One  month  later,  ttie  Soviet 
Union  annexed  ttw  heroic  natton  into  its 
empire.  Thouaanda  of  Lithuanians  died  while 
fighting  for  their  freedom  from  the  Soviet 
Union  and  more  were  lolled  when  Hitler  turned 
on  his  former  ally  and  invaded  ttie  Soviet 
Union  through  ttie  Baltic  States.  Many  thou- 
sands of  Uttmanians  were  herded  into  cattle 
cars  for  the  kxig  journey  across  the  Soviet 
Union  to  labor  camps  in  Sit>eria.  When  the 
Red  army  returned  in  1944,  tt>ey  continued  to 
suppress  the  Uttwanian  freedom-fighters  until 
ttie  early  1950's.  Today,  Lithuania  is  still  a 
colony  of  the  Soviet  empire. 

The  Soviet  Union  since  this  time,  has  at- 
tempted a  Russificatton  of  ttie  Litfiuanian 
people.  The  Soviet  government  has  denied 
ttie  Uttwanian  people  ttieir  basic  human 
fights,  indudtog  ttw  right  to  self-determination. 
Tlie  Catholic  Church,  to  wtiich  the  majority  of 
LJttHianians  belong,  is  harassed  and  ttie  cul- 
ture and  language  of  Littiuania  is  repressed. 

But  LittHianians  have  never  wavered  in  their 
resolve  to  maintain  ttiese  ties  ttiat  bind  them 
togettier  and  today  we  salute  tliem  as  they 
oonlinue  to  sttuggle  against  Soviet  imperial- 
ism. Ttie  United  States  has  never  recognized 
ttie  brutal  takeover  of  ttie  Baltic  States,  and 
ttie  American  people  support  ttie  cause  of 
freedom  and  sovereignty  for  the  Litfiuanian 
people.  The  Government  of  ttie  Soviet  Union 
must  know  that  Americans  are  aware  of  the 
atrocities  wtiich  ttiey  perpetrate  against  ttie 
LJttMjanian  people  and  we  will  continue  to 
preaaure  ttie  U.S.S.R.  to  implement  ttie  United 
Nattons  Declaration  on  Human  Rights  and  the 
HeWnki  accords.  As  Americans,  we  must 
never  forget  the  importance  of  freedom  and 
human  rights  for  all  peoples  and  we  join  witfi 
Littwanians  all  over  ttie  world  to  celebrate 


COMMEMORATION     OP     LITHUA- 
NIAN INDEPENDENCE  DAY 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  COYNE 

or  PENMSYLVANIA 
m  THE  HOOSE  or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  25,  1987 

Mr.  COYNE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  plight  of  ttie 
proud  people  of  Lithuania  stands  today  as 
perhaps  the  most  appalling  example  of  the  hy- 
pocrisy of  ttie  Soviet  Union's  so-called  con- 
cern for  human  rights.  For  almost  50  years 
the  Soviet  dKtatorship  has  callously  and  delit>- 
erataly  violated  ttie  sovereignty  of  Lithuania 
while  engaging  in  a  ruthless  campaign  to 
erase  any  vestiges  of  a  free  press,  of  free 
speech,  of  religious  liberty,  and  of  sell-deter- 
mination. 

BJi  the  spirit  and  the  dream  of  a  free  and 
democratic  Lithuania  refuses  to  die.  In  this 
courtry,  tfiat  flame  of  liberty  is  carried  by 
mora  than  1  million  Americans  of  Lithuania 
descent  They  carry  in  their  hearts  the  hard- 
ship of  all  Lithuanians  subjected  to  the  domi- 
natran  of  Communist  rule. 

This  year  marks  the  69th  anniversary  of 
Littmanla's  Declaration  of  Independence. 
During  Lithuania's  brief  experience  with  inde- 
pendence the  nation  made  swift  and  signifi- 
cant strides  in  areas  of  education,  the  arts, 
ecommic  development,  and  social  programs. 
The  numt>er  of  schools  and  factories  In- 
creased dramatically  and  workers  enjoyed 
more  of  the  fruits  of  their  latrars  than  ever 
before.  The  industriousness,  ingenuity,  and 
imaginatk>n  of  ttie  Lithuanian  people  has  been 
felt  here  in  this  country  too,  where  the  contri- 
butions of  Lithuanian-Americans  can  be  found 
in  virtually  every  field.  In  my  district,  Lithuani- 
an-Americans play  an  important  role  in  re- 
minding all  of  us  of  what  we  have  and  what 
we  can  achieve.  I  would  urge  all  Americans  to 
honor  the  courage  and  resolve  of  the  Lithuani- 
an people  in  commemorating  Lithuanian  Inde- 
penidence. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  introduce  Into 
the  Record  a  resolution  that  was  passed  re- 
cently by  Lithuanian  Citizens  Society  Club 
from  my  district. 

Resolution 

W«,  Lithuanian  Americans  of  Western 
Pennsylvania  assembled  this  14th  day  of 
February,  1987  at  Lithuanian  Citizens  Socie- 
ty Club  of  commemorate  the  restoration  of 
Lithuania's  independence,  do  hereby  state 
as  follows: 

Tliat  February  16,  1987  marks  the  69th 
armlversity  of  the  restoration  of  independ- 
ence to  the  more  than  700  year  old  Lithua- 
nian State: 

That  Lithuania  was  recognized  as  a  free 
and  independent  nation  by  the  entire  free 
world,  she  was  a  member  of  the  League  of 
Nations,  however,  she  was  by  force  and 
fraud  occupied  and  illegally  annexed  by  the 
Soviet  Union. 

That  the  Soviet  Union  is  the  last  remain- 
ing colonial  empire,  subjugating  independ- 
ent countries;  Lithuania  was  one  of  its  first 
victims. 

That  the  Soviet  invaders,  even  though 
using  tortures  in  jails,  concentration  camps. 
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psychiatric  wards  are  unable  to  suppress  the 
aspu^tioits  of  the  Lithuanian  people  for 
self-Kovenunent  and  independence  as  is 
nighly  etldent  from  the  numerous  under- 
ground press  and  strong  dissident  activities. 

Now,  tlierefore,  l)e  it  resolved.  That 

We  are, grateful  to  President  Reagan  and 
the  I>epfrtment  of  State  for  statements 
that  an  official  diplomatic  non-recogniza- 
tion  of  the  forced  incorporation  Into  the 
U.S.S.R.  Of  the  ttiree  Baltic  nations  will  con- 
tinue to  1^  a  position  of  his  administration 
also;  and  ^we  are  very  grateful  for  the  decla- 
ration of  Baltic  Freedom  Day. 

We  urgt  the  United  States  of  America  and 
other  nations  of  the  free  world  to  use  diplo- 
matic and  other  possible  pressures  that  the 
Soviet  Uaion  withdraw  its  military  forces, 
secret  police  apparatus,  foreign  administra- 
tion, and  release  from  jails,  concentration 
camps  and  psychiatric  wards  people  who 
struggle  for  human  rights  and  liberty  and 
restore  self-govenunent  in  Lithuania. 

We  protest  against  the  mobilization  of 
men  in  oocupied  Lithuania  and  other  Baltic 
States  by  the  Soviet  Union  for  the  purpose 
of  sending  them  to  an  imperialistic  war  of 
colonial  aggression  in  Afghanistan.  This  is 
against  iatemational  law  and  against  the 
human  rithts  of  the  people. 

We  ask  the  U.S.  Congress  to  investigate 
the  cooperation  of  the  Office  of  Special  In- 
vestigation with  the  Soviet  institutions  and 
the  KGB.  We  remind  that  deportation  to 
the  Soviet  Union  of  persons  who  lost  their 
U.S.  citizenship  is  inhuman  because  there 
they  woUld  land  in  slave  labor  camps  or 
would  be  executed.  Such  deportation  of 
Baits  would  be  contrary  to  the  non- recogni- 
tion of  the  incorporation  of  the  Baltic 
States  into  the  Soviet  Union.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Soviet  Union  itself  was  a  most  ne- 
farious collaborator  with  the  Nazis. 

We  express  our  most  sincere  gratitude  to 
the  U.S.  Congress  for  the  impressive  annual 
commemoration  of  Lithuanian  independ- 
ence. 

We  desire  that  copies  of  this  Resolution 
l)e  forwarded  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  to  the  U.S. 
Congressmen  and  Senators  from  our  State 
and  to  the  news  media. 


THE  RAILROAD  UNEMPLOY- 
MENT INSURANCE  SOLVENCY 
AND  BENEFIT  INCREASE  ACT 
OP  1987 


HON.  DAN  COATS 

OF  INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  3,  1987 

Mr.  COATS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today.  I  am  join- 
ing my  colleague,  Chairman  Florio,  in  intro- 
ducing ttie  Railroad  Unemployment  Insurance 
Solvency  and  Benefit  Increase  Act  of  1987. 

This  legislation  was  also  Introduced  during 
the  99th  Congress,  as  H.R.  5501,  and  was 
jointly  referred  to  the  Committees  on  Energy 
and  Commerce  and  ttie  Ways  and  Means. 
The  Comitilttee  on  Energy  and  Commerce  fa- 
vorably r^xMled  ttie  legislation,  as  amended. 
However,  due  to  the  press  of  legislative  busi- 
ness during  the  final  days  of  Congress,  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  was  unable  to 
consKler  this  legislation.  Chairman  Rosten- 
KOWSKI  has  assured  the  members  of  the 
Energy  and  Commerce  Committee  tfiat  ttie 
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legislatkxi  will  receive  the  conskJeration  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  during  the  100th 
Corigress.  I  am  Inchxling  In  the  Record  the 
correspondence  tietween  Ctiairman  Rosten- 
KOWSKi  and  ttie  memt>ers  of  the  Energy  and 
Commerce  Committee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  essential  that  Congress 
deal  with  the  financial  problems  that  are 
facing  ttie  railroad  unemployment  insurance 
[RUI]  system  and  I  believe  that  this  legislation 
Is  a  necessary  step  in  that  direction.  The 
future  of  ttie  RUI  system  is  crucial  to  the  ap- 
proximately 40,000  unemployed  rail  workers 
wtio  are  currently  receiving  benefits.  Further, 
since  the  RUI  system  has  often  t>een  able  to 
pay  t)enefits  only  by  bonowing  money  from 
ttie  railroad  retirement  pension  fund,  the  finan- 
cial health  of  the  RUI  system  has  a  direct 
impact  on  the  financial  security  of  railroad  re- 
tirees. 

The  financial  problems  of  the  RUI  system 
are  nothing  new.  In  order  to  pay  t>eneflts,  the 
system  has  had  to  borrow  from  the  railroad 
retirement  account  In  19  of  the  last  24  years.  I 
worked  througtiout  ttie  99th  Congress  to 
ensure  that  ttiose  problems  would  t>e  ad- 
dressed. Congress  cannot  afford  to  delay  ad- 
dressing these  FMTOblems  any  longer.  The  In- 
debtedness of  ttie  RUI  system  to  the  railroad 
pension  fund  now  exceeds  $800  mlilkin.  De- 
spite this  huge  debt,  RUI  daily  benefits  are 
lower  than  those  pakl  by  many  of  the  States. 
The  legislatkHi  vra  are  introducing  today  Is  a 
step  toward  establishing  a  financially  viable 
railroad  unemployment  insurance  system  that 
is  fair  to  railroad  workers  and  pensioners,  the 
railroad  carriers  and  ttie  American  taxpayer. 
AlttKMjgh  the  legislation  retains  the  independ- 
ent nature  of  ttie  system,  it  makes  Important 
changes  In  ttiat  system. 

First.  It  requires  rail  carriers  to  F>ay  unem- 
ployment taxes  based  on  their  unemployment 
experience,  instead  of  ttie  flat  \a»  they  cur- 
rently pay.  This  will  encourage  rail  carriers  to 
attempt  to  keep  their  unemployment  rates  low. 
Second,  this  bill  provides  a  surcharge  which 
will  be  triggered  wtien  funds  in  the  RUI  ac- 
count fall  t)elow  certain  designated  levels. 
Presently,  when  the  funds  In  the  RUI  account 
are  not  sufficient  to  pay  unemployment  bene- 
fits, the  RUI  system  tx>rrows  from  the  railroad 
retirement  system.  The  RUI  system's  record 
of  repaying  ttiose  loans  Is  dismal.  Providing  a 
mectianism  to  raise  additional  funds  will  con- 
tribute to  the  financial  solvency  of  both  the 
RUI  system  and  the  railroad  retirement 
system. 

Finally,  the  bill  includes  an  amendment  that 
I  offered  and  whk:h  was  adopted  during  con- 
skteratk>n  of  ttie  legislation  by  the  Energy  and 
Commerce  Committee  last  Congress.  That 
amendment  provktes  for  the  increase  of  the 
maximum  dally  tienefit  afforded  unemployed 
rail  workers  from  Its  cunent,  unrealistk:  low 
level  of  $25  to  $30. 

The  RUI  system  Is  obviously  In  desperate 
need  of  reform.  Congress  stiould  not  delay 
addressing  ttie  problems  of  the  system  or  of 
ttie  unemptoyed  rail  workers.  This  bill  Is  sup- 
ported by  both  rail  latxx  and  management, 
and  I  am  k>oking  forward  to  early  actxm  on 
ttie  legislatton  by  both  the  Energy  and  Com- 
merce Committee  and  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee. 
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Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

Washington,  DC,  October  9,  1986. 
Hon.  Dam  Rostenkowski. 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 
Longworth  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 
Dear  Dan:  On  September  30,  1986,  the 
Energy  and  Commerce  Committee  reported 
H.R.  5501.  the  Railroad  Unemployment  In- 
surance Solvency  and  Benefit  Increase  Act 
of  1986.  As  you  know,  this  bill  was  jointly 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  We  are  writing  to  urge  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  to  take  immediate 
and  favorable  action  on  H.R.  5501  so  as  to 
permit  its  enactment  during  the  99th  Con- 
gress. 

H.R.  5501  is  similar  to  S.  1968.  the  Rail- 
road Unemployment  Insurance  Amend- 
ments of  1985,  that  has  lieen  repwrted  to  the 
Senate  by  the  Cotiunittee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources.  We  anticipate  that  the 
Senate  will  take  action  on  H.R.  5501  before 
the  end  of  the  Congress  if  the  bill  passes 
the  House. 

The  financial  problems  facing  the  Rail- 
road Unemployment  Insurance  (RUI) 
system  are  nothing  new.  For  many  years, 
the  RUI  system  has  had  to  borrow  from  the 
Railroad  Retirement  Account  in  order  to 
pay  benefits.  Additionally,  RUI  benefits  are 
lower  than  those  paid  to  unemployed  work- 
ers under  most  states'  unemployment  insur- 
ance systems. 

H.R.  5501  is  based  on  an  agreement  be- 
tween rail  lal>or  and  management,  as  re- 
flected in  the  consensus  recommendation  of 
the  Railroad  Unemployment  Compensation 
Committee  in  1984  and  subsequent  modifi- 
cations agreed  to  In  August  1986.  Controver- 
sial provisions  of  the  original  agreement 
that  may  adversely  affect  the  Railroad  Re- 
tirement Account  or  the  funds  of  the  U.S. 
Treasury  have  not  been  included.  H.R.  5501 
retains  the  independent  nature  of  the  RUI 
system,  while  making  changes  in  that 
system  that  will  help  to  make  it  financially 
solvent.  It  also  provides  a  long  needed  in- 
crease in  benefits  which  is  crucially  impor- 
tant to  unemployed  rail  workers. 

The  future  of  the  RUI  system  is  crucial  to 
the  approximately  30.000  unemployed  rail 
workers  who  are  currently  receiving  l)ene- 
fits.  Further,  since  the  RUI  system  has  at 
times  in  the  past  been  able  to  pay  l>enefits 
only  by  borrowing  money  from  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Account,  the  financial  health  of 
the  RUI  system  has  a  direct  impact  on  the 
financial  security  of  railroad  retirees. 

The  system  is  obviously  in  desperate  need 
of  reform.  Congress  should  not  delay  any 
longer  addressing  the  problems  of  the 
system  or  of  unemployed  rail  workers.  We 
look  forward  to  working  with  you  to  place 
the  RUI  system  on  sound  financial  footing. 
Sincerely. 

John  D.  Dingeix. 
Chairman,    Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and 
Commerce. 
Norman  F.  Lent, 
Ranking       Minority 
Member,     Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and 
Commerce. 
James  J.  Florio. 
Chairman,    Subcom- 
mittee    on     Com- 
merce, Transporta- 
tion, and  Tourism. 
Bob  Wmittaker, 
Ranking       Minority 
Member,     Subcom- 
mittee    on     Com- 
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merce.  Transporta- 
tion, and  Tourism. 
Dan  Coats. 
Member,  Committee 
on  Energy  and 
Commerce. 

Committee  on  Wats  Ain>  Means. 
Washington,  DC,  November  4,  1986. 
Hon.  Norman  F.  Lent. 

Ranking  Minority  Member,   Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce,  Raybum  House 
Office  Building,  Washington,  DC. 
Dear  Norm:  Thank  you  for  contacting  me 
with  regard  to  H.R.  5501.  the  Railroad  Un- 
employment Insurance  Solvency  and  Bene- 
fit Increase  Act  of  1986. 

This  legislation  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  on  Septemt>er 
11,  1986.  Unfortunately,  the  press  of  legisla- 
tive business  in  the  final  days  of  the  99th 
Congress  prevented  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  from  considering  this  legislation 
prior  to  the  Congress'  adjournment.  If  the 
legislation  is  introduced  in  the  100th  Con- 
gress, please  t>e  assured  that  it  will  receive 
the  careful  consideration  of  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 
With  warm  regards.  I  am. 
Sincerely, 

Dan  Rostenkowski, 

Chairman. 


LITHUANIAN  INDEPENDENCE 
DAY 


HON.  GERALD  B.H.  SOLOMON 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  25,  1987 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  1939.  the 
representatives  of  two  radk^al  politk^al  move- 
ments made  an  agreement  historic  for  its 
treachery.  The  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat 
and  the  Third  Reich  of  ttie  Aryan  race,  having 
already  torn  the  life  from  men.  women,  and 
entire  families  of  their  own  citizenry,  now 
began  the  process  of  expanding  ttieir  enslav- 
ing power  to  the  largely  defenseless  nations 
of  eastern  Europe,  depriving  ttiese  peoples  of 
the  Independence  rightfully  ttieirs  under  law, 
taking  from  all  ttieir  tiopes  of  growing  litierty, 
and  setting  loose  special  polrce  and  military 
detachments  that  would  qurckly  imprison  and 
murder  many  of  ttiose  wtio  had  only  weeks  or 
months  before  dreamed  of  a  long  and  peace- 
ful life. 

The  Republk:  of  Lithuania,  relatively  pros- 
perous for  22  years,  was  one  of  ttiose  nattons 
that  were  soon  totally  submerged,  its  former 
independence  now  made  a  mockery  by  ttie 
title  of  "Soviet  Socialist  Republk:,"  a  fatxk»- 
tion  allovnng  for  ttie  autocrats  dk:tatorship  of 
a  party  secretary  and  his  polltk:al  servants.  Its 
people  were  absort)ed  by  communism,  ttie 
worid  largely  Ignorant  of  ttieir  suffering. 

For  those  wtiose  families  suffered  during 
and  after  this  unprovoked  attack,  for  ttiose 
wtio  watctied  ttieir  natkm  swalk>wed  up  tiy  a 
politk^l  machine  fed  by  cynknsm  and  hypocri- 
sy, the  memory  of  this  treactiery  Is  bitter.  The 
Lithuanian  people  tiave  made  a  vow  ttiat  ttieir 
personal  and  national  sorrows  from  ttiat  time 
will,  however,  steel  them  to  keep  alive  ttie 
dream  of  a  retxxn  natkxi.  Ttie  date  we  now 
commemorate  is  proof  ttiat  such  a  retiirth  is 
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The  memoiy  of  independence  and 
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I  House  op  Reprsskmtatives, 
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imoort  oenetratnn  tias  readied  over  50  oar- 
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find  its  way  into  the  soil  from  which  a  sea 
of  green  foUage  bursts  forth. 
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made  ttie  hard  decistons  that  led  to  ttie  de- 

saareoation  of  ixjblic  schools  in  east  Tnvas.  In 
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prisoners  who  have  murdered  back  out  on 
the  streets  just  because  you  dont  want  two- 
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pOMSite.  Tlw  nwnioTy  of  inlependonco  sfx) 
9m  rminlwno  of  dipiomatic  recognition  for 
Vw  IRM  imm— iil«ll>f  of  Lithuania  strilce  at 
front  of  Ultwanian  social  tranquilHty 
by  ttta  So^M  Union  to  the  rest  of 
Vw  wortd  Thia  tenadoua  refusal  t>y  the  Lith- 
uanian paopie  to  forever  kneel  In  slavery  to 
Conwiuniat  rule  raminda  their  present  occupi- 
ara  thai  indapandanoe  wM  one  day  return, 
drintng  Viam  from  ttwir  party  and  police  head- 
quartars  and  ati^jpiiiH  from  tfiem  the  power 
and  piMaga  tttay  have  garnered  from  the  re- 
pfaaaion  ol  Ihoir  telow  man. 

liRHUAIflAH  AMBUCAlf 

COOHCU,  Inc., 

CTkieogo,  It,  February  4,  1987. 

Dua  mmm»  op  CoiraaKSs:  We  are  most 
gratified  by  your  imprenive  work  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  by  your  dedi- 
catioo  to  proteeUng  the  human  rights  and 
the  Ulterty  of  oppressed  nations.  We  are, 
therefore,  eneooraged  to  remind  you  that 
about  one  million  pe<4>le  of  Lithuanian  de- 
scent residing  in  the  United  States  in  Febru- 
ary will  commemorate  the  69th  anniversary 
of  the  Dedarmtton  of  Lithuanian  Independ- 
ence which  took  place  on  February  16.  1918. 

At  the  request  of  the  Lithuanian  Ameri- 
can Council,  the  Honorable  Frank  Annun- 
sio.  Congressman  from  Illinois,  will  be  spon- 
soring the  commemoration  of  Lithuania's 
Independence  Day  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives on  February  25,  1987. 

Tour  extension  of  remarks  on  the  com- 
menoiation  of  Lithuania's  Independence 
Day  or  the  inclusion  of  such  remarks  in  the 
Congressional  Record  will  t>e  gratefully  ap- 
preciated by  all  Americans  of  Lithuanian 
descent. 

Lithuania  was  one  of  the  first  victims  of 
Soviet  colonial  aggression  and  now  Moscow 
is  seeking  to  expand  its  colonial  empire  even 
in  Central  America,  constituting  a  danger 
even  to  the  n.S.A. 

We  would  like  to  express  in  advance  our 
most  sincere  gratitude  for  your  remarks 
strongly  condemning  the  Soviet  Union's 
denial  of  the  exercise  of  self-determination 
for  the  Baltic  peoples. 
Respectfully  yours, 

TaODOBAS  BUNSTRUSAS, 

NattonaX  President 
GXOZVTDAS  Lazauskas, 

Secretary. 

Rouse  op  Rkpresemtatives, 

Washington,  DC. 
DsAB  COLLXACUK   The   Special   Order   to 
oommemoiate     Uthuanian     Independence 
Day  has  been  scheduled  for  Wednesday. 
Febvuary  25. 

Members  are  invited  to  l>e  present  on  the 
Roor  for  this  Special  Order.  Members  who 
cannot  attend  but  wish  to  include  state- 
ments may  do  so  by  sending  their  remarks 
(signed)  to  their  respective  Cloakrooms  or 
to  my  office  by  the  close  of  business  on 
Wednesday. 

Inasmuch  as  commemoration  of  Lithuani- 
an Independence  Day  is  a  symbol  of  hope 
for  all  Lithuanian-Americans  and  especially 
for  those  struggling  to  gain  independence 
tat  Lithuania.  I  hope  you  will  Join  me  in 
commemorating  this  anniversary  on  the 
Floor  of  the  House  on  Wednesday,  February 
25. 

Sincerely, 

Fkahk  Ammumzio, 
Member  of  Congress. 
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House  op  Representatives. 

Washington,  DC. 

The  Ad  Hoc  Committee  on  the  Baltic 
States  and  Ukraine  Invites  you  to  a  Celebra- 
tion and  Commemoration  of  Lithuanian  In- 
dependence Day. 

When:  Wednesday.  February  25,  1987— 
5:00  p.m.  to  7:00  p.m. 

Where:  2168  R.H.O.B.— Raybum  Gold 
Room. 

Who:  Members  and  appropriate  staff  (no 
R£.V.P.  necessary). 

Deak  Coixeague:  The  Lithuanian  people 
enjoyed  a  rich  and  independent  heritage  for 
close  to  500  years  before  being  occupied  by 
Russia  in  1795.  Throughout  this  Russian  oc- 
cupation and  a  subsequent  German  occupa- 
tioi,  the  Lithuanian  people  fought  tena- 
ciously for  their  independence.  And,  on  Feb- 
ruary 16,  1918,  the  Council  of  lithuania  was 
able  to  once  again  declare  the  restoration  of 
Lithuania's  independence. 

For  22  years,  a  generation  of  Lithuanians 
proudly  grew  up  with  true  peace  and  free- 
dom. 

As  World  War  II  developed,  the  future  of 
Lithuania  was  once  again  uncertain.  In  the 
end.  Lithuania  found  itself  forcefully  incor- 
porated into  the  Soviet  Union  by  1944.  As 
the  Cold  War  developed,  their  situation 
became  even  more  intractable.  The  Soviets 
have  systematically  sought  to  strip  Lithua- 
nia of  her  heritage.  An  event  which  has 
stood  to  typify  the  Soviet  policy  of  oppres- 
sion and  "Russification"  in  the  Baltic 
States,  occurred  on  a  June  summer  night, 
1941.  when  50.000  Baltic  men,  women,  and 
children  were  forced,  kiclcing  and  screaming 
into  cattle  cars  to  be  sent  to  an  uncertain 
fate  in  far  of  and  Inhospitable  Siberia. 

To  this  day— 47  years  their  indet>endence 
was  stripped— 3 'A  million  Lithuanians  living 
in  Lithuania  and  over  500,000  Lithuanian- 
Americans  have  been  seeking  to  preserve 
Lithuanian  heritage  and  to  restore  Lithua- 
nian freedom. 

We  look  forward  to  seeing  you  Wednes- 
day, February  25th,  as  we  remember  the 
Littiuanian  people  and  celebrate  a  day  of 
freedom  that  we  hope  to  see  again.  For 
more  information,  please  contact  Greg  Haw- 
kins (Rep.  Dennis  Hertel)  at  225-6276  or 
Brent  Rosenkranz  (Rep.  Don  Ritter)  at  225- 
6411. 

Sincerely, 

Don  Ritter. 

Co-Chairman. 
Dennis  Hertel. 

Co-Chairman. 


REMOVING  FURNITURE  PROD- 
UCTS FROM  GSP  PROGRAM 


HON.  PAUL  B.  HENRY 

op  MICHIGAN 
IK  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  3,  1987 

Mr.  HENRY.  Mr.  Speal^er,  today  I  have  in- 
troduced legislation  to  remove  furniture  prod- 
ucts from  the  duty-free  treatment  of  the  Gen- 
eralized System  of  Preferences  [GSP]  Pro- 
gram. 

The  Ameri<»n  furniture  industry  is  one  of 
many  U.S.  industries  which  have  t)een  badly 
hurt  t>y  loss  of  markets  to  foreign  competition. 
For  1986  furniture  imports  into  the  United 
States  reached  a  level  of  $3,236  billion.  Over- 
all impcxts  account  for  approximately  20  per- 
cent of  ttra  U.S.  market,  b«jt  tfiose  Imports  are 
focused  In  certain  types  of  furniture  where 
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import  (penetration  has  reached  over  50  per- 
cent of  the  U.S.  ntarltet 

Despie  this  level  of  Import  competition,  the 
United  States  contirHjes  to  allow  a  substantial 
amount  of  furniture  to  come  in  under  the  duty- 
free G3P  Program.  The  GSP  Program  pro- 
vides dvty  free  imports  into  the  United  States 
for  less  developed  countries,  with  the  goal  of 
stimulating  trade  and  economic  developmenL 
Despite  tfiat  program's  many  good  features,  it 
has  t>eoome  in  some  cases  simply  a  means 
by  which  our  own  citizens  are  pustied  out  of 
vvork. 

In  19(6,  nearly  one-half,  $1,509  billion,  of 
ttie  total  furniture  imports  Into  thte  United 
States  came  from  GSP-eligible  countries.  Of 
that  amount,  $650  million  came  In  duty  free 
under  the  GSP  Program.  These  imports  are 
rx}t  coming  from  countries  with  nascent  or 
newly  devel<jping  furniture  industries.  The  prln- 
dpal  source  of  United  States  furniture  imports, 
Taiwan,  is  a  GSP-eHgible  country.  Four  of  the 
top  ten  Wood  furniture  importing  countries  are 
shipping  furniture  products  Into  thte  United 
States  duty-free.  These  countries  will  remain 
strong  competitors  for  the  U.S.  industry,  re- 
gardless of  wtiether  they  lose  the  portion  of 
duty  free  shipments.  There  is  no  reason  why 
we  sfKMJid  give  this  preferential  treatment,  and 
thus  furrier  penalize  the  U.S.  industry. 

Tf>e  legislation  I  have  introduced  simply 
adds  furniture  and  furniture  products,  other 
than  those  for  which  no  significant  U.S.  pro- 
duction exists,  to  tfie  list  of  products  which 
may  not  be  accorded  duty-free  GSP  treat- 
ment. Congress  has  previously  prohibited 
products  such  as  textiles  and  apparel,  foot- 
wear, atxi  watches  from  tfie  GSP  Program.  My 
legislation  would  add  furniture  to  that  list  of 
products. 


Maixh  S.  1987 


A  VISITOR'S  TRIBUTE  TO  THE 
HAWAIIAN  ISLANDS 


HON.  PATRICIA  F.  SAIKI 

OP  HAWAII 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  3,  1987 

Mrs.  SAIKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  fortunate  to 
recently  receive  a  tritxite  to  my  home  State  of 
Hawaii,  written  by  Mr.  Marvin  Goldberg  of 
Marina  del  Rey,  CA.  Mr.  Goldberg  was  In- 
spired to  write  this  prose  after  a  visit  to  the 
beautiful  islands  of  Hawaii.  This  literary  piece 
so  accurately  describes  the  magnificent 
beauty  and  heritage  of  Hawaii  that  I  wouki  like 
to  respectfully  request  that  Mr.  Gokit>erg's 
"Hawaii*  be  included  in  tfie  Congressional 
Record;  as  follows: 

Hawaii 

I  hav«  suffered  with  you  the  pain  of  birth 
as  life  Springs  from  your  heaving  womb  at 
the  Kiliuea  Volcano.  I  have  seen  the  result 
of  that  pain  in  stark,  bleak  mountains  that 
so  majostically  have  risen  from  the  depths 
of  the  |>aciflc  to  create  your  Islands,  and  I 
have  stood  in  awe  of  that  creation  at  Halea- 
kala. 

I  havt  felt  life's  blood  seep  Into  you  and 
form  your  lively  verdant  valleys,  as  I  stood 
and  vie«red  the  miracle  of  the  lao  Needle, 
and  felt!  a  tingle  from  the  drops  of  sparkling 
dew  that  permeated  the  air  at  tliat  place 
where  Water  rushes  over  shining  rocks  to 


find  its  way  into  the  soil  from  which  a  sea 
of  green  foliage  bursts  forth. 

I  have  inhaled  the  perfume  of  your  Plu- 
meria.  seen  the  waxen  beauty  of  your  Anth- 
urium  and  the  profusion  of  colors  erupting 
from  a  multitude  of  flowers  to  form  a  mon- 
tage that  even  the  greatest  artist  could 
never  put  on  canvas. 

I  have  drunk  your  crystal  water,  which 
has  seei>ed  through  layers  of  sand  and  lava 
rock  to  create  an  elixir  that  could  set  one's 
head  reeling  from  just  the  joy  of  its  cre- 
ation. 

I  have  seen  angry  swells  break  on  craggy 
rocks  and  blow  into  the  air  through  a  hole 
from  which  a  geyser  of  spray  exploded.  I 
have  seen  lagoons  and  pools  of  placid  waters 
that  beckoned  to  come  and  feel  the  coolness 
and  soothing  balm  of  their  touch. 

I  have  walked  through  your  history  in  the 
village  of  Lahaina,  and  have  seen  the 
harbor  where  one  could  almost  hear  the 
lusty  cries  of  the  whalers  as  they  shouted 
"Thar  She  Blows,"  as  they  hunted  and  mas- 
sacred those  gentle  behemoths  of  the  sea 
that  sought  refuge  in  those  waters,  and  I 
have  walked  the  planks  of  ships  from  which 
the  slaughter  ensued. 

I  have  walked  where  royalty  once  walked, 
and  strolled  through  fields  of  giant  cane 
where  laborers  sweated  to  reap  the  sweet- 
ness and  goodness  that  nature  provided.  I 
have  tasted  your  fruits;  your  pineapples, 
mangos,  papaya  and  so  many  more  that 
your  ancient  Gods  and  our  God  has  brought 
forth  on  fruited  plains. 

I  have  heard  the  honky  tonk  sounds  at 
the  beach  at  Waikiki  and  felt  the  surge  of 
humanity  that  has  invaded  your  shores  to 
revel  In  all  of  your  offerings. 

I  have  stood  on  the  platform  above  the 
sunken  Arizona  and  have  wept  as  I  read  the 
names  of  those  who  died  atxiard  her  on  that 
day  of  Infamy. 

I  have  seen  the  crater  at  the  hill  of  sacri- 
fice in  which  many  of  those  that  fought  to 
save  us  lie  at  peace  in  the  shade  of  allspice 
trees  where  red  crested  Cardinals  play. 

I  have  felt  your  joys,  your  sorrows,  your 
vibrance  and  your  love,  your  violence  and 
your  tranquility.  I  have  lived!  I  have  seen 
Hawaii! 


RECOGNITION  OF  JUDGE 
WILLIAM  WAYNE  JUSTICE 


HON.  MARTIN  FROST 

OP  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  3,  1987 

Mr.  FROST.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
offer  just  a  few  words  to  recognize  the  out- 
standing sennce  of  Federal  Judge  William 
Wayne  Justk:e  and  also  bring  to  ycxir  attention 
an  artk:le  in  tfie  Washington  Post  of  Saturday, 
February  28,  1987. 

Judge  JustKe  has  served  tfie  eastern  dis- 
trict of  Texas  since  1968  and  throughout  his 
career  has  displayed  a  degree  of  determina- 
tion, courage,  and  compassion  that  is  seldom 
matched  at  any  level  of  pubttk;  service.  Over 
and  over,  in  the  face  of  Intense  public  criti- 
cism and  personal  abuse.  Judge  Justice  has 
hekj  to  his  convictions,  acting  to  insure  that 
our  laws  are  i^ifieki  and  tfie  dignity  our  citi- 
zens are  protected. 

During  a  time  and  in  a  place  wtiere  racial 
desegregation  was  feared  and  its  proponents 
threatened    and    ostracized.    Judge    Justice 
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nuide  tfie  hard  decisions  that  led  to  tfie  de- 
segregation of  publk;  scfiools  in  east  Texas.  In 
more  recent  years,  his  commitment  to  cavil  litj- 
erties  has  resulted  in  more  humane  and  effec- 
tive treatment  of  juvenile  delinquents,  provid- 
ed educational  op|x>rtunities  for  Hispanic  cfiil- 
dren  and  focused  State  attention  on  Its  prison 
overcrowding  problems.  He  is  an  outstanding 
Federal  judge  who  has  the  courage  to  make 
tough  decisksns  based  on  tfie  principles  of 
law,  not  tfie  passions  of  tfie  time.  I  commend 
his  fine  service  and  encourage  all  my  col- 
leagues to  read  the  following  article  detailing 
much  of  his  career. 

Justice.  Texas  Styu:- A  Popdlist  Judge. 
Shaking  Up  the  State  Prom  His  Court- 
room IN  Tyler 

(By  David  Maraniss) 

Tyler,  TX.— Justice  in  Texas  is  not  an  ab- 
straction, but  flesh  and  blood  and,  as  only 
real  life  can  render  it.  a  federal  judge.  Wil- 
liam Wayne  Justice  is  chief  judge  of  the 
eastern  district  of  Texas,  where  the  piney 
woods,  catfish  ponds,  rebel  flags,  roadside 
barbecue  shacks,  pillared  mansions,  idioms 
and  manners  all  speak  of  the  Deep  South. 

This  judge  named  Justice  is  not  so  simply 
defined  by  title  and  geography.  His  court- 
room in  "Tyler,  where  the  necks  are  said  to 
be  redder  than  the  roses,  has  served  as  an 
unlikely  forum  for  many  of  the  major  civil 
liberties  issues  of  modem  America. 

As  the  judge  who  ended  racial  segregation 
in  east  Texas  schools,  ruled  that  children  of 
illegal  immigrants  should  not  be  charged 
tuition  for  public  education,  directed  Texas 
to  stop  abusing  juveniles  at  state  detention 
centers,  ordered  junior  colleges  to  reinstate 
male  students  expelled  t>ecause  of  their  long 
hair,  mandated  bilingual  education  in  ele- 
mentary schools  and  directed  an  overhaul  of 
the  Texas  prison  system.  Justice  not  sur- 
prisingly provokes  superlatives— and  exple- 
tives. 

He  has  been  called  the  most  hated  man  in 
Texas,  the  most  powerful  man  in  Texas  and 
the  real  governor  of  Texas.  Civil  lit>ertarians 
view  him  as  a  courageous  figure  unafraid  to 
force  bureaucracies  to  adhere  to  the  Consti- 
tution. Mainy  Texas  politicians,  who  consid- 
er their  state  a  republic  unto  itself,  regard 
him  as  the  symbol  of  federal  Intervention. 
Conservative  scholars  say  his  orders  are 
costly  and  impractical,  that  he  has  a  mis- 
guided notion  of  a  judge's  role  In  the  bal- 
ance of  powers. 

Justice,  an  unassuming  man  who  has  lived 
all  of  his  67  years  in  east  Texas  (except  for 
service  in  India  during  World  War  II),  is  a 
self-proclaimed  populist  who  defines  his 
mission  as  "to  provide  equal  justice  for  poor 
and  rich,  and  to  try  to  follow  the  law."  As 
he  enters  his  20th  year  on  the  federal 
l>ench,  he  has  assumed  his  normal  posi- 
tion—smack in  the  thick  of  things. 

That  was  assured  on  the  final  day  of  1986, 
when  he  issued  another  order  in  the  massive 
and  seemingly  endless  prison  case  Ruiz  v. 
Estelle.  Six  years  after  ordering  the  state  to 
clean  up  its  prisons.  Justice  cited  Texas  for 
contempt  of  court,  saying  it  had  not  suffi- 
ciently improved  conditions  In  the  system, 
the  second  most  populous  in  the  nation, 
behind  California's.  Unless  progress  is  made 
by  April  1,  Justice  will  fine  the  state 
$800,000  a  day. 

In  the  days  following  the  order,  the  post- 
man delivered  the  expected  smatteriiig  of 
hate  maU  to  the  judge's  chambers. 

Postmark  Rosent>erg:  ilfr.  Justice,  What's 
the  matter  tcith  you  anyv>ay?  Do  you  honest- 
ly believe  that  the  citizens  of  Texas  want 
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prisoners  who  have  murdered  b€u:k  out  on 
the  streets  just  because  you  dont  toanf  two- 
bed  cells?  I  certainly  hope  it's  your  family 
instead  of  mine  that  the  scum  decide  to  xHo- 
late  the  next  time  they  get  out 

Postmark  Houston:  Dear  Judge  Justice, 
Please  send  me  your  home  address  so  OuU 
we  might  furnish  each  and  every  one  of  the 
convicts  ttrith  it  so  that  they  might  come  by 
and  thank  you  personally.  Hopefully  they  all 
might  like  Tyler  so  much  that  they  win  stay 
there  as  welt 

Postmark  Dallas:  Dear  Judge,  Based  on 
what  I  hear  and  read  you  are  the  most  de- 
spised man  in  Texas.  What  do  you  think 
your  children  and  grandchildren  think  of 
you?  Have  you  thought  of  them?  The  state  of 
Texas  cannot  afford  the  prisoru  toe  have 
now— not  to  think  of  what  it  toiU  cost  after 
all  your  ideas  are  completed  How  about  a 
suggestion— retire! 

"The  contempt  finding  coincided  with  word 
that  the  prisons  had  reached  the  state-man- 
dated population  limit— 38.377,  95  percent 
of  capacity— and  briefly  might  have  to  turn 
away  new  inmates.  That  happened  for  a 
week  in  1982,  and  sheriffs,  stuck  with  un- 
wanted prisoners  for  a  few  extra  days,  lam- 
basted Justice,  who  first  set  capacity  stand- 
ards to  prevent  unconstitutional  overcrowd- 
ing. Once  again,  some  sheriffs  vowed  to  haul 
prisoners  to  the  state  prison  at  Huntsville 
and  leave  them  handcuffed  to  the  gates. 

Bill  Clements,  the  gruff  Dallas  oilman 
who  defeated  Mark  White  for  the  governor- 
ship in  November,  made  an  unusual  pilgrim- 
age to  Tyler  to  meet  Justice  a  few  days 
before  his  inauguration.  He  told  the  judge 
that  he  welcomed  the  contempt  citation  be- 
cause it  cleared  the  air.  He  also  said  that  he 
had  a  plan  to  get  the  needed  money— per- 
haps $400  million— to  improve  prison  condi- 
tions, and  that  in  the  meantime  he  wanted 
to  put  up  baracks-type  housing  on  the 
prison  grounds. 

Although  Justice  was  Interested  in  action, 
not  words,  the  meeting  marked  a  turning 
point.  William  Turner,  the  lead  attorney  for 
the  prisoners,  said  that  beforehand  he 
thought  the  meeting  would  l>e  silly,  but  that 
it  took  on  great  symbolic  weight. 

"For  the  first  time  the  state  was  not  at- 
tacking Judge  Justice,"  Turner  said.  "Equal- 
ly important,  a  governor  was  finally  taking 
personal  responsibility  for  the  prisons.  In- 
stead of  the  usual  distance  and  deniability, 
Clements  in  effect  said,  'I'm  going  to  take 
over  here.  I'm  responsible.'  Finally,  the 
symbol  of  the  conservative  Republic  gover- 
nor going  to  make  peace  with  the  populist 
federal  judge  was  fascinating.  It  was  like 
Nixon  going  to  China." 

To  many  Texans,  Justice  has  seemed  as 
foreign  as  China.  In  the  letters  that  flow 
into  his  office,  he  is  often  told  to  go  tMck  to 
where  he  came  from,  but  that  trip  would  be 
a  short  one.  He  was  bom  and  reared  in 
Athens,  the  Henderson  County  seat,  about 
35  miles  southwest  of  Tyler. 

Athens  and  Tyler  represent  the  extrwnes 
of  east  Texas  society.  Tyler,  in  Smith 
County,  was  founded  by  slave  owners  who 
cleared  the  land  for  cotton  and  later  grew 
rich  on  the  black  gold  of  the  nearby  oil- 
fields. Athens  had  neither  cotton  nor  oil, 
just  peanuts  and  black-eyed  peas.  Ralph 
Yarlxirough.  the  former  senator  from  Texas 
who  for  decades  led  the  lll)eral  wing  of  the 
state  Democratic  Party,  grew  up  in  Hender- 
son County.  He  looks  on  the  bright  side  of 
that  economic  divide. 

"You've  heard,  'where  wealth  acctimu- 
lates,  men  decay'?"  Yarborough  once  said. 
"Well,  our  theory  for  Henderson  County  is 
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that  wealth   dldnt   accumulate   and   men     Emmett  Scott  High  School.  Whites  lived     on  the  justice's  house  walked  off  the  Job. 
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drove  over  to  the  l>oys'  home  in  Gatesville     degree,  that  conflict  and  change  was  played     and  determination,  but  who  never  let  the 
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that  wealth  dkint  aecumulate  and  men 
dMntdeoBy." 

Tarboroiii^  wis  «  close  friend  of  the 
Judlfe's  (mUwr.  wm  Justice,  a  lawyer  of  skill 
and  flair,  of  wtMm  it  was  said*  "There  Is  no 
JuMoe  In  east  Tens  but  wni  Justice."  As  a 
proaecutor,  he  went  to  Juries  with  156  cases 
and  cot  coDTietiooB  on  all  but  one.  As  a  de- 
fenae  attorney,  he  bandied  more  than  200 
capital  caaea,  and  the  worst  sentence  a 
dlmt  ever  received  was  4  years. 

When  William  Wayne  was  7.  Will  Justice 
made  him  a  partner.  He  changed  the  sta- 
tionery and  the  nameplate  above  his  office 
door  to  "WJ}.  Justice  and  Son."  The  son's 
lewrence  for  his  father  was  such  that  he 
Bladly  accepted  this  predetermined  fate, 
saylnc  "I  always  felt  tliat  I  ought  to  do 
what  he  intended  for  me  to  do." 

As  Juatioe  learned  it  from  his  father,  the 
law  was  more  than  a  job.  He  remembers 
how  his  dad  would  oome  home  every  night 
from  his  courthouse  square  office,  sit  down 
in  bed  after  dinner,  his  head  propped  up  by 
a  few  pillowa,  a  big  dgar  In  his  mouth,  a  box 
of  Idtcben  matches  at  his  side,  and  read  his 
fOca  and  case  law  for  hours  on  end. 

That  memory  Is  one  of  three  that  reso- 
nate among  his  childhood  recollections. 

Another  Is  of  the  freight  trains  that  nun- 
Ided  through  Athens  several  times  a  day 
during  the  Depression,  with  hungry.  Jobless 
men  "hanging  on  the  boxcars  as  thick  as 
files."  Some  of  those  men  would  knock  on 
the  Juatioea'  back  door,  one  of  the  places  In 
town  where  they  could  get  some  food.  The 
third  memory  Is  of  playing  with  black  kids 
and  white  kids  in  the  back  alley  and  hearing 
a  white  friend's  mother  scold  her  son  for 
mixing  with  the  other  race. 

What  other  people  remember  about  Jus- 
tice during  his  early  days  is  less  vivid.  He 
was  an  unexceptional  student  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Texas.  After  the  war,  when  he  re- 
turned to  Athens  to  practice  law  at  Justice 
A  Justice,  his  manner  was  conventional  and 
tinaswimlng.  revealing  a  sharp  mind  but 
none  of  his  father's  flamboyance. 

The  first  case  they  tried  together  was  a 
lesson  In  style.  It  Involved  two  junk  dealers 
accused  of  selling  stolen  property,  and 
young  Justice  thought  they  had  no  case. 
When  his  father  asked.  "Wayne,  would  you 
like  to  make  the  final  argiunent  for  us?,"  he 
said  no  way.  The  father  laughed,  slapped 
him  on  the  back,  strolled  toward  the  jury 
and  began  an  irrelevant  appeal  to  passion 
and  prejudice.  The  jury  went  out  and  re- 
turned in  10  minutes  with  an  acquittal.  "I 
learned  from  that,"  Justice  said,  "that  there 
is  always  something  that  can  be  said— and 
should  be  said." 

Justice  became  a  small-town  stereotype— 
an  overweight,  cigar-smoking  Rotary  Club 
president  whose  career  ascent  was  based  on 
political  patronage.  Yarborough,  the  old 
family  friend,  was  chiefly  responsible  for  his 
appointment  as  UjS.  attorney  in  1962.  Six 
years  later,  after  going  to  the  White  House 
and  cutting  a  deal  with  fellow  Texan 
I^ndon  B.  Johnson,  Yarborough  got  Justice 
the  federal  Judgealiip. 

By  Uien.  Justice's  father  had  died,  he 
himitelf  had  quit  smoldng.  started  running 
and  wmUng  out.  and  lost  50  pounds.  He  felt 
at  peace  with  himself,  free  to  follow  his  In- 
stincts and  the  law.  protected  from  the  va- 
garies of  politics  and  public  opinion  by  a 
lifetime  aivointment. 

Justice  begain  his  judgeship  two  months 
after  the  Rev.  Martin  Luther  King  Jr.  was 
assassinated  in  Memphis.  In  Tyler,  he  found 
a  city  literally  divided  by  railroad  tracks. 
Blacks  lived  oa  the  north  side  and  attended 
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Emmett  Scott  High  School.  Whites  lived 
south  of  the  tracks.  They  had  two  high 
schools:  John  Tyler,  where  most  of  the  stu- 
dents were  from  working-class  families,  and 
Robert  E.  Lee,  the  rich  kids'  school. 

Nearly  15  years  has  passed  since  the 
courts  began  desegregating  southern 
schools,  but  in  Tyler  change  came  slowly. 
The  first  step  was  taken  In  1963,  when  stu- 
dents were  allowed  to  switch  schools  volun- 
tarily. In  1966,  the  school  board  chose  four 
black  teachers  from  Scott  to  teach  at 
Robert  E.  Lee. 

Dorothy  Pendleton,  who  grew  up  in  north 
Tyler  and  was  educated  at  all-black  schools 
through  her  college  years,  was  one  of  those 
four  black  teachers.  It  was  her  first  ex[>eri- 
enoe  in  an  Integrated  setting,  and  she  re- 
members feeling  "like  an  animal  at  the  zoo, 
always  stared  at."  The  white  teachers,  she 
recalls,  tended  to  be  nice  to  her  when  they 
were  alone,  but  "when  there  were  other 
whites  around,  it  was  as  though  they 
couldn't  see  you." 

In  1970,  as  part  of  an  agreement  worked 
out  in  Justice's  court,  Scott  was  closed  and 
the  two  white  high  schools  were  fully  inte- 
grated. Martin  Edwards,  who  had  just  been 
elected  the  first  black  member  of  the  Tyler 
school  board,  sat  in  the  courtroom  during 
the  hearings.  Since  his  viewpoint  differed 
from  that  of  the  white  school  board  mem- 
bers, he  was  forced  to  retain  his  own  lawyer, 
at  kis  own  expense. 

"I  shall  never  forget  the  day  that  the  deci- 
sion was  ultimately  reached,"  Edwards  said. 
"When  I  came  out  of  the  courtroom  and  ap- 
proached the  elevator  in  the  federal  build- 
ing, this  white  man  came  up  to  me,  accom- 
panied by  others,  and  said,  "If  anything 
happens  to  my  girls,  I'm  coming  sifter  you.' 
I'm  going  to  teU  you  that  scared  the  hell  out 
of  *ie." 

The  racial  tension  worsened  in  the  spring 
of  1971,  with  Justice  taking  the  heat.  At 
John  Tyler,  black  students  rebelled  during  a 
quota-rigged  cheerleaders  election  and 
staged  a  walkout.  More  than  200  blacks 
were  expelled  by  the  school  board,  which 
set  strict  standards  for  readmission.  When  a 
lawyer  took  the  case  to  Justice's  court,  the 
judge  veiwed  it  as  a  situation  where  the 
white  school  board  was  "tickled  and  eager 
to  get  rid  of  black  students."  He  ordered  the 
board  to  readmit  them  immediately. 

At  Robert  E.  Lee,  black  students  were  en- 
raged by  the  school's  confederate  symbols— 
the  rebel  flags  that  lined  the  campus  walk- 
ways, the  "Rebel"  nickname,  the  "Rebel- 
lette"  cheerleaders.  The  school  colors  were 
red  and  white,  and  one  day.  the  football 
coach  gave  a  pep  rally  speech  that  ended, 
"Always  remember  to  be  proud  of  the  red 
and  white."  Black  kids  stormed  out  and 
started  ripping  down  the  rebel  flags. 

Debby  Magee.  a  student  at  Robert  E.  Lee 
that  year,  remembers  that  her  father,  like 
many  parents  in  Tyler,  blamed  the  turmoil 
on  Judge  Justice,  "Justice  was  blamed  for 
everything,"  said  Magee  who  now  works  in 
Justice's  office  and  has  been  disowned  by 
her  dad.  "You  would  go  home  and  the  par- 
ents would  talk  about  this  sonuvabitch 
trying  to  degrade  their  children.  That's 
when  the  'Impeach  Judge  Justice'  bumper 
stickers  got  real  hot." 

After  school,  white  teen-agers  circled  the 
courthouse  on  Erwln  Street,  waving  confed- 
erate flags  and  cursing  the  judge.  One  of  his 
clerks  remembers  that  a  barber  stopped  his 
haircut  in  midshear  when  he  revealed  that 
he  worked  for  Justice.  The  judge's  wife. 
Sue,  had  to  drive  back  to  Athens  to  get  her 
hair  done.  The  painters  who  were  working 
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on  the  justice's  house  walked  off  the  job. 
His  secretary,  Marcelle  Simmons,  read  every 
piece  of  hate  mail  and  listened,  politely,  to 
every  Irate  telephone  call. 

"I  never  hung  up  on  anyone,"  Simmons 
s&id.  "I  always  listened  and  said.  I'll  pass 
the  menage  on  to  the  judge.'  I  would  not 
use  their  language,  however.  Many  times 
they  called  him  a  nigger  lover.  I'd  get  angry, 
but  the  judge  has  the  greatest  ability  to 
handle  it.  He'd  say,  'I  have  to  do  what  I 
think  is  right.  I  can't  pay  any  attention. 
They  hafve  a  right  to  criticize.'  " 

Justice  has  been  ostracized  in  Tyler  ever 
since.  He  and  his  wife  are  rarely  Invited  to 
social  functions.  When  the  judge  dines  at 
the  Petroleum  Club,  he  usually  sits  alone  or 
with  his  law  clerics.  When  the  city  honored 
the  greajt  tailback  Earl  Campbell,  who  went 
from  John  Tyler  High  School  in  the  mld- 
'70s  to  vrin  the  Heisman  Trophy  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Texas,  Justice,  an  avid  Longhoms 
football  fan,  the  man  who  made  it  possible 
for  Campbell  to  attend  an  Integrated  high 
school,  was  not  Invited. 

"My  white  coworkers  still  hate  him."  said 
Dorothy  Pendleton,  entering  her  22nd  year 
as  a  business  teacher  at  Robert  E.  Lee.  "Any 
time  his  name  comes  up,  they  start  moan- 
ing. But  I  love  him.  His  name,  is  so  fitting." 

In  the  long-rurmlng  confrontation  be- 
tween Judge  Justice  and  the  state  of  Texas, 
the  first  key  figure  was  a  Mexican  American 
girl  front  El  Paso  named  Alicia  Morales. 

As  the  oldest  child  in  a  large  family 
headed  by  a  drunken,  unemployed  father, 
Alicia  worked  after  school  and  on  weekends 
starting  when  she  was  12,  and  she  gave  all 
but  $5  of  her  weekly  earnings  to  her  father. 
One  day.  when  she  asked  him  whether  she 
could  keep  $8,  her  father  became  enraged, 
beat  her  with  a  broom,  dragged  her  to  the 
local  detention  center  and  asked  to  have  her 
sent  a«ny.  Without  a  lawyer,  without  a 
hearing,  Alicia  Morales  was  sent  to  the  state 
home  for  girls  in  Gainesville  for  nearly  four 
years. 

In  1970.  Steve  Bercu.  a  public  interest 
lawyer  iti  El  Paso,  discovered  that  scores  of 
young  boys  and  girls  like  Alicia  were  being 
sent  to  state  homes  without  due  process.  He 
filed  suit  in  state  court  and  obtained  a  dis- 
covery crder  to  talk  with  some  of  the  incar- 
cerated youths.  When  he  arrived  at  Gaines- 
ville, the  long-haired  Bercu  was  told  that 
the  state  did  not  want  him  to  speak  to  his 
clients.  Since  Gainesville  was  in  Justice's 
district,  Bercu  made  the  Journey  to  east 
Texas  and  got  an  injunction  from  the  feder- 
al Judge  ordering  the  state  to  let  him  in. 

In  his  first  Interviews  at  the  Juvenile 
homes,  Bercu  heard  horrifying  stories  not 
only  of  how  these  children  were  being  sent 
away,  but  of  what  was  happening  to  them 
there:  Of  youths  being  tear-gassed  while 
locked  in  their  cells,  of  scores  of  them  being 
chained  together  and  forced  to  move  in 
unison  across  a  field,  picking  the  earth  with 
sharp  hoes,  of  sklimy  and  effemiruite  boys 
being  placed  in  the  same  units  with  bullies 
and  rapists.  With  help  from  200  law  stu- 
dents ^  Texas  and  Southern  Methodist 
University.  Bercu  and  his  associates  inter- 
viewed All  2.700  youths  in  the  state  homes. 
They  went  to  trial  in  Justice's  court  with  a 
class  aotion  suit  chsirging  the  state  with 
denial  of  due  process  and  cruel  and  inhu- 
man punishment  of  children. 

The  state  not  only  defended  the  system 
but  argued  that  it  was  a  national  model. 
Their  strategy  was  to  deny,  resist,  threaten 
witnesses  and  attack  the  judge.  One  day 
Justice  and  his  law  clerk.  Richard  Mithoff . 
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drove  over  to  the  boys'  home  In  Gatesvllle 
for  a  firsthand  look  at  the  facility. 

"I  remember  how  terribly  moved  the 
judge  was  by  what  he  had  seen,"  Mithoff  re- 
called. "By  young  children  beiivg  locked  up 
in  solitary  confinement.  He  was  dismayed 
that  the  state  would  deny  it  was  happening 
rather  than  try  to  change  it." 

Near  the  end  of  the  trial,  one  of  the 
state's  four  attorneys.  Max  Flusche.  realized 
that  he  was  arguing  a  bad  case  and  closed 
his  cross-examination  with  the  words.  "I 
better  quit  while  I'm  behind."  But  the  state 
did  not  quit,  and  after  Justice  ruled  for  the 
plaintiffs  and  directed  the  state  to  make 
sweeping  changes  in  the  system,  the  attor- 
ney general's  office  began  an  appeals  proc- 
ess that  dragged  on  for  12  years.  In  the 
middle  of  the  process,  the  Texas  House  of 
Representatives  voted  to  place  a  youthful 
offenders  facUity  next  to  Justice's  home  in 
Tyler. 

"Anybody  who  wants  to  understand  why 
Justice  issues  such  detailed  remedial  orders 
and  insists  upon  compliance  ought  to  go 
back  and  study  that  Morales  case,"  said  Otis 
Carroll,  a  Tyler  attorney.  "What  the  state 
was  doing  then  would  be  universally  scorned 
today,  yet  the  legislature  supported  it  and 
the  public  either  didn't  know  or  didn't  care. 
Justice  did  what  he  had  to  do  to  get  their 
attention." 

The  Texas  prison  case  began  in  the  early 
1970s  when  Justice  had  his  law  clerks  inven- 
tory hundreds  of  inmate  habeas  corpus 
writs  and  letters  that  complained  of  cruel 
and  unusual  piuiishment  in  the  state  pris- 
oris,  and  then  recruited  a  lawyer  to  develop 
them  into  a  civil  action  suit.  It  was  in  many 
respects  a  replay  of  Morales  on  a  larger 
scale. 

The  state  not  only  denied  that  there  were 
problems  in  the  corrections  system  but  in- 
sisted that  its  prisons— which  had  two  doc- 
tors for  every  17,000  prisoners,  where  2.000 
iiunates  slept  on  the  floor  and  where  inmate 
trusties  known  as  building  tenders  essential- 
ly ran  the  cellblocks  through  bullying,  coer- 
cion, rape  and  blackmail— were  the  best  in 
the  nation.  The  basic  approach  of  state  offi- 
cials was  to  drag  out  the  case  and  blame 
Justice  for  any  violence  in  the  prisons  after 
he  ruled  against  them. 

Today,  some  state  officials  acknowledge 
that  their  past  behavior,  not  the  activism  of 
the  federal  judge,  was  the  central  issue. 

"Our  attitude  has  changed  dramatically 
from  when  this  case  was  first  filed,"  state 
Attorney  General  Jim  Mattox  said  last  week 
at  a  news  conference  where  he  discussed  the 
state's  response  to  Justice's  recent  contempt 
finding.  "There  was  a  time  when  the  state 
was  probably  not  acting  in  good  faith.  Some 
of  the  evidence  that  was  put  forth  was  not 
truthful  and  honest.  We  are  not  taking  that 
approach  anymore." 

That  confession  was  another  sign  of  how 
profoundly  Texas  was  changed  during  Jus- 
tice's 20  years  on  the  bench.  When  he  start- 
ed, the  Texas  mystique  was  of  a  place  apart, 
suffused  with  its  own  myths  and  symbols 
and  ways  of  doing  business,  which  no  outsid- 
er, especially  not  a  federal  Judge,  could  chal- 
lenge. The  Texas  way  was  the  right  way. 
Period.  It  was  a  place  with  an  enormous 
contradiction— built  on  the  ethic  of  rugged 
individualism  and  yet  denying  individual  lib- 
erties to  groups  at  the  bottom  of  its  power 
structure. 

As  the  frontier  myths  faded  with  urban- 
ization, as  economic  decline  brought  a  cer- 
tain humility,  as  the  population  grew  more 
black  and  Hispanic,  conflict— and  change- 
became    Inevitable.    To    an    extraordinary 
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degree,  that  conflict  and  change  was  played 
out  in  a  federal  courtroom  in  Tyler. 

Justice's  critics,  such  as  University  of 
Texas  law  professor  Lino  Graglla.  argue 
that  the  judge  t>ecame  the  instnmient  of 
that  change,  and  in  so  doing  misused  his  au- 
thority. "The  role  of  the  Judge  is  to  inter- 
pret the  law."  Graglla  said.  "Not  to  make 
the  law,  not  to  change  the  social  policies 
that  the  legislature  has  established  by  pass- 
ing the  law." 

There  is  another  way  of  looking  at  it. 

"You  know  the  Harper  Lee  book  'To  Kill  a 
Mockingbird.' "  said  Richard  Mithoff,  the 
former  Justice  clerk  who  is  now  a  successful 
Houston  trial  attorney. 

•Every  trial  lawyer  knows  that  story  of 
the  lawyer— played  by  Gregory  Peck  in  the 
movie— who  defends  a  black  man  accused  of 
raping  a  white  woman  in  a  small  southern 
town.  There  is  that  marvelous  scene  where 
the  lawyer's  little  girl.  Scout,  asks  the  lady 
next  door  why  it  is  that  her  father  has  been 
chosen  to  defend  this  man.  Why  her  father? 
And  the  woman  tells  Scout,  'There  are  Just 
some  men  in  this  world  who  have  to  do  the 
unpleasant  work  that  no  one  else  will  do. 
and  your  father  is  one  of  those  rare  men.' 

"I  think  Judge  Justice  is  one  of  those 
men.  I  think  he  is  doing  what  many  Judges 
and  lawyers  would  rather  not  do.  He  is 
ruling  in  the  tough  cases  in  the  areas  that 
are  breaking  new  ground  in  constitutional 
law  and  doing  it  with  courage  and  fairness 
and  grace." 


HARD     WORK     PAYS     BIG     DIVI- 
DENDS FOR  MONSOUR  FERRIS 


HON.  BARNEY  FRANK 

OP  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  3.  1987 

Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the  most 
interesting,  valuable,  and  respected  citizens  of 
southeastern  Massachusetts  is  Monsour 
Ferris.  A  recent  article  in  the  Sunday  maga- 
zine of  the  Fall  River  Herald  News  by  John 
McAvoy  chronicles  the  successful  rise  in  busi- 
ness of  this  extraordinary  man  and  the  impact 
he  has  had  on  the  Greater  Fall  Rrver  Area. 

I  got  to  know  Mr.  Ferris  in  1982  when  the 
lines  of  my  congressional  district  were  altered 
to  include  the  area  of  his  residence  and  his 
place  of  business.  My  mother  celebrated  her 
70th  birthday  at  his  large  restaurant  and  func- 
tion hall,  The  Venus  de  Milo,  in  the  presence 
of  several  hurnjred  residents  of  the  area  and 
your  predecessor.  Tip  O'Neill.  Monsour  Ferris 
is  a  successful  txjsinessman  wtra  has  a  well- 
developed  social  conscience.  His  devotion  to 
charity  is  extraordinary  and  he  frequently 
makes  the  facilities  of  his  business  available 
to  a  variety  of  worthy  causes. 

He  and  his  family  have  been  assets  to  ttte 
Fall  River  Area,  and  Monnie  Ferris'  personality 
has  added  greatly  to  the  fun  of  t>eing  active  in 
politics  and  txjsiness  in  Fall  River. 

I  ask  that  the  article  from  the  Fall  River 
Herald  News  t>e  printed  here.  John  McAvoy 
sfHxild  be  proud  of  the  excellent  job  he  did  in 
chronicling  this  fascinatirig  man. 

Hard  Work  Pays  Bic  Dividends  for 
morsour  p^ris 

This  is  a  true  Horatio  Alger  story.  It  is  the 
story  of  a  poor  Ixjy  who  became  a  great  suc- 
cess and  a  community  leader  by  hard  work 
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and  determination,  but  who  never  let  the 
trappings  of  being  affluent  change  him.  He 
still  remains  the  same,  unaffected,  natural, 
exuberant  "flint  boy."  This  is  the  story  of  a 
man,  who.  at  age  45,  entered  a  new  field  of 
endeavor,  one  with  which  he  was  completely 
unfamiliar,  and  emerged  as  one  of  its  lead- 
ers in  the  entire  United  States.  This  is  the 
story  of  Monsour  Ferris. 

Monsour  Ferris  was  bom  in  Providence, 
but  moved  to  Fall  River  at  an  early  age.  He 
graduated  from  B.M.C.  Durfee-High  School 
in  1935.  While  in  high  school,  he  worked 
after  classes  at  the  Empire  Bowling  Alley  on 
Third  and  Pleasant  streets.  Upon  gradua- 
tion he  took  over  the  management  of  the 
lanes.  Bind  he  ran  them  until  1953.  Early  in 
his  career,  he  worked  days  for  Coca  Cola. 
Riveredge  Printing  and  at  the  Quincy  ship- 
yard, while  continuing  at  the  bowling  lanes. 
For  more  than  three  decades,  the  name 
Monsour  Ferris  was  synonymous  with  bowl- 
ing. In  1953,  Ferris  bought  the  Empire 
Bowling  Alleys  and  when  they  were  heavily 
damaged  by  fire  in  1955,  he  acquired  lanes 
in  Somerset. 

He  decided  to  expand  his  lx)wling  empire 
to  Swansea,  but  he  needed  money  to  com- 
plete this  expansion.  Ferris  went  to  every 
bank  in  PaU  River  trying  to  obtain  funds. 
Every  bank  turned  him  down.  But  he  still 
proceeded  on  with  the  job.  He  had  planned 
a  20  lane  emporium  but  he  could  just 
muster  the  wherewithal  to  complete  20. 
(Ferris  gambled  that  somewhere,  somehow, 
someone  would  help  him.)  So.  he  opened  his 
Swansea-Bowl-Away  with  20  lanes  and  the 
building  structure  for  the  additional  lanes 
was  left  an  empty  shell. 

Ferris,  ever  on  the  alert  to  fill  his  empty 
shell,  realized  that  all  t>owling  leagues  had 
banquets  at  the  end  of  their  seasons.  Why 
not  make  use  of  the  vacant  building?  There 
was  also  a  need  in  the  area  community  for  a 
banquet  facility  for  testimonials,  weddings, 
and  church-related  socials.  A  lifelong  friend 
named  the  new  establishment  Venus  de 
Milo  to  reflect  the  beauty  she  saw  in  him. 
and  in  his  spirit.  So.  the  Venus  de  Milo  Res- 
taurant was  bom  out  of  business  adversity, 
or  perhaps  through  a  quirk  or  accident. 

Slowly  but  steadily,  this  function  room 
was  used  by  various  organizations.  It  accom- 
modated 400  guests.  Its  motif  was  Greek— in 
colors  of  blue  and  gold  with  columns  in  the 
background  and  a  marble  bar.  The  iMwling 
scene  changed,  and  Ferris  decided  to  elimi- 
nate the  alleys  and  concentrate  on  the  res- 
taurant. Ferris  literally  worked  24  hours  a 
day.  His  labor  paid  off.  The  Chariot  Room 
opened  in  1962,  the  Empire  Room  in  1964 
and  the  Athena  Ballroom  In  1967,  and  an 
addition  to  the  ballroom  in  1977. 

Today  the  Venus  de  Milo  boasts  the  larg- 
est and  most  successful  banquet  facilities  In 
New  England,  and  is  considered  one  of  the 
top  restaurants  in  the  country.  It  once 
hosted  a  banquet  for  3,400  people  and  the 
average  weekend  finds  15  wedding  recep- 
tions l)eing  held  within  its  walls.  One  Memo- 
rial Day  weekend.  30  weddings  took  place 
there. 

Monsour  Ferris  not  only  worked  long 
hours  but  he  gave  attention  to  even  the  tin- 
iest detail.  In  addition,  he  had  a  special  feel 
which  I  call  that  certain  undescribable  je  ne 
sais  guoi—foT  what  the  public  wants.  And 
he  gave  it  to  them.  Good  food  (his  Venus 
soup  has  become  a  household  word),  served 
hot,  combined  with  prompt  service— was  a 
by-word  to  Venus  customers.  But  above  all. 
Ferris  placed  his  personal  imprimatur  on  all 
Venus  activity.  He  created  an  air  of  relaxed 
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Another  friend  of  his.  Loretta  George,  is 
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tnwwictonne    and    a    cavalier    atmosphere 
iHiidi  penneated  the  premises. 

Today  •Ronnie"  Ferris'  Venus  de  Mllo 
employa  over  3S0  people.  There  are  90  bus 
boya,  M  waltrenea.  40  barmen,  one  execu- 
tive chef,  one  banquet  chef,  one  a-la-carte 
chef,  100  kitchen  workers,  12  maltre  D's  or 
ramn  manacera  and  elsht  office  workers. 
They  are  all  cowdlnated  by  Ferris,  his  sons 
Ronnie  and  M(Hite,  and  his  brother-in-law 
Charlea  Saikees.  and  like  conductors  lead- 
Inc  a  ■ymphony,  till  the  final  product  lends 
eaae,  relaxatton  and  culinary  delight  to  the 
eater.  Tbe  locistics  of  running  such  an  es- 
tabUahment  are  gifantic  but  Ferris  and  his 
■taff  have  them  worked  out  to  a  fine  art. 

"IfMinle"  Ferris  has  many  qualities  that 
make  him  lovable  to  his  family  and  friends. 
HIa  aon  Ronnie,  a  tall  handsome  fellow  with 
a  diaaiuiins,  unassuming,  boyish  manner, 
fondly  recalls  some  of  his  father's  foibles. 
His  father,  saya  Ronnie,  "always  refers  to 
ytPe  as  VPIa  My  father  is  never  too  busy  to 
vliit  a  wedding  celebration  In  his  restaurant. 
Ify  father  is  a  great  sentimentalist.  He  loves 
toatng  'Daddy's  Little  Girl'  to  the  bride  and 
he  aheds  genuine  tears  when  he  does  this. 
Another  must  is  attending  wedding  anniver- 
aary  parties.  He  has  a  good  voice  and  he 
alwaya  helpa  the  soloist  render.  When  Your 
Old  Weddtaig  Ring  Was  New.'  He  congratu- 
latea  the  celebrating  couple  and  once  again 
the  tears  flow  and  they  are  sincere.  These 
annivetaartea  and  weddings  touch  him 
beyiMMl  measure.  My  father,"  Ronnie  con- 
tinues, "will  flare  up.  but  he  calms  down  in 
a  minute.  He's  not  capable  of  being  angry 
for  longer  than  a  minute.  It's  just  part  of 
my  father's  nature  and  personality.  He's  the 
moat  generous  man  you'll  ever  meet." 

Hia  longtime  executive  secretary  "Pat " 
OalUgan  says  "he  worked  so  many  years  in 
a  bowling  alley,  he  talked  loud  so  he  could 
be  heard  above  the  clatter  of  the  pins.  He 
became  accustomed  to  this  way  of  speaking. 
In  ordinary  conversation  he  booms  out  at 
you.  but  he's  not  aware  he's  doing  it.  It's 
Just  his  natural  delivery  after  a  life  of  bowl- 
ing alley  noise." 

Every  Christmas  Eve  "Monnie"  would 
throw  a  party  for  the  entire  staff  of  the 
Venus  de  Mllo.  He  and  his  family  would 
wait  on  them  and  his  sons  would  bartend. 
There  would  be  much  merriment  and  laugh- 
ter. The  bus  boys  would  yell  at  him  about 
tbe  things  he  would  chide  them  for  during 
the  year.  He  would  take  it  good  naturedly. 
These  Christmas  Eve  parties  are  still  held, 
but  now  the  staff  has  increased  so  that  it 
would  be  impossible  for  the  family  to  serve 
them. 

One  of  "Monnie"  Ferris'  closest  friends  is 
Robert  Nagle,  the  dynamic  former  superin- 
tendent of  schools.  Nagle  speaks  with  great 
warmth  of  his  long  friendship  with 
"Monnie."  "I  first  met  him  when  I  was  a 
football  referee  and  he  played  on  "The 
Roughrlders"  (a  Lebanese  team  from  the 
Rint).  He  ■bowed  up  for  a  game  without  a 
helmet  and  insisted  on  playing.  The  laugh 
of  the  matter  was  he  tackled  a  guy  with  a 
halaet  and  knocked  out  the  poor  feUow. 
That  was  my  first  dealing  with  "Monnie" 
and  in  a  way  it  was  symbolic  of  him  and  our 
(riendahip.  He  has  been  a  wonderful  and 
true  friend.  Sueoeaa  and  good  fortune  never 
changed  him.  be  is  always  completely  him- 
self. He  loves  to  do  charitable  works  and 
help  his  friendK.  The  longer  I  know  him.  the 
more  rm  antaaed  by  the  good  he  does.  He 
alwaya  questlnis  'Is  what  we're  doing  good 
and  booorable!'  He  uses  a  wonderful  expres- 
sion. 'When  opportunity  knocks,  always 
open  the  door.'  His  great  charm  lies  in  the 
fact  he  is  so  uncomplicated." 
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Another  friend  of  his,  Loretta  George,  is 
daughter  of  the  man  who  sold  Empire  Bowl- 
ing Alley  to  Ferris.  LoretU  is  vibrant  and 
possesses  flashing  dark  eyes  that  dart  about 
as  she  speaks.  She  states  simply  in  her  dra- 
matic manner,  "He  is  a  man  for  all  seasons, 
we  call  him  The  Leader,  he's  a  self-made 
man."  Both  Miss  George  and  Nt«le,  no 
slouches  themselves  when  it  comes  to  flam- 
boyance, claim  that  "Monnie  "  has  a  person- 
al star  quality  all  his  own  that  permeates 
the  Venus  de  Milo.  They  both  agree  he  is  a 
unique  personality. 

"Monnie"  Ferris  has  been  active  In  the  af- 
fairs of  the  Greater  Fall  River  community 
and  in  the  affairs  of  the  Lebanese  communi- 
ty. He  has  served  as  president  of  the  Leba- 
noti-Araerican  Society  of  Pall  River.  He 
holds  membership  in  the  World  Lebanese 
Union.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors of  St.  Jude's  Children's  Hospital  (for 
leukemia  stricken  children).  He  was  fund- 
raising  chairman  of  the  new  St.  Anthony  of 
the  Desert  Church,  where  he  is  a  conununj- 
cant  and  where  his  brother  Norman  is  the 
pastor.  In  1979,  "Monnie"  was  recognized  as 
Man  of  the  Year  by  the  Pall  River  Chamt>er 
of  Commerce  for  his  humanitarian  efforts 
and  lasting  contribution  to  Pall  River.  He 
was  president  of  the  Order  of  St.  Sharbel  of 
the  Maronite  Diocese  in  the  United  States. 

"Monnie"  Ferris  is  married  to  the  former 
Mae  Sarkees  (whom  he  calls  "Red"),  and 
they  have  three  children,  Ronald,  Monte, 
and  Sharon  (Mrs.  Charles  Howard),  and 
foar  grandchildren.  He  has  three  brothers 
and  two  sisters. 

In  August  of  1986,  "Monnie"  Ferris  under- 
went heart  surgery  and  the  following  day  he 
suffered  a  stroke.  He  is  back  at  his  home 
now.  He  is  improving  daily.  He  visits  Venus 
de  Milo  for  an  hour  or  two  a  day.  At  70  he 
can  look  back  at  a  life  filled  with  excite- 
ment, accomplishment  and  charity— and  he 
did  it  all  "his  way, "  and  he  never  left  home 
to  do  it. 

"It's  not  fortiine  or  fame  or  worldwide  ac- 
claim 
That  makes  for  true  greatness  you'll  find 
It'i  the  wonderful  art  of  teaching  the  heart 
To  always  be  thoughtful  and  kind. " 


CONGRESSMAN  MILLER  SA- 
LUTES JOHN  HENRY  JOHN- 
SON'S INDUCTION  INTO  THE 
PRO  FOOTBALL  HALL  OF  FAME 


HON.  GEORGE  MILLER 

OP  CAUrORMIA 
IN  THE  HOnSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  3,  1987 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Caltfomia.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently, the  Inductees  into  the  Pro  Football  Hall 
of  Fame  were  nominated,  and  special  home- 
town pride  goes  to  John  Henry  Johnson. 

John  Herny  Johnson  is  a  1948  graduate  of 
Pittsburg  High  School  in  California.  The  city  of 
Pittsburg  and  I  join  with  the  ttKXisands  of 
other  fans  wtio  have  long  cheered  for  John 
Henry's  induction  into  tt\e  foott>all  Hall  of 
Fame,  wtiere  he  so  rightfully  belongs.  John- 
son's career  of  13  years,  6.803  rushing  yards 
anU  48  touchdowns,  playing  for  the  San  Fran- 
cisco 49'ers,  Pittsburgh  Steelers  and  the 
Houston  Oilers  is  captured  in  the  following 
Pittsburgh  Post  Dispatch  article.  His  finest 
yeors  were  with  the  Steelers  in  Pittstxjrgh,  PA, 
wtBre  he  now  lives. 
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Thero  are  many  people  who  believe  that 
football  was  different  in  the  fiftiM  and  sbdies 
when  f^olbaH  players  ware  real  football  play- 
ers." Certainly,  John  hlemy  Johnson  is  in  that 
special  daas  of  people. 

PiTTSBtTacM  GaiD  Star  Jorm  HamiT 

lORHSON  EMTKKS  HaU.  OP  FAME 

'         (By  Larry  Espinola) 

PiTTaBURGH.— John  Henry  Johnson,  long 
considered  PitUburgh's  greatest  athlete, 
has  finally  been  recognized  as  one  of  profes- 
sional fbotball's  finest. 

On  Itiesday,  Johnson,  a  1949  graduate  of 
Pittsburgh  High,  was  voted  into  the  Pro 
Football  Hall  of  Fame,  one  of  seven  men 
who  re«eived  the  honor  this  year. 

Joiniag  Johnson  was  another  running 
back,  Uirry  Csonka,  as  well  as  quarterback 
Len  Dawson,  defensive  tackle  Joe  Greene, 
offensife  linemen  Jim  Langer  and  Gene 
Upshaw  and  wide  receiver  Don  Maynard. 

Johnson  becomes  the  second  East  County 
product  to  be  named  to  the  Hall  of  Fame, 
which  now  numbers  140  men.  Antioch's 
Gino  Marchetti  as  defensive  end  with  the 
Baltimore  Colts,  received  the  distinction  in 
1972. 

"I'm  plated.  I  finally  made  it."  said  John- 
son from  his  Pittsburgh.  Pa,  home  by  tele- 
phone to  minutes  after  learning  the  news 
Tuesday. 

Johnson  was  the  candidate  recommended 
by  the  Old-Timers  Committee,  which  nomi- 
nates players  who  completed  most  of  their 
careers  prior  to  1962. 

Johnson  was  among  the  15  finalists  seven 
times  but  failed  to  make  it,  even  though  he 
was  the  No.  3  all-time  NFL  rusher  when  he 
retired  In  1966. 

Greene,  who  with  Johnson  became  the 
sixth  and  seventh  Steelers  voted  into  the 
Hall  of  Fame,  said  he  believed  Johnson  had 
been  loag  overlooked. 

"I  can't  understand  why  the  best  blocker 
and  besf  nmner  Pittsburgh  ever  had  hadn't 
made  it  years  ago,"  Greene  said  in  a  televi- 
sion interview. 

When  Johnson's  name  was  among  the 
seven  fkialists  announced  last  Saturday,  he 
still  had  doubts  about  making  it. 

""I've  been  there  two  or  three  times  going 
into  th«  finals."  he  said.  "Over  the  years  I 
really  had  kind  of  given  up. 

"I  was  just  sitting  on  a  low  key.  I  really 
wasn't  going  to  commit  myself  emotionally. 
I  was  just  going  to  see  what  happened." 

Jotuupn  said  he  went  to  work  Tuesday  (in 
customer  relations  for  a  Pittsburgh  cable 
television  company)  like  it  was  any  other 
day.  'I  tried  to  forget  about  it  and  went  to 
work,  but  people  are  always  talking  to  you 
about  iti" 

Was  he  bitter  about  being  elected  through 
the  Old-Timers  Conunlttee? 

"It  goes  through  your  mind,  but  you  Just 
disregaiid  that."  he  said.  "I'm  Just  happy  to 
make  iti  although  I  still  feel  that  my  stats 
were  good  enough  to  go  in  the  other  way." 

Johna>n,  who  played  at  6-feet-2,  225 
pounds,  rushed  for  6.803  yards  and  48 
touchdowns  during  a  13-year  career  with 
the  Salt  Francisco  49ers.  the  Steelers  and 
the  Hoi|ston  Oilers.  He  spent  his  finest  sea- 
sons with  the  Steelers,  rushing  for  more 
than  I.doo  yards  in  both  1962  and  1966. 

AU  seven  Inductees  will  be  flown  to  Hono- 
lulu for  this  Simday's  Pro  Bowl.  They  will 
be  inducted  into  the  Pro  Football  Hall  of 
Fame  in  Canton,  Ohio,  on  Aug.  8. 

Johnaon  came  to  Pittsburgh  at  the  age  of 
16  froia  Waterproof.  La.  to  live  with  his 
older  bBother,  Michael  Simpson,  who  was  in 
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the  Army  stationed  at  Camp  Stoneman. 
Johnson  and  his  brother  lived  in  Columbia 
Parle  a  housing  tract  for  military  families 
off  Harbor  Street  in  front  of  what  is  today 
El  Pueblo. 

"My  parents  wanted  to  give  me  a  chance 
for  an  education  so  they  sent  me  to  live 
with  my  brother,"  Johnson  recalled. 

Johnson  enrolled  at  Pittsburgh  Junior 
High  School  in  the  spring  of  1946  and 
joined  the  basketball  team.  In  high  school, 
he  played  football,  basketball  and  ran  track. 

"Football  came  easy,"  said  Johnson.  "I 
like  the  contact  and  I  was  pretty  good  at  it. 
In  the  10th  grade  I  started  playing  end, 
then  I  moved  to  nuuiing  back  my  second 
year.  Everylxxly  likes  to  be  the  glory  guy, 
carrying  the  ball." 

"He  was  just  a  great  athlete,"  said  Andy 
DeStefano,  counselor  and  former  coach  at 
Pittsburgh  High.  "'There  really  wasn't  any- 
thing he  couldn't  do.  It  was  amazing.  You 
had  to  be  there  to  believe  it." 

In  his  day,  Johnson  was  a  North  Coast 
Section  record-setter  in  the  discus  (148-3), 
180  low  hurdles  (19.9)  and  shot  put  (55-6%). 
As  a  basketball  center,  he  was  named  to  the 
all-county  team. 

After  graduating  from  Pittsburgh  High. 
Johnson  received  a  scholarship  in  football 
at  Saint  Mary's  College  in  Moraga.  Saint 
Mary's  dropped  football  after  Johnson's 
sophomore  season,  and  he  transferred  to  Ar- 
izona State  University. 

Johnson  was  drafted  in  the  second  round 
of  the  1953  NFL  draft  by  the  Pittsburgh 
Steelers.  but  opted  for  the  Canadian  Foot- 
ball League.  He  played  a  year  for  the  Calga- 
ry Stampeders,  and  was  named  MVP  in  the 
Western  Interprovlncial  Football  Union. 
The  writers  in  Canada  also  named  him  to 
five  positions  on  the  all-star  team. 

Meanwhile,  long-time  friend  Pete  Cos- 
tanza  was  negotiating  a  contract  for  him 
with  the  San  Francisco  49ers. 

In  1954  Johnson  became  a  49er.  and  part 
of  the  famed  "Million  Dollar  Backfield " 
comprised  of  quarterback  Y.A.  Tittle  and 
nirming  backs  Joe  Perry  and  Hugh  McEl- 
hermy. 

Following  the  '56  season,  Johnson  was 
traded  to  the  Detroit  Lions.  In  1957.  he 
joined  Hall  of  Fame  quarterback  Bobby 
Layne  in  Detroit. 

Last  year  In  an  interview  with  the  Post 
Dispatch.  Layne,  who  died  recently,  said. 
"I'd  say  there  were  about  seven  or  eight 
great  numers  when  I  was  playing— (Jim) 
Brown.  McElhenny,  Perry  .  .  .  and  John  was 
in  their  class.  John  was  a  great  blocker.  He 
saved  me  on  many  a  day.  I  remember  one 
game  we  were  playing  against  St.  Louis  and 
Larry  Wilson  (a  Hall  of  Famer)  came  on  a 
safety  blitz.  John  was  hiding  behind  the  line 
and  John  hit  him  straight  on.  I  thought 
Wilson  was  dead.  They  had  to  carry  him  off 
the  field.  I  looked  at  John  and  said.  That's 
the  end  of  that  safety  blitz.' " 

The  Lions  won  the  NPT.  championship 
that  season  with  Johnson.  In  1960,  Pitts- 
burgh Steelers'  head  coach  Buddy  Parker, 
who  had  coached  the  Lions  in  1957,  made  a 
trade  to  get  Johnson. 

Johnson  seemed  to  improve  with  age- 
probably  because  for  the  first  time  in  his 
career  he  was  the  No.  1  back  on  his  team. 

"John  came  to  the  Steelers  when  he  was 
in  his  thirties  and  he  didn't  become  a  1,000- 
yard  runner  until  he  came  to  Pittsburgh," 
explained  Pat  Livingston,  retired  sports 
editor  for  the  Pittsburgh  Press. 

"He  never  played  on  a  team  before  where 
he  was  the  key  man  In  the  backfield."  Liv- 
ingston said.   "With  the  49ers  there   was 
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McEHhenny  and  Perry.  Then  he  goes  to  De- 
troit and  there  was  Doak  Walker." 

In  six  years  with  the  Steelers,  Johnson 
rushed  for  4,383  yards,  which  still  ranks 
second  on  the  Steelers'  all-time  list  behind 
Franco  Harris.  Johnson  rushed  for  a  career- 
high  1.141  yards  in  1962  and  followed  with 
1,048  yards  in  1964.  During  the  '64  season. 
Johnson  rushed  for  200  yards  against  Cleve- 
land. Johnson's  totals  in  '64  also  made  him 
the  oldest  player  (35)  to  rush  for  1.000  yards 
until  Washington's  John  Riggins  broke  that 
mark  in  1984. 

Johnson  played  one  season  with  the  Hous- 
ton Oilers  in  the  American  Football  League. 

"There  wasn't  anything  on  the  football 
field  he  couldn't  do:  run,  catch,  a  tremen- 
dous blocker,"  said  John  Steadman,  a  col- 
umnist for  the  Baltimore-News  American 
and  chairman  of  the  Old-Tlmers  Commit- 
tee. 

"There  wasn't  a  football  player,  including 
(Walter)  Payton,  who  could  do  everything 
as  well  as  he  did.  He  had  tremendous  speed 
for  a  big  man." 


THE  OIL  AGENDA 


HON.  JOHN  BRYANT 

or  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  3,  1987 

Mr.  BRYANT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  cunent 
energy  crisis — the  manipulatk>n  of  oil  phces  by 
Saudi  Arabia  and  the  OPEC  nations,  which 
has  so  devastated  our  United  States  domestic 
energy  industry  that  it  may  be  many  years 
before  we  t>egin  again  on  tfie  long  road  to 
energy  irxleperKJence — poses  an  incredible 
threat  to  our  rational  security. 

That  threat  and  possible  solutions  have 
been  admirably  and  intelligentiy  studied  in  a 
recent  series  of  edit(X)als  in  tt>e  Dallas  Morn- 
ing News,  one  of  which  accurately  concludes 
that  "Unfortunately,  tfie  U.S.  never  lias  had  a 
comprehensive,  long-range  energy  policy,  and 
the  current  administration  shows  little  inclina- 
tion to  devetop  one.  This  must  change  and 
change  quickly." 

Lest  we  defer  to  foreign  nations  to  deter- 
mine the  pric^  and  availability  of  the  energy 
resources  essential  to  our  national  security 
and  acc»pt.  without  lifting  a  hand,  ttie  destruc- 
tion of  a  vital  American  irxJustry  and  the  econ- 
omy of  those  areas  depen<jent  upon  it,  we 
must  concur  in  that  assessment  and  press  for 
a  realistic  national  energy  policy  that  puts  us 
in  charge  of  cxir  own  future. 

I  commend  to  the  attention  of  the  American 
people,  my  colleagues  in  the  Congress,  and 
^specially  the  Reagan  administrati(X)'s  energy 
decisionmakers — wfio  thus  far  have  failed  to 
respond  in  any  sensit)le  way  to  the  cun-ent 
crisis — the  following  editorial  comments  of  tfie 
Dallas  Morning  News: 

[Prom  The  Dallas  Morning  News,  Feb.  15, 

1987] 

The  Oil  Agenda— Part  1:  Nation 

Jeopardized  by  Industry  Collapse 

Yes,  the  price  of  oil  is  inching  up.  From  a 
breathtaking  low  of  $6  a  barrel,  the  price  in 
recent  days  has  nudged  S19  a  barrel.  Some 
say  the  price  may  reach  the  low  $20s  later 
this  year. 

But  Americans  should  not  be  lulled  into 
thinking  the  "oil  shock"  that  has  rocked  the 
United  States  oil  Industry  is  over. 
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The  President's  National  Petroleum  Coun- 
cil is  expected  to  produce  a  comprehensive 
survey  in  March  that  will  show  the  Ameri- 
can oil  industry  is  in  a  dangerously  weak- 
ened condition.  And  that  vulnerability  will 
place  our  country's  economy  and  defenses  in 
jeopardy  unless  steps  are  taken  to  encour- 
age the  rebuilding  of  a  domestic  energy  in- 
dustry that  can  keep  U.S.  supplies  flowing 
regardless  of  the  machinations  of  the  Orga- 
nization of  Petroleum  Exporting  Countries. 

Consider  the  current  state  of  our  coun- 
try's once-vaunted  oil  business: 

Collapsed  oil  prices  have  brought  domes- 
tic exploration  and  drilling  almost  to  a  halt. 
Drilling  today  is  at  its  lowest  point  In  45 
years.  Only  950  rigs  were  operating  in  De- 
cember, compared  with  4,530  in  December 
1981.  An  estimated  23  percent  of  all  indus- 
try workers  who  find  or  produce  oil  and 
gas— more  than  128,000  people— already 
have  lost  their  jobs.  More  than  40  [lercent 
of  all  firms  engaged  in  contract  drilling  for 
oil  and  gas  in  1982  are  now  out  of  business. 

During  the  past  year,  U.S.  domestic  pro- 
duction dropped  from  an  all-time  high  in 
1985  of  9.1  million  barrels  per  day  to  8.35 
million  per  day  in  January  of  this  year. 
Worse,  with  consumption  at  3  billion  barrels 
annually,  new  discoveries  in  1986  dropped 
less  than  500  million  barrels. 

The  lowered  prices  brought  by  the  flood 
of  OPEC  oil  has  encouraged  Americans  to 
consume  more  oil.  Our  dependence  on  for- 
eign oil  has  jumped  from  27  percent  of  do- 
mestic consumption  in  1981  to  more  than  42 
percent  in  1986.  More  alarming  is  that  UJS. 
dependence  on  oil  from  the  volatile  Persian 
Gulf  area  has  grown  to  12  percent  of  con- 
sumption from  6.5  percent  just  two  years 
ago.  The  amount  of  oil  imported  from  Saudi 
Arabia  alone  had  tripled  in  the  last  year. 

GOVERNMENTS,  NOT  PREE  MARKET,  CONTROL 
POLICY 

The  United  States  has  been  through 
energy  crises  before— in  1973-74  and  1979- 
80.  Those  were  short-term  crises,  with  short- 
ages caused  by  an  embargo  and  a  revolution. 
We  learned  then  how  to  use  less  energy, 
how  to  wring  more  oil  out  of  nearly  ex- 
hausted fields,  how  to  develop  other  sources 
of  energy  and  how  to  reduce  our  oil  Imports. 

Those  lessons  are  being  quickly  forgotten. 

What  is  particularly  insidious  about  the 
1985-87  oil  price  collapse  is  that  it  has  left 
the  United  States  domestic  oil  Industry  In 
such  a  weakened  condition  that  it  will  be 
difficult  to  rebuild,  even  if  the  oil  price 
stays  up.  Banks  still  are  reeling  from  the  de- 
fault of  thousands  of  oil  loans  and  new  in- 
vestment capital  for  exploration  has  van- 
ished. Drilling  will  continue,  but  clearly  not 
on  the  scale  needed  to  close  the  gS4>  be- 
tween 3  billion  barrels  in  annual  consump- 
tion and  500  million  in  new  discovery  rate. 

Absent  corrective  measures  and  proper  in- 
centives for  our  domestic  Industry,  the  next 
oil  shock  will  be  much  more  difficult  to 
absorb.  By  some  estimates,  we  could  be  im- 
porting as  much  as  10  million  barrels  or 
more  of  oil  per  day  by  1995.  probably  at 
much  higher  prices.  OPEC  forced  prices  up 
before.  It  can  do  it  again. 

Considering  that  oil  imports  amounted  for 
nearly  a  third  of  our  trade  deficit  in  the  last 
year,  the  prospect  of  being  held  hostage  to 
dramatically  higher  prices  is  chilling. 

If  there  were  a  true  free  market  for 
energy,  it  would  be  the  natural  way  to 
manage  the  world's  energy  needs.  But  there 
is  no  free  market,  and  never  has  been— 90 
percent  of  the  world's  oil  and  gas  is  ovmed 
directly  by  governments,  which  make  deci- 
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of  politics  more  often     mtnt  and  other  costs  necessary  to  drill). 
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federal  deficit:  and  (d)  a  healthier  energy 
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that  would  flush  oil  out  from  the  rock  for- 
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CONGRESS      SHOULD      ACT      ON     special    impact    on    mv    home    State.    New 
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on  the  talis  of  politics  more  often 


This  dtrt>tei  a  role  for  the  VJB.  govem- 
mmt  in  unutec  a  reliable  supply  of  reason- 
ably   priced    encrsy    at    relatively    stable 


like  it  or  not.  oil  and  gas  are  different 
from  other  eommodities.  because  they  are 
non-renewable,  acarce  resources.  The  energy 
industry  has  a  different  relationship  to  the 
eooQomy  than  other  industries.  Oil  and  gas. 
wmwjally  oa.  are  the  strategic  commodities 
in  today's  world,  the  primary  fuel  of  the  In- 
dustrial engine. 

Recent  hlatory  has  proved  conclusively 
that  even  moderate  reductions  in  the  flow 
of  oil  can  send  prices  soaring  and  the  world 
economy  tumbUnc.  The  oil  price  shock  of 
19TS-T4  coat  the  U.S.  an  estimated  5  percent 
in  gross  national  product,  while  the  shock  of 
1979-80  cut  another  3  percent.  Gross  nation- 
al product  loMes  suffered  by  U.S.  trading 
partners,  espedally  those  with  no  domestic 
energy  supplies  of  their  own,  were  even 
worae.  Higher  oil  prices  spurred  double-digit 
unemployment,  double-digit  inflation,  the 
beginning  <A  the  end  for  the  United  States' 
enngy  intensive  manufacturing  base,  and, 
of  coune.  mile-long  gasoline  lines. 

Oil  also  takes  on  a  dimension  of  life-and- 
death  importance  when  it  comes  to  security 
matters  that  affect  the  free  world.  Any 
nation  that  can  stagger  the  U.S.  economy  by 
turning  off  the  oil  spigot  has  enormous  le- 
verage over  UjS.  foreign  policy.  More  trou- 
bling is  the  proepect  of  conducting  large- 
scale  conventional  military  operations  over 
an  extended  period  of  time  with  only 
shrinking  domestic  supplies  to  rely  on.  E>e- 
foiae  analysts  say  a  major  police  action 
alone  could  consume  a  million  barrels  of  oil 
a  day. 

Unfortunately,  the  D.S.  never  has  had  a 
oomprehenaive  long-range  energy  policy, 
and  the  ciurent  administration  shows  little 
inclination  to  develop  one.  This  must 
diange  and  must  change  quicidy. 

TBI  On.  AeKRiM— Part  2:  It's  Time  to 
Adopt  a  Natioital  Enehgt  Policy 

The  United  States  cannot  continue  to 
drift  without  an  energy  policy.  Any  energy 
plan  intended  to  increase  domestic  oil  pro- 
duction must  carry  the  one- two  punch  of: 

A  tax  on  imported  oil  and  refined  ctetrole- 
um  products,  to  place  a  floor  under  petrole- 
um prices  that  will  assure  the  industry  and 
Its  investors  thai  energy  prices  will  not  be 
forced  to  niinous  low  levels  by  predatory 
market  manipulation. 

An  investment  tax  credit  for  exploration 
and  that  will  draw  dollars  specifically  into 
the  oQ  finding  effort. 

The  first  punch  would  put  a  floor  under 
energy  prices  that  is  approximately  the 
same  level  as  the  cost  of  lifting  oil  from 
those  marginal  U.S.  wells  that  still  supply 
17  percent  of  our  domestic  production.  This 
would  be  about  $17  per  barrel.  An  import 
fee  of  this  size  would  cause  no  price  increase 
to  consumers. 

Nor.  unfortunately,  would  it  bring  domes- 
tic oQ  coats  in  line  with  imported  oil.  What 
it  would  do  is  assure  investors  oil  prices 
would  not  again  collapse  to  $5.  or  even  $10, 
and  cause  maaaive  financial  losses  and  wide- 
mnead  bankruptcies.  It  would  serve  to  spur 
recapitalization  of  the  industry  and  increase 
domeatie  drilllns. 

The  second  punch  would  be  a  tax  credit 
for  expl<n«tton  and  drilling  activities.  Al- 
though plans  vary  in  detail,  the  idea  is  to 
allow  a  credit  for  "Qualified  costs"  (geologi- 
cal, geophyaical.  drilling,  well  casing,  equlp- 
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mcnt  and  other  costs  necessary  to  drill). 
Sane  plans  would  increase  the  allowance 
for  ultra-expensive  wells  drilled  in  deep  off- 
shore areas  or  in  the  Arctic.  Some  also 
would  put  the  amount  of  credits  for  deep- 
water  drilling  on  a  sliding  scale  according  to 
the  water  depth.  Other  drilling  tax  credit 
plans  would  set  the  size  of  the  credit  accord- 
ing^ to  the  level  of  Imports  as  a  percentage 
of- overall  U.S.  consumption:  the  higher  the 
percentage  of  imported  oil,  the  larger  the 
crtdlt  allowed.  The  tax  credits  would  be 
phased  out  as  oil  prices  rise,  or  as  the  per- 
centage of  imports  declines.  Nearly  all  plans 
would  terminate  the  credit  with  prices  of 
$30.  This  plan  would  help  focus  investment 
dollars  where  they  are  most  needed,  explo- 
ration for  oil,  especially  in  that  tough  ter- 
rain where  most  domestic  untapped  oil  is  to 
be  found. 

The  opposition  to  an  investment  tax 
credit  likely  would  come  from  those  fearful 
that  introducing  a  change  in  the  newly  re- 
formed tax  code  would  lead  to  wholesale 
changes  as  other  industries  demand  goodies 
in  the  name  of  "faimess."  Opposition  to  the 
oil  import  fee  is  more  complicated.  The  oil 
industry  itself  has  been  divided  on  the  ques- 
tion, with  companies  importing  large  quan- 
tities of  oil  opposed  to  increasing  the  domes- 
tic cost  of  their  imports.  Others,  who  feel 
the  fee  would  be  at  least  temporarily  useful, 
feel  awkward  at  having  suggested  the 
"market"  should  be  allowed  to  work  when 
prices  are  rising,  but  that  the  industry 
should  be  "protected"  against  risk  when 
prices  are  failing. 

Critics  of  the  import  fee,  including,  to 
date,  the  Reagan  administration,  point  out 
that  artifically  high  energy  prices  will  be  an 
anchor  on  the  economy,  and  that  these 
prices  could  possibly  spark  a  raging  infla- 
tion. Representatives  of  the  petrochemical 
industry  along  the  Texas  coast,  which  was 
hard  hit  by  the  soaring  energy  prices  of  the 
past  decade,  say  that  forcing  prices  up  with 
an  import  fee  will  make  the  U.S.  petrochem- 
ical industry  less  competitive  with  foreign 
fiitns  that  can  get  oil  feedstocks  at  a  lower 
market  price.  Others  suggest  the  fee  would 
be  .difficult  to  administer,  that  too  many  ex- 
ceptions would  be  required  for  Mexico, 
Canada  and  others,  and  that  it  would  foster 
a  plethora  of  special  aid  programs  for 
Northeast  consumers  dependent  on  fuel  oil. 

There  is  really  no  denying  there  is  truth 
in  ail  these  arguments.  There  are,  however, 
counter  arguments  of  greater  weight.  First, 
foremost  and  overwhelmingly  is  the  reduc- 
tion of  deF>endence  on  imported  oil,  especial- 
ly from  the  Persian  Gulf.  Maximizing  do- 
mestic oil  production  is  obviously  a  signifi- 
cant part  of  assuring  the  U.S.  economy  can 
percolate  along  without  being  held  hostage 
to  madmen  across  the  water.  The  best  way 
to  do  this  is  to  assure  that  more-expensive- 
to-produce  U.S.  oU  is  not  at  a  price  disad- 
vantage with  foreign  producers.  A  floor 
under  oU  prices  would  assure  investors  that 
prices  would  not  take  temporary  plunges  to 
$9  at  the  whim  of  a  foreign  king.  It  would 
alao  assure  that  the  "stripper"  wells  (wells 
producing  at  under  10  barrels  per  day  with 
"lifting"  costs  often  in  the  high  teens) 
would  not  be  capped  during  down  cycles  and 
lo«t  to  production  forever. 

There  would  be  other  important  t>enefits: 
(a)  Higher  prices  would  force  continued  con- 
servation measures,  again  decreasing  long- 
term  dependence  on  foreign  oil;  (b)  the  cur- 
rent hemorrhage  in  the  U.S  balance  of 
trade  would  improve  with  lower  oil  import 
bills:  (c)  the  import  fee  would  be  a  broad- 
baaed  tax  for  raising  revenues  to  reduce  the 
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federal  deficit:  and  (d)  a  healthier  energy 
industry  would  help  shore  up  financial  insti- 
tutions which  have  been  hard  hit  by  bad 
energy  loans  and  threaten  the  stability  of 
the  U.S.  banking  system. 

The  reluctance  of  Americans  outside  of 
Oilpatch.  U.S.A.,  to  accept  even  slightly 
higher  prices  to  t>enefit  the  oil  Industry  is 
understiandable.  But  the  fact  remains  that 
all  Americans  will  benefit  from  maximizing 
their  independence  of  foreign  oil  controlled 
by  foreign  kings,  holy  men  and  dictators. 

The  On.  AonroA— Part  3:  Supplies  Must  be 
Secure  at  Hoke,  Abroad 

An  energy  policy  that  will  provide  U.S.  in- 
dependence of  foreign  powers  will  require 
more  than  just  an  import  fee  floor  under  oil 
prices  and  a  drilling  tax  credit. 

It  will  require  a  multifaceted  program  of 
domestic  oil  and  gas  exploration,  research 
and  development  into  alternative  energy 
sources,  a  full-court  press  for  further  con- 
servation measures  and  an  assurance  of  rel- 
atively secure  sources  of  oil  and  gas  within 
the  Weftem  Hemisphere. 

For  }«ars.  the  U.S.  tax  code  allowed  oil 
producers  to  write  27.5  percent  of  the  value 
of  their  production.  This  "depletion  allow- 
ance" traditionally  has  been  extended  to 
owners  of  non-renewable  natural  resources 
such  as  oil,  gas  and  coal.  While  there  are 
several  justifications  for  depletion  allow- 
ances, tflie  most  critical  today  is  the  luring 
of  risk  capital  into  the  capital-intensive  ex- 
ploration and  drilling  business. 

Small  independent  producers  are  allowed 
to  write  off  15  percent,  but  larger  producers 
have  no  depletion  allowance.  The  depletion 
allowance  for  smaller  independents  should 
be  raised  back  to  27.5  percent,  and  larger 
companies  should  be  given  a  depletion  al- 
lowance of  15  percent  for  oil  obtained 
through  new  drilling  and  enhanced  recov- 
ery. 

"stratbgic  energy  development  initiative" 

NEEDED 

H^ach  year.  President  Reagan's  Strategic 
E>efens4  Initiative,  generally  luiown  as  Star 
Wars,  oonsumes  billions  of  dollars  to  build 
in  space  a  shield  to  protect  the  U.S.  against 
nuclear  attack.  At  the  same  time,  the  U.S. 
economy  grows  more  susceptible  to  being 
taken  hostage  by  Persian  Gulf  powers  in 
control  of  the  oil  spigot.  Remarliably, 
should  IStar  Wars  work,  it  would  make  the 
option  of  conventional  war  more  likely.  Yet, 
world  energy  trends  are  making  the  U.S. 
more  vtilnerable  to  a  prolonged  energy-in- 
tensive conventional  war. 

Locked  beneath  the  U.S.  are  hundreds  of 
billions  of  barrels  of  oil  that  simply  cannot 
be  recovered  with  today's  technology;  there 
are  110  billion  barrels  in  Texas  alone.  The 
U.S.  should  undertake  a  major  initiative  to 
develop  technologies  that  can  recover  these 
now  unattainable  reserves  at  lower  prices. 

The  University  of  Texas,  Texas  A&M  and 
other  Schools  are  at  work  on  promising 
technologies  that  need  only  sufficient  fund- 
ing. Fat-  example,  at  one  time  it  was  as- 
sumed that  oil  reservoirs  were  uniform  and 
that  once  oil  was  located  it  was  simply  a 
matter  of  punching  properly  spaced  holes. 
The  industry  now  knows  this  is  wrong;  res- 
ervoirs are  complex  things  whose  exact  con- 
figurations are  tough  to  discern.  New  and 
developing  technolocies  that  can  "CAT 
scan"  an  oil  field  could  accurately  pinpoint 
where  t»  drill  wells  to  greatest  effect.  There 
is  other  work  beins  done  with  "lifting" 
chemicals  that  could  b<!  injected  into  fields 
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that  would  flush  oil  out  from  the  rock  for- 
mations in  which  it  is  trapped. 

Bill  Fisher,  chairman  of  the  economic  ge- 
ology department  at  the  University  of 
Texas,  suggests  that  public  financing  of  no 
more  than  $100  million  annually  could  opti- 
mize the  technology  effort.  The  amount,  a 
pittance  in  the  total  federal  budget,  should 
be  provided. 

SECURE  SUPPLIES  IN  THE  WESTERN  HEMISPHERE 

There  are  large  i>upplies  of  oil  and  gas  in 
and  around  the  Caribbean.  Mexico  alone 
boasts  proven  reserves  of  41  billion  barrels. 
Currently,  these  nations  are  deeply  in  debt 
to  U.S.  banks.  Why  not  work  out  a  swap  of 
oil  rights  in  return  for  debt  reduction? 

For  example,  the  U.S.  might  buy  1  bUlion 
barrels  of  Mexican  reserves  at  a  price  of  $20 
per  barrel,  just  above  the  current  market 
price.  This  would  cut  the  Mexican  debt  20 
percent,  thereby  greatly  reducing  its  debt 
service  burden  and  providing  capital  for  re- 
generation of  the  Mexican  economy.  It  also 
would  ease  the  threat  to  the  U.S.  and  world 
financial  systems.  Last,  it  would  provide  a 
nearby  and  easily  defensible  source  of  crude 
oil  for  the  U.S. 

REPEAL  THE  FUEL  USE  ACT 

In  1978,  Congress  passed  the  Powerplant 
and  Industrial  Fuel  Act  to  prohibit  the  use 
of  either  natural  gas  or  oil  in  new  industrial 
boiler  facilities  and  most  power  plants.  Con- 
gressional thinking  was  that  the  terrible 
natural  gas  shortage  would  be  permanent 
and  that  then-established  distribution  pat- 
terns should  not  be  disrupted  by  adding 
demand.  However,  the  lifting  of  federal 
price  controls  on  natural  gas  touched  off  an 
exploration  boom  that  has  produced  mas- 
sive surplus  of  this  relatively  inexjjensive 
and  very  clean  fuel. 

Early  fears  of  one  day  running  out  of  nat- 
ural gas  seem  misplaced.  The  total  resource 
base  of  the  lower  48  states  is  estimated  to  be 
835  trillion  cubic  feet,  or  50  times  the  cur- 
rent annual  production.  Congress  should 
quickly  repeal  this  act  to  allow  the  use  of 
natural  gas  in  all  power  plants  and  industri- 
al boilers.  This  would  provide  a  badly 
needed  shot  in  the  arm  for  the  gas  industry, 
a  strong  incentive  to  find  additional  supplies 
and  a  hedge  against  a  cutoff  of  imported  oil. 

It  is  important  to  understand  that  U.S.  do- 
mestic production  is  currently  declining  at  a 
rate  of  6  percent  per  year  while  consump- 
tion in  1986  increased  at  3  percent.  If  these 
trends  hold,  the  U.S.  will  be  importing  more 
than  50  percent  of  its  oil  by  1990,  and  the 
Organization  of  Petroleum  Exporting  Coun- 
tries will  be  operating  at  90  percent  of  ca- 
pacity. This  is  almost  the  identical  situation 
that  existed  at  the  time  of  the  second  oil 
shock  in  1979.  The  obvious  threat  of  war  or 
embargo  easily  could  take  out  this  fraction 
of  production.  There  are  other  chilling  pos- 
sibilities: A  Chernobyl-style  accident  in 
Western  Europe  could  cause  a  major  shut- 
down of  nuclear  plants  in  Europe  highly  re- 
liant on  the  atom.  A  switch  of  only  a  quar- 
ter of  Europe's  atomic  generating  capacity 
to  petroleum  as  a  result  would  eat  up  the 
excess  OPEC  capacity  and  drive  up  prices. 

The  best  guard  against  new  oil  shocks, 
whatever  their  source,  is  clearly  a  compre- 
hensive national  energy  policy  aimed  at 
strengthening  domestic  supplies.  We  must 
guarantee  secure  sources  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere. 
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CONGRESS  SHOULD  ACT  ON 
WHITE  HOUSE  CONFERENCE 
RECOMMENDATIONS 


HON.  WM.  S.  BROOMFIELD 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  3,  1987 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  many 
Members  of  this  body  krKJw,  the  White  House 
Ck>nference  met  here  in  Washington  last 
August,  with  several  thousand  delegates  from 
all  over  the  Nation  in  attendarK:e.  The  dele- 
gates drew  up  60  final  recommendations  for 
the  Government  to  act  upon. 

These  recommerKlations  represent  the 
basic  concerns  of  small  businesses  through- 
out the  country,  and  because  of  the  impor- 
tance of  small  business  to  our  Nation's  econ- 
omy, they  should  be  listened  to. 

Since  the  1(X)th  Ckingress  is  now  underway, 
and  with  the  House  Small  Business  Ck>mm(t- 
tee  now  fully  organized,  I  want  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  urge  that  the  (Congress  take 
action  on  the  White  House  CorTference  on 
Small  Business's  recommendations. 

In  summary,  the  conference  supported  in  Its 
top  10  rec(jmmendations,  (1)  reform  of  tori 
and  liability  laws,  (2)  opposition  to  government 
mandated  employee  benefits,  (3)  laws  to  pre- 
vent government  and  tax-exempt  entities  from 
using  their  favored  status  to  compete  unfairly 
against  small  business,  (4)  tf^t  government 
should  give  top  priority  to  deifcit  reduction  and 
balancing  the  budget,  (5)  improve  international 
trade  efforts — create  CalMnet-level  department 
of  international  trade,  (6)  that  government 
should  promote  acivancement  of  entrepreneur- 
ial education,  (7)  repeal  ttie  Davis-Bacon  Act 
and  Service  Contract  Act,  (8)  reform  Social 
Security,  (9)  enact  S.  2760,  product  liability 
legislation,  and  (10)  amend  and  furtfier  en- 
force the  Equal  Access  to  Justice  Act,  and  the 
Regulatory  Flexibility  Act. 

Clearly,  these  are  important  issues  that  we 
must  confront  and  deal  with  if  we  are  to  make 
small  business  more  productive  and  competi- 
tive. Two-thirds  of  the  recommendatwns  from 
the  1980  White  House  Conference  were  acted 
upon  favorably  by  Congress  and  tfie  Reagan 
administration.  I  hope  that  the  1986  White 
House  Conference  on  Small  Buslrwss'  re<x»m- 
mendatlons  will  beat  that  record. 
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special  Impact  on  my  home  State,  New 
Mexico,  which  Is  an  Important  producer  of  raw 
materials. 

The  domestic  urarnum  irxiustry  is  a  case  in 
point.  The  Industry  is  suffering  from  approxi- 
mately 90  percent  urwmptoyment  In  my  dis- 
trict alone,  7,000  to  8,000  miners  and  millers 
are  on  layoff.  U.S.  prcxluctlon  Is  at  levels  prev- 
alent In  the  early  fifties  even  ttxxjgh  U.S. 
demarxj  Is  at  an  all  time  high  and  growing. 

The  reason  for  this  cortdition  is  not  difficult 
to  ascribe:  it  is  in  large  part  due  to  unfair  for- 
eign competition — foreign  trade  practices 
which  are  Inconsistent  with  market  efficiency 
yet  are  designed  to  circumvent  current  U.S. 
trade  laws.  These  practices  unfairly  cost 
American  w(xkers  their  iobs  and  aggravate 
the  already  astonishing  U.S.  foreign  trade  defi- 
cit. 

I  shall  list  several  examples  of  tf>ese  unfair 
trade  activities.  Or>e  is  Cariada's  practice  of 
tying  sales  of  uranium  ccxiversion  services  at 
the  Canadian  Government  owr)ed  uranium 
conversion  facility  to  sales  of  Canadian  urani- 
um. This  unfairty  excludes  tf>e  U.S.  conversion 
industry  from  competing  f(x  a  major  share  of 
the  conversion  business.  Despite  years  of 
blustering  by  our  trade  officials,  tt>e  practice 
continues. 

Another  problem  is  Canada's  practk^  of  re- 
quiring Its  energy  consumers  (prirK:ipally  elec- 
trical utilities)  to  sign  high-cost,  long-term  con- 
tracts while  releasing  surplus  production  for 
transfer  to  the  United  States  at  prices  far 
below  those  on  the  (Canadian  home  market 
This  practice  is  furttier  aggravated  t>y  (3ar>- 
ada's  allocation  of  Canadian  demand  amor>g 
(Canadian  producers  to  tt^  exclusion  of  Ameri- 
can producers,  and  to  Canada's  de  facto  allo- 
cation of  export  markets  as  well.  Canada  de- 
fends these  practices  as  protected  by  techni- 
cal loopholes  in  United  States  trade  laws.  I  re- 
quest unanimous  consent  to  include  in  ttie 
Record  several  letters  and  other  documents 
descrit)ing  these  practk»s. 

These  dumping  and  subsidization  kX)pholes 
should,  and  must,  be  plugged.  Tfie  alternative 
Is  loss  of  essential  U.S.  industries — IncJustries 
which  could  compete  but  f(x  the  tkle  of  unfair 
f(xe«gn  trade  practk:es  which  they  face.  H.R. 
3,  which  I  am  pleased  to  coaponsor,  has 
some  language  to  address  the  first  problem  to 
which  I  alluded.  I  am  preparing  language  with 
other  Interested  members  of  the  Ertergy  Com- 
mittee to  address  the  latter.  I  hope  that  the 
subcommittee,  the  full  committee,  and  the 
House  will  favorably  act  upon  legislation  di- 
rected at  these  unfair  tra<je  activities. 


HON.  BILL  RICHARDSON 

OF  NEW  MEXICO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  3,  1987 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreci- 
ate this  opportunity  to  call  to  my  colleagues 
attention  certain  special  problems  faced  by  a 
number  of  segments  of  our  domestic  mining 
arxj  milling  industry  with  respect  to  unfair  for- 
eign trade.  Mr.  Chairman,  It  shoukj  come  as 
no  surprise  that  our  mining  and  milling  indus- 
try In  the  United  States  is  in  an  extremely  de- 
pressed condition.  Virtually  all  aspects  of  tfie 
Industry  are  in  a  severe  slump.  This  has  a 


NEW  TREATMENT  FOR  THOSE 
WITH  PARKINSON'S  DISEASE 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVSS 

Tuesday,  March  3,  1987 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  tt«s  article  recent- 
ly appeared  in  Parade  magazine  and  I  wish  to 
share  it  with  my  colleagues.  The  artide  fo- 
cuses on  a  new  treatment  for  Parkinson's  dis- 
ease, an  illness  striking  over  a  mHlion  elderly 
Aoiericans  each  year.  I  have  Introduced  legis- 
tatk>n  to  assist  these  people  t>y  establishing  a 
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a  group  of  African  wooden  animals  designed 
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age  limit  of  70.  He  was  the  first  jurist  to 
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Mr.  Karl  Maslowski. 
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Commtolon  for  llw  Amelioration  of  Parldnson- 
ivn.  The  CommiMion  is  designed  to  under- 
take a  number  of  Initiatives  to  expand  our 
iBWMilada*  •nd  tieatment  capacity  of  this  dis- 
Mora  spedflcaNy,  the  maior  function  of 
is  to  develop  a  compreften- 
aive  national  plan  for  the  control  of  Parfcinson- 
lam  and  K  consequences  baaed  on  the  most 
UMiiplela  and  accurate  information  available 
on  the  dtoorder. 

In  the  spirit  of  this  legislation,  it  is  with  deep 
Inlarest  that  I  read  the  following  article.  It  is 
my  hope  that  not  only  wM  more  such  Impor- 
tant bieakthroughs  occur  in  ttw  treatment  of 
PaiMnson's.  but  a  Commission  will  be  estab- 
Mwd  to  track,  study,  and  dtoseminate  this  im- 
portant informaMon  to  the  public— especially 
our  vulnerable  akJerly  population: 

Some  exciting  new  work  was  begun  at 
Tale  by  Dr.  Jonathan  Plncus,  now  professor 
of  neurdocy  st  Georgetown,  who  has 
helped  patients  suffering  from  Parkinson's 
by  altering  their  diets.  Parkinson's  Is  a  pro- 
gressive fUnrsnr  of  the  nervous  system  char- 
acterised by  involuntary  tremors,  rigidity  of 
the  muades  and  slowness  of  movement.  The 
disease  involves  a  deficiency  of  the  chemical 
dopamine  in  the  brain.  With  this  deficiency, 
there  is  a  loss  of  the  smooth,  rapid  move- 
ment of  the  llmliB. 

The  disease  is  treated  with  a  compound 
called  Lrdopa.  which  acts  in  the  brain  to 
bdp  reduce  the  tremors  and  stiffness.  But 
with  many  patients,  amino  acids  in  the  pro- 
tein in  their  diets  compete  with  the  lrdopa 
to  get  into  the  brain,  where  it  can  benefit 
the  Individual.  Dr.  Pincus  has  developed 
what  be  terms  a  "protein  redistribution 
diet,"  which  restricts  protein  during  the 
day.  giving  as  close  to  zero  protein  as  possi- 
Ide  for  brealcfast.  lunch  and  throughout  the 
afternoon.  During  this  time,  the  effect  of 
the  L-dopa  medication  can  be  fully  experi- 
oioed  in  the  Ivain.  But  t)ecau8e  protein  is 
needed  to  maintain  health,  it  cannot  be 
completely  eliminated  from  the  diet.  At  the 
evening  meal,  the  normal  daily  requirement 
of  protein  is  given.  Subsequent  immobility, 
whlcli  occurs  for  about  three  hours,  is  then 
limited  to  that  period.  This  diet  has  dra- 
matically changed  people's  lives,  allowing 
them  the  freedom  to  work  or  pursue  other 
activities  during  the  daytime. 


BLACK  HISTORY  MONTH 


HON.  PFTER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

OF  RXW  JERSEY 
Of  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPHXSENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  3, 1987 
Mr.  ROOINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  a  great  privi- 
lega  for  me  to  join  my  colleagues  once  again 
in  Itw  annual  observance  of  Black  History 
Month.  Last  month,  we  took  the  opportunity  to 
commemorate  the  unique  talents,  skills,  and 
cuilural  character  Mack  Americans  have  given 
the  Nation. 

This  is  a  time  of  celebratkxi,  of  education, 
and  of  rededtaating  ourselves  to  the  goals  of 
racial  equally  and  equal  justk»  for  all.  I  think 
it  ia  also  a  time  to  took  back  on  our  achieve- 
ments, and  took  ahead  to  ttw  struggles  we 
sIM  must  tace. 

Black  HMoiy  Month  reminds  us  of  how  far 
we  have  come,  txjt  also  of  how  far  we  must 
go  before  we  truly  reach  the  "sunlit  path  of 
racial  justice."  This  year  the  struggle  for  civil 
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ri^ts  has  continued,  not  just  in  our  own  coun- 
try txjt  around  tfie  world.  When  we  consider 
the  fight  for  civil  rights  we  must  not  ignore  the 
situatton  that  exists  in  South  Africa,  wtiere  the 
repugnant  doctrine  of  aparttiekJ  continues  to 
dfl|xive  t>asic  human  rights  to  a  majority  of 
people. 

After  working  so  tong  and  hard  to  pass  the 
legislation  designating  Dr.  King's  birttHJay  as  a 
holiday,  let  us  not  tose  sight  of  the  goals  he 
stood  for.  Let  us  kx>k  to  the  day  wfien  his 
dream  is  finaNy  realized.  During  ttus  time  of  re- 
flectnn,  we  should  rememtier  that  they  shot 
dawn  ttie  man,  txjt  they  could  not  shoot  down 
his  dream,  a  dream  that  was  stronger  than  life 
and  more  powerful  than  death. 

This  year,  as  we  look  t>ack  to  the  achieve- 
ments we  have  made  in  the  past  few  dec- 
actes,  let  us  also  kx>k  to  the  struggles  that  lie 
ahead.  We  recall  with  pride  landmark  legisla- 
tkjn  such  as  the  Civil  Rights  Act,  the  Voting 
Rights  Act,  ttie  Fair  Housing  Act,  nutrition  and 
education  programs,  aruJ  legal  services  for  the 
poor,  to  name  but  a  few.  But  we  still  must 
work  to  preserve  and  deferui  these  programs 
from  continued  attack.  We  must  protect  our 
hard-won  vkrtories  and  continue  ttie  steady 
march  toward  equal  opportunity  in  our  society 
for  all. 

This  year,  we  look  forward  to  enactment  of 
trte  Civil  Rights  Restoration  Act,  which  will 
close  any  kxjpholes  in  the  civil  rights  laws  and 
guarantee  ttuit  tfieir  antidiscrimination  provi- 
sions are  applied  broadly,  as  they  were  origi- 
n^ly  intendisd,  and  the  Fair  Housing  Amend- 
ments Act,  which  strengthens  our  Nation's 
laws  prohibiting  housing  discrimination. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  the  following  article. 
piA>lished  in  ttie  Newark  Star-Ledger  on  Feb- 
ruary 1,  which  descrit)es  New  Jersey's  many 
cetettrattons  of  Black  History  Month: 

Black  History  Moitth— Jersey  Events 

Will  Pocds  on  Afro-American  Heritage 
(By  Ovle  E.  Lattimore) 

February  is  Black  History  Month,  and  or- 
ganizations throughout  New  Jersey  will  cel- 
ebrate the  61st  oljservance  with  an  array  of 
events  featuring  music,  dance  and  theater 
geared  toward  enriching  people's  under- 
standing of  African-American  history. 

Black  History  Month  was  initially  called 
Negro  History  Week  when  instituted  in  1926 
by  Carter  G.  Woodson,  the  nation's  first  re- 
cogizned  black  historian. 

In  1976,  the  Washington-based  Associa- 
tion for  the  Study  of  Afro-American  Life 
and  History,  founded  by  Woodson,  officially 
egtended  the  event  from  a  week  to  a  month 
and  replaced  "Negro"  with  "black"  in  re- 
sponse to  a  renewed  consciousness  among 
Americans  of  African  descent.  Since  then,  it 
has  become  a  nationally  recognized  tribute 
to  black  Americans. 

The  Woodson  Foundation  will  present  18 
events  in  11  cities  featuring  such  artists  as 
Cissy  Houston,  Etta  James  and  Nikki  Gio- 
vtimi. 

And  several  other  organizations  will  be 
sponsoring  events  throughout  the  state. 

Eighteen-year-old  Haven  Claylwme  will 
be  featured  as  a  flute  soloist,  accompanied 
by  pianist  Carol  Fabrini,  in  the  Black  Histo- 
ry Month  program  which  will  be  presented 
by  the  Grant  Avenue  Community  Center  in 
Flainf  ield  today  at  4  p.m. 

Tickets  for  the  concert,  which  will  include 
a  performance  by  the  black  string  ensemble 
quartette  Indigo,  are  $10  for  adults  and  $8 
for  children  at  the  door. 
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The  Montclair  Art  Museum  will  present 
an  exhibit  entitled  "The  Afro-American 
Artist  in  the  Age  of  Cultural  Pluralism," 
starting  today  and  continuing  through 
Marchl. 

The  exhibition  highlights  the  best  in  con- 
tempor^y  American  art  as  it  is  presented 
by  Afro>Americans. 

Beginning  tomorrow  and  nuinlng  through 
Feb.  2S»  a  collective  exhibition  of  works  by 
seven  Sbuth  African  expatriate  artists  titled 
"Voices  From  Exile"  will  l)e  on  display  at 
the  Montclair  State  College  Art  Gallery. 

Co-sponsored  by  the  South  African  Exhib- 
it Project  and  the  U.S.  affiliate  of  the  Asso- 
ciation Internationale  des  Defense  des  Ar- 
tista,  it  will  be  the  first  American  multi-city 
tour  of  its  kind. 

Middlesex  County  College  will  host  nu- 
merous activities  t>eginnlng  tomorrow,  rang- 
ing frctn  lectures  and  films  to  poetry  by 
Newarit  playwright  and  poet  Amiri  Baraka. 

Upsala  College  in  East  Orange  has  sched- 
uled aa  assortment  of  activities,  most  of 
them  free. 

In  addition  to  film  presentations,  guest 
speakers  will  discuss  topics  ranging  from  Af- 
rica's oontribution  to  world  civilization  to 
apartheid. 

Kean  College  has  scheduled  three  special 
events  snd  a  film  series  for  February  in  rec- 
ognition of  Black  History  Month. 

Delwrah  Gray  White,  an  associate  profes- 
sor of  history  at  Ruthers  University,  will 
speak  on  the  rise  of  feminism  among  black 
women  Feb.  1 1. 

On  Fteb.  14,  Sweet  Honey  in  the  Rock,  a 
quintet  of  women  who  sing  an  assortment  of 
selections  a  cappella  will  appear  at  the  col- 
lege, and  on  Feb.  25,  "Daughters  of  the  Rev- 
olution," a  dialogue  between  the  daughters 
of  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.  and  Malcolm  X, 
will  be  presented. 

Lectures  by  author/satirist  Dick  Gregory 
and  a  representative  of  the  South  African 
Council  of  Churches  will  be  among  the 
highlights  of  Ramapo  College's  Black  Histo- 
ry Month. 

The  programs,  open  to  the  public,  will 
consist  of  eight  weelis  of  events  on  black 
culture  and  heritage  as  well  as  discussions 
on  political  and  social  issues. 

A  sp^ial  program  will  be  presented  on 
Tuesdi^  by  three  Morris  County  organiza- 
tions as  part  of  the  month-long  observance. 

Giles  R.  Wright,  director  of  the  Afro- 
AmericBn  History  Program  for  the  New 
Jersey  Historical  Commission,  will  be  speak- 
ing on  New  Jersey  Afro-American  History  at 
the  Morristown  National  Historical  Park  au- 
ditorium. 

The  program,  co-sponsored  by  Historical 
Speedwell,  the  Morris  County  Historical  So- 
ciety and  the  Voluntary  Action  Center  of 
Morris  County,  is  open  to  the  public  with- 
out charge. 

Gallman's  Newark  Dance  Theater  will 
present,  in  conjunction  with  the  City  of 
Newark's  Division  of  Recreation  and  the 
Urbfui  League  of  Elssex  County  a  Salute  to 
Black  Dance  next  Sunday  at  the  New  Jersey 
Historical  Society  in  Newark. 

Human  rights  lecturer  Randall  Robinson 
will  speak  on  South  Africa  on  Feb.  10  at 
Brookdale  Community  College  in  Llncroft. 

The  Jersey  City  Public  Library  will 
present  a  series  of  Black  History  programs, 
starting  today  at  3  p.m.  at  the  Miller 
Branch. 

And  Friends  of  the  Plainfield  Public  Li- 
brary will  sponsor  a  handcrafted  soft  sculp- 
ture exhibit  at  the  library  on  Feb.  15. 

The  exhibition  will  include  handcrafted 
ethnic  folk  dolls  in  traditional  costume  and 
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a  group  of  African  wooden  animals  designed 
by  Annette  Farr  and  Gloria  Flemming. 


JUDGE  CHARLES  S.  DESMOND: 
THE  MAN  FOR  ALL  SEASONS 


HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  3,  1987 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  western  New  York 
has  recently  lost  one  of  its  most  respected 
and  distinguished  leaders.  I  rise  today  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  memory  of  a  good  friend.  Judge 
Charies  S.  Desmond,  who  passed  away  on 
Fetjruary  9.  Charies  Desmond  was  truly  a  man 
of  courage,  integrity,  dedication,  and  generosi- 
ty— and  much,  much  more.  His  wisdom  and 
wit  made  him  one  of  the  most  respected  and 
well-liked  memt)ers  of  our  western  New  York 
community.  With  diligence  and  dedication, 
Charies  Desmond  served  for  26  years  on  the 
New  York  State  Court  of  Appeals,  and  was 
chief  judge  on  the  Court  of  Appeals  from 
1960-66,  when  he  was  forced  to  retire  t)e- 
cause  of  ttie  mandatory  age  limit  of  70. 

Judge  Desmond's  kindness,  wisdom,  and 
humor  will  certainly  not  be  forgotten  particular- 
ly by  the  Kemp  family.  He  has  left  quite  a 
legacy  for  westem  New  York,  and  undoubted- 
ly his  works  and  deeds  will  live  on.  Judge 
Desmond  was  a  champion  of  education  and 
was  a  driving  force  in  molding  and  building 
Canisius  College,  In  Buffalo,  into  the  strong  In- 
dependent institution  of  higher  learning  it  Is 
today.  Judge  Desmond  was  also  a  man  of 
boundless  devotk>n  to  his  family,  community, 
profession,  and  country,  serving  on  numerous 
community  organizatkins  and  institutions.  Most 
recently,  the  judge  donated  land  to  his  home- 
town, Eden,  NY,  for  a  new  library  there — yet 
anottter  gesture  of  commitment  and  love  for 
his  community. 

I  encourage  all  my  colleagues  in  Congress 
to  read  the  following  article  from  the  Hamburg 
Sun  that  chronicles  the  life  and  accomplish- 
ments of  this  good  friend,  Judge  Charies  S. 
Desmond.  His  leadership  and  intellect  will  be 
sorely  missed  by  all  who  knew  him,  and  my 
wife  Joanne  and  I  extend  our  deepest  sympa- 
thy and  prayers  to  the  Desmond  family  all  of 
whom  are  frierids  ar>d  neightxjrs. 

He  was  like  Sir  Thomas  More,  a  man  of 
total  honesty,  integrity,  and  candor— "a  man 
for  all  seasons." 

We  will  miss  "the  Judge"  but  his  example 
lives  on  forever  as  a  testimony  to  his  eternal 
ideals,  values,  and  principles. 

The  artKle  foltows: 

Former  Chief  Judge  Desmond  Dies  at  90 

A  Mass  of  Christian  Burial  will  t>e  held  at 
10  a.m.,  today  (Feb.  12)  for  Charles  S.  Des- 
mond, 90,  of  Eden,  a  retired  chief  judge  of 
the  State  Court  of  Appeals  and  a  nationally 
known  legal  scholar  who  died  Monday 
evening  (Feb.  9,  1987)  in  Mercy  Hospital 
after  a  brief  illness. 

The  Mass  will  l>e  held  at  Immaculate  Con- 
ception Church  in  Eden.  A  private  burial 
will  be  at  Immaculate  Conception  Ceme- 
tery. 

Judge  Desmond  spent  26  years  on  the 
court,  and  was  chief  judge  on  the  Court  of 
Appeals  from  1960  to  1966  when  he  was 
forced  to  retire  t>ecause  of  the  mandatory 
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age  limit  of  70.  He  was  the  first  jurist  to 
hold  the  title  of  chief  state  judge  in  New 
York. 

His  opinions  were  considered  scholarly, 
thoughtfully  and  crisply  written  and  were 
widely  quoted,  those  in  the  business  noted. 

He  also  administered  the  oath  of  office  to 
Governor  Mario  Cuomo  when  he  first  took 
office  in  1983.  Cuomo  and  Desmond  re- 
mained friends,  and  the  governor  delivered 
a  stirring  tribute  to  the  Eden  native  during 
a  testimonial  dinner  last  year  in  Buffalo. 

Cuomo  noted  Desmond  was  witty,  pos- 
sessed "a  quick  and  Incisive  mind  and  pleas- 
ant sense  of  humor  ...  a  man  with  a  love 
of  people  and  integrity  of  person  and  pur- 
pose." 

He  was  the  recipient  of  no  less  than  13 
honorary  degrees  from  colleges  and  univer- 
sities, and  was  the  author  of  two  twoks. 
"Quillets  of  the  Law"  and  "Through  the 
Courtroom  Window." 

He  taught  at  the  Cornell  University  Law 
School  and  was  an  adjunct  professor  in  ap- 
pellate advocacy  at  the  State  Univeristy  of 
Buffalo  Law  School. 

Judge  Desmond  was  elected  to  the  Court 
of  Appeals  in  1940.  and  re-elected  in  1954. 
He  was  elected,  without  opposition,  to  the 
Court  of  Appeals  in  1959.  and  in  1962 
Ijecame  the  chief  judge  ui  New  York  State. 

He  was  the  recipient  of  numerous  local, 
state  and  national  awards  and  was  affiliated 
with  a  number  of  organizations.  He  was  a 
World  War  I  veteran  of  the  Marine  Corps. 

He  was  married  in  1928  to  the  former 
Helen  Marie  Ryan  who  died  in  1958.  He  is 
survived  by  three  daughters.  Sheila  Landon. 
Katnleen  Hughes  and  Patricia  Williams,  all 
of  Eden,  and  12  grandchildren.  Judge  Des- 
mond was  the  father  of  Charles  Ryan  Des- 
mond, an  Eden  town  justice  who  died  Jan. 
19.  1985. 


MR.  KARL  MASLOWSKI,  GOLDEN 
ANNIVERSARY  AS  A  COLUM- 
NIST WITH  THE  CINCINNATI 
ENQUIRER 


HON.  WILUS  D.  GRADISON,  JR. 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  3,  1987 
Mr.  GRADISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased 
to  recognize  a  constituent  of  mine,  Kari  Mas- 
lowski,  who  will  be  celebiating  his  50th  anni- 
versary as  a  weekly  columnist  with  ttie  Dncir)- 
nati  Sunday  Enquirer  on  March  7,  1 987. 

Since  1 937,  Mr.  Maslowski's  weekly  column 
"Naturalist  Afield"  fias  sought  to  educate  the 
community  atxxit  ttte  impcxtance  of  wildlife 
conservation.  Through  his  conwnitment  to 
wildlife  preservation  and  his  consistent  sup- 
port for  wildlife  issues,  Mr.  MaslowskI  has 
made  a  valuable  contribution  to  tt>e  communi- 
ty at  large. 

The  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  ServKe  consid- 
ers Mr.  MaslowskI  a  valuable  arxl  Important 
friend.  On  befuitf  of  the  Fish  and  Wikllife  Serv- 
k:e,  I  would  like  to  stiare  with  you  ttie  text  of  a 
letter  sent  to  Mr.  Mastowski  by  Frank  Dunkle, 
Director  of  the  Fish  artd  Wikllife  Service,  <»rv 
gratulating  him  on  this  important  milestone  in 
his  career  and  thanking  him  for  his  dedcatkin 
to  wikllife  preservatton. 
U.S.  Department  or  the  Interior. 

Fish  and  Wildlife  Service, 
Washington.  DC,  February  19,  1987. 
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Mr.  Karl  Maslowski. 
1034  Maycliffe, 
Cincinnati,  OH. 

Dear  Karl:  A  numt>er  of  my  staff  have 
called  to  my  attention  that  your  weekly 
"Naturalist  Afield"  column  in  the  Cincin- 
nati Sunday  Enquirer  will  mark  its  golden 
armiversary  March  7. 

May  1  offer  you,  on  behalf  of  the  entire 
Pish  and  Wildlife  Service,  not  only  our  con- 
gratulations for  arriving  at  such  a  mile- 
stone, but  also  our  collective  thanks  and  ap- 
preciation for  your  unstinting  dedication  to 
the  cause  of  wildlife  conservation. 

The  year  1937  would  scarcely  seem  an  aus- 
picious time  to  t>egin  a  newspaper  column 
devoted  to  wildlife.  The  Ohio  VaUey  had 
t)een  ravaged  by  record  floods,  and  the 
nation  at  large  was  still  in  the  grips  of  the 
Great  Depression.  To  advance  concern  for 
the  needs  of  wildlife  during  that  time  was 
visionary,  at  the  very  least.  As  you  probably 
realize.  "Naturalist  Afield"  predates  even 
the  Pittman-Robertson  Federal  Aid  in  Wild- 
life Restoration  Act  which  marks  its  50th 
anniversary  this  Septemtier.  And  just  as 
Pittman-Rol)ertson  funds  have  helped  buy 
the  habitat  wildlife  depend  on  for  their  very 
sur\-ival.  columns  such  as  "Naturalist 
Afield"  and  dedicated  writer/conservation- 
ists such  as  you  have  helped  nurture  and 
sustain  the  spirit  of  conservation  among  our 
citizens. 

Through  the  years  you  have  greatly  aided 
this  agency  in  its  mission  as  well.  The  abid- 
ing theme  you  have  articulated  so  well  for 
fifty  years  is  that  habitat  is  the  key  to  safe- 
guarding our  fishery  and  wildlife  resources. 
Your  message  is  as  timely  today  as  it  was 
then.  Your  articles  on  protecting  eagles, 
hawks  and  owls,  on  providing  nesting  habi- 
tat and  feeding  stations  for  a  host  of  migra- 
tory birds,  and  on  recognizing  the  important 
lessons  of  endangered  species  conservation — 
all  have  helped  raise  the  threshold  of  public 
awareness  and  helped  make  our  conserva- 
tion tasks  more  achievable. 

Once  again,  for  the  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service,  our  congratulations  and  deep  ap- 
preciation to  you  and  the  "Naturalist 
Afield." 

Sincerely. 

Frank  Dunkle, 

Director. 


FREEDOM  OF  THE  WORKPLACE 
ACT 


HON.  JIM  UGHTFOOT 

OP  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  3,  1987 

Mr.  LIGHTFOOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
Introducing  legislatk>n  to  er^le  people  to 
work  in  ttieir  homes  if  tfiey  cfK>ose,  and  I  en- 
courage my  colleagues  to  join  with  me  as  co- 
sponsors  of  this  legislatk>n.  Senator  Hatch  is 
introducing  similar  legislatk>n  in  ttie  Senate 
tcxlay. 

Urider  current  Department  of  Latxx  regula- 
tions, homework  is  profMt)ited  In  six  Irtdustries: 
women's  apparel,  embroklered  goods,  jewelry, 
gloves  and  mittens,  buttons  and  txjcldes,  arid 
handkerchiefs.  This  legislatkxi  wouM  lift  tt>e 
ban  on  these  restricted  Industries.  These  re- 
strictxxis  tiave  been  in  place  sirKie  the  1940's, 
and  no  tonger  meet  ttie  needs  of  ttie  Ameri- 
can w(xk  iorce. 
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SinM  tfw  1940^  ttw  American  work  force 
has  chanoed  Many  AmericarM  would  prefer  to 
woik  al  homa  if  g^n  an  option.  Home  labor 
gi««a  ttw  vrarttaf*  mora  Itaxlbilty  and  additiorv 
at  lima  to  i^and  «*ilh  famiy  members.  Re- 
duead  ooata,  auch  as  tranaportation.  dothirtg 
and  chU  cars,  ara  other  added  benefits  of 


Furthamiora.  giving  workers  the  right  to 
worit  in  Ihair  homae  especially  benefits  rural 
woftan.  It  aiows  Iham  an  emptoyment  oppor- 
lunily  Vwt  Ihay  might  not  have  othenvise  had. 
Sinoa  Iha  downturn  In  tlw  agricultural  econo- 
my. |oba  ara  acarce  and  the  need  for  additxxv 
al  income  is  great  Home  employment  has 
halpad  many  n«al  leaidents  because  it  has  al- 
lowad  ttwm  to  continua  to  farm  while  earning 
addMonal  money  to  help  make  ends  meet 

Evan  mora  important  is  the  underlying  prin- 
dpia  ttwi  al  workars  ahouM  be  given  the  free- 
dom to  choosa  Ittair  place  of  work.  Under  cur- 
rant raguMione,  only  workers  employed  in  the 
six  raatrictad  induatriaa  ara  prohibited  from 
home  emptoymant  For  example,  homework  is 
paimiaad  in  ttw  manufacture  of  men's  apparel 
but  not  of  woman's  apparel.  It  is  unfair  and 
dtooriminatory  to  tfie  workers  in  ttiese  restrict- 
ed industries  to  deny  ttwm  the  freedom  to 
chooae  to  work  at  home. 

Opponents  of  lifting  ttie  restrictions  claim 
aMwp  conations  arxl  chikj  labor 
;  woiM  ensue  in  these  industries.  They 
ralum  to  the  ara  of  the  1940's  to  argue  tttat 
tlw  lass  than  daairabia  labor  conditions  during 
tfiat  lime  wouU  again  result  if  homework  were 
parmitlad.  They  forget,  however,  that  workers 
are  more  toKJwiodgoabie  about  labor  laws. 
Today's  woikers  krww  that  they  are  guaran- 
teed at  least  the  minimum  wage  and  overtime 
labor  protocltons  under  the  Fair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act  [FLSA]. 

Opponents  further  argue  that  lifting  tfie  pro- 
hWlion  on  homework  woukj  gut  tfie  Fair  Labor 
Standante  AcL  It  is  not  my  imention  or  tfiat  of 
ottwr  supporters  of  lifting  tfie  restrictnns  to 
deny  wortiers  the  protections  enjoyed  under 
ttie  FLSA.  In  fact,  lifting  tfie  prohibitkxi  in  the 
six  restricted  industries  woukJ  alknv  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  to  monitor  more  closely  the 
activities  of  Itiese  industries.  It  woukJ  also  give 
workers  the  ability  to  report  any  latxx  abuses 
witliout  fear  of  tosing  tfieir  jobs. 

In  conckision,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port this  legisMion.  It  woukj  provide  workers 
with  tfie  right  to  cfioose  wfiere  tfiey  want  to 
vrark;  it  would  give  tfie  workers  in  tfie  currently 
restricted  industries  the  same  labor  protec- 
tions enjoyed  by  homeworkers  in  ottier  indus- 
tries; and  it  would  give  mral  workers  an  added 
source  of  income. 


MART  BIANCHINI:  80  AND 
GOmO  STRONG 


HON.  BENJAMIN  A.  GILMAN 

or  mw  YORK 

IH  TBI  BOUSC  OF  BKPSXSKNTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  3.  1987 

Mr.  GILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  pleasure 
to  report  to  our  ooleagues  that  later  this 
month  the  Natkxial  Federation  of  Business 
and  Profeaannal  Women  wW  be  honoring 
Mary  Btewhini  of  South  Nyack,  NY.  as  their 
Woman  of  the  Year. 
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Tfiis  award  is  not  only  timely,  for  Mary  is 
also  celebrating  her  80th  birtfiday  this  month, 
bt<  it  is  also  appropriate,  for  few  indivkjuals 
personify  tfie  true  dedk»tion  to  put>lk:  service 
to  which  so  many  of  our  golden  age  citizens 
fiara  dedicated  tfiemselves.  And  the  award  is 
especially  popular,  t>ecause  Ma/y  Bianchini  is 
t>doved  by  young  and  okl  throughout  tfie  mid- 
Hudson  regno  of  New  York  State. 

"Mary  Bee,"  as  stie  is  universally  and  affec- 
tkinately  known,  has  lived  several  lifetimes 
vnlhin  her  80-year  lifespan. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  invite  all  of  our  colleagues  to 
join  with  us  in  saluting  this  grand  lady.  "Mary 
Bee"  was  tfie  cover  giri  of  tfie  January/ Fetxu- 
ary  1987  issue  of  the  National  Geriatric  Nurs- 
ing magazine.  In  our  own  Rockland  County, 
NY,  sfie  is  probably  the  most  popular  potential 
carver  girl  possible! 

Since  the  Geriatric  Nursing  article  summa- 
rizes tier  life  and  fier  philosophies  better  than 
I  can  do,  I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  sfiare  it  with  our  colleagues  and  I  request 
tfiat  it  tie  annexed  in  full  along  with  her  state- 
mant. 

I  am  certain  that  all  of  us  in  Congress 
concur  with  tfie  decision  by  the  National  Fed- 
eratk>n  of  Business  &  Professional  Women  in 
honoring  this  remarkable  lady  and  tfiat  we  all 
join  in  wishing  Mary  a  happy  80th  and  many, 
many  more! 

Makt  Bianchini  Makes  a  DirrERENCE 

"Call  me  Mary  B.  That's  how  Mary  Bian- 
chini introduces  herself.  She  is  introduced 
by  professional  colleagues  and  members  of 
her  county  as  "our  local  radio  and  television 
Interviewer.  Beginning  in  1969,  when  Mary 
was  62,  and  until  March  17,  1986,  radio  lis- 
teners could  tune  in  every  Sunday  morning 
to  listen  to  Mary  B.  interview  knowledgea- 
ble people  on  political,  health,  environmen- 
tal, and  social  issues. 

Mary  also  produced  and  moderated  the 
"Maryl)ee  Community  Forum,"  a  weekly 
program  on  Channel  6  Cable  TV  from  1970- 
igf77.  And,  every  week  between  6:30  and  7:00 
pjn.  listeners  could  see  Mary  on  Cable  6  TV 
interviewing  lawmakers,  educators,  or  enter- 
tainers. One  day  in  February  1977,  Mary 
and  her  TV  crew  arrived  in  Washington, 
D.C.  at  8:00  a.m.  There,  with  the  help  of 
Congressman  Ben  Oilman  to  clear  the  way. 
she  interviewed  a  number  of  senators  and 
congressmen.  In  April  of  1977.  she  took  her 
show  to  Albany  where  she  again  interviewed 
key  state  legislators.  That  was  the  year 
Mary  was  70.  Mary's  goal  for  her  programs 
was  to  inform  her  audience  about  liey  issues 
and  involve  them  in  actions  to  help. 

Her  efforts  to  organize  fundraising  activi- 
ties for  Help  Me.  Inc..  and  the  American 
Heart  Association.  Rockland  County  chap- 
tar  (in  March  of  1985  Mary  was  crowned 
'Queen  of  Hearts"  by  the  AHA),  are  part  of 
her  desire  to  help  build  programs  for  [teople 
to  help  themselves,  and  her  continuing  ef- 
forts on  l>ehalf  of  many  causes  have 
brought  her  numerous  honors. 

June  6,  1982  was  a  big  day  for  Mary,  then 
7$.  She  was  designated  "Volunteer  of  the 
Year"  by  the  Rockland  County  Mental 
Health  Association;  received  a  public  service 
award  at  the  federal  level  from  Congress- 
man Ben  Oilman  (Mary  was  a  member  of 
the  Congressional  Advisory  Conmiittee  on 
Drug  Trafficking  and  Substance  Abuse); 
was  commended  by  N.Y.  State  Senator 
Unda  Wlnikow  for  state  community  service; 
and  received  a  citation  from  Mario  Cuomo, 
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then  Lieutenant  Governor  of  New  York,  for 
humanitarian  service. 

Cuomo  commended  her  "for  innumerable 
community  endeavors  ...  In  the  highest 
tradition  of  community  service  .  .  .  she  ex- 
emplifies strength  of  character,  devotion  to 
family,  faith,  and  hard  work."  On  that  same 
occasioa.  the  Civil  Service  Association  Retir- 
ees also  paid  tribute  to  Mary  for  her  out- 
standing contributions  as  charter  president 
and  oromizer. 

In  March  of  1984,  Mary  was  honored  by 
the  Ralnapo  High  School  students  during 
Wometf  s  History  Week.  Among  her  inter- 
viewees for  that  year  were  Luciano  Pavar- 
otti.  Henry  Kissinger,  and  the  United  States 
Secretary  of  Commerce.  Malcolm  Baldridge. 

Mary  Bianchini  was  bom  in  Malfalda. 
Italy,  in  March  1907.  Her  father,  a  stone 
cutter  who  emigrated  with  his  family  to  the 
United  States,  settled  in  Rockland  Lake  and 
opened  a  general  store.  When  she  was  four- 
teen, Mary  took  out  working  papers  and 
started  her  occupational  career  working  in  a 
shoe  factory  for  IS  cents  an  hour.  The  skills 
she  accyiired  there  were  to  serve  her  in  good 
stead  during  the  Depression,  when  she 
made  shoes  for  her  son. 

She  later  worked  as  a  telephone  operator 
and,  in  1929.  married  the  man  her  parents 
had  chosen  for  her.  The  marriage  lasted 
until  his  death  almost  thirty  years  later. 
Mary  eKiiected  to  have  several  children  and 
spend  her  working  years  as  a  homemaker. 
wife,  aad  mother  but.  after  the  birth  of  her 
son  in  1930,  financial  difficulties  caused  her 
to  seek  employment  outside  her  home. 
When  a  shoe  factory  opened  in  Nyack.  Mary 
went  l>ack  to  work  and  within  three  weeks 
became  the  floor  supervisor  of  the  shop. 

The  shoe  factory  burned  down  in  1936 
and,  on  the  recommendation  of  a  Rockland 
county  supervisor,  Mary  went  to  Rockland 
State  Hospital  to  look  for  a  job  as  a  tele- 
phone operator.  There  were  no  openings, 
but  thi  administrator  told  her  that  if  she 
would  agree  to  work  on  the  patient  units  as 
an  aide,  when  an  opening  came  up  for  the 
switchboard,  she  would  be  transferred.  She 
agreed  and  began  her  career  as  a  practical 
nurse  aind  a  concerned  person. 

She  Uked  working  with  patients  so  much 
that  when  the  opportunity  came  to  transfer 
she  aslied  to  remain  on  the  patient  units.  It 
is  not  surprising  that  this  outgoing,  candid, 
"togetljer"  lady  inspired  trust  in  these  psy- 
chiatric patients.  Her  matter-of-fact  ap- 
proach to  living  and  strong  belief  that  there 
is  alwiiys  a  solution  did  much  to  help  the 
patlentiB  she  cared  for  to  sort  through  some 
of  the  eonfusion  in  their  lives. 

Mary's  skill  was  such  that  she  became  a 
transfer  agent,  accompanying  patients  to 
court  fbr  hearings  and  to  their  homes  if  dis- 
charged. This  occasionally  involved  travel- 
ing to  other  parts  of  the  country.  She 
became  a  licensed  practical  nurse  in  1938, 
two  years  after  she  started  working  in  the 
state  hospital  as  an  aide.  When  asked  why 
she  had  not  gone  on  for  more  education  in 
nursing,  since  she  liked  it  so  much,  Mary 
said  she  was  afraid  she  would  have  to  do  a 
lot  of  writing. 

Mary  believes  in  good  nursing  care  at  the 
bedside,  and  this  bright,  articulate  lady,  not 
quite  live  feet  tall,  will  speak  out  firmly  on 
this  point.  Prom  1948  to  1962,  Mary  served 
as  thlMl,  second,  and  first  vice-president  of 
the  state  I*ractlcal  Nurse  Association,  and 
she  became  president  of  that  association  In 
1962  and  served  in  that  role  until  1966. 

She  organized  the  Rocldand  County  Divi- 
sion of  Licensed  Practical  Nurses.  Inc.  and 
l>ecame  its  first  president  in  1949.  She  is  a 


charter  memt>er  of  L.P.N.  of  N.Y.,  Inc.  and 
the  National  Federation  of  L.P.N..  Inc.  She 
was  a  founder  of  the  BOCES  Practical  Nurs- 
ing School  of  Rockland  County  and  still 
serves  on  the  advisory  council  of  that 
school.  She  also  helped  to  found  Rockland 
Community  College. 

Now.  at  79  and  eight  months  after  a  heart 
attack  and  a  cardiac  arrest,  she  is  still  a 
leading  spokeswoman  for  practical  nursing. 
But  Mary  is  quick  to  say  she  owes  her  life  to 
tliree  registered  nurses  who  were  present  at 
the  fund-raising  dinner  dance  where  she 
suffered  her  cardiac  arrest.  Mary  had  Just 
returned  to  her  table  after  dancing  (which 
she  loves  to  do)  with  Congressman  Oilman 
when  she  collapsed.  The  nurses  Initiated 
cardiac  resuscitation  and  maintained  Mary 
until  the  ambulance  arrived. 

Iris  Landau,  from  New  York  City,  a 
former  intensive  care  nurse,  Oloria  Molin- 
aro,  a  Suffem  resident  and  staff  nurse  at 
Oood  Samaritan  Hospital  where  Mary  was 
subsequently  hospitalized,  and  Ann  Serra,  a 
New  City  resident  and  school  nurse  in  the 
South  Orangetown  School  District,  were 
later  honored  for  their  quick  thinking  by 
the  American  Heart  Association  and  County 
Legislature.  In  a  wheelchair.  Mary  was  on 
hand  for  the  ceremony. 

She  suffered  her  heart  attack  on  October 
5.  1985.  On  May  18.  1986.  she  delivered  the 
keynote  address  at  the  New  York  State  Con- 
vention for  Practical  Nurses  and,  on  May  21. 
she  addressed  the  practical  nursing  stu- 
dents. Mary's  bottom  line:  "Let's  bring  back 
nursing  to  the  patient,  where  it  belongs  in 
the  first  place." 

Realizing  there  would  come  a  time  when 
nursing  would  be  too  strenuous  for  her, 
Mary  wondered  what  she  would  do  in  her 
retirement.  After  her  son  had  graduated 
from  medical  school,  she  applied  for  and 
was  accepted  into  the  course  for  radio  an- 
nouncing and  speech  at  the  New  York 
School  of  Radio  Broadcasting.  Mary  was  the 
oldest  student  in  the  class  and,  since  she  did 
not  like  newscasting,  she  chose  interview- 
ing—not a  surprising  choice  in  view  of  her 
interest  and  background  in  working  with 
people. 

So  after  33  years  as  a  practicing  practical 
nurse,  Mary  began  her  fourth  career.  Al- 
though already  well  luiown  in  Rocldand 
County,  it  would  be  her  broadcasting  career 
that  would  allow  Mary  greater  opportunity 
to  pursue  her  humanitarian  interests. 

Somewhere  in  the  middle  of  her  employ- 
ment at  Rockland  State  Hospital,  Mary  also 
owned  and  operated  a  restaurant.  Conse- 
quently, her  invitation  to  a  "light  lunch" 
might  produce  a  menu  of  fettucini  (home- 
made) with  a  marlnara  sauce,  a  crisp  mixed 
green  salad  with  a  freshly  made  Italian 
dressing,  roast  chicken,  and  homemade  red 
wine  and.  for  dessert,  vanilla  ice  cream  with 
amaretto.  Mary  is  proud  of  her  home  and 
many  tokens  of  appreciation.  She  has  pho- 
tographs of  interviews  and  special  occa- 
sions displayed  in  every  room.  Her  desk  and 
Interviewing  set-up  are  In  a  comer  of  a  huge 
living  room  near  a  large  bay  window  looking 
onto  her  backyard.  She  writes  her  speeches 
in  longhand. 

Outgoing,  with  a  zest  for  life  along  with  a 
skill  for  organization  and  a  talent  for  lead- 
ership, Mary  has  been  president  of  many 
groups.  In  January  of  1950,  she  was  invited 
to  address  the  Rockland  County  Business 
and  Professional  Women's  Club  (BPWC). 
and  was  then  invited  to  join.  Two  years 
later  she  became  the  vice-president  and 
then  the  president  of  that  organization.  She 
was  then  asked  to  organize  The  BPWC  for 
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the  Ramapo  and  Tapan  Zee  areas.  In  1959. 
when  she  was  52.  Mary  was  chosen  "Woman 
of  the  Year"  by  the  Rockland  County 
BPWC.  In  1983.  when  she  was  76,  she  was 
honored  by  that  same  group  as  a  "Woman 
of  Achievement." 

It  seems  Mary  Is  either  founding  organiza- 
tions or  joining  them.  Either  way  she  soon 
becomes  a  leader  In  the  group.  She  was 
charter  president  of  the  Civil  Service  'Exa- 
ployees  Association  Retirees  Chapter  918, 
Rockland  and  Westchester  counties.  She  is 
a  past  president  of  the  Italian  American 
Club  and  the  Rockland  County  President  of 
the  National  Organization  of  Concerned 
Grandparents. 

On  March  7.  1986.  Help  Me.  Inc.  had  a 
gala  80th  birthday  celebration  for  Mary 
Bianchini.  While,  technically,  it  was  her 
79th  birthday,  it  marked  the  l>eginning  of 
her  80th  year.  Her  son  and  his  family  were 
on  hand  to  celebrate  and  a  32-page  com- 
memorative booklet  carried  greetings  from 
individuals,  businesses,  and  organizations 
representing  all  the  members  of  the  Rock- 
land County  community. 

Throughout  her  career  as  a  practical 
nurse.  Mary  made  a  difference.  As  an  Inter- 
viewer on  radio  and  television,  she  brought 
important  and  timely  issues  to  the  attention 
of  the  members  of  her  community  and  in- 
troduced them  to  those  actively  involved  in 
striving  to  make  a  l)etter  community  for  ev- 
eryone. She  continues  to  make  a  difference 
in  her  80th  year  of  life. 

In  an  interview  with  Randy  Banner  of 
The  Rockland  Reporter  in  Decemlier  1978. 
Mary  was  quoted  as  saying  "I  was  liberated 
the  day  I  was  bom.  Whether  necessity  or 
drive  made  me  do  the  things  I  did,  I  don't 
know.  But  if  it  was  necessity.  I  was  able  to 
do  them  because  I  had  the  willingess  to 
try." 

We  have  shared  only  a  few  of  the  activi- 
ties in  which  Mary  continues  to  l>e  involved. 
Her  interests  encompass  education  of  all 
kinds,  social  issues  such  as  crime,  housing, 
and  child  and  family  abuse  and,  of  course, 
health  programs  and  legislation.  Mary  has 
little  time  to  ponder  her  past;  she  is  too 
busy  with  the  present  and  too  much  in- 
volved in  planning  for  the  future. 


DUTCH  FREE  TREATMENT  OF 
CERTAIN  WEB  SHEETS  INTRO- 
DUCED 


HON.  BILL  FRENZEL 

OF  MINNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESfaTTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  3,  1987 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  have  in- 
troduced H.R.  1 360,  whkJh  reclassifies  certain 
plastk:  web  sheeting  into  a  new  duty-free  cat- 
egcxy  under  the  tariff  schedules  of  tfie  United 
States. 

Awa  paper  is  an  imported  web  sheeting 
which  is  used  by  a  constituent  company  in  tfie 
productkin  of  reverse  osmosis  filter  elements 
sokj  to  original  equipment  manufacturers  of 
water  purifrcatkxi  systems.  It  is  a  plastk:  web 
sfieet  comprised  of  polyester  fibers  t>onded 
with  a  resin.  Previously,  Awa  paper  had  been 
classified  under  a  category  of  plastk:  sfieets 
comprised  of  polyester,  vi^Kh,  to  me,  was  tfie 
proper  categ<xy.  Tfie  tariff  here  is  4.4  percent 
ad  vakxem.  Several  Customs  officials  in  my 
area  cfiallenged  the  dassifrcatkxi  stating  tfiat 
the  length  of  tfie  constituent  man-made  fit)ers 
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of  Awa  paper  more  properly  dassHtes  ttiis 
product  as  a  nonwoven  textile.  As  a  result,  ttie 
tariff  soared  to  12.9  percent  ad  valorem  phjs  2 
cents  per  pound,  triple  tfie  prevkxis  rate. 

Not  only  is  my  constituent  company  struck 
with  a  tripling  of  its  original  (juty  affecting  its 
competitiveness  abrc^ad,  but  it  now  lias  to 
contend  with  textile  quotas.  Since  tfits  is  tfie 
only  business  conducted  by  my  constituent 
company,  potential  supply  problems  couM  put 
them  out  of  tMJSiness.  While  tfie  Awa  paper  is 
imported  from  Japan,  Japan  is  also  one  of  tfie 
company's  important  export  markets  for  tfie 
finished  product. 

The  company  has  sought  a  domestic 
source  for  this  type  of  web,  txjt  to  date  no 
such  s(Xirce  has  t>een  determined.  Tfie  com- 
pany does  use  (iomestic  sources  for  some  of 
its  filter  element  applicatkMis,  fiowever.  The 
web  sfieeting  imported  by  my  constituent  is  a 
critk:al  component  of  the  reverse  osmosis 
filter  element  whk:h  is  used  in  making  potable 
water  from  brackish  ground  water,  sea  water 
or  other  water  containing  fiigh  concentratk>ns 
of  salts.  Awa  paper  has  a  precise  tfiickness 
and  uniform  density  whk:h  are  critx»l  to  satis- 
fying the  performance  criteria  of  the  rrnxe  de- 
manding applk:ations  of  the  fitter  elements 
pr(xluced  t>y  the  company.  Any  variatiility  in 
tfie  thickness  or  density  of  the  web  used  in 
the  filter  elements  woukJ  compromise  tfie  use- 
fulness of  tfie  product.  As  I  mentioned  alx>ve, 
tfiere  is  no  domestk:  company  which  can  pro- 
vkle  the  exact  web  sheeting  for  this  particular 
usage. 

In  my  tiili,  I  fiave  established  a  new  tariff 
classification,  870.65  which  covers  only  tfie 
Awa  paper.  Otfier  web  sfieetings  whk:h  are 
produced  in  tfie  United  States  are  left  in  tfie 
textile  category.  To  furtfier  narrow  tfie  applna- 
tion  of  this  tiill,  we  have  limited  tfie  duty-free 
treatment  to  web  sheeting  used  in  tfie  produc- 
tran  or  reverse  osmosis  filter  elements  f(x 
water  purification  systems. 

This  product  does  not  beking  in  a  textile 
category.  It  does  not  possess  cfiaracteristics 
representative  of  textiles.  It  exhit>its  no  drape 
vi/tien  laid  flat  upon  a  nonflat  surface.  It 
cannot  be  stitched  ex  sewed. 

In  my  opink}n,  this  is  a  noncontroversial  tiill 
whk:h  I  woukf  hope  could  be  attacfied  to  H.R. 
3  as  it  moves  through  tfie  legislative  process. 


FEDERAL  CREDIT  UNION 


HON.  MATTHEW  J.  RINALDO 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HODSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  3,  1987 

Mr.  RINALDO.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week.  Rep- 
resentative Doug  Barnard  and  I  reintroduced 
legrslatk}n  which  we  sponsored  in  tfie  last 
(Congress  that  would  correct  a  glaring  dupHca- 
tion  in  Federal  law.  Our  legislatkxi,  H.R.  1309, 
would  eliminate  FTC  regulatory  jurisdk:t»n 
over  the  Nation's  Federal  credit  unk>ns  and 
place  it  instead  in  tfie  hands  of  tfie  Natk>nal 
Credit  Unicjn  Administration. 

This  bill  met  with  broad  support  in  tfie  previ- 
ous Congress,  wfien  it  was  endorsed  by  tfie 
Director  of  the  Offk»  of  Management  and 
Budget,  the  chairman  of  tfie  tXMrd  of  tfie  Na- 
tx>nal  (>edit  Union  Administration,  and  tfie  Na- 
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i^mmrfi-imfiew,  nf  Fedsr^  Credit  Uroons—    years  he  vokjnteered  his  time  and  talents  to    em  Savings  &  Loan  Assodalkin  in  Dayton. 
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lOMi  A— odrton  of  Federal  Credit  Unions- 
ttw  only  fwionil  trai|e  aseodetton  wtiich  ex- 
cfcatirelif  If  eeenli  ofedK  unions  chartered  by 
the  Federal  GoveftvnenL 

UntortunaWy.  wMe  the  provisions  of  our 
lagiriilion  have  met  with  broad  support  it  has 
been  tied  up  wiVi  other,  more  controversial 
iaauea  wMch  aunound  tite  reauttwrization  of 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act.  Because 
of  ViOee  iaauea.  Cortgreas  has  failed  to  reau- 
thorize this  law  ainoe  it  expired  in  fiscal  year 
1962. 

I  do  not  believe  our  proposal  should  be  held 
hoelage  to  ttwee  controversies,  and  I  am 
hopeM  it  cwi  be  considered  by  the  100th 
Congraaa  early  in  ttiis  session. 

The  reasons  for  this  are  simple:  jurisdiction 
over  oredK  unions  belongs  more  properly  to 
th«  NCUA.  not  the  FTC.  When  the  FTC  was 
eatabiahed  in  1914,  banks  were  specifically 
exempt  from  its  juiscKction  because  they  were 
atraady  regulated  by  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board.  Decaueo  neither  savings  and  loans  nor 
credN  unions  existed  at  that  time,  the  original 
FTC  act  naturMy  dU  not  include  such  exemp- 
tions. 

Congress  appropriately  addressed  the  S&L 
exemption  in  the  96th  Congress,  \Mtien  I  spon- 
aored  legialaten  exempting  S&L's  from  FTC 
juriadtelioa  Those  institutions  are  regulated  by 
the  Federal  Home  Loen  Bank  Board,  and  we 
removed  this  dupfcative  regulation  through 
Public  Law  96-37,  wtiich  now  has  been  In 
effect  for  over  7  years  without  any  adverse 
bnpacL 

Ttte  time  has  come  to  grant  the  Natkxi's 
Federal  credH  unions  similar  relief  from  exces- 
sive and  unnecessary  regulatk>n.  I  urge  my 
ooNeaguas  to  join  Representative  Barnard 
arvl  me  in  presaing  for  adoptnn  of  H.R.  1309, 
and  I  am  hopeful  this  bill  can  be  considered 
without  delay. 
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years  he  vokjnteered  his  time  and  talerrts  to 
the  California  Teachers  Association  CredK 
Unkm  and  the  Soutfram  California  Central 
Credit  Union.  In  addition,  he  has  given  many 
years  of  service  to  the  Western  Corporate 
Federal  Credit  Union  and  ttie  board  of  gover- 
nors, Mount  BaMy  Chapter  of  the  California 
Credit  Unk>n  League. 

ti^r.  Speaker.  I  ask  that  you  join  me  in  salut- 
ing Charles  M.  Clark.  His  many  talents  and 
boundless  dedicatkjn  personifies  the  t>est  of 
volunteer  vitality.  He  Is  a  most  outstanding  ex- 
ample for  us  all.  and  it  is  with  great  respect 
tfiat  I  recognize  his  many  contributions  today. 


CHARLES  M.  CLARK  HONORED 


HON.  JERRY  LEWIS 

or  CAUrORNM 
ni  TBC  BOX7SK  OF  RZFRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  3, 1987 

Mr.  VBfnS  of  Caifomia.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
gives  me  great  pieaaure  to  have  this  opportu- 
nity to  recognize  a  truly  remartcable  citizen  of 
the  35th  District  ef  CaNfomia.  Mr.  Charles  M. 
Clarii.  Mr.  Ctaik  was  honored  by  the  Mount 
Baldy  Chapter  of  the  California  Credit  Unnn 
League  on  December  16. 1986. 

Mr.  Ciaik  is  a  widely  respected  career  public 
school  taecher,  coach,  and  administrator.  He 
has  ganerously  stiared  his  free  time  with  such 
wwthwtae  organizations  as  the  Methodist 
Church,  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America,  Kiwanis 
hiiemationai,  arid  the  Masons,  who  have  ben- 
efited greatly  from  his  many  talents. 

Mora  tfwn  any  ottwr  organizatton,  ttie  credit 
uniona  have  been  the  greatest  beneficiary  of 
Chaffe'a  ganeroaity.  Charlie  Clark's  numerous 
•cttvHiea  with  ttw  credK  unnn  have  spanned 
many  years.  He  haa  oontrftxited  more  ttian  32 
years  of  senace  as  a  vohjntaer  to  the  credit 
union  movement  Founder  of  ttie  Western 
Oiedtt  Union  Natiortal  Association  of  Manage- 
manl  Schools  at  Pomona  College,  he  was 
dean  of  student  activities  for  20  years.  For  18 


A      TEXAS      FAMILY;      A      TEXAS 
LEGEND:  VARA  MARTIN 

DANIEL.  1917-87 


HON.  J  J.  PICKLE 

OF  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  3,  1987 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  along  with  the 
diatinguistied  Memtier  from  Texas.  Mr. 
Wlson.  rise  to  share  with  you  a  tribute  to  ttie 
late  Vara  Martin  Daniel. 

Even  ttie  legendary  John  Wayne  was  capti- 
valed  by  the  t>eautiful  and  talented  Vara  Faye 
Daniel,  wife  of  Gov.  Bill  Daniel  of  Litierty.  TX. 
In  a  last-ditch  effort  to  enlist  the  help  of  Bill 
Daniel  in  producing  the  movie  "The  Alamo." 
the  "Duke"  flew  to  the  Daniels'  Plantatkin 
Rinch.  He  was  hand-carrying  20  yellow  roses 
to  Miss  Vara — and  ttie  rest  is  history. 

Vara  Martin  Daniel,  daughter  of  late  Texas 
State  Senator  Will  M.  and  Daisy  Beavers 
Martin  of  Hlllstxxo.  TX.  was  wkjety  known  as 
the  "First  Lady  of  Litierty." 

Stie  formerly  represented  ttie  United  States 
to  40  countries  as  a  personal  envoy  of  Presi- 
dents Dwight  Eisentiower,  John  F.  Kennedy, 
and  Lyndon  B.  Johnson.  She  had  been  more 
places  and  done  more  things  than  most 
women  even  dare  to  dream,  traveling  around 
tti^  world,  on  all  seven  continents. 

With  her  hustiarxl.  a  former  Governor  of  the 
U.^.  Territory  of  Guam  and  a  former  member 
of  the  Texas  House  of  Representatives,  stie 
establistied  and  endowed  numerous  sctiolar- 
slip-and-academic  programs  at  Baylor  Univer- 
si^  in  Waco,  ttie  University  of  Texas  at  Austin, 
and  the  Mettiodist  Boys  Ranch  In  Waco. 

Their  fatxJkHJS  Plantation  Ranch  was  the 
setting  for  annual  crippled  chikJren's  parties 
and  Easter  egg  hunts  for  thousands  of  area 
reekients.  The  historic  ranch.  25  miles  north  of 
Uberty.  also  served  as  the  headquarters  for 
ttie  famous  "Big  ThkH^et  Trek"  wagon  trains 
ttiBt  opened  ttie  South  Texas  State  Fair  in 
Beaumont  for  16  years. 

Mrs.  Daniel  was  the  first  recipient  of  the 
"Sons  and  Daughters  of  IJt>erty"  award.  She 
also  received  ttie  Philanthrope  Award  from 
ttiB  Texas  Liberty  Association  and  ttie  Human 
Relations  Award  from  the  Texas  State  Teactv 
eis  Association. 

Stie  was  a  distinguistied  alumna  and 
member  of  ttie  Hall  of  Fame  of  Hill  College  in 
HNIstxxo.  one  of  only  six  "Alumna  Honoris 
Causa"  of  Baylor  University,  and  an  honor 
giaduate  of  Texas  Woman's  University  in 
Denton.  She  was  a  director  of  ttie  Southeast- 
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em  Savings  &  Loan  Association  In  Dayton, 
past  president  of  ttie  Trivkim  Club  in  Litierty, 
and  pa^  regent  and  secretary  of  ttie  Lit)ertad 
Chapter  of  ttie  Daughters  of  ttie  American 
RevolutiDn. 

Stie  4so  was  a  memt)er  of  the  Baykx  Uni- 
versity School  of  Education  Advisory  Board, 
the  Baylor  University  Council  for  Devetopment 
and  the  chancellor's  council  of  the  University 
of  Texaa.  as  well  as  ttie  advisory  council  of 
the  University  of  Texas  Graduate  School  of  Li- 
brary and  Information  Science. 

Vara  Martin  Daniel  had  been  all  ttiese 
places,  done  all  ttiese  ttiings  and  faced  all 
ttiese  challenges — all  with  ttie  ekxiuent  grace 
of  a  griaat  lady — wtio  divkled  tier  time  t>e- 
tween  her  family  and  tier  many  civk:  duties,  as 
well  as  church  responsitiilities  and  philan- 
thrope endeavors. 

"Miss  Vara"  was  the  much  loved  first  lady 
wtK)  was  a  devoted  mother  of  four  and  grand- 
mother of  seven;  and  while  her  husband  Gov. 
Bill  Daniel  has  tieen  called  a  living  Texas 
legend,  It  was  Vara  Faye  who  was  always  tiy 
his  skle^  whether  hunting  rogue  elephants  in 
Africa  or  dining  with  PreskJents  in  the  White 
House. 

We  atiall  all  miss  tier  and  are  glad  she 
passed  our  way. 


DEBORAH  HOSPITAL 
ANNIVERSARY 


HpN.  LAWRENCE  J.  SMITH 

or  FXORIDA 
IN  tHE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  3.  1987 

Mr.  Smith  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
March  13,  1967.  the  Detiorah  Hospital  Foun- 
dation, in  North  Lauderdale.  FL.  whk;h  sup- 
ports the  Detxirah  Heart  and  Lung  Center,  will 
be  celebrating  its  65th  anniversary  in  conjunc- 
tion with  ttie  ISth  birthday  of  the  Children  of 
the  Woftd  Program. 

For  65  years  Detiorah  has  treated  patients 
wittiout  cost  to  them  or  their  families.  TNs 
highly  Specialized  hospital  provkles  lifesaving 
heart  and  lung  treatment  to  patients  from  all 
over  the  wodd.  including  kical  communities  in 
my  home  State  of  Florida. 

Detxfah,  which  Is  the  only  hospital  of  its 
kind  east  of  ttie  Mississippi,  means  hope  and 
health  to  people  from  all  races.  religk>ns, 
ettmk:  or  financial  backgrounds.  Additionally, 
Deborah's  doctors  and  facilities  are  conskl- 
ered  among  ttie  finest  in  the  Nation. 

Ttie  Detiorah  Hospital  Foundation  and  the 
Detxjrah  Heart  and  Lung  Center  are  to  tie 
commended  for  ttie  great  contritxition  tieing 
made  to  humanity  and  our  community. 


JAPAN'S  MODERNIZATION 

EFFORT     MAY     SPUR     UNITED 
STATES 


HON.  VIN  WEBER 

OF  lOKNKSOTA 
IN  kHE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  3,  1987 

Mr.  WEBER.  Mr.  Speaker,  conskiering  our 
present  concern  about  international  competi- 
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tiveness,  ifs  appropriate  ttiat  we  study  ttie 
economic  modernization  efforts  of  our  major 
trading  partners,  particularty  Japan.  In  ttie  past 
Japan  has  tieen  enormously  successful  at 
moving  aggressively  Into  high  technology 
fiekJs.  Part  of  ttieir  success  is  clearty  attritiuta- 
ble  to  ttieir  atiiHty  to  antk:ipate  future  trends  in 
ttie  economy  and  ttieir  willingness  to  devekip 
king-range  plans  in  response  to  ttiem. 

In  1980.  Japan's  Ministry  of  International 
Trade  and  IndustiY  [MITI]  began  plans  to  buikj 
26  new  higti-technoiogy  cities.  specifk:ally  de- 
signed to  bring  togettier  universities,  industry, 
and  venture  capital  foundations.  These  new 
cities  promise  to  play  a  vital  role  In  Japan's 
economy  as  tightty  coordinated  technology 
centers.  Ttie  United  States  couM  certainly 
profit  from  a  careful  scrutiny  of  this  amtiitious 
plan. 

Toward  ttiat  end,  I  commend  to  my  col- 
leagues ttie  foikiwing  article  by  Otto  Silha, 
former  putilistier  of  the  Minneapolis  Star  and 
Tritxjne  and  Ctiair  of  the  Innovative  City 
Project  Steering  Committee.  Mr.  Silha's  article 
is  an  informative  overview  of  Japan's  current 
modernization  effort.  As  we  consider  ways  to 
remain  competitive  into  the  21st  century,  we 
stiould  seriously  examine  these  Japanese  ini- 
tiatives. 

[Prom  the  Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune. 

Jan.  13.  1987] 

Japan's  "Technopolis"  Program  May  Give 

Americans  a  Mdch-Needed  High-Tech  Jolt 

(By  Otto  Silha) 

Japan's  TectinopoUs  Concept— an  ambi- 
tious plan  to  build  more  than  20  new  high- 
tech  cities— may  prove  to  have  the  same 
effort  on  United  States  urban  growth  and 
development  that  the  Soviet  Sputnik  had 
on  the  U.S.  space  program. 

The  project  was  launched  In  1980  under 
the  guidance  of  the  Ministry  of  Internation- 
al Trade  and  Industry  (MITI).  The  objective 
is  to  build  26  new  "Silicon  Valleys"  spread 
throughout  the  Japanese  islands.  MITI  has 
selected  18  regional  cities  and  is  reported  to 
lie  reviewing  eight  more  sites. 

These  new  cities,  many  of  them  under 
construction,  are  designed  as  the  engines  for 
Japan's  economic  growth  in  the  21st  centu- 
ry. Each  will  contain  new  university  science 
centers,  research  parks,  joint  research  and 
development  consortiums,  venture  capital 
foundations,  and  office  complexes  concen- 
trated in  one  area  to  form  a  critical  mass. 

In  addition  to  innovative  housing,  the 
cities  will  offer  shopping  malls,  schools,  rec- 
reational areas  and  life-long  learning  cen- 
ters. They  are  located  in  scenic  areas,  unlike 
Japan's  present  major  cities. 

A  leading  U.S.  student  of  the  Technopolis 
Concept  is  Sheridan  Tatsuno,  senior  analyst 
at  Dataquest.  a  high-tech  market-research 
company  In  California's  Silicon  Valley. 
After  visiting  18  of  the  "Tectmopolises,"  he 
reported  his  findings  In  a  recently  published 
Ixiok.  "The  Tectinopolis  Strategy:  Japan, 
High  Teclinology  and  the  Control  of  the 
21st  Century"  (I»rentice  Hall  Press). 

Tatsuno  sets  the  background  for  this  ag- 
gressive new  strategy.  After  World  War  II. 
Japan  diligently  sought  advanced  tectmolo- 
gy  to  catch  up  with  the  West.  Copying— not 
reinventing  the  wheel— was  perceived  as  the 
route  to  the  future. 

MITI  provided  national  leadership  in  im- 
porting foreign  teclinology.  with  companies 
investing  tn  new  plants  and  equipment  and 
developing  low-cost  manufacturing  process- 
es.   The    national    objective— high-quality 
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products— was  met.  Recent  years..  However, 
have  brought  new  challenges.  The  strong 
yen  value  has  affected  the  domestic  econo- 
my, and  companies  from  South  Korea. 
Taiwan.  Slnagapore.  Malaysia  and,  more  re- 
cently. China  are  competing  successfully  in 
the  international  markets  with  even  lower- 
cost  products. 

A  1980  MITI  paper.  "Visions  for  the 
1980s"  urged  Japan's  industry  to  pursue 
more  creative  research.  More  than  30  na- 
tional research  and  development  projects 
focused  on  such  leading-edge  technologies 
as  fifth-generation  computers,  biotechnol- 
ogy, lasers,  ceramics  and  bioelectronics. 
More  than  2.000  researchers  in  the  Tsukuba 
Science  City.  35  miles  northeast  of  Tokyo, 
and  six  regional  testing  lalwratories,  coordi- 
nated the  project. 

To  understand  the  government  commit- 
ment to  put  Japan  in  first  place  in  science, 
industry,  business  and  finance  In  the  1990's 
and  beyond,  one  must  realize  that  MITI  is 
not  the  only  agency  pressing  ahead  In  the 
1980s.  The  Science  and  Technology  Agency 
(STA)  and  the  Ministry  of  Posts  and  Tele- 
communication (MPT)  tiave  pursued  their 
own  joint-research  venture.  One  of  the  more 
ambitious  projects  involves  automated  lan- 
guage translation  phone  systems  and  artifi- 
cial intelligence. 

Needless  to  say,  Japanese  companies  are 
rushing  to  take  advantage  of  the  results  of 
these  projects.  Since  1984,  leading  electonics 
makers  have  spent  $2.5  billion  to  build  more 
than  80  research  laboratories  to  design  and 
operate  the  new  products  for  domestic  and 
world  markets. 

U.S.  business  leaders  have  been  concerned 
for  many  years  about  the  Japanese  govern- 
ment's heavy  sutisidy  of  research  and  even 
marketing  subsidies  of  competitive  products. 
This  kind  of  stimulation  has  helped  to 
produce  1 1  major  automobile  manufacturers 
compared  to  only  four  in  the  United  States. 
But  the  Technopolis  Concept  seems  likely 
to  result  in  an  even  more  aggressive  com- 
petitive threat  to  the  West. 

Tatsuno  reports  that  MITI  has  studied 
every  science  city  and  hightech  region 
around  the  world  in  preparing  for  Technpo- 
lis.  The  only  American  model  was  Silicon 
Valley,  spotlighting  the  failure  of  the 
United  States  to  develop  any  significant  new 
cities.  Disney  World  is  the  liest  we  have  to 
offer  in  such  innovations  as  people  movers, 
efficient  power  plant  and  underground  con- 
struction. 

Research  consortiums  seem  to  l>e  an  im- 
portant base  for  the  new  city  developments 
in  the  various  prefectures,  comparable  to 
our  states.  In  Kagoshima.  in  southern 
Kyushu  (luiown  as  Silicon  Island  tiecause  it 
produces  40  percent  of  all  Japanese  semi- 
conductors), the  FHne  Ceramics  Product  Re- 
search Association  has  joined  together  150 
local  pottery  makers.  To  the  north  in  Ku- 
mamoto.  260  comptmies  have  formed  the 
Software  Development  Ass(x:iation. 

In  addition  to  the  infrastructure  of  the 
new  cities,  prefectures  are  building  airports 
and  highways,  along  with  tax  incentives  and 
other  Inducements  to  attract  Japanese  and 
foreign  companies.  Estimates  for  the  gov- 
ernmental expenditures  for  each  city  range 
from  $1  to  $2  billion,  in  addition  to  the  pri- 
vate investment. 

A  law  passed  last  May  promotes  private 
investment  in  International  trade-fair  facili- 
ties, conference  halls  and  joint  research  lab- 
oratories. Investment  estimates  are  in  the 
$45  billion  to  $55  billion  range  over  the  next 
10  years,  with  eight  Technopolis  sites 
planned  as  future  regional  research  cores. 
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The  Makuhari  new  metropolis,  a  $5.7  billion 
project  patterned  after  the  Hanover  Pair  in 
West  Germany,  is  to  l>e  buUt  in  the  Tokyo 
area  for  international  trade  shows  and  con- 
ferences. 

Other  names  signal  the  areas  of  concen- 
tration—Teletopia.  AgripoUs,  MarliKipolis. 
and  New  Media  City.  The  recently  priva- 
tized Nippon  Telegraph  and  Telephone  Is 
reported  to  lie  developing  the  Information 
Network  System,  a  nationwide  optlcal-fll>er 
communication-satellite  network,  at  a  cost 
of  $150  bllUon. 

Japan  is  driven  by  the  new  commercial 
strength  of  its  neighlior  countries.  Those 
who  doubt  its  ability  to  carry  out  these  am- 
bitious programs  must  factor  in  the  tremen- 
dous strides  that  the  country  lias  made  in 
commerce,  industry  and  finance  In  the  past 
two  decades.  And  the  Japanese  are  long- 
range  planners. 

How  should  the  United  States  react  to  the 
new  Technopolis  challenge?  Sheridan  Tat- 
suno, writing  from  his  vantage  point,  has 
four  suggestions  worth  considering: 

"Develop  regional  Industrial  strategies  to 
strengthen  our  emerging  Silicon  Valleys  and 
avoid  putting  'all  our  eggs  In  one  basket.' 
We  will  require  close  govemment-unlversi- 
ty-industry  cooperation  to  Improve  our 
schools,  build  our  Infrastructure  and  gener- 
ate new  companies." 

"Investigate  the  possibility  of  a  U.S.- 
Japan bilateral  Technopolis  program  to 
keep  up-to-date  on  changes  in  Japan.  The 
U.S.  Conferences  of  Mayors  and  Governors 
are  best  positioned  to  pursue  information 
sharing  and  cross-investment." 

"Develop  Japanese  science  and  business  li- 
braries that  offer  translation  services,  tech- 
nical journals,  Japanese  language  courses 
and  business  programs.  These  should  even- 
tually be  expanded  Into  Asian  business  li- 
braries to  include  all  Pacific  Run  nations." 

"Organize  Pacific  Rim  networks  in  our 
companies,  which  have  many  engineers  and 
managers  of  Asian  ancestry,  as  well  as 
Americans  with  significant  experience  work- 
ing in  Asia.  By  tapping  into  this  pool  of 
luiowledge.  we  can  overcome  some  of  the 
cultural  barriers  preventing  U.S.  companies 
from  doing  business  in  Japan  and  other 
Asian  nations." 

When  we  realize  the  political  pressure  for 
protectionist  policies  already  rising  in  the 
United  States,  it  is  all  the  more  important 
for  our  country  to  anticipate  the  new  com- 
petitive onslaught  from  Japan  and  take 
positive,  perhaps  drastic,  steps  to  achieve 
greater  productivity  produce  lietter  prod- 
ucts and  maintain  our  position  as  an  eco- 
nomic superpower. 


THE  EQUITABLE  AUTOMOBILE 
TRANSPORTATION  ACT  OP  1987 


HON.  WALTER  B.  JONES 

OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVES 

Tuesday,  March  3,  1987 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  rise  to  introduce  the  Equitatile  Auto- 
mobile Transportation  Act  of  1987,  wtiich  53 
Memtiers  of  Congress  have  joined  me  in  co- 
sponsoring.  This  bill,  modeled  after  H.R.  3655 
of  ttie  99th  Congress,  is  intended  to  tiaiance 
our  maritime  automotiile  transportation  capa- 
tiJIities  with  ttiose  of  Japan  arid  S(Xith  Korea 
t)y  requiring  ttiose  c(xintries  to  toansport  an 
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number  of  vahictaa  on  U.S.  vetiide  car-    join  me  in  ttie  promotion  of  our  maritime  in-     fossil  fbel  use  tias  more  ttian  quadrupled." 
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•quri  runtm  of  mNcIm  on  U.S.  veNde  car- 
riin  M  on  tlwir  own.  Tha  bM  does  not  man- 
dMs  ttat  U.&-im  wwte  cany  a  givan  pet- 
al aukw  importad  into  the  United 
It  mawly  stalaa  that  wtwre  the  auto 
iportlno  country's  viaol»  are  t>enefitting 
horn  the  aubattnBal  business  generated  by 
UnNsd  SMaa  ear  buyers,  then  U.S.  vessels 
ahauM  tfwra  in  the  trade.  Under  the  proposal, 
100  paroanl  of  the  transportation  service 
oouU  ba  provided  by  carriers  other  than 
Japan.  Sou«i  Koraa.  or  United  States. 

CunanMy.  Jspanoio  interests  own,  operate, 
or  control  the  wal  majority  of  ttie  vehicle  car- 
riers «pai«lina  around  the  world.  More  than 
tMHNrds  of  these  vehida  carriers  are  en- 
gagad  hi  the  hjcrailve  United  States-Japan 
trade,  bringing  about  2.3  million  Japanese 
autonwbies  to  our  shores  each  year.  Ameri- 
ca oonsumsrs  spend  well  over  $10  billion 
purchasing  thaaa  cara.  The  Ainerican  public  is 
uHnwteiy  paying  tar  the  transportation  cost 
and  yst  oir  marHima  indusliy  has  had  very 
■Ma  aeosss  to  this  trade. 

Lsal  Congrssa.  H.R.  3655  was  reported  out 
of  the  Marclwnt  Marine  and  Fisheries  Commit- 
lae.  As  a  reaitf  of  this  preliminary  action, 
Niaaan  Motor  Ca  announced  ttie  cturter  of  a 
pure  car  carrier  from  Marine  Transport  Lines 
for  3  yaars.  TTiis  vessel  wM  be  built  in  a  Japa- 
nss*  shipyard  and  wH  be  capable  of  trans- 
poifng  4,000  automobies  per  voyage.  It  will 
cany  ■»  U.S.  flag.  However,  ttiis  is  a  small 
percentage  of  the  700,000  cars  Nissan  ex- 
ports to  the  United  States.  In  addition,  three 
other  U.S.-ilag  vessles  have  been  contracted 
for  under  aimiar  arrangements  with  Japanese 
companies,  allhaugh  ttwee  efforts  hardly  rep- 
raaent  an  equilabie  ahare  of  the  trade. 

In  1986,  Korea  aoU  168,000  motor  vehicles 
in  the  Unied  States.  Actual  imports  were  even 
higher  because  of  the  Korean  autos  still  car- 
ried in  dealer  inventories.  The  Korean  Institute 
for  Ecorwmics  and  TecfvwIogy  predRts  that 
420,000  to  500,000  motor  vehicles  twill  be  ex- 
portad  to  the  Uniisd  States  in  1987.  In  1987, 
Daewoo,  a  50  percent  GM-owned  company, 
expects  to  produce  for  export  to  the  United 
Stales  between  80,000  and  100,000  automo- 
bies  to  be  sold  as  the  Pontiac  LeMans  model. 
lytoreover,  Kia  Motors,  a  10  percent  Ford- 
ownod  company,  expects  to  produce  for 
export  to  the  United  States  between  50,000 
and  70,000  automobiles  to  be  sold  as  ttie 
Ford  Feativa.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Korean  auto 
marlcet  is  growing  exponentially  and  I  am  de- 
termined to  see  that  we  get  a  fair  crack  at 
that  cargo. 

The  bin  will  provide  dear  benefits  to  our  na- 
tional aacurity  and  economic  well-being.  The 
mililary  estabishment  has  repeatedly  cited  the 
unique  advanlagea  of  theae  specialized  roll-on 
roM^  ships  for  use  in  areas  witfvxjt  Vhe  so- 
phisticated shoreside  equipment  necessary  to 
service  a  containership. 

It  is  no  mistake  that  Asian  manufacturers 
are  targeting  ttw  U.S.  market— it  is  a  kjcrative 
one  artd  the  demand  for  their  products  is  high. 
But  wtwn  theae  nations  unfairly  restrict  the  al- 
tocatton  of  ancillary  services  necessary  to  get 
tha  goods  to  market,  we  have  a  vested  inter- 
est in  bkiwing  the  wtwtle.  The  U.S.  merchant 
fleet  haa  been  asked  to  shouMer  the  burden 
of  foreign  protecttonism  for  too  many  years. 
FmaNy,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
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joki  me  in  tfie  promotion  of  our  maritime  in- 
dustry by  cosponsoring  the  Equitable  Automo- 
bile Transportation  Act  of  1987.  Togettier  we 
can  send  a  message  of  conviction  and 
strertgth:  that  trade  Is  a  two-way  proposition, 
and  ttiat  if  we  are  to  txjy  products  like  auto- 
motxles  on  the  foreign  marlcet,  our  workers,  in 
tills  case  our  seamen,  should  participate  in 
the  trade  tfiat  is  created  not  by  Japanese  or 
Korean  manufacturers,  txit  t>y  U.S.  consum- 
ers. 
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THE  STATE  OP  THE  WORLD— 
1987 


HON.  JAMES  J.  FLORIO 

OP  NEW  JERSEY 
>    IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  3,  1987 

Mr.  FLOftlO.  Mr.  Speaker,  once  again 
^AxMwatch  Institute  has  issued  its  state  of 
tfie  world  picturing  an  environment  stretcfied 
t)«yond  its  capabilities  as  a  result  of  increased 
pollution,  depietnn  of  the  ozone  layer,  climate 
change  and  tfie  loss  of  biotoglcal  diversity.  As 
one  wtK}  has  long  been  active  in  environmen- 
tal issues,  and  as  a  member  of  tfie  Sutx:om- 
mlttee  on  Transportation,  Tourism  and  Haz- 
anJous  Materials,  I  wouM  like  to  direct  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  to  the  points  raised 
by  Lester  R.  Brown. 

Our  environment  is  being  taxed  by  increas- 
ing pollutants  including  the  steady  depletion  of 
tfie  ozone  layer  because  of  increasied  emis- 
sions of  chkxofluorocarbons  and  uncontrolled 
emissions  of  cartxin  dioxkle  and  other  green- 
house gases.  In  addition,  acid  rain  and  otfier 
forms  of  air  pollution  continue  to  damage  our 
forests,  our  rivers,  lakes,  and  streams.  Ttiere 
is  a  need  or  continued  efforts  to  decrease  pol- 
lutk>n  and  restore  our  natural  resources. 

In  tfie  past,  there  have  been  efforts  in  Con- 
gress to  address  several  of  the  problems 
mentioned  in  the  1987  State  of  the  Worid. 
The  99th  Congress  fieralded  several  signifi- 
cant environmental  accomplishments  including 
a  reauthorization  of  Superfund,  the  enactment 
of  a  Safe  Drinking  Water  Act  and,  just  recent- 
ly, a  reauttiorizatk}n  of  the  Clean  Water  Act.  I 
asi  proud  to  have  played  an  instrumental  role 
in  these  efforts. 

However,  I  would  like  to  join  Lester  Brown 
\r\  highlighting  for  my  colleagues  the  need  for 
continued  efforts.  I  hope  that  the  100th  Con- 
gress will  herald  legislatun  designed  to  con- 
trol acid  rain  and  successful  efforts  in  not  only 
decreasing  ozone  pollution  but  also  negotiat- 
ing  international  agreements  to  decrease 
dikKofluorocarfoons  and  protect  our  ozone 
la^er. 

I  commend  to  my  colleagues  the  following 
release  issued  t>y  Woridwatch  Institute  and 
urge  tfieir  support  in  addressing  tfie  protilems 
posed  to  our  environment. 
Earth's  Future  Habitability  Threateked 

Human  activities  are  driving  many  natural 
systems  t>eyond  critical  thresholds  of  stabili- 
ty, posing  serious  economic  consequences 
and  direct  threats  to  the  earth's  habitabil- 
ity, according  to  a  new  report  by  World- 
Watch Institute,  a  Washington,  D.C.-based 
research  organization. 

"Since  1950  world  population  has  doubled, 
food   production    has   nearly    tripled,    and 


fossil  fuel  use  has  more  than  quadrupled," 
said  Lester  R.  Brown,  WorldWatch  Institute 
presidetit  and  director  of  the  study.  State  of 
the  W0rld  1987.  The  resulting  pressures  on 
the  earth's  resources  have  surpassed  many 
natura)  thresholds,  includinc  the  capacity 
of  fomts  to  tolerate  pollution,  of  the  at- 
mosphere to  atisorb  waste  gases,  and  of 
cropland  to  sustain  intensive  cultivation. 

"Many  of  these  threshold  crossings,  which 
are  making  the  earth  less  habitable  for 
future  generations,  are  taking  society  by 
surprise,"  said  Brown.  "The  most  threaten- 
ing glofc«lly  are  the  depletion  of  the  ozone 
layer,  (fllmate  change,  and  the  loss  of  biolog- 
ical dlviersity." 

In  State  of  the  World  1987,  the  fourth  in 
WorldWatch's  annual  series.  Brown  and  six 
colleagues  analyze  numerous  other  issues, 
includi|ig  the  ecology  and  economics  of  ur- 
banization, new  approaches  to  recycling 
solid  wastes,  the  future  of  nuclear  power 
after  Ohemobyl,  and  the  effect  of  privatiza- 
tion on  the  efficiency  of  resource  use. 

"Daily  news  events  remind  us  ttiat  our  re- 
lationships with  the  earth  and  its  natural 
systems  is  changing,  often  in  ways  we  do  not 
understand."  Brown  said. 

Recent  reports  that  the  ozone  layer  in  the 
upper  atmosphere  over  Antarctica  is  l>eing 
deplete,  apparently  by  the  industrial  re- 
lease of  chlorofluorocarlMns,  is  but  one  ex- 
ample of  how  our  earthly  habitat  is  t>eing 
altered  The  resulting  increase  in  ultraviolet 
radiation  reaching  populated  areas  would 
cause  more  skin  cancers,  impair  human 
immune  systems,  and  retard  crop  growth. 

"Uncontrolled  emissions  of  carl>on  dioxide 
and  otSier  'greenhouse  gases'  threaten  to 
make  the  earth  warmer  than  at  any  time  in 
human  history,"  Brown  said.  In  late  July 
1986,  a  team  of  British  scientists  retKirted 
evidence  from  more  than  a  century  of  tem- 
perature data  that  the  warming  has  begun. 
They  found  a  long-term  increase  in  the 
earth's  average  temperature,  with  five  of 
the  nine  warmest  years  since  1850  occurring 
during  the  last  decade. 

In  Ofctol)er  1986.  a  conference  of  distin- 
guished biologists  convened  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  sounded  a  clear  warning  about  increas- 
ing threats  to  species  survival.  The  scien- 
tists cautioned  that  continued  degradation 
of  natural  habitats  could  bring  a  wave  of  ex- 
tinctions comparable  to  that  which  wiped 
out  the  dinosaurs  and  half  of  all  other 
extant  species  some  65  million  years  ago. 

"In  Industrial  regions,  acid  rain  and  air 
pollution  pose  some  of  the  most  serious 
near- term  consequences,"  Brown  observed. 
Forest  damage  in  Europe,  first  widely  re- 
ported in  West  Germany,  continues  to 
spread  throughout  central  and  northern 
Europ4  in  1986,  Trees  covering  20  million 
hectares— an  area  the  size  of  Austria  and 
East  Germany  combined— are  sick,  dying,  or 
dead.  Jn  Deceml>er  1986,  Swiss  authorities 
reported  that  the  share  of  damaged  trees  in 
the  canton  of  Zurich  had  increased  from  14 
percent  in  1983  to  65  percent  in  1986. 

"The  loss  of  forests  is  a  crossing  of  natu- 
ral liSdits  that  poses  immediate  conse- 
quences for  local  populations,"  Brown  con- 
tinued, "Third  World  demand  for  firewood 
is  rising  steadily,  forcing  wood  harvesting 
that  exceeds  sustainable  yield  of  local  wood- 
lands In  scores  of  countries.  Satellite  data 
show  that  India  has  lost  22  percent  of  its 
trees  over  in  Just  eight  years." 

"The  economic  consequences  of  these 
threshold  crossings  are  quickly  liecomlng  in- 
escapable. Worldwide,  the  cost  of  adjusting 
to  a  greenhouse  gas-induced  warming  of  the 
earth  may  loom  the  largest,"  said  Brown. 


For  agriculture,  a  highly  climate-dependent 
sector,  shifts  in  rainfall  patterns  may  re- 
quire investments  totalling  hundreds  of  bil- 
lions of  dollars  in  new  irrigation  and  drain- 
age systems  to  maintain  global  food  output. 

Thermal  expansion  of  the  oceans  and  the 
melting  of  glaciers  and  polar  icecaps  will 
cause  sea  levels  to  rise,  putting  coastal  areas 
at  greater  risk  from  flooding.  Low-lying 
countries  such  as  Bangladesh  and  the  Neth- 
erlands, the  rice-growing  river  floodplains  of 
Asia,  and  such  major  cities  as  Shanghai, 
London,  and  Washiiigton  would  require  vast 
investments  in  public  worlLS  to  protect 
against  the  rise  in  sea  level. 

The  WorldWatch  report  also  found  that 
soil  erosion  is  taking  a  heavy  econmnic  toll. 
The  loss  of  topsoil  is  contributing  to  falling 
crop  yields  in  countries  that  contain  rough- 
ly a  quarter  of  Africa's  population.  In 
tandem  with  its  contribution  to  the  conti- 
nent's decline  in  per  capita  grain  produc- 
tion, soil  erosion  raises  the  need  for  food  im- 
ports, swelling  external  debt  in  countries 
such  as  Nigeria  and  the  Sudan. 

"The  spreading  forest  damage  in  Elurope 
is  setting  the  stage  for  Increased  rainfall 
runoff,  soil  erosion,  and  disruption  of  the 
European  forest  products  industry,"  warned 
Brown.  "The  Swiss  now  plan  to  evacuate  vil- 
lages where  the  loss  of  trees  on  mountain 
slopes  alMve  has  led  to  an  unacceptable  risk 
of  landslides  and  avalanches.  The  tourist  in- 
dustry will  also  suffer,  undermining  the 
economies  of  many  Swiss  communities." 

As  wooded  areas  surrounding  Third  World 
cities  t>ecome  scarce,  firewood  prices  are 
rising.  After  remaining  remarkable  stable 
from  1960  to  1977,  average  firewood  prices 
in  some  40  Indian  cities  rose  42  percent 
from  1977  to  1984.  In  the  at>sence  of  offset- 
ting gains  in  income,  this  price  hike  trans- 
lates into  a  decline  in  living  standards  for 
those  who  depend  on  this  traditional  fuel 
for  cooking  and  heating. 

"With  so  many  unsustainable  trends 
under  way,  judging  the  environmental  and 
economic  health  of  societies  requires  ecolog- 
ical deflators,  much  like  the  price  deflators 
used  to  factor  out  the  effect  of  inflation 
when  examining  economic  trends, "  Brown 
explained. 

"Applying  this  concept  to  U.S.  agriculture, 
for  example,  shows  that  57  million  tons  of 
armual  grain  output  are  produced  only  by 
diminishing  the  agricultural  resource  base." 
he  continued.  "Some  48  million  tons  are 
produced  on  highly  erosive  land  that  is 
scheduled  for  conversion  to  grassland  or 
woodland  under  the  Food  Security  Act  of 
1985.  In  addition  to  this  unsustainable 
output  of  grain,  an  additional  9  million  tons 
are  produced  by  depleting  groundwater  sup- 
plies." 

Factoring  out  this  unsustainable  grain 
output— which  amounts  to  one-sixth  of  total 
annual  U.S.  harvests— gives  a  picture  of 
long-term  food  security  that  is  very  differ- 
ent from  the  one  shaped  by  the  "surplus" 
glutting  the  world  market.  The  unsustaina- 
ble U.S.  grain  output  of  57  million  tons  of 
grain  per  year  compares  with  the  22-mUlion 
ton  aimual  buildup  of  world  grain  stocks 
over  the  past  five  years.  Subtracting  the  un- 
sustainable output  from  all  other  countries 
would  make  food  security  trends  look  much 
grimmer. 

"As  the  enormous  costs  associated  with 
fossU  fuel  combustion— primarily  acidifica- 
tion and  climate  change— t>ecome  more  ap- 
parent, pressures  wUl  force  governments  to 
promote  energy  efficiency  and  renewable 
energy  sources  far  more  vigorously,"  Brown 
said.  "An  investment  in  raising  world  energy 
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efficiency  and  developing  renewable  energy 
reserves  that  goes  far  beyond  and  currently 
envisaged  can  now  lie  Justified  on  the  l>asis 
of  the  enormous  envirorunental  costs  that 
would  thereby  l>e  averted." 

"A  handful  of  coimtries  hold  the  key  to 
some  of  the  major  adjustments  facing  hu- 
manity,"  he  noted.  "For  example,  the 
United  States,  the  Soviet  Union,  and  China 
together  account  for  half  of  the  glottal  COi 
emissions  from  fossil  fuel.  These  three 
countries  also  possess  roughly  two-thirds  of 
the  world's  remaining  reserves  of  coal,  by 
far  the  most  abundant  fossil  fuel.  A  vigor- 
ous effort  to  curb  fossil  fuel  use  by  these 
three  countries  could  go  a  long  way  toward 
slowing  the  global  COt  buildup  and  the  pro- 
jected change  in  climate." 

A  similar  situation  exists  with  tropical  for- 
ests. Brazil.  Indonesia,  and  Zaire  contain 
nearly  half  the  world's  tropical  rainforests, 
a  resource  critical  to  preserving  the  earth's 
biological  diversity  and  to  restoring  stability 
to  the  carlx>n  cycle.  Unfortunately,  none  of 
these  three  countries  has  yet  developed  a 
comprehensive  strategy  to  protect  their  for- 
ests. 

"The  course  corrections  needed  to  restore 
a  worldwide  improvement  in  the  human 
condition  have  no  precedent,"  said  Brown. 
Simultaneous  efforts  are  needed  to  arrest 
the  carl>on  dioxide  buildup,  protect  the 
ozone  layer,  restore  forests  and  soils,  stop 
[lopulation  growth,  t>oost  energy  efficiency, 
and  develop  renewable  energy  sources. 

"No  generation  has  ever  faced  such  a  com- 
plex set  of  issues  requiring  immediate  atten- 
tion," Brown  concluded.  "Preceding  genera- 
tions have  always  been  concerned  at>out  the 
future,  but  ours  is  the  first  to  l>e  faced  with 
decisions  that  will  determine  whether  the 
earth  our  chidren  inherit  will  he  habitable." 


SALUTE  TO  HON.  JAMES  J. 
HOWARD  AND  HON.  ROBERT  A. 
ROE 


HON.  JIM  SAXTON 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  3,  1987 

Mr.  SAXTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  share 
with  my  colleagues  an  account  of  a  very  note- 
worthy event  that  occurred  Friday,  February  6, 
1987,  in  Attantic  City,  NJ.  I  am  speaking  of  a 
salute  to  Congressman  James  J.  Howard 
and  Congressman  Robert  A.  Roe  for  pas- 
sage of  the  Water  Resources  Devek>pment 
Act  of  1986. 

Sponsored  t}y  ttie  New  Jersey  Alliance  for 
Action,  the  event  was  designed  to  recognize 
the  powerful  role  ttiat  our  colleagues.  Con- 
gressman Jim  Howard,  chairman  of  the 
House  Public  Works  and  Transportation  Com- 
mittee, and  Congressman  Boe  Roe,  ctiairman 
of  the  House  Water  Resources  Sut)committee, 
played  in  securing  passage  of  the  first  real 
water  projects  legislation  in  over  16  years. 
Over  500  people  were  in  attendance  at  a 
dinner  chaired  by  Dr.  Robert  E.  Wonderie, 
chairman  of  tfie  New  Jersey  Alliance  for 
Action.  It  was  my  pleasure  to  introduce  tfie 
keynote  speaker,  Mr.  Robert  K.  Dawson,  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Army  for  Civil  Works. 
The  following  people  presented  awards:  Dr. 
John  L.  Buzzi,  president  Kupper  Associates; 
Dr.  August  D.  Pistilli,  president.  Amerk:an 
Dredging  Co.;  Mr.  James  R.  Kelly,  president. 
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Delaware  River  Port  Authority;  and  Mr.  James 
J.  Kirk,  director.  Port  Auttiority  of  New  York 
and  New  Jersey.  Dr.  Rk:hard  T.  De¥v(ing,  com- 
missioner. New  Jersey  Department  of  Environ- 
mental Protectk>n,  delivered  a  mess^ie  from 
tfie  Honorable  Thomas  Kean,  Governor  of  the 
State  of  New  Jersey. 

A  highligtit  of  tfie  evening  came  during  Sec- 
retary Dawson's  keynote  address  wtien  he 
sang  a  song  he  had  composed,  entitled  "The 
New  Jersey  River".  I  am  submitting  this  song 
with  Its  powerful  message  of  tribute  to  Jim 
Howard  and  Bob  Roe  so  tinat  al  my  col- 
leagues can  share  in  tfiis  portion  of  a  very  en- 
joyable evening.  I  know  all  of  my  colleagues, 
and  the  many  citizens  of  New  Jersey  wtio 
were  in  attendance  at  tfie  dinner,  join  me  in 
saluting  the  outstanding  leadership  and  hard 
work  of  Congressman  James  J.  Howard  and 
Congressman  Robert  A.  Roe. 

The  New  Jersey  River 
(Words  and  Music  by  R.  K.  Elawson) 

(As  performed  at  A  Salute  to  Congress- 
man James  J.  Howard  and  Congressman 
Robert  A.  Roe  for  passage  of  The  Water 
Resources  Development  Act  of  1986. ) 

Verse  1: 
Growing  up  in  Alabama, 
My  traveling  days  were  few. 
But  I  heard  about  New  Jersey  once 
In  my  history  class  at  schcwl. 
or  Billy  Kaj-\  did  an  extra  credit  report 
To  bring  his  grade  up  to  an  "A". 
He  said  Albert  Einstein  himself  lives  there. 
He  said  they  call  it  "The  Garden  State." 

Verse  2: 
I  left  the  Heart  of  Dixie. 
Went  to  work  for  Uncle  Sam. 
Water  projects  were  dead  in  the  water 
All  across  our  mighty  land. 
But  a  river  was  moving  in  Jersey, 
Carrying  high  hopes  and  great  dreams. 
Two  men  from  the  shore  and  the  Great 

Palls 
Knew  just  how  to  harness  that  stream. 

Chorus: 
You  can  paint  with  water  colors. 
You  can  protiably  water  ski. 
You  can  eat  a  watermelon. 
Or  have  water  on  your  Itnee. 
There  are  water  bugs  and  water  birds, 
and  water  buffalo. 
But  there  ain't  no  water  in  the  law 
Without  Jim  Howard  and  Bob  Roe. 

Verse  3: 
The  Lincoln  Memorial  is  special. 
The  Statue  of  Liberty  stands  tall. 
The  Tomb  of  the  Unknown  Soldier 
Helps  us  look  back  and  recall. 
When  you  see  the  floodwaters  falling 
And  you  hear  the  ships'  whistles  blow. 
It's  part  of  a  living  memorial 
To  Jim  Howard  and  Bob  Roe. 
Cause  there  ain't  no  water  in  the  law 
Without  Jim  Howard  and  Bob  Roe. 


OUTSTANDING  WOMEN  IN 
MINNESOTA'S  HISTORY 


HON.  BRUCE  F.  VENTO 

OP  MINIfESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  3,  1987 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  great 
pleasure  ttiat  I  join  my  colleagues.  Congress- 
women  Barbara  Boxer  and  Olympia  Snowe 
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In  awponwrtng  HJ).  79  dMignating  March 
1987.  m  NaNonal  Momen'a  Hislory  Month 

I  wouM  ■(•  to  draw  my  co9eagmm  attention 
to  MXiM  of  tt»  woman  of  Mtataaota  whose 
hailtoga  «a  honor,  and  to  recogniza  their  spe- 
qM  QonMbuiona  in  the  fieida  of  education, 
agricuhum,  maidna.  and  poMca. 

Minnaaola'a  woman  have  baan  a  guiding 
tOK*  in  our  ranownad  educational  system. 
Four  of  Mbmeaota'a  fineat  colleges  were 
founded  by  ttia  Cattwic  Siator  Seraphine  Ire- 
iwid  and  Motfiar  Antonia  McHugh:  SL  Cather- 
ina'a  in  SL  ^Hii.  St  Theresa  in  Winona.  St 
Sctntoaidl  in  DuM^  and  St  Benedkrf  a  in  St 
Joaaph.  our  State  univaraity  flourished  under 
ma  giidhnca  of  profasaors  ike  Maria  L  San- 
tbid.  One  of  tha  flrst  women  professors  in  the 
United  Stotea.  Sanfoid  waa  a  laaderln  estab- 
Wing  paifant-teacher  groups  and  adult  educa- 
tion programaL  Her  akla  as  an  orator  helped 
har  axpraaa  agaifarian  goals  for  Negroes.  In- 
dtena.  and  woman  aHce.  Minneaotans  have 
honored  Maria  Sanford  with  a  statute  dis- 
playad  in  the  U.S.  Capitol. 

MiMiaaola  la  tlw  home  of  one  of  the  great 
farm  organizaflona,  Vie  Patrons  of  (Husbandry, 
baiter  known  aa  tfw  Grange.  The  organization 
waa  ootounded  by  Olver  KeUey  and  Caroline 
Hal  in  1867  and  admitted  both  men  and 
women  to  its  mennbersfiip  roHs  from  its  incep- 
ttoa  The  story  of  Qie  Grange  exemplifies  the 
nacaaaary  partnarshipa  between  the  men  and 
women  of  tfie  famiy  farm  upon  which  we  still 

Let  ua  not  forget  Minnesota's  medical  and 
aodal  work  pioneers:  Dr.  Martha  G.  Ripley. 
founder  in  1887  of  Maternity  Hospital  in  Min- 
neapois;  Gaitrude  Brown,  first  director  of  the 
PhMa  Whaalley  Settlement  House,  so  named 
for  one  of  America's  first  published  black 
women  poets;  Sister  Kenny,  wtwse  pioneer 
efiorte  to  combat  ttie  horrors  of  poNo  built  a 
woild-remwned  rehabWation  center  and  I. 
Myrtto  Garden  whose  20  years  at  the  Hallle  Q. 
Brown  ^4eighborhood  canter  in  St  Paul  saw  to 
ttie  needs  of  its  growing  black  populatkxi. 

Women  have  had  ttw  rigfit  to  vote  in  Minne- 
aola  since  1875. 1  am  proud  to  note  the  name 
of  Anna  Dickie  Olesen  of  Ctoquet  MN.  Said  to 
be  "one  of  the  five  fastest  talkers  in  the 
United  States,"  Oleaen  was  our  first  Demo- 
cratk:  commMaewoman,  and  In  1922,  the  first 
femato  candtoate  for  ttie  U.S.  Senate.  In  Min- 
nesote's  later  years,  Olesen  was  joined  in 
public  service  by  such  well-known  personal- 
ities aa  Repreaentative  Goya  Knutson  from 
ttw  Red  River  Valey,  Eugenie  Anderson  of 
Red  Wing,  and  Jean  Wittk:h  of  Minneapolis. 
Anderson  waa  ttie  first  American  woman  to  be 
appointed  to  ambassadorial  rank— serving  as 
an  envoy  to  Denmark,  later  Bulgaria,  and  at 
the  Unitad  Nattona.  WittKh  was  the  organizer 
of  ttie  All  Party  vokinteer  committee  wfMch 
elected  Ftoyd  B.  Olson,  perhaps  Minnesota's 
bast  toved  Governor,  in  1930. 

The  rafld  atoiy  of  vvomen,  however,  is  far 
more  than  a  cfyonicte  of  a  few  eminent  per- 
sona. N  ia  a  story  of  how  all  women  lived, 
worked,  thought— tww  ttiey  reacted  to  ttie 
tides  and  cunwito  of  their  times— and  how 
thousanda  of  ttieir  unrecorded  decisions  af- 
fected ttw  dkection  of  our  great  State  and  of 
this  Nation. 
I  am  IndeMad  to  Ms.  Judy  Yeager-Jones, 
Cooidmator  of  ttw  Minnesote  Women's 
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Hiatory  MorM\  for  her  assistance,  and  Dr. 
Gratchen  Kreuter,  tfw  notable  historian  and 
coauttKX  of  "Women  in  Minnesota"  from 
which  my  remarks  were  extracted. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  EXXON  BATON 
ROUGE  VOLUNTEER  RESCUE 
TEAM 


HON.  RICHARD  H.  BAKER 

I  OP  LOUISIANA 

IN  THZ  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIArES 

Tuesday.  March  3,  1987 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to 
talc  this  opportunity  to  recognize  the  out- 
standing achievement  of  the  Exxon  Baton 
Rouge  Volunteer  Rescue  Team. 

The  volunteer  group  is  composed  of  men 
from  ttw  Exxon  Co.  USA,  Baton  Rouge,  LA. 
Refinery  and  the  Exxon  Chemical  Americas. 
Baton  Rouge,  LA,  Chemk:al  Plant.  The  squad 
is  called  upon  several  times  a  year  to  provide 
emergency  care  and  transport  for  injured  or  ill 
plant  workers.  Since  the  team  was  formed  in 
1979.  memtwrs  have  had  80  formal  hours  of 
on<the-iob  training  in  heavy  rescue  and  emer- 
gency care  each  year.  Additionally,  individual 
members  train  about  200  hours  a  year  on 
tfwir  own  time. 

Team  activities  include  annual  simulated 
emergencies,  inside  and  outside  of  the  plant 
The  group  also  attends  employee  safety  ses- 
srans.  both  to  showcase  equipment  and  to 
provkje  assistance  if  needed.  The  squad  is  on 
cal  constantly— 24  hours  a  day.  7  days  a 
week. 

For  ttw  past  6  years,  ttw  Baton  Rouge 
squad  has  partKipated  in  competitions  hekj  by 
ttw  Intematnnal  Rescue  and  Emergency  Care 
Asaociatwn.  They  returned  from  the  August 
1966,  competition  in  Minneapolis.  MN.  as  the 
world  ctiarnpions.  The  two-member  emergen- 
cy<medk^  technk:ian  team  won  their  category 
of  competition.  The  squad  also  turned  in  fine 
performances  in  heavy  rescue  and  emergency 
care. 

The  memtwrs  of  the  squad  are:  Capt. 
Warren  Winstead.  Assistant  Capt  Jimmy  Wil- 
liams. Charile  Blanchard.  Kenny  Buff.  Darrell 
Daigle.  Dale  Mayeux,  Barry  Miley,  Jeff  On- 
staad.  Joe  Pevey.  Ray  Pratt,  Rrchard  Reed, 
Dan  Rice.  Hershell  Stafford.  Warren  Strup- 
peck.  and  Carey  Trisler. 

Their  expertise  in  emergency  rescue  tech- 
niques has  saved  numerous  lives  and  stands 
as  an  example  to  similar  industrial  rescue 
groups  across  tfw  natkjn.  It  is  an  honor  for  me 
to  commend  tfw  inspiring  courage  of  ttw 
Exxon  Baton  Rouge  Volunteer  Rescue  Team. 
It  Is  a  privilege  to  have  the  worid  cfiampion 
team  located  in  Baton  Rouge.  LA.  and  they 
wll  remain  an  inspiration  to  the  true  spirit  of 
volunteerism. 
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THE  PRESmENT'S  SPECIAL 
REVIEW  BOARD'S  FINDINGS 


HON.  DAN  LUNGRRN 

OP  CAUPORICIA 
IN  TBK  HOUSE  or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  3.  1987 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  nearly  3 
months  «go,  Presklent  Reagan  announced  ttw 
formation  of  his  Special  Review  Board  as- 
signed with  ttw  task  of  studying  the  National 
Security  Council,  Its  operation,  and  its  staff. 
The  Boiard,  consisting  of  John  Tower,  Edmund 
Muskie,  and  Brent  Scowcroft,  was  also  re- 
sponsibly for  addressing  ttw  Iran/Contra 
matter  iif  a  manner  consistent  with  the  Presi- 
dent's rdquest  that  all  ttw  facts  conw  out. 

In  a  lemarkably  stxxt  period  of  time,  ttw 
Presiderft's  Special  Review  Board — (or,  Tower 
Commisaton) — has  just  submitted  ttieir  find- 
ings to  the  Presklent  ttw  Congress,  and  tfw 
American  putilK.  And  as  tfw  board  members 
stated  ia  tfw  reports  cooesponding  letter  of 
transmittal.  "Wfiile  tfw  put)lKatx)n  of  this  ma- 
terial in  this  report  may  be  troublesome  to 
some  in  the  sfKXt  term,  we  believe  that  over 
time,  the  natton  will  clearly  benefit  by  your  de- 
cision to  commissnn  this  review."  I  am  per- 
sorwlly  confkJent  ttiat  Messrs.  Tower,  Muskie. 
and  ScoMcroft  are  correct  in  ttiat  assessment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  after  reviewing  tfw  Tower 
Commisak>n's  findings,  I  wouM  tike  to  applaud 
tfw  menitwrs  of  the  Commisston  as  well  as 
their  de0k»ted  staff  for  producing  both  a  fair 
and  comprehensive  report.  Tfwir  arwiysis  of 
the  National  Security  Coundl's  [NSC]  40-year 
history  was  excellent,  tfwir  review  of  case 
studies  from  several  administrattons  exceed- 
ingly tfiorough;  and  tfwir  recommendatkxis  for 
tfw  NSC  system  very  astute.  Needless  to  say. 
the  board  ought  to  rightfully  be  commended 
for  producing  an  excellent  report  in  an  ex- 
tremely limited  period  of  time. 

Lastly,  and  perfiaps  most  importantly,  I  be- 
lieve Presklent  Reagan  ought  to  be  praised 
for  commisstoning  tfw  Special  Review  Board. 
His  determinatxxi  in  uncovering  all  ttw  rele- 
vant faOts  concerning  tfw  Iran/Contra  matter 
as  well  as  estatilishing  the  proper  procedure 
for  carrying  out  future  natkKial  security  goals 
is  welcomed  and  refreshing. 


PRO  ANTITRUST  REFORM 


HON.  JOE  BARTON 

'  OP  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  3,  1987 

Mr.  BARTON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
PreskJent's  Trade  Empk»yment  and  Productivi- 
ty Act,  H.R.  1 1 55.  is  now  twfore  Congress.  It 
is  a  comprehensive  proposal  to  improve  our 
competitive  positton  in  tfw  world  economy.  In 
additton  to  trade  law  reforms.  I  was  pleased  to 
see  anftrust  reform  included  in  the  bill.  To  the 
uninitiated,  antitrust  reform  may,  at  first 
glance,  seem  out  of  place  in  a  discusston  of 
compeftiveness  proposals.  Let  me  assure 
you.  nothing  coukj  be  further  from  the  tnitti. 
Our  antitrust  laws  were  adopted  back  in  the 
days  where  a  few  U.S.  comptmies  threatened 
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monopollstk:  control  of  domestk:  markets.  For- 
eign competitwn  was  norwxistent  Today,  we 
face  intematkinal  competition  in  global  mar- 
kets, and  firms  ought  to  be  able  to  restructure 
to  meet  tfiat  competitkxi.  so  kxig  as  the  con- 
sumer is  protected  in  the  process.  Tfw  admin- 
istratton's  antitrust  proposals  will  help  Ameri- 
can companies  while  still  protecting  Anwrican 
consumers.  Tfw  package  as  a  wfiole  deserves 
careful  conskleratkin  and  support  in  ttw 
weeks  and  months  ahead  and  I  applaud  tfw 
administratk>n's  efforts  in  this  regard. 


McGRATH  MOURNS  LOSS  OP 
REV.  MORGAN  M.  DAYS,  CALLS 
DAYS  "A  GIANT  IN  THE  CIVIC 
AFFAIRS  OF  LONG  ISLAND" 


HON.  RAYMOND  J.  McGRATH 

OP  NTW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  3,  1987 

Mr.  McGRATH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to 
take  this  morrwnt  to  rerrwmber  a  great  man 
wfw  was  a  true  leader  among  my  constitu- 
ents. I  refer  to  tfw  Rev.  Morgan  M.  Days  of 
Rockville  Centre.  NY,  wfw  recently  passed 
away  at  the  age  of  95. 

This  wonderful  and  wise  man  was  tfw  spirit- 
ual leader  of  the  Shiloh  Baptist  Church  in  his 
community  for  49  years.  But  his  influence  and 
impact  was  far.  far  wkjer  In  the  affairs  of  Long 
Island. 

Reverend  Days  was  a  spokesman  for  the 
black  community  at-large  and  was  a  giant  in 
the  civk:  affairs  of  Long  Island  for  many  years. 
He  was  a  shrewd  and  tenackius  figher  for  his 
people,  and.  by  sheer  force  of  will,  single- 
handedly  brought  about  many  of  the  most  im- 
portant devetopments  in  the  history  of  Long 
Island  race  relatkins. 

Gifted  with  an  intellect  that  was  capable  of 
great  vision,  he  was  nevertheless  a  pragmatist 
who  could  grasp  the  most  subtle  nuances  of  a 
situatwn.  He  was  a  man  who  instinctively 
knew  what  strings  needed  to  be  pulled  to  get 
the  job  done,  and  he  played  those  strings  as 
only  a  master  can. 

While  his  concern  for  the  spiritual  affairs  of 
his  community  occupied  his  life,  he  was  re- 
lenUess  in  his  pursuit  of  civil  rights  and  eco- 
nomk:  justice.  Well  into  his  nineties,  Pastor 
Days  was  still  pursuing  his  work  and  fighting 
for  civk:  betterment. 

As  chairman  of  the  Rockville  Centre  Human 
Rights  CommisskMi.  Reverend  Days  was  the 
key  figure  in  tfw  redevelopment  of  ttw  vil- 
lage's West  End.  This  monument  to  his  at>ility, 
and  the  park  that  bears  his  name,  will  remirid 
future  generations  of  ttw  lasting  impact  this 
man  had  on  fiis  community. 

Mr.  Speaker,  uttlmately,  ttw  most  important 
monument  to  this  great  man.  among  tfw  many 
tfiings  he  buitt,  is  tfw  bridge  he  built  between 
people.  Above  all.  Reverend  Days,  my  dear 
personal  friend  and  colleague,  was  a  tiridge 
bulkier.  My  sincere  condolences  go  out  to  his 
family  and  many  friends. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

IN  REMEMBRANCE  OF  THE 
RIGHT  REVEREND  MONSI- 
GNOR  LAWRENCE  W.  DONO- 
VAN 


HON.  JAMES  J.  HOWARD 

OP  IfEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  3.  1987 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  privileged 
to  place  before  ttw  House,  a  commentary  on 
tfw  life  of  a  very  great  man.  Ttw  Right  Rever- 
end Monsignor  Lawrence  W.  Donovan  has  led 
a  life  of  exemplary  publk;  servkw  and  dedk:a- 
tion  to  God.  After  being  ordained  a  priest  on 
May  1,  1937.  fw  served  as  chaplain  at  two 
New  Jersey  fwspitals,  an  orphanage,  and 
boy's  reformatory.  In  1949  fw  was  appointed 
pastor  of  St.  Joseph  Cfnirch  in  Toms  River. 
NJ.  For  38  years  fw  led  ttw  people  of  St. 
Joseph  Parish  and  accomplished  a  great  deal; 
a  new  church  and  grammar  school,  a  new 
convent  a  rectory,  a  Cattwlk:  cemetery,  and 
the  first  and  only  Catholk:  High  School  in 
Ocean  County  whk^h  now  bears  his  name. 
During  his  tenure.  St.  Joseph  Parish  grew  tre- 
rrwndously  and  is  currently  the  largest  parish 
in  the  dkx:ese  of  Trenton  and  the  parent  of 
five  new  parisfws. 

In  addition,  Monsignor  Donovan  gave  much 
of  his  tirrw  to  the  surrounding  community. 
Among  his  many  activities  were  his  positions 
as  auxiliary  chaplain  of  the  Armed  Forces,  La- 
kehurst.  member  of  the  Ocean  County  Red 
Cross,  member  of  ttw  board  of  trustees  of  ttw 
Ocean  County  Heart  Association,  and  charter 
member  of  ttie  Elks  B.P.O.E.  No.  1875.  Yet 
still  he  found  the  time  to  work  with  the  young 
people  of  Ocean  county  as  athletic  director  of 
St.  Joseph  Schools.  These  are  only  a  few  of 
the  selfless  pursuits  of  this  very  dedicated 
man. 

Unfortunately,  on  January  21,  1987,  at  ttw 
age  of  75,  Monsignor  Donovan  passed  away. 
He  leaves  behind  him,  however,  a  lifetirrw  of 
good  works  and  fond  memories.  Let  us  in- 
clude in  our  prayers  Monsignor  Donovan,  tfw 
members  of  his  family,  and  the  members  of 
St.  Joseph  Parish  as  they  continue  his  work 
on  the  strong  foundation  he  built.  Thank  you. 


CHRYSLER  MUSEUM  ADDS 
RICAU  SCULPTURE  COLLECTION 


HON.  OWEN  B.  PICKEH 

OF  VIRGINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  3,  1987 

Mr.  PICKETT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wouW  like  to 
take  a  minute,  if  I  may.  to  engage  in  a  bit  of 
local  pride  and  to  share  with  my  colleagues 
what  I  believe  is  exciting  news. 

Already  renowned  for  its  collection  of  glass 
and  Italian  and  French  paintings,  the  Chrysler 
Museum  in  Norfolk,  VA,  has  now  become  one 
of  the  Nation's  most  important  museums  for 
American  sculpture  with  the  signifk^ant  acqui- 
sition of  ttw  country's  largest  and  firwst  pri- 
vate collection  of  American  19th  Century 
sculpture:  the  James  H.  Rk»u  collection. 

Mr.  Rk»u  of  Piermont  NY,  began  collecting 
American  sculpture  in  tfw  earty  1950's  and 
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over  ttw  next  35  years  increased  his  collec- 
tion to  70  pieces  by  26  artists,  25  of  wfiom 
are  American. 

With  most  of  its  works  daong  from  1825  to 
1875,  the  Rk^u  collection  represents  ttw  first 
important  flowering  of  neodassk;  sculpture  in 
this  country  and  a  milestorw  in  ttw  growth  of 
Arrwrican  art. 

Dr.  Davkj  Steadman,  director  of  ttw  Chrysler 
Museum,  expects  to  have  tfw  collectton  ready 
for  exhibition  in  an  expanded  and  renovated 
facility  in  the  late  fall  of  1988. 

This  will  tw  arwtfwr  feature  ttiat  makes  my 
district  worth  visiting,  and  I  woukj  encourage 
my  colleagues  to  do  so  whenever  tfwy  can. 


TRIBUTE  TO  FINDLAY  COLLEGE 


HON.  MICHAEL  G.  OXLEY 

OP  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  3.  1987 

Mr.  OXLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  pleased  to 
inform  my  colleagues  that  ttw  Center  for  Bilin- 
gual Multicultural  Studies  of  Findlay  College, 
located  in  my  district,  was  recently  awarded 
honorable  mention  by  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  Colleges  for  Teacher  Education  in  tfwir 
1986  Distinguished  Achievement  Award  in 
International  Teacher  Education  competition.  I 
would  also  like  to  commend  Dr.  Jean  Nye 
who  put  together  such  an  exemplary  program. 

The  Center  for  Bilingual  Multicultijral  Stixl- 
ies  was  established  in  1984  and  offers  four 
separate  majors  designed  to  enable  students 
to  beconw  fluent  in  Spanish  as  wrell  as  Eng- 
lish. One  major  in  particular.  Spanish-busi- 
ness, couples  a  knowledge  of  the  Spanish 
language  and  culture  with  a  fundamentid 
knowledge  of  business.  This  combination 
could  easily  lead  a  student  to  a  variety  of  ca- 
reers, especially  those  related  to  tirms  wfuch 
have  busirwss  dealing  with  Spanish-speaking 
customers. 

Findlay  College  was  the  first  college  or  uni- 
versity In  the  State  of  Ohw  to  fwve  a  certified 
Bilingual  Multicultural  Teacfwr  Training  Pro- 
gram. The  Findlay  College  program  is  de- 
signed to  prepare  college  students  of  both 
Spanish-dominated  and  English-domirwted 
backgrounds  to  teach  in  a  bilingual  setting. 

Programs  such  as  these  at  Findlay  College 
are  particularly  important  today  due  to  the 
growing  importance  of  interrwtional  trade. 
America  needs  to  Increase  its  interrwtiorwl 
business  skills  to  becorrw  more  competitive  in 
the  world  market  I  comrrwnd  Findlay  College 
for  its  foresight  in  devek}piog  such  an  exceK 
lent  program. 


TRIBUTE  TO  STEPHEN  P.  TOBIA. 
JR. 


HON.  ESTEBAN  EDWARD  TORRES 

OP  CALIPORIf  IA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  3. 1987 

Mr.  TORRES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  woukJ  Kke  to 
bring  to  ttw  attention  of  my  colleagues  the 
outstanding  work  of  Mr.  Stephen  F.  Tobia,  Jr., 
of  tfw  Coca-Cola  Co.  of  Los  Angeles. 
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by  foot  Tfwv  folknved  Indian  trails  across  the    trict  is  our  Nation's  oldest  county  vocational     of  Jewish  communitv  oroarvzatians    In 
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Mr.  Tobia  'm  having  the  Ckx^hCola  Co.  after 
Mivino  ttw  oomfMny  and  ttw  community  since 
his  aiipoMnMm  as  martager  of  public  Affairs 
in  1981.  In  July  1964,  Stephen  was  appointed 
«toa  pwaidant.  pubKc  affairs  for  the  Beatrice 
SoftPrink  DMsion. 

Ha  tias  aaivad  the  Greater  Los  Angeles 
araa  with  dadteation  and  has  earned  the  re- 
apaol  arxl  graikide  of  many  organizations  and 
oUbana  of  the  rsgiorL  In  1962  he  \Mas  select- 
ad  aa  ana  of  the  Outstandirtg  Young  Men  of 
Amarica  by  the  U.&  Jaycaes. 

AcHve  in  numerous  professional  and  civic 
iiHIBiiiiBiiiiMi  Mr.  Tobia  serves  on  the  board 
of  dtaclors  for  the  CaKfomia/Nevada  Soft 
Ditnk  Aaaociation;  chairman  of  ttie  board  for 
ItacyPAL.  a  statawida  environmental/recy- 
dng  organization;  chainnan  of  the  East  Los 
Angaiaa  YMCA;  and  aenras  on  the  board  of 
diractors  for  tha  Southern  California  Business 
Man's  Aaaociation  and  Big  Brothers  of  Great- 
er Los  Angaies. 

Mr.  Tobia  has  taican  the  concept  of  corpo- 
rala  rsaponMbiHy  and  placed  it  into  action  by 
Involving  Coca-Cola  in  wortung  partnerships 
wNh  Vw  community  to  help  alleviate  some  of 
Vie  problanis  of  young  people.  More  than 
simply  oonMbuUng  funds  for  worthy  projects 
and  organizations,  under  Mr.  Tobia's  leader- 
aliip.  Coc»Cola  has  developed  comprehen- 
siva  programs  to  address  some  complex 
youth  problems.  He  has  helped  to  establish 
dtopout  prevention  programs  at  Roosevelt 
wid  Gwfiald  High  Schools.  He  has  worked 
doasiy  with  the  HoNenbeck  Youth  Center  to 
operMe  a  youth  gang  preventkxi  program  for 
younger  chidren  and  fie  has  helped  the  Bilin- 
gual Foundation  of  tfie  Arts  bring  theater  and 
cuRurai  arta  to  tha  community.  I  mention  only 
a  few  eoiamples  of  tfie  outstanding  wtxk.  that 
Mr.  Tobia  accomplished  during  his  tenure  at 
Coca-Cola  of  Los  Angeles. 

As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Small 
Business,  I  am  personally  grateful  to  Mr.  Tot)ia 
for  the  outstandmg  job  he  dM  in  supporting 
the  development  of  several  groups  that  work 
on  behalf  of  smaH  business  owners  and  mi- 
nority business  entrepenuers.  His  support  for 
the  Meodcan  American  Grocers  Association 
and  the  Latin  Business  Association  deserves 
special  attention  because  with  his  help  both  of 
these  organizations  have  been  able  to  grow 
and  to  improve  business  opportunities  for  all 
Americans. 

Slapfien  Tobia  leaves  Coca-Cola  a  legacy 
of  commitment,  dedication,  arxl  accomplish- 
ments. I  atwa  the  pride  his  wife  Maureen  and 
Na  two  sons  must  feel  for  his  work  and  efforts 
to  make  southern  California  a  better  place  for 
everyone. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  aak  ttiat  my  colleagues  join 
me  in  commendwg  Stepfien  F.  Tobia,  Jr.,  on 
hi*  rmhftjurtdfnn  contributions  to  tfie  citizens  of 
Caifomia  and  extend  tiim  best  wishes  for  con- 
tinuad  suoceaa  in  future  endeavors. 


tXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

THE  200TH  BIRTHDAY  FOR  NEW 
BEDFORD,  MA 


HON.  GERRY  L  STUDDS 

OP  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOnSX  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  3,  1987 

Mr.  STUDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
commemorate  ttie  t>eginning  of  a  bicentennial 
year  for  tfie  city  of  New  Bedford,  MA,  wfiich  I 
am  honored  to  represent  In  the  U.S.  House  of 
Ftepresentatives. 

The  city's  history  actually  dates  tiack  over 
300  years.  In  the  mkf-1600's,  memtiers  of  the 
Plymouth  Bay  Cotony  purchased  land  along 
Buzzards  Bay  from  Massasoit,  leader  of  ttie 
Wampanoag  Tribe,  and  called  it  Dartmouth. 
The  territory  was  formally  recognized  by  tfie 
Massachusetts  Legislature  in  1664,  and  com- 
prised wtiat  are  now  tfie  communities  of  Dart- 
mouth, Fairhaven,  Acushnet,  Westport,  and 
rW  Bedford. 

'  From  tfie  beginning,  Bedford  Village  was  an 
active  commercial  seaport,  with  a  heavy  em- 
phasis on  whaling.  Resklents  played  a  role  in 
the  Revolutionary  War,  as  schooners  from  the 
town  inflk:ted  damage  on  the  English  fleet.  In 
retaliation,  tfie  British  burned  many  of  the 
shops  and  storefiouses  in  the  Village.  Despite 
this  setback,  Bedford  Village  was  ready  to 
become  an  Independent  community  and  was 
incorporated  on  Fet)ruary  23,  1787  as  the  In- 
dependent town  of  New  Bedford.  Sixty  years 
later,  an  election  was  field  to  formally  estat>- 
lish  tfie  city  of  New  Bedford. 

Since  Its  creation  200  years  ago,  New  Bed- 
ford has  met  and  survived  many  challenges — 
the  decline  of  tfie  whaling  industry,  tfie  rise 
and  fall  of  tfie  kx»l  textile  industry,  tfie  diver- 
stficatk>n  of  its  industrial  economy,  and  the 
pains  of  urtian  renewal.  Today,  New  Bedford 
leads  the  Nation — for  the  fourth  consecutive 
^ar — in  the  value  of  its  fish  landings.  But  it  is 
the  people  of  New  Bedford,  nourished  by  a 
rich  immigrant  stream  continuing  to  this 
moment,  who  are  responsitile  for  the  cultural 
heritage  which  tfie  city  enjoys  today. 

This  is  a  fieritage  in  which  tfie  city's  resi- 
dents can  take  great  pride.  It  is  with  the  same 
pride  that  I  am  privileged  to  represent  New 
Bedford  in  tfie  U.S.  Congress.  I  am  pleased  to 
join  the  people  of  the  city  of  New  Bedford  in 
commemorating  200  years  and  offer  my  best 
wisfies  for  a  successful  celebratron. 
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country.  Dan  senred  his  country  during  the 
Korean  war  and  received  a  Presidential  cita- 
tk>n  from  Presklent  Harry  S.  Truman  for  fiis 
contributton  to  the  development  of  coW 
weatti^r  combat  equipment.  Dan  resides  in 
ttie  Boio,  of  New  MHford  where  fie  served  his 
community  for  17  consecutive  years — as  an 
elected  councilman  for  13,  and  as  mayor  for 
4. 

Dan,  wfK)  is  presently  emptoyed  as  tfie  di- 
rector of  patient  accounts  at  Pascack  Valley 
Hospital  in  Westwood,  NJ,  currently  serves  on 
the  Rant  Ordinance  Advisory  Commiftee  with 
current  Mayor  Roger  Lane. 

Dan  Is  great  enthusiasm,  sense  of  commit- 
ment and  civk:  responsitMlity  are  qualities  tfiat 
we  have  all  come  to  admire  and  respect  I 
tfierefore  take  pride  in  recognizing  the  many 
accomplishments  of  this  fine  friend  and  public 
servant. 


TRraUTE  TO  DONATO  LONGO 


HON.  ROBERT  G.  TORRICELU 

OF  NTW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  3,  1987 

Mr.  TORHICELLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  btnng  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  tfie 
outstanding  record  of  Donate  Longo.  Dan,  as 
he  is  known  to  his  many  friends,  attended, 
and  graduated  from  Scranton  Lackawanna 
Junkx  College  with  a  degree  In  business  ad- 
Riinistratk>n.  He  also  fiokls  certifreates  of  com- 
pletkin  in  accounting  and  hospital  business 
Office  management  from  Kean  College. 

A  devoted  family  man,  Dan  has  always 
Sfiown  great  concern  for  his  community  and 


THE  CELEBRATION  OP  THE  CITY 
OP  COTTAGE  GROVE'S  CEN- 
TENNIAL 


!H0N.  peter  a.  DeFAZIO 

OF  OREGON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  3,  1987 

Mr.  DeFAZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
pay  tribute  to  the  100th  tiirtfiday  of  one  of  Or- 
egon's most  distinguished  and  historical  cities, 
Cottags  Grove. 

Cottage  Grove  was  offKially  Incorporated  as 
a  town  on  Fet>ruary  11,  1B87.  It  is  one  of  tfie 
oldest  cities  in  my  district.  The  city  Is  repre- 
sentatK^e  of  tfie  pioneer  spirit  whk:h  makes  up 
so  much  of  Oregon's  history. 

The  city  was  named  In  1655.  Tfie  influx  of 
settlers  into  the  area  created  a  need  for  a 
post  office  to  tfie  south  of  what  was  then 
known  as  Eugene  City.  One  of  Cottage 
Grove's  okler  residents,  whose  cottage  was  in 
a  grove  of  trees,  became  the  postmaster. 
Being  a  practk:al  man,  fie  called  his  home  the 
Cottage  Grove  Post  Offk:e.  This  practicality 
and  siniplk:ity  of  purpose  has  exemplified  tfie 
people  of  tfie  area  ever  since. 

Tfiat  spirit  fias  given  Cottage  Grove  a  sense 
of  pride  in  community  and  a  strength  of  cfiar- 
acter  tfiat  many  towns  can  only  envy.  Tfie 
7,035  citizens  of  the  city  have  pulled  together 
to  weatfier  the  economic  hard  times  tfiat  have 
tieset  the  State.  Their  current  efforts  to  diver- 
sify and  to  improve  the  economic  vitality  of 
their  city  will  ensure  the  proud  history  of  Cot- 
tage Grove  will  continue  for  tfie  next  100 
years  and  beyond. 

The>  area  was  first  settled  t>y  the  Calapooia 
Indiana.  They  lived  In  rough  plank  and  tiark 
houses  under  tfie  giant  cedar  and  Douglas  fir 
trees  wfiich  are  common  to  tfie  area.  Tfiey 
fisfied  from  tfieir  canoes  on  the  area's  rivers 
for  salmon,  trout  and  eel. 

With  the  discovery  of  gokj  in  tfie  West,  trap- 
pers and  settlers  t>egan  pouring  into  tfie  area. 
In  1847,  a  settler  by  the  name  of  James 
Cfiapifi  set  out  for  Oregon  tiy  boat  from  San 
Francisco.  His  scfiooner,  tfie  Hackstaff, 
wreclqad  off  the  mouth  of  tfie  Rogue  River, 
which  meets  tfie  Pacific  Ocean  just  south  of 
Cottage  Grove.  Chapin  and  several  otfier  men 
wfio  survived  tfie  wreck  headed  for  Portland 
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t>y  foot  They  fdknved  Indian  trails  across  the 
Calapooia  Mountains  into  the  Willamette 
Valley.  Cfiapin  Kked  wfiat  fie  saw  and  built  his 
resklence  on  a  claim  tfiat  is  now  covered  by  a 
Weyerhauser  Co.  lumljer  mill.  A  two-story 
building  Chapin  buHt  on  the  site  still  stands. 

In  1857  a  grist  mill  was  tiuilt  near  tfie  con- 
fluence of  Silk  Creek  and  the  Coast  Fork 
River.  Tfie  water  used  to  mn  the  mill  came 
from  a  wooden  dam  on  the  Coast  Fork  River. 
The  txjllding  that  housed  the  mill  was  four  sto- 
ries tall  and  could  produce  48  barrels  of  flour 
a  day.  The  slogan  "Pride  of  Oregon"  was  on 
every  sack  of  fk>ur  produced  t>y  the  mill.  A  saw- 
mill also  was  built  at  SHk  Creek,  tfus  beginning 
the  long  history  of  the  lumtier  industry  in  Cot- 
tage Grove.  Otfier  industries  t>egan  to  spring 
up  along  the  dirt  road  that  followed  tfie  river. 

In  1869  tfie  Cottage  Grove  Hotel  was  built 
to  servk:e  tfie  increasing  numtier  of  visitors 
tfie  area  attracted.  Next  came  the  general 
store,  the  blacksmith  shop  and  the  livery. 

The  railroad  came  in  July  1872.  With  tfie 
coming  of  the  railroad  came  what  might  be 
called  a  "boom"  period  for  the  town.  Shops 
and  merchants  and  saloons  popped  up 
throughout  tfie  town. 

On  Fetiruary  20,  1901,  Cottage  Grove  was 
pemianently  incorporated  as  a  town  in  the 
State  of  Oregon.  Tfie  town  was  one  of  the 
most  historical  In  tfie  young  State,  and  it  still 
Is  today. 

I  am  honored  to  represent  the  heritage, 
pride  and  history  that  Cottage  Grove  stands 
for.  It  Is  my  hope  that  during  this  1 00th  year  of 
Cottage  Grove's  history,  that  together,  the  citi- 
zens of  the  city  and  the  Federal  Government 
can  lay  the  foundation  for  another  proud  and 
bountiful  100  years. 


SALUTE  TO  MIDDLESEX  COUNTY 
VOCATIONAL  AND  TECHNICAL 
HIGH  SCHOOLS 


HON.  BERNARD  J.  DWYER 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  3,  1987 

Mr.  DWYER  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
light  of  the  President's  proposal  to  eliminate 
funding  for  vocational  education  In  the  fiscal 
year  1988  budget,  i  believe  It  is  important  to 
point  out  the  vital  contribution  vocational  edu- 
cation is  making  in  helping  people  in  our  com- 
munities to  obtain  the  skills  they  need  to  find 
jobs. 

An  excellent  example  of  this  contribution 
can  be  found  in  tfie  Middlesex  County  Voca- 
tional and  Technical  High  Schools  Program 
which,  for  the  second  year,  earned  top  honors 
in  the  New  Jersey  State  Department  of  Edu- 
cation's Vocatk>nal  Placement  Awards  Pro- 
gram. 

The  Middlesex  County  program  placed  the 
highest  number  of  graduates  in  full-time  jobs 
in  the  fields  for  whk:h  tfiey  were  trained.  The 
Perth  Amboy  campus  was  also  recognized  as 
the  individual  school  with  tfie  higfiest  job 
placement  rate  for  its  1986  graduates,  placing 
81  percent  of  its  graduates  in  their  career 
fiekjs. 

Establisfied  in  1913,  tfie  Mkjdiesex  County 
Vocatkxial  and  Technk»l  High  Scfiools  Dis- 
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trict  is  our  Nation's  oldest  county  vocatkjnal 
school  system.  It  began  as  a  small  program  in 
New  Brunswk:k  anA  has  since  grown  to  five 
schools  with  a  comt)ined  day  and  evening  en- 
rollment of  .nearty  12,000  students  In  300  pro- 
grams. 

The  Middlesex  County  programs,  like  others 
throughout  our  Nation,  deserve  high  praise  for 
their  success  in  helping  our  citizens  obtain 
and  keep  jobs.  Vocational  education  repre- 
sents a  crucial  element  in  our  overall  educa- 
tion and  job  training  effort,  and  the  administra- 
tion's proposal  to  eliminate  funding  for  voca- 
tional education  Is  ill-advised  and  shortsight- 
ed. 

With  our  critical  need  to  enhance  American 
competitiveness,  and  projections  for  a  short- 
age of  skilled  workers  in  tfie  coming  decades, 
vocational  education  represents  one  of  the 
most  cost-effective  investments  we  can  make. 

The  highly  successful  vocatkinal  and  techni- 
cal education  programs  in  Middlesex  County 
exemplify  what  works  in  vocational  education, 
and  stand  as  a  compelling  reminder  of  the 
critical  importance  of  these  programs  in  train- 
ing our  citizens  and  placing  them  In  jobs. 


TRIBUTE  TO  LARRY 
BLUMENSTEIN 


HON.  HOWARD  L.  BERMAN 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  3,  1987 

Mr.  BERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
pay  tribute  to  an  outstanding  individual,  Larry 
Blumenstein.  I  ask  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
honoring  this  good  friend  and  valued  member 
of  my  community.  On  March  9,  Mr.  Blumen- 
stein will  be  presented  with  the  Avodath  Ha- 
kodesh  Community  Leadership  award  at  the 
second  annual  Agudath  Israel  of  Califomia 
dinner. 

Born  to  survivors  of  tfie  Holocaust,  Larry 
was  raised  in  the  Fairteuc  area  of  Los  Angeles 
and  graduated  from  California  State  University 
Northridge.  Since  his  college  days,  Larry  has 
been  active  in  real  estate  and  is  a  charter 
stockholder  of  Vista  Savings  Bank  of  Encino; 
he  has  also  been  a  successful  financial  and 
investment  consultant  for  over  1 1  years. 

Througfiout  his  professional  career,  Larry 
has  willingly  and  generously  devoted  his  time 
and  energy  to  aid  organizations  and  causes 
important  to  his  community.  For  5V4  years  he 
has  t>een  involved  with  planning  and  rail  tran- 
sit Issues  and  currently  serves  on  tfie  steering 
committee  of  the  Eastern  Sector  Transit  Coali- 
tion, a  community  coalition  of  over  30  groups. 

But  above  all,  Larry  fias  t}een  an  active 
leader  of  the  San  Fernando  Valley  Orthodox 
Jewish  Community.  For  over  10  years  fie  has 
been  a  memljer  of  the  t>oard  of  directors  for 
the  Shaarey  Zedek  Congregatk>n,  and  has 
also  served  as  vk:e  president  of  youth  of  the 
congregation.  Two  of  his  children,  Jenny  and 
Mindy,  attend  the  Emek  Hebrew  Academy, 
and  Larry  and  his  wife  Sharon  have  chaired 
the  creatkjn  and  implementatkin  of  tfie  Acade- 
my's secular  studies  litxary  and  computer 
center.  Togetfier  they  have  also  been  active 
in  many  youth  activities,  which  they  conskler 
to  t>e  one  of  tfie  fundamental  responsibilities 
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of  Jewish  community  organizatnra.  In  addh 
tun,  Mr.  Bkjmenstein  is  actively  involved  with 
the  Jewish  Federatkxt  Council,  San  Fernando 
Valley  Region's  Community  Relations  Commit- 
tee and  the  Agudath  Israel  of  Califomia  Com- 
mittee on  Legislative  and  Civil  Action.  Larry's 
dedication  to  fiis  religkin  and  the  well-t)eing  of 
his  community  is  an  inspiratkxi  to  all. 

It  is  my  pleasure  and  honor  to  join  with  my 
colleagues  and  Agudath  Israel  of  Califomia  in 
paying  tribute  to  Larry  Blumenstein,  a  suc- 
cessful businessman,  a  gentle  and  caring  fw- 
manitarian  and  an  invaluable  resource  to  tfie 
community. 


TRIBUTE  TO  MRS.  LUCILE 
HIBBLER 


HON.  THOMAS  M.  FOGUETTA 

OF  PENNSYLVAlflA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  3,  1987 

Mr.  FOGLIETTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  rec- 
ognize Mrs.  Luctle  Hkibler.  wfio  is  celebrating 
her  lOOtfi  tdrthday  today.  Ludle  was  Iwm  in 
Union,  SC,  and  graduated  from  South  Carolina 
State  College  in  1910.  She  taught  in  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  schools  for  46  years.  Sfie 
began  teaching  In  one-room  scfioolfiouses  in 
1910  in  South  Carolina  and  continued  teacfv 
Ing  In  other  States  througfiout  tfie  decades. 
Her  career  took  her  to  scfiools  in  North  Caroli- 
na, Virginia,  Mississippi,  and  New  Jersey, 
t>efore  she  finally  settled  in  Pennsylvania, 
where  she  resides  In  tfie  First  Congressional 
District. 

Lucile  Hit)bler  has  always  been  active  in 
church  and  civk:  organizations  and  fias  not 
missed  voting  in  elections  since  she  fias  re- 
skjed  in  Pennsylvania.  Altfiough  she  is  now 
100  years  young.  Lucile  remains  independent 
and  in  good  health.  She  does  her  own  sfiop- 
ping,  cooking,  and  household  cfiores  in  her 
Philadelphia  home,  wfiere  sfie  lives  with  her 
younger  76-year-old  sister.  In  tier  spare  time 
she  reads  the  newspapers,  does  crossword 
puzzles,  watches  television  news,  and  reads 
the  Bible.  Lucile  now  spends  much  of  her  time 
with  her  24-year-okJ  grandson,  wfio  is  deaf 
and  blind  as  a  result  of  rubella.  Sfie  still  takes 
time  to  talk  to  tfie  children  in  tfie  neightxx- 
hood,  trying  to  instill  in  them  tfie  importance  of 
self-awareness,  good  work  and  eating  hat>its, 
belief  in  God,  a  good  education,  and  respect 
and  love  for  family  memt>ers. 

i  would  like  to  congratulate  Mrs.  Hibt}ler  on 
the  many  wondertui  things  sfie  has  acfiieved 
In  her  lifetime,  and  wish  tier  many  fiappy  re- 
turns of  tfie  day  on  this  joyous  occasion. 


APPRENTICESHIPS  CAN  PLAY  A 
KEY  ROLE  IN  CONTINUED 
STRENGTH  OF  U.S.  WORK 
FORCE 


HON.  JAMES  L  OBERSTAR 

OF  MINNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  3,  1987 

Mr.  OBERSTAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  medie- 
val times,  apprentrceships  fiave  proven  to  be 
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tool   in   taacfiina   skills   and    skMed  positktns.  Many  of  tfiese  positx>ns  are    dudng  today  establisfies  the  BAT  as  an  inde- 
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an  inuliJttM  tool  in  teacNng  stdUs  and 
kadM.  llBlory  ifbounds  with  tales  of  master 
cwHwnen  and  tadaamen  teaching  ttieir  skills 
to  eapar  laamari.  Christopher  Columtxjs, 
Laonardo  da  Vinci,  GaMeo,  and  even  Et>en- 
aanr  Scrooge  each  gained  knowledge 
through  appreniioeahips. 

In  1967,  the  need  to  continue  ttie  appren- 
tioaahip  program  is  strong.  Modem  appren- 
ticaship  programa  place  qualified  applnants  in 
training  programs  for  high  demerxl  occupa- 
tions for  the  mutual  benefit  of  twth  the  em- 
ployar  and  the  employee.  The  challenge  for 
the  United  Stalea  for  the  remainder  of  this 
decade,  and  well  into  the  next,  will  be  to  elimi- 
nato  the  $175  bMon  trade  defkat  the  $180 
bMon  Federal  budget  defkat  and  to  regain 
our  stature  in  world  ecorxxncs  as  a  leader  in 
research  and  devetapmerrt.  But  we  won't  ac- 
compiah  any  of  this  unless  our  priorities  are 
firmly  established  and  educatkxul  programs 
inchjdng  apprentKeship  training  rank  high  on 
ttte  KsL 

Recent  studns  irtdKate  tfiat  tfie  majority  of 
jobs  created  since  1981  are  k>w-paying,  low- 
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skWed  positk>ns.  Many  of  tfiese  positkxis  are 
necessary  for  tfie  functk>nlng  of  our  Natk>n, 
txil  we  cannot  kkf  ourselves  Into  believing  ttiat 
we  can  sustain  our  economk:  positk)n  by  em- 
ploying our  people  in  nongrowth  positions. 
Tlw  key  to  retxiikling  America's  competitive 
edge,  to  ensuring  a  prosperous  future  for  our 
Natkxi's  ecoTKxny,  is  ttvough  skills  educatkin. 
No  better  skills  training  can  be  found,  than 
that  whKh  empkiys  the  knowledge  of  the 
masters  of  the  trade. 

The  Bureau  of  Apprenticeship,  established 
as  an  entity  of  the  Department  of  Latx>r,  is 
charged  witti  the  regulation  and  devek>pment 
of  apprenticesNp  programs.  Unfortunately,  the 
staff  of  the  Bureau  has  been  decimated  by 
budget  cuts  In  recent  years.  During  the  past  5 
years  alone,  BAT  has  suffered  staff  reductions 
of  43  percent.  BAT  offices  In  several  major 
metropolitan  areas  have  t}een  closed  and  sev- 
eral important  services  has  been  discontinued 
as  a  result. 

These  cuts  come  at  a  time  when  It  Is  more 
important  than  ever  that  Americans  train  for  a 
competitive  future.  The  legislation  I  am  intro- 
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dudng  today  establishes  the  BAT  as  an  inde- 
pendent agency  of  the  Department  of  Labor, 
and  Increases  the  number  of  full-time  Bureau 
emptoyees  to  376,  whk;h  is  tfie  minimum 
anfKXJnt  necessary  to  perform  tfie  essential 
functiona  of  ttie  Bureau. 

In  addition,  my  t>ill  reestatilishes  a  national 
Informafon  collectnn  system  to  evaluate  tfie 
success  of  existing  apprenticeship  programs 
and  to  encourage  development  of  programs  in 
fields  wHth  current  or  projected  opportunities. 
The  pravk>us  Information  collection  system 
was  terminated  in  1979. 

Presklent  Reagan  has  made  the  competitive 
Issue  a  top  priority  for  tfie  remainder  of  his  ad- 
ministratk>n.  The  House  leadership  has 
echoed  this  commitment,  thus  indk^ating  a 
strong  need  for  competitive-oriented  Initia- 
tives. The  National  Apprenticeship  Act  amend- 
ment is  one  such  Initiative — It  Is  a  low  cost 
method  of  maintaining  and  expanding  the 
quality  of  this  Nation's  work  force.  I  urge  each 
of  my  oolleagues  to  give  this  legislation  their 
support. 
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The  Hotiae  met  at  2  p.in. 

The  Chaplain.  Rev.  James  David 
Ford,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer 

Oive  us  that  due  sense  of  Your  com- 
passion, gracious  God,  and  may  Your 
merdes  be  ever  with  us.  Where  we 
have  missed  the  mark,  forgive  us; 
where  we  lack  vision,  give  us  perspec- 
tive; when  we  do  the  work  of  Justice, 
encourage  us,  and  at  all  the  moments 
of  life,  grant  us  Your  peace.  May  we, 
in  all  we  do,  seek  to  do  justice,  love 
mercy,  and  ever  walk  himibly  with 
You.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  announces  to  the 
House  his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I,  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 


The  message  also  atmouinced  that 
pursuant  to  Public  Law  99-498,  the 
Chair,  on  behalf  of  the  President  pro 
tempore,  appoints  Dr.  Raymond  M. 
Burse  of  Kentucky  and  Dr.  Jim  Flip- 
pen  of  Mississippi,  from  private  life,  to 
the  Advisory  Commission  on  Student 
Financial  Assistance. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
pursuant  to  Public  Law  99-603.  the 
Chair  announces  the  appointments  by 
the  majority  leader  of  Representative 
JoHif  W.  BRYAifT  of  Texas,  Dale 
deHaan  of  New  York,  and  California 
State  Senator  Art  Torres  to  the  Com- 
mission for  the  Study  of  International 
Migration  and  Cooperative  Economic 
Development. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Hallen,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  a  joint  resolution  of  the 
House  of  the  following  title: 

H.J.  Res.  153.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  timely  Issuance  of  grants  and  loans  by 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency  under 
the  Asl>e8t08  School  Hazard  Abatement  Act 
of  1985  to  ensure  that  eligible  local  educa- 
tional Bcendes  can  complete  asl>estos  aliate- 
ment  work  in  school  buildings  during  the 
1987  summer  school  recess. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  Senate  had  passed  with  amend- 
ments in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  Is  requested,  a  bill  of  the  House 
of  the  following  title: 

H.R.  431.  An  act  to  extend  until  Septem- 
lier  IS,  1987,  the  emergency  acquisition  and 
net  worth  guarantee  provisions  of  the  Oam- 
St  Oermain  Depository  Institutions  Act  of 
1982. 

The  message  also  annoimced  that 
the  Senate  had  passed  a  biU  of  the  fol- 
lowing title,  in  which  the  concurrence 
of  the  House  is  requested: 

8.  832.  An  act  to  amend  the  Legislative 
Branch  Appropriations  Act.  1979,  as  reen- 
acted.  to  extend  the  duration  of  the  Office 
of  Classified  National  Security  Information 
within  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  annoimced  that 
pursuant  to  Public  Law  94-118.  the 
Chair,  on  behalf  of  the  President  pro 
tempore,  reiu>point8  BCr.  Matsuh aga  to 
the  Japan-United  States  Friendship 
Commission. 


CENSUS  BUREAU  AGAIN  RE- 
PORTS WOMEN  HOLD  LOW- 
PAYING  JOBS 

(Mrs.  SCHROEDER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
her  remarks.) 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
for  those  of  us  who  have  been  con- 
cerned about  pay  equity  for  a  long 
time,  today's  paper  tells  us  what  we 
really  have  already  known,  that  equal- 
ity is  really  a  matter  of  economics  and 
if  you  do  not  have  equality,  you  do  not 
have  equal  economics. 

Today  the  Census  Bureau  one  more 
time  tells  us  that  women  hold  low- 
paying  jobs.  It  also  tells  us  that  over 
the  last  14  years  the  difference  that 
used  to  be  between  men's  and  women's 
jobs  in  the  same  level  has  only  closed 
5  cents.  That  means  a  third  of  a  cent  a 
year.  That  is  very,  very  gradual,  and 
says  how  far  we  have  fallen  back,  that 
we  really  have  not  made  the  economic 
gains  that  many  people  have  said  and 
this  is  the  Census  Bureau  with  their 
hard  and  fast  data  to  prove  it. 

Women  only  make  now  64  percent  of 
what  men  make  in  the  same  job. 

It  also  points  out  that  more  and 
more  women  are  moving  into  poverty 
at  a  faster  pace.  By  the  year  2000  they 
predict  that  every  adult  in  poverty  will 
be  female  if  this  trend  continues. 

It  also  affects  older  women. 

I  think  it  is  time  that  we  move  on  to 
real  pay  equity,  real  equality,  and 
solve  this,  because  women  are  getting 
charged  the  same  thing  as  men,  and  it 
is  really  falling  out  on  their  families 
and  their  children  in  the  next  genera- 
tion. 


SECRETARY  OF  STATE  GEORGE 
SHULTZ 

(Mr.  FISH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  6  days  ago 
each  of  us  received  a  copy  of  the 
Tower  Commission  Report  on  the  Iran 
Contra  affair.  It  is  a  chronicle  of  na- 
tional security  policy  gone  awry,  a 
process  disregarded.  The  imcontrolled 
exploits  of  a  small  band  that  excluded 
cotmsel  of  the  voices  of  reason  and 
common  sense. 

One  of  these  voices  was  that  of  Sec- 
retary George  Shultz. 

The  Secretary  of  State  is  a  gentle- 
man of  remarkable  conscience,  vision, 
and  accomplishment.  I  have  had  the 
privilege  of  following  his  service  as  Di- 
rector of  Management  and  Budget, 
Secretary  of  Labor,  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  and  Secretary  of  State.  For 
nearly  two  decades  he  has  brought  his 
great  talents  and  strengths  to  bear  on 
critical  issues  facing  the  Nation.  He  is 
held  in  high  esteem  as  educator,  econ- 
omist, and  chief  corporate  officer.  As 
Secretary  of  State  he  has  earned  as 
well  the  respect  and  admiration  of  his 
peers  in  foreign  governments. 

Every  Secretary  of  State  has  a  clear 
right  and  obligation  to  be  the  major 
player  in  shaping  foreign  policy  and 
the  programs  designed  to  implement 
It.  The  Secretary  is  not  a  "yes  man." 
but  a  policy  advocate  and  conscien- 
tious adviser  warning  against  unwise 
proposals.  As  Secretary  of  State,  he 
has  a  clear  right  and  obligation  to 
maintain  a  constructive  and  diverse 
dialog  on  foreign  policy  and  programs. 
George  Shultz  serves  our  Nation  with 
great  distinction. 

Not  withstanding  his  original  dis- 
agreement with  the  wild  scheme 
hatched  in  the  White  House  base- 
ment. George  Shultz,  "mea  culpa"  for 
not  continuing  his  active  opposition 
has  been  duly  noted.  It  was  up  front 
and  uncomplicated.  He  has  shown  the 
courage  of  his  convictions  and  a  will- 
ingness to  carry  on  loyally. 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE 
CLERK  OF  THE  HOUSE 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the 
House  the  following  commtmlcation 
from  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives: 


O  This  symbol  represents  the  time  of  day  during  the  House  proceedings,  e.g..  D  1407  is  2:07  p.m. 
Matter  set  in  tflis  typeface  indicates  words  inserted  or  appended,  rather  than  spoken,  by  a  Meml>er  of  the  House  on  the  floor. 
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no  desire  to  invest  In  an  ailing  industry, 
which   further   accentuates   its   deDreasive 


quirement,  and  they  would  have  done  some- 
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ytuaamnam,  DC  MmrA  3.  iM7. 
Hob.  JW  WUwB. 

r.  HomM  <^  RefraentoHvei, 
DC 

Ponuant  to  the  per- 
in  C3Mm  S  of  Rule  in  of 
the  Rutai  of  the  UJB.  Boom  of  RaprcMnta- 
tt««k  I  bM«  the  bonor  to  tntnanlt  a  waled 
I  recelwd  tram  the  White  Houae  at 
Tnaadav.  Ifarah  S.  1987  and 
to  eoBtain  a  ineaaie  from  the  Presi- 
vheraby  he  tnnanlta  a  report  on  a 
piMi  for  fully  fimdiiK  the  reeoramendatlona 
of  tlM  HattoDal  BIpaitlaan  Comnitelon  on 
OcBtnl  Aaartca  and  a  request  for  an  addl- 
ttaiol  $300  mimon  for  ecanamie  awWanre 
to  the  Oeotral  American  democraeieB. 
With  great  raipect,  I  am. 
aincieiely  youia. 

DonuLS  K.  AmMBSOH. 
Clertt,  Haute  of  RepreaentaHvei. 


ASSISTANCE  FOR  DiaiOCRATIC 
mSISTANCE  IN  SOITTH  AMER- 
ICA— MgBSAOE  FTtOM  THE 
PRXSIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES  (H.  EKX;.  NO.  100-42) 

Tlie  SPEAKER  laid  before  the 
Houoe  the  foUowlng  message  from  the 
President  of  the  United  SUtes:  which 
was  read  and,  together  with  the  ac- 
nompanying  pliers,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  and  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed: 

(For  message,  see  proceedings  of  the 
Senate  of  Tuesday.  March  3.  1987.  at 
page  4584.) 


REPORT  ON  RESOLUTION  PRO- 
VmiNO  FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OF  HJL  568.  URGENT  RELIEF 
FOR  THE  HOMELESS  ACT 


Mr.  PEPPER,  from  the  Committee 
on  Rules,  submitted  a  privileged 
report  (Rci^t  No.  100-12)  on  the  reso- 
lution (H.  Res.  109)  providing  for  the 
oonslderatiim  of  the  bill  (H.R.  558)  to 
provide  urgently  needed  assistance  to 
protect  and  improve  the  lives  and 
safety  of  the  homeless,  with  special 
emphaais  on  families  and  children, 
which  was  referred  to  the  House  Cal- 
endar and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


INTRODUCTION  OP  LEGISLA- 
TION MAKING  SOCIAL  SECURI- 
TY AN  INDEPENDENT  AGENCY 

(Mr.  ERDREICrH  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
tar  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  ERDREICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
UdS.  Govenmient  made  a  commitment 
to  the  retirees  of  this  Nation  when  it 
established  Social  Security,  funded 
from  emidoyer  and  employe  contribu- 
tions. Rightly  so,  American  workers 
expect  and  should  be  able  to  count  on 
receiving  the  funds  they  have  contrib- 
uted to  this  system  upon  their  retire- 
ment. 

Unfortimately.  the  Social  Security 
trust  funds  have  fallen  victim  to  raids 
by  the  Treasury  Department.  In  1985. 


we  in  Congress,  as  well  as  senior  citi- 
zens in  Alabama  and  across  the 
Nation,  were  outraged  when  the 
Tneasury  Department  dipped  into  the 
Social  Security  trust  funds  to  finance 
other  Government  programs  diuring  a 
biadget  shortfall.  Congress  required 
the  repayment  of  those  funds,  with  in- 
terest, and  also  removed  Social  Securi- 
ty from  the  general  Federal  budget. 
But  I  believe  that  more  must  be  done 
to  ensure  that  the  Government  keeps 
the  pledge  it  has  made  to  our  Nation's 
seniors. 

I  have  introduced  legislation  to 
mgke  Social  Security  an  Independent 
asency.  This  step  will  prevent  Social 
Security  from  being  used  as  a  political 
football. 

The  Independence  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Administration  is  important, 
noft  only  for  the  long-term  solvency  of 
the  trust  funds,  but  also  for  the  peace 
of  mind  of  current  and  future  retirees. 

American  workers  contribute  to  the 
Social  Security  System  in  good  faith 
throughout  their  working  years  with 
the  belief  that  the  money  will  be  there 
when  they  retire.  The  passage  of  my 
legislation  will  help  make  certain  that 
the  Government  keeps  its  end  of  the 
bargain. 


Tint  PKIBOLB0M  IHDUSIBT  AT  ITS 

CaossaoADs' 


1. 


THE  PETROLEUM  INDUSTRY  AT 
ITS  CROSSROADS 

(Mr.  BARTON  of  Texas  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous matter.) 

Mr.  BARTON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  energy  Industry  in  the  United 
States  is  in  trouble  today,  and  nothing 
is  being  done  about  it. 

A  good  friend  of  mine,  Mr.  Michel  T. 
Halbouty,  of  Houston.  TX,  who  has 
impeccable  oil  and  gas  credentials — he 
has  probably  found  more  oil  than  any 
single  living  man  today  in  this  coun- 
try, is  a  past  president  of  the  Houston 
Petroleum  CHub,  and  is  the  CEO  of 
Halbouty  Energy— recently  gave  a 
speech  to  the  Houston  Rotary  Club  on 
February  19  entitled  "The  Petroleum 
Industry  at  Its  Crossroads." 

This  speech,  which  I  will  submit  for 
the  Record,  has  a  four-point  plan  to 
restore  our  energy  industry.  No.  1. 
ropeal  the  windfall  profit  tax.  No.  2, 
deregulate  natural  gas.  No.  3,  work 
with  environmental  groups  to  protect 
the  environment  as  we  develop  our  oil 
and  gas  resources.  And  No.  4,  restore 
fall  27V^-percent  depletion,  which  we 
had  in  this  coimtry  from  1915  to  1969. 

It  does  not  call  for  an  oil  import  fee, 
which  I  support. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  submit  this  speech 
for  printing  in  the  Record,  and  hope 
that  my  colleagues  wUl  read  it  with  in- 
terest and  consider  it  very  seriously. 


(By  Bllchel  T.  Halbouty) ' 
The  title  of  this  presentation  Is  "The  Pe- 
troleum Industry  at  Its  Ooasroads".  There 
is  no  question  In  my  mind  that  under  cur- 
rent conditions  of  the  petroleum  industry 
the  title  Is  most  appropriate.  Over  the  past 
few  moaths,  I  have  been  asked  many  times 
about  ttie  outlook  for  the  domestic  petrole- 
um Indtistry  and  the  impact  that  a  weak- 
ened indusUr  will  have  on  the  nation.  Re- 
porters, colleagues,  businessmen.  Senators, 
Congressmen  and  members  of  the  Adminis- 
tration liave  asked  me  questions  such  as:  Is 
there  aay  real  threat  to  our  national  securi- 
ty from  rising  Imports  of  crude  oil  and  prod- 
ucts frctn  the  IClddle  East?  Aren't  we  being 
somewhat  over-emotional  about  the  decline 
of  the  yetroleum  industry?  Aren't  we  being 
hasty  ih  talking  about  a  looming  energy 
crisis  when  the  world  is  flooded  with  oil? 

In  each  instance  I've  answered  the  bar- 
rage of  questions  by  explicitly  pointing  out 
the  real  seriousness  of  the  condition  of  the 
petroleam  industry.  So  let's  examine  the 
problems,  understand  what  caused  them, 
and  see  what  must  be  done  to  solve  them. 
Let's  look  back  to  the  beginning  of  the  be- 
ginning of  the  oil  industry's  slide,  back  a 
few  years  ago  to  the  Initial  breakdown  of 
the  industry  where  the  groundwork  for  our 
present  problems  was  laid. 

The  dangerous  retrenchment  trend  that 
has  become  prevalent  throughout  the  entire 
industry  was  precipitated  by  a  surge  of  hos- 
tile takeover  raids  and  threats  against  com- 
panies. These  raids  and  threats  undermined 
productivity,  created  depressions  in  commu- 
nities and  states,  and  burdened  the  victim 
companies  with  billions  of  dollars  of  excess, 
and  unaecessary,  debt. 

Thes#  raids  crippled  every  segment  of  the 
industry  and  in  turn  affected  every  service 
company  and  satellite  entity  associated  with 
the  Industry.  The  physical  and  mental  harm 
was  defastating.  No  other  event  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  industry  has  caused  so  much 
heartache  and  destitution.  The  harm  will  be 
felt  for  years  to  come.  Thousands  upon 
thousands  of  workers  were  laid  off  or  dis- 
missed completely.  Exploration  budgets 
were  cat  to  skeleton  levels.  The  impact  of 
these  cuts  was  indeed  demoralizing. 

So,  to  put  it  in  the  proper  perspective, 
those  who  perpetuated  the  raids  sowed  the 
seeds  of  discord,  fear,  anxiety,  and  pessi- 
mism and  also  fostered  our  great  petroleum 
industry's  downward  slide.  That  was  the 
commencement  of  the  industry's  current 
problems. 

Then  OPEC  flooded  the  world  oil  mar- 
kets, causing  a  severe  drop  in  oil  prices.  This 
"double  whammy"  by  the  raiders  and  OPEC 
badly  damaged  the  economies  of  our  major 
oil  producing  states,  especially  Oklahoma, 
Louisiana  and  Texas,  and  in  addition  literal- 
ly brought  the  petroleum  industry  to  Its 
knees.  Independents  and  service  companies 
went  out  of  business  at  an  alarming  rate. 
State  and  local  governments  are  suffering 
from  fbllen  revenues  and  }ob  losses  have 
produced  record  unemployment  and  intense 
negativism  throughout  the  entire  industry. 

Financial  support  for  the  Industry  has 
practloJly  evaporated.  Banks  insurance 
companies  and  other  funding  entities  have 
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no  desire  to  invest  in  an  ailing  Industry, 
which  further  accentuates  its  deprasive 
state.  Sooner  or  later,  what  has  happened  in 
this  one  industry  will  affect  every  person, 
home  and  entity  in  the  country.  Still,  the 
apathy  in  some  quarters  is  disturbing  and 
unrealistic. 

This  was  illustrated  by  the  Washington 
Post  when,  the  day  after  the  recent  Con- 
gressional election,  it  published  a  long  list 
of  important  issues  to  be  addressed  by  this 
Administration  and  energy  was  not  even 
mentioned.  When  one  of  this  nation's  most 
powerful  and  influential  newspapers,  locat- 
ed in  the  national  cia>ltal,  falls  to  recognize 
that  energy  is  a  vital  issue  to  be  reckoned 
with,  it  clearly  illustrates  how  UtUe  the 
problem  Is  understood.  The  newspaper 
should  have  researched  and  Informed  the 
public  that  domestic  exploration  for  oil  and 
gas  is  at  a  standstill  and  that  the  nation's  oU 
import  dependence  is  steadily  increasing, 
and  if  continued,  will  generate  an  unaccept- 
able risk  for  the  country.  It  also  should 
have  stressed  that  without  secure  petroleum 
supplies  to  fuel  our  military  complex,  our 
national  strategic  security  is  jeopardized 
and  that  in  the  event  of  hostilities  or  out- 
right war.  we  would  stand  little  chance  of 
sustaining,  much  less  winning,  any  confron- 
tation. 

Although  I  have  singled  out  the  Washing- 
ton Post  for  its  sin  of  omission,  I  also  blame 
the  entire  media  for  treating  this  issue  too 
llghUy.  I  would  think  that  the  media  in 
Houston  and  Texas  and  elsewhere  would 
highlight  the  seriousness  of  the  matter 
dally  so  as  to  inform  the  public  that  a  crisis 
is  upon  us.  This  should  be  done  on  the  front 
pages  of  the  papers  where  it  will  receive  the 
best  over-all  coverage  Instead  of  in  the  busi- 
ness section  which  is  read  selectively  by 
people  who  already  understand  the  prob- 
lems. 

I  should  also  point  out  that  the  President 
of  the  United  SUtes  did  not  make  a  single 
mention  of  energy  In  his  State  of  the  Union 
speech  despite  urging  from  leaders  from  all 
sectors  of  the  industry.  He  never  even  ut- 
tered the  word.  I  was  so  disappointed,  it 
made  me  want  to  cry. 

It  is  sad  but  true,  that  in  the  years  since 
the  1973  oil  embargo,  we  failed  as  a  nation 
to  develop  and  implement  a  coherent  energy 
policy.  It  seems  that  everybody  and  every 
entity  in  Washington  is  either  unaware  that 
a  policy  does  not  exist  or  Just  doesn't  care  to 
establish  one.  If  we  had  had  a  strong  work- 
able and  effective  energy  policy,  the  Presi- 
dent, the  Congress,  and  more  particularly 
the  public,  would  have  recognized  that  we 
are  experiencing  a  negative  turnaround  in 
our  entire  energy  arena. 

They  would  also  have  known  that  as  a 
result  of  lower  oil  prices,  most  of  our  alter- 
nate-energy research  and  development 
projects  have  been  curtailed  or  cancelled. 
They  would  have  definitely  known  that  of 
all  activities  engaged  in  by  the  petroleum  in- 
dustry, the  exploration  for  new  reserves  of 
oil  and  gas  is  the  most  essential  to  the  na- 
tion's welfare.  Furthermore,  they  would 
surely  have  known  that  each  day  we  are  not 
extensively  exploring  for  petroleum  is  an- 
other setback  to  the  nation's  energy 
strength. 

They  would  without  a  doubt  have  known 
that  as  our  production  continues  to  decline, 
our  import  level  increases  and  our  foreign 
trade  deficit  rises.  Also,  they  would  have 
known  that  imports  of  crude  oO  and  prod- 
ucts rose  substantially  all  last  year,  reach- 
ing 7.9  million  barrels  a  day  in  September,  a 
record  high  of  49.8  percent  of  our  daily  re- 
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qulrement,  and  they  would  have  done  some- 
thing to  slow  down  the  climb.  And.  they 
would  have  been  diocked  to  know  that  in 
one  year  domeatic  production  has  declined 
817,000  barr^  a  day— and  our  demand  has 
increased  from  15.6  million  barrels  a  day  to 
m>proxtmately  16.3  million  barrels  a  day. 
Also,  in  that  same  period,  our  imports  have 
increased  1,100.000  barrels  a  day.  and  when 
these  figures  are  added  together,  they  total 
a  negative  turnaround  of  3.600,000  barrels  a 
day.  This  is  Indeed  alarming! 

And  most  of  all  they  would  have  known 
and  concluded  that  to  continue  along  this 
path  is  inviting  and  condoning  the  lessening 
of  our  national  security  and  inviting  the 
economic  upheaval  of  this  nation.  National 
security  and  economic  concerns  are  not  the 
only  issues.  Ahead  of  us  Is  a  slow-down  in 
our  overall  industry  growth  and  a  gigantic 
responsibility  to  cut  back  our  overwhelming 
trade  deficit  which  now  approximates  $175 
billion.  Furthermore,  our  oil  reserves  are 
being  depleted  without  any  exploration  to 
add  to  them.  Consequently  the  nation  is 
placing  Itself  in  an  uncompromising  and  un- 
tenable position  of  great  risk.  But  most  of 
all,  what  concerns  me  is  that  with  all  of 
what  is  happening  the  public  apparently 
does  not  know  what  is  going  on  or  if  it  does 
know,  it  doesn't  give  a  damn. 

I  have  criss-crossed  the  country  over  the 
past  year  speaking  to  industry  and  profes- 
sional groups  of  all  kinds  about  the  plight 
of  the  domestic  oil  Industry.  And  every- 
where I  have  spoken  I  have  proposed  what  I 
consider  to  be  reasonable  solutions  for  our 
dilemma.  While  others  have  called  for 
quotas  and  Import  fees,  I  have  called  instead 
for  Increased  Incentives  to  help  the  industry 
without  the  government  fooling  around 
with  the  price  structure.  We  have  learned 
from  past  experience  that  when  the  govern- 
ment controls  or  manipulates  the  prices  of 
oil  and  gas  the  results  have  been  chaotic  or 
disastrous. 

I  am  a  staunch  believer  in  the  free  enter- 
prise system,  but  I  must  say  most  emphati- 
cally that  there  is  a  great  difference  be- 
tween the  free  enterprise  system  and  the 
world  oU  market.  The  fact  is  that  there  is 
no  free  market  in  oil.  There  has  never  been 
a  free  market  in  oil  as  long  as  I  can  remem- 
ber. The  free  market  in  oil  passed  into  obliv- 
ion when  the  Texas  Railroad  Commission 
issued  its  first  statewide  proration  order  in 
August  of  1930. 

When  OPEC  exercised  its  strength  during 
the  1973  embargo  the  disruption  in  the 
market  forces  was  accentuated.  Today,  non- 
OPEC  countries  are  competing  against  tre- 
mendous OPEC  reserves  and  as  long  as  that 
market  is  controlled  by  OPEC,  there  Is  no 
free  market.  Maybe  sometime  in  the  future 
when  world  oil  reserves  have  declined  to  the 
point  where  demand  for  oil  cannot  be  met, 
then  the  free  market  on  oil  will  return. 

Until  that  time,  stopgap  measures  and 
quick-fix  approaches  will  not  help  the  U.S. 
oil  industry.  For  example,  there  is  a  clamor 
for  an  import  fee.  Strong  support  has  come 
from  petroleum  Independents,  a  few  majors, 
politicians  and  state  governors,  including 
our  own.  Although  I  personally  might  be 
helped  by  an  Increase  in  oil  prices  brought 
about  by  an  import  fee,  it  will  do  far  more 
harm  than  good  to  the  Industry  as  well  as  to 
the  country.  Congress  will  never  pass  an  oil 
Import  fee  without  placing  another  kind  of 
tax  on  domestic  oil  producers.  The  exemp- 
tions to  the  import  fee  could  include  large 
numbers  of  charitable  institutions,  church- 
es, schools,  farmers,  to  say  nothing  of 
friendly-nation  exemptions.  The  bureaucra- 


cy to  handle  the  book-keeping  oould  be  as 
large  as  the  Pentagon.  An  oQ  import  fee 
would  add  one  more  regulation,  one  more 
control,  and  one  more  tax  to  this  industry, 
and  there  is  no  assurance  that  the  funds  de- 
rived from  the  fee  would  be  plowed  back 
into  exploration. 

What  I  want  is  for  the  government  to 
come  up  with  a  better  brand  of  energy  lead- 
ership than  we  have  seen  in  the  past.  Now, 
this  Is  what  I  think  the  Congress  and  the 
President  should  Join  hands  to  do: 

1.  Repeal  the  Windfall  Profits  Tax  and 
the  Fuel  Use  Act.  The  first  is  simidy  an 
excise  tax  and  the  second  is  a  nuijor  detri- 
ment to  the  proper  use  of  oil  and  gaa. 

2.  Deregulate  all  remaining  natural  gas 
and  let  It  seek  and  find  its  natural  price 
level. 

3.  Help  us  to  work  in  harmony  with  en- 
lightened environmentalists  so  we  can  prove 
that  public  lands  can  be  drilled  without 
damage  to  seas  and  fish  life  without  damage 
to  forests  and  foliage  and  scenic  delights 
and  without  damage  to  all  creatures  great 
and  small.  It  can  be  done.  It  has  been  done. 

4.  But  the  most  important  action  they 
should  take,  the  greatest  Incentive  they 
could  provide  us  to  find  the  oU  and  gas  we 
so  desperately  need  to  develop  and  produce, 
would  be  the  restoration  of  the  full  27  H  per- 
cent statutory  depletion  allowance  to  all 
producers! 

For  those  of  you  who  are  not  producers  of 
oil  and  gas  or  familiar  with  the  meaning  of 
the  statutory  percentage  depletion.  I  will 
take  a  moment  to  enlighten  you  as  to  what 
It  means  and  accomplishes.  From  1928  until 
1969.  percentage  depletion  allowable  for  oil 
and  gas  was  set  at  27  V%  percent  of  income 
from  production.  The  Tax  Reform  Act  of 
1969  reduced  It  to  a  27%  rate.  Then,  in  1975, 
It  eliminated  all  Integrated  oil  compianies  (in 
essence,  the  majors)  and  reduced  the  per- 
centage to  15%  to  apply  only  to  independent 
producers.  The  elimination  of  depletion  per- 
centage from  the  Integrated  oil  companies 
in  1975  was  a  knee-jerk  political  reaction  by 
the  Congress  to  the  dramatic  Increases  in 
world  oil  prices  that  occurred  during  and 
after  the  1973-74  Arab  oil  embargo. 

The  percentage  depletion  recognizes  the 
depleting  nature  of  oil  and  gas  and  allows 
for  the  partial  return  of  the  producers's 
capital  investment  and  provides  an  incentive 
to  invest  capital  In  high  risk  business.  The 
depletion  allows  a  taxpayer-producer  a  de- 
duction equal  to  a  specific  percentage  of  the 
gross  income  from  the  production  of  oil  and 
gas.  WhUe  there  are  many  limitations  and 
complications,  In  general,  an  independent, 
for  example.  Is  allowed  a  deduction  equal  to 
15%  of  the  gross  income  from  the  produc- 
tion attributable  to  a  maTiiniiin  of  1,000 
barrels  of  production  a  day.  The  percentage 
depletion  deduction  is  treated  as  any  other 
business  deduction  in  computing  a  taxpay- 
er's taxable  Income.  For  example,  for  each 
$100  of  gross  oU  or  gas  income  a  deduction 
of  $27.50  would  be  allowed  for  a  full  27  Vk 
percentage  depletion  deduction. 

Thus,  in  the  past,  producers  were  provided 
with  a  soiure  of  funds  free  of  tax  which 
were  generally  used  for  additional  explora- 
tion and  drilling.  This  was  the  very  reason  it 
was  enacted  by  the  Congress  in  1926  and  it 
served  the  nation  well  while  It  was  in  effect. 
It  was  responsible  for  new  exploration  and 
the  discovery  of  significant  new  reaerves 
which  otherwise  would  not  have  been  timely 
discovered.  The  statutory  depletion  percent- 
age was  one  of  the  most  effective  incentives 
responsible  for  exploring  in  frontier  and  off- 
shore areas.  Also  it  was  the  catalyst  that 
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iodtiMDitanta  szmI  kept  them 
Mmac  10%  of  aU  the  vilto  drilled  in  the 


TiMnfon.  XUax  that  what  waa  needed  to 
■WBWaw  man  azploiatlon.  more  reaervee. 
and  man  prodnetton  waa  the  reatoratlon  of 
the  tax  «la»lartlbia  peroentace  depletion  pro- 
vMoD.  I  tim  talt  eartatn  that  an  import  fee 
would  aevar  be  paaad  by  the  ConcreH  or 
apptaiud  bgr  the  Admtaiirtratlon.  m  more 
than  a  year  ago,  I  began  adrocating  the  res- 
tonthm  of  the  depletion  percentage  to  all 
PRNkiean.  I  waa  tha  flnt  in  the  Industry  to 
pnbilrty  can  for  auefa  action.  I  concluded 
that  the  deplattcp  percentage  would  not 
maotpolata  or  kxtecf  ere  with  the  price  struc- 
turt  oTofl  and  gaa.  nor  would  it  provide  gov- 
•mment  oontzol  on  prloee.  I  knew  that  It 
woold  rttmiilatf  Industry  activity  without 
makloc  gT"TT^^  and  home  heating  oil  prices 
shoot  throat  the  roof,  as  an  Import  tax 
mast  likely  would. 

Ttm  tanpoct  fee  would  be  a  temporary  fix. 
It  would  cause  prices  to  rise  and  faU  like  a 
mookey  on  a  string.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
statutory  daplettnn  parentage  will  bring 
stability  aad  oonUoulty  back  to  the  indus- 
try. When  I  first  mopoaed  the  restoration  I 
waa  told  by  frlsndi  and  f oea  alike  that  I  had 
lost  my  mind,  that  It  would  never  be  re- 
stored. Well,  rrc  kept  right  on  advocating 
tt,  and  If  s  surprising  how  many  now  think 
that  maybe,  iiist  maybe,  it  could  be  possible. 

Mow  there  are  many  who  are  pushing  and 
supporting  Its  psssagi  It's  the  most  positive 
InesBthre  the  Oongress  and  the  Admlnistra- 
tlon  can  give  to  a  vital  Industry.  I  must 
ronind  you  that  g'^'^'f^'y  from  a  single 
drop  of  water  the  Grand  Canyon  was  Initiat- 
ed and  eventually  formed.  So  I  hope  that 
with  a  sintfe  push  an  avalanche  will  form  to 
support  the  restoration  of  the  statutory  de- 
pletian  percentage.  And  I  would  also  hope  it 
wouIAit  taka  as  long  as  the  creation  of  the 
Qrand  Canyon. 

Ify  studies  indicate  that  the  restoration  of 
the  depletkm  percentage  would  create  in- 
veatment  oanfldeoce  among  the  financial 
community  and  new  money  for  exploration 
would  flow  into  the  industry.  As  more 
money  was  made  from  production,  more 
tazea  would  be  paid,  thus  there  would  be  no 
reduction  to  the  Treasury.  To  the  contrary, 
the  ovcrsU  swing  would  mean  more  income 
to  the  government.  Although  it  would  stim- 
ulate more  activity  to  have  the  depletion 
percentage  to  apply  to  all  wells  now  produc- 
ing. I  am  realistic  to  realize  that  such  a  pro- 
posal would  never  even  be  entertained  by 
the  Congress.  Therefore,  I  am  calling  for 
the  percentage  to  be  applied  only  to  wells 
which  moduoe  after  the  date  of  the  restora- 
tion of  the  depletion  percentage. 

The  Indepoidcnt  producing  up  to  1,000 
Md/day  would  keep  his  IS  percent  depleUon 
rights  on  his  old  wells  after  the  passage  and 
would  gain  the  full  27Vi  percent  on  new  pro- 
ducers. Therefore,  with  new  producers,  in- 
dependents and  majors  alike  would  have  the 
full  27K  percent  boiefit.  The  passage  of  the 
depletion  percentage  would  create  an  imme- 
diate poalttve  desire  for  finanden  to  u>int; 
back  Into  exploratkm.  Also  it  would  optimis- 
tically stimulate  the  entire  industry.  The 
ecnnorair  stability  of  this  city,  this  sUte  and 
the  nation  would  be  enhanced. 

We  cannot  afford  to  lose  more  production 
and  become  more  dependent  on  imports 
from  aooreea  beyond  our  control.  That  is 
tantamwrnt  to  ransoming  our  energy  securi- 
ty. It  plaom  our  nation  at  risk.  I  think  that 
an  of  ua  here  agree  that  the  depressed  con- 
dltlans  that  exist  In  the  petroleum  industry 
wfll  affect  the  lang-term  welfare  of  the 


nation.  We  already  know  how  this  dty  and 
the  state  have  been  adversely  affected. 
Without  the  Incentives  I  have  mentioned, 
and  particularly  the  restoration  of  the  de- 
pletion allownance.  VA.  exploration  will 
remain  stagnant,  our  dependence  on  im- 
ports will  continue  to  increase,  and  our  vul- 
nerability to  oQ  price  shocks  sod  pooslble  oil 
shortages  or  stoppages  will  rise  to  an  exces- 
sively dangerous  level.  There  may  be  time  to 
aroid  a  national  crisis,  but  what  little  time 
there  is  must  be  used  prudently.  Positive 
sctlon  must  be  taken  now. 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  those  in  the  in- 
(kistry,  including  those  in  the  thousands  of 
satellite  businesses  which  serve  it,  firmly  be- 
lieve that  the  Congress  snd  the  Administra- 
tion do  not  realise  the  gravity  of  the  de- 
pressed condition  of  the  Industry  and  the 
lang-term  negative  effect  it  will  have  on  the 
mttion.  There  have  been  yards  and  yards  of 
rtietoric,  but  no  solutions.  The  indtistry  and 
the  millions  who  serve  and  are  a  part  of  It 
feel  that  they  have  been  let  down,  forgotten 
SDd  ignored. 

They  also  feel  that  the  President  should 
state  that  he  will  ask  the  Congress  to  help 
him  in  this  mission.  Ood  knows  it's  not  a 
partisan  matter.  The  President's  declaration 
would  give  encouragement  to  those  in  the 
Industry  that  he  has  not  turned  his  back  on 
them  and  that  he  Intends  to  keep  his  cam- 
paign promises  to  them.  The  people  of  this 
nation  do  not  want  outside  forces  to  control 
their  future.  I  am  sure  of  that.  If  they  knew 
the  facts  they  would  not  sit  idly  by  and 
watch  the  continuing  deterioration  of  the 
n.S.  petroleum  industry  and  with  it  the 
strategic  welfare  of  the  nation. 

So  it  is  time  for  the  President  and  the 
Congress  to  assist  the  industry  in  solving  its 
[Bt>blems,  and  without  further  delay,  to  tell 
the  240  million  In  this  country  what  is  hap- 
pening and  how  it  is  affecting  their  security 
and  how  it  will  affect  their  future. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  steps  I  have  out- 
lined would  provide  the  starting  point  for 
the  revitalization  of  the  domestic  petroleum 
industry.  If  we  do  not  take  positive  action 
soon,  we  will  lose  the  most  precious  legacy 
of  all— freedom  and  independence. 

We,  as  a  nation,  are  210  years  old,  and  his- 
tory has  shown  that  at  the  average  life  of 
aoo  years,  each  of  the  world's  great  civiliza- 
tions either  faltered  or  began  to  falter.  I 
hope  and  trust  that  it  does  not  occur  to  us, 
and  that  we  will  last  forever.  However,  when 
a  nation's  most  vital  Industry  falters,  that 
nation  begins  to  falter. 

In  this  regard,  we  had  a  viable,  highly  pro- 
ductive petroleum  industry.  It  helped  to  sus- 
tain our  freedoms,  but  the  government  and 
ttie  people  lost  the  desire  and  the  passion  to 
preserve  it.  So,  as  it  dies,  many  of  our  free- 
doms die  with  it.  The  petroleum  industry  is 
at  its  cross-roads.  Which  way  it  goes, 
nobody  knows,  but  I  do  believe  that  if  it 
oontinues  on  the  road  it  is  now  travelling,  it 
will  end  in  disaster  which,  in  turn,  will  be 
the  beginning  of  the  end  of  the  United 
States  position  as  a  world  super-power.  We 
will  then  become  a  second-rate  country- 
brought  about  by  our  own  hands. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  SPESECH  TO- 
NIGHT AND  PROBLEMS  OF 
THE  PRESIDENCY 

(Mr.   TRAFICANT   asked   and  was 

?lven  permission  to  address  the  House 
or  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 


Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
the  noon  of  the  day  of  the  President's 
most  important  speech.  Republicans 
are  stUl  portraying  the  President's  for- 
eign policy  as  the  dog  still  wagging  the 
tail.  The  Democrats  are  charging  now 
that  the  tail  is  wagging  the  dog.  The 
truth  is.  our  foreign  policy  has  simply 
gone  to  the  dogs. 

This  incident  reveals  that  this  ad- 
ministration has  absolutely  no  foreign 
policy,  as  evidence  by  the  revelations 
in  Nicaragua  and  the  disinformation 
campaign  against  Qadhafl  that  I  pre- 
dict WUl  be  a  bigger  mess  for  the  Presi- 
dent than  will  be  the  arms  deal.  But 
the  question  before  the  House  will  be, 
How  will  we  restore  confidence  in  the 
eye  of  the  American  people  in  the 
office  of  the  Presidency? 

It  is  evident  that  we  have  produced  a 
media  mannequin,  long  on  image,  very 
short  on  substance.  I  defy  any 
Member  of  this  House  to  tell  us  or  to 
define  for  us  not  only  the  President's 
foreign  policy,  but  his  policy  on 
energy,  his  policy  on  economics,  and 
an  industrial  policy  that  might  help  to 
cure  some  of  the  rust  belt  problems 
that  we  have. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  time  for  Congress 
to  become  maybe  the  dogcatcher.  to 
seize  these  dog  days  and  help  to  put 
the  American  people  in  touch  with  the 
Presidency  so  that  we  all  might  under- 
stand a  cohesive,  viable,  and  workable 
foreign  policy.  We  will  see  with  the 
President's  speech  this  evening. 


House  and  Senate  conferees  to  expe- 
dite their  work  and  send  us  a  biU. 


TIME:  IS  RUNNING  OUT  ON  THE 
HIGHWAY  BILL 

(Mr.  PORTER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remafks.)   

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  time  is 
running  out.  Because  of  delayed  con- 
gressional action  on  a  highway  bill, 
many  States,  including  my  own  State 
of  Illinois,  are  in  danger  of  losing  an 
entire  construction  season. 

An4  who  will  emerge  the  loser  If 
indeed  a  construction  season  is  lost? 
Well.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  won't  be  those 
here  Inside  the  beltway.  Rather,  it  will 
be  the  States  and  localities  who  will  be 
forced  to  shelve  their  plans  and  de- 
signs for  new  roads  and  bridges  for  an- 
othey  year.  It  will  be  the  contractors 
and  cuppllers  whose  work  loads  will 
remain  minimal  because  of  lack  of 
work  on  highway  projects.  It  will  be 
the  construction  workers  who  will  not 
have  productive  Jobs.  And.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, it  will  be  the  commuters  who  are 
forced  dally  to  drive  on  roads  and 
bridoes  falling  into  disrepair  increas- 
ingly at  their  peril. 

Bfr,  Speaker,  it  has  been  over  5 
months  since  the  highway  authoriza- 
tion expired.  There  will  be  no  winners 
if  a  eonference  report  does  not  reach 
the  President  soon.  I  strongly  urge  the 


INTRODUCTION  OF  LEGISLA- 
TION TO  CANCEL  PLAN  FOR  A 
mOH-LEVEL  NUCLEAR  WASTE 
STORAGE  PACILITY 

(Mr.  CLARKE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  I 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

mx.  CLARKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
Joining  today  with  my  distinguished 
colleagues  from  North  Carolina,  Mr. 
Davis  Price  and  Mr.  Martin  Lancas- 
ter, in  introducing  legislation  to 
amend  the  Nuclear  Waste  Policy  Act 
of  1982  to  cancel  a  nuclear  repository 
plan  in  the  Elastem  United  States. 

It  is  clear  that  there  is  no  present 
need  for  an  Eastern  site  for  a  high- 
level  nuclear  waste  repository.  Fur- 
thermore there  is  no  scientific  evi- 
dence that  crystalline  rock  is  a  suita- 
ble place  for  permanent  storage  of 
high-level  nuclear  waste.  The  bill 
eliminates  crystalline  rock  as  a 
medium  for  nuclear  waste  storage. 

My  district  in  western  North  Caroli- 
na contains  half  of  the  Great  Smoky 
Mountains  National  Park  plus  two  Na- 
tional Forests,  and  a  large  part  of  the 
Blue  Ridge  Parkway.  AU  of  these  and 
our  vital  tourist  and  second-home  in- 
dustries would  be  disastrously  impact- 
ed by  a  nuclear  waste  dump,  which  is 
not  needed. 

This  bill  will  relieve  the  anxiety  of 
millions  of  people  in  Eastern  America 
caused  by  the  vacillating  policies  of 
the  Department  of  Energy,  and  make 
it  certain  that  there  won't  be  a  high- 
level  nuclear  waste  storage  facility  in 
Eastern  America.  We  urge  its  passage. 


FARMERS  NEED  SECURE  FARM 
CREDIT  SYSTEM  AND  FAVOR- 
ABLE INTEREST  RATE 

(Mr.  MARLENEE  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mi.  MARLENEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
producers  of  this  country  are  strug- 
gling desperately  to  make  a  comeback. 
They  find  as  adversaries  a  Farm 
Credit  Administration  and  a  Farm 
Credit  System  that  chains  and  shack- 
les them  with  red  tape. 

The  biggest  key  to  farm  recovery 
and  stability  is  a  secure  Farm  Credit 
System  and  a  favorable  interest  rate. 
Right  now  the  long-term  variable  rate 
on  farm  real  estate  is  13  percent.  By 
comparison,  the  long-term  variable  in- 
terest rate  on  a  home  loan  is  8  per- 
cent. 

D  1420 

How  <»n  we  have  a  farm  recovery 
when  we  have  a  5-peroent  penalty  on 
agricultural  loans?  It  is  time  for  Con- 


gress   to    address    the    Farm    Credit 
System. 

How  can  the  Farm  Credit  System  be 
stabilized  when  the  credit  savings  in 
the  system  are  threatened?  The  great 
failure  of  the  1930's  was  brought 
about  when  the  banlts  failed.  I  see  a 
system  like  that  and  a  threat  like  that 
at  the  present  time  on  the  Farm 
Oedit  System.  It  is  time  for  Congress 
to  act. 


ELIMINATING  REQUIREMENT 

FOR  SECOND  REPOSITORY 
FOR  IHGH-LEVEL  RADIOAC- 
TIVE WASTE 

(Mr.  PRICE  of  North  Carolina  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  PRICE  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today,  my  colleagues,  Mr. 
Clarke,  Mr.  Lancaster,  and  I  are  in- 
troducing legislation  to  remove  the 
Nuclear  Waste  Policy  Act's  require- 
ments for  a  second  repository  for 
high-level  radioactive  waste  and  to 
mAke  crystalline  rock  sites  ineligible 
for  any  repository. 

The  anticipated  need  for  a  second 
repository  was  based  on  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy's  1980  projections  of 
the  amount  of  spent  fuel  that  would 
be  produced  In  this  country.  New  pro- 
jections have  declined  by  nearly  40 
percent,  making  it  clear  that  one  re- 
pository could  easily  handle  all  of  the 
Nation's  high-level  nuclear  waste  for 
the  foreseeable  future. 

It  is  alarming  that  the  DOE  would 
consider  placing  a  high-level  nuclear 
repository  in  a  medium  as  unstable  as 
crystalline  rock.  Crystalline  rock  is 
prone  toward  cracks  through  which 
water  can  pass  and  leakage  of  radioac- 
tive waste  can  occur.  It  is  time  to 
remove  the  threat  that  this  search  has 
posed  to  many  areas  of  the  country, 
including  Wake  and  Franltlln  Counties 
in  the  district  I  represent  in  North 
Carolina. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  1982,  Congress 
passed  the  Nuclear  Waste  Policy  Act 
and  DOE  has  vacillated  since  then  on 
the  second  site.  Enough  is  enough. 
Congress  must  act  now  to  end  this  un- 
warranted and  unnecessary  second 
site. 


REQUIRE  RECONFIRMATION  OF 
FEDERAL  JUDGES 

(Mr.  FIELDS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  FIELDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  a  proposed  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  requiring 
that  Federal  Judges  be  reconfirmed  by 
the  U.S.  Senate  every  10  years. 

Presently,  Mr.  Speaker,  Federal 
judges  serve  life  terms  once  they  are 
appointed.    The    only    constitutional 


mechanism  for  removal  of  these 
Judges  is  impeachment.  As  we  all 
Imow,  impeachment  is  a  long  and  ar- 
duous process.  Historically  it  has  been 
exercised  on  only  10  occasions,  result- 
ing In  actual  removal  from  office  of 
only  5  Judges. 

In  the  a)>sence  of  any  other  effective 
formal  procedure  for  removal.  Federal 
Judges  have  been  elevated  to  a  stature 
unprecedented  and  unequaled  by  any 
other  Federal  official.  Consequently, 
and  to  the  citizenry's  misfortime, 
there  is  no  procedure  for  the  removal 
of  a  Judge  who  may  be  d3rsfunctional, 
dishonest,  or  in  any  other  way  unfit  to 
fulfill  his  or  her  constitutional  respon- 
sibUities. 

According  to  article  III  of  the  Con- 
stitution, Supreme  and  lower  court 
judges  are  appointed  to  office  for  a 
term  of  good  behavior.  I  certainly  rec- 
ognize and  compliment  the  wisdom  of 
the  framers  of  the  Constitution  who, 
by  separating  Judicial  officials  from 
the  political  process,  preserved  and  de- 
fined the  principle  of  separate,  but 
equal,  branches  of  government. 

However,  I  continue  to  believe  that 
this  separation  has  resulted  not  in  a 
more  effective  judicial  system,  but 
rather  in  a  greater  disparity  between 
the  various  branches  of  government. 
The  life  tenure  of  these  judges  has 
them  less,  not  more,  accoimtable  for 
their  actions  and  decisions. 

Moreover,  the  Increasing  use  by 
these  judges  of  their  judicial  power  as 
a  means  for  effecting  social  policy  is 
troubling.  Our  judicial  system  was  es- 
tablished to  interpret  the  law,  not  to 
formulate  national  policy.  However. 
within  the  past  15  years,  many  of  our 
Federal  judges  have  taken  to  "back- 
door legislating"  on  such  controversial 
issues  as  school  prayer  and  busing,  and 
abortion.  In  my  own  State  of  Texas 
such  backdoor  legislating  has  occurred 
on  such  issues  as  prison  overcrowding 
and  the  provision  of  educational  serv- 
ices to  illegal  aliens.  The  perpetrator 
of  overreaching  Judicial  boimds  has 
been  Federal  judge  William  Wayne 
Justice. 

I  sincerely  believe  that  neither  this 
legislative  body  nor  the  American  citi- 
zenry can  stand  by  and  watch  this 
transgression  of  constitutional  author- 
ity. National  policy  decisions  should 
not  be  promulgated  by  our  courts,  but 
rather  should  be  duly  deliberated  and 
decided  by  the  people's  elected  Repre- 
sentatives in  Congress  or  in  our  State 
legislatures. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  expeditious  con- 
sideration of  this  legislation  so  that 
our  Nation  can  once  again  be  assured 
of  three  separate,  but  equal,  branches 
of  government. 
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IXOIBLATION  FOR  THE 
HOMELESS 


(Mr.  U>WRY  of  Wuhlngton  asked 
•Dd  was  gtvea  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  LOWRY  of  Washington.  Mr. 
ftMakn*.  tomorrow  the  House  of  Rep- 
reaentattvea  will  have  before  it  consid- 
eration of  the  homeless  initiative  for 
this  year.  I  rise  to  compliment  the  bi- 
partlsan  effort  made  in  this  House  to 
step  forward  on  this  very  important 


tleman  from  New  York,  Mr.  Schtjiixr; 
the  gentleman  from  Texas.  Mr. 
IiiLAin>;  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia, Mr.  Wazkait.  and  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts,  ISx.  Marxky,  as 
well  as  the  gentleman  in  the  well.  Just 
for  some  that  come  off  the  top  of  my 
head  who  have  worked  on  this  issue. 
We  did  not  Just  start  on  this  a  few 
months  ago.  We  have  been  working  on 
this  for  5  years,  and  we  will  have  good 
legislation  tomorrow. 


This  bffl  that  win  be  before  us  to- 
morrow Is  the  product  of  three  differ- 
ent oommitteeB,  the  linking.  Finance 
and  Urban  Affairs  Committee,  the 
Energy  and  Commerce  Committee, 
and  the  Agriculture  Committee.  It  Is 
the  product  of  pecvle  like  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Flnanee  and  Urban  Affairs, 
and  the  chairman  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Housing  and  Commimity  Devel- 
oimMnt,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio, 
Mr.  Wtlik  the  gentleman  from 
Texas.  Mr.  GomALB;  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut.  Mr.  McKihnkt:  and 
many  others. 

I  also  rise  to  comment  on  an  editori- 
al that  was  very  inaccurate  this  morn- 
ing in  the  Washington  Post  that 
talked  like  this  was  a  brandnew  initia- 
tive before  the  Congress.  The  simple 
fact  is  that  this  Congress,  since  1982, 
has  had  hearings.  We  had  hearings  in 
December  of  1982,  and  In  Just  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Finance  and 
Urban  Affairs  alone  we  have  had 
seven  hearings  since  that  time.  This 
has  been  true  of  other  committees,  the 
Agriculture  Committee,  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Commerce,  where 
we  have  been  thoroughly  looking  at 
who  are  the  homeless  and  what  can  be 
done  about  that.  The  bill  that  will  be 
before  us  t<»norrow  is  a  composite  of 
the  information  that  was  learned  from 
that 

None  of  the  108  bipartisan  cospon- 
sors  of  this  legislation  think  this  is  the 
answer  to  the  homeless.  The  simple 
fact  of  the  matter  is  with  $500  million 
you  cannot  have  the  answer  to  the 
homeless,  and  no  one  has  said  that. 
But  they  have  said  that  we  have 
worked  on  getting  the  best  informa- 
tion we  can.  and  with  our  limited  re- 
sources, here  is  what  we  have  before 
us. 

This  is  a  comprehensive  bill  that 
this  House  has  every  right  to  be  very 
proud  of.  and  for  the  work  that  has 
been  done  for  5  years.  I  have  here  a 
list  of  Just  11  Members  of  our  body 
who  have  introduced  bills  on  the 
hfflneleas  over  the  last  3  years.  The 
gentleman  from  Ohio.  Mr.  Wtuk;  the 
gentleman  from  Texas.  Mr.  Gomzalez; 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota.  Mr. 
Vsmo;  the  gentleman  from  Connecti- 
cut, Mr.  McKmrnr;  the  gentlewoman 
from  Ohio.  Ms.  Oakak:  the  gentleman 
tmm  New  Yoric.  Mr.  Wkiss:  the  gen- 


rr'S  TIME  FOR  THE  CONGRESS 
TO  MAKE  SOME  HARD  DECI- 
SIONS 

(Mr.  DENNY  SMITH  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarlEs.) 

Mr.  DENNY  SMITH.  Mr.  Speaker, 
we  face  a  watershed  this  year  in  our 
effort  to  control  the  Federal  deficit.  If 
we  succeed  in  reducing  the  deficit  to 
the  $108  billion  specified  In  Gramm- 
Rudman-Hollings,  we  will  be  moving 
Within  striking  distance  of  our  long- 
aought  goal  of  a  balanced  budget. 

But  some  of  our  Democrat  col- 
leagues are  balking  at  this  effort. 
They  are  nmning  up  the  white  flag  of 
surrender,  saying  that  we  can't  possi- 
bly reach  the  $108  billion  target,  even 
before  we  have  made  any  efforts  to  do 
ao.  They  propose  tax  increases  such  as 
the  one  on  stock  transactions  Euid 
demagog  on  the  issue  of  deficits  and 
fiscal  responsibility. 

This  negative  "can't  win"  attitude 
may  endear  them  to  the  big  spenders 
who  want  Congress  to  continue  big- 
Q}ending  ways.  But  it  is  not  in  the  best 
interest  of  the  American  people,  who 
expect  us  to  live  up  to  our  promises, 
not  to  mention  the  laws  that  we  pass. 

This  Is  not  the  time  to  avoid  our  re- 
sponsibilities. We  need  to  keep  moving 
forward,  not  backward,  on  reducing 
the  deficit.  We  enacted  a  law  that  re- 
Quires  us  to  reach  set  targets.  Nobody 
said  it  would  be  easy.  That's  what  we 
promised  our  constituents  we  would 
do,  and  something  we  owe  them. 

If  we  abandon  anything  this  year,  it 
certainly  should  not  be  the  $108  bil- 
lion target.  What  we  should  abandon 
1b  this  talk  of  being  licked  before  we 
even  try. 


SPACEPORT  USA:  BIGGER  AND 
BETTER 

(Mr.  NELSON  of  Florida  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous matter.) 

Mr.  NELSON  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  am  privileged  to  represent  the  No. 
1  tourist  destination  area  in  the  world 
in  the  11th  Congressional  District. 
And  one  particular  site  in  central  Flor- 
ida, Kennedy  Space  Center's  Space- 
port USA,  deserves  special  attention. 


A  record  2.1  million  visitors  toured 
Spaceport  USA  in  1986,  an  increase  of 
nearly  19  percent  over  1985.  And.  all 
indications  are  that  Spaceport  USA 
will  even  break  that  attendance  record 
in  the  coming  year. 

Kenedy  Space  Center's  Spaceport 
USA.  celebrating  its  20th  anniversary 
this  August,  is  one  of  America's  Space 
Progiiam's  finest  exhibitions.  Located 
in  Brevard  County,  on  Florida's  shin- 
ing east  coast— the  Spacecoast,  visitors 
have  the  opportunity  to  share  in  the 
excitement  of  the  Nation's  space  histo- 
ry and  to  experience  the  wonder  of 
the  fvture. 

New  improvements  are  underway  at 
the  visitors'  center,  including  a  $2.3 
million  satellite  exhibit  and  a  perma- 
nent home  for  a  renowned  space  art 
colleotion.  New  audio-visual  shows,  a 
space  research  display  and  a  walk 
through  a  simulated  space  station  are 
also  planned. 

Until  then,  visitors  may  still  enjoy 
among  other  presentations,  the  adven- 
ture film,  "The  Dream  is  Alive,"  at 
KSCb  I-MAX  5  which  features  5Vi 
story  screen  showing  thrilling  footage 
shot  by  NASA  astronauts  in  space. 
The  Earth  shuttle,  double-decker 
buses,  made  guided  tours  of  the  center 
which  give  guests  memorable  and 
closeiip  views  of  the  space  shuttle 
laim(^  sites.  And  onsite  are  an  au- 
thentic Mercury  capsule,  and  Gemini 
and  ApoUo  spacecraft,  a  lunar  rover 
moded  which  was  used  for  astronaut 
training,  a  Moon  rock,  and  a  nimiber 
of  roeket  displays. 

Spacecraft  USA  has  the  "right 
stuff"  to  inspire  both  young  and  adult 
alik&>-offerlng  an  unparalleled  educa- 
tion and  adventure  into  the  history 
and  future  of  America's  Space  Pro- 
gram. 

At  this  point  in  the  Record,  I  am  in- 
serting a  Florida  Today  article,  "Ken- 
nedy Space  Center:  Spaceport  USA 
Keeps  Getting  Bigger— And  Better," 
which  describes  the  exciting  future  of 
this  fine  center. 

KzaiiKDT  Spacb  Cxnter:  Spacxpokt  USA 
^xsps  armHO  Biocnt— AifD  Bkttkr 

The  turnstiles  at  Spaceport  USA  are  click- 
ing feverishly  these  days. 

A  record  2.1  million  tourists  stopped  at 
America's  spaceport  in  1986,  an  Increase  of 
nearly  19  percent  over  1985;  1.7  million 
climbed  aboard  alr-condltioned  buses  to  tour 
the  iwtion's  launch  facilities  at  Kennedy 
Space  Center  and  Cape  Canaveral  Air  Force 
Station. 

The  accounting  books  show  that  nearly 
$25  million  in  revenue  was  collected  at 
Spaceport  last  year,  up  from  $19  million  in 
1985.  Profits  also  rose,  from  more  than 
three  quarters  of  a  million  dollars  In  1985  to 
$1.5  laJllion  last  year. 

Records,  however,  are  made  to  be  broken. 
And  all  indications  in  early  1987  are  that 
Florida's  fourth  largest  tourist  attraction— 
which  celebrates  its  30th  birthday  this 
August— might  surpass  the  all-Ume  attend- 
ance maik  set  last  year. 

"This  January  (1987)  was  the  largest  Jan- 
uary we've  ever  had,"  said  Arnold  Rlchman. 


chief  of  KSGs  visitors  servlcea  branch.  "And 
this  February  was  the  biggest  February  we 
everliad." 

Still,  Spaceport  officials  are  not  complete- 
ly content.  Some  $4  million  will  be  spent 
this  year  in  an  effort  to  attract  new  custom- 
ers and  give  others  a  reason  to  return. 

"You  have  to  give  people  something  new 
to  keep  them  coming  back,"  Richman  said. 

Improvements  under  way  are  vast  and 
varied.  A  $2.3  million  satelUte  exhibit  is  ex- 
pected to  open  late  this  summer  or  early 
fall,  and  a  renowned  space  art  collection  will 
be  given  a  permanent  home  when  a  $250,000 
NASA  art  gallery  opens  at  Spaceport  this 
summer. 

New  audio-visual  shows  depicting  the 
future  in  sjiace  are  being  produced,  and  a 
space  research  display— one  that  details 
earthly  consumer  goods  that  have  been  de- 
veloped through  space  technology— is  being 
expanded. 

In  addition.  Spaceports  parking  lots  will 
be  upgraded  and  expanded  by  about  300 
spaces,  and  renovations  are  being  made  to 
the  lobby  of  Spaceport  Central. 

The  most  adventurous  project  will  take 
tourists  for  a  walk  Into  the  future.  "It  will 
feel  as  if  you're  walking  through  a  space 
station,"  Richman  said. 

Visitors  will  have  the  opportunity  to  stroll 
through  a  simulated  space  station,  a  maze 
of  corridors  closely  resembling  the  orbiting 
modules  that  will  be  the  space-based  home 
of  future  astronaut  crews. 

The  corridors  will  house  a  new  exhibit  on 
satellite  technology,  which  will  include  mod- 
ules of  communications  and  weather  satel- 
lites. Earth  observation  and  tracking  space- 
craft and  new  generation  satellites— yet  to 
be  placed  into  orbit. 

The  idea,  Richman  said,  is  to  show  the 
American  public  "how  satellites  fit  into 
your  everyday  life." 

Construction  also  is  under  way  on  an  art 
gallery  at  (Galaxy  Center,  which  will  become 
the  permanent  home  of  a  collection  of  space 
art  called,  "The  Artist  and  the  Space  Shut- 
tle." 

The  exhibit  is  an  extension  of  an  art  pro- 
gram NASA  started  in  1962:  it  depicts  aU 
facets  of  the  Space  Shuttle  program. 

More  than  100  pieces  of  art  representing 
the  work  of  about  50  artists,  are  in  the  col- 
lection. It  has  been  exhibited  at  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution's  Air  and  Space  Museum 
in  Washington,  DC.  and  in  big-name  galler- 
ies around  the  world. 

"The  construction  of  a  gallery  at  KSC 
means  the  Shuttle  collection  no  longer  will 
be  on  a  revolving  tour  and  continuously 
being  shipped  from  place  to  place,"  said 
Robert  Shulman,  director  of  NASA's  art 
program. 

"It's  kind  of  nostalgic  for  the  coUection  to 
end  up  at  KSC"  he  added.  "That's  where 
the  idea  for  most  of  the  works  began.  They 
have  traveled  around  the  world  and  are  now 
returning  to  KSC.  It  kind  of  closes  a  circle." 


PRESIDENT'S  PRODUCTT 
LIABILITY  INITIATIVES 


those  costs  are  reflected  in  higher 
prices  making  U.S.  products  less  at- 
tractive in  both  domestic  and  foreign 
markets. 

Socially  beneficial  American  prod- 
ucts are  becoming  less  available  I}e- 
cause  of  product  liability  costs  only  to 
be  replaced  by  foreign  products.  Some 
manufacturers,  mainly  small  business, 
are  shutting  down,  product  lines  are 
discontinued,  causing  a  loss  of  Jobs. 
New  products  are  not  seeing  the  light 
of  day.  thereby  restricting  the  innova- 
tion of  new  small  businesses.  Indeed, 
the  leading  issue  at  the  last  White 
House  Small  Business  Conference  was 
reform  of  the  liability  insurance  and 
tort  system.  Product  liability  reform  is 
a  national  responsibility.  It  is  our  re- 
sponsibility. 

Puritan-Bennett,  a  Kansas  based 
manufacturer  of  hospital  equipment, 
stopped  making  anesthesia  gas  ma- 
chines because  of  the  liability  crisis.  A 
host  of  biomechanically  engineered 
products  for  use  in  the  human  body 
will  never  see  the  commercial  light  of 
day  given  the  current  circumstances. 

A  Massachusetts  company.  West 
End  &  Hub  Spring  Co.,  has  refused  to 
place  its  metal  folding  crib  on  the 
market  because  of  its  inability  to 
obtain  liability  insurance  for  the  prod- 
uct. The  product  has  been  certified  as 
meeting  Government  safety  standards. 
The  company  has  a  substantial 
number  of  orders  for  the  product. 

Vaccine  producers  are  down  to  two 
in  the  United  States  even  though  it's 
our  biomedical  R&D  advances  that 
have  created  the  immunizing  products. 

Will  biotechnology  products  based 
on  U.S.  R&D  be  produced  elsewhere? 

We  can  do  something  about  it  via 
product  liability  reform. 

The  administration's  proposal  for 
reform  will  promote  the  interests  of 
consumers  and  protect  the  free  flow  of 
goods  in  commerce  by  placing  reason- 
sable  limitations  on  the  excesses  of 
the  current  product  liability  system. 

Reforming  the  system  to  restore  the 
legal  precept  of  liability  based  on  fault 
can  protect  the  free  flow  of  goods  In 
commerce,  help  maintain  competitive- 
ness and  productivity,  and  check  the 
excesses  of  the  system. 


(Mr.  RITTER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. 

Mr.  RITTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  product 
liability  laws  have  become  a  signifi- 
cant burden  on  the  competitiveness  of 
the  United  States.  As  the  costs  associ- 
ated with  our  product  liability  system, 
including    insurance    costs,    increase. 


D  1430 

HENRY  AND  CHARLOTTE  KIMEL- 
MAN  DONATE  FUNDS  FOR 
CANCER  TREATMENT  CENTER 
IN  THE  VIRGIN  ISLANDS 

(Mr.  DE  LUGO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. 

Mr.  DE  LUGO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Virgin  Islands  has  become  accustomed 
to  the  achievements  and  generosity  of 
Henry  and  Charlotte  Kimelman  over 
the  last  40  years,  but  now  the  Klmel- 
mans  have  outdone  themselves. 


Henry  and  Charlotte  have  led  the 
Virgin  Islands  in  many  bualneaa  en- 
deavors, and  now  they  are  showhig  the 
way  in  generosity. 

I  want  to  publicly  commend  this  fine 
couple  on  their  donation  of  $200,000 
for  a  proposed  cancer  treatment 
center  at  the  St.  Thomas  Hospital 
The  center  will  be  named,  most  fit- 
tingly, for  Charlotte  Kimelman.  She 
has  been  a  long-time  leader  in  Part- 
ners for  Health,  a  community  group 
that  spearheads  efforts  to  improve 
many  health  services  for  our  people. 

As  things  stand  now,  most  Virgin  Is- 
landers have  to  leave  the  islands  to  get 
cancer  treatment.  Just  when  these 
cancer  victims  need  the  support  of 
their  family  and  friends,  they  have  to 
go  to  strange  and  often  lonely  sur- 
roundings. 

The  development  of  a  cancer  center 
will  l}egin  to  change  that.  Future  pa- 
tients not  only  will  get  good  medical 
care  in  the  Virgin  Islands,  they  will 
get  the  psychological  boost  of  stajing 
in  their  home  islands.  We  can  thank 
Henry  and  Charlotte  and  other  con- 
tributors for  that. 

Henry  and  Charlotte  have  built 
thriving  wholesale  businesses  that 
contributed  to  our  tourist  industry. 
Henry  also  has  had  a  keen  interest  in 
local  and  national  politics,  and  served 
as  U.S.  Ambassador  to  Haiti  under 
former  P*resident  Jimmy  Carter. 
Through  it  all,  they  retained  their  at- 
tachment to  the  Virgin  Islands  and  its 
people. 

Henry  and  Charlotte  know  how  to 
succeed  and  how  to  give  of  themselves, 
a  rare  combination.  We  need  many 
more  like  them. 


THE  VATICAN  SHOULD 
RECOGNIZE  ISRAEL 

(Mr.  FEIGHAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  a  resolution  calling 
upon  the  Vatican  to  recognize  Israel 
and  establish  formal  diplomatic  rela- 
tions with  that  country.  I  ask  my  col- 
leagues to  join  with  me  in  asking  the 
Vatican  to  continue  the  recent  warm- 
ing trend  in  Catholic-Jewish  relations. 

At  the  same  time,  the  action  will 
remove  what  has  been  the  source  of 
diplomatic  embarrassment  in  the 
Middle  East  peace  process— most  re- 
cently demonstrated  by  the  ill-fated 
mission  of  Cardinal  O'Connor.  The 
heart  of  the  problem  lies  not  with  the 
cardinal,  but  with  the  Vatican's  policy 
of  refusal  to  recognize  Israel. 

Following  Vatican  II,  the  Vatican 
issued  "nostra  aetate."  The  doctrine 
deplored  anti-Semitism  and  rejected 
the  view  that  the  Jews  were  collective- 
ly responsible  for  the  death  of  Christ. 
Since  then,  we  have  witnessed  sub- 
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in  CatlioUfrJewlsh 
In  19M.  Pope  John 

I  n  became  ttie  flnt  Pope  to  viilt  a 
■ynasotoe.  And  the  Pope  has  vletted 
tlie  Haii  death  camp  at  Auachwltz. 
iMt  NoveBber  the  Antl-Defamatlon 
Leane  of  the  Blaai  B'rlth  alone  with 
four  Vatlean  otsaniaationi  eponeored 
a  ooOoqaiam  aimed  at  (OBterlng  con- 
ttamed  dialoff  and  understanding  be- 
tween C3attiolleB  and  Jews. 

Tike  Vatlean  can  plity  a  eonstructive 
role  In  hufldtng  ondentandins  among 
and  between  the  countries  of  the 
Middle  Aat  But  the  flnt  step  must  be 
reeocnitlon  of  the  State  and  Govem- 
meat  of  IsraeL  Currently,  the  Vatican 
stands  with  the  most  radical  Arab 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  in  not  ac- 
ooedtaiK  Israel  full  diplomatic  recogni- 
tlon.  This  position  not  only  under- 
mtnes  the  Vatican's  own  mediating 
nrie.  but  It  undercuts  those  Arab  na- 

I  that  have  recognized  Israel. 

Join  with  me  In  calling  upon 
the  Vatlean  to  change  its  course,  ct«i- 
tlnuinc  the  progress  in  Catholic- 
Jewieh  understanding,  and  removing 
this  sti«±lng  point  in  the  Arab-Israeli 
peace  prooess. 


SECOND  SESSION  OF  SPECIAL 
ORDERS  POR  THE  SSC 

(Mr.  BRUCE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  BRUCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  later  this 
afternoon  I  will  be  hosting  a  special 
order  in  support  of  the  proposed  con- 
struetlfxi  of  the  superconducting  super 
collider,  or  the  SSC.  The  SSC  is  a 
major  science  initiative  wtiich  I  believe 
will  demonstrate  the  commitment  of 
Congress  to  enhance  the  long-term 
economic  and  technological  competi- 
tiveneas  of  the  United  States. 

I  am  extmnely  pleased  to  report 
that  the  response  by  my  colleagues  to 
this  afternoon's  special  order  has  been 
tremendous.  In  fact,  over  40  Members 
have  expressed  their  desire  to  go  on 
record  In  support  of  this  project.  I 
think  this  is  clear  evidence  that  there 
exists  in  this  body  a  solid  and  broad 
base  of  sujHwrt  for  the  SSC. 

To  accommodate  those  Members 
who  have  expressed  their  desire  to 
make  a  statement  from  the  floor,  as 
wdl  as  to  provide  a  forum  for  others 
who  wish  to  record  their  support  for 
the  SSC.  I  have  scheduled  a  second 
seaskm  of  special  orders  for  Wednes- 
day. March  11. 

I  would  like  to  thank  those  Members 
parUdpatinc  in  this  afternoon's  spe- 
cial order  for  their  enthusiastic  re- 
qwnse  and  invite  other  Members  who 
support  funding  for  the  SSC  to  go  on 
reccnd  with  their  support  by  partici- 
pating in  next  Wednesday's  special 
order. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  THE  TRADE 
EXPANSION  ACT  OF  1987 

(Mr.  MICA  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
miarlcs.) 

Mr.  MICA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  trade 
deficit  is  an  abstraction  to  many 
Americans.  However,  there  is  nothing 
abstract  about  last  year's  trade  deficit 
of  $170  billion.  There  is  nothing  ab- 
stract about  2  million  fewer  Jobs,  bil- 
liens  of  dollars  lost  by  American  firms 
at  home  and  abroad,  and  an  eroding 
confidence  in  our  ability  to  compete 
internationally. 

Today  I  am  introducing  the  "Trade 
Expansion  Act  of  1987."  This  compre- 
hensive trade  legislation  is  designed 
both  to  enhance  our  position  in  the 
international  market  and  end  the  con- 
tinued escalation  of  the  trade  deficit. 
This  bill  is  not  protectionist.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  Trade  E^xpansion  Act  of 
1987  is: 

To  promote  trade  expansion  and 
eoonomic  growth; 

To  create  an  executive-level  Depart- 
ment of  Trade  to  develop,  coordinate 
and  execute  trade  policy; 

To  open  foreign  markets  and  pro- 
mote U.S.  exports; 

To  extend  the  scope  and  effective- 
ness of  international  and  national 
trede  laws;  and 

To  resist  predatory  trade  practices. 

Under  this  legislation,  the  new  Sec- 
retary of  Trade  would  aggressively 
pursue  foreign  markets.  He  would  be 
required  to  determine  the  economic 
impact  of  trade  barriers  on  a  country- 
by-country  basis.  Each  trading  partner 
would  be  assigned  an  "export  target" 
for  U.S.  goods.  If  the  targets  were  not 
met  because  of  unfair  trade  practices, 
the  United  States  would  restrict  access 
to  U.S.  markets  for  those  imfalr  trad- 
ers by  the  same  proportion  as  the 
shortfall.  The  beauty  of  this  approach 
is  that  the  Secretary  would  not  impose 
blanket  penalties  on  our  trading  part- 
ners: he  would  instead  identify  unfair 
traders,  put  a  dollar  value  on  their  ac- 
tivities, set  forth  procedures  for  nego- 
tiations, and  penalize  them  only  as  a 
last  resort  for  the  damage  they  actual- 
ly have  done. 

The  Secretary  of  Trade  would  also 
be  required  to  establish  bottom-line 
export  goals  for  Japan  leading  to  a  $10 
billion  Increase  in  United  States  ex- 
ports at  the  end  of  3  years. 

The  omnibus  trade  bill  was  reintro- 
duced at  the  beginning  of  January.  It 
has  my  support  as  a  worthwhile  effort. 
It  will  be  the  main  vehicle  for  trade 
reform  this  Congress;  however,  I  hope 
my  colleagues  will  take  a  moment  to 
consider  some  of  the  differences  be- 
tween H.R.  3  and  the  "Trade  Expan- 
sion Act  of  1987." 


HAISINO  taxes  ON  THE 
AMIlRICAN  WORKING  PEOPLE 

(Mr.  WALKER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  WALKER.  BCr.  Speaker,  let 
there  be  no  doubt  that  the  Democratic 
majority  in  this  House  of  Representa- 
tives has  as  its  solution  to  the  deficit 
problem  that  we  face  raising  taxes  on 
the  Ai^erican  people. 

Just  recently,  yesterday  in  fact,  the 
Speaker  of  this  House,  Mr.  Wright, 
the  gentleman  from  Texas,  said  that 
what  he  wanted  to  do  was  have  a  new 
tax  on  what  he  called  the  rich. 

It  turns  out  that  the  tax  that  he  is 
proposing  is  a  $17  billion  tax  on  the 
pension  funds  of  this  country.  Most  of 
the  money  that  would  come  out  of  the 
tax  prt>gram  that  Mr.  Wright  suggest- 
ed would  come  out  of  the  pension 
funds  of  worldng  people  in  this  coun- 
try. 

Now.  there  are  millions  of  workers 
across  this  coimtry  who  are  putting 
aside  money  in  hopes  of  having  the 
Idnd  Of  retirement  income  that  will 
allow  them  to  sustain  dignity  in  their 
retirement  years;  and  yet,  what  does 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  come  along 
and  do  when  he  wants  to  raise  taxes? 
He  says  what  we  ought  to  do  is  tax 
those  pension  funds. 

Thai  is  an  atrocity.  I  think  that  we 
ought  to  be  clear  that  whenever  we 
hear  talk  around  this  body  that  we  are 
going  to  raise  taxes,  and  we  are  going 
to  raise  taxes  on  the  rich,  it  is  the 
American  working  people  that  get  hit 
the  hardest. 


D  1440 

PHILIPPINES    AMBASSADOR    AD- 
DRESSES WASHINGTON  GROUP 

(Mr.  PACKARD  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneoiis 
matter.) 

Mr.  PACKARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
thousands  of  Filipino  constituents  in 
my  southern  California  congressional 
distridt.  Among  the  Filipino  Americans 
are  sopie  of  the  outstanding  civic  lead- 
ers, educators  and  businessmen  in  my 
district.  Therefore,  I  have  followed 
with  great  interest  what  has  tran- 
spired in  the  Philippines  both  before 
and  since  I  have  come  to  Congress. 

Recently,  Anna  Chennault,  a  patri- 
otic American  of  Chinese  descent  who 
is  extremely  knowledgeable  about  the 
Far  East,  invited  Ambassador  Elmman- 
uel  Pelaez  of  the  Philippines  to  ad- 
dress the  Georgetown  Club.  I  want  to 
share  with  all  Americans  this  out- 
standing summary  of  Filipino  history 
and  events,  and  the  dedication  of  the 
Philipiiines  to  democracy  and  their 
need  for  our  assistance  as  summarized 


by  a  truly  great  statesman.  Ambassa- 
dor Emmanuel  Pelaez. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  Ambassador 
Pelaez  remarks  for  the  Record: 
SmcB  or  AnBAsaAOOR  EmcAinTKL  Pklaxz 

BirOU  THE  OSORGITOWM  C^UB,  WaSHXHO- 
TOR,  DC,  FSBRUART  17,  1987 

Waablnston.  D.C.,  Is  generally  viewed  u 
the  center  of  power  not  only  of  this  hemi- 
Bpbere  but  also  of  the  enUre  Western 
World.  It  la  thus  an  honor  for  one  to  ad- 
dress a  K»thering  of  its  distinguished  dti- 
sens  like  you  In  Oeorgetown  Club.  I  am 
grateful  for  your  having  accommodated  a 
change  in  your  schedule  so  that  I  could 
appear  before  you  today.  And  I  wish  to 
thank  Anna  (%ennault  for  her  kind  invita- 
tion as  Chairman  of  your  Speakers'  Com- 
mittee. 

Today  is  just  five  days  away  from  the  an- 
niversary of  the  start  of  the  "people  power" 
revolution  that  led  to  the  emancipation  of 
the  Filipino  nation  from  the  shackles  of  dic- 
tatorship. Many  of  you  will  recall  with  vivid 
memory  that  Saga,  as  portrayed  on  your  tel- 
evision screens,  of  the  uncharacteristic  out- 
pouring of  a  mass  of  humanity  that  stopped 
tanks  and  armoured  vehicles  in  their  tracks. 
Thus  was  the  Philippines  liberated  from  13 
years  of  authoritarian  rule  and  Corazon 
Aquino  elevated  to  her  rightful  place,  the 
Presidency,  with  hardly  a  drop  of  blood 
being  shed. 

I  recall  that  event  of  great  moment  in 
Philippine  history  to  underscore  the  fact 
that  the  Filipino  people  share  the  same 
ideals  of  liberty  and  democracy  held  by 
America.  These  American  ideals  were  se- 
verely tested  during  the  final  years  of  the 
Marcos  regime,  when  the  n.S.  faced  a  dilem- 
ma in  its  policy  towards  the  Philippines.  On 
the  one  hand,  it  felt  that  it  had  to  support 
the  existing  regime  In  view  of  its  military 
presence  in  the  Philippines.  On  the  other 
hand,  its  support  for  a  dictatorial  regime 
was  contrary  to  its  democratic  ideals  and 
was  being  Increasingly  opposed  by  the  Fili- 
pino people.  America  was  supporting  a 
regime  whose  repressiveness  was  the  very 
antithesis  of  the  democracy  for  which 
America's  Founding  Fathers  had  stood. 

This  dilemma  in  U.S.  policy  became  most 
acute  at  about  this  time  last  year.  By  all  in- 
dependent indications,  Cory  Aquino  had  de- 
feated Ferdinand  Marcos  in  the  presidential 
election  of  February  7,  1986.  However, 
Marcos  ordered  his  Commission  on  Elec- 
tions and  National  Assembly  to  railroad  the 
counterfeit  proclamation  of  his  victory— on 
February  IS,  1986. 

Tension  was  thus  building  up  as  millions 
of  Filipinos  stood  poised  to  battle  the 
regime  with  a  nationwide  civil  disobedience 
campaign  as  outlined  by  Cory  Aquino.  It 
was  a  situation  fraught  with  anarchy.  A  dic- 
tator isolated  in  his  palace  was  obsessed 
with  continuing  in  power  at  all  costs.  He 
still  firmly  controlled  the  state's  armed 
forces.  But  he  had  lost  the  confidence  of  the 
vast  majority  of  his  people. 

Meanwhile,  the  underground  communist 
rebels  and  their  front  organizations  were 
itngiing  to  see  how  they  could  advance  their 
own  plans  for  seizing  power  as  the  situation 
deteriorated. 

Efforts  by  the  UjS.  to  persuade  Marcos  to 
undertake  reform  had  proved  futile  as  seen 
in  the  failed  mission  of  Sen.  Paul  lAxalt, 
President  Ronald  Reagan's  personal  emis- 
sary to  MarROB.  in  late  October  1985.  And  by 
altering  the  national  election  returns  to  rob 
CoTj  of  her  victory,  BCarcos  was  ready  to 
sacrifice   bis  nation's  well-being   and   the 


Phfllppines'  ties  with  the  V&  and  other 
countries  Just  to  roaaln  in  power. 

The  UjB.  was  fadng  the  impoiiMe  prob- 
lem of  what  to  do  with  a  discredited  and  ad- 
amant ruler  whose  time  to  exit  bad  come, 
while  trying  to  obviate  an  anti-American 
backlaah  from  millions  of  Aquino  followers 
and  safeguard  VS.  interests. 

The  rest  has  been  history.  By  Febniary 
26,  1986,  Marcos  had  fled  the  Palace  and 
Cory  Aquino  was  President  of  the  Philip- 
pines. In  rising  with  fearless  fervor  to  throw 
out  a  dictator,  the  Filipino  people,  while 
emancipating  themselves,  had  resolved  for 
U.S.  policy  makers  their  "Philippine  dilem- 
ma." 

COmiON  ASriXATIOHS  POR  DKMOCXACT 

As  in  America,  democracy  nins  deep  in  the 
political  legacy  bequeathed  to  the  Filipinos 
by  their  heroes  and  martyrs.  Liberty  as  a 
theme  runs  the  whole  gamut  of  the  19th 
century  writings  of  the  precursors  of  Filipi- 
no nationalism,  especially  Jose  Rizal,  who  is 
revered  by  FUipinoe  as  the  father  of  the  PU- 
ipino  nation.  Andres  Bonifacio,  who  led  the 
revolutionary  uprising  against  Spain,  had 
read  heavily  about  the  French  Revolution. 
General  Emllio  Aguinaldo,  who  proclaimed 
Philippine  independence  from  Spain  on 
June  12.  1898,  specifically  urged  the  draft- 
ing of  &  Constitution  based  on  the  American 
presidential  modeL  He  thereafter  became 
President  of  the  first  Philippine  Republic 
which  was  proclaimed  in  January  1899.  This 
Republic  was  based  on  a  modem,  democrat- 
ic Constitution,  which  had  been  drawn  up 
by  representatives  of  the  people.  Known  to 
us  as  the  Malolos  Constitution,  it  had  a  bill 
of  rights,  a  system  of  checks  and  balances 
and  other  safeguards  for  the  people's  liber- 
ties. 

Permit  me  to  digress  a  bit  to  say  a  few 
words  on  this  first  Philippine  Republic  and 
the  developments  that  came  after  it.  To 
some  of  you,  this  may  come  as  a  surprise, 
but  the  historical  fact  Is  that  the  Filipino 
people  had  already  set  up  their  own  inde- 
pendent government  before  the  United 
States  came  to  occupy  their  country.  The 
United  SUtes  laid  claim  to  the  Philippine 
Islands  by  virtue  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris, 
ratified  on  April  11,  1899,  wherein  Spain 
purportedly  ceded  the  islands  to  the  United 
States  for  the  "munificent"  sum  of  $20  mil- 
lion. This  cession,  however,  could  not  be 
valid  because  on  April  11,  1899,  the  date  of 
the  ef fectivity  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris.  Spain 
had  lost  control  and  sovereignty  over  the 
Philippine  Islands.  On  that  date,  the  coun- 
try was  in  the  effective  control  of  the  Phil- 
ippine Republic  under  Aguinaldo.  This  the 
U.S.  knew.  In  fact.  Admiral  Dewey  was  invit- 
ed to  the  proclamation  of  Philippine  Inde- 
pendence on  June  12, 1898,  to  which  he  sent 
Colonel  Johnson  as  his  representative.  Iron- 
ically, Colonel  Johnson  was  a  signatory  to 
the  independence  proclamation. 

Given  this  situation,  the  United  States 
had  to  mount  a  military  campaign  against 
the  fledgling  Republic,  sending  some 
120,000  soldiers  to  subdue  the  Filipino 
forces  and  to  capture  General  Aguinaldo. 
And,  although  Aguinaldo  took  an  oath  of  al- 
legiance to  the  United  States  subsequent  to 
his  capture  in  1901,  the  Philippine- Ameri- 
can war  was  to  continue  up  to  1904,  before 
the  country  was  "pacified."  In  the  process, 
tens  of  thousands  of  Filipinos,  many  of 
whom  were  civilians,  were  killed  by  Ameri- 
can troops. 

The  "pacification"  of  the  Philippine  Is- 
lands was  brought  about  not  only  by  the 
preponderance  of  American  military  might, 
but,  even  more  so,  by  a  change  of  policy  in 


Washington.  By  1903,  XSJ&.  pQUeymakcn 
had  deckled  that  the  military  ~— i— 'g- 
should  be  replaced  by  the  instttutlOD  <rf  dvO 
government.  Thus,  In  1902,  ttw  UA  Con- 
greas  passed  the  organic  act  for  the  dvfl  ad- 
ministration of  the  Pblllpplne  Talanili.  pop- 
ularly known  as  the  Philippine  Bill  of  IMO. 
It  was  fortunate  for  both  our  oountartes 
that  the  UjS.  sent  as  the  &vt  UA  adminis- 
trator of  the  Philippine  Islands  a  distin- 
guished and  able  public  servant,  William 
Howard  Taft.  He  was  an  effective  adminis- 
trator, who  began  his  tenure  by  announdng 
the  theme  of  "the  PhillpplneB  for  the  Filipi- 
nos." Mr.  Taft  organized  a  VA.  eablnet-atyle 
Philippine  commlssltm  whidi  exercised  ex- 
ecutive powers,  an  independent  Judiciary,  a 
nationwide  system  of  public  education,  and 
he  attended  to  the  country's  basic  problems 
of  land  reform,  health,  public  works  and  of 
the  myriad  ills  of  a  country  Just  devastated 
by  war. 

At  the  same  time,  Filipinos  first  utilized 
the  ballot  to  elect  their  local  officials  in 
1905,  and  a  year  later,  they  elected  their 
representatives  to  a  Philippine  Assembly, 
which  shared  the  law-making  power  with 
the  American  Governor-General  and  his 
cabinet.  This  body  was  to  become,  in  1916,  a 
bicameral  legislature,  consisting  of  a  Senate 
and  a  House  of  Representatives,  both  elec- 
tive, to  whom  the  lawmaking  power  was 
transferred.  In  1935,  the  colonial  civil  gov- 
ernment of  the  Philippine  Islands  became 
an  autonomous  (Commonwealth,  with  an 
elective  President  under  a  republican  Con- 
stitution drafted  by  an  elective  constitution- 
al convention.  The  Phl]ln>ine  Common- 
wealth was  to  govern  until  the  restoration 
of  Philippine  independence  on  July  4,  1946. 
A  unique  feature  of  this  colonial  period 
was  that,  although  we  were  under  a  foreign 
flag,  we  Filipinos  were  all  the  time  free  citi- 
zens enjoying  the  freedoms  guaranteed  by 
the  U.S.  Constitution.  This  was  because  the 
PhlUppine  Bill  of  1902  extended  to  the  in- 
habitants of  the  Philippines  the  freedoms 
guaranteed  in  the  bill  of  rights,  except  the 
right  to  bear  arms  and  to  trial  by  Jury.  The 
enjoyment  of  these  freedoms  coupled  with 
the  right  to  elect  our  officials,  except  the 
American  Oovemor-General,  made  the 
practice  of  democracy  and  adherence  to  its 
ideals  part  and  iiaroel  of  our  national  life 
since  1902. 

The  first  test  of  that  adherence  came  in 
1941  when  Japan  offered  us  our  independ- 
ence. We  spumed  the  offer  and  instead 
fought  as  allies  of  the  U.S.,  to  maintain  our 
freedoms  and  the  democratic  way  of  life. 
The  sectmd  teat  came  when  Marcos  kept  the 
people  in  bondage  imder  his  authoritarian 
rule.  As  in  1941,  the  people  again  rose  in  de- 
fense of  their  freedoms. 

In  a  very  real  sense,  therefore,  the  Revo- 
lution of  1986  represented  a  reassertion  of 
the  democratic  legacy  and  history  of  the 
Filipino  people.  The  new  (institution 
which  was  ratified  by  a  resoondlnc  77  to 
22  peromt  margin  (with  1  percent  absten- 
tions) on  February  2. 1987  stands  for  the  in- 
stitutionalization, under  new  etrcumstanoes, 
of  this  old  faith  in  democracy.  The  over- 
whelming sentiment  in  favor  of  this  Consti- 
tution clearly  indicates  that  the  Marcos 
years  of  authoritarianism  were  but  a  tempo- 
rary aberration  In  the  Filipino  people's  long 
and  tortuous  quest  for  the  stabUlsatioD  of 
democratic  institutions  and  processes 

The  new  Constitution  restores  the  presi- 
dential form  of  government,  baaed  on  the 
principle  of  separation  of  powers  and  cheito 
and  balances,  as  in  the  years  before  Marcos' 
declaration  of  martial  law  In  197X  It  estab- 
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togWaturc  and  a  re- 
jDdlelHT-  It  oooUina  elabo- 
the  pitaciidM  of  re- 
and  the  WU  of  rlchta. 
I  for  new  nf ecuarda 
of  authoritarian 
rata.  It  ItaitB  tlM  prMMent'a  term  to  alx 
It  nwmilitiH  the  fannatkm  of  a  meai- 
■  on  human  rl^ta.  Obvl- 
'  to  piavent  the  reeurrenoe  of  a  ICarcoa 
■tf  ta  martial  law  retime,  it  provideB  that  a 
darlaratinn  of  martial  law  or  a  suapenaion  of 
the  prMlaie  of  the  wilt  of  habeaa  corpus  is 
to  a  veto  by  the  legialature.  It  pro- 
far  the  aooountatoHlty  of  public  offi- 
.  On  the  whole,  it  meana  the  clear  aaser- 
tlon  of  the  auimmacy  of  civilian  authority 
over  the  military.  And  atom  with  democrat- 
ic tovemment.  It  adopts  tree  enterprise  as 
the  ooifDe  for  leneratinc  proaperlty  in  the 


for  the  ledalature  wlU  be  held 
on  May  11.  1M7.  and  for  local  offidalA  on 
Aucnat  M.  IMT.  In  abort,  the  insUtuUonal- 
of  a  deiBoaatlc  framework  of  gov- 
is  wdl  under  way.  Just  about  one 
after  takinc  otfioe,  President  Aquino 
baa  set  tn  tnin  the  restoration  of  Philippine 
<liiimii.istic  instttutions  and  processes. 
asTO«B  ram  vnn  worn  dbm ocbact:  psoblus 
or  A  DmLOPiHG  socnrr 
Bat  aa  a  devdoptac  country,  the  task 
fadnc  minippinr  leaden  is  not  Just  institut- 
Inc  d«i»ofiaey  and  steadying  its  forward 
mnmwitiim.  Tliere  are  complex  problems  of 
poverty,  of  unemployment,  of  social  in- 
equality, of  backwardness,  of  insurgency 
of  threats  of  territorial  dismember- 


Indeed,  the  PhilipplneB  can  be  viewed  as  a 
teatlnf  groond  to  prove  that  democratic 
prindpiea  and  free  mterprise  can  be  the  po- 
Utkal  and  wwnomlc  tools  for  resolYlng  prob- 
lems of  underdevelopment.  This  is  so  espe- 
cially tn  a  aetttnc  where  a  faUen  dicutor 
eopUnnea  to  {dot.  with  the  remnants  of  his 
followers,  his  return  to  power  and  where 
eoomunlst  rebels,  eaprrlally  in  the  country- 
ride,  proffer  their  own  ideological  alterna- 
tive. And  thla  is  more  so  where  the  new  gov- 
enmcnt  is  burdened  by  a  huge  foreign  debt 
not  of  Its  maUnc  and  had,  at  the  beginning, 
a  depleted  treasury  along  with  a  huge 
bodtet  deficit 

In  short,  what  America  as  a  citadel  of  de- 
mocracy must  understand  is  that  in  a  devel- 
oplnc  country,  the  common  man's  quest  for 
the  exercise  of  his  political  rights  occurs  si- 
multaneously with  his  hunger  for  the  ful- 
fUtanent  of  baaic  human  needs.  These  are  "a 
little  more  food  In  hla  stomach,  a  little  more 
clothing  <m  his  back  and  a  Uttle  more  roof 
over  his  head."  The  rise  of  the  communist 
taHurgency  precisely  means  that  our  democ- 
racy must  compete  with  these  rebels  by 
prolferinc  to  the  common  man  both  liberty 
and  a  better  eeonomic  life  in  a  situation  of 
social  Justice. 


AQUniO  IS  »  A 

roamoH  to  tut 

n«aident  Aquino  now  appears  to  be  In  a 
pooltlan  to  test  the  veracity  of  some  hypoth- 
eaea  relative  to  the  process  of  development 
in  nUrd  World  oountrlea.  I  have  listed  ten 
(10)  of  them  as  follows: 

1.  That  democratic  government  does  not 
naeeasailly  lead  to  indiscipline,  corruption 
and  anarchy  in  a  developing  country; 

3.  That  resolvlnc  the  maaaive  problems  of 
underdevriopment  ia  a  task  that  can  be  un- 
dertaken by  a  civilian  government  to  which 
the  mUttary  remains  subordinate: 

S.  That  vlolenoe  is  not  necessary  to  insti- 
tute historic  social  change; 


4  That  free  enterprise  need  not  lead  to 
the  widening  of  the  gap  between  the  rich 
and  the  poor  in  a  developing  country,  and 
that  the  profit-motive  among  private  entre- 
prtneura  can  be  compatible  with  broader 
sodal  consdousneaa; 

9.  That  the  communists  can  be  more  effec- 
tively blunted  if  peace  and  reconciliation 
were  first  applied  to  the  Insurgency,  in  line 
with  a  poUcy  of  addressing  the  causes, 
rather  than  the  symptoms,  of  discontent, 

t.  That  higher  incomes  and  better  living 
standards  can  be  reached  without  resort  to 
soelallsm,  nationalization  of  enterprise  or 
the  banning  of  foreign  Investments; 

1.  That  nationalism  can  be  upheld  while 
committing  the  coimtry  to  global  interde- 
petidence  and  international  free  market 
mechanisms  and  arrangements; 

S.  That  friendship  with  America  and  con- 
timilng  close  U.S.-Philippine  relations  are 
complementary  to  close  relations  with  Asian 
neighbors  and  with  aU  other  coimtries  of 
the  world;  that  nationalism  need  not  mean 
anti-Americanism; 

9.  That  the  national  interest  of  the  Philip- 
pines can  coincide  with  U.S.  concerns  for 
peace  and  security  in  the  Asian-Pacific 
region  at  this  time,  and  especially  in  terms 
of  the  Philippine  quest  for  economic  devel- 
optnent  and  assertion  of  its  sovereignty; 

10.  That  neither  Marxism-Leninism  nor 
rit^tist  authoritarianism  need  to  be  adopt- 
ed to  resolve  the  dilemmas  of  developing  na- 
tions. 

CORCLUSIOM 

It  is  obviously  the  prime  responsibility  of 
the  Filipinos  themselves  to  see  how  these 
hypotheses  can  be  proven  to  be  eventually 
true  through  the  Philippine  experience.  But 
It  would  be  a  concern  of  American  policy- 
makers as  well  to  see  to  it  that  President 
A(|uino  succeeded  in  affirming  the  veracity 
of  these  propositions.  In  a  way,  the  Phllip- 
piaes  today  would  constitute  a  separate  hy- 
pothesis for  America:  that  is,  that  U.S.  In- 
terests can  be  better  served  In  the  setting  of 
a  developing  country  like  the  Philippines, 
through  shared  convictions  about  democra- 
cy and  also  through  greater  understanding 
of  the  developmental  needs  of  the  Phillp- 
piaes. 

America,  as  we  pointed  out,  had  its  Philip- 
piae  dilemma  resolved  without  any  major 
coat  on  its  part.  What  it  may  wish  to  do  is  to 
look  further  Into  the  complex  problems  con- 
fronting the  Philippine  government  today 
and  understand  how  President  Aquino  is 
seeking  to  address  these  In  her  own  unique 
way. 

Let  me  share,  therefore,  as  a  parting 
thought  some  pertinent  words  from  Presi- 
dent Aquinos'  address  to  the  Joint  Session 
of  the  United  States  Congress  on  September 
18,  1986: 

"...  to  all  Americans.  ...  I  address  this 
question:  has  there  been  a  greater  test  of 
national  commitment  to  the  Ideals  you  hold 
dear  than  that  my  people  have  gone 
through?  You  have  spent  many  lives  and 
much  treasure  to  bring  freedom  to  many 
lahds  that  were  reluctant  to  receive  it.  And 
hare  you  have  a  people  who  won  it  by  them- 
selves and  need  only  the  help  to  preserve  it 
.  .  .  Today,  I  say,  join  us,  America,  as  we 
build  a  new  home  for  democracy,  another 
haven  for  the  oppressed,  so  it  may  stand  as 
a  shining  testament  of  our  two  nations' 
commitment  to  freedom." 
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■nTL&BY-TITLE  ANALYSIS  OP 
PEASE  TRADE  BILL  CUSTOMS 
AND  IMPORT  ADMINISTRA- 
TION PROVISIONS 

The  (SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  [Mr.  Pxasc]  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  PEASE.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday  I  dis- 
cussed hero  on  the  House  fkx>r  the  new  trade 
bill  I  Intioduced  last  Thursday.  I  also  inserted 
two  analyses  of  important  secbons  of  ttiat  bill. 
Today,  I  take  this  opportunity  to  insert  five 
more  analyses  of  the  remaining  five  sections 
of  my  bll.  I  hope  my  colleagues  will  join  me  in 
writing  this  spring  the  very  best  trade  bill  pos- 
sible. 

Tmx-BT-TiTi.K  Analysis  or  Pkasb  Tkask 
Biu^-^CusTOMS  AKO  Import  AsMiinsTRA- 

TIOR  VboVISIOHS 
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monitors  and  penalizes        This  proposal  does  not  restrict  trade  or 

mandate  wholesale  changes  in  the  Presi- 
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il)  Steel  import  policy 

fa)  Akti-circumvention.—M.y  bill  restates 
the  proKdsion  in  HR  3  to  eliminate  circum- 
vention of  voluntary  export  restraint  agree- 
ments negotiated  in  connection  with  the 
president's  steel  program.  The  provision 
would  require  a  steel  product  made  in  a 
third  country  from  steel  melted  and  poured 
in  a  country  that  had  a  VRA  to  t>e  counted 
against  the  VRA  if  the  VRA  covets  the  cate- 
gory of  product  exported  to  the  U.S.  from 
the  third  country. 

My  bSl  adds  one  clarification  to  this  provi- 
sion. As  presently  written,  the  provision 
may  exclude  imports  from  third  countries 
made  fk-om  steel  melted  and  poured  in  a 
VRA  country  even  if  the  third  country  were 
engaged  in  such  business  before  the  VRA 
was  signed.  My  new  bill  directs  Customs  to 
permit  entry  of  such  products  in  an  amount 
not  to  exceed  the  level  exported  to  the  U.S. 
before  6epteml>er  30,  1984,  as  documented 
by  the  third  country  and  verified  by  Cus- 
toms. 

(b)  VRA  enforcement  protnaions.— My  new 
bill  also  includes  measures  to  discipline 
"bunching"  (shipping  most  of  quota  in  a  few 
months)  and  "overages"  (exceeding  annual 
quota  limits). 

With  respect  to  bunching,  if  six  months 
statistics  show  that  a  country  has  exceeded 
S5%  of  its  quota,  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce would  notify  the  Secretary  of  Treas- 
ury who  would  be  required  to  monitor  on  an 
entry-b)r-entry  basis  imports  from  that 
country  for  the  remaining  months  of  the 
year. 

With  respect  to  overages,  any  annual  over- 
age would  trigger  (1)  entry -by-entry  moni- 
toring Of  imports  the  following  year,  (2)  de- 
duction of  the  amount  of  the  overage  from 
the  following  year's  quota,  and  (3)  a  request 
by  the  Ciistoms  Service  for  monthly  reports 
on  the  numl>er  and  types  of  export  licenses 
issued  by  such  country. 

The  reason  these  provisions  would  be 
useful  Is  that  there  does  not  now  exist  ex- 
plicit penalties  for  bunching  and  overages. 
The  president's  steel  program  places  pri- 
mary enforcement  responsibility  in  the 
hands  Of  the  foreign  governmental  agencies 
which  administer  their  countries'  export  li- 
censing programs.  As  a  result,  the  U.S.  gov- 
ernment does  not  l>ecome  aware  of  an  In- 
fringeraent  of  a  VRA  until  two  or  three 
months  after  the  fact.  These  provisions  rep- 
resent an  attempt  to  encourage  foreign  gov- 
ernments to  administer  their  VRAs  diligent- 
ly and  to  ensiu-e  that  the  n.S.  government 


promptly  detects, 
any  infrlngementa. 

(c)  Steel  Import  StabUization  Act  Study.— 
It  was  the  Sense  of  Congress  that  the  au- 
thority granted  the  president  under  the 
1984  Steel  Import  StablllzaUon  Act  should 
t>e  exercised  "in  a  manner  to  ensure  that 
the  foreign  share  of  the  U.S.  market  for 
steel  products  is  commensurate  with  a  level 
which  would  obtain  under  conditions  of  fair, 
unaubsidlzed  competition." 

The  Act  went  on  to  define  20.2%  as  the 
foreign  market  share  Congress  had  in  mind. 
In  1986,  the  foreign  share  of  the  U.S. 
market  was  about  23.2%. 

When  the  Act  and  all  the  VRAs  expire  on 
September  30,  1989,  It  is  unlikely  that  the 
foreign  market  share  will  be  20.2%.  Even  If 
it  is,  what  policy  if  any  should  succeed  the 
President's  program?  It  would  l>e  naive  to 
think  that  the  foreign  unfair  trade  practices 
that  precipitated  the  President's  program 
will  cease  with  the  expiration  of  the  VRAs. 
The  Europeans  subsidize,  the  Japanese 
dump,  and  the  Koreans  and  Brazilians  are 
more  efficient  than  U.S.  producers  but  they 
are  expanding  capacity  with  government 
support  at  a  time  when  world  steel  con- 
sumption is  stagnant.  Why  unilaterally 
open  the  U.S.  market  to  Ijear  the  brunt  of 
the  world's  overproduction?  This  would  not 
be  free  trade,  but  foolish  trade. 

Public  policy  would  l»e  served  by  prepar- 
ing in  advance  for  this  day.  It  would  l>e  a 
year  after  the  expiration  of  the  VRAs 
before  the  industry  won  relief  via  counter- 
vailing duty  and  anti-dumping  petitions. 
Foreign  countries  have  the  right  to  declare 
the  VRA  n»ill  and  void  if  any  such  petitions 
are  fUed  l)efore  the  terms  of  the  agreement 
expire.  Needless  to  say,  the  steel  industry  is 
not  in  a  fiiutncial  position  to  l>e  fully  ex- 
posed to  Imports  for  a  year.  In  any  event, 
the  problems  facing  the  industry  are  so  seri- 
ous and  pervasive  that  more  than  an  ad  hoc 
application  of  the  cvd  and  anti-dumping 
laws  will  be  required.  This  was  the  reason 
for  the  steel  industry's  Section  201  petition 
and  the  ensuing  implementation  of  the 
President's  steel  program  in  the  first  place. 

My  bill  sets  the  stage  for  a  healthy  and 
timely  national  debate  over  steel  policy  by 
requiring  the  President  to  report  to  Con- 
gress no  later  than  one  year  l>efore  the  expi- 
ration of  his  authority  under  the  Steel 
Import  Stabilization  Act.  His  report  would 
contain  recommendations  regarding  steps  to 
be  taken  thereafter  to  ensure  that  the  for- 
eign share  of  the  U.S.  market  for  steel  prod- 
ucts is  commensurate  with  a  level  which:  (1) 
would  obtain  under  conditions  of  fair,  un- 
sulMldized  competition,  and  (2)  would  not 
pose  a  threat  to  the  Integrity  of  the  U.S.  in- 
dustrial base  or  U.S.  national  security.  The 
report  would  include: 

(I)  an  estimate  of  the  foreign  market 
share  that  would  obtain  under  conditions  of 
fair,  unsulxidized  competition; 

(II)  an  analysis  of  the  effect  on  domestic 
prices  of  steel  products,  the  financial  condi- 
tion of  the  U.S.  steel  Industry  and  U.S.  steel 
employment  of  any  discrepancy  between 
the  prevailing  foreign  market  share  and 
that  Identified  per  (a)  above; 

(ill)  an  analysis  of  the  mediiun  to  long 
term  Italance  of  supply  and  demand  for  steel 
products  in  the  world  and  in  each  of  the 
major  steel  producing  nations; 

(iv)  an  analysis  of  productivity  trends  in 
the  steel  industries  of  the  U.S.  and  other 
major  steel  producing  countries;  and 

(V)  an  analysla  of  the  steelmaklng  produc- 
tive capacity  requirements  of  the  U.S.  for 
national  security  purposes. 


dent's  steel  program.  It  is  intended  to  stimu- 
late a  timely  and  constructive  national 
debate  over  steel  policy.  The  steel  industry, 
one  of  the  most  Important  sectors  of  the 
economy,  is  in  crisis.  Its  problems  deserve 
the  Nation's  prospective  consideration, 
rather  than  a  continuation  of  the  rearguard 
action  and  ad  hoc  response  of  the  past 
decade. 

(2 J  Textile  and  apparel  import  policy 
enforcement 

My  bUl  would  establish  an  administrative 
"early  warning  system"  for  enforcement  of 
U.S.  rights  under  the  Multifiber  Arrange- 
ment. My  proposal  is  designed  to  abide  by 
our  MFA  obligations  while  ensuring  the 
rapid  control  of  disruptive  Import  surges. 

The  United  SUtes  presently  has  agree- 
ments with  four  exporters  of  textile  and  ap- 
parel products  (Hong  Kong,  Taiwan.  S. 
Korea  and  Japan)  limiting  the  total  annual 
amount  these  countries  may  export  to  our 
market  Other  MFA  supplier  countries  do 
not  have  aggregate  country  limits  on  ex- 
ports to  the  DJS.  growth  in  imports  from 
these  countries  may  proceed  unchecked 
unless  the  Commerce  Department  deter- 
mines that  rising  imports  of  a  specific  prod- 
uct from  a  specific  country  are  causing 
market  disruption  in  the  U.S.  In  this  case. 
Commerce  may  initiate  consultations  with 
the  foreign  government  to  control  Import 
growth  in  specific  product  categories. 
Whether  import  surges  are  controlled 
l»efore  they  are  disruptive  depends  on  the 
reaction  time  of  the  Commerce  Department. 
From  1982-4,  imports  surged  at  double  digit 
anniuil  rates  of  growth  l>efore  Commerce  re- 
sponded adequately.  If  the  administration 
of  the'U.S.  textUe  and  apparel  import  twlicy 
had  been  more  effective  during  this  period, 
last  year's  textile  quota  legislation  may 
never  have  been  Introduced. 

My  bill  would  ensure  rapid  identification 
of  and  response  to  disruptive  Import  surges. 
It  creates  for  administrative  purposes  a  pre- 
sumption of  market  disruption  when  the 
combined  VS.  market  share  of  all  MFA 
products  from  aU  MFA  countries  except 
Hong  Kong,  Taiwan.  S.  Korea  and  Japan 
rises  by  more  than  0.75  percent  per  year. 
Each  quarter,  Commerce  would  report  to 
the  Ways  and  Means  and  Finance  Commit- 
tees whether  this  tlireshold  has  been  or  is 
likely  to  be  exceeded.  If  so,  a  notice  would 
be  placed  in  the  Federal  Register  requesting 
comment  from  private  industry  demonstrat- 
ing market  disruption.  In  the  following 
quarterly  report  to  Congress,  if  it  continues 
to  estimate  that  the  0.75  percent  threshold 
has  l>een  or  wiU  be  exceeded.  Commerce 
would  be  required  either  to  Indicate  which 
"calls"  (request  for  consulUtions)  it  had 
made  in  order  to  reduce  import  growth  to 
the  0.75  percent  range  or  to  certify  that  no 
market  disruption  exists. 

This  proposal  would: 

(1)  abide  by  the  rules  of  the  MFA  (which 
requires  Import  restrictions  to  be  imposed 
on  a  coimtry-spedfic.  product-specific  l>asis 
and  in  response  to  demonstrated  maAet  dis- 
ruption); the  bill  does  not  mandate  any 
action  impeding  trade  flows:  it  mandates  in- 
vestigations into  the  existence  of  market 
disruption; 

(2)  ensure  the  early  identification  and 
control  of  surges  in  imports  beyond  the  6 
percent  annual  growth  rate  used  by  the 
MFA  as  a  guideline;  and 

(3)  link  Import  growth  to  domestic  market 
growth,  favoring  greater  Import  growth  in 
yean  when  domestic  demand  is  high  and 


less  growth  when  the  domestic  market  is 
shrinking  (Le.,  during  recessions). 

In  1985,  the  comliined  share  of  the  UJ3. 
textile  and  i4>parel  market  held  by  MFA 
countries  (except  the  four  Indicated  above) 
was  approximately  11.8  percent  (1966  fig- 
ures are  not  yet  available.)  An  Increase  of 
0.75  percent  in  their  share  of  the  VS. 
market  (to  12.55  percent)  would  translate 
into  a  7.1  percent  annual  overaU  growth  In 
import  volume.  This  calculati(Hi  assumes 
that  the  domestic  market  grew  by  its  histor- 
ical 1  percent  annual  rate. 

If  the  domestic  market  grew  by  more  than 
the  historical  1  percent  rate,  say  by  2  per- 
cent, then  an  Increase  of  market  share  to 
12.55  percent  would  represent  an  8.2  percent 
growth  in  Import  volume.  Conversely,  if 
there  were  no  growth  in  the  domestic 
market,  the  corresponding  growth  in  Import 
volume  would  be  6.1  percent  unless  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  certified  to  Congress 
that  no  product-specific,  country-specific 
market  disruption  would  result. 

The  0.75  percent  threshold  Is  keyed  to 
yield  the  MFA  benchmark  growth  rate  of  6 
percent  when  the  market  is  stagnant.  If  the 
market  shrinks  (i.e.,  we  are  in  recession), 
permissible  import  growth  would  X>e  lower. 
For  example,  If  domestic  demand  shrinks  by 
2  percent  then  market  disruption  would  l>e 
presumed  to  exist  as  aggregate  imports  from 
these  countries  grows  by  more  than  4  per- 
cent. 

The  MFA  does  stipulate  that,  no  matter 
what,  Import  restrictions  may  not  result  in 
negative  growth  in  Imports  from  these  coun- 
tries. Such  a  caveat  is  part  of  my  proposal. 
In  other  words,  the  bill  states  that,  for  the 
purpose  of  administering  the  MFA.  market 
disruption  would  be  presumed  to  exist  if  for- 
eign market  share  grows  by  more  than  0.75 
percent  unless  any  resulting  import  restric- 
tions would  result  in  a  net  annual  decrease 
in  import  volume. 

(3 J  Country  of  origin  marking 
My  bill  would  make  it  a  crime  to  alter  or 
obscure  in  any  vray  a  country  of  origin 
marking  or  to  knowingly  transport  or  sell 
such  an  item.  Criminal  penalties  in  this 
regard  are  set  at  (100,000  or  six  months  or 
both  for  the  first  offense. 

(4)  Anti-counterfeiting  mea*ure$ 
My  bill  would  amend  Section  S37  of  the 
Tariff  Act  of  1930  to  permit  action  against 
counterfeiting  of  American  goods  outside  of 
the  U.S.  This  section  would  permit  the  ex- 
clusion of  any  goods  imported  or  produced 
by  an  entity  shown  to  be  engaging  in  coun- 
terfeit trade  of  American  goods  outside  the 
U.S. 

fS/  Scofflau)  penalties  for  cuttomt  vtotafiotu 

H.R.  3  includes  a  provision  directing  the 
Secretary  of  Treasiu-y  to  prohibit  the  im- 
portation of  foreign  goods  by  any  person 
that  was  either  convicted  of,  or  innrnnrd  a 
civil  penalty  for  three  separate  violations  of 
one  or  more  customs  laws  Involving  gross 
negligence,  fraud  or  criminal  culpability 
over  a  seven-year  period. 

(6)  Cuttomt  valuation 

My  bill  would  change  fnun  f.o.b.  to  cLf. 
the  t>asis  on  wliich  existing  customs  duties 
are  assessed.  This  change  will  bring  VS. 
practice  into  conformity  with  that  of  most 
of  our  trading  partners. 

Articles  imported  into  the  U.S.  are  cur- 
rently appraised  for  customs  purposes  on  a 
basis  (f.o.b.),  which  does  not  include  the 
cost  of  ocean  freight  insxiraooe,  or  other 
charges  incurred  In  bringing  the  merchan- 
dise In  question  from  the  country  of  ezpor- 
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to  ttw  poft  of  «Btr7  in  the  XJ& 

r  to  a  elf.  (eoat,  HMnmnoe.  treii^t) 

I  vID  IneMtettMn  oottaln  the  boae  on 

'  Ml  valonm)  we  cal- 

this  duuige  vUi  In- 

Um  dBUM  eoDactad  br  the  Customs 


TlM  Mil  ftrtSB  the  (oDowtaic  provisions 
in  BJt  I  daitlli«  with  Section  301  of  the 
TMdBAetafl0V4: 

(1)  TIM  putlal  tnnsfer  of  SecUon  801  su- 
ttoBCtty  fnmtte  Praddent  to  the  USTR 
(La,  tiM  XI8TB  voold  ham  authority  to 
dadile  vtattwr  a  tiade  praetloe  is  unfair. 
baft  the  PrssMsnt  vould  retain  authority  to 
daeUB  upon  ictaUBtkn): 

(S)  Ttaa  ao-eallad  mandatory  retaliation 
fMton  under  Seetlan  301  for  "uniustlfi- 
afete"  praettoes  (l.ff„  practices  contrary  to 
tatematianal  mleM  in  fact,  the  President 
may  nfitaln  fktai  retallattnc  in  these  cases 
If  bs  dSMBB  rataUatlOB  to  be  contrary  to  the 
nattonal  eoonoBsIc  interests 

f  S)  TlM  leqoinBMnt  that  the  USTR  make 
an  ultimate  deteimination  as  to  whether  a 
tiade  praettee  la  unfafr  or  not.  even  if  the 
fialilisil  daddea  not  to  retaliate: 

(4)  The  requhement  that  the  DSTR  self- 
Inttiate  Seetkn  Ml  investicatlons  into  prac- 
tjfn^  that  an  "^mJiMtiflalde"  or  in  consist- 
ent vtth  intcmatlaDal  acreements  and  that 
have  a  sicnUIcaat  adverse  impact  upon  VS. 
caportsc  ami 

(5)  The  addition  of  "denial  of  intemaUon- 
^ny^reooiDted  worker  rights"  and  "toler- 
ance of  cartels^  as  "unreasonable"  trade 
practices  under  Sectkm  301  (i.e..  the  presi- 
dent is  provided  dlseretlanary  authority  to 
act  asalnat  sodi  practices). 

UjB.  ptdley  iciardinc  foreign  unfair  trad- 
Inc  praettoes  could  be  further  enhanced  by 
[  Hit.  3  in  three  areas. 


L  Mntdatan  aeffoa  under  mction  3411 

Am  indlcatad  above.  HJl.  3  states  that 
action  shall  be  mandatory  under  Section 
Ml  for  "mUurtlflable"  or  OATT-illeKal 
unfair  praetkes.  However,  the  bill  states 
that  the  president  can  refrain  from  retallat- 
tnc If  he  deems  retaliation  would  not  be  In 
the  «««M«Mi  econnnilr  interest  Therefore, 
strictly  stii.aliii».  action  is  not  mandatory 
under  HJi.  3,  It  is  presumed. 

As  a  general  policy,  providlns  the  presi- 
dent with  this  measure  of  flszlbiUty  makes 
aenae.  However,  when  the  United  States 
findB  ttaelf  in  a  tradlnc  relationship,  the  in- 
eqntty  of  whl^  eiceeds  the  scope  of  tradi- 
tional trade  nmedies,  special  measures  are 
laiiulred. 

Japan  presents  such  a  problem.  Japan's 
flseal  and  Unanrial  pOHclfs  and  Institutions 
talaa  it  toward  production  for  overseas  mar- 
keta.  At  the  same  time,  its  qimsl-market 
form  of  industrial  organlsatkHi  and  reliance 
"admtaiiatrathre  tuldance"  bias  It 
Imports.  Kach  of  these  policies  is 
beyond  the  reach  <rf  the  OATT  and  tradi- 
tional UJB.  trade  poUcy. 

Japan  wintlTOies  to  ran  its  economy  ss  If  it 
were  euwileiMint  a  national  emergency  like 
a  war  or  a  imce  f  ordgn  debt  The  larger  the 
■""■""T  exhlbttlnc  these  hlssfs.  the  great- 
er the  strain  It  places  upon  prospects  for 
growth  and  stabOtty  of  the  whole  world 


I  strongly  brieve  that  it  is  Incumbent 
upon  the  UjB.  to  exerdae  the  leadership 
to  spur  the  necessary  ectmomic 
In  Japan.  Ncariy  every  Japan 
•oert  I  know  of  bdleves  that  Japan  will 
not  taptauent  these  reforms  without  serl- 
ona  foreign 


As  I  see  It  the  VS.  must  convince  Japan 
tist  it  is  in  its  own  interest  to  implement 
VetmB  reforms  (!«..  that  ctmseQuences  of 
failing  to  do  so  wouM  be  wnse).  But  we 
most  avoid  shooting  ourselves  in  the  foot  In 
tbe  process  (Le..  by  blatantly  violating  the 
OATT  and  opening  ourselves  up  to  retalia- 
tion or  legitimate  demands  for  compensa- 
Uan). 

Boaed  down,  this  means  that  thne  must 
be  DO  loopholes,  no  grounds  for  the  Japa- 
nase  to  believe  that  a  president  will  use  his 
discretion  to  spare  them  from  painful  sanc- 
tions. And  those  sai>ctions  must  not  blatant- 
ly violate  the  OATT  or  be  protectionist 

Vxx  countries  exceeding  certain  global  and 
bS^eral  trade  surplus  statistical  thresholds, 
the  Section  301  provisions  of  HR  3  would  be 
amended  as  follows: 

1)  Tbe  president  would  not  be  able  to 
Invoke  the  national  economic  interest 
escape  clause  to  avoid  retaliating  against 
unfair  trade  pracUces  that  are  "unjustifl- 
sble"  or  Inconsistent  with  our  rights  under 
international  agreements.  HR  3  ciurently 
affords  him  this  option.  Acoordlngly,  the 
proposal  would  make  retaliation  truly  man- 
datory against  excessive  surplus  countries 
which  refuse  to  eliminate  these  types  of 
unfair  practices:  and  

2)  HR  3  sUtes  that  the  USTR  would  be 
required  to  self-initiate  investigations  snd 
negotiations  into  commercially  significant 
unfair  trade  practices  that  are  "unjustifi- 
able" or  Inconsistent  with  U.S.  rights  under 
international  agreements.  For  excessive  sur- 
plus countries,  the  bill  would  be  amended  to 
add  to  this  list  practices  that  are  "unreason- 
afele"  or  "discriminatory"  (I.e.,  practices  not 
necessarily  Illegal  under  international  law 
but  nonetheless  actionable  under  U.S.  law); 
unless  either  (a)  The  country  in  question 
IMS  Increased  its  global  imports  of  goods 
and  services  by  30%  over  the  preceding  year, 
(b)  The  president  certifies  that  the  country 
la  question  has  Implemented  a  series  of 
structural  economic  reforms  sufficient  to 
eliminate  its  excessive  surplus  expeditiously. 
The  bill  states  ss  a  Sense  of  Congress  that 
implementation  of  the  BCaekawa  Report  sat- 
isfy this  requirement  In  the  case  of  Japan. 

The  definition  of  excessive  surplus  coun- 
try would  lie  any  coiuitry  that  accounts  for 
aO%  or  more  of  a  global  U.S.  deficit  in  goods 
sod  services  of  over  2%  of  U.S.  ONP  and 
that  iwintAin»  a  global  sxirplus  in  goods  and 
services  of  at  least  2%  of  lU  ONP.  Today, 
a%  of  US  ONP  would  be  about  $84  billon. 
Mid  2%  of  Japan's  ONP  would  be  about  $40 
Ulllon  (Japan  is  currently  running  a  global 
trade  surplus  of  about  $90  billion  and  a  bi- 
lateral trade  surplus  with  the  UJS.  of  about 
too  billion). 

If  enacted,  this  legislation  would  present 
tbe  Japanese  with  a  clear  choice  between 
implementing  the  recommendations  of 
Prime  Minister  Nakasone's  own  blue  ribbon 
oommlssion  or  facing  the  pnm>ect  of  a  con- 
tinuing series  of  imfair  trade  investigations, 
negotiations,  findings  and.  potentially,  retal- 
iation. 

There  would  be  a  clear  prospect  of  retalia- 
tion against  practices  protecttag  such  politl- 
sally  sensitive  sectors  ss  Japan's  agricultur- 
al restrictions  (i.e.,  ban  on  rice  imports).  Be- 
eause  the  United  States  would  be  retaliating 
against  trade  barriers  which  are  iiuxmsist- 
•nt  with  OATT  rules,  it  would  not  be  liable 
for  compensation  and  the  Japanese  would 
not  have  a  right  to  retaliate.  The  president 
would  retain  discretion  not  to  retaliate  in 
eases  of  "unresaonable"  or  "discriminatory" 
practices;  however,  he  would  be  required  to 

treasure  the  Japanese  to  reach  an  agree- 


ment 4lmlnattng  such  unfair  trade  prac- 
tices and.  in  any  event  to  declare  them 
unfair. 

This  bnHTOsal  cannot  properly  be  labelled 
protectionist  But  it  should  have  the  desired 
effect  df  forcing  the  Japanese  either  to  And 
their  own  way  to  make  their  system  more 
open  to  imports  or  to  undertake  the  struc- 
tural icforaa  their  top  policymakers  pur- 
ported]|r  endorse  but  their  political  system 
c(mttai«tes  to  thwart  In  this  sense  it  has  tbe 
ftf "»'  ingredient  emphastsed  by  t>eople 
accustcaned  to  dealing  with  Japan;  it  is  re- 
sults oriented. 

//.  Letrnnoing  the  V.S.  lugotioHnff  poHtion 
in  the  Uruguay  round 

HJl.  3  has  tieen  crittoixed  for  mandating 
action  beyond  that  permitted  by  interna- 
tional rulea.  The  bill  does  include  four  such 
provisions:  foreign  Industrial  targeting,  nat- 
ural naouroe  subsidies,  diversionary  dump- 
ing, snd  private  right  of  action  In  dumping 


All  of  these  practices  are  unfair  to  UJB. 
bustnegsmen  snd  workers;  however.  Interna- 
tional law  has  not  yet  extended  its  discipline 
to  theti.  This  is  the  proverbial  gray  area  of 
unfair  trade  practices.  We  feel  they  are 
unfair  but  we  have  no  right  under  the 
OATT  to  retaliate  against  them.  In  fact.  If 
we  do,  other  countries  may  tiave  a  case 
under  the  OATT  to  seek  compensation  from 
us  or  to  retaliate  against  us.  Nonetheless, 
the  U3.  should  not  be  expected  to  remain 
silent  on  these  unfair  trade  practices  Just 
because  tbe  international  community  has 
yet  to  .reach  a  consensus  on  how  to  control 
them. 

At  iMue.  then,  is  how  Congress  should  ap- 
proach unfair  trade  practices  that  have  not 
yet  been  addressed  by  the  OATT.  It  seems 
that  the  common  sense  and,  as  It  turns  out. 
middla  ground  approach  to  this  question 
would  be  to  defer  unilateral  action  by  the 
U.S.  until  the  new  OATT  has  had  a  chance 
to  wotfc  out  a  multilateral  solution. 

More  specifically,  these  provisions  should 
be  enaicted  with  an  effective  date  foiu-  years 
hencC'Cthe  new  OATT  round  Is  scheduled  to 
last  four  years).  Indeed,  each  of  these  unfair 
trade  practices  is  covered  by  a  principal  U.S. 
OATT  negotiating  obJecUve  in  H.R.  3. 

Under  this  alternative,  each  provision 
would  go  into  effect  on  January  1.  IMl 
unless  (1)  the  USTR  certifies  by  that  time 
that  <he  U£.  prin«dpal  OATT  negotiating 
objective  corresponding  to  the  provision  has 
been  substantially  satisfied;  or  (2)  the 
USTR  certifies  that  negotiations  reUtlng  to 
the  corresponding  U.S.  principal  negotiating 
objective  were  continuing  and  making 
progress.  In  this  event,  the  effective  date  of 
a  provision  may  be  pos^wned  one  additional 
year. 

In  essence,  if  in  the  new  OATT  round  the 
diunplng  and  subsidies  codes  are  not  im- 
proved and  an  agreement  on  export  target- 
ing Is  not  achieved  to  the  USTR's  satisfac- 
tion, then  the  UjS.  would  reserve  for  Itself 
the  right  to  protect  Its  econimilc  Interests. 
In  this  way.  Congress  could  crack  down  on 
these  unfair  trading  practice  at  the  same 
time  that  it  reaffirms  U.S.  support  for  mul- 
tilateralism, leverages  the  U.S.  negotiating 
posiUpn  in  the  new  round,  and  reduces  the 
risk  of  sparking  a  trade  war. 
///.  Sirengthenina  the  role  of  Government  at 
an  active  edooccUe  of  UJL  commercial  in- 
termt  and  enhancing  the  organisation  of 
and  rtMourcei  for  unfair  trade  invetUga- 
tion*. 

Institutionalizing    a    truly    active    trade 
policy  should  be  one  of  the  highest  prior- 


ities of  a  new  trade  bilL  The  Reagan  Admin- 
istration decided  to  start  pressing  unfair 
trade  cases  in  August  of  1085  In  attempt  to 
control  the  political  damage  done  by  Its  re- 
fusal to  grant  the  shoe  industry  the  Section 
201  import  relief  recommended  by  the  ITC. 
Congress  should  not  accept  on  faith  that 
this  or  any  future  Administration  wlU  con- 
tinue to  have  an  active  trade  policy.  In  fact. 
Congress  should  start  from  Just  the  oppo- 
site premise. 

H.R.  3  requires  the  USTR  to  self-initiate 
investigations  into  only  those  practices 
listed  in  the  annual  trade  barriers  report 
that  (1)  were  "unjustifiable"  (contrary  to 
existing  Intematlonal  rules)  and  (2)  had  a 
significant  adverse  impact  upon  U.S.  ex- 
ports. 

Accordingly,  H.R.  3  made  only  modest 
progress  in  transforming  the  U.S.  govern- 
ment into  an  active  advocate  of  American 
economic  Interests.  Tet  this  could  be  one  of 
the  most  Important  and  lasting  contribu- 
tions to  U.S.  economic  policy  of  a  new  trade 
law. 

What  is  needed  is  both  a  broader  mandate 
from  Congress  on  the  scope  of  self -initiated 
Investigations  snd  greater  accountability  to 
Congress  on  the  process  of  deciding  which 
unfair  trade  investigations  to  pursue.  Fur- 
ther, the  organization  and  level  of  investiga- 
tive resources  In  the  Executive  Branch 
should  be  enhanced. 

(Currently,  most  301  investigative  teams 
are  pieced  together  with  members  of  the 
Commerce  Department  or  SUte  Depart- 
ment or  USTR.  These  personnel  typically 
have  other  responsibilities.  Consequently, 
the  quality  of  their  work  suffers  with  re- 
spect to  both  the  301  investigation  and  their 
permanent  responsibilities.  Moreover,  while 
they  may  have  industry  expertise  (in  the 
case  of  Commerce  personnel),  they  are  nei- 
ther professional  trade  investigators  nor 
professional  negotiators.  Add  to  this  fact 
that  our  economic  data  and  analytical  re- 
sources are  dwarfed  by  those  at  the  disposal 
of  our  counterparts  in  Japan's  Mm.  and 
one  begins  to  get  the  Impression  that  the 
U.S.  government  is  Institutionally  ill- 
equipped  for  the  role  of  active  advocate  of 
American  economic  Interests. 

Accordingly,  my  bill  would  create  a  sepa- 
rate office  In  USTR  In  which  unfair  trade 
investigations  are  coordinated.  This  Office 
of  Unfair  Trade  Investigations  could  be 
charged  with  the  following  responsibilities: 

(1)  Producing  the  USTR's  annual  report 
on  unfair  trade  barriers  around  the  world 
(known  as  the  Section  181  report): 

(2)  Identifying  those  practices  listed  in 
the  Section  181  report  that  satisfy  the  "un- 
justifiable" and  "significant  adverse  impact 
on  U.S.  exports"  criteria  (In  HJl.  3)  and 
which  therefore  trigger  a  self -initiated  301 
Investigation; 

(3)  Identifying  foreign  unfair  trade  prac- 
tices that  are  not  necessarily  "unjustifiable" 
but  that  have  a  significant  adverse  impact 
on  the  commercial  prospects  of  firms  or  in- 
dustries either  too  small  or  financially  weak 
to  file  a  trade  case  on  their  own; 

(4)  Identifying  foreign  unfair  trade  prac- 
tices having  a  significant  adverse  impact  on 
U.S.  exports  that  the  attainment  of  a  princi- 
pal U.S.  negotiating  objective  would  elimi- 
nate; and 

(5)  Identifying,  on  a  biannual  l>asis,  those 
U.S.  government  policies  and  practices 
which  may  constitute  an  unfair  trade  prac- 
tice Ion  the  basis  of  our  own  trade  laws). 

Foreign  trade  practices  Identified  under 
(2),  (3)  and  (4)  above  would  be  presented  to 
the  USTR  for  seU-tailtiaUon.  The  USTR 


would  be  required  to  self-initiate  investiga- 
tions into  paragraph  (2)  practices  (per  HR 
3).  He  (or  Secretary  of  Commerce  for  anti- 
dumping and  cvd  cases)  would  retain  the 
discretion  not  to  self-initiate  investigations 
into  paragraph  (3)  and  (4)  practices.  The 
Office  would  report  to  the  Ways  and  Means 
and  Finance  Committees  annually  on  its 
findings  and  presentations  of  cases  to  the 
USTR. 

The  Office  would  be  headed  by  a  USTR 
official  who  would  be  assisted  by  an  Inter- 
agency council  consisting  of  representatives 
of  the  Foreign  Commercial  Service,  Interna- 
tional Trade  Administration.  SUte  Depart- 
ment Economics  and  Business  Section  and 
the  Foreign  Agriculture  Service.  It  would 
have  responsibility  for  coordinating  all 
unfair  trade  investigations  and  would  be 
given  sufficient,  additional  resources  to 
make  it  an  effective,  professional  trade  in- 
vestigations operation.  The  USTR  would 
have  the  discretion  to  flexibility  to  dedicate 
these  resources  as  circumstances  required 
(l.e.,  by  enhancing  the  number  of  perma- 
nent trade  investigators  in  the  USTR  or.  In 
the  event  personnel  from  other  agencies 
have  been  detailed  to  a  specific  unfair  trade 
case,  by  temporarily  supplementing  re- 
sources In  that  agency). 

rORKIGIl  COMMXaiCAL  SXRVICX  PKOVISIORS 

/.  Foreign  commercial  tervice  Pacific  rim 
initiative 

In  1086,  the  United  States  had  a  combined 
trade  deficit  of  over  $80  billion  with  Japan. 
Taiwan  and  South  Korea.  Each  of  these 
countries  professes  a  desire  to  Increase  the 
sale  of  American  products  in  its  markets. 
However,  each  has  expressed  the  frustration 
that  when  steps  are  taken  to  open  markets, 
foreign  rather  than  American  firms  benefit. 
Oovemment  officials  from  these  countries 
maintain  that  liberalization  results  not  In  a 
reduction  in  their  respective  trade  deficits 
with  the  U.S.,  but  in  an  increase  in  trade 
among  themselves  (i.e.,  for  Taiwan  and  S. 
Korea,  an  increase  in  their  deficits  with 
Japan). 

American  businessmen  face  a  more  diffi- 
cult and  unfumniar  business  climate  in 
these  countries  than  in  Europe  or  Canada. 
While  business  conditions  differ  in  Japan, 
Taiwan  and  South  Korea,  the  maikets  of 
these  countries  share  certain  characteris- 
tics. Oovemment  involvement  in  the  mar- 
ketplace is  common,  if  not  always  official. 
Business  decisions  do  not  necessarily  have 
the  short-term,  transactional  rationale  to 
which  Americans  are  accustomed.  Long- 
standing formal  or  informal  relationships 
among  suppliers,  producers  and  distributors 
often  supersede  considerations  of  price  and 
quality.  Oainlng  market  access  often  results 
not  in  a  clean  opportunity  to  compete,  but 
in  a  restrictive  Joint  venture  or  licensing 
agreement  or  a  limited  share  of  the  market. 

The  special  characteristics  of  these  three 
maikets  tend  to  create  an  important  disin- 
centive to  exporters  relative  to  other  mar- 
kets at  a  time  when  a  major  U.S.  extx>rt 
drive  in  this  region  must  materialize  if  the 
world's  trade  imlialances  are  to  adjust 
smoothly.  Oiven  the  importance  of  reducing 
these  bilateral  trade  imbalances  and  the 
high  degree  of  government  involvement  In 
these  economies,  the  U.S.  government  Itself 
should  play  a  more  active  role  in  promoting 
exports. 

In  essence,  the  U.S.  government  should 
emulate  the  experience  of  these  countries 
by  actively  developing  the  Far  East  export 
potential  of  American  firma.  Congress 
should  require  the  U8/FCS  to  seek  out  com- 
panies capable  of  selling  In  these  markets  in 


addititm  to  facilitating  requests  from  than. 
By  presenting  foreign  govemmenta  with  a 
list  of  products  sold  by  such  "«— r*"*—  that 
could  likely  be  exported  under  competitive 
market  conditions,  the  US/FCS  could  pro- 
vide concrete  evidence  of  how  import  Uber- 
alizaUon  could  reduce  trade  ''iHtlanrra  and 
frictions  with  the  U.S. 

My  bill  would  establish  a  pilot  program  In 
the  Foreign  Commerical  Service,  Uatlng 
four  years,  directing  the  US/PCS  to  present 
to  these  governments  twice  a  year  lists  of 
products  and  services  which  could  likely  be 
exported  under  competitive  maiket  condi- 
tions. The  Secretary  of  Commcroe  would  be 
required  to  set  goals  for  the  number  of 
products  and  services  to  be  included  in  these 
lists  and  to  report  to  Congress  (Commltteca 
on  Foreign  Affairs  and  Foreign  Relations) 
semi-annually  on  the  targets  and  reaulta 
The  bill  authorizes  such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary  for  carrying  out  its  provisions. 
//.  U.S.  and  foreign  commercial  tervice 
partnenhip  program 

At  a  time  when  raising  U.S.  exports  is  a 
high  naUonal  priority,  the  activiUes  of  the 
US&FCS  are  handicapped  by  the  govern- 
ment-wide constraint  on  resources.  This 
focus  on  exporting  and  constraint  on  re- 
sources occurs  at  a  time  when  the  US&FCS 
is  installing  a  world-wide  market  research 
computer  system  linking  foreign  posts  with 
U.S.  district  offices.  While  the  Commercial 
Information  Management  System  (CIMS) 
has  great  promise,  it  will  only  be  as  effective 
as  the  market  information  fed  into  its  data- 
base. 

In  an  effort  to  leverage  the  resources  of 
the  USAFCS,  my  bill  would  create  as  part 
of  the  Market  Development  Coordinator 
program  In  HR  3  a  US&FCS  Partnership 
program.  Under  the  partnership  program, 
exporting  companies  or  their  trade  associa- 
tions could  detail  skilled  international 
market  research  analysts  knowledgeable  In 
computer  databases  to  foreign  X7SAFCS 
posts  for  between  one  and  two  years.  The 
private  sector  would  assume  the  salaries  and 
living  expenses  of  such  Indlriduals.  The  fed- 
eral government  would  pay  for  their  trans- 
portation and  housing. 

A  private  sector  partnership  program 
along  these  lines  would  be  of  benefit  to  all 
concerned.  The  USAFC8  would  receive  a 
professional  market  research  analyst  at  half 
the  cost  of  new  govenunent  personneL  The 
company  or  trade  association  donating  the 
analyst  would  acquire  invaluable  contacts 
and  expertise  in  the  foreign  market  to 
which  its  employee  was  detailed.  The  ana- 
lyst would  see  his  career  potential  enhanced 
by  the  contacts  he  makes  and  unique  per- 
spective he  gains  while  on  overseas  assign- 
ment. His  value  to  any  employer  would  rise 
commensurately. 

///.  Foreign  commercial  tervice  pertonrui  in 
raiioan 

In  1B86,  Taiwan  had  a  bilateral  trade  sur- 
plus with  the  U.S.  of  over  $15  bUllon.  ^^th 
per  capita  ONP  of  over  $3,000  and  foreign 
reserves  of  over  $45  billlMi.  Taiwan  should 
be  a  focus  of  federal  export  promotion  ef- 
forts. 

However,  relative  to  other  posts  of  compa- 
rable commercial  Importance,  the  American 
Institute  of  Taiwan  is  significantly  under- 
staffed with  Foreign  Commerd^  Servloe 
personnel.  ATT  has  only  three  FCS  offloera. 
South  Korea,  for  example,  has  six. 

My  bill  would  amend  the  Taiwan  Rela- 
tions Act  to  ensure  that  the  American  Insti- 
tute of  Tslwan  m«««»-t»«f  roughly  the  same 
FCS  presence  as  South  Korea.  It  authorted 
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r  cnMRnnvBnsa  IMPACT 

LBaekgiwutd 

flKSl  defldta  banc  like  a  cloud 
to  ImproTe  the  inter- 
td  the  UJB.  eoono- 
mf.  FItfbire  to  radim  the  budget  deficit 
mar  vdl  vitiate  aU  other  "oompetitiTeneaB" 
luHlaUf  GO  tha  trade  deficit. 

Whan  the  lovenmient  botiow  In  private 
ereOt  maiketa  to  flaanoe  the  deficit,  it  com- 
patea  with  corporate  and  individual  borrow- 
ata  tat  the  pool  of  imreatahle  aavingB  in  the 
eoonaBajT'  In  other  vonku  guveiument  bor- 
rowing iDcreaaea  the  demand  for  credit  in 
the  natkn'a  finanrlal  mai^eta.  Aa  a  result. 
•Ilher  tntereat  rates  most  rise  (if  the  supply 
of  taneatahle  fonda  remains  constant)  or  the 
aupply  of  credit  muat  increase  (through  for- 
eign lending). 

Thus,  govemment  borrowing  to  finance 
tlseal  detlGtta  has  the  following  impact  on 
the  compeUtlveneas  of  American  business 
and  our  balance  of  payments  (trade  deficit 
and  foreign  debt): 

(1)  To  the  extent  that  domestic  savings 
are  not  sufUdent  to  finance  all  private 
aector  and  goremn^ent  borrowing,  and  for- 
eigners do  not  supply  enough  credit  to  make 
up  the  lUfferenoe.  Interest  rates  will  rise, 
meaning  that  the  coat  of  capital  to  Ameri- 
can botneas  will  riae; 

(3)  TO  the  extend  that  foreigners  do 
supply  credit  to  fQl  this  gap:  (a)  the  value  of 
the  doUar  will  rise  (because  foreigners  must 
aeU  their  currenclea  and  buy  dollars  in  order 
to  purchaae  U&  lYeasury  bonds  and  the 
like)  thereby  "— ^g  our  exports  less  com- 
petltlve  and  Importa  more  competitive:  (b) 
our  trade  deficit  wHl  increase:  and  (c)  our 
foreign  debt  will  riae. 

The  following  aooounting  relationship  is 
the  key  to  understanding  conclusions  (b) 
and  (c>— and  the  fundamental  coimection 
between  flacal  deficits  and  trade  deficits. 
Please  aee  Appendix  I  for  an  explanation  of 
the  basis  for  this  accounting  relationship. 

Current  Account  Deficit  equal  Increase  in 
Foreign  Debt  equal  Federal  Budget  Deficit 
plue  Net  Private  Domestic  Investment 
»»«*»"«f  Net  Domeatic  Savings. 

It  is  not  the  siae  of  the  budget  deficit 
which  determines  whether  fiscal  policy  will 
affect  our  international  competitiveness, 
but  whether  that  deficit  can  be  financed  out 
of  the  savings  available  in  the  domestic 
eeonomy.  Japan,  for  example,  has  a  sizable 
flacal  deficit.  But  it  more  than  finances  this 
deficit  out  of  domestic  savings.  In  fact,  it  is 
the  great  exoeaa  of  savings  in  J^ian  (or  im- 
derronaiimptinn)  that  causes  that  country's 
exeeaatve  trade  snrphiaea. 

We  can  therefore  estimate  the  Impact  of 
fiscal  policy  on  our  International  competl- 
ttveneas  by  simply  comparing  the  size  of  the 
budget  deficit  with  the  excess  of  savings  in 
the  erontwny  over  borrowing  by  businesses 
»i«i  oonauBaers. 

The  Admtniatnitlon  and  congressional 
leaden  of  both  parties  have  proclaimed 
rnrnprUtlirinaa  as  the  paramount  legisla- 
tive priority.  However,  as  the  proceeding 
iemaoBtiatea.  no  combination  of 
to  improve  education,  training, 
trade  and  export  promotion  policies  will 
neeeHarfly  aidve  our  trade  problems.  Basic 
aeeountlng  principlea  tell  us  that  the  key  to 
our  trade  and  conapetltiveneaa  problems  lies 
in  our  fiKal  tanbalanoe. 


//.  Propotal 

This  biU  would  require  the  president  in 
hla  annual  budget  propoaal  to  estimate  the 
trade  deficit  for  the  coming  year  baaed  on 
hit  (the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers')  pro- 
jegtions  of  government  borrowing  and  net 
savings  in  the  economy.  These  calculations 
would  also  yield  his  projections  of  how 
mgch  the  nation's  foreign  debt  will  grow. 
Each  year,  the  president's  budget  would 
forecast  not  only  the  budget  deficit,  but  also 
a  trade  deficit  of  tXXX.  billion  and  a  for- 
eign debt  of  $XXX  billion. 

Each  budget  should  have  a  Ccmipetltive- 
neas  Impact  Statement,  making  the  presi- 
dent and  Congress  more  visibly  accountable 
for  the  impact  of  budget  policy  on  our  trade 
accounts  and  the  international  competitive- 
neas  of  American  business. 

Specifically,  the  proposal  would: 

(1)  Require  the  president  to  include  in  his 
amusi  budget  proposal  a  Competitiveness 
impact  Statement.  Drafted  by  the  presi- 
dent's Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  the 
analysis  would  focus  on  the  proposed  budg- 
ets Impact  on  the  international  competi- 
tiveness of  n.S.  business  and  on  the  n.S. 
balance  of  payments  t>osition.  The  analysis 
would  include  the  following  projections  for 
the  fiscal  year  covered  by  the  budget  pro- 
poaal: 

A.  The  amount  of  borrowing  by  the  feder- 
al government  in  private  credit  markets; 

B.  Net  domestic  savings  (defined  as  per- 
sonal savings,  corporate  savings,  and  the 
fiscal  surplus  of  state  and  local  govern- 
ment): 

C.  Net  private  domestic  investment: 
D-  The  current  account: 

E.  The  net  increase  or  decrease  in  foreign 
Indebtedness  (defined  as  net  foreign  invest- 
ment): and 

F.  The  direction  and  extent  of  the  influ- 
ence of  (A)  on  n.S.  dollar  interest  rates  and 
the  real  effective  exchange  of  the  n.S. 
dollar:  and 

(2)  Require  the  House  and  Senate  Budget 
Committee  Reports  on  the  budget  resolu- 
tion to  contain  the  same  analysis. 

///.  Analygia  of  proposal 
The  growing  exposure  of  our  economy  to 
foreign  competition  has  taught  us  that  we 
can  no  longer  ignore  the  foreign  trade  impli- 
cations of  major  economic  policy  decisions. 
To  the  contrary,  international  competitive- 
ness should  from  now  on  be  an  explicit, 
prominent  variable  in  discussions  on  budget- 
ary, monetary  and  other  economic  policy  de- 
cisions. 

A  Competitiveness  Impact  Statement  on 
the  budget  would  promote  full  disclosure 
aad  transparency  in  fiscal  policymaking. 
n>r  example,  it  would  show  that  while  asset 
sales  reduce  conventional  calculations  of  the 
bpdget  deficit,  they  have  no  impact  on  the 
trade  deficit.  FVom  the  standpoint  of  the 
savings-investment  balance  of  the  economy, 
the  sale  of  a  government  asset  to  the  private 
sector  has  the  same  effect  as  the  sale  of 
IVeasury  bonds.  The  supply  of  private 
credit  available  to  finance  other  Investment 
shrinks  by  the  same  amount  In  each  case. 
lUie  federal  government  soaks  up  the  same 
amount  of  national  savings  whether  it  sells 
bonds  or  assets.  In  either  case,  the  amount 
of  foreign  lending  needed  to  prevent  inter- 
est rates  from  rising  remains  the  same. 

Further,  it  would  elevate  the  level  of 
public  disclosure  on  the  problem  of  our 
"twin  deficits."  It  is  a  common  sense  way  to 
begin  to  focus  public  attention  on  a  rational 
solution  to  our  fiscal  and  trade  problems.  A 
balanced  budget  is  not  necessarily  the  right 
ooal:  a  more  appropriate  goal  would  be  a 


correction  of  the  imbalance  between  the  size 
of  the  ik^clt  and  the  supply  of  domestic 
savings  available  to  finance  it 

Finally,  it  would  increase  pressure  (m  all 
partlea.  including  the  president,  to  negotiate 
a  oompfomlse  on  the  budget.  In  an  era  of 
$170  bUlon  trade  deficits  in  which  interna- 
tional oompeUtiveneas  is  supposedly  a  pri- 
mary concern,  the  president  and  Members 
of  Congress  will  not  want  to  be  seen  advo- 
cating a  budget  that  yields  another  trade 
deficit  of,  for  example,  $170  billion. 

coMPKirrrvx  roaxicM  kxcraiigk  ratx  polict 
/.  Bttckffwund 
On  September  23,  1S85,  the  Reagan  Ad- 
ministration finally  recog^Uzed  its  error  in 
allowinf  the  dollar  to  become  grossly  over- 
valued between  1982  and  1985.  On  that  day, 
Japan,  Oermany.  Britain,  France  and  the 
U.S.  (kjtown  as  the  Group  of  Five  or  G-5) 
agreed  to  intervene  Jointly  in  currency  mar- 
kets to  push  the  value  of  the  dollar  down. 
This  agreement  is  known  as  the  Plaza 
Agre«nent  (for  New  York's  Plaza  Hotel  at 
which  ttie  secret  negotiations  were  held). 

Up  uhtil  this  time,  attention  in  Congress 
on  foreign  exchange  rate  issues  had  fo- 
cussed  on  Senator  Bradley's  bill  (introduced 
in  the  House  by  Rep.  Lundlne)  to  trigger 
mandatory  intervention  in  foreign  exchange 
markets  when  certain  statistical  thresholds 
have  been  crossed.  In  November  1985,  hear- 
ings on  the  Bradley /Lundlne  bill  were  held 
in  the  House  Banking  Subcommittee  on 
International  Finance. 

At  these  hearings,  a  consensus  emerged 
that  It  is  impractical  to  mandate  foreign  ex- 
change intervention  through  a  rigid,  mecha- 
nistic fbrmula.  It  was  proposed  instead  that 
the  Secretary  of  Treasury  be  made  more  ac- 
countable to  Congress  and  the  public  on  the 
questlcm  of  whether  the  value  of  the  dollar 
Is  api»vprlate. 

Specifically,  it  was  suggested  that  the  Sec- 
retary report  regularly  to  Congress  on  his 
an&lysk  of  whether  the  value  of  the  dollar 
is  con4stent  with  the  underlying  competl- 
tivene«  of  American  Industry.  Congress 
would  provide  guidance  as  to  how  the  Secre- 
tary should  assess  whether  an  exchange 
rate  is  appropriate  or  not.  The  Secretary 
would  then  be  directed  to  seek  to  correct 
any  bilateral  exchange  rates  which  are  iden- 
tified as  Inappropriate.  His  report  to  Con- 
gress would  Include  a  statement  on  the 
nature  and  results  of  these  efforts. 

These  proposals  became  an  important 
put  of  HR  4800  (HR  3).  If  implemented 
properly  they  could  Insure  against  a  recur- 
rence of  the  devastating  rise  of  the  dollar 
between  1982  and  1985  and  promote  the  cor- 
rection of  a  number  of  remaining  exchange 
rate  misaligimients  that  continue  to  penal- 
ize American  firms. 

To  ensure  that  congressional  Intent  is  ful- 
filled. It  is  necessary  to  clarify  and  refine 
the  reporting  provisions  in  HR  3.  While  the 
Secretary  must  be  afforded  the  flexibility  to 
devise  his  own  analytical  methodology,  he 
must  not  be  free  to  exploit  any  ambiguity  in 
the  reporting  requirements  to  avoid  identi- 
fying exchange  rates  that  are  inappropriate 
or  "uncompetitive." 

//.  Propoaal 
HR  S  requires  the  Secretary  of  Treasury 
twice  a  year  to  provide  Congress  with  a  gen- 
eral aad  country-specific  analysis.  These  re- 
ports would  then  presumably  become  the 
f(xnis  of  public  hearings  similar  to  those 
held  on  domestic  monetary  policy  (the 
Humptirey-Hawkins  hearings)- 


A.  General  Analysis 

The  general  analyata  In  HR  3  requires  the 
Secretary  of  Treasury  to  estimate  the  ex- 
change rate  neoeaaary  for  there  to  be  a  bal- 
ance in  our  merchandise  trade  and  current 
accoimts.  (The  current  account  equals  the 
merchandise  trade  balance  plus  trade  In 
services  and  interest  payments.) 

A  balance  in  the  merchandise  trade  or 
current  aoooimt  is  not  necessarily  the  ap- 
propriate yardstick  by  which  to  measure 
whether  the  exchange  rate  is  correct.  The 
trade  balance  that  is  appropriate  at  any 
given  time  varies  with  the  business  cycle 
(i.e..  imports  tend  to  be  low  during  reces- 
sions and  high  dtuing  vigorous  expansions). 
It  varies  with  the  terms  of  trade  of  the 
country  in  question  (i.e..  a  country  like 
Japan  which  must  Import  raw  materials  can 
be  expected  to  run  merchandise  trade  sur- 
pluses). It  also  varies  with  the  stage  of  de- 
velopment of  the  coiuitry  in  question  (i.e., 
capital  exporting  countries  like  Jm>an  and, 
before  1982,  the  n.S.  are  expected  to  nm 
current  account  surpluses  since  interest 
earnings  on  overseas  investments  tend  to  be 
large). 

A  better  question  to  ask  the  Secretary  Is 
whether  the  exchange  rate  is  consistent 
with  a  trade  balance  that  is  sustainable  over 
the  medium  term  (one  to  three  years).  This 
is  the  yardstick  used  by  the  IMF  and  aca- 
demic economists. 

H.R.  3  Indirectly  asks  this  question  by  re- 
quiring an  evaluation  of  the  conditions  that 
cause  the  "actual"  exchange  rate  to  exceed 
the  "competitive"  exchange  rate.  However, 
H.R.  3  does  not  define  what  is  meant  by  the 
"actual"  exchange  rate.  There  is  no  single 
"actual"  exchange  rate  for  the  U.S.  dollar. 
There  are  many  such  rates  between  the 
dollar  and  the  various  other  currencies  of 
the  world. 

My  bill  defines  the  "actual"  exchange  rate 
as  the  trade  weighted  exchange  rate  adjust- 
ed for  differences  in  rates  of  inflation 
among  countries.  Known  as  the  "real  effec- 
tive exchange  rate."  this  calculation  yields 
the  most  neutral  and  meaningful  measure- 
ment of  exchange  rate  changes  and  rela- 
tionships. 

As  an  example,  the  dollar  has  dropped 
50%  against  the  yen  and  by  similarly  high 
percentages  against  some  of  the  European 
currencies.  On  average,  the  doUar  has 
dropped  by  30%  to  40%  against  these  cur- 
rencies. However,  the  dollar  has  not 
dropped  by  nearly  as  much  against  the  ctu-- 
rencies  of  many  of  our  other  Important 
trading  partners.  In  fact,  the  dollar  has 
dropped  by  only  5%  to  10%  from  its  histori- 
cal high  In  1985  If  one  takes  into  account 
the  currencies  of  these  other  countries  (I.e., 
Taiwan,  Korea,  Brazil,  Canada  etc.)  There- 
fore, a  trade-weighted  calculation  is  the  best 
jrardstick  to  require  the  Secretary  to  use. 

My  bill  would  require  the  "actual"  or 
trade-weighted,  inflation-adjusted  measure- 
ment of  the  exchange  rate  to  be  analyzed  to 
determine  whether  it  is  consistent  with  a 
sustainable  trade  balance.  Among  the  fac- 
tors the  Secretary  must  take  into  account  in 
determining  what  constitutes  a  sustainable 
trade  deficit  would  be  relationship  between 
foreign  debt  and  exports.  The  debt/export 
ratio  is  the  measure  of  exchange  rate  sus- 
tainabillty  most  frequently  used  by  the  IMF 
and  economists.  Baaed  on  this  calculation, 
today's  real  effective  exchange  rate  would 
probably  not  pass  the  test.  It  is  down  by 
only  5%  to  10%  from  its  distorted,  all-time- 
high  in  IMS  and  our  foreign  debt  is  widely 
at^nowledged  to  be  still  growing  at  an  un- 
sustainable rate. 


Accordingly,  my  bill  defines  the  "competi- 
tive" exchange  rate  as  the  trade-weighted, 
inflation-adjusted  rate  (real  effective  rate) 
consistent  with  sustainable  trade  balance.  It 
would  require  the  Secretary  to: 

(1)  estimate  the  "actual"  or  prevailing  real 
effective  exchange  rate: 

(2)  estimate  the  "competitive"  or  sustain- 
able real  effective  exchange  rate; 

(3)  analyze  why  there  is  any  difference  be- 
tween the  two: 

(4)  make  recommendations  as  to  what  can 
be  done  to  correct  any  difference  between 
the  two:  and 

(5)  report  on  past  or  existing  efforts  by 
the  Administration  to  correct  such  a  differ- 
ence. 

In  addition,  the  bill  picks  up  from  H.R.  3  a 
number  of  other  provisions,  including  the 
requirement  that  the  Secretary  report  on 
the  recommendations  the  IMF  makes  to  our 
government  each  year  on  our  exchange  rate 
policy.  These  recommendations  are  known 
as  Article  IV  consultations. 

B.  Country-Specific  Analysis 

H.R.  3's  Country-by-Country  Analysis  re- 
quires the  Secretary  to  analyze  the  extent 
to  which  currencies  vary  from  their  "com- 
petitive" exchange  rate  with  the  dollar. 

My  bill  would  clarify  this  section  to  re- 
quire the  Secretary  to  analyze  the  curren- 
cies of  each  country  with  which  we  have 
non-petroleum  trade  exceeding  $5  billion 
(roughly  our  top  IS  trading  partners)  to  de- 
termine If  any  are  Inconsistent  with: 

(1)  their  "competitive"  level  (i.e.,  the  level 
consistent  with  a  sustainable  UJS.  trade  bal- 
ance); or 

(2)  the  underlying  price  competitiveness 
of  American  products  as  measured  by  such 
fundamental  factors  as  differences  in  rate 
of  inflation  and  productivity  growth. 

According  to  economic  theory,  the  ex- 
change rate  reflects  differences  in  purchas- 
ing power  of  consumers  In  two  given  econo- 
mies. The  basic  determinants  of  differences 
in  purchasing  power  are  relative  output  per 
unit  of  labor  (productivity)  and  relative 
price  level  stability  (Inflation). 

Consumers  with  greater  purchasing  power 
will  tend  to  have  a  "strong"  currency,  re- 
flecting their  abUity  to  buy  more  for  their 
money.  If.  for  some  reason,  their  currency  is 
weaker  than  their  relative  strength  of  pur- 
chasing power  would  imply,  they  will  tend 
to  Import  less,  since  they  can  get  more  for 
their  money  at  home.  At  the  same  time, 
they  will  export  more,  since  foreigners 
would  be  able  to  get  more  for  their  money 
by  buying  the  undervalued  products  of  the 
country  with  stronger  purchasing  power 
(l.e.,  lower  price  level).  As  a  result,  demand 
for  the  currency  of  the  country  whose  prod- 
ucts are  undervalued  by  the  exchange  rate 
will  raise  at  the  same  time  that  demand  for 
the  cturency  of  its  trading  partner  falls. 
This  trend  will  proceed  until  the  exchange 
rate  adjusts  to  accurately  reflect  the  differ- 
ence In  purchasing  power  between  the  two 
countries. 

Today,  however,  exchange  rates  tend  to 
reflect  differences  in  Interest  rates  and  in- 
vestment yields,  not  purchasing  power.  Ex- 
change rate  movements  are  driven  by  Inves- 
tor demand  for  financial  securities,  not  con- 
sumer demand  for  goods  and  services.  The 
great  liberalization  of  the  world's  capital 
markets  since  the  late  1960s  has  rendered 
the  economic  theory  of  exchange  rate  move- 
ments obsolete. 

Yet  the  political  and  economic  fallout 
from  exchange  rate  movements  remains  un- 
changed. It  la  economically  inefficient  and 
inhumanely  unfair  to  subject  the  lives  and 


Jobs  of  people  in  the  trade  goods  sector  of 
the  economy  to  the  same  type  of  volatQe  in- 
stability found  in  financial  markets.  To 
have  a  laisses-faire  exchange  rate  policy 
when  rates  are  flexible  and  capital  is  hltfily 
mobile  is  to  irreqwnslbly  equate  jobs, 
people  and  communities  with  stocks  and 
bonds. 

Accordingly,  the  Secretary  should  be  re- 
quired to  Judge  each  major  exchange  rate 
relationship  not  only  by  its  medium  term 
sustalnabillty.  but  also  by  Its  wccuxwEy  in  re- 
flecting the  basic  price  competitiveness  of 
American  products. 

C.  Multilateral  Exchange  Rate  Surveillance 
Findings  and  Analysis 

In  the  interest  of  m«nny  intentational  ex- 
change rate  coordination  permanent.  Secre- 
tary Baker  and  his  counterparts  of  the 
other  G-7  countries  last  year  agreed  to  de- 
velop a  medium  term  agenda  of  explicit  co- 
ordination of  fiscal  and  monetary  policies. 
This  is  known  as  the  "indicator  process." 
The  "indicators"  are  the  specific  parameters 
of  fiscal  and  monetary  policy  which  will 
form  the  basis  for  policy  coordination  and 
accountability. 

This  agenda  should  be  reported  to  Con- 
gress as  a  way  to  increase  public  pressure  on 
all  parties  to  live  up  to  their  international 
responsibilities  to  keep  exchange  rates 
within  their  "competitive"  ranges. 

Accordingly,  my  bill  proposes  that  a  third 
reporting  requirement  (after  the  General 
and  Country -Specific  Analysis)  be  included 
in  HR  3.  The  third  section  would  simply 
report  whether  the  G-7  consultations  found 
any  exchange  rates  to  be  inappropriate  or 
unsustainable.  It  would  then  state  the 
group's  findings  on  the  policies  and  condi- 
tions giving  rise  to  the  problem  as  well  as  on 
recommended  policy  changes.  F^ally,  In 
the  event  such  findings  were  not  by  consen- 
sus, the  Secretary's  report  would  describe 
the  positions  of  the  various  parties. 

1  believe  that  the  more  this  process  is  out 
In  the  open,  the  more  the  various  govern- 
ments will  t>e  under  pressure  to  forego  paro- 
chial Interests  and  to  truly  coordinate  their 
policies  for  the  good  of  the  international 
community.  In  any  event,  this  reporting  re- 
quirement does  not  preclude  two  govern- 
ments from  conferring  in  private  on  the 
side. 

D.  Action  by  the  Secretary 

My  bill  would  explicitly  require  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  to  take  action  neces- 
sary and  appropriate  to  correct  any  unsus- 
tainable or  inappropriate  exchange  rates 
Identified  in  any  of  the  above  reports.  HR  3 
does  not  Include  an  explicit  requirement  of 
action  on  the  part  of  the  Secretary  in  re- 
sponse to  problems  identified  in  his  reports 
to  Congress. 


HISTORY  OF  THE  PRIVATE  CAL- 
ENDAR AND  (X)NDinONS 
UNDER  WHICH  BILLS  ON  THE 
CONSENT  CALENDAR  ARE  TO 
BE  CONSIDERED 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
BoLAin)]  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  BOUVND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  w»ouM  like  to 
tal(e  this  opportunity  to  set  forth  some  of  the 
history  behind,  as  well  as  desoitM  the  work- 
ings of  the  Private  C^alerxlar.  I  hope  this  might 
be  of  some  value  to  the  Merribers  of  this 
House,  especially  our  newer  colleagues. 
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CM  fw  IM  HouM  CttanOtn,  ttw  PiMla 
li  ttw  0N9  to  wMcti  tM  p&niB  bNto 
Ml  WDi  spscmc  ■>- 
InMIMiorw,   and   so 
irom  punc  ons  wnicn 
I  only. 

or  ttw  106  IMM  ipprovwl  by  the  Fnt  Con- 
only  5  w«r*  pihnrt*  Imv*.  But  their 
quIcMy  graw  m  the  wars  of  the  new 
flipublc  produced  velerane  and  veterans' 
aeeidnQ  pensions  and  as  more  citi- 
me  to  have  private  claims  and  de- 
mands apainst  the  Federal  Qovemmem  The 
4nh  Oonsptaee— 1886  to  1887— the  first  Con- 
I  lof  wMch  oompMe  worMoed  and  output 
1  la  Biralitis  pasisd.  1,031  private  laws, 
as  oomparad  wth  434  public  lews.  At  the  turn 
of  Vw  eenlUiy  the  S68t  Congress  passed 
1,486  private  lawa  and  443  public  laws— a 
belter  ttanS-to-lraHo. 

PrtMli  bla  ara  retarred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Wltote  Houae  aa  fw  b«*  as  1820.  and 
a  calvidar  of  pirate  bNs  was  established  in 
1838.  Theee  faHs  wen  mMielly  brougM  before 
the  House  by  spedel  orders,  but  the  62d  Con- 
grses  changsd  INe  procedure  by  rule  XXIV. 
cteuee  6,  wNoh  provMsd  for  the  consideration 
of  «w  Private  Caftndar  in  Reu  of  special 
ordara.  TNa  rute  waa  amertded  in  1932  and 
than  adapted  in  Ks  preaent  torm  on  March  22, 
183Sl 

A  determined  effort  to  reduce  thei  private  bill 
wwldoad  of  the  Congreas  was  made  in  the 
LagWaUva  ReorganizMion  Act  of  1946.  Sec- 
8on  131  of  thai  act  bMned  the  introduction  or 
oonsldaralion  of  tour  types  of  private  bills: 
Rrati  ttwee  authorizing  ttw  payment  of  money 
lor  pefMtona;  second,  for  personal  or  property 
darnagaa  lor  wWch  suit  maybe  brought  under 
tlw  Federal  tort  cWms  procedure;  third,  those 
arflMliing  8w  conafcucHon  of  a  bridge  across 
a  na^gabto  rtream,  or  fourth,  thoee  auttwriz- 
ing  ttie  coweclton  of  a  mMtary  or  naval  record. 

TMs  ban  afforded  some  temporary  relief  but 
waa  soon  offset  by  the  risirtg  poetwar  and 
cold  war  flood  for  private  immigration  bills. 
The  82d  Congreas  passed  1,023  private  laws 
aa  oompared  «Mh  666  pubfic  laws. 

Under  njto  XXIV,  dauee  6,  the  Private  Cal- 
endar is  called  the  first  and  third  Tuesday  of 
each  monitt  The  consideration  of  the  Private 
Calendar  bOa  on  the  first  Tuesday  is  manda- 
tory unleaa  dhpenaed  wMh  by  a  two-thirds 
vote.  On  the  third  Tueeday,  however,  recogni- 
tion for  conatderaMon  of  the  Private  Calendar 
is  wHhin  ttw  dtocreUon  of  the  Speaker  and 
doee  not  take  precedence  over  ottter  privi- 
leged busineia  in  the  House.  On  the  first 
Tueeday  of  each  month,  after  the  disposition 
of  business  on  the  Speeker's  table  for  refer- 
ence only,  the  Speeker  dreots  the  call  of  the 
PrtMte  Calendar.  H  a  bW  called  is  obiected  to 
by  te«  or  more  Members.  K  is  automatically 
recoimnMed  to  the  committee  reporting  it  Ho 
raesrvalton  of  obtection  is  entertained.  Bills 
not  obtacted  to  ara  oonsMered  in  the  IHouse 
aa  In  «te  Gemmiitee  of  the  Whole. 

On  tfie  IWrd  Tueeday  of  each  month,  the 
same  procedure  la  folowed  wHh  the  exception 
that  omnlMa  taMa  embodying  bills  previously 
rs)acted  ham  pratewnce  and  are  in  order  re- 

Sucb  omnfeua  bla  ara  read  by  paragraph, 
and  no  amendniente  are  entertained  except  to 
aMka  out.  or  reduce  amounto  or  provUe  limita- 


tions. Matter*  ao  striken  out  shall  not  be  again 
included  in  an  omnibus  bHI  during  that  ses- 
sion. Debate  is  limited  to  mothxw  allowable 
under  the  nito  and  does  not  admit  motions  to 
strike  out  the  last  word  or  resen«tion  of  ob- 
jecttons.  The  rules  prohibit  the  Speaker  from 
recognizing  Memtwrs  for  statements  or  for  re- 
quests for  urtanimous  consent  for  debate. 
Omnibus  bWs  are  so  passed,  are  thereupon 
rsBOlved  in  their  component  bHIs,  which  are 
ettgroseed  separately  and  disposed  of  as  If 
passed  separately.  Private  Calendar  bHIs  un- 
finished on  one  Tuesday  go  over  to  the  next 
Teesday  on  wtwh  such  bills  are  in  order  and 
ana  consktored  kiefore  the  call  of  bills  sut>se- 
quently  on  the  calendar.  Omnibus  biHe  foltow 
ttw  same  procedure  and  go  over  to  the  next 
Teesday  on  whwh  that  class  of  business  is 
again  In  order.  When  the  prevkxis  question  is 
oKlered  on  a  Private  Calerxlar  bill,  ttie  bill 
comes  up  for  dispositkjn  on  the  next  legisla- 
tive day. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  woukl  also  like  to  describe  to 
the  newer  Mernt>ers  of  the  House,  ttie  offkaal 
obiectors  system  wtMCh  was  established  to 
daal  with  the  great  volume  of  private  bills. 

The  majority  leader  and  the  mirxxity  leader 
etch  appoint  three  members  to  serve  as  Pri- 
vate Calendar  oOjedon  during  a  Congress. 
The  objectors  are  on  the  fkxx  ready  to  ot)ject 
to  any  private  bill  which  they  feel  is  ot)jectk>rv 
able  for  any  reason.  Seated  near  them  to  pro- 
vide technical  assistance  are  the  majority  and 
nrinority  legislative  clerks. 

The  great  volume  of  private  bills  and  the 
desire  to  have  an  opportunity  to  study  them 
ctrefully  before  ttiey  are  called  on  ttie  Private 
Calendar  has  caused  ttie  six  objectors  to 
afree  upon  certain  ground  rules.  The  rules 
Hmit  corisktoratkxi  of  tiills  placed  on  ttie  Pri- 
vate Calendar  only  shortly  before  the  calendar 
is  called.  The  agreement  Is  as  foltows: 

"Reaffirming  ttie  polny  initially  adopted  on 
June  3,  1956,  ttie  memtiers  of  ttie  Majority  Pri- 
vate Calendar  Olijectors  Committee  have 
agreed  ttiat  during  the  100th  Congress,  they 
win  conekler  only  ttiose  bills  wtik^h  have  been 
on  ttie  Private  Calendar  for  a  perkxl  of  7  days, 
eKcluding  the  day  the  bill  is  reported  and  the 
day  ttie  calendar  is  called,  reports  must  be 
available  to  ttie  objectors  for  3  calendar  days. 
It  is  agreed  that  ttie  majority  and  minority 
deriu  will  not  sut>mit  to  the  objectors  any  bills 
wheh  do  not  meet  his  requirement" 

Ttiis  agreement  was  entered  into  by  the 
gentieman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Bolano], 
the  gentieman  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Boucher], 
tlie  gentleman  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Hubbard], 
tfte  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Sensen- 
BRENNER],  ttie  gentleman  from  Otito  [Mr. 
OeWine],  and  ttie  gentieman  from  Pennsylva- 
nia [Mr.  Gekas]. 

I  feel  confktont  that  I  speak  for  my  col- 
leagues wtien  I  request  all  Members  to  enatile 
ic  to  give  ttie  necessary  advance  conskler- 
atton  to  prtvato  tiills,  by  not  asking  that  we 
depart  from  ttie  atx>ve  agreement  unless  at>- 
aolutely  necessary. 

AQREEMENT  ON  CONSENT  CALENDAR  CONOmONS 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today  inserting  in  the 
Record  the  agreement  between  ttie  majority 
and  minority  objectors  on  ttie  Consent  Calen- 
dar. This  agreement  outlines  ttie  condttton 
under  whtoh  bills  on  ttie  Consent  Calendar  will 
be  consktered. 
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Mr.  Speaker.  I  invite  aH  my  colleagues  to 

read  thia  agreement  and  keep  it  in  mind  when 
requaaing  ttiat  meeaurea  be  consklered  on 
ttie  Consent  Catendar.  Rute  XIII.  clause  4. 
states: 

After  a  l>ill  lias  Iwen  favorably  reported 
and  staall  l>e  upon  either  the  Houae  or  the 
Union  Caloxiar  any  Memt>er  may  file  with 
the  Clark  a  notice  that  he  desires  such  bill 
placed  upon  a  special  calendar  to  lie  known 
aa  the  "Consent  Calendar."  On  the  first  and 
third  VcMidayi  of  each  month  Immediately 
after  t|ie  reading  of  the  Jounud,  the  Speak- 
er BhaV  direct  the  Cleric  to  call  the  blUa  in 
numerical  order,  wtiieh  liave  lieen  for  three 
leglslaitve  daya  upon  the  "Ccnaent  Calen- 
dar." Should  olijectlon  be  made  to  the  oon- 
aideratfon  of  any  1)111  ao  called  it  atiall  l>e 
carried  over  on  the  calendar  without  preju- 
dice totthe  next  day  when  the  "Consent  Cal- 
endar" is  acain  called,  and  If  objected  to  by 
three  or  more  Memliers,  It  ahaU  immediate- 
ly lie  atricken  from  the  calendar,  and  ahall 
not  Uwmfter  during  the  aame  aeaaion  of 
that  Oongreaa  be  placed  again  thereon:  Pro- 
vided, Ttiat  no  bill  ahall  be  called  twice  on 
the  aame  legislative  day. 

The  members  of  the  Consent  Calendar 
CommKtee  have  agreed  for  ttie  100th  Corv 
gross,  upon  ttie  foltowing  pofeies  and  proce- 
dures: First  generally,  no  legislation  stiould 
pass  tiy  unanimous  consent  wtuch  involves  an 
aggregate  expenditure  of  more  than  $1  mil- 
Iton;  second,  no  bHI  wtuch  dianges  national 
polkry  or  intematwnal  poUcy  shoukJ  be  permit- 
ted to  pess  on  ttie  Consent  Calendar  but 
rattier  ahouki  be  afforded  ttie  opportunity  of 
open  and  extended  detnte;  third,  any  bill 
whtth  gppears  on  ttie  Consent  Calendar,  even 
ttHXigh  it  does  not  change  national  or  interna- 
tional ^Ky,  or  does  not  call  for  an  expendi- 
ture of  more  ttian  $1  millton.  shoukJ  not  be  ap- 
proved without  the  memberstup  being  fully  in- 
formed of  its  contents.  If  it  is  a  measure  ttiat 
wouki  apply  to  a  majority  of  ttie  Memtiers  of 
the  House,  in  wtiich  the  minimum  amount  of 
conskleration  that  shouM  be  given  such  a  bill 
wouM  be  cleared  by  ttie  leadership  of  both 
parties  before  being  brought  before  ttie  House 
on  the  Consent  Calendar.  Such  a  bill  woukj 
be  put  over  wittiout  prejudce  one  or  more 
times  to  give  an  opportunity  to  ttie  Members 
to  become  fully  informed  as  to  ttie  contents  of 
ttiebilL 

It  must  be  pointed  out  to  ttie  mentoerstiip 
that  It  is  not  the  objective  of  the  objectors  to 
obstaict  legislation  or  to  object  to  biHs  or  pass 
ttiem  over  wittiout  prejudkx  because  of  any 
personal  otijection  to  saM  bill  or  bills  by  any 
one  member  or  all  of  the  members  of  the 
Consent  Calendar  Ot>jectors  Committee,  but 
rattier  ttiat  ttieir  real  purpose,  in  addition  to 
expedVng  legislation,  is  to  protect  ttie  mem- 
bership from  having  bills  passed  by  unani- 
mous consent  wtitoh  in  ttie  opinion  of  ttie  ot>- 
iector%  and  Memtiers  of  ttie  House  might 
have  abjection  to. 

The  memtiers  of  ttie  Consent  Calendar 
ConrmMee  request  ttiat  ttie  ctiairman  of  the 
standing  committee  of  the  House  have  re- 
sporafciHty  for  bringing  legislation  tiefore  ttie 
Houaev  take  into  account  the  contents  of  thia 
statement  before  placing  the  bin  on  ttie  Corv 
sent  Galendar.  White  it  ia  not  abaolutely  nec- 
eeaary  for  the  sponsors  of  ttie  tin  appearing 
on  ttie  Consent  Calendar  contact  ttie  objec- 


tors, to  avoU  ttw  bM  being  put  over  unneces- 
sarihr,  it  ia  a  good  practtoo  to  do  so.  The  com- 
mittee members  weloome  ttw  practice  of  get- 
ting in  touch  witti  them  at  leaat  24  hours  in 
advance  of  ttie  time  ttie  tegistatton  is  caUed  up 
on  ttie  regular  oall  of  ttie  Conaent  Calendar.  In 
many  inataneea.  auch  courtesy  on  ttie  part  of 
ttie  sponsors  wM  deer  away  questiona  whnh 
ttie  objectors  may  have  and  consequentty 
make  for  expeditioua  handling  of  ttie  legiata- 
tion. 

Thia  agreemem  was  entered  into  by  the 
gentleman  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Gordon],  ttie 
gentieman  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Lewis],  ttie  gen- 
ttewoman  from  Soutti  Carolina  [Mrs.  Patter- 
son], ttie  gentieman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Walker],  ttie  gentieman  from  California  [Mr. 
LuNQREN],  and  the  gentieman  from  New  Yori( 

[Mr.  WORTLEY]. 


MERGE  THE  FEDERAL  DEPOSIT 
INSURANCE  FUNDS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Kleczka] 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  KL£CZKA.  Mr.  Speaker,  ttie  near  Insol- 
vency of  ttie  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insur- 
ance Corporation  has  precipitated  ttie  need 
for  a  recapitalization  of  ttiat  insurance  fund  In 
order  to  retain  investor  confklence  in  ttie  sav- 
ings and  toan  system. 

Such  a  recapitalization,  whettier  it  be  at  $15 
bilton.  $7.5  bUlton,  or  a  $5  billkxi  level,  wouM 
only  be  a  short-term  response  to  an  increas- 
ingly serious  problem. 

In  the  kmg  term,  a  merger  of  the  Federal 
deposit  insurance  funds  is  inevitable.  I  am 
now  drafting  legislation  wfHch  vraukl  accom- 
plish that  merger,  legislation  whnh  I  have  cir- 
culated to  my  colleagues  on  ttie  House  Bank- 
ing, Finance  and  Urban  Affairs  Committee  for 
comment 

While  a  merger  of  deposit  insurance  funds 
is  certainly  controversial  in  some  quarters,  I 
am  pleased  to  stiare  wnth  my  colleagues  an 
article  from  ttie  Fetouary  25,  1987,  Wall  Street 
Journal  whwh  makes  a  strong  case  for  such 
action.  The  auttiors  of  ttie  article  are  Mr.  Wil- 
liam M.  laaac,  ttie  past  chairman  of  ttie  Feder- 
al Deposit  Insurance  Corporation;  Mr.  James 
A.  Marino,  who  served  as  a  research  and 
planning  offnial  at  FDIC.  and  Mr.  John  D. 
Hawke,  ttie  former  general  counsel  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board. 

At  thia  point  I  Inctode  ttie  article  for  the 
Record: 

[Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Feb.  28. 

1967] 

A  BaaATH  or  Lira  for  S&L  IirsTniANca 

(By  John  D.  Hawke  Jr.,  William  M.  Isaac. 

and  James  A.  Marino) 
The  most  urgent  issue  of  financial  regula- 
tion facing  Congreaa  and  the  federal  regula- 
tory agendea  ia  the  effective  bankruptcy  of 
the  Federal  Savinga  and  Loan  Insurance 
Corporation.  FSIJCs  primary  inauranoe  re- 
aervea  now  atand  at  only  tl.4  billion,  down 
from  $1.9  billion  at  the  end  of  19M.  EaU- 
matea  of  the  thrift  industry's  real  deficit 
net  worth  vary— a  problem  ttiat  tias  been 
compounded  by  the  absence  of  current 
market  accounting— but  aome  knowledgea- 
Ide  analyata  project  that  FSLICa  ultimate 
I  could  exceed  $30  billion. 


The  intractable  queatlon  facing  policy 
makers  la  who  ahould  pay  for  the  reanscita- 
tion  of  FBLIC— a  questton  that  haa  tioth 
economic  and  political  dlmensiona.  Because 
of  the  dlfflcultiea  inherent  in  any  imiroach 
to  this  question,  most  of  the  remedlea  ttiat 
tiave  I>een  proposed  tiave  amoimted  to  tem- 
porizing. 

While  the  current  administration  proposal 
could  ralae  (through  borrowings)  funds  suf- 
ficient to  resolve  a  substantial  portion  of 
the  problem,  aervlcing  the  debt  would  place 
an  enormoua  financial  burden  on  tlie  84eL 
industry  and  would  leave  tiehind  a  chron- 
ically Improveriahed  Inauranoe  fund.  A 
atrtpped-down  propoaal  by  the  V!S.  League 
of  Savings  Institutions  would  place  less 
burden  on  the  industry  but  would  t>e  woe- 
fully inadequate  in  terms  of  addressing  the 
extent  of  tlie  problems. 

A  iruMBn  or  political  rukdues 

In  the  long  run.  depending  on  the  actual 
extent  of  the  loaaes,  it  ia  possible  ttiat  some 
portion  of  the  cost  of  resolving  the  ttirlft  in- 
dustnr'a  plight  will  be  twme  by  taxpayers— a 
conclusion  tliat  leglalators  are  naturally  re- 
luctant to  embrace.  In  the  meantime,  and  in 
order  to  minimlTie  the  taxpayer  exposure  by 
providing  more  financial  and  managerial  re- 
sources to  deal  with  the  S&L  prol>lems, 
FSLIC  and  the  Federal  Deposit  Inaurance 
Corp.,  the  comparable  fund  h^/'Unif  the  na- 
tion's banks,  ahould  l>e  merged. 

Merging  the  Insurance  funds  would  pro- 
vide considerable  financial  resources.  S&L 
deposit  insurance  asaesaments  over  the  next 
five  years  will  total  rougtily  $9  billion.  The 
FDIC's  Income  from  assessment  and  from 
its  Investment  portfolio  will  be  in  the  range 
of  $18  billion.  These  two  revenue  sources, 
plus  the  residual  $1.4  billion  in  the  FSLIC 
fund,  would  provide  nearly  $39  billion  to 
handle  t>ank  and  S&L  failures  over  the  next 
five  years  without  dipping  into  the  corpus 
of  the  FDIC  fund.  Assuming  the  FDIC 
spends  in  the  range  of  $1.2  billion  a  year  on 
bank  faUures  (one  would  hope  that  would 
not  l>e  necessary),  the  combined  fund  would 
generate  al>out  $23  billion  for  handling  S&L 
failures.  If  an  additional  cushion  were 
deemed  desirable,  the  administration's  pro- 
posal to  channel  $3  billion  in  excess  capital 
from  the  federal  home-loan  iMnks  could  l>e 
incorporated  into  the  merger  plan.  The 
combined  agency  probably  could  not  pru- 
dently spend  the  money  at  a  faster  rate. 

To  l>e  sure,  a  numlier  of  poUtical  hurdles 
would  l>e  faced  by  any  proposal  to  merge 
the  funds.  First,  commercial  banks  will  be 
inclined  to  oppose  a  merger  If  they  perceive 
that  the  ultimate  result  will  lie  an  increase 
in  their  deposit  insurance  premiums.  They 
have  no  desire,  in  short,  to  pay  for  balling 
out  the  SStL  industry. 

Second,  some  elements  of  the  S&L  indus- 
try may  fear  a  merger  would  reault  in  the 
extinction  of  SStl*  aa  a  aeparately  identi- 
fied type  of  financial  institution,  dedicated 
to  the  home  mortgage  market 

Third,  a  merger  of  the  funds  would  focus 
attention  on  the  disparities  in  regulatory 
treatment  of  l)anks  and  S&Ls.  The  powers 
of  BSilM  and  their  holding  companies  are,  in 
a  numlier  of  respects,  more  permissive  ttian 
the  powers  of  commercial  twnks  and  their 
holding  companies.  At  the  aame  time,  S&I^ 
are  permitted  to  operate  with  capital  ratios 
significantly  lower  than  those  of  commer- 
cial iMuiklng  organizations.  Thus,  many 
people  question  whether  the  two  types  of 
institutions  can  fairly  lie  subjected  to  a 
coimnon  inaurance  regime  without  equaliz- 
ing their  regulatory   treatment,   and  the 


question  Is  raised  whether  equalization  is 
poUtlcally  possible. 

We  l>elleve  these  hurdles  can  t>e  overcome. 

The  essence  of  a  merger  would,  of  oourae, 
l>e  the  commingling  of  the  insurance  funds. 
To  meet  the  legitimate  concerns  of  current 
FDIC-lnsured  institutions  that  commingling 
would  expose  them  to  tiigher  premiums, 
bank  and  S&L  sssessments  could  be  com- 
puted on  a  separate  basis  for  a  spedfled 
period— five  to  seven  years,  for  example.  Ef- 
fective iMink  premluma  would  be  held  to 
what  they  would  tiave  l>een  If  no  merger 
tiad  taken  place.  This  period  should  t>e  long 
enough  to  permit  resolution  of  the  current 
S&L  crisis  and  give  commercial  banks  com- 
fort that  the  bill  will  not  tie  paid  by  the 
tianking  industry.  Moreover,  in  view  of  the 
VDlC's  current  $1.7  billion  ■^nnn^i  Incomfs 
on  its  Investment  portf(dio,  ttie  current  spe- 
cial premium  assessment  on  S&I«  could  lie 
ptiaaed  out  on  a  straight-line  iMsis  over  a 
five-year  period,  thus  addressing  a  major 
concern  of  the  S&L  industry. 

As  far  as  the  plan  endangering  the  special 
lending  role  of  the  S^eLs,  ttiis  line  of  reason- 
ing ignores  the  fact  ttiat  the  FDIC  tias  lieen 
the  insurer  of  the  mutual  savings  Imnk  in- 
dustry for  more  tlian  SO  years. 

From  a  supervisory  standpoint,  the  rela- 
tionstiip  between  the  combined  insurance 
agency  and  the  S&L  industry  could  lie  mod- 
eled on  the  FDIC's  current  relationship  to 
nationally  chartered  iMnks,  which  are  regu- 
lated primarily  by  the  Comptroller  of  the 
Currency.  The  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board  would  remain  the  primary  federal 
regulator  of  all  federally  insured  S&Ia, 
while  the  FDIC  would  be  givra  the  right  to 
examine  larger  and  problem  S&Ia  and  a 
random  sampling  of  others. 

Along  with  the  financial  considerations  of 
an  FDIC  moger  are  the  managerial  impera- 
tives for  FSLIC. 

As  the  current  crisis  deepened,  the  Home 
Loan  Bank  Board  tias  brought  into  the 
system  a  numt>er  of  highly  respected  former 
bank  supervisors.  Nevertheless,  dealing  with 
credit  quality  remains  a  major  problem- 
something  the  tiank  tward.  unlike  the  FDIC, 
has  had  little  experience  in  handling.  The 
tioard's  traditional  priority  tias  t>een  the 
promotion  of  home  ownerstiip,  largely 
ttirough  the  promotion  of  the  S&L  indus- 
try. Some  would  argue  ttiat  safety  and 
soundness  tiave  often  taken  a  iMck  seat. 
Certainly,  the  t>oard|s  uppermanagement 
ranks  are  ttiin.  and  FSLIC  is  tremendously 
understaffed.  At  present,  who  could  oversee 
a  large  infusion  of  capital,  should  it  l>ecome 
available? 

If  the  insurance  funds  were  to  be  merged. 
Congress  undoubtedly  would  want  to  use 
the  occasion  to  phase  In  common  account- 
ing, capital  and  supervisory  standards, 
thereby  bringing  to  tiear  more  discipline  in 
the  SScL  Industry.  While  such  a  ptiase-in 
might  l>e  viewed  as  painful  by  some  in  the 
S&L  Industry,  there  is  no  iMsis  in  sound 
policy  for  a  continuation  of  the  current  re- 
laxed standards.  Indeed,  equalization  would 
seem  a  necessity  if  the  FDIC  were  to  assume 
the  risk  of  Insuring  S&La,  and  it  also  would 
t>e  a  benefit  to  healthy  tianks  and  ttirlfts 
that  now  must  compete  against  undercapi- 
talized and  underregulated  instituUms. 


WOTTLON'T  BX  raOBLBI  1 

The  occasion  of  a  merger  also  would  bring 
into  stiarp  focus  tlie  disparities  in  powers 
l>etween  banking  and  tlulft  organizattons— 
although  it  would  not  lie  essential  to  resolve 
ttiat  very  difficult  set  of  iaauea  at  the  outset 
It  aeems  inevitable  to  us,  however,  ttiat  the 
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I  of  baiiki  >ii4  ttulfte  wtU  have  to  be 
befof*  vary  lone  In  any  event. 
eftMt  or  amcrter  could  be  to 
fotmtlwlMH. 

W*  do  not  prttand  that  a  merger  would  be 
sraliiHa  tree.  8nch  a  oombinatton  would  put 
atnkM  OD  the  leaourcea  of  the  FDIC  as  it 
■aKwtiid  to  ■uperrWon  of  an  industry  with 
wtakh  R  la  not  totally  familiar.  Moreover, 
the  Wove  ttmSl  faces  a  reowd  number  of 
bank  fafluna,  and  its  penonnel  and  finan- 
cial taaoureea  an  betng  taxed.  In  the  long 
ran.  however,  the  enhanced  capacity  of  a 
luiged  taisuranoe  agency  would  outweigh 
any  ahort^ran  bwdEna. 

It  must  be  reoogniKd  that  a  merger  of  the 
iBfSuranee  funds  mii^t  not  be  a  complete  so- 
luUoB  to  the  idl^t  of  the  8&L  industry. 
and  in  the  long  run  an  infusion  of  taxpay- 
ers' money  miiAit  be  necessary.  Congress 
must  faes  op  to  the  realities  now,  ao  as  to 


"wtould  last  a  limited  amount  of  time  In  the 
event  of  a  maior  embargo." 

Mr.  Spooker,  with  these  facts  facing  the 
Nation  and  the  administration,  I  believe  that 
we  in  Congraaa  must  continue  to  do  all  we 
car  to  thirart  attempts  by  the  President  and 
th«  Energy  Secretary  to  curtail  any  portion  of 
Si>R  development. 

Our  lotion  cannot  again  afford  to  ignore 
tha  cruical  relationahip  between  energy  and 
security.  This  administration  constantly  talks 
about  security  and  requests  bilKons  upon  bil- 
Nohs  of  dollars  each  year  for  defense  needs. 
At  the  same  time,  however,  it  ignores  those 
programs,  like  SPR,  tfiat  go  beyond  mere 
weaponry  and  txavado. 

I  urge  that  we  all  seriousty  consider  Mr. 
model's  assessments  and  continue  to  support 
fufy  a  viat>le  reserve. 

t  


HOW  TO  BLDNT  POSSIBLE  EF- 
FECTS OF  ANOTHER  ENERGY 
CRISIS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previoua  order  of  the  House  the  gen- 
Uemmn  from  Texas  [Mr.  Bbooks]  is 
reoosniaed  for  5  minutes. 

KAr.  BROOtCS.  I*.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  point 
out  to  iNa  Houae  what  aoema  to  be  a  great 
oonAjaion  wMhin  the  admiriBtration  as  to  ttie 
HnMiood  of  anottier  energy  crisis  afflicting  our 
Maiian  and  the  beat  way  to  blunt  the  possible 
effects  of  such  a  aHuation.  Nowhere  has  this 
confusion  had  more  impact  than  on  the  mud- 
dad  anaqv  aocurity  poicy  for  our  Natk>n, 
wtiich  ia  praaarMiy  rooted  in  a  viable  strategic 
pdroieian  raeeive. 

Owar  ttw  last  several  years  this  administra- 
tioa  through  the  Dsparbnant  of  Energy,  has 
atlaifnplad  o««r  and  over  again  to  bkx^k  fund- 
ing for  oonatrudion  and  fHfing  of  the  reserve. 
Fortunately,  we  in  Congress  who  are  con- 
cerned about  the  Nation's  energy  security 
have  continued  to  support  appropriations  for 
INs  important  pfojoct. 

Again  tiiia  year,  ttte  President's  budget  pro- 
poeals  cal  for  an  indefinite  moratorium  on 
cavern  dawolopntent  and  a  graaOy  decreased 
!■  rate.  Both  actions,  if  not  rejected  by  Con- 
grees,  would  delay  until  the  year  2004  the 
oompletion  of  a  minimum  750  million  ban-el 
SPR  that  was  agreed  to  in  the  late  1970's. 

I  find  it  moat  curious  that  at  the  same  time 
tfwt  Ifw  Energy  Departiiwnt  continues  its  ef- 
forts to  crippte  SPR,  former  Energy  Secretary 
Donald  Hodol  in  a  recent  interview  stressed 
that  our  Nation  could  face  anotfter  energy 
aiais  "within  2  to  5  years." 

The  preaont  Secretary  of  the  Interior  noted 
parHcuiarly  ttiat  our  "domestic  oil  industry  has 
)ust  been  devastated."  at  ttie  same  time  that 
our  cunent  dependency  on  foreign  oil  is 
"about  38  percent  of  Ifie  domestic  consump- 
•on.  «Mch  la,  Ineidantally.  more  than  was  the 
case  in  1873,  when  ttw  Arab  oil  embargo  was 
invoaed  igalnat  the  United  States." 

The  one  bright  note  amortg  Mr.  Model's  in- 
fonnatlon  was  his  aaaassmont  tttat  ttw  500 
mHon  baneia  of  oi  already  stockpiled  in 
SPR— there.  I  would  remind  ttiis  House,  not 
beeauae  of  aupport  by  tlie  current  administra- 
tion—haa  been  a  help  already  in  preparing  for 
any  future  dtaniplion  of  oi  supplies.  Yet  even 
he  Secretary  noted  ttiat  this  amount 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  HASTERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
uaanlmous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter  on  the  sub- 
ject of  my  special  order  today. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  HONORABLE 
JOHN  GROTBERG 

The  SPELAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  [Mr.  Hastert]  is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  HASTERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I've 
called  this  sipecial  order  to  pay  tribute 
to  John  Grotberg,  a  former  colleague 
and  friend  of  many  in  this  House  who 
passed  away  last  November.  I'm 
pleased  that  John's  wife,  Jean,  mem- 
bers of  his  family  and  friends  are  here 
tUs  afternoon  to  listen  to  his  col- 
leagues' remembrances  of  his  service 
to  the  14th  District  of  Illinois  and  his 
covmtry.  I  know  those  who  couldn't  be 
here  in  person  share  this  moment  too. 

John  was  bom  in  Minnesota  and 
raised  in  Valley  City,  ND,  on  a  family 
farm,  and  graduated  from  George  Wil- 
liams College  in  Chicago.  He  was  per- 
haps one  of  the  most  versatile  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  having  been  a  profes- 
sional singer,  active  in  theater— where 
he  met  his  wife  Jean  who  shared  his 
love  for  music— consultant  to  a  retire- 
ment center  In  St.  Charles,  IL  for 
Luther  Social  Services,  and  corijorate 
director  of  financial  development, 
public  relations  director  and  manager 
of  the  Chicago  YMCA.  In  addition, 
John  served  in  the  Illinois  House  and 
Senate  for  12  years.  He  devoted  his 
life  to  public  service. 

One  thing  as  dear  to  John  as  his  ix>- 
lltical  service  was  his  community,  St. 
Charles.  IL.  He  served  on  the  chamber 
of  commerce,  foimded  the  Baker 
School  of  Fine  Arts,  the  Fox  Valley 
Hospice    and    the    Trl-City    Family 


Project.  He  was  also  an  active  member 
of  the  Baker  Memorial  United  Meth- 
odist Church.  In  connection  with  his 
service  to  these  groupa  he  received  sev- 
eral awards  of  recognltloiL 

I  waa  fortunate  to  know  John  as  a 
friend  land  a  colleague.  We  served  in 
State  (ovenmient  together  and  by  his 
examije  he  taught  me  a  great  deal 
about  how  to  be  a  caring  and  effective 
legislator.  I  now  find  mjrself  in  this 
great  body  and  trust  that  I  can  serve 
the  people  of  the  14th  District  as  well 
as  he  did  dining  his  short  tenure  In 
Congress. 

John  served  on  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentative's Banking,  Housing  and 
Urban  Affairs  Committee,  and  Small 
Business  and  Government  Operations 
Committees.  I  understand  he  didn't 
necessarily  subscribe  to  the  old  adage, 
"freshmen  should  be  seen  but  not 
heard."  His  representational  style  en- 
deared him  to  his  constituents  who 
knew  that  he  would  t>e  as  aggressive  as 
any  seiilor  Member  in  addressing  their 
concerns  in  Congress. 

In  one  of  John's  campaign  pieces  he 
said,  "I  want  Government  out  of  our 
private  lives  and  businesses,  because  I 
care  what  hapi>ens  to  my  friends  and 
neighbors.  Growing  up  in  rural  Minne- 
sota a|id  North  Dakota,  I  learned  a  re- 
spect and  concern  for  people.  .  .  ."  His 
legislattlve  agenda  followed  that 
theme.  He  hosted  town  meetings,  vis- 
ited ope-on-one  with  his  constituents, 
solved  hundreds  of  problems,  with 
Goveitunent  agencies  and  in  all  re- 
spects was  accessible.  He  loved  being 
here  but  he  never  lost  sight  of  those 
who  sent  him. 

John's  courageous  fight  with  cancer 
was  sbared  by  few  in  this  House.  In- 
steady  he  chose  to  continue  working 
for  hjs  district— even  leaving  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health  when  he 
was  receiving  treatment  so  he  could 
make  a  vote.  He  participated  in  an  ex- 
perimental cancer  treatment  that  may 
prove  to  be  a  building  block  for  the 
cure  for  that  devastating  disease.  That 
was  John  Grotberg— working  for  the 
future  of  his  family,  friends,  and  even 
people  he  didn't  know. 

In  honor  of  John  Grotberg's  years  of 
service  to  his  community.  State,  and 
ultimately  coimtry,  I  have  introduced 
a  bill  today  with  a  number  of  original 
cospotisors  to  luune  the  Post  Office  In 
St.  CSiarles  the  "John  E.  Grotberg 
Post  Office  Building."  Senator  Alan 
Dizov  will  be  introducing  a  compan- 
ion biil  in  the  Senate.  This  designation 
will  serve  as  a  constant  reminder  of 
the  levacy  he  left. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  submitting  a  col- 
lection of  tributes  to  John  from 
family,  colleagues  and  friends.  Among 
them  Is  a  statement  from  a  very  close 
friend  of  his,  Phil  Cross.  They  shared 
the  aame  struggle  and  he  very  elo- 
quentily  speaks  to  the  optimism  that 
carrlQd    John    through    many    hard 


times  and  haa  inspired  him  to  face 
"the  worst"  with  courage. 

Mabch  3.  1987. 
Congressman  J.  Dunns  Hastkrt. 
SIS  Cannon  BuUding, 
WaahingUm,  DC. 

Dkax  Cohokssshah:  I  am  writing  to 
extend  my  full  support  of  your  special  order 
to  introduce  legislation  to  name  the  St. 
Charles  Post  Office  in  honor  of  the  late 
Congressman  John  Grotberg. 

As  a  Congressman  and  former  State  Sena- 
tor, John  Grotberg  served  Illinois  and  the 
14th  District  with  distinction,  in  his  many 
years  of  activity  In  politics  and  Government 
he  eml>odled  the  true  spirit  of  public  serv- 
ice. I  cannot  imagine  a  more  fitting  honor 
than  naming  the  Post  Office  in  his  home- 
town after  John  Grotl>erg.  It  will  serve  as  a 
long-lasting  tribute  to  the  life  of  a  man  who 
so  honorably  served  his  community. 

It  Is  a  tragedy  to  have  lost  his  leadership, 
but  Illinois  Is  a  t>etter  State  as  a  result  of 
the  contributions  he  made  to  Its  people. 
Sincerely. 

Jamxs  R.  Trohpson, 

Governor. 

Tkibutk  to  Johk  E.  Grotberg 

It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  we  share  this 
occasion  to  pay  tribute  to  the  memorable 
and  Honorable  John  E.  Grotberg. 

We,  his  brothers  and  sisters,  luiew  John  in 
times  and  places  and  ways  which  his  col- 
leagues couldn't  have — Just  as  you  knew 
him,  t>etter  than  we.  In  your  own  ways.  But 
no  matter  whether  our  associations  are 
common  or  not,  we  are  here  for  the  same 
purpose.  We  are  here  to  measure  a  big  man. 
In  that  bear-sized  frame  lived  a  humble 
soul.  Most  of  him  was  heart,  and  all  of  him 
was  courage.  No  task  was  too  big  or  too 
small  for  him  to  challenge. 

Yes,  John  Orotlierg  was  a  very  big  man. 
Yet  he  fit  into  the  tiniest  comer  of  your 
heart,  or  he  could  fill  up  a  whole  person 
with  love  and  hope,  or  baloney.  He  could  get 
under  your  sUn,  too.  If  you  let  him. 

Even  as  a  young  man,  John  had  long-dis- 
tance vision.  He  saw  more  out  there  than 
cows  and  plows  and  com  cultivators.  He  saw 
people!  And  he  would  be  among  them— not 
as  a  bystander,  but  as  a  ringleader. 

Now  a  giant  takes  big  steps.  Without  even 
asking,  "Captain,  may  I?",  John  stepped 
from  our  North  Dakota  farm  to  a  Minne- 
apolis stage,  to  a  St.  Louis  stage,  to  the  Chi- 
cago YMCa!,  and  from  there  his  strides  were 
even  more  enormous.  Big  as  he  was,  he 
could  have  stepped  over  hurdles  or  stepped 
on  them.  But  he  tip-toed  gently  and  genu- 
inely In  and  among  them.  He  stepped  Into, 
and  he  stepped  up.  But  John  never  stepped 
down. 

John  always  said  that  you  have  to  pay 
rent  on  the  space  you  take  up  In  society.  He 
used  more  space  than  most  of  us  can  Imag- 
ine, and  he  rewarded  society  generously  for 
the  privilege  of  living  under  Its  structiu%. 
He  even  add  lean-to's  to  shelter  growing 
needs,  out  of  his  own  personal  kindness. 

How  do  you  measure  a  big  man?  You  take 
the  dimensions  of  his  heritage,  his  purpose- 
fulness,  his  contributions,  his  wit,  his  love  of 
life,  the  scope  of  his  vision,  his  respect  for 
humankind,  and  use  a  John  Grotberg  yard 
stick. 

Submitted  by  Shirley  Llcha,  VaUey  aty. 
North  Dakota  on  behalf  of  his  brothers  and 
slsteia— Bruce,  Perry,  and  Maurice  Grot- 
berg; Betty  Uloth,  Mary  Heath,  and  Jean 
Huffman. 


STATKMKin  BY  Dam  I^attoom,  Foam  Ai>- 

MimSTHATtVX   ASSISTAirr  TO   COHGRESSMAN 

John  E.  Grotberg 

Congressman  John  E.  Grotlierg  was  genu- 
inely first  and  foremost  a  "man  among 
men."  Although  I  know  John  for  nearly  10 
years,  it  wasn't  until  1984  that  I  had  an  op- 
portunity to  work  closely  with  him  and 
really  get  to  know  the  man.  I  served  as  his 
campaign  manager  In  the  1984  faU  general 
election  and  became  his  Administrative  As- 
sistant in  January,  1985.  During  that  time,  I 
became  more  and  more  aware  of  his  phlloeo- 
phy  on  life  and  his  great  enjoyment  of  it. 

Beyond  that,  seeing  his  own  health  prol>- 
lems  seemed  overwhelming  to  me.  "Why 
continue  In  politics  with  these  handicaps?" 
was  my  question.  But,  John  was  not  a  quit- 
ter and  he  would  t>e  the  last  one  to  allow  his 
aches  and  pains  to  get  in  the  way  of  helping 
a  constituent  or  a  fellow  legislator.  He  loved 
public  service  and  the  public  loved  him. 
John  was  never  a  great  researcher  of  minute 
details,  but  he  always  knew  what  the 
"bottom  line"  was. 

In  addition,  John  had  a  knack  for  getting 
people  together  and  sorting  out  their  prob- 
lems and  finding  a  solution.  If  John  had 
had  some  more  time  in  the  Congress.  I  know 
he  could  have  been  a  great  legislative  nego- 
tiator, one  who  could  cut  across  philosophi- 
cal as  well  as  party  lines. 

John  Grotberg  touched  so  many  people 
during  his  61  years.  Prom  his  days  at  the 
YMCA  in  Chicago  to  his  12-year  tenure  in 
Springfield,  Illinois  to  finally  his  term  In 
the  House  of  Representatives,  John  Grot- 
berg was  "true  blue,"  a  phony  twne  did  not 
exist  in  his  large  frame. 

"What  you  saw,  is  what  you  got"  from 
John.  I  wish  he  could  still  be  wlih  us.  I  miss 
the  great  singing  sessions  we  had  with  John 
and  his  dear  Jean.  John,  I  know  you're  look- 
ing down  on  us.  I  hope  you  will  send  us 
down  some  of  your  great  humor  and  Just 
plain  friendliness.  Jane  and  I  miss  you  very 
much. 

Tribute  to  Johh  E.  Grotberg,  March  4. 
1987 

This,  like  much  of  life,  is  a  bittersweet  oc- 
casion. It  is  bitter  because  John  Grotberg  is 
not  with  us  in  body  as  we  would  all  prefer. 
It  Is  sweet  to  know  his  colleagues  admired 
him  enough  to  stop  the  Business  of  the 
Nation  In  his  tribute.  John  would  appreciate 
that,  and  we  in  his  family  deeply  thank  you 
for  this  honor. 

John  would  also  appreciate  the  date 
chosen,  the  198th  aimlversary  of  the  first 
meeting  of  Congress  under  the  ratified  Con- 
stitution. On  that  date  in  1789  people  serv- 
ing their  fellow  Americans  began  a  Joumey 
of  faith,  dreaming  but  never  knowing  the 
extent  of  their  Impact.  And  the  Joumey 
they  t>egan  remains  unfinished. 

John's  life  was  In  that  same  tradition:  in 
his  own  way  he  contributed  faithfully  and 
proudly  to  America's  urilnlshed  Joumey, 
dreaming  but  not  able  to  know  his  full 
Impact.  While  his  stay  in  Washington  was 
brief,  he  made  his  presence  felt.  His  stay  In 
Springfield  was  more  sulxtantlal  and  conse- 
quently so  was  his  impact  there.  But  no 
matter  where  he  served,  the  needs  of  the 
people  came  first,  and  he  didn't  let  Ideology 
or  adversity  get  in  the  way. 

Of  his  personal  adversity,  a  long  l>attle 
with  cancer,  he  would  surely  prefer  twing 
rememl)ered  as  living  with  it  rather  than 
dying  from  it.  As  his  family  we  ask  you  to 
help  that  perf erence  be  remembered.  Let  us 
\iae  this  moment  to  reaffirm  our  commit- 
ment to  the  joumey  of  faith  liegun  so  long 


ago,  contributed  to  by  so  many  along  the 
way,  and  still  unfinished.  And  when  ded- 
sioiu  get  tough.  rememl>er  John  Qrotberg's 
spirit  of  compassion  and  seat  for  life  in  the 
face  of  adversity,  and  let  it  guide  you. 
In  loving  tribute. 

The  Gkotberg  Voolt. 

TRtBUTE  to  Jorm  Grotberg  bt  PoRMxa 

CORGRESSlfAM  BOB  McCLORT 

The  passing  of  my  long-time  friend  aiul 
successor  in  the  n.S.  House  of  Representa- 
tives, Congressman  John  E.  Grotberg,  draws 
a  curtain  upon  a  relationship  which  ex- 
tended over  a  period  of  almost  two  decades 
during  our  respective  careers  of  public  serv- 
ice. 

When  most  of  Kane  County  was  added  to 
my  Thirteenth  Congressional  District  fol- 
lowing the  1970  census.  I  was  brought  in 
almost  immediate  contact  with  John  Grot- 
berg, who  at  that  time  was  beginning  his 
service  as  a  member  of  the  Illinois  House  of 
Representatives  and  later  as  a  State  Sena- 
tor. 

A  highly  honored  citizen,  John  Orotl)erg 
devoted  himself  to  the  welfare  of  others 
through  his  professional  service  with  the 
YMCA  and  at  the  Senior  Citizens'  Center  at 
the  Hotel  Baker  in  St.  Charles,  Illinois. 
John  Grotl>erg  gained  a  well-earned  reputa- 
tion as  a  humanitarian  and  as  a  respected 
public  figure  through  his  dedication  to  hu- 
manity and  his  skill  in  providing  legislative 
and  community  service  from  his  base  in  St. 
Charles,  Illinois. 

John  Grotl>erg's  personal  loyalty  to  me  in 
my  public  service  as  a  Member  of  this  Ixxly 
from  the  Thirteenth  Congressional  District 
of  Illinois  (which  included  St.  Charles  and 
most  of  the  rest  of  Kane  County)  was  a 
most  important  factor  in  my  reelection  to 
the  Congress  l)etween  the  years  1973  and 
1982. 

In  addition  to  all  of  his  other  great  quali- 
ties, John  Grotl>erg  had  a  special  interest  in 
and  talent  for  music.  He  had  an  excellent 
voice  which  he  trained  for  choral  and  for 
solo  performances.  Together  with  his  highly 
talented  and  beloved  wife,  Jean,  entertain- 
ment and  pleasure  was  provided  when  they 
displayed  their  musical  talents  for  large  and 
small  audiences.  Including  appearances 
before  intimate  groups  gathered  together  in 
John  Grotberg's  Congressional  office  in  the 
Cannon  House  Office  Building. 

John  and  Jean  Grotberg  have  been  good 
friends  of  my  wife,  Doris,  and  me  for  many 
years.  We  respect  and  honor  t>oth  of  them 
and  have  an  abiding  affection  for  the  Orot- 
bergs  and  their  children  and  grandchildren. 
In  urging  my  colleagues  to  include  these 
remiarlbs  in  the  final  tributes  to  John  Grot- 
berg on  the  floor  of  the  U.S.  Houae  of  Rei>- 
resentatives,  my  wife,  Doris,  and  I  join  in 
expressing  our  profound  affection  and  re- 
spect for  John  and  Jean  Grotberg  and  ex- 
press to  Jean  and  the  OroU>erg  chlldrai  and 
grandchildren  our  condolences  and  affec- 
tion. John  will  live  forever  in  our  thoughts 
and  in  our  prayers. 

Ill  Memort  op  Johx  Oroibbo 
John  Grotberg  was  a  man  who  loved 
people.  He  enjoyed  helping  people.  Jolm 
loved  the  business  of  Government  t>ecause 
Government  is  the  people's  Inislneaa  HIa 
love  of  music  and  song  gave  him  a  special  tai- 
sight  into  the  nature  of  man.  He  was  tena- 
cious, with  great  peraonal  courage,  never 
one  to  accept  defeat.  A  Idnd  and  gentle  man 
who's  wit  and  gentle  smile  was  loved  by  alL 
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Our  friend  John  personified  a  lifetime       Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  my  sad  duty  to    beautifully.  For  my  wife,  it  was  a  real 
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ntfOttOmUaiStmln, 
1  Bomm  Office  BitlUUno, 
.DC 

Hmsbo:  John  (Ht>tt)er(  wu  a 
too*  fHmd  and  esanidary  model  for  the 
nrvto  elula  ot  8t  Chattaa.  Hia  aervlce  to 
tbe  wnnwnnnlty  ia  unequaled  and  bis 
vanath  and  Msl  are  truly  mlaaed  by  aU. 

Tte  Baaid  of  Diraeton  of  the  Klwanla 
Qal^atBLChu%n  wlah  to niKport  your  ef- 
fwta  to  bODor  John  by  reaidutlon  and  ape- 
elal  order  on  tha  Houae  floor.  Namlnc  the 
flt.  Cbartaa  Foat  OCtloe  In  honor  of  John 
Ontbart  voold  be  a  fttttac  and  lastinc  trib- 
oletaibii 


ItifiMai,  A.  DixoK, 

PrtMidtnt, 


to 


OomaaaiiAii  Johm  E. 


JOim] 


.  Orotberg  waa  one  of  our  most  dls- 
tttana.  He  spent  hia  lifetime 
heiptaic  people  and  he  was  a  friend  to  every- 
one he  aaai.  ICy  hoaae  ia  Juat  a  short  block 
ftom  at  Chariea  Townahip  Cemetary  and 
■y  wife  Oorta  and  I  often  pass  John's  grave 
oa  oar  dally  walks.  Thoe  is  a  simple  Inacrip- 
ttan  on  his  grave  stone  "He  Was  Here".  In 
tte  beaita  and  ralnda  a<  all  of  us  he  is  still 
ben.— ■ngcne  W.  Butler,  St.  Chariea.  nii- 


1  John  Orotberg  will  long  be 

by  myself,  family  and  friends 

aa  one  of  the  most  important  persons  that 
bdped  in  my  eleetlon  aa  State  Represento- 
ttve  tai  the  Mtth  Distriet. 

John  Orotberg  was  running  for  State  Sen- 
ator tai  the  neirty  f  onoed  2Sth  District  and 
aa  an  tnwnbent,  he  gave  me  direction  and 
Inspiration  on  rampalgning,  how  to  meet 
and  work  with  people,  and  listen  to  what 
the  fiMiatlliifnts  had  to  say. 

Working  with  Senator  (tootberg  bi  the  D- 
Ilnola  Ocnena  Aasembly  I  learned  that  one 
of  the  BBOst  important  things  tai  life  Is  the 
peoide  around  you.  He  was  not  only  compas- 
atonate.  but  had  a  good  sense  of  humor  that 


Orotberg  was  truly  a  great 

pwaon.  one  whom  wOl  be  greatly  miawd  by 
people  In  an  walks  of  life.  I  for  one.  feel 
that  I  am  a  better  person  for  having  known 
John  Orotberg,  and  that  I  am  proud  to  say 
that  I  knew  him  and  considered  him  a 
fHend.— DosmM  N.  HenseU  minoia  SUte 
Baprcacntattvc 

Jolm  Orotberg  was  the  uncommon  man. 
Heamred  Vte  and  lived  it  with  seat  and 
atrang  cnmmttment.  His  legacy  will  always 
be  the  realdiie  of  his  aooompliahments  and 
friendship  which  positioned  his  life.— 
Oeorge  Scbmktt. 

Loaty  hmged,  thia  Prairie  son  arrived  in 

Mtodiuas. 
His  boyhood  waa  spent  in  ICinnesoU  and  on 

a  north  OakoU  farm. 
He  grew.  He  worked.  He  sang.  He  dreamed— 
And  he  beard  the  distant  thunder  as  it 

nilad  acnas  the  iHalm 
It  aeaned  to  tatan  it  called  him— called  him 

byhtoume. 
"John,  theso's  need  tor  you  to  serve,  give  of 

your  talenta  and  your  time. 


foUow  your  life's  destiny  through  sunshine 

and  through  storm." 
John  followed  as  the  thunder's  call  led  him 

from  the  family  farm. 
College,  business,  marriage,  a  family  and  a 

home  in  Uncoln  Land. 
Still,  the  distant  thunder  called  to  John  for 

greater  servioe  to  his  f  ellowman. 
"I  love  thia  America,"  John  would  say,  "and 

cherish  democracy  .  .  . 
I  believe  in  the  Republican  Party,  it's  the 

only  one  tar  me." 
And  so  John's  voice  was  heard  in  Kane 

County,  pcditlcally— 
Be  served  as  party  leader  and  Republican 

Then,  on  to  elected  representative  and  sena- 
tor for  the  State  of  Illinois 
It  was  really  quite  a  tribute  to  this  Midwest- 
em  country  boy. 
And  the  thunder's  voice  called  him  higher 

asked  him  to  take  a  stand. 
John   became  the   14th   District's  United 

States  Congressman. 
Bis  special  gift  of  touching  others  lives  was 

revealed  tai  his  will  to  fight 
Por  fairness  in  all  dealings:  he  believed  the 

golden  rule  was  right. 
Be  nuule  his  maik,  he  learned  the  way  of 

how  to  get  things  done— 
In  partnership,  with  credit  given  where  de- 
served to  every  single  one. 
Again,  he  heard  the  distant  thunder,  calling 

him  to  finish  here. 
Be  did  not  want  to  leave  his  task  undone, 

but  reconciled  his  fear. 
With  memories  of  good  times,  of  he  and 
wife    Jean    and    a    love    that    never 
changed. 
Be  recalled  the  fullness  of   his  life,  his 
family  and  home  on  Grandma's  lane. 
Then  the  thunder  came  to  take  him  home— 
A  final  song  it  sang. 
Your  friends  here  tai  Kane  County  miss  you. 

John. 
MortaUty's  a  debt  that  each  wlU  have  to 

pay- 
But  John  E.  Orotberg,  the  greatness  of  your 
legacy  lives  on  day  after  day. 
—By  Vtaginia  Kammerer.  on  behalf  of  the 
Kane  County  Board. 

I  sincerely  appreciate  the  opportunity  to 
Join  you.  other  Members  of  Congress,  and 
the  family  of  the  late  Congressman  John  E. 
Orotberg  In  honoring  John's  lifettane  of  dis- 
tinguished public  service  to  his  commimity 
Of  St.  Charles,  and  citizens  of  lUtaiols  and 
the  Nation. 

It  was  my  Joy  and  privilege  to  serve  with 
John  in  the  nilnoia  Oeneral  Assembly  as  a 
State  Representative,  and  to  be  elected  to 
the  Illinois  Senate  seat  he  vacated  upon 
election  to  the  Congress.  These  years  of 
forking  with  John  gave  me  the  opportunity 
to  know  him  well,  and  to  recognize  his  un- 
tiring dedication  to  his  fellow  citizens  and 
the  public  good.  He  was  blessed  with  dy- 
namic energies  and  richly  endowed  person- 
ality which  endeared  blm  to  all  who  knew 
him.  He  was  indeed  a  friend.— Doris  C.  Kar- 
piel.  SUte  Senator  of  nitaiois. 

I  am  pleased  that  you  have  given  me  this 
opportunity  to  remember  our  friend,  Con- 
greaaman  John  Orotberg.  Many  of  my  fon- 
dest memories  of  John  are  associated  with 
our  four  years  of  service  together  tai  the  Illi- 
nois Senate.  John  was  my  mentor  when  I 
entered  the  Senate  tai  1981  and  I  reUed 
heavily  on  his  advice  and  counsel.  He  was  as 
you  know,  extremely  good  tai  this  role,  be- 
cause there  were  few  tai  the  Senate  who 
knew  their  way  around  as  well  ss  John. 

One  of  the  great  things  about  John  was 
his  ability  to  keep  all  problems  in  perspec- 


tive, t  can  remember  many  oocaalona  when 
debase  would  be  raging  on  some  very  contro- 
versigl  Issue  on  the  Senate  floor,  tension 
and  tempera  would  start  to  rise  and  then 
John  would  aeek  recognition  and  use  the  op- 
portimity  to  crack  a  joke  about  the  matter 
at  hatuL  The  tenaion  would  be  broken  and  a 
solution  usually  quickly  followed. 

Jolm  was  one  of  the  hardest  working 
members.  He  was  not  afraid  to  undertake 
tasks  that  seendn^y  had  no  solution.  I  re- 
member his  work  on  the  revision  of  the  Re- 
gional Transit  Authority  legislation  four 
yeaic  ago.  He  spent  tens  of  hours  tai  meet- 
ings frith  a  variety  of  groups  representing 
all  sKes  of  this  issue.  He  was  able  to  negoti- 
ate a  compromise  piece  of  legislation  which 
has  served  us  very  weU. 

Jotfi  had  many  friends  on  both  sides  of 
the  sisle.  He  had  a  deaerved  reputation  for 
falm«ss.  He  was  a  leader,  both  in  name  and 
tai  fagt.  He  uaed  to  deacribe  his  position  on 
the  nolltical  spectrum  as  a  "compassionate 
cons^vative".  While  he  would  always  apply 
this  M>el  with  tongue  tai  cheek,  I  believe  It 
fit  as  well  ss  any  other,  for  like  aU  remarka- 
ble PTople,  it  was  hard  to  apply  a  label  to 
John* 

John  was  a  leader  and  public  servant,  but 
most  of  all  he  was  my  friend,  and  I  miss 
him.->-Forest  D.  Etheredge,  Illinois  State 
Senator. 

Jolm  Orotberg  is  an  inspiration  to  me  and 
to  mfuiy  others  diagnosed  with  terminal 
cancer  or  any  catastrophic  Illness.  His  cour- 
age ig  f Ighttaig  to  regatai  his  health  taisptawd 
me  to  fight  long  past  the  doctors  most  opti- 
mlstie  projection  for  my  own  life  expectan- 
cy. 

I  believe  I'm  still  alive  and  working  toward 
the  rMllzatlon  of  many  of  the  project  goals 
that  Jolin  initiated  because  of  the  many 
projects  John  did  live  to  see  accomplished. 
He  was  a  charter  member  of  the  Make 
Today  Count  chapter  which  has  taught  me 
to  live,  really  live,  until  I  die.  He  was  a 
founding  father  of  Tri-City  Family  Services 
whlcb  has  provided  me  with  so  much  sup- 
port. In  fact,  it's  hard  to  find  an  area  In  our 
tri-cify  community  where  John  did  not  have 
a  haQd  in  developing  something  worthwhile 
and  helpful  to  his  constituents.  John  was  a 
caring,  sharing  hero.  He  Is  missed  but  not 
forgotten.— Phil  Cross. 

I  Wish  to  join  John's  friends  and  col- 
leagues In  paying  special  tribute  to  him  and 
his  ygars  of  service  to  the  people  of  Illinois. 

I  hitd  the  pleasure  to  serve  with  John  in 
the  State  Legislature  before  he  went  on  to 
Congress.  I  knew  him  best  as  a  diligent  leg- 
islator who  pursued  a  course  of  action  dedi- 
cated to  the  people  of  his  district  and  his 
state.  But  John  was  also  a  family  man  who 
guided  his  actions  with  a  sense  of  fata-  play 
and  compassion. 

I  have  lost  a  colleague  and  a  friend,  the 
State  has  lost  a  dedicated  legislator.  He  will 
surely  be  missed.— Don  Totten,  Chairman. 
Cook  County  Republican  Party. 

I  am  delighted  to  have  been  asked  to  par- 
tlcips|te  in  the  high  honor  and  special  recog- 
nitiod  of  a  great  leader,  a  comt>asslonate 
conservative  and  humanitarian.  Congress- 
man John  Orotberg.  Bis  entire  life  was 
spent  in  an  untiring,  imself  ish  and  unabated 
effort  to  make  life  better  for  all  people. 
Congreaaman,  State  Senator  and  State  Rep- 
resentative in  government;  instigator,  inno- 
vator and  invigorator  in  dvlc  and  church  en- 
deavors; husband,  father  and  friend— all 
titles  given  added  personality  when  men- 
tioned in  concert  with  the  name  John  Orot- 
berg. 


Our  friend  John  personified  a  lifetime 
with  meaning  and  purpose.  He  was  humble 
yet  highly  honored  in  all  the  ways  we.  as  a 
community.  State  and  Nation  can  bestow. 

We,  as  a  community  of  his  friends  and 
good  neighbors,  now  Join  m  this  final  trib- 
ute! of  a  grateful  Nation  in  honorably 
naming  a  Federal  building  in  his  hometown 
to  his  distinguished  memory.— Fred  T.L. 
Norrts,  Mayor,  City  of  St.  Charles. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois,  Mr.  Crake. 

Mr.  CRANE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  weren't  given  the 
opportunity  to  know  John  Grotberg 
very  long  as  a  colleague  before  death 
took  him  from  the  grasp  of  our  friend- 
ship, but  in  that  one  term  he  served  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  we  came 
to  admire  him  as  a  hard  working,  in- 
telligent, friendly,  and  cooperative 
member. 

Citizens  of  the  14th  Congressional 
District  of  Illinois  were  well  served  by 
John  Grotberg,  not  only  here  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
but  also  on  the  committees  where  he 
served  with  distinction.  Before  illness 
forced  him  to  reduce  his  workload,  he 
established  a  record  of  significant  con- 
tributions to  the  deliberations  and  de- 
cisions of  both  the  House  Banking,  Fi- 
nance and  Urban  Affairs  Committee 
and  the  Small  Business  Committee.  He 
was  certainly  a  plus  to  the  Illinois  con- 
gressional delegation. 

John  Grotberg  was  the  perfect  ex- 
ample of  one  who  devoted  his  life  to 
his  fellow  citizens  and  to  his  communi- 
ty, with  a  record  of  service  which  in- 
cluded 12  years  in  the  Illinois  General 
Assembly,  both  as  a  member  of  the  Il- 
linois House  and  the  Illinois  Senate. 

I  first  came  to  know  John  as  a  cheer- 
ful, good  natured  gentleman  when  I 
campaigned  on  his  behalf.  As  you  can 
well  imagine,  our  friendship  was  ce- 
mented when  he  informed  me  how 
much  he  enjoyed  studying  psychology 
under  my  father.  Dr.  George  Crane,  at 
the  old  YMCA  College  in  Chicago.  We 
enjoyed  social  times  together,  and  I  es- 
pecially recall  those  occasions  when  he 
entertained  us  with  his  singing  as  he 
was  accompanied  on  the  piano  by  his 
wife.  Jean. 

We  extend  our  condolences  to  Jean 
and  their  five  children. 

His  death  is  a  great  loss  to  all  of  us. 
John  Grotberg  leaves  those  who 
worked  with  him  in  Congress  with  a 
hollow  spot  in  our  hearts  which  we 
will  never  be  able  to  fill,  but  John's 
memory  will  endure  with  aU  who  knew 
him,  family  and  friends. 

Mr.  HASTERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
at  this  time  to  the  gentleman  from  Il- 
linois   [Mr.    Michkl],    the    minority 

leader.     

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  taUng  this  special 
order  so  that  we  might  memorialize 
his  distinguished  predecessor  here  in 
the  House  of  Representatives. 


Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  my  sad  duty  to 
eulogize  John  at  his  funeral  service 
back  in  St.  Charles.  IL.  At  the  time  I 
paid  tribute  not  only  to  John's  family, 
but  to  his  wife  Jean  and  to  their  chil- 
dren for  their  courage  and  example  in 
a  time  of  great  personal  grief,  and  I 
certainly  want  to  echo  those  remarks 
today. 

John  was  noted  for  devotion  to  his 
family,  and  those  feelings  were  so  loy- 
ally and  livingly  reciprocated  when 
John  needed  it  so. 

He  was  a  gregarious,  outgoing 
person,  a  trait  he  demonstrated  back 
in  Springfield  in  the  State  legislature 
as  well  as  here  in  Washington.  He  was 
a  solid,  dedicated,  lifelong  Republican 
and  made  no  apologies  about  it.  But 
he  brought  to  party  loyalty  a  genuine 
liking  for  others.  There  was  never  the 
sense  of  bitterness  or  personal  animos- 
ity that  so  often  can  mar  deeply  held 
political  feelings.  He  really  liked  his 
work  on  the  Banking  and  Housing  and 
Small  Business  Committees  on  which 
he  served  so  ably. 

I  remember  one  day  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  a  woman  Democratic 
Member,  I  think  it  was  Ms.  Kaptub 
from  Ohio,  a  member  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking  and  Currency,  who 
came  over  especially  to  inquire  about 
John's  well-being  of  me  when  he  was 
hospitalized.  She  specifically  men- 
tioned how  they  missed  his  thoughtful 
contributions  and  salty  comments 
during  their  deliberations. 

During  the  TWA  hostage  crisis,  he 
had  his  office  open  round  the  clock 
serving  as  a  conduit  betwe^i  the 
White  House,  the  State  Department, 
and  families  of  the  hostages  in  the 
14th  Congressional  District. 
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John  was  also  known  as  someone 
who  could  combine  genuine  patriotic 
feeling  with  a  sharp  eye  for  constitu- 
ent concerns. 

After  one  of  our  formal  dinners  held 
in  Statuary  Hall  in  the  U.S.  Capitol 
Building,  the  Navy's  renowned  Sea 
Chanters  chorus  performed  and  John 
noticed  that  their  accompaniment  was 
played  on  a  Japanese  piano. 

Soon  afterward  he  had  an  amend- 
ment adopted  to  the  Defense  authori- 
zation bill  requiring  performing 
groups  in  the  Armed  Forces  to  use  do- 
mestically manufactured  instnmients. 

John  had  an  appreciation  for  good 
music  and  enjoyed  harmonizing  with 
anyone  so  inclined. 

As  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Cranx]  indicated,  there  were  times 
when  our  minois  delegation  got  to- 
gether—we have  some  good  songbirds 
in  that  group:  some  not  so  good,  but  I 
will  tell  you  that  John  was  one  of  the 
very  finest.  Of  course,  his  wife.  Jean, 
is  an  accomplished  violinist.  My  wife 
and  she.  along  with  another  one  of  our 
former  coUeague's  wife,  had  a  string 
ensemble   here  that  Just  played  so 


beautifully.  For  my  wife,  it  was  a  real 
loss  to  see  John  pass  from  our  midgt. 
Even  when  he  was  so  incapacitated 
after  coming  out  of  the  coma,  his  eyes 
lit  up  when  he  attempted  to  mouth 
the  words  with  me  when  I  sang  happy 
birthday  to  him  out  there  at  the  hos- 
pital. 

John  was  indeed  a  unique  character. 
I  don't  know  of  anyone  with  more 
dogged  determination  to  fight  for  his 
life  against  all  those  odds. 

We  could  all  take  a  leaf  from  John's 
book  of  life  on  how  he  faced  up  to  ad- 
versity. He  fought  the  scourge  of 
cancer  for  years  and  with  aU  his 
health  problems,  he  always  projected 
a  positive  image. 

He  never  complained.  He  never  gave 
up.  He  Just  kept  hanging  in  there  imtil 
the  good  Lord  saw  fit  to  ease  the  pain. 
John  certainly  did  fight  the  good 
fight  of  faith.  So.  we  pay  our  laat  re- 
spects to  our  dear  friend  and  colleague 
with  a  salute  to  his  exemplary  record 
of  public  service  and  to  the  cherished 
memories  well  have  of  knowing  one 
all-around  good  feUow  and  a  truly 
beautiful  person. 

To  you.  Jean,  if  you  are  watching 
these  proceedings,  the  children  and 
members  of  the  family,  we  in  the  con- 
gressional family.  Members  and  staff 
alike,  want  you  to  know  that  we  loved 
John  too,  and  extend  our  profound  ex- 
pressions of  sympathy  to  each  and 
every  one  of  the  members  of  the 
family. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Hastert]  so  much  for  having 
taken  this  time  today  that  we  might 
appropriately  acknowledge  our  depart- 
ed friend. 

Mr.  HASTERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  distinguished  leader,  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Michkl] 
for  taking  time  to  pay  that  fine  tribute 
to  our  colleague,  John  Grotberg. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  [BCr.  Portd]. 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mi.  Speaker,  I  thank 
my  colleague  for  taking  this  special 
order  on  behalf  of  John  Grotberg. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  first  had  the  privilege 
of  meeting  John  Orotberg  when  both 
of  us  were  elected  to  the  Illinois  Gen- 
eral Assembly  in  1972.  It  was  perhaps 
the  best  thing  that  happened  to  me 
when  I  went  down  to  Springfield  to  be 
fortiuiate  to  have  as  my  seatmate  in 
that  first  general  assembly.  John 
Grotberg,  who  was  a  little  senior  to 
most  of  the  members  of  our  famous 
class  of  1972.  Therefore,  he  brought  to 
the  situation  although  freshmen  to- 
gether, a  little  more  mature  and  prac- 
ticed outlook  on  life. 

You  could  tell  immediately  about 
John  that  he  was  a  person  who  truly 
loved  life.  He  loved  pet^le.  He  brought 
to  the  general  aasembly  a  rather 
unique  brand  of  conservatism  that 
gave  us  all  a  great  instniction. 
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He  would  often  tell  me  about  the  In- 
dhtdual  on  the  one  hand  and  the 
State  on  the  other.  Certain  thlngi,  to 
John,  van  mattera  for  individuals  and 
no  biHlnea  at  aU  of  the  Oovwnment. 
He  itood  for  that  aa  a  patriot  through- 
out hk  entire  career  in  serving  the 
people  of  nUnois  and  the  people  of  his 
oqocfbmIoiuiI  dlfltrtc^ 

When  I  vas  later  elected  to  the 
Houae  of  Repreoentatives  here.  John, 
at  the  same  time,  vas  elected  to  the  □• 
Unola  Senate.  But  frankly,  I  never 
thoutfit  of  John  as  a  senator  because  I 
always  think  of  the  Houae  of  Repre- 
senUtlvus  as  the  people's  house  and  I 
have  always  thought  of  John  as  a  man 
of  the  people 

He  served  very  ably  for  12  years  in 
the  general  assembly  in  Springfield. 
■arty  in  that  career,  he  contracted 
cancer,  and  I  think  that  here  his  char- 
acter as  a  fighter  was  established  and 
neknt  so  much  to  all  of  us  because  we 
watched  John  struggle  with  this  terri- 
ble dread  dJaeaae.  Tet.  there  was  never 
a  moment  of  complaint;  there  was 
only  the  "I  am  going  to  beat  It:  I  am 
going  to  fight  it;  I  am  going  to  win." 
He  fou^t  it  and  won  for  a  long,  long 
time  when  nobody  thought  that  he 
would  be  able  to  do  so. 

He  loved  children.  He  loved  his 
family,  his  children,  and  his  grandchil- 
dren, his  wonderful  wife.  Jean. 

Our  minority  leader  has  described 
how  they  would  sing  and  Jean  would 
aooonpany  John  on  the  piano.  He 
loved  children;  he  loved  his  work  with 
children  through  the  YMCA.  where 
he  received  his  education  and  spent  a 
good  deal  of  his  adult  career  before 
coming  to  the  legislative  bodies.  He 
was  surrounded  with  a  loving  family 
like  perhaps  no  other  man. 

I  visited  John  in  his  home  several 
months  before  he  died.  He  was  then 
receiving  oxygen.  He  had  a  tracheoto- 
my and  could  not  speak.  I  did  not 
really  know  whether  he  recognized  his 
old  seatmate  when  I  visited  him.  He 
had  lost  SO  pounds,  but  what  I  did 
learn  was  that  John  was  surrounded 
with  love. 

Jam,  the  children,  the  grandchil- 
dren, everyone  was  bestowing  upon 
John  that  special  love  that  only  a 
family  can  give,  and  I  thought,  he  is 
suffering,  but  he  is  certainly  a  most 
fortunate  man. 

John  gave  of  himself  friendship  to 
all  of  us.  love  to  his  country,  to  his 
frtenda.  to  his  family.  He  loved  people; 
he  loved  polltica;  he  loved  serving  in 
the  Congreaa  and  in  the  Illinois  Legis- 
lature. He  loved  life. 

In  return,  he  received  love  from  his 
family.  We  admired  his  strength,  his 
oooaervative  convictions,  his  patriot- 

We  are  going  to  miss  him  very,  very 
greatly.  He  was  a  unique,  warm,  loving 
human  being  who  gave  of  himself  and 
loved  his  country  and  his  family  and 
his  friends. 


It  is  a  great  loss  to  all  of  us.  It  is  an 
irreplaceable  loss. 

We  are  happy  to  have  as  his  succes- 
sor, a  gentleman  committed  to  the 
ttune  principles  and  philosophy.  The 
flentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Hasteht] 
wm  carry  on,  I  know,  the  traditions  of 
service  and  caring  and  soimd  princi- 
ples that  John  represented  to  the 
people  of  his  district  and  to  our  coun- 
try. 

We  will  miss  John  very,  very  much. 

Mr.  HASTERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ap- 
preciate the  comments  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Coble]. 

Mr.  COBLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Has- 
ikRT]  for  having  taken  this  special 
order  in  honor  of  the  memory  of  John 
Qrotberg. 

John  Orotberg  had  the  rare  and  In- 
imitable quality  of  being  grumpy  with- 
out l>eing  grumpy.  Oftentimes,  his 
facial  response  would  reflect  a  harsh 
frown,  rather  than  a  warm  smile,  just 
to  see  how  his  colleagues  would  re- 
spond to  It.  His  bark  was  far  worse 
than  his  bite. 

John  Grotberg  loathed  and  detested 
breakfast  meetings,  he  once  told  me 
that  he  would  assure  me— he  said,  "I 
will  never  attend  another  breakfast 
meeting." 

He  said,  "It  is  too  early;  we  are  not 
wide  awake  yet  to  make  sound  deci- 
sions at  that  early  hour,  and  I  am  not 
going  to  come  to  them." 

On  one  occasion,  a  breakfast  meet- 
lag  was  staged  without  having  cleared 
through  John.  The  breakfast  meeting 
commenced  at  8  o'clock  In  the  morn- 
ing and  John  arrived  about  8:35.  I 
rushed  to  him  and  said.  "Congress- 
man, I  commend  you  for  having  made 
this  bresikfast  meeting." 
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Our  minority  leader  earlier  referred 
to  John's  salty  remarks.  I  must  refine 
what  he  said  to  me,  but  he  told  me  In 
no  uncertain  terms  what  I  could  do 
with  that  breakfast.  He  enjoyed  his 
grumpy  role,  but  he  was  In  fact  a 
"teddy  bear." 

I  recall  about  a  year  and  a  half  ago 
five  or  six  Members  of  the  Congress 
were  there  in  the  Virginia  countryside 
at  the  invitation  of  members  of  a 
group  who  were  conducting  a  political 
seminar  for  the  purpose  of  encourag- 
ing members  of  this  group  to  become 
more  politically  active.  There  were 
five  or  six  of  us  there  from  the  Con- 
gress, and  John  Grotberg  was  relating 
an  incident  that  occurred  during  one 
of  his  campaigns  that  involved  a  group 
of  Impoverished  citizens  In  his  district, 
and  he  began  to  weep.  He  was  over- 
come with  the  sorrow  of  those  less  for- 
tunate than  he. 

At  the  conclusion  of  that  meeting 
one  of  the  members  of  the  group  and 
also  a  member  of  the  group  that  was 
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hostihg  the  seminar  came  to  me,  and 
they  said,  "we  were  surprised  to  see 
that  Bide  of  Congressman  Orotberg." 
One  of  them  said,  "I  never  saw  that 
soft,  warm  side." 

I  sadd.  "You  didn't  see  it  because  he 
didn't  want  you  to  see  it,  but  it  was 
readily  apparent  and  always  present." 

From  me  and  from  the  congressional 
family,  I  wish  Jean  and  the  family  the 
best,  and  as  has  been  previously 
stated,  John  Orotberg  is  missed  every 
day  la  these  Halls. 

Bir.  Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  shielding. 

Mr.  HASTERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Coble]  and  I  now  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Davis] 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
let  me  say  to  the  Members  of  the 
House  and  to  my  colleague.  Represent- 
ative HASTERT,  whose  district  is  joined 
at  the  hip  in  Aurora  with  mine,  not 
far  from  where  John  Grotberg  made 
his  home  in  St.  Charles,  that  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  having  this  special 
order. 

I  stimd  In  the  well  today  with  a  very 
heavy  heart  and  send  my  heartfelt 
sympathies  and  condolences  to  the 
family,  once  again  to  Jean,  to  John's 
wonderful  children  and  to  Jean  her- 
self and  to  all  those  back  in  the  State 
of  Illinois  who  know  that  they  have 
lost  a  great  Illlnoisan  and  a  great 
statesman,  particularly  to  those  in  the 
14th  District  who  have  lost  a  great 
stateanan  but  who  is  being  replaced 
by  oije  who,  I  believe,  will  be  equally 
as  groat  in  Representative  Hastert. 

But  let  me  tell  you  something:  To 
know  John  Grotberg  was  to  love  him. 
Most  of  us  from  Illinois  at  one  time  or 
another  served  with  him.  I  always 
think  of  him  as  "Senator  Grotberg."  I 
say  to  Representative  Porter  that  we 
served  with  Senator  Grotberg,  because 
he  was  in  the  minority  leadership  of 
the  Senate  while  I  served  in  the  minor- 
ity leadership  of  the  House,  and  we 
worked  on  many,  many  pieces  of  land- 
mark legislation  together.  He  was  a 
very  tough  conservative  legislator, 
very  active  In  criminal  law  and  tough 
on  criminals. 

He  was  Involved  in  so  many  land- 
mark pieces  of  legislation  In  Illinois 
that  I  could  not  t>egln  to  tell  you 
about  all  of  them,  but  one  that  we 
worked  diligently  on  in  1983  was  a  re- 
write of  the  Regional  Transportation 
Authority  Act  of  Illinois,  and  those  of 
you  within  the  sound  of  my  voice  from 
that  State  know  of  the  particular  mess 
that  agency  was  in  in  1983.  We  worked 
around  the  clock  for  some  4  or  5 
week^  I  say  to  Jean,  "your  husband 
and  I."  and  I  still  recall  one  night  sit- 
ting tn  his  tiny  office  over  on  the 
Senate  side  where  we  were  having  the 
final  war  conference,  because  it  was  a 
difficult  chore  to  jerk  this  agency  back 


into  some  semblance  of  order  and  good 
reason  and  sense. 

At  one  point  John  excused  himself 
to  go  to  the  bathroom,  making  some  of 
his  salty  remarks  that  everybody  is 
fond  of  quoting  when  speaking  of 
John.  He  left  the  room,  and  at  that 
time  I  was  trying  to  quit  smoking,  and 
I  had  a  pipe.  I  had  the  pipe  in  my 
mouth;  we  were  all  very  tired,  and  I 
was  sitting  there  with  the  pipe  in  my 
mouth.  I  also  kept  a  package  of  ciga- 
rettes in  my  pocket,  I  am  ashamed  to 
say.  I  have  since  quit  smoking,  but 
nevertheless  at  that  time  I  used  the 
pipe  without  tobacco  in  it  Just  to  keep 
me  from  smoking  cigarettes.  And  I  wiU 
never  forget  this:  John  came  in.  The 
door  was  closed  to  his  office,  and  we 
were  sitting  there  chatting.  I  was  lis- 
tening to  the  other  gentlemen  in  the 
room,  and  John  came  back  from  the 
washroom,  opened  the  door,  stopped 
and  looked  at  me,  and  his  eyes  got  real 
big  and  he  started  to  laugh. 

He  said,  "I've  never  seen  anything  so 
bizarre  in  my  life,"  because  I  was  sit- 
ting there  virtually  at  the  stage  of  ex- 
haustion with  the  pipe  in  one  side  of 
my  mouth  and  a  lit  cigarette  In  the 
other.  That  shows  you  how  foolish  I 
was  and  what  a  great  sense  of  humor 
this  great  husband  of  yours  had,  Jean. 
To  know  him  was  to  love  him.  To  be 
with  him  was  a  joy.  To  hear  him  sing 
the  national  anthem  made  everybody 
stand  a  little  taller  and  walk  a  little 
faster  and  made  the  heart  beat  a  little 
more  rapidly. 

He  was  a  great  man.  This  coujitry 
has  lost  the  brilliant  career  of  a  fight- 
er, one  who  was  dedicated  to  the  com- 
passion of  government  and  to  the  less- 
ening of  the  intrusion  of  government 
Into  everybody's  life. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  be 
here  today  to  memorialize  and  to  com- 
memorate the  honor  and  the  memory 
of  this  great  man.  Again  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Hastert] 
for  giving  me  the  opportunity. 

Mr.  HASTERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois,  for  participating. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  now  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Utah  [Mr.  Nielson]. 

Mr.  NIELSON  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  thank  the  gentleman  for  having  this 
special  order. 

I  knew  John  quite  well  when  he  first 
came  here.  I  talked  to  him  several 
times.  He  was  concerned  about  com- 
mittee assignments,  and  he  sought  out 
the  advice  of  those  who  had  been  here 
at  least  one  term.  I  felt  flattered  that 
he  would  ask  me  for  advice  and  help  in 
mapping  out  his  strategy. 

He  wanted  to  be  on  the  Energy  and 
Commerce  Committee,  but  there  were 
no  openings  at  that  time.  He,  however, 
got  good  committee  assignments.  I 
worked  with  him  on  the  Government 
Operations  Committee.  He  worked 
very  well  there. 


I  am  very  sorry  that  he  did  not  live 
long  enough  to  make  the  kind  of  com- 
mitment and  the  kind  of  dent  in  this 
body  that  he  apparently  did  in  the  Illi- 
nois Legislature.  I  am  sorry  I  did  not 
know  him  longer  as  a  legislator. 

I  think  it  is  great  that  every  Member 
of  the  Illinois  delegation  is  here  to  say 
good  things  about  him.  I  think  it  is 
great  that  he  had  so  many  friends 
from  that  State.  Representative  Has- 
tert, who  serves  with  me  on  the  Gov- 
ernment Operations  Committee,  asked 
me  if  I  would  stand  by,  and  I  appreci- 
ate his  mentioning  this  to  me,  because 
I  do  appreciate  the  opportimity  to  add 
my  voice  to  the  chonos  of  support  for 
John  Grotberg  and  extend  my  sympa- 
thy to  his  widow,  Jean,  and  his  family. 
Mr.  HASTERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Utah. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  now  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  [Mr.  Fav^tell]. 

Mr.  FAWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  add 
my  thanks  to  Congressman  Hastert 
for  this  tribute  to  my  good  friend. 
John. 

I  did  not  get  to  know  John  very  well 
until  such  time  as  we  both  were  fresh- 
men In  Congress.  We  had  somewhat 
similar  backgrounds  In  that  each  of  us 
served  In  the  Illinois  Legislature.  I  had 
assumed  that  he  had  been  in  the  Illi- 
nois Legislature  for  14  years,  and 
roughly  that  was  the  same  period  of 
time  I  spent  there,  although  we  were 
in  different  houses  when  I  was  there, 
so  I  did  not  get  to  know  him  then.  We 
had  districts  which  were  back  to  back, 
and  our  wives  had  much  In  common. 
They  were  both  public  school  teach- 
ers, although  Jean  had  taken  early  re- 
tirement to  be  with  John  here  In  his 
first  year  in  Congress. 

We  both  had  offices  in  the  Cannon 
Building,  on  the  fifth  floor,  so  our 
paths  crossed  quite  a  bit  and  quite 
often  when  goir«  to  vote.  When  going 
to  vote,  you  sometimes  learn  a  lot 
about  a  person  as  he  speaks  his  con- 
cerns about  certain  types  and  kinds  of 
legislation.  That  Is  where  I  found  the 
reinforcement  of  a  growing  apprecia- 
tion that  John  Grotberg  was  not 
grumpy.  Although  It  has  been  ex- 
pressed that  at  times  he  looked  a  little 
gnmipy,  he  was  not  a  grumpy  man 
whatsoever. 

I  recall  the  first  time  that  Ruth  and 
I  had  a  chance  to  have  dinner  with 
John  and  Jean  over  in  Geneva,  IL,  I 
was  not  quite  sure  what  kind  of  a 
person  he  was.  I  knew  that  in  the  pri- 
mary almost  everybody  got  out  of  the 
way  for  John  Grotberg  because  he  had 
such  a  tremendous  reputation.  But  im- 
mediately he  put  both  of  us  at  ease, 
and  we  had  a  very  fine  friendship  that 
began  to  grow  from  that  period  of 
time. 

Everybody  knows  that  John  was  out- 
going. He  was  an  extrovert.  He  had  a 
tremendous  sense  of  humor.  I  learned 
that  more  so  after  being  in  Congress, 
because  time  and  again  when  we  had 


some  tight  periods,  he  would  always 
come  up  with  some  kind  of  a  story 
that  would  relieve  the  situation  or  just 
take  the  tension  out  of  the  air. 

I  learned  that  he  was  a  tremendotu 
family  man.  I  learned  that  more  so 
here,  but  more  than  anything  else,  I 
learned  that  he  was  a  sensitive  human 
being,  that  he  was  empathetic.  as  has 
been  expressed  in  several  examples,  of 
the  concerns  that  others  had. 

Again  I  will  go  back  to  our  votes. 
When  you  are  walking  back  and  forth, 
having  voted  and  talking  about  your 
reasons  for  yoiu-  votes,  you  sometimes 
learn  a  great  deal  about  a  person.  I  did 
not  realize  that  John  was  a  profession- 
al singer  or  that  he  had  that  kind  of 
ability,  nor  did  I  know  that  Jean  was 
the  musician  that  she  is. 

O  1510 

I  can  recall  going  to  a  birthday  party 
at  his  office  and  many,  many  people 
piled  in  there  and  then  the  Orotbergs 
came.  It  ended  up  the  Grotbergs  en- 
tertaining all  of  us  with  their  duets.  It 
was  a  tremendous  experience.  It  Is  just 
part  of  what  John  Grotberg  always 
was. 

The  next  time.  Ironically,  that  I 
heard  him  sing  was  at  his  own  fimeral 
in  recordings,  in  one  of  the  most 
moving  experiences  I  have  had  of  com- 
plete participation  by  the  Grotberg 
family  expressing  the  deep,  deep  love 
that  they  had  for  this  father  and 
grandfather,  for  this  "member"  of  the 
family. 

It  was  a  short  tenure  in  Congress, 
but  he  Impressed  everybody  he  came 
in  touch  with  in  regard  to  his  perform- 
ance, certainly  in  regard  also  to  the 
courage  he  exhibited  when  he  had  his 
very  last  adversity  which  he  took  as 
well  as  anyone  could  possibly,  possibly 
take. 

John  was  proud  to  be  a  U.S.  Con- 
gressman. He  once  said  to  me,  "Harris, 
that's  not  bad  for  a  former  plowboy 
from  North  Dakota." 

I  found  that  John  indeed  left  that 
farm  in  North  Dakota  at  the  age  of  16. 
out  to  tackle  the  world.  He  gained  a 
higher  education.  He  went  on  to  serve 
in  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Associa- 
tion for  a  number  of  years.  He  built  a 
distinguished  career  in  politics,  in 
public  service  In  Illinois,  and  then,  of 
course,  capped  that  with  service  in  the 
U.S.  Congress. 

I  can  think  of  no  finer  tribute  that 
John  would  say  "great",  than  the  idea 
that  the  post  office  at  St.  Charles,  IL. 
might  be  named  after  this  warm 
human  being,  a  rational  man  with  a 
keen  mind. 

So  I  say  to  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois, Deitnis  Hastert,  without  ques- 
tion the  gentleman  has  some  very  big 
t>oots  to  fill.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
very  much  for  allowing  me  this  oppor- 
tunity. 


47S2 
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Ux.  BABFTKRT.  Ut.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  lentleinan.  I  appreciate  my 
eoUeasue  from  nUnola  partldpatins  In 
and  certainly  the  fine  words  he  has 


Ut.  ^eaktae.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  CaUf omla  [Mr.  ShumwatI. 

M^.  8HUMWAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ap- 
mwlate  the  goitleman  taking  this 
madal  order  and  particularly  appreci- 
ate him  yielding  to  me  some  of  this 
time. 

I  was  very  well  acquainted  with 
John  Orotben .  I  enjoyed  the  friend- 
ship that  I  had  with  him  here  in  the 
Hook  of  Rqweaentatlves.  Our  friend- 
ship grew  out  of  a  Joint  assignment  on 
the  House  Banking  Committee.  As 
Members  of  this  body  know  very  weU, 
very  <tften  the  legislation  that  comes 
befme  that  committee  is  of  a  complex 
nature  and  lakb  Itself  to  very  long 
and  weighty  consideration. 

I  remember  very  often  during  our 
meetings  both  in  the  subconunlttee 
and  the  full  onnmlttee  as  we  would 
embark  tqxm  that  kind  of  consider- 
ation of  bills.  John  Orotberg  would 
shine  through  with  some  very  wel- 
cmie  humor  at  the  most  opportune 
times  and  really  convinced  us  all  that 
he  was  a  man  who  was  fun  to  be  with, 
as  well,  as  a  man  who  possessed  some 
very  thoughtful,  some  very  keen  and 
helpful  insight  into  many  of  those 
pleees  of  legislation. 

I  remember  also  shortly  after  he  ar- 
rived here.  I  had  the  assignment  to 
contact  htm  on  behalf  of  the  Republi- 
can Study  Committee.  The  study  com- 
mittee was  holding  an  open  house  and 
my  assignment  was  to  bring  John 
Orotberg  as  a  newly  elected  Member 
to  that  open  house  and  try  to  solicit 
his  membership  and  participation. 
Knowing  the  busy  schedule  that  all  of 
us  keep,  I  was  somewhat  leery  about 
succeeding  at  that  assignment.  I 
phoned  John  and  told  him  what  I  had 
to  do  and  very  willingly  he  accepted. 
He  said.  "Of  course.  111  go  with  you."  I 
was  somewhat  surprised,  but  he  went 
and  we  had  a  good  time  together.  He 
was  very  supportive  of  that  effort  and 
many  other  efforts  that  I  was  a  part  of 
and  that  the  Republican  Party  was 
very  mudi  behind. 

He  was  an  ally  and  a  friend  who  I 
am  sure  will  be  esteemed  and  valued 
for  a  long,  long  time  to  come. 

During  the  brief  time  that  I  knew 
him  I  never  saw  any  indication  of  his 
suffering.  He  continued  to  work  hard, 
to  represent  well  his  constituency  and 
I  think  he  was  really  a  man  of  honor 
as  we  associated  with  him  here  in  the 
House  of  RepreaentaUves. 

Maybe  he  did  have  a  very  short 
tenure,  but  I  think  he  left  his  mark 
here  and  certainly  it  is  a  mark  that  I 
as  one  Member  will  revere  for  years  to 
come. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the  genUeman. 

Mr.  HA8TERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  California. 


Tou  know,  a  friend  of  John  Orot- 
berg, a  gentleman  from  St.  Charles. 
Cugene  Butler,  wrote  me.  He  said: 

My  home  is  Just  a  short  block  from  the  St. 
Charles  township  cemetery  and  my  wife, 
Ooria,  and  I  often  pass  John's  grave  on  our 
dally  walks.  There  is  a  simple  Inscription  on 
Us  sravestone,  "He  Was  Here." 

In  the  hearts  and  minds  of  all  of  us, 
be  is  still  here.  I  think  those  are  very 
touching  words  and  certainly  symbolic 
Of  the  people  back  home  in  their  feel- 
ings about  John. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  nilnois  [Mr.  Brucz]. 

Mr.  BRUCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
Representative  Hastzrt  for  this  spe- 
cial order  concerning  John  Orotberg.  I 
had  the  unique  opportunity  to  serve 
with  John  all  the  time  he  was  in 
Springfield  for  more  than  12  years.  I 
preceded  him  in  the  State  senate  and 
then  came  to  the  House.  It  was  inter- 
asting  to  see  John  Orotberg  because 
he  was  a  guy  that  enjoyed  being  in  the 
legislative  body  and  enjoyed  Just  play- 
ing the  game  of  politics  and  playing 
the  game  of  legislation.  He  could  be  an 
unbelievable  pain  in  the  rear  end,  but 
at  the  same  time  when  you  were  Just 
about  ready  to  strangle  him  at  a  con- 
ference committee,  he  would  come  up 
With  an  idea  that  no  one  else  had  even 
thought  about  and  get  us  out  of  a  ter- 
rible conflict  between  Democrats  and 
Republicans.  This  may  be  mnay-lng  in 
Washington,  but  we  used  to  have  con- 
flicts between  the  house  and  the 
senate  back  in  Illinois.  We  do  not  have 
that  kind  of  problem  here;  but  John  as 
a  house  member  would  participate  and 
make  sure  that  the  senators  sort  of 
kept  their  feet  on  the  ground  and 
made  sure  that  we  understood  what 
the  house  was  doing. 

He  then  came  to  the  senate  and  very 
soon  was  in  leadership.  We  had  a 
chance  then  to  meet  as  assistant  ma- 
jority leaders  from  time  to  time.  Ih^ery 
once  in  awhile  as  presiding  officer 
back  in  Illinois  I  would  make  a  ruling 
that  in  my  heart  of  hearts  I  Icnew  was 
alQsolutely.  positively  correct,  but  John 
Orotberg  was  one  guy  that  would 
stand  up  and  say,  "Mr.  President,  have 
you  Just  ruled?" 

Then  he  would  tell  me  what  I  had 
ruled  and  I  said  that  I  had  and  he 
would  say,  "Would  you  explain  where 
that  is  in  the  rule  book." 

I  would  try  to  explain  to  him.  Some- 
times I  would  make  an  inadvertent 
error  and  John  would  always  in  a  very 
gracious,  gentlemanly  way,  make  sure 
that  the  presiding  officer  had  been  ad- 
monished In  a  very  nice  way. 

Sometimes  we  would  make  speeches 
that  went  over  the  boundaries  some- 
times. I  was  as  guilty  as  anybody,  and 
John  would  get  up  and  say,  "Oee, 
would  the  gentleman  Just  repeat  what 
he  Just  said?  Did  he  say  such  and 
such?"  And  in  a  body  filled  with  ten- 
sion. I  would  immediately  start  to 
laugh  and  we  would  take  a  look  at  our- 


selveg  and  analyze  some  of  the  things 
that  we  were  sajrlng  about  one  another 
and  to  one  another  and  across  the 
party  lines  of  the  Democrats  and  Re- 
publkauis  divided  In  that  Illinois  State 
Senate.  Then  we  would  get  on  with 
the  business  of  doing  what  we  had  to 
do  to  operate  a  major  State. 

Thit  was  what  I  think  brought  me 
to  like  John  Orotberg  so  much  was  his 
ability  always  to  be  the  guy  who  would 
be  the  life  of  the  party,  but  at  the 
same  time  would  make  siu-e  that  what- 
ever he  was  saying  everyone  would 
listen  to.  That  is  a  unique  abUity.  I 
think  everyone  in  this  Chamber  that 
knew  John  admired  his  ability  to  make 
all  of  us  laugh  at  ourselves.  That  is 
something  we  are  not  prone  to  do.  We 
take  ourselves  much  too  seriously. 
John  Orotberg  I  do  not  think  ever 
took  himself  too  seriously  and  certain- 
ly made  all  of  us  look  at  ourselves  a 
little  bit  better.  Every  time  we  had  leg- 
islation. It  was  interesting  the  little 
nicks  and  crannies  of  John's  interests. 
He  and  I  were  both  interested  in  his- 
toric districts  throughout  the  State  of 
niinofs  and  preserving  what  is  left  of 
the  State's  history  and  buildings 
throughout  the  State.  He  and  I  helped 
draft  legislation,  worked  on  legislation 
for  historic  districts.  He  had  an  old 
hotel.  I  live  in  an  historic  district  in  Il- 
linois. He  and  I  would  talk  about  that 
particular  part.  It  was  an  interesting 
aspect  of  it,  because  I  hardly  knew 
anything  about  it  until  he  sat  down 
one  day  and  explained  to  me  all  the 
Federal  and  State  legislation  and  the 
whole  history  of  knowing  about  how 
to  create  and  preserve  historic  build- 
ings in  the  State  of  Illinois. 

We  wUl  miss  him  here.  He  was  a 
great  guy  to  reduce  tensions.  I  remem- 
ber the  night  that  he  got  elected  in 
the  primary.  He  and  I  spoke  on  the 
phone  that  night  because  both  of  us 
were  In  the  State  senate.  Both  of  us 
were  running  for  the  primary  and  he 
called  to  say,  "How  did  you  do  in 
Brewster?"  He  and  I  would  talk  back 
and  forth.  It  was  a  close  race  and  he 
did  not  know  really  untU  early  the 
next  day  that  it  was  all  locked  up  and 
solid.  From  that  time  in  March  when 
we  had  an  early  primary  until  the  No- 
vembf  r  election  when  we  were  serving 
in  the  State  senate,  we  would  converse 
all  the  time.  I  must  say  that  he 
wanted  to  be  a  n.S.  Congressman.  The 
last  thing  I  think  he  wanted  to  do  was 
get  here.  He  desired  this  place,  and 
when  he  was  here,  he  loved  this  place. 

All  of  us  love  him  and  we  certainly 
will  miss  him.  and  I  am  glad  that  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Hastkrt] 
had  this  ^>eclal  order  today. 

Mr.  HASTKRT.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man Ihnn  Illinois. 

Mr&  MARTIN  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, win  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HASTERT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  UUnois. 


Mrs.  MARTIN  of  nUnois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  too  Join  with  my  colleagues  in 
thinking  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Habtsbt]  for  an  opportunity  to 
recall  and  to  laugh,  which  John  so 
often  made  all  of  us  do. 

Some  Members  may  see  in  the  tenor 
of  these  speeches  that  a  number  of  us 
from  Illinois  have  served  together,  and 
if  there  is  one  thing  that  we  have 
learned  to  regret  here  it  is  that  some 
of  the  spirit  of  camaraderie  is  gone  oc- 
casionally in  a  House  this  big,  and  al- 
though Illinois  has  never  been  Imown 
for  easy  politics  or  for  necessarily  so- 
phisticated repartee  and  speeches, 
after  S  o'clock  at  night,  everybody  sure 
went  out  together  and  had  a  good  time 
arguing  and  becoming  friends.  So  that 
\a  what  most  of  us  remember. 

I  was  able  to  serve  with  John,  came 
through  the  same  training  ground 
that  he  did.  from  the  house  to  the 
upper  body,  to  the  senate,  and  then  I 
came  here. 

I  always  thought  of  John  really  as 
kind  of  a  perfect  Illinois  legislator,  in 
that  he  was  able  to  fight  the  good 
fight  and  then  come  back  another  day. 
He  had  some  special  interests  that  I 
am  not  sure  have  been  mentioned,  for 
the  handicapped  and  for  the  inner  city 
poor,  back  from  his  experiences,  work- 
ing at  the  YMCA.  and  he,  of  course, 
had  fought  himself  for  so  long  that 
the  legislation  that  I  remember  most 
John  fighting  for  was  hospice  legisla- 
tion in  the  Illinois  Senate  and  how 
much  it  meant  to  him  there. 

I  never  thought  about  John  coming 
here  until  the  time  of  the  remap,  and 
I  need  to  tell  no  other  Members  what 
remaps  mean.  In  the  House  they  de- 
termine our  lives,  and  we  suddenly 
become  friendlier  with  legislators  that 
perhaps  we  have  not  talked  with  for 
years,  and  they  remind  us  that  we 
have  not  talked  for  years. 

So  I  was  down  in  the  green  beauty  of 
Springfield,  IL,  looking  at  the  map. 
Now  we  Republicans  controlled  both 
the  Oovemorship  and  one  of  the 
houses,  which  would  make  one  think 
that  there  would  have  been  a  Republi- 
can map,  and  the  Republican  map  as  it 
was  drawn  moved  me  from  a  natural 
base  toward  the  suburbs  of  the  city  of 
Chicago.  It  was  still  a  very  Republican 
district,  but  it  came  right  down  the 
middle  of  what  is  currently  Represent- 
ative Hastkht's  district. 

I  was  up  in  a  little  third-floor  room 
with  the  maps  and  the  computers  all 
around  deciding  that  I  really  did  not 
like  the  Republican  map,  because  I  did 
not  like  leaving  the  Mississippi  region, 
and  suddenly  John  came  in.  He  said, 
"You  have  never  known  how  lucky 
you  are." 

That  is  the  kind  of  statement  that 
does  take  you  aback.  I  was  sitting 
there,  frankly,  feeling  very  sorry  for 
myself.  And  I  said.  "What  are  you 
talking   about,   John?   We're   talking 


about  my  district.  What  do  you  mean. 
I'm  lucky?" 

He  said,  "Don't  you  realize  what 
you've  Just  done?  You've  moved  into 
what  was  a  chance  perhaps  someday 
for  me  to  be  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States."  He  said.  "Ltbh,  I 
know  that  you  didn't  do  it." 

I  said.  "I  didn't  draw  this  map,  be- 
lieve me." 

He  said,  "I've  never  said  it."  He  said, 
"It's  the  one  thing  in  my  life  I  have 
always  wanted  to  do— serve  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States— and  I  look 
at  you,  and  you're  my  friend,  and  at 
the  same  time  I  would  like  to  strangle 
you,  because  you  have  something  I 
now  know  I'm  never  going  to  get." 

Well.  Illinois  politics  are  funny 
things,  and  the  Republican  mxp  went 
down  the  tubes  for  a  lot  of  reasons, 
and  a  Democratic  map  and  somebody 
choosing  to  nm  for  the  Senate  gave 
John  the  chance  to  do  what  he  had 
always  wanted  to  do,  and  deserved  the 
chance  to  do,  and  that  was  to  run  for 
the  House. 

He  called  me  and  told  me  that  he 
was  going  to  do  it,  and  I  said,  "Don't. 
John,  I  don't  even  Imow  if  you'll  like  it 
here.  I'm  not  sure.  You  decide,  and  if 
you  want  to  run.  I'll  support  you.  but 
gee,  whiz." 

He  caUed  back  and  he  said,  "Want  to 
run?  I'm  gonna.  It's  what  I  want." 

Later  on,  when  cancer  restruck,  I. 
like  everybody,  said,  "It's  not  fair.  Life 
is  not  fair.  There  are  some  real  junky 
people  in  this  world,  and  it  is  not  fair 
that  the  good  ones  get  taken." 

But  I  stopped  to  think  that  there 
are  not  a  lot  of  people  who  are  really 
able  to  say  about  their  lives.  "I  did  get 
what  I  wanted  to  get.  In  doing  so  I 
served  the  people,  and  in  even  that 
brief  space  of  time,  I  am  making  life 
for  other  people  a  little  better." 

That  is  not  a  bad  thing  to  be  left 
with.  His  family  loved  him.  His  family 
was  proud  of  him,  and  they  had  every 
reason  to  be.  We  are  better  for  know- 
ing him. 

Mr.  HASTERT.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
woman from  Illinois  for  her  very,  very 
appropriate  and  fine  comments. 

Mr.  ARMEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HASTERT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas,  who  was  a  neighbor 
of  John's  in  the  Cannon  House  Office 
Building  and  a  fellow  freshman  of  his. 
Mr.  ARMEY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  u)  thank  the 
gentleman  from  the  14th  District  of  Il- 
linois for  taking  this  special  order. 
Yes,  John  and  I  were  neighbors.  I  sup- 
pose that  I  had  an  extraordinary  time 
during  his  brief  stay.  I  was  able  to  visit 
with  John  in  the  morning  for  coffee  in 
his  office  and  catch  him  running  over 
here  for  votes. 

John  and  I  had  a  few  things  in 
common,  not  only  our  fifth  floor  attic 
office  in  Cannon,  but  the  fact  that  we 


were  both  raised  in  N<Hth  Dakota  and 
made  our  wajrs  off  to  a  different  State 
to  seek  our  fortune  and  eventually 
found  our  way  to  the  House. 

John  was  my  favorite  curmudgeon. 
He  could  cut  to  the  heart  of  a  prob- 
lem, cut  to  the  heart  of  the  comply  in 
a  situation,  and  slice  into  that  comedy 
with  the  most  penetrating  humor  of 
anybody  whom  I  knew  during  that 
first  year. 

I  learned  from  John  two  things. 
First,  to  be  patient.  When  I  would  be 
wanting  to  scurry  over  here  and  get  in 
the  middle  of  things.  John  would 
remind  me  that  it  would  still  be  going 
on  when  we  got  there,  to  slow  down 
and  think  a  little  bit  along  the  way. 
Sure  enough,  like  the  tortoise  and  the 
hare,  he  always  got  here,  the  differ- 
ence being  that  he  always  had  every- 
thing clearly  thought  out  by  the  time 
he  got  here:  that  was  not  always  the 
case  with  me. 

Also.  John  taught  me  to  have  a 
sense  of  himior,  to  look  at  the  other 
side,  and  to  remember,  as  certain  as  I 
was  that  that  person  on  the  other  side 
of  an  issue  was  full  of  baloney,  John 
reminded  me  that  person  was  equally 
confident  that  I  was  full  of  baloney. 
And  there  was  a  certain  humor  in 
that. 

I  miss  John  Orotberg.  I  missed  him 
while  he  was  hospitalized,  and  I 
missed  him  after  he  passed.  But  I 
cannot  resist  the  temptation  to  do 
something  that  John  Orotberg  would 
applaud  me  for,  to  steal  a  line  from 
one  of  his  colleagues  from  Illinois  and 
misappropriate  it  to  Texas.  As  I  heard 
Herbt  Hyde  say,  and  if  I  can  para- 
phrase it  and  apply  it  to  this  case:  "I 
never  knew  for  sure  about  John, 
whether  he  was  fish  or  fowl,  devil  or 
saint,  so  I  can't  tell  you  whether 
John's  in  heaven  or  hell,  but  I  can  tell 
you  he's  not  with  the  complacent  and 
the  indifferent." 

I  thank  my  colleague  for  taking  this 
enpci&l  order. 

Mr.  HASTERT.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HASTERT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  HYDE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  srielding. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  commend  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  [Mr.  Hastbrt]  for 
taking  this  special  order,  and  I  think 
that  it  is  poetic  justice  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  [Mr.  Oray]  is  sitting 
in  the  chair,  because  Illinois  has  some- 
thing to  be  proud  of  when  we  think 
about  John  Orotberg. 

I  do  not  want  to  repeat  all  of  the  ac- 
colades and  generous  comments — not 
generous  In  that  they  were  beyond  the 
truth,  but  warm  and  beautiful  memo- 
ries of  our  friend.  John  Orotberg. 
There  are  other  aspects  of  him  that  I 
would  like  to  talk  aboat. 
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I  met  John  Orotberg  yean  ago  when 
he  fint  served  in  the  Illinois  Legisla- 
ture and  I  served  as  a  member  of  the 
house  there  too.  and  that  is  when  I 
tint  mat  John.  Then  when  I  left  the 
house,  John  continued  on  with  a  dls- 
tingnlrtied  career  in  the  house  and  in 
the  senate,  and  thm  he  came  here  to 
Washington  to  brighten  all  too  few 
da]P8  of  ours  before  Ood  called  him 
home. 

D  1530 

John  Orotberg  was  different.  He  had 
a  buoyancy  about  him.  an  efferves- 
cenee.  Nothing  was  ordinary  to  John. 
He  saw  a  Joy  in  most  mundane  sub- 
Jtets. 

He  was  a  very  concerned  person 
about  people  and  their  problems.  He 
was  a  rare  breed  because  he  not  only 
was  a  public  servant  in  elective  office, 
but  he  was  a  party  chairman  in  Kane 
County.  That  is  a  thankless  Job  be- 
cause all  you  get  is  responsibility  and 
burdens  and  very  little  pleasure  and 
very  little  admowledgmmt.  But  if  you 
really  are  cedicated  to  serving  people. 
and  if  you  believe  that  the  common- 
weal it  served  by  a  strong  RepubUcan 
Party,  as  John  did,  then  you  commit 
yourself  to  its  service,  and  he  certainly 
did  with  great  effect. 

I  would  like  to  talk  about  John  as 
the  example  that  he  set  for  us  In  his 
final  Ulness.  When  you  wonder  and 
contemplate  the  mystery  of  suffering, 
there  really  are  no  answers  that  we 
mere  himums  can  fathom  as  to  why 
srane  people  are  selected  to  bear  the 
unbearable  burden  of  a  terminal  ill- 
ness that  Is  painful  and  debilitating 
and  others  of  us  Just  merrily  go  on  our 
way.  untouched  by  this  sort  of  trage- 
dy. I  suppose  Ood.  in  His  wisdom,  se- 
lects the  bravest  people  and  for  good 
reason.  Perhaps  to  teach  us  something 
about  the  real  world  and  about  reality, 
and  the  fact  that  He  suffered  Himself. 
and  so  He  teaches  us  through  the  bur- 
dening, through  the  assumption  of  the 
burdens  of  a  painful  terminal  illness 
by  giving  a  John  Orotberg  this  sort  of 
cross  to  bear.  After  all.  He  bore  a  cross 
too. 

But  the  grace  under  pressure  that 
John  Orotberg  brought  to  his  Illness  is 
something  that  is  really  awesome. 
Cancer  he  had  for  many  many  years, 
but  you  would  sure  never  Imow  it.  He 
nevCT  was  down.  He  never  was  de- 
pressed, and  when  I  saw  him  he  was 
always  tipbeat.  He  always  had  a  smile, 
a  twinkle  in  his  eye.  One  characteristic 
about  John  besides  his  smile  was  a 
twinkle  In  his  eye.  and  no  matter  how 
ni  he  became,  in  his  final  days  that 
twinkle  in  his  eye  was  always  there. 

The  last  time  I  saw  John  he  was  in 
the  homital  with  his  beautiful,  talent- 
ed wife  beside  him,  making  his  last 
moments  very  comfortable,  and  as 
cheerful  as  could  be  under  the  drcum- 
stanoes.  John  could  not  talk,  but  he 
had  that  twii^e  in  his  eye.  and  he 
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was  eager  to  communicate.  You  Just 
knew  that  he  had  so  much  to  say. 

But  this  grace  under  pressure  is  a 
lesson  that  we  cannot  learn  too  much 
and  too  often,  how  to  l>ear  up  with 
courage,  with  equanimity,  with  long 
suffering  under  this  terrible  burden. 

I  think  Ood  got  lonely  for  John 
Orotl>erg  and  called  him  to  His  side, 
and  John  is  up  there  waiting  for  us  to 
catch  up  with  him.  When  you  contem- 
plate death,  it  is  the  most  fearful  idea 
that  people  can  think  about,  but  at  my 
age  you  would  have  to  start  thinking 
about  it,  and  I  wlU  tell  you,  I  think 
about  people  I  have  known  in  my  life 
Who  have  gone  ahead  that  I  will  look 
forward  to  meeting  again.  Very  high 
lunong  a  very  short,  select  list  is  John 
Orotberg. 

We  did  love  John  Orotberg.  He 
taught  us  a  great  deal,  and  his  family. 
Who  were  always  supportive  of  him  in 
his  political  career.  That  was  no  small 
achievement.  I  might  add,  because  the 
family  is  the  primary  responsibility 
that  all  of  us  have,  and  John  loved  his 
family.  He  worked  for  the  approval 
and  the  esteem  of  his  family,  and  that 
he  got.  But  his  family  has  a  great  deal 
to  be  proud  of,  a  great  deal  to  look  up 
to  and  to  live  up  to.  In  some  small  way 
I  want  them  to  know  that  we  share 
their  sense  of  loss  and  their  sense  of 
pride  in  having  known  John  Orotberg, 
and  we  really  look  forward  to  seeing 
John  again  in  another  life. 

I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HASTERT.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  for  his  always  ap- 
propriate and  thoughtful  words. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman  from   Maryland    il/Lts.   Beht- 

lET]. 

Mrs.  BENTLEY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  [Mr.  Hastert]  for 
taking  the  time  so  that  we  could  all 
pay  tribute  to  John  Orotberg.  I  will 
9>eak  on  a  sort  of  a  personal  basis. 

John  and  I  were  the  oldest  two 
Members  of  the  shall  we  say  1984  class 
of  the  99th  Congress  of  the  Republi- 
cans, and  we  used  to  kid  each  other 
about,  you  know,  who  was  older.  I 
would  say,  John,  you  luiow  you  are 
older  than  Methuselah.  I  will  never 
get  your  age,  even  though  I  was  a  few 
months  above  him.  But  we  used  to 
chide  each  other  about  that,  and  we 
used  to  chide  each  also  about  our 
ethnic  backgrounds.  I  was  Serbian- 
American  and  he  was  Norwegian. 

I  had  the  occasion  one  time  to  go  to 
his  district  to  speak  on  Labor  Day.  I 
aaid,  you  know,  John,  when  I  began 
talldng  to  the  group,  even  though  they 
were  mostly  Serbians,  they  all  knew 
you.  How  does  a  Norwegian  get  into 
that  group.  He  came  back  with  some 
of  his  usual  humor  and  kidding,  but 
they  did  love  him,  these  people  loved 
him.  And  I  had  some  good  reports  to 
give  him  when  I  returned,  which  I  was 
very  happy  to  do  because  it  was  not 
too  long  thereafter  that  he  came  down 
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as  hgs  been  said  here  today.  He  never 
told  any  of  us  that  he  was  ill,  that  he 
had  a  problem.  He  kept  that  to  him- 
self, and  he  did  have  the  twinkle  in  his 
eye  at  all  times,  as  has  been  said,  and 
alwa)rs  had  a  good  line. 

The  thing  I  remember  most  alxtut 
him  was  his  humor  and  his  pride  for 
his  wife's  voice.  He  always  talked  and 
boasted  about  Jean.  He  was  so  very 
proud  of  her. 

TeIuit  Brdcb.  I  envy  you  that  I  did 
not  have  the  opportunity  to  get  to 
know  him  as  you  did  in  the  State  legis- 
lature. I  think  your  one  line  that  you 
use,  that  he  enjoyed  being  in  a  legisla- 
tive body,  was  so  apropos.  And  he 
never  took  himself  too  seriously,  and 
that  is  something  I  think  we  can  all 
learn. 

As  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Hyd»]  said,  his  grace  under  pressure 
was  awesome,  and  indeed  it  was.  We 
miss  him. 

I  regret  that  when  I  went  out  with 
our  minority  leader.  Mr.  Michel,  to 
attend  his  funeral  that  unfortunately 
the  weather  in  Illinois  was  such  that 
we  were  not  able  to  get  to  St.  Charles 
that  day.  I  was  sorry  that  we  couJd 
not,  but  I  did  want  to  pay  my  tribute 
to  this  very  wonderful  gentleman  who 
we  are  all  lucky  to  have  known,  at 
least  even  for  a  very  short  while. 

Again  I  thank  the  gentleman  from 
Illindis  [Mr.  Hastert].  We  know  the 
gentleman  is  going  to  carry  on  in  his 
same  style  and  his  same  way. 

Mr.  HASTERT.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
woman from  Maryland.  I  cannot  help 
but  think  of  my  own  experience  in  the 
years  I  served  with  John,  and  of 
course  the  words  of  Representative 
MARtn*.  that  everything  came  to  a 
head  in  the  Illinois  Oeneral  Assembly 
at  reapportionment  time.  I  remember 
always  we  kind  of  went  to  John  with 
our  problems,  luiowlng  he  probably 
would  not  be  very  sympathetic,  but 
like  an  old  father  or  old  Dutch  uncle, 
he  had  the  appropriate  words.  When  I 
went  in  to  have  my  time  with  John,  I 
said.  John.  I  think  this  map  is  a  prob- 
lem, and  John  would  Just  kind  of  grit 
his  teeth  and  grin,  with  a  sparine  in 
his  eye,  and  say,  "Hastert.  keep  your 
powder  dry."  I  can  stiU  hear  him 
saying  that  today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Ohio  [Ms.  Kaptur]. 

Ms.  KAPTUR.  Mr.  Speaker,  first  I 
would  like  to  commend,  as  my  col- 
leagues have,  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois (Mr.  Hastert]  from  the  14th  Dis- 
trict for  having  the  vision  to  have  this 
special  order  and  permit  those  of  us 
who  had  the  pleasure,  and  great  ideas- 
ure  of  serving  with  John  Orotberg  an 
opportunity  to  speak  to  the  record  for 
the  future  as  well  as  to  extend  our 
deepest  sympathies  and  affection  for 
Jean  and  for  the  entire  Orotberg 
family. 
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I  miss  John  very  much.  And  as  a 
Democrat  who  sat  on  the  other  side  of 
the  aisle  from  him  in  the  Committee 
on  Banldng.  Finance  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs. I  still  find  myself  looking  down 
to  where  his  chair  was.  We  had  the  op- 
portunity to  work  together  on  several 
bills,  and  I  came  so  much  to  appreciate 
his  quick  wit  and  wry  hiunor. 

I  think  even  in  his  brief  time  here  I 
could  see  the  imprint  of  his  experience 
in  the  Illinois  Legislature  when  you 
saw  him  function  as  an  effective 
member  of  our  committee.  We  were 
able  together,  and  Just  for  the  record  I 
wanted  to  say  that  the  last  bill  that  he 
had  a  hand  in  here  was  Public  Law  99- 
202,  December  23.  1985,  the  Save  for 
the  USA  Year,  which  had  to  do  with 
savings  bonds  and  increasing  the  sale 
of  our  public  debt  seciu-ities  to  U.S. 
citizens. 

D  1540 

He  and  I  worked  on  that  together 
for  a  very  long  period  of  time,  and  it  is 
really  the  bill  that  permitted  me  to  get 
to  know  him  better  as  a  person.  I 
thought  for  the  record  it  might  be  in- 
teresting Just  to  tell  the  story  of  this 
bill  and  how  very  much  it  meant  to 
him. 

We  had  to  get  signatures;  we  had  to 
get  218  signatures,  and  he  knew  I  was 
interested  in  savings  bonds,  and  he 
was  as  well,  so  we  decided  to  hitch  up 
as  a  team.  Within  about  2  days,  John 
had  over  70  signatures.  I  said,  "Oosh, 
John,"  I  said,  "I  can't  keep  up  with 
you." 

I  said,  "How  in  the  world  do  you  do 
it?"  He  said,  "I  luiow  how  to  work  a 
cloakroom."  Within  just  a  few  days  we 
had  the  required  number  of  signa- 
tures, and  in  that  particular  session  of 
Congress,  we  had  the  only  bill  that 
managed  to  make  it  through  that  com- 
mittee, get  passed  on  the  floor  of  this 
House  as  well  as  over  on  the  Senate 
side,  and  be  signed  into  law  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States. 

When  we  were  getting  our  signa- 
tures on  this  side,  I  said,  "Gosh, 
John,"  I  said,  "we've  got  a  problem 
over  in  the  other  body.  They're  not 
moving  very  quiclcly."  He  goes,  "No 
problem,  follow  me." 

So  we  went  out  this  middle  door;  we 
walked  across  the  rotunda,  we  went 
over  to  the  Senate  side  and  we  went 
into  the  cloatu-oom  over  there;  and  of 
course  I  was  a  little  cautious;  I  wanted 
the  officer  to  clear  me  to  go  into  the 
cloakroom,  and  John  said,  "Just  walk 
right  in." 

We  walked  in  and  he  said  to  the 
person  at  the  desk,  "Where's  Dole?" 
Well,  it  turned  out  that  the  majority 
leader  at  that  time  was  in  an  airplane 
somewhere  over  the  United  States, 
and  John  made  sure  that  we  made  a 
telephone  call  right  there;  and  within 
10  minutes  Senator  Dole  was  back  to 
us  in  the  cloakroom,  and  John  said, 
"When  can  you  schedule  it  on  the 


floor?"  The  Senator  informed  us  we 
should  go  see  the  Speaker  pro  tem, 
Strom  Thurmond,  and  we  got  off  the 
telephone.  At  that  time.  Senator  Dole 
had  two  huge  boxes  of  chocolate 
candy  over  tn  the  Senate;  John  and  I 
both  managed  to  grab  a  couple  hand- 
fuls  of  that  candy  on  the  way  out  the 
door,  and  we  proceeded  to  find  the 
Speaker  pro  tem's  office. 

Without  any  luiocking  or  anything, 
John  walked  right  in  to  the  office,  and 
he  said  to  the  young  woman  sitting  at 
the  desk,  "We'd  like  to  speak  to  the 
Speaker  pro  tem,"  who  was  standing 
back  in  the  comer,  completely  startled 
that  these  two  Members  from  the 
other  side  would  have  walked  in  unan- 
nounced like  that;  and  John  walked  up 
to  him  and  said,  "Mr.  Speaker,  I 
happen  to  be  a  freshman.  This  lady  is 
a  sophomore;  and  we  don't  have  any- 
thing important  to  do  over  there; 
we're  just  lower-ranking  Members,  so 
we  decided  to  really  get  on  savings 
bonds  this  year  and  push  them.  And 
we  need  your  help,  we  need  your  sig- 
nature and  here's  the  bill,"  and  Sena- 
tor Thurmond  stood  there  and  Idnd  of 
looked  at  this  bill  and  looked  at  the 
two  of  us,  and  it  had  to  be  one  of  the 
most  unusual  requests  he  had  ever 
had;  and  we  got  his  signature  within 
15  seconds. 

It  was  in  that  way,  then,  that  we  got 
the  bill  moved  over  in  the  Senate;  Sen- 
ator Dole  scheduled  it  the  next  day, 
and  it  passed  the  Senate  on  Deceml>er 
16,  1985,  after  having  i>assed  the 
House  here  on  December  12,  1985.  It 
was  then  signed  by  the  President. 

I  said  to  John  before  we  left  Wash- 
ington. "You  know,  John,  this  is  such 
a  big  thing,  we've  got  to  promote  sav- 
ings bonds  in  America.  When  can  we 
go  over  to  the  White  House?  We  have 
to  get  the  President  involved  in  this, 
the  First  Lady  involved  in  this. 

He  said,  "Well,  why  don't  we  do  it  in 
January?"  I  said,  "OK,  John,  when?" 
He  said,  "Well,  you  take  care  of  it,  I'm 
going  on  vacation."  I  said.  "Oh.  John, 
you  have  to  be  back  here  for  that.  You 
can't  miss  an  event  like  that." 

That  was  the  last  time  that  I  really 
had  an  opportiuilty  to  speak  with  him. 
I  never  Itnew  he  was  ill,  and  he  was 
going  into  the  hospital  that  Christ- 
mas, and  when  I  got  back  here  in  Jan- 
uary, to  try  to  recoup  and  to  put  our 
agenda  together  to  go  over  to  the 
White  House,  I  found  that  he  was  in 
intensive  care,  never  to  come  out 
again. 

Last  year.  I  had  to  go  before  the  Na- 
tional Committee,  the  private  sector 
group  that  promotes  savings  bonds 
sales  in  the  United  States,  and  to 
accept  a  liberty  bell  on  behalf  of  both 
John  and  myself  for  our  efforts  in  pro- 
moting this  particular  legislation 
which  resulted  last  year  in  the  largest 
number  of  savings  bonds  sales  in  the 
United  States  in  several  decades. 


I  will  teU  you,  it  was  a  very  emotion- 
al moment  for  me,  because  I  felt  that  I 
wanted  to  say  so  many  things  for 
John;  he  was  alive  at  that  point,  and  I 
wanted  him  to  be  there  with  me  and 
he  was  not  able  to"^  there. 

So  I  think  this  bill,  and  the  savings 
bonds  sales  in  1986  are  a  true  tribute 
to  him.  It  has  been  an  honor  to  have 
served  with  John  Orotberg.  He  put  a 
human  face  on  this  House,  and  I  pray 
for  him  and  for  his  family. 

Mr.  HASTERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentlewoman  from  Ohio 
[Ms.  Kaptur]  for  the  very,  very,  beau- 
tiful words. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  tiie  outset,  let 
me  thank  our  colleague,  Oennis  Hastert,  for 
taking  this  time  to  horxx  our  former  coMeague, 
John  Grott>erg  of  Illinois. 

I  had  the  pleasure  of  serving  with  John  on 
the  Government  Operations  Committee  during 
ttie  99th  Congress.  I  say  pleasure  t)ecause 
there  was  no  more  willing  nor  enthusiastic  a 
participant  in  our  Intergovernmental  Relations 
Sut>committee  hearings  than  John.  His  dedi- 
cation and  hard  work  deservedfy  earr^ed  John 
the  respect  and  admiration  of  his  colleagues 
on  our  committee.  John's  contritxjtions  were 
unfailingly  thoughtful  and  valuat>le. 

There  is  so  much  ttiat  can  t)e  said  about 
John's  career— his  devotkxi  and  hard  work  on 
behalf  of  ttKjse  he  represented  in  Illinois  both 
at  the  State  arxj  Federal  levels  of  goverrv 
ment;  his  dedicatk>n  to  tfie  prir>ciples  of  our 
denKx:racy;  and  his  passion  for  greater  krKWvl- 
edge  with  which  to  serve  ttie  putXic  good.  But 
the  quality  John  possessed  ttiat  I  will  ahways 
remember  ar>d  admire  atx>ve  all  was  his  in- 
domitable spirit.  John  came  face  to  face  with 
adversity  on  innumerable  occasions.  And  yet, 
his  strong  will  to  surmount  wtiatever  prot>lem 
he  encountered  remained  strong.  The  courage 
John  demonstrated  was  truly  inspirir>g. 

I  personally  feel  very  fortunate  to  have 
known  John.  His  absertce  in  this  House  cre- 
ates a  void.  But  his  spirit,  I  am  certain,  is  ever 
present.  John  was  an  inspiration  to  all  of  us, 
and  I  am  proud  to  have  t>een  able  to  count 
him  as  a  friend  and  a  colleague. 

Mr.  STANGELAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
thank  my  new  colleague,  Denny  Hastert,  for 
taking  this  special  order  to  reflect  on  ttie 
passing  of  a  great  Anwrican  John  Grottserg. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  city  not  known  for  its 
friendliness.  John  Grott)erg  was  a  true  excep- 
tion. John  was  pleasant  and  had  a  way  of 
making  those  around  him  feel  comfortat>le. 
Around  here  he  is  remembered  for  fiis  sense 
of  humor  and  powerful  singing  voice.  He  was 
extremely  well  liked,  and  I  personally  conski- 
ered  him  a  great  guy  and  a  fnend. 

I  am  proud  that  John  was  from  my  home 
State  of  Minnesota,  tx>m  in  the  small  soutfv 
central  town  of  Winnebago.  However,  it  was 
St.  Charles,  IL.  that  John  would  conskier 
home.  For  it  was  there  that  tie  raised  a  family 
with  his  wife  Jean.  It  was  also  tfiere  that  John 
worked  as  manager  of  ttie  YMCA,  and  found 
time  to  manage  a  resktential  community  for  el- 
deriy  people  in  con)unctk>n  with  Vne  Lutfieran 
social  servKes  organizatk>n. 

Contiruiing  with  his  spirit  of  put>lic  and  com- 
munity service,  in  1973  John  sought  put)lic 
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ly,  I  like  the  Idea  of  having  such  a  fa-    SSC   next  Wednesdav.   March   11.   I    nucle&r  nnw<>r  tLnd  tuiv»nrtH\  »iP<H.mn. 
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I  to  ttw  Mkiois  Homo  of 

Ho  raiTMinod  o  mombof  of 

tor  12  yMfs  Mrving  the 

kt  ^iH  of  m  onQOtoQ  boHto  wNh  concer,  in 
1986  John  ran  for  •  MSI  in  tho  9Mh  Congraas 
wlwn  my  0ood  Mond  Tont  Corcoran  attonipt- 
•d  a  chilonBi  tor  iw  U A  Sonala.  Evan  wMh 
,  John  rw)  ■  vigorous  race 
I  of  hto  opponent  in  « land- 


N  dUnt  trite  long  for  John  to  make  an 
knpect  in  Congraeo.  i  remeniber  his  teNing  me 
Ihal  one  rt^  he  had  been  out  to  hear  one  of 
Hw  Mi«toe  bandi,  I  belevo  it  was  tfw  Arni/s. 
Ae  Ne  Mends  know,  lalaning  to  music  and 
ringing  «•■  ona  of  Jofm's  favorite  pest  times. 
He  was  vwy  niuaicaly  indned. 

Howawar.  tNs  panteuler  night  Jofm  became 
i^nal  whan  ha  noMoed  that  many  members  of 
ttM  band  wera  uaing  foreign  instruments.  So 
ha  figurad  he  would  cfiange  ttiis  by  introduc- 
ing a  bl  prohliWng  any  member  of  any  mili- 
tHy  band  ftom  using  foreign  instnjments.  A 
aftort  Mmo  iator,  his  klaa  was  signed  into  law 
by  fVsafctont  Rsagan.  As  most  of  us  know,  it 
is  vary  rare  tor  a  freshman  in  the  mirxxity 
parly  to  get  Na  idea  acted  upon  so  quickly. 

Thara  ia  no  queaHon  that  if  cancer  had  not 
taken  Mm  John  oouto  have  heU  his  seat  for 
•s  long  aa  desired.  His  poWtoai  career  vras 
vary  prowiisirtg.  But  with  his  untimely  death 
lari  year  we  loat  mora  tfwn  a  coMeegue,  we 
tori  a  Mend,  a  gentlemen,  arxl  a  real  team 
ptoyer.  And  with  that  I  wouM  like  to  again 
Ihonk  you.  Dbmv,  for  taking  out  this  special 
crdor  and  convey  to  you  that  if  John  Grotberg 
hod  beaton  cancer  and  retired  from  put>lic 
otioe,  he  wouU  hove  been  your  greatest  sup- 


Mr.  GALLO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  we  pay 
tribute  to  a  coieaguo  and  a  friend  who  made 
a  laallng  impreaiion  on  ttwse  of  us  who  had 
the  prfviage  to  aarve  with  him  as  Members  of 
the  OMh  Congress.  Although  he  was  with  us 
hera  in  Wsahinglon  a  rslativeiy  short  time,  his 
warmth  and  hia  dedfcation  to  the  people  he 
served  wl  remain  as  his  monument  in  our 
minds  and  our  hearts  for  a  tong  time  to  come. 

John  waa  one  of  the  first  indhnduals  that  I 
had  the  priviege  to  meet  wtien  I  came  to 
Washington  tor  orientation  sesstons  as  a  new 
Member  of  Congress  in  December  1984. 

We  arrived  as  newty  elected  IWIembers  of 
this  body  and  worked  together  to  leam  ttw  ins 
and  outs  of  this  graot  complex  of  buikjings 
that  we  refer  to  as  Capitol  HW. 

nscauss  we  both  came  to  Washington  after 
senAig  in  leadership  positions  within  our  re- 
spective State  legistatures,  we  shared  a  great 
many  enperienoes  common  to  ttK>se  wtw 
have  served  in  legislative  leadership  capac- 
itiae. 

From  thia  common  ground,  we  devetoped  a 
doee  working  relattonshi0  that  grew  into  a 
friendship  ttwt  I  wiM  fondly  remember  for  the 
reriof  my  Me. 

Congreaaman  Grolberg's  strong  commit- 
ment to  the  service  of  his  constituents  and  his 
undaralandtog  of  the  poWtoal  process  gave 
Nm  the  aUMy  to  be  an  effective  legisiator, 
«4io  could  get  the  job  done  for  his  constttu- 


Hto  polMcal  phioeophy  was  best  stated  in 
Ma  own  wordK 


I  call  myself  a  compamlnnite  conaerra- 
Uve.  I  truly  IwUeve  that  government  should 
do  for  you  only  what  you  can't  do  for  your- 
self. I  am  oonvinoed  that  tax  dollars  must  Xte 
tued  Judiciously  and  effectively  to  provide 
only  those  aervlces  that  can't  be  provided 
without  government  help. 

I  want  government  out  of  our  private  Uvea 
and  Iniainesses,  l)ecauae  I  care  what  happens 
to  my  friends  and  neighbors.  Orowlng  up  in 
rural  Minnesota  and  North  Dakota.  I 
learned  a  reapect  and  concern  for  people. 
Working  on  my  father's  farm  and  leading 
the  State  4-H  formed  my  ctmviction  for  in- 
dividual freedoms  which  I  continue  to  hold. 

Congressman  Grott>erg  t)elieved  ttiat  gov- 
emmerrt  shouM  work  for  the  people,  not  the 
other  way  around.  Because  I  have  shared  that 
convictton  with  my  friend,  John  Grott)erg,  I  call 
upon  my  colleagues  today  to  honor  his 
memory  by  put)ikdy  recommitting  ourselves  to 
the  principies  of  good  government  tfiat  Con- 
gressman Grotberg  personified. 

Mr.  GORDON.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  we  honor 
ttie  memory  of  our  colleague  John  Grott>erg. 
John  and  I  were  elected  to  Congress  at  the 
same  time.  He  was  from  linnois,  I  from  Ten- 
nessee. He  was  a  Republican,  I  a  Democrat 
We  met  during  our  new  Member  orientation 
period,  and  despite  these  differences  we 
became  friends. 

John  ar>d  I  served  togettier  on  tfie  Banking 
Committee,  wtiere  John  was  a  dednated,  dili- 
gent hard-working  public  servarrt  His  intelli- 
gence and  insigfit  were  wekxMne  in  the  work 
both  of  ttiat  committee  and  the  House.  John 
always  had  ttie  atxiity  to  say  the  right  thing  at 
the  rigfit  time,  to  break  the  tension,  and  to  get 
to  tt\e  heart  of  an  issue. 

When  John  was  so  tragnally  taken  from  us 
last  November,  we  k>st  a  distinguished  col- 
league arKJ  a  dear  frierxl.  It  was  an  lienor  for 
me  to  serve  In  this  body  with  John  Grott>erg, 
and  a  privilege  for  me  to  caH  him  my  friervi.  I 
offer  my  sincere  condolences  to  John's  family, 
arvj  to  ttie  people  of  the  14th  District  of  llli- 
rrais.  We  all  miss  him. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  we 
gather  to  pay  tritxjte  to  former  Congressman 
John  GrottMrg  who  passed  away  last  Novem- 
ber.  Wrth  his  passing  not  only  did  we  who 
serve  in  this  body  lose  a  good  friend,  but  the 
House  tost  a  most  able  Representative  as 
well. 

Although  his  time  in  the  House  was  txjt  a 
brief  period  he  vrill  be  remembered  with  fond- 
ness t>y  those  of  us  wtw  served  with  him  here 
in  the  Congress  for  both  his  contritxjtions  to 
our  Nation  and  by  those  he  so  ably  represent- 
ed In  tfie  14th  District  of  Illinois. 

One  of  tfie  privileges  of  serving  in  ttiis  great 
txxfy  is  tfie  people  we  meet  and  come  to 
krxjw.  Our  former  colleague  John  Grotberg  is 
a  man  wtiom  I  am  proud  to  have  served  with. 
As  an  able  legisiator  and  one  wtio  served 
both  his  constituents  and  his  country  well, 
John  Grottierg  will  be  greatly  missed. 

To  his  family  go  my  very  deepest  sympathy 
and  prayers. 

Mr.  HASTERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  Just  as 
a  short  closing.  I  woiild  like  to  say 
John  Grotberg  was  not  only  a  friend 
of  mine,  he  was  a  mentor;  he  was  a 
great  man  from  Illinois.  He  was  a 
great  American,  he  was  a  great  father 
and  husband  and  a  great  family  man. 
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If  he  was  here  today,  he  would  be 
very  proud  to  be  speaking  to  this  body 
and  of  the  198th  anniversary  of  the 
beginning  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States.  He  was  very  proud  of 
this. 

He  also  loved  his  family  so  much  he 
would  make  sure  that  he  wished  his 
son  "happy  birthday"  today. 

I  Hiank  the  Members  who  partici- 
pated in  this  special  order. 


BiIESSAOE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDSafT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  commu- 
nicated to  the  House  by  Mrs.  Emery, 
one  of  his  secretaries. 


WHY  CONGRESS  SHOULD  FUND 
THE  SSC 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  [Mr.  Bruce]  is 
recofnized  for  60  minutes. 

GXmRAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  BRUCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unaiUmous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter  on  the  sub- 
ject of  this  special  order. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BRUCE.  I  am  pleased  to  have 
my  colleagues  Join  with  me  this  after- 
noon to  express  in  a  collective,  biparti- 
san manner,  our  strong  and  enthusias- 
tic support  for  the  superconductor 
super  collider,  or  the  SSC. 

I  believe  the  overwhelming  response 
by  my  colleagues  to  today's  special 
order,  as  well  as  the  broad-based  polit- 
ical and  geographical  support  for  the 
project,  clearly  illustrates  the  strong 
whioh  exists  within  Congress  for  the 
SSC. 

Its  broad  popular  support  notwith- 
standing, what  is  the  SSC,  and  what 
makes  it  so  unique  and  thus,  worthy  of 
the  funding  we  seek? 

In  purely  descriptive  terms,  the  SSC 
is  a  powerful  scientific  instrument  for 
the  study  of  the  fundamental  nature 
of  matter.  Inside  the  SSC,  protons  will 
be  accelerated  and  made  to  collide. 
The  products  of  the  collisions  will 
then  be  counted  and  measured.  The 
colliBions,  20  times  more  energetic  that 
in  any  existing  facility  will  enable  sci- 
entists to  probe  deeper  than  ever 
before  into  the  basic  nature  of  matter 
and  ienergy. 

What  makes  the  SSC  so  unique?  Ac- 
tually the  SSC  has  several  unique  as- 
pects. First,  it  would  be  the  world's 
preeminent  basic  research  facility  for 
high  energy  physics  research.  In  fact, 
the  SSC  would  be  the  most  powerful 
scientific  instrument  ever  built.  Frank- 


ly, I  like  the  Idea  of  having  such  a  fa- 
cility located  in  this  country  as  op- 
posed to  Europe  or  the  Soviet  Union, 
which  have  expressed  interest  in  a 
similar  project. 

Second,  as  an  instrument  for  basic 
research,  the  SSC  has  the  capacity  to 
achieve  significant  research  results 
and  technological  innovations  that  not 
only  will  serve  to  enhuice  America's 
competitiveness  and  security,  but  also 
promise  to  touch,  in  a  profound  way, 
the  everyday  lives  of  people  every- 
where. 

Of  course,  the  spinoffs  from  basic  re- 
search are  not  always  as  obvious  or  im- 
mediate as  the  by-products  of  applied 
research.  However,  the  track  record 
for  basic  research  in  high  energy  phys- 
ics is  excellent:  In  fact,  a  large  portion 
of  present  U.S.  technology  owes  its  ex- 
istence to  watershed  events  associated 
with  basic  high  energy  research. 
Whole  new  industries  in  advanced 
electronics,  nuclear  medicine,  comput- 
er chips  and  ion  implanation  have  es- 
tablished themselves  in  the  United 
States  as  a  result  of  basic  research 
projects. 

But,  I  want  to  emphasize  that  the 
goal  of  basic  research  has  never  been 
defined  in  terms  of  its  inherent  value 
to  industry  or  its  efficacy  in  solving 
"down-to  earth"  problems.  Indeed,  the 
primary  goal  of  basic  research  is  to 
further  our  understanding  of  the 
physical  world  for  its  own  sake.  In 
short,  the  goal  of  basic  scientific 
projects  like  the  SSC  is  the  creation  of 
knowledge. 

As  Congress  considers  the  cost  of  in- 
vesting in  a  project  like  the  SSC.  it 
must  not  forget  that  similar  invest- 
ments in  basic  research  undertaken  by 
the  United  States  in  the  past  are  pre- 
cisely why  the  United  States  leads  the 
world  in  technological  innovation 
today.  As  George  Will  pointed  out  in  a 
recent  column,  yesterday's  discovery 
of  the  laws  of  electromagnetic  waves 
produced  today's  conununication  tech- 
nologies; and  quantum  mechanics  of 
the  1920's  produced  today's  semicon- 
ductor industry. 

George  Will  also  urged  Congress  to 
bear  in  mind  that  many  of  America's 
foremost  scientists  were  bom  else- 
where and  came  to  the  United  States 
to  be  on  the  moving  frontiers  of  sci- 
ence. Similarly,  I  believe  another 
unique  feature  of  the  SSC  is  its  dra- 
matic appeal  that  will  inspire  our  own 
young  people  in  this  country  to  pursue 
careers  in  science  and  technology. 

In  closing,  I  want  to  again  thank  my 
colleagues  for  Joining  me  here  this 
afternoon.  Already  I  have  received  no- 
tification from  nearly  50  Memt>ers 
from  all  over  the  country  who  have 
said  they  want  to  go  on  record  in  favor 
of  the  United  States  buUding  the 
super  collider. 

So  many  Members  have  expressed 
their  interest  that  I  have  scheduled 
another  special  order  in  support  of  the 


SSC  next  Wednesday.  March  11.  I 
want  to  urge  all  my  colleagues  to  Join 
us  in  support  of  this  project  either  by 
speaking  at  next  week's  special  order 
or  by  submitting  a  statement  in  writ- 
ing. 

D  1550 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Shuicwat]. 

Mr.  SHUMWAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  express  my  appreciation 
to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  for  ar- 
ranging this  opportunity  to  discuss  the 
proposed  superconducting  super  col- 
lider or  SSC.  announced  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Energy,  John  Herrington.  on 
February  10, 1987. 

While  the  phsrsical  and  budgetary 
aspects  of  the  52-mile-long  supercon- 
ducting super  collider  are  enormous,  I 
am  certain  that  future  historians  will 
characterize  the  benefits  derived  by  its 
discoveries  in  a  similar  manner.  The 
SSC  will  be  the  world's  preeminent  re- 
search facility  for  high  energy  physics, 
research  which  has  yielded  and  wiU 
continue  to  yield  enormous  benefits  to 
society  in  the  areas  of  science,  technol- 
ogy and  education.  It  is  my  sincere 
hope  that  Congress  will  demonstrate 
the  foresight  to  authorize  and  appro- 
priate funding  for  the  project. 

As  Congress  begins  to  develop  budg- 
etary priorities  for  the  future,  we  must 
understand  the  importance  of  the 
present  strength  of  America's  scientif- 
ic programs  on  the  futiu-e  strength  of 
America's  economy.  During  his  sixth 
State  of  the  Union  Address,  President 
Reagan  established  a  national  goal  of 
ensuring  American  competitive  pre- 
eminence into  the  21st  century.  Incor- 
porated in  the  Trade.  Employment, 
and  Productivity  Act  of  1987  an- 
nounced by  the  administration  on  Feb- 
ruary 19  is  a  commitment  to  double, 
over  the  next  5  years,  the  budgetary 
resources  for  programs  administered 
by  the  National  Science  Foundation. 
Working  together,  the  administration 
and  Congress  must  ensure  that  Amer- 
ica remains  the  primary  point  of 
origin  for  future  scientific  discovery. 

Congress  has  also  heaid  concerns 
voiced  from  some  segments  of  the  sci- 
entific community  that  by  making  the 
SSC  a  priority,  that  other  disciplines 
will  suffer.  Should  Congress  approve 
the  administration's  future  plans  for 
the  National  Science  Foundation,  I  am 
certain  that  these  fears  can  be  allayed. 
More  specifically,  past  investments  in 
high  energy  physics  have  led  to  ad- 
vances in  a  wide  variety  of  scientific 
areas. 

A  significant  portion  of  present 
American  technology  owes  its  exist- 
ence to  watershed  events  associated 
with  the  development  of  modem  parti- 
cle accelerators  and  related  technol- 
ogies. An  impressive  list  of  technol- 
ogies developed  from  earlier  research 
in  nuclear  and  high  energy  physics  in- 
clude computer  chips,  food  processing. 


nuclear  power  and  advanced  electron- 
ics. 

In  fact,  I  wonder  how  many  individ- 
uals are  aware  that  approximately  100 
million  Americans  each  year  receive 
diagnostic  or  therapeutic  benefits  as  a 
result  of  this  technology.  One  example 
is  the  PET  scan  (positron  emission  to- 
mography), a  novel  technique  for  di- 
rectly studying  the  function  of  organs 
such  as  the  brain.  When  the  positron 
particle  was  discovered  in  the  1930's. 
many  viewed  it  as  an  abstract  curiosity 
of  physicists.  Today  this  abstract  dis- 
covery provides  the  basis  for  an  impor- 
tant tool  of  medical  research  and  diag- 
nosis. Therefore,  it  is  clear  that  discov- 
eries made  by  research  done  with  the 
SSC  will  indeed  have  a  potentially 
broad  effect  on  the  physical  and  as 
well  as  the  economic  well-being  of  our 
lives. 

In  closing,  the  Department  of 
Energy  [DOE]  has  prop<»ed  an  action- 
oriented  schedule  for  the  development 
of  this  project.  Before  Congress  makes 
a  judgment  on  the  feasibility  of  the 
Department's  schedule,  I  would  hope 
that  Members  take  the  time  to  review 
the  proposal  released  by  DOE  in  April. 

This  project  has  the  potential  to  im- 
prove the  quality  of  our  children's  and 
grandchildren's  lives  in  the  21st  centu- 
ry. I  hope  we  can  display  the  foresight 
necessary  to  realize  those  virtues  now. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding 
this  time  and  for  taking  this  special 
order. 

Mr.  BRUCE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  California  for  participating  in 
this  special  order. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr.  DeWinx]. 

Mr.  DeWINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  discuss  the 
importance  of  the  superconducting 
super  collider  to  our  Nation  and  to  ex- 
press my  strong  support  for  the  State 
of  Ohio's  bid  to  build  the  SSC. 

The  construction  and  operation  of 
the  superconducting  super  collider  will 
be  the  most  important  scientific 
project  in  the  world,  it  is  designed  to 
answer  the  deepest  questions  of  phys- 
ics. 

It  is  critical  that  this  basic  research 
occur  in  the  United  States.  We  have, 
in  the  past,  been  the  leader  in  develop- 
ing new  technologies  through  basic  re- 
search in  science.  If  we  are  going  to 
continue  to  lead  the  world  in  iimova- 
tion  and  new  ideas,  projects  such  as 
the  SSC  must  be  built  in  the  United 
States. 

The  SSC  will  be  an  investment  in 
the  future  competitiveness  of  the 
United  States,  and  further  knowledge 
in  the  area  of  high-energy  physics  will 
keep  our  Nation  on  the  driving  edge  of 
scientific  research  and  technological 
advancement.  This  project  is  essential 
to  keeping  the  United  States  the  best 
in  science  and  engineering. 
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The  State  of  Ohio  le  among  the  top 
ooBtenden  for  the  site  of  the  SSC. 
The  eentnl  Ohio  site,  which  la  north 
(tf  Cohimhua  In  Delaware.  Marlon, 
Mtmrvm,  and  Uhlan  Counties,  meets 
•n  the  criteria  aet  forth  by  the  De- 
pgtment  (rf  Energy.  The  geology  of 
the  area  itrovldeB  an  excellent  site  for 
an  SBC  tunnel  about  150  to  200  feet 
bdow  the  luifiice.  The  site  also  has  a 
ridi  tnfraitnicture  of  electrical  power, 
natural  gas,  water,  rail  lines,  high- 
way*, airports,  and  construction  mate- 
rials fadUtiea. 

Ofer  the  past  2  years.  Ohio  State 
Unlverrtty  and  the  Governor's  office 
haf«  been  hard  at  work  putting  to- 
gether a  proposal  for  the  construction 
of  the  SSC  in  Ohio,  and  the  next  sev- 
ctal  months  are  erudal  in  the  ongoing 
effwta  to  bring  the  SSC  to  Ohio. 

The  State  of  Ohio  will  present  a 
hltfily  competitlre  and  attractive  pro- 
posal to  the  Department  of  Energy  in 
August,  a  proposal  that,  I  believe,  will 
give  Ohio  the  edge  in  the  final  compe- 
tition. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join  me  in 
support  of  the  SSC  project  so  we  can 
matnt.atn  America's  superiority  in  sci- 
ence and  technology. 

Ifr.  BRUCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  thank  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  for  his  comments  concerning  the 
need  for  all  of  us  to  cooperate  in  get- 
ting this  project  off  the  ground.  Then 
we  are  going  to  fight  over  who  is  going 
to  get  it 

I  think  It  Is  wonderful  that  we  have 
a  special  order  here  today  to  discuss 
the  technical  aspects  and  the  need  for 
this  project  as  a  national  need. 

Mr.  Sonker,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man fnanminote  [Mr.  Fa  well]. 

Mr.  FAWELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  %)eaker,  as  a  member  of  the 
House  Science.  Space,  and  Technology 
Committee.  I  fully  support  the  Presi- 
dent's dedsion  to  proceed  with  the 
building  of  the  superconducting  super 
collider  [SSC]. 

To  fully  appreciate  the  importance 
of  the  superconducting  super  collider, 
we  must  look  back  at  the  dramatic 
course  which  science  has  taken  in  the 
20th  century.  The  first  decades  of  this 
century  witnessed  a  revolution  in 
physics  which  profoundly  influenced 
the  other  sciences  and  even  the  way 
we  see  ourselves  and  our  place  in  the 
universe.  Today  we  stand  on  the 
threshold  of  a  new  physics.  By  buUd- 
tng  the  SSC.  we  will  be  able  to  push 
bade  the  bounds  of  theory  and  knowl- 
edge and  open  up  whole  new  vistas  for 
exploration.  And  Just  as  our  century 
has  benefited  from  the  scientific  revo- 
lution of  the  early  1900's,  so  the  SSC 
and  the  new  physics  will  promise  us 
unimaginable  benefits  in  knowledge 
and  industry. 

We  must  alwasrs  remember  that  the 
benefits  of  sdence  are  not  Just  for  sci- 
entists.   The    probing    of    the    atom 


during  this  century  has  played  a 
major  role  in  the  development  of 
lasers,  transistors,  nuclear  power,  nu- 
clear medicine,  computers,  computer 
chips,  advanced  electronics,  and  other 
important  products.  According  to  the 
Department  of  Energy,  fuUy  one-third 
of  the  products  and  industries  which 
make  up  our  Nation's  gross  national 
product  are  based  on  knowledge  of  the 
atom.  If  history  is  any  guide,  the  SSC 
and  the  new  phjrsics  will  lead  to  the 
creation  of  whole  indiistrles.  the  likes 
of  which  we  cannot  even  imagine. 

The  SSC  will  be  expensive,  but  I  be- 
lieve it  must  be  built.  I  believe  also 
that  it  can  be  built  with  international 
cooperation  with  countries  such  as 
Japan.  Italy,  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
West  Germany,  thereby  significantly 
reducing  its  net  cost  to  America.  I  also 
believe  that  we  Members  of  Congress 
owe  it  to  the  taxpayers  and  the  scien- 
tific community  to  ensure  that  our 
country  builds  the  best  superconduct- 
ing super  collider  it  can.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  has  established  a  rig- 
orous peer  review  process  to  ensure 
that  the  site  for  the  SSC  is  chosen  for 
its  technical  merit.  I  fully  support  this 
peer  review  process,  and  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues in  Congress  to  respect  these 
procedures.  It  is  our  responsibility  in 
Congress  to  gruarantee  that  site  selec- 
tion is  determined  strictly  on  the  basis 
of  technical  merit  and  that  the  SSC  is 
constructed  in  the  best  manner  possi- 
ble. 

The  SSC  will  usher  in  a  new  era  in 
American  science  and  technology.  It 
will  give  us  the  capability  to  explore 
the  basic  forces  and  structure  of  our 
\miverse,  and  with  this  knowledge  we 
will  be  able  to  pursue  new  products 
and  Industries.  This  will  be  an  adven- 
turous undertaking  which  everyone  in 
Congress  will  want  to  enthusiastically 
support. 

D  1600 

Mr.  BRUCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Colorado  [Mr. 
Brown]. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
his  leadership  on  this  issue. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  January  30.  Energy 
Secretary  John  Herrington  announced 
the  President's  decision  to  support 
construction  in  the  United  States  of 
the  world's  largest  and  most  advanced 
high  energy  accelerator,  the  supercon- 
ducting super  collider  [SSC]. 

The  superconductor  super  collider 
wUl  be  the  world's  most  powerful  sci- 
entific research  instrument.  Congres- 
sional support  of  the  SSC  is  essential 
to  assure  America's  world  leadership 
and  competitiveness  in  science,  tech- 
nology, and  commerce  into  the  21st 
century. 

SSC  will  accelerate  atomic  particles 
to  an  energy  level  that  is  20  times 
greater  than  currently  possible.  The 
collision  of  atomic  particles  produced 


in  this  process  wUl  create  new  sub- 
atomic particles  that  will  be  detected 
andiuudyzed. 

Tfcie  SSC  will  be  a  research  tool  for 
further  unlocking  the  secrets  of  the 
atom.  It  will  not  examine  freakish 
phenomena.  Rather  it  will  study  the 
fun<feunental  natiire  of  matter  and 
energy,  and  the  basic  forces  that  hold 
our  world  and  the  universe  together. 
Without  SSC,  physicists  say  they  will 
be  very  limited  experlmentaUy.  A 
larger  and  more  powerful  technologi- 
cal tool  is  needed  if  we  are  to  move 
forward  in  this  basic  science. 

The  super  collider  will  be  to  physics 
what  the  telescope  is  to  astronomy  or 
the  microscope  to  biology— an  indis- 
penaible  tool  of  scientific  progress. 

The  significance  of  the  super  col- 
lider goes  far  beyond  its  function  as  a 
research  tool  for  professional  scien- 
tists, It  will  be  a  place  not  only  for  the 
research  of  the  present  generation  of 
physicists,  but  also  for  the  education 
of  the  next. 

It  will  lie  a  national  symbol  of  Amer- 
ica's commitment  to  scientific  leader- 
ship in  this  century  and  an  instnmient 
by  Which  that  leadership  can  be  main- 
tained. By  attacking  some  of  the  most 
fundamental  and  challenging  prob- 
lems of  physics,  the  super  collider  will 
inspire  interest  in  science,  mathemat- 
ics, and  engineering,  stimulating  edu- 
cation at  all  levels  from  preschool  to 
post<-graduate. 

The  incentive  to  pursue  such  basic 
resenrch  derives  not  only  from  our 
need  to  expand  the  limits  of  hiunan 
knowledge,  but  also  from  the  convic- 
tion that  doing  so  wUl  bring  great  ben- 
efits to  society. 

The  super  collider  can  lead  not  only 
to  new  discoveries  in  our  basic  under- 
standing, but  it  also  can  point  the  way 
toward  the  development  of  practical, 
new  technologies  and  products.  Past 
acceAerator  research  has  resiilted  in 
greatb  advances  in  medicine,  electron- 
ics, energy,  and  communications,  for 
exaihple. 

We  can  reasonably  expect  that  the 
super  collider  will  have  significant 
spinoffs,  discoveries,  and  innovations 
that  will  touch  every  human  being. 
Continued  advances  stemming  from 
the  challenge  of  the  super  collider  will 
enhance  the  competitive  position  of 
American  industry  in  the  world  mar- 
ketplace. 

Tlae  Department  of  Energy  has  Just 
begun  what  is  expected  to  be  a  year- 
long process  to  select  a  site  for  the 
SSC.  Over  20  States  have  expressed  an 
interest  in  the  project,  and  the  selec- 
tion of  a  site  will  be  an  open  and  com- 
petitive process. 

It  was  at  a  1982  summer  workshop  in 
Snowmass.  CO,  that  the  concept  of 
the  superconducting  super  collider  was 
first  studied  in  detail.  Coincidentally. 
we  Coloradans  have  a  perfect  site  for 
the  project  in  the  eastern  part  of  our 


State.  It  is  geotechnlcally  superior, 
close  to  universities,  major  urban  cen- 
ters, and  an  international  airport.  I  am 
working  hard  with  Colorado  scientists, 
bxisiness.  State  government,  and 
others  in  our  congressional  delegation 
to  help  make  Colorado's  case. 

At  the  same  time,  we  must  recognize 
it  is  vitally  Important  to  the  future  of 
American  and  science  and  technology 
that  the  super  collider  be  built  no 
matter  what  site  is  chosen. 

Without  a  commitment  from  Con- 
gress to  construct  the  super  collider, 
the  United  States  will  run  a  distant 
third  in  high  energy  physics  by  the 
end  of  this  century,  its  current  leader- 
ship overtaken  by  other  accelerator 
labs  now  being  built  in  Europe  and 
Russia. 

We  need  the  superconducting  super 
collider  to  advance  and  maintain 
American  capabilities  and  world  lead- 
ership in  using  sdence  for  the  peace- 
ful and  economic  benefit  of  mankind. 

It  is  the  next  logical  step. 

Mr.  BRUCE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  pointing  out  that  I 
think  the  interests  are  not  parochial. 
Seven  States  are  interested  in  this 
project  today  through  Hhe  comments 
of  the  gentlemen  from  their  respective 
States,  but  I  think  when  you  take  a 
look  at  the  advancement  of  science,  as 
the  gentleman  from  Colorado  has 
mentioned,  it  is  not  parochial  in 
nature.  It  is  national  in  scope. 

The  superconducting  super  collider, 
along  with  the  super  computing  cen- 
ters, which  there  are  only  five,  this 
Congress  supported  that  project.  I 
think  we  have  all  benefited  as  Ameri- 
cans in  our  quest  to  be  more  competi- 
tive in  the  world  economy. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Price]. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  seldom  has  the  U.S.  Congress 
been  positioned  to  influence  the  scope 
and  direction  of  fundamental  scientific 
inquiry  as  it  is  at  this  moment.  The 
opportunity  is  a  unique  one— given 
needed  support,  the  American  scientif- 
ic commimity  now  stands  at  the 
threshold  of  pathbreaking  discoveries 
of  the  basic  composition  and  origins  of 
our  universe. 

The  occasion  for  this  discussion  of 
the  focus  of  UJ3.  research  efforts,  Mr. 
Speaker,  is  the  proposal  by  the 
Reagan  administration  to  begin  con- 
struction of  the  so-called  supercon- 
ducting super  collider.  The  super  col- 
lider, we  are  told,  will  give  us  insights, 
heretofore  undreamed  of,  into  the 
nature  of  energy  and  matter,  into  the 
basic  structures  of  life. 

The  super  collider  will  be  able  to  du- 
plicate, on  a  tiny  scale,  the  energy 
forces  that  scientists  believe  existed  at 
the  moment  of  the  creation  of  the  uni- 
verse. It  will  enable  physicists  to  iden- 
tify and  study  elementary  subatomic 
particles  that  until  now  could  only  be 
theorized    about.    This    investigation 


should  provide  important  clues  into 
the  most  fundamental  subject  of  sden- 
tific  research:  the  nature  and  composi- 
tion of  matter. 

The  outcome  of  the  debate  over  the 
super  collider  proposal  will  shape  the 
future  of  American  scientific  research. 
The  stakes  are  high.  In  a  time  of 
severe  Government  budgetary  re- 
straints and  painful  spending  cuts,  we 
are  asked  to  commit  $6  billion  for  the 
most  complex  and  expensive  research 
initiative  ever  undertaken. 

Strong  arguments  will  be  made  on 
both  sides  of  the  issue,  argiunents  over 
the  expense  and  practicality  of  the 
super  collider,  over  the  proper  focus 
and  direction  of  America's  commit- 
ment to  scientific  achievement. 

At  the  outset  of  this  debate,  we  in 
Congress  must  make  it  abundantly 
clear  that  although  we  may  differ  over 
the  particular  focus  of  research  ef- 
forts, or  over  specific  projects  pro- 
posed, we  nevertheless  share  an  in- 
tense commitment  to  support  of  the 
American  scientific  community  and  to 
expanding  the  limits  of  our  scientific 
knowledge. 

Much  of  the  discussion  of  the  super 
collider  has  thus  far  centered  on  the 
potential  technological  extensions  of 
this  device  and,  hence,  on  the  probable 
economic  benefits  of  it.  Indeed,  in 
these  days  of  Federal  budgetary  crisis, 
each  Government  project  must  be 
closely  examined  for  necessity,  effi- 
ciency, and  cost-effectiveness. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  not  be  hesi- 
tant to  acknowledge  that  investments 
in  science  pay  returns  not  just  in  dol- 
lars and  cents,  though  surely  they  do, 
but  also  in  enlightenment  and  human 
advancement. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  super  collider 
project  promises  us  benefits  of  both 
types.  For  the  first  time,  this  Nation's 
top  scientists  will  possess  the  tool 
needed  to  peer  into  the  heart  of  the 
atom,  to  unravel  the  mystery  of  suba- 
tomic composition.  No  scientific  inves- 
tigation is  more  basic  to  our  uinder- 
standlng  of  the  physical  nature  of  the 
universe. 

At  the  same  time,  we  all  stand  to 
benefit  from  the  practical  technologi- 
cal discoveries  and  spinoffs  that  will 
be  the  inevitable  products  of  the 
design,  construction,  and  operation  of 
the  super  collider. 

But  a  commitment  to  the  super  col- 
lider does  raise  significant  questions 
about  the  direction  of  American  scien- 
tific research,  Mr.  Speaker.  No  single 
research  effort,  no  matter  how  desira- 
ble, can  be  allowed  to  siphon  needed 
dollars  from  other,  equally  indispensa- 
ble projects.  Specifically,  we  cannot 
permit  the  super  collider  to  displace 
scientific  enterprises  that  are  more 
mundane  or  less  seductive  politically. 

With  that  in  mind.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
condition  my  otherwise  unqualified 
support  for  the  super  collider  on  as- 
surances from  the  administration  and 


this  Congress  that  we  will  not  allow 
this  project  to  disrupt  or  decimate  the 
rest  of  the  American  research  effort. 

But  again.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  strmgly 
believe  that  the  future  prosperity  and 
vitality  of  this  Nation  depends  on  our 
determination  to  expand  our  sdentific 
and  technological  knowledge.  A  com- 
mitment to  the  super  collider  would  be 
a  commitment  to  the  continued  sden- 
tific excellence  and  vigor  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  BRUCE.  BCr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina, 
who  is  a  member  of  the  subcommittee 
that  wlU  be  reviewing  the  whole  ques- 
tion of  the  superconducting  super  col> 
llder,  its  placement,  its  size,  dimension 
and  authorization.  The  gentleman  is  a 
leader  in  the  question  of  exactly  the 
composition  of  the  super  collider. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  [Mr.  Hastert]  for 
his  comments. 

Mr.  HASTERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  com- 
mend the  gentleman  from  Illinois  for 
spending  time  in  bringing  forth  this 
special  order  today  to  fociis  on  the  im- 
portance of  this  effort  to  bring  for- 
ward this  scientific  project  in  this 
country. 

I  am  pleased  to  have  the  opportuni- 
ty to  add  my  voice  to  those  of  my  col- 
leagues who  are  speaking  today  in  sup- 
port of  the  construction  of  the  super- 
conducting super  collider. 

I  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  wit- 
ness first-hand  the  development  and 
operation  of  what  is  currently  our  Na- 
tion's largest  cyclotron,  located  at  Fer- 
milab  in  Batavia,  IL.  which  is  part  of 
the  14th  Congressional  District,  which 
I  represent.  Fermilab  has  achieved  tre- 
mendous success  in  its  research  into 
the  basic  characteristics  of  matter, 
and  has  provided  this  country  with  sci- 
entific knowledge  of  untold  value. 
Indeed,  Fermilab  should  be  looked 
upon  as  a  very  prudent  investment  by 
the  Congress  and  the  American  tax- 
payer. 

The  super  collider  is  a  much  larger 
version  of  the  Fermilab  cyclotron.  Its 
construction  would  allow  sdentists  to 
dramatically  increase  the  acceleration 
of  particles  of  matter  to  almost  the 
speed  of  light.  This  is  20  times  faster 
than  is  currently  possible.  The  impor- 
tance of  a  machine  this  size— Fermilab 
is  4  miles  in  circumference,  the  super 
collider  would  have  a  circumference  of 
52  miles— is  that  it  will  provide  much 
higher  energy,  and  consequently,  a 
much  finer  scale  of  investigation. 

But  I  am  not  a  scientist,  and  I  will 
leave  it  to  others  to  explain  the  highly 
technical  side  of  this  proposal  and 
why  it  is  such  an  Important  endeavor 
to  the  scientific  community.  I  would 
argue  that  we  must  go  forward  with 
tills  important  project  so  as  not  to  go 
backward.  We  only  need  to  look  to  his- 
tory and  the  profound  impact  that  sd- 
entific exploration  has  had  on  the  his- 
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tory  of  our  cMltetkm.  The  develop- 
•<  elatUlLltj  «M  not  a  ooind- 
antaiBoMlw  ukd  tele- 
•nd  tifcTlilon  Mid  z  nys.  and 
)  raeantly  eonputen  and  laaen.  In 
fact,  tt  has  bean  wtimafaHl  by  the  ad- 
CBttflo  communltir  that  as  much  as 
oa»41ilrd  of  our  ONP  is  directly  relat- 
ed to  raaaandi  that  we  have  done  In 
piiysica  over  the  last  40 
VtDttaer  advances  in  the  areas 
of  aleetiottka.  medicine,  computers, 
and  radtation  detection  are  just  a  few 
of  tbe  pnetiaal  applications  which  ad- 
ODtMa  hope  can  be  achieved  by  addi- 
tional study  of  th*  atom. 

Naturally,  a  dedaion  to  dedicate  as 
modi  aa  $6  bOUoo  of  our  Federal 
budfct  to  acientific  research  is  not  a 
dfedsian  to  be  takm  lightly,  particular- 
ly vrtMB  viewed  with  leqiect  to  com- 
peting Vederal  programs.  But  it  is  time 
for  Ui.  all  of  ua,  to  make  a  decision. 
Wm  this  country  be  at  the  leading 
edge  of  high  energy  physics  research. 
or  win  we  let  others  in  the  intema- 
ttoDll  oonununlty  boiefit  from  our 
dMMtalghtedneBa?  In  the  last  decade, 
Europe  has  moved  past  the  United 
States  in  basic  research  in  this  area, 
and  the  Soviet  Union  is  r^idly  gain- 
ing ground.  Thit  funding  of  the  super- 
OHiduetlng  super  collider  will  leave 
little  doubt  of  America's  commitment 
to  retake  the  lead  and  restore  our  pre- 
wnjnunce  in  high-energy  physics  re- 
seardi. 

D  1610 

Ifr.  BRUCE,  llr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  WLi.  Has- 
iBtr]  for  his  comments,  and  I  now 
yMd  to  the  goitleman  from  Texas 
Dfr.  BbooksI. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Ux.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Quaker.  I  am  delighted  to  have 
the  opp(»tunity  today  to  rise  in  sup- 
port of  the  8upat»nducting  super  col- 
Uder.  This  project  will  enable  us  to 
leatn  more  about  mergy,  medicine,  in- 
ffawnation  management,  and  transpor- 
whldi  will  bmefit  future  gen- 


Ttoe  super  collider  is  vitally  impor- 
tant to  the  future  of  America  and  sci- 
enoe  and  techncdogy.  The  President 
has  recently  announced  his  support  of 
thiB  project  with  an  estimated  cost  of 
$4J  baUao  and  I  would  urge  all  Mem- 
boa  to  also  suppmt  funding  of  this 
Impartant  project. 

Site  aeleetlan  procedures  have 
begun,  with  several  States,  including 
Tdcaa,  eonpettng  for  the  supercon- 
ducting super  collider  research  center. 
While  I  fbmly  believe  the  project 
should  be  awarded  to  a  site  in  Texas. 
pgrtirwlarty  in  my  congressional  dis- 
trict. I  think  the  kind  of  advanced 
teduiology  which  wUl  be  provided  by 
the  supereonduetlng  super  collider 
should  be  supported  wherever  it's  lo- 
oted because  it  will  increase  the 
strength  of  the  security  and  economy 


Of  our  entire  Nation  and  I  again  urge 
your  strong  support  for  the  supercon- 
ducting super  collider. 

BCr.  BRUCR  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Brooks]  for  coming  and  participating 
in  this  special  order. 

I  now  yield  to  the  gentleman  frtHn 
Vorth  Carolina  [Mr.  VALEmim]. 

Mr.  VALENTINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Illinois  for  providing  for  this  op- 
portunity to  discuss  the  administra- 
tion's request  for  authority  to  con- 
struct a  superconducting  super  col- 
lider. This  proposal  has  alreac^  gener- 
ated serious  disagreement,  and  this 
effort  to  explore  the  arguments  on 
both  sides  deserves  our  support. 

As  a  member  of  the  Science  and 
Technology  Committee,  now  the  Sci- 
ence. Space,  and  Technology  Commit- 
tee, since  coming  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
Ksentatives,  I  have  had  the  privilege 
of  observing  the  inception  of  a  number 
of  major  scientific  initiatives  by  the 
Federal  Government.  But  none  comes 
dose  to  the  super  collider  In  the  mag- 
nitude and  scope  of  the  project,  the 
oost  of  the  program,  or  the  potential 
for  advancing  our  knowledge  about 
the  universe  in  which  we  live. 

The  basic  statistics  associated  with 
the  super  collider  demonstrate  the  size 
of  this  endeavor.  It  will  be  the  world's 
largest  partide  accelerator,  consisting 
largely  of  two  rings  of  superconduct- 
ing magnets  located  in  an  under- 
ground tunnel  52  miles  around.  It  will 
accelerate  proton  beams  nearly  to  the 
Q>eed  of  light  and  produce  40  trillion 
electron  volts  of  energy.  Similarly,  the 
purpose  of  the  super  collider  is  breath- 
taking—to enable  physicists  to  move 
doser  to  understanding  the  fundamen- 
tal natiu%  of  matter  and  perhaps  to 
learn  more  about  the  origins  of  the 
universe.  The  super  collider  is  Federal 
support  for  basic  science  on  a  grand 
scale— with  great  risks  and  great  prom- 
ise. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  unanswered  ques- 
tions about  the  project  are  evident  to 
everyone  who  has  studied  the  propos- 
al. First,  how  much  will  it  cost?  The 
Department  of  EInergy  estimates  that 
•onstruction  will  cost  $4.4  bUlion.  but 
others  guess  that  the  actual  figure  will 
be  significantly  higher.  Whoever  is 
right,  we  are  looking  at  a  massive  com- 
Biitment  of  taxpayer  dollars. 

Second,  what  are  the  tradeoffs?  How 
Should  we  rate  the  super  collider  in 
comparison  to  other  scientific  prior- 
ities and  to  our  economic,  social,  and 
national  seciulty  reqiiirements?  Can 
we  build  the  super  collider  and  still 
■nalnt-ain  acceptable  progress  on  other 
Important  programs?  In  short,  who 
will  suffer,  and  how  much  will  they 
siiffer,  if  we  go  ahead  with  this 
project? 

Third,  and  perhaps  most  important, 
what  are  the  benefits  that  we  can 
expect  from  the  super  collider?  And 


what  are  the  risks  if  we  do  not  pro- 
ceed? 

I  c^talnly  make  no  claim  to  have  all 
the  gnawers  to  all  these  questions.  I 
am  not  a  sdentist,  and  few  of  my  col- 
leagi^BS.  induding  those  on  the  Sd- 
enoe  Committee,  are  professional  sci- 
entisls.  But  we  are  charged  with 
reaching  a  decision  on  both  the  tech- 
nical merits  and  the  budgetary  priori- 
ty of  fchis  proposaL 

To  reach  the  best  decision,  we  need  a 
free  ind  open  dialog  between  the  Con- 
gress and  the  administration  as  well  as 
outside  advice  from  our  best  scientific 
mind^  The  Energy  Research  and  De- 
velopment Subcommittee,  on  which  I 
serve,  will  examine  the  questions  sur- 
rounding the  super  collider  initiative 
in  a  ^w  weeks. 

Although  this  hearing  will  not  be 
held  imtil  March  24.  some  observers 
have  already  dismissed  the  proposal. 
At  least  one  newspaper  column  labeled 
the  super  collider  a  $6  billion  toy. 

In  my  view,  it  is  much  too  early  to 
slam  the  door  on  this  opportunity  to 
advaace  the  frontiers  of  science.  The 
problems,  particularly  the  difficulty  of 
funding  such  a  massive  undertaldng, 
are  great.  But  the  fact  that  such  prob- 
lems exist  should  not,  by  itself,  scare 
us  into  abandoning  a  luiique  project 
before  we  fully  examine  our  alterna- 
tives. 

A  oentury  ago,  the  English  scientist, 
Thomas  Henry  Huxley,  observed  that: 

The  known  is  finite,  the  unknown  infinite: 
inteU^uaUy  we  stand  on  an  islet  In  the 
midst  of  an  illimitable  ocean  of  Inexplicabil- 
Ity.  Our  business  in  every  Keneratlon  is  to 
redaiia  a  little  more  land,  to  add  something 
to  the  extent  and  solidity  of  our  possessions. 

The  super  collider  will  enable  this 
generation  to  reclaim  a  vast  extent  of 
intellectual  ground— to  make  a  quan- 
tum leap  in  otir  quest  to  uinderstand 
our  world. 

No  one  can  know  exactly  what  dis- 
coveries the  super  collider  will 
prodace.  Some  proponents  have  prob- 
ably overstated  the  direct,  immediate 
economic  benefits.  We  should  not  au- 
thor^ this  project  in  the  belief  that 
it  win  cure  the  problems  of  American 
industrial  competitiveness  or  eliminate 
our  trade  deficit  overnight.  But,  based 
on  the  results  of  previous  scientific  ini- 
tiatives, we  can  be  sure  that  our 
knowledge  will  be  expanded  signifi- 
cantly and  that  the  super  collider  will 
have  ramifications  stretching  far 
beyond  abstract  sdentif  ic  inquiry  into 
our  economic  life. 

We  face  a  choice  on  the  question  of 
the  super  collider,  but  in  some  re- 
spects it  is  a  false  choice.  Five  hundred 
years  ago,  Christopher  Columbus 
could  have  chosen  not  to  explore  the 
sea  west  of  Europe.  In  the  17th  centu- 
ry, Isaac  Newton  could  have  chosen 
not  to  examine  the  nature  of  the  phys- 
ical world.  And  Just  a  quarter  century 
ago,   the   United   States   could   have 


chosen  not  to  launch  a  massive  effort 
to  put  a  man  on  the  Moon. 

In  each  case  a  choice  was  made.  But 
even  had  other  oonduslons  been 
reached,  the  New  World  would  still 
have  been  discovered  by  Eiuopeans. 
the  laws  of  gravity  would  still  have 
been  discovered,  and  man  eventually 
would  have  reached  the  Moon.  And 
the  super  collider  will  be  constructed, 
if  not  in  the  United  States  then  in  an- 
other nation.  Our  real  decision  may  be 
whether  the  United  States  maintains 
its  position  of  world  leadership  in  high 
energy  physics  and  basic  scientific  re- 
search. 

Like  others.  I  want  all  the  objections 
aired  and  the  questions  answered 
before  we  reach  an  Irrevocable  deci- 
sion. At  the  very  least,  we  will  need  a 
dear  statement  from  the  administra- 
tion of  its  funding  priorities  and  the 
depth  of  its  commitments  to  other  im- 
portant sdentific  programs.  And  we 
will  need  an  equally  clear  signal  from 
the  administration  that  the  site  selec- 
tion process  for  the  super  collider  will 
be  fair  and  structured  to  produce  the 
optimmn  location  for  this  facility. 

Serious  questions  remain  to  be  an- 
swered satisfactorily  on  this  last  point. 
Based  on  the  information  available  to 
me  at  present,  the  site  selection  time- 
table announced  by  the  Department  of 
Energy  last  month  apparently  contra- 
dicts previous  indications  to  some  offi- 
cials from  interested  States  and  pro- 
vides minimal  time,  at  best,  for  States 
to  prepare  proposals. 

The  annoimced  schedule  raises  an 
obvious  question:  Why  the  rush?  The 
super  collider  is  an  expensive,  long- 
term  project  with  long-term  benefits. 
Is  it  not  imperative  that  we  make 
every  effort  to  ensure  that  the  strong- 
est possible  proposals  are  submitted? 
Does  the  DOE  timetable  accomplish 
that  goal?  A  number  of  serious,  inter- 
ested parties  have  already  answered 
that  question  in  the  negative. 

The  matter  of  fairness  Is  also  an 
issue  in  the  site  selection  process.  The 
compressed  schedule  appears  to  some 
to  favor  States  that  did  much  of  the 
preliminary  work  in  advance  of  the  ad- 
ministration decision  to  seek  authori- 
zation for  the  project.  If  these  States 
have  the  best  proposals,  will  they  not 
still  have  the  best  proposals  If  the 
process  is  made  more  equitable?  Is 
moving  up  the  selection  iate  a  few 
months  worth  the  risk  of  eliminating 
sites  that  might  prove  to  be  the  most 
advantageous? 

The  controversy  over  the  selection 
process  is  partially  a  matter  of  percep- 
tioiL  But  perception  is  a  key  element 
in  building  and  maintaining  a  consen- 
sus for  this  project.  If  such  a  consen- 
sus exists  today,  it  is  certainly  fragile. 
It  will  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to 
malntjLJn  this  essential  support  in  the 
face  of  a  wideq^read  perception  of  un- 
falmc 


I  hope  the  administration  will  con- 
sider this  issue  carefully  so  that  the 
debate  can  focus  on  the  merits  of  the 
super  collider  proposaL  It  will  be  a 
debate  about  large,  complex  questions. 

We  may  be  standing  at  the  thresh- 
old of  a  great  opportunity.  In  his  out- 
standing 1983  study  of  the  history  of 
man's  explorations  and  discoveries, 
the  distinguished  historian  and  librar- 
ian of  Congress.  Daniel  J.  Boorstin, 
wrote  of  "mankind's  need  to  Imow— to 
know  what  is  out  there."  That  need  to 
imow  has  been  an  integral  part  of  the 
American  experience  and  part  of  the 
explanation  for  our  sdentific  and 
technological  leadership.  We  still  have 
that  need  to  know  what  is  out  there, 
and  the  super  collider  may  enable  us 
to  add  major  parts  of  the  puzzle  of  the 
universe  to  oiu-  knowledge.  I  urge  all 
my  colleagues  to  consider  both  the 
risks  and  the  opportimities  carefully 
as  the  House  deddes  whether  to  au- 
thorize the  super  collider. 

a  1620 

Mr.  BRUCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman.  I  particularly  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  comments  alx>ut 
Daniel  Boorstin.  the  Librarian  of  Con- 
gress, and  his  comments  about  the 
nature  of  America  and  his  comments 
indicated  there  are  a  couple  things 
that  run  through  the  strain  in  this 
country.  One  is  our  need  to  explore 
new  frontiers  that  began  when  this 
country  was  discovered  by  Christopher 
Columbus  and  from  there  the  pushing 
back  of  the  Western  borders.  That  is 
inside  the  United  States  psyche,  the 
need  and  the  ability  to  explore;  also 
the  need  to  invent  as  talked  about  by 
the  Librarian  of  Congress  and  our 
desire  always  to  take  a  look  at  a  prob- 
lem and  being  able  to  think  that  there 
are  new  things  that  can  be  invented  by 
man  to  change  the  way  we  live. 

So  what  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  VALnrnifsJ  commented 
about  I  think  is  very  important.  That 
book  indicates  the  need  for  this  coun- 
try to  explore  and  invent  new  ideas. 
That  is  exactly  what  the  super  collider 
is  going  to  do  is  bring  forward  new  op- 
portunities for  this  country  to  expand 
our  economic  base,  expand  our  base 
knowledge,  and,  therefore,  we  hope  to 
expand  our  ability  to  compete  in  the 
world  economy. 

If  I  might.  Bfr.  Speaker.  Just  read  a 
few  comments  from  some  gentlemen 
who  were  not  able  to  make  it  to  the 
floor  today;  the  gentletnan  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  CoKLHol  brought  forward 
a  piece  from  the  Cidif omia  Journal  in 
which  he  said: 

The  California  Journal  recently  did  an  ex- 
haustive investigative  report  on  the  SSC 
program  and  declared  that  the  SSC  could 
be,  "the  ultimate  payoff:  undreamed  of 
knowledge  of  the  behavior  of  the  tiniest 
sub-atomic  particles  and  laborat(»7  replicas 
of  the  basic  forces  that  created  the  uni- 
vene— a  new  window  on  nature  In  Its  small- 
est and  largest  forms."  This  window  to  the 


world  can  only  be  realised  ttaromh  the 
strong  support  of  this  admlniatratlan  and 
both  Houses  of  Congresa. 

I  think  many  of  my  coUeaguea  will 
agree  with  me  today  when  I  say  that 
this  is  not  Just  a  program  for  today. 
but  a  project  for  the  future.  We  as  a 
country  may  be  facing  economic  diffi- 
culties, but  the  superconducting,  sujier 
collider,  is  the  first  step  toward  eco- 
nomic and  scientific  prosperity. 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Speaiter,  I  am  ptaaaad  to 
join  my  colleagues  in  expressing  support  tor 
the  superconducting  tu^tt  ooNdar.  or  SSC.  I 
would  like  to  thank  my  friend,  lylr.  Terry 
Bruce  for  caNing  this  special  order.  Mr. 
Bruce's  State  arxj  mine  wsi  soon  be  competi- 
tors for  the  SSC,  but  I  know  the  two  of  us 
share  a  mutual  enttiusiasm  for  the  unprece- 
dented contribution  ttw  SSC  wriN  make  to  sci- 
ence that  far  exceeds  our  more  parochial  irv 
terests. 

When  completed  in  the  late  1900*8,  the  su- 
perconducting super  collider  will  be  ttw  pre- 
mier scientific  device  in  the  world  Coniigting 
of  a  huge  subterranean  ring,  52  miles  in  cir- 
cumference, the  SSC  wHI  wtiip  protons  around 
concentric  circles  at  speeds  approaching  the 
speed  of  light  and  slam  them  into  one  anolttsr 
at  energies  20  times  greater  ttwn  ever 
reached  before. 

The  resulting  collision  wiH  recreate  the 
same  condittons  which  existed  in  ttw  first  mi- 
croseconds of  history,  yieMng  for  our  sciert- 
tists  vaiuat>le  insight  irrto  ttie  very  forces  tfwt 
hoW  our  universe  togettwr,  and  helping  us  to 
better  understarxJ  electricity,  gravity,  arxl  other 
pherKxnena  wtiich  are  around  us  always,  txit 
wtiich  we  do  not  completely  uftderstafKl. 

Atong  vMth  this  new  knowledge  of  Itw  most 
essential  physKal  properties,  the  SSC  wH 
have  enormous  potential  for  spirvoff  technol- 
ogies, much  Kke  Vne  Space  Program  In  the 
past,  high  energy  physics  research  has  led  to 
important  devetopiTients  in  medicine,  electrorv 
Ics,  and  other  fieWs. 

The  region  which  will  eventually  site  the 
giant  machine  will  also  reap  significant  bene- 
fits: $4  billion  In  construction  doHars,  $250  mi- 
lion  In  annual  operating  budgets,  8,000  corv 
stnjction  jobs  st  the  peak  year,  and  2,500  sci- 
entists who  wilt  operate  ttte  machine  ortce 
comfileted. 

But  amid  all  the  excitement  over  tfie  poterv 
tial  of  the  SSC,  we  cannot  toee  8i|^  of  the 
prot)lem8  wtvch  confront  us  in  the  near-terra.  I 
applaud  ttie  President  for  making  the  bold  de- 
cision to  go  fonvard  with  constwction  of  the 
SSC,  but  «ve  here  in  Congress  must  now  hear 
from  him  how  he  hopes  to  pay  for  the  devica 
As  a  member  of  both  the  Budget  and  Appro- 
priations Committees,  I  sm  quite  aware,  as  we 
all  are,  of  the  diffKulttes  confronting  any  addh 
tlonal  spending  requests.  I  hope  the  President 
will  now  come  fonward  with  a  practical  mearw 
of  furxing  the  project 

Mr.  BROWN  of  CaHfomia  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Members  of  the  tOOIh  Congress  find  therrv 
seives  in  the  unique  positnn  to  play  a  vital 
rote  in  untocking  the  secrets  of  ttw  unfMsrse, 
and  indeed,  our  very  existence.  Each  time  we 
have  placed  and  supported  a  high  priortty  on 
sdentific  research,  Icwps  of  knowledge  have 
been  gained.  Our  scierwe  arxJ  technology  is 
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tBundHi  on  •  bMic  undtiBtandlnq  of  sub- 
MoMHc  MMMnlB,  biM  fof  hfttwf  knowtodgo, 
WB  iiMd  ■  mora  powwftil  instrunMnl  ttwn  is 
to  flrislHioc  Tlw  oonwictton  sfrxxig 
it  SmC  ■  praton-pretoo  ooWdsr,  or 
up*  colMar  (SSq.  wnll 
inuoh  man  about  the  fandamentai 
)  o(  nwnv  Mnd  wwrgy. 
EiULl^  wtwt  MtanHMi  wM  dwovsr  is  un- 
knoan  but  tw  pomUWm  ara  endtoss.  The 
'coWar  could  be  to  our 
wtwl  Iha  micreacopo  pravad  to 
b*  to  our  piwlaeaioori.  TTw  Invention  of  the 
PRWidad  the  worid  witti  priceiess 
bMiaa.  Gclentigtg  were 
)  to  dawalop  an  understanding  of  cell  struc- 
toa^  Motefllcai  syalants,  and  even  define  and 
oombal  the  cauaea  of  many  dhoaaos.  In  the 
madtari  faM  alona,  aik«nces  made  possible 
bjr  ttia  fflicroaoope  have  averted  untold  human 


The  ai^Mreonducting  auper  collider  could  be 
to  high  energy  physics,  what  the  microscope 
waa  to  bUogy.  ft  is.  In  essence,  ttie  ultimate 
microaoopa.  peering  into  the  very  smallest 
alamanto  of  mattar.  Microchips,  fluorescent 
IgMi.  etedric  motors  and  heaters,  and  televi- 
•ton  sals  are  al  products  of  modem  physics. 
By  bfaaMng  doam  what  we  know  as  the  fun- 
dMiantol  parlictaa,  the  buidmg  blocks  of 
mattar,  an  anUraiy  new  worW  of  understandhig 
of  the  phyaical  world,  perhape  even  Its  cre- 
ation. «■  be  our*.  Whie  most  of  the  research 
condurtod  «Mh  the  SSC  is  at  thia  point  con- 
■idarad  baaic  reaearch.  in  10  to  20  years,  the 
truHs  of  this  reeearch  could  possibly  be  ap- 
plad  to  deveiop  a  whole  new  generatk>n  of 
producta  and  tools  to  enhance  our  society. 

Such  developments  are  Utey  in  several 
areas.  The  knowladgo  gained  from  the  SSC 
aril  moat  Hcaly  enable  us  to  achieve  great 
alridaa  in  ttw  areaa  of  coimnunications  tech- 
nology; computer  tschrK)iogy;  genetics  and 
understandhig  and  curing  genetic  diseases; 
Vie  dawalopment  of  atrong.  more  versatile  ma- 
tariaia  auch  as  ceramics,  fiberglass  and  non- 
matalc  compoaitas:  and  potential  new  energy 
aouraaa  and  power  generation.  These  are  only 
a  handM  of  the  poeaiiilities.  The  SSC  will 
alao  help  ua  develop  a  better  understanding 
of  our  aotar  sytiam  and  the  universe,  perhaps 
even  Na  origins.  In  essence,  investment  in  the 
S9C  would  be  an  investment  In  our  chikiren's 
future. 

The  SSC,  the  biggest  and  most  powerful 
accelerator  in  the  world,  would  accelerate  two 
baama  of  protons  in  opposite  directkxis  to 
naarty  ttte  speed  of  KghL  The  super  collkler,  a 
efeeular  fadJKy  appradmately  50  miles  in  clr- 
Gumfaranoa.  wH  alow  ttie  gradual  accelera- 
ion  of  the  protona,  akxig  an  unlimited  flight 
path.  The  coSaiona  of  the  two  proton  t>eams 
and  the  aubaaquant  tranaformation  of  matter, 
eM  ha  of  iMmoat  uaa  to  physicists  in  search 
for  the  fundamental  nature  of  energy  and 


No  accatorator  in  existence  is  powerful 
enoui^  to  meet  the  needs  of  physKtsts.  The 
aupar  eoMar  would  boast  an  energy  of  40  tril- 
lon  alactronroHa.  (TeV),  20  times  that  of  the 
Tavatron  ooBder  in  Illinois,  the  highest  energy 
in  the  world.  The  heert  of  the 
ooUer  ia  two  rings  of  supercoriducting 
'    '  in  a  S2-mile  circumference. 


iBce-track  shaped  tunnel  that  is  10  feet  In 
oroes  sectkxi  diameter. 

Despite  ite  great  size,  the  transformation  of 
tie  envirorvnent  will  t)e  minimal.  The  main  ring 
WW  be  buried  urKJergrournJ  with  few  visible 
traces.  Two  ckjsters  of  faculties  will  be  k>cated 
at  the  opposite  ends  of  ttie  ring.  The  area 
witfwi  the  ring  will  t>e  almost  entirely  un- 
touched. 

If  the  SSC  receives  Federal  funding  in  fiscal 
year  1968,  the  date  of  comptotkxi  will  be 
1996.  An  unavoklable  trend  in  the  history  of 
accelorntors  has  been  their  Increasing  cost, 
with  the  construction  of  the  SSC  estimated  at 
$3.2  billion.  CXje  to  careful  design  and  efficient 
engineering,  ttie  SSC  has  been  designed  for 
oost  effectiveness.  AH  components— magnet 
and  refrigeratren  systems,  tunnels,  electric 
power  distritxjtk)r>— have  been  incorporated  to 
guarantee  ecornxneal  constructxjn  and  oper- 
Itkxi.  Ttie  annual  budget  after  operation 
begins  is  estimated  at  $270  miMion  in  fiscal 
year  1988  dollars.  Intematunal  collaboratkMi 
and  cost  sfiaring  with  ottier  natkjns  and  pri- 
vate industry  woukJ  offset  some  of  the  costs. 
The  land  is  assumed  to  be  provkjed  free  of 
Oharge  by  site  proposers. 

The  increased  scale  will  also  result  in  the 
need  for  a  much  larger  staff.  At  full  operatk>n, 
tie  facility  will  host  approximately  a  staff  of 
3,500  and  500  visiting  scientists.  During  con- 
Structkm,  the  onsite  work  force  will  peak  at 
4,500  people. 

One  must  weigh  ttie  cost  In  dollars  against 
the  new  knowledge  and  understanding  of  ttie 
ultimate  txjikjing  blocks  of  matter.  The  ad- 
vances in  bask:  knowledge  will  contritHJte  to 
Our  Natkm's  ability  to  compete  economk»lly 
and  technologically  through  applk:atx)ns  of 
discoveries.  The  goal  of  high  energy  physics 
is  to  discover  ttie  fundamental  laws  that 
govern  the  universe.  The  better  we  under- 
stand where  we  came  from,  the  more  cfiance 
we  have  of  controlling  where  we  are  going. 
The  future  awaits  us;  and  the  super  collider, 
by  discovering  our  past,  will  take  us  safely  into 
the  21  St  century. 

Mr.  ATKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  ttie  supercon- 
ducting super  collkJer  represents  an  important 
opportunity  for  the  United  States  to  regain  its 
place  as  ttie  leader  in  the  fiekj  of  high-energy 
physKS  research.  Advances  in  this  field  of  re- 
search are  critical  to  our  atiility  to  maintain  our 
competitive  edge  in  ttie  field  of  plastics,  micro- 
electronics, nuclear  fusion — a  safe  substitute 
tor  nuclear  fisswn — medical  use  of  radiation 
and  many  ottier  scientific  uses. 

The  United  States  used  to  be  a  worid 
leader  in  ttie  field  of  high  energy  physics  and 
was  responsible  for  many  of  ttie  early  ad- 
vances in  the  fiekJ.  Of  late,  new  accelerators 
have  t>een  txiilt  overseas  that  generate 
energy  levels  higher  than  any  of  our  existing 
facilities.  To  reassert  our  leadership  in  this 
Area,  we  in  Congress  must  be  witling  to  appro- 
priate the  necessary  funding  for  research  and 
must  tie  willing  to  seek  out  the  most  tienefrcial 
funding  formula  when  it's  time  for  construc- 
lon. 

For  scientists,  high-energy  physk:s  research 
has  provkJed  a  near  complete  scientific  expla- 
natkin  for  ttie  order  of  the  elements  in  Mende- 
leyev's  periodk:  tat>le.  PhysKists  have  con- 
ducted experiments  through  present  accelera- 
tors ttiat   have   identified  the   properties  of 


these  elements  by  showing  linkages  botwean 
newly  discovered  sutMtomk:  particles,  l-lowev- 
er,  enargy  Nmito  have  t>een  reached  in  certain 
areas  leaving  linkages  without  explanatkin  and 
leaving  questuns  without  answers.  The  super- 
conducting super  coHkter  with  its  dramatKaliy 
increaaed  energy  level  couW  provkle  ttie  miss- 
ing anOwere  and  connect  ttie  misaing  links. 

TTie  depth  of  knowledge  ttiat  we  have  so 
far  is  a  result  of  years  of  experiments  by  sci- 
entists at  ttie  four  accelerators  ttiat  are  cur- 
rently on  line  throughout  the  Natk>n.  This  work 
will  continue.  However,  with  the  superconduct- 
ing super  collkJer,  we  woukl  have  ttie  aliility  to 
go  that  one  step  further,  possibly  discovering 
addHkmal  missing  links  that  might  furttier  ex- 
plain the  "big  bang"  theory  of  ttie  origin  of  the 
universe. 

As  a  Congressman  from  Massactiusetts, 
home  of  America's  technoksgy  regkxi,  I  am 
proud  of  ttie  advances  in  ttiis  fiekJ  ttiat  have 
been  accomplished  in  my  backyard.  All  that 
askle,  I  strorigly  believe  that  we  shoukt  throw 
our  atrong  support  betiind  ttiis  important 
project  and  will  work  to  generate  support  upon 
my  colleagues  in  ttie  months  ahead. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  S>peaker,  I'm  glad  to  have 
this  opportunity  to  join  with  our  colleagues  in 
discuasing  ttie  superconducting  super  colHder, 
the  worid's  most  powerful  particle  accelerator. 

In  ere  sense  it  may  seem  strange  for  Con- 
gressmen to  be  talking  atmut  this  bask:  re- 
search tool  in  higtvenergy  ptiysrcs.  We  are 
used  to  dealing  with  matters  of  fact,  with  spe- 
cific points  of  legislation  and  with  the  day-to- 
day reality  of  politics. 

And  ttie  super  cdlkler  Is,  at  first  glance,  far 
removiBd  from  that  practical  way  of  looking  at 
ttie  worid.  After  all,  how  often  do  you  hear  a 
Congnsssman  discuss  such  matters  as  atoms 
and  protons  and  quarks  and  energy  of  40  tril- 
lk>n  etectron  volts? 

And  wtien  you  discover  what  ttie  super  col- 
lkJer does,  ttie  klea  of  congressional  discus- 
skin  becomes  even  more  implausible.  After 
all,  we  are  talking  atiout  two  rings  of  super- 
conducting magnets  located  in  a  52-mile  cir- 
cumference, racetrack  sfiaped  tunnel.  In  this 
tunnel  two  tieams  of  protons,  going  in  differ- 
ent directions,  nearly  at  the  speed  of  light,  col- 
lide and  detectors  observe  the  result. 

All  Df  it  sounds  like  Buck  Rogers — or  ttie 
"Empire  Strikes  Back,"  depending  upon  which 
generation  you  come  fi-om. 

But  actually  our  interest  in  the  super  collkjer 
is  not  only  understandable,  but  atisolutely 
necessary.  What  may  appear  to  be  ttieory 
today  can  tiecome  ttie  technologk:al  and  sci- 
entifk:  actuality  of  tomorrow. 

The  super  collkJer  is  a  way  for  American 
scientists  to  understand  the  fundamental 
nature  of  matter  and  energy.  Progress  in  high- 
energy  physk::s  demands  that  the  United 
States  build  this  new,  basic  research  appara- 
tus. 

Ttie  future  of  our  Nation  and,  yes,  of  the 
worid  will  depend  to  a  great  extent  on  wtiat 
scientists  learn  fi-om  ttie  super  collkier.  Ttie 
hjture  of  freedom,  here  and  around  ttie  world, 
depends  upon  many  things,  not  least  of  whnh 
is  ttie  intellectual  creativity  and  investigations 
of  our  scientiste.  And  the  scientific  community 
has  reached  a  consensus  ttiat  ttie  super  col- 
Iktor  is  vital  if  the  United  Stetes  is  to  be  the 


leader  of  scientific  knowledge  as  we  enter  the 
2l8t  century. 

Do  I  understand  the  complex  and  esoteric 
mysteries  of  the  super  cdlkler?  No,  I  do  not.  I 
am  a  layman  and  I  won't  pretend  to  know 
what  happens  in  the  worid  of  higher  physKS 
exptoration. 

But  I  do  know  ttiat  the  overwtielming  con- 
sensus reached  by  American  scientists  is  that 
the  super  collkJer  is  an  absolute  must  for  the 
United  States,  in  terms  of  wtiat  our  scientists 
can  learn  about  ttie  very  nature  of  material  re- 
ality and  the  possible  applKations  of  ttiat  use 
in  the  future. 

I  must  say  that  as  a  native  of  Illinois,  I  have 
a  very  special  interest  in  where  this  super  col- 
lkJer is  going  to  be  built 

As  you  know,  the  Fermi  National  Accelera- 
tor Latxiratory,  home  of  the  worid's  current 
most  powerful  accelerator,  is  k>cated  in  Bata- 
via,  IL 

Illinois  has  thus  placed  itself  in  the  forefront 
of  this  stiuggle  to  understand  the  basic  ele- 
ments of  matter. 

In  an  edHorial,  February  3,  1987,  the  Los 
Angeles  Times  addressed  the  question  of  the 
super  collkJer. 

Listen  to  wtiat  ttie  Times  sakJ: 

Twenty  SUtes,  including  Callfomla,  are 
vjrlng  for  this  prize,  but  M  the  decision  Is 
made  on  the  merits,  the  machine  should 
most  probably  be  sited  at  Fennllab  In  BaU- 
vla,  IL,  near  Chicago,  where  the  country's 
largest  cyclotron  (4  miles  In  circumference) 
already  exists. 

In  order  to  use  the  52-mlle  supercollider, 
atomic  particles  would  first  have  to  be 
revved  up  In  a  smaller  machine,  like  the  one 
at  Fermllab.  If  the  supercollider  is  built 
somewhere  else,  a  new  starter  machine  will 
also  liave  to  lie  built— at  a  cost  of  about  $500 
million.  Other  tlian  the  Federal  pork  barrel, 
there  Is  no  apparent  reason  to  build  the  su- 
percollider anywhere  but  Fennllab,  which  is 
surrounded  by  flat  and  lightly  populated 
farmland  with  solid  limestone  l>eneath  It. 

The  decision  to  locate  the  existing  4-mile 
cyclotron  In  Illinois  was  made  in  1966  after 
the  consideration  of  200  proposals  from  vir- 
tually every  state.  Fennllab  has  been  a 
great  success.  Much  as  we  would  love  to 
tiave  the  new  mactiine  in  California,  no  ar- 
gument ttiat  has  been  advanced  so  far  out- 
weighs the  claims  of  Illinois. 

If  those  words  had  appeared  In  an  editorial 
in  the  Chk»go  Tritxjne  or  the  Peoria  Journal 
Star  or  some  ottier  Illinois  newspaper,  it  might 
tie  sakJ  ttiis  was  a  "tiometown"  argument.  But 
wtien  a  Califomia  newspaper,  of  the  circula- 
tion and  prestige  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times, 
says  the  super  collkJer  should  be  built  in  Illi- 
nois, ttiat's  news. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  sakJ,  the  profundity  of  the 
tesk  facing  the  super  collkJer  is  almost  beyond 
our  capabilities  to  grasp.  Think  of  it  Ttie 
dream  of  the  ages,  the  question  that  phikiso- 
phers  have  pondered  for  centuries,  the  prob- 
lem ttiat  scientists  have  been  trying  to  solve — 
capturing  the  very  bask:  forces  and  stiucture 
of  matter— finally  being  investigated. 

It  is  the  kind  of  event  that  transcends  mere 
science  and  enters  into  ttie  realm  of  myth  and 
legend.  But  at  the  same  time  it  reminds  us 
that  wtiat  may  appear  to  be  the  very  essence 
of  theory  can  have  practical  effects. 

So  we  are  talking  of  not  only  base  knowl- 
edge about  the  mysteries  of  ttie  universe— we 
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are  talkirig  about  the  kind  of  worid  we  are 
going  to  live  in,  and  our  chikJren  and  their  chil- 
dren—because the  knowledge  that  «vill 
emerge  from  this  super  collkJer  will  transform 
ttie  very  structure  of  knowledge  itself. 

It  is  estimated  that  ttie  project  will  cost  any- 
wtiere  fiY>m  $4  to  $6  billkm.  That  is  an  enor- 
mous use  of  tax  dollars.  But  we  are  talking 
about  a  project  the  probable  benefits  of  whk:h 
will  go  to  generations  yet  unborn  and  lead  our 
Nation  and  the  worid  to  frontiers  of  knowledge 
tieyond  our  wildest  dreams.  We  need  ttie 
super  collkJer— and  Illinois  is  the  place  it  be- 
longs. 

Mr.  COELHO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  thank 
my  good  ftiend  and  colleague,  Mr.  Bruce,  for 
giving  me  this  opportunity  to  speak  out  in 
favor  of  the  supercorxJucting  super  collkJer. 

As  my  colleagues  are  aware,  Califomia  has 
been  chosen  as  one  of  five  potential  sites  for 
this  project.  My  discussnn  today  will  not  be 
focused  upon  the  merits  of  Califomia  as  a  po- 
tential site,  but  Instead  will  help  to  bring  to 
Hght  many  of  the  fascinating  and  productive 
uses  of  the  SSC. 

The  Califomia  Joumal  recently  dkJ  an  ex- 
haustive investigative  report  on  the  SSC  pro- 
gram and  declared  tiiat  the  SSC  could  be, 
"the  ultimate  payoff:  undreamed  of  knowledge 
of  ttie  behavior  of  ttie  tiniest  subatomk;  parti- 
cles and  laboratory  replicas  of  the  bask; 
forces  that  created  ttie  universe — a  new 
window  on  nature  in  its  smallest  and  largest 
forms."  This  window  to  the  worid  can  only  be 
realized  through  the  sb-ong  support  of  this  ad- 
ministratkin  and  both  Houses  of  Congress. 

The  evolution  of  tiie  SSC  project  dates 
back  to  the  early  1980's  and  various  studies 
conducted  by  the  Amerkan  Physical  Society's 
division  of  particles  and  fields.  This  workshop, 
and  all  subsequent  workshops  in  the  spring  of 
1983,  concluded  that  there  are  no  scientific 
obstacles  to  the  consbuction  of  a  collider 
system.  After  the  awarding  of  a  Nobel  Prize  in 
physks  for  work  in  this  area,  the  SSC  project 
became  a  viable  concept  for  the  United 
States  to  pursue. 

In  1984  funds  were  allocated  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy— with  congressranal  approv- 
al—to accelerate  research  and  devekjpment 
of  the  project.  After  approximately  2  years,  in 
which  to  assess  demographic,  environmentol, 
and  economk:  impacts  of  this  project  the 
Reagan  administi-ation  has  chosen  to  include 
this  project  on  their  list  of  viable  scientific 
projects  to  support 

Ttie  Department  of  Energy  recently  re- 
leased a  report  inclk:ating  a  need  for  approxi- 
mately $4.3  billkm  to  complete  the  project. 
While  $4.3  billon  may  seem  like  a  large  sum 
of  money  for  a  project  whk:h  has  only  futuris- 
tic implk:ations,  ttie  funding  requirements  for 
this  project  will  be  sprjBad  over  a  10-year 
period,  theret>y  minimizing  ttie  effect  upon  cur- 
rent budgetary  constiBints. 

When  looking  at  ttie  technological  and  sci- 
entific advanteges  of  this  system,  one  cannot 
overstate  the  obvtous  impacts.  Both  interna- 
tional and  domestic  markets  coukJ  benefit 
from  the  construction  of  this  project  In  addi- 
tion, ttie  scientific  expertise  arxJ  technotogy 
ttiat  will  spill  over  into  the  sunounding  com- 
munities fi-om  ttie  SSC  facility  will  be  tiemen- 
dous.  Ttiis  system  coukJ  be  a  nriajor  high-tech- 
notogy  boost  to  any  Stole  tiiat  secures  it 


The  economk:  advantages?  No  scientific 
center  in  the  worid  will  tie  able  to  match  ttie 
economk:  contributions  that  ttie  SSC  will 
make  to  ttie  community  in  whk:h  It  is  k>catad. 
Stxxt  term  economic  impact  stijdies  indicate 
that  over  3,000  jobs  will  be  created  through 
ttie  implementation  of  ttie  program.  Ttiis  woukJ 
result  in  a  boost  to  all  aspects  of  consumer 
spending. 

Some  have  complained  of  unwanamed  bur- 
dens to  education,  transportation,  and  ttie 
community's  ecok>gk»l  systems.  Hovvever,  the 
opponents  to  the  system  fail  to  realize  ttiat  all 
of  tiiese  areas  have  tieen  thoroughly  investi- 
gated with  a  net  gain  in  productivity  and  envi- 
ronmental stability  overall.  Any  Stote,  whether 
it  be  Califomia  or  Illinois  is  not  about  to  put 
any  of  its  citizens  at  risk  over  ttiis  project 
Safety  Is  No.  1  conskJeration. 

I  think  many  of  my  colleagues  will  agree 
with  me  when  I  say  this  is  not  just  a  program 
for  today,  but  a  project  for  ttie  future.  We,  as 
a  counti>  may  be  facing  economk:  difficulties, 
but  the  superconducting  super  collkJer  is  ttie 
first  step  toward  economk:  and  scientific  pros- 
perity. As  ttie  phitosopher  Bertrand  Russell 
once  worte,  "We  know  very  littie,  and  yet  it  is 
astonishing  that  we  know  so  much,  and  still 
more  astonishing  that  so  littie  knowledge  can 
give  us  so  much  power."  That  power  is  in  our 
quest  to  further  our  technok)gk:al  studies.  The 
SSC  is  the  gateway  to  a  more  prosperous  and 
productive  tomorrow.  I  urge  strong  support 
from  all  my  colleagues. 

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
share  Representative  Bruce's  enthusiasm  for 
the  construction  of  the  superconducting  super 
collkJer  [SSC].  I  also  applaud  ttie  FVeskJent  for 
making  the  visionary  dedston  to  move  atiead 
with  this  gargantuan  scientific  project.  In  a 
recent  George  Will  column,  we  read  atxxit  ttie 
PreskJent's  viston.  After  tiearing  ttie  scientific 
and  budgetary  arguments  regarding  ttie  pro- 
posed $4.4  billion  atom  smasher,  the  Presi- 
dent recalled  Jack  London's  personal  credo. 
I  would  rather  l>e  a  superb  meteor. 
With  every  atom  of  me  in  magnificent  glow. 
Than  a  sleepy  and  permanent  planet. 

Mr.  Reagan  saki  London's  credo  was  once 
read  to  Ken  Stabler,  ttie  pro  quarterback,  wtio 
was  asked  what  it  meant  Stal)ler  replied: 
"Throw  deep." 

Stabler  was  right  So  was  Reagan  in  erv 
dorsing  ttie  SSC.  It's  now  up  ttie  Congress  to 
take  the  snap,  and  hand  off  to  ttie  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  [DOE].  Before  I  go  any  fur- 
ther, lef  s  go  over  some  of  ttie  bask:s: 

What  is  the  super  collkJer? 

A  bask:  research  tool  in  high  energy  phys- 
ics, ttie  field  that  studies  ttie  fundamental 
nature  of  matter  and  energy. 

The  world's  largest  particle  acderator,  a 
proton-proton  collkJer  with  an  energy  of  40  tril- 
lion electi^on  volts  [TeV],  20  times  ttie  energy 
of  the  tevatron  collkJer  in  IHinois,  ttie  tiigtiest 
energy  accelerator  in  the  world.  (A  flastiligfit 
tiattery  has  1.5  volts.) 

It  will  accelerate  two  beans  of  protons  in 
opposite  directxsns  to  nearly  ttie  speed  of  ligfrt 
and  bring  ttiem  into  colliston  at  four  points 
wtiere  detectors  will  observe  ttie  results  of  the 
colliskins. 

The  heart  of  ttie  super  coHkler  is  hwo  rings 
of  superconducting  magnets  kxatad  in  a  52- 
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Ottir  IkMIh  kickjito  four  larB*  interaction 
iMto  wlHra  w^wkiMnts  wW  be  conducted,  a 
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itaa  to  llw  Fenntob  accelerator  in  IMnois — 
and  technical  aupport  buldhiga  and  offices. 
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wM  continue  scientists' 
nature  of  matter 
SdenUsIs  have  made  great 
In  undaralandng  the  ultimate  build- 
ing biocta  of  maMar  and  of  the  basic  forces 
«Mch  Bown  the  tanaformations  of  matter 
Howmar,  important  questions 
The  super  collider  will 
I  ipwilloiwi 

OonHnued  prograaa  in  high  energy  physics 
raaaaiGti  in  the  niid-1990's  requires  the  study 
of  ooMona  at  anargy  lavela  that  cannot  be 
KltoKad  with  any  aooalarator  now  in  oper- 
ation or  under  oonatwcMon. 

A  naw,  highar  anargy  accelerator  is  essen- 
IW:  ttw  aupar  oo«dar  is  such  a  fadity. 

Baaie  aoianoe  has  always  led  to  discoveries 
and  innoralions  that  profourxfly  affect  our 


Advanoaa  in  baaic  Icnowledge  contribute  to 
the  aconomic  «id  technological  competitive- 
naaa  of  the  Nalon  through  applications  of  dis- 
ooweriea  and  new  knowledge  and  through 
aprons. 

H^jh  energy  physics  involves  tfw  use  and 
development  of  the  moet  advance  tecfviol- 
ogiaa.  Frontiar  science  stimulates  frontier 
tachnology:  Itwre  are  numerous  instances  of 
the  impact  of  high  energy  physics  in  the  areas 
of  nudaar  medteine,  electronics,  supercorxjuc- 
livity,  ciyogonici,  et  cetera. 

The  aupar  coMder  will  irppire  young  stu- 
dents to  pursue  caroors  in  science  and  tech- 
nology. 

TTte  super  coHider  win  ensure  a  world  lead- 
erahip  position  for  the  United  States  in  this  im- 
portant field  of  basic  scieiwe  into  the  next 
century. 

How  much  wN  it  cost? 

In  ttw  fiscal  years  1984-86,  $60  million  was 
spent  on  R&D  and  design  studies.  In  fiscal 
year  1907,  the  Depertment  plans  to  spend 
SaOfflMon. 

Conatrudion  cost  for  the  accelerator  and 
laboratoiy  is  estimated  to  be  $3.2  billion  (fiscal 
year  1988  dotara);  costs  of  R&D,  detectors, 
compulara  and  preoperating  activities  are 
about  $1.2  billon  (fiacal  year  1988  dollars)  for 
a  tottf  of  $4.4  billion. 

Ammial  budget  aAar  operation  begins  is  esti- 
matad  to  be  $270  mVion  in  fiscal  year  1988 


Land  ia  asaumed  to  be  provided  free  of 
charge  by  Ha.  proposers. 

Intamalionfll  coteboration  and  coat  sharing 
with  other  oounlriaa.  private  induatry  and  State 
and  local  governments  la  being  sought. 

Wlwn  wl  the  super  ooMder  be  buHt? 

H  authorind  In  fiacal  year  1988,  the  facility 
could  b«  complated  in  1996. 

Who  are  the  itey  players  involved  in  the 

DOE  pnwldaa  about  90  percent  of  the  Fed- 
eral aupport  for  high  energy  physics  arid  will 
be  the  reapoiwfcle  Government  agency. 


DOE  wW  select  a  contractor  to  manage  the 
construction  and  operation  of  the  super  col- 
lider. 

The  R&D  and  design  studies  in  progress  at 
DOE  laboratories,  urwersities  arvl  indiMtry  are 
t>eing  carried  out  for  DOE  under  tfie  manage- 
ment of  the  SSC  Central  Design  Group 
formed  by  Universities  Research  Association, 
Inc.,  a  consortium  of  56  universities. 

Construction  of  conventional  facilities  and 
fabrication  of  technical  componerrts  will  be 
carried  out  by  subcontractors  and  Industry  to 
ttw  maximum  extent  possit>le. 

How  many  people  will  be  involved  with  ttie 
supercollider? 

The  onsite  work  force  during  construction 
will  peak  at  about  4,500  people. 

Once  the  facility  is  operating,  the  super  col- 
Ikler  staff  will  be  about  2,500  and  about  500 
visiting  scientists  are  expected  to  be  onsite  at 
any  given  time. 

As  Congress  consMers  tfie  SSC,  we  stxxjkj 
bear  in  mind  tftat  many  of  America's  foremost 
scientists  were  txxn  elsewtiere  and  came 
here  to  be  on  the  cutting  edge  of  scierx». 
The  super  collkJer  will  make  America  the  un- 
disputed leader  in  tfie  competition  to  under- 
stand tfie  ultimate  constituents  of  matter  and 
tfie  forces  tfiat  bind  tfiose  constitutents  to 
form  tfie  universe.  Understanding  the  nature 
of  tfiese  constitutents  and  processes  Is  es- 
sential to  understanding  tfie  history  of  the  uni- 
verse since  creation. 

Considering  tfie  magnitude  of  tfiis  intellectu- 
al undertaking,  some  say  It's  demeaning  to 
justify  tfie  SSC  in  terms  of  economic  benefits. 
However,  since  we  live  In  a  real  worid,  tfie  as- 
tounding cost  of  this  project  must  be  evaluat- 
ed In  light  of  our  deficit.  We  don't  know  wtiat 
tfie  benefits  will  be  for  society.  But,  the  same 
coukJ  be  said  for  tfie  spece  program  at  Its  irv 
ceptkxi.  For  this  project  to  go  afiead,  it's  es- 
sential tfie  Federal  Government  receive  finan- 
cial support  from  State  government,  industry 
arxj  for^n  governments.  It  can  t>e  done. 

Presktont  Reagan  ended  tfie  poNcy  meeting 
whk^h  deckled  the  fate  of  tfie  SSC,  by  saying 
'Throw  deep,"  tfieret>y  signaling  his  support 
for  tfie  super  colHder.  James  MHIer,  head  of 
the  Ofltee  of  Management  and  Budget,  sakj: 
"You're  going  to  make  a  k)t  of  physk:ists  ec- 
static." 

Reagan  replied,  "That's  probably  fair,  be- 
cause I  made  two  ptiysk»  teachers  in  high 
scfiool  very  miserat>le." 

Mankind  has  never  seen  a  project  as  ambi- 
tk>us  as  the  super  collkler.  I  believe  we  all 
have  tfie  desire  to  tfvow  deep,  to  reach  for 
tfie  stars,  to  travel  into  the  frontier.  Let's  do  it 
In  America.  Can  you  think  of  a  better  place? 
Mr.  FROST.  Mr.  Speaker,  I'd  like  to  express 
my  enthusiastk:  support  today  for  what  has 
become  tfiis  Natxm'e  No.  1  priority  In  tfie  fieM 
of  high  energy  physics:  tfie  superconducting 
super  collkler. 

For  some  time  now,  scientists  fiave  used  re- 
search instruments  known  as  partk:le  accel- 
erators to  probe  the  basic  elements  and  to  in- 
crease our  understanding  of  the  fundamental 
structure  of  matter  and  energy.  Tfie  accelera- 
tor has  enabled  us  to  furtfier  break  apart  tfie 
atom  and  klentify  its  smaller  component  parts, 
as  well  as  some  of  the  forces  whk:h  hoM 
tfiem  together.  In  fact,  tfie  Increase  in  knowl- 
edge made  possible  tiy  tfie  accelerator  has 


placed  us  on  the  brink  of  understanding  the 
force!  present  at  the  creatkxi  of  tfie  universe. 
Wa  are  so  ctose  to  this  fundamental  under- 
standng  of  the  universe.  Yet  despite  tfie  im- 
portant and  exciting  discoveries  of  the  last  30 
yean^  many  more  queslfcyis  have  tieen  raised 
and  remain  to  be  answered  before  we  can 
cross  the  next  threshokf.  In  order  to  search 
deepsr  into  tfiese  unseen  forces,  ifs  now 
dear  that  a  larger,  more  powerful  accelerator 
using  signifx:antly  higfier  levels  of  energy  is 
required. 

Tfi^  superconducting  super  collktor  is  the 
next  step  in  this  search.  The  SSC  woukJ  be 
the  worid's  largest  accelerator.  It  wouM  drive 
strearns  of  fiighly  energized  protons  around  a 
52-mile  circumference  track.  Tfie  protons 
would  be  guWed  toward  collisions  at  energy 
levels  tfiat  cannot  be  achieved  with  any  accel- 
erator now  in  operatkjn  or  under  constructwn. 
Sensitive  measuring  equipment  woukl  record 
the  results  of  tfiese  colHskins. 

Because  of  the  magnitude  of  the  project, 
scientists  believe  tfiat  tfie  superconducting 
super  collkler  will  yiek)  exciting  new  discover- 
ies and  will  help  answer  some  of  the  most 
bask]  questuns  of  pfiysKS.  It  may  even  launch 
us  in  new,  unexpected  directk}fis  of  scientifk: 
Inquiry. 

I'm  pleased  tfiat  tfie  adminlstratk}n  fias  de- 
ckled to  go  forward  with  the  SSC  and  has  an- 
nounced plans  for  tfie  site  selectk>n  process. 
It's  aritk»l,  however,  that  we  not  kjse  the  mo- 
mentum thaf  s  now  buikUng  for  tfiis  superac- 
celemtor.  We  must  maintain  our  commitment 
If  major  advances  in  physKS  studies  are  to 
became  a  reality. 

The  buikjing  of  the  superconducting  super 
collkfer  is  a  vital  step  in  tfie  furtfier  advance- 
ment of  sdentifw  knowledge.  I  join  with  many 
of  niy  colleagues  in  urging  support  for  this  na- 
tx>nslly  important  research  effort. 

Mr.  LIPINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  gives  me  great 
pleasure  to  rise  today  In  congratulattons  to  tfie 
adm|nistratk}n  for  tfieir  dedswn  to  buikl  tfie 
world's  largest  and  most  advanced  high 
energy  accelerator,  the  superconducting  super 
collider  [SSC]. 

For  tfiose  wfio  are  not  familiar  with  the  cut- 
ting edge  of  physk»  research  let  me  offer  a 
brief  explanatkKi  of  wtiat  tfie  SSC  Is  and  wfiat 
it  wildo. 

Though  most  people  can  Imagine  the  vast- 
nes4  of  our  outer  space  universe,  it  is  more 
diffkjult  to  conceptualize  the  infinite  realm  of 
tfie  worid  that  exists  beneath  that  whk:h  tfie 
eye  can  detect  I  am  speaking  of  atomk:  and 
subatomk;  bits  of  matter  that  are  tfie  buikUng 
bkxils  of  everything  tfiat  we  know.  Tfiese  tiny 
particles  of  matter  wHI  be  shot  through  52 
miles  of  tunnel  at  speeds  far  beyond  tfie 
speed  of  light  Tfie  parlides  will  be  smasfied 
into  one  another  breaking  into  still  smaller 
pieces  where  scientists  wHI  observe  them  and 
theii  properties. 

Aside  from  tfie  acaderrac  questkxis  that  tfiis 
research  will  answer,  the  SSC  research  will 
hav«  important  contributkins  in  other  fiekis  of 
sdence  induding  electronics,  medkane,  and 
astronomy.  Every  man,  woman,  anA  cfiikl  on 
the  planet  may  someday  benefit  from  tfie  re- 
seaich  done  at  the  SSC. 

Hie  United  States  has  been  the  worM 
leader  in  fiigh  energy  pfiysics  research  since 


the  fiekl  was  begun.  With  the  constructk>n  of 
tfie  superconducting  super  collkler  the  United 
States  will  continue  to  be  preeminent  In  the 
flekl  well  into  tfie  next  century. 

The  natkHial  Interest  in  this  project  is  so 
great  that  20  States  in  the  Unnn  have  ex- 
pressed an  Interest  in  having  the  SSC  built  In 
tfieir  State.  But  whKfiever  State  is  deemed  to 
be  most  qualified  as  the  site  of  the  supercon- 
ducting super  collkler,  the  entire  Natk>n  will 
benefit  from  tfie  discoveries  made  tfiere. 

Mrs.  VUCAMOVICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
pleasure  to  partkslpate  today  in  this  special 
order  to  emphasize  the  Importance  of  Presi- 
dent Reagan's  deciswn  to  proceed  with  the 
superconducting  super  coilider  [SSC].  The 
SSC  will  bring  the  United  States  to  the  fore- 
front of  tfie  scientifk:  and  technologk^l  revolu- 
tk>n. 

I  am  excited  about  the  SSC  for  another 
reason,  too.  The  State  of  Nevada  has  three 
potential  sites,  klentified  by  an  Independent 
study,  whKh  qualify  as  eligible  constructk>n 
sites,  one  of  wfiKh  was  rated  as  one  of  the 
top  five  locatkxis  In  tfie  country.  If  Nevada  Is 
selected  as  the  State  where  the  SSC  will  be 
constructed,  tfiat  would  mean  a  tremendous 
boom  to  our  economy,  as  well  as  establish 
Nevada  as  a  higfi-technotogy  State. 

The  SSC  is  tfie  base  research  tool  In  high 
energy  pfiysKS.  High  energy  physk:s  Is  the 
program  that  studies  the  fundamental  nature 
of  matter  and  energy.  The  SSC  will  be  the 
worid's  largest  accelerator,  where  protons  col- 
Ikle  with  20  times  tfie  energy  of  tfie  existing 
highest  energy  accelerator  In  tfie  worid. 

Tfie  super  collkler  will  enable  scientists  to 
continue  their  search  for  the  fundamental 
nature  of  matter  and  energy.  To  progress  in 
high  energy  ptiysKS  research  requires  the 
study  of  proton  colllsk}ns  at  energy  levels  that 
cannot  be  achieved  with  any  accelerator  now 
In  operatksn.  The  SSC  Is  basic  science;  ad- 
vances in  bask:  knowledge  will  contribute  to 
tfie  economk;  and  technological  competitive- 
ness of  our  Natk>n. 

Tfie  super  collkler  will  Inspire  young  stu- 
dents to  pursue  careers  In  science  and  tech- 
nok)gy,  will  help  prepare  many  scientists  for 
positkxis  of  leadership  in  academia,  industry 
and  government  and  ensure  a  positk>n  of 
worid  leadership  for  the  United  States  In  the 
fiekl  of  bask:  science.  Tfie  constructk>n  of  the 
SSC  will  also  attract  attention  from  ttie  aca- 
denuc  and  scientifk:  communities  from  around 
tfie  worid. 

I  want  to  reiterate  my  support  for  the  Presi- 
dent's deciswn  to  proceed  with  this  very  Im- 
portant research  program  and  urge  tfiis  t>ody 
to  also  support  it  This  is  our  opportunity  to  be 
on  tfie  cutting  edge  of  bask:  science,  play  an 
important  role  in  higfier  educatk>n  and  cfial- 
lerige  physics  research  In  high  technotogy. 

Mr.  MADIGAN.  Mr  Speaker,  I  wouM  like  to 
take  tfiis  opportunity  to  express  my  support 
for  devetopment  and  constructton  of  tfie  su- 
perconducting super  collkler  [SSC],  a  52-mlle 
ring  particle  accelerator  whk:h  will  provkle  in- 
sight into  tfie  fundamental  nature  of  matter 
and  energy. 

The  52-niile  ring  will  be  underground  and 
wiH  accelerate  sutntomk:  partnles  to  an 
energy  level  approaching  the  speed  of  light 
As  they  travel  tfvough  the  ring,  the  partKles 
will  colHde  to  produce  prevkiusly  unknown 


subnudear  partk:les.  Through  studying  these 
new  partk^les,  physk:ists  hope  to  uncover 
clues  to  the  ultimate  structure  of  matter  and, 
perfiaps,  to  ttie  tiirth  of  our  universe. 

While  the  SSC  will  provkle  no  immediate 
practk:al  results,  tfie  Importance  of  this  invest- 
ment In  high  energy  physk:s  cannot  be  over- 
stated. Studies  In  the  basic  nature  of  matter, 
energy,  space,  and  time  have  led  to  the  devel- 
opment of  new  technologies  in  such  crucial 
fiekis  as  computing,  electronk»,  and  medi- 
cine. However,  existing  partk;le  accelerators 
do  not  provkle  energy  levels  high  enough  to 
continue  our  current  rate  of  progress.  Once 
constructed,  the  SSC  will  be  the  worid's  larg- 
est and  most  advanced  partxHe  accelerator, 
provkling  20  times  the  energy  of  any  existing 
accelerator. 

It  Is  essential  tfiat  the  United  States  devote 
resources  toward  maintaining  its  lead  in  high 
energy  physk:s  and  scientifk:  research.  We  all 
agree  that  U.S.  competitiveness  needs  to  t)e 
enhanced.  Failure  to  proceed  with  tfie  SSC 
would  alk}w  the  Soviet  Unk>n,  Germany,  and 
Japan,  whk:h  are  building  new  accelerator  fa- 
dlities,  to  move  ahead  of  the  United  States  in 
this  Important  field.  On  the  ottier  hand,  con- 
structk>n  of  the  SSC,  the  worid's  largest  accel- 
erator, will  bring  intematkinal  recognltk>n  to 
America  for  its  advances  In  science  and  tech- 
nology. 

The  United  States  must  continue  its  quest 
for  excellence  and  world  leadership  In  science 
and  technology.  Wfiile  assisting  scientists  In 
their  search  for  the  fundamental  nature  of 
matter  and  energy,  the  SSC  will  expand  upon 
the  t>ask:  knowledge  necessary  to  ensure  U.S. 
economic  and  technok>gical  competitiveness. 

Mr.  HOCHBRUECKNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  support  of  pursuing  tfie  exdting  technok>gy 
t>ehlnd  the  superconducting  super  collkler 
[SSC].  Although  we  cannot  see  tfie  small  uni- 
verse of  atoms,  protons,  and  quarks,  that 
worid  fascinates  us.  Today  we  have  the  op- 
portunity to  explore  even  further  that  ¥vhk:h 
makes  up  the  bask:  matter  of  our  worid. 

Satisfying  our  curiosity  is  just  one  result  of 
moving  ahead  with  the  SSC.  Constructwn  of 
the  worid's  premier  partk:le  accelerator  will 
enable  high  energy  physKS  to  advance  funda- 
mental science  Into  new  realms.  The  next 
generation  of  students  and  scientists  will  be 
challenged  by  the  task  of  analyzing  the  vol- 
umes of  lnformatk>n  produced  t)y  tfie  SSC. 
Not  only  will  tfie  super  collkler  encourage 
International  cooperatk>n  within  the  sciences, 
but  industry  and  business  will  look  to  apply  Its 
discoveries  to  tfie  global  marketplace.  With 
the  SSC,  tfie  United  States  will  maintain  its 
role  as  both  a  worid  leader  In  science  and  ap- 
plied technologies  and  will  be  better  posi- 
tk}ned  to  compete  successfully  in  this  highly 
technological  worid. 

To  tfiose  wfio  may  have  doubts,  let  me 
remind  my  colleagues  that  our  Natk>n  has 
tieen  here  before.  This  Is  not  tfie  first  time  we 
fiave  faced  this  kind  of  deciskxi.  Wfien  the 
predecessor  of  the  SSC  was  devekiped,  the 
first  pfioton  syncfvotron,  tfiere  was  no  con- 
cept as  to  what  benefits  coukl  fk>w  from  tfiat 
devek>pment  Today,  U.S.  leadership  in  tfiat 
technology  offers  the  best  opportunity  for 
manufacturing  tfie  workl's  smallest  corriputer 
chips,  aUowing  ttie  United  States  to  recapture 
tfie  lead  in  senMcondudor  technotogy.  Work- 


ing with  a  photon  synchrotron  and  x-ray  Klhog- 
rapfiy,  scientists  are  on  the  brink  of  a  revolu- 
tkxiary  breakthrough  in  the  minicturization  of 
computer  parts.  By  taking  tfie  lead  in  the  de- 
vek>pment  of  synchrotrons  and  x-ray  Hlfiogra- 
phy,  tfie  United  States  can  now  combine  sci- 
entifk: and  Industry  know-how  to  recapture  tfie 
front  positran  In  computer  chip  design.  As  tong 
as  Congress  funds  this  kind  of  research,  U.S. 
competitiveness  woridwkle  will  increase. 

In  otfier  words,  tfie  syncfirotron's  applka- 
ttons  to  economk:  educattonal,  sdentifk:,  and 
lntematk>nal  projects  are  concrete  and  excit- 
ing. Just  as  we  must  take  tfie  opportunity  to 
move  forward  in  computer  technology  tfvough 
x-ray  litfiography,  we  also  must  support  tfie 
superconducting  super  collkler.  Because  tfie 
United  States  pursued  unknown  technotogies 
In  the  past  we  now  have  tfie  ability  to  revdu- 
tionize  computing.  Both  x-ray  Kthograpfry  and 
the  superconducting  super  collkler  rely  on  the 
strange-sounding  macfiine  called  a  syncfvo- 
tron.  And  both  offer  us  amazing  oppottunities 
to  advance  tfie  U.S.  positkm  as  a  robust  eco- 
nomic and  sdentifk:  force  in  tfiis  worid. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  tfiis  histork: 
project.  Our  competitive  future  couW  depend 
on  It. 

Mr.  SLATTERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend 
my  distinguished  colleague  from  Illinois,  wfio 
Is  also  my  new  colleague  on  tfie  Energy  and 
Commerce  Committee,  Mr.  Bruce,  for  hdding 
today's  special  order  on  tfie  superconducting 
super  collkler. 

When  it  Is  buUt  the  SSC  will  be  the  biggest, 
most  elatxxate  and  most  ambitkxjs  pfiyak:s 
project  ever  undertaken,  far  larger  tfiian  any 
currently  existing  partk;le  accelerator.  High 
energy  physKS,  often  called  partide  pfiysk:s. 
Is  the  Study  of  tfie  ultimate  constituents  of 
matter.  Tfie  partk:le  accelerator  is  its  chief 
tool,  because  with  tfie  cdlistons  of  every  ener- 
getk;  particles,  scientists  can  otjserve  in  a 
direct  way  the  tiask:  buikling  blocks  of  nature 
and  tfie  forces  that  hoM  tfiem  togetfier. 

The  SSC's  basic  functton  will  be  simple:  to 
accelerate  sutiatomk:  partKles,  called  protons, 
to  velocities  approaching  tfie  speed  of  ligfit  as 
tfiey  circle  in  opposite  directtons  inskle  sepa- 
rate rings  of  magnets,  and  tfien  to  dired  the 
protons  Into  head-on  cdliskxis.  Upon  cdliston, 
the  protons  will  have  so  much  momentum  that 
they  will  trsmsform  tfiemsefves  into  a  more 
concentrated  form  of  energy  tfian  fias  existed 
since  tfie  eariiest  moments  of  tfie  universe. 

Before  these  unstable  fragments  decay 
back  into  energy  and  forms  of  matter,  tfieir 
traces  will  be  recorded  by  detectors.  This  will 
enable  physkasts  to  probe  fundamental  mys- 
teries about  tfie  origin  of  matter  arxl  energy  as 
they  seek  to  txing  tfie  four  known  forces  of 
nature— electromagnetism,  gravity,  tfie  weak 
force — responsit}le  for  radkMctive  decay,  and 
the  strong  force — wfuch  hdds  atomk:  nuclei 
togetfier — into  a  single,  unified  tfieory. 

Existing  accelerators  are  similar  but  cannot 
propel  partk:les  fast  enough  to  produce  the 
energy  concentratkxi  needed  to  break  apart 
tfie  most  tightly  kx:ked  components  of  atoms. 
Larger  circular  tracks  wHI  have  gsnter  cunms 
and,  tfierefore,  require  less  intense  magnetk: 
fiekis  to  keep  tfie  partkdes  on  their  nquired 
path. 
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OomlMrtlon  of  m>  SSC  w«  ensure  that  tfw 
IMIed  SMn  reliira  He  pfeeminence  in  the 
Mid  o(  pertde  phyeics.  UNhneMy,  hovraver, 
•w  Mone  ofttw  SSC  wM  ta  meesured  t>y 
■e  MWiHc  flBOOMMSt  rneMumnents,  mter- 
pralilloiil^  end  hmowelionB.  In  eddHion.  •  mul- 
MudeofoppOfkinMM  eadet  for  research  and 
-dswaiopniart  spinoffs  in  such  areas  as  nuciear 
ntadhsina^  oonpulsr  dswafopment  and  other 

I  know  ttNl.aonia  nienibers  of  the  academic 
raaaansh  oonvnunitias  have  ex- 
oonoam  that  a  Federal  commitment 
toiha  SSC  proiacl  wM  squeeze  out  capital 
oosiB  Iv  olhsr  scisntMc  adMlias.  At  this  criti- 
cal Vme  In  our  Nation's  history,  we  cannot 
f  ftattiar  araaion  in  our  academic  research 
MSa.  Ttoee  of  us  wtw  support 
the  SSC  muet  be  aoneptionally  vigilant  to  this 
danQsr.  The  Federal  Government  must  contin- 
ue to  be  an  aciiva  participant  with  the  aca- 
demic and  leaearch  communities  In  building 
for  ow  ftikae  in  al  areas  of  relevant  Inquiry. 

Appwimatoiy  40  States  are  tatdng  an 
acNve  intoraet  in  tlw  alto  sdocflon  process  for 
the  SSC.  My  home  State  of  Kansas  is  one  of 
The  Governor  of  Karaas  and 
congrsaiional  delegation  wilt  be 
acNwaiy  imolvad  in  promoting  the  virtues  of 
the  OunHower  State  as  the  selection  process 
prDceeds.  The  Stete  has  already  allocated 
$6(MXX>  for  roaearch  and  planning  and  has 
found  an  idaai  site  south  of  Topeiu.  in  Osage 
CouMy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  biiefty  review  for  you 
aome  of  tfwflne  athixiles  which  Kansas  can 
odsr  as  a  potential  location  for  the  SSC.  We 
oftar  a  atebte  geologic  atfucture— a  thici(  layer 
of  ahato  and  hneatone  that  would  allow  for 
tunnels  200  to  600  feet  below  ground.  The 
site  haa  an  adequate  water  auppiy,  the  SSC 
would  endrcto  Pomona  Lake,  which  can 
supply  the  2.5  mHon  gallons  needed  per  day. 
The  WON  Qeek  powerplant  and  the  Jeffrey 
Energy  Center  would  provide  sufficient  electric 
generatiiiU  capacily.  The  site  is  easily  accessi- 
bto  to  imsrstate  70  and  is  within  an  hour  of 
the  Kanaaa  City  Intemalionai  Airport  and  the 
Univerrity  of  Kansas,  one  of  the  best  pubik: 
insiilutiona  of  Ngher  educatkxi  in  the  United 


Fnaly,  it  ahouM  be  noted  that  Kansas  has 
90  percent  of  the  free  worU's  supply  of 
hefejm.  The  worU's  largest  Kquid  heikim  plant 
la  located  in  OHa.  KS.  about  180  miles  west  of 
the  ptopoeed  site.  An  adequate  supply  of 
haium  is  oaaontial  to  the  success  of  the  SSC. 
The  superconducting  In  the  SSC's  name 
raters  to  the  kinds  of  magnets  developed  to 
flukto  and  move  the  beams  of  protons.  Essen- 
ialy,  the  magnate  are  cooled  with  Iquid 
helum  to  ttw  point  that  electrical  resislance 
caaaaa.  WNhout  such  superconductivity,  the 
magnate  would  draw  maasive  amounts  of 
■tecWcMy  and  would  produce  only  One-third  as 
much  magnetic  power,  meaning  that  the  ac- 
oatarater'a  race  track  wouU  have  to  be  three 
timaa  aa  long. 

Mr.  Speaker,  conatnictton  of  the  SSC  woukl 
provida  an  aHcMng  opportunity  for  the  worW's 
pfiysk:isls.    The    State    of 
ready,  wining,  and  eager  to 
me  of  the  fundamental 
I  of  our  aadatance:  What  does  matter 
of  and  how  does  it  come  into  being? 


1^.  RK>1ARDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take 
great  pieeaure  in  partk:ipating  In  this  special 
ord4r  in  support  of  the  superconductirig  super 
ooMder.  This  super  collkler  is  one  of  the  most 
important  research  projects  ever  undertaken 
by  the  United  States.  The  study  of  the  atomk; 
colikions  created  in  ttie  super  eoUkler  may 
provide  new  answers  to  questions  about  the 
origin  and  nature  of  matter.  The  super  collkler 
will  also  enable  our  scientists  to  compete  with 
other  nations  in  the  critical  area  of  particle 
phytKS. 

I  first  became  interested  in  ttie  super  col- 
Hder  after  hearing  about  this  extraordinary 
project  from  Dr.  Larry  Lattman,  President  of 
New  Mexkx)  Tech.  Dr.  Lattman  is  also  the 
cfiakman  of  the  Super  Collider  Site  Evaluation 
Committee.  The  committee  includes  emir>ent 
physicists  from  Los  Alamos  Latxxatories, 
Sandia  Laboratories,  ttw  University  of  New 
Moeco.  91)6  ottier  respected  scientists. 

>k.  Speaker,  using  funds  appropriated  t>y 
Mne  New  Mexico  legislature,  ttie  committee 
has  been  actively  engaged  in  locating  the 
kleal  site  in  New  Mexico  for  the  super  colNder. 
The  committee  has  commissioned  geophysi- 
cal studies  of  potential  sites  and  has  come  up 
with  wtwt  appears  to  be  a  perfect  site  in  the 
Estanda  Basin.  The  New  Mexico  Bureau  of 
Mines  is  now  conducting  further  studies  to  be 
sura  this  site  meets  all  ttie  criteria  for  ttie 
super  collider.  The  committee  is  also  seeking 
funds  from  the  legislature  to  examine  the  in- 
frastructure and  human  resources  necessary 
to  support  the  personnel  wtio  will  be  operating 
ttie  super  collkler. 

In  addition  to  having  already  conducted  ttie 
geophysical  studies  required  to  kicate  the  site, 
New  Mexkx}  is  perhaps  uruquely  blessed  with 
tho4e  resources  essential  to  the  super  collkjer 
pro)BcL  Ttie  project  requires  11,000  acres. 
New  Mexkx)  has  plenty  of  land  available  ttiat 
is  sparsely  populated  and  can  be  acquired 
and  utilized  wittiout  disrupting  the  lives  of 
ttioasands  of  people.  New  Mexico  has  a  mod- 
erate dimate,  which  is  listed  by  ttie  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  as  an  important  factor  for  ttie 
site  of  ttie  super  collkler.  Ttie  proximity  of  Los 
Alamos  and  Sandia  Labs  makes  the  scientifk: 
expertise  necessary  to  the  project  readily 
available. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  conclusion,  I  would  empha- 
siza  that  New  Mexkx)  is  an  ideal  locatnn  for 
the  superconducting  super  collkler  and  is  well 
atiaad  of  the  ottier  states  in  doing  ttie  work 
needed  to  property  accomodate  this  project  I 
reaize  ttiat  ttiere  is  fierce  competitton  among 
my  colleagues  for  ttie  kx»tk>n  of  this  project, 
but  I  wanted  to  let  you  know  about  the  tre- 
mendous amount  of  groundwork  ttiat  has 
been  done  in  my  home  State  of  New  Mexk». 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  ttie  proposed  superconducting 
super  colNder. 

I  am  pleased  arxl  excited  to  join  my  col- 
leagues for  ttw  discussion  of  what  wHI  be  the 
woMd's  largest  instrument  of  scientifk:  re- 
search. The  supercorxlucting  super  collkler's 
ptiysical  size,  however,  is  minor  in  comparison 
witti  ttie  benefits  it  offers  to  science,  industry, 
and  society. 

Ttie  potential  for  scientific  discovery  result- 
ing from  experimentation  with  ttie  52  mile  par- 
tKte  accelerator  is  undisputable.  The  SSC  is 
ttie  key  to  understanding  ttie  most  bask:  ele- 


mento  of  energy.  It  win  yieW  an  undarstandtoig 
of  the  nature  of  aU  matter,  eiectromagnetism, 
gravity,  and  ttie  most  basic  forces  of  ttie 
cosmos.  Indeed,  it  will  serve  as  a  window 
through  vftiwh  to  view  the  structure  of  our  uni- 
verse. 

The  discoveries  of  the  Uboratory  take  Kttle 
time  finding  their  appiicattons  in  industry,  and 
the  byproducts  of  the  SSC  technotogy  are  no 
exception  A  superconducting  material  is  at>le 
to  conduct  eleciricity  with  virtuaHy  no  toss  of 
energy  and  no  resistance.  Ttie  principles  of 
superconductivity  have  opened  a  new  era  of 
k>w-cost  (ranam^ston  catiles  and  energy  stor- 
age for  use  in  communications  and  other  irv 
dustries.  Superconducting  tectwiotogy  is  also 
applied  in  detecting  structural  defects  in  mate- 
rials, new  higtvspeed  transportatxxi  systems, 
and  great  breakthrougtis  in  medk»l  diagnos- 
tics and  ttie  treatment  of  tumors  unreactiable 
through  today's  surgnal  methods. 

As  much  as  ttie  SSC  technotogy  is  proving 
to  be  a  vakjat)le  asset  to  the  present,  it  is  also 
a  great  investment  in  our  future.  In  additton  to 
its  potenfal  for  dtecovery,  it  will  serve  as  both 
an  inspiration  and  a  training  ground  for  ttie 
greatest  young  scientific  minds  of  our  time. 
Ttie  SSC  will  supply  America  with  ttie  learning 
facilities  needed  to  nourish  ttie  minds  of  ttie 
scientific  and  industrial  leaders  of  ttie  future. 

Among  ttie  overwhelming  benefits  I  have 
mentioned,  ttiere  is  one  whk:h  gives  me  par- 
ticular pride.  Ttie  attention  of  ttie  greatest 
minds  aitd  leaders  of  ttie  worid  will  be  fo- 
cused on  AmerKa  and  ttie  SSC.  Ttie  con- 
struction and  operatxxi  of  ttie  superconduct- 
ing super  collkler  will  move  the  United  States 
of  America  t)ack  into  a  positxxi  ttiat  we  tiave 
atjandonad  too  tong.  Amertoa  will  regain  her 
competitive  edge  and,  once  again,  stand 
before  the  worid  as  the  leader  in  ttie  high 
technotogy  fieW. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  recognize  ttie  value 
and  importance  of  ttie  superconducting  super 
collkler  and  to  support  its  construction. 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
to  participate  in  a  special  order  on  ttie  subject 
of  the  superconducting  super  collkler  [SSC]. 
This  pro)BCt  slated  to  be  one  of  ttie  largest 
Federal  construction  projects  in  our  Nation's 
history,  was  approved  tiy  President  Reagan 
on  January  30. 

Ttie  SSC,  a  $4.4  t>illk>n  atom  smasher  or 
particle  accelerator  is  two  rings  of  supercon- 
ducting magnets  tocated  in  a  52-mile  circum- 
ference, race  track  shaped  tijnnel  ttiat  is  10 
feet  in  voss-section  diameter.  Ttie  SSC  vnll 
accelerate  two  beams  of  protons  in  opposite 
directions  to  nearly  ttie  speed  of  light  and 
bring  ttiem  into  colliston  at  four  pointa  wtiere 
detectori  will  ot)serve  ttie  resuKs  of  the  colli- 
stons.  The  SSC  wiN  continue  scientista'  search 
for  the  fundamental  nature  of  matter  and 
energy. 

Constiuction  coukl  begin  as  early  as  fiscal 
year  19S9  with  operation  possible  by  1996. 
This  prefect  will  utilize  a  construction  vrark 
force  of  4,500  and  upon  operation  will  emptoy 
a  permanent  work  group  of  2,500.  At  any  one 
time,  up  to  500  visiting  scientista  coukl  also 
be  using  this  facility. 

The  stitstanGal  cost  of  the  SSC  is  being 
weighed  against  ttie  ultimate  gain  of  scientific 
knowledge  in  ttie  fiekl  of  ptiystos,  to  determine 


whether  this  project  is  a  pnjdent  investment 
for  our  Nation.  Constnjction  costa  for  the  ac- 
celerator and  laboratory  is  estimated  to  be 
$3.2  bilUon.  International  collaboration  and 
cost  sharing  with  other  countries,  private  in- 
dustry, and  State  and  tocal  govemmenta  will 
also  be  sought  The  SSC  coukl  help  this 
Nation  regain  our  international  competitive- 
ness by  stimulating  scientista  and  engineers 
to  devetop  future  technotogies  in  high  speed 
electronics,  data  acquisition  and  processing 
systems,  large  scale  cryogenk»  and  super- 
conducting fadlities.  In  addition,  the  SSC 
wouW  ensure  parity  with  related  programs  in 
Europe  well  into  the  next  century. 

For  my  Stete  of  Ohio,  cunently  one  of  ttie 
leading  candklates  for  this  project,  ttie  SSC 
represente  an  unparalleled  opportunity  to  buiW 
on  ite  already  strong  and  growing  base  in 
technotogy.  The  SSC,  if  built  in  Ohto,  would 
focus  international  attention  on  our  State, 
stimulate  technotognal  innovation  in  existing 
industries,  attiact  new  high-tech  emptoyers, 
and  provkte  valuable  technotogKal  support  to 
Federal  facilities.  Furttier,  I  am  confident  the 
SSC  can  be  sited  in  Ohto  witti  ttie  cooperation 
and  enttiusiastic  support  of  ttie  publk:  be- 
cause a  friendly  atmosphere  has  been  estat>- 
listied  between  ttie  publk;  and  those  wtio  sup- 
port ttie  SSC.  Tills  atmosptiere  demonstrates 
the  enlightened  self-interest  among  Stete,  pri- 
vate industry,  and  tocal  interests. 

As  a  member  of  ttie  House  Science  and 
Technotogy  Committee,  I  will  be  partidpating 
in  hearings  during  the  month  of  March  con- 
cerning the  SSC  and  ttie  administration's  site 
selection  process  recentty  announced  by  Sec- 
retary of  Energy,  John  Henington.  I  wetoome 
this  discusskm  because  I  believe  it  is  vitally 
important  that  Congress  make  its  dedston  on 
this  project  so  ttiat  ttie  entire  process  can 
move  fonward.  While  it  is  certainty  true  this 
project  is  large,  costty  and  complex,  ttie  SSC 
tias  ttie  potential  to  provkle  physkHsts  the  re- 
sources to  understand  the  fundamental  nature 
of  ttie  matter,  botti  as  it  existed  at  ttie  begin- 
ning of  time  and  how  It  may  still  exist  Ixjt  yet 
undiscovered. 

I  want  to  thank  my  colleague,  Congressman 
Terry  Bruce  for  organizing  this  valuable  dis- 
cusson  on  ttie  SSC. 

Mrs.  MARTIN  of  lllinds.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
is  a  word  we've  been  tossing  around  quite  a 
bit  lately,  and  some  have  already  called  it 
nothing  more  than  a  buzzword.  "Competitive- 
ness" is  ttie  cry  of  ttie  hour. 

We  all  know  how  fond  ttiis  city  is  of  buzz- 
words. They  often  make  us  feel  like  we  actu- 
ally have  kleas;  ttiey  alleviate  that  annoying 
feeling  that  we  haven't  come  to  grips  with  the 
challenges  VnaX  confront  us. 

Well,  I  for  one  hope  ttiat  competitiveness  is 
no  such  buzzword.  I  hope  ttiat  we  here  in 
Congress  are  smart  enough  to  stop  talking 
about  our  opportunities  to  excel  just  tong 
enough  to  take  advantage  of  ttwse  opportuni- 
ties. 

One  such  opportunity,  offering  us  perhaps 
ttie  most  profound  promise,  is  ttie  project 
calted  ttie  superconducting  super  collkler. 

Wtiat  couM  better  demonstiBte  our  commit- 
ment to  excellence,  our  pursuit  of  knowledge, 
and  our  alertneas  to  technotogtoal  challenge 
ttian  the  SSC,  ttie  highest  of  high  technotogy 
projects.  This  project  will  avert  a  tate  ttiat  ottv 


erwise  awaito  us— ttie  abdication  of  our  posi- 
tion as  ttie  worid's  best  in  ttie  fiekl  of  high 
energy  physics. 

The  worid  doesn't  stand  still;  if  we  accept 
the  challenge,  we  move  ahead.  If  we  reject  it, 
other  nations  move  ahead  without  us. 

I  know  ttiat  some  people  think  ttiat  conserv- 
atives and  Reput)lcans  are  only  in  favor  of 
Defense  programs,  but  let  me  read  you  a  pas- 
sage from  ttie  most  recent  edition  of  ttie  Na- 
tional Review  that  gives  some  perspective  on 
ttie  challenge— and  ttie  opportunity— of  the 
SSC. 

This  project  may  •  •  •  indicate  a  slow  re- 
pairing of  national  will.  There  was  a  wtUIe 
there,  in  the  Sixties  and  Seventies,  when, 
with  the  lone  ezoeption  of  the  moon  land- 
ing, nothing  seemed  to  get  done.  The  inter- 
state highway  system  ground  to  a  tudt:  the 
SST  got  buUt  elsewhere;  Vietnam  went. 
Some  of  these  efforts  may  have  l>een  l>ad 
ideas,  but  one  had  the  sense  that  It  was  es- 
sentially self-hatred  that  did  them  in,  not 
badness.  Perhaps  the  fit  tias  passed. 

Pertiaps.  But  it  is  up  to  us.  This  project  rep- 
resenta  all  that  can  be  great  about  our  Nation. 
It  will  demonsti'ate  our  commitment  to  unpar- 
alleled excellence,  arxl  it  wiN  do  so  tong  after 
you  and  I  have  left  ttiis  body.  The  challenge  is 
to  change  our  destiny,  and  I  urge  you  to 
accept  it 

Mr.  HAYES  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  ttie  re- 
cently announced  dedston  by  the  Secretary  of 
Energy  to  fund  the  superconducting  super  col- 
lkler [SSC]  project  is  wetoome  news.  This 
$4.4  billton,  7-year  effort  wouto  involve  the 
construction  of  an  underground  52-mile  ring 
whtoh  wouto  enabto  scientista  to  accelerate 
subatomk:  particles  to  vetodties  approaching 
the  speed  of  light  Upon  colliston.  these  parti- 
cles will  transform  ttiemselves  into  a  more 
concentrated  form  of  energy  ttian  has  existed 
since  the  earliest  momenta  of  ttie  Big  Bang, 
whk;h  physidste  believe  gave  birth  to  ttie  uni- 
verse. By  analyzing  ttiese  new  particles,  sd- 
entiste  expect  to  come  ctoser  to  understand- 
ing ttie  fundamental  nature  of  matter.  Existing 
technotogy  cannot  propel  these  particles  fast 
enough  to  produce  the  energy  concentrations 
needed  to  break  apart  these  subatomk:  parti- 
cles. The  SSC  will  be  ttie  foremost  high 
energy  fadlity  in  the  worid  upon  ite  completion 
in  1996. 

The  SSC  will  enabto  American  scientista  to 
continue  to  conbibute  mightily  to  ttie  state  of 
basic  scientific  knowledge.  It  will  emptoy  a 
permanent  work  force  of  2,500,  witti  a  peak 
constiuction  wori<  force  of  4,500.  And  history 
stiows  us  that  great  advances  in  basic  knowl- 
edge often  lead  to  new  discoveries,  spinoffs, 
and  technotogies  wtitoh  can  result  in  ttie  de- 
velopment of  new  industries  and  job  creation 
for  America. 

I  wish  to  join  my  feltow  members  of  the  Illi- 
nois delegation  in  applauding  ttiis  dedston  by 
ttie  Energy  Department  to  move  forward,  and 
urge  ttiat  Illinois  be  given  full  and  fair  conskl- 
eration  in  ttie  site  selection  process. 

Mr.  MORRISON  of  Washington.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  rise  in  support  of  ttie  Presktont's  dedston 
to  move  fonvard  witti  ttie  construction  of  ttie 
superconducting  super  collkler  [SSC]. 

The  SSC  will  altow  particle  ptiystoiste  to 
probe  deeply  into  the  heart  of  matter.  This  fa- 
cility is  a  successor  to  the  cyctotron  whtoh 
was  invented  by  E.O.  Lawrence  at  Beriteley  in 


ttie  ttiirties.  The  series  of  parttote  acceloratoia 
resulting  from  this  invention  have,  ovw  the 
course  of  50  years,  provktod  us  with  a  pro- 
found understandtog  of  our  phystoal  worid.  K 
is  now  dear  ttiat  ttie  proton  and  neutron,  the 
bask;  constituente  of  atomto  nudei.  are  not  ei- 
ementary.  They  are  composite  systems  con- 
sisting of  more  fundamental  parltoies  caled 
quarks  and  leptons. 

These  Insighta,  as  a  matter  of  course,  lead 
us  to  deeper  questions.  Elementary  parlicto 
phystoists  believe  that  answers  to  most  of 
these  questions,  whtoh  are  fundamental  to  our 
understanding  of  matter  and  energy,  may  be 
provkled  by  ttie  SSC.  For  ttiis  reason,  ttie 
SSC  fadlity  is  consklered  as  absolutely  vital  to 
the  research  efforta  of  American  partide 
phystoists. 

Equally  vital  is  imemational  cooperation  in 
this  venture.  It  may  be  appropriate  to  make 
constmction  of  ttie  SSC  contirigent  upon  ttiis 
cooperation. 

The  State  of  Wastiington  has  selected  a 
site  in  Lincoln  County  whtoh  ttiey  will  propose 
to  DOE  for  ttie  SSC.  This  site  is  in  ttie  con- 
gresskxial  district  represented  by  ttie  Hon. 
Tom  Foley.  Lincoln  County  meeta  all  ttie  cri- 
teria established  for  ttie  SSC.  Spokane  Inter- 
national Airport  and  Seattte-Tacoma  Interna- 
tional Airport  wouto  servtoe  the  site.  In  addi- 
tion, the  University  of  Washington  tias  a  highly 
regarded  experimental  partide  physics  group. 
In  the  Norttiwest  we  are  also  fortunate  to 
have  an  atxjndance  of  tow  cost  hydropower. 
Ttie  Northwest  is  strategtoally  tocated  as  wed 
with  convenient  access  to  the  Pacific  rim 
countries.  Finally,  Washington  provkles  a 
superb  living  environment  for  ita  citizens. 
Washington  State  has  an  excellem  site  for  ttie 
SSC  and  look  fonvard  to  ttie  upcoming  oppor- 
tunity to  convince  DOE  of  this. 

Mr.  STENHOLM.  Mr.  Speaker,  ttie  devetop- 
ment  of  a  superconducting  super  collkler 
promises  to  extend  Amertoa's  leadership  in 
ttie  field  of  high  energy  phystos  well  into  ttie 
21st  century.  It  will  provkle  us  with  a  deeper 
understanding  of  the  origins  of  matter  and  ttie 
relation  of  matter  to  energy.  Today  ttie  United 
States  leads  ttie  worid  tiecause  our  great 
Natton  atone,  In  ttie  entire  tiistory  of  mankind, 
has  provkled  the  human  mind  with  ttie  free- 
dom to  exptore— a  freedom  not  restricted  by 
Government  restrictions.  In  this  century  we 
have  seen  the  human  mind's  creativity  triumph 
over  ttie  limitations  of  nature  as  Americans 
have  conquered  the  heavens  with  ttie  Wright 
brother's  historic  fligtit  and  Neil  Armstrong's 
historic  steps  on  ttie  Moon. 

In  extending  mankind's  reach  to  the  Moon 
and  untocking  ttie  secrete  of  ttie  atom  the 
United  States  marshalled  the  resources  nec- 
essary to  unlock  the  secrete  of  ttiese  myster- 
ies. The  superconducting  super  coHkler  prom- 
ises to  have  an  equally  significant  impact  in 
pushing  fonvard  ttie  frontiers  of  human  explo- 
ration freeing  ttie  mind  from  ttie  restrictive 
tionds  wtitoh  nature  placed  upon  it 

An  American  superconducting  super  oonuer 
will  contribute  to  our  national  greatness  in 
other  ways.  In  ttie  past  Amertoan  freedom 
served  as  an  irresistatito  magnet  attracting  a 
generation  of  ttie  best  foreign  minds  to  our 
shores.  I  believe  ttie  opportunity  to  woric  on  a 
superconducting  super  colHder  wHI  also  prove 
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to  to  MCh  a  nwgral  «ttocllng  a  new  gensra- 
•on  of  Fannii  and  Einataina  wWng  to  cross 
ooaana  and  oonlnanlB  tor  Ihe  opportunity  to 
wok  on  Ito  S8C  and.  Iharaby,  oontrtxjte  to 


I  alw  aianl  to  tato  tNa  opportonity  to  re- 
apond  to  oriMea  who  complain  that  we  can't 
altoid  an  SSC  and  that  aiipenditijres  on  an 
SSC  wa  afeninato  tonds  available  to  other  aci- 
anMc  raiafch.  Aa  a  fiscal  conaervative  and 
a^iportar  of  a  balanosd  budga*  I  muat  take 
laaua  wMh  Ihsaa  arguments.  I  believe  the  SSC 
can  to  bUR  at  an  altaidable  price  wtiich  will 
pannll  conlnuad  aapadHura  on  other  valuable 
raaaareh  If  DOE  makaa  coat  an  innportant  cri- 
toria  In  Ma  sMs  saiedion  proceii 

I  ioln  my  oolaaguei  in  aakiting  tto  adminis- 
taNon'a  dacWon  to  proceed  with  the  proied  I 
feel  that  oir>Mton'a  tradWon  of  scientific  and 
tochnologicai  ewelence  marxtates  this  deci- 
atoa  We  aw«  It  to  Mura  generations  of  Amer- 
icana to  aupport  INa  prajact  and  maintain  U.S. 
leadaralrip  in  Ngh  ertergy  physics. 

Mr.  FORTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  President  Rea- 
gan'a  graan  IgM  January.  30  for  buiMing  the 
wortd'a  laigaat,  moat  powerful  atom  smasher 
haa  generated  aadtomant  among  scientists  in- 
In  the  Mnieet  matter  and  from  Con- 
in  ttw  impact  on  their 


The  eupenx)rKluciing  super  colKder  [SSC],  a 
se-mie  underground  race  track  for  beams  of 
piDtona  ttMt  craah  into  each  other  with  such 
•peed  and  force  that  they  divide  into  even 
Unier  piecea  of  .matter,  will  reveal  to  us  vast 
new  adanlifk:  secrala.  Although  scientists  can 
not  make  promises  about  where  the  basic  re- 
saareh  win  leed,  no  one  doubts  new  knowl- 
edge wHI  be  acquired  with  broad  applica- 
ttone— from  heaNh  care  to  transportation  of 


The  SSC  wil  to  a  boon  to  ttw  Nation's  sci- 
ence baae.  WTile  tto  science  of  ttie  proposed 
SSC  may  sound  obscure  to  all  but  the  most 
tochntoal  minded,  pure  Intellectual  curiosity 
about  parUdes  called  antimatter  in  the  1930's 
led  to  today's  Kfe-aaving  CAT  scan  diagnostic 
ei)uipment  in  howpHalw 

Tto  United  States  must  maintain  its  high- 
tech  leadership  md.  so  must  have  tto  SSC.  It 
wM  to  tto  moat  ambitnus  scientific  Instrument 
ever  buM,  and  wiH  provide  new  access  into 
tto  compteit.  aubmkToecoptc  worid  of  high 
energy  physlca. 

Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr.  Speaker,!  rise  in  support  of 
tto  Praaidanf a  daciston  to  move  forward  with 
tto  oonainjctton  of  tto  supercorxtoding  super 
ooMdar  [SSC]  wtiich  Secretary  of  Energy  Her- 
rington  haa  apdy  descrfbed  as  "A  beecon  for 
Anarica'a  actonca  and  technotogy  ttot  will  to 
known  around  tto  world." 

Tto  SSC  ia  tto  togicai  consequence  of  its 
pradacesaors.  Rapid  aik«nces  in  both  particle 
ptfttk*  and  acootorator  technotogy  have 
made  ttw  swohiBon  of  bigger  mactiines  an  in- 
awNiMa  tond,  apringirtg  from  human  ambition 
to  aapand  adanMHc  kiwwtodge  and  technotog- 
ical  capabUy,  and  to  attempt  wtotever  seems 


Tto  jrwerrtive  to  pursue  rosearch  of  this 
kiitl  derives  not  only  from  tto  ageless  human 
need  to  expand  tto  limits  of  knowledge,  but 
slao  from  tto  conviction  bom  of  past  experi- 
erve,  ttot  doing  so  wMI  bring  benefits  to  soci- 
ety. Today's  techrxjIogKal  marvels  grow  from 
yeaterda/s  bask:  research. 

Tto  powerful  supercorxkjcling  magrwts  of 
tto  SSC  will  both  exptoit  and  advance  tto  re- 
marfcabto  new  techrxjtogy  of  supercorxjuctivity 
wttose  great  potential  for  irxlustrial  applk»tion 
haa  barely  bean  tapped.  In  ottwr  technotogies, 
such  as  alectronKS  and  computers,  and  in  urv 
derground  constructnn  technk^ues,  tto  rigor- 
oiB  demands  of  tto  SSC  and  its  partkde  de- 
tectors wHI  also  advance  tto  state  of  tto  art. 

Scientists  from  around  tto  world  will  work  at 
tto  SSC,  continuing  a  kxig  tradition  of  interna- 
tional cooperation  in  partide  physics,  and  re- 
versing a  trerxl  ttot  in  recent  years  has  led 
many  outstarxUng  physkasts  from  many  na- 
tions, induding  tto  United  States,  to  seek  su- 
perior research  opportunities  in  Europe.  As  a 
training  ground  for  ptiyskasts  at  tto  threshold 
of  ttwir  careers,  tto  SSC  will  play  an  impor- 
tant role  in  Arrwrican  higher  education.  At  the 
sanw  tiiTW,  it  wHI  inspire  many  young  people 
to  embark  on  careers  in  science  arxl  engi- 
naering.  Tto  SSC's  ctollenges  In  research 
and  its  innovations  in  high  techrx)togy  will  help 
prapere  many  scientists  for  positions  of  lead- 
ership in  academia,  industry,  and  government. 

Mr.  Speaker,  because  the  SSC  will  to  a 
major  new  national  laboratory,  it  will  to  of 
enormous  benefit  not  only  to  tto  worid  sci- 
erce  community  but  also  to  tto  community  in 
whk^  it  is  located.  A  large  number  of  our 
Slates,  induding  my  own  New  Mexkx),  are  ag- 
gressively seeking  to  host  tto  SSC.  New 
MaxkX)  has  been  working  for  over  2  years  to 
put  together  a  first-rate  package  to  site  tto 
SSC  in  tto  norttiem  Estanda  tosin,  and  I 
commend  tto  many  irxjivkjuals  arxl  organiza- 
tions wto  tove  contributed  their  time  and  ex- 
pertise to  date.  Indeed,  nationwkie  I  think  tto 
conditions  of  State,  \ocal.  private,  and  utility 
interests  wtik:h  are  being  put  together  to  com- 
pete for  siting  of  tto  SSC,  vrhether  they  ulti- 
mately are  successful  at  hosting  tto  SSC  or 
not,  will  also  find  ttot  ttiey  can  later  work  to- 
gether on  other  important  projects  to  their 
State's  interests.  Thus,  there  are  many  ottor 
benefits  to  nrxjving  forward  with  tto  SSC  at 
tills  time. 

We  obviously  cannot  predict  what  new 
ti^ngs  will  to  found  with  the  SSC,  or  their 
eventual  imped  on  society.  But,  by  answering 
some  of  tto  questions  we  are  asking,  the  SSC 
wll  open  a  new  window  on  tto  cosnrtos,  ex- 
panding ttw  foundation  of  knowledge  upon 
v^Kh  our  future  will  to  built. 


Tto  SSC  ia  designed  to  answer  some  of  tto 
daapaal  juaaMorw  of  phyaica,  arxJ,  if  history  is 
any  gUUa,  it  wM  alao  produce  totally  unex- 
pected dhcoveitea.  puahing  adentifk:  inquiry 
in  new  dtodtona. 


TRIBUTE  TO  RETIRING  R.  MAX 
PETERSON.  CHIEF  OF  FOREST 
SERVICE.  USDA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  [Mr.  Emxrson] 
ia  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

OKMKHAL  LBAVS 

Mr.  ESdERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Memtors 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and  to 


includd  extraneous  material  on  the 
subject  of  this  special  order  today. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  abjection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  XMER80N.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take 
this  opportunity  to  pay  tribute  and  ex- 
press my  personal  thanks  to  R.  Max 
Peterson,  Chief  of  the  Forest  Service, 
USDA,  who,  on  February  2,  retired 
after  39  M  years  of  distingriished  public 
service;  He  served  as  Chief  of  the 
Forest  Service  for  the  last  7%  years, 
and  was  the  11th  person  to  hold  that 
position  in  the  agency's  82-year  histo- 
ry. 

I  take  particular  pride  In  Mr.  Peter- 
son's career  since  he  is  a  native  son  of 
Missouri  and  the  district  I  have  the 
honor  to  represent.  He  was  bom  in 
1927  near  Doniphan,  MO.  which  is  the 
southwest  portion  of  my  district.  He 
grew  up  near  the  Mark  Twain  Nation- 
al Forest,  developing  a  love  for  the 
land  that  was  to  express  itself  repeat- 
edly throughout  his  career.  After  serv- 
ing with  the  Naval  Air  Corps  during 
World  War  II,  he  graduated  from  the 
University  of  Missouri  in  1949,  with  a 
bachelor's  degree  in  civil  engineering. 

Mr.  Peterson  began  his  career  with 
the  Forest  Service  on  the  Plimias  Na- 
tional Forest,  in  California,  and  during 
the  next  9  years,  worked  on  three  dif- 
ferent national  forests  in  that  State. 
In  1958.  he  was  awarded  a  Rockefeller 
Foundation  Fellowship  to  the  Water 
Resources  and  Land  Use  Planning  Pro- 
gram at  Harvard  University,  where  he 
earned  his  master's  degree  in  public 
administration.  He  returned  to  work 
at  the  Forest  Service's  northern  regicm 
headquarters  in  Missoula,  MT,  in  1959. 
In  1901,  he  was  assigned  to  the  Wash- 
ington office,  where  he  worked  on  a 
variety  of  administrative  and  engineer- 
ing assignments.  In  1966,  he  returned 
to  CsJifomia  as  regional  engineer.  In 
1971.  he  was  named  Deputy  Regional 
Forester  for  the  13-State  southern 
region,  headquartered  at  Atlanta,  GA 
The  fpllowing  year,  he  was  named  Re- 
gional Forester.  In  1974.  he  returned 
to  Washington  as  Deputy  Chief  for 
Programs  and  Legislation,  and  became 
Chief  of  the  Forest  Service  on  July  1, 
1979. 

As  Chief,  Mr.  Peterson  has  toen  re- 
sponsible for  the  management  of  more 
than  190  million  acres  of  Federal  for- 
ests and  grasslands;  a  forestry  re- 
search team  of  more  than  800  scien- 
tists; a  program  of  forestry  assistance 
to  State  and  local  governments,  indus- 
try and  private  landowners;  and  work 
and  training  programs  for  the  unem- 
ployed, disadvantaged  youth,  and 
older  Americans. 

In  his  role  as  Chief.  Mi.  Peterson's 
emphtois  has  been  management  excel- 
lence and  public  responsiveness.  He 
has  sought  to  bring  together  divergent 
interests  to  share  the  National  Forest 


System  lands,  so  that  all  the  public- 
present  and  future  generations  alike- 
will  tonefit  from  the  lands  they  own. 
Looking  to  the  future,  while  recogniz- 
ing past  traditions,  the  agency  recent- 
ly created  a  vision  statement,  crystal- 
lized in  the  phrase  "Caring  for  the 
land  and  serving  people."  His  philoso- 
phy is  that,  although  America  is 
blessed  with  abundant  natural  re- 
sources, "it  Is  our  challenge  and  re- 
sponsibility to  insure  these  resources 
are  used  wisely  to  benefit  us  not  only 
today,  but  for  generations  to  come. 

Through  his  leadership  and  innova- 
tion, the  Forest  Service  has  been  able 
to  serve  the  American  public  better 
and  more  efficiently,  even  though 
faced  with  budget  and  personnel  re- 
ductions. In  step  with  the  budgetary 
times,  Mr.  Peterson  established  pro- 
ductivity improvement  teams  to  find 
ways  to  increase  productivity  and  de- 
crease costs,  and  administrative  review 
teams  to  strengthen  the  agency's  ad- 
ministrative activities.  The  recommen- 
dations from  these  teams  have  saved 
and  win  save  taxpayers  tens  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars. 

Yet.  Mr.  Peterson  always  took  an  in- 
tense interest  in  Forest  Service  em- 
ployees and  their  development  and 
never  lost  regard  for  the  human  ele- 
ments of  management  decisions.  With 
advance  planning  and  delitorate  man- 
agement, reductions  in  personnel  and 
funds  were  handled  with  a  minimum 
disruption  to  employees. 

Mr.  Peterson  also  saw  the  need  to 
tap  new  reserves  to  get  needed  re- 
source work  done  and  to  provide  citi- 
zens an  opportunity  to  become  in- 
volved in  conserving  their  natural  re- 
sources. He  greatly  expanded  the  use 
of  volunteers  and  other  human  re- 
source programs. 

Mr.  Peterson  has  a  keen  awareness 
of  the  value  of  long-term  planning  in 
providing  a  base  for  soimd  natural  re- 
source management.  As  Deputy  Chief 
for  Programs  and  Legislation,  before 
becoming  Chief,  Mr.  Peterson  was 
deeply  involved  in  the  development  of 
the  Forest  and  Rangeland  Renewable 
Resources  Planning  Act  of  1974,  the 
National  Forest  Management  Act,  the 
Forest  and  Rangeland  Renewable  Re- 
sources Research  Act,  and  the  Cooper- 
ative Forestry  Assistance  Act.  Under 
his  leadership  and  in  response  to  the 
1974  act  a  comprehensive  national  as- 
sessment of  the  renewable  resources 
on  aU  forest  and  rangelands  in  the 
United  States  was  prepared  in  1979 
and  supplemented  In  1984.  Renewable 
resource  programs  for  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice were  presented  in  1980  and  1986. 
The  agency  alao  undertook  the  char- 
ter to  develop  Integrated  land  and  re- 
source management  plans  for  each  na- 
tional forest.  In  a  process  that  fully  in- 
volved the  public  and  utilized  the  best 
planning  technology,  the  agency  has 
completed  draft  or  final  plans  on  over 
85  percent  of  the  forests,  with  the  re- 


maining plans  currently  toing  devel- 
oped. 

Mr.  Peterson  also  worked  diligently 
to  resolve  a  longstanding  controversy 
over  roadless  areas.  Woridng  closely 
with  the  Congress  and  the  affected 
publics,  legislation  was  developed  and 
enacted  on  a  State-by-State  basis  that 
designated  certain  lands  as  wilderness 
and  released  other  lands  for  uses  other 
than  wilderness.  This  congressional 
review  and  legislation  enactment  \s 
nearly  complete.  I  and  many  of  my 
colleagues  participated  in  this  difficult 
congressional  consideration. 

Mr.  Peterson  has  been  a  frequent  ad- 
ministration witness  at  hearings  and  a 
regular  visitor  to  Memtors  of  Con- 
gress. He  is  widely  respected  for  the 
depth  of  his  resource  knowledge  and 
management  skills. 

In  research  management.  Chief  Pe- 
terson emphasized  new  developments 
with  practical  applications,  insisting 
that  the  results  to  marketed  as  soon 
after  development  as  possible.  He  is  an 
international  leader  in  forging  a  re- 
search program  to  determine  the 
causes  and  effects  of  acid  rain,  and  to 
develop  solutions  to  the  worldwide 
problem.  He  also  led  development  of  a 
biotechnologry  program  in  Forest  Serv- 
ice research,  a  competitive  grants  pro- 
gram, and  greater  coordination  with 
universities  and  other  research  organi- 
zations worldwide. 

During  Chief  Peterson's  tenure,  a 
number  of  innovations  were  developed 
in  State  and  private  programs.  Coop- 
eration totween  State  fire  organiza- 
tions and  other  Federal  agencies  has 
toen  formalized  to  the  point  of  total 
national  mobility  during  major  fire 
emergencies.  In  Insect  and  disease  out- 
breaks, the  emphasis  is  on  prevention 
and  using  alternatives  to  chemical  pes- 
ticides wherever  practical.  Chief  Peter- 
son has  also  been  Instrumental  in  es- 
tablishing what  will  to  the  greatest 
tree  planting  effort  in  the  Nation's 
history,  as  part  of  the  conservation  re- 
serve provided  for  in  the  1985  farm 
bill. 

In  all  aspects  of  Forest  Service  pro- 
grams, the  emphasis  has  been  on  pro- 
viding the  latest  technology  to  all  po- 
tential users. 

Mr.  Peterson  has  received  nvtmerous 
awards,  culminating  in  the  1985  Presi- 
dential Rank  Award  as  Distinguished 
Executive,  recognizing  him  for  sus- 
tained extraordinary  accomplishment 
and  leadership. 

I  have  consulted  with  Chief  Peter- 
son over  a  numtor  of  years  on  a  wide 
variety  of  topics.  I.  and  I'm  sure  my 
colleagues,  have  deeply  ^predated 
and  valued  his  counseL 

I  want  to  extend  our  thanks  to  Mr. 
Petenon  for  this  counsel,  his  untiring 
dedication  to  public  service,  his  inno- 
vations in  providing  organizational  ex- 
cellence, and  his  strong  leadership  in 
the  conservation  of  natural  resources. 


Although  we  will  miss  Mr.  Peterson 
as  Chief  of  the  Forest  Service,  I  am 
gratified  that  Secretary  Lyng  has  ap- 
pointed F.  Dale  Rotortson,  presently 
Associate  Chief,  as  the  new  Chief.  Mr. 
Rotortson  brings  a  wealth  of  experi- 
ence in  the  agency  to  his  new  position 
as  Chief. 


D  1630 


IT'S  TIME  TO  TAKE  ANOTHER 
LOOK  AT  THE  CONTRAS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Grat  of  Illinois).  Under  a  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentlewoman 
from  Illinois  [Mrs.  Colliks]  Is  recog- 
nized for  60  minutes. 

Mrs.  COLLINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  called 
this  special  order  to  underscore  the 
need  for  a  new  Central  American 
policy.  As  the  first  Memtor  of  the 
100th  Congress  to  introduce  legisla- 
tion calling  for  a  moratorium  on 
Contra  fimdlng,  I  tolieve  that  the 
time  has  come  to  take  a  new  look  at 
the  wisdom  of  supporting  the  Contras. 

The  Iran/Contra  scandal  raises  Im- 
portant questions  concerning  foreign 
policy  and  congressional  authority. 
This  administration's  illegal  transfer 
of  funds  from  Iran  is  a  dangerous  m- 
trusion  into  congressional  domain  and 
endangers  United  States  foreign  policy 
worldwide. 

The  Boland  amendment  was  clear. 
Congress  intended  to  oversee  all 
Contra  funding.  In  1985,  we  approved 
$27  million  in  humanitarian  aid  to  the 
Contras.  Last  year.  $100  million  was 
authorized.  No  other  fimds  were  ap- 
proved. 

By  sending  more  money  to  the  Con- 
tras from  the  Iran-arms  slush  fund, 
the  administration  not  only  violated 
the  law,  but  attempted  to  usurp  legis- 
lative authority. 

Furthermore,  the  Contras  are  tone- 
fitlng  from  this  lawbreaking.  If  noth- 
ing Is  done,  they  will  receive  millions 
of  dollars  more  than  Congress  intend- 
ed, and  they  don't  deserve  this  wind- 
fall. 

The  President  claims  that  these 
fighters  win  bring  democracy  to  Nica- 
ragua, but  he  never  explains  how. 

The  Contras  do  not  have  the  sup- 
port of  the  Nicaraguan  people;  their 
leaders  are  former  officers  of  the  Nica- 
raguan National  Guard— the  very 
same  men  who  tortured  and  killed 
their  own  citizens  imder  the  dictator 
Anastasio  Somoza,  and  they  operate 
with  total  disregard  for  the  interna- 
tional standards  of  human  decency. 

In  Decemtor,  the  human  rights 
group,  America's  Watch,  documented 
the  Contras'  use  of  landmines  which 
killed  and  injured  many  civilians.  Ac- 
cording to  press  reports.  1.100  clviUana 
were  killed  or  wounded  in  the  fighting 
in  1986.  It  is  my  tollef  that  soldiers 
who  kill  civilians  and  use  terrorist  tac- 
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Vk»  eannot  Inlns  democrmcy  to  Nicara- 
fua. 

Evtdenoe  alio  indlcatCB  that  the  Con- 
tna  have  engaced  In  dmg-ninnlng 
bladc-marfcet  canenesr  tnuling  and 
theft  The  most  blatant  example  is  the 
dtsappearance  of  $37  million  in  XJJS. 
funds  irtilch  wmt  to  the  Contras  in 
19B5,  but  has  vanished.  Attempts  by 
the  Oovemment  Accounting  Office 
[QAOl  to  locate  them  have  been  un- 
■uoeeKfuL  According  to  a  DSO  report 
on  the  Oimtras: 

Pint  Sinoe  last  November,  the  ad- 
ministration has  deflected  or  refused 
GAO  requests  that  the  State  Depart- 
ment's Nkaraguan  Humanitarian  Af- 
lUrs  Office  [NHAO]  provide  it  with 
documentation  that  would  demon- 
strate that  funds  are  actually  reaching 
the  Oontras  and  are  being  used  for 
nonlethal  items. 

Second.  The  administration  has  re- 
fused to  permit  the  NHAO  to  send  any 
administrators  to  Central  America  to 
make  sure  that  the  aid  is  being  proper- 
ly dlstrfbuted. 

Third.  In  addition,  the  administra- 
tion has  barred  the  OAO  from  going 
to  Central  America  to  monitor  use  of 
the  funds. 

Fourth.  The  State  Department  has 
also  refused  QAO  requests  dating 
fWNU  last  December  to  examine  the 
bank  account  records  of  the  brokers 
and  suppliers  that  have  received  funds 
from  the  Contra  aid  program. 

Fifth.  The  State  Department  has 
twice  refused  to  send  officials  before 
the  Western  Hemisphere  Subcommit- 
tee to  respond  to  the  OAO  report. 

Sixth.  Obeervers  believe  that  the  ad- 
ministration has  attempted  to  frus- 
trate congressional  inquiries  into 
where  the  Contra  money  has  gone  be- 
cause it  will  become  apparent  that  mil- 
lions In  aid  have  been  diverted  quite 
poasttdy  Dlegally.  The  administration 
deaiiy  fears  that,  by  following  the 
money  trail,  the  press  and  Congress 
will  discover  fraud  in  the  Contra  aid 
program  and  that  public  and  congres- 
sional support  for  Contra  aid  will  col- 

l^TK. 

These  are  a  few  examples  of  the  ad- 
mlnlstration's  attempts  to  cover  up 
Contra  misuse  of  American  funds. 
Time  and  time  again,  the  President 
has  claimed  that  democratic  leaders 
would  onerge.  Each  time  he  wants 
more  money,  he  promises  reforms.  But 
they  are  never  f  orthc(»nhig. 

During  the  last  several  weeks,  the 
Contoas  engaged  in  another  internal 
powCT  struggle.  The  administraUon 
wants  us  to  believe  that  this  is  a 
reftnm,  but  no  substantive  change 
emerged:  The  antidemocratic  leaders 
Btfll  ccnnmand  the  Contra  military 
forces. 

The  Contras  haven't  changed  be- 
cause they  cant  change.  They  are  the 
rcnmants  of  the  repressive  Somoza 
regime  which  the  Nloaraguan  people 
rejected.  I  think  that  they  will  never 
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accept  democracy  because  they  are  the 
tools  of  dictatorship.  And  they  can't 
win  because  the  Nicaraguan  people 
will  never  accept  them. 

I  can  understand  why  many  of  my 
colleagues  have  supported  the  Contras 
in  the  past,  but  now  is  the  time  for 
chaage.  Today,  the  Contras  threaten 
more  than  the  Nicaraguan  people; 
they  are  being  allowed  by  this  admin- 
istration to  exploit  the  laws  of  the 
United  States.  In  its  obsession  to  sup- 
port these  terrorists,  the  administra- 
tion has  broken  countless  laws  and  left 
our  foreign  policy  in  shambles.  The 
shady  deals  and  secret  Swiss  bank  ac- 
coimts  have  destroyed  both  the  confi- 
dence of  the  Central  American  people 
and  of  our  allies  around  the  world. 

A  moratorium  on  Contra  funding 
will  give  Congress  and  the  American 
people  time  to  reassess  this  support; 
time  to  decide  if  providing  money  for 
those  who  terrorize  civilians  will  fur- 
ther the  cause  of  freedom;  time  to 
decide  whether  giving  money  to  men 
who  steal  and  run  drugs  is  in  the  best 
interest  of  our  Nation;  and  time  to 
decide  whether  secret  slush  funds  and 
sleasy  black-bag  operations  make  wise 
foreign  policy. 

I  «rge  all  the  Members  of  Congress 
to  Join  me  in  supporting  a  moratorium 
on  ftmdlng.  It's  time  to  take  a  closer 
look  at  the  Contras.  And  its  time  for 
Congress  to  recapture  control  of  for- 
eign policy. 

Mr.  AKAKA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  indigna- 
tion St  the  gross  misconduct  of  the  Reagan 
administration  in  transfening  surplus  funds 
from  arms  sales  to  Iran  to  tfie  counterrevolu- 
tionaries in  Nicaragua.  I  recognize  that  the  ille- 
gality of  the  diversion  will  not  be  officially  de- 
termined until  independent  counsel  l^wrence 
E.  >Malsh  completes  his  investigation.  How- 
ever. I  am  not  alone  in  my  conviction  that  the 
diversion  of  millions  of  dollars  from  the  Iran 
arms  sales  and  the  funneling  of  millions  more 
from  private  sources  carried  out  by  the  Na- 
tional Security  Council  [NSC]  staff  violated  the 
spirit,  if  not  the  intent,  of  section  105  of  the  In- 
telligence Authorization  Act  for  Rscal  Year 
1986,  popularly  referred  to  as  the  Boland 
amendment  This  provision  prohibited  any  U.S. 
agency  involved  in  intelligence  activities  to 
expend  any  funds  available  to  it  for  the  pur- 
pose of  supporting  military  or  paramilitary  op- 
erations in  Nicaragua. 

"WfK)  knew  what,  and  when?"  seems  to  be 
the  question  of  the  year.  The  President's 
review  board,  headed  by  former  Senator  John 
Tower,  conducted  an  investigation  that  has 
confirmed  NSC  staff  involvement  in  covert 
support  for  the  Contras  during  a  time  wtien  all 
such  activity  was  expressly  prohibited.  NSC 
staff,  in  particuiar.  LL  Col.  Oliver  North,  began 
the  operation  after  being  assured  by  the  Presi- 
dent's InteHigence  Oversight  Board  [lOB]  that 
they  were  precluded  from  the  Boland  amend- 
ment prohibition.  Such  was  the  lOB's  interpre- 
tation, but  dearly,  not  the  interpretation  in- 
tended by  Congress.  The  Boiand  amendment 
stated  that,  unless  Congress  shouW  vote  oth- 
erwise, "no  funds  available  to"  the  CIA,  the 
DO(%  or  any  other  U.S.  agency  or  entity  in- 


volved in  InteIHgence  activities  "may  be  obli- 
gated or  SKpended  for  the  purpose,  or  which 
would  have  the  effect,  of  supporting,  directly 
or  indirectV.  military  or  paramilitary  operations 
in  Nicaragpa  by  any  nation,  group,  organiza- 
tion, movement  or  individual." 

Let  me  remind  my  colleagues  ttiat  in  addi- 
tion to  voicing  disapproval  of  this  disreputable 
chain  of  events  by  participating  in  this  special 
order,  we  can  add  bite  to  the  barfc  in  ttie  form 
of  a  moratorium  on  the  remainder  of  the  $100 
million  made  available  to  the  Contra  forces  for 
this  fiscal  year.  My  distinguished  colleague 
from  llUnoto  [Mrs.  Collins]  has  introduced 
H.R.  222,  a  bill  to  suspend  funding  to  the  Nk- 
araguan  democratic  resistance  until  Congress 
has  com0letad  investigations  on  tfie  arms 
sales  to  Iran  and  the  possible  illegal  use  of 
U.S.  funds  for  assistance  to  the  Contras.  Fur- 
thermore, the  biH  wouM  reduce  funding  by  the 
amount  determined  to  have  t)een  transferred 
from  the  arms  shipments.  A  similar  bill,  H.R. 
360,  has  been  introduced  by  another  col- 
league, Mr.  KOLTER  of  Pennsylvania.  I  have 
added  my  riame  as  cosponsor  to  both  bills. 

These  ve  not  rescission  bills.  Instead,  the 
legislation  proposes  to  suspend  further  fund- 
ing until  the  facts  are  known.  I  strongly  urge 
my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  supporting  Vne 
moratoriuri  on  Contra  aid  wtien  the  matter 
comes  to  t>e  floor  for  consideration. 

Mr.  HAYES  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  join  my  colleague  from  Chicago,  Con- 
gresswoman  Cardiss  Coluns,  in  this  special 
order  to  discuss  the  important  subject  of 
akling  the  Contras  attempting  to  overthrow  the 
Nicaraguan  Government.  I  share  her  concern, 
and  I  also  share  her  opposition  to  ttie  Presi- 
dent's flawed  polKy. 

My  opposition  to  this  policy  has  been  con- 
sistent, Mr.  Speaker.  But  I  believe  that  the 
problems  that  have  surfaced  because  of  ttw 
Iran/ContTB  scandal  have  helped  to  raise 
questtons  In  the  minds  of  even  the  PreskJent's 
staunches!  supporters.  Not  until  after  the 
select  committees  of  Congress  have  com- 
pleted their  work  will  we  know  with  any  cer- 
tainty if  laws  were  broken.  In  ttie  meantime, 
fiowever,  tfiany  American  citizens  fiave  ques- 
tions about  the  direction  of  our  Nation's  for- 
eign policy.  I  ttiink  it  would  be  most  prudent 
for  the  Congress  to  tialt  aki  to  tfie  Cc>ntras — 
whettier  you  agree  with  the  polk:y  or  not — until 
such  time  as  we  can  discern  what  has  oc- 
curred. Mirions  of  dollars  fiave  been  spent, 
thousaruis  of  lives  have  been  lost  and  yet 
there  have  been  no  military  victories  for  tfie 
Contras  and  Central  America  is  more  unstable 
than  at  the  beginning  of  this  misgukled  polkry. 

If  wfiat  we  seek  is  peace  and  stability  in 
Central  Arrierica,  it  appears  tfie  cost  of  pursu- 
ing the  Reagan  administration's  polny  may  be 
higher  than  we  ever  expected:  credibility  both 
at  home  and  overseas.  Before  we  spend  an- 
other dollar,  we  should  be  able  to  account  for 
ttie  previoiis  dollars  spent  and  for  the  actions 
ttiat  our  Oovemment  fias  undertaken.  Even 
for  tfiose  of  my  colleagues  wtio  fiave  sup- 
ported thiB  Contra  policy  in  the  past,  this 
would  be  a  responsible  step  in  restoring  our 
Natton's  credibility. 

Once  again,  I  am  glad  to  join  with  Con- 
gresswomsn  Collins  in  discussing  this  impor- 
tant subject 
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Mr.  RANGEL  Mr.  Speaker.  I  commend  the 
gentlewoman  from  Illinois  [Mrs.  Coluns]  for 
taking  out  this  special  order  to  give  Members 
the  opportunity  to  state  unequivocally  that 
Congress  will  not  tolerate  the  provision  of  ille- 
gal funding  to  tfie  Nkaraguan  Contras.  As  the 
first  Memtier  of  the  100th  Congress  to  spon- 
sor legisiatton  calling  for  a  moratorium  on 
Contra  funding  (H.R.  222),  the  gentlewoman 
has  been  a  leader  in  asserting  the  constitu- 
tkMial  power  of  the  Congress  over  the  purse 
strings  and  the  right  of  Congress  to  be  In- 
formed and  involved  in  the  sensitive  foreign 
polk:y  issues  related  to  United  States  Involve- 
ment in  Nk^ragua.  I  am  pleased  to  join  the 
gentlelady  in  this  special  order. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  revelatK>ns  of  the  past 
several  months  concerning  arms  transfers  to 
Iran  and  ttie  diversk>n  of  proceeds  from  those 
sales  to  the  Contras  have  sfiocked  and  as- 
tounded the  Natnn  and  the  worid.  We  have 
witnessed  a  serious  breakdown  of  our  foreign 
polk^  apparatus,  with  a  Natxinal  Security  staff 
engaged  in  ill-advised  and  illegal  activities 
wtiile  an  aloof  Presklent  failed  to  exercise 
proper  control  over  ttiese  most  sensitive  for- 
eign policy  matters.  These  operations,  carried 
out  under  the  ck>ak  of  secrecy,  reveal  a  pat- 
tern of  disregard  for  the  law  and  cleariy  vk>- 
late  tfie  right  of  Congress  to  be  informed 
about  the  administratk>n's  conduct  of  activities 
in  support  of  tfie  Contras. 

Congress  has  provkJed  funding  for  the  Con- 
tras over  the  years  with  a  variety  of  restric- 
tk>ns  and  limitatnns.  Under  the  so-called 
Boland  amendment.  Congress  made  clear 
that  U.S.  support  to  the  Contras  was  limited  to 
that  specifk»lly  auttiorized  by  law.  Last  year, 
Congress  approved  $100  million  for  the  Con- 
tras, and  in  1985  $27  millk>n  was  authorized 
for  humanitarian  aid.  The  administration's 
secret  transfer  to  the  Contras  of  additional 
funds  from  tfie  Iran  arms  deals  violates  the 
Boland  amendment  and  blatantly  ignores  the 
auttiority  of  Congress  in  this  area. 

Ottier  administration  activities,  such  as  en- 
couraging private  sector  efforts  to  channel 
military  assistance  to  ttie  Contras,  may  well 
have  vk>lated  other  U.S.  statutes  In  addition. 
as  the  gentlelady  points  out  in  her  remarics, 
persistent  reports  of  wkJespread  human  rights 
abuses  by  Contra  elements  and  ttie  Inability  to 
account  for  as  much  as  half  of  the  $27  millk)n 
approved  for  humanitarian  akJ,  raise  serious 
questions  about  continued  U.S.  support  for 
the  Contras. 

The  aura  of  illegality  that  pervades  U.S. 
support  for  ttie  Contras  and  Contra  activities 
has  another  disturtiing  dimension.  As  cfiair- 
man  of  ttie  Select  Committee  on  Narcotk»,  I 
have  been  especially  concerned  by  repeated 
allegatk>ns  that  the  Contras  have  been  in- 
volved in  drug  smuggling  to  the  United  States 
to  help  support  ttieir  revolutkxi  against  the 
Nk»raguan  Government.  Reports  in  ttie  press 
have  linked  Contra  factkjns  to  cocaine  traffick- 
ing, and  a  preliminary  review  of  these  ctiarges 
by  ttie  Select  Committee  last  year  revealed 
enough  evidence  to  warrant  further  investiga- 
tion. Indeed,  the  State  Department  has  admit- 
ted that  it  has  evMence  impKcating  officials  of 
a  Contra  splinter  group  in  drug  smuggling,  txjt 
ttie  adminlslratton  has  been  stow  to  investi- 
gate ttiese  charges. 


If  the  allegattons  of  Contra  involvement  in 
drug  trafficking  are  true,  one  can  only  specu- 
late wtiether  our  Government  is  in  some  way 
responsible.  Perhaps  the  administratk>n's  ille- 
gal transfers  of  funds  to  the  Contras  and  the 
failure  to  inform  Congress  spawned  an  atti- 
tude among  the  Contras  ttiat  our  Government 
would  k>ok  the  ottier  way  if  they  used  drug 
smugglkig  to  finance  their  revolutton.  Pertiaps 
strict  adtierence  to  ttie  law  t>y  ttie  administra- 
tion wouW  have  sent  ttie  message  that  the 
United  States  would  not  tolerate  Contra  in- 
volvement in  drug  trafficking. 

We  may  never  know  tfie  answers  to  ttiese 
questions.  But  the  entire  Iran  arms/Contra 
funding  scandal  and  allegattons  of  Contra 
drug  involvement  demonstrate  the  need  for 
Congress  to  seriously  reevaluate  U.S.  support 
for  the  Contras.  The  United  States  stiould  not 
finance  drug  criminals  in  ttie  guise  of  support- 
ing "freedom  fighters"  against  communism  in 
Central  America,  and  we  shoukj  not  allow  the 
administration  to  support  armed  revolutxjn  In 
Central  America  in  vk)latk)n  of  the  laws  of 
Congress. 

Ms.  SLAUGHTER  of  New  Yoric.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  wish  to  address  my  colleagues  on 
one  of  the  most  important  foreign  polkry 
issues  facing  our  Nation  today:  the  United 
States'  continued  funding  of  ttie  armed  strug- 
gle in  Nicaragua. 

In  the  short  time  I  fiave  been  in  office.  I 
have  received  hundreds  of  appeals  from  my 
constituents  in  the  form  of  letters,  postcards, 
petitions,  telegrams,  phone  calls,  as  well  as  in 
person,  expressing  strong  dissatisfactk>n  with 
our  continued  funding  of  tfie  Contra  ret>els. 
The  message  from  New  Yort<'s  30th  Congres- 
sional District  is  clear:  Stop  throwing  money  at 
Nicaragua. 

In  the  past  6  years  we  have  spent  over 
$200  million  In  covert  aid,  military  aid,  and  hu- 
manitarian aid,  and  the  Contras  do  not  control 
a  single  village.  With  each  appropriatkyi,  the 
Contras  have  promised  reform  yet  continue  to 
engage  in  wkiespread  human  rights  abuses. 

The  PreskJent  will  tie  asking  Congress  to 
appropriate  the  remaining  $40  milton  in  aid  to 
the  Contras  from  last  year's  allocatran  of  $100 
million.  Before  we  conskJer  his  request  I  think 
It  is  about  time  tfie  American  people  got  an 
accurate  accounting  of  fiow  their  money  has 
been  spent. 

First,  there  must  tie  an  accounting  for  ttie 
$27  mlllkm  in  humanitarian  aki  appropriated 
by  Congress  in  1985  which  does  not  appear 
to  fiave  tieen  spent  for  its  intended  use.  Last 
year,  the  State  Department  was  unable  to 
verify  fiow  more  ttian  half  of  that  $27  million 
had  tieen  spent.  Furtfier,  there  must  be  a  full 
investigatk>n  into  ttie  Iranian  arms  deal  and 
the  illegal  diverston  of  funds  to  the  Contra 
rebels,  an  act  ttiat  was  in  dear  vtolatton  of  the 
Boland  amendment 

How  can  we  justify  serxling  more  money  to 
Nk»ragua  at  a  time  wlien  we  are  struggling  to 
regain  control  of  our  budget  deficit?  How  can 
ttiis  administratton  say  no  to  ttie  senkxs  of 
this  Natton,  no  to  students  in  need  of  toans  to 
further  their  educatkm,  no  to  our  veterans  who 
fiave  fought  and  sacrificed  so  nobly  for  this 
country,  then  request  more  money  for  the  Nic- 
araguan conflict?  Clearty,  our  tax  dollars  coukl 
be  better  spent 


I  share  the  oppoaitkxi  of  the  American 
people  to  any  further  aid  to  the  Contras.  I  am 
supporting  legistatkxi  that  wHI  delay  the  vote 
on  further  aid  to  ttie  Contras  until  ttie  tai^My- 
ers'  money  has  been  accounted  for  and  I  wiN 
vote  to  btock  the  remaining  $40  million  when 
it  comes  to  ttie  floor  for  a  vote. 

The  will  of  Congress  has  been  subverted; 
ttie  will  of  the  American  people  has  been  sub- 
verted. Ttiis  must  not  continue. 

Mr.  MATSUI.  Mr.  Speaker,  because  it  is 
quite  apparent  that  large  sums  of  money  may 
have  been  illegally  diverted  through  a  secret 
Swiss  bank  account  in  direct  vtolatton  of  ttie 
Boland  amendment  to  the  Intelligence  Auttiori- 
zatkin  Act  of  1 986, 1  join  my  colleagues  in  pro- 
tecting the  constituttonal  authority  of  Congress 
and  assuring  ttie  accountatxlity  of  ttie  execu- 
tive to  the  American  people  and  to  ttie  Con- 
gress. 

The  transfer  of  ttie  remaining  $40  mHHon  in 
assistance  to  ttie  Contras  in  Ncaragua  must 
be  deferred  until  special  congressxxial  investi- 
gatkins  of  the  arms  sales  to  Iran  and  the  al- 
leged diversion  of  proceeds  from  tfiose  sales 
to  assist  the  Contras  are  complete.  In  addi- 
tion, we  must  continue  to  evaluate  the  eco- 
nomic, political,  and  military  situatkm  in  Nk:a- 
ragua  so  that  our  polkry  is  ratkxial  and  effec- 
tive. 

The  Sandinista  Government  today  is  a  far 
cry  from  the  one  tioped  for  ttiere  is  no  free 
press,  credible  political  opposition,  or  even  a 
free  electoral  process.  But  I  believe  that  send- 
ing more  money  to  the  Contras  is  not  an  ef- 
fective means  of  ensuring  freedom  in  Nk:iua- 
gua  and  stopping  the  spread  of  communism  in 
the  regton.  The  Contras  fiave  failed  to  imple- 
ment promised  reforms  and  continue  to 
engage  in  widespread  human  rights  atxjses. 
They  have  also  failed  to  account  for  ttie  $27 
million  in  humanitarian  akl  authorized  in  1985. 

I  wfioleheartedly  support  all  legislatkxi 
wfiich  will  accomplish  tfie  important  objectives 
of  imposing  a  moratorium  on  the  remaining 
$40  million  and  subtracting  an  amount  from 
ttie  remaining  akJ  to  offset  any  HIegal  assist- 
ance ttiat  may  fiave  been  transferred,  pending 
ttie  committee's  investigatron. 

This  may  not  answer  cunent  questkxis  con- 
cerning tfie  administratk>n's  management  of 
U.S.  foreign  polk:y,  txjt  it  would  tie  a  step  in 
the  right  directkjn. 

Mr.  EVANS.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  advocates 
of  "Contra"  aki  have  tieen  clamoring  In  ttie 
past  weeks  over  tfie  "confusion"  in  Congress 
between  failed  administration  polkaes  in  Iran 
and  effective  policies  in  Central  America  They 
claim  we  stiouM  not  cut  off  aki  to  ttie  Contras 
because  of  a  scandal  involving  arms  sales  to 
Iran  and  a  little  illegal  funding.  And  so  we 
should  not.  The  proposed  moratorium  on  M, 
however,  is  a  reactkm  to  deeper  problems 
than  double  dipping  by  OIlie  North. 

For  instance,  wtiat  happened  to  most  of  ttie 
$27  millton  sent  to  (tie  Contras  as  "twrnanitar- 
ian"  akJ  just  last  year?  The  GAO  can't  seem 
to  find  it  As  ttie  recent  Iran  scandal  reveal, 
the  Contras  have  received  a  great  deal  of  mili- 
tary akJ  despite  ttie  official  tian.  And  wtwt  do 
tfiey  fiave  to  stiow  for  it?  Tfiey  lack  organiza- 
tkin,  ttiey  suffer  from  internal  divisions,  ttiey 
have  no  Nk»raguan  constituency,  and  ti>ey 
have  consistentty  engaged  in  violations  oil 
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ttM  wnbugo  (Qsinst  McsraQua, 
foniMily  Ifw  numbsf  ons  importsr  of  agricul- 
turai  bnpisRwnt  pfoduds  in  Csntrai  Anwiica, 
hM  hurt  IndutlrtM  In  WMI  osnlral  Illinois,  snd 
woiMiMd  cut  sniploynisnl  whilo  helping  to 
gstewitn  Cental  Anwricsn  support  for  the 
SMdHMM.  Our  polciM  in  the  region  uit>- 
inaMy  hsM  hsmwd  QUI  own  best  intorests  as 
wsIlM  the  people  of  CenMI  America.  H  we 
donl  want  to  send  tMd  money  after  tMd.  we 
stwutd  channel  our  efforts  into  establishing 
peace  In  Ntaaragua.  We  must  examine  the 
propoeal  mede  bf  Preeident  Arias  of  Costa 
Rica  lalher  then  dtamiesing  out  of  hand  any 
eokjlion  that  does  not  involve  ret>el  forces. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mn.  COLLINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanlmoua  conaent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  diajrs  within 
which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
martcs  and  include  extraneous  materi- 
al on  the  subject  of  my  special  order 
today.   

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
thore  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentlewoman  from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 


NATIONAL  FOREIGN  LANGUAGE 
WEEK 

The  SFEAE3CR  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Panxtta] 
is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  pleas- 
ure today  to  oommenoe  a  special  order  on  the 
importarwe  of  foreign  language  study  and 
knowledge  as  part  of  Congress'  observance 
of  Itettonal  Foreign  Language  Week.  This 
commemorative  occasion  is  intended  to  high- 
Ight  the  growing  signifkance  of  foreign  larv 
guage  educatnn  and  training  for  Americans  at 
al  ages  and  from  any  waks  of  ife.  A  similar 
special  order  wW  be  obsenrad  in  the  other 
body  liy  Senator  Christopher  J.  Dooo  of 
Connecticut 

For  every  year  since  1957  the  first  week  of 
March  haa  been  proclaimed  Natnnal  Foreign 
Language  Week,  yet  an  offkaal  congresskjnal 
daeignatton  has  never  been  proposed.  Given 
the  gni«*<u  intemaUonalism  in  the  conduct  of 
American  econornc  and  poiHkal  affairs,  and 
the  dedne  in  Federal  dollars  avalabte  to  sup- 
port needed  intemetkmal  educatkxi  programs. 
I  beleve  that  it  is  more  urgent  than  ever  that 
the  Congress  reaffinn  its  support  for  foreign 
languege  study. 

I  have  been  an  advocate  of  intemational 
educalton  proggams  for  a  kKig  time,  and  have 
nnnlniMgy  worlced  to  protect  such  programs 
from  aHampted  cuttacks  and  eiiminatkjns. 
(Xr  fuhie  national  eecurity  and  ecorxxrac 
proiperlly  depend  on  our  abHty  to  communi- 
cate ««h  our  foreign  counterperta.  As  technol- 
ogy  shrinks  the  dhtaiKes  seperating  the  na- 
Mona  of  the  world,  we  find  ourselves  dealing 
«Mh  loraign  nationala  with  greater  and  greater 


tre(9jency.  Across  the  negotiating  table,  in  our 
laboratories,  through  business  deals,  and  in 
academic  conferences  we  place  ourselves  at 
an  immediate  disadvantage  by  our  limited  abil- 
ity to  communicate.  We  must  wake  up  and 
recognize  that  English  is  no  kxiger  ttie  only 
gsme  in  town.  Orie  of  the  key  themes,  and 
tasliB.  for  this  Congress  is  restoring  Amenca's 
conipetitiveness  in  a  highly  complex  and  com- 
petiive  worW.  Improving  our  foreign  langauge 
training  capability  is  a  concrete  and  attainat>le 
goal  in  ttie  context  of  intematk>nal  trade  and 
our  place  in  this  world. 

Japan's  remarkable  recovery  since  the  end 
of  gie  war  tws  been  the  greatest  ecorxxnk: 
success  story  of  the  century,  much  to  the  cha- 
grin, of  many  of  her  competitors.  The  success 
can'  be  attributed  to  a  number  of  factors,  but  I 
do  not  think  tfiat  we  can  underestimate  tt>e 
importance  of  Japan's  intematk>nal  marketing 
strategies,  including  especially  its  strong  em- 
pfiaais  on  other  languages  and  cultures.  The 
Japanese  have  deliberately  prepared  their 
txjslrtessmen  arxi  otfier  professionials  to  oper- 
ate in  a  global  marketplace,  with  muttKultural 
customers.  They  have  learned  ttie  language, 
analyzed  the  needs,  grasped  ttie  culture,  and 
tried  to  understarxi  the  bask:  psyctie  of  all  po- 
tenlal  consumers.  It  is  estimated  tfiat  there 
are  10,000  Japanese  businessmen  who  speak 
En^ish  In  the  United  States,  while  only  about 
1,000  American  txjsinessmen  are  In  Japan, 
most  of  wtiom  can  not  speak  the  language. 

US.  companies,  for  the  most  part,  have 
marketed  ttieir  products  at>road  American 
style.  Amencan  advertising  campaigns  have 
not  been  as  effective  as  they  could  be  be- 
cause we  tiave  not  taken  the  time  to  under- 
stand Intemattonal  audiences.  For  example.  In 
Italy  advertisements  for  Schweppes  tonic 
trarelated  the  product  as  twthroom  water.  A 
Cooa-Cola  ad  was  phonetKally  translated  into 
Chinese  characters  as  "t>ite  the  wax  tadpole." 
And  Ctievrolet  marketing  executives  were 
stumped  as  to  why  their  Nova  car  was  not 
selft>g  in  Spain  until  they  finally  realized  that 
"Nova"  translated  into  Sipanlsh  means  "does 
not  go."  We  have  committed  countless  care- 
less, ttioughtless  and  costly  mistakes  which 
ha^B  done  nothing  for  Amencan  prestige,  let 
alone  product  sales. 

The  language  of  txisiness  must  be  ttie  lan- 
guage of  ttie  customer.  Yet,  in  only  a  small 
percentage  of  the  Nation's  business  sctiools 
are  courses  In  foreign  languages  or  Intema- 
tkMVl  affairs  required.  We  simply  are  not  pre- 
paring ttiese  business  majors  for  ttie  future. 
Likewise  our  scientists  and  engineers  are 
quickly  finding  that  ttie  latest  breakthroughs  In 
ttiek^  fields  are  no  kxiger  occurring  exclusively 
In  English  speaking  countries,  or  being  report- 
ed only  In  English  language  journals. 

The  need  for  bi  or  trilingualism  Is  no  less 
acute  In  ttie  diplomatk;  sector.  Ttie  important 
role  of  first  rate  interpreters  and  translators 
was  dramatx»lly  demonstrated  at  the  recent 
summit  meetings.  But  in  additwn  to  ttiese 
highly  skilled  linguists,  what  a  difference  it 
woukj  make  If  each  Embassy  and  consulate 
around  ttie  worW  was  staffed  with  prof esstonal 
diptomats  who  had  a  working  knowledge  of 
ttie  native  language — or  at  least  ttie  ability  to 
learn.  But  ttie  Foreign  Servtee  requires  abso- 
lutely no  prior  foreign  language  experience  as 
a  prerequisite  for  entry  into  ttie  Corps. 
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In  short,  foreign  language  study  shoukl  no 
longer  be  limited  to  foreign  language  majors. 
Students  ttiemselves  are  beginning  to  realize 
that  knowledge  of  certain  key  languages  will 
make  tti«m  more  attractive  to  potential  em- 
ptoyers.  Accordkigly,  enrollment  in  college- 
level  Japanese  courses  increased  40.2  per- 
cent front  1980  to  1983.  This  trend  must  be 
encouraged  and  exparxled  to  encompass  all 
languages  of  ttie  wodd.  Japan's  is  not  ttie 
only  market  in  «yhk^  we  will  compete  in  ttie 
years  ah0ad.  Commerce  in  ttie  Mkldle  East, 
for  exam^,  will  grown  inaeasingly  signifk»nt, 
to  say  nothing  of  its  strategk:  vahje.  Yet  over 
that  same  1980-83  perkxl,  ttie  numtier  of  stu- 
dents studying  Aratiic  actually  declined  t>y  0.9 
percent 

Higher  educatkxi  institutkxis  sliould  broad- 
en ttieir  foreign  language  programs  and  make 
minimum  language  competency  a  require- 
ment Although  some  colleges  arid  universities 
are  tiegittning  to  reinstitute  language  require- 
ments tt«t  were  dropped  in  ttie  late  sixties 
and  early  seventies,  ttie  Federal  Government 
must  encourage  ttiem  to  continue  akxig  this 
path.  Otir  Natk}n  needs  both  broad-based 
competency  and  In-depth  specializatran  in 
intematkvial  languages  and  affairs.  Our  edu- 
catkxial  listitutkxis  must  be  prepared  to  meet 
ttiese  dual  needs  on  an  unprecedented  scale. 
Ttie  Federal  Govemment  must  provkle  ttie 
leadership  to  encourage  this  trend.  Encourag- 
ing increased  foreign  language  enrollments 
and  requirements,  maintaining  and  upgrading 
teachers'  language  skills,  and  promoting 
hands  on  experierKe  abroad  will  help  to  set 
these  wtieels  in  motk>n. 

Mr.  Speaker,  «vtien  Preskient  Reagan  met 
with  General  Secretary  Gortiachev  of  the 
Soviet  UNon  In  Geneva  in  1985,  ttiese  two 
leaders  dkJ  agree  on  one  indisputable  fact  in 
spite  of  the  great  differences  between  our  na- 
tions: the  future  security  of  ttie  world  depends 
on  the  mutual  understanding  t>etween  ttie 
American  and  Soviet  peoples.  The  only  signed 
agreement  to  come  out  of  those  meetings 
was  a  pact  to  Increase  cultural  and  academk: 
exctianges.  In  pledging  ttieir  commitment  to 
this  new  initiative,  Mr.  Reagan  and  Mr.  Gorba- 
chev recognized  that  Soviet-American  cultural 
awarenefs  stiouki  not  tie  limited  to  a  few  top- 
level  Kr0mlinok>glsts  and  Americanologists  In 
the  upper  readies  of  power  In  the  two  coun- 
tries; the  mutual  understanding  stxxiki  filter 
through  to  all  comers  of  society. 

It  is  in  ttiis  spirit  that  I  ttiink  Congress 
stiould  rtove  to  encourage  Improved  and  ex- 
panded foreign  language  programs,  not  only 
in  Russian,  txjt  in  ttie  languages  of  all  regkxis 
of  ttie  wicxid.  It  Is  imperative  ttiat  we  be  at>le 
to  function  effectively  in  the  increasingly  com- 
plex and  Intertwined  network  of  intematkxial 
relations.  For  ttie  sake  of  our  role  In  ttie 
worid's  marketplace,  the  sake  of  our  security, 
and  ttie  sake  of  intematxxial  understanding 
and  cooperatxxi,  I  conskJer  it  imperative  for 
the  UnitM  States  to  increase  its  support  for 
and  emphasis  on  foreign  language  educatkxi, 
training,  and  practne  at  all  levels.  Natkxial 
Foreign  Languiage  Week  is  an  important  occa- 
skxi  to  stress  ttie  signlfKance  of  foreign  larv 
guages  for  our  country,  now  and  in  ttie  future. 


CONSUMER  RAIL  EQUITY  ACT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Virginia  [Mr.  Boucher]  is 
recognized  for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  BOUCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  In- 
troducing akxig  with  25  of  our  colleagues  the 
Consumer  Rail  Equity  Act. 

Introductxxi  of  ttie  bill  mari^s  the  renewal  of 
the  effort  so  atily  captained  In  the  99th  Con- 
gress by  our  colleagues  Mr.  Tauzin,  Mr. 
Tauke,  Mr.  Rahau,  and  Mr.  Rogers  to 
secure  relief  from  excessive  rail  rates  for  cap- 
tive shippers.  Ttiey  remain  coleaders  In  this 
effort,  not  merely  cosponsors,  and  I  kx>k  for- 
ward to  working  with  ttiem  as  we  press  our 
cause. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  make  a  few  com- 
ments whk:h  go  to  ttie  heart  of  wtiat  we  hope 
to  achieve  before  describing  the  Consumer 
Rail  Equity  Act  in  greater  detail. 

First,  ttie  Consumer  Rail  Equity  Act  is  not 
an  effort  to  reregulate  the  railroads.  It  neither 
expands  the  regulatory  umbrella  of  the  ICC 
nor  undermines  the  bask:  foundation  of  de- 
regulatkin  lakj  by  ttie  Staggers  Act. 

Fully  80  percent  of  rail  traffk:,  traffic  which 
enjoys  ttie  tienefits  of  a  deregulated,  competi- 
tive rail  marketplace.  Is  not  affected  by  the 
bill. 

It  does,  however,  tiold  the  promise  of  effec- 
tive rate  oversight  by  the  ICC  for  that  small 
numtier  of  shippers  and  consumers  who  are 
captive  to  one  railroad. 

It  promises  to  coal  operators  In  my  Appa- 
lachian distnct  the  opportunity  to  compete  In 
domestic  and  foreign  martlets. 

It  tiolds  the  promise  of  protecting  consum- 
ers from  utility  rate  Increases  tied  to  ttie  auto- 
matk:  passthrough  of  unreasonable  rail  rates. 

Finally,  and  most  importantly,  it  restores  a 
sense  of  balance  to  the  Staggers  Act,  a  bal- 
ance which  defers  to  marketplace  competitk}n 
to  set  rail  rates  where  competltk)n  exists  but 
insists  on  reasoned  regulation  to  protect  the 
interests  of  both  carriers  and  shippers  where 
ttiere  Is  no  competitksn. 

To  achieve  ttiese  objectives,  ttie  Consumer 
Rail  Equity  Act:  Refines  the  measurement  of 
revenue  adequacy  to  that  employed  by  State 
publk:  sennce  commlsstons,  shifts  the  burden 
of  demonstrating  rate  reasonableness  from 
the  captive  shipper  to  the  rail  carrier,  allows 
for  rates  to  decline  if  ttie  rail  inflation  index 
declines  or  If  ttie  carrier  achieves  productivity 
Improvements,  limits  ttie  conskieratnn  of  ex- 
traneous factors  affecting  product  or  geo- 
graphic competitkin,  and  enhances  ttie  use  of 
joint  rates,  reciprocal  switching  agreements 
and  access  to  rail  facilities  to  moderate  rates. 

In  short,  ttie  Consumer  Rail  Equity  Act  at- 
tempts to  create  a  level  playing  fiekj  tietween 
captive  stiippers  and  raikoads.  It  protects  ttie 
legitimate  imerests  of  railroads,  shippers,  and 
consumers.  And  it  is  entirely  consistent  with 
ttie  polny  objectives  of  ttie  Staggers  Act. 

I  urge  our  colleagues  to  join  this  effort  as 
cosponsors  of  the  Consumer  Rail  Equity  Act 

Mr.  Speaker,  ttie  foltowing  sectk>n  t>y  sec- 
tkxi  analysis  of  ttie  Consumer  Rail  Equity  Act 
higNights  ttie  specifk:  proviskxis  of  ttie  legisia- 
tkxi. 


CoHstnm  Rail  Egtrrrr  Act— Skctioh-bt- 
Sbctioh  Ahaltsis 
nriRODncTioii  Ain>  ovkrview 
The  Consumer  Rail  Equity  Act  is  a  regula- 
tory  reform  measure  to  Improve  the  oper- 
ation and  Implementation  of  the  Staggers 
RaU  Act  of  1980.  The  purpose  of  tills  legisla- 
tion It  to  reaffirm  the  Iwlance  ttiat  was 
carefully  struck  In  the  Staggers  Rail  Act  of 
1980  lietween  the  needs  of  large  and  small 
railroads,  shippers,  producers  and  consum- 
ers, wtiile  preserving  the  fundamental  struc- 
ture and  premises  of  the  current  law.  The 
legislation's  goal  is  to  continue  and  enhance 
the  Staggers  Act's  emptiasis  on  permitting 
competitive  market  forces  to  govern  the 
terms  and  conditions  of  rail  freight  service 
wherever  possible,  while  providing  a  meas- 
ure of  parctical  protection  for  those  ship- 
pers who  remain  subject  to  railroad  monop- 
oly power — as  Congress  also  intended  in  en- 
acting the  Staggers  Act. 

Despite  numerous  well-founded  criticisms 
and  after  ample  opportunity  to  carry  out 
the  law  according  to  Congressional  intent, 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has 
not  done  so.  Thus,  this  modest  legislation  is 
needed. 

The  bill  does  not  change  the  present  stat- 
utory ttireshold  for  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  Jurisdiction  over  maximum  rail 
rates,  and  thus  does  not  seek  to  extend  reg- 
ulatory authority  as  to  the  "reasonable- 
ness" of  any  rates  that  are  not  subject  to 
Commission  review  under  present  law.  This 
legislation  does  not  extend  regulation  to 
rates  that  are  below  the  Commission's 
present  jurisdictional  ttireshold  and  contin- 
ues the  deregulation  of  contract  rates  that 
was  established  by  the  Staggers  Act. 

The  most  significant  changes  from 
present  Commission  practice  and  law  that 
are  proix>8ed  in  the  bill  include  a  more  real- 
istic test  of  railroad  revenue  adequacy  than 
the  test  l>eing  employed  by  the  Commission, 
a  simplification  of  the  Commission's  market 
dominance  test,  a  shlflng  of  the  burden  of 
proof  with  respect  to  rate  reasonableness 
from  the  captive  shipper  to  the  railroad, 
and  a  direction  to  the  Commission  to  adopt 
a  rate  reasonableness  test  ttiat  will  assure 
that  those  shippers,  producers  and  consum- 
ers who  must  bear  most  of  the  burden  of 
helping  the  railroads  achieve  revenue  ade- 
quacy are  treated  equitably. 

The  bill  also  enhances  the  availability  of 
competitive  rail  opportunities  for  shippers 
and  producers,  and  makes  several  procedur- 
al improvements.  Including  improvements  in 
abandoment  proceedings  and  the  proce- 
dures for  ICC  review  of  State  commission 
rulings  on  intrastate  rail  rates.  Finally,  the 
bUl  assures  that  the  national  rail  transpor- 
tation policy  wlilch  is  eml>odled  in  the  Stag- 
gers Act  is  consistent  with  other  national 
goals  of  assuring  the  competitiveness  of  do- 
mestic commodities. 

Section  1— Short  Title:  This  section  pro- 
vides that  the  bill  may  l>e  cited  as  "The 
Consumer  Rail  Equity  Act." 

Section  2— Purpose.  Ttiis  section  reaffirms 
the  goals  of  the  Railroad  Revltallzation  and 
Regulatory  Reform  Act  of  1976  (the  4R  Act) 
and  the  Staggers  RaU  Act  of  1980.  and  de- 
clares the  intent  of  Congress  ttiat  ttils  bill 
stiall  assure  tliat  the  previous  two  Acts  are 
administered  in  a  tMdanced  maimer  that 
iMtb  provides  adequate  protection  for  those 
subject  to  railroad  monopoly  pricing  power 
and  mttTitniMHi  the  opportunities  for  tntra- 
modal  competition. 

Section  3— Market  Dominance.  Under  the 
Staoers  Act,  the  ICC  tias  Jurladictlon  to  de- 
termine the  reasonableness  of  only  those 


rates  that  are  ctiarged  to  "captive  sblppen". 
The  Act  defines  a  "captive  shipper"  as  a 
shipper  ttiat  (1)  is  paying  a  rate  ttiat  ex- 
ceeds the  Jurladlctional  ttireshold  estal>- 
lished  in  the  Act  and  (2)  is  subject  to  raO- 
road  "market  dominance". 

On  July  31.  198S,  the  Commiasion  adopted 
a  new  "market  dominance"  test  under 
which  the  shipper  must  prove  that  It  tua  do 
transportation  alternatives,  but  the  railroad 
could  allege  and  prove  ttiat  the  stilpper  lias 
a  "product"  or  "geograptilc"  alternative. 
"Product"  alternatives  might  l>e  the  use  of 
fuel  oil  Instead  of  coal  in  the  case  of  a  utili- 
ty or  one  type  of  grain  instead  of  a  second 
tjrpe  of  gra^  in  the  case  of  a  Iwkery  or  feed 
lot.  "Geograptiic"  alternatives  might  tie 
Pennsylvania  coal  Instead  of  West  Virginia 
coal  or  eastern  coal  instead  of  western  coal 
in  the  case  of  a  utility,  or  mid  western  grain 
Instead  of  North  Dakota  grain  in  the  case  of 
a  bakery  or  export  broker. 

While  shifting  the  burden  of  proving  the 
existence  of  "product"  and  "geograptiic" 
competition  was  an  improvement  in  the 
Commission's  market  dominance  test,  it 
nonetheless  left  those  two  olxtacles  to  Com- 
mission Jurisdiction  in  place,  together  with 
all  of  the  opportunity  for  delay  and  discov- 
ery abuse  they  have  often  presented  in  the 
past.  If  a  shipper  can  prove  ttiat  it  lacks 
transportation  alternatives  and  is  paying  a 
rate  of  at  least  170%  to  180%  of  the  raU- 
road's  variable  costs,  the  posslbiUty  tliat 
other  forms  of  competition  might  effective- 
ly discipline  a  rate  ttiat  high  is  too  specula- 
tive. Market  dominance  decisions  at  the 
Commission  tiave  not  often  turned  on  the 
product  or  geograptiic  competition  issues,  so 
those  Issues  have  in  practice  l>ecome  delay- 
ing tactics. 

Therefore,  the  bill  eliminates  consider- 
ation of  product  and  geograptiic  comiwtl- 
tion  in  market  dominance  decisions.  The 
shipper  wiU  continue  to  liave  the  burden  of 
proving  that  it  lacks  transportation  alterna- 
tives and  is  paying  a  rate  in  excess  of  the 
cost  recovery  percentages  (currently  180% 
of  variable  cost). 

Second,  the  Commission's  July  31st  deci- 
sion stated  ttiat  it  would  analyze  the  captiv- 
ity at  the  origin  of  the  stiipment  as  well  as 
the  captivity  at  the  destination  of  the  slilp- 
ment.  Tills  is  also  a  sutistantial  Improve- 
ment over  prior  Commission  action,  and  the 
bill  codifies  ttiis  change. 

Section  4— Rate  ReatonableneMt:  A  persist- 
ent complaint  about  the  present  administra- 
tion and  Interpretation  of  the  law  lias  lieen 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commiaaion's 
standard  for  detnmlning  the  reasonable- 
ness of  a  rate  ttiat  is  I>elng  ctiarged  a  captive 
stiipper.  The  Commiasion  tias  embraced  a 
ptiilosophy  of  maximum  rate  reasonable- 
ness l>ased  almost  entirely  on  demand  for 
rail  freight  service,  rendering  the  cost  to  the 
railroad  of  providing  the  transportation 
nearly  irrelevant  as  a  ratemaking  consider- 
ation. No  other  regulated  industry  enjoys 
such  freedom  from  cost  scrutiny.  In  almost 
all  other  Instances  in  wtiich  a  company  pos- 
sesses monopoly  power— and  Censreas  rec- 
ognised In  the  Staggers  Act  ttiat  rmUroads 
continue  to  possess  monopoly  power  with 
regard  to  captive  stiippers— some  consider- 
ation of  cost  is  included  in  the  disciplining 
of  abuses  of  tliat  monopoly  power. 

The  Consumer  Rail  Equity  Act.  will  not 
Impose  utility-type  rate  of  return-based  reg- 
ulation upon  market  dominant  carrtos.  The 
conclusive  presiuiptlon  Uiat  no  market 
dominance  can  lie  found  for  a  rate  yielding 
revenues  between  170  and  180  pensent  of 
variable  cost,  wtilch  precludes  the  Commls- 
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iatartaintaic  a  onnplmint 

»  nto  baiov  ttiat  lavel.  remMnta  m 

■rtal  poiiqr  Jndment  of  the  Stac- 

J  Ban  Aet  tint  aone  abippen  and  reoeir- 

•ta  win  be  required  to  par  a  Breater  sbare  of 
the  revaniMB  needed  to  develop  az>d  austaln 
a  aound  nathial  raO  tniapoEation  syatem. 

Thla  WD  doea  not  rerlalt  that  policy  ded- 
don  of  the  Oaocraa.  Thla  legWaUon  does 
not  quaiTcl  with  the  Juitodletiooal  thnah- 
old  o<  the  magiBH  Act  or  with  the  Judg- 
■■»  that  aone  ahippen  and  igoducera.  and 
by  BTteiiBiwi  aoeae  oonaumerB,  should  pay 
BWic  than  others  for  raU  transportation. 
Section  4  of  the  bill  doea.  howerer.  alter  the 
method  by  which  the  CommlMlon  has  been 
rertewlac  the  reaaooaUenesa  of  rates  of  car- 
rieta  poasearinc  monopoly  power.  The  Con- 
sumer Rafl  Equity  Act  requbee  the  Commls- 
sion  to  (tre  careful  attentian  to  the  raU- 
roads*  costs  and  revenue  needs. 

On  September  S.  1986.  the  ICC  adopted 
the  Coal  Rate  Guidelines  which  contain  the 
rate  reaaonahlenem  standards  for  captive 
coaL  The  Commission  has  since  proposed  to 
apply  the  Coal  Rate  Quidelines  to  other 
captive  coBBmodltlea.  It  makea  lltUe  sense  to 
uae  dittercnt  rate  reaaonableneas  tests  for 
jttlteent  commodlttes.  Nonetheless,  the 
Onwlsston's  current  rate  reasonableness 
approach  la  Indefensible. 

The  final  coal  rate  guidelines  provide 
three  alternative  "canstraints"  for  captive 
ooal  rates.  Under  aU  three,  the  capUve  ship- 
per has  the  burden  of  proof.  (A  fourth  "con- 
■tndnt,"  phasinf ,  ia  so  Ul-defined  as  to  be  of 
Itttle  practical  use.) 

Rrst,  If  the  railroad  Is  revenue  adequate, 
the  coal  tianaportation  rate  is  constrained 
in  aome  unspecified  fashion.  However,  in 
lliiit  of  the  ICCs  consistent  faOutre  to  adopt 
a  realisttc  revcnoe  adequacy  test,  this  type 
of  fwnstraint  has  little  significance.  This  is 
partlnilBiiy  true  sbioe  the  ICC  has  indicat- 
ed that  thla  constraint— which  is  not  de- 
fined—will apply  only  after  the  rail  carrier 
has  been  revenue  adequate  for  several  years. 

Seeond.  according  to  the  ICC,  proof  that  a 
carrier's  revenue  inadequacy  is  due  entirely 
to  management  inefficiency  will  constrain 
the  rate.  This  impoaca  an  tmprecedented 
burden  of  proof  on  the  shipper,  especially  in 
Ught  of  the  magnitude  of  overstatement  of 
revenue  need  buflt  into  the  ICCs  current 
revenue  adequacy  test.  Thus,  even  if  the 
ICC  keeps  its  promise  to  allow  adequate  dis- 
covery to  the  shipper,  it  is  still  unlikely  that 
shippen  will  attempt  this  approach  to  rate 
relief. 

Tlilrd.  the  guidelines  retain  "stand-alone 
coat"  as  an  upper  Umlt  on  ratea.  Stand-alone 
t  ia  the  cost  to  a  shipper  or  group  of  ship- 
_  I  at  buOdinc  and  operating  their  own 
railroad  at  today's  price.  In  other  words,  if  a 
shipper  thinks  the  quoted  rate  is  unreason- 
ably high,  the  ICC  requires  the  shipper  to 
demonatrate  the  ooot  to  buUd  and  operate  a 
■nbstttote  traaaportatlon  facility  at  current 
Pfleea.  To  date,  the  Commisrion  has  decided 
Jast  one  case  under  thaae  guidelines,  that  of 
Oaiote  PiOMe  Power  DiUrlct  v.  Burtington 
NorOtem  Mailroai  Company,  Docket  387S3, 
derision  aerved  November  90.  1986.  The 
■hipper  waa  awarded  a  total  of  about  $21 
million  In  wparatlons  and  interest,  which  U 
welrmmi  relief.  It  should  be  emphasized, 
though,  that  the  Oomaalssitm  itself  said  the 
rate  In  queatfcm  was  one  of  the  four  highest 
^barged  by  the  railroad.  In  any  event,  the 
derision  dartfled  few  of  the  many  questions 
that  exist  about  stand-alone  coat. 

No  matter  bow  theae  questions  are  re- 
solved, however,  two  thtaigs  are  clear.  First. 
only  a  vary  few  shippers  wUl  ever  be  able  to 


affod  to  attempt  the  application  of  stand- 
alone cost.  Second,  even  for  those  few  who 
can  afford  it,  only  thoee  who  are  moving 
tremendous  volumes  of  traffic  over  densely 
traveled  real  corridors  will  have  any  hope  of 
sueoess.  In  short,  the  Commission's  final 
coal  rate  guidelines  do  not  constitute  a  fair 
and  workable  standard  of  rate  reasonable- 
neaa  for  captive  coal  traffic  or  for  any  other 
commodity. 

The  bill  provides  that  the  Commission, 
within  one  year  after  the  enactment  of  the 
Act.  must  adopt  a  rate  reasonableness  test 
that  applies  to  all  captive  commodities 
(exoept  recyclables  that  are  subject  to  a  sep- 
arate statutory  rate  test).  The  new  test 
must  consider,  among  oth«'  factors,  the 
rallioad'B  need  for  revenues,  the  relation- 
ship of  the  rate  to  the  railroad's  cost  of  Pro- 
vidian the  service  (including,  where  rele- 
vant, the  fact  that  the  shipper  is  helping  to 
relieve  the  railroad's  cost  burden  by  supply- 
ing cars,  paying  for  loading  facilities  or  the 
like)  and  whether  and  to  what  extent  the 
raHaoad's  revenue  needs  require  captive 
shippers  to  pay  rates  that  exceed  the  Juris- 
dictional threshold. 

The  bill  also  requires  that  the  Commis- 
sion affirmatively  Inquire  into  and  make  af- 
firmative findings  respecting  the  Long- 
Cannon  factors.  Thus,  the  Commission  can 
no  longer  avoid  Implementing  these  factors, 
either  by  suggesting  that  the  complainant 
has  to  show  that  the  railroad  would  be  reve- 
nue adequate  but  for  its  inefficiencies 
befve  a  rate  reduction  will  be  ordered,  or 
by  ignoring  the  third  factor  altogether. 

Section  S— Amendment*  to  Rail  Transpor- 
tation Policy:  The  bill  expands  one  of  the 
fiftaen  national  goals  to  be  achieved  in  the 
ImplemenUtion  of  the  Staggers  RaU  Act  of 
1980,  to  provide  that  the  Commission  must 
consider  the  competitive  positions  of  domes- 
tically produced  commodities.  At  a  time 
when  It  is  becoming  increasingly  clear  that 
the  nation's  position  in  world  markets  is  not 
what  it  should  be.  Congress  will  tolerate  no 
unjustifiable  barriers  to  the  competitiveness 
of  America's  commodities.  The  bill  also 
clarifies  another  of  the  national  goals  to 
ensure  that  rates  must  be  reasonable  even  if 
a  railroad  is  revenue  Inadequate. 

Section  6— Inflation  Based  RaU  Adjust- 
ment*: The  Conunisslon  quarterly  calculates 
an  inflation  index  called  the  RaU  Cost  Ad- 
justment Factor.  In  response  to  widespread 
criticism  during  the  last  Congress,  the  Com- 
mlsdon  made  some  welcome  changes  in  how 
the  Index  is  to  be  applied  to  tariff  rates,  but 
the  need  for  reform  remains.  The  RaU  Cost 
Adjustment  Factor  that  is  used  by  the  Com- 
mistfon  today  does  not  reflect  cost  and  pro- 
ductivity gains,  but  reflects  only  increases  in 
the  prices  paid  by  the  railroads  for  goods 
and  services.  The  biU  will  require  the  index 
to  reflect  increases  in  actual  costs,  not  Just 
prices,  and  productivity  gains. 

In  its  decision  in  Railroad  Cost  Recovery 
Procedures,  Ex  Parte  No.  290  (Sub-No.  2), 
served  October  17,  1986,  the  Commission  fi- 
naUy  corrected  the  most  egregious  error  it 
had  previously  made  concerning  the  index. 
It  decided  that  as  the  index  declines,  tariff 
rates  raised  in  reliance  on  the  index  must 
also  decline.  The  bill  confirms  the  Commis- 
sion's authority  to  accomplish  this  change, 
as  the  Commission  has  suggested  in  the  past 
that  it  might  lade  the  authority  to  do  so. 

The  bill  also  requires  the  Commission  to 
recompute  the  index  for  cmnulatlve  forecast 
erron. 

Section  7— Standard*  and  Procedures  for 
Determining  Revenue  AdeQuacy:  A  critical 
goal  of  both  the  Railroad  Revltallzation  and 


Regulatory  Reform  Act  of  1979  and  the 
Staggers  Rail  Act  of  1980  was  the  attain- 
ment, by  our  nation's  railroads,  of  "revenue 
adequacy."  Section  10704  of  Title  49  thus  di- 
rects the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
to  determine  regularly  which  carriers  are  re- 
ceiving adequate  revenues,  that  is,  revmues 
that  are  ^fident  "under  honest,  economi- 
cal, and  effldent  managment,"  to  recover 
operating  expenses,  indudlng  depredation 
and  the  replacement  of  obsolete  assets,  to- 
gether with  a  "reasonable  and  economic 
profit  or  return  (or  both)  on  capital  em- 
ployed in  the  business."  This  very  weU  may 
be  the  most  Important  element  in  the  law 
because  this  analysis  wiU  determine  the 
burden  that  must  be  carried  by  captive  ship- 
pers. 

Again  in  response  to  widespread  criticism, 
the  Commission  proposed  during  the  last 
Congress  to  change  its  revenue  adequacy 
test  to  the  type  of  test  used  by  public  serv- 
ice commissions.  Ultimately,  the  Commis- 
sion's promise  to  reform  its  test  was  not 
kept.  In  a  decision  served  on  December  31, 
1986,  the  Commission  did  agree  to  exclude 
deferred  taxes— which  are  an  interest-free 
loan  from  taxpayers— from  investment 
based,  but  dropped  other  important  aspects 
of  its  proposed  test. 

Accordingly,  this  section  of  the  bill  seeks 
to  assure  that  revenue  adequacy  determina- 
tions are  based  upon  realistic  measurements 
of  a  railroad's  financial  health.  This  is  ac- 
complished by  requiring  the  Commission  to 
use  the  same  kind  of  analysis  used  by  public 
service  commissions. 

In  making  revenue  adequacy  determina- 
tions and  applying  them  in  administering 
the  Itiw,  the  Commission  shaU  identify  reve- 
nues, expenses  and  the  investment  base  rea- 
sonably nelated  to  providing  rail  service,  and 
place  railroads  on  the  same  footing  as  any 
other  industry  by  valuing  assets  at  original 
cost  reduced  by  straight  line  depreciation. 
Deferred  taxes  wiU  not  be  included  in  the 
investmeOt  base,  nor  assets  previously  ex- 
pensed against  income.  In  determining  the 
cost  of  oapital.  the  Commission  shaU  use 
actual  or  embedded  cost  of  debt  and  reason- 
able estimates  of  the  cost  of  equity,  based 
on  the  kinds  of  measurements  applied  by 
public  service  commissions. 

The  revenue  adequacy  determination  Is  to 
be  made  annually  and  shaU  allow  for  ade- 
quate pid)Uc  comment  on  the  non-proprie- 
tary information  submitted  by  the  railroads. 

The  fiiat  two  Long-Cannon  factors  are  to 
be  applied  in  making  revenue  adequacy  de- 
terminations. If  a  railroad  is  pricing  an 
excess  of  its  traffic  inefficiently,  the  reve- 
nue shoitfaU  attributable  to  that  practice 
should  net  be  considered  in  deciding  wheth- 
er the  carrier  is  otherwise  revenue  adequate. 

These  broader  inquiries  do  not  dictete  any 
particular  outcome,  but  they  should  assist 
in  produdng  more  complete  assessments  of 
revenue  adequacy. 

Finally,  to  assist  the  Commission  in  ite 
rate  reaaonableness  proceedings,  the  reve- 
nue adeqpacy  determination  is  to  include  a 
specific  Commission  finding  on  the  extent 
of  revemies  required  to  achieve  or  maintain 
revenue  Adequacy. 

Section  8—Exemptive  Authority:  The 
Commission  is  directed  in  49  n.S.C.  {  10505 
to  pursae  exemptions  from  regulation 
where  the  regulation  is  not  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  transportation  policy  set  out 
in  section  10101a,  and  is  either  (a)  of  limited 
scope  or  (b)  no  longer  needed  to  protect 
shippers  from  abuse  of  railroad  market 
power.  TUs  section  would  provide  that  an 
exemptlopi  "may"  be  issued  if  the  Commls- 


sion  finds  there  is  no  market  dominance 
(within  the  meaning  of  section  10709.  as 
amended  by  Section  3  of  the  bUl)  over  the 
transporteUon  involved  in  the  exemption. 
This  section  also  provides  that  the  Commis- 
sion should  consider  whether  persons  other 
than  shippers  (including  producers  and  con- 
sumers) require  protection  from  abuse  of 
railroad  market  power  suffidently  to  deny 
issuance  of  an  exemption.  These  changes 
are  intended  to  prevent  the  use  of  the  ex- 
emption power  in  circumstances  where  com- 
petitive forces  do  not  exist  to  effectively  dls- 
dpllne  railroad  monopoly  power. 

The  bill  also  provides  that  exempt  com- 
modities or  transactions  shaU  be  subject  to 
aU  other  relevant  federal  laws.  If  an  exemp- 
tion is  intended  to  deregulate  a  commodity 
or  transaction,  then  the  federal  laws  that 
govern  aU  other  non-regulated,  competitive 
situations  shaU  apply. 

Section  9—ErUiancement  of  CompetitUm: 
A  sound  national  raU  transportation  system 
involves  a  signflcant  amount  of  interdepend- 
ence among  carriers.  The  majority  of  raU 
freight  shipments  travel  over  the  lines  of  at 
least  two  carriers.  Often,  the  business  rela- 
tionships among  carriers  are  a  critical  factor 
in  determining  whether  a  shipper  wlU  enjoy 
the  benefits  of  competition  between  at  least 
two  rail  carriers. 

One  important  inter-carrier  practice  is 
how  rates  are  set  for  shippers  located  on 
one  railroad  which  interconnects  with  one 
or  more  other  railroads  able  to  provide  the 
long  haul  portion  of  the  transportation.  If 
the  railroad  that  serves  the  shipper  wlU 
enter  into  competitive  Joint  rates  with  the 
other  railroads,  the  shipper  wlU  have  a  com- 
petitive choice  for  the  long  haul  movement. 
If  that  railroad  refuses  to  quote  joint  rates 
or  cancels  existing  joint  rates,  the  effect  wiU 
be  to  force  the  shipper  to  use  exclusively 
the  railroad  that  controls  access  to  the  ship- 
per's facility.  A  captive  shipper  is  created. 
and  marketplace  forces  are  thwarted. 

In  many  areas,  two  (or  more)  carriers  with 
long  haul  lines  into  the  area  can  serve  ship- 
pers on  each  other's  lines  if  they  agree  to 
allow  one  another  access  to  each  other's 
lines  in  the  area,  or  if  one  carrier  otherwise 
agrees  to  act  as  a  switohing  agent  for  the 
other  carrier.  Thus,  the  carriers  can  enter 
into  a  terminal  faculties  agreement,  where 
the  carriers  are  permitted  to  operate  on 
each  other's  lines  to  reach  shippers  located 
throughout  the  terminal  area,  a  reciprocal 
switehlng  agreement,  allowing  mutual 
access  to  each  other's  shippers. 

The  widest  possible  use  of  these  various 
Inter-railroad  practices  is  essential  to  pro- 
viding shippers  and  receivers  wtih  competi- 
tive alternatives  and  is  essential  to  the 
maintenance  of  effidency.  Current  law  con- 
tains several  provisions  to  assiu-e  that  raU 
carriers  do  not  cancel  or  refuse  to  enter  into 
these  arrangements  for  anticompetitive  rea- 
sons. The  Commission's  record  of  enforcing 
these  provisions  is  poor,  probably  because  it 
has  disavowed  any  affirmative  obUgation  to 
promote  raU  to  raU  competition.  This  inter- 
pretetlon  directly  contradicts  the  language 
and  legislative  history  of  the  Staggers  RaU 
Act  of  1980.  This  section  of  the  Consumer 
RaU  Equity  Act  would  strengthen  these  pro- 
compeUtion  provisions. 

The  biU  would  amend  49  UJ3.C.  10705  to 
provide  that,  on  request  of  a  connecting 
railroad  or  a  shipper  or  receiver,  a  railroad 
shall  quote  a  competitive  Joint  rate  or  pro- 
portional rate  if  taiterchange  of  the  traffic  is 
practicable.  The  quoted  rate  wlU  be  deemed 
condusively  to  meet  the  "competitive" 
standard  if  the  carrier's  revenue  to  variable 


cost  ratio  for  the  quoted  rate  is  no  greater 
than  the  ratio  for  the  carrier's  existing  Joint 
rate  or  single  line  rate.  The  intent  is  not  to 
force  any  carrier  to  carry  traffic  at  non- 
compensatory rates,  because  the  carrier's 
existing  joint  rate  or  single  line  rate  can 
always  be  set  at  compensatory  levels.  In  ad- 
dition, section  10705a  protects  a  carrier 
from  forced  partidpation  in  a  non-compen- 
satory Joint  rate.  Rather,  the  intent  and 
effect  wiU  be  to  overcome  the  Comlssion's 
poor  record  and  to  assure  that  carriers  do 
not  use  pricing  techniques  such  as  cancel- 
ling a  joint  rate  or  refusing  to  quote  a  Joint 
rate  to  close  off  an  otherwise  practicable 
competitive  alternative  to  the  shipper  or 
producer. 

This  section  would  also  modify  existing 
law  regarding  redprocal  switohing  and  use 
of  terminal  facilities,  again  because  the 
Commission  has  misconstrued  the  law.  The 
Commission's  current  discretion  to  order 
such  arrangements  is  changed  to  a  manda- 
tory direction  that  the  Commission  shaU 
order  such  arrangements  when  it  finds  they 
would  be  either  practicable  and  in  the 
pubUc  interest,  or  necessary  to  provide  com- 
petitive raU  service.  The  effect  on  competi- 
tion should  be  salutary,  giving  a  shipper  or 
receiver  in  a  major  metropolitan  or  temUnal 
area  the  option  of  choosing  between  two  or 
more  carriers  providing  line  haul  service. 

Section  10— Abandonment  Procedure:  A 
railroad  line  (or  other  lacUlty)  that  is  pro- 
posed to  be  abandoned  is  typlcaUy  a  line 
that  is  of  little  interest  to  the  abandoning 
carrier,  perhaps  because  the  line  is  not  prof- 
itable. However,  the  facUity  to  be  aban- 
doned is  often  of  great  importance  to  the 
shippers  and  communities  served  by  the 
line.  Be(»use  the  impact  on  a  community 
and  its  economy  can  be  devastating,  an 
abandonment  decision  deserves  the  most 
careful  consideration.  In  the  opinion  of 
many,  the  Commission  has  been  too  quick 
to  grant  many  abandonments,  often  on  the 
basis  of  poor  or  incomplete  factual  records. 

The  changes  in  this  section  make  no 
change  in  substantive  law.  The  railroad 
must  continue  to  carry  the  burden  of  prov- 
ing that  the  line  to  be  abandoned  is  (1)  un- 
economic and  (3)  that  the  abandonment  is 
in  the  public  interest.  This  section  is  intend- 
ed to  give  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission the  most  accurate  record  on  which 
to  base  its  abandonment  decision,  consistent 
with  the  obvious  need  to  permit  railroads  to 
discontinue  service  expeditiously  on  money- 
losing  facilities  that  lack  commitment  from 
the  affected  communities. 

Pour  procedural  changes  are  made.  First, 
in  order  to  clarify  that  abandonment  pro- 
ceedings are  not  to  be  instruments  in  a  war 
of  attrition,  a  railroad  must  wait  one  year 
after  denial  of  an  abandonment  appUc^tion 
before  refiling  to  abandon  the  same  faculty, 
unless  it  can  show  that  circumstances  have 
changed  materiaUy  since  the  unsuccessful 
application  was  denied.  Second,  If  the  aban- 
donment is  contested,  the  Commission  must 
aUow  a  hearing  on  the  impact  of  the  pro- 
posed abandonment  on  commimlty  or  rural 
development  (the  standard  set  by  current 
law)  in  one  or  more  of  the  communities  af- 
fected. The  Commission  may  contract  with 
outside  parties  to  preside  at  the  hearing, 
and  the  railroad  proposing  the  abandon- 
ment must  pay  the  expenses  of  the  hearing. 
Third,  the  financial  date  used  in  deciding 
whether  to  permit  the  abandonment  must 
be  based  on  the  revenues  from  and  cost  of 
operating  the  facility  at  issue,  rather  than 
system-wide  or  industry-wide  averages.  Fi- 
nally, to  overcome  a  railroad  practice  of  sur- 


charging a  light  density  line  in  order  to  dis- 
courage its  use  and  consequently  speed  its 
abandonment,  the  Commission  is  directed  to 
disregard  any  adverse  effect  of  such  sur- 
charges. 

Section  11—StaU  Authority:  This  section 
wiU  streamline  procedures  respecting  State 
Jurisdiction  over  Intrastete  rail  transporte- 
tlon.  The  fundamental  goal  of  present  law  is 
unchanged:  a  Stete  commission  exercising 
regulatory  jtuisdiction  over  Intrastete  raU 
transportation  pursuant  to  stete  law  must 
do  so  consistently  with  the  provisions  of  fed- 
eral law  governing  interstete  raU  transpor- 
tetion.  This  section  would  simplify  the 
achievement  of  this  goal  by  eliminating  the 
time-consuming  process  of  Interstete  Com- 
merce Commission  certification  that  a 
stete's  law,  rules  and  practices  are  consist- 
ent with  the  federal  law.  Instead,  this  sec- 
tion eliminates  bureaucratic  delajrs  and  pro- 
tects the  dignity  of  the  stete  process  by  re- 
lying upon  ICC  review  of  stete  decisions  to 
assure  uniformity  of  implementetion.  The 
ICCs  review  is  limited  to  an  appellate  func- 
tion analogous  to  that  of  a  court  reviewing 
an  administrative  agency  decision  under  the 
Administrative  Procedure  Act.  indudlng  a 
provision  for  remand  of  any  inconsistent  de- 
cision to  the  stete  agency.  The  ICX;  is  given 
120  days  to  dispose  of  any  appeal  from  a 
stete  agency  decision,  thus  assuring  prompt 
and  effective  review. 


D  1640 


THE  PRICE-ANDERSON 
AMENDMENTS  ACT  OP  1987 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arizona  [Mr.  Udall]  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  UDALL  Mr.  Speaker,  today  my  friend 
and  colleague  Phil  Sharp  arxi  I  are  introduc- 
ing the  Price-Anderson  Amendments  Ad  of 
1987,  wfiich  mil  improve  and  extend  the  liabil- 
ity and  indemnification  provisions  governing 
commercial  nuclear  powerplants,  rHx^lear  re- 
search programs,  and  nuclear  activities  C(xv 
ducted  by  private  contractors  on  behalf  of  the 
Federal  (30vefnn>ent.  ^ 

The  (xiginal  Price-Anderson  Ad  was  er>- 
aded  30  years  ago  at  the  dawn  of  the  com- 
mercial nuclear  power  irxiustry.  The  comperv 
sation  provisions  of  the  act  have  not  kept 
pac»  with  the  times.  If  there  were  a  nudear 
accident  at  a  Federal  nudear  facaNty  urtder 
current  law,  tf)e  public  could  only  count  on 
about  $500  milHon  in  compensation.  If  ti>ere 
were  a  nuclear  accident  at  a  commerical  nu- 
clear p(}werplant  under  current  law,  ttie  public 
coukl  only  count  on  about  700  million  in  com- 
pensation. 

With(xjt  an  extension,  the  existing  Price-An- 
derson Ad  will  expire  on  August  1  of  ttiis 
year.  The  expiration  of  tf>e  ad  wcxrid  mean 
that  those  commercial  nuclear  powerpiarrts 
with  (X}nstrudion  or  operating  licenses  aa  of 
August  1  will  continue  to  be  covered  under 
the  liability  limits  of  the  exising  law.  Govern- 
ment contradors  wtw  enter  contracts  wWi  the 
Federal  Government  after  August  1 ,  however, 
wouM  not  be  covered. 

The  bill  we  are  introdudng  today  wouki 
extend  the  Price-Anderson  Ad  for  10  years 
and  increase  the  amount  of  aaaured  compen- 
sation for  both  nuclear  powerpiant  acddents 
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and  gowTwwm  conlraclcii  accidents  tan- 
toM  10  afencMl  $7  bMon.  Th«  current  lability 
Inril  of  WSOO  inHon  tar  ottwr  NRC  Kcanasss 
fluch  M  nonfjrolK  aducaUonal  institutions 
would  lamain  inlacL 

I  IrihCNiuoad  similar  lagMtation,  H.R.  5650,  in 
Oclobar  of  last  yaar.  That  liil  was  the  cuimt- 
nalon  of  many  monttis  of  oorwidoration  by  the 
^ubcoiwwilBu  on  Energy  and  the  Environ- 
laeiM  ai^d  die  hM  Conwnitlee  on  Interior  snd 
Insular  Affairs,  tadow>ed  by  several  weeks  of 
and  oofflpromise  between  the 
comnsMaas  with  jurisdiction,  and 
wMh  Sortatorg  from  tfie  key 
Ve  came  very  ctose  to 
produdng  a  wortcabte  compromise  in  H.R. 
5660,  but  one  or  two  issues  proved  insur- 
mounMbia. 

Mr.  Spaakar,  Mr.^,  Sharp  and  I  sliH  believe 
ttial  wa  muat  ssclarid  and  improve  the  Piice- 
Andsrson  Act  Uha  it  or  not,  this  country  has 
made  a  dadsion  to  ulHze  nudear  power.  The 
MbWy  fenils  in  the  egdsdng  ad  are  much  too 
low,  but  Iha  underlying  promise  upon  which 
Plica  Anderson  is  based  remains  sound.  It  en- 
awes  tltel  if  tlwre  ia  a  nudear  acddent  in  this 
oounlry,  victims  wfl  be  promptly  compensated 
from  a  sidiatanlial  fund,  regardless  of  the  fi- 
nandai  reaouroas  of  the  responsible  parties 
and  without  the  victims  having  to  spend  years 
in  the  courts  trying  to  prove  who  caused  the 
acddant  For  ttwt  reason,  we  are  reintroduc- 
ing H.R.  5650  as  the  Prwe-Anderson  Amend- 
ments Act  of  1967.  The  new  bill  dHfers  from 
H.R.  5660  in  only  four  substantive  respects: 

Rrst,  Iha  new  bM  provides  almost  haif-a-bil- 
len  dolars  more  in  pubic  compensation  than 
KR.  5650,  and  tenfoM  more  compensatkm 
than  Qgnar<  law.  Increasing  the  limit  on  liabil- 
ity from  about  $8.5  bWon  under  H.R.  5650  to 
nearty-$7  bMon.  layortantly.  ttiis  Increase  re- 
suHs  fnom  tfw  increased  number  of  nuclear 
powarplants  tliat  wM  be  paying  deferred  pre- 
miums into  ttte  compensation  fund.  The  maxi- 
mum daianad  premium  that  each  utility  may 
have  to  pay  is  not  increased:  it  remains  $63 
mMnn  per  planL 

Seoond,  ttte  bM  contains  an  automatk:  Infla- 
tton  escalatof  wtvch  wouU  require  the  NRC  to 
adM>  the  standard  deferred  premiums  to  re- 
tted ttta  effed  of  inflation  every  5  years. 

Third,  aa  under  current  law,  the  biH  permits 
suHa  under  Price-Anderson  only  against  pri- 
M«e  parHas,  not  against  the  United  States. 
The  provision  in  H.R.  5650  pemiitting  suits 
aoiinat  tha  United  States,  which  the  Depart- 
ment of  Juaioe  beleved  undermined  ttie  Fed- 
eral Tort  Claims  Act,  haa  been  efiminated. 

Fnaly.  tha  bH  we  are  introducing  today 
would  prohM  payment  of  Itigatton  expenses 
of  inauranoe  poda  or  industry  defendants  out 
of  ineuranoe  proceeds,  deferred  prernums  or 
govammant  indamnity  funds. 

We  racogntee  that  this  UN  does  not  contain 
every  prowiiion  ttiat  each  member  concerned 
wNh  thia  matter  wouM  Mw  to  sea  in  the  bill. 
But  we  do  beieve  that  this  bW  is  a  fair  and 
raaaonabia  one.  K  would  aaaure  the  pubic 
tliatin  tlw  event  of  a  nudear  acddent  Involv- 
ing a  Federal  contractor  or  a  commercial  nu- 
dear powarplant,  the  victima  wouM  be 
pranipdy  oompanaated  up  to  $7  blfion. 
Beyond  tNa  ImK.  the  Federal  Government 
would  prawUe  ful  and  prompt  compensatton 
for  addHloiwI  I 


\^  beieve  that  the  Price-Anderson  Act 
mual  be  exterKled  t>efore  it  expires  on  August 
1.  the  legislatkjn  we  are  Introdudng  woukl 
provide  many  Improvements  to  tlw  existing 
act  without  atMndoning  the  bask:  no-fault 
structure  of  Price-Arxtorson.  We  urge  your 
support  for  this  crit»al  legislatkxi. 

\Mb  indude  a  bhaf  summary  of  tlw  bill  in  ttie 
RECXmo: 

PncZ-AMDnsOIl  AMZHSKEIfTS  ACT  OP  1987 

StnOtART 
1.  nUMAKT  LATX8  OP  PIMAMCIAL  PSOTXCTIOir 

Utilities  sre  required  to  maintain  aa  much 
Insivance  as  Is  commercially  available — cur- 
rentay  $160  million. 

3.  sacOHOABT  LATKR  OP  PIMAMCIAL  PKOTXCtlON 

Tke  Standard  deferred  premium  is  raised 
from  $5  million  under  current  law  to  $63 
million  (but  no  more  than  $10  million  per 
yea»). 

The  NRC  is  authorized  to  establish  maxi- 
mum anregate  deferred  premiums  that 
may  t>e  charged  any  licensee  in  one  year  (to 
prevent  undue  hardship  to  utilities  iMsed 
upon  factors  such  as  multiple  reactors, 
impact  on  ratepayers,  impact  on  cash  flow, 
and  reactor  shutdown).  Any  amounts  over 
the  annual  maximum  would  be  required  to 
l>e  paid  in  sutisequent  years,  with  interest. 

3.  AOGRSCATX  UABIUTY  POR  POWKR  PLAMTS 

Nearly  $7  billion  ($160  million  in  the  first 
layer,  plus  $63  million  times  108  plants  now 
operating  in  the  second  layer  equals  $6,964 
bUllnn).  This  amount  wiU  increase  as  addi- 
tional plants  are  licensed. 

4.  mPLATIOlf  AOJUSTMEHT 

The  NRC  is  required  to  adjust  the  amount 
of  the  standard  deferred  premium  once 
every  5  years  to  reflect  the  change  in  the 
consumer  price  index. 

S.  IfHC  BORROWIMG  ADTHORITr 

NRC  is  authorized  to  borrow  funds  to  pay 
claiais  if  claims  emerge  at  a  rate  that  ex- 
ceeds payments  from  deferred  premiums  or 
if  necessary  to  guarantee  defaulted  premi- 
ums. Borrowing  is  subject  to  appropriations. 
In  the  case  of  funds  borrowed  to  pay  de- 
faulted premiums  which  can  not  X>e  recov- 
ered from  the  defaulting  utility,  the  funds 
shall  t>e  repaid  from  the  Treasury. 

a.  THXRD  LATKK  OP  PIItAHCIAI.  PROTECTION 

(tf  Whenever  damages  are  likely  to  exceed 
the  aggregate  limitation  on  liability,  the 
President  is  required  to  submit  to  the  Con- 
gress one  or  more  compensation  plans 
which  individually  or  collectively  provide 
for  full,  equitable,  and  efficient  compensa- 
tion for  all  valid  claims.  Congress  would  de- 
termine what  constitutes  "full"  compensa- 
tion. 

(b)  The  Congress  is  committed  to  taking 
whatever  action  it  determines  necessary  to 
protrlde  for  full  and  prompt  compensation 
of  valid  claims  exceeding  the  aggregate  liml- 
Utton  on  liability. 

(cO  Upon  enactment  of  the  bill,  the  Presi- 
dent is  required  to  establish  a  commission 
on  catastrophic  nuclear  accidents  to  study 
the  appropriate  means  for  fully  compensat- 
ing victims  of  a  catastrophic  accident  that 
exceeds  the  amount  of  aggregate  liability 
and  to  report  appropriate  recommendations 
to  ttie  Congress  within  two  years. 

T.  AGGSBGATK  UABILITT  POB  OTHKR  NRC 
LICKNSKXB 

current  law  is  preserved  for  NRC  licens- 
ees other  than  large  power  reactors. 

Nonprofit  educational  institutions  will 
continue  to  Ik  eligible  for  federal  indemnl- 
Uea  in  excess  of  $350,000.  up  to  $500  million. 
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Liability  will  continue  to  be  limited  to  $500 
million. 

S.  AOORUATK  UABHITT  POR  DOS  CONTRACTORS 

The  liability  of  all  DOE  contractors 
(waste  aad  non-waste)  is  tied  to  the  maxi- 
mum aaaregate  liability  for  commercial 
power  plants— nearly  $7  billion  with  108 
commercial  reactors  lloenaed.  This  amount 
will  increase  as  new  commercial  reactors  are 
licensed  hut  will  nof  decrease  as  commercial 
reactors  are  decommissioned. 

•.  sonrnoNAL  assorajics  op  pull 
coMfDrsATioir  poR  WAsn  AocnnRTS 
The  aggregate  liability  for  DOE  contrac- 
tors inv(flved  in  waste  activities  would  l>e 
limited  iaitlaUy  to  about  $7  billion.  Howev- 
er, if  Congress  does  not  enact  a  compensa- 
tion plan  providing  ftill  and  prompt  com- 
pensatioa  within  one  year  after  the  Presi- 
dent sut>aiit8  a  plan,  then  the  $7  billion  limi- 
tation would  be  waived.  Congress  would  de- 
termine what  constitutes  "full  and  prompt" 
compensation.  The  result  failed  to  provide 
full  compensation  through  a  compensation 
plan.  This  scheme  would  apply  only  to 
waste  accidents. 

10.  iNDKianncATioN  op  dor  contractors 
DOE  ia  required  to  indemnify  all  contrac- 
tors to  the  full  extent  of  the  contractors'  11- 
abUity. 

11.  SOUKCR  OP  PUNDS  POR  WASTK  ACCIDKNTS 

DOE  shall  pay  up  to  the  commercial  limit 
on  liability  (nearly  $7  billion)  out  of  the  Nu- 
clear Waste  Fund  to  compensate  claims  aris- 
ing out  fk  a  nuclear  waste  accident  involving 
waste  adtivlties  under  the  Nuclear  Waste 
Policy  Act.  Compensation  for  all  other 
waste  accidents  would  be  paid  out  of  the 
Treasury. 

13.  WAIVXR  OP  SOVEREIGN  nafUNITT 

Sovereign  immunity  is  wavied  for  nuclear 
incidents  arising  from  nuclear  waste  activi- 
ties regardless  of  whether  the  Incident  con- 
stitutes an  extraordinary  nuclear  occur- 
rence. 

13.  LITIGATION  COSTS 

Cost  incurred  by  the  nuclear  Insurance 
pools  or  industry  defendants  in  investigat- 
ing, settling,  or  defending  damage  claims 
can  not  be  paid  out  of  insurance  proceeds, 
deferred  premiums,  or  government  indemjii- 
ty  funds. 

14.  LENGTH  OP  EXTENSION 

The  NRC  and  DOE's  authority  to  enter 
into  indemnity  agreements  with  their  licen- 
ees  and  contractors,  respectively,  would  l>e 
extended  for  10  years. 

15.  STATUTE  OP  LIMITATIONS 

Suit  need  only  be  instituted  within  3  years 
from  the  date  the  claimant  first  knew,  or 
reasonalfly  could  have  known,  of  the  injury. 

is.  T1,I.10AI,  DIVERSION 

Current  law  is  preserved.  (Satwtage  at  a  li- 
censed facility  or  on  an  intended  transporta- 
tion route  is  covered;  acddents  arising  from 
nuclear  aoaterlal  stolen  and  diverted  from  a 
facility  or  intended  transportation  route  are 
not.) 

IT.  PRXCAOnONART  EVACUATIONS 

Price-Anderson  coverage  extended  to  li- 
ability resulting  from  precautionary  evacu- 
ations, including  reasonable  costs  incurred 
by  state  and  local  governments. 

1».  PUNITIVE  nAMAflES 

Courts  would  lie  tiarred  from  awarding  pu- 
nitive damages  where  the  Federal  Qovem- 
ment  would  have  to  pay.  Thia  is  consistent 
with  the  Federal  Tort  Claims  Act's  prohibi- 


tion against  punitive  damages  sgalnst  the 
Oovemment.  Current  law  on  punitive 
damage  awards  against  commercial  licensees 
is  preserved. 

IS.  PSDEBAL  JUHISSICnON 

Consolidates  all  claims  arising  out  of  any 
nuclear  incident,  not  Just  extraordinary  nu- 
clear occurrences,  in  federal  court. 

30.  CASELOAD  HANAGEKENT  PANEL 

The  federal  court  in  which  Price-Ander- 
son claims  are  consolidated  may  appoint  a 
special  caseload  management  panel  to  assist 
in  managing  cases. 

31.  SALE-LEASER ACK  AGREBKBNTS 

Clarifies  that  licensee-lessees,  not  passive 
investor-lessors  are  liable  for  payment  of 
Price-Anderson  assessments. 

33.  EPPECTTVE  DATE 

The  provisions  of  the  Act  estabUshlng  a 
Presidential  commission  on  catastrophic  ac- 
cidents and  providing  for  consolidation  of 
claims  would  t>e  effective  upon  enactment. 
All  other  provisions  would  take  effect  on 
August  1,  1987. 


SUNDRY  DEFERRALS  OF 

BUDGET  AUTHORITY  UNDER 
IMPOUNDMENT  CONTROL  ACT 
OP  1974— MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES  (H.  DOC.  NO.  100-43) 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Gray  of  Illinois)  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States;  which  was 
read  and,  together  with  the  accompa- 
nying papers,  without  objection,  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations and  ordered  to  be  printed: 

To  the  Congreas  of  the  United  States: 

In  accordance  with  the  Impound- 
ment Control  Act  of  1974,  I  herewith 
report  one  new  deferral  of  budget  au- 
thority totaling  $134,437,367  and  three 
revised  deferrals  of  buciget  authority 
now  totaling  $649,146,654. 

The  deferrals  affect  programs  in  the 
Departments  of  Agriculture.  Defense- 
Civil,  and  Health  and  Human  Services. 

The  details  of  these  deferrals  are 
contained  in  the  attached  report. 

Ronald  Reagah. 

The  White  House,  March  4,  1987. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Michel),  from  March  3 
for  an  indefinite  period,  on  accoimt  of 
illness. 


Mi.  BnsTOH  of  Indiana,  for  60  min- 
utes, on  March  10. 

(The  following  Meml>ers  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  DE  Lugo)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material: 

Mr.  BoLAifs,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Kleczka.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  LaFalce,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Bbooks.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Boucher,  for  20  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  ToaaicELLi,  for  30  minutes,  on 
March  18. 

(The  following  Member  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mrs.  Collins)  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous material.) 

Mr.  Udall,  for  5  minutes,  today. 


tional  agencies  can  complete  asliestae  abate- 
ment work  in  school  buildtngs  during  Uie 
1987  summer  school  i 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  address  the  House,  following  the 
legislative  program  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Emehson)  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous material:) 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remarks  was 
granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Emerson)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Hastert. 

Mr.  McKiNNET. 

Mr.  HoRTON. 

Mr.  GiLiCAN. 

Mr.  Kemp. 

Mr.  Brooutielo. 

Mr.  Gekas. 

Mr.  Blaz. 

Mr.  jErroRDs. 

Mr.  Smith  of  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  GOODLING. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  DE  Lugo)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Gordon. 

Mr.  Yatron. 

Mr.  Kleczka. 

Mr.  Nelson. 

Mr.  Lancaster. 

Mr.  DE  la  Garza. 

Mr.  Dymally. 

Mr.  WoLPE. 

Mrs.  Boxer. 

Mr.  LiPiNSKi. 

Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Brooks. 

Mr.  Dellums. 

Mr.  Hamilton. 

Mr.  Hubbard. 

Mr.  HoTER. 

Mr.  Panetta  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  MacKat. 

Mr.  Fascell. 


ENROLLED  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
SIGNED 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration,  reported 
that  that  committee  has  examined 
and  found  truly  enrolled  a  Joint  reso- 
lution of  the  House  of  the  following 
title,  which  was  thereupon  signed  by 
the  Speaker. 

HJ.  Res.  153.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  timely  Issuance  of  grants  and  loans  by 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency  under 
the  Asl>estos  School  Hazard  AlMitement  Act 
of  1985  to  ensure  that  eligible  local  educa- 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mrs.  COLLINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  4  o'clock  and  41  minutes 
p.m.)  the  House  adjourned  imtil  to- 
morrow, Thursday,  Idarch  5,  1987,  at 
11  ajn. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

739.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  U.S. 
Environmental  Protection  Agency,  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
amend  and  extend  the  Federal  Insecticide, 
Fungicide,  and  Rodenticide  Act,  as  amend- 
ed, for  2  years,  pursuant  to  31  U.S.C.  1110; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

740.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Educa- 
tion, transmitting  a  copy  of  the  final  regula- 
tions for  secondary  education  and  transi- 
tional services  for  Handicapped  Youth  Pro- 
gram, pursuant  to  20  U.S.C.  1232(dKl):  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

741.  A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General, 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  a  copy 
of  the  recommendations  of  the  Juvenile 
Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention  Council 
for  the  coordination  of  Federal  Juvenile  de- 
linquency programs  and  activities,  pursuant 
to  42  U.S.C.  5616(c);  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

742.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Educa- 
tion, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  enlarge  the  endowment  fund  at 
Howard  University,  and  for  other  purposes, 
pursuant  to  31  U.S.C.  1110:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor. 

743.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  U.S. 
Environmental  Protection  Agency,  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
amend  and  extend  the  Toxic  Suljetances 
Control  Act,  as  amended,  for  2  years,  pursu- 
ant to  31  U.S.C.  1110;  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce. 

744.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  U.S. 
Environmental  Protection  Agency,  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
extend  the  Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act.  pursu- 
ant to  31  U.S.C.  1110;  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce. 

745.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  U.8. 
Environmental  Protection  Agency,  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
amend  and  extend  the  Clean  Air  Act.  as 
amended,  for  2  years,  pursuant  to  31  VAC. 
1110;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Com- 
merce. 

746.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Defense 
Security  Assistance  Agency,  transmitting 
notification  of  the  Department  of  the 
Army's  proposed  letteris)  of  offer  to  Tlial- 
land  for  defense  articles  and  services  esti- 
mated to  cost  $47  million  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

747.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense,  transmitting  the  Department's 
1986  Freedom  of  Information  Act  Report. 
pursuant  to  S  UU3.C.  5S2(d);  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Oovemment  Operations. 
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'  tran  the  AalaUnt  SecreUry. 
and  fiatarioTernmaiUl  Affairs, 
'  of  atata^  trmmiUlng  a  report 
taken  by  the  Department  to 
ompetltlan  for  ooDtracts  during 
UM,  punuant  to  41  va.C.  419; 
to  the  OommtttM  on  Oovemment  Oper- 


of  tho 


74t.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Federal 
Depoatt  Inmranoe  OoipafBtion.  tranimlt- 
ttaw  a  rmort  of  the  Corporattoa's  activities 
nadv  the  FHiiiikaii  of  Information  Act 
dnrtnv  ralwiMlar  year  1968.  pursuant  to  5 
TJ.&C.  MXd);  to  the  Committee  on  Oovem- 
ment Operatlona. 

T8*.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Office  of 
T^«tilatl¥B  and  Public  Affaire.  NaUonal  Sd- 
enoa  ypwadatlon.  tranamlttlng  a  report  of 
the  aetMtiea  of  the  Poundation  under  the 
fteedum  of  Infonnatlon  Act  for  calendar 
year  1908.  pumaat  to  S  U&C.  552(d):  to 
the  Cnmmlttee  on  Government  Opovtlons. 

TBI.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  \3&. 
OwamnfT  Product  Safety  Commlasion. 
tnnanlttlnK  a  report  of  the  Ctxnminion's 
acthrttlea  under  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Act  dnrtnc  ralanrtar  year  1988.  pursuant  to  5 
DAC  S63(d):  to  the  Committee  on  Oovem- 
ment Operatlona. 

TSa.  A  letter  ftom  the  Special  Counsel. 
QCtiee  of  the  Special  Counsel.  U.S.  Merit 
Systems  Protection  Board,  transmitting  a 
iQiort  of  the  activities  of  bis  office  under 
the  Pludom  of  Infonnation  Act  during  cal- 
endar year  1988.  pursuant  to  5  n.S.C. 
SSacd);  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

755.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
ialatlan  to  amend  tiUe  n  of  the  Sparine  Pro- 
tectton.  Reaearch.  and  Sanctuaries  Act  of 
1973,  as  amended,  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  fiscal  years  1988  and  1989.  pursu- 
ant to  SI  UJ8.C.  1110;  JoinUy.  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 
and  Science.  Space  and  Technology. 

'754.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation, transmitting  a  copy  of  the  lease 
of  the  Metropolitan  Washington  Airports  to 
the  Metropolitan  Washington  Airports  Au- 
thority, executed  on  March  2.  1987,  pursu- 
ant to  Public  Law  99-590;  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  and  TransporUtion. 

756.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  U.S. 
Envlninmental  Protection  Agency,  transmit- 
tinga  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  au- 
thorte  apprcKnlatirais  for  environmental  re- 
search, development,  and  demonstration  for 
fiscal  years  1988  and  1989.  pursuant  to  31 
VAC.  1110:  to  the  Cmnmittee  on  Science, 
Space  and  Technology. 

758.  A  letter  from  the  General  Counsel, 
Department  of  Defense,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  leglsiaUon  to  authorize 
approiiriaticms  for  fiscal  years  1988  and  1989 
for  military  functions  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  and  to  prescribe  military  personnel 
levds  for  such  Department  tar  fiscal  years 
1988  and  1969.  and  for  other  purposes,  pur- 
nant  to  31  VAC.  1110;  jotaiUy,  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Armed  Seri^ces  and  Wajrs  and 


7S7.  A  letter  from  the  General  Counsel. 
Department  of  Defense,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  propoatd  legislation  to  authorize 
sapplemeatal  appromlatlons  for  fiscal  year 
1887  for  military  functions  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Detcnae.  and  for  other  purposes. 
punuant  to  81  VAC.  1110;  Jointly,  to  the 
Committees  on  Armed  Services  and  Ways 


_78«.  A  letter  from  the  Aihnhiistrator.  D.S. 
W^itiiamiiiiilal  Proteetimi  Agency,  transmit- 
ttng   a  draft   of   proposed   lei^slation    to 


amend  and  extend  title  I  of  the  Marine  Pro- 
teetion.  Research,  and  Sanctuaries  Act,  as 
aotended.  for  2  yean,  pursuant  to  31  U.S.C. 
lliO;  Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Flaherite  and  Public 
Works  and  Transportation. 


RtPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  WHEAT:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  109.  Resolution  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  H.R.  558,  a  bill  to  provide 
urgently  needed  assistance  to  protect  and 
Improve  the  Uves  and  safety  of  the  home- 
les,  with  special  empliasis  on  families  and 
ctiUdren  (Rept.  No.  100-12).  Referred  to  the 
House  Calendar. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  Of  rule  XXII,  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  VANDER  JAGT: 
H.R.  1391.  A  bill  to  extend  for  18  months 
the  suspension  of  duty  on  isometric  mix- 
tures of  ethylblphenyl;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BENNETT: 
H.R.  1392.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  esUb- 
llshment  by  law  of  the  requirements  for 
strategic  and  critical  materials  to  be  stock- 
piled In  the  national  defense  stockpile,  to 
transfer  management  of  the  stockpile  to  the 
Seeretary  of  Defense,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  BOUCHER  (for  tiimself,  Mr. 
Tauzih,  Mr.  Taukz,  Mr.  Rahaix.  Mr. 
Rogers,  Mr.  Pepper,  Mr.  Biurakis, 
Mr.   Bevill.   Mrs.   Vdcamovich.  Mr. 
Marlenee.  Mr.  Fasceix.  Mr.  Guitder- 
soH.   Mr.   Wise,   Mr.   Hxtbbard,   Mr. 
Perkiks,  Mr.  Gaydos,  Mr.  Huckaby, 
Mr.     Martinez,     Mr.     Bosco,     Mr. 
WiLSOH,  Mr.  Mollohan,  Mr.  Fauitt- 
HOY,  Mr.  Trapicakt,  Mrs.  Bemtley, 
Mr.  Lahcaster.  Mr.  Jones  of  North 
Carolina,   and   Mr.    Owens   of   New 
York): 

H.R.  1393.  A  bUl  to  enhance  rail  competi- 
tion and  to  ensure  reasonable  rail  rates 
where  there  is  an  absence  of  effective  com- 
petition: to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce. 

By   Mrs.   BOXER   (for   herself,   B4rs. 

SCHROKDER,  Mr.  BRYANT,  Mr.  BEN- 
NETT, Mr.  CoELHO,  lix.  Denny  Smith, 
Bfr.  MnxxR  of  Callfomia.  Mrs. 
Lloyd,  Mr.  Bates,  Mr.  Levinx  of 
California.  Mr.  Fazio,  Mr.  Ridge.  Mr. 
Berettter.  Mr.  Kostmayxr.  Ms. 
Kaptur,  mx.  Stark.  Mr.  Fascell.  Mr. 
BiAGGI,  Mr.  ACXXRMAN,  Mr.  Berkan, 
Mr.  Towns,  Mr.  Torres,  Mr.  Frank, 
Mr.  Downey  of  New  York.  Mr.  Bus- 
TAMANTE.  Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Scbxuzr.  Mr. 
Johnson  of  South  DalLota.  Bfr. 
AXAKA.  Mr.  Mhatkk,  Mr.  Sabo,  Mr. 
Gray  of  Illinois.  Idr.  Bkilxnson.  Mr. 
AiKiBs.  Mr.  Lancaster.  Mr.  AuConi. 
Mr.  Evans.  Mr.  Torricklli.  Bfr.  'Exsy- 
■xiCB.  Mr.  Garcia,  Mr.  Moakucy. 
Mr.  Hxrtku  Mr.  Traxxxr.  Mr.  Mar- 
TiNXZ.  Mr.  Synar,  Mr.  Vouoikr,  Mr. 


Rahaix.      Miss      Schneuikr.      Mr. 
PoRTxa.  Mr.  GtmDxasoH,  Mr.  Dio- 
doAXDi,  Mr.  CAimBX.  Mr.  Tadkk. 
tir.  Wtdxn,  Mr.  Nxal.  Mr.  STAoaxas. 
Ur.    DwYxa    of    New    Jersey.    Mr. 
GucKMAN,  and  Mr.  DxFazio): 
HJl.  1304.  A  bill  to  amend  tiUe  10,  United 
SUtes  Code,  to  protect  military  whistle- 
blowen  from  reprisals  resulting  from  the 
disclosure  of  wrongdoing  to  Memben  of 
Congres  or  inspectors  general:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  CARR: 
H.R.  1395.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  provide  an  addi- 
tional dwndard  deduction  of  $600  for  cer- 
tain phirsically  disabled  individuals:  to  the 
Commitjtee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  DANNEMEYER: 
H.R.  1396.  A  bill  to  amend  the  RehablliU- 
tion  Act  of  1973  to  exclude  individuals  with 
contagious  diseases  from  the  definition  of 
handicapped  individuals:  to  the  Committee 
on  Eduoation  and  Lalx>r. 

By  Mr.  E>ORGAN  of  North  DakoU 
(for  himself  and  Mr.  Oraoison): 
H.R.  1397.  A  bill  authorizing  the  negotia- 
tion of  agreements  to  eliminate  unfair,  re- 
strictiva  or  discriminatory  foreign  practices 
in  the  marine  transportation  of  automobile 
imports  to  the  United  States:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  HAYES  of  Illinois  (for  himself, 
Mr.  CoNYXRS,  Mr.  Weiss,  Mr.  Marti- 
»Ez,   Mr.   Towns,   Mr.   Foster,   Mr. 
Ctokxs,  Mr.  Trapicant,  Mr.  Coyne, 
Mrs.    Bentley,    Mr.    Deixums,    Mr. 
Dymaixy,  Mr.  Bustamante,  Mr.  Per- 
kins, Mr.  KnjiEE.  Mr.  Gray  of  Penn- 
sylvania, Mr.  Fauntroy,  Mr.  Lowry 
Of  Washington,  Mr.  Crockett,  Mrs 
Collins,    Mr.    Hawkins,    Mr.    Wil 
tiAMS,    Mr.    Clay,    Mr.    Udaix,    I^. 
CvANS,  Mr.  RoDiNO,  Mr.  Wheat,  Mr 
Owens  of  New  York,  Mr.  McClos 
gXY,  Mr.  Visclosky,  Mr.  Leland,  Mr. 
RtosT,   Mr.   Gray   of   Illinois,   Mr 
FRANK,  and  Mr.  Biaggi): 
H.R.  1398.  A  bill  to  protect  and  improve 
the   quality   of   life   in   the   United   States 
through  a  more  vigorous,  responsible,  and 
participatory  capitalism  supported  by  more 
business-like  policy  initiatives  and  budget- 
ary practices  by  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress; Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Armed 
Services  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs;  Bducation   and   Labor,   Government 
Operations;  and  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  DUNCAN: 
H.R.  )399.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Trade  Act 
of  1974  to  appoint  American  distributors  of 
Japanrae  automobiles;  Jointly,  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Ways  and  Means  and  Energy  and 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  RODINO: 
HJl.  1400.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions to  carry  out  the  activities  of  the  De- 
partm«tt  of  Justice  for  fiscal  year  1988,  and 
for  othef  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
JudiciaQT. 

By  Mr.  ENGLISH  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Watkins,  and  Mr.  Coelho): 
H.R.  1401.  A  bill  to  require  the  Secretary 
of  Agridulture  to  pay  restitution  to  certain 
cattle  producers  for  losses  incurred  in  con- 
nection with  the  sale  of  cattle  during  a 
period  ih  which  excessive  dairy  cattle  were 
slaughtered  under  the  whole-herd  buy-out 
progrant;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  FUSTER: 
HJR.  1402.  A  bfll  to  amend  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  increase  the  existing  dollar 
limitati^  on  the  total  amount  of  the  Feder- 
al payments  which  may  be  made  to  Puerto 


Rico  in  any  fiscal  year  under  the  programs 
of  aid  to  families  with  dependent  chUdren 
and  aid  to  the  aged,  blind,  and  disabled;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  HA8TERT  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Fawxll.  Mr.  Hyde,  B4r.  Davis  of  Illi- 
nois. Mr.  Michel,  Mr.  Madigan,  Mrs. 
Collins,  Mr.  Gray  of  Illinois,  Mr. 
Annuhzio,  Mr.  Porter,  Mr.  Price  of 
Illinois,  Ms.  Kaptur,  Mr.  Armey.  Mr. 
Roth,  and  Mr.  Gordon): 
H.R.   1403.  A  bill  to  designate  the  U.S. 
Post  Office  BuUding  located  In  St.  Charles. 
IL,  as  the  "John  E.  Grotberg  Post  Office 
Building":  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  ClvU  Service. 

By  Mr.  HERTEL; 
H.R.  1404.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  repeal  the  10-per- 
cent additional  tax  for  early  distributions 
from   individual   retirement    plans;   to   the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  HUNTER: 
H.R.  1405.  A  bill  to  encourage  Increased 
seciirity   spending   by   the   Government   of 
Japan:  Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  For- 
eign Affairs  and  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MacKAY  (for  himself,  Mr.  Ire- 
land, Mr.  Bennett,  Mr.  Fascell,  Mr. 
Pepper,   Mr.   Grant,   Mr.   (Dhappell, 
Mr.  Young  of  Florida,  Mr.  Lehman 
of  Florida.  Mr.  Hutto,  Mr.  Nelson 
of  Florida,  Mr.  Mica,  Mr.  McCollum, 
Mr.  Shaw,  Mr.  Lewis  of  Florida,  Mr. 
Mack,  Mr.  Bilirakis,  and  Mr.  Smith 
of  Florida): 
H.R.  1406.  A  biU  to  establish  equal  and  eq- 
uitable classification  and  duty  rates  for  cer- 
tain Imported  citrxis  products:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  MICA: 
H.R.  1407.  A  bill  to  create  a  Department 
of  Trade,  to  promote  economic  growth  and 
trade  expansion,  to  open  foreign  markets,  to 
enhance    the    competitiveness    of    United 
States  firms,  and  for  other  purposes:  jointly, 
to   the   Committees   on  Ways   and  Means: 
Foreign  Affairs:  Energy  and  Commerce:  Ag- 
riculture; Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs; the  Judiciary;  and  Government  Oper- 
ations. 

By  Mr.  MURPHY  (for  hlmseU,  Mr. 
Staggers,  Mr.  McDade,  Mr.  Rahaix, 
Mr.  Gaydos.  Mr.  Poolietta,  and  Mr. 

KOLTER): 

H.R.  1408.  A  bill  to  provide  financing  for 
adjustment  to  international  competition,  to 
provide  additional  weeks  of  unemployment 
compensation  for  individuals  participating 
in  a  Job  training  program  for  dislocated 
workers;  and  to  strengthen  the  Job  training 
program  for  dislocated  workers  under  title 
III  of  the  Job  Training  Partnership  Act; 
Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Ways  and 
Means  and  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  PEPPER: 

HJi.  1409.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  General 
Accounthig  Office  Investigation  and  report 
on  conditions  of  displaced  Nicaraguans  and 
Salvadorans,  to  provide  certain  rules  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  of  the  Senate 
with  respect  to  review  of  the  report,  to  pro- 
vide for  the  temporary  stay  of  detention 
and  deportation  of  certain  Nicaraguans  and 
Salvadorans.  and  for  other  purposes;  Joint- 
ly, to  the  Committees  on  the  Judiciary  and 
Rules. 

By  Mr.  PRICE  of  North  Carolina  (for 
himself,  Mr.  Clarkx.  and  Mr.  Lan- 
ca8Txr>: 

H.R.  1410.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Nuclear 
Waste  Policy  Act  of  1982  to  remove  the  re- 
qulrsnent  for  a  second  repository  for  the 
di^Msal  of  high-level  radioactive  waste  and 


spent  nuclear  fuel  and  to  make  crystalline 
rock  sites  Ineligible  for  such  a  repository: 
Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  and  Energy  and  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  RANGEL  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Oilman): 
H.R.  1411.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968 
to  increase  the  stmis  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  drug  law  enforcement  programs 
for  the  fiscal  years  1988  and  1989,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  RITTER: 
H.R.  1412.  A  bill  to  provide  financing  for 
adjustment  to  International  competition,  to 
provide  additional  weeks  of  unemployment 
compensation  for  Individuals  participating 
in  a  Job  training  program  for  dislocated 
workers:  and  to  strengthen  the  Job  training 
program  for  dislocated  workers  under  title 
III  of  the  Job  Training  Partnership  Act: 
Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Ways  and 
Means  and  Education  and  Labor. 

By    Mr.    TAUKE    (for    himself.    Mr. 
Taylor,  Mr.  Horton,  Mr.  Young  of 
Alasica,  Mr.  Dymaixy,  Mr.  Sikorski, 
Mr.  LiGHTPOOT,  Mr.  Leach  of  Iowa. 
Mr.  Nagle,  Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa.  Mr. 
Grandy,  Mr.  Volkmxr,  Mr.  Whttta- 
KER,  Mr.  Bereutkr,  Mr.  Roberts,  Mr. 
Stangeland,     Mr.     Stenholm,     Mr. 
WoRTLEY,    Mr.    Skklton,    and    Mr. 
Penny): 
H.R.  1413.  A  bill  to  restore  limited  circula- 
tion second-class  rates  of  postage  for  copies 
of  a  publication  mailed  to  counties  adjacent 
to  the  county  of  publication,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  UDALL  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Sharp): 
H.R.  1414.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Price-An- 
derson provisions  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act 
of  1954  to  extend  and  Improve  the  proce- 
dures for  liability  and  indemnification  for 
nuclear  incidents:  to  the  Committee  on  Inte- 
rior and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  VANDER  JAGT  (for  himseU 
and  Mr.  Goodling): 
H.R  1415.  A  bill  to  Increase  temporarily 
the  duty  on  apple  Juice:  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  WOLPE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

McKlNNEY): 

H.R.  1416.  A  bUl  to  restrict  oil  exports  to 
noncontiguous  countries:  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  YATRON  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Leach  of  Iowa,  and  Mr.  Rodino): 
H.R.  1417.  A  bill  to  amend  the  United  Na- 
tions Participation  Act  of  1945  to  carry  out 
obligations  of  the  United  States  under  the 
U.N.  Charter  and  other  international  agree- 
ments pertaining  to  the  protection  of 
human  rights  by  providing  a  civil  action  for 
recovery  from  persons  engaging  in  torture, 
and  for  other  purposes:  Jointly,  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Foreign  Affairs  and  the  Judici- 
ary. 

By  Mr.  COATS  (for  himself.  Mr. 
MnxER  of  California.  Mrs.  Bentley, 
Mr.  Berman,  Mr.  Bliley,  Mr.  Boul- 
ter, Mr.  Burton  of  Indiana.  Mr. 
Crockett,  Mr.  DAaiZL.  Mr.  Daub. 
Idr.  DE  Lugo,  Mr.  DioGuardi,  Mr. 
Evans,  Mr.  Lungrxm,  Mr.  Garcia, 
Mr.  Gray  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Horton. 
Mr.  Kostmayxr.  Mr.  Tjhmaw  of  Flor- 
ida. Mr.  Mnxa  of  Ohio,  Mr. 
Mrazxk.  Mr.  NxAL.  Mrs.  Roukxma. 
Mr.  SisisKY.  Mr.  Smith  of  norida. 
Mr.  SoLAXZ.  Mr.  Traxlxr,  Mr.  Wxiss, 
Mr.  WxLOON.  and  Mr.  Woir): 


H.J.  Res.  166.  Joint  resolution  i 
the  week  beginning  May  10,  1987,  as  "Ifa- 
tlonal  Fetal  Alcohol  Syndrome  Awaienea 
Week":  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Oklahoma  (for 
himself,  Mr.  Skklton.  Mr.  CHAXBLxa. 
and  Mr.  Ray): 
H.J.  Res.  167.  Joint  resolution  approving 
the  additional  economic  assistance  fw  Costa 
Rica,  El  Salvador,  Guatemala,  and  Hondu- 
ras requested  by  the  President  on  March  3, 
1987:  to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 
By  Mr.  FIELDS: 
H.J.  Res.  168.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  requir- 
ing tliat  Federal  Judges  be  reconfirmed  by 
the  Senate  every  10  years:  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  GOODLING: 
H.J.  Res.  169.  Joint  resolution  designating 
October  14,  1987,  as  "William  Penn  Appre- 
ciation Day":  to  the  Committee  on  Poet 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By   Mr.   HORTON  (for  himseU,  Mr. 

MATsm,  and  Mr.  Wazman): 

H.J.  Res.  170.  Joint  resolution  designating 

May    12,    1987,   as    'American   Anatomists 

Day":  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 

CivU  Service. 

By  Mr.  NEAL: 
H.J.  Res.  171.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  honeybee  as  the  national  insect:  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  C^vll  Service. 
By  Mr.  FEIOHAN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Berman,  Bfr.  Smith  of  Florida.  Mr. 
Sikorski,      Mr.      Torricelli,      Mr. 
Durbin,  Mr.  Solarz,  Mr.  Levinr  of 
California,   Mr.   Frank.  Mr.  Fogli- 
etta,  Mr.  Lantos,  Mr.  Schumxr.  Mr. 
WoLPE,  Ms.  Kaptttr,  Bir.  Eckart,  Mr. 
Martinez,  Mr.  LaFalce,  Mr.  Bonior 
of  Michigan,  Mr.  Buxton  of  Indiana. 
Mr.  Levin  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Busva- 
MANTE.  Mr.  DioGuardi,  Mr.  Vento, 
Mr.  Fish,  Mr.  Fauntroy,  Mr.  Kost- 
mayxr, Mr.  Wortley,  Mr.  Coxtrter. 
Mr.  Fazio,  and  Mr.  Garcia): 
H.  Con.  Res.  60.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
Vatican  should  recognize  the  State  of  Israel 
and  should  establish  diplomatic  relations 
with  that  country:  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HAWKINS: 
H.  Con.  Res.  61.  Concurrent  resolution  en- 
titled: Volunteers  and  the  Importance  of 
Voluntarism:  to  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  NEAL: 
H.  C^n.  Res.  62.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
President  of  the  United  States  should  seek 
to  negotiate  an  agreement  with  the  Oovem- 
ment of  Japan,  whereby  that  naticm  would 
pay  an  annual  security  fee  to  the  United 
States  Government  equal  to  2  percent  of 
Japan's  annual  gross  national  product,  to 
more  equitably  compensate  Uie  United 
States  for  expenditures  related  to  carrying 
out  the  provisions  of  the  United  States/ Jap- 
anese Treaty  of  Mutual  Ckx>peration  arid  Se- 
curity, and  for  the  security  of  the  free 
world;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
H.  Ck>n.  Res.  63.  Concurrent  resolution 
supporting  the  initiative  of  Ontral  Ameri- 
can heads  of  state,  meeting  in  San  Jose, 
Costa  Rica,  in  formulating  a  regional  pro- 
posal for  bringing  atmut  an  md  to  the 
armed  conflict  in  Central  America,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 
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ByMr.mAL: 

VUm.  IM.  HwoiutliMi  expiiMlm  the 
I  of  the  Boon  of  RepteaentattTn  tbat 
tui  ntM  ihould  not  be  in- 
to tlM  Oonnnlttee  on  Ways  and 


FRIVATi:  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Undo'  clause  1  of  rule  xxn.  private 

taOli  and  reaolutloos  were  Introduced 

and  severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BROOKS: 

HJt  14U.  A  bm  tor  the  relief  of  Rick 

HsBcartDO'.  Roadl  Stewart,   and   David 

X  to  the  CoBunittee  on  the  Judiciary- 


HJt.  1419.  A  tain  for  the  relief  of  the 
•state  of  John  F.  Sebaeffer,  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Jtullciary. 
Bylfr.UPIMSKI: 

HJL  1490.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Anthony 
Stanley  Oriotf:  to  the  Oommittee  on  the  Ju- 

ByMr.PAMETTA: 

HJL  1421.  A  tafil  fw  the  reUef  of  Wayne 
Orecnfldd;  to  the  Ooounlttee  on  the  Judlci- 
■ry. 

HJL  1422.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Thomas 
J.  Hranlon;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judlci- 
■ry. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXll,  spon- 
sofB  were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutkns  ss  follows: 

HR.  S:  Ifr.  Viscloskt,  Mr.  Swirr.  and 
Mr.azaooBS. 

HJL  10:  Mr.  R>aw<UtP,  Mr.  McEwkm,  and 
Mr.  Csoiiam. 

HJL  SO:  Mr.  Fokd  of  Tennessee,  Mr. 
Woansr.  Ifir.  Fkics  of  lUlnois,  and  Mr. 
Lswn  of  Qensia. 

HJL  S0:  Mr.  Towns.  Mr.  Htttto,  Mr. 
LowssT  of  California,  Mr.  Wotn,  and  Mr. 


ILBL  T4:  Mr.  BaM»sp  and  Mr.  Pickxtt. 

HJL  134:  Mr.  TuncAirr. 

HJL  162:  Mr.  Boocbb.  Mr.  Bates,  Mr. 
UuROS,  Mr.  MosKisoN  of  Connecticut,  Mr. 
DnMBU.  Mr.  Hui.  of  Oliio,  Mr.  Richard- 
sob.  Mr.  DoHHBXT,  Mr.  Cosn,  Mr.  Bn.- 
BBAT,  Mr.  CoBLHO,  and  Mr.  Rotbal. 

HJL  200:  Mn.  Coixm.  Mr.  Solabz.  Mr. 
OosTBS.  Mr.  Wsias.  Mr.  Crockett.  BCr. 
PDsns.  Mr.  Edwards  of  California,  Mr. 
RUKSL.  Mr.  SxuKBLASD.  Mr.  Fadhtrot,  Ms. 
Kattos.  Mr.  MARTonz.  Mr.  Hatrs  of  nii- 
Dols.  Mr.  AmsoAn.  Mr.  Koltrr.  Mr. 
Vnno.  Mr.  Sxokss.  Mr.  Orat  of  Illinois, 
Mr.  Bans,  and  Mr.  Ssta^ 

HJL  249:  Mr.  Mcnsisos  of  Connecticut. 

HJL  251:  Mr.  Boolbrt. 

HJL  290:  Mr.  iUrasRsoii.  Mr.  Borhusrt. 
Mr.  Caapru.,  Mr.  Clarkr.  Mrs.  Coixnis. 
Mr.  Coan,  Mr.  Dwtsr  of  New  Jersey,  Mr. 
Drsoa.  Mr.  Fuua;  Mr.  Foist.  Mr.  Hrrtkl. 
Mr.  Titnnmssnro.  Mr.  Thomas  A.  Lukxr. 
Mr.  Mosaisow  of  Connecticut.  Mr.  Rahgrl. 
Mr.  SoiuuB.  Mr.  WaxnAa.  Mr.  Wolfe,  and 
Mr.Taaoa. 

H&  909:  Mr.  Boochrr.  Mr.  Prtri.  Mr. 
KspT,  and  Mr.  Olih. 

HJt.  927:  Mr.  Wsiss.  Mr.  Jkrvoaos.  Mr. 
DomHi.T.  Mr.  MoRRTSOM  of  Connecticut, 
Mr.  BOLOMOW.  Mr.  Huohbs.  Mr.  Smith  of 
Hew  Hampdiire. 

HJL  929:  Mr.  Stump. 

HJL  S78:  Mr.  f»r»snsi  «sd. 

HJL  978:  Mr.  Wbsb. 


HJL  621:  Mr.  Ackbrmar,  Mr.  Biaoqi,  Mr. 
BRsrAin.  Mr.  Bustamartr.  Mr.  Darorh.  Mr. 
DtauiAR  of  California.  Mr.  Frark,  Mr. 
nawi.  Mr.  LzraraKi.  Mr.  Martihre.  Mr. 
SBkw,  and  Mr.  Torricrui. 

HJl.  628:  Mr.  Ortiz. 

BJi.  636:  Mr.  MnxxR  of  CaUfomia.  Mr. 
FRSRK.  Mr.  NowAK.  Mr.  Orxes,  Mr.  Fazio. 
Mc  Olih,  Mr.  Schdiikr.  Mr.  Torricklu.  Mr. 
Hatrs  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Skaoos.  Mr.  Rargxl, 
Mc.  TowHS.  Mr.  MnxTA.  and  Mr.  Prrmt. 

HJt.  661:  Mr.  Hatxs  of  Illinois. 

HJl.  670:  lb.  Craig.  Mr.  Rhoobs,  Mr. 
Stcmf.  Mr.  DeLat,  and  Mr.  Dorram  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

SJl.  812:  Mr.  Perkiks.  Mr.  Biaggi,  Mr. 
Fawxll.  Mr.  Chapman,  Mr.  Barhakd,  Mr. 
ROTRR.  Mr.  AxKiifs,  Mr.  Frxhzrl,  Mr.  Roe, 
Mr.  Browr  of  California,  Mr.  CLmaRR,  Mr. 
BqacHHBR.  Mr.  Hutto,  Mr.  Towns,  Mr. 
Hoqhxs,  Mr.  I^HMAR  of  Florida.  Miss 
ScBimDER.  Mr.  Hamiltom,  Mr.  Smith  of 
Flsrida,  Ms.  Kaptur.  Bfr.  Fascell.  Mr. 
MAcKat,  Mr.  Feioham,  BCr.  Emersoh,  Mr. 
FtfPER,  Mr.  Bn.ni ARTS,  Mr.  Nelson  of  Flori- 
da, and  Mr.  Bernrtt. 

H.R.  911:  Mr.  Henrt,  Mr.  BfARTiNEZ,  Mr. 
QOiLLRN.  Mr.  Evans,  Mr.  Bilirakis,  Mr. 
OSRRN,  Mr.  Biaggi,  Mr.  Davis  of  Illinois, 
Mr.  Saxton,  Mr.  Kildee,  Mr.  Hilxr,  Mr. 
Shrtmwat,  Mr.  Inhofe,  Mrs.  Roukxma,  Mr. 
Crane,  Mr.  Richardson,  Mr.  Ooodling,  Mr. 
Marlrnee,  lii.  Davis  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Babtlett,  Mr.  Chandler,  Mr.  Hoixowat, 
Mr.  Stump,  and  Mrs.  Moreixa. 

B.R.  926:  Mr.  Evans. 

BJl.  939:  Mr.  Hall  of  Texas,  Mr.  Boer- 
LBtT.  Ms.  Kaptur.  Mr.  Wortlet,  Mr.  Denny 
Smith,  Mr.  Barnard,  Mr.  Swindall,  Mr. 
OooDLiNc,  Mrs.  Johnson  of  Connecticut, 
Mr.  Petri,  Mr.  Portrr,  and  Mrs.  Brntlet. 

BJl.  950:  Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Jrp- 
roaDS,  Mr.  Oatdos,  Mr.  Coleman  of  Missou- 
ri, lir.  Clay,  Mrs.  Roukema,  Mr.  Murphy, 
Mr.  GuNDERSON,  Bdr.  Kildee,  Mr.  Grandy, 
Mr.  Williams,  Mr.  BIartinez,  Mr.  Owens  of 
New  York,  Mr.  Hayes  of  Illinois,  Mr. 
ScLARZ,  Mr.  Wise,  Mr.  Penny,  Mr.  Richard- 
soH,  Mr.  Robinson,  Mr.  Visclosky,  Mr. 
AXKiNs,  and  lAr.  Jontz. 

H.R.  954:  Mr.  Flake,  Bdr.  Lewis  of  Califor- 
nia, Mr.  Dymally,  and  Mr.  Hayes  of  Illinois. 

BJl.  1024:  Mr.  Frank.  Mr.  Smith  of  Flori- 
da. Mr.  Towns,  Mr.  Kolter,  Mr.  Lipinski, 
Mr.  Atkins,  and  Mr.  Conte. 

H.R.  1025:  Mr.  Gray  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Beil- 
EIBON,  ICr.  Dannemeyer,  Mr.  Whtttaker, 
Mr.  Frank,  Mr.  Dymally,  Mr.  Inland,  Mr. 
DR  Lugo,  Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Savage,  Mr.  Mrazek, 
Mr.  Towns,  Mr.  Fascell,  Mr.  Solarz,  Mr. 
Lsgomarsino,  Mrs.  Bentley,  Mr.  Martinez, 
Mr.  GooDLiNG.  and  Ms.  Kaptur. 

B.R.  1026:  Mr.  Mavroules.  Mr.  Perkins, 
Mr.  HucKABY,  and  Mr.  Tatron. 

H.R.  1073:  Mr.  Penny,  Mr.  Dellums,  Mr. 
Walgren,  and  ISi.  Morrison  of  Connecti- 
cut. 

BJl.  1085:  Mr.  Whttten  and  Mr.  Hayes  of 
nUnois. 

HJl.  1103:  Mrs.  Schroeder,  Mr.  McClos- 
kSy,  Mr.  Lewis  of  Florida,  and  ISx.  Quillen. 

H.R.  1117:  Mr.  Wortley,  Mr.  Daniel,  Mr. 
Cbapman,  Mr.  DeLay,  Mr.  Dreier  of  Califor- 
nia, Mr.  Erorbich,  Mr.  Garcia,  and  Mr. 
DORNAN  of  CalifcHTiia. 

H.R.  1119:  Mrs.  Boxer.  Mr.  Moody,  and 
iSr.  Hawkins. 

B.R.  1163:  Mr.  Boehlert,  Mr.  Morrison 
of  Connecticut,  Mr.  Evans,  Mr.  Dornan  of 
California,  and  Mr.  Martuirz. 

HJt.  1185:  Mr.  Danikl.  Mr.  Petri.  Mr.  Si- 
korski,  Mr.  Ki.BmrA,  and  Mr.  Gundrrson. 

HJl.  1203:  Mrs.  Brrtley,  Mr.  Engush, 
Mr.  Koltbr.  Mr.  Dwyxr  of  New  Jersey,  Mr. 


ObjdbrSon,  Mr.  Skblton.  Mr.  Lancastxr, 
and  Mr.  Wriss. 

HJl.  1248:  Mr.  Smrh  of  Florida,  Mr. 
Frost,  Ikr.  Martihbz,  and  Mr.  Kn.nsE 

HJL  1249:  Mr.  Smith  of  Florida,  Mr. 
Kn.n^.  Mr.  Edwards  of  CAlahoma,  and  Mr. 
Lantos. 

H.R.  t252:  Mr.  Obbrstar  and  Mr.  Sbrsbn- 


H.J.  Bes.  9:  Mr.  Hanbrn.  Mr.  Lewis  of 
Florida,  Mr.  Kolrr,  Mr.  Wbbr,  Mr.  Pack- 
ard. Mr,  Barnard.  Bdr.  Sxbeh,  Mr.  Bunning, 
B(r.  Parsis,  BCr.  Hnon.  BIr.  Toung  of  Flori- 
da, BCr.  Solomon,  BIr.  Jonrs  of  Tennessee. 
BCr.  KoiNNYU.  BCr.  Davis  of  Illinois.  BCr. 
HoixowtAY,  BCr.  Badham,  BCr.  Bubchnbr,  BCr. 
Baker,  and  BCr.  Kasicb. 

H.J.  Bee.  54:  BCr.  Aspin,  BCr.  Ballenger, 
BCr.  BoniETT,  BCr.  Biaggi,  BIr.  Blaz,  BCr. 
Blilby,  BCr.  BusTAMANTE.  BCr.  Callahan.  BCr. 
Clay,  Mr.  Coblro,  BIr.  Cohte,  BCr.  DeWine, 
BCr.  Dwyer  of  New  Jersey,  BCr.  Fauntroy, 
BCr.  Flakr,  BCr.  Ford  of  Michigan,  BCr. 
Oilman,  BCr.  Guarini,  BCr.  GuNinRSON,  BCr. 
HASTBRt.  BCr.  Hepner.  BCr.  Hughrs,  BCr.  Jrp- 
FOROS,  Mr.  Jonrs  of  Tennessee,  BCr.  Latta. 
BCr.  IRVINE  of  California.  BIr.  Lott,  BIr. 
Thomas  A.  Luken,  BCr.  BCartinee.  BCr. 
Miller  of  Washington,  BCr.  BCinbta,  BCr. 
Moody,!  BCrs.  Morblla,  BCr.  Price  of  Illinois, 
BCr.  PussELL,  BCrs.  Roukema,  BCr.  Rowland 
of  Georgia.  BCr.  Schuette.  BCr.  Shaw,  BCr. 
Shumway,  BCr.  Smith  of  Texas,  BCr.  Strat- 
tor,  ISr.  Sundquist,  BCr.  Valentine,  BCr. 
VoLKMKt.  BCr.  Weldon,  and  Mr.  Yatron. 

H.J.  Res.  75:  BCr.  English. 

H.J.  Res.  90:  BCrs.  Morxlla  and  Mr.  Hayes 
of  Illinois. 

H  J'.  Res.  100:  BCr.  Montgomrry,  BCr.  Roe, 
BIr.  DE  LA  Garza,  BCr.  Olin,  BCr.  Archer,  BCr. 
Bevill,  BCr.  Weldon,  BIrs.  Lloyd,  BCr.  Valen- 
tine, BCr.  Stenholm,  BCr.  Erdreich,  Mr.  Fas- 
cell. Hi.  Bustamante,  BCr.  Ravenxl,  BIr. 
McKiNSEY,  BCr.  Mollohan,  BCr.  Robinson, 
BCr.  HiLer,  BCr.  Lightpoot,  BCr.  Smith  of 
Florida,  BIr.  Bilbray,  BCr.  Gunderson,  BCr. 
Craig,  Mr.  Porter,  Mr.  Bilirakis,  BCr.  Don- 
nelly, BCr.  HoRTON,  BCr.  Towns,  and  BCr. 

LUNGRQI. 

H.J.  Res.  106:  BCr.  Lipinski,  BCr.  Dixon, 
BCr.  Brbnnan,  BCr.  Crockett,  BCr.  Conyers, 
BCr.  D9XUMS,  BCr.  Ford  of  Tennessee,  BCr. 
Whrat.  and  BCr.  Lewis  of  Georgia. 

H.J.  Res.  108:  Mr.  Smith  of  Florida,  BCr. 
Pickett,  Mr.  DeWine,  BCr.  Fauntroy,  BCr. 
KOLBE,  BCr.  BuECHNER.  Mr.  Vandrr  Jagt,  BCr. 
Grrrn,  BCr.  Bustamantr,  BCr.  Stokes,  Mr. 
Dwyer  of  New  Jersey,  BCr.  Lungren,  BCr. 
McEwRN,  BCr.  Stump,  BCr.  Frrnzrl,  BCr. 
Grant,  BCrs.  Pattrrson,  BCr.  Hughes,  BCr. 
LERMAit  of  California,  BCr.  Gonzalez,  BCr. 
Weldob,  BCrs.  BCartin  of  Illinois,  BCr. 
Fawrix.  BCr.  Johnson  of  South  DakotA,  BCr. 
Feighan,  BCr.  NiELSON  of  Utah.  BCr.  Stag- 
gers, BCrs.  Lloyd,  BCr.  Olin,  BCr.  Ixhman  of 
Florida,  BCr.  Hall  of  Texas,  BCrs.  Boxer,  BCr 
Inhofe.  Mr.  BCatsui,  BCr.  Kostmaybr.  BCr. 
Solomon,  BCr.  Hefner,  BIr.  Shaw,  BCr 
Spratt,  BCr.  Walgren,  BCr.  de  la  Garza,  BIr 
Erdreich,  BCr.  Edwards  of  Oklahoma,  BCr. 
Chapman,  BCr.  McCandless,  BCr.  Montgom- 
ery, BCr.  Fish.  BCr.  Flippo,  BCr.  Ford  of  Ten- 
nessee.  BIr.  Gray  of  Illinois,  BCr.  Guarini, 
BCrs.  CbixiNS,  BCr.  McMillen  of  BCaryland, 
BCr.  Parris,  BIrs.  Byron,  BIr.  Burton  of  In- 
diana, Mr.  Waxman,  BCrs.  Bentley,  BCr.  Bou- 
cher, Mr.  SisiSKY,  BCr.  Sabo,  BCr.  Savage, 
BCr.  DttRicK,  BCrs.  Johnson  of  Connecticut, 
BCr.  Bijaray,  BCr.  Yatron,  BCr.  Natchrr.  BCr. 
ToRRicBLLi,  BCr.  Brrnnan,  BCr.  Coynr,  BCr. 
Swindall,  BCr.  BIack,  BCr.  Smith  of  Texas, 
BIr.  ErIblish,  BCr.  Dornan  of  California,  BCr. 
GiLMAS,  BCr.  Moorhbad,  BCr.  Quillen.  BCrs. 
KBNinqxT.  and  BCr.  Chandler. 


H.J.  Res.  119:  BCr.  RoR.  BCr.  Owens  of  New 
York,  BCr.  McBCiLLKH  of  BCaryland,  BCr. 
Dixon.  BCr.  Akaxa.  BCr.  Brbnnan,  BCr. 
Wbiss.  BCr.  VoLXMBR.  BCr.  Conyers,  BCr. 
Clay,  BIr.  Stokes,  BCr.  Dellums,  BCr. 
Rangel,  BCr.  Fauntroy,  BCrs.  Collins,  BCr. 
Ford  of  Tennessee,  BCr.  Gray  of  Pennsylva- 
nia. BCr.  Lbland,  Mr.  Towns,  Mr.  Wheat, 
BCr.  Hates  of  Illinoia,  BCr.  Flakx,  BIr.  Lewis 
of  Georgia,  and  BCr.  BCfume. 

H  J.  Res.  128:  BCr.  Shumway. 

HJ.  Res.  138:  BCr.  Hughes,  BCr.  Lagomar- 
8INO.  BIr.  Dyson,  BCr.  Wortley,  BCr.  BCarti- 
NRZ,  BCr.  BRvnx,  BIr.  Torricelli,  BCr.  Fazio, 
BCr.  Feighan,  BIr.  Clay,  BCrs.  Bentley,  BCr. 
SwRRNEY,  BCr.  Oilman,  Mr.  Erdreich,  BCr. 
HoRTON,  BCrs.  Boxxr,  BCr.  Ortiz,  BIr. 
Brooks,  BIr.  Lipinski,  BCr.  McMillen  of 
BCaryland.  and  BCr.  Brrnnan. 


HJ.  Res.  152:  Mr.  Kostmaybr.  BIr. 
Wyden,  and  BCr.  Walgren. 

H.J.  Res.  155:  BCr.  Volxmer,  BIr.  Rose,  BCr. 
Hefner,  and  BIr.  Neal. 

H.J.  Res.  160:  BCr.  Green,  BCr.  Miller  of 
Ohio,  BCr.  UtviN  of  Blichigan,  BCr.  Inland, 
BCr.  Kostmaybr,  BCr.  McEwen,  BCr.  Dicks, 
Mr.  Robinson,  BIr.  Morrison  of  Connecti- 
cut, BIr.  Horton,  BIr.  Gray  of  Illinois,  Mr. 
Traxlzr,  and  BIr.  Dorgan  of  North  Dakota. 

H.J.  Res.  164:  BIr.  Frxnzel  and  BCr.  Bates. 

H.  Res.  23:  BCr.  Tauke. 


HJl.  558 


AMENDMENTS 

Under  clause  6  of  rule  XXIII,  pro- 
posed amendments  were  submitted  as 
follows: 


By  BCr.  RIDGE: 

(Text  of  modified  substitute  made  in 
order  under  the  rule.) 

-In  section  101(c),  strike  "$75,000,000"  and 
insert  "$70,000,000". 

In  section  lOKdXl),  strike  "$20,900,000 
for  fiscal  year  1987."  and  insert  the  follow- 
ing: "$35,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1987.  which 
amount  is  authorized  to  tie  appropriated 
solely  for  purposes  of  preventing  homeless- 
ness  through  the  portion  of  the  program 
that  provides  emergency  rent  and  utility  as- 
sistance.". 

In  section  lOl(gXl),  strike  "$100,000,000" 
and  insert  "$90,000,000". 
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A  8ALDTB  TO  THS  ILLINOIS 
AMBUCAN  LBOION  ORATORI- 
CAL CONTlSfT 


HON.  J.  DENNIS  HASTERT 

-*  ovnxnroia 

tM  THE  HODSB  OT  UFKCBBITATTVZS 

Wedneadav.  ifarch  4. 1987 
Mr.  HASTERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  past  50 
yeena  ttw  Hnoii  Oepertment  of  the  American 
uipon  nae  onwwi  nign  scnooi  eniciems  a 
unlqM  opportunity  to  Viink  about  and  discuss 
ow  Qowarnmant  and  the  freedoms  we  enjoy 
n  ro  rWBon. 

During  INa  period  they  have  sponsored  an 
mviai  Mg|h  school  oratoricai  contest  and  it 
ataaye  N»  a  patriotic  theme.  This  year,  for  in- 
slanoe,  coJSBS  sctiolarships  worth  more  than 
KOOO  warn  awarded  to  finalists  in  the  state- 


I  would  Ice  to  share  with  you  today  the 
awanl  winning  entry  of  a  sophomore  at 
Roaary  Hgh  School  in  Aurora,  Suzanne  Scan- 
kNi  She  plioad  first  in  the  Kane  County  com- 
peMion  and  secoiKf  in  the  dMrict  contest 

The  theme  of  her  remertu  center  on  our  oi>- 
aaryance  this  year  of  the  t>icarrtennial  of  our 
ConaMlrtiuii.  I  commend  the  American  Legion 
tor  tttair  sponsorsfiip  of  this  very  worthwhile 
event 

FkiDoii — Oua  DuTutt  aks  Our 

Oblioatiohb 

(By  Summe  Scanlon) 

On  Befrteanber  astta.  1788.  Concress  adopt- 
ed the  flnt  tan  amendments  to  the  United 
States  Ooostltatlan.  They  are  the  BlU  of 
Rlilits,  a  large  part  of  the  plan  on  which 
cur  ■ofetuuent  has  ao  long  endured. 
TbonCb  often  not  obvtous,  the  impact  and 
impoftanoe  of  tiieae  rights  is  overwhelming. 
ICaoy  of  us  dont  think  about  them  but 
wtthout  them  our  country  may  not  be  as 
great  as  it  la  today. 

Cacb  smcDdment  is  ao  complex  in  its  own 
way  so  I  chose  to  focus  solely  on  one  aspect 
of  the  Flnt  Amendment.  I  quote  the  First 
Amenknent  from  the  United  SUtes  Consti- 
tution, "Congress  shall  pass  no  law  respect- 
ing an  establishment  of  religion,  or  prohibi^ 
ing  the  free  ezercjtae  thoeof ,  or  abridging 
the  freedom  of  speedi  or  of  the  press,  or  the 
right  of  the  people  peaceably  to  ssaemble, 
and  to  petition  of  the  government  for  a  re- 
dreas  at  grievances."  The  rights  granted 
bete  SIC  the  treedmns  of  religion,  speech 
and  preas,  and  assembly.  These  privileges 
seem  so  simple  but  yet  they  are  so  complex 
and  often  it  la  difficult  to  understand  where 
our  duttes  he  in  them. 

Here  is  sn  Idea  that  tends  to  make  most 
Anerteans  think.  Have  you  as  a  United 
States  fMlaui  ever  imagined  not  having  the 
ilghta  granted  to  you  In  the  First  Amend- 
ment? Not  being  able  to  voice  your  opinions, 
not  being  aide  to  worship  your  Ood.  not 
beinc  able  to  held  nu^tingm  to  fight  for  a 
eaoae  irtildi  you  bdleve  In.  to  follow  your 
dreaaaar  Moat  likely  you  haven't  given  it  a 
thooilit  for  the  very  reason  that  you  are  a 
Uhited  States  cttiaen.  We  must  realise  that 
there  are  many  people  In  other  countries 


who  would  do  snythlng  for  the  rights  we 
Americans  so  esally  take  for  granted. 

This  is  where  our  obligations  come  in. 
Snce  we  are  so  privileged  to  have  these 
rights,  it  is  our  duty  to  voice  our  opinions, 
to  fight  for  our  causes,  and  to  follow  our 
dieams.  Isn't  that  what  the  First  Amend- 
ment is  all  about?  MaUny  our  nation  a 
better  place.  I  would  like  to  address  one 
lague  of  this  Amendment  that  is  so  preva- 
lent in  today's  society.  This  being  the  free- 
don  of  speech  and  of  the  press.  "Congress 
shall  make  no  law  abridging  the  freedom  of 
speech  or  of  the  press." 

tn  a  free  society  such  as  ours  with  a  gov- 
ernment of  the  people,  by  the  people  and 
for  the  people,  what  right  could  be  more 
fundamental  than  the  freedom  of  expres- 
sion? But  yet.  what  law  could  be  more  con- 
troversial? 

First  of  all.  It  is  important  to  understand 
the  values  encouraged  through  freedom  of 
speech.  For  example,  freedom  of  speech  aids 
intelligent  choice,  permits  the  competition 
of  ideas,  and  encourages  the  pride  of  an  in- 
dividual. Through  promoting  these  ideas,  it 
would  be  easier  for  the  people  of  our  nation 
to  live  up  to  their  responsibility  of  making 
their  voice  heard.  For,  although  it  is  the  ob- 
ligation of  the  government  to  listen  to  ev- 
eryone's voice,  it  must  be  the  obligation  of 
the  citizen  to  make  their  voice  heard.  It  is 
only  through  the  variety  of  every  voice  of 
the  nation  that  we  can  find  answers. 

Thomas  Jefferson  obviously  understood 
the  importance  of  free  speech  when  he  said. 
"In  every  country  where  man  is  free  to 
think  and  to  speak,  difference  of  opinion 
wfll  arise  from  difference  of  perception  and 
the  Imperfection  of  reason,  but  these  differ- 
ences when  permitted  as  in  this  happy  coun- 
try, to  purify  themselves  by  free  discussion, 
are  but  as  passing  clouds  overspreading  our 
land  transiently,  and  leaving  our  horizon 
more  bright  and  serene."  It  is  evident  that 
Thomas  Jefferson,  a  writer  of  the  constitu- 
tion, had  a  strong  understanding  of  our  obli- 
gations to  the  government. 

The  freedom  of  expression  has  been  tried. 
Otir  government  has  often  been  faced  with 
the  question,  "Is  freedom  of  expression  ab- 
solute? Is  it  lawful  to  say  anything  about 
anyone,  to  anyone,  under  any  situation?" 
The  courts  have  differed  on  this.  But  ideal- 
ly, it  would  be  the  obligation  of  the  citizen 
to  judge  when  he  has  gone  t>eyond  the  pro- 
tection of  the  amendment. 

At  our  advanced  age,  man  has  reached 
such  a  high  degree  of  Intelligence,  giving  us 
so  many  more  answers  but  leaving  us  with 
so  many  more  questions.  Now  with  our  In- 
telligence we  have  the  duty  to  question  our 
govenunent,  our  laws,  even  our  officials. 

Too  often  though,  we  are  quick  to  Judge. 
Somewhere  the  line  must  t>e  drawn.  It  Is  not 
our  obligation  to  mock  the  government  but 
to  assist,  essentially  freedom  of  the  speech 
aad  press  was  established  to  benefit  all  the 
people  it  protects. 

het  us  serve  our  coiuitry  through  con- 
structive criticism  and  intelligent  input.  It  is 
nrindless  to  get  to  the  point  of  slander,  defa- 
mation, or  violence.  Our  goals  can  only  be 
reached,  our  problems  can  only  be  solved 
through  peaceful  communication.  I  am  cer- 
tain that  our  forefather  had  this  in  mind 
when  they  established  this  amendment. 


In  our  educated  nation,  let  us  hopefully 
work  te  the  point  where  we  can  read  be- 
tween tiie  lines  of  the  Constitution  and  rec- 
ognise our  duties  involved.  The  courts  have 
BO  many  times  been  faced  with  the  issue  of 
abuse  at  these  rights.  Maybe  if  everyone  re- 
alised how  senseless  slander  is.  how  little  it 
accomplishes,  maybe  if  every  citizen  could 
spend  one  day  in  a  ooimtry  where  they 
didn't  have  the  right  to  say  whatever  they 
felt,  maybe  then  they  wouldn't  take  it  for 
granted.  Maybe  then  they  would  respect 
others.  This  brings  up  another  underlying 
duty,  respect  for  others. 

We  are  as  obligated  to  us  our  freedom  of 
speech  as  we  are  to  respect  the  next  per- 
son's freedom,  respect.  That  is  a  key  word  in 
making  our  society  operate.  We  must  learn 
that  in  order  for  others  to  value  our  opin- 
ion, we  must  value  others  opinion.  How  bar- 
baric our  nation  would  be  if  we  functioned 
under  gn  every  man  for  himself  situation. 
We  are  given  the  right,  the  freedom  to  not 
only  benefit  others  with  our  ideas  but  to 
l)enef it  from  other's  Ideas. 

An  anonymous  author  once  wrote  about 
how  our  government  and  our  freedom  will 
not  operate  until  we  leam  to  respect  others. 
It  went  like  this,  "Freedom  can  never  mean 
license  because  the  world  we  live  in  just 
does  not  function  that  way.  Individuals  do 
not  live  isolated  lives;  they  live  with  their 
fellow  men.  If  we  are  to  live  as  clvUlzed 
human  t>elngs,  we  must  respect  the  rights 
and  needs  of  others.  No  one  is  free  to  hurt 
someone  else.  The  hunger  for  freedom  that 
lies  in  the  hearts  of  all  men  does  not  come 
automatically.  Individuals  have  to  make  it 
work  and  to  do  that  means  the  recognition 
of  responsibility  and  the  exercise  of  re- 
straint. Only  when  people  are  willing  to  live 
up  to  tlieir  responsibilities  can  they  expect 
to  live  tn  freedom." 

I,  as  an  American  citizen,  as  a  high  school 
student,  am  so  Impressed  when  I  see  exam- 
ples of  people  who  use  this  freedom  to  fight 
for  a  cause  which  they  believe  In.  Such  was 
the  example  of  Lueretia  Coffin,  Elizabeth 
Cady,  Mary  Lyon,  Susan  Anthony:  four 
women  who  used  their  freedom  of  speech 
and  essentially  aided  in  adding  an  amend- 
ment to  our  constitution.  It  took  many 
women's  voices  to  open  the  ears  of  the  gov- 
ernment but  in  the  end,  women  were  grant- 
ed the  right  to  vote.  What  could  be  more  in- 
spiring than  seeing  someone  following  their 
dream,  feeling  that  that  dream  was  their 
duty? 

Let  us  remember  that  only  in  recognizing 
our  responsibilities  and  exercising  our  rights 
will  we  succeed.  Only  In  respecting  others, 
living  in  harmony  with  all  and  following  the 
duties  of  our  government  will  we  ever  bene- 
fit the  way  the  founders  of  our  constitution 
meant  for  us  to.  My  one  hope  is  that 
through  exercising  my  freedom  of  speech,  I 
have  benefitted  others.  For  that  is  the  way 
it  was  meant  to  be. 

Let  us  focus  on  the  words  of  an  anony- 
mous author,  "Freedom  our  heritage  from 
the  past,  our  legacy  to  the  future."  For  if  we 
truly  have  a  govenmient  of  the  people,  by 
the  people  and  for  the  people,  then  it  truly 
is  our  obligation  to  serve,  for  we  are  the 
future. 


9  This  "bailee"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  a  Member  of  the  Senate  on  the  floor. 
Maner  let  in  Ulia  typalace  indicates  words  inserted  or  appended,  rather  than  spoken,  by  a  Member  of  the  House  on  the  floor. 


lastly,  nothing  will  ever  happen  until  we 
make  it  happetL  The  privilege  is  there,  it  is 
up  to  us  to  use  it.  I  leave  you  with  the  words 
of  Robert  A.  Co(^  "If  ever  American  free- 
doms are  lost  it  will  not  be  because  the 
enemy  was  so  strong  but  because  we  our- 
selves were  so  lazy  that  we  preferred  to  play 
at  piety  rather  than  to  work  at  responsibil- 
iUes." 


ST.  PATRICK'S  DAY  1987 


HON.  BENJAMIN  A.  GILMAN 

OP  mw  YORK 
m  THX  HOtTSX  OP  REPRKSENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  4,  1987 

Mr.  GILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  every  year  on 
March  17,  citizens  of  America  and  the  worid 
join  in  celebration  of  St  Patrick's  Day.  On  this 
special  day  Americans  from  all  walks  of  life, 
from  all  cultures  pay  tribute  to  the  rich  tradi- 
tions of  the  nation  and  the  people  of  Ireland. 
We  as  citizens  of  the  United  States  \&ke  spe- 
cial joy  in  this  happy  holiday  for  we  have 
much  to  celebrate.  There  are  40  million  Irish 
Americans,  many  of  whom  have  made  signifi- 
cant contributtons  to  the  health  and  prosperity 
of  our  great  Nation.  And  yet,  even  as  we  cele- 
brate, we  must  also  be  mindful  of  the  continu- 
ing tragedy  of  violence  in  Northern  Ireland. 
We  must  then  view  this  St  Patrick's  Day  1987 
as  a  day  of  recommitment  as  well  as  rejoicing, 
for  this  day  not  only  signifies  our  love  for  the 
people  and  traditions  of  the  Emerald  Isle,  but 
the  dawn  of  another  year  in  which  the  people 
of  Northern  Ireland  will  have  to  struggle  in  the 
face  of  violer)ce  arxJ  despair. 

This  past  year  offered  hope  that  we  may  be 
able  to  begin  the  process  of  healing  that  is  so 
desperately  needed  between  the  Catholic  mi- 
nority and  the  Protestant  majority.  I  was  proud 
to  join  with  many  of  my  feHow  colleagues  in 
support  of  H.R.  4329,  the  Peace,  StatMlity.  and 
Reconciliation  in  Ireland  and  Northern  Ireland 
Act  of  1966.  It  is  my  belief  and  my  fervent 
hope  that  this  legislation,  if  property  imple- 
mented, will  do  much  to  demonstrate  Ameri- 
ca's support  for  the  efforts  that  have  been 
made  to  bring  peace  and  stability  to  this  trou- 
bled land,  and  to  bring  to  bear  substantial  re- 
sources to  aid  in  ttiat  process. 

In  1986,  we  in  the  Congress  contimjed  to 
support  the  Anglo-Irish  Agreement  in  Novem- 
ber 1985  wtiich  has  resulted  in  a  role  for  the 
RepubHc  of  Ireland  in  the  governance  of  the 
north.  Here  in  Washington  we  shall  take  this 
St  Patrick's  Day  to  once  again  salute  those 
courageous  statesmen  in  Northern  Ireland  and 
the  Reput>lk:  of  Ireland  wtw  have  begun  to 
work  together  in  tfie  cause  of  peace.  We  also 
look  fonward  to  the  day  when  the  injustices  of 
the  Diptock  Courts  will  come  to  an  end,  there- 
by enhancing  toe  freedom  of  the  people  of 
Ireland.  In  order  for  this  to  be  realized  we 
must  also  insist  upon  the  Kfttng  of  martial  law. 
We  wouM  do  well  to  remember  however  that 
wtiile  any  potitkaan  can  play  to  Vne  prejudices 
of  hatred  and  violence  orily  true  statesnten 
can  solve  such  vexing  prot>iems  as  those 
wfMch  confront  Ireland  and  thus  advance  the 
cause  of  peace.  Aa  we  in  the  Congress  took 
back  upon  the  progress  which  has  been  made 
we  are  reminded  that  there  is  stiH  a  tong  way 
to  go. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

As  a  member  of  the  Congresstonal  Ad  Hoc 
Committee  on  Irish  Affairs.  I  look  forward  to 
confronttng  these  complex  issues  for  only  with 
aggressive  and  persiistent  resolve  can  we 
hope  to  lay  the  foundation  on  which  peace 
can  be  built.  I  know  that  my  colleagues  in  the 
Congress  share  this  dedtoation.  I  took  forward 
to  wortdng  ctosely  with  the  many  Irish-Ameri- 
can assodattons  and  groups  in  my  home  dis- 
trict, the  226  Congressional  District  of  New 
York  to  achic-.-e  ttnae  ot)jectives. 

Mr  Speaker,  let  us  then  give  thanks,  on  St 
Patrick's  Day  1987,  that  we  as  a  natton  can 
offer  our  moral  and  financial  support  to  our 
troubled  brothers  and  sisters  In  Northern  Ire- 
larxi.  As  we  continue  to  travel  up  the  tong, 
hard  road  to  lasting  peace  and  prosperity  in 
Northern  Ireland  let  us  hope  that,  in  the  words 
of  our  Irish  friends,  "the  road  will  rise  with  us 
and  tfte  wind  be  ever  at  our  t>acks." 


BELL  FOR  THE  RELIEF  OF 
THOMAS  J.  SCANLON 


HON.  LEON  E.  PANETTA 

OPCAUFORlflA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  Or  REPRXSEHTATrVES 

Wednesday,  March  4,  1987 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today  to 
reintroduce  legislation  for  Vna  relief  of  Mr. 
Thomas  J.  Scanlon  for  the  toss  of  personal 
property  while  in  the  servtoe  of  the  U.S.  Gov- 
emment. 

Mr.  Scanlon,  wtw  presently  reskies  in  my 
congresstonal  district,  served  as  an  econom- 
ic/commercial officer  attached  to  the  U.S. 
Embassy  in  Reykjavik,  Iceland,  in  the  fall  of 
1979.  On  September  10,  1979,  Mr.  Scanlon 
was  directed  by  U.S.  Ambassador  Rk:hard  A. 
Ericson  to  meet  two  Federal  Aviation  Agency 
[FAA]  consultants  arriving  at  Keflavik  Airport 
the  following  morning  and  transport  ttiem  to 
the  Embassy.  The  sole  purpose  of  the  trip 
was  to  ptok  up  the  FAA  offkaals. 

Unable  to  secure  a  Government  car  for  the 
trip,  Mr.  Scanlon  was  forced  to  rely  on  his 
own  car,  a  1977  Mercedes-Benz  sedan.  On 
the  morning  of  September  11,  while  on  the 
way  to  Keflavik  Airport,  Mr.  Scanton's  car 
struck  a  patch  of  toe  causing  it  to  travel  out  of 
control  and  over  an  embankment  Damage  to 
the  car  was  beyorKJ  repair.  The  car,  estimated 
to  have  been  worth  $9,400,  was  not  insured 
against  an  acctoent  of  that  kind. 

Accordingly,  Mr.  Scanton  filed  a  daim  with 
the  claims  sectton  of  the  State  Department's 
Office  of  Operattons  for  the  loss  of  his  car.  In- 
vestigattons  conducted  by  both  local  poltoe 
and  the  State  Department  heto  that  the  acci- 
dent was  not  the  result  of  any  negligence  on 
the  part  of  Mr.  Scanton.  The  claims  sectton, 
however,  denied  Mr.  Scanton's  daim  on  tfie 
basis  of  a  proviston — paragraph  315F  of 
volume  6— of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Manual 
which  states  that  emptoyee  claims  are  not 
payable  for  any  darrtages  of  toss  of  a  privately 
owned  motor  vehtoie  inddent  to  its  operation. 
The  Departments  emptoyee  grievance  board 
dismissed  an  appeal  filed  by  Mr.  Scanton, 
ruling  tfurt  the  board  lacked  jurisdiction. 

Against  the  backdrop  of  huge  budget  defi- 
cits, Mr.  Scanton's  daim  seems  inaigniftoant 
Yet  I  hasten  to  add  that  the  toss  of  a  car  rep- 
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resents  a  fonndable  setback  for  most  Ameri- 
can families.  That  Mr.  Scanton's  cat  was  lost 
while  being  used  for  the  benefit  of  the  U.S. 
Government  and  not  as  the  results  of  negK- 
ger)ce,  makes  his  daim  all  the  more  compel- 
ling. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  body  has  tradtttonally  of- 
fered citizens,  after  all  avenues  of  administre- 
tive  recourse  have  been  exhausted,  a  final 
means  of  resolving  daims  with  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment We  ought  not  to  altow  an  art)itiwy 
regulation  prevent  a  dedtoated  put>lic  servant 
from  recovering  the  toss  of  personal  property 
destroyed  while  in  the  service  of  the  U.S. 
Government 

Accordingly,  I  am  reintrodudng  private  legis- 
lation authorizing  the  payment  of  $9,400  for 
the  uncompensated  loss  of  Mr.  Scanton's  car. 


THE  69TH  ANNIVERSARY  OP 
THE  RESTORA-nON  OF  LITH- 
UANIAN INDEPENDENCE 


HON.  BRIAN  J.  DONNELLY 

OP  MASSACHTTSnrS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  25,  1987 

Mr.  DONNELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wouto  like 
to  share  with  my  colleagues  a  resolution 
adopted  by  my  good  friends,  the  Lithuanian 
Americans  of  Brockton,  MA,  commemoratir>g 
the  restoration  of  Lithuania's  independence: 

RXSOLnXIOR 

We.  the  Lithuanian  Americans  of  Brock- 
ton. Massachusetts  assembled  this  22nd  day 
of  February,  1987,  at  St.  Casimirs  Church 
Hall  to  commemorate  the  restoration  of 
Lithuania's  independence,  do  hereby  state 
as  follows: 

That  February  16,  1987  makes  the  6»th 
anniversary  of  the  restoration  of  independ- 
ence to  the  more  than  736  year  old  Lithua- 
nian State; 

That  Lithuania  was  recognized  as  a  free 
and  Independent  tuition  by  the  entire  free 
world,  she  was  a  member  of  the  League  of 
Nations,  however,  she  was  by  force  and 
fraud  occupied  and  Illegally  annexed  by  the 
Soviet  Union. 

That  the  Soviet  Union  is  the  last  remain- 
ing colonial  empire,  subjugating  independ- 
ent countries:  Lithuania  was  one  of  its  first 
victims. 

That  the  Soviet  Invaders,  even  though 
using  tortures  In  jails,  concentration  camps, 
psychiatric  wards  are  unable  to  suppress  the 
aspirations  of  the  Uthuanian  people  for 
seU-govemment  and  independence  as  is 
highly  evident  from  the  numerous  under- 
ground press  and  strong  dissident  activities. 

^oto,  therefore,  be  it  retolved.  That  we  are 
grateful  to  President  Reagan  and  the  De- 
partment of  State  for  statements  that  an  of- 
ficial diplomatic  non-recognition  of  the 
forced  incorporation  into  the  U.SJ3Ji.  of 
the  three  Baltic  nations  will  continue  to  be 
a  position  of  his  administration  also:  and  we 
are  very  grateful  for  the  declaration  of 
Baltic  Freedom  Day. 

We  urge  the  United  States  of  America  and 
other  nations  of  the  free  world  to  use  diplo- 
matic and  other  possible  pressures  that  the 
Soviet  Union  withdraw  its  military  forces, 
secret  police  apparatus,  foreign  administra- 
tion, and  release  from  Jails,  ooncentraUon 
camps,  and  psychiatric  wants  people  who 
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March  4, 1987 


March  I  1987 
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Kuaranteea  ean  in>k«  un  tn  IKO  mlllinn  Kvail- 


^^BAWf*v  Kvipvn/^ 
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for  buman  ilchU  and  liberty  and 
I  Mlf -cownment  In  UthuanU. 
We  pcoUst  MBlBrt  the  mobilliatlon  of 
BMB  in  OMupled  UtbuanU  wid  otber  Baltic 
atatai  by  the  Sortet  Unkm  tor  the  purpose 
of  aiBdiBC  ttacm  to  an  imperlaUstlc  war  of 
1  tad  Afghanistan.  This  Is 
Inteniatloilal  law  and  acalnst  the 
hnBuui  rights  <tf  the  people. 

We  ftiyi—s  our  meat  stnoere  gratitude  to 
the  UjB.  Oangnas  for  ttie  impressive  anntial 
of   Lithuanian    independ- 


RoHUSLnaa  Bizuuvicius, 

PrmideuL 
Dr.  Prib  Biziiikauskas, 

CHmlrman. 
VkAm  M.  Wallbi, 

Honorary  Cfiairman. 
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LOTTERY  SALES  REACH 
RECORD  mOH 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

opmw  Toax 
xm  THE  Honsi  or  sspbbskhtativzs 

Wedmaday.  March  4, 1987 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker.  U.S.  Jottery  sales 
reached  a  raoonl  high  In  1966,  totaling  $12.2 
bMon.  The  23  toltaries  in  this  country  experi- 
enced a  whopping  20-percent  increase  in 
aaiaa  laat  year.  Seven  States  recorded  over 
$1  bMon  In  sates,  and  six  new  States  will  con- 
duet  IMtaries  in  the  upcoming  year.  All  of 
theae  tacts  point  to  one  oonclusior>— an  easy, 
painleaa.  and  successful  way  to  raise  reve- 
nues is  to  conduct  a  lottery. 

I  beieve  tt  la  high  tinie  the  U.S.  Goveminent 
dU  Just  ttwL  We  are  experiencing  one  of  the 
moat  serious  domestic  crisis  ever  to  face  this 
Nation.  We  are  trying  to  cope  with  a  budget 
deidt  in  the  hundreds  of  billions  of  dollars. 
Yet.  ironically,  the  deficit  is  being  attacked 
without  any  attempt  to  raise  new  revenues.  An 
easy,  pairiloafl,  and  successful  solution — es- 
taMsh  a  national  lottsry. 

I  have  authored  legislation.  H.R.  83,  to  do 
iuat  thai  This  bit  wl  establish  a  national  lot- 
tery with  proceeds  directed  at  reducing  our 
Federal  deficit  Under  this  proposal,  persons 
aged  18  and  over  would  be  eligt)le  to  play 
and  purchaae  tidcets  at  a  cost  of  Si.  The  lot- 
tery would  award  5  prizee  monthty,  for  a  total 
of  12  aeparate  lotteries  each  year.  A  full  75 
peroant  of  aH  revenues  generated  under  the 
naMonai  lotlaiy  would  be  ewmartted  to  reduce 
the  principal  on  the  Federal  deficrL  Of  the  re- 
maining 2S  paioent.  20  percent  would  be  re- 
asfved  tor  prizea,  and  the  remaining  5  percent 
woun  aaaM  n  aamnairauve  coats. 

We  can  and  ww  must  reduce  our  Federal 
defidL  Yet,  we  can  not  continue  to  slash  our 
vtat  Iwnan  and  social  service  programs  as 
the  aota  maana  of  aocompishirtg  ttiat  goal.  It 
la  Ikne  to  aariouaiy  eocamine  aH  proposals  ttiat 
a  deficit  reducing  mechanism. 
of  a  national  tottery  is  a  pro- 
I  ask  al  of  my  coUeaguoa  to  give  ttteir 


HON.  WILLIAM  LEHMAN 

OP  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  4, 1987 

Mr.  LEHMAN  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently I  partictpated  in  a  conference  on  eco- 
notnk:  devetopment  in  Haiti  sponsored  by  the 
South  Fkxida  Business  League.  Also  attend- 
ing this  confererK:e  was  my  good  friend,  Mr. 
RojI  Masvidal,  a  Cut)an-American  business 
leader  wtw  dedtoates  a  large  portton  of  his 
energy  and  resources  to  helping  the  less  for- 
tunate, not  only  in  our  south  Ftorida  communi- 
ty, but  also  overseas. 

Soon  after  this  conference,  United  States 
business  representatives  went  on  a  misston 
sponsored  tiy  the  Overseas  Private  Invest- 
ment Corporatton  [OPtC]  to  examine  invest- 
mant  opportunities  for  joint  ventures  with  the 
Haitian  business  sector.  Mr.  Masvidal  was  one 
of  the  participants  on  the  misston.  The  ot>ser- 
vations  he  made  on  the  trip  are  the  subject  of 
his  artk:le  published  in  the  Miami  HeraM  on 
Fdxuary  21.  This  article  reflects  his  insight 
anti  commitment  to  fostering  a  healthier  eco- 
ncrnic  climate  in  Haiti  that  woukj  positivety 
aflbct  the  growth  and  vitality  of  its  trade  with 
the  United  States  market 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  woukl  like  to  share  this  arti- 
cle with  my  colleagues.  I  am  confkjent  they 
wi  appreciate  Mr.  Masvklal's  thougtits  on  the 
situation,  and  consider  ttie  suggestkMis  he  has 
offered. 

[From  the  Miami  Herald,  Feb.  21, 1987] 
Baiti:  Challcmge  (aito  Oppoktuwity  )  for 
U.S. 
(By  Raul  Masvidal) 
In  the  year  since  the  fall  of  the  Duvalier 
regime,  the  Republic  of  Haiti  has  made  tre- 
mendous efforts  to  recharge  the  nation's 
eoonomy  and  to  cope  with  staggering  unem- 
ployment and  debt  problems.  As  always,  sit- 
uations of  this  kind  raise  the  question:  "Are 
they  getting  anywhere?" 

Based  on  my  first-hand  observations, 
made  during  the  visit  of  a  recent  investment 
mission  organized  and  sponsored  by  the  n.S. 
Oovemment's  Overseas  Private  Investment 
Corp.  (OPIC)  in  late  January,  I  would  say 
tl|at  a  great  effort  has  been  made,  but  there 
Is  a  long  way  to  go. 

As  the  Federal  agency  that  provides  politi- 
cal-risk Insurance  and  finance  services  to  en- 
cdorage  the  spread  of  VS.  private  invest- 
DKnt  in  more  than  100  developing  countries, 
OflC  has  placed  a  great  deal  of  emphasis 
oa  the  Carlbl>ean  Basin  In  general  and  Haiti 
in  particular.  The  mission  I  accompanied  is 
the  third  taken  to  Haiti  since  1981.  and  it 
focuses  on  the  most  important  ingredient  to 
the  revitallzation  of  Haiti:  foreign  Invest- 
ment. 

Rebuilding  the  Haitian  economy  wlU  not 
be  aocompllahed  by  grants-in-aid  from  the 
Ikilted  States  and  other  Industrialized  na- 
ttons,  because  govemment-to«ovemment 
tJrograms  simply  cannot  meet  the  growing 
needs  of  the  developing  nations.  For  exam- 
ple. Congress  has  more  than  doubled  UJ3. 
assistance  to  Haiti  for  the  current  fiscal 
year  but  this  offers  no  long-term  solution. 
ISie  key  factor  in  a  permanent  solution  is 
tbe  degree  to  which  Haiti  can  attract  more 
private  investment.   PubUc-aasiatance   pro- 


grama  play  an  important  role  in  meeting  im- 
mediate short-term  needs  such  as  food, 
health  leaie.  and  education.  t>ut  it  Is  the 
long-term  goal  that  must  be  met  if  Haiti  is 
to  achieve  some  degree  of  economic  stabili- 
ty. 

The  greatest  problem  facing  Haiti  today  is 
unempleyment,  and  it  is  private-sector  in- 
vestment that  will  create  new  Jotis.  generate 
new  capital,  teach  new  skills,  and  provide 
continuity  in  the  life  of  a  community.  The 
Haitian*  government  is  well  aware  of  this. 
During  the  course  of  the  mission's  visit,  we 
met  wldti  Gen.  Henri  Namphy.  president  of 
the  Na^oruU  Govenunent  Council  with  his 
key  ministers,  with  the  officials  of  PRO- 
MINESr-HAin,  the  government's  invest- 
ment-ptomotlon  agency,  and  with  individual 
memliefs  of  the  local  business  community. 
All  agreed  on  one  thing— Haiti  needs  more 
U.S.  prhrate  investment. 

This  Is  at  once  a  challenge  and  an  oppor- 
tunity. The  challenge,  of  course,  lies  in  the 
risk  of  undertaking  an  enterprise  in  a  coun- 
try whose  economy  is  in  serious  trouble.  On 
the  otlier  hand,  great  needs  produce  great 
opportitnities,  and  there  are  many  of  these 
in  Haiti.  Many  of  the  participating  compa- 
nies on  the  mission  have  indicated  their  In- 
tention to  explore  specific  Joint- venture  op- 
portunftles  in  greater  depth,  indicating  that 
they  see  a  potentially  productive  Investment 
climate. 

Crucial  to  the  underlying  foundation  of 
this  attractive  environment  for  investments 
has  to  ^  a  serious  and  progressive  intent  to 
return  to  democracy.  The  current  govern- 
ment ggve  us  its  unequivocal  assurance  that 
the  electoral  process  now  imder  way  wUl 
culminate  In  free  democratic  presidential 
elections  in  November  1987.  This  is  one  of 
the  most  important  ingredients.  Haiti  can 
offer  potential  investors. 

It  is  also  Interesting  to  note  the  gradual 
change  in  the  way  smaller  companies  are  be- 
giimlng  to  view  overseas  Investment  in  the 
area.  "Itie  traditional  pattern  for  the  smaller 
compaily's  entry  into  an  international 
market  was  via  exporting,  but  since  the  en- 
actment of  the  Carlbliean  Basin  Initiative 
(CBI),  bany  have  shifted  their  sights  to  an 
actual  investment  in  place.  By  doing  this, 
they  cm  use  the  provisions  of  CBI  to  sharp- 
en their  competitive  edge  in  the  domestic 
marketplace.  In  addition,  many  Caribbean 
nations  including  Haltt.  enjoy  favorable 
treaties  with  the  European  Common 
Market  thus  the  investor  can  end  up  with 
access  to  two  new  markets  rather  than  Just 
one. 

Certainly  I  would  not  suggest  that  under- 
taking an  Investment  project  in  Haiti  will  be 
simple/  or  that  it  wUl  produce  immediate 
and  spectacular  results.  It  will  take  time  and 
patient,  but  a  healthier  Haiti  will  mean  a 
stronger  Caribl>ean  community  and  a  great- 
er c«>adty  for  effective  trade  in  the  regloiL 
In  tura,  a  healthier  HaiU  should  definitely 
have  a  positive  and  far-reaching  impact  on 
Haiti's  most  logical  pdtnt  of  reference  in  the 
n.S,  market— that  Is,  Miami. 

Local  taivestots  enjoy  a  natural  advantage 
not  odly  liecauae  of  geographic  proximity, 
but  also  Iweauae  the  nature  of  the  challenge 
and  opportunities  presented  by  the  emerg- 
ing Haitian  economy  are  not  unfamiliar  to 
the  Mkml  entrepreneurial  community.  And 
if  the  fT.S.  business  community  and  the  VJB. 
Goverament  can  work  together  on  building 
the  private  sector  of  ttii  Haitian  ectmomy. 
many  of  the  problems  can  be  mlmlmlzed  or 
rilmlnated.  OPIC's  ftnanrlng.  for  example, 
caa  provide  up  to  $4  million  in  direct  loans 
for  projects  involving  smaller  businesses.  Its 
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guarantees  can  make  up  to  $50  million  avail- 
able for  larger  undertakings.  And  its  insur- 
ance can  protect  against  unusual  risks  such 
as  currency  inconvertibility,  expropriation, 
or  physical  damage  resulting  from  a  war, 
revolution,  insurrection,  or  civil  strife. 

There  are  opportunities  and  there  are  in- 
centives, offered  Iioth  l>y  the  host  country 
and  the  marlceU  of  the  Caribbean,  that 
have  great  promise  for  the  future.  But  we 
Americana  are  not  the  only  ones  who  know 
this.  If  we  don't  act  quickly  you  may  find 
the  Japanese.  Koreans.  Taiwanese,  Ger- 
mans. French,  British,  Canadians,  and 
others  all  set  up  when  you  get  there.  This  is 
a  growth  opportunity  that  we  cannot  afford 
to  miss. 


A  FRENCH  COURT  STANDS  UP 
TO  TERRORISM 


HON.  WM.  S.  BROOMFIELD 

OF  mCHIGAII 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  4,  1987 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  com- 
mend the  recent  decision  of  a  French  court  to 
stand  up  to  ttie  menace  of  terrorism.  I  also 
want  to  congratulate  the  administration  for  en- 
suring appropriate  United  States  Government 
participation  in  the  important  trial  of  a  well- 
known  terrorist  George  ItKahim  Atxiallah, 
wtiom  ttie  French  court  sentences  to  life  In 
prison.  The  French  people  can  t>e  proud  of 
this  tough  decision  wtiich  put  a  terrorist 
behind  bars.  Facing  down  ttie  terrorist  threat 
is  ttie  only  sound  way  to  deal  with  this  grow- 
ing international  problem.  Countries  cannot 
permit  terrorists  to  intimidate  ttieir  courts  In 
the  administration  of  justice. 

Mr.  Atidallah,  a  Letianese  national,  was 
found  guilty  of  complicity  in  the  1962  killings 
of  Lieutenant  Cotonel  Ray,  an  American  mili- 
tary attache  in  Paris,  and  Yacov  Barslmantov, 
of  the  Israeli  Emt>assy  in  Paris. 

This  trial  illustrates  the  importance  of  Inter- 
national cooperatton  as  a  tool  In  the  fight 
against  terrorism.  The  administration  was  cor- 
rect In  Insisting  that  our  Government  partici- 
pate actively  in  the  case.  This  Invotvement  ob- 
viously strengthened  the  prosecution,  and  led 
to  ttie  successful  outcome  of  the  trial. 

I  salute  the  presiding  judge,  Mr.  Maurice 
Colomb  and  the  ottier  memt>ers  of  his  court 
for  ttieir  just  decision.  Their  verdict  is  especial- 
ly noteworthy  in  light  of  the  fact  that  the 
French  Government  prosecutor  called  for 
"moderation"  in  order  to  avoid  a  renewal  of 
terrorist  attacks  in  France.  Before  the  final 
verdkrt  was  handed  down,  many  experts  on 
ttie  trial  assumed  that  the  court  woukJ  give  the 
accused  a  light  sentence  so  as  not  to  offend 
ttie  LetMUiese  Armed  Revoluttonary  Faction, 
ttie  terrorist  group  to  whwh  Mr.  Atxlallah  be- 
longs. 

While  progress  in  the  battle  against  mind- 
less terrorism  is  stow  in  coming,  ttiis  recent 
court  ruling  is  a  significant  step  forward. 

With  ttiese  thougiits  in  mind.  I  commend  the 
following  New  York  Times  article  of  March  1 , 
1967.  on  ttie  terrorist  trial  to  my  colleagues  in 
thehlouse: 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Francs  Samawuas  TnutoxisT  to  Lifs 
(By  Richard  Bernstein) 

Paris,  February  28.— A  special  criminal 
court  sentenced  a  Leltaneae  terrorist  leader 
to  life  Imprisonment  today  after  finding 
him  guilty  of  complicity  in  the  ir»iing«  of  an 
American  and  an  Inraell  diplomat  in  1983. 

The  court  chose  the  harshest  sentence  al- 
lowed under  French  law,  rejecting  a  plea  by 
the  Government  prosecutor  for  "modera- 
tion" to  avoid  a  renewal  of  terrorist  attacks 
against  France. 

GVILTT  OF  THX  DKXDS 

The  sentence  siuDrised  a  majority  of  legal 
experts  here.  They  had  predicted  that  the 
seven-Judge  court  would  accept  the  prosecu- 
tor's demand  of  a  sentence  of  not  more  than 
10  years  for  the  terrorist,  Georges  Ibrahim 
Abdallah. 

The  presiding  Judge,  Maurice  Colomb, 
wearing  the  black  and  red  rol>es  of  a  French 
magistrate,  announced  the  conviction  and 
sentence  from  the  liench  after  a  70-minute 
deliberation  by  the  court. 

"Yes,  Georges  Ibrahim  AlxJaUah  is  guilty 
of  the  deeds  of  which  he  is  accused."  he 
said. 

"No,"  he  said.  "There  are  no  extenuating 
circumstances.  Consequently,  Georges  Ibra- 
him Alxlallah  Is  sentenced  to  imprisonment 
for  life." 

JUSTICE  BAS  BEEN  RENDERED 

The  verdict  against  Mr.  Alxlallah,  the  pre- 
sumed leader  of  the  Lebanese  Armed  Revo- 
lutionary Faction,  came  after  a  weeklong 
trial  that  had  l>een  widely  seen  here  as  a 
test  of  France's  willingness  to  take  an  un- 
compromising stand  against  terrorism. 

At  a  news  conference  held  after  the  ver- 
dict, the  American  Ambassador,  Joe  M. 
Rogers,  said  the  United  States,  a  civil  plain- 
tiff in  the  case,  was  "pleased"  by  Mr.  Alidal- 
lah's  conviction. 

"What  we  sought  in  this  trial  was  justice 
and  Justice  has  tieen  reixlered,"  Mr.  Rogers 
said. 

Before  the  verdict.  American  officials  had 
privately  expressed  worries  that  the  French 
Govenunent,  t>eUeved  to  l)e  fearful  of  a  re- 
newal of  terrorist  attacks  In  PYance,  would 
refuse  an  aggressive  prosecution  of  Mr.  Ab- 
dallah. 

It  was  to  strengthen  the  prosecution  that 
the  American  Govenunent  became  a  civU 
plaintiff  against  Mr.  Abdallah,  hiring  a 
French  lawyer,  Georges  Kiejman.  who 
played  an  aggressive  role  in  the  trial. 

Mr.  Kiejman,  whose  participation  culmi- 
nated Friday  In  an  impassioned  two-hour 
plea  in  which  he  asked  the  judges  to  ignore 
the  "political  dimensions"  of  the  case,  said 
today  that  the  verdict  proved  France  to  be  a 
"strong  democracy." 

The  defense  lawyer  in  the  case,  Jacques 
Verges,  said  Mr.  Abdallah.  who  was  not  in 
court  today,  had  "burst  into  laughter  when 
I  announced  the  verdict  to  him." 

"My  client  had  asked  me  before  the  ses- 
sion to  accept  the  decision  of  the  court 
whatever  it  was,  and  his  decision  is  irrevoca- 
ble." Mr.  Verges  said,  atmouncing  that  he 
would  not  appeal. 

"This  verdict  is  a  declaration  of  war  for 
Arab  fighters."  he  said. 

Mr.  Abdallah.  who  is  believed  to  be  one  of 
the  most  Important  terrorist  leaders  ever  to 
stand  trial  in  Europe,  was  found  guilty 
today  of  complicity  in  the  killings  in  1982  of 
Lieut  CoL  Charles  R.  Ray.  an  American 
military  attache  in  Paris,  and  Tacov  Barsl- 
mantov, a  second  secretary  in  the  Israeli 
Embassy  here.  He  was  also  convicted  for  in- 
volvement in  an  unsuccessful  assassination 
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attemt>t  in  1984  against  Rol>ert  Onan 
Homme,  who  was  the  American  Co^nil 
General  in  Strasbourg. 

Ever  since  Mr.  AlxJallah's  arrest  in  1984. 
his  presence  on  French  soil  has  posed  a  deli- 
cate problem  for  the  French  Government. 
In  September  that  year  a  French  Diplomat 
in  Tripoli,  Lebanon.  OOles  8.  Peyrolles,  wss 
lddni4>ped  by  members  of  Mr.  Abdallah's 
group.  He  was  released  after  the  French 
Government  reportedly  promised  that  Mr. 
Abdallah  would  be  released  quickly. 

That  arrangement,  widely  reported  in  the 
press,  was  abandoned  by  France  In  April 
1985,  when,  for  the  first  time,  evidence  was 
discovered  directly  inu>licating  Mr.  Abdallah 
in  the  Ray  and  Barslmantov  slayinga. 

Beginning  in  December  of  that  year,  and 
resuming  in  Bfarch  and  again  last  Sept«n- 
ber,  there  were  several  tx>mb  attacks  in  Inuy 
commercial  districts  of  Paris  carried  our  ap- 
parently by  Middle  East  extremists  in  an 
effort  to  get  lii.  Abdallah  released.  The  at- 
tacks killed  13  people,  10  of  them  in  5  Iwmb 
explosions  last  September. 

Among  the  clear  concerns  of  the  n«nch 
Government  now  is  that  there  will  be  an  at- 
tempt by  Mr.  Abdallah's  supporters  to 
renew  terror  attempts. 

Several  Incidents  during  the  trial  led  to 
speculation  that  the  Government  was  press- 
ing for  a  light  verdict. 

Early  on  in  the  proceedings,  for  example, 
an  investigator  for  the  French  counterintel- 
ligence police  said  Mr.  Abdallah  was  only  a 
"smaU  chieftain,"  in  the  Lebanese  Armed 
Revolutionary  Faction,  and  not  its  leader. 

Life  imprisonment  in  France,  which  does 
not  have  the  death  penalty,  does  not  allow  a 
convicted  person  to  be  paroled  before  IS 
years. 


OUR  CHANGING  FEDERAL 
SYSTEM 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

or  INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATXTES 

Wednesday,  March  4,  1987 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to 
Insert  my  Washington  Report  for  Wednesday. 
March  4,  1987,  into  ttie  Congressional 
Record: 

Our  Changing  Federal  Ststdi 

Our  federal  system  of  government  is  a 
source  of  strength  and  a  source  of  tension. 
It  is  a  source  of  strength  as  it  attempts  to 
assign  tasks  to  the  particular  level  of  gov- 
ernment—national, state,  or  local— most 
qualified  to  carry  them  out.  It  encoiuages 
the  kind  of  division  of  powers  desired  by  the 
founders  of  our  nation.  At  the  same  time,  it 
is  a  source  of  tension  because  the  exact  divi- 
sion has  not  always  tieen  clear,  and.  at  any 
time,  one  level  of  government  has  usually 
been  viewed  as  dominating  the  others. 

From  the  1930s  through  the  early  1980b. 
the  national  government  was  considered  the 
dominant  partner  in  our  federal  system. 
Washington  took  on  an  ever-greater  number 
of  fimctions,  primarily  by  expanding  its 
grant-in-aid  programs.  The  grants  went  for 
highway  construction,  community  and  re- 
gional development,  social  services,  educa- 
tion and  Job  training,  and  much  more.  In 
fact,  by  1980,  some  534  categorical  grant 
programs,  costing  $91.5  billion,  were  avail- 
able to  state  and  local  governments,  and 
constituted  about  one-fourth  of  their  total 
expenditures. 
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WlillB  mdi  graiit  procruH  have  been  im- 
porUnt  to  ttw  Utm  of  many  Americwu, 
raeant  Prmldanti  ham  felt  that  they  were 
too  mmMnmi  and  too  eostly,  that  the  sUtes 
vera  often  better  off  financially  and  admln- 
Mnttrdy  to  handle  many  of  the  procrams. 
and  that  Waihtngton  had  tartruded  too  far 
into  aoBM  areaa  of  atate  and  local  reaponsi- 
HUty.  In  hiB  ISSS  State  of  the  Union  ad- 
draaa,  fteaideBt  Reagan  called  for  a  "New 
VBdenliBB"  in  which  the  national  govern- 
ment  would  aannne  complete  reeponslbillty 
for  all  health  care  procrama,  in  exchange 
for  the  atatco  taldng  over  various  transpor- 
educatlon,  and  aodal  service  pro- 


Althoo^  tha  Congress  rejected  this 
wholonle  tnaaf  er  of  important  policy  areas 
away  tran  Waahington.  It  has  gone  along 
wttli  Praaldent  Reagan's  recommendations 
to  cat  itate  and  local  aasistaoce.  Both  the 
number  of  grants  and  the  fimding  levels 
have  declined,  and  the  total  spending  on 
theae  programs  now  constitutes  a  fifth 
(rather  than  a  fourth  Just  six  years  ago)  of 
an  atate  and  local  expenditures.  While 
neatly  all  programs  have  been  cut  back,  the 
hardeat  hit  have  been  community  and  social 
aervioea.  educatlim  and  Job  training,  and 
ermwmic  developmoit.  In  addition.  General 
Revenue  Bharing  funds  for  local  govern- 
ments were  terminated  last  year.  The  1988 
budtet  recently  proposed  by  President 
Reagan  caUs  for  further  cutbacks,  including 
thoae  for  oommunity  development,  mass 
transit,  and  low-income  and  rural  housing. 
Once  again,  the  state  and  local  governments 
ue  iwiimlng  a  large  share  of  the  attempts 
to  reduce  the  budget  deficit. 

The  impoet  of  theae  fiscal  restraints  on 
oar  states  and  cities  has  been  both  positive 
and  negative.  On  the  negative  side,  these 
govemmoits  have  been  forced  to  face  hard 
clurices  between  cutting  services  and  raising 
taxea.  They  have  often  not  been  able  to 
offset  lost  funds  from  Washington,  and 
many  commiinitlwi.  already  heavily  bur- 
dened with  substantial  unemployment,  have 
had  difficulty  raising  taxes.  Inevitably,  es- 
sential servlcea  have  been  curtailed. 

Oeaptte  these  cutbacks  by  Washington. 
and  the  prospect  for  more  of  them,  there  is 
a  positive  side.  The  cutbacks  have  stimulat- 
ed many  new  Initiatives  among  cities  and 
states,  and  have  enhanced  the  importance 
eS  these  levels  of  government  in  our  federal 
system.  Local  and  state  governments  have 
become  more  efficient  and  better  equipped 
to  deal  with  these  problems.  According  to 
reeent  studies,  we  are  seeing  more  full-time. 
experienced  legislators  than  a  generation 
ago,  more  effective  and  responsive  gover- 
nors and  majwrs,  and  more  efficient  state 
administrative  agencies.  In  addition,  a  host 
of  policy  innovations  have  emerge!  from 
such  governments.  Whether  it  be  new  pro- 
grsms  for  health  care  for  the  elderly  and 
the  indigent,  ■occeaaful  state  and  city  eco- 
nomic devek^Rnent  programs,  "work-for- 
welfare"  projects,  publlo-private  cooperation 
on  local  servioes,  or  creative  fimding  propos- 
als for  supporting  college  students,  the 
states  and  localities  have  led  the  way.  Th^K 
fovemments  have  prov«i  again  that  they 
are  stlD  the  great  "laboratories"  of  change 
in  our  society. 

My  sense  is  that  theae  trends  toward 
greater  state  and  local  government  responsi- 
bility are  likely  to  increase.  I  am  Impressed 
by  the  energy  and  innovation  evident  in 
state  governments  today,  and  their  willing- 
ness  to  meet  challenges.  Local  governments 
are  increasingly  turning  to  the  sUtes  as  it 
becomes  clear  that  the  national  government 
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is  pulling  back  in  domestic  areas.  Because 
the  huge  budget  deficits  are  reducing  Wash- 
ington's fiscal  flexibility,  the  flow  of  influ- 
eace  and  responsibility  to  the  states  wlU  not 
be  easily  reversed  In  coming  years. 

At  the  same  time,  I  believe  that  there  are 
several  ways  that  the  national  government 
can  be  more  helpful  during  this  period  of 
changing  intergovernmental  relations.  In 
the  first  place,  we  need  to  provide  more  pre- 
dictable funding  levels  for  programs  con- 
ducted by  state  and  local  governments.  Too 
often  programs  are  put  in  Jeopardy  from 
one  year  to  the  next.  Congress  should  do  a 
better  job  in  meeting  its  budget  deadlines, 
astd  more  clearly  designate  the  policy  areas 
In  which  Washington  will  maintain  its  role 
and  funding.  Such  steps  would  enable  local 
and  state  governments  to  plan  more  effec- 
ttrely  for  their  needs.  Second,  reQuirements 
imposed  by  Washington  on  states  and  local- 
ities must  be  curbed.  Such  regulations  con- 
tibue  to  place  administrative  and  financial 
burdens  on  state  and  local  governments. 
Mandates  are  often  issued— such  as  for  car- 
rying out  the  1986  anti-drug  law  or  the  new 
immigration  law— without  adequate  fund- 
ing. More  sensitivity  to  the  costs  of  these 
Important  programs  is  necessary  to  main- 
tain effective  national,  state,  and  local  rela- 
tions. Third,  the  Congress  and  the  admlnis- 
ttation  need  to  continue  to  review  selected 
areas  that  have  been  particularly  hard-hit 
by  budget  cuts  and  where  the  need  to  re- 
store a  federal  role  may  be  necessary,  such 
as  programs  for  the  hungry  or  the  home- 
less. 

As  we  seek  to  sort  out  the  different  re- 
sponsibilities among  the  national,  state,  and 
local  governments,  changes  are  inevitable. 
Iliis  process,  while  unsettling,  contributes 
to  the  continuing  vitality  of  our  federal 
system. 


ADVERSE  ACTION  APPEAL 

RIGHTS  FOR  NATIONAL 

GUARD  TECHNICIANS 


HON.  MERVYN  M.  DYMALLY 

OP  CALiroiunA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  4,  1987 

Mr.  DYMALLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday  I  re- 
introduced legislation  to  grant  civilian  techni- 
cians in  the  National  Guard  the  right  to  appeal 
conduct-related  adverse  personnel  actions  to 
the  Merit  Systems  Protection  Board  [MSPB]. 

This  bill  is  the  third  in  a  series  of  l}ills  I  have 
authored  that  attempt  to  ensure  a  fair  and  im- 
partial review  of  an  adverse  action  for  Federal 
employees. 

Under  current  law,  Federal  employees  in 
ttie  competitive  civil  service  have  statutory  ad- 
>«rse  action  appeal  procedures  which  include 
the  right  to  appeal  to  MSPB.  This  appeal  right 
dso  extends  to  veterans  preference  eligibles 
in  "excepted  service"  positions. 

National  Guard  technicians  are,  by  defini- 
tbn.  Federal  employees  in  the  excepted  serv- 
ice, htowever,  under  ttieir  authorizing  statute, 
technicians— even  those  who  are  veterans — 
are  precluded  from  appealing  an  adverse 
action  outside  of  the  Guard  Bureau. 

An  adverse  personnel  actton  can  affect  an 
employee's  livelihood  and  career.  That  is  why 
it  is  important  that  an  adverse  action  be  re- 
>(iewed  by  an  independent  third  party. 
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In  the  National  Guard,  adverse  acOons  are 
reviewed  by  an  internal,  administralive  review 
board.  WhMe  I  recognize  that  an  internal 
review  procedure  is  better  than  having  no 
rights  gt  all,  I  fear  that  a  system  where  an 
appeal  is  reviewed  by  a  single  chairvof-com- 
niand  does  not  lend  itself  to  fairrtess  and  ot>- 
jectivity.  In  fact,  such  a  system  may  cover  up 
punitivt  or  frivikxjs  adverse  actions  against 
emptoyees. 

The  legisiation  I  have  introduced  amends 
title  32,  United  States  Code,  to  extend  to  civil- 
ian technicians  in  the  National  Guard  tfie 
same  procedural  and  appeal  rights  wtiich  are 
afforded  otfier  Federal  emptoyees  under 
chapter  75.  subchapter  II,  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code. 

This  t>ill  will  give  a  unique  group  of  employ- 
ees who  are  intimately  involved  in  our  Na- 
tion's defense  ttie  statutory  right  of  due  proc- 
ess and  the  right  to  present  their  case  in  an 
adverse  action  situation  before  an  impartial 
panel,  the  MSPB. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues'  support 
of  this  adverse  action  appeal  rights  legislation. 


AMERICAN  ANATOMISTS  DAY 


HON.  FRANK  HORTON 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  <THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  4,  1987 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I.  togeth- 
er with  my  colleagues.  Bob  Matsui  and 
Henry  Waxman,  have  introduced  a  resolution 
to  designate  May  12,  1987,  as  "American 
Anatomists  Day."  I  hope  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  will  join  us  in  this  fitting  tritxjte  to  our 
Nation's  anatomists. 

Anatomists  continue  to  play  a  crucial  part  In 
the  sdentifk:  community.  The  education  of  all 
medk^  students,  here  and  around  the  world, 
t>egins  with  an  intensive  study  of  human  anat- 
omy. It  forms  the  framewortt  from  which  ttie 
field  of  medicine  operates. 

It  is  Important  to  note  that  anatomy  depart- 
ments in  Canada  and  ttie  United  States  have 
been  the  birthplaces  of  important  sutxlisci- 
plines  as  endocrinok)gy,  neuroendocrinotogy, 
moderp  cell  biotogy,  electron  rracroscopic  im- 
aging techniques  and,  most  recently,  immuno- 
cytochemical  localization  of  specifk:  molecules 
in  ceila  and  tissues. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  colleagues  and  I  intro- 
duced ttiis  legtslatkMi  to  pay  homage  to  anato- 
mists and  their  fieM.  We  introduced  It  at  this 
time  because  1987  marks  the  100th  anniver- 
sary of  the  AmerKan  Assodatkxi  of  Anato- 
mists, an  intematnnanlly  renowned  organiza- 
tnn. 

I  want  to  thank  my  two  friends  from  Califor- 
nia for  joining  me  in  this  effort,  and  hope  that 
ottier  Members  will  join  us  in  the  tritxjte. 
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ESTONIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 

HON.  BENJAMIN  A.  GILMAN 

OF  mw  TOKK 
IN  THE  BOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  4,  1987 

Mr.  GILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  eariier  last  week 
Americans  of  Estonian  heritage  celebrated  ttie 
69tti  anniversary  of  ttie  declaratk>n  of  ttie  In- 
dependence of  ttie  Republk:  of  Estonia  The 
years  foHowing  ttie  Estonian  Independence 
saw  ttie  establishment  of  a  government  ttiat 
herakied  universal  suffrage,  8-hour  working 
days,  land  reform,  laws  protecting  ttie  rights  of 
cultural  and  religkHJS  minorities,  and  the  fkxjr- 
ishing  of  art,  music,  literature,  science,  and 
sports. 

Yet,  that  natkKihood  was  usurped  in  1940 
wtien  tfie  Soviet  Union  annexed  Estonia 
during  Work!  War  II.  An  occupying  force  ever 
since,  the  Soviet  Union  has  maintained  a  rigid 
polk:y  of  russifKatton  and  sovietization,  deny- 
ing ttie  people  of  Estonia  ttie  right  to  practrce 
their  cultural  and  religkxis  heritage.  In  ttie  cap- 
ital city  of  Tallinn,  only  about  50  percent  of 
tfie  people  are  Estonians. 

It  is  important  to  note,  however,  ttiat  in  their 
hearts,  Estonians  and  Estonian-Americans 
yeam  for  the  right  to  self-determination  for 
that  country.  Indeed,  all  ttiose  v^ho  cherish 
freedom  klenttfy  witti  the  69tti  anniversary 
celebratkxi.  It  is  our  intentk>n  to  continue  to 
remind  tfie  Soviet  Unk>n  of  its  obligatk>ns  and 
responsitxiities  to  upfiold  ttie  rights  guaran- 
teed by  ttie  Helsinki  Rnal  Act  While  we  were 
gratified  to  learn  that  littte  Kaisa  Randpere 
was  reunited  witti  her  family  at  long  last,  there 
are  still  many  innocent  men  and  women  of 
Estonian  nationality,  most  notably  Mart  Niklus, 
wtx)  remain  vKtims  of  Soviet  domination.  Tfiey 
need  our  assistance  in  ttieir  call  for  freedom. 
As  this  important  anniversary  is  noted,  they 
can  be  certain  tfiat  ttiey  have  our  sympatfiy 
and  support  in  this  humanitarian  effort. 


A  BILL  FOR  THE  RELIEF  OF 
WAYNE  GREENFIELD 


HON.  LEON  L  PANEHA 

OP  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  4,  1987 
Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  reintro- 
ducing today  a  bill  for  the  relief  of  a  constitu- 
ent of  mine.  Mr.  Wayne  Greenfieki.  of  Pacific 
Grove,  CA,  wfio  I  believe  is  entitied  to  com- 
pensatton  for  k>sses  he  has  suffered  as  a 
result  of  actwns  of  ttie  Bureau  of  Land  Man- 
agement in  ttie  Department  of  ttie  Interior. 

On  October  25.  1965.  Mr.  Greenfieki  pur- 
chased 132Vk  acres  of  land  from  a  private 
party.  The  boundaries  of  the  purctiased  prop- 
erty were  established  by  a  Bureau  of  Land 
Management  survey  in  1963  and  were  duly  re- 
corded in  ttie  appropriate  county  courthouse 
in  Caiifomia.  On  October  21,  1974,  Mr.  Green- 
fieki purchased  42V4  acres  of  land  by  bid  from 
a  superior  court  sale  of  private  property. 
Again,  ttie  boundaries  of  ttie  property  were 
based  on  the  1963  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment survey.  In  1979,  ttie  Bureau  of  Land 
Management  reaurveyed  the  property  in  ques- 
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tkxi  wtiKh  resulted  in  ttie  toss  of  approximate- 
ly 5  acres  of  Mr.  Greenfiekl's  property.  The 
tost  property  had  a  vakie  of  about  $20,000,  in- 
cluding timber  and  land  value,  and  the  value 
of  two  active  springs.  As  a  result  of  ttie  same 
survey,  Mr.  Greenfieki  acquired  some  addi- 
tional land.  However,  this  land  was  worth  only 
$5,000,  leaving  Mr.  Greenfieki  witti  an  unfair 
loss  in  land  value  of  atiout  $15,000. 

I  believe  ttiat  Mr.  Greenfiekl's  loss  is  a 
result  of  mistaken  acttons  by  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management,  and  ttiat  his  case  warrants 
ttie  pursuit  of  private  legislation  to  redress  his 
loss.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  grant  him  the 
necessary  relief. 


HYDE  PARK  HISTORICAL 
SOCIETY  lOOTH  ANNIVERSARY 


HON.  BRIAN  J.  DONNELLY 

OP  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  4,  1987 

Mr.  DONNELLY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
share  with  my  colleagues  ttie  observance  of 
ttie  lOOtti  anniversary  of  the  Hyde  Park  Histor- 
ical Society.  The  society  will  be  observing  Its 
100th  anniversary  with  a  banquet  program  on 
Saturday,  March  14,  1987,  at  ttie  Christ  Epis- 
copal Church  Parish  House,  Hyde  Park,  MA. 

The  Hyde  Pari(  Historical  Society  was 
founded  in  1887,  just  19  years  after  Hyde 
Park  was  incorporated  as  an  independent 
Massachusetts  town.  In  its  early  years,  the  so- 
ciety acquired  artifacts,  photographs,  and 
records  of  setttement  for  presentation  to  town 
resklents. 

The  society  occupies  Weld  Hall  in  Hyde 
Park  and  presentty  holds  its  monthly  meetings 
there  along  with  a  display  of  tfie  society's  col- 
lection. The  society  assists  with  Inquiries  from 
researcfiers,  students,  and  anyone  seeking 
genealogical  Information.  It  features  topk»  of 
general  historical  Interest.  The  society  con- 
ducts periodk;  fieto  trips  to  places  of  historical 
interest  in  Massachusetts. 

The  Historical  Trail  for  the  Bicentennial,  and 
assistance  with  ttie  restoration  of  the  Civil  War 
Memorial  in  Fairview  Cemetery  are  major  con- 
bibutions  of  the  society  to  tfie  resklents  of 
Hyde  Park. 

I  hope  you  will  join  with  me  In  wishing  the 
Hyde  Pari<  Historrcal  Society  every  success 
and  accomplishment  for  Its  second  100  years. 


FIGHTING      EMPLOYMENT      DIS- 
CRIMINA-nON  AGAINST 

CANCER  PATIENTS 


HON.  MARIO  BL^GGI 

OP  NrW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  4,  1987 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  almost  4 
years,  I  have  been  actively  involved  in  the 
fight  to  outtaw  emptoyment  discrimination 
against  persons  on  tfie  tiasis  of  cancer  histo- 
ry. It  is  an  Issue  of  deep  importance  and  corv 
cem  to  me. 

We  have  made  progress  in  our  battte  to 
assist  ttiose  witti  cancer,  especially  in  the 
medtoal  fieki.  We  have  spent  milKons  of  dol- 
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lars  on  cancer  research,  and  tfiat  investment 
is  finally  paying  off.  In  fact,  51  percent  of 
people  diagnosed  today  witti  cancer  wHI  be 
cured.  By  ttie  year  1990,  1  out  of  every  1,000 
chlkjren  reaching  the  age  of  20  wHI  be  chiki- 
hood  survivors  of  this  disease.  Yet,  to  me, 
there  Is  a  huge  irony  surrounding  our  efforts 
with  respect  to  medtoal  research.  Why  have 
we  spent  an  astronomtoal  sum  of  money  on 
cancer  research,  if  we,  as  a  society,  do  not 
permit  full  recovery,  comptete  rehabilitation, 
and  acceptance?  Why  have  we,  as  a  nation, 
made  cancer  research  a  medtoal  priority,  only 
to  deny  ttiose  indivkiuals  benefiting  from  ttie 
research — namely  cancer  survivors— fair  and 
equal  treatment  In  our  worlcplace? 

Some  progress  has  been  made  in  our  tiattie 
to  provkie  indivkiuals  with  a  cancer  history 
equal  opportunities  In  ttie  workplace.  Con- 
gress, In  fact,  recognized  that  this  huge  injus- 
tice exists,  and  that  cancer  patients  should  be 
provided  fair  and  equal  treatment  in  ttie  work- 
place when  we  passed  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  321  last  year.  Yet  until  we  enact  a 
statute  specifically  outtawing  cancer-based 
employment  discrimination,  our  Nation's  1  mil- 
lion victims  of  this  discrimination  will  be 
denied  adequate  and  appropriate  protection 
against  this  outrage. 

Later  this  month,  I  will  be  reintroducing  leg- 
islation to  prohibit  employment  discrimination 
against  persons  on  ttie  basis  of  cancer  histo- 
ry. I  wish  to  bring  this  legislation  to  tfie  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  once  again,  for  you 
have  been  supportive  of  my  efforts  In  tfie 
past.  I  also  wish  to  bring  to  you  attention  a 
specific  case  of  cancer-based  emptoyrr^nt 
discrimination,  whtoh  was  recentfy  resolved  in 
the  State  of  Massachusetts.  This  case  will 
make  It  clear  ttiat  we  fiere  in  Congress  must 
provkie  equal  protection  under  tfie  law  for  in- 
dividuals with  a  cancer  history.  While  I  am 
pleased  at  the  outcome  of  this  case,  unfortu- 
nately, it  is  the  exceptton  and  not  ttie  rule. 
Damages  Awarded 

A  Massachusetts  official  has  ruled  that  a 
company  must  pay  $25,000  in  emotional  dis- 
tress damages  and  alMUt  $11,500  in  lost 
wages  to  an  office  clerk  fired  because  she 
had  breast  cancer. 

Art  Cement  Products  of  Springfield  also 
must  pay  12  percent  yearly  interest  on  the 
$36,538  total  to  LUa  Brady  of  WUbraham. 
said  Commissioner  Frederick  Hurst  of  the 
Massachusetts  Commission  Against  Discrim- 
ination. Hurst  ruled  Wednesday  that  the 
company  discriminated  when  an  office  man- 
ager fired  Brady  in  1981  after  she  told  him 
she  would  have  to  undergo  surgery. 


OIL  LEGISLATION 


HON.  STEWART  B.  McKINNEY 

OP  CORRSCTIUUT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESEHTATTVES 

Wednesday,  March  4.  1987 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased 
to  join  today  with  my  good  friend  from  Mnhi- 
gan.  [Mr.  Woipe],  in  introducing  legislation 
that  closes  a  toopfiole  in  sectton  7(d)  of  the 
Export  Administratkxi  Act  and  also  broedans 
ttie  coverage  of  section  7(d)  so  that  tt  applies 
to  all  domesttoaiiy  produced  crude  oil,  not  just 
North  Stope  crude.  As  my  coUeagues  know. 
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automatK  data  orocesaina  capabilities.  Since    foltow  these  issues.  wtiKh  are  esoaciativ  Im-     heto  oromote  a   more  nrMttnio  nrvtrawal  nf 
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7((Q  MMrtMy  piDvidM  Itiat  North 
Stop*  auto  iiwy  not  tw  aiqxirtod  without  a 
wcowmmtoion  by  1h«  PrMktont  and  the 
oonoiJWHM  of  ttw  ConQTMS.  Nutwithslandng 
oonQraiiiofwl  ofipcMWon  to  •xports  ttwt  are 
not  In  Ihs  nalonil  bitoraat,  wport  proposals 
oonMnus  to  tw  inwto. 

TNi  M  modMM  NCtton  7(d)  of  the  Export 
AdmMMalon  Act  by  SKpandtog  its  coMerage 
Id  kwkiito  al  domwicaly  produced  crude. 
Tlw  HouM  agraad  to  this  prowfaion  last  year 
m  metlon  381  ct  H.R.  4800.  the  omnibus 
Inda  bM.  AiMMionaly,  the  legisMion  extends 
WtecowaMga  of  aedton  7(d)  to  the  output  of 
SD^ort  rsflrtariaat  auch  as  the  one  proposed 
for  oonabuctton  In  Alaska. 

On  October  2.  1966.  I  addressed  this  body 
to  avraaa  my  ooneam  about  the  proposal  of 
1  PIkMc  RaNninQ,  Inc.,  to  ctrcumvent  the 
I  rMMtiiona  in  section  7(d)  by  buildhig 
•  ralnary  In  AlMica  at  the  tenninus  of  the 
TAPS  pipslna  to  rallne  100.000  barrels  per 
day  of  Alaskan  ol  solely  for  export  By  corv 
varlnQ  North  Slope  crude  into  a  refined  or 
parlaly  reined  product,  the  company  appar- 
anly  intonda  to  aqptoit  a  loophole  in  section 
7(d).  NolwMhatandbiQ  congressional  expres- 
stona  of  oonoam  last  year,  the  company  ap- 
paranOy  Intonda  to  move  fonvard  with  the 
proiKt.  On  Jmuary  13.  1967.  Ptatfs  Oilgram 
Nam  raportod  that  work  wouM  begin  later 
Ma  yaar  on  the  propoaed  refinery.  The  article 
raportod  that  the  company  had  commitments 
from  Thaiand,  Korea,  and  Japan  for  most  of 
the  ptanfa  products.  Moreover,  the  article  indi- 
catod  that  "It]he  facWy  wit  be  modular  built. 
wNh  componania  from  Korea  and/or  Japan." 
In  abort.  II  appears  as  if  Japanese  and  Korean 
Intoraats  not  only  intend  to  reap  the  financial 
banam  of  buMtog  the  refinery,  but  also  expect 
to  enfoy  tw  stratogh:  advantage  of  having  the 
IMtod  Statoa  help  them  meet  ttieir  energy 
of  ttie  interests  of  Ameri- 
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SCHOOL  BOARD  OF  NASSAU 
COUNTY  VERSUS  ARLINE 


can  oonaumara. 

In  drafting  aectton  7(d)  and  in  amending  K 
moat  recently  In  1965,  the  Congress  never  In- 
tondad  to  craato  a  toophole  that  wouM  give 
Japan  and  Korea  access  to  North  Stope  crude 
oi  without  the  consent  of  the  Presklent  arid 
the  Congrsas.  The  legislalion  Mr.  Wo(j>e  and  I 
are  Mrodudng  today  ctoaes  that  kx>phole  and 
I  tniat  conveys  to  those  wtw  woukl  exptoit  ex- 
iaHng  tow  our  seriousness  in  restricting  ex- 
porta  of  crude  oil  that  are  not  in  the  national 


As  I  hope  my  coOeaguea  appreciate,  we 
face  a  very  aertous  energy  problem  In  this 
country.  Recent  news  reports  irxicate  that  tlie 
Ufritod  Statoa  la  again  on  a  crude  oil  importing 
binge.  Unleaa  wa  come  to  our  senses,  by 
1900  at  least  SO  percent  of  aH  petroleum  used 
in  IMa  country  wM  have  to  be  imported.  In  ad- 
dMon  to  undermining' our  energy  security,  this 
awaWng  tkto  of  oi  importo  threatens  to  dilute 
our  eftorts  to  reduce  the  trade  defkat  Our  oil 
Ui  Is  grcw^ng  at  a  remarlcable  $1  bHikxi  per 
month,  which  wH  eacalato  even  higher  if 
cnxto  pticaa  continue  edging  up.  Given  this 
arwiranniani,  it  aeema  ludtorous  to  me  to 
penmi  any  domaaHcaHy  produced  crude  oil  to 
be  «Q90rtod  torn  INt  country  without  an  ex- 
pldi.  fsoommendaiton  by  the  Preaklent  and 
ra  noncuiiBme  or  me  Lorigress. 

I  urge  ny  cotsagiies  to  support  this  legisla- 
loa 


HON.  WILLIAM  L  DANNEMEYER 

or  CAUTOtUOA 
IX  THE  HOT7SI  OP  REPRXSENTATIVZS 

Wednesday,  March  4.  1987 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
the  Supreme  Court  handed  down  a  dedston 
of  woridwkje  8ignifk:ance  wfik:h  will  profoundly 
affect  the  publk:  health  of  this  NaSon.  In  the 
case  of  School  Board  of  Nassau  County 
versus  Ariine,  the  Court  heW  that  persons  with 
"Contagnus  diseases"  are  handicapped  pur- 
suant to  sectnn  504  of  the  Rehabilitatkm  Act. 
The  implk»tk>ns  of  this  decisk>n  are  dear, 
persons  with  contagnus  diseases  such  as 
meningitis,  typhokj  fever,  AIDS,  hepatitis  and 
the  plague  may  now  be  the  sub^  of  affirma- 
tive action  suits. 

As  you  may  know,  in  order  to  receive  the 
affirmative  actton  protectx>ns  of  section  504  of 
the  RehabiHtatmn  Act,  persons  must  be  handi- 
capped and  be  found  otherwise  qualified  for 
the  job.  JustKe  Brennan,  writing  for  the  major- 
ity—7  to  2— hoMs  that  a  person  with  a  conta- 
gious disease  is  handnapped  because  he  suf- 
fers a  "physk:al  or  mental  impairment  wtiKh 
limits  a  major  Hfe  activity."  In  tfie  case  of  Mrs. 
Ariine,  the  Court  finds  that  she  is  harxlKapped 
but  remands  the  case  to  distrk:t  court  to  de- 
termine wtwttier  she  is  otherwise  qualified. 
Both  standards  must  be  met  for  a  claimant  to 
fall  within  the  affirmative  actkm  protectnns  of 
sectkHi  505. 

Justice  Rehnquist,  wniting  for  the  dissent, 
Gondudes  ihaX  Mrs.  Ariine  is  not  harvjteapped 
because  she  was  not  fired  due  to  any  physnal 
or  mental  impairment  but  rattier  t>ecause  ttie 
school  board  feared  that  she  woukj  infect 
others.  In  addifion,  Justrce  Rehnquist  corv 
ckxjes  that  the  legislative  history  of  sectnn 
904  does  not  contemplate  the  induskm  of 
oontagious  diseases.  Because  tfie  act  and  tfie 
legislative  history  are  silent  on  this  point,  sec- 
tton  504  cannot  protect  Mrs.  Ariine  because 
when  the  school  board  received  Federal  fi- 
nancial assistance  it  dkl  not  contemplate  tfiat 
SBCtkm  504  would  apply  to  contagkxjs  dis- 
aases.  Therefore,  tfie  school  board  dkj  not 
Iffiowingly  accept  Federal  funds  and  the  at- 
tendant imposition  of  certain  conditkxis  as  re- 
quried  by  Pennhurst.  Pennhurst  fiokjs  ttiat 
where  Congress  intends  to  impose  a  conditkjn 
on  tfie  grant  of  Federal  funds  it  must  do  so 
unamt)iguousiy. 

Because  of  the  infierent  risks  posed  by  tfiis 
decision,  I  am  introdudng  legislatkxi  which  will 
exclude  persons  with  contagkxjs  diseases 
from  ttie  category  of  handtoapped  persons 
under  section  504.  It  is  dear  that  persons  with 
oontagkxjs  diseases  shoukj  not  be  consklered 
handKapped  or  otfierwise  qualified  pursuant 
to  sectnn  504.  The  Induswn  of  persons  with 
contagious  diaeases  is  inappropriate  because 
such  persons  do  not  meet  the  ttvee  criterion 
Ipr  antkjiscriminatkxi  coverage: 

Rrst  a  contagkxis  disease  is  not  a  hanr^ 
cap.  The  statutory  definitton  of  handnapped, 
Ib  one  wfio  "has  a  ptiysnal  or  mental  impair- 
aient  wtik:h  sut>stantiaUy  limits  one  or  more 
aiajor  life  activities."  Since  a  person  with  a 
contagnus  disease  may  or  may  not  be  limited 
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in  their  major  Hfe  activitiea.  they  ahouM  not  be 
automatically  covered. 

Second,  those  who  are  handtoapped  may 
not  m«et  the  second  criterion  that  requires 
ttiem  to  "meet  aH  of  the  programs  require- 
ments in  spite  of  ttie  handtoap^— and  wittiout 
endan0aring  the  health  and  safety  of  ttiem- 
selves  wxj  others."  The  mere  presence  of  an 
indivkklal  with  a  contagtous  dtoease  endarv 
gers  the  health  of  others  due  to  possible  in- 
fectnn.! 

Third,  accommodatxxi  of  contagtous  per- 
sons raust  not  place  an  undue  burden  on  an 
empk>yer.  Special  equipment  and  workspace 
wouto  need  to  be  provkled  to  accommodate 
the  isdiatkxi  of  certain  infected  woriters  and 
protedve  garments  and  t>arriers  wouk)  be 
needed  to  protect  the  noninfected  worker. 
Thus,  tie  contagkxis  indivkJual  does  not  meet 
the  ttM  criterion  since  he/she  wouM  "impose 
an  undue  hardship  on  the  operatnn"  of  the 
program. 

Wtien  Congress  amended  ttie  act  in  1978 
to  exciixle  akx>hoik»  and  drug  users,  the  leg- 
islative history  indnates  ttiat  it  acted  to  pre- 
serve pubNc  safety.  Congress  has  never  con- 
templated tfie  inciusnn  of  contagnus  dis- 
eases witfiin  tfie  definitkxi  of  "handnapped  irv 
dividutf."  Furtfiermore,  we  have  always  treat- 
ed contagkxjs  Individuals  differentty  from 
handnapped  indivkkiais.  For  instance,  per- 
sons with  contagnus  diseases  as  well  as  al- 
cohoVos  and  drug  abusers  are  exduded  from 
the  United  Stetes  by  tfie  immigratnn  laws.  If 
the  Courts  ruling  Is  ratnnalized  to  at)surd 
limits,  M  is  possible  ttiat  tfie  Federal  Goverrv 
merit  or  any  emptoyer  receiving  Federal  as- 
sistance may  be  faced  with  affirmative  actkm 
suits  from  persons  with  contagkxis  diseases. 
Such  a  decision  woukj  require  our  Federal  law 
to.  on  tfie  one  hand,  exclude  persons  with 
contagnus  diseases,  while  requiring  affirma- 
tive aotnn  to  hire  indivkjuals  with  these  same 

The  interpretation  of  congressnnal  intent  in 
tfie  Ariine  decision  has  far-reaching  conse- 
quences unintended  by  Congress.  For  ttiat 
reason  Congress  must  not  act  to  clarify  its 
intent  As  a  memt>er  of  tfie  Judniary  and 
Energy  and  Commerce  Committees  I  will  work 
to  see  that  this  dedsnn  is  effectively  over- 
turned 


INTRODUCTION  OP  A  PRIVATE 
BILL  FOR  RELIEF  OF  RICK 
HANGARTNER.  RUSSELL  STEW- 
ART. AND  DAVID  WALDEN 


HON.  JACK  BROOKS 

OP  TEXAS 
nr  THX  HOUSE  OP  RKPRZSENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  4, 1987 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  in- 
trodudng a  private  bill  to  rekntxjrse  ttvee  indi- 
vkJualt — Rick  Hangartner.  Russell  Stewart, 
and  C>avkl  Waklen— for  their  out-of-pocket 
legal  expenses  incurred  during  tfie  course  of 
several  Government  investigatnns  into  fraud 
aHegatnn  involving  a  $115  miHnn  contract 
with  tlie  Social  Security  Administration  award- 
ed to  the  Paradyne  Corp.  This  computer  con- 
tract was  for  ttie  modemizatton  of  ttie  Social 
Security   Agency's   talacommuntoations   and 
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automatic  data  processing  capabilities.  Since 
ttie  award  of  this  contivct  in  1981.  this  pro- 
curement has  been  investigated  by  ttie  Health 
and  Human  Services'  Inspector  General's 
Offtee.  ttie  Securities  and  Exchange  Commis- 
snn.  ttie  FBI,  and  t>y  ttie  House  Government 
Operations  Committee,  which  I  chair.  Present- 
ly, as  a  result  of  ttiese  investigations,  criminal 
indntinnents  against  ttie  Paradyne  Corp.,  sev- 
eral of  its  offk»rs,  and  a  Social  Security  em- 
ptoyee  are  pending  trial  in  Federal  court. 

Rnk  Hangartner  and  Russell  Stewart,  both 
former  Paradyne  empkjyees,  blew  the  wtiistie 
on  tfieir  emptoyer's  activities.  Davkj  Walden 
exposed  tfie  wrongdoing  from  within  ttie 
Social  Security  Administration.  Their  willing- 
ness to  come  fonward  has  been  accompanied 
by  tremendous  cost  to  botti  their  personal  and 
professnnal  lives.  Each  has  tieen  forced  to 
new  jobs,  or  retire.  Furttier,  each  has  had  to 
sut>mit  to  lengttiy  legal  proceedings. 

My  private  bill  woukJ  reimburse  to  these  citi- 
zens tfieir  out-of-pocket  legal  expenses  asso- 
ciated with  ttieir  involvement  in  the  Govern- 
ment investigations.  This  is  not  a  \oX  of 
money— approximately  $7,000  to  $8,000  for 
each. 

The  Federal  Government  and  the  American 
taxpayers  have  benefited  greatly  from  the  ef- 
forts of  ttiese  three  indivkiuals.  I  feel  strongly 
that  ttie  least  that  shoukJ  t>e  done  is  to  reim- 
burse them  tfie  out-of-pocket  legal  expenses 
tfiey  incurred  as  a  result  of  assisting  the  Gov- 
ernment In  exposing  such  large-scale  procure- 
ment fraud. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  pass  this  modest 
measure. 


TOURISM  WORKS  FOR  AMERICA 
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foltow  ttiese  issues,  wtinh  are  especially  im- 
portant to  all  of  our  constituents,  dosely. 

I  include  tfie  newspaper  article  at  ttiis  point 
in  the  RECORD: 

Tourist  Implow  Cadses  Cut  ni  Tkavkl 
Dxpicn 

(By  Donna  Csoata) 

The  UJB.  travel  and  tourism  Industry 
buked  in  success  lut  year  as  32  mlUion  for- 
eign vlsltora  came  to  the  United  States  and 
spent  $1S  bilUon  on  U.S.  products,  a  Com- 
merce Department  official  said  yesterday. 

The  Influx  of  visitors  resulted  in  an  11 
percent  decline  in  the  X3&.  Intematioiud 
travel  deficit,  from  $9.7  billion  In  1985  to 
$8.6  billion  In  1986,  Donna  F.  Tuttle.  under- 
secretary for  travel  and  tourism,  told  a 
meeting  of  the  American  Hotel  and  Motel 
Association. 

"And  with  so  much  attention  paid  to  the 
overall  trade  deficit  we  have  with  J^mui,  It 
gives  me  great  pleasure  to  point  out  that  we 
have  a  $1  billion  surplus  with  Japan  in 
travel  and  tourism,"  she  said. 

The  U.S.  trade  deficit  for  1986  was  $179.8 
billion  while  the  trade  deficit  with  Japan  to- 
taled $58.6  billion. 

European  visitors  to  the  United  States  in- 
creased 28  percent  wtiile  South  American 
arrivals  were  up  22  percent. 

"It  was  a  welcome  year  for  tourism,"  said 
Don  Wynegar,  director  of  the  United  States 
Travel  and  Tourism  Administration's  office 
of  research.  Wynegar  said  the  figures, 
which  were  based  on  preliminary  data  from 
the  USTTA,  indicate  the  highest  rate  of 
growth  for  the  Industry  since  1981. 

In  1986,  1.7  mUlion  Japanese  visitors  came 
to  the  United  States,  a  10  percent  increase 
over  the  previous  year. 

Mexico  marked  the  largest  decline,  down 
14  percent  from  1985. 


HON.  BILL  NELSON 

op  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  4,  1987 

Mr.  NELSON  of  FlorMa.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
my  privilege  to  serve  as  tfie  new  chairman  of 
ttie  U.S.  Congressnnal  Travel  and  Tourism 
Caucus.  Akxig  with  our  new  vice  chairman, 
Representative  Toby  Roth,  and  secretary- 
treasurer,  Representative  Robin  Taixon,  I 
have  pledged  to  make  the  Tourism  Caucus 
stronger  and  more  effective. 

The  partidpation  of  House  Members  in  ttie 
caucus  is  very  important  to  us.  The  major  goal 
of  tfie  Tourism  Caucus  continues  to  be  to 
create  an  awareness  of  just  how  important 
tourism  is  for  ttie  economk;  well-being  of  the 
United  States. 

I  commend  to  my  colleagues  a  recent 
Washington  Post  artide,  "Tourist  Inflow 
Causes  Cut  in  Travel  Deficit,"  whk;h  dearly 
sfiows  the  positive  impact  the  travel  and  tour- 
ism irxkjstiy  lias  on  our  Nation's  economy. 
This  past  year,  wtien  22  millnn  foreign  visitors 
came  to  ttie  United  States  and  spent  $16  bil- 
Inn  on  U.S.  products,  tourism  experienced  its 
highest  growtti  rate  since  1981.  In  fact,  we 
had  a  $1  biUion  trade  surplus  virith  Japan 
atone  in  travel  and  tourism. 

I  invito  you  to  join  ttie  efforts  of  ttie  U.S. 
Congresstonal  Travel  and  Tourism  Caucus  ttiis 
year.  We  plan  to  be  actively  involved  in  ttie 
formulation   of   Federal   tourism   polcy   and 


PUBLIC  INTEREST  SHOULD 
INCLUDE  ALL  THE  PUBLIC 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  4,  1987 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  how  many  times 
have  you  watched  a  television  program  or  lis- 
tened to  a  radk)  program  and  heard  an  offen- 
sive or  derogatory  comment  directed  at  an 
ethnic  or  minority  group? 

According  to  the  Federal  Communications 
Commissnn,  the  number  of  such  complaints 
increased  by  70  percent  in  1986  from  1985. 

All  tokj  during  the  past  year  a  totel  of  297 
complaints  were  filed  by  outraged  memt>ers  of 
ttie  public. 

One  would  assume  that  these  complaints 
occurring  at  a  rate  of  almost  one  a  day  for  the 
entire  year  would  get  some  special  attention 
at  ttie  FCC. 

In  fact  just  the  opposite  occurs.  Complaints 
of  this  type  are  lumped  together  with  13  other 
categories  by  the  FCC  despite  tfie  fact  that 
the  complaints  relate  to  such  offensive  things 
as  stereotyping— and  ridknile  of  persons  and 
groups  tiecause  of  tfieir  ethnn  or  racial  back- 
ground. 

I  am  imrodudng  legislation  today  to  estat>- 
lish  witfiin  tfie  FCC  an  ethnic  and  minority  af- 
faire ciearingfiouse.  Its  purpose  woukJ  t>e  to 
not  just  collect  complaints  kxjt  also  work  to 
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help  promote  a  more  positive  porti«yal  of 
ethnk:  and  minority  groups  by  radn  and  TV. 

It  is  my  hope  ttiat  ttiis  legMation  will  help  to 
promote  both  a  greater  awareness  and  sensi- 
tivity on  the  part  of  ttie  media  about  tfieir  cov- 
erage and  depiction  of  ethnic  and  minoilty 
groups. 

The  FCC  Inenses  radn  and  television  sta- 
tions. These  Inenses  produce  great  financial 
benefits  in  many  instances.  A  Inense  Is 
awarded  to  a  stetion  tfiat  operates  in  tfie 
put>lk:  interest.  Subjecting  an  ettink:  or  minori- 
ty group  to  ridicule  and  denigration  does  not 
meet  ttiis  mandate. 

The  FCC  shoukJ  help  ensure  that  the  publB 
Interest  indudes  all  the  putrfn.  Our  objective  Is 
not  greater  censorsfiip  but  greater  sensitivity. 


DR.  RAMONA  MAPLES'  DISTIN- 
GUISHED CAREER  OP  PUBUC 
SERVICE 


HON.  RONALD  V.  DELLUMS 

OPCALIPORinA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  4,  1987 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  call  your  at- 
tention to  a  ceietxation  of  tfie  distinguistied 
public  sendee  career  of  Dr.  Ramona  Maples, 
which  will  take  place  on  Sunday,  March  8,  in 
Beri<eley,  CA. 

There  is  much  more  of  this  story,  Mr. 
Speaker,  than  Dr.  Maples'  retirement  from  ttie 
Berkeley,  CA,  Unified  School  District  Ramona 
Maples'  record  of  accomplishment  spans  an 
era  of  momentous  progress  for  Americans  of 
African  descent,  and  sfie  has  t)een  a  signifi- 
cant player  in  the  still  unfokling  drama  of  mi- 
nority gains  in  the  field  of  education. 

Ramona  Maples  received  a  badielors 
degree  from  tfie  University  of  Califomia, 
Berkeley,  at  the  age  of  19.  She  subsequentty 
obtained  both  masters  and  doctoral  degrees 
from  Cal  Berkeley. 

She  emt>arked  upon  a  career  in  elementary 
and  secondary  edix^tion,  serving  first  as  a 
highly  rated  teacfier  in  ttie  Richmond  Unified 
School  District  from  1951  until  1956.  After  a 
brief  stint  of  teaching  at  the  junkx  high  scfiool 
level,  she  became  vice  prindpal  of  Lincoki  El- 
ementary School  in  Beri(eley.  In  1958,  Dr. 
Maples  was  named  district  adminiskvtor  of 
the  Beri^eley  School  District  wfiere  she 
served  until  her  recent  retirement 

Dr.  Maples  has  provktod  outstanding  leader- 
ship to  the  Berkeley  Sctiod  District  Her 
tenure  as  chief  administrator  has  t>een 
marked  by  expanded  opportunities  for  minority 
teachers  at  a  time  when  this  concept  was 
considered  precodous,  expanded  involvement 
of  the  Berkeley  distiict  in  innovative  programs, 
and  the  general  acclamation  tfiat  tfie  Berketey 
School  District  is  an  example  of  excellence 
that  Is  emulated  by  kx»l  scfiool  distrnts  na- 
tionwide. 

Here  record  of  capable  publn  senrice  has 
not  restrained  Dr.  Maples  from  makkig  equally 
significant  contritxjtions  to  tfie  bay  area  com- 
munity. Some  of  tfie  organizations  that  have 
benefited  from  tier  Involvement  indude  ttie  Al- 
ameda County  Democratic  Central  Committee, 
tfie  Human  Relations  Council,  tfie  Welfare 
Committee  for  tfie  dty  of  Berkeley,  ttie  East 
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Why  ttiis  particular  package?  It  provkles  im- 
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CWb.  «M  UmvwaKy  of  Ctftor- 
AkMHi  Onnol.  «ndlh»  NAACP.  Hw  con- 
to  fli  of  ttMM  orgmialions  hsvo 
but  hv  bwolwifntnl  wttti  oi^bs- 
talMkOil  Bartiaiay  riumni  is  worthy  of 
u.  MiplM'  oofowdng,  in 
of  «w  Btook  Alumni  Club  at  UnivwMy 
ly  hn  pRMktod  a  viaMe 
of  tfw  poaWM  Impact  ttiat  mnoflty 
Mart  on  thair  aducationai 
and  ttia  bioadar  oonvnunity. 

awan  ttta  aadiaualiva  racitation 
foooniplihmaiila  that  I  have 
owartooka  har  inyoif  U  conlri- 
to  tlw  Callomia  Youth  Authority,  her 
MtMMaa  wNh  the  U.S.  Dapwt- 
of  Cdunion,  and  nwat  inportant  to  nie, 
,  via  pafBonai  contnouiions  or 
to  tha  poitical  consensus 
mwad  ma  to  lun  for  Congress.  Her  corn- 
to  tha  Uaal  of  iustioa  for  an  has  been 
iMphalloii  over  the  years,  and  I 
my  graMuda  for  tlw  guidanoe  she  has 


Thank  you.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  this  opportunity 

Dr.  Maptaa"  wamplary  career  of  senrice  to  her 
oonwminty.  I  cdand  her  my  beat  wishes  and 
my  hope  that  aha  «■  conHnue  her  advocacy 
off  ■'• 


LEGISLATION  TO  COMBAT  THE 
PRACTICE  OF  TORTURE 


HON.  GUS  YATRON 

or  ponrsTLVAinA 

nr  TBI  HOUSE  or  BBPassEirTATrvEs 

Wednetdajh  March  4. 1987 

Mr.  YATRON.  Mr.  Speitor,  I  am  pleased  to 

tatn  my  ndaaguea.  Mr.   Rooino  and  Mr. 

L£ACH.  in  jntroducing  legislation  which  pro- 

^Maa  a  legal  nwchanism  to  combat  the  prac- 

ioa  of  tortom  TMa  bM  wil  amend  the  United 

rttdpalton  Act  of  1945  to  cwry  out 

of  the  United  States  under  the 

UnMad  Naltona  Chartor  by  providwig  a  civil 

acHon  for  raoowary  of  victims  from  persons 

angming  in  torture.  The  Torture  Vidim  Protec- 

tkm  Act  was  inhodueed  toward  the  end  of  the 

laat  aaaaton  ofCongreaa,  and  received  strong 

bipartlaw  wpport  among  its  nearly  100  co- 


TNa  lagMation  w«  make  every  person  who, 
under  actoal  or  apparent  authority  of  any  for- 
•ignnaion.  aubiaicis  any  person  to  torture  or 
axlraludcial  kMng  labto  to  the  party  injured. 
Intowaaonal  human  rights  violators  visiting  or 
raahing  In  Iha  United  States  have  fonnerly 
bean  haU  labto  tor  monetwy  damages  under 
the  Alan  Torto  CWma  AcL  Several  recent  ju- 
dUal  dacWona  have  questioned  whether  this 
aMute  pnMdad  a  dear  beais  for  future  suits 
In  U.&  Federal  courts.  We  have  to  clarify  and 
SMpand  thto  area  of  law.  The  Torture  Victim 
Protectloii  Act  w«  daaily  eatablsh  a  Federal 
rigftt  of  Mian  againat  human  rights  violators 
and  aullKVteaa  wMs  by  not  only  alens.  but 
alao  U.8.  cWnna  wtw  have  been  victims  of 
hman  righto  abuaa. 

Tha  Oubcommittoe  on  Human  Rights  and 
IntoniaiBnalOrganizattona.  which  I  chair,  heU 
a  aanaa  of  haaitoga  on  the  phenomenon  of 
tortoML  Folowlng  theee  hearings  and  those 
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betore  the  Senate  Foreign  Retalons  Commit- 
tee^  Congress  adopted  and  the  Preaident 
signed  a  joM  resokition  on  torture.  We  now 
muat  reaffirm  the  U.S.  abhorrence  of  torture 
by  implementing  concrete  mechanisms  to 
coihbal  its  use. 

WMons  of  individuals  tfvoughout  ttw  world 
experience  acta  of  cruelty  too  brutal  to  imag- 
ifw.  In  additkxi  to  their  physical  suffering,  they 
ala«  must  endure  the  unwiNingneas  of  weil- 
metning  peopto  to  look  at  or  listen  to  their 
stoiy.  Seeing  proof  of  torture  is  too  difficult  to 
faoa— but  face  it  we  must  Torture  is  a  power- 
ful and  brutal  enemy.  It  cannot  t>e  conquered 
if  it  is  igrxxed,  nor  can  it  be  beaten  by  admo- 
nitiora  or  condemnations.  It  must  be  attacked 
diractiy  and  forcefully. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  ttus  land- 
mark legisiatkxi  so  we  can  begin  to  eradk»te 
thisheirKXis  crime. 
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ANN  ARBOR  NEWS  EDITORIAL 
ON  PLANT  CLOSINGS 


HON.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD 

or  mCHIGAM 
'nr  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  4,  1987 

Mr.  FORD  of  Mnhigan.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want 
to  share  with  my  coHeagues  an  editorial  that 
appeared  in  ttie  Ann  Artxx  News  on  Fetxuary 
26  on  plant  ctosings  and  the  need  for  ad- 
vance notk».  This  editorial  sucdnctiy  outlines 
the  case  for  the  mandatory  advance  notk» 
proMisKKis  irx^luded  in  H.R.  1122,  the  Econom- 
ic DiskKation  and  Worker  Adjustment  Assist- 
ance Act 

The  text  of  the  artKle  follows: 
[From  the  Ann  Arlwr  News,  Feb.  26, 1987] 

PLAMT      CLOSDrOS— aoVKRHMZIIT,      IlfDUSTRT 

Must  Fms  Wat  to  Allow  Aovahcx  Warh- 
orc 

There  has  to  be  a  better  way  of  Klving 
workers  warning  of  Job  layoffs  or  plant  clos- 
ing than  finding  out  by  rumor  or  second- 
hand through  their  union  steward. 

According  to  a  report  from  the  General 
Accounting  Office  last  year,  the  average 
blue  collar  worker  gets  seven  days  notice 
that  Ills  or  her  Job  is  alxtut  to  end.  For  the 
avtrage  non-union  employee,  it's  two  days 
waning. 

That  kind  of  advance  notice,  if  you  can 
caO  It  that.  Is  heartless.  What's  a  worker 
supposed  to  do,  express  tils  gratitude  that 
he  even  got  that  much  lead  time  to  clean 
out  his  locker  and  get  his  affairs  In  order? 

Sarly  warning  of  plant  closings  is  needed 
to  "mobilize  the  pre-layoff  assistance  that 
can  help  employees  qulcldy  find  new  Jobs 
and  avoid  Joining  the  ranks  of  discouraged. 
dUocated  workers,"  according  to  Rep.  WU- 
llatn  Ford.  D-Taylor.  sponsor  of  legislation 
to  require  that  companies  give  their  workers 
the  word  well  in  advance  of  shutdowns  or 
layoffs. 

Obviously  there  is  room  for  disagreement 
ovar  whether  government  should  force 
finns  to  disclose  their  intentions. 

for  one  thing,  not  all  layoffs  are  foreseea- 
ble. Times  and  economic  conditions  change 
rayidly,  forcing  companies  to  adjust  their 
stmtegles  hurriedly.  Long-term  plans  go  out 
the  window. 

The  National  Association  of  Manufactur- 
ers, for  examine,  said  Ford's  l>ill  was  unreal- 
istic. "The  small  manufacturer  who  loses  a 


supplier  or  key  customer  is  often  unable  to 
predict  its  InulneBS  nim^t*  and  cannot  l>e 
bound  \3tf  strict  mandates  when  it  is  strug- 
gling to  survive,"  said  NAM  vice  president 
RandoliCi  Hale. 

And  IB  Iiabor  Secretary  William  Brock 
told  a  Bouse  committee  recently,  forcing 
companies  to  announce  plant  closings  weU 
in  advaace  oouM  instantly  dry  up  needed 
supplies  and  financing,  "creating  a  self-ful- 
filling prophecy." 

Brock  was  on  Capitol  Hill  to  tout  Presi- 
dent Reagan's  $980  million  program  to  help 
about  7fO,000  dislocated  workers  a  year,  a 
package  that  contains  no  requirement  for 
advance  notice  of  plant  closings. 

Ford  said  the  administration's  approach  is 
a  Band-Aid.  It  may  l>e  at  that  because  it  ap- 
plies afDer  the  fact.  l.e.,  after  a  woAer  has 
been  traumatized  by  the  loss  of  his  Job  and 
the  l>ittler  experience  of  collecting  unon- 
ploymeqt  l>enef its. 

From  the  standpoint  of  phflosophy.  Brock 
and  the  Reagan  administration  maintain 
the  best  way  to  get  companies  to  warn  work- 
ers of  itopendlng  layoffs  is  to  offer  incen- 
tives that  encourage  them  to  voluntarily 
give  advance  notice  whenever  feasible. 

Notice  all  the  weasel  words:  "Encourage," 
"voluntarily,"  and  "whenever  feasible."  If 
you  add  any  more  loopholes  to  that  philoso- 
phy, a  piece  of  Swiss  cheese  would  look  air- 
tight by  comparison.  If  the  administration 
is  looking  for  Incentives  to  provide  these 
companies,  it  will  have  to  look  t>eyond  moral 
persuaston. 

Plant  closings  and  worker  dislocation  are 
a  serious  im>blem  In  this  country.  The  man- 
ufacturi^  Jobs  that  are  being  lost  unfortu- 
nately iren't  being  replaced  by  Joix  that 
pay  ccHUparably.  Job  retraining  helps  some, 
but  the  laldoff  worker  is  Just  as  apt  to 
bounce  from  one  lesser-paying  Job  to  an- 
other la  a  frustrating  search  for  the  eco- 
nomic rtabillty  he  once  bad.  In  the  mean- 
time, frustration  feeds  on  Itself,  a  marriage 
founders  and  self-esteem  plummets. 

Ford's  latest  bill,  scaled  l>ack  from  earlier 
version^  would  require  firms  to  give  90-day8 
notice  if  50-100  Jobs  and  180-da3rs  warning 
for  the  k>ss  of  more  than  500  Jobs. 

Ooveitiment  intervention  into  private 
business  decisions  is  taken  advisedly,  but 
one  must  ask  whether  springing  unpleasant 
surprises  on  unsuspecting  workers  is  any 
way  to  do  business,  especially  when  we're 
getting  clobbered  by  the  Japanese  and 
others  who  seem  to  have  a  l>etter  fix  on 
good  lalwr-management  relations. 


CATASTROPHIC  HEALTH 
INmATIVE 


HON.  EDWARD  R.  ROYBAL 

OP  CALXPORHIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRBSERTATrVES 

Wednesday.  March  4.  1987 

Mr.  ROYBAL  Mr.  Speaker,  tlwugh  I  greatly 
fear  thai  this  year's  catastrophic  health  cost 
biH  will  toil  to  fHI  Medtoare  and  Medteakj's  real 
gaps  or  to  solve  ttie  fuH  problem  of  the  37  mil- 
lion uninsured  and  the  200  milUon  underin- 
sured,  I  understand  that  you  feel  the  need  to 
pasa  Federal  MediGap  legisiatkxi  quckly. 

In  moving  forward  with  such  a  legislative  ini- 
tiative, I  urge  the  Congress  to  evakjate  critk»l- 
ly  ttie  nterite  of  each  propoaal  based  on  the 
foik>wing  principles: 
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Umtt  out-of-pocket  costs  for  part  A  and  B 
(preferably  to  $500  or  knver). 

Ensure  affordat)ility  for  ttie  poor  and  near 
poor. 

Maintain  the  principle  that  Medicare  benefits 
not  be  means  tested. 

EkJerty  pay  their  fair  share  of  any  benefit  ex- 
panskxi. 

NonekJeriy  receive  an  equal  portion  of  in- 
creased general  revenue  funding. 

Retain  ttie  cost-sharing  principle  of  Medi- 
care, but  at  a  lower  level. 

Reduce  ttie  nursing  home  coinsurance  rate 
and  hoki  down  deductit)les. 

Reduce  the  hospital  deductible  and  limit 
future  increases  to  COLA. 

Cover  and  hoW  down  catastrophic  prescrip- 
tk>n  drug  costs. 

Eliminate  the  protilems  of  private  MediGap 
insurance. 

Utilize  effkaency  of  Medk»re's  high  dollar 
retum. 

Not  increase  the  Federal  defk»t 

As  for  a  specifk:  package,  Including  a  Fed- 
eral MediGap  insurance  [FMI]  plan  and  added 
Medk»id  protectk>n,  I  suggest  that  you  con- 
sider the  following  catastrophk:  health  initia- 
tive: 

MEDICARE  (FEDERAL  MEDIGAP  INSURANCE) 

The  $300  catastrophk:  limit  on  benefk:iary 
out-of-pocket  costs  applied  to  all  Medk»re  co- 
insurance/deductibles  and  Indexed  to  the 
Social  Security  COLA. 

Hospital  coinsurance  covered  for  365  days. 
The  hospital  deductible  reduced  and  indexed 
to  the  Social  Security  COLA. 

Skilled  nursing  facility  care  covered  for  150 
days.  Coinsurance  eliminated  (or  reduced  to 
one-fifth  of  nursing  home  costs,  applied  only 
to  the  first  7  days).  The  3-day  prior  hospitali- 
zation requirement  for  nursing  home  care 
dropped.  The  definition  of  skilled  lowered  to 
allow  better  access  to  skilled  nursing  home 
care. 

Intermittent  home  health  care  better  de- 
fined. 

Prescription  drugs  added  as  a  benefit  sub- 
ject to  a  $100  deductit)le  and  a  small  coinsur- 
ance but  subject  to  the  above  limit.  Drugs  pur- 
chased from  participating  phannacies  with 
prices  prospectively  set  by  Medicare. 

Catastrophk:  benefits  (the  limit  drugs,  nurs- 
ing home  and  home  health)  go  beyond  current 
Medicare  benefits  and  are  mostly  financed  by 
t>enefk:iaries. 

Financing  from,  first,  one-third  of  the  reve- 
nues from  raising  the  cigarette  tax  by  16  cents 
and  indexing  the  tax,  and,  second,  an  FMI 
premium  of  about  $5  to  $10  per  month.  The 
remaining  expanded,  benefit  financing  pakj  t>y 
ttie  ekieriy  and  disabled  on  a  progressive 
basis  and  not  linked  to  taxing  existing  Medi- 
care benefits. 

MEDICAID 

Expand  Mednakl  eiigit)ility  for  poor  and 
near  poor  noneMerty,  especially  children. 

A  spousal  protection  plan  protecting  limited 
amounts  of  income  and  assets  when  one 
member  of  eklerty  couple  requires  Mednaki 
k>ng-term  care.  Also,  the  peraonal  needs  ai- 
k>wance  raised  from  $25  to  $35  per  month. 

Fkianckig  by  two-thirds  of  revenues  from 
raiskig  the  dgaretto  tax  by  16  cents  and  in- 
dexing ttie  tax. 
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Why  this  particular  package?  It  provkies  im- 
portant limited  catasti-ophk:  protection  for 
benefk:iaries  without  taxing  existing  Medware 
benefits  ur  increasing  the  defk:it.  Though  this 
type  of  MediGap  proposal  is  a  step  toward 
catastrophic  protection,  we  must  be  mindful  of 
its  limitations.  That  is,  it  does  not  fill  all  of  the 
real  gaps  in  Medk:are,  does  not  solve  ttie 
long-term  care  problem  and  does  not  protect 
most  uninsured. 

No  matter  what  Congress  chooses  to  do 
this  year  with  respect  to  the  catastrophk: 
health  issue,  we  must  never  forget  the  great 
and  urgent  need  for  a  comprehensive,  cata- 
sti-ophk: health  initiative  protecting  all  Ameri- 
cans. Sooner  or  later,  Congress  must  find  the 
political  will  to  finish  ttie  job. 


ROCHESTER  PRODUCTS  EXEM- 
PLARY WORKPLACE  LITERACY 
PROGRAM 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

OF  IfXW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESERTA'nVES 

Wednesday.  March  4,1987 
Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday  I  intro- 
duced a  bill  to  encourage  workplace  literacy 
programs.  The  legislation  is  in  dkect  response 
to  ttie  increasing  concern  regarding  American 
competitiveness  and  offers  an  important  solu- 
tion to  improving  literacy  and  increasing  the 
bask:  skills  of  our  work  force.  This  measure, 
H.R.  1342,  will  amend  the  Adult  Education  Act 
to  include  a  Federal  grant  program  for  activi- 
ties that  teach  literacy  skills  needed  in  the 
workplace. 

I  wish  to  share  with  my  colleagues  an  ex- 
emplary woriq)lace  literacy  program  now  being 
conducted  in  my  home  State  of  New  York.  It 
is  a  unk^ue  sen/k»  operated  by  Rochester 
Products,  a  diviskw  of  General  Motors  and 
ttie  local  representative  of  the  United  Auto 
Workere,  kx:al  school  districts,  and  the  New 
York  Stete  Department  of  Education.  This 
partnership  provkies  education  servk»s  to 
1,600  of  ttie  company's  4,000  employees. 
These  employees  have  not  completed  high 
scliool  and/or  possess  limited  English  profi- 
ciency. Witfiout  the  education  services  provkJ- 
ed  by  this  partnership,  these  1,600  emptoyees 
wouki  lack  the  necessary  skills  to  remain  em- 
ptoyed  as  Rochester  Products  DivisKwi  [RPD] 
begins  to  modernize  its  production  processes 
and  retools  to  keep  pace  with  rapkj  techno- 
k>gk»l  changes  in  the  worid  market  Following 
is  a  brief  overview  of  ttie  program: 

Program  attendance:  Rochester  Products 
provkJes  emptoyees  with  pakJ  time  off  while 
they  attend  classes  5  days  per  week  7  hours 
daily.  Emptoyees  enroll  in  8-week  cycles,  but 
may  be  recycled  if  achievement  attendance, 
and  behavkKal  goals  are  not  met  More  than 
500  emptoyees  have  enrolled  since  ttie  pro- 
gram begain  in  May  1986,  320  have  received 
instruction,  and  nearty  all  of  tfiese  emptoyees 
have  made  signiftoant  progress  toward  tfieir 
high  school  equivalency  diptoma.  Over  100 
emptoyees  have  already  earned  the  diptoma. 
Perhaps  the  most  significant  statistic  to  poim 
out  is  ttiat  the  program's  dropout  rate  has 
consistentiy  been  less  than  5  percent 
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Program  participants:  The  parltoipente  hi 
this  program  have  consistad  largely  of  minori- 
ties, including  women,  blacks,  and  Hiapantoa. 
In  addition,  the  program  has  also  served  the 
learning  disabled.  And  finally,  the  program  erv 
courages  the  participation  of  oktor  workers  as 
well  as  emptoyees  wtw  are  educationally  db- 
advantaged  or  handk»pped.  The  problem  of 
adult  literacy  cuts  across  aH  boundaries  of 
economK  level,  race,  ethrac  heritage,  and 
age. 

Program  objectives:  The  primary  objective 
of  tile  program  is  to  prepare  emptoyees  to 
obtain  ttiek  high  school  equivalency  dptoma 
through  an  emphasis  on  basw  skill  vistrucUon. 
Other  program  goals  are  to  increase  English 
profkaency  for  ttioqe  who  are  deficient  in  Eng- 
lish speaking,  readkig.  writing,  Kstaning,  and 
speaking  skills,  to  provWe  vocational  kwtruc- 
tion  in  needed  areas,  and  to  knprove  life  skills 
instiuction.  In  addition,  by  offering  specific 
ti^aining  in  computer  literacy,  tachracal  math 
and  blueprint  readkig,  the  program  provktes 
emptoyees  ttie  potential  for  growth  wKhki  thair 
cun^ent  jobs  at  RPD  and  aHows  them  to 
become  eligiMe  for  job  upgrade  witlwi  the 
company.  And  finally,  partkapanls  also 
become  equipped  to  move  into  the  larger  em- 
ptoying  community  in  ttie  Rochester  area. 

This  program  has  at  its  focus  ttw  servtoea 
needed  to  upgrade  the  work  force  of  RPD  and 
permit  ttie  company  to  make  ttie  cliangas  es- 
sential to  effectively  compete  ki  the  market- 
place. Most  importantty.  the  program  is  meet- 
ing its  goal.  I  ask  each  of  my  colleagues  to 
take  a  good  took  at  ttiis  exemplary  program — 
it  is  desperately  needed  on  a  nationwkte  level 

My  bill.  H.R.  1342.  will  provkto  funds  for 
these  critical  literacy  programs,  and  ultimately, 
assist  in  the  economto  development  of  ttiis 
Nation.  Our  marketplace  can  only  be  as  effec- 
tive as  its  wrarkers.  Let  us  do  everyltiing  possi- 
ble to  ensure  a  quality  work  force,  a  quality 
mari(etplace,  and  a  quality  nation.  Workplace 
literacy  programs  are  a  vital  step  in  our  ef- 
forts. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  HONORABLE 
MELDRIM  THOMSON.  JR. 


HON.  ROBERT  C.  SMmi 

or  HXW  HAMPSRiaS 
IK  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATtVKS 

Wednesday,  March  4.  1987 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Hampshka.  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  weekend,  the  peopto  of  New  Hampslike 
wHI  pay  tribute  to  one  of  our  Stele's  most 
prominent  citizens  on  ttie  occaston  of  his  75th 
birttxJay.  Former  Gov.,  Metorkn  Thomson,  Jr., 
will  be  duly  herakled  by  friends  and  col- 
leagues for  his  yet  unmatched  fight  to  man- 
tain  New  Hampshre's  ureque  position  as  ttie 
only  Stete  in  ttie  Nation  with  neittier  a  sales 
nor  income  tax,  and  his  protection  of  ttie  Hber- 
ties  of  our  peopto. 

Mel  Thomson  first  ran  for  Governor  in  1968 
on  a  platform  of  "ax  ttie  tax."  During  his  6 
years  in  office  as  the  9l8t  Governor  of  New 
Hampshke,  from  1973  to  1979,  he  balanced 
the  State's  budget  and  had  a  surpkjs  every 
year  he  «ras  m  office — a  lesson  from  wtiich 
ttie  Federal  Government  couki  learn  a  great 
deal. 
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H  li  ifvniKim  to  raoogniza  him  in  the  U.S. 
HouM  during  «*  Waloric  lOOtt)  Congress  and 
ttw  bioOTlwwM  of  our  ContMuiion  tMcauae 
no  ons  tt  mdm  dwicalsd  to  preswving  that 
doouHwnt  As  QoMmoiv  IM  Thomson  recog- 
]Rl»-r'>M  in  New  Hamp- 
■  tpadai  understanding 
of  Via  maantng  o(  Ibarty  because  we  were 
lattie  revokjiionary  struggle  lor 
Tha  pafMots  of  New  Hampshire 
draAsd  the  ftnt  oenstilulion  of  the  coiones  on 
Januanr  5,  ITTBwand  on  June  15  of  the  same 
ya^ai*  ware  one  of  the  fbst  colonies  to  de- 
olva  our  IndapendanGa  from  Brilairt 

il  is  in  thia  tmMon  that  Mel  Thomson 
our  Stale's,  most  ardent 
*  truly  a  man  of  the  people.  His 
daap  conwfcMona  to  fraedooi.  his  devotion  to 
Qod,  Ms  illaciion  for  New  Hampshire,  and  his 
strong  towa  tor  Qale  and  NacfiMren  serve  as 
a  modal  we  al  would  do  wsM  to  toUow. 

VWhout  Na  inipirafion.  I  would  not  be  a 
IIS.  Oongreaaman  today. 

Mat  Ttaniaon  ia  probably  right  now  at  home 
on  Maiwm  in  the  amri  town  of  Orford.  NH. 
W*  waning  tor  spring  to  maite  the  maple 
sugar  and  plant  the  com  afxl  tomatoes.  Or 
partMpa  Jib's  bounciag  one  of  his  grandchil- 
dran'  on  Na  knaa^. lie  never  has  stopped 
laatt*ig.  teaming  and  writing  about  our  tradi- 
Honal  vafciat  and  hard-won  freedoms.  He  Is 
an  Inaplralion  to  us  al.  an  unparalleled  patriot, 
a.ZOii  osntury  Samuel  Adams. 

MaldHm  Thomaon  is  a  great  American,  a 
uanMsniatK  and  a  gantte  man  *  *  *  but  most 
my  frtofxl  Happy  75th  birthday. 


THE  INTR<M>UCnON  OF  THE 
CONSUMER  RAIL  EQUITY  ACT 


HON.  W  J.  (BILLY)  TAUZIN 

OrLOUUOAllA 

□I  THS  Honss  or  rsfrxsemtativks 
Wednesday.  March  4, 1987 

Mr.  TAUZIK  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take  great 
plaaaure  in  ioining  in  tfie  introductnn  of  the 
Consumer  FM  Equity  Act  Those  of  us  who 
worked  so  hard  in  the  last  Congress  to 
acWawo  passage  of  the  act  are  anxnus  to  see 
the  proMema  of  the  ICC's  implementation  of 
ttw  Staggers  (M  Act  resolved  in  this  Con- 
gress. I  hawe  asked  the  people  of  Louisiana  to 
atact  me  to  be  ttieir  next  Governor,  and  my 
conliaaiiU  responatiatiea  as  the  Congress- 
man tor  the  TNrd  DistricI  of  Louisiana,  arvi  my 
new  rsaponiiiitiin  of  campaigning  have  led 
me  to  the  raluclant  conckiaton  that  I  cannot 
play  the  rota  that  I  played  in  the  last  Congress 
in  acNaving  paaaaga  of  ttiia.  legislation.  I  am 
aaHramaty  pleased  1^  my  dstinguished  col- 
laagiis  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Boucher]  has  ea- 
ger^ ayaad  to  lead  this  effort  in  this  Con- 
graaa.  I  woutd  hasten  to  add,  however,  that  I 
fwnain  fuly  commuted  to  the  Consumer  Rail 
Equi^  AEfa  pasaago.  and  will  remain  at  the 
oanlar  of  Maattort 

Mr.  Spaatiar,  the  Congress  has  been  pa- 
lanl  Wa  hanw  givan  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Cummiasfcjn  over  6  yaers  to  carryout  the  Stag- 
gers Ral  Act  in  the  balanced,  equitable 
mannar  that  Congraas  intended.  In  hearing 
after  fiaeflng  in  ttie  leat  Congress,  tfie  Com- 
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miasnn's  errors  and  omissions  were  set  out 
for  aH  to  see.  TTiese  inckided: 

A  railroad  infiatkxi  irxlex  tfiat  only  went  up, 
not  dawn,  even  in  ttie  face  of  persistent  de- 
craases  In  raikoad  costs; 

A  rate  reasonableness  record  that  had 
naver  ordered  a  railroad  captive  shipper  rate 
reduced  under  Its  Staggers  Act  Interpretetmns; 

A  railroad  "revenue  adequacy"  test  unique 
In  the  annals  of  American  regulatory  law,  one 
that  found  no  major  raikoad  even  ctose  to  rev- 
erse adequacy,  despite  billion  dollar  rvkoati 
diversilicatxjn  programs,  and  rising  stock 
prices  and  borid  ratings  ttuit  woukj  t>e  the 
envy  of  many  major  Industrial  companies; 

A  complete  at>dicatk>n  of  ttie  responsitMlity 
entrusted  to  ttie  Commission  by  the  Staggers 
Rail  Act  to  promote  rail  competitk)n  as  ttie 
praferred  method  of  disciplining  rail  rates;  and 

A  disturtMog  tendency  to  grant  railroad 
atiendonment  applications  on  ttie  basis  of  Irv 
complete  records  or  even  stieer  speculatkm. 

Those  of  us  wtio  participated  in  these  hear- 
ings went  to  great  lengttis  to  impress  upon 
ttie  Commission  our  dissatisfactren  with  this 
unusually  poor  record.  To  us,  ttie  Commission 
was  giving  deregulation  a  bad  name,  and  that 
was  most  unfortunate.  For  it  was  clear  that  for 
many  of  the  Natmn's  shippers,  perhaps  even 
a  majority,  the  Staggers  Act  was  working  ex- 
actly as  intended.  For  ttieir  part,  the  railroads 
slwwed  ttiat  wtiere  ttiey  faced  competitk>n, 
ttiey  were  quite  capable  of  meeting  or  t)eating 
ttie  competitkjn.  But  ttie  success  stories  of 
deregulatkxi  were  being  overwhelmed  by  le- 
gitimate complaints  about  a  Commission  out 
of  control. 

The  Commission's  record,  as  revealed  in 
ttiese  hearings,  truly  earned  it  the  description 
ttiat  our  distinguistied  colleague  and  Ctiair- 
man,  Mr.  Dingell.  gave  it  last  year:  "braln- 
daad." 

As  you  know,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  tried  last 
Saptember  to  include  a  modest  compromise 
of  captive  shipper  protectkms  in  the  Conrail 
sale  legislatk>n,  and  failed  in  ttie  Energy  and 
Commerce  Committee  by  a  single  vote.  There 
ware  concerns  raised  atxxjt  ttie  Impact  of  in- 
cluding ttiese  provisions  In  ttie  legislatxin  au- 
ttiorizing  ttie  sale  of  Conrail.  We  now  tiave  the 
opportunity  to  conskler  these  issues  on  their 
own  merits  wittiout  those  complications,  and 
ttie  obllgatwn  to  address  ttie  Issues  in  a  re- 
sponsible manner. 

Ttiese  issues  are  often  discussed  In  such  a 
way  ttiat  ttiey  seem  to  be  little  more  than  ex- 
tended academic  debates  aboui  fine  points  of 
economic  ttieory  or  regulatory  phik>sophy.  but 
ttK  impacts  are  very  real.  When  a  railroad  can 
charge  any  rate  with  impunity  for  hauling  coal 
to  a  utility  powerplant.  ttie  victim  Is  the  rate- 
payer wtio  pays  all  ttie  fuel  costs  on  his  utility 
bll.  Wtien  a  t>ranch-line  at>andonment  Is 
gtanted  on  ttie  basis  of  vague.  Inaccurate  fi- 
nancial date  and  little  or  no  evidence  of  the 
irapact  on  ttie  local  community,  ttie  victims  are 
ttie  stiippers  who  kise  all  rail  servk»  and  ttie 
commurilty's  economic  development  potential. 
Wtien  a  rate  reasonat>leness  case  festers  at 
ttie  ICC  for  years  and  years,  with  no  end  In 
sight,  ttie  victims  are  ttiose  wtwse  only  pro- 
tactmn  against  being  ripped  off  t>y  a  railroad  Is 
in  ttie  hands  of  ttie  Commission.  When  a  grain 
elevator  operator  Is  denied  access  to  a  com- 
peting railroad,  ttie  vk:tims  include  ttie  farmers 
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who  se4  moat  of  a  fun  year's  hard  work  and 
aggravainn  in  a  depreased  farm  economy  go 
to  benefit  a  railroad  that  spends  bilNons 
buying  Oil  and  gas  properties.  There's  no  fair- 
ness hare,  no  equity,  and  certainly  no  evi- 
dence that  the  ICC  comprehends  the  magni- 
tude of  damage  that  it  has  wreaked  on  Ameri- 
ca's consumers,  stiippers  and  farmers. 

The  Commisston  will  answer  that  it  has  al- 
ready taken  a  number  of  steps  to  correct  the 
balance.  In  truth,  the  record  shows  ttiat  the 
Commiaakm,  under  intense  pressure  from  ttie 
Congress,  reluctantly  and  begrudgingly  took 
several  half-hearted  steps  toward  reform  while 
Congreaa  was  in  sesston,  and  began  to  re- 
treat BMBn  tiefore  Congress  adjourned.  Each 
of  ttiese  steps  has  been  appealed  to  ttie 
courte  by  ttie  railroads,  so  ttie  Issues  are  far 
from  settled. 

Mr.  Speaker,  ttie  Consumer  Rail  Equity  Act 
does  nqttiing  more  ttian  ensure  ttiat  the  care- 
fully crttfted  balance  of  the  Steggers  Rail  Act 
Is  finally  carried  into  effect  Rates  ttiat  the 
Staggeia  Act  Intended  to  t>e  deregulated  will 
remain  ^deregulated;  rates  that  the  Steggers 
Act  intended  t>e  sutiject  to  regulatkm  will  final- 
ly recei^  effective  and  hopefully  Impartial  reg- 
ulatkin.  Railroads  will  continue  to  be  allowed 
to  kx>k  to  ttie  captive  shippers  to  bear  ttie 
greater  share  of  ttie  revenue  adequacy 
txirden. 

Our  ai}ligatk}n  is  to  preserve  ttie  t>enefits  of 
the  Staggers  Act  while  finally  making  clear  to 
ttiose  wtio  cannot  depend  on  competitive 
market  forces  for  protectnn  that  Congress  dkJ 
not  forget  ttiem  or  ignore  them  In  our  efforts 
to  preserve  a  national  rail  transportatkin 
system. 
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MAKING  AMERICA  COMPETE 


HON.  WILUS  D.  GRADISON,  JR. 


IN  The  H017SE  of  representatives 
Wednesday.  March  4,  1987 

Mr.  (3RADISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  week  the 
Economist  ran  an  editorial  ttiat  I  would  like  to 
bring  to  the  attentk>n  of  ttiose  wtio  have  not 
seen  It.  Not  only  does  ttie  piece  discuss  areas 
wtiere  congresswnal  attentk>n  sliould  be  fo- 
cused, it  points  out  ttiose  strengths  of  ttie 
American  economy  that  we  stiould  t>e  careful 
not  to  lose. 

Making  Amxrica  Cohfkr 
the  maitt  roii-solutioiis  for  a  real  probleii 

To  many  foreigners,  America's  current  ol>- 
session  wtth  "competitiveness"  is  bemusing. 
The  United  States  is  now  enjoying  Its  fifth 
year  at  solid  economic  growth.  Alttiough 
last  year's  2V*%  rise  In  ONF  was  unspecta- 
cular, the  prospects  for  1987  are  l>etter.  In- 
flation may  rise  tills  year,  but  even  at,  say, 
3Vi%,  it  is  hardly  the  stuff  of  crisis.  New 
Jobs  have  been  created  by  the  millions;  un- 
employment, at  6.7%  of  the  workforce,  re- 
mains ^e  envy  of  most  European  countries. 
In  lSBl-86,  manufacturing  productivity 
grew  tiy  an  average  of  3.6%  a  year,  com- 
pared with  an  annual  average  of  2.6%  since 
1946.  The  trade  deficit.  $169  billion  in  1986, 
is  directly  linked  to  the  huge  budget  deficit: 
it  is  more  a  symptom  of  slow-moving  politics 
than  at  an  uncompetitive  economy. 


Tet  Washington  is  awash  with  schemes 
ttiat  are  supposed  to  Improve  America's  eco- 
nomic performance  but  will  sometimes  do 
the  opposite.  As  Democratic  leaders  were 
this  week  promising  trade  unionists  more 
protection  against  Imports,  President 
Reagan  was  launching  a  national  "quest  for 
excellence"  and  buttressing  it  in  Congress 
with  a  1,000-page  plan  designed  to  put 
American  business  l>ack  on  top.  "Competi- 
tiveness" is  a  cloak  covering  a  few  good  pro- 
posals (a  national  patents  datalmse),  more 
tmd  ones  (protection  from  foreign  competi- 
tion for  those  industries  wtilch,  mainly 
ttirough  productivity  gains,  have  shed 
lalwur)  and  lobbyists'  pleas  for  more  public 
spending  on  themselves  (and  hence  a  bigger 
budget  deficit). 

TOO  CAM'T  BE  coMPrrrnvB  unubss  too 

COKFKTE 

What  is  going  on?  Broadly,  two  things. 
First,  Americans  know  ttiat  not  all  the  coun- 
try tias  stiared  in  the  prosperity  of  the 
1980'8.  A  few  miles  outside  any  glasstowered 
city  center  and  Its  lush  suburlis  are  the 
trailer  parks,  the  hardscrabble  farms,  the 
towns  that  look  much  like  those  in  the 
north  of  England.  Many  contain  horribly  re- 
silient pockets  of  poverty.  For  many  Ameri- 
cans, an  economy  which  can  help  only  some 
of  the  people,  some  of  the  time,  is  not  good 
enough. 

Second,  Americans  are  confronting  unfa- 
miliar economic  circumstances.  For  most  of 
the  republic's  tiistory  it  has  liad  an  economy 
ttiat  spanned  a  continent  t>etilnd  high  tariff 
wails.  American  producers  needed  to  do  no 
more  ttian  satisfy  the  demands  and  tastes  of 
their  huge  and  voracious  domestic  market. 
All  ttiat  has  changed.  Foreigners  have 
learned  how  to  sell  to  Americans,  who,  in 
turn,  tiave  learned  how  to  love  foreign 
goods. 

Many  of  the  solutions  touted  in  the  name 
of  competitiveness  are  disturbingly  unAmer- 
ican.  It  Is  one  thing  for  the  voters  to  look  to 
Washington  for  a  lead  on,  say,  a  national 
campaign  for  tilgher  educational  standards. 
They  are  needed,  whether  or  not  the  econo- 
my is  strong.  But  for  Americans,  and  Ameri- 
can industrialists  especially,  to  beg  Wash- 
ington's help  against  foreigners  is  miscon- 
ceived. If  Americans  were  ordered  to  stop 
buying  cheaper  and  t>etter  foreign  goods  in 
accord  with  all  the  published  protectionist 
pleas,  reputable  economists  calculate  that 
would  cut  Americans'  real  Incomes  by  20 
percent.  The  Reagan  administration  knows 
tills,  so  many  of  its  proposals  on  competi- 
tiveness are  designed  to  deflect  the  protec- 
tionist axe. 

But  the  actions  of  even  economically  liter- 
ate politicians  are  no  sulistitute  for  what 
companies  can  do  to  help  themselves.  They 
can  slim  their  staff  (as  many  are  doing), 
learn  more  alwut  foreign  markets  (as  too 
few  are  doing)  and,  alwve  all.  Improve  the 
quality  of  their  design.  Too  many  American 
companies  are  still  determinedly  turning 
out  goods  that  look  as  though  they  were  de- 
signed In  the  1960s,  and  probably  were. 
They  will  go  on  doing  so  if  educated  Ameri- 
cans give  any  votes  to  politicians  who  use 
competitiveness  as  a  five-syllable  antonym 
actually  meaning  protection. 
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TRIBUTE  TO  DOMINICAN 
COLLEGE 


HON.  BARBARA  BOXER 

OFCAuroRiriA 
n  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEHTATTVCS 

Wednesday,  March  4,  1987 

Mrs.  BOXER.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  with  great 
pride  and  pleasure  that  I  call  to  your  attention 
the  acconipNshments  of  an  outetanding  aca- 
demic leader  who  has  gukied  the  growth  and 
development  of  a  small  lit>eral  arte  college  in 
my  district  Dominican  College  of  San  Rafael, 
CA. 

During  ttie  past  6  years,  Dominican's  long- 
stending  reputetion  for  excellence  In  educa- 
tion has  been  even  furttier  entianced  under 
the  expert  stewardship  of  ite  preskjent  Bar- 
tiara  Bundy,  wtio  will  retire  from  this  positk)n 
in  ttie  spring  of  1987. 

Wtth  Dr.  Bundy's  guklance,  this  small,  jewel- 
like  coeducatk>nal  college  Increased  Ite  en- 
dowment from  $2  to  $5  millk)n  and  imple- 
mented the  single  largest  grant  program  In 
American  higher  educatton — $2.2  millkin— for 
faculty  and  curriculum  development 

Both  graduate  and  undergraduate  programs 
were  signifrcantly  expanded  during  Dr. 
Bundy's  administration,  with  an  lnn<}vative 
master's  program  In  Pacifk:  Basin  studies  and 
an  academy  for  ttie  professk>nal  deveicipment 
of  teachers  designed  and  successfully  imple- 
mented, atong  with  new  undergraduate  pro- 
grams In  Intematranal  studies,  computer  s6- 
ence,  and  nursing. 

In  additk>n,  Dr.  Bundy  initiated  ttie  Glot>al 
Education  Marin  consortium  to  promote  inter- 
natkinal  studies  in  grades  K-16,  now  the 
North  Bay  lntematk>nal  studies  project  funded 
by  the  Stete  of  Califomia. 

Dr.  Bundy's  creativity  and  viston,  her  mas- 
terful administrative  leaderstiip,  and  her  broad 
concern  for  ttie  community  will  all  t>e  missed 
at  Domink»n  (Ddlege.  I  wish  Dr.  Bundy  an  ex- 
citing new  challenge  In  her  next  endeavor, 
and  I  share  ttie  hope  of  many  ttiat  it  will  keep 
her  in  our  Sixth  Congressk>nal  District. 
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A  proviskxi  of  the  ConaoMatad  Omntous 
Budget  Reconciliatkxi  Act  eiminating  the  hnit- 
ed  drcutetun  rate  revenue  forgone  poatel 
subakfy  for  out-of-county  mailings  under  5,000 
has  had  an  unitended,  dteproporttonatety  hard 
impact  upon  mral  newspapers  tocaflad  near 
county  lines,  jeopardizing  the  free  ftow  of  in- 
formatkxi  in  mral  areas.  Ttie  depressed  rural 
economy  niles  out  the  abiity  of  many  smaHer 
newspapers  to  offset  the  significant  increase 
in  ttieir  postal  rates  by  attracting  more  adver- 
tising or  by  raising  sutncriptton  ratea. 

To  ensure  and  support  ttie  free  ftow  of  k>- 
formatkin  in  rural  areas.  Congress  estabished 
an  in-county  sut>sklized  mail  rate  135  years 
ago.  Congress  added  ttie  limited  drcutelion 
rate  in  1962  in  recognitton  of  ttie  impact  upon 
smaller  newspapers,  and  partKularty  newspa- 
pers located  near  oxjnty  lines,  of  increases  in 
postal  rates.  Ttiese  newspapers  serve  the 
publk:  through  sut)scriptx>ns  as  oppooed  to 
direct  delivery. 

The  Rural  Newspaper  Preaervaton  Act  will 
restore  ttie  limited  circulatkxi  rate  for  mailings 
of  under  5,0(X)  to  adjacent  counties — as  es- 
tatilistied,  the  limited  drculatkxi  rate  tied  no 
adjacent  county  requirement  In  additton,  ttie 
act  caps  ttie  in-county  postal  subskfy  at 
20,000  copies  of  each  issue  of  a  publication, 
refocxising  ttiis  sut>skjy  on  ite  (xiginal  purpoae 
of  assisting  smaller  rural  newspapers.  This 
cap  will  also  partially  offset  ttie  revenue  for- 
gone funds  absort)ed  by  restoring  ttie  limited 
circulatton  rate. 

Please  join  us  In  supporting  ttiis  modest 
proposal  to  provide  sutistantial  relief  to  strug- 
gling small  newspapers,  better  ensuring  the 
free  flow  of  Information  in  rural  areas. 


THE  RURAL  NEWSPAPER 
PRESERVATION  ACT 


HON.  THOMAS  J.  TAUKE 

or  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  4,  1987 

Mr.  TAUKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  tcxtay  I  am  Intro- 
ducing with  my  colleagues  CcMigressmen 
Gene  Taylor.  Frank  Horton,  Don  Young, 
Mervyn  I>mally,  Gerry  Sikorski,  Jim 
Lkshtfoot,  Jim  Leaoi,  Dave  Naqle.  Neal 
Smith,  Fred  Granoy.  I-Iarou}  Vcxkmer.  Bob 
WHrrTAKER,  Doug  Bereuter,  Pat  Roberts, 
Arlan  Stancjeland,  Charue  Stenhcxm, 
Georcse  Wohtley,  Ike  Skelton,  and  Tim 
Penny  legislatton  to  akj  many  mral  newspa- 
pers struggling  to  survive  under  ttie  burdens 
of  a  depressed  rural  economy  and  sharp  irv 
creases  ki  postal  rates. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  Senator  Ste- 
vens woukJ  have  introduced  a  similar  meas- 
ure tcxlay  had  ttie  Senate  tieen  in  session. 


BLACK  HISTORY  MONTH 


HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

or  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  4.  1987 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  recently 
celebrated  "Black  IHistory  Mcxith"  in  February. 
For  a  month's  time,  Americans  learned  atiout 
the  many  contributions  and  acxxxnpKafimante 
of  black  Amerfeans  ttvougtiout  our  Natton's 
history.  One  very  special  event  ttirouglKXit  ttie 
month  of  February  was  ttie  broadcast  of  a 
new  (tocumentary  series  on  ttie  civH  rigtite 
movement  "Eyes  on  The  Prize,"  cxi  ttie 
Publk:  Broadcasting  System.  This  outstandng 
series  reviews  ttie  cavil  righte  movement  from 
1954,  the  year  in  which  ttie  Supreme  Court 
njled  in  BrcMvn  versus  Board  of  Educaikin  tturt 
separate  was  not  actual,  until  1965,  when  ttie 
Congress  of  ttie  United  Stetes  paaaed  ttie 
Voting  Righte  Act 

Ttie  civil  righte  movement  in  ttiis  country  is 
a  successful  story  of  ncxivkilent  actton,  quiet 
dignity  and  extraordinary  ccxirage  in  answer  to 
tong-standing  discriminatton  and  offk»lly-san& 
tkxied  vtolence.  It  is  a  story  to  be  cherished 
by  every  American  wtio  vakies  tiis  or  her 
righte  ariid  freedoms  under  ttie  law  of  ttie  land. 
In  this  200th  anniverBary  year  of  ttie  ConsUtu- 
tnn,  "Stack  History  Month"  takea  on  a  special 
signifeance.  The  Constitutton  ensuraa  equaMy 
for  every  American  citizen,  regardtoaa  of  race, 
creed,  cotor  or  reiigkxt.  Aa  ttie  civl  righia 
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provide  for  ttie  personal  safety  and  material 
aaaiatance  to  dlaotaced  NK»raajan«  anH  Oai. 
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Soviet 


"peace"  initiatives,  whether  in  the 
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won,  iwflt  te  iMlurad  md  proloctod,  to 


Hw  hwuly  and  tkwigtti  of  our  Nation  is  its 
d^s*^  and  common  sanae  of  pupoae.  Re- 
MadnQ  on  Iha  cM  rtplils  movonwnt  qmos  us 
an  opportunRy  to  undaislainJ  tha  precious 
iMkaaof  Vta  rigNa  guarantoad  to  aacti  of  us 
undar  tia  ConalHuMoii.  Daapita  tha  law  and 
tha  attorta  of  many,  raciani  sW  exists  in  1987 
and  awnonic  dapitvation  is  stM  the  rule  for 
many.  TKara  is  aW  much  to  owercome.  Blade 
and  wNto  Americans  wlio  participstad  in  the 
oM  tfffttt  mowamant  laid  their  lives  on  the 
Ina  for  tha  cauaa  of  democracy  and  indMdual 
tkaadom,  undar  tha  guidhig  ight  of  the  Consti- 
tuion.  TNa  la  a  valuabie  lesson  for  all  Amerv 


KTTf)im  HONORS  DR.  ALBERT  L. 
TDURI 


HON.  DALE  L  KUDEE 

OrmCHIGAM 
n  THE  HOVSX  or  SSPBISEHTATIVES 

Wadnesday.  MorcA  4. 1987 
I*.  KIU3EE.  Mr.  Speelter,  I  am  deeply  hon- 
Of«d  and  pifviaged  to  horwr  Dr.  Arthur  L 
Tuuri,  a  man  «to  has  contrtxjted  so  much  in 
the  fields  of  community  health  and  education 
in  tha  Slate  of  Mchigaa  For  more  than  40 
yaars,  Dr.  Tuuri  has  aarved  not  only  the  medi- 
cal profession  through  his  work,  txit  he  also 
haa  aarved  ttie  people  of  Michigan  with  his 
time,  afiort,  and  expertise  as  a  volunteer, 


In  many  ways,  Dr.  Tuuri  is  considered  a  pto- 
near  in  the  field  of  medkane.  He  is  recognized 
ae  being  orw  of  the  Firit  area's  foremost  au- 
Ihorifiaa  on  pofio,  and  he  was  the  first  doctor 
to  inhoduoe  Mdianga  tanafusions  to  the  city 
of  f=lnL  Hto  talento  were  recognized  early  on 
by  tha  dMnguished  Charies  Stewart  Mott 
Foundatioa  wfwh  honored  Nm  with  its  first 
falowafiip  in  pediatrics  in  1047. 

Tha  Mott  FoundaMon's  expectations  were 
mora  than  reafized  l>y  Dr.  Tuuri's  dedication 
and  aervioe  to  chfidren  in  the  Flint  community. 
For  more  than  20  yaws.  Dr.  Tuuri  worited  as  a 
health  consultani  and  adminiatrative  assistant 
in  charge  of  mednal  sennces  for  the  Flint 
Board  of  Education.  He  served  children  with 
special  needa  at  Qeneaee  County  Health  De- 
partment cMca  and  has  chaired  Genesee 
County  Muscular  Dystrophy,  fund  drives.  He 
alao  twaa  chief  of  the  pedntrics  depertment  at 
Huriey  Hoapital  and  designed  the  physical 
plant  facpWsi  at  the  Mott  Children's  Health 
Center.  Or.  Tuuri's  wortc  with  children  has  not 
gone  umoliced  in  the  community.  TheDixant- 
Tuuri-Moll  School  for  physically  and  develop- 
manlaly  dhablod  chidren  was  named  in  his 
honor,  aa  waa  the  pedatrics  unit  at  Huriey 
Marital  Cantor. 

An  honors  graduate  of  the  University  of 
Mtohigan  School  of  Modhane.  Dr.  Tuuri  has 
bean  an  acHva  force  in  the  field  of  education. 
botti  aa  an  inalructor  and  a  contributor.  As  an 
aaaiateni  dnical  profaaam  at  his  abna  mater, 
and  aa  a  cMcal  proleaaor  at  the  Michigan 
SMto  IMvaraify  Madtoal  School,  Dr.  Tuuri  has 
ahaaad  Na  hnowtadga  wNh  hundreds  of  stu- 
Aa  an  organiaar  and  fundraiser.  Dr. 
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Tuud  was  irtstrumental  in  securing  Mott  Foun- 
dation grants  to  various  hospitals  and  health 
dinics  across  Vne  State  of  Michigan. 

Alhough  the  list  of  his  professional  accom- 
plisiiments  is  indeed  impressive.  Dr.  Tuuri  is 
also  noted  as  a  quiet  hetjser  in  the  community. 
His  talents  arxj  his  compassion  have  helped 
countless  people  throughout  Michigan's  Sev- 
enth Congressional  Ostrict  especially  ttie 
cfiildren  arxi  young  people  to  wtwm  he  has 
dedfcated  so  much  of  his  life. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  work  of  Dr.  Arthur  L  Tuuri 
is  a  gtowing  example  of  how  the  medical  pro- 
fession can  enhance  ttie  quality  of  life  in  com- 
murMes  across  this  country.  The  distin- 
guished service  career  of  Dr.  Tuuri  is  a 
beacon  of  light  to  all  young  p)eople  wfto  aspire 
to  w(xk  for  ttie  public  good.  Dr.  Tuuri  exempli- 
fied ttie  ideals  espoused  by  the  late  Charies 
Stewart  Mott,  wtio  said,  "Let  us  be  known  by 
our  deeds."  The  deeds  of  Dr.  Tuuri  have 
mads  our  city  and  State  a  better  place  to  live, 
for  ourselves,  our  children,  and  our  chiklrens' 
ctiiklren. 
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TRIBUTE  TO  IiEWIS  B. 
ANDERSON 


A  BILL  FOR  THE  PRIVATE 
RELIEP  OP  PEDRO  TOLENINO 


HON.  JOHN  J.  LaFALCE 

or  NKW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REFRESEHTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  4,  1987 

Mr.  LaFALCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  intro- 
duce a  bill  for  ttie  private  relief  of  Pedro  To- 
lenino  de  la  Rosa,  also  known  as  Dom  Lor- 
enzo. 

Dom  Lorenzo  Is  a  natural  citizen  of  the  Phil- 
ippines. He  t>ecame  a  Trappist  Monk  in  1 981 , 
and  received  permission  to  join  the  Carthusian 
Order  in  1984.  The  Carthusians  are  a  very 
strict  Catholic  Order  whose  members  devote 
ttieir  lives  to  prayer,  study,  farming,  solitude 
and  silence.  There  are  only  23  Carthusian 
Chartertiouses  in  the  worid,  one  in  the  UnKed 
States,  and  none  in  the  Ptiilippines. 

The  Carthusians  support  themselves  by 
farming.  They  contritKite  to  the  local  economy 
by  their  purchase  of  various  goods  and  sup- 
plies. They  are  In  no  way  a  burden  on  Ameri- 
can society,  rather,  they  are  unassuming,  solid 
con^butors  to  that  society. 

Since  joining  the  Carthusians,  In  Vermont,  in 
1984,  Dom  Lorenzo  has  worked  hard  and 
adapted  well  to  ttie  strkrt  life  of  the  order.  He 
has  done  so  well,  in  fact  ttiat  he  is  now  train- 
ing to  become  a  fully  ordained  priest. 

To  disrupt  ttie  training  which  Dom  Lorenzo 
lias  so  selflessly  undertaken,  in  order  to 
deport  him  to  ttie  Ptiilippines,  wtiere  no  ctiar- 
tertiouse  of  the  Carthusian  Order  exists,  would 
be  psyctiotogicaily  and  spiritually  devastating 
to  kim.  It  would  terminate  the  life  he  has 
worted  so  hard  to  achieve.  It  would  also  de- 
prive ttie  small  Carthusian  community  of  his 
spepial  presence  among  them. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  an  effort 
to  provkle  special  relief  to  Dom  Lorenzo.  The 
bill  I  introduce  today  will  altow  him  to  attain 
permanent  resklence  status,  and  enable  him 
to  continue  in  his  extraordinary  vocatk)n  of 
semice  to  God  and  his  community. 


HON.  CARROLL  HUBBARD,  JR. 

OP  KEMTUCKT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Wednesday,  March  4, 1987 

Mr.  HUBBARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  would 
like  to  pay  tribute  to  Lewis  B.  Anderson  of 
Mayfiek),  KY,  who  died  Sunday,  February  15, 
1987,  at  the  age  of  99. 

Lewis  Anderson  was  a  longtime  friend  of 
mine  wtiom  I  admired  very  much,  and  I  know 
he  was  a  treasured  friend  of  many  ottiers  in 
western  Kentucky  as  well.  For  many  years  he 
was  in  ttie  clothing  and  dry  goods  txisiness  in 
my  tiomelown  of  Mayfield,  and  he  was  a  re- 
tired Graves  County  Judge  and  former  Graves 
County  Circuit  Court  Clerk.  He  was  a  member 
of  ttie  Seventh  and  College  Church  of  Christ 
in  MayfieU. 

His  suivivors  include  his  lovely  wife,  Bea- 
trice Gordon  Anderson;  one  son,  Cedl  Ander- 
son of  Mayfield;  five  daughters,  St.  L.  Kotlar  of 
Grosse  Points  Woods,  Ml,  Bruton  Wood  of 
Paducah,  KY.,  Geraldine  Anderson  of  Deer- 
field  Beach,  FL,  Elwanda  Cox  of  San  Mateo, 
CA,  and  Jean  Simmons  of  Murray,  KY.;  19 
grandchildren,  36  great-grandchildren  and  13 
great-great-grandchikjren.  One  son,  Lewis  An- 
derson, Jr.,  and  a  daughter,  Lou  Ella  Shelby, 
preceded  him  in  death. 

Lewis  Anderson  was  a  great  citizen  of  and 
an  asset  to  Mayfield  and  Graves  County,  KY. 
Indeed,  he  will  t>e  missed  for  many  years  to 
come.  My  wife  Carol  and  I  join  with  the  count- 
less friends  of  this  outstanding  Kentuckian  in 
extending  our  sympathy  to  the  family  of  Lewis 
Anderson 


NICARAGUA  AND  EL  SALVADOR: 
WHAT  ABOUT  THE  VICTIMS? 


HON.  CUUDE  PEPPER 

or  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  4,  1987 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  intro- 
ducing a  bill  to  help  displaced  Nk:araguans 
and  Salvadorans  through  a  General  Account- 
ing Office  investigatkxi  and  report  on  ttie  con- 
ditions of  displaced  Nk»raguans  and  Salva- 
dorans. Ttie  report  is  to  determine  tiow  many 
Nicaraguans  and  Salvadorans  have  been 
moved,  \lrtiere  they  have  been  moved,  the 
reasons  for  such  displacement,  their  current 
living  conditk>ns,  including  ttieir  food  and 
housing  aituatton,  and  ttie  general  impact  that 
the  wars  in  Nk:aragua  and  El  Salvador  have 
had  on  them. 

Ttie  bill  provkies  for  a  GAO  investigatk>n 
covering  ttvee  main  topres:  displaced  Nicara- 
guans and  Salvadorans  in  Central  America, 
Nk»raguans,  and  Salvadorans  returned  home 
from  the  United  States,  and  Nk»raguans  and 
Salvadorans  now  unlawfully  in  ttie  United 
States.  The  bill  requires  ttie  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral to  issue  this  report  within  1  year.  After  ttie 
report  is  issued,  ttie  relevant  congressional 
committees  stiall  hoM  hearings  to  determine 
wtiat  apiKopriate  steps  stiouM  be  taken  to 
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proviOe  for  ttie  personal  safety  and  material 
assistance  to  displaced  Nnaraguans  and  Sal- 
vadorans, whether  within  their  own  natton, 
whether  they  have  fled  to  other  countries  in 
Central  America,  or  wtiettier  ttiey  are  tempo- 
rarily in  the  United  States. 

The  bill  furtfier  provkles  for  a  temporary 
stay  of  deportatnn,  the  Attorney  General  shall 
not  detain  or  deport  such  aliens  until  at  least 
270  days  after  enactment  of  this  legislatton. 

The  chance  to  achieve  peace  and  democra- 
cy in  Central  America  requires  a  continued 
United  States  commitment  to  the  people  of 
Nk:aragua  and  El  Salvador.  Ttiis  legislatkin 
would  give  us  the  informatkw  we  need  to 
better  help  our  friends  and  neighbors  who 
have  been  uprooted  and  persecuted,  often  for 
political  purposes.  We  all  agree  that  they  need 
our  help.  But  if  we  are  going  to  help  them,  we 
have  to  know  wtiere  they  are,  why  they  are 
ttiere,  and  wtiat  ttiey  need.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  pass  this  bill. 


PAIR  TRADE  IN  MARINE 
TRANSPORTATION 


HON.  BRYON  L  DORGAN 

op  HORTR  DAKOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  4,  1987 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  and  my  colleague  from  Ohk)  [Mr. 
Graoison]  are  introdudng  legislatk>n  whk;h 
seeks  fair  treatment  for  our  U.S.-flag  opera- 
tors. Each  year  millnns  of  cars  are  imported 
into  the  United  States  from  countries  such  as 
Japan  and  Korea,  and  each  year  American- 
flag  vessels  are  virtually  precluded  from  trans- 
porting those  vehicles  to  United  States 
stiores. 

Despite  the  fact  that  American-flag  vessels 
have  competitive  operating  costs,  they  face 
enormous  obstades  in  gaining  access  to  for- 
eign automobile  transporting  markets.  For  ex- 
ample, last  year  approximately  2.3  milton  Jap- 
anese autos  were  exported  to  the  United 
States  and  not  one  of  ttiose  autos  was  carried 
on  an  American-flag  vessel.  Ttie  Japanese 
use  unfair  and  discriminatory  practices  to  shut 
out  United  States-flag  operators  from  seeking 
contracts  in  much  ttie  same  way  they  have 
created  t>anriers  to  other  American  exports. 

The  balance  of  trade  defrcit  we  have  with 
ttie  Japanese  will  not  disappear  overnight. 
But  it  can  be  chipped  away  If  the  United 
States  is  determined  to  breakdown  trade  bar- 
riers whenever  possit>le.  Currently,  United 
States  dollars  and  the  benefits  of  revenue 
generated  by  ttiis  marine  transportation  of  ve- 
hkdes  to  the  United  States  are  going  to  Japan 
instead  of  to  the  United  States.  Gaining  great- 
er access  for  American-flag  vessels  offers  at 
least  one  small  vretory  for  the  United  States 
economy  and  for  redudng  our  trade  defk:it 
with  the  Japanese  and  other  countries. 

I  believe  that  Congress  must  go  on  record 
in  oppositkxi  to  these  unfair  trade  practk^s 
and  must  continue  to  urge  the  PreskJent  to 
make  every  effort  to  negotiate  an  end  to 
marine  transportatton  trade  banriers  by  our 
trading  partners.  Forceful  negotiattons  in  con- 
junctton  with  congressional  activity  on  this 
issue  recently  opened  a  tiny  portkw  of  ttiis 
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trade  to  the  United  States.  The  Japanese 
awarded  four  small  contracts  to  United  States- 
flag  vessels  for  1987,  but  this  represents  only 
a  small  percentage  of  the  trade.  In  order  to 
obtain  equal  treatment  for  our  operators,  the 
United  States  must  show  its  commitment  to 
breaking  down  existing  trade  barriers. 

I  urge  your  support  of  this  important  legisla- 
tton. 


STATEMENT  OP  HON.  FRED  C. 
IKLE 


HON.  CHARLES  WILSON 

OP  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Wednesday,  March  4,  1987 

Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  it  would 
be  of  interest  to  my  colleagues  to  read  the 
Statement  submitted  by  the  Honorable  Fred  C. 
Ikle,  Under  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Polkry 
before  the  Joint  Congressk>nal  Task  Force  on 
Afghanistan  on  February  17,  1987.  I  therefore 
ask  that  the  statement  be  entered  in  the 
Record  in  total. 
Statemxht  bt  Hoh.  Fred  C.  Iklx,  Uitdkr 

SBCRETART  op  DXPOfSE  FOR  POLICT,  BSPORX 

THE  Joiirr  Task  Force  ok  Apgrakistam 

Mr.  Chairman.  meml>ers  of  the  Task 
Force  on  Afghanistan:  It  is  a  distinct  pleas- 
ure to  tiave  heen  asked  to  appear  l>efore 
you.  These  hearings,  and  in  particular  the 
majority  leader's  eloquent  statement,  dem- 
onstrate our  strong,  bipartisan  concern  for 
the  struggle  of  the  Afgtian  people  against 
the  cruel  foreign  occupation. 

One  purpose  of  these  hearings,  as  I  under- 
stand it.  is  to  throw  light  on  the  current 
flurry  of  diplomatic  activity  surrounding 
the  question  of  a  negotiated  settlement. 
Whenever  Soviet  leaders  launch  one  of 
their  "peace  offensives,"  other  governments 
tend  to  indulge  in  a  great  deal  of  specula- 
tion as  to  the  seriousness  of  the  Soviet  pro- 
posals. All  of  us  wish  to  see  an  end  to  the 
l>arbaric  warfare  that  Moscow  tias  l)een  In- 
flicting on  the  Afglian  people.  Hence  the 
temptation  is  great  to  believe  that  the  Sovi- 
ets are  finaUy  ready  to  withdraw. 

Unfortunately,  it  appears  the  Soviet  lead- 
ership has  not  yet  come  to  the  realization 
that  their  occupation  forces  must  quickly 
withdraw.  More  likely,  current  Soviet  Initia- 
tives represent  a  thinly  disguised  attempt  at 
deception.  Deception  must  l>e  exposed.  It  is 
encouraging  to  see  that  the  Senate,  in  one 
of  its  very  first  actions  in  the  new  session, 
did  Just  that  through  its  resolution  on  Af- 
ghanistan, adopted  by  a  vote  of  92  to  0.  Had 
those  absent  l>een  there  to  vote.  I  liave  no 
doubt  this  would  have  Ijeen  unanimous.  We 
aU  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  Serutors  Byrd 
and  Humptirey  for  their  leadership  in  intro- 
ducing that  resolution. 

The  resolution  aptly  descrilies  the  Soviet 
initiatives  as  "a  cynical  and  hypocritical 
public  relations  campaign."  as  reflecting 
'the  apparent  belief  that  words  will  substi- 
tute for  genuine  action  in  shaping  world 
opinion."  The  resolution  sums  up  Soviet  ob- 
jectlves  when  it  says,  and  I  quote:  "The 
offer  by  the  Soviet  puppet  regime  in  Kabul 
for  a  cease-fire  and  aomesty  in  the  name  of 
national  reconciliation  is  a  transparent  at- 
tempt to  isolate  the  democratic  resistance 
(the  Mujahedin).  confuse  the  populace  and 
accomplish  the  surrender  of  the  democratic 
resistance  while  the  Soviet  military  occupa- 
tion continues  unal>ated." 
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Soviet  "peace"  inltlatlTes,  whether  in  the 
context  of  Afghanistan  or  elsewhere,  are 
not  new.  What  Is  new  to  the  current  Soviet 
initiatives  on  Afghanistan  is  the  scale  and 
soptilstication  of  the  effort. 

These  initiatives  can  t>e  traced  back  to 
Gorliachev's  accession  to  power.  Vague  ref- 
erences at  the  Geneva  summit  of  a  need  to 
end  the  war  in  Afghanistan  and  Oorba- 
chev's  description  of  Afghanistan  at  the 
27th  Communist  Party  Congress  aa  a 
"bleeding  wound,"  were  among  the  inlUal 
salvos  of  this  campaign.  These  moves  suc- 
ceeded in  stirring  some  speculation  tliat  per- 
haps a  ctiange  was  afoot  In  Soviet  policy, 
that  perhaps  Moscow  was  getting  tired  after 
seven  years  of  warfare  and  was  looking  for  a 
way  out.  Further  Soviet  initUtlves,  includ- 
ing the  present  series  and  a  succession  of 
apparent  changes  in  Moscow's  position  on 
discussion  of  withdrawal  timetables,  tiave 
been  tailored  to  produce  wtiat  I  would  call 
the  "illusion  of  movement." 

Moscow  Is  pursuing  a  long-term  policy 
whose  objective  is  to  outlast  the  resistance 
by  destroying  its  support  t>ase.  That  policy 
has  two  basic  components,  one  directed 
toward  Afghanistan  Itself,  one  aimed  at  the 
outside  world.  Witliin  Afgtumlstan,  the  So- 
viets have  pursued  a  policy  tliat  tias  accu- 
rately been  described  as  "migratory  geno- 
cide." The  Soviets  tuive  not  tried  to  seize 
and  hold  territory,  but  to  subjugate  the 
population  either  by  ctiasing  it  out  of  the 
country,  killing  it.  or,  where  feasible  by  co- 
optation. 

The  other  component  of  Soviet  policy  on 
Afghanistan,  the  one  directed  to  the  outside 
world,  has  sought  from  the  very  l>eginnlng 
to  create  a  lack  of  awareness  atMut  the  war. 
so  as  to  curtail  outside  support  for  the  re- 
sistance. Soviet  objectives  in  fact  depend 
upon  inducing  the  outside  world  to  neglect 
the  Soviet  war  against  the  Afgtian  people. 

To  this  end.  aside  from  "peace"  offensives, 
Moscow  tias  also  used  blunter  means  to  dis- 
courage interest  In  the  war.  Just  one  exam- 
ple: On  Octot>er  5,  1984.  the  Soviet  Ambas- 
sador to  Pakistan  publicly  warned  independ- 
ent Journalists  that  they  would  t>e  killed  if 
they  tried  to  go  Into  Afghanistan.  His  words 
are  worth  quoting.  He  said:  "I  warn  you.  and 
through  you,  all  of  your  Journalist  col- 
leagues: Stop  trying  to  penetrate  Afgliani- 
stan  with  the  so-called  Mujahedin.  From 
now  on.  the  bandits  and  the  so-called  Jour- 
nalists—French. American,  British,  and 
others— accompanying  them  will  l>e  killed. 
And  our  units  in  Af  gtianistan  will  help  the 
Afghan  forces  to  do  It."  ' 

What  has  transpired  on  the  ground  tias 
not  gone  according  to  Soviet  plans,  however. 
In  fact.  It  could  t>e  said  that  with  regard  to 
several  key  elements,  Soviet  strategy  lias 
failed,  or  is  falling,  to  actiieve  Its  objectives. 

To  be  sure,  the  Soviets  have  succeeded  in 
reducing  the  population  of  Afghanistan  by  a 
good  third  of  Its  prelnvasion  size.  They  tiave 
destroyed  parts  of  the  country,  and  in 
places  deprived  the  resistance  of  its  local 
support  base,  of  its  source  of  food  and  other 
needed  supplies.  Yet,  even  tills  has  not  l>een 
entirely  one-sided,  for  the  Mujahedin  no 
longer  have  to  fear  t>art>aric  retaliation 
upon  local  villagers  for  their  attacks  on 
Soviet  and  Afgtian  puppet  forces. 

But  whereas  Moscow  had  hoped  to  demor- 
alize, weaken,  and  otherwise  reduce  armed 


'  Remarks  were  made  by  the  AmbaMsdor,  Vltaly 
Smlmov,  to  OUvler  Waiin  of  French  tdevtilaa  and 
the  Aaence  Praoce  Pren  KiiiMiNMMlfiil  In  Iilama- 

bad. 
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owwdUon.  the  oppoitte  hai  happened.  The 
Manoe  la  now  more  effective, 
equipped  than  ever  before.  They  are 
loeaainc  cawialtlea  and  materiel 
upoD  Soviet  and  Alt han  Communist 
fonps.  biehidtnc  dgnlflcant  loaaea  In  air- 
craR.  OooperattoD  among  the  freedom 
fliliten  iaikle  Afghanliitan  haa  increased 
•ulMtaiittalljr.  There  are  now  areas  where 
emiBaiMleri  fttm  several  different  local- 
Ittea  and  groups  cooperate  weU  with  each 
other.  PoUttcal  cooperation  and  ooordlna- 
tkn.  both  in  Afthanfaitan  and  among  the 
groups  in  Paklatan,  has  also  improved.  The 
If ujahedin  »ntMr»«»  at  the  different  groups 
is  fUDCtkntiw  better.  In  fact,  it  easUy 
■greed  unantanooaly  to  reject  the  deceptive 
Soviet  proposals. 

The  Soviets  had  clearly  hoped  to 
strengtben  the  Communist  regime  in  Kabul 
and  make  the  Afi^t"  Capital  and  the  major 
eitlas  secure  from  resistance  attacks.  They 
bad  hoped  gradually  to  replace  Soviet  with 
/if|t»fip  CoBununlst  forces  in  combat  roles, 
and  generally  to  increase  support  for  the 
Soviet  tnrtaQed  regime. 

The  Soviets  have  achieved  none  of  these 
ehiacftlves.  On  the  contrary,  seven  years 
after  the  invasion.  Af^ian  forces  continue 
to  perform  pooiiy  against  the  Mujahedin. 
Morale  is  bad  among  the  puppet  forces  and 
dMTtlon  rates  continue  to  be  high. 

lioeoow  must  have  realized  that  under 
current  eondltlons  not  only  can  it  not  win,  it 
cannot  even  make  meaningful  progress.  Un- 
fottunaftely.  this  realisation  has  not  yet  led 
the  Soviet  leadership  to  consider  disengage- 
ment. Always  oonadous  of  the  significance 
of  outside  support  to  the  resistance.  Moscow 
has  apparently  determined  that  this  sup- 
port la  the  real  obstacle  to  the  incorporation 
of  4fg*««««-»*i«  into  the  Soviet  empire.  With 
an  assured  source  of  external  support  the 
Afghan  reslstanoe  cannot  be  subjugated. 
Without  such  support  Moscow  could  go 
about  its  grisly  business  much  more  confi- 
dent of  ultimate  success. 

Moscow  is  aware  that  once  democracies 
loae  Interest  in  a  cause  and  disengage,  it  Is 
only  with  great  dlfflculty,  if  at  all.  that  they 
can  renew  their  ocmmdtment.  The  Gorba- 
chev leadership  has  made  its  objective  for 
Afghanistan  to  disconnect  the  resistance 
from  the  outside  world.  Despite  all  Its  state- 
ments on  its  alleged  desire  to  withdraw.  It 
lias  not  yet  moved  from  its  liey  demands:  To 
flimhiitf  the  ability  of  the  Mujahedin  to 
resist  the  Soviet  occupation  before  Soviet 
troop  withdrawals  begin,  and  to  keep  its  co- 
lonial regime  indefinitely  in  power.  This 
a»m»nA  has  not  been  resUlcted  to  cessation 
of  external  support.  Bfoacow  is  also  demand- 
ing guarantees  that  such  aid  not  be  re- 
sumed. In  other  words,  the  Soviet  Union 
asks  the  West  to  abandon  the  Afghan  free- 
dom fightas  and  to  allow  Soviet  conquest. 

It  should  luve  become  obvious  to  the 
Soviet  leadership  by  now  that  this  attempt 
to  hoodwink  the  outside  world  is.  and  will 
remain,  a  failure.  International  support  for 
the  cause  of  Afghan  freedom,  far  from  di- 
minishing, has  grown  with  each  passing 
year.  llilB  Is  true  woiidwide.  not  just  in  the 
United  States  and  in  Western  Europe. 

The  seven  yean  of  warfare  against  the 
Af  tfian  people  put  the  Soviet  Union  at  odds 
with  virtually  all  the  countries  of  the  world. 
The  yearly  United  Nations  resolutions  con- 
demning the  Soviet  invasion  carry  by  huge 
maiontles.  the  latest  by  a  vote  of  123  to  30. 

Islamic  oouBtrlea  have  similarly  voiced  their 

oppoalUnn  to  Soviet  war  against  Afgliani- 

atan.  and  have  repeatedly  asked  for  Soviet 

withdrawal.  Tlie  fifth  Islamic  summit  con- 
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ftrence.  Just  held  in  Kuwait,  once  again  re- 
stated that  principled  stand.  Forty-six  Is- 
lamic leaders  were  not  deceived  by  the 
soviet  initiatives;  they  passed  a  stronger 
condemnation  of  the  Soviet  warfare  than 
ever  before  and  called  on  all  Islamic  states 
to  support  the  freedom  fighters.  The  com- 
mitment to  the  cause  of  Afghan  freedom 
has  continued  to  grow  throughout  the 
world. 

I  would  be  remiss  If  I  did  not  at  this  point 
mention  the  courageous  and  praiseworthy 
role  played  by  Pakistan.  To  begin  with,  the 
Qovemment  and  people  of  Pakistan,  despite 
considerable  economic  and  political  costs, 
have  extended  a  most  generous  welcome  to 
the  Afghan  refugees,  the  largest  refugee 
population  In  the  world.  Pakistan  has  been 
second  to  none  in  seeking  every  possible 
sivenue  for  a  Just  and  fair  negotiated  settle- 
ment. We  have  supported,  and  continue  to 
support  its  efforts  In  this  regard.  The  Gov- 
ernment and  people  of  Pakistan  have  stood 
UP  with  great  courage  and  resilience  against 
oontlnued  Soviet  pressure,  attempts  at  in- 
timidation, and  subversion.  The  United 
States  views  most  seriously  such  Soviet  at- 
tempts, including  violations  of  Pakistani  air 
4>ace  and  territory.  I  am  sure  I  am  also 
4>eaklng  for  Congress  by  saying  that  the 
United  States  stands  by  the  Government 
and  people  of  Pakistan  and  is  committed  to 
the  territorial  integrity  of  Pakistan.  Our  se- 
curity assistance  program  to  Pakistan  re- 
flects the  vital  American  interest  In  the 
Bfety  and  Integrity  of  that  ally.  I  want  to 
Stress  In  this  regard  the  great  significance  of 
Oongresslonal  approval  for  the  requested 
second  multi-year  security  assistance  pro- 
gram for  Pakistan.  No  country  has  done 
more,  or  suffered  more,  for  Afghanistan 
Oian  Pakistan.  It  deserves  our  strong  and 
oontlnued  support. 

We  believe  that  a  settlement  to  the 
Afghan  conflict  will  have  to  be  consistent 
With  UN  resolutions  and  result  in  the 
prompt,  complete,  and  irrevocable  with- 
drawal of  Soviet  troops.  No  more  time  is  re- 
quired for  such  withdrawal  than  it  took  for 
the  initial  Soviet  invasion.  And  any  settle- 
ment will  have  to  have  the  broad  support  of 
the  Afghan  people;  a  Communist  front  gov- 
ernment Is  thus  not  acceptable.  The  true 
test  of  national  reconciliation  will  be  the 
voluntary  return  of  the  refugees. 

It  is  our  hope  that  the  Soviet  leaders  will 
recognize  sooner,  rather  than  later,  that  the 
Soviet  empire  cannot  win  In  Afghanistan; 
that  colonial  and  Imperial  wars  of  the  sort 
being  waged  are  a  thing  of  the  past;  that  a 
settlement  fair  to  all  the  parties  is  more 
easily  attained  now  than  later;  that  the 
costs  to  Moscow,  whether  in  Afghanistan, 
throughout  the  world,  or  even  within  the 
Soviet  Union  will  continue  to  grow  until 
they  become  truly  awesome. 

It  is  sometimes  alleged  that  the  Soviet 
Union  might  be  worried  about  hostile  mili- 
tary presence  in  Afghanistan.  Of  course, 
lOefore  the  Soviet  invasion  of  Afghanistan, 
that  country  was  a  friendly  neighbor  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  there  was  no  threat  at  all. 
Today,  the  restoration  of  an  independent, 
non-threatening  Afghanistan  is  still  up  to 
Moscow.  But  if  the  Soviet  leaders  persist  in 
waging  war  against  the  Afghan  people,  the 
day  may  come  when  their  allegation  of  a 
threat  across  the  Soviet-Afghan  border 
might  have  been  turned  into  a  self-fulfilling 
prophecy.  Moscow  should  seriously  ponder 
this  risk. 

Without  wanting  to  make  more  of  this 
than  ia  warranted  at  this  point,  there  is  also 
mounting  evidence  that  Soviet  aggression  in 
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Af  ghaaistan  is  having  an  impact  within  the 
Soviet  Union,  especially  in  Muslim  Soviet 
Central  Asia.  In  remarks  made  recently  in 
Uzbelcfctan.  Gorbachev  sharply  crltidied 
"Comipunlsts  and  senior  offidals"  for 
paying  "Up  service"  to  Communist  "morali- 
ty and  Ideals  while  .  .  .  personally  partici- 
pating in  religious  rituals."  This,  when  Jux- 
taposed to  the  fact  that  early  in  the  war  the 
Soviet*  had  to  withdraw  from  combat  their 
Muslim  central  Asians  because  of  fraterniza- 
tion iHth  their  Afghan  coreligionists,  when 
Juxtapopaed  to  the  clear  sympathy  for  the 
latter  by  Central  Asians  in  general,  seems  to 
indicate  that  Soviet  lack  of  progress  in  Af- 
ghanistan may  be  influencing  the  strength 
of  Muslim  rellgloiis  feeling  within  the 
Soviet  Union.  The  implications  of  yet  fur- 
ther fruitless  bloodshed  should  be  clear. 

Let  me  conclude  by  reiterating  our  hope 
that  the  Soviet  Union  will  soon  conclude 
that  the  opportunity  for  a  Just  and  fair  ne- 
gotiating settlement,  one  that  includes  the 
freed<an  fighters'  participation  in  the  deter- 
mination of  their  future,  should  be  grasped 
now.  Outside  support  and  sustenance  for 
the  valiant  Afghans  will  not  go  away.  The 
cost  to  Moscow  will  only  Increase  without 
hope  of  victory.  If  Moscow  truly  wants 
peace.  It  must  show  this  by  deeds.  As  for  us, 
we  wfll  stand  by  our  Afghan  friends  until 
just  peace  is  attained. 

Thank  you. 
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CADET  COL.  DAVID  MERTES  RE- 
CEIVES CIVIL  AIR  PATROL'S 
HIGHEST  CADET  AWARD 


HON.  GEORGE  W.  GEKAS 

'  or  PSIIHSTLVAIIIA 

III  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  4,  1987 

Mr.  GEKAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  In  the 
U.S.  Congress  the  merits  of  Cadet  Cd.  David 
Merteg,  a  member  of  the  WWiamsport  Com- 
poslta  Squadron  401.  Cadet  Colonel  Mertes 
will  be  recognized  at  a  dinner  banquet  on 
Mardi  8,  1967,  as  the  first  member  of  the  Wil- 
liams^ort  Composite  Squadron  to  receive  the 
Gen.  Cart  A.  Spaatz  Award. 

Th9  Spaatz  Award  is  the  highest  of  three 
awards  available  to  Civil  Air  Patrol  cadets. 
David  earned  ttie  award  after  completing  all 
cadet  program  requirements  and  passing  the 
four-part  Spaatz  examination.  The  exam  is 
comprised  of  written  exams  in  aerospace  e(fc^ 
cation  and  leadership,  a  written  essay,  and  a 
physical  fitness  test 

Once  a  cadet  earns  the  Spaatz  Award  they 
are  promoted  to  the  rank  of  cadet  colonel. 
Thosg  cadet  coloneis,  who  later  earn  the 
senior  member  program  awards,  are  eligibte 
for  immediate  promotion  to  Civil  Air  Partrol 
caption. 

David  is  currently  a  sophomore  at  Boston 
University  in  the  Aeronautical  Engineering  Pro- 
gram. He  is  also  a  sergeant  with  Vne  Air  Force 
ROTC  and  is  currently  one  of  my  nominees  to 
attend  the  Air  Force  Academy. 

On  behalf  of  my  colleagues  in  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress, I  wouM  like  to  cortgratuiate  Cadet  Col. 
David  t4ertes  on  his  outstanding  accomplish- 
ment and  extend  my  best  wishes  for  contin- 
ued success  in  all  his  ertdeavors. 


HON.  H.  MARTIN  LANCASTER 

OP  HOaXH  CASOLIMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEirTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  4. 1987 

Mr.  LANCASTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Febmary 
20,  1987. 1  joined  with  many  others  in  celebra- 
tion of  the  14  years  of  service  to  the  Wayne 
County  Public  Schools  by  Dr.  John  K.  Wooten. 
Jr.  On  March  1  he  retired  after  43  years  in  the 
fiekJ  of  education,  serving  during  that  time  as 
a  teacher,  principal,  assistant  superintendent 
and  superintendent  of  schools. 

A  native  of  Lenoir  County,  he  was  educated 
at  Atlantic  Christian  College,  East  Carolina 
University,  and  fMorth  Carolina  State  Universi- 
ty. He  is  an  active  member  of  St  Paul  United 
Methodist  Church. 

When  John  K.  Wooten  twcame  superin- 
tendent of  the  Wayne  County  schools,  that 
system  was  in  turmoH.  However,  with  his  calm 
and  steady  leadership,  he  brought  harmony 
and  progress  to  ttie  system. 

Dr.  Wooten  has  had  a  lifelong  commitment 
to  vocational  education,  serving  in  local,  dis- 
trict, and  State  capacities  to  ensure  that  our 
young  people  are  well  prepared  for  the  worid 
of  work. 

During  the  14  year  tenure  of  Dr.  Wooten. 
the  Wayne  County  schools  have  all  become 
accredited  by  the  Southern  Association,  and 
construction  projects  totaling  more  than  $15 
million  have  tieen  completed. 

I  am  happy  to  salute  Dr.  John  K.  Wooten 
and  his  lovely  wife,  Alma,  at  this  milestone  in 
their  lives. 


DANNY  KAYE:  ENTERTAINER 
AND  SPOKESMAN  FOR  CHIL- 
DREN 


HON.  GEORGE  MILLER 

or  CAuroRiriA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  4,  1987 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
worid  lost  a  superb  entertainer  yesterday  with 
the  passing  of  Danny  Kaye. 

His  magical  performances,  whether  singing 
to  his  own  thumb  as  "Hans  Christian  Ander- 
son" or  twisting  his  tongue  about  the  "chalice 
from  the  palace,"  charmed  the  worid  and 
made  generations  of  young  people  smile. 

He  was  a  performer  of  rare  ability  in  many 
fiekJs— as  a  singer,  a  dancer,  a  comedian,  a 
conductor  and  an  actor. 

Yet  I  have  little  doubt  that  his  proudest  role 
was  as  tfw  permanent  ambassador  of 
UNICEF,  the  United  Nations  International  Chil- 
dem's  Emergency  Fund.  Anyone  who  ever 
saw  Danny  Kaye  dancing  or  singing  or  playing 
with  a  cMd  in  a  remote  village  or  refugee 
camp  immediately  came  to  appreciate  the 
talent  and  the  humanitarian  gifts  of  this  ex- 
traordkiary  man. 

In  "Hana  Christian  Anderson,"  Danny  Kaye 
sang  to  Thumbilina.  "When  your  heart  is  full 
of  love,  you're  9  feet  tall."  His  years  of  self- 
less work  on  behalf  of  the  poorest,  the  most 
hopeless  and  forgotten  chiMren  around  ttie 
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worid  surely  denwnstrated  tiiat  Danny  Kaye 
had  a  heart  full  of  love,  and  one  that  was 
made  out  of  pure  gold. 

His  legacy  will  live  on,  not  only  in  our 
memories  of  his  performances,  but  in  tt>e  lives 
of  milliorts  of  chiMren  worWwide  who  had 
food,  medicine,  ctothing  and  emergency  care 
because  of  his  commitment  to  UNICEF  and 
worid  relief.  To  call  Danny  Kaye  just  9  feet  tall 
understimates  his  height  many  times. 


WILLIAM  PENN  APPRECIATION 
DAY 


HON.  WILLIAM  F.  GOODLING 

or  RiniSTLVAHIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVES 

Wednesday,  March  4,  1987 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  is  the 
306th  anniversary  of  the  day  William  Penn 
was  granted  a  charter  for  the  land  now  known 
as  Pennsylvania 

As  we  celebrate  the  bicentennial  of  the  U.S. 
Constitution,  I  feel  it  only  appropriate  that  we 
honor  a  man  whose  ideas  are  instrumental  to 
the  rights  and  freedoms  guaranteed  by  that 
document,  a  man  who  recently  became  an 
honorary  citzen  of  the  country  he  deeply 
loved. 

Although  we  normally  think  of  William  Penn 
as  ttie  founder  of  Pennsylvania,  Penn's  first 
connections  with  America  was  New  Jersey. 
Historians  believe  it  was  William  Penn  who 
drafted  ttie  famous  CorKessions  and  Agree- 
ments early  New  Jersey  cok>nists  brought  with 
them  and  used  as  a  basts  for  ttieir  govern- 
ment. It  is  felt  this  document  is  the  most  likely 
precursor  of  our  modem  Bill  of  Rights.  The 
charter  promised  settlers  the  right  of  petition, 
trial  by  jury,  and  provkjed  against  imprison- 
ment for  debt.  The  charter  also  guaranteed  re- 
ligkxjs  freedom  arxJ  recognized  the  impor- 
tance of  personal  rights  by  provkling  for  equal 
representatkxi  of  Indians  in  jury  trials. 

William  Penn  was  a  Quaker  wtio  believed  In 
equality  and  worked  to  protect  the  rights  of 
personal  conscience  and  freedom  of  religk>n. 
The  principles  of  religkxis  freedom  he  so 
deariy  loved  helped  lay  the  groundwork  for 
the  first  amendment  to  the  Constitutk>n. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  recognitk>n  of  Penn's  contri- 
butions to  ttie  creatk>n  of  ttie  document  which 
has  served  our  Nation  so  well  for  ttie  past  200 
years,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  co- 
sponsoring  a  resolutkjn  I  introduced  today 
designating  October  14,  1987,  the  anniversary 
of  Penn's  birthday,  as  William  Penn  Apprecia- 
tk>n  Day.  A  comparable  resolutxxi  has  been 
introduced  in  the  Senate  by  Senator  John 
Heinz. 


PHYSICIAN'S  COMMISSION 

FORMED    TO    AID    PRISONERS 
OF  CONSCIENCE 


HON.  STENY  H.  HOYER 

OFMAXTLAin) 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  4,  1987 

Mr.  HOYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  a  group 
of  more  than  50  members  of  the  medical 
community  in  North  America,  Britain,  Sweden, 
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France  and  Israel  fonmed  ttie  International 
Ptiyslcian's  Commisskxi  for  the  Protection  of 
Prisoners.  The  Commission's  goal  is  to  draw 
attention  to  the  denial  of  basic  medk»l  care 
to  prisoners  of  conscience  in  Soviet  prisons 
and  latxK  camps. 

The  Chairmen  of  the  Commisaion  are  tfiree 
very  distinguished  physicians,  who  have  both 
suffered  in  the  Soviet  Union  and  who  have 
witnessed  the  suffering  first-hand: 

Dr.  Vladimir  Brodsky,  a  former  Soviet  pris- 
oner, is  a  cardntogist  now  living  in  Israel.  Dr. 
Brodsky  recently  toki  of  the  daily  beatings  of 
prisoners  t>y  guards  and  soMiers  for  no  appar- 
ent reason.  He  also  painted  a  very  vivid  pic- 
ture of  the  actual  inhuman  conditions  of  the 
Soviet  prison  system. 

Dr.  Lev  Gokifarfo  is  a  neurotogist  at  the  Na- 
tkjnal  Institutes  of  Health  in  Bethesda.  MD.  Dr. 
GokJfart  became  a  physician  for  ttie  families 
of  refuseniks  and  prisoners  of  conscience. 

Finally,  Dr.  Martin  Motew  is  an  obstetrician 
and  gynecotogist  in  private  practKe  in  Chica- 
go. Dr.  Motew  founded  the  International  Physi- 
cian's CommisskMi  after  a  1966  visit  to  ttie 
Soviet  Uroon  in  whnh  he  discussed  ttie  medi- 
cal conditions  of  Soviet  prisoners  with  several 
prisoners'  wives. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  ttie  actions  of 
these  fine  doctors  and  ttie  humanitarian  work 
of  the  International  Physkaan's  Commission 
for  the  Protectkm  of  Prisoners.  Through  their 
actions  and  monitoring  of  prison  conditkxis, 
lies  the  hope  that  those  who  languish  in 
Soviet  prisons  for  fabricated  crimes  may  yet 
receive  humane  treatment  and  corxiitk)ns. 


THE  EFFECT  OF  GANJA  (MARI- 
JUANA) ON  THE  ECONOMY  OF 
JAMAICA 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

OP  IfBW  TOKK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Wednesday.  March  4. 1987 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  although  co- 
caine and  crack  have  received  ttie  bulk  of 
recent  media  attentkm,  atxjse  of  marijuana  re- 
mains a  serious  aspect  of  ttie  total  drug  atxjse 
problem.  The  Select  Committee  on  Narcotx», 
whk;h  I  am  privileged  to  chair,  estimates  ttiat 
about  25  millk>n  people  are  reported  to  use 
marijuana  regularly  in  ttie  United  States  and 
an  additional  15  millk>n  people  may  use  it  oc- 
cask>nally.  As  many  as  62  milHon  Americans 
may  have  used  it  at  least  once.  The  Seted 
Committee  estimates  ttiat  between  30,000 
and  60,000  tons  of  marijuana  are  tieing  smug- 
gled into  the  United  States  annuaNy.  For  1966 
estimates  are  ttiat  Cokxnbia  has  maintained 
its  60  percent  share  of  ttie  maricet;  Mexico  25 
percent;  Jamaica  5  percent;  Belize  4  percent; 
Guatemala  3  percent  and  all  ottier  foreign 
sources  3  percent. 

It  has  t)een  my  experience  ttiat  countries 
whk:h  grow  narcotKS  eventually  become  con- 
sumers of  narcotKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  Decem- 
ber 1966,  Prime  Minister  Edward  Seaga  of  Ja- 
mak»  delivered  an  address  before  ttiat  coun- 
try's parliament  in  wfuch  he  pointed  out  the  Ml 
effects  of  marijuana  (called  ganja)  on  the 
people  and  economy  of  Jamana.  The  deietsri- 
ous  health  effects  of  marijuana  on  indMduals 
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"Hlwra  la  no  aspect  of  our  national  life  that 
la  hnparfioua  to  the  serious  damage  «»t)ich  re- 
auNs  from  ttw  Mdt  production  of  narcotics 
om  drag  InlfcMng."  Prime  Minister 
said.  He  slated  that  agricultural  and 
ooramsreial  atipofls  from  Jamaica  are  often 
dslaysd  In  shipping  with  resulting  loss  in 
wakia,  wMa  law  anforeement  personnel  look 
for  gsnla  concealed  in  the  shipments.  Accord- 
ing to  Prima  MMMsr  Seaga.  "Ganja  is  also  at 
the  root  of  a  aarious  thrsat  to  our  intemationai 
tranaportaion  nttmotk."  Air  Jamaica  recently 
had  two  of  Ha  aircraft  seized  in  the  United 
Sialaa  foaowirig  ttw  dtocovery  of  marijuara 
among  Iha  mal  or  pasiengera'  luggage.  The 
gania  trade  also  adversely  affects  Jamaica's 
touriam  industry,  with  tourists  complaining  of 
haraasment  from  drug  trafficfcers. 

Seaga  mentioned  in  his 
adverse  impact  on  Jamaica's 
economy  Itiat  could  result  from  continued  pro- 
dudton  of  gan^a.  which  could  reeutt  in  loss  of 
American  economic  assistance.  The  Anti-Drug 
Abuse  Act  of  1986  provides  that  50  percent  of 
U.S.  foreign  aaaistance  to  any  country  shall  be 
wllhheld  if  that  country  is  classified  as  a 
"maior  Mdt  drug  producling  country."  Such 
counWea  alao  risk  American  opposition  in  ob- 
taining loans  from  intemationai  lending  asso- 
ciaHona.  auch  as  the  Worid  Bank  and  the 
Mar-American  Development  Bank. 

In  Na  speed).  Prime  Minister  Seaga  demon- 
slratad  that  the  Government  of  Jamaica  real- 
tea  ttw  aeitousneas  of  all  these  prot}lems  and 
the  need  for  strong  counter  measures.  He  an- 
nounced that  t>w  Government  will  intensify  Its 
manual  eradfcatlon  program  of  ganja  using  the 
herbicide  glyphoaate.  In  addttion,  he  said  that 
ttta  Govenment  of  Jamaica  has  increased  its 
dealnjction  of  Wegal  airstrips  and  tightened 
aacurity  moaauros  at  seaports  arxj  airports. 

Mr.  Speakar,  I  inaert  the  statement  of  Prime 
Miniatsr  Seaga  on  ganja  to  his  country's  par- 
lamant  into  ttw  Congressional  Record  at 
thia  point. 

BuawMMjn  to  PAauumrT  bt  Pukk 
MnnsiB  TBI  Rt.  Hon.  Edwako  Sxaga 
Mr.  Speaker,  memtiers  of  this  honorable 
House  wlU  lie  swsre  that  over  recent 
months  the  protdems  of  drug  trafficking 
and  drug  abuse  have  been  coming  into  In- 
creaitngly  sharp  focus  in  our  national  life. 

TUs  la  firstly  because  Qovemment  has 
oooalstenfly  accorded  the  highest  priority  to 
stwamtng  wtut  tbreatens  to  l>e  a  escalation 
of  l)oth  proldems  in  our  aociety.  and,  to  the 
maximum  extent  permitted  by  our  re- 
Boorees,  to  eradicating  Iwth  these  scourges 
tran  our  island. 

This  Oovemment  has  over  the  years 
taken  the  position  that  the  production  of  11- 
Uctt  drugs,  drug  trafficking  and  drug  abuse, 
poae  a  sokxis  threat  to  the  very  life  of  our 
younc  natloo,  and  must  therefore  l>e  com- 
iMted.  contained,  and  tncreastngly  eradicat- 
ed if  we  are  to  aspire  to  a  t>etter  quality  of 
life  for  an  our  peoide. 

In  the  area  of  drug  abuse,  It  Is  now  well 
fatahMshert  tbat  marijuana  or  ganJa  has  the 
capability  of  not  only  destroying  the  moral 
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fibre  of  our  society,  but  also  of  so  affecting 
tlK  Individual  as  to  result  in  a  cumulative 
devastating  effect  on  the  society  as  a  whole. 
If  it  is  allowed  to  take  root  particularly 
among  the  youth  of  the  country. 

bi  the  Jamaican  experience  ganJa  has 
t>een  shown  to  have  several  clinical  effects 
wblch  have  been  confirmed  by  studies  else- 
wbere. 

At  the  level  of  the  Individual  these  Include 
damage  to  lungs  giving  rise  to  a  chronic 
bronchitis  syndrome,  emphysema,  impo- 
tence in  young  males  who  have  used  ganJa 
for  upwards  of  five  years  on  a  regrilar  or  Ir- 
regular liasis;  lowertag  of  blood  sugar  simi- 
lar to  the  effects  of  an  overdose  of  insulin; 
spasms  of  the  arteries  of  the  heart,  leading 
to  painful  attacks  as  in  angina;  increase  of 
the  heart  rate;  and  gastric  or  stomach  bleed- 
ing commonly  associated  with  over  indul- 
gence during  "crop  time"  and  the  harvest- 
ing of  ganja. 

There  are  also  the  psycho-social  effects 
which  Include  loss  of  ambition,  loss  of  drive, 
loss  of  motivation  and  drifting  generally; 
loss  of  Interest  In  school  work,  sports,  and 
work  projects  generally;  declining  class  work 
achievement;  short-term  memory  decay  and 
loss  of  memory;  and  Illusions  as  regards 
time,  space  and  orientation. 

Needless  to  say,  aU  of  the  foregoing  ef- 
fects of  ganJa  lead  to  family  conflicts,  con- 
flicts at  school  and  at  the  workplace,. loss  of 
self-esteem  and  self-neglect,  and  it  is  an  all 
too  easy  step  into  serious  Involvement  with 
crime  and  with  other  drugs  such  as  cocaine. 
It  should  be  noted  that  some  40  percent  of 
admissions  to  the  BeUevue  Hospital  suffer 
from  recurrent  psychoses  induced  by  use  of 
ganJa,  and  that  studies  conducted  have 
shown  that  In  terms  of  genetic  effects, 
babies  bom  to  ganJa  smoking  mothers  are 
at  least  two  pounds  lighter  in  birth  weight, 
rbilverslty  studies  also  show  a  tendency  to- 
wards limb  and  other  deformities  among 
rats  exposed  to  ganJa. 

Multiplied  on  a  national  scale  the  poten- 
tial Impact  on  national  health  and  produc- 
tivity is  frightening,  and  the  Government 
has  t>een  seeking  to  address  this  aspect  of 
tbe  problem  through  the  work  of  the  Na- 
tional Drug  Abuse  Council. 

There  is  no  aspect  of  our  national  Uf  e  that 
is  Impervious  to  the  serious  damage  which 
results  from  the  Illicit  production  of  narcot- 
ics and  from  drug  trafficking. 

At  a  time  when  so  much  of  our  economic 
recovery  and  development  depends  on  in- 
creasing our  foreign  exchange  earning  ca- 
pacity through  the  development  of  our  ex- 
ports and  our  totuism,  we  are  already 
plagued  by  incidents  which  threaten  to 
negate  all  the  hard  work  and  honest  labour 
which  have  gone  into  the  development  of 
our  export  programmes  and  the  improve- 
ment in  iMth  productivity  and  production  to 
meet  the  demand  for  Jamaican  agricultural 
and  industrial  products. 

The  expansion  of  our  agricultural  exports 
is  already  Jeopardized  by  the  discovery  from 
time  to  time  of  consignments  of  ganJa  con- 
cealed In  shipments  of  our  products  wheth- 
er they  are  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables,  flow- 
ers, or  canned  agricultural  products.  Deten- 
tion of  such  products  at  the  ports  of  entry 
in  overseas  markets  causes  serious  spoilage 
and  is  threatening  the  viability  of  expansion 
Of  agricultural  exports  In  a  situation  In 
Which  there  is  no  shortage  of  intemationai 
competition  In  these  markets. 

Similarly,  as  we  make  Inroads  into  the 
aiarkets  for  our  manufactured  goods,  the 
aeed  to  delay  and  even  destroy  increasingly 
Significant  quantities  of  such  goods  in  the 
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search  for  concesled  shipments  of  ganJa  is 
threatening  to  dislocate  and  destroy  what 
promlsSs  to  l>e  a  bright  future  for  the  manu- 
f acturlag  sector. 

Many  have  been  the  items  of  Jamaican 
furniture  of  the  highest  craftsmanship 
which,  having  found  a  lucrative  export 
market,  have  had  to  be  subjected  to  drilling 
or  destruction  of  the  upholstery  with  a  view 
to  determining  whether  they  are  l>elng  used 
as  containers  for  Illicit  shipments  of  ganJa. 
As  this  honourable  House  is  well  aware, 
there  was  also  a  recent  case  in  which  a  ship- 
ment c(  cement  was  foimd  to  contain  quan- 
tities of  gsnja. 

Oanja  is  also  at  the  root  of  a  serious 
threat  to  our  Intemationai  transportation 
networti.  The  national  air  carrier  has  re- 
cently had  the  experience  of  having  two  of 
Its  alny«ft  seized  In  the  United  SUtes  fol- 
lowing the  discovery  of  marijuana  among 
the  mall  or  passengers'  luggage.  These  have 
since  lieen  recovered,  at  great  cost,  but  if  In- 
stances of  shipments  oi  ganJa  on  aircraft 
leavtng  Jamaica  continue,  the  time  is  fast 
approaching  when  Air  Jamaica  will  l>e 
groun(led  and  prevented  from  flying  Into 
the  Urited  States,  and  other  airlines  operat- 
ing in  iTamalca  and  suffering  the  same  fate, 
will  withdraw  from  these  routes.  In  fact,  Air 
Jamaioa,  as  a  result  of  the  continuing  fines 
for  shipments  of  ganJa  has  not  received  a  li- 
cense from  the  n.S.  authorities.  Similarly, 
certain  shipping  lines  have  served  notice 
that  tbey  may  l>e  forced  to  withdraw  thelr 
servlcee  from  Jamaica  as  a  result  of  the 
extent  to  which  ganJa  has  been  placed  on 
their  vessels,  leaving  them  open  to  seiziire 
and  liable  to  heavy  fines  when  this  illicit 
cargo  is  discovered  in  overseas  ports  of  call. 
Not  only  does  drug  trafficking  have  an 
impact  on  our  International  transportation 
system,  but  it  also  threatens  our  tourism  in- 
dustry by  discouraging  visitors  from  coming 
to  Jamaica  by  being  one  of  the  main  causes 
of  coiaPi^ints  of  harassment  according  to 
surveys  conducted  in  our  resort  areas. 

In  addition  to  the  unquestionably  overrid- 
ing importance  of  ridding  Jamaica  as  far  as 
possible  and  as  quickly  as  possible  of  ganja 
and  other  dangerous  drugs  and  of  the  at- 
tendant socio-economic  and  political  prob- 
lems, there  is  now  a  particular  problem  In 
relation  to  our  major  trading  partner  and 
our  major  source  of  external  Investment, 
aid,  and  tourism  earnings. 

Just  prior  to  its  adjournment  in  Octol>er, 
the  United  States  Congress  passed,  and 
President  Reagan  signed  into  law,  the  Drug 
Enforcement  and  Control  Act  of  1986  ("the 
drug  bill")  which  emlXKlles  legislation  in- 
tended as  a  response  to  the  drug  problem, 
now  rtgvded  ss  one  of  the  highest  priority 
issues  in  that  country. 

Under  the  drug  bill,  countries  which 
produce  large  amoimts  of  illicit  drugs,  in 
part  for  export,  are  liable  to  t>e  cut  off  from 
any  and  all  UJ3.  programmes  designed  to 
assist  their  economies.  Under  the  interna- 
tional narcotics  control  section  of  the  blU, 
for  example,  fifty  percent  of  U.S.  foreign  as- 
sistance to  any  country  shall  be  withheld  If 
that  oountry  is  classified  as  a  "major  Illicit 
drug  producing  country."  In  addition,  the 
United  States  will  vote  against  any  loans  by 
the  mjultilateral  development  l>anks.  such  as 
the  World  Bank,  the  Inter-American  Devel- 
opmebt  Bank  and  the  IMF.  to  "drug  pro- 
ducing countries."  Also,  the  President  will 
not  lie  permitted  to  provide  any  preferential 
tariff  treatment  for  products  from  those 
countiles  under  programmes  such  as  the 
Caril>iiean  Basin  Economic  Recovery  Act. 
the  CBl.  and  the  generalised  system  of  ref- 
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erenoes.  In  effect  this  would  have  the  horri- 
ble and  far-reaching  consequences  to  any 
economy  by  drastically  curtailing  its  pro- 
grammes of  aid.  loans  and  exports. 

This  honourable  House  will  also  be  aware 
of  the  environmental  problems  which  are 
Increasingly  being  created  as  forests  have 
been  cleared  to  grow  ganja,  leaving  the 
mountains  exposed  to  erosion  and  loss  of 
valuable  top  soil. 

Mr.  Speaker,  over  recent  months  there 
has  been  an  intensification  of  the  ganja 
eradication  campaign  and  a  strong  drive  has 
been  launched  against  the  growing  of  ganja 
on  Iwth  small  and  large  areas  of  land  island- 
wide. 

To  date,  eradication  has  been  effected  by 
means  of  hand  or  mechanical  cutting  using 
machetes  or  motoriaed  brush  cutters.  We 
are,  however,  faced  with  the  problem  that 
while  manual  eradication  by  cutting  ties  up 
significant  numbers  of  our  security  person- 
nel for  long  periods  and  requires  a  re-devel- 
opment of  already  srrarce  resources,  we  are 
in  danger  of  losing  sround  in  terms  of  de- 
stroying the  ganja  production  available  for 
trading,  given  the  recent  rapid  expansion  of 
cultivation. 

Accordingly,  if  the  eradication  campaign 
is  to  have  the  desired  impact,  manual  and 
mechanical  destruction  of  the  ganja  crops 
will  now  have  to  be  complemented  by  chem- 
ical eradication. 

After  the  most  careful  consideration,  the 
government  has  decided  to  proceed  with  a 
controlled  programme  of  spraying,  utilising 
the  systemic  herbicide  "round-up",  a  gly- 
phosate  which  has  since  1971  l)een  licensed 
for  use  in  Jamaica  as  a  herbicide,  harvest 
aid  and  a  ripening  agent  in  the  cultivation 
of  sugar  cane.  Being  a  specific  wide-spec- 
trum herbicide,  "round-up"  has  also  t>een 
used  since  the  I970's  in  the  cultivation  of  to- 
bacco and  coffee. 

This  herbicide,  well  known  to  the  Jamai- 
can agricultural  sector  is  certified  by  the  ap- 
propriate health  authorities  to  be  even  less 
harmful  than  Uble  salt  and,  therefore, 
poses  no  threat  whatsoever  to  the  health  of 
humans  or  animals. 

Glyphosate  is  the  only  chemical  which 
will  l)e  used  in  Jamaica  for  marijuana  or 
ganja  eradication  and  will  only  be  applied 
by  t>ack-pack  spraying  and  not  aerial  spray- 
ing, which  is  another  method  of  application 
employed  in  similar  circumstances  in  other 
countries. 

The  objective  will  be  to  spray  the  fields  of 
immature  ganja  weU  in  advance  of  harvest- 
ing and  to  ensure  that  the  posslblUty  of 
damage  to  adjacent  foliage  is  avoided. 

Much  more  care  will  be  employed  in  this 
campaign  than  Is  usually  the  case  in  the  use 
of  this  chemical  In  spraying  cane,  coffee,  to- 
l>acco  or  other  crops  in  Jamaica. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  neverendlng  battle 
l>elng  waged  against  the  growers  and  traf- 
fickers, the  rate  of  destruction  of  illegal  air- 
strips has  l>een  escalated  and  security  meas- 
ures at  our  sea  ports  and  airports  are  l>elng 
constantly  tightened  and  upgraded.  Not- 
withstanding that  as  we  are  all  painfully 
aware,  there  is  still  a  dangerous  flow  of 
drugs  taking  place. 

Hence,  to  further  support  the  eradication 
campaign  which  I  have  outlined,  legislation 
is  also  Iwlng  completed  to  ensure  that  any 
vehicle  which  is  Involved  in  the  transporU- 
tion  of  dangerous  drugs  by  land,  air  or  sea 
will  be  seized  and  subject  to  forfeiture  in  in- 
stances of  conviction.  In  the  event  that  the 
convicted  person  is  not  the  owner  of  the  ve- 
hicle, the  fine  for  its  recovery  will  l>e  at 
least  one  and  a  half  times  the  value  of  the 
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vehicle,  whether  it  be  sliip,  aircraft  or  any 
form  of  motorlsed  vehicle. 

Legislation  is  also  being  drafted  which,  in 
instances  where  fines  are  appropriate,  will 
relate  the  levels  of  the  fines  for  possession 
or  trafficking  in  dangerous  drugs  to  the 
weight  and  nature  of  the  drug  involved, 
taking  into  account  the  prevailing  price  or 
market  value  at  the  time  that  the  offence  is 
committed.  Hence  if  the  weight  in  ganja  is 
100  lbs  and  the  fine  for  trafficking  is  $500 
per  ounce,  the  total  fine  would  \>e  $800,000. 

However,  as  soon  as  one  set  of  loopholes 
are  closed  others  are  opened  as  the  so-called 
"ganja  barons"  wield  their  corrupt  influence 
in  various  sectors  of  the  society. 

Nevertheless,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to 
be  able  to  report  to  this  honourable  House 
today  that  the  excellent  work  of  the  securi- 
ty forces  has  begim  to  pay  dividends. 
Indeed,  four  of  the  top  ten  "ganja  barons" 
are  now  behind  bars  awaiting  trial. 

As  government  we  have  a  duty  not  only  to 
protect  each  and  every  member  of  our  socie- 
ty but  to  protect  the  country  as  a  whole 
from  becoming  a  nest  infested  with  dealers 
who  will  stop  at  nothing  in  their  drive  to 
corrupt  the  country,  every  facet  of  its  life. 
Its  security.  Its  system  of  justice  and  politics 
and  anything  which  will  stand  in  their  way. 

As  goverrunent  we  are  committed  to  safe- 
guarding the  best  Interest  of  Jamaica  and  to 
protecting  the  health  and  well-being  of  the 
society,  our  export  trade  whether  In  agricul- 
tural or  industrial  products  and  our  tourist 
Industry.  To  do  this  we  have  decided  to  get 
to  the  very  root  of  the  problem  by  intensify- 
ing the  programme  to  eradicate  ganja  at  the 
point  of  growth  and  to  cut  off  the  trade  in, 
and  use  of,  cocaine  and  other  dangerous 
drugs. 

In  this  endeavour  we  know  that  we  can 
count  upon  the  support  of  every  well-think- 
ing man,  woman  and  child  in  Jamaica,  for 
without  a  total  national  effort  in  this  drive 
there  will  be  little  future  for  our  country. 
Let  those  who  will  stand  up,  stand  up  now 
and  be  counted.  Let  there  be  no  further 
talking  from  two  sides  of  the  mouth,  no  hy- 
pocrisy, and  no  dealings  with  the  corrupt 
dealers  who  wreck  the  lives  of  our  children 
and  the  future  of  our  country. 

Let  there  be  no  l>efriendlng  of  dealers  in 
dangerous  drugs  of  one  sort  or  another,  for 
one  reason  or  another. 

Lest  those  who  ride  that  tiger. 

Find  that  they  dare  not  dismount. 


WELCOMING  SOME  DISTIN- 
GUISHED VISITORS  TO  THE 
TERRITORY  OF  GUAM 


HON.  BEN  BLAZ 

OF  GUAM 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  4,  1987 

Mr.  BLAZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  U.S.  territory  of 
Guam  soon  will  t>e  honored  by  the  visit  of 
some  very  special  friends.  I  wish  to  share  the 
signifk:ance  of  ttiese  events  with  Memt)ers  of 
Congress  t>ecau8e  of  the  importance  tt>ese 
visits  hokj  not  only  for  Guam  but  also  for  the 
regk>n  and  the  Nation. 

One  of  the  worid's  foremost  religKMJS  lead- 
ers, the  popular  and  outspoken  Jaime  Cardi- 
nal Sin,  Archbishop  of  Manila  and  spiritual 
leader  of  more  than  38  millkm  Catholics  In  the 
Philippines,  is  scheduled  to  visit  Guam  on 
March  7. 
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On  March  14,  Mrs.  CeMa  Dia2  Laurel  and 
Cocoy  Laurel,  the  wife  and  son  of  Phiippine 
Vice  President  Salvador  Laurel,  win  visH  our 
territory  as  the  guests  of  the  Guam  Filpino 
community. 

Their  visits  are  both  a  symtwl  of  and  a  trib- 
ute to  the  close  and  iasbng  relationship  be- 
tween the  people  of  Guam  and  the  people  of 
the  Philippines.  Our  people  have  been  linked 
for  centuries,  beginning  with  the  galleon  trade 
of  the  Spanish  era.  Today  we  are  linked  not 
only  by  our  democratk:  kleals  but  also  by  the 
vital  roles  we  play  In  the  defense  of  the 
region. 

Cardinal  Sin,  who  will  be  the  guest  of  Guam 
Archbishop  Anthony  S.  Apuron,  is  the  keyrwte 
speaker  at  the  33d  anniversary  celebratxxi  of 
the  Filipino  community  of  Guam.  Tip  territory 
of  Guam  is  home  to  a  large,  talented  and  erv 
ergetK  community  of  RlipirK>-Americaftt. 
almost  25,000  strong,  whk:h  makes  up  about 
one-fourth  of  our  population. 

Over  the  past  several  years.  Cardinal  Sin 
has  been  a  force  for  social  justice  in  the  Phil- 
ippines and  one  of  the  leading  critxs  of 
abuses  by  the  former  regime.  His  efforts  were 
based  on  his  t}elief  that  leaders  must  be  con- 
stantly aware  of  the  needs  of  the  people  so 
that  they  are  not  abused  and  their  welfare  is 
protected  and  constantly  improved. 

Mrs.  Laurel  and  her  son  will  be  the  guests 
of  the  University  of  Santo  Tomas  Alumni  As- 
sociation of  Guam.  She  will  address  tf>e  asso- 
ciation's annual  irKluctk>n  ceremony.  Vk» 
Presklent  Laurel's  dyrwmk;  role  in  the  reawa- 
kening of  the  democratic  spirit  of  the  Pfiilip- 
pines  and  the  transitkxi  to  a  new  constitutiorv 
al  government  has  been  chronicled  in  the 
media  and  tfie  hearts  of  his  countrymen. 

This  Is  a  proud  rrvxnent  for  our  territory  arxl 
for  the  United  States.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker, 
for  altowing  me  to  share  it  with  my  feiknv 
Members  of  Congress. 


LEGISLATION  TO  RESTRICT  EX- 
PORTS OP  DOMESTICALLY 
PRODUCED  CRUDE  OIL 


HON.  HOWARD  WOLPE 

or  MICHIGAll 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVZS 

Wednesday,  March  4.  1987 

Mr.  WOLPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  joined  today 
by  my  good  friend  from  Conrwcticut,  Mr. 
McKtNNEY,  in  introducing  legislation  to  restrict 
exports  of  domestically  produced  crude  oil 
arKJ  ttw  output  of  export  refineries  wf)en  such 
exports  are  not  In  the  national  interest  I  think 
this  legislation  is  essential  to  devetoping  a  ra- 
tional energy  polkry,  particularly  at  a  time 
wf>en  important  energy  issues  must  be  ad- 
dressed by  tfie  Congress. 

Before  descrit}ir>g  tfie  particular  provisions 
of  tfie  bill,  I  wanted  to  share  with  you  aome 
ttHMjghts  atxxjt  an  apparent  dk:hotomy  in  the 
formulation  of  our  energy  polKy.  Aa  my  col- 
leagues know,  we  are  being  asked  by  a  group 
known  as  the  Coalition  for  American  Energy 
Security  to  open  up  the  Arctic  National  Wild- 
life Refuge  for  oil  devetopment.  Ttw  coaNtnn 
is  comprised  of  major  oil  companiea,  trade 
groups,  and  Alaska  State  interests.  In  ttw  coa- 
lition's view,  rapkl  devetopnrtent  of  this  new 
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to  mart  an  anargy  aWa  in  the    ly.  the  bill  delegatea  to  the  Secretary  of  Com-    products  and  partially  refined  petroleum 
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for  the  quarters  ending  December  31,  1975, 
March  31,  1976,  and  June  30.  1976.  and  en-o- 
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mento.  Inc.,  shall  not  lie  treated  as  employ- 
ment. 
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keep  out  foreign  products  to  reduce  their 
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Md  li  nMdtd  to  CMrt  an  anwyy  oW«  in  the 
iMida.  Thair  wImm  ara  apparently 
by  the  aiMfnHalrallon,  wMoh  also  is 
I  to  open  up  tNa  ana  tar  production. 
At  tw  aaiM  tinw,  wa  hawa  bean  ancour- 
agod  by  Aiaakan  imaieata  and  the  adminisira- 
ton  to  pannK  biHMhfaa  that.  In  my  mind,  can 
only  undannlna  our  naartomi  energy  aecurity. 
In  pwtlCMlar.  alforta  are  underway  to  export 
SMto  royally  ol  pnduoad  at  Cook  Inlet  to 
buyara  In  the  Per  Eaat  In  teeUmony  before  the 
SuboonanMaa  on  imamationai  Economic 
Poloy  and  Trade,  the  adminiatration  sought  to 
iuaMy  tNa  ao90rt  propoeal  aa  being  in  the  na- 
Itanal  Maraet  AddMonaiy,  plans  appeer  to  be 
undanoay  to  buU  an  avport  refinery  at  the 
Port  of  Vaidaz  to  aaqiort  up  to  100.000  barrels 
per  day  of  Alaakw)  North  Slope  cnxle  in  the 
guiaa  of  product  to  Far  Eaat  purchasers,  if 
both  of  thaoa  InWatiwaa  move  to  fnjition,  they 
«■  ■■caitala  the  foreign  trade  deficit  in- 
creaae  our  relanoa  on  voMIe  Middle  Eastern 
ol  Bupplara.  and  aiminato  jobs  on  the  west 
ooaat  and  hi  the  marNkne  industry. 

In  short,  we  are  being  told  in  one  instance 
thai  an  anaigy  criaia  wW  unfold  unless  further 
davatopmanl  occurs  in  Alaska  Yet,  we  also 
are  being  toU  Itlle  harm  win  come  from  ex- 
porting over  100,000  barrels  per  day  of  Alas- 
kan crude  in  the  (brm  of  refined  or  partially  re- 

Omfona  ttw  specifics  of  these  two  initiatives, 
a  more  fondamantal  issue  must  tw  addressed. 
Alaaka  produoea  one  fourth  of  the  Nation's 
energy  aupply.  In  enacting  afKi  subsequently 
mod^^  aadton  7(d)  of  the  Export  Adminis- 
traMon  Act,  Congreea  has  reaffirmed  the  im- 
portarwa  of  perrnMling  Alaskan  exports  only  if 
the  nattonal  intareat  wouM  be  served.  Our  un- 
dartylng  premiae  has  been  that  in  a  crisis  do- 
maaHc  auppiari  wouM  tw  more  reliable  than 
thoae  in  the  MkMto  East  Nothing  has 
changed  that  premise.  In  fact,  with  it  likely 
that  we  may  tw  importing  up  to  50  percent  of 
our  crude  oi  rweds  by  1990,  the  need  for  re- 
atrlctfona  on  exports  ia  even  greater  than 
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The  leglalatton  I  am  introducing  today  reaf- 
firm our  commitment  to  permit  exports  only  if 
Ihoy  ara  in  the  national  interest  Section  1  of 
the  bl  ia  klentKal  to  section  321  of  H.R.  3, 
paaaod  last  seeston  by  the  IHouse  as  part  of 
the  omnixjs  trade  biH.  It  extends  the  existing 
raaWcttona  in  seclton  7(d)  to  all  domestically 
produced  crude  oil. 

Sadton  2  la  deaigned  to  ctosa  a  kx)phole  in 
aedion  7(d)  by  addng  a  new  paragraph  (5). 
By  corwarting  North  Slope  cnide  into  a  refined 
or  partaly  refined  product  in  Alaska,  the  pro- 
poaad  SKport  refinery  couU  avokl  the  restrk:- 
ttona  in  aodon  7(d)  of  the  law  as  now  wntten. 
To  alHiinala  thia  foophole,  the  bill  provides 
that  aaporto  of  refined  and  partially  refined 
crude  ol  produced  by  an  export  refinery  will 
tw  traatod)uat  \Mm  propoeed  exports  of  crude 
d  under  aactton  7(d).  The  bW  defines  an 
awport  raflnary  aa  orw  ttwt  proposes  to  export 
more  than  33  percent  of  Ha  output  anniMlly. 
Tlwee  two  provialona  have  the  comt)irwd 
affect  of  placing  export  restrictkxn  on  the 
output  of  the  refinery  propoeed  for  construc- 
tkm  In  Alaska.  The  language  alao  wouM  apply 
to  any  other  rafinariaa  buM  to  exploit  thia  loop- 
hole. No  oltiar  rafinariaa  are  intended  or  ex- 
paetad  to  be  affactod  liy  this  proviston.  Rnal- 
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ly.  ttw  bill  dalegatea  to  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce the  authority  to  promulgate  regulatfons 
to  ensure  that  such  escport  refirwries  do  not 
export  more  than  33  percent  of  their  output 
unlaas  specifically  authorized  by  the  President 
and  the  Congress  pursuant  to  section  7(d). 

I  hope  my  colleagues  will  join  Mr.  McKinney 
and  I  in  passing  this  legislation. 

Thank  you. 

A  full  text  of  ttw  legislatfon  follows: 

H.R. 1416 

A  bill  to  restrict  oil  exports  to 
noncontiguous  countries 
Bf  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hove  of 
Repretentatives    of  the    United   States    of 
Amtrica  in  Congre—  auembled, 

SEOION    1.    REVISIONS    TO    EXISTING    RESTRIC- 
TIONS. 

Section  7(d)(1)  of  the  Export  Administra- 
tion Act  of  1979  (50  U.S.C.  App.  240«(dKl)) 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(1)  No  domestically  produced  crude  oU 
may  l>e  exported  from  the  United  States, 
subject  to  paragraph  (2)  of  this  sulxection. 
The  prohibition  contained  in  the  preceding 
sentence  shall  not  apply  to— 

"(A)  crude  oil  which  is  exported  to  an  ad- 
jacent foreign  country  to  be  refined  and 
coiBimied  in  that  country  In  exchange  for 
the  same  quantity  of  crude  oil  l>elng  export- 
ed from  that  country  to  the  United  States; 
exoept  that,  with  respect  to  domestically 
produced  crude  oil  transported  by  pipeline 
ovor  right-of-way  granted  pursuant  to  sec- 
tioB  203  of  the  Trans-Alaska  Pipeline  Au- 
thorization Act  (43  U.S.C.  1652).  such  ex- 
change must  result  through  convenience  or 
Increased  efficiency  of  transportation  In 
lower  prices  for  consumers  of  petroleum 
products  in  the  United  States  as  de8cril>ed 
in  paragraph  (2KAK11)  of  this  subsection,  or 

"fB)  crude  oil  which  is  temporarily  ex- 
ported for  convenience  or  Increased  efficien- 
cy of  transportation  across  parts  of  an  adja- 
cent foreign  country  and  reenters  the 
United  States." 

SEC     2.     APPUCAfllUTY     OF     RESTRICTIONS    TO 
PRODUCrS  OF  EXPORT  REFINERIES. 

Section  7(d)  of  the  Export  Administration 
Act  of  1979  (SO  U.S.C.  App.  240e(d))  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following: 

"(SKA)  The  provisions  of  paragraphs  (1) 
through  (4)  of  this  subsection  shall  apply  to 
the  export  of  any  refined  petroleum  prod- 
uct, or  partially  refined  petroleum  product, 
which  Is  produced  by  an  export  refinery  to 
the  same  extent  as  the  provisions  of  para- 
graphs (1)  through  (4)  of  this  subsection 
apply  to  the  export  of  domestically  pro- 
duced crude  oil. 

"(B)  For  purposes  of  this  paragraph— 

"(1)  the  term  refined  petroleum  product' 
means  gasoline,  kerosene,  distillates,  pro- 
pane or  butane  gas.  dlesel  fuel,  and  residual 
fuel  oU; 

"(11)  the  term  'partlaUy  refined  petroleum 
product'  means  a  mixture  of  hydrocarlx>ns 
which  existed  in  liquid  phase  in  under- 
ground reservoirs  and  remains  liquid  at  at- 
maspherlc  pressure  after  passing  through 
stirface  separating  facilities,  and  which  has 
Iwen  processed  through  a  crude  oil  distilla- 
tion tower,  including  topped  crude  oil  and 
otiier  unfinished  oils,  but  excluding  refined 
petroleum  products;  and 

"(ill)  the  term  'export  refinery'  means, 
with  respect  to  a  proposed  export,  any  crude 
oU  refinery  wliich.  were  it  to  make  the  pro- 
posed export,  would  have  exported  more 
than  33  percent  of  all  refined  petroleum 
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products  and  partlaUy  refined  petroleum 
products  produced  by  that  refinery— 

"(I)  dilring  the  1-year  period  ending  on 
the  day  of  such  proposed  export.  In  the  case 
of  a  refttwry  that  has  lieen  In  commercial 
operatioa  for  1  year  or  more,  or 

"(II)  dkirUig  the  period  In  which  it  has 
been  In  oommerctel  operation,  in  the  case  of 
a  refinery  that  has  l>een  in  commercial  oper- 
ation for  less  than  1  year. 

"(C)  VMthln  180  da^  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  paragraph,  the  Secretary 
shall  Issue  such  regulations  as  may  t>e  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  this  paragraph.". 


IN  RflilEF  OF  THE  JUNIOR 
ACHIEVEMENT  OF  SACRAMEN- 
TO, mc. 


HON.  ROBERT  T.  MATSUI 

OP  CAUrORHIA 
IN  TXX  HOUSE  OF  RSFRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  4,  1987 

Mr.  MATSUI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Junkx 
Achievement  has  long  been  recognized  as  an 
outstandkfig  organization  dedKated  toward  the 
e(kjcatk}fi  of  our  youth.  Teenagers,  through 
the  firsthand  experience  of  operating  their 
own  t)ufirwss,  gain  practical  knowledge  in 
such  areas  as  t)usiness  basks,  economic 
management  and  applied  management  Such 
training  provktes  our  youth  with  imp(}rtant 
skills  to  assist  them  in  embarking  on  future 
careers. 

The  Junky  Achievement  of  Sacramento, 
Inc.,  was  established  to  provkie  teenagers 
with  practnal  experience  in  how  American 
business  operates.  The  program,  funded 
thrcxjgh  charitatile  donatk>ns  and  supervised 
by  adult  volunteers  from  the  txjsirwss  (immu- 
nity, has  greatly  enriched  the  educatk>nal  ex- 
perience of  our  youth.  Indeed,  the  Sacramerv 
to  program  has  been  recognized  for  its  out- 
starKling  achievements  and  contributk>ns  to 
my  comaiunity. 

As  a  nonprofit,  volunteer  organizatk>n,  the 
Junk>r  Achievement  of  Sacramento,  Inc., 
qualifies  as  an  organizatran  exempt  from  tax- 
atk>n.  The  Junky  Achievement  of  Sacramento, 
Inc.,  estat>lished  and  maintained  this  status 
with  the  Internal  Revenue  Servrce  since  its  in- 
ceptksn.  Unfortunately,  due  to  an  inadvertent 
error  by  a  volunteer  to  the  organizatk>n,  the 
exempt  status  of  this  nonprofit  organizatran 
has  t)een  jeopardized. 

Today,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  reintroduce 
legislatkjin  on  behalf  of  this  commendable  or- 
ganizati^  seeking  resolutk>n  of  this  matter. 
This  bill  provkles  that  servkws  performed  after 
June  30k  1977,  and  before  January  1,  1984,  in 
the  empfoy  of  Junky  Achievement  of  Sacra- 
mento, inc.,  shall  not  be  treated  as  emptoy- 
ment  for  the  purposes  of  charter  21  of  ttw  In- 
ternal Revenue  C(xle  of  1951  and  title  II  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  FurtherrrKye,  servkws 
shall  not  be  treated  as  performed  after  June 
30,  1977,  to  the  extent  ttiat  remuneratkyi  for 
such  servkws  is  pakl  after  such  date.  I  believe 
that  Jurtky  Achievement  of  Sacranwnto,  Inc.. 
deseracB  this  extraordinary  relief  granted  by 
this  legtolatkyi  based  upon  the  foltowing  factu- 
al infontiatton. 

The  aecretary  to  the  volunteer  treasurer  of 
this  organizatxyi  inadvertently  filed  a  form  941 
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for  the  quartera  endkig  December  31,  1975, 
March  31.  1976.  and  June  30,  1976,  and  erro- 
neously withhaki  and  remitted  PICA  taxes  with 
those  returrw.  Upon  discovery  of  these  filings, 
the  organizatkyi  immediately  filed  form  94 1C 
requeating  a  refund  of  the  taxes  pakl.  The  re- 
quest for  ttw  refund  was  denied  in  January 
1977.  After  ttwt  cJenial,  ttw  cyganization  con- 
tinued to  correspond  with  the  internal  Reve- 
nue Sennce  regisrding  the  matter,  and,  upon 
the  advice  of  their  attorney,  filed  form  941  and 
pakd  PICA  taxes  for  two  quarters  in  1977 
under  protest  The  Servk:e  then  refunded  the 
taxes  pakl  for  the  quarter  ended  December 
31,  1975.  The  (yganizatk>n  immediately  wrote 
to  the  Sennce  stating  that  apparently  their 
claim  for  a  refund  had  been  reconsklered  and 
granted.  Acoydingiy,  the  organization  filed 
form  941  and  94 1C  for  the  quarter  ended  De- 
cember 31,  1977,  and  applied  for  and  re- 
ceived a  refund  of  the  taxes  paid  in  the  eariier 
quarters  of  1977. 

Consequently,  ttw  Junky  Achievement  had 
every  reason  to  believe  that  the  Son^rce  had 
recognized  the  organizatk>n's  exempt  status 
and  that  ttw  refurxl  for  the  quarters  ended 
March  31,  1976,  and  June  30,  1976,  would 
soon  be  forthcoming.  In  additran,  the  PICA 
taxes  originally  withheld  from  the  employee  in 
1976  and  1977  were  refunded  to  the  employ- 
ee. Subsequent  to  that  time,  the  organizatk>n 
dkl  not  withhokj  any  PICA  taxes  from  its  em- 
ployees and  filed  its  quarteriy  payroll  tax  re- 
turns as  an  exempt  organization.  Unfortunate- 
ly, however,  the  Service  has  continued  to 
demand  repayment  of  ttwse  taxes. 

It  is  apparent  from  the  chronology  of  events 
that  upon  the  dis(X}vefy  of  ttw  err(y  in  filing 
taxes,  the  (yganizatk>n  made  every  attempt  to 
clarify  the  situation  and  make  amends  with  the 
Servkw.  indeed,  the  refund  of  the  taxes  paid 
for  the  quarter  ending  December  31,  1975, 
and  the  quarters  in  1977,  would  indicate  that 
ttw  Servkw  recognized  the  enor  and  granted 
ttw  organizatksn's  request  fey  a  refund  due  to 
their  exempt  status.  Furthermore,  ttw  organi- 
zatnn  has  continued  to  file  its  quarterly  payroll 
tax  returns  as  an  exempt  organizatk>n  and  has 
not  withtwid  any  PICA  taxes  from  Its  employ- 
ees since  1977;  yet  the  Servkw  refuses  to 
recognize  the  prevkxjs  error  and  still  demands 
repayment. 

To  persist  in  collecting  these  taxes  is  not 
only  unjustifiable  but  inequitable.  To  allow  a 
nonprofit  organizatk>n  such  as  the  Junky 
Achieverrwnt  to  suffer  this  burden  Is  inexcus- 
at>le.  In  ad(jitx>n,  it  would  seriously  impair  the 
organizatk>n's  ability  to  continue  within  the 
community.  Therefcye,  I  urge  my  colieagues  to 
support  this  legislatfon  and  I  respectfully  re- 
quest that  the  committee  grant  the  immediate 
conskleratkyi  of  this  urgent  matter  in  order 
tliat  this  inequity  may  be  resolved  in  the  near 
future. 

H.R.- 

A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Junior  Achievement 
of  Sacramento.  Inc. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  for 
the  purposes  of  chapter  21  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  and  UUe  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act.  services  performed  after 
June  30, 1977,  and  twfore  January  1. 1984.  in 
the  employ  of  Junior  Achievement  of  Sacre- 
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mento.  Inc..  shall  not  tw  treated  as  employ- 
ment. 

(b)  For  purposes  of  subsection  (a),  services 
shall  be  treated  as  performed  after  June  30, 
1977,  to  the  extent  that  remuneration  for 
such  services  is  paid  after  such  date. 


THE  APPOINTMENT  OP  AMERI- 
CAN DISTRIBUTORS  OP  JAPA- 
NESE AUTOMOBILES  ACT  OF 
1987 


HON.  JOHN  J.  DUNCAN 

OP  TEHHBSSES 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RXFRXSENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  4.  1987 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to 
introduce  H.R.  1399,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Trade 
Act  of  1974  to  encourage  Japan  to  open  its 
market  to  American  manufactured  automo- 
biles. IH.R.  1 399  would  require  Japanese  vehi- 
cle manufacturers  to  utilize  United  States  citi- 
zens to  import  and  distribute  their  vehKles  In 
this  country.  This  requirement  vraukl  not  tw 
imposed  if  the  Presklent  certified  to  the  Con- 
gress that  the  Japanese  distribution  system  is 
not  a  substantial  barrier  to  United  States  auto- 
mobiles In  Japan.  A  1-year  gra(w  perkxj  Is  al- 
lowed to  permit  negotiations  to  take  place  to 
open  the  Japanese  market. 

As  our  merchandise  trade  deficits  with 
Japan  has  grown,  impcyts  of  motor  vehicles 
from  Japan  have  also  grown.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  more  than  half  of  the  1986  deficit,  or  $30 
billk>n,  is  aoxxjnted  for  by  the  auto  industry. 
In  1981,  automobile  Impeyts  were  limited  by  a 
voluntary  restraint  agreement  to  1 .6  million  ve- 
hrcles.  Since  1981,  despite  VRA,  Japanese 
Imports  ttave  risen  to  2.3  million  automobiles. 
Moreover.  VRA  has  never  applied  to  truck  im- 
ports from  Japan,  which  have  grown  from 
about  270,0(X)  vehk;les  In  1981  to  about  1  mil- 
lion vehk:les  in  1 986. 

During  all  of  this  growth.  United  States  ex- 
ports of  motor  vehicles  to  Japan  have  de- 
clined to  the  point  of  almost  disappearing.  In 
the  mtd-1970's.  United  Steles  manufacturers 
exported  about  17,0(X)  vehKles  each  year  to 
Japan.  By  the  mkl-1980's.  that  totel  had  de- 
clined to  less  ttwt  2,0(X>  vehKles  per  year. 
While  exp(yts  of  United  Stetes  vehKles  to 
Japan  increased  in  1986  to  about  2,050  vehi- 
cles, this  is  of  no  significance.  The  Japanese 
mot(y  vehk:le  market  experierKwd  more  that 
5.5  millk>n  sales  in  1986;  however,  all  foreign 
imports  rrwde  up  only  atxHJt  1  percent 

While  there  is  a  great  deal  we  in  the  Con- 
gress can  do  to  address  the  impact  on  our 
economy  of  growing  mot(y  vehicle  imports,  I 
believe  that  much  of  this  problem  can  be 
offset  if  Japan  w(xjld  open  its  nrwrkets  to  our 
producte. 

An  importent  twrrier  to  United  Stetes  auto- 
mot>ile  exporte  to  Japan,  whch  has  not  re- 
cwived  sufficient  attentkyi  is  ttwt  country's  dis- 
tribution system.  In  Japan,  virtually  all  con- 
sumer goods  including  automot)iles  must  pass 
thr(xjgh  a  distrtxition  "kieretsu" — an  integrat- 
ed marketing  network  involving  manufacturers, 
exckjsively  Ikwnsed  trading  companies,  finan- 
cial institutiorw,  ar>d  retailers.  These  families 
of  companies  conti-ol  the  distiibutkyi  of  auto- 
mobiles and  ottwr  consurrwr  produces  and 
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keep  out  foreign  products  to  reduce  their 
access  to  the  marttet 

Mr.  Speaker,  ttw  Japarwae  system  is  par- 
ticulariy  unfak,  because  in  the  United  States, 
Japanese  manufacturers  are  free  to  estabiah 
any  distribution  anangement  that  benefits 
ttwm  economk^lly  and  may  ctiange  ttwt  ar- 
rangenrwnt  whenever  it  is  in  their  imarsal 
Today,  most  Japanese  cars  are  sokl  in  ttw 
country  through  manufacturer-owned  distribu- 
tion systems,  but  there  are  still  independent 
United  Stetes  distrit)utors  of  foreign  can  in  vir- 
tually every  Stete.  It  has  been  estimated  con- 
servatively ttwt  these  Anwrican  companies, 
many  of  them  privately  owned,  had  an  after 
tax  profit  in  1986  of  more  ttwn  $100  mlKon. 

Recently,  Toyote  threaterwd  a  forced 
buyout  of  one  of  ttw  largest  of  these  inde- 
pendent American  distritxjtors.  MW-Atlantic 
Toyote  Distributors,  Inc.  Por  17  years,  MAT 
has  distributed  Toyote  vehksles  in  Washington. 
DC,  Virginia,  West  Virginia.  Pennsytvania. 
Delaware,  and  Maryland.  Prom  a  tiny  network, 
MAT  has  grown  to  over  100  franchised  deal- 
ers in  these  Stetes.  Toyote  has  tokl  MAT  that 
it  will  switch  to  direct  distribution  when  MATs 
contract  expires  in  October.  If  this  occurs. 
MAT  will  lose  a  valuable  franchise  and  will  be 
paid  nothing  like  its  tr\w  value.  If  Toyote  Is 
able  to  termifwte  MAT,  we  can  expect  ottwr 
independent  American  txjsinessmen  to  tw  ter- 
minated in  the  future. 

The  experience  of  MAT  is  a  stark  example 
of  the  disparity  In  freectom  between  ttw  Ameri- 
can mari(et  and  the  Japanese  marttet  right  in 
our  own  backyard.  Many  Memtwrs  of  Ccyv 
gross  have  written  to  Toyote  to  protest  ttiis 
threaterwd  termination,  buH  we  also  must  erv 
courage  Japan  to  reduce  ite  distritxjticyi  t»r- 
rlers  to  American  autcynotxies.  Ttw  legislation 
I  am  Introducing  tcxiay  wcxjkj  require  all  auto- 
motiiles  manufactured  in  Japan  to  tw  imp(yted 
and  distributed  by  Amernan  owned  and  corv 
trolled  companies  unless  the  Presklent  certi- 
fies to  the  Congress  ttiat  ttw  Japarwse  distii- 
bution  system  is  not  a  sutwtential  twrrier  to 
the  sale  of  United  Stetes  autcynobiles  in 
Japan.  A  1-year  grace  period  is  alk>wed  to 
permit  negotiations  to  teke  place  to  open  ttw 
Japanese  market  Ttw  Presktent  has  auttwrity 
under  the  Trade  Act  of  1974  to  negotiate  ttw 
necessary  reduction  in  Japan's  rxyitariff  twr- 
riers  to  United  Stetes  vehntes. 

A  requirement  ttwt  all  Japarwse  vetudes  tw 
Imported  and  distritxited  by  Anwrican  owned 
and  controlled  companies  wtxjkj  twve  a  posi- 
tive Impact  cyi  our  twIarKe  of  payments.  It  tws 
been  estimated  ttwt  such  a  tiBnsfer  of  the  dis- 
tritxition  functkyi  akyw  to  Amerkwn  ccynpa- 
nies  ft-om  Japanese  companies  wouki  result  in 
a  net  profit  after  taxes  of  nwre  than  $600  mil- 
lion annually  to  American  ctynpanies.  Of 
course,  it  is  my  hope  that  ttw  auttwrity  <»n- 
tairwd  in  tt>is  legislatkyi  woukf  rwver  twve  to 
tw  used.  Our  goal  is  to  irKrease  trade;  to  con- 
vince the  Japanese  Government  and  people 
ttwt  it  is  in  ttwir  t>e8t  intereste  to  open  ttwir 
markete  to  American  producte.  Ttwt  is  wtwt 
this  legislation  is  intended  to  accomplish. 
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4.  1977.  cans  for  establishment  of  a 
lyitan  for  a  oomimterlaed  schedule  of 
an  ■»— ""f  and  hearings  of  Senate 
oammtttoes,  suboommlttecs.  Joint  com- 
mtttees.  and  oommlttees  of  ccmference. 
TUs  titte  requires  aU  such  committees 
to  notify  the  Office  of  the  Senate 
Dafly  Dlcest— destcnated  by  the  Rules 
Committee— of  the  time,  place,  and 
purpose  of  the  meetings,  when  sched- 
uled, and  any  ranrrllatlona  or  changes 
in  the  meetings  as  they  occur. 

As  an  additional  procedure  along 
with  the  ooraputeriaation  of  this  inf  or- 
matilon,  the  Office  of  the  Senate  Daily 
Digest  will  prepare  this  Information 
fbr  printing  in  the  Extensions  of  Re- 
marks section  of  the  Coitgrsssioiial 
RaooBB  on  Monday  and  Wednesday  of 
each  week. 

Any  changes  In  committee  schedul- 
ing will  be  Indicated  by  placement  of 
an  asterisk  to  the  left  of  the  name  of 
the  unit  conducting  such  meetings. 

Meetings  scheduled  for  Thursday, 
March  5.  1M7.  may  be  found  in  the 
Daily  Digest  of  today's  Rbcoro. 

MSSTHf  6S  SCEXDtnJED 
MARCH  6 


Aimed  SerrloeB 

Stratflcic  Foroei  and  Nuclear  Deterrence 
Subeommlttee 
TO  bold  open  sad  closed  bearings  on 
proposed  lagisUtltm  suthorizinK  funds 
for  flKsl  years  1988  and  1989  for  the 
Department  of  Defenae,  focusing  on 
UJB.  rtrstegle  vsming  cm>abilities,  and 
the  Adminlstiation's  ICBM  modern- 
isation protram. 

SR-222 
»-.SOajn. 
Apiwopriatiooa 

Treaanry,  Postal  Service,  and  General 
Qovenunent  Subcommittee 
To  bold  bearings  on  propoaed  budget  es- 
tlmatea  for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partment of  the  Treasury,  on  behalf 
of  funds  for  the  Financial  Manage- 
ment Service.  Bureau  of  the  Public 
Debt.  VJB.  Mint,  and  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Service. 

SD-116 
Commeroe,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Consumer  Suboranmlttee 
To  hold  hearings  on  itropoaed  legislation 
auttaorisinc  funds  for  fiscal  year  1988 
for    the    Nattoial    Highway    Traffic 
Safety  Administration. 

SR-253 
Oovemmental  Affairs 
Federal  Spendins,  Budget,  and  Account- 
taw  Snbconunlttee 
To  bold  ovenicbt  hearings  on  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  Paperworlc  Reduc- 
tioo  Act  (PX.  96-611). 

SD-342 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Ekaployment   and   Productivity   Subcom- 
mittee 
To  bold  hearings  on  America's  training 


SD-430 
Joint  EoonoBiic 
To  bold  hearings  on  the  employment- 
unemployment  situation  for  February. 

SD-138 
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10:  IS  ajn. 
Appropriations 

uLu- Independent   Agencies   Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the 
Veterans'  Administration. 

SD-124 
10:30  ajn. 
Foreign  Relations 

Western  Hemisphere  and  Peace  Corps  Af- 
fairs Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  Con.  Res.  24, 
supporting  the  initiative  of  Central 
American  heads  of  state,  meeting  in 
San  Jose,  Costa  Rica,  in  formulating  a 
regional  proposal  for  bringing  about 
an  end  to  the  armed  conflict  in  Cen- 
tral America. 

SD-419 
2:04  p  jn. 
Armed  Services 

Strategic  Forces  and  Nuclear  Deterrence 
Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  legis- 
lation authorizing  funds  for  fiscal 
years  1988  and  1989  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  focusing  on  the  Ad- 
ministration's ICBM  modernization 
program. 

SR-222 
12:S0  p.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Eknployment   and   Productivity   Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  514,  to  establish 
an  incentive  bonus  to  States  which 
successfully   train   and   employ  long- 
term  welfare  dependents,  and  related 
amendments. 

SD-430 

I  MARCH  9 

9:3t  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Treasury,  Postal  Service,  and  General 
Government  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the 
General  Services  Administration,  Na- 
tional Archives  and  Records  Adminis- 
tration, and  the  Executive  Office  of 
the  President. 

SD-116 
10:00  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Labor  Subcommittee 
To  resiune  hearings  on  S.  79,  to  notify 
workers  who  are  at  risk  of  occupation- 
al   disease    In    order    to    establish    a 
system  for  identifying  and  preventing 
illness  and  death  of  such  workers. 

SD-430 
2:00  pan. 
Appropriations 

Agriculture,  Rural  Development  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partment of  Agricvilture,  in  behalf  of 
funds  for  the  Agricultural  Research 
Service,  and  the  Cooperative  State  Re- 
search Service. 

SD-138 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Kesearch  and  Development  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  uraniun 
mining,  reclamation,  and  enrichment. 

SD-366 
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9:30  a.m. 
Agriculttue,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Domestic    and    Foreign    Marketing    and 
Product  Promotion  Subcommittee 
To  hfld  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
to  promote  the  export  of  n.S.  agricul- 
tural commodities  and  the  products 
thereof,  including  8.  308,  S.  310,  S.  399. 
S.  900,  S.  512,  and  H.R.  3. 

SR-332 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
paiitment  of  Defense. 

SD-192 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  bold  hearings  to  review  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1988 
for  the  National  Institutes  of  Health, 
Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services. 

SD-138 
Appropriations 

Treasury,  Postal  Service,  and  General 
Gcaremment  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
tlctates  for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget, 
an<l  the  Office  of  Federal  Procure- 
m9it  Policy. 

SD-116 

Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SR-253 
10:00  a-in. 
Foreigfi  Relations 
To  qontinue  hearings  on  proposed  legis- 
lation authorizing  funds  for  foreign  as- 
sistance programs. 

SD-419 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Employment   and   Productivity   Subcom- 
mittee 
Labor  Subcommittee 
To  bold  joint  hearings  on  the  status  of 
dislocated  workers  as  a  result  of  plant 
closings. 

SD-430 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  bold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the 
Minerals  Management  Service.  De- 
partment of  the  Interior. 

SD-192 
2:30  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  bold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  Na- 
tiifnal  Institutes  of  Health,  Depart- 
ment of  Health  and  Human  Services. 

SD-138 
Judiciary 
To  resume  hearings  on  the  President's 
proposed  budget  request  for  fiscal  year 
1(188  for  the  Department  of  Jiistice,  fo- 
cusing on  the  CivU  Rights  Division. 

S13-226 
2:45  p.m. 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  proposed 
legislation  relating  to  Federal  Savings 
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and  Loan  Insurance  Corporation  re- 
capitalization, emergency  bank  acqui- 
sitions, nonbank  banks,  securities 
powers  for  bank  holding  companies, 
and  bank  check  holds,  and  the  nomi- 
nations of  James  G.  Steams,  of 
Nevada,  to  be  a  Member  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  Securities  Investor 
Protection  Corporation,  J.  Michael 
Dorsey,  of  Missouri,  to  be  General 
Counsel  of  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development,  Judith  Y. 
Brachman,  of  Ohio,  to  be  an  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment, and  Lawrence  J.  White,  of 
New  York,  to  be  a  Memtier  of  the  Fed- 
eral Home  Loan  Bank  Board. 

SD-538 

MARCH  11 
9:00  a.m. 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  the  proposed 
new  credit  regulations  affecting  the 
Farmers   Home    Administration    loan 
programs. 

SR-332 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices, focusing  on  the  Social  Security 
Administration,  and  the  Family  Sup- 
port Administration. 

SD-192 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  the 
world  oil  outlook  and  its  implications 
for  the  domestic  oil  and  natural  gas  in- 
dustry. 

SD-366 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Environmental  Protection  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  available  and 
emerging  technologies  for  the  control 
of  precursors  of  acid  rain,  focusing  on 
clean  coal  technology  and  the  U.S.- 
Canada Joint   report   of  the   special 
envoy  on  acid  rain. 

SD-406 
Judiciary 

Antitrust,      Monopolies      and      Business 
Rights  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  mergers. 

SR-385 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Agriculture,  Rural  Development  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proi>08ed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  in  behalf  of 
funds  for  the  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration. 

SD-138 
Appropriations 

Commerce.  Justice,  State,  the  Judiciary, 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  Na- 
tional Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Ad- 
ministration of  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  and  the  Marine  Mummni 
Commission. 

8-146.  Capitol 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urlian  Affairs 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  proposed 
legislation  authorizing  funds  for  hous- 
ing and  community  development  pro- 
grams  administered   by   the   Depart- 
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ment  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment and  the  E>epartment  of  Agricul- 
ture. 

SD-S38 
Foreign  Relations 
To  hold  Joint  hearings  with  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  to  discuss  the 
Senate  consideration  of  the  ABM 
Treaty  in  1972  and  its  constitutional 
implications. 

SD-419 
Judiciary 
To  hold  Joint  hearings  with  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations  to  discuss  the 
Senate  consideration  of  the  ABM 
Treaty  in  1972  and  its  constitutional 
implications. 

SD-419 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  activities 
of  the  Mine  Safety  and  Health  Admin- 
istration, Department  of  lAlx>r. 

SD-430 
10:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Military  Construction  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  mili- 
tary construction  programs. 

SD-124 
2:00  p.m. 
Judiciary 
To  hold  hearings  on  pending  nomina- 
tions. 

SD-226 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  use  of  telecom- 
munications in  education. 

SD-430 
2:30  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Sulx;om- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health,  Depart- 
ment of  Health  and  Human  Services. 

SD-116 

MARCH  12 
9:30  a.m. 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Domestic    and    Foreign    Marketing    and 
Product  Promotion  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  legisla- 
tion to  promote  the  export  of  U.S.  ag- 
ricultural commodities  and  the  prod- 
ucts thereof,  including  S.  308,  S.  310, 
S.  399,  S.  500,  S.  512,  and  HJl.  3. 

SR-332 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices, focusing  on  the  Office  of  the  Sec- 
retary, Departmental  Management, 
Office  for  Civil  Rights,  Policy  Re- 
search, and  the  Office  of  Inspector 
General. 

SD-116 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
International     Finance     and     Monetary 
Policy  Sut>committee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  export 
controls. 

SD-538 
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Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  Joint  hearings  with  the  National 
Ocean  Policy  Study  to  review  coastal 
management  policy. 

SR-2S3 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  Regulation  and  Conservation  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  85,  to  repeal  the 
end  use  constraints  on  natural  gas  and 
to  repeal  the  incremental  policy  re- 
quirements. 

SD-306 
Governmental  Affairs 
Federal  Services,  Post  Office,  and  Civil 
Service  Subcommittee 
To  hold  Joint  hearings  with  the  House 
Committee  on  the  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  Subcommittee  on  Census 
and  Population  to  review  the  status  of 
the  planning  of  the  1990  Decennial 
Census. 

311  CanncMi  Building 
Judiciary 

Antitrust,  MonotMlies  and  Business 
Rights  Subcommittee 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  8.  431  and 
S.  432,  bills  to  strengthen  the  pre- 
merger reporting  requirements  of  the 
Hart-Scott-Rodino  Antitrust  Improve- 
ments Act  of  1976. 

SD-226 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  certain 
international  organizations  and  pro- 
grams, and  certain  activities  of  the 
Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment. 

S-128.  Capitol 
Appropriations 

HUD- Independent    Agencies   Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation. 

SD-124 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  energy 
and  water  development  programs,  fo- 
cusing on  the  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority, and  the  Appalachian  Regional 
Comoilssion. 

SD-192 
Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the 
Panama  Canal  Commission,  and  the 
National  Transportation  Safety  Board. 

SI>-138 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  activi- 
ties of  the  seine  Safety  and  Health  Ad- 
ministration, Department  of  Labor. 

SD-430 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the 
Office  of  Indian  Education. 

SD-192 
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Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
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Secretary  of  LabcVs  Task  Force  on 
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1CARCH13 


Intattar  and  RcUted  AgencieB  Subcommit- 

To  iMdd  beutagi  on  propoaed  budcet  e*- 
ttnrtw  for  find  year  1988  for  the 
Ponit  Ouvloe,  Department  of  Agricul- 
tiflpe* 

SD-19a 
^amgf  and  Matonl  Reaouroea 
Reaearch  and  Development  Suhnommlttee 
To  rcaume  orenisht  hearings  on  urani- 
um mtailnc.  reclamation,  and  enrich- 

SD-3M 
lOHWajn. 
ApproprlatloiM 

HOD-Independent   Agencies   Subcommit- 
tee 
To  bold  hearings  on  propoaed  budget  es- 
ttanatea  for  fiscal  year  1»88  for  the  Na- 
tional Bcienee  Foundation,  and   the 
"*     Otfloe  of  Sdenoe  and  Technology. 

SD-124 
Ooremmeotal  Atfaiis 
Federal  Wpmdtng.  Budget,  and  Account- 
ing Soboommlttee 
TO  bold  bearings  on  the  results  of  a 
Qcneral  Accounting  Office  survey  re- 
garding the  accounting  procedures  and 
prnrfsslng  at  seised  cash  and  property 
by  Federal  agendea. 

SD-342 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Employment   and   Productivity   Subcom- 
mittee 
Buaineaa  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-430 
Special  im  Aging 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  the  Presi- 
dent's propoaed   budget   request   for 
fiacal  year  1888  and  its  impact  on  pro- 
giama  for  the  elderly. 

SD-628 

MARCH  16 
10:00  aJB. 
I^hor  and  Human  Resources 
Bducation.  Arts,  and  Humanities  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  bold  Joint  hearings  with  the  House 
Conmiittce  on  Education  and  Labor's 
Subcommittee  on  Elementary.  Second- 
ary, and  Vocational  Education  on  pro- 
poaed laglalatkm  authorizing  funds  for 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Act  and  the  Education  Consolida- 
tion and  Improvement  Act. 

3175  Raybum  Building 
Labor  and  Huasan  Resources 
To  hold  Joint  hearings  with  the  House 
CoouBlttee  on  Education  and  Labor's 
Suboommlttee  on  Elementary,  Second- 
ary, and  Vocational  Education  on  pro- 
poaed Ifglilatinn  authorizing  funds  for 
pragrams  of  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  and  the  Educa- 
tion Consolidation  and  Improvement 
Act. 

2176  Raybum  Building 
2:00  pjB. 
Apprapriatlons 

&iergy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  bold  bearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
tlmatca  for  fiacal  year  1988  for  energy 
end  water  development  programs,  fo- 
cusing on  reclamation  programs  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior. 

SD-192 
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MARCH  17 
9:38  ajn. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  Joint  hearings  with  the  House 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  on  a 
Veterans'  Administration   compliance 
.with  a  discovery  request  of  NARS  vs 
Tumage. 

334  Cannon  Building 
10:80  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Agriculture.  Rural  Development  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiacal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  In  behalf  of 
funds  for  the  Food  and  Nutrition  Serv- 
ice, and  the  Human  Nutrition  Infor- 
mation Service. 

SD-138 
Appropriations 

A>relgn  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  certain 
activities  of  the  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development. 

S-146.  Capitol 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Science,  Technology,  and  Space  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  year  1988 
for  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards, 
Office    of    Productivity,    Technology 
and    Innovation,    and    the    National 
Technical  Information  Service.  aU  of 
the  Department  of  Commerce. 

SR-253 
2:08  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  energy 
conservation,  and  the  National  Capital 

i  Planning  Commission. 
SD-192 
ergy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nominations  of 
Lawrence  F.  Davenport,  of  Virginia,  to 
be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  Energy 
(Management  and  Administration), 
Raymond  O.  Massie,  of  New  Jersey,  to 
be  Director  of  the  Office  of  Minority 
Economic  Impact,  Department  of 
Energy,  and  James  W.  Zlglar,  of  Mary- 
land, to  be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  (Water  and  Science). 

SD-366 

MARCH  18 
9:30  ajn. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SI>-3«6 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Commerce,  Justice,  State,  the  Judiciary, 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the 
UJ3.    Information    Agency,    and    the 
Board  for  International  Broadcasting. 
S-146,  Capitol 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-430 
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2:00  pjn. 
Approfriattons 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
tln)ates  for  fiscal  year  1988  for  energy 
an4  water  development  programs,  fo- 
cu4ng  on  solar  and  renewables,  energy 
reaearch,  and  environment. 

SD-138 

Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Communications  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  fairness  in 
public  broadcasting. 

SR-2S3 


MARCH  19 
9:30  a.m.' 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Foreigh  Commerce  and  Tourism  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  twld  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  year  1988 
for  the  U.S.  Travel  and  Tourism  Ad- 
ministration,   Department    of    Com- 
merce. 

SR-253 
Goverlmiental  Affairs 
Oversight   of   Government    Management 
Subcommittee 
To  tijold  oversight  hearings  on  the  Inde- 
pendent Counsel  Act. 

SD-342 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Agrlcidture,  Rural  Development  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  tvld  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
tiitates  for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  in  liehalf  of 
fuads  for  the  Agricultural  Marketing 
Service,  Federal  Grain  Inspection 
Service,  and  the  Food  Safety  and  In- 
spection Service. 

SD-124 
Approfnlations 

Forei0i  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  liold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  certain 
activities  of  the  Agency  for  Intema- 
tlocial  Development. 

S-136,  Capitol 
Appropriations 

Trans^rtation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
coiimittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
th$ates  for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the 
Federal  Highway  Administration,  and 
the  National  Highway  Traffic  Safety 
A<tninlstration,  Department  of  Trans- 
portation. 

SD-138 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  557,  Civil  Rights 
Restoration  Act  of  1987. 

SD-430 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
tii^tes  for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  Na- 
tl(nal  EIndowment  for  the  Arts,  Na- 
tional Endowment  for  the  Hiunanitles, 
and  the  Institute  of  Museum  Services. 

SD-192 


MARCH  20 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Treasury,  Postal  Service,  and  General 
Government  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiacal  year  1988  for  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, and  the  National  Treasury  Em- 
ployees Union. 

SD-116 
Governmental  Affairs 
Oversight   of    Government    Management 
Sulx»mmlttee 
To  continue  hearings  on  the  Independ- 
ent Counsel  Act. 

SD-342 
10:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the 
Federal  Emergency  Management 
Agency. 

SD-124 

MARCH  23 
10:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Treasury,  Postal  Service,  and  (General 
Government  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the 
Office  of  Personnel  Management,  and 
the  Federal  Election  Commission. 

SD-116 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Agriculture,  Rural  Development  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  in  behalf  of 
funds  for  the  Agricultural  Stabiliza- 
tion and  Conservation  Service,  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation,  and  the 
Federal  Crop  Insurance  Corporation. 

SD-138 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  energy 
and  water  development  programs,  fo- 
cusing on  the  Power  Marketing  Ad- 
ministration. 

SD-192 

MARCH  24 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  certain 
activities  of  the  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development. 

S-126,  Capitol 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Labor  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  overfundlng  and 
underfimding  on  pensions. 

SD-430 
2:00  pjn. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management,  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior. 

SD-192 
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Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Science,  Technology,  and  Space  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  year  1988 
for  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration's  space  station 
program. 

SR-253 
2:30  p.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Research  and  Development  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  the  current 
status  of  renewable  energy  technol- 
ogies. 

SD-366 

MARCH  25 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Agriculture.  Rural  Development  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  In  behalf  of 
funds  for  the  Rural  Electrification  Ad- 
ministration. 

SD-138 
Appropriations 

Commerce,  Justice,  State,  the  Judiciary, 
and  Related  Agencies  SulKommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partment of  State. 

S-146,  Capitol 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-430 

MARCH  26 
9:00  a.m. 
Office  of  Technology  Assessment 
The  Board,  to  meet  to  consider  pending 
business. 

Room  to  be  announced 
9:30  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Aviation  Sulx»mmlttee 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  the  Federal 
Aviation     Administration's     manage- 
ment of  the  airport  and  airway  trust- 
fund. 

SR-253 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the 
Peace  Corps,  African  Development 
Foundation,  and  the  Inter-American 
Foundation. 

S-126,  Capitol 
Appropriations 

irUD-Indei>endent   Agencies   Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency. 

SD-124 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  energy 
and  water  development  programs,  fo- 
cusing on  the  Federal  Energy  Regula- 
tory Administration,  and  the  Nuclear 
Regulatory  Administration. 

SD-192 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Labor  Subcommittee 
To  hold  Joint  hearings  on  S.  538,  to  im- 
plement the  recommendations  of  the 
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Secretary  of  LalxH's  Task  Force  on 
Economic  Adjustment  and  Worker 
Dislocation. 

SD-430 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
conmiittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary  and  the  Office 
of  the  Inspector  General,  Department 
of  Transportation. 

SD-196 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Communications  Sut>committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  year  1088 
for  the  National  Telecommunications 
and  Information  Administration,  De- 
partment of  Commerce. 

SR-353 
2:30  p.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Research  and  Development  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  to  review  the  cur- 
rent status  of  renewable  energy  tech- 
nologies. 

SI>-36« 

MARCH  27 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

H  UD- Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency,  and 
the  Council  on  Environmental  Qual- 


ity. 


SD-124 


MARCH  30 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  energy 
and  water  development  programs. 

SD-192 

2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  energy 
and  water  development  programs. 

SD-192 

MARCH  31 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Agriculture,  Rural  Development  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  in  behalf  of 
funds  for  the  Foreign  Agricultural 
Service,  Food  for  Peace  Program  (PJj. 
480),  and  the  Office  of  International 
Cooperation  and  Development. 

SD-138 

Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiacal  year  1088  for  migra- 
tion and  refugee  assistance,  U.8.  emer- 
gency refugee  assistance  fund,  interna- 


4806 


control,  and  anti-ter- 

8-136.  Capitol 
Appfaprlattane 

■od  Water  Development  Subcom- 


To  bold  heeiliiis  on  proposed  budget  es- 
ttmatee  for  fiscal  year  1988  for  energy 
and  water  development  programs. 

SD-192 
3:00  pjB. 


I 
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JAPRIL2 
ajn. 
EMrgy  and  Natural  Resources 
Rgaearch  and  Development  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  clean 
coal  technology  program. 

SD-366 


10:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 
HUD-Independent 

tee 


Agencies   Subcommlt- 


March  1 1987 


9:30 

Comm«ce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Aviatiop  Subcommittee 
To  hOld  hearings  to  review  the  imple- 
meatation  of  the  airport  improvement 
profram. 

SR-253 
2:00  p.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Researoh  and  Development  Subcommittee 
To   liold   hearings   on   the   President's 


March  4,  1987 


Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  and 
the  Research  and  Special  Programs 
Administration  of  the  Department  of 
Transportation. 

SD-138 
1:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Agriculture,  Rural  Development  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  Sulx»mmlttee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 

nftrtment.   nf    ADTiriilt.iiro     rural    rlovnl. 
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ologlcal  Survey,  Department  of  the  In- 
terior. 

SD-ig2 

Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  closed  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1988 
for  energy  and  water  development  pro- 
grams, focusing  on  the  Department  of 
Energy  national  lalx>ratories. 


4807 


APRIL  24 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the 
F'ederal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board. 
Nelghlx>rhood  Reinvestment  Corpora- 
tion, and  the  National  Institute  of 
Building  Sciences. 


4806 


control,  and  sntl-ter- 


8-128.  Capitol 
AognpilatlaaM 

■od  Water  Develomnent  Subcom- 


To  hold  hMiliiH  on  propoaed  budget  es- 
tlmatca  for  flacal  year  1M8  for  enercy 
and  water  development  procrama. 

SD-193 
1:00  pjn. 
Awroprlatlana 

Aieriy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  bold  beartma  on  propoaed  budget  es- 
timatea  for  flacal  year  1988  for  energy 
and  water  development  programs. 

SI>-192 
AFRILl 


Vetoans' Afffcln 
To  hold  bearlnga  with  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs  to  review 
the  legialCUve  priorities  of  AMVETS. 
Vietnam  Veterans  of  America,  and  the 
Jewish  War  Veterans. 

334  Cannon  Building 
10:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Agriculture.  Rural  Development  and  Re- 
lated Agendea  Subcommittee 
TD  bold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
tlmatea  for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the 
Commodity  Futures  Trading  Commis- 
sion, and  the  Food  and  Drug  Adminis- 
tration of  the  Department  of  Health 
and  Human  Servicea. 

SD-138 
Appropriations 

HDD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment. 

SD-124 
ApprofHiations 

EBoiy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  energy 
and  water  development  programs. 

SD-192 

Appropriations 

Commerce.  Justice.  State,  the  Judiciary, 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  flacal  year  1988  for  inter- 
natlonal  organizations  of  the  Depart- 
mmt  of  State. 

S-146.  Capitol 

2:00  pjn. 
Apmtipriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  flacal  year  1988  for  the 
Strategic  Petroleiun  Reserve,  Naval 
Petndeum  Reserve,  and  the  Office  of 
Bnergency  Preparedness. 

SD-116 
Appropriations 

energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  propoaed  budget  es- 
timates for  flacal  year  1988  for  energy 
and  water  development  programs. 

SD-192 
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APRni2 
9:30  ajn. 
EMrgy  and  Natural  Resources 
Research  and  Development  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  clean 
coal  technology  program. 

SD-366 

10:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 

HtTD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment. 

SD-124 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  energy 
and  water  development  programs. 

SD-192 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  St. 
Lawrence  Seaway  Development  Corpo- 
ration, and  the  Arcliitectural  Trans- 
portation Barriers  Compliance  Board. 

SD-138 
2:00  pjn. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the 
Indian  Health  Service  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health  and  Human  Services, 
and  the  Navajo  and  Hopi  Indian  Relo- 
cation Commission. 

SD-138 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  energy 
and  water  development  programs. 

I  SD-192 

APRILS 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Treasury,    Postal    Service,    and    General 
Grovemment  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the 
United  States  Postal  Service. 

SD-116 

I  APRIL  6 

9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Agriculture,  Rural  Development  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  rural  devel- 
opment, and  related  agencies. 
I  SD-1 

'  APRIL? 

9:00  a.m. 
^propriatlons 

Africulture,  Rural  Development  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  rural  devel- 
opment, and  related  agencies. 

SD-138 


March  4.  1987 


March  4,  1987 


9:30 

Comm«ce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Aviatiofi  Subcommittee 
To  hi>ld  hearings  to  review  the  imple- 
meatation  of  the  airport  improvement 
profram. 

SR-253 
2:00  p.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Research  and  Development  Subcommittee 
To   hold   hearings   on   the   President's 
bucket  request  for  fiscal  year  1988  for 
the  Department  of  Energy's  Office  of 
Energy  Research  for  the  Supercon- 
ducting Super  Collider  (SSC). 

SD-366 


I 


APRILS 


9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Agriculture.  Rural  Development  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  h()ld  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  rural  devel- 
opment, and  related  agencies. 

SD-138 
9:30  ajn. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Aviation  Subcommittee 
To  held  hearings  to  review  the  national 
air4>ace  system  plan. 

SR-253 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  energy 
and  water  development  programs,  fo- 
cusing on  nuclear  fission,  uranium  en- 
richment, and  the  nuclear  waste  man- 
agement. 

SD-192 
Appropriations 

Commerce,  Justice,  State,  the  Judiciary, 
and  Related  Agencies  Sulx:ommittee 
To  h^ld  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  Se- 
curities and  Exchange  Commission 
and  the  Civil  Rights  Commission. 

S-146,  Capitol 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  held  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the 
U.&  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior. 

SD-192 


APRIL  9 
9:30  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Researth  and  Development  Subcommittee 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  clean 
coal  technology  program. 

SD-366 
10:00  a-m. 
Approilriations 

HUD-I<idependent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  held  hearings  on  proi>osed  budget  es- 
timfites  for  flacal  year  1988  for  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration. 

SD-124 
Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
cootmittee 
To  h#ld  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the 


Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  and 
the  Research  and  Special  Programs 
Administration  of  the  Department  of 
Transportation. 

SI>-138 
1:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Agriculture.  Rural  Development  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  Suticommlttee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  rural  devel- 
opment, and  related  agencies. 

SD-138 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the 
Energy  Information  Administration 
and  the  Economic  Regulatory  Admin- 
istration, Department  of  Energy. 

SD-192 

APRIL  10 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Treasury,  Postal  Service,  and  General 
Government  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  E>e- 
partment  of  the  Treasury,  U.S.  Postal 
Service,  and  general  government. 

SD-192 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration. 

SD-124 

APRIL  21 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  Department 
of  the  Interior. 

SD-192 

APRIL  22 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partment of  Education,  focusing  on 
the  Office  of  the  Secretary,  and  sala- 
ries and  expenses. 

SD-192 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Commerce,  Justice,  State,  the  Judiciary, 
and  Related  Agencies  Sulx»mmittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timate for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the 
Small  Business  Administration,  and 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission. 

S-146,  Capitol 
2:00  pjn. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  Ge- 
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ological  Survey,  Department  of  the  In- 
terior. 

SD-192 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  closed  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1988 
for  energy  and  water  development  pro- 
grams, focusing  on  the  Department  of 
Energy  national  latwratories. 

SD-116 

APRIL  23 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partment of  Education,  focusing  on 
compensatory  education  for  the  disad- 
vantaged, special  programs,  impact 
aid.  bilingual  education,  immigrant 
and  refugee  education,  education  for 
the  handicapped,  rehabilitation  serv- 
ices and  handicapped  research,  special 
institutions  (includes  American  Print- 
ing House  for  the  Blind,  National 
Technical  Institute  for  the  Deaf,  and 
Gallaudet  College),  and  vocational  and 
adult  education. 

SD-192 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  closed  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1988 
for  energy  and  water  development  pro- 
grams, focusing  on  Atomic  Energy  De- 
fense activities. 

SD-116 
Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the 
U.S.  Coast  Guard,  Department  of 
Transportation. 

SD-138 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  focusing  on 
the  Office  of  the  Secretary  and  the 
Office  of  the  Solicitor. 

SD-192 
2:30  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partment of  Education,  focusing  on 
student  financial  assistance,  guaran- 
teed student  loans,  higher  education, 
higher  education  facilities  loans  and 
insurance,  college  housing  loans, 
Howard  University,  education  research 
and  statistics,  and  libraries. 

SD-138 


4807 


APRIL  24 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subaxnmit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the 
F'ederal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board, 
Neighborhood  Reinvestment  Corpora- 
tion, and  the  National  Institute  of 
Building  Sciences. 

SD-124 

APRIL  27 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  energy 
and  water  development,  focusing  on 
certain  activities  of  the  Department  of 
Energy. 

SD-192 

APRIL  28 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  securi- 
ty assistance  programs. 

S-126,  Capitol 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  focusing  on 
the  Bureau  of  Mines,  and  the  Office  of 
Surface  Mining,  Reclamation  and  En- 
forcement. 

SD-192 

APRIL  29 
10:00  a.m 
Appropriations 

Commerce.  Justice,  State,  the  Judiciary, 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partment of  Justice,  focusing  on  the 
Office  of  Attorney  General,  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service,  and 
the  Federal  P'rlson  System. 

S-146,  Capitol 

APRIL  30 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  focusing  on 
territorial  governments. 

SD-124 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

PH^reign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  defense 
security  assistance  programs. 

S-126,  Capitol 
Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  flacal  year  1988  for  the 
Urban  Mass  Transit  Administration  of 
the    Department    of    Transportation. 


4808 


and    tiM    WMblngton    Metropolitan 
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partments    of    Lal>or,     Health    and    2:30  pjn. 


March  4,  1987 


March  4.  1987 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


4809 


4808 

and    ttw    Wubincton    MetropollUn 
TniHltAllttiortty. 

SD-138 
kOOlMB. 


Interior  lod  Rdated  Acendes  Subcommit- 
tee 
Td  bold  iMUlniB  on  propoaed  budset  es- 
ttnatM  tar  flaeal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
paitaieot  of  the  Interior,  focusins  on 
terrttottel  affairs. 

SO-192 

MAY  4 

9:30  ajn. 
ApproprlatkinB 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
catton,  and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  bold  beaitags  <m  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  flaeal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partments of  ijOwr,  Health  and 
Human  Services.  Education,  snd  relat- 
ed acendes. 

SD-192 

MATS 

9-JOajn. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  bold  bearinci  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partments of  Labor,  Health  and 
Human  Services,  Education,  and  relat- 
ed agencies. 

SD-138 

2:00  pjn. 
Appropriatloas 

Interior  and  Related  Agendes  Subcommit- 
tee 
Td  lurid  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the 
Smithsonian  Institution,  Woodrow 
Wnson  International  Center  for  Schol- 
an,  and  the  Holocaust  Memorial 
CoundL 

SD-138 

I1CAY6 
9-.30ajn. 
Appropriatimis 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agendes  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partments of  Labor,  Health  and 
Human  Services.  Education,  and  relat- 
ed agendes. 

SD-116 


10:00 
Approiviations 

Commerce,  Justice.  State,  the  Judiciary, 
and  Related  Agendes  Subcommittee 
TO  hold  hearings  tm  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the 
V&  Supreme  Court,  and  for  the  De- 
partment of  Justice,  focusing  on  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation.  Drug 
Buforoeaent  Administration,  and  the 
VJB.  Marshals  Service. 

S-146,  Capitol 

IMpjn. 
Apptopriatlona 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agendes  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  bearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


partments  of  Labor,  Health  and 
Human  Services,  Education,  and  relat- 
ed agendes. 

SD-116 


MAT  7 
9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  protxtsed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  fossil 
energy,  and  dean  coal  technology  pro- 
grams. 

SD-192 

9:>0  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Eklu- 
catlon,  and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partments of  Labor,  Health  and 
Human  Services,  Education,  and  relat- 
ed agencies. 

SD-116 

10:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the 
Federal  Aviation  Administration,  and 
the  General  Accounting  Office  (R, 
E&D,  F&E,  Airport  Grants). 

SD-138 
2:tO  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partments of  Labor,  Health  and 
Human  Services,  Education,  and  relat- 
ed agencies. 
I  SI>-116 

MATS 
9:>0  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partments of  Labor,  Health  and 
Human  Services,  Education,  and  relat- 
ed agendes. 

SD-192 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

BUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment, and  Independent  agencies. 

SD-124 
Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the 
Federal  Aviation  Administration  of 
the  Department  of  Transportation, 
and  the  General  Accounting  Office 
(FAA  Operations). 

SD-138 


March  4,  1987 

2:30  pj|L 
Appropriations 

Labo^.  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agendes  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partments of  Labor,  Health  and 
Human  Services,  Education,  and  relat- 
ed agendes. 

SD-192 

MAT  12 
10:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Forelpi  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
titnates  for  fiscal  year  1988  for  certain 
egport  financing  programs. 

S-126,  Capitol 
Appropriations 

Commerce.  Justice,  State,  the  Judiciary, 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the 
Liegal  Services  Corporation,  and  the 
Eijual  Employment  Opportunity  Com- 
mission. 

S-146,  Capitol 

I  MAY  13 

10:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  foreign 
a|sistance  programs. 

S-126,  Capitol 
Appropriations 

Commerce,  Justice,  State,  the  Judiciary, 
ahd  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
ptutments  of  Commerce,  Justice, 
State,  the  Judiciary,  and  related  agen- 
cies. 

S-146,  Capito) 
Appropriations 

Transt>ortation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  and  relat- 
ed agencies. 

SD-138 


MAT  14 
10:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agendes  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
tinates  for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
plirtment  of  Transportation  and  relat- 
ed agencies. 

SD-138 

MAT  15 
10:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 

a.  u  i>Independent  Agencies  Subcommlt- 
t«e 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
tinates  for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment, and  independent  agendes. 

SD-124 


March  4.  1987 


MAT  20 
10:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Commerce,  Justice,  State,  the  Judiciary, 
and  Related  Agendes  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  Ju- 
dicial Conference,  Commission  on  the 
Bicentennial  of  the  Constitution.  U.S. 
Sentencing  Commission,  and  the  State 
Justice  Institute. 

8-146,  Capitol 
JUNE  23 

10:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1988 
for  the  Department  of  State. 

SD-192 

CANCELLATIONS 


MARCH  6 

10:00  a.m. 
Foreign  Relations 

International  Economic  Policy,  Trade, 
Oceans  and  Environment  Subcommit- 
tee 


4809 

To  hold  hearings  to  review  the  eccmomic 
and  foreign  policy  implicatioits  of  the 
decline  of  the  dollar. 

SD-410 


MARCH  23 

9:30  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  to  review  the 
Department  of  the  Interior's  proposed 
5-year  Outer  Continental  Shelf  leasing 
plan. 

SD-366 


4810 
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The  HouM  met  at  11  ajn. 

The  Ch^ylahi,  Rev.  James  David 
Ford.  DJ)..  offered  the  following 
prayer 

Let  us  pray  In  the  words  of  Henry 
van  Dyke: 

"Joyful.  Joyful  we  adore  Thee, 

God  of  tion.  Lord  of  love! 

Hearts    unfold    like    flowers    before 

Thee. 
Praising  Thee  their  Sun  above. 
Melt  the  douds  of  sin  and  sadness. 
Drive  the  idoom  of  doubt  away. 
Otver  of  immortal  gladness, 
Fm  us  with  the  lii^t  of  day. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  announces  to  the 
House  his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I.  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 

Mr.  WHEAT.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  clause  1.  rule  1. 1  demand  a  vote  on 
agreeing  to  the  Speaker's  approval  of 
the  JotmiaL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  Chair's  i^tproval  of  the  Journal. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared tohave  it 

Mr.  WHEAT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present.        

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  320,  nays 
73.  answered  "present"  1,  not  voting 
39.  as  follows: 


Ataiandcr 


Bmlll 


[RoU  No.  161 

YEA8-320 

Bolaod 

Chappell 

Bonlaraa) 

Clarke 

Booker 

Cllnser 

BofiU 

Coelho 

BOMO 

Coleman  (MO) 

Boucher 

Coleman  <TX) 

Boser 

Collins 

Dwnma 

Combest 

Brooks 

Conyen 

Braamfldd 

Cooper 

Brawn  (CA) 

Coyne 

Brawn  (CO) 

Crodcett 

Braee 

Daniel 

Bryuit 

Darden 

Buedmer 

DaTto(ia) 

Bunntais 

delaOajxa 

Boitamante 

Denolo 

Oyiuu 

Deiliima 

r-aiyK^'l 

Derrick 

CWpv 

DeWine 

Out 

Dkto 

Cbmndtor 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

Dargan(ND) 

Daman  (CA) 

Doimey 

Dimcan 

Durbin 

D«yer 

DylnaUy 

Dy»on 

Eckart 

Edvarda  (CA) 

Ed*ardi(OK) 

En(li«h 

Ikpy 

Evans 

FUceU 

PaveU 

FUio 

PI* 

FUke 

FUppo 

Florio 

FocUetU 

Poky 

Fold  (MI) 

Pold(TN) 

Prank 

PrtlBt 

Oallesly 

Oallo 

Gatda 

OatihM 

O^enaon 

Oibbons 

Oiknan 

OlasTlch 

Ollckman 

Gocxalez 

Gordon 

OtMlson 

Ortndy 

Or»nt 

Or»y  (EL) 

Or«y  (PA) 

Often 

Ou»rlni 

Ouoderaon 

Han  (OH) 

Hall(TX) 

Haaillton 

Haaunerschmidt 

Harris 

Haftert 

Hatcher 

Ha»klns 

Hayes  (IL) 

H^ey 

Hetner 

Herger 

Hettel 

Hikr 

Hochbrueckner 

H<41oway 

Ha|>klns 

Hougfaton 

Hovrard 

Hoyer 

Huckaby 

Hukhes 

HiAto 

Hyde 

Ireland 

Je^ords 

Jeaklns 

Joknson  (CT) 

Joknson  (SD) 

Joaes  (NO 

Joaes  (TN) 

Joau 

Kanjorski 

Ki|)tur 

K«ich 

Kaatenmeier 

Kemp 


Kennedy 

Kecnetty 

KUdee 

Klecaka 

Kolter 

Kostmayer 

LaPalce 

Lacomarslno 

Lancaster 

I^ntos 

lAtU 

Leath(TZ) 

Lehman  (PL) 

Leland 

Lent 

Levin  (MI) 

Levine  (CA) 

Lewta(OA) 

Lishtfoot 

Uplnskl 

Lowry  (WA) 

Lujan 

Luken,  Thomas 

Luniren 

Man  ton 

Markey 

Martin  (NY) 

Martinez 

Matsul 

Mamoll 

McCloskey 

McCollum 

McCurdy 

McDade 

McEwen 

McHuch 

McKinney 

McMillan  (NO 

McMUlen  (MD) 

Meyers 

Mlume 

Mica 

Michel 

liUUer  (CA) 

MlUer  (WA) 

Mineta 

Mollolian 

Montgomery 

Moody 

Morella 

Morrison  (CT) 

Morrison  (WA) 

Mrazek 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Myers 

Nagle 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nelson 

Nichols 

Nowak 

Oakar 

Oberatar 

OUn 

Ortiz 

Owens  (NY) 

Owens  (UT) 

Oxley 

Packard 

Panetta 

Pashayan 

Patterson 

Pease 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Petri 

Pickett 

Porter 

Price  (U,) 

Price  (NO 

PuneU 

QulUen 

RahaU 

Rangel 


Ravenel 

Ray 

Regula 

Richardson 

Rinaldo 

Ritter 

Robinson 

Roe 

Rogers 

Rose 

Rostenkowskl 

Rowland  (OA) 

Roybal 

Russo 

Sabo 

Saiki 

Savage 

Sawyer 

Sazton 

Scheuer 

Schneider 

Schroeder 

Schuette 

Schulze 

Schumer 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shumway 

Shuster 

Sisisky 

Skaggs 

Skelton 

Slattery 

Slaughter  (VA) 

Smith  (PL) 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Solarz 

Spence 

Spratt 

StOermain 

Staggers 

Stalllngx 

Stark 

Stenholm 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Studds 

Sweeney 

SwUt 

Synar 

Tallon 

Tauke 

Taylor 

Thomas  (OA) 

Torres 

TorriceUl 

Towns 

Traficant 

Udall 

Upton 

Valentine 

Vander  Jagt 

Vento 

Vlsclosky 

Volkmer 

Walgren 

Watklns 

Wazman 

Weiss 

Weldon 

Wheat 

Whltten 

Williams 

Wilson 

Wise 

Wolpe 

Wortley 

Wyden 

Wylle 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young  (PL) 


NAYS— 73 


Armey 

Oekas 

Roberts 

Wariham 

Ooodllng 

Roth 

Barton 

Oregg 

BenUey 

Hansen 

Rowland  (CT) 

Bllirakls 

Henry 

Schaefer 

BUley 

Hunter 

Senaenbrenner 

Boehlert 

Inhofe 

Sikonkl 

Boulter 

Jacobs 

Skeen 

Burton 

Kolbe 

Smith  (TX) 

Cheney 

Konnyu 

Smith.  Denny 

Clay 

Kyi 

(OR) 

CoaU 

Lewis  (CA) 

Smith.  Robert 

Coble 

Lowery  (CA) 

(NH) 

Coughlin 

Lukens,  Donald 

Smith.  Robert 

Courier 

Mack 

(OR) 

Craig 

Madlgan 

Snowe 

Crane 

Marlenee 

Solomon 

Dannemayer        Martin  (IL) 

Stangeland 

Daub 

McCandleas 

Stump 

Davis  (lU             Miller  (OH) 

Sundqulst 

DeLay 

HoUnari 

Thomas  (CA) 

Dickinaoa             Moorhead 

Vucanovlch 

DioOuarCi            Nielaon 

Walker 

Dreier 

Parris 

WoU 

Emerson 

Penny 

Pields 

Ridge 

ANSWERED  "PRESENT"—! 
Lehman  (CA) 


NOT  VOTING— 39 


Annunzio 

Baker 

BarUett 

Herman 

Boner  CIW) 

Callahan 

C^ardin 

Chapman 

Conte 

DIngeU 

Dowdy 

Early 

Feighan 


Prenzel 

Gephardt 

Hayes  (LA) 

Horton 

Hubbard 

Leach  (lA) 

Lewis  (PL) 

Livingston 

Lloyd 

Lott 

MacKay 

MavTOules 

McOrath 


Moakley 

Obey 

Pickle 

Rhodes 

Rodino 

Roemer 

Slaughter  (NY) 

SwindaU 

Tauzin 

Trailer 

Weber 

Whlttaker 

Young  (AK) 


D  1120 

So  the  Journal  was  approved. 
The    result    of    the    vote    was 
nounced  as  above  recorded. 


an- 


AKNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE 
SPEAKER 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  is  going 
to  recognize  the  distinguished  minori- 
ty leader  and  one  Member  on  the 
Demcxratic  side  and  then  ask  that  fur- 
ther requests  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  be  postponed  until  we  have 
taken  Qp  the  nile. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  SPEECH 

(Mr.  MICHEL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.)     

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
President's  speech  last  night,  coming 
from  an  American  public  official, 
seemed  unprecedented  in  the  degree 
of  its  honesty,  frankness,  and  acknowl- 
edgment of  error. 

This  President  has  invited  upon 
himself  tougher  scrutiny  than  any  in- 


D  This  symbol  represents  the  time  of  day  during  the  House  proceedings,  e.g.,  D  K07  is  2H)7  p.m. 
Matter  sec  in  thia  typeface  indicates  words  inserted  or  appended,  rather  than  spoken,  by  a  Me«iber  of  the  House  on  the  floor. 


dividual  or  Institution  in  this  country 
has  in  a  long  time,  especially  the  Con- 
gress and  the  press. 

This  President  has  gone  farther  In 
admitting  fault  and  accepting  blame 
than  any  Member  of  Congress  or  the 
press  in  my  memory.  And  it  is  not  be- 
cause this  President  has  erred  so  much 
more  than  the  rest  of  us. 

We  as  a  nation  have  again  addressed 
a  weakness  in  our  system  of  govern- 
ment and  we  have  to  the  President's 
credit,  begun  taking  the  steps  to  cor- 
rect the  flaw. 

It  is  time  to  move  on.  It  is  time  to 
come  together.  It  is  time  to  address 
other  problems— Jobs,  trade,  health 
care  and  the  deficit.  It  is  time  to  put 
the  screaming  headlines  behind  us. 

There  is  more  to  learn,  but  I'm  con- 
fident it  will  all  come  out. 

I  applaud  the  President.  He  has 
done,  that  which  was  expected  of  a 
President  and  I'm  convinced  he  will 
continue  to  do  so. 


PROTECTING  OUR  DOMESTIC 
ENERGY  RESOURCES 

(Mr.  WOLPE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  WOLPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  a  time 
when  both  the  Congress  and  the  Presi- 
dent are  focusing  attention  on 
strengthening  our  Nation's  competi- 
tive position  in  the  international  mar- 
ketplace, It  would  be  a  serious  mistake 
to  overlook  a  situation  that  threatens 
to  Increase  our  dependence  on  foreign 
oU. 

There  is  probably  no  greater  threat 
to  the  economic  security  of  this 
Nation  than  the  return  of  another 
energy  crisis  and  the  upheaval  it 
would  bring.  Protecting  our  domestic 
energy  resources  is  an  essential  part  of 
our  Nation's  energy  future.  That  is 
why  we  renewed  restrictions  on  the 
export  of  Alaskan  crude  oil  last  year. 
And  that  is  why  we  must  now  slam  the 
door  shut  on  a  new  scheme  to  use  a 
loophole  In  those  restrictions  to  cir- 
cumvent the  will  of  Congress,  and 
build  an  Alaskan  refinery  to  export  re- 
fined or  partially  refined  oil  in  place 
of  Alaskan  crude. 

My  good  friend,  Mr.  McKinnby.  and 
I  are  introducing  legislation  today  to 
close  this  loophole  and  guarantee  that 
the  production  of  Alaskan  oil  will  be 
In  America's  Interest. 

I  hope  oiu-  colleagues  in  the  House 
will  share  oiu-  concern  and  join  us  in 
cosponsoring  this  important  measure. 


URGENT  RELIEF  FOR  THE 
HOMELESS  ACT 
Mr.  WHEAT.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call 
up  House  Resolution  109  and  ask  for 
its  Immediate  consideration. 


The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  109 
Retolved,  That  at  any  time  after  the  adop- 
tion of  this  resolution  the  Speaker  may, 
pursuant  to  clause  Kb)  of  rule  XXIII,  de- 
clare the  House  resolved  Into  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  SUte  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
558)  to  provide  urgently  needed  assistance 
to  protect  and  improve  the  lives  and  safety 
of  the  homeless,  with  special  emphasis  on 
families  and  children,  and  the  first  reading 
of  the  bill  shall  be  dispensed  with.  All  points 
of  order  against  consideration  of  the  bill  for 
failure  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 401(b)<l)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act  of  1974,  as  amended  (Public  Law  93-344, 
as  amended  by  Public  Law  99-177)  and  with 
the  provisions  of  clause  1(1X6)  of  rule  XI 
are  hereby  waived.  After  general  debate, 
which  shall  be  confined  to  the  bill  and  shall 
continue  not  to  exceed  two  hours,  with 
forty-five  minutes  to  be  equally  divided  and 
controUed  by  the  chairman  and  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing, Finance  and  Urban  Affairs,  with  forty- 
five  minutes  to  be  equally  divided  and  con- 
trolled by  the  chairman  and  ranking  minori- 
ty member  of  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce,  and  with  thirty  minutes  to  be 
equaUy  divided  and  controUed  by  the  chair- 
man and  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  the  bill  shall  be 
considered  for  amendment  under  the  five- 
minute  rule.  In  lieu  of  the  amendments  now 
printed  in  the  bill,  it  shall  be  in  order  to 
consider  the  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  printed  in  the  Congressional 
Record  of  March  3.  1987,  by  Representative 
Pepper  of  Florida,  as  modified  by  the 
amendment  set  forth  in  section  2  of  this  res- 
olution, as  an  original  bill  for  the  purpose  of 
amendment  under  the  f Ive-mlnute  rule,  said 
substitute  as  so  modified  shall  be  considered 
as  having  been  read,  and  all  points  of  order 
against  said  substitute  for  failure  to  comply 
with  the  provisions  of  clause  7  of  rule  XVI 
and  clause  5(a)  of  rule  XXI  are  hereby 
waived.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  consider- 
ation of  the  bill  for  amendment,  the  Com- 
mittee shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to  the 
House  with  such  amendments  as  may  have 
been  adopted,  and  any  Member  may 
demand  a  separate  vote  in  the  House  on  any 
amendment  adopted  in  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  to  the  bill  or  to  the  amendment 
In  the  nature  of  a  substitute  made  in  order 
as  original  text  by  this  resolution.  The  pre- 
vious question  shall  be  considered  as  or- 
dered on  the  bin  and  amendments  thereto 
to  final  passage  without  intervening  motion 
except  one  motion  to  recommit  with  or 
without  instructions. 

PKRracTiHG  AMXirsifEirT  rxlatihg  to  outlays 

nf  FISCAL  YEAR  1988 

Sec.  2.  AitEmMzirT  to  the  Peppeh  Amzhd- 
KENT  m  THE  Nature  op  a  Substitute  to 
H.R.  558.— In  section  202A(aKl)  of  the  Tem- 
porary Emergency  Food  Assistance  Act  of 
1983,  as  added  by  section  506  of  the  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute,  after 
"Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law,"  insert  the  following:  "and  subject  to 
such  amoimts  as  are  provided  in  advance  in 
i^iproprtation  Acts,". 

D  1130 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Wheat]  is  recog- 
nized for  1  hour. 
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Mr.  WHEAT.  Bto.  I^ieaker,  for  the 
purpose  of  debate  only,  I  yield  30  min- 
utes to  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  QuiLLDf],  pen<Ung  which  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  109 
is  an  open  rule  providing  for  the  con- 
sideration of  H.R.  558,  the  Urgent 
Relief  for  the  Homeless  Act.  The  rule 
provides  for  2  hours  of  general  debate. 
The  Committees  on  Banking,  Finance 
and  Urban  Affairs  and  Energy  and 
Commerce  shall  each  control  45  min- 
utes of  debate  time.  The  remaining  30 
minutes  of  debate  time  is  allotted  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

The  rule  makes  in  order  an  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
printed  in  the  Congressiohal  Rboord 
of  March  3,  1987,  by  Representative 
Pepper  of  Florida,  as  modified  by  a 
perfecting  amendment  set  forth  in  sec- 
tion 2  of  this  resolution,  as  an  original 
bill  for  the  purpose  of  amendment. 
The  substitute  shall  be  considered  for 
amendment  under  the  5-mlnute  rule 
and  the  substitute,  as  modified,  shall 
be  considered  as  having  been  read. 

All  points  of  order  against  the  bill 
for  failure  to  comply  with  secticm 
401(b)(1)  of  the  Congressional  Builget 
Act,  as  amended,  are  waived.  Section 
401(b)(1)  prohibits  the  consideration 
of  any  bill  providing  new  entitlement 
authority  which  becomes  effective 
prior  to  October  1  of  the  year  in  which 
it  is  reported.  Since  H.R.  558  as  intro- 
duced, was  reported  in  calendar  year 
1987,  and  the  spending  authority  in 
section  3  for  Medicaid  services  for  the 
homeless  is  effective  prior  to  fiscal 
year  1988.  the  bill  violates  section 
401(b)(1)  of  the  Budget  Act  and  a 
waiver  is  necessary. 

The  rule  also  waives  all  points  of 
order  against  the  measure  for  faUure 
to  comply  with  clause  2(L)(6)  of  rule 
XI.  Clause  2(L)(6)  of  rule  XI  requires 
that  committee  reports  be  available  to 
Members  for  3  days  prior  to  a  bill's 
consideration  on  the  floor.  HJl.  558 
was  reported  out  of  the  Energy  and 
Commerce  Committee  on  March  3. 
Since  the  committee  report  has  not 
been  available  for  3  days,  a  waiver  of 
clause  2(L)(6)  of  rule  XI  is  necessary. 

Points  of  order  against  the  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  for 
failure  to  comply  with  clause  7  of  rule 
XVI,  the  rule  which  prohibits  the  con- 
sideration of  nongermane  amend- 
ments, are  also  waived.  The  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  ex- 
pands the  original  scope  of  the  bill  to 
include  the  text  of  H.R.  177,  the  Food 
Assistance  for  the  Homeless  Act  of 
1987.  Since  H.R.  177  Is  not  germane  to 
H.R.  558.  a  waiver  of  clause  7  of  rule 
XVI  is  necessary.  Clause  5(a)  of  rule 
XXI.  the  rule  which  prohibits  appro- 
priations in  a  legislative  bill,  is  also 
wsLlved  against  the  substitute.  Because 
section  303(d)  of  the  amendment  in 
the  nature  of  a  substitute  limits  the 
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'no"  vote    communities.  In  this  regard,  the  provi- 
sions of  tills  bill  directs  Federa.1  lUMist. 


But  then  about  a  week  after  that. 
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taXMsA  to  whKh  amropriated  funds 
be  iind  for  ■dmlnlstrative  ex- 
It  ttidiiikiJly  oomtitutes  an 
Thwafwc.  a  waiver  of 
I  Ka)  of  nde  ZXI  Is  necessary- 
FtaMklljr.  Ifr.  ^Deaker.  the  nile  pro- 
vktaa  for  one  motion  to  recommit,  with 
or  wttlMMit  inatnietlons. 

Mr.  QUILLBN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myadf  as  mucfa  time  as  I  may  use. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  for  adoption  of 
the  rale.  The  bill  has  bipartisan  sup- 
port but  is  eontroversiaL  There  Is  also 
opposition  to  the  rule,  primarily  I  be- 
Ueve,  beeauae  of  the  waivers  It  con- 
tatOB  rdatint  both  to  the  Congression- 
al Bpdget  Act  and  to  the  rules  of  the 
House.  I  undentand  an  effort  will  be 
made  to  defeat  the  ivevious  question 
ao  that  a  new  rule  could  be  substituted 
for  this  one.  I  do  not  support  this 
eff<«t,  however.  This  it  an  open  rule 
pennttting  any  germane  amendment 
to  be  offered,  debated  fiilly  and  voted 
on.  Thus,  the  rule  offers  the  opportu- 
nity for  aU  Members  to  influence  the 
content  of  the  bill's  provisions. 

Hie  bill  this  rule  brings  before  the 
House  provides  an  additional  )S00  mil- 
lion for  Federal  aid  to  help  our  large 
and  groirtng  homeless  population. 
Most  of  the  money  in  the  bill  is  to 
fond  a  number  of  temporary  shelter 
programs  and  other  emergency  serv- 
lees.  The  bill  also  authorizes  grants  to 
poUlc  and  private  organizations  to 
fund  their  assistance  programs  and 
provide  additional  services  to  the 
homelefls. 

The  bOI  makes  a  variety  of  changes 
in  the  Food  Stlonp  Program  and  per- 
mits an  Increase  in  the  amoimt  of  sur- 
plus Federal  cheese  which  can  be  dis- 
tributed to  the  needy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  was  written 
with  considerable  bipartisan  support 
though  it  is  admittedly  controversial. 
Members  have  expressed  concerns 
about  the  ways  in  which  the  money 
win  be  apent  and  about  sound  manage- 
ment practices  to  avoid  waste.  These 
are  legitimate  concerns.  Furthermore, 
because  of  the  huge  budget  deficit, 
MembetB  are  naturally  reluctant  to 
start  up  new  and  expensive  programs. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  another  con- 
cern. In  the  expmditure  of  the  $500 
minion  and  providing  shelter  for  the 
homeleaB,  and  food  and  other  benefits, 
I  do  not  want  this  Congress  to  create 
more  homeless  on  our  streets.  I  am 
afraid,  upon  its  enactment,  that  we 
wfll  have  people  coming  from  all  sec- 
tions of  our  oountay  to  where  benefits 
can  be  received.  Instead  of  solving  the 
problem,  we  could  make  it  more  com- 
plicated. 

All  of  this  concern,  however,  should 
be  tempered  somewhat  by  compassion 
for  those  in  our  society  who  are  home- 
lees,  who  are  out  on  the  streets,  and 
who  need  our  help. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  do  not  want  to  see 
more  people  out  on  the  streets.  We  do 
not  want  to  see  more  hungry  people. 


We  want  to  see  an  opportunity  for 
people  to  get  ahead  in  life  and  to  get 
ahead  on  their  own. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  a  "yea"  vote  on 
the  rule  because  it  is  an  open  rule,  and 
at  this  point  if  I  may,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pettnsylvania  [Mr.  Walksr]. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me 
begin  by  congratulating  the  Rules 
Coaomittee  for  bringing  to  the  floor 
our  first  open  rule  of  the  Congress.  It 
is  nice  that  we  are  going  to  be  able  to 
offer  amendments  to  this  particular 
bill,  because  there  are  a  number  of 
items  of  controversy. 

I  must  admit,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  I 
was  distvu-bed  when  I  started  reading 
thiough  this  rule  and  found  on  page  2, 
line  3,  a  waiver  of  the  Budget  Act.  The 
gentlemen,  in  describing  the  bill,  have 
told  us  that  that  waiver  is  in  fact  in 
this  bill. 

Now  what  I  understand  is  that  we 
have  waived  the  Budget  Act  because 
we  are  having  brought  before  us  a 
flawed  bill;  that  the  original  bUl  is  in- 
troduced and  creates  a  new  entitle- 
ment program  that  would  not  be  per- 
missible under  Gramm-Rudman. 

Now  what  you  are  going  to  hear  is 
th$t  they  have  corrected  that  in  the 
sul)stitute  that  will  be  offered;  and  so 
therefore  this  budget  waiver  really  is 
not  needed. 

Well,  let  me  tell  you,  I  do  not  think 
that  we  ought  to  have  to  vote  for  it  if 
it  fc  not  needed.  I  think  that  we  ought 
to  have  a  rule  out  here  that  says 
everything  this  rule  says,  but  does  not 
have  the  budget  waiver  in  it. 

So,  therefore,  what  I  am  going  to 
ask  us  to  do  is  to  defeat  the  previous 
question  so  that  I  can  offer  a  substi- 
tute rule  that  will  be  exactly  the  same 
rule  as  reported  from  the  Committee 
on  Rules  but  will  have  the  budget 
waiver  taken  out  of  it. 

let  me  tell  you,  that  is  a  very  specif- 
ic vote.  No  one  can  hide  behind  the 
fact  that,  "I  voted  for  the  rule  because 
It  was  the  only  thing  that  I  could  vote 
for."  This  is  a  very  specific  vote:  You 
are  either  for  the  waiver  or  you  are 
against  the  waiver  of  the  Budget  Act. 

Kow  I  realize  that  is  not  exactly  an 
easy  question.  Some  regard  the  legisla- 
tion we  have  before  us  today  as  pre- 
eminent, and  of  preeminent  impor- 
tance, and  it  is  more  important  than 
any  other  law  or  any  other  commit- 
ment that  they  may  have  made. 

Others  of  us  feel  that  this  is  an  issue 
that  while  Important  must  be  viewed 
in  light  of  some  other  commitments 
that  we  may  have  made. 

D  1140 

Now  let  me  tell  you  what  I  think 
this  vote  is  all  about  on  the  previous 
question.  I  tliink  it  is  about  "Do  we  be- 
lieve that  we  are  above  the  law?" 

We  liave  committed  ourselves  under 
the  Congressional  Budget  Act  to  do 
certain  things.  When  we  vote  for  these 


budget  waivers  what  we  are  saying  is 
we  in  the  Congress  think  we  are  above 
the  law,  that  we  can  simply  flout  the 
law  out 'here.  Well,  I  do  not  think  we 
ought  to  be  flouting  the  law.  I  do  not 
think  we  are  above  the  law.  I  think  we 
ought  to  comply  with  the  law.  We 
ought  not  have  budget  waivers. 

I  also  think  that  this  question  is, 
"Do  we  live  up  to  our  commitments?" 
You  miow,  there  was  a  recent  poll 
that  w»s  widely  reported  about  how 
low  the  President  had  simk  in  public 
esteem.  What  was  not  widely  reported 
was  how  low  Congress  was  In  that  poll. 
We  were  at>out  twice  as  low  as  the 
President.  The  public  regards  us  as  a 
bunch  of  thieves,  scoiuidrels,  cheats, 
and  whatever. 

Now  I  luiow  most  of  us  would  not 
agree  with  that  characterization 
around  here,  but  let  me  tell  you  we  de- 
serve some  of  our  reputation  when 
what  we  do  is  consistently  fail  to  live 
up  to  our  commitments,  when  we 
make  commitments  for  political  pur- 
poses and  then  fail  to  live  up  to  them. 
I  think  this  vote  is  also  about  whether 
or  not  we  keep  our  promises,  because 
in  last  year's  campaigning  most  people 
all  over  this  country  who  were  cam- 
paigning for  Congress  said  they  were 
for  doing  something  about  the  deficit. 
Well,  let  me  tell  you  something:  In 
this  instance  what  you  are  saying  is 
the  deficit  is  not  important,  waive  the 
Budget  Act,  go  ahead  and  spend  the 
money.  You  have  to  vote  "no"  on  the 
previous  question  if  you  do  not  want 
that  budget  waiver.  If  you  believe  that 
Congress  and  Congressmen  are  above 
the  law  and  can  flout  it  at  our  conven- 
ience, t  would  suggest  that  you  vote 
"yes"  on  the  previous  question.  If  you 
think  this  is  a  government  of  laws  and 
we  should  either  obey  the  law  or 
change  it,  then  you  ought  to  vote 
"no."  If  you  think  commitments  are 
not  important  and  can  be  broken 
whenefer  it  is  politically  convenient  to 
do  so,  go  ahead,  you  are  the  person 
that  ought  to  vote  "yes"  on  the  bill. 

If  you  think  commitments  are  exact- 
ly that  and  ought  to  be  lived  up  to, 
then  your  vote  is  "no."  If  you  think  we 
can  abandon  promises  to  the  folks 
back  home  when  our  party  leaders  in 
Washington  teU  us  how  to  vote,  well 
then  you  ought  to  vote  "yes"  on  the 
previous  question.  But  If  you  think 
that  your  promises  are  a  liond  between 
you  and  the  folks  that  you  serve,  then 
you  had  better  vote  "no." 

Many  will  vote  for  the  previous  ques- 
tion saying  this  is  Just  another  proce- 
dural vote  or  it  is  a  party  vote  or  it  is 
an  uniinportant  vote.  You  can  say  that 
and  some  of  you  can  even  believe  it, 
but  you  would  be  wrong. 

This  is  an  important  vote,  one  that 
says  a  lot  about  this  Congress  and  its 
membership.  The  vote  to  obey  the  law, 
to  live  up  to  oiu-  commitments  and  to 
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live  up  to  our  promises  is  a  "no"  vote 
on  the  previous  question. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
6  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Wtlk). 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  one  of 
the  original  cosponsors  of  aid  to  the 
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homeless  legislation,  I  rise  in  support 
of  H.R.  558. 

This  legislation  was  Introduced  with 
broad  bipartisan  support.  The  distin- 
guished majority  leader,  Mr.  Foley. 
the  original  sponsor  of  the  legislation, 
along  with  Mr.  McKinney.  our  rank- 
ing Republican  on  the  Housing  Sub- 
committee, should  be  commended  for 
their  efforts.  Also,  the  efforts  of  our 
distinguished  Speaker,  Mr.  Wright, 
didn't  htut  getting  us  where  we  are 
today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  chairman  of  our 
subcommittee,  Mr.  Gonzalez,  deserves 
special  recognition  for  his  leadership 
on  the  legislation  before  us  today. 
Through  Mr.  Gonzalez'  tireless  ef- 
forts, beginning  In  1982,  he  has 
brought  the  issue  of  homelessness  to 
the  conscience  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States.  Since  1982  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Housing  and  Community 
Development  conducted  some  six 
hearings  on  the  subject  of  homeless- 
ness in  America.  Along  with  our  chair- 
man. I  would  like  to  single  out  two  of 
my  distinguished  colleagues  on  the 
Banking  Committee,  Mr.  Vento  and 
Ms.  Oakar.  They  have  provided  lead- 
ership on  this  Issue  which  resulted  In 
two  homeless  assistance  programs  en- 
acted In  the  99th  Congress.  And,  of 
course,  the  gentleman  from  Washing- 
ton, Mr.  LowRY,  has  been  a  driving 
force  behind  this  bill. 

The  Banlcing  Committee's  portion  of 
H.R.  558  provides  additional  funding 
in  fiscal  year  1987  for  three  existing 
programs  for  the  homeless,  the  FEMA 
Emergency  Pood  and  Shelter  Pro- 
gram, Emergency  Shelter  Grant  Pro- 
gram, and  the  Transitional  Housing 
Demonstration  Program,  as  well  as  ad- 
ditional funding  for  the  section  8  ex- 
isting Housing  Certificate  Program. 
From  a  supportive  services  standpoint, 
the  bill  provides  additional  funding 
too,  through  the  existing  Community 
Services  Block  Grant  Program.  This 
program  provides  assistance  to  local 
community  action  agencies  in  their  ef- 
forts to  help  the  homeless.  The  bill 
also  creates  two  new  initiatives,  one 
for  a  shelter  grant  program  for  under- 
utilized facilities  and  another  for  a 
matching  grant  program  to  provide 
permanent  community-based  housing 
for  the  handicapped  persons  who  are 
homeless  or  at  risk  of  becoming  home- 
less. 

Some  of  my  colleagues  have  raised 
questions  as  to  whether  this  is  the 
best  way  to  proceed.  Their  points  are 
well  taken.  I,  for  example,  feel  that 
State  and  local  governments  should  t>e 
doing  more  to  address  the  particular 
needs  of  the  homeless  within  their 


communities.  In  this  regard,  the  provi- 
sions of  this  bill  directs  Federal  assist- 
ance to  State  and  local  governments  to 
work  with  voluntary  nonprofit  organi- 
zations at  the  local  level  in  their  ef- 
forts to  assist  the  homeless.  In  view  of 
oiu-  hearings  and  based  on  experience 
with  our  existing  homeless  assistance 
programs  there  appears  to  be  a  con- 
sensus on  this  point. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  major  purpose  of 
this  legislation  was  to  focus  attention 
on  the  fact  that  there  is  a  problem, 
and  on  that  no  one  seems  to  disagree. 
But  such  a  conclusion  should  have 
been  clear  to  all  of  us.  You  can  see  it 
in  almost  any  large  city  in  the  coun- 
try. I've  seen  it  in  Colimibus,  but  I've 
also  seen  how  some  of  the  suffering 
and  hardship  can  be  alleviated.  In  Co- 
lumbus we  have  an  excellent  program 
to  aid  the  homeless  that  is  funded 
imder  a  previous  piece  of  legislation 
that  was  approved  by  Congress.  It 
works,  but  we  need  more  money  and 
additional  tools.  H.R.  558  will  provide 
that. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation  is 
strongly  supported  by  the  United 
Way.  the  Salvation  Army,  the  Nation- 
al Council  of  Jewish  Federations,  the 
American  Red  Cross,  the  National 
Conference  of  Catholic  Charities,  the 
National  Coimcil  of  Churches,  and  by 
such  organizations  as  the  National 
Mental  Health  Association,  the  Asso- 
ciation for  Retarded  Citizens,  United 
Cerebral  Palsy,  and  the  Easter  Seal 
Society.  These  are  some  of  the  people 
who  have  been  in  the  front  lines  in 
our  fight  to  aid  the  homeless.  They 
will  use  these  funds  and  use  them 
wisely. 

Finally.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  make 
one  more  point.  Most  of  these  home- 
less people  do  not  vote  and  they  do 
not  contribute  to  political  campaigns. 
There  is  no  "Poor-Pac"  that  I'm  aware 
of.  The  homeless  are  truly  without 
representation  but  they  are  human 
beings  who  need  help  and  that  is  why 
we  should  pass  this  legislation. 

Mr.  WHEAT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  TraticantL 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  rise  and 
say  that  there  have  been  a  few  Mem- 
bers who  have  come  up  and  talked 
about  the  waiver  of  the  Budget  Act, 
and  that  is  a  significant  process  here, 
one  that  we  cannot  turn  our  baclcs  on, 
the  economics  of  our  country. 

But,  you  know,  I  can  rememl>er  a 
vote  last  term  when  we  came  in  here 
and  were  discussing  I  believe  it  was 
the  Jobs  Program  for  Youth.  It  l>arely 
passed  the  House  and  it  was  defeated 
in  the  other  body. 

The  argument  was,  "My  God,  where 
are  we  going  to  get  $180  million  with 
the  budget  problems  in  this  country 
for  unemployed  youth  in  the  metro- 
politan areas  of  America?" 


But  then  about  a  wedc  after  that, 
even  though  it  passed  by  about  three 
votes,  this  body  passed  a  $17  bflllon 
foreign  aid  bill  and  no  one  even  got  up 
and  asked  for  a  vote.  Now  the  people 
of  America  want  Congress  to  do  some- 
thing about  the  homeless  on  our 
streets.  This  is  an  indictment  of  this 
Nation.  If  it  takes  waiving  the  Budget 
Act,  then  we  are  going  to  have  to 
waive  it  here  today.  And  if  we  are 
going  to  have  to  make  up  those  funds, 
we  will  see  where  the  other  side  is  and 
where  these  outspoken  critics  are  of 
these  great  deficits  when  it  comes  time 
to  cut  that  military  budget  or  some  of 
those  projects  that  the  other  side 
might  be  concerned  about. 

I  am  saying,  let  us  waive  the  Budget 
Act;  let  us  not  be  hypocrites.  Yes,  we 
are  going  to  have  to  do  that.  Let  us  do 
It  affirmatively  and  get  some  people 
off  the  streets. 

America  does  not  stand  for  people 
sleeping  on  steel  grates;  it  stands  for  a 
lot  more  than  that. 

The  responsibility  for  that  is  in  in- 
cumbent upon  us  to  ensure  this  possi- 
bility. Vote  for  this  rule;  stand  strong 
for  it. 

Mr.  WHEAT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  take  Just  a  few 
moments  to  clear  up  exactly  what  this 
rule  does  and  does  not  do.  This  is  a  2- 
hour  open  rule  which  provides  each 
Member  with  the  opportunity  to  be 
heard  on  this  important  measure. 
With  regard  to  the  Budget  Act  waiver. 
it  is  technically  true  that  the  Budget 
Act  waiver  would  be  necessary  for  a 
provision  of  H.R.  558,  as  introduced.  It 
should  also  be  noted  that  HJl.  558,  as 
introduced,  has  been  substituted  for  in 
this  rule  and  the  substitute  does  not 
contain  the  provision  for  which  the 
Budget  Act  waiver  would  have  been 
necessary. 

So.  in  fact,  in  no  substantive  way  is 
the  Budget  Act  l>eing  violated  here 
today. 

Mr.  GREGG.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHEAT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  GREGG.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  ask  the  gentle- 
man if  it  is  the  case  that  you  have  a 
substitute  which  is  in  proper  order 
imder  the  Budget  Act  why  was  not 
that  suljstitute  brought  forward  under 
this  rule? 

Mr.  WHEAT.  That  substitute  is 
being  brought  forward  under  this  rule 
but,  in  fact,  the  two  measuires  for 
which  the  substitute  has  been  substi- 
tuted have  to  be  brought  to  the  floor 
in  order  to  consider  the  substitute 
today. 

Mr.  GREGG.  Why  did  the  gentle- 
man not  make  the  bill  in  order  today? 
We  do  not  have  in  order  today  the  bill 
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tbat  ii  the  sataBtdtutr,  what  we  have  in 
ontac  today  Tiolates  the  Budget  Act. 

It  the  bOl  you  wlih  to  bring  forward 
Is  the  lubailtute  then  you  should  have 
!  that  hi  order.  I  would  like  an  ex- 
aa  to  why  you  are  bringing 
forward  the  bOl  which  violates  the 
Budget  Act 
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If  the  bill  that  you  wish  to  bring  for- 
ward was  the  substitute,  you  should 
have  made  that  In  order.  I  would  like 
an  wqulanatlon  as  to  why  you  are 
brtngiiiv  forward  the  bill  which  vio- 
lates the  Budbget  Act  as  a  primary  leg- 
Islative  vehkite. 

Ifr.  WHEAT.  If  the  gentleman 
would  like  his  answer,  there  are  two 
reasons  why  we  are  coming  forward  in 
this  way:  One.  to  preserve  the  leglsla- 
thre  history  of  the  two  bills  as  they 
were  originally  introduced;  and  two, 
we  are  bringing  forward  the  substitute 
that  is  the  biU  that  is  in  order  today. 
That  is  the  Mil  that  will  be  debated 
and  discussed  on  the  floor  and  that 
each  Member  will  have  the  opportuni- 
ty to  otter  any  amendments  that  they 
care  to  today. 

Mr.  OREOO.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentlonan  will  yield  further,  legisla- 
tive history  is  fairly  clear  by  the  intro- 
ductioD  of  the  legislation. 

If  you  want  to  maintain  the  integri- 
ty, however,  of  the  budget  process,  you 
should  have  brought  forward  the  sub- 
stitute, and  not  the  original  bill  which 
violates  the  budget  process.  It  seems 
to  me  that  the  basic  thrust  here  is  a 
political  one;  you  Just  want  to  retain  a 
number  of  a  bill,  and  in  doing  that. 
you  are  willing  to  waive  the  budget 
process  to  get  there. 

That  seems  to  me  to  use  form  over 
substance  in  its  worse  manner. 

Mr.  WHEAT.  Mr.  Speaker,  having 
raised  the  foim-over-substance  argu- 
ment. I  would  make  it  clear  that  in  no 
substantive  way  is  the  Budget  Act  vio- 
lated here  today,  and  to  suggest  that  it 
is  clearly  to  assume  form  over  sub- 
stance. 

Mr.  OREOO.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
genttenan  yield  f  lulher  to  me? 

Mr.  WHEAT.  I  yield  further  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  OREOO.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
substitute  is  not  approved,  the  Budget 
Act  would  be  violated;  is  that  not  cor- 
rect?   

Mr.  WHEAT.  The  Budget  Act  does 
not  ctmtaln  the  provision  in  H.R.  558 
for  which  a  Budget  Act  waiver  would 
have  been  necessary. 

Mr.  OREOO.  The  bill  which  is 
broui^t  forward  contains  the  provi- 
sion for  which  the  Budget  Act  is  vio- 
lated. It  is  a  provision  which  would 
allow  for  an  entitlement  program  in 
violation  of  the  Budget  Act;  is  that  not 
correct? 

Mr.  WHEAT.  EJR.  558  would  have 
violated  the  Budget  Act  were  it  to  be 
considered  on  the  floor  today  and  a 


waiver  would  have  been  necessary. 
Hewever,  we  are  going  to  consider  a 
substitute  that  has  been  Introduced 
for  H.R.  558. 

Mr.  OREOO.  The  only  way  you  can 
consider  that  substitute  Is  by  obtain- 
ing a  waiver  because  you  are  bringing 
forward  the  bill.  The  primary  bill, 
which  you  are  going  to  be  substituting, 
is  in  violation. 

Mr.  WHEAT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pri- 
mary bill  would  have  contained  the 
clause  that  would  have  required  a 
waiver.  We  can  agree  on  that  point.  I 
hope  we  can  also  go  forward  to  agree 
that  we  are  going  to  consider  this  sub- 
stitute which  has  been  brought  for- 
ward that  does  not  contain  that  provi- 
sion, and  for  which  a  Budget  Act 
waiver  is  not  necessary. 

Mr.  GREGO.  Mr.  Speaker,  Lf  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  my  point 
is  that  if  you  wish  to  really  go  forward 
with  this  substitute,  you  would  have 
made  that  in  order. 

Mr.  WHEAT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreci- 
ate the  comments  and  wanted  to  make 
it  clear  what,  in  fact,  the  rule  does  not 
do.  This  is  an  important  measure,  Mr. 
Speaker.  There  are  over  3  million 
people  in  this  country  who  are  cur- 
rently without  homes  and  the  home- 
less rate  in  this  country  continues  to 
grow  at  an  alarming  rate  of  25  percent 
per  year. 

People  from  all  walks  of  life  are 
finding  it  increasingly  difficult  to 
obtain  appropriate  housing,  health 
care,  and  nutrition.  Currently  we  have 
no  effective  way  of  delivering  services 
to  the  citizens  of  this  country  who  des- 
perately need  them. 

The  emergency  legislation  that  we 
consider  today,  the  bipartisan  emer- 
gency legislation,  will  be  the  first  step 
in  meeting  those  needs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  matter  before  us  Is 
of  great  importance.  I  urge  that  we 
adopt  this  resolution  so  that  we  may 
proceed  to  consideration  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time,  and  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  WHEAT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Moody).  The  question  is  on  ordering 
the  previous  question. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  groimd  that  a 
quonmi  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quonmi  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
<lently  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were — yeas  269,  nays 
138,  not  voting  26,  as  follows: 
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[RoU  No.  17] 
YEAS-269 


NAXB— 138 


Aekennas 

Oilman 

Ortiz 

Olickman 

Owens  (NY) 

Alezands 

OonaUez 

Owens  (UT) 

Andenod 

Gordon 

PanetU 

Andrews 

Grant 

Patterson 

AnUiony 

Gray(IL) 

Pease 

Applegmtc 

Gray  (PA) 

Penny 

Aspln 

Green 

Pepper 

Attlni 

Guarini 

Perkins 

AuCoin 

Hall  (OH) 

Pickett 

Barnard 

HaU(TX) 

Pickle 

Bates 

Hamilton 

Porter 

BeUensoa 

Harris 

Price  (IL) 

Bennett 

Hatcher 

Price  (NO 

BevUl 

Hawkins 

PuneU 

Biacgi 

Hayes  (IL) 

Qulllen 

BUbray 

Hefner 

RahaU 

Boehlert 

Hertel 

Ransel 

Sons 

Hochbnieckner 

Ravenel 

Boland 

Howard 

R»y 

Boner  (151) 

Hoyer 

Richardson 

Bonlor  (HI) 

Huckaby 

Ridce 

Bonker 

Hughes 

Rlnaldo 

BorsU 

Hutto 

Robinson 

Boaco 

Jacobs 

Rodino 

Boucher 

Jenkins 

Roe 

Boxer 

Johnson  (CT) 

Rose 

Brennaa 

Johnson  (SD) 

Rostenkowski 

Brooks 

Jones  (TN) 

Rowland  (GA) 

Brown  <CA) 

JontE 

Roybal 

Bruce 

Kanjorskl 

Russo 

Bryant 

Kaptur 

Sabo 

Bustanunte 

Kastenmeter 

Salkl 

Byron 

Kennedy 

Savage 

CampbeD 

Kennelly 

Sawyer 

Cardin 

Kildee 

Saxton 

Carper 

Klecska 

Scheuer 

Carr 

Kolter 

Schneider 

Chapman 

Koetmayer 

Schroeder 

Ch^I>ell 

LaFalce 

Schumer 

Clarke 

Lancaster 

Sharp 

Clay 

lAntos 

Slkonkl 

Coelho 

lieath(TX) 

Sistaky 

Coleman  (TX) 

Lehman  (CA) 

Skacgs 

Collins 

Lehman  (FL) 

Skelton 

Cooper 

Leland 

Slattery 

Courter 

Levin  (MI) 

Smith  (FL) 

Coyne 

Levlne  (CA) 

Smith  (lA) 

Crockett 

Lewis  (OA) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Daniel 

Upinaki 

Snowe 

Darden 

Lowry  (WA) 

Solarz 

Davis  (MI) 

Lujan 

Spratt 

delaOana 

Luken,  Thomas 

St  Germain 

DePazlo 

MacKay 

Stacgers 

DeUiimn 

Manton 

Stalllngs 

Derrick 

Markey 

Stark 

Dicks 

Martinez 

Stenholm 

DingeU 

Matsul 

Stokes 

DtoOuafdl 

Mavroulea 

Stratton 

Dixon 

MazcoU 

Studds 

Donnelly 

McCloskey 

Swift 

Dorgan(ND) 

McCurdy 

Sjmar 

Downey 

McOade 

Tallon 

Duncan 

McEwen 

Thomas  (GA) 

Durbin 

McHugh 

Torres 

Dwyer 

McKinney 

TorriceUl 

Dymally 

McMillen  (MD) 

Towns 

Dyson 

Mfume 

Traflcant 

Early 

Mica 

Traxler 

Rckart 

Miller  (CA) 

Udall 

Edwards  (CA) 

Miller  (WA) 

Valentine 

Enrlish 

MlneU 

Vento 

Erdrelck 

MoUohan 

Visclcsky 

Espy 

Montcomery 

Volkmer 

E>rans 

Moody 

Walgren 

Pascell 

MoreUa 

Watklns 

Fazio 

Morrison  (CT) 

Waxman 

Flake 

Morrison  (WA) 

Weiss 

Fllppo 

Mrazek 

Wheat 

Plorio 

Murphy 

Whitten 

FosUetta 

Murtba 

Williams 

Ford  (MI) 

Nagle 

Wilson 

FordClW) 

Natcher 

Wise 

Frank 

Neal 

Wolpe 

Frost 

Nelson 

WorUey 

OaUo 

Nichols 

Wyden 

Oarcla 

Nowak 

WyUe 

Gaydos 

Oberstar 

Yates 

Oejdenton 

Obey 

Yatron 

QibboM 

Olin 

Archer 

Gregg 

Packard 

Aimey 

Gunderson 

Parris 

Badham 

Hammerachmldt  Paahayan 

BaUencer 

Hansen 

Petri 

Baitlett 

Hastert 

Regula 

Barton 

HeOey 

Rhode* 

Bateman 

Henry 

Ritter 

Bentley 

Roberts 

Bereuter 

Hner 

Rogers 

Blllrakls 

Holloway 

Roth 

BUley 

Hopkins 

Roukema 

Boulter 

Houghton 

Rowland  (CT) 

Broomfleld 

Hunter 

Schaefer 

Brown  (CO) 

Hyde 

Schuette 

Buechner 

Inhofe 

Schulze 

Bunnlns 

Ireland 

Sensenbrenner 

Burton 

Jeffords 

Shaw 

(Callahan 

Kaslch 

Shumway 

Chandler 

Kemp 

Shuster 

Cheney 

Kolbe 

Skeen 

Clincer 

Konnyu 

Slaughter  (VA) 

Coats 

Kyi 

Smith  (NE) 

Coble 

I^gomarslno 

Smith  (TX) 

Combest 

I«tU 

Smith,  Denny 

Coushlin 

Lent 

(OR) 

Craic 

Lewis  (CA) 

Smith.  Robert 

Crane 

Lewis  (FL) 

(NH) 

Dannemeyer 

Ughtfoot 

Smith,  Robert 

Daub 

Lowery  (CA) 

(OR) 

DavU(IL) 

Lukens.  Donald 

Solomon 

DeUur 

Lungren 

Spence 

DeWlne 

Mack 

Stangeland 

Dickinson 

Madigan 

Stump 

Doman  (CA) 

Marlenee 

Sweeney 

Dreier 

Martin  (IL) 

SwindaU 

Edwards  (OK) 

Martin  (NY) 

Tauke 

Emerson 

McCandleas 

Taylor 

FaweU 

McCollum 

Thomas  (CA) 

Fields 

McMillan  (NO 

Upton 

Pish 

Meyers 

Vander  Jagt 

Frenzel 

Michel 

Vucanovich 

GaUetly 

Miller  (OH) 

Walker 

Gekas 

Mollnari 

Weber 

Gingrich 

Moorhead 

Weldon 

Goodling 

Myers 

Whlttaker 

Nielson 

Wolf 

Orandy 

Oxley 

Young  (FL) 

MOT  VOTING- 

-26 

Annunzio 

Gephardt 

McOrath 

Baker 

Hayes  (LA) 

Moakley 

Bennan 

Horton 

Oakar 

Coleman  (MO) 

Hubbard 

Roemer 

Conte 

Jones  (NO 

Slaughter  (NY) 

Conyers 

Leach  (lA) 

Sundquist 

Dowdy 

Livingston 

Tauzln 

Pelghan 

Uoyd 

Young  (AK) 

Foley 

Lott 
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Mrs.  ROUKEMA.  Mr.  LAGOMAR- 
SINO,  and  Mr.  KONNYU  changed 
their  votes  from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan  changed 
his  vote  from  "nay"  to  "yea  " 

So  the  previous  question  was  or- 
dered. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Moody).  The  question  Is  on  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

RMORDXDTOTE 

Mr.  McCANDLESS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 
A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 
The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  274,  noes 
126,  not  voting  33,  as  follows: 
[RoU  No.  18] 
AYB8-274 


Adwcman 
Akaka 


Alexander 
Anderson 


Andrews 
Anthony 


Applegate 

Aspln 

Atkins 

AuColn 

Barnard 

Bates 

Beilenson 

Bennett 

Bentley 

BevUl 

Biaggl 

BUbray 

Boehlert 

Boggs 

Boland 

Boner  (TN) 

Bonlor  (MI) 

Bonker 

Borskl 

Bosco 

Boucher 

Boxer 

Brennan 

Brooks 

Brown  (CA) 

Bruce 

Bryant 

Bustamante 

Byron 

Cardin 

Carper 

Carr 

Chapman 

Chappell 

Clarke 

Cnay 

dinger 

Coelho 

Coleman  (TX) 

Collins 

Conyers 

Cooper 

Courter 

Coyne 

Crockett 

Daniel 

Darden 

de  la  Garza 

DeF^zlo 

Dellums 

Derrick 

Dicks 

Dlngell 

DioOuardl 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

Dorgan  (ND) 

Downey 

Duncan 

Durbin 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

Dyson 

E^arly 

Eckart 

Edwards  (CA) 

English 

Erdrelch 

Espy 

Evans 

FasceU 

Fazio 

Fish 

Flake 

Fllppo 

Florio 

PogUetU 

Foley 

Ford  (MI) 

Ford(TN) 

Frank 

Frost 

GaUo 

Garcia 

Gaydos 

Gejdenson 

Gibbons 

Oilman 

Gllckman 

Gonzalez 


Archer 
Armey 
Pfulham 


Goodling 

Gordon 

Grant 

Gray(IL) 

Gray  (PA) 

Green 

Guarlnl 

Hall  (OH) 

Hall(TX) 

Hamilton 

Harris 

Hawkins 

Hayes  (LL) 

Hefner 

Hertel 

Hochbnieckner 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hutto 

Jacobs 

Jenkins 

Johnson  (CT) 

Johnson  (SD) 

Jones  (NO 

Jones  (TN) 

Jontz 

Kanjoreki 

Kaptur 

Kastenmeter 

Kennelly 

Kildee 

Kleczka 

Kolter 

Kostmayer 

LaFalce 

Lancaster 

Lantos 

LatU 

Leath  (TX) 

Lehman  (CA) 

Lehman  (FL) 

Leland 

Lent 

Levin  (MI) 

Levlne  (CA) 

Lewis  (OA) 

Llplnskl 

Lowry  (WA) 

Luken.  Thomas 

MacKay 

Manton 

Matkey 

Martin  (NY) 

Martinez 

MaUul 

Mavroules 

Mazzoll 

McCloskey 

McDade 

McEwen 

McHugh 

McKinney 

McMillen  (MD) 

Mfume 

Miller  (CA) 

MUler  (OH) 

MlUer  (WA) 

MlneU 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Moody 

Morella 

Morrison  (CTT) 

Morrison  (WA) 

Mrazek 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Nagle 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nelson 

NichoU 

Nowak 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Olln 

Ortiz 

Owens  (NY) 

NOES— 126 


Ballenger 

BarUett 

Barton 


PaoetU 

Pattenon 

Pease 

Penny 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pickett 

Pickle 

Porter 

Price  (IL) 

Price  (NO 

PurseU 

QulUen 

Rahall 

Rangel 

Ravenel 

Ray 

Regula 

Richardson 

Ridge 

Rlnaldo 

Robinson 

Rodino 

Roe 

Rose 

Rostenkowski 

Rowland  (GA) 

Roybal 

Russo 

Sabo 

Savage 

Sawyer 

Saxton 

Schneider 

Schroeder 

Schulze 

Schumer 

Sharp 

Sikorskl 

Sisisky 

Skaggs 

Skelton 

Slattery 

Smith  (FL) 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Snowe 

Solarz 

Spratt 

St  Germain 

Staggers 

StaUlngs 

Stark 

Stenholm 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Studds 

Swift 

Synar 

TaUon 

Thomas  (OA) 

Torres 

Torricelli 

Towns 

Traflcant 

Traxler 

UdaU 

Valentine 

Vento 

visclcsky 

Volkmer 

Walgren 

Watklns 

Waxman 

Weiss 

Weldon 

Wheat 

Whitten 

Williams 

Wilson 

Wise 

Wolf 

Wolpe 

WorUey 

Wyden 

Wylle 

Yates 

Yatron 


Batsman 
Bereuter 
Bilirakia 


BlUey 

Boulter 

Broomfleld 

Brown  (CO) 

Buechner 

Running 

Burton 

Callahan 

Chandler 

Cheney 

CoaU 

Coble 

Combest 

C^ughlin 

Craig 

Crane 

Dannemeyer 

Daub 

Davis  (IL) 

DeLay 

DeWlne 

Dickinson 

Doman  (CA) 

Dreier 

Ekl wards  (OK) 

Emerson 

FaweU 

Fields 

Frenzel 

Oallegly 

Gekas 

Gingrich 

Gradison 

Orandy 

Gregg 

Gunderson 

Hammerschmldt 

Hansen 

Hasteri 

Henry 


Herger 

HUer 

Holloway 

Hopkins 

Hunter 

Hyde 

Inhofe 

Ireland 

Jeffords 

Kaaich 

Kemp 

Kolbe 

Kotmyu 

Kyi 

Lagomarsino 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lewis  (FL) 

Lightfoot 

Lowery  (CA) 

LuJan 

Lukens,  Donald 

Lungren 

Mack 

Madigan 

Marlenee 

Martin  (IL) 

McCandleas 

McCollum 

McMillan  (NO 

Michel 

MoUnari 

Moorhead 

Myers 

Nielson 

Oxley 

Packard 

Parris 

Pashayan 

Petri 

Rhodes 


Ritter 

Roberta 

Rogers 

Roth 

Roukema 

Rowland  (CD 

Saikl 

Schaefer 

Schuette 

Sensenbrenner 

Shaw 

Shumway 

Shuster 

Skeen 

Slau^ter  (VA) 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (TX) 

Smith,  Denny 

(OR) 
Smith.  Robert 

(NH) 
Smith.  Robert 

(OR) 
Solomon 
Spence 
Stangeland 
Stump 
SundQUlst 
Sweeney 
SwindaU 
Tauke 
Taylor 

Thomas  (CA) 
Dpton 
Vander  Jagt 
Vucanovich 
Walker 
Weber 
Whlttaker 
Young (FL) 


NOT  VOTING— 33 


Annunzlo 

Baker 

Herman 

CampbeU 

Coleman  (MO 

Conte 

Davis  (MI) 

Dowdy 

Felghan 

Gephardt 

Hatcher 


Hayes  (LA) 
Hefley 
Horton 
Houghton 
)     Hubbard 
Kennedy 
Leach  (lA) 
Livingston 
Uoyd 
Lott 
McCurdy 

D  1230 


McOrath 

Meyers 

Mica 

Moakley 

Oakar 

Owens  (DT) 

Roemer 

Scheuer 

SUughter  (NY) 

Tauzln 

Young  (AK) 


So,  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Frank).  Pursuant  to  House  Resolution 
109  and  rule  XXIII,  the  Chair  declares 
the  House  in  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill, 
H.R.  558. 

D  1232 

in  thz  couttmmx  or  thx  whole 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved 
Itself  into  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
(H.R.  558)  to  provide  urgently  needed 
assistance  to  protect  and  improve  the 
lives  and  safety  of  the  homeless,  with 
special  emphasis  on  families  and  chil- 
dren, with  Mr.  Kildee  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to  the 
rule,  the  first  reading  of  the  bill  is  dis- 
pensed with. 

Under  the  rule,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Gonzalez]  will  be  recog- 
nized for  22  H  minutes,  the  gentleman 
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from  Oooneetleat  (Mr.  McKimnr] 
wOl  be  reeognted  for  32¥t  minutes. 
the  tentlamaii  from  Cmllfomia  [Mr. 
Wazxaii]  will  be  recognised  for  22V« 
iwhwit— ^  tbe  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  DAiOBifSTm]  will  be  recog- 
nlMd  tor  S3Vfc  mtnutea.  the  gentleman 
from  Ttezai  [Mr.  bb  la  Qaua]  will  be 
recogniaed  for  15  minutes,  and  the 
gentleman  trcm  Mlaaourl  [Mr.  Emxr- 
■OK]  wfll  be  reoogniwd  for  IS  minutes. 

The  Chair  reoogniies  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  GK»zalb]. 

Mr.  OONZALEZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  luefa  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  very  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  fuU  Committee  on  Banking.  Fi- 
nanee  and  Urban  Affairs,  the  gentle- 
man from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  St  Gkb- 
MAm]. 

The  gentleman  from  Rhode  Island 
has  exerted  leadership  from  the  very 
jegtaming  and  has  been  supportive  all 
the  way  and  is  the  rankiixg  member  of 
the  Subeommittee  on  Housing  and 
Community  Development. 

Mr.  8T  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  strong  support  of  H.R.  558.  the 
urgent  relief  for  the  Homeless  Act. 

I  am  proud  of  the  fact  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ranfclng.  Finance  and  Urban 
Affairs  and  its  Subomnmittee  on  Hous- 
ing and  Community  Development  was 
the  first  committee  of  the  Congress  to 
recognise  and  to  conduct  hearings  on 
the  nationwide  scope  of  homeless 
problems  that  exists  In  our  country. 

In  December  of  1982.  under  the  able 
leadnship  of  the  distinguished  Gen- 
tleman from  Texas,  Mr.  Gohzalez,  the 
Suboraunlttee  on  Housing  and  Com- 
munity DeveloiHnent  conducted  the 
fint  hearing  on  homelessness  since 
the  days  of  the  Great  Depression  in 
the  19S0's  when  this  issue  was  last  re- 
viewed by  a  committee  of  the  Con- 


We.  on  the  Banking  Committee, 
have  also  been  in  the  forefront  of  pro- 
posing a  Federal  response  beginning  in 
1083.  Under  the  leadership  of  Chair- 
man OoRZALB  and  oiu:  colleague  from 
Minnesota.  Bancx  Vkhto,  we  have 
pushed  since  that  time  for  Federal 
funds  to  provide  emergency  shelter  for 
homeless  people. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  can  recall  very 
clearly  the  cries  of  outrage  that  met 
our  ears  when  we  proposed  the  first 
program  of  $80  million.  We  have  come 
a  long  way  from  that  time,  especially 
with  bipartisan  support  that  we  have 
with  this  bill  today. 

Joining  us  at  that  time  in  respond- 
ing to  the  needs  of  homeless  Ameri- 
cans was  the  distinguished  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  Banking  Com- 
mittee, our  colleague  from  Ohio, 
Crauobs  Wtux.  He  and  his  colleague 
from  Connecticut.  Srwart  McKin- 
■ST.  I  commend  them  now.  as  I  did 
hmck.  in  1983,  for  their  support. 

HJL  568.  the  Urgent  Relief  for  the 
Homeless  Act.  is  a  bipartisan  response 
to  the  very  real  crisis  that  exists  In  all 


of  our  communities  today.  This  bill 
has  been  put  together  in  a  bipartisan 
manner  under  the  direction  of  the 
Democratic  leadership  of  the  House 
based  on  previous  attempts  of  my  com- 
mittee and  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee in  responding  to  the  needs  of 
the  homeless  people. 

The  bill  provides  for  an  emergency 
authorization  of  $500  million  to  be  al- 
located in  the  quickest  possible 
manner  to  provide  emergency  shelter, 
food  and  health  care  for  our  homeless 
people.  We  have  worked  together  on 
this  bill  with  our  colleagues  on  the 
Committees  on  Energy  and  Commerce, 
Government  Operations,  and  Educa- 
tion and  Labor.  It  is  a  commltteewide 
emergency  response  and,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, it  bodes  well  for  our  future  re- 
sponse to  this  problem. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  Is  only  our  pre- 
llniinary  response  and  an  emergency 
one  at  that.  The  failure  of  the  admin- 
istration and  the  Congress  to  continue 
to  provide  the  absolutely  essential 
housing  assistance  to  low-  and  moder- 
ate-income people  has  directly  result- 
ed in  the  homeless  situation  that  we 
see  In  all  of  our  communities.  No 
Miember  in  this  Chamber  can  tell  us 
that  they  do  not  have  a  homeless 
problem  in  their  districts.  It  is  a  prob- 
lem that  exists  in  our  large  cities,  our 
small  towns,  our  suburban  communi- 
ties and  in  our  nutil  areas.  The  Con- 
gress must  face  up  to  the  problem.  We 
must  act  on  a  long-term  basis  and  we 
on  the  Banking  Committee  pledge  to 
do  so. 

H.R.  4,  this  year's  housing  authori- 
zation bill,  begins  the  process  of  re- 
building our  Federal  housing  delivery 
system  and  to  reestablish  a  national 
housing  policy.  The  Sulxsommittee  on 
Housing  and  Community  Development 
wUl  complete  hearings  on  H.R.  4 
within  the  next  2  weeks  and  will  begin 
markup  process  toward  the  end  of 
March.  I  pledge  to  this  House  that  we 
on  the  Banking  Committee  will  bring 
to  the  floor  a  major  housing  bill 
within  the  next  2  months,  and  we  will 
act  with  dispatch  and  bipartisan  sup- 
port that  we  saw  here  with  last  year's 
housing  bill,  H.R.  1. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  Join  me  in  talcing  this  first  step  to 
addressing  the  housing  needs  of  our 
Nation. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  today  I  rise  in  strong 
support  of  H.R.  558,  the  Urgent  Relief 
for  the  Homeless  Act,  which  provides 
vitally  needed  assistance  to  homeless 
persons.  The  $500  million  authorized 
in  this  legislation  provides  emergency 
assistance  to  the  homeless  through 
homeless  service  providers— religious 
and  nonprofit  groups— States  and  local 
governments  and  Community  Action 
agencies.  This  bill  represents  the  fact 
that   the   Federal   Government   does 
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have  a  moral  and  legal  obligation  to 
feed,  clothe,  and  house  homeless 
people  who  are  in  every  community 
across  this  country  both  urban  and 
rural.  The  pleas  of  the  homeless  are 
now  fihally  being  heard  by  Congress. 
The  homeless  have  turned  to  the  door 
of  last  resort,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

Before   proceeding,   Mr.    Chairman, 
let  me  take  a  moment  to  commend  my 
colleagues  on  the  Banking  Committee 
who  have  been  active  in  the  forefront 
on  this  issue  long  before  it  became  a 
prominent  and  popular  issue  to  sup- 
port. The  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  full  committee,  Mr.  St  Germain, 
has  been  supportive   from  the  very 
start  beginning  in  1982  when  my  sub- 
committee began  to  explore  the  grow- 
ing phenomenon  of  homelessness.  The 
ranking    minority     member    of     the 
Banking   Committee,    Mr.   Wtue   of 
Ohio,  has  been  supportive  of  Federal 
efforts  to  respond  to  the  needs  of  the 
homeless  notwithstanding  the  opposi- 
tion of  the  administration  and  many 
of  his  colleagues.  The  ranking  minori- 
ty member  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Housing    and    Community    Develop- 
ment, Stewart  McKihhet,  has  long 
been  an  ardent  and  eloquent  supporter 
of  efforts  to  address  the  needs  of  the 
homeless  people.  He  has  been  with  us 
in  hearings  when  only  a  few  of  the 
members  turned  up  during  the  early 
discussions  of  what  was  happening  on 
our  streets.  Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
want  to  commend  my  distinguished 
colleague    from    Washington,     Mike 
LowRT,  without  whom  this  bill  would 
never  have  been  developed.  He  has 
with  commitment  and  energy  put  to- 
gether   a    paclLage    encompassing    a 
range  of  political  support  that  1  year 
ago.  none  of  us  would  have  thought 
possible.  Finally,  let  me  commend  my 
colleague,   Brucx  Vehto   for   all   his 
early  work  on  this  issue  and  his  con- 
tinued and  vital  support.  With  consid- 
eration of  this  legislation  in  the  House 
today,  the  door  is  partially  opening. 

The  $500  million  in  emergency  as- 
sistance provided  in  this  bill  will  not 
eradicate  the  causes  of  homelessness; 
but  rather  is  an  emergency  short-term 
effort  to  assist  homeless  persons.  This 
bill  certainly  does  not  address  the 
causes  of  homelessness  which  are  deep 
seated  and  go  beyond  the  scope  of  thLs 
emergency  legL^tlon.  The  reasons  for 
homelessness  lie  in  the  lack  of  afford- 
able bousing  in  this  country  for  low- 
income  persons,  the  lack  of  employ- 
ment opportunities,  and  the  lack  of 
health  and  mental  health  services  for 
the  poor.  This  bill  is  an  emergency 
effort  to  assist  the  homeless  and  to 
provide  assistance  as  quickly  as  possi- 
ble to  local  homeless  service  providers 
in  cities  and  rural  areas  in  this  coun- 
try. Clearly,  the  $500  million  Is  a  shot- 
in-the-arm  approach  to  get  ftmding 
out  quickly  to  the  homeless.  H.R.  4, 
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the  Housing  Act  of  1987,  provides  a 
more  long-term  approach  at  providing 
shelter  assistance  to  the  homeless.  I 
look  forward  to  pursuing  H.R.  4  in  the 
House  this  spring. 

The  issue  of  homelessness  is  not  a 
new  one  for  my  subcommittee  and  this 
emergency  effort  is  a  result  of  several 
years  of  continued  congressional  con- 
cern for  the  homeless.  The  Housing 
and  Community  Development  Sub- 
committee has  held  at  least  seven 
major  hearings  on  the  issue  of  home- 
lessness since  December  1982.  In  fact, 
the  Deceml>er  1982  hearing  was  the 
first  congressional  hearing  to  spotlight 
the  need  for  a  Federal  response  to 
homelessness  since  the  1930's. 
Throughout  these  hearings  the  home- 
less service  providers,  who  have  direct 
hands-on  experience  with  assisting  the 
homeless,  have  testified  that  there  are 
2  to  3  million  persons  who  are  home- 
less in  this  Nation  and  recently  the 
U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors  has  report- 
ed that  the  number  of  homeless  are  in- 
creasing. Also  indicated  in  the  mayor's 
survey  of  24  cities  is  the  fact  that  the 
number  of  homeless  women,  children, 
and  families  is  increasing. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  we  in  the  Congress 
had  not  succumbed  to  the  administra- 
tion's efforts  to  slash,  cut,  and  termi- 
nate our  assisted  housing  programs 
many  of  the  people  on  our  streets 
today  would  not  be  there.  In  1980  the 
Federal  Government  was  providing 
housing  assistance  that  added  300.000 
units  to  the  housing  stock  for  low  and 
moderate  income  people.  If  that  effort 
had  been  kept  up,  over  a  million 
homeless  people  today  would  have  had 
some  kind  of  federally  assisted  shelter. 
I  regret  that  these  efforts  were  suc- 
cessfully done  under  the  guise  of 
budget  reduction.  I  warned  at  that 
time  that  the  results  of  these  housing 
cuts  would  have  tragic  effects.  The  ex- 
istence of  the  homeless  people  on  the 
streets  today  bear  witness  to  my  warn- 
ings. 

Since  fiscal  year  1983  Congress  has 
provided  $435  million  to  feed  and  shel- 
ter the  homeless  through  the  FEMA 
Emergency  Food  and  Shelter  Distribu- 
tion Program.  Nonprofit  groups  such 
as  the  Salvation  Army,  United  Way. 
CouncU  of  Jewish  Federations.  Catho- 
lic Charities,  and  others  have  com- 
bined their  volunteer  efforts  with  this 
meager  Federal  support  to  assist  thou- 
sands of  homeless  persons.  Clearly 
this  has  not  been  enough  and  thus  we 
are  here  today  with  a  $500  million 
package  of  assistance  to  the  homeless. 

H.R.  558.  the  Urgent  Relief  for  the 
Homeless  Act.  authorizes  $500  million 
to  be  appropriated  in  fiscal  year  1987 
through  a  variety  of  existing  programs 
to  assist  the  homeless  in  both  urban 
and  rural  areas  of  this  country;  $175 
million  is  provided  for  emergency  shel- 
ter facilities  through  the  HUD  Emer- 
gency Shelter  Grant  Program  and  the 
underutilized  Surplus  Grant  Program: 


$155  million  is  provided  for  transition- 
al and  more  permanent  housing  assist- 
ance through  the  HUD  Transitional 
Housing  Program,  the  HUD  Section  8 
5-year  existing  Certificate  Program, 
and  the  HUD  community  based  hous- 
ing for  homeless  handicapped  persons; 
$70  million  for  food  and  shelter  assist- 
ance through  the  FEMA  Emergency 
Food  and  Shelter  Distribution  Pro- 
gram and  the  htts  Community  Serv- 
ices Block  Grant  Program;  and  $100 
million  for  community  health  and 
mental  health  programs. 

There  is  an  easy  answer  to  the 
reason  why  we  have  poor  people  living 
in  homeless  shelters.  Since  1980  this 
Congress  and  the  administration  have 
agreed  to  cut  the  housing  budget  by  70 
percent.  As  a  result,  each  year  we  have 
been  able  to  help  fewer  and  fewer  ad- 
ditional poor  people  with  their  hous- 
ing problems.  In  1980  we  provided 
enough  assistance  through  HUD  and 
FmHA  to  help  an  additional  317.500 
families.  In  his  fiscal  year  1988  budget 
the  President  proposes  enough  fimds 
to  help  only  an  additional  114.100  fam- 
ilies. 

The  total  number  of  additional  fami- 
lies helped  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment between  1980  and  fiscal  year 
1988  is  1.633,000.  If  we  had  maintained 
the  same  level  of  assistance  for  every 
year  since  1980,  we  could  have  helped 
a  total  of  approximately  2,860,000 
families.  The  difference  between  those 
families  actually  helped  and  those  we 
could  have  helped  if  we  had  not  cut 
those  funds  so  drastically  is  1.227,000. 

How  many  homeless  people  do  we 
have  in  this  country— 1  million.  2  mil- 
lion, 3  million?  Whatever  the  total, 
had  we  not  agreed  to  the  draconlan  70- 
percent  budget  cuts  in  our  housing 
programs,  1,227,000  more  families  and 
possibly  3,681,000  more  individuals 
could  be  living  in  decent  housing  and 
not  huddling  on  the  streets,  in  mass 
shelters,  or  in  substandard  housing. 
The  severity  of  the  homeless  problem 
is  no  mystery  when  you  understand 
how  our  Federal  housing  programs 
have  been  decimated  over  the  last  8 
years.  I  hope  my  colleagues  will  join 
me  in  reversing  this  devastating  trend 
by  providing  more  permanent  long- 
term  housing  solutions  through  H.R. 
4.  the  housing  authorization  bill  of 
1987. 

H.R.  558  represents  a  congressional 
effort  to  save  lives,  to  provide  emer- 
gency shelter  and  health  care  services 
to  people  whose  lives  are  endangered. 
This  bill  is  the  first  response.  The 
second  response  will  occur  when  Con- 
gress considers  H.R.  4.  the  Housing 
Act  of  1987,  which  seelis  to  focus  our 
attention  on  increasing  permanent 
housing  for  people  who  are  now  home- 
less. 

I  join  my  colleagues  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  who  realize  this  Federal  re- 
sponsibility and  pass  H.R.  558.  the 
Urgent  Relief  for  the  Homeless  Act. 


Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
reserve  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  a  basic  issue 
before  us  today.  It  is  not  essentially 
just  the  homeless;  it  is  not  essentially 
Just  that  they  are  cold;  it  is  in  fact 
what  iLlnd  of  America  do  you  want. 

Do  you  want  an  America  that  aban- 
dons 10  million  of  its  people?  Do  you 
want  an  America  where  Americans  are 
sleeping  on  cement  in  20-degree 
weather  and  colder?  Do  you  want  an 
America  where  your  kids — your  kids, 
not  their  kids— do  not  believe  in  the 
system  because  they  see  what  is  hap- 
pening? 

I  do  not  think  so.  I  think  you  all  care 
very  deeply  about  the  United  SUtes  of 
America. 
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There  was  a  great  Democrat  by  the 
name  of  Lyndon  Baines  Johnson. 
When  I  stood  out  Tuesday  night  with 
the  House  of  Ruth  people  serving  soup 
and  coffee  on  the  grounds  of  the 
Patent  Office  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  I  saw  the  plaque  in  the  wall 
in  concrete,  which  says  "dedicated 
with  pride  by  Lyndon  Baines  Johnson 
to  the  U.S.  Government." 

There  were  eight  homeless  people 
sleeping  at  the  base  of  that  plaque,  in 
view  of  your  Nation's  White  House 
and  on  Federal  property. 

What  I  am  really  trying  to  say  here 
is  that  we  have  forgotten.  Tou  know, 
it  was  a  Federal  court  that  said  dein- 
stitutionalize. But  nobody  has  both- 
ered to  answer  the  question.  What 
happens  to  these  people  when  they 
leave  the  institutions? 

Now,  as  my  chairman,  whose  work 
on  this  bill  has  been  magnificent, 
states  there  are  families  in  cars,  fami- 
lies sleeping  under  bridges,  families 
sleeping  on  the  sidewalks,  and  families 
with  no  shelter  at  aU. 

A  lot  of  people  say  "why  don't  they 
get  a  job?"  I  met  two  gentlemen  on 
the  streets  of  Washington  last  Tues- 
day night.  They  both  had  Jobs.  One  of 
the  men  had  a  Job  8  hours  a  day  5 
days  a  week  for  $5  an  hour.  He  had 
been  in  Wastiington  for  2  months.  I 
asked  him  why  he  was  there.  He  said 
he  was  trying  to  save  enough  money  to 
find  a  place  to  live. 

You  cannot  get  started  in  Washing- 
ton, DC,  on  $5  an  hour.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  expensive  cities  in  the  world. 

This  bill  is  not  a  panacea;  this  bill  is 
not  going  to  determine  what  Idnd  of 
an  America  you  are  going  to  have. 
Hopefully,  H.R.  4.  the  omnibus  hous- 
ing bill,  will  move  in  that  direction  and 
so  will  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce,  which  has  oversight  over 
HHS.  However,  what  H.R.  558  is  going 
to  do  is  to  supply  emergency  relief. 
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sponse  to  the  problem  has  been  heroic.       I,  too,  want  to  commend  the  gentle-    rarily  down  on  their  luck.  Their  unem- 
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It  wu  SI  degreea  Tuesday  night  in 
WMtitngtiOn.  DC. 

•Tbe  people  need  help  now.  This  bill 
le  lolnc  to  give  these  people  assistance 
throuch  existing  channels,  in  most 
eases.  It  iHU  provide  anergency  com- 
munity sorvloe  money,  and  we  have 
that  program:  section  8  money,  we 
liave  that  system;  transitional  hous- 
ing, we  have  had  that  system  since  No- 
veflober;  emngeney  shdter  grants,  we 
have  that  system:  and  FEBIA  emer- 
gency food  and  shelter  programs, 
whldi  we  also  have.  I  will  let  the  other 
committees  discuss  their  provisions 
and  history. 

I  have  never  seen  in  17  years  in  this 
town  a  Federal  agency  operate  as 
quickly  as  FEICA  did  this  week  when 
in  2  days,  and  remember  this  when 
you  get  discouraged  about  the  enor- 
mity of  the  bureaucracy,  they  took 
our  $40  million  transfer  and  had  it 
going  on  its  way  to  the  cities  and 
towns. 

Where  is  this  money  going?  It  is 
going  to  existing  structures  that  are 
trying  to  cope.  One  may  ask  why,  for  a 
natlfHial  problem,  is  all  our  help 
coming  from  the  Catholic  dioceses,  the 
United  Jewish  Appeal,  the  Baptist 
churdies,  the  Lutheran  synods? 
Where  are  our  States  and  towns?  I  do 
not  know.  I  would  like  to  tell  them 
where  I  think  they  are,  but  that  is  not 
polite  conversation. 

They  should  be  helping  the  problem 
more.  But  they  aren't,  so  we  have  to 
step  in. 

You  know.  I  asked  one  gentleman 
the  other  night,  I  said  "why  aren't  you 
in  a  shelter?"  He  said  "Man,  the  shel- 
ters in  this  dty  are  worse  than  the 
sidewalk."  We  need  to  give  them  help 
and  demand  that  they  do  right.  I  wiU 
tell  you.  he  said— and  I  did  have  to 
laugh  at  this;  I  see  the  Delegate  from 
Washington  sitting  out  there,  and  I 
know  he  will  be  happy  to  know  that 
this  guy  told  me  without  question 
Washington  was  the  best  city  to  eat  in. 
So  there  we  are. 

Well,  I  have  taken  up  my  time.  This 
is  your  America.  It  is  your  kids'  Amer- 
ica. It  is  a  nation  that  everyone  wants 
to  be  proud  of.  I  think  I  can  best  end 
it  by  paraphrasing  what  Gov.  Bill 
O'Neill,  a  Democrat  by  the  way,  from 
Conne^icut  said:  "Connecticut  doesn't 
have  to  sit  and  wait  for  prosperity,  it 
has  it.  What  Ccmnecticut  has  to  figure 
out  is  how  to  bring  that  prosperity  to 
everyme." 

Thank  you  very  much. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  McKnnfEY] 
has  consumed  6%  minutes. 

The   gentleman   from   Texas    [Mr. 

Gomzalb]  has  7V^  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 

yield  such  time  as  he  may  consimie  to 

our  distinguished  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  the  District  of  Columbia 

Ofr.  FauimoTl. 


Mr.  FAUNTROY.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  jrielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  first  of  all 
commend  our  majority  leader,  Mr. 
FOlkt,  and  our  colleague,  Mr.  McKih- 
irgv.  for  having  initiated  this  noble 
effort.  I  am  as  well  grateful  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House,  to  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Banking.  Finance 
and  Urban  Affairs  and  particiilarly  to 
the  Indefatigable  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
coKnmittee  on  Housing  who.  over  the 
years,  has  championed  decent,  safe, 
and  sanitary  housing  for  all  of  our 
people. 

For  a  fleeting  moment  the  night 
before  last  several  of  my  colleagues 
were  homeless  as  we  shared  the  feel- 
ing of  the  homeless  of  our  country  by 
sleeping  out.  some  of  us  on  heating  ex- 
haust grates  and  others  of  us  on  the 
cold  hard  ground  because  the  heating 
exhaust  grates  had  already  been 
claimed  by  the  homeless  who— not 
only  in  the  District  of  Columbia  but 
across  this  Nation— have  overrun  the 
capacity  of  our  cities,  our  States,  and 
most  of  all  our  charitable  organiza- 
tions to  deal  with  the  growing  problem 
in  this  country,  the  problem  of  home- 
lessness. 

It  is  a  problem  that  has  affected  not 
simply  the  people  over  the  years  who 
have  been  homeless,  have  had  that  as 
a  way  of  life  but  increasingly,  as  our 
hearings  have  revealed,  literally  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  people,  many  of 
them  families  who  now  find  them- 
selves to  be  homeless.  We  know  that 
this  bill  does  not  deal  with  the  root 
causes  of  that  homelessness  and  we  in 
the  Committee  on  Banking  do  expect 
to  come  before  this  body  in  the  very 
near  future  with  H.R.  4.  which  wUl  at- 
tempt to  move  us  in  the  right  direc- 
tion in  solving  those  immediate  prob- 
lems. But  right  now  we  need  the  kind 
of  Band-Aid  that  this  measure  pro- 
vides for  the  2  million  across  this 
country  who  are  in  fact  homeless. 

As  I  lay  there  freezing  about  2  a.m. 
in  the  morning  with  many  of  my  col- 
leagues. I  began  to  ask  myself,  "What 
in  the  world  am  I  doing  here?" 

How  can  a  nation  that  can  provide  a 
home  for  MX  missiles  fail  to  provide  a 
home  for  the  homeless  who  are  experi- 
encing this  traumatic  experience 
across  this  Nation  today? 

So  I  hope  that  as  we  prepare  to  vote 
on  this  measure  we  will  commit  our- 
selves not  only  to  the  more  than  $500 
million  that  we  are  here  committing  to 
emergency  assistance  to  the  homeless, 
but  also  to  the  broader  agenda  which 
the  Housing  Committee  imder  the 
leadership  of  Congressman  Gonzalez 
wlU  bring  forth  before  this  Congress 
Portly. 
Mr.  McKINNEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 

yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 

Mew  York  [Mr.  WortleyI. 
Mr.  WORTLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  "No 

man  is  an  island,  entire  of  itself;  every 

man  is  a  piece  of  the  continent,  a  part 
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of  the  main;  if  a  clod  be  washed  away 
by  the  sea,  [we]  are  the  less." 

John  Donne's  words  ring  true  today. 
When  individuals  in  oiu-  country  are 
hurting,  the  country  is  hurting.  The 
bill  before  us  addresses  one  of  the 
most  severe  hurts  a  hiunan  can  experi- 
ence: to  be  without  decent  shelter. 

Mr.  Chairman,  whether  a  result  of 
economic  dislocation,  the  stresses  of 
modem  20th-century  life,  or  physical 
and  mental  impairments,  we  are  con- 
fronted with  a  serious  problem  of 
homeless  persons  which  demands 
action  by  this  Congress.  The  legisla- 
tion before  us  would  make  a  signifi- 
cant dontribution  to  alleviating  this 
grave  problem.  The  organizations  in 
my  dl^rict  that  work  with  the  home- 
less t«ll  me  that  we  currently  have 
enough  shelter,  but  there  is  no  money 
for  caseworkers  or  others  who  could 
help  the  homeless  back  into  the  main- 
stream of  society.  I  am  pleased  that 
provisions  in  this  bill  would  provide 
funds  for  such  important  help. 

Much  remains  to  be  known  about 
the  homeless,  beginning  with  the 
extent  of  the  problem.  The  number  of 
homeless  that  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  cal- 
culated 2  years  ago— 250.000  to 
350.000— was  again  repeated  in  a 
recent  study  by  Harvard  Hnlversity 
economist  Richard  Freeman.  Of 
course,  we  are  also  aware  of  other  esti- 
mates claiming  the  number  of  home- 
less to  be  as  high  as  3  million. 

We  also  need  to  more  accurately  de- 
termine the  composition  of  the  home- 
less. Bow  many  are  homeless  as  a 
result  of  urban  policies  such  as  rent 
control  and  redevelopment  which  have 
severely  diminished  the  low-income 
housing  stock  by  encouraging  demoli- 
tion or  conversion  to  condominiums? 
In  what  proportion  are  the  homeless 
alcoholics,  addicted  to  drugs,  crimi- 
nals, or  the  mentally  disturbed?  Un- 
fortunately, there  are  many  instances 
where  even  a  Utopian  economy  would 
be  of  no  help,  nor  would  increased 
Federal  funding.  A  report  released  by 
the  American  Psychiatric  Association 
says  it  is  a  "naive  and  simplistic" 
notion  that  such  a  "complex  problem 
as  homelessness  among  the  chroni- 
cally and  severely  mentally  ill  could  be 
solved  simply  by  giving  each  member 
of  this  imfortimate  group  his  or  her 
own  low-cost  apartment  in  which  to 
live  alone."  The  APA  estimates  that  40 
percept  of  the  homeless  across  the 
coimt)7  suffer  from  such  major 
mental  disorders  as  schizophrenia  and 
manlo-depressive  illness.  This  has  been 
traced  to  the  excessive  deinstitutional- 
ization in  the  sixties  and  seventies. 
But  while  a  room  in  which  to  live  is 
not  the  complete  solution,  it  is  abso- 
lutely a  prerequisite  to  an  eventual 
answer. 

We  should  also  note  our  accomplish- 
ments in  this  area.  The  private  re- 


sponse to  the  problem  has  been  heroic. 
The  number  of  shelters  in  the  last  4 
years  has  increased  dramatically,  and 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  these 
shelters  are  operated  by  churches, 
synagogues,  nonreligious  groups,  and 
other  voluntary  organizations.  The 
American  people  have  funded  this 
effort  by  increasing  their  charitable 
giving  from  $47.7  billion  in  1980  to 
$74.3  billion  in  1984.  In  addition,  the 
percent  of  the  adult  population  doing 
volunteer  work  has  also  increased. 
Federal  assistance  exceeded  $210  mil- 
lion for  emergency  food  and  shelter 
distributed  by  FEStlA  over  the  last  2 
years,  and  legislation  has  recently 
been  enacted  to  provide  FEMA  with  a 
supplemental  appropriation  of  $50 
million  bringing  total  1987  funding  to 
$130  million.  Millions  of  additional 
dollars  have  been  applied  to  the  home- 
less problem  through  such  programs 
as  the  Department  of  Agriculture's 
Emergency  Feeding  Programs;  HUD's 
Community  Development  Block 
Grant:  HHS's  Alcohol,  Drug  Abuse, 
and  Mental  Health  Block  Grant;  and 
HHS's  Program  for  Runaway  and 
Homeless  Youth.  And.  very  important- 
ly, last  year's  comprehensive  anti-drug 
bill  greatly  expanded  food  stamp. 
Medicaid  health  coverage,  job  train- 
ing, and  other  similar  benefits  to 
homeless  individuals  with  no  fixed  ad- 
dress. 

I  welcome  this  important  legislation. 
However,  I  must  also  note  that  I  have 
serious  reservations  about  the  actual 
dollar  figures  which  seem  irresponsi- 
ble given  the  Federal  budget  crisis.  In- 
creasing the  Federal  deficit  will  put 
upward  pressure  on  interest  rates  and 
the  trade  deficit  which  could  hurt  the 
economy  and  perhaps  worsen  the 
homeless  situation.  It  is  moral  to  pro- 
vide fimding  for  those  who  need  it.  but 
we  also  have  a  moral  obligation  to 
future  generations  for  the  awesome 
amount  of  debt  we  are  creating.  If  this 
legislation  is  enacted,  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  use  the  appropriations  proc- 
ess to  find  the  necessary  money  in 
other  existing  but  less  worthy  pro- 
grams. 

D  1300 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Torres]. 

Mr.  TORRES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  commend  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Gonzalez]  and  the  sub- 
committee for  the  energetic  time  that 
they  have  spent  in  hearings,  not  just 
of  late,  but  beginning  way  back  in 
1982,  on  this  very  critical  issue  that 
confronts  America  today. 

I  Joined  with  the  chairman  and  our 
colleagues  on  the  committee  in  the 
many  hearings,  mainly  those  here  in 
the  District  of  Columbia,  to  focus  on 
this  very  difficult  problem. 


I.  too.  want  to  commend  the  gentle- 
man from  Cormecticut  [Mr.  McKin- 
net]  and  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington [Mr.  Lowst]  for  pursuit  of 
bringing  this  issue  before  us  today. 

The  critics  will  say  that  we  are  just 
simply  throwing  money  at  another 
problem.  My  friends  on  this  floor 
today.  I  can  only  say  to  you  that  it  is  a 
problem  that  we  can  do  no  less  but  to 
assist.  It  is  an  emergency  measure  that 
will  deal  with  the  problem  of  provid- 
ing shelters,  if  you  will,  roofs,  a  place 
for  the  homeless  to  stay.  It  will  pro- 
vide food  for  basic  sustenance  of  those 
people.  It  will  provide  for  the  medical 
and  the  mental  health  counseling  that 
they  so  dlrely  need. 

I  am  one  of  those  who  joined  with 
my  colleague,  the  Delegate  from  the 
District  of  Columbia  [Mr.  Fauntroy], 
in  sleeping  on  the  streets  the  other 
night.  Yes.  the  gentleman  is  right;  we 
did  not  have  enough  grates  to  go 
around,  and  many  of  us  spent  our  time 
on  the  cold,  cold  floor  and  the  cold 
grass  on  the  knoll  over  by  the  Library 
of  Congress. 

My  son  Steve,  and  I  did  that,  along 
with  many  of  our  colleagues  from  Con- 
gress and  other  concerned  Americans 
who  joined  us.  I  have  to  tell  you, 
ladies  and  gentlemen  here  assembled, 
it  was  an  excruciating  experience, 
having  to  spend  a  night  on  the  cold 
ground  with  the  wind  and  the  noise 
and  all  of  the  other  calamities  that 
must  hit  those  poor  people  who  have 
to  do  this  night  in  and  night  out. 

The  least  we  could  have  done,  as  we 
did,  was  spend  one  night.  They  spend 
365  nights  out  of  the  year  doing  this. 

So  we  were  not  grandstanding;  we 
were  simply  demonstrating  a  sense  of 
solidarity  that  we  need  to  do  this.  Yes, 
it  is  a  problem,  and  it  is  not  just  a 
problem  of  the  hopelessness  of  the 
homeless  in  this  country;  it  is  an  over- 
all problem  that  has  to  do  with  defi- 
cits and  it  has  to  do  with  our  trade  im- 
balance. It  has  to  do  with  the  question 
that  we  have  exported  millions  of  jobs 
overseas  causing  loss  of  Job.  homes, 
and  family  breakup.  These  are  the 
consequences  that  we  are  paying,  and 
it  is  not  going  to  stop.  It  is  growing.  It 
is  growing. 

Today,  we  have  an  opportunity  to  do 
something  about  it.  I  implore  upon 
you,  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  that  we 
must  give  support  to  H.R.  558. 

Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you  for  your 
leadership  on  this  issue. 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  IV^  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  [Mr.  Miller]. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Chairman,  every  cold  winter  night 
himdreds  are  turned  away  in  my  dis- 
trict in  Washington  State  to  sleep  in 
cars,  on  streets,  in  doorwajrs. 

That  is  the  problem.  Some  of  these 
people  are  mentally  ill,  alcoholics,  or 
drug  addicts.  But  many,  I  believe  a 
majority  in  my  area,  are  Just  tempo- 


rarily down  on  their  luck.  Their  unem- 
ployment benefits  have  not  come 
through  or  have  nm  out  or  they 
cannot  make  the  ciurent  rental  pay- 
ment. I  say  that  after  spending  a  night 
in  one  of  Seattle's  largest  shelters. 
With  increasing  Job  turnover  in  our 
ever  more  technological  business 
world,  these  numbers  are  not  likely  to 
go  down.  Fortimately,  the  rate  of  in- 
crease has  slowed. 

The  nonprofit  and  religious  organi- 
zations in  my  area  have  made  tremen- 
dous efforts.  So  have  some  of  the 
cities  in  my  district.  But  it  has  not 
been  enough.  Many  are  still  turned 
away. 

This  is  not  a  perfect  bUl.  I  believe 
the  resources  could  be  better  focused, 
that  we  don't  need  another  agency, 
and  thai  more  attention  could  be 
given  toward  encouraging  nonprofit 
organizations  and  encouraging  all  lo- 
calities to  do  their  part— so  that  no 
one  city  becomes  a  mecca  for  the 
homeless.  I  will  therefore  support 
amendments  that  I  believe  shall  im- 
prove the  bill. 

After  improving  this  bill  as  much  as 
we  can  however,  we  should  pass  it.  We 
must  make  the  effort  to  get  our  home- 
less off  the  streets  now,  while  we 
should  also  continue  to  look  at  this 
challenge  and  come  up  with  more 
thoughtful  and  focused  effort. 

Clearly,  giving  shelter  to  the  home- 
less must  be  a  national  priority.  We 
may  argue  over  whether  to  spend  on 
this  program  or  that,  but  I  hope  we  all 
can  agree  that  nobody  in  this  country 
should  have  to  go  without  food  or 
shelter.  This  bill  recognizes  that  prior- 
ity. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentlen\an 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Gonzalez]  has  1 
minute  remaining  and  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  McKinnet] 
has  12V^  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Itfr. 
Crane]. 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  this  well-intentioned,  but 
misdirected  piece  of  legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  certainly  support  efforts  to 
assist  the  homeless,  but  I  have  serious  reser- 
vations about  this  bill.  To  begin  wnth,  it  creates 
a  new  categorical  grant  program  wfiich  identi- 
fies and  uses  underutilized  buildings  and  prop- 
erty to  house  the  homeless.  But  all  too  often, 
these  txiildings  are  no\  suitable  for  housirtg 
the  homeless  k>ecause  tfiey  are  located  away 
from  the  innercity  wtiere  tt>e  vast  maionty  of 
the  homeless  are  located.  Furtfiermore,  tbe 
use  of  surplus  Government  txjildings  to  house 
the  homeless  could  well  result  in  tfie  develop- 
ment of  large  or  mass  sfwiters  wtvch  are  gen- 
erally agreed  to  t)e  inappropriate  for  housing 
homeless  families  with  ctiikiren.  Since  it  is  a 
categorical  program,  tf>e  Federal  Government 
will  dictate  the  use  of  funds,  instead  of  playing 
tt)e  more  appropriate  roie  oi  providng  support 
to  State  and  local  governments  in  their  effort 
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So,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  thinking  of  the       Finally,  this  categorical  grant  pro-    out  providing  community  facilities  to 
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pfOgmn,  llw  Enwrooncy 
QidilR  ProQwn,  by  provkfnQ  similv 

I  Ml  rin  oonoMTiMl  Vwt  Itw  fundbig  lov6l 
lor  ttiii  M  Is  WMMiw  glvm  the  axMing  e(- 
forti  of  botti  Oon0Piw  vid  ttw  wlniMslration 
to  tM  ttw  howHiii.  SinM  1964.  wtwn  Con- 
QMH  bSBHt  luffling  to  dlMition  to  ttw  prob- 
wn  of  vw  hoiMiMOi  Con0rus  hn  ippropn- 
■Ml  9430  mHon  VI  oraci  nnsiwiov  io  me 
hoiMiMS.  Tlw  sdnrinMfdton  hu  run  suc- 
ttw  BMvgsney  Shatter  Grant  Pro- 
MiiBtonoe  to  36  major 
oHaa  and  adiMonal  fundtog  is  alroady 
plannad  tor  tNa  pro^ain  wNch  wil  provide 
to  i|)pragdm«toiy  469  metro- 
and  urtMn  oountias.  It  is  a  pro- 
Bwn  daaignad  to  nMnrizs  HUD  administra- 
tton  and  ^v  maximum  control  to  State  and 
tocai  govanvnanis.  TIta  admMsiratton  tilcswise 
plana  to  apand  $400  miMon  to  help  fund 
naaf^  000  communNy  hoaHh  canters  and  It  al- 
raady  funda  naariy  300  njnaway  and  home- 
laoayoutti  oantera.  Given  the  difficuKy  which 
Ma  body  is  hawtoQ  in  mealing  ttw  Gramtn- 
Rudman  targolB.  H.a  S58's  authorization  to 
apand  an  addianal  $750  milion  is  dHficutt  to 
Jualify. 

T?w  bS  ^  Hwwiae  have  a  limited  Immedi- 
ata  impact  on  the  pighl  of  the  homeless  and 
ttMa  K  la  not  an  emergency  piece  of  legisla- 
Moa  Many  of  the  bVa  prowaions  such  as  con- 
varing  unuaad  bukfnga  into  shelters  could 
wal  Uka  years  to  implemenl  (=urthermore,  by 
tfta  time  appropriationa  are  enacted  In  H.R. 
568.  R  wH  ba  virtually  impoesJble  to  spend  all 
of  the  money  authorized  for  fiscal  year  1987 
afiacllveiy. 

Al  tNa  apendtog  is  hard  to  justify  when  the 
daHnHion  of  a  homotoss  indwidual  is  so  broad 
in  Ma  bit  that  even  soma  congressional  staff- 
ers could  fal  under  Ha  coverage.  The  original 
ba  torma  a  "twmelesa  Mwidual"  as  anyone 
"^ivho  lacks  a  fbcad  and  adequate  nighttime 
raaUance"  or  anyone  wtw  Nves  "in  grossly 
aubatandard  accommodations".  The  problem 
«Mh  thaaa  daHnilions  is  that  they  create  enti- 
HamanlB  tor  mHona  who  are  not  presently 
oonaidared  to  be  hometoso.  Furthermore,  the 
wiMsrs  of  Ifte  bH  ware  urxjuly  influenced  by 
MMch  Snyder's  inflated  estimates  of  the 
nunnbar  of  homalesa.  His  group,  the  Commu- 
nity for  Craalive  Monvidence,  claims  that 
naarty  3  mMon  Americans  are  homeless.  A 
Harvard  Univeraily  study,  on  the  other  hand, 
aalimalas  that  the  nationwide  population  of 
homalaaa  stands  at  approximately  350.000 
roughly  the  same  number  estimated  by  HUD. 

The  praUam  of  the  homeless  is  also  ex- 
oaadtogly  complex  and  to  a  great  extent  a 
local  problem,  ftoporta  prepared  by  the  House 
Qowemmant  OparaMoiia  Subcommittee  on 
totergovammanlal  Halations  and  Human  Re- 
aowcaa  found  that  over  1  million  low-rent 
apartmaiH  unto  are  loat  each  year  to  condo- 
minium convariiona.  ahanrtcmnuM  il.  arson,  and 
damotouiL  Over  the  last  10  years,  the  sub- 
oommmaa  fbund  that  the  United  States  lost 
mora  than  half  of  to  cheap  aingle-foom  occu- 
pancy unto  used  by  poor  people.  The  vast 
malorKy  of  dadaiona  to  tear  down  these  units 
vara  made  at  tha  local  level.  Furthermore,  de- 
datona  made  at  the  State  level  to  force  pa- 
in mentaMieaNh  hoapitais  back  into  the 


mainstream  of  society,  as  part  of  a  process  of 
d«inatitutionaHzation.  have  had  the  effect  of 
putting  mentally  unstat>le  people  on  ttie 
slieets  arxj  addng  them  to  the  ranks  of  the 


The  problem  of  the  homotoss  is  also  greatly 
complicated  by  ttw  fact  that  these  tocal  condh 
tions  vary  greatly  from  tocality  to  tocallty.  The 
cause  of  the  homeless  in  some  regions  de- 
ntn  from  deinstitutionalization  while  in  other 
regtons  rent  control  arxJ  condo  converstons 
are  to  blame.  Herwe.  wliHe  some  Federal  pro- 
gttoms  such  as  the  Emergency  Shelter  Pro- 
gram have  been  successful,  tfte  majority  of 
Federal  programs  have  difficulty  taking  into 
consideratkxi  Vne  differing  needs  of  these 
communities.  It  is  simply  too  difficuH  for  bu- 
reaucrats based  in  Washington  to  tailor  pro- 
gmms  wtik:h  can  adequately  deal  with  these 
ptt>t>lems.  It  makes  more  sense  to  aUow  State 
artd  city  governments,  wtiich  are  ctoser  and 
more  responsive  to  the  people  than  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  design  programs  wtiksh  fit 
the  needs  of  their  communities. 

Many  State  goverrvnents,  moreover,  are 
ruining  budget  surpluses  wtiile  tfie  Nattonal 
Government  is  running  a  massive  deficit.  Indi- 
vidual States  are  already  beginning  to  tackle 
this  problem.  Roughly  half  of  the  States  have 
formal  plans  whnh  provide  shelter,  medwal 
care,  arid  counseling.  Many  municipal  govern- 
ments also  have  creative  and  detailed  home- 
le^  programs.  According  to  a  1984  HUD 
study,  nonprofit  organizations  such  as  the  Sal- 
vitton  Army,  the  YMCA,  and  churches  mn 
over  90  percent  of  ttie  centers  wtuch  provkle 
sarvKes  to  the  homeless.  Many  already  re- 
caive  funds  from  existing  Federal  programs 
wtuch.  In  my  opinton,  leaves  little  reason  to 
establish  another  one.  We  in  Congress  stKMid 
tterefore  commend  local  efforts  to  aki  the 
homeless  and  shoukl  likewise  urge  State  gov- 
ernments to  do  even  more  to  akj  the  home- 
leas. 

In  concluston,  I  submit  that  my  colleagues 
raconskjer  the  wisdom  of  passing  this  legisla- 
tion. It  is  a  bill  wtiich  usurps  local  initiative  by 
increasing  the  power  of  ttie  Federal  Govem- 
rrent  The  plight  of  the  homeless  will  be 
served  better  by  altowing  local  communities  to 
pfeiy  a  greater  role  in  dealing  with  this  prot)- 
lern. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  the  remainder  of  our  time  to  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Vtarro],  who  was  in  the  forefront  of 
all  of  this. 

Mr.  VKNTO.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
thank  the  gentleman.  Chairman  Gon- 
zalez, for  his  leadership  and  for  the  bi- 
Pfutisan  spirit  that  we  have  had.  I  un- 
derstand that  some  comments  were 
made  earlier  and  I  want  to  reciprocate 
by  recognizing  the  ranking  member, 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Wyue],  and  certainly  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  McKnnnsv]. 
for  their  work  on  this  project. 

This  has  been  an  important  issue  for 
ise  and  I  think  a  growing  issue  of  im- 
portance for  the  Members  of  this 
body.  I  am  very  proud  of  the  way  that 
they  have  responded  in  terms  of  this 
100th  Congress  by  placing  this  issue 
virtually  at  the  top  of  the  agenda. 


rather  than  at  the  bottom  of  the 
agenda,  I  think,  where  very  often 
these  individuals  in  our  society  find 
themselves.  They  are  certainly  the  for- 
gotten Americans. 

But  I  do  not  think  we  should  forget 
them.  I  think  that  their  needs  should 
be  ad<|r«»ed  and  they  should  be  met 
throufh  logical  and  sensible  programs 
that  are  incorporated  in  this  measure. 

This  is  really  a  modest  effort  to 
meet.  I  think,  and  to  provide  human 
dlgnltf  to  people  in  our  societies  who 
find  themselves,  for  one  reason  or  an- 
other, down  and  out. 

Increasingly  we  find  that  those  are 
families.  We  find  that  they  are  people 
who  htave  various  types  of  disabilities, 
Mr.  Chairman,  and  I  would  hope  that 
this  body,  in  its  graclousness  and  its 
wisdom,  would  respond  by  overwhelm- 
ingly enacting  this  measure  in  this 
Congress. 
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Mr.  KcKINNET.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  %  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Bitechner}. 

Mr.  BUECHNER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Coimectl- 
cut. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  that  the  con- 
cern and  the  care  that  has  filled  this 
Chamber  so  many  times  for  cotmtries 
and  for  people,  whether  they  are 
people  who  are  in  need  because  of 
their  homelessness  or  their  illness  or 
their  wretched  state  caused  by  war  or 
famine,  is  evident  in  the  debate  that 
has  tsiken  place  so  far. 

But  I  would  suggest,  Mr.  Chairman, 
to  thei  Members  here  that  in  our  hurry 
to  deal  with  this  problem,  in  oiu-  an- 
ticipation that  America  has  a  problem 
that  Vlll  keep  getting  bigger,  that  will 
expand,  we  must  ask  ourselves  the 
question:  Who  are  the  homeless,  and 
why  are  they  there? 

If  we  think  about  it  for  a  moment, 
we  have  to  recognize  that  the  Ameri- 
can I^ychiatric  Institute  has  estimat- 
ed thut  between  25  and  50  percent  of 
these  homeless  suffer  from  severe  and 
chronic  mental  illness,  and  that  there 
are  a  tremendous  number  of  these 
people  who  are  alcoholics  or  who  have 
some  other  dependency.  But.  more  im- 
portahtly,  I  think  we  should  remem- 
ber that  many  of  these  people,  for 
whatever  reason,  have  chosen  to  drop 
out  of  society,  and  since  they  have 
chosen  to  drop  out  of  society,  I  ask 
this  question:  Will  a  new  agency 
handle  their  needs?  People  who  will 
not  go  in  and  fill  out  an  application 
for  food  stamps,  will  they  really  line 
up  to  come  to  this  agency,  this  new 
agents^  that  is  going  to  cost  a  lot  of 
money  and  that  in  many  cases  will  du- 
plicate existing  agencies?  And  will 
they  be  able  to  calm  them,  to  assure 
them,  and  to  keep  them  in  whatever 
shelter  may  be  provided? 


So.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  thinking  of  the 
ooncenu  that  this  body  exhibits  and 
the  compassion  that  we  show  when  we 
nmooDA  to  tragedy,  is  it  fair  to  disre- 
gard this  question:  Is  this  Band-Aid 
not  being  put  to  some  end  without 
proper  thought? 

BCr.  McKINNET.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  [BCr.  Roth]. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  appreci- 
ate the  time  yielded  to  me  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  share  the  view  of 
the  majority  of  my  colleagues  on  the 
committee  that  we  need  to  help  the 
homeless.  I  must,  however,  express 
deep  concerns  over  funding  levels  au- 
thorized in  this  legislation.  The  harsh 
reality  of  the  situation  is  that  paying 
for  this  half -billion  dollar  authoriza- 
tion means  adding  to  our  unbearable 
deficit. 

It  has  been  in  vogue  In  recent  years 
to  add  the  word  "emergency"  or 
"urgent"  to  the  title  of  legislation, 
pass  it  with  a  minimum  of  debate,  and 
send  the  bill  along  to  the  taxpayer. 
There  is  no  denying  that  the  problem 
of  homelessness  is  urgent,  but  we  stiU 
have  an  obligation  to  examine  critical- 
ly how  these  urgent  fimds  are  being 
spent. 

I  applaud  the  sponsors  for  providing 
the  bulk  of  the  fimds  in  the  banking 
portion  of  the  legislation  for  three  ex- 
isting programs— FEMA  Emergency 
Food  and  Shelter,  Emergency  Shelter 
Grants,  and  Traditional  Housing  Dem- 
onstration. These  are  programs  that 
can  be  expanded  quickly  to  meet  an 
urgent  need  and  they  bring  out  some 
of  the  best  elements  of  federalism. 

Whether  or  not  fimding  levels  for 
the  al)ove-mentioned  programs  and 
others  contained  in  title  I  su-e  appro- 
priate, I  am  particularly  concerned 
about  that  portion  of  title  III  which 
provides  $75  million  to  use  imder- 
utillzed  public  buildings  and  property. 

Title  III  represents  a  new  categorical 
grant  program  which  relies  on  Federal 
Government  largesse  and  does  not  spe- 
cifically require  a  shared  financial 
commitment  by  other  levels  of  govern- 
ment. In  dealing  with  homelessness 
the  role  of  the  Federal  Government 
should  be  support  for  the  efforts  of 
other  units  of  goverrunent  and  not  the 
enhancement  of  bureaucracy. 

I  am  concerned  about  whether  fimds 
allocated  imder  this  section  can  be 
used  efficiently.  Funds  may  be  ex- 
pended for  an  almost  unlimited  range 
of  options,  including  the  purchase, 
lease,  renovation,  conversion,  or  even 
construction,  of  facilities.  This  seems 
to  be  a  scattershot  method  of  dealing 
with  homelessness,  and  the  nimiber  of 
persons  who  actually  receive  assist- 
ance under  this  section  could  be  very 
many— but.  Just  as  easily,  very  few.  We 
are  effectively  dumping  money  into  a 
new  program,  and  it  is  difficult  to  de- 
termine what  we  will  be  buying. 


Finally,  this  categorical  grant  pro- 
gram hardly  can  be  considered  an 
urgent  response  to  homelessness.  since 
its  impact  will  not  be  immediate.  At  a 
minimum,  it  will  take  4  months  from 
the  date  of  enactment  until  the  final 
selection  of  applicants.  We  thus  face 
the  prospect  that  funds  authorized 
imder  this  section  may  not  actually  be 
allocated  imtil  fiscal  1988.  It  would 
seem  more  appropriate  to  take  up  this 
issue  in  the  more  orderly  context  of 
the  housing  authorization  bill.  H.R.  4. 
which  already  contains  more  than 
$300  million  in  homeless  relief. 

That  the  Federal  Government  has 
an  obligation  to  assist  in  solving  this 
pressing  social  problem  is  obvious.  But 
each  dollar  we  spend  in  supplemental 
money  for  1987  we  will  have  to 
borrow.  We  should  consider  how  well 
and  how  wisely  that  money  is  going  to 
l)e  spent.  We  should  also  consider 
whether  the  States,  many  of  which 
are  falling  over  themselves  to  return 
the  windfall  from  the  1986  tax  reform 
law  to  their  taxpayers,  are  meeting 
their  share  of  what  is  truly  a  multiju- 
risdictional  problem. 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Green]. 

Mr.  GREXa^ .  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Connecticut  for 
yielding  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to  support  this 
measure  because  it  is  a  measure  that  is 
a  thoughtful  attempt  to  address  a 
crying  problem  tn  this  coimtry.  one 
that  we  can  see  virtually  on  our  door- 
steps any  night.  It  does  acknowledge 
that  some  of  those  who  are  homeless 
have  mental  problems  or  substance 
abuse  problems,  but  not  all  of  them, 
and  it  does  recognize  that  some  of  the 
problem  involves  single  people  and 
some  involves  families.  There  is  a  wide 
variety  of  reasons  that  cause  people  to 
be  homeless  in  this  country,  and  I 
think  the  bill  does  try  to  address  each 
of  those  areas  of  concern. 

I  also  want  to  thank  the  members  of 
the  Conunlttee  on  Agriculture  for 
dealing  with  a  problem  that  has  been 
very  vexatious  to  us  in  New  York  City 
and  that  is,  I  imagine,  starting  to  be 
felt  around  the  rest  of  the  country. 
That  is  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture's decision  to  cut  down  or  elimi- 
nate food  stamps  for  our  homeless 
who  are  receiving  emergency  shelter 
assistance  from  the  city.  Such  assist- 
ance amoimts  to  a  very  large  amount 
of  money,  as  has  Just  been  said.  But  to 
charge  that  much  against  food  stamp 
eligibility  seems  to  me  to  be  innocent, 
and  this  bill  will  correct  that. 

I  must  say,  however,  that  I  should 
like  to  leave  a  message  for  the  Gover- 
nors of  this  country,  and  that  is  that 
this  bill  is  not  going  to  solve  the  prob- 
lem of  those  who  are  mentally  ill  and 
who  are  homeless  if  the  Governors  are 
going  to  continue  to  throw  people  out 
of  the  State  mental  institutions  with- 


out providing  commtmlty  fadlltlea  to 
deal  with  their  problems.  That  is  what 
has  happened  in  my  State  In  the  past, 
and  Governor  Cuomo's  administration 
is  now  threatening  to  dimip  another 
10.000  people  out  of  State  mental  in- 
stitutions despite  the  fact  that  it  has 
failed  to  provide  community  mental 
health  facilities  for  those  who  are  al- 
ready deinstitutionalized.  That  is  dead 
wrong,  and  this  bill  caimot  solve  that 
problem. 

Mr.  Chairman,  another  area  that  I 
hope  we  can  address  later  in  this  Con- 
gress is  the  problem  of  homeless  veter- 
ans, but  that  is  not  in  the  Banking 
Committee's  Jurisdiction,  and  I  under- 
stand that. 

The  CHAIRICAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  Yoric  [Mr. 
Green]  has  expired. 

The  Chair  wishes  to  advise  the  gen- 
tleman from  Connecticut  [Mr.  McKin- 
ney]  that  he  has  6V^  minutes  remain- 
ing. 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
gladly  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  the  beautiful  Hudson 
Valley,  the  gentleman  from  New  Yoik 
[Mr.  Oilman]. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  strong  support  of  H.R.  558,  a  bill 
providing  S500  million  in  assistance  to 
our  Nation's  homeless  in  fiscal  jrear 
1987.  I  would  like  to  take  this  opportu- 
nity to  thank  and  commend  the  gen- 
tleman from  Washington  [Mr.  Folct] 
the  distinguished  majority  leader,  for 
introducing  this  important  measure.  I 
would  also  like  to  thank  and  commend 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  ittx.  Gon- 
zalez] and  the  gentleman  from  Con- 
necticut [Mr.  McKiNNET],  the  distin- 
guished chairman  and  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member,  respectively,  of  the 
sul>committee  of  Jurisdiction,  for  the 
leadership  they  have  demonstrated  in 
bringing  this  measure  before  us  today. 
H.R.  558  increases  Federal  assistance 
for  the  homeless  from  the  original  $85 
million  level  appropriated  during  the 
99th  Congress  for  fiscal  year  1987  to 
the  more  realistic  level  of  $500  million. 
Moreover,  this  legislation  will  put  spe- 
cial emphasis  on  aid  to  families  and 
children. 

Members  of  Congress  were  recently 
reminded  of  the  plight  of  the  home- 
less by  the  Community  for  Creative 
Nonviolence,  whose  members  camped 
out  next  to  a  statue  honoring  the 
homeless  on  the  eastern  front  of  the 
Capitol  grounds  for  7  weeks.  This  pro- 
test ended  when  the  Speaker  of  the 
House,  Representative  Ju  Wsigbt. 
endorsed  the  legislation  before  us 
today. 

Estimates  of  the  number  of  home- 
less in  our  Nation  vary  from  350.000  to 
more  than  3  million.  Unlike  the  skid 
row  derelicts  who  comprised  the  typi- 
cal homeless  population  of  the  1960's, 
today's  homeless  represent  many  di- 
verse   groups    including    the    unem- 
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ployed,  the  mwitolly  ill.  evicted  faml- 
Uaa,  the  tfA,  •loohoUcs.  drag  addicts, 
alnand  VMNiiea,  abuaed  young  people. 
and  abandoned  children.  Although  the 
cauaea  of  houeteameai  have  not  been 
reaearehed  to  any  significant  extent, 
reaaooa  moat  commonly  dted  Include 
unemployment,  the  scarcity  of  aff ord- 
alde  houaing.  deinstitutionalization  of 
the  mentally  ill.  and  social  service  and 
dlaabiUty  cutbacks.  Obviously,  in  addl- 
tfcm  to  providing  immediate  relief  to 
thoae  currently  in  need  of  assistance, 
it  ia  Imperative  that  the  problem  of 
bnneleaBneBB  be  attacked  at  its  roots. 
Yet.  no  single  Federal  agency  or  pro- 
gram focuaea  its  efforts  specifically  on 
the  homeleaa.  JSLR.  558  establishes  an 
Interagmcy  Office  on  Homelessness  in 
the  Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Sarvlcea  so  that  public  resources  and 
fKograma  will  be  used  in  a  more  co- 
ordinated manner  to  meet  the  urgent 
needs  of  the  homeless. 

As  a  member  of  the  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Hungw.  I  have  visited  soup 
kitchens  and  shelters  in  urban  and 
rural  areas.  The  volunteers  tell  me 
that  they  are  not  able  to  keep  up  with 
the  needs  of  the  growing  number  of 
homeless  persons  who  seek  their  help. 
I  have  also  seen,  first  hand,  the  grow- 
ing numbers  of  men.  women  and  chil- 
dren who  are  lltendly  eating  out  of 
gaitage  cans  and  sleeping  on  the 
street.  In  the  richest  Nation  on  Elarth. 
It  is  abhorrent  that  parents  must 
choose  between  paying  the  rent  or 
pairing  for  supper,  and  children  must 
go  hungry.  But  we  also  know  that  spe- 
cific changes  to  the  Federal  food  pro- 
grams can  prevent  this. 

A  recent  report  by  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Hunger  documents  that  over 
one-half  of  the  homeless  in  140  shel- 
ters across  the  Nation  were  considered 
eligible  for  food  stamps  but  not  receiv- 
ing them.  The  administration  itself 
has  admitted  that  homeless  persons- 
isolated  in  shelters,  on  the  streets,  or 
in  abandoned  buildings— are  the  least 
likely  to  be  aware  of  such  benefits  or 
how  to  apply  for  them.  This  bill  would 
provide  a  matching  reimbursement  to 
States  which  conduct  food  stamp  out- 
reach campaigns  directed  to  the  home- 
leas.  The  increase  to  the  food  stamp 
shelter  deduction  in  this  bill  would  ad- 
dress one  of  the  most  common  precipi- 
tating causes  of  homelessness:  The 
riaing  cost  of  shelter  for  low-income 
households.  Adjusting  the  shelter  de- 
duction to  a  more  realistic  level  would 
help  prevent  the  choice  faced  by  many 
low-income  families— whether  to  pur- 
chase basic  foods  or  shelter.  This  pre- 
ventive measure  is  necessary  in  our 
legtalatfve  effort  to  prevent  additional 
homeleaaness. 

Moreover,  this  pacluge  would  pro- 
hibit nSDA  from  counting  homeless 
ahdter  payments  made  by  State  or 
local  welfare  agencies  from  being  in- 
eluded  as  income  in  determining  food 
stamp    benefits.    Currently,    Federal 


regulations  reduce  food  stamp  benefits 
for  hCMneless  persons  living  in  welfare 
hotels.  Yet  such  persons  desperately 
need  food  assistance.  Homeless  fami- 
lies in  New  York,  who  are  unable  to 
store  or  prepare  food,  have  lost  a  large 
p<nlion  of  food  stamp  benefits.  Be- 
cause of  this  regulation.  In  New  York 
City,  on  the  border  of  my  district,  a 
mother  with  two  children  had  thelr 
food  stamp  benefits  reduced  $122  a 
month  to  Just  $49  a  month  ...  a 
more  than  50-percent  reduction. 

According  to  a  study  recently  re- 
leased by  the  n.S.  Conference  of 
Mfeiyors.  22  of  25  major  cities  report  an 
average  increase  of  25  percent  in  the 
number  of  homeless  people  seeldng 
help.  It  is  important  to  remember  that 
the  metropolitan  areas  surrounding 
the  core  cities  also  are  undergoing  a 
dramatic  increase  in  the  number  of 
homeless  people.  My  own  congression- 
al district  is  in  close  proximity  to  New 
York  City.  Westchester  County,  a  ix)r- 
tion  of  which  I  represent,  has  seen  its 
homeless  population  rise  from  374 
homeless  families,  including  714  chil- 
dren, and  263  homeless  individuals  in 
July  1985,  to  708  families,  including 
1,S73  children,  and  614  individuals  as 
of  November  1986.  In  Orange  County, 
a  portion  of  which  I  also  represent, 
the  department  of  social  services  re- 
ported that  they  treated  an  average  of 
80  homeless  people  a  month  between 
February  and  December  1985.  This 
figure  rose  to  an  average  of  200  cases 
per  month  throughout  1986,  with 
spending  rising  from  $630,000  in  1985 
to  $1.86  million  in  1986.  Rockland 
Ccimty  also  has  experienced  an  ap- 
proximate 14-percent  increase  in 
homeless  persons  from  1985  to  1986. 

As  these  statistics  indicate,  the  22d 
Congressional  District  of  New  York 
has  seen  a  dramatic  rise  in  its  own 
homeless  population,  and  must  take 
steps  to  assist  these  people.  According- 
ly, I  was  pleased  to  cosponsor  H.R. 
558,  which  provides  an  additional  $70 
mtlllon  to  the  $70  million  already 
funded  for  the  Food  and  Shelter  Pro- 
gram of  the  Federal  Emergency  Man- 
agement Agency,  and  another  $130 
million  to  two  programs,  the  Emergen- 
cy Shelter  Grants  Program  and  the 
Transitional  Housing  Program,  which 
received  a  combined  funding  level  of 
$15  million. 

In  regard  to  health  care,  H.R.  558 
provides  $50  million  in  grants  for  com- 
mninlty-based  health  care  providers  to 
deliver  comprehensive,  onsite  primary 
care  and  appropriate  casework  to  the 
homeless  to  meet  both  their  mental 
and  physical  health  needs.  Another 
$10  million  would  also  be  provided  to 
community  health  centers.  Underuti- 
lised Federal,  State  and  local  property 
and  buildings  wiU  also  be  employed  to 
combat  homelessness  under  this  legis- 
lation; $100  million  will  be  used  to  es- 
tablish the  Interagency  Office  on 
Homelessness  and  then  provide  grants 


to  make  best  use  of  surplus  property 
to  help  meet  the  needs  of  the  home- 
less. At  least  half  of  these  f  imds  would 
be  reserved  to  help  families  and  chil- 
dren, including  child  care  facilities. 

I  certainly  hope  that  my  colleagues 
realize  that  the  problems  facing  the 
22d  Oongressional  District  of  New 
York  are  also  faced  by  many  other 
areas  of  the  Nation.  H.R.  558  does  dra- 
matically increase  Federal  spending  to 
help  the  homeless,  but  I  sincerely  be- 
lieve this  increased  spending  will  still 
not  fully  address  this  problem.  Indeed, 
the  $500  million  price  tag  of  this  legis- 
lation is  well  below  other  proposals  to 
assist  the  homeless,  some  cf  which 
range  up  to  several  billion  dollars  per 
year.  I  consider  H.R.  558  to  be  as  fis- 
cally responsible  as  is  possible  given 
the  gravity  of  the  homeless  situation. 
Accordingly,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
lend  their  full  support  to  this  impor- 
tant measure  so  that  desperately 
needed  assistance  for  our  Nation's 
homeless  will  be  quickly  and  effective- 
ly delivered. 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  a  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  HuwterI. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ap- 
preciate having  the  time  and  the  op- 
portunity to  speak  to  an  amendment 
that  I  am  going  to  offer  on  behalf  of 
myseli  and  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  KoNirrn]  during  the  con- 
sideration of  this  bill. 

Very  simply,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  in- 
terested in  the  statements  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  about  the  necessi- 
ty for  compassion  and  about  a  nation 
that  gives  to  people  who  are  less  fortu- 
nate t^e  wherewithal  to  survive  and 
survive  with  some  dignity.  I  think  that 
is  the  direction  he  wants  this  bill  to 
go. 

I  think  we  also  have  a  duty  to  allow 
people  to  retain  their  dignity,  and  I 
think,  with  all  due  respect  to  the  pro- 
grams of  the  Great  Society,  some  of 
the  defects  of  those  programs  were 
that  they  indeed  in  some  cases 
stripped  people  of  their  dignity.  I  can 
remember  as  a  young  lawyer  going  to 
court  In  San  Diego  and  watching  fa- 
thers, for  example,  being  prosecuted 
in  welfare  fraud  cases  for  the  crime  of 
snealcbig  back  into  their  own  houses  to 
visit  their  own  families,  their  own  chil- 
dren. And  I  realized  that  with  Govern- 
ment programs  that  direct  and  give 
benefits  to  people,  we  need  to  keep  in 
mind  that  we  should  not  diminish 
their  dignity. 

Very  simply,  the  amendment  that 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
KoHirrn]  and  I  wlU  be  offering  will 
allow  and  will  direct  States  and  local 
governments  that  partake  of  fimds 
under  this  program  where  they  have 
worlcfare  provisions— and  workfare, 
very  dmply.  is  a  very  popular  concept 
that  is  being  developed  in  the  States— 
to  allow  people  to  work  and  to  have 


programs  developed  by  local  entities  to 
allow  people  to  work  for  what  they 
get,  so  in  those  Jurisdictions  where 
workfare  is  developed  and  where  work- 
fare  exists,  able-bodied  people  luider 
the  homeless  program  wUl  be  required 
to  do  that. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
HtniTER]  has  expired. 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  1  additional  minute  to  the  gen- 
tleman fromC^ifomla. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  not  going  to  in- 
volve people  who  are  mentally  inca- 
pacitated; it  is  not  going  to  involve 
people  who  are  receiving  Aid  for  Fami- 
lies with  Dependent  Children.  But  for 
those  able-bodied  people  who  have  no 
mental  defects  and  who  want  to  re- 
ceive something  from  that  particular 
Jurisdiction  under  this  program,  they 
wUl  be  required  to  work.  I  think  it  will 
dovetail  nicely  with  the  programs,  the 
Workfare  Programs  that  are  being  set 
up  through  the  United  States  right 
now,  particularly  under  the  leadership 
of  liberal  and  conservative  Governors. 

Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HUNTER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  PRANK.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  was  delighted  to 
hear  the  gentleman  say  that  he  was 
unhappy  at  having  seen,  when  he  was 
a  young  lawyer,  and  he  is  a  youngish 
Member  now,  but  when  he  was  a 
young  lawyer,  he  was  upset  at  fathers 
being  prosecuted  for  sneaking  back 
into  the  house,  because  what  we  did 
last  year  in  this  House  was  to  try  to 
mandate  the  stakes  tc>  amend  the 
AFDC  Programs  in  every  State  so  that 
two-parent  families  had  to  be  covered. 
What  happened  was  the  other  body, 
controlled  at  that  point  by  the  other 
party  and  the  administration,  refused 
to  go  along. 

So  I  would  Just  want  to  express  my 
agreement  with  the  gentleman  from 
California.  I  wish  the  President  and 
the  Senate  had  agreed  with  us  last 
year,  and  I  hope  he  wUl  Join  us  this 
year  in  putting  that  two-family  hope 
back  in. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  I  hope  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  will  support  the 
workfare  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  McKinnet] 
has  IVi  minutes  remaining. 

Btr.  McKINNEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
am  Just  going  to  finish  my  time  off, 
because  in  my  high  emotional  state 
earlier  I  forgot  to  thank  an  awful  lot 
of  people. 

I  want  to  thank  Bruce  Vehto  for 
being  the  Member  that  brought  this 
issue  to  our  committee  a  long  time  ago 


and  was  able  to  obtain  debate,  where 
sometimes  I  felt,  as  a  minority 
member,  I  was  howling  in  the  wilder- 
ness. 

I  want  to  certainly  thank  my  chair- 
man, Mr.  St  Oermaih,  who  knows  the 
problem  and  worlcs  at  the  problem 
tirelessly.  I  want  to  thank  my  subcom- 
mittee chairman,  Mr.  Gonzalez  from 
San  Antonio.  I  want  to  thank  my 
ranking  member,  Mr.  Wilet  of  Ohio, 
for  giving  me  his  support.  I  think  at 
first  he  had  some  questions  but  he 
came  through  resoundingly  and  we  are 
delighted  to  have  him  aboard. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  caimot  tell  you  how 
much  I  appreciate  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  Mr.  Jim 
Wright  of  Texas,  and  his  leadership 
on  this  issue.  It  is  funny,  I  have  had 
other  issues  before  that  I  cared  a  great 
deal  about,  such  as  synthetic  fuels, 
and  Mr.  Wright  always  has  been  there 
even  though  he  is  of  the  opposition 
party.  I  appreciate  it  very  much. 

I  would  like  to  thank  Mr.  Lowry, 
who  worked  so  hard  on  putting  this 
legislation  together,  as  well  as  the  ma- 
jority leader,  Mr.  Foley  of  Washing- 
ton State,  who  gave  so  much  help  and 
counsel  to  this  effort.  I  apologize  for 
not  doing  it  in  my  first  speech,  but  I 
really  want  to  thank  everybody.  Of 
course,  there  is  always  the  peripatetic 
Mr.  Frank,  who  is  always  there  to 
help  when  you  need  help.  I  thank  aU 
of  them. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Waxman]  will  be 
recognized  for  22^  minutes  and  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Dah- 
nemeyer]  wiU  be  recognized  for  22  V^ 
minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Waxman]. 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  strong  sup- 
port of  H.R.  558  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  I  may  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

Last  Thursday,  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce  ordered  report- 
ed H.R.  558  with  amendments.  Since 
the  amendment  to  title  III  of  the  bUl, 
over  which  we  share  Jurisdiction  with 
the  Banking  Committee,  has  already 
been  explained,  I  will  limit  my  re- 
marks to  the  provisions  in  title  I  and 
title  II  authorizing  funding  for  health 
programs  that  are  exclusively  within 
this  committee's  jurisdiction. 

The  substitute  before  the  House  au- 
thorizes two  health  initiatives  for  the 
homeless  totaling  $100  million  in  fiscal 
year  1987. 

The  first  of  these  is  a  grant  program 
of  outpatient  health  care  services  for 
the  homeless,  authorized  at  $75  mil- 
lion. Under  this  program,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health  and  Human  Services 
would  make  grants  to  public  or  private 
nonprofit  organizations  to  deliver  out- 
patient health  care  services  for  the 


homeless.  The  services  cova*ed  would 
include  outpatient  mental  health  serv- 
ices, outpatient  substance  abuse  serv- 
ices, and  case  management  services; 
the  precise  mix  of  services  would 
depend  on  the  needs  of  the  homeless 
population  in  each  community. 

To  assure  that  limited  Federal  funds 
are  targeted  on  those  communities 
that  are  most  committed  to  meeting 
the  health  needs  of  the  homeless, 
grantees  would  be  required  to  come  up 
with  non-Federal  funds  or  In-klnd  con- 
tributions of  25  percent  of  the  cost  of 
operating  the  project.  The  Secretary 
would  waive  this  local  matching  re- 
quirement, but  only  in  certain  limited 
circumstances. 

This  program  is  modeled  on  a  suc- 
cessful private  sector  initiative  now 
underway  in  18  cities  throughout  the 
country.  Funded  at  $25  million  by  the 
Robert  Wood  Johnson  Foundation 
and  the  Pew  Memorial  Trust,  this  pro- 
gram has  demonstrated  how  health 
care  services  can  be  delivered  to  the 
homeless,  a  population  that  is  com- 
pletely uninsured,  unpopular  with  pro- 
viders, and  notoriously  difficult  to 
reach. 

The  second  committee  initiative  re- 
lates to  the  Community  Support  Pro- 
gram run  by  the  National  Institute  of 
Mental  Health.  The  CSP  Program, 
which  is  currently  appropriated  at  $15 
million,  provides  community-based 
service,  to  chronically  mentally  ill 
adults  and  children.  The  committee 
initiative  would  authorize  an  addition- 
al $25  million  for  this  program  in 
fiscal  year  1987  for  project  grants  to 
States,  localities,  or  private  nonprofit 
agencies  for  the  delivery  of  communi- 
ty mental  health  services  to  the  chron- 
ically mentally  iU  who  are  homeless. 
The  services  that  could  be  made  avail- 
able under  this  authority  include  out- 
reach, case  management,  and  assist- 
ance with  residential  programs. 

Let  me  highlight  a  few  basic  points 
about  these  two  initiatives. 

First,  these  programs  can  be  imple- 
mented in  a  short  period  of  time.  If 
appropriations  are  made  available 
soon,  qualified  programs  can  be  oper- 
ating throughout  the  country  by  the 
end  of  this  year. 

Second,  the  benefits  of  these  pro- 
grams are  targeted  on  the  homeless, 
which  the  bill  defines  as  individuals 
who  lack  housing. 

Third,  funding  under  these  pro- 
grams could  go  to  rural  as  well  as 
urban  areas.  The  committee  recog- 
nizes that  homelessness  Is  not  Just  an 
urban  problem.  So  long  as  an  appU- 
cant  is  qualified  and  meets  the  local 
matching  requirement,  the  Secretary 
is  authorized  to  make  grants  to  both 
rural  and  urban  areas. 

Fiiu^,  the  committee  has  insisted 
on  reporting  requirements  which  will 
assure  accountability  of  grantees  to 
the  Secretary,  and  of  the  Secretary  to 
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half  a  billion  dollars  in  help  to  the 
poorest  souls  in  America  who  have  no- 


do  not  sign  up  for  the  program  or,  to 
use  an  example,  may  be  drawing  under 


crisis  of  homelessness.  Last  year  when 
millions  of  Americans  loined  "Hands 
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tbe  CangTMi.  I  would  expect  the  com- 
mtttee  to  anxaat  the  um  of  funds 
UDdv  both  of  thCM  InltiaUves. 

Baf on  dostiiK.  I  want  to  reomnd  to 
tbfe  eoneenis  niaed  by  the  distin- 
gnldied  nuaidnc  mlnoiity  member  of 
the  subooBunfttee.  Mr.  ICaoioah,  and 
hti  eoOeaguea  tn  their  dlaaenting  views 
OD  the  coauBlttee  report.  It  is  true,  as 
be  arcuea.  that  the  Federal  Oovem- 
moit  doea  fond  ertotlng  programs  of 
health  care  for  the  poor.  Including 
Mwlipald.  In  addlUcm.  the  Federal 
Oovetxinient  makea  substantial  funds 
available  to  the  States  through  block 
grants,  tnriiuttiig  the  Alcohol.  Drug 
Abuae.  and  Mental  Health  Block 
Oraat 

However,  the  plain  fact  Is  that  these 
proframa  are  not  reaching  the  home- 
iMB,  and  many  of  the  homeless  are  not 
geCttng  needed  care.  To  reach  the 
homeleaa.  you  have  to  go  where  they 
are— on  the  streets,  in  the  shelters,  in 
the  aoup  kitchens.  You  have  to  be  pre- 
pared to  offer  a  number  of  different 
aenrteea— primary  care,  mental  health, 
substance  abuse,  ease  management. 
Hie  ezisttng  programs  Just  aren't 
doing  that  The  initiatives  we've  pro- 
poaed  would. 

Mr.  C3udrman.  I  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  time.       

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  listening  to  the 
debate  so  far.  one  gets  the  impression 
that.  "Well,  this  is  a  new  program  or 
new  funding  for  a  pressing  need  in 
America  that  we  are  not  answering,  in 
any  way.  at  this  time."  That  is  why  it 
is  neeeasary  to  have  an  emergency  bill 
to  address  this  newly  discovered  need 
In  this  country.  Namely,  the  status  of 
the  homeless. 
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Nothing  could  be  further  from  the 
truth.  In  this  fiscal  year,  we  are  appro- 
priating $260  million,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is.  directly  to  address  the 
homeleas  problon. 

In  addition  to  that,  there  are  $6  bU- 
1km  In  Mock  grants  to  State  and  local 
govenmients  that  can  be  used  by  local 
agencies  of  government  to  address  this 
prraring  need  in  the  localities  of  Amer- 
ica. Among  these  are:  community  serv- 
ices block  grants.  $335  million. 

Community  development  block 
grants.  Social  Services  block  grants. 

And  mental  health  block  grants, 
$490  million. 

Anyone  who  believes  from  the  rheto- 
ric taking  place  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  today  that  this  administration 
or  that  previous  Congresses  have  not 
been  rfsponsl^n  to  this  need  in  our  so- 
ciety Just  does  not  know  what  they  are 
taUdng  about  So  what  we  are  witness- 
ing here  on  this  floor  today  is  nothing 
more  than  what  we  could  describe  as  a 


budget-busting    effort   to   exacerbate 
the  deficit  that  exists  in  this  country. 

If  I  may  use  this  term  in  the  well  of 
the  floor  of  the  House,  someone 
around  this  place  should  speak  for  the 
taxpayers  who  have  to  pay  the  bill,  or 
if  I  may  be  so  bold,  for  the  unborn 
generations  who  are  going  to  get  stuck 
with  this  debt  that  we,  in  order  to 
salve  our  consciences,  are  spending 
money  which  will  be  on  the  backs  of 
future  generations  who  are  not  here  to 
speak  for  themselves. 

If  this  need  were  not  being  met,  I 
think  a  case  could  be  made  for  emer- 
gency funding  in  some  amount  to  deal 
with  this  issue;  but  as  I  have  indicated, 
we  are  already  spending  substantial 
sutOB  to  alleviate  this  problem. 

I  would  like  to  remind  my  colleagues 
tn  the  House  that  what  we  are  witness- 
ing today  is  the  very  reason  that  the 
deficit  and  spending  is  literally  out  of 
control.  Over  the  5  years  of  the 
Reagan  administration  from  1982  until 
1981,  the  5  years  for  which  President 
Reagan  is  accountable,  when  you  com- 
pare the  budget  requests  that  this 
President  has  made  to  Congress  and  in 
response  what  Congress  has  appropri- 
ated, you  find  that  Congress  has  ap- 
propriated $229  billion  more  in  social 
programs  than  the  President  has 
asked  for  in  that  5-year  span— $229  bil- 
lion more  for  social  programs  and  this 
is  one  example  of  them. 

I  l>elieve  that  the  responsible  thing 
for  us  to  do  is  to  adopt  an  amendment 
that  will  be  offered  by  our  leader,  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Michel]. 
The  amendment  will  say  very  clearly 
that  this  bill  must  be  revenue  neutral; 
that  is  to  say  for  the  proponents  over 
here,  I  believe  we  are  at  this  stage  in 
our  society,  given  the  fact  that  the 
deficit  this  year  Is  going  to  be  any- 
where from  $150  to  $200  billion.  If  you 
believe  that  there  is  an  unanswered 
social  need  in  this  country,  you,  the 
proponents  of  this  measure,  have  to 
suggest  where  something  in  the  exist- 
ing Federal  spending  stream  is  of  less 
importance  so  that  it  will  abate  and 
that  this  new  need  that  is  of  more 
pressing  importance  will  take  its  place. 
That  is  what  is  called  revenue  neutral- 
ity. This  gives  this  need  that  is  per- 
ceived to  be  pressing  an  opportunity  to 
in  effect  beat  its  way  to  the  top  of  the 
mowntain  and  be  funded  and  some- 
thing else  is  not  going  to  get  the 
money  that  it  would  otherwise  receive. 
That  amendment  will  be  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Michel],  called  revenue  neutrality. 

To  siun  up,  in  this  fiscal  year  we  are 
spending  roughly  $260  million  for  this 
purpose.  With  the  funding  in  this  bill 
as  authorized  over  the  last  5  years,  we 
will  have  spent  $915  million,  close  to  a 
billion  for  this  need  and  someplace 
along  the  line  we  have  to  ask  a  very 
profound,  serious  question.  Is  there 
any  point  that  the  proponents  of 
spending  in  this  body  wiU  recognize 
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the  existence  of  the  deficit  and  tone 
down  spending  a  little  bit. 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Obit]. 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  gives 
me  great  pleasure  to  disassociate 
myself  With  vlrtxudly  everything  Just 
said  by  tiie  previous  speaker. 

I  did  not  support  this  bill  originally 
when  it  was  first  introduced  for  two 
reasons.  No.  1,  because  I  did  not  think 
it  provided  help  for  one  agency  that 
spends  most  of  its  time  actually  touch- 
ing and  dealing  with  poor  people  ev- 
eryday, the  Community  Action  Pro- 
grams; apd  second,  because  it  provided 
no  real  help  for  the  program  that  has 
been  mentioned  several  times  to  deal 
with  deinstitutionalized  mental  pa- 
tients. "This  new  legislation  corrects 
both  of  those  oversights,  thanks  to  the 
action  of  a  lot  of  people,  including 
Congressman  Waxman  and  Congress- 
man LawRY.  For  that  reason  I  am 
happy  to  Join  in  cosponsorship  of  this 
leg^lation. 

I  think  it  is  especially  interesting  to 
note  on  the  deinstitutionalized  mental 
patients  issue  that  Attorney  General 
Ed  Meese  made  the  observation  a 
couple  years  ago  that  most  of  the 
homeless  in  America,  most  of  the 
street  people  in  this  country,  are 
really  people  who  have  been  deinstitu- 
tionalized, who  have  not  been  able  to 
function  in  their  own  communities, 
and  so  they  wound  up  on  the  streets. 
He  said  it  was  not  a  homeless  problem, 
it  was  a  problem  of  the  deinstitution- 
alized mental  patients. 

I  think  to  a  large  extent  he  was  cor- 
rect, but  the  irony  of  the  situation  Is 
that  evoi  after  Mr.  Meese  defined  the 
problem,  this  administration  for  6 
straight  years  zero  budgeted  the  only 
program  in  the  Federal  budget  to  pro- 
vide local  communites  with  some  as- 
sistance to  develop  the  Infrastructure 
to  deal  with  these  deinstitutionalized 
mental  patients,  and  this  bill  corrects 
that.  It  does  not  correct  the  problem 
of  people  routinely  being  deinstitu- 
tionalized who  are  not  in  any  position 
to  care  for  themselves  in  communities, 
but  it  most  certainly  does  provide 
direct  aid  to  the  community  support 
program  which  is  designed  to  give 
local  cocnmunities  an  ability  to  deal 
with  those  kind  of  poor  souls. 

So  I  make  absolutely  no  apology 
whatsoever  for  fimdlng  this  bill  today 
in  any  way  we  can  do  it. 

We  have  the  administration  asking 
us  to  provide  $3  billion  in  money  for 
the  Pentagon  in  the  supplemental  ap- 
propriation which  we  are  supposed  to 
vote  for  next  week.  That  money  is  al- 
legedly paid  for  by  phony  cuts  in  the 
budget  that  everybody  knows  will 
never  take  place  and  will  never  save  a 
dime. 

I  suggest  if  we  can  provide  $3  billion 
more  to  the  Pentagon,  we  can  provide 


half  a  billion  dollars  in  help  to  the 
poorest  souls  in  America  who  have  no- 
where else  to  turn  but  here. 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  5  minutes  to  my  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Hunter]. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman. 

I  want  to  take  Just  a  minute  to  talk  a 
little  bit  more  about  the  amendment, 
the  workfare  amendment  that  I  am 
going  to  offer  on  my  behalf  and  on 
behalf  of  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  Kommr]  and  I  would  like  to 
engage  my  colleague  [Mr.  Komrru]  in 
a  colloquy.  He  is  an  expert  in  the  area 
of  those  persons  who  are  mentally  in- 
capable. 

Many  people  who  are  homeless 
today  in  America  in  fact  have  mental 
problems  and  that  Is  the  cause  of  their 
homelessness  and  to  some  degree  the 
cause  of  the  inability  of  the  Federal 
and  State  Governments  to  deal  with 
that  homelessness. 

I  would  ask  the  gentleman  to  ex- 
plain for  the  Members  of  this  body  the 
SSI-SSP  Program  and  its  present  ap- 
plication to  homeless  people  in  this 
country. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  to  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Komnru]. 

Mr.  KONNYU.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  HtrwTER]. 

Clearly,  SSI-SSP  is  designed  for  the 
aged,  the  blind  and  the  disabled. 
Under  the  disabled  element,  people 
who  are  homeless  today  have  the  op- 
portunity if  they  meet  that  criteria, 
and  certainly  if  a  person's  brain  is 
burned  out  from  dope,  let  us  say,  and 
is  thereby  disabled,  that  person  can 
apply  for  that  program  and  get  the 
kind  of  support  both  in  terms  of  finan- 
cial, food  stamps,  and  also,  of  course, 
medical  support  that  the  general  wel- 
fare population  gets  through  that. 
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For  example,  in  my  home  State, 
California,  that  program  is  a  rather  fa- 
vored one,  and  we  have  one  of  the 
highest  cash-grant  levels  among  the 
States  of  the  Union.  So  that  is  how 
the  homeless  people  can  get  in  under 
that  program,  and  local  welfare  agen- 
cies generally  take  great  trouble  in 
making  sure  that  those  who  are  eligi- 
ble end  up  applying  and  therefore 
being  put  on  there  for  permanent  sup- 
port.    

Mr.  HUNTER.  Let  me  interrupt  the 
gentleman,  then,  and  ask  him  this 
question  for  the  edification  of  our  col- 
leagues. There  have  been  some  large 
numbers  put  out  as  being  representa- 
tive of  the  number  of  people  who  are 
homeless  in  this  country  who  t>ecause 
of  their  mental  problems  could  be  eli- 
gible for  this  program  that  you  have 
Just  described,  but  also  because  of  the 
fact  that  they  have  mental  problems 


do  not  sign  up  for  the  program  or,  to 
use  an  example,  may  be  drawing  imder 
the  program  in  New  Orleans,  leave  un- 
explainedly  to  go  to  Calif  omia  or  some 

other  State 

Mr.  KONNYU.  San  Diego,  perhaps. 
Mr.  HUNTER.  Perhaps  San  Diego. 
And  leave  absolutely  no  trail  of  resi- 
dency or  forwarding  address  to  allow 
the  Federal  Government  to  follow 
them  with  their  benefits. 

I  wanted  to  bring  this  out,  because 
although  it  has  not  been  allowed 
under  our  amendment  on  workfare 
and  it  is  not  relevant  to  the  workfare 
portion,  I  think  that  it  is  important 
for  Members  of  this  body  to  Imow  that 
there  are  Federal  programs  that  deal 
with  many  of  the  homeless  right  now, 
and  the  problem  is  mating  up  those 
homeless  [>eople  with  their  Federal 
benefits.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  pro- 
gram that  is  being  presented  today  on 
the  floor  meets  those  needs. 

Does  the  gentleman  have  any  fur- 
ther comments  on  that? 

Mr.  KONNYU.  Well,  clearly  that  is  a 
very  important  element.  If,  in  the  ex- 
ample that  the  gentleman  cited,  some- 
one who  is  not  mentally  competent 
who  is  on  the  SSI-SSP  Program  let  us 
say  in  Missouri  chooses  to  go  to  Cali- 
fornia and  fails  to  apply  there,  and 
meanwhile  the  checks— the  SSI-SSP 
checks— continue  to  go  to  his  Missouri 
address,  and  therefore  he  becomes 
homeless  in  California— well,  those 
kind  of  problems  that  are  in  the  exist- 
ing system  need  to  be  addressed.  Obvi- 
ously they  cannot  be  through  this  bill 
because  that  would  require  the  bill  to 
be  referred  back  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means.  It  would  not  t)e  a 
germane  amendment.  We  cannot  do  it 
this  way,  but  nevertheless  at  some 
other  opportunity  those  kinds  of  as- 
sistance that  make  the  current  welfare 
system  fairer  by  keeping  the  mentally 
incompetents  from  being  denied  actual 
support  are  very  important. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  So  the  point  is  that  a 
lot  of  people  are  simply  not  meeting 
up  with  their  checl^,  and  that  is  large- 
ly a  failure  of  Federal  management, 
not  a  lack  of  Federal  dollars. 

Mr.  KONNYU.  WeU,  or  State  man- 
agement, effectively. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  a  very  distinguished 
member  of  our  subcommittee,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  [Mr.  Leland]. 

Mr.  LELAND.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  like  to  commend  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Waxman]  as  well 
as  the  gentelman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Gonzalez]  and  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Panetta]  for  their 
leadership  in  this  area. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  considering 
passage  of  legislation  to  provide 
urgent  relief  for  the  homeless  which 
represents  the  first  significant  Federal 
commitment  to  resolving  the  national 


crisis  of  homelessness.  Last  year  when 
millions  of  Americana  Joined  "Hands 
Across  America"  they  expressed  their 
concern  for  the  poor,  the  hungry,  and 
the  homeless  in  our  Nation.  The  legis- 
lation before  us  today  is  a  response  to 
the  American  people's  call  for  Federal 
action. 

Federal  relief  for  the  homeless  and 
those  at  risk  of  homelessness  Is  ur- 
gently needed.  Each  year  since  1983 
there  has  been  a  dramatic  increase  in 
the  demand  for  emergency  shelter.  In 
1986,  the  most  significant  change  in 
the  homeless  population  reported  by 
major  cities  was  the  growth  in  the 
number  of  homeless  families  with  chil- 
dren—who are  estimated  to  comprise 
an  average  of  28  percent  of  the  home- 
less nationwide.  In  a  study  conducted 
last  summer  of  Boston's  shelters  for 
homeless  families,  it  was  docimnented 
that  two-thirds  of  homeless  children 
were  under  5  years  of  age.  The  health 
and  well-being  of  these  children  are  at 
particular  risk  when  they  are  forced  to 
live  in  such  places  as  emergency  shel- 
ters, cars,  cardboard  boxes,  and  in 
abandoned  buildings.  Homelessness  is 
quicldy  becoming  a  children's  disaster. 

I  feel  it  is  fitting  to  quote  from  the 
poignant  testimony  of  David  Bright,  a 
homeless  boy  from  New  York  who  ap- 
peared at  a  Select  Committee  on 
Hunger  hearing  last  year 

I  am  ten  years  old.  I  am  homeless.  I  am 
often  hungry  •  •  *.  When  I  grow  up  1  will  be 
President  of  the  United  States.  When  I  am 
the  President  every  American  will  have  a 
home.  Every  American  will  have  something 
to  eat  every  day  •  •  •. 

David's  words  have  Inspired  me  to 
action.  I  hope  that  we  can  all  remem- 
ber his  hopes  today.  Our  Nation's 
strength  and  national  seciirity  lies  in 
building  a  healthy  futiu*  for  children 
like  David.  David's  dreams  are  not  un- 
realistic. He  makes  the  simple  request 
that  families  and  individuals  living  in 
poverty  are  assured  the  basic  necessi- 
ties for  survival  to  make  the  transition 
to  self-sufficiency- food,  shelter,  and 
adequate  employment. 

While  the  private  sector  and  many 
local  governments  have  made  a  gallant 
effort  over  the  past  5  years  to  assist 
the  homeless  and  poor  of  our  Nation, 
the  splraltng  needs  have  clearly  out- 
distanced the  capacity  of  the  private 
sector  and  local  governments  to  re- 
spond. Families  with  chllden  were 
identified  by  18  out  of  25  cities  sur- 
veyed by  the  UJ5.  Conference  of 
Mayors  as  a  specific  group  for  whom 
emergency  shelter  and  services  are  in- 
adequate. 

The  legislative  package  before  us 
today  embodies  provisions  of  HJl.  558 
as  reported  from  the  House  Banking 
and  Energy  and  Commerce  Commit- 
tees as  well  as  H.R.  177,  the  Food  As- 
sistance for  the  Homeless  Act  of  1987, 
introduced  by  myself  and  my  col- 
league from  California,  Mr.  Panetta. 
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Inelmfaid  in  tbe  iMdEage  are  new  pro- 
of outpatient  physical  and 
health  (rants.  These  grant 
flnt  tntrodueed  in  HJt.  287 
by  mywlf  and  my  ooUeague  from  Cali- 
fonila.  Mr.  Wazmaii.  are  critically 
vtttdeA  beeauae  the  homeless  common- 
ly esperlenoe  serlmis  health  problems 
irtileh  can  be  prevented  or  ea^  treat- 
ed with  early  intervention. 

WhUe  emergency  services  are  ur- 
gently needed,  the  major  underlying 
cause  of  the  dramatic  Increase  in 
homeleaBnesB  during  the  1980'8  is  the 
rtwimatinn  in  Federal  support  for  low- 
inomne  housing— with  funds  cut  by 
more  than  two-thirds  since  1981.  In 
my  home  city  of  Houston,  the  down- 
turn in  the  ofl  and  gas  industries  has 
earned  increased  unemployment  and 
compounded  the  low-income  housing 
shortage.  "Hiere  are  currently  19,500 
Houston  residents  on  the  waiting  list 
for  subsldlaed  housing.  The  United 
Way  of  tbe  Texas  Oulf  Coast  reports 
tt  win  take  at  least  4  years  for  the  av- 
erage apidkant  to  secure  this  housing. 
Homeless  families  and  those  at  risk  of 
homdeasneas  due  to  condominium 
otmversiims.  rent  Increases  and  build- 
ing deterioration  must  not  be  forced  to 
watt  in  emergency  shelters  for  4  years. 

The  legislation  before  us  today  ad- 
dreaes  the  urgrait  needs  of  those  who 
are  homeless  as  well  as  those  living  on 
the  margins  of  destitution  and  home- 
leamess.  However,  we  must  recognize 
that  homelesaness  is  a  manifestation 
of  the  poverty  that  affects  millions  in 
our  Nation.  This  disturbing  trend  will 
not  disappear  until  we  address  compre- 
hensively Its  underlying  causes.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  vote  in  support  of 
this  legislation,  and  also  to  work  on 
implementing  comprehensive,  long- 
term  solutions. 

Mr.  DANKEMEYER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Weldoh]. 

Mr.  WEUX>N.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
today  as  someone  who  has  spent  the 
last  10  years  of  his  life  dealing  with 
these  problems  in  a  very  firsthand  and 
real  way  as  the  mayor  of  a  local  dis- 
tressed community,  one  of  the  most 
distreased  communities  in  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Pennsylvania,  and  as 
the  chairman  of  the  government  of  a 
county  with  a  population  larger  than 
three  States  in  this  Union. 

What  I  am  here  to  say  today  is  that 
while  this  bill  is  attempting  to  deal 
with  the  real  problons  of  solving  the 
situation  of  the  homeless  back  in  the 
heartland  of  America,  we  are  minging 
the  mark.  We  cannot  as  a  Federal 
Oovemment  be  all  things  to  aU  people 
and  think  that  by  allocating  $500  mil- 
lion—It  has  not  been  in  my  opinion  ap- 
promrlately  thought  out  as  to  the  im- 
plementation on  a  local  level,  and  we 
are  not  going  to  deal  with  the  correct 
solution  to  the  problem  and  the  end 
result. 


In  my  opinion  we  have  not  done 
enough  in  this  bill  to  leverage  local 
initiative— local,  county,  and  State  dol- 
lars—as well  as  those  private  funds- 
through  existing  networks  that  should 
be  used  to  maximize  the  use  of  limited 
Ftderal  dollars  that  would  be  put  into 
salving  any  homeless  situation  or  any 
homeless  problem. 

This  bill  does  not  go  far  enough  to 
carry  that  message  forward.  There  are 
those  who  would  say  that  the  Federal 
courts  are  the  cause  of  many  of  the 
homeless  being  placed  out  into  our 
streets  today.  I  disagree  with  that. 
Mbny  of  the  State  courts  have  an 
equal  burden  to  share,  and  certainly 
the  State  governments  have  a  equal 
nde  to  play  in  helping  to  provide  the 
funds  and  the  resources  necessary  to 
deal  with  the  problems  of  the  home- 
less in  our  local  towns  and  our  cities 
throughout  America. 

This  bill  and  tliis  effort  at  the  Fed- 
eml  level  should  do  more  to  stimulate 
local  initiative  than  to  try  to  be  the 
end-all  and  the  cure-all  for  this  situa- 
tion that  we  have  in  America. 

The  second  point  that  I  would  like 
to  make  is  that  the  criteria  that  we  are 
uaing  to  distribute  funds  through  the 
FCMA  Program  are  based  primarily 
on  unemplojmient.  I  think  that  a  far 
mere  equitable  and  prudent  way  to 
distribute  those  funds  would  be  to  use 
criteria  already  established  by  HUD 
and  criteria  that  all  of  us  have  come  to 
reiy  on  for  distributing  programs  like 
the  Urban  Development  Action 
Orants.  If  we  look  at  those  criteria 
that  are  set  aside  for  determining  the 
distressed  status  of  local  municipali- 
ties, we  would  have  a  much  better 
handle  on  getting  the  limited  Federal 
dollars  that  we  have  down  to  where 
the  problems  are. 

As  this  bill  is  currently  written  there 
wHl  be  some  counties  who  will  not  get 
one  dime  of  these  FEMA  dollars,  yet 
they  have  pockets  of  poverty  in  them 
that  certainly  need  to  be  addressed.  I 
am  aware  that  there  is  a  provision  for 
State  set-asides  where  funds  can  be 
targeted.  That  is  not  what  I  am  speak- 
ing to.  I  am  speaking  to  what  I  think 
is  a  quick  attempt  to  provide  Federal 
dollars  that  have  not  properly  been 
thought  out  at  the  local  level,  and 
oace  again  I  say  that  this  is  based 
upon  my  experience  as  having  been  a 
local  mayor  and  the  chairman  of  a 
county  government. 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WELDON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota. 
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Mr.  VENTO.  The  FEMA  formula 
has  been  objected  to  repeatedly  by 
many. 

I  think  the  point  needs  to  be  made 
that  that  formula  is  not  perfect.  There 
have  been  some  improvements  to  the 
formula  most  recently.  But  the  fact  is 


that  the  money  that  is  authorized 
under  this  biU  basically  is  going 
through  a  different  formula  in  terms 
of  the  Community  Development 
Action  Qrant  Program,  largely  under 
this  program. 

So  I  think  that  that  particular  criti- 
cism it  one  that  ought  to  be  consid- 
ered in  that  qualification. 

Second,  many  of  the  provisions  of 
this  bfll  do  provide  for  a  local  match- 
ing, leveraging,  that  is,  on  a  1-to-l 
basis,  one  Federal  dollar  to  one  local 
dollar,  which  I  think  should  also  be 
noted,  which  is  not  typical  of  the 
FEIMA  Program,  which  did  not  have 
that  particular  characteristic.  And  the 
traditional  FEMA  Program  has  $20 
millioa  authorized,  and  in  this  bill  al- 
though some  $135  million  have  been 
authorized  this  year  and  in  the  past 
Congress,  but  this  bill  has  only  $20 
millioa  for  the  FEMA  Program  with 
the  revised  formula  in  it.  So  I  would 
hope  that  the  gentleman  and  others 
that  are  interested  in  this  issue  would 
pay  attention  to  those  particular 
points  when  they  are  considering  the 
merits  of  what  we  have  l>efore  us. 

Mr.  WELDON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. I  am  well  aware  of  those  points. 

I  wfU  restate  my  position,  that  I 
think  this  bill  is  supposedly  designed 
to  better  coordinate  funds  for  the 
homeless;  yet,  it  does  the  exact  oppo- 
site. It  encourages  the  continuation  of 
an  effort  to  provide  fimds  to  a  multi- 
tude of  different  agencies,  to  provide 
funds  to  FEMA,  to  provide  fimds 
through  other  networlEs. 

I  think  we  have  an  existing  network, 
the  Community  Action  Agency  struc- 
ture vAiich  has  proven  that  it  has  been 
effective,  and  that  is  the  original 
structure  that  we  should  use  to  imple- 
ment these  dollars.  That  is  not  being 
done  by  this  bill,  and  I  think  that  is  a 
shortcoming  of  this  bill. 

Once  again,  I  would  say  in  summa- 
tion I  think  we  cannot  \ie  the  end  all 
and  the  cure  aU  for  this  problem.  We 
should  be  the  motivators. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia for  yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentlewoman  from  Ohio  [Ms. 
KaptUr]. 

Ms.  KAPTUR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
today  in  strong  support  of  H.R.  558, 
the  Urgent  Relief  for  the  Homeless 
Act.  The  scope  and  magnitude  of 
homelessness  in  America  has  l>een  a 
topic  of  much  debate.  It  is  now  clearly 
a  problem  we  as  a  nation  can  no  longer 
ignore 

In  my  own  community  of  Toledo,  St. 
Paul's  Community  Center  provides 
shelter  for  an  average  of  ISO  people  a 
night.  This  center  not  only  provides 
shelter  from  the  cold  and  a  warm  bed, 
but  hot  meals,  mental  health,  and 
counseling  services.  Utilizing  their  day 
care  center  for  the  homeless,  they  are 


attempting  to  give  the  homeless  a  new 
start. 

I  believe  this  center  can  serve  as  a 
model  for  others  around  the  Nation. 
Yet  their  most  pressing  need  at  this 
time  is  funding  for  support  staff.  Ohio 
orUy  received  $360,000  of  the  $15  mil- 
lion contained  in  the  continuing  reso- 
lution for  the  Emergency  Shelter 
Orant  Program.  Our  actions  here 
today  and  an  appropriation  for  these 
programs,  which  I  understand  is  soon 
to  follow,  will  assist  them  greatly  in 
their  endeavor.  They  have  also  applied 
for  an  Emergency  Shelter  Program 
grant  to  expand  their  activities. 

While  solutions  such  as  these  are 
working  in  communities  like  mine.  I 
know  the  problem  is  much  worse  in 
other  areas  of  the  country.  This  bill 
goes  a  long  way  toward  helping  allevi- 
ate the  worst  of  these  conditions.  It  is 
an  emergency  bill.  It  will  provide  tem- 
porary shelter  for  those  which  happen 
to  find  themselves  homeless. 

These  minimal  solutions,  however, 
are  totally  inadequate  from  the  stand- 
point of  basic  huiman  dignity.  The  real 
answer  for  the  hard-core  homeless  lies 
elsewhere.  It  has  been  estimated  that 
85  percent  of  hard-core  homeless  have 
been  on  the  streets  for  more  than  a 
year,  many  have  been  homeless  their 
entire  adult  lives  or  since  being  dein- 
stitutiorudized.  Over  half  have  a  dis- 
abling mental  illness.  Ninety  percent 
or  more  abuse  alcohol.  Intervention, 
second  stage  sheltered  housing,  and 
treatment  are  needed  to  attack  the  un- 
derlying causes  of  these  desperate  and 
demeaning  conditions. 

This  bill  is  only  the  beginning— an 
emergency  measure.  We  will  continue 
the  Job  we  have  begim  today  later  this 
spring  with  H.R.  4— the  Omnibus 
Housing  Act  of  1987.  Only  by  doing  so 
do  we  truly  insure  that  these  individ- 
uals are  given  the  long-term  assistance 
they  require  to  become  self-sufficient 
and  assure  that  we  don't  institutional- 
ize shelters. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  H.R. 
558.  I  would  like  to  leave  you  with  a 
quote  from  a  favorite  reading— "Limit- 
ed charity  is  not  enough.  Soup  iutch- 
ens  and  secondhand  clothes  are  not 
enough.  The  true  test  of  democracy  is 
justice  for  the  most  vulnerable  among 
us." 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Weiss]. 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
express  my  appreciation  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Waxmah] 
for  his  leadership  in  this  effort  and  for 
jrlelding  the  time  to  me,  and  also  to 
commend  the  Speaker,  Mr.  Wright, 
for  the  tremendous  leadership  that  he 
gave  us  so  that  we  could  act  urgently 
on  this  problem. 

The  earlier  test  votes  that  have  been 
taken  indicate  that,  indeed,  there  is 
broad  bipartisan  support  in  this  body 
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for  dealing  with  this  problem,  and  yet 
there  is.  a  small  minority  which  has 
expressed  itself  best,  I  think,  in  the 
words  of  the  distinguished  gentieman 
from  California  [Mr.  DAinmfETER], 
who  suggests  that  the  problem  either 
does  not  exist  or  that  somebody  else 
can  take  care  of  it. 

I  happen  to  chair  the  Subcommittee 
on  Human  Resources  and  Intergovern- 
mental Relations  which  has  held  hear- 
ings across  the  country  on  the  prob- 
lem of  homelessness.  If  anyone  thinks 
that  the  problem  of  homelessness  does 
not  exist  in  their  community  anyplace 
in  this  country,  then  they  simply  have 
not  been  looking  or  they  have  been  ig- 
noring it.  The  fact  is  that  we  have  a 
greater  problem  of  homelessness  today 
In  every  community  in  this  country 
than  we  have  had  since  the  Great  De- 
pression. And  of  all  of  the  levels  of 
government,  the  Federal  Oovemment 
is  that  level  which  has  responded  the 
least  in  the  effort  to  deal  with  this 
crisis. 

A  couple  of  years  ago  the  Federal 
Government  was  going  to  make  sure 
that  its  surplus  supplies  and  surplus 
properties  would  be  made  available  to 
communities.  The  fact  is  that  next  to 
nothing  was  done. 

This  legislation  will  for  the  first 
time,  put  the  Congress  clearly  in  the 
fight  against  homelessness.  Resources, 
modest  though  they  may  be,  will  be 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  those  people 
whose  very  lives  depend  on  solving 
this  problem  of  homelessness. 

There  are  indications  that  the  prob- 
lem of  homelessness  is  increasing  by 
some  38  percent  every  single  year.  In 
this  bitterest  of  winters  that  we  have 
had  in  many  a  year,  you  see  the  home- 
less, out  of  doors,  without  shelter 
wherever  we  look.  It  is  suggested  that 
somebody  else  can  take  care  of  them. 
The  localities  and  the  charitable  orga- 
nizations in  our  communities  have 
been  doing  their  best  to  deal  with  the 
problem.  They  are  overwhelmed  and 
they  need  help  and  leadership  from 
the  Federal  Government,  and  that  is 
what  this  legislation  is  seeking  to  do. 

We  hope  that  there  will  be,  in  fact, 
urgent  and  quick  funding  so  that  we 
do  not  have  to  be  ashamed  in  this 
great,  powerful,  wealthy  country  of 
ours  that  citizens  of  ours  are  treated 
as  are  the  homeless  in  the  poorest 
countries  on  the  face  of  the  globe. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  strongly  support  H.R.  558, 
the  Urgent  Relief  for  the  Homeless  Act.  This 
tMll  will  literally  save  the  lives  of  homeless 
men,  women,  and  ctiildren  who  need  our  help. 
As  the  homeless  emergency  worser)ed  each 
of  the  last  few  years,  charitable  organizations 
and  local  governments  could  not  meet  the 
urgent  needs  of  the  most  destitute  Americans. 
They  pleaded  for  help  from  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, and  rww  finally  we  are  resporxjing 
as  a  cosponsor  of  this  bill,  I  am  proud  to  be 
part  of  what  whil  be  the  greatest  and  most 
needed  congressionai  response  to  the  home- 
crisis. 
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Many  cities  across  the  country  have  been 
forced  to  turn  away  homeless  people  in  need 
of  food  and  shelter  because  they  lack  suffi- 
cient beds  and  supplies.  Shelters  and  aa4> 
kitchens  with  scant  resources  have  strained  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  homeless,  and  in  too 
many  cases,  these  facilities  are  unsanitary, 
unsafe,  and  dehumanizing.  All  reports  indicate 
that  the  cun-ent  winter  is  witnessing  the  larg- 
est numbers  of  homeless  people  since  the 
Great  Depression. 

This  bill  has  been  constructed  in  reaclxxi  to 
the  ovenwhelming  needs  of  the  homeless,  and 
the  Inability  of  local  private  and  puMk:  groups 
to  adequately  meet  those  needs,  under  the 
leadership  of  Speaker  Wright.  It  will  put  the 
100th  Congress  on  record  as  recognizing  that 
America  has  a  massive  homeless  problem 
that  will  not  go  away,  and  requires  a  nationally 
coordinated  response. 

The  Human  Resources  and  Intergovern- 
mental Relations  Subcommrttee.  wtikrfi  I  have 
the  privilege  to  chair,  has  conducted  four 
hearings  on  the  Federal  response  to  the 
homeless  crisis,  and  the  full  Government  Op- 
erations Committee  has  issued  two  reports 
which  found  the  Federal  response  to  be  woe- 
fully Inadequate. 

The  reports  found  that  homelessness  in 
America  exists  in  epkJemk:  proportions,  arxl 
the  homeless  population  is  increasing  t>y  as 
much  as  36  p>ercent  a  year. 

The  reports  found  Vne  major  causes  of 
homelessness  to  be  the  scarcity  of  affordable 
housing,  deinstitutionalization  of  the  mentally 
ill,  unemployment  and  severe  cuts  in  Federal 
housing  and  antipoverty  programs.  The  fac- 
tors leading  to  tt>ese  causes  are  worsening. 
The  Nation's  low-income  housing  supply,  par- 
ticularly single  nx>m  occupancy  units,  contin- 
ues to  dwindle.  The  hundreds  of  tfxxjsarxis  of 
mentally  ill  Americans  released  from  State 
mental  institutions  have  found  few  alternatives 
to  the  sti-eets.  Deinstitutionalization  of  the 
mentally  ill  was  initiated  with  the  best  of  inten- 
tions more  than  20  years  ago,  but  the  Federal 
Govemnwnt  never  adequate^  supported  the 
funding  of  community  mental  health  centers  to 
replace  the  archac  institutions  that  once  im- 
prisoned tt)e  mentally  HI.  The  committee  also 
reported  that  health  problems  and  mental  ill- 
ness were  rampant  aniong  ttie  homeless. 

H.R.  558  addresses  tfiese  problems.  It  pro- 
vides health  care  and  mental  health  services. 
It  will  fuTKl  emergency  shelter  arxl  transitional 
housing.  Although  this  legislation  will  not  elimi- 
nate homelessness,  It  will  do  more  to  ease 
the  symptoms  of  the  problem  tfian  has  ever 
been  done  before  t>y  tf>e  U.S.  govemmerrt. 
Much  more  will  need  to  be  done  in  the  future. 
Private  and  public  k>w-income  housing  pro- 
grams are  needed.  Job  b-aining  is  required. 
Responsible  welfare  reform  is  artother  sohi- 
tion.  These  Initiatives  must  come  from  ttie 
Congress,  for  the  administration  continues  to 
insist  that  the  homeless  are  not  a  Federal  re- 
sponsibility. 

H.R.  558  is  the  first  signal  that  the  Federal 
Government  is  ready  to  assume  a  larger  role 
in  the  battie  against  homelessness.  But  this  is 
not  solely  a  Federal  problem.  All  components 
of  our  society  must  work  togettwr  to  combat 
the  homeless  epklemic.  but  leadership  for 
such  an  effort  shouM  come  from  the  top.  This 
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Mltor  tw  ftm  Urn*.  g»M«  ttw  Federal  Gov- 
envmnl  •  taadkiQ  rate  in  prevkflng  the  mini- 
mum emwBWcy  MtvteML  tuch  at  shelter. 
food  and  medtoal  oara.  that  are  so  urgently 
naiteana  «uiy  incapable  of  helping 
aKouU  be  aniMad  to  these  most 
baalc  ratyirsmanla  of  wrviwaL 

Mr.  WAXIfAN.  Mr.  Ch«lrm&n.  I 
yMd  2  mlnutea  to  the  gentleman  from 
Mtameaote  [Mr.  Vnrto]. 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  leg- 
Matkm  we  are  conaiderlng  today  Is  a 
modest  remonae  to  an  urgent  problem. 
Over  the  next  couple  of  years  this  bill 
oould  save  thousands  of  lives,  and  for 
thouaanda  upon  thousands  of  people  It 
win  Improve  the  quality  of  their  lives. 
When  we  consider  the  fundamental 
reastm  that  we  were  elected,  we  realize 
that  it  is  to  formulate  policies  which 
Immove  the  quality  of  life  for  all  of 
our  dtlaens;  whether  that  be  through 
a  tax  system,  education,  economic 
policy,  nattrmal  defoise  or  in  this  case 
emergency  shelters  and  essential  swp- 
p(uttve  services  for  the  homeless. 

None  of  us  here  today  believe  that 
this  bOl  will  eliminate  homelessness. 
This  bill  may  not  even  provide  shelter 
and  siqiportive  services  to  all  the 
homeless  that  so  desperately  need  it. 
However,  within  the  confines  of  the 
budget  constraints  in  which  we  must 
(Hterate.  we  have  fashioned  an  ap- 
proach that  meets  the  most  pressing 
needs  In  the  most  efficient  and  cost  ef- 
fective manner. 

Two  principles  have  been  at  the 
heart  of  this  effort.  First,  we  have 
rdief  to  the  ma»imiifn  extent  feasible 
upon  existing  Federal  programs  and 
private  efforts  that  are  currently  or 
could  be  assisting  the  homeless.  Of  the 
$725  million  authorized  in  this  bill 
only  $175  million  is  for  new  programs; 
$560  million  is  for  programs  that  are 
currently  operating.  By  doing  so  we 
have  insured  that  these  Federal  funds 
will  flow  quickly  to  help  the  homeless. 
We  are  not  reinventing  the  wheel,  nor 
are  we  estatdishing  new  Federal  bu- 
reaucracy to  administer  these  funds. 

Second,  we  have  sought  to  prioritize 
our  spenidlng  so  that  we  concentrate 
cm  the  most  immediate  needs  of  the 
homeless:  Food  and  shelter.  After  we 
have  given  a  homeless  person  a  warm 
meal  and  a  safe  place  to  sleep  we  au- 
thorize funds  to  provide  essential  serv- 
ices to  get  the  family  of  the  imem- 
ployed  workers  back  on  their  feet  or  to 
offer  the  supportive  services  essential 
to  bring  a  troubled  street  person  out 
of  the  mental  fog  that  is  the  imavoid- 
able  consequences  of  life  on  the 
streets. 

This  legislation  is  designed  to  ad- 
dress the  most  urgent,  the  most  criti- 
cal, indeed  the  most  life-threatening 
situattons  on  the  continuimi  of  hous- 
ing needs  in  this  country.  Although  in 
a  naticm  as  wealthy  as  ours  it  is  almost 

obscene  to  totuk.  of  it.  the  fact  of  the 
matter  Is  that  what  we  are  doing  today 

Is  poformlng  housing  triage.  This  leg- 


islation won't  help  the  family  living  in 
a  squalid  inner-city  tenement  or  in  a 
h^use  which  lacks  running  water  on  a 
dSBOlate  Indian  reservation,  or  a  sub- 
standard home  in  a  depressed  agricul- 
tural area.  For  those  people,  their  life, 
no  matter  how  unfortunate,  is  better 
than  life  in  a  shelter  or  on  the  street. 
So  I  want  to  reassure  my  colleagues 
that  there  is  no  gold  plating  in  this 
biU,  and  that  nobody  Is  going  to 
choose  to  become  homeless  so  they 
can  avail  themselves  of  the  shelters, 
services  or  food  made  available  In  this 
b&l.  What  is  before  us  today  is  a  bill  to 
protect  human  die^ty  and  provide  for 
the  most  basic  of  human  needs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  legislation  has 
boen  ably  described  by  the  previous 
speakers,  however  I  want  to  express 
my  pleasure  that  H.R.  558  authorizes 
$100  million  for  the  Emergency  Shel- 
ter Grant  Program.  I  first  introduced 
leKislation  to  create  such  a  program  in 
1182.  Although  it  was  authorized  in 
1183  no  funding  was  provided  until, 
through  the  good  efforts  of  the  Ap- 
propriation Committee,  the  fiscal  year 
lt87  continuing  resolution.  The  pro- 
gram has  l>een  a  genuine  success. 
Within  2V4  months  since  the  regula- 
tions were  published  more  than  76 
percent  of  the  money  was  in  our  com- 
munities providing  facilities  for  the 
homeless.  There  is  every  indication 
that  within  a  few  more  weeks  all  the 
funds  will  be  out  on  the  street.  The 
program  is  so  successful  because  it  de- 
livers fluids  in  accordance  with  the 
CDBG  formula,  requires  local  commu- 
nities to  match  each  Federal  dollar  on 
a  1-to-l  basis  and  emphasizes  the  reha- 
bilitation of  existing  structures  to  be 
used  as  facilities  to  help  the  homeless. 
I  am  grateful  for  the  support  this  pro- 
gram has  received  from  my  colleagues 
and  it  is  rewarding  to  see  the  tangible 
benefits  that  have  already  resulted  in 
communities  across  this  Nation  from 
this  program. 

It  is  anticipated  that  later  this  after- 
noon an  amendment  wiU  be  offered 
that  would  require  that  any  funding 
for  these  programs  come  from  reduc- 
tions in  existing  appropriations. 
Whether  these  amendments  are 
cloaked  rhetoric  such  as  "pay  as  you 
go"  or  transfers  from  "existing  ac- 
oounts"  the  effect  will  be  to  kill  fimd- 
ing  for  this  year.  The  tragedy  of  this 
approach  is  that  it  seeks  to  exact  a  dis- 
cipline on  homeless  programs  that  is 
not  required  of  any  other  program  we 
fund.  These  amendments  demand  that 
Che  poorest  of  the  poor,  the  least  pow- 
erful in  our  society  take  money  away 
from  somebody  else  before  they  can 
have  a  warm  bowl  of  soup  or  a  blanket 
and  a  cot.  Considering  the  magnitude 
Of  the  problem,  and  the  modesty  of 
the  funding,  this  is  simply  not  a 
budget  issue.  The  ftmding  in  this  bill 
equals  approximately  one  half  of  1 
percent  of  our  budget  deficit  and 
seven  one-hundredths  of  1  percent  of 


our  budget.  The  authors  of  these 
amen^nents  don't  tell  us  where  these 
funds  are  to  be  found.  They  should 
have  gone  to  the  Rules  Committee 
with  a  plan  to  fund  this  bill,  and  had 
their  Amendment  made  in  order.  In- 
stead, they  are  saying  "fund  it  from 
existing  programs."  I  am  confident 
that  my  colleagues  will  recognize  the 
urgent  need  for  this  legislation  and 
reject  this  approach. 

Mr.  Chairman,  each  of  us  in  this 
body  must  recognize  the  magnitude  of 
this  national  tragedy.  Only  a  few 
blocks  from  this  building,  on  grounds 
administered  by  the  Architect  of  the 
Capitol,  homeless  people  sleep  every 
night.  From  the  upstairs  windows  of 
the  White  House  one  can  see  people 
sleeping  on  heating  grates.  And  in 
each  of  our  hometowns  big  or  small, 
people  huddle  in  doorways,  sleep  in 
cars  or  wander  the  night  because  they 
have  no  place  to  live.  In  1982  before 
the  Subcommittee  on  Housing  and 
Community  Development,  Dr.  Louise 
Stark  spoke  of  the  importance  of  this 
effort. 

The  most  critical  aspect  of  homelessness 
is  shelter.  Holding  a  Job  while  living  in  the 
street  is  an  impoasibillty.  Keeping  clean 
while  Uvins  on  the  street  is  a  contradiction. 
Being  healthy,  both  physically  and  mental- 
ly while  living  on  the  street  is  unimaginable. 
Any  hope  of  reintegrating  the  homeless  into 
the  socio-economic  mainstream  must  t>egin 
with  shelter. 

Todfty  we  can  provide  that  hope  for 
our  Nation's  poorest  citizens.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  support  this  legisla- 
tion and  take  the  first  step  to  help  the 
homeless. 

D  1400 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  is  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Weiss]  still  in 
the  Chamber? 

I  do  not  see  him  here,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, but  he  made  some  remarks  that 
caused  me  to  raise  this  question.  I 
mentioned  it  earlier,  and  perhi4>s  he 
was  not  here  when  I  made  the  com- 
ment, but  if  he  believes,  or  anyone  in 
this  Chamber  believes  that  I  am  of  the 
opinion  that  we  do  not  have  homeless 
in  America,  please  disabuse  yourself  of 
that  notion. 

The  point  I  seek  to  make  is  that  we 
are  spending  $260  million  for  this  pur- 
pose this  year.  The  administration  be- 
lieves that  is  enough.  The  administra- 
tion is  opposed  to  this  bill  on  the 
grounds  that  we  have  adequate  fimd- 
ing  flowing  to  State  and  local  govern- 
ments through  various  community 
action  grants.  That  money  can  be  used 
where  appropriate. 

I  intend  to  take  a  few  moments  at 
this  time,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  speak 
about  an  amendment  that  this 
Member  will  offer  when  we  get  into 
the  amendment  stage  of  the  consider- 
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ation  of  thlb  bill.  It  will  require  that 
any  person  who  avails  themselves  of 
the  outpatient  health  care  features  of 
this  bill— snd  bear  in  mind  there  is  $75 
million  in  this  bill  for  that  purpose- 
would.  Incidental  to  that  treatment,  be 
tested  for  the  AIDS  virus. 

I  think  it  is  a  constructive  thing  for 
us  to  adopt  this  amendment,  and  let 
me  explain  why  I  say  that.  The  cor- 
nerstone, the  building  block,  the  be- 
ginning building  block  of  whatever 
public  health  effort  is  imdertaken  to 
deal  with  communicable  disease  in 
America  is  based  upon  the  reportabil- 
ity  of  a  communicable  disease.  That  is 
routine. 

A  patient  has  a  sjmiptom,  goes  to  a 
doctor,  the  doctor  treats  the  patient, 
usually  conducts  a  blood  test  to  find 
out  what  that  shows  relative  to  the 
symptoms,  prescribes  some  medicine, 
prescribes  a  treatment.  Our  law  says- 
It  is  fairly  imif orm  around  the  States 
of  the  Union— that  If  a  physician  in 
private  practice  encounters  a  commu- 
nicable disease  the  doctor  is  required 
by  law,  in  addition  to  treating  the  pa- 
tient, to  report  a  communicable  dis- 
ease, a  case  of  it,  to  State  public 
health  authorities.  This  is  routine. 

In  my  State  of  California,  we  have 
58  diseases  that  are  currently  on  the 
list  for  reportable  diseases.  Included  in 
this  58  are  those  with  AIDS.  Not  those 
having  the  virus,  but  those  having 
AIDS. 

Why  do  we  infringe  on  the  personal 
liberty  or  the  civil  rights  of  a  patient 
who  is  sick  and  goes  to  a  doctor  in  this 
manner?  For  three  basic,  sound,  fun- 
damental reasons. 

One.  we  want  to  gather  statistical  in- 
formation in  this  Nation  about  the  se- 
riousness of  this  disease  that  the  phy- 
sician Is  encountering;  second,  we  want 
to  cure  it  if  we  can;  and,  third,  we 
want  to  prevent  its  transmission  to 
other  people. 

Those  are  the  three  public-policy 
reasons  at  the  bottom  of  this  whole 
scheme  of  things  In  public  health  law 
in  America  for  having  a  communicable 
disease  reportable  to  State  public 
health  authorities. 

The  tragedy  of  the  Nation's  response 
to  this  epidemic  that  is  moving  across 
our  country,  namely  AIDS,  is  that  we 
have  not  brought  ourselves  at  this 
date  to  treat  those  with  the  virus  as  a 
reportable  disease.  Bear  in  mind  that 
every  person  who  has  the  virus  for 
this  fatal  disease  today— we  do  not 
know  how  many,  but  it  Is  estimated  2 
to  4  million  Americans,  every  person 
with  the  virus,  because  of  that  status, 
has  the  capacity  to  infect  another 
human  with  the  fatal  virus  on  a  trans- 
fer of  bodily  fluids. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  law  of  the 
n.S.  Government  today  that  persons 
with  this  fatal  virus  be  reported. 
Three  States  in  the  Union  do;  Colora- 
do, Idaho,  and  Minnesota.  Most  States 
do  not. 


The  tragedy  of  the  pubUc  health  re- 
sponse to  this  disease  Is  compounded 
by  the  fact  that  the  Surgeon  General 
of  the  United  States,  E>r.  Koop,  is  to 
this  day  attempting  to  defend  the  non- 
reportability  of  those  with  the  virus 
for  AIDS  as  a  communicable  disease. 

Now  listen  to  the  paradox,  where  we 
are:  Routinely  reportable  among  the 
58  are  venereal  diseases  called  syphilis 
and  gonorrhea.  If  a  doctor  encounters 
those,  he  is  required  to  report  them. 
In  strict  confidence,  because  it  Is 
nobody  else's  business,  and  it  should 
not  be.  Between  the  doctor  and  the  pa- 
tient and  the  statistical  gathering  net- 
work of  State  public  health  authori- 
ties. 

So  where  we  are  today  in  the  coun- 
try is  that  if  you  have  a  curable,  com- 
municable veneral  disease  such  as 
syphilis  or  gonorrhea,  the  doctor  is  re- 
quired to  report  that  to  public  health 
authorities. 

If.  on  the  other  hand,  you  have  a 
noncurable,  communicable,  veneral 
disease  such  as  the  virus  for  AIDS, 
there  is  no  requirement  that  it  be  re- 
ported at  all. 

Now  that  is  absolutely  ridiculous, 
Mr.  Chairman.  It  cannot  be  defended; 
and  yet,  the  Surgeon  General  of  the 
United  States,  in  response  to  public 
pressure  brought  by  one  organized 
special  interest  group  in  this  coimtry. 
male  homosexuals,  has  Intimidated 
the  Public  Health  Service  from  taking 
the  response  that  it  should. 

There  is  little  doubt  in  this  Member 
from  California's  mind  that  if  73  per- 
cent of  the  AIDS  cases  In  America 
came  from  persons  with  gray  eyes, 
public  health  response  2  years  ago 
would  have  been  to  quarantine  the  lot 
of  them;  but  since  73  percent  of  the 
AIDS  cases  in  this  country  come  from 
male  homosexuals,  who  are  a  highly 
organized  special  interest  group,  they 
have  literally  turned  the  public  health 
care  system  on  its  head  to  avoid  from 
treating  it  as  a  public  health  issue  and 
today  they  are  treating  it  as  a  civil 
rights  issue. 

As  a  result  of  this  virus  not  being  re- 
portable, it  Is  necessary,  then,  that  we 
in  oiu-  society  In  order  to  find  out  how 
many  Americans  have  this  disease,  to 
begin  testing  various  segments  of  our 
society  to  find  out  how  many  Ameri- 
cans have  the  virus  in  their  blood. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  CalUomla  [Mr.  Dan- 
mxheyer]  has  expired. 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman    from    Pennsylvania    [Mr. 

POGUETTA].      

Mr.  FOGLIETTA.  Mr.  Chairman, 
there  are  more  homeless  people  In 
America  today  than  at  any  time  since 
the  Great  Depression,  and  the  recent 
national  economic  recovery  has  not  af- 
fected the  homeless  and  the  hungry. 
The  U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors  re- 
ports that  there  has  been  an  average 


yearly  increase  of  25  percent  in  the 
number  of  homeless  persons  seeking 
help;  in  Philadelphia,  for  example, 
there  was  a  35-percent  increase  in  the 
demand  for  emergency  food  in  198$, 
and  this  figure  is  expected  to  increase 
in  1987.  There  will  be  no  end  in  sight 
to  this  alarming  trend  if  we  do  not  act 
quickly  and  decisively  to  combat  this 
growing  crisis. 

This  bill  is  a  good  beginning.  It  will 
go  a  long  way  toward  funding  local 
programs  that  address  the  needs  of 
the  homeless.  In  particular,  the  vari- 
ous housing  provisions  contained  in 
the  bUI  will  at  least  partially  offset  the 
Reagan  administration's  budget  cuts 
In  programs  to  house  the  poor.  Over- 
all, there  has  been  a  75-percent  de- 
crease In  Federal  housing  subsidies, 
from  $31.9  billion  to  $9.4  billion,  over 
the  last  7  years.  Many  advocates  of 
the  homeless  cite  the  current  admlnls- 
tnticn's  actions  iii  tills  area  as  one  of 
the  leading  causes  of  the  dramatic  rise 
in  the  numt>er  of  homeless.  Other  pro- 
visions in  this  bill,  such  as  those  fund- 
ing physical  and  mental  health  care, 
job  training,  permanent  housing  as- 
sistance, and  food  aid.  must  also  be 
key  components  of  any  rational  at- 
tempt to  deal  with  the  needs  of  the 
homeless. 

The  Reagan  administration  believes 
that  finding  and  implementing  a  solu- 
tion to  the  problems  of  the  homeless  is 
the  responsibility  of  private  groups 
and  local  governments.  At  the  same 
time,  however,  the  administration  has 
cut  aid  to  State  and  local  governments 
by  approximately  38  percent.  For  ex- 
ample, last  year  the  administration 
eliminated  the  General  Revenue  Shar- 
ing Program,  which  had  in  part 
funded  some  State  and  local  efforts  on 
behalf  of  the  homeless.  And  private 
groups  no  longer  command  enough  re- 
sources to  meet  the  needs  of  the  rapid- 
ly growing  homeless  population  with- 
out more  help  from  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

We  all  claim  to  be  concerned  about 
the  state  of  the  American  family.  Con- 
trary to  popular  belief,  the  homeless 
population  is  not  made  up  solely  of 
single  adults;  families  with  chfldren 
account  for  almost  one-third  of  all  the 
homeless,  and  in  Philadelphia,  this 
figure  is  as  high  as  50  percent.  In  addi- 
tion, the  U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors 
reports  that  families  with  children  are 
often  turned  away  from  temporary 
shelters,  because  few  of  these  shelters 
are  equipped  to  handle  them.  How  can 
we  expect  families  to  remain  intact 
when  they  are  forced  to  sleep  in  cars 
and  abandoned  buildings  or  be  sepa- 
rated in  shelters?  We  must  work  to 
provide  adequate  facilities  for  home- 
less families,  and  this  bill  will  do  much 
toward  that  end. 

I  realize  that  the  causes  and  solu- 
tions to  this  problem  are  complex,  but 
It  is  clear  that  vrith  one-fourth  of  the 
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diMnand  tot  auerttnuy  food  and  shel- 
ter cuirently  going  unmet,  it  Is  time 
for  the  Fedenl  Government  to  take 
■ane  dnsUe  meMures.  even  if  they 
are  only  stop-gap  aolutions.  Now  is  the 
time  for  ui  to  do  something  concrete 
In  the  fight  against  homelessness,  and 
this  bUl  provides  a  good  vehicle  for 
such  action.  In  this,  the  wealthiest 
and  most  powerful  country  on  Earth. 
homelesBness  is  indeed  a  national  trag- 
edy that  can  no  longer  be  ignored. 

D  1410 

Mr.  WAZMAN.  fifr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Oocxa]. 

Mr.  OARCIA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  HJl.  558,  the  Emergency 
Relief  for  the  Homeless  Act.  I  am  an 
original  cosponsor  of  this  bill  because 
it  does  something  that  we  have  long 
talked  about  but  been  unable  to  do— 
provide  emergency  relief  to  those  of 
oiir  dtlaais  who  have  no  home. 

Years  ago  when  the  words  homeless 
person  were  uttered,  the  immediate 
image  that  arose  was  that  of  those  un- 
fortunate men  who  through  alcohol  or 
drug  abuse  had  lost  their  jobs,  fami- 
lies, and  homes.  Now  the  face  of  the 
huneless  person  has  changed  dramati- 
cally. There  is  a  new  and  ever-increas- 
ing group  of  homeless— families  with 
children.  In  New  York,  female  headed 
families  are  one  of  the  fastest  growing 
groups  of  h<Hneless.  This  is  a  shameful 
state  of  affairs  In  a  country  where  a 
strong  omnmitment  to  decent  housing 
for  all  has  been  the  policy  for  over 
half  a  century. 

Unfortxmately.  in  States  like  New 
York,  the  number  of  homeless  families 
is  likely  to  grow.  There  are  thousands 
of  families  living  doubled  and  tripled 
up  in  units  suitable  for  only  one 
family.  The  second  and  third  families 
in  these  units  are  already  technically 
homeless— they  have  nowhere  else  to 
go— if  the  housing  authorities  find 
then  they  will  be  evicted— and  eventu- 
ally the  slttiation  itself  will  become 
one  that  is  insupportable,  two  and 
three  families  cannot  live  cramped  to- 
gethw  for  any  considerable  length  of 
time.  These  families  will  end  up  liter- 
ally homeless. 

New  York  is  not  the  only  city  with 
this  problon.  It  is  one  that  is  growing 
worse,  and  that  is  exacerbated  by  the 
iMiA  of  available  housing  in  urban 
areas.  In  New  York  there  Is  a  vacancy 
rate  of  i^yprozimately  2  percent,  a 
very  low  turnover  rate  in  assisted 
housing  units.  This  coupled  with  an 
ever-decreasing  amoiint  of  new  con- 
struction amoimts  to  a  declaration  of 
war  upon  low-income  families.  The 
more  we  cut  back  on  hoiising  assist- 
ance the  more  we  turn  our  backs  on 
thousands  of  people.  Including  young 
children,  who  live  without  knowing 
where  they  will  sleep  each  night. 


This  bill  also  directs  the  Department 
of  Agricultiire  to  discontinue  the  prac- 
tice of  counting  vendor  payments  for 
temporary  housing  as  household 
income  when  determining  the  size  of 
food  stamp  allotments.  The  £>epart- 
ment's  practice  of  coimting  such  pay- 
ments has  adversely  affected  many 
homeless,  including  families  in  New 
York.  These  families  are  often  shel- 
tered in  temporary  lodging  such  as 
hotels  where  cooking  facilities  are  not 
available,  making  them  more  depend- 
ent on  food  stamps.  Yet  since  this 
policy  was  implemented  many  of  the 
homeless  have  had  their  food  stamp 
allotments  slashed  by  as  much  as  two- 
thirds.  I  would  like  to  thank  Congress- 
man Lelani)  and  the  Select  Committee 
on  Hunger  for  the  work  they  have 
done  on  this  issue,  and  their  efforts  to 
help  the  homeless  with  the  equally 
urgent  problem  of  inadequate  nutri- 
tion. 

H.R.  558  is  an  excellent  first  step  in 
addressing  the  plight  of  the  homeless, 
but  It  is  a  Band-Aid,  not  a  cure.  We 
need  housing  legislation.  Our  inability 
to  have  housing  legislation  passed  and 
in  providing  funds  for  new  construc- 
tion has  made  the  problem  worse.  If 
we  keep  on  in  this  manner  more  Band- 
Aids  will  not  help  what  is  likely  to 
become  an  uncontrollable  hemor- 
rhage. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
bill. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GARCIA.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  associ- 
ate myself  with  the  remarks  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Garcia]. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Waxman]  has  1 
minute  remaining. 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  myself  the  remaining  1  minute 
simply  to  respond.  I  expect  further 
debate  on  the  question  of  AIDS  since 
Mr.  DAinizifrTER  is  interested  in  rais- 
iiK  this  with  respect  to  the  homeless. 
This  bill  is  to  provide  health  care  serv- 
ices for  the  homeless.  It  seems  to  me  Lf 
a  homeless  person  has  AIDS,  that 
ought  to  be  one  of  the  health  prob- 
lems that  the  clinic  would  provide 
health  services  to  treat.  But  to  require 
that  they  be  tested  in  order  to  get  any 
health  service  they  need  files  in  the 
face  of  what  the  public  health  experts 
have  said  to  us  as  recently  as  last 
week,  in  that  they  do  not  believe  man- 
datory testing  woiild  serve  any  useful 
purpose.  Furthermore,  if  we  use  all 
the  health  care  that  is  supposed  to  be 
going  for  mental  health  and  other 
medical  problems  that  the  homeless 
might  have  and  use  that  for  the  test- 
ing of  everybody  that  walks  in  the 
door  to  see  if  they  have  the  AIDS 


virus,  there  will  not  be  any  money  left 
over. 

I  Just  think  that  when  we  get  into 
this  issue,  if  an  amendment  is  offered 
as  Mr.  DAinmisTOi  has  Indicated  he  is 
inclined  to  present  to  us,  as  much  as  I 
think  it  is  inappropriate  to  offer  it  on 
this  blB,  I  think  it  is  a  bad  policy  as . 
well  and  we  ought  to  defeat  it. 

I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  de  la  Garza]  wUl  be 
recogntaed  for  15  minutes  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  [Mr.  Eherson] 
will  be  recognized  for  15  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  T^xas  [Mr.  de  la  Garza]. 

Mr.  9E  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of 
H.R.  5$8  and  ask  my  colleagues  to  give 
their  ;$>eedy  approval  to  this  impor- 
tant measure. 

The  bill  is  a  soimd  and  compassion- 
ate rei|x>nse  to  one  of  the  real  trage- 
dies of  the  1980's— homelessness. 

The  bill,  for  the  most  part,  provides 
authorizations  for  a  wide  variety  of 
programs  to  assist  homeless  people. 
The  actual  spending,  beginning  in 
fiscal  year  1988,  will  be  voted  on  later 
and  will  depend  on  the  availability  of 
funds  after  Congress  completes  its 
work  en  the  fiscal  year  1988  budget 
resolution.  I  would  note  also  that  the 
bill  does  not  create  new  Government 
bureaucracies;  rather.  It  is  designed  to 
target  existing  programs  to  the  special 
needs  of  the  homeless. 

I  compliment  my  colleagues  on  the 
other  committees  that  have  worked  on 
this  bill  for  the  innovative  and  respon- 
sible approaches  they  have  selected  to 
attack  this  deepening  problem. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  that  the  rule  on 
the  bUl  has  incorporated  into  H.R. 
558,  &$  title  V,  the  text  of  H.R.  177,  as 
reported  by  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture. 

H.R.  177— title  V— was  ordered  re- 
ported by  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture b|y  voice  vote  without  dissent.  It 
will  make  several  stdministrative 
changes  in  the  Food  Stamp  Program, 
and  extend  the  TEFAP  law,  to  ensvu*e 
that  appropriate  nutrition  assistance 
is  made  available  to  homeless  persons. 
TEFAP  is  an  acronym  for  the  Tem- 
porary Elmergency  Food  Assistance 
Program,  and  it  provides  for  the  order- 
ly and  efficient  distribution  of  siu-plus 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  com- 
modities, such  as  cheese,  butter,  and 
flour,  to  charitable  institutions,  such 
as  soup  kitchens  and  food  banks. 

The  program  is  scheduled  to  expire 
at  the  end  of  this  fiscal  year,  and  the 
bill  will  extend  it  for  3  years  and  au- 
thorize appropriations  to  cover  State 
administrative  costs  involved  in  dis- 
tributing the  surplus  commodities. 

Honteless  people  are  prime  benefici- 
aries of  TEFAP  assistance:  and  with 


homelessness  an  increasingly  serious 
national  problem,  the  extension  made 
by  the  bill  Ls  appropriate. 

The  bill  also  provides  for  a  proce- 
dure to  ensure  adequate  distribution 
of  surplus  cheese  under  TETAP.  This 
provision  is  needed  because  of  situa- 
tions in  the  past  when  States,  under 
current  TEFAP  procedures,  have  nm 
out  of  cheese  to  meet  the  needs  of  des- 
titute people.  Plentiful  amounts  of 
surplus  cheese  are  available;  it  is  just  a 
matter  of  revising  application  proce- 
dures under  the  program  to  ensure 
that  the  cheese  goes  where  it  is 
needed.  The  bill  effectively  responds 
to  that  problem. 

I  note  that  the  nile  on  H.R.  558  has 
provided  for  inclusion  of  a  technical 
amendment  to  the  surplus  cheese  por- 
tion of  the  bill.  This  amendment  is  de- 
signed to  avoid  an  indirect  violation  of 
the  Budget  Act.  I  have  conferred  with 
members  of  the  Agriculture  Commit- 
tee, and  we  have  no  objection  to  the 
inclusion  of  this  provision  to  resolve 
this  Budget  Act  problem. 

The  major  food  stamp  provisions  of 
the  bill  will  help  meet  the  current 
food  needs  of  homeless  people,  and 
help  prevent  the  growth  of  homeless- 
ness in  the  future. 

Specifically,  the  bill  wIU  authorize 
State  food  stamp  agencies  to  conduct 
outreach  programs  targeted  to  the 
homeless,  and  authorize  Federal  fimd- 
ing  of  one-half  the  costs  of  such  pro- 
grams. 

It  will  increase  the  cap  on  the  excess 
shelter  cost  deduction  under  the  Food 
Stamp  Program,  effective  October  1, 
1987.  In  computing  household  Income 
to  determine  eligibility  and  benefit 
levels  under  the  program,  a  deduction 
is  allowed  to  take  into  account  the  cost 
of  housing  that  exceeds  50  percent  of 
net  household  income.  The  bill  will  in- 
crease the  cap  on  the  excess  shelter 
cost  deduction  for  the  48  contiguous 
States  by  8.3  percent— to  $168  a 
month— with  comparable  increases  for 
Alaska.  Hawaii.  Guam,  and  the  Virgin 
Islands.  This  will  enable  needy  fami- 
lies in  areas  where  housing  is  costly  to 
supplement  their  food  budget  without 
sacrificing  their  housing  budget. 

Title  V  will  exclude  from  household 
income,  for  purposes  of  determining 
food  stamp  eligibility  and  benefits,  the 
following:  third  party  payments  for 
temporary  housing,  if  the  housing 
lacks  meal  preparation  facilities.  This 
will  address  the  problem  of  homeless 
persons  temporarily  living  in  welfare 
hotels  losing  their  food  stamp  t)enef its 
under  an  eligibility  rule  that  otherwise 
counts  third  party  payments  as 
income. 

Also,  it  will  make  savings  in  the  food 
stamp  program  to  partially  offset  any 
increased  Food  Stamp  Program  costs 
under  the  bill,  by- 
First,  imposing  a  new  loss-of -benefits 
penalty  on  food  stamp  recipients  who 


willfully  or  fraudulently  underreport 
income;  and 

Second,  delaying— until  October  1, 
1987— a  scheduled  July  1,  1987,  upward 
adjustment  in  the  food  stamp  income 
standards  of  eligibility  to  reflect  in- 
creases in  the  poverty  guideline  and 
similarly  changing  the  schedule  for 
future  adjustments. 

Our  committee's  provisions  require 
no  increase  in  deficit  spending  in  fiscal 
year  1987;  and  spending  in  later  years 
would  be  subject  to  the  budget  and  ap- 
propriation processes.  I  believe  we  can 
find  the  money  for  futiu-e  years  and 
not  increase  the  deficit,  but  that  will 
be  our  task  later  this  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  homelessness  is  a  social 
tragedy  that  is  demeaning  to  all  of  us 
who  are  privileged  to  live  in  this  great 
Nation.  We  must  help  those  among  us 
without  homes  and  without  hope. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  first  step 
toward  providing  help.  It  is  responsi- 
ble and  balanced  legislation.  I  urge  its 
adoption  by  the  House  today. 

I  would  urge  my  colleagues  to  under- 
stand that  homelessness  and  hunger 
are  not  urban  phenomenons.  They 
also  occur  in  rural  America,  perhaps 
not  as  noticeably  due  to  the  sense  of 
family  that  pervades  small  communi- 
ties or  to  our  abiUty  to  reach  out  to 
those  unfortunate  ones  in  part  be- 
cause of  the  smaller  niunbers  involved 
than  in  the  urban  areas.  But  the  fact 
remains  that  it  Is  a  national  problem, 
it  Is  a  problem  that  must  be  addressed. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  laud  the  leadership 
for  its  initiative  and  its  sensitivity  on 
this  issue.  I  would  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  this  legislation  and  not  to 
adopt  any  amendments  that  might  be 
detrimental  to  the  thrust  of  the  bill. 
Then,  we  continue  after  that  very 
good  first  step,  we  must  address  the 
rest  of  the  problem— the  root  causes 
and  the  base  causes  of  what  leads 
eventually  to  homelessness  and 
himgry  people. 

So  it  is  a  very  good  first  step.  I  would 
urge  my  colleagues  to  assist  us  in 
giving  it  a  strong  vote  of  approval  this 
afternoon. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  which  deals  with  this 
area  in  our  Committee  on  Agriculture 
is  our  distinguished  colleague  from 
California  [Mr.  Panetta].  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Pawetta]. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  I  thank  the  chair- 
man for  yielding  and  for  his  coopera- 
tion in  this  effort  to  develop  the  nutri- 
tion portion  of  the  homeless  bill. 

The  thrust  of  title  V  is  to  ensure 
that  people  who  are  homeless  and 
have  no  shelter,  Inadequate  shelter,  do 
not  starve,  but  have  provided  them 
some  decent  nutrition. 

There  are  three  points  I  would  like 
to  make  at  the  beginning.  One  Is  that 
this  was  a  bipartisan  effort  with  my 
colleague,  Mr.  Emerson,  who  is  my 
ranking  minority  member  on  the  sub- 
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committee.  I  thank  him  for  his  coop- 
eration in  developing  this  initiative.  It 
was  reported  unanimously  by  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 

The  third  point,  and  I  think  a  very 
important  point,  is  that  with  regard  to 
the  1987  costs  we  have  enacted  savings 
within  this  portion  of  the  bill,  within 
title  V,  to  cover  all  costs  of  this  bill  for 
1987.  The  costs  for  1988  and  beyond 
are  within  the  targets  that  both  the 
Speaker  and  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Budget  have  indi- 
cated they  would  Include  In  the  budget 
resolution. 

Mr.  Chairman,  title  V  includes  five 
provisions  designed  to  assist  the  home- 
less or  to  prevent  additional  low- 
income  Americans  from  being  forced 
into  homelessness. 

First,  States  would  be  given  the 
option  to  conduct  outreach  activities 
to  Inform  homeless  persons  of  their 
potential  eligibility  for  food  stamps. 
Prior  to  1981,  outreach  was  provided 
to  make  all  potential  food  stamp  re- 
cipients aware  of  the  program  and 
how  to  obtain  benefits.  The  outreach 
provision  in  title  V  is  narrowly  drawn 
to  provide  outreach  only  to  the  home- 
less. 

Second,  the  Temporary  Emergency 
Pood  Assistance  Program  [TEFAP] 
would  be  extended  through  fiscal  year 
1990.  This  is  the  program  which  the 
administration  sought  to  close  down 
this  winter  through  an  illegal  deferral 
of  funds.  Extending  the  authorization 
through  fiscal  year  1990  is  important 
to  reassure  the  18  million  Americans 
who  depend  on  the  surplus  commod- 
ities distributed  through  TEFAP  that 
the  food  they  depend  upon  will  not  be 
snatched  away  from  them. 

TEFAP  provides  the  administrative 
funding,  or  the  glue,  which  enables 
grassroots  volunteer  organizations 
across  the  Nation  to  distribute  surplus 
agriculture  commodities  to  the  poor 
and  the  homeless.  If  these  funds  were 
taken  away,  24  State  TEFAP  adminis- 
trators said  they  would  be  imable  to 
continue  the  program;  eight  States 
and  the  District  of  Colimibia  said  they 
would  greatly  reduce  distributions. 
Oklahoma  said  it  would  continue  the 
program  because  of  the  extraordinary 
need  for  emergency  food  relief  In  that 
State,  but  Oklahoma  officials  do  not 
know  how  they  would  absorb  the 
costs. 

Thirty-six  State  TEFAP  administra- 
tors told  the  subcommittee  that  the 
demand  for  emergency  food  relief  is 
growing.  This  distressing  news  came  to 
us  soon  after  the  Conference  of 
Mayors  reported  that  the  demand  for 
emergency  food  relief  grew  25  percent 
in  major  U.S.  cities  last  year.  This  in- 
creased demand,  coupled  with  the 
startling  reports  of  homelessness  In 
America  today,  convinced  us  that  nu- 
trition assistance  legislation  to  help 
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the  poor  and  the  homelen  must  be 
mneidwed  tmimidlately. 

Tliird,  up  to  14  million  additional 
poundB  of  eheeee  a  ytMi  would  be  dls- 
trllNited  through  the  TEPAP  proeram 
if  the  Govemor  of  the  State  certified 
that  inereaMs  in  poverty  or  unemploy- 
mait  neecaritated  additional  distribu- 
tion of  dieeae.  In  developing  this  re- 
quest, the  Oovemor  would  have  to 
ensure  that  this  cheese  would  not 
cause  a  substantial  diq>lacement  of 
awnmerdal  sales.  The  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture would  retain  the  authority  to 
make  the  final  determination  on  the 
distribution  of  cheese.  Frankly,  some 
of  us  wanted  even  larger  additional 
cheese  dtotifbutions  but  were  con- 
strained by  budgetary  limitations.  To 
avoid  a  t^ohnioi  violation  of  section 
30S(a)  of  the  Ckmgressional  Budget 
Act  of  1974.  this  provision  would  be 
subject  to  appropriations.  I  would 
hope  that  much  of  this  additional 
cheese  would  be  distributed  to  the 
homeless. 

Fourth,  the  food  stamp  benefits  of 
persons  living  in  so-called  welfare 
hotels  would  not  be  reduced  to  reflect 
a  portion  (rf  room  charges  paid  by  wel- 
fare agencies  on  their  behalf.  This  is 
an  emergency  measure  to  correct  a 
inroblem  whkh  came  to  light  in  New 
York  City,  but  apparently  is  occurring 
elsewhere  in  the  country. 

Fifth,  title  V  also  contains  a  provi- 
sion designed  to  help  check  the 
growth  in  homelessness.  Needy  fami- 
lies with  excessive  housing  costs  would 
receive  an  offset  to  rising  housing 
costs  In  the  torn  of  an  increase  in  the 
food  stamp  shelter  deduction  for 
excess  housing  expenses.  Based  on  an 
analysis  done  for  me  by  the  Congres- 
sional Research  Service,  the  increase 
in  the  shelter  deduction  from  $149  a 
month  to  $168  a  month  gets  us  to 
where  we  would  be  if  the  shelter  de- 
duction has  been  Increased  as  sched- 
uled during  the  1980's  and  if  the  ad- 
justment procedure  had  been  made  in 
such  a  way  as  to  avoid  any  understate- 
ment of  the  actual  cost  of  rents  and 
utmUes. 

Finally,  two  provisions  designed  to 
imiffove  the  administration  of  the 
Food  Stamp  Program  are  included  in 
title  V.  These  provisions  are  also  in- 
tended to  make  the  bill  budget  neutral 
In  ftatal  year  1987  and  limit  the  overall 
cost  in  the  succeeding  years.  First,  the 
annual  ivdate  of  the  income  eligibility 
guidelines  would  be  made  in  October 
of  each  year,  instead  of  July.  This 
would  standardiae  all  food  stamp  infla- 
tion adjustments,  thereby  simplifying 
administration.  Second,  the  earnings 
deductixm  in  the  Food  Stamp  Program 
would  be  denied  for  periods  in  which  a 
recipient  is  proven  to  have  willfully  or 
fraudulently  failed  to  report  earnings. 
Title  V  has  no  net  budgetary  impact 
in  fiscal  year  1987.  In  fiscal  year  1988, 
the  cost  is  $69  million  in  budget  au- 
thority and  outlays  above  the  Con- 


gressional Budget  Office  baseline.  We 
have  been  assiu^  that  the  leadership 
will  seek  to  have  this  amount  Included 
in  the  first  budget  resolution  for  fiscal 
year  1988. 

Neither  title  V  nor  the  other  titles  In 
HJl.  558  will  eliminate  the  shame  of 
homelessness  in  our  Nation.  Both  bills 
are  emergency  measures  designed  to 
provide  some  immediate  assistance, 
while  we  develop  long-term  programs 
to  deal  with  the  basic  causes  of  home- 
lessness. We  on  the  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee have  an  immediate  responsibil- 
ity—which this  bill  achieves.  That  re- 
sponsibility is  to  do  our  best  to  ensure 
that  our  fellow  human  beings  without 
shelter  at  least  do  not  starve  in  the 
streets. 

I  urge  your  support  of  H.R.  558. 

I  include  two  documents  cited  in  my 
statement  for  the  Record.  These  are: 
First,  a  summary  of  the  subcommit- 
tee's survey  of  TEPAP  administrators; 
and  second,  the  Congressional  Re- 
search Service  analysis  of  the  indexing 
of  the  food  stamp  shelter  ceiling. 

StnacAKT:  Suavrr  or  State  TEFAF 
DntKCTORS  (Fdhuart  1987) 

mTRODDCnON  ' 

Under  ttie  Asriculture  and  Food  Act  of 
1981.  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  (CCC) 
held  stocks  were  first  made  available  to 
foodbanks  for  distribution  to  individuals  for 
home  consimiption.  In  January  1982,  17 
States  received  a  total  of  7.8  million  pounds 
of  cheese  for  distribution  to  households.  By 
the  end  of  1982,  all  States  were  participat- 
iog  in  the  "Surplus  Commodity  Distribution 
Program"  and  informed  by  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  that  they  were  eligible 
to  receive  an  unlimited  supply  of  the  follow- 
ing commodities:  butter,  cheese,  nonfat  dry 
milk,  flour,  commeal,  rice,  and  honey.  Each 
State  was  charged  with  determining  eligibil- 
ity guidelines  for  recipients  and  developing 
distribution  plans. 

In  1983,  Congress  approved  legislation 
(P.L.  98-8)  creating  the  Temporary  Emer- 
gency Food  Assistance  Program  (TEFAP). 
TEPAP,  which  superceded  the  Surplus 
Oommodlty  Distribution  Program,  extended 
the  distribution  of  commodities  to  emergen- 
cy feeding  sites  and  provided  $50  million  to 
be  allocated  among  the  States  to  defray  the 
cost  of  commodity  distribution  activities. 
TEFAF  was  reauthorized  again  in  1983  and 
ia  1985  at  $50  million  for  each  year  of  oper- 
ation. Program  authority  is  due  to  expire  on 
September  30,  1987. 

In  preparation  for  the  consideration  of 
legislation  to  reauthorize  TEFAP,  the 
Bouse  Agriculture  Subcommittee  on  Domes- 
tic IiCarketing,  Consumer  Relations,  and  Nu- 
trition,  distributed  a  survey  to  SUte  TEFAP 
administrators  requesting  information  on 
current  program  operations  and  recommen- 
dations for  means  by  which  to  improve  food 
vsistance  services  to  needy  recipient  house- 
tlolds.  The  results  of  the  survey  were  simi- 
atarized  by  the  staff  of  the  Domestic  Task 
Force  of  the  Select  Committee  on  Hunger. 
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Acoonllng  to  State  TEPAP  administrators, 
on  an  Rverace,  TEFAP  commodities  were 
distributed  to  18,006,859'  individuals 
(6,343,783  houaeholds)  each  month  during 
fiscal  year  1986.  Schedules  for  allocating 
commodities  to  Individuals  and  families 
througk  local  dlstributmg  agencies  are  de- 
terminsd  on  a  8tote-by-SUte  basis.  The  fol- 
lowing chart  Indicates  the  most  frequently 
used  distribution  schedules: 
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Comments  from  the  States  indicate  that  a 
plethoea  of  factors  determine  the  frequency 
of  commodity  distribution.  Characteristics 
cited  With  the  greatest  regularity  include: 
the  lack  of  State  storage  facilities  (15.7  per- 
cent); ttie  receipt  of  TEFAP  commodities  on 
an  irregular  basis  from  the  Federal  govern- 
ment (15.7  percent):  and  lower  distribution 
costs  (S7.5  percent)— (See  appendix  HI  for 
others!. 

Duriag  fiscal  year  1986,  1,001,451.429 
pounds  of  commodities  (cheese,  honey, 
butter,  rice,  flour,  nonfat  dry  milk,  and 
commeal)  were  distributed  through  State 
agencies  administering  TEFAP  (See  chart 
#1).  At  the  local  level,  these  commodities 
were  made  available  through  a  variety  of 
both  oublic  and  private  service  providers 
which  contract  directly  with  State  agencies 
adminfetering  TEFAP  or  serve  as  secondary 
distribution  sites  receiving  commodities 
from  local  primary  distributors  (See  chart 
#2).     I 

'  CHART  1 

Cominpdity:  Pounds 

1.  Cheese 407,313.427 

2.  Honey 83,432,966 

3.  Butter 118,621,424 

4.  Rice 129,212,997 

5.  Flour 126,908,183 

6.  Non-Fat  Dry  Milk 97,794,760 

7.  Commeal 38,167,672 


CHART  2 


■  Note.— Survey  responaes  were  received  from  the 
4B  8t»te«  and  the  District  of  Columbia  vhlch  oper- 
ate TXPAP— Alaska  doei  not  ■ponaor  a  proeram. 
Tbia  data  repreaenta  the  responaea  of  State  TEFAP 
•dralnlatnitan  and  haa  been  validated  by  Independ- 
Citaources. 
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tmergency  feeding  organUsatioru 
The  Food  Security  Act  of  1985  (Pi.  99- 
198)  defines  Emergency  Feeding  Organiza- 
tions <EPO's),  in  statute,  as  organlzatioits  el- 
igible for  priority  receipt  of  commodities 
and  federal  funding  assistance  for  distribu- 
tion costs.  EFO's  include  the  activities  and 
projeots    of    charitable    institutions,    food 


•  See  Appendix  I  for  itate-by-atate  household 
TEFAV  participation. 
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banks,  hunger  ceijiters,  soup  kitchens,  and 
similar  public  or  private  nonprofit  eligible 
recipient  organlzatons.  The  following  chart 
illustrates  the  utilization  of  EFO's  during 
fiscal  year  1986. 
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FKDISAL  ADKnnSTRATrvX  FT7KDIMC 

Federal  funds  are  made  available  to  States 
to  help  defray  the  expenses  of  admlnlster- 
ing  commodity  distribution  activities  under 
TEFAP.  E>urlng  fiscal  year  1986,  SUtes  re- 
ported receiving  $49,003,628  in  administra- 
tive funding  from  the  Federal  government. 
These  funds  were  designated  to  the  follow- 
ing activities: 

Activities  listed  by  priority  stau  ranked 

(ranked  from  highest         retponMa  for  ute 
expense):  offundt  /penmu 

1.  Storage 80.4 

2.  Personnel 66.7 

3.  Transportation 62.7 

4.  Distribution 17.6 

5.  Telephone 3.9 

6.  Other 47.1 

Two  factors  which  may  reflect  the  avail- 
ability of  commodities  for  distribution  are: 
(1)  the  number  of  State  storage  facilities 
(see  chart  3);  and,  (2)  how  soon  after  receipt 
States  distribute  commodities  (see  chart  4). 
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STATK  COimttBUTIOIf  S  TO  TEFAF 

The  primary  source  of  financial  support 
for  TEFAP  is  derived  from  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment; however.  State,  local  and  private 
support— both  in  monetary  and  in-kind  serv- 
ices—have played  an  integral  role  in  assur- 
ing the  availability  of  commodities  to  eligi- 
ble households.  During  fiscal  year  1986,  18 
State  TEFAP  administrators  reported  the 
receipt  of  combined  cash  and  in-kind  contri- 
butions totaling  $10,376,041  from  SUte 
sources.  Charts  5  &  6,  which  follow,  dlstin- 
gulah  between  the  cash  and  in-kind  support 
provided. 
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CHART  6.-STATE-IN-KIND  CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  TEFAP 
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POUCY  CONSIDERATIOHS 

The  Food  Security  Act  of  1985  reauthor- 
izes TEFAP  only  through  September  30, 
1987.  Responses  to  the  need  for  maintaining 
Federal  funding  for  this  program  clearly  in- 
dicate that  without  support,  a  majority  of 
the  States  would  be  unable  to  continue  com- 
modity distribution  services  to  needy  house- 
holds. (See  Appendix  VI  for  individual  SUte 
responses.) 
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Sufficiency  of  commodities  for  diatribution 
Currently.  USDA  determines  annual  com- 
modity allocations  to  SUtes  through  a  for- 
mula based  on  year-end  unemployment  daU 
and  1980  Census  Bureau  poverty  sUtlstics. 
USDA  has  solicited  comments  on  various 
proposals  for  revising  this  formula  to  better 
reflect  economic  conditions  being  experi- 
enced by  SUtes;  however,  to  date,  no 
changes  in  the  aUocatlon  formula  have  been 
finalized.  Consequently,  the  commodity  al- 
location for  many  SUtes  may  not  represent 
the  current  need. 

A  vast  majority  of  the  SUtes  reported 
that  their  present  allocations  are  insuffi- 
cient to  meet  the  food  demand  during  each 
distribution  cycle.  When  SUte  TEFAP  ad- 
ministrators were  asked:  "Is  there  enough 
food  available  for  emergency /disaster  needs 
in  addition  to  the  TEFAP  distribution?" 
SUtes  responded  in  the  following  fashion: 


State 

Pnentafe 

tamoe: 

No 

34 

66.7 

r«i 

15 

31.4 

No  lapna 

.         1 

2.0 

During  fiscal  year  1986,  68.6  percent  of 
the  SUtes  reported  a  growing  demand  for 
emergency  food  assistance;  21.6  percent  in- 
dicated that  the  need  was  sUtic;  and  5.9  per- 
cent responded  that  the  need  had  declined 
(3.9  percent  of  the  SUtes  did  not  respond  to 
this  inquiry).  When  queried  about  the  ade- 
quacy of  foodstuffs  available  for  emergen- 
cy /disaster  need  in  addition  to  TEPAP  dis- 


tribution, 47.1  percent  Indicated  that  sup- 
plies were  insufficient  and  46.1  percent  re- 
ported adequate  access  to  oommoditlea 
(there  was  no  reaponae  from  7.8  percent  of 
the  SUtes). 

Supplemental  commodiiiet  through 
Teallocation  plan 
Between  July  1,  1986  and  September  30, 
1986,  USDA  implemented  a  national  resUo- 
cation  plan  for  TEFAP  commodities.  Under 
this  plan,  commodities  not  used  by  original- 
ly designated  SUtes  were  redistributed  to 
SUtes  requesting  additional  TEFAP  food- 
stuffs. Additional  cheese  was  requested  and 
received  by  39.2  percent  of  the  States.  The 
following  quarter  (the  first  quarter  of  fiscal 
year  1987)  49  percent  of  the  SUtes  received 
additional  cheese.  When  queried  about  the 
sufficiency  of  the  supplemental  cheese  allo- 
cations. 26  States  reported  the  supply  to  be 
adequate. 

State  views  on  reauthorizing  TEFAP 
It  was  articulated  earlier  in  this  analysis 
that  a  majority  of  the  States  would  be 
unable  to  continue  commodity  distribution 
in  the  absence  of  Federal  funding.  Realizing 
the  dire  need  for  this  Program,  administra- 
tors overwhelmingly  (96  percent  of  the 
SUtes)  recommend  TEFAP  reauthorization. 
(See  Appendix  VII  for  program  improve- 
ments recommended  by  SUte  administra- 
tors). 

APPENDIX  l.-TEFAP  PARTKIPATWN  (FISCAL  YEAR  1986) 
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CoKOxassioMAi,  Rkskakcr  SotVICE. 
Tbx  Librabt  or  Conghkss, 

WaahiJigton,  DC,  February  9, 1987. 
To:  House  Committee  on  Agriculture,  Atten- 
tion: Jim  Rotherhsm. 
From:    Joe    Richardson,    Education    and 

Public  Welfare  Division. 
Subject:  Questions  on  indexing  of  the  food 
stamp  shelter  deduction  celling. 

This  memorandum  is  a  preliminary  re- 
sponse to  your  questions  concerning  the  in- 
flation Indexing  of  the  ceiling  on  food 
stamp  shelter  deductions.  ■ 

1.  What  would  the  shelter  deduction  ceil- 
ing be  now.  If  the  present  15-month  "gap" 
in  Indexing  were  accoimted  for? 

As  you  know,  the  shelter  deduction  celling 
was  legislatively  "frozen"  at  $115  a  month 
between  January  1981  and  October  1983.* 
When  inflation  indexing  was  resumed,  ef- 
fective October  1983,  any  increases  in  (1) 
renters'  costs  and  (2)  prices  of  fuels  and 
other  utilities  related  to  housing,  for  the 
period  October  1980  through  December 
1981,  as  measured  by  those  com|x>nents  of 
the  Consumer  Price  Index  for  All  Urban 
Consumers  (CPI-U),  were  not  reflected  In 
the  shelter  deduction  celling,  as  directed  by 
1982  leglsUtion.' 

A  precise  measive  of  what  the  shelter  de- 
duction would  be  now.  If  price  changes  In 
the  appropriate  CPI-U  components  during 
this  15-month  period  were  taken  into  ac- 
count, is  not  immediately  possible  for  us, 
given  limitations  on  the  data  available  to  us 
to  replicate  the  procedures  normally  used 
for  updates,  and  time  limitations.  However, 
a  rough  approximation  is  possible.  By  a 
rough  estimate,  the  shelter  deduction  ceU- 
ing  would  now  be  $159  a  month,  rather  than 
its  present  $149.* 

The  procedure  used  takes  account  of  infla- 
tion in  the  appropriate  CPI-U  components 
from  October  1980  through  June  1986,  in- 
cluding the  15  months  between  October 
1980  and  December  1981.'  It  indicates  that 
the  Increase  would  have  been  40.4  percent, 
as  opposed  to  the  31.5  percent  represented 
by  the  current  shelter  deduction  ceiling. 

This  estimate  of  what  the  shelter  deduc- 
tion celling  would  be  if  the  period  not  ac- 
counted for  in  the  present  $149  ceiling  were 
taken  into  account  should  be  used  with  cau- 
tion. It  uses  "weights"  assigned  to  the  two 
components  (I.e.,  renters'  costs  and  fuels 
and  other  utilities)  at  the  beginning  and  end 
of  the  period  under  consideration  (i.e.,  Sep- 
tember 1980  and  June  1986)*  in  computing 


■  Prior  to  May  1986,  the  celUns  under  dlacuaslon 
actiully  applied  to  the  combination  of  shelter  and 
dependent-caie  ezpenae  deductions.  However,  In 
this  memorandum.  It  wm  be  referred  to  as  the  shel- 
ter deduction  ceUlng  for  simplicity's  sake. 

■  P.L.  97-35  and  P.U  97-253.  Different  dollar  ceU- 
Ingi  than  the  ones  under  dlacuaslon  In  this  memo- 
randum apply  to  Alaska,  Hawaii,  the  Virgin  Islands, 
and  Ouam;  but,  since  they  are  Indexed  In  the  same 
manner,  they  are  not  dealt  with  separately. 

•  Pi.  97-253. 

*  The  computed  Increase  Is  from  1113.90,  the  un- 
rounded amount  on  which  the  January  1981  $115 
shelter  deduction  celling  was  based:  until  1982,  the 
law  prescribed  rounding  to  the  nearest  tS.  The  $159 
amount  is  rounded  down  from  $169.97,  as  required 
by  law,  just  as  the  $149  amount  was  rounded  down 
from  $149.76. 

■  June  1986  Is  used  as  the  end  of  the  period  under 
constderatlon  because  food  stamp  law  uses  the  Im- 
mediately prior  June  as  the  end-point  for  each  Oc- 
tober's Inflation  adjustment. 

'September  1980  Is  used  as  the  base  month  for 
the  actual  calculation  because  (1)  the  January  1981 
adjustment  reflected  Inflation  through  the  CPI-D 
for  Septamber  1980  and  (2)  procedures  regularly 
used  tn  updating  the  ceiling  call  for  its  use  (e.g., 
any  13-month  adjustment  begins  with  the  Index 


index  changes.  This  does  not  take  into  ac- 
count significant  revisions  In  assigned 
weights  during  the  measurement  period, 
changes  that  might  noticeably  affect  the 
result  because  inflation  In  the  two  compo- 
nents differed  substantially.  The  updating 
procedure  normally  used  in  calculating  In- 
flation adjustments  to  the  shelter  deduction 
ceiling  takes  these  weighting  changes  into 
account. 

2.  How  does  the  food  stamp  law's  mandate 
to  exclude  CPI-U  components  for  homeown- 
ers' costs  and  maintenance  and  repairs 
affect  the  inflation  adjustment  of  the  shel- 
ter deduction  ceiling?  Would  the  ceiling  be 
different  if  different  weights  were  used  for 
the  applicable  CPI-U  components? 

As  you  know,  in  1981,  PL.  97-35  required 
that  the  inflation  adjustment  of  the  shelter 
deduction  celling  exclude  the  CFI-U  compo- 
nent for  homeownershlp  costs.  The  intent 
of  this  change,  as  expressed  in  the  House 
Committee  report  on  the  measure  (H.  Rept. 
97-106),  was  to  remove  expenditure  items 
that  had  been  "overstating"  inflation  In 
recent  years  and  that  were  not  normal  ex- 
penses for  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
food  stamp  households.  In  response  to  a 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  (BLS)  decision  to 
redefine  the  "Homeownershlp"  component 
into  two  components  (i.e.,  homeowners' 
costs  and  maintenance  and  repairs),  P.L.  99- 
198  directed  the  exclusion  of  these  two  com- 
ponents in  lieu  of  the  old  homeownershlp 
component,  as  the  Agriculture  Department 
had  already  begun  doing  after  consulting 
with  the  BI£. 

The  most  immediately  noticeable  effect  of 
excluding  homeownershlp  costs,  and  then 
homeowners'  costs  and  maintenance  and  re- 
pairs, is  that  changes  in  these  costs  are 
simply  not  considered  in  calculating  adjust- 
ments to  the  shelter  deduction  ceiling. 

However,  perhaps  as  important,  the  law's 
directive  to  exclude  homeowners'  costs  and 
maintenance  and  repairs  as  components  In 
calculating  adjustments  has  increased  the 
importance  (i.e.,  weighting)  given  the  fuels 
and  other  utilities  component  in  the  calcula- 
tion. When  the  various  homeownershlp-re- 
lated  costs  were  included  in  the  calculation, 
the  fuels  and  utilities  component  had  a  mi- 
nority weighting  (about  17  percent  based  on 
the  weighting  used  for  the  January  1981  ad- 
justment). With  homeowners'  costs  and 
maintenance  and  repairs  removed  from  con- 
sideration, the  relative  influence  of  changes 
In  costs  for  fuels  and  utilities  Jumped  in  re- 
lation to  the  remaining  component,  renters' 
costs,  (to  about  52  percent  based  on  the 
weighting  used  for  the  October  1986  adjust- 
ment). As  a  result,  the  slowing  down  or 
speeding  up  of  inflation  in  prices  measured 
by  the  fuels  and  other  utilities  component 
has  an  increased  effect  on  adjustments  to 
the  shelter  deduction  ceiling. 

If  a  different  weighting  system  were  used, 
there  would  be  significant  effects  on  the 
food  stamp  shelter  deduction  celling.  For 
example,  a  rough  estimate  of  what  the  shel- 
ter deduction  celling  would  be.  If  the 
weights  assigned  the  fuels  and  other  utili- 
ties component  In  the  calculation  done  in 
answer  to  your  first  question  has  been  de- 
rived from  pre-1981  practices  (e.g.,  17  per- 
cent in  1980),  indicates  that  it  might  be  as 
high  as  $168— taking  into  account  inflation 
from  October  1980  through  June  1986,  as 
with  the  earUer  estimate.  However,  as  with 
the  approximation  In  answer  to  your  first 
question,  this  estimate  should  be  used  with 


numben  as  they  stood  In  the  month  13  months  ear- 
Uer). 


caution  since  it  does  not  take  Into  aooount 
significant  weighting  changes  during  the 
1980-1986  period.^ 

A  Final  Note.  Because  indexing  in  the 
Food  Stamp  program  is  of  eimtinulns  inter- 
est and  because  the  standard  deduction  Is 
indexed  to  the  CPI-U,  exclusive  of  home- 
owners' costs  and  maintenance  and  repair 
components,  it  might  be  advisable  to  take  a 
closer  and  more  precise  look  at  the  effects 
of  excluding  these  components.  It  also 
should  be  noted  that  since  1982  the  major 
portion  of  the  homeowners'  costs  coai4>o- 
nent  has  been  calculated  using  an  "owners' 
equivalent  rent"  value,  and  that  the  CPI-U 
is  scheduled  to  undergo  a  major  revision  in 
the  near  future. 

D  1420 

Mr.  EMERSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill  before  us 
today  makes  several  changes  in  pro- 
grams under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture.  The  food 
assistance  for  the  homeless  title  of 
H.R.  558  was  reported  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture  as  H.R.  177. 

The  goal  of  that  legislation  is  to 
help  meet  the  food  needs  of  homeless 
people,  an  issue  the  committee  has 
looked  at  in  depth.  I  support  these  and 
other  programs  aimed  at  providing 
food  assistance  to  needy  individuals 
and  families.  In  fact  these  are  but  two 
of  the  several  programs  operated  in 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  to 
provide  food  assistance.  The  USDA 
programs  alone  account  for  over  $20 
billion  in  1987  spending. 

The  committee  bUl  does  not  increase 
expenditures  in  1987.  That  was  one  of 
the  goals  of  this  legislation  and  I  com- 
mend the  subcommittee  chairman  for 
achieving  that  target.  However,  there 
are  significant  costs  to  the  budget  in 
1988  and  the  outyears,  with  instiffi- 
cient  offsets  to  accommodate  these 
spending  increases.  The  committee 
was  informed  that  the  1988  budget 
resolution  will  accommodate  this  addi- 
tional spending.  At  this  point  the 
100th  Congress  has  not  adopted  the 
1988  budget  resolution  and  yet  we  are 
proposing  to  spend  money  we  do  not 
know  if  we  will  have. 

Included  in  the  food  assistance  title 
are  several  changes  to  the  food  stamp 
program  and  reauthorization  and  im- 
provement of  the  Temporary  Emer- 
gency Food  Assistance  Program.  This 
title: 

First.  aUows  States  to  conduct  out- 
reach activities  aimed  at  persons  with- 
out permanent  homes  to  encourage 
them  to  participate  in  the  Food  Stamp 
Program.  The  Federal  Government 
will  pay  one-half  of  aU  outreach  costs. 

Second,  increases  the  shelter  deduc- 
tion for  food  stamp  participants  with 
high    shelter    costs    from    $149    per 


'For  example,  the  shelter  deduction  celling 
might  be  as  low  as  $163  If  the  most  reomt  weight 
given  fuels  and  other  utilities  were  used  through- 
out the  period  under  oooslderatlon. 
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Wright,    and    the    chairman    of    the     end  to  the  line  that  Is  srolne  to  line  un     of  thousands  of  homelem  famfliea  and 
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BBonth  to  $168  per  month,  effective 
October  1, 1987. 

Third,  ezempti  housing  assistance 
wmBDtM  made  on  behalf  of  house- 
holdi  Ihrinc  in  temporary  quarters 
txxmk  oonalderatlon  as  income  for  food 
■tamp  puipoMM.  Such  payments  will 
not  te  counted  if  the  tempcvary  hous- 
tn«  lack!  facUltiea  for  preparation  and 
cooking  of  hot  meals  or  refrlseratlon. 

Fourtli.  coordinates  the  annual  ad- 
Joatment  of  food  stamp  inonne  levels 
with  annual  adjustments  of  food 
stamp  benefit  levels  and  deductions. 
All  wOl  take  place  on  October  1. 

Fifth,  denies  the  earned  Income  de- 
duction to  food  stamp  participants 
who  delOierately  faO  to  report  eam- 
inga. 

Stzth.  allows  the  Secretary,  upon 
cntlflcatl<m  of  need  by  a  State  Oover- 
nor.  to  provide  up  to  14  million  pounds 
of  luiplus  cheese  for  distribution 
witliin  the  State.  Governors  must  cer- 
tify that  there  are  eligible  participants 
not  being  served  by  TEFAP:  or,  that 
the  unemployment  rate  within  the 
State  lias  riaoi:  and.  that  the  distribu- 
tion of  surplus  cheese  will  not  substan- 
tially divlace  the  commercial  sales  of 

Seventh.  reauthorizes  TEFAP 
through  1990  at  the  following  levels: 
1988.  $52  million;  1989.  $53.9  million; 
1990.  $56.2  million. 

According  to  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office  there  Is  no  cost  to  the 
budget  in  1987  as  a  result  of  the  food 
assistance  for  the  homeless  provisions. 
However,  in  1988.  the  CBO  estimates 
the  cost  will  be  $111  million— the  total 
cost,  through  1990  is  $387  million. 

The  cost  of  these  provisions  in  1988 
and  the  outyears  remains  a  concern  to 
me.  As  I  stated  during  the  subcommit- 
tee and  committee  consideration,  the 
Congress  lias  not  yet  adopted  a  1988 
budget  resolution  and  I  believe  we 
must  be  budget  conscious.  We  must  be 
assured  that  we  can  pay  for  future  in- 
creases in  the  budget  as  we  make  these 
changes;  not  only  for  aid  to  the  home- 
less but  for  all  expenditures  of  taxpay- 
er dollars. 

HJl.  558.  of  which  the  food  assist- 
ance to  the  homeless  title  is  Just  one 
part,  presmts  even  greater  budget 
IHt>blems.  CBO  estimates  the  cost  to 
be  $500  million  in  1987,  with  no  offsets 
to  pay  for  these  additional  expendi- 
tures. At  least  in  the  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee we  did  exerdse  fiscal  responsi- 
bility for  1987  and  show  no  additional 
ezpoiditures  to  the  budget.  However. 
for  1988  and  the  outyears  we,  too. 
have  problems. 

I  am  concerned  about  the  homeless 
individuals  and  families.  However,  as 
we  did  in  House  Jobit  Resolution  102. 
we  must  he  able  to  pay  for  the  benefits 
we  provide. 

Of  the  many  issues  before  the  100th 
CoigresB.  this  is  one  wliich  I  find  to  be 
difficult  to  resolve.  As  I  have  said 
before,  during  the  several  hearings  the 


subcommittee  has  held  concerning 
thjs  issue  of  food  assistance  to  the 
netdy,  I  firmly  believe  that  in  our 
Nation  of  abundance,  it  is  a  tragedy 
for  one  child  or  one  elderly  person  or 
anyone  to  go  hungry.  We  are  a  gener- 
ous country— lx)th  through  Oovem- 
ment  programs  and  through  the  pri- 
vate sector. 

trSDA  programs  alone  provide  over 
$2$  billion  in  food  assistance.  Private 
sector  contributions  to  various  non- 
profit organizations  regiQarly  Increase 
f rotm  year  to  year  and  approached  $80 
billion  last  year.  And  yet,  there  is  no 
dilute  that  there  are  significant  num- 
bers of  homeless  people  in  both  urban 
and  rural  areas  of  the  United  States. 

The  causes  of  homelessness  are 
many  and  are  complex.  They  include 
the  deinstitutionalization  of  mental 
health  patients,  redevelopment  of 
cities  and  the  loss  of  low-rent  housing, 
high-unemplosrment  rates  and  a  break- 
down in  traditional  family  structure. 
The  Federal,  State,  and  local  pro- 
grams available  to  low  income  individ- 
ual and  families  often  do  not  meet  the 
needs  of  the  homeless,  despite  the  bil- 
lions spent  each  year. 

While  housing  is  the  key  issue  in 
dealing  with  homelessness  other  serv- 
ices are  needed  as  well.  These  include 
food  assistance,  health  and  mental 
health  clinics  and  for  those  who  are 
able,  assistance  in  getting  and  keepng 
jobs. 

The  two  major  programs  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  this  subcommittee  that 
provide  food  assistance  are  the  Food 
Stamp  Program  and  the  Temporary 
Emergency  Food  Assistance  Program 
[TEFAP],  neither  of  which  are  de- 
signed for  the  homeless  but  both  pro- 
vide assistance  to  this  group  of  individ- 
uals. Through  the  Pood  Stamp  Pro- 
gram participants  are  provided  food 
coupons,  which,  in  most  cases,  supple- 
ment the  food  budget  of  low  Income 
people.  However,  for  the  homeless  dif- 
ficulties arise  in  making  full  use  of 
food  coupons  since  they  lack  homes 
and  cooking  and  food  storage  facilities. 
Last  year  the  Congress  amended  the 
Food  Stamp  Act  to  allow  the  homeless 
to  use  food  coupons  In  shelters  and 
soup  kitchens.  This  provision  was  pat- 
terned after  a  proposal  that  I  was 
working  on,  along  with  Chairman  Pa- 
iraTTA,  concerning  demonstration 
projects  designed  to  allow  the  home- 
less to  purchase  low  cost,  nutritious 
meals  at  soup  kitchens.  WhUe  the 
amendment  adopted  last  year  does  not 
address  all  concerns  we  covered  in  our 
proposal,  I  am  anxious  to  see  how  this 
further  extension  of  the  Food  Stamp 
Program  to  the  homeless  will  work. 

The  pilot  project  we  proposed  pre- 
sented a  unique  opportunity  to  begin 
solving  a  difficult  problem  in  a 
straightforward  manner.  Lacking  fa- 
cilities for  storage  and  preparation  of 
food,  homeless  individuals  are  unable 
to  make  optimal  use  of  food  stamp 
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benefit*  to  which  they  may  ht  enti- 
tled. By  permitting  such  eligible  indi- 
viduals to  use  food  stamps  to  piurhase 
low-cost  prepared  meals,  the  proposal 
would  Increase  the  effectiveness  of  the 
program  for  some  of  its  most  needy 
beneficiaries.  Those  operating  the 
soup  kitchens  could  have  used  food 
stamps  for  the  purchase  of  food  in 
large  quantities,  thereby  maximizing 
the  efficiency  of  food  stamp  benefits 
for  the  homeless.  In  addition,  the  use 
of  food  stamps  would  have  been  limit- 
ed to  the  purchase  of  food,  rather 
than  preparation  services  and  other 
associated  costs,  also  maximizing  Food 
Stamp  Program  funds  by  alleviating 
hunger  and  adhere  to  the  goal  of  the 
Food  Stamp  Act. 

The  second  program  under  oiu-  com- 
mittee's Jurisdiction  is  the  Temporary 
Emergency  Food  Assistance  Program. 
TEFAP  provides  surplus  commodities 
to  States  for  distribution  to  organiza- 
tions serving  low-income  people,  some 
of  whom  are  homeless.  In  1988  it  is  an- 
ticipated that  the  commodities  made 
availatde  wUl  Include:  420  million 
pounds  of  cheese;  180  million  pounds 
of  rice;  144  million  pounds  of  flour;  96 
mUlion  pounds  of  honey:  96  million 
pounds  of  nonfat  dry  mUk;  72  million 
pounds  of  butter;  and  48  million 
pounds  of  commeal. 

With  regard  to  TEFAP  I  am  pleased 
that  the  Congress  acted  to  overturn 
the  proposed  deferral  of  $28.6  million 
of  TEFAP  administrative  funds.  I  in- 
troduced House  Joint  Resolution  124, 
which  disapproved  that  deferral,  so 
that  the  full  amoiuit  of  money  States 
had  planned  to  use  to  distribute  sur- 
plus foods  will  be  available  during  this 
year. 

The  Agriculture  Committee  may  be 
able  to  contribute  to  easing  the  prob- 
lems of  the  homeless  but  solving  this 
problem  will  require  much  more  and 
must  involve  not  only  the  Federal 
Government  but  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments and  oiu*  communities  as  well. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Schumer]. 

Mr.  BCHX7MER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  good  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Panetta]  for  yielding  1 
minute  of  his  time  to  me. 

I  would  like  to  make  two  quick 
points.  The  first  point,  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Roth]  had  asked 
what  about  the  $37,000  welfare  hotels? 
That  is  a  problem  that  is  cured  by  an 
amendment  put  together  by  myself 
and  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Weiss],  but  it  goes  through  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  l>e- 
cause  it  is  an  AFE>C  problem.  There- 
fore, it  was  not  part  of  this  biU. 

I  am  happy  to  let  the  Members 
know,  I  have  gotten  support  from  both 
the  Speaker  of  the  House,  Speaker 


Wright,  and  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Rosteh- 
KowsKi]  that  they  will  make  every 
effort  to  put  some  part  of  this  Schu- 
mer bill  as  part  of  the  welfare  reform 
package  due  to  be  on  the  floor  in  May. 
The  second  point,  and  my  major 
point,  this  bill  is  a  good  bill.  It  does 
something  very  needed;  it  puts  roofs 
over  peoples'  heads  who  have  none 
now.  But  let  us  not  delude  ourselves. 
This  bill  gets  at  the  symptoms  of  the 
problem,  but  it  does  not  cure  the  dis- 
ease of  homelessness.  That  cure  only 
comes  from  more  housing.  Most  of  the 
homeless  are  homeless  because  they 
do  not  have  housing,  and  until  we 
meet  that  fact  and  build  more  hous- 
ing, we  are  going  to  have  many  more 
homeless  who  need  roofs  over  their 

heads.       

Mr.  EMERSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Hollowat]. 

Mr.  HOLLOWAY.  Mr.  Chairman, 
this  is  my  first  time  to  speak  before 
this  great  Chamber,  so  I  hope  the  few 
of  you  bear  with  me. 

I  come  from  the  real  world,  and  I 
wonder  how  many  people  we  have 
here  who  really  know  what  is  going  on 
out  In  the  real  world  today.  We  talk 
about  $500  million  as  being  a  nominal 
fee.  We  have  lost  the  whole  concept  of 
what  this  country,  and  the  people  who 
sent  us  here  and  pay  tax  dollars,  are 
all  about. 

I  serve  on  the  Select  Committee  on 
Children,  Youth  and  Families  and  we 
had  a  family  brought  before  us,  a 
family  who  testified  on  the  hardships 
they  had  in  finding  a  home. 

But  when  we  got  to  questioning  and 
I  asked  them,  were  there  opportunities 
to  be  there,  they  said,  yes.  They 
wanted  the  father  to  leave  the  family; 
they  wanted  to  take  the  children  away 
from  the  mother. 

It  is  not  a  problem  of  not  having 
enough  money;  it  is  a  problem  of  put- 
ting our  money  where  it  should  be,  to 
use  It  where  It  can  be  best  used. 

Here  in  Washington,  undoubtedly, 
what  we  do  is,  rather  than  try  to 
spread  money  or  put  It  In  the  right 
place,  we  give  another  $500  million. 
We  forget  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as 
trying  to  go  back  and  look  at  reality;  I 
hope  someday  that  the  taxpayers  look 
at  some  of  you  and  say,  "Why  did  we 
send  them  there?  They  do  not  even 
represent  us.  They  give  money— all 
you  have  to  do  Is  ask  for  money  and 
they  give  it." 

It  is  time  tiiat  we  stand  together  and 
say,  "Listen,  there  are  10  million 
people  out  there  who  would  love  free 
housing."  I  am  homeless,  if  you  want 
to  look  at  it  that  way. 

It  is  time  that  we  look  at  it  and  say, 
"What  is  the  role  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment? What  are  we  to  do?" 

There  Is  no  end  if  we  are  going  to 
keep  offering  candy  bars.  There  is  no 


end  to  the  line  that  is  going  to  line  up 
and  wait  for  candy.  I  think  that  we 
have  totally  lost  touch  and  I  hope  that 
I  can  make  a  little  difference  here  In 
Congress.  If  I  cannot,  I  would  much 
rather  be  in  Louisiana. 

I  say  to  you  today  that  it  is  time 
that  we  look  at  reality.  Are  we  going 
to  try  to  ever  live  with  Gramm- 
Rudman?  Are  we  ever  going  to  try  to 
even  think  of  getting  back  to  the  point 
where  we  liave  a  balanced  budget? 

I  say  to  you  today  that  this  is  a  ridic- 
ulous bill.  We  are  either  going  to  stop 
somewhere  and  have  the  backbone  to 
vote  and  quit  Just  laying  money  out 
anytime  that  it  appears  that  we  can 
gain  a  vote — or  anytime  there  is  some- 
one who  is  going  to  knock  us  a  little 
bit  for  spending  it. 
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It  is  time  that  we  all  have  the  back- 
bone and  stand  up  and  say  "no"  and 
send  a  message  to  the  country  that  we 
are  willing  to  try  to  manage  our 
money  in  the  way  that  the  people  sent 
us  here  to  manage  It.  I  do  not  believe 
there  Is  any  district  in  the  country 
that  did  not  send  us  here  to  manage 
the  money  right. 

So  my  appeal  to  the  Members  would 
be  to  vote  no  on  this  bill  and  send  a 
message  to  the  coimtry  that  we  are 
ready  to  stand  up  and  be  heard.  Let  us 
go  back  to  the  work  ethic  in  our  coun- 
try that  teaches  us  to  work  and  earn 
our  own  living.  There  Is  going  to  be 
rich,  there  is  going  to  l>e  poor,  and 
there  is  going  to  be  middle  class.  It  we 
do  not  have  that,  we  are  going  to  be  a 
socialistic  country,  and  I  think  it  is 
time  that  we  stand  up  and  be  heard. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget,  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  Gray]. 

Mr.  GRAY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  Just  think  that  the  people 
of  this  great  coimtry  should  know  that 
homelessness  is  a  problem  that  is  real 
and  complex,  and  It  Is  a  national  trage- 
dy. 

Back  in  my  district  in  Philadelphia, 
at  a  shelter  for  homeless  fsimilies,  I 
met  a  woman  who  was  there  because 
she  had  been  abused  by  her  husband 
and  could  not  stay  in  her  home  any 
longer.  I  met  a  family  that  was  home- 
less because  their  home  had  burned 
down.  I  met  someone  else  who  was 
there  because  he  could  not  find  low- 
income  housing. 

The  needs  of  all  these  people  must 
be  met  if  we  are  ever  to  overcome  the 
problem  of  homelessness.  H.R.  558 
seeks  to  do  Just  that.  This  legislation 
is  designed  to  meet  the  Inmiediate 
needs  of  homeless  individuals  like  the 
ones  described  as  well  as  to  provide  op- 
portunities for  homeless  individuals  to 
permanently  improve  their  lives. 

I  believe  that  each  of  us  has  a  moral 
obligation  to  help  the  many  hundreds 


of  thousands  of  homeless  families  and 
individuals  forced  to  live  on  our 
streets.  As  one  of  the  original  cospon- 
sors  of  this  very  important  legislation 
I  urge  support  for  H.R.  558. 

lii.  EMERSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  understand  that 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
wishes  to  engage  in  a  colloquy,  and  I 
am  delighted  to  yield  to  him  at  this 
time  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  like  to  discuss  one  issue  with  my 
good  friend  and  the  vice  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee,  Bnx  E^hersoh  from 
Missouri.  I  want  to  ensure  that  we 
both  share  the  same  understanding 
about  the  provision  of  title  V  which 
would  exclude  from  income  for  food 
stamp  purposes  the  full  amount  of 
vendor  payments  that  pay  for  tempo- 
rary housing  for  the  homeless  in 
which  there  are  not  fully  adequate  fa- 
cilities to  prepare  and  store  food. 

The  language  in  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture's  report  on  the  bill  notes 
that— 

A  welfare  hotel  room  or  suite,  or  simllar 
emergency  housing,  that  possesses  Inad- 
equate facilities  for  storage  and  cooking  of 
food  would  qualify  for  this  special  vendor 
payment  exclusion. 

I  would  hope  that  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  would  use  the  rule  of 
reason  in  interpreting  this  provision.  I 
assume  that  a  mother  who  is  trying  to 
cook  meals  on  a  hot  plate,  which  may 
be  in  violation  of  the  local  fire  code,  in 
a  hotel  room  with  a  miniature  refrig- 
erator that  cannot  hold  more  than  a 
day's  food  would  not  be  considered  to 
be  living  in  a  place  with  adequate 
cooking  faculties.  On  the  other  hand, 
a  room  with  a  multibumer  stove  with 
an  oven  and  a  full-size  refrigerator 
would  clearly  have  adequate  cooking 
facilities.  Is  that  your  interpretation 
of  our  intent? 

Mr.  EMERSON.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman, 
families  placed  temporarily  in  these 
so-called  welfare  hotels  have  special 
needs.  They  have  limited  access  to  gro- 
cery stores,  limited  food  storage,  and 
food  preparation  facilities.  That  is  the 
reason  for  this  special  treatment  of 
vendor  payments  made  to  the  hotels 
on  their  behalf.  Nevertheless,  the  real 
problem  rests  with  housing.  I  believe, 
and  I  know  that  the  subcommittee 
chairman  concurs,  that  keeping  fami- 
lies In  these  welfare  hotels  and  paying 
huge  amounts  for  grossly  inadequate 
living  quarters  does  not  make  sense. 
That  is  the  situation  that  must  be 
changed.  I  concur  in  the  subcommittee 
chairman's  interpretation. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Emerson]  for  tils  cooperation. 

Mr.  EMERSON.  Mr.  Cliairman,  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time,  and 
I  s^eld  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 
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Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  myadf  aueh  ttane  as  I  may  con- 
sume, and  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Mitiiwota  (Mr.  VcrtoI  for  the 
ynaytme  of  wigaglng  In  a  coUoquy. 

Mr.  VSNTO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding,  and  I  com- 
mend the  committee  and  the  chair- 
man for  bringing  the  food  and  nutri- 
tlon  proviaions  of  this  bill  to  the  floor 
and  for  their  cooperation  on  the 
Che— e  distribution  i»ovlsion  of  this 
UD.  Would  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  PAinETTA]  engage  in  a  brief 
exchange  to  clarify  some  of  the  new 
provisions  regarding  cheese  distribu- 
tion?          

Mr.  PANETTA.  Yes.  I  would  be  de- 
lighted. 

Mr.  VENTO.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Despite  the  fact  that  millions  of 
pounds  of  surplus  cheese  are  sitting  in 
Oovemment  storage,  recent  studies  in- 
dicate that  one-half  of  the  cities  sur- 
veyed had  to  turn  hungry  people  away 
fran  empty  food  distribution  sites. 
While  the  Secretary  of  Agricultiu%  al- 
ready has  the  authority  to  correct  this 
situi^<m.  he  has  not  done  so.  This  leg- 
islation does  not  actually  provide  the 
Secretary  with  additional  authority, 
instf  ri,  it  urges  him  to  use  his  exist- 
ing authority  and  provides  him  with 
guidelines  for  determining  when  addi- 
tional cheese  should  be  released. 
Under  this  legislation,  the  Secretary 
should  release  cheese  to  those  States 
that  request  additional  cheese  and 
meet  the  criteria  outlined.  Is  that  cor- 
rect. Mr.  Pahstta? 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Yes,  Mr.  Vento,  this 
legislation  is  designed  to  free  up  an 
added  14  million  pounds  of  surplus 
cheese  each  year  for  distribution  in 
addition  to  the  normal  allocations  and 
any  reallocations.  The  Secretary 
should  release  extra  cheese  to  any 
State  that  either  shows  a  need  for  ad- 
ditional cheese  or  an  increase  in  imem- 
ployment  that  occurred  90  days  previ- 
ous to  the  State's  request,  and  where 
the  State  certifies  that  such  excess 
cheese  will  not  result  in  substantial 
commercial  displacement. 

I  would  also  like  to  assure  the  gen- 
tleman that  while  the  committee  de- 
termined that  it  was  necessary  to 
maintain  the  Secretary's  overall  dis- 
cretion on  cheese  distribution,  we 
Intend  to  closely  monitor  this  process. 
The  Secretary  would  be  required  to 
notify  the  committee  upon  the  receipt 
of  a  request  and  we  expect  the  Secre- 
tary to  make  a  good-faith  effort  to 
comply  with  all  qualifying  requests. 

Mr.  VENTO.  When  any  of  the  addi- 
tional 14  mUlicm  pounds  of  cheese  is 
provided  to  States  and  locaUties  under 
provisions  in  this  bill,  does  the  Secre- 
tary have  the  authority  to  reduce  the 
level  of  currait  cheese  allocations?  I 
am  concerned  that  this  situation 
would  result  in  no  net  gain  in  the  level 
of  cheese  distributions  to  States  that 
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have  certified  a  need  for  greater  food 
assistance. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Clearly.  It  is  not  our 
Intent  that  this  legislation  be  imple- 
mented in  such  a  manner.  The  14  mil- 
lion poimds  of  cheese  referred  to  in 
this  legislation  is  to  be  in  addition  to 
the  States'  normal  aUocations  and  any 
reallocations. 

Mr.  VENTO.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  assurances  and  for  clarifying 
the  intent  of  this  provision.  I  am  hope- 
ful that  when  the  Secretary  exercises 
his  discretionary  authority  over  this 
distribution  program  that  he  wiU 
cotnply  with  the  intent  of  the  commit- 
tee, will  take  into  consideration  the 
needs  of  the  low-income  families  and 
homeless  persons  who  rely  on  this  pro- 
gram, and  WiU  provide  additional 
cheese  to  States  that  submit  requests. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
now  yield  briefly  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Lelamd]. 

Mr.  LELAND.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  wish 
to  thank  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  Pawetta]  for  yielding,  and  I 
thank  him  for  his  leadership  on  this 
isaue. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Federal  relief  for  the  home- 
less and  those  at  risk  of  homelessness  is  ur- 
geetty  needed. 

The  legislation  beiore  us  today  embodies 
tha  wofV  of  the  Agriculture  Committee  in  its 
consideration  of  H.R.  177,  the  Food  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1987,  legislation  introduced  by  my 
cdeague  from  California,  Mr.  Panetta  and 
myself.  Hunger  among  the  homeless  is  an 
issue  that  has  repeatedly  surfaced  during  the 
hearings  and  research  of  the  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Hunger.  At  site  visits  to  shelters  and 
soup  kitchens  across  ttie  Nation,  we  consist- 
enfy  heard  from  service  provkiers  of  ttie  need 
to  increase  food  assistance  to  the  homeless. 

The  Select  Committee  on  Hunger  report 
"Hunger  Among  the  Homeless,"  prepared  last 
week,  reveals  that  the  major  Federal  food  as- 
sistance program— the  Food  Stamp  Pro- 
gram— is  not  serving  a  large  percentage  of 
homeless  people.  The  Iegi8latk>n  before  us 
today  woukJ  address  this  concern  by  authoriz- 
ing Federal  funding  for  Food  Stamp  Program 
information  directed  to  homeless  persons. 

The  substitute  also  raises  the  ceiling  on  the 
excess  shelter  deduction  from  $152  to  $168 
in  fiscal  year  1988.  This  provision  is  intended 
to  prevent  hunger  among  the  low-income  pop- 
ulaik)n  wtiose  scarce  dollars  are  spent  in  a 
market  wtiere  rents  are  going  up  and  afford- 
able housing  is  diminishing.  If  they  buy 
enough  food  for  a  sufficient  diet,  they  will  be 
unable  to  pay  ttieir  rent,  and  thus,  eventually 
they  may  join  the  ranks  of  the  homeless.  The 
select  committee  has  repeatedly  received  tes- 
timony that  rising  housing  costs  are  forcing 
k)w-income  families  to  choose  between 
paying  the  rent  and  eating. 

Third,  shelter  payments  made  by  State  or 
kxsal  welfare  agencies  to  homeless  shelters 
would  be  precluded  from  being  counted  as 
irKX>me,  therefore  reducing  food  stamp  bene- 
fits for  homeless  families.  Homeless  families 
are  wittxHit  food  storage  and  preparation  fa- 
dHlies.  They  must  shop  daily  for  meals  and 
must  purchase  expensive  food  in  small  quanti- 


ties. W4  must  not  allow  homeless  persons 
who  hstfe  been  denied  the  right  to  permanent 
shelter  to  also  be  denied  nutrition  assistarK». 

Finally.  I  want  to  stress  the  importance  of 
the  reawthorization  of  the  Temporary  Emer- 
gency Food  Assistance  Program  [TEFAP]. 
This  program  provides  signifKant  Federal  food 
assistance  to  both  the  private  voluntary 
groups  engaged  in  feeding  the  homeless  and 
to  low-«ncome  families.  Eighteen  million 
people  Deceived  portions  of  the  basw  surplus 
commodrties—rice,  flour,  nonfat  dry  milk, 
cheese,  butter,  commeal,  and  honey — in  fiscal 
year  1986. 

TEFAP  is  probably  the  most  cost-effective 
Government  food  assistarKe  program  now  in 
operatnn.  In  my  cum  State  of  Texas  it  costs 
only  85  cents  per  family  per  year  to  deliver 
these  basic  commodities,  because  they  are 
delivered  through  the  network  of  charitiable, 
voluntary  groups.  Farmers  also  benefit  when 
ttie  commodities  are  distributed  because  the 
vast  amounts  now  in  storage  depress  prices 
and  farm  irxxMne.  Commodities  deteriorate  in 
inadequate  storage  wtvie  homeless  people 
forage  in  dumpsters  for  sustenance. 

Some  may  be  concerned  that  the  food  as- 
sistance provisk>ns  of  this  measure  will  require 
limited  rtew  moneys  in  fiscal  year  1988  arui 
beyond.  By  assuring  access  to  food  assist- 
ance for  the  fiomeless,  and  assuring  that 
rising  shelter  costs  do  mt  cause  hunger 
among  low-income  families,  we  will  undoubt- 
edly save  the  long-term  costs  of  the  health 
and  social  consequences  of  homelessness. 

Again,  i  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
substitute  before  us  today.  These  sections 
represent  the  significant  steps  for  a  domestic 
food  aki  polk:y  ttiat  can  prevent  additional 
hunger  and  homelessriess. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Fazio]. 

Mr.  PAZIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
my  colleague  for  yielding  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  com- 
mend our  committee  chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Lelahs] 
and  our  task  force  chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Panetta] 
of  the  Select  Committee  on  Hunger 
for  the  work  they  have  done  in  bring- 
ing this  legislation  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  strongly  support 
the  passage  of  House  Resolution  558, 
the  Urgent  Relief  for  the  Homeless 
Act,  which  would  authorize  $725  mil- 
lion over  a  4-year  period  for  an  array 
of  Federal  programs  providing  emer- 
gency shelter  and  food,  health  care, 
and  more  permanent  housing  for  the 
homeless. 

I  would  like  to  begin  by  commending 
my  colleagues  Mr.  Lowry,  House  Ma- 
jority Leader  Tom  Foley,  and  Mr. 
Stewaxt  McKinney,  as  well  as  Mr. 
Chalmers  Wylie,  and  Mr.  Fernano  St 
GERMAtR  for  their  leadership  in  ad- 
dressing this  important  issue.  I'd  also 
like  to  commend  Mr.  LsLAin),  Mr.  Pa- 
netta, and  my  colleagues  on  the  Select 
Committee  on  Himger  for  their  ef- 
forts. 


The  plight  of  the  homeless  in  our 
coimtry  has  reached  a  state  of  crisis. 
Recent  surveys  indicate  that  this 
winter  alone  the  nimiber  of  homeless 
people  has  risen  by  24  percent.  The 
largest  increases  have  been  reported 
among  homeless  families  and  children. 
Most  disturbing  of  all,  a  study  by  the 
U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors  and  the 
National  Coalition  for  the  Homeless 
foimd  that  in  over  half  the  cities  sur- 
veyed people  are  turned  away  from 
emergency  shelters  because  there  is  no 
room  to  house  them. 

Several  weeks  ago  I  had  the  opportu- 
nity to  observe  the  magnitude  of  the 
problem  in  my  own  district.  During  an 
average  month  in  Yolo  County,  CA, 
the  most  rural  and  least  populated  of 
the  three  counties  I  represent,  as 
many  as  450  homeless  people  receive 
food  and  shelter.  I  met  with  church 
officials  and  representatives  from  local 
relief  organizations  who  have  exhaust- 
ed their  already  very  limited  resources 
and  are  begging  for  Federal  assistance. 
Clearly,  the  situation  is  urgent.  It  is 
time  for  us  to  fulfill  our  responsibility 
to  shelter  and  care  for  our  Nation's 
homeless. 

Our  churches  and  our  private  volun- 
tary organizations  have  done  aU  they 
can  do.  We  are  not  creating,  as  our 
critics  imply,  a  problem— not  inventing 
a  problem— that  we  must  then  solve 
here.  We  are  responding  to  the  legiti- 
mately felt  needs  of  people  who  have 
been  responding  long  before  the  Fed- 
eral Government  was  ever  involved. 

In  its  fiscal  1988  budget  proposal  the 
administration  once  again  places  the 
burden  of  the  deficit  reductions  on 
those  who  are  most  needy.  The  admin- 
istration's budget  cuts  low-income  pro- 
grams, including  child  nutrition  and 
antihunger  programs,  by  $6.7  billion 
and  Medicare  by  $4.6  billion— this  will 
only  exacerbate  the  problem.  Our  pro- 
posal provides  fluids  for  programs  al- 
ready in  existence  which  have  a 
proven  record  of  performance.  It  seeks 
to  address  the  immediate  needs  of  the 
homeless  and  to  give  them  the  chance 
to  make  permanent  improvements  in 
their  lives. 

Homelessness  and  hunger  are  na- 
tional problems  demanding  our  full  at- 
tention and  leadership.  We  not  only 
have  the  opportunity  but  we  have  the 
responsibility  to  ameliorate  the  lives 
of  millions  of  Americans  living  under 
deplorable  conditions.  I  again  urge  fa- 
vorable consideration  of  this  resolu- 
tion on  behalf  of  our  Nation's  home- 
less.   

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  MnxER]. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  this  leg- 
islation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  the  first  in  a 
series  of  small  steps  in  turning  back 
the  tide  of  cuts  that  have  stripped 
marginal  families,   marginal   working 


families,  from  the  support  systems 
that  have  caused  them  now  to  have  to 
go  and  live  on  the  streets. 

The  tragedy  is  that  it  is  no  longer 
single  individuals  or  people  who  were 
tn  serious  trouble  in  our  society.  We 
now  see  families  with  children  becom- 
ing the  fastest-growing  subgroup 
among  the  homeless,  and  we  must  im- 
derstand  that  we  are  now  raising  chil- 
dren in  very,  very  unhealthy  situa- 
tions. 

Hopefully,  this  legislation  will  start 
to  turn  the  comer  and  bring  this  coim- 
try back  to  a  sense  that  after  6  years 
of  cutting  this  is  the  result.  Most  of  us 
in  this  body  should  not  be  surprised  by 
the  presence  of  the  homeless  on  our 
streets  because  it  is  the  policies  that 
we  carried  out  in  following  the  Reagan 
agenda  that  cut  the  low-income  hous- 
ing, that  cut  shelters  for  these  people, 
and  that  brought  them  to  the  streets 
of  the  United  States  of  America. 

Mr.  EMERSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yielded  back  my  time  because  at  the 
time  I  did  not  have  any  further  re- 
quests for  time.  I  should  have  reserved 
my  time. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  if  I  may  now  reclaim  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Emerson]  that  he  be  al- 
lowed to  reclaim  his  time? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  EMERSON.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  such  time  as 
he  may  require  to  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Morrison]. 

Mr.  MORRISON  of  Washington. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  pleased  to  be  a 
sponsor  of  H.R.  558,  the  Urgent  Relief 
to  the  Homeless  Act,  and  rise  in  its 
sup[>ort.  I  am  particularly  pleased  to 
see  the  inclusion  of  the  Pood  Assist- 
ance for  the  Homeless  Act,  which  was 
approved  by  the  Agriculture  Commit- 
tee. 

Homelessness  and  substandard  hous- 
ing are  facts  of  life  for  a  dispropor- 
tionately high  number  of  Washing- 
ton's rural  poor.  In  my  district,  in 
Yakima  County  alone,  6  of  15  active 
organizations  provided  54,000  bed- 
nights  to  the  homeless  in  1986,  and 
unfortunately,  an  unknown  number  of 
folks  were  turned  away  because  of  the 
lack  of  resources.  Rural  areas  contain 
25  percent  of  Washington's  housing 
stock,  but  have  38  percent  of  the  sub- 
standard housing  units— those  units 
requiring  major  repair  or  demolition. 
Towns  and  private  groups  have  in- 
creasingly devoted  resources  to  hous- 
ing rehabilitation  and  the  needs  of  the 
homeless,  but  it  is  my  belief  that  they 
cannot  aidequately  serve  these  needs 
without  additional  assistance  from  the 
Federal  level.  This  bill  provides  addi- 
tional funding  through  a  variety  of 
programs  which  have  already  been 
shown  to  work. 

Families— and  in  particular,  rural 
families— are      the      new      homeless. 


Nearly  half  of  the  homeless  served  In 
my  district  are  homeless  families,  with 
the  majority  of  those  having  chlldroa 
under  5  years  old.  Shelter  providers 
serving  families  are  able  to  place  a  few 
in  emergency  housing  for  up  to  30 
days.  More  typically  the  placement  is 
4  to  7  days.  While  additional  funds  are 
provided  for  emergency  needs,  this 
legislation  also  provides  opportunities 
for  the  homeless  to  permanently  im- 
prove their  lives  and  focuses  special 
emphasis  on  families  and  children. 

In  addition,  this  bill  contains  provi- 
sions adopted  by  the  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee which  provide  food  assistance 
for  the  homeless.  It  allows  States  to 
conduct  outreach  activities  aimed  at 
persons  without  permanent  homes  to 
encourage  them  to  participate  in  the 
Pood  Stamp  Program,  and  it  exempts 
housing  assistance  payments  made  on 
behalf  of  households  living  in  tenux>- 
rary  quarters  from  consideration  as 
Income  for  food  stamp  purposes.  Fi- 
nally, this  legislation  reauthorizes 
TEFAP  through  1990,  and  allows  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  upon  certifi- 
cation of  need  by  a  State  ciovemor,  to 
provide  up  to  14  million  pounds  of  sur- 
plus cheese  for  distribution  within  the 
State,  providing  that  it  will  not  dis- 
place the  commercial  sales  of  cheese. 

Again,  I  rise  in  strong  support  of 
this  legislation  and  encourage  my  col- 
leagues to  vote  in  favor  of  this  desper- 
ately needed  assistance  for  the  home- 
less. 

D  1440 

Mr.  LOWRY  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORRISON  of  Washington.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Washing- 
ton. 

Mr.  LOWRY  of  Washington.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wanted  to  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  excellent  state- 
ment. We  are  very  proud  of  the  fact 
that  every  Member  of  the  Washington 
State  delegation  is  a  sponsor  and  has 
worked  hard  on  this  legislation.  It  is 
very  appreciated  and  also  it  goes  right 
along  with  the  leadership  of  Stu 
McKiNNET  and  Chalmers  Wylie  and 
all  kinds  of  other  people.  It  is  biparti- 
san, good  legislation. 

Mr.  MORRISON  of  Washington.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  his  leader- 
ship on  this  issue. 

Mr.  EMERSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  re- 
serve the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Lewis]. 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  thank  the  gentieman  for  yield- 
ing me  this  time. 

I  rise  today  to  express  my  strong 
support  for  H.R.  558,  the  Urgent 
Relief  for  the  Homeless  Act.  This  leg- 
islation is  not  only  necessary  but  long 
overdue.    In   recent   months,   reports 
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have  tndloted  that  the  problem  of  the 
honmlfWi  hu  ilgntflnntly  worsened. 
Our  NaUan  ihares  the  moral  obliga- 
tion to  help  the  many  hcHneless  faml- 
Uei  and  indhrlduals  forced  to  Uve  in 
theatneta 

Hie  state  and  local  governments, 
along  with  inivate  organtaatlons  can 
no  longer  carry  the  weight  of  the 
IvoUem  of  the  homelen.  The  Nation- 
al GoTemmflnt  moat  make  a  strong 
stand,  a  strong  stand  in  helping  those 
that  have  been  left  out  and  left 
behind. 

How  can  we  as  elected  officials  stand 
tor  and  watch  so  many  of  our  young 
and  old  suffer  the  pain  of  winter  and 
vkdenee  and  the  everyday  street  haz- 
ards that  they  encounter  simply  be- 
cause they  cannot  afford  adequate 
housing  and  safe  housing. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  must  take  a  stand; 
we  must  continue  to  be  a  caring  and 
sharing  society.  Today,  I  am  Issuing  a 
challenge  to  all  of  my  colleagues,  both 
Democrats  and  Republicans,  to  Join 
me  in  supporting  this  important  piece 
of  legislation.  The  provision  for  ade- 
quate housing  for  aU  American  citi- 
lens  is  a  basic  right.  We  can  do  no  less 
but  provide  shelter  and  housing  for  all 
of  our  people. 

Mr.  FRENZEL  Mr.  Chainnan,  when  the 
began  on  the  rule  for  this  tkW,  I  was 
to  vote  for  H.R.  558.  At  that  time  I 
was  unsMnra  that  the  leadership  of  this  House 
had  schaduiad  tha  M  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  K  vlolalad  INs  Budget  Act 

I  wl  aclcnowtadga  the  needs  of  the  home- 
laaa  But  I  am  shocked  that  this  txll,  which  is 
not  to  be  affacUva  until  next  fiscal  year,  would 
be  njshsd  to  the  floor  In  violation  of  the 
Budget  Act,  and  spparentiy  with  little  other 
thought  of  seeking  real  sokitions  to  a  vexing 


If  INs  were  an  ameigency,  I  wouM  probably 
support  the  bM,  and  kwk  to  the  appropriations 
bi  to  tUy  i4>  the  mass.  But,  the  two  commit- 
toaa  which  processed  the  bHI  have  plenty  of 
tinw  to  praaant  a  more  thoughtful,  budget- 
conforming  veraion  before  October  1. 

I  am  pankxdarly  dMressed  that  the  House 
toadoraWp  and  tha  biTs  managers  don't  seem 
to  care  about  the  budget  problem.  The  rejec- 
tion of  the  MkIwI  amendment  was  convincing 
avUanoa  to  me  that  controlling  our  fiscal  defi- 
cits is  a  matter  o(  acom  to  ttwse  who  are  pro- 
moMng  this  bM.  Aid  to  the  homeless  Is  a  high 
prtorMy;  but  so  is  control  of  the  deliciL 

It  is  posaiile  serve  both  priorfties.  and  when 
tha  House  toadorahip  shows  Interest  in  so 
doina  t  shaH  vote  for  the  bill.  Until  then  I  am 
obiged  to  vote  agsinsi  it 

Mr.  CNNQEU-  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  strong 
si^>port  of  the  lagJataUon. 

H.R.  568  ia  a  Ui  to  provfcle  urgently  needed 
houaing.  heaNh  aanioea.  and  other  supportive 
aanioaa  to  tha  aatimatad  1  miUton  homeless. 
To  INs  and.  tha  bM  authorizes  a  total  of  $500 
mMon  In  iscal  year  1987  for  a  variety  of  pur- 
poais:  amaigancy  food  and  shelter,  transition- 
ai  housing,  tow  Income  housing,  permanent 
houaing  for  the  dtoaWad  homeless,  and  emer- 
gency oommunNy  aervices.  The  bill  will  also 
Inaura  that  tha  vaitoua  Federal  agencies  with 


re«pona«)ilities  In  reiatkxi  to  the  homeless  wHI 
be  able  to  coordbiate  their  activities. 

Many  of  the  people  this  biN  wHt  beneftt  are 
thoee  homeless  families  with  chiUren,  merrtal- 
ly  II  indMduais  snd  people  suffering  from  sut>- 
stance  abuse. 

The  bUI  is  intended  to  alleviate  the  suffering 
of  ttw  unfortunate  segment  of  society.  The 
homeless  are  vulneral>le  to  illness  due  to  ad- 
vene conditiorw  on  the  streets  or  in  makeshift 
shatters.  The  homeleas  suffer  from  weakened 
physk^l  conditnn  due  to  lack  of  food.  And  the 
homeless  face  barriers  in  getting  access  to 
t>a|k:  medwal  care,  in  part  because  so  many 
of  them  are  uninsured  and  lack  the  ability  to 
pay  for  services,  and  in  part  because  tfie  tra- 
dittonal  medk»l  care  delivery  system  is  not 
designed  to  accommodate  the  homeless. 

The  Committee  on  Energy  arxl  Commerce 
has  contrilxjted  to  the  effort  to  address  the 
most  pressing  needs  of  the  homeless  t>y  au- 
thorizing $75  milton  for  grants  for  outpatient 
health  servKes  for  the  homeless,  $25  million 
for  grants  for  community  mental  health  serv- 
eas  to  the  mentally  ill  homeless,  and  $75  mil- 
IkMi  for  tfw  conversion  of  unused  or  under- 
used publK  facilities  into  facilities  for  the 
homeless  and  to  provkie  t>ask:  social  servk:es 
in  those  facilities. 

Assistance  for  tfie  homeless  is  k>ng  over- 
due. I  am  pleased  that  ttw  Congress  and  this 
Natton  have  started  to  address  the  needs  of 
this  k>ng-neglected  group. 

i  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  H.R.  558. 

Mr.  DREIER  of  California.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  reluctant  opposition  to  H.R.  558,  ttie 
Urgent  Relief  for  the  Homeless  Act.  Nobody 
denies  that  there  is  a  homeless  problem  In 
this  country.  The  fact  that  the  homeless 
stream  now  includes  a  large  numt>er  of 
women  arxl  children  makes  a  irK;reased  com- 
mibnent  necessary. 

But  in  my  view,  the  $750  million  price  tag  of 
this  legislatton,  though  an  impressive  state- 
ment it  makes,  provkies  little  sutistance  in 
wt4ch  to  solve  the  inherent  protilems  of  the 
homeless.  Furtfiermore,  in  light  of  current 
budget  constraints,  Federal  assistance  for  the 
homeless  has,  thus  far,  not  been  modest 
Since  fiscal  year  1984,  Congress  has  appro- 
priated $435  milton  in  direct  assistance  to  the 
homeless.  I  believe  that  t>efore  commiting 
such  a  substantially  increased  level  of  re- 
sources, we  should  have  a  better  grasp  of  the 
magnitude  and  the  nature  of  the  problem. 

Who  are  ttie  homeless,  and  how  many  of 
ttiem  are  there?  Experts  seem  to  differ  on  this 
issue.  Some  say  they  are  deinstituttonalized 
mental  patients,  others  say  they  are  the  un- 
emptoyed,  arvi  still  others  suggest  they  are 
the  uneducated.  According  to  the  community 
for  creative  nonvnlence,  there  are  3  milton 
homeless,  but  a  Harvard  University  study  indi- 
cates there  are  350,000.  The  answer,  I  wouM 
guess,  falls  somewhere  in  between  tt>e  enor- 
mous variance  of  these  estimates. 

State  and  k>cal  governments,  and  private 
organizatkxis  are  better  equipped  to  deal  with 
prat)lems  of  the  poor  snd  homeless  in  their 
communities.  Although  H.R.  558  seeks  to  uti- 
lize this  approach,  it  is  still  too  restrictive  and 
e4reme.  In  my  view,  their  lack  of  success  at 
tha  kx^al  level  in  dealing  with  the  homeless 
prot>lem,  whether  it  be  perceived  or  real,  is 
not  so  much  ttw  result  of  a  lack  of  resources. 


but  of  a  lack  of  uTKlarstandtog  of  ttta  nature  of 
the  prolMem.  If  tocal  governments,  wttich  are 
best  eqiapped  to  deal  with  ttta  urik|ue  needs 
of  their  area,  have,  thus  far,  been  unable  to 
solve  ttie  problem,  I  doubt  that  the  Federal 
Govamrfient  wM  do  a  better  job  with  H.R.  558. 

Lastty,  I  believe  much  of  this  legisiatton  is 
dupHcatke  and  urmeoessary.  For  instance, 
title  III  of  the  bill  practically  duplicates  the 
emergency  abetter  grsrrts  program  at  a  cost  of 
$100  mWon.  In  additton,  the  FEMA  Food  and 
Shatter  Program  is  double  the  annual  appro- 
priattona  over  the  last  two  fiscal  years;  and, 
wtiile  I  applaud  the  use  of  surpkis  food,  I  fear 
that  this  addttton,  ak>r>g  wtth  the  significant  in- 
crease in  the  Food  and  Shatter  Program, 
couW  negatively  impect  private  sector  vokjn- 
teer  efforts. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  dismayed  that  I  am 
unable  to  support  H.R.  558.  The  plight  of  the 
homeless  is,  irxleed,  a  real  Amencan  tragedy. 
But  I  feel  strongly  that  the  concept  of  H.R. 
558  is  flawed,  and  will  do  little  to  solve  the  in- 
herent problems  of  the  homeless. 

Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  strong 
support  of  H.R.  558— the  urgent  relief  for  the 
Homeless  Act — and  to  urge  my  colleagues  to 
join  me  in  supporting  this  very  important  arxl 
humamtarian  inttiative. 

As  a  fnemt}er  of  tfie  Housing  Subcommtttee 
of  the  Commtttee  on  Banking.  Rnance  and 
Urt>an  Affairs,  I  have  actively  parlKipated  in 
the  subcommittee's  tongstanding  efforts  to 
kientify  the  extent  of  our  Natton's  homeless 
prot)lem  and  to  devetop  appropriate  re- 
sponses consistent  wtth  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's nsponsitMltty  to  provkie  adequate  shel- 
ter for  ilB  dtizertt. 

America  is  a  proud  and  prosperous  nation, 
yet  the  tragedy  of  homelessness  is  around  us 
everywtiere.  There  are  homeless  in  urt>an 
areas,  in  mral  towns,  in  the  subuit)s  and  the 
ctties.  Sadly,  the  number  of  homeless  persorra 
is  growihg  every  year  arxl  according  to  recent 
estimates  tt  is  growing  by  25  percent  annually. 
The  fact  that  2  to  3  million  people  have  no 
place  to  Uve  t>ut  the  streets  is  a  disgraceful 
corxittxir  whk^  shoukl  not  exist  in  a  country 
like  ours. 

Befora  us  today  is  a  package  of  reasonable 
and  responsit)le  proposals  intended  to  provkie 
immedi^e  assistarK»  to  tocal  governments 
and  charitat)le  organizations,  who  over  the 
years,  have  tried  admirably  to  provkie  tfie  nec- 
essary assistance  and  care  to  the  homeless, 
but  tfie  fact  is  tfra  problem  has  grown  beyond 
tfieir  reeources.  The  Urgent  Relief  for  ttie 
Homeless  Act  will  provkie  a  coordinated  Fed- 
eral response  to  supplement  tocal  community 
efforts. 

Tfie  urgent  relief  for  tfie  homeless  autfior- 
izes  $2D  mUKon  for  the  FEMA  Emergency 
Food  and  Shatter  Program,  $100  millnn  for 
the  Emergency  Shetter  Grants  Progrsm,  and 
$30  milikin  for  ttie  Transtttonal  Housing  Pro- 
gram. Addtttonally,  ttie  legislation  auttiorizes 
$50  millon  for  communtty  action  agencies  to 
provkie  services  to  ttie  homeless  and  it  au- 
ttiorizes 4,000  short-term  section  8  certiftoates 
for  housing. 

The  seed  for  this  legislation  is  unmistak- 
at)le,  bat  let  ttiere  be  no  misunderstanding, 
this  will  not  solve  or  eliminate  ttie  homeless 
protjiem  in  America.  To  ttie  contrary,  ttiis  leg- 
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Islatton  provUes  only  emergency  food  snd 
shelter  necessary  to  keep  the  people  now  on 
tfie  streets  from  dying  of  malnutrition  or  expo- 
sure to  tfie  coM.  Eliminating  ttie  homeless 
problem  will  require  medium-  and  tong-term 
commttments  from  tfie  administration.  Con- 
gress, kxal  governments,  and  Vxai  servkse 
provkjers  to  find  or  consttuct  adequate  perma- 
nent housing,  to  provkie  suffKient  community 
based  housing  for  ttie  deinstitutionalized  men- 
tally HI,  to  provkie  emptoyment  training  and 
counseling,  snd  to  develop  sdequate  pro- 
grams to  treat  akx>hol  and  drug  dependency. 
For  ttiis  reason,  I  believe  tfie  transtttonal  hous- 
ing program  is  a  key  component  of  ttiis  pack- 
age. 

As  tfie  sponsor  of  the  Transitional  Housing 
Program,  I  tMlieve  it  goes  tieyond  just  an 
emergency  focus  to  provkie  short-term  hous- 
ing for  the  fiomeless  and  deinstituttonalized 
mentally  ill  in  homes  wfiere  ttiey  can  receive 
supportive  servk»  ttiat  include  medial  and 
psychotogKsl  treatment  job  counseling, 
proper  nutrttton,  and  Federal  assistance  wtich 
ttiey  are  qualified  to  receive. 

Attfiough  tfiis  moves  us  in  ttie  right  direc- 
tion, we  still  have  a  tong  journey  to  travel  to 
resolve  tfie  fiomeless  crisis.  We  must  move 
fonward  with  enlightened  kleas  developed  In 
cooperation  and  coordination  wtth  archttects 
and  devetopers,  planners  and  financiers,  busi- 
ness and  govemment,  all  united  in  commtt- 
ment  to  eliminating  homelessness  by  design- 
ing and  constructing  permanent  housing  tfiat 
is  affordable,  safe,  decent,  and  wtiere  people 
can  live  wtth  dignity  and  self  respect.  As  tfie 
sponsor  of  the  Transtttonal  Housing  Program, 
I  know  that  this  and  emergency  sfielter  pro- 
grams can  only  be  an  interim  solution.  As  a 
compasstonate  nation,  it  is  our  moral  duty  to 
help  the  homeless  through  long  term  solutions 
ttiat  provkie  permanent  housing  and  not  to 
accept  overcrowded  and  understaffed  shelters 
as  the  tiest  that  we  can  do. 

If  we  really  want  to  resolve  ttie  problem  of 
homelessness  tt  will  take  commttment,  tioth 
personal  and  financial  among  national  and 
local  interests.  There  already  exists  thousands 
of  dednated  volunteers  wfio  give  generously 
of  tt:3ir  time  and  effort  to  help  those  alone 
and  on  ttie  streets,  tt  is  now  time  for  us  to  do 
tfie  right  thing  t>y  provkling  Federal  resources 
to  help  the  local  communtties  get  tfie  job 
done.  I  rise  in  stitKig  support  of  H.R.  558  and 
to  commend  my  colleagues,  Representative 
Foley,  Representative  Coehlo,  Representa- 
tive LowRY,  Representative  Gonzalez,  and 
Representative  McKinney,  for  their  outstand- 
ing efforts  to  help  tfie  fiomeless.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  join  me  in  supporting  this  impor- 
tant and  necessary  legislation. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Cfiairman,  I  rise  in  support 
of  the  sut)stitute  offered  by  my  dear  friend 
from  Fkxkla  [Mr.  Pepper].  I  have  been  proud 
to  stand  wtth  him  so  many  times  in  ttie  past 
and  I  am  proud  to  stand  wtth  him  again  today. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  know  tfiat  some  of  my  col- 
leagues view  tfiis  as  a  kical  issue.  Indeed,  the 
tocal  response  to  tfie  homeless  problem  has 
been  nottiing  short  of  magniftoant  In  my  own 
district  ttie  response  of  communtties  and  a 
network  of  fiundreds  of  volunteers  at  sfietters, 
food  banks,  and  soup  kttcfiens  has  been  im- 
pressive and  moving.  Tfieir  response  lias 
been  a  compMment  to  our  capactty  as  a  socie- 


ty. But  ttie  truth  is  that  tocal  resources  have 
been  overwtielmed.  A  1986  Conference  of 
Mayors  report  found  tfiat  nearly  every  ctty  in 
the  country  has  tieen  forced  to  turn  away 
homeless  people  in  need  of  food  and  sfietter. 
As  tfie  rsnking  minority  member  of  tfie 
House  Appropriations  Commtttee,  I  want  to 
remind  my  colleagues  as  we  debate  today's 
legislation  of  tfie  efforts  we  have  already 
made  to  assist  ttie  homeless.  To  help  meet 
tfie  need,  tfie  Appropriattons  Commtttee 
brought  a  $50  millton  urgent  supplemental  to 
this  ftoor  in  January.  Anotfier  $95  millkyi  in 
fiomeless  funding  was  In  tfie  fiscal  year  1987 
CR.  Since  1983,  we  have  provkled  Itterally  txl- 
lions  of  dollars  in  homeless  assistance 
through  tfie  demonstration  transition  and 
block  grant  programs  at  HUD;  surplus  food 
ttirough  USDA's  TEFAP  Program;  VA  Out- 
reach, Counseling,  and  Treatment  Programs; 
FEMA's  Emergency  Food  and  Shetter  Pro- 
gram; and  a  wkle  array  of  HHS  programs.  We 
sfiould  take  pride  in  tfiose  efforts. 

But  tt  is  clear  ttiat  addtttonal  resources  are 
needed.  Funding  today's  authorization  will  be 
dttfkxitt,  txjt  tt  merits  our  best  efforts.  I  know 
that  this  is  the  era  of  new  federalism  and 
budget  defk:tts.  But  wtiat  role  is  ttiere  for  Gov- 
emment If  we  turn  our  t>ack  on  those  wtio 
need  us  most?  This  isn't  some  blllton  dollar 
synfuels  boondoggle  or  a  water  project  bill 
filled  with  pork.  It's  lielp  for  tfiose  wfio  don't 
have  a  home  to  heat  or  pork  to  eat 

When  we  confront  adverstty,  so  often  "we 
get  by  with  a  IttUe  fielp  from  our  friends"— 
sometimes  Divine,  sometimes  earthly.  And  we 
all  know  fiow  important  that  help  can  be.  The 
homeless  have  few  friends,  few  families.  In 
this  time  of  adverstty  for  tfie  homeless,  Gov- 
emment must  be  their  friend.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  the  Pepper  sut>stitute,  and 
help  tfie  fiomeless  get  by  wtth  a  itttle  fielp 
from  tfieir  friends.  Tfiank  you. 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  as  a  co- 
sponsor  and  strong  supporter  of  H.R.  558,  a 
tiill  to  provkie  urgent  relief  for  our  Nation's 
growing  homeless  population. 

This  legislation  addresses  a  complex  prot>- 
lem  facing  our  Nation  tfiat  fias  now  reached 
crisis  proportions.  Qutte  simply,  tfiere  are  no 
simple  solutions,  txjt  tfie  simple  truth  is  that 
tfie  numt>er  of  homeless  lias  grown  tieyond 
ttie  abiltty  of  tocal  governments  and  cfiaritatile 
groups  to  deal  effectively  wtth  this  protilem. 
This  legislation  will  not  rid  our  Nation  of  tfie 
fiomeless  problem,  t)ut  tt  will  do  a  great  deal 
to  address  some  of  the  most  pressing  needs 
of  our  Nation's  homeless,  by  provkling  emer- 
gency food  and  sfielter,  and  important  fiealth 
care  servk^es. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  proud  to  say  that  my 
home  State  of  New  York  was  tfie  first  in  the 
Nation  to  establish  a  State  program  providing 
grants  for  the  construction  of  housing  wtth 
senrices  for  tfie  homeless.  Tfiat  was  in  1983. 
To  date,  tfiat  program  has  commttted  $70  mil- 
ton  to  serving  7,000  homeless  people.  Tfie 
proposed  New  York  State  budget  for  the  up- 
coming fiscal  year  includes  $180  millkxi  to 
feed,  sfietter,  and  care  for  tfie  homeless. 

New  York  has  recognized  tfie  seriousness 
of  the  homeless  crisis  and,  like  so  many  ottier 
States,  is  doing  tts  best  to  respond  to  s  posi- 
tive and  signifk»nt  way.  Unfortunately,  tfiough. 
State   and   tocal   resources  are   simply   not 


enough  to  do  ttie  wfiole  job.  They  need  help 
from  ttie  Federal  Govemment  We  have  pro- 
vkled substantial  assistance  ah«ady.  In  fad, 
earlier  tfiis  year  we  approved  an  addtttonal 
$50  millkxi  for  emergency  homeless  reief. 
But  we  need  to  do  more,  snd  H.R.  558  gives 
us  that  opportuntty. 

All  totaled,  ttiis  bill  auttiorizes  $725  milton 
for  a  variety  of  homeless  akl  programs  for  this 
fiscal  year  and  lasting  ttirough  fiscal  year 
1990.  Contained  in  this  amount  is  $400  mMton 
for  housing  progrsms,  kiduding  tfie  Emergen- 
cy Shetter  Grant  Program,  ttie  Transtttonal 
Housing  Program,  section  8  tow-income  hous- 
ing certifk^tes,  and  FEMA's  Emergency  Food 
and  Shetter  Program.  Tfie  bill  also  authorizes 
tfie  acquisttton  and  refiatxKtation  of  surplus 
Govemment  properties  for  tfie  homeless,  and 
provkles  for  a  matching  grant  program  for  tfie 
acquisttton  of  permanent  hoining  for  harxli- 
capped  homeless. 

I  am  particularly  impressed  t>y  tfie  provi- 
stons  in  this  bill  tfiat  authorize  a  total  of  $100 
millton  in  fiscal  year  1 987  for  outpatient  heatth 
care  and  mental  heatth  servKOS  for  tfie  home- 
less; $75  millton  of  tfiat  amourrt  wouto  t>e  ear- 
marked for  a  new  grant  program  tfiat  woukl 
enable  communtty-tnsed  fieatth  care  provkl- 
ers  to  serve  tfie  fiomeless  wtth  outpatient 
heatth  care,  outpatient  mental  fieatth  servces, 
outpatient  daig  and  akx>fiol  abuse  servnes. 
and  case  management  servk:as. 

This  legislation  is  expected  to  provkie  my 
home  State  of  New  Yort(  wtth  about  $48  mil- 
lton in  addtttonal  homeless  assistance,  and  for 
tfiat  I  am  very  pleased  and  ttiankful.  However, 
one  of  the  biggest  benefits  tt  provkles  New 
York  is  tfiat  tt  excludes  housing  assistance 
payments  made  to  "welfare  fiotels"  on  befialf 
of  fiomeless  families  from  tieing  used  in  tfie 
calculation  of  their  food  stamp  benefits.  Wel- 
fare hotels  are  especially  prevalent  in  ttie 
Westchester  County,  NY,  area  I  serve.  Adop- 
tion of  this  proviston  will  restore  tost  food 
stamp  benefits  to  over  5.000  families  in  New 
York,  and  ttiat  is  a  reform  ttiat  is  much 
needed  and  overdue. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  refer  to  tfie  West- 
chester County  homeless  sttuation  as  a  fitting 
example  of  just  how  sertous  our  homeless 
crisis  has  become.  Westchester  County  is  one 
of  our  country's  rKfiest  communities,  yet  ttie 
homeless  problem  there  is  already  sertous 
and  it  is  getting  worse.  Let  me  quote  from  a 
letter  I  received  ft^om  Westcfiester  County  Ex- 
ecutive Andrew  O'Rourke: 

Between  1083  and  1984  the  homeless  case- 
load went  up  X>y  a  (actor  of  four.  Ehirlng  the 
same  period  the  average  length  of  stay  for 
the  homeless  doubled  from  two  monttu  to 
(our  months.  Between  1084  and  1986  the  av- 
erage length  o(  stay  further  increaaed  to 
five  and  one-half  months.  In  1983  the  direct 
cost  for  housing  the  homeless,  that  Is  the 
cost  of  providing  emergency  housing  in  shel- 
ters, motels  and  with  contracted  agencies 
was  $750,000.  In  1984  it  escalated  to  $0  mil- 
lion. In  1985  tt  increased  further  to  approxi- 
mately i9  million.  If  indirect  costs  are 
added,  which  Include  transportation,  restau- 
rant allowances  and  county  staff,  the  total 
comes  to  $14  million  for  1985. 

To  make  matters  worse,  Mr.  Chairmaa  I 
have  been  informed  ttiat  ttvae-fourttis  of 
Westchester  County's  homeless  sre  chiMren. 
Ttiese  are  shocking  facts  and  tfiey  leave  us 
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to  cope  with  this 


TM  h  wtwt  we  are  doing  today,  and  I  am 
plaaaad  to  note  that  we  are  doing  more  than 
manly  kicraaaing  Iha  dolar  amount  for  home- 
laaa  pragranw.  TNa  M  alao  eatabltshes  an 
imanigancy  Commiaaion  on  Homeiesaness  to 
Goonliala,  monitor,  and  improve  the  Federal 
raaponaa  to  *w  probiama  of  the  homeiess.  In 
addMon.  Itw  bll  aimpMlaa  the  procedure  for 
maMng  hamalaaa  indMduala  eligbie  for  par- 
Hdpatton  In  the  Job  Training  Partnership  Act 
R  alao  daiWaa  thai  Meracy  programs  should 
batter  amy  homotois  adults  and  encourages 
Maracy  aan»ioea  to  be  offered  In  shelters.  This 
ia  an  ImponaiH  part  of  the  long-term  solution 
to  our  homalaaa  problem. 

Mr.  Chakmaa  mne  of  us  here  expect  the 
homalsaa  proUam  to  go  away  overnight,  with 
or  wNtom  INa  bM.  However,  the  early  consid- 
aralion  of  INa  lagialalion.  and  the  substantive 
contont  of  this  measure,  makes  it  clear  that 
ttw  homotosa  iaaue  has  been  targeted  as  a 
tap  naltanai  priority,  and  appropriately  so. 
Much  work  ia  left  to  do  in  this  area,  but  we 
are  maidng  an  iraporlant  contribution  to  a  final 
aokiHon  hare  today.  I  urge  the  overwhelming 
paaame  of  H.R.  558. 

Mr.  SUNDQUIST.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  as 
deeply  concerned  and  troubled  by  the  plight 
of  the  hometosB  aa  any  of  my  colleagues  in 
Congreas;  however,  I  have  some  serious  res- 
enntona  about  today's  bill  to  aid  the  home- 


TNa  homelosa  package  smacks  of  political 
ahortalghtedneaa.  With  H.R.  558,  we  have 
taken  a  very  legitimate  social  problem  and 
turned  it  into  poMkial  grandstanding  for  pollti- 
cai  gain.  Once  again.  Congress  is  trying  too 
quickly  to  reaotve  every  complex  problem  by 
throwing  money  at  it 

We  need  more  than  cosmetk:  solutions  to 
the  homotosB  problem.  We  need  solutions 
that  gel  to  the  root  of  the  problem,  like  deal- 
ing with  the  mentaly  ill — ttie  greatest  source 
of  homolessnoBS.  Yet.  this  bill  authorizes  a 
mere  fractkxi  of  the  total  amount— $25  mil- 
Ion— to  addraas  the  needs  of  the  mentally  im- 
paired. 

Furthermore,  it  is  irorsc  that  there  Is  no  rec- 
ognilion  in  H.R.  558  that  it  is  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's own  king-time  polfcy  of  deinstitu- 
Monafaing  mental  inatitutnns  that  has  led  to 
our  current  homeless  crisis.  I  don't  see  any  at- 
tempt in  thia  bM  to  change  our  pdkaes  toward 
the  mentally  HI— the  heart  of  the  problem. 
Once  again  Gongreaa  is  trying  to  treat  the 
aymptama  and  not  the  cause.  This  bill  is  too 
Mile  and  too  Ma  for  the  mentally  ill,  too  much 
money,  too  quck  for  the  homelesa. 

TNa  bH  ia  aiao  fiscally  shortsighted.  In 
total  with  the  food  and  nutritton  supple- 
ment—the package  wouM  dump  nearly  three 
quartara  of  a  bHon  dollars— in  the  nruddle  of 
the  liacal  yearHuat  as  a  temporary  "bandakl ' 
unM  naw  autfwrlty  can  be  worked  out  for 
flacal  year  1968. 

Mr.  Chaimian.  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
bomoleaa  need  help.  But  to  literally  throw 
afcnoat  SI  biHon  out  for  temporary,  cosmetk: 
•urgary  ia  Irresponafcto  partfculafly,  as  we 
are  ttnjgging  daiy  in  the  Budget  Committee 
to  preaanw  programa  for  the  eklerly  and  for 


educatkjn  while  meeting  our  Gramm-Rudman 
taigets. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  must  leam  to  be  more 
practkal  and  more  reasonable  in  our  spending 
deciskxts.  It  Is  Irresponsible  to  authorize 
nearly  $1  bilNon  overnight  just  because  an  im- 
portant social  Issue  has  become  popularized 
by  the  news  media.  Too  often  we  succeed 
only  in  appearing  to  solve  a  problem,  when  In 
reality  new  levels  of  bureaucracy  are  the 
benefKiaries  of  Congress'  superficial  solu- 
t»rn,  not  the  people  who  need  the  help. 

The  problem  of  homelessness  has  been 
with  us  for  a  very  kmg  time.  A  $725  millk)n 
bandaxj  will  not  cure  the  problem— all  It  will 
do  Is  provMe  politk:ians  with  something  new  to 
grandstand  about. 

We  need  to  take  some  Incisive  steps  to 
cure  the  root  of  the  problem,  to  find  out  why 
ttiese  people  are  homeless— and  then  come 
up  with  permanent  solutk>ns — not  bandakjs. 

Mr.  RAHALL  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  today  In 
support  of  the  bill,  H.R.  558,  to  provide  urgent 
relef  for  ttie  homeless.  There  are  more  home- 
lesB  people  in  America  today  than  at  any  time 
since  the  Great  Depresston.  Despite  the  last  4 
years  of  ecorwmk;  recovery,  the  homeless 
populatkxi  has  been  growing  at  the  rate  of 
about  25  percent  a  year,  and  the  number  of 
homeless  Is  expected  to  increase  still  further 
unless  actk>n  is  taken. 

The  exptosion  in  the  number  of  homeless 
Americans  has  outrun  the  ability  of  local  gov- 
ernments and  charitable  organizations  to  cope 
with  ttie  problem.  Cities  across  the  country 
report  that  homeless  people — including  fami- 
lies with  children — are  routinely  t)eing  turned 
away  from  emergency  shelters  due  to  the  lack 
of  space. 

Efforts  to  deal  with  the  homeless  crisis  have 
t)een  hampered  by  persistent  myths  about 
wtiD  the  homeless  are,  why  they  are  in  such  a 
desperate  situatk)n,  and  what  can  be  done  to 
he|>  them. 

There  are  six  myths  which  perpetuate  a  dis- 
torted pKture  of  the  homeless.  These  myths 
are:  First,  most  of  the  honrwless  have  always 
lived  this  way:  second,  the  homeless  are 
alraost  entirely  made  up  of  single  adults;  third, 
the  vast  majority  of  the  homeless  are  the 
chvonnally  mentally  ill,  who  generally  choose 
to  be  homeless;  fourth.  State  and  kx»l  gov- 
ernments and  chafTtat>le  organizattons  have 
tha  resources  to  handle  the  homeless  prot>- 
lem;  fifth,  ecorwmic  growth  will  solve  the  prob- 
lem; arKl  sixth,  ttie  Federal  Government 
cannot  afford  to  deal  with  the  homeless. 

The  facts  are:  First  most  of  the  homeless 
have  become  homeless  only  in  recent  years; 
second,  families  with  children  are  the  fastest 
growirig  group  among  the  homeless,  now 
comprising  almost  one-third  of  the  homeless 
populatnn;  third,  the  mentally  ill.  whk:h  make 
up  only  29  percent  of  the  total  number  of 
homeless  are  not  a  majority  of  the  homeless, 
and  while  some  do  refuse  assistance,  most 
mentally  ill  homeless  have  not  chosen  to  live 
that  way;  fourth,  existing  sTielter  programs  are 
already  filled  beyond  capacity,  d^pite  the 
beat  efforts  of  charitable  organizattons  and 
k>oal  governments  to  create  more  shelters: 
fifth,  tfiere  is  no  correlatxin  between  an  ex- 
panding economy  and  solving  the  homeless 
problem.  In  fact  the  fastest  growth  in  home- 
leasness  has  occurred  during  ttie  current  eco- 
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nomk:  racovery;  and  sixth,  modest  and  target- 
ed Federal  funding  can  greatly  improve  the 
lives  of  the  homeless  without  straining  the 
budget 

In  retponse  to  ttie  alarming  increase  in 
homeieasness  in  tfie  last  few  years,  homeless 
relief  legislatton  has  been  a  high  priority  of 
this  Corv'ess.  On  January  21 .  the  Democratk: 
Steering  and  Poikry  Committee  adopted  a  res- 
okitnn  urging  prompt  enactment  of  legislation 
and  appropriatnns  to  care  for  the  homeless. 
The  legWatton  before  us  today  is  the  first  Im- 
portant ttep  in  realizing  this  goal. 

H.R.  558  autfxxizes  $500  mlllton  in  new 
budget  authority  in  fiscal  year  1987  for  a  vari- 
ety of  homeless  akl  programs.  The  furxls  au- 
thorized are  largely  for  existing  k)cal  programs 
that  will  be  unable  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
homeleas  during  fiscal  year  1987  without  addi- 
ttonal  aisistance.  Notably,  all  funds  appropri- 
ated under  this  bill's  auttKXizatkxis  wouM 
remain  available  until  expended. 

H.R.  E58  authorizes  for  fiscal  year  1987 
funding  for  ttie  fdtowing:  An  existing  emergen- 
cy food  and  shelter  program;  an  ongoing  pro- 
gram for  rehabilitating  buiklings  into  temporary 
shelters;  support  servnes  for  the  homeless  at 
group  homes;  rental  certificates  for  k>w-cost 
rental  housing;  new  permanent  housing  for 
the  handk»pped  homeless;  converskxi  of  un- 
derutilizad  government  property  into  facilities 
for  assiating  homeless  families  and  indivkkjals; 
and  outpatient  health  care  and  mental  health 
servrces  for  the  homeless. 

In  additkm,  food  assistance  for  tfie  home- 
less, reported  out  of  the  Agriculture  Commit- 
tee, have  been  Irnorporated  into  the  bill  by 
the  Rules  Committee.  These  provistons  would 
not  increase  spending  for  fiscal  year  1 987,  but 
woukJ  ajthorize  increased  spending  of  $225 
millton  in  fiscal  year  1988  through  fiscal  year 
1990  for  food  assistance  to  the  needy.  Tliese 
provisk>As  amend  tfie  Food  Stamp  Program  to 
better  target  benefits  to  the  homeless  and  to 
prevent  homelessness.  expand  tfie  surplus 
cheese  program,  and  reautfxxize  ttie  Tempo- 
rary Emergency  Food  Assistance  Program 
(TEFAPj  through  fiscal  year  1990. 

As  a  representative  from  souttiem  West  Vir- 
ginia. I  am  very  much  concerned  with  the 
plight  of  ttie  homeless.  Ttie  reskJents  of  my 
congrsslonal  district  have  been  burdened  with 
failing  Irfdustries  and  tfie  ensuing  high  unem- 
ploymertt  rates  for  the  past  decade.  While  the 
figures  on  wfiat  monetary  relief  this  bill  will 
provkle  to  West  Virginia  are  eitfier  non-exist- 
ent or  yery  rough  in  nature,  I  have  gleaned 
some  hope  for  my  State's  future  ability  to  ad- 
dress ttw  homeless  situatk>n  through  ttie  as- 
sistance of  tills  measure. 

While  most  of  the  money  is  distributed  on  a 
competHive  grant  basis,  tfiere  are  a  handful  of 
programs  which  are  funded  on  a  formula  de- 
rived basis.  I  have  obtained  tentative  figures 
for  the  amount  whk:h  woukJ  be  made  avail- 
able to  West  Virginia  on  three  of  these  pro- 
grams. 

Of  tha  $225  mitinn  provkjed  for  emergency 
fiscal  yaar  1987  funds  for  programs  adminis- 
tered by  the  Housing  and  Urt>an  Devetopment 
[HUD],  $100  millon  woukl  be  for  the  Emer- 
gency Shelter  Grants  Program.  This  program 
provMea  grants  for  the  renovation,  rehabiKta- 
tk>n.  or  converston  of  buiklings  into  emergen- 


cy shelters  to  expand  the  supply  of  shelters 
for  the  homeleas.  HUD  distibutes  the  grants  to 
tocal  governments,  whteh  can  use  tfie  grants 
themselves  or  distribute  funds  to  private  chari- 
table organizatkxis.  Up  to  15  percem  of  these 
grants  can  also  t>e  used  for  supportive  serv- 
k»s  for  the  homeless  such  as  job  counseling 
and  health  servk»s.  Under  the  bill,  grant  ap- 
plk»nts  coukJ  apply  for  a  waiver  of  this  15- 
percent  cap  on  supportive  sendees  funding.  If 
appropriated,  roughtly  $739,000  of  this  money 
wouW  go  to  West  Virginia.  Approximately 
$523,000  ¥«)uld  be  at  the  Governor's  discre- 
tk>n,  while  the  fdtowing  amounts  would  be  al- 
located to  tfie  accompanying  major  cities: 
$67,000  to  Charieston,  $70,000  to  Huntington. 
$32,000  to  Part^erstxjrg,  and  $47,000  to 
Wheeling. 

The  bill  autfiorizes  a  total  of  $70  milfon  In 
additk>nal  fiscal  year  1987  funds  for  an  exist- 
ing food  and  shelter  program  and  for  the 
Community  Sendees  Stock  Grant  Program  to 
provkje  food,  shelter,  and  services  to  the 
homeless;  $50  million  of  this  would  be  author- 
ized for  the  Community  ServKes  Block  Grant 
Program,  administered  by  the  Health  and 
Human  Senrices  Department  [HHS].  The  $50 
millwn  woukJ  be  reserved  for  services  for  the 
homeless  and  would  be  given  only  to  local 
Community  Actton  agencies  that  are  already 
provkJIng  sendees,  food  and  shelter  to  the 
homeless.  An  estimated  $538,000  of  this 
amount  would  be  distributed  in  West  Virginia. 

The  remaining  $20  million  of  this  $70  mlllksn 
is  earmarked  for  tfie  on-going  Emergency 
Food  and  Shelter  Program,  administered  by 
the  Federal  Emergency  Management  Agency 
[FEMA].  This  program  provkles  funds  to  chari- 
table organizattons  and  local  governments 
ttiat  run  food  and  shelter  programs  for  the 
homeless.  Roughly,  $224,100  of  this  money 
would  go  to  West  Virginia,  with  approximately 
$17,100  at  the  Governor's  discretkjn.  The 
counties  in  my  congressk>nal  district  would  re- 
ceive roughly  $60,000  of  this  amount. 

The  amounts  of  Federal  funds  that  are 
being  discussed  to  address  the  homelessness 
crisis  are  minimal  wtien  compared  to  tfie  over- 
all size  of  the  Federal  budget.  The  cost  of 
H.R.  558  is  In  fact  less  than  half  the  cost  of 
one  Trident  submarine.  Furthermore,  Federal 
dollars  spent  now  can  avokl  higher  costs  to 
the  Federal  Treasury  later.  Initiatives  taken 
now.  to  prevent  the  growing  number  of  fami- 
lies and  working  poor  from  becoming  home- 
less In  the  first  place,  will  reduce  future  publk: 
expenditures  to  help  move  these  people  back 
into  mainstream  so6ety.  Studies  have  shown 
that  every  additk>nal  week  spent  without  a 
home  tends  to  create  further  dependency, 
only  adding  to  the  ultimate  bill  paid  by  Ameri- 
can taxpayers.  With  homelessness  getting 
worse  by  the  month,  it  makes  fiscal  sense  for 
tfie  Federal  Government  to  target  resources 
to  reverse  this  trend  before  the  cost  in  lives 
and  dollars  gets  still  worse. 

Finally,  provkling  the  minimum  needed  for 
survival  is  one  of  the  core  responsit>ilities  of 
government  Just  as  the  Federal  Govemment 
has  a  responsibility  to  protect  the  country 
against  foreign  attack,  it  also  has  a  responsi- 
tMlity  to  assure  that  everyone  can  be  stieltered 
and  fed.  at  least  at  minimum  levels.  While 
some  Govemment  programs  shouM  be  cur- 
tailed or  eliminated  in  the  fact  of  budget  defi- 


cits, giving  people  a  place  to  sleep  at  night 
and  food  to  survive  are  not  "hjxury  items"  in  a 
decent  society.  The  United  States,  as  the 
worid's  richest  democracy,  can  surely  provkle 
its  citizens  with  tfie  tiask;  requirements  for 
physk»l  survival. 

In  this  vein,  I  cosponsored  H.R.  558.  I  will 
support  its  passage  and  urge  my  colleagues 
to  join  me  and  the  bill's  other  many  support- 
ers In  this  effort 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  last  sev- 
eral years,  tfie  numtiers  of  men.  women,  and 
children  living  In  the  streets  and  alleys  of 
America— one  of  the  wealthiest  natkKis  on 
Earth— have  skyrocketed  to  shocking  propor- 
ttons.  We  drive  past  tfiem,  huddled  on  grates 
for  warmth,  on  our  way  to  work.  We  see  tfiem 
everyday,  standing  on  the  same  street  comer 
or  wandering  aimlessly,  always  hungry,  tired, 
and  hopeless. 

Statistk:s  on  tfie  number  of  homeless  are 
diffrcult  to  verify,  understandably,  because  of 
the  transient  nature  of  ttie  streets.  However, 
professtonals  wtio  work  with  the  homeless 
every  day  estimate  that  as  many  as  3  millkjn 
of  our  fellow  Americans  have  no  permanent 
reskJence,  no  place  to  call  home.  Shelter 
workers  have  noted  a  new  dimenston  to  this 
national  tragedy:  In  many  cities,  up  to  half  of 
the  homeless  populatk>n  are  chikjren.  Accord- 
ing to  figures  compiled  by  the  Mew  Jersey 
Human  Servrces  Commissk}n  in  1986.  over 
25,000  persons  in  the  State  are  homeless. 
But  shelter  woricers  like  Rev.  Eric  Duff  of  tfie 
Apostles'  House  shelter  in  Newark  says  tfie 
commission's  figures  are  conservative.  He  es- 
timates that  there  are  at  least  50.000  home- 
less persons  throughout  New  Jersey,  and 
says  that  an  average  of  12,000  women  and 
children  are  turned  away  from  his  shelter 
every  year  because  of  limited  space  and  re- 
sources. 

The  national  statistrcs  are  equally  grim.  Ac- 
cording to  the  U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors, 
which  conducted  a  comprehensive  study  on 
the  homeless  last  year.  28  percent  of  the 
homeless  In  America  are  families  with  chil- 
dren. In  New  York  City,  76  percent  of  the 
homeless  are  families  with  children. 

Clearty,  as  tfie  merging  figures  and  studies 
show,  this  problem  is  not  isolated  to  chronkail- 
ly  depressed  areas  of  the  Natton.  It  is  not  lim- 
ited to  society's  classic  stereotype  of  street 
people,  "wandering  nomads"  who  prefer  the 
bottle  and  the  street  to  responsibility  and 
work.  Instead,  the  fiomeless  are  young  fami- 
lies who  cannot  afford  our  Natton's  skyrocket- 
ing rents.  The  homeless  are  steetworkers  wtio 
lost  their  jot>s  when  the  recesston  turned  their 
once  thriving  communities  into  gfiost  towns. 
The  homeless  are  proud  farmers  who  could 
not  make  ends  meet  and  finally  lost  the  family 
farms.  Tfie  homeless  are  young  black  women 
wtio  find  that  tfieir  meager  wages  cannot  pos- 
sibly cover  both  their  children's  medk»l  bills 
and  next  month's  rent  Tfie  homeless  are  el- 
derly and  frail  Americans  wtio  find  tfiat  tfieir 
limited  Medicare  and  Social  Security  checks 
can't  possibly  cover  the  costs  of  nursing 
homes.  The  homeless  are  young  Texas  oil 
workers  and  tfieir  families  wtio  once  lived 
comfortably  on  $50,000  a  year,  until  they  \osX 
their  jobs  when  tfie  bottom  fell  out  of  the  oil- 
based  State  economy. 


There  has  been  much  debate  about  Iha 
causes  and  extent  of  homeleaaneaa  in  our 
Natkxi.  but  there  is  a  dear  consenaua  that 
this  human  tragedy  has  grown  to  frightening 
proporttons.  and  that  it  win  continue  to  grow, 
leaving  suffering  and  shattered  lives  in  ite 
wake,  if  we  as  a  natnn  faii  to  respond. 

I  have  not  seen  a  problem  of  more  tragic 
proporttons  since  the  Great  Depresston.  Then, 
in  the  1930's.  Americans  and  their  chidren 
lined  up  at  soup  kitchens  by  the  hundreds  of 
thousands.  Today,  sadly,  their  grandchiUren 
wander  the  streets,  desperately  hoping  for 
beds  in  overcrowded  shelters  and  seekng 
meals  from  inadequately  funded  pubKc  kitch- 
ens. 

In  the  1930's  Presklent  Roosevelt— ac- 
knowledging Amerrea's  histork:  commitment  to 
compasswn  for  our  less  fortunate  feltow  citi- 
zens—responded immediately  by  launching  a 
nationwkle  campaign  to  get  the  peopto  back 
on  their  feet  to  give  them  back  their  d^iity. 
He  proposed  and  pushed  hard  for  the  enact- 
ment of  pubic  wori<  and  job  training  programs, 
food  and  housing  assistance.  He  reminded  us, 
with  his  words  and  nattonal  leadership,  tfiat 
the  Amerx^an  Govemment  woukJ  not  turn  its 
back  on  the  needs  of  ttie  peopto.  In  his 
second  Inaugural  address  to  tfie  Natkxi,  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  sakt: 

But,  here  is  a  challenge  to  our  democracy: 
In  ttiis  nation  I  see  tens  of  mllUons  of  its 
citizens— a  sultstantial  part  of  its  whole  pop- 
ulation—who at  this  very  moment  are 
denied  the  greater  part  of  what  the  very 
lowest  standards  of  today  call  the  necessi- 
ties of  life. 

I  see  millions  of  families  trying  to  live  on 
incomes  so  meager  that  the  paU  of  family 
disaster  hangs  over  them  day  by  day  *  *  *. 

I  see  one-third  of  a  nation  Ul-housed,  Ill- 
clad.  Ill-nourished. 

It  is  not  in  despair  that  I  paint  you  that 
picture.  I  paint  it  for  you  In  hope— liecauae 
the  Nation,  seeing  and  understanding  the 
injustice  in  It,  proposed  to  paint  It  out.  We 
are  determined  to  make  every  American  citi- 
zen the  subject  of  tils  country's  interest  and 
concern:  and  we  wiU  never  regard  any  faith- 
ful, law-abiding  group  within  our  t>orders  as 
superfluous.  The  test  of  our  progress  is  not 
whether  we  add  more  to  the  abundance  of 
those  who  have  much;  it  is  whether  we  pro- 
vide enough  for  those  who  have  too  little. 

In  sad  contrast  in  the  1980's  Presklent 
Reagan  has  responded  to  this  decade's  poor 
and  dispossessed  with  insensitivity— declaring 
that  "I  don't  t)elieve  tfiere  Is  anyone  going 
hungry  In  Amerka."  pusfiing  for  crippling 
slashes  In  people  programs,  and  classifying 
poor  Americans  as  deserving  and  undeserv- 
ing. 

Does  not  the  social  compact  between  the 
people  and  tfieir  representetive  govemment 
include  tfie  right  of  all  Amerk:ans  to  fiave  a 
decent  place  in  whk:h  to  live  and  raise  tfieir 
children?  H.R.  558,  the  Urgent  Relief  for  tfie 
Homeless  Act  goes  a  tong  way  in  provkfing 
this  sorely  needed  assistance  for  our  feltow 
Americans  who,  due  to  unfortunate  circum- 
stances— circumstances  that  couM  touch  any 
of  us — find  tfiemselves  and  their  toved  ones  in 
the  streets.  This  bill  will  autfxxize  $500  miHton 
in  fiscal  year  1987  for  a  variety  of  homelesa 
akd  programs.  The  funds  wouM  be  altocated 
as  follows: 
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To  combat  this  growing  probtem  of  hunger    wouU  provkle  outpatient  health  care,  indudlna    the  streets,  raolacad  bv  thoM  afaie  to  dm 
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$100  mHon  for  HUD'S  Enrngancy  Sheitsr 
1100 


for  MCtion  8  rental  housing 
fgslsd  aotsly  ter  homolBss  fami- 


t75  mHon  for  a  naw  grant  program  to  meet 
la  physical  and  msnial  haaHh  needs  of 


grant  program  to  con- 
proparty  into  facilities 

Community  Services 
for  services  for  the 


tao  mBon  for  HUD'S  Tranailional  Housing 


f7S  mBon  for  a  new 


torVwl 

too  inaon  tartha 
Btook  QranI  Program 


125 

Ibnd 


tor  the  National  Institute  of 
Community  Support  Program  to 
for  manlaMy  ■  homeless  per- 


925  mBon  for  construction  of  permanent 
houoing  for  handtoapped  homoloas  persom; 


$20  mHon  for  the  Federal  Emergency  Man- 
t  Agsncy's  Emergerwy  Food  and  Shet- 


I  am  hanv  k)  nola  that,  acoonSng  to  analy- 
aaa  oondudad  by  the  Washington  office  of 
the  SMa  of  Near  Jaraey,  homeiees  f4ew  Jer- 
aayans  are  ameclad  to  t)enefit  from  the 
naarty  16  mMon  aoyected  to  be  allotted  to  the 
Stalaundarlhiaba. 

It  iai4t  to  us  to  come  to  the  aid  of  our  less 
fortunaia  falow  Americans.  This  is  an  impor- 
tM  Irit  slap  in  craWng  a  definitive,  national 
aoiulion  to  this  ugani,  tragic  problem.  Ameri- 
cara  have  always  thought  of  themselves  as 
ganaroua,  ready  to  extoitd  a  hand  of  help  to  a 
nalghboi  in  need.  The  need  is  greater  than 
avar  foday.  I  urge  my  colaaguoB  to  act  quickly 
so  that  our  tatow  cMbians  need  not  sperid  an- 
oOiar  cold,  hopataaa  night  in  the  streets. 

Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Chwman.  I  rise  today  in 
support  of  KR.  558,  the  Urgent  Relief  for  the 
Itornatoss  Act  I  am  pleased  to  be  a  cospon- 
aor  of  this  bl!,  and  I  commend  the  efforts  of 
my  (Mnguiahed  coieaguos  aixl  fellow  Wash- 
Ingtonians.  ll4aiority  Leader  Tom  Foley  and 
Congressman  Ums.  Lowry,  in  offering  this  ur- 
ganOy  needed  legislation.  I  also  commend  the 
laadaraWp  alfoila  of  the  Speaker,  Chairman 
Q(1K?MF7.  and  Chairman  Waxman  In  moving 
INa  iaaWalion  so  expedWously. 

WNte  Viara  is  considerable  dtepute  over  the 
numbara  of  homaiesa  people — recent  esti- 
mataa  range  from  as  tow  as  250,000  to  as 
many  aa  3  mHon— Ihare  is  KtUe  dnpute  that 
hoiwalaasnais  is  a  growing  problem  ttiat  is 
asfamping  the  cunant  patchwork  of  services. 

The  number  of  homoiess  in  Seattle  is  esti- 
malad  at  10,000.  Each  night  these  homeless 
people  crowd  into  the  few  shelters  available, 
auch  aa  ttia  KMon  Gospel  Mission  where 
there  are  200  beds  for  men,  120  beds  for 
twomen  and  chMren,  and  100  people  sleep  on 
ttie  floor.  Another  200  people  steep  on  the 
mauanlrw  floor  of  the  Morrison  Hotel  every 
iriyfiL 

As  chainiian  of  the  Housing  Suixommittee 
of  «te  Select  ComnMae  on  Aging.  I  am  par- 
ticularly pleaaed  Hiat  the  statement  of  purpose 
of  HJi  558  targala  the  etoerly.  Hearings  con- 
dudad  by  our  auboommitlae  have  established 
that  the  atdar^  homeleas  are  especially  likely 
to  require  the  muNNacetod  approach  envi- 


siorted  by  this  legislatkxi.  Traditionally,  these 
hofneiess  eiderty  have  been  without  perma- 
narit  shelter  for  an  average  of  6  to  8  years.  In 
addition  to  shelter,  the  homeless  eWerty  have 
unique  physical  and  mental  health  problems, 
requiring  specially  targeted  programs. 

Accordtogly.  I  woukj  also  like  to  voice  my 
strong  support  of  ttie  amendment  offered  by 
the  chairman  of  the  Select  Committee  on 
A^ng,  Mr.  Roybal.  This  amendment  woukj 
ensure  that  funds  are  targeted  to  meeting  the 
extreme  needs  experienced  by  ttie  homeless 
eiderty. 

Wtvle  most  of  the  eMerly  are  healthier  and 
mare  prosperous  than  ever,  ttie  needs  of  tlie 
homeless  etoerty  are  especially  desperate. 
Wlhout  servtoes  and  housing  facilities,  many 
elderly  indivkluals  with  physcal  or  mental 
handicaps  are  condemned  to  Irving  on  the 
streets  and  relying  on  a  beseiged  system  of 
private  and  kx»l  services.  H.R.  558  will  pro- 
vide servRes  needed  to  help  these  people  live 
in  a  decent,  stiettered  environment. 

Lx>cal  servKe  agencies  in  ttie  State  of 
Washington  have  also  indnated  that  a  grow- 
ing numt>er  of  the  eWerty  are  homeless  be- 
cause of  impoverishment  in  old  age.  This  new 
group  of  eMerly  homeless  are  mostly  women 
who  have  tost  their  hust>ands  and  later  lost 
their  homes.  Those  with  few  economk;  or 
family  resources  often  have  few  alternatives 
to  living  on  the  streets.  This  tragedy  cannot 
be  altowed  to  continue. 

H.R.  558  would  muster  the  resources  of  a 
number  of  agencies  and  departments  in  order 
to  address  ttie  multiple  housing,  health,  and 
service  needs  of  homeless  people.  In  addition 
to  provkjing  critKal  short-term  shelter  and 
emergency  servk»s,  this  bill  also  recognizes 
ttie  need  to  provkle  more  permanent  housing 
ttrough  incremental  sectton  8  units.  H.R.  558 
would  support  Innovative  and  cost-consckxis 
efforts  to  deal  with  ttie  growing  plight  of  the 
homeless  such  as  ttie  conversk}n  of  unused 
government  txjikjings  for  siielter. 

Laudable  as  this  legislation  Is,  we  must  go 
bayond  the  efforts  of  H.R.  558  to  address  the 
root  causes  of  homelessness.  We  must  con- 
front ttie  critKal  stiortage  of  low-income  hous- 
ing that  is,  in  part,  the  result  of  years  of 
severe  txjdget  cutting  in  Federal  housing  as- 
slBtance.  Over  the  past  6  years,  the  Reagan 
administratton  has  cut  federally  assisted  hous- 
<1B  programs  by  more  ttian  70  percent.  The 
Presklent's  budget  proposal  for  fiscal  year 
1088  calls  for  addittonal  cuts  of  28  percent. 
These  kinds  of  budget  cuts  in  housing  pro- 
grams woukl  quKkly  undo  the  benefits  of  this 
homeless  relief  bill. 

Mr.  Ctiairman,  our  nattonal  goals  of  safe 
and  affordat>le  housing  for  all  Amencans  is 
being  ctiallenged  as  never  before  by  ttie  rap- 
kHy  growing  numbers  of  homeless  people.  Our 
generosity  as  a  natton  is  also  t>eing  chal- 
lenged to  provkle  for  ttie  multiple  needs  of 
those  wtx)  find  themselves  in  this  desperate 
plight  We  must  extend  a  hand  to  homeless 
people  of  all  ages.  H.R.  558  with  ttie  amend- 
ntent  t>y  Mr.  Roybal  deserves  our  enthusias- 
tic support  as  a  major  first  step  in  this  direc- 
tion. 

Mr.  ESPY.  Mr.  Ctiairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
H.R.  558,  the  Food  Assistance  Act  of  1987, 
wtiKh  provkJes  food  assistance  for  ttie  home- 
less arid  ttiose  citizens  at  risk. 


Presefrtiy,  the  private  sector  is  the  primary 
source  for  food  for  persons  wtio  are  among 
the  hungry  of  this  country  or  those  at  risk. 
Passage  of  H.R.  558  in  its  cunent  form  wouto 
increase  the  avaHabiNty  of  adequate  Federal 
food  aa^iatanoa  by:  First,  provkUng  Federal  re- 
imburae^nent  to  the  States  for  food  stamp  out- 
reach to  the  homoloas:  second,  increasing  the 
excess  shelter  cap  deductton  to  $175  in  fiscal 
year  19$8— this  provision  directly  affects  Mis- 
sissippi's Second  District  in  that  it  is  intended 
to  prevent  hunger  among  ttie  k>w-income  pop- 
ulatton  whose  scarce  dollare  are  spent  in  a 
market  (where  rents  are  going  up  arxJ  afford- 
able, quality  housing  is  diminishing.  Third,  ad- 
dressing ttie  Temporary  Emergency  Food  As- 
sistance Program,  whtth  provkles  both  signifi- 
cant Federal  food  assistence  to  the  private 
votontaiy  groups  engaged  in  feeding  the 
homeleas  and  to  tow  income  families. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  passage  of  H.R.  558. 
Later  during  ttiis  sesston  we  will  vote  on  nu- 
merous health  akj  bills.  Combating  hunger 
now,  will  provtoe  an  avenue  of  preventton 
later. 

Mr.  FLAKE.  Mr.  Chainnan,  poverty  is  an 
issue  b«ing  addressed  by  many  different  inter- 
est groups  in  our  country  today.  While  we 
here  in  Congress  delitierate  over  wtiat  course 
of  actton  we  shouto  take  to  feed  the  hungry 
and  house  the  homeless,  ttiere  is  a  steady  in- 
crease in  ttie  numt)er  of  individuals  wtio  re- 
quire emergency  food  assistance  and  emer- 
gency thetter.  In  fact  the  number  of  home- 
less Americans  today  exceeds  ttie  numtier  of 
homeiees  during  the  Depresston  era. 

Ameiica  is  confronted  with  a  major  chal- 
lenge that  has  serious  consequences  for  all 
the  people  of  our  Natton.  The  protilem  must 
be  addressed  now  and  H.R.  558  will  at  least 
let  the  American  people  know  that  this  Con- 
gress has  heard  the  cry  and  we  are  attempt- 
ing to  respond  to  it  in  a  meaningful  way.  I 
agree,  H.R.  558  is  a  Band-Aid  approach  but  It 
is  better  than  doing  nothing.  I  am  hopeful  that 
there  will  be  many  bills  introduced  during  this 
Congress  that  will  focus  on  ttie  need  to  re- 
solve this  crisis  permanently. 

The  casualties  of  poverty  today  exceed 
many  wartime  atrocities.  There  are  currently  2 
millton  homeless  natkxiwkie.  How  will  America 
arm  itself  against  this  growing  menace?  Our 
mothem  and  chiklren,  veterans,  and  ttie  dein- 
stituttorialized  mentelly  ill  are  ttie  hardest  hit 
by  the  blight  of  poverty.  How  is  it  that  this 
segment  of  our  society  is  being  constantly  left 
out  of  the  American  dream? 

In  New  York  City  atone,  ttiere  was  a  29-per- 
cent Increase  in  need  for  emergency  food 
supply  and  a  24-percent  increase  in  ttie 
demand  for  emergency  shelter  in  1986  ac- 
cording to  a  report  publistied  by  the  U.S.  Con- 
ference of  Mayors — Decemtier  1986.  At  the 
same  time  ttiere  is  an  all  around  shortage  of 
the  nimt>er  of  affordat>le  tow-income  housing 
units  in  urt>an  areas. 

Black  Americans  are  parttoularly  tiard  hit  by 
ttie  homelessness  crisis.  Blacks  continue  to 
lag  behind  the  majority  populatton  in  the  family 
income  distributton,  with  over  half  of  the  black 
populatton  living  at  or  betow  the  poverty  level, 
as  reported  by  the  Itetional  Urtnn  League  in 
"the  State  of  Black  America  1987." 


To  oombat  this  growing  problem  of  hunger 
and  homaieaaneas,  I  believe  the  government 
has  an  oMigatton  to  provkle  the  necessary 
educattonal,  techntoal.  econonuc  and  other 
supplemantal  aaaiatance  to  ensure  that  all  citi- 
zens are  guaranteed  a  standanj  of  living  that 
reflects  the  wealth  and  resources  available  to 
our  country.  The  responsibility  of  provtoing 
food,  shelter,  and  emergency  servrees  to  ttie 
homelesa  shouU  be  under  the  ausptoes  of 
one  Federal  agency. 

For  the  good  of  the  constituents  in  my  dis- 
trict and  the  welfare  of  Amertoa.  we  must  vote 
favorably  for  the  passage  of  H.R.  558. 

Mr.  WALGREN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  sup- 
port for  H.R.  558,  the  Urgent  Relief  for  the 
Homeless  Act  wtitoh  wouM  provtoe  new  as- 
sistance for  a  range  of  programs,  from  hous- 
ing to  mental  health. 

Homelessness  is  a  growing  problem  that 
stems  from  high  unemptoyment  rates,  inad- 
equate mental  health  servnes.  lack  of  afford- 
able housing,  and  insuffidem  welfare  benefits. 
In  the  last  5  years,  the  problem  has  worsened. 
For  exampto,  the  administration  has  made 
deep  budget  cute  in  programs  that  help  the 
poor  get  housing.  From  fiscal  year  1981  — 
Prestoent  Carter's  last  budget  year— to  fiscal 
year  1987,  funds  for  federally  assisted  hous- 
ing were  slashed  from  $31.9  billton  to  $9.4  bil- 
Iton,  more  ttian  a  70-percent  cut. 

Very  few  homeless  willingly  choose  home- 
lessness as  a  way  of  life.  In  other  words, 
ttxxjgh  it  may  sound  simpUstic  to  say  K,  every- 
one wanta  a  home.  The  Image  of  the  home- 
less person  is  changing  from  that  of  the  hobo 
who  chooses  a  gypsy  lifestyle  to  that  of  the 
unkempt  men  arid  women  wtio  sleep  on 
grates  and  carry  all  ttieir  belongings  In  shop- 
ping bags.  The  phrase  "bag  lady"  was  coined 
as  a  direct  resuK  of  ttie  changing  image  of  ttie 
homeless.  It  also  reflects  that  homelessness 
Is  increasingly  becoming  a  woman's  issue — 70 
percent  of  the  homeless  single  men,  but  In- 
creasing numtiers  are  single  women  with  chil- 
dren, tying  to  escape  domestic  vtolence. 
Nearly  half  the  homeless  are  minorities. 

The  homeless  are  most  visible  in  large 
urt>an  areas,  but  they  are  also  in  smaller  cities 
and  suburtian  and  rural  areas.  The  exact 
numtier  of  homeless  persons  Is  not  known, 
primarily  because  so  few  studies  have  been 
done  to  determine  their  numbers.  The  figures 
vary,  from  one  estimate  by  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urtwn  Development  citing 
250,000  homeless  persons  nationwkle  to  as 
many  as  3  millkm,  estimated  by  tiie  Communi- 
ty for  Creative  Non-Vtolence. 

Adequate  housing  Is  a  critical  need  of  the 
homeless  but  so  is  adequate  health  care. 
Many  have  mental,  alcohol,  and/or  substance, 
atxise  problems,  atong  with  the  phystoal  prob- 
lems from  inadequate  nutrition,  exposure  to 
chroTNcally  adverse  climatic  corxfitions,  and  vi- 
olence in  ttie  streeta.  The  homeless  are 
among  ttie  27  millton  Americans  wtio  have  no 
health  insurance.  Because  tiiey  often  do  not 
cany  ID  cards,  they  are  denied  access  to 
health  care  provkled  by  many  hospitals  and 
emergency  rooms. 

H.R.  558  wouM  assist  the  homeless  with 
emergency  food  and  shelter,  including  an  on- 
going program  for  rehatMUtating  buitoings  into 
temporary  sheltere.  An  especially  importam 
sectton  from  my  Subcommittee  on  Health 


wouU  provkle  outpatient  health  care,  including 
mental  health  and  drug  a^cdM  rehab  sen^- 
k:es,  in  community  dintos. 

Long-term  sototions  to  the  problems  of  the 
homeless  are  desperately  needed.  This  bill 
takes  one  small  step  toward  that  goal. 

Mr.  ACKERMAN.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  rise  In 
strong  support  of  H.R.  558,  the  Urgent  Relief 
for  the  Homeless  Act.  Congressional  action  Is 
vitally  needed  to  ease  the  continuing  and  ex- 
panding crisis  of  hunger  and  poverty  in  Amer- 
ce, and  to  give  nationwkle  priority  to  the 
plight  of  the  homeless.  H.R.  558  is  a  compre- 
hensive $500  millton  package  of  aki  to  provkle 
ttie  homeless  with  a  wider  range  of  servnes. 
such  as  health  care  and  more  permanent 
housing.  This  vital  measure  deserves  ttie  full 
support  of  ttiis  body. 

Homelessness  grew  at  a  staggering  aver- 
age rate  of  25  percent  during  1986.  No  sec- 
tion of  the  Nation  has  escaped  the  problem. 
Across  ttie  country,  emergency  slielters  are 
filled  beyond  capacity,  and  are  forced  to  tum 
away  people  in  need.  In  my  home  State  of 
New  Yort(,  on  an  average  night  last  year, 
20,210  people  spent  the  night  In  emergency 
accommodations;  85  percent  of  these  people 
were  in  New  York  City.  As  alarming  as  these 
figures  are,  the  Federal  Government  esti- 
mates ttie  total  tiomeiess  population  in  my 
State,  including  both  ttiose  in  and  out  of  shel- 
ters, to  be  between  40,000  and  50,000 
people.  Transient  toners  sleeping  on  grates, 
many  of  wtiom  are  mentally  disatiied  or  akx>- 
holk:,  are  a  real  prot>lem,  and  their  plight 
cannot  be  Ignored  by  a  civilized  society.  But 
ttiey  are  not  a  majority  of  the  homeless.  Fami- 
lies with  children  make  up  almost  one-third  of 
the  homeless  and  are  the  fastest  growing 
component. 

Last  night  atong  with  several  of  my  col- 
leagues, I  participated  in  the  "Grate  American 
Sleep  Out,"  whtoh  was  organized  by  the  Com- 
munity for  Creative  Non-Violence.  I  can  tell 
you,  sleeping  on  ttie  sti-eets  is  worse  ttian  you 
imagine  it  is.  Those  of  us  wtio  parttoipated, 
found  the  cold  temperatures  and  lack  of  shel- 
ter an  Inconvenience.  But  for  our  Nation's 
homeless,  ttie  weattier  is  much  more  ttian  a 
nuisance.  It's  life  threatening,  and  exacerbates 
an  already  urgent  need  for  siielter  and  assist- 
ance for  the  homeless.  The  people  we  met 
living  on  ttie  streets  were  not  primarily  drug 
abusers  and  the  deinstitutionalized  mentally  ill. 
We  found  that  ttie  causes  of  tiomelessness 
are  many.  A  lack  of  affordable  housing,  unem- 
ployment inadequate  community  mental 
tieatth  facilities,  and  personal  and  family  prob- 
lems, all  contribute  to  drive  people  to  a  life  on 
the  streeta. 

The  supply  of  low-income  tiousing  is  stirink- 
ing  even  as  ttie  need  for  such  housing  rises. 
Presklent  Reagan  pledged  that  "we  will  never 
abandon  ttiose  wtio  ttirough  no  fault  of  their 
own  must  have  our  help."  Yet  in  ttie  face  of 
this  national  crisis,  ttie  administiation's  poli- 
cies tiave  halted  all  new  construction  of  put>- 
iKly  assisted  housing,  while  ttie  White  House 
seeks  to  end  subsklies  for  privately  owned 
tow-income  housing,  and  ignore  the  homeless. 
As  substoy  programs  run  out  landtords  will  be 
at>le  to  Increase  rente,  convert  projecta  to 
condominkims  or  sell  ttiem  to  investore. 
Lower  income  resklente  will  be  dumped  on 
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ttie  streeta, 
martlet  rents. 

The  Select  Committse  on  Hunger,  of  which 
I  am  a  member,  recently  hekj  a  hearing  on 
hunger  among  the  homeleea.  The  teattnony 
presented,  Nke  ttie  resuNs  of  a  raoani  aurvay 
of  140  shelters  conducted  by  ttie  aaiact  com- 
mittee, reaffirm  ttiat  more  and  more  paranis 
and  chiklren  are  becoming  homolasa.  prknariy 
due  to  poverty  or  famiy  dtaruptton  such  aa  un- 
emptoyment sudden  dwplacamarrt  from  a  pre- 
vkxjs  home,  and  a  lack  of  aftordabto  houang. 

Mr.  Chairman,  ttie  legislatton  we  are  conaid- 
ering  today  woukl  auttiorize  programs  specifi- 
cally focused  on  ttie  needs  of  ttie  homeleas.  It 
wouM  fund  emergency  shelters,  tranaHtonal 
housing,  increased  medeal  arxl  mental  healtti 
care  and  better  utilization  of  surptos  Federal 
facilities.  It  also  woukl  provkto  addtttonal  fund- 
ing for  rental  subsklies  for  tow-income  hous- 
ing. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this  meas- 
ure to  provkle  urgentty  needed  emergency 
food  and  shelter  funds  to  our  Nation's  home- 
less. 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  H.R.  558,  Urgent  ReKef  for 
ttie  Homeless  Act  of  whtoh  I  am  proud  to  be  a 
cosponsor.  This  comprehensive  legislative  ini- 
tiative for  our  homeless  poputation  is  atMO- 
lutely  critical  to  ttie  swvival  of  the  nearly  3  mil- 
lton Amertoans  wtio  are  tiomeiess  in  our 
Nation.  I  commerxl  the  authors  of  ttiis  bill  as 
well  as  ttie  authorizing  committees  for  their 
expeditious  action  on  ttiis  measure.  TTw  na- 
tional ti'agedy  continues  to  grow  at  epidemto 
proportions,  a  staggering  25  percent  since  last 
year.  The  statistics  are  particUarty  dWiearten- 
ing  with  regard  to  the  increase  in  homeless 
families.  Families  with  chiklren  are  by  far  ttie 
fastest  growing  group  of  ttiis  population,  now 
nearly  one-ttiird  of  ttie  tiomeiess.  The  current 
shelters,  programs,  and  servnes  that  previ- 
ously struggled  to  help  ttiis  segment  of  ttie 
population  simply  do  not  have  ttie  resources 
necessary  to  meet  ttiis  growing  need. 

It  is  a  national  disgrace  tttat  so  many  Ameri- 
cans must  live  in  despair,  with  ntfle  hope  for 
ttie  future.  Ttiese  people  don't  wrant  pity,  ttiey 
want  a  chance  to  get  t>ack  on  ttieir  feet  and 
start  a  new  life  for  ttiemsetves  and  ttieir  fami- 
lies. But  to  get  from  here  to  ttiere  ttwy  need 
the  relief  that  this  legislatton  provkles:  Food, 
temporary  shelter,  tiealth  care,  job  training 
and  placement  assistance,  hou^ng,  educa- 
tion, chikl  care,  and  social  servces.  Whie  ttiis 
\x\\  won't  t)e  ttie  answer  for  ttie  homeleaa 
problem,  it  will  be  a  major  first  step  in  properly 
addressing  and  treating  ttie  problem. 

I  hope  ttiat  ttiis  legislation  will  tie  approved 
today  and  will  also  move  swiftly  ttirough  ttie 
ottier  body.  TTiere  are  many,  many  homelesa 
out  ttiere  wtio  are  dependtog  on  us  to  give 
ttiem  ttie  ctiance  ttiey  need  to  get  off  ttie 
sti-eets  and  put  ttieir  lives  and  ttie  Ives  of  ttwir 
families  tiack  tijgettier.  Let's  give  ttiem  ttiat 
cfidncG 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Chainnan.  I 
rise  as  a  cosponsor  and  strong  supporter  of 
H.R.  558,  ttie  Urgent  Relief  for  ttie  Homoiass 
Act  to  provkle  urgentty  needed  asaistanoe  to 
protect  arxJ  improve  ttie  lives  and  safety  of 
ttie  homeless.  I  am  parttaularty  pleased  ttiat 
special  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  needs  of 
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H.R.  556 
ituA  4.000  ranW  MJtMidy  certificates 
to  to  ueed  by  tamlee  and  eats  aaide  for  fami- 
laa  fli  laaal  haN  of  the  tunda  ainwd  at  corv 
voflkiQ  aiaplua  Fodaral  property  into  ftomataas 
ahaNaraand  amport  tacMea. 
W*  have  not  aean  a  housing  crisis  of  the 
«)•  ara  wlkiaaaing  today  since  the 
For  «i»>iate»er  rBe8or>— ttw 
twaiiiiiliW/  ofaflofdable  housing,  lack  of 
amployniam  opportuniVea.  marginal  living 
awaras.  or  oaaiaaaieanaKaiion  or  me  merv 
tily  ■— «4>  to  3  mHon  Americans  are  now 
wIVioul  homaa.  I  JorwaJsasness  Is  rising  in 
awry  aiaa  o(  ttta  country,  in  niral  towns  as 
wal  as  Ito  Inner  dNee.  Armies  of  the  home- 
ioaa  have  appeared  in  the  once  booming  Surv 
toll  acorwiwiea  of  DaNaa,  Otdahoma  City, 
Plioente.  and  Santa  BartMra.  just  down  the 
road  from  the  Reagan  ranch. 
I  lomaieaarwaB  haa  grown  even  more  tragic 
famHaa  wHh  chldren  comprise  ttie 
ignwing  eegment  of  Americans  without 
homaa.  Famias  now  make  up  40  percent  of 
tto  homolees.  indudmg  up  to  800,000  chil- 


In  owar  70  percent  of  the  cities  recentty  sur- 
vayed  liy  ttw  U.S.  Conferertce  of  Mayors,  fam- 
■aa  oompriaa  tto  largeat  group  for  wtKHn 
amargancy  atwitar  and  other  needed  services 
are  partkxriarly  lacking.  Shelters  In  Boston, 
Kanaaa  Ctty.  Louisvile.  Norfolk,  Phoenix, 
MashvMa.  arvl  New  Orteartt  report  tumirig 
away  faniiaa  tacauae  they  run  out  of  room  in 
fandy  afwItarB.  or  ttiere  are  no  fadKties  that 
can  accommodate  intact  famiiies.  At  ttie  Rich- 
mond. CA.  raacue  miaakm  in  my  distrkn,  whk:h 
hcuaea  188  bade,  up  to  15  families  are  turned 
away  avary  night. 

Tto  long-tarm  effect  of  homeiessness  on 
chldren  and  famHee  can  be  devastating.  Most 
tamporary  fadWiea,  such  as  tto  "welfare 
holaia."  provkto  unaafe  and  unhealthy  envi- 
ronmants  for  cMdran.  Every  aspect  of  a 
chld'a  Me,  from  health  to  educatnn,  suffers 
aa  a  raauK  of  tto  homolosa  experience. 

MAIhout  ftjnds  for  emergency  assistance, 
.  anWamly  poicy  is  being  implemented  in  many 
Otataa  wtiera  aheNers  for  families  are  non- 
aadatant  or  owarwheimed.  In  an  effort  to  cope 
arilhout  a  home,  famHes  are  being  torn  apart 
Parents  with  cfiidren  are  forced  to  deckle  be- 
tween their  cNUren  sleeping  in  a  car,  dilapi- 
dated sheitars.  or  on  a  street  comer  and  plac- 
ing them  in  foster  homes.  In  many  cases,  the 
fattier  taavaa  tto  family  wt)en  a  shelter  re- 
fciaaato  tafca  tto  famiiy  as  a  whole. 

Uaa  and  Quy  MdMuHan  recentty  testified 
wNh  ttMir  four  cNkken  before  tto  Select  Ck>m- 
mMae  on  CMdran,  Youth  and  Families,  whnh 
I  chair,  about  tto  aliaina  placed  on  their  family 
Mrtwn  ttoy  auddaniy  found  themselves  without 
|oto  and  aMhout  a  roof  overtiead.  As  they 
alMfllad  from  aftaHar  to  shelter  in  search  of 
ana  ttiat  would  take  a  two-parent  family,  the 
McMulan  temly  waa  often  aaked  to  split  up, 
to  laava  tto  fattier  in  a  care  outskle,  or  to  put 
ttie  chUrsn  in  foeler  care.  Tto  McMullan 
famly  ia  yet  anottwr  example  of  hard-working 
Americana  y&io  aia  ttvown  out  in  tto  street  by 
a  audden  reversal  of  ttieir  economk:  drcum- 
atanoaa.  but  wto  are  fighting  to  break  tto 
cyda  of  homalaaanaas. 

AddNtonal  tsattmony  before  tto  Select  Com- 
mNtaa  on  CNMra^  Youtti  and  Family  revealed 


tto  pfiysical  and  emottonaJ  trauma  of  chiklren 
whcwe  lives  are  out  of  order  because  they  live 
without  fumes.  Ctvonk:  physk»l  disorder  Is 
nearly  twice  ttot  of  normal  chiklren,  and  chH- 
dran  are  conaistently  shown  to  to  depressed, 
overarodous,  fmstrated,  angry,  arxj  at  great 
risk  of  succumbir)g  to  poverty. 

We  cannot  succeed  in  tto  fight  against 
homeiessness  wittwut  tto  continued  help  of 
kXBl  community  and  ctiarity  organizatk>ns 
acioss  tto  Natnn.  I  am  proud  to  commend 
my  constituents  of  Contra  Costa  County,  CA, 
for  tto  extraordinary  commitment  they  have 
made  to  ending  homeiessness  in  our  commu- 
nis. 

Contra  Costa  County,  where  perhaps  as 
many  as  10,000  irKJMduals  are  homeless,  es- 
tablished an  Office  on  Homeiessness  last  No- 
vetntwr.  Tto  offk^e  was  created  by  a  250- 
person  county  task  force  with  donatk>ns  of 
$lO,000  from  tto  Hands  Across  America  ton- 
efit  arxj  office  space  from  tto  United  Way. 
WHh  a  dedKated  director  In  Ms.  Carol  Severin 
and  a  group  of  committed  volunteers,  tto 
office  has  recently  conducted  a  countywkle 
survey  to  determine  tto  extent  of  tto  home- 
leas  prot}lem  in  Contra  Costa.  They  also  plan 
benefits  and  an  indepth  study  of  homeiess- 
ness in  Contra  Costa  in  tto  near  future. 

Along  with  many  of  my  colleagues,  I  spent 
Tuesday  night  sleeping  on  a  steam  grate  to 
help  draw  attentk>n  to  tto  natx>nal  tragedy  of 
homeiessness.  But  I  also  came  away  with  a 
deep  appreciatkin  of  knowing  ttot  I  would 
have  a  bed  to  sleep  on  tto  next  evening.  For 
tto  many  Americans  wto  return  to  the  streets 
night  after  night,  we  must  act  to  help  ttom  get 
back  on  Vnm  feet.  While  we  have  a  long  way 
to  go  to  meet  tto  challenge,  tto  bill  we  are 
corsklering  today  Is  a  critical  first  step. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  H.R.  558. 

Mr.  BUSTAMANTE.  Mr.  Chaimian,  I  am  not 
certain  as  to  wtiettor  or  not  tto  minority  in- 
tends to  offer,  or  pursue,  an  amerximent  to 
H.R.  558  whk:h  would  effectively  deny  a  great 
many  States  the  opportunity  to  avail  ttom- 
selves  of  tto  programs  authorized  by  this  leg- 
IstatkHi.  I  am  referring  to  tto  restriction  of  par- 
tkipatk>n  in  tto  food,  clothing,  shelter  and 
heetth  care  programs  to  those  States  with 
comprehensive  planning  and  placement  pro- 
grams already  in  place. 

I  object  to  the  klea  for  a  number  of  reasons. 
First,  with  regard  to  tto  chronkally,  mentally 
III,  we  have  such  legislation  on  the  books. 
Tifle  V  of  Pubik:  Law  99-660  stipulates  that 
States  stoll  forfeit  tto  portion  of  development 
grants  dedk:ated  to  administrative  expenses  in 
1966  if  ttiey  do  not  plan  promptly  and  effec- 
tively. This  proviston  provides  a  strong  Incen- 
tive for  tto  development  of  comprehensive 
Slate  mental  toalth  plans  by  the  end  of  fiscal 
year  1989. 

In  additkxi  to  this  redundancy,  any  such 
amendment  would  pose  a  chk:ken-or-egg  co- 
nundrum. Tfiose  who  argue  ttot  the  States 
must  tove  a  plan  in  place  assume  that  tto 
States  will  already  tove  means  at  their  dis- 
posal for  implementing  such  a  plan — not  just 
for  tto  chronk»lly  mentally  ill,  txjt  for  tto 
homeless  arxj  deinstitutnnalized  in  general. 
How  can  tto  States  realistKaily  develop  such 
ptons  without  a  demonstratwn  of  fiscal  good 
faith  on  tto  part  of  tto  Congress? 


in  Taws,  tto  Department  of  Mental  HaaHh 
and  Mental  Retardatnn  devetoped  a  State 
plan  for  tto  mentally  HI  at  tto  request  of  ttien 
Gov.  M^  White.  Ttot  report,  submitted  to 
tto  Stat#  legislature  on  Jariuary  1,  1966,  was 
folk>wed  by  a  2-day  seminar  and  a  second 
report  which  focussed  specifk:ally  on  tto 
problem  of  homeiessness  across  our  State. 
Tto  report  on  tto  homeiessness  brought  to- 
gether, in  additton  to  tto  Department  of 
Mental  Health  and  Mental  Retardatton,  tto 
Ixxjsing,  agriculture,  human  services  agericies, 
as  well  as  churches  arxJ  charities.  Texas  has 
atompt^  to  deal  with  tto  tragedy  of  home- 
iessness. tHJt  its  capat)ilities  in  responding  to 
tto  staggering  needs  of  tto  tomeless  will 
depend  on  tto  work  we  do  here  today. 

We  do  not  need  to  congratulate  ourselves 
prematurely  for  tto  passage  of  this  bill.  If  we 
tove  managed  to  klentify  a  problem  apparent 
on  tto  streets  of  our  cities,  from  San  Antorvo 
to  Houston  to  Washington,  we  tove  not  t)een 
partKularty  observant.  We  must  not  revert  to 
indifference  by  asking  States  to  do  the  impos- 
sible. 

Mr.  LEVINE  of  Califomia.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  strong  support  of  H.R.  558,  Urgent 
Relief  for  tto  Homeless.  In  my  district  there 
are  appioximateiy  3,000  to  5,000  tomeless  in- 
dnhduals,  and  throughout  Los  Angeles  ttiere 
are  3O,0OO  to  50,000  tomeless.  The  home- 
less papulatx)n  in  Los  Angeles  is  literally 
larger  than  tto  entire  populatkins  of  many 
cities  slid  towns.  ThrougfK>ut  tto  country, 
tfiere  are  now  more  homeless  tton  at  any 
time  since  tto  Great  Depression.  This  leglsla- 
tk)n  is  an  important  first  step  in  akiing  the 
tomeless,  arid  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port it. 

The  tomeless  populatwn  is  composed  of  a 
broad  gross  section  of  society.  It  cannot  to 
stereotyt)ed  by  age,  marital  status,  or  even 
employment  Families  with  children  are  tto 
fastest  growing  segment.  In  my  district  emer- 
gency shelters  and  facilities  serving  the  home- 
less report  major  increases  in  the  number  of 
families  and  elderly  indivkjuals  seeking  assist- 
ance. Many  of  tomeless  are  employed,  but 
are  still  unable  to  afford  stolter. 

Serious  health  problems  are  another  conse- 
quence of  homeiessness.  A  recent  study  doc- 
umented that  a  significant  numt>er  of  tto 
homeless  in  Los  Angeles  tested  positive  for 
TB.  It  is  tragk;  that  after  the  advances  we 
made  in  this  country  against  TB  we  are  now 
again  losing  ground  to  this  disease.  TB  repre- 
sents not  only  a  health  risk  to  homeless  indi- 
vkluals,  but  is  a  public  toalth  risk  as  well. 
Health  and  mental  health  care  must  to  provk^ 
ed  for  Ito  tomeless.  This  legislation  allocates 
$100  ntfllk>n  for  a  grants  to  provkje  the  tome- 
less wifi  health  anid  mental  health  care,  drug 
and  alcohol  abuse  servk»s,  and  ottor  serv- 
ices. 

H.R.  658  also  includes  provisk>ns  to  prevent 
tomelsesness,  and  to  increase  food  assist- 
arK:e  to  tto  tomeless.  Ttiere  Is  no  excuse  for 
any  citizen  of  tto  wealtfiest  nation  on  Earth  to 
lack  a  decent  place  In  whk:h  to  live,  t  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  this  legisiatran. 

Miss  SCHNEIDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  we 
consklar  leglslatmn  to  boost  tto  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's commitment  to  assisting  tto  home- 
less, I  woukJ  like  to  bring  to  tto  attentkm  of 


my  colleagues  a  unk)ue  effort  that  is  under- 
way in  my  home  State  of  Rhode  Island,  an 
effort  ttot  slwuld  to  a  great  success  t>ecauae 
it  has  both  publk:  and  private  sector  support. 

On  February  19,  tto  Travelers  Akl  Society 
of  Rhode  Island  unveiled  Its  new  free  medcal 
van  wtiich  will  offer  servkies  and  referrals  to 
mnaways  and  homeless  youth.  Funding  for 
tto  project  was  made  possible  by  grants  from 
Gulf  and  Weatem,  tto  Frank  B.  Hazard  Tmst, 
tto  city  of  Provklence  and  tto  State  of  Rhode 
Island. 

Wtot  folkjws  is  a  complete  descriptk>n  of 
tto  project  I  am  hopeful  that  this  informatkw 
will  help  other  States,  kxalities,  businesses, 
and  nonprofit  organizatx>ns  develop  similar 
programs  to  benefit  tto  tomeless. 

Travklxrs  Aid  Frke  Medical  Vah 

At  the  58th  annual  meeting  of  Travelers 
Aid  Society  of  Rhode  Island,  President  Paul 
A.  Silver  presented  the  latest  In  a  series  of 
the  Agency's  Innovative  services— the  Trav- 
elers Aid  Free  Medical  Van. 

This  unique  project  was  funded  with  a 
$50,000  challenge  grant  from  Gulf  and 
Western  and  administered  by  the  Bridge 
agency  in  Boston.  The  Bridge  agency  has 
utilized  a  free  medical  van  in  conjunction 
with  their  runaway  program  since  1970. 

In  July  1986,  Travelers  Aid  received  fund- 
ing from  the  Rhode  Island  Foundation  and 
ACTION  to  develop  a  Runaway  Youth 
Project.  This  project  utilizes  outreach  work- 
ers on  the  streets  In  downtown  Providence 
afternoons  and  evenings.  These  workers 
offer  services  and  referrals  to  runaways  and 
homeless  street  youth.  The  Gulf  and  West- 
em  grant  is  specifically  tied  to  the  Runaway 
Youth  Project.  In  addition  to  Gulf  and 
Western,  moneys  for  the  Medical  Van 
Project  come  from  the  Prank  B.  Hazard 
Trust,  the  city  of  Providence  and  the  SUte 
of  Rhode  Island.  "I  am  proud  that  the  State 
of  Rhode  Island  is  able  to  contribute  $26,000 
toward  the  administrative  and  operational 
costs  of  this  sorely  needed  medical  van". 
Governor  Edward  D.  DiPrete  stated,  "and  I 
am  confident  ttiat  this  van  will  provide  the 
State's  needy  population  with  invaluable 
medical  service." 

Travelers  Aid  has  a  long  tilstory  of  servic- 
ing mobUe  people  In  crisis.  The  Runaway 
Youth  Project  Is  an  outgrowth  of  that  serv- 
ice with  a  concentrated  effort  to  assist  a 
youth  population  that  is  increasing  at  an 
alarming  rate.  During  the  first  six  months 
of  operation  the  Travelers  Aid  Runaway 
Youth  Project  serviced  125  homeless  youth. 
Services  ranged  from  emergency  medical, 
shelter,  food  and/or  alcohol/drug  detoxifi- 
cation. The  free  medical  van  will  service  all 
people  In  the  downtown  Providence  area. 
The  van  will  be  on  the  streets  from  6-10 
p.m.  Monday  through  Friday.  Monday. 
Wednesday  and  Friday  the  van  will  be  locat- 
ed near  the  downtown  Post  Office  at  Ken- 
nedy Plaza.  Tuesday  and  Thursday  the  van 
will  l»e  on  Empire  Street  near  the  Blue 
Cross  building.  Mayor  Joseph  R.  Paollno. 
Jr..  says,  "The  City  of  Providence  Is  pleased 
to  participate  In  this  Joint  public/private 
partnership  of  providing  health  care  to 
people  living  on  our  streets.  This  is  exactly 
the  kind  of  program  we  need  to  t>egln  to  ad- 
dress the  complex  issues  at  the  heart  of  the 
homeless  population". 

Future  plans  for  the  van  Include  going  to 
emergency  food/shelter  facilities  as  well  as 
education  activities  in  schools  and  elderly 
housing/meal  sites.  The  van  is  staffed  by 
medical  professional  volunteers  including 
physicians,  nurses,  physician  assistants  and 


nurse  practitioners.  Darlene  M.  Ross,  R.N., 
Medical  Van  Coordinator,  is  actively  recruit- 
ing volunteers  for  one  4  hour  shift  per 
month. 

"This  is  a  very  exciting  opportunity  for 
the  Agency  and  the  community",  comments 
Paul  A.  Silver,  Board  President.  Silver,  an 
attorney  with  Hinckley,  Allen,  Tobln  and 
Sllversteln.  is  serving  his  second  term  as 
President  of  Travelers  Aid.  The  medical  van 
was  purchased  from  Allied  TransCare  Sys- 
tems of  Houston.  Texas.  Allied  is  world 
known  for  their  provision  of  mobile  medical 
units  In  overseas  nations. 

William  F.  Murphy.  Jr.,  ExecuUve  Vice 
President  at  Allied,  states,  "Allied  Trans- 
Care  exists  to  provide  mobile  systems  tai- 
lored to  the  needs  of  the  community.  But 
the  hest  system  in  the  world  is  only  as  good 
as  those  who  use  it.  So  the  real  worth  of 
this  system  lies  not  with  the  equipment 
Itself  but  with  the  dedication  of  the  volun- 
teers and  staff  who  work  diligently  to  con- 
tinue the  purpose  and  programs  of  the 
Travelers  Aid  Society  of  Rhode  Island." 

Travelers  Aid  is  embarltlng  on  an  aggres- 
sive method  of  delivering  services  to  those 
individuals  who  are  most  vulnerable.  With 
Travelers  Aid  outreach  workers,  the  free 
medical  van  and  crisis  Intervention/counsel- 
ing capabilities,  a  service  delivery  system 
will  be  In  place  for  Individuals  who  would 
otherwise  not  avail  themselves  of  needed 
services.  Marion  F.  Avarista,  Executive  Di- 
rector of  Travelers  Aid.  says.  "This  public 
and  private  partnership  serves  as  a  model 
for  responding  to  community  needs.  As  a 
United  Way  memt>er  agency,  our  stable 
funding  base  provides  Travelers  Aid  the  op- 
portunity to  enter  into  joint  projects  with 
foundations,  trusts.  Federal,  city  and  State 
agencies.  The  Medical  Van  Project  is  by  far 
the  l)est  model  of  cooperation  between  the 
public  and  private  sector.  The  benefits  de- 
rived from  this  venture  are  the  people  of 
Rhode  Island." 

Mr.  DE  LUGO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  H.R.  558,  a  bill  to  provkle  urgently 
needed  assistance  to  protect  arxi  Improve  tto 
lives  and  safety  of  tto  tomeless,  with  special 
emptosis  on  families  and  children.  This  is  an 
important  and  timely  piece  of  legislatk>n  as  we 
encounter  each  day  the  Increasing  problem  of 
tomelessness  and  the  tragic  and  special 
needs  of  tomeless  families  and  more  impor- 
tantly children. 

Our  society  can  no  longer  ignore  the  plight 
of  the  homeless  and  their  cry  for  our  tolp.  We 
must  demonstrate  that  as  a  great  natk>n  we 
have  not  lost  our  compassion  for  tto  less  for- 
tunate among  us.  But  will  do  wtotever  we  can 
to  ensure  that  this  Natkin  «vith  Its  vast  re- 
sources will  to  available  to  assist  ttom. 

I  woukJ  like  to  commend  Majority  Leader 
Foley  for  his  leadership  In  sponsoring  tfus 
piece  of  tegislatun.  His  sponsorship  tos  sent 
a  loud  signal  to  the  Nation  that  this  Congress 
has  heard  the  cry  of  the  homeless  and  is  ac- 
tively working  to  address  their  needs. 

Tiie  bill  authorizes  $500  million  in  new 
budget  authority  In  fiscal  year  1 987  for  a  vari- 
ety of  tomeless  akJ  programs  Including:  $100 
millk>n  for  Housing  arKJ  Urton  Devek}pment's 
Emergency  Shelter  Grants  Program;  $100  mil- 
lion for  sectkKi  8  rental  housing  subsklies  for 
tto  sole  use  of  homeless  families:  $75  millnn 
for  a  new  grant  program  that  woukJ  meet  toth 
tto  pfiysical  ato  mental  health  needs  of  tto 
tomeless;  $20  miiinn  for  tto  Federal  Emer- 
gency   Management    Agency's    Emergency 


Food  and  Shelter  Program  whk:h  wouM  asaiat 
private  charities  and  kx»l  governments  to  run 
food  and  stolter  programs  for  tto  homeless; 
and  $25  millkxi  for  creating  resklential  king- 
term  care  facilities  for  tto  chroracally  mentally 
ill,  to  name  a  few. 

I  am  partk»jlarty  pleased  with  a  proviskm  In 
tto  bill  whk^  directs  tto  Secretary  of  Housing 
and  Urtian  Devetopment  to  aikx^te  assist- 
ance to  tto  territories  under  tto  Emergency 
Stolter  Grant  Program.  When  tto  Emergency 
Shelter  Grant  Program  wras  first  established  in 
Publk:  Law  99-591,  Congress  dearty  intended 
for  the  temtories  to  partk:ipate  in  tto  program. 
However,  due  to  tto  Community  Devekipment 
Bk«k  Grant  [COBG]  sectkxi  107  formula 
whKh  was  adopted  for  tto  alkx»tx>n  of  tto 
funds,  tto  territories  were  inadvertently  omit- 
ted since  they  only  receive  CDBG  under  a 
sectkin  106  formula.  I  am  pleased  and  grate- 
ful ttot  tto  committee  was  so  quck  to  re- 
spond after  I  brought  this  oversight  to  their  at- 
tentkin,  and  by  this  proviskKi  have  assured 
that  tto  territories  will  fully  partk^te  in  tto 
program. 

I  would  like  to  comend  and  thank  Henry 
Gonzalez,  chairman  of  tto  Sutxx»mm(ttee  on 
Housing  and  Community  Devekjpment  as  well 
as  Chairman  St  Germain  for  their  support 
and  assistance  in  provkjing  for  tto  homeless 
of  this  Natkin  Including  ttiose  reskllng  in  tto 
territories. 

I  would  also  like  to  thank  Chairman  Boland 
of  tto  HUD  Approptotk>n  Subcommittee  for 
his  support  and  willingness  to  assist  tto  teni- 
tories  in  this  effort. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  tto  growing 
rate  of  tomelessness  in  this  country  is  more 
than  just  a  social  problem;  It  Is  a  human  trage- 
dy of  tto  first  magnitude.  It  Is  a  disaster  as 
large  in  scale  as  a  major  earthquake  or  fkxid. 
And  just  as  in  tto  case  of  natural  disasters, 
Americans  are  responding  to  tto  suffering 
with  open  hands  and  hearts.  Unfortunately, 
what  they  have  tieen  able  to  do  so  far  lias  not 
been  enough. 

Conservative  estimates  put  tto  numtier  of 
people  living  on  tto  streets  In  Oregon  at  more 
than  16,000.  Following  tto  natkinal  trend, 
women  and  children — tto  fastest  growing  part 
of  the  homeless  populatk>n — make  up  nearly 
one-third  of  the  total.  Behito  tto  numbers  are 
countless  IndlvkJual  stories  of  Illness,  job  toss, 
failure,  misfortune,  abuse,  and,  worst  of  all  in 
some  cases,  utter  atondonment  of  liope  ttot 
things  will  ever  get  totter. 

In  a  prosperous  society,  justly  proud  of  Its 
inventiveness,  energy,  and  compasskKi.  this 
situatkin  is  Intoleratile. 

America's  cities,  churches,  and  charities  are 
acting  to  treat  and  to  heal  this  open  wound  In 
our  society.  But  by  spring  of  1987,  many  fiave 
exhausted  their  resources.  Battle  fatigue  Is 
setting  In.  It  Is  time  we  In  Congress  matched 
their  efforts  with  renewed  efforts  of  our  own.  It 
Is  time  to  act  It  Is  time  to  reenlist  tto  Govern- 
ment in  service  to  kicai  communities  wtiere 
the  essential  work  of  rescue  ato  restoratton  is 
toing  done. 

This  leglslatton  tofore  us  will  not  solve  tto 
problems  of  ail  those  wto  are  stuck— for 
wtotever  reason — In  absolute.  Third  Workl 
poverty.  But  for  some  wto  fiave  fallen  com- 
pletely off  tto  tadder,  it  will  help  them  back 
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onto  ttw  boNoni  lun^  For  ottwre,  M  wM  givs  s 
m  ttM  ramii  o(  loot  iota  M  they 

t^^lm      ■ lA      ujM      ■■■III!  JlJH       ioorf 

■MV  nopM.  R  WM  prawRM  1000, 

,  vtd  hMMh  can  to  funHM,  tomporarl- 

oomiMno  WW  tMOwmp  lor  onnging  iras 
m— uw  II.R.  568— to  the  floor,  and  I  urge 
ttw  attinqoal  M^port  froni  my  coteagues. 

Mr.  MAHTON.  Mr.  CMfman.  I  rite  in  strong 
support  of  H.R.  568.  tha  Urgent  Relief  for  the 
llomaliM  Ad  I  want  to  ti*a  this  opportunity 
to  command  you.  Mr.  Chairman,  for  malang 
INa  lagialafion  a  top  prtority.  Your  corrwnitment 
to  INS  issue  has  gMn  hope  to  the  millions  of 
Amsricans  who  ai*  wNhout  adaquato  shelter.  I 
also  want  to  oommend  the  chekman  of  the 
Banidng  CommMae.  Mr.  St  Germain,  and  the 
chaimian  of  ttw  Houaing  Subcommittee,  Mr. 
Gonzalez,  tor  mowing  this  emergency  biH 
quicMy  to  Mm  floor.  Finaly.  ■  want  to  express 
my  appradaHon  to  al  thoae  wtw  played  a  role 
in  oraMng  Ms  tnily  bipartisan  homeless  as- 
s'slanoe  maaaure. 

Mr.  Chaimian.  I  am  an  original  cosponsor  of 
MR.  568  wNch  would  provide  $600  million  in 
liacal  year  1987  emergency  assistance  to  the 
homalsss  and  S22S  mMon  over  the  next  4 
in  tood  aaiiHanca  to  the  needy.  This 
primaily  utttzas  existing  homeless 
programs  so  that  tfie  funds  will 
reach  Vtoae  in  need  as  soon  as  possible.  t-I.R. 
568  is  aiao  aanaWw  to  the  changing  makeup 
o(  Vw  homslaaa  population  by  targeting  funds 
dbactly  to  homaiaaa  famiies.  Finally,  this  leg- 
ialatlun  recogniiwa  that  we  must  do  more  than 
simply  warehouse  the  homeless.  H.R.  558  ex- 
pands snd  improves  programs  ttiat  provide 
haaHh  cam.  iob  oounaaling,  and  other  serv- 
ioaa  ttwt  are  deaigried  to  move  the  homeless 
badi  into  irNlependent  living. 

IMr.  Chairman,  in  the  Mnth  Congressional 
District  o(  New  YorK  wt«ch  I  represent,  we 
hava  wHnoBSOd  a  frightening  arid  rapid  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  homeless  over  the 
past  several  years.  Much  of  Hem  York's  rental 
housing  stock  is  in  a  sarkws  state  of  disrepair. 
The  rerwvalion  of  our  existing  stock  and  the 
constructkm  of  new  Iwusing  for  k>w-  and  mod- 
erato-income  famWos  has  been  dramatKally 
curtalad  due  to  severe  cuts  in  Federal  hous- 
ing and  community  development  assistance. 
As  a  raeult.  a  growing  number  of  New  Yorkers 
ate  without  adequate  shelter. 

In  June  1985,  the  Sut>committee  on  Hous- 
ing and  Community  Dovotopment  of  wtik:h  I 
am  a  mamt>er,  heU  a  hearing  in  my  district  on 
the  homotoss.  The  8Ut)committee  received 
dramatic  testimony  wtiich  graphically  de- 
acribed  the  pight  of  ttie  homeless  and  the 
giowing  demand  for  shetter.  We  heard  of  sick 
diMren  wlw  sre  forced  to  sleep  on  the  fkxx 
of  emergency  sfieiters  and  of  the  thousands 
of  fsmiaa  «4k>  are  packed  into  single  hotel 
rooma  wNhout  adequate  fadfities.  The  sub- 
oommMee  was  toM  about  Sunnyside  Commu- 
nis Sarvieas,  a  nonprofit  organization  in  my 
dMrict.  whKh  opened  a  federally  assisted 
housing  pro|ect  for  low-irKxxne  seniors  and 
the  dsabled.  In  juat  2V^  years  there  were 
mora  Ihan  18.000  people  on  a  waiting  list  for 
iuat  78  units.  The  problem  has  only  gotten 
worse  In  New  York  and  acroes  the  Nation. 

Today,  there  are  anywtiere  from  2  to  3  mil- 
Ion  homeieas  Amaifcanr  Since  1980,  the 
homaiaaa  population  has  been  growing  at  a 


rate  of  25  percent  a  year.  Homeless  families 
are  the  fastest  growing  segment  of  the  home- 
less popUatton.  The  problem  is  partKularly 
acute  in  New  York  City.  Approximately  30,000 
homeless  people  are  Hving  In  shelters  In  New 
York  aty.  18,000  of  whom  are  chiWren.  Each 
niglt,  more  than  3.500  homeless  families  are 
housed  In  hotels.  In  New  York,  families  com- 
prisa  76  percent  of  the  homeless  population. 
The  New  York  State  and  city  governments, 
k>c4  nonprofit  groups,  and  church  organiza- 
tions are  doing  everyttiing  possible  to  assist 
ttie  homeless.  But  New  York  and  every  city 
and  town  across  the  Nation  need  a  helping 
hand  from  the  Federal  Government 

With  the  enactment  of  ttie  Housing  Act  of 
1937,  the  Federal  Government  made  a  com- 
mitment to  provkle  affordable  housing  oppor- 
tunities for  every  American.  Today,  the  Feder- 
al Qovemment  has  a  moral  obligatk>n  to  make 
certein  tfwt  no  American  citizen  is  forced  to 
live  in  the  streets  of  the  greatest  nat»n  in  the 
wodd. 

Mr.  Chairman,  H.R.  558  is  just  a  beginning. 
But  it  Is  a  step  in  ttie  right  directk>n.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  join  me  in  voting  for  this  emer- 
gency legislation. 

Mr.  SCHUETTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  very  much 
appreciate  the  opportunity  to  clarify  my  posi- 
twn  on  H.R.  558— Urgent  Relief  for  the  Home- 
less Act. 

Despite  my  concerns  at>out  many  of  the 
proviskxis  In  this  bill  and  Its  cost  to  the  Feder- 
al Treasury,  I  will  support  H.R.  558  because  of 
my  overrkling  concern  for  two  aspects  of  ttie 
bill  whk:h  are  of  critKal  importance  to  my  dls- 
trid 

First,  I  support  H.R.  558  because  of  lan- 
guage whk^  reauttiorizes  the  TEFAP  [Tempo- 
rary Emergency  Food  Assistance  Program] 
through  fiscal  year  1990.  This  program,  wtiKh 
was  scheduled  to  expire  at  the  erxj  of  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year,  provkjes  vital  financial  support 
to  States  for  ttie  storage  and  distributk}n  of 
surplus  food  commodities  to  ttie  less  fortu- 
nate. 

In  the  State  of  Mchigan,  for  example, 
270,000  housetiolds  benefit  from  this  Com- 
modity Distribution  Program.  Over  730,000 
MMhigan  reskjents,  or  8.3  percent  of  the  total 
populatxKi  of  my  State,  receive  these  federally 
supported  commodities.  In  mkl-Mk^igan,  ttie 
di^rict  whk:h  I  am  proud  to  represent  over  25 
peicent  of  farm  communities  participate  in  this 
Commodity  Distribution  Program.  Moreover, 
because  of  ttie  recent  floodbig  disaster  In  my 
district  ttiis  number  Is  expected  to  increase 
dramatically  to  over  50  percent  of  farm  fami- 
lies. Without  TEFAP,  many  Stetes— including 
ttie  Stete  of  Mk^igan— wouM  not  be  able  to 
afford  to  distiibute  ttiese  much-needed  com- 
modities to  ttie  needy. 

Second,  I  support  H.R.  558  because  of 
three  additional  food  assistance  provisk}ns  of 
vital  importance  to  central  Mrchigan.  H.R.  558 
reauttiorizes  ttie  Food  Stamp  Outreach  Pro- 
gram, wtiich  distiibutes  Important  information 
about  ttie  Food  Stamp  Pnjgram  to  the  home- 
less. In  addition,  H.R.  558  also  Increases  ttie 
food  stamp  shelter  deduction,  arxl  Increases 
ttie  amount  of  the  so-called  shelter  expenses, 
wlik:h  are  exempt  from  conskteration  in  deter- 
mining Food  Stamp  Program  eligibility. 

White  I  am  concerned  about  the  fiscal 
Impact  of  ttiis  bHI,  H.R.  558  will  receive  my 


support  becauae  it  addresses  ttie  urgent 
needs  of  ttw  homeless  and  less  fortunate, 
both  around  ttie  Nation  and  in  mkMi^tehigan. 
where  tti#  TEFAP  and  food  stamp  provisxxis 
are  of  criical  importance. 

Mr.  9MERSON.  Mr.  Chaimian,  I 
have  no  requests  for  time,  and  I  yield 
baclL  th^  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  Ohairman,  the  question  that  is 
before  the  House  is  the  question  of 
the  quality  of  life  that  we  want  in  this 
country.  Do  we  want  or  tolerate  the 
national  shame  of  having  millions  of 
Americans  in  this  country  without 
shelter  and  without  a  home?  That  is 
really  the  question  that  faces  all  of  us 
today  iQ  dealing  with  this  legislation. 

This  is  not  going  to  solve  what  is  a 
very  complex  problem  in  our  society, 
but  in  the  very  least  it  provides  some 
limited  help  to  those  in  need.  We  can 
do  no  less  at  this  point  but  to  try  and 
move  qvicldy  and  adopt  the  legislation 
before  (he  House. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  All  time  for  gen- 
eral debate  has  expired. 

Pursuant  to  the  nile,  the  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
printed  in  the  Congressional  Record 
of  March  3,  1987,  by  Representative 
Pepper,  as  modified  by  the  amend- 
ment set  forth  in  section  2  of  House 
Resolution  109,  shall  l>e  considered  as 
an  original  bUl  for  the  purpose  of 
amendment  under  the  5-minute  rule, 
which  shall  l>e  considered  as  having 
been  read. 

The  Clerli  wiU  designate  the  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute,  as 
modified. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute,  as  modified,  is 
as  follows: 

HJl.  558 

Be  it  enacted  bv  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representative*  of  the  United  States  of 
America  In  Congress  assembled, 

section  1.  SHOBT  TfTLE. 

This  Act  may  lie  cited  as  the  "Urgent 
Relief  f^r  the  Homeless  Act". 

SEC  L  FQIDINGS  AND  PURPOSE. 

(a)  Pnninios.— The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  the  Nation  faces  an  immediate  and  un- 
precedented crisis  due  to  the  lack  of  shelter 
for  a  growing  numl>er  of  individuals  (includ- 
ing elderly  or  handicapped  persons)  and 
families  with  children; 

(2)  tbe  problem  of  homelessness  lias 
l>ecome  more  severe  and,  in  the  atisence  of 
more  effective  efforts,  is  expected  to  l>ecome 
dramaticjdly  worse,  wtiich  will  endanger  the 
lives  an^l  safety  of  the  homeless; 

(3)  due  to  the  record  increase  in  homeless- 
ness. States,  units  of  local  government,  and 
private  voluntary  organizations  have  l>een 
unable  to  meet  the  iMudc  human  needs  of  aU 
of  the  homeless  and.  In  the  atisence  of 
greater  Federal  assistance,  will  t>e  unable  to 
protect  the  lives  and  safety  of  all  of  tbe 
homeless  In  need  of  mwlstsnre;  and 

(4)  the  Federal  Oovemment  has  a  moral 
obligation,  a  governmental  responsibility, 
and  an  existing  cv>acity  to  fulfill  a  more  ef- 
fective and  responsllile  role  to  meet  the 
basic  human  needs  and  to  engender  greater 
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respect  for  the  human  dignity  of  the  home- 
less. 

(b)  Pnaposx.— It  is  the  purpose  of  this 
Act— 

(1)  to  establish  an  Interagency  Commis- 
sion on  Homeleasness: 

(2)  to  uae  public  resources  and  programs 
in  a  more  coordinated  manner  to  meet  the 
critically  urgent  needs  of  the  homeless  of 
the  Nation;  and 

(3)  to  provide  fimds  for  programs  to  assist 
the  homeless,  with  n>ecial  emphasis  on  el- 
derly persons,  handicapped  persons,  and 
families  with  ciUldren. 


TITLE  I— FEDERAL  FUNDS  TO  ASSIST 
THE  HOMELESS 
SEC  !•!.  AUTHORIZATIONS  OF  APPROPRUTI0N& 

(a)  Orants  roR  Hzalth  Services  por  the 
HoMKLCss.— For  an  authorization  of  appro- 
priations of  $75,000,000  for  grants  for 
health  services  for  the  homeless,  see  section 
201. 

(b)  CoMinnnTT  Services  Demonstratiom 
Projects  for  Homeless  Crronicaixt  Mek- 
TALLY  III  Ihdividuals.— There  are  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  for  payments  pursu- 
ant to  section  504(f)  of  the  PubUc  Health 
Service  Act  $25,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1987 
in  addition  to  those  funds  already  appropri- 
ated. The  additional  funds  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  by  this  subsection  shaU  t>e 
available  only  for  the  provision  of  communi- 
ty-t)ased  mental  health  services  to  homeless 
chronically  mentally  ill  individuals. 

(c)  Orants  por  Facilities  to  Assist  the 
Homeless.— There  are  authorized  to  \ye  ap- 
propriated to  carry  out  title  III  $75,000,000 
for  fiscal  year  1987. 

(d)  Emergenct  Food  ahs  Shelter  Pro- 
gram.— 

(1)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  the  emergency  food  and  shelter 
program  carried  out  by  the  Federal  Emer- 
gency Management  Agency  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 101(g)  of  Public  Law  99-500  or  I>ublic 
Law  99-591  $20,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1987. 

(2)  The  limitation  on  the  maximum  total 
administrative  costs  of  the  program  de- 
scrilied  in  paragraph  (1)  shall  l>e  5  percent 
of  the  amount  appropriated  for  the  pro- 
gram for  any  fiscal  year. 

(e)  Emergemct  Shelter  Gramts  Pro- 
gram.- 

(1)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  the  emergency  shelter  grants  pro- 
gram carried  out  by  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  pursuant 
to  section  101(g)  of  Public  Law  99-500  or 
PubUc  Law  99-591  $100,000,000  for  fiscal 
year  1987. 

(2)  In  addition  to  the  allocations  required 
under  the  program  descrilied  in  paragraph 
(1)  pursuant  to  the  provisions  made  applica- 
ble by  section  101(g)  of  Public  Law  99-500  or 
Public  Law  99-591.  the  Secretary  of  Housing 
and  Urtian  Development  shall  (for  amounts 
impropriated  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act)  allocate  assistance  under 
the  program  to  the  Virgin  Islands.  Ouam, 
American  Samoa,  the  Northern  Mariana  Is- 
lands, the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Is- 
lands, and  any  other  territory  or  possession 
of  tbe  United  States,  in  accordance  with  an 
aUocation  formula  established  by  the  Secre- 
tary. 

(3)  The  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urtum 
Developmoit  may  waive  the  15  percent  limi- 
tation on  the  use  of  assistance  for  essential 
servioes  eatablished  for  the  program  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (1)  pursuant  to  section 
523(2XB)  of  tbe  provisions  made  applicable 
by  aecUon  101(g)  of  PubUc  Law  99-500  or 


99-591,  if  the  unit  of  general  local  govern- 
ment receiving  the  assistance  demonstrates 
that  the  other  eligible  activities  under  the 
program  are  already  l>elng  carried  out  in  tbe 
unit  of  general  local  government  with  other 
resources. 

(f )  Transitiohal  HousiifG  Demohstratior 
Program.— There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  the  transitional  housing  dem- 
onstration program  carried  out  by  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Url>an  Develop- 
ment pursuant  to  section  101(g)  of  Public 
Law  99-500  or  PubUc  Law  99-591  $30,000,000 
for  fiscal  year  1987. 

(g)  Sectior  8  HousniG  Assistahce.— 

(1)  The  budget  authority  available  under 
section  5(c)  of  the  United  States  Housing 
Act  of  1937  for  assistance  under  section 
8(bKl)  of  such  Act  is  authorized  to  be  in- 
creased by  $100,000,000. 

(2)  The  amounts  made  available  under 
this  sulMectlon  shaU  l>e  used  solely  to  assist 
the  homeless  (as  defined  in  section  304). 
with  primary  t>enefit  for  homeless  families 
with  children.  In  making  such  amounts 
available,  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  shaU- 

(A)  give  priority  to  pubUc  housing  agen- 
cies that  ensiire  that  comprehensive  support 
and  services  are  provided  to  households  as- 
sisted with  such  amounts;  and 

(B)  coordinate  the  use  of  such  amounts 
with  other  activities  carried  out  pursuant  to 
this  Act. 

Each  annual  contributions  contract  entered 
into  with  a  pubUc  housing  agency  to  obU- 
gate  the  authority  made  available  imder 
this  subsection  to  assist  the  homeless  shall 
bind  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urbar. 
Development  to  make  such  authority,  and 
any  amendments  increasing  such  authority. 
avaUable  to  the  pubUc  housing  agency  for 
an  aggregate  period  of  5  years. 

(4)  Any  contract  for  assistance  paj^ments 
entered  into  by  a  pubUc  housing  agency  and 
a  property  owner  with  respect  to  amounts 
made  avaUable  under  this  sutMection  to 
assist  the  homeless  may  provide  that  such 
assistance  payments  shall  be  project  l>ased. 

(5)  The  amounts  made  avaUable  under 
this  sulisection  shaU  not  l)e  subject  to  sec- 
tion 16  of  the  United  SUtes  Housing  Act  of 
1937. 

(6)  Not  later  than  the  expiration  of  the 
30-day  period  foUowing  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  tills  Act,  the  Secretary  shaU  by 
notice  establish  such  requirements  as  may 
be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  subsection.  Such  requirements  shaU  not 
be  subject  to  section  553  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  or  section  7(o)  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
Act. 

(h)  Emergenct  CoMMrnrmr  Services 
Homeless  Orart  Pro  jram.— 

(1)  There  are  authorized  to  l>e  appropri- 
ated for  the  emergency  community  services 
homeless  grant  program,  to  t)e  carried  out 
by  the  Office  of  Community  Services  of  the 
E>epartment  of  Health  and  Human  Services, 
$50,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1987. 

(2)  Funds  awarded  under  this  sul»ection 
sliaU  t)e  used  only  for  the  foUowing  pur- 
poses: 

(A)  Elxpanslon  of  comprehensive  services 
to  the  homeless  to  provide  foUowup  and 
long-term  services  to  enable  the  homeless  to 
make  the  transition  out  of  poverty. 

(B)  Promotion  of  private  sector  and  other 
assistance  to  the  homeless. 

(3)  From  the  amounts  made  avaUable 
under  the  authorization  in  paragraph  (1), 
the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices shaU  make  grants  to  States  ttiat  admin- 


ister programs  under  the  Community  Serv- 
ices Block  Grant  Act  (42  U.8.C.  9MI  et 
seq.).  The  Secretary  shaU  allocate  emergen- 
cy community  services  homeless  grant  pro- 
gram funds  to  the  States  in  accordance  with 
the  formula  set  forth  In  section  674(aKl)  of 
such  Act  except  that.  U  a  State  does  not 
apply  for  such  funds  or  does  not  sutimit  an 
approvable  appUcation.  the  Secretary  shall 
use  the  funds  to  make  grants  directly  to 
agencies  and  organizations  in  such  State  in 
accordance  with  the  criteria  set  forth  In 
paragraph  (4XB). 

(4)  In  order  to  receive  an  emergency  com- 
munity services  homeless  grant  under  this 
subsection,  a  State  shaU— 

(A)  submit  an  appUcation  to  the  Secretary 
of  Health  and  Human  Services  In  such  form 
and  at  such  time  as  the  Secretary  may  re- 
quire, describing  the  agencies,  organiza- 
tions, and  activities  that  the  State  Intends 
to  support  with  emergency  community  serv- 
ices homeless  grant  program  funds; 

(B)  ensure  that  it  wiU  award  aU  of  the 
grant  funds  It  receives  to  community  action 
agencies  that  are  eligible  to  receive  funds 
under  section  675(cK2)(A)  of  the  Communi- 
ty Services  Block  Grant  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
9904(cK2KA))  and  organizations  serving  mi- 
grant and  seasonal  farmworkers,  except 
that  not  less  than  90  percent  of  the  funds 
received  shall  be  awarded  to  such  agencies 
and  organizations  that,  as  of  January  1, 
1987,  are  providing  services  to  meet  the 
criticaUy  urgent  needs  of  the  homeless; 

(C)  ensure  that  emergency  community 
services  homeless  grant  fimds  are  not  used 
to  supplant  other  programs  for  the  home- 
less administered  by  the  State;  and 

(D)  ensure  that  no  emergency  community 
services  homeless  grant  funds  wUl  be  used 
to  defray  State  administrative  costs. 

(i)  Job  ars  Literacy  Traikihg.- 

(IXA)  Section  4(8)  of  the  Job  Training 
Partnership  Act  (29  U.S.C.  1503(8))  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  clauses  (D)  and  (E)  as 
clauses  (E)  and  (F),  respectively:  and 

(U)  by  inserting  after  clause  (C)  the  fol- 
lowing: "(D)  qualifies  as  a  homeless  individ- 
ual under  title  II  or  III  of  the  Urgent  ReUef 
for  the  Homeless  Act;". 

(B)  Section  141(e)  of  the  Job  Training 
Partnership  Act  (29  U.S.C.  1551(e))  Is 
amended  by  inserting  t>efore  the  period  at 
the  end  the  foUowing:  ",  including  excep- 
tions necessary  to  permit  services  to  home- 
less individuals  who  cannot  prove  residence 
within  the  service  delivery  area". 

(2HA)  Section  306(b)  of  the  Adult  Educa- 
tion Act  (20  U.S.C.  1205(b))  is  amended— 

(i)  in  paragraph  (1),  by  inaerting  "home- 
less adults,"  after  "English  language  skills,"; 

(ii)  in  paragraph  (7),  by  inserting  "organi- 
zations providing  assistance  to  the  home- 
less." after  "antlpoverty  programs,";  and 

(Ul)  In  paragraph  (8).  by  inserting  "home- 
less adults,"  after  "English  language  skills.". 

(B)  Section  309(aKlKA)  of  the  Adult  Edu- 
cation Act  (20  U.S.C.  1207a(aXlHA))  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "homeless  adults,"  Iwfore 
"elderly";  and 

(U)  by  inserting  a  comma  after  "individ- 
uals". 

(J)  CoMMURiTY  Development  Block 
Grant  Program.— Section  102(aK6)  of  the 
Housing  and  Community  Development  AxX 
of  1974  is  amended  in  the  second  sentence 
by  inserting  "or  1984"  after  "fiscal  year 
1983". 

(k)  Permanent  Housing  por  Handicapped 
HOMXUCSS  PBtsoNs.- There  are  authorised 
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agreements  required  In   Uiis  subpart  lias    sec  ml  provision  OP  health  sekvicbs  to  the     of   the   Federal  Government  in  reeolvlna 
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to  IM  awnptlatod  to  carry  out  title  IV 
HMMJM  for  ftaal  yew  IMT. 
torwvmm. 

DuBDumsm. — Any 
BBBde  avalUble  by  apmtvrlation 
the  eutborlntlonB  In  thia  UUe 
(oUmt  than  wiheecttoi  (a),  (b).  (e).  or  (f )  of 
nettoB  101)  eball  be  diabamd  by  the  Feder- 
al aaaicy  reeeMnc  aueh  amount  to  the  ap- 
pniKlate  granteea  or  administering  entitles 
before  the  expiration  of  the  3-month  period 
the  date  on  which  such 
Bt  beccmaa  available. 

(b>  ■VALOAXKnn  BT  COKFiaOLLBt  Oknxr- 

AL— The  Oonmtniller  General  of  the  United 
Btotaa  abaU  evaluate  the  disbursement  and 
use  ot  the  amounts  made  available  by  ap- 
ptoiBlatlan  Acta  undo-  the  authorizations  in 
this  Wle  (other  than  sutaeecUons  (a)  and  (b) 
of  section  101),  and  submit  a  report  to  the 
Vtmtttm  siilllin  forth  the  findlncs  of  such 
evaluattai.  upon  the  expiration  of  the  4- 
mooth  and  IS-month  periods  beginning  on 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

vc  ita  catcPUHKW  and  availabujty  of 
niMDe. 

(a)  Calcolatiok.— The  amounts  author- 
taed  In  this  tttte  shall  be  in  addiUon  to  any 
amount  appropriated  for  the  programs  in- 
volved before  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act. 

(b)  AvAiLABiUTT.— Any  amount  appropri- 
ated under  an  authorisation  in  this  title 
shall  remain  avallalde  until  expended. 

TUXJE  n— HEALTH  SPtVICES  FOR  TH£ 
HOMEUSS 

Mt  OAmS  rot  HEALTH  8BSV1CKS  FOR  THE 


Part  D  of  tttte  m  of  the  Public  Health 
Swvloe  Act  (4a  nJ3.C.  247d  et  seq.)  is 
amwided  by  striking  subpart  FV  and  insert- 
ing the  following  new  subpart: 

"Subpart  IV— Health  Services  for  the 
Homeless 

"OBAwr  ntocaAM  Foa  health  sxavicxs  for 

EROS 


"Sac  340.  (a)  EsTABLUHKEirr.— The  Secre- 
tary, acting  through  the  Administrator  of 
the  Health  Reaouiees  and  Services  Adminis- 
tntton.  may  make  grants  for  the  purpose  of 
mahling  grantees,  directly  or  through  con- 
tracts, to  provide  for  the  delivery  to  home- 
less Individuals  of  outpatient  health  serv- 
ices. 

"(b)  MlMUtUM  QnAUFICATIOHS  OF  ORAST- 

BB.— The  Secretary  may  not  make  a  grant 
under  this  subpart  to  an  applicant  unless— 

"(1)  the  appUcaat  is  a  public  or  nonprofit 
private  entttr. 

"(3)  the  applicant  has  the  capacity  to  ef- 
feettvdy  administer  a  grant  under  this  sub- 
part; •"<< 

"(3)  with  respect  to  outpatient  health 
seivkes  that  are  covered  in  the  appropriate 
State  plan  approved  under  title  XIX  of  the 
Social  Security  Act— 

"(A)  if  the  applicant  will  provide  under 
the  grant  any  such  outpatient  health  serv- 
ices directly— 

"(1)  the  applicant  has  entered  Into  a  par- 
tMpatton  agreement  imder  the  appropriate 
State  plan:  and 

"(II)  the  applicant  is  qualified  to  receive 
paymento  under  the  appropriate  State  plan; 
and 

"(B)  if  the  applicant  will  provide  under 
the  grant  any  such  outpatient  health  serv- 
Icea  through  a  contract  with  an  organiza- 


"(1)  the  organlation  has  entered  into  a 
partMpatlon  agreement  under  the  appropri- 
ate State  plan;  and 


All)  the  organisation  is  qualified  to  re- 
ceive payments  under  the  appropriate  State 
pUBi. 

'Kc)  PRsraasKcxs  in  Makiho  Oramts.— 
TlK  Secretary  shall,  in  making  grants  under 
thk  subpart,  give  preference  to  qualified  ap- 
plicants that— 

'YIKA)  are  experienced  in  the  direct  deliv- 
ery of  primary  health  services  to  homeless 
Individuals  or  medically  underserved  popu- 
lations; 

AB)  are  experienced  in  the  treatment  of 
mcital  illness  in  homeless  Individuals  or 
medically  underserved  populations;  or 

'\C)  are  experienced  in  the  treatment  of 
substance  abuse  in  homeless  individuals  or 
medically  underserved  populations;  and 

'\2)  agree  to  provide  for  outpatient  health 
services  to  homeless  individuals  through 
both  public  entitles  and  private  organiza- 
tions. 

"(d)  RxQcntXD  Skrvicxs.— The  Secretary 
may  not  make  a  grant  under  this  subpart  to 
an  applicant  unless  the  applicant  agrees 
that  the  applicant  will,  directly  or  through 
contract — 

"(1)  provide  outpatient  health  services  at 
loOBtions  accessible  to  homeless  individuals; 

"(2)  provide  to  homeless  Individuals,  at  all 
hours,  emergency  outpatient  health  serv- 
ices: 

"(3)  refer  homeless  individuals  to  medical 
facilities  for  necessary  inpatient  services; 

"(4)  provide  outreach  services  to  inform 
hotneless  individuals  of  the  availability  of 
outpatient  health  services;  and 

"(5)  aid  homeless  individuals  in  establish- 
ing eligibility  for  assistance,  and  in  obtain- 
ing services,  under  entitlement  programs. 

"(e)  RxsTRicnoNS  oif  Use  or  Orajit 
Ftwds.— <1)  The  Secretary  may  not,  except 
as  provided  in  paragraph  (2),  make  a  grant 
under  this  subpart  to  an  applicant  unless 
the  applicant  agrees  that  grant  funds  will 
not,  directly  or  through  contract,  be  ex- 
pended— 

"(A)  to  provide  inpatient  services,  except 
with  respect  to  short-term  residential  treat- 
ment for  substance  abuse  provided  in  set- 
tings other  than  hospitals: 

"(B)  to  make,  without  consideration,  any 
cash  payment  to  any  individual;  or 

"(C)  to  purchase  or  Improve  real  property 
(other  than  minor  remodeling  of  existing 
improvements  to  real  property)  or  to  pur- 
chase major  medical  equipment. 

'(2)  If  the  Secretary  finds  that  the  pur- 
poae  of  this  subpart  cannot  otherwise  be 
carried  out,  the  Secretary  may  make  a  grant 
under  this  subpart  to  an  otherwise  qualified 
applicant  that  wiU  expend  grant  funds  for 
the  purposes  described  in  paragraph  (1)(C). 

"(f)  LmrrATioH  on  (Charges  for  Serv- 
icas.— The  Secretary  may  not  make  a  grant 
under  this  subpart  to  an  applicant  unless 
the  applicant  agrees  that,  whether  outpa- 
tient health  services  are  provided  directly  or 
through  contract— 

"(1)  outpatient  health  services  under  the 
gnmt  will  be  provided  without  regard  to 
ability  to  pay  for  the  outpatient  health 
services:  and 

"(2)  If  a  charge  is  imposed  for  the  delivery 
of  outpatient  health  services,  such  charge— 

"(A)  will  be  made  according  to  a  schedule 
of  charges  that  is  made  available  to  the 
pabllc; 

"(B)  will  not  be  imposed  on  any  homeless 
individual  with  an  income  less  than  the  offi- 
cial poverty  level;  and 

"(C)  will  be  adjusted  to  reflect  the  Income 
aad  resources  of  the  homeless  individual  in- 
volved. 
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"(g)  ntwnmaaawt  of  Matchiho  Purds.— 
(IXA)  iSie  Secretary  may  not  make  a  grant 
under  tlUs  subpart  to  an  aiq>Ucant— 

"(1)  in  an  amount  exceeding  75  percent  of 
the  costs  of  providing  outpatient  health 
services  under  the  grant;  and 

"(11)  igilesa  the  applicant  will  make  avail- 
able noa-Pederal  contributions  toward  such 
coete  in  an  amount  equal  to  not  less  than  tl 
(in  cash  or  in  kind  under  subparagraph  (B)) 
for  each  $3  of  Federal  funds  provided  in 
such  gr«nt. 

"(BXi)  Non-Federal  contributions  re- 
quired ta  subparagraph  (A)  may  be  in  cash 
or  in  kind,  fairly  evaluated,  including  plant, 
equipment,  or  services.  Amounts  provided 
by  the  Federal  Qovenunent,  or  services  as- 
sisted or  subsidised  to  any  significant  extent 
by  the  Federal  Oovemment,  may  not  be  in- 
cluded tn  determining  the  amount  of  such 
non-Fe<)eral  contributions. 

"(11)  Such  determination  may  not  include 
any  cash  or  in-kind  contributions  that,  prior 
to  Febmary  26,  1987,  were  made  available 
by  any  public  or  private  entity  for  the  pur- 
pose of  assisting  homeless  individuals  (in- 
cluding assistance  other  than  the  provision 
of  outpatient  health  services). 

"(2)  l!he  Secretary  may  waive  the  require- 
ment e^ablished  in  paragraph  (IXA)  if- 

"(A)  the  applicant  involved  Is  a  nonprofit 
private  grantee  under  section  330;  and 

"(B)  the  Secretary  determines  that  it  is 
not  feasible  for  the  applicant  to  comply 
with  such  requirement. 

"(h)  KsQinREicEirrs  Wfth  Respect  to  Ao- 
imnsTTiATioH.— The  Secretary  may  not 
make  a  igrant  under  this  subpart  to  an  appli- 
cant unless  the  applicant— 

"(1)  agrees  to  establish  such  procedures 
for  fisdal  control  and  fund  accounting  as 
may  be  necessary  to  ensure  proper  disburse- 
ment add  accounting  with  respect  to  the 
grant: 

"(2)  Agrees  to  establish  an  ongoing  pro- 
gram of  qtudity  assurance  with  respect  to 
the  outpatient  health  services  provided 
under  the  grant; 

"(3)  airees  to  ensiu«  the  confidentiality  of 
records  maintained  on  homeless  individuals 
receiving  outpatient  health  services  under 
the  grant; 

"(4)  with  respect  to  providing  outpatient 
health  services  to  any  population  of  home- 
less individuals  a  substantial  portion  of 
which  has  a  limited  ability  to  speak  the 
English  language— 

"(A)  has  developed  and  has  the  ability  to 
carry  out  a  reasonable  plan  to  provide  out- 
patient health  services  «mder  the  grant 
through  individuals  who  are  able  to  commu- 
nicate With  the  population  involved  in  the 
language  and  cultural  context  that  is  most 
appropriate:  and 

"(B)  has  designated  at  least  one  individ- 
ual, fluent  in  both  English  and  the  appro- 
priate language,  to  assist  in  carrying  out  the 
plan;  aad 

"(5)  agrees  to  submit  to  the  Secretary  an 
annual  report  that  describes  the  utillaation 
and  costs  of  outpatient  health  services  pro- 
vided ander  the  grant  and  that  provides 
such  other  information  as  the  Secretary  de- 
terming  to  be  appropriate. 

"(i)  tinoTATioR  ON  Administrative  Ex- 
penses OF  Orantbl— The  Secretary  may  not 
make  a  grant  under  this  subpart  to  an  appli- 
cant uhless  the  m>Pllcant  agrees  that  the 
applicant  will  not  expend  more  than  10  per- 
cent of  any  such  grant  on  the  costs  of  ad- 
ministering the  grant. 

"(J)  Affucations  for  Orants.— The  Sec- 
retary tnay  not  make  a  grant  under  this  sub- 
part unless  an  application  containing  the 


agreemente  required  in  this  subpart  has 
been  submitted  to,  and  approved  by,  the 
Secretary.  The  application  shall  be  in  such 
form,  be  in  such  manner,  and  otherwise  con- 
tain or  be  accompanied  by  such  Information 
as  the  Secretary  determines  to  be  appropri- 
ate. 

"(k)  Use  of  Orant  Funds  for  Referrals 
to  Certain  Advocacy  Ststexs.— Any  grant- 
ee under  this  subpart  may,  with  respect  to 
title  I  of  the  Protection  and  Advocacy  for 
Mentally  m  Individuals  Act  of  1986,  expend 
grant  funds  for  the  purpose  of  referring 
homeless  Individuals  who  are  chronically 
mentally  ill.  and  who  are  eligible  under  such 
Act.  to  systems  that  provide  advocacy  serv- 
ices under  such  Act. 

"(1)  Use  of  Self-Help  Organizations.— 
Any  grantee  under  this  subpart  may  provide 
outpatient  health  services  through  con- 
tracts with  nonprofit  self-help  organizations 
that— 

"(1)  are  established  and  managed  by  cur- 
rent and  former  recipients  of  mental  health 
services  who  have  been  homeless  individ- 
uals; and 

"(2)  with  respect  to  the  provision  of  out- 
patient health  services  described  in  subsec- 
tion (bK3),  are  organizations  qualified  under 
subparagraph  (B)  of  such  subsection. 

"(m)  Technical  Assistance.— The  Secre- 
tary may,  without  charge  to  any  grantee 
under  this  subpart,  provide  technical  assist- 
ance to  any  such  grantee  with  respect  to  the 
planning,  development,  and  operation  of 
programs  to  carry  out  the  purpose  of  this 
subpart.  The  Secretary  may  provide  such 
technical  assistance  directly,  through  con- 
tract, or  through  grants. 

"(n)  Annual  Reports  by  Secretary.- Not 
later  than  January  10  of  each  year,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  submit  to  the  Congress  a  report 
describing  the  utilization  and  costs  of  outpa- 
tient health  services  provided  imder  this 
subpart  during  the  immediately  preceding 
fiscal  year. 

"(o)  Fdnbiho.— (1)  There  are  authorized  to 
be  vpropriated  to  carry  out  this  subpart 
$75,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1987,  of  which 
$2,000,000  shaU  l>e  available  for  technical 
assistance  under  subsection  (m). 

"(2)  Any  amount  appropriated  under 
paragraph  (1)  shall  remain  available  until 
expended. 

"(p)  Definitions.— For  purposes  of  this 
subpart: 

"(1)  The  term  'homeless  individual'  means 
an  individual  who  lacks  housing  (without 
regard  to  whether  the  individual  is  a 
member  of  a  family).  Including  an  Individual 
whose  primary  residence  during  the  night  is 
a  supervised  public  or  private  facility  that 
provides  temporary  living  accommodations. 

"(2)  The  term  'medically  underserved  pop- 
ulation' has  the  meaning  given  such  term  in 
section  330(bX3). 

"(3)  The  term  'official  poverty  level' 
means  the  nonfarm  income  official  poverty 
line  defined  by  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  and  revised  annually  in  accord- 
ance with  section  673(2)  of  the  Omnibus 
Reconciliation  Act  of  1081. 

"(4)  The  term  'organization'  includes  indi- 
viduals, corporations,  partnerships,  compa- 
nies, and  associations. 

"(5)  The  term  'outpatient  health  services' 
means  outt>atlent  health  care,  outpatient 
mental  health  services,  outpatient  sub- 
stance abuse  services,  and  case  management 
services. 

"(6)  The  term  'primary  health  services' 
has  the  meaning  given  such  term  in  section 
3S0<bXl). 

"(7)  The  term  'substance  abuse'  means  the 
abuse  of  alcohol  or  other  drugs.". 


88C  MX.  PBOVmON  OP  HKALTB  8KRVICK8  TO  THE 
HOMKLUB  BY  NATIONAL  HEALTH 
8ESVICI  CORPS. 

Section  332(a)  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Act  (42  U.S.C.  254e(a))  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  para- 
graph: 

"(3)  Homeless  individuals  (as  defined  in 
section  34(XpXl))  may  be  a  population 
group  imder  paragrm>h  (1).". 

TITLE  ni— INTERAGENCY  COMMISSION  ON 
HOMELESSNESS  AND  GRANTS  FOR  FA- 
aUTIES  TO  ASSIST  THE  HOMELESS 

SEC  Ml.  INTKBAGENCnr  COMMiaSION  ON  BONE- 
LE88NB88. 

(a)  EsTABLisRiiXNT.- There  is  established 
a  commission  to  be  known  as  the  Interagen- 
cy Commission  on  Homelessness. 

(b)  Memeew ship.— The  Commission  shall 
be  composed  of  7  members  as  follows: 

(1)  The  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development,  or  the  designee  of  the  Secre- 
tary. 

(2)  The  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services,  or  the  designee  of  the  Secretary. 

(3)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  or  the 
designee  of  the  Secretary. 

(4)  The  Secretary  of  Defense,  or  the  desig- 
nee of  the  Secretary. 

(5)  The  Director  of  the  Federal  Emergen- 
cy Management  Agency,  or  the  designee  of 
the  Director. 

(6)  The  Administrator  of  General  Serv- 
ices, or  the  designee  of  the  Administrator. 

(7)  The  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs, or  the  designee  of  the  Administrator. 

(c)  Duties.— The  Commission  shall  carry 
out  the  following  duties: 

(1)  Review  all  Federal  activities  and  pro- 
grams that  assist  the  homeless. 

(2)  Monitor,  evaluate,  and  improve  efforts 
to  assist  the  homeless  in  cooperation  with 
other  P'ederal  agencies,  private  voluntary 
organizations.  States,  and  units  of  local  gov- 
ernment. 

(d)  (Thairpersor.- The  chaiiperson  of  the 
Commission  shall  be  elected  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Commission. 

(e)  Staff  and  Offices.— The  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  shall  pro- 
vide the  Commission  with  such  staff  and 
office  facilities  as  are  necessary  to  ensure 
that  the  Commission  carries  out  its  func- 
tions under  this  section  In  an  efficient  and 
expeditious  manner. 

(f)  Reports  From  Otrxr  Agencies.— Not 
later  than  90  days  after  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act  and  annually  thereafter, 
the  head  of  each  Federal  agency  shall 
submit  to  the  Congress  and  the  Commission 
a  report  setting  forth— 

(1)  the  programs  administered  by  the 
agency  that  assist  the  homeless  and  the 
ntunber  of  the  homeless  assisted  by  such 
programs: 

(2)  impediments  to  the  use  by  the  home- 
less of  the  programs  administered  by  the 
agency  (or  the  services  or  benefite  provided 
under  such  programs),  including  statutory 
and  regulatory  restrictions  on  such  use;  and 

(3)  efforts  made  by  the  agency  to  increase 
the  opportunities  for  the  homeless  to  gain 
shelter,  food,  and  supportive  services. 

(g)  Annual  Report.- The  Commission 
shall  submit  annually  to  the  President  and 
the  Congress  a  report  setting  forth  the  find- 
ings and  conclusions  of  the  Commission. 
The  report  shall  include— 

(1)  an  assessment  of  the  extent  and 
nature  of  the  problems  relating  to  home- 
lessness and  the  needs  of  the  homeless; 

(2)  a  comprehensive  and  detailed  descrip- 
tion of  the  activities  and  accomplishments 


of   the   Federal   Oovemment  in  reaolvinc 
such  problems  and  meeting  such  needs; 

(3)  an  assessment  of  the  level  of  Federal 
assistance  necessary  to  fully  resolve  such 
problems  snd  meet  such  needs;  and 

(4)  any  recommendations  of  the  Commis- 
sion for  legislation,  administrative  actions, 
and  other  actions  to  resolve  such  problems 
and  meet  such  needs. 

(h)  Termiration.— The  Commission  shall 
cease  to  exist,  and  the  requirements  of  this 
section  shall  terminate,  upon  the  expiration 
of  the  3-year  period  beginning  on  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

SBC  tn.  USE  OF  UNDEBUTILIZED  PUBLIC  BUfLO- 
ING8  AND  PSOPCmr  FOE  PACUJTIES 
TO  ASSIST  THE  HOMELnS. 

(a)  Identipicatioh  of  URonimLizED 
Buildings  and  Property.— The  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  shall  iden- 
tify underutilized  public  buildings  and  prop- 
erty suitable  for  use  for  facilities  to  assist 
the  homeless.  The  Secretary  shall  actively 
solicit  information  from  other  Federal  agen- 
cies. States,  and  units  of  local  government 
to  identify  such  buildings  and  property. 

(b)  AVAILABIUTY  FOR  FACILinES  TO  ASSIST 

the  Homeless.— The  Secretary  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  shall  take  such  ac- 
tions as  may  be  necessary  to  make  buildings 
and  property  identified  under  subsection  (a) 
available  for  use  for  facilities  to  assist  the 
homeless  operated  by  private  voluntary  or- 
ganizations, units  of  local  government,  and 
States. 

(C)  PROHIBmON  ON  TRANSFER  OF  OWNER- 
SHIP OF  Federal  Buildings  or  PRopotTY.— 
Federal  buildings  or  property  may  be  made 
available  under  this  section  only  through 
the  use  of  long-term  leases.  Ownership  of 
the  buildings  and  property  shall  not  be 
transferred  from  control  of  the  Federal 
Government. 

SEC  ML  GRANTS  FOR  PACIUTIES  TO  ASSIST  'THE 
HOMELESS. 

(a)  In  General.— The  Secretary  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  shall  make 
grants  to  private  voluntary  organizati'ins. 
units  of  local  government,  and  Stetes  to 
better  enable  them  to  provide  assistance  to 
the  homeless  In  buildings  or  on  property 
made  available  for  such  purpose  (Including 
properties  made  available  under  section 
302). 

(b)  Involvement  of  Secretary  of  Health 
AND  Human  Services.— The  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  and  the 
Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Services 
shaU- 

(1)  Jointly  establish  selection  criteria  for 
grants  under  this  section: 

(2)  Jointly  evaluate  and  select  the  appUca- 
tlons  for  grants  under  this  section,  except 
that  the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  shall  have  sole  responsibility  for 
approval  of  any  portion  of  an  application  re- 
lating to  outpatient  health  services;  snd 

(3)  enter  into  such  agreements  as  may  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  such  Joint  responsi- 
blUties. 

(c)  Use  of  Funds.- 

(1)  Funds  received  under  this  section  may 
be  used  only  for  the  foUowing  activities  un- 
dertaken in  buildings  or  on  property  made 
available  for  such  purpose  (including  prop- 
erties made  available  under  section  302): 

(A)  Purchase,  lease,  renovation,  conver- 
sion, or  construction  of  facilities  to  assist 
the  homeless.  Such  facilities  shall  be  safe 
and  sanitary  and.  when  appropriate,  meet 
all  applicable  Stete  and  local  housing  and 
building  codes  and  licensing  requlremenU  in 
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tn  which  the  facility  U  lo- 


(B)  nofWon  of  ■upporttve  servlcea  for 
UMbtnataH. 

(IXA)  If  fundi  noetred  under  this  wcUon 
an  oiad  to  parehaae.  conitruct.  or  subsUn- 
Uany  rehaMltata  a  fadUty  to  aadst  the 
boanalaai.  the  fadtttjr  ahan  be  uaed  to  assist 
the  taOBBdeai  for  not  leas  than  a  lO-year 


(B)  The  Secretary  of  Houslnc  and  Urban 
DerelaiKiMnt  may  valve  the  requirement  es- 
tahlWMd  in  BObiMracrBiih  (A)  if- 

(i)  the  unit  of  local  lovemment  In  which 
the  faetltty  ia  locatwl  eertifiea  that  the  facu- 
lty la  no  lancer  needed  to  asaist  the  home- 
leavand 

(It)  the  mntee  demooatratea  to  the  aatis- 
faetton  of  the  Secretary  that  the  facility  Is 
no  lancer  needed  to  aaalst  the  hmneless. 

(C)  If  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Devdopment  grants  a  waiver  under  sub- 
paracraph  (B).  the  grantee— 

(I)  In  the  case  of  a  facility  owned  by  the 
Federal  Gtoverament.  shall  return  control  of 
the  tecOtty  to  the  Federal  Qovemment. 
unleas  the  Secretary  approves  the  continued 
uae  of  the  fadllty  for  activities  that  directly 
benefit  lower  infwme  persons  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  10-year  period:  or 

(II)  In  the  caae  of  a  facility  not  owned  by 
the  Federal  Oovenunent,  shall  repay  the 
fun  grant  amount  at  continue  to  use  the  f  a- 
cQlty  for  activities  that  direcUy  benefit 
lower  inooDie  persons  for  the  renuUnder  of 
the  10-year  period. 

(9)  Not  more  than  $10,000  of  any  grant 
psovlded  under  this  section  may  be  used  for 
outpatient  health  sovices  (exclusive  of  the 
coat  of  any  renovation,  conversion,  or  con- 
stmetlen). 

(d>  LonuTioiia  on  AumnsTHATivi  Ex- 
ranaa.— Not  nan  than  5  percent  of  a  srant 
made  under  this  section  may  be  expended 
for  administrative  expenses. 

(e)  BU8IKLITT  RBQunuDiKiiTs.— Any  pri- 
vate voluntary  wganlaaUon.  unit  of  local 
goveniment,  or  State  may  submit  an  appll- 
eatlon  for  ssslstanre  under  this  section.  In 
such  form  as  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urtoan  Development  and  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  determine  to  be 
appropriate. 

(f)  Snacnow.— Assistance  may  be  provid- 
ed under  this  sectltm  only  to  an  applicant 
that- 

(1)  has  shown  a  demonstrated  commit- 
ment to  alleviating  povertr. 

(3)  has  the  continuing  capacity  to  effec- 
tively provide  aisistanrn'  to  the  homeless; 
and 

(3)  complies  with  such  other  requirements 
for  asslstanry  under  this  section  as  the  Sec- 
retary of  Hwialng  and  Urban  Development 
and  the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  may  establish. 

(g)  Puoamxa.— The  Secretary  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Devdopmoit  and  the  Secretary 
of  Health  and  Human  Services  shall— 

(1)  reserve,  to  the  maxinuim  extent  practl- 
cahle.  not  leas  than  SO  percent  of  aU  funds 
provided  under  this  section  for  the  support 
of  faculties  rtealgnwl  to  primarily  benefit 
hoaseleaa  famlllea  with  children  (and  a  por- 
tion of  audi  funds  shaU  be  used  for  child 
care  fadlltlea): 

(3)  In  maktaig  grants  to  States  and  units  of 
local  coverament.  give  priority  to  States  and 
nntta  of  local  government  that— 

(A)  have  tn  effect  laws,  onUnanoes.  or  poll- 
dea  that  preeerro  lower  income  housing 
(aneh  aa  single  room  occupancy  housing) 
prevent   the    displacement    of    lower 


(B)  use  non-Federal  funds  (including 
funds  from  private  voluntary  organizations) 
to  supplement  assistance  provided  under 
thk  section;  and 

(C)  support  and  participate  In  the  activi- 
tlea  proposed  by  the  applicant;  and 

(t)  give  priority  to  facilities  designed  to 
provide,  alone  or  together  with  associated 
supportive  services  provided  by  other  orga- 
nimtions.  comprehensive  assistance  to  the 
hctneless  in  order  to  both  meet  their  Inune- 
dlate  needs  and  to  enhance  opportunities 
for  the  homeless  to  permanently  Improve 
their  lives. 

(h)  Allocatioh.— In  selecting  applications 
for  grants  under  this  section,  the  Secretary 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  and  the 
Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Services 
shall  ensure  that  the  funds  are  provided  to 
the  geographical  areas  of  greatest  need, 
taking  into  consideration  the  particular 
needs  of  different  geographical  regions, 
coaununlties  of  different  population  sizes, 
and  urban,  suburban,  and  rural  communi- 
ties. 

(1)  AccoOTiTABiUTY.— The  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  (or,  in  the 
caae  of  outpatient  health  services  or  facili- 
ties used  for  such  services,  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services)  shaU  monitor 
the  use  of  funds  made  available  pursuant  to 
this  section  as  follows: 

(1)  The  Secretary  shall  inspect  each  facili- 
ty assisted  ptuvuant  to  this  section  and,  at 
least  annually,  the  State  or  unit  of  local 
government  in  which  the  facility  is  located 
shall  certify  to  the  Secretary  that— 

(A)  the  homeless  are  receiving  the  assist- 
ance specified  In  the  application; 

(B)  public  buildings,  property,  and  grant 
funds  are  being  used  In  a  cost-effective 
manner  and 

(C)  the  recipient  of  assistance  under  this 
seotion  Is  complying  with  the  terms  of  any 
lease  or  grant  agreement  entered  into  with 
the  Secretary. 

(2)  Each  recipient  of  assistance  under  this 
seetion  shall  maintain  such  records  as  the 
Secretary  requires  taking  into  accoimt  the 
nature  of  the  recipient  (including  the  pri- 
vate voluntary  organization  Implementing 
the  program)  and  as  may  be  reasonably  nec- 
essary to  disclose  the  amount  and  disposi- 
tion of  the  proceeds  of  the  assistance.  For 
purposes  of  audit  and  examination,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  have  access  to  any  records  of 
the  recipient  that  are  related  to  assistance 
received  under  this  section. 

U)  RnnLATiOHS.— Not  later  than  the  expi- 
ration of  the  30-day  period  beginning  on  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
shaU  by  notice  establish  such  requirements 
as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provi- 
sions of  this  section.  Such  requirements 
shall  not  be  subject  to  section  553  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  or  section  7(o)  of  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment Act.  Such  notice  shall— 

(1)  provide  that  a  notice  of  funding  avail- 
ability shall  be  published  in  the  Federal 
ROgister  not  later  than  the  expiration  of 
the  30-day  period  beginning  on  the  date  on 
which  amounts  l>ecome  available  to  carry 
out  this  section; 

(2)  require  all  applications  for  grants 
under  this  section  to  be  submitted  not  later 
than  the  expiration  of  the  30-day  period  be- 
ginning on  the  date  on  which  the  notice  of 
funding  availability  is  published  in  the  Fed- 
eral Register,  and 

(3)  provide  that  the  final  selection  of  ap- 
plications for  grants  under  this  section  shall 
be  completed  not  later  than  the  expiration 


of  the  ao<lay  period  beginning  on  the  date 
on  which  the  notice  of  funding  availability 
is  publiitied  in  the  Federal  Register. 
8BCIM.  MnNRiom. 

For  purposes  of  this  Utle: 

(1)  The  term  "Commiasion"  means  the 
Interagency  Commission  on  Homelessness 
establiahed  in  section  301. 

(3)  Tim  term  "facility  to  assist  the  home- 
less" moans  a  building  or  property  used  to 
provide  living  accommodations  or  support- 
ive services  (or  both)  for  the  homeless. 

(3)  The  term  "homeless"  means  families 
and  indftriduals  who— 

(A)  are  lower  income  families  and  individ- 
uals (including  lower  income  families  and 
individiails  who  are  elderly  families  and  in- 
dividual* or  handicapped  families  and  indi- 
viduals), as  such  terms  are  defined  in  sec- 
tion 3(t]0  of  the  United  States  Housing  Act 
of  1937;  and 

(B)  lack  traditional  or  permanent  housing. 

(4)  The  term  'outpatient  health  services' 
means  outpatient  health  care,  outpatient 
mental  health  services,  outpatient  sub- 
stance sibuse  services,  and  case  management 
services. 

(5)  The  term  "private  volimtary  organiza- 
tion" does  not  include  any  organization  in 
wliich  atiy  part  of  the  net  earnings  inures  to 
the  benefit  of  any  member,  founder,  con- 
tributor, or  indivldiud. 

(6)  The  term  "State"  means  each  of  the 
several  States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin 
Islands.  Guam,  American  Samoa,  the  North- 
em  Mariana  Islands,  the  Trust  Territory  of 
the  Padfic  Islands,  and  any  other  territory 
or  possession  of  the  United  States. 

(7)  The  term  "supportive  services"  means 
food,  child  care,  assistance  in  obtaining  per- 
manent housing,  outpatient  health  services, 
employment  counseling,  nutritional  counsel- 
ing, secority  arrangements  necessary  for  the 
protection  of  residents  of  facilities  to  assist 
the  homeless,  and  such  other  services  essen- 
tial for  TtiaintAining  independent  living  as 
the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urlian  Devel- 
opment determines  to  be  appropriate.  Such 
term  includes  the  provision  of  assistance  to 
the  homeless  in  obtaining  other  Federal, 
State,  and  local  assistance  available  for  such 
person^  including  mental  health  benefits, 
employment  counseling,  and  medical  assist- 
ance. Such  term  does  not  Include  major 
medical  equipment. 

(8)  The  term  "unit  of  local  govenunent" 
includes  any  combination  of  local  govern- 
ments. 

irn^  rV— PERMANENT  HOUSING  FOR 
HANDICAPPED  HOMELESS  PERSONS 

SEC  4S1. 8TATSHENT  OF  PUBP08E. 

It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  title  to  provide 
grants  for  the  acquisition  and  rehabilitation 
of  property  to  serve  as  permanent  housing 
for  liandicapped  homeless  persons. 

SBC   4«a    AUTHORITY   TO    PBOVIDK   GRANTS   TO 
STATES. 

The  Secretary  shall,  to  the  extent  of 
amounts  approved  in  appropriation  Acts, 
make  grants  to  States  in  order  to  enable  the 
States  to  provide  grants  to  nonprofit  organi- 
zations for  the  acquisition  and  rehabilita- 
tion of  property  to  serve  as  permanent  oom- 
m\mity^baaed  housing  for  handicapped 
homelees  persons. 

SEC  m.  ALLOCATION  OF  GRANTS  TO  STATES. 

(a)  Allocation  Formula.— The  Secretary 
shall  allocate  assistance  under  this  title  to 
States  In  a  manner  that  ensures  that  the 
percentage  of  the  total  amoimt  available 


under  tbla  title  for  any  fiscal  year  that  is  al- 
located to  any  State  Is  equal  to  the  percent- 
age of  the  total  amount  available  for  section 
106  of  the  Housing  and  Community  Devel- 
opment Act  of  1974  for  the  prior  fiscal  year 
that  ia  allocated  to  the  State  (Including  the 
metrop^tan  cities  and  urlian  counties  lo- 
cated in  the  SUte). 

(b)  I^TTRR  or  Participatioh.— No  grant 
may  be  provided  to  any  State  under  this 
title  unless,  not  later  than  the  expiration  of 
the  90-day  period  following  the  announce- 
ment of  an  allocation  imder  this  section,  the 
State  submits  to  the  Secretary  a  letter  of 
participation.  Such  letter  shall  include— 

(1)  the  commitment  of  the  State  to 
comply  with  the  matching  funds  require- 
ment in  subsection  (e)  by  the  time  aU  assist- 
ance allocated  to  the  State  under  this  sec- 
tion Is  obligated  and  a  description  of  the 
sources  and  amounts  of  such  matching 
funds; 

(2)  the  assurances  of  the  State  that  it  will 
facilitate  the  provision  of  supportive  serv- 
ices consistent  with  the  needs  of  the  resi- 
dents of  the  facilities  established  using 
amounts  provided  under  this  title; 

(3)  a  designation  of  a  State  agency  whose 
primary  responsibility  is  handicapped  per- 
sons to  assist  the  State  housing  finance 
agency  in  operating  the  program  of  the 
State  under  this  title;  and 

(4)  a  description  of  the  methods  by  which 
the  State  will  distribute  the  amounts  re- 
ceived under  this  title  to  nonprofit  organiza- 
tions, including  the  methods  by  which  the 
SUte  will— 

(A)  distribute  amounts  received  through 
reallocation  under  sutMcction  (d);  and 

(B)  reallocate  amounts  under  section 
404(b). 

(c)  Allocatioh  of  Assistakcb.— The  Secre- 
tary shall  allocate  assistance  under  this  title 
to  each  State  not  later  than  the  expiration 
of  the  30-day  period  following  receipt  from 
the  State  of  a  letter  of  participation  in  com- 
pliance with  the  requirements  of  subsection 
(b). 

(d)  Rrallocation  op  Amourts.— 

(1)  The  Secretary  shall  annually  recap- 
ture and  reallocate  any  amount  allocated 
under  subsection  (a)  that  is  unused  or  re- 
turned to  the  Secretary. 

(2)  The  Secretary  shall  recapture  and  re- 
allocate any  amount  received  by  a  State 
luider  subsection  (a)  that  is  not  committed 
for  later  obligation  to  a  specific  housing 
project  before  the  expiration  of  the  6- 
month  period  following  the  date  of  receipt. 
The  Secretary  may  extend  such  period  by 
not  more  than  6  additional  months  If  the 
Secretary  determines  that  the  State  is 
unable  to  commit  the  amounts  within  the 
initial  6-month  period  due  to  reasons  that 
are  not  within  the  control  of  the  State. 

(3)  The  Secretary  shall  recapture  and  re- 
allocate any  amount  recaptured  by  a  State 
under  section  404(b)  that  is  not  committed 
for  later  obligation  to  a  specific  housing 
project  tiefore  the  expiration  of  the  3- 
month  period  following  the  date  of  recap- 
ture by  the  State. 

(e)  Matchiho  Fnass  RxquiRKitxiiT.— 

(1)  Each  State  receiving  a  grant  under  this 
section  shall  be  required  to  supplement  the 
assistance  provided  under  this  section  with 
an  equal  amount  of  State  and  local  govern- 
ment funds— 

(A)  that  are  to  tw  used  solely  for  acquisi- 
tion or  rehabilitation:  and 

(B)  not  more  than  50  percent  of  which 
may  be  local  government  funds. 

(2)  The  Secretary  may  waive  all  or  part  of 
the  requirement  established  in  paragraph 


(1)  if  the  State  demonstrates  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  Secretary  that— 

(A)  the  State  is  experiencing  a  severe  fi- 
nancial hardship  that  makes  it  unable  to 
provide  an  equal  amount  of  funds;  and 

(B)  the  local  governments  of  the  areas  in 
which  the  nonprofit  organizations  receiving 
grants  from  the  State  under  section  4(M  are 
located  will  contribute  local  government 
funds  in  an  aggregate  amount  equal  to  the 
amount  of  such  contribution  waived  for  the 
State  under  this  paragn4>h. 

(f)  AoimiisTRATiOM  OP  AssisTAMCK.— Each 
State  shall  act  as  the  fiscal  agent  of  the  Sec- 
retary with  respect  to  assistance  provided  to 
the  State  under  this  title. 

SEC.  4M.  DISTKIBVTKm  OF  AMOUNTS  TO  NONPROF- 
IT ORGANIZATIONS. 

(a)  IM  Okhkral.— Each  State  receiving  a 
grant  under  this  title  shall  use  the  funds  to 
provide  grants  to  nonprofit  organizations. 

(b)  Reallocation  of  Amounts.- Each 
State  shall,  not  leas  than  oitce  during  each 
fiscal  year,  recapture  and  redistribute  any 
assistance  committed  under  subsection  (a) 
that  is  unobligated  at  the  expiration  of  the 
12-month  period  following  commitment  or  Is 
returned  to  the  State.  The  State  shall 
commit  for  later  obligation  to  a  specific 
housing  project  any  amount  recaptured 
under  this  subsection  before  the  expiration 
of  the  3-month  period  following  the  date  of 
recapture. 

SEC.  4S6.  USE  OF  FUNDS  BY  NONPROFIT  ORGANIZA- 
'nONS. 

(a)  In  Oenrral.— Each  nonprofit  organiza- 
tion receiving  assistance  under  this  title 
shall  use  the  funds  for  the  acquisition  or  re- 
habilitation (or  both)  of  property  to  serve  as 
permanent  community-based  housing  for 
handicapped  homeless  persons. 

(b)  Design  and  Location  RnunxMXNTS.- 

(1)  Community-based  housing  assisted 
under  this  title  shall  be  designed  for  not 
more  than  8  handicapped  persons.  Such 
housing  shall  be  safe  and  sanitary  and, 
when  appropriate,  meet  all  applicable  State 
and  local  housing  and  building  codes  and  li- 
censing requirements  In  the  jurisdiction  in 
which  the  housing  is  located. 

(2)  In  the  case  of  community-based  homes 
assisted  under  this  title,  not  more  than  1 
home  may  be  located  on  any  1  site  and  no 
such  home  may  be  located  on  a  site  contigu- 
ous to  another  site  containing  such  a  home. 

(c)  CoNTiNUXD  Use  for  Handicapped 
HoMKLXss  Persons.— 

(1)  Each  nonprofit  organization  receiving 
assistance  under  this  title  shall  certify  to 
the  State  that  It  will  maintain  as  housing 
for  handicapped  homeless  persons  for  not 
less  than  a  20-year  period  any  building  for 
which  assistance  is  used  under  this  title. 

(2)  The  Secretary  may  waive  the  require- 
ment established  in  paragraph  (1)  if  the 
nonprofit  organization  demonstrates  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  Secretary  that— 

(A)  the  facility  is  no  longer  needed  to 
assist  handicapped  homeless  persons,  in 
which  case  the  funds  resulting  from  the  sale 
of  the  facility  will  be  returned  to  the  SUte 
for  reallocation  under  this  title;  or 

(B)  the  funds  resulting  from  the  sale  of 
the  facility  will  be  used  by  the  nonprofit  or- 
ganization to  provide  additional  housing  for 
handicapped  homeless  persons. 

SEC  4SS.  ADMINlSTRATrVE  PROVISIONS. 

(a)  Regulations.- Not  later  than  the  expi- 
ration of  the  30-day  period  following  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  by  notice  establish  such  re- 
quirements as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  title.  Such  require- 
ments shall  not  be  subject  to  section  553  of 


tiUe  5,  United  SUtes  Code,  or  section  7(o)  of 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Uihan  De- 
velopment Act.  The  Secretary  shall  issue 
regulations  based  on  the  initial  notice 
before  the  expiration  of  the  13-inonth 
period  following  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act. 

(b)  Initial  Allocation  op  Assistancx.- 
Not  later  than  the  expiration  of  the  30-day 
period  following  the  date  on  which  funds 
become  available  to  carry  out  this  title,  the 
Secretary  shall  notify  each  SUte  of  lU  allo- 
cation of  assistance  under  this  title.  Such 
assistance  shall  be  allocated  and  may  be 
used  notwithstanding  any  failure  of  the  Sec- 
retary to  issue  regulations  under  susbection 
(a). 

(c)  Limitation  on  Use  op  Funds.— No  as- 
sistance received  under  this  title  (or  any 
SUte  or  local  government  funds  used  to 
supplement  such  assistance  in  accordance 
with  the  requirements  of  this  Act)  may  be 
used  to  replace  other  public  funds  previous- 
ly used,  or  designated  for  use,  to  assist 
handicapped  persons,  homeless  persons,  or 
handicapped  homeless  persons. 

(d)  LnCTTATION  ON  ADMINISTRATIVE  EX- 
PENSES.—NO  SUte  or  nonprofit  organization 
may  use  more  than  5  percent  of  a  grant  re- 
ceived under  this  title  for  administrative 
purposes. 

(e)  Account ABiLiTT.— 

(1)  The  Secretary  shall  monitor,  and  an- 
nually audit,  the  use  of  funds  made  avail- 
able under  this  title. 

(2)  Not  less  than  annually,  the  SUte  in 
which  housing  assisted  under  this  title  is  lo- 
cated shall  certify  to  the  Secretary  that— 

(A)  handicapped  homeless  persons  are  re- 
ceiving the  assistance  ^>ecifled  in  the  appli- 
cation; and 

(B)  the  recipient  of  assistance  under  this 
title  is  complying  with  the  terms  of  any 
agreements  entered  into  under  this  title. 

(3)  Each  recipient  of  assistance  under  this 
title  shall  maintain  such  records  as  the  Sec- 
retary requires  taking  into  account  the 
nature  of  the  recipient  (including  the  non- 
profit organization  implementing  the  pro- 
gram) and  as  may  be  reasonably  neceaauy 
to  disclose  the  amount  and  disposition  of 
the  proceeds  of  the  assistance.  For  purposes 
of  audit  and  examination,  the  Secretary 
shall  have  access  to  any  records  of  the  recip- 
ient that  are  related  to  assistance  received 
under  this  title. 

SEC.  un.  REPORT  TO  CONGRESS. 

The  Secretary  shall  submit  to  the  Con- 
gress an  annual  report  summarizing  aU  ac- 
tivities carried  out  under  this  title  and  set- 
ting forth  any  findings,  conclusions,  or  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Secretary  as  a  result 
of  such  activities. 

SEC.  4M.  DEFINmONS. 

For  purposes  of  this  title: 

(1)  The  term  "community-based  housing" 
includes— 

(A)  any  building  used  solely  for  housing 
for  handicapped  homeless  persons  that  is 
Integrated  into  the  neighborhood  in  which 
it  is  located;  and 

(B)  dwelling  units  that  are  to  l)e  used  for 
housing  for  handici^ped  homeless  persons 
and  are  included  in  a  larger  multifamily 
housing  project,  condominium  project,  or 
cooperative  project  that  is  integrated  into 
the  neighborhood  In  which  it  is  located. 

(2)  The  term  "tiandicapped"  means  an  In- 
dividual who  is  handicapped  within  the 
meaning  of  section  202  of  the  Housing  Act 
of  1959. 

(3)  The  term  "handicapped  homeless 
person"   means  a  handicapped   individual 
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•he  ii  hrwndlw  or  «t  rlak  of  beeoming 
(4)  Tlw  toiB  "homdeM"  means  an  Indi- 


(A)  irtiow  InoaiBC  dots  not  exceed  80  per- 
emt  of  the  mwllan  Ineome  of  the  area,  as 
datemtawd  toy  the  aecretary:  and 

(B)  who  hM  no  aecei  to  either  tradiUonal 
or  pennanent  boiMtnc. 

(5)  Tbtb  tenn  "nsiiproflt  organization" 
meaoB  any  govenunental  or  private  non- 
mflt  entity  that  is  approved  by  the  Secre- 
tary aa  to  ftnanrial  reaponatbaity. 

(6)  The  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  HoiiBing  and  I7ri>an  Development. 

(T)  The  term  "State"  means  each  of  the 
aevenl  StatM.  the  Diatriet  of  Columbia,  the 
CoBnonweatth  of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin 
IilaadB.  Quam.  American  Samoa,  the  North- 
ern Mariana  lalanda.  the  Trust  Territory  of 
the  Fadfle  Uanda.  and  any  other  territory 
I  of  the  XTnlted  States. 


mU  T-fflXH)  ASnSTANCB  FOR  THE 
HOMKLB8S 

nc  ML  ANNUAL  AiuimKBrr  or  mooifE  eugi- 

■IUrrRANiUBD& 

Seetkn  Mc)  of  the  Pood  Stamp  Act  of 
ivn  (7  UJB.C.  M14(c))  is  amended  by  Insert- 
ing "Shan  be  adjusted  each  October  1  and" 
after  "eUgfliaity"  the  first  place  It  appears. 

tmC  MB.  IMBJaUJTT  POK  KAUID  INCOlfS  Dg- 
DOCnON. 
The  third  sentence  of  section  5(e)  of  the 
Wood  Stamp  Act  of  1977  (7  U.8.C.  2014<e))  U 
amended  by  inserting  before  the  period  at 
the  end  the  following:  ".  except  that  such 
artrtttl«ina1  deduction  shall  not  be  allowed 
with  respect  to  earned  Income  that  a  house- 
hold wfUfuDy  or  fraudulently  falls  (as 
proven  in  a  procwfding  provided  for  in  sec- 
tion 6(b)>  to  report  in  a  timely  manner  ". 


The  proviso  to  the  fourth  sentence  of  sec- 
tion Ke)  of  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1977  (7 
VA.C.  a014(e))  la  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  "$147"  and  Inserting 
"%lUr,  and 

(9)  by  striking  "$2S6.  $210.  $179,  and  $109 
a  month,  respectively,  adjtisted  on  October 
1.  IMT'  and  inserthig  "$293.  $239.  $304,  and 
tl34  a  month,  respectively,  adjusted  on  Oc- 
tober 1. 1988". 


iM.  THUD  rAHT  PATMKNTB  FOR  CERTAIN 
B0CSIN6. 

Sectkm  S(kX3)  of  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of 
1977  (7  XJA.C.  3014(kK3))  Is  amended— 

(1)  in  subparagraph  (D)  by  striking  "or" 
at  the  end; 

(3)  by  Tfrtfrtgnattng  subparagraph  (E)  as 
nibparacraph  (F):  and 

(S)  by  inserting  afto'  subparagraph  (O) 
the  following  new  subparagraph: 

"(E)  *««"«*r»j  asristanoe  payments  made  to 
a  third  party  on  behalf  of  a  household  resid- 
ing in  temporary  housing  if  the  temporary 
housing  unit  provided  for  the  household  as 
a  result  of  such  assistance  payments  lacks 
faculties  f OT  the  preparation  and  cooking  of 
hot  meala  or  the  refrigerated  storage  of 
food  for  home  eonsamptlm:  or". 

■C  MK.  lOOD  gTAHP  OORCACH  TO  HOHELSSS 
iNIMVIIN;AL& 

(a)  AuTBouTT  To  Conduct  Outhxacb.— 
Ssctlon  ll(eXl)  of  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of 
1977  (7  VAC.  a030(eXl))  Is  amended- 

(1)  by  striking  "shall  (A)"  and  inserting 
"(AXl)  except  as  provided  in  subclause  (U). 
ahaU". 

(3)  by  inserting  ",  and  (11)  may  conduct 
food  stamp  outreach  acUvlttes  directed  at 
housebOlds  that  do  not  reside  in  permanent 
dwsUtavs  and  households  that  have  no  fixed 
"*~  "'  after  "Act",  and 


(3)  in  clause  (B)  by  inserting  "shall"  after 
■(B)". 

(b)   ADMUnSTRATIVX  EXFXIfSKS.— The   first 

sentence  of  section  16(a)  of  the  Food  Stamp 
Act  of  1977  (7  UJS.C.  303S(a))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  clause  (4)  as  clause 
(S):  and 

(2)  in  clause  (3)  by  Inserting  after  "house- 
holds," the  following:  "(4)  food  stamp  out- 
reagh  activities  permitted  under  section 
IKeKlMAKU)  Of  this  Act,". 

8KC.  IM.  DUnUBCnON  or  SURPLUS  CHEE8K. 

The  Temporary  Emergency  Food  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1983  (7  n.S.C.  612c  note)  Is 
amaided  by  Inserting  after  section  203  the 
following  new  section: 

"AVAILABILITY  Or  CCO  CHKXSX 

"Sxc.  202A.  (aKl)  Notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law,  and  subject  to  such 
amounts  as  are  provided  In  advance  in  ap- 
propriation Acts,  in  each  of  the  fiscal  years 
1988,  1989,  and  1990  cheese  acquired  by  the 
(Commodity  Credit  Corporation  that  is  in 
excess  of  quantities  needed  to— 

"(A)  carry  out  other  domestic  donation 
protrams, 

"(B)  meet  other  domestic  obligations  (in- 
cluding quantities  needed  to  carry  out  a 
paytnent-in-kind  acreage  diversion  pro- 
gram), 

"(C)  meet  international  market  develop- 
ment and  food  aid  commitments,  and 

"(D)  carry  out  the  farm  price  and  Income 
stabilization  purposes  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949,  and  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration Charter  Act, 

may  be  made  available  under  this  section  by 
the  Secretary. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  may  make  such  excess 
cheese  available  in  any  State,  in  addition  to 
the  normal  allotment  of  cheese  (adjusted  by 
any  reallocation)  under  this  Act,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  chief  executive  officer  of  such 
State  who  certifies  to  the  Secretary  that— 

"(AKl)  individuals  in  such  State  who  are 
eligible  to  receive  cheese  under  this  Act  are 
not  receiving  cheese  distributed  under  other 
provisions  of  this  Act,  or 

"(11)  the  number  of  unemployed  indivld- 
uala  in  such  State  has  increased  during  the 
90-day  period  ending  on  the  date  the  certifi- 
cation is  made,  and 

"(B)  the  distribution  of  cheese  under  this 
subgection  in  such  State  will  not  substan- 
tially displace  the  commercial  sale  of  cheese 
in  such  State. 

"(8)  Cheese  made  available  under  this  sub- 
section by  the  Secretu?  shall  be  made 
available  without  charge  or  credit  in  such 
fiscgl  year,  in  a  usable  form,  for  use  by  eligi- 
ble recipient  agencies  in  such  State. 

"(b)  In  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1988.  1989, 
and  1990,  the  amount  of  cheese  made  avail- 
able under  subsection  (a)  shall  not  exceed 
14,000,000  pounds. 

"(c)  Whenever  the  Secretary  receives  a  re- 
quest submitted  under  subsection  (aX2),  the 
Secretary  shall  Immediately  notify  the 
C(»*mlttee  on  Agriculture  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  Conmilttee  on  Ag- 
riculture, Nutrition,  and  Forestry  of  the 
Senate  that  such  request  was  received.". 

SBC.  M7.  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRUTION8 
FOR  POOD  STORAGE  AND  DISTRIBU- 
TION (XWTS. 

(a)  Authorization.— Section  204(cKl)  of 
the  Temporary  Emergency  Food  Assistance 
Act  of  1983  (7  njB.C.  612c  note)  is  amended 
by  kuerting  "$51350.000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30.  1988,  $63,950,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1989. 
and  $56,200,0<X>  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30.  1990,"  after  "1987,". 


(b)  Pr^oram  Extension.— Section  212  of 
the  Temitorary  Emergency  Food  Assistance 
Act  of  1SB3  (7  n.&C.  612c  note)  is  amended 
by  striking  "1987"  and  inserting  "1990". 

SBC  iW.  UtaUANCE  OF  RULE& 

Not  later  than  July  1.  1987,  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  shall  issue  rules  to  carry  out 
the  amendments  made  by  this  title. 

SEC    SSt.    EITBCnVB    DATES;    APPUCATION    OF 
AMENDMENTS. 

(a)  EFifcnvK  Dates.— 

(1)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraphs  (2) 
and  (3).  ttiis  title  and  the  amendments  made 
by  this  title  shaU  take  effect  on  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(2)  The  amendments  made  by  sections 
502,  504.  and  505  shaU  take  effect  on  the 
date  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  issues 
rules  under  section  508  or  on  July  1,  1987, 
whichever  occurs  earlier. 

(3)  The  amendments  made  by  sections  503 
and  506  4haU  take  effect  on  October  1, 1987. 

(b)  AnucATioN  OP  Amendments.- 

(1)  The  amendments  made  by  section  503 
shall  not  apply  with  respect  to  allotments 
issued  under  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1977  (7 
U.S.C.  2$  11  et  seq.)  to  any  household  for 
any  certtflcation  period  beginning  before 
the  effective  date  of  such  section. 

(2)  The  amendments  made  by  sections  502 
and  504  shall  not  apply  with  respect  to  al- 
lotments issued  under  the  Food  Stamp  Act 
of  1977  (9  n.S.C.  2011  et  seq.)  to  any  house- 
hold for  any  month  beginning  before  the  re- 
spective effective  date  of  the  section  in- 
volved. 

AMXNSMXNT  OFPERXD  BY  MS.  GONZALEZ 

Mr.  OONZALEZ.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
Offer  an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amencfcnent  offered  by  Mr.  Oonzalxz:  In 
section  $02(a),  strike  "property  suitable" 
and  Insert  "other  real  property  (including 
fixtures)  suitable". 

In  sectfon  302(b),  Insert  ",  in  accordance 
with  other  applicable  Federal  law,"  after 
"ShaU". 

In  section  302(c),  strike  "long-term  leases" 
and  insert  "leases  for  at  least  1  year". 

In  section  302(c).  strike  "control  of. 

Mr.  OONZALEZ  (during  the  read- 
ing). Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  amendment  be  con- 
sidered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  tequest  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OONZALEZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  as 
is  obvious  here,  we  have  had  this  bill 
with  referral  to  three  other  commit- 
tees but  also  there  was  a  fourth,  the 
Committee  on  Oovemment  Oper- 
ations that  had  matters  within  its  Ju- 
risdiction that  are  included  in  this  pro- 
posed legislation.  So  that  this  techni- 
cal amendment  requested  by  the  Oov- 
emment Operations  Committee  chair- 
man, my  colleague  from  Texas,  Mr. 
Brooks*  would  amend  a  portion  of 
title  III  of  the  bill  that  deals  with  the 
underuidllzed  public  property  to  assist 
the  homeless.  The  amendment  ensures 
that  the  effective  provisions  of  title 
III  dealing  with  this  underutillzation 
will  cooform  to  the  existing  laws  such 


as  the  Federal  Property  and  Adminis- 
trative Services  Act. 

This  amendment  has  been  reviewed 
and  has  been  agreed  to  by  the  distin- 
guished minority  ranking  member  on 
the  subcommittee  and  it  seems  to  have 
the  general  consensus  of  agreement. 

Mr.  McKINNET.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  ranking  side  of 
the  committee  has  no  objection  to  this 
amendment  whatsoever. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  the  amerxjments  to  title  III  of  H.R.  55)3, 
regarding  the  use  of  surplus  and  uncjerutilized 
Federal  property  to  assist  the  homeless,  and  I 
appreciate  the  courtesy  of  the  managers  of 
ttie  bill  in  offering  it  at  this  time.  These  are  the 
techni(»l  amendments  which  are  mentioned  in 
the  reports  on  H.R.  558  that  reflect  ttie  inter- 
est of  the  Committee  on  Government  Oper- 
ations in  seeing  to  it  ttiat  laws  within  or  juris- 
diction dealing  with  utilization  and  disposal  of 
Federal  property  are  followed  in  this  instance. 

Essentially,  the  amendments  make  clear 
that  the  provisions  of  title  ill  with  respect  to 
making  underutilized  public  property  available 
for  facilities  to  assist  the  homeless  are  imple- 
mented, so  far  as  Federal  property  Is  con- 
cerned, in  a  manner  that  will  be  in  harmony, 
and  not  in  (X}nflict,  with  existing  laws.  The 
principal  statute  in  this  regard  is  the  Federal 
Property  and  Adminisb'ative  Services  Act  of 
1949  (40  U.S.C.  471  et  seq.). 

The  first  amendment  declares  that  actions 
to  make  urxlerijtiHzed  property  available  are  to 
be  carried  out  in  accordance  with  other  appli- 
cable Federal  law.  A  second  clarifying  amend- 
ment makes  explicit  that  the  words  "public 
buildings  and  property"  refer  to  real  property, 
including  fixtures  attached  to  it. 

A  third  amendment  makes  specific  the  in- 
tended minimum  term  for  tfie  outleasing  of  un- 
derutilized property.  It  provides  that  a  lease, 
the  only  method  by  which  property  is  to  be 
made  available,  shall  not  be  for  a  period 
shorter  than  1  year.  The  fourth  amerKJment  is 
merely  perfecting  in  nature,  eliminating  two 
unnecessary  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  ttuit  with  these 
amerxlments  the  bill  will  provide  a  tiroad  legis- 
lative base  for  Federal  agencies  to  assist  the 
homeless  by  making  available  underutilized 
publk:  real  property.  It  will  also  make  clear 
Congress'  intent  that  the  legislative  authority 
provided  in  other  applicable  law  shall  be  used 
by  the  affected  agencies  to  the  greatest 
extent  possible  (xinsistent  with  the  bill's  over- 
all purpose. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  [Mr.  Gonzalez]. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MK.  MICHEL 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Michel:  At 
the  end  of  the  bill,  add  the  following  new 
tiUe: 


TITLE  VI— DEPICHT  NEUTRAL 
PROVISIONS 

8EC.  Ml.  UMnATION  OH  AUTHORIZATIONS  OF  AP- 
PROPRUTION8 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
this  Act  to  the  contrary,  any  authorization 
of  appropriations  (or  authorization  to  pro- 
vide other  budget  authority)  in  this  Act 
shall  l>e  considered  to  be  only  an  authoriza- 
tion to  approve  the  transfer  to  the  program 
or  activity  involved,  of  amounts  provided  in 
appropriation  Acts  before  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
first  get  to  a  fundamental  proposition 
at  the  heart  of  this  debate.  In  the 
United  States  of  America  it  is  intoler- 
able that  human  t>eings  should  sleep 
outside  in  the  cold.  It  is  equally  intol- 
erable that  in  any  weather  the  streets 
of  America's  cities  should  be  used  for 
sleeping.  The  question  is  how  does 
American  society  attack  the  problem? 
Not  just  Congress,  not  just  the  admin- 
istration; our  entire  society,  private 
and  public. 

It  is  a  national  problem  that  needs 
immediate  local  action.  The  first  thing 
cities  have  to  do  is  get  people  off  the 
streets  and  now.  There  is  absolutely 
no  excuse  for  a  mayor  of  any  city  to 
allow  human  beings  to  sleep  in  the 
cold  on  the  streets.  No  matter  what  we 
do  here  today,  the  basic  minimimi  we 
should  demand  is  that  local  officials 
save  individuals  human  beings  from 
their  immediate  dilenuna.  If  it  means 
picking  them  up  in  city  vehicles  and 
bringing  them  to  city  facilities  for  the 
night,  then  so  be  it.  If  such  action  is 
deemed  to  be  a  violation  of  civil  rights 
of  the  homeless,  then  why  not  bring  a 
test  case  to  co\xrtl 

But  get  the  i>eople  off  the  streets 
and  into  shelters  while  the  lawyers 
debate  the  issue.  Two  nights  ago  here 
in  Washington,  movie  stars  and  politi- 
cians slept  with  the  homeless  to  dram- 
atize their  plight.  Would  it  not  have 
been  better  to  have  had  the  movie 
stars  and  politicians  help  get  the 
people  off  the  streets  for  that  one 
night  rather  than  going  through  this 
gimmick?  The  movie  stars  go  back  to 
Hollywood  and  to  Beverly  Hills;  the 
politicians  go  back  out  to  the  suburbs 
and  the  men  and  women  they  are  sup- 
posed to  help  will  spend  another  night 
right  there  on  the  streets. 
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If  you  cannot  get  all  the  homeless 
into  shelters,  some  city-owned  facility, 
some  church,  some  charity,  some  shel- 
ter someplace  that  is  at  least  warm, 
well,  let  us  get  as  many  as  we  can. 

The  entire  issue  of  the  homeless  is  a 
complicated  one.  There  are  many, 
many  former  patients  of  psychiatric 
hospitals  who  have  been  deinstitution- 
alized and  they  present  a  formidable 
problem  in  terms  of  long-range  care. 
Some  say  up  to  half  the  homeless  fall 
under  this  category  and  there  are  dis- 
putes about  the  number  of  homeless 


There  is  not  even  a  working  defini- 
tion of  homeless,  so  this  bill  may  not 
be  helping  those  who  need  the  help. 

The  Washington  Post  here  in  town 
is  not  known  as  a  heartless  institution 
toward  the  homeless.  In  fact,  it  is  very 
well-known  as  a  newspaper  that  favors 
the  kind  of  Federal  programs  we  have 
before  us  here  today,  but  this  is  what 
the  Post  said  yesterday: 

The  homeless,  are  wretched  people  who 
need  help.  If  the  government  can  help  them 
with  some  emergency  funds,  it  should.  But 
there  is  a  side  of  this  stampede  toward  the 
television  cameras  that  does  no  one  credit 
and  wUl  not  help  the  homeless.  It  is  much 
more  help  for  the  helpers,  at  best  an  im- 
pulse without  clear  intent,  aid  of  the  kind 
we  should  all  have  learned  l<xig  ago  to  dis- 
trust. 

I  feel  as  though  we  have  stepped 
back  in  time,  back  a  decade  or  so.  So 
often  Congress  would  latch  on  to  a 
social  ill  that  speaks  to  the  conscience 
of  the  country  and  out  of  compassion 
we  would  act  in  haste  and  substitute 
the  depth  of  our  feelings  for  the  effec- 
tiveness of  our  solution.  Since  the  Fed- 
eral Government  is  a  clumsy  and  inef- 
ficient mechanism,  we  create  a  clumsy 
and  inefficient  program  with  dollars 
substituting  for  insight,  and  here  we 
are  doing  it  again. 

Elarlier  this  year  the  cost  of  this  pro- 
gram was  supposed  to  be  $50  million. 
Then  it  became  $250  million.  Soon  it 
became  half  a  billion  dollars.  Just  this 
weekend  the  $500  million  was  thrown 
on  top  of  the  $250  million,  making  the 
new  money  three-quarters  of  a  billion 
dollars;  from  $50  million  to  three- 
quarters  of  a  billion  within  about  60 
days  time. 

Then  on  top  of  that,  we  already 
have  $260  million  I  am  told  already 
being  spent  in  that  area. 

There  are  $6  billion  in  block  grants 
already  in  the  hands  of  States  that 
can  be  used  for  the  problem.  What 
have  they  done  with  it  all?  Will  this  $1 
billion  disappear  into  that  same  black 
hole? 

This  100th  Congress  began  on  Janu- 
ary 6,  about  60  days  ago.  In  those  60 
days  we  have  adopted  24  simple  resolu- 
tions, 7  concurrent  resolutions.  8  Joint 
resolutions  and  Just  5  bills,  2  of  which 
were  left  over  from  the  previous  Con- 
gress. 

This  bUl  is  reaUy  the  first  new  bill  of 
sul)stance  and  expense.  With  the  first 
bill,  what  did  we  do?  Authorize  more 
spending  that  we  cannot  afford;  waive 
the  Budget  Act,  ignore  Gramm- 
Rudman.  If  this  bill  is  going  to  pass, 
the  least  we  can  do  is  make  it  a  <»m- 
mitment  to  fiscal  integrity.  If  we  be- 
lieve that  $1  billion  is  a  cure  to  this 
social  ill.  then  let  us  not  exacerbate 
the  fiscal  ill  by  making  it  new  money. 
We  ought  to  transfer  the  funds  from 
existing  accounts. 

My  amendment  would  accomplish 
this  goal.  Do  not  make  us  choose  be- 
tween the  victims  of  homelessness  and 
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Mr.  FRANK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Hampshire. 


Mr.  GREOO.  BCr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  jrield? 


foreign  assistance  are  more  valuable 
than  others,  and  that  is  what  I  would 


A^ ^M      A.W_ 
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tlw  tauMven  vbo  are  already  vtetlms 
of  tb*  dafldt  that  began  risht  here  In 

I  hope  that  the  end  of  this  procen 
the  hooMiMi  get  their  help.  I  alao 
hope  «e  can  ipare  the  taxpayers  this 
artiHtlwial    burden   by   adopting   my 


The  CHAIRlfAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Michkl 
«■■  aDoved  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
mlniite.) 

Itr.  mCHKL.  Mr.  Chairman,  noting 
the  gentleman  from  Callforlna  [Mr. 
PumiA]  who  this  morning  in  a  short 
exdiange  made  mention  of  the  fact 
that  in  the  agrlenltural  portion  of  this 
biU  that  i»tedple  was  followed.  I 
would  like  to  applaud  the  committee 
for  having  taken  that  action. 

The  text  of  my  amendment  would 
not  do  Tlolenoe  to  what  the  genUeman 
has  done  in  his  committee;  but  for  the 
Hanking  Committee,  for  the  Com- 
merce Committee,  in  my  Judgment  the 
same  situation  ought  to  prevalL  While 
this  is  an  authorlBition  bill,  when  we 
get  to  the  appnvriation  process  then 
It  seems  to  me  the  Appropriations 
Committee  ought  to  make  that  deter- 
mination with  the  priorities  and  take 
money  from  existing  funds. 

Mi.  PAMETTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentieman  for  yielding. 

One  of  the  concerns  that  I  raised 
with  the  gentieman  is  the  fact  that 
with  regard  to  titie  V.  we  struggled, 
the  gentieman  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Em- 
■aaoa]  and  I  and  the  other  members 
of  the  conunlttee  struggled  to  insure 
that  this  would  in  fact  be  budget  neu- 
tral In  terms  of  its  cost  for  1987.  As  a 
consequence,  we  were  able  to  develop 
that  kind  of  provision  for  1987. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentieman  from  minois  has  again  ex- 
pired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pahkxta.  and 
by  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Michel 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  PAlfETTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentieman  yield  further? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentieman  fmn  cadif omla. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  My  concern  was 
that  In  the  language  of  the  amend- 
ment In  its  broad  sweep  that  we  might 
pay  a  double  penalty  as  a  result  of 
work  we  did  trying  to  make  this 
budget  neutral;  so  I  would  Just  want  to 
ask  the  gentleman  that  since  tlUe  V  is 
budget  neutral,  is  the  gentieman's  in- 
tention that  titie  V  be  subject  to  the 
gentleman's  amendment? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Well,  frankly,  if  that 
has  already  beoi  accomplished.  It 
seems  to  me  it  is  rather  academic.  My 
Intentian  here  is  to  do  exactly  what 
you  all  did.  for  all  practical  purposes. 


in  the  agricultural  portion  of  this  bill, 
by  simply  drawing  from  other  ac- 
counts so  we  do  not  have  to  ante  up 
brand  new  money.  The  language  of 
the  amendment  does  not  negate  what 
the  gentieman  has  sought  to  do. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  I  understand  that. 
The  key  point  is  that  the  gentieman's 
amendment  does  not  require  addition- 
al transfer— — 

Mr.  MICHKIi  Absolutely  not. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  In  order  to  require 
that  we  can  spend  money  on  the  provi- 
sions we  have  included  for  1987. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  The  gentleman  is  ab- 
solutely correct. 

MfXHDMXirr  ormum  bt  m.  ntAinc  to  thx 

AMXinntBrT  ormuo  bt  mx.  kichzl 
Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment  to  the  amendment. 
The  Oerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Frakk  to 
the  amendment  offered  by  Mr. 
Michel:  Insert  "covered  In  budget 
function  150"  after  the  words  "appro- 
priation Acts". 

Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
not  a  supporter  of  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois.  I 
am  somewhat  appalled  by  the  compas- 
sion gap  that  seems  to  be  brealdng  out 
in  some  parts  of  this  Chamber.  We  are 
tJilKIng  about  the  poorest  and  most  de- 
prived people  in  this  country.  We  are 
talking  about  people  who  have  borne 
the  brunt  of  the  cuts  that  have  come 
in  years  past  as  other  accounts  have 
gone  up. 

I  think  we  can  afford  in  this  wealthy 
country  to  provide  the  money.  The 
gaitleman  from  Dlinois.  and  I  was  pre- 
pared to  entrust  to  the  Appropriations 
Committee  in  its  wisdom  finding  the 
money.  This  is  just  an  authorization.  I 
b^eve  the  Appropriations  Committee 
on  both  sides  could  have  come  out, 
and  they  might  have  found  some  of  it 
here  and  some  it  there. 

The  gentleman  from  Illinois  says  no, 
we  are  absolutely  going  to  insist  that 
this  has  to  come  out  of  funds  already 
appropriated. 

Well,  if  that  is  to  be  the  principle, 
which  funds  already  appropriated 
should  they  come  out  of? 

My  amendment  says  they  come  out 
of  those  dealing  with  foreign  oper- 
ations. 

If  we  are  in  fact  going  to  say  that  we 
cannot  afford  to  help  desperately  poor 
elderly  people,  former  mental  pa- 
tients, small  children,  imless  we  take  it 
out  of  money  already  appropriated,  let 
U3  look  to  the  State  Department.  Let 
us  look  to  forms  of  foreign  assistance 
and  see  if  they  can  find  it  there,  and 
that  is  what  this  amendment  says. 

Now,  I  emphasize  that  this  does  not 
seem  to  me  to  be  the  preferred  way  to 
legislate.  I  would  be  prepared  to  give 
the  Appropriations  Committee  its  dis- 
cretion; but  if  we  are  going  to  tell  the 
Appropriations  Committee  that  they 
have  to  take  it  out  of  somewhere,  I  do 


not  wilnt  it  taken  out  of  part  B  of 
Medicare. 

If  we  pass  the  gentieman's  amend- 
ment irlthout  my  amendment,  then 
the  Appropriations  Committee  might 
take  it  out  of  part  B  of  Medicare. 
They  might  take  it  out  of  Medicaid. 
They  might  take  it  out  of  community 
development  block  grants  for  our  com- 
munities, which  have  already  lost  rev- 
enue sharing.  They  might  take  it  out 
of  a  lot  of  places.  Maybe  they  could 
take  it  out  of  star  wars,  and  that 
would  hot  be  bad,  but  I  do  not  want  to 
gamble. 

If  in  fact,  we  are  going  to  be  told 
that,  I  would  prefer,  as  I  said,  to  leave 
it  to  the  Appropriations  Committee; 
but  if  we  are  to  give  them  instructions, 
I  want  to  give  them  this  instruction. 

liir.  GRECK}.  Mr.  Cliairman,  will  the 
gentleQuui  yield? 

Mr.  S^ANK.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  GREGG.  Air.  Chairman,  I  was 
wondering  if  the  gentleman  could  ex- 
plain to  us.  is  this  going  to  come  across 
the  boiird  out  of  foreign  affairs  appro- 
priatiojis? 

Mr.  PRANK.  No,  I  would  leave  it  to 
the  discretion  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee.  Some  might  come  from 
the  State  Department.  We  might  be 
shuttiiig  down  operations  somewhere 
because  the  administration's  terrorism 
policy  has  been  so  successful  that  we 
can  operate  in  fewer  countries.  Maybe 
we  could  save  a  little  on  that.  We 
could  take  it  from  wherever  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  finds  it.  There 
might  be  some  country  that  will  have 
a  tdnd  of  revolution  and  we  will  not  be 
too  crazy  about  them  anymore.  We 
can  take  it  back  from  them. 

I  am  not  in  favor  of  giving  this  in- 
struction. I  am  against  the  gentle- 
man's underlying  amendment;  but  if 
we  are  going  to  have  it,  I  would  say 
that  it  is  up  to  the  Appropriations 
Committee. 

If  the  gentleman  is  going  to  ask  me. 
is  this  going  to  come  out  of  Israel  and 
Egypt  or  what,  I  would  hope  not.  I 
think  the  Appropriations  Committee 
can  pick  other  places.  I  think  there  is 
money  that  we  spend  in  some  other 
places;  Zaire,  for  instance,  I  think  is 
still  aetting  some  money.  I  would 
rather  give  the  money  to  the  homeless 
here  tihan  to  Mobutu,  or  Liberia.  I 
heard  a  suggestion  that  Liberia  would 
be  a  good  contributor. 

Now,  if  the  gentieman  wants  to 
specify,  we  could  not  have  an  amend- 
ment In  the  third  degree,  but  if  the 
genUetnan  wants  to  come  up  with  a 
specification  list,  I  would  be  glad  to 
withdraw  my  amendment  and  jrield  to 
the  gentieman;  so  if  the  gentieman 
thinks'  we  could  take  it  from  Zaire.  Li- 
beria and  others,  then  I  would  yield  to 
him. 

Mr.  GREGG.  Bdr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentieman  yield? 


Mr.  FRANK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  GREGG.  ISi.  Chairman,  would 
the  gentleman  accept  a  unanimous- 
consent  request  that  if  it  does  come 
out  of  foreign  operations  that  it  come 
out  of  foreign  operations  across  the 
board,  so  that  all  levels  of  foreign  op- 
erations would  be  impacted  the  same? 
Mr.  FRANK.  No,  I  do  not  accept 
that,  because  I  think  that  that  is  a 
very  mistaken  notion.  Mr.  Chairman, 
across-the-board  people  suspend  the 
mental  function  which  we  ought  to  be 
using.  No,  not  every  recipient  is  equal- 
ly valuable.  Some  recipients  are  more 
valuable  than  others.  Across  the 
board?  Liberia  does  not  seem  to  me  as 
valuable.  Pakistan  is  doing  some  good 
work  right  now  helping  us  to  fight  for 
freedom  in  Afghanistan.  I  do  not  want 
to  cut  Pakistan  the  same  as  I  want  to 
cut  Lil}eria.  I  do  not  like  this  across- 
the-board  stuff.  I  think  that  that  is  In- 
tellectual laziness. 

I  just  want  to  reiterate  that  I  am  not 
for  denying  money  to  the  homeless 
unless  it  comes  out  of  what  we  have  al- 
ready appropriated,  but  accept  the 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  from  Il- 
linois and  you  put  at  risk  medical  care 
for  elderly  people,  research  at  the 
NIH,  you  put  at  risk  a  whole  lot  of 
things. 

Now  the  administration  may  come  in 
and  say,  "Well,  we'll  pay  for  it;  we'll  do 
another  asset  sale,  or  we'll  do  another 
rescission,  we'll  rescind  a  little  more 
cancer  research."  They'd  love  to  re- 
scind cancer  research.  What  we  ought 
to  say  is,  in  my  judgment,  "Let's  leave 
it  to  the  Appropriations  Committee." 

E^ren  if  my  amendment  is  adopted.  I 
will  vote  against  the  underlying 
amendment,  but  I  do  say  that  if  we  are 
in  fact  going  to  send  this  instruction, 
let  us  instruct  that  we  look  at  the 
State  Department.  You  luiow,  they 
have  this  big  antiterrorism  thing. 
Some  of  us  think  that  maybe  now  in 
their  antiterrorism  operation  they  are 
going  to  have  to  stop  and  think  and 
rethink  it  the  way  it  has  been  doing. 
Maylje  in  the  foreign  operations  they 
will  find  some  of  the  money  that  we 
are  owed  for  the  arms  sales  to  Iran. 
Mayt>e  OUver  North  will  talk,  and 
there  is  $20  or  $30  or  $40  million.  We 
can  get  it  out  of  there.  Maybe  if  he  Is 
persiuwled  that  he  is  going  to  help  the 
homeless,  we  could  get  Mr.  North  and 
Mr.  Secord  and  Mr.  Poindexter  to  teU 
us  where  some  of  those  tens  of  mil- 
lions are.  Maybe  we  can  get  it  from 
the  Sultan  of  Brunei.  We  can  get  it 
from  a  lot  of  places  when  we  really 
want  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentieman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Fkakk]  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Gregg  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Frank  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 


Mr.  GREGG.  Mr.  Chairman.  wlU  the 
gentleman  jrleld? 

Mr.  FRANK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  GREGG.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
tempted  to  ask:  Do  we  consider  Massa- 
chusetts as  part  of  the  foreign  oper- 
ations budget?  But  I  wiU  not.  That 
might  be  a  Northeast  question.  But  I 
would  ask  why  the  gentleman  is  so  in- 
sistent, if  he  is  going  to  take  it  out  of 
foreign  operations,  that  he  is  not 
going  to  identify  the  States  right  now. 
on  the  record,  that  he  feels  are  appro- 
priate for  removing  those  funds  from 
and  give  us  the  dollar  figures  there,  or 
agree  to  an  across-the-board  amend- 
ment on  those  States.  Is  it  because  the 
gentleman  has  certain  States  that  he 
does  not  wish  to  raise  the  matter 
about,  or  is  it  because  the  gentleman  is 
really  not  sincere  in  his  amendment? 

Mr.  PRANK.  Mr.  CThairman,  in  the 
first  place,  the  gentleman  asked  me 
two  very  opposite  questions:  First,  why 
will  I  not  be  completely  specific,  and 
second,  why  will  I  not  be  totally  gener- 
al? 

I  think  that  you  may  plead  in  the  al- 
ternative in  court  if  you  are  a  lawyer. 
Arguing  in  the  alternative— that  is, 
embracing  opposites  in  your  argu- 
ment—I do  not  think  makes  a  lot  of 
sense  in  a  parliamentary  body. 

The  CniAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Frank]  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Frank 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  GREGG.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PRANK.  I  have  yielded  to  the 
gentleman  three  times,  and  I  yielded 
the  last  minute  almost  entirely  to  him. 
I  am  just  trying  to  answer  his  point. 

The  point  is  this.  I  did  not  Imow 
that  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  was 
going  to  have  the  amendment.  I  do  not 
read  the  Congressional  Record  as 
diligently  as  I  should,  and  I  apologize. 
But  I  did  not  have  time  to  specify. 

I  would  be  glad  to  specify.  Maybe  we 
could  hit  up  the  Sultan  of  Brunei— 
they  are  good  at  that  in  this  adminis- 
tration—for a  little  contribution  to  the 
homeless.  We  have  Liberia;  we  have 
Zaire.  I  did  not  have  time  to  do  it  in 
detail.  That  is  why  I  cannot  specify 
completely. 

If  the  gentleman  says  to  me,  are 
there  some  States  that  I  do  not  want 
to  hurt,  I  say  yes.  I  do  not  want  to 
reduce  funds  for  Israel,  for  Egypt,  for 
Pakistan.  There  are  some  other  coun- 
tries where  I  do  not  want  to  reduce 
funds. 

The  gentleman  apparently  thought 
that  he  might  embarrass  me  if  I  men- 
tioned that  I  think  that  some  recipi- 
ents of  foreign  assistance  are  more 
worthy  than  others.  That  does  not  em- 
barrass me  in  the  slightest.  I  think 
that  anybody  with  a  brain  under- 
stands that  some  countries  that  get 


foreign  assistance  are  more  valuable 
than  others,  and  that  is  what  I  would 
leave  to  the  discretion  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin.  The  ranking 
member  of  his  subc(»nmittee  I  believe 
is  the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
KempI.  I  apparently  have  more  confi- 
dence in  the  gentieman  from  New 
York  than  my  friend  over  there— Mr. 
Edwards,  I  am  sorry;  I  apologize. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Frank]  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  nuun 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  just 
want  to  reiterate  that  I  do  not  want  to 
see  the  underlying  amendment,  but  if 
we  are  going  to  say  that  we  can  only 
help  the  homeless  by  taking  it  from 
fimds  already  s4>propriated.  protect 
medical  care,  protect  the  farmers,  pro- 
tect veterans,  and  let  us  do  it  out  of 
the  discretionary  fimd  of  foreign  as- 
sistance and  State  Department  oper- 
ations. 

Mr.  GREGG.  Mr.  (Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRANK.  I  yield  to  the  gentie- 
man from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  GRECKj.  Mr.  Chairman,  how 
much  time  do  I  have? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
has  IS  seconds  remaining. 

Mr.  FRANK.  The  gentieman  has  5 
minutes  if  he  wants  to  get  recognition. 
I  will  be  glad  to  explain  to  him  how 
that  is  done  in  this  C::hamber. 

Mr.  GRECKj.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
simply  state  that  it  seems  to  me  that  if 
the  gentieman  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  Frank]  wishes  to  bring  forth  an 
amendment  in  which  he  has  already 
sUted  that  he  does  not  want  better 
than  half  of  the  foreign  operations 
budget  to  be  touched,  and  then  states 
that  he  wishes  to  eliminate  from  the 
foreign  operations  budget  such  a  siza- 
ble amount  of  money,  that  he  is  not 
bringing  forward  an  amendment 
which  is  a  reasonable  amendment,  he 
is  bringing  forward  a  specious  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  CHi airman,  just  to 
take  back  my  time,  my  amendment, 
compared  to  that  of  the  gentieman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Michel],  is  a  model 
of  specificity  in  thought. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Frank]  has  expired. 

Mr.  GREGG.  The  gentieman  can 
ask  for  more  time,  of  course.  If  he 
would  like  an  explanation  of  how  to  do 
that,  I  will  be  h^py  to  give  it  to  him. 
Mr.  PENNY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Cihairman.  I  was  prepared  to 
offer  an  amendment  similar  to  the 
amendment  presented  to  this  body  by 
the  gentieman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Michel],  but  in  noticing  his  amend- 
ment in  the  Record,  I  felt  that  it 
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wmild  be  more  apunHniate  to  simply 
Iflod  my  loppoit  to  that  effort. 

It  aeeaie  to  me  that  all  of  us  here 
have  a  eonmttment  to  the  homeless  in 
our  soetety.  This  tetUation  Is  an  at- 
tCBvC  to  devote  additional  resources 
to  take  eare  ot  those  very  real  needs. 
But  In  dotnv  so  we  should  not  run  out 
and  boRow  the  mooer.  we  should  not 
nm  up  the  detleit.  Clearly  If  this  is  a 
hiih-iirtartty  Item,  and  most  of  us 
would  aifue  that  it  Is.  there  must  be 
nne  Items  in  our  overall  budget  that 
are  of  a  lower  priority  that  we  can 
borrow  from,  that  we  can  reduce  in 
order  to  make  room  for  funding  for 
this  new  inltiattve  for  the  homeless. 

The  amendment  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  minois  attempts  to 
present  the  issoe  In  that  fashion,  to 
ask  us  to  set  some  priorities.  If  we  are 
soing  to  WDtaad  more  In  fiscal  year  1987 
on  the  homelees,  then  let  us  find 
something  else  In  the  fiscal  year  1987 
budget  that  we  can  cut  in  order  to 
take  care  of  these  needs. 

I  commenrt  my  colleagues  on  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  for  keeping 
that  pay-as-you-go  principle  in  mind  as 
they  develi(«)ed  their  portion  of  the 
bm  CD  food  assistance,  because  in 
Oacal  year  1W7  we  do  provide  the  off- 
sets in  otho"  vending  areas  to  make 
sure  that  any  new  food  aid  funds 
spent  in  this  UU  are  covered  by  those 
otho- reductions. 

This  amendment  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  says  that  we  have 
to  apidy  that  pay-as-you-go  approach 
to  the  other  programs  within  this  leg- 
islation. 

I  believe  that  it  is  really  up  to  the 
membership  here  to  decide  whether 
we  go  along  with  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Bfassa- 
chusetts  [Mr.  Fbamk].  Frankly,  wheth- 
er we  turn  it  baA  to  the  Committee 
on  AnnvHiriations  to  look  across  a 
broad  number  of  accoimts  to  find 
some  other  areas  that  can  be  reduced. 
or  whether  we  go  specifically  into  the 
foreign-aid  accounts  and  look  there,  is 
not  the  Ug  issue  to  me.  The  big  issue 
is.  Will  we  cut  in  other  areas  to  offset 
Increases  In  these  areas,  so  that  over- 
all we  do  not  add  to  the  deficit? 

The  principle  can  be  adhered  to 
irtiether  we  adopt  the  Prank  amend- 
ment or  whether  we  adopt  the  Michel 
amendment  as  is. 

Again.  I  think  that  this  philosophy 
has  to  be  evident  In  all  of  our  work 
this  year  wlien  we  are  facing  new  de- 
mands in  the  area  of  competitiveness 
and  retraining  for  woikers  displaced 
by  imfair  trade,  and  as  we  look  at 
other  Imptvtant  needs.  We  cannot 
solve  moblems  by  rmmtng  up  the  defi- 
cit. We  cannot  solve  problems  with 
borrowed  numey.  We  have  to  toe  the 
line.  We  have  to  keep  an  eye  on  the 
bottom  line.  And  I  think  that  this 
■mendment  deserves  our  consideration 
and  our  support 


Mr.  MICH  PH.,  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  jrield? 

Hi.  penny.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  appreciate  the  gen- 
tleman's yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  applaud  the 
gentleman  for  the  comments  that  he 
has  made.  I  noticed  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Obey]  on  the 
floor,  who  is  responsible  in  no  small 
measure  in  the  appropriation  process 
in  the  foreign-aid  field,  and  I  must  say 
that  I  have  the  reservations  about 
spelling  out,  as  I  understand  that  the 
Frank  amendment  would  do,  rather 
than  giving  a  more  free,  flexible 
option  to  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations to  make  those  reductions 
from  the  places  that  I  think  might  be 
more  appropriate.  I  would  be  interest- 
ed In  the  comment  of  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Obkt]  relative  to 
what  has  been  proposed  here.  But  I  do 
want  to  applaud  the  gentleman  for  his 
support  and  thank  him  for  it. 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  nimiber  of 
words. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words  and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
Michel  amendment. 

l£t  us  not  kid  ourselves.  The  Michel 
amendment  is  a  gutting  amendment. 
If  the  Michel  amendment  is  accepted, 
what  you  do  here  is  just  knock  out  the 
authorization  in  this  bill,  and  in  effect 
you  have  gutted  it.  Any  way  you  want 
to  describe  it,  that  is  what  it  ends  up 
in  being. 

I  think  the  main  thing  though  that 
motivates  me  getting  up  at  this  point, 
and  clearly  identifying  this  as  a  gut- 
ting amendment,  it  has  no  intention  of 
aiding  the  processes  of  urgent  and  im- 
mediate relief  to  the  homeless  at  all. 
The  idea  is  to  kill  this  legislation,  and 
that  is  what  it  is.  There  is  no  way  it 
can -be  perfected  by  any  amendments 
offered  thus  far. 

But  I  think  the  distinguished  minor- 
ity leader  displays  a  lack  of  knowledge 
of  the  bill.  Obviously  he  did  not  read 
this  bill  when  he  said  there  is  no  defi- 
nition of  homeless  here.  In  the  defini- 
tion section  of  this  legislation  we  say 
definitions,  for  the  purposes  of  the 
subpart— 

The  term  homeless  individual  means  an 
individual  who  lacks  housing  without  regard 
to  whether  the  individual  Is  a  member  of  a 
family,  including  an  indivij]ual  whose  pri- 
mary residence  during  the  night  is  a  super- 
viaod,  public  or  private  facility  that  provides 
temporary  living  accommodations. 

That  is  oiu-  definition  phrase. 

The  minority  leader  says  there  is  no 
such  thing.  This  reveals  that  the  mi- 
nority leader,  whose  intent  and  explic- 
it feitent  is  to  gut  the  legislation,  not 
to  add  a  perfecting  amendment,  an  im- 
provement to  the  legislation  such  as 
has  been  the  effort  of  four  different 
committees,    three    of   them    having 


even  had  hearings  on  this  matter,  and 
having  the  Imprimatur  of  the  Budget 
Committee  on  our  whole  process  as 
being  wAthin  the  terms  of  the  budget. 
We  hate  approval  from  the  Budget 
Committee,  we  have  a  proper  defini- 
tion of  the  budgetary  compliance  in 
this  proposed  legislation,  and  I  just 
feel  that  the  Members  ought  to  know 
that  this  amendment  is  simply  a  gut- 
ting amendment,  and  I  urge  the  Mem- 
bers to  resist  and  vote  against  it. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CaONZALEZ.  Certainly  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding.  The  definition  of 
homeless  that  he  read,  is  that  the  defi- 
nition under  title  II? 

Mr.  OONZALEZ.  The  gentleman  is 
correct. 

Mr.  WALKER.  The  definition  that 
he  read  is  a  definition  different  from 
the  definition  in  H.R.  558.  Has  the  def- 
inition been  changed  in  the  substitute 
from  the  definition  that  was  in  H.R. 
558? 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  I  do  not  know 
what  the  gentleman  is  referring  to  as 
definition  in  H.R.  558. 

Mr.  Walker.  I  am  referring  to  the 
same  thing,  I  mean  the  definition  sec- 
tion of  title  II,  and  it  says,  "For  pur- 
poses of  this  title,  the  term  homeless 
means  families  and  individuals  who 
•  *  *,"  and  it  goes  on.  That  definition 
is  different  from  the  one  that  the  gen- 
tleman Just  read  to  this  House. 

The  only  thing  I  can  assume  is  that 
between  the  time  that  this  bill  was 
drafted  and  the  substitute  was 
brought  to  the  floor,  that  the  title  of 
homeless  changed.  Can  the  gentleman 
clarify  the  point? 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  First,  let  me  say 
that  this  definition  I  r«ad  is  a  con- 
forming amendment  throughout  the 
bill,  and  that  the  gentleman  must  re- 
member that  we  accepted  to  proceed 
on  the  amendatory  processes  on  the 
substitute. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Tes. 

Mr.  OONZALEZ.  And  what  the  gen- 
tleman Is  referring  to  in  his  perplexity 
here  is  the  original  558  in  the  defini- 
tion portion.  The  issue  is  not  that  at 
aU.  The  issue  is  that  the  distinguished 
minority  leader  stated  that  there  was 
no  definition  of  homeless,  and  I  am 
saying  that  there  is,  and  the  gentle- 
man clearly  recognizes  it,  and  it  is  ex- 
istent. Whether  it  is  in  the  first  ver- 
sion or  the  second  version,  it  is  there. 

Mr.  WALKER.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further? 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Certainly,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Peimsylvania. 

Mr.  WALKER.  The  reason  why,  of 
course,  it  comes  up  Is  that  it  appears 
as  though  the  definition  that  the  gen- 
tleman is  using  is  a  changing  defini- 
tion. What  the  gentleman  read  is  sul>- 


stantially  different  from  what  was  In 
the  original  bill. 

The  minority  leader,  I  think,  validly 
raises  the  point  that  we  do  not  seem  to 
have  a  clear  definition  of  exacUy  who 
it  is  who  Is  going  to  get  these  benefits, 
and  the  gentleman  has  just  admitted 
to  me  now  that,  in  fact,  that  definition 
is  a  changing  definition. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Goitzalsz] 
has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  McKmNsr  and 
by  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Gohzalez 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  There  are  two  defi- 
nitions of  homeless  in  the  bill,  one 
done  by  the  EInergy  and  Commerce 
Committee  on  page  37,  which  is  home- 
less individual.  The  other  is  on  page  59 
and  is  one  that  was  done  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban 
Affairs  in  the  Subcommittee  on  Hous- 
ing and  Community  Development,  and 
is  listed  as  the  homeless.  They  are  two 
different  definitions,  one  for  the 
homeless  individual  and  one  for  the 
homeless. 

Mr.  WALKER.  WUl  the  gentleman 
yield  to  me? 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  I  will  be  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr.  WALKER.  That  is  different 
from  what  the  gentleman  just  told  me. 
He  said  that  in  the  substitute  it  was 
given  as  a  conforming  amendment  and 
the  term  "homeless"  means  the  same 
thing  throughout  the  bill. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  WALKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Connecticut  told  us  we  have  two  differ- 
ent definitions  for  homeless  in  the  bill. 
Now  which  is  it? 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  There  are  two  en- 
tirely different  aspects  of  this  bill. 
One  is  housing  and  one  is  essentially 
health.  Let  us  group,  or  block  it  that 
way.  The  health  one  is  particularly  for 
aui  individual,  obviously,  for  obvious 
reasons  which  we  all  understand.  And 
the  other  is  the  housing  one.  Other 
than  that,  they  say  the  same  thing  in 
different  words. 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  nimiber  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  not  quite  cer- 
tain what  to  urge  people  to  do,  but  I 
think  what  I  am  going  to  suggest  you 
do  is  support  the  Frank  amendment  to 
the  Michel  amendment  and  then  I 
would  urge  you  to  vote  against  both  of 
them,  frankly,  out  of  deference  to  the 
request  of  the  Reagan  administration. 

If  I  had  my  way,  I  would  take  the 
Frank    amendment    cold    turkey    be- 
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cause,  as  you  know,  I  have  been  trying 
for  2  years  to  hold  down  the  foreign 
aid  bill  as  chairman  of  that  subcom- 
mittee. But  before  people  get  too  pious 
and  start  posing  for  political  holy  pic- 
tures on  the  deficit  here  today.  I 
would  like  to  give  you  a  few  numbers. 

D  1520 

I  am  really  Interested  in  the  fact 
that  all  of  a  sudden,  when  we  are  deal- 
ing with  the  most  wretohed  souls  in 
this  country,  people  with  no  housing, 
no  community  structure  to  support 
them,  no  family  structure  supporting 
them,  people  out  there  stripped  of  ev- 
enrthing  but  their  mere  existence,  all 
of  a  sudden  we  are  passionate  in  de- 
fense of  the  budget.  But  let  us  take  a 
look  at  what  the  administration  is 
asking  us  to  report  out  when  we  mark 
up  the  appropriations  supplemental 
next  week: 

The  administration  is  asking  me  to 
give  them  an  additional  $1,100  million 
in  foreign  aid.  Not  cuts,  but  additional 
foreign  aid.  The  administration  is 
asking  us  to  provide  $3  billion  in  addi- 
tional spending  for  the  Pentagon.  The 
administration  overaU  is  asking  that 
we  spend  $12  billion  more,  not  less- 
more,  and  how  are  they  paying  for  it? 
They  are  paying  for  it  by  proposing  re- 
ductions of  $5.8  billion— not  enough  to 
cover  the  $12  billion.  They  are  provid- 
ing reductions  of  only  $5.8  billion  and 
$5.7  of  that  reduction  comes  on  the 
domestic  side  of  the  ledger. 

So  I  would  suggest  to  you  that 
before  we  pose  for  holy  pictures  on 
deficit  reduction  today.  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  we  treat  people  on  an  equal  foot- 
ing. In  fact,  I  do  not  even  agree  that 
that  is  the  morally  correct  thing  to  do. 
I  agree  with  the  Catholic  bishops  who 
say  that  the  poor  and  the  homeless 
and  the  defenseless  in  this  society 
have  a  prior  obligation  that  exceeds 
anybody  else's,  and  that  imtil  we  meet 
that  obligation,  we  are  not  meeting 
our  moral  obligation  anytime  we  deal 
with  budget  issues. 

That  is  part  of  what  this  homeless 
biU  is  all  about  today.  So  I  would  urge 
you  to  vote  for  the  amendment  to  the 
Michel  amendment,  because  if  we  are 
going  to  take  it  out  of  previously  ap- 
propriated items,  at  least  let  us  take  it 
out  of  an  administration  priority 
which  they  have  not  been  willing  to 
control. 

Do  you  know  how  much  foreign 
grant  military  assistance  has  gone  up 
under  Ronald  Reagan?  Since  the  day 
that  Ronald  Reagan  became  Presi- 
dent, the  giveaway  military  aid— that 
is  the  stuff  he  used  to  squawk  about 
before  he  became  President— the  give- 
away military  aid  has  gone  up  600  per- 
cent in  the  budget. 

Now  I  suggest,  if  we  are  going  to  pay 
for  this  out  of  the  hide  of  some  other 
program,  do  it  out  of  foreign  assist- 
ance; but  just  remember,  institutional- 
ly both  of  these  amendments  are  Irre- 
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sponsible  because  we  have  a  distinc- 
tion in  process  here  between  what  au- 
thorizing committees  are  supposed  to 
do  and  what  the  appropriations  com- 
mittees are  supposed  to  do. 

We  fundamentally  corrupt  the  proc- 
ess by  which  we  legislate  when  we 
engage  in  this  funny  business  of  trying 
to  pretend  that  you  are  saving  a  dime 
on  an  authorization  bill  by  Instructing 
the  appropriations  committees  to  do 
anything. 

We  all  know  this  amendment  is  not 
going  to  survive  in  conference  anyway; 
it  is  another  one  of  those  political 
amendments  that  is  offered,  and  I 
think  you  ought  to  do  with  it  what  we 
ought  to  do  with  all  political  amend- 
ments, which  is  to  junk  both  of  them 
after  you  first  adopt  the  substitute 
amendment. 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  Uke  to  Join 
with  my  colleague  [Mr.  Obey]  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations, in  opposing  this  amend- 
ment; in  fact,  the  amendment  to  the 
amendment  as  well.  I  do  so  soberly,  be- 
cause I  have  agreed  with  my  friend 
the  minority  leader  [Mr.  Michel]  in 
prior  years  when  he  moved,  for  exam- 
ple, to  terminate  revenue  sharing  be- 
cause we  did  not  have  the  money  to 
pay  for  it.  We  probably  had  not  pro- 
vided money  in  the  budget  or  appro- 
priations process  for  this  very  popular 
program. 

I  agreed  with  him  in  his  approach  to 
providing  for  drugs  in  the  last  session 
of  Congress.  I  think  it  was  patently  in- 
appropriate; a  violation  of  our  trust  to 
be  up  front  with  the  American  people 
to  provide  fimds  that  were  not  there, 
really,  to  fight  a  problem  we  all  took 
very  seriously. 

This  is  a  different  situation  than  we 
were  in  at  the  end  of  the  last  fiscal 
year.  Mr.  Obey  has  said  it  well;  we  are 
messing  around  with  an  appropria- 
tions process  that  has  not  even  had  an 
opportunity  to  play  Itself  out  during 
the  remainder  of  this  fiscal  year. 

We  are  noarklng  up  a  supplemental 
appropriations  bill  now.  There  re- 
mains some  $7.7  billion,  I  believe,  in 
discretionary  budget  authority  avaU- 
able.  That  is  not  enough  to  satisfy  all 
demands  and  we  will  have  to  make 
some  choices  in  the  next  several 
months  about  how  we  are  going  to  use 
that  authority  before  the  end  of  this 
fiscal  year.  The  last  thing  we  need  to 
do  is  to  cause  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee to  have  no  influence  about  how 
to  allocate  and  i^portlon  among  our 
priorities  as  we  make  these  decisions 
on  the  supplemental. 

In  addition,  there  is  no  question  that 
we  have  cut  over  the  last  6  years  some 
$300  blUlon  in  domestic  spending  out 
of  essentially  12  of  the  13  subcommlt- 
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tees  of  tbe  Bouw  Conunittee  on  Ap- 
propriatiaiii  everything  but  defense. 

To  be  dew  we  have,  in  fact,  reduced 
our  domertlc  budget  from  the  Con- 
grwionil  Budget  Office's  baseline,  In 
real  terms  well  over  $300  billion.  This 
amendment  would  simply  force  us  to 
cut  more  this  year  out  of  discretionary 
appropriatiaDS  that  have  declined  as  a 
peroentMte  of  the  total  budget  by 
some  5  percent  in  the  last  6  years. 
wltlKmt  bdtag  able  to  sensitively  do  so. 
without  being  able  to  set  priorities  on 
behalf  of  all  the  Members. 

It  Is  obvious,  Bflr.  Chairman,  that 
this  amendment  is  politically  motivat- 
ed; it  wlU  not  work.  More  appropriate- 
ly, ^ough.  we  ou^t  to  be  focusing  on 
the  Jcrti  the  Appropriations  Committee 
wHl  have  over  the  next  several 
months,  as  I  have  indicated,  and  that 
la  not  an  easy  one  because  we  have  al- 
ready had  requests  that  exceed  the 
budget:  we  have  already  been  asked 
for  fuDods  by  the  administration,  by 
the  committees,  the  authorizing  com- 
mittees, that  really  does  make  it  Im- 
pooitttle  for  us  to  remain  within  our 
budget  amount 

But  we  cannot  operate  with  our 
hands  tied  behind  us  as  this  amend- 
ment would  require;  we  cannot  do  a 
fair  Job  of  allocating  resources  If  we 
have  snne  automatic  process  working. 
where  the  Committee  on  Approprla- 
tiosis  does  not  have  the  opportunity 
even  to  comment  on  where  we  will  get 
the  funds  to  aid  the  homeless. 

We  have  made  the  mistake  of  not 
providing  enough  for  these  people  in 
the  past  We  are  about  to  rectify  that 
mistake;  let  us  not  agree  to  amend- 
ments that  will  totally  gut  this  propos- 
al and  hold  out  a  promise  that  we  will 
not  be  able  to  keep. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  to  my  friend 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  VemtoI. 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  Michel  amendment. 

Mr.  Via<TO.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  we 
are  going  to  have  to  adopt  one  of  these 
amendments,  I  am  going  to  vote  for 
the  Prank  amendment  but  hopefully 
we  will  not  opt  for  either  amendment. 
The  amendment  offered  requires 
that  any  funding  for  these  programs 
come  from  reductions  In  existing  ap- 
pnvrlations.  Whether  these  amend- 
ments are  cloaked  in  rhetoric  such  as 
pay-as-you-go  or  transfers  from  exist- 
ing acGounta.  the  effect  will  Jclll  fund- 
ing for  this  year. 

The  tragedy  of  this  approach  is  that 
it  serts  to  exact  a  discipline  on  the 
homeless  programs  that  is  not  re- 
quired in  any  other  program  that  we 
find.  This  type  of  amendment  de- 
mands that  the  poorest  of  the  poor, 
the  least  powerful  in  our  society,  take 
money  away  from  somebody  else 
before  they  can  have  a  warm  bowl  of 
loup  or  a  blanket  or  a  cot. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 


Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  a  feeling  that 
the  Frank  amendment  is  going  to  pass 
In  this  body,  and  I  think  It  is  rather 
im|)ortant  to  establish  the  legislative 
history  with  regard  to  that  amend- 
ment, because  I  think  we  are  going  to 
haive  a  very  clear  vote,  then,  In  a 
moment. 

As  I  understand  what  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Frank]  has 
told  us  is,  that  he  has  specified  certain 
countries  where  we  ought  to  take  the 
money  out.  He  said  Liberia,  Brunei, 
and  Zaire  were  places  that  he  would 
take  it  out.  I  would  hope  that  maybe 
we  could  add  Mozambique  and  Ethio- 
pia to  the  list,  because  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  mass  genocide  in  Ethiopia 
might  be  a  thing  that  we  would  want 
to  talk  about. 

Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Walker]  yield? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  misujiderstood  me.  I  would 
not  like  to  claim  that  simply  by 
miLklng  a  couple  of  Illustrative  state- 
ments in  debate  I  could  make  binding 
legislative  history. 

I  did  say  that  I  believe  Liberia  and 
Zaire  would  be  the  ones,  but  I  also  said 
explicitly  my  intention  was.  and  I  said 
this  several  times  as  is  my  unfortunate 
habit,  to  leave  it  to  the  discretion  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Appropriations. 

I  would  only  add  one  other  correc- 
tion. I  did  not  suggest  that  we  should 
cut  aid  to  Brunei.  Bnmei.  as  the  gen- 
tleman Imows,  gives  aid  to  us;  we  are 
the  conduit.  So  I  would  ask  Brunei  to 
give  us  more  money.  I  would  cut 
money  to  the  others,  but  I  would  leave 
it  up  to  the  subcommittee. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman.  If  the 
gentleman  would  allow  me  to  reclaim 
my  time.  I  think,  though,  the  gentle- 
man also  stated— -and  I  think  it  very 
necessary  to  make  this  clear  if  the 
gentleman's  amendment  has  a  chance 
of  wlrming— that  he  would  not  want 
the  aid  to  come  out  of  Israel.  Pakistan, 
or  Egypt. 

The  gentleman  is  shaking  his  head 
"yea."  and  that  is  clearly,  then,  the  in- 
tention, it  seems  to  me,  of  the  House 
as  we  vote  for  this  amendment;  that 
we  are  to  take  the  money  out  of  places 
other  than  Israel,  Egsrpt,  and  Pald- 
stan. 

Now,  should  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment be  adopted,  as  I  have  a  feeling 
that  it  may  be.  then  we  are  going  to 
have  a  very  clear  vote  on  the  Michel 
amendment;  because  at  that  point  the 
Michel  amendment  becomes  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  or  not  we  add  more 
money  to  the  deficit  or  whether  or  not 
we  take  it  out  of  foreign  aid. 
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Now  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Osey]  said  we  ought  to  vote 
against  both.  I  would  suggest  when  we 


get  to  that  vote  that  a  lot  of  people 
may  want  to  think  about  that.  You 
may  want  to  think  about  whether  or 
not  you  would  rather  take  it  out  of 
foreign  aid  ttian  add  to  the  deficit.  In 
my  case  I  think  it  might  be  very  rea- 
sonable for  me  to  vote  "yes"  on  the 
Frank  amendment  and  also  vote  "yes" 
then  cm  the  Michel  amendment  be- 
cause it  seems  to  me  that  at  that  point 
we  have  a  clear  choice  before  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

That  clear  choice  is  this:  Are  you 
more  willing  to  add  to  the  deficit  and 
thereby  run  a  bypass  past  the  Budget 
Act  than  to  take  money  out  of  foreign 
aid?  in  my  case  I  think  we  ought  to 
take  it  out  of  foreign  aid  and  not  add 
to  the  deficit.  It  will  be  Interesting  to 
see  how  the  House  votes. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  jrleld? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  will  be  very  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  a  few  moments  ago  said  tills 
was  a  political  amendment.  Now  I  am 
not  so  thin  sldnned  that  I  would  l>e  of- 
fended by  someone  maldng  that  char- 
acterisation of  my  amendment.  I  do 
think,  however,  from  my  intelligence 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Capitol,  that 
there  is  significant  support  over  there 
for  the  kind  of  amendment  that  I  have 
offered  here  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. I  just  happen  to  feel  that 
overall,  under  budget  restraints  that 
we  are  under  today,  that  we  have  got 
to  pick  and  choose  some  serious  prior- 
ities and  that,  frankly,  what  we  are 
saying  here,  we  are  trying  to  declare 
our  sensitivity  to  the  need  here.  I 
would  have  a  quarrel  with  the  total 
amount.  I  think  we  can  get  by  with 
something  less  than  that.  By  the  same 
token  then  we  had  better,  if  we  are 
going  to  be  serious  about  deficit  reduc- 
tion here,  make  the  decision  here 
today  that  it  comes  from  some  other 
area  tjhat  frankly  is  not  as  Important 
as  taking  care  of  the  homeless.  I  think 
It  has  certainly  been  offered  in  good 
faith  and  is  not  political  at  aU  in  that 
sense,  other  than  that  this  is  a  politi- 
cal body  and  political  decisions  are 
made  every  day.  across  the  aisle  and 
on  the  same  side. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man, because  his  amendment  offered 
us  a  broad  range  of  choices.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts,  in  his 
wisdom,  has  decided  that  we  ought  to 
narrow  that  range  of  choices  to  simply 
foreign  aid.  The  question  then  be- 
come! whether  or  not  foreign  aid  is 
more  Importnat  than  budget  deficits, 
and  I  would  hope  that  the  House  will 
decide  that  we  will  take  the  money  out 
of  the  foreign  aid  bill  and  that  we  wUl 
do  so  knowing  that  the  money  is  not 
to  come  out  of  Israel,  is  not  to  come 
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out  of  Pakistan,  and  is  not  to  come  out 
of  Egypt. 

Mx.  FRANK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentlenum  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  FRANK.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  jrlelding. 

I  would  like  to  add  further  that  it  is 
not  Just  foreign  aid.  I  did  say  budget 
function  150.  which  I  believe  Includes 
the  Eximbank,  State  Department.  It  is 
foreign  operations  in  the  broad,  with 
some  of  tjie  development  banks.  I  Just 
wanted  to  clear  that  up. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  the  clarification.  It  is  a  little 
bit  broader  than  I  described  it.  I  think 
it  is  well  to  clarify  it  that  way. 

But  I  Just  want  to  make  the  House 
aware  that  that  is  the  choice  I  think 
that  you  are  going  to  probably  going 
to  have:  Add  to  the  deficit  or  take  it 
out  of  foreign  aid. 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  OBEY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  Prank  amend- 
ment is  adopted,  how  does  the  gentle- 
man Intend  to  vote  on  the  administra- 
tion request  that  we,  through  expedit- 
ed procedures,  add  an  additional  $300 
million  In  foreign  aid  to  Central  Amer- 
ica?   

Mr.  WALKER.  WeU.  I  would  say  to 
the  gentleman  that  I  think  that  we 
probably,  in  prioritization,  ought  to 
find  money  to  defend  ourselves 
against  the  Communist  aggression 
that  is  taking  place  in  Central  Amer- 
ica. 

Mr.  OBEY.  So  the  gentleman  is 
going  to  vote  for  more  foreign  aid  next 
week.  Is  that  right? 

Mr.  WALKER.  No,  I  am  for  cutting 
in  other  places,  other  areas  of  foreign 
aid  so  we  can  find  money  to  fight 
Communists. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Walkir]  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Walker 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  am  perfectly  will- 
ing, for  Instance,  to  cut  money  out 
that  we  now  send  to  Commimist  coun- 
tries In  order  to  find  money  to  fight 
Communists.  I  am  always  amazed  that 
in  this  body  we  do  not  seem  to  have 
that  same  sense  of  priority.  So  we 
ought  to  take  it  out  of  Mozambique 
and  give  it  to  Central  America. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  yield  to  the  minori- 
ty leader,  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[BCr.  Michel], 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  further. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  request  of  the  ad- 
ministration for  $300  million  is  one 


coming  out  of  transfer  from  funds  in 
foreign  aid  and  Defense  Department 
appropriations  for  that  necessary 
money  down  in  Central  America. 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  OBEY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  is  the  gentleman 
aware  of  the  fact  that  with  the  adop- 
tion of  the  foreign  assistance  bill  last 
year  no  money  goes  to  a  Communist 
country  unless  the  President  certifies 
that  It  is  necessary  for  the  national  in- 
terest? Any  money  that  goes  to  Com- 
munist countries  goes  there  because 
Ronald  Reagan  says  it  is  essential  In 
the  national  Interest  or  it  does  not  go 
there. 

Mr.  WALKER.  As  the  gentleman 
weU  knows.  Ronald  Reagan  Is  also  sub- 
servient in  some  cases  on  that  to  his 
State  Department.  I  think  they  made 
some  bad  decisions  along  the  way. 

So  let  me  say  to  the  gentleman  I 
think  we  ought  to  lock  It  down  tight 
and  we  ought  to  stop  voting  aid  to 
Communists  in  this  body. 

Mr.  FIELDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support 
of  the  Michel  amendment  to  H.R.  558,  the 
Urgent  Relief  for  the  Homeless  Act. 

Important,  If  not  incumbent  at  this  time  to 
focus  on  the  Michel  amendment — lot  of  rtieto- 
ric  to  disguise  the  true  intent  of  the  Michel 
amendment.  The  amendment  offered  by  our 
distinguished  minority  leader  is  deceptively 
simple,  deceptively  logical.  It  would  ensure 
that  the  authorization  of  funds  under  H.R.  558 
does  not  result  in  increased  appropriations  In 
fiscal  1987.  Rather,  any  authorized  funds  must 
come  from  unobligated  funds  that  have  been 
appropriated  prior  to  this  date. 

The  amernjment  allows  that  "any  authoriza- 
tion of  appropriations  *  *  *  shall  be  consid- 
ered to  be  only  an  autfrarization  to  approve 
the  transfer  *  *  *  of  amounts  provided  in  ap- 
propriation acts  before  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  act." 

Mr.  Chairman  and  colleagues,  I  cannot  be- 
lieve tfuit  we  are  here  today  actually  consider- 
ing spending  an  additional  $725  million  to  ad- 
dress a  single  issue  in  this  fiscal  year  wt>en 
just  a  few  very  short  months  ago  Congress, 
without  my  support,  passed  the  largest  spend- 
ing bill  ever. 

Billions  of  dollars  have  been  appropriated 
for  Vne  various  executive  departments  for 
fiscal  1987.  Much  of  ttiose  appropriated 
amounts  have  not  yet  been  spent.  If  Congress 
decides  that  money  should  flow  to  help  the 
homeless,  it  has  to  recognize  that  that  new 
priority  must  push  already  established  prior- 
ities to  the  bade  of  the  line. 

Furthermore,  and  I  say  this  without  disre- 
gard for  tfie  true  needs  of  the  homeless,  H.R. 
556  is  a  hastily  arxJ  Ill-conceived  legislative 
package  which  attempts  to  address  a  poorty 
understood  problem  by  creating  a  new  cate- 
gorical entitlement  program. 

''^  committee  on  iwhich  I  serve,  Energy 
and  Commerce,  authorized  a  new  categorical 
program  to  provide  outpatient  services  to  the 
homeless  in  this  bill.  Although  I  may  have  no 


objection  to  providing  these  services  to  thoee 

truly  without  resources,  I  suspect  that  this  new 
program  will  duplicate  services  already  provid- 
ed through  other  programs  and  facilities. 

But,  we  have  not  taken  the  time  to  see  how 
these  current  resources  arxi  estatiMshed  pro- 
grams might  be  used  to  address  the  needs  of 
the  homeless  in  this  country.  First  we  need  to 
understand  the  nature  of  the  population.  Until 
then  I  feel  that  there  is  Kttle  reason  to  believe 
that  new  programs  will  t>e  effective. 

With  the  current  $160  billion  deficit  staring 
at  us,  we  cannot  simply  continue  appropriating 
money  for  new  programs,  even  if  they  are 
designated  as  emergerxry  or,  as  in  this  case, 
urgent  We  cannot  afford  to  throw  this  much 
money  at  a  problem  ttiat  is  ill-defined  and  not 
well-understood.  Nor  can  we  afford  to  throw 
this  much  money  at  a  new  program  with  more 
administrative  overhead.  This  is  poor  public 
policy. 

Again,  I  support  the  Mnhel  amerxlnwnt 
which  would  preclude  additkxial  appropria- 
tions in  fiscal  1987  for  programs  authorized 
under  this  bill.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
this  amendment  as  a  demonstratkxi  of  fiscal 
responsibility  and  as  a  protest  against  the  pro- 
mulgation of  poor  publK  polkry.  We  must 
make  priorities  about  spending. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Frank] 
to  the  amendment  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  [Mr.  Michel]. 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment 
was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  [Mr.  Michel],  as 
amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
chairman  announced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

RSCORDED  von 

Mr.    WALKER.    Mr.    Chairman.    I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 
A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 
The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  203.  noes 
207,  not  voting  23.  as  follows: 
[RoU  No.  19] 
AYES-203 


Alexander 

CUncer 

PaweU 

Applegat« 

Coats 

Plflds 

Archer 

Coble 

FUppo 

Armey 

Coleman  (MO) 

Plorio 

Badhana 

Combest 

l^'cnael 

BaUenser 

Couchlln 

Oallegly 

Barnard 

Courter 

OaUo 

Bartlett 

Orals 

Oekas 

Barton 

Crane 

Olncrtch 

Bates 

Daniel 

Ooodlinc 

Bennett 

Dannemeyer 

Gradlson 

BenUey 

Darden 

Orandy 

Bereuter 

Daub 

Oregg 

BiUraUs 

Davis  (IL) 

Ounderaon 

BlUey 

Davis  (MI) 

Hall  (TX) 

Boehlert 

Delay 

Hamilton 

Boulter 

DeWlne 

Hammenchmldt 

Broomlleld 

DicUnaon 

Hansen 

Brown  (CO) 

Doman  (CA) 

Harris 

Buechner 

Dreler 

Hasten 

Bunnlng 

Heney 

Burton 

Dwyer 

Henry 

Byron 

Dyson 

Herser 

Callahan 

Early 

HUer 

CampbeU 

Edwards  (OK) 

Emeiaon 

Hopkins 

Chappell 

Enfllsh 

Houtfaton 

Cheney 

Erdrelch 
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Shumway 


RlaiMo 


smith  (FL) 


Trailer 
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8hiimwfty 


rwA> 


Osughter  (VA) 
8mltta(NS) 
Smith  (TZ) 
amlth.  Denny 

(OR) 
ftntUi.  Robot 

(NH) 
Smith,  Robert 

(OR) 


liOtt 

Lu»Mj  (CA)        Rldie 
Rtttar 


NOBS— ao7 


(CA) 


Staageland 

Stanholm 

Btimtton 

Stump 

SuDdguiat 

Sw«eney 

SwtDdaU 

TtUim 

l^uke 

Tftrlor 

Thamai(CA) 

Upton 

Valentine 

Vander  Jaat 

Vucmnovlch 

Walker 

Watklna 

Weber 

Wddon 

Whlttaker 

WoU 

Wortley 

Wylle 

Tounc(FL) 


Lantos 
Lehmmn(CA) 

I  (PL) 


Felilian 


LertaKMI) 

Levlne(CA) 

LewlKOA) 


PtacUette 


VonKMI) 
UTH) 


rCm) 
rOH) 


KCA) 


Qaitla 
Ovdoi 
a«litaiM» 


flMi*m*ti 


l(TX) 


Oordoa 

Grant 

OtmjnL) 

Gray  (PA) 

Qnen 

Quarini 

Ban  (OH) 

Hatrlifr 

HawkiiM 

HayeadL) 

Hayes  (LA) 

!*«*»«—■ 

BcTtd 


detoOwB 


Hovart 
Hofcr 

Jobnaon(8D) 
Jonea  (HO 

Jones  (im 


Lowry(WA) 

Lukcn.  Thomas 

MacKay 

ICanton 

Maikey 

Martinez 

llatnil 

BCaTTDUles 

lIaxH>U 

McCurdy 

MeHuth 

MeKtamey 

MclffllendCD) 

llfume 

Mica 

MUlercWA) 

Uineta 

MoUolian 

IContcamery 

Morrison  (CT> 

Mrasek 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Na^ 

Natcher 

Meal 

Nelson 

Novak 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Ortls 

Owens  (NT) 

Owens  (UT) 

FknetU 


Pepper 
Perkins 
Ph^ett 
Pickle 
Price  (IL) 
Price  (NO 
Rancel 
Rlehardson 


Rtoaldo 

Ro4lno 

Rot 

Row 

Rottenkowakl 

Rotbal 

Rutao 

SalM 

SalMe 

8a«yer 

Scileuer 

SclVfMder 

HcWumer 

SlkDrakl 

SlAky 

Skaoa 

Slattery 


Smith  (PL) 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Solan 

Spratt 

StOezmaln 

Staoers 

Stark 

Stokes 

Studds 

swin 

Synar 

Thomas  (OA) 

Torres 

Torrlcelll 

Towns 

Trmflcant 


Trailer 

DdaU 

Vento 

Vlacloaky 

Volkmer 

Walcren 

Wazman 

Weiss 

Wheat 

Whltten 

WilUami 

WUson 

Wise 

Wolpe 

Wyden 

Yates 

Yatron 
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Angkunsio 

Baker 

Betman 

Boseher 

Brooks 

ChniCDaa 

DtMrdy 

Gephardt 


Horton 

Hubbard 

Inhofe 

Leach  (lA) 

Uvlngston 

Uoyd 

McBwen 

McOrath 


Moakley 

Moody 

Roemer 

Skelton 

SUuKhter  (NY) 

Tmuztn 

Youns  (AK) 
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D  1550 

e  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pair: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  McEwen  for,  with  Idr.  Leach  of  Iowa 
against. 

Messrs.  STAGGERS.  JONES  of 
North  Carolina,  SMITH  of  Florida, 
BRYANT.  CONYERS.  VOLKMER. 
KANJORSKI.  GAYDOS.  MURPHY, 
and  KOLTER  changed  their  votes 
from  "aye"  to  "no." 

Messrs.  McCLOSKEY.  CRAIG,  and 
ALEXANDER.  Miss  SCHNEIDER. 
Messrs.  COATS.  RAHAT.T..  and  ED- 
WARDS of  Oldahoma.  Mrs.  MOR- 
ELLA,  and  Mr.  MORRISON  of  Wash- 
ington changed  their  votes  from  "no" 
to  "aye." 

8o  the  amendment,  as  amended,  was 
rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  re(^rded. 

I  D  1600 

AMXNDMKirr  OITEHED  BY  MRS.  ROtrKKMA 

Mrs.  ROUKEMA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mrs.  Roukkma:  At 
tbie  end  of  the  bill,  add  the  following  new 
titte: 

TITLE  VI— LIMITATION  ON  PROVISION 
OP  ASSISTANCE 

sac  ni.  HEQUIKEMENT  OF  STATE  PLANS  WrfH  RE- 
SPECT TO  MENTALLY  ILL  INDIVID- 
UAL& 

Nothwlthstanding  any  other  provision  of 
titfs  Act  to  the  contrary,  assistance  made 
available  pursuant  to  this  Act  may  not  be 
eK)ended  in  any  State  that  has  not  by  law 
established  a  State  plan  with  respect  to  the 
piDvlslon  of  community-based  services  and 
treatment  for  mentally  ill  individuals. 

Mrs.  ROUKEMA  (during  the  read- 
ing). Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  amendment  be  con- 
sidered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Rbcoro. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlewoman 
ftom  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
reserve  a  point  of  order  on  the  pend- 
ing amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Texas  reserves  a  point  of  order 
on  the  funendment. 

Mrs.  ROUKEMA.  Mr,  Chairman.  I 
would  think  that  compared  to  what  we 
have  jQst  been  through  this  amend- 
ment «411  be  tame, 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  amendment  I 
offer  today  is  Intended  to  stimulate  a 
debate  on  a  subject  of  great  severity, 
but  which  has  not  been  elevated  to  the 
level  ol  national  direct  focus. 

My  amendment  is  directed  to  the  so- 
ciety's neglect.  The  whole  subject  of 
homelQBsness.  and  specifically  the 
mentally  ill  who  were  deinstitutional- 
ized or  who  were  never  in  an  institu- 
tion, is  an  impleasant  one.  Discussion 
of  this  topic  holds  a  mirror  up  to  the 
face  of  s(x;iety.  Until  now,  society  has 
reacted  like  Snow  White's  ugly  step 
mothet,  who  broke  the  mirror  rather 
than  face  the  truth. 

At  tbe  outset,  let  me  establish  two 
things  for  the  record.  First,  I  support 
H.R.  5$8. 1  am  a  cosponsor  of  the  legis- 
latioEu  I  supported  it  in  the  Housing 
Subcoiimilttee  and  in  the  full  Banking 
Committee.  We  have  a  serious  home- 
lessnes  problem  in  America  and  the 
Fedend  Government  has  a  role  to  play 
in  solving  that  problem. 

Second.  I  recognize  that  the  home- 
less papulation  is  diverse.  The  stereo- 
type ol  the  homeless  person  as  a  single 
male  suffering  from  alcoholism.  The 
natiu'e  of  the  homeless  population  is 
changing  dramatically.  Shelters  have 
seen  a  dramatic  increase  in  the 
number  of  families  and  children  with- 
out h0mes.  I  understand  that  there 
are  many  segments  to  that  population 
besidef  the  mentally  ill.  My  amend- 
ment, however,  and  the  debate  I  hope 
it  spuKB  are  focused  only  on  the  prob- 
lem associated  with  those  who  are 
homeless  because  of  deinstitutionaliza- 
tion. 

With  those  two  facts  established,  let 
me  explain  my  amendment. 

Throiigh  much  of  the  sixties  and 
seventies.  States  released  the  number 
of  patients  in  State  mental  institu- 
tions. This  was  a  s(x:ial  and  medi(»l 
experiment  with  the  best  of  inten- 
tions. But  many  States  failed  com- 
pletely in  their  responsibility  to  devel- 
op coqununlty  based  treatment  facili- 
ties to  help  the  mentally  ill  cope  with 
life  outside  an  institution. 

This  abdication  of  responsibility  is 
an  outrage.  If  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment must  now  act  because  of  that  ab- 
dication, then  so  be  it.  But  I  want  the 
record  to  reflect  clearly  that  we  are 
cleaning  up  someone  else's  mess. 
There  are  many  Governors  and  local 
of  f  icisBs  who  should  be  called  upon  to 
explain  themselves. 

My  Amendment  would  say  to  those 
States  that  met  their  responsibility. 


"We  applaud  your  action  and  we  are 
willing  to  help  with  the  money  con- 
tained in  H.R,  558," 

However,  to  those  States  that  did 
nothing  and  which  still  do  not  have  in 
place  any  plan  to  provide  community- 
based  treatment  centers  for  the  men- 
tally ill.  my  amendment  would  say. 
"The  Federal  Government  is  not  going 
to  reward  your  inattention  to  this 
problem  with  a  bailout." 

Now.  I  am  sure  that  my  colleagues 
understand  that  I  am  offering  this 
amendment  to  be  prov(x»tive.  The 
debate  on  this  amendment  should  put 
States  on  notice  that  they  are  not 
being  let  off  the  hook. 

Congress  also  spoke  on  this  matter 
last  year  by  enacting  Public  Law  99- 
660.  the  omnibus  health  bill.  A  provi- 
sion of  tliat  law  requires  States  to 
form  plans  to  deal  with  the  mentally 
ill.  We  were  long  overdue  in  imposing 
that  requirement,  I  have  only  a  few 
reservations  about  that  law.  First  and 
most  obvious,  we  in  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment should  not  have  to  tell  the 
States  to  do  this.  The  need  was  obvi- 
ous, and  States  should  have  been 
doing  it  for  15  or  20  years.  Second. 
Public  Law  99-660  authorized  $10  mil- 
lion in  grants  to  States  to  develop 
their  plans.  Some  level  of  Federal  fi- 
nancial assistance  may  be  appropriate, 
but  I  do  not  want  the  States  to  think 
that  the  Federal  Government  should 
or  is  going  to  shoulder  the  bulk  of 
these  planning  costs.  Finally,  the  law 
provides  only  a  weak  sanction  against 
any  State  which  fails  to  develop  a 
plan— the  Federal  Government  can 
withhold  administrative  fees  to  the 
States  under  the  Alcohol,  Mental 
Health,  and  Drug  Abuse  Block  Grant 
Program. 

Today,  with  my  amendment,  we  are 
speaking  again  to  the  States,  and  we 
are  saying,  "face  your  responsibility." 

As  I  Indicated,  not  every  State  is  at 
fault.  Wisconsin  and  Vermont  are 
States  which  experts  point  to  as  ones 
which  did  a  good  job  of  providing  com- 
munity alternatives  to  State  institu- 
tions. In  my  own  State  of  New  Jersey. 
Governor  Kean's  recent  budget  calls 
for  $12,6  mlUion  in  new  spending  to 
improve  community  care  for  the  men- 
tally ill.  and  it  outlines  a  4-year  plan 
to  reduce  the  number  of  patients  at 
Greystone  Park  State  Psychiatric  Hos- 
pital. Unfortimately.  such  States  have 
been  the  exception  rather  than  the 
rule. 

The  inadequacy  of  the  care  available 
to  deinstitutionalized  patients  is  sug- 
gested by  the  large  increases  since  the 
early  1960's  in  the  rate  of  admissions 
to  State  mental  hospitals  and  by  the 
fact  that  a  growing  majority  of  admit- 
ted patients  have  been  hospitalized 
before.  The  drop  in  the  resident  popu- 
lation of  the  institutions  is  accounted 
for  by  shorter  average  stays.  Younger 
ill  people  who  might  have  been  insti- 
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tutionalized  15  years  ago  now  receive 
only  brief  and  epis(xlic  care. 

The  system  is  cold,  uncaring.  Chron- 
ically disturbed  people  are  sent  out 
into  the  commuinity.  often  to  empty 
lives  in  single-room-occupancy  hotels 
and  sldd  row  rooming  houses.  And 
they  are  the  relatively  lucky  ones. 
With  the  severe  shortage  of  even  this 
substandard  housing,  many  of  the 
people  end  up  on  the  streets. 

In  addition  to  my  position  on  the 
House  subcommittee.  I  am  also  the 
vice  chairman  of  the  Select  Committee 
on  Himger.  which  has  looked  exten- 
sively into  the  problem  of  hunger 
among  the  homeless.  If  our  work  on 
those  two  committees  has  taught  us 
anjrthing.  it  is  that  homelessness  is  a 
complex  problem;  it  has  many  dimen- 
sions. Clearly.  It  is  also  a  long-term 
problem  and  one  not  solved  by  this 
emergency  measure.  With  respect  to 
the  mentally  in  homeless  there  is  a 
major  health  care  task  to  be  per- 
formed. It  is  a  task  which  should  be 
performed  by  health  care  profession- 
als and  not  by  bureaucrats  from  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development,  and  it  is  a  task  which 
should  be  organized  primarily  by  State 
and  local  governments  and  not  by  the 
Federal  Government. 

We  should  look  to  a  legislative  vehi- 
cle to  enforce  the  requirements  of  the 
law.  States  have  to  take  up  their  re- 
sponsibility or  face  sanctions. 

D  1610 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  ROUKEMA.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  my  chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Chairman, 
allow  me  to  say  that  the  gentlewoman, 
of  course,  Is  a  very  valued  member  of 
the  subcommittee  and  has  been  very 
diligent  In  her  work.  I  interposed  and 
reserved  a  point  of  order  because  the 
gentlewoman's  amendment  at  this 
point  on  this  urgent  act  is  not  ger- 
mane; however,  the  point  that  the 
gentlewoman  makes  is  very,  very  valid. 
It  addresses  a  fact  that  because  of  de- 
cisions made  a  few  years  ago,  the  State 
governments  have  Interpreted  a  Feder- 
al decree  as  meaning  that  because  of 
economy  they  would  empty  the  elee- 
mosynary institutions  for  the  mentally 
111,  which  is,  or  course,  a  source  of 
homelessness  that  amounts  to  a 
goodly  25  to  30  percent. 

However,  very  sadly  I  must  not 
accept  the  amendment,  as  much  as  I 
would  like  to.  because  it  is  not  ger- 
mane at  this  point  to  this  pending  leg- 
islation. 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  ROUKEMA.  Yes.  I  am  happy 
to  yield  to  the  chairman  of  the  Health 
Subcommittee,  the  gentleman  from 
California. 
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Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
want  to  express  a  great  deal  of  sympa- 
thy with  the  puriMse  of  the  gentle- 
woman's amendment,  which,  as  I  un- 
derstand it.  is  to  tell  the  States  that 
we  want  them  to  develop  the  plans 
that  will  be  necessary  to  deal  with  the 
chronically  mentally  ilL 

Last  year  the  Congress  enacted  and 
the  President  signed  into  law  S.  1744 
requiring  that  States  develop  compre- 
hensive mental  health  services  plans 
and  over  the  next  4  years  implement 
those  plans.  Those  plans  have  to  be 
approved  by  the  Secretary  of  ttttj^  as 
complying  with  the  requirements  set 
forth  in  law. 

The  States  which  do  not  comply  will 
lose  a  portion  of  their  share  of  the  al- 
cohol, drug  abuse,  and  mental  health 
block  grant  money.  I  think  that  is  a 
formidable  sanction. 

If  other  sanctions  are  needed,  I  want 
to  work  with  the  gentlewoman  to  look 
to  see  what  else  will  be  necessary, 
either  by  way  of  incentives  or  sanc- 
tions, because  the  States  should  be 
doing  this  job. 

If  we  put  this  amendment  in  this 
biU.  I  think  it  would  be  inappropriate, 
because  the  States  would  not  act  fast 
enough  and  we  would  be  seeing  that 
the  States'  homeless  people  would  lose 
out  on  benefits  because  the  State 
would  be  taking  6  months,  a  year  or  2 
years  to  do  the  plan;  but  I  do  agree  we 
need  to  push  them  to  get  those  plans. 

Mrs.  ROUKEMA.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  that  state- 
ment, but  I  would  like  to  clearly  get  on 
the  record  here  that  States  have  been 
dilatory  and  that  it  may  mean  that 
they  are  going  to  view  this  homeless- 
ness bill  as  an  indication  that  some- 
how the  Federal  Government  is  going 
to  bail  them  out.  That  is  why  I  want 
the  record  to  clearly  indicate  that  is 
not  the  intention  of  this  (»mmittee. 
This  is  a  1-year  authorization  and  that 
the  chairman  of  the  Health  Subcom- 
mittee understaiute  the  true  nature  of 
this  problem  and  is  In  agreement  that 
this  is  a  State  health  problem  where 
the  Governors  and  local  authorities 
should  be  complying  with  the  require- 
ments of  the  law  more  expeditiously 
than  they  presently  have  indicated. 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  wlU 
the  gentlewoman  yield  further  to  me? 

Mrs.  ROUKEMA.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentlewoman  is  absolutely  correct. 
The  Congress  and  the  President  went 
on  record  again  last  year  sasring  that 
they  must  go  forward  with  these  plans 
or  they  are  going  to  start  losing  the 
money  they  get  from  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment; so  I  would  concur  with  the 
gentlewoman. 

Mrs.  ROUKEMA.  I  would  say,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  with  the  concurrence 
of  the  chairman  of  the  Health  Sub- 
committee and  the  understandings  es- 
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tablWied  In  this  debate.  I  look  forward 
onct  year  or  at  tlie  aiiproprlate  time  to 
a  linMallDii  vehicle  where  we  can  put 
In  liiililillini  lancuace  our  undentand- 
tn0i  and  asreemcnts  with  respect  to 
the  remximlbllltles  of  the  States  In 
thii  matter. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  aak  unanimous  con- 
■ent  that  my  amendmoit  be  with- 
drawn.  

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlewoman 
from  New  Jetaey? 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 


I BT  lOL  DAHimarm 

Mr.  DANNKMEYER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

AmfenkiMat  ottered  by  Mr.  TiuntEtam: 
In  aeetlan  901  of  the  biU:  In  Mctkm  340(d) 
of  the  FobUe  Haatth  Senlce  Act  (reUtlng  to 
required  Mrrioes,  aa  moposed  to  be  Inserted 
b7thebffl>- 

(1)  strtke  "■nd"  sfter  "aervices;"  tn  para- 
inpli(4): 

<S)  strike  the  period  at  the  end  of  para- 
grsph  (5)  and  Insert ";  and":  and 

(S)  Insert  after  psrasaph  (5)  the  following 
newpsnsrapb: 

"(0)  ensure  that  any  recipient  of  outpa- 
tient health  aerriees  pursuant  to  this  sub- 
part la  tested  for  the  presence  tn  the  blood- 
atreasi  of  the  vlnia  csuaing  acquired 
«Miiiiin«  defloiency  syndrome  (commonly 
known  aa  HTLV-m/LAV)  or  for  the  pres- 
ence of  the  antibody  to  such  virus,  and  thst 
the  results  of  such  tests  are  provided  to 
State  public  health  authorities,  which  tests 
results  shall  remain  confidential. 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER  (during  the 
reading).  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unani- 
mous cmsent  that  the  amendment  be 
omisldered  as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Rbookd. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
when  we  were  in  general  debate  under 
this  bm.  I  brought  to  the  attention  of 
the  Members  an  approach  that  is  rou- 
tinely followed  with  respect  to  the 
treatment  of  communicable  diseases  in 
our  society.  The  basic  cornerstone  of 
that  treatment  and  handling  of  com- 
munkahle  dtoeaae  is  notiflcation  to 
public  health  officials. 

Tou  may  say.  "Well,  why  are  you 
talking  about  notification  when  your 
amendment  relates  to  testing?" 

It  Is  very  simple.  Because  our  socie- 
ty, because  our  public  health  authori- 
ties in  this  country  have  committed  a 
major  blunder  in  terms  of  making 
those  with  the  virus  reportable,  we  do 
not  know  how  many  Americans  have 
the  virus.  The  estimates  are  between  2 
and  4  million:  but  because  we  have  not 
provided  for  notification,  we  must 
oome  in  through  another  door  to  try 
to  figure  out  and  get  a  handle  on  how 
many  people  in  this  country  have  the 
virus.  That  is  the  reason  for  this 
amendment. 

We  would  test  those  persons  who 
come  for  health  services  in  connection 


with  this  legislation  for  the  virus  of 
AIDS. 

I  want  to  apologize  to  the  House  for 
bringing  Just  this  narrow  window  of 
people  to  be  tested.  I  would  like  to 
have  the  testing  requirement  expand- 
ed to  Include  the  following:  Federal 
prisoners,  immigrants,  persons  seeking 
a  marriage  license,  persons  arrested 
for  prostitution,  persons  arrested  for 
drug  use,  persons  working  in  the 
health  care  industry  who  would  per- 
form invasive  procedures,  and  persons 
admitted  to  hospitals.  That  minimally 
is  what  our  public  health  authorities 
should  be  doing  across  this  country 
today;  but  of  course,  if  my  amendment 
included  all  these  categories  to  be 
tested,  I  would  suspect  that  someone 
would  be  on  his  feet  claiming  a  point 
of  order  of  nongermaneness  because 
my  amendment  would  be  going  beyond 
the  scope  of  the  bill.  That  is  why  I 
have  narrowly  drafted  this  amend- 
ment to  only  pertain  to  those  to  be 
tested  who  are  seeking  health  services 
in  this  category. 

Clearly,  the  data  indicates  that  over 
half  of  them  are  drug  addicts.  For  that 
reason  they  are  in  the  high  risk  group, 
those  people  who  historically  have 
contributed  17  percent  of  the  AIDS 
caaes  in  this  Nation. 

I  want  to  share  with  the  Members 
just  how  serious  this  epidemic  is.  It 
has  been  estimated,  as  I  have  said, 
that  between  2  and  4  million  people 
have  the  virus.  Some  estimates  are  1 
to  2  million.  We  will  take  the  lower 
figure,  just  say  2  million  people. 

A  year  ago,  public  health  authorities 
were  telling  us  that  within  a  year,  or  5 
years,  rather.  20  to  30  percent  of  that 
2  million  people  would  go  on  to  get 
AODS.  Today  the  estimate  is  more  like 
50  percent  that  are  going  to  have 
AIDS  within  5  years  and  the  bsilance 
of  them,  the  health  authorities  now 
ten  us,  are  going  to  manifest  some  im- 
pairment of  the  immiuie  system;  that 
is,  they  are  going  to  have  some  contact 
with  the  health  care  industry  as  a 
result  of  the  impairment  of  their 
immune  system. 
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If  50  percent  of  the  2  million  get 
AIDS  in  the  next  5  years,  that  is  a  mil- 
lion people,  and  estimates  are  that  it 
takes  about  $100,000  to  care  for  these 
people.  If  you  multiply  a  million  times 
100,000,  we  are  looking  at  about  $100 
billion  in  health  care  costs  over  the 
next  5  years  to  take  care  of  these 
people. 

We  are  going  to  lose  to  this  disease, 
imless  we  find  a  ciire  in  the  next  5 
years— more  men  in  our  society  than 
we  lost  to  the  category  of  killed  in 
action  in  World  War  II,  a  little  less 
than  300,000  people.  That  is  how  seri- 
ous this  disease  is. 

What  is  alarming  today  is  that  the 
growth  curve  of  heterosexuals  of  those 
getting  AIDS  today   is  about  where 


that  growth  curve  was  with  respect  to 
homosexuals  hi  our  society  Just  4 
years  ago.  Anyone  in  this  coimtry  who 
believes  that  If  they  are  a  heterosex- 
ual that  they  are  exempt  from  getting 
AIDS,  ihey  are  deludhig  themselves. 
The  gehus  for  this  disease  is  promiscu- 
ity and  perverse  sex.  Any  citizen  in  our 
so(dety  engaging  in  promiscuous  or 
perverse  sex  is  at  increased  risk  for 
AIDS. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  thne  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Dam- 
NnfKT0tl  has  expired. 

(By  loianimous  consent,  Mr.  Danne- 
icEYER  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  ad- 
ditional minutes.) 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Drug  users  in 
our  sodety  contribute  17  percent  of 
the  AIDS  cases.  This  group  includes  a 
little  more  than  half  of  the  persons 
that  will  be  availing  themselves  of 
these  health-care  services  under  this 
legislation. 

Oalliv  took  a  poll  last  month  in  this 
Nation,  and  I  want  to  share  the  results 
with  my  colleagues: 

Eighty-seven  percent  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  believe  that  we  should  be 
testing  those  who  are  in  the  high-risk 
group  for  AIDS— male  homosexuals, 
intravenous  drug  users,  and  the  sex 
partners  of  these  people. 

Seventy-one  percent  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  believe  that  we  should  be 
testing  those  in  the  health  care  indus- 
try and  in  the  food  industry. 

Eighty  percent  of  the  American 
people  believe  that  we  should  be  test- 
ing those  who  apply  for  a  marriage  li- 
cense. 

Seventy-seven  percent  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  believe  that  we  should  be 
testing  those  who  enter  a  hospital  for 
routing  treatment. 

The  heavy  majority  of  the  American 
people  are  far  ahead  of  the  public 
health  authorities  in  this  country.  The 
people  of  America  know  intuitively 
that  our  public  health  response  has 
been  treathig  this  as  a  civil  rights 
issue,  not  as  a  public  health  issue.  I  be- 
lieve that  we  should  do  the  responsible 
thing  today  and  adopt  this  amend- 
ment that  Just  modestly  says  that 
those  who  avail  themselves  of  this 
homeless  treatment  through  the  medi- 
cal aspects  of  the  biU  would  be  re- 
quired to  submit  to  a  blood  test  for  the 
virus  for  AIDS. 

The  argument  perhaps  will  be  made 
that  it  is  going  to  cost  too  much 
money.  In  mass  quantities  this  test 
can  cost  as  little  as  $2  per  test,  and 
most  people  when  they  come  in  for 
medical  care  have  a  blood  sample 
taken.  It  would  be  a  routhie  thing  to 
Just  add  the  antigen  for  the  virus  for 
AIDS  and  test  it. 

I  wHl  close  by  observing  that  my 
amendment  specifically  says  that  any 
resulta  of  this  test  are  to  be  kept  confi- 
dential between  the  patient  and  the 
doctor  and  the  public  health  authori- 


ties, so  we  are  not  talking  about  trans- 
gressing on  anybody's  civil  rights. 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  is  an 
irresponsible  amendment,  especially 
on  this  bill.  We  have  a  very  limited 
amount  of  money  that  we  are  provid- 
ing for  health-care  services  for  the 
homeless.  If  we  require  that  that 
money  be  used  to  test  everyone  who 
comes  in  for  services — every  man, 
woman,  and  child— for  AIDS,  mandat- 
ing that  they  be  tested,  mandating 
that  money  be  used  for  that  purpose,  I 
can  assure  the  Members  that  there  is 
not  going  to  be  any  money  left  over 
for  prenatal  care,  for  low-income 
women,  for  essential  health-care  serv- 
ices for  the  homeless,  which  are  the 
whole  purpose  of  this  bill. 

I  suppose  that  there  are  some  Mem- 
bers who  will  vote  for  this  amendment 
thinking  that  since  it  would  make  the 
bill  unworkable  in  terms  of  getting 
money  to  provide  health  care  to  these 
people  that  they  might  find  it  attrac- 
tive, but  I  think  that  there  is  another 
level  of  why  this  amendment  is  one 
that  we  ought  to  reject.  Even  as  re- 
cently as  last  week  the  Centers  for 
Disease  Control  convened  a  900-person 
meeting  of  health  professionals  in  At- 
lanta, and  they  considered  the  ques- 
tion of  widespread  use  of  the  AIDS 
test.  At  that  meeting  there  was  virtual 
consensus  that  mandatory  testing  in 
any  setting— hospitals,  outpatient  clin- 
ics, or  through  the  State  health  au- 
thorities—is not  only  ineffective,  but 
actually  counterproductive. 

The  Surgeon  General,  Dr.  C.  Everett 
Koop,  testified  before  our  subcommit- 
tee, and  when  he  was  asked  by  the 
gentleman  from  CalLfomia  [Mr.  Dam- 
NDttYKR]  whether  he  would  support 
this  proposition,  he  said  clearly  and 
explicitly  "No."  He  thinks  that  it  is  a 
wrong  measure  to  take  for  health  rea- 
sons, that  it  would  do  more  to  drive 
away  people  who  have  a  high  risk  of 
having  this  disease  from  coming  in 
and  getting  tested  and  receiving  coim- 
seling  and  we  want  to  encourage  them 
to  come  in. 

This  amendment  does  an  enormous 
amount  of  mischief.  It  is  bad  from  a 
public  health  potot  of  view.  It  is  very 
detrimental  to  the  purposes  of  this 
legislation. 

Let  me  also  add  that  this  is  not  the 
place  to  deal  with  the  AIDS  question. 
This  is  one  of  the  major  public  health 
problems  of  our  time,  and  we  have  to 
be  as  thoughtful  as  possible.  I  have 
talked  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Masigan],  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  our  subcommittee,  and  we 
are  in  the  prcKess  of  working  to 
produce  legislation  that  will  be 
thoughtful,  that  will  be  productive  in 
protecting  the  public  health,  that  will 
do  what  Is  going  to  be  in  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  health  community  and 


the  Nation  to  find  a  way  to  stop  the 
spread  of  this  disease. 

I  think  that  that  is  a  reasonable  way 
to  deal  with  the  problem  hi  legislation. 
We  should  think  through  what  the  op- 
tions are  and  give  recommendations  to 
the  House,  not  do  it  in  such  a  haphaz- 
ard way. 

I  yield  to  the  disthiguished  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  [Mr.  Madigah]  for  a 
colloquy  with  him  and  to  ask  him  to 
confirm  that  fact  that  we  are  working 
together  en  this  issue. 

Mr.  MADIGAN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  even  though  I  am 
going  to  vote  in  opposition  to  this 
amendment,  I  want  to  emphasize  that 
as  a  Member  of  this  assembly,  I  am  in 
debt  to  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Danitemeter]  for  his  willingness 
to  come  out  and  be  the  point  man  on 
this  issue.  As  the  other  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Waxmak]  has 
said,  this  is  now  the  No.  1  public- 
health  problem  in  the  United  States. 
It  is  not  getting  better.  It  is  getting 
worse  by  the  day  nobody  iuiows  what 
the  dimensions  of  this  problem  are 
going  to  be  even  12  months  from  now. 

Obviously  it  deserves  the  attention 
of  the  Congress,  and  it  deserves  the  at- 
tention of  the  Congress  in  a  reason- 
ably expedited  way.  This  would  not  be 
occurring,  in  my  judgment,  if  it  were 
not  for  the  leadership  of  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Danne- 
meter].  As  I  have  said,  I  am  indebted 
to  him  for  his  leadership,  but  I  am  in- 
clinded  to  agree  that  we  should  not  be 
identifying  the  homeless  for  this  par- 
ticular treatment  at  this  time. 

I  think  that  we  have  to  have  the 
courage  to  talk  about  prostitutes.  I  un- 
derstand that  the  word  "prostitute" 
has  never  been  mentioned  in  any 
public  law  ever  passed  by  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States.  I  think  that  we 
have  to  get  that  kind  of  thinking 
behind  us,  and  we  have  to  be  willing  to 
talk  not  only  about  the  homeless,  but 
about  prostitutes,  about  intravenous 
drug  users,  about  any  and  all  people 
who  may  be  and  who  are  most  suscep- 
tible to  this  disease. 

As  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Waxman]  has  said,  he  and  I  are 
worlLing  on  legislation.  We  are  working 
with  the  administration  on  that  legis- 
lation. We  need  cost  figures,  and  they 
are  promising  us  that  we  are  going  to 
get  help  in  estimating  those  figures  so 
that  we  can  pr(xlu(%  this  year,  in  cal- 
endar year  1987,  and  bring  to  the  floor 
of  this  House,  a  piece  of  legislation 
that  will  deal  with  aU  of  the  high-risk 
groups  we  hope  to  provide  for  those 
individuals  the  test  that  they  need  and 
the  coiuisellng  that  they  need  and  the 
provisions  for  confidentiality  that 
should  be  associated  with  these  tests 
and  counseling  so  as  to  ensure  that 
they  will  (M)me  forward  and  make 
themselves  available  for  the  test. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
WAZMAif  1  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr. 
Waxmah  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3 
additional  minutes.) 

Mr.  MADIGAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  wlU 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  I  conthiue  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  MADIGAN.  The  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Waxmah]  has 
promised  me  his  cooperation  in  accom- 
plishing this.  His  staff  and  my  staff 
and  people  from  the  administration 
are  workhig  toward  that  end  right 
now. 
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I  want  to,  in  reluctant  opposition  to 
the  other  gentleman  from  California. 
assure  him  of  my  best  effort  to  see 
that  we  bring  this  piece  of  legislation 
to  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives this  year,  and  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  comments.  Reclaiming  my 
time,  we  need  to  approach  this  terrible 
epidemic  in  the  most  responsible  fash- 
ion possible,  not  to  let  hysteria  be  the 
way  that  we  wUl  dictate  what  is  the 
policy,  because  hysteria  can  lead  us  to 
policies  that  wUl  be  coimterpr(xluctlve 
to  stopping  the  spread  of  this  disease. 
So,  therefore,  I  want  to  hear  what  the 
administration  wants,  what  the  pubUc 
health  people  want,  to  work  with  my 
colleague  and  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Maokum]  and  to 
have  our  staff  think  through  what 
would  be  appropriate  legislation  on 
that  subject. 

But  the  legislation  that  is  before  us 
now  is  health  care  in  a  very  limited 
way  for  the  homeless,  and  this  test, 
which  would  be  mandated,  is  an  ex- 
pensive test.  It  could  cost  an  addition- 
al $50  to  $100  per  person  for  that  test, 
and  even  more  for  counseling,  and  the 
money  that  would  go  into  that  test 
and  counseling  would  use  up  the 
money  that  we  have  scheduled  for  a 
whole  range  of  health  care  services  for 
those  people  who,  by  the  way.  have  no 
other  access  to  health  care  sehi^es  at 
the  present  time.  They  are  not  In- 
sured, they  are  not  under  Medicaid, 
they  are  not  imder  Medicare.  They 
have  no  other  way  to  get  their  basic 
health  care  needs  met. 

Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  FRANK.  If  I  am  correct,  as  I 
read  the  amendment,  it  would  not  re- 
quire that  testing  go  only  to  certain 
risk  groups,  but  every  single  potential 
entrant,  so  that  some  64-year-old 
woman,  where  there  was  no  history  of 
drug  abuse,  you  would  have  to  test 
that  woman  and  every  single  entrant, 
am  I  correct? 
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Ux.  WAZMAN.  That  is  correct 
Wbat  ve  would  want  to  do  ii  focus  a 
luMitliii  prapoaal  that  would  be 
miMt  oiMt  ttfeettve  In  accompltohlng 
tbe  oliJeeUfc  of  tiytng  to  stop  the 
spread  of  thiadlwasi. 

Mr.  FRANK.  If  the  gentleman  will 
fUAA  further,  we  have  had  this  prob- 
lem of  peofde  not  going  into  the  shel- 
ten.  We  know,  we  all  agree,  a  certain 
pooentage  of  this  poputetlon  are 
people  that  have  mental  and  emotion- 
al prohlema,  To  take  a  wcnnan  in  her 
dxtlea,  who  has  no  previous  record  of 
sexual  activity  of  any  great  amount,  or 
of  drug  abuse,  and  you  tell  her  she 
cannot  go  into  the  shelter,  and  she  has 
had  rmotional  problems,  until  she  is 
tested  for  AIDS.  I  do  not  think  that 
that  is  a  useful  thing  for  us  to  man- 
date the  local  governments  to  do.  I  do 
not  think  that  you  are  going  to  do  a 
great  favm*  to  the  police  officers  either 
when  you  ask  them  to  administer  that. 
•■■■■■■■■i  onauD  KT  m.  laowii  op  colo- 

BABO  TO  TBI  umnnmiT  ottemed  bt  hr. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ck>lorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  offer  an  amendment  to  the 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendmoit  offered  by  Mr.  Browh  of  Col- 
onulo  to  the  smeDdment  offered  by  Mr. 
r>*""— »— -  In  the  amendment  that  pro- 
poses a  new  section  add  the  following  after 
the  word  "tested"  "on  a  voluntary  basis". 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado.  lUr.  Chair- 
man, the  amendment  is  very,  very 
simple.  It  keeps  the  language  of  the 
Dannemeyer  amendment,  but  merely 
Inserts  therein  that  such  test  is  done 
on  a  vtduntary  basis.  In  other  words, 
testing  would  be  available  at  these  fa- 
cilities. 

I  think  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia has  raised  an  important  public 
health  point.  I  do  not  mean  to  dimin- 
ish the  gmtleman's  efforts  in  this  area 
at  alL  He  has  been  a  leader  in  this 
fight  to  bring  public  awareness  to  this 
very  serious  problem. 

I  am  ooncemed  about  making  the 
folks  that  use  these  facilities  the  only 
(mes  that  we  have  a  mandatory  test 
for.  It  seems  to  me  there  is  an  indica- 
tion of  discrimination  here,  there  is  an 
Indication  that  we  have  singled  these 
people  out  for  treatment  that  we  do 
not  require  of  anyone  else. 

I  would  certainly  acknowledge  the 
gentlenian  frmn  California  has  the 
best  of  motives,  and  frankly  I  think 
there  would  be  real  value  in  having 
this  test  available.  The  purpose  of  this 
amendment,  therefore,  is  to  retain  the 
ahOity  to  offer  this  test  at  these  facul- 
ties, but  it  makes  it  on  a  voluntary 
basis  instead  of  requiring  it. 

Mr.  WAZMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado.  I  am  glad 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Chahman.  I 
think  the  amendment  is  an  improve- 


ment, but  I  still  think  it  is  not  an  im- 
provement that  would  Justify  our 
acfelng.  It  is  not  responsible  for  us  to 
act  on  this  amendment  at  all.  I  think 
we  ought  to  defer  the  subject  to  fur- 
ther legislation. 

The  gentleman  woxild  make  it  volun- 
tary. At  least  that  would  not  require 
the  use  of  all  of  the  funds  for  some 
AIDS  test  before  people  could  be  given 
basic  health  care.  But  it  would  have  a 
reportable  requirement  which  is  part 
of  the  original  amendment. 

I  will  support  the  gentleman's 
amendment,  but  I  still  think  we  ought 
to  defeat  the  whole  thing  and  go  on 
and  deal  with  this  in  a  manner  that 
would  permit  the  House  to  look  at  the 
AIDS  question  after  the  committee  of 
Jurisdiction,  working  with  the  adminis- 
tration, proposes  legislation  before  us. 

So  I  thank  the  gentleman  for  his 
amendment. 

Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado.  I  am  glad 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr.  IRANK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appre- 
ciate what  the  gentleman  from  Colora- 
do is  doing,  and  it  seems  to  me  it  is  a 
substantial  improvement. 

The  one  problem  I  have  with  the 
amendment  has  to  do  with  the  repor- 
tability  from  two  aspects.  First  of  all, 
you  are  dealing  with  the  question  of 
reportability  in  an  ad  hoc  way,  be- 
cause there  would  be  a  reportability 
requirement  only  for  people  who  came 
through  the  shelters  at  some  stage, 
and  not  elsewhere.  It  seems  to  me  that 
should  cause  some  skewing  problems. 

Beyond  that,  we  have  been  told,  we 
Just  had  my  local  officials  down,  there 
is  a  lot  of  concern  on  their  part  about 
mandates  by  us,  et  cetera.  It  would 
seem  to  me,  to  the  extent  that  there  is 
a  reportability  issue,  which  is  a  com- 
plicated issue,  State  by  State  as  to  who 
should  or  should  not  be,  that  compli- 
cates it. 

Without  that,  I  think  the  gentle- 
man's amendment  is  a  very  good  one. 
But  approaching  the  reportability 
thing  in  this  fashion,  mandating  that 
some  be  and  not  others  I  think  compli- 
cates it,  and  that  is  what  causes  me 
pause.  I  am  not  sure  about  the  public 
health  aspects,  what  good  the  data  is 
if  you  are  reporting  it  with  regard  to 
some  people  and  not  others.  It  is  cer- 
tainly useful  for  scientific  and  re- 
search purposes. 

I  would  hope  that  the  gentleman 
might  change  the  reportability  part, 
and  then  I  would  be  wholeheartedly 
supportive.  But  the  reportability,  one, 
from  the  standpoint  of  our  mandating 
the  States  and,  two,  dealing  only  with 
reportability  as  to  homeless  people 
and  not  others,  I  think  could  lead  us 
into  deterring  people  from  going  in.  I 
would  like  the  homeless  to  be  able  to 
avail  themselves  on  a  voluntary  basis 
of  this  test,  but  again  we  are  dealing 


with  people  with  emotional  and 
mental  problems.  If  you  tell  them  it  is 
reportable,  I  think  you  may  be  dis- 
couraging some  of  the  population  that 
we  modt  want  to  help  from  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  service. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado.  I  appreci- 
ate the  gentleman's  point,  and  obvi- 
ously if  he  has  a  further  improvement, 
I  am  sure  that  the  body  would  consid- 
er it. 

This  is  a  very  narrow  issue.  It  simply 
is  a  question  of  whether  or  not  you  are 
going  to  force  someone  to  have  this 
test  taken  when  they  go  into  this  facil- 
ity. 

I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  the  requisite 
number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not  sure  this  is 
the  pnoper  vehicle  to  address  this 
issue,  but  there  is  an  amendment 
before  us  that  deals  with  this  critical 
health  issue,  and  I  intend  to  vote  for  it 
because  I  think  this  is  so  important. 

There  have  been  some  comments 
here  on  this  secondary  amendment, 
that  this  should  be  a  volimtary  pro- 
gram. tiCt  me  Just  tell  my  colleagues 
why  that  would  not  work,  and  I  think 
ultimately,  I  really  believe  this,  that 
we  are  going  to  see  mandatory  AIDS 
testing  for  people  of  grade  school  level 
and  above  across  the  country,  and  I 
think  my  colleagues  ought  to  know 
why  I  feel  that  way. 

Today  it  is  estimated  there  are  2  mil- 
lion people  with  the  AIDS  virus  in 
their  systems.  Approximately  50  per- 
cent of  those  people  are  going  to  get 
active  AIDS  and  are  going  to  die  from 
it.  Now  those  2  million  people,  those  2 
million  people  by  and  large  do  not 
know  they  have  it.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
right  now  fewer  than  40,000  people 
have  htad  active  AIDS  in  this  coimtry. 
About  half  of  them  have  died. 

If  you  take  40,000  and  recognize  that 
those  40,000  people  know  they  have 
AIDS,  and  you  know  that  there  are  2 
million  people  estimated  that  have  the 
vims  in  their  systems,  that  means  that 
over  98  percent  of  the  people  that 
have  had  AIDS  virus  in  their  system 
do  not  know  they  have  it.  And  they 
are  out  there  spreading  this  thing  to 
other  people,  and  they  do  not  even 
luiow  they  have  it,  let  along  the  people 
they  are  coming  in  contact  with. 

The  only  way  you  are  ever  going  to 
get  to  the  bottom  of  this  problem  is  to 
identify  the  people  with  the  AIDS 
virus,  and  you  are  not  going  to  do  it 
with  a  voluntary  program.  This  AIDS 
virus  is  doubling  every  10  to  12 
months.  Today  we  have  approximately 
2  million  people  that  have  the  virus. 
There  are  going  to  be  4  million  people 
approximately  in  10  to  12  months,  and 
it  is  projected  to  double  every  10  to  12 
months  after  that.  I  do  not  know 
when  the  curve  will  start  to  turn 
down,  but  if  it  does  not  tarn  down  over 


the  next  5  years  we  will  have  approxi- 
mately 50  to  60  million  people  that 
will  have  the  virus  in  their  system. 

If  the  scientists  that  I  have  come  in 
contact  with,  and  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  DAmfEHEYiER]  has 
come  in  contact  with  are  close  to  being 
correct,  we  are  going  to  have  millions 
and  millions  of  people  terminally  ill 
with  the  AIDS  virus.  What  that  means 
simply  is  we  are  going  to  have  to  get 
on  with  getting  testing  approved  by 
this  Congress  and  the  health  agencies 
of  this  country  on  a  monumental 
scale,  not  Just  on  a  voluntary  basis.  We 
are  going  to  have  to  make  sure  we 
know  throughout  our  society  who  has 
the  virus  and  direct  those  people  to 
change  their  habits,  their  sexual 
habits  and  the  way  they  conduct  their 
daily  lives. 
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Now,  if  you  break  that  down,  that 
means  10,000  people  per  day  are  ac- 
quiring the  AIDS  virus  in  their 
system.  That  is  10,000  a  day.  That  is 
more  than  there  are  live  births  in  this 
country. 

This  thing,  according  to  many  scien- 
tists, threatens  the  human  species, 
and  we  cannot  Just  drag  our  feet  and 
go  on  with  business  as  usual  and  ap- 
point commissions  to  look  into  it,  be- 
cause today  10,000  new  people  ac- 
quired the  virus. 

Now  here  in  Washington,  DC,  in 
Washington,  DC,  a  Howard  University 
study  shows  that  50  percent,  approxi- 
mately, of  the  prostitutes  have  AIDS, 
and  we  have  conventioneers  that  are 
coming  into  this  town  every  day  and 
going  down  on  14th  Street  and  getting 
involved  with  those  women,  and  they 
are  taldng  this  virus  back  home  to 
their  wives  and  their  loved  ones. 

They  do  not  even  luiow  what  they 
are  getting,  because  we  are  not  stop- 
ping those  people  from  spreading  that 
disease.  Now,  we  are  going  to  have  to 
identify  AIDS  carriers,  who  carries  the 
disease,  who  has  the  virus  in  their 
system,  and  we  are  going  to  have  to 
come  up  with  a  program  to  redirect 
their  activities;  either  voluntarily  or 
mandatory  at  some  point  in  the 
future. 

If  people  will  not  change  their 
sexual  habits— and  I  am  talking  about 
prostitutes,  now.  and  other  people  who 
continue  to  involve  themselves  in  pro- 
miscuous activities  after  having  Imown 
they  have  AIDS— they  are  going  to 
have  to  be  extricated  from  society; 
they  are  going  to  have  to  be  moved 
away. 

Now,  you  may  say  that  this  problem 
is  not  of  the  magnitude  that  we  are 
talking  about  today.  I  think  very  few 
people  in  this  body  are  reaUy  informed 
on  this  issue. 

I  want  to  tell  the  body  that  15  years 
ago  the  people  of  this  country  just 
started  hearing  about  a  disease  called 
genital  herpes.  We  do  not  hear  much 


about  that  anjrmore.  Do  you  know,  in 
the  last  15  years,  how  many  people 
have  contracted  that  disease?  40  mil- 
lion. 40  million  people  in  this  country, 
according  to  scientists,  have  genital 
herpes. 

Now,  if  we  continue  along  the  same 
road  we  have  been  following,  we  are 
going  to  see  millions  of  people  dying. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Burton 
of  Indiana  was  allowed  to  proceed  for 
2  additional  minutes.) 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  We  are 
going  to  see  millions  of  people  dying 
from  this  AIDS  virus. 

Now  some  of  you  are  going  to  say 
this  is  hysteria  we  are  talking  about, 
but  it  is  not.  This  is  not  a  hysterical 
analysis  of  the  program. 

Dr.  Vernon  Mark  of  Harvard  feels 
this  way;  Dr.  Robertson  of  Research, 
Testing  and  Development  Corp.  of 
Lexington,  GA,  feels  this  way;  many 
scientists  feel  this  way,  and  we  are 
going  to  have  to  come  to  grips  with 
this  problem  in  a  relatively  short 
period  of  time. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  BuHTON]  yield? 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  commend  the  gentleman  for  his 
comments.  I  think  his  observations 
about  the  necessity  of  testing  are  very 
valid. 

On  a  narrow  point.  I  would  say  if  we 
are  suggesting  that  everyone  be  tested, 
we  set  up  a  broad  system  for  testing,  I 
would  certainly  Join  the  gentleman  in 
that  effort. 

My  concern  is  that  we  are  singling 
out  one  group  here,  and  making  it 
mandatory  for  them  and  not  for 
others,  and  I  think  that  is  the  subject 
of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  comments. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  I  started  my  re- 
marks, I  said  that  I  was  not  sure  this 
was  the  proper  vehicle  for  It,  but  it 
does  give  us  an  opportunity  before  this 
body  to  bring  this  point  to  the  fore.  I 
think  it  is  extremely  important  that 
everybody  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  realize  what  we  are  up 
against  and  come  to  the  realization 
that  we  have  to  come  to  grips  with 
this  in  a  very  short  period  of  time. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Bxtrton 
of  Indiana  was  allowed  to  proceed  for 
2  additional  minutes.) 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  from  In- 
diana [Mr.  Burton]  yield? 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  Just  wanted  to  point  out  a 
statistic  that  is  rather  frightening,  and 
shows  the  enormity  of  the  problem. 

This  week  we  will  pass  18,000  deaths 
due  to  AIDS,  and  the  Surgeon  General 
told  me  that  figure  is  probably  20  per- 


cent low  because  family  doctors  across 
the  country,  and  it  is  understandable 
even  though  wrong,  as  they  have  done 
for  years  with  suicide,  alcoholism, 
syphilis,  all  sorts  of  this  will,  out  of  re- 
spect or  love  for  a  family  or  a  friend, 
put  in  something  else  in  the  death  cer- 
tificate. 

Even  at  18,000—1  Just  called  the 
Pentagon,  Just  as  a  comparison,  and 
asked  what  month  we  hit  18,000  killed 
in  action  in  Vietnam.  It  was  as  late  as 
November  1967,  and  you  know  this 
country  was  focused  on  that  death-In- 
flicting conflict  in  November  1967,  2 
months  before  the  Tet  offensive.  The 
18,000  is  a  horrendoijs,  enormous  prob- 
lem today. 

Mr.  KOSTMAY131.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Burton]  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  KOSTMAYER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  gentleman  mentioned  the  siu-vey 
regarding  the  prostitutes  in  this  city 
who  have  AIDS.  Does  the  gentleman 
know  how  many,  how  large  the  sample 
was;  how  many  prostitutes? 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  The  study 
is  200,  as  I  understand  it.  So  far,  they 
have  only  come  to  conclusions  on  26  of 
them,  but  of  the  26.  half  of  them  have 
AIDS. 

Mr.  KOSTMAYER.  I  appreciate  the 
gentleman  yielding  further.  There 
were  16  tested;  8  had  AIDS;  8  did  not. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Well,  that 
is  not  according— that  does  not  Jive 
with  my  figures. 

Reclaiming  my  time,  let  me  end  by 
saying  this:  We  caimot  procrastinate 
on  this  for  very  long.  Many  of  my  col- 
leagues and  many  of  the  people 
around  the  country  are  talking  about 
safe  sex  now.  and  in  Fort  Lauderdale, 
FL,  they  are  passing  out  condoms  to 
young  people  along  with  information 
indicating  that  you  can  have  sexual 
contact  without  having  to  have  any 
risk  whatever  of  getting  AIDS.  That 
simply  is  not  the  case. 

In  a  test  that  was  conducted  in  San 
Francisco,  CA,  among  the  gay  or  ho- 
mosexual community  involving  an- 
other veneral  disease  that  was  running 
rampant  throughout  that  community, 
they  decided  to  use  condoms.  The  con- 
doms were  successful  in  reducing  the 
instances  of  gonorrhea  among  these 
people  by  70  percent. 

While  it  reduced  the  instance  of  gon- 
orrhea by  70  percent,  the  number  of 
people  who  acquired  AIDS  went  from 
12  percent  to  67  percent,  among  the 
same  group.  So  while  one  VD  was 
going  down,  AIDS  was  going  up  at  a 
dramatic  rate. 

So  if  anybody  tells  you  that  there  is 
such  a  thing  as  safe  sex  outside  of  a 
monogamous  relationship,  they  are 
simply  giving  you  the  wrong  informa- 
tion. 
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tion  that  I  see  that  the  House  is    back  and  as  we  do  that  make  it  possi- 


risk.  We  are  all  at  risk,  and  I  think 
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TUi  is  gotng  to  be  the  No.  1  Issue  of 
the  late  duties  and  nineties,  and  the 
Oongreas  of  the  United  States  must 
come  to  cripa  with  this  iwoblem. 

Mr.  DANNEIIETER.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  number 

of  WORlS. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  thank  my 
coUeacue  from  XTolorado  [Mr.  Bbowh] 
for  offerinc  this  amendmmt  and  for 
the  good  intentions  that  he  brings  to 
the  taaue.  Let  me  explain  to  you  why  I 
think  It  Is  an  error  for  the  House  to 
adopt  the  amendment:  and  I  will  tell 
you  why. 

Up  until  this  time  in  tMs  Nation,  we 
liave  been  essentially  treating  the 
AIDS  problem  as  a  dvO  rights  prob- 
lem. The  amezMlment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Colorado  [Mr. 
Bbow*]  to  make  this  test  voluntary 
cmtlnues  In  that  vein,  treating  this  as 
a  ctvil  rights  issue. 

I  believe  that  it  is  time  we  treat  this 
as  a  public  health  issue.  Now.  I  respect 
his  obervatloQ  that  it  vpears  that  we 
are  singling  out  those  homeless  people 
who  onne  within  the  purview  of  this 
bOL 

I  moitioned  earlier  that  I  would  like 
to  expand  those  to  be  tested  to  include 
many  others:  Federal  prisoners,  immi- 
grants, persons  seeing  a  marriage  li- 
cense, those  arrested  for  prostitution. 
arrested  for  intravenous  drug  use,  per- 
sons working  in  the  health  care  indus- 
try and  persons  admitted  to  hospitals. 

The  moment  that  I  would  include 
these  other  people  to  be  tested  in  my 
amendment,  the  people  that  are  op- 
posing my  amendment  would  stand  up 
and  raise  a  point  of  order  of  nonger- 
maneness  for  this  other  group.  That  \s 
why  I  have  had  to  reluctantly  only 
limit  it  to  this  group  of  people  covered 
by  the  legislation. 

Let  me  explain  to  you  how  this  thing 
is  so  craxy  and  convoluted.  I  can  illus- 
trate it  by  comparing  how  our  public 
health  care  system  treats  common  ve- 
nereal diseases  that  are  cxirable;  syphi- 
lis or  gonorrhea. 

In  our  society  today,  In  every  State 
of  the  Union,  if  you  go  to  a  doctor  and 
complain  of  sjrmptoms,  and  that 
doctor  treats  you  for  syphilis  or  gonor- 
rhea, which  is  a  curable  communicable 
venereal  disease,  by  law  that  doctor  is 
re<iuired  to  report  that  case  of  a  com- 
municable disease  to  public  health  au- 
thorities. 

There  is  no  voluntary  participation 
in  the  health  care  process  at  all.  In 
fact,  the  paUent  is  told  that  if  they 
don't  reveal  who  their  sexual  contacts 
are  they  can  be  quarantined.  That  is 
the  way  public  health  deals  with  that 
issue  today. 

Contrast  the  way  we  are  dealing 
with  the  virus  for  AIDS,  which  Is  a 
noncurable  communicable  venereal 
disease.  It  is  not  even  reportable  imder 
the  system  that  exists  In  the  public 
health  care  system  today. 


Here,  this  Member  is  just  trying  to 
say,  "Let's  test  a  smaU  group,  test  a 
very  small  group  for  the  virus  for 
AIDS."  Why  do  we  test? 
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We  test  to  gather  statistical  informa- 
tion on  the  magnitude  of  the  problem, 
to  cure  it  and  prevent,  if  we  can,  the 
disease  from  being  transmitted  to 
others.  I  believe  any  person  who  has 
the  virus  has  a  duty  to  know  it.  so 
hopefully  if  they  have  this  virus  they 
are  not  going  to  intentionally  transfer 
it  to  another  human.  That  is  why  we 
test  people.  This  is  sound  public 
policy.  To  suggest  that  we  are  going  to 
make  this  whole  process  voluntary  is 
Just  a  continuation  down  the  wrong 
course  of  treating  this  as  a  civil  rights 
issue.  It  is  not  that.  Viruses  do  not 
have  civil  rights.  It  should  be  treated 
as  a  public  health  issue.  We  should 
reject  this  amendment  making  it  vol- 
untary and  vote  for  the  amendment  to 
require  those  coming  into  the  treat- 
ment centers,  half  of  whom  are  drug 
addicts,  and  drug  addicts  are  contrib- 
uting 17  percent  of  the  AIDS  cases  In 
this  country.  This  is  the  high  risk 
group.  I  will  repeat  to  my  colleague 
from  Colorado,  87  percent  of  the 
American  people,  in  a  poll  taken  by 
Gallup  last  month,  support  not  volun- 
tary testing  but  mandatory  testing  of 
these  people  in  high  risk  groups; 
namely,  male  homosexuals  who  con- 
tribute 73  percent  of  the  AIDS  cases 
and  intravenous  drug  users  who  con- 
tribute 17  percent  of  the  AIDS  cases, 
and  the  sex  partners  of  those  people. 

If  you  want  to  go  contrary  to  the 
way  87  p>ercent  of  the  American  people 
think  we  should  go,  that  is  your  privi- 
lege. But  I  think  the  people  of  this 
Natton  are  intuitively  sick  and  tired  of 
this  issue  being  treated  as  a  civil  rights 
issue  in  this  country.  They  want  the 
public  health  authorities  to  treat  it  as 
a  public  health  issue,  and  we  are 
moving  modestly  in  that  direction  by 
voting  down  the  amendment  of  the 
gentleman. 

I  thank  my  colleague  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Masigan]  for  looking  at  legisla- 
tion that  would  be  desirable.  Also  I 
can  say  to  my  friend  from  California 
[Mr.  Waxman],  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee on  which  I  serve  that  when 
we  held  hearings  a  couple  of  weeks 
ago  with  Dr.  Koop.  and  I  brought  up 
the  niunerous  bills  that  I  have  intro- 
duced in  this  Congress  on  this  issue, 
Mr.  Waxhak  was  rather  cavalier  in 
suggesting  that  my  bills  might  never 
enjoy  a  hearing.  I  introduced  many  of 
those  bills  in  the  last  Congress,  in  Sep- 
tember of  1985.  Would  you  believe 
that  I  have  not  had  the  courtesy  of 
one  hearing  on  any  of  those  bills  to 
date?  The  point  is  the  Issue  is  being 
stonewalled.  We  should  stop  treating 


it  as 


a  civil  rights  issue. 


Mr.  RriTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  some  very  sig- 
nificant concerns  about  the  Danne- 
meyer  atnendment  because  I  believe 
that  this  amendment  specifically  tar- 
gets the  poor  for  AIDS  testing  and  I 
think  In  that  regard  it  is  discriminat- 
ing. 

Now,  if  we  can  say  that  a  vast  per- 
centage of  the  homeless  also  happen 
to  be  drug  addicts,  perhaps  that  is  an 
appropriate  target  population.  But 
then  are  we  not  supposed  to  target 
that  same  drug  addict  population  if 
they  are  members  of  the  middle  class 
or  the  rich? 

Now,  this  amendment,  without 
taking  anything  away  from  the  impor- 
tance of  the  gentleman's  interest  in 
testing  people  for  AIDS,  this  amend- 
ment focuses  on  one  group  of  the  pop- 
ulation which  may  be  among  the  poor- 
est in  our  society. 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RITTER.  I  will  yield  to  my 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Waxman]. 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  is 
pointing  out  another  problem  with 
trying  to  legislate  to  deal  with  the 
AIDS  epidemic  on  this  bill.  It  seems  to 
me  the  appropriate  thing  for  us  to  do 
is  to  defeat  everything  that  is  before 
us  and  to  write  a  bill  in  the  committee 
and  not  try  to  write  a  bill  on  the  floor. 
I  want  bo  concur  in  the  statement  of 
the  gentleman  that  I  do  not  think  it 
makes  sense  to  be  making  policy  until 
we  have  thought  it  through. 

Mr.  RITTER.  I  would  hope  then 
that  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee  would  entertain 
some  of  the  ideas  of  the  gentleman 
from  California  with  regard  to  legisla- 
tion in  IShis  area  and  perhaps  at  that 
point  he  would  not  be  so  focused  on  a 
legislative  vehicle  which  may  not  have 
anything  to  do  with  the  AIDS  issue 
w  \v  &tso6  V6r 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  RITTER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  further. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Mr.  Madigan  and  I 
have  already  had  a  discussion.  We 
have  pointed  out  that  we  are  working 
on  a  bUI  together  which  we  expect  to 
present  to  the  House. 

Mr.  RITTER.  I  thank  the  Chairman 
and  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  niunber  of 
words,  and  I  rise  against  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  hesitant  to  take 
the  floor  on  this  particular  issue  but  I 
find  it  necessary  because  of  the  direc- 


tion that  I  see  that  the  House  is 
taking. 

I  served  in  the  field  of  public  health 
education  before  I  went  into  the  politi- 
cal arena.  I  worked  in  the  field  of  tu- 
berculosis. That  was  a  communicable 
disease. 

I  remember  very  well  back  in  the 
late  1930's  and  early  1940's  that  the 
same  kind  of  hysteria  that  we  find 
here  in  this  House  today  we  found  in 
State  legislatures,  in  city  councils,  and 
in  boards  of  supervisors  in  the  State  of 
California. 

It  was  a  time  when  the  incidence  of 
tuberculosis  was  the  very  highest. 
There  was  not  a  single  sanitarium  in 
the  entire  country  that  was  not  full. 

Now  tuberculosis  is  closely  associat- 
ed with  poverty,  and  the  one  thing 
that  I  remember  happening  then  is 
that  the  health  authorities  were  con- 
stantly telling  the  legislators  that 
something,  of  course,  had  to  be  done 
but  it  had  to  be  done  in  cooperation 
with  those  who  understood  epidemiol- 
ogy; the  epidemiologists  of  that  time 
and  the  health  authorities. 

It  took  that  combination  before  we 
were  finally  able  to  almost  eradicate 
tuberculosis. 

Now,  that  particular  disease  is  on 
the  rise  again,  again  due  to  poverty, 
again  due  to  all  these  other  things 
that  contribute  greatly  to  the  inci- 
dence of  commimicable  diseases  in 
general. 

I  believe  that  we  must  go  back  now 
to  the  time  and  carefully  consider  the 
fact  that  experience  has  taught  us  a 
great  deal  in  the  last  few  years  and 
what  it  did  teach  us  with  regard  to  tu- 
berculosis and  other  communicable 
diseases  was  that  it  was  not  the  pre- 
rogative of  the  legislator  by  himself  to 
do  anything,  but  that  the  legislator  in 
order  to  be  effective  had  to  be  in  full 
consultation  with  the  experts  of 
health,  epidemiologists,  and  also  be  in 
touch  constantly  with  the  problems 
existing  In  the  community. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  that  this 
Hoiise  would  be  ill  advised  to  adopt 
any  of  these  amendments. 

I  think  that  what  we  should  do  is  to 
make  it  possible  for  a  committee  of 
this  House  to  study  the  situation  in  co- 
operation with  the  Department  of 
Health,  with  the  health  authorities  of 
this  Nation  and  with  the  experts  who 
are  now  studying  the  incidence  of 
AIDS  in  this  Nation. 

You  probably  remember  that  it  was 
not  too  long  ago  that  we  brought  in 
the  first  appropriation  for  AIDS  right 
here  in  this  House.  You  probably  will 
remember  that  up  to  that  time  not  a 
single  penny  had  been  spent  on  re- 
search. 

Well,  that  was  5  years  ago.  Now  we 
know  a  little  bit  more  than  we  did 
before.  But  we  also  have  the  experi- 
ence of  the  past  with  other  communi- 
cable diseases.  It  seems  to  me  that  we 
as   legislators   should   take   one   step 


back  and  as  we  do  that  make  it  possi- 
ble for  the  experts  to  come  in.  the  doc- 
tors, those  who  are  involved  with  this 
and  to  advise  us  as  to  what  the  next 
step  should  be. 

That  I  offer  as  humble  advice  from 
someone  who  actually  dealt  in  that 
field. 

Believe  me,  if  we  do  not  do  that,  I 
think  the  time  will  come  when  we  may 
live  to  regret  it. 

Mrs.  BOXER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

The  reason  we  have  been  going  on  a 
long  time  about  this  in  a  way  Is  a  good 
sign;  it  means  that  people  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  understand  the  criti- 
cal importance  of  this  AIDS  issue. 

But,  Isuiies  and  gentlemen  from  both 
sides  of  the  aisle,  the  way  to  fight 
against  AIDS  is  not  through  this 
homeless  bill.  It  just  Is  not  the  proper 
vehicle.  Whether  it  is  voluntary  or 
mandatory,  the  testing  does  not 
belong  in  this  biU.  It  wlU  have  an  ad- 
verse effect  on  the  spread  of  AIDS. 
Under  both  versions  whether  it  is 
mandatory  or  voluntary,  there  is  re- 
portabUity.  We  Icnow  because  the 
public  health  experts  just  had  a  con- 
ference and  told  us  that  this  is  not  the 
way  to  go. 

AIDS  is  not  a  political  issue.  And  I 
aon  going  to  say  that  a  lot  from  this 
particular  well  this  year,  AIDS  is  not  a 
political  issue. 
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AIDS  is  a  public  health  Issue,  and 
therefore,  we  must  follow  the  advice 
of  the  public  health  experts. 

Every  time  we  are  tempted  to  vote 
one  way  or  another  or  make  an  in- 
flammatory speech,  we  have  to  re- 
member what  they  are  telling  us. 
They  are  telling  us  not  to  do  the  kinds 
of  things  that  are  being  done  in  the 
Dannemeyer  amendment. 

Let  us  please,  please  vote  down  these 
amendments.  It  is  not  the  appropriate 
vehicle.  Let  us  remember  that  when 
the  appropriate  committees  come  in, 
that  is  the  time  that  we  will  be  togeth- 
er in  fighting  this  dreadful  disease. 

Mr.  DURBIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  BOXER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DURBIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  like  to  stand  in  opposition  to 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  California.  I  think  to  in- 
clude mandatory  testing  in  this  bill 
singles  out  one  group  of  Americans, 
namely  the  homeless.  If  we  would  pass 
the  amendment  by  the  gentleman 
from  California,  we  would  be  stigma- 
tizing these  unfortunate  people. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  in  the  public 
eye,  there  would  be  a  suggestion  that 
the  homeless  are  more  susceptible  to 
this  disease.  We  know  that  is  not  true. 
It  is  a  not  a  group  that  is  at  greater 


risk.  We  are  all  at  risk,  and  I  think 
that  is  very  obvious. 

I  should  add.  too,  that  at  a  meeting 
of  our  Select  Committee  on  Children. 
Youth  and  Families,  a  family  came 
before  us  with  four  small  children  and 
explained  what  they  had  been 
through  trying  to  find  shelter.  To 
burden  this  family  and  many  others 
with  a  mandatory  AIDS  test  before 
giving  the  kids  shelter  Is  Inhuman. 

I  would  ask  the  Members  of  this 
committee  to  reject  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  DAinmcxTERl. 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  BOXER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  agree  with  the  gentlewoman  from 
California  [Mrs.  Boxer]  wholeheart- 
edly. The  public  health  people  liave, 
in  fact,  been  telling  us  repeatedly  that 
mandatory  testing  of  the  nature  that 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Dannemeyer]  suggests  is  exactly  the 
wrong  way  to  go  from  a  public  health 
point  of  view. 

The  National  Institute  of  Medicine 
of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  issued  a 
report  on  October  1  of  this  past  year 
saying  exactly  that.  A  CDC  hearing  2 
weeks  ago  confirmed  exactly  that. 

We  in  the  Congress  have  reason  to 
be  proud  of  the  fact  that  we  have 
dealt  with  this  as  a  public  health  sci- 
entific issue.  Let  us  not  turn  our  backs 
on  the  approach  of  public  education 
and  research  at  this  stage. 

Mrs.  BOXER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  is  right.  We  should  not 
panic  when  we  do  this;  we  should  do  it 
the  right  way. 

The  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Waxman]  will  be  coming  with  us  and 
he  is  ranking  member  of  the  subcom- 
mittee. That  is  the  way  to  deal  with 
this  issue. 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  Kildee).  The 
question  is  on  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Colorado  [Mr. 
Brown]  to  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Dannemeyer}. 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment 
was  rejected. 

The  CHARIMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man   from    Csdlfomla    [Mr.    Dannx- 

Mr.  MADIGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Lewis]  has  been  seeking  recognition 
for  20  minutes  on  this  side. 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  the  requisite 
number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  rather  extended 
debate  on  the  Dannemeyer  amend- 
ment and  substitute  thereto  is  a  very, 
very  Important  signal  note  that  the 
House,  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  Is  be- 
ginning to  reflect  the  constituent  in- 
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so  much  ignoring  of  the  law.  We 
wonder  why  the  law  becomes  so  unim- 
portant to  people  within  the  adminis- 


clearly  there  are  times  when  the  rule 
of  law  simply  does  not  matter. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
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tensto  and  concern  about  what  is 
Ukely  to  be  the  most  dreaded  disease 
to  ffeoe  our  country  in  our  lifetimes. 

Indeed.  In  a  very  short  time,  in  every 
nelibbartiood.  in  every  family,  there  is 
toioa  to  be  expreaaed  concern  about 
the  faniMet  of  this  dlaeaae. 

I  am  moat  pleased  that  the  aiHiroprl- 
ate  oommitteea  involved  are  seriously 
addrearing  this  matter  this  year.  We 
will  see  comprdiensive  legislation 
aocm. 

I.  myaelf.  have  a  package  with  well 
over  100  cotpoaaaon  on  both  sides  of 
the  aiale.  and  it  involves  the  highest 
level  of  coordination  through  a  top- 
level  cmmniaaion.  analysing  the  poten- 
tial means  of  solving  this  problem. 

The  way  to  solve  it  does  not  Involve, 
in  my  Judgment,  a  rifling  at  a  specific 
group  of  people  in  a  bill  like  this.  We 
will  have  a  dosen  bills  in  the  next 
couple  of  weeks,  and  we  can  have  this 
debate  over  and  over  and  It  will  tend 
to  polarise  us  on  this  issue. 

Instead,  I  would  urge  us  to  come  to- 
gether to  do  our  homework,  to  find  so- 
lutions, and  pass  legislation  that  wlU 
raise  this  issue  to  the  highest  level  of 
omoem  within  this  House. 

For  that  reason,  while  I  respect  the 
concern  of  my  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man  from  California  [Mr.  Danne- 
■cam],  I  would  urge  very  strongly  for 
my  colleagues  to  vote  "no." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man   from    California    [Mr.    Danne- 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes 
an>eared  to  have  it. 

laOOISKDVOTK 

B«r.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  demand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  101,  noes 
292,  not  voting  40.  as  follows: 
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[Roll  No.  20] 
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BUbmy 

Boehlert 

Bocv 

Boland 

Bona-  (TN) 

Bonlor  (MI) 

Bonller 

Borskl 

Boaoo 

Box* 

Brendan 

Brooks 

Bnioe 

Bryant 

Busttmante 

Byron 

Callslian 

(Campbell 

Cardtn 

Carper 

<:arr 

Chandler 

Chappell 

Clarke 

Clay 

Cllnger 

Coelko 

Coleman  (TX) 

Collins 

Conte 

Conyers 

Couahlln 

Courier 

Coyne 

Crockett 

Darden 

Davis  (MI) 

de  la  Garza 

DeFKlo 

Dellums 

Derrick 

DeWlne 

DicU 

DlngcU 

Dlxoo 

Dorgan(ND) 

Dowaey 

Durttn 

Dwytr 

DymaUy 

Early 

Eckart 

Edwards  (CA) 

Edwards  (OK) 

Enslkh 

Erdrtich 

Espy 

Evans 

Fbsc«U 

Fazio 

PeiSkan 

Fish 

Flak* 

FUppo 

FlorlD 

FocUetU 

Foley 

Ford  (MI) 

Ford(TN) 

Frank 

Frencel 


SwlndaU 

Taylor 

Vander  Jact 

Volkmer 

Walker 

Weber 

NOES-292 

Froct 

OaUo 

Garcia 

Gaydos 

Gejdenson 

Oekas 

Gilman 

Ollckman 

Qonxales 

Ooodllng 

Gordon 

Gradlson 

Grandy 

Grant 

Gray(IL) 

Gray  (PA) 

Green 

Gregg 

Guarini 

Gunderson 

Hamilton 

Hammerschmidt 

Hatcher 

Hawkins 

Hayes  (IL) 

Hayes  (LA) 

Hefner 

Henry 

Bertel 

Hochbnieckner 

Houghton 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Huclutby 

Hughes 

Hutto 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 

Jenkins 

Johnson  (CTT) 

Johnson  (SD) 

Jones  (NO 

Jones  (TN) 

Jontz 

KanJorsU 

Kaptur 

Kasich 

Kastenmeier 

Kemp 

Kennedy 

Kennelly 

KUdee 

Kleczka 

Kolbe 

Kolter 

Kostmayer 

LaFalce 

Lancaster 

lAntos 

Lehman  (CA) 

Lehman  (PL) 

Leland 

Levin  (MI) 

Levlne  (CA) 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lewis  (GA) 

Lowry  (WA) 

MacKay 

Madlgan 

Manton 

Markey 

Martin  (NT) 

Martinez 

Matsui 

MavToules 

Mamoli 

McCloskey 

McCurdy 

McDade 

McHugh 

McKlnney 

McMlllen  (MD) 

Meyers 

Mfume 

Mica 

Miller  (CA) 

Miller  (WA) 


Wilson 
Wolf 
Wortley 
Toung  (FL) 


MlneU 

Mollnart 

MoUohan 

Montgomery 

Moody 

Morella 

Morrison  ((TT) 

Morrison  (WA) 

Mrazek 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Nagle 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nelson 

Nichols 

Nowak 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Olln 

Ortiz 

Owens  (NY) 

Owens  (DT) 

Panetta 

Pashayan 

Patterson 

Pease 

Penny 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pickett 

Pickle 

Porter 

Price  (IL) 

Price  (NO 

Pursell 

QulUen 

RahaU 

Rangel 

Ray 

Regula 

Richardson 

Ridge 

Rinaldo 

Rltter 

Roberts 

Robinson 

Rodlno 

Roe 

Rose 

Rostenkowskl 

Roukema 

Rowland  (CTT) 

Rowland  (GA) 

Roybal 

Russo 

Sabo 

Saiki 

Savage 

Sawyer 

Saxton 

Schneider 

Schroeder 

Schumer 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shuster 

Sikorskl 

Slsisky 

Skaggs 

Slattery 

Smith  (FL) 

Smith  (LA) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith.  Robert 

(OR) 
Snowe 
Solarz 
Spence 
Spratt 
St  Germain 
Staggers 
Stalllngs 
Stark 
Stokes 
Studda 


SwUt 

Synar 

Tallon 

Tauke 

Thomas  (OA) 

Thomas  (QA) 

Torres 

Torrlcelll 

Towns 

Traf leant 

Trailer 


UdaU 

Upton 

Valentine 

Vento 

Vtadoaky 

Vucanovich 

Walgren 

WatUns 

Wazman 

Welas 

Weldon 


Wheat 

Whittaker 

Whltten 

Willlama 

Wise 

Wolpe 

Wyden 

WyUe 

Tates 

Yatron 


NOT  VOTING— 40 


Anniuudo 

Anthony 

Badham 

Baker 

Berman 

BeviU 

Boucher 

Brown  (CA) 

Buechner 

Chapman 

Cheney 

Coleman  (MO) 

Cooper 


Uplnski 

Livingston 

Uoyd 

Luken,  Thomas 

McEwen 

McOrath 

Moakley 

Roemer 

Skelton 

Slaughter  (NY) 

Tauzin 

Young  (AK) 


Craig 

Dickinson 

Donnelly 

Dowdy 

Dyson 

Gephardt 

Gibbons 

Hansen 

Hopkins 

Horton 

Hubbard 

Inhofe 

Leach  (lA) 

Leath  (TX) 
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The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pair: 
On  this  vote: 

B4r.  Cheney  for,  with  Mr.  Leach  of  Iowa 
against. 

Mr.  KASICH  and  Mr.  STAGGERS 
changed  their  votes  from  "aye"  to 
"no." 

Messra.  WILSON.  HYDE,  PACK- 
ARD, STENHOLM,  HALL  of  Texas, 
HARRIS,  and  LENT  changed  their 
votes  from  "no"  to  "aye." 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
noimced  as  above  recorded. 

AMEIlDlfEIfT  OFFERED  BT  MK.  WALIOai 

Mr.    WALKER.    Mr.    Chairman,    I 
offer  an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendaient  offered  by  Mr.  Walker:  At 
the  end  »f  title  I,  insert  the  foUowing  new 
section: 

SEC.  104.  LlMrrATION  ON  EXPENDITURE  OF  FUNDS. 

No  amtiunt  may  be  made  available  under 
an  authorization  In  this  Act  (or.  If  made 
available,  obligated  or  expended)  in  viola- 
tion of  any  other  Federal  law,  including,  but 
not  limited  to,  section  1103  of  title  31, 
United  States  Code,  the  Balanced  Budget 
and  Emergency  Deficit  Control  Act  of  1985, 
the  Concessional  Budget  Act  of  1974,  and 
the  Interlial  Revenue  Code  of  1986. 

Mr.  WALKER  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendment  be  consid- 
ered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  'was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
amendment  that  I  have  before  the 
House  aft  the  present  time  should  be 
noncontroversial,  but  it  probably  will 
not  be.  It  should  be  accepted  by  the 
committee,  but  it  probably  will  not  be. 

Let  me  say  that  this  amendment 
speaks  to  the  concept  of  the  rule  of 
law.  We  wonder  why  we  see  so  much 
disrespect  for  the  law,  why  we  see  so 
much  flouting  of  the  law.  why  we  see 


so  much  ignoring  of  the  law.  We 
wonder  why  the  law  becomes  so  unim- 
portant to  people  within  the  adminis- 
tration, to  people  across  the  country. 
Well,  I  think  one  reason  is  that  they 
constantly  look  at  this  body  and  they 
see  us  constantly  voting  to  violate  the 
laws  that  we  Impose  upon  others. 

What  this  law  says,  and  says  very 
clearly,  is  that  the  money  spent  under 
this  bill  must  comply  with  all  Federal 
laws. 

Let  me  read  the  amendment  for  the 
Members.  AU  it  says  is. 

No  amount  may  be  made  available  under 
an  authorization  in  this  Act  or,  if  made 
available,  obligated  or  expended  In  violation 
of  any  other  Federal  law. 

It  seems  to  me  that  Is  quite  clear  and 
It  probably  should  not  seem  very  con- 
troversial. Some  might  contend  that  it 
is  not  even  needed.  But  let  me  explain 
why  It  needs  to  be  passed.  We  have  a 
homeless  shelter  here  in  Washington, 
DC,  that  gets  money  from  this  Gov- 
ernment. The  shelter  is  nm  by  an  indi- 
vidual who  testified  before  the  Gov- 
ernment Operations  Committee  last 
year.  When  asked  about  the  financing 
of  his  shelter,  he  made  these  state- 
ments. He  first  of  all  said  we  are  not 
tax  exempt.  One  of  the  Members  of 
this  body  questioning  him  said, 
"*  •  •  and  therefore,  not  being  tax 
exempt,  you  are,  if  I  understand  cor- 
rectly, required  to  file  tax  returns  and 
pay  income  tax  on  the  income  from 
donations?" 

The  answer  to  that  question  was, 
"Neither  of  which  we  do."  In  other 
words,  that  shelter  is  absolutely  in  vio- 
lation of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code. 
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Let  me  also  suggest  that  several 
months  ago,  a  couple  years  ago  now, 
we  in  a  great  fit  of  political  passion 
passed  a  law  for  the  land  that  required 
a  balanced  budget.  Well,  we  seem  to  go 
along,  having  done  these  things  and 
passing  congressional  budget  acts  and 
all  of  that,  we  then  just  go  about  ig- 
noring the  commitments  that  we 
make. 

I  will  say  very  bluntly  that  this 
amendment,  if  adopted,  would  create 
major  problems  in  implementing  the 
act,  but  it  also  raises  a  very  basic  ques- 
tion. When  the  issue  arose  of  whether 
or  not  to  obey  the  law  and  we  passed 
upon  that  particular  question,  how  did 
you  vote?  What  is  more  important  in 
this  body,  the  politics  of  big  spending 
or  the  rule  of  law? 

We  had  a  statement  made  out  here 
earlier  today  that  we  fundamentally 
can  corrupt  the  process  by  what  we  do 
here.  I  will  tell  you  that  it  seems  to  me 
when  we  say  flatly  that  some  people 
are  above  the  law.  we  fundamentally 
corrupt  the  process.  If  you  believe  in 
the  rule  of  law.  you  will  vote  "yes"  on 
this  amendment  and  support  that  rule 
of  law.  If  you  vote  no,  you  say  quite 


clearly  there  are  times  when  the  rule 
of  law  simply  does  not  matter. 

The  CHAIRIyLAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Walker]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes 
appeared  to  have  it. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  154,  noes 
230,  not  voting  49,  as  follows: 

[RoU  No.  21] 
AYES-154 


Archer 

Armey 

Ballenger 

Bartlett 

Barton 

Bateman 

Bereuter 

Bilirakls 

Bliley 

Broomfleld 

Brown  (CO) 

Running 

Burton 

Byron 

Callahan 

C:ampbeU 

Chandler 

dinger 

Coats 

Coble 

Combest 

Coughlin 

Courier 

Crane 

Daniel 

Dannemeyer 

Darden 

Daub 

Davis  (IL) 

Delay 

DeWine 

DioGuardi 

Doman  (CA) 

Dreier 

E>uncan 

Edwards  (OK) 

Emerson 

English 

FaweU 

Fields 

PUh 

Prenzel 

GaUegly 

GaUo 

Gekas 

Gingrich 

Ooodllng 

Gradlson 

Grandy 

Gregg 

Gunderson 

HaU(TX) 

Hastert 


Ackennan 

Alexander 

Andrews 

Anthony 

Applegate 

Aspin 

Atkins 

AuCoin 

Barnard 

Bates 

Bellenson 

Bennett 

Blaggi 

BUbray 

Boehlert 

Boggs 

Boland 

Boner  (TN) 


Hefley 

Henry 

Herger 

Hiler 

Holloway 

Houghton 

Hunter 

Hyde 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

Kasich 

Kemp 

Kolbe 

Konnyu 

Kyi 

Lagomarsino 

LatU 

Lent 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lewis  (FL) 

Lightfoot 

Lott 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lujan 

Lukens.  Donald 

Lungren 

Mack 

Madlgan 

Marlenee 

Martin  (IL) 

Martin  (NY) 

McCandless 

McCoUum 

McDade 

McMillan  (NO 

Meyers 

Michel 

MiUer  (OH) 

Miller  (WA) 

MoUnari 

Moorhead 

Morrison  (WA) 

Myers 

Nielaon 

Oxley 

Packard 

Parrls 

Pashayan 

Petri 

Pickle 

Porter 

Qulllen 

Ravenel 
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Bonlor  (MI) 

Bonker 

Borskl 

Bosco 

Boxer 

Brennan 

Brooks 

Bruce 

Bryant 

Bustamante 

Cardin 

Carper 

Carr 

Chappell 

Clarke 

Clay 

Coelho 

Coleman  (TX) 


Ray 

Regula 

Rhodes 

Rltter 

Roberts 

Robinson 

Rogers 

Roth 

Rowland  (CrT) 

Saxton 

Schaefer 

Schuette 

Sensenbrenner 

Shaw 

Shumway 

Shuster 

Skeen 

Slaughter  (VA) 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (TX) 

Smith.  Denny 

(OR) 
Smith,  Robert 

(NH) 
Smith,  Robert 

(OR) 
Solomon 
Spence 
Stalllngs 
Stangeland 
Stenholm 
Stratton 
Stump 
Sundqulst 
Sweeney 
SwindaU 
Tauke 
Taylor 
Thomas  (CA) 
Upton 
Vander  Jagt 
Volkmer 
Vucanovich 
Walker 
Watkins 
Weber 
Weldon 
Whittaker 
Wolf 
Wortley 
Young (FL) 


Collins 

Conte 

Conyers 

Coyne 

Oockett 

Davis  (MI) 

de  la  Garza 

DeFazlo 

Dellums 

Derrick 

Dicks 

DingeU 

Dixon 

Dorvan(ND) 

Downey 

Durbin 

Dwyer 

Dymally 


Early 

Eckart 

Edwards  (CA) 

Erdreich 

Espy 

Evans 

FasceU 

Fazio 

Feighan 

Flake 

Flippo 

Plorio 

FogUetU 

Foley 

Ford  (MI) 

Ford(TN) 

Frank 

Frost 

Garcia 

Gaydos 

Gejdenson 

Gilman 

Ollckman 

(Gonzalez 

Grant 

Gray  (IL) 

Gray  (PA) 

Green 

Ouarinl 

HaU  (OH) 

Hamilton 

Harris 

Hatcher 

Hawkins 

Hayes  (IL) 

Hayes  (LA) 

Hefner 

Hertel 

Hochbnieckner 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hutto 

Jeffords 

Jenkins 

Johnson  (.CT) 

Johnson  (SD) 

Jones  (NO 

Jones  (TN) 

Jontz 

Kanjorski 

Kaptur 

Kastenmeier 

Kennedy 

Kennelly 

KUdee 

Kleczka 

Kolter 


Kostmayer 
lAFaioe 
Lancaster 
Lantos 
Lehman  (CA) 
Lehman  (FL) 
Leland 
Levin  (M*) 
Levlne  (CA) 
Lewis  (GA) 
Lowry  (WA) 
Manton 
Markey 
Martinez 
Matsui 
Mavroules 


McCloskey 

McCurdy 

McHugh 

McKlnney 

McMlllen  (MD) 

Mfume 

Mica 

Miller  (CA) 

MineU 

MoUohan 

Moody 

Morella 

Morrison  (CTF) 

Mrazek 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Nagle 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nelson 

Nichols 

Nowak 

Oakar 

Obeistar 

Obey 

OUn 

Ortiz 

Owens  (NY) 

Owens  (DT) 

PanetU 

Patterson 

Pease 

Penny 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pickett 

Price  (IL) 

Price  (NO 

Pursell 

RahaU 

Rangel 

Richardson 


Ridge 

Rinaldo 

Rodlno 

Roe 

Rose 

RoatenkowiU 

Roukema 

Rowland  (OA) 

Roybal 

RuaK 

Sabo 

SaikI 

Savage 

Sawyer 

Scheuer 

Schroeder 

Schumer 

Sharp 

Sikorskl 

Sialaky 

Skaggs 

Slattery 

Smith  (FL) 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Snowe 

Solarz 

Spratt 

St  Germain 

Staggers 

Stark 

Stokes 

Studds 

Swift 

Synar 

TaUon 

Thomas  (OA) 

Torres 

TorriceUl 

Towns 

Traflcant 

Traxler 

Ddall 

Valentine 

Vento 

Vladoaky 

Walgren 

Waxman 

Weiss 

Wheat 

Whltten 

WUliams 

WUson 

Wise 

Wolpe 

Wyden 

Yates 

Yatron 


NOT  VOTING— 49 


Anderson 

Annunzio 

Badham 

Baker 

Bentley 

Berman 

BevUl 

Boucher 

Boulter 

Brown  (CA) 

Buechner 

Chapman 

Cheney 

Coleman  (MO) 

Cooper 

Craig 


Dickinson 

DonneUy 

Dowdy 

Dyson 

Gephardt 

Gibbons 

(jordon 

Hammerschmidt 

Hansen 

Hopkins 

Horton 

Hubbard 

Inhofe 

Leach  (lA) 

Leath  (TX) 

Liplnski 

Livingston 
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Uoyd 

Luken.  Thomas 

MacKay 

McEwen 

McOrath 

Moakley 

Montgomery 

Roemer 

Schneider 

Schulze 

Skelton 

Slaughter  (NY) 

Tauzin 

WyUe 

Young  (AK) 


So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 
The    result    of    the    vote    was    an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

AMKIfDlfEirr  OFFERED  BT  MR.  ROTBAL 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Roybal: 
In  section  101(gK2),  strike  "homeless  fam- 
ilies with  children"  and  insert  the  following: 
"elderly  persons  and  homeless  families  with 
chUdren  (to  the  extent  informed  by  public 
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to  be  oonalatent  with  the 
of  the  boneleH  population  in 
Um  JuMiettans  of  such  Mcneiee)". 

In  neUoB  lOKcXl),  iiMert  after  "pracUca- 
Ifl0"  the  foQowbic:  "and  to  the  extent  In- 
fatmad  by  appllranti  tar  granta  under  this 
■eetlan  to  be  oonaistent  with  the  composi- 
tion <tf  the  homeleM  population  In  the  jurls- 
dletlaaa  of  aneh  applicants". 

In  aeetion  tOMgXl).  iOMrt  "elderly  per- 
Mma  and"  before  "homelen  families  with 
ehUdmi". 

Mr.  ROYBAL  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendment  be  consid- 
ered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Rkx»s. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Calif omla? 

Ttusn  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is 
a  perfecting  amendment  that  only 
does  two  things.  No.  1,  it  ensures  that 
the  needy  elderly  person  would  have 
equal  aocen  to  assistance. 

The  next  thing  that  it  does  is  it  in- 
cludes the  elderly  person  among  those 
to  receive  primary  benefits  in  section 
101(gK2).  which  specifically  authorizes 
section  8  housing  authority  assistance. 
Then  it  goes  on  and  it  also  provides 
grants  for  facilities  with  regard  to  sec- 
tion 303(gXl). 

It  ma«ly  then  includes  the  elderly 
as  participants  under  the  provisions  of 
this  bill,  and  nothing  else. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
are  well  advised  of  this  amendment.  It 
is  an  improvement  on  the  bill  and  we 
accept  it  on  our  side. 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  jrield? 

Mr.  ROYBAK  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
minority  is  delighted  to  accept  the 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man frmn  California  [Mr.  Roybal]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
AMjuiMum  omasD  bt  mr.  oekas 

Mr.  GEKAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clei^  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Okkas:  In  sec- 
tion 301,  insert  after  subsection  (f)  the  fol- 
lowlnc  new  subaecticm  (and  redesignate  the 
subsequent  subsections  accordingly): 

(g)  ImruL  lUr(»T.— 

(1)  MM  later  than  <  months  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Commis- 
sion  shall  submit  to  the  Congress  a  report 
setting  frath  the  findings  and  conclusions  of 
the  Cofnmlsalon. 

(2)  The  repent  required  in  this  subsection 
shall  tnetude  a  review  and  evaluation  of — 

(A)  the  current  funding  of  programs  for 
the  homeless  and  the  effecUveness  of  such 
fundings 

(B)  the  impact  and  effectiveness  of  cur- 
rent Federal  mograms  for  relieving  the 
proUems  of  the  homeless;  and 


(C)  the  need  for  additional  fimdlng  for 
such  programs  (Including  recommended 
amounts  for  the  programs  for  which 
artiounts  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
In  this  Act,  or  in  the  amendments  made  by 
thtaAct. 

(3)  No  authorization  of  appropriations  In 
this  Act,  or  in  the  amendments  made  by  this 
Att,  shall  be  effective  until  the  Commission 
8iA>mit8  the  report  required  under  this  sub- 
section. If  the  Commission  determines  that 
the  amount  provided  for  any  program  in 
this  Act  Is  sufficient,  then  the  authorization 
shall  become  immediately  effective.  If  the 
Commission  determines  that  the  amount 
provided  for  any  program  in  this  Act  Is  in- 
sufficient or  excessive,  then  the  authoriza- 
tion shall  not  be  effective  until  the  Con- 
gress, by  law,  enacts  a  new  authorization  of 
appropriations. 

Mr.  GEKAS  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendment  be  consid- 
ered as  read  and  printed  In  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GEKAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  aU  this 
amendment  does  is  try  to  put  the 
horse  and  the  cart  in  the  right  order. 

The  bill  as  it  has  been  created  and  is 
In  front  of  the  floor  creates  an  inter- 
agency commission  to  administer  all  of 
these  various  programs  and  to  report 
back  to  the  Congress  on  various  as- 
pects, whether  it  is  overlapping, 
whether  there  is  duplication,  whether 
there  is  money  wasted,  whether  there 
are  Insufficient  funds  in  some  pro- 
grams and  not  others,  and  then,  with- 
out waiting  to  see  what  that  agency 
does,  assigns  the  money,  appropriates 
the  money,  and  spends  the  money. 

This  amendment  puts  the  horse 
back  in  front  where  it  belongs,  and 
really  implements  the  will  of  the  au- 
thors of  this  bill.  It  says  that  this 
interagency  commission,  which  now 
has  30  days  to  report  back  to  the  Con- 
gress under  the  wording  of  the  bill, 
would  simply  have  6  months  to  do  so, 
but  that  no  money  shall  be  spent 
under  the  appropriations  until  that 
agency,  which  this  bill  creates,  reports 
back  to  the  Congress  and  determines 
whether  or  not  there  has  been  over- 
lapping, whether  or  not  there  has 
b«en  overspending  in  any  or  under- 
spending in  any,  and  if  that  report 
confirms  the  levels  of  funding  that 
appear  in  the  main  body  of  this  biU, 
then  that  wiU  be  the  end  of  it  and  the 
appropriation  will  take  place. 

If  the  money  is  too  much  in  one  area 
because  of  overlapping,  then  the  Con- 
gress will  have  another  opportunity  to 
cut  back  on  that  one  to  meet  the  needs 
on  the  funding  that  is  already  in  place. 

Members  of  the  committee,  my 
amendment  will  do  no  harm  to  the 
commitment  that  we  have  to  the 
homeless  because  the  stream  of  fund- 
ing that  is  already  in  the  pipeline  will 
continue  to  flow.  It  simply  means  that 
in  order  to  make  sure  that  we  have  the 


right  gmounts  In  the  right  places  that 
we  are  going  to  wait  until  the  report  of 
the  interagency  commission  comes 
back  tp  the  Congress. 

I  ask  that  this  amendment  be  adopt- 
ed. The  one  trouble  with  it,  I  know,  is 
that  it  makes  sense.  But  if  you  can 
look  beyond  that,  I  ask  you  to  adopt 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  CK>NZALEZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  once  again  this  is  a 
gutting  amendment.  It  says  we  will 
wait  until  you  have  this  authorized 
and  then  you  have  to  wait  6  months 
until  you  get  an  interagency  report. 

The  gentleman  said  that  this  was 
placing  the  horse  in  front  of  the  cart 
as  it  ought  to.  This  does  not  place  any 
horse  anywhere  except  shooting  him' 
dead.  This  is  a  gutting  amendment,  it 
is  nothing  else  but,  and  I  think  that 
stiff  ices  for  the  moment. 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentletnan  jrield? 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Ctudrman,  the  fact 
is  this  amendment  does  not  put  the 
horse  In  front  of  the  cart.  This  amend- 
ment shoots  the  horse.  That  is  what 
this  amendment  does,  and  the  fact  is 
that  what  this  amendment  is  saying  is 
that  We  are  going  to  study  this  issue 
some  more,  that  for  the  next  3,  4,  5 
months  we  are  going  to  study  this 
issue  Bather  than  deal  with  the  lu-gent 
problem  that  exists. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding 
and  would  ask  the  defeat  of  this 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  GekasI. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes 
appeared  to  have  it. 

RXCORSED  VOTE 

Mr.     GEKAS.     Mr.     Chairman,     I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 
A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 
The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  124,  noes 
260,  not  voting  49,  as  follows: 
[RoU  No.  221 
AYES— 124 
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So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

AMXifSifKirr  orrERED  bt  kr.  Komrrn 

Mr.  KONNYU.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Konnyu: 

TITLE  VI-WORK-PARE 
REQX7IREMENTS 

SEC.  601.  STATES  WrrH  WORK-FARE  PROGRAMS  RE- 
LATING TO  FEDERAL  FUNDS. 

(a)  In  General.— Notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  this  Act  to  the  contrary, 
grant  funds  under  this  Act  may  not  be  ex- 
pended in  any  State— 

( 1 )  that  by  law  reciulres  recipients  of  Fed- 
eral funcis  to  participate  in  work-require- 
ment programs;  and 

(2)  that  does  not  by  law  require  that,  to 
the  extent  practicable,  a  homeless  person 
participate  in  such  work-requirement  pro- 
grams if  the  homeless  person  is — 

(A)  able-b(xUed  and  mentally  competent: 

(B)  receiving  services  pursuant  to  this  Act; 
and 

(C)  ineligible  to  receive  funcis  under  the 
Federal  program  with  respect  to  Aid  to 
Families  with  Dependent  ChUdren,  or  with 
respect  to  Supplemental  Security  Income. 

(b)  Exception.— Grant  funds  under  this 
Act  may  be  expended  within  the  Jurisdiction 
of  a  local  unit  of  government  that  by  law 
makes  the  requirements  described  In  subsec- 
tion (a). 

SEC.  COZ.  STATES  WmiOUT  WORK-FARE  PROGRAMS 
RELATING  TO  FEDERAL  FUNDS. 

(a)  In  General.— With  respect  to  any 
State  that  does  not  by  law  require  recipients 
of  Federal  funds  to  participate  in  work-re- 
quirement programs,  grant  funds  imder  this 
Act,  notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
this  Act  to  the  contrary,  may  not  be  expend- 
ed in  any  such  State  unless  such  State— 

(1)  establishes  a  program  for  the  purpose 
of  assisting  homeless  individuals  in  finding 
employment;  and 

(2)  requires  that,  to  the  extent  practica- 
ble, homeless  individuals  who  are  able- 
bodied  and  mentally  competent  participate 


in  such  program  if  receiving  services  pursu- 
ant to  this  Act. 

(b)  Exception.— Grant  funds  under  this 
Act  may  be  expended  within  the  JuriadicUon 
of  a  local  unit  of  government  that  by  law 
makes  the  requirements  described  in  subaec- 
tion  (a). 

SEC.  MI.  APPUCABIUTY. 

This  title  shall  apply  to  grants  provided 
under  <x>ntract  entered  into  after  the  expi- 
ration of  the  12-month  period  beginning  on 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  or 
after  the  expiration  of  the  180-day  period 
beginning  on  the  date  that,  with  respect  to 
the  State  Involved,  the  legislative  body  for 
such  State  convenes,  wtiichever  comes  later. 

Mr.  KONNYU  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendment  be  consid- 
ered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KONNYU.  Mr.  Chairman,  when 
the  majority  has  a  steamroller  bill 
going,  the  best  that  the  loyal  opposi- 
tion can  do  is  to  offer  amendments 
which  perfect  the  majority's  bill. 

In  this  case,  Mr.  Hunter  and  I  are 
offering  an  amendment  which  requires 
States  and  localities  where,  if  they 
have  a  workf are  program  already  for 
their  welfare  recipients,  to  also  estab- 
lish one  for  the  homeless. 

For  those  States  and  localities  that 
do  not  have  a  workfare  program,  it  re- 
quires the  establishment  for  the 
homeless  of  a  job  search  program. 

There  are  sound  and  balanced  sug- 
gestions that  we  have  worked  out,  cer- 
tainly in  California  and  other  than  the 
homeless  and  I  think  all  of  the  50 
States  ought  to  have  this. 

One  of  the  great  tragedies  of  the 
homeless  is  that  many  of  them  are 
able  to  work  and  they  do  not  get  the 
kind  of  assistance  that  they  would  if 
they  were  AFDC  or  in  one  of  the  other 
such  programs. 

This  amendment  would  allow  them 
to  get  the  kind  of  assistance,  positive 
assistance  that  those  homeless  recipi- 
ents need. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  would 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KONNYU.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California  to  continue  this 
discussion. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding.  I  want  to  commend 
my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
California,  and  simply  say  that  while 
this  bill  cannot  affect  the  monejrs  that 
are  going  to  be  going  out  in  the  near 
future,  any  reauthorization  will  be  re- 
quired to  have  the  workfare  provision. 
Very  simply,  a  great  many  of  the 
people  who  are  homeless  today  are  not 
mentally  incompetent,  not  physically 
incapable,  they  are  healthy,  able- 
bodied  people  who  are  perfectly  capa- 
ble of  working  for  what  they  are  re- 
ceiving from  the  Federal  Government 
and  from  the  State. 
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I  think  In  Ucfat  of  the  fact  that 
vovkfare  progmni  are  proliferating 
throusb  thli  country,  it  Is  Important 
to  dovetail  our  homeless  program  with 
voikfare. 

I  wnmfnri  the  gentleman  for  this 
amendment  and  ask  my  colleagues  to 
support  it. 

Ur.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Chairman.  wUl 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KONNTn.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Calif omla. 

a  1820 

Mr.  PAMETTA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

For  clarification  purposes  with 
regard  to  the  Food  Stamp  Program. 
ainoe  you  are  dealing  with  grant  funds 
and  sinoe  you  are  dealing  with  a  re- 
quirement that  already  applies  to  the 
food  stamp  area,  I  take  It  food  stamps 
are  not  included  with  regard  to  this 
provision. 

Mr.  KONNYU.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  is  correct. 

Mr.  McKIMNEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KONNYU.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man frcHn  Connecticut 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
am  delighted  to  accept  the  gentle- 
man's amendment. 

Mr.  OONZALEZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KONNYU.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
have  looked  over  the  amendment,  this 
Joint  amendment.  We  consider  it  an 
improvement,  and  we  accept  it  on  our 
side. 

The  CEIAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man fran  California  [Mr.  KoNinru]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
tmuamMMT  opmiD  bt  mb.  risgb 

Mr.  RIDOE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Rioax:  In  sec- 
tion lOl(dXl).  strike  "$30,000,000"  for  fiscal 
year  1987."  and  insert  the  followincr. 
"$S5.000.000  for  fiscal  year  1987,  of  which 
snxHmt  $30,000,000  la  authorized  to  be  ap- 
promlated  nldy  for  purposes  of  preventing 
h"«nelMMM.Si  through  the  portion  of  the 
program  that  provides  emergency  rait  and 
utility  aastaUnce.". 

In  section  lOl(gXl).  strike  "$100,000,000" 
and  insert  "$80,000,000." 

In  section  lOl(hXl).  strike  "$50,000,000" 
and  insert  "$4S.000.000". 

Mr.  RmOE  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendment  be  consid- 
ered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
RaooKD. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RIDOE.  Bflr.  Chairman,  before 
dlanisslng  my  amendment.  I  want  to 
a^nowledge  the  leadership  of  Chair- 
man OoHZAUE  and  Bfr.  McKnnriY  in 


mgldng  sure  that  Congress  acts  swiftly 
to  assist  the  thousands  of  Americans 
in  desperate  need  of  emergency  food, 
shelter,  and  health  care.  I  am  a  co- 
sponsor  of  this  bill.  I  wholeheartedly 
support  its  objective:  To  provide 
urgent  relief  to  the  homeless  now  in 
1987. 

But.  with  all  the  hope,  promise,  and 
asgistance  in  this  bill,  not  1  cent  will 
be  spent  specifically  to  prevent  home- 
leasness.  While  attempting  to  meet  an 
ever  increasing  demand  for  shelter 
spftce.  and  I  understand  that  the 
Bfgyor's  task  force  pegs  growth  in 
demand  at  25  percent  in  1987.  it  does 
nothing  to  reduce  demand.  This  bill 
says— we  want  to  help  you  but  you 
must  be  homeless  first. 

My  amendment  acknowledges  that 
our  responsibility  extends  to  the  po- 
tentially homeless  as  well  as  those 
without  shelter.  It  will  enable  many  of 
those  on  the  edge  of  becoming  home- 
leas  in  the  next  few  months  to  hold  on 
to  their  apartment  and  their  self-re- 
spect. By  utilizing  an  already  existing 
program  operated  by  the  FEIMA  Board 
of  Charities  including  the  United  Way, 
Csftholic  Charities,  the  National  Coun- 
cil of  Churches,  the  Salvation  Army, 
the  Council  of  Jewish  Federations, 
and  the  Red  Cross,  this  amendment 
seeks  to  ensure  that  today's  opportuni- 
ty to  prevent  homelessness  is  not 
squandered.  The  program  bridges  a 
crucial  gap  by  providing  one-time 
rental  and  utility  assistance  vouchers 
to  prevent  eviction  or  cutoff.  It  also 
can  provide  assistance  with  the  first 
month  of  rent  when  a  homeless  indi- 
vidual has  found  a  Job  and  saved  the 
security  deposit  most  landlords  re- 
quire. 

This  program  of  prevention  deserves 
to  be  a  significant  and  specific  compo- 
nent of  the  urgent  relief  bill.  By 
taking  the  modest  amount  of  $20  mil- 
lion, we  will  immediately  significantly 
reduce  the  strain  on  our  shelters  and 
allow  at  least  a  few  fortunate  individ- 
uals and  families  a  chance  to  maintain 
their  residence,  dignity,  and  self-re- 
spect. 

Yesterday,  every  Member  of  Con- 
gress received  a  letter  from  the  presi- 
dent of  an  organized  network  of  home- 
les  people  in  Philadelphia.  New  York. 
Chicago.  Los  Angeles.  Baltimore.  New 
Oileans,  and  Washington.  In  case  my 
colleagues  did  not  get  a  chance  to  read 
this  letter,  I  want  to  quote  a  few  lines: 

Shelters  are,  In  our  view,  20th  Century 
poor  houses.  They  are,  for  the  most  part,  in- 
stitutions that  offer  no  hope,  dignity  or 
needed  support  services.  More  Importantly, 
and  tragically,  shelters  foster  a  continuing 
dependency  and  despair  by  those  who  must 
use  them.  The  current  public  policy  is 
moving  the  nation  dangerously  close  to  In- 
stitutionalizing the  "alms"  house  that  pre- 
vailed at  the  end  of  the  century.  We  urge 
yo«.  the  highest  elected  legislative  body  In 
the  nation.  To  Oo  Beyond  Shelters. 

This  amendment  is  a  positive  step  in 
that  direction.  Combined  with  neces- 


sary additional  food  assistance,  health 
care,  skelter  space  and  section  8  certif- 
icates, I  believe  this  prevention  pro- 
gram provides  a  more  balanced  ap- 
proach to  keeping  individuals  and  fam- 
ilies off  the  streets.  It  meets  the  goals 
and  objectives  of  ouir  effort  and  it  does 
it  quickly  and  cheaply.  I  ask  that  my 
fellow  colleagues  understand  that  it 
offers  hope  to  many,  who  desperately 
want  to  maintain  their  residence  and 
their  dignity. 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RIDGE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
am  very  pleased  with  the  gentleman's 
amendment  as  a  demonstration  pro- 
gram, and  I  promise  the  gentleman 
that  he  will  get  all  of  my  support  in 
title  I  of  H.R.  4.  where  we  are  going  to 
discuss  the  homeless  again.  I  congratu- 
late him  on  it.  I  am  sure  we  on  this 
side  accept  it. 

Mr.  PRANK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RIDGE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  PRANK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  lie- 
lieve  on  this  side,  we  think  it  is  good.  I 
would  Just  like  to  commend  the  gentle- 
man for  the  amendment  and  to  point 
out  tlmt  what  the  gentleman  has  in 
here  are  some  minimums  that  are  to 
be  spent  on  his  program.  There  are 
some  cstint  applicants  in  here  who  we 
would  encourage  to  spend  even  more 
than  that. 

There  are  some  minimums.  but  more 
could  be  spent. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  srield? 

Mr.  RIDGE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
have  kgain  been  worldng  on  this 
amendment  for  some  time.  The  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Ridge]  is 
a  very  distinguished  and  hard-worl^lng 
memt>er  of  the  subcommittee.  The 
gentleman  has  shown  his  ever  reason- 
ablene$s  and  we  have  reached  a  recon- 
cUiatioh  in  our  understanding  of  the 
amendlnent. 

We  certainly  accept  it  on  this  side. 
Mr.  Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Ridge]. 

The  $mendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  6TENHOLM.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  at  this  moment 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to 
an  omitsion  from  H.R.  558. 

Normally,  I  would  be  here  to  pro- 
pose sin  amendment  to  reform  the 
Davis-Bacon  Act  in  order  to  keep  this 
from  happening.  But  since  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor  has 
agreed  this  year  to  seriously  consider 
reform  of  Davis-Bacon.  I  rise  not  to 
propose  an  amendment,  but  propose  to 


discuss  with  this  House  what  happens 
when,  once  again,  we  attempt  to  throw 
money  at  a  problem  without  dealing 
legislatively  with  other  problems  that 
affect  the  homeless. 

H.R.  558  has  one  section  that  deals 
with  transitional  programs  meant  to 
provide  more  than  overnight  shelter, 
and  to  help  get  people  back  on  their 
feet  in  the  long  term.  That  is  the  very 
goal  the  House  of  Laureze  is  pursuing 
right  here  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  House  of  Laureze.  operated  by 
Luther  and  Marianne  Canody.  is  work- 
ing to  renovate  a  large,  old  house  in 
the  District  to  provide  longer  term 
shelter  and  rehabilitation  for  up  to  14 
homeless  persons.  In  1985.  the  D.C. 
government  agreed  to  provide  a 
$137,000  loan  to  the  House  of  Laureze, 
on  which  repayments  would  be  forgiv- 
en over  time  based  on  compliance  with 
the  terms  of  the  agreement;  $70,000 
has  already  been  used  to  purchase  the 
house  itself. 

Because  the  loan  included  communi- 
ty development  block  grant  funds,  the 
D.C.  government  has  told  the  Canodys 
that  the  Davis-Bacon  Act  applies  to 
the  project.  Under  Davis-Bacon,  the 
Canodys  may  not  accept  donated  labor 
in  carrying  out  repairs  and  renova- 
tions. WhUe  there  is  a  controversy  as 
to  whether  the  original  loan  agree- 
ment was  based  on  the  use  of  contrib- 
uted labor,  the  fact  is,  without  dona- 
tions of  labor,  there  are  not  enough 
resources  to  complete  the  project. 
This,  despite  the  fact  that  the  Can- 
odys have  already  received  thousands 
of  dollars  worth  of  contributed  materi- 
als and  services  not  covered  by  Davis- 
Bacon.  Because  of  other  difficulties 
flowing  from  this  situation,  the  D.C. 
government  has  threatened  to  fore- 
close on  the  house  and  shut  down  this 
project  altogether. 

The  chairman  should  hear  a  familiar 
ring  to  this  problem.  Last  year,  when 
the  house  considered  H.R.  1,  the  hous- 
ing bill.  Congressman  Pauntroy  intro- 
duced and  passed  an  amendment  to 
allow  contributed  labor  on  repairs  to 
tenant-managed  public  housing.  The 
experience  of  the  Canodys  indicates 
that  this  type  of  problem  may  be  more 
widespread  than  some  think.  This  ap- 
pears to  be  one  of  those  cases.  The 
Itlnd  to  which  critics  point  with  de- 
light, in  which  our  Congress  steps  on 
the  accelerator  with  one  foot  and  the 
brake  with  the  other. 

What  I  ask  today  is  that  the  chair- 
man and  his  staff  examine  this  prob- 
lem and  help  us  develop  an  appropri- 
ate response. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STENHOLM.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  cer- 
tainly the  gentleman  knows  that— and 
he  has  referred  in  prior  contacts  with 
us— to  what  we  did  in  H.R.  1  with  the 
Pauntroy  amendment  that  would  have 
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permitted  donated  labor.  But  I  also 
understand  that  the  gentleman  is 
working  very,  very  hard  on  short-term 
and  long-tenn  solutions  to  this  prob- 
lem through  administrative  channels 
which  I  really  sincerely  believe  are  ac- 
ceptable of  resolving  and  talking  care 
of  this  problem  on  a  short-term  basis. 
I  will  tell  the  gentleman  that  we  cer- 
tainly are  intending  to  look  into  this 
on  the  basis  that  we  have  the  H.R.  4 
housing  authorization  bill  before  us. 
We  will  be  having  hearings  on  it.  The 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Sten- 
HOLM]  can  be  assured  that  this  prob- 
lem that  he  has  brought  to  our  atten- 
tion will  certainly  be  looked  into  and 
evaluated. 

D  1830 

Mr.  STENHOLM.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
appreciate  the  response  of  the  sul>- 
committee  chairman.  The  gentleman 
is  correct.  We  are  looking  for  this  par- 
ticular problem  to  be  resolved  through 
the  administrative  process  within  the 
D.C.  government,  but  I  believe  we  will 
find  there  are  going  to  be  some  other 
improvements.  I  accept  the  fact  that 
the  Education  and  Labor  Committee 
will  be  looldng  at  that  in  the  reform  of 
Davis-Bacon,  and  I  would  hope  that  all 
the  membership,  including  the  sub- 
committee chairman,  would  lend  us 
their  support  in  this  particular  area 
when  we  get  to  it. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I 
said,  we  are  grateful  to  the  gentleman, 
and  we  look  forward  to  worldng  with 
him  to  resolve  this  problem. 

Mr.  STENHOLM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman. 

AMENSIfEMT  OriTRKD  BT  MR.  MnXER  OF 

WASHnrcTon 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Miller  of 
Washington:  Strike  section  101(c). 

In  section  101(d)(1),  strike  "$20,000,000" 
and  insert  "$50,000,000". 

In  section  lOKeXl),  strike  "$100,000,000" 
and  insert  "$125,000,000". 

In  section  101,  redesignate  subsections  (d) 
through  (k)  as  subsections  (c)  through  (J), 
respectively. 

In  section  102(a),  strike  "(e),  or  (f)"  and 
insert  "(d),  or  (e)". 

Strike  title  III  (and  redesignate  the  subse- 
quent titles  and  sections,  and  any  references 
to  such  titles  and  sections,  accordingly). 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Washington  (during 
the  reading).  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  amend- 
ment be  considered  as  read  and  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRBAAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  will  be  brief.  This  amend- 
ment is  designed  to  better  focus  the 
resources  and  channel  the  fimds 
through    existing    programs    at    the 


State  and  local  levels  and  through 
nonprofit  organizations. 

What  it  does  is  to  eliminate  provi- 
sions in  the  bill  for  a  new  government 
interagency  commission.  It  eliminates 
the  new  Federal  categorical  grant  pro- 
gram, and  it  eliminates  the  section 
which  provides  for  new  construction. 
All  of  these  provisions,  while  admira- 
ble. I  do  not  believe,  are  going  to  pro- 
vide emergency  relief  to  the  homeless 
now,  and  that  is  what  we  are  trying  to 
do.  Most  of  the  money  saved  through 
this  amendment  would  go  to  the  exist- 
ing PEMA  shelters,  the  emergency 
shelter  grant  programs,  to  try  to  help 
localities  and  nonprofit  organizations 
get  more  of  the  homeless  off  the 
streets  and  into  shelters. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington  [Mr.  Miller]. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMKHOMEIIT  OFPKRXS  BT  MR.  Dl  LAT 

Mr.  Delay.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  DkIat:  At  the 
end  of  title  I,  insert  the  following  new  sec- 
tion: 

SEC  104.  LIMITATION  ON  EUGIBILJTY  OF  CESTAIN 
RECIPIENTS. 

No  amount  may  be  provided  under  Uiis 
act  for  the  shelter  located  at  Second  and  D 
Streets.  N.W.,  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
unless  the  organization  operating  the  shel- 
ter is  an  organization  described  In  section 
501(c)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  C^ode  of  1988 
and  is  exempt  from  taxation  under  section 
SOl(a)  of  such  code. 

Mr.  Delay.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  hesi- 
tate to  bring  this  amendment  I 
thought  I  had  an  amendment  drawn 
to  take  care  of  those  that  do  not 
choose  to  show  their  books  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  and  this  amendment 
is  specific  to  the  CCNV  facility  run  by 
Mitch  Snyder  at  2d  and  D  Streets.  It 
does  not  exclude  Mr.  Snyder  and 
CCNV  from  getting  funds.  What  it 
does  do  is  say,  if  you  receive  these 
funds,  then  you  must  be  described  in 
section  501(c),  which  is  the  tax  exempt 
provision  of  the  IRS  Code  that  man- 
dates that  your  boolEs  can  be  audited. 

At  the  present  time.  Mr.  Chairman. 
Mr.  Snyder  and  the  CCNV  refuse  to 
open  their  books.  We  have  given  them. 
I  believe,  some  $6.5  million  to  fix  up 
that  property,  not  only  that  but  we 
have  given  the  property  to  the  Dis- 
trict's government  under  Mr.  Soyders' 
direction,  but  no  one  has  audited  his 
books.  No  one  has  seen  his  books,  and 
he  refuses  to  show  his  boolcs  to 
anyone.  The  Federal  Government  has 
given  hard-earned  taxpayers'  money 
to  Mr.  Snyder,  and  we  have  not  seen 
any  of  his  boolu.  He  even  has  a  city 
office  set  up  by  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia that  takes  his  contributions  and 
then  funnels  them  to  him.  But  he  does 
not  apply  and  will  refuse  to  apply  for 
a  501(c).  tax  exempt,  status.  In  fact, 
he  has  been  quoted  before  the  Sub- 
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on  Government  Activities 
of  the  Committee  on  Oovemment  Op- 
enttlOM  ai  nytnc  thir  they  send  a 
letter  every  year  to  the  IRS  refusing 
to  pay  taxes,  and  In  his  letter  Mr. 
-and  I  am  quoting  for  the 
I  from  the  letter— "the  letter  we 
the  IRS  every  year  explains  we 
dont  bdleve  participatory  democracy 
or  demoexaf^  means  the  pajing  of  IS 
or  SO  or  35  percent  of  <me's  Income." 

Mr.  Chairman,  an  my  amendment 
Mya>  ii-if  Mr.  Snyder  wants  any  of  the 
fnnds  contained  In  this  bill,  he  must 
apidy  for  a  seetkm  501(c)  tax  exempt 
status  and  apea  his  books  so  that  we 
can  see  what  his  organization  is  and 
certainly  make  him  accountable  so  we 
can  see  where  the  taxpayers'  money  is 


Mr.  Chairman,  on  that  note,  I'd  like 
to  sulmlt  for  the  Rbcord  an  article 
from  a  local  newspaper  explaining 
what  Mr.  Snyder's  organization  is  all 
about  Just  3  weeks  ago,  Mr.  Snyder 
and  his  band  of  protesters  nearly 
caused  a  riot  at  an  Alexandria  City 
Council  meeting.  It  seems  that  Mr. 
Snyder  and  his  disorderly  group  of 
protesters  caused  the  early  adjourn- 
ment of  the  meeting. 

AHASTTRsnKAT 

Thto  town  has  a  well-documented  reputa- 
tion for  fcniiriiUng  under  fast. 

On  Aug.  St.  1814.  it  took  the  threat  of 
BJMO  trooiM  to  convince  the  town  fathers  to 
negotiate  with  tbe  British  to  agree  to  let 
than  phmder,  but  not  bum,  Alexandria 
after  they  ndced  Washington  the  week 
before.  Some  called  it  "a  dtsgraoeful  capitu- 
lattaa,"  bat  moat  liistoriana  senerally  have 
taken  pains  to  point  out  that  the  town  waa 
outmaaaed  and  outaimed. 

Ob  ICay  24.  1861,  exactly  one  day  after 
Vlndnia  ratified  ita  Beceaaion  from  the 
Union.  Pteaident  TjTMvJn  who  was  said  to 
be  annoyed  by  the  light  of  a  giant  Confed- 
erate flag  wavtng  ova-  a  King  Street  tavern, 
sent  6,000  aiddien  by  land  and  by  sea  to 
■ubdue  the  rebetUous  natives.  The  4:30  a.m. 
raid  ended  with  a  few  minor  skirmishes  and 
the  taking  of  S6  prisoners. 

And  last  Saturday,  Mayor  James  Moran 
and  City  OouncQ  members  Del  Pepper. 
Connie  Ring  and  Patay  Ticer  put  them- 
■dves  in  tbe  history  books  with  their  own 
disgraceful  raptnilation  when  they  voted  to 
adjourn  thdr  meeting  following  several 
mlmitra  of  vntal  abuse  from  Publicity 
Thug  Mitch  Snyder  and  300  protesters. 

Wblle  tbeir  cause— objecting  to  the  dls- 
ptaoegaent  of  hundreda  of  tenants  from  the 
Dominion  Qardens  apartments— Is  worth  a 
careful  examination  and  a  thorough  evalua- 
tion of  the  atteniative  plan  they  have  drawn 
up.  Snyder's  diarupttve  tactics  are  not.  City 
ofhriaH  were  correct  in  not  attempting  to 
have  the  protesters  arrested,  which  is  what 
anyder  wanted,  but  their  attenu>t  to  defuse 
the  rituattad  aboold  have  >ton>ed  there. 

Hie  huainfea  of  the  city  came  to  a  halt 
Saturday  aftamoon,  nothing  was  solved,  but 
Snyder  could  dalm  a  victory.  Council  mem- 
ben  ooold  have  offered  to  listen  to  the  pro- 
teston  if  they  agreed  to  speak  in  an  orderly 
manner.  Otherwise,  police  should  have  re- 
moved them  from  the  building. 

Instead,  the  oouncQ  legitimised  uncon- 
traOed  behavior  as  a  tool  of  government  and 
let  it  be  known  that  those  who  speak  the 


noWest  get  their  way.  The  people  of  Alex- 
andria elected  the  council  members,  not  an 
outof-town  demagogue,  to  conduct  their 
bustoeas.- Kurt  Jensen. 

Bitch  Aloho  With  Mitch 

MATHBt  SHtm  DOWK  COUNCn. 

(By  Ed  Miller) 

It  started  as  a  normal  City  Council  Satur- 
day public  hearing— the  usual  all-day 
snoe«er«ma  of  requests  for  special  use  per- 
mits and  two-foot  encroachments  into  the 
public  right-of-way. 

It  ended  with  the  City  Coimcil  voting  to 
adjourn  the  meeting  early,  as  protestors 
stood  on  the  council  dais  and  sat  in  the 
chain  of  Council  members,  refusing  to  let 
the  meeting  continue. 

"The  Mayor  is  not  in  charge  of  this  room 
anymore,  the  people  are  in  charge,"  said 
Mitch  Snyder,  the  Washington  activist  who 
Saturday  led  about  150  people  in  a  boister- 
ous protest  of  the  displacement  of  up  to 
5,000  low-income  Arlandria  residents. 

The  event  began  about  noon  at  the  Alfred 
Street  Baptist  Church.  The  group  then 
marched  to  Market  Square.  Upon  learning 
that  the  Council  was  not  in  regular  session, 
but  in  a  luncheon  work  session  on  proposals 
for  relocating  Route  1,  Snyder  led  the  group 
to  the  Council  chambers  to  "make  sure  no 
one  uses  the  City  Coimcil." 

With  the  Council  continuing  its  work  ses- 
sioa  in  an  adjacent  room,  the  protestors  en- 
tered the  chambers  shouting,  "We're  fired 
up,  won't  take  it  no  more." 

"We  should  not  give  back  their  chamber 
untU  they  agree  not  to  take  our  homes," 
Snyder  said. 

City  Manager  Vola  Lawson  quickly  called 
in  police  officers  and  sheriff's  deputies,  who 
guarded  the  entrance  to  the  council  work- 
room. 

When  Mayor  Jim  Moran  entered  the 
chambers,  he  was  shouted  down  by  the 
group,  which  who  refused  his  request  to 
vacate  council  members'  chairs  so  the  meet- 
ing could  continue. 

"Kill  the  Mayor!"  shouted  one  woman. 

Moran  was  heclded  again  when  he  told 
the  protestors  that  a  tenant  plan  for  the 
city  to  purchase  their  homes  through  emi- 
nent domain  would  not  work.  Moran  said 
the  $13  million  proposed  in  the  plan  was  not 
enough  to  purchase  and  renovate  the  416- 
unlt  Dominion  Oardens  apartment  complex. 

"The  plan  will  not  work  with  the  numbers 
and  sources  of  revenue  you  have  here," 
Moran  said. 

Snyder  then  lashed  out  at  Moran,  telling 
him  to  "tell  the  folks  how  you're  going  to 
save  their  homes  or  shut  up. 

"You  figure  out  how  to  do  it,"  he  said. 
"You're  talldng  politics,  (the  tenants)  are 
fAi^ing  shout  human  dignity." 

Visibly  angered,  Moran  yelled  back  at 
Sender  and  the  two  stood  face  to  face  ex- 
changing words  like  an  umpire  and  a  base- 
ball manager  arguing  over  a  called  third 
strike. 

Moran    left    to    chants    of    "Evict    the 

Mayor,"  and  "Displace  the  Mayor,"  and  the 

coancll  voted  4  to  3  to  adjourn  the  meeting. 

"You've  succeeded  in  shutting  down  their 

hestfing,"  Snyder  said. 

Snyder  urged  the  protestors  to  stay  in  the 
room  until  they  had  to  be  forcibly  removed. 
"If  they  arrest  us  and  remove  us  from  here 
it  will  be  heard  around  the  country,"  he  said 
as  the  protestors  cheered. 

When  city  officials  said  they  wouldn't 
arrest  anyl>ody,  Snyder  declared  victory 
anenaray.  "Prom  here  we  do  whatever  we 


protestors 


have   to   do,"   he  said   as   the 
marched  out  of  the  chambers. 

The  tenants  were  protesting  the  Artery 
Organization's  purchase  of  D(Hninlon  Gar- 
dens, a  416-unlt  apartment  complex  in  Ar- 
landria. Artery  bought  the  units  last 
summer  and  announced  plans  to  renovate 
them.  wHlch  many  residents  say  would  raise 
rents  be]R>nd  a  level  they  can  afford. 

McCorsuck,  Baron  and  Associates,  a 
Kansas  City  development  firm,  tuu  present- 
ed a  plan  to  the  City  Council  tlutt  would 
enable  a  tenant  group  to  purchase  and  reha- 
bilitate t>ominion  Oardens  and  keep  rents 
at  an  afferdable  level. 

Is  Mitch  Snyder,  a  convicted  crimi- 
nal, the  type  of  person  we  want  to  em- 
power vith  millions  of  taxpayers  dol- 
lars? Absolutely  not.  I  believe  that  ac- 
countability of  Mr.  Snyder's  books  is 
the  leagt  we  can  ask.  We  are  not  cut- 
ting off  any  funds.  He  has  already  re- 
ceived $6.5  million.  In  fact,  he  said 
that  he  has  received  aU  he  wants  and 
does  not  want  any  of  the  funds  au- 
thorized in  this  bill— I  certainly  intend 
to  hold  him  to  that  statement— but  I, 
along  with  many  other  of  my  col- 
leagues, would  like  to  see  Mr.  Snyder's 

books.       

Mr.  liOWRY  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EteLAY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Washington. 

Mr.   tOWRY   of   Washington.    Mr. 

Chairman,  would  the  gentleman  like 

to  apply  that  principle  to  the  Contras? 

Mr.  Delay,  to  the  Contras?  Are 

the  Contras  involved  here? 

Mr.  LOWRY  of  Washington.  Yes. 
They  ire  receiving  Federal  money, 
and  we  cannot  figure  out  where  it  has 
gone. 

Mr.  pEliAY.  Reclaiming  my  time, 
Mr.  Chfcdrman,  I  wiU  ask.  do  the  Con- 
tras take  care  of  the  homeless? 

Mr.  LOWRY  of  Washington.  In  one 
way  or  another. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  this  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  request  very  strong- 
ly that  this  single-purpose,  vengeful 
amendment,  targetiiig  only  one  single 
activity,  be  defeated  at  this  time. 

Nevertheless,  on  the  merits  of  the 
amendment  the  facts  are  that  Mitch 
Snyder  and  his  organization,  the  Com- 
miuiity  for  Creative  Non-Violence, 
does  not  receive  and  has  not  accepted 
direct  Federal  outlays.  Yes.  it  is  true 
that  they  make  use  of  federally 
funded  premises  and  some  supportive 
activities  that  are  federally  funded, 
but  this  amendment  has  a  thrust  of 
vengeance  about  it.  It  singles  out  this 
particular  organization  on  2d  Street, 
and  I  think  that  if  we  do  this,  besides 
the  questioning  of  the  general  Justice 
of  this  approach,  we  may  unintention- 
ally be  foreclosing  other  organizations, 
religions  in  nature,  who  on  the  basis  of 
religions  belief  do  not  subscribe  to  sec- 
tion 501(c)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code. 

Mr.  Delay.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  Delay.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope 
the  gentleman  would  read  my  amend- 
ment, because  my  amendment  does 
not  in  any  way  speak  to  any  religious 
organization.  It  is  specific  for  this  par- 
ticular organization  that  chooses  not 
to  open  its  books. 

I  would  think  the  gentleman  would 
be  wanting  a  little  accountability  If 
this  organization  applies  for  Federal 
fimds  under  this  act.  I  would  hope 
that  we  would  be  able  to  see  his  l)ooks 
because  he  has  been  recorded  in  this 
House  and  in  committee  hearings  as 
not  opening  his  books  and  saying  that 
he  would  refuse  to  do  so. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  gentleman  will  allow  me  to  reclaim 
my  time,  as  I  understand  the  position 
taken  by  Mr.  Snyder  and  his  group, 
they  are  refusing  to  subscribe  to  the 
ms  regulation  on  the  basis  that  they 
are  not  soliciting  or  accepting  direct 
Federal  funding. 

I  am  well  aware  of  the  fact  that  they 
have  solicited  their  funds  nationwide 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  their 
activities  in  their  nonviolence  commit- 
tee program,  but  they  would  have  to 
be  held  accountable,  and  they  certain- 
ly would  be  subject  to  Internal  Reve- 
nue scrutiny  if  any  of  those  funds  so 
derived  were  in  any  manner,  shape  or 
form  used  for  other  than  nonprofit 
purposes. 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Certainly,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
point  I  want  to  make  is  exactly  the 
point  the  gentleman  is  making. 

If  we  give  money  to  a  grantee  under 
this  legislation,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment would  have  to  hold  that  grantee 
accountable  for  how  that  money  is 
spent.  I  have  never  seen  an  amend- 
ment crafted  like  this.  Originally  it 
was  so  broad  that  it  would  knock  out 
private  doctors  who  were  organized 
under  a  corporate  structure  from  get- 
ting a  subcontract  with  a  grantee 
clinic  to  serve  the  homeless. 

It  is  now  designed  for  all  practical 
purposes  to  say  that  Mitch  Snyder 
cannot  get  Federal  grant  money  to 
help  the  homeless.  If  he  gets  the 
money— and  I  do  not  know  if  he  wants 
it  or  not— then  we  have  to  hold  him 
accountable  for  how  he  uses  that 
money. 

I  think  it  is  incredible  to  pass  on  the 
House  floor  legislation  singling  out 
one  potential  grantee  who  has  served 
the  homeless  and  say  that  that  poten- 
tial grantee  should  not  even  come  and 
apply  until  he  restructures  his  organi- 
zation to  meet  certain  legal  require- 
ments that  are  not  applicable  to  any 
other  grantee. 

Mr.  Delay.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Yes.  certainly  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  Delay.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  jrlelding. 

I  do  not  know  of  anybody  in  this 
House  or  in  GAO  or  GSA  or  any  other 
Government  organization  that  has 
had  any  accoimtability  from  this  par- 
ticular organization,  and  yet  we  gave 
them  a  $5  million  btiilding. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Let  me  reply  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  Delay.  This  amendment  says 
that  that  is  the  least  we  can  do. 
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Mr.  GONZALEZ.  But  that  is  exactly 
what  is  going  to  happen  with  any  of 
the  funded  activities  by  virtue  of  this 
act. 

For  instance,  in  the  accountability 
section  or  clause,  if  Mitch  Snyder  or 
his  organization,  for  example,  were  in 
any  manner,  shape  or  form,  and  of 
course,  they  do,  because  if  they  have 
anything  to  do  with  that  2d  Street  op- 
eration in  that  building,  they  are  on 
Federal  premises.  It  says: 

The  Secretary  shall  Inspect  each  facility 
assisted  pursuant  to  this  section  and,  at 
least  annually,  the  State  or  unit  of  local 
government  in  which  the  facility  is  located 
shall  certify  to  the  Secretary  that— 

(A)  the  homeless  are  receiving  the  assist- 
ance specified  in  the  application; 

(B)  public  buildings,  property,  and  grant 
funds  are  being  used  in  a  cost-effective 
manner,  and 

(C)  the  recipient  of  assistance  under  this 
section  is  complying  with  the  terms  of  any 
lease  or  grant  agreement  entered  into  with 
the  Secretary. 

(2)  Each  recipient  of  assistance  under  this 
section  shall  maintain  such  records  as  the 
Secretary  requires  taking  into  account  the 
nature  of  the  recipient  (including  the  pri- 
vate voluntary  organization  implementing 
the  program)  and  as  may  be  reasonably  nec- 
essary to  disclose  the  amount  and  disposi- 
tion of  the  proceeds  of  the  assistance.  For 
purposes  of  audit  and  examination,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  have  access  to  any  records  of 
the  recipient  that  are  related  to  assistance 
received  under  this  section. 

In  others  words,  the  gentleman's 
amendment  really  is  Idnd  of  pouncing 
on  one  individual  where,  actually,  it 
would  have  no  relevancy  to.  it  would 
have  no  relevancy  to  any  of  the  ex- 
pendltiu-es  of  the  funds  by  virtue  of 
the  acceptance  of  this  act. 

Mr.  Delay.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  the  accountability  that  the  gen- 
tleman is  talking  about  only  applies  to 
one  title  of  this  bill.  My  amendment 
makes  sure  that  all  titles  of  this  bill, 
all  funds  of  this  bill  will  \>e  accounted 
for  and  that  it  does  not  cut  Mitch 
Snyder  off  from  funds  if  he  wants  to 
open  lUs  books,  if  he  wants  to  take 
tax-exempt  status  and  open  his  boolts 
so  that  we  can  find  and  see  where  this 
money  goes 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Yes;  the  gentle- 
man can  request  GAO  audits  by  virtue 
of  this  and  Mitch  Snyder  would  have 
to  be  audited  by  virtue  of  this  section. 


Mr.  Delay.  If  the  genUeman  will 
yield,  Mitch  Snyder  was  not  audited 
for  turning  over  the  $5  million  build- 
ing. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  No.  I  know.  But  we 
are  not  talking  about  that.  The  gentle- 
man's amendment  is  not  addresaing 
that  funding,  it  is  addra^ng  the  pro- 
spective fimding  If  this  legislation  ii 
approved. 

Mr.  LOWRY  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Washington. 

Mr.  LOWRY  of  Washington.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  that  was  so,  that 
was  because  this  legislation  did  not 
exist.  The  absence  of  having  this 
homeless  legislation  which  then  re- 
quires this  public  accountability  for 
recipients  would  take  care  of  that 
problem.  The  simendment  is  absolutely 
not  necessary. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Let  me  assure  the 
gentleman  that  when  he  says  that  this 
particular  section  on  accoimtability  is 
in  one  section,  yes,  but  it  is  a  section 
that  the  gentleman's  amendment  is 
addressing  to. 

Mr.  Delay.  If  the  genUeman  will 
yield,  my  amendment  addresses  all  sec- 
tions of  the  blU. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wUl  be  brief,  but  I 
will  say  flately  that  this  is  another 
case  where  we  are  defining  that  some- 
body is  above  the  law.  All  the  gentle- 
man is  attemtplng  to  do  is  to  assure 
that  where  we  have  had  testimony  in 
this  Congress  that  this  gentleman  re- 
fuses to  comply  with  the  Tax  Code,  we 
are  now  saying  that  he  ought  not  get 
money  unless  he  comes  under  the  pro- 
visions of  law  that  we  require  of  every 
other  citizen. 

If  you  vote  "no"  on  the  gentleman's 
amendment  what  you  are  sajring  is 
this  one  hero  of  the  Left  ought  to  be 
above  the  law.  I  would  suggest  that 
that  is  wrong.  No  one  in  this  country 
should  be  above  the  law.  We  ought  to 
adopt  the  gentleman's  amendment  to 
assure  that  everybody  obeys  the  law. 

Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  Just  want  to  reiter- 
ate in  case  anyone  had  any  doubts 
that  none  of  us  have  told  the  n.S.  at- 
torney or  any  other  law  enforcement 
official  not  to  obey  the  law.  Those 
who  are  worried  about  that  should 
luiow  that  the  appointees  of  this  ad- 
ministration who  are  charged  with  en- 
forcing the  law  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia have  at  no  point  been  dis- 
barred from  doing  so.  So  no  one  is 
asking  that  anybody  be  above  the  law. 
Anybody  who  has  got  the  authority  to 
prosecute  anyone  who  violated  the  law 
ought  to  prosecute  them. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  Tile  question  is  on 
Uie  aawndment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
nan  from  Texas  [Mr.  DiLat]. 

The  questloci  was  taken:  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes 
1  to  have  it 


Mr.  DaiiAY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
dwnand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  183,  noes 
902.  not  voting  48.  as  f  oUows: 

[RoU  No.  23] 


ATKS— 183 
HDcr 
BoOowKr 
HaagtatOD 
Bnckabr 


Hyde 

Irduid 

3m 


JODnCnn 


KOO) 


Kolbe 
Kolter 
Koniiyu 

Lacomantaio 


Cooitcr 


Lent 

Le«ii(CA> 

LnftaiVL) 

Ughtfoot 

Lott 

r<CA) 


LukCB*,  Dooald 
Lungrcn 


(IL) 
(HT) 


Rhodes 

Ridae 

Rlnaldo 

Rltter 

Roberta 

Rofaimon 

Roten 

Roth 

Roukema 

Rowland  (CT) 

RowtandtOA) 

Saiki 

SazUm 

Sehaefer 

Schuette 

Senaenbrenner 

Shaw 

Shumway 

Shuater 

SUaky 

Skeen 

Slattery 

Slaochter  (VA) 

Smith  (NS) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith  (TX) 

SBiith.  Denny 

(OR) 
Smith.  Robert 

(NH) 
Smith.  Robert 

<OR) 
Snowe 
Solomon 


VtaMD 


t(NC) 
Ueycn 

lUeliel 
lailer(OH) 


Mmphy 
Myan 

HUMto 
mdaon 
Oslay 


HalKTX) 


Panla 

Paahayan 

Pattcnon 

Petri 

Pkkett 


HeOey 
Bmvt 


Porter 

Plioe(NC) 

Ravaael 

Rw 

Ragnla 
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Stangeland 

Stenholm 

Stratton 

Stump 

SundQulst 

Sweeney 

SwtndaU 

TaUon 

Tauke 

Taylor 

ThODiaXCA) 

Thomas  (QA) 

Traflcant 

Opton 

Valentine 

Vaoder  Jact 

Volkmer 

Vueanovich 

Walker 

Weber 

Weldon 

Whlttaker 

Wolf 

Wortley 

Tatron 

Toiinc(FL) 


BObray 


(TH) 
(lO) 


Brennan 

Brooks 

Bruce 

Bryant 

Buatamante 

Ckmpbell 

CanUn 

Carper 

ChappeU 

Clarke 

Clay 


Co«ho 

OokmanCTX) 

CoahM 

Cogte 

Coayen 

Covchlln 

Coyne 

Crockett 

Da«U(liI) 

dekOana 

Deftalo 

Detumi 

Dorick 

Dkks 

DiaieU 

Diaon 

DoKan(in» 

Downey 

Dutbin 

Dwjrer 

DytoaUy 

Eady 

Eckart 

Edwards  (CA> 

Ertirelch 


Evans 

FaaceU 

Fa«o 

Pekhan 

Fish 

Flake 

PU»po 

Flvio 

Po(UetU 

Poky 

Fotd(MI) 

Pold(TN) 

Frank 

Fr«st 

Oarda 

Oeldenaon 

Olknan 

Qlkkman 

Ooozalez 

Orant 

Oray  (IL> 

Oi»y  (PA) 

Orten 

Ouarlni 

Hail  (OH) 

Hamilton 

Rapes  (IL) 
Honer 
Hertel 
Hochbrueckner 


Howard 

Hoyer 

Hushes 

Jeffords 

Johnaon  (8D) 

Jones  (KC> 

Jonts 

Kanloraki 

Kaptur 

Kastenmeler 

Kennedy 

Kennelly 

KUdee 

Kleezka 

Kostmayer 

I^PUce 

I^ntoa 

Lehman  (CA) 

Lehman  (PL) 

Leland 

Levin  (III) 

Levine  (CA) 

Lewis  (OA) 

Lowry(WA) 

Manton 

Markey 

Matsui 

UavTOules 

MazzoU 

McCIoskey 

McCurdy 

McHugh 

McKinney 

Mclfillen(MD) 

Mfume 

Mica 

Miller  (CA) 

Miller  (WA) 

MlneU 

Mollohan 

Moody 

Morella 

Morrison  (CT) 

Morrison  (WA) 

Mrazek 

Murtha 

Nasle 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nelson 

Nowak 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

OUn 

Ortiz 

Owens  (NY) 


Owens  (tTT) 
PanetU 


Peimy 
Pepper 

Perkins 

Price  (O.) 

PurseU 

Rahall 

Ransd 

Richardson 

Rodlno 

Roe 

Rose 

Roatenkowikl 

Roybal 

Ruaso 

Sabo 

SavBce    ' 

Sawyer 

Scheuer 

Schroeder 

Schumer 

Sharp 

Sikoraki 

Skans 

Smith  (PL) 

Smith  (LA) 

Solars 

Spratt 

St  Oermaln 

Staxgen 

Stark 

Stokes 

Studds 

Swift 

Synar 

Torres 

Torricelll 

Towns 

Udall 

Vento 

Visclosky 

Walgren 

Watklns 

Waxman 

Weiss 

Wheat 

Whltten 

Williams 

Wilson 

wise 

Wolpe 

Wyden 

Yates 
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Akaka 

Aniiunzio 

^*wOhain 

Baker 

Herman 

Bevill 

Boucher 

Brown  (CA) 

Buechner 

cnmpman 

Cn»ney 

Coleman  (MO) 

Cooper 

Crals 

Dickinson 

Donnelly 


Dowdy 

Dyson 

Gephardt 

Gibbons 

Gordon 

Hansen 

Hayes  (LA) 

Hopkins 

Horton 

Hubbard 

Inhofe 

Leach  (lA) 

Leath(TX) 

Upinskl 

Livingston 

Uoyd 


Luken.  Thomas 

MacKay 

McEwen 

McOrath 

Moakley 

Montgomery 

Quillen 

Roemer 

Schneider 

Schulze 

Skelton 

Slaughter  (NY) 

Tauzln 

Traxler 

WyUe 

Young  (AK) 
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Mr.  LANCASTER,  Mr.  PRICE  of 
North  Carolina,  and  Mrs.  SAIKI 
changed  their  votes  from  "no"  to 
"aye." 

Bo  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

AMXHSKXirT  OFTERKD  BT  MR.  KA8ICH 

Mr.  KASICH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Kasich:  After 
section  202,  add  the  following  new  section: 


-SEC  m.  REQUnniENT  OP  CERTAIN  HOMELESS. 
NESSnVDIES 

"(a)  IK  OBmAL.— The  States  shall— 

"(1)  Complete  a  study  with  respect  to  de- 
tennlning  the  extent  to  which  the  mental 
health  <|elnaUtutlonallzatlon  policies  of  the 
State  Involved  are  contributing  to  the  prob- 
lem of  homeleasness:  and 

"(2)  aulxnlt  to  the  Secretary  of  Health 
and  Huipan  Services  a  report  describing  the 
findings  made  as  a  result  of  such  study. 

"(b)  Repost  to  Skcrrabt  op  Health  ajtd 
HuMAM  BiHVicxs.— The  Secretary  of  Health 
and  Huaian  Service  sludl  summarize  the  re- 
ports submitted  by  the  States  pursuant  to 
subsection  (a)  and  submit  to  the  Congress  a 
report  with  respect  to  such  State  reports.". 

Mr.  KASICH  [during  the  reading]. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendment  l>e  consid- 
ered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ^ASICH.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  an 
effort  to  move  the  proceedings  along, 
let  me  just  briefly  explain  what  the 
amendment  does  is  require  that  the 
States  do  an  internal  investigation 
themselves  to  try  to  determine  what 
the  iiApact  of  deinstitutionalization 
has  tie^n  on  the  problem  of  the  home- 
less. 

As  many  people  know,  the  policies  of 
the  State,  wliich  have  been  liberal 
pollciet  over  the  last  decade,  may  have 
created  some  problems  locally  in  terms 
of  the  problems  of  the  homeless,  and 
what  we  want  to  do  is  to  try  to  deter- 
mine how  those  poUcies  have  worked 
and  what  we  can  do  to  improve  them 
so  that  we  can  take  care  of  the  people 
who  need  to  be  released  from  the  insti- 
tution4  and  not  have  them  end  up  in 
shelters  for  homeless  where  we  are  not 
doing  the  Idnd  of  things  that  we  ought 
to  do  to  give  them  the  kind  of  treat- 
ment tliat  they  deserve. 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KASICH.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man f Bom  California. 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
have  had  a  chance  to  review  the 
amencknent,  and  we  accept  the  amend- 
ment on  this  side. 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KASICH.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentletnan  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Kasich]  is 
right  on  the  dime.  I  have  been  trying 
to  do  this  for  years.  I  congratulate  the 
gentleman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr.  Kasich]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AiffHDicKin  orrmxD  bt  kh.  madigam 
Mr.    MADIGAN.    Mr.    Chairman,    I 
offer  an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
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Amendment  offered  by  itr.  Maoioam: 
After  section  202  of  the  bUl.  add  the  follow- 
ing new  section: 

SBC  m.  LEGAL  FUND  WITH  RESPECT  TO  FAMILIES 
OP  MENTALLY  ILL  HOMELESS  INDI- 
VUHIAIS. 

(a)  In  ODmuL.— (1)  The  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  shaU,  to  the 
extent  atH>roved  in  appropriation  Acts,  es- 
tablish a  fund  for  the  purpose  of  providing, 
subject  to  paragraph  (2)  financial  assistance 
to  families  and  legal  guardians  of  mentally 
111  homeless  indivldualB  in  order  that  such 
families  and  legal  guardians  may  commence 
and  complete  legal  proceedings  to  place  the 
mentally  ill  homeless  family  member  In- 
volved In  an  appropriate  Institution  for 
mental  diseases. 

(2)  Such  financial  assistance  may  be  pro- 
vided only  to  such  families  and  legal  guard- 
ians that  are  at  or  below  100  percent  of  the 
Federal  poverty  level. 

(b)  AXTTHORIZATIOII    OP    APPROPRIATIOIfS.- 

There  are  authorised  to  be  appropriated  to 
carry  out  this  section  $10,000,000  for  fiscal 
year  1087. 

(c)  Regulations.— The  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  shall,  before 
the  expiration  of  the  90-day  period  begin- 
ning on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act,  issue  such  regulations  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  this  section. 

In  section  101(a)  of  the  bill,  strike 
"$75,000,000"  and  insert  "$65,000,000". 

In  section  201  of  the  bill:  In  section  340(o) 
of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  (relating  to 
funding,  as  proposed  to  be  Inserted  by  the 
bill),  strike  "$76,000,000"  and  insert 
"$85,000,000". 

Mr.  MADIGAN  (dUring  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent tliat  the  amendment  be  consid- 
ered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MADIGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  is  very  Important  to  me, 
but  I  luiow  that  a  number  of  Members 
are  in  tight  time  constraints  with  their 
travel  problems  tonight. 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  Mr.  Cliairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MADIGAN,  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
congratulate  my  good  friend,  the  rank- 
ing minority  member,  and  I  promise  to 
help  him,  because  his  idea  is  basically 
a  very  sound  one. 

Mr.  MADIGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  on 
the  assurance  that  I  can  offer  this 
amendment  later,  to  another  bill,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  withdraw  the 
amendment  at  this  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DYMALLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  H.R.  558. 

Mr.  Chairman,  ttMre  are  many  ways  to  meas- 
ure a  nation.  One  can  measure  the  gross  na- 
tional product  of  ttie  country  to  determine  Its 
wealth.  One  can  look  at  the  level  of  food 
production  to  see  how  self  sufficient  the  coun- 
try is.  One  can  look  at  defense  capabilities  to 


see  how  formidabie  the  country  is.  To  see 
whether  a  nation  has  a  heart  you  took  to  its 
streets.  You  took  at  the  human  condhton  dts- 
piayed  on  those  streets. 

The  United  States  has  a  gross  national 
product  measured  in  the  trillions  of  dollars. 
[Respite  inadequate  rewards,  our  farmers 
produce  enough  food  to  feed  the  world.  We 
spend  nearly  $300  billion  per  year  to  defend 
ourselves  against  threats  from  other  countries. 
And  today  in  cities  across  this  wealtiiy,  well- 
fed,  well-defended  country  it  is  a  common 
sight  to  see  Hl-dad  citizens  eating  their  meals 
not  at  tables  but  from  gart>age  cans.  In  the 
Natton's  Capital  wtiere  the  average  winter 
temperature  is  37  degrees  it  Is  common  to 
see  citizens  of  this  country  sleeping  not  in 
apartments  or  houses  but  on  the  extiaust 
grates  of  the  metro  system.  One  can  easily 
see  such  a  sight  no  more  than  two  btocks 
from  the  home  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

Some  years  ago  the  idea  of  outpatient  treat- 
ment of  the  mentally  III  seemed  Innovative, 
and  perhaps  in  a  select  number  of  cases  it 
has  Indeed  been  innovative.  Tcx}  often,  how- 
ever, people  In  serious  need  of  mental  health 
care  were  sent  not  to  community  homes  but 
to  the  streets,  not  to  outpatient  treatnf»ent  cen- 
ters but  to  nowtiere.  Many  of  these  unfortu- 
nate s(xjls  are  among  the  number  of  home- 
less wfio  warxier  the  streets  of  our  urban  cen- 
ters today  helpless  In  the  truest  sense  of  the 
word. 

It  is  a  national  shame.  And  the  assuaging  of 
that  shame  will  not  come  from  city  (xdinances 
that,  in  effect,  make  It  unlawful  to  be  home- 
less. We  will  not  erase  our  shame  by  blaming 
the  victims.  We  will  do  it  only  through  com- 
passionate action.  In  ttie  end,  the  measure  of 
the  greatness  of  a  country  is  not  so  much  its 
wealth  as  whether  that  wealth  brings  comfort 
to  the  citizens;  It  Is  not  how  much  food  the 
nation  pr(xJuces,  but  whettier  the  citizens  are 
property  fed;  it  Is  not  how  formidable  a  fighting 
force  it  has  but  wtiether  the  citizens  are 
secure. 

We  have  under  our  consideration  a  bill  to 
authorize  compasstonate  action  on  behalf  of 
the  homeless.  It  authorizes  us  to  spend  less 
than  two  ten  thousandths  of  our  gross  nation- 
al product,  our  wealth,  on  the  most  needy  in 
this  society.  It  does  not  appropriate;  It  just 
says  that  we  might  conskier  spending  that 
0.00016  of  GNP.  It  Is  a  gesture  to  say  our 
hearts  are  in  the  right  place.  Let  us  make  that 
gesture  and  resolve  to  give  tfie  gesture  a 
degree  of  meaning  by  following  it  with  an 
equally  compasstonate  appropriation. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
the  bill,  because  I  have  a  deep  concern 
about  the  homeless  of  this  country, 
but  one  thing  that  I  have  a  deep  and 
sincere  concern  about  is  the  homeless 
in  the  rural  areas  of  this  country  who 
have  not  been  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  American  people  and 
maylie  to  this  Concress. 

The  poverty  conditions  and  the  shel- 
ter conditions  in  rural  America  off  the 
highways  and  out  of  the  urban  areas 
many  people  have  not  seen  and  many 
people  have  not  heard  of,  but  some  of 


us  who  only  have  a  rural  area  many 
times  have  only  seen  those  conditions 
in  the  rural  areas  and  some  here  in 
Washington,  DC.  I  think  that  it  is 
only  fair  that  I  ask  the  chairman  if  I 
could  to  find  what  we  can  do  to  assure 
that  we  have  adequate  attention  and 
fairness  and  equity  for  the  homeless  in 
nual  America  and  throughout  this 
country.  Those  who  are  silent,  those 
who  have  not  had  a  voice,  and  thoae 
who  are  not  seen  by  TV  cameras  need 
to  be  assured  that  this  body  is  trying 
to  take  care  of  them  also. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  chairman  if  we  can  be  assured  that 
in  the  bleakest  poverty  areas  of  this 
Nation  in  rural  America  that  the 
homeless  can  be  taken  care  of. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WATKINS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  knows  that  he  has  been  in- 
timately involved,  particularly  in  rural 
and  Indian  housing  sections  of  our  leg- 
islation since  1982.  Every  hearing  that 
we  have  had  since  1982  has  indicated 
the  extent  and  the  insidiousness  of  the 
problem  in  the  rural  areas,  even 
though  it  is  not  as  easily  perceived  as 
In  the  denser  urban  areas. 

In  this  legislation,  in  the  allocation 
formulas,  there  is  as  ample  provision 
for  the  rural  sections  as  there  is  for 
the  urban. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  The  gentleman  is 
saying  that  the  formula  that  exists 
there  does  provide  equity  in  the  for- 
mula for  the  homeless  citizens  in  the 
rural  areas  of  our  Nation? 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Yes.  If  the  gentle- 
man will  yield  further,  it  is  found  on 
page  56: 

(h)  Allocation.- In  selecting  applications 
for  grants  under  this  section,  the  Secretary 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  and  the 
Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Servicea 
shall  ensure  that  the  funds  are  provided  to 
the  geographical  areas  of  greatest  need, 
taking  into  consideration  the  particular 
needs  of  different  geographical  regions, 
communities  of  different  population  sixes, 
and  urban,  suburban,  and  rural  communi- 
ties. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  I  appreciate  the 
chairman's  remarks,  and  I  thank  him 
very  much.  The  chairman  knows  that 
these  people  do  not  have  a  voice 
unless  we  stand  up  for  them. 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  while  I  am  pleased  in  most 
respect  with  tf>e  Regulations  published  by  the 
Department  of  Housing  arxi  Urt>an  [Jevetop- 
ment,  the  regulations  do  not  reflect  the  intent  of 
Congress  as  it  pertains  to  furxUng  rehabilitation 
in  facilities  to  assist  the  homeless  wliich  are 
owned  or  operated  by  reiigiousty  affiliated  orga- 
nizations. The  emergei>cy  nature  of  ttiis  pro- 
gram clearly  envisioned  that  assistance  couM 
be  provided  to  those  (xganizations  which  had 
been  assisting  the  homeless.  In  many  parts  of 
this  countiy,  the  only  assistance  provided  to 
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WM  ddMrad  through  groups 
In  ipito  of  the  tact 
I  pravfctad  by  these 
90Ups  had  no  ralBpow  oomsnt  nor  do  they 
to  pramolt  ralglan,  the  HUD  regulation 
to  preclude   assisling   these 


Tfw  oonwnMse  rsport  Sfwompenying  the  t>iil 
dswly  aMM  under  what  condMtons  Federal 
tkndi  nay  b*  uMd  by  thaae  groups  to  provide 
AaNar  and  aaivtoaa.  I  wouM  encourage  HUD 
to  raaiamlna  twaa  raguMlona  and  publish 
nwr  fagutoioni  conslalant  wWi  the  guidelines 
■law  ooinnsnae  rsporL 

Mr.  Chohmw),  I  would  be  remiss  today  if  I 
dM  nol  raoogniaa  ths  work  of  a  key  staff  aide 
•wi  has  wofliad  wNh  me  on  this  Issue  the 
paal  S  yaai*.  Stove  Judge,  my  chief  legiatative 
•aaiatoni,  haa  been  a  real  weWspririg  of  serv- 
ice and  dlganca  from  the  start  of  my  active 
InooNamant  The  past  4  months  have  really 
bean  the  formaltve  period  in  which  he  has 
bean  hMAfad  In  ao  many  meetlrtgs  and  re- 
p>vflng  back  ragiiarly  to  me  and  working  to 
parfad  tNa  totol  work  product  Stave  Judge  is 
ona  of  ttia  mliior  raaaons  that  this  measure 
haa  been  suooaaaM  today.  I  am  pleased  to 
haw*  had  hia  abto  assistance  on  this  and 
many  other  legisialive  dulies  as  welt  as  the 
aniha  atoff  on  the  Banking  Subcommittee  on 
Houaing.  They  are  truly  talented  and  hard- 


Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish 
to  thank  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
Qfr.  GoHZALiz]  for  his  constant  ef- 
fnta  and  thoae  of  the  other  members 
of  hla  onnmlttee  and  of  the  other 
eooimltteea  which  considered  this  bill. 
Tlie  prompt  attention  and  extraordi- 
nary effort  exhibited  by  all  who  have 
worked  cm  this  bill  testifies  to  the  seri- 
ousneas  of  this  problem. 

Of  couiae.  the  bill  which  Mr. 
McKxHiBT  and  I  have  introduced  is  an 
emergency  bill.  The  moneys  author- 
ised there  would  be  available  for  ap- 
propriation in  this  fiacal  year.  We  real- 
ise, of  course,  that  the  problem  of 
honeleaaneas  will  not  be  solved  over- 
night, but  we  cannot  stand  idly  by 
while  helpless  people  and  poverty- 
stricken  families  lose  the  roof  over 
their  heads.  The  homeless  are  of  every 
deacrlption  and  no  one  solution  ad- 
dreasea  the  plight  of  all  of  them,  but 
we  wfll  never  solve  this  problem  unless 
we  begin  now. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  disagreement 
on  exactly  how  many  homeless  people 
there  are  In  our  country.  I  do  not  find 
this  surprising  in  light  of  the  substan- 
tial problems  entailed  in  maldng  any 
estimate  of  a  transient,  disparate  pop- 
ulation who,  by  definition,  are  without 
addresses.  But  there  is  substantial 
agreement  that  the  numbers  of  home- 
less people  are  increasing,  and  increas- 
ing at  an  accelerated  rate. 

Three  recent  studies,  including  one 
by  the  U.S.  Conference  of  BCayors, 
have  found  that  the  homeless  popula- 
tion increaaed  by  an  alarming  25  per- 
cent in  IfNM.  The  mayors'  study,  con- 
ducted by  a  task  force  headed  by  Ray- 
mond   L.    Flynn.    the    distinguished 


mayor  of  the  dty  of  Boston,  found 
that  in  70  percent  of  the  25  major 
cities  surveyed  homeless  people  were 
being  turned  away  from  shelters.  In 
all  they  estimated  that  about  one- 
quarter  of  all  the  homeless  were  being 
turned  away. 

Ferhaps  the  most  disturbing  fact  of 
all  is  that  the  fastest  growing  segment 
of  the  homeless  population  Is  families 
with  children.  Although  the  total  pro- 
portion of  the  homeless  represented 
by  this  group  is  still  believed  to  be 
small,  they  illustrate  that  the  problem 
haa  gone  far  beyond  the  conventional 
vlaws  of  the  homeless  which  many  of 
us  held  in  earlier  years.  No  longer  can 
anyone  say  that  the  homeless  are 
merely  those  who  could  settle  down 
but  choose  not  to.  They  are  now 
people  who  desperately  need  shelter 
biit  cannot  get  it. 

The  Salvation  Army  has  found  that 
large  numbers  of  homeless  people 
among  the  60,000  it  shelters  each 
night  actually  have  Jobs  but  are  be- 
neath the  poverty  line.  Over  half  of 
the  homeless  also  suffer  from  either 
mental  illness  or  substance  abuse 
problems.  They  need  our  help,  Mr. 
Speaker,  and  we  have  a  moral  obliga- 
tion to  extend  a  helping  hand  to  the 
homeless  and  provide  at  least  the  bare 
mjnimiim  of  shelter,  food,  and  medical 
care  that  they  need. 

Mr.  Chairman,  H.R.  558  represents  a 
serious  effort  to  address  this  growing 
problem.  It  would  authorize  $20  mil- 
lion in  addition  to  the  $50  million 
which  has  Just  been  signed  into  law 
for  emergency  food  and  shelter  under 
the  Federal  Emergency  Management 
Agency;  an  additional  $100  million  in 
gmnts  to  localities  for  extra  shelter 
space  and  an  additional  $30  million  for 
localities  to  provide  transitional  group 
homes  for  the  homeless  who  can  move 
out  of  emergency  shelters;  $100  mil- 
lion would  finance  4,000  rental  subsidy 
certificates,  where  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment agrees  to  subsidize  rent  for  5 
years  and  the  certificate  can  be  used 
to  help  a  succession  of  homeless  fami- 
lies. 

The  bill  also  allows  $100  million  in 
health  care  for  the  homeless,  one 
quarter  through  a  competitive  grant 
program  and  three-quarters  through 
centers  directed  solely  toward  the 
homeless.  $75  million  would  be  used  to 
identify  underutilized  Federal  State, 
and  local  government  buildings  which 
could  be  used  in  various  capacities  as 
facilities  to  help  the  homeless.  $25  mil- 
lion would  fimd  residential  long-term 
care  facilities  for  the  chronically  men- 
tally ill  homeless. 

In  addition  to  these  provisions  the 
bill  being  considered  adds  some 
modest  but  very  necessary  improve- 
ments in  our  efforts  to  feed  the  home- 
less. These  will  extend  the  Temporary 
Emergency  Food  Assistance  Program 

for  the  homeless  at  $50  million  this 

year,  and  make  it  pos^le  to  count  an 


extra  119  per  month  of  shelter  costs 
against  income  for  purposes  of  deter- 
mining food  stamp  eligibility.  This  will 
be  a  8t#p  toward  preventing  homeless- 
ness  before  it  begins.  The  Agricultiure 
Department  is  also  directed  to  match 
State  costs  for  the  administration  of 
outreach  programs  so  that  homeless 
people  who  qualify  for  assistance  will 
leam  that  they  are  eligible. 

Mr.  Chairman.  H  Jl.  558  does  not  at- 
tempt to  assign  blame  or  point  fingers. 
It  is  an  honest  effort  to  do  what  we 
can.  however  little  and  however  belat- 
edly, to  relieve  the  misery  of  homeless- 
ness  for  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
Americans  of  both  sexes  and  all  races 
and  ages,  many  of  whom  are  ill,  or  not 
able  to  care  for  themselves;  and  all  of 
whom  deserve  the  minimum  that 
human  decency  requires  of  those  of  us 
who  are  more  fortunate. 

Mr.  RITTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  agree 
that  giving  food  and  shelter  to  the 
homeless  is  important.  But  we  need 
not  create  a  brandnew  welfare  pro- 
gram Just  to  show  compassion.  It  is 
always  the  American  taxpayer  who 
bears  the  burden  for  misguided  efforts 
which  don't  solve  the  problem.  That's 
exactly  what  we  have  with  the  home- 
less blB. 

I  question  the  new  spending  of  $500 
mUlion  for  fiscal  year  1987,  plus  $225 
million  extra  for  more  food  stamps. 
That  i«  on  top  of  $435  million  in  direct 
assistance  since  we  first  turned  our  at- 
tention to  the  homeless  in  fiscal  year 
1984. 

This  bUl  does  not  necessarily  target 
the  homeless.  In  among  the  funds  for 
the  homeless  is  food  stamp  funding 
for  people  who  are  already  on  welfare. 
We  already  have  Federal  funding  in 
community  health  care  centers  and 
Medicaid  which  assist  homeless 
people. 

There  are  several  other  programs 
that  provide  food  assistance  to  the 
needy,  and  the  U.S.  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture [USDAl  alone  accounts  for 
over  |20  billion  in  fiscal  year  1987 
spending— for  food  assistance  for 
which  the  homeless  qualify. 

In  this  bill,  the  definition  of  home- 
less is  so  broad  that  low-income  indi- 
viduals, in  general,  are  included  as  well 
as  people  sleeping  on  the  streets.  But 
the  fact  is  these  people  already  have 
programs  to  address  their  needs. 

If  this  is  a  new  national  priority,  we 
should  be  able  to  transfer  funds  from 
other  areas  that  are  now  less  of  a  pri- 
ority. Although  I  have  great  reserva- 
tions about  spending  this  kind  of 
added  money,  I  voted  for  an  amend- 
ment which  would  have  taken  these 
funds  out  of  foreign  aid. 

Why  increase  the  already  vast  Fed- 
eral deficit  when  States  are  reaping 
revenue  surpluses  from  the  Tax 
Reform  Act  of  1986.  We  know  that 
States  are  better  able  to  target  fund- 
ing and  we  also  know  that  they  are  in 
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better  financial  shape  than  the  Feder- 
al Government.  They  haven't  done  it 
themselves  because  they  Just  can't 
spend  money  they  don't  have,  like 
Congress  can,  and  they're  not  con- 
vinced it's  that  high  a  priority. 

We  are  not  even  sure  of  what  the 
causes  of  homelessness  are. 

Are  the  homeless  alcoholics?  Then 
let's  address  that. 

Are  the  homeless  drug  abusers? 
Then  let's  address  that. 

Are  the  homeless  unwed  mothers? 
Then  let's  address  that. 

The  causes  of  the  problems  of  this 
group  are  so  diverse  that  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  address  them  in  one  category— 
the  homeless.  Throwing  money  at  a 
symptom,  homelessness,  rather  than 
trying  to  eliminate  the  causes  is  an  in- 
efficient use  of  funds. 

In  fiscal  year  1987  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  already  committed  over 
$260  million,  more  than  in  any  other 
previous  year,  on  programs  specifically 
targeted  to  the  homeless.  Now  we're 
called  to  add  another  three-fourths  of 
a  billion  dollars. 

We  need  to  more  seriously  consider 
the  role  of  States,  localities  and  the 
private  sector,  which  do  not  have  the 
debt  burden  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has.  They're  much  closer  to  the 
issue  as  are  churches,  neighborhood 
centers,  et  cetera. 

We  also  are  responsible  to  ensure  ac- 
countability for  the  way  our  constitu- 
ents' tax  dollars  are  spent.  Congress- 
man Tom  DxLay,  a  Member  from 
Texas,  put  forth  an  amendment  to  re- 
quire individual  organizations  which 
who  receive  fimds  as  a  result  of  this 
biU  to  register  as  tax  exempt,  nonprof- 
it organizations,  under  provisions  of 
501(03  of  the  IRS  Code.  That  means 
they  would  have  to  open  their  books 
and  tell  the  American  people  how  they 
are  spending  their  money. 

It's  incredible,  but  that  amendment 
faUed. 

Another  reason  I  object  to  this  bill  is 
that  I  fear  the  motivation  of  one  of 
the  major  publicists  of  the  measure, 
Mitch  Snyder.  Congressman  DeLat's 
statement  to  Congress  regarding  his 
conversation  with  Mitch  Snyder  brings 
out  the  attitude  of  the  Committee  for 
Creative  Non-Vlolence  [CCNV].  Mr. 
DeLay,  in  a  statement  In  the  Congres- 
siONAi.  Recoho  said: 

One  of  the  first  things  that  struck  me 
about  the  CCNV  is  that  they  are  much 
more  than  a  Samaritan  group  looking  to 
help  the  homeless.  According  to  Mr.  Snyder 
they  are  twth  a  religious  group  and  political 
activists,  which  he  considers  one  and  the 
same.  When  I  asked  Mr.  Snyder  if  his  orga- 
nization was  lx>th  a  religious  organization 
and  a  political  activist  organization  he  said. 
"In  our  opinion,  the  two  are  one."  Since 
they  are  a  religious  nonprofit  group  I  natu- 
rally aasiuned  that  they  were  a  tax-exempt 
organization.  To  my  surprise  Mr.  Snyder 
said  that  they  bad  chosen  not  to  i4>ply  for 
tax-exempt  status.  But  they  don't  believe  in 
taxes  so  they  just  don't  pay.  Let  me  quote 
Mr.  Snyder  again.  "The  letter  we  send  the 


IRS  every  year  explains  we  don't  lielieve 
participatory  democracy  or  democracy 
means  the  paying  of  15  or  20  or  25  percent 
of  one's  Income." 

We  have  found  that  Mr.  Snyder's  feeling 
that  he  is  alxnre  the  law  even  predates  his 
involvement  with  the  CCNV.  In  a  report  de- 
tailing Mr.  Snyder's  criminal  record  provid- 
ed to  the  sulicommittee  by  the  FBI,  it  is  ap- 
parent that  lAr.  Snyder  has  had  a  pattern  of 
lawlessness.  Though  he  portrays  himself  as 
a  successful  Wall  Street  executive  It  seems 
in  1969  his  time  in  New  York  was  spent 
opening  iMnk  accounts  under  false  names- 
such  as  Arthur  Sanders  and  George  J. 
Worts,  issuing  bad  checks,  and  committing 
forgery. 

In  1969  he  was  convicted  of  these  crimes: 
with  Arnold  Paster,  a  friend  with  whom  he 
committed  these  crimes— Mr.  Snyder  went 
West  to  Las  Vegas.  NV.  There  they  used  a 
stolen  credit  card  to  rent  a  car  which  was 
soon  reported  stolen.  They  were  then  ar- 
rested in  California.  At  that  point  Mr. 
Snyder  used  the  false  name  of  Mitchell 
Peters  to  mask  his  identity.  Does  this  sound 
like  someone  who  Just  happened  to  be 
hitch-hiking  and  Just  happened  to  l>e  picked 
up  by  someone  who  stole  a  car?  Of  course 
not.  In  fact  Mr.  Snyder  was  convicted  In 
New  York  in  July  1969  for  attempting  grand 
larceny  of  a  car. 

Another  incident,  which  I  feel  is  very  Im- 
portant to  our  discussion  here,  happened  in 
1974.  Mr.  Snyder  was  one  of  four  CCNV 
members  arrested  for  entering  the  South 
Vietnamese  overseas  procurement  office  in 
Washington,  DC.  He  poured  a  red  substance 
resembling  blood  on  the  files,  walls,  and  on 
other  property  in  the  office.  They  were 
found  guilty  of  the  destruction  of  property 
of  a  foreign  government  and  Mr.  Snyder 
was  sentenced  to  1  year's  probation.  This,  tn 
itself,  Is  not  significant,  but  the  fact  that 
the  probation  was  revoked  and  he  was  or- 
dered to  serve  3  months  is  significant. 

The  probation  revocation  was  due  to  a 
letter  Mr.  Snyder  sent  to  the  Judge  saying 
that  he  no  longer  considered  himself  on  pro- 
bation and  he  would  no  longer  continue  his 
commitments  to  that  office.  This  sounds 
strangely  similar  to  the  letters  he  sends 
every  year  to  the  IRS  saying  he  doesn't  be- 
lieve in  taxes  and  won't  pay.  My  question  is: 
We  are  a  nation  of  laws.  What  happens 
when  everybody  decides  they  are  above  the 
law? 

When  I  go  back  to  my  district,  I 
want  to  be  able  to  look  my  constitu- 
ents in  the  eye  and  let  them  Imow  that 
I  voted  to  make  those  who  spend  their 
money  accountable. 

My  constituents  in  the  Lehigh 
Valley  don't  want  a  brandnew  welfare 
program  coming  out  of  Washington 
that  adds  to  the  Federal  debt  burden 
on  the  American  people.  They  know 
when  the  politicians  sense  an  opportu- 
nity to  create  new  programs,  with  new 
constituencies,  and  to  add  to  old  pro- 
grams that  are  being  scaled  back. 
They  know  when  the  politicians  push 
new  welfare  schemes  to  add  to  the 
ranks  of  people  who  owe  them  for 
their  generosity. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute, as  modified,  as  amended. 

The  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute,  as  modified,  as  amended, 
was  agreed  to. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule, 
the  Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose; 
and  the  Speaker  pro  tempore  [Mr. 
CoELHo]  having  assumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  KiLDEE,  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union,  reported  that  that  Com- 
mittee, having  had  under  consider- 
ation the  bill  (H.R.  558)  to  provide  tir- 
gently  needed  assistance  to  protect 
and  improve  the  lives  and  safety  of 
the  homeless,  with  special  emphasis 
on  families  and  children,  pursuant  to 
House  Resolution  109,  he  reported  the 
bill  back  to  the  House  with  an  amend- 
ment adopted  by  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  rule,  the  previous  question  is  or- 
dered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment  to  the  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  adopted  by  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole?  If  not,  the 
question  is  on  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  and 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  biU  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read 
the  third  time. 

n  1910 

The  SPELAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
CoELHO).  The  question  is  on  the  pas- 
sage of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  GREGG.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The   vote  was  tsiken  by   electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  264,  nays 
121,  not  voting  48,  as  follows: 
(RoU  No.  24] 
YEAS— 264 


Ackermaji 

Can- 

EngUsh 

AJeximder 

Chandler 

Erdrelch 

Anderson 

ChappeU 

E^y 

Andrews 

Clarke 

Evans 

Anthony 

Clay 

FaK^eU 

ApplegBte 

Coelho 

Faxlo 

Aapln 

Coleman  (TX) 

Pelshan 

Atkins 

Collins 

Fish 

AuColn 

Conte 

Flake 

Bamu-d 

Conyers 

Pllppo 

B»rtlett 

CouKhlln 

Worto 

Bates 

Courier 

FocUetU 

Bennett 

Cojme 

Foley 

Bentley 

Crockett 

Ford(MI) 

Bl««gl 

Darden 

FOrd(TN) 

BUbray 

Davis  (MI) 

Frank 

Boehlert 

de  la  Oarza 

Frost 

Bocgx 

DePazlo 

OaUo 

Boluid 

Dellunu 

Oarda 

Boner  (TN) 

Derrick 

Oaydoa 

Bonlor  ilD) 

Dicks 

Oeideoaon 

Bonker 

DlnceU 

QUjnan 

BorsU 

DloOuardl 

OUckman 

Boxer 

Dixon 

Oonnlei 

Brennan 

Dorran  (ND) 

Orandy 

Brooks 

Downey 

Orant 

Bruce 

Durtiln 

Orar(n,> 

Bryant 

I>wyer 

Ormy  (PA) 

Buitamante 

Dymally 

Orecn 

Byron 

Early 

Ouailiil 

Cardln 

Rrkart 

Hall  (OB) 

Carper 

Edward*  (CA) 

HaU(TX) 
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(IfC) 
OfD)    Bate 


Suadqulat 
Sweeney 


Thomu  (CA)       Weber 
UDton  Whittaker 


The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore.    Is 


^W  «.._*«..« 


n.«..«u^       «k#      »V 
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But  none  of  that  will  work  if  we  go 
back  on  our  word  to  send  the  Contras 


The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore.    Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
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Kaptar 


Lntaoa) 
i(CA) 
KOA) 
Lmr7(WA) 


MMtay 


<HD 


MflCnrtf 


McBncb 
lIcKtmiey 


Rortenkmnki 
RoukcBtt 
Rowland  (OA) 
Roirtakl 

NAYS— 121 

Oiiwrteh 
OoodUnc 
Ondiaoa 
Onn 


HaMert 

HeOey 

Hoier 


BoDowmy 

Bomlitoii 

Hunter 

Hjde 

Intend 


Kolbe 
Konnyu 
Kyi 
Uvamanino 


Lent 

LnriKCA) 
Lewis  (PL) 

DMli  (IL)  Tjjfcw^.* 

DaLajr  Lott 

LowarrCCA) 
I  (CA)        Lukcna,  Donald 
Luusicu 


(OK) 


Moorbead 

Myen 

Nichols 

Nielaon 

OUn 

Oxley 

Packard 

Pania 

Petri 

Porter 

PuiaeU 

Rhodes 

Ritter 

Roberta 

Roth 

Rowland  (CT) 

Schaefer 

flf  iiayiilHf  iiitf  I 

Shaw 

Siumway 

Shuater 

Skeen 

SlauKhter  (VA) 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (TZ) 

Owith  Denny 

(OR) 
Smith,  Robert 

(NH) 
smith.  Robert 

(OR) 
Solomon 


idleai 
McCoDum 
Mldiel 
MoUnarl 


StaUlnga 

Stangeland 

Stenholm 


Suadqulat 

Sweeney 

Swkidall 

Taake 

Taylor 


Thomaa  (CA)       Weber 
Upton  Whlttaker 

Vander  Ja«t         Toung  (PL) 
▼ucanovlch 
Walker 


The  SPEAKEK  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  Objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


NOT  VOTINO—48 


AMiunalo 


Baker 

Batton 

Befman 

BetUl 

Bovcher 

Brawn  (CA) 

Bucchner 

Chapman 

C^heaey 

Coleman  (MO) 

Coaper 

Cite 

DWlnson 


Donnelly 

Dowdy 

Dyaon 

Oephardt 

Glbbona 

Gordon 

Hanaen 

Hopkins 

Horton 

Hubbard 

Inhofe 

Leach  (lA) 

Leath(TZ) 

Upinakl 

Llvlnsston 

Uoyd 

D  1920 


Luken.  Thomas 
MacKay 

McBwen 

MeOrath 

Moakley 

Montgomery 

Qulllen 

Roemer 

Schneider 

Schulse 

Skelton 

Slauchter  (NY) 

Tauzin 

Trailer 

WyUe 

Touns  (AK) 


The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
paiirs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Moakley  for,  with  Mr.  Craig  against. 

Mr.  Lea(di  of  Iowa  for,  with  Mr.  Barton 
against. 

Mr.  M(dEwen  for,  with  Mr.  Hansen  against. 

Mr.  Schulae  for,  with  Mr.  Cheney  against. 

8o  the  bill  was  passed. 
The    result    of    the    vote    was    an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

nXLE  AMKIfDMEirr  OPTERED  BT  KR.  GORZALB 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
offer  an  amendment  to  the  title. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Title  amenclment  offered  by  Mr.  Gomza- 
LO:  amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "A  bill  to 
provide  urgently  needed  assistance  to  pro- 
tect and  improve  the  lives  and  safety  of  the 
homeless,  with  special  emphasis  on  elderly 
persons,  handicapped  persons,  and  families 
with  cliildren.". 

The  title  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


AUTHORIZING  THE  CLERK  TO 
MAKE  CORRECTIONS  IN  EN- 
GROSSMENT OP  H.R.  558, 
DRGEINT  RELIEF  FOR  THE 
HOMELESS  ACT 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that.  In  the  en- 
giossment  of  the  blU  H.R.  558,  the 
Clerk  be  authorized  to  correct  section 
numbers,  cross  references,  punctua- 
tion, and  Indentation,  and  to  make 
sttch  other  technical  and  conforming 
changes  as  may  be  necessary  to  reflect 
the  actions  of  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  (Mr. 
Murphy).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  In  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks,  and 
include  extraneous  matter,  on  H.R. 
568,  the  bill  just  passed. 


n  1930 

REQUEST  TO  SPEAK  OUT  OP 
OROEIR  IMMEDIATELY  FOL- 
LOWING THE  LEGISLATIVE 
PROGRAM 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  be  permit- 
ted to  address  the  House  and  speak 
out  of  order  for  3  minutes  immediately 
after  an  exchange  with  the  majority 
leader  on  the  program  for  next  week. 

The  SPELAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Murphy).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 


IfGISLATTVE  PROGRAM 

(Mr.  MICHEL  asked  and  received 
unanimous  consent  to  speak  out  of 
order  tor  1  minute.) 

Mr.  Michel.  Mr.  speaker,  I  ask  for 
this  1  minute  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
quiring of  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  the  program  for  the  balance  of 
this  week  and  next  week. 

Mr.  iPOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
Republican  leader  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  will  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  distinguished  majority 
leader, 

Mr.  TOLEY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

The  business  we  have  just  concluded 
concluides  the  legislative  program  for 
this  vdieek.  The  House  will  not  be  in 
session  tomorrow. 

My  Intention  will  be  to  ask  unani- 
mous consent  shortly  that  when  the 
House  adjourns  tonight  it  adjourn  to 
meet  9t  noon  on  Monday  next. 

On  Monday  we  will  have  a  pro  forma 
session.  On  Tuesday,  March  10,  the 
House  will  meet  to  consider  eight  bills 
imder  suspension  of  the  niles: 

HJl,  626,  conveyance  of  public  lands 
in  Alat>ama; 

H.R,  242,  conveyance  of  public  lands 
In  Wisconsin; 

H.R.  990,  conveyance  of  a  certain 
parcel  of  land  near  Ocotillo,  CA; 

H.R.  14,  to  designate  certain  river 
segments  in  New  Jersey  as  study  rivers 
under  the  National  Wild  and  Scenic 
Rivera  Act; 

H.R.  191,  to  authorize  a  Peace 
Garden; 

H.R.  240,  to  designate  the  Santa  Fe 
Trail  4s  a  national  historic  trail; 

HJi.  389,  Boundary  Waters  Canoe 
Act  amendments;  and 

H.R.  797,  to  authorize  donation  of 
certain  lands  for  the  Gettysburg  Na- 
tionaliMllltary  Park. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  Wednesday,  March 
11,  and  March  12,  Thursday,  the 
House  wlU  meet  at  2  p.m.  on  Wednes- 
day and  11  a.m.  on  Thursday  to  con- 


sider an  unnumbered  House  joint  reso- 
lution relating  to  a  moratorium  on 
Contra  aid.  subject  to  a  rule  being 
granted. 

Friday.  March  13,  the  House  will  not 
be  In  session. 

These  announcements  are  made  sub- 
ject to  the  usual  consideration  that 
further  program  may  be  announced 
later  and  conference  reports  may  be 
brought  up  at  any  time. 

Mr.  BOCHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  might  I 
inquire  of  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  whether  the  so-called  moratori- 
um on  Contra  aid,  is  that  in  any  kind 
of  bill  form  at  this  time? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  No.  I  will  advise  the 
gentleman  that  it  is  anticipated  that 
the  bill  will  be  Introduced  shortly, 
probably  the  first  part  of  the  week, 
Monday.  We  anticipate  its  being  con- 
sidered by  the  Committee  on  Rules  on 
Tuesday. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 


MORATORIUM  VOTE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Michel] 
may  proceed  with  his  previous  consent 
request. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Michel 
was  allowed  to  speak  out  of  turn  for  3 
minutes.)   

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  accord- 
ing to  what  we've  Just  heard,  the  ten- 
tative schedule  sajrs  that  on  next 
Wednesday,  the  Democratic  leader- 
ship will  bring  to  the  floor  a  moratori- 
um bill  on  Contra  aid. 

I  heard  a  rumor  to  that  effect  and 
now  it  is  confirmed. 

We  wUl  be  told  that  this  is  not  a  bill 
to  stop  the  Contras  from  getting  the 
funding.  We  will  be  told  it  is  only  a 
moratorium,  a  way  of  postponing  the 
funding  from  getting  to  the  Contras 
until  certain  conditions  are  met. 

It  is  my  further  understanding  that 
these  conditions  will  deal  with  ques- 
tions arising  from  the  ongoing  Iran 
arms  deal  Inquiry.  UntU  we  find  out 
where  the  money  went  and  how  much, 
if  any,  reached  the  Contras,  we  wUl 
hold  back  the  $40  million  already  pro- 
posed to  those  brave  fighters. 

If  the  Democratic  leadership  wants 
to  kill  Contra  funding,  I  say  you 
should  give  us  an  up  or  down  vote  on 
disapproval.  Yes  or  no.  Up  or  down. 

Apparently  the  Democratic  leader- 
ship has  decided  to  bring  their  meas- 
ure to  the  floor  without  hearings, 
without  debate,  without  even  a  modi- 
cum of  consultation  with  the  minority. 
I  only  learned  about  the  possibility  of 
this  yesterday. 

I  think  we  need  a  negotiating  track 
and  a  military  track  If  we  are  to 
achieve  a  just  peace  in  Central  Amer- 
ica. I'm  all  for  the  $300  million  for  the 
democracies.  I'm  all  for  the  process  of 
the  Alias  plan. 


But  none  of  that  will  work  if  we  go 
back  on  our  word  to  send  the  Contras 
the  last  $40  million  of  the  original 
$100  million  appropriated  last  year. 

This  moratorium  is  just  a  trick  to  let 
Members  think  they  can  get  off  the 
hook. 

Well,  history  is  not  letting  us  off  the 
hook  that  easily.  We're  either  going  to 
live  up  to  our  word  or  break  our  word 
And  if  you  vote  for  this  bill,  it  is.  in 
effect,  going  back  on  our  word. 

If  the  Democratic  leadership  wants 
to  kill  off  the  Contras  by  denying  the 
funds,  then  I  say  do  so  in  the  full  light 
of  day  and  stop  this  political,  partisan 
avoidance  of  the  main  issue. 

Let  me  add  one  other  point:  Mem- 
bers might  be  told  that  to  vote  against 
the  moratorium  is  to  vote  against  in- 
vestigation of  the  Iran  arms  deal. 

That  is  so  much  hogwash. 

In  both  Houses,  we  are  pursuing  the 
Iran  arms  deal,  in  all  its  ramifications, 
including  real  or  alleged  Contra  con- 
nections. There  is  an  independent 
counsel's  investigation. 

The  President  has  not  only  pledged 
but  shown  his  willingness  to  cooperate 
in  getting  out  the  facts. 

This  moratorium  is  a  cover  story  for 
killing  aid  to  the  Contras.  It  is 
stonewalling  by  those  who  don't  want 
to  admit  outright  they  want  to  destroy 
the  Contras. 

A  moratorium  on  the  last  $40  million 
is  the  functional  equivalent  of  saying 
to  the  Contras,  to  the  Sandinistas,  and 
to  the  Central  American  democracies: 

Yes;  we  promised  assistance  to  the 
Contras  last  year,  but  don't  count  on 
us  to  fulfill  the  promise  this  year. 

We're  welching  on  our  word. 

This  moratorium  idea  is  a  disgrace. 
We  want  a  yes  or  no  vote.  The  honor 
of  the  House  and  the  good  word  of  the 
United  States  are  at  stake. 

If  the  Democratic  leadership  is  in- 
sistent on  bringing  up  this  moratorium 
next  Wednesday,  I  will  make  every 
effort  to  make  sure  a  disapproval  reso- 
lution will  be  considered  at  the  same 
time — even  if  I  have  to  do  it  myself. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  MONDAY, 
MARCH  9,  1987 

Mr.  FOLEnr.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
House  adjourns  today,  It  adjourn  to 
meet  at  12  noon  on  Monday  next. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DISPENSING  WITH  CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY  BUSINESS  ON 
WEDNESDAY  NEXT 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  business 
in  order  imder  the  Calendar  Wednes- 
day rule  be  dispensed  with  on  Wednes- 
day next. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE 
SPEAKER  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  wlU  now  entertain  1-minute 
speech  requests. 


CABINET  mrnATTVES  SHAPE 
THE  AGESnti.  OF  THE  lOOTH 
CONGRESS 

(Mr.  FISH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  Presi- 
dent and  his  administration  deserve 
our  commendation.  While  recent 
events  have  caused  some  to  say  the  ad- 
ministration has  ground  to  a  halt, 
nothing  could  be  further  from  the 
truth.  This  holds  for  the  President 
and  for  his  departments. 

The  Tower  Commission  has  reimrt- 
ed,  and  the  President  has  endorsed  all 
of  its  recommendations.  Already  he 
has  taken  corrective  measures.  I  ap- 
plaud him  for  these  actions  and  for  his 
appointments.  Challenges  bring  out 
the  best  in  our  President.  He  acknowl- 
edges mistakes,  accepts  full  responsi- 
bility, and  vows  changes.  I.  for  one,  am 
offended  by  those  who  rejoice  over  the 
President's  troubles. 

The  country  must  move  on.  We 
cannot  afford  to  allow,  and  the  admin- 
istration is  not  allowing,  this  affair  to 
paralyze  us.  We  are  indeed  fortunate 
to  have  a  President  committed  to  pro- 
ductively addressing  in  the  final  2 
years  of  his  historic  Presidency  the 
many  issues  of  national  importance. 

We  need  look  no  further  than  the 
Cabinet  departments  to  realize  that 
important  issues  are  being  addressed, 
and  have  been  throughout  these 
months  of  uncertainty.  All  we  have  to 
do  is  look  at  the  bold  and  creative  Ini- 
tiatives coming  out  of  the  Depart- 
ments of  Commerce,  Treasury.  Labor, 
and  HHS.  They  quite  clearly  d«non- 
strate  that  the  Cabinet-level  depart- 
ments are  not  affected,  much  less  par- 
alyzed. These  Cabinet  departments  are 
responsible  for  the  creative  thinking 
that  is  shaping  the  agenda  of  the 
100th  Congress. 

Initiatives  have  been  received  in 
Congress  from  the  Secretaries  of  the 
Departments  I  just  mentioned,  "the 
four  B's,"  Baldrlge,  Baker.  Brock,  and 
Bowen.  And  I  hasten  to  add  the  name 
of  Clayton  Yeutter.  the  U.S.  Trade 
Representative,  to  the  list  of  adminis- 
tration officials. 

Catastrophic  Illness  cripples  elderly 
Americans  physically,  mentally  and  fi- 
nancially. In  the  President's  words, 
"for  too  long,  many  of  our  Nation's 
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dttnu  have  been  faced  with 
;  an  tntoleralde  choice— a  choice 
beUwu  bankniptey  and  death." 

Tbe  coBumhamtve  catastrophic  ill- 
neai  protectkm  bill  proposed  by  HHS 
SecrsUry  Otis  Bowen  Is  yet  another 
ezamiOe  of  the  administration's  com- 
mitment to  our  NatlMi's  well-being. 

This  bill  addresses  a  fundamental 
cap  In  the  health  insurance  protection 
ot  the  dderiy.  Homital  coverage  is 
limited  under  Medicare,  and.  even 
thou^  about  13  percoit  of  the  elderly 
are  also  covered  by  Medicaid,  many 
States  limit  the  amount  and  kind  of 
aenrlees  they  wHl  pay  under  the  pro- 
■ram.  One  major  advantage  of  this  bill 
is  that  it  wOl  not  add  1  cent  to  the 
Federal  deficit. 

This  proposal  is  a  sound  beginning 
toward  a  onnprehensive  catastrophic 
Illness  coverage  bill  in  the  100th  Con- 


Competitiveness  is  the  battle  cry  of 
all  of  us  in  Washington,  as  we  contin- 
ue to  fftoe  record  trade  deficits.  Many 
Cabinet  actions  and  proposals  bear  on 
this  Issue— improving  our  comparative 
advantages  in  the  global  marketplace, 
whOe  at  the  same  time  breaking  down 
trade  barriers  to  improve  access  to 
those  markets,  and  ensuring  that  we 
do  not  adopt  measures  that  would 
tend  to  reduce  overall  world  trade  and 
world  growth.  The  necessity  of  taking 
part  in  the  global  economy  is  not  a 
partisan  issue— it  is  a  fact  of  life  and 
we  cannot  be  parochial  by  region, 
spirit,  or  politics. 

The  laws  of  eccmomlcs  dictate  that 
any  program  seeking  to  redress  the 
trade  Imbalance  and  improve  competi- 
tiveness must  look  closely  at  the  na- 
tional and  global  economy.  Reducing 
the  budget  deficit  is  essential  to  im- 
proving our  trade  balance  and  restor- 
ing faith  in  the  fiscal  system.  The 
value  of  the  dollar,  which  many  econo- 
mists say  has  contributed  to  at  least 
half  of  the  trade  deficit,  must  be  kept 
within  an  acceptable  range  to  allow 
UjB.  products  to  be  competitive 
abroad. 

Treasury  Secretary  James  Baker  has 
already  shown  his  good  political  and 
diplomatic  skills  in  hanrfUng  this  task. 
The  recent  efforts  of  the  Plaza  Accord 
and  the  0-5  meeting  in  Paris  show  he 
is  fostering  the  international  economic 
and  monetary  cooperation  necessary 
to  control  exchange  rates  and  thus 
stimulate  foreign  demand  for  Ameri- 
can goods.  The  Secretary's  actions 
warrant  bipartisan  support,  and  trade 
legislation  should  endeavor  to  increase 
his  effectiveness. 

He  win  continue  to  press  the  LDC 
debt  initiative  to  reignite  growth  and 
ensure  that  these  countries  meet  their 
full  potentlaL 

The  Commerce  Department  has  con- 
ceived a  comprehensive  plan  to  ad- 
drcM  our  Nation's  trade  deficit  and 
oompetitiveneaB  in  the  world  market. 
On  February  9,  Secretary  Baldrige  an- 


nounced a  bold  Initiative,  composed  of 
a  combination  of  legislative  and  ad- 
ndnistrative  actions,  to  "improve  both 
the  level  of  UJS.  competitiveness  and 
the  level  of  D.S.  security." 

Paced  with  the  rapid  global  prolif- 
enation  of  high  technology,  we  increas- 
ingly are  presented  with  an  export 
control  dilemma.  On  the  one  hand,  we 
must  protect  sensitive  technology 
from  flowing  to  our  adversaries  and 
contributing  to  their  military 
strength.  But  on  the  other  hand,  we 
cannot  inhibit  legitimate  commercial 
trade,  which  is  so  vital  to  our  econom- 
ic well  being.  We  all  know  that  exports 
mean  Jobs  and  that  a  sound,  strong, 
and  competitive  economy  is  an  impor- 
tant part  of  our  national  security.  To 
be  effective,  our  export  control  system 
must  balance  these  two  objectives. 

It  appears  as  if  that  delicate  balance 
is  not  being  maintained.  Too  many 
products  which  are  not  on  the  cutting 
edge  of  technology  are  being  con- 
trolled. Too  many  products  for  which 
a  foreign  source  of  supply  exists  re- 
quire a  license  for  export  from  the 
United  States.  In  some  cases,  these 
products  require  licenses  for  export  or 
reexport  even  to  omi  trading  partners. 
Too  often  U.S.  exporters  are  faced 
with  delays  in  receiving  export  licenses 
which  are  out  of  line  with  the  time  it 
takes  for  a  foreign  competitor  to  re- 
ceive a  similar  license.  All  of  these  fac- 
tors place  U.S.  exporters  at  a  compara- 
tive disadvantage  In  our  global  mar- 
ketplace. 

Bo  that  we  can  maintain  our  techno- 
logical lead,  we  must  carefully  define 
what  to  control,  how  to  control  it,  and 
how  best  to  enforce  those  controls. 
Export  controls  must  be  streamlined 
to  catch  militarily  critical  goods  and 
technology,  while  decontrolling  the 
many  products  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
technological  scale  which  no  longer 
make  a  significant  contribution  to  the 
military  potential  of  our  adversaries. 

The  Commerce  Department,  along 
with  the  Department  of  Justice,  pro- 
poses changes  in  antitrust  laws  that 
will  enhance  the  vitality  of  American 
businesses  and  Industries,  allowing 
them  to  adjust  to  global  competition 
while  continuing  to  protect  consumers 
and  firms  from  price  fixing  and  mo- 
nopolies. 

Another  major  commerce  initiative 
is  product  liability  and  tort  reform. 
Interstate  commerce  has  been  increas- 
ingly burdened  by  product  liability 
la)w.  American  consiuners  suffer  when 
beneficial  products  are  removed  from 
the  market  and  skyrocketing  liability 
iiKiu^ince  costs  are  passed  on  through 
higher  prices. 

The  trade  deficit  hits  n.S.  workers 
hard.  Loss  of  American  Jobs  has  a  dev- 
a4tatlng  economic  and  emotional 
effect  on  individual  families  and  on 
the  entire  economy.  Americans  who 
lose  their  Jobs  to  overseas  competition 
or  for  whatever  reason  must  be  given 


the  opportunity  to  move  into  other 
produ^ve  areas:  their  well-being  and 
the  w0U-being  of  our  industries  and 
econoitiy  are  at  stake.  Secretary  of 
Labor  JBiU  Brock  has  formulated  a  $7 
billion  worker  adjustment  program 
that  will  help  an  estimated  700.000  dis- 
located workers  each  year.  The  pro- 
posal offers  Job  search  assistance, 
basic  education,  and  Job  skill  training, 
and  provides  training  and  adjustment 
opportunities  to  workers  early— long 
before  they  exhaust  unemployment 
benefits. 

The  President  and  the  Nation  are 
weU  served  by  his  Cabinet.  They  are 
realists.  They  are  aggressive  and  goal 
oriented.  They  are  reaching  out  hu- 
manely to  address  the  needs  of  our 
people  and  positively  to  ensiu%  an  eco- 
nomically strong  America. 


THB  35TH  ANNUAL  NATIONAL 
PRAYER  BREAKFAST 

(Mr.  COATS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  COATS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Febru- 
ary 5,  1987,  I  was  honored  to  serve  as 
chairman  of  the  35th  Annual  National 
Prayer  Breakfast  at  the  Washington 
Hilton.  This  event  brought  together 
more  than  3,700  people  from  all  of  our 
50  States,  as  well  as  representatives 
from  more  than  120  nations.  We  gath- 
ered to  listen  to  God's  word,  sing  His 
praises,  share  His  love  and  to  lift  our 
thoughts  to  Him  in  prayer. 

The  success  of  this  event  is  a  tribute 
to  the  members  of  both  the  House  and 
Senate  Prayer  breakfast  groups,  as 
well  as  the  timeless  efforts  of  many 
volunteers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit  the  transcript 
of  the  35th  National  Prayer  Breakfast 
for  prkitlng  in  the  Record. 

NATIOHAI,  PKATKR  BRKAB7AST— FXBRUART  5, 

1987,  8  Ajf . 

Pre-breakfast  prayer  The  Honorable 
Albert  Oore,  Jr.,  n.S.  Senator,  Tennessee. 

Opening  Song:  UJS.  Naval  Academy 
Chapel.  Choir,  Dr.  John  B.  Talley,  Director. 

Presliinr  The  Honorable  Dan  Coats,  U.S. 
Repres^tatlve,  Indiana. 

Opei4ng  prayer.  Admiral  Carlisle  A.  H. 
Trost,  Chief  of  Naval  Operations. 

BKKAKTAST 

Welceme:  The  Honorable  Dan  Coats. 

Message  from  the  United  States  Senate: 
The  Honorable  Paul  Simon,  U.S.  Senator, 
Illinois. 

Old  Testament  reading:  The  Hon.  Oeorge 
H.  W.  Bush,  Vice  President  of  the  United 
SUtes. 

Solo:  Mrs.  Sharon  Brumbaugh,  Miss 
Robin  Boward,  accompanist. 

Message  from  the  United  States  House  of 
Representatives:  The  Honorable  Dan 
Daniel.  U  A  Representative,  Vlrsinla. 

New  Testament  reading:  Coretta  Scott 
King. 

Prayer  for  national  leaders:  The  Hmiora- 
ble  John  Aahcroft,  Oovemor,  Missouri. 


:  The  Hon.  Elizabeth  H.  Dole,  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation. 

THE  msnmn  or  tbb  usiiui  statss 
Oroup  ioag:  The  Honorable  Danny  K. 
Akaka,  \3S.  Representative.  Hawaii. 
Closing  prayer  Dr.  Billy  Graham. 


Natichial  PsAvn  Bibakfast,  Wasrimotoii, 
DC.  TRuasDAT,  PnauART  5, 1987 

Representative  Dam  Coats.  We  are  hon- 
ored to  have  the  U.8.  Naval  Academy 
Chapel  Choir,  under  the  direction  of  their 
Director  of  Music,  Dr.  John  Talley.  They 
will  present  to  us  an  opening  number,  which 
will  be  followed  by  our  opening  prayer. 

The  VS.  Naval  Academy  Chapel  Choir. 

[Musical  Selection,  "There  is  a  Balm  in 
OUead."  performed  by  the  United  SUtes 
Naval  Acmidemy  Chapel.] 

Representative  Dam  Coats.  Ladles  and 
gentlemen,  few  know  of  the  wonderful  fel- 
lowship that  exists  among  the  chiefs  of  our 
armed  forces.  Prayer  plays  a  very  real  part 
in  the  lives  of  these  men. 

Here  to  invoke  Ood's  blessing  on  our  time 
together  is  Admiral  Carlisle  Trost.  Chief  of 
Staff  of  the  U.S.  Navy. 

Please  remain  seated  as  Admiral  Trost 
brings  our  opening  prayer. 

OPKMIMO  PRATKR 

Admiral  Trobt.  Historians  tell  us  that 
throughout  the  Civil  War  there  were  many 
instances  when  Union  and  Confederate  sol- 
diers gathered  together,  usually  to  fight, 
but  often  by  chance,  as  men  of  peace.  These 
encounters  usually  took  place  when  the  op- 
posing armies  were  camped  on  opposite 
banks  of  a  river,  and  the  men  slipping  down 
the  banks  to  bathe  would  encounter,  some- 
times in  the  middle  of  the  stream,  men  they 
had  worked  to  kill  Just  hours  before. 

Prom  these  chance  encounters,  there  were 
often  desultory,  but  not  unfriendly,  conver- 
sations, usually  sparked  by  mutual  interest, 
pride  in  themselves,  pride  in  their  country, 
even  though  separated,  perhv>s.  by  political 
consideration,  and  talk  of  home,  talk  of  the 
harvest  back  home. 

Now  as  you  can  imagine,  such  meetings 
were  strictly  forbidden,  but  they  took  place 
anyway,  probably  a  recognition  of  the  bond 
between  these  fine  men. 

We  live  today  in  a  world  of  antipathy,  de- 
grading of  human  values.  The  motives  of 
many  people  seem  to  us  wrong,  hateful,  and 
even  incomprehensible.  So  they  must  too, 
have  been  seen  a  century  and  a  quarter  ago 
across  the  gulf  of  our  own  CivU  War. 

I  would  ask  you  to  Join  me  now  in  a  prayer 
to  God  that  a  new  day  will  soon  come,  that 
peace  and  reconciliation  will  flourish  In  this 
world,  and  that  all  of  Ood's  children  will 
learn  to  walk  the  river  of  life  together,  per- 
haps talking  of  home  and  harvest. 
Please  Join  me  In  prayer. 
Heavenly  Father,  we  sit  at  your  table  this 
morning,  conscious  that  aU  we  are  and  all 
that  we  have,  comes  from  you.  We  thank 
you  for  the  gifts  of  food,  of  good  fellowship, 
of  thought  and  speech.  We  thank  you  for 
our  very  lives. 

Lord  God.  humbly  we  ask  you  to  open  our 
hearts  to  the  messages  we  will  hear  at  this 
gathering  this  morning. 

Unite  us  in  prayer  and  reflection,  so  that 
we  may  know  your  will. 

Nourish  in  strength  and  purpose  to  go 
forth  from  this  table  to  do  your  work. 

Open  our  eyes  to  the  wonders  of  your  cre- 
ation, "■■fc«»'y  us  conscious,  not  only  of  the 
suffering  but  also  of  the  Joy. 

And  ftnally,  help  us.  Lord,  help  us  to  do 
what  is  right  and  to  shun  evil,  until  that 


long-hoped-for  day,  when  overcoming  our 
own  weakness  through  your  help,  we  may 
all  meet  in  peace  and  love  together  as  one 
people,  with  one  shared  humanity. 

All  this,  we  ask  in  your  holy  name,  oh. 
Lord,  amen. 

Representative  Coats.  Thank  you.  Admi- 
ral Trost. 

Please  enjoy  the  rest  of  your  breakfast. 

[Thereafter,  breakfast  ensued.] 

WKUX>IfX 

RepresenUtive  Coats.  We  are  delighted 
with  the  fellowship  that  is  taking  place  and 
is  so  evident  from  your  conversation. 

Good  morning,  and  a  warm  welcome  to 
each  and  every  one  of  you. 

This  35th  Annual  National  Prayer  Break- 
fast has  drawn  together  people  from  all  50 
of  our  states  and  from  more  than  120  na- 
tions from  around  the  world. 

We  are  also  Joined  today  by  members  of 
our  armed  force  nationwide  and  worldwide 
through  the  Armed  Forces  Communications 
Network. 

We  gather  together  this  morning  in  the 
name  of  Jesus  Christ,  to  listen  to  Ood's 
word,  to  sing  His  praises,  to  share  with  each 
other  Ood's  wondrous  love,  and  to  lift  our 
thought  to  him  in  prayer. 

The  Scriptures  say  that  where  two  or 
three  are  gathered  together  in  prayer, 
Christ  is  in  their  midst.  Surely  He  is  with  us 
today. 

Last  year  the  President  shared  with  us 
some  of  the  history  of  this  event.  For  those 
who  are  not  aware  of  how  this  Prayer 
Breakfast  came  to  be,  allow  me  to  briefly  re- 
state the  story. 

For  about  ten  years  prior  to  the  first 
breakfast  in  1953.  a  handful  of  senators  and 
congressmen  would  informally  meet  and  dis- 
cuss how  they  might  be  of  greater  personal 
and  spiritual  support  to  one  another.  They 
decided  as  a  result,  to  begin  to  pray  togeth- 
er. Two  groups,  one  in  the  Senate  and  one 
In  the  House,  met  quietly  like  this  for  10 
years. 

One  night  in  1952,  General  Eisenhower, 
who  was  then  running  for  President  of  the 
United  SUtes,  shared  a  story  with  Senator 
Frank  Carlson,  saying  that  he  had  under- 
gone a  vivid  spiritual  experience  in  the  days 
preceding  D-Day,  and  that  spiritual  experi- 
ence had  given  him  great  comfort  and  great 
strength  as  he  went  forward  in  leading  the 
Allied  Forces  in  World  War  n.  Senator  Carl- 
son shared  with  General  Eisenhower  that 
he  too  had  found  spiritual  strength  and 
comfort  with  a  group  of  senators  that  he 
had  been  meeting  with  in  the  Senate,  asking 
for  God's  g\ildance  in  their  lives. 

A  few  months  later,  the  General,  who  was 
now  the  President,  asked  Senator  Carlson 
over  to  the  White  House.  And  he  told  him 
that.  "This  is  the  loneliest  house  I  have  ever 
been  in." 

Carlson  said,  "Mr.  President,  I  think  this 
may  be  the  right  time  for  you  to  come  and 
meet  with  our  prayer  group." 
And  Eisenhower  did  just  that. 
In  1953,  the  first  National  Prayer  Break- 
fast was  held,  and  President  Eisenhower  at- 
tended, as  has  every  President  since. 

But  this  is  Just  the  visible  part  of  the 
Prayer  Breakfast  movement.  Each  week, 
members  of  the  House  and  Senate  meet  to 
share  and  pray.  Other  prayer  groups  have 
been  formed  in  every  branch  of  government, 
and  other  fellowships  have  spread  through- 
out the  legislatures  of  our  sUtes  and 
throughout  the  legislatures  and  parliaments 
of  the  world. 

In  fact,  at  this  very  moment,  many  prayer 
groups  are  meeting  and  specifically  praying 


for  this  event.  In  these  prayer  meettngs.  we 
share  our  Joys  and  our  woxnnn,  our  vlctcRles 
and  our  defeats,  our  hopes  and  our  fears. 
And  we  turn  together  to  God  to  ae^  his 
presence  and  help  in  all  that  we  do. 

It  is  my  hope  and  prayer  that  each  penon 
here  this  morning  will  leave  with  a  better 
understanding  of  the  importance  of  prayo' 
and  fellowship  in  our  daily  lives. 

Perhaps  some  will  leave  with  a  renewed  or 
strengthened  commitment  to  the  prayer 
and  fellowship  groups  that  they  are  already 
a  part  of.  Hopefully,  others  will  leave  with  a 
decision  to  begin  to  seek  that  wonderful 
strength  that  only  fellowship  and  prayer 
can  provide. 

I  would  like  to  introduce  to  you  this  morn- 
ing, those  at  the  head  table,  who,  while  not 
having  a  formal  part  of  the  program,  are  a 
very  real  part  of  those  of  us  that  are  here. 
Please  Join  me  in  welcoming  our  gracious 
and  dedicated  First  Lady,  Nancy  Reagan. 
[Extended  e4>pl&use.] 

And   the   outstanding  wife  of  our  Vice 
President,  Barbara  Bush. 
[Applause.] 

When  our  Speaker  needs  advice  on  how  to 
deal  with  the  Senate,  the  man  she  turns  to, 
the  very  able  Senate  Minority  Leader,  Senar 
tor  Robert  Dole. 
[Applause.] 

And  now  some  special  [>eople,  wives  whose 
loyal  support  make  carrying  the  burdens  of 
our  Jobs  much  easier. 

I  will  ask  them  to  stand  and  remain  stand- 
ing, and  please  hold  your  applause  until  all 
have  been  Introduced. 

Tipper  Gore,  the  wife  of  Senator  Albert 
Gore,     who     deUvered     our     prebreakfast 
prayer. 
Jean  Simon,  wife  of  Senator  Paul  Simon. 
Ruby  Daniel,  wife  of  Dan  Daniel.  Congres- 
man  from  Virginia. 
Pauline  Trost,  the  First  Lady  of  the  Navy. 
And  my  very  best  friend,  and  wife  of  22 
years.  Marcia  Coats. 
Let's  give  them  aU  a  hand. 
[Applause.] 

Those  who  have  had  the  privilege  of  sm?- 
ing  in  Congress  with  Senator  Paul  Simon, 
luiow  of  his  integrity,  his  dedication  and 
commitment. 

This  morning,   he  brings  us  a  message 
from  the  Senate  Prayer  Breakfast  Group. 
Senator  Simon. 
[Applause.] 

MESSAGE  PROM  TBX  UK  ITU)  STATB  SKRATE 
PRATES  BREAKPAST  <aOITP 

Senator  Simom.  Thank  you,  Dan.  Presi- 
dent and  Mrs.  Reagan  and  distinguished 
guests  all. 

It  Is  an  honor  to  represent  my  colleagues 
In  the  Senate  Prayer  Breakfast  and  bring 
you  greetings. 

We  meet  every  Wednesday  morning.  In  a 
sense,  "prayer  breakfast"  may  be  the  wrong 
term  to  describe  it.  We  do  have  an  opening 
and  closing  prayer,  but  it  is  a  frank  discus- 
sion. Just  among  ourselves,  no  spouses,  no 
staff,  no  reporters,  about  the  pn>blems  and 
the  potential,  and  we  try  and  strengthen 
each  other. 

We  hope  that  each  of  us  is  applying  faith 
to  life.  Just  a  UtUe  bit  more  because  of  these 
brealLfasts,  and  we  hope  that  we  accommo- 
date our  iMlltlcal  actions  to  our  religious  be- 
liefs rather  than  the  other  way  around.  And 
the  temptation  is  always  to  do  the  other. 

I  recaU  being  in  the  Army,  being  aUtlooed 
In  Germany  shortly  after  World  War  H.  and 
I  heard  a  story  from  many  German  people 
about  a  minister  who,  unfortunately,  aooom- 
modated  his  religious  practleeB  to  the  poUtl- 
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nida 


tn  the  diurch.  Then  he 
time.  "Wm  anyone  here  who  to 
leave  thto  aervtee  immediate- 


U." 

And  a«  be  aaM  It  the  aeoond  time,  the 
ChiM  OB  the  eruettlz  came  down  off  the 
enaa  and  walked  out  of  the  church. 

It  waa  not  a  tnie  atory.  of  oourae.  but  Its 
laaaoa  la  troe.  tnie  not  only  in  Oernoiuiy.  but 
In  the  UDItad  Statea  and  everywhere.  We 
Judge  oUien.  when  they  do  not  apply  their 
rdldoaa  bellafi  to  their  practioea.  but  it  to 
itttnoult  to  Judge  ouraelvea.  What  we 
;  tn  behalf  of  my  oolleaaues.  to 
tliat  you  wm  flDd  thla  occaaion.  not  an  occa- 
ahn  to  come  here  and  pat  yourself  on  the 
badt.  but  an  ooeaakm  to  reflect 

Maybe  the  real  teat  for  me  thto  morning. 
for  ewanple.  to  not  whether  I  am  at  the 
Prayer  Braakfaat.  but  whether  I  am  helping 
thooe  two  homrteaa  people  who  were  sleep- 
inc  on  the  atreet  on  17th  Street,  aa  I  drove 
here  thia  matnlnc 

Somehow,  each  of  us.  aa  a  result,  whether 
tt  to  Wedneaday  '""'^«T>g  prayer  breakfast 
tn  the  Senate  or  a  Tburaday  momlns  in  the 
Hooae  or  thto  large  mrayer  breakfast,  some 
(rf  ua.  aomdiow  aaidi  of  us  ought  to  be  able 
to  apply  Catth  to  Ufc  Just  a  UtUe  bit  more. 

Our  Wedneaday  morning  prayer  break- 
faata  are  a  time  for  reflecUon.  for  self-exam- 
InatlaD  and  renewaL 

We  hope  and  pray  thto  breakfast  will  be 
the  same  for  you. 

niankyou. 

[Applaaae.l 

Repreaentatlve  CoAra.  Our  nation  to  truly 
Indebted  to  the  dedicated,  faithful  and  very 
expert  aervtee  of  our  Vice  Preaident,  who 
bilnga  to  ua  God's  word  from  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. 

Mr.  Vice  Preaident. 

[Applauae.] 

OLD  RSXAimn  KBADDrO 

Vice  Preaident  Buaa.  Mr.  President. 

A  natian.  like  tta  pecwle,  can  weaken  with- 
out a  flzra  apMtual  l>ase. 

And  Isaiah  wrote  of  a  universal  prescrip- 
tion, wlilch.  of  courae,  to  faith  in  God,  and 
ao  our  Old  Testament  lesson  comes  from 
Chaptor  40.  Venea  28  though  31. 

"Do  you  not  know?  Have  you  not  heard? 
The  everlasting  God.  the  Lord,  the  Creator 
of  the  enda  of  the  earth,  does  not  become 
weary  or  tired. 

His  understanding  to  inscrutable.  He  gives 
strength  to  the  weary.  And  to  him  who 
lacks  miglit.  be  increases  power.  Though 
youths  grow  weary  and  tired,  and  vigorous 
young  men  stumble  badly.  Yet  those  who 
wait  for  tbe  Lord  wm  gain  new  strength. 
Tbey  wm  mount  up  with  wings  like  eagles. 
TTiey  wm  run  and  not  get  tired.  They  wm 
walk  and  not  Iwoame  weary." 

Repreaentatlve  Co*xa.  Thank  you.  Mr. 
Vloe  Preaident. 

My  ewMtttuenta  tn  the  Pourth  Congres- 
Blonal  XMatrtet  of  Indiana  have  been  blessed 
In  tbe  post  few  yean  with  the  talents  of 
Sharon  Brumbaugh  Hoffhian  and  her  part- 
ner, aooompanlst.  Rot>in  Howard. 

I  am  pleaaed  that  tbey  are  able  to  share 
witb  yoa  tbeae  Ueaalng  thto  morning. 
_IMualcal  aelectlop  preaented  by  Sharon 
Bnimbaiigh     Hoffman,     accompanied     by 
Robin  Howard.] 

Cbtendad  applauae.] 

Repraaentattve  Coaxa.  Sharon  and  Robin. 
thank  you  for  a  beautiful  meaaage. 


I  am  thinking  our  weakers  might  think 
that  it  wm  be  hard  to  top  that  message. 

Repreaentatlve  Dan  Daniel  of  Virginia  to  a 
faittiful  supporter  of  the  House  Prayer 
Brmkfast.  Ab  Its  current  vice  president,  he 
brlacs  to  us  a  meaaage  from  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

[Applause.] 

(A  MXSSAOI  FROM  THK  HOU8I  OF 
RxntasnnATrvxs 

Representative  Dahizl.  That  music  was 
inspiringly  beautiful. 

Fttr  the  opportunity  for  which  you  have 
given  me  to  share  thto  occasion  with  you, 
Mr.  President.  I  am  sincerely  and  humbly 
grateful. 

It  to  always  uplifting  and  inspiring  of  soul 
and  spirit  to  tiave  the  opportunity  to  attend 
theae  occasions,  and  especially  when  It  gives 
one  the  opportunity  to  associate  and  break 
bread  with  those  who  labor  in  the  vineyard 
of  the  Lord. 

The  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives thto  morning.  Mr.  President.  Mr. 
Vlc«  President,  there  has  not  been  a  period 
tn  my  lifetime  when  divine  guidance  was 
more  needed.  And  because  we  believe  that, 
on  every  Thursday  morning  some  50  of  us 
vtelt.  we  pray  together,  we  sing  together,  we 
fellowship  together  in  our  congressional 
prayer  breakfast.  It  to  an  occasion  to  which 
I  look  forward  perhaps  to  more  than  any 
other  that  occurs  during  a  given  week. 

We  not  only  pray  together  and  sing  to- 
gether and  eat  together,  but  we  share  our 
concerns.  And  one  of  our  concerns  today  to 
the  moral  degradation  that  to  occurring 
among  some  segments  of  the  American 
people.  We  are  concerned  that  more  and 
more  of  our  teenagers  are  turning  to  narcot- 
ic addiction,  that  our  college  athletes,  pro- 
fessional athletes  are  willing  to  barter  their 
honor  for  a  bribe,  that  some  public  officiato 
would  dtohonor  their  public  trust. 

Indeed,  one  of  the  insidious  dangers  that 
conatantly  threaten  the  American  people  to 
that  we  shall  give  all  of  our  time  and  re- 
sources to  building  a  wall  around  the  free 
worid,  forget  the  moral  foundation  of  life 
and  thus  be  defeated  from  within. 

It  to  recalled  that  the  Great  Wall  of  Chiiui 
was  a  massive  structure,  and  when  complet- 
ed. It  gave  outward  evidence  of  maximum 
security.  And  yet  within  a  short  time  of  its 
building,  it  to  breached  three  times  by  the 
enemy,  not  by  direct  assault  but  by  bribing 
the  gatekeeper.  The  collapse  of  the  Wall  did 
not  imperil  the  coimtry.  but  a  failure  in 
character  brought  about  Its  downfall. 

On  the  other  hand  in  4th  century  Greece, 
the  ruler  was  approached  by  a  vtoitor  one 
day  who  asked,  why.  of  all  the  city  sUtes  of 
Greece.  Sparta  alone  had  erected  no  walto. 
And  he  turned  to  a  group  of  young  men 
standing  nearby  and  said,  "Sir,  there  are  the 
walk  of  Sparta,  and  every  man  a  brick." 

So  while  recognizing  the  imperative  need 
for  maximum  physical  strength,  we  must  all 
see  anew  that  the  ultimate  seciulty  and  all 
that  we  cherish  and  hold  dear,  lies  in  the 
mor&l  fiber,  tbe  spiritual,  dynamic  strength 
of  our  people,  especially  the  youth  of  our 
natfcn  who  must  carry  thto  cotintry  forward 
on  their  own  shoulders. 

And  that  to  the  message  from  the  House. 

[Applause.] 

Representative  Coats.  Thank  you.  Dan.  It 
to  a  privilege  to  Introduce  to  you  a  leader 
whose  courage  and  commitment  have  been 
an  inspiration  to  millions. 

The  New  Testament  reading  wm  be  pre- 
sented by  CoretU  Scott  King. 

[Applause.] 


mw  tbtambit  RSADnio 

Mrs.  KniG.  The  New  Testament  reading  to 
from  Papl's  letter  to  Coloaalans,  Chapter  1. 
verses  IS  through  20.  29. 

"Christ  to  the  visible  likeness  of  the  Invtol- 
ble  God.  He  to  the  first-born  son.  superior  to 
aU  created  things.  Through  him.  God  cre- 
ated everything  in  heaven  and  on  earth,  the 
seen  and  the  unseen,  including  spiritual 
powers,  lords,  rulers  and  authorities.  God 
created  the  whole  universe  through  him. 
before  htm. 

Christ  extoted  before  aU  things.  And  in 
union  with  him.  all  things  have  their  proper 
place.  He  to  the  head  of  the  body,  the 
church.  Be  to  the  source  of  the  body's  life. 
He  to  the  first-born  son.  who  was  raised 
from  death,  in  order  that  he  alone  might 
have  the  first  place  in  all  things. 

For  it  Iras  by  God's  own  dectoion  that  the 
son  has.  in  himself,  the  full  nature  of  God. 
Through  the  son,  then.  God  decided  to 
bring  the  whole  universe  back  to  himself. 
God  made  peace  through  hto  son's  sacrifi- 
cial death  on  the  cross,  and  so  brought  back 
to  himself  aU  things,  both  on  earth  and  in 
heaven. 

God's  plan  to  made  known  to  hto  secret, 
and  hto  lecret  to  hto  people.  Thto  rich  and 
glorious  secret  which  he  has  for  all  peoples. 

And  the  secret  to  that  Christ  to  in  you, 
which  means  that  you  wm  share  in  the 
glory  of  God. 

So  we  preach  Christ  to  everyone  with  all 
possible  wisdom  to  be  won  and  teach  them, 
in  order  to  bring  each  one  into  God's  pres- 
ence as  a  mature  individual  in  union  with 
Christ. 

To  get  thto  done.  I  toil  and  struggle,  using 
the  mighty  strength  which  Christ  supplies 
and  whidh  to  at  work  in  me." 

And  also,  reading  from  the  Gospel  of  Mat- 
thew. Chapter  25,  verses  31  through  46. 

"When  the  son  of  man  comes  in  hto  glory 
and  all  the  angeto  with  him,  he  wm  sit  on 
hto  throae  in  heavenly  glory.  All  of  the  na- 
tions wm  be  gathered  before  him. 

Then  he  wm  divide  them  into  two  groups. 
Just  as  a  shepherd  separates  the  sheep  from 
the  goat4. 

He  wm  put  the  righteous  people  at  hto 
right  and  the  others  at  hto  left.  Then  the 
king  wm  say  to  the  people  on  hto  right. 
'Come  you  that  are  blessed  by  my  father, 
come  and  possess  the  kingdom  prepared  for 
you  ever  since  the  creation  of  the  world.  I 
was  hungry,  and  you  fed  me,  thirsty  and 
you  gave  me  a  drink.  I  was  a  stranger  and 
you  received  me  in  your  homes,  naked,  and 
you  clothed  me.  I  was  siclt.  and  you  took 
care  of  me  in  prison,  and  you  visited  me.' 

The  righteous  wm  then  answer  him, 
'When,  Lord,  did  we  ever  see  you  hungry 
and  feed  you?  Or  thirsty  and  give  you  a 
drink?  When  did  we  ever  see  you  a  stranger 
and  welcome  you  in  our  homes,  nalLed  and 
clothe  you?  When  did  we  ever  see  you  sick 
or  in  prison  and  vtoit  you?' 

The  king  wm  reply,  'I  teU  you,  whenever 
you  did  ttito  to  one  of  the  least  important  of 
these  brothers  of  mine,  you  did  it  for  me." 

And  he  wm  say  to  those  on  hto  left.  'Away 
to  the  eternal  fire,  which  to  prepared  for  the 
devil  and  hto  angeto.  I  was  hungry,  but  you 
would  not  feed  me.  thirsty,  but  you  would 
not  give  me  a  drink.  I  was  a  stranger,  but 
you  would  not  welcome  me  in  your  homes, 
naked,  but  you  would  not  clothe  me.  I  was 
sick  and  in  prison,  but  you  would  not  take 
care  of  me.' 

Then  tiiey  wm  answer  him.  'When.  Lord, 
did  we  ever  see  you  hungry  or  thirsty  or  a 


stranger  or  naked  or  sick  or  in  prison,  and 
we  would  not  help  you?' 

The  king  wm  reply.  'I  tell  you.  whenever 
you  refuse  to  help  one  these  least  important 
ones,  you  refuse  to  help  me.'  These  then 
wm  be  sent  off  to  eternal  punishment,  but 
the  righteous  wm  go  to  eternal  life.'  " 

Representative  Coats.  Thank  you,  Mrs. 
King. 

We  are  honored  to  have  Governor  John 
Ashcroft,  Governor  of  the  State  of  Missouri, 
present  to  us  our  prayer  for  national  lead- 
ers. 

Governor  Ashcroft. 

[Applause.] 

PRAYKS  POR  HATIONAL  LEADERS 

Governor  Ashcropt.  You  know,  it  was 
nearly  2000  years  ago  that  Paul  wrote  to  a 
friend  of  hto,  Timothy,  and  he  said,  "I 
exhort  you,  therefore,  to  pray  one  for  an- 
other, for  kings  and  for  all  who  are  in  au- 
thority, that  we  might  lead  quiet  and  peace- 
able lives  in  all  godliness  and  honesty." 

That  to  good  advice  now.  Just  as  it  was 
then.  I  can't  think  of  a  more  noble  aspira- 
tion than  that  we  would  lead  quiet  and 
peaceable  lives  in  godliness  and  honesty. 

I  would  like  to  ask  you  to  stand  with  me 
and  stand  in  prayer  for  the  leaders  of  our 
country  and  leaders  of  nations  around  the 
world.  And  please  Join  me  in  prayer  as  we 
petition  God  to  bless  those  who  lead  us. 

Father  of  the  universe  and  creator  of  us 
all,  we  bear  before  you  today  those  who 
minister  to  us  and  mintoter  to  you  who  are 
our  leaders. 

We  thank  you  for  leaders  who  are  sensi- 
tive to  your  spirit.  In  particular,  we  lift  up 
our  President,  Ronald  Reagan  and  Nancy 
and  the  Reagan  family.  Together,  we  pray 
for  them. 

We  pray  for  our  Vice  President.  George 
Bush  and  Barbara  and  the  Bush  family. 

Father,  we  covet  your  blessings  for  them. 
We  ask  you  to  bless  them. 

We  pray  for  the  members  of  the  Cabinet, 
who  have  Joined  us  here  thto  morning,  and 
who  serve  to  translate  policy  into  program 
for  the  people.  We  ask  that  you  would  in- 
spire them. 

For  the  members  of  the  Congress,  both 
the  Senate  and  the  House.  Pother,  we  ex- 
press our  gratitude  and  we  invoke  your 
blessing.  Strengthen  them,  give  them  coin- 
age. 

For  the  members  of  the  Supreme  Court 
and  the  Judiciary,  we  pray  your  blessing 
upon  them,  as  they  rightly  settle  dtoputes 
that  come  before  us. 

We  luioW  that  blessed  are  the  peacemak- 
ers. 

Revive  us  again,  all  of  us.  Fill  each  heart 
with  your  love.  May  each  soul  be  reldndled 
with  fire  from  alx>ve. 

Creator  of  us  all,  create  us  again,  again  in 
your  image.  We  would  do  your  wm. 

We  pray  that  in  all  of  us,  your  wm  be 
done. 
In  our  leaders,  we  pray,  thy  will  be  done. 
For  our  leaders  and  for  the  people,  we 
pray  for  wisdom. 

We  know  that  when  Solomon  prayed  for 
wisdom,  you  blessed  him  and  the  nation 
richly.  We  pause  to  pray  for  wisdom. 

For  our  leaders  and  for  ourselves,  we  pray 
for  righteousness,  for  we  know  that  right- 
eousness exalts  a  nation  but  sin  to  a  re- 
proach to  any  people. 

For  our  leaders  and  for  ourselves,  we  pray 
for  vision.  Help  us  to  see  ourselves  for  what 
we  are,  help  us  to  see  you  for  who  you  are, 
help  us  to  see  ourselves  through  your  eyes 
for  what  we  ought  to  be  and  what  we  can 
be. 


We  pray  for  vision,  because  we  Imow  that 
where  there  to  no  vtoion.  the  people  perish. 
Father,  endow  us  with  vision,  a  vtoion  of 
your  truth.  For  as  long  as  he  sought  the 
Lord.  God  made  us  to  prosper.  Make  us  to 
prosper. 

Father,  we  pray  for  our  leaders  that  they 
be  listeners  as  well  as  leaders,  and  that  we, 
as  well,  Itoten. 

Help  us  all,  amid  our  responsibmtles.  to 
lead,  to  Itoten,  to  Itoten  to  your  voice,  the 
stm,  small  voice  of  Justice,  within  us. 

Thto  morning  we  pray  for  peace.  Peace 
among  nations,  peace  in  ourselves,  peace 
with  you.  peace  in  our  fanmies. 

Father,  give  us  all  your  peace  today. 

Father,  help  us  to  participate  and  our 
leaders  to  participate  in  your  redemptive 
mission  of  forgiveness  in  the  world. 
Through  forgiveness,  free  us  from  the  past, 
that  we  might  face  a  future  of  opportunity 
and  service. 

Father,  endow  us  all  with  memory.  May 
we  and  our  leaders  remember,  now  and  for- 
ever, that  "thine  to  the  leingdom.  the  power 
and  the  glory  forever." 

Amen. 

Representative  Coats.  Govemor  Ashcroft, 
we  thank  you  for  that  Inspiring  prayer. 

Our  speaker  thto  morning  to  a  woman  who 
has  dtotingutohed  herself  in  many  ways. 

Elizal>eth  Hanford  Dole  to  an  honors  grad- 
uate of  Duke  University,  where  she  served 
as  student  body  president.  She  also  received 
a  mfister's  degree  in  education  from  Har- 
vard and  a  doctorate  in  law  from  Harvard 
Law  School. 

Mrs.  Dole  has  served  tn  several  important 
government  positions  and  currently  serves 
tn  the  President's  Cabinet  as  Secretary  of 
Transportation. 

But  more  important  than  these  achieve- 
ments, Elizabeth  Dole  to  a  woman  whose 
personal  convictions  and  strong  faith  serve 
as  an  example  for  us  all. 

Please  welcome  our  speaker  thto  morning, 
the  Honorable  Elizabeth  Dole,  Secretary  of 
Transportation. 

[Extended  applause.] 

ADDRESS  OP  THE  HONORABLE  ELIZABETH  H.  DOLE, 
SECRETARY  OP  TRANSPORTATION 

Secretary  EtoLE.  Thank  you  very  much. 
Thank  you,  Dan. 

Mr.  President,  Mrs.  Reagan.  Mr.  Vice 
President.  Mrs.  Bush.  Mrs.  King,  Dr. 
Graham,  dtotingutohed  colleagues  and 
guests. 

I  consider  it  one  of  the  greatest  possible 
privileges  to  be  invited  to  share  thto  morn- 
ing a  little  of  my  own  spiritual  journey  with 
feUow  travelers.  Like  most  of  us,  I'm  Just 
one  person  struggling  to  relate  faith  to  life, 
but  I  am  grateful  that  members  of  the  con- 
gressional prayer  groups  have  asked  me  to 
speak  from  the  heart  about  the  difference 
that  Jesus  Chrtot  has  made  in  my  life. 

But  first,  I  must  mention  a  political  cristo, 
a  cristo  from  which  I  have  learned  some  very 
important  lessons. 

Now  thto  to  a  political  cristo  involving  high 
stakes,  intrigue,  behind-the-scenes  negotia- 
tions, influence  in  high  places,  and  even  a 
little  romance. 

Where  have  I  learned  of  thto  cristo?  On 
the  front  page  of  the  newspapers? 

No,  the  newspapers  haven't  carried  thto 
story. 

No,  the  poUtical  cristo  I'm  talking  about 
occurred  around  2,450  years  ago. 

And  we  learn  about  it  in  the  Bible,  in  the 
Book  of  Esther. 

Esther  to  the  saga  of  a  woman  forced  to 
make  a  decision  concerning  the  total  com- 
mitment of  her  life,  a  decision  she  was  re- 


luctant to  make.  She  had  to  be  vigorously 
challenged.  And  it  to  thto  jsart  of  her  story 
to  which  I  can  so  easUy  relate  in  my  own 
spiritual  Journey.  For  whUe  the  partieulara 
of  her  challenge  may  differ  greatly  from  the 
challenges  that  you  and  I  face,  the  forces  at 
work  are  as  real  as  the  moral  to  relevant. 
The  basic  lessons  Esther  had  to  learn  are 
lessons  I  needed  to  learn.  Thus,  the  story  of 
Esther,  over  the  years,  has  taken  on  great 
significance  for  me.  Indeed,  it  reflects  an  in- 
dividual's discovery  of  the  true  meaning  of 
life. 

The  story  takes  place  in  the  ancient  king- 
dom of  Persia,  where  there  lived  a  particu- 
larly faithful  man  of  God  named  Mordecai. 
Now  Mordecai.  a  Jew,  had  a  young  couain 
named  Esther,  whom  he  had  adopted  after 
the  death  of  her  parents  and  raised  as  if  ahe 
were  hto  own  daughter.  In  fact.  Mordecai 
had  raised  a  young  woman  literally  fit  for  a 
king,  for  Esther  grew  into  a  woman  of  ex- 
traordinary grace  and  beauty. 

Then  one  day  Xerxes,  the  King  of  Persia, 
commanded  that  a  search  be  made  through- 
out all  the  provinces  for  the  most  beautiful 
women,  so  that  he  could  choose  a  new 
queen— a  sort  of  "Miss  Persia  pageant." 
[Laughter.] 

Esther,  above  all  others,  found  favor  In 
the  eyes  of  the  king,  and  thto  young  orphan 
girl  was  crowned  Queen  of  Persia. 

The  king  was  so  delighted  with  hto  new 
queen  that  he  threw  a  magnificent  banquet 
and  even  went  so  far  as  to  lower  all  the 
taxes. 

Mr.  President 

[Laughter.] 

I  thought  you  would  particularly  like  that 
part  of  the  story. 
[Laughter.] 

MeanwhUe,  Mordecai,  out  amongst  the 
people,  learned  to  hto  horror,  that  one  of 
the  top  men  in  government  had  developed  a 
very  careful  plan  to  put  to  death  all  of 
God's  people,  the  Jews,  throughout  the 
entire  kingdom. 

Of  course,  Mordecai  immediately  thought 
of  Esther,  and  he  sent  an  urgent  message 
saying,  "Esther,  you  must  do  something. 
You  may  be  the  only  person  who  can  per- 
suade the  king  to  call  off  thto  terrible  plan." 
But  Esther  wants  no  part  of  this.  Her  re- 
sponse to  Mordecai:  "All  the  king's  officiato 
and  the  people  of  the  royal  provinces  know 
that  for  any  man  or  woman  who  approaches 
the  lUng  in  the  inner  court  without  being 
simunoned.  the  king  has  set  but  one  law, 
that  he  be  put  to  death.  The  only  exception 
to  thto  to  for  the  king  to  extend  the  golden 
sceptor  to  him  and  spare  hto  life.  But  30 
days  have  passed  since  I  was  called  to  go  to 
the  lUng." 

In  other  words,  Esther  to  saying,  "Morde- 
cai, you  don't  understand  protocol.  I  have  to 
follow  standard  operating  procedures. 
Chances  are  that  if  I  go  to  the  king,  I  Just 
might  lose  my  head!"  Well.  Mordecai  has  no 
sympathy  with  Esther's  refusal  to  help. 
Tens  of  thousands  of  her  own  people  stand 
to  lose  their  heads.  Mordecai  feeto  onn- 
pelled  to  send  a  second  message  to  Esther. 

I  once  heard  a  very  insightful  pastor, 
Gordon  MacDonald.  hlghUght  three  distinct 
parts  to  thto  second  appeal,  three  profound 
challenges  which  strike  at  the  heart  of  Ba- 
ther's reluctance. 

First.  Esther  think  not  that  youll  eacape 
thto  predicament  any  more  than  other  Jews. 
Youll  lose  everything  you  have  if  thto  plan 
to  carried  out.  all  the  comf orta.  all  the  fringe 
benef iU.  It  seems  that  Mordecai  to  aayinr  If 
the  thing  that  stops  you  from  being  a  aerv- 
ant  to  thousands  of  people  to  your  comfort 
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'.  tagat  it.  lady,  for  you  are  no 
in  tliara  tban  «e  are  out  here. 
OMpndleanMnt 

la  prtvftege.  If  you  keep 


know,  to  try  to  control  everything,  sur- 
mo«nt  every  difficulty,  foresee  every  prob- 
lena  realise  every  (^iportunity.  That  can  be 
pretty  tough  on  your  family,  your  friends. 


sovereigit  over  all  And  I  knew  It  was  time  to 
cease  livkig  life  backwarda.  Ume  to  strive  to 
put  Chrtot  first,  preeminent,  with  no  compe- 
tition. a<  the  very  center  of  my  life.  It  waa 
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I've  had  to  leam  that  dependence  to  a 
good  thing,  that  when  I  have  used  up  my 
own  reaources.  when  I  can't  control  things 
and  make  them  come  out  my  way,  when  I'm 
wiling  to  trust  God  with  the  outcome,  when 


It  to  why  the  first  Congress  of  the  fledg- 
ling United  States  in  the  Northwest  Ordi- 
nance, provided  for  achooto  that  would 
teach  "religion,  morality  and  knowledge," 
because  they  Imew  that  no  man.  no  nation 
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for 


Remain    standing    after    tbe 
prayer. 

Representative  Akaka.  Let  us  expreaa  our 
faith  and  our  commitment  in  ttato  aong. 

We  wm  sing  the  aecond  verae  without  ao- 
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,  foraH  it.  ladj,  for  you  tre  no 

in  ttMN  than  «•  u«  out  here. 

ttopndleaiiiAt 

Umbm  ia  privflece.  If  you  keep 

,  «t  •  ttma  Uke  thlt.  dellver- 

nUtf  vffl  irlK  tram  womt  other 


God  liH  tnm  you.  btber.  tlie  prtrileee 
to  patform.  If  yw  dont  ok  that  prlvflege. 
IM  May  penalt  yoa  to  be  puabed  aalde  and 
•fva  yoor  rale  to  aoneoae  elae. 
TiM  third  tlMBM  ia  proridenoe.  Mwdecai 
Iter,  who  knowa,  but  that  Ood  had 
I  yoa  wlker*  you  are  tat  such  a  time  aa 


Mordeeai'a  appeal  atruck  home, 
wponae:  "Oo.  sather  up  aU  the 
Java  aad  fMt  for  me.  Do  not  eat  or  drink 
for  tliMO  daya.  night  or  day.  I  and  my  malda 
«fll  laat  aa  you  do.  When  thla  la  done,  I  will 
•0  to  the  kiBt.  even  thouch  it  ia  acalnat  the 
lam  And  if  pariah.  I  pertah." 

Ttaafa  total  oommitment  Indeed,  the 
atofy  of  MMher  la  for  me  a  very  rhaii^nyiny 
and  himbilnc  ooa  Vbr  there  came  a  time  in 
my  Ufa  wbma  I  had  to  omfrant  wliat  com- 
nttment  to  Ood  la  all  about 

ICy  wttneai  oontalna  no  road  to  Dsmaacua 


My  mirttoal  Journey  l>effan  many  years 
ago  In  a  OMnMna  hooie.  wliere  Sunday  was 
the  Lofd^  day,  njauiul  for  acts  of  mercy 
and  neoaaalty,  and  ttiis  was  as  much  a  part 
of  oar  Uvea  aa  filad  dil^en  and  azaleas  In 
tho^rlDC 

My  gnadoBother,  Mom  Cathey.  who  Uved 
within  two  weeks  of  her  100th  birthday,  was 
nay  role  modd. 

I  rcncmber  many  Sunday  afternoons  with 
other  DdghbortMod  dilldren  in  her  home— 
the  kwinnada  and  cooklea— I  think  that's 
what  entleed  ua— the  Bible  games,  listening 
to  Mam  Oathey  aa  ahe  read  from  this  Bible. 
whMi  ia  BOW  one  of  my  moat  cherished  pos- 


She  praetieed  what  she  preached  and  Uved 
her  Ufe  for  othera.  In  a  tragic  accident. 
Mom  Oathey  loot  a  aim  at  the  hands  of  a 
drunk  driver.  The  ineuranee  policy  on  his 
Ufe  bunt  a  hovital  wing  in  a  far-off  church 
mlMion  in  Pairtitan  Although  Mom  was  not 
at  aU  a  wealthy  woman,  almost  anything 
she  could  spare  went  to  ministers  at  home 
and  BiiaBkine  abroad.  Whoi  it  became  neces- 
aary.  in  Iter  90a.  to  go  Into  a  nursing  home. 
ahe  wdeamod  the  opportunity.  I  can  still 
'  her  aayinc  "KUmbeth.  there  might  be 
!  peoide  there  who  don't  know  the  Lord. 
and  I  can  read  the  Bible  to  them." 

I  love  to  find  the  notea  In  the  margin  of 
her  Bible,  notea  writtoi  in  the  middle  of  the 
nlgbt  when  die  eouldnt  aleep.  Air  example, 
I  find  by  ftafan  UO,  thla  notation.  "May  22. 
IMS.  IM  ajn.— my  prayer  'Search  me.  O 
Ood.  and  know  ray  heart— try  me,  and  know 
my  thooiaiU  and  aee  if  there  be  any  wicked 
way  in  me  and  lead  me  in  the  way  ererlast- 

I  eant  remember  an  unkind  word  escaping 
Miim'k  Upa  in  aD  the  years  I  knew  her  or  an 
ongraelaaB  deed  marring  her  path.  My 
raa  an  alnioet  perfect  role 

wanted  to  be  like  ho'.  Prom  an 
.  I  had  an  active  diurcfa  life.  But  as 
.  how  often  in  our  busy  lives 
mm  a  barrier  to  total  com- 
.  of  one^  life  to  the  Lordl  In  some 
,  it  may  be  money,  power,  preatige. 
m  ray  eaae,  ray  career  became  of  para- 
mmmt  importanoe.  I  wortud  very  hard,  to 
canal,  to  adiieve.  My  goal  waa  to  do  my  best, 
whkk  ia  aU  fine  and  weU.  But  I'm  inclined 
to  be  a  perfecttonlat.  And  it's  very  hard,  you 


loMiw,  to  try  to  control  everything,  sur- 
mo«nt  every  difficulty,  foresee  every  prob- 
lenL  realise  every  opportunity.  That  can  be 
pretty  tou^  on  your  family,  your  friends, 
yow  fellow  worliers  and  on  yourself.  In  my 
cast,  it  began  crowding  out  what  Mom 
Cattiey  had  taught  me  were  life's  most  Im- 
portant priorities. 

I  was  bleaaed  with  a  beautiful  marriage,  a 
challenging  career,  and  yet.  only  gradually 
over  many  years  did  I  realize  what  was  miss- 
ing. My  life  was  threatened  with  spiritual 
starvation. 

I  prayed  about  this,  and  I  believe,  no 
faster  than  I  was  ready,  Ood  led  me  to 
people  and  circumstances  that  made  a  real 
difference  in  my  life. 

I  found  Ed  Bauman  of  Foundry  Methodist 
Church,  a  tremendously  sensitive,  caring 
pastor,  who  helped  me  see  what  Joy  there 
can  be  when  Ood  is  the  center  of  life  and  all 
else  flows  from  that  center. 

A  spiritual  growth  group  gave  me  renewed 
strsigth.  as  I  began  to  meet  each  Monday 
night  with  others  who  shared  my  need  to 
strotch  and  grow  spiritually,  and  I  was 
strsigthened  through  Bible  study  with 
other  Senate  wives.  I  learned  that  Sundays 
can  be  set  aside  for  spiritual  and  personal 
rejuvenation  without  disastrous  effects  on 
one's  work  week. 

And  suddenly,  the  story  of  Esther  took  on 
new  meaning. 

I  finally  realized  I  needed  to  hear  and  to 
heed  those  challenges  Mordecai  so  clearly 
steted. 

Mordecal's  first  challenge:  Predicament. 
"Don't  think  your  Ufe  will  be  spared  from 
the  slaughter.  Esther.  If  you  try  to  save 
your  life,  you'll  lose  it  all!" 

It's  a  call  to  total  commitment,  to  literally 
lay  her  Ufe  on  the  line. 

Btit  I  can  sympathize  with  Esther's  dilem- 
ma. She  had  all  the  comforts,  a  cushy  life. 
And  when  you  get  all  those  things  around 
you.  It  can  buUd  up  a  resistance  to  anything 
which  might  threaten  that  comfort  and  se- 
curity they  seem  to  provide. 

I  know  aU  too  well  how  she  felt.  Perhaps 
you  do  too.  I  enjoy  the  comfortable  life.  I 
had  built  up  my  own  Uttle  self-sufficient 
world.  I  had  Ood  neatly  compartmentalized, 
crammed  Into  a  crowded  file  drawer  of  my 
life,  somewhere  between  "gardening"  and 
"government." 

That  is.  untU  It  dawned  on  me  that  I 
share  the  predicament,  that  the  caU  to  com- 
mitment Mordecai  gave  to  Esther  is  like  the 
call  which  Jesus  Christ  presents  to  me. 

"If  anyone  would  come  after  me,"  Jesus 
tella  us.  "He  must  deny  himself  and  take  up 
his  cross  and  follow  me.  For  whoever  wants 
to  save  his  life  will  lose  It.  but  whoever  loses 
his  life  for  me  and  for  the  gospel  will  save  It. 
What  good  is  it  for  a  man  to  gain  the  whole 
worid.  yet  forfeit  his  soul?" 

Hard  words  to  swallow,  when  you  are  busy 
doing  your  own  tiling,  but  the  most  compel- 
ling logic  I've  ever  heard.  For  if  Christ  Is 
who  he  says  he  Is— our  savior,  the  central 
figure  in  all  of  history,  who  gives  meaning 
to  a  world  of  confusing,  conflicting  prior- 
itiea,  then  I  had  to  realize  Christ  could  not 
be  oompartmentalized. 

It  would  be  different  if  I  tiad  believed  that 
Christ  was  Just  a  man,  as  some  do.  Then  I 
could  easily  have  compartmentalized  him, 
or  If  I  had  beUeved  he  was  Just  a  good 
teather  of  morals,  then  perhaps  I  could 
liave  Just  put  his  book  away  on  my  shelf,  or 
if  I  had  thought  he  was  Just  a  prophet,  even 
then.  I  might  have  been  tempted  to  file  him 
away. 

But  I  knew  that  Jesus  Christ  was  my  Lord 
and  savior,  the  risen  Lord  who  Uves  today. 


sovereign  over  all  And  I  knew  it  was  time  to 
cease  livkig  life  backwards,  time  to  strive  to 
put  Christ  first,  preeminent,  with  no  compe- 
tition, at  the  very  center  of  my  life.  It  was 
time  to  Submit  my  resignation  as  master  of 
my  own  little  universe. 

And  QpA  accepted  my  resignation. 

Mordetai's  second  ctiallenge  was  privilege. 
"If  you  don't  take  this  privilege  seriously, 
Esther,  Ood  will  give  it  to  another." 

This  too  was  a  challenge  I  needed  to  hear. 

What  Ood  had  to  teach  me  was  this.  It  is 
not  what  I  do  that  matters,  but  wliat  a  sov- 
ereign Ood  chooses  to  do  through  me.  Ood 
doesn't  want  worldly  successes.  He  wants 
me.  He  wants  my  heart  in  submission  to 
him.  Life  is  not  Just  a  few  years  to  spend  on 
self-indulgence  and  career  advancement.  It 
is  a  privilege,  responsibility,  a  stewardship, 
to  be  Uv«d  according  to  a  much  tiigher  call- 
ing. 

This  alone  gives  true  meaning  to  life. 

Morde<al's  warning  to  Esther  is  sobering. 
Ood  forbid  that  someday  I  look  back  and  re- 
alize that  I  was  too  distracted  by  tilings  of 
tills  world,  too  busy,  too  driven,  and  my 
work  was  given  to  another. 

The  ttiird  ciiaUenge:  providence.  "Esther, 
who  lmo«8.  but  that  Ood  in  his  providence 
tias  brought  you  to  such  a  times  as  this." 

What  Mordecal's  words  say  to  me  that 
each  one  of  us  has  a  unique  assignment  In 
tills  world  given  to  us  by  a  sovereign  Ood.  to 
love  and  to  serve  those  witliin  our  own 
sphere  ot  influence. 

We  hanre  l>een  blessed  to  be  a  blessing; 
we've  received  that  we  might  give. 

The  challenges  Esther  needed  to  hear 
were  challenges  I  needed  to  hear  and  con- 
tinually need  to  hear  the  caU  to  total  com- 
mitment. 

But  there  is  one  last  lesson  I  had  to  learn 
from  Esther— t^e  way  in  which  her  heart 
responded. 

Esther  called  on  her  fellow  l>eUever8  to 
pray  and  to  fast,  and  then  she  cast  herself— 
indeed,  ber  very  life— upon  Ood  in  depend- 
ence on  him:  "If  I  perish,  I  perish." 

And  htw  did  Ood  work  In  this  situation? 
What  was  the  outcome  of  Esther's  commit- 
ment and  dependence  on  Ood?  Scripting 
tells  us  that  the  king  extended  the  golden 
sceptor,  sparing  Esther's  life,  that  his  heart 
went  out  to  her  cause  and  that  Ood's  people 
were  gloriously  rescued! 

Esther  could  have  played  it  on  her  own 
wits  and  charm  and  Just  left  Ood  out  of  the 
picture,  but  she  knew  her  cause  would  only 
succeed  if  Ood  were  with  her,  and  she  ral- 
Ued  others  to  Join  her  In  a  spirit  of  humble 
dependeace  ttirough  prayer. 

It  has  struck  me  that  this  is  really  our 
purpose  In  gathering  together  this  morning 
at  this,  the  annual  National  Prayer  Break- 
fast. We  have  come  to  humbly  aclmowiedge 
our  dependence  on  Ood.  We  tiave  come,  as 
our  Invitations  to  tills  event  state,  to  seek 
the  Lorcf  s  guidance  and  strength  in  our  in- 
dividual lives  and  in  the  governing  of  our 
nation,  with  the  hope  that  the  power  of 
Christ  may  deepen  our  feUowship  with  one 
another. 

But  in  this  city  accustomed  to  giving  di- 
rections, it's  not  easy  to  seek  them  Instead. 
Dependence  on  Ood  is  not  an  easy  thing  for 
Washington  type  achievers,  and  it  has  not 
l>een  easy  for  me. 

Often.  I  find  myself  faced  with  tasks  de- 
manding wisdom  and  courage  l>eyond  my 
own.  and  not  Just  on  the  big  decisions.  I  am 
constantly  in  need  of  Ood's  grace  to  per- 
form life's  routine  duties  with  the  love  for 
others,  the  peace,  the  Joy  inherent  In  Ood's 
calL 


I've  had  to  leam  that  dependence  is  a 
good  thing,  that  when  I  have  used  up  my 
own  resources,  when  I  can't  control  tilings 
and  make  them  come  out  my  way,  when  I'm 
wiling  to  trust  Ood  with  the  outcome,  when 
I'm  weak— then.  I'm  strong.  Then  I'm  In  the 
best  position  to  feel  the  power  of  Christ  rest 
upon  me,  encourage  me.  replenish  my 
energy  and  deepen  my  faith. 

Power  from  Ood.  not  from  me. 

Yes.  the  story  of  Esther  Is  actuaUy  a  story 
of  dependence.  It's  not  a  story  atwut  the  tri- 
umph of  a  man  or  a  woman,  but  the  tri- 
umph of  Ood.  He  is  the  real  hero  of  this 
story. 

And  in  the  same  way.  I've  come  to  realize 
there  can  be  only  one  hero  in  my  story,  too: 
Ood  in  Jesus  Clirist. 

Total  commitment  to  Ciirist  Is  a  tiigh  and 
difficult  calling.  And  one  I  will  struggle  with 
the  rest  of  my  days.  But  I  Icnow  that  for  me. 
it's  the  only  Ufe  worthy  of  our  Lord. 

The  world  Is  ripe  and  ready.  I  beUeve.  for 
men  and  women  who  wiU  accept  this  calling, 
men  and  women  who  recognize  they  are  not 
Immune  from  the  predicaments  of  the  day, 
men  and  women  who  are  willing  to  accept 
the  privilege  of  serving,  and  who  are  ready 
to  see  that  the  providence  of  Ood  may  have 
brought  them  to  such  a  time  as  this. 

Thank  you,  and  Ood  bless  you. 

[Extended  applause.] 

Representative  Coats.  Secretary  Dole, 
tiiank  you  for  a  most  inspiring  personal  tes- 
timony. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  it  Is  a  great  honor 
for  me  to  present  to  you  someone  who  is 
deeply  loved  and  respected,  the  President  of 
the  United  States. 

(Extended  applause.] 

RnCAKKS  or  THX  HONORABLE  RONALD  W. 
RKAGAN,  THX  PRKSIOXHT  OP  THE  UNTrXD  STATES 

President  Reagan.  Thank  you.  Thank  you 
very  much. 

[Applause  continued.] 

Thank  you.  Thank  you  aU  very  much. 

Distinguished  clergy  and  Senators  and 
Congressmen,  guests,  aU  our  good  friends, 
Nancy  and  I  are  delighted  to  l>e  here  with 
you  today. 

It  gives  one  a  very  good  feeling  to  see  so 
many  of  our  national  leaders  here  and  so 
many  representatives  of  other  countries, 
gathering  together  in  a  community  of  faith. 

200  years  ago,  another  group  of  statesmen 
gathered  together  in  Philadelphia  to  revise 
the  Articles  of  Confederation  and  bring 
forth  our  Constitution.  They  often  found 
themselves  at  odds,  their  purpose  lost  In 
acrimony  and  self-interest,  until  Benjamin 
Franklin  stood  up  and  said: 

"I  have  Uved  a  long  time,  and  the  longer  I 
Uve,  the  more  convincing  proofs  I  see  of  tills 
truth,  tliat  Ood  governs  in  the  affairs  of 
men.  And  if  a  sparrow  cannot  fall  to  the 
ground  without  his  notice,  is  It  probable 
that  an  empire  could  rise  without  his  aid?" 

And  then  be  called  upon  the  Convention 
to  open  each  day  with  prayer. 

How,  with  so  much  against  them,  could 
our  Founding  Fathers  have  dared  so  much 
to  declare  for  all  the  world  and  aU  future 
generations  the  rights  of  man,  the  dignity 
of  the  Individual,  the  hopes  of  aU  human- 
ity? 

Was  it  because  they  l>eUeved  that  Ood  was 
on  their  side,  or  was  it  because  they  prayed 
to  discover  how  they  might  l>e  on  Ood's 
side? 

Our  Founding  Fathers  knew  tliat  their 
hope  was  in  iH«yer.  and  that  is  why  our 
Declaration  of  Independence  begins  with  an 
affirmation  of  faith  and  why  our  Congress 
opens  every  day  with  prayer. 


It  Is  why  the  first  Congress  of  the  fledg- 
ling United  States  in  the  Northwest  Ordi- 
nance, provided  for  schools  that  would 
teach  "religion,  morality  and  knowledge," 
l>ecause  they  knew  that  no  man,  no  nation 
could  grow  in  freedom  without  divine  guid- 
ance. 

If  I  might  l>e  aUowed  a  personal  note  here, 
when  I  attended  the  commencement  cere- 
monies at  the  Air  Force  Academy,  I  was  sax- 
prised  at  how  many  of  the  graduating 
cadets  came  up  to  me,  hand  extended,  030, 
in  all,  and  told  me  they  were  praying  for 
me. 

When  I  mentioned  tills  to  the  command- 
ing general,  he  told  me  that  every  morning, 
you  could  find  several  hundred  cadets  In  the 
chapel  beginning  their  day  with  prayer. 
Eiardly  a  day  goes  by  ttiat  I  am  not  told, 
sometimes  in  letters  and  sometimes  by 
people  I  meet,  ttiat  they  are  praying  for  me. 
It  is  a  warm  but  humbling  feeling.  Some- 
times I  answer  when  someone  says  that,  I 
feel  I  have  to  say  sometiiing,  and  I  tell  them 
that  if  they  ever  get  a  busy  signal,  it  is  t>e- 
cause  I  am  in  there  ahead  of  them. 
[Laughter.] 

I  grew  up  in  a  home  where  I  was  taught  to 
beUeve  in  intercessory  prayer.  I  know  it  is 
those  prayers  and  miUions  like  them  that 
are  building  iiigh  and  strong  this  cathedral 
of  freedom  that  we  caU  America.  It  is  those 
prayers  and  milUons  like  them  that  wlU 
always  keep  our  country  secure  and  make 
her  a  force  for  good  in  these  too  troubled 
times. 

Ttiat  is  why,  as  a  nation,  we  must  embrace 
our  faith  for  as  long  as  we  can  endeavor  to 
do  good,  and  we  must  beUeve  ttiat  wiU  l>e 
always.  We  wUl  find  our  strengtti.  our  hope 
and  our  true  liapplness  in  prayer  and  in  the 
Lord's  will. 

I  would  like  to  conclude  with  a  story  that 
is  told  by  Dr.  Paul  Brand,  the  noted  leprosy 
specialist,  in  tils  Iwok.  "FearfuUy  and  Won- 
derfully made." 

Dr.  Brand  tells  us  of  how  after  World  War 
II.  a  group  of  Oerman  students,  young 
people,  volunteered  to  help  rebuUd  a  cathe- 
dral in  England  that  had  tieen  a  casualty  of 
the  Luftwaffe  lx>mblngs.  and  as  the  work 
progressed,  debate  broke  our  on  how  l>est  to 
restore  a  large  statue  of  Jesus  with  tils  arms 
outstretched  and  t>earing  the  famUiar  In- 
scription. "Come  unto  me." 

Careful  patching  could  repair  all  damage 
to  the  statue  except  for  Ctirist's  hands, 
wtiich  had  l>een  destroyed  by  l>omb  frag- 
ments. Should  they  attempt  the  deUcate 
task  of  restiaplng  those  hands? 

And  flnaUy.  the  young  workers  reached  a 
decision  ttiat  stUl  stands  today.  The  statue 
of  Jesus  has  no  hands,  but  the  Inscription 
now  reads  "Ctirlst  tias  no  hands  but  ours." 
Isn't   Uiat    reaUy   what   he   was   always 
trying  to  teU  us?  Trying  to  teU  us  ttiat  ws 
must  l>e  the  tiands,  as  we  tiave  heard  so  elo- 
quently here  by  so  many  already  today. 
WeU,  ttiank  you  aU. 
Ood  bless  you  aU. 
[Extended  applause.] 

Representative  Coats.  Ttiank  you,  Mr. 
President. 

I  often  wonder  what  visitors  to  the  Cap- 
itol must  think  when  ttiey  pass  by  the  door 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  Prayer 
Breakfast  and  hear  50  or  so  RepubUcans 
and  Democrats  singing  ttiat  wonderful  old 
hymn,  "Blest  l>e  the  Tie  ttiat  Binds." 

Our  song  leader  in  those  breakfasts  is  the 
Honorable  Danny  Akaka  of  HawalL 

Will  you  please  stand  and  Join  tilm  in  sing- 
ing another  weU-known  hymn,  the  words  of 
wtiich  are  printed  in  your  program.  "Amaz- 
ing Orace." 
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Remain    standing    after    the 
prayer. 

Representative  Akaka.  Let  us  exprem  our 
faith  and  our  commitment  in  this  song. 

We  wUl  sing  the  aecond  verae  without  ac- 
companiment, and  we  will  modulate  Into  a 
liigher  key  for  the  ttiird  verae. 

Let's  sing  together,  "Amadng  Orace." 

[Oroup  Song,  "Amaaing  Oraee,"  led  by 
the  Honorable  Danny  K.  Akaka.  United 
States  Representative.  HawalL] 

Representative  Coats.  ladlea  and  gentle- 
men, we  close  ttils  time  of  fellowatilp  with  a 
prayer  by  a  man  whose  entire  life  lias  t>een 
devoted  to  a  single  cause,  prrarhlng  the 
gospel  of  Jesus  Ctirist.  No  one  tias  done  it 
with  greater  dedication  or  greater  impact. 

After  the  prayer,  please  remain  in  your 
places.  tUl  the  President  and  Mrs.  Reagan 
and  Vice  President  and  Mrs.  Bush  tiave  tiad 
an  opportunity  to  leave. 

For  our  closing  prayer.  Dr.  BiUy  Oratiam. 

CLOSING  PRATES 

Dr.  Oraham.  Ttiank  you.  Dan.  President 
Reagan.  Mrs.  Reagan,  Vice  President  Busti. 
Mrs.  Bush,  distinguished  guests. 

Patrick  Henry  wrote  in  tils  will:  "I  tiave 
now  disposed  of  aU  my  property  to  my 
family.  There  is  one  thing  more  I  wish  I 
could  give  them,  and  ttiat  is  faith  in  Jesus 
Clirlst.  If  they  tiad  ttiat,  and  I  tiad  not  given 
them  one  stiUllng,  they  would  l>e  rich.  And 
if  tiad  not  given  them  ttiat,  and  I  tiad  given 
them  aU  the  world,  they  would  tie  poor. 
Indeed." 

Our  faith  has  t>een  encouraged  tliis  morn- 
ing. I  have  been  to  every  one  of  these  prayer 
breakfasts  since  the  first  one,  except  two, 
and  I  beUeve  ttiis  is  one  of  the  most  moving 
ttiat  I  tiave  attended  in  aU  these  yeara. 

We  are  grateful  for  aU  of  those  ttiat  tiave 
participated  and  led  us.  and  we  leave  tiere. 
the  richer  for  It. 

I  am  going  to  ask  ttiat  we  have  a  moment 
of  sUent  prayer,  and  let  us  pray,  not  only 
for  the  leaders  of  the  nation  and  the  world, 
but  let  us  pray  for  those  ttiat  are  hostages, 
our  friend,  Terry  Walte,  and  others  ttiat  are 
trying  to  do  somettilng,  and  for  aU  of  ttioee 
that  are  in  need  of  prayer  today  ttiat  may 
t>e  in  prisons  or  wherever  and  pray  for  our- 
selves and  our  famiUes,  in  Just  one  moment 
of  sUent  prayer,  then  I  wlU  say  Just  a  brief 
lienediction. 

[A  moment  of  sUent  prayer.] 

Dr.  Oraham.  The  Lord  bless  thee  and  keep 
thee.  The  Lord  make  tiis  face  to  shine  upon 
thee  and  t>e  gracious  imto  thee.  The  Lord 
lift  up  tils  countenance  unto  ttiee  and  give 
thee  peace. 

Let  us  go  in  peace. 

Representative  Coats.  Ttils  lias  been  a 
great  morning.  Mr.  President  and  Mra. 
Reagan.  Mr.  Vice  President  and  Mrs.  Buah. 
we  ttiank  you  for  l>eing  with  us.  And  we 
ttiank  aU  of  you  for  your  partidpation  here 
this  morning. 

Itay  each  of  us  leave  here  with  Joy  in  our 
hearts  and  a  renewed  oommitment  to  serve 
the  Ood  who  made  us  and  who  lovea  us. 

Vlx.  President,  ttiank  you. 

[Extended  applause.] 

[Whereup<m.  the  NaUonal  Prayer  Break- 
fast was  concluded.] 
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ifliLrnr  or  American  citt- 

ZENB  TO  MAINTAIN  RBQULAR 
CXMri'ACr  WITH  RELATIVES  IN 
THE  SOVIVr  UNION 

(Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey  asked 
and  «■■  ftvoD  pwnnisston  to  address 
tlM  Boom  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  estcnd  his  remarks  azMl  include 
ejrtraneouB  matter.) 

Mi.  smith  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Qpaaker.  today  I  am  introducing  a  res- 
(dution  which  focuses  on  (me  of  the 
most  liaale  fonns  of  contact  and  ex- 
dianse  between  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  XTnkm.  the  unfettered  right 
of  famOiea  to  Tlitt  one  another. 

Althootfi  ezidlcitly  guaranteed  in 
the  irrs  Helstaiki  accords,  the  UJf. 
mtMnatienal  Oovoiant  on  Civil  and 
Folttkal  Rights  and  the  XJJX.  Univer- 
sal Dedaratkm  of  Human  Rights,  the 
right  of  Soviet  dttens  to  travel  freely 
and  visit  family  members  outside  their 
eoontry,  and  the  right  of  American 
cttiaens  to  stay  with  relatives  in  the 
Soviet  Union  have  been  severely  re- 
stricted by  official  Soviet  policy. 

Tbe  need  to  reform  this  tragic  policy 
is  nompelllng  Many  of  the  approxi- 
mately 5  minion  Americans  who  trace 
their  origin  to  lands  now  part  of  the 
Soviet  Union  m^intAjn  strong  family 
ties.  Tens  of  thousands  have  tried— 
and  failed  repeatedly— to  visit  family 
In  the  UASJl.  In  1986,  the  number  of 
Sofvlet  dtteens  aUowed  to  visit  their 
relatives  in  our  country  was  a  meager 
1.M0.  In  addition,  less  than  1,000  of 
the  many  thousands  of  Americans  who 
vWted  the  Soviet  Union  last  year  as 
tourists  were  able  to  obtain  the  so- 
called  private  visas  necessary  to  stay 
with  relatives  In  their  homes. 

Morqovcr.  many  families  become  so 
diaoouraced  and  frustrated  by  the 
delays  or  denials  in  obtaining  private 
visas  which  allow  individuals  to  visit  in 
the  hcHnes  of  family  monbers  in  the 
Soviet  Union  that  the  effort  Is  aban- 
doned. 

Others  such  as  the  celebrated  direc- 
tor of  the  National  Syn^ihony,  Mstis- 
lav  RoatRvovkh.  have  had  to  resort 
to  extnumUnary  channels  to  seek  ap- 
provaL  The  maestro  was  granted  his 
request  to  see  his  sister  and  brother- 
in-law  only  once  the  case  was  raised  by 
President  Reagan  with  BCr.  Gorbachev 
in  Iceland. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  family  visita- 
tion rlilitB  are  basic  human  rights  and 
Soviet  lefbnns  have  the  potential  to 
improve  the  atmosphere  between  the 
two  superpowers.  Rehudng  familial 
contacts  seem  partleulu'ly  propitious 
at  this  time  in  lli^t  of  Mr.  Gorba- 
chevs much  publicised  Olasnost  initia- 
tive. I  would  suggest  that  proponents 
of  any  authentic  policy  of  openness 
and  candor  in  the  Soviet  Unim  have 
notlitag  to  fear  from  families  visiting 
their  kin.  I  urge  support  for  the  reso- 


lution and  submit  it  at  this  point  in 
theRiooHO. 

H.  Com.  Rss.  68 

Wberess  mllUona  of  United  SUtes  dtl- 
aeaa.  Incliidlns  memben  of  national  and 
etAnic  groupa  such  as  Annenlans.  Byelorus- 
slans,  Estonians,  Oennana.  Jews.  lAtvlans, 
Lithuanians.  Poles.  Russians,  and  Ukraini- 
ans, bave  relatives  in  the  Soviet  Union: 

Whereas  the  Soviet  Union,  as  a  signatory 
of  the  1975  Final  Act  of  the  Conference  on 
Security  and  Cooperation  In  Europe,  com- 
numly  known  as  the  Helsinki  Accords,  com- 
mitted Itself  to  "favourably  consider  appli- 
cations for  travel  with  the  purpose  of  allow- 
ing persons  to  enter  or  leave  their  territory 
temporarily,  and  on  a  regular  basis  If  de- 
sired. In  order  to  visit  members  of  their  f  am- 
ai«.": 

Whereas  in  that  same  document  the 
Soviet  Union  pledged  that  "applications  for 
temporary  visits  to  meet  members 
of  .  .  .  families  will  be  dealt  with  without 
distinction  as  to  country  of  origin  or  desti- 
nation .  .  .;  cases  of  urgent  necessity— such 
•s  serious  Illness  or  death— will  be  given  pri- 
ority treatment."; 

Whereas  the  Soviet  Union  has  ratified  the 
United  Nations  Charter  and  signed  other 
International  himum  rights  documents  such 
as  the  International  Covenant  on  Civil  and 
Political  Rights,  documents  which  clearly 
protect  the  right  to  leave  one's  country  and 
return  thereto; 

Whereas  in  anticipation  of  the  Oeneva 
Susunlt  Conference  of  November  1985, 
Prtsident  Reagan  stated,  ".  .  .  the  cause  of 
peace  would  be  served  if  more  individuals 
an4  families  .  .  .  could  come  to  know  each 
other  In  a  personal  way."; 

Whereas  home  visits  would  Immeastunbly 
aid  our  understanding  of  the  Soviet  people 
and  Improve  relations  with  the  Soviet 
Union,  since  family  visitation  is  one  of  the 
moat  basic  forms  of  cultural  exchange; 

Whereas  it  is  not  proper  for  governments 
to  decide  which  relationships  constitute 
close  family  ties  for  the  purpose  of  deter- 
mlalng  which  relatives  should  be  aUowed  to 
visit  each  other. 

Whereas  the  present  policies  of  the  Soviet 
Union  make  it  virtually  impossible  for  the 
millions  of  relatives  in  the  two  countries  to 
exchange  visits  in  their  homes,  and  relatives 
who  have  used  other  forms  of  communica- 
tion, such  as  mail,  telephone,  telegraph,  and 
gift  parcels  have  experienced  enormous  dlf- 
ficalUes: 

Whereas  because  of  restrictive  Soviet  poli- 
cies, less  than  1,000  of  the  many  thousands 
of  Americans  who  visited  the  Soviet  XTnion 
In  1988  were  allowed  a  private  visa  to  stay 
wltti  relatives  in  their  homes,  and  only 
about  1.500  Soviet  citizens  were  allowed  to 
visit  their  relatives  in  the  United  States; 

Whereas  many  Americans  who  have  been 
frustrated  by  delay  or  denial  in  obtaining 
private  visas  to  visit  family  members  In 
their  homes  in  the  Soviet  Union  have  re- 
sorted to  lolnlng  package  tours  to  the  Soviet 
Union  as  a  means  of  seeing  their  family 
members; 

Whereas  relatives  should  be  able  to  com- 
fort and  assist  each  other  in  the  event  of 
medical  emergencies  such  as  those  which  re- 
sulted from  the  Chernobyl  disaster,  or  when 
spodaUzed  medical  treatment  is  not  avaO- 
able  In  a  partictilar  country; 

Whereas  in  the  case  of  serious  illness  or 
death  the  victim's  relatives  should  be  guar- 
anteed expediUous  determination  of  their 
visa  applications; 

Whereas  family  visitation  is  an  issue 
which  transcends  political  differences,  and 


govemsients  which  permit  normal  and  reg- 
ular faailly  visitation  demonatrate  a  com- 
mitment to  basic  values  of  decency  and  fair- 
ness which  are  stiared  by  all  mankind;  and 

Whereas  at  the  Vienna  Conference  on  Se- 
curity aOd  Cooperation  in  Europe  Follow-up 
MeetJQA  the  United  States  delegation  enu- 
merated the  inappropriate  restrictions 
placed  ^y  Soviet  authorities  on  Soviet  citl- 
sens  wl^o  wish  to  travel  abroad  and  on 
United  States  citizens  who  wish  to  visit 
family  Siembers  in  the  Soviet  Union:  Now, 
therefoie,  be  it 

Retolned  by  Vie  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurringt.  That  It  is  the  sense 
of  the  Oongreas  that— 

(1)  the  promotion  of  unrestricted  family 
visits  between  related  people  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  is  an  essential 
part  of  American  policy  toward  the  Soviet 
Union;  and 

(2)  the  President,  tbe  Secretary  of  SUte. 
and  other  members  of  the  administration 
should  laise  the  issue  of  family  visitation  at 
all  appnopriate  opportunities  in  discussions 
with  the  leadership  of  the  Communist  Party 
and  the  Government  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
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STOP  TORTURING  SMALL 
ANIMAUS  IN  THIS  COUNTRY 

(Mr.  DORNAN  of  California  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  before  I  address  the  House 
on  a  piece  of  legislation  that  I  intro- 
duced today,  I  would  Just  like  to  make 
an  oljgervation  that  I  believe  most 
Members  In  this  body  share:  Was  not 
the  lYesldent's  qjeech  great  last 
night?  He  is  definitely  back  in  the 
saddle.  Onward.  Mr.  President,  the 
best  is  l^et  to  come. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  would  have  been 
my  father's  95th  birthday.  He  was  the 
finest  man  I  ever  knew.  He  lived  a  full, 
rich  llfie  of  83  years  having  passed  on 
to  his  eternal  reward  in  1975.  This  Is  a 
fitting  day  for  me  to  introduce  a  bill  to 
protect  small  and  helpless  animaiB  in 
this  country  from  a  reprehensible  and 
horrible  practice  always  resulting  in  a 
painful,  violent  death.  My  dad  loved 
all  animals  and  passed  on  this  love  to 
his  sons. 

My  dad  raised  me.  along  with  my 
mother,  as  most  parents  do  In  this 
coimtry.  to  respect  all  life  Including 
wildlife.  Our  home  was  always  filled 
with  pets:  goldfish,  canaries,  dogs, 
cats,  and  my  dad  particularly  loved 
horses,  and  owned  harness  horses, 
trotters  and  pacers,  some  he  drove  and 
raced  himself. 

He  did  not  want  to  pay  Jockeys  to 
race,  as  with  thoroughbreds,  so  he 
raised  us  around  harness  horses.  I 
hope  I  always  live  up  to  his  great  tra- 
dition of  loving  and  protecting  ani- 
mals. 

Today  I  Introduced  H.R.  1433.  to 
stop  one  of  the  most  brutal  practices 
resulting  in  the  torture  and  death  of 
small  animals  in  many  of  our  States  to 
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further  another  type  of  racing,  grey- 
hounds. There  are  a  lot  of  decent,  f  hie 
sportsmen  in  dog  racing.  I'm  sure,  but 
not  alL  There  has  been  an  ugly  prac- 
tice throughout  our  Nation,  which 
also  hivolves  hiterstate  commerce, 
where  they  take  little  puppies,  kittens, 
piglets,  guinea  pigs,  rabbits,  and  even 
chickens  and  tie  them  to  what's  called 
a  whirl-a-gig  in  a  practice  called  cours- 
ing, where  they  then  nm  these  little 
animals  around  a  racetrack,  in  secret 
of  course  away  from  the  publics'  eyes, 
to  train  greyhoumd  racing  dogs  to 
chase  the  fake  rabbit  on  the  whirl-a- 
gig  on  race  day.  The  animals  are 
always  ripped  to  pieces  by  the  dogs,  to 
"bloody"— a  cruel  term— the  race 
hounds.  The  tragedy  is,  it  accom- 
plishes nothing.  The  dogs  will  chase 
by  instinct.  This  foul  abuse  of  some  of 
God's  lltlest  a-nimaia  is  rejected  as  vi- 
cious and  idiotic  in  Ireland,  Great 
Britain,  and  Australia  as  in  most  civil- 
ized nations,  where  it  would  bring 
severe  legal  punishment.  It  must  stop. 

I  ask  all  of  my  colleagues  to  Join  me 
in  cosponsortng  H.R.  1433  and  put  a 
rapid  end  to  this  unspeakable  cruelty. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  add  in  conclu- 
sion; my  statement  to  the  press  today 
as  I  announced  the  introduction  of 
H.R.  1433.  It  follovra: 

Washingtom.— Today,  at  a  press  confer- 
ence. Congressman  Robert  K.  Doman  intro- 
duced the  Anti-Uve  Animal  Lure  Act  of 
1987,  which  will  stop  the  reprehensible 
practice  of  training  racing  dogs  with  live 
small  animals — an  event  known  as  coursing. 
This  bill  will  ban  the  intersUte  commeicial 
sale  and  transportation  of  unitnain  to  be 
used  as  lures  as  well  as  the  training  of 
racing  dogs  with  live  lures. 

Congressman  Doman  was  joined  at  the 
press  conference  by  several  colleagues  and 
representatives  of  the  Humane  Society  of 
the  U.S..  the  National  Alliance  for  Animal 
Legislation,  the  Friends  of  Animals,  and  the 
Animal  Protection  Institute. 

For  every  racing  dog  trained,  countless 
numbers  of  small  animals  are  cruelly  sacri- 
ficed. The  animal  trainers  dangle  smaU  ani- 
mals such  as  rabbits  from  a  device  known  as 
a  whlrl-a-glg  and  allow  the  dogs  to  chase 
after  the  animal,  which  is  kept  Just  out  of 
reach.  At  some  point  the  device  Is  slowed 
down  and  the  dogs  are  rewarded  by  ripping 
into  the  soft  underbelly  of  the  animal.  Al- 
though ripped  and  bleeding,  the  small 
animal  is  often  kept  on  the  whlrl-a-gig  and 
used  again  untU  lifeless. 

"It  makes  me  sick  to  think  that  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  these  poor  >nimidii  are  cru- 
elly murdered  every  year  In  the  name  of 
QMrt,"  Doman  said.  "All  decent  Americans 
should  be  outraged. 

"There  is  absolutely  no  need  to  use  live 
animals  Empirical,  independent  evidence 
has  shown  that  mechanical  devices,  like  the 
ones  used  in  actual  racing  conditions,  pro- 
vide the  same  training  as  the  use  of  live 
lures."  Doman  added.  "I  have  Introduced 
this  legislation  to  put  an  end  to  this  brutal 
and  vtetous  fonn  of  animal  abuse.  Courdng 
will  only  stop  when  trainers  are  forced  to  by 
Uw." 
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Mr.  KONNYU.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remaiks  and  to 
include  extraneous  material  on  the 
subject  of  the  special  order  today  by 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Shtticwat]. 

The  SPEAKJsIH  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
MimFHT).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia? 

There  was  no  obJectioiL 


THIRD  WORLD  DEBT  CRISIS: 
THE  URGENT  NEED  TO  CON- 
FRONT REALITY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  LaFaixx] 
Is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  LaFALCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  almost  5 
years,  the  term  "crisis"  has  been  applied  to 
the  issue  of  Third  World  debt  This  debt  «ras 
contracted  principally  during  the  1970's  when 
real  interest  rstes  «vere  low;  when  commodity 
prices  were  rising;  and  wtien  American  foreign 
policy  encouraged  developing  countries  to 
t>orTX7w  foreign  capital  to  supplement  domestic 
investment  and  help  finance  the  purchase  of 
capital  goods  and  er)ergy  imports. 

At  tfw  time,  this  extensive  txxrowirtg  was 
considered  sound  financial  practice.  In  gener- 
al, Latin  American  countries  borrowed  heavily 
from  commercial  banks;  African  countries  bor- 
rowed from  official  sources;  and  Asian  coun- 
tries blended  the  two.  Beginnirig  in  1980,  how- 
ever, worldwide  recession,  skyrocketing  inter- 
est rates,  an  appreciating  American  dollar; 
and  declining  commodity  prices  all  came  to- 
gether to  severely  curtail  the  ability  of  bonow- 
ers  to  service  tf>eir  international  debt 

A  full-blown  crisis  emerged  when  Mexico 
announced  in  the  summer  of  1982  that  it  was 
unable  to  meet  Its  debt  service  payments.  But 
the  problem  went  far  beyorxl  Mexico.  For  ex- 
ample, Latin  American  debtors  as  a  group 
owed  $318  billion,  with  annual  interest  pay- 
ments totaling  $38.5  billion.  Latin  America's 
1982  tiBde  surplus,  however,  ¥vas  only  $8.5 
billion,  or  roughly  $30  billion  less  than  wtwt 
was  needed  to  service  its  external  debt 

By  the  end  of  1962  it  was  equally  apparent 
that  tfw  deteriorating  financial  situation  was 
not  only  a  crisis  for  tlie  debtor  nations,  txjt 
also  for  tfieir  creditors — arxl  particularly  for 
several  American  money-cerrter  banks  wt)(ch 
found  themselves  dangerously  exposed  with 
inadequate  capital  to  cover  potential  losses. 
For  example,  Latin  American  k>ans  from  the 
nine  largest  U.S.  banks  totaled  175  percent  of 
their  combined  capital  in  1982.  Under  such 
circumstances,  any  signifKant  defauK  on  out- 
standing debt  by  Latin  American  courttiies 
woukj  have  constituted  a  serious  ttveat  to  ttie 
U.S.  banking  system — arxj  tfie  American 
economy.  In  short,  debtor  and  creditor  nations 
alike  were  linked  together  in  crisis. 

Three  things  were  done  in  response.  First 
new  private  lending  to  most  deveioping  coun- 
tries dried  up  aknost  immednteiy.  Second,  the 
Reagan  administration  reversed  its  previous 
poNcy,  and  became  actively  engaged— with 


the  Federal  Reserve  Board— in  leadng  a  oo- 
ordrated  intematiortal  eflort  to  help  nwime 
the  situation.  Third,  on  s  case-by-caae  baaia. 
debtor  countries  received  short-term  balance- 
o(-payments  financing  from  the  IntemeHonii 
Monetary  Fund  PMF],  and  commercial  banks 
were  strongly  encouraged  to  reschedule  out- 
stsnding  k>ans.  In  return,  debtor  countries 
agreed  to  undertake  domestic  artd  ad}u8tment 
programs  designed  to  reduce  inflation  and  im- 
ports, while  promoting  exports  to  earn  foreign 
exchange  to  meet  interest  payments. 

I  wekXKned  the  administration's  change  o( 
polny;  I  supported  the  efforts  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board;  artd  I  voted  for  a  substantial 
increase  in  IMF  resources.  Everyone  involved 
heM  their  coUective  breath,  and  hoped  ttwt 
within  a  few  years,  devetoping  countries  would 
regain  their  credttworthiness;  the  risk  to  the 
worid  financial  system  wouki  be  reduced;  d^ 
Hal  wouki  agam  ftow  "south;"  and  economic 
growth  couM  retum. 

Unfortunately,  it  did  not  happen.  After  some 
promising  signals,  and  a  tot  of  wishful  thinking, 
the  situstion  has  not  improved  meaningfully— 
indeed,  living  standards  in  several  debtor 
countries  have  fallen  precipitously,  resulting  in 
political  instatNlity  in  s  number  of  newly 
emerging  democracies. 

Herculesn  efforts  were  made  by  a  number 
of  debtor  countries  to  earn  foreign  exchange. 
For  example,  Latin  American  imports  were 
slashed  by  40  percent;  wtiiie  the  volume  of 
Latin  exports  doubled.  But  commodKy  prtoes 
continued  to  fsll,  and  trade  surpknes  still 
failed  to  match  interest  payments.  [Xxnestic 
savings  were  tapped  to  pay  external  debt,  re- 
sulting in  a  3&-percent  drop  in  domestic  irv 
vestment  Yet  irrtemattonal  commercial  toan 
wirxiows  still  remained  essentially  shut  tight  to 
new  lending.  From  1971  to  1981,  there  was  a 
net  tiansfer  of  capital  resources  into  Latin 
America  of  almost  $100  billion.  Since  1982. 
that  net  transfer  has  been  totally  obliterated, 
with  a  net  drain  of  capital  averaging  about  $30 
billion  annually. 

By  the  mkldle  of  1985.  it  was  apparent  that 
ttw  short-term  plan  was  neittier  workirtg  finarv 
dally  nor  was  K  sustair>at)le  poNticaily  in  tt>e 
debtor  countries.  Addittonally,  it  was  becoming 
dear  that  tfie  impact  of  ttie  debt  burden  now 
extended  well  beyorxi  tfie  debtor  countries 
and  tfieir  private  creditors.  The  problem  was 
"rTwving  north"  to  American  manufacturers 
and  farmers  who  saw  their  Latin  American 
markets  dosed  and  new  international  compe- 
tition arise.  In  October  of  1965,  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  James  Baker  unveled  a  "new 
plan"  focused  on  growth  arxj  addKkmal  lend- 
ing. SpedfKally,  over  a  3-yaar  partod,  com- 
merctai  banks  would  lend  $20  bilHon  in  new 
money,  tfie  World  Bank  woukl  Increase  lend- 
ing by  $9  billon,  arxl  debtor  nations  wouM 
continue  making  structural  econorrac  adjust- 
ments. 

Once  again,  I  applauded  ttie  adminisira- 
tton's  recognition  of  reality — fiowever  delayed 
in  coming.  Tfie  initial  intamattonal  reaction  to 
tile  Baker  plan  was  favorable,  but  it  soon 
became  apparent  tliat  there  was  littte  beyond 
the  rtietoric  of  ttie  initial  speech.  Even  on  Its 
own  terms,  tfie  proposed  new  lendkig  pro- 
gram of  the  Baker  plan  wouM  fall  far  short  of 
growth   in  the   IS   maior 
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for 
to  reach 


the  need  for  such  a  new  approach,  and  wfiat 
its    some  of  its  eiaments  might  be.  Before  I  out- 
Hna  the  provlstons  of  ttiat  legislation,  however, 


made  Third  Worid  kiana  during  the  1970's; 
and  I  certainly  want  to  promote  pubic  polcies 
wtitoh  will  lead  to  a  rasumptton  of  oommercial 
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The  leqislatton  I  am  introducing  today  in 
Congress  is  designed  to  deal  with  this  prob- 
lem on  a  number  of  fronts,  and  to  stick  with 


merdal  terms  and  is  In  need  of  apecMk:  mutti- 
lataral  assislanoe  In  managing  Its  external  ac- 
counts. The  request  would  need  to  be  aooom- 


new  obHgatton  of  the  debtor  to  the  lacWy. 
This  process  would  both  reduce  ttie  total 
amount  of  debt  outetandbn  in  a  oivan  oouikv. 
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Tlw  MMno*  of  ttw  Bakar  plan  is  to  induce 
prtvBli  banks  to  inoaaM  ttwir  exposure  to 
hasM^  IndaMad  oounMss.  This  program  was 
tsalad  In  ink^1986  wNh  pioli acted  and  difficult 
nagoMfews  to  pravUa  addWonal  reeourees  to 
Mstdoa  Evan  wHh  sodraoRlnafy  pressure 
bougN  to  bear  by  ttw  Reagan  admlnislratkyi 
and  the  Fadaral  Reeerve  Board,  and  ttw 
"canOT  of  aubatandal  new  offteial  lendkig. 
AnMflcan  oommsicial  banks  resisted  ttvowing 
"^wd  money  attar  bad."  FinaMy,  agreement 
waa  laadwd  in  prtndpla,  but  K  has  taken  an 
addMonsI  6  monttw  to  Ine  up  the  $7  bHNon  in 
private  landbig  incotporated  into  the  Mexkx) 
package.  TYta  moat  recent  pronouncement  is 
ttial  the  flnal  ayeement  wW  not  tw  officially 
signed  unM  Mardt  20,  wMh  ck>se  to  75  smaller 
banha— mealy  American— sIM  refusing  to  par- 
Mc^pala  Undsr  such  ciroumstances,  I  believe 
Viat  the  MsMJco  package  may  charectarize  not 
ttw  beginning   of  ttw   Baker   plan,   but   its 


As  we  approach  the  offictal  fifth  anniversary 
of  the  dsM  crisis,  the  Issue  is  now  moving 
again  to  ttw  front  pagee;  and  we  may  be 
wachirig  a  new  breaidrtg  point 

After  S  years,  most  American  bankers  are 
aimpty  refusing  to  add  to  an  akaady  unserv- 
loeable  mountain  of  debt— not  an  irrational  po- 
alVoa  Aflar  5  years  of  austerity,  debtor  coun- 
triea  are  simply  refusing  to  continue  to  have 
ttwir  econoniies  and  politk»l  statxlity — heM 
hoataga  to  the  irwxorable  demands  of  debt 
servicing  wtwn  there  is  apparently  little 
clwma  that  new  financing  wW  be  forttKoming. 
Aflsr  5  years,  official  sources  of  lending  are 
actualy  contraclirtg.  Amertoan  bilateral  pro- 
grsma  are  being  reduced  due  to  budget  con- 
strsinta,  wtile  multlaleral  institutkxis  are  actu- 
aly prawklng  a  "negattve  cash  flow"  to  many 
dsbtors.  For  axan^le,  IMF  reftows  during 
1986  exceeded  dtabursements  by  about  $1 
bHon.  whie  ttw  Worid  Bank  may  see  its  re- 
flows  ooicsad  new  lerKing  for  ttw  next  few 
years  unisas  dtabureements  on  existing  k>an 
commibnente  can  be  accelerated.  And  after  5 
years,  ttw  U.S.  trade  defnit  has  grown  from 
aknoet  $40  bWon  in  1962  to  $170  billnn  in 
1986.  with  the  rapid  delerioratkxi  of  our  terms 
of  bade  witti  Third  Worid  debtors  contributing 
signiticanlly  to  theee  probioms. 

As  we  approach  ttw  fiftti  anniversary  of  the 
debt  crisia,  we  have  an  increasing  number  of 
countries  which  are,  in  effect,  declaring  bank- 
luplcy;  we  hava  an  administration  poUcy  wtiich 
la  not  coming  to  gripe  with  this  problem:  we 
have  a  worid  fhwncial  and  trading  system 
whose  staUtty  continues  to  be  ttvaatened; 
sr)d  partisps  most  ominously,  we  have  a  per- 
vadbig  and  dangeroua  sense  of  weariness 
wittt  the  whole  sNuatkm.  Debtor  countries  and 
ttwir  credMors  are  Increasingly  kx^ked  into  a 
aaiiaa  of  protracted  reecheduUng  negotiatnns 
in  which  nottiing  is  really  resolved,  but  ttw 
mounlain  of  debt  Is  simply  pushed  forward 
Mo  ttw  future. 

At  this  point,  kwtead  of  throwing  up  our 
handa.  and  hoping  ttwt  ttw  whole  intractable 
protalam  wM  somehow  dtoappear,  we  need  to 
alap  back,  take  a  fresh  k>ok.  and  devetop  a 
new  approach.  Today,  I  am  introducing  legis- 
taHon  In  ttw  Congraaa  to  help  focus  debate  on 


ttia  need  for  such  a  new  approach,  and  wfwt 
sone  of  its  elements  migiit  tw.  Before  I  out- 
Hrw  ttw  proviskxis  of  ttwt  legislatioa  however, 
let  me  suggest  a  frsmework  for  analyzing  ttw 
ctfrent  situatton,  and  gerwral  principles  for 
moving  tfw  debate  forward. 

T»C  BURDEN  OF  EXWTINQ  DEBT  MUST  BE  REDUCED 
BEFORE  NEW  PRIVATE  CAPTTAL  FLOWS  WILL  OR 
SHOULD  TAKE  PLACE 

Everyorw  understarxls  that  debtor  countries 
naed  addMonal  external  finance  to  foster  eco- 
nomic growtti,  improve  ttwir  living  standards, 
and  makitain  pofitnal  stability.  Everyorw  also 
understands  ttwt  ttw  world  economy  needs 
growth  in  ttw  devetoping  workj  in  order  to  pro- 
vide addittorwl  markets  for  goods  arxi  servk^s 
from  industoialized  countries.  However,  growth 
of  imports  in  devetoping  countries  must  be  fi- 
nanced by  cepital  flows  from  abroad.  Ideally, 
this  new  fitwrK»  woukj  come  from  private 
market  sources,  ttvough  repatriated  flight  cap- 
ita, new  direct  equity  investment  and  volun- 
tary lendrng  t>y  comnwrical  banks. 

But  ttwt  is  not  happening — and  it  Is  not  real- 
isfc  to  expect  ttiat  it  will  happen  until  and 
unless  ttwre  is  a  concerted  and  effective  pro- 
gram to  reduce  the  txjrden  of  existing  debt 
Commerical  banks  are  not  making  new  volun- 
taiy  toarw  because  they  understand  better 
than  anyorw  ttwt  devetoping  countries  are  al- 
ready overextended  finaix^ially.  Private  inves- 
tors will  put  equity  capital  into  a  country  only  if 
ttwy  expect  adequate  domestk:  market 
growth,  and  ttw  current  debt  servkang  require- 
ments ensure  ttwt  ttiis  will  not  occur.  The  goal 
of  any  effort  to  reduce  ttw  existing  debt 
burden  shouM  be  to  return  debtor  countries  to 
private  creditworthiness  as  soon  as  po8sit)le. 
That  does  rwt  mean  reducing  the  detrt  to 
zero— or  even  ctose  to  it — but  rather  to  make 
debt/export  rattos  and  Interest  payrrwnt/ 
export  rattos  much  more  manageat)le  ttwn  at 
present  It  is  not  an  impossible  task. 

THE  COSTS  OF  DEAUNG  WITH  EXISTING  DEBT  BUR- 
DENS SHOULD  BE  SHARED  EQUITABLY  AMONG  PRI- 
VATE CREDrrORS,  DEBTOR  COUNTRIES,  AND  THE  IN- 
DUSTRIALIZED WORLD 

Up  to  ttiis  point  most  of  ttw  burden  of  deal- 
ing with  the  debt  crisis  has  been  borne  by  the 
debtor  countries — as  It  should  be.  They  con- 
tracted for  ttw  toans,  and  ttiey  are  responsible 
fv  the  repayment  Over  ttw  long  term,  It  is  In 
ttwir  twst  interests  to  do  wtwtever  Is  rwces- 
sary  to  meet  ttwse  ot>ligattons.  Including  difft- 
calt  adjustments  in  economic  policies. 

But  ttw  leaders  of  devetoping  countries  will 
under8tandat>ly  draw  the  line  on  adjustment 
programs  wfvch  wouki  destat>illze  their  soci- 
eies.  Addittorwily,  creditors  need  to  recognize 
ttwt  meaningful  sttuctural  adjustment  poltoies 
nwy  take  decades  before  positive  results  are 
realized.  A  proper  balance  must  be  found  be- 
tween ttw  desires  of  creditors  for  full  payment 
on  scheduto.  and  the  reality  ttwt  debtors 
cannot  always  meet  that  sctwduto.  Historical- 
ly, we  learned  ttwt  lesson  after  Work!  War  I, 
wfwn  Germany  was  forced  to  pay  reparations; 
after  WorkJ  War  II,  we  saw  ttw  wisdom  of  ttw 
Marstiall  plan,  f^ow.  In  dealing  with  Third 
Worid  debt  we  need  similar  viston,  and  irv 
stinct 

Ttys  is  not  to  imply  that  somehow  the  com- 
mercial bankers  are  ttw  villains  in  this  scerwr- 
to.  I  do  not  ttiink  ttwt  ttw  private  banking 
system  deserves  to  be  criticized  for  having 


made  third  Worid  toana  during  ttw  1970's: 
and  I  cartainly  want  to  promofs  pubic  poiciaa 
whtoh  wW  lead  to  a  raaumptton  of  oommerdal 
lendkig  1o  devetoping  oounbiea  in  ttw  1900's. 
The  positton  of  ttw  nwjor  banks  is  rather 
simpto,  and  ttw  direct— they  made  ttw  toarw 
at  maricat  rates,  and  ttwy  expect  to  be  repakl. 
Period.  But  sometimes,  risk  srwiysis  is  faulty; 
and  toarw  go  bad.  Sonwtimea,  payments  must 
not  only  be  stretctwd  out;  but  profits  have  to 
suffer.  And  sometimes,  debtors  default  when 
ttwy  simply  can  not  nwka  ttw  paynwnts. 

That  |e  ttw  nature  of  ttw  banking  busirwss, 
and  I  baMeve  that  the  private  credttors— after 
5  years— simply  must  show  a  greater  willing- 
ness to  make  ttw  adjustments  necessary  to 
put  ttiis  crisis  betiind  us,  rattier  than  to  pro- 
tong  it  Indefinitely  for  ttw  sake  of  continued 
stiort-term  profits.  One  measure  wtitoh  I  think 
ttw  banks  stwuto  seriously  conskier  was 
made  reoentty  by  the  former  prestoent  of  ttw 
l^ew  Yori(  Federal  Reserve  Bank,  Anthony 
Sotomon,  wtw  suggested  ttwt  a  "reference 
point  interest  rate"  be  set  For  exampto,  if 
workl  rTwri(et  interest  rates  rise  beyond  that 
point  the  difference  woukl  be  deferred  for 
payment  until  ttw  end  of  ttw  maturity  period. 

Final^,  industrialized  countries  need  to  do 
more,  tx>th  bilaterally,  and  ttvough  multilateral 
Institutions.  Over  the  past  5  years,  Ttwd  Worid 
exports  tiave  risen  principally  because  ttw 
U.S.  has  kept  its  maritets  open  to  such  goods. 
Japan,  Germany,  and  ttw  rest  of  ttw  OECD 
countries  twve  not  dorw  nearly  enough  to 
help  Third  Worid  countries  meet  their  export 
requireflwnts;  and  now  ttwt  the  American 
ti-ade  daftoit  has  readied  unsustainabto  levels, 
Germaay  and  Japan  will  have  to  pick  up  ttw 
slack.  Moreover,  ttw  role  of  ttw  World  Bank 
and  other  multilateral  institutiorw  needs  to  be 
substantially  expanded.  However,  because  of 
txjdgetSry  constraints,  it  is  dear  ttwt  any  sig- 
nifk^sint  increase  in  direct  lerxling  progranw  is 
politicaly  unfeasibto  at  ttw  present  time.  Cre- 
ative medwnisms,  ttwrefore,  must  tw  found  to 
do  more  with  existing  resources  in  order  to 
alhjw  tw  multilateral  institutiorw  to  play  a 
positive  intermediary  role  between  debtor 
countoias  and  their  creditors,  and  to  facilitate 
the  transformation  of  fixed  detit  obHgattons 
Into  equity  interests,  or  long-term  securities. 

THERE  IS  NO  ONE  SOLUTION— THERE  IS  NO  SHORT- 
TERM  FIX 

In  19B2,  we  hoped  ttw  short  term  IMF  lend- 
ing program  woukj  do  ttw  job— it  dkl  not  By 
1985  we  hoped  a  new  lending  program  with 
emptwsis  on  growth  wouto  work — It  has  not 
The  Institute  of  Interrwtional  Economtos  has 
suggested  a  massive  new  Worid  Bank  lending 
program — it's  a  good  kJea  in  ttwory,  but  not 
politically  feasible.  Ottwrs  have  focused  exclu- 
siveiy  on  debt-for-equity  swaps,  or  the  repay- 
ment of  some  portion  of  interest  in  tocal  cur- 
renciea  Again,  ttwse  are  good  toeas;  but 
ttwre  are  severe  limits  on  ttw  amount  of  debt 
a  country  can  convert  to  equity,  or  the  amount 
of  local  currencies  ttwt  can  be  profitably  used. 
Ottwr  proposals  call  for  short-term  moratori- 
ums oa  official  det)t  repayments  or  ttw  unilat- 
eral write  down  of  principal  or  interest  by  ttw 
banks.  The  fad  is  ttwt  no  orw  program  will 
get  ttw  job  done;  wtwt  is  needed  is  the  tong- 
term  commitment  to  use  a  number  of  mecha- 
nisms to  remove  ttw  debt  overhang. 


The  lagialatton  I  am  Introducing  today  in 
Congress  is  dssignad  to  deal  witti  ttiis  prob- 
Ism  on  B  numbsr  of  fronts,  and  to  stick  wtth 
ttw  problem  untti  tt  beoomea  manageable. 

laaWLATIVE  MmATIVE 

First  I  want  to  make  It  dear  ttwt  ttwee  leg- 
isiattve  propoaala  are  just  ttwt— propoaals.  I 
axped  ttwm  to  be  raviaed,  refined  and  im- 
proved. Some  of  ttwm  may  not  survive  doser 
acnitiny,  and  shouM  be  rejected.  But  it  is  criti- 
cally important  particularty  witti  the  apparent 
abaence  of  any  new  ktoas  from  ttw  admtois- 
tration,  to  fully  exptore  ttwee  issues  now.  The 
events  of  ttw  peat  month,  only  confirm  ttiis 


I.  REQULATORY  PRACnCES 

My  legiaiation  caHs  upon  ttw  U.S.  bank  reg- 
ulatory authoritiea  to  provtoe  maximum  flexit>il- 
ity  to  commercial  banks  in  negotiating  any 
principal  and/or  intereet  reductions  wnth  re- 
sped  to  Third  Worid  toans,  induding  ttw  appli- 
cation of  "FASB  IS"  standards  of  accounting 
to  restnx:tured  toans;  requires  ttw  Federal  Re- 
serve Board,  ttw  Comptroller  of  ttw  Currency, 
and  the  Federal  Depoait  Insurance  Corpora- 
tion to  undertake  studies  to  klentify  cunent 
regulatory  or  statutory  obstacles,  if  any,  to 
commercial  banks  negotiating  interest  reduc- 
tions, or  selling  ttwir  Third  Worid  toans  at  a 
dteoount  and  mandates  a  comparative  analy- 
sis of  American  regulatory  practices  and  those 
of  ottwr  OECD  countries  in  dealing  witti  toan 
toss  resenres  and  capital  adequacy  standards 
regarding  high-risk  toans  to  foreign  borro«vers. 

II.  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  AN  INTERNATIONAL  DEBT 
ADJUSTMENT  FAdUTY 

In  ttw  1970's,  ttw  IMF  sponsored  a  spedat 
fadWy  to  help  devetoping  counties  deal  with 
problenrw  associated  with  ttw  first  dl  shock.  It 
is  now  tinw  for  a  multilateral  special  fadlity  to 
be  created  to  deal  witti  Third  Worid  debt  over 
ttw  tong  term.  My  legislation  proposes  that  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shouto  immediately 
open  negotiatiorw  for  the  creation  of  a  special 
debt  adfustinent  facility  whtoh  wouto  be  spedf- 
toally  auttiorized  to: 

First  assist  creditor  banks  In  the  vduntary 
deposition,  HI  ttw  private  sector,  of  toans  to 
heavHy  indebted  sovereign  borrowers: 

Second,  encourage  countries  with  strong 
capital  surpkjses  to  apply  ttwse  surpluses  to 
investtnents  in  heavily  indebted  counties: 

Third,  purchase  bank  toans  to  debtor  coun- 
ties at  a  discount;  and 

Fourth,  establish  mechanisms  for  passing 
atong  the  benefit  of  any  such  discount  or 
ottwr  action  of  the  fadlity  to  ttw  debtor  coun- 
try, induding  medianisms  whtoh  wouto  altow 
ttw  fadlity  to— 

HoM  ttw  discounted  debt  as  ttw  creditor  of 
ttw  txirrowing  nation; 

Arrange  debt-for-equity  swaps  witti  private 
investors;  and 

Transfonn  fixed  obligations  into  tong-term 
securities  whtoh  create  a  contingent  daim  on 
ttw  export  performance  of  ttw  borrowing 
country. 

IN.  HOW  THE  FACaJTY  WOULD  WORK 

Ttw  activities  of  ttw  facility  wouto  be  initiat- 
ed by  a  request  from  a  debtor  country  to  have 
a  certain  portion  of  its  debt  purdiased  by  ttw 
fadlity.  Such  a  request  involves  a  formal  rec- 
ognition ttwt  ttw  country  is  unatito  to  meet  its 
contracted  det>t  aervice  payments  on  com- 


mercial tarmaand  lain  need  of  spedlto  multi- 
lateral assistance  in  managing  its  external  ac- 
counts. Ttw  rsquest  woukl  need  to  be  accom- 
panied by  a  detailed  plan  for  future  economto 
management  of  ttw  countty,  to  guarsntsa  ttwt 
aaaistanoa  granted  by  ttw  facMy  wouto  be 
uaed  to  improve  ttw  performance  of  the 
debtor  economy.  Because  such  s  petition  may 
be  viewed  as  to  an  acknowledgment  of  bank- 
njptcy  by  the  dei>tor  country,  it  is  aaaumed 
that  not  all  heavily  indebted  countries  wouto 
choose  to  avail  thenwelves  of  ttiis  option. 

If  ttw  fadlity  deenw  ttw  request  meritorious, 
end  ttw  country's  marwgement  plan  effective, 
ttw  next  step  wouto  be  to  determine  botti  the 
amount  of  the  countoy's  outstandng  debt  to 
be  purdiased,  and  ttw  depth  of  the  dncount 
appropriate  to  any  such  purdwsas.  It  is  not 
likely  that  any  countty  wouto  be  dbte  to  have 
ttw  full  amount  of  its  outstanding  debt  pur- 
diased by  the  fadlity;  and  wtwtever  portion  is 
soto  wouto  prolwbly  need  to  be  spread  over  a 
numtwr  of  years.  From  ttw  point  of  view  of 
maintaining  interrwtional  surveillance  of  eco- 
nomto policies  of  the  debtor  counties,  a  rapto 
buyout  of  outstanding  commercial  toans  wouto 
also  not  be  appropriate.  For  most  countries, 
ttwn,  ttw  plan  wouto  involve  a  muitiyear  pur- 
dwse  agreement  calling  for  ttw  fadHty  to  at- 
tempt to  acquire  a  portion  of  ttw  out^anding 
debt  in  each  year.  But  after  a  few  years,  the 
total  amount  of  debt  relief  wouto  tw  sutwtarv 
tial. 

OrKW  ttw  size  of  ttw  purdwae  and  ttw 
depth  of  ttw  dwcount  were  determined,  ttw  fa- 
dlity wouto  make  publto  offers  to  the  commer- 
cial banks  to  purchase  ttw  specified  amount 
of  toans  at  the  specified  discount  Any  private 
hotoer  of  the  specified  country's  det>t  wouto 
be  abto  to  sell,  but  the  sato  vrouto  involve  a 
capital  toss  for  ttw  bank  by  the  amount  of  ttw 
discount  from  face  vatoe  wtitoh  ttw  fadlity  had 
established.  I  personally  believe  ttwt  ttw 
maritet  for  ttwse  sales  wouto  begin  with  re- 
gtonal  American  banks,  and  Japanese,  Euro- 
pean, and  Canadian  banks  whtoh  have  al- 
ready "written-down"  some  of  their  Third 
Worid  debt  Large  U.S.  money  center  banks 
wouto  probat)ly  wait  to  see  how  ttw  operation 
works  twfore  dwosing  to  restructure  any 
major  portion  of  ttwir  current  toan  portfolto. 

The  fadlity  wouto  purdiase  ttw  specified 
amount  of  debt  t>y  using  funds  wtitoh  ttw  facil- 
ity itself  had  raised  in  private  credit  markets. 
The  precise  details  of  fadlity  capitalizatton 
wouto  be  negotiated  among  ttw  major  industii- 
alized  governments,  but  it  is  anticipated  ttwt 
ttw  fadlity  wouto  be  abto  to  txyrow  freely  at 
attractive  rates  twcause  its  txxrowings  wouto 
be  backed  eittwr  t>y  ttw  commitments  from  in- 
dustrialized natiorw  or  by  collateral  such  as 
IMF  goto  reserves— as  outiined  betow.  The  fa- 
duty's  capitalization  wouto  also  be  indeperto- 
ently  estat)listwd  to  assure  ttwt  the  credit 
ratirig  of  any  ottwr  multilateral  organization 
wouto  not  be  affected. 

Once  ttw  facility  purchased  toans  at  the 
specified  discount  it  wouto  beconw  a  new 
creditor  for  ttw  debtor  nation  involved.  But 
unlike  other  creditors,  it  wouto  not  attempt  to 
colled  ttw  full  face  amount  of  ttw  debt  wtitoh 
it  had  purdiaaed,  but  wouto  instead  only  seek 
to  recover  ttw  discounted  vakw  of  ttw  toan.  A 
$1  milHon  bank  toan,  purdiaaed  at  80  percent 
of  face  vakM,  wouto  beconw  an  $800,000 


new  obigatton  of  ttw  debtor  to  ttw  facMy. 
This  process  wouto  botti  rsduoe  the  total 
amount  of  debt  outalandhig  In  a  given  oouMry. 
and  produce  a  reduction  in  inleraat  payments 
on  ttw  dwcounted  portion  of  ttw  debt 

The  facHty  wouto  siso  seek  to  tower  ttw 
debtor's  interest  burden  stil  furttwr  on  ttw 
now-dacounted  debt  through  s  nuntwr  of  dN- 
f  erent  stategies.  First  ttw  fscHty  wouM  seek 
out  private  buyers  who  were  intorosted  in  pur- 
chasing a  nation's  debt  in  order  to  convert  R 
into  equity  investment  in  the  debtor  country. 
Resato  of  the  dtocountad  debt  to  such  private 
investore  iwouto  reduce  ttw  annual  interest 
outftow  associated  witti  ttwt  asset  Second, 
ttw  fadlity  wouto  seek  to  package  the  toeiw 
into  innovative  tong-term  securities  wliich 
wouto  prove  attacttve  to  inveators  at  tower  in- 
terest rates  ttwn  thoae  preaentty  dwrgad  by 
the  twnks  on  ttwir  sovereign  debt  As  an  ex- 
ampto, such  a  security  might  carry  a  specified 
betow-martcet  interest  rate,  arto  an  option  to 
purdwae  some  key  debtor  export;  for  exam- 
pto, oH,  at  a  specified  prtoe.  Investors  woukl, 
in  effect  be  badtog  tower  current  interest 
rates  for  ttw  hope  of  future  prtoe  movements 
in  ttw  Nation's  basto  exports. 

It  wouto  probebly  be  neittwr  desirabto  nor 
pnxlent  for  ttw  fadlity  to  qutokty  dnpose  of  al 
of  Its  kwns  to  private  investors,  since  a  major 
function  of  ttw  facility  is  to  maintain  a  credHor 
relationship— and  the  economto  policy  surveil- 
lance whtoh  that  relationstiip  entais— witti  ttw 
debtor  country.  But  toerw  heW  by  the  fadMy 
wouto  still  involve  a  tower  debt  servtoe  txjrden 
than  similar  assets  heto  by  commercial  banks, 
since  ttw  fadlity  wouto  be  abto  to  lend  to 
detitors  at  rates  very  ctose  to  ttw  fadRy's 
own  cost  of  furxls.  Ttw  "spread"  twtween  ttw 
fadlity's  cost  of  funds  and  ttw  toan  rale  wouto 
be  tower  ttwn  commercial  twnks,  since  ttw  fa- 
dHty was  urxler  no  otiigatton  to  make  a  profit 
on  ttw  lending.  In  addttion,  if  ttw  facility  were 
backed  by  ttw  governments  of  major  capital- 
surplus  countries,  ttw  tower  interest  rates 
wtiich  generally  prevail  in  ttwee  countries 
wouto  be  ttw  fadlity's  reference  rate  for  its 
own  lending. 

Ttw  new  relattonship  between  ttw  facility 
and  ttw  debtor  wnuto  be  expected  to  persist 
for  a  numtwr  of  yeare.  Assuming  satisfactory 
performance  by  ttw  det>tor,  sutwequent  years 
wouto  see  additional  purdwsing  of  debt  and 
ttw  additional  dacounting.  If  ttw  activitiea  of 
the  fadlity  are  successful,  ttw  need  for  facflity 
assistance  shouW  decline  steadHy  in  future 
years,  with  the  need  for  facility  disoounting 
disappearing  altogettwr  wittiin  5  to  10  years. 
At  ttwt  point  ttw  debtor  nation  wouto  sM 
have  a  sutwtantial  external  debt  pertwps 
much  of  it  to  ttw  new  fadHy,  but  ttwt  debt 
«vouto  invotve  an  annual  interest  txvden  wlitoh 
was  manageatito  by  ttw  debtor's  exports.  At 
that  point  ttw  debtor  nation  wouto  be  a  candi- 
date once  again  for  new  private  lendtog  at 
commercial  rates. 

IV.  THEORETICAL  OPPOSTTION  TO  THE  DEA 

Ttw  comerstofw  of  opposition  to  sny  pro- 
posals for  debt  relief,  be  it  interest  oonces- 
storw  or  a  discounting  of  prtodpsl,  is  ttwt  ac- 
cepting such  "damage"  to  existing  aaaats 
migtit  prevent  commercial  twnks  from  extend- 
ing credH  on  a  vduntary  baaia  in  ttw  fiAure. 
Ttwre  are  several  rosponsoi  to  ttiia  concern. 
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nra^  Ofw  inigM  Mk  "wtwt  voiuntiry  tamd- 
kigr  StaM  1882.  priMte  banks  ham  sought 
to  raduoa  lattMr  8ian  inorsas*  ttwir  aoiposure 
to  praUsm  dsbtors,  and  al  the  rwt  naw  land- 
ing wMcli  has  tskan  plaoa  has  baen  "invoiun- 
tsfy."  Tlvaats  to  wNhhoU  voluntary  lending 
ara  raal  only  H  thara  is  soma  cradbie  expecta- 
tion thai  vokmlaiy  iandhg  is  Hwty.  and  until 
tha  dsM/SBiport  nHo  of  thasa  countries  is  re- 
duoad,  such  naw  voluntary  landkig  is  simpty 
noicradUa. 

Saoond.  ona  can  argua  Ironi  anatogy  to 
Amarican  corpoiato  banliiuptcy  law,  that 
banka  wl  maiea  good  kMns  to  a  customer  no 
msMsr  what  tha  past  Nslory  of  that  customer 
msy  ba.  Chaptor  11  bankruptcy  law  makes  a 
daar  dMincilon  botwoon  "old"  debt — prefH- 
Ing  and  "naw  dsbf— postfiing— and  compa- 
niaa  wWch  have  baen  successfulty  restruc- 
lursd  through  tha  chaptsr  11  process  have 
gsnstaly  not  had  troubto  obtakiing  new  loans 


Third,  ona  can  argue  that  the  willingness  of 
banks  to  make  kMns  in  tha  future  depends  on 
tha  marmar  in  which  kMses  on  oW  loans  are 
rscogntosd.  If  tha  losses  sre  recognized 
through  sale  at  a  dtocount.  the  k>an  Is  re- 
mowad  from  tha  bank's  books  and  the  bank 
"sxpoaurs"  to  that  particular  country  declines 
fay  tha  ful  vakw  of  tha  k>an  sokj.  If  ttie  losses 
aia  raoognizad  through  the  forced  write- 
downa  on  kMrts  hekJ  by  the  banks,  their  "ex- 
poaura"  dadnea  only  biy  the  size  of  the  write- 
dcnm.  Under  tha  secorxi  proposal,  banks 
taoukJ  have  a  higher  exposure  to  a  given 
dsMor  in  tha  future,  and  woukj  be  in  posses- 
ston  of  toans  to  that  country  whnh  had  once 
bean  "damaged"  by  a  forced  write-down.  It  is 
probabto  that  banks  wouM  be  more  willing  to 
axisnd  naw  toans  in  the  future,  if  they  had 
bean  abto  to  raduca  exposure  and  sell  the  ok) 


V.  HOW  TO  FUND  THE  NEW  FACaJTY 

in  order  to  factHtate  the  rapM  creation  of  the 
spadsl  adKntment  facility,  my  legislation 
wouM  axptora  the  pos8l)ifity  of  using  existing 
rsaources  at  the  WorU  Bank  and  especially 
the  IMF  as  coNataral  to  obtain  the  necessary 
financial  backtog  to  Issue  the  new  faciHty's 
dalit  instruments. 

I  undsrsiand  that  the  IMF  possesses  over 
100  mWion  ounces  of  gokJ--worth  approxi- 
maiely  $40  biHton— which  is  not  presently 
used  for  any  purpoaas  ottier  than  as  a  reserve 
againat  "a  rainy  day."  WeU,  that  day  has  ar- 
rtved  alHiough  I  hasten  to  point  out  that  the 
actoal  sato  of  such  goto  assets  is  not  currently 
contompiated  to  ba  neceaaary.  I  wouM  also 
point  out  that  in  tha  late  1970's  a  portwn  of 
IMF  goto  waa  actually  soM,  and  the  proceeds 
wars  used  for  toans  to  the  poorest  countries 
of  tha  worid,  principally  to  help  cope  with  the 
impact  of  higher  oil  prices.  Repayments  of 
thoaa  toans  ara  now  being  "recycled"  by  the 
IMPS  "structural  adjustment  facility."  What  I 
am  suggaaUng  ia  that  the  present  situation 
osrtainly  indtoatas  that  it  wouM  be  more  than 
appropriate  to  as*  asUe  a  relalively  small  por- 
tton  probably  no  more  than  10  to  15  per- 
oam-of  tha  remaining  IMF  goto  resen^es  to 
ba  pledged  aa  eoNalsral  for  the  operations  of 
this  nsw  tacWy. 


VI.  MORE  MHO  LOAN  CMSSURSEMCNTS  AND  INCREASE 
■  STRUCTURAL  ADJUSTMENT  LENOMG  SY  THE 
WORLD  BANK 

Even  ttwugh  additwnal  lerxtng  resources 
for  the  Worid  Bank  may  be  poWkxIly  diffteult 
to  come  by  in  the  short  term,  that  institutton 
coakj  still  move  more  aggrmsively  to  deal 
with  ttie  debt  crisis  by  distxirsing  tosns  more 
qufckly  whenever  feasit)le  and  appropriate, 
and  tjy  Increasing  ttie  current  mix  of  lending 
directed  toward  structural  adjustment  pur- 
poses. 

VII.  CONOmONAUTY 

Finally,  tfie  legisiatton  comes  full  circle  by 
returning  to  ttie  notmn  ttwt  tfie  det)tor  courv 
trias  ttiemselves  fiave  to  confront  the  issues 
that  have  turned  the  repayment  of  their  loans 
Into  a  crisis.  First  and  foremost  among  tfK>se 
responsitxHties  Is  tfie  necessity  to  adopt  poli- 
ctea  whk:h  will  stem  tfie  flight  of  capital,  and 
lead  to  its  eventual  return,  it  is  unreasonatHe 
to  expect  foreign  banks  to  start  to  lend  again 
to  debtor  countries,  if  their  own  natkinals 
largely  seek  investments  elsewhere.  I  woukl, 
however,  suggest  that  tfie  "resting  places"  for 
such  flight  capital — such  as  tfie  United 
States — might  do  more  to  help  debtor  coun- 
tries at  least  identify  the  source  of  this  drain 
on  ttieir  economies.  For  example,  It  might  be 
appropriate  to  devise  a  system  to  provide  rel- 
evant information  to  debtor  countries  concern- 
ing bank  deposits  held  by  their  nattonals  In 
U.S.  banks,  just  as  financial  institutions  cur- 
rently pass  on  "1099  forms"  to  the  IRS,  listing 
interest  payments  to  American  depositors. 

Second,  I  want  to  reiterate  again  that  the 
proposed  new  debt  adjustment  facility  would 
only  be  available  to  those  countries  whose 
poides  were  conducive  to  their  regaining 
craditwortfiiness  with  private  lenders.  This 
spacial  facility  woukJ  in  no  way  provide  "an 
easy  way  out,"  or  reward  debtor  countries 
which  had  consistently  mismanaged  their  do- 
mestk:  economk:  affairs. 

Over  tfie  next  month,  as  we  work  on  the 
House  trade  bill,  I  hope  that  tfie  ideas  put  for- 
ward in  this  legislation  will  serve  to  generate 
interest  concerning  how  to  deal  with  this  terri- 
bly important  problem.  Over  the  longer  term,  I 
kxik  forward  to  working  closely  with  my  col- 
leagues on  tfie  House  Banking  Committee, 
other  Members  of  tfie  House  and  Senate,  and 
administratnn  officials  to  fielp  fashton  a  F>rag- 
matic  new  publk:  polkry  approach  to  tfie  Third 
Werid  debt  crisis. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  full  text  of  the  legislatton, 
H.R.  1423,  whKh  I  have  Introduced  today  fol- 
tows: 

H.R.  1423 

A  bill  to  promote  a  stable  international  fi- 
aandal  system,  expand  world  trade,  and 
alleviate  the  Third  World  debt  crisis 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 

Rtpretentativet   of  the    United   States   of 

America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SBCnON.  1.  BHOIT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  "International 
Dtbt  Policy  Act". 

BBC  %  FINDINGS  AND  PURPOSES. 

(a)  FmniHGs.— The  Congress  hereby  finds 
that^ 

(1)  the  international  trade  and  finance 
system  is  now  in  the  fifth  year  of  trying  to 
manage  the  Third  World  debt  crisis  which 
emerged  in  August  1982; 


(3)  aiiice  1M3.  delit  servioe  requirements 
and  the  virtual  cessation  of  new  ooinmerdal 
iMnk  lending  to  developing  countries  have 
resulted  to  maastve  net  tranafen  of  capital 
from  such  countries  to  creditor  banks; 

(3)  wUle  developing  countries  have  slg- 
nlficantly  Improved  their  current  account 
Iwlances  slnoe  the  l)eginnlng  of  the  debt 
crisis,  sach  improvements  have  contributed 
to  negative  economic  growth,  declining 
standards  of  living,  and  increased  political 
instability  in  emerging  democrades; 

(4)  tha  current  levels  of  devetoping  coun- 
try debt  servicing  requirements  also  erode 
the  trading  posttton  and  the  economic  well- 
l>elng  oi  the  United  States,  place  downward 
pressure  on  conunodlty  prices,  and  continue 
to  threaten  the  stability  of  the  commercial 
financial  system; 

(5)  the  international  debt  crisis  forces 
debtor  Countries  to  reduce  their  consump- 
tion of  products  from  the  United  States  and 
to  increase  exports  competing  with  Ameri- 
can products,  thereby  causing  injury  to  the 
United  States  economy  and  Job  dislocation 
for  its  worlcers; 

(6)  adiustments  by  the  world  economy  to 
the  decKnlng  United  States  trade  deficit  re- 
quires substantial  marlLet  growth  abroad,  in- 
cluding |n  the  developing  countries; 

(7)  gipwth  in  imports  in  the  developing 
world  itiust  t>e  financed  by  o^ital  flows 
from  abroad;  and 

(8)  current  policies  and  existing  mecha- 
nisms lor  resolving  the  debt  crisis  liave 
failed  to  produce  adequate  new  capital  flows 
because  of  the  constraints  imposed  by  the 
old  debt. 

(b)  PURPOSES.— The  purposes  of  this  Act 
are— 

(1)  to  increase  the  stability  of  the  world  fi- 
nancial system  and  promote  the  safety  and 
soundness  of  United  States  banldng  institu- 
tions; 

(2)  to  alleviate  the  current  external  debt 
burdens  of  heavily  indebted  developing 
countries  and  to  encourage  the  resumption 
of  sustained  economic  growth  in  these  coun- 
tries; 

(3)  to  expand  the  world  trading  system 
and  raise  the  level  of  exports  from  the 
United  States  to  the  less  develo{>ed  coun- 
tries in  order  to  reduce  the  United  States 
trade  deficit  and  promote  economic  expan- 
sion in  the  developing  countries;  and 

(4)  to  provide  directions  to  the  President 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  regarding 
the  initiatives  which  should  l>e  undertaken 
by  the  United  States  to  resolve  the  debt 
crisis  and  actkieve  the  goals  of  enhancing 
the  stability  of  the  world  financial  system 
and  expanding  international  trade  and  de- 
velopment. 

SEC  a.  ntOVISIONS  RELATING  TO  THE  REGULA- 
TION OF  DEPOSITORY  INSTRVTIONS. 

(a)  RnsxnjiTORT  Objccttvrs.— It  is  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  that  regulations  pre- 
scrilied  by  Federal  hanking  regulatory  agen- 
cies which  affect  the  international  assets  of 
United  States  commercial  banks  should 
grant  tfhe  widest  possible  latitude  to  the 
banlcs  for  negotiating  principal  and  interest 
reductians  with  respect  to  obligations  of 
heavily  indebted  sovereign  borrowers. 

(b)  FucziBiLiTT  nr  Debt  Rbtructurihg.— 
It  is  tha  intent  of  the  Congress  that  Federal 
agencies  which  regulate  and  oversee  the  op- 
erations of  depository  institutions  (within 
the  meaning  given  to  such  term  by  clauses 
(1)  through  (vl)  of  section  l»(bXlKA)  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Act)  allow  such  institutions 
maximam  flexlblUty  in  determining  the 
asset  value  of  restructured  loans  to  heavily 


indebted  sovereign  Iwrrowers  and  in  ac- 
counting for  the  eff ecu  of  such  restructur- 
ing prospectively. 

(C)  RaoULATORT  SXCST.— 

(1)  Study  siQunzD.— The  Comptroller  of 
the  Currency,  the  Board  of  Governors  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  System,  and  the  Feder- 
al Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  shall  each 
conduct  a  study  to  determine  the  extent  of 
any  regulatory  obstacle  to  negotiated  reduc- 
tions in  the  debt  service  obligations  associat- 
ed with  sovereign  debt. 

(2)  Spicinc  FAcroBS  to  be  stupibp.— The 
study  required  under  t>aragraph  (1)  shall  in- 
clude the  following: 

(A)  An  analysis  of  regulatory  obstacles  to 
negotiated  interest  reduction. 

(B)  An  analysis  of  regulatory  ottstacles  to 
the  sale  of  loans  at  discount. 

(C)  An  analysis  of  the  statutory  and  regu- 
latory changes  which  would  be  required  to 
allow  lianlu  to  sell  some  sovereign  debt  at  a 
discoumt  without  decreasing  the  asset  value 
of  other  loans  to  the  same  lx>rrower,  to  the 
extent  that— 

(i)  the  iHjrrower  receives  the  full  benefit 
of  any  discount  recognized  on  such  sale;  and 

(11)  the  quality  of  any  other  outstanding 
loan  of  such  Iwrrower  is  enhanced  by  the 
sale. 

(D)  An  analysis  of— 

(i)  the  manner  in  which  and  the  extent  to 
which  other  member  nations  of  the  Organi- 
zation for  Economic  Cooperation  and  E>evel- 
opment  engage  in  country  rlslc  analysis  with 
respect  to  loans  to  heavily  indebted  sover- 
eign t)orrowers;  and 

(ii)  the  extent  to  which  statutory  or  regu- 
latory provisions  or  prevailing  banlUng  prac- 
tices in  such  countries  require  banlcs  in  such 
countries  to  allocate  specific  amounts  to  re- 
serves against  losses  on  loans  to  heavily  In- 
debted sovereign  borrowers  on  the  basis  of 
such  country  risk  analysis  or  on  any  other 
country-by-country  basis. 

(E)  An  analysis  of— 

(i)  the  prevailing  banldng  practices  in  the 
United  States  with  respect  to  allocations  to 
reserves  against  losses  on  loans  to  heavily 
indebted  sovereign  borrowers  and  the  basis 
on  which  any  such  allocation  is  made:  and 

(ii)  the  extent  to  which  the  prevailing 
banking  practices  in  the  United  States 
would  warrant  a  statutory  or  regulatory  re- 
quirement that  domestic  baniu  make  specif- 
ic allocations  to  reserves  against  losses  on 
loans  to  heavily  indebted  sovereign  borrow- 
ers on  the  iMsis  of  country  risk  analysis  or 
on  such  other  country-by-country  basis  as 
may  lie  determined  to  be  appropriate. 

(3)  Rkport  rbqttirkd.- Before  the  end  of 
the  6-month  period  l>eginning  on  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Comptroller 
of  the  Currency,  the  Board  of  Governors  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  System,  and  the  Feder- 
al Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  shall  each 
transmit  a  report  to  the  Congress  contain- 
ing the  findings  and  conclusions  of  each 
agency  with  respect  to  the  study  required 
under  paragraph  (1),  together  with  any  rec- 
ommendations concerning  legislation  which 
such  agency  determines  to  be  necessary  or 
appropriate  to  remove  regulatory  ottstacles 
to  negotiated  reductions  in  the  debt  service 
obligations  associated  with  sovereign  debt. 

Sec  4.  INTERNATIONAL  NBGOTUTING  OBJECTIVES. 

(a)  Proposal  To  Establish  International 
Adjustiixiit  Facility.— The  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  shall  immediately  seek  to  open 
negotiations  with  representatives  of  other 
countries  to  propose  the  establishment  of 
an  international  debt  adjustment  facility  to 
help  manage  the  debt  probleuL 


(b)  Purposb  of  Proposbd  Facility.— In 
any  negotiations  described  in  subsection  (a), 
the  Secretary  shall  propose  that  the  inter- 
national debt  adjustment  facility,  at  the  re- 
quest of  a  heavily  indebted  sovereign  Iwr- 
rower and  subject  to  the  approval  by  the  fa- 
cility of  an  economic  management  plan  sub- 
mitted by  such  Ixirrower.  be  authorized  to— 

(1)  assist  creditor  banks  in  the  voluntary 
disposition,  in  the  private  sector,  of  loans  to 
the  heavily  indebted  sovereign  borrower. 

(2)  encourage  countries  with  strong  cap- 
ital surpluses  to  apply  those  surpluses  to  in- 
vestments to  heavily  indebted  countries; 

(3)  purchase  iHUik  loans  at  a  discount;  and 

(4)  establish  mechanisms  for  passing 
along  the  benefit  of  any  such  discount  or 
other  action  of  the  facility  to  the  sovereign 
borrower,  including  mechanisms  which 
would  allow  the  facility  to— 

(A)  hold  the  discounted  debt  as  the  credi- 
tor of  the  iKtrrowlng  country; 

(B)  arrange  debt-for-equlty  swaps  with 
private  investors;  and 

(C)  transform  fixed  obligations  into  long- 
term  securities  which  create  a  contingent 
claim  on  the  export  performance  of  the  bor- 
rowing coimtry. 

SEC  S.  ACTION  BY  MULTILATERAL  INSTITUTIONS. 

In  order  to  facilitate  the  rapid  creation  of 
the  intematioiuil  debt  adjustment  facility 
descril>ed  in  section  4.  the  Secretary  shall 
direct— 

(1)  the  United  States,  Elxecutive  Director 
of  the  International  Bank  for  Reconstruc- 
tion and  Development  to— 

(A)  determine  the  amount  of  liquid  assets 
controlled  by  such  Bank  and  not  currently 
committed  to  any  loan  program  which,  sub- 
ject to  action  by  its  Board  of  Governors, 
could  l)e  pledged  as  collateral  to  obtain  fi- 
nancing for  the  activities  of  the  facility  de- 
scribed in  section  4;  and 

(B)  report  the  results  of  such  determina- 
tion to  the  Secretary  before  the  end  of  the 
80-day  period  t>eginning  on  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act;  and 

(2)  the  United  States  Executive  Director 
of  the  International  Monetary  Fund  to— 

(A)  determine  the  amount  of  gold  stock  of 
the  Fund  which,  subject  to  action  by  its 
Board  of  Governors,  could  l>e  pledged  as  col- 
lateral to  obtain  financing  for  the  activities 
of  the  facility  descril>ed  in  section  4;  and 

(B)  report  the  results  of  such  determina- 
tion to  the  Secretary  before  the  end  of  the 
eo-year  period  beginning  on  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

SEC.  S.  RAPID  LOAN  DISBURSEMENTS. 

In  order  to  provide  a  rapid  infusion  of 
needed  capital  into  developing  countries— 

( 1 )  FCLL  RELEASE  OP  COMICITTXD  LOAN  FUNDS 

AT  BEGINNING  OF  PROJECT  PERIOD.— The  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  shall  Instruct  the 
United  States  Executive  Director  of  the 
World  Bank  to  initiate  discussions  with 
other  directors  of  such  Bank  and  to  propose 
that  a  temporary  adjustment  l)e  made  in 
the  current  disbursement  practices  of  such 
Bank  so  as  to  permit,  for  a  period  of  not 
more  than  4  years,  full  release  of  committed 
loan  funds  to  the  central  t>ank  of  any  recipi- 
ent country  at  the  l>eginning  of  a  project 
period,  when  such  action  is  appropriate  and 
Is  requested  by  the  recipient  country,  to  the 
extent  that— 

(A)  adequate  accounting  safeguards  can 
be  maintained  to  ensure  that  the  terms  of 
the  respective  loan  agreements  are  honored: 
and 

(B)  the  recipient  country  adequately  de- 
scril>es  how  the  accelerated  disbursement  of 
such  funds  will  contribute  to  long-term  eco- 
nomic growth. 


(2)    INCRBASBB    IN    KULTILATBUL 
MINT  BANKS'  SHARES  OF  PROnCT  LOAin.— Tbe 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  liiBtniet  tbe 
United  States  Executive  Dlracton  a<  the 
multilateral  development  banks  to  initiate 
disnuwiona  with  other  directors  of  their  re- 
spective tianlcs  and  to  propoae  that  each 
bank's  share  of  any  project  loan  already  ap- 
proved and  awaiting  distmiaemant  ahouM  l>e 
immediately  increased  by  such  amount  as 
the  directors  of  each  such  liank  detannlne 
to  )>e  appropriate,  taking  toto  aooount  Use 
current  ability  of  the  recipient  oountry  to 
meet  its  counterpart  funding  regulrexnents. 

SEC  7.  STRUCTURAL  ADJUSTMINT  LENDING. 

(a)  DiRBcnoNS  to  Uritbd  Statsb  Ezbco- 

TIVE     DiRBCTOR     OF     THE    WORLS     BANX.— In 

order  to  promote  the  economic  pOUey  ad- 
justments which  are  needed  to  aasist  devel- 
opment countries,  the  Secretary  of  tbe 
Treasury  shall  instruct  the  United  States 
Executive  Director  of  the  Worid  Bank  to 
initiate  discussions  with  other  directors  of 
the  Bank  and  to  propoae  that— 

(1)  an  increase  l>e  made  in  the  amoimt  of 
structural  adjustment  lending  by  the  World 
Bank  and  any  percentage  limitation  on  the 
numl>er  of  structural  adjustment  loans  to 
the  World  Bank's  lending  portfolio  t>e  re- 
moved, except  that  such  Director  shall 
make  it  clearly  understood  that  United 
States  policy  does  not  favor  the  diq>lace- 
ment  or  replacement  of  project  lending  by 
structural  adjustment  lending  but  the  addi- 
tion of  structural  adjustment  lending  to  the 
Bank's  loan  mix; 

(2)  appropriate  action  be  taken  by  the 
Bank  to  ensure  that  the  alms  of  structural 
adjustment  lending  can  t>e  achieved; 

(3)  the  conditionality  of  structural  adjust- 
ment lending  should  include  innovative  re- 
quirements designed  to  mtnimtep  any  ad- 
verse impact  of  such  lending  on  the  lowest 
income  groups  to  the  developing  countries, 
including  a  requirement  that  each  country 
receiving  such  lending  establish  a  fund  to  lie 
used  for  guaranteeing  private  loans  to  mi- 
croenterprise  borrowers  within  such  coun- 
try; and 

(4)  appropriate  action  lie  taken  by  the 
Bank  to  ensure  that  structural  adjustment 
lending  is  consistent  with  environmentally 
sound  and  responsible  development  prac- 
tices that  lead  to  sustainable  long-teim 
management  of  the  natural  resources  of 
these  countries. 

(b)  Report  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury.- 

(1)  Report  required.- The  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  shall,  l>efore  the  end  of  the  6- 
month  period  beginning  on  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act  and  to  conjunction 
with  and  consultation  with  the  United 
States  Executive  Director  of  the  World 
Bank,  prepare  and  transmit  a  report  to  the 
Conunittee  on  Banking,  Finance  and  Urten 
Affairs  of  the  House  of  Repreaentativea  and 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relationa  of  the 
Senate,  on  the  effectiveneaa  of  iacreaaed  re- 
liance on  structural  adjustment  lending  as  a 
means  of  achieving  economic  reforms. 

(2)  Contxhts  of  rbport.— The  report  pre- 
pared under  paragraph  (1)  shall  include— 

(A)  information  about  the  extent  to  which 
structural  adjustment  lending  has  Incteased 
domestic  savings  rates.  lfl>eralized  trade,  en- 
couraged direct  toveatraent  to  developing 
countries,  and  reduced  capital  flight:  and 

(B)  economic  and  demographic  data  on 
the  Impact  of  structural  adjustment  lending 
on  various  Income  groupa  wlthto  the  recipi- 
ent countries,  particularly  the  impact  of 
such  lending  on  the  provision  of  reaourcea 
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■ueutiTe  DIreetor 
Bank  for  Reooostruc- 
ahould— 

(A)  taiUato  iWiriilnni  vttti  other  direc- 
tofa  o(  the  Bank  for  the  poipoae  of  derelop- 
inc  poHejr  pfopoaala  for  both  developed 
eooDMai  and  dawloiiiBt  oountitea,  reapeo- 
tttalj.  vhldi.  If  tmpWiiiMintwI.  iroold  reduce 
tb*  Itfal  of  ea«ttal  tnoafen  from  the  devel- 
wuntiJM  by  wihanrint  Inoenttves  to 
in  ilwaliming  eountrlea  and  thereby 
the  taapaet  of  aoeh  capital  fUcht  on 
the  acwnntiitrB  of  mdi  eoantrtea;  and 

(B>  npoft  any  andi  prapoaal  which  is  ap- 
pUnhla  with  ravaet  to  the  United  States  to 
tha  flaentaty  of  the  TVeasury  and  the 
of  ttM  Board  of  Goremors  of  the 


lofthliAet- 
(1)  BlATXLT  lauaaiii)  wimaMaaK  aoaaow- 
B.— The  term  "heavHy  indebted  sovereign 
butiuau"  Bteaaa  a  aovereltn  borrower 
whoae  daM  ohMgatlnna  have  been  classified 
by  the  appraprlate  Pederal  »»»"fc<T«y  agency 
In  the  eataaory  of  Other  Transfer  Risk 
I  or  In  a  eategory  of  greater  risk  of 


(t)     MULXILAS^UL     BBVSLOnfXMT     SUK.— 

Tha  tens  "mnltllateral  devetopment  bank" 
the  Intemattonal  Bank  for  Recon- 
i  and  DerdoiBnent,  the  Inter- Amer- 
ican Devdopment  Bank,  the  African  Devel- 
and  the  Asian  Development 

—The    term    "Secretary" 
of  the  Treasury. 
—The  term  "sovereign 
any  debt  obllcatioo  of  a  sover- 


(•)  WoBLB  BSMK.— The  term  "World  Bank" 
meaaa  the  btcmatianal  Bank  for  Recon- 
stnietlaD  and  Oevelopmcnt 


THE  PALL  OF  THE  MINIMUM 
WAGE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  mevtous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tteman  tram  WiacooBiii  [Mr.  Klcczka] 
ii  reoogniaed  for  5  minutes. 

I*.  KLECZKA.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  several 
moniw  kdaraat  in  ttw  mMmum  wage  has 
bMn  bdMng,  and  N  now  ippewt  likely  that 
•w  Congraaa  wM  incwMS  the  wi«e  this  fall. 
The  aifde  I  am  aubnMna  to  the  Conores- 
aoML  Rbomo  tod^f  daarty  documents  the 
HMd  to  ralM  tm  nMmuni  wage. 

This  ««ly  rapofta  that  in  1965.  7.4  minion 
wortwa  awnad  tha  minimum  wage,  and  2  mil- 
Ion  or  Viaaa  wortura  labored  ful  time,  year 
round  but  Ivad  In  poverty.  TNs  is  grossly 
unWr.  hi  order  to  raMoroa  the  work  ethic  and 
to  hato  mMona  of  Amailcan  workers  puU 
thttMlw  out  of  powarty,  we  shouM  raise 
Ina  nvnfenuffl  waps. 

Mr.  Sar  Lawlton  and  Mr.  Isaac  Sh^jiro,  who 
autoocad  Ms  aknty,  ahouU  be  oomplmentad 
tor  fisir  fins  work,  srtd  I  hope  that  the  report 


wM  provo  useful  to  al  thoea  wtw  are  Interest- 
ed Ih  the  mirrimum  wage. 

TBI  Fall  or  the  ilnmcuii  Waoe 
(By  Sar  A.  Levitan  and  Isaac  Shapiro)  * 
After  six  yean  of  inaction,  the  minimum 
wa^B  now  provides  less  support  than  it  has 
slnoe  1065.  In  1»8S.  1 J  million  salaried  and 
5.5  million  hourly  workers  earned  the  minl- 
muat  wage.  Two  million  workers  labored 
fulkttane  year-round  but  they  and  their  de- 
pendents lived  in  poverty.  Only  SO  percent 
of  ailnlmum  wage  workers  were  teeiugers. 
According  to  the  latest  available  statistics, 
nearly  3  of  every  10  miiUfniim  wage  workers 
are  heads  of  households.  The  — wiingM  of 
maay  minimum  wage  workers  make  vital 
ooi^butlons  to  their  fsmilles'  standard  of 
Uvlag. 

A  SmcntO  FLOCK 

The  minimum  wage  has  remained  at  $3.35 
an  hour  since  January  1081.  Because  the 
minimum  wage  is  not  indexed,  it  has  been 
rated  In  fits  and  starts  since  its  establiah- 
meat  In  1038.  with  Congress  passing  leglda- 
tlon  to  lift  the  wage  on  six  occasions,  some- 
times providing,  as  it  did  in  1077,  for  a  series 
of  tocreases.  The  itiinimnin  wage  generally 
rose  In  real  terms  until  1068,  stabilized  in 
the  ie70s.  before  falling  sharply  In  the 
1080s. 

Ttie  minimum  wage,  when  adjusted  for  in- 
flationary effects,  is  now  over  30  percent 
less  than  it  averaged  in  the  10708  and  a 
thlKl  less  than  Its  peak  in  1068.  Prices  have 
increased  27  percent  since  Congress  last 
ralBd  the  minimum  wage  (Figure  1). 

(Charts  not  printed  in  the  RacosD]. 

"nit  traditional  target  of  many  Tninimnni 
wage  advocates  has  been  a  standard  equal  to 
half  the  average  wage  for  nonsupervisory 
private  workers.  This  goal  reflects  the  belief 
that  the  minimum  wage  should  keep  pace 
with  the  standard  of  living  of  the  average 
worker.  In  the  1060s  the  minimiiTn  wage 
averaged  Just  above  this  target  and  in  the 
1070s  it  averaged  4.2  percentage  points 
below  this  target,  but  Its  level  has  now 
dropped  to  38  percent  of  the  average  hourly 
rate  In  private  industry. 

Minimum  wage  income  is  only  enough  to 
ralae  a  worker  living  alone  above  the  pover- 
ty threshold.  A  full-time  year-round  minl- 
musi  wage  worker  earns  $6,068  in  a  year— 
$1,100  less  than  the  1086  poverty  threshold 
of  $8,741  for  a  family  of  three  and  $4,200 
less  than  the  poverty  threshold  of  $11,300 
for  a  family  of  four.  In  contrast,  throughout 
most  of  the  1060s  and  the  ie70s,  the  mini- 
mum wage  was  sufficient  to  bring  a  family 
of  three  out  of  poverty  (Figure  3). 


For  mlntoumi  wage  earners  who  are  not 
poor,  the  income  is  often  sastintlsl  A  teen- 
ager can  save  more  money  for  schooling  or  a 
multleai^er  family  may  earn  enou^  money 
to  porch^  Boon  than  the  bare  necessities. 
8tatut<)ry  Increases  In  the  minimum  wage 
do  result  in  some  Job  looses,  although  the 
extent  (4  employment  dialocation  is  often 
ovnstatod.  The  task  for  Congress  is  to 
strike  the  right  balance  and  provide  a  wage 
high  enough  to  provide  meaningful  income 
support  without  pricing  a  significant 
ntmiber  ef  workers  out  of  the  labor  market 

aaOOMMDRSATIOIlS 

Through  a  gradual  series  of  increases. 
Congreaa  should  raise  the  minimum  wage 
until  it  U  equal  to  half  the  value  of  the  av- 
erage hourly  pay  for  nonsupervisory  work- 
ers In  private  industry.  In  order  to  prevent 
future  deterioration  in  the  standard,  the 
minlmiiTS  wage  should  thereupon  l>e  in- 
dexed at  this  level  of  support.  If  the  mini- 
mum wage  were  already  indexed  at  this 
level,  its  value  in  Janiuu?  1087  would  have 
been  $4.42  per  hour. 


I^e  minimum  wage  is  a  statement  by  soci- 
ety that  work  conditions  below  a  given 
standard  are  imaoceptable.  The  standard 
applies  to  low  wage  labor  markets  where 
unions  are  absent,  where  workers  lack  skills 
and  political  clout,  and  where  employers  are 
unlikely  to  adopt  beneficient  labor  prac- 
tices. 

Many  individuals  and  families  benefit 
from  the  higher  wages  that  result  from  the 
mandated  minimum  Four-fifths  of  all  mini- 
mum wage  workers  are  not  poor  but  a  ma- 
jority of  poor  workers  have  earnings  clus- 
tered around  the  minimum  wage.  The  wage 
floor  helps  some  escape  poverty  and  lessen 
its  Impact  for  others.  It  encourages  individ- 
uals to  work  rather  than  rely  on  welfare. 


*  gar  A.  LevltSD  ia  director  of  And  Inac  ShAplro  la 
a  ranarcb  afwiate  at  Oeorge  Waahinston  Unlver- 
■tt/i  Center  for  Social  Policy  Studies. 


DE3>AirrMENT  OF  THE  INTERI- 
OR'S 5-YEAR  OFFSHORE  DE- 
VELOPMENT PLAN  FOR  CALI- 
FORNIA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Panetta] 
is  recogtilzed  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  PV4ETTA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wouM  like  to 
call  my  (toNeagues'  attenticxi  to  the  response 
prepsred  by  a  majority  of  tiie  Califomia  dele- 
gation to  the  Interior  Department's  5-year  off- 
shore devek)pment  plan  in  Californi&  As 
many  Members  linow,  the  issue  of  oil  and  gas 
devetopntont  offshore  Califomia  has  been  a 
contentiaus  (xie  for  several  years.  The  sub- 
mission of  this  plan,  and  the  delegatkxi's  re- 
sponse to  It  is  only  the  latest  exchange  in 
wtiat  has  become  a  protracted  battle  over  the 
scope  and  pace  of  leasing  Federal  lands  off- 
shore California. 

Unfortiinatety,  ttie  plan  prepared  by  Interior 
Secretary  Hodel  serves  only  to  escalate  this 
conflict  lather  than  to  diminish  it  After  22 
months  pf  extensive  negotiations  with  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  the  Secretary  has  cfxMen 
to  ignore  virtually  every  recommerxlation  of- 
fered by  congresstonal  negotiators  empaneled 
to  resolve  tttis  issue.  The  plan  submitted  to 
this  gro(g>  on  February  2  Is  so  clearly  driven 
by  the  desires  of  the  oil  industry  that  it  is 
almost  totally  lacking  in  credibility.  While  the 
negotiations  fcxxised  on  a  relativety  Umited 
number  of  tracts,  Secretary  Model's  plan  pro- 
poses to  offer  fully  82  percent  of  the  areas 
klentified  as  being  of  high  interest  to  tiie  oH  irv 
dustry,  as  well  as  over  5(X)  tracts  of  medium 
and  towkrterest 

In  ad(ttion,  the  Secretary's  Draft  Program 
ignores  recommended  stipulations  designed 
to:  Protect  onshore  air  quality;  limit  conflicts 
with  the  Stote's  valuable  fishing  industry;  re- 
quire sufficient  oil  spill  response  and  dmnup 
capability;  protect  njral  coastal  areas  from  in- 
dustrial tfevetopmerrt;  and  regulate  toxic  dis- 
charges from  exptoratton  and  devetopment 
activities,  ftor  does  tfte  plan  offer  meaningful 
subsrea  deferrals  which  might  limit  some  of 
the  adverse  effects  of  offshore  devetopment 
The  concept  of  tong-term  protection  for  par- 


tk»lsfty  seneHive  srsss— a  concept  whk:h  has 
been  accepted  as  s  key  to  any  compromise 
on  this  Issue  is  siso  ignored.  The  fsilure  of 
ths  Draft  Program  to  incorporate  even  the 
most  bask:  prindpies  wtiich  emerged  during 
the  course  of  the  negotiattons  is  of  grave  corv 
cem  to  s  large  minority  of  the  Califomia  dete- 
gatkm. 

Finally,  this  propossl  was  delivered  to  Con- 
grass  in  ttw  form  of  s  threat  We  were  tokl  by 
the  Secretary  that  unless  this  plan  were  env 
braced  by  the  delegatk>n  and  by  the  (Don- 
gross,  the  minimal  protections  offered  woukj 
be  withdrawn.  Despite  the  Secretary's  ill-ad- 
vised dedskxi  to  abandon  the  effort  to  reach 
a  consensus,  we  remain  committed  to  resolv- 
ing this  issue  in  a  manner  which  serves  the 
best  interests  of  the  ^4ation  as  well  as  the 
best  interests  of  the  State  of  (Dalifomia.  For 
this  reason,  I  t>elieve  i  speak  for  a  majcxity  of 
Vno  members  of  my  delegatk>n  when  I  state 
our  willingnees  to  continue  to  work  to  achieve 
a  t>alanced  resolutton  of  this  diffknjit  Issue. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  include  for  the 
Re<x>rd  a  copy  of  the  letter  to  Secretary 
Hodel  signed  by  28  Merrtoers  expressing  ttie 
hope  that  ttie  Secretary  will  return  to  the  bask: 
principles  vvhKh  have  been  arrived  at  through 
the  deliberatnns  to  date.  The  letter  follows: 

CONOBiaS  OP  THX  nillTKD  StaTXS, 

WaOtingUm,  DC.  March  4, 1987. 
Hon.  Donald  P.  Hodkl, 
Secretary,  U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior, 
18th  and  C  Streets,  NW.,   Wathington, 
Da 

DxAB  Mk.  Sicxztart:  Twenty-two  months 
ago  we  undertook  a  process  aimed  at  achiev- 
ing a  t)alanced  resolution  to  the  question  of 
where,  when,  and  under  what  conditions 
offshore  drilling  is  to  occur  on  the  Califor- 
nia Outer  Continental  Shelf.  The  goal  was 
to  establish  a  consensus  and  reach  a  com- 
promise In  the  ongoing  dispute  which  has 
characterized  this  issue  for  several  years. 
Since  Congess  had  established  the  unique 
precedent  of  repeatedly  providing  year-by- 
year  protection  for  key  coastal  areas,  you 
rightly  stated  that  the  national  interest 
would  require  a  balance  Iwtween  develop- 
ment and  protection.  Unfortunately,  our 
review  of  this  plan  makes  It  explicitly  clear 
that  you  have  abandoned  the  effort  to 
achieve  consensus  on  this  divisive  Issue. 

The  failure  of  the  Draft  Proposed  OC8 
Program  to  Incorporate  even  the  most  basic 
principles  which  have  emerged  during  this 
extensive  dialogue  is  of  grave  concern.  For 
this  reason  we  again  reiterate  our  willing- 
ness to  continue  to  work  with  you  directly 
in  a  further  attempt  to  achieve  resolution 
on  this  issue.  Our  comments  at  this  time  on 
the  draft  proposed  OC8  program  are  a  re- 
flection of  the  efforts  to  date  to  build  con- 
sensus. These  comments  are  also  intended 
to  convey  our  dlsppointment  that  so  few  of 
the  points  of  agreement  produced  by  these 
discussions  have  been  utilized  by  the  De- 
partment In  formulating  the  present  draft 
Proposed  Program.  It  is  our  hope  that,  to 
considering  these  comments,  you  will  return 
to  the  basic  principles  which  have  been  ar- 
rived at  through  the  deliberations  to  date. 

Pursuant  to  P.L.  00-501,  we  are  submitting 
the  following  comments  In  an  effort  to 
bring  about  a  more  balanced  approach  than 
that  embodied  to  the  draft  Proposed  Pro- 
gram. It  is  our  totent  to  assist  your  agency 
to  adopting  a  Program  which  provides  pro- 
tection for  the  environmental  resources  at 
risk,  while  enhancing  the  already  consider- 
able contribution  to  domestic  petroleum 


production  provided  by  the  Califomia  OCS 
at  the  present  time— a  contributton  expect- 
ed to  increase  by  500  to  700  percent  over  the 
next  few  years  as  a  result  of  federal  OCS 
leases  alrMdy  let.  The  desired  balance  can 
only  come  about  by  incorporating  the  pri- 
mary principles  established  by  the  negotia- 
tions toto  the  Proposed  Program.  Rejection 
of  these  prtoclples  by  the  Department,  as 
has  occurred  to  the  draft  Proposed  Pro- 
gram, only  moves  this  Issue  toward  further 
controversy  and  underscores  the  need  for 
continued  Congressional  oversight  of  the 
OCS  Program. 

The  question  before  us  cannot  appropri- 
ately be  characterized,  as  It  was  to  our  press 
release  accompanying  the  draft  Proposed 
Program,  was  a  challenge  to  the  (ingress  to 
decide  "whether  we  are  to  have  a  federal 
offshore  program  or  a  program  Umited  es- 
sentially to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico."  Your  state- 
ment lucres  the  major  contribution  to  do- 
mestic energy  supply  presently  made  by  off- 
shore development  on  federal  tracts  on  the 
Califomia  OCS,  as  well  ss  the  major  to- 
creases to  Califomia  OCS  production  which 
will  be  coming  on  Une  to  the  next  few  years 
as  a  result  of  recent  leasing  and  exploration 
activities.  The  real  task  of  our  deliberations 
must  be  to  determtoe  how  best  to  provide 
tocreases  to  that  current  level  of  petroleum 
production  from  the  California  (X7S  while 
providing  maximum  protection  to  sensitive 
environmental  resources  on  the  Califomia 
coast.  Specific  areas  of  the  Califomia  OCS 
have  repeatedly  been  identified  by  the  Con- 
gress to  be  of  national  significance  and  have 
therefore  been  granted  special  protection  on 
a  year-by-year  basis.  To  Ignore  this  Congres- 
sional mandate,  as  the  draft  Proposed  Pro- 
gram has  once  agato  done,  does  nothing  to 
resolve  the  question  at  hand. 

We  have  reached  the  unavoidable  conclu- 
sion that  your  draft  Proposed  OCS  Program 
falls  to  meet  the  requirements  of  P.L.  00- 
501  as  It  directed  your  agency  to  evaluate 
and  tocorporate  the  proposals  originating 
with  the  eighteen-member  Congressional 
negotiating  team  and  (jtovemor  Deukme- 
jlan.  The  draft  Proposed  Program  also  falls 
to  meet  several  requirements  of  the  OCS 
Lands  Act  and  Amendments.  Proposals  sub- 
mitted to  your  agency  by  Oovemor  Deuk- 
mejlan.  Congressman  Panetta  and  Con- 
gresssman  Regula  all  contatoed  important 
provisions  which  have  been  rejected  by  you 
to  preparing  the  draft  Proposed  OCS  Less- 
tog  Program.  The  Program  does  not  ade- 
quately justify  your  decision  to  reject  these 
provisions,  and  also  falls  to  explato  your  ob- 
vious departure  from  the  consensus-buUdlng 
approach  which  has  characterized  our  ef- 
forts to  date. 

Specific  elements  of  the  draft  Proposed 
CXS  Program  which  we  ftod  to  be  toconslst- 
ent  with  the  directive  provided  by  P.L.  00- 
501  to  consider  the  tocorporation  of  these 
measures  in  the  Program  toclude  the  follow- 
ing: 

TTie  Draft  Program  propoMet  an  exponen- 
tial increau  in  the  number  of  OCS  tracts  to 
be  offered  for  lease  offshore  California,  and 
increases  the  number  of  tracts  to  be  offered 
well  beyond  the  range  discussed  during  con- 
gressional negotiations  with  the  Depart- 
ment We  note  with  concern  that  the  Pro- 
gram now  proposes  to  make  available  1120 
tracts,  tocluding  83  percent  of  the  tracts 
identified  as  being  of  high  toterest  to  the  oil 
industry.  This  represents  only  a  3  percent 
change  from  the  Draft  Program  proposed  to 
February  1086  and  a  vast  departure  from 
the  preliminary  agreement  of  July   1085, 


subsequently  rejected  by  you.  which  toeaaed 
on  the  off ertog  of  150  tracta  for  leaaa. 

NegoUatlons  conducted  luhwiqiMnt  to  the 
release  of  the  February  1000  Draft  ] 
focused  on  a  *"«"— *~«  of  a 
smaller  number  of  high  toterest  traeta. 
Your  retreat  from  the  more  Umited  focus  of 
the  discussions  to  date  to  an  easmtlslly 
area-wide  leasing  methodcdolgy  irtitoh  the 
draft  Proposed  Program  characterises  as 
"focus  on  promising  acreage"  serves  only  to 
further  undermine  your  credibility  and  re- 
polarize  this  issue. 

The  number  of  actual  lease  sales  offahore 
C^allf omla  remains  at  five  wlthto  the  desig- 
nated five  year  period,  the  same  number  of 
sales  proposed  to  the  Watt  Fhre-Year  Pro- 
gram. This  number  of  sales  wlthto  a  five 
year  period  ignores  the  need  for  a  "phased" 
^>proach  to  CX2B  leasing  which  would 
permit  a  rational  planning  process  to  take 
place. 

No  long-term  protection  for  sensttive  off- 
shore areas:  A  lengthy  negotiating  prooBSB 
has  endorsed  long-term  protectton  for  spe- 
cific key  areas  as  a  cornerstone  of  our  ef- 
forts to  achieve  consenstis.  In  spite  of  re- 
quests to  Incorporate  this  approach  to  the 
Program  which  were  set  forth  to  the  propos- 
als of  Congressman  Regula  and  Panetta,  the 
draft  Proposed  Five- Year  Program  providea 
no  long-term  protection  whatsoever.  Despite 
the  uncertainty  of  hydrocarbon  prospeetlv- 
Ity  there  are  areas  that,  because  of  the  envi- 
ronmental costs  of  leasing,  exploration  and 
development,  have  been  temporarily  de- 
ferred by  the  Department.  We  l>elieve  that 
the  Department's  failure  to  endorse  the 
concept  of  long-term  protection  is  a  major 
departure  from  the  entire  context  of  the 
discussions  to  date. 

No  criteria  are  set  forth  for  sub-area  defer- 
rals: The  draft  Proposed  Program  has  set 
forth  an  totermlttent  system  of  minimal 
shoreline  buffer  zones  wlthto  federal 
waters.  These  proposed  sub-area  deferrals 
range  from  two  to  three  miles  to  width  and 
propose  only  a  five  year  delay  for  leasing 
wlthto  these  areas.  While  the  underlying 
concept  of  providing  shoreline  protection 
through  buffer  zones  is  a  sound  one,  the 
buffers  In  the  draft  Proposed  Program  are 
too  small  and  are  too  short  to  duration  to 
provide  meaningful  protection. 

With  respect  to  the  deferrals  which  have 
been  applied  to  the  draft  Five- Year  Pro- 
gram, no  criteria  are  set  forth  by  the  De- 
partment for  the  rationale  liehind  these  de- 
ferrals. While  the  quaai-buffer  aones  repre- 
sented by  these  five  year  deferrals  provide 
little  In  the  way  of  even  temporary  protec- 
tion for  valuable  environmental  resources, 
some  criteria  for  their  ai^ilcatlon  must  be 
set  forth  to  the  Program.  A  buffer  sone 
three  miles  In  width  does  nothing  to  provide 
significantly  Increased  oil  spill  response 
time.  In  addition,  a  three  mile  buffer  does 
nothing  to  protect  onshore  air  quality  due 
to  the  well-documented  reactive  photochem- 
ical process  which  oonverte  CXS  air  emis- 
sions toto  smog  as  they  are  transported  to 
the  atmoQ>here. 

Larger  buffer  areas  need  to  be  incorporat- 
ed in  the  Five- Year  Prograois,  as  proposed 
by  Congressmen  Regula  and  Panetta.  The 
sub-area  deferrals  contained  to  the  draft 
Proposed  Program  appear  to  be  primarily 
comprised  of  extreme  deep  water  traete 
which  lie  outside  the  boundaries  of  geologic 
basins,  and  therefore  beyond  the  present 
limite  of  drilling  technology.  No  protection 
for  martoe  or  coastal  resources  can  be  legiti- 
mately claimed  by  the  Department  for  de- 
ferral of  these  areas  from  the  Program  since 
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to  be  Isaasd  to  any  event 
the  two  Mrttooal  Marine  Sanctu- 
CaUfonla.  the  Point  Reyea 
Zone,  and  the  Santa  Bar- 
Pisssini  and  Buffer  Zone 
sahJset  to  pre-existing  reg- 
wbMi  prolilMt  OCS  leasing  aeUvi- 
ean  taaidtr  be  eharaeteriaed  by  the 
SB  volontory  solMraa  deferrals. 
«r  protsettoa  A>r  oaahors  air  wofify.- 
of  tbe  dsslgnatert  nsgottattHs 


analyais  which  is  the  basis  for  leasing  ded- 
siooi  to  the  draft  Proposed  Program  is 
flawed  by  a  significant  undervaluation  of 
the  affected  environmental  resources.  The 
aodfel  and  envlranmental  coste  associated 
witH  OC&  development  are  thus  understat- 
ed and  the  resulttog  cost-benefit  analjvis  ia 
skewed  to  favor  of  development.  A  recent 
technical  analysts  which  documente  the  eoo- 
ncgaic  value  of  the  environmental  resources 
of  auch  of  the  Calif omto  ooast  is  attached 


Maria  Basin,  to  the  Santo  Barbara  Channel, 
and  within  other  portions  of  the  Califomia 
CXS  Flaaning  Areas. 

Onshose  infrsstructure  and  planning  ca- 
pabOitlea  to  these  areas  are  already 
stretched  to  the  limit  snd  a  Supplemental 
sale  at  this  time  would  dismpt  the  careful 
planning  proceas  which  must  accompany 
the  devek^mient  phase  of  existing  leases.  It 
should  further  be  noted  that  any  such  early 
Supplemental  sale  on  the  Califomia  CX3B 
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Great  Lakes.  Existing  erosion  control 
structures  were  being  torn  down,  being 
called  unsightly.  Today,  Just  20  years 
later,  these  structures  cannot  be  put 
up  fast  enough  to  halt  the  Hamitg4ng 
forces  of  the  ever-rising  lakes. 

Unlike  the  swift  and  dramatic  devas- 
tation brought  about  by  tornadoes, 
severe  storm  flooding,  or  earthquakes, 
shoreline     erosion     disasters     strike 


ments  can— and  should— addreas.  This 
tjrpe  of  program  Is  historically  and  ap- 
propriately within  their  realm  of 
action. 

The  devaslating  erosicm  problem 
taking  the  shore  of  the  Oreat  Lakea  Is 
a  matter  which  merits  the  attmtion  of 
more  than  Just  the  beleagured  proper- 
ty owner.  The  long-term  beneflts  gain 
from  our  lakefront  must  be  protected 
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tbtr  an  nnitaly  to  be  \mmi  In  any  event 
Ukamlm.  fb»  two  Mttooel  Mutaie  Senctu- 
mm  oOiMn  CUtfonla.  the  Point  Reyee 
Oa  Bnloriaaanr  Zone,  end  the  Sente  Ber- 
nenrre  end  Buffer  Zone 
■uhjeet  to  |)r»«xJgtin(  ret- 
vbldi  pnUUt  OC8  leMtnt  eettvl- 
eui  herOy  be  dttnetertod  by  the 
■e  volnntery  eab^rae  deferrals. 
tfpmtettom  far  oiuhon  air  gtuUitg: 
of  the  rtHrtgnatwl  natoUatmi 
on  the  need  for  the 
air  quality  atlpiilatkioe  at  the 
Dhfettonately,  thia  mandate 
OCDgetniatBd  air  emtMlons 
Ttnlatlow  of  air  quaUty  itand- 
mnmnmHlea  ia  rejected  by 
ftsiMB.  WhUe  we  believe 
lee  that  Individual 
win  indude  ittpulatione  at  least 
as  thoae  negotiated  for  Lease 
n  and  aQ  la  a  step  In  the  right  dlrec- 
thla  eaauBitment  must  be  formally  re- 
in the  Fngram  document.  The  writ- 
MWirsMiw  witalnfd  in  the  document 
atlpalatlana  wiU  be  "similar"  to  those 
for  previous  sales  is  simply  Inad- 


ar* 

the 

tiMt 


that 


qT  fwasonoMe  ott  jpOI  tnevenlUm 
!  meuaurta:  Common  sense  and 
pait  eiiwalBnee  with  OC&<»lginated  oU 
«illB  baa  liirMcated  the  clear  need  for  a  pro- 
grannnatte.  stipulation  requiring  a  demon- 
abated  abfUty  to  eope  with  oU  spills  in  the 
prevailing  meteocological  and  ooeanograph- 
le  liiaMllttuua  a  pnooodititm  for  OCS  oper- 
ationSb  The  draft  Proposed  Program  rejects 
thia  pnoilse  and  includes  no  such  stipulated 
pieieuUie  and  protective  measures.  This 
future  to  incorporate  reasonable  safeguards 
at  the  Program  stage  does  little  to  instill 
oonHdanoe  in  the  Department's  ctHnmlt- 
ment  to  dean  and  safe  OCS  activities.  Uke- 
wlse.  irtine  Coogrearianal  proposals  for 
pipeline  tnnsportatlaa  of  any  produced  pe- 
tratonm  oould  somewhat  lessen  the  degree 
of  ofl  WBta  risk  and  result  in  a  slgniflcant  re- 
dnetlaB  in  the  rdease  of  OCS  emissions 
which  lead  to  onshore  air  pollution,  the 
draft  Pronosud  Program  rejects  sny  stlpula- 
tlon  requiring  plpellnfa  No  reason  Is  given 
for  emitting  this  important  stipulation. 

Mo  arfsgiigfe  pToteetbM  for  eommercial 
/Wkeriec'  At  a  time  when  the  commercial 
fishing  Industry  is  requesting  a  stlpulaUon 
prateettng  Uvdihoods  based  on  the  harvest 
of  renewable  fishery  resources  which  pro- 
vide the  basis  for  regional  economies,  the 
draft  propoaed  Program  provides  no  such 
pratoettaL  Divlaoement  of  the  commercial 
fishing  induatry  from  *'MirriT<ny  produc- 
tive fishing  grounds,  disturbance  of  large 
areas  of  the  sea  floor  through  OCS  con- 
■truetlan  activities,  and  confllcto  between 
OCS  operations  and  fishing  gear  are  real 
pnblena  being  experienced  in  areas  of  OCS 
devdopment.  The  concerns  of  the  fishing 
induatry.  embodied  tai  the  Congressional 
prapoaals.  are  not  adequately  addressed 
thrautfi  stipulaiiope  in  the  Proposed  Pro- 
gram. Again,  no  reason  is  given  for  this 


Ito  mitigmHoH  meaauret  for  ocean  dis- 
cAwvt  9f  drim»a  waatet:  WhOe  scientific 
daU  poInU  to  the  potential  hasards  of 
larg«  at  ale  disefaaigea  of  drilling  wastes  to 
fragile  marine  eeoaystems  in  nearshore 
waters,  the  draft  Proposed  Program  pro- 
vldss  no  stipalation  amtnrillng  these  dls- 
giMgea  as  rtlaniiBid  extensively  during  the 
negottating  proeesL 

TIte  program  aionifleaiMv  underttaU*  the 
eeonomie  eolae  of  envirxmrnental  reaourcet 
on  Ote  CaHfomia  coast;  The  cost-benefit 


analysis  which  is  the  basis  for  leasing  ded- 
siooi  in  the  draft  Proposed  Program  is 
flawed  by  a  significant  undervaluation  of 
the  affected  environmental  resources.  The 
sodkl  and  environmental  costs  associated 
witH  OCS  development  are  thus  understat- 
ed and  the  resulting  cost-benefit  analjvis  is 
skewed  in  favor  of  development.  A  recent 
technical  analysis  wtiich  documents  the  eoo- 
napaic  value  of  the  environmental  resources 
of  much  of  the  California  coast  is  attached 
(Tlaney,  et  al,  1987)  and  incorporated 
herein  by  reference.  This  study  indicates 
dollar  values  for  environmental  resources 
which  far  exceed  the  values  assumed  In  the 
docamentatlon  for  the  draft  Proposed  Pro- 
gram. 

Likewise,  if  social  costs,  such  as  those  as- 
sociated with  the  anticipated  degradation  of 
onshore  air  quaUty.  were  objectively  evalu- 
ated in  the  Program,  significant  changes  in 
the  cost-benefit  analysis  would  occur.  In 
light  of  this  new  information  on  the  eco- 
nomic implications  of  air  quality  impacts 
and  the  evaluation  of  environmental  re- 
soufces.  a  complete  revision  of  the  cost-ben- 
efit analysis  and  underlying  assumptions  in 
the  draft  Proposed  Five-Tear  OCS  Program 
shoald  be  undertaken  by  the  Department 
and  leasing  decisions  revised  accordingly. 
The  draft  Proposed  Program  also  does  not 
address  the  ImpUcatlons  of  onshore  facili- 
ties associated  with  OCS  development 
which  introduce  risk  factors  of  their  own 
and  further  contribute  to  onshore  air  qual- 
ity degradation.  Fiiully.  the  economic  anal- 
jrsls  associated  with  the  draft  Proposed  Pro- 
gram does  not  adequately  deal  with  the  low 
end  scenario  in  evaluating  the  effect  of  de- 
pread  petroleum  prices  in  the  cost-benefit 
analysis. 

Tlu  program  ismorea  aUemativea  to  OCS 
leaattig  audi  aa  conaervation  atrntegiea:  Sev- 
eral energy  conservation  strategies  have  re- 
ceived the  support  of  Congress  in  recent 
mooths  but  have  been  vetoed  or  otherwise 
rejeeted  by  the  Administration.  These  con- 
servation strategies  include  improved  auto- 
mobile fuel  efficiency  standards,  appliance 
efficiency  standards,  and  incentive  pro- 
grams for  building  retrofit.  Individually,  or 
in  combination,  strategies  such  as  these 
could  readily  "produce"  an  amount  of  do- 
mestic energy  security  equivalent  to  or  ex- 
ceeding the  contemplated  major  expansion 
of  OCS  activlUes  offshore  California.  These 
energy  conservation  strategies  could  pro- 
ceed without  the  risk  to  environmental  re- 
sources and  regional  economies  which  Is  in- 
herent in  the  OCS  activities  which  would 
likely  occur  ss  a  result  of  the  draft  Proposed 
Program. 

Aa  objective  analysis  of  these  conserva- 
tion alternatives  to  expanded  OCS  leasing 
offshore  California  must  be  included  at  the 
Programmatic  stage.  These  conservation 
measures  need  to  be  objectively  weighed 
and  evaluated  in  context  of  the  additional 
sub«rea  deferrals  recommended  by  the 
Governor,  by  Representative  Regula,  and  by 
Representative  Panetta. 

AiditUmai  unacheduled  "supplemental" 
aale$  aa  prttpoaed  by  the  draft  Program 
ahould  not  incltuie  tracts  on  the  California 
OCS:  The  draft  Proposed  Program  contains 
a  dkcussion  of  "Supplemental"  lease  sales 
whieh  may  be  held  periodically  in  addition 
to  scheduled  sales  under  certain  criteria  set 
forth  in  the  Program.  The  discussions  in  the 
draft  Proposed  Program  appear  to  indicate 
that  the  Department  may  be  planning  for 
an  early  Supplemental  sale  of  this  nature, 
possibly  prior  to  1989,  to  focus  on  an  offer- 
ing of  additional  tracts  within  the  Santa 
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Maria  Bgain.  in  the  Santa  Barbara  Channel, 
and  within  other  portions  of  the  California 
OCS  Flaaning  Areas. 

OnshoK  infrastructure  and  planning  ca- 
pabUitlea  in  these  areas  are  already 
stretched  to  the  limit  and  a  Supplemental 
sale  at  this  time  would  disrupt  the  careful 
planning  process  whieh  must  accompany 
the  development  phase  of  existing  leases.  It 
should  further  be  noted  that  any  such  early 
Supplemental  sale  on  the  California  OCS 
would  ba  in  violation  of  the  DQ>artment's 
own  critarla  for  such  Supplemental  sales  as 
delineated  in  the  draft  Proposed  Program. 

The  drg/I  Proposed  S-year  OCS  Program 
haa  been  aubmitted  to  the  Congreaa  in  the 
form  of  a  threat  In  conclusion,  we  are 
shocked  to  fhid  your  draft  Proposed  Pro- 
gram aceompanied  by  your  dearly-stated 
threat  to  the  Congress  that  you  may  retreat 
from  your  present  mtnimai  sut>-area  defer- 
rals and  propose  an  even  more  aggressive 
OCS  Program  for  California  unless  Con- 
gress goes  along  with  your  agenda. 

Not  once,  Mr.  Secretary,  has  the  Congress 
resorted  to  threats  in  working  with  your 
agency  to  seek  a  reasonable  resolution  to 
the  Califomia  offshore  drilling  dilemma. 
We  find  your  statements  accompuiying  this 
draft  Prtgjoeed  Program  wholly  inconsistent 
with  the  spirit  and  intent  of  good-faith  ne- 
gotiation which  has  characterized  the  ef- 
forts in  tiie  Congress  to  bring  this  to  a  con- 
structive resolution.  Such  public  statements 
as  those  accompanying  the  draft  Proposed 
Program  caU  into  question  the  credibility  of 
your  stated  desire  to  reach  consensus.  Fur- 
ther, in  light  of  this  threat  we  must  ques- 
tion the  ability  of  your  agency  to  objectively 
balance  the  need  to  protect  environmental 
resourcea  on  the  Califomia  coast  which  are 
clearly  at  national  significance  in  and  of 
themselves. 

Because  the  suljstance  of  your  draft  Pro- 
posed Prcgram  represents  such  a  radical  de- 
parttue  from  the  principles  of  consensus 
which  tiave  characterized  the  intergovern- 
mental dialogue  over  this  issue,  we  must  for- 
mally request  that  you  revise  the  Program 
in  such  a  way  as  to  bring  it  into  conform- 
ance with  the  letter  and  intent  of  P.L.  99- 
951  and  the  OCS  Lands  Act  and  amend- 
ments, particularly  as  the  Act  relates  to  pro- 
viding a  balance  between  development  and 
protection  of  resources. 

Your  revision  of  this  Program  should  re- 
flect the  principles  outlined  above,  and 
should  state  clearly  the  criteria  under 
which  specific  sul>-area  deferrals  and  neces- 
sary stipulations  are  selected  by  your 
agency.  We  trust  that  the  forthcoming  ver- 
sion of  your  draft  Proposed  Program  will  re- 
flect these  changes  prior  to  submission  of 
the  full  program  to  the  President  and  the 
Congress  for  review. 

Pursuant  to  P.L.  99-951,  we  hereby  incor- 
porate in  our  comments  to  you  by  reference 
each  of  the  attached  resolutions,  respoitses, 
and  technical  comments  submitted  by  local 
governments,  relevant  state  agencies,  and 
other  interest  groups.  We  request  a  specific 
written  response  to  each  of  the  individual 
issues  raised  in  these  comments  and  attach- 
ments within  the  next  thirty  days,  as  speci- 
fied by  law,  prior  to  your  submission  of  the 
national  proposed  Five-Tear  OCS  Program 
to  the  President  and  Congress. 

Thank  you  for  your  cooperation  in  accept- 
ing, incorporating,  and  responding  to  these 
recommendations  pursuant  to  P.L.  99-951. 
Sincerely, 
Pete  Wilson.  U.S.  Senate;  Leon  E.  Panet- 
ta. Member  of  Congress;  Alan  Cran- 
ston. n.S.  Senate;  Bill  Lowery;  Robert 


T.  Matsul;  Henry  A.  Waxman:  Robert 
K.  Badham;  Vic  Fuio;  Julian  C.  Dixon; 
Don  Edwards;  Edward  R.  Roylial:  and 
George  Miller. 
Douglas  H.  Boaco.  Matthew  G.  Martl- 
nes;  Esteban  Edward  Torres;  Norman 
T.  Mineta;  R<Hiald  V.  Dellums;  Tom 
I^ntos;  Jim  Bates;  Richard  H. 
Lehman;  Anthony  C.  Beilenson; 
Howard  L.  Berman;  Ron  Padcard; 
George  E.  Brown,  Jr.;  Tony  Coelho; 
Mel  Levine;  Mike  Lowry;  and  Duncan 
Hunter. 


OREAT  LAKES  EMEROE3fCY 
SHORELINE  PROTECTION  ACT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  [Mr.  Eckart]  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  ECKART.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ad- 
dress this  body  today  on  behalf  of  the 
thousands  of  private  property  owners 
along  the  great  north  coast  of  the 
United  States. 

The  erosion  problem  that  has  been 
eating  away  at  the  dreams  of  thou- 
sands of  property  owners  all  along  the 
Great  Lakes  has  been  well  document- 
ed and  discussed  at  length  across  the 
nation  in  recent  years.  Contrary  to 
what  many  might  believe,  it  is  a  rather 
recent  phenomenon.  Families  who 
purchased  homes  along  the  Great 
Lakes  20  years  ago  did  so  with  no 
knowledge  that  the  seventies  and 
eighties  would  bring  rise  to  unprece- 
dented high  lake  levels.  Many  people 
chose  to  settle  on  the  Lakes'  scenic 
shore  at  a  time  when  this  was  not  a 
high-risk  area  and  those  risks  they 
face  today  were  not  well  known  in  ad- 
vance. 

Scientists  and  engineers  have  been 
studying  the  record  high  lake  levels  of 
this  past  decade  searching  for  answers 
and  possible  signs  of  the  water's  re- 
treat. Recently,  a  Government  scien- 
tist with  the  Great  Lakes  Environmen- 
tal Research  Laboratory  reported  that 
if  the  present  trend  continues,  shore- 
line cities  will  be  forced  to  build  bar- 
riers to  halt  the  damage  already  esti- 
mated in  the  millions  of  dollars.  Just 
last  week,  an  article  in  the  Washing- 
ton Post  quoted  this  same  scientist 
saying  that  Lake  Michigan  could  rise 
another  IV^  feet  in  4  years. 

Statistics  tell  us  that  record  lake 
levels  have  been  set  every  month  since 
October  1985  on  Lake  Erie,  averaging 
about  AVt  feet  higher  than  in  1934 
when  the  lakes  were  at  their  lowest 
levels  of  the  century.  The  causes  of 
this  vary  from  natural  occurrences 
such  as  heavler-than-normal  precipita- 
tion and  modest  climate  changes  to 
substantial  Increases  In  development. 
Whatever  the  causes,  the  result  is  in- 
disputable—property owners  are  losing 
their  beaches,  their  yards,  and  their 
homes. 

It  is  hard  to  believe  now,  but  as  re- 
cently as  the  1960's,  the  Federal  and 
State  governments  were  considering 
methods  to  Increase  the  levels  of  the 


Great  Lakes.  Existing  erosion  control 
structures  were  being  torn  down,  being 
called  unsightly.  Today,  Just  20  years 
later,  these  structures  cannot  be  put 
up  fast  enough  to  halt  the  Hnmftging 
forces  of  the  ever-rising  lakes. 

Unlike  the  swift  and  dramatic  devas- 
tation brought  about  by  tornadoes, 
severe  storm  flooding,  or  earthquakes, 
shoreline  erosion  disasters  strike 
slowly,  dally,  under  the  cloak  of  time. 
The  need  for  help,  however,  is  no  less 
urgent  than  in  other  situations  for 
which  our  Government  and  communi- 
ties have  ready  and  willing  assistance. 

This  problem  demands  solutions 
rather  than  mere  syva.pathy  because 
the  personal  loss  of  property  owners  is 
equally  matched  by  the  loss  our  com- 
munities suffer  in  terms  of  real  estate 
devaluation  and  infrastructure  dam- 
ages. As  our  shoreline  erodes,  so  does 
the  tax  base  which  keeps  our  commu- 
nities thriving. 

One  county  in  my  district  has  esti- 
mated that  the  potential  tax  losses 
due  to  erosion  could  be  as  high  as 
$100,000  each  year  if  the  present  situa- 
tion continues.  Other  hidden  costs  are 
incurred  by  the  cities  and  the  counties 
because  of  the  damage  to  the  utility 
infrastructure  and  roads.  Local  gov- 
ernments, fortunately  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  overcome  these  cost  burdens 
while  private  homeowners  are  often 
left  virtually  helpless. 

The  legislation  I  introduced  does  not 
propose  that  the  Federal  Government 
simply  sweep  in  and  provide  handouts 
to  those  property  owners.  It  would  be 
imwise  and  unfair  to  ask  American 
taxpayers  to  bear  the  burden  of  these 
costs  given  our  present  budget  deficit 
crisis.  Instead,  my  plan  offers  a  tml- 
anced  and  financially  responsible  ap- 
proach which  allows  homeowners  to 
work  with  their  local  lending  institu- 
tions to  finance  needed  erosion  control 
devices  and  save  their  property  invest- 
ments. 

Ninety  percent  of  the  loan  value 
would  be  backed  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. A  three  to  five  percent  subsi- 
dy of  the  interest  rate  would  be  pro- 
vided by  the  States.  Under  those 
terms,  everyone  bears  a  portion  of  the 
risk,  although  the  bulk  of  the  burden 
rests  with  the  individual  homeowner 
who  must  repay  the  loans. 

Additionally,  the  States  may  elect  to 
recapture  all  the  loan  subsidy  to  the 
borrower  upon  sale  or  other  disposi- 
tion of  the  property.  They  also  may 
collect  an  administrative  fee  to  defray 
the  costs  of  administering  the  pro- 
gram. Eligibility  for  these  loans  would 
be  based  on  certain  criteria,  taking 
into  account  the  immediate  need  for 
property  improvement,  the  acceptabil- 
ity of  the  erosin  control  device  to  be 
used,  and  the  financial  status  of  the 
borrower  as  well  as  other  standards. 

My  bill  certainly  is  not  a  cure  all.  It 
does  offer  some  relief  for  a  problem 
which  the  Federal  and  State  govern- 


ments can— and  should— addrea.  Tlili 
type  of  program  Is  historically  and  ap- 
propriately within  their  realm  of 
action. 

The  devastating  erosion  problem 
taking  the  shore  of  the  Great  Lakes  Is 
a  matter  which  merits  the  attrition  of 
more  than  Just  the  beleagured  proper- 
ty owner.  The  long-term  benefits  gatai 
from  our  lakefront  must  be  protected 
and  preserved  as  part  of  the  largo- 
vision  of  proq>erity  for  our  region. 


MY  ADVICE  TO  THE  PRTVILEOED 
ORDERS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tonpore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  [Mr.  Gohzalb]  Is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
for  the  simple  reason  that  today  I 
have  introduced  a  resolution.  H.  Res. 
Ill,  that  consists  of  six  articles  of  im- 
peachment of  Ronald  W.  Reagan. 
President  of  the  United  States. 

The  first  five  articles  are  specific 
acts  that  are  clearly  violations  of  the 
law.  In  the  conduct  of  the  Office  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States. 
Ronald  W.  Reagan,  in  violation  of  his 
constitutional  oath  to  faithfully  exe- 
cute the  Office  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  and  to  the  best  of  his 
ability  preserve,  protect,  and  defend 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
and  in  violation  of  his  constitutional 
duty  to  take  care  that  the  laws  be 
faithfully  executed,  has  approved  and 
acquiesced  in  shipment  of  arms  from 
Israel  to  Iran  in  violation  of  the  Arms 
Exports  Control  Act,  in  that,  and  then 
I  have  a  recital  of  specific  dates  and 
occurrences,  each  consisting  of  a  sepa- 
rate and  unequivocal  violation  of  the 
law. 

Article  2.  In  November  of  1985.  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency  provided 
an  agency  proprietary  aircnft  and 
other  assistance  in  connection  with  a 
shipment  of  United  States  made  Hawk 
missiles  to  Iran  without  a  Presidential 
intelligence  finding  required  by  22 
U.S.C.  2422.  and  so  oil 

Article  3.  On  January  6  and  17,  1986. 
Ronald  W.  Reagan  executed  and 
thereafter  failed  to  notify  and  review 
intelligence  findings  ordering  that  the 
Congress  not  be  notified  of  arms  trans- 
actions Involving  Iran  that  continued 
from  August  1985  to  October  1986. 

Article  4.  I  allege  that  the  President 
in  all  of  this  has  acted  in  a  manner 
contrary  to  his  trust  as  President  and 
subversive  of  constitutional  govern- 
ment. 

O  1950 

And  in  the  final  Article  VI I  enumer- 
ate in  general  terms  the  specifics  In- 
volving the  bill  of  particulars  that 
would  Justify  impeachment  And  I  do 
so  at  this  time  because  the  President 
clearly— and    his    leadership    In    the 
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Boom  todur  tau  oonflrmed  it— has 
dBBMortnted  hta  Intentliui.  Inezorable 
tram  ttM  begtamlnc.  to  oonduet  war  In 
Oantnl  America,  to  the  greateat  detri- 
BMOt  of  the  mttooal  kitereBt 

We  have  eeeo  tale  flawed  Judgment, 
aa  dearly  toou^it  out  lately  in  the 
Tower  Oaminiarian  rqiort,  but  as  more 
dearly  and  sadly  and  tradcally  dem- 
onatrated  in  tbe  case  of  the  deaths  of 
314  martnea  in  Beirut  in  1983. 

Tlioae  are  dear  instances  of  an  im- 
paired Judgment  co  the  part  of  the 
Chief  Szecutive  of  our  country,  who  is 
beaded  for  war  and  is  not  about  to 
rdenft  from  what  I  eonsider  to  be  his 
inexorable  and  fatal  course  of  invasion 
in  Nicaragua,  which  I  believe  will  be 
diaaatroua  and  wHl  be  costly  in  lives 
and  treasure  to  our  country  and  con- 
trary to  the  loog-range  future  destiny 
of  our  country,  our  children,  our 
granddiUdren,  um)  our  great-grand- 
ehUdren.  and  for  that  reason  I  feel 
that  the  Congress  must  stop  a  Presi- 
dent who  has,  in  heedless  disregard  for 
the  constttutional  reapcoaibility  of  the 
Ooogresa,  continue  on  this  course  be- 
cause the  Congress  has  failed  to  call 
him  to  the  bar  of  the  Congress  to  ac- 
count for  the  actions  that  have  violat- 
ed the  statutes  that  this  very  Congress 
has  passed. 

I  have  introduced  three  different 
resolutions  since  1082  spedficaUy  al- 
leging that  the  President  has  violated 
the  War  Powers  Limitation  Act.  and  fi- 
nally, in  1984.  there  was  a  half-hearted 
attonpt,  on  the  part  of  the  House  at 
least,  to  go  into  that,  but  it  ended  up 
in  being  a  vote  on  whether  or  not  one 
was  loyal  to  the  President  or  not.  It 
was  not  a  question  of  whether  he  was 
to  vlolati<m  of  the  War  Powers  Limita- 
tion Act,  which  he  has  clearly  demon- 
strated by  his  actions  since  1982. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  text  of  the  reso- 
lution I  have  introduced  is  as  follows: 

H.RSB.111 
A  resolution  tmpeaeliiiK  Ronald  W.  Reagan, 

Preiidemt  of  the  United  SUtes,  of  high 

ertOMs  sod  mlidemeanon 

Rtwidvei,  Tbat  Ronald  W.  Reagan.  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  is  impeached  for 
lilgh  crtBMS  and  misdemeanorB,  and  that 
the  fOUowinc  vtielM  of  impeachment  be  ex- 
taiUted  to  the  Senate: 

Artldes  of  Impeachment  exlilbited  by  the 
House  of  Repnsantattves  of  the  United 
States  of  America  in  the  name  of  itaelf  and 
of  an  of  the  people  of  the  United  SUtes  of 
AaRlea.  agaimt  Ronald  W.  Reagan.  Preai- 
dant  of  the  Ubited  States  of  America.  In 
and  support  of  its  Inmeach- 
hlm  for  high  crimes  and  mls- 


AaxiCLBl 
In  tbe  ccpduct  of  the  office  of  President 
ot  tbe  United  States.  Ronald  W.  Reagan,  in 
riolatlaB  of  IiIb  constttuttoiial  oath  f  aiUif  ul- 
ly  to  esseote  the  ottloe  of  President  of  the 
Ubtted  States  and.  to  the  best  of  liis  abilitjr, 
reesuinj.  pcotset,  and  defend  Uie  ConsUtu- 
tlon  of  the  Ubitad  States,  and  in  violation  of 
Ills  rwtlliilhsial  doty  to  take  eare  tliat  the 
laas  be  fattbfally  eaecnted.  tia>  approved 
and  acqnIwBBd  in  ahlpmenta  of  arms  from 


Israel  to  Iran  In  violation  of  the  Arms 
Export  Control  Act.  in  Uiat: 

(1)  On  or  about  August  6.  IMS,  Ronald  W. 
Reagan  mmlly  approved  the  transfer  of  cer- 
tain UA-made  TOW  missiles  from  Israel  to 
Iran; 

(2)  On  or  about  late  August  and  early  Sep- 
tember 1985,  Israel  made  shipments  of  508 
UJS.-niade  TOW  missiles  to  Iran: 

(3)  NO  commitment  in  writtaig  was  ob- 
tained from  Iran  against  unauthorised  re- 
transfer  of  such  weapons  as  required  by  22 
UAC.  2753:  and 

(4)  No  valid  written  consent  for  the  arms 
transfer  was  executed  by  Ronald  W. 
Reagan,  aa  required  by  22  VS.C.  2753. 

In  all  of  this  Ronald  W.  Reagan  has  acted 
In  a  manner  contrary  to  his  trust  as  Presi- 
dent and  sUtiverslTe  of  constitutional  gov- 
eraaient,  to  the  great  prejudice  of  the  cause 
of  law  and  Justice  and  to  the  manifest 
injtry  of  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

Wherefore  Ronald  W.  Reagan,  by  such 
conduct,  warrants  impeachment  and  trial, 
and  removal  from  office. 

AbticleII 

In  the  conduct  of  the  office  of  President 
of  tbe  United  States.  Ronald  W.  Reagan,  in 
violation  of  tils  constitutional  oath  faithful- 
ly to  execute  the  office  of  President  of  the 
United  SUtes  and.  to  the  best  of  his  ability, 
preserve,  protect,  and  defend  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  SUtes,  and  in  violation  of 
his  constitutional  duty  to  take  care  that  the 
laws  be  faithfully  executed,  has  approved 
and  acquiesced  in  covert  actions  by  the  Cen- 
tral Intelligence  Agency  in  violation  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act.  in  that: 

In  November  1985  the  Central  Intelli- 
genee  Agency  provided  an  agency  proprie- 
tary aircraft  and  other  assistance  In  connec- 
tion with  a  shipment  of  UJS.-made  HAWK 
missQes  to  Iran  without  a  Presidential  intel- 
ligence finding  required  by  22  U.S.C.  2422. 

In  aU  of  this  Ronald  W.  Reagan  has  acted 
In  a  manner  contrary  to  his  trust  as  Presi- 
dent •and  sulnrerslve  of  constitutional  gov- 
ernment, to  the  great  prejudice  of  the  cause 
of  law  and  Justice  and  to  the  manifest 
injury  of  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

Wherefore  Ronald  W.  Reagan,  by  such 
conduct,  warrants  impeactmient  and  trial, 
and  removal  from  office. 

Anncucni 

In  the  conduct  of  the  office  of  President 
of  the  United  SUtes,  Ronald  W.  Reagan.  In 
violation  of  his  constitutional  oath  faltliful- 
ly  ta  execute  the  office  of  President  of  the 
United  SUtes  and.  to  the  best  of  his  ability, 
preserve,  protect,  and  defend  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  SUtes,  and  in  violation  of 
his  constitutional  duty  to  take  care  that  the 
laws  be  faithfully  executed,  has  ordered 
ttut  the  Congress  of  tbe  United  SUtes  not 
be  notified  of  continuing  arms  transfers  and 
covsrt  actions  in  violation  to  the  National 
Secarlty  Act  and  the  Arms  Export  Control 
Act.  in  that: 

(1)  On  January  6  and  January  17,  1986, 
Ronald  W.  Reagan  executed,  and  thereafter 
failed  to  modify  or  review,  intelligence  find- 
ings ordering  that  Congress  not  be  notified 
of  arms  transactions  involving  Iran  that 
continued  from  August  1985  through  Octo- 
ber 1986;  and 

(2)  Such  faUure  to  notify  Congress  was  in 
violation  of  the  National  Security  Act,  50 
U.SjC.  413,  and  the  Arms  Export  Control 
Act.  22  U.S.C.  2753. 

In  all  of  this  Ronald  W.  Reagan  has  acted 
in  a  manner  contrary  to  his  trust  as  Presi- 
dent and  subversive  of  constitutional  gov- 
emaient,  to  the  great  prejudice  of  the  cause 


of  law  and  justice  and  to  the  manifest 
injury  of  the  pe(vle  of  the  United  States. 

Whereftwe  Ronald  W.  Reagan,  by  such 
conduct.  wairanU  impeachment  and  trial, 
and  remand  from  office. 

AancLSlV 

In  the  conduct  of  the  office  of  President 
of  the  Uaited  States.  Ronald  W.  Reagan,  in 
violation  of  his  constitutional  oath  faithful- 
ly to  execute  the  office  of  President  of  the 
United  SUtes  and.  to  the  best  of  his  ability, 
preserve,  protect,  and  defend  the  Constitu- 
tion of  tbe  United  SUtes,  and  in  violation  of 
his  constttutional  duty  to  take  care  that  the 
laws  be  f  glthf  ully  executed,  has  during  Feb- 
ruary thiough  September  of  1986  approved, 
aoquieacod  in  or  recklessly  failed  to  prevent 
the  diveision  of  proceeds  from  Iran  arms 
transactions  to  forces  fighting  the  govern- 
ment of  Nicaragua.  In  violation  of  the 
Boland  Amendment  (Public  Law  99-169,  sec- 
tion 105), 

In  all  of  this  Ronald  W.  Reagan  has  acted 
In  a  maiaier  contrary  to  his  trust  as  Presi- 
dent and  subversive  of  constitutional  gov- 
ernment, to  the  great  prejudice  of  the  cause 
of  law  and  Justice  and  to  the  muiifest 
injury  of  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

Wherefore  Ronald  W.  Reagan,  by  such 
conduct,  warrants  Impeachment  and  trial, 
and  removal  from  office. 

AXTICLI  V 

In  the  conduct  of  the  office  of  President 
of  the  Uaited  SUtes,  Ronald  W.  Reagan,  in 
violation  of  his  constitutional  oath  faithful- 
ly to  execute  the  office  of  President  of  the 
United  SUtes  and,  to  the  best  of  his  ability, 
preserve,  protect,  and  defend  the  Constitu- 
tion of  tbe  United  SUtes,  and  in  violation  of 
his  constitutional  duty  to  take  care  that  the 
laws  be  f ^thfxiliy  executed,  has  approved  or 
acquiesced  in  the  shipment  of  500  UH.-made 
TOW  mlsaUes  from  Israel  to  Iran  on  or 
about  Odtober  29,  1986.  in  violation  of  the 
prohibition  contained  in  section  509  of 
Public  Law  99-399  against  arms  transfers  to 
nations.  Such  as  Iran,  that  support  terror- 
ism. 

In  all  (tf  this  Ronald  W.  Reagan  has  acted 
in  a  maimer  contrary  to  his  trust  as  Presi- 
dent and  subversive  of  constitutional  gov- 
ernment, to  the  great  prejudice  of  the  cause 
of  law  and  Justice  and  to  the  manifest 
injury  of  the  people  of  the  United  SUtes. 

Wherefore  Ronald  W.  Reagan,  by  such 
conduct,  warrants  impeachment  and  trial, 
and  removal  from  office. 

Articlx  VT 

In  the  conduct  of  the  office  of  President 
of  the  Uaited  SUtes,  Ronald  W.  Reagan,  in 
violation  of  tils  constitutional  oath  faithful- 
ly to  execute  the  office  of  President  of  the 
United  SUtes  and.  to  the  best  of  his  ability, 
preserve,  protect,  and  defend  the  Constitu- 
tion of  tbe  United  SUtes,  and  in  violation  of 
his  constitutional  duty  to  take  care  that  the 
laws  be  faithfully  executed,  has  presided 
over  a  pattern  of  Executive  actions  in  disre- 
gard of  the  laws  of  the  United  SUtes  and  a 
pattern  sf  casual  and  irresponsible  Execu- 
tive dedrfon-making.  including: 

(1)  The  sale  of  arms  to  Iran  in  direct  con- 
flict witb  sUted  Executive  policy  against 
terrorism  and  sUted  Executive  procedures 
for  covert  actions; 

(2)  The  illegal  diversion  of  funds  to  resist- 
ance forces  in  Nicaragua; 

(3)  The  ill-prepared  October  1986  Iceland 
arms  control  summit;  and 

(4)  The  abuse  of  the  U.S.  press  In  perpe- 
trating a  disinformation  campaign  against 


CoL  Qaddafi  of  Ubya  during  the  summer  of 
1M6. 

In  all  of  this  Rcmald  W.  Reagan  has  acted 
in  a  manner  contrary  to  bis  trust  as  Presi- 
dent and  subversive  of  constitutional  gov- 
ernment, to  the  great  prejudice  of  the  cause 
of  law  and  justice  and  to  the  manifest 
injury  of  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

Wherefore  Ronald  W.  Reagan,  by  such 
conduct,  warranU  impeachment  and  trial, 
and  removal  from  office. 


FAMILY  PLANNINO  PROGRAMS 
IN  DEVELOPINO  COUNTRIES 
HAVE  LOST  A  KEY  LEADER 

(Mr.  MOODY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  MOODY.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
Members  will  be  saddened  to  leam  of 
the  unexpected  death  yesterday  of  Mr. 
Rafael  Salas,  Executive  Director  of 
the  United  Nations  Fund  for  Popula- 
tion Activities.  UNPPA.  The  popula- 
tion commimlty  will  mJss  his  dedica- 
tion and  determination. 

Mr.  Salas  died  while  he  was  here  in 
Washington  trying  to  reverse  congres- 
sional action  that  led  to  the  cutoff  of 
U.8.  support  for  family  planning  in  de- 
veloping countries  through  UNFPA. 
He  wanted  to  alleviate  starvation  and 
unnecessary  child  and  maternal  sick- 
ness and  death.  He  realized  that 
family  planning  promotes  family 
health  and  saves  lives. 

Mr.  Salas  Joined  the  UNFPA  17 
years  ago  as  its  first  Executive  Direc- 
tor. Under  ISi.  Salas  UNFPA  has 
become  the  largest  international 
source  of  aid  to  population  studies  and 
voltmtary  family  planning  programs, 
growing  from  a  budget  of  several  mil- 
lion dollars  and  a  handful  of  donor  na- 
tions in  1969  to  a  budget  of  $136  mil- 
lion from  100  countries.  Over  130  de- 
veloping countries  have  become  recipi- 
ents of  UNFPA  assistance. 

Before  Joining  UNFPA.  Mr.  Salas 
served  as  the  Executive  Secretary,  the 
highest  cabinet  position  in  the  Philip- 
pine Republic.  Before  that  he  had 
been  a  leader  in  the  "green  revolu- 
tion" which  brought  the  Philippines 
to  self-sufficiency  in  rice.  Prior  to  gov- 
ernment service,  he  had  been  a  news- 
paper publisher  and  a  business  execu- 
tive. Mr.  Salas  received  more  than  30 
honorary  degrees  from  around  the 
world  to  acknowledge  his  important 
work  in  population. 

The  United  States  was  instrumental 
in  founding  the  UNFPA  and  was  tradi- 
tionally its  leading  supporter.  Howev- 
er, the  United  States  suddenly  re- 
versed its  policy  and  sharply  reduced 
its  support  to  the  UNFPA  in  1985  and 
completely  ended  its  support  in  1986 
because  of  AID'S  assertion— unsub- 
stantiated, in  my  Judgment— that 
UNFPA  participates  in  the  "manage- 
ment" of  China's  population  program, 
and  further  that  the  China  program 
officially  includes  coercive  practices. 


Rafael  Salas'  message  to  Congress  at 
the  time  of  his  death  was  simple:  The 
UNFPA  does  not  participate  In  the 
management  of  any  abortion  pro- 
grams: nor  does  UNFPA— directly  or 
indirectly— fund  any  abortion  pro- 
grams. It  does  fund  volimtary  family 
planning,  maternal  and  child  health 
care,  demographic  studies,  contracep- 
tive research,  and  training  of  medical 
workers— all  programs  that  in  fact 
reduce  the  incidence  of  abortion. 

Many  of  us  hope  that  the  present 
administration  will  reconsider  its 
recent  retreat  from  supporting  volun- 
tary family  planning  in  economically 
distressed  countries. 

All  of  us  hope  that  Rafael  Salas' 
great  work  to  relieve  suffering,  starva- 
tion and  distress,  and  enhance  the  dig- 
nity and  role  of  women  in  developing 
nations,  will  not  have  been  in  vain. 

We  mourn  his  passing.  There  would 
be  no  greater  memorial  to  the  ideals  of 
Rafael  Salas  than  to  redouble  our  sup- 
port for  family  health  care  and  family 
planning  in  the  economically  develop- 
ing countries  of  the  world. 


CHILD  CARE:  A  TIME  FOR 
ACTION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
GoifZALXz).  Under  a  previous  order  of 
the  House,  the  gentlewoman  from  Illi- 
nois [Mrs.  CoLUHS]  Is  recognized  for 
60  minutes. 

Mrs.  COLLINS.  Ii^.  Speaker,  I  have 
called  the  special  order  today  so  that 
Members  could  have  an  opportunity  to 
speak  on  the  need  for  safe,  affordable, 
and  accessible  child  care.  As  the 
author  of  H.R.  95.  the  Child  and 
Family  Development  Act.  legislation 
which  would  establish  a  comprehen-. 
sive  Federal  child  care  policy,  it  is  my 
firm  belief  that  this  Nation  must 
begin  to  address  the  most  pressing 
needs  of  children  and  their  families: 
the  lack  of  adequate  day  care  facili- 
ties. 

For  the  overwhelming  number  of 
working  families  and  single-headed 
housholds  in  America,  there  is  a  com- 
pelling and  drastic  need  for  child  care 
servi(>e8.  The  statistics  speak  for  them- 
selves: 

Over  55  percent  of  all  women  work 
outside  the  home,  and  a  whopping  62 
percent  of  them  have  children  under 
18  years  of  age: 

Nearly  50  percent— half— of  all 
American  mothers  return  to  work 
before  their  baby's  first  birthday,  and 
more  than  half  of  mothers  with  chil- 
dren under  age  3  are  in  the  labor 
force; 

Seven  out  of  ten  mothers  of  sch(K>l 
age  children  are  working  or  looking 
for  work;  and 

If  current  trends  continue  to  1995, 
three  out  of  every  four  school  age  chil- 
dren and  two  out  of  every  three  pre- 
school children  will  have  mothers  in 
the  work  force. 


Regrettably,  the  quantity  aiMi  qual- 
ity of  child  care  f  adlities  availahle  to 
meet  this  demand  is  sorely  i«i*«T«f 
Worse,  even  if  child  care  is  avaflable.  It 
often  costs  more  than  moat  low- 
income  or  mlddle-lnanne  f  amflles  can 
afford.  As  a  direct  result,  as  many  as  8 
million  children  under  age  13  spend 
time  at  home  alone  until  a  parent  or 
parents  return  from  woiIl  ^^th  the 
large  numbers  of  working  f  amiUea.  the 
term  "lateh  key  child"  has  taken  <m 
real  meaning. 

To  add  insult  to  injiiry,  the  lade  of 
adequate  child  care  is  having  an 
impact  on  the  productivity  of  Ameri- 
can workers.  According  to  a  February 
16,  1987  issue  of  Fortune  magaalne 
which  did  a  survey,  "In  some  cases 
child  care  is  as  strong  an  influence  on 
a  worker's  performance  as  the  numbo' 
of  hours  worked,  the  relationship  with 
a  supervisor— and  even  Job  security. 
Corporations  are  beginning  to  discover 
that  more  and  more  of  their  most 
valued  employees  are  willing  to  sacri- 
fice work  time,  productivity  and  even 
careers  to  devote  themselves  to  family 
matters.  Fortune  also  commissioned  a 
survey  on  this  issue  which  foimd  "that 
problems  with  child  care  are  the  most 
significant  predictors  of  absenteeism 
and  unproductive  time  at  work." 

Just  what  types  of  child  care  ar- 
rangements are  there?  Generally, 
there  are  six  types  of  child  care  situa- 
tions: First,  use  of  a  family  day  care 
service.  This  is  provided  In  a  care- 
giver's home  with  five  to  six  other 
children.  Second,  children  are  placed 
in  a  child  care  center.  Third,  use  of 
babysitters.  P^ourth.  a  smaller  percent- 
age are  latchkey  children.  Fifth, 
others  rely  on  relatives  to  stay  with 
the  children,  in  their  home  perhaps 
where  a  parent  works  at  home,  or  last, 
an  employer  provides  on-site  day  care 
services. 

It  must  be  noted  that  day  care  cosU 
are  expensive.  According  to  a  child 
care  fact  sheet  prepared  by  the 
Caucus  for  Women's  Issues,  hinne  care 
costs  for  one  child  range  from  $1,500 
to  $10,000  a  year.  Most  parents  pay  an 
average  of  $3,000  per  child  per  year 
for  day  care.  The  yoimger  the  child, 
the  more  expensive  the  care.  Indeed, 
child  care  often  ranks  fourth  in  over- 
all family  expenses  following  immedi- 
ately after  housing,  food,  and  taxes. 

The  average  working  family  can 
expect  to  spend  10  percent  of  its  take- 
home  income  on  child  care.  For  some 
women  who  head  households,  child 
care  costs  can  mean  the  difference  be- 
tween working  and  staying  at  h«ne  on 
public  assistance.  According  to  a  1982 
Census  Bureau  survey,  45  percent  of 
nonworking  single  mothers  with  pre- 
school children  would  work  if  child 
care  were  available  at  a  reasonable 
cost. 

What  has  the  Federal  Government's 
response  to  the  need  for  child  care 
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bMB?  Not  enou^  In  the  ttnt  place. 
ehfld  eM«  fnndtaw  bas  beoi  cut  21  per- 
oant  ilDM  1861:  IMO  mOikm  hu  been 
rttmlnafed  in  fondtoc  targeted  for 
VMeral  eblld  cue:  ehfld  nutrition  pro- 
cnBH  bave  been  redueed  30  percent:  a 
pragiam  to  provide  irtaffhig  for  day 
care  eaiten  baa  been  dropped  and  the 
Uatioeaoa. 

Deeauae  of  theae  cutbacks,  low- 
tneame  famfltaa  eamlnv  $10,000  or  less 
must  now  pay  90  pooent  of  their  eam- 
taiga  for  ehfld  care  if  they  can  find  it. 
And  for  middle-lnooine  famflies.  the 
picture  ia  not  much  betto-.  The  child 
care  tax  credit,  for  example,  only  re- 
tmbuTMB  famflies  $9  a  day  for  child 
care.  It  Is  Tirtually  impossible  to  find 
day  care  for  that  amount 

On  a  more  positive  note.  Congress  in 
the  90tb  sfailon.  enacted  several  day 
care  provlsiona. 

Theae  include:  Expanded  child  care 
opportiinitiM  for  low-income  college 
rtndents  aeddng  to  complete  their 
educatian.  (TUs  was  authwiaed  at  $10 
minion,  but  no  funding  yet);  new  pro- 
grama  to  iwovide  temporary  child  care 
for  hanflcapped  and  chronically  ill 
children,  and  lastly,  established  crisis 
nutsoles  for  children  at  high  risk  of 
abnw  or  negject. 

In  addition,  according  to  the  House 
Select  Committee  on  Chfldren,  Youth 
and  Families.  Congress  created  a  spe- 
cial ■ffhtiiarfiiip  fund  to  assist  child 
axe  providers  seeking  professional 
certification,  and  enacted  grants  to 
hitfier  education  institutions  to  pre- 
pare students  for  careers  in  preschool 
and  early  childhood  educatioiL 

Child  care  policy  in  the  United 
States  can  best  be  described  as  "lais- 
ses-fidre."  There  is  no  comprehensive 
national  policy  governing  the  provi- 
sion of  child  care  services  in  the 
United  States.  Federal  f undhig  is  frag- 
mented among  a  hodgepodge  of  pro- 
grams. [The  four  largest  Federal  day 
care  programs  which  provide  support 
tor  child  care  services  are:  Social  Serv- 
ices Block  Grant,  under  title  XX  of 
the  Social  Security  Act.  the  Head 
Start  Program,  the  ChUd  Care  Food 
Program  and  the  Chfld  Care  Tax 
Credit  under  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code.]  In  most  cases,  day  care  is  only 
one  component  of  a  program  that  also 
provides  funding  for  other  services. 

It  has  been  my  belief  that  we  need  a 
ooonflnated  syston  of  safe,  affordable. 
and  aooeasUde  chfld  care.  We.  in  the 
Congreas,  must  assume  the  responsi- 
bOtty  of  taking  the  necessary  steps  to 
protect  our  children.  Coordination  and 
an  aoeorate  assessment  of  our  needs  is 
Gradal  If  we  are  to  move  into  action. 

I  have  risen  to  accept  this  challenge 
by  Introdudng  HU.  95.  the  Chfld  and 
nunlly  Development  Act  My  bUl  di- 
rects the  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Servloes  to  evaluate  the  Na- 
tkm's  child  care  needs,  and  to  develop 
It  oomprehenstve  program  to  address 
that  need.  It  also  provides  additional 
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Federal  funds  to  develop  new  chfld 
care  f  acfllties  and  to  renovate  existing 
ones.  Lastly,  it  would  establish  train- 
ing programs  for  chfld  care  personnel, 
pronride  technical  assistance  to  States 
to  enable  them  to  upgrade  their  Ucens- 
Inc  requirements  and  coordinate  State 
day  care  activities. 

{  a  2000 

"Rie  facts  clearly  show  that  chfldren 
and  families  have  a  tremendous  need 
for  decent  and  affordable  day  care.  I 
thank  my  coUeagues  for  Joining  me 
today  and  I  encourage  all  Members  to 
cosponsor  H.R.  95,  a  comprehensive 
approach  to  the  needs  of  chfldren  and 
families. 

Among  those  coUeagues  that  I  wish 
to  thank  are  Mrs.  Morkua,  Mr.  Dym- 
ALLV.  Mr.  Gray,  Mr.  Towirs,  Mrs. 
Boocs.  Mrs.  KximsLLY,  Ms.  Oakar.  ISr. 
BCnncx.  BCr.  Dixoh,  Mr.  Ramgkl,  and 
Mrs.  ScHROKDKR  for  Joining  me  today. 

»*8.  MORELLA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  vvould  first 
like  to  thank  the  gentleiady  from  Illinois  for 
scheduling  this  special  order  on  chikj  care.  I 
believe  the  need  for  affordable  and  accessaile 
day  care  is  one  of  the  key  Issues  of  this 
decade. 

As  two-wage-eamer  families  and  single 
heads  of  househoWs  make  up  a  greater  and 
greater  percentage  of  the  work  force,  the 
deriBrxi  for  day  care  sennces  will  continue  to 
expand.  As  a  Representative  from  Montgom- 
ery County,  MO,  I  represent  a  district  in  whnh 
61  percent  of  ttie  work  force  are  women.  It  is 
estimated  that  out  of  78.000  chikiren  under 
10,  there  are  43,000  who  have  need  of  day 
cara  Yet,  as  of  August  1986,  Montgomery 
Co(«rty  had  only  19,000  registered  and  li- 
censed chikJ  care  spaces.  Nearly  10,000  addi- 
txxtal  requests  are  made  each  year— one-haif 
of  which  are  for  infants. 

Ctearty,  ttiere  is  a  strong  need  for  greatly 
expanded  chikf  care  sennces  in  my  district, 
and  tt>e  national  statistx»  indkate  a  similar 
need  natkxMnde.  The  Federal  Government 
shouM  provkie  incentives  for  day  care  provki- 
ers,  as  weH  as  assistance  to  families  who 
cannot  afford  day  care  services. 

I  have  been  encouraged  by  the  current 
debate  over  welfare;  almost  every  proposal 
has  Included  day  care  servnes  for  partKipants 
who  are  registered  in  educatkjn  and  training 
pro-ams.  We  must  acknowledge  the  need  for 
day  care  servnes  and  its  relatmnship  to  the 
large  percentage  of  single  women  with  chil- 
dren on  pubik:  assistance.  This  factor  must  be 
an  integral  part  of  any  welfare  reform  pack- 
age. 

Further  positive  actk>n  has  been  taken  at 
different  levels  of  government  to  provkie  child 
cars  centers.  Montgomery  County  has  an- 
nounced plans  for  the  first  county  owned 
modular  chiM  care  center,  the  Shady  Grove 
ChiW  Care  Center,  to  be  opened  at  the  Shady 
Grove  Life  Sciences  Center  in  the  Rockville/ 
Gaitfwrsburg  area  in  April.  This  center  will 
serw  40  chMren,  and  the  county  plans  to 
open  4  more  centers  ttw  year,  with  a  goal  of 
17  osnters  over  a  5-year  perkxi. 

At  the  Federal  level  in  Montgomery  County, 
a  ciMd  care  center  is  planned  as  part  of  the 
conaoMatnn  of  the  National  Oceanic  and  At- 


mospheric  Administratton    in    SHver   Spring. 
Child  cara  sendees  shouM  be  encouraged  at 

the   Federal,   State,   and   tocai  government 


Asa  new  memt>er  of  the  executive  board  of 
the  congnasstonal  caucus  on  women's  issues, 
I  am  pteaaed  to  be  involved  in  the  planning  for 
the  Economk:  Equity  Act,  wtikii  will  t>e  intro- 
duced in  the  next  month.  This  package  of  bills 
to  improve  economk:  equity  for  women  will  in- 
clude several  day  care  proposals,  and  I  am 
hopeful  tliat  day  care  legisiatk>n  will  be  a  con- 
greasionsl  priority  during  the  100th  Congress. 
I  kx>k  fonvard  to  working  with  the  gentleiady 
from  Illinois  arxj  the  other  Members  speaking 
heretoda^. 

Mr.  EDiVARDS  of  Califonte.  It  is  time  for 
ttie  Fedetal  Government  to  enter  tfie  modem 
worM  and  realize  that  the  1950's  are  gone. 
The  nuclear  family  is  no  tonger  the  norm  of 
tf)e  American  family. 

Look  sround  you.  Today  most  families  are 
composed  of  two-irKome  families,  and  one  in 
six  American  families  is  headed  by  a  smgle 
woman.  Women  are  continuing  to  enter  the 
labor  force  at  phenomenal  rates,  and  ttiey  are 
doing  so  because  they  have  to.  In  today's 
worid  it  takes  two  incomes  to  live  the  Ameri- 
can dream.  Twro-ttwds  of  ttw  vwmen  in  ttie 
work  foroa  are  eittier  sole  provkiers  or  have 
husbands  who  earn  less  ttian  $15,000.  There 
may  have  been  a  time  when  a  woman  chose 
not  to  remain  at  home  with  her  kkls,  but  today 
she  has  no  choKe. 

So  what  about  the  chiklren?  Speak  with  the 
families  ie  your  districts  and  hear  wttat  tfiey 
have  to  say.  Ttiey  are  vwxried  t>ecause  there 
are  no  anailable  sk>ts  in  the  day  care  centers 
in  tfieir  oity,  anA  they  are  worried  because 
they  doni  know  what  ttieir  kkjs  are  doing  in 
ttie  aftermons  wtien  school  is  out  and  no  one 
is  home  to  watch  ttiem.  It  is  a  big  protilem. 
The  cNMren's  defense  fund  estimates  that  as 
many  as  6  to  7  millkKi  chiklren  under  ttie  age 
of  13  are  prot>al)ly  left  to  fend  for  ttiemselves 
for  a  large  part  of  ttieir  day. 

Even  if  we  wanted  to  we  wouM  not  be  at>le 
to  return  to  the  days  of  a  single-eamer  family. 
The  economy  is  now  too  dependent  upon  this 
larger  labor  force.  We  have  to  reexamine  our 
aged  policies  and  bring  them  up  to  date  with 
ttie  1980%,  and  chikl  care  shoukl  be  one  of 
the  first  polKies  we  address. 

We  cannot  even  begin  to  talk  about  com- 
petitiveneBS  wtien  we  are  not  witling  to  help 
our  own  labor  force  handle  all  of  the  stresses 
and  strains  modem  society  has  placed  on 
them. 

Lately  there  has  also  been  a  tot  of  talk 
about  workfare,  and  wtiat  we  are  finding  is  it 
is  diffwult  for  a  single  woman  to  attend  to  a 
job  and  her  chiklren. 

Only  4  percent  of  all  American  families  fit 
ttie  stereotype  of  the  traditkyial  family— wife 
at  home.  hustMuid  as  breadwinner,  and  a 
couple  of  chiklren.  They  may  have  no  problem 
with  chikl  care,  but  don't  you  think  it  is  time  to 
address  the  needs  of  the  other  96  percent  of 
our  Natkxi's  families? 

Natxxid  chlM  cara  is  a  poKcy  ttiis  country 
desperately  needs.  Our  chiklren  shoukl  not  be 
the  vkriimB  of  our  chaining  economy,  and  we 
cannot  afford  to  let  this  happen  for  the  sake 
of  the  future  of  our  country.  Let's  start  ad- 


dreeelng  ttie  needs  of  our  economy  by  ad- 
dressing the  needs  of  our  families.  We  need  a 
natkmal  chid  care  polcy. 

Mr.  MARTINEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  common 
knowledge  ttiat  our  Nation's  work  force  and 
famliee  are  undergoing  rapkl  change.  Women, 
perticularty  working  mothers,  are  entering  ttie 
lat>or  force  at  a  rate  unsurpassed  in  our  histo- 
ty.  Needy  60  percent  of  married  moltiers  with 
ctiiUren  undsr  5  are  now  working,  compared 
to  only  37  percent  in  1970.  Almost  6  milKon 
families  with  chlMren  were  maintained  by  a 
single  mother  in  1964.  In  addition,  it  is  project- 
ed that  the  growth  of  single  parent  as  well  as 
duo  parent  househokls  with  absent,  working 
parents  will  continue  far  into  ttie  next  decade. 
This  is  a  crucial  family  issue.  As  more  and 
more  families  are  forced  to  join  ttie  latxx 
market,  even  in  two-parent  housetiokls,  ttie 
need  for  assistance  in  maintaining  ttie  care 
arxl  health  of  ttw  chikl  becomes  critRal.  We 
know  that  atMence  from  home  can  create 
major  strains  on  working  parents,  ttieir  em- 
pkjyers,  and  ttieir  chiklren.  This  is  expressed 
in  ttie  work  place  in  alisenteeism,  high  turnov- 
er rates,  and  a  toss  of  morale  and  motivatton. 
Forward-ttiinldng  companies  tiave  recognized 
this,  and  have  instituted  ctiiM  care  programs 
ttiat  have  been  very  successful  in  reversing 
ttiese  negative  trends.  Unfortunately,  relatively 
few  have  fdtowed  ttieir  lead. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  ctiiW  care  program  does  not 
have  to  be  elatxxate  or  expensive  in  order  to 
be  cost  t>eneftoial.  It  may  take  ttie  form  of 
anyttiing  from  a  simple  referral  or  informatton- 
al  exchange  system  to  an  actual  onsite  day- 
care center.  Wtiat  is  knportant  wtiatever  ttie 
company  ctiooses  to  do,  is  ttiat  ttie  emptoyer 
recognizes  ttiat  its  emptoyees  benefit  from  re- 
sponsitile  corporate  polkaes,  whtoh  in  turn  erv 
hances  producttvity.  Emptoyee  and  emptoyer 
both  tMnefit  Morale  arxl  productivity  in- 
creases, and  ttie  company's  put)lk:  image  is 
also  enhanced. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  here  in  ttie  Congress  have 
a  similar  opportunity.  We  can  stiow  ttie  Ameri- 
can family  ttiat  we  are  Indeed  aware  of  ttieir 
evergrowing  need  for  quality  chito  care.  We 
can  take  ttie  lead  and  develop  chikl  care  Ini- 
tiatives ttiat  will  tie  a  positive  investment  In 
ttiose  who  tioW  ttie  future  of  our  country  In 
ttieir  hands — our  ctiiklren.  Mr.  Speaker,  ttiat  is 
what  I  intend  to  do,  and  I  urge  all  of  my  col- 
leagues to  support  our  efforts. 

Mr.  TOWNS.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  in  ttie  Con- 
gresstonal  Black  Caucus  have  designated 
1987  as  ttie  "Year  of  ttie  Chikl."  I  am  delight- 
ed to  parttoipate  with  my  colleagues  in  this 
special  onler  recognizing  ttie  Importance  of 
ctiiklcare. 

Certainly,  we  ail  recognize  the  vital  role 
wfitoh  chid  care  plays  in  our  society.  Not  only 
does  it  offer  a  strong  educattonal  foundation 
for  ttKXJsands  of  young  ctiiklren,  but  it  also 
altows  parents  ttie  opportunity  and  optton  of 
working  outakle  of  the  home. 

Wrth  ctiiM  care  provkSng  such  an  integral 
service  to  our  communities,  it  becomes  abso- 
kJtaly  essential  ttiat  we  in  Congress  put  forth 
maximum  efffort  to  ensure  ttiat  the  chikl  care 
wliich  our  Nation's  ctiiklren  receive  is  of  ttie 
highest  quaMy. 

I  am  proud  to  lend  my  support  to  legisia- 
tk)r>— ttie  ChM  and  Family  Devetopment  Act- 
introduced  by  my  colleague.  Representative 


Carimss  Collins,  whtoh  seeks  to  address  ttiis 
pressing  need.  With  its  pfwsags  we  win  be 
makkig  a  statement  wtiich  says  that  ttw  future 
of  our  children,  ttieir  positive  growth  and  de- 
vetopment. is  one  of  our  highest  prtorities. 

Mr.  DYMALLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  ttte  is  a  coun- 
try ttwt  places  a  high  vakw  on  hard  wotIl  We 
expect  it  of  ourselves.  And  «ra  tioBovo  every 
adult  shoukl  be  gainfully  emptoyed.  During 
Worid  War  11  a  sutMtantial  numtwr  of  women 
worked  outskle  ttieir  homes.  In  ttw  1940's  and 
1950's  ttw  opportunity  for  a  woman  to  work 
outskle  ttw  home  was  often  just  ttwt,  an  op- 
portunity. It  was  a  ctKiice  ttiat  coukl  be  made. 
But  it  was  still  expected  wittiin  our  society  ttwt 
ttw  male  wouM  provkie  ttw  primary  income  for 
ttw  family  wtiMe  ttw  female  woukl  be  ttw  pri- 
mary care  giver  wittiin  ttw  twme. 

Our  society  has  ctianged.  Most  adults,  men 
and  women,  have  jot»  outskle  ttw  tiome.  It  is 
no  tonger  an  opportunity  a  woman  may 
ctwose;  It  is  s  necessity  for  ttw  economk: 
well-being  of  the  family.  It  costs  a  tot  of 
money  to  live  comfortably  in  ttw  United  States 
today.  Ttw  cost  of  living  requires  most  men 
and  women  to  wort(  outskle  the  tiome. 

WtMle  we  place  a  high  value  on  hard  work, 
we  pay  much  less  attention  to  ttw  sock)togk»l 
sti'ess  ttwt  has  boen  created  by  ttw  necessity 
of  twving  all  adults  in  a  family  work  outskle 
ttw  home.  We  have  not  provkled  for  ttw 
young  chiklren  in  any  organized  way.  Perhaps 
we  still  hokl  to  the  twiief  ttwt  ttw  woman  of 
ttw  house  stioukl  tw  finding  ttw  time  to  main- 
tain ttw  role  of  primary  care  giver.  It  is  a  false 
belief  today.  We  have  a  society  in  vvtitoh  ttw 
demands  of  wort(  force  us  to  seek  a  numtwr 
of  care  givers.  We  are  twcoming  a  society 
wnttwut  primary  care  givers.  Pertiaps  it  woukl 
be  more  accurate  to  think  of  our  society  as 
orw  in  wtireh  tlwre  are  care  managers,  namely 
parents,  but  In  whtoh  ttw  care  of  ttw  young  Is 
distritxited  among  a  variety  of  care  provklers. 

Ttiere  is  a  sertous  confitot  between  our  out- 
moded belief  in  ttw  primary  care  giver  and  ttw 
reality  of  our  daily  work  lives.  It  is  a  confitot 
that  will  adversely  alter  our  society  If  it  Is  not 
dealt  with  intelligentty.  It  will  alter  society  be- 
cause we  will  raise  cotiorts  of  ctiitoren  wtw 
tiave  twen  inadequately  cared  for.  We  know 
ttwt  many  wtw  do  not  receive  proper  care 
never  learn  to  give  proper  care.  In  the  tong 
term  our  failure  to  meet  ttw  ctwllenge  of 
making  quality  chikl  care  generally  avallat>le 
arxl  generally  accessible  will  be  the  dissolu- 
tton  of  ttw  very  thing  ttwt  is  ttw  essence  of 
ttw  family:  care. 

Our  Federal  Govemment  exists  for  the  ben- 
efit of  ttw  people.  When  a  national  problem 
arises  ttwt  has  ttw  potential  to  undermine  as 
fundamental  an  element  of  the  society  as 
care,  ttw  Federal  Govemment  bears  some  re- 
sporisitMlity  In  resolving  ttw  problem.  Quite 
property  ttw  Federal  Govemment  has  resisted 
pressure  to  dtotate  dedstora  ttwt  stiouto  be 
made  t>y  ttw  adult  memtwr  or  memtwrs  of  a 
family.  Some  woukl  see  ttw  laying  out  of  a 
Federal  chikl  care  policy  as  such  an  unwar- 
ranted intrusk>n.  Ttwre  was  a  time  wtwn  It 
wouM  tiave  twen  an  uwarranted  intruston.  But 
the  circumstances  of  daily  life  ki  this  country 
have  ctianged  to  such  an  extent  ttwt  not  to 
estatilish  s  national  poltoy  in  ttw  area  is  im- 
proper. Ttw  families  of  our  country  need  some 


help.  And  I  ttiink  ttwy  have  spoken  dearly  in 
ttiis  respect 

Our  esteemed  coNeague  Caroos  Collins 
has  provkled  a  blueprint  by  wtiich  we  migtM 
begin  to  consbuct  a  national  chid  care  poicy. 
I  ttiink  ttwt  bhwprint,  H.R.  95,  strices  ttw  dei- 
cate  twianoe  twtween  ttw  rights  of  the  famly 
and  ttw  responsitiility  of  ttw  GovemmenL 
Under  ttw  Collins  bil,  psrents  retain  ttwir  ded- 
stonmaking  role  with  respect  to  chid  care. 
Ttw  role  of  ttw  Govemment  wil  tw  to  pnwide 
options.  SignifKantly,  Congresswoman  CoL- 
UNS  has  recognized  ttiat  the  famles  witti  ttw 
fewest  options  now  are  those  wtxwe  inoome 
is  just  atxTve  the  cutoff  level  for  Head  Start 
eligitiility.  Ttiese  famHas  cannot  afford  ttw 
cost  of  private  day  care  and  cannot  meet  ttw 
requirements  to  obtain  puUtoly  financed  day 
care. 

Wisety,  Congresswoman  Coluns  does  not 
try  to  lay  out  ttw  detais  of  the  needed  poKcy- 
Rather,  she  defines  ttiose  boundaries  wittiin 
wtitoh  a  national  ctvkl  care  poltoy  must  be 
housed.  Her  bill  altows  quafified  arwiysts  at 
ttw  Department  of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
toes  a  finite  amount  of  tirrw  to  assess  ttw  de- 
tails of  ttw  problem  and  to  suggest  poides 
wtitoh  will  address  ttiose  problems.  I  ttiink  ttw 
Congresswoman  has  dorw  the  country  s  greet 
servtoe  tiy  stwwing  ttw  way  toward  sohjtion  to 
a  problem  ttwt  cries  out  for  a  sototion.  Her 
work  deserves  a  ttx)rough  hearing,  and  it  de- 
serves to  be  passed  into  law.  I  commend  her 
for  her  leadership  and  pledge  my  support  to 
this  timely  legisiatton. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  commend  my 
colleague,  Representative  Coluns,  for  her 
dedtoation  to  resolving  ttw  critical  probkam  of 
chito  care.  The  Issue  that  she  speaks  to  is 
urgent  Fifty-five  milkon  women,  more  ttwn 
ever  before,  are  part  of  ttw  Amertoan  work- 
force. Of  these,  60  percent  have  minor  ctiil- 
dren.  Half  of  all  mottiers  return  to  work  wittiin 
a  year  of  ttw  birtti  of  ttieir  ctiito.  Perhaps  8 
millton  chiklren  under  ttw  age  of  13  go  wittwut 
supervision  at  home  every  worldng  day. 

Despite  gains  made  in  recent  years,  chito 
care  is  still  unaffordat>to  or  simply  unavailatile 
for  many.  There  are  atxMJt  3.000  chito  care 
provklers  in  ttiis  country,  and  23  millton  ctiil- 
dren  in  need  of  such  care.  With  ttw  cost  of 
chito  care  ranging  from  $1,500  to  $10,000  per 
year,  many  parents  sknply  go  wittwuL  For 
singto  women  wtw  head  housetiokls,  the  situ- 
ation is  nearly  impossitile;  with  a  median 
annual  inoome  of  $13,660  even  ttw  least  ex- 
pensive forms  of  ctiito  care  are  often  out  of 
reach.  With  so  much  need  still  going  unmet 
despite  the  efforts  of  parents.  State  govern- 
ments, and  ttw  private  sector,  dearty  ttw  time 
has  come  to  focus  Federal  attention  and  re- 
sources on  ttw  problem  in  a  compretwnsive, 
cotwrent  fashton. 

Accordingly,  I  am  very  pleased  to  be  a  co- 
sponsor  of  ttw  Family  and  Chikl  Devetopment 
Act  Representative  Coluns,  farsighted  bin  to 
increase  ttw  access  of  tow-  and  mkldle- 
income  parents  to  quality  chikl  care.  It  wouU 
provkie  an  accurate  assessment  of  ttw  chid 
care  stKxtage  in  this  country  t>y  requiring  the 
Seaetary  of  Heattti  and  Human  Servtoes  to 
sbxly  chito  care  needs.  It  wouto  assure  ttwt 
resources  are  deptoyed  in  an  efftoient  manner 
tiy  requiring  ttw  Secretary  to  coordinate  Fed- 
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I  pdoy.  R  would  prawids  inosn- 

'Ooit  toms  ifid  grants,  for  ths 

I  of  iww  d4r  em  OMm  «nd  ttw 

I  of  «dMlno  onM.  R  would  anhanc* 

of  ■»•  noidioil  lylM  tooftetd 

I  Dy  sIpQSVIQ  D0O0RIB  flOOOfuhQ  tO 

itao  and  bwonw.  By  addraaaliiu  this 
» of  praUonM— MMMmont,  coofdkwtfon, 

— ■BMy— 4  bslsvs  IMs  bW 

pfOKMH  a  aomi  ippraach  to  •  crWcai  prob- 


I  anooMWQB  my  calaaguaa  to  Iwwilaa  lend 
thair  aupport  to  ttria  ploo*  of  ligMation.  At  a 
tbm  <i*ian  Ponqraaa  is  dswoMng  grsst  atlan- 
lon  to  pnUoma  of  woiars  ratorm  and  em- 
ftatttmif.  R  la  Inoumbani  upon  us  to  address 
al  aapoola  of  Rwaa  kauoa.  A  1962  Cwwus 
Biaaau  study  oondudad  that  nswty  half  of 
tmrnoMng  aing|to  motian  would  work  If  af- 
tnnlifia  ohU  oara  waa  avaiabla.  By  ap- 
In  a  oompfshsniivo 


, , COLUNS'  m 

Is  Jual  audi  an  InalgNM  piaoa  of  legislation. 


OENXRAL  LEAVE 

Ifn.  COLLIN&  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
ananlmoua  conaent  that  all  Members 
have  5  legislatJre  days  In  which  to 
revlae  and  extend  their  remariu  on 
ttaia  paitleularvedal  order. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
OoHxaLB).  la  there  objection  to  the 
reqneot  of  the  genUewoman  from  Illi- 
nois? 

There  waa  no  objection. 


THE  REPRESSION  OF  CASTRO'S 
CDBA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  prevknia  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Shum- 
WAT]  iareeomiMd  for  M  minutes. 

Mr.  SHDMWAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  less 
than  90  mOea  from  the  coast  of  Flori- 
da liea  one  of  the  world's  moat  brutal 
regimea.  The  Caatro  brothers  came  to 
power  promiaing  "individual  rights 
that  win  be  fully  practiced  in  real  life" 
and  "a  representative  government 
baaed  on  the  genuine  expression  of  the 
general  wtlL"  For  nearly  three  decades 
the  Cuban  people  have  endured  a  very 
different  reality. 

In  the  wocds  of  Armando  Valladares. 
a  Cuban  poet  who  q^ent  22  yean  in 
Caatro's  prisons. 


J.  when  tbe  whole  truth  Is  known 
In  detsll.  manWnrt  will  feel  the  revulsion  It 
felt  when  the  crimes  of  Stalin  were  l>rousbt 
to  unit. 

Every  aspect  of  life  in  Cuba  is  strict- 
ly controlled  by  the  Communist  Party 
and  monitored  by  block,  committees 
known  aa  Committeea  for  the  Defense 
of  the  Revolution.  These  committees 
report  any  unusual  activities  such  as 
unauthorind  meetlnga  with  foreigners 
or  reeqiUoo  of  fmdgn  radio  broad- 
casts. Cubana  have  reportedly  been 
fined  for  eritlciilng  Castro  in  their 
houea.  While  many  churches  have 
been  closed,  the  ones  that  remain 


opci  are  doaely  monitored  by  the 
Uock  coQunittees.  Persons  who  main- 
tain religious  beliefs  are  denied  educar 
tioaal  and  employment  opportunities. 

Tlie  overwhelming  repression  was 
described  by  a  young  novelist  who  was 
persecuted  for  "ideological  diversion." 

It  would  be  almost  naive  to  analyse  the  re- 
cession only  in  terms  of  the  people  the 
■ystem  has  decided  to  sentence  to  prison  (h- 
shoot  ICore  subtle,  more  sinister,  more  Im- 
moaU.  more  impossible  to  verify  and  more 
terrible,  is  the  represston  of  sHenoe,  of  com- 
pulsion, of  threats,  of  dally  extortions,  the 
nnofslns  official  menace,  the  fear  un- 
leashed through  the  perfect  mechanisms 
that  make  of  man  not  only  a  repressed 
person,  but  also  a  self-repressed  one.  not 
only  a  censored  person,  but  a  self -censored 
one.  not  only  one  watched  over,  but  one 
who  watches  over  himself,  since  he  knows 
*  *  *  that  the  censorship,  the  vlgUanoe,  the 
repsesslon.  are  not  simple  psychological 
manias  or  fantasies  of  persecution,  but 
ratber  sinister  apparatuses,  ready  to  sQently 
strike  us  without  the  free  world  *  *  *  even 
manaslns  to  know  for  certain  what  hap- 
pened to  us. 

Tlie  Cuban  Government  maintains  a 
vast  network  of  prisons  and  concentra- 
tion camps  to  enforce  the  dictates  of 
the  Communist  Party  through  arbi- 
trary arrests,  torture,  and  secret  exe- 
cuUons.  Cuba  has  the  highest  number 
of  political  prisoners,  per  capita.  In  the 
world.  Persona  are  often  arrested  with- 
out warrants,  held  incommunicado  for 
long  periods  of  time  without  Judicial 
hearings  and  without  notification  of 
their  families. 

Since  1977.  as  a  result  of  legislation 
pasted  by  the  Congress,  the  State  De- 
partment has  prepared  an  ^nn^mi 
report  on  human  rights  practices  In 
countries  around  the  world.  In  summa- 
rizing the  situation  in  Cuba,  the  1986 
report  states  that: 

Rspresslon  of  iMsic  rights  today  is  so  per- 
vasive that  Cuba  holds  the  dubious  distinc- 
tion of  being  the  Western  Hemisphere's 
most  serious  violator  of  human  rights  snd 
fundamental  freedoms. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  you  some 
of  Oie  highlights  of  this  report  which 
is  a  sad  tribute  to  the  inhumanities  of 
the  Cuban  Oovemment. 

usracT  poa  TBI  umuaiTv  or  trx  pkrsom 

The  first  section  of  this  report  fo- 
cuses on  respect  for  the  integrity  of 
the  person.  It  discusses  political  kill- 
ing, disappearance,  torture,  arbitrary 
arrest,  denial  of  a  fair  public  trial,  and 
arbitrary  interference  with  privacy 
and  the  family. 

POLITICAL  anxmo 

Since  the  Castro  regime  came  to 
power  in  1959.  It  has  frequently  resort- 
ed to  summary  execution  of  Its  oppo- 
nents. In  1986.  secret  executions  re- 
makied  an  Instrument  of  policy  with 
the  victims  being  denied  any  sem- 
blance of  due  process  in  terms  of  a 
trial  with  tninimiim  guarantees  of  f alr- 
nesa  and  Justice. 

In  1983,  200  farmers  refused  to  sell 
their  crops  to  the  Government  below 
cost.  The  fanners  who  protested  by 
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bumJnc  some  of  their  crops  in  front  of 
a  Govecnment  warehouse  were  arrest- 
ed. Eleven  were  executed. 

Last  August,  Antonio  Frias  Sosa,  a 
17-year-Dld  student  reportedly  woi^ng 
with  thf  Cuban  CoDunlttee  on  Human 
Rights,  waa  arrested  for  having  a  copy 
of  the  Universal  Declaration  of 
Human  Rights.  According  to  police,  he 
ccHnmltted  suicide  a  few  hours  after 
his  arrest. 

At  th«  end  of  1986.  nine  persons  im- 
prisoned in  Combinado  del  Bste  prison 
for  religloiis  activities  were  reportedly 
awaiting  execution. 

Diaappearnnee 

While  there  are  no  clear  reports  of 
disappearances,  persons  arrested  for 
poliUca]  offenses  are  often  held  incom- 
municado for  long  periods  of  time 
without  notification  of  their  families. 
In  fact,  friends  and  relatives  risk  retri- 
bution for  merely  inquiring  about 
their  fate. 

Torture 

Long-term  prisoners  released  in  1986 
confirmed  previous  reports  of  the  In- 
himian  conditions  in  Cuban  Jails.  In- 
cluding: torture  by  prison  medical 
staff  and  others;  beatings  by  prison  of- 
ficials; inadequate  diet;  withholding 
medical  care,  fresh  sir.  and  exercise; 
denying  family  visits  and  mail  for 
years;  aolitary  confinement;  physical 
injury  caused  by  electronic  noise  ma- 
chines; and  medical  experiments  on 
unsuqiecting  prisoners. 

In  his  book.  "Against  All  Hope."  Ar- 
mando Valladares  gives  a  detailed  ac- 
count based  on  22  years  of  personal 
experience  of  the  particularly  brutal 
treatment  which  is  reserved  for  the 
plantodas,  which  means  steadfast  or 
rooted.  This  term,  which  has  become  a 
badge  of  honor  In  Cuba,  refers  to 
those  political  prisoners  who  refuse  to 
wear  the  uniform  of  the  common 
criminal  or  to  submit  to  political  reha- 
bilitation. Some  of  the  plantados  have 
spent  years  in  solitary  confinement 
and  been  subjected  to  the  most  de- 
grading torture  and  inhumane  treat- 
ment. 

Arfritrary  arrett,  detention,  or  exile 

Under  article  61  of  the  Cuban  Con- 
stitution, the  state  security  forces  can 
secretly  arrest  without  a  warrant  any 
person  oonsidered  to  be  harmful  to  the 
"decision  of  the  Cuban  people  to  build 
socialism  and  communism."  These  per- 
sons can  be  held  incommunicado  for 
long  periods  of  time  without  Judicial 
hearings.  Even  if  a  hearing  is  held, 
they  are  not  always  allowed  to  have 
the  assistance  of  a  lawyer.  Persons  ar- 
rested for  practicing  certain  religious 
or  critidzing  the  Oovemment  can  be 
charged  with  counterrevolutionary  ac- 
tivities. There  is  no  baU  for  those  who 
are  chaised  with  state  security  crimes. 

Political  prisoners  are  routinely  held 
beyond  the  term  of  their  lengthy  sen- 
tence without  any  new  charges  or  Judi- 
cial proqess.  Their  freedom  depends  on 


a  personal  decision  of  Fidel  Castro 
who  often  waits  to  release  them  to 
obtain  favor  with  visiting  foreigners. 
Pastor  BCacuran  Gonzalez  waa  released 
in  1986  after  serving  28  years  In 
prison,  though  he  was  sentenced  to 
only  10  years. 

Even  when  they  are  released,  former 
political  prisoners  are  often  subject  to 
constant  surveillance  and  official  har- 
assment. Including  the  denial  of  ration 
cards.  Identification  documents,  and 
employment.  When  RIcardo  Bofill 
Pages,  president  of  the  Cuban  Com- 
mittee for  Human  Rights,  was  released 
from  his  second  prison  term  in  1985  he 
was  placed  under  virtual  house  arrest, 
denied  the  means  of  earning  a  living, 
and  denied  permission  to  Join  his  wife 
and  son  in  the  United  States. 

Denial  affair  piMic  trial 
In  Cuba  there  is  no  right  to  habeas 
corpus  or  a  Judicial  determination  of 
the  legality  of  detention.  In  civil  cases 
the  Government  exercises  effective 
control  over  the  five-person  panel 
which  decides  these  cases  through  the 
presence  of  two  workers'  representa- 
tives who  ensure  that  the  interests  of 
the  revolution  are  protected.  Persons 
charged  with  counterrevolutionary 
crimes  are  often  tried  and  sentenced 
by  secret  military  tribunals. 

Defendants  are  entitled  to  legal  rep- 
resentation, at  least  in  theory.  Howev- 
er, lawyers  who  are  too  energetic  In 
the  defense  of  political  defendants 
may  find  themselves  facing  lengthy 
prison  terms.  In  1983,  the  Government 
sought  the  death  penalty  for  five 
workers  who  talked  to  their  colleagues 
about  the  need  for  an  Independent 
imlon.  When  the  first  Judge  sentenced 
them  to  Imprisonment,  Castro  de- 
manded a  second  trial  which  resulted 
In  death  sentences.  The  first  Judge 
and  four  of  the  defense  lawyers  were 
Imprisoned  and  sentenced  to  death. 
Three  other  lawyers  Involved  In  the 
case  received  30-year  sentences.  As  a 
result  of  international  outcry,  all  of 
the  death  sentences  were  commuted  to 
lengthy  prison  terms. 

In  the  words  of  Dr.  Bofill,  who  was 
Imprisoned  for  his  activities  as  presi- 
dent of  the  Cuban  Committee  for 
Human  Rights: 

Over  the  past  2S  yean  there  have  been 
massive  and  systematic  executions  after  ille- 
gal trials  presided  over  by  special  tribunals 
that  provide  no  legal  guarantees.  *  *  *  The 
country  has  l)een  under  a  virtual  state  of 
Martial  Law  since  1959;  Anyone  can  be  ar- 
rested without  a  legal  trial  or  bearing,  ac- 
cused of  *  *  *  any  *  *  *  charge  fabricated  by 
the  Cuban  Security  Police,  without  evidence 
of  any  kind,  or  solely  on  the  basis  of  known 
"confessions"  obtained  by  violent  means, 
and  then  condonned  to  death  by  firing 
sQuad. 

Arbitrary  interference  with  prlvacv  and 
family 

As  I  mentioned  earlier,  block  com- 
mittees are  expected  to  report  any  un- 
usual activltiea.  including  conspicuous 
consimiption  or  criticism  of  the  Gov- 


ernment. There  is  no  privacy  in  Cuba 
where  homes  are  routinely  searched 
without  a  warrant,  telephones  are 
t^K>ed  and  mail  is  opened. 

There  is  a  conscious  effort  to  drive  a 
wedge  between  parents  and  their  chil- 
dren who  are  taught  that  the  state's 
Interests  have  priority  over  f  amUy  ties. 
Children  are  required  to  volunteer  75 
days  a  year  In  remote  work  camps. 
Children,  even  as  young  as  11  years 
old,  are  subjected  to  prison-like  disci- 
pline and  harsh  conditions  of  forced 
labor,  often  woiidng  as  much  as  16 
hours  a  day.  6  days  a  week.  The  Gov- 
ernment takes  advantage  of  this  op- 
portunity to  engage  in  Intensive  party 
Indoctrination. 

BXSPKCT  FOR  CIVIL  LUKKTISS 

The  report  then  turns  to  civil  liber- 
ties. Including  freedom  of  speech  and 
press,  freedom  of  association,  freedom 
of  religion,  and  freedom  of  movement. 
Freedom  of  speech  and  pre*i 
It  should  come  as  no  surprise  that  a 
Communist  regime  such  as  Cuba  con- 
trols the  media  which  can  only  publish 
or  broadcast  the  party  line.  The  Gov- 
ernment Jams  all  foreign  radio  and  tel- 
evision broadcasts,  including  Voice  of 
America's  Cuba  Service  known  as 
Radio  Marti. 

Freedom  of  OMtociation 
Which  membership  in  the  Commu- 
nist Party  Is  a  prerequisite  to  higher 
education  and  many  Job  opportunities, 
the  right  of  association  does  not 
extend  beyond  the  Government-spon- 
sored associations.  The  Government 
controls  all  associations  and  meetings 
are  monitored  by  the  block  commit- 
tees. 

Cuba's  repression  of  freedom  of  as- 
sociation is  clearly  demonstrated  in 
the  reported  arrest,  disappearance  or 
death  of  aU  of  the  members  of  the 
Committee  for  Human  Rights  in  Cuba, 
with  the  exception  of  its  president  Dr. 
Ricardo  Bofill  Pages  who  sought 
refuge  In  the  French  Embassy  in 
Havana  where  he  remains  today. 
Freedom  of  rHigion 
Many  churches  have  been  closed  and 
some  desecrated.  Those  that  remain 
ojjen  are  monitored  by  the  block  com- 
mittees. Persons  who  practice  their  re- 
ligion in  Cuba  are  subject  to  various 
forms  of  discrimination.  Including 
denial  of  educational  and  employment 
opportunities.  I>arent8  who  share  their 
religious  beliefs  with  their  children 
can  be  arrested  for  the  crime  of  ideo- 
logical deviationlsm. 

It  is  illegal  to  celebrate  Christmas, 
and  Holy  Week  has  been  replaced  by  a 
celebration  of  the  failure  of  the  Bay  of 
Figs  Invasion.  The  Government  re- 
fuses to  recognize  the  Jehovah's  Wit- 
nesses Church  or  to  respect  the  beliefs 
of  the  Seventh  Day  Adventists  who 
object  to  compulsory  woi^  on  Satur- 
day. The  Jewish  community  is  without 
a  permanent  rabbL  The  overwhelming 
discrimination  against  all  religions  Is 


reflected  in  the  fact  that  most  persons 
who  practice  a  religious  faith  are  over 
50  years  of  age. 

Freedom  of  mofvement 
The  State  Department  estimates 
that  there  are  probably  several  thou- 
sand Cubans  in  prison  for  attempting 
to  leave  the  coimtry.  which  is  a  politi- 
cal crime  in  Cuba.  Persons  who  ask  to 
emigrate  risk  losing  their  Jobs,  homes, 
and  ration  books.  Their  children  may 
be  refused  further  education.  Thooe 
who  are  granted  permission  to  leave 
are  often  required  to  pay  exorbitant 
fees  for  travel  documents  and  thou- 
sands of  dollars  to  reimburse  the  Gov- 
ernment for  eductional  expenses. 

The  inhumanities  of  the  Castro 
regime  are  no  secret.  It  has  driven  IS 
percent  of  the  Cuban  population  into 
exile,  with  1  million  persons  seeking 
refuge  in  the  United  States.  Yet  the 
international  community  has  been 
silent.  In  the  words  of  our  U.N.  Am- 
bassador Veman  Walters:  "For  nearly 
3  decades,  this  regime  has  abused  the 
Cuban  people  with  impunity  without 
even  a  cursory  investigation  by  the 
United  Nations."  It  is  this  silence 
which  allows  the  atrocities  to  contin- 
ue. 

Next  week  the  U.N.  Human  Rights 
Commission  will  have  an  opportunity 
to  vote  on  a  resolution  Introduced  by 
the  United  States  which  calls  for  an 
investigation  of  human  rights  in  Cuba. 
I  am  pleased  to  Join  with  over  40  of 
my  colleagues  in  introducing  a  resolu- 
tion which  condemns  Castro's  tragic 
record  and  calls  upon  the  United  Na- 
tions to  place  Cuba  among  the  highest 
priorities  of  its  human  rights  agenda.  I 
hope  you  will  join  me  in  breaking  the 
silence  and  sending  a  message  of  hope 
to  15,000  political  prisoners  who  lan- 
guish in  Cuban  prisons. 

Mr.  BADHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  nowhere  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere  Is  there  a  more  cruel,  re- 
pressive and  systematk;  abuser  of  human 
rights  than  in  CkJt>a.  Basic  rights  and  freedoms 
which  we  In  America  take  for  granted— free- 
dom of  speech,  freedom  of  religkxi,  and  free- 
dom of  movement— are  denied  to  the  Cuban 
people.  Short-term  detention  or  Indefinite  Irv 
carceratkxi  in  the  notorious  prisora  and  con- 
centration camps  of  Cuba  await  those  who 
courageously  risk  both  their  own  and  ttwir 
families  lives  to  fight  for  IndMdual  freedoms. 

These  brave  Cubans  are  subfect  to  untold 
hardships  while  under  detentnn.  Foreed  labor 
is  common  in  the  Cuban  prison  system.  In 
fact  a  seraor  offictal  In  the  Cuban  prison 
system  once  stated,  "prisoners  are  a  primary 
woricforce."  in  addition,  the  prisons  are  also 
the  hon>e  for  many  Cuban  chiklren,  whose 
formative  years  are  a  mbcture  of  backbreeking 
labor,  poor  food.  Inadequate  mednai  attan- 
ton,  and  widospread  sexual  abuse  by 
common  criminals.  Systematk:  torture  is  still 
rampant  in  Cuban  camps,  and  many  recently 
released  prisoners  have  testified  that  torture 
practkMS  ckMely  resemble  those  of  Nazi  oon- 
centratkxi  camps. 
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Wa  esnnol.  and  must  not  M  these  alroc- 
Maa  go  unnoioad  Mora  important,  we  cannot, 
and  IndaadL  must  not  M  thaee  noble  aspira- 
fom^  saenfcaa,  and  sudsrings  tar  the  cause 
t»  frsadom  bo  torgoOsn.  As  Thomas  Paine 
onoa  saidL  "Ha  thai  would  make  his  own  liber- 
ty saoura  must  gusid  avan  his  enemy  from 
tor  If  ha  vtalaiss  this  duty,  he  e»- 
prindpla  that  w«  reach  himself."  I 
urge  you  to  )oln  Mrilh  Congressman  Shumway 
'  lUM  our  responsfeOty  to  make 
I  egregious  vtotoHons  of  freedom  and  Hb- 
arty  hnoMNL 

Mr.  Hunter  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wouU  like  to 
commend  my  good  firiond  from  CaKfomia.  Mr. 
Shumway,  tor  the  imroductkxi  of  this  most 
ooncunant  resokjtioa  It  is  tragk: 
promisss  of  freedom  made  to  the 
Qten  paopto  In  1950  were  puehed  asUe  in 
of  a  severely  repreealvu.  Communist 


to  Ns  aariy  yaar*.  the  Cuban  revokition  had 
■n  eager  awlsnoe  In  this  country  and  else- 
y*m»  in  the  West  Intotaclusli  viewed  it  as  a 
modsl  tor  the  Mure  of  Latin  America.  It  is  in- 
toratfngtosae  how  few  wouM  make  such  a 
reoommendalion  today. 

CasftD  choee  communism  as  ttie  solution  to 
Ote's  economto  woes.  Cuba,  which  was  one 
of  the  wesllWsst  and  best-tad  natkxis  in  Latin 
Amartea.  found  Maaif  dependent  on  Moscow 
tokaspMssNaftoat 

Ralgion  has  been  all  but  extinguished  by 
IhaCuban  regime.  The  CathoNc  Church,  the 
choaan  taNh  of  a  large  maiority  of  Cut>ans 
batore  19S8,  finds  Itself  with  tawer  priests  and 
•malar  congragabons.  Cubans  know  that  reg- 
dar  attondsnoa  at  mass  couM  cost  them  their 
iobs,  sodal  status,  or  their  cMdren's  future. 

C^Jba's  Jewish  oommunily,  once  one  of  the 
most  vlnnt  in  the  hemhphere.  has  been 
bhjdgsonad  into  aidte  and  sitonce.  The 
number  of  Jewa  in  Cuba  has  dwindtod.  as 
many  have  ftod  to  other  countries  where  they 
can  worship  in  peace.  SpecW  attantton  has 
bean  givan  to  smalsr  sects  and  Protestant 
groivsL  In  short,  Castro  has  foltowed  the 
Moecow  Ine.  by  keeping  relgtous  lite  in  Cuba 
at  anabaoluto  minimum. 

There  are  no  poWcal  freedoms  in  Castro's 
C^Oo-  Cuba  is  unqusaltonably  a  dtotatorehip. 
««h  no  checks  and  no  balanoes.  A  brutal 
secret  poloa  Insuree  oonfrxmlty  and  order. 
Rv  Ihoaa  who  dare  to  challenge  the  status 
quo,  Casko  has  buK  his  peopto  prisons.  Ar- 
Valadaroa  has  writlan  etoquentty  of 


his  tragic  impriaonment  in  Castro's 
Aaainat  al  Intemattonal  standards,  poHttoal 
pnMxwre  are  detained  in  deptorsble  condl- 
tkans.  wHh  torture  being  an  accepted  policy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  country  has  been  immees- 
urebly  snrtohed  by  the  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  Cubans  who  have  fled  their  homeland  and 
become  Americans.  Many  of  them,  however, 
have  friends  snd  relatives  left  behind.  We 
share  thsir  yearning  for  a  Cuba  whk:h  is  free. 

Umi  that  day.  we  must  use  all  leverage  to 
insure  that  Cuba's  Government  respects  the 
ri|^  and  human  d^iity  of  Cuba's  people. 
The  reeokjtton  introduced  by  Mr.  Shumway  is 
an  important  step  in  this  directkxi.  I  commend 
him  and  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
measure. 


SUBMISSION  OF  RULES  OP  THE 
COMMTITEE  ON  SMALL  BUSI- 
WESS  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  REP- 
RESENTATIVES FOR  THE  lOOTH 
CONGRESS 

(Mr.  LaFALCE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Rbcoro  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  LaFALCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  chairman  of 
ttie  Committee  on  Small  Business,  pwsuant  to 
mto  XI  of  the  Rules  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Rep- 
resentstives.  I  submit  the  Rules  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  SmaH  Busirtess  for  printing  in  the 
Congressional  Record.  The  rules  were  ap- 
proved in  convnittee  last  week. 
RiruB  or  Pkocsdubs  op  tri  CoMmTm  oh 

Small  Bosimbs,  Hotjsx  op  Rkphssxhta- 

trvKS,  100th  CoMoaBS 

1.  GKHXRAL  PROVISIONS 

The  Rules  of  the  House,  and  in  particular 
the  committee  rules  enumerated  in  clause  2 
of  rule  XI,  are  the  niles  of  the  Committee 
on  Small  Business  to  the  extent  applicable 
and  by  this  reference  are  incorporated, 
except  that  a  motion  to  recess  from  day  to 
day.  and  a  motion  to  dispense  with  the  first 
reading  (in  full)  of  a  bill  or  resolution,  if 
prtoted  copies  are  available,  are  nondel>ata- 
ble  motions  of  high  privilege  In  committees 
and  sul)commlttees.  Each  8ul>committee  of 
the  Committee  on  Small  Business  (herein- 
after referred  to  as  the  "committee")  is  a 
part  of  the  committee  and  is  subject  to  the 
authority  and  direction  of  the  committee, 
and  to  its  rules  to  the  extent  applicable. 

3.  aXPKRRAL  OP  BILLS  BT  CHAIRIUH 

Unless  retained  for  consideration  by  the 
fuB  c(»nmittee.  all  legislation  and  other 
matters  referred  to  the  committee  shall  be 
rejerred  by  the  chairman  to  the  subcommit- 
tee of  appropriate  Jurisdiction  within  2 
weeks.  Where  the  subject  matter  of  the  re- 
ferral Involves  the  Jurisdiction  of  more  than 
one  subcommittee  or  does  not  fall  within 
any  previously  assigned  Jurisdictions,  the 
chairman  shall  refer  the  matter  as  he  may 
deem  advisable.  Bills,  resolutions,  and  other 
matters  referred  to  subcommittees  may  be 
reassigned  by  the  chairman  when,  in  his 
Judgment,  the  subcommittee  is  not  able  to 
coaiplete  Its  work  or  cannot  reach  agree- 
vamxt  thereon. 

3.  DATS  OP  MXKTIMG 

The  regular  meeting  date  of  the  Coimnlt- 
tee  on  SmaU  Business  shaU  be  the  first 
Tuesday  of  every  month  when  the  House  is 
in  session.  Additional  meetings  may  be 
caBed  by  the  chairman  as  he  may  deem  nec- 


essary er  at  the  request  of  a  majority  of  the 
membeti  of  the  committee  in  accordance 
with  clause  3(c)  of  rule  XI  of  the  House  of 
Represantatives. 

At  least  three  days  notice  of  such  addi- 
tional meetings  shall  be  given  unless  the 
chairman  determtnes  that  there  is  good 
cause  te  call  the  meeting  on  less  notice. 

The  determination  of  the  bustneas  to  be 
considered  at  each  meeting  shall  he  made  by 
the  chairman  subject  to  clause  3(c)  of  rule 
XI  of  tke  House  of  Representatives. 

A  regtilarly  scheduled  meeting  need  not  be 
held  if  there  is  no  business  to  l>e  considered 
or.  upon  at  least  three  days  notice,  it  may  be 
set  for  a  different  date. 

4.  AiiiioinmifBiT  OP  HXAamos 
Unleoi  the  chairman,  or  the  committee  by 
majoritgr  vote,  detennines  that  there  is  good 
cause  to  l>egln  a  hearing  at  an  earlier  date, 
public  announcement  shall  be  made  of  the 
date,  place,  and  subject  matter  of  any  hear- 
ing to  be  conducted  by  the  committee  at 
least  one  week  before  the  commencement  of 
that  hearing. 

s.  HKsmios  Aas  hiakihos  oraa  to  thk 

PUBLIC 

(A)  MeeHngs 

Each  meeting  for  the  transaction  of  busi- 
ness, including  the  markup  of  legislation,  of 
the  committee  or  its  subcommittees,  shall 
l>e  open  to  the  public  except  when  the  com- 
mittee er  suljcmmnittee,  in  open  session  and 
with  a  aiaJorlty  present,  determines  by  roll- 
call  vote  that  all  or  part  of  the  remainder  of 
the  meeting  on  that  day  shall  be  closed  to 
the  piibllc:  Provided,  however.  That  no 
person  other  than  members  of  the  commit- 
tee, and  such  congressional  staff  and  such 
departiaental  representatives  as  they  may 
authorise,  shall  tie  present  in  any  business 
or  maitoip  session  which  has  been  closed  to 
the  public. 

This  provision  does  not  apply  to  any  meet- 
ing that  relates  solely  to  Internal  budget  or 
personnel  matters. 

(B)  Hearlngt 

Each  bearing  conducted  by  the  committee 
or  its  aubcommittees  shall  he  open  to  the 
public  except  when  the  committee  or  sut>- 
committee,  in  open  session  and  with  a  ma- 
jority present,  determines  by  rollcall  vote 
that  all  or  part  of  the  remainder  of  that 
hearing  on  that  day  shaU  be  dosed  to  the 
public  because  disclosure  of  testimony,  evi- 
dence, or  other  matters  to  be  considered 
would  endanger  the  national  security  or 
would  folate  any  law  or  rule  of  the  House 
of  Representatives:  Provided,  however.  That 
the  committee  or  sul>committee  may  by  the 
same  procedure  vote  to  close  one  subse- 
quent day  of  hearings. 

No  member  may  lie  excluded  from  non- 
participatory  attendance  at  any  hearing  of 
the  committee  or  subcommittee,  unless  the 
House  of  Representatives  shall  by  majority 
vote  autihorlae  the  committee  or  subcommit- 
tee, for  purposes  of  a  particular  series  of 
hearings  on  a  particular  article  of  legisla- 
tion or  on  a  particular  subject  of  investiga- 
tion, to  close  its  hearings  to  members  by  the 
same  procedures  designated  for  closing 
hearings  to  the  public. 


(A)  Interrogation  ofwitneu 
The  right  to  interrogate  witnesses  before 
the  committee  of  any  of  its  sulicommittees 
shall  alternate  Iwtween  the  majority  mem- 
bers and  the  minority  meml>ers.  In  recognis- 
ing metnl)ers  to  question  witnesses,  the 
chairman  may  take  into  consideration  the 


ratio  of  majority  and  minority  party  mem- 
liers  present  and  may  recognise  two  majori- 
ty party  memtiera  for  each  minority  party 
memtier  recognised.  Each  member  shall  be 
limited  to  6  minutes  in  the  Interrogation  of 
witnesses  until  such  time  as  each  memlser  of 
the  o(munittee  who  so  desires  has  had  an 
opportimlty  to  question  the  witness. 
(B/  Statement  of  v)itne*aea 
Each  witness  shall  file  with  the  commit- 
tee. 48  hours  in  advance  of  his  appearance, 
100  copies  of  his  proposed  testimony  and 
shall  make  a  brief  oral  summary  of  his 
views. 

T.  SUBPKHAS 

A  subpena  may  be  authorized  and  issued 
by  the  chairman  of  the  committee  In  the 
conduct  of  any  investigation  or  series  of  in- 
vestigations or  activities  to  require  the  at- 
tendance and  testimony  of  such  witnesses 
and  the  production  of  such  books,  records, 
correspondence,  memorandums,  papers  and 
documents  as  he  deems  necessary.  The 
ranking  minority  member  shall  be  promptly 
notified  of  the  issuance  of  such  a  subpena. 

Such  a  sul>pena  may  be  authorized  and 
issued  by  the  chairman  of  a  suticommittee 
with  the  approval  of  a  majority  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  sul>oommittee  and  the  approval 
of  the  chairman  of  the  committee  or  a  ma- 
jority of  the  memtiers  of  the  committee. 

a.  QUOBDII 

No  measure  or  recommendations  shall  be 
reported  unless  a  majority  of  the  committee 
Is  actually  present;  for  purposes  of  taldng 
testlmcmy  or  receiving  evidence,  two  mem- 
l>ers  shall  constitute  a  quorum;  and  for  all 
other  purposes  one-third  of  the  members 
shall  constitute  a  quorum. 

>.  AMXaSlfKim  DUHIlfG  COMMrnXE  mahkup 

Any  amendment  offered  to  any  pending 
legislation  before  the  committee  must  be 
made  avaDatde  in  written  form  when  re- 
quested by  any  memlier  of  the  committee.  If 
such  amendment  is  not  available  in  written 
form  when  requested,  the  chairman  shall 
aUow  an  appropriate  period  of  time  for  the 
provision  thereof. 

10.  PROXIKS 

A  vote  by  any  memt>er  of  the  committee 
or  any  of  its  subcommittees  by  proxy  is  per- 
mitted, provided  that  such  proxy  shall  be  in 
writing,  and  delivered  to  the  clerk  of  the 
committee,  shall  assert  that  the  member  so 
voting  by  proxy  is  absent  on  official  busi- 
ness or  is  otherwise  unable  to  be  present  at 
the  meeting  of  the  committee  or  its  subcom- 
mittee, shall  designate  the  person  who  is  to 
execute  the  proxy  authorization,  and  shall 
be  limited  to  a  specific  measure  or  matter 
and  any  amendments  or  motions  pertaining 
thereto;  except  that  a  meml>er  may  author- 
ize a  general  proxy  only  for  motions  to 
recess,  adjourn,  or  other  procedural  mat- 
ters. Each  proxy  shall  l>e  signed  by  the 
memtier  assigning  his  or  her  vote  and  shall 
contain  the  date  and  time  of  day  that  the 
proxy  is  signed.  Proxies  may  not  l>e  counted 
for  a  quorum. 

1 1.  NUMBBI  AMD  JUUSDIcnOM  OP 

suBooiaaTTXxs 

There  will  lie  six  subcommittees  as  fol- 
lows: 

SBA.  and  the  General  Economy  (nine 
Democrats  and  six  Republicans). 

Exports.  Tourism  and  Special  Problems 
(six  Democrats  and  four  Republicans). 

Procurement.  Innovation  and  Minority 
Enterprise  Development  (nine  Democrats 
and  six  Republicans). 

Energy  and  Agriculture  (five  Democrats 
and  three  Republicans). 


Reguiatlon  and  Business  Opportunities 
(nine  Democrats  and  six  Repuldicans). 

Antitrust.  Impact  of  Deregulation  and  Pri- 
vatization (five  DemocraU  and  three  Repub- 
licans). 

During  the  100th  Congress,  the  chairman 
and  ranking  minority  memtier  shall  tie  ex 
officio  memtiers  of  all  subcommittees,  with- 
out vote,  and  the  full  committee  sliall  con- 
duct oversight  of  all  areas  of  the  Commit- 
tee's jiuisdlction. 

In  addition  to  conducting  oversight  in  the 
area  of  their  respective  Jurisdiction,  each 
subcommittee  shall  have  the  following  Juris- 
diction: 

SBA.  and  the  General  Economy 

Access  to  capital. 

General  economic  problems. 

Impact  of  tax  policies. 

Job  creation. 

SBA  and  SBIC  authorizations. 

Exports.  Tourism  and  Special  Problems 

Export  opportunities. 

Foreign  business  practices. 

Travel  and  tourism. 

Regulatory  Flexibility  Act  and  Paperworic 
Reduction  Act. 

Special  problems  not  elsewhere  assigned. 

Procurement.  Innovation  and  Minority 

Enterprise  Development 

Participation  of  small  business  enterprises 
in  Federal  procurement  and  Government 
contracts. 

Programs  to  promote  minority  enterprise 
development. 

Promotion  of  women-owned  business. 

Research  and  development  generally. 

Small  Business  Innovation  Development 
Act. 

Energy  and  Agriculture 

Agriculture  generally. 

Energy  allocations,  marketing,  etc 

Rural  development. 
Regulation  and  Business  Opportunities 

Responsibility  for.  and  investigative  au- 
thority over,  the  regulatory  policies  of  Fed- 
eral departments  snd  agencies. 

General  promotion  of  buriness  opportuni- 
ties. 

Antitrust.  Impact  of  Deregulation  and 
Privatization 

Anticompetitive  and  unfair  activities  af- 
fecting small  business. 

Antitrust  and  monopolies. 

Impact  of  deregulation  of  common  carri- 
ers and  other  industries. 

Proposals  to  privatize  Federal  assistance. 

Securities,  acquisitions  and  mergers. 

13.  POWSBS  AHD  DUTHS  OP  SUBCOMMITTZXS 

Each  suticommittee  is  authorized  to  meet, 
hold  hearings,  receive  evidence,  and  report 
to  the  full  committee  on  all  matters  re- 
ferred to  it.  Suticommittee  chairman  shall 
set  meeting  dates  after  consultation  with 
the  Chairman  of  the  full  coimnlttee  and 
other  subcommittee  chairmen,  with  a  view 
toward  avoiding  simultaneous  scheduling  of 
committee  and  suticommittee  meetings  or 
hearings  wherever  possible.  Meetings  of  suli- 
commlttees  shall  not  lie  scheduled  to  occur 
simultaneously  with  meetings  of  the  full 
committee. 

IS.  suBcomcrrcxB  rxpobts  on  invistigativx 

HXARINGS 

The  report  of  any  suticommittee  on  a 
matter  which  was  the  topic  of  a  study  or  in- 
vestigation shall  include  a  statement  con- 
cerning the  subject  of  the  study  or  investi- 
gation, the  findings  and  conclusions,  and 
recommendations  for  corrective  action,  if 


any,  together  with  sodi  other  oaatarial  as 
the  suticommittee  deeaas  spprapriate. 

Such  proposed  report  shall  flist  be  ap- 
proved by  a  majority  of  the  subooearafttee 
meml>ers.  After  sudi  spprovsl  hss  been  se- 
cured, the  proposed  report  slisll  be  sent  to 
each  memtier  of  the  fuU  oammfttee  fOr  bds 
supplemental,  minority  or  addtttanal  views. 

Any  such  views  shall  lie  to  wrMng  and 
signed  by  the  member  and  filed  with  the 
clerk  of  the  committee  within  5  "^ '^~*«' 
days  (excluding  Saturdaya.  Sundays,  and 
legal  holldajrs)  from  the  date  of  the  trans- 
mittal of  the  proposed  report  to  the  bbsbk- 
liers. 

After  the  expiration  of  such  5  «— !»««*«> 
days,  the  report  may  lie  filed  as  a  House 
report. 

14.  COMMITTSS  SUPF 

The  staff  of  the  Committee  on  Stnall 
Business  shall  be  as  follows: 

(A)  The  professional  and  clerical  employ- 
ees of  the  committee,  except  those  assigned 
to  the  minority  ot  to  a  suboaaunittee  chair- 
man or  ranking  minority  mwntieni  as  pro- 
vided below,  shall  be  appointed  and  ss- 
slgned.  and  may  be  removed,  by  the  chair- 
man. Their  remuneration  shall  be  fixed  tiy 
the  chairman  and  they  shall  lie  under  the 
general  supervision  and  direction  of  the 
chairman. 

(B)  The  professional  and  clerical  staff  as- 
signed to  the  minority  shall  be  appointed 
and  their  remuneraticm  determined  as  the 
minority  members  of  the  committee  shall 
determine:  Provided,  however,  TbMt  no  mi- 
nority staff  person  shall  be  oompeneated  at 
a  rate  which  exceeds  that  paid  tils  or  her 
majority  staff  counterpart  Such  staff  shall 
be  under  the  general  superrision  and  direc- 
tion of  the  minority  members  of  the  com- 
mittee who  may  delegate  such  authority  as 
they  deem  appropriate. 

(C)  Each  subcommittee  chairperson  and 
each  ranking  minority  member  on  not  more 
than  six  subcommittees  shall  have  the  right 
to  appoint  and  assign  one  person  to  work  on 
subcommittee  business  at  a  salary  commen- 
surate with  the  responsibilities  presofbed 
but  at  a  rate  not  to  exceed  75  percent  of  the 
nnayimiim  established  rate  for  the  employ- 
ees on  the  prof esslonsl  staff  of  the  commit- 
tee. Such  staff  members  shall  perform  serv- 
ices in  facilities  assignrd  to  the  committee 
and  to  the  extent  that  they  are  not  occupied 
during  regular  working  tiours  with  tasks  as- 
signed by  the  subcommittee  chairperson  or 
ranking  minority  memtier  who  appointed 
them,  they  shall  perform  other  taAs  as  as- 
signed by  the  chairman  or  the  staff  director. 

IS.  RBOOUIS 

The  committee  shall  keep  a  complete 
record  of  all  actions  which  shall  include  a 
record  of  the  votes  on  any  question  on 
which  a  rollcall  vote  is  demanded.  The 
result  of  each  subcommittee  rollcall  vote,  to- 
gether with  a  deacrlption  of  tlie  matter 
voted  upon,  shall  be  promptly  made  avail- 
able to  the  full  committee  and  such  votes 
shall  be  available  for  inspection  by  the 
public  at  reasonable  times  in  the  offices  of 
the  committee. 


la.  ACCESS  TO  CLASaOlKD  OR  m 
INPORMATION 

Access  to  classified  information  supplied 
to  the  committee  and  sttiTiHlanrf  at  doaed 
sessions  of  the  committee  or  its  subcommit- 
tees shaU  be  limited  to  memtieis,  and  to 
members  of  the  committee  staff  and  steno- 
graphic reporters  wtio  have  appropriate  se- 
curity clearance  when  the  chairman  deter- 
mines that  such  access  or  such  att^ndanfy  Is 
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of  the  eommlt- 


to  be  followed  in  grsntlnc 


be 
(aXMy 


e(  ttw  timmmTT  which  in- 
iiiforauUlon  or 
bor  e  eiiboonuiiittee  to 
Aan  be  ■■  f oOowK 

of  Um  Boom  of  Repre- 
hM«  moeam  to  meh  inf omui- 


(b)  MomheiB  wtw  darira  to  reed  materials 
that  an  in  tl^paamrion  a<  the  oooamittee 
dwoU  oatuy  the  dark  of  the  oammlttee  or 
the  Brtbeaniiiitttee  po— rin»  the  matiwlalt 

(e)  Tte  detk  wID  laintalii  an  accurate 
anwi  loc  whldi  Idntlflea  without  revealing 
the  material  OTamiimrt.  the  etalf  member  in- 
voivad.  and  the  ttane  of  arrival  and  depar- 
tora  of  an  niwitimi  havlnc  aooeM  to  the  in- 


deaired  is  material 
OT  saboommlttee 
!  cnooA  to  require  spe- 
befoee  reoetvinc  aocees  to 
infonnatian.  Itanbera  of  the  House 
wID  be  lemilted  to  identify  the  information 
they  dertre  to  read  and  ^ga  an  aocees  Inf  or- 
mattiwi  aheet  acknuwlwliliig  such  accees  and 
that  the  Itaaher  haa  read  theae  procedures. 
^  (a)  audi  Bsaterial  shaU  not  be  removed 

(f)  A  staff  repneentatlve  shall  insure  that 
the  rtoromwita  need  by  the  Member  are  re- 
turned to  the  proper  oMtodlan  or  to  origi- 
nal aafakeeptaw  as  appromlate. 

(g)  Ho  notaa,  reproductions  or  recordings 
t)e  made  of  any  portion  of  such  infor- 


(h)  The  contents  of  such  information 
shall  not  be  divulged  to  any  person  in  any 
way.  foem.  shape,  or  manner  and  shall  not 
be  dtaeiMnd  with  any  person  who  has  not 
received  the  information  in  an  authorised 
manner  cither  under  theee  rules  or  the  laws 
or  rules  in  effect  for  officials  and  employees 
of  the  ezacottve  branch. 

(i)  When  not  being  examined  in  the 
manner  deaerlbiid  herein,  such  Information 
win  be  kept  in  aecure  safes  in  the  committee 


(J)  lluae  procedures  only  address  access 
to  informatlan  the  committee  or  a  suboHn- 
mittee  deems  to  be  sensitive  enough  to  re- 
Quireipeclal  treatment. 

(k)  If  a  Member  believea  the  material 
should  not  be  rlasrtfiwl  or  considered  re- 
atricted  as  to  dtasemtnatitm  or  use,  the 
Msmber  may  ask  the  committee  or  subcmn- 
mtttee  to  so  rale:  however,  as  far  as  material 
and  Informatlan  in  the  custody  of  the  Small 
WiMtnws  Cnmmittee  is  concerned,  the  dassi- 
fleatlao  of  materials  as  determined  by  the 
exeenttve  branch  diaU  pnma  unless  af f irm- 
attvdy  rhangid  by  the  committee  or  the 
sobeonmlttae  involved,  after  consultation 
with  the  appropriate  executive  agencies. 

a)  Other  materials  In  the  poaseasion  of 
the  eommtttee  are  to  be  handled  in  aooord- 
anee  with  the  normal  practices  and  tradi- 
tloaa  of  the  ««■»«"««***  and  its  subcommlt- 


iT.  ■WMwc4ainw  om  oonmrisa  RXAanros 

Upon  approval  by  the  committee  or  ite 
sidMxanmttteea,  an  committee  and  subcom- 
aalttee  Iwaiiiigi  which  are  open  to  the 
pobile  may  be  covered,  in  whole  or  in  part, 
hytiiiiii  i».^^|^^  radio  broadcast,  and 
aUn  photography  or  by  any  such  methods  of 


The  diatiman  of  the  fuU  committee  or 
the  ctaaizmen  of  the  subcommittees  are  au- 
thorlBBd  to  determine  on  behalf  of  the  full 


cowmittee  or  its  suboommitteea,  respective- 
ly, arhether  bearings  which  are  open  may  be 
broartcaat,  unless  the  oonmiltttee  or  its  sub- 
eommlttees  reflectively  by  majority  vote 
determine  otherwise. 

RBrmission  for  such  coverage  shall  be 
(noted  only  under  the  following  conditions: 

(1>  Live  ooverage  by  radio  or  television 
shill  be  without  commercial  sponsorship. 

(S)  No  witneas  served  with  a  subpena  by 
the  committee  shall  be  required  against  his 
or  her  wiU  to  bt  photographed  at  any  bear- 
ing or  to  give  evidence  or  testimony  iriiUe 
the  broadcasting  of  that  hearing,  by  radio 
or  television,  is  being  conducted.  At  the  re- 
quest of  any  witness  who  does  not  wish  to 
be  subjected  to  radio,  television,  or  still  pho- 
toir>Phy  coverage,  all  lenses  shall  be  cov- 
ered and  all  microphones  used  for  coverage 
turned  off. 

(t)  Each  committee  or  subcommittee 
chairman  shaU  determine,  in  his  discretion, 
the  number  of  television  and  still  cameras 
to  be  permitted  in  the  rown.  The  allocation 
among  the  television  media  of  the  positions 
of  television  cameras  permited  by  a  commit- 
tee or  subcommittee  chairman  in  the  room 
shaU  be  in  accordance  with  fair  and  equita- 
ble procedures  as  devised  by  the  Executive 
Coaunittee  of  the  Radio  and  Television  Cor- 
re^mndents'  Oalleries. 

(4)  Television  cameras  shall  be  placed  so 
as  not  to  obstruct  in  any  way  the  space  be- 
tween any  witneas  giving  evidence  or  testi- 
mcDy  and  any  member  of  the  committee  or 
the  visibility  of  that  witneas  and  that 
member  to  each  other. 

(I)  Television  cameras  shall  operate  from 
fixed  positions  but  shall  not  be  placed  In  po- 
slttons  which  obstruct  unnecessarily  the 
coverage  of  the  hearing  or  meeting  by  the 
other  media. 

(t)  Television  and  radio  media  equipment 
shall  not  be  installed  In.  or  removed  from, 
the  room  while  the  committee  Is  in  session. 

(I)  Floodlights,  spotlights,  strobeligbts, 
and  flashguns  shall  not  be  used,  except  that 
the  television  media  may  install  additional 
lighting  in  the  room,  without  cost  to  the 
Goremment,  in  order  to  raise  the  ambient 
Hgbtlng  level  to  the  lowest  level  necessary 
to  provide  adequate  television  coverage  at 
the  then  current  state  of  the  art. 

(t)  In  the  allocation  of  the  number  of  still 
photographers  permitted  by  a  committee  or 
subcommittee  chairman  In  a  hearing  or 
meeting  room,  preference  shall  be  given  to 
photographers  from  Associated  Press 
Pliotos  and  United  Press  International 
Nempictures.  If  requests  are  made  by  more 
of  the  media  than  will  be  permitted  by  a 
committee  or  subcommittee  chairman  for 
coverage  of  the  hearing  or  meeting  by  still 
pliotography,  that  coverage  shall  be  made 
on  the  basis  of  a  fair  and  equitable  pool  ar- 
rangement devised  by  the  Standing  Com- 
mittee of  Press  Photographers. 

(9)  Photographers  shall  not  position 
themselves,  at  any  time  during  the  course  of 
the  hearing  or  meeting,  between  the  witness 
tattle  and  the  members  of  the  committee. 

(10)  Photographers  sliall  not  place  them- 
selves In  positions  which  obstruct  unneces- 
sarily the  coverage  by  the  other  media. 

(II)  Television  and  radio  media  personnel 
shgll  be  then  currently  accredited  to  the 
Radio  and  Television  Correspondents'  Gal- 
leries. 

(12)  Still  photography  personnel  shall  be 
then  currently  accredited  to  the  Press  Pho- 
tographers' Gallery. 

(13)  Personnel  providing  ooverage  by  the 
television  and  radio  media  and  by  stiU  pho- 
tography   shall    conduct    themselves    and 
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their  coverage  activities  In  an  orderly  and 
imobtruitve  manner. 


paocaouaxs  amb  aaauLAnom 
The  ciuirman  of  the  fuU  committee  may 
establish  such  other  procedures  and  take 
such  actfons  as  may  bt  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  foregoing  rules  at  to  facQltate  the 
effective  operation  of  the  committee. 

The  oooimlttee  may  not  be  committed  to 
any  expense  whatever  without  the  prior  ap- 
proval tit  the  chairman  of  the  full  commit- 
tee. 

IS.  /aaafSMKim  to  oouinTB  kuixb 
The  rules  of  the  committee  may  be  modi- 
fied. amwMled.  or  repealed  by  a  majority 
vote  of  its  members,  but  only  if  written 
notice  of  the  proposed  change  has  been  pro- 
vided to  each  such  member  at  least  48  hours 
before  the  time  of  the  meeting  at  which  the 
vote  on  the  change  occurs. 

Excxan  FaoM  thx  Rulis  op  the  Housx  op 
RxnxsxirrATivxs,  100th  Comobxss 

Prepared  by  Donnald  K.  Anderson,  Clerk  of 
the  House  of  Representatives 

RuLsXI 

KULSS  OP  PXOCXDURK  POB  OOmOTTSn 

In  General 

1.  (aXl)  The  Rules  of  the  House  are  the 
rules  of  its  committees  and  subcommittees 
so  far  aa  vplicable,  except  that  a  motion  to 
recess  f Bom  day  to  day,  and  a  motion  to  dis- 
pense with  the  first  reading  (in  full)  of  a  bill 
or  resolution,  if  printed  copies  are  available, 
are  nondebatable  motions  of  high  privilege 
In  committees  and  subcommittees. 

(2)  Eadi  sul>committee  of  a  committee  is  a 
part  of  Chat  committee,  and  is  subject  to  the 
authori^  and  direction  of  that  committee 
and  to  its  rules  so  far  as  vpUcable. 

(b)  Each  committee  is  authorixed  at  any 
Ume  to  conduct  such  Investigations  and 
studies  gs  it  may  consider  necessary  or  ap- 
propriate In  the  exercise  of  its  responsibU- 
Itles  under  Rule  Z.  and  (subject  to  the 
adoption  of  expense  resolutions  as  required 
by  clauae  5)  to  incur  expenses  (including 
travel  expenses)  in  connection  therewith. 

(c)  Eal^  committee  is  authorized  to  liave 
printed  and  Iwimd  testimony  and  other  data 
presented  at  hearings  held  by  the  conmiit- 
tee.  All  costs  of  stenographic  services  and 
transcripts  in  connection  with  any  meeting 
or  hearing  of  a  committee  shall  be  paid 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  House. 

(d)  Egch  committee  shall  submit  to  the 
House,  pot  later  than  January  2  of  each 
odd-numliered  year,  a  report  on  the  activi- 
ties of  that  cranmittee  under  this  rule  and 
Rule  X  during  the  Congress  ending  at  noon 
on  January  3  of  such  year. 

Committee  Rules 

Adoption  of  written  rvUt 

2.  (a)  Each  standing  committee  of  the 
House  diall  adopt  written  rules  governing 
its  procedure.  Such  rules— 

(1)  shall  be  adopted  In  a  meeting  which  is 
open  to  the  public  unless  the  committee,  in 
open  segsion  and  with  a  quonmi  present,  de- 
termined by  rollcall  vote  that  all  or  part  of 
the  meeting  on  ttiat  day  is  to  be  closed  to 
the  public: 

(2)  shall  be  not  inconsistent  with  the 
Rules  of  the  House  or  with  those  provisions 
of  law  having  the  force  and  effect  of  Rules 
of  the  Qouae:  and 

(3)  slmll  in  any  event  incorporate  all  of 
the  suceeedlng  provisions  of  this  clause  to 
the  extent  applicable. 


Bach  committee's  rule  specifying  its  regular 
meetlng  days,  and  any  other  rules  of  a  onu- 
mittee  which  are  in  addition  to  the  provi- 
sions of  this  clause,  shaU  be  published  in 
the  CongreHional  Record  not  later  than 
thirty  days  after  the  Congress  convenes  in 
each  odd-numbered  year.  Each  select  or 
joint  committee  shall  comply  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  paragraph  unless  spedfically 
prohibited  by  law. 

nebular  meetlno  days 

(b)  Each  standing  committee  of  the  House 
shall  adopt  regular  meeting  days,  which 
shall  be  not  less  frequent  than  monthly,  for 
the  ctmduct  of  Its  business.  Each  such  cmn- 
mittee  shaU  meet,  for  the  consideration  of 
any  biU  or  resolution  pending  before  the 
committee  or  for  the  transaction  of  other 
committee  business,  on  all  regular  meeting 
days  fixed  by  the  committee,  unless  other- 
wise provided  by  written  rule  adopted  by 
the  committee. 

AidiMonal  and  tpeciaX  meeMnpt 

(cKl)  The  Chairman  of  each  standing 
committee  may  call  and  convene,  as  he  or 
she  considers  necessary,  additional  meetings 
of  the  committee  for  the  consideration  of 
any  bill  or  resolution  pending  liefore  the 
committee  or  for  the  conduct  of  other  com- 
mittee business.  The  committee  shall  meet 
for  such  purpose  pursuant  to  that  call  of 
the  chairman. 

(2)  If  at  least  three  members  of  any  stand- 
ing committee  desire  that  a  special  meeting 
of  the  committee  be  called  by  the  chairman, 
those  meml>er8  may  file  in  the  offices  of  the 
committee  their  written  request  to  the 
chairman  for  that  special  meeting.  Such  re- 
quest shall  specify  the  measure  or  matter  to 
be  ccmsidered.  Immediately  upon  the  filing 
of  the  request,  the  derk  of  the  committee 
shall  notify  the  chairman  of  the  filing  of 
the  request  If,  within  three  calendar  days 
after  the  filing  of  the  request,  the  chairman 
does  not  caU  the  requested  special  meeting, 
to  be  held  within  seven  calendar  days  after 
the  filing  of  the  request,  a  majority  of  the 
members  of  the  committee  may  file  in  the 
offices  of  the  committee  their  written  notice 
that  a  fecial  meeting  of  the  committee  will 
Ite  held,  specifying  the  date  and  hour  of, 
and  the  measure  or  matter,  to  be  considered 
at,  that  special  meeting.  The  committee 
shall  meet  on  that  date  and  hour.  Immedi- 
ately upon  the  filing  of  the  notice,  the  derk 
of  the  committee  shall  notify  all  manbers 
of  the  committee  that  such  special  meeting 
will  be  held  and  Inform  them  of  its  date  and 
hour  and  the  measure  or  matter  to  be  con- 
sidered: and  only  the  measure  or  matter 
specified  in  that  notice  may  be  considered  at 
that  q>ecial  meeting. 

Ranking  majoHt»  member  to  preside  in 
absence  of  tiiairman 

(d)  If  the  chairman  of  any  standing  com- 
mittee Is  not  present  at  any  meeting  of  the 
committee,  the  ranking  member  of  the  ma- 
jority party  on  the  committee  who  is 
present  shaU  preaide  at  that  meeting. 
Committee  record* 

(eXl)  Each  committee  shall  keep  a  com- 
plete record  of  all  committee  action  which 
shall  indude  a  record  of  the  votes  on  any 
question  on  which  a  rollcall  vote  Is  demand- 
ed. The  result  of  each  such  rollcall  vote 
shall  be  made  available  by  the  committee 
for  inspectiim  by  the  public  at  reasonable 
times  In  the  offices  of  the  committee.  Inf  or- 
nuiticm  so  available  for  public  infection 
shaU  Indndf  a  description  of  the  amend- 
ment, motion,  order,  or  other  prtKMsition 
and  the  name  of  each  Member  voting  for 


■nd  each  ICember  voting  agatnit  such 
amendment,  motion,  order,  or  jRopoaitlim. 
and  whether  by  proxy  or  in  penon.  and  the 
names  of  those  Members  present  but  not 
voting. 

(2)  AU  committee  hearings,  records  data, 
charts,  aitd  fHea  shall  be  kept  s^iarate  and 
distinct  from  the  congreaslonal  office 
records  of  the  Member  serving  as  chairman 
of  the  committee;  and  such  records  shall  be 
the  property  of  the  Bouse  and  aU  Members 
of  the  House  shall  have  access  thereto, 
except  that  in  the  case  of  records  in  the 
Committee  on  Standards  of  Official  Con- 
duct respecting  the  conduct  of  any  Member 
officer,  or  employee  of  the  House,  no 
Member  of  the  House  (other  than  a  member 
of  such  committee)  shall  have  access  there- 
to without  the  specific  prior  approval  of 
the  committee. 

Proxies 

(f )  No  vote  by  any  member  of  any  commit- 
tee or  subcommittee  with  respect  to  sny 
measure  or  matter  may  be  cast  by  proxy 
unless  such  committee,  by  written  rule 
adopted  by  the  committee,  permits  voting 
by  proxy  and  requires  that  the  proxy  au- 
thorisation shall  be  in  writing,  shall  assert 
that  the  member  Is  absent  on  official  tMisl- 
nesB  or  is  otherwise  unable  to  be  present  at 
the  meeting  of  the  committee,  shall  desig- 
nate the  person  who  is  to  execute  the  proxy 
authorisation,  and  shall  be  limited  to  a  spe- 
cific measure  or  matter  and  any  amend- 
ments or  motions  pertaining  thereto;  except 
that  a  meml)er  may  authoriae  a  general 
proxy  only  for  motions  to  recess,  adjourn  or 
other  procedural  matters.  Each  proxy  to  be 
effective  shaU  be  signed  by  the  member  as- 
signing his  or  her  vote  and  shall  contain  the 
date  and  time  of  day  that  the  proxy  is 
signed.  Proxies  may  not  be  cotmted  for  a 
quorum. 

Open  meetings  and  hearings 

(gXl)  Each  meeting  for  the  transaction  of 
business,  Induding  the  markup  of  legisla- 
tion, of  each  standing  committee  or  subcom- 
mittee thereof  shall  be  open  to  the  public 
except  when  the  committee  or  subcommit- 
tee, in  open  session  and  with  a  majority 
present,  determines  by  rollcall  vote  that  aU 
or  part  of  the  remainder  of  the  meeting  on 
that  day  shall  be  dosed  to  the  public:  Pro- 
vided, however.  That  no  person  other  than 
members  of  the  committee  and  such  con- 
gressional staff  and  sudi  departmental  res- 
presentatives  as  they  may  authorise  shaU  be 
present  at  any  business  or  markup  session 
which  has  been  dosed  to  the  public  This 
paragraph  does  not  aK>ly  to  open  commit- 
tee hearings  which  sre  provided  for  by 
clause  4(aKl)  of  Rule  Z  or  by  subparagraph 
(3)  of  this  paragraph,  or  to  any  meeting 
that  relates  soldy  to  Internal  tnidget  or  per- 
sonnd  matters. 

(2)  Each  hearing  conducted  by  each  com- 
mittee or  subcommittee  thereof  shall  be 
open  to  the  public  except  when  the  conmilt- 
tee  or  subcommittee,  in  open  session  and 
with  a  majority  present,  determines  by  roll- 
call vote  that  all  or  part  of  the  remainder  of 
that  hearing  on  that  day  shall  be  dooed  to 
the  public  because  disdosure  of  testtmony, 
evidence,  or  other  matters  to  be  considered 
would  endanger  the  national  security  or 
would  violate  any  law  or  rule  of  the  House 
of  Representativea.  Notwithstanding  the  re- 
quirements of  the  preceding  sentence,  a  ma- 
jority of  those  present,  there  being  in  at- 
tendance the  requisite  number  required 
under  the  rules  of  the  committee  to  be 
present  for  the  purpose  of  taking  testimony. 

(A)  may  vote  to  dose  the  hearing  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  discussing  whether  testimo- 


ny or  evklenoe  to  be  recdved  would 

ger  the  national  secuiUy  or  violate  daose 

KkXS)  of  Rule  ZI:  or 

(B)  may  vote  to  dose  the  hearing,  as  pro- 
vided in  clause  KkXS)  of  Rule  XL  Ho 
Memlier  may  t>e  exduded  from  nonpartld- 
patory  attendance  at  any  bearing  of  any 
oammlttee  or  subcommittee,  with  the  exoap- 
tion  of  the  Committee  on  Standarda  of  Otd- 
dal  Conduct,  unleoa  the  Honae  of  Repre- 
sentatives ShaU  be  majority  vote  authoriae  a 
particular  committee  or  subeoBunfttee.  for 
purposes  of  a  particular  series  of  Iwailiigi 
on  a  partknilar  artlde  of  legWatlwi  or  on  a 
particular  subject  of  tavreHgaHon.  to  dose 
its  hearings  to  Members  by  the  same  proce- 
dures destgnatifd  in  this  subparagraiA  for 
dosing  bearings  to  the  pobUe  Provldad, 
however.  That  the  committee  or  subeoaualt- 
tee  may  be  the  same  procedure  vote  to  doae 
one  subsequent  day  of  hearing  except  that 
the  C^ommittee  on  Approprlatloaa,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services,  and  the  Perma- 
nent Select  Committee  on  Intdligence  and 
the  subcommittees  therein  may,  liy  the 
same  procedure,  vote  to  close  up  to  five  ad- 
ditional consecutive  days  of  hearlnga. 

(3)  Each  committee  of  the  House  (except 
the  Committee  on  Rules)  shall  make  puidlc 
announcement  of  the  date,  place  and  sub- 
ject matter  of  axiy  committee  hearing  at 
least  one  week  before  the  commencement  of 
the  hearing.  If  the  committee  determines 
that  there  is  good  cauae  to  begin  the  hear- 
ing sooner,  it  shall  make  the  announcement 
at  the  earliest  possible  date.  Any  announce- 
ment made  under  this  subparagraph  shaU 
be  promptly  publiahed  in  the  Daily  Digest 
and  promptly  entered  into  the  committee 
scheduling  service  of  the  House  Inf  oimatiao 
Systems. 

(4)  Each  committee  shall.  Insofar  as  Is 
practicable,  require  each  witneaa  who  ia  to 
appear  before  it  to  file  with  the  committee 
(In  advance  of  his  or  her  appearance)  a  writ- 
ten statement  of  the  propoaed  tfatimnny 
and  to  limit  the  oral  presentation  at  such 
appearance  to  a  brief  summary  of  his  or  her 
argument. 

(5)  No  point  of  order  shaU  lie  with  respect 
to  any  measure  reported  by  any  committee 
on  the  ground  that  hearings  on  such  meas- 
ure were  not  conducted  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  this  dauae;  except  that  a 
point  of  order  on  that  ground  may  be  made 
by  any  member  of  the  committee  which  re- 
ported the  measure  if.  in  the  committee, 
such  point  of  order  was  (A)  timely  made  and 
(B)  Improperly  overruled  or  not  properly 
considered. 

(6)  The  preceding  provisions  of  this  para- 
graph do  not  apply  to  the  committee  hear- 
ings which  are  provided  for  by  dauae  4(aXl) 
of  Rule  Z. 

Quorum  for  taking  testimony  and  certain 
other  action 

(hXl)  Each  committee  may  fix  the 
number  of  Its  members  to  constitute  a 
quorum  for  taking  testlmoay  and  recdving 
evidence  which  shall  be  not  leaa  than  two. 

(2)  Each  committee  (except  the  Coaaait- 
tee  on  Appropriations,  the  Committee  on 
the  Budget,  and  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means)  may  fix  the  number  of  ita  mem- 
bers to  constitute  a  quorum  for  taking  any 
action  other  than  the  reporting  of  a  meas- 
ure or  recommendationa  which  ahall  be  not 
leas  than  one-third  of  the  members. 

Prohibition  against  committee  meetings 
during /foe-miniite  nUe 

(1)  No  committee  of  the  Houae  (except  the 
Committee  on  Appropriatlaeis,  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Budget,  the  Committee  on  Rulea. 
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of  Otfldal 

and  the  OonntttM  on  Wayi  and 

rit,  wtthout,  HMdal  leavB,  whQe 

li  rmdbm  *  ma— ure  far  amend- 

Um  fhxilnnto  rale.  Vat  pur- 

<tf  tlilB  pancnpii  «Mdal  leave  wffl  be 

10  or  BBore  Meraben  object 

CWKiw  catf  telrmwaitea  ortcitMsaet 
UXl)  WlMnavar  any  lieartnc  ia  conducted 
tagr  any  wnrnWIiaa  npon  any  naaiure  or 
r,  the  aalnortty  party  meBsben  on  the 
)  aiiall  be  entittod.  upon  request  to 
Um  ehaliiaan  by  a  laalortty  of  them  before 
the  mmpiaHon  of  the  beartaw.  to  can  wit- 
oaana  ■aiactad  by  the  mtnorlty  to  testify 
vtth  rapeet  to  that  meaaure  or  matter 
dntinc  at  leaat  one  day  of  hearlnc  thereon. 
(1)  Bach  wntntttoe  ahall  apidy  the  flTe- 
nile  In  the  tnterrosatlon  of  wlt- 
ta  any  hearlnc  unto  each  time  aa 
of  the  nommlttfw  who  so  de- 
haa  had  an  opportunity  to  Question 
eadi 


InvnUoaUve  Hauring  procedure! 
(kXl)  Hie  chairman  at  an  Investigative 
aarlnc  ahall  annwmre  in  an  opening  state- 

the  anhJeet  of  the  investigation. 
(S)  A  copy  of  the  committee  rules  and  this 
anae  ahaQ  be  made  available  to  each  wlt- 


(S)  Wltneaaea  at  Investigative  hearings 
may  be  aeoonpanled  by  their  own  counsel 
for  the  piupoee  of  advWng  them  concerning 
their  oonatltutlonal  rl^ta. 

(4)  The  diainnan  may  punish  breaches  of 
order  and  dewirimi.  and  of  professional 
ethka  on  the  part  of  counsel,  by  censure 
and  ffichislop  from  the  hearings;  and  the 
wnmtttee  may  dte  the  offender  to  the 
Hooae  ftar  contonpt 

(5)  Wheoever  it  is  aaaerted  that  the  evl- 
denoe  or  twtlmony  at  an  investigatory  bear- 
inc  may  tend  to  defame,  degrade,  or  incrimi- 
nate any  pefaoo, 

(A)  maOi  testtmopy  or  evidence  shaU  be 
preauited  in  executive  aearion.  notwith- 
standing the  provisionB  of  clause  2(gK2)  of 
ttala  Role,  if  by  a  majority  of  thoae  present. 
there  betaic  in  attimrtanre  the  requisite 
number  required  under  the  rules  of  the 
eonmittee  to  be  preatut  for  the  purpose  of 
taklac  teatimony.  the  committee  determines 
that  such  evidence  or  tesUnuxiy  may  tend 
to  defame,   degrade,   or   hinHtniwt*   any 


<B)  tha  committee  shall  proceed  to  receive 
audi  taatimooy  tai  open  session  (mly  if  a  ma- 
jority of  the  membeiB  of  the  committee,  a 
majority  being  present,  determine  that  such 
evidence  or  testimony  wfll  not  tend  to 
defame,  degiade,  or  incriminate  any  person. 
In  eltlicr  ease  the  committee  shall  afford 
audi  person  an  opportunity  voluntarily  to 
appear  as  a  witness,  and  receive  and  dispose 
ot  requeata  from  such  person  to  subpoena 
addtttona  wttneasea. 

(6)  Kae^t  aa  provided  in  subparagraph 
(5).  the  ebalman  ahall  receive  and  the  com- 
mttte  ahall  divaae  of  requests  to  subpoena 

or  testimony  taken  in  ex- 
may  be  released  or  used  in 
without  the  consent  of  the 

(•)  In  the  diacretlan  of  the  cmnmittee,  wlt- 
ne— a  may  antamit  brief  and  t>ertlnent 
swon  statMiMiiili  in  writing  for  Inclusion  in 
the  reeowt'nie  oonmittee  is  the  sole  judge 
o<  the  perttneney  of  testimony  and  evidence 
addoead  at  ita  heartaig. 

(t)  A  wttnaas  aaay  obtain  a  transcript  copy 
of  his  teatimwiy  given  at  a  public  session  or. 


if  given  at  an  executive  session,  when  au- 
thoriaed  by  the  committee. 

Committee  proeeduret  /or  reporting  bittt 
and  reeolution* 

(IK  IX A)  It  BhaU  be  the  duty  of  the  chair- 
man of  each  committee  to  report  or  cause  to 
ba  reported  promptly  to  the  House  any 
maasure  approved  by  the  committee  and  to 
take  or  cause  to  be  taken  necesary  steps  to 
bring  a  matter  to  a  vote. 

CB)  In  any  event,  the  report  of  any  OHn- 
mlttee  on  a  measure  which  has  been  ap- 
proved by  the  committee  ahall  be  flled 
wfthln  seven  calendar  days  (exclusive  of 
davB  on  which  the  House  is  not  in  session) 
after  the  day  on  which  tha«  has  been  fOed 
wfth  the  clerk  of  the  committee  a  written 
request,  signed  by  a  majority  of  the  mem- 
ben  of  the  committee,  for  the  reporting  of 
that  measure.  Upon  the  filing  of  any  such 
request,  the  clerk  of  the  committee  shall 
transmit  immediately  to  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  notice  of  the  filing  of  that 
request  This  subdivision  does  not  apply  to 
the  reporting  of  a  regular  appropriation  bill 
by  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  prior 
to  compliance  with  subdivision  (C)  and  does 
not  apply  to  a  report  of  the  Committee  on 
Rales  with  respect  to  the  rules.  Joint  rules, 
or  order  of  business  of  the  House  or  to  the 
reporting  of  a  resolution  of  inquiry  ad- 
dressed to  the  head  of  an  executive  depart- 
ment. 

(2XA)  No  measure  or  recommendation 
shall  be  reported  from  any  committee 
uifless  a  majority  of  the  committee  was  ac- 
tually present. 

(B)  With  respect  to  each  roUcall  vote  on  a 
motion  to  report  any  bill  or  resolution  of  a 
public  character,  the  total  nimiber  of  votes 
catt  for.  and  the  total  niunber  of  votes  cast 
affinst,  the  reporting  of  such  bill  or  resolu- 
titm  shall  be  included  in  the  committee 
report. 

(3)  The  report  of  any  committee  on  a 
measure  which  has  been  approved  by  the 
committee  (A)  shall  include  the  overslgbt 
f  ladings  and  recommendations  required  pur- 
suant to  clause  2(bKl)  of  Rule  X  separately 
set  out  and  clearly  identified;  (B)  the  state- 
ment required  by  section  308(aKl)  of  the 
Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974,  separate- 
ly set  out  and  clearly  identified.  If  the  meas- 
ure provides  new  budget  authority  (other 
than  continuing  appropriations),  new  spend- 
ing authority  described  in  section  401(cK2) 
of  such  Act,  new  credit  authority,  or  an  in- 
crease or  decrease  in  revenues  or  tax  ex- 
penditures; (C)  the  estimate  and  comparison 
prepared  by  the  EMrector  of  the  C>>ngre8- 
slonal  Budget  Office  under  section  403  of 
such  Act  separately  set  out  and  clearly 
identified,  whenever  the  Director  (if  timely 
submitted  prior  to  the  filing  of  the  report) 
has  submitted  with  such  estimate  and  com- 
parison to  the  committee;  and  (D)  a  summa- 
ry of  the  oversight  findings  and  recommen- 
dations made  by  the  Committee  on  Oovem- 
ment  Operations  under  clause  4(c)(2)  of 
Rale  X  separately  set  out  and  clearly  identi- 
flad  whenever  such  findings  and  recommen- 
dations have  been  submitted  to  the  legisla- 
tive committee  in  a  timely  fashion  to  allow 
an  opportunity  to  consider  such  findings 
and  recommendations  during  the  commit- 
tee's deliberations  on  the  measure. 

(4)  Each  report  of  a  committee  on  each 
bill  or  Joint  resolution  of  a  public  character 
reported  by  such  ccxnmlttee  shall  contain  a 
dotaOed  analytical  statement  as  to  whether 
the  enactment  of  such  bill  or  Joint  resolu- 
Uan  into  law  may  have  an  inflationary 
impact  on  prices  and  costs  in  the  oi>eration 
of  the  national  economy. 
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(5)  If.  at  the  time  of  approval  of  any  meas- 
ure or  matter  by  any  oonunittee,  other  than 
the  Committee  on  Rulea,  any  member  of 
the  ooKmlttee  gives  notice  of  intention  to 
file  sufplemental,  minority,  or  additional 
views,  mat  member  shall  be  entitled  to  not 
leas  thkn  three  calendar  days  (exdudhig 
Saturdays.  Sundaya,  and  legal  holidays)  in 
which  to  file  such  views,  in  writing  and 
signed  by  that  member,  with  the  clerk  of 
the  committee.  All  such  views  so  fOed  by 
one  or  more  members  of  the  committee 
shall  ba  included  within,  and  shall  be  a  part 
of,  the  report  filed  by  the  conmilttee  with 
respect  to  that  measure  or  matter.  The 
report  af  the  committee  upon  that  measure 
or  matter  shall  be  printed  in  a  single  volume 
which— 

(A)  shall  include  all  supplemental,  minori- 
ty, or  additional  views  which  have  been  sub- 
mitted by  the  time  of  the  filing  of  the 
report,  and 

(B)  shall  bear  upon  its  cover  a  recital  that 
any  such  supplemental,  minority,  or  addi- 
tional views  (and  any  material  submitted 
imder  subdivisions  (C)  and  (D)  of  subpua- 
gr^h  (8))  are  included  as  part  of  the  report. 
This  subparagraph  does  not  preclude— 

(I)  the  immediate  filing  or  printing  of  a 
committee  print  imless  timely  request  for 
the  opportunity  to  f  Ue  supplemental,  minor- 
ity, or  additional  views  has  been  made  as 
provided  by  this  subparagraph;  or 

(II)  the  filing  by  any  such  committee  of 
any  supplemental  report  upon  any  measure 
or  matter  which  may  be  required  for  the 
correction  of  any  technical  error  in  a  previ- 
ous report  made  by  that  committee  upon 
that  moasure  or  matter. 

(6)  A  measure  or  matter  reported  by  any 
c(Hnml<tee  (except  the  Committee  on  Rules 
in  the  case  of  a  resolution  maUng  in  order 
the  coasideration  of  a  bill,  resolution,  or 
other  older  of  business),  shall  not  be  consid- 
ered in  the  House  until  the  third  calendar 
day  (or  the  tenth  calendar  day  in  the  case 
of  a  concurrent  redolution  on  the  budget), 
excludifig  Saturdays,  Sundays,  and  legal 
holiday*,  on  which  the  report  of  that  com- 
mittee upon  that  measure  or  matter  has 
been  available  to  the  Members  of  the 
House.  Nor  shall  it  be  in  order  to  consider 
any  measure  or  matter  reported  by  any 
committee  (except  the  Committee  on  Rules 
in  the  ease  of  a  resolution  tn^k-iny  in  order 
the  consideration  of  a  bill,  resolution,  or 
other  (vder  of  business,  or  any  other  com- 
mittee in  the  case  of  a  privileged  resolu- 
tion), unless  copies  of  such  report  and  the 
reported  measure  or  matter  have  been  avail- 
able to  the  Members  for  at  least  three  cal- 
endar days,  excluding  Saturday,  Sundays, 
and  levd  holidays  during  which  the  House 
is  not  in  session  before  the  beginning  of 
such  ccnslderatlon:  Provided,  however.  That 
it  shall  alwasrs  be  in  order  to  call  up  for  con- 
sideratton,  notwithstanding  the  provisions 
of  clause  4(b),  Rule  XI,  a  report  from  the 
Committee  on  Rules  specifically  providing 
for  the  consideration  of  a  reported  measure 
or  matter  notwithstanding  this  restriction. 
If  hearings  have  been  held  on  any  such 
measure  or  matter  shall  make  every  reason- 
able eflort  to  have  such  hearings  printed 
and  available  for  distribution  to  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  prior  to  the  consideration 
of  such  measure  or  matter  In  the  House. 
This  subparagraph  shall  not  apply  to— 

(A)  my  measure  for  the  declaration  of 
war,  or  the  declaration  of  a  national  emer- 
gency, by  the  Congress;  or 

(B)  ahy  decision,  determination,  or  action 
by    a   Oovemment    agency    which    would 


become  or  continue  to  be,  effective  unless 
disapproved  or  otherwise  Invalidated  by  one 
or  both  Houaea  of  Congreas. 

For  tlie  purpoaes  of  the  preceding  sen- 
tence, a  Oovenmient  agency  Includes  any 
d^Mrtment  agmcy,  establishment  wholly 
owned  Government  corporation,  or  instru- 
mentality of  the  Federal  Oovemment  or  the 
government  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

(7)  If,  within  several  calendar  days  after  a 
measure  has,  by  resolution,  been  made  in 
order  for  consideration  by  the  House,  no 
motion  has  been  offered  that  the  House 
consider  that  measure,  any  member  of  the 
committee  which  reported  that  measure 
may  be  recognized  In  the  discretion  of  the 
Speaker  to  offer  a  motion  that  the  House 
shall  consider  that  measure,  if  that  commit- 
tee has  duly  authorized  that  member  to 
offer  that  motion. 

Povoer  to  tit  and  act;  subpoena  power 

(mXl)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
any  of  Its  functions  and  duties  under  this 
rule  and  Rule  X  (including  any  matters  re- 
ferrred  to  it  under  clause  5  of  Rule  X),  any 
committee,  or  any  subcommittee  thereof,  is 
authorised  (subject  to  subparagraph  (2KA) 
of  this  paragraph)— 

(A)  to  sit  and  act  at  such  times  and  places 
within  the  United  SUtes,  whether  the 
House  is  In  session,  has  recessed,  or  has  ad- 
journed, and  to  hold  such  hearings,  and 

(B)  to  require,  by  sulvoena— or  otherwise, 
the  attendance  and  testimony  of  such  wit- 
nesses and  the  production  of  such  books, 
records,  correspondence,  memorandums, 
papers,  and  d(x»mients. 

as  it  deems  necessary.  The  chairman  of  the 
committee,  or  any  member  designated  by 
such  chairman,  may  administer  oaths  to  any 
witness. 

(2KA)  A  subpoena  may  be  authorized  and 
issued  by  a  committee  or  subcommittee 
imder  subparagraph  (1KB)  in  the  conduct 
of  any  investigation  or  series  of  investiga- 
tions or  activities,  only  when  authorised  by 
a  majority  of  the  members  voting,  a  majori- 
ty being  present.  The  power  to  authorize 
and  issue  subpoenas  under  subparagraph 
(1KB)  may  be  delegated  to  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  pursuant  to  such  rules  and 
under  such  limitations  as  the  committee 
may  prescribe.  Authorized  subpoenas  shall 
be  sl^ed  by  the  chairman  of  the  c(Hnmittee 
or  by  any  member  designated  by  the  com- 
mittee. 

(B)  Compliance  with  any  subpoena  issued 
by  a  conunlttee  or  subcommittee  under  sub- 
paragn^ih  (1KB)  may  be  enforced  only  as 
authorized  or  directed  by  the  House. 
Use  of  committee  funds  for  travel 

(nKl)  Funds  authorized  for  a  committee 
under  clause  5  are  for  expenses  incurred  in 
the  committee's  activities;  however,  local 
currencies  owned  by  the  United  States  shall 
be  made  available  to  the  committee  and  its 
employees  engaged  in  carrying  out  their  of- 
ficial duties  outside  the  United  States,  its 
territories  or  possessions.  No  appropriated 
fimds,  including  those  authorized  under 
clause  5,  shall  be  expended  for  the  purpose 
of  defraying  expenses  of  members  of  the 
committee  or  its  employees  in  any  coimtry 
where  local  currencies  are  available  for  this 
purpose;  and  the  following  conditions  shall 
apply  with  respect  to  travel  outside  the 
United  States  or  its  territories  or  posses- 
sions. 

(A)  No  member  or  employee  of  the  com- 
mittee shall  receive  or  expend  local  curren- 
cies for  subsistence  in  any  country  for  any 
day  at  a  rate  in  excess  of  the  m^-rtmnm  per 
diem  set  forth  in  applicable  Federal  law,  or 


if  the  Member  or  employee  is  reimbursed 
for  any  expenses  for  such  day,  then  the 
lesser  of  the  per  diem  or  the  actual,  imreim- 
bursed  expenses  (other  than  for  transporta- 
tion) incurred  by  the  Member  or  employee 
during  that  day. 

(B>  Each  member  or  employee  of  the  com- 
mittee shall  make  to  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  an  itemized  report  showing  the 
dates  each  country  was  visited,  the  amount 
of  per  diem  furnished,  the  cost  of  transpor- 
tation furnished,  any  fimds  expended  for 
any  other  official  purpose  and  shall  summa- 
rize in  these  categories  the  total  foreign  cur- 
rencies and/or  appropriated  funds  expend- 
ed. All  such  individual  reports  shall  be  filed 
no  later  than  sixty  days  following  the  com- 
pletion of  travel  with  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  for  use  in  complying  with  report- 
ing requirements  in  applicable  Federal  law 
and  shall  be  open  for  public  inspection. 

(2)  In  carrying  out  the  committee's  activi- 
ties outside  of  the  United  States  in  any 
country  where  local  currencies  are  unavail- 
able, a  member  or  employee  of  the  commit- 
tee may  not  receive  reimbursement  for  ex- 
penses (other  than  for  transportation)  in 
excess  of  the  maximum  per  diem  set  forth 
in  applicable  Federal  law,  or  if  the  member 
or  employee  is  reimbursed  for  any  expenses 
for  such  day,  then  the  lesser  of  the  per  diem 
or  the  actual  unreimbursed  expenses  (other 
than  for  transportation)  incurred,  by  the 
member  or  employee  during  any  day. 

(3)  A  member  or  employee  of  a  committee 
may  not  receive  reimbursement  for  the  cost 
of  any  transportation  in  connnection  with 
travel  outside  of  the  United  States  unless 
the  member  or  employee  has  actually  paid 
for  the  transiwrtation. 

(4)  The  restrictions  respecting  travel  out- 
side of  the  United  States  set  forth  In  sub- 
paragraphs (2)  and  (3)  shall  also  apply  to 
travel  outside  of  the  United  States  by  Mem- 
bers, officers,  and  employees  of  the  House 
authorized  under  clause  8  of  Rule  I,  clause 
Kb)  of  this  rule,  or  any  other  provision  of 
these  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

(5)  No  local  currencrles  owned  by  the 
United  States  may  be  made  available  under 
this  paragraph  for  the  use  outside  of  the 
United  States  for  defraying  the  expenses  of 
a  member  of  any  committee  after— 

(A)  the  date  of  the  general  election  of 
Members  in  which  the  Member  has  not 
been  elected  to  the  succeeding  Congress;  or 

(B)  in  the  case  of  a  Member  who  Is  not  a 
candidate  In  such  general  election,  the  earli- 
er of  the  date  of  such  general  election  or 
the  adjournment  sine  die  of  the  last  regular 
session  of  the  Congress. 

Broadcasting  of  Conunlttee  Hearings 
3.  (a)  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  clause  to 
provide  a  means,  in  conformity  with  accept- 
able standards  of  dignity,  propriety,  and  de- 
corum, by  which  committee  hearings,  or 
committee  meetings,  which  are  open  to  the 
public  may  be  covered,  by  television  broad- 
cast, radio  broadcast,  and  still  photography, 
or  by  any  of  such  methods  of  coverage— 

(1)  for  the  education,  enlightenment,  and 
information  of  the  general  public,  on  the 
basis  of  accurate  and  impartial  news  cover- 
age, regarding  the  operations,  procedures, 
and  practices  of  the  House  as  a  legislative 
and  representative  body  and  regarding  the 
jneasures,  public  issues,  and  other  matters 
before  the  House  and  Its  committees,  the 
consideration  thereof,  and  the  action  taken 
thereon;  and 

(2)  for  the  development  of  the  perspective 
and  understanding  of  the  general  public 
with  respect  to  the  role  and  function  of  the 


House  under  the  Ocmstltutlao  of  the  United 
States  as  an  organ  of  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment. 

(b)  In  addlUon.  it  ta  the  intent  of  this 
clause  that  radio  and  television  tapes  and 
television  film  of  any  coverage  under  this 
clause  shall  not  be  used,  or  made  avaUahle 
for  use,  as  partisan  political «— ^p«»g"  mate- 
rial to  promote  or  oppose  the  candidacy  of 
any  person  for  elective  public  office. 

(c)  It  is,  further,  the  Intent  of  this  clause 
that  the  general  conduct  of  each  meeting 
(whether  of  a  hearing  or  otherwise)  covered, 
under  authority  of  this  clause,  by  television 
broadcast  radio  broadcast  and  still  photog- 
raphy, or  by  any  of  such  methods  of  cover- 
age, and  the  personal  behavior  of  the  com- 
mittee members  and  staff,  other  Oovem- 
ment officials  and  personnel,  witnesses,  tele- 
vision, radio,  and  press  media  personnel,  and 
the  general  public  at  the  hearing  or  other 
meeting  shall  be  in  strict  conf(»mity  with 
and  observance  of  the  acceptable  standards 
of  dignity,  propriety,  court«»y,  and  decorum 
traditionally  observed  by  the  House  in  its 
operations  and  shall  not  be  such  as  to— 

(1)  distort  the  objects  and  purjxwes  of  the 
hearing  or  other  meeting  or  the  activities  of 
committee  members  in  connection  with  that 
hearing  or  meeting  or  in  connection  with 
the  general  work  of  the  committee  or  of  the 
House;  or 

(2)  cast  discredit  or  dishonor  on  the 
House,  the  committee,  or  any  Member  or 
bring  the  House,  the  committee,  or  any 
Member  into  disrepute. 

(d)  The  coverage  of  committee  hearings 
and  meetings  by  television  broadcast,  radio 
broadcast,  or  still  photography  is  a  privilege 
made  available  by  the  Hotiae  and  shall  be 
permitted  and  conducted  only  in  strict  con- 
formity with  the  purposes,  provisions,  and 
requirements  of  this  clause. 

(e)  Whenever  any  hearing  or  meeting  con- 
ducted by  any  committee  of  the  House  is 
open  to  the  public,  that  committee  may 
permit,  by  majority  vote  of  the  conunlttee, 
that  hearing  or  meeting  to  be  covered,  in 
whole  or  in  part,  by  television  broadcast 
radio  broadcast,  and  still  photography,  or 
by  any  of  such  methods  of  coverage,  but 
only  under  such  written  rules  as  the  com- 
mittee may  adopt  in  accordance  with  the 
purposes,  provisions,  and  requirements  of 
this  clause:  Provided,  however.  Each  com- 
mittee or  subcommittee  chairman  shall  de- 
termine, in  his  discretion,  the  number  of  tel- 
evision and  still  cameras  permitted  In  a 
hearing  or  meeting  room. 

(f )  The  written  rules  which  may  be  adopt- 
ed by  a  committee  under  paragraph  (e)  of 
this  clause  shall  contain  provisions  to  the 
following  effect: 

(1)  If  the  television  or  radio  coverage  of 
the  hearing  or  meeting  is  to  be  presented  to 
the  public  as  live  coverage,  that  coverage 
shall  be  conducted  and  presented  without 
commercial  sponsorship. 

(2)  No  witness  served  with  a  subpoena  by 
the  committee  shall  be  required  against  his 
or  her  will  to  be  photographed  at  any  hear- 
ing or  to  give  evidence  or  testimony  while 
the  broadcasting  of  that  hearing,  by  radio 
or  television,  is  being  conducted.  At  the  re- 
quest of  any  such  witness  who  does  not  wish 
to  be  subjected  to  radio,  television,  or  still 
photography  coverage,  all  lenses  shall  be 
covered  and  all  microphones  used  for  cover- 
age turned  off.  This  subparagraph  is  supple- 
mentary to  clause  2(kK5)  of  this  rule,  relat- 
ing to  the  protection  of  the  rights  of  wlt- 


(3)  The  allocation  among  the  television 
media  of  the  positions  of  the  number  of  tel- 
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panntttMl  by  a  eoDUDtttoe 

in  a  haarinc  at 

ba  In  aeeordanoe  with 

I  dBviaed  by  the 

of  the  Radio  and  Tel- 

'OaUerlea. 

ihall  be  idaoed  ao 
In  any  way  the^aoebe- 
aiee  or  teatl- 
'  and  any  miibw  of  the  oommittee  or 
TMbOtty   of   that   wltnea   and   that 
■  to  oadi  other. 
(S)  TWerMcn  easMraa  ahall  operate  from 
flsad  po^tkna  but  ahall  not  be  placed  In  po- 
wtakh  obatract   unneccMarily   the 
of  the  Iwiliig  or  meetlnc  by  the 


the 


(•>  IqatPBMnt  neoeanry  for  coverage  by 
the  teletlBicn  and  radio  media  ahall  not  be 
tnatalliiil  In.  or  remorod  from,  the  hearing 
raom  while  the  oammittee  to  In 


(T)  noodUghta.  q^otU^ta.  atrobellgbts, 
and  fladigona  diall  not  be  uaed  in  providing 
any  aaethod  of  eorerace  of  the  hearing  or 
ezeept  that  the  tdevlrian  media 
inatan  artrtltinnal  u^thig  in  the  hear- 
Inc  or  mwiting  room,  without  coat  to  the 
OowuiiMint.  In  order  to  ralae  the  ambient 
in  the  hearing  or  meeting 
to  the  loweat  levd  neceaaary  to  pro- 
adeqoate  televlatap  coverage  of  the 
t  or  iiififtliig  at  the  then  current  state 
of  the  Bt  of  tdevWon  ooverage. 

(•>  In  the  anncattnn  of  the  number  of  stlU 
photographera  permitted  by  a  coomtlttee  or 
dialrman  in  a  hearing  or 
room,  prefeieuue  ahall  be  given  to 
from  Amodated  Press 
united  Preas  International 
I  If  requests  are  made  by  more 
of  the  media  than  will  be  permitted  by  a 
anbmmmlttee  chairman  for 
of  the  hearing  or  meeting  by  still 
photography,  that  coverage  shall  be  made 
OB  the  baals  of  a  talr  and  equitable  pool  ar- 
langeBMnt  devlaed  by  the  Standing  Com- 
mittee of  fteas  Fhotographen. 

(t)  Pbotographeta  shall  not  position 
tlieiiiaiilwia.  at  any  time  during  the  course  of 
the  heartng  or  meeting,  between  the  witness 
table  and  the  mwnbrrs  of  the  committee. 

(10)  Photographers  shall  not  place  them- 
sdvea  in  poaitiona  which  obstruct  unneces- 
sarily the  coverage  of  the  hearing  by  the 
other  media. 

(11)  Peiauuud  providing  coverage  by  the 
television  and  radio  media  shall  be  then  cur- 
rently aeeredtted  to  the  Radio  and  Televl- 
Blan  OomspoDdents' OaUerles. 

(13)  Personnel  providing  coverage  by  stm 
photography  shall  be  then  currently  aeered- 
tted to  the  Preas  Photographers' OaDery. 

(U)  Fsraonnd  providing  coverage  by  the 
tdevMon  and  radio  media  and  by  still  pho- 
tography Shan  conduct  themselves  and 
their  coverage  aetivltleB  In  an  orderly  and 
unoMraatve  manner. 

ntvUeged  Reports  and  Amendments 

4.  (a)  The  following  committees  shall  have 
leave  to  report  at  any  thne  on  the  matters 
herein  stated,  namely:  The  Committee  on 
AppropriattaiB  on  general  aivropriatlon 
MDs  and  on  Joint  reoohitlona  continuing  ap- 
propriatiana  for  a  fiscal  year  U  reported 
after  September  IB  preceding  the  beginning 
of  such  fiscal  year,  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget— on  the  matters  required  to  be  re- 
ported by  such  conunittee  under  TlUes  m 
and  IV  of  the  Oongreasional  Budget  Act  of 
ttT4;  the  Coounlttee  on  House  Admlnistra- 
tfam— on  entailed  bOla.  contested  election, 
and  aU  mattirs  referred  to  It  of  printing  for 
the  use  of  the  Booae  or  the  two  Houses,  and 


on  all  matten  of  expenditure  of  the  contin- 
gent fund  of  the  Hooae;  the  Committee  on 
Rules  on  rules.  Joint  rules,  and  the  order  of 
buflbMaa:  and  the  Committee  on  Standards 
of  Official  Conduct— on  reoolutions  recom- 
mending action  by  the  Hotise  of  Repreoent- 
attfea  with  respect  to  an  individual  Member, 
offteer,  or  employee  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentativea  aa  a  result  of  any  Investigation  by 
the  committee  relating  to  the  official  con- 
duot  of  audi  Member,  officer,  or  employee 
of  (he  House  of  Representatives. 

(b)  It  ahall  always  be  In  order  to  call  up 
for  consideration  a  report  from  the  (Commit- 
tee on  Rules  on  a  rule.  Joint  rule,  or  the 
onler  of  buainess  (except  It  shall  not  be 
called  up  for  consideration  on  the  same  day 
It  it  presented  to  the  House,  unless  so  deter- 
mined by  a  vote  of  not  less  than  two-thirds 
of  the  Members  voting,  but  thto  provision 
shall  not  apply  during  the  last  three  days  of 
the  session),  and  pending  the  consideration 
tbseof,  the  Speaker  may  entertain  one 
motion  that  the  House  adjourn;  but  after 
the  result  to  announced  the  Speaker  shall 
not  entertain  any  other  dilatory  motion 
until  the  report  shall  have  been  fully  dto- 
poeed  of.  The  (Committee  on  Rules  shall  not 
report  any  rule  or  order  which  provides  that 
buainess  under  clause  7  of  Rule  XXIV  shall 
be  set  aside  by  a  vote  of  leas  than  two-thirds 
of  the  Members  present;  nor  shall  It  report 
any  rule  or  order  which  would  prevent  the 
motion  to  recommit  from  being  made  as 
provided  In  clause  4  of  Rule  XVI. 

(C)  The  Committee  on  rules  shall  present 
to  the  House  reports  concerning  rules.  Joint 
rules,  and  order  of  business,  within  three 
legislative  days  of  the  time  when  the  bill  or 
reaolution  Involved  to  ordered  reported  by 
the  committee.  If  any  such  rule  or  order  to 
not  considered  Immediately,  It  shall  be  re- 
ferred to  the  calendar  and,  if  not  called  up 
by  the  Member  making  the  report  within 
seven  legislative  days  thereafter,  any 
member  of  the  Rules  Conunittee  may  call  It 
up  as  a  question  of  privilege  (but  only  on 
the  day  after  the  calendar  day  on  which 
suA  Member  announces  to  the  House  hto 
intention  to  do  so)  and  the  Speaker  shall 
reoognlae  any  member  of  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee seeking  recognition  for  that  purpose. 
If  the  Committee  (m  Rules  makes  an  ad- 
veme  report  on  any  resolution  pending 
lieiore  the  ccMnmittee,  providing  for  an 
order  of  business  for  the  consideration  by 
the  House  of  any  public  bill  or  Joint  resolu- 
\Xafi,  on  days  when  It  shall  be  In  order  to 
can  up  motions  to  discharge  committees  It 
shall  be  in  order  for  any  Member  of  the 
House  to  call  up  for  cmislderation  by  the 
House  such  adverse  report,  and  it  shall  be  In 
order  to  move  the  adoption  by  the  House  of 
sueh  resolution  adversely  reported  notwith- 
standing the  adverse  report  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules,  and  the  Speaker  shall  recog- 
nise the  member  seelclng  recognition  for 
that  purpose  as  a  question  of  the  highest 
prfcllege. 

(d)  Whenever  the  (Committee  on  Rules  re- 
ports a  resolution  r^>eallng  or  amending 
any  of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives or  part  thereof  It  shall  include  In  its 
report  or  In  an  accompanying  document — 

(1)  the  text  of  any  part  of  the  Rules  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  which  to  pro- 
posed to  be  repealed;  and 

(2)  a  comparative  print  of  any  part  of  the 
resolution  making  such  an  amendment  and 
any  part  of  the  rules  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  be  emended,  showing  by  an  ap- 
preprlate  typographical  device  the  omto- 
stoDs  and  insertions  proposed  to  be  made. 


Committee 


8.  (a)  Whenever  any  «'*«'"*****.  oommis- 
sion  or  9ther  entity  (except  the  Committee 
on  Atoaopriatlona  and  the  Committee  on 
the  Budget)  to  to  be  granted  authorisation 
for  the  payment,  from  the  eootlngent  fund 
of  the  Kouae,  of  its  expenses  in  any  year, 
other  tban  thoae  expeneea  to  be  paid  from 
approprtttiona  provided  by  statute,  such  au- 
thorlntton  twiti^ny  ahall  be  procured  by 
one  primary  expense  resolution  for  the  com- 
mittee, Commission  or  other  entity  provid- 
ing fuiMk  for  the  payment  of  the  expenses 
of  the  committee,  commissiwi  or  other 
entity  for  that  year  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Houae.  Any  such  primary  ex- 
penaa  relolution  reported  to  the  House  shall 
not  be  considered  in  the  House  unless  a 
printed  report  aa  that  resolution  haa  been 
availaide  to  the  Members  of  the  Houae  for 
at  least  one  calendar  day  prior  to  the  con- 
slderatim  of  that  reaolution  in  the  House. 
Such  report  shall,  for  the  inf  ormatioi  of 
theHoute— 

(1)  stste  the  total  amount  of  the  funds  to 
be  provided  to  the  committee,  commission 
or  other  entity  under  the  primary  expense 
resolution  for  all  anticipated  activities  and 
prognuqs  of  the  committee,  commission  or 
other  edtity;  and 

(3)  to  the  extent  practicable,  contain  such 
general  statements  regarding  the  estimated 
foreseeable  expenditures  for  the  respective 
antidpaied  aetivltlea  and  programs  of  the 
conunittee,  commission  or  other  entity  as 
may  be  appropriate  to  provide  the  House 
with  huHc  estimatea  with  reQ>ect  to  the  ex- 
pendltule  generally  of  the  funds  to  be  pro- 
vided to  the  committee,  cmnmission  or 
other  entity  under  the  primary  expense  res- 
olution. 

(b)  After  the  date  of  adoption  by  the 
House  of  any  such  primary  expense  resolu- 
tion for  any  such  committee,  commission  or 
other  entity  for  sny  year,  authorlaaUon  for 
the  payment  from  the  contingent  fund  of 
addltloiW  expenses  of  such  oommittee,  com- 
mission or  other  entity  in  that  year,  other 
than  these  expenses  to  l>e  paid  from  appro- 
priationt  provided  by  statute,  may  be  pro- 
cured by  one  or  more  supplemental  expense 
resolutlttis  for  that  oommittee,  commission 
or  other  entity  ss  necessary.  Any  such  sup- 
plements expense  resolution  reported  to 
the  House  shall  not  be  considered  in  the 
House  imless  a  printed  report  on  that  reso- 
lution has  been  made  available  to  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  for  at  least  one  calendar 
day  prlv  to  the  consideration  of  that  reso- 
lution la  the  House.  Such  report  shall,  for 
the  information  of  the  House— 

(1)  state  the  total  smount  of  additional 
ftuuta  to  be  provided  to  the  committee,  com- 
mission or  otho'  entity  under  the  supple- 
mental expense  resolution  and  the  purpose 
or  purposes  for  which  those  additional 
funds  aw  to  l>e  used  by  the  committee,  com- 
mission CM*  other  entity;  and 

(2)  state  the  reascm  or  reasons  for  the  fail- 
ure to  procure  the  additional  funds  for  the 
oommittee,  ccmunission  or  other  entity  by 
means  c(  the  primary  expense  resolution. 

(c)  The  preceding  provisions  of  thto  clause 
do  not  apply  to— 

(1)  any  resolution  providing  for  the  pay- 
ment from  the  contingent  fimd  of  the 
Houae  of  siuns  necessary  to  pay  compensa- 
tion for  staff  services  performed  for,  or  to 
pay  other  expenses  of,  sny  committee,  com- 
mission or  other  entity  at  any  time  fran 
and  after  the  beginning  of  any  year  and 
before  the  date  of  adoption  by  the  House  of 
the  prlauury  expense  resolution  providing 


funds  to  pay  the  expenses  of  that  commit- 
tee, commtoaion  or  other  entity  for  that 
year  or 

(3)  any  resolution  providing  In  any  (Con- 
gress, for  all  of  the  standing  committees  of 
the  House,  additional  office  equipment,  air- 
mail and  special  delivery  postage  stampa. 
supplies,  staff  personnel,  or  any  other  spe- 
cific item  for  the  operation  of  the  standing 
committees,  and  ccmtaining  an  authoriza- 
tion for  the  payment  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  House  of  the  expenses  of  any  of 
the  foregoing  items  provided  by  that  reaolu- 
tion. subject  to  and  until  enactment  of  the 
provisions  of  the  resolution  as  permanent 
Uw. 

(d)  From  the  funds  provided  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  committee  staff  pursuant  to 
primary  and  additional  expense  resolu- 
tions- 
CD  The  chairman  of  each  standing  sub- 
committee of  a  standing  committee  of  the 
House  to  authoriaed  to  appoint  one  staff 
member  who  shall  serve  at  the  pleasure  of 
the  Buljcommlttee  chairman. 

(2)  The  ranking  minority  party  member  of 
each  standing  subcommittee  on  each  stand- 
ing committee  of  the  House  to  authorized  to 
appoint  one  staff  person  who  shall  serve  at 
the  pleasure  of  the  ranking  minority  party 
member. 

(3)  The  staff  members  appointed  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  subparagraphs  (1)  and 
(3)  shall  be  compensated  at  a  rate  deter- 
mined by  the  subcommittee  cb&irmaji  not  to 
exceed  (A)  75  per  centtmi  of  the  maximum 
established  in  paragraph  (c)  of  clause  6  or 
(B)  the  rate  paid  the  staff  member  appoint- 
ed pursuant  to  subparagraph  (1)  of  thto 
paragraph. 

(4)  For  the  punxMC  of  thto  paragraph.  (A) 
there  shall  be  no  more  than  six  standing 
subcommittees  of  each  standing  committee 
of  the  House,  except  for  the  (Committee  on 
Appropriations,  and  (B)  no  member  shall 
vpolnt  more  than  one  person  pursuant  to 
the  above  provtolons. 

(5)  The  staff  portions  made  available  to 
the  subcommittee  chairman  and  ranking  mi- 
nority party  members  pursuant  to  subpara- 
gn^hs  (1)  and  (2)  of  this  paragraph  shall  be 
made  available  from  the  staff  positions  pro- 
vided under  clause  6  of  Rule  XI  unless  such 
staff  positions  are  made  available  pursuant 
to  a  primary  or  additional  expense  resolu- 
tion. 

(e)  No  primary  expense  resolution  or  addi- 
tional expense  resolution  of  a  committee 
may  provide  for  the  payment  or  reimbiuse- 
ment  of  expenses  incurred  by  any  member 
of  the  committee  for  travel  by  the  member 
after  the  date  of  the  general  election  of 
Memlwra  in  which  the  Member  to  not  elect- 
ed to  the  succeeding  Congress,  or  in  the  case 
of  a  Member  who  to  not  a  candidate  in  such 
general  election,  the  earlier  of  the  date  of 
such  general  election  or  the  adjournment 
sine  die  of  the  last  regiilar  session  of  the 
Congress. 

(fXl)  For  continuance  of  necessary  inves- 
tigations and  studies  by— 

(A)  each  standing  committee  and  select 
committee  established  by  these  rules;  and 

(B)  except  as  provided  in  subparagraph 
(2),  each  select  committee  established  by 
resolution;  there  shall  be  paid  out  of  the 
contingent  fund  of  the  House  such  amounts 
as  may  be  necessary  for  the  period  I>eglning 
at  noon  on  January  3  and  ending  at  mid- 
night on  March  31  of  each  year. 

(2)  In  the  case  of  the  first  session  of  a 
Congress,  amounts  shall  be  made  available 
under  thto  paragraph  for  a  select  committee 


established  by  resolution  in  the  preceding 
Congress  only  if — 

(A)  a  reestablishing  resolution  for  such 
select  committee  to  introduced  in  the 
present  Congress;  and 

(B)  no  resolution  of  the  preceding  Con- 
gress provided  for  termination  of  funding  of 
investigations  and  studies  by  such  select 
committee  at  or  liefore  the  end  of  the  pre- 
ceding Congress. 

(3)  Each  oommittee  receiving  amounts 
imder  thto  paragraph  shall  lie  entitied.  for 
each  month  in  the  period  specified  is  sub- 
paragraph (1),  to  9  per  centum  (or  such 
lesser  peroentum  as  may  Iw  determined  by 
the  Committee  on  House  Administration)  of 
the  total  annualiaed  amount  made  available 
under  expense  resolutions  for  such  commit- 
tee in  the  preceding  session  of  CCongress. 

(4)  Payments  tmder  thto  paragraph  shall 
be  made  on  vouchers  authorised  by  the 
committee  involved,  signed  by  the  chairman 
of  such  committee,  except  ss  provided  in 
subparagraph  (5),  and  approved  by  the 
(Committee  on  House  Administration. 

(5)  Notwithstanding  any  provision  of  law, 
rule  of  the  House,  or  other  authority,  from 
noon  on  January  3  of  the  first  session  of  a 
Congress,  until  the  election  of  the  House  of 
the  committee  involved  in  that  Congress, 
payments  under  thto  paragraph  shall  be 
made  on  vouchers  signed  by— 

(A)  the  chairman  of  such  committee  as 
constituted  at  the  close  of  the  preceding 
Congress:  or 

(B)  if  such  chairman  to  not  a  Member  in 
the  present  Congress,  the  ranking  majority 
party  member  of  such  oommittee  as  consti- 
tuted at  the  close  of  the  preceding  (Congress 
who  to  a  Member  in  the  present  Congress. 

(SKA)  The  authority  of  a  committee  to 
incur  expenses  under  thto  paragraph  shall 
expire  upon  agreement  by  the  House  to  a 
primary  expenses  resolution  for  such  com- 
mittee. 

(B)  Amounts  made  available  under  thto 
paragraph  shall  be  expended  in  accordance 
with  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration. 

(C)  The  provisions  of  thto  paragraph  shall 
be  effective  only  Insofar  as  not  inconsistent 
with  any  resolution,  reported  by  the  (Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration  and  adopt- 
ed after  the  date  of  adoption  of  these  rules. 

Committee  Staffs 

6.  (aXl)  Subject  to  subparagraph  (2)  of 
thto  paragraph  and  paragraph  (f)  of  thto 
clause,  each  standing  committee  may  ap- 
point, by  majority  vote  of  the  committee, 
not  more  than  eighteen  professional  staff 
members.  Each  professional  staff  member 
appointed  under  thto  subparagraph  shall  be 
assigned  to  the  chairman  and  the  ranking 
minority  party  member  of  such  committee, 
as  the  committee  considers  advisable. 

(2)  Subject  to  paragraph  (f )  of  thto  clause, 
whenever  a  majority  of  the  minority  party 
members  of  a  standing  committee  (except 
the  Committee  on  Standards  of  Official 
Conduct  and  the  Permanent  Select  (Commit- 
tee on  Intelligence)  so  request,  not  more 
than  six  persons  may  be  selected,  by  majori- 
ty vote  of  the  minority  party  members,  for 
appointment  by  the  committee  as  profes- 
sional staff  members  from  among  the 
numlier  authorized  by  subparagraph  (1)  of 
thto  paragraph.  The  committee  shaU  v>- 
polnt  any  persons  so  selected  whose  charac- 
ter and  qualifications  are  acceptable  to  a 
majority  of  the  conunittee.  If  the  committee 
determines  that  the  character  and  qualifica- 
tions of  any  person  so  selected  are  unaccept- 
able to  the  committee,  a  majority  of  the  mi- 
nority party  memliers  may  select  other  {>er- 


sons  for  appointment  by  the  committee  to 
the  professional  staff  untQ  such  appoint- 
ment to  made.  Each  profeasiODal  staff 
member  appointed  under  thto  subparagraph 
shall  be  assigned  to  such  coounlttee  busi- 
ness as  the  minority  party  members  of  the 
committee  consider  advisable. 

(3)  The  profeaaional  staff  memliers  of 
each  standing  cmmnlttee— 

(A)  shall  lie  appointed  on  a  permanent 
basis,  without  regard  to  race,  creed,  sex.  or 
age,  and  solely  on  the  basto  of  fitness  to  per- 
form the  duties  of  their  respective  positions; 

(B)  shall  not  engage  in  any  work  other 
than  committee  businear,  and 

(C)  shall  not  be  assigned  any  duties  other 
than  those  pertaining  to  committee  busi- 
ness. 

(4)  Services  of  the  professional  staff  mem- 
bers of  each  standing  committee  may  l)e  ter- 
minated by  majority  vote  of  the  oommittee. 

(5)  The  foregoing  provisions  of  thto  para- 
graph do  not  apply  to  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations and  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget. 

(bXl)  The  clerical  staff  of  each  standing 
committee  shall  consist  of  not  more  than 
twelve  clerics,  to  be  attached  to  the  office  of 
the  chairman,  to  the  ranking  minority  party 
members,  and  to  the  professlMial  staff,  as 
the  committee  considers  advisable.  Subject 
to  subparagraph  (2)  of  thto  paragraph  and 
paragraph  (f)  of  thto  clause,  the  clerical 
staff  shall  be  appointed  by  majority  vote  of 
the  committee,  without  regard  to  race, 
creed,  sex,  or  age.  Except  ss  provided  by 
subparagraph  (2)  of  thto  paragraph  the  cler- 
ical staff  shall  handle  oommittee  corre- 
spondence and  stenographic  work  Iwth  for 
the  committee  staff  and  for  the  chairman 
and  the  ranking  minority  party  memtwr  on 
matters  related  to  committee  work. 

(2)  Subject  to  paragraph  (f)  of  thto  clause, 
whenever  a  majority  of  the  minority  party 
members  of  a  standing  committee  (except 
the  (Committee  on  Standards  of  Official 
Conduct  and  the  Permanent  Select  (Commit- 
tee on  Intelligence)  so  request,  four  persons 
may  be  selected,  by  majority  vote  of  the  mi- 
nority members,  for  appointment  by  the 
committee  to  pcwltlons  on  the  clerical  staff 
from  among  the  number  of  clerics  author- 
ized by  subparagraph  (1)  of  thto  paragraph. 
The  committee  shall  appoint  to  thoae  posi- 
tions any  person  so  selected  whose  charac- 
ter and  qualifications  are  acceptable  to  a 
majority  of  the  committee.  If  the  committee 
determines  tliat  the  character  and  qualifica- 
tions of  any  person  so  selected  are  unaccept- 
able to  the  committee,  a  majority  of  the  mi- 
nority party  members,  may  select  other  per- 
sons for  appointment  by  the  committee  to 
the  position  involved  on  the  clerical  staff 
until  such  appointment  to  made.  Each  clerk 
appointed  imder  thto  subparagraph  shall 
handle  committee  correspondence  and  sten- 
ographic work  for  the  minority  party  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  and  for  any  members 
of  the  professional  staff  appointed  under 
subparagraph  (2)  of  paragraph  (a)  of  thto 
clause  on  matters  related  to  committee 
work. 

(3)  Services  of  the  clerical  staff  members 
of  each  standing  committee  may  be  termi- 
nated by  majority  vote  of  the  committee. 

(4)  The  foregoing  provisions  of  thto  para- 
graph do  not  apply  to  the  (Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations and  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget. 

(c)  Each  employee  on  the  profeaaional 
staff,  and  each  employee  on  the  clerical 
staff,  of  each  standing  ccxnmlttee,  to  enti- 
tied to  pay  at  a  single  per  annum  gross  rate, 
to  be  fixed  by  the  chairman,  which  does  not 
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ty  party  and  a  majority  of  the  memben  of 
the  minority  party. 


(d>  aukjeet  to  aivfopttetionB  hereby  au- 
thai  lid.  the  Oonmtttee  on  Api»oi>riatl<»is 
and  the  OoniBtttee  on  the  Bodiet  may  ap- 
potat  anch  ataCt.  In  addltian  to  the  clerk 
thMvoC  and  anietinti  for  the  mixiority.  aa  it 
datennlnaa  by  a^ajwltj  vote  to  be  neoeaaary, 
anch  peraonnai,  other  than  mlnralty  aaaiat- 
anta,  to  peaaiai  aiidi_qnaHf1ratlntw  aa  the 

(e)  Mo  winmintee  riiall  appoint  to  tta  ataf  f 
any  experta  or  othfer  peraonnel  detailed  or 
aaritned  fkom  any  dqwrtment  or  acency  of 
the  Ooweinment.  except  with  the  written 
1  of  the  Ooamlttee  on  Houae  Ad- 


(f)  If  a  requeat  for  the  awolntment  of  a 
Ddnorlty  profaailanal  ataff  member  under 
paragraph  (a),  or  a  minority  clerical  staff 
aamber  under  parasraph  (b),  is  made  when 
no  vacancy  exiata  to  which  that  appoint- 
ment aaay  be  aude.  the  committee  never- 
thahi  abaU  appoint,  under  paracn«>h  (a) 
or  paragraph  (b),  aa  applicable,  the  person 
adacted  by  the  mlnmity  and  acceptable  to 
the  ensiimlttee  The  penon  so  appointed 
BhaU  aerre  aa  an  additional  member  of  the 
profearional  ataff  or  the  clerical  staff,  as  the 
eaae  may  be.  of  the  eanmilttee.  and  shall  be 
paid  from  the  contingent  fund,  untfl  such  a 
vacancy  (other  than  a  vacancy  in  the  poei- 
tlon  of  head  of  the  professional  staff,  by 
whatever  title  deatgnated)  occurs,  at  which 
tlBBe  that  petaon  shall  be  deoned  to  have 
been  appointed  to  that  vacancy.  If  such  va- 
cancy oocuia  on  the  pntfeaskmal  staff  when 
aeven  or  more  peraons  have  been  so  appoint- 
ed adM>  are  eligible  to  fm  that  vacancy,  a 
malortty  of  the  minority  party  members 
ahaU  rteslgnati  which  of  thoae  peraons  shall 
fm  that  vacancy. 

(g)  Bach  ataff  member  appointed  pursu- 
ant to  a  requeat  by  minority  party  members 
under  paragraph  (a)  or  (b)  of  thia  clause. 
and  each  ataff  member  appointed  to  assist 
Bidnntty  party  meiiibeia  of  a  committee 
PPra»iant  to  an  expenae  reaolution  described 
In  paragraph  (a)  or  (b>  of  dauae  5,  shall  be 
accorded  equitable  treatment  with  respect 
to  the  fixing  of  his  or  her  rate  of  pay,  the 
atilgnmrnt  to  him  or  her  of  work  facilities, 
and  the  acceaaibillty  to  him  or  her  of  com- 
mittee records. 

(h)  Paragrapha  (a)  and  (b)  of  this  clause 
ahall  not  be  ooostrued  to  authorize  the  up- 
pttetment  of  «'*'«*««"■'  prof  easional  or  cler- 
ical ataff  msmbas  of  a  committee  pursuant 
to  a  requeat  under  either  of  such  para- 
grapha Iqr  the  minority  party  members  of 
that  coBUBittee  if  alx  or  more  professional 
staff  mentbeis  or  four  or  more  clerical  staff 
mflmbers.  provided  for  tai  paragn«h  (aXl) 
or  paragraph  (bXl)  of  thia  clause,  as  the 
caae  may  be.  who  are  aatlafactory  to  a  ma- 
lorlty  of  the  minortty  party  members,  are 
otherviae  aasigned  to  assist  the  minority 
party  membera. 

(i)  Notwithstanding  paragraphs  (aX2)  and 
(bX3).  a  coBuntttee  may  employ  nonpartisan 
ataff.  in  Ueu  of  or  In  addition  to  committee 
ataff  designated  extftuatvely  for  the  majority 
or  minority  party,  upon  an  affirmative  vote 
of  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the  majort- 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
Bdnce  WW  granted  to: 

Ms.  Slauohtkb  of  New  York  (at  the 
rgquest  of  Mr.  Foixs'),  for  today,  on 
account  of  illness  In  the  family. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  address  the  House,  following  the 
logislatlve  program  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Komrro)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  Shuhwat,  for  60  minutes. 
March  10  and  March  11. 

Mrs.  BxHTLET,  for  60  minutes,  March 
19  and  March  11. 

Mr.  SoLOMOH,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Baowif  of  Colorado,  for  5  min- 
utes, today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  GoKZALEZ)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  Klxczka,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Pahktta,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  EcKART,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  LowRY  of  Washington,  for  5 
minutes,  today. 

Mr.  OoHZALXz.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Stokes,  for  60  minutes,  on 
March  11. 

Mr.  Hates  of  Illinois,  for  60  minutes, 
OD  March  12. 

Mr.  Hates  of  Louisiana,  for  60  min- 
utes, on  March  12. 

(The  following  Member  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mrs.  Collins)  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous material:) 

Mr.  Cohters.  for  15  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remarlcs  was 
granted  to: 

Mr.  FoLET,  today,  prior  to  the  vote 
on  final  passage  of  H.R.  558. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Komnrn)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  Jeffords. 

Bir.  Fa  WELL. 

Mr.  Berxuter. 

Mr.  Broomfield  In  two  instances. 

Mr.  Laoomarsino  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  ScHULZB. 

Mr.  Dreier  of  California. 

Mr.  MnxER  of  Washington. 

Mr.  OSADISON. 

Mr.  OiLMAiT  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  SoLOMOK  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  HuirrER. 
Mr.  DoRMAK  of  California. 

Mr.  Bn.TRAKTS. 

Mr.  Houghton. 


Mr.  WxLDON. 

Mr.  KxMP  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  PlBLDS. 

Mr.  Crehbt. 

Bflr.  Blilxt. 

Mr.  tiUJAX. 

Mr.  ISmith  of  New  Jersey. 

(Thf  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  OoNZALBZ)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter) 

Mr.  KOSTMATER. 

Mr.  t^ATH  of  Texas. 

Mr.  HoTXR. 

Mr.  Jenkins. 

Mr.  AvConf  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Tallon  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  pASCXLL. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California. 

Mr.  Kn.PEE. 

BITS,  Boxer. 

Mr.  Morrison  of  Connecticut. 

Mr.  Bkelton. 

Mr.  Miller  of  California. 

MrStliLOTD. 

Mr.  Clat. 
Mr.  LirafSKi. 

Mr.  ROTBAL. 

Mr.  BoLARz. 
Mr.  Lancaster. 
BCr.  BONKER. 

Mr.  Towns  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  DoRGAN  of  North  Dakota. 
Mr.  Dtmallt. 

Mr.  BUSTAMANTE. 

BCr.  Weiss. 

Bfr.  Waxman. 

Mr.  Mavrottles. 

Mr.  JoNTZ. 

lix.  Lbvine  of  California. 

Mr.  WiLUAHs. 

Mr.  Btark. 

Mr.  FluuEB. 

Mr.  WoLPE. 

Mr.  Wyden. 

BCr.  Panbtta. 
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SENATE  ENROLLED  BILL  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTION  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  sig- 
nature to  an  enrolled  bill  and  Joint  res- 
olution of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
titles: 

8.  83.  An  act  to  amend  the  Energy  Policy 
and  Cviservatlon  Act  with  respect  to  energy 
conservation  standards  for  appliances,  and 

S.J.  Res.  20.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  numth  of  March  1987,  as  "Women's  His- 
tory Mhnth." 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mrs.  COLLINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  8  o'clock  and  4  minutes  pan.) 
under  its  previous  order,  the  House  ad- 
journed until  Monday.  March  9.  1987, 
at  12  o'cl(x:k  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 


the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

759.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, tranamltttng  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  provide  for  the  amendment  of 
the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture. 

760.  A  communication  from  the  Preaident 
of  the  United  States,  transmittbig  a  request 
for  supplemental  appropriations  for  fiscal 
year  1987  and  amendments  to  the  request 
for  appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1988,  pur- 
suant to  81  Va.C.  1107  (H.  Rept.  No.  100- 
44);  to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

7S1.  A  letter  from  the  Military  Executive, 
Reserve  Forces  Policy  Board.  Office  of  the 
Secretary  of  Defenae.  transmitting  the 
fiscal  year  1988  annual  report  of  the  Re- 
serve Forces  Policy  Board,  pursuant  to  10 
n.S.C.  113(c);  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

702.  A  letter  from  the  Principal  D^uty 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  (Force  Man- 
agement and  Personnel),  transmitting  a 
report  containing  a  plan  for  estabUshlng  a 
needs-baaed  survivor  annuity  program  for 
surviving  spouses  of  the  Uniformed  Serrloes 
who  died  before  September  30,  1078,  pursu- 
ant to  10  U.S.C.  1447  nt.;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

763.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner  for 
RehabillUUon  Services.  Office  of  Special 
Education  and  Rehabilitative  Services,  De- 
partment of  Education,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  comprehensive  evaluation  of 
the  client  assistance  program,  pursuant  to 
29  UAC.  732(hKl)  (Pub.  L.  93-112,  sec. 
112(hKl)  (98  SUt.  22));  to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 

784.  A  letter  from  the  LIRR  Congressional 
Advisory  Board.  National  Mediation  B<mu^ 
transmitting  a  report  concerning  the 
progress  of  negotiations  in  a  labor  dispute 
between  the  Long  Island  Rail  Road  Co.  and 
certain  of  its  employees  represented  by  sev- 
eral labor  organizations,  pursuant  to  Public 
Law  100-2;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce. 

765.  A  communication  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
prepared  by  the  Department  of  State  con- 
cerning international  agreements  transmit- 
ted to  the  Congress  after  expiration  of  the 
60-day  period  specified  in  the  Case-Zablocki 
Act,  pursuant  to  1  UJ3.C.  112b<b);  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

766.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  Legislative  and  Intergovern- 
mental Affairs,  tranamltting  notification  of 
terrorism  related  travel  advisories  for  U.S. 
citizens  in  Suriname,  pursuant  to  22  U.S.C. 
2656e;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

767.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State,  Legislative  and  Intergovernmental 
Affairs,  transmitting  a  report  of  political 
contributions  by  Robert  H.  Pelletreau,  Jr., 
of  Connecticut,  Ambassador  Extraordinary 
and  Plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States- 
designate  to  the  Republic  of  Tunisia;  and 
Daryl  Arnold  of  C^alifomia,  Ambassador  Ex- 
traordinary and  Plenipotentiary-designate 
to  the  Republic  of  Singapore,  and  members 
of  their  families,  pursuant  to  22  U.S.C. 
3944(bK2);  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

768.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Defense 
Security  Assistance  Agency,  transmitting  a 
report  of  those  Foreign  Military  Sales  cus- 
tomers with  approved  cash  flow  financing  in 
exceas  of  $100  million  as  of  October  1,  1986, 
pursuant  to  AECA.  section  25(a).  paragraph 
(6XB):  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 


769.  A  letter  from  the  Preaident  and 
(malrman.  Export-Import  Bank  of  the 
United  Statea,  transmitting  the  Bank's  1986 
Freedtmi  of  Information  Act  Report,  pursu- 
ant to  6  U.S.C.  552(d);  to  the  Committee  on 
Oovemment  Operations. 

770.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Federal 
Communications  Commission,  transmitting 
a  report  of  the  Commission's  compliance 
with  the  competition  advocacy  program 
during  fiscal  year  1986,  piuvuant  to  41 
U.8.C.  419;  to  the  Committee  on  Oovem- 
ment Operations. 

771.  A  letter  from  the  Executive  Director, 
National  Mediation  Board,  transmitting  the 
Board's  1986  Freedom  of  Information  Act 
Report,  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C.  552(d);  to  the 
Ck>mmlttee  on  Oovemmmt  Operations. 

772.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Vice  Presi- 
dent, Oovemment  and  Public  Affairs,  Na- 
tional Railroad  Passenger  Corporation, 
tranamltting  the  Corporation's  1986  Free- 
dom of  Information  Act  Report,  pursuant  to 
5  U.S.C.  552(d);  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

773.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  lAbor, 
transmitting  the  Department's  1986  Free- 
dom of  Information  Act  Report,  piusuant  to 
5  U.S.C.  552(d);  to  the  Committee  on  Oov- 
emment Operations. 

774.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Administra- 
tor, UjS.  Small  Business  Administration, 
transmitting  the  Administration's  1086 
Freedom  of  Information  Act  Report,  pursu- 
ant to  5  UJ3.C.  552(d);  to  the  (Committee  on 
Oovemment  Operations. 

775.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Vet- 
erans' Administration,  transmitting  the 
agency's  1986  Freedom  of  Information  Act 
Report,  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C.  552(d):  to  the 
Committee  on  Oovemment  Operations. 

776.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Water  and  Science,  Department  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting  notification  that  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  has  vproved  a  de- 
ferment of  the  1986  Small  Reclamation 
Projects  Act  loan  payment  due  the  United 
States  from  the  West  Bench  Irrigation  Dis- 
trict. Dillon,  MT,  ptuvuant  to  the  act  of 
September  21.  1959  (73  SUt.  584);  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

777.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  authorize  appropriations  for 
the  fiscal  years  1988  and  1989  for  certain 
maritime  programs  of  the  Department  of 
Transportation,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

778.  A  letter  from  the  Special  Counsel, 
Merit  Systems  Protection  Board,  transmit- 
ting a  report  on  activities  of  the  Office  of 
the  Special  Counsel  for  fiscal  year  1986, 
pursuant  to  5  U.S.C.  1206(m);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  C^vil  Service. 

779.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  improve  the  Commodity 
C^redit  Corporation's  export  programs;  Joint- 
ly, to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Foreign  Affairs. 

780.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  (Administration),  Department  of 
Defense,  transmitting  the  aimual  report  on 
NATO  acquisition  and  cross-servicing  agree- 
ments, pursuant  to  10  U.S.C.  2340;  Jointly, 
to  the  Committees  on  Armed  Services  and 
Foreign  Affairs. 

781.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary, 
Conservation  and  Renewable  Energy,  De- 
partment of  Energy,  transmitting  notifica- 
tion that  the  final  report  on  the  effective- 
ness of  including  electric  vehicles  in  the  cal- 
culation of  average  fuel  economy  standards 


li  currently  being  prepared,  pursuant  to  If 
U.8.C.  2512(cX3);  Jointly,  to  the  Commltteea 
on  Energy  and  Commerce  and  k^wMhj  p|. 
nance  and  Urban  Affairs. 

782.  A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary  of 
State  for  Management,  tranamltttaig  the 
classified  annex  containing  information  on 
personnel  serving  above  and  below  grade  in 
the  six  departments  and  agencies  which  are 
the  primary  users  of  the  Foreign  Service 
personnel  systems,  for  use  in  conjunction 
with  the  uiudaaslfled  report  previously 
transmitted  (Ex.  Com.  No.  738),  pursuant  to 
22  U.S.C.  4173;  Jointly,  to  the  C^ommlttees 
on  Foreign  Affairs  and  Poet  Office  and  CMX 
Service. 

783.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Army  (Manpower  and  Reoove  Af- 
fairs), transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation to  authorize  the  Director  of  the 
United  States  Information  Agency  to  make 
available  to  the  Department  of  Defenae  and 
the  military  departments  photographs  of 
military  activities  in  the  Republic  of  Viet- 
nam for  the  purpose  of  developing  and  pub- 
lishing military  histories;  Jointly,  to  the 
Committees  on  Foreign  Affairs  and  Armed 
Services. 

784.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gener- 
al, U.S.  General  Accounting  Office,  trans- 
mitting a  report  of  the  characteristics  and 
outcomes  of  Job  Training  Partnership  Act 
title  III  dislocated  worker  projects  operating 
nationwide  (OAO/HRD-87-41;  March  1987) 
jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Oovemment 
Operations  and  Education  and  Labor. 

785.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health 
and  Human  Services,  transmitting  a  report 
on  Medicare  information  transfer  which  de- 
scribes what  actions  have  resulted  from  the 
examination  of  ways  to  coordinate  an  infor- 
mation transfer  and  the  Intent  of  the  ex- 
change of  data  between  intermediaries  and 
carriers:  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Ways 
and  Means  and  Energy  and  Commerce. 

786.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  National 
Commission  on  Agricultural  Trade  and 
Export  Policy,  transmitting  a  copy  of  the 
Commission's  Final  Report,  pursuant  to  7 
U.S.C.  1691  nt.  jointly,  to  the  (Committees 
on  Agriculture,  Ways  and  Means,  and  For- 
eign Affairs. 

787.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  VS. 
Environmental  Protection  Agency,  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  pro- 
vide for  the  deposit  and  retention  of  certain 
fees  and  charges  collected  by  the  U.S.  Envi- 
ronmental Protection  Agency;  Jointly,  to 
the  Committees  on  Agriculture,  Energy  and 
Commerce,  Public  Works  and  Transporta- 
tion, and  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

788.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State,  Legislative  and  Intergovernmental 
Affairs,  transmitting  a  copy  of  Presidential 
Determination  No.  87-10,  with  a  report  on 
Nicaragua,  pursuant  to  sections  211(e)  and 
214  of  the  Military  Construction  Act,  1987 
as  contained  in  Public  Law  99-500  (H.  Rept. 
No.  100-45);  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on 
Appropriations.  Foreign  Affairs,  the  Perma- 
nent Select  Committee  on  Intelligence,  and 
Armed  Services  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

789.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State,  Legislative  and  Intergovernmental 
Affairs,  transmitting  on  behalf  of  the  Preai- 
dent, the  annual  report  on  the  Panama 
Canal  Treaties  of  1977  for  the  period  Octo- 
ber 1,  1985,  through  September  30,  1986, 
piusuant  to  22  UJ3.C.  3871;  jointly,  to  the 
Committees  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Flah- 
eries.  Foreign  Affairs,  the  Judiciary,  and 
Post  Office  and  C^ivU  Service. 
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Mr.  OxLXT.  Mr.  DioOUAasx.  Mr.  La- 
Mr.  Roana.  Mr.  Lnmo- 


the  antlfraud  provisions  relating  to  those 
Droarama:    iolntlv.   to   the   Cammlttces   on 


ury  to  invest  private  funds  oontilbuted  to 

the   American   Bstfcta  Mfiuimaita  nnmrnia. 
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RXPOmS  OF  COMMnTESS  ON 
PUBUC  VSaiB  AND  RE80LU- 
T10MB 

under  elauae  a  of  rule  XTTT.  reports 
of  ooBamltteee  were  delivered  to  the 
Cteik  for  printtng  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calmdar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  XJDMUi  nn—wnti^  on  interior  and 
baiilar  Afbtrs.  HJL  OS.  A  bill  to  prorMe 
tat  the  conwjsnce  of  ootaln  pubUe  Unds  in 
CtMrakae.  De  Kslb.  and  Ktowah  Counties, 
AU  ind  for  oUwr  puiposeK  with  an  amend- 
OMBt  (BapC  100-13).  Refcned  to  the  Com- 
BBtttM  of  the  Whole  Houae  on  the  SUte  of 
the  union. 

Mr.  UDAUi:  Ooomilttee  on  Interior  and 
Inmlar  Affaiia.  HJL  S89.  A  bill  to  amend 
the  BoondaiT  Watera  Canoe  Area  Wilder- 
neaa  law  to  diange  the  auttaorintionB  of  ap- 
progrtattaas  for  reaouice  manaconent 
re?te*  and  granti  (Rept  100-14).  Referred 
to  the  CoBimtttee  of  the  Whole  Houae  on 
the  atate  of  the  union. 

Mr.  UDAUi:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Inmlar  Affaira.  WR.  242.  A  bill  to  provide 
for  the  oonveyanoe  of  certain  public  lands  in 
Ooonto  and  Marinette  Counties.  WI  (Rept. 
100-U).  Refented  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  Houae  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  UDAUU  Committee  on  Interior  and 
InsQlar  Affairs.  HJl.  240.  A  bill  to  amend 
the  NaUonal  Ttaila  Systoa  Act  to  designate 
the  Sante  Fe  Trail  as  a  NaUonal  Historic 
Ttafl  (Rept  100-10).  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  Houae  on  the  State  of 
the  Union. 

Mr.  UDAIX:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affaira.  HJt.  191.  A  bill  to  authorize 
the  eatabllabment  of  a  Peace  Garden  on  a 
site  to  be  selected  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  (Rept.  100-17).  Referred  to  the 
(3ammittee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Unkm. 

Mr.  UDALL:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  YLSL  14.  A  bill  to  designate 
certain  rtver  segments  in  New  Jersey  as 
study  rivers  for  potential  inclusion  in  the 
national  wQd  and  scenic  river  system  (Rept. 
100-18).  Referred  to  the  (Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  UDAUj:  Cmnmlttee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affaira.  HR.  797.  A  bill  to  authorize 
the  donation  of  certain  non-Federal  lands  to 
Gettysburg  National  Military  Pai^  and  to 
require  a  study  and  report  on  the  final  de- 
velopment of  the  park  (Rept.  100-19).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  UDAUj.-  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  HJl.  990.  A  bni  to  direct  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  convey  a  certain 
parcel  of  land  located  near  Ocotillo.  CA 
(Rept.  100-20).  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 


PXTBLIC  BlliUS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXII.  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  Introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  LaFALCE  (for  himself.  Idr. 
TuKMiM,  and  Mr.  Mruu): 

HR.  1422.  A  bai  to  promote  a  stable  Inter- 
national flnaodal  system,  expand  world 
trade,  and  alleviate  the  Third  World  debt 
crlala:  to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Fi- 
nance and  Urban  Affairs. 


By  Mr  HOTSR* 
BJt.  1424!  A  bai  to  provide  that  certain 
refulations  issued  by  the  Department  of 
Tmnsportation  which  exempt  commercial 
metor  vehicles  operating  in  commercial 
zones  from  Federal  motor  carrier  safety  reg- 
ulation shall  have  no  effect;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works  and  Transportation. 

By  Mr.  GEPHARDT  (for  himself,  Mr. 

KASTsmiKiKR,      Mr.      Evahs,      Mr. 

Towns,  Mr.  I^LAMD,  hSx.  Fkost.  Mr. 

OsxasTAa,   Mr.   Obxt,   Mr.   Moodt. 

Mr.     Joirrz.     Mr.     WnxiAKS,     Mr. 

Brtaitt,  Mr.  Koltkr,  Mr.  Alsxaic- 

Dia.  Mr.  WATKUfs,  Mr.  Murpht,  Mr. 

Sabo.  Mr.  Savaos.  Mr.  Coirraas.  Mr. 

Dnxoiis,  Mr.  Sikokski,  Mr.  Ownts 

of  New  Torii.  Mr.  Hatis  of  Illinois, 

Mr.  LimisKi,  Mr.  C^r,  Mr.  Ford  of 

Michigan,   Mr.   Moaklkt,   and   Mr. 

Pxrkucs): 
B-R.  1425.  A  bm  to  provide  price  and 
income  protection  to  family  farmers 
through  the  management  of  the  supply  of 
the  1088  through  2000  crops  of  certain  agri- 
ctdtural  commodities,  to  enhance  the  abOlty 
of  eligible  farm  borrowers  of  qualifying 
States  and  the  farm  creditors  of  such  bor- 
rowers to  restructure  farm  loans,  to  provide 
grants  to  States  to  assist  persons  leaving 
faming,  and  for  other  purposes:  Jointly,  to 
the  Committees  on  Agriculture;  Ways  and 
Means:  Education  and  Labor,  Science, 
Space,  and  Technology:  Banking,  Fiiuuice 
and  Urban  Affairs;  and  P^reign  Affairs. 
By  Mr  AKAKA 
BJl.  1420.  A  bill  relating  to  the  tariff 
treatment  of  salted  and  dried  plums;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  APPLEGATE  (for  hlmseU,  Mr. 

MoRTOOMXHY,  Mr.  SoLOMON,  and  Mr. 

McEwxN): 
EJl.  1427.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  recodify  certain  provisions 
relating  to  benefits  for  surviving  spouses 
and  children  of  veterans:  to  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By    Mr.    ARMEY    (for    himself.    Mr. 

Wkbxb,  Mr.  DkLay,  Mr.  C:raig,  Mr. 

GmoRicH,  Mr.   Dennt  Smith,   Mr. 

SifiTH     of    New    Hampshire,     Mr. 

DoRMAif  of  Callfomla,  Mr.  Scrttlze, 

and  Bilr.  HnifTER): 
E.R.  1428.  A  bill  to  authorize  tax  incen- 
tives for  urban  enterprise  zones,  youth  em- 
ployment opportunity  wages,  a  program  of 
urban  homesteadlng,  and  to  Improve  equal 
e<kicational    opportunity;    Jointly,    to    the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means:  Education 
and  Labor,  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs; and  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  AuCoih: 
BJl.  1429.  A  bill  to  authorize  any  SUte  to 
withdraw,  without  penalty,  from  a  certain 
agreement  entered  into  with  the  Federal 
Emergency    Management   Agencr.    to    the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

I  By  Mr.  BIAGGI  (for  himself.  Mr. 
JoNxs  of  North  Carolina.  Mr.  Lent. 
and  Mr.  Davis  of  Michigan): 
HJt.  1430.  A  bill  to  authorize  decorations, 
medals,  and  other  recognition  for  service  in 
the  United  States  merchant  marine,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  BONKER  (for  himself.  Mr. 
RoiH.  and  Mr.  Botzurm): 
H.R.  1431.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Export 
Trading  Company  Act  of  1082,  the  Bank 
Holding  Company  Act  of  1956,  and  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Act  with  respect  to  export 
ti&ding  companies;  Jointly,  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Banking.  Finance  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs; the  Judiciary;  and  Foreign  Affairs. 


By  Mr.  BOR8KI: 
HJl.  1432.  A  bm  to  amend  the  National 
Tralla  System  Act  to  deaignate  the  Kos- 
duaiko  Trail  as  a  study  trail:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  DORNAN  of  Callfomla  (for 
hlmaelf,  BCr.  Wkbb^  Mr.  Dakixl.  Mr. 

WILSOII,    Mr.    M»*mr     Mr.    HXTTTO, 

fb'.   McKiBinT,   Mr.    Atkhis,   Mr. 
owm.  Mr.  Doiiald  E.  Lnxziia.  Mr. 
ftoDiHO,  Mr.  Nkal,  Mr.  Smith  of  New 
[ampshire,  Mr.  LAooMAxanro,  Mr. 
.VMS,      Mr.      SiALUHoa,      Mr. 
Mr.  Fkahk,  Mr.  Jacobs,  Mr. 
IbmntsoH,  Mrs.  MzTxas  of  Kansaii. 
Mr.    PicKXTT,    Mrs.    BxiraLBT,    Mr. 
HowAU).  Mr.   WoxTLKT,  BIr.   Fish, 
Mr.  Saztoh,  Mr.  Lamtoa,  Mr.  ScHir- 
tBS,  Mr.  Wkldor,  Mr.  Niklsoh  of 
Utah,  and  Mr.  Ravbrzl): 
HJl.  1433.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Animal 
Welfare  Act  to  prohibit  dog  racing  and  dog 
training  involving  the  use  of  live  animals  as 
visual  lores  and  to  make  such  act  applicable 
to  fadlttiea  that  are  used  for  dog  racing  or 
dog  race  training;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture.   

By  "mff  f!HiiTW  I*!  V  * 
HR.  1434.  A  bill  to  amend  section  402  of 
the  Surface  Mining  Control  and  Reclama- 
tion Act  of  1977  to  permit  States  to  set  aside 
in  a  special  trust  fund  up  to  10  percent  of 
the  annual  State  allocation  from  the  Aban- 
doned Mine  Ijmd  Reclamation  fund  for  ex- 
penditure in  the  future  for  puiposes  of 
abandoned  mine  reclamation;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

B|r  Mr.  dk  la  GARZA  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Madiqah): 
H.R.  1435.  A  bill  to  consoUdate  and 
expand  the  statutory  authority  for  the  Na- 
tional Agricultural  Library  in  the  Depart- 
ment cir  Agriculture;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

Br  Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  DakoU 
(for  himself,  Mr.  Rosx.  Mr.  Moody, 
^Si.  Kasixmmxixr.  Mr.  Svorr,  Mr. 
IBckart,  Mr.  Obey,  Mr.  Johnson  of 
Bouth  Dakota,   Mr.   Volkmxx,   Mr. 
Iqundkrsoh,  Mr.  (Chapman,  and  Mr. 
UxiToitDS): 
H.R.  1436.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Agricultur- 
al Act  Of  1949  to  limit  the  quantity  of  milk 
protein  products  that  may  be  imported  into 
the  united  States;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

Br  Mr.  DORNAN  of  Callfomla  (for 
ihlmself,  Mr.  Stknholm,  Mr.  Danikl, 
Mr.  Fawkll.  Mr.  Dknny  Smith,  Mr. 
^CK.  Mr.  HiTNTKR,  Mr.  Towns,  Mr. 
[Bttrton  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Stallings. 
Mr.  Barton  of  Texas,  Mrs.  Bkntlby, 
Mr.  Gray  of  Illinois,  Bfr.  Ixatr  of 
Texas,  BCr.  Dasskn,  Mr.  Emkrson, 
Mr.  Montgomiry,  Mr.  Penny,  Mr. 
Boulter.  Mr.  Smith  of  New  Hamp- 
ishire,  Mr.  Whittakb^  Mr.  Frost, 
Mrs.  Booos,  Mr.  Nixlson  of  Utah, 
Mr.  Davis  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Wortlxt, 
Mr.  Bryant.  Mr.  Gunderson.  Mr. 
Bluxy.  Mr.  SwxNXtAU,  Mr.  Armey. 
Mr.  Lewis  of  Florida.  Mr.  DxWine, 
Mr.  Walker,  Mr.  Valentine,  Mr. 
Dowdy  of  Mississippi,  Mr.  DxLay, 
Mr.  Eckart,  Iifr.  Nichols,  Mr. 
iHetnbu  and  Mr.  Hbiger): 
H.R.  1437.  A  bill  to  protect  the  rights  of 
victims  of  child  abuse;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

Qy  Mr.  DORNAN  of  CallfomU  (for 
himself,  Mr.  Stenholm,  Mr.  Daniel, 
Mr.  Fawxll.  Mr.  Denny  Smith,  Mr. 
Mack.  Mr.  Hunter,  Mr.  Burton  of 
Indiana,  Mr.   Ireland,  Mr.   Hutto, 


Mr.  OxLKT,  Mr.  DioOuardi.  Mr.  La- 
QOMASsnro,  Mr.  Poiimi.  Mr.  Lnmio- 
ron,  Mr.  Daub,  Mra.  Bentlkt,  Mr. 
ChuY  of  minois,  Mr.  I^ath  of  Texas, 
Mr.    Dabbbi,    Mr.    Embbson,    Mr. 
MonaoMBBT.  Mr.  Pbbwt,  Mr.  Boul- 
tbu  Mr.  Smith  of  New  Hampahtre, 
Mr.  iMwiM  of  Florida,  Mr.  DbWxnb, 
and  Mr.  DamnMETEB): 
HJt  14U.  A  Ull  to  amend  UUe  18,  United 
States  Code,  to  protect  family  decency,  and 
for  other  purpoaes;  Jointly,  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  the  Judiciary,  Education  and  Labor, 
and  Energy  and  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  KRDREICH: 
H.R.  1429.  A  bill  to  eatabllsh  a  Depart- 
ment of  Trade  as  an  Executive  department 
of  the  Government  of  the  United  States, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  OperaUons. 
By  Mr.  mSNZEL: 
HJl.  1440.  A  bill  to  eliminate  an  exception 
in  section  313  of  the  Federal  Election  Cam- 
paign Act  of  1971  that  permits  certain  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  use  excess  campaign 
funds  tat  personal  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Houae  Administeation. 

HJl.  1441.  A  bill  to  provide  a  1-year  exten- 
sion for  individuals  of  the  waiver  of  estimat- 
ed tax  penalties  for  underjwyments  of  tax 
which  are  attributable  to  the  Tax  Reform 
Act  of  1986;  to  the  0>minittee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  GEJDENSON: 
HJl.  1442.  A  bill  to  promote  safety  by 
amending  chapter  4  of  tiUe  23,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  a  uniform 
system  for  handicapped  pariting;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Transpor- 
tation. 

By   Mr.   GEJDENSON   (for   himself. 
Mr.  Kn.nEE.  Mr.  Sharp.  Mr.  Petri, 
Mr.  Evans,  Mr.  Tauke,  Mr.  Conyers, 
Mr.  ATB3NB,  Mr.  Green,  Mr.  Jbp- 
poRoa,  Mr.  Wolpe,  Mrs.  Johnson  of 
Connecticut,  Bfr.  Penny,  Mr.  Kost- 
MAYER,  Mr.  Henry,  Mr.  Owens  of 
New  York,  Mr.  Bates,  Mr.  Morrison 
of   Connecticut.   Mr.    Horton,    Mr. 
Eckart.    Mr.    Volkmer,    and    Miss 
Schneider): 
HR.  1443.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Reclama- 
tion Projects  Act  of  1939  to  require  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  to  charge  full  cost  for 
water  delivered  from  any  reclamation  or  ir- 
rigation project  for  the  production  of  any 
surplus  crop  of  an  agricultural  commodity: 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  GRADISON  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Wyden.   Mr.   Stark.   Mr.   Waxman. 
Mr.     Madigan,     Mr.     Pepper.     Mr. 
Miller  of  California,  Mr.  Andrews. 
Mr.  Anthony,  Mr.  Bates.  Mr.  Bm- 
rakis.  Mr.  Bulky,  Mr.  Bruce.  Mr. 
Chandler.  Mrs.  Collins,  Mr.  Coyne, 
Mr.     Daub,     Mr.     Donnelly,     Mr. 
Dowdy  of  Mississippi,  Mr.  Ford  of 
Tennessee,  Itx.  Gephardt,  Mr.  Gib- 
bons, Mr.  Grboo,  Mr.  Hall  of  Texas, 
Mr.  Jacobs,  Ms.  Kaptur.  Mrs.  Ken- 
nelly,   Mr.   Island,   Mr.   Ixvin   of 
Michigan.       Mr.       Matsui.       Mr. 
McGbath,  Mr.  Moody.  Mrs.  Mor- 
ella,  Mr.  PicBXE,  Mr.  Ranoel,  Mr. 
ScHEUER.  Mr.  ScnuLZE,  Mr.  Sikor- 
sxi.  Mr.  Tauke,  Mr.  Thomas  of  Cali- 
fornia, Mr.  Vandb  Jagt,  Mr.  Wal- 
ORER,  and  Mr.  Whittaker): 
HJl.    1444.   A  bill  to   amend  tiUes  XI, 
XVm,  and  ZEZ  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
to  protect  beneflciarieB  under  the  health 
care  programs  of  that  act  from  unfit  health 
care  practitioners,  and  otherwise  to  Improve 


the  antifraud  provisions  relating  to  those 
programs;  Jointly,  to  the  Coomiittees  on 
Ways  and  Means,  and  Energy  and  Com- 


By  Mr.  HALL  of  Texas  (for  himself, 
Mr.  SiBHHOuc  and  Mr.  Booltbr): 
HJl.  1445.  A  Mil  to  amend  tiUe  XI  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  ensure  physicians 
hearing  and  Judicial  review  rights  before  ex- 
dusiim  fran  the  medicare  progtam:  Jointly, 
to  the  Committees  on  Ways  and  Means  and 
Energy  and  Commerce. 

HJl.  1440.  A  bai  relating  to  the  treatment 
of  environmental  protection  and  natural  re- 
source conservation  as  aveets  of  open  and 
fair  international  trade;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  HUGHES  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Htm): 
HJl.  1447.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Act  to  limit  the  growth  of 
Federal  spending  and  to  achieve  balanced 
budgets,  and  for  other  purposes;  Jointly,  to 
the  CoBomittees  on  Government  Operations 

and  Rules.       

By  Mr.  JEFFORDS  (for  himself,  Mr. 
GooDLiNO.  and  BCr.  Fawell): 
HJl.  1448.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Bilingual 
Education  Act  to  make  Federal  financial  as- 
sistance available  for  children  of  limited 
liingii'h   proficiency  without  mandating  a 
specific  method  of  instruction,  to  encourage 
innovation   at   the   State   and   local   level 
through  greater  administrative  flexibility, 
to  improve  program  operations  at  the  Fed- 
eral level,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Ijibor. 
By  Mr.  JENKINS: 
H.R.  1449.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  deny  an  employer 
a  deduction  for  group  health  plan  expenses 
unless  such  plan  includes  first-dollar  cover- 
age for  pediatric  preventive  health  care;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mrs.  JOHNSON  of  Connecticut: 
HJl.  1450.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tax 
Reform  Act  of  1986  to  provide  for  the  de- 
ductibility of  State  and  local  income  and 
sales  taxes  exceeding  1  percent  of  adjusted 
gross  income;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 

and  Means.       

By    Mr.    KILDEE   (for    himself.    Mr. 
Roybal.  and  Mr.  Biagoi): 
HJl.   1451.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Older 
Americans  Act  of  1965  to  authorize  i4>pro- 
priations   for   the   fiscal   years   1988.    1980. 
1990.  and  1991.  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  LEATH  of  Texas: 
HJl.  1452.  A  bill  to  amend  Chapter  37  of 
titie  38,  United  States  Code,  with  respect  to 
the  refinancing  of  housing  loans  guaran- 
teed, insured,  or  made  under  such  chapter; 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MORRISON  of  Ck>nnecticut 
(for  himself  and  Mr.  Isvin  of  Michi- 
gan): 
H.R.  1453.  A  bill  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  to  seek  negotiations  to  estab- 
lish a  multilateral  financial  intermediary 
between   heavily   indebted,   less  developed 
countries  and  their  creditors  to  reduce  the 
amount  of   total  debt  of  such  coimtries 
through   Innovative   financial   practices  in 
order  to  provide  each  such  coimtry  with  a 
more    manageable    current    debt    service, 
foster  economic  growth  in  such  countries, 
and  reduce  the  amoimt  of  such  debt  held  by 
such  creditors:  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing. Finance  and  Urtwn  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  PARRIB: 
HJl.  1454.  A  biU  to  amend  Public  Law  99- 
572  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 


ury to  invest  private  funds  contributed  to 
the  American  Battle  MoDmnents  Oommla- 
sirai  for  the  construction  of  the  Korean  War 
Veterans  Memorial  in  public  drtit  aeeurtties; 
to  the  Cnnmittee  on  House  Adminiitiation. 
HJl.  1466.  A  bOl  to  amend  title  SO,  United 
States  Code,  to  initiate  a  dtreet  appraisal 
program  for  the  Veterans'  Admlnlstraticm 
Home  Loan  Guarantee  Program;  to  the 
(Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  RICHARDSON  (for  hlmaelf. 
Mr.  Yoxnra  of  Alaska,  Mra.  Schbob- 
DBt  Mr.  NixLSOR  of  Utah.  Mr.  Camp- 
bell, and  Mr.  Rahaix): 
HJl.  1456.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  energy 
security  of  the  United  Statea:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  RINALOO  (for  hlmaelf,  Mr. 
IsNT,  Mr.  FlORio,  Mr.  Moobheab. 
Mr.  Lblard.  Mr.  Taukx.  Mr.  Bckari, 
Mr.    Coats,    Mr.    RiCBARDaoN,   Mr. 
Fielos.  Mr.  Oxlby.  and  Mr.  Nibm» 
of  Utah): 
HJl.  1457.  A  bill  to  require  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission  to  establish  a 
panels  of  experts  to  o(mduct  a  study  and  m- 
vestigation  of  the  adequacy,  in  the  public  in- 
terest and  for  the  protection  of  investors,  of 
Federal  sectuities  laws,  rules,  and  regula- 
tions, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  C^ommeroe. 

By   Mr.   ROWLAND  of  Connecticut 
(for  himself.  Mrs.  Johnson  of  Con- 
necticut, and  Mr.  Reoula): 
H.R.  1458.  A  bill  to  Unit  the  authority  of 
the  Secretary  of  Energy  and  the  Federal 
Energy  Regidatory  OMnmission  to  use  any 
procedure  of  expedited  consldeimtion  in  de- 
termining whether  or  not  to  issue  a  certifi- 
cate of  public  convenience  and  necessity  for 
construction  of  certain  natural  gas  pipe- 
lines;  to   the   Committee   on  Energy   and 

Commerce.      

By  Mr.  SCHULZE: 
H.R.  1459.  A  bill  to  remedy  market  disrup- 
tion caused  by  imports  of  products  from 
nonmarket  economy  countries;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  1460.  A  bill  to  extend  the  temporary 
Biispension  of  duty  on  certain  textile  mar 
chines;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.  1461.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Trade  Act 
of  1974  to  provide  for  financial  asslstaoce 
for  supplemental  worker  training  programs, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  C(»nmlttee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  SCHULZE  (for  hlmaelf.  Mr. 
Yatroh.    Mr.    Ballenger,   and   Mr. 
Gallo): 
H.R.  1462.  A  bill  to  temporarily  suspend 
the  duty  on  certain  benzenoid  dye  interme- 
diates;  to   the   Committee   aa  Ways   and 

Means. 

By  Mr.  SCHUMER: 
H.R.  1463.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  Board  of 
Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System 
and  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  New  York 
from  designating,  or  continuing  the  designa- 
tion of.  any  person  of  a  foreign  country  as  a 
primary  dealer  in  government  debt  instru- 
ments if  such  foreign  country  does  not  allow 
United  SUtes  companies  equal  access  in  ac- 
quiring government  debt  instruments  issued 
by  such  country;  to  the  Cmnmlttee  on 
Banking.  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 

H.R.  1464.  A  bill  to  establish  State  pension 
Investment  units,  a  secondary  market  for  In- 
dustrial mortgages.  State  venture  capital 
and  royalty  finance  corporations:  and  a  na- 
tional loan  loss  reserve  fund:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking.  Finance  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs. 
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snio,  Mr.  McCollum,  Mr.  Moorhxad, 


Howard,   Ms.   Kaptur,   Mr.   Pbikihs, 


HJl.  676:  Mr.  Frank. 
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By  Mn.  SlfT^B  of  NebraAa: 

HJL  IMS.  A  MU  to  amend  the  Internal 

Code  of  19M  to  darUy  the  treat- 

;  of  gnln  stonie  and  ■tanilar  atructurea 

for  puniuiia  «f  daigacJattop  and  the  invest- 

;  tax  eradtt;  to  the  Oommlttee  on  Wayi 


BrMtr.SOLARZ: 
HJt  14M.  A  MO  to  eatahllah  the  poaition 
of  Aartatant  Oeaetaiy  of  State  for  South 
Aalan  Attain:  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 

Atffelia.  

By  Mr.  8TDDD6  (for  himaeU.  Mr. 

Joaaa  of  North  Carolina,  Mr.  Davib 

of   MlRhigan.    and   Mr.    Toumo   of 

Alarin): 

HJL  14VT.  A  wn  to  authorise  approprla- 

tlana  to  carry  oat  the  Eodancered  Species 

Act  of  Itn  durlnc  fiacal  years  1988.  1989. 

IMO.  IMl.  and  IMS;  to  the  Committee  on 

Marehaat  Marine  and  Flaheriea. 

By  Mr.  TORRICELU  (for  himself. 
Mr.  PAaztxt.  Mr.  BuaTSjfAHTK.  Mr. 
KouB,  Mta.  BoxB,  Mr.  Behmak. 
and  Ui.  iMrm  ot  California): 
HJt  14M.  A  UU  to  eatahllah  a  commission 
to  mnmtnf  the  iaauea  assnrlated  with  na- 
tional aorrioe:  to  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Lahor. 

By  Mr.  VOLKMER  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Doaaw    of    North    Dakota.     Mr. 
Vam^  JaoT.  Mr.  Daxtb.  Mr.  Johnsor 
of  South  Dakota,  and  Mr.  Nagls): 
HJi.  14M.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act 
of  IMO  with  reapeet  to  the  definitions  of  in- 
dustry in  antidumpinc  and  countervailing 
duty  inTfatlgatlons  involving  certain  proc- 
eaaed  acrlcultural  products;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Waya  and  Meana. 

By  Mr.  WAZMAN  (for  himself.  Mi. 
BvoHMa,  Mr.  WALoaxif,  Mr.  Akaka. 
Mr.  FOBB  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Oumdks- 
aoa.  Mr.  Icvm  of  (^Oifomia.  Mr. 
MABxnB,     Mr.     McKnniKT.     Mr. 
Mdrza.  Mr.  Oet.  Mr.  Smith  of 
Florida,  Mr.  Smith  of  New  Hamp- 
shire. Mr.  Wnaa,  and  Mr.  Udall): 
HJt.  1470.  A  Ull  to  eatabllsh  a  temporary 
procram  under  whi^  heroin  will  be  made 
avaHahle  for  the  relief  of  intractable  pain 
due  to  terminal  cancer  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commeroe. 
By  Mr.  WILLIAMS: 
HJl.  1471.  A  UU  fanpoelng  certain  restric- 
tiona  on  the  sale  of  main  transcontinental 
rail  linea;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commeroe. 

By  Mr.  WILBON: 
HJt.  1473.  A  bill  to  designate  the  post 
Office  building  being  constructed  In  West 
liberty,  TX.  as  the  "MJ>.  Daniel  and 
Thomas  F.  Calhoon,  Sr.,  Post  Office  Bulld- 
iiig~;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
CtvQ  Service. 

HJl.  1473.  A  bill  to  designate  the  building 
which  will  house  the  Federal  Court  for  the 
Eastern  District  of  Texas  In  Lufkin,  TX,  as 
the  "Ward  R.  Burke  Federal  Court  Build- 
ing"; to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
Tranaportatlcm. 

By  Mr.  BDRTON  of  Indiana  (for  him- 
self, Mr.  SwnmsLL,  Mr.  Lagomar- 
sno,  Mr.  LtvniasTOii,  Mr.  Rittzr. 
Mr.  ScBAOiK,  Mr.  Dorhak  of  CaU- 
fomia,     Mr.     Hnima,     and     1^. 
DaWim): 
HJ.  Rea.  172.  Joint  resolution  to  express 
oaogreaaional  commitment  to  aid  all  nations 
and  peoplea  in  Latin  America  in  their  ef- 
forts to  halt  the  spread  of  communism;  to 
the  Committee  on  Fnvign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MoCOLLOM  (for  himself.  Mr. 
GteAT,  of  Illinois,  Mr.  BumnMo.  Mr. 
Fazio,  Mr.  Mack,  Mr.  DAmat,  Mi. 


Bouuis,  Mr.  LAOOMAxsmo.  Mr. 
Boma  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Bbtamt, 
Mr.  Sxthia,  Mr.  Woktlkt,  Mr. 
Tatrom.  Mr.  Wolf,  Mr.  Irklaiid,  Mr. 
HxmtT.  Mr.  Smith  of  Florida,  Mr. 
Daub,  BCrs.  CoLuifs,  Mrs.  Johmsoh 
of  Connecticut,  Mr.  McHdoh,  Mr. 
Mractx,  Mr.  Lxwis  of  Florida,  Mr. 
BxviLL,  Mr.  Amnumzio,  Mr.  Dtsoh, 
Mr.  LKvnrx  of  California,  Mr.  Hatks 
of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Touhg  of  Florida, 
Mr.  Buixr,  Mx.  MARnmz,  Mr. 
Touhg  of  Alaska,  Mi.  Paxris.  Mr. 
RaouLA.  Mr.  Saxtoit.  Mr.  Wtux,  Mr. 
Taukx,  Mr.  Bujrakis,  Mr.  Livino- 
siox,  Ms.  Kaptur,  Mr.  Coats,  Mr. 
NiXLSOX  of  Utah,  Mr.  WiLaox.  Mr. 
DxFaxio,  Mr.  McOrath,  Mr.  Kastxx- 
MxixR,  Mr.  BxxxKTT,  Mr.  Thomas  of 
ae<Mgia,  Mrs.  Bkrtlit,  Mr.  Matsui. 
Mr.   MooRBXAS,   Mr.   Murfht.   Mr. 

PXPPXX,    Mr.    MOAKLXT.    Mr.    BlAGGI, 

Mr.  Dorxxllt.  Mr.  Lxvni  of  Michi- 
gan. Mr.  Dtmaixt.  Mr.  Obxxstar. 
Mr.  HoxTOR.  Mr.  KoLxx,  Mr.  Ckock- 
xrr.  Mr.  Mavkoulxs,  Mr.  Chafmah. 
Mr.  WxLDOX,  Mr.  Waikihs,  Iifr. 
Hatchxr,  Mr.  Hatks  of  Illinois,  Mrs. 
Pattxxson,  Mi.  Towhs,  Mr.  Ortiz, 
Mr.  McEwKK,  Mr.  Michxl.  Mr.  Jxx- 
xnrs,  Mr.  Kasich.  Mr.  Waxmax,  Mr. 
Cbafpell,  Mr.  Martin  of  New  York. 
Mr.  Stusds.  Mi.  Marton,  Mi. 
Lxlars,  Mr.  Traticart,  Mr.  Murtha, 
Mi.  Lkhmar  of  Florida,  Mr.  MacKat. 
Mr.  LiPiRSKi,  Mr.  Campbkll.  Mr. 
Rahall,  Mrs.  Byror,  Mr.  VouofXR, 
Mr.  NxLSON  of  Florida.  Mr.  Morri- 
soR  of  Connecticut,  Mrs.  Llots,  Mr. 

OURDXRSOR,       Mr.       SCHUMXR.       Mr. 

KoLTXR,  Mr.  Lkwis  of  (XUfornia,  Mr. 
WxBXR,  Mr.  Howard.  Mr.  Rox,  Mr. 
Clircxr,  Mr.  Fustxr.  Mr.  Rodiro. 
Mr.  Shumway,  Mr.  Vaitoer  Jact,  Mr. 
Darskr.  Mr.  Roybal,  Mr.  Roth,  Mr. 
BxxMAR,  Mr.  Traxler.  Mi.  Orart. 
Mr.  Fascxll,  Mr.  Wxiss.  Mr.  Frxr- 
ZXL.  Mr.  SwiRDALL,  Mr.  JxrroROs,  Mr. 
Apflxgate,  Mr.  Dwyer  of  New 
Jersey,  Mr.  Schaxfkr.  Mr.  Guariri, 
Mr.  Bustamarte,  Mr.  Borski,  Mr. 
LiGHTPOOT.  Mr.  LaFalck.  Mr.  Shaw. 
Mr.  Kn..DEE.  Mr.  Feigrar,  Mr.  Pur- 
SELi.,  Mi.  Valertire,  Mr.  Schxuxr, 
Mrs.  Roukema,  Mr.  Giucar,  Mr. 
Stallirgs,  Mr.  Wyskr,  Mr.  Torri- 
CELU.  Mr.  Hall  of  Texas.  Mr. 
LxHMAN  of  California,  Mr.  Neal,  Mr. 
Hyde.  Mr.  Pashayar,  Mr.  Moody. 
Mr.  Stokes.  Mr.  Ackxrmar.  Mr. 
Carfxr.  Mr.  Madigar,  Mr.  Hxrtel. 
Mr.  Fish.  Mr.  Natchxr,  Mr.  Picklk. 
Mr.  OwERs  of  New  York.  Mr.  Sisi- 
sky,  Mr.  Rargel.  Mr.  Frost,  Mr. 
Roberts.  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr.  Quillxr, 
B^.  EvARS.  Mr.  Fiklds,  and  Mr. 
DkWirx): 
H.J.  Res.  173.  Joint  resolution  designating 
May  1987  as  "Older  Americans  Month";  to 
tht  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.  MICHEL  (by  request): 
H.J.  Res.  174.  Joint  resolution  disapprov- 
ing the  additional  assistance  to  the  Nicara- 
guan  democratic  resistance;  Jointly,  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  the  Perma- 
nent Select  Committee  on  Intelligence. 
Aitned  Services,  and  Appropriations. 

By  Mr.  BX7RTON  of  Indiana  (for  tiim- 
self,  Mr.  SwiRDALL,  Mr.  Lagomar- 
siRo,  Mr.  Livirgstor,  Mr.  Wbbxr, 
Mr.  RiTTXR,  Mr.  Daub,  Mr.  Dorrar 
of  California,  Mr.  Hurtxk,  and  Mr. 
DeWine): 


H  Co*.  Res.  04.  Concurrent  reaolution  to 
implem«it  the  1979  reaolution  of  the  Orga- 
nintion  of  American  States  on  democracy 
in  NIcaitkgua;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

ByMr.  PANETTA: 
H.  Con.  Rea.  06.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
express  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  a  co- 
operative effort  to  Improve  the  foreign  lan- 
guage skills  and  international  awareness  of 
the  American  people  will  help  the  United 
States  dompete  economically;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 
ByMr.  SAZTON: 
B.  Co*.  Rea.  80.  Omcurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  that  each 
State  should  develop  a  curriculm  for  in- 
structing school  children  in  the  history  of 
the  Holocaust;  to  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Ijtbor. 

By  Mr.  SHUMWAY  (for  himself.  Mr. 
FxFFKB,  Mi.  Mack,  Mr.  Hurtxr,  Mr. 
Baoram,  Mr.  nuRK.  Mr.  Hydx,  Mr. 
Wolf.      Mr.      Laoomarsiro,      Mr. 
liOWXRY  of  California,  Mr.  Rittkr, 
Mr.   McCoLLUM,   Mr.  Fkighar,  Mr. 
Darrxmxyxr,  Mr.  Petri,  Mr.  Irhofx, 
Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Smith 
Of  Florida,  Mi.  Burtor  of  Indiana. 
Mr.  KoRRYU,  Mr.  DioOuaroi,  Mr. 
WoxTLXY,  Mr.  Dorrar  of  (Tslifomia, 
Vi.  CoRTX,  Mr.  Skxxr,  Mr.  Packard. 
Mr.   Pashayar.   Mr.   Lipirski.   Mr. 
WiLSOR.  Mi.  Baixmar,  Mr.  Swexrzy. 
Mr.  Uftor.  Mr.  Nxlsor  of  Florida, 
iSi.  Hn.XB,  Mr.  Hewoer.  Mr.  Lewis  of 
^orida,  Mr.  DbWirx,  Mr.  Dwyxr  of 
Vew  Jersey,  Mr.  Stump,  Mr.  Drxixr 
Of  California,  Mr.  Lxvirgstor,  Mr. 
FoRTXR,  and  Mr.  Fawxll): 
H.  Co*.  Res.  07.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressints  the  sense  of  Congress  regarding 
the   coQtinuing   disregard   and   systematic 
abuse  dt  the  most  fimdamental  rights  by 
the  Goviemment  of  Cuba  and  the  failure  of 
the  United  Nations  Human  Rights  Commis- 
sion to  address  the  human  rights  situation 
In  Cuba(  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey: 
H.  Co*.  Res.  08.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  regarding 
the  inability  of  American  citizens  to  main- 
tain regular  contact  with  relatives  in  the 
Soviet  union;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  GONZALEZ: 
H.     Hies.     111.     Resolution     impeaching 
Ronald  W.  Reagan,  President  of  the  United 
States,  •f  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors;  to 
the  CoDtmittee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana  (for  him- 
self, Mr.  SwiRDALL,  Mr.  Livirgstor. 
t£r.  RiTTER,  Mr.  Dorrar  of  Callfor- 
•ia,  Mr.  Hurtxr,  Mr.  DxWire,  and 
Ml-  Lagomarsiro): 
H.  R4S.   112.  Resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  House  of  Representatives  that 
Fidel  Castro's  actions  in  limiting  the  free 
flow  of  information,  and  in  limiting  the 
right  of  C^ibans  to  travel  in  and  out  of  their 
country  freely,  are  both  a  violation  of  the 
Cuban  people's  internationally  recognized 
himum  rights  and  a  major  obstacle  to  im- 
proved United  States-Cuban  relations;   to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  HUGHES: 
H.  R«s.   113.  Resolution  to  amend  the 
Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  es- 
tablish additional  conditions  with  respect  to 
official  travel  of  members  and  employees  of 
committees;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  SOLOMON  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Stump,  Mr.  Strattor,  Mr.  Lagomar- 


siro, Mr.  McCoLLUM,  Mr.  Moorhxas, 
Mr.  Batss,  Mr.  Irboix,  Mr.  LipncaKi, 
Mr.  WoxTLBY,  Mr.  Wolf,  and  Mrs. 

BXRTLET): 

H.  Res.  114.  Resolution  establishing  the 
House  of  Representatives  CHassified  Infor- 
mation Security  Office;  to  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  EMERSON: 
H.R.  1474.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Oscar  H. 
McCormack;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  GRANT: 
H.R.   1475.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  MaJ. 
Ralph  Edwards,  United  States  Air  Force,  re- 
tired; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  LaFALCE: 
H.R.  1470.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Pedro  De 
La  Rosa,  Jr.;  also  known  as  Dom  Lorenzo;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SLAUGHTER  of  Virginia: 
H.R.  1477.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Beulah 
C.  Shlf flett;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

By  Mr.  WILLIAMS: 
H.R.   1478.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jon 
Engen;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  s[>on- 
sors  were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 

HJl.  12:  Ms.  Slaughtxr  of  New  York,  Mr. 
Lartos,  Mr.  Martor,  Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa, 
Mr.  Rargxl,  and  Mr.  Matsui. 

HJl.  45:  Mr.  Crarx. 

HJl.  50:  Mr.  Carper  and  Mr.  McEwxh. 

H.R.  67:  Mr.  WnsoR.  Mr.  DkFazio.  Mr. 
Martirxe,  and  Mr.  Edwards  of  Callfomia. 

HJl.  70:  Mr.  Burtor  of  Indiana,  Mr.  Seh- 
SXRBRXRRXR,  Mr.  Hammxrschmidt,  Mt. 
Saxtor,  Mr.  Lxwis  of  Florida,  Mr.  Nixlsor 
of  Utah,  Mr.  Armxy.  Mr.  Oaydos.  Mr. 
FixLDS.  Mr.  Martirxz,  and  Mr.  DxLay. 

H.R.  78:  Mi.  Mxazkk. 

HJl.  79:  Mr.  Traficart. 

HJl.  80:  Mr.  Bilbray,  Mr.  Yatror,  Mr. 
Dwyxr,  of  New  Jersey,  and  Mr.  Foglixtta. 

H.R.  84:  Mr.  Darrxmxyxr,  Mr.  Faurtroy, 
Mr.  Howard,  Mr.  Garcia,  Mr.  Foglixtta, 
Mr.  ToRRZs,  Mr.  RniALDO.  Mr.  Portxr,  Mrs. 
BoxxR,  Mr.  Maxtirxz,  and  Mr.  Rargxl. 

H.R.  90:  Mr.  Beilxrsor,  Mr.  Bermar.  Mr. 
Biaggi.  Mr.  Bustamarte,  Mr.  Cuy,  Mr. 
Dwyxr  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Edwards  of  Cali- 
fornia, Mr.  Erglish,  Mr.  Fazio,  Mr.  Florio, 
Mr.  Foglixtta.  Mr.  Puster.  Mr.  Garcia,  Mr. 
Gray  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Hayes  of  Illinois,  Mr. 
Hertel,  Mr.  Howard,  Mr.  Jortz,  Mr.  Kas- 
TXRMXIXR.  Mr.  KlLDXE.  IiCr.  KoLTXR,  Mr.  Lar- 
CASTXR,  Mr.  LxHMAR  of  Florida,  Mx.  Levir  of 
Michigan,  Mr.  I^virx  of  California,  Mn. 
Lloyd,  Mr.  ICartirxe,  Mr.  Moakley,  Mr. 
Murphy.  Mr.  Owers  of  New  York,  Mr.  Per- 
KiRS,  Mr.  Rahall,  Mr.  Richarssor,  Mr. 
RoBiRSOR,  Mr.  Rodiro,  Mr.  Roe.  Mr. 
Savage,  Mr.  Sawykr,  Mr.  Solarz,  Mr.  Stag- 
gers, Mr.  Stahk.  Mr.  Towrs,  Mr.  Vehto,  Mr. 
Weiss,  and  Mr.  Wibe. 

H.R.  130:  Mr.  Dicks. 

HJl.  137:  Mrs.  Bxrtlxy.  Mr.  Rox.  Mr. 
MacKay.  Mr.  Hkrxy.  Mr.  Atkirs.  Mr. 
Ixlard.  Mr.  Larcastxx.  Mr.  Bates,  Mr. 
WoRnxY,  Mr.  Colxmar  of  Texas,  Mr. 
Towrs,    Mr.    HAarxar,    Mr.    Fazio,    Mr. 


Howard,  Ms.  Kaftuk,  Mr.  Pbkirs,  Ms. 
Oakar.  Mr.  Wolfe,  Miss.  Schreiukr.  Mr. 
Walgrxr.  and  Mr.  LaFalck. 

H.R.  186:  Mr.  Hayxs  of  Illinois,  Mr. 
Tallor,  Mr.  Baxrars,  and  Mr.  Slattby. 

HJl.  241:  Mr.  Tkaficart,  Mr.  Kastkr- 
MXixx,  Mr.  Schumxr,  Mr.  Ourdxrsor.  and 
Mr.  Armxy. 

H.R.     243:     Mr.     Stalliros     and     Mr. 

SCHUKITX. 

HJl.  245:  Mi.  Beilxrsor,  Mrs.  Bxhtlxy. 
Mr.  Browr  of  California,  Mr.  Browr  of  Col- 
orado, Mr.  Carper.  Mr.  Gekas.  Mr.  Glick- 
MAR.  Mr.  HmixR,  Mr.  Houchtor,  Mr.  Kost- 

MAYXR,  Mr.  IXACH  Of  lOWa,  Mr.  MORRISOR  of 

Connecticut,  Mr.  Morrisor  of  Washington, 
Mr.  Nowak,  Mr.  Packard,  Mr.  Pickxtt.  Mr. 
RoBXRTS,  Mr.  RowLARD  of  Connecticut,  Mr. 
Sawykr,  Mr.  Swift.  Mr.  Swirdall.  and  Mr. 
Weber. 

HJl.  280:  Mr.  Lklard.  Mr.  Solarz.  Mr. 
Mrazek.  Mr.  Verto,  and  Mr.  Coryxxs. 

HJl.  298:  Mr.  Fustxr,  Mr.  Parxis,  and  Mr. 
QunxxR. 

HJl.  299:  Mr.  Schukttk  and  Mr.  Wkbkr. 

HJl.  308:  Mr.  Huckaby,  Mr.  Wilsor,  Mr. 

CHAFMAR,  Mr.  BUSTAMARTX,  Mr.  DE  LA  Garza. 

Mr.  Fields,  Mr.  Garcia,  Mr.  Ardrews,  and 
Mr.  Dowdy  of  Mississippi. 

HJl.  309:  Mr.  Mortoomxry,  Mr.  Chafmar. 
Mr.  BUSTAMARTX,  Mr.  Fields,  Mr.  MacKay, 
Mr.  EcKART,  and  Mr.  Armxy. 

HJl.  310:  Mr.  Wilsor,  Mr.  C^hafmar.  Mr. 
BUSTAMARTX,  Mr.  DxLay,  Mr.  Dowdy  of  Mis- 
sissippi, and  Mr.  Akmxy. 

H.R.  372:  Mr.  Tallor  and  Mr.  Derry 
Smith. 

H.R.  430:  Mrs.  Bertley  and  Mr.  Lagomar- 
siro. 

H.R.  442:  Mr.  Saxtor,  Mr.  BCadigar,  Mr. 
EvARS.  Mrs.  Saiki,  Mr.  Mfumx,  Mr.  DeWire, 
and  Mr.  Miller  of  Washington. 

H.R.  459:  Mr.  Hayxs  of  Illinois. 

H.R.  461:  Mr.  Owxrb  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Hawkirs.  Mr.  f^n.nwx,  and  Mi.  Hayes  of  Illi- 
nois. 

H.R.  535:  Mr.  Stump. 

H.R.  543:  Mr.  Lehman  of  Florida  and  Mr. 

COLEMAR  of  Missouri. 

HJl.  544:  Mr.  Archxr.  Mr.  CThaffkll,  Mr. 
CoELHO.  Mr.  Glickmar.  Mr.  Hall  of  Ohio, 
Mr.  Levirk  of  California,  Mr.  MacKay.  Mr. 
Moakley,  Mr.  Sikorski,  Mrs.  Smith  of  Ne- 
braslca,  Mr.  Swift,  Mr.  Weloor,  Mr.  Wylie. 
Mr.  Barton  of  Texas,  Mr.  Courtxr.  Mr. 
LowKRY  of  Callfomia,  Mr.  Browr  of  Colora- 
do, Mr.  Latta,  Mr.  Hoyxr,  Mr.  McDadk,  Mr. 
Fascxll,  Mrs.  Boxxx,  Mr.  I^wis  of  Florida. 
Mi.  Dorrar  of  California,  Mr.  Gkkas,  Mr. 
Lkhmar  of  California,  Mr.  Carr,  Mr.  Solarz, 
Mr.  Howard,  Mr.  Swirdall,  Mr.  Dowdy  of 
Mississippi,  Mr.  Torres.  Mi.  Bilbray,  Mr. 
Volkmxr,  Mr.  Colxmar  of  lAlssouri,  and  Mr. 

BURRIRG. 

HJl.  559:  Mr.  Perry. 

H.R.  507:  Mr.  Coelho,  Mi.  Archer,  Mr. 
Browr  of  Colorado,  Mr.  LaFalcr,  Mr. 
Grxgg,  Mr.  Wolpk,  Mr.  Kn.nxx,  Mr.  Pur- 
sell,  Mr.  Slattxry,  Mr.  Quillxr,  Mr.  Fogli- 
xtta, Mr.  Borxr  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Coble, 
IiCr.  McMiLLAR  of  North  Carolina,  Mrs. 
JoHRSOR  of  Connecticut,  Mr.  Ixtrt,  Mr.  Ar- 

DERSOR,  Mr.  BaLLERGER,  Mr.  SURDQUIST.  Mr. 

Tallor,  Mr.  Neal,  Mr.  Lagomarsiro.  Mr. 
Dowdy  of  Mississippi,  Mr.  Studdb,  Mr. 
Stump,  Mi.  Williams.  Mr.  Cooper,  Mrs. 
Lloyd,  Mr.  Swift.  Mr.  Martirez,  Mr. 
Hefrxr,  Mr.  Nixlsor  of  Utah,  Mr.  Spratt. 
Mr.  Wolf.  Mr.  Bartor  of  Texas.  Mr. 
Dardxh.  Mi.  Lkhmar  of  California,  Mr. 
Rosx,  Mi.  Bakrako,  Mr.  Evars,  Mr.  Darixl, 
Mr.  Robirsor,  Mr.  Larcastxr.  Mr.  Bilirak- 
18,  Mr.  Davis  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Nichols,  Mr. 
Armxy,  Mr.  MacKay,  and  Mr.  Vardxr  Jagt. 


HJl.  675:  Mr.  Frark. 

HJl.  593:  Mr.  Pkicb  of  minoia.  Mr. 
LxHMAR  of  Florida,  Mr.  Batxb,  and  Mr.  Slax- 

TERY. 

HJl.  590:  Mr.  Fawxll. 
H.R.  000:  Mr.  Gray  of  Dlinola  and  Mr. 
Bryart. 

HJl.  018:  Mr.  DE  LA  Gaxza,  Mr.  Obey,  Mias 
ScHRXiDXR,  Mr.  Jortz,  and  Bfr.  Naolx. 
HJl.  627:  Mr.  Hayxb  of  Ulinoia. 
HJl.  683:  Mr.  Mfumx.  Mr.  Solaxz,  Mr. 
Batks,  Mr.  Faurtroy,  and  Mr.  Towxa. 

HJl.  738:  Mr.  Atkirb,  Mr.  Dau«,  Mr.  m 
LA  Gaxza,  Mr.  dk  Luoo,  Mr.  Ebfy.  Mr.  Evarb, 
Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Huckaby,  Mr. 
KoLTXR,  Mr.  Lewis  of  Georgia,  Mr.  Raribl, 
1^.  Ray,  Mi.  Sawybx.  Mr.  Solaxz,  Mr. 
SuRiA,  Mr.  Wxiss,  Mr.  Hbobl,  and  Mrs. 
Bxrtlxy. 

H.R.  758:  Mr.  Mxazxx,  Mr.  Michel,  Mr. 
Thomas  of  California,  and  Mr.  Traxlbl 

HJl.  759:  Mi.  RoKMxa,  Mr.  Gallo,  Mr. 
Browr  of  California,  Mr.  Wortlxy.  Mr. 
Armxy.  Mr.  Comkxbt,  Mr.  Ballxrob.  Mr. 
HoPKiRS,  and  Mr.  Perry. 

HJl.  702:  Mr.  BiAooi,  Mr.  Howard,  and 
Mr.  EvARS. 

HJl.  785:  Mr.  Smith  of  norlda,  Mr. 
Towrs,  Mr.  Ackxrman.  and  Mr.  Dwrxx  of 
New  Jersey. 

HJl.  788:  Mr.  Ballxrgkr,  Mr.  Crarx,  and 
Mr.  Colxmar  of  Missouri. 

H.R.  788:  Mr.  Rhodks  and  Mr.  Dorrar  of 
California. 
H.R.  789:  Mr.  Emxrsor. 
H.R.     701:     Mr.     CoRYBts,     Mr.     HocH- 
BRUXCKNXR,  Ml.  ToRRirxiJ.T,  and  Mr.  Grboc. 
H.R.  792:  Mr.  Hydx. 

H.R.  809:  Mr.  Madigar,  Mr.  STARCBJum, 
Mr.  Wkbkr,  and  Mr.  Pxrry. 

HJl.  817:  Mi.  Hastbr.  Mr.  Shumway.  Mr. 
Buechrer,  Mr.  Herger.  Mr.  FoRO  of  Tennes- 
see, Mr.  Daniel,  and  Mi.  Dorrar  of  Califor- 
nia. 

H.R.  820:  Mr.  Rhodes,  Mr.  Dorrar  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  Mr.  Armxy. 

H.R.  919:  Mr.  Koltxr.  Mr.  MoCurdy,  Mr. 
Lagomarsiro,  Mr.  DioOuardi,  Mr.  Garcia. 
Mr.  Fiklds,  and  Mi.  Armxy. 

H.R.  920:  Mr.  Gorzalb  and  Mr.  Marti- 
rxz. 

H.R.  949:  Mr.  Lagomarsiro  and  Mr. 
Dorrar  of  California. 
H.R.  954:  Mr.  Mfumx. 
HJl.  955:  Mr.  Blilky,  Mr.  Axmxy,  Mr. 
Kolbe,  Mr.  Badham,  Mr.  Shumway,  Mr. 
Packard,  Mi.  Burtor  of  Indiana,  Mr. 
Darikl,  Mr.  Schukttk,  Mr.  DbLay.  Mr.  La- 
gomarsiro, Mr.  Dysor,  Mr.  Solomor,  Mr. 
Apflxgate,  and  Mr.  Poxns. 

HJl.  950:  Mr.  Florio,  Mr.  Smith  of  New 
Jersey,  Mr.  Mavroulxs,  Mr.  Traficart,  Mr. 
CoRTX,  Mr.  BxRMAR,  Mr.  (30UXTXR.  Mn.  Rou- 
KXMA,  Mrs.  ScHROXDxx,  Mr.  Atkirs,  Mr. 
Saxtor,  Mr.  Kxrrxdy,  Mr.  Maxkxt,  and  Mr. 
Crockxtt. 
HJl.  958:  Mr.  Davis  of  Illinois  and  Mr.  Ra- 

VXRXL. 

H.R.  900:  Mr.  Bruce. 

H.R.  967:  Mr.  Weiss. 

HJl.  977:  Mr.  Courtb.  Mr.  Batemar,  and 
Mr.  Armxy. 

HJl.  980:  Mr.  Frost,  Mi.  Garcia.  Mr. 
Armxy,  and  Mrs.  Kxrrxlly. 

H.R.  1014:  Mr.  McEwxR,  Mr.  Towrs.  Mr. 
Dyson.  Mr.  Owkns  of  New  York,  and  Mr. 
Martirkz. 

H.R.  1016:  Mr.  Ackxrmar.  Mr.  Bxrrxit. 
Mr.  BoLARD.  Mr.  Borxr  of  Tennessee.  Mrs. 
BozxR.  Mr.  Carr.  Mr.  Darixu  Mr.  DAXsaai. 
Mr.  Davis  of  Michigan.  Mr.  ox  la  Garza.  Mr. 
DioGuARDi,  Mr.  Dorrar  of  California.  Mr. 
DwYxx  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Dtmally,  Mr. 
Early,  Mr.  Evars,  Mr.  Frark.  Mr.  Gray  of 
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Bam  of  mkMli.  ICr. 
,  Ut.  Bawua,  Mr.  Jaoom.  Mn. 
«t   OimmUml.   Mr.   Joan   of 
.  Mr.  BoRiUTB.  Mr.  Uuai- 
Mr.  Maxcbb. 
mm  of  New 
Totk.  Mr.  OauMt.  Mr.  Ro^  Mr.  Otaumm. 
Mr.  Tuncun,  Mr. 
,  anil  Mr.  Tuaoai. 
KB.  ink  Mr.  mmtm.  Mr.  Bonun.  Mr. 
Mr.  an— MM.  Mr.  Douiaii  of 

M^.    ftkWBX,    Mr.    MiLLB    of 

,  Mr.  Hi— ii>,  Mr.  Omnmnam, 
Mr.  Bmmr.  Mr.  Jteom.  Mr.  Daub.  Mr.  Row- 
UBB  «C  CnwwrUfMt.  Mr.  Wnis.  Mr.  Won^ 
lar.  Mr.  8Bmnr*T.  Mr.  DiL4t.  Mr.  Ammzt. 
■ad  M^.  McMnuui  of  If orth  CuoUna. 
HJL  IOMe  Mr.  LimNRoa.  Mr.  Fikdb. 
'.  Bmboi  of  Tens. 
Itn:  Mr.  nrr.  Mr.  Town.  Mr. 
M^.  MiuBi  of  Wuhliwtao.  Mr.  Bn^ 
a.  Ur.  Kamtmnwm,  Mr.  MCDab^  Mr. 
Mr.  Comra.  Mr.  Kwum,  Mr.  Hatb 
of  nUMli,  Mr.  Donuv  of  CillfomU.  bzmI 


Mra.  VucAHO- 
and    Mr. 


HJLlOttMr. 
Mr. 


njL  lOik  Mr.  Ufikkz.  Mr.  Hnsn.  and 
Mr.  Anon. 
BJL  lOM:  Mr.  Woanxr. 
Hit.  lOM  Mr.  BmxaiuvR.  Mr.  Foau- 
■m.Ma.  8Km^  Mr.  Soun,  Mn.  JoBmoii 
of  Oonnactloiit,  and  Mr.  Puaua. 
BJt.  not:  Mr.  OaKU  and  Mr.  MsABK. 
Hit  1101:  Mfff.  Btbom. 
HJL  1140:  Mr.  aunsT,  Mr.  Quilldi, 
Mb.  Oon^  Mr.  Mdvkt.  Mr.  Oobsok.  Mr. 
.  Mr.  HlBao*  of  Dtah.  Mr.  Coats.  Mr. 
Mr.  Bouam.  Mr.  Fxxlds.  Mr. 
Mr.  HocKasT,  Mr.  Volkhkk.  Mr. 
Mr.  Hti»nw  tuiK  Mr.  Datis  of  mi- 
M^.  KucBA.  Mr.  Touiio  of  Alaska. 
Mr.  Hraiiniiii.  Mr.  Ommaaaa.  Mr.  Bnzo- 
1B.    Mr.    Kawobski,    Mr.    Mukiha.    Mr. 
Mr.  MoaaiKAW,   Mr.   Roods.   Mr. 
t.  Mr.  LramooT,  Mr.  Mras  of 
Mr.  Oxur.  Mr.  Fru.  Mr.  Wisx, 
Mr.  aKAV.  Mr.  Roanrs,  Mr.  Aftuqar.  Mr. 
1.  Mr.  WBBt.  Mr.  DAUwr.  and  Mr. 

HJt  lltf:  Ui.  Downr  of  New  York. 
HJl.  lUS:  Mr.  XvAin. 
Hit.  IITO:  Mr.  Oaicia.  Mr.  Fazio.  Mr. 
Mr.   lancAM   of   California.   Mr. 
I  of  New  Totk.  and  Mrs.  MAmir  of  D- 


HH.  1178:  Mr.  Dasul  and  Mr.  Hkhxt. 
Hit.  1311:  Mr.  Fobd  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Mr.  Donn.  Mr.  Hawkhis.  Mr. 
Mr.  McKxmBT.  Mr.  MruKK,  Mr. 
,  Mr.  KosiMATB.  Mr.  Msaxxk.  Mr. 
Mrs.  KanmLT,  Mr.  AcxsaicAH, 
Mr.  AxKDM.  Mr.  BKLBno>.  Mr.  MosaisoH 
of  CnmKictfcnt.  Mr.  Dnxuiu.  Mr.  Solau. 
Mr.  Romnoai.  and  Mr.  Owm  of  New  York. 
HJL  1312:  Mr.  Wran.  Mrs.  KmnLLT, 
Mr.  MoAKur,  Mr.  Matsoiolb.  Mr.  Muktha. 
Mr.  Moaar,  Mr.  Four.  Mr.  Mollohah,  Mr. 
Kmp.  Mr.  VouaiB.  Mr.  Ebpt.  Mr.  Trax- 
IBU  Mr.  Stxnm,  and  Mr.  SouuaL 

Hit.  ISU:  Mr.  Dabik.  Mr.  Solasz.  Mr. 
Boun^  Mr.  Davs.  Mr.  Yatroh.  Mr. 
WMww.  Mr.  Oaicu.  Mr.  Moiuaoii  of  Con- 
neetleiit.  Mr.  Kiatagi,  Mr.  KoLixa.  Mr.  Bs- 
wmnwK.  and  Mr.  T^nomssoro. 

Hit.  13S0:  Mr.  Downr  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Fdrb.  Ifr.  HBMB.  Mr.  Oaxn,  Mr.  Boul- 
TB.  iix.  RonaB  F.  Smixh.  Mr.  Toaaicnu. 
Mr.  ^onr.  Mr.  Vhno,  Mr.  amaoLM.  Mr. 
Mr.  Hdgkabt.  Mr.  Qobdoii,  Mr. 
r.  Mr.  Bmmu.  Mr.  R(».  >Cr.  Nichols. 
Mr.  MoCqist.  Mr.  BmaKT.  Mr.  Lowit  of 
Washhutwi.  Mr.  Mavto*,  Mr.  Toaus.  Mr. 


Mr.  Wbb.  Mr.  Boatna.  Mr. 
Mr.  Wolf,  Mr.  Biiixh  of  norida, 
Mt.  HBtxB.,  Mr.  Horzns.  Mr.  Hall  of 
Tttas.  Mr.  Flnvo.  Mr.  DAsaa.  Mr. 
Hqarow.  Mr.  Rat,  and  Mr.  Wlss. 

Hit.  13T9:  Mr.  T  rty'"Tn'" 

aiL  139S:  Mr.  Daub.  Mr.  Raiksl,  and  Mr. 
QaaciA. 

BH.  1337:  Mr.  Damikl,  Mr.  Nicsolb.  Mr. 
MCDabb,  Mr.  MuBPHT.  Mr.  Wolf.  Mr.  Bva- 
TAtiAiRX,  Mr.  Lnmrasxoii,  Mr.  LinnKi.  Mr. 
DOat,  and  Mr.  Datis  of  Illinois. 

Hit.  13M:  Mr.  Dixon.  Mr.  Lchxaii  of 
FlMida.  Mr.  Koltbb.  Mr.  Ramobi..  and  Mr. 
QObzalbx. 

Bit.  1413:  Mr.  Mubpbt. 

MJ.  Res.  7:  Mrs.  Jorbsoh  of  Connecticut. 

B.J.  Res.  8:  Mr.  HoPKnrs. 

E.J.  Res.  32:  Mr.  Bubchhxb.  BCt.  Youbo  of 
Fl»rtda.  Mr.  Oanz,  Mr.  LmnKi,  Mr. 
Bulbt,  Mr.  Fbiqhaii.  Mr.  Lubobbn,  Mr. 
WKldob,  Mr.  SncoBSKi,  Mr.  Dobhah  of  Cali- 
f ofnla,  and  Mr.  Hatcrbb. 

B.J.  Res.  37:  Mr.  Bakbb.  Mrs.  Bbmtlbt. 
Mr.  BuBCBHBB.  snd  Mrs.  Vucaboticb. 

E.J.  Res.  48:  Mr.  Hobtoii,  Mr.  McMillah 
of  North  Carolina,  Mr.  McDasb.  Bfr.  Bboom- 
piSLD,  and  Mr.  MgCabdlbss. 

KJ.  Res.  56:  Mr.  Niblsom  of  Utah.  Mr. 
B<BnoB  of  Michigan,  and  Mr.  Hcmtor. 

MJ.  Res.  60:  Mr.  Swuiiiiall. 

B.J.  Res.  62:  Mr.  Rowlahd  of  Qeorgia  and 
Mf.  Dbhbt  Smith. 

B.J.  Res.  Ill:  Mr.  Owam  of  New  York. 
Mr.  Bbbrham,  Mr.  Nbal.  Mr.  Oabcia.  Mr. 
MoObath.  Mr.  HuTTo,  and  Mr.  Kasich. 

a.J.  Res.  114:  Mr.  SmsauisT.  Mr.  Smith 
of  Florida.  Bfr.  Fbahk.  Mr.  Stabx,  Mrs.  Kbh- 
BViT,  Mr.  St  Obbmaih,  Mr.  Mollohah.  Mr. 
Doboam  of  North  Dakota,  Mr.  Hxttto.  Mr. 
I^niAR  of  Florida,  Mr.  Moaklxt,  Mr. 
Joinx.  Mr.  Rosb.  Mrs.  Bozbb.  Mr.  Johbb  of 
Tetineasee,  Mr.  Hxtbbabs,  Mr.  Caboin,  Mr. 
YooMo  of  Alaska,  Mr.  Volxmzb.  Mr.  Jacobs, 
Mt.  OoBOOH,  Mr.  BuBTOM  Of  Indiana,  Ms. 
OsKAB,  Mr.  Mohtoombbt,  Mr.  Burhimg,  Mr. 
ROBBBTS,  Mr.  Nblsoh  of  Florida,  Mr.  Boc- 
CHBB,  Mr.  Daub,  Mr.  Coblb,  Mr.  Bluxt,  Mr. 
DORCAH,  Mr.  Clat,  Mr.  QmiXBH,  Mr.  Ra- 
WBL,  and  Mr.  Bubchbbk. 

B.J.  Res.  132:  Mr.  Tobbbs,  Mr.  Batbs,  Mr. 
SauMWAT,  Mr.  Komrru,  Bfr.  Lbhmah  of 
California.  Mr.  Dowst  of  Mississippi,  Mr. 
LiyorsKi.  Mr.  Obbbstab.  Bfr.  Hammbb- 
sOMiiiT,  Bfr.  MoBBisoM  Of  Washington,  Bfr. 
B<HnoB  Of  Bfichigan.  Bfr.  Robbbts,  Bfr. 
WBLDOM,  Bfr.  MBAfBK,  Bfr.  Thomas  of  Cali- 
fornia, Bfr.  Edwabds  of  California,  Bfr.  Oal- 
lbslt,  Bfr.  Lewis  of  California,  Bfr.  Lowbrt 
of  California.  Bfr.  Lurobbr,  Bfr.  Packabs, 
Bfr.  Atkihs.  Bfr.  liAHTOS,  Bfr.  Pashatam,  Bfr. 
Iwma  of  Florida.  Bfr.  Smtth  of  Florida.  Bfr. 
AaBBBSOR,  Bfr.  Babtoii  of  Texas,  Bfr.  Dwtbr 
of  New  Jersey,  Bfr.  Ibzlams,  Bfr.  Oilmah, 
Bfr.  Qbxbh,  BIr.  BfAcx,  Bfr.  Babtlett,  Bfr. 
PAfuus.  Bfr.  Qttillbh,  Bfr.  Obkas,  Bfr. 
DiWiMB.  Bfr.  Taukb.  Bfr.  Youhg  of  Florida, 
Bfr.  Ixlahs.  Bfr.  Shaw,  Bfr.  Blilxt,  Bfr. 
MtLLBB  of  Wsshington.  Bfr.  Mobbisoh  of 
CsmecUcut.  Bfr.  Pbibi,  Bfr.  Whittakbb.  Bfr. 
Davis  of  Illinois.  Bfr.  Lott,  Bfr.  Slauqbtbr 
of  Virginia,  Bfr.  McCabslbbs,  Bfr.  Rimaldo, 
Bfr.  KASTBmziBB.  Ifrs.  BfABTix  of  Illinois. 
iO.  Tatlob.  Bfr.  Bbooks,  Bfr.  McDasb.  Bfr. 
Nkhols.  Bfr.  Natchbb.  Bfr.  Richabssoh,  Bfr. 
WfeBBB,  Bfr.  Bbbmbtt,  Bfr.  Dihobli,  Bfr. 
OtAio.  Bfr.  Harsbb,  Bfr.  Wobtlet,  Bfs. 
SaowB.  Bfr.  Spbhcb.  Bfr.  Shdstbb.  Bfr.  Lkatb 
of  Texas,  Bfr.  McCollum,  Bfr.  Oxlet,  Bfr. 
BfABKBT,  Bfr.  DuHCAR.  Bfr.  Udall,  Bfr. 
WruB,  Bfr.  Crahb,  Bfrs.  Saiki,  and  Bfr. 


McDaac  Mr.  Woaxur,  Mr.  Raimo,  Bfr.  8i- 
KOBaKi.Mr.  QsncHBOH.  and  Mr.  FLakz. 
HJ.  tea.  137:  Bfr.  Hsny  and  Bfr.  Pdb- 
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B.J.  Res.  132:  Bfr.  BfcKnnizT,  Bfr.  Rob. 
Bfr.  Obkas.  Bfr.  Oallo.  Bflss  Schhbidbb.  Bfr. 


HJ.  Res.  164:  Bfr.  Ibblahb.  Bfr.  Bilbbat, 
Bfr.  SitioaBBi.  Bfr.  HAMM^vcHMiaT,  Bfr. 
Bbtill.  ifr.  Hatbb  of  Illinois.  Bfr.  OwBn  of 
New  Ydrk.  Mr.  LnraaBR,  Mr.  IMFazio,  Bfr. 
OoooLiao.  Bfr.  Oaboa,  Bfr.  Apflboatb.  Bfr. 
Wise.  Mr.  Skbh.  Bfr.  Coblb.  Mr.  VAHsn 
Jaot.  Bfk'.  BBiniAH.  Bfr.  Boucsbb.  Bfr.  lor, 
Bfr.  BCAtrmi.  Bfr.  KBWBTrH,  Bfr.  BfcBfnxBH 
of  Biar^land.  Bfr.  HaniBB.  Bfr.  Howabd.  and 
Bfr.  Fuyro. 

HJ.  Res.  166:  Bfr.  McCloskbt,  Bfr. 
RoBMBi^  Bfr.  SimiA.  Bfr.  Smith  of  New 
Hampatlire,  Bfr.  Bohbb  of  Tennessee,  Bfr. 
Rob.  and  Bfr.  Rboula. 

HJ.  Res.  163:  Bfr.  HsnT,  Bfr.  BfABTiHBZ, 
Bfr.  OwBn  of  New  York.  Bfr.  Mubfht,  Bfr. 
Saxtom,  Bfr.  Kasicb.  Bfr.  Walobeh,  Bfr. 
BfnxBB  of  Ohio,  Bfr.  PBUcnfs.  Bfr.  Labtos, 
and  Bfr.  Hobtoh. 

H.  Coo.  Rea.  30:  Bfr.  Youho  of  Alaska.  Bfr. 
Richabbboh,  Bfr.  Mubpht,  Bfr.  Spbatt,  Bfr. 
BfrMn.mw  of  North  Carolina,  Bfr.  Walkbb, 
Bfr.  BopCKEB.  Bfr.  Habbis,  Bfr.  Hutto,  Bfr. 
WoBTLHT,  Bfr.  Mbaibb.  Bfr.  Boulibb.  Bfr. 
Lbath  9f  Texas.  Bfrs.  Paitbbsoh.  Bfr.  Lah- 

CASTBB.     Bfr.     LIGHTTOOT,     Bfr.     COLBMAR     Of 

Texas,  Mr.  Clabkb,  Bfr.  Bustamamtb.  Bfr. 
Coble,  Mr.  Oallo,  Bfr.  Datis  of  Michigan, 
Bfr.  CoSfBBST,  Bfr.  Ixwis  of  Florida,  Bfr. 
RoanistH,  Bfrs.  Bemtlet.  Bfr.  Mollohah, 
Bfr.  MtBBS  of  Indiana.  Bfr.  Watkihs,  and 

Bfr8.LU>TI>. 

H.  COL  Res.  47:  Bfr.  Towns,  Bfr.  Stabx. 
Bfr.  DEtLDMS,  Bfr.  DixoR.  Bfr.  Pahxtta.  Bfr. 
WnxiAVS.  Bfr.  Moaklet,  Bfr.  Dorrbllt,  Bfr. 

BOSCO,  Hi.  LETIR  of  Michigan,  Bfr.  ETARS, 

Bfr.  Datis  of  Bfichigan.  Bfr.  Cabb.  Bfr. 
Dicks,  Mr.  Eckabt.  Bfr.  Boucheb.  Bfr.  Slat- 
TBBT,  B^.  Schombb.  Bfr.  LowBT  of  Wsshing- 
ton. Bfr.  Robbbts,  Bfr.  Solabz.  Bfr.  Bilibak- 
18,  Bfr.  CoorsB.  Bfr.  Moobhbad,  Bfr.  Tobbbs, 
Bfr.  ijmRE  of  California.  Bfr.  Dwteb  of  New 
Jersey,  Bfr.  LirarsKi,  Bfrs.  Collirs,  Bfr. 
Lbhmah  of  California,  Bfr.  Mobbisoh  of 
Connecticut,  Bfr.  Abpir,  Bfr.  Hall  of  Ohio, 
Bfr.    BficMnxER    of    Bfaryland,    and    Bfr. 

COBLHO. 

H.  Coc  Res.  50:  Bfr.  Florio.  Bfr.  Oobsor, 
Bfr.  lOiARS,  Bfr.  Lipirski,  Bfr.  Atkirs.  Bfr. 
Hbrbt,  Bfr.  Dwteb  of  New  Jersey,  Bfr. 
HoBTOil  Bfr.  Tallor,  Bfr.  Dabder,  Bfr. 
Corte,  Bfr.  PEnu,  Bfr.  Thomas  A.  Lukbr, 
Bfr.  **»^CT»-  and  Bfr.  Eckabt. 

H.  Con.  Res.  51:  Bfr.  Jorbs  of  North  Caro- 
lina, Bf^  BfABTiR  of  Illinois,  Bfr.  DnfOELL, 
Bfr.  Lorr,  Bfr.  Obphabot,  Bfr.  Betill,  Bfr. 
Dobgah  of  North  Dakota,  Bfr.  Jacobs.  Bfr. 
Arthomt,  Bfr.  Daribl.  Bfr.  Habbis,  Bfr. 
Yatbor,  Bfr.  Dtsor,  Bfr.  Ballbhobb.  Bfr. 
DuBBiR,  Bfr.  Nichols,  Bfr.  Towns,  Bfr. 
Spbrcb.  Bfr.  Sursquibt,  Bfr.  FBark.  Bfr. 
Spbatt,  Bfr.  McDadb.  Bfr.  Larcastbb.  Bfs. 
Kaptub,  Bfr.  Obart,  Bfr.  Rowlars  of  Oeor- 
gia,  Bfr.  Coble,  and  Bfr.  Satage. 

H.  Res.  18:  Bfr.  Cbarb. 

H.  Res.  53:  Bfr.  Koltbr.  Bfr.  BfAsioAR,  Bfr. 
ScHnEitB,  and  Bfr.  Wbbeb. 

H.  R^.  68:  Bfr.  Larcastbb.  Bfr.  Cabdir, 
and  Bfr.  Hates  of  Illinois. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXTI. 

25.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition  of 
Bfr.  Peter  J.  Cojanis.  Washington,  DC,  rela- 
tive to  Jurisdictions  concerning  foreiffQ  mili- 
tary and  econunic  policy:  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


AN  INNOCENT  VICTIM  OP  THE 
IRAN  SCANDAL 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  LAGOR«ARSINO 

OPCALIPOBRIA 
nr  THX  HOU8B  OP  RXPRBSBarTATTVBS 

Thundav,  March  S.  1987 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
course  of  reporting  on  ttie  activities  of  Lt  Col. 
Oiiver  North,  the  New  Yorit  Times,  February 
15,  put>lished  a  report  wrongly  stating  that  the 
National  Endowtnerrt  for  Democracy  was  "ttie 
public  arm  of  project  derrxxvacy,"  an  alleged 
covert  project  of  Lieutentant  Colonel  North. 
The  Natkxial  Endowment  for  Democracy  is,  in 
fact,  an  independent  nongovernmental  orga- 
nization governed  by  a  bipartisan  board  of  di- 
rectors. It  operates  openly  and  is  responsive 
to  tf)e  needs  of  private  groups  abroad  worldng 
peacefully  to  foster  democratic  institutions. 

A  commentary  by  Walter  Mondale  and 
Frank  Fahrenkopf  in  the  February  23  edition 
of  tile  New  York  Times  makes  dear  tfie  open, 
bipartisan  character  of  the  National  Endow- 
ment for  Democracy.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
read  this  commentary  and  use  its  information 
to  respond  to  any  unfounded  charges  about 
the  nature  of  the  endowment 
[From  the  New  York  Times.  Feb.  23.  19871 

Ar  Irrocert  Victim  or  the  Ibar  Scardal 

(By  Walter  F.  Mondale  and  Frank  J. 

Fahrenkopf,  Jr.) 

Washjrutur.— Because  so  much  remains 
unknown  about  the  Iran-contra  scandal,  in- 
formation frequently  comes  out  in  the  form 
of  revelations  that  may  contain  only  part  of 
the  truth  and  can  be  badly  misleading.  If  we 
are  not  careful,  many  good  and  Innocent 
people  doing  very  worthwhile  things  could 
be  harmed. 

A  case  in  point  Is  the  recent  disclosure 
that  the  White  House,  under  the  direction 
of  Lieut.  Col.  Oliver  L.  North,  was  carrying 
out  secret  sctivities  under  something  called 
Project  Democracy.  According  to  the  report, 
the  project's  "public  arm"  is  the  National 
Endowment  for  Democracy,  a  private,  bipar- 
tisan organization  established  to  strengthen 
democratic  institutions  in  the  world. 

The  allegation  that  the  Endowment  has 
any  relaUonahlp  whatsoever  to  Colonel 
North's  activities,  whatever  they  were,  is  en- 
tirely unfounded.  Even  the  suggestion  that 
the  Endowment  is  an  "arm"  of  Project  De- 
mocracy is  wrong  and  clearly  at  odds  with 
legislative  history. 

In  early  1983,  Congress  was  presented 
with  two  separate  legislative  proposals  to 
foster  democratic  political  and  social  institu- 
tions abroad.  The  first  wss  Project  Democ- 
racy, sn  Administration  request  for  $65  mil- 
lion to  fund  a  range  of  prograins  through 
the  United  States  Information  Agency,  the 
Agency  for  International  Development;  and 
the  State  Department  The  second  proposal 
wss  to  authorize  funding  for  the  National 
Endowment  for  Donocracy. 

The  Endowment  idea  was  inspired  by  the 
success  that  private  foimdations  associated 
with  West  Oermany's  political  parties  have 
had  in  strengthening  democratic   institu- 


tions in  the  developing  world.  As  envisioned, 
the  Endowment  would  be  a  private,  non- 
profit entity  that  would  openly  fund  democ- 
ncy-buUding  programs  carried  out  by  insti- 
tutes associated  with  labor,  business,  our 
two  major  political  parties  and  other  pri- 
vate-sector organisations. 

Believing  that  the  work  of  promoting  de- 
mocracy could  most  effectively  be  carried 
out  by  the  private  sector,  Congress  author- 
ized funding  for  the  Endowment  and  not 
the  package  of  programs  called  Project  De- 
mocracy. This  approach  gained  the  Admin- 
istration's full  support. 

This  history  is  important  because  it  shows 
that  from  the  very  beginning  Congress 
placed  a  high  value  on  the  private,  biparti- 
san character  of  the  Endowment  and  its  in- 
dependence from  the  current  or  any  future 
Administration. 

Under  the  leadership  of  a  broadly  repre- 
sentative board  of  distinguished  Americans, 
the  Endowment  has  made  great  progress.  It 
has  developed  strong  oversight  procedures 
pertaining  to  the  selection,  monitoring  snd 
evaluation  of  all  grants.  It  reports  fully  to 
Congress  on  its  sctivities  and.  as  required  by 
statute,  keeps  the  State  Department  in- 
formed as  well.  The  commitment  to  open- 
ness hss  always  been  fundamental  to  the 
concept  and  actual  operation  of  the  Endow- 
ment. 

In  all  cases,  the  Endowment  has  been  re- 
sponsive to  the  democratic  needs  and  initia- 
tives of  its  partners  abroad.  In  the  belief 
that  internally  generated  change  is  prefera- 
ble to  change  that  Is  artificially  imposed 
from  the  outside. 

The  Endowment's  woric  covers  a  wide 
range  of  countries.  In  the  Philippines,  Haiti, 
Taiwan,  Ouatemala,  South  Korea,  Chile 
and  Paraguay,  Its  programs  have  supported 
or  are  helping  to  stimulate  a  process  of 
democratic  transition.  In  developing  democ- 
racies such  as  Argentina,  Peru  and  Colom- 
bia, as  well  as  in  the  Caribbean  and  Central 
America  It  provides  aid  to  groups  seeking  to 
consolidate  democratic  institutions  and  pro- 
cedures and  to  strengthen  the  commitment 
to  democratic  values. 

The  Endowment  is  also  engaged  in  the  dif- 
ficult job  of  encouraging  pluralist  trends  In 
the  closed  societies  of  the  Communist  world. 
Even  in  societies  wracked  by  conflict,  such 
ss  South  Africa.  Afghanistan,  Northern  Ire- 
land and  Nicaragua,  it  supports  those  who 
are  worlting  peacefully  to  sustain  democrat- 
ic possibilities  and  values. 

The  present  controversy  only  heightens 
the  importance  of  such  open  support  for 
our  friends  abroad.  We  must  not  allow  total- 
ly imrelated  activities  aUeged  to  have  been 
carried  out  under  the  rubric  of  an  otherwise 
defunct  "Project  Democracy"  to  discredit 
the  efforts  of  the  National  Endowment  for 
Democracy. 


BERLIN 


HON.  LES  AuCOIN 

OPOBBOOR 
IN  THX  HOTTSX  OP  RKPRBBDITATITSS 

Thursday,  March  5, 1987 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I'd  like  to  include 
for  my  colleagues  attentton  today  an  extreme- 
ly thoughtful  and  reflective  articte  on  BerVn 
written  by  a  man  I  am  proud  to  count  as  a 
very  special  friend.  Shepard  Stone  is  the  di- 
rector of  the  Aspen  Institute  in  Berin,  and  la 
one  of  only  four  non-Germans  to  have  been 
made  honorary  citizen  to  the  city.  If  a  been  my 
great  pleasure  to  have  participated  wMh  him  in 
several  high-level  meetings  with  our  European 
allies,  and  his  reflections  on  ttie  dty  ttwt  waa. 
and  is,  Berlin,  are  well  worth  reading.  I  com- 
mend them  to  my  fnerxto  here  on  the  floor, 
especially  now,  in  ttie  year  in  wtinh  Berin 
celebrates  Its  750th  anniversaiy.  I  ttiink  we 
have  much  to  learn  from  Shep  Stone,  and 
from  his  understanding  and  appreciation  for 
this  vital  and  ttviving  city.  Arid  since  ttiis 
mar1(s  his  final  year  as  director  of  the  institute, 
let  me  take  this  opportunity  to  thank  him  for 
his  many  contributions  and  to  wisfi  him  well  in 
his  future  endeavors. 

Bbblir:    A    DOITBLE    Celbbbatior— LOOHIRO 

Back  or  the  Place  Whbbb  Evbbtthirg 

Haffkrxd 

(By  Shepard  Stone) 

Bbblir.— For  almost  60  years  I  have  had 
an  affair  with  Berlin.  Like  all  affairs,  it  has 
had  Its  ups  and  downs.  Not  long  sgo,  Alan 
Bullock,  the  English  historian  whose  biogra- 
phy of  Hitler  remains  the  standard,  suggest- 
ed that  the  history  of  the  20th  century 
should  be  written  from  Berlin. 

For  good  or  evil,  in  peace  and  war,  in  in- 
dustry, science,  arts  and  culture,  as  an  ex- 
ample for  the  melancholy  and  the  potential 
richness  of  life  in  a  metropolis,  few  cities 
have  had  a  larger  role  in  shaping  the  cli- 
mate and  events  of  our  century.  And  for 
many  of  these  years,  as  a  student,  journal- 
ist, in  the  army,  in  government  and  in  a  pri- 
vate capacity,  I  have  l>een,  off  and  on,  a  part 
of  it. 

It  started  In  Bf&y  1929,  when  a  Dartmouth 
professor,  Imowing  of  my  urge  to  do  gradu- 
ate work  in  Europe,  said  "Oo  to  Berlin." 

Why  Berlin— my  Oerman  was  fragile  to 
nonexistent  and  I  had  not  l>een  especially 
attracted  to  the  photographs  in  history 
books  of  Kaiser  WUhelm  n.  Von  Tirpitz. 
Hindenburg  and  Ludendorff  and  the  others 
in  St.  Petersburg.  Vienna,  Paris  and  London, 
aU  of  whom  stimibled  Into  World  War  I. 
(Shortly  after  its  outbreak,  a  tormtx 
German  foreign  minister  asked  his  succes- 
sor, "How  did  it  happen?"  The  melancholy 
answer  was,  "I  wish  I  only  knew" — an  ex- 
change worth  rememl)ering  when  we  look  at 
our  world  today.) 

Bfy  professor  gave  me  two  reasons  for 
Berlin.  "It  has  one  of  the  greatest  universi- 
ties in  the  world  (It  wss  the  time  of  Ein- 
stein, Planck  and  other  Nol>el  laureates) 
and  Berlin  is  the  place  where  everything  is 
going  to  hi4>pen." 


•  This  "bullet"  symbol  idendfie*  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  a  Member  of  the  Senate  on  tlie  floor. 
Matter  set  in  this  typeface  indicates  words  inserted  or  appended,  rather  than  spoken,  by  a  Meml>er  of  the  House  oo  the  floor. 
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the  time  I  left       la  the  UB.  Army,  shortly  after  the  end  of 
a  few  weeks    Wotid  War  XL  one  stood  amang  the  ruins  of 


next  to  taeh  other, 
not  l>e  aaound. 


March  5,  1987 

It  is  a  pity  that  I  will 


March  5, 1987 


R.  ffc'Jilealinei  to  make  a  '*«™"'«i*ndat1i>n 
to  the  State  Department  on  whether  the 
Sorlet-lMiilt  main  ehaneerv  biillillnff  cmn  h* 
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necke.  whose  company  aerved  as  the  aaaod- 
ate  architect  and  construction  supervlaor 
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President  mxoo  and  the  spirit  of  detente 
finally  brought  an  end  to  the  »i«gg**"g  aft* 


4t» 


and  by  the  time  I  left 

a  few  week! 

to  power,  eranrthlnc  WM 

In  Bortln.  I  boucfat  a 
I  •^faln  Kampf."  wrlt- 
nld,  "Why 
that  bMh?  Be  la  mad  and  be 
to  pofwer."  It  waa  aU  mad. 
I  to  powet.  pot  the  criminal  poU- 
ta*  had  i*'***-'^  Into  effect,  launched 
W«M  War  n  and  balpad  to  break  the  worid 
;  wad  Oataaay  and  Berlin  to  the  dolnc. 
J  the  ftat  yaaia  of  anncMi.  a  majority 
at  Oermana  applanded.  I  am  too  many 
to  the  aUeaU  whOe  the  Naal  ban- 

In  the  laat  yeara  of  the  Wetmar  Republic. 

took  over.  Berttn  waa  the 

city  of  the  world.  It  was  the 

I  at  the  world  diweaalun.  with  millions 

to  Hew  Toffc.  Parte.  Loodon. 

In  Bertln.  sallow  men 

wtthoot  work  and  without  sup- 

dtetuibud.  angry  on  the  street 

I  or  to  the  courtyards  of  broken  down 

wtthoot  hope.  In  despair.  They 

the  MndHn«  for  the  Naais  and 

who  fought  each  other,  killed 

ioUmt. 

yet  there  waa  another  Berlin— to 
at  the  creatiTe  artists,  writers. 
actors,  painters,  academ- 
iea.  and  acientlBta  from  northern,  southern, 
m  Xorope  were  drawn.  It 
I  aS^bOr  off  balance,  every  new  idea  had 
ita  dunce,  evny  abaordtty  lu  day.  It  was  vi- 
brant, cnersetic  daaallnc- 

Of  that  BerUn.  Caii  Zuckmayer  wrote. 
"^oa  had  to  be  to  Beiito  to  smell  the 
fntnre."  And  a  BerUn  rabbi,  who  had  the 
hick  to  emigrate  from  Hitler's  Rekdi.  later 
wrote.  "If  one  dioae  a  dty  and  a  time  where 
one  wanted  to  Uve.  It  would  be  the  Berlin  of 
theinos." 

Tliat  waa  the  BerUn  I  came  to.  an  Inno- 
oent  out  of  New  Hampahire.  by  way  of  a 
two-day  atand  to  New  York.  Wlthta  a  few 
waeka  Ibaord  the  BerUn  FhOharmonlc. 
under  Ftetwangler.  and  to  ooocert  halls  and 
at  the  opera  there  were  also  Bruno  Walter. 
Otto  Kleiiuieiei  and  Erich  Klelber.  There 
waa  Maz-Retohardt  to  the  theater.  I  heard 
Mariana  DIetrldi  and  have  been  tormented 
ever  sinoe.  I  sat  to  the  cafes  next  to  artists, 
bankers,  philosophers,  fanatics  of  the  Ri«tat 
and  the  Left  I  Uved  to  the  area  that  tjm 
lOnndll  and  "Cabaret"  made  famous  yean 
later.  Down  bdow  on  the  street  comers 
were  strange  ladles  and  even  stranger  men.  I 
am  tfad  to  report  they  were  resisted. 

The  mhcratty  was  ezdtlng.  The  intellec- 
tual and  aodal  climate  was  tntenstve.  Many 
of  the  atodente  were  more  toterested  In  poU- 
ttca  than  to  studies.  There  seemed  to  be  a 
Itobd  laureate  to  every  other  aoninar.  No 
wander  that  Jbhnny  van  Neumann.  Leo  SeI- 
lard.  Biknnnrt  Tdler,  Raymond  Axxm  and 
others  came  out  of  Prague.  Budapest,  Paris 
and  ewyhae  else  to  study  to  Berlin. 

One  night  our  foriom  foreign  students 
dub  staged  Ito  "annual"  dinner— we  had 
never  held  one  before— to  a  seedy  BerUn  res- 
taurant. Aa  a  lark,  we  had  tovited  Einstein. 
He  never  anawered.  but  that  night,  while 
drtaktog  beer,  to  walked  the  great  man  and 
two  hours  with  us.  We  were  so  over- 
that  none  of  us  remembered  what  he 

The  Berlto  gMs.  or  some  of  them,  turned 
one's  head.  I  am  glad  to  say  that  for  more 
than  go  yean  one  has  been  with  me.  proving 
that  Berito-American  friendahto  did  not 
atart  with  the  blockade  and  alrUft  to  IMS. 
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la  the  VJR.  Army,  shortly  after  the  end  of 
WoMd  War  n.  one  stood  among  the  ruins  of 
Aleaanderplato.  Unter  den  Unden  and  Kur- 
fuigtendamn,  shaken  by  memories,  and  I 
thought  that  the  dty  would  never  be  re- 
built. It  was. 

Women  began  to  stack  the  bricks  and 
stoaea  (acMnehow  historians  seem  to  over- 
look the  Influence  of  women  to  history)  and 
under  such  leaders  as  Ernst  Reuter,  a  new. 
detcrmtoed  free  West  BerUn  began  to 
emgrge. 

The  Berllnets  had  learned  the  lessons  of 
Hitler  and  they  resisted  a  new  totaUtarian- 
lan  from  the  East.  It  was  their  stand  during 
the  1948-1M9  blockade  that  softened  feel- 
ings to  Weatem  Europe  and  to  the  United 
States  about  the  Oermans  and  led  to  the  At- 
lantic Alliance. 

West  BerUn  today  is  larger  than  one 
thiaks— 3S  miles  (40.S  kilometers)  across 
and  long.  Thirty-five  percent  of  the  dty 
comprises  lakes,  rivers  and  forest.  It  is  not 
New  York,  Paris.  London  or  Rome,  but 
there  Is  something  about  the  place,  a  spirit 
or  atmosphere  that  takes  hold  and  doesn't 
let  go. 

l^ere  is  the  potot  where  two  world  sys- 
tenai,  divided  by  a  brutal  wall,  buUt  by  the 
Communists,  meet  at  Checkpotot  CharUe. 
Th«  wall,  unfortunately,  symboUzes  the  re- 
aUtles  of  our  world.  Here  is  Oermany's  most 
tot«natlonaI  and  stimulating  city,  with 
mofe  than  120,000  Turks,  men,  women  and 
chltiren  from  everywhere,  a  mixture  of 
people,  culture,  ideas,  architecture,  ways  of 
Ufe. 

Today,  the  dty  Is  a  high-tech  center  with 
energetic  young  tovestors  and  entrepre- 
neiai.  backed  up  by  more  than  a  hundred 
sdentlflc  and  other  institutes  and  90,000 
university  students  from  aU  parts  of  Germa- 
ny and  the  world.  Some  of  the  industrial 
and  sdentlflc  activity  Is  in  the  tradition  of 
the  early  part  of  the  century,  when  Sie- 
mens. AEO  and  others  were  showing  Inno- 
vatftre  leadership  to  electronics,  automobUes 
and  other  todustries. 

In  one  of  those  Institutes  to  the  1930s. 
Otto  Hahn  carried  out,  as  he  put  it,  "a  nice 
Uttle  experiment"  to  which  he  spUt  the  nu- 
deus  of  the  atom  (he  was  later  surprised  by 
the  impUcatlons)  and  the  word  raced  to  Lisa 
Meltner,  Niels  Bohr,  Einsteto  and  flnaUy 
President  Roosevelt,  who  launched  the 
Manhattan  Project. 

The  dty  remains  sUghtly  mad,  open  to  ex- 
perfaients.  some  promising,  some  absurd.  It 
is  a  hotbed  of  ideas  where  social,  toteUectu- 
sl  and  other  universal  problems  are  antid- 
pated.  tried  out,  carried  through  or  aban- 
doned. Occasionally,  the  young  like  to  dem- 
onstrate to  the  streets,  sometimes  for  causes 
that  are  not  always  convincing.  The  avant- 
garde  is  comfortable  here,  anything  goes 
and  nobody  seems  to  care.  The  situation  is 
balanced  by  the  BerUn  Philharmonic,  opera, 
museums,  theaters  and  Kneipen.  One  won- 
ders sometimes  if  the  BerUners  ever  eat  at 
home. 

The  BerUner  is  cynical,  flippant,  tolerant, 
sometimes  abrasive  but  he  can  take  and 
make  a  joke  and  he  can  be  neighborly.  The 
dty  has  seen  too  much  violence  and  break- 
age to  the  past  for  the  BerUner  to  be  roman- 
Uc. 

Next  year,  BerUn— the  two  Berlins— cele- 
brate the  750th  anniversary  of  the  dty's 
founding.  Unfortunately,  East  BerUn  wiU 
not  open  up  the  Brandenburg  Oate  and 
Potadamer  Plata  to  aUow  a  free  flow  of 
people  to  both  directions.  Someday  the  waU 
wfl]  come  down  because  East  and  West  wQl 
learn,  as  they  must,  to  Uve  more  tolerantly 
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next  to  gach  other.  It  is  a  pity  that  I  will 
notbeaaound. 

Berlin,  for  me,  has  been  an  adventure. 
Apart  fVom  the  brutal  Naal  years.  I  am 
grateful  to  it  The  place,  notwithstanding  Ite 
problems,  has  a  future.  There  is  hope  to  the 
air. 


PROBIjEIiCS  WITH  THE  17.8.  EM- 
HASS7  IN  MOSCOW:  LET  THE 
BUYSR  BEWARE 


HON.  WM.  S.  BROOMFIELD 

onacmoAir 

nr  TBI  Housi  or  bsphisoitativcs 

Thunday,  March  5,  1987 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  wNie  Mr. 
Gorbach«v  is  teliing  the  world  that  he  is  ready 
to  deal  with  the  United  States  on  a  medwrn- 
range  arma  accord,  I  want  to  share  with  my 
colleaguaa  a  dassic  story  whwh  illustrates  the 
downsida  of  dealing  with  the  Soviets.  We  all 
know  about  the  serious  difficulties  which  our 
Government  has  encountered  In  buikSng  ttie 
new  U.S.  Embassy  in  Moscow.  Many  of  these 
problems  are  directly  attributable  to  the  Soviet 
contractor  and  the  Soviet  Government 

The  American  Embassy  in  Moscow  project 
has  been  plagued  by  lengthy  constnx:tion 
delays  and  construction  flaws.  In  addition  the 
project  has  mcperienced  a  cost  ovemin  tftat 
may  tot^  $100  million  as  well  as  reported 
technical  security  problems.  Given  all  of  these 
obvious  shortcomings  of  that  project  there 
are  serious  concerns  about  the  fate  of  that 
Embassy. 

I  commend  the  Secretary  of  State  for  ad- 
dressing this  problem  in  a  practical  and  effec- 
tive way.  He  recently  announced  the  appoint- 
ment of  former  Seoetary  of  Defense  James 
R.  Schlesinger  to  undertake  a  review  of  the 
Moscow  project  In  order  to  determine  if  that 
buikling  can  be  salvaged.  I  am  confident  that 
Mr.  Sdilesinger  will  emptoy  his  many  talents 
to  conduct  a  thorough  and  objective  study  of 
the  optkms  wtik^h  our  Government  has  re- 
garding tlie  future  of  that  buikling. 

As  an  expresskxi  of  my  deep  concerns 
about  this  troublesome  projisct  I  recently  in- 
troduced House  Concunwit  ResokJtkxi  3, 
whwh  condemns  the  Soviet  Union  for  the  re- 
ported penetratnn  of  tlie  American  Embassy 
In  Moscow  and  supports  ttie  Presklenf  s  posi- 
tion of  not  aJknving  the  Soviets  to  occupy  their 
chancery  in  Washington  until  all  problems  as- 
sociated tvith  the  Embassy  are  resolved. 

When  It  comes  to  dealing  with  the  Kremlin 
on  getUng  a  new  Embassy,  I  continue  to  say 
"Buyer  bewarel" 

With  these  concerns  In  mind,  I  commend 
the  foitowing  Washington  Post  artKie  on  this 
Embassy  project  to  my  colleagues  in  the 
House: 

[From  The  Washington  Post,  BCarch  4, 
19871 

State  Ds^ASTicxirr,  CoMORass  m  Embassy 
Row:  Ex-Dktkwsk  SacHRART  to  Judok 
WucTittH  New  Chamcbst  BuiLDnio  m 
Moscow  Can  Bb  Saved 

(By  David  B.  Ottoway) 

The  centroversy  surrounding  the  unfto- 

ished  n«w  UJS.  Embassy  to  Moscow  has 

taken  a  new  turn  with  the  appototment  last 

week  of  former  secretary  of  defense  James 
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R.  Sefalestnger  to  make  a  t»«n»iiiii^»ndatii>n 
to  the  State  Department  on  whether  the 
Soviet-built  mato  chancery  imlldtog  can  Xtt 
salvaged. 

In  taking  on  the  assignment.  Schlesinger 
Is  stepptag  toto  heavy  crass  fire  between  the 
State  Department  and  Congreas  over  who  Is 
at  fault  for  an  enterprise  that  has  resulted 
to  mator  aeeurity  flaws,  a  flve-year  delay  to 
completion  and  a  coat  overrun  that  a  con- 
greaslniisl  study  ftilmaried  at  $100  milUon. 

The  choioe  of  Schlesinger.  who  served  as 
secretary  of  defense  and  later  as  secretary 
of  energy  to  the  Carter  administration,  and 
who  also  served  brWly  as  CIA  director 
under  Nixon,  seems  to  «mf  Irm  that  security 
Is  the  major  ooncem  of  those  deddtog  the 
building's  fate.  \J&.  Inspectors  discovered 
two  years  ago  that  the  Soviet  contractor 
that  buOt  the  chancery  planted  "bugs"  to 
the  floors  and  walls. 

Seven  of  the  eight  buildings  comprising 
the  embassy  complex  are  finished  and  occu- 
pied. But  all  work  cm  the  main,  eight-story 
chancery  building  stopped  abruptly  Aug.  17, 
IMS.  when  Soviet  workers  were  locked  out 
of  the  site  because  of  what  a  State  Depart- 
ment retort  calls  a  combination  of  "security 
concerns,  congreadonal  pressure  [and] 
Soviet  construetlon  delays." 

Schlealnger's  assUmment.  according  to 
State  Department  spokeswoman  Phyllis 
Oakley,  is  to  conduct  a  comprehensive 
review  snd  then  "develop  and  evaluate  op- 
tions for  ensuring  the  secure  operating  envi- 
ronment for  our  mission  to  Moacow." 

Schlesinger  wOl  travd  to  Moscow  to  to- 
qiect  the  building  himself  and  Is  expected 
to  present  his  recommendations  to  Secre- 
tary of  State  Oeorge  P.  Shultz  to  late  May 
or  early  June. 

"We're  at  a  critical  Jundure  where  we 
have  to  dedde  what  we're  going  to  do,"  said 
one  Stote  Department  official. 

Debate  over  the  stotus  of  the  chancery 
broke  out  last  September  when  The  Wash- 
ington Post  made  public  a  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  report  sharply  critical 
of  the  Stote  Department,  l>oth  for  Its  man- 
agement of  the  projed  and  for  the  construc- 
tion terms  It  agreed  to  to  accords  reached 
with  Moscow  to  1972  and  1977. 

The  report,  hotly  contested  by  the  State 
Department's  Foreign  BuUdings  Office, 
charged  that  the  terms  were  "guarantees" 
that  serious  problems  would  rise  to  the  con- 
str\icti(m  of  the  U.S.  Embassy,  and  that  Its 
security  would  be  cmnpromised,  primarily 
because  the  accords  aUowed  a  Soviet  con- 
tractor to  fabricate  buUding  components  off 
site  and  without  VS.  supervision. 

It  listed  flaws  to  the  chancery  construc- 
tion that  Induded  water  leaks  from  the 
roof,  ctadka  to  the  mortar  on  the  exterior, 
gaps,  between  toterior  walls  and  ceiUngs, 
and  defective  cement-  and  brickwork.  Alto- 
gether, it  said,  the  problems  would  cost  $100 
mllUon  to  repair,  more  than  doubling  the 
original  estimated  cost  of  $89  mllUon. 

The  report  did  not  detaU  the  security 
problems,  which  are  reported  to  indude  the 
discovery  of  electronic  eavesdropping  de- 
vices to  some  floor  planks  and  walls. 

"Commim  sense."  said  the  report,  "would 
teU  the  average  American  dtisen,  without 
benefit  of  security  or  diplomatic  training, 
that  it  would  be  fooUsh  to  allow  a  United 
States  Embassy  to  be  designed  and  con- 
structed by  Soviets." 

The  Sovleta  experienced  similar  "security" 
inoblems  here.  During  construction  of  hous- 
ing at  the  Soviet  Bnbaasy  complex  at 
Mount  Alto,  "bugs"  were  found,  one  to  a 
toilet  partition,  aocordtog  to  John  C.  War- 
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necke.  whose  company  served  as  the  i 
ate  architect  and  construction  supervisor 
for  the  complex.  After  that.  10  to  12  Soviet 
security  tospectors  examined  every  piece  of 
material,  dissasembled  windows  and  window 
frames  to  check  for  bugs.  X-rayed  every 
Inch  of  steel  and  aU  the  exterior  walls  and 
insisted  that  all  bulldtog  materials  be  fabri- 
cated on  site,  Wamecke  sakL 

The  State  Department's  Foreign  BuUd- 
ings Office  last  November  drew  up  a  potot- 
by-potot  rebuttal  of  the  Senate  report, 
blaming  many  of  the  construction  problems 
on  the  sudden  "lockout"  of  Soviet  workers 
to  1985  that  brought  aU  woric  on  the  chan- 
cery te  a  halt. 

"Portions  of  the  roof,  requiring  consider- 
able structural  steel  and  concrete,  as  weU  as 
waterproofing,  were  left  undone  by  the 
Soviet  contractor  when  It  was  suddenly 
locked  out,"  it  said. 

On  the  other  hand,  cracks  to  the  mortar 
after  three  of  four  years  of  exiiosure  to  the 
Moacow  climate  might  be  cmisldered 
"normal."  the  buildings  office  said.  It  said 
the  concrete  came  from  the  Moacow  coitral 
mixing  plant  used  on  sll  construction  to  the 
capital  and  that  walls  "hundreds  of  years 
old"  constructed  with  the  same  Ingredients 
stlU  stand  today. 

The  report  admitted,  however,  that  the 
Soviets  had  no  capadty  for  pouring  cement 
for  large  areas  because  "precast  oaaentjt  Is 
the  norm."  It  also  said  that  "much  Soviet 
work  requires  redo  before  it  is  approved."  a 
problem  the  buUdings  office  called  "endem- 
ic." though  not  "critical." 

The  buOdings  office  said  that  the  original 
$89  mllUon  cost  estimate  had  never  Induded 
VS.  construction  of  the  toterior  "secure 
area"  of  the  embassy,  furnishings,  transport 
or  $37  mllUon  to  supplemental  anDropria- 
tions  for  "enhanced  security  requirements." 
Its  own  estimate  of  cost  ovemm— $20  mU- 
Uon— Is  a  subjed  of  legal  dispute  with  the 
Soviets,  the  office  said. 

According  to  an  unclassified  State  Depart- 
ment report  on  the  history  of  the  U.S.- 
Soviet negotiations  on  the  two  embassies, 
the  Issue  of  whether  an  American  or  Soviet 
contractor  would  buUd  the  U.S.  complex  to 
Moscow  was  settled  by  two  agreements 
reached  to  1972  and  1977.  Those  agreements 
were  the  culmlnatlmi  of  talks  dating  to 
1934,  when  William  C.  BiUUtt,  the  first  VS. 
ambassador  to  the  Soviet  Union,  raised  the 
issue  of  a  new  embassy  with  Stalin. 

From  the  start,  the  question  of  the  con- 
tractor bedevUed  the  negotiations,  which 
broke  down  to  1939.  They  were  resumed, 
and  linked  to  a  new  site  for  the  Soviet  E^m- 
bassy  here,  to  the  mid-1960B  after  Soviet  ef- 
forts to  buUd  to  Chevy  Chase  were  blocked 
by  the  local  community. 

An  agreement  on  sites  for  the  two  embi»- 
sies  was  reached  to  1969.  (Ironically,  the  So- 
viets were  not  initially  enthusiastic  about 
the  Mount  Alto  site  on  Wlsoonsto  Avenue 
"because  of  its  distance  from  the  center  of 
the  dty  and  from  government  buUdings," 
the  State  Department's  report  says.  Con- 
servatives have  lieen  particularly  critical  of 
the  U.S.-8ovlet  agreement  on  the  embassy 
sites  because  the  State  D^iartment  agreed 
to  an  elevated  site  for  the  Soviet  Embassy, 
fadUtotlng  its  monitoring  of  U.S.  govern- 
ment communications.) 

But  construction  terms  remained  to  be  ne- 
gotiated to  a  prooeas  the  State  Department 
report  said  "was  like  buUding  a  house  of 
cards  during  a  windstorm. 

"The  haggling  over  conditlcHis  grew  so  ac- 
rimoiUous  that  Imth  sides  at  Umea  consid- 
ered giving  iw  the  negotiations."  it  said. 
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Presldrait  Nixon  and  the  spirit  of  detente 
finally  brought  an  end  to  the  »i»tg«««g  off* 
construction  terms.  On  Oct.  S.  ivn.  Ntzon 
told  the  State  Department  he  wanted  an 
agreement  signed  before  Andrei  Gramyko. 
the  visiting  Soviet  foreign  mlnteter,  left  the 
next  day. 

The  deadline  passed  without  an  accord. 
But  it  was  finally  signed  on  Dec.  4.  after 
then-Secretary  of  State  Wmiam  P.  Rogen 
totervened  to  force  the  Issue  and  received 
Nixon's  congratulations  fm-  doing  so.  StlU.  it 
took  five  more  years  to  reach  a  final  moto- 
col  on  construction  terms,  which  was  signed 
to  Moscow  to  March  1977. 

The  department  report  defended  the  final 
decision  to  allow  a  Soviet  contractor  to  do 
"aU  basic  strudural  work"  on  the  U.S.  &n- 
iMssy,  noting  that  aU  other  foreign  embas- 
sies to  Moacow  were  built  by  the  Soviets  and 
that  the  French  had  tried  and  failed  to  con- 
strud  their  own. 

It  said  the  United  States  also  did  not  want 
to  face  the  "counterintelligence  challenge" 
of  monitoring  a  large  number  of  Soviet  con- 
struction workers  coming  here  to  build  the 
Soviet  Embassy  or  the  cost  of  sending  150  to 
200  American  workers  to  buOd  the  VS.  com- 
plex to  Moacow. 


GESTURES  AND  THE  HOBfELBSS 


HON.  DOUG  BEREUTER 

OPNESXASKA 
nr  THE  HOUSK  or  SXPRCSEirTATIVSS 

Thunday.  March  S.  1987 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  its  lead 
editorial  yesterday,  titled,  "(aestures  and  the 
Homeless,"  the  Washington  Post  comments 
upon  H.R.  588,  Urgent  Relief  for  the  Home- 
less Act  which  this  body  wil  very  shortly  con- 
sider. That  legislation,  hurriedhr  prepared,  wW 
pass  by  an  ovenwtiekning  vote  today,  but  the 
conckjding  comments  in  that  edHorial  ought  to 
lie  enunciated  here  today.  In  speaking  about 
the  effort  to  push  ttw  legisiative  initiative  to 
passage  the  Post  condudes: 

If  the  govermnent  can  help  them  with 
some  emergency  funds  It  should.  But  there 
is  a  side  to  this  stsmpede  toward  the  T.V. 
cameras  that  does  no  one  credit  and  wiU  not 
hdp  the  homeless.  It  is  much  more  hdp  for 
the  helpers,  at  best  an  Impulse  without 
dear  content,  aid  of  the  kind  we  should  aU 
have  learned  long  ago  to  distrust. 

If  the  problem  of  the  homeless  is  worth  ad- 
dressing—and it  is— it  is  worth  addressing 
carefully  and  well.  Most  or  aN  of  ttie  objeciives 
of  this  legislatiye  initiative  are  higNy  com- 
mendable, but  ttie  product  is  a  hodgepodge  of 
Hl-consklered  auttwrized  actions  that  together 
only  constitute  an  effort  to  throw  orw-half  bi- 
lon  dollars  in  one  year,  at  a  problem  hoping 
that  It  might  have  some  impact  commensurate 
with  that  sum.  It  is  an  outraoaousiy  large  sum 
to  auttiorize  for  such  a  legislative  product  We 
can  do  better  and  shouM. 

I  endose  a  more  completo  version  of  ttie 
Washington  Post  editorial  for  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues. 
[From  the  Washington  Post,  Mar.  4, 1987] 

OBTDXXS  AMD  the  HOMXLISS 

Several  members  of  Congreas,  the  mayor 
and  a  few  movie  stars  were  scheduled  Xo 
spend  last  night  on  a  grate  to  demoostrmte 
their  concern  for  the  homeleas.  The  gesture 
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the  atraate  gtaBMCteatlan  of  thte 
that  no  one  fnltar  understands  vet  so    ^f 


to  read  thia  place  t)efore  urging  a 
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Congreas.  as  it  has  done  on  B  Salvador.  Is 
wise  to  raise  the  Issue  to  Umit  these  viola- 
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mlaed7  Tlie  Hanrttolafas  would  then  be  free 
to  do  ftbaX  they  tried  to  do  before  they  were 
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MOUNTS    AS- 
R!    T    VAirrr.v 


since  1970.  and  has  tradltknally  enjoyed 
broad  and  biiiartiiBn  auDBort.  rimain—  has 
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of  this 
fully  undentaodi  yet  ao 


TiM  prablm  at  tke  honwlf  has  arrived 
,  with  what  liM  to  be  called  un- 
Wtn  y«an  aco.  if  twiadlliww 
tt  hardly  ezlated.  Now  it 
I  the  aodaty.  To  what  extent  has  re- 
ality rtiamad.  to  irtiat  extent  la  thla  a  genu- 
taw  public  dlBBOTeiy  of  wretdiedneai  preri- 
ouily  IjiMWid.  to  what  extent  la  It  a  media 
utltaet?  Mo  one  qidte  knowa.  and  at  a  cer- 
tatai  ln«l  It  doaa  not  matter.  The  people  are 
thK«.aBdpiataiIywretdi«L*  *  * 

A  bin  la  fliw.  and  aome  of  the  funda  for 
eiiMiiiMiLy  iiwawiif  are  needed.  But  the 
iaaoe  la  oioie  ««««r'«»  than  thla  hasty  aolu- 
tion  raowta.  Who  are  the  homeleaB?  Why 
are  thay  imMwily  In  evidence  when  they 
were  not  befoee?  What  are  their  problems 
and  what  are  the  aohitlooa?  Are  they  mainly 
delnaUtutlopaUagd  mental  patients?  Or  are 
they  vtediBB  of  the  weak  economy  of  recent 
yearc? 

It  hnt  a  tidy  wwld,  but  no  program  can 
be  meaalncful  for  long  without  a  better 
aenae  than  anyone  aeons  to  have  of  what  its 
pmpaaea  and  dtanenslana  are.  The  bill  in 
Ooogreas  would  create  an  Interagency 
Otflee  on  HomeleaBneBa.  Do  the  homeless 
really  need  a  separate  agency  to  champion 
thetr  eaoae  within  the  government?  Or  do 
they  not  need  stranger  sunx>rt  from  agen- 
dea  along  the  way  to  becoming  homeless. 
better  help  in  their  lives  before  they  end  up 
on  the  gratea  and  in  the  makeshift  shelters? 

The  limited  amount  the  bill  would  provide 
cannot  aolve  the  problem  of  the  homeless, 
wbMUmr  that  is;  it  la  a  token  amount.  The 
bm  would  give  an  additional  $70  mlUion  to 
the  federal  Bnergeucy  Management 
AsencT  to  distribute  food:  $100  million  to 
dtlea.  statea  or  other  intercessors  to  ren- 
ovate bnflrttnga  for  uae  as  shelters;  $30  mU- 
Ilon  for  transitional  housing;  extra  funds 
fbr  ou^jatlent  mental  health  care.  Calling  a 
halt  to  the  emptying  of  mental  hoq>ita]s 
unto  the  neoeasary  community  mental 
health  programa  are  in  place  Is  a  better 
Idea.  The  Mil  skips  on  the  surface. 

The  homrieas.  we  say  again,  are  wretched 
people  who  need  help.  If  the  government 
ean  hdp  them  with  some  emergency  funds. 
It  should.  But  there  is  a  side  to  this  stam- 
pede toward  the  TV  cameras  that  does  no 
one  credit  and  will  not  help  the  homeless.  It 
is  much  more  help  tat  the  helpers,  at  best 
an  tmpulae  without  clear  content,  aid  of  the 
kind  we  should  all  have  learned  long  ago  to 
distrust 


8DPPORT  OP  THE  CONTRAS 


HON.  DONALD  L  LUKENS 

or  OHIO 

m  THX  HOTTSX  OF  RZPBESKIITATiyZS 

Thunday.  March  5, 1987 

Mr.  DONALD  E  UJKENS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
riaa  today  to  ahwa  with  my  coNeagues  an  edi- 
toriai  from  the  Fefanwy  23.  1967,  issue  of 
U.S.  Nmm  A  Worid  Raport 

Thia  adNorial  auodncHy  outlines  ttie  Issues 
aunoundhig  the  situation  in  Nicaragua  and 
Ainoflca'B  rola  In  helping  the  Contras  to  end 
the  vtolani  Conmuniat  totalitarian  government 
wNch  haa  bean  impoaod  on  the  people  of 
Mcangua  by  the  SandMatas.  The  edKorial  ef- 
tacHwaly  rahjiaa  the  aigumenta  of  the  oppo- 
nania  of  aid  to  the  freedom  fighters.  I  urge  my 
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caloaguai  to  read  thia  piece  before  urging  a 
cutoff  of  aid  to  the  Contas. 

The  article  folows: 
[From  the  UjB.  News  Sc  World  Report,  Feb. 
23. 1M7] 
Thx  Pbxsii«iit's  Passioii 

Finding  the  guilty  In  the  laundering  of 
the  Iranian  millions  for  the  Contras  preoc- 
cupies Congress  and  the  press.  Colonel 
Nbrth,  General  Secord  and  others  reappear 
in  the  headlines.  But  one  name  Is  missing  In 
aO  the  furor— Daniel  Ortega,  President  of 
Nicaragua.  It  la  right  to  pursue  our  Ameri- 
can scandal  But  It  will  be  tragic  if  the  pri- 
toary  issue  is  sidetracked.  That  primary 
latue  Is  the  outrageous  subversion  of  the 
Nlcaraguan  revolution  by  the  Sandinistas.  It 
presents  the  UJB.  with  man!  and  strategic 
l«ues  that  will  outlast  the  current  furor 
sad  the  Reagan  Presidency. 

President  Reagan  has  been  wrong  alx>ut 
Iran,  but  he  has  been  right  in  his  personal 
commitment  to  the  Nlcaraguan  Contras.  Be 
did  not  Invent  them.  The  Sandinistas  did. 
lliere  were  no  Contras  until  the  flandlnlst4tB 
Imposed  a  totalitarian  state  on  the  people's 
hopes  of  freedom  after  the  Somoza  dictator- 
ship. What  would  happen  If  we  didn't  sup- 
pert  the  Contras  and  their  effect  were  mlni- 
ntfzed?  The  Sandinistas  would  then  be  free 
to  do  what  they  tried  to  do  before  they  were 
Contras— namely  to  expand  the  revolution. 
Uten  in  1979,  when  they  were  hanging  on  by 
tbelr  fingernails,  the  Sandinistas  were  sup- 
porting Insurrections  In  Honduras,  El  Salva- 
dor and  Guatemala.  Today,  they  have  an 
Army  10  times  the  size  of  and  more  power- 
fully armed  than  Somoza's.  The  Sandinistas 
are  very  explicit  about  their  revolution  as 
Marxist  and  a  "revolution  without  boimd- 
arles."  They  say  they  want  a  Marxist  para- 
dise In  Nicaragua  and  in  aU  countries 
around  Nicaragua.  Nothing  short  of  force 
WUl  contain  the  Sandinistas,  and  it  is  clearly 
better  If  that  force  were  exerted  by  Nicara- 
gnan  fighters  rather  than  American. 

Let's  deal  with  the  questions  that  are 
raised. 

1.  Why  don't  Nicaragua's  neighbors  feel 
strongly  about  this?  They  do.  But  they  are 
influenced  by  our  own  vacillations.  In  pri- 
vate, these  governments  are  much  more 
hostile  for  they  understand  how  vulnerable 
their  own  countries  are  to  Nlcaraguan  sub- 
version should  the  Contras  collapse. 

2.  Wouldn't  the  arms  money  be  better 
syent  eliminating  the  causes  of  Communism 
In  our  hemisphere?  We  know  all  too  well 
how  long  and  how  difficult  it  is  to  rid  injus- 
tice and  poverty  from  weak  local  economies. 
Meanwhile,  what  Is  to  be  done  about  Sandl- 
idsta  military  action  and  subversion?  To 
defend  our  southern  flank  would  cost  the 
n.S.  vastly  more  than  the  $100  million  in 
Oontraaid. 

3.  Won't  America  be  drawn  into  military 
action  to  rescue  the  rebels  or  rescue  Hondu- 
ras or  rescue  n.S.  prestige?  Reagan's  oppo- 
nents raised  the  same  argument  and  were 
wrong  about  the  military-aid  program  for  El 
Salvador.  Had  military  aid  not  been  given, 
tihe  n.S.  might  well  have  had  a  major  crisis 
following  a  Conmiunlst  takeover  in  El  Salva- 
dor. 

4.  Are  not  the  Contras  a  collection  of  So- 
modstas?  No.  There  are  about  as  many  ex- 
flandlnlstas  in  the  command  and  staff  posi- 
tions as  there  are  ex-Somoclstas— twth 
atwut  25  percent.  Of  14  Contra  regional 
oommanders,  3  are  ex-Somocistas  and  6  are 
eoc-Sandlnlstas.  The  three  top  leaders  have 
unambiguous  anti-Somoea  credentials.  But 
Contra  human-rights  abuses  have  occurred. 
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Congreas.  as  It  has  done  on  B  Salvador.  Is 
wise  to  ralae  the  Issue  to  Umlt  theae  violar 
tkms. 

5.  Annt  the  Contras  ineffective?  Again, 
no.  If  tlie  UwS.  had  3.000  advlsen  tai  El  Sal- 
vador and  the  gaerrUla  foroea  doubled  In 
slae  ov^  18  months,  thla  would  be  seen  as  a 
failure.  Yet  Cuba  has  3.000  advisers  bi  Nlcsr 
ragua,  and  the  insurgency  f oroes  there  have 
doulded  over  the  last  18  numtha.  In  five 
years,  ttie  Contras  have  IniOt  up  an  effective 
force  five  times  the  slae  of  the  one  the  San- 
rtinlstat  iHiilt  up  over  15  years.  Buooeas  for 
guerrilla  armiea  cannot  be  measured  by 
body  counts  or  by  territory  held.  The  Sandi- 
nistas engaged  In  guerrilla  operations  for 
years  before  they  ever  held  an  inch  of  terri- 
tory, aad  we  do  not  make  such  demands  for 
territorial  gain  on  the  Afghan  resistance. 

The  real  Questlims:  Are  we  committed  to 
our  own  hemisphere?  Is  It  Important?  The 
Contras  are  central  to  the  stability  and 
future  of  this  hemisphere,  I)ecause  it  is 
NIcarafua  that  Is  challenging  that  stability 
and  tha  Contras  are  the  only  effective  coim- 
terforoe  we  have.  To  reverse  our  support 
would  advertise  an  unreliability  that  would 
undermine  our  friends  and  tempt  our  foes 
in  the  region  and  perhaps  beyond.  It  would 
cost  us  dearly. 


WE 


MUST  CONTINUE  TO  ASSIST 
NICARAGUANS 


HON.  DAVID  DREIER 

or  CAUFORMIA 
nr  fB%  HOUSE  or  SCPRXSEIfTATrVES 

I  Thunday.  March  5,  1987 

Mr.  OREIER  of  Califomia.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
night  the  President  took  a  bok)  step  toward 
putting  the  Iran  arms  issue  befiind  us.  Yes, 
many  ((uestions  remain  but  we  must  proceed 
and  reaotve  those  as  expeditkxisly  as  possi- 
ble. A  byproduct  of  the  IrarvContra  issue  Is  a 
proposal  here  In  Congress  to  btock  assistarKX 
to  the  Nknraguan  Freedom  Fighters.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  commend  to  my  colleagues  a  brief 
but  very  important  editorial  by  Mortimer  B. 
Zucketman  of  U.S.  News  &  Worid  Report  tt 
underscores  tlie  importance  of  ensuring  that 
we  continue  to  assist  the  Nnaraguans  fighting 
for  freedom  so  that  we  will  never  have  to 
send  United  States  military  troops  to  the 
region: 

Thx  PRXsmxHT's  Passion 

Finding  the  guilty  In  the  laundering  of 
the  Iranian  millions  for  the  Contras  preoc- 
cupies Congress  and  the  press.  Colonel 
North.  General  Secord  and  others  revpear 
in  the  headlines.  But  one  name  is  missing  In 
all  the  furor— Daniel  Ortega,  President  of 
Nlcan^ua.  It  is  right  to  pursue  our  Ameri- 
can scandal  But  it  will  be  tragic  if  the  pri- 
mary issue  Is  sidetracked.  That  primary 
issue  Is  the  outrageous  subversion  of  the 
Nicarasuan  revolution  by  the  Sandinistas  It 
presents  the  U.S.  with  moral  and  strategic 
issues  that  will  outlast  the  current  furor 
and  the  Reagan  Presidency. 

President  Reagan  has  t>een  wrong  about 
Iran,  but  he  has  been  right  in  his  personal 
commitment  to  the  Nlcaraguan  Contras.  He 
did  not  bivent  them.  The  Sandinistas  did. 
There  were  no  Contras  until  the  Sandinistas 
imposed  a  totalitarian  state  on  the  people's 
hopes  of  freedom  after  the  ScHnoea  dictator- 
ship. What  would  happen  if  we  didn't  sup- 
port the  Contras  and  their  effect  were  mini- 
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mlaad?  Tlie  Hanrttntafas  would  then  be  free 
to  do  irtiat  they  tried  to  do  before  they  were 
Cootraa  namfly  to  expand  the  revtdutloiL 
even  in  1VT9,  wbtsk  they  were  tiMigtng  on  by 
their  flngemalla.  the  Sandinistas  were  sup- 
porttnc  tnaunectloos  In  Hofiduraa,  El  Salvar 
dor  and  Guatemala.  Today,  they  have  an 
Aimy  10  times  the  slae  of  and  vuom  power- 
fully armed  than  Somoaa'a.  The  Sandinistas 
are  very  explicit  about  their  revolution  as 
Marxist  and  a  "revolution  without  twund- 
artea.''  They  say  they  want  a  Marxist  para- 
dise to  Nicaragua  and  tai  all  countries 
around  Nicaragua.  Nothing  short  of  force 
win  contain  the  Sandinistas,  and  it  is  clearly 
better  if  that  iarot  were  exerted  by  Nkxra- 
guan  fighters  rather  than  American. 

Let's  deal  with  the  questions  that  are 
raised. 

1.  Why  dont  Ntearagua's  neighbors  feel 
strong  about  this?  They  do.  But  they  are 
influenced  by  our  own  vacillations.  In  pri- 
vate, theae  governments  are  much  more 
hostile  for  they  understand  how  vulnerable 
their  own  countrlea  are  to  Nlcaraguan  sul>- 
version  should  the  Contras  collapse. 

2.  Wouldn't  the  arms  money  t>e  l>etter 
spent  ■""''"■"ig  the  causes  of  Communism 
in  our  hemisphere?  We  know  aU  too  well 
how  long  and  how  difficult  It  is  to  rid  injus- 
tice and  poverty  from  weak  local  economies. 
Meanwhile,  what  is  to  l>e  done  about  Sandl- 
nista  military  actton  and  subversion?  To 
defend  our  southern  flank  would  cost  the 
XSS.  vastly  more  than  the  $100  million  In 
Contra  aid. 

3.  Won't  America  be  drawn  into  military 
action  to  rescue  the  relwls  or  rescue  Hondu- 
ras or  rescue  UjS.  prestige?  Reagan's  oppo- 
nents raised  the  same  argimient  and  were 
wrong  about  the  military-aid  program  for  El 
Salvador.  Had  military  aid  not  been  given, 
the  UjS.  might  well  have  had  a  major  crisis 
following  a  Communist  takeover  in  El  Salva- 
dor. 

4.  Are  not  the  Contras  a  collection  of  So- 
modstas?  No.  There  are  about  as  many  ex- 
flandinistias  In  the  command  and  staff  posi- 
tions as  there  are  ex-8omocistas— both 
about  26  percent.  Of  14  Contra  regional 
commanders,  3  are  ex-Somocistas  and  6  are 
ex-Sandinlstas.  The  three  top  leaders  have 
unambiguous  antl-Somaxa  credentials.  But 
Contra  human-rights  abuses  have  occurred. 
Ccmgreas,  as  it  has  done  on  El  Salvador,  Is 
wise  to  ralae  the  issue  to  limit  these  viola- 
tions. 

5.  Aren't  the  Contras  toeffective?  Again, 
no.  If  the  UdS.  had  3,000  advisers  in  El  Sal- 
vador and  the  guerrilla  forces  doubled  in 
slae  over  18  months,  this  would  be  seen  as  a 
failure.  Yet  Cuba  has  3,000  advisers  in  Nica- 
ragua, and  the  insurgency  forces  there  have 
doubled  over  the  last  18  months.  In  five 
years,  the  Omtras  have  built  up  an  effective 
force  five  times  the  size  of  the  one  the  San- 
dinistas built  up  over  15  years.  Success  for 
guerrilla  armiea  cannot  be  measured  by 
body  counts  or  by  territory  held.  The  Sandi- 
nistas engaged  tai  guerrilla  operations  for 
years  before  they  vitx  held  an  taich  of  terri- 
tory, and  we  do  not  make  such  demands  for 
territorial  gain  on  the  Afghan  resistance. 

The  real  questions:  Are  we  committed  to 
our  own  hemlvhere?  Is  it  Important?  The 
Contras  are  central  to  the  stability  and 
future  of  this  hemisphere,  because  it  is 
Nicaragua  that  is  p.h»ii»«ging  that  stability 
and  the  Contras  are  the  only  effective  coun- 
terf oroe  we  have.  To  reverse  our  support 
would  advertise  an  unreliability  that  would 
undermine  our  friends  and  tempt  our  foes 
to  the  redan  and  perhaps  beyond.  It  would 
cost  us  dearly. 
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ADMINISTRATION  MOUNTS  AS- 
SAULT ON  TITLE  X  FAMILT 
PLANNINO/PLANNED  PARENT- 
HOOD PROGRAMS 


HON.  PETCR  H.  KOSTMAYER 

or  raaasiLVAWia 

ni  TH>  HOUSX  OP  HKPKlSSirrATIVBS 

Thursday,  March  S,  1987 

Mr.  KOSTMAYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  recent 
weeks,  the  National  Famiy  Planning  Pro- 
granf>— title  X  of  the  PubMc  Health  Service 
Ad— has  come  under  severe  attack  by  ofR- 
cials  in  the  Reagan  adminiatratton  and  by 
ttiose  outakle  the  administratMn  opposed  to 
family  planning. 

These  attacks,  in  the  form  of  executive 
branch  orders  and  newly  propoaed  iegislalton, 
represent  a  determined  effort  to  destroy  an  ef- 
fective and  widely  supported  nattonwide  com- 
munity-based health  program. 

In  January,  an  offkaal  in  tfw  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Servioea,  Jo  Arm  Gasper, 
iasued  an  order  to  deny  all  title  X  funding  to 
Planned  Parenthood  affiliates  throughout  the 
Nation.  Mrs.  Gaaper's  order  was  immediateiy 
rescinded  by  her  superiors  at  HHS,  including 
Secretary  Otis  R.  Bowen  «»tw  subsequently 
issued  a  memorandum  stating  the  adminislra- 
tkxi's  intention  to  advance  its  policies— cripple 
domestic  family  planning  tfvough  legisiative 
means— ttw  only  way  such  policies  can  legally 
be  put  into  effect 

Mrs.  Gasper's  rescinded  ortler  singled  out 
Planned  Parerrthood  for  attack  despite  that  or- 
ganization's scrupukNJS  adherence  to  tt>e  law 
stipulating  no  Federal  funding  for  abortiorts. 
She  and  her  allies  in  and  out  of  the  adminis- 
tration want  to  go  far  beyond  the  scope  of 
cunent  law  and  deckle  wlwt  organizations 
ought  to  receive  Federal  funding  on  the  basis 
of  wtiat  thoae  organizations  do  with  norvFed- 
eral  funds.  The  effect  of  the  Gaaper  directive 
and  the  ne|wly  proposed  antifamHy  planning 
legislation,  if  enacted,  vkxjM  be  to  deny  irv 
creasingly  scarce  Federal  health  funding  to 
State  and  kx»l  governments,  hospitals,  HMO 
programs,  and  oilier  health-service  providers 
in  almost  every  congressional  district  in  the 
country. 

Last  week,  82  of  my  coNeagues  joined  me 
in  sending  the  foitowing  letter  to  the  Presklent 
expressing  our  concern  about  these  illegal  at- 
tacks by  the  administiation  on  our  domestic 
family  planning  program.  I  also  commerxi  to 
my  colleagues  an  editorial  from  the  February 
16  Washington  Post  concerning  this  important 
matter. 

HonSX  OP  RXPXKSKIITATIVKS, 

WoMhinoton,  DC,  February  24, 1987. 

Hon.  ROHALD  W.  RXMUH, 

Pretident  of  the  United  State*,  the  White 
Houte,  Wathington,  DC. 

Dkax  Ma.  PasaiuaiiT.  We  are  deeply  dls- 
tiubed  by  recent  attacks  on  the  Title  X 
family  planning  program  by  Individuals  in 
your  Administration,  including  the  person 
charged  with  administering  the  program, 
the  D^uty  Assistant  Secretary  tar  Popula- 
tion Affairs  at  the  Department  of  Health 
and  Human  Servioea,  Jo  Ann  Qwtittx. 

The  recent  memorandum  by  Ms.  Gasper 
to  regional  admlnlstrmtors  attaching 
Planned  Parenthood  is  an  unfair  and  irre- 
QMmalble  action  for  which  there  Is  no  basis 
to  law.  The  Title  Z  program  has  been  law 
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staxse  1970.  and  has  tradltlaoally  enjoyed 
broad  and  bipartisan  support.  Cotwreas  liaa 
re-examined  the  program  several  times 
since  then  and  reauthoslaed  It  without  sig- 
nificant change.  As  recently  as  last  fan,  the 
Cfmgreasional  conferees  on  the  oemibos 
conttoulng  resolution  wrote  report  language 
aimed  at  insuring  that  the  program  was  un- 
changed to  the  abaenoe  of  new  legisltttiaii. 

We  are  pleased  that  Secretary  Bowen  haa 
taken  steps  to  Umlt  the  dsmage  done  t>y  the 
QtmptT  memo,  which  was  quickly  rescinded. 
We  urge  you  to  send  a  clear  signal  to  the 
Secretary  and  his  emptoyeea  that  the  Title 
X  program  is  to  l>e  managed  to  an  even- 
handed  way,  free  from  political  pressures 
and  attars  by  special  toterest  groups  and 
their  allies  to  your  Administration. 

Ftaially,  we  note  that  the  Administration 
has  announced  plans  to  submit  legislation 
amending  the  Title  X  program.  While  we  do 
not  support  the  changes  you  are  seeking,  we 
commend  you  for  recognizing  that  only 
through  Congressional  actton— not  adminis- 
trative fiat— can  changes  of  this  type  lie 
properly  made. 
Sincerely, 
Sam  Oejdenson.  Peter  H.  Kostmayer, 
Houy  A.  Waxman,  James  H.  Sdieuer, 
Jim  Moody.  Peter  J.  Visdosky,  Kwelai 
Mfimie,  Stephen  J.  Solars,  Barney 
Prank.  Daniel  K.  Akaka,  Thomas  C. 
Carper,  Mel  Levine.  Malor  R.  Owena, 
MarUn  OUv  Sabo,  Ntek  Joe  RahaU  n. 
Matthew  G.  Marttnea,  Thomas  C. 
Sawyer,  Edolphus  Towns,  Robert  J. 
Mrasek,  Patricia  Schroeder,  Cardiss 
ColUns,  Andrew  Jacoba,  Jr.,  Mk^ey 
liCland,  Mike  Lowry.  Louise  M. 
Slaughter,  Ridi  Boucher,  Anthony  C. 
Bellenaon,  Steny  H.  Hoyer.  Howard 
Wolpe.  George  Miller,  John  Lewia, 
William  H.  Gray  m,  Bruce  A.  Morri- 
son, Ted  Weiss,  Gerry  E.  Studds, 
Albert  G.  Bustamante,  Norman  Y. 
Mtoeta,  William  J.  Hughes,  Howard  L. 
Berman,  Vic  Paiio,  Charles  B.  Rangel, 
Rolwrt  G.  Torricelll.  Constance  A. 
Morella,  Sander  M.  L<evin,  C.  Thooias 
McMillen,  lane  Evans,  Dave  McCurdy, 
Gary  L.  Ackerman,  Les  AuCoin. 
Charles  A.  Hayes,  Don  Edwarda, 
Robert  T.  Matsul.  Jim  Batea.  Bartwra 
Boxer.  Ronald  V.  Dellums.  Richard  H. 
Lehman,  Edward  F.  Feighan,  Augustus 
F.  Hawkins.  George  W.  Crockett.  Jr., 
Leon  H.  Panetta.  Bill  Frensel.  Marcy 
Kaptur,  Rot>ert  Garda.  Edward  R. 
RoytMd.  Charles  E.  Schumer.  Benja- 
min L.  Cardln,  James  J.  norio,  Tom 
Lantos,  Fortney  H.  Stark,  Julian  C. 
Dixon.  Douglas  H.  Boaoo,  Lawrence  J. 
Smith.  George  E  Brown.  Jr.,  Merryn 
M.  Dymally,  Esteban  E.  Torres,  Sher- 
wood L.  Boehlert.  Olympla  J.  Snowe, 
Tony  Coelho,  Glenn  M.  Anderson.  Les 
Aspln,  Morris  K.  Udall,  Claudlne 
Schneider,  and  Stephen  L.  NeaL 

Haxassihg  Pumna  Pabkhthood 
Family  planning  advocates  are  confused. 
Until  last  mcmth  the  law  seemed  clear 
enough.  The  federal  government,  under  the 
authority  of  the  1970  Family  Planning  Act, 
provides  supporting  grants  to  birth-control 
clinics  across  the  country.  None  of  this 
money  can  be  used  to  perform  or  even  advo- 
cate abortions,  and  the  recipient  clinics 
have  been  careful  not  to  do  either.  Some, 
though,  do  provide  abortion  services  with 
their  own  money  and  at  locations  separate 
from  the  federally  funded  clinics.  As  recent- 
ly as  three  months  ago,  the  Sutveme  Court 
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nptaM  this  kind  of  arrangement  and  specif-    ayeements  despite  grave  miagivings  about    and  thrvatens  to 
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tton's  laboratories  and  universities,  while  wid- 
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I  tkto  kliid  of  uT«iiteiBent  and  specif - 
iaOy  dMiirad  that  any  goraminent  rastiic- 
mpowirl  OB  an  ■ceney'a  tiae  of  Its  own 
far  a  tmiaUiutlopally  iwotected  pur- 
I  WMdd  ke  unoanatttattanaL 

Liak  Bwottt,  OB  the  aontvosary  of  the  Su- 
pnms  Court  rtnrialnfi  tn  Roe  v.  Wade, 
Oapoty  Aailrtant  Seerataiy  of  Health  and 
I  Jo  Ann  Qaaper,  who  Is  per- 
I  to  ahftrtlnn.  sent  a  notice  to 
fWd  otfloeB  dlRctlnc  that  aU 
granti  (o  Fbuuwd  Parenthood  be  cut  off  on 
tha  groandi  that  the  organteation  favors 
abortloa.  Flamied  Parenthood  is  the  largest 
ivlvato  redptent  of  federal  family  planning 
funda.  It  raoetrea  about  $30  million  of  the 
$14X5  mllUan  appropriated,  with  the  rest 
going  pftanaiOy  to  state  and  local  health 
aaanetea  and  hospitals.  The  organization 
alao  nma  47  abottkn  clinics  but  is  careful  to 
keep  theae  asparate  from  the  birth-control 
fadlltlos  noehriiw  federal  funds. 

the  law  ao  clearly  sanctions  the 
Planned  Parenthood  has 
,  the  Gasper  directive  was  immediately 
wBindfd  by  her  superiors  in  Washington, 
and  that  seemed  to  be  the  aid  of  the  conf  u- 
aioo.  m  a  irtiHe.  Last  week.  HHS  Secretary 
Otis  Bowen  Issued  a  new  order  asking  his  re- 
gional dtraeton  to  review  all  grants  In  order 
to  ensure  that  "no  family  planning  program 
of  which  abortlan  or  abortion-related  activi- 
tlea  la  a  part  can  be  eligible"  for  federal 
funda.  This  directtve  has  been  interpreted 
by  different  interest  groups  as  either  a 
White  House  inspired  threat  to  cut  off 
Planned  Parenthood  or  a  tough-sounding 
but  legally  meaningless  sop  to  the  anti-abor- 
tiOD  lobby. 

Why  all  this  rhetoric  over  a  matter  that 
has  been  settled  in  the  law?  Everyone  In 
thla  business  knows  that  the  Oasper  order 
could  not  have  stood  up  in  court.  Similarly, 
everyone  undostands  that  both  Congress 
and  the  administration  are  firm  in  prohibit- 
ing the  use  of  fednal  money  for  abortions. 
The  ezisllng  arrangements  that  restrict  the 
use  of  public  money  but  not  the  privately 
funded  activities  of  the  family-planning 
clinica  repreaents  a  sensible  compromise. 
The  secretary  should  advise  all  concerned 
that  he  has  no  Intention  to  go  beyond  the 
law  or  to  suivort  a  campaign  of  harassment 
against  Planned  Parenthood. 


STOP  FEMA  BLACKMAIL 


HON.  LES  AnCOIN 

oroaaooN 
m  TBI  Hovsx  or  reprssertattvxs 
Uiundaif.  March  S.  1987 
Mr.  AuCCNN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  intro- 
ducing a  bi.  along  with  my  colleague  Mr.  De- 
Fazio,   to   prafvent  the   Federal   Emergency 
Management    AdrnWatratton    [FEMA]    from 
hoMbig   back   emergency   planning    moneys 
from  States  that  ralOsa  to  participate  in  mas- 
sive nudear  war  aurvivai  planning  exercises. 
Senator  Brock  Adams  of  Washington  State 
has  already  introduced  this  legislation  In  the 


This  bfl  is  neceaaary  because  of  a  situation 
that  began  davetoping  last  spring  when  FEMA 
ragtonai  dkedors  threatened  to  withhoM  es- 


planning  moneys 
from  States  unless  they  agreed  to  partKipate 
in  a  national  securRy  exerdse. 

Many  States,  including  Oregon,  faced  with  a 
toea  they  oouM  not  oompenaate  for,  signed 
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ayoomenta  despite  grave  misgivings  about 
tha  inevitable  negative  public  responae  to 
such  plana.  At  ttwt  time,  no  specifk:  exercise 
and  no  specific  attack  scenario  was  outlined 
to  the  States. 

FEMA  recently  announced  plans  to  conduct 
a  nuclear  war  planning  exercise  this  month  in 
the  Pacific  Northwest  Involving  a  nuclear 
attack  of  48  multikitoton  bomt>s.  The  pattern 
of  the  bombs,  the  numbers  involved,  their 
yiaki,  is  such  that  if  such  a  situatkxi  were  ever 
to  actually  occur,  the  States  of  Oregon  and 
Wkshington  as  we  now  know  them  woukj 
cease  to  exist 

Foltowing  announcements  of  these  plans  by 
FgMA  and  the  bizarre  120-day  scenario  whk:h 
leads  up  to  the  nudear  attack,  citizens  all 
over  Oregon  protested  the  at>surdity  of  the 
FEMA  devetoped  scenario  and  the  proposition 
that  nuclear  war  in  any  event  is  survivable. 

The  Goverrxx  of  Oregon,  Neil  Goldschmkit, 
and  the  Governor  of  Washington,  Booth  Gard- 
ner, have  notified  FEMA  that  based  on  public 
corx^em  they  will  not  participate  in  the  plan- 
ning exercises. 

Governor  GokJschmldt  has  told  William  H. 
Mayer,  RegioruU  Director  of  FEMA's  Region  X 
oflice,  that  "the  concept  of  planning  for  a  sur- 
vivable nuclear  war  is  one  which  many  Orego- 
nians  find  unacceptable,  and  a  number  of 
Oiegon  counties  .have  already  dedined  to  par- 
tkipate."  Governor  Goldschmidt  also  objected 
to  the  fact  ttiat  the  nuclear  attack  scenario 
was  devetoped  by  FEMA  without  any  partici- 
pation by,  or  consultation  with,  officials  of  the 
State. 

I  just  have  to  echo  our  Governor's  concern 
and  I  want  to  state  clearly  for  the  record  that  I 
believe  Governor  Goldschmklt  and  other  State 
offidals  have  bent  over  backward  to  try  to 
reach  an  accommodation  with  FEMA  that 
wouki  have  prevented  this  confrontation. 

I  view  it  as  extremely  unfortunate  that  things 
have  come  to  this  impasse.  I'd  really  hoped 
that  some  of  the  very  reasonable  proposals 
put  forward  by  Oregon  in  terms  of  alternative 
soenarios  wouM  have  t>een  accepted  by 
FEMA,  especially  since  they  were  put  forward 
in  such  good  faith.  Oregon  fully  understands 
the  need  for  emergency  preparedness  and  re- 
sponse systems,  and  they're  willing  to  do  any- 
ttilng  short  of  planning  to  survive  a  nuclear 
attack  of  this  magnitude. 

But  tfie  State  I  represent  is  rtot  prepared  to 
buy  into  the  myth  that  such  a  war  is  sunnv- 
alMe.  Oregon  offered  to  plan  and  partidpate  in 
a  variety  of  atteck  scenarios,  including  terrorist 
attacks  carried  out  with  conventional  weapons 
or  nuclear  devKes;  nuclear  fallout  resulting 
from  acddents  or  saix>tege  at  our  nuclear  fa- 
cSties,  and  a  number  of  ottier  alternatives.  All 
ware  turned  down  by  FEMA.  And  all  would 
have,  I  believe,  met  the  needs  of  FEMA  and 
of  ow  citizens,  in  making  sure  ttiat  necessary 
planning  for  a  whole  host  of  possit)le  disasters 
dees  take  place. 

Nothing  is  accomplished  by  having  this  con- 
fFontatnn.  FEMA's  goal,  my  goal,  the  State  of 
Oregon's  goal,  shouki  all  be  the  same.  To  do 
al  we  can  to  save  the  lives  of  citizens  in  tf)e 
event  of  a  disaster.  Withhokiing  funds  from 
Slates  that  seriously  try  to  comply  with 
FEMA's  requests  because  of  rigk)  adfierence 
to  one  particular  set  of  plans  is  nonproductive 
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and  ttwaatena  to  endanger  the  well  being  of 
the  Oreponlans  I  raprssent 

FEMA  is  attemptkig  to  blackmiril  Stales  who 
don't  comply  with  its  own  peculiar  view  of 
what  is  and  is  not  practk:al  to  plan  for  in  terms 
of  dvN  defenee.  In  Oregon,  our  citizens  are 
concerned  about  the  hazards  of  toxk:  and  nu- 
dear waste  transportatton,  the  possliilty  of  a 
Chemo%yl-type  acddent  at  the  dteabled  Harv 
ford  N-leactor,  future  erupttons  of  Mount  St 
Helens,  and  ottier  acddents. 

States  that  dwose  not  to  partk:ipato  in 
futile  eierdses  shouki  not  be  penalized  for 
preferring  to  spend  limited  moneys  on  activi- 
ties thai  better  prepare  them  to  respond  to 
the  type  of  disasters  whch  are  likely  to  occur, 
and  whk:h  are  survivable. 

I  hop*  my  colleagues  win  join  witti  me  in  the 
days  to  come  to  take  steps  to  assure  that  no 
State  is  penalized  for  exercising  its  right  to 
protect  its  citizens  in  the  way  it  determines  is 
best     I 


TURN  OPP  THE  SOVIET 
DISINFORMATION  MACHINE 


HON.  WM.  S.  BROOMFIELD 

OPiaCHIGAH 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  5,  1987 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
shocked  to  learn  that  a  recent  Soviet  film  sug- 
gests that  the  United  States  was  behind  the 
assassination  of  Ok>f  Palme,  the  former  Swed- 
ish Prime  Minister.  Mr.  Gort>achev  must  tum 
off  his  propaganda  machine  if  he  truly  wants 
to  improve  relations  with  the  United  States. 

The  film,  entitied  "Who  Killed  Otof  Palme?", 
hints  that  ttie  CIA  was  behind  the  still  un- 
solved assassination  of  the  late  Prime  Minis- 
ter. That  is  patentiy  ridKukxjs.  The  production 
Is  deafly  designed  to  confuse  the  Swedish 
people  by  suggesting  that  the  United  Stetes 
may  hatre  been  involved  in  that  taBgk:  murder. 

Soviet  disinformation  has  been  used  for 
years.  The  Soviets  shouki  dose  their  bag  of 
dirty  tricks.  Mr.  Gort>adiev  boasts  ttiat  this  is 
the  so-called  age  of  "glasnost"  or  openness, 
but  Soviet  conduct  shows  ottierwise.  I  say  to 
Mr.  Goft)achev,  let's  be  serious  and  get  down 
to  the  hard  task  of  really  improving  relations 
between  our  countries. 


INDIAN  IMMIGRANTS  PROVE 
UNITED  STATES  IS  LAND  OP 
OPPORTUNITY 


HON.  STEPHEN  J.  SOLARZ 

I  OP  mew  TORK 

nr  tax  HOUSE  of  rxpresehtativxs 
'  Thursday,  March  5, 1987 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  recent  article 
in  ttie  Wall  Street  Journal  highlighted  ttie  ex- 
ti-aordinary  contributions  made  to  our  country 
by  ttie  more  than  500,000  Americans  who 
have  come  to  our  shores  from  the  Indian  sut>- 
continert 

These  new  Americans  from  India  have 
helped  to  enrich  botti  ttie  commerce  and  cul- 
ture of  our  great  Nation.  Indian  immigrants 
have  etcpanded  sdentifk:  research  in  our  Na- 
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tton's  laboratories  and  universities,  while  wM- 
ening  ttie  range  of  faahton,  cuisine,  musk:  and 
art  wtiich  all  of  our  citizens  can  enjoy.  America 
has  benefited  greatty  from  ttie  immigration  to 
our  land  of  ttiese  talented  and  determined 
men  and  women  who  have  come  from  ttie 
worid's  largest  democracy;  namely,  India. 
These  new  Americans  have  been  atti^cted  by 
our  proud  baditions  of  freedom  and  enterprise 
and  by  ttie  opportunities  available  here,  as  in 
no  other  place  on  Earth. 

As  ttie  Representative  of  one  of  the  great 
ethnk:  mosacs  of  ttie  United  States,  Brooklyn, 
NY,  I  am  proud  to  be  able  to  count  so  many 
of  ttiese  accomplished  Americans  of  Indian 
extraction  among  my  friends  and  constituents. 
Because  of  ttie  important  contributions  whk:h 
Indians  are  making  to  our  land,  I  submit  ttils 
artk:le  to  be  printed  In  today's  Congression- 
al Record. 

Insiahs  w  U.S.  Prosper  iir  Their  New 

CouirtHT,  AiiD  Not  Just  ik  Motels 

(By  James  P.  Sterba) 

To  understand  why  every  other  motel  In 
America  now  seems  to  be  owned  by  some- 
l)ody  named  Patel,  It  helps  to  know  some- 
thing about  Benjamin  Disraeli  and  a  girl 
niclEnsined  Drlna. 

She  grew  up  to  become  Queen  Victoria. 
He  was  a  politician  who  kept  extending  his 
term  of  endearment  by  doing  things  she 
liked,  such  as  wheedling  out  of  Parliament 
in  1876  a  new  imperial  title  for  her  Empress 
of  India.  This  meant  she  couldn't  help  but 
Invite  Indian  colonial  troops  to  England  for 
royal  celebrations,  like  the  Diamond  JubUee 
in  1897  marking  her  60th  year  on  the 
throne. 

Some  went.  Some  returned  home  by  way 
of  Canada,  which  left  such  a  deep  impres- 
sion that  many  of  them  returned  and 
became  farmers  and  foresters  along  the  Ca- 
nadian and  U.S.  west  coasts. 

And  that,  more  or  less,  is  how  Indians  dis- 
covered America. 

AM  OTHER  STORY 

How  they  discovered  motels  many  years 
later  is  a  more  complicated  saga  involving 
both  the  U.S.  Congress  and  former  Ugandan 
dictator  Idi  Amin.  In  any  case,  one  study  es- 
timated that  by  last  year,  28%  of  the  53,629 
motels  and  hotels  (mostly  small  ones)  in  the 
U.S.  were  Indian-owned.  In  Anaheim  and 
along  San  Francisco's  Route  1  and  in  sec- 
tions of  Georgia,  Oklahoma  and  Texas,  it  is 
hard  to  find  one  that  isn't. 

Motels,  however,  are  small  chapatls  for 
Indian  immigrants,  who  now  number  more 
than  500,000  and  who  are  arriving  in  the 
U.S.  at  the  rate  of  500  a  week.  For  a  group 
that  the  U.S.  goverrunent  until  recently  cat- 
egorized as  "Asians— Others,"  Indians,  like 
the  newsstands  they  run  In  New  York  City, 
have  become  highly  visible. 

Their  education  and  income  levels  are 
higher  than  those  of  most  of  the  S.l  million 
Asians  who  now  call  the  U.S.  home.  And 
their  success  in  business,  science  and  a  wide 
variety  of  other  pursuits  may  be  unmatched 
by  any  other  recent  group  of  immigrants. 

OENBS  AlfD  JXAlf  S 

To  mention  only  a  few  among  the  signifi- 
cant "Others": 

Har  Oobind  Khorana,  the  first  person  to 
synthesize  a  gene  in  a  laboratory;  Mohan 
Murjani.  the  man  who  put  Oloria  Vander- 
bilt's  name  on  the  blue-Jeaned  derrieres  of 
mUlions  of  American  women;  Jaydev  Patel, 
the  htfSt  of  New  York  Life  Insurance  Co.'s 
9.000-odd  agents;  Didhar  Singh  Baines,  the 
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biggest  peach  farmer  in  America;  Sankar 
Chatterjee,  the  paleontologist  who  discov- 
ered the  fossil  bones  that  may  prove  that  di- 
nosaurs evolved  into  birds;  RaJ  Reddy,  the 
president-elect  of  the  American  Association 
for  Artificial  Intelligence;  and  Subrahman- 
yan  Chandrasekhar.  the  astrophysicist  who 
discovered  what  would  become  known  as 
black  holes  and  white  dwarfs  in  a  universe 
of  dying  stars. 

If  you  have  surgery,  chances  are  one  in  10 
that  your  anesthesiologist  is  from  India. 
Many  of  the  28,000  Indian-trained  physi- 
cians in  the  U.S.  went  into  this  specialty 
when  anesthesiologists  were  in  short  supply 
here.  Indian  doctors  are  also  filling  other 
medical  jobs,  manning  the  U.S.'s  inner^jity 
hospitals,  psychiatric  wards  and  rural  clin- 
ics. Others,  who  can't  get  medical  jobs  right 
away,  are  selling  shoes,  clerking  and  doing 
hospital  laboratory  work  while  they  wait  for 
hard-to-get  internships  and  residencies. 

If  you  have  a  toxic  dump  to  clean  up, 
there  is  is  a  good  chance  that  an  Indian  en- 
gineer's company  will  do  it.  Not  many  U.S. 
firms  want  such  dirty  work.  At  universities, 
tenured  professors  prefer  young  Indian 
graduate  students  as  research  assistants. 
They  work  hard  without  complaining, 
knowing  that  this  ticket  to  eventual  U.S. 
residence  can  be  punched  or  canceled  at 
professorial  whim. 

RHVTRM  AND  AIXM>RrrHll 

Among  other  diverse  success  stories  are 
those  of  Zubln  Mehta,  the  director  of  the 
New  York  Philharmonic  Orchestra;  Sant 
Singh  Chatwal.  a  restaurateur  and  hotel 
keeper;  Narendra  Karmarkar,  the  Bell  Lab- 
oratories wizard  whose  algorithm  for  linear 
programming  is  making  computers  speedier; 
Slrjan  Lai  Tandon,  the  founder  of  Silicon 
Valley's  Tandon  Corp.;  Amar  G.  Bose.  who 
reinvented  stereo  speakers;  and  Ostaro,  a 
swami.  astrologer  and  market  forecaster 
whose  uncanny  World  Series  predictions 
were  marred  only  when  the  sixth  game 
lasted  beyond  midnight,  thus  confounding 
his  prediction  of  a  Saturday  Red  Sox  victo- 
ry. The  Mets  won  several  minutes  into 
Sunday. 

All  immigrant  groups,  of  course,  have 
their  success  stories.  Asians  now  seem  par- 
ticularly zealous  In  pursuit  of  the  American 
dream.  The  Indians — despite  discrimina- 
tion—have made  it  look  almost  easy.  Nearly 
two-thirds  of  male  Indian  immigrants  hold 
managerial  or  professional  jobs. 

It  is  true  that  for  every  rising  entrepre- 
neur there  are  poor  Indians  scrubbing  res- 
taurant kitchens,  but  1980  census  data 
showed  that  while  the  overall  U.S.  poverty 
rate  was  12.4%,  it  was  only  9.9%  for  ethnic 
Indians.  The  median  income  for  all  Indian 
households  was  $25,644,  compared  with 
$18,544  for  all  U.S.  households.  In  India, 
per-capita  income  is  only  $284  a  year. 

Higher  education  gives  the  Indians  an 
edge.  Some  78%  of  the  men  and  52%  of  the 
women,  according  to  the  same  1980  census 
data,  had  college  degrees.  Less  than  20%  of 
all  Americans  do.  Many  Indians  come  to  the 
U.S.  at  first  for  graduate  study,  then  stay 
on.  (Today  there  are  some  16.000  Indian  col- 
lege students  in  the  U.S.)  In  this  way,  India 
loses  many  of  its  best  and  brightest.  Back 
home,  only  one  in  three  Indians  is  literate. 

Already  speaking,  thinking  and  dreaming 
in  English  helped  give  the  Indians  a  leg  up. 
But  In  dozens  of  talks,  TnHian  Immigrants 
say  that  they  were  helped  the  most  by 
growing  up  in  a  country  that,  like  the  U.S., 
is  democratic  and  pluralistic.  India's  Is  a 
more  raucous  democracy,  with  more  than 
100  political  parties  and  a  bureaucracy  that 
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hobbles  economic  Initlattve  with  red  tape 
and  makes  political  laauea  of  the  tiniest  deci- 
sions. But  anyone  who  survlvea.  let  alone 
succeeds,  in  such  an  envlroDment  is  iifc»iy  to 
acquire  talents  to  put  the  average  American 
tax -shelter  promoter  to  shame. 

Few  other  Asian  immigrants  oome  tram 
nations  with  such  social  and  cultural  diver- 
sity as  India,  with  33  major  languages  and 
some  1.500  minor  ones,  seven  major  reli- 
gions and  new  ones  propounded  by  every 
sidewalk  guru,  and  a  melange  of  slz  major 
ethnic  grouiM.  "There  is  nothing  hcmocene- 
ous  about  Indians."  says  K.G.  Jan  PlOai,  a 
Yale  Law  School  graduate.  "Tolerance  and 
adaptability  are  rooted  in  our  culture.  We 
are  not  pigeonholed."  Thus  in  the  n.S..  he 
observes  of  Indians,  "we're  scattered  all 
over;  we  don't  have  Indiatowns." 

RSCOGHTTIOR  AS  MmOEITT 

Mr.  PUlai,  who  oversees  analysis  for  the 
Federal  Energy  Regulatory  Commission.  Is 
the  highest-ranking  Indian  in  the  govern- 
ment. He  was  the  founding  chairman  in 
1980  of  the  National  Association  of  Ameri- 
cans of  Asian  Indian  Descent,  formed  to  en- 
hance Indian  visibility  and  political  influ- 
ence. In  1982,  the  group  got  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  to  recognize  Indians  as 
a  minority  group,  eligible  for  the  prefer- 
ences given  black,  Hispanic  and  other  mi- 
nority businesses  in  competing  for  govern- 
ment work. 

It  came  too  late  to  help  Immigrants  like 
Jaydev  R.  Patel,  who  arrived  at  New  York's 
Port  Authority  bus  terminal  one  day  In  1969 
with  little  more  than  a  master's  degree  in 
organic  chemistry  and  a  UJS.  residence 
permit,  or  green  card. 

Mr.  Patel  had  gone  to  New  York  from  the 
small  farming  town  of  Sojitra  in  the  west- 
coast  Indian  state  of  Gujarat,  north  of 
Bombay,  by  way  of  Kenya  and  Canada.  The 
ruune  Patel,  from  a  landowning  dan  that 
evolved  into  a  merchant  class,  is  common  In 
Gujarat.  (Next  to  Hasldlc  Jews,  Indians 
make  up  the  largest  group  of  merchants  in 
New  York's  diamond  district.  Almost  all  of 
them  come  from  the  single  Gujarati  town  of 
Palanpur.) 

Under  British  rule,  Mr.  Patel's  grandfa- 
ther, father  and  vmcle  were  among  Oujaia- 
tis  encouraged  by  the  British  to  man  planta- 
tions in  East  Africa,  where  they  Uxric  up 
trade.  Mr.  Patel  followed  his  famUy  to 
Kenya  and  taught  for  a  year  there  before 
deciding  to  move  to  Canada. 

TOROirro  TO  hew  ark 

He  earned  a  meager  living  in  a  Toronto 
unemployment  office  as  a  $1.21-an-hour 
clerk  and  stayed  only  18  months.  Once  in 
the  U.S..  he  got  a  chemist's  job  In  a  Newark. 
NJ,  laboratory.  Over  the  next  three  years. 
he  saved  enough  to  return  to  India  to  ac- 
quire a  wife,  a  common  practice  among 
Indian  immigrant  men.  Back  in  the  U.8..  he 
was  jobless  again  but  aware  of  certain 
trends. 

Patels,  he  knew,  were  going  into  motels. 
Why? 

From  the  tum  of  the  century  until  1965. 
only  about  16,000  Indians  came  to  the  n.S., 
largely  because  of  a  "Hindu  exduaion" 
policy  that  paralleled  that  set  by  the  Chi- 
nese Exclusion  Act  of  1882.  There  were  anti- 
Indian  riots  in  Washington  state  in  1907, 
and  as  late  as  1935  billlMards  that  read  "No 
jobs  for  Japs  or  Hindus."  After  the  vaan  lil>- 
eral  immigration  act  of  1965.  Indians  and 
other  Asians  began  arriving  at  the  allowable 
rate  of  about  30.000  a  year.  In  1973.  Idi 
Amin  expelled  tens  of  thousands  of  TtwitMui 
from  Uganda.  Many  of  them  were  Patels 
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home  state  of  Wisconsin.   Last   year,  we 
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op  "hr  book  or  by  crook."  wjb 
lfr.Flital.lnttMl7A 

It  h  a  piMnwMinnn  at  emlcntlon  that 
■MHM  bv  ptaBMn  in  one  buitDMi  in  a  new 
land  sMi  Uiiiwiart  back  iMme,  enoourac- 
tnc  otlm  to  anlpata  and  io  into  the  aame 
bntoHB.  Tkat  YmunmnA  with  the  Patels. 
far  whom  the  oaotal  IwalnMi  Moned  a  per- 
tmt  Ok  The  Fitda  wen  aaeurtty-oonKioua 
to  own  iaoiwtj;  anaU  motels 
I  relatiwiy  dieap  up  to  the  eariy  19T0b, 
and  It  aBHiad  the  Patela  that  up  to  96%  of 
the  pnrrhaaw  price  ooold  be  financed  at  in- 
twHt  ntea  that  wck  rock-bottom  by 
Indtot  ataDdUKda.  A  motd  provided  proper- 
ty, hona.  barineM  and  eoaployment  for  a 
laise  extanded  tamHy. 


became  harder 
to  enter.  In  some 
I  have  had  to  hire  non- 
I  to  make  sueats  feel 
ooaifattahle.  and  Caimaalan  competi- 
ton  have  adujitlwjil  their  own  motels  as 
"AavfcaiKawned.''  So  while  Jaydev  Patel 
dUbit  boy  a  motd.  he  did  begin  selling  life 
I  to  motd  keepers  named  PateL  He 
of  them  in  telephone  books, 
with  other  Oujaratl  projects  with 
I  like  Qaadfal  and  Mehta. 
In  ivra.  ICr.  Patel  broke  New  York  Life's 
reeotd  for  fbit-ycar  acenta.  selling  coverage 
of  about  $4  mHUoii.  In  1983.  be  sold  poUcles 
with  $MA  ndDlon  in  coverage,  the  compa- 
ny'a  aD-ttane  record  tar  sales  by  a  single 
aacnt.  Tbday  Mr.  Pat^  now  44,  serves  some 
4J00  cUanta  from  his  Uvingston.  NJ.  office. 
Almoat  an  are  of  Indian  origin,  and  about 
half  are  naflSBd  Patd. 

Hfew  York  Ufe  ia  delighted,  and  not  only 
beeanae  of  Mr.  Patel's  sales.  His  clients  are 
moatly  noaidrinking.  nonsmoking  vegetar- 
iana,  and  their  daima  rate  is  low. 
Mr.  fttd  sayi  he  now  has  too  many  po- 
!  to  handle.  In  part,  this  is 
I  of  an  influx  of  lesa  affluent  Indian 
rdattves  of  catabliahed  immigrants.  Rela- 
thea  get  entry  priority  under  current  U.S. 
rulea. 

By  the  1990  census.  Indians  expect  their 
numbers  in  the  UjS.  to  exceed  900,000.  The 
largest  eonoentratloas  are  in  the  New  York- 
New  Jeraey-Fennaylvania  area  (about 
M94XW)  and  in  Calif (vnla  (about  60.000), 
but  generally  the  Indian  immigrants  are 
wid^  dispefaed.  That  makes  it  difficult  for 
then  to  flex  their  muade  at  the  polls,  al- 
though DaUp  Singh  Saund  represented  a 
Los  Angeles  district  in  Congress  for  three 
I  tai  the  19a0s. 


THE  IRRIGATION  SUBSIDY 
REFORM  ACT  OF  1987 


HON.  SAM  GEJDENSON 

or  oonracncnr 

ni  THE  HOUaS  OP  RDBCSXHTATIVES 

Thunday.  March  5. 19S7 

Mr.  QEJOEHSOU  *M.  Speaker.  I  am  very 
ptagMd  to  be  inlredixdng  the  Irrigation  Subsi- 
dy Ratami  Act  of  1967.  TTw  biH  is  an  attempt 
to  efeninala  one  of  the  moat  atriking  contradic- 
Hona  in  our  pfeeent  farm  polkry.  On  ttie  one 
hand,  the  Federal  Government  provides 
bitoeooit  walir  to  aome  farmers,  erxxxirag- 
ing  •lem  to  grew  mora  cropa.  On  ttie  ottier 
hand.  Federal  oomnodtty  programs  pay  farm- 
era  not  to  grow  the  same  (aope. 

The  M  «•  ara  inlroducang  would  eliminate 
Ma  comradhafan.  It  wouW  require  farmers 
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who  receive  new  or  expanded  Jntgalion  bene- 
IMsto  pay  ful  coat  for  any  water  uaed  to  grow 
supkja  cropa— cropa  ttiat  are  eigUe  for  Fed- 
entf  ecreege  raducHon  programa.  Becauee  tfie 
bM  only  apjitoa  to  new  and  ameixled  irrigatton 
coalracta  It  would  not  affect  current  lienefici- 
aries  unfairly. 

The  production  of  surphjs  crops  with  below- 
coat  water  significantly  contributea  to  tlie  glut 
of  farm  producta.  Accordwig  to  the  Oepert- 
moit  of  Agriculture,  about  45  percent  of  the 
Bueau  of  Redamation  irrigatad  acreage  is 
used  to  grow  surplus  crops.  The  subsidy  on 
moat  Bureau  of  Reclamation  irrigation  water  is 
about  85  percent,  according  to  ttw  Depart- 
ment of  ttie  Interior. 

The  Irrigation  Subsidy  Reform  Act  of  1987 
would  reduce  the  Federal  deficit  in  ttvee 
wa|^  Rrst,  Federal  revenues  would  increase 
because  of  higher  payments  for  water. 
Second,  Department  of  Agriculture  spending 
wauM  go  down  becausa  of  the  reduction  in 
suiplus  crops.  Finaily.  new  irrigation  projects 
thfll  are  not  cost  effective  would  not  be  built 
t>ecauae  of  the  requirement  that  farmers  pay 
full  cost  for  water. 

This  bill  will  help  farmers  t>y  reducing  ttie 
supius  of  American  farm  products.  My  family 
hat  a  dairy  farm  in  Bozrah,  CT,  so  I  am  famil- 
iar with  the  problems  farmers  face.  The  main 
prat>lem  plaguing  American  farmers  is  low 
coeimodity  prices  caused  by  overproduction. 
Reducing  production  of  surplus  crops  will  irv 
crease  commodity  prices  and  farmer  irKome. 
Finaily.  tfiis  bill  protects  the  environment  be- 
cause it  encourages  conservaticxi  of  our  pre- 
cious  water  resources.  Wasteful  use  of  water 
caa  damage  fragile  ecosystems  and  destroy 
wildlife  habitat 

The  Irrigation  Subsidy  Reform  Act  of  1987 
will  Improve  ttie  Fed«al  Farm  Program  by 
phasing  out  wasteful  sut)sidies  which  weaken 
the  entire  program.  This  bill  is  good  for  the 
American  farmer,  gocxi  for  the  American  tax- 
payer, and  good  for  the  environment 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  Insert  a  copy  of  ttie  Irrigatkxi 
Sul>sidy  Reform  Act  of  1987  at  this  point  in 
ttie  Record,  followed  by  ttie  statements  of 
(Congressman  Dale  Kildee,  (Congressman 
Thomas  Petri,  the  National  Wildlife  Federa- 
tiofi,  the  National  Taxpayers  Union,  and  the 
Environmental  PoKcy  Institute: 

H.R.  1443 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Reclamation  Projects 
Act  of  1939  to  require  the  Secretary  of  the 
Ibterior  to  charge  full  cost  for  water  deliv- 
ered from  any  reclamation  or  irrigation 
project  for  the  production  of  any  siirplus 
(Top  of  an  agricultural  commodity. 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
R«pre*entatives    of   the    United    Slates    of 
America  in  Congre*»  auembled, 
SBCnON  I.  SHOKT  htlb. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Irrigation 
Subsidy  Reform  Act  of  1987". 
SBC.  X.  COST  FOB  DKUVSEY  OF  WATBS  USED  TO 
I  PBODUCE  THE  CKOP8  OF  CERTAIN  AG- 

I  RICin.TVIlAL  COWf ODfTIES. 

Section  9  of  the  Reclamation  Projects  Act 
of  1939  (43  UJ5.C.  485h)  Is  amended  by  in- 
serting at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(gXl)  Any  contract  entered  Into  under 
authority  of  this  section  or  any  other  provi- 
sion of  Federal  reclamation  law  shall  re- 
qiMre  that  the  organization  agree  by  con- 
tract with  the  Secretary  to  pay  full  cost  for 
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the  delifery  of  water  used  to  the  production 
of  any  crop  of  an  agricultural  omnmodlty 
for  whlgh  an  acreage  reductkm  program  la 
to  effect  under  the  provisions  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Act  of  1949  (7  U.&C.  1431  et  seq.). 

"(3)  The  Secretary  shall  announce  the 
amount  of  the  full  cost  payment  for  the  suc- 
ceeding year  on  or  before  July  1  of  each 
year. 

"(3)  Aa  used  to  this  sulMection.  the  term 
'full  coat'  shall  have  the  meaning  given  such 
term  to  paragraph  (3)  of  section  303  of  the 
Redamatton  Reform  Act  of  1983  (43  n.S.C. 
390bb(3)). 

"(4)  ^iragraph  (1)  shall  apply  to  any  con- 
tract entwed  toto  or  amended  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  subaectlon.". 

COROaXaSMAH  DALX  Wtiww  Collxaouxs  Ir- 
TXODUCS  Bill  to  Stop  Bahkxolling  Chxap 

WATXa  FOB  SUBPLUS  (CBOPS 

Congressman  Dale  E.  Kildee  (D-Bfl)  and 
other  Bouse  Members  today  Introduced  a 
bill  to  stop  financing  cheap  water  to  help 
Western  farmers  grow  the  same  crops  that 
another  government  program  pays  them 
not  to  grow. 

Kildee  said  the  current  Inconsistencies  to 
these  government  programs  waste  taxpay- 
ers' money  and  needlessly  add  to  the  federal 
deficit. 

"We  will  have  a  much  stronger  federal 
farm  program  by  getting  rid  of  irresponsible 
subsidiea  that  weaken  the  whole  program." 
Kildee  said.  "The  current  system  Is  at  cross 
purposee  with  Itself  and  the  price  of  these 
toconslAencles  is  a  higher  federal  deficit." 

Under  current  law.  the  federal  govern- 
ment flnances  chei^}  water  to  farmers— 
mostly  to  Western  stotes— that  they  can 
then  use  to  grow  certato  crops,  tocludlng 
the  same  surplus  crops  that  the  government 
Is  paying  them  not  to  grow.  This  bill,  the  Ir- 
rigation Subsidy  Reform  Act  of  1987.  would 
not  end  low-cost  Irrigation  water  to  farmers 
for  every  crop.  Just  siui>lu8  crops. 

The  legislation  would  not  be  retroactive 
and  would  affect  only  those  farmers  who 
sign  new  or  amended  irrigation  contracts 
with  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation. 

Statzkxiit  oh  THE  Ihtboductioh  of  LaOISLA- 
noN  To  RxQuiKX  Fabkxrs  To  Pat  thx 
F'DLL  Costs  op  Subsioizkd  Watkb  If  Thkt 
Plamt  Cbops  Alrxaot  ih  Surplus;  Rkprx- 
sxirrAnvx  Toh  Petri 

I  am  pleased  to  be  here  today  because  I 
lielleve  this  legislation  represents  the  ktod 
of  direction  our  farm  policy  should  lie 
taking. 

In  the  past,  I  have  protested  repeatedly 
that  the  federal  government  is  paying  some 
dairy  farmers  to  go  out  of  toustoeas  while  si- 
multaneously providing  tocentlves  to  other 
dairy  farmers  to  Increase  production.  This 
seems  Ifie  a  crazy  approach  to  reducing  the 
amount  of  surplus  products  the  government 
winds  up  buying. 

The  legislation  being  totroduced  today  at- 
tempts to  correct  another  example  of  crazy 
government  policy.  The  1985  farm  bill  es- 
tablished a  huge  conservation  reserve  under 
which  we  will  pay  farmers  to  take  40  million 
acres  out  of  production  over  the  next  5 
years,  to  addition  to  the  millions  of  acres  of 
annual  set-asides  under  the  wheat  and  feed 
grains  program.  It  is  absurd  that  at  the 
same  time  we  are  paying  Irrigation  subsidies 
for  growing  surplus  crops  on  otherwise  mar- 
ginal land. 

If  a  iarmer  still  wants  to  produce  these 
crops,  let  him  pay  the  full  costs  of  produc- 
tion as  do  farmers  to  other  stotes  like  my 
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home  sUte  of  Wisconsin.  Last  year,  we 
spent  more  than  38  billion  dollars  to  direct 
farm  subsidiea.  Let's  make  sure  we  aren't 
spending  more  of  the  taxpayers'  money  to 
add  to  the  surplus  with  Irrigated  lands.  I 
hope  that  the  majority  of  our  colleagues 
supports  this  rational  approach  to  crop  sur- 
pluses. 


Statkmxiit  op  Jat  D.  Hair.  Exxuutivb  Vice 
PRXsmxirr.  National  Wildlife  Federation 

In  the  decade  ahead,  the  management  of 
America's  water  resources  will  become  more 
important  than  ever.  It  is  essential  that  we 
as  a  nation  reexamtoe  our  current  water  de- 
velopment policy,  much  of  which  dates  from 
the  early  1900's.  The  proposed  "Irrigation 
Subsidy  Reform  Act"  is  an  Important  step 
toward  Improved  water  management,  and  I 
commend  the  sponsors  of  this  measure  for 
their  toterest  and  effort  on  this  important 
bill. 

The  policies  and  projects  of  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation,  operating  under  the  Reclama- 
tion Act  of  1902,  are  fraught  with  contradic- 
tions with  the  economic  and  environmental 
realities  of  today.  The  Bureau's  policies: 

Promote  consumption  of  water  at  a  time 
when  the  value  of  conservation  for  preserv- 
ing free  flowing  streams  Is  widely  recog- 
nized; 

Promote  production  of  agricultural  com- 
modities when  farmers  nationwide  are 
facing  chronic  surpluses  and  soft  prices: 

Require  lavish  Federal  spending  for  con- 
struction and  maintenance  of  costly  dams 
and  canals,  while  Federal  budgetary  pres- 
sures reduce  funds  available  for  a  variety  of 
important  domestic  needs. 

Bureau  of  Reclamation  projects  divert 
and  deliver  a  staggering  amount  of  water- 
between  25  and  30  million  acre-feet— for  irri- 
gation each  year.  Even  small  gains  in  con- 
servation and  efficiency  could  yield  substan- 
tial water  savings.  Yet  the  highly  subsidized 
price  of  this  water  actually  undercuts  con- 
servation efforts. 

In  operation.  Bureau  of  Reclamation  irri- 
gation projects  often  damage  or  destroy  the 
fragile  habitat  for  fish  and  wildlife  provided 
by  the  rivers  and  streams  of  the  arid  West. 
Furthermore,  excessive  application  of  irriga- 
tion water  has  l>een  found  to  leach  mtoerals 
and  salts  from  the  soil,  and  can  render  vsdu- 
able  land  useless  for  agriculture  or  poison- 
ous to  wildlife.  These  damages  do  not  disap- 
pear. Mitigation  and  clean-up  are  rarely 
cheap  or  easy. 

The  "Irrigation  Subsidy  Reform  Act"  is 
an  important  step  towards  reconciling  the 
conflicting  goals  of  production  expansion, 
promoted  by  Reclamation  water  su)>sldies, 
and  agricultural  tocome  stabilization,  pro- 
vided by  various  USDA  crop  programs.  The 
bill  will  also  have  two  important  water  man- 
agement effects,  with  environmental  bene- 
fits attendant  to  both: 

To  the  extent  that  recipients  of  Reclama- 
tion water  conttoue  to  produce  surplus 
crops,  the  sul)8idized  price  of  water  will  to- 
crease.  This  will  encourage  Investment  to 
water  conservation,  and  free  up  new  sup- 
plies of  water  for  other  uses  or  for  malntaln- 
Ing  to-8tream  environmental  values; 

The  application  of  this  full  cost  pricing 
formula  will  reduce  the  political  pressure 
for  new  Federal  irrigation  projects,  avoiding 
the  environmental  damages  that  would 
result  from  the  construction  and  operation 
of  new  irrigation  worics. 

We  welcome  the  totroduction  of  the  bill, 
and  commend  it  to  the  early  attention  of 
the  Congress  and  the  Administration. 
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National  Taxpatebs  Union  Spppobis  Bill 
TO  Reduce  Ibxational  Ibbigation  Subsidies 

I  am  Jill  Lancelot.  Director  of  Congres- 
sional Affairs  for  the  Nattonal  Taxpayers 
Union.  The  National  Taxpayers  Union  is  a 
150.000  memlwr  non-partisan,  non-profit 
public  toterest  organization  that  fights  to 
reduce  the  enormous  federal  deficit,  waste- 
ful government  spending  and  the  two  tril- 
lion dollar  national  debt. 

I  am  here  this  morning  to  give  our  whole- 
hearted support  to  the  Irrigation  Sulisldy 
Reform  Act  of  1987  totroduced  by  Repre- 
sentotlves  Oejdenson.  Sharp  and  Kildee 
today.  We  believe  that  it  is  imperative  to 
stop  subsidies  to  fanners  for  irrational 
water  irrigation  projects.  These  projects  are 
senseless  because  they  bring  marginal  land 
toto  production  to  grow  crops  already  to 
surplus,  the  very  crops  that  the  government 
is  simultaneously  paying  not  to  be  grown. 

Under  current  practices  it  is  clear  that  the 
government's  left  hand  does  not  know  what 
the  right  hand  is  doing.  F^resently,  it  asks 
the  taxpayers  to  pay  farmers  NOT  to  plant 
certato  crops  that  are  to  surplus.  At  the 
same  time,  taxpayers  are  asked  to  provide 
irrigation  water  to  farmers  at  below  market 
value  to  grow  the  very  same  excess  crops. 
And.  to  many  cases  it  is  the  same  recipient 
who  receives  both  subsidies.  A  situation  that 
borders  on  the  absiu^. 

The  government's  own  stotistics  todicate 
that  foriy-five  percent  of  the  lands  Irrigated 
with  federally  sulisidlzed  water  are  being 
used  to  grow  crops  that  the  government  is 
passing  farmers  not  to  grow.  A  reality  that 
challenges  common  sense. 

In  fact,  the  current  farm  sulisidy  system 
hits  the  taxpayer  not  only  with  a  double, 
but  a  triple  whammy: 

1.  tax  dollars  subsidize  water  to  turn 
desert  land  toto  unneeded  farm  acreage 
used  to  grow  unneeded  crops; 

2.  tax  dollars  pay  farmers  not  to  grow  siu'- 
pluses  that  are  produced  with  subsidized 
water:  and 

3.  tax  dollars  help  pay  for  storage  costs 
when  surplus  crops  are  grown. 

The  American  taxpayers  can't  help  but  be 
astonished,  confounded  and  finally  outraged 
atwut  this  nonsensical  system  of  self-defeat- 
ing subsidies.  It  is  utterly  tocomprehensive 
to  ask  taxpayers  to  pay  for  subsidy  piled  on 
sul>sidy  on  top  of  subsidy  at  a  time  when 
Congress  is  faced  with  short-falls  to  the 
$180  billion  range. 

The  legislation  totroduced  today  is  a  giant 
first  step  toward  restoring  a  bit  of  sanity  to 
the  nation's  runaway  farm  sulisidy  craze. 
This  bill,  by  requiring  farmers  to  pay  full 
cost  for  irrigation  water  will  help  kill  three 
birds  with  one  stone.  It  will  curtail  the 
water  subsidies,  it  will  reduce  payments  for 
siu^lus  crops  and  It  will  lower  storage  costs. 

The  National  Taxtxayers  Union  Joins  with 
Representotives  Gejdenson.  Kildee  and 
Sharp  to  urging  the  Congress  to  adopt  this 
significant  tax-saving  legislation. 

Statemknt  op  the  Environmxntal  Policy 
Institute 

Peter  Carlson,  Director  of  Water  Re- 
sources, for  the  Environmental  Policy  Insti- 
tute, a  Washington.  D.C.  based  public  toter- 
est organization  specializing  to  water, 
energy  and  agricultural  resource  issues, 
today  called  upon  the  U.S.  Congress  to 
adopt  reforms  to  end  the  contradictions  be- 
tween the  Department  of  Interior's  Bureau 
of  Reclamation  and  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture practices  with  respect  to  surplus 
crops. 
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"We  are  here  today  to  endorae  the  legtala' 
tion  totroduced  t>y  Rq>.  Oejdenaon  and  co- 
sponsored  by  Reps.  Kfldee.  Sharp  and 
others  to  bring  about  an  end  to  the  abaurd 
situation  with  reapect  to  suiplua  cropa  and 
the  Department  of  Interior's  Bureau  of  Ree- 
lamation"  Carlson  said. 

to  February  of  1964,  as  a  result  of  lan- 
guage Inserted  to  Sectton  333  of  the  Reda- 
mation Reform  Act  of  1983,  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  released  a  report.  Production 
of  Siuplus  Oops  on  Irrigated  Land  Saved 
by  the  UJ3.  Bureau  of  Redamatton.  which 
once  agato  brought  the  problem  to  the  at- 
tention of  Congress.  There  is  an  apparent 
inconsistency  to  some  Federal  programs  re- 
stricting production  and  raising  prioea  and 
farm  tocome,  others,  are  designed  to  to- 
crease  the  productive  capadty  of  the  agri- 
cultural resource  base.  "Stich  inccmaisten- 
cies  put  these  two  agendes  at  loggerheads" 
Carlson  conttoued. 

to  the  report,  the  Economic  Research 
Service  stated  "full-cost  pricing  or  limits  on 
use  of  water  would  l>e  more  effective  than 
mandatory  partidpation  to  resolving  pro- 
gram toconsistencles". 

"We  feel  that  Congress  needs  to  bite  the 
bullet  on  this  issue  with  reqject  to  the  Rec- 
lamation program  and  take  the  first  step  to 
bringtog  an  end  to  the  problem"  Carlaon 
added. 

to  1985,  the  Environmental  Policy  Insti- 
tute published  a  report  What  AgribusineaB 
Thinks  ...  A  Survey  of  Bustoeas  Leaders' 
Views  on  Land.  Soil  6t  Federal  Farm  Policy. 
The  report  was  based  on  a  questionnaire 
survey  over  the  1983-1984  period  where  the 
views  of  bustoess  officials  from  more  than 
230  corporations  and  agribustoess  trade  or- 
ganizations directly  or  todlrectly  tovolved  to 
agriculture  were  solicited.  One  of  the  ques- 
tions asked  to  the  survey  was:  Should  the 
federal  government  provide  millions  of  dol- 
lars m  subsidies  for  federal  irrigation 
projects  used  to  produce  crops  to  some  re- 
gions (outside  the  Midwest)  which  put  farm- 
ers of  those  same  crops  to  the  Midwest  at  a 
competitive  disadvantage? 

Of  those  responding.  64.3  percent  said  no. 
24.3  percent  had  no  opinion  and  only  11.4 
percent  said  yes. 

"We  feel  there  is  broad  support  for  such 
action  and  we  look  forward  to  working  with 
these  Members  of  Congress  and  others  to  an 
effort  to  bring  about  a  solution  to  this  prob- 
lem" Carlson  conduded. 


THIRD  WORLX)  DEBT 
LEGISLATION 


HON.  BRUCE  A.  MORRISON 

OF  CONNECTICUT 
Ilf  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thunday,  March  5, 1987 

Mr.  M0RRISC3N  of  Connecticut  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  am  today  introdudng  legialation  on  one  of 
the  most  Important  yet  poorty  understood 
issues  we  confront  today:  Third  Wortd  debt 
and  its  impact  on  the  United  States. 

The  basic  facts  about  Third  Wortd  debt  are 
widely  known.  Poor  nations  have  borrowed  far 
more  than  ttiey  can  now  pay  back.  The  total 
Indetrtedness  of  ttieae  nations  can  be  caku- 
lated  in  various  ways,  but  the  best  figures  sug- 
gest ttiat  debt  now  exceeds  one  triKon  dol- 
lars. Even  more  startling,  that  detM  has  grown, 
not  shrunk,  since  the  onset  of  the  cfvonic 
debt  "crisis"  that  began  In  late  1961.  And  it 
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yndiftBUitr  ym  1961  to  the    deal  axckNively  with  this  debt  problem.  This       The  debt  deooncentration  facility  wouW  pro- 
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creditors  and  enter  toto  db«ct  negotiations 
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VICKI  FRANKOVICH  AND  THE 
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York  TYmes  article  waa  putdlabed.  It  waa  a 
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Tha  alark  raauR  hee  been  that  the  shift  in 
«w  trade  balanos  betwaen  the  United  States 
and  the  dawslopinu  wertd  haa  become  a  major 
lector  In  our  Intolerably  large  trade  deficit  De- 
ipie  the  generri  tocus  on  our  trade  with 
J«Nn,  the  fact  la  that  this  debt-related  shift  in 
oir  trade  wMh  poor  nations  is  a  greater  factor 
in  our  kade  dendt  problem  then  our  trade  with 


For  that  reason.  I  am  introducing  this  legis- 
ialon  today  wNh  the  abeoluto  delamiination  to 
aee  that  the  problem  of  Third  World  debt  is 
daaR  iMh  aWaclvlaly  in  the  omrabus  trade  bill, 
wNch  Speaitar  VMaoKT  has  wisely  decided  to 
plaoe  on  a^faat  frack  for  passage  this  April, 
Just  2  monHia  from  now. 

Betore  dhcuasing  the  deMis  of  our  propos- 
al. I  want  to  aay  a  apedal  word  of  thaniu  to 
my  irolsaguB  from  kichigan.  Representative 
Sander  Levm  He  now  senras  on  the  Ways 
and  Maana  CommMtoe.  but  he  also  served  on 
the  BenUng  Commlttoe  in  the  last  Congress 
and  dsaawss  spedel  credK  for  the  worit  he 
dU  last  year  in  moving  forwanj  with  a  number 
of  ua  on  the  Banking  Committee  to  devetop 
new  and  innovative  approaches  to  this  critical 
economic  problem. 

Jtm  oolectlve  effort  has  produced  the  leg- 
ieMlon  being  introduced  today,  and  our  corv 
Ifnuad  coopanrtive  woilt  wW  be  the  key  to  pro- 
ducing final  Isgialatlon  on  debt  that  will  be 
wmm,  MB.  eno  anecDve. 

Lai  me  egqiiain  the  gist  of  the  bill  that  Rep- 
rsasntalKU    Levm   Joins   me   ki   krtrodudng 

TTw  Debt  Deooncentratfon  and  Growth  Pro- 
fflolton  Act  of  1987  haa  two  key  purposes:  To 
raduca  tha  dangareua  level  of  exposure  of 
U^  banka  to  troubled  foreign  lendkig.  and  to 
promoto  gamine  economk:  growth  and  devel- 
opment hi  the  poor  naMona  of  the  worid  akxig 
mMi  hcrsaaad  trade  between  the  devekiping 


To  aecomplBh  thoae  objectives,  the  bfll  in- 
■tnielB  the  admWaliaBoii,  apecifteaHy  the  Sec- 
ralaiy  of  the  Treasury,  to  knmedately  Initiate 
nagoMtona  wNh  our  hiduaWal  tradkig  part- 
nara  who  alao  have  lent  money  to  these 
oountrtaa  and  share  thaee  same  problems 
a  now  muNiaterai  entity  to 
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deal  axckjaively  with  this  debt  problem.  This 
new  entity  wouM  be  a  debt  deconcentratkxi 
fadH^. 

Tha  urgent  need  for  a  new  institutkxi  to 
deel  on  a  comprehensive  besis  with  det>t  is 
now  deer.  Despite  repeated  assertkme  by  pri- 
vate bankers  and  the  Reagan  administratfon 
that  tw  problem  has  been  solved  or  that  sig- 
nlfk:ant  progrees  is  bekig  made  on  a  muddle- 
through,  caae-by-case  basis,  the  facts  belie 
such  "whietNng  past  the  graveyanj." 

Tha  facts  remain  that  these  countries  are 
bekig  strangled  economtaally.  our  own  trade 
pkrtuie  is  growkig  more  bleak,  and  our  bank- 
ing system  is  more  and  more  at  risk.  A  new 
entity  with  full  multilateral  backing  and  a  dear 
manclBte  wouW  be  aliie  to  provMe  the  leader- 
ship on  this  issue,  whch  we  have  not  received 
from  eittier  ttie  administratkxi  or  the  private 
banking  sector  to  date. 

The  debt  deconcentratnn  fadlity  we  are 
proposkig  wouM  be  empowered  to  take  the 
sovereign  debt  off  the  books  of  the  commer- 
cial banks.  The  banks  wouM  be  required  to 
accept  the  kisses  on  these  k>ans  that  woukj 
be  dkrtated  by  the  free  market;  that  is,  they 
woukJ  only  receive  for  these  k>ans  wtiat  they 
are  ourrently  being  booked  by  the  banks.  In 
order  to  make  those  kisses  manageat>le.  how- 
ever, the  banks  wouW  be  alfowed  to  recognize 
ttiesa  kisses  on  a  deferred  basis,  stretched 
over  a  period  of  years.  Ttiat  would  insure  that 
the  banks  accept  a  fair  loss  on  this  lending, 
some  of  wtifch  was  improvktent  in  the  first 
place,  but  that  any  kisses  woukJ  not  threaten 
the  soundness  of  indivklual  banks  or  the 
safety  of  our  overall  banking  system. 

Further,  this  fadlity  woukJ  be  empowered  to 
work  directly  with  the  debtor  countries,  much 
as  the  bankruptcy  court  might  work  with  a 
troubted  company,  to  restnjcture  their  debt 
The  aim  shoukj  be  to  find  creative  new  means 
of  tapping  the  worid  financial  market  to  pro- 
vkle  tiese  countries  with  the  funds  they  need 
at  a  ounent  price  they  can  afford.  At  the  same 
time,  in  conjunctkm  with  this  restnjcturing,  the 
fadlity  woukJ  obtain  commitments  from  tfie 
debtor  devekiping  nations  that  economk:  re- 
forma  will  be  implemented  that  will  promote 
kmg-term,  sustainable  growth  and  limit  capital 
flight;  such  commitments  will  be  a  conditkm  of 
ttw  detit  restructuring  and  reductkin  assist- 
ance offered  by  the  debt  deconcentratkin  fa- 
dlity. 

Hefe  again,  what  is  needed  is  leadership; 
there  is  no  dearth  of  creative  kJeas  about  how 
this  coukj  be  done. 

For  example,  this  morning's  paper  carriers 
ttie  news  that  Venezuela  has  just  agreed  to 
engage  in  some  s<H»lled  debt-equity  swaps 
to  reduce  its  debt  burden.  This  involves  per- 
mitting a  creditor  to  exchange  a  kian  asset  for 
an  equity  hokJing  in  a  company  or  of  an  asset 
such  as  dl  reserves.  Another  wklely  dis- 
cussed klea  that  is  beginning  to  be  used  in- 
voivea  changing  this  short-term,  comparatively 
high-titerest  debt  into  ottier  forms,  such  as 
secufties,  and  marketing  them  to  the  intema- 
tkxial  capital  maricets.  One  of  the  reasons  we 
are  fadng  this  problem  is  that  the  Third  Worid 
counties  have  been  excessively  reliant  on 
commercial  banks.  Their  debt  is  unnecessarily 
concantrated  in  the  banks'  hands;  and  they 
have  not  utilized  tfie  ottier  capital  sources  tfiat 
exist  In  the  gfobal  financial  markets. 
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The  debt  deooncentratfon  fadWy  wouW  pro- 
vMe  the  eipertiae,  the  hnpetua.  and  the  legal 
power  to  aee  that  ttieae  creative  new  ap- 
proadies  to  fundkig  economk:  devefopment 
and  reducbig  the  debt  burdens  of  the  Thkd 
Worid  are  effectively  utilized. 

The  need  for  thia  new  approach  to  Third 
Worid  debt  is  evklent  and  urgent  And  the 
Congreas  has  an  excepttonal  opportunity  to 
act  bokay  now  to  face  the  debt  problem.  We 
can,  and  I  believe  we  will,  pass  this  legisiatfon 
on  debt  aa  pert  of  the  omnibus  trade  bill  that 
we  intend  to  pass  this  spring,  just  a  few  short 
weeks  from  now.  Akeady,  ttie  chaimnan  of  ttie 
Intematkmai  Devefopment  Institutions  Sub- 
committee on  wfiich  I  sit  Representative 
Walter  FAUhrmov,  has  heW  hearings  on  ttie 
debt  problem  and  has  clearly  stated  his  inten- 
tnn  to  mafk  up  legisiatfon  on  debt  within  the 
Banking  Committee  section  of  ttie  trade  bill.  I 
wekXKne  that  commitment  and  I  join  with  him 
and  my  other  colleagues  in  our  determkiation 
to  act  swiftly  on  this  crucial  problem. 

Today's  introductfon  of  the  Debt  Deooncen- 
tratfon and  Growth  Promotfon  Act  of  1967  is 
an  important  first  step  in  provfoing  an  answer 
to  this  extfemely  serious  economk:  ctiallenge 
to  ttie  well^ieing  of  our  farmers,  our  workers, 
our  banks,  and  to  the  millfons  of  people  still 
struggling  to  achieve  the  prosperity  in  their  na- 
tfons  that  has  blessed  us  here  ki  ttie  United 
States. 

Fdkiwing  is  a  sectfon-by-sectkm  summary 
of  ttie  Debt  Deooncentratfon  and  Growth  Pro- 
motfon Act  of  1987. 

SmiaMiT— Third  Woblo  Dkbt  Bill 

1.  TItla.— "Debt  Deconcentration  and 
Growth  Promotion  Act  of  1987." 

2.  Findtngs  and  Purposes.— Eleveloplng 
country  d^bt  now  exceeds  one  trUUon  dol- 
lars, and  developing  nations  are  no  longer 
able  to  sustain  interest  payments  on  that 
debt,  let  alone  repay  the  principal  of  those 
obligations.  The  debt  crisis  tiss  three  dan- 
gerous conseQuences: 

Efforts  to  repay  debt  have  crippled  eco- 
nomic development  in  these  nations: 

Their  inability  to  repay  these  debts  poses 
a  serious  threat  to  the  safety  and  soundness 
of  the  U.S.  commercial  lianUng  system, 
since  major  money  center  tianks  are  overex- 
posed and  could  lie  liankrupted  by  wide- 
spread delault  or  repudiation  of  tliis  sover- 
eign debt: 

Their  inability  to  repay  their  debt  has  se- 
riously damaged  the  VS.  trade  lialance. 
Latin  American  efforts  to  limit  imports 
from  and  expand  exports  to  the  U.S.  have 
caused  a  treater  negative  shift  in  our  lial- 
ance of  t*ade  with  those  nations  than  we 
tiave  experienced  with  Japan. 

Therefore,  the  punxises  of  this  bill  are  to: 

Promote  growth  in  the  developing  world 
and  expand  trade  lietween  the  United 
States  and  the  developing  world  by  restruct- 
ing  and  reducing  Third  World  debt  burdens: 
and 

Protect  the  safety  and  soundness  of  the 
n.S.  lianlUng  system  by  reducing  commer- 
cial liank  exposure  and  deconcentratlng  the 
holdings  of  developing  nation  debt  by  tap- 
ping the  \rorld  capital  markets  ttirougb  in- 
novative financing  techniques. 

3.  Debt  Deconcentration  Facility.— The 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  instructed  to 
initiate  negotiations  with  other  industrial- 
ized natioas  to  propose  the  establishment  of 
a  multilatcrial  flnandal  Intermediary  which 
would  puichase  sovereign  debt  from  private 
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creditors  and  anter  into  dta«ct  negotiations 
with  delitor  oountiies  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
structuring the  debts  to  reduce  these  coun- 
tries' current  delit  servlctng  burdens. 

The  fadlity.  to  be  an  independent  affiliate 
of  the  World  Bank,  would  not  retain  or  hold 
the  debt  acquired  from  private  creditors.  It 
would  tqierate  as  a  financial  Intermediary  or 
agent  to  restructure  the  debt  portfolio  of 
the  debtor  nation  and  to  repackage  and  sell 
new  debt  instruments  to  new  investors  in 
the  world  capital  markets.  In  so  doing,  it 
would  be  empowered  to  utilize  such  tech- 
niques as  debt  buyliacks,  debt-«quity  swaps, 
and  securitization  and  collaterallzation  of 
debt  instruments  of  the  debtor  nation. 

The  facility  would  acquhr  the  debt  initial- 
ly through  issuing  oliligmtlons  wtiich  would 
be  iMcked  by  a  contingent  liability  of  the 
signatory  nations  agreeing  to  creation  of 
the  facility,  but  those  obligations  would  be 
covered  by  the  funds  acquired  by  the  facili- 
ty as  it  sold  the  restructured  debt  Instru- 
ments to  new  Investors.  The  intention  of  the 
bill  is  that  the  debt  deconcentration  facility 
should  not  involve  the  assimiptlon  of  exist- 
ing debt  liability  either  by  the  World  Bank, 
the  new  debt  facility,  or  the  signatory  na- 
tions creating  the  facility. 

4.  Reporting  Requirements.- The  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  is  instructed  to  report 
to  the  House  and  Senate  Banking  Commit- 
tees within  ninety  days  of  enactment  on  the 
progress  being  made  toward  creation  of  the 
debt  facility,  and  to  report  each  ninety  days 
thereafter  until  he  presents  the  Congress 
with  enabling  legislation  to  create  such  a  fa- 
cility. 

In  addition,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  the  Comp- 
troller of  the  Currency  and  the  Federal  De- 
posit Insurance  Corporation  shall  conduct  a 
Joint  study  on  the  past  profitability  of  com- 
mercial bank  lending  to  the  nine  major 
money  center  lianks  over  the  past  ten  years, 
and  shall  submit  such  report  to  the  wamring 
Committees  ninety  days  after  enactment 

5.  Regulatory  Reform.— In  conjunction 
with  the  multilateral  negotiations  mandated 
in  Section  3,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
shaU  propose  that  the  signatory  nations  cre- 
ating the  debt  facility  commit  to  the  neces- 
sary regulatory  changes  within  their  own 
regulation  of  commercial  banks  to  facilitate 
the  work  of  the  facility.  The  Secretary  shall 
spedficaUy  pledge  that  upon  U.S.  accept- 
ance of  membership  in  such  a  debt  facility, 
deferred  loan  loss  recognition  would  lie  per- 
mitted for  losses  incurred  by  commercial 
Iwnks  In  transactions  with  tliat  facility. 

After  the  United  States  accepts  memlier- 
shlp  in  such  a  debt  facility,  any  reschedul- 
ing agreements  lietween  commercial  lianks 
and  developing  nations  shall  be  subject  to 
certain  restrictions,  including  a  limit  on  in- 
terest charged  to  the  actual  cost  of  funds  as 
measured  by  the  London  Interbank  Offered 
Rate  (LIBOR),  and  a  limit  on  rescheduling 
fees  and  associated  charges  to  actual  costs 
incurred  in  the  rescheduling  transaction. 

For  a  period  of  five  years  after  these  regu- 
latory changes  take  effect,  transactions 
with  the  debt  deconcentration  fadlity  may 
not  be  taken  into  account  by  bank  regula- 
tory authorities  in  appraising  the  value  of. 
classifying,  or  imposing  reserve  require- 
ments with  remect  to.  other  sovereign  debt 
still  held  by  commercial  banks. 
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VICKI  FRANKOVICH  AND  THE 
TWA  PUOHT  ATTENDANTS 


HON.  BARBARA  BOXER 

opcAuroainA 

Dl  THX  HOUSX  or  RXraCSDITATIVXS 

Thunday,  March  S.  1987 
Mrs.  BOXER.  Mr.  Speaker.  1  yeer  ago  to- 
morrow, TWA  flight  attendants  took  a  positfon 
of  conscience  when  they  left  ther  jobs  to  pro- 
test unfair  actfons  by  the  new  management  of 
tfieir  company.  Thek  story  is  tofo  in  a  January 
1967  MS.  magazine  artk:to  on  Vicki  Franko- 
vfoh,  presfoent  of  the  Intematfonal  Federatfon 
of  Right  Attendants.  Through  peraonal  sacri- 
ffoe  and  under  extremely  trying  drcumstancas, 
Ms.  Frankovfoh  has  maintained  her  commit- 
ment to  the  TWA  flight  attendants.  I  find  it  un- 
consdonatiie  that  such  great  levels  of  pay. 
benefits,  and  work  rule  concessfons  were 
sought  from  the  TWA  flight  attendants.  More- 
over, nearty  4,000  flight  attendants  wfio  of- 
fered to  return  to  work  on  an  uncondittonal 
tiasis  last  May  have  not  been  atile  to  go  tiack 
to  ttieir  jobs.  In  an  era  of  dereguiatfon  and 
corporate  mergers,  the  outcome  of  the  TWA 
flight  attendants'  dispute  may  presage  future 
treatment  of  emptoyees  refudng  to  capitulate 
to  unfair  management  initiatives.  As  I  feel  it  is 
important  for  the  publfo  to  know  the  story  of 
Vteki  Frankovfoh  and  ttie  TWA  flight  attend- 
ants, I  have  excerpted,  for  the  Record,  por- 
tfons  of  ttie  MS.  magazine  artfofo  by  Christine 
Doudna 

Vlckl  Frankovich's  battle  with  Carl  Icahn 
and  Trans  World  Airlines  looked  to  many 
like  a  loser's  game  from  day  one,  but  she 
never  thought  of  not  playing  it.  She  and  the 
6,000  memtiers  of  her  union,  the  Independ- 
ent Federation  of  Flight  Attendants  (IFFA), 
say  they  were  dealt  a  bad  hand  18  months 
ago  and  this  past  March  they  played  their 
highest  card.  They  went  on  strike.  Most 
have  not  gotten  their  JotM  back,  but  they're 
still  fighting.  They've  picketed,  they've 
sued,  and  now  are  trying  to  enlist  the  flying 
public  in  a  "boycott  of  consdence"  against 
the  airline.  In  an  era  when  people  care  more 
about  discount  fares  than  alleged  unfair 
labor  practices,  that's  a  tough  battle.  The 
hardest  part  may  be  simply  to  let  the  Amer- 
ican public  know  the  battle  is  still  on.  But 
Frankovlcb  and  her  union  are  a  tenacious 
bunch  of  losers. 

Carl  Icahn.  chairman  and  majority  stock- 
holder of  TWA,  has  always  held  the  aces;  a 
few  months  after  he  began  his  public  grab 
for  TWA  in  the  spring  of  1985.  he  asked  for 
major  concessions  from  the  flight  attend- 
ants and  he  expected  to  get  them— even  .  .  . 
Flight  attendants'  complaints  of  Man-iminiL. 
tion  seemed  to  have  all  the  effect  on  Icahn 
of  a  gnat  taking  aim  at  an  elephant 

Most  of  the  press  and  public  assumed  the 
battle  was  over  last  May.  when  the  union 
called  off  the  strike  and  offered  an  uncondi- 
tional return  to  work.  By  that  time  Icahn 
had  hired  enough  scab  latwr  to  operate  his 
airline  on  a  near-normal  basis,  and  the 
union  determined  it  tiad  nothing  more  to 
gain  by  withholding  its  services.  Conunon 
wisdom  had  it  that  Frankovlch  finally  had 
thrown  in  the  towel:  the  New  York  Times 
used  the  occasion  to  write  a  veiled  obituary 
of  the  American  labor  movement. 

Frankovlch  Is  unfazed  by  such  write-offs. 
"The  obituary  shouldn't  be  written  yet,  be- 
cause the  fight's  not  over."  she  said  In  her 
New  York  office,  a  few  days  after  the  New 
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York  Timet  article  was  publkhed  It  was  a 
Sunday  afternoon  in  June;  she  waa  ^»— Miii»g 
the  day  as  she  bad  ment  vlrtiially  evetr  day 
since  the  strike  began— in  her  otfiee.  A  bou- 
quet of  wilting  roaes  on  ber  desk  was  a  re- 
minder of  how  she'd  spent  her  thlrty-ei^tta 
birthday.  She  and  ber  staff  had  woftod  on 
the  bosrcott  of  consdenoe  launched  in  oon- 
nection  with  the  aiqiroachlDg  July  4  feattvl- 
ties.  Its  theme  was  an  "afflrmatlon  of  tlie 
American  mlrit." 

"Our  approach  now  is  to  i  miilisiiw  out- 
reach to  the  community.  In  the  same  way 
groups  acroas  the  country  are  boyoottlDg 
South  Africa,  we're  trying  to  say  to  people 
it's  no  leas  American  to  boycott  a  carrier,  an 
employer,  whoae  practices  are  otndouaty 
geared  to  a  human  rights  violation— a  sex 
discrimination  so  appalling  that  we  tiad  no 
choice." 


The  dispute  between  TWA  and  its  flight 
attendants  is  both  an  old  and  a  new  story. 
On  the  one  hand,  it  is  the  story  of  a  pre- 
dominantly female  work  force  that  datana  It 
is  lieing  singled  out  for  dlacrtmlnation  (the 
prestrfke  union  membership  was  85  percent 
female).  But  it's  alao  the  story  of  a  new  eco- 
nomic climate  in  America,  a  story  about  de- 
regulation and  government,  about  capital- 
ism and  Justice  in  the  era  of  Reagan. 

The  women  and  men  who  are  flgjiting  to 
get  their  Jobs  back  at  TWA  face  a  new  breed 
of  corporate  animal— the  corporate  ralder- 
tumed-execuUve.  Carl  Icahn's  profeaskm  is 
making  money  by  moving  money:  buying 
into  a  company,  taking  a  profit,  and  getting 
out. 

Frankovlch  claims  that  Icahn  was  never 
interested  in  making  a  deal  with  the  flight 
attendants,  that  his  goal  was  to  replace  the 
work  force  with  a  younger,  cheaper  staff.  If 
she  can  substantiate  that  dalm  In  court,  she 
and  her  union  will  stand  to  win  a  major  law- 
suit—and win  back  the  union  members'  Joba. 

The  flight  attendants  are  not  newcomers 
to  struggle:  IS  years  of  feminism  brou^t 
big  changes  to  the  airline  Industry.  After 
years  of  working  under  highly  restricted 
conditions  (a  flight  attendant  couldnt 
marry,  couldn't  have  a  child,  couldnt  work 
past  t  certain  age  and  couldnt  be  male)  and 
being  perceived  professionally  as  sex  objects 
("Fly  coffee,  tea,  or  me"),  they  began  to  or- 
ganize in  the  late  1960s.  At  TWA,  as  at  Pan 
Am  and  American,  the  flight  attendants 
broke  away  from  their  parent  (male-domi- 
nated) union  In  the  mid-eeventles  and 
formed  their  own  union.  They  suoceaafully 
negotiated  major  worii-rule  changea,  got  rid 
of  blatantly  sexist  restrtcttons.  and  trans- 
formed their  woi^laoe  from  a  aexuallaed 
environment  serviced  only  by  the  young, 
the  beautiful,  and  the  underjiald  to  a  viable 
career  setting. 

IFFA,  like  all  unions,  knew  the  threats 
that  deregulations  posed  to  its  employers— 
and  therefore  union  Jobs.  The  saga  of  Rank 
Lorenzo  and  Continoital  Airlines  hung  Uke 
a  storm  doud  over  the  contract  negotiations 
of  aU  airline  unions.  Loreiao  is  the  man 
who  took  over  Continental  abrogated  all 
lalior  contracts  by  filing  Chapter  11  bank- 
ruptcy proceedings,  and  reorganlaed  as  a 
nonunion  carrier.  So  I^A  was  willing  to 
talk  seriously  alwut  conoeaalons.  Init  its 
overriding  concern  was  to  save  Jobs  and  pro- 
tect the  remaining  work  force  from  a  dra- 
matically Increased  work  load. 
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eraployeea,  for 

mtlllnn  The  irflots 

they  make 

they  have 

wotkrule  ocHicee- 

TlMn  ii  aun  a  dilute  about  the  facts  of 
the  leahn-IVPA  iia«ot1at1ona,  IFPA  aays 
InliB  aafcad  fbr  a  IS  panent  aoregate  cut 
ftaa  tba  flgtat  attendant!  (indudinc  bene- 
ftti;  BHiiiiw,  et  oetafa,  aa  well  aa  salary), 
vwth  about  ta.?  mOUon.  IFPA  aays  this 
vould  bBTB  DMaat  a  W.M)0  a  mf  niber  yearly 
'  cat  tram  an  average  salary  of  $30,000. 


In  DenwiibH.  19M,  Icahn's  demands  eaca- 
lataddraiiMrtrany.  He  asked  for  aU  the  mas- 
slre  votk^ule  diaoiea  that  TWA's  former 
wanatwiiHit  had  apaned  nesotlations  with 
In  VMraary.  ISM-mpoaals  that  the 
fonnsr  manajs—ent  had  efcntually  aban- 
doned and  that  irTA  feda  tt  wasnt  serious 
about  to  battai  with.  The  total  padcace  of- 
fered by  Icahn  was  worth  about  $100  to 
$110  mOUaa— a  sa  percent  salary  cut  plus 
eompUeatad  wock-nde  changes  that,  aocord- 
tnc  to  Itankovldi.  tncreaaed  the  number  of 
monthly  boun  away  from  home  by  90  and 
tvoogbt  the  ooneessianary  package  to  44 


In  addlttan  to  the  salary  cut  Icahn  wanted 
to  lednee  layover  rest  periods,  reduce  vaca- 
ttoo  days,  reduce  expense  allowances, 
rednoe  the  number  of  flight  attendants  on 
fllghta.  and  inereaae  flight  attendants'  avail- 
abOtty  for  wock.  All  this  meant  more  work, 
leas  rest  on  the  Job.  2.000  fewer  Jobs  by 
IFFA's  ralffilatfcHi,  plus  the  salary  cut. 

On  March  «.  10M,  the  eve  of  the  strike. 
Icahn  and  Ftankovlch  had  their  last-best- 
chance  encounter.  Icahn  came  in  with  a  17 
percent  salary-eat  offer,  down  from  22  per- 
cent, but  with  aU  other  work-rule  demands 
BBB>ntlBlly  Intact.  IFFA'a  negotiating  com- 
mittee came  prepared  to  give  concessions 
worth  between  $M  and  $60  million.  They 
were  atlU  $40  to  $60  million  apart 

IFfA.  went  out  (m  strike  M  percent 
strong:  It  stayed  out  a  rwnarkahle  72  days; 
at  the  end  it  was  still  86  percent  strong- 
better  than  many  unions  can  muster  in  the 
flrat  days  of  a  strike.  At  iU  labor  solidarity 
rally  on  May  6  the  secretary-treasurer  of 
the  International  Transport  Workers  Union 
told  the  members.  "You're  the  strongest 
people  rve  dealt  with  in  my  entire  union 
career,  and  that's  many  years." 

•  •  •  •  • 

The  American  labor  movement  may  have 
fUIcnan  hard  ttanea  in  the  past  few  years, 
but  m'A's  plight  should  not  be  written  off 
to  the  decUne  of  labor  solidarity.  IFFA's  slt- 
tMJJon  li.  Indeed,  more  poignant  because  it 
ammtngly  did  everything  right.  It  got  sup- 
port ttaoL  everyone  ft  could,  it  showed  re- 
mifcnhie  atrength  and  unity— «11  the  things 
that  OMd  to  count  In  a  labor  dlqiute— and 
yet  tt  waa  thwarted  at  every  turn. 

On  May  17.  irtien  the  union  made  an  im- 
ofter  to  return  to  work,  it  was 
In  the  words  of  union  vice  presi- 
I«nta.  "we  realted  we  needed 
to  dianve  the  foeua  of  oar  strategy;  we  real- 
iMd  we  might  aa  wen  stop  the  influx  of 


and  new  hirea,  and  make  sure  people 
going  bade  to  work  were  our  own  people." 
Thus  IFFA's  May  17  offer  meant  that  TWA 
woiid  be  obliged  to  take  back  an  IFFA 
member  each  time  an  opening  occurred. 

TWA  is  now  operating  the  airline  with  a 
stair  of  about  4.600  flight  attendants;  it 
used  to  operate  with  6.000.  Two  hundred 
IFFA  members  were  taken  back  on  May  39, 
and  on  September  9  the  court  ordered  the 
airlkie  to  take  back  463  more— to  replace 
463  new  hires  who  started  work  "illegally" 
afUr  May  17.  (Pending  appeal,  those  463 
TFfA  members  are  still  not  back  at  their 
Joba.)  The  first  union  members  invited  back 
were  taken  from  the  top  of  the  seniority 
list,  which  means  they  had  25  years  of  se- 
nloielty  or  more,  but  the  union  claims  some 
of  them  were  treated  like  new  hires.  They 
were  told  they'd  have  no  choice  about  their 
"status"  or  "domicOe"  (home  base).  One 
woman  in  her  late  forties  says  she  flew  more 
in  her  first  month  back  than  she  bad  when 
she  first  started  working  for  TWA  21  years 
ago;  she  was  put  on  her  first  flight  10  min- 
utes after  she  was  "reprocessed,"  went  to 
Las  Vegas  and  back,  had  12  hours  off,  then 
was  called  at  11:40  at  night  to  reappear  at 
the  airport  at  4  ajn. 

Hie  IFPA  leadership  continues  to  operate 
as  it  did  when  on  strike.  It  stays  closely  in 
touch  with  its  membership— both  those 
workers  back  at  TWA  and  those  stm  out  of 
their  Jobs.  (Most  of  the  latter  S.OOO  flight 
att«idants  have  taken  temporary  Jobs  and 
do  tmion  work  in  their  spare  hours.)  It  is 
also  trying  to  do  battle  on  other  fronts— like 
working  with  the  flight  attendants  from 
Park  Air  Lines,  Icahn's  recent  acQuisition 
for  TWA  to  ensure  that  flight  attendants 
from  both  airlines  receive  equitable  treat- 
meat  during  the  merger.  And  its  newsletter 
chronicles  TWA's  difficultues  In  other 
areas,  including  the  complaints  of  racial  dis- 
crimination brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
Kansas  City  chapter  of  the  NAACP.  Those 
claims  were  the  subject  of  a  recent  Congres- 
sioaal  hearing. 

IFFA  Is  also  continuing  to  bring  to  the 
public's  attention  TWA  safety  issues.  IFFA 
attorneys  have  filed  about  100  complaints 
with  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency  claiming 
safety  violations  and  near-accidents  during 
the  strike  and  afterward,  which  they  allege 
took  place  because  of  the  inadequate  train- 
ing of  the  newly  hired  flight  attendants. 
(One  dramatic  example  was  a  March  26 
flight  from  St.  Louis  to  Boston.  The  plane 
begvi  filling  with  smoke  after  it  landed,  and 
the  flight  attendants  allegedly  failed  either 
to  notify  the  cockpit  of  what  was  happening 
or  to  assist  passengers  from  the  aircraft; 
passengers  started  to  evacuate  themselves 
through  window  exits,  and  they  later  testi- 
fied they  were  having  difficulty  breathing.) 

Itie  main  focus  of  IFFA's  strategy  now  is 
to  fight  in  the  courts  and  In  the  court  of 
public  opinion.  The  union  has  won  two  sig- 
niffcant  victories  so  far— both  on  appeal  as 
of  press  date.  One  requires  the  replacement 
of  the  new  hires  who  began  work  after  the 
union's  unconditional  offer  to  return  to 
wofk;  the  other  requires  the  payment  of 
unton  dues  by  all  TWA  fUght  attendants,  in- 
cluding those  hired  initially  as  scabs.  Sever- 
al other  lawsuits  are  pending. 

IFFA  Is  arguing,  in  federal  district  court 
in  Kansas  City  (where  major  TWA  offices 
are  located),  that  TWA  Is  guilty  of  "bad 
faith  bargaining"- that  Carl  Icahn  never  in- 
tended to  reach  an  agreement  with  IFFA— 
and  that  Icahn's  intentions  were  and  are  to 
break  the  union. 

The  other  major  legal  effort  concerns  an 
allegation  of  sex  and  age  discrimination. 


IFFA  hal  fOed  a  complaint  with  EEOC,  in 
which  tbe  union's  major  contention  is  that 
Icahn's  treatment  of  IFFA  amounts  to  sex 
dlacrimlnMlon  because  a  predominantly 
female  work  force  was  asked  to  make  much 
greater  concessions  than  a  comparably  paid, 
mainly  male  work  force.  They  also  contend 
that  the  desire  to  get  rid  of  the  work  force 
suggests  age  discrimination.  AddltionaUy, 
more  thsfi  3,000  individual  complaints  have 
been  fUei  with  the  New  York  State  Division 
of  Human  Rights,  alleging  sex  and  in  some 
cases  age  discrimination. 


Vickl  f^ankovich's  last  best  hope— wheth- 
er she  wins  or  loses  in  the  courts— Is  that 
the  public  will  hear  her  side  of  the  story 
and  be  moved.  She  gives  speeches  all  over 
the  counltry  now,  woriu  with  travel  agents 
in  the  h<9e  of  influencing  them  not  to  book 
clients  od  TWA.  and  has  gathered  a  long  list 
of  notable  people  to  Join  her  union's  "boy- 
cott of  qonsdence"— people  like  Ed  Asner, 
Cesar  Chavez,  Colleen  Dewhurst.  Shelley 
Winters.  One  of  the  most  interesting  sup- 
porters ef  the  boycott  is  Lynn  Williams, 
president  of  the  United  Steelworkers  of 
America;  USX  Corporation,  formerly  U.S. 
Steel,  is  Icahn's  most  recent  takeover  target. 
Williams  probably  Imows  he  may  have  a  lot 
to  leam  from  TWA's  flight  atteziidants. 

Whatever  the  outcome  in  the  courts, 
Frankovfch  says  she's  in  this  fight  for  the 
long  haul.  "Boycott  efforts  take  a  long  time. 
The  only  way  it  can  work  is  to  get  commit- 
ments from  all  levels  of  society— to  get 
people  tt>  say,  "This  shouldn't  have  hap- 
pened. Ill  make  siuv  it  won't  happen  again. 
I  don't  like  It,  It's  not  the  American  way'." 

Many  voices  are  laying  claim  to  "the 
American  way"  of  late  and  Frankovicb  may 
have  to  wait  for  a  better  day.  But  even  if 
she  must  halt  her  "loser's  battle."  she  says 
she'll  have  no  regrets.  "If  we  lose,  I'll  do  ev- 
erything I  can  to  make  sure  the  work  force 
doesn't  feel  defeated.  It's  better  to  have 
fought  and  resisted  than  not,  when  what 
they're  doing  is  so  imfair  and  wrong.  We've 
fought  a  good  fight  this  time.  And  there 
may  come  a  day  there's  a  better  fight." 

Losers  surely  can  play  a  game  with  style. 


OPPOSE  MASSIVE  MEDICARE 
AND  MEDICAID  CUTS 


HON.  EDWARD  R.  ROYBAL 

OP  cAuroufiA 
IN  TIE  HOUSE  or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  5, 1987 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  just  stx)rtly  after 
New  Years,  this  admirtistration  placed  wttat  I 
call  its  New  Year's  budget  resolution  (xi  tiie 
American  table.  The  ackninistration's  budget 
means  more  misery  for  millions  of  pcKX,  elder- 
ly and  dsabled  Americans  and  more  money 
for  already  expensive  military  spending  and 
SDI  research.  Misplaced  priorities  continue  to 
plague  this  administration.  It  continues  to 
Ignore  the  plight  of  Americans  desperately  in 
need  of  gdec^uate  shelter,  and  food  and  health 
care  whie  It  allows  ttie  military  to  spend  ex- 
cessivelyi.  Congress  can  and  must  do  better. 

Even  ttiough  the  administration  states  its 
intent  to  address  catastrophic  health  costs,  tt 
fails  to  provide  for  K  in  the  budget  Congress 
must  make  sure  there  is  room  in  the  budget  to 
accommodate  catastrophic  health  legislation. 
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This  adminigtralion's  health  budget  is  itseH 
a  catastrophe.  The  administratton'a  1988-92 
Medteam  and  Medteaid  cuts  total  $61  bHNon 
and  are  an  assault  on  essential  health  care 
programs.  Congress  must  strenuously  defend 
Medkxre  arxl  Medksaid  from  an  administration 
budget  ax  aimed  at  Anwrica's  poor  and  elder- 
ly. 

Congress  should  again  reject  the  adminis- 
tratton's  cap  proposal  for  Medicaid.  Even 
Gramrrv-Rudman  exempted  Medicaid  from 
budget  cuts.  As  for  Medicare,  Congress 
should  again  recognize  tfw  excessiveness  of 
ekleriy  out-of-pocket  health  costs  in  its  budget 
resolution  and  indude  language  stating  that 
out-of-pocket  costs  not  be  increased.  Further, 
Congress  must  minimize  payment  cuts  for 
health  care  provkiers  arxi  make  sure  ttiat  any 
cuts  do  not  result  in  cuts  In  health  care 
access  and  quality. 

The  admiriistration  descritMS  its  txjdget  as 
"a  plan,  a  hope,  a  vision  of  wfiat  America  is 
and  where  it  is  going."  However,  if  you  are 
poor,  hungry,  hofrtotosa.  or  sick  in  America,  its 
t>udget  provides  no  plan,  no  hope  and  no 
vision  of  what  America  is  or  where  it  should 
go.  Congress  must  do  better. 

MiTKiful  of  Congress'  deep  (»ncem  for  the 
continuing  plight  of  ttw  eideriy,  the  disat>led 
and  the  poor,  we  must  strorigly  oppose  the 
administration's  1988  budget  proposals  re- 
garding Medk»re  and  Medicaid.  I  and  the 
members  of  the  Select  Committee  on  Aging 
strongly  urge  Congress  to  reject  administra- 
tion proposals  desigend  to  cut  back  on  the 
Federal  commitment  to  Medicare  arxi  Medic- 
aid. 

Let  me  take  a  few  minutes  to  lay  out  the 
special  problenw  fadng  Medicare  and  Medic- 
aid. 

AOMmiSTRAnON'S  MISPLACED  BUDQET  PniORmES 

The  absurdity  of  the  administration's  prior- 
ities is  best  illustrated  by  its  proposal  that  al- 
ready excessive  military  spending  would  rise 
8.6  precent  to  $297.6  billion  In  fiscal  year 
1986—5  percent  more  than  Inflation— and  SDI 
star  wars  furxling  would  rise  64  percent  while 
a  cap  would  be  placed  on  Medicaid— an  al- 
ready Inadequately  funded  health  program  for 
America's  most  vulnerable.  Even  today,  an 
emaciated  Medicaid  Program  only  protects 
one-half  of  America's  poor.  The  remainder  of 
the  poor  are  left  begging  for  critically  needed 
health  care. 

Every  principle  of  fairness  is  contradnted  by 
tt>e  administration's  decision  to  freeze  Medic- 
aid and  then  increase  defense  sperxjing  by 
$23.6  billion.  The  administration  is  asking  el- 
derly and  disatiled  Americans  to  give  up  ttieir 
first  month  of  Medicare  coverage  wtiile  it  dou- 
bles research  on  an  antisatellite  weapon.  The 
administratton  wants  to  increase  Medicare 
part  B  premiums  by  $571  million  and  cut  $1.3 
billion  from  Medicaid  while  it  increases  the  MX 
missile  program  by  neariy  $1.9  billion.  These 
are  trade  offs  that  violate  the  priorities  of  a 
compasskxiate  and  humane  society. 

The  administratton's  budget  proposal  is  an 
excellent  example  of  just  how  much  ttie  ad- 
ministralion  is  out  of  sync  with  ttie  American 
people.  Tinrte  after  time,  Americans  reaffirm 
that  they  are  committed  to  protecting  our 
most  vulnerable  citizens  whMe  maintaining  a 
strong  defense  that  lives  within  the  Nation's 
means.  Just  a  few  weeks  ago,  the  administra- 
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tkxi  described  Its  budget  as  a  plan,  a  hope,  a 
vision  of  what  America  is  and  where  it  is 
going.  But  if  you  are  poor,  homeless,  hungry 
and  SKk  in  America,  the  adminislration's 
budget  provxles  no  plan,  no  hope  and  no 
visnn  of  wturt  America  is  arxi  wtwre  it  shouM 
be  going. 

FIVE-YEAR  MEDCARE  AND  MEOCAO  CUTS  OF  $61  BIL- 
LION ARE  VICIOUS  ASSAULT  ON  ESSENTIAL  HEALTH 
CARE  PROGRAMS 

Incredibly,  fiscal  year  1968  cuts  are  dwarfed 
by  what  the  administratton  wants  to  do  to 
Medcare  arxi  Modicakl  over  the  kxig  haul. 
Future  cuts  wouhi  deprive  the  Medteare  Pro- 
gram of  a  total  of  $41.5  bNKon  over  fiscal 
years  1988  ttwough  1992,  as  the  administra- 
tk)n  gna«vs  away  at  the  health  care  benefits 
upon  which  our  eklerty  depend.  Medicakl, 
upon  wtiich  the  needest  among  us  rely  for  es- 
sential health  services,  woukJ  suffer  devastat- 
ing cuts  of  $19.5  bilUon  through  fiscal  year 
1992. 

The  administratnn's  1988-92  Medicare  and 
Medk»ki  cuts  totalling  $61  bHKon  are  an  as- 
sault on  essential  health  care  programs.  The 
Congress  must  strenuously  defend  Medk:are 
and  Medicakl  from  an  administratmn  budget 
ax  aimed  at  America's  poor  arxi  ekjerty.  Corv 
gross  must  not  tolerate  ttie  administratkxi's 
attempts  to  eviscerate  these  basic  health  care 
programs  upon  whKh  so  many  vulnerat)le 
Americans  deperx). 

As  f or  ttie  most  vulnerable  Ameritans— vk- 
tims  of  catastrophic  health  costs,  the  adminis- 
tratton  states  its  mtent  to  address  catastrophk: 
health  costs  but  fails  to  provkJe  for  it  in  the 
t)udget  C(X)gress  must  make  sure  ttiere  is 
room  in  the  budget  to  accomodate  catastroph- 
k:  health  legislation. 

MEDICAID  CAP  CUTS  AT  HEART  OF  PROGRAM  FOR 
MOST  VULNERABLE 

The  administration's  Medicakj  proposals 
woukJ  impose  a  spending  limit  arxi  ottier 
cfianges  resulting  In  reductk>ns  from  current 
servKes  of  about  $1.3  bilUon  in  fiscal  year 
1988  arxi  $19.5  billkxi  over  ttie  next  5  years. 
The  administratbn's  proposed  5-year  $19.5 
t)illk>n  reductkxi  in  Federal  Medk^  assist- 
ance cuts  at  the  very  heart  of  a  program  on 
wtiKh  our  most  vulnerable  Americans  must 
depend.  Spending  caps  and  other  reductions 
to  ttie  State-run  Medicakl  programs  will  jeop- 
ardize the  lives  and  well-being  of  the  poorest 
of  ttie  poor  elderty,  young  and  disabled  and 
ttieir  families. 

Just  over  20  years  ago,  Medk»ki  was  en- 
acted to  protect  those  with  a  limited  ability  to 
pay  for  needed  health  care.  Today  Mednaki 
covers  only  half  of  America's  poor  and  fails  to 
cover  over  37  million  unins«jred  Americans. 
The  administratkin's  proposed  cuts  In  Medi- 
ctakJ  benefits  for  the  poor  are  nothing  short  of 
unc(xisck>nable.  Cutting  Medicakl  by  $1.3  bil- 
Ikxi  next  year,  or  over  $50  per  beneficiary,  is 
totally  impossit)le  to  justify  wtien  so  many  of 
our  dtvMton  and  ekleriy  are  in  need  of  medi- 
cal assistarx». 

Though  States  have  tried  to  prevent  past 
cuts  from  tiarming  recipients,  any  further  Med- 
k^akl  cuts  will  almost  certainly  result  in  eligibil- 
ity and  t>enefit  cutbacks  for  Amerka's  ekierly 
and  po(x.  Even  ttie  GramnvRudman-HoUings 
meat  ax  approach  to  budget  balancing  recog- 
nized the  beleaguered  status  of  Medk»ki  and 
exempted  it  from  sequestratkxi  cuts. 
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Because  the  magnMude  of  the 
tnn's  proposed  redudkms  is  far  beyond  what 
States  can  be  expected  to  aboort).  any  Modo- 
akJ  cuts  WW  aknoet  cofWniy  rasuN  in  da- 
creased  eligibiiity  and  benaMa.  So-calad  sav- 
ings under  ttie  aJniiiisliaUon's  propoarts 
woukJ  actually  jeopardhe  the  needaat  among 
us  and  shatter  our  Stata-run  pfograma.  Bui 
Afiierk:ans  care  about  thak  sick  and  fcai^a 
chiUren,  eWerty  and  dmMad  Amaricwis  and 
their  Congress  win  not  stand  tar  thaaa  cnial 
cuts  in  a  program  ttiat  even  today  managaa  to 
reach  ony  about  half  of  America's  poor. 

I  and  many  members  of  the  Select  Conwnil- 
tee  on  Aging  strongly  urge  the  Conf^aaa, 
ttierefore,  to  ensure  that  the  botoaguerad 
Medk:akj  Program  is  protected  from  thaas 
proposed  reductkxn  whk:h  threaten  its  viafatt- 
ty.  More  specifKally,  we  recommend  induaion 
of  the  folk>wing  language  in  ttie  tiacal  year 
1988  Budget  Resolutton: 

No  savings  to  be  achieved  in  Medicakl 
shall  come  from  provisions  that  directly  or 
indirectly  Increase  costs  to  beneficiaries  or 
reduce  services  provided  to  benefldarlea. 

Further,  we  believe  that  the  fiacal  year  1968 
budget  resokitkxi  must  dearly  state  our  com- 
mitment to  maintan  ttie  current  level  of  Medfc- 
aki  servKes,  and  ttiat  it  must  send  ttie  real, 
and  symboUc,  message  tttat  America  carea 
atxxjt  ttie  health  of  its  poor.  As  part  of  the 
message,  we  believe  ttiat  the  fiacal  year  1968 
budget  resohjtnn  shoukl  leave  room  for  Med- 
caki  reforms  to  better  protect  health  care 
quality  and  t>etter  protect  spouses  of  Modfcaid 
beneficiaries. 

MEDICARE  CUTS  THREATEN  ELDERLV  OUT-OF-POCKET 
COSTS  AND  ACCESS  TO  OUALTTY  HEALTH  CARE 

Past  MedKsre  and  Medk»d  cuts  and  ottier 
actxxis  aheady  threaten  the  eUerty's  aooeas 
to  quality  health  care  and  push  eUerty  out-of- 
pocket  costs  toward  dangerouaiy  high  lavela. 
According  to  committee  estimateg.  this  health 
care  burden  is  profected  to  get  worse  even 
wittxxjt  further  Mednare  and  Modfcaid  cuts. 
Any  further  actnn  to  shift  more  of  Modfearo 
and  Medk»ki  costs  to  ttie  beneficiary  wM  ur>- 
fairty  add  to  an  already  excessive  burden 
borne  by  ttie  poor  and  the  eUerty. 

Again  for  1988,  ttie  Prasklent  ptedgas  to 
balance  the  budget  through  aperxfng  cuts  and 
to  veto  any  budget  baiaridng  propoaala  wtiich 
indude  revenue  increaaes.  But  even  on  ttie 
issue  of  revenue  kxrreases  the  aJiiiinistratton 
fails  to  get  Its  act  togetfier.  On  ttie  one  tiarxl, 
the  administratmn  teHs  the  American  public 
that  this  is  a  "no  tax  increase"  budget  whIe 
the  budget  contains  all  sorts  of  hkJden  reve- 
nue increases.  irx:ludbig  an  unacceptatila  40- 
percant  jump  In  ttie  Medtoara  premkim,  wtiich 
will  cost  Amehcan  taxpayers  bHitons.  Ttie  40 
percent  premkim  increase  for  new  Medtoara 
part  B  enrollees  and  a  prarnum  irxyeaae  for 
cun-ent  enrollees  wouW  add  $11.4  biion  to 
their  costs  over  ttie  next  5  years. 

Here  again  we  tiave  an  example  of  a 
dout>le  standard  being  applied  to  Amertaa's  ei- 
deriy and  disabled.  While  the  Prasklonl  haa 
pleclged  that  he  oppoees  any  attempt  to  bal- 
ance the  Federal  budget  through  revenue  in- 
creases, the  administratton's  proposed  40  per- 
cent KKTaase  in  the  MedRare  part  B  pranrilum 
for  new  retirees— an  increase  to  $578/yaar  by 
1992— is  as  much  a  revenue  inereaae  as  ia 
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An  ana^fiia  pteparad  by  the  iioloct  Conwmt- 
tae  on  A(^  and  baaed  on  a  IHeaith  Care  R- 
nanoinQ  AdnMiMton  study  demonstrates 
IMt  tw  aUarly  an  almdg  in  trouble.  In  1986, 
ouNiHxiclial  haaWh  cara  coait  tor  America's 
30  fflBon  aldarty  avsrmad  S1.850  per  elderly 
pawon  owar  16  paroant  of  Income.  By  1991 
oi*<iH)ockat  coals  coiid  rise  to  over  $2,600 
on  9m  aMraga  or  appnsdmaMy  18.5  percent 
of  eUsfVinoome.  For  both  1986  and  1991. 
the  pareantoos  of  incoms  Qoing  for  hecMti 
can  ia  Nghv  than  which  Medteare  and  Med- 
icaid began  20  years  ago. 

I  and  many  members  of  the  Select  Commtt- 
tao  on  Agkig  akongly  wge,  as  in  the  past,  that 
tfw  facai  year  1968  budget  resolution  recog- 
ntaa  the  impuilaiim  of  prdecUng  the  elderiy 
and  dasMad  against  jncrsaaed  out-of-pocket 
coals.  More  ipecWicaiy.  we  recommend  inclu- 
sion of  ttie  fdOMiing  language: 

None  of  the  aeviiiss  to  lie  sctaieved  In 
Medieara  shall  oome  from  provlsloiis  that 
tncreaae  costs  to  benefldaries.  Including  In- 
crssae  In  pwanhims,  cotnaursnce.  and  deduc- 
tlblM  or  reduced  anrices  provided  to  benefl- 
daries. 

Moreover,  ws  are  concerned  that  proposed 
changes  affecting  Medkare  providers  might 
rsauR  in  unintended  and  unwarranted  negative 
effects  on  health  care  access  and  quality. 
MNh  respect  to  reductions  in  health  care  pro- 
vidsr  payments,  we  strongly  urge  that  author- 
izing commMteee  be  instructed  to  proceed  with 
sodreme  caution  relative  to  Medicare  provider 
which  may  negatively  affect  health 
iwdquaily. 


WHY  THE  ENOUSH  LANGUAGE 
AMENDBCENT? 


HON.  ROBERT  K.  DORNAN 

orcAuroiiru 
nr  THE  HOtTSB  OF  RDBBSDITATIVCS 

Ttiunday,  March  S,  1987 

Mr.  D0Rf4AN  of  CaHfomia.  Mr.  Spealcer,  I 
would  ■»  to  share  with  you  a  statement  from 
my  Mand  and  our  fomwr  colleague  from  the 
other  body,  Senator  S.I.  Hayakawa  of  Califor- 
nia. Senator  Hayakawa  made  this  speech 
bafore  the  NathNial  Conventton  of  FORTY  and 
EIGHT  on  the  oocaaion  of  the  presentation  to 
Sanalor  Hayakawa  of  the  "1968  Americanism 
Award." 

Hto  remsrta  sie  a  slirTing  autobiographnal 
dhcuaaion  of  the  importance  English  has  In 
unifying  our  Naion  of  dwerse  backgrounds 
and  heritage.  The  right  of  mdnriduals  and 
groupa  to  uae  naiva  tongue  must  be  respect- 
ed, but  naNonai  unify  reqirires  a  common  lan- 
guagai  A  lirat  ganaralton  Japanese-American 
MmssM.  Senator  Sam  makes  the  compelling 
for  why  making  Englsh  our  official  lan- 
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guape  wHI  enable  those  living  in  our  great 
cotfitry  to  be  futty  pertkdpating  citizens  eco- 
norak:ally.  socially,  and  poWkxIly. 

Aa  the  Senator  noted.  "As  I  see  the  rich  va- 
riety of  peop>e  wtw  cross  our  borders  or  come 
to  sur  shores,  I  kx>k  fonward  eageriy  to  the 
maay  things  they  wHI  do  that  will  make  Amer- 
k»  richer  in  culture,  richer  in  potentialities, 
rictier  In  the  rewards  life  can  offer."  Learning 
Entfish  Is  crucial  to  these  goals.  That  is  wtiy 
Senator  Hayakawa  successfully  led  the  cam- 
paign to  establish  English  as  the  official  lan- 
guage of  the  State  of  Califomia.  Propositkm 
63  passed  overwhelmingly  last  November. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  encourage  our  colleagues  to 
taka  a  few  minutes  to  read  Senator  Hayaka- 
wa's  excellent  remarks. 

Why  thk  Ehglish  Iamguage  Ambismxht? 

Ak  Autobiookaphical  Ezfiaication 

(By  S.I.  Hayaluwa) 

Let  me  talk  a  little  about  my  own  personal 
history  to  explain  how  I  came  to  believe 
strongly  in  the  importance  of  legally  desig- 
nating English  as  the  official  language  of 
the  United  States,  and.  in  Proposition  63  to 
be  voted  on  in  Noveml>er  of  this  year,  the 
official  language  of  the  State  of  California. 

I  was  lx>m  and  brought  up  in  Canada.  In 
192V  or  therealMuts,  I  was  invited  by  Cana- 
dlaa  friends  from  Winnipeg  to  visit  Interna- 
tional Falls.  Bflnnesota.  for  a  holiday  week- 
end When  we  got  to  the  U.S.  l>order,  immi- 
gration officials  refused  my  entry,  despite 
the  protestations  of  my  friends  that  I  would 
be  back  in  Canada  in  three  days.  "But  I  am 
a  Oinadlan  dtlzen,  bom  and  brought  up  in 
Canada,"  I  said.  "It  doesn't  matter,"  said 
the  immigration  officer.  "You  are  Japanese 
by  lace— and  that  makes  you  inadmissible  to 
the  United  SUtes." 

In  1929,  however,  I  was  awarded  a  gradu- 
ate fellowship  in  English  at  the  University 
of  Wisconsin.  This  time  there  was  no  diffi- 
culty alx>ut  coming  to  the  United  States.  I 
came  on  a  student  visa,  with  documents 
from  the  University  testifying  to  my  stu- 
dent status. 

After  I  got  my  Ph.D.  the  University  of 
Wisconsin  hired  me  as  a  full-time  instructor 
in  Xngllsh.  I  had  to  return  to  Canada  to  be 
re-admltted  with  new  documentation, 
luiown  nowadays  as  a  "green  card."  It  gave 
me  permanent  residence,  so  long  as  I  contin- 
ued to  be  employed  in  the  work  for  which  I 
was  admitted.  But  I  still  could  not  be  natu- 
ralised. 

Most  of  you  here  know,  I  am  siu-e,  what 
the  situation  was  at  that  time  as  regards 
Oriental  Immigration.  The  Chinese  Exclu- 
sion Act  was  passed  in  1882.  Then  came  the 
Japanese  Exdusion  Act  of  1925.  These  laws 
denied  to  those  two  peoples  even  a  tiny  im- 
migration quota,  which  would  have  defined 
them  as  naturallzable.  I  remained  legally 
umable  to  become  an  American  citizen  imtil 
these  laws  were  changed. 

It  was  in  1952  that  the  McCarran-Walter 
Imailgration  Act  eliminated  race  as  a  bar- 
rier to  immigration  and  naturalization.  I  fi- 
nally became  a  American  citizen  In  natural- 
ization ceremonies  in  Chicago  In  1954,  and 
ceased  to  he  the  one  foreigner  in  my  family 
of  an  American  wife  and  three  American 
children. 

la  the  year  of  the  passage  of  the  McCar- 
rao-Walter  Act,  I  was  invited  to  teach  a 
summer  session  at  San  Francisco  State  Col- 
lege. I  must  say  I  was  surprised  at  this  invi- 
tation from  a  California  institution,  because 
I  had  known  since  high  school  days  in  Win- 
nipeg that  Califomia  has  tieen.  throughout 
Its  history,  the  prlndpal  source  in  the  U.S. 
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of  anti-Ohlnese  and  anti-Japenese  agitation 
and  politics.  However,  I  accepted  the  invita- 
tion and  enjoyed  the  expertenee  very  much. 

At  the  dose  of  the  summer  session,  the 
chairmaa  of  the  TRngifah  Department,  Dr. 
Caroline  Shrodes,  ssked  me  If  I  wouldn't 
like  a  pvmanent  position  at  San  Frandsco 
State.  "Nothing  doing,"  I  said  at  once.  "I've 
enjoyed  myself  here,  but  I  don't  want  to 
bring  up  my  children  in  the  anti-Oriental 
climate  Ibr  which  Califomia  is  famous." 

Dr.  Skrodes  replied.  "Come  agidn  for 
summer  school  next  year,  and  bring  the 
whole  family."  So  we  came,  the  simimer  of 
1953  and  the  summer  after  that.  And  in 
1955  we  all  moved  to  California,  and  we 
have  neiNer  regretted  the  move. 

Many  of  you  have  heard.  I  am  afraid,  the 
rest  of  my  story.  As  professor  of  English,  I 
continued  to  tcatch.  to  write,  to  give  public 
lectures-^then  suddenly,  in  the  midst  of 
wild  student  turmoil.  I  foimd  myself  presi- 
dent of  San  Francisco  State  College. 

Then  a  few  years  after  that,  the  good 
people  of  California  elected  me  as  their  U.S. 
Senator  to  represent  them  in  Washington. 
What  had  happened  to  that  Califomia  I 
had  read  about  In  high  school?  What  had 
tuvpened  to  that  California  where  every 
poUtlciaa  who  aspired  to  office  played  on 
public  fears  on  "the  rising  tide  of  color," 
"the  yellow  Peril."  that  would  inundate  the 
United  States  If  the  Asiatic  hordes  were  not 
kept  at  bay? 

What  t  am  leading  up  to  is  the  fact  that 
while  m*ny  had  t>een  surprised  at  a  Japa- 
nese becoming  a  president  of  an  American 
university,  and  many  more  were  even  more 
surprised  at  his  l>ecomlng  a  United  States 
Senator,  I  am  the  individual  who  was  most 
surprised. 

It  turns  out  that  racism  in  America  is  nei- 
ther undtanging  nor  implacable.  As  we  who 
are  the  Children  and  grandchildren  of  Immi- 
grants twtve  become  assimilated,  the  preju- 
dices acainst  the  "damn  Dagoes,"  the 
"dumb  Bolaclu,"  the  "shanty  Irish,"  against 
"Chinky>chinky  Chinaman"  and  the  "sly 
Jap"  dissolve  into  distant  memories  to 
appear  no  more— not  even  in  comic  strips. 

Read  the  names  of  memliers  of  the  Senate 
and  the  House  in  the  U.S.  Congress  in 
which  I  had  the  honor  to  serve:  Abourezk, 
Addabo,  Biaggi,  Boscbwltz,  Fuqua.  Gon- 
zales, Hsmmerachmldt,  Javlts,  Laxalt,  Ober- 
star,  Rostenkowskl,  Tsongas,  Vander  Jagt, 
Zorinsky.  American  Political  leadership,  like 
leadership  in  other  fields,  is  full  of  foreign 
names.  Among  our  governors  are  Atlyeh  of 
Oregon,  Ariyoshl  of  Hawaii.  Cuomo  of  New 
Yorlc  Sununu  of  New  Hampshire.  And  let's 
not  forgtt  George  Deukmejian.  whose  name 
is  harder  to  spell  than  mine! 

In  short,  America  is  an  open  society- 
more  open  than  any  other  in  the  world. 
People  of  every  race,  of  every  color,  of  every 
culture  are  welcomed  here  to  create  a  life 
for  thentselves  and  their  families. 

Within  the  lifetime  of  people  here  in  this 
room,  new  names,  strange  names  will  take 
their  place  in  business  and  industry,  in  show 
business  and  sports,  in  government  or  the 
military:  names  from  Vietnam  and  India 
and  Cantbodla;  from  Ethopia  and  Indonesia, 
from  Paraguay  and  Iraq.  Like  all  of  us  here, 
they  will  sooner  or  later  enter  into  the 
mainstream  of  American  life  and  after  a 
while,  people  will  cease  ssldng  "Where  the 
hell  do  ihey  come  from?"— a  question  that 
also  asks,  "Is  there  no  way  we  can  send 
them  back?" 

People  have  long  ago  ceased  asking  where 
Deukmefian  and  Hayakawa  came  from.  And 
as  time  goes  on,  we  shall  also  take  in  later 
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newoomers  snd  leam  to  live  with  them— and 
even  become  ptroud  of  them,  as  we  have 
done  so  many  times  before. 

And  what  wHl  all  these  strangers  that 
enter  Into  the  American  mainstream  have  in 
oommim?  They  wfll  have  learned  Engiuhi 
Ijngltsh  is  the  key  to  partldpation  In  the  op- 
portunities and  seU-reallzatlon  that  Ameri- 
can life  has  to  offer.  Aa  I  see  the  rich  varie- 
ty of  pec^le  who  cross  our  Iwrders  or  come 
to  our  shores.  I  look  forward  eagerly  to  the 
many  things  they  will  do  that  will  make 
America  richer  in  culture,  richer  in  poten- 
tiaUties,  richer  in  the  rewards  that  life  can 
offer. 

So  we  come  back  to  the  Rngu«h  Language 
Amendment,  known  in  Califomia  as  Propo- 
sition 63.  It  is  a  measure  aimed  as  much  at 
future  generations  as  to  people  who  vote 
today.  With  Bnglish  as  our  official  language 
and  therefore  the  unifying  force  that  en- 
ables all  of  us  to  participate  fully  in  Ameri- 
can life,  we  can  and  shall  continue  to  l>e  en- 
riched by  the  talents  and  cultural  gifts  that 
people  wai  l>elng  to  us  from  all  over  the 
world. 

The  English  Language  amendment  says 
above  all.  "Let's  see  to  it  that  oiu-  children, 
otir  young  people,  leam  English.  Let  us  not 
deny  them  the  opportunity  to  partldpate  in 
American  life,  so  that  they  can  go  as  far  as 
their  dreams  snd  talents  can  take  them." 

Proposition  63  is  vigorously  opposed  by 
militant  ethnic  organizations  such  as  the 
League  of  United  Latin-American  Citizens, 
the  Japanese-American  Redress  Committee, 
the  Chinese  for  Affirmative  Action,  and  the 
like.  Each  of  these  is  organized  to  fight 
against  the  injustices  suffered  or  about  to 
l>e  suffered  by  the  ethnic  group  they  claim 
to  represent  Naturally,  the  reaction  of  such 
organisations  is  to  view  any  new  idea  with 
Buspldon  and  fear.  One  such  organization 
asked  in  all  seriousness  if  the  California 
English  Campaign  had  a  secret  plan  to  have 
ce^slnmlnoritles  steijUzedl 

Vtx  from  targeting  HlqTanics  or  Asians  or 
anybody  else  for  special  mistreatment, 
Propodtlon  63  is  a  messure  to  strengthen 
the  ties  that  bind  together  all  of  us.  of 
whatever  national  origin  or  race,  through 
the  magical  Ixmd  of  a  common  language. 

Perhaps  a  measure  such  ss  Proposition  63 
Is  difficult  for  these  defensive  organizations 
to  understand,  since  their  reason  for  exists 
ence  is  fear  fear  of  discrimination,  fear  of 
unfair  treatment,  fear  of  the  majority  cul- 
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Ident  Woodrow  Wilson  showed  his  un- 
derstanding of  this  minority-group  mentali- 
ty when  he  said  in  an  address  to  new  citi- 
zens in  Philadelphia  in  1915: 

"YOU  cannot  l)ecome  Americans  if  you 
think  of  yourselves  in  groups.  America  does 
not  ocmslst  of  groups.  A  man  who  thinks  of 
himself  as  belonging  to  a  particular  group  In 
America  has  not  yet  l>ecome  an  American, 
and  the  man  who  goes  among  you  to  trade 
upon  your  nationality  is  no  worthy  son  to 
live  under  the  Stan  and  Stripes." 

Let  us  slao  remember  what  President 
Theodore  Roosevelt  said  about  the  real 
danger  that  is  peculiarly  the  problem  of  a 
nation  of  immigrants: 

"The  one  absolutely  certain  way  of  bring- 
ing this  nation  to  ruin,  of  preventing  all  pos- 
sibility of  its  oontinulng  to  be  a  nation  at 
all.  would  be  to  permit  it  to  become  a  tangle 
of  SQuablding  natiimalltieB." 

What  President  Wilatm  and  President 
Roosevelt  said  in  times  of  massive  immigra- 
tion remains  urgently  true  today.  Are  we.  or 
are  we  not.  going  to  remain  "One  nation.  In- 
divisible?" 

Sqitember  1986. 


HON.  WnilS  D.  GRADISON,  JR. 

OP  OHIO 
IH  THI  HOUSE  OF  RZPRXSKHTATIVXS 

Thunday,  March  S.  1987 

Mr.  QRADISON.  Mr.  Speeker.  «vhile  Con- 
gress Is  rightfully  focusing  attentwn  on  wtnt 
we  can  do  to  improve  our  trade  balance,  we 
need  to  remember  to  concentrate  on  econom- 
k:  fundamentals.  The  foltowing  edttorial  from 
ttie  Cincinnati  Post  of  February  24  reminds  us 
that  the  kjng-term  solution  to  our  trade  dttfkxil- 
ties  rests  in  curing  the  budget  defkat 

Slowirg  thx  DoLuut's  Fall 

The  United  States  and  five  major  allies, 
meeting  in  Paris  over  the  weekend,  dedded 
that  the  dollar  had  fallen  enough.  They 
pledged  to  intervene  in  foreign-exchange 
markets  to  prevent  it  from  dropping  far- 
ther, and  JI4MU1  and  West  Germany  under- 
took to  stimulate  their  econmnles,  which 
could  reduce  the  U.S.  trade  defidt. 

While  those  decisions  were  annoimced 
with  great  fanfare,  one  must  be  skeptical 
al)out  their  practical  effect.  It  was  about  the 
ninth  time  In  five  years  that  finance  minis- 
ters and  central  bankers  met  and  "saved" 
the  world  economy. 

The  meeting  was  driven  by  fear.  U.S. 
Treasury  and  Federal  Reserve  officials  wor- 
ried that  a  weaker  dollar  would  reignlte  in- 
flation and  bring  recession.  Japanese  and 
Germans  were  apprehensive  that  a  cheaper 
U.S.  currency  would  undermine  their  export 
booms. 

All  of  them  compromised.  The  Americans 
agreed  to  manipulate  the  dollar's  value  in 
concert  with  the  others.  Fearing  inflation, 
Tokyo  and  Bonn  gave  in  to  VS.  demands 
that  they  accelerate  business  conditions. 

All  agreed  that  present  trade  Imbalances 
must  not  continue.  The  V&  trade  deficit 
last  year  was  a  massive  $170  billion.  whUe 
Japan  and  West  Germsny  ran  surpluses  of 
(89  billion  and  $63  billion,  respectively. 
Such  gaps  threaten  a  worldwide  recession. 

Unfortunately,  the  actions  promised  In 
Paris  are  modest.  It  could  be  1989  before 
Bonn's  promised  tax  cuts  help  U.S.  trade. 
Japan  spoke  of  aiding  American  exports, 
but  Tokyo's  trade  promises  rarely  come 
alwut. 

Even  in  the  coordinated  buying  and  sell- 
ing of  currencies  to  prop  up  the  dollar,  the 
central  bankers  lack  dout.  About  $300  bil- 
lion a  day  is  traded  on  the  world's  foreign 
exchange  markets,  enough  to  overwhelm 
Interventions  by  national  treasuries. 

In  any  case,  the  dollar  isn't  weak  liecause 
of  currency  speculators  but  liecause  of  fun- 
damentals: the  $170  billion  trade  defidt  and 
$180  billion  budget  defidt.  UntU  they  are 
corrected  the  dollar  will  trend  downward. 

And,  of  course,  nol>ody  in  Paris  lielieved 
the  V£.  talk  about  shrinking  the  budget 
defidt.  They  know  that  Congress  will  find  a 
way  around  the  Gramm-Rudman  targets 
and  Increase  spending,  and  that  taxes  won't 
be  raised  significantly. 

The  two  defldts  means  that  Americans 
are  consuming  more  than  they  produce. 
That's  fun  while  It  lasts,  but  in  the  end  it 
will  have  to  be  corrected  by  a  lower  stand- 
ard of  living. 


HON.  CURT  WELDON 

or  rSSSBlLTAHIA 
ni  THX  HOUSB  OP  RSFRKSDrtATIVD 

Thursday.  March  S,  1987 

Mr.  WEUXM.  IMr.  Speeker.  In  our  efforts  to 
provkie  government  sokJtnns  to  our  eMerty, 
sick  arxl  handnapped,  we  in  government 
often  overiook  tfw  dedk»ted  artd  selfless  ac- 
tivities of  the  vohjnteere  in  our  communities. 

i-ast  week,  in  an  article  appeering  in  Itw 
Christian  Science  Monitor,  attention  and  honor 
was  focused  on  an  organizatnn  In  my  dtotrict 
called  Pals  for  Life.  Begun  In  1964  by  Bryn 
Mawr  resklent  Paula  M.  Kie«ch,  and  headed 
by  honorary  cfuurman  Lorrw  Greene,  Pals  for 
Life  brings  to  people,  wtx)  have  Mtle  or  no 
social  contact  a  smaH  animal  to  play  with  or 
to  simply  hokl. 

Because  pet  therapy  is  increasingly  being 
recognized  as  wonderful,  haalttiful  medkane 
for  both  the  body  aixi  tfie  mirKl,  more  and 
more  facilities  are  asking  for  animal  visits.  But 
because  of  the  time  needed  to  minister  to 
those  in  need  ttvough  pet  tfwrapy,  programs 
like  this  are  limited  to  communities  blessed 
with  active,  comrnitted  vokjnteera. 

Pais  for  Life  is  certainly  blessed  with  com- 
mitted volunteers  from  Delaware  County.  Ruth 
Willard  of  Upper  Dertiy  was  named  Pais  for 
Life's  1986  Volunteer  of  tt>e  Year.  Ruth  is  a 
retired  registered  nurse  wtw  became  involved 
with  Pais  for  Ufe  at  tiie  Institute  of  Pennsylva- 
nia Hospital,  a  mental  health  facHity,  where 
Pals  for  Life  has  a  monthly  program.  Ruth  is 
truly  wortfry  of  recognitkin,  for  In  additk>n  to 
her  Pais  for  Life  activities,  she  volunteers  for 
the  Red  Cross,  Meals  on  Wheels,  and  a  colo- 
nial home/historic  landmartc 

Julie  Bebak  of  Secane  received  a  certifcate 
of  recognition  for  her  hard  work  last  yeer  as 
well.  Julie  is  a  future  veterinarian  wfio  also 
volunteers  at  the  University  of  Permsytvania  in 
a  pet  ttierapy  research  program.  Both  these 
fine  women  corxlud  Pais  for  Ufe  pet  visits 
every  week,  arxl  Ruth  even  dormtes  her 
weekertds  to  help  with  furyjraising. 

Other  volunteers  for  Pals  for  Life  indude 
John  Sperduto  of  Woodlyn;  Joyce  Carey  of 
Brookhaven;  Andrea  McKean  of  Drexel  HHI; 
Lori  Maher,  a  student  at  Harcum  Junkx  Col- 
lege; and  Wendy  Hi]bard  of  Media,  PA, 
Jeanne  Gelback  of  Springfiekl,  and  Terry 
Penny  of  Secane. 

Pals  for  Life  has  brought  pets  from  area 
animal  shelters  and  tfie  Delaware  County 
SPCA  to  many  fadllties  In  Delaware  County, 
Induding  homes  for  ttie  eklerty  such  as  tftiB 
Eari  Brook  Senior  Center  In  Havertown;  ttie 
Leader  Nursing  home  in  Yeadon;  ttie  Little 
Rower  Nursing  Home  In  Darby;  ttw  Squire 
Adult  Day  Care  Center  in  Newtown  Square; 
Nova  Gardens  in  Lansdowne;  and  ttie  Biyn 
Mawr  Chateau. 

Pals  for  Ufe  volunteere  tiave  also  visited 
people  In  institutions  ttiat  don't  get  many  visi- 
tore:  Mental  healtti  hospitals  such  as  ttte  Hav- 
erford  State  Hospital,  and  ttie  EKvyn  Institute. 

And.  Pals  for  Life  brings  smaH  kittens  and 
puppies  to  visit  the  chiMren,  fleering  knpalred 
and   deaf   cfiiMren   at  Camp   Tom-Tom   in 
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cranran   si 
GWRp  GHivllln  NMrtoan  Squwv. 

Tim  ndkiBHon  o4  my  oonsilMnis  prompts 
iM  to  imIm  Mi  olfMt  I  tMraby  ■flkm  to  my 

to  tttUt  Itwm  in 
luntav  KiMiiM  in 
rm  praud  of  the  InHtaUvss 
ihown  by  our  Ottmtn  Valoy  vdunmra.  and 
rd  ■•  to  hi^  ipTMd  ttMir  arnhustoim  and 
MMDoni  inwyioum  rwaon. 

I».  tlpuhir.  I  am  preud  to  bring  to  the  at- 
tanlon  of  my  oolaoouaa  iNs  outatandnq  or- 
QBnBaflonL  I  am  aubinMng  tor  ttw  raoord  itw 
artola  Icoin  Vw  GtvMian  Sdanoa  Monitof,  and 
I  a  piwtoua  artlcto  from  llw  County  Proas 
■I  man  oaiaa  mo  wonoanui 
wortc  VmC  Pals  tor  Ufa  parfcrms  for  our  oom- 

Vtamtlie  CbriaUan  Sdenoe  Monitor. 

P^  18. 1987] 

A  Wuuuaa  0«mw«Tio»   Ti  nai  i  t  Takx  ix 

(By  Batban  Bradley) 

It  ia  one  of  thoae  happier  equations.  In 
whldi  ilamanil  aqoals  supidy.  There  are  M 
mOlkm  Amnteans  over  the  age  of  S5,  and  8 
mflttoii  of  theas  Uve  ak»e.  At  the  same 
tlBM.  10  BflUon  docs  and  cats  are  put  into 
antaaal  shrttera  each  year,  and  8JS  million 
an  never  adopted.  TUs  csn  sdd  up  to  com- 
panfcmahtp  for  the  dderly  and  a  home  for 
pets. 

MatheBsatlca,  of  eoorae,  cannot  quantify 
how  Shylo,  a  white  Blahon  Frlse.  saved  the 
life  of  IBSB  ttatrai.  or  how  lis.  Ekstron 
saved  Shylo^  The  two  recuperated  toceth- 
er.  taktac  "sleataa"  each  day  and  feeding 
the  tlrdB  ootaide  Bstron's  house  in  Mizme- 
apoUa.  Shyto  la  no  longer  a  skinny,  mat- 
hatred  puppy  terrified  of  people.  Elutron  is 
DO  looger  lonely. 

Batron's  daughter  thought  she  might 
have  to  quit  her  Job  to  take  care  of  her 
mother  after  her  previous  dog  died  a  year 
aga  "But  atnoe  she  got  the  dog.  she's  turned 
around  180  degreca."  says  Donna  Loegering. 

Across  the  country,  animal  shelters  are 
playtng  the  dating  game.  Last  week  their  ef- 
forta  to  matdi  dogs  and  cats  in  shelters  with 
senior  cttiKos  got  a  l>ig  Iwost  when  Ralston 
Purina  launched  Ita  $1  million  "Pets  for 
People  Program."  During  the  next  year. 
Purina  win  foot  the  bill  to  get  some  10,000 
cats  and  doci  out  of  animal  shelters  snd 
Into  the  homes  of  the  elderly. 

This  kind  of  program,  coupled  with  a  slew 
of  local  ansa  that  have  sprung  up  in  the  Isst 
couple  of  years,  comes  not  a  month  too 
soon,  says  Philip  Arkow.  who  runs  the  Pikes 
Peak  Humane  Society,  in  Colorado  i^iringB. 
Colo.  In  ICareh.  a  law  passed  tai  1983  will  go 
into  effect  allowing  senior  dtiaens  in  subsl- 
dlaed  houstng  to  keep  cats  snd  dogs  In  their 
apattmenta.  That  will  open  up  900,000  units. 

WhUe  not  all  of  thoae  reaidents  will  find 
themselves  a  four-legged  live-in.  "easily 
thousands  and  thousands  of  people  are  wait- 
ing for  animals  In  federally  subaidlzed  hous- 
ing." he  says. 

Bclentlsts  king  have  beUeved  that  pets  are 
good  for  elderly  people.  Besides  giving  them 
an  outlet  for  aff eetkm  and  a  reason  to  get 
up  In  the  moralng.  pets  act  as  a  "social  lu- 
bricant." aays  Randall  Lockwood.  a  scientist 
at  the  Humane  Society  of  the  United  SUtes 
in  Washington.  D.C.  "One  thing  we  all  have 
in  common  Is  we  like  animals,"  he  says. 

Pets  go  a  long  way  toward  solving  one  of 
the  talgsest  problems  for  the  elderly— with- 
drawal from  others—because  "you  cannot 
be  a  pet  owner  and  be  diaengsged."  Mr. 
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Lockwood  says.  At  a  minimum,  "you  have  to 
go  flopping  and  take  him  for  walks." 

Dhtil  the  last  few  years,  however,  scien- 
tists have  been  unable  to  prove  that  ■"«"'■'■ 
have  a  healthy  physiological  effect  on 
people.  But  studies  indicate  that  pets  can 
help  people  recover  quickly. 

At  the  same  time,  the  notion  that  animals 
might  be  dangerous  to  have  srotmd  older 
people  is  evaporating.  A  survey  of  nursing 
homes  in  Mlnneaota  showed  that  ■"«'«fi- 
posed  less  risk  to  patients— in  causing  acci- 
dents, for  example— than  other  activities 
did. 

AH  thlB  is  good  news  for  homelees  cats  and 
dogs,  which  are  suddently  star  attractions 
as  visitors  at  institutions  like  nursing  homes 
and  hospitals.  Pets  are  going  places  no  one 
ever  dreamed  of— including,  Mr.  Arkow 
hopes,  an  AIDS  hospital  in  Houston  soon. 

"The  liarrlers  have  really  come  down,"  as 
instttutlons  recognise  that  animal  visits  are 
no  more  dangerous  to  older  people  than 
other  activities,  says  Pauls  Klellch.  who 
rung  Philadelphia-based  Pals  for  life. 

Hfer  cadre  of  30  volunteers  borrows  pets 
from  six  nearby  shelters  snd  takes  them  to 
some  20  facilities  on  a  regular  basis,  general- 
ly (Bce  a  month.  Whereas  institutions  used 
to  blanch  at  the  Idea  of  dogs  and  cats  nm- 
nlng  around,  "now  we  have  more  demand 
than  we  can  meet,"  she  says. 

The  advantage  of  using  shelter  animals— 
as  does  Pals  for  Life,  the  Pikes  Peak 
Htunane  Society,  and  perhaps  the  largest 
service,  the  San  Francisco  Society  for  the 
Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals,  which 
visits  1,500  people  a  month— is  that  the  pets 
ofttti  get  adopted.  In  the  last  two  years, 
more  than  130  animals  have  been  snapped 
up  by  families  of  the  people  they  visit,  or  by 
staff  members  of  the  iiutituUon,  Ms.  Kle- 
llch says. 

Other  visitation  programs,  like  the  Balti- 
more-baaed Pets  on  Wheels,  have  volunte«s 
bring  their  own  pets.  That  gives  continuity 
to  the  relati<mshlp— both  the  human-animal 
and  the  human-human  relationship,  says 
Elaine  Farrant,  who  runs  the  program  for 
the  city.  Volunteers  visit  the  same  people 
each  week,  "and  a  lot  of  these  people 
wouldn't  get  any  other  visitors  If  it  weren't 
for  Pets  on  Wheels,"  she  says. 

Placement  programs,  which  find  sn 
anlaoal  a  permanent  home  with  an  elderly 
person,  have  been  slower  to  get  off  the 
groond.  Part  of  the  reason  is  the  cost;  the 
average  cat  or  bhuOI  dog  costs  $175  to  $225  a 
year  to  feed  and  care  for.  One  new  program 
in  Long  Island,  called  Pioneers  for  Animal 
Welfare  Society  (PAWS),  is  using  a  $25,000 
government  grant  not  only  to  place  shelter 
aniaials,  but  to  cover  all  their  costs  If  neces- 
sary. That  includes  food,  training,  veteri- 
nary services,  and  water  bowls. 

Ralston  Purina  is  going  nationwide  with  a 
scaled-back  version.  It  will  pay  for  the  adop- 
tion and  fee.  initial  vet  services  (including 
neutering),  and  provide  leash,  water  snd 
food  bowls,  and  sn  initial  supply  of  food. 
The  senior  citizen,  who  must  be  at  least  60 
to  oualify,  covers  the  cost  after  that. 

Ttte  program  has  been  test-maiketed  in  16 
dties,  putting  pets  In  nearly  4,000  homes, 
says  executive  director  Kathryn  Wright. 
She  says  that  adoption  of  shelter  imimai« 
has  increased  11.2  percent  in  those  cities,  in 
part  because  elderly  are  taking  the  pets,  but 
mainly  because  many  families  are  taking  a 
pet  as  well. 

Aa  of  last  Wednesday,  Purina  will  tie  work- 
ing with  the  90  largest  shelters  in  70  dties 
to  match  animals  with  people,  eventually 
using  a  computer  base.  Purina  will  soon 
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have  an  800  number  for  getting  more  infor- 
mation: until  it  doea.  a  person  can  write 
Purina  ia  St.  Louis  ot  get  in  touch  with  the 
local  huiiane  society. 

Many  organiiatianB  match  pets  with 
smlor  dltens  or  arrange  for  pets  to  visit  on 
a  regular  basis.  If  your  area  is  not  listed, 
your  loc81  humane  society  may  know  of  a 
similar  program. 

The  DOlta  Society  also  keeps  tra^  of  such 
program*.  For  Information,  write  linda 
Hinea.  PO  Box  1080,  Renton.  WA  98087,  or 
call  (208)  228-7357. 

Pet  visitation  programs: 

Pets  oa  Wheels.  Baltimore  City  Commis- 
sion on  Adng  and  Retirement  Education. 
(301)  39ft-1702.  Humane  Society  of  the  Pikes 
Peak  Region.  P.O.  Box  187.  Colorado 
Sprlnga.  CO  80901,  (30S)  473-1741. 

San  Frandsoo  SPCA.  (415)  654-3060. 

Pals  for  life,  Philadelphia,  (215)  525-7120. 

Greater  Cincinnati  Council  for  Pets  Help- 
ing People,  (513)  683-0067. 

Companion  Animal  Association  of  Ariso- 
na,  Phoetilx.  Ariz.,  (602)  258-3306. 

Pet  placement: 

People  and  Animals  Coming  Together 
(serving  central  Pennsylvania).  (814)  865- 
1717. 


EDITORIAL    REAFFIRBCS     PRESI- 
DENTS FOREION  POLICY  ROLE 


HON.  GERALD  B.H.  SOLOMON 

or  Nsw  TosK 

»  rax  Honsx  of  rkprsskhtativss 

Thunday,  March  5,  1987 

Mr.  SC1.0M0N.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  pleas- 
ure to  inoert  in  the  Re(X)ro  wtiat  I  consider 
the  defirMve  word  so  far  on  the  so-called 
Iran/Contra  affair,  an  edHorial  wtiich  appeared 
In  the  W«ll  Street  Journal  on  March  4,  1987. 
This  editorial  reminds  us  that  foreign  policy  is 
Vhe  responsibility  of  the  President  and  that 
ttie  attempt  by  Congress  to  usurp  that  auttwr- 
fty  is  «vtiBt  caused  ttiis  problem  in  the  first 
place: 

Thk  PaisisKirr's  Srbch 

"What  we  moit  need  i*  to  get  the  CIA  re- 
engaged  in  thU  effort  to  that  it  can  be  better 
managed  than  it  now  it  by  one  tlHihUy  con- 
fiued  Marine  Lt  CoL"— Oliver  North,  com- 
puter meataoe  to  Adm.  John  Poindexter, 
June  10, 1988  (Tower  CommiMtion  report  ap- 
pendix BJ. 

How  did  running  initiatives  like  aid  to  the 
contras  and  the  Iran  arms  shipments  fall  to 
one  overworked,  undersupervlsed  National 
Security  Council  staffer,  who  himself  recog- 
nized he  was  in  over  his  head?  This  question 
is  what  the  Tower  Commission  report  is  all 
about.  The  Tower  Commission's  ctnunents 
on  the  danagement  faOures  of  the  presi- 
dent and  his  aides  are  by  now  so  well  known 
you'd  tUnk  it  recommended  the  president 
start  deciding  who  should  use  the  White 
House  tannis  courts.  But  to  its  credit,  the 
commission  probed  lieyond  one  president 
and  one  iadmlnistration.  returning  repeated- 
ly to  questions  on  the  balance  of  powers  in 
foreign  policy.  This  Tower  Commission 
theme  ia  in  large  part  what  Ronald  Reagan 
should  be  talking  to  the  nation  about  in  his 
scheduled  addrem  tonight. 

We  are  frankly  surprised  that  there  hss 
been  virtually  no  commentary  on  the  Tower 
report's  medflc  reccmunendations.  which  we 
reprint  alongside.  Here  the  balance-of- 
power  theme  is  manifest,  for  exsmple,  in 
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recommendations  that  Congress  keep  Its 
hands  off  the  National  Security  C^ouncil, 
and  reduce  its  overright  committees  to  a 
more  manageable  size.  Part  V  of  the  report 
also  Includes  a  "Principal  Recommenda- 
tion." setting  out  a  model  of  how  the  NSC 
ou^t  to  work,  with  a  dear  If  tmplldt  sug- 
gestion that  Preaident  Reagan  improve  his 
management  organization.  But  even  here, 
the  report  starts  by  quoting  a  Supreme 
Court  case  that  the  president  might  also 
mention  tonight. 

"Not  only  ...  is  the  federal  power  over 
external  affairs  in  origin  snd  essential  char- 
acter different  from  that  over  internal  af- 
fairs, but  participation  In  the  exercise  of  the 
power  is  signlflcsntly  limited.  In  this  vsst 
external  realm,  with  its  Important,  compli- 
cated, delicate  and  manifold  problems,  the 
preaident  alone  has  the  power  to  meak  or 
listen  ss  a  repreaentative  of  the  nation." 
United  Statu  tw.  CurMM-Wri0/t^  Export 
Corp.  (1936). 

"Whereas  the  ultimate  power  to  formu- 
late domestic  polldes  resides  in  the  Con- 
gress." Messrs.  Tower.  Muskle  snd  Scow- 
croft  added,  "the  primary  responsibility  for 
the  formulation  snd  Implementation  of  na- 
tional security  policy  falls  on  the  presi- 
dent." 

The  current  wisdom  on  (Capitol  Hill  is  to 
ask.  whether  and  when  "the  law"  was 
broken?  The  laws  In  question  are  in  ques- 
tion precisely  liecause  they  are  congression- 
al attempts  to  limit  the  president's  powers 
In  foreiiD  policy.  The  statutes  usually  in- 
voked Indude  the  Arms  Kxport  Control  Act, 
the  National  Security  Act  and  the  Hughes- 
Ryan  Amendment  on  Intelligence  activities. 
Yet  the  Tower  report  condudes.  "The  legal 
requirements  pertelning  to  the  sale  of  arms 
to  Iran  are  complex:  the  availability  of  legal 
authority,  Indudlng  that  which  may  flow 
from  the  president's  constitutional  powers. 
Is  difficult  to  delineate. " 

The  report  says  that  the  vast,  unenumer- 
ated  foreign-policy  powers  of  the  executive 
mean  that  when  Mr.  Reagan  formally  ap- 
proved the  negotiations  with  Iran,  "this 
ended  the  uncertainty  about  the  legal  status 
of  the  initiative  and  provided  legal  author- 
ity for  the  United  States  to  transfer  arms 
directly  to  IraiL"  The  debate  over  when 
President  Reagan  formally  approved  the 
transfers  of  arms  by  Israel  Is  thus  largely  Ir- 
relevant—he acknowledges  It  was  his  policy. 

On  aid  to  the  contras,  the  relevant  law 
was  the  ever-changing  Boland  Amendment. 
The  first  Boland  Amendment,  iiassed  in 
1982,  prohibited  the  Defense  Department 
and  the  Ontral  Intelligence  Agency  from 
spending  funds  to  overthrow  the  Sandinis- 
tas or  to  provoke  conflict  lietween  Honduras 
and  Nicaragua.  In  1983,  $24  million  was  au- 
thorized for  the  contras. 

In  1984.  Congress  again  cut  off  all  funding 
for  the  contras  and  prohibited  Defense,  CIA 
and  any  other  agency  or  entity  "involved  in 
intelligence  activities"  from  direct  or  Indi- 
rect support  of  military  operations  in  Nica- 
ragua. As  the  report  says,  "confusion  only 
increased."  In  August  1985,  Congress  au- 
thorized $27  million  In  humanitarian  aid  to 
be  administered  by  any  agency  except  the 
Pentagon  or  the  CIA.  This  expired  March 
31. 1986. 

In  December  1985.  Congress  passed  two 
contradictory  measures.  Part  of  the  1986 
Defense  Appropriations  Act  reenacted  a  ver- 
sion of  the  Bolsnd  Amendment  by  prohibit- 
ing the  Defense  Department,  the  CIA  or 
any  other  government  agency  "Involved  in 
intelllgenoe  activities"  from  providing 
funds,  material  or  other  assistance  to  the 
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contras.  In  contrast,  the  1986  Intelligence 
Authorization  Act  did  authorize  classified 
amounts  for  "communications"  and  advice." 

"The  provisions  were  so  smMguous  that 
even  the  drafters  debated  their  meaning," 
the  Tower  Commission  noted.  Lee  Hamil- 
ton. Democratic  chairman  of  the  House  In- 
telligence Committee  wrote  CIA  chief  Wil- 
lism  Cssey  that  this  meant  Intelligence  per- 
sonnel could  not  advise  the  contras  on  "lo- 
gistical <q>erations  upon  which  military  or 
paramilitary  operations  depend  for  their  ef- 
fectiveness," adding  that  this  restriction  ex- 
tended to  humanitarian  aid.  But  David 
Durenberger.  then  Republican  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Intelligence  Committee,  wrote 
Mr.  Casey  that  he  was  certsln  the  bill  only 
preduded  advice  on  logistics  integral  to 
"particular  military  and  paramilitary  oper- 
ations" if  It  "would  'smount  to  partidpation 
in  such  activities,'  even  if  there  is  no  physi- 
cal partidpation."  He  thought  that  the 
whole  idea  of  the  bill  was  to  "encourage 
advice  on  logistics  related  to  the  effective 
distribution  of  humanitarian  and  communi- 
cations assistance." 

Beginning  in  1982,  the  report  notes,  the 
two  branches  of  government  were  engaged 
in  an  "Intense  political  struggle"  over  Nica- 
ragua. "Congress  sought  to  restrict  the 
president's  ability  to  In^ilement  his  policy. 
What  emerged  was  a  highly  ambiguous  legal 
environment."  The  upshot  of  the  legislative 
restrictions,  the  report  says,  was  to  present 
"the  administration  with  a  rfiii'mtna-  how.  if 
at  all.  to  continue  Implementing  a  largely 
covert  program  of  support  for  the  contras 
without  U.S.  funds  and  without  the  involve- 
ment of  the  CIA." 

A  legal  opinion  by  the  Intelligence  Over- 
sight Board  advised  Messrs.  Poindexter  and 
North  that  the  NSC  was  not  an  "intelli- 
gence agency"  and  so  could  advise  the  con- 
tras. The  result  was  that  Lt.  Ck>l.  North  was 
left  to  run  an  operation  on  his  own.  without 
the  CIA  or  other  departments.  By  October 
1984,  Lt.  Col.  North  had  taken  charge  of 
arming  the  contras  during  the  expected 
delay  liefore  more  funding  was  authorized. 

"There  also  does  not  appear  to  have  lieen 
any  Interagency  review  of  Lt.  (^1.  North's 
activities  at  any  level."  says  the  report, 
adding,  "This  latter  point  is  not  surprising 
given  the  congressional  restrictions  under 
which  the  other  relevant  agencies  were  op- 
erating." 

Assistant  Secretary  of  State  Elliott 
Abrams,  for  example,  knew  there  was  a  pri- 
vate network  of  aid  "because  somelxKly  was 
giving  the  contras  guns."  But  he  stayed 
away  "on  the  grounds  that  if  you  got  too 
close,  you  would  end  up  being  accused  of  fa- 
cilitating and  so  forth." 

Put  bluntly,  much  of  the  blame  for  this 
fiasco  goes  to  dangerous  and  perhaps  uncon- 
stitutional attempts  by  Congress  to  regulate 
how  the  executive  branch  conducts  foreign 
policy.  Time  and  again,  the  248-page  study 
traces  the  root  source  of  the  mistakes  in  the 
Iran-contra  affair  to  congressional  interfer- 
ence with  normal  executive-branch  activi- 
ties. The  president  made  mistakes,  but 
partiy  tiecause  his  advisers  felt  constrained 
by  congressional  legislation  from  advising 
him. 

Pushing  and  shoving  over  constitutional 
prerogatives  Is  not  a  problem  if  there  is 
some  consensus  over  the  thrust  of  foreign 
policy,  of  course,  and  In  a  sense  what  needs 
to  lie  explained  Is  the  lack  of  consensus.  Or 
at  least  the  apparent  lack.  The  Constitution 
gives  the  presidency  the  predominant  role 
in  foreign  policy,  and  Roiudd  Reagan  has 
twice  won  overwhelming  victories.  His  Inva- 
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don  of  Orenada,  the  bombing  of  Libya  and 
even  his  walking  away  frona  an  aims  deal  at 
Reykjavik  have  all  won  palpable  support 
from  the  American  people.  The  consensus 
amcmg  the  people  is  in  fact  dear  enough. 
but  every  time  it's  expiessed  it  comes  to  the 
utter  sstonishment  of  every  courtier  in  the 
coital. 

In  court  cirdes  the  myth  persists  that  the 
two  problems  of  foreign  policy  are  avoiding 
another  Vietnam  and  negotiating  diaaima- 
ment  with  the  Russians.  The  attempt  to  leg- 
islate this  agNida  by  circumscribing  the 
powers  of  the  executive  branch  flies  In  the 
face  of  the  Constitution,  the  president's 
platform  and  the  evident  will  of  the  elector- 
ate. LltUe  wonder  that  an  administration 
trying  to  navigate  these  rapids  falls  victim 
to  mismanagement,  improvising  procedures 
and  polldes.  «Ug>iting  consultation  snd 
"'B'cing  mlstsk^^ 

This  is  what  the  president  urgently  needs 
to  explain  tonight.  If  he  can  succeed,  the 
people  will  siuiport  him  again. 


PUERTO  RICO  COMMEMORATES 
70  YEARS  OF  U.S.  CITIZENSHIF 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  UGOMARSINO 

OPCAUFOBMIA 
m  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRESEHTATrVZS 

Thunday,  March  S.  1987 

Mr.  UVGOMARSING.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  70 
years  ago  that  the  U.S.  Congress  granted  U.S. 
citizenship  to  tt>e  people  of  Puerto  Rico. 
There  is  no  doubt  as  to  what  issue  In  tiie 
lengthy  legislation  was  considered  to  t>e  of  ti>e 
highest  priority  to  the  Ckxigress.  The  Congres- 
sional Report  of  House  Resolution  9533 
stated,  "tt>e  most  important  change  made  t>y 
this  tHil  in  the  present  law  is  that  wtiich  makes 
'all  citizens  of  Puerto  Rico  *  *  *'  citizens  of 
the  United  States."  On  March  2,  1917.  Public 
I.BW  368  tiecame  effective,  making  tfie  people 
of  Puerto  Rico  U.S.  citizerts. 

This  historic  event  was  recently  commemo- 
rated ttvough  the  efforts  of  a  private  nonprofit 
organization,  Puerto  Ricans  in  Civic  Action. 
Under  the  dynamic  leadership  of  its  president 
Or.  Miriam  Ramirez  De  Ferrer,  the  people  of 
Puerto  Rico  participated  in  a  nonpartisan 
public  celetxation  of  tf>e  anniversary  of  U.S. 
citizenship.  People  from  all  parts  of  Puerto 
Rico  joined  to  enthusiastically  admire,  praise, 
and  give  thanks  for  their  U.S.  citizenship. 

My  congratulations  to  tiie  people  of  Puerto 
Rico  who  have  so  valiantly  defended  the  U.S. 
Ckxistitution  throughout  the  past  70  years  be- 
ginning with  Work!  War  I.  As  recently  as  last 
year,  a  feltow  American,  figtiter  pilot,  and  one 
of  Puerto  Rico's  own,  CapL  Fernando  Ribaa- 
Domenid,  was  tost  In  ttie  air  raid  agaiiwt 
Libya.  The  dearest  price  tiiat  anyone  couM 
ask  has  been  paid  tiy  the  U.S.  citizens  of 
Puerto  Rico. 

I  hope  tfiat  ail  Americans  will  be  cognizant 
of  their  fellow  citizens  In  Puerto  Rico  and  their 
contritxjtions  in  deferxiirtg  our  freedom.  They 
have  actively  honored  their  U.S.  citizenship  for 
the  past  70  years. 

I  want  to  commend  the  Puerto  Ricans  in 
Om:  Action,  and  espedaUy  Its  president.  Or. 
Miriam  Ramirez  De  Ferrer,  for  investirig  ttieir 
time,  energy  and  funda  to  initiate  and  con- 
dude  a  successful  colobfatton  of  U.S.  dtaan- 
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HON.  RICHARD  A.  GEPHARDT 

or  HIMOOU 

n  THi  Houn  or  ■sPBagniTATivis 
Jhunda%  ManA  5, 1987 

m.  GEPHAROT.  Mr.  Sfmttm.  I  recently 
Joinad  my  celwgm.  Mr.  Hochbrueckner,  in 
ooipon»cilnq  th»  Nuctar  Satoty  Review  Act 
of  1907  to  praMTve  for  SMes  and  local  gov- 
ammanli  a  oMcal  rela  In  the  daveiopmont  of 
amaigancy  plana  naadad  in  the  event  of  a  nu- 


kn  the  aftarniaft  of  Chamobyl,  the  last  thing 
I  would  aqMct  would  be  for  the  Nudear  Reg- 
uMory  Comniaaion  to  consider  a  wealcening 
of  nudaar  aaMy  atandarda.  Yet.  that  aeems 
to  be  artiat  ia  happening.  The  NRC  wants  to 
dalagato  KaeM  the  authoifly  to  approve  a  utiii- 
ty-rtaaiBnod  conMnuamy  plan  even  if  State 
and  local  auttwriiaa  find  Ha  evacuation  provt- 
aiona  kiadequato.  Approval  of  these  rules 
wmU  aMp  Siatoa  of  an  effective  role  in  the 
dawalapmani  of  amargancy  contingency  plans. 

A  akong  Stale  role  in  developing  evacuation 
plana  la  eeaanlW.  Congreaa  recognized  this  In 
1980  «rtian  wo  diractod  the  NRC  to  consider 
the  adequacy  of  local  and  State  emergency 
planning  in  loanaing  dedeione. 

ProlacMon  of  pubic  aafety  is  a  State  and 
local  laaponaUMy.  It  la  the  loay  governments 
who  have  the  knowledge  and  resources  nec- 
aaaanr  to  adaqualaly  plan  a  maaaive  evacu- 
ation, tt  ia  the  local  and  State  authorities  who 
have  the  poioe,  firaman.  health  inapectors, 
and  others  needed  to  oope  with  any  emergen- 
cy. I  seriously  doubt  whether  a  utility  ptan 
could  be  effective  if  the  local  and  State  au- 
Ihoritaa  charged  with  implementing  it  were 
not  invotwad  in  deaigning  that  plaa 

CMizana  deeen«  the  best  protaclion  possi- 
ble. The  acddants  at  Three  Mile  Island  and 
Chernobyl  are  dear  evidence  that  complex 
ayatama  ■»  nuclear  plants  can  faM  and  that 
wai  roordtoatod  atVanoe  emergency  planning 
la  needed  to  protect  the  pubic 

The  Ooabioofc  and  Shoreham  plants  were 
sited  before  theee  accidents  dteproved  the 
conventional  wisdom  that  the  chances  of  nu- 
daar aoddanl  were  remote.  Now  it  is  dear 
that  the  chanoaa  aren't  remote.  The  plants 
are  located  in  denaaly  populated  arees,  and 
rssidente  are  understandably  concerned  about 


Some  would  approve  theae  planto  for  eco- 
nomic reaaona.  Why  arent  we  putting  public 
aafaty  firat?  H  wa  are  aeitous  about  pubic 
safely,  we  w«  preaanw  the  rote  created  for 
Slate  and  local  amhorWas  cherged  with  pro- 
tecUng  that  pubic  aafaty. 
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OILBCAN  URGES  A  FARSIOHTED 
ENERGY  POLICY 


1 


HON.  BENJAMIN  A.  OILMAN 

OF  mw  TOKK 
,IH  THX  HOUSE  Or  RBntCSXirTATIVCS 

Thundav.  March  S,  1987 

GILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
remind  my  odoaguea  of  two  crises  our  Natkxi 
erKlured  in  tfw  1970's.  I  refer,  of  course,  to 
ttie  1973  and  1979  energy  crisis,  wtwn  ttie 
Organizatton  of  Petroleum  Exporting  Countries 
[OPEq  seized  control  of  the  worid  oil  market, 
resulting  in  sTwrp  increases  In  oil  and  gasoline 
prioes  and  kxig  gasoNne  Knes.  Presidents 
Nixon.  Ford,  and  Carter  ail  made  efforts  to 
prevent  a  reoccurrence  of  ttiese  crises  and  to 
Insure  the  Nalton's  kmg-tarm  energy  security. 
Untortunately,  these  efforts  have  lapsed  and, 
In  fact,  we  are  now  embarking  on  shortsighted 
polfcies  ttiat  may  well  lead  us  into  an  energy 
crisis  far  worse  ttian  any  we  have  already  ex- 


OHferences  between  OPEC  countries  led  to 
a  tveakdown  in  their  price  setting  mechanism 
In  1986,  causing  oil  prnes  to  plummet  from 
roughly  $30  per  barrel  to  less  than  $10  per 
banei.  Pnces  have  incfted  back  up  to  the  cur- 
rent level  of  roughly  $17  per  barrel  of  domes- 
tK  oil,  and  almost  $14  per  barrel  for  MkJdIe 
Eaai  oil.  While  ttiese  k>w  oil  prices  have  sub- 
dued inflatkm.  ttiey  have  also  eliminated  many 
inda()ertderrt  oil  operators  in  the  United  States 
and  are  fordrig  domestx:  oil  companies  to 
curt  oil  exptoration  projects.  Consequently,  oil 
imports  surged  in  1986,  and  most  industry  an- 
alysts predtot  that  imports  may  account  for  as 
much  as  50  percent  of  our  consumptton  within 
4  ysars  and  75  percent  by  Vne  year  2000. 
These  figures  are  very  discomforting  wtien 
one  remembers  that  the  U.S.  Imported  roughly 
33  percent  of  its  oil  In  1973,  the  year  of  our 
first  major  oil  crisis.  The  level  of  oil  Imports  in 
1986  are  equivalent  to  1973  levels,  a  signift- 
cart  leap  above  tfie  levels  we  have  prevkxisiy 
makitained  in  the  1980'8.  To  further  compli- 
cate matters,  ttie  tower  prices  caused  a  sharp 
inoease  in  energy  consumptk>n,  as  America 
guzxies  the  k>w-cost  Imported  oil. 

In  response  to  the  crises  of  the  1970's,  the 
U.S.  adopted  an  energy  polny  designed  to 
promote  U.S.  energy  independence  and  to 
ensure  an  adequate  supply  of  energy  to  meet 
America's  future  needs.  This  po(k;y  empha- 
sized energy  conservatton  and  devekipment 
of  alternative  energy  sources.  Unfortunately, 
major  portrans  of  this  polKy  have  been  dis- 
mantled over  the  last  several  years:  The  Syn- 
theic  Fuel  Corporatnn  has  been  abolished; 
the  Strategk:  Petroleum  Reserve  has  seen  its 
fill-up  rate  diminished;  a  commission  headed 
by  Vice  PresMent  Bush  has  recommended 
atMMshing  fuel  economy  starxlards  for  new 
cars;  Federal  funding  for  alternative  energy 
pro)ects  has  been  slashed  and  their  tax  cred- 
its have  expired:  tax  credits  for  home  energy 
conservatton  expenditures  have  also  expired; 
proposals  are  being  made  to  raise  the  55- 
mile-per-hour  speed  limit;  and  ttie  Presklent 
vetoed  last  Congress  a  measure  requiring 
manufacturers  to  buiW  appliances  tfiat  con- 
serve electricity. 

TTie  administratton's  energy  policy  relies  on 
market  forces  to  supply  current  and  future 
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aner^  rweda.  The  Secretary  of  the  Intertor, 
DonaM  P.  Hodel.  haa  aakl.  "This  admMatra- 
tton  boKves  that  the  Government  ftfs  miaer- 
abiy  whan  it  triea  to  guide  the  price  of 
energy."  Aocordbigly.  the  adminiaaalion  is 
trying  to  remove  obatadea  to  energy  develop- 
ment on  moat  Federal  land,  cut  fundng  for  re- 
search into  alternative  energy  sources— ainoe 
that  dtervpto  the  maritet— and  has  pennitled 
market  f9rcas  to  bankrupt  many  of  our  smaller 
oil  producers.  Whle  theee  pddes  result  In 
tower  budget  expendKures  and  tower  prices 
for  consamera  in  the  short  nm.  they  wW  aiao 
lead  to  possUe  devaatation  of  many  of  our 
wiktomeas  areas  and  increasing  U.S.  depend- 
ence on  imported  d.  Moreover,  our  current 
energy  pMcy  does  not  prepare  us  for  the  day 
wfien  we  wU  have  to  switah  to  otfier  sources 
of  energy.  Ninety  percent  of  U.S.  oil  supples 
are  Hkely  to  be  depleted  by  the  year  2004, 
only  17  years  away.  We  wM  have  nowhere  to 
turn  but  the  MkMe  East,  which  possesses 
two-thirda  of  the  workfs  oil  resenres.  If  we 
teamed  anything  from  the  crises  of  the 
1970's,  it  is  that  we  cannot  base  our  Natton's 
future  on  oil. 

Devetopment  of  alternative  energy  sources 
must  be  adequately  funded.  The  United  States 
was  onca  a  leader  in  pfwtovoltak:  tachnotogy. 
wfHch  generates  electricity  with  solar  energy, 
but  now  trails  far  behind  Japan.  Norway  has 
made  great  advances  in  extracting  electrical 
energy  from  ocean  waves,  an  energy  source 
that  may  be  very  feaaiito  for  our  island  com- 
munities, induding  our  Long  Island  communi- 
ties. There  are  many  ottier  aitemative  energy 
sources  that  also  hokj  great  promise,  and  ttie 
United  States  shoukJ  now  be  preparing  for  tfie 
time  wfian  our  domestic  ol  supples  will  be 
depleted. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  beleve  it  is  most  appropriate 
for  Corigress  to  evahiate  the  current  U.S. 
energy  pdcy  at  this  juncture  and  see  if  this  is 
truly  tfie  direictton  in  wfiKh  we  wish  to  lead  our 
Natnn.  I  am  confklent  that  most  of  my  col- 
leagues ¥M  agree  that  our  present  policy  is 
shortsighted  and  must  be  redvected.  I  am 
hopeful  that  we  can  once  again  set  poNdes 
wfuch  stress  energy  conservatkm,  and  rees- 
tablish incentives  for  both  consumers  and 
businesses  to  do  so.  I  adamantly  beleve  it  is 
detrimental  to  our  nattonal  Interest  to  assume 
ttiat  market  forces  wiH  meet  our  current  and 
future  energy  needs,  and  to  further  assume 
that  OPEC  will  remain  in  disarray  and  not 
exact  graat  coste  from  us  in  tfie  future  wfien 
we  are  unabte  to  meet  our  energy  needs. 
Vk:tor  Hugo  once  wrote,  "good  government 
consists  of  knowing  how  much  future  to  intro- 
duce in  the  present" 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  few  years  ago  we  had  start- 
ed a  poicy  that  had  included  a  concern  for 
our  Natton's  future  in  It.  but  we  have  quickly 
forgotten  tfie  lessons  of  the  past  and  have 
abarxtonad  our  efforte  to  prepare  our  Natton 
for  the  liiture.  Congress  must  seriously  con- 
stoer  our  kxig-term  energy  needs,  and  adopt  a 
more  reaHstK,  farsighted  pdcy  before  the 
future  is  upon  us.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join 
in  this  effort 
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THE  PLIGHT  OP  THE 
CHERNOBILSKYS 


HON.  MERVYN  M.  DYMALLY 

OP  CAUVOSmA 
m  THK  HOUSE  or  REPBBSEHTATIVSS 

Thunday,  March  5.  1987 

Mr.  DYMALLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  submitting 
a  copy  of  a  letter  from  Mrs.  Gladys  Botwin,  a 
United  States  citizen  reeking  in  Israel,  ex- 
pressing her  appredatton  for  the  concern 
raiaed  in  the  United  States  Congress  regard- 
ing the  denial  of  exit  visas  by  sioviet  authori- 
ties to  her  famly— the  Chemotiilskys. 

The  letter  foltows: 

Haifa,  Isbakl. 
February  18. 1987. 

DsAH  CoiroBESSMAii  Dtmaixt:  Thank  you 
for  your  most  welcome  letter  pertalnins  to 
my  Jewish  RefusenU  cousins,  the  Boris 
ChemobUslLy  family  and  the  accompanying 
video  cassette  of  your  address  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

I  am  truly  grateful  for  this  very  positive 
expression  of  support.  The  fact  that  a  copy 
of  your  address  to  the  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  wss  sent  to  the 
Soviet  authorities  is  very  much  ^predated. 

Certainly  the  video  cassette  will  l)e  a  pre- 
cious family  heirloom  In  the  ChemobUsky 
family  and  one  of  their  most  precious  pos- 
sessions. 

If  possible  I  would  appreciate  your  send- 
ing me  a  copy  of  your  address  as  it  appears 
In  the  Congressional  Record.  If  possible  I 
would  l>e  grateful  for  this. 

You  have  given  courage  to  the  Chemo- 
bUsky family  and  I  feel  that  your  very  posi- 
tive expression  of  support  will  hasten  the 
day  when  this  family  receives  exit  visas  for 
Israel. 

May  Ood  bless  you  and  your  dear  ones 
every  day  In  every  way. 
Sincerely, 

Qladts  Botwin. 


DEALING  WITH  THE  EFFECTS 
OP  PAST  MINING 


HON.  DICK  CHENEY 

OF  WTOmNG 

nr  THE  HOUSE  or  representatives 
Thurtday.  March  5,  1987 

Mr.  CHENEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  today  in- 
troduced legisiatton  to  give  States  like  Wyo- 
ming more  flexibility  to  deal  with  problems 
caused  by  past  mining. 

As  my  colleagues  know.  Congress  eariier 
addressed  tfie  need  to  repair  damage  from 
past  mining  when  it  estat>lished  the  At>an- 
doned  Mine  Land  Redamatkxi  Fund  In  1977. 
Wyoming  has  received  some  $100  nnillk>n 
from  this  fund,  and  ranks  No.  4  on  a  list  of 
States  tfiat  have  received  benefits.  Hovyever, 
at  tfie  same  time,  my  State  has  contributed 
more  money  to  the  fund  than  any  other 
State— more  than  $250  millkxi  since  ttie 
fund's  inceptton. 

Over  tfie  years,  Wyoming  offkaals  have 
used  their  apportionment  of  abandoned  mine 
land  funds  to  good  advantage  to  repair  scars 
and  remove  safety  hazards  caused  by  past 
mining  of  coal  and  otfier  minerals.  But  there  is 
one  maior  prot>lem  that  has  not  been  taken 
care  of,  and  pertiaps  it  cannot  be  until  there 
are  Improvemente  in  technotogy  and  the  state 
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of  the  art  of  underground  coal  mine  redama- 
tton. 

I  refer  to  the  situatton  in  Rock  Springs, 
WY— a  town  whk:h  site  atop  a  honeycomb  of 
kmg-abandoned  underground  coal  mine  voids. 
Since  1946,  Rock  Spriirigs  citizens  have  been 
troubled  by  periodic  episodes  of  sulntoence— 
cdapsing  of  the  ceWngs  of  these  mine  votos. 
Homes  and  buainesaes  have  been  extensively 
damaged  and  occastonaNy  have  had  to  be 
abandoned.  Property  in  large  areas  of  the  dty 
has  k)st  vakie.  Most  recently,  the  Federal 
Housing  Administratton  announced  that  K 
wouki  no  kxiger  insure  property  in  parte  of 
town  thougfit  to  be  espedaHy  vulnerabto  to 
subsidence— a  move  which  coukf  overnight 
reduce  the  value  of  hundreds  of  dwellings  and 
adversely  affect  the  town's  economy. 

For  well  over  a  decade.  Rock  Springs  citi- 
zens and  Wyoming  offidais  have  seardied  for 
ways  to  do  something  about  the  subskterxx 
problem.  Millions  of  dollars  in  Federal,  State, 
and  iocai  funds  have  been  spent  to  study  tfie 
extent  of  the  mine  vdds  and  to  try  to  keep 
them  from  collapsing. 

The  mettiod  of  cfKMce  in  recent  years  has 
been  to  try  to  t>ackfill  tfie  vokls  t>y  pumping  in 
a  slurry  mixture.  But  ttiere  is  reason  to  believe 
tfiat  backfilling  intended  to  prevent  sut>sidence 
has,  itself,  triggered  more  sutisklence  in  adja- 
cent areas. 

As  a  result  the  State  of  Wyoming  is  seek- 
ing other  metfiods  to  deal  with  the  subsidence 
problem  in  Rock  Springs  and  elsewfiere. 

It  is  questtonatiie,  Mr.  Speaker,  wfietfier  a 
good,  cost-effective  solutton  to  this  kmgstand- 
ing  problem  will  be  found  before  1992,  when 
the  tax  on  coal  whk^  finances  the  Abandoned 
Mine  Larxjs  Fund  is  scfieduled  to  expire.  That 
is  unfortunate,  because  it  was  the  existence 
of  a  serious  subsklence  problem  in  Rock 
Springs  that  In  part  accounted  for  congres- 
snnal  actkxi  to  set  up  the  fund  in  tfie  first 
place.  Wyoming's  congresskxial  delegatton  at 
tfte  time  played  a  major  role  in  establisiiing 
the  fund,  with  tfie  hope  ttiat  Rock  Springs  citi- 
zens woukj  tie  among  tfiose  helped.  It  wouki 
be  a  shame  if,  wfien  the  tax  expires  in  1992, 
tfie  sutisklence  protilem  in  Rod(  Springs  re- 
mained—espedaily  given  tfie  fact  tfiat  Wyo- 
ming will  have  contributed  more  taxes  to  tfie 
fund  tfian  any  other  State. 

The  bill  I  have  introduced  today  at  tfie  re- 
quest of  Rock  Springs  area  citizens  woukJ 
permit  tfie  State  of  Wyoming,  and  any  otfier 
State  that  so  desires,  to  set  askle  up  to  10 
percent  of  its  annual  alkxatton  from  tfie  Aban- 
doned Mine  Lands  Fund  in  a  special  trust 
fund.  Money  in  this  special  fund  couki  be  used 
after  1992  to  address  remaining  mine  reda- 
matton  problems  such  as  the  one  in  Rock 
Springs  whk:h  defy  immediate  solutton. 

By  my  calculattons,  this  bill  wouki  give  Wyo- 
ming the  optton  of  setting  askte  roughly  $13 
millon  by  1992  if  tfie  State  elected  to  estat>- 
lish  such  a  trust  fund.  This  amount  represents 
10  percent  of  tfie  State's  estimated  projected 
annual  alkx^ation  between  now  and  1992. 

My  bill  does  not  alter  any  State's  altocatk}n, 
and  it  does  not  in  any  way  diange  tfie  pur- 
poses for  wheh  abandoned  mine  land  funds 
can  be  spent  It  simply  gives  States  tfie  ftoxi- 
bHity  to  set  astoe  a  small  portnn  of  their  AML 
alk>cattons  for  use  in  tfie  future  to  solve  prob- 


lems ttiat  for 
cannot  be  solved  now. 
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technical  or  otfwr  raasona. 


'NATIONAL  OPERA-nON  PROM/ 
GRADUA'nON  KICKOPP  DAY" 
LEGISLATION 


HON.  MARILYN  LLOYD 


m  THE  HOUSE  or 


'ATIVBB 


TTiurtday,  March  S,  1987 

Mrs.  LLOYD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  recently  joined 
with  a  number  of  my  coloaguei  in  coaponaor- 

ing  tegislatnn  to  deaignate  March  11,  1967. 
as  "Nattonal  OperMton  Prom/Graduabon 
Knkoff  Day."  This  day  would  mari(  the  begirt- 
ning  of  planning  for  subatance-frae  com- 
mencement activities  nattonwhte. 

I  beleve  the  effort  to  promote  dnjg  and  al- 
cohol-free activities  for  graduating  atudante  in 
tocai  communities  across  ttie  country  is  abeo- 
Hjtely  eesenlial.  The  House  Select  CommRlee 
on  NarcotKs  and  Abuse  recently  reported  tfiat 
each  year  thousands  of  toonagors  dte  and 
otfiers  are  seriously  injured  In  alcofid  and 
drug-related  traffk:  acddents.  Many  of  tfieee 
acdderrts  occur  during  tfie  graduatnn  aeaaon, 
turning  joy  into  tragedy.  By  planning  now,  we 
all  can  prevent  tfie  recurrence  of  such  tragic 
proporttons  for  our  senkxs  graduating  in  1967. 

lam  heartened  by  the  fad  that  the  Natk)nal 
Institute  on  Dmg  Abuse  [NIDA]  of  the  Akxihd, 
Dmg  Abuse  and  Mental  Health  Administratton, 
recently  reported  the  resuKs  of  tfie  12th 
annual  survey  of  dmg  abuae  among  high 
schod  sennrs  which  found  that  the  downward 
trend  in  illkat  drug  use,  wfiich  staled  in  1985, 
continued  to  dedine  in  1966.  This  survey  ties 
tieen  corxfucted  by  tfie  University  of  Mtefv- 
gan's  Institute  for  Social  Reaearch  ainoe 
1975. 

I  am  tremendously  pleaaed  that  the  dowrv 
ward  trends  are  continuing.  It  tals  us  tfiat 
more  and  more  young  Americans  are  recog- 
nizing tfie  dangers  of  Wdt  drugs  and  diooaing 
a  drug-free  lifestyto.  I  am  hopeful  that  efforte 
such  as  "Operatnn  Prom/Graduatkxi"  wW  en- 
courage even  more  young  peopto  to  abstain 
from  recreational  drug  and  alcofid  abuse 
while  enjoying  the  rites  of  passage  from  high 
schod  and,  in  turn,  pravent  tfie  tragk:  toes  of 
life  through  serious  traffk:  aoddente. 

We  must  continue  to  impress  upon  our 
youth  tfie  seriousness  of  driving  wfile  under 
the  infhjence  of  akx)hd  or  drugs.  Ttie  Depart- 
ment of  Transportatkxi  recently  reported  that 
10  percent  of  all  driven  on  wookond  nigfite 
can  be  legally  defined  as  Intoxicated.  Amaz- 
ingly, 4  out  of  every  10  driven  admit  to  driving 
white  under  the  inftoence  of  akxifiol.  We  must 
work  to  insure  tfie  contirHied  awareness  of  our 
teenagere  to  tfie  magnitude  of  tfiis  protilem 
for  all  of  us. 

I  believe  that  detenwice  is  the  key  to  stop- 
ping intoxKated  motoriste  and  that  our  young 
peopte  shoukl  also  be  made  aware  of  the 
progress  wfuch  has  been  made  in  the  enact- 
ment of  strtoter  laws  ki  tfiis  area  and  tfie  aeri- 
ousness  of  tfie  impad  ttiese  laws  coukl  have 
on  their  lives.  In  the  laat  6  yean,  45  States 
have  passed  at  least  360  laws  to  crack  down 
on  drunk  driven.  The  new  laws  call  for  man- 
datory jaH  or  prison  sentences  for  fkst  or 
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wMy  honor  in  wfA^  ■  molorM  wtto  hwj  cd- 
iKlMf  —won  DWn  T—U  in  4  years  plowed 
Into  ■  VoQiL  UbiQ  two  people  end  ecerring  a 
fr^^MT  old  for  Ho. 

■BOMoni  MQMHon  mBnaea  n  eetaoHsn 
•  nrtionil  mHmum  drtntdng  age  of  21  t>y 
wMWiuMwH  r=«daral  funda  from  States  not 
having  such  a  law  was  paaaed  by  the  geth 
Oongraaa  (Puble  Law  98-363). 

In  sprtnQ^  tMfwn  taanaoars'  thoughts  tum  to 
graduationi  praniSi  and  tripa  to  the  beach, 
vary  law  atop  to  oonaldar  the  conaoquoncos 
of  drinkfeig  and  drMng.  Yet,  trafHc  accidonts 
involving  iloohol  arc  a  leadbig  cause  of  death 
tor  yoidh  batwaan  the  agaa  of  16  and  24.  with 
Urn  number  of  falalliai  eacsiating  in  May  and 
Juna.  fVawanion  adMbea.  begun  well  in  ad- 
wanoa  of  the  graduating  season,  can  ensure 
Mial  aioohal4«latod  driving  fatalties  are  no 
longar  part  of  the  tradMorw  associated  with 
gradualon  night  I  wholeheartedly  support  this 
oNortand  urge  my  colaaguos  to  join  with  me 
now  In  yonaoring  the  National  Operation 
Pram/GraduaMon  Kicteoff  Day  reeolution  and 
urgency  of  the  message   it 


TRIBUTE  TO  SOT.  PETER  T. 
MAOINNIS 


HON.  CURT  WELDON 

OW  tWnnTLYUKIA 
Dr  TBI  HOUSE  or  RIPRSSKirr  ATTVXS 

Thwndaif.  March  5. 1987 

Mr.  WELDON.  Mr.  Speaiter,  it  is  my  sincere 
)  to  announce  the  retirement  of  a  man 
ned  tlw  town  of  Swarthmore  and 
ttw  oounly  of  Dalawaro  ter  some  39  years. 
Owarthmore  Poloa  SgL  Peter  T.  Maginnis  wtti 
be  miaaed  by  Na  frienda  on  the  force  as  well 
as  by  the  oommunily  he  served.  Dednation  to 
duty  and  wanynuas  to  help  those  in  need 
have  baan  the  mark  of  ttiis  career  officer. 

Thara  ia  an  underlying  circumstance  that 
has  faraugM  about  the  retirement  of  this  fine 
otioar  and  one  that  ahoutd  be  recognized. 
Pate  wH  bo  leaving  the  (Ob  he  so  dearly  loved 
in  order  to  molta  room  on  the  poloe  depart- 
ment roater  for  Naaon  who  wishes  to  foliow 
in  Na  foolitepa.  Pate  is  a  man  of  extraordi- 
nary aarvioe  and  It  ia  only  fitting  that  his  deci- 
*)n  to  laava  the  polce  departnent,  is  aimed 
at  helping  both  the  community  and  his  family. 
TNa  unaaNWt  gealure  ia  typical  of  Pete,  who 
has  ghwn  ao  vary  much  to  ao  many  people. 

Pate  Magbwiia  haa  bean  a  commissioner  on 
ttw  RUoy  Townahip  Board  of  CommissionerB 
ainoa  1980.  Pate  has  aiao  been  a  volunteer 
in  Fdlaom  from  the  time  he  was  a 
Hto  pubic  aarvioe  does  not  stop 
Vwra.  Pete  has  driven  a  school  bus  for  Our 
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Lady  of  Psrpatual  Help,  in  Morton  for  the  past 
40  years.  He  has  been  an  exemplary  citizen  in 
hit  community  and  we  in  Delaware  County  are 
proud  to  honor  him  on  this  happy  occasion. 

PoCce  officers  sra  seldom  praisod  or  appre- 
ciated for  ttw  sorvicos  they  provide  to  tttoir 
communities.  We  tend  to  overlook  the  impor- 
taaoeof  theee  men  and  women  until  we  need 
ttiam.  However,  on  this  occaaton  I  wouM  like 
to  ttwnk  aH  of  the  fine  police  officers  of  the 
S^enth  Congresstonal  District  of  Pennsylva- 
nia by  recognizing  Pete's  many  years  servtoe. 

I  wish  Peter  IMaginnis  and  his  eight  chiMren 
ths  very  best  in  his  retirement  I  am  certain 
ttiat  he  will  enjoy  ttw  years  to  come  as  much 
as  he  dkl  the  past  39. 

Good  luck  and  good  health  in  your  retire- 
mant  Pete. 


March  5,  1987 


EDITORIAL  DEPLORES 
CONGRESSIONAL  LEAKS 


HON.  GERALD  B.H.  SOLOMON 

OF  mw  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVE8 

Thunday,  March  S,  1987 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  pleas- 
ure to  insert  in  the  Record  a  Wall  Street 
Journal  artKto,  dated  March  4.  This  artKie 
paints  out  ttie  Tower  report  critKism  of  the 
Natkxiai  Security  Council,  but  it  also  brings  to 
the  surface  two  points  not  often  covered  by 
ths  networks  and  major  newspapers.  I  refer  to 
ttw  intrusion  of  tfiis  body  in  ttie  realm  of  for- 
eign policy,  wtiich  is  the  proper  responsibility 
of  the  executive  branch,  and  the  inability  of 
this  body  to  refrain  from  selective  leaks. 
[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Mar.  4. 

1987] 

TowKR  Rkpoet:  Oh  the  Skparatioh  Or 

Powsas 

(Following  are  excerpts  from  the  Tower 
Report's  "specific  recommendations."  A  re- 
lated editorial  appesn  nearby.) 

1.  The  KatUmal  Security  Act  of  1947.  The 
flaws  of  procedure  and  failures  of  responsi- 
bility revealed  by  our  study  do  not  susgest 
any  inadequacies  in  the  provisions  of  the 
NftUonal  Security  Act  of  1947  th&t  deal  with 
the  structure  and  the  operation  of  the  NSC 
syirt«m.  ...  It  strikes  a  iMlance  between 
formal  structure  and  flexibility  adequate  to 
permit  each  president  to  tailor  the  system 
to  fit  his  needs. 

As  a  general  matter,  the  NSC  staff  should 
nat  engage  in  the  implementation  of  policy 
or  the  conduct  of  operations.  This  compro- 
mises their  oversight  role  and  usurps  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  departments  and  agen- 
das. But  the  Inflexibility  of  a  legislative  re- 
striction should  l>e  avoided.  Terms  such  as 
"operation"  and  "implementation"  are  diffl- 
cttlt  to  define,  and  a  legislative  proscription 
might  preclude  some  future  president  from 
ntking  a  very  constructive  use  of  the  NSC 
staff. 

Predisposition  on  sizing  the  staff  should 
be  toward  fewer  rather  than  more.  But  a 
logislatlve  restriction  cannot  foresee  the  re- 
quirements of  future  presidents. 

3.  Senate  Confirmation  of  the  National  Se- 
curity Adviser.  It  has  been  suggested  that 
the  lob  of  national  sectirity  adviser  has 
become  so  Important  that  its  holder  should 
be  screened  by  the  process  of  confirmation, 
and  that  once  confirmed  he  should  return 
fNquenUy  for  questioning  by  Congress. 


We  bald  a  different  view.  Tlie  national  se- 
curity adviser  does,  and  should  continue  to, 
serve  oaiy  one  master,  and  that  is  the  presi- 
dent. Airtber,  ocnflimatlon  Is  inconsistent 
with  the  role  of  the  naUonal  security  advis- 
er sho«4d  play.  He  should  not  decide,  only 
advise.  Be  should  not  engage  in  policy  Im- 
plonentaticm  or  opwatl<»is.  He  should  serve 
the  president,  with  no  collateral  and  poten- 
tially diverting  loyalUes. 

Only  one  of  the  former  govenunent  offi- 
cials interviewed  favored  Senate  confirma- 
tion of  the  national  security  adviser.  While 
c«Hisult4Uton  with  Congress  received  wide 
supportk  confirmation  and  formal  question- 
ing were  iH>POsed.  Several  suggested  that  if 
the  nat4onal  security  adviser  were  to  lieoome 
a  position  subject  to  confirmation,  it  could 
induce  the  president  to  turn  to  other  inter- 
nal staff  or  to  people  outside  government  to 
play  that  role. 

3.  The  Interaoency  Proceu.  It  is  the  na- 
tional security  adviser  who  has  the  greatest 
Interest  in  m»iriT»g  the  national  security 
process  work,  for  it  is  this  process  by  which 
the  president  obtains  the  information,  Iwck- 
ground,  and  analysis  he  requires  to  make 
dedsioits  and  Iniild  support  for  his  program. 

We  r^ccnnmend  that  the  national  security 
adviser  chair  th?  senior-level  axmnittee  of 
the  NSC  syston. 

4.  CoDert  Action.  Policy  formulation  and 
implementation  are  usuidly  managed  by  a 
team  of  experts  led  by  policy-making  gener- 
alists.  Covert  action  requirements  are  no 
different,  but  there  is  a  need  to  limit,  some- 
times severely,  the  number  of  individuals  in- 
volved. The  lives  of  many  people  may  t>e  at 
stake,  as  ...  in  the  attempt  to  rescue  the 
hostages  in  Tehran.  Premature  disclosure 
might  kill  the  idea  in  embryo,  as  could  have 
t>eeti  the  case  In  the  opening  of  relations 
with  China. 

The  Obsession  with  secrecy  and  preoccupa- 
tion with  leaks  threaten  to  paralyze  the  gov- 
ernment in  its  handling  of  covert  oper- 
ations. Unfortunately,  the  concern  is  not 
misplaced.  The  selective  leak  has  become  a 
principal  means  of  waging  bureaucratic  war- 
fare. 

We  recommend  that  each  administration 
formulate  precise  procedures  for  restricted 
consideration  of  covert  action  and  that, 
once  formulated,  those  procedures  l>e  strict- 
ly adhered  to. 

5.  77ie  iZoIe  of  the  CIA.  Some  aspects  of 
the  Iran  arms  sales  raised  broader  questions 
in  the  aiinds  of  the  l>oard  regarding  the  role 
of  the  CIA 

The  KSC  staff  was  actively  involved  in  the 
preparation  of  the  May  10,  1085,  update  to 
the  Special  National  Intelligence  Estimate 
on  Iran.  It  is  a  matter  of  concern  if  this  in- 
volvement and  the  strong  views  of  the  NSC 
staff  members  were  allowed  to  influence  the 
intelllaence  Judgments. 

6.  Lepal  Counsel.  From  time  to  time  issues 
with  iisportant  legal  ramifications  will  come 
before  the  National  Security  CoundL 

The  board  recommends  that  the  position 
of  legal  adviser  to  the  NSC  be  enhanced  in 
stature  and  In  its  role  within  the  NSC  staff. 

7.  Secrecy  and  Congress.  There  is  a  natu- 
ral tension  between  the  desire  for  secrecy 
and  the  need  to  consult  Congress  on  covert 
operatfons.  Presidents  seem  to  be  increas- 
ingly concerned  alwut  leaks  of  classified  in- 
formation as  their  administrations  progress. 

However,  the  numt>er  of  memtien  and 
staff  iavolved  in  reviewing  covert  activities 
is  larg#;  It  provides  cause  for  concern  and  a 
conveident  excuse  for  presidents  to  avoid 
oongreasioiud  consultation. 
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We  reoammeod  that  Congress  consider  re- 
placing the  ezlsUng  Intelllgenoe  committees 
of  the  respective  houses  with  a  new  Joint 
committee  with  a  restricted  staff  to  oversee 
the  bitellisenoe  community,  patterned  after 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  that 
existed  until  the  mid-1970s. 

8.  PrivaUxlna  National  Security  Policy. 
Careful  and  limited  use  of  people  outside 
the  UJS.  government  may  Iw  very  helpful  in 
some  unique  cases.  But  this  practice  raises 
substantial  questions.  It  can  create  conflict 
of  interest  problems.  Private  or  foreii^ 
sources  may  have  different  policy  Interests 
or  personal  motives  and  may  exploit  their 
aasodatlon  with  a  VJR.  government  effort. 

We  recommend  against  having  implemen- 
tation and  policy  oversight  dominated  by  in- 
termediaries. We  do  not  recommend  barring 
limited  use  of  private  individuals  to  sssist  in 
United  States  diplomatic  initiatives  or  in 
covert  activities.  We  caution  against  using 
such  people  except  in  very  limited  ways  and 
under  close  observation  and  supervision. 


FEET  PEOPLE 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  UGOMARSINO 

OPCALDOUriA 

nr  THE  HOUSE  or  rkpresehtattves 
TTiurtday.  March  5,  1987 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  recent 
article  in  tfte  New  Republk;  by  RonaM  Radosh 
is  entitled  "Feet  People."  For  some  years, 
thoae  of  us  supporting  the  administration's 
policy  in  Central  America  have  argued  that  the 
Sandniste  govemmerrt  In  Nicaragua  iwill  cause 
a  ftow  of  refugees  ttiat  wHI  make  ttie  number 
of  Vietnamese  "twat  people"  pale  in  compari- 
son. 

Tlw  report  by  Mr.  Radosh  also  points  out 
that  ttie  vast  majority  of  the  refugees  are 
Campesinos,  the  mral  poor,  "precisely  the 
kirxi  of  peopto  for  wtiom  tfte  Sarxliniste  revo- 
lution was  supposedly  carried  out"  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  read  the  foitowing  article  and 
consider  carefully  its  impltoations  for  future 
U.S.  policy  in  ttie  regton. 

The  article  foltows: 

CXHTSAL  AimicA's  Latsst  RxruGKEs:  FXR 
Pkopu 

In  1983  President  Reagan  predicted  that 
the  policies  of  the  Sandinista  Government 
of  Nicaragua  would  generate  a  surge  of  Nlc- 
araguan  refugees.  An  administration  official 
said  that  "whole  villages  in  Nicaragua  would 
pick  up  and  move  across  the  Iwrder"  into 
Hondiuvs  and  Costa  Rica.  Critics  of  sdmln- 
Istratlon  policy,  such  as  Americas  Watch, 
challenged  these  predictions.  In  a  July  1985 
report  it  said  that  "since  the  Sandinistas 
came  to  power,  despite  the  military  conflict 
and  the  hardships  resulting  from  it . . .  Nica- 
ragua has  ab8ort>ed  more  former  refugees 
that  it  has  created  new  ones." 

The  harsh  truth  is  that  the  flow  of  refu- 
gees now  is  even  worse  the  administration 
predicted  it  would  l>e.  The  official  statistics 
of  the  United  Nations  High  Commissioner 
for  Refugees  shows  that  as  of  last  Oeceml>er 
the  UNHCR  was  assisting  24,195  Nicara- 
guan  refugees  in  Honduras.  An  additional 
30,000  to  100,000  unregistered  Nicaraguans, 
not  including  Misklto  Indians,  have  fled  to 
Honduras.  In  Costa  Rica  21,954  Nicaraguans 
have  registered  as  refugees  with  the  govern- 
ment and  thousands  of  illegal  aliens  have 
slipped  into  the  coimtry  unnoticed.  The  vast 
majority  of  the  170,000  Illegal  aliens  now  In 
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CosU  Rica  an  t>elleved  by  the  CosU  Rlcan 
government  to  be  Nicaraguans. 

Nicaragua  has  not  always  been  the  coun- 
try in  the  region  producing  the  most  refu- 
gees. For  the  last  Ave  years  that  dubious 
distinction  rested  with  Ouatemala  and  El 
Salvador,  where  the  peasant  and  Indian 
populations  have  fled  lx>th  lirutal  oounterin- 
surgency  wan  and  of  fically  sanctioned  re- 
pression. As  late  as  mid- 1984,  El  Salvador 
had  six  times  as  many  refugees  as  Nicsra- 
giia.  However,  the  plight  of  these  Salvador- 
an  refugees  has  hcea  recognised  by  human 
rights  groups  and  received  much  attention 
from  the  many  organizations  that  are  criti- 
cal of  U.S.  foreign  policy  in  Central  Amer- 
ica. These  same  organizations  have  tended 
to  ignore  or  to  twinimte^  the  very  existence 
of  Nicaragua's  refugees. 

The  numliers  of  refugees  from  Nicaragua 
are  increasing.  Serge  Male,  a  French  admin- 
istrator of  the  Honduran  camps  for  the 
UNHCR,  says  that  atwut  300  Nicaraguan 
refugees  are  arriving  per  month  in  Hondu- 
ras. "Nicaraguan  refugees,"  he  stressed, 
"now  compose  the  majority  of  refugees  flee- 
ing from  countries  in  Central  America."  In 
Costa  Rica,  for  example,  6,126  Nlcaragiuns 
were  granted  refugee  status  in  1986  alone 
and  were  put  into  X7NHCR  camps.  That 
year  only  37  Salvadorans  sought  refuge  in 
Costa  Rica.  (In  1980,  In  contrast,  there  were 
2.147  Salvadoran  refugees,  and  only  86  Nica- 
raguans.) 

These  Nicaraguans  have  left  for  various 
reasons:  a  desire  to  avoid  the  draft,  and  op- 
position to  Sandinista  polldes  such  as 
forced  partidpation  is  state  cooperatives  po- 
litical and  other  human  rights  abuses,  oppo- 
sition to  religious  freedom,  and  forced  relo- 
cation into  strategic  hamlets.  Still  others 
left  l>ecause  of  the  deteriorating  economic 
conditions.  Virtually  none  of  the  refugees  I 
spoke  with  said  they  had  fled  to  get  away 
from  contra-imposed  terror.  The  relocation 
of  peasants  who  live  near  war  aones,  and  the 
Nicaraguan  government's  declaration  of  cer- 
tain areas  as  "free-fire  sones."  are  particu- 
larly resented  by  most  compeslnos. 

Ironically,  Nicaragua  now  seems  to  tx  im- 
plementing a  policy  carried  out  first  by 
right-wing  authoritarian  regimes  in  Guate- 
mala and  El  Salvador.  In  those  two  coun- 
tries, peasants  suffered  under  equally  severe 
relocation  programs  with  the  exact  same  ra- 
tionale: dear  the  countryside  of  peasants  so 
that  the  guerrillas  have  no  one  to  blend  In 
with.  In  all  three  cases,  the  human  rights 
violations  have  l)een  massive. 

In  January  I  visited  four  camps,  which  to- 
gether held  10,000  refugees:  Alvaperal  and 
Boca  Arena!  in  Costa  Rica,  and  Jacaleapa 
and  Teupasanti  In  Honduras.  The  facilities 
in  Costa  Rica,  located  near  the  northern 
Iwrder  with  Nicaragua,  are  lotted  and 
guarded  by  armed  and  uniformed  Costa 
Rlcan  security  officials.  There  are  plumbing 
facilities  and  electridty,  but  the  refugees 
live  in  massive  dorms  the  size  of  airplane 
hangare,  each  f  Ued  with  htmdreds  of  bunk 
beds.  The  camps  in  Honduras  sit  on  large 
open  spaces  of  clay  dirt,  with  not  trees  for 
shade,  and  are  surrounded  by  high  fraces  of 
l>art>ed  wire.  There  is  no  electridty.  and  are 
no  sanitary  facilities  except  primitive  out- 
houses. The  living  quarters  are  himdreds  of 
small  wood  huts.  In  these  tiny  quarters  sev- 
eral families  share  a  qiaoe  barely  adequate 
for  two  people.  These  people  try  to  get  by 
on  what  little  the  Red  Cross  is  able  to  pro- 
vide. 

Fifty  refugees  In  the  Costa  Rican  camps 
told  us  of  Indiscriminate  Iwmbing  and 
shooting    of    dvlllans    by    the    Sandinista 
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aimed  forces.  They  told  their  stories  relno- 
tantly,  and  only  responded  after  we  asked 
them  what  events  In  particular  led  theaa  fi- 
nally to  flee  their  ooaatry.  They  are  from 
the  remote,  scarcely  popvdated  central  and 
southern  Zelaya  region.  They  are  rdigtooa 
people  who  do  not  wish  to  go  to  rescttls 
ment  cmnmunlties  or  state-run  cooperatives, 
and  who  desire  to  regain  their  own  bard- 
worked  parcels  of  land.  'Hiey  also  live  in  an 
area  in  which  the  omtras  have  been  active, 
close  to  where  Eugme  Hasenfus's  plane  was 
headed  Iwfore  It  crashed.  And  because  many 
of  the  peasants  in  these  areas  undoubtedly 
cooperate  with  the  contras.  the  Sandinistas 
see  ample  reason  to  try  and  tntatat  with 
their  Uvellhood. 

According  to  a  report  In  the  December  29 
Barrieada,  the  official  «-~wwi^«  paper,  the 
Sandinista  army  has  successfully  carried  out 
a  "tactical  strike"  in  the  area  In  Zelaya  near 
Blueflelds,  which  has  nuuaged  to  "neutral- 
ise" the  contras.  Since  June  1965.  the  paper 
reported,  the  army  had  engaged  to  'Oper- 
ation Bambu,"  now  declared  a  success.  Ap- 
parently many  of  the  refugees  we  spoke  to 
were  victims  of  this  operatioD.  A  report  to 
the  Febnuuy  6  Wall  Street  Journal,  based 
on  interviews  with  Sandinista  leaders  to  Ma- 
nagua, says  that  to  the  Atlantic  coast  areas, 
the  Sandinistas  had  created  "a  defense 
cordon  of  mHitarlaed  agricultural  eoopenr 
tlves."  Moreover,  "the  Sandinistas  showed 
off  their  Increased  mllltwy  prowess  to  De- 
cember, during  two  impressive  exercises 
that  demonstrated  their  ability  to  execute  a 
highly  mobile  combined  aimed  assault  using 
the  increased  firepower  of  Soviet  Hind  hell- 
copters  and  anti-aircraft  weapons."  The  ref- 
ugees' story  suggests  that  this  action  was  a 
bit  more  than  a  mere  exercise. 

They  talked  of  txMnbing  raids,  and  of 
friends  and  neighbors,  indudlng  young  diQ- 
dren.  who  had  died  from  the  attacks.  They 
also  told  of  the  destruction  of  houses, 
churches,  schools,  and  other  twiildings 
They  descrilied  the  air  attacks  as  OHisisttng 
of  a  combination  of  grenades,  rockets,  auto- 
matic fire,  and  explosives  dropped  from  up 
to  six  Mi-Hind  24  or  other  helicopters, 
Push-Pull  planes  and/or  a  li^t  stnale- 
engtoe  plane.  We  were  told  that  army  tiat- 
tallons  sometimes  arrived  on  foot  after  the 
air  attack,  to  carry  out  a  mop-up  opoatloo. 
One  refugee.  Juan  Marttnes  Bravo,  de- 
scril>ed  two  battaUons  that  came  throu^ 
his  village  in  June  1985.  killing  one  seven- 
year-old  lx>y  and  a  friend.  These  "search 
snd  destroy"  mlsstons  went  from  farm  to 
farm  shooting  anyone  they  saw,  taking  and 
killing  livestock,  snd  buiiilng  houses  that 
had  survived  the  air  attack. 

The  refugees  said  the  Nicaraguan  govern- 
ment had  made  no  attempt  to  evacuate 
them,  or  to  warn  them  to  advance  of  bomb- 
ing raids.  The  raids  took  placed  on  their 
homes  and  villages,  and  not  against  the  con- 
tras whm  their  troops  were  present.  In 
some  cases  contras  had  passed  throu^ 
their  villages  previously,  or  were  a  few 
hours  away.  The  Sandinistas  made  no  dls- 
ttoction  l>etween  dvlllans  and  combatants 
as  targets,  and  fired  todiacrimlnately  on 
men,  women,  and  chlldrezL 

A  middle-aged  evangelical  preacher,  Teo- 
filo  Garcia  Oarda,  from  Punta  Oorda.  a 
town  on  Nicaragua's  Atlantic  coast  between 
Blueflelds  and  San  Juan  del  Norte,  told  us 
of  a  bombing  raid  carried  out  by  six  helicop- 
ters. It  took  place  on  December  9,  1986.  He 
was  among  a  group  of  57  people  who  had  ar- 
rived at  the  refugee  camp  to  mid-January, 
four  days  l>efoR  we  QxAe  with  them.  They 
bad    walked    through    Nicaragua    for    six 
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"Tbar  OHd  BTOMdM  and  automaUc 
K"  Ouda  nld.  "Tbey  bombed  El 
a  Fear  ago  aod  now  they 
.OordB,  wbere  all  the  campe- 
I  Ufa.  TiMM  «aa  do  wanlnc:  they  only 
to  km  OB.  .  .  "  In  aU.  the  refugees 
W9  luf  ihiwuJ  raported  indtacttantaiate  air 
and  graond  attacki  in  aeven  TtDacea  In  the 
Zday»  mkn.  In  11  aeparate  tnddenta.  The 
nidi  daaily  wm  meant  tokSUta  drive  out 
of  the  regioB  any  campeeinae  whoae  f anns 
Bight  nrva  aa  a  potential  aooroe  of  food  for 
thaeoBtzaa. 

Pabapa  the  noat  poignant  atory  I  heard 
in  Ooita  Rlea  «aa  that  of  a  middle4«ed  car- 
penter from  ifanagoa.  Joae  Luia  I^caya 
Oareta.  A  memhw  of  the  Free  Apoatollc 
Churdi.  Idcaya  waa  arreated  in  May  1984. 
and  aeentttv  poUoe  threatened  to  UU  his  aon 
if  ha  kept  on  with  hia  praadytlaing.  He  and 
40  oUier  membef  of  hia  church  were  or- 
dared  to  ceaae  their  prayer  meetings.  Iron- 
ically, Laeaya  waa  an  evangelical  who  be- 
longed to  the  trade  union  dominated  by  the 
old-Une   Moooow-oriented    Communists    of 


I^eaya  had  Juat  arrived  at  the  camp,  after 
walkhig  TS  days  with  his  pregnant  wife  and 
five  young  children.  He  had  been  admon- 
Uiad  in  Managua  not  to  practice  his  reli- 
gion, and  was  denied  valued  ration  and  med- 
ical cards  tram  the  local  block  committee. 
nnaUy  the  BaroWntsras  ordered  him  to  work 
"vatamtarOy"  full-time  on  Sunday  as  well  as 
Saturday.  He  left  for  a  remote  and  rural 
area  near  Nueva  Qutaen,  wh&te  a  relative 
had  a  HBall  flnca,  and  where  he  hoped  to 
start  a  new  Ufe.  But  a  prolonged  Invasion 
from  U^t  Infantry  f oroea  began  on  March 
1.  and  the  troopa  ahot  at  anyone  they  saw. 
After  the  fighting  erupted  in  the  area  and  It 
became  Impoaalble  to  find  enough  food  for 
his  family,  he  decided  to  undertake  the  har- 
rowing two-and-arhalf  month  trek  out  of 


Oonvetsatlon  with  over  150  refugees  at 
the  Honduran  campa  iModuced  a  different 
picture.  They  had  not  been  subject  to  infan- 
try or  air  attacka.  but  left  because  they  had 
been  persecuted  t>y  the  government.  The 
refugees  at  Jaealeapa  and  Teupasanti  camps 
were  larady  campeainna.  who  complained  of 
the  HanithilBfaB'  tnaistOTicf  that  they  give  up 
their  small  plots  and  Join  state-run  coopera- 
ttvea.  Theae  anaU  farmers  are  bitterly  op- 
pooed  to  the  Sandinistas,  and  some  of  them 
are  openly  pro«ontra. 

Others  dwrJinad  to  support  the  contra 
effort.  The  Oiristian  evangelicals  opposed 
flirting  on  either  side.  One  young  man  In 
hia  earty  aoa  esplainwi  that  "It  is  hard  to  be 
young  In  mcaiagua.  and  It  is  hard  to  be 
young  here."  In  hia  country,  he  said.  If  you 
oppoaed  the  Sandinistas  they  called  you  a 
contra.  In  the  campa  the  older  men  called 
him  a  Sanrttnista.  becauae  he  refused  to  Join 
the  rebda.  "n.  deapise  the  Sandinistas."  he 
told  me.  "but  there  must  be  some  other  way 
to  defeat  them  than  by  more  bloodshed.  As 
a  Christian.  I  cannot  accept  the  path  of  the 
contra." 

Tbooe  tilling  all  at  these  campa  are  not 
the  wealthy  Mlearaguan  bourgeoisie,  some 
of  whom  are  still  Uving  in  Managua  and 
doing  a  good  business  with  the  government. 
Mor  are  they  the  middle-class  exOes  who 
have  IneameB  and  Jobs  In  other  countries, 
"nie  retogMB  seem  predaely  the  Und  of 
people  for  whom  the  Sandinistas  revolution 
was  JiippiiaBdly  carried  out.  Tet  they  are 
the  people  who  expresa  only  disdain  for  the 
Banrtlniatas'  agenda  for  their  country.  They 
are  becoming  a  generation  of  perpetual  ref - 
-tilling  the  countryside  In  neighbor- 
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Int  lands  that  cannot  afford  to  absorb  them 
Into  their  own  economies.  They  wait  for  a 
settlement  of  the  problems  in  their  coimtry, 
bearing  witness  to  a  world  that  seems  not 
even  to  know  of  their  existence.— Rohald 
Radosr. 

Konald  Radoab  recently  returned  from  a 
fact-finding  mission  to  refugee  camps  In 
Honduras  and  Costa  Rica  for  the  Puebla  In- 
stitute, lay  Catholic  human  rights  organiza- 
tion based  In  New  York. 


IRRIGATION  SUBSIDY  REFORM 
ACT  OP  1987 


HON.  HOWARD  WOLPE 

or  MicHioAn 

ni  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKFRESEHTATTVXS 

TTiunday,  March  S.  1987 

Mr.  WOLPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  100th  Corv 
gr*ss  is  confrorrted  tiy  many  difficutt  issues, 
but  runaway  Federal  budget  deficits,  the  crisis 
in  American  agriculture  and  the  destructive 
use  of  our  h4ation's  water  resources  are 
arnong  the  most  pressing.  That  is  why  I  am 
joining  my  distinguished  colleagues— Mr. 
GSJOENSON,  Mr.  Sharp,  and  Mr.  Kiloee— in 
introducing  commonsense  legislation  that  wHI 
simultaneously  reduce  the  deficit,  help  elimi- 
nate price-depressing  farm  surpluses,  and 
conserve  America's  water  resources. 

The  Irrigation  Subsidy  Reform  Act  of  1987 
wil  put  an  and  to  one  of  the  most  shocking, 
wasteful  arxj  counterproductive  elements  of 
current  farm  polk:y.  Under  current  law,  we 
gNe  some  farmers  subsidized  water  to  grow 
crops  already  in  surplus  and  then,  at  the  same 
time,  we  pay  ottier  farmers  not  to  grow  ttie 
same  surplus  CTops.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  polk:y  is 
fraught  with  craziness.  It  is  crazy  farm  polk:y. 
It  te  crazy  fiscal  polk:y.  It  is  crazy  environmen- 
tal policy. 

We  all  krxMv  ttie  disastrous  consequences 
world  agncultural  surpluses  have  had  upon 
American  farmers  and  farm  incomes.  Thou- 
sands of  farmers  have  gone  out  of  business 
because  pnce-depressing  surpluses  have  pre- 
vented farmers  from  getting  a  fair  retum  on 
th«ir  labor  and  investments.  The  1985  farm 
biH  took  significant  steps  to  reduce  surpluses 
by  establishing  a  huge  conservation  reserve 
under  whKh  we  will  pay  farmers  to  take  40 
mWion  acreas  out  of  production  over  ttie  next 
5  years,  in  addition  to  the  millions  of  acres  of 
annual  set-askJes  under  ttie  Wheat  and  Feed 
Giains  Program.  It  is  absurd,  and  of  no  help  to 
overall  farm  incomes,  that  we  are  simulta- 
neously paying  irrigatren  subskiies  for  growing 
sirplus  crops. 

This  polKy  is  also  crazy  from  ttie  perspec- 
ti>«  of  the  Amertean  taxpayer.  A  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  report  indk^tes  ttiat  45 
percent  of  the  lands  inigated  with  federally 
stiiskJized  water  are  being  used  to  grow 
crops  that  ttie  Government  is  paying  ottier 
farmers  not  to  grow.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Con- 
gress knows;  and  more  importantly,  the  tax- 
payer knows  that  this  makes  no  sense.  In 
fact  ttie  current  farm  sut>skly  system  txjrdens 
ttie  taxpayer  in  five  distinct  ways: 

Rrst.  tax  dollars  sutwidtee  water  to  turn 
desert  land  into  unneeded  farm  acreage  used 
to  grow  unneeded  crops; 
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Secorid.  tax  dollars  subskSze  water  wtik^h 
encouraoea  the  constructkxi  of  new  and  ex- 
pensive water  projects; 

Third,  tax  dollars  pay  some  farmers  not  to 
grow  surplus  crops.  wtiMe  provkSng  water  sub- 
sidies to  ottier  farmers  to  grow  the  same  crop; 

Fourth,  tax  dollars  help  pay  for  storage 
costs  when  surplus  crops  are  grown;  and 

Fifth,  tax  doHars  cover  commodity  support 
payments  to  farmers  wfien  prk»-depressing 
surptusoB  cause  the  bottom  to  fall  out  of  their 
maikets. 

It  is  lAterly  incomprehensible  to  ask  taxpay- 
ers to  pey  for  subskiy  piled  on  subskiy  on  top 
of  subsUy  at  a  time  when  Congress  is  faced 
with  a  S180  billkxi  defk:it  and  a  $2  trillnn  na- 
tkxialdebl 

Rnally,  this  policy  makes  no  environmental 
sense,  kiigatnn  projects  often  damage  or  de- 
stroy ttv  fragile  habitat  for  fish  and  wikllife 
provkJed  by  the  rivers  and  streams  of  ttie  arid 
West  Furthermore,  excessive  applKatxxi  of  ir- 
rigatkm  water  has  been  found  to  leach  miner- 
als and  salts  from  ttie  soil,  and  can  render 
valuable  land  useless  for  agrwulture  or  poi- 
sonous to  wiklKfe.  These  damages  do  not  dis- 
appear. Restoratkxi  and  cleanup  are  rarely 
cheaper  easy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  togk:  of  the  legislatk>n  in- 
troduced today  is  pure  and  simple — if  a  farmer 
ctioosea  to  use  ttie  water  from  federally  sut>si- 
dized  infgatton  projects  to  grow  more  surplus 
crops,  that  fanner  must  pay  the  taxpayer  back 
in  full  for  the  cost  of  provkjing  the  water.  Last 
year  under  ttie  excellent  leadership  of  our  es- 
teemed former  colleague  Berkley  Bedell,  a 
similar  gmendment  to  end  this  wasteful  con- 
flKt  between  agriculture  and  irrigatnn  subsi- 
dies received  broad-based,  bipartisan  support 
before  it  was  nanxnvly  defeated— 203-199.  As 
ttie  butlget  defkat  remains  ever  present,  ttie 
cost  of  farm  programs  increases  and  ttie  Na- 
tnn's  water  supply  tiecomes  more  fragile. 

I  am  confklent  ttiat  ttie  100th  Congress  will 
see  the  bill  for  what  it  is— fair  and  sensible.  It 
is  fair  gnd  sensible  to  ttie  farmer  wtio  does 
not  receive  irrigatnn  subsklies.  It  is  fair  and 
sensibM  to  taxpayers  because  ttiey  stioukJ  not 
have  to  pay  for  these  indefensitile  inlgatkxi 
sut)sklias.  Finally,  it  is  fair  and  sensible  to 
future  gsneratrans  wtio  will  tienefit  immensely 
from  ttie  ImH's  bUtt-in  cost  incentives  to  con- 
serve our  Natk>n's  finite  water  supplies. 

I  confnend  my  colleagues,  Mr.  Gejoenson, 
Mr.  Sharp,  and  Mr.  Kiloee  for  continuing  Mr. 
Bedell's  steadfast  commitment  to  see  that  this 
bill  t>eaomes  law.  I  strongly  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  this  critk»l  measure. 


CHILD  HEALTH  ENCENTIVES 
REFORM  PLAN 


HON.  ED  JENKINS 

or  GBORCIA 
IN  TRZ  ROUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  5. 1987 

Mr.  JENKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to 
offer  legisiatton  today  ttiat  woukj  provMe 
strong  incentives  for  businesses  to  inckxie 
chiUreff  s  preventive  care  in  ttieir  emptoyee 
health  tMnefit  packages.  Spectfk»lly,  such 
coverage  wouM  be  required  for  ttie  insurance 
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premkjms  to  be  deductX)le  as  a  business  ex- 
pense. 

Emptoyer  group  health  kisurance  plans  are 
the  major  method  of  financing  health  care  in 
ttie  United  States.  More  ttian  80  percent  of  ail 
employment  groups  now  tiave  some  form  of 
private  health  insurance.  Few  Amerteans 
wouM  dtoagree  with  ttie  adage  "an  ounce  of 
prevention  is  worth  a  pound  of  cure,"  yet  our 
present  system  of  heailth  care  contradk^ts  this 
propositkxi.  Unfortunately,  most  coverage  pro- 
vkled  by  health  insurance  plans  is  aimed  at 
acute  care,  not  preventive  care.  The  result  is 
a  sk;kness  system,  in  wtik^h  costs  are  out  of 
control,  rattier  ttian  a  true  health  insurance 
system  ttiat  woukJ  avoki  unnecessary  illness- 
es. 

Nowtiere  is  this  focus  less  appropriate  than 
wlien  applied  to  chiklren.  Yet  the  fact  is  group 
health  insurance  plans  have  been  given  no  in- 
centive to  cover  ttie  servk»s  children  need 
most 

Ttie  legislatkm  I  am  introducing  today,  the 
ctiiki  health  incentives  reform  plan  [CHIRP], 
focuses  on  ctiikiren  for  a  simple  reason:  more 
than  any  other  age  group  in  ttie  poputatkin, 
chikiren  require  regular  preventive  care  and 
screening  to  detect  and  prevent  disease  and 
disorders.  Preventive  care  not  only  improves 
ttieir  overall  health  but  it  is  also  cost  effective. 

Numerous  studies,  including  important 
recent  work  by  a  congressk>nal  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Children,  Youth  and  Families,  have 
stiown  that  immunizations  save  money  in  the 
long  run.  Results  indk»te  that  for  every  dollar 
spent  on  measles  vaccinatk>ns,  $10  is  saved; 
for  every  dollar  spent  on  mumps  vaccinatk>ns, 
$7.40  is  saved.  Ottier  studies  have  demon- 
strated ttiat  eligible  Medk»kl  children  provkled 
with  earty  and  periodk:  screening,  diagnosis, 
and  treatment  [EPSDT]  have  30  to  50  percent 
lower  hospital  and  medk»l  costs  than  do 
ottier  Medk»kl  children. 

Opponents  to  health  insurance  coverage  for 
preventive  servnes  for  children  argue  ttiat 
regular  health  screenings  are  a  tiudgetable 
expense.  However,  young  familes  with  chil- 
dren generally  have  limited  incomes  and  must 
rely  heavily  on  ttieir  empkiyer-provided  health 
insurance.  If  ttie  plan  does  not  cover  preven- 
tive tiealth  care,  such  as  immunizatk>ns,  many 
families  will  wait  for  serious  symptoms  to 
appear  before  paying  for  care.  The  sad  taith 
is  ttiat  ttiousands  of  pre-school-age  children 
are  not  immunized.  Beskies  ttie  tragk:  diminu- 
tion in  ttie  quality  of  life  for  a  child  left  retard- 
ed by  measles,  the  cost  of  lifetime  institutk}nal 
care  can  t)e  staggering — estimates  range  from 
$500,000  to  $1  millkxi. 

The  average  monttity  cost  per  family  for  the 
additkxial  coverage  outlined  in  this  bill  would 
be  at  most  $2.28,  or  atxxit  1  percent  of  ttie 
emptoyer's  current  payment  The  cost  for  all 
recommended  servnes  from  birth  through  ttie 
age  of  20  is  approximately  equal  to  ttie  cost 
of  1  day  in  a  tiospital. 

We  in  Congress  wtio  have  responsit>ility  for 
promoting  the  public  health  are  keenly  aware 
of  ttie  effnacy  of  preventive  care  for  chikJren. 
We  mandate  first-dollar  coverage  of  ttiese 
servnes  in  MedicaU  and  in  federally  qualified 
HMO's.  And  so  k)ng  as  taxpayers  are  subsi- 
dizing group  health  plans— to  ttie  tune  of  $32 
billkxi  in  1966 — I  tiave  no  hesitatkxi  in  effec- 
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tivety  mandating  that  chiM  health  servk»s 
become  a  part  of  standard  benefit  packages. 
I  tielieve  ttiat  ttiis  is  an  important  step  to 
take,  and  support  for  this  measure  will  come 
from  all  groups  in  our  society  wtio  feel  as  I  do: 
ttiat  our  ctiikiren  are  our  most  important  and 
precious  asset  and  that  ttieir  health  must  tie 
protected. 


ALL  VETERAN  HOMEOWNERS 
DESERVE  OPPORTUNITY  TO 
REFINANCE  VA  LOANS 


HON.  MARVIN  LEATH 

or  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thunday,  March  S,  1987 

Mr.  LEATH  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
recent  decline  in  tiome  mortgage  interest 
rates  tias  resulted  in  lowered  housing  costs 
for  millkKis  of  Americans,  including  tens  of 
thousands  of  veterans.  The  difference  be- 
tween mortgage  payments  on  a  loan  at  BVt 
percent  compared  to  a  \oan  at  say,  13  per- 
cent can  mean  $100  a  month  or  more  for  a 
veteran  hometxiyer.  And  $100  a  month  is  a 
k>t  to  someone  ^ng  to  put  food  on  ttie  table 
and  support  a  family. 

Many  veterans  with  existing  VA-guaranteed 
loans  have  refinanced  ttieir  mortgages,  but 
some  veterans  are  precluded  from  doing  so 
unless  they  give  up  ttie  VA  guarantee. 

Military  offk;ers  and  enlisted  personnel  wtio 
are  transferred  to  new  duty  statk>ns,  as  well 
as  Foreign  Service  offk^rs  and  diplomatx: 
personnel,  are  not  allowed  to  refinance  ttieir 
VA  liome  loans  t>ecause  ttiey  do  not  reskle  at 
the  home.  This  law  is  archak:  and  needs  to  be 
changed. 

It  just  makes  all  ttie  sense  in  ttie  worid  that 
a  veteran  with  a  lower  interest  rate  is  much 
less  likely  to  default.  Why  not  guarantee  a 
safer  loan?  Everytiody  lienefits.  The  veteran 
gets  lower  house  payments,  fewer  indivkjuals 
default  on  mortgages  and  the  Government 
gets  addittonal  revenue  from  the  VA  funding 
fee,  wtiteh  is  1  percent 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  veterans  are  deserving  of 
the  housing  benefit  and  stiouid  not  be  penal- 
ized t>ecause  they  have  ctiosen  to  continue 
serving  ttieir  country.  They  should  not  be 
denied  the  right  to  refinance  ttieir  VA  tiome 
k>ans  simply  tiecause  ttiey  tiave  t)een  trans- 
ferred. In  keeping  with  this  belief,  I  am  today 
introducing  legislatkin  that  will  alter  the  law  to 
allow  these  veterans  to  refinance. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  favorably  conskier 
this  legislatkm. 


REFORMS  NEEDED  IN 
BILINGUAL  EDUCATION 


HON.  HARRIS  W.  FAWELL 

or  nxncois 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  5,  1987 

Mr.  FAWELL  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  joined 
ttie  vKe  ctiairman  of  ttie  Educatkxi  and  Latx>r 
Committee,  Jim  Jeffords,  and  ttie  vk»  chair- 
man of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tkxi  Subcommittee,  Bill  Goodung,  in  intro- 
ducing legislatkxi  which  makes  k>ng  overdue 
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reforms  in  our  Federal  tiWnguai  educatkm  pro- 
gram. I  urge  my  colleagues  in  ttie  House  to 
cosponsor  ttie  Bilingual  Educatkjn  Amend- 
ments of  1987,  whch  is  essentially  klentKal  to 
H.R.  4538  in  the  99th  Congress. 

Current  law  restricts  96  percent  of  ttie  $143 
millk>n  Federal  txlingual  budget  to  programs 
that  use  bilingual  instructors  to  teach  limited- 
English  profKient  students  in  ttieir  native  lan- 
guage until  ttiey  leam  enough  English  to  move 
into  regular  classes.  This  mettiod  of  teactwig 
is  referred  to  as  transitnnal  bHingual  educa- 
tion. The  remaining  4  percent  of  ttie  funds  is 
used  for  special  alternative  instructkxi  ap- 
proacties,  such  as  English  as  a  second  lan- 
guage [ESL]  and  English  immerskm.  Ttiis  leg- 
islatk>n,  proposed  by  the  administratkin,  lifts 
ttie  4-percent  cap  to  give  k>cal  sctiool  distrk:ls 
greater  flexibility  in  determining  wtHch  mettiod 
of  instructxjn  is  ttie  most  effective  for  teactiing 
limited-English  profkMnt  chikiren. 

This  major  reform  is  not  an  attempt  to  gut 
bilingual  educatkxi  or  throw  immigrant  ctiikiren 
Into  a  sink-or-swim  situation.  Instead,  ttie  tiilirv 
gual  educatkxi  amendments  reflects  a  "wtiat 
works"  approach  for  teaching  immigrant  ctiil- 
dren  English  in  ttie  quKkest  and  most  effec- 
tive manner.  Many  sctiool  districts  believe 
transitkxial  instructkxi  best  prepares  non-Eng- 
lish children  for  regular  English  classes.  Ttiere 
are  ottier  sctiool  districts,  however,  wtiKh  be- 
lieve alternative  instructkin  is  more  effective 
than  transitk>nal  instructkxi.  And  this  senti- 
ment is  growing.  In  1985,  over  25  percent  of 
the  total  grant  appik»tkxis  for  bilingual  funds 
were  for  alternative  instructkxi.  Because  of 
the  4-percent  cap,  many  worttiwhile  proposals 
were  rejected. 

Ttie  growing  interest  in  using  alternative  in- 
structk>n  as  a  means  of  teaching  confirms 
wtiat  researctiers  tiave  tieen  stating  for  ttie 
past  several  years:  transitkjnal  biUngual  edu- 
catk>n  has  not  been  stiown  to  be  more  suc- 
cessful than  ottier  mettiods  of  instructkxi  in 
helping  limited-English  profkaent  ctiikiren  leam 
English. 

For  example,  Diane  Ravitch,  one  of  the 
country's  leading  education  tiistorians,  corv 
eluded  in  her  book,  "The  Schools  We  De- 
serve": 

The  bUlnsu&l  method  may  or  may  not  be 
the  l>e8t  way  to  leam  English.  *  *  *  Immer- 
sion programs  may  not  l>e  ^propriate  for 
all  ctiUdren,  but  then  neither  is  any  single 
pedagogical  method.  The  method  to  l>e  used 
should  be  determined  by  the  school  authori- 
ties and  the  professional  staff,  iMsed  on 
their  resources  and  competence. 

In  an  artk:le  in  the  Journal  of  Law  and  Edu- 
catk>n,  Christine  Rossell  and  J.M.  Ross  con- 
cluded from  a  compretiensive  review  of  ttie  lit- 
erature ttiat 

The  research  does  not  support  transition- 
al bilingual  education  as  a  superior  Instruc- 
tional technique  for  Increasing  the  English 
langiiage  achievement  of  [limited-English 
proficient]  ctiildren. 

Finally,  a  recent  Congresskxial  Research 
ServKe  report  found  that 

[Tlhe  lack  of  conclusive,  nationally  repre- 
sentative research  studies  and  program  eval- 
uations of  the  effectiveness  of  different  In- 
structional approaches  as  actually  imple- 
mented with  specific  types  of  [llmlted-Eng- 
llsh  proficient]  students  In  various  program 
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the  moat  ef  • 
vpraa^  for  (Umlted- 
ilDBcneraL 

no  oonokMiM  widsnos  iturt 
it  bstlir  ttwn  wt- 
Oon0nM  ttoutd  not  nMndMis  Itwt  a 
of  Iw  MbiQUil  oducdion  funds  be 
I  fof  kmMonfll  hwlnjclion.  TTw  logMslion 
todiy  fOCOQnlm  whit  the  re- 
m  Mylno:  no  ono  nwlhod  of  in- 
I  nun  Ds  prHcnDoo  n  miuw. 
Tho  uMmato  goal  of  ttw  Fedval  Binguai 
EducHton  Aogrim  to  to  holp  non^nglM  c>«- 
in  EngMi  as  quicMy 
71w  faangual  oducotion  amend- 
by  recogniz- 
Ing  ttMl  local  school  dhWcli  ara  in  the  beat 
poaWon  to  dalanwlna  the  educational  noeda  of 
thalr  Iniltod-EnQlWi  prefldant  atudenta. 


HTPOCRI8T  AND  HUMAN 

RIOBT8  VIOLATIONS  OF  VIET- 
NAM 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  UGOMARSINO 

orcAUToamA 
Df  THE  HOU8K  OF  SBrBBSIirTATIVIS 

Thundaw.  MarOi  5. 1987 
I*.  LAQOMARSING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  cal  ttto  ananMon  of  my  coNeaBues  to 
Iha  avanls  wNch  occur  daily  in  Southeast 
Alia  as  a  rasiA  of  the  actions  of  the  Govem- 
fflanl  of  VMiam.  The  Vtetnameae  Govem- 
msnl  dsfiaa  Us  own  people  basic  human 
iljNi  and  oppiatssi  Ha  minority  ethnic  groups 
auch  as  the  CNnaae  and  Hmong  peoples.  The 
fsauK  of  this  paiaecution  has  been  that  hun- 
dtads  of  thousands  of  Viatnameae  have  left 
•ta  homaa  thai  their  famHas  have  o«»ned  for 
oanlurtaa  and  tied  from  the  tsnor  and  risked 
thair  Iwaa  to  find  freedom.  Vietnameee  des- 
potism doaa  not  stop  at  its  bordsrs.  Vietnam- 
eee hagamony  over  neighboring  Laos  ex- 
poees  tlw  Lj»  people  to  these  same  brutal 
danMB  of  basic  human  rights.  Vietnam's  inva- 
sion of  Csmbodto  and  the  subsequent  estab- 
Ishmant  of  a  pivpat  government  there  is 
even  more  rsprshensUe.  The  subjugation  of 
Cambodta  and  oppression  of  its  people  is  a 
aMuaMon  that  the  UnNad  States  cannot  ignore. 
I  would  ■»  to  draw  my  ooitoagues  attentkxi  to 
the  raaponaa  of  Mr.  W.  Ijswis  Amseiem,  a 
caraar  FdralBn  Sanica  OfHoar  at  the  United 
Naiiona.  to  comments  made  by  the  rapresent- 
aHva  of  Vietnam.  Mr.  Amaelem  accurately  and 
eloquently  describes  the  hypocrisy  end  human 
rights  violaiiona  of  Vietnam: 

Ifr.  Cbaliman  .  .  .  there  Is  aometblnc 
wrona  with  my  eaipleoe.  Aocordlnc  to  It.  the 
VletDamcae  repreaentattve  spoke  of  radsm 
and  self-detomlnattao.  We  know.  Sir,  that 
thla  eaimot  lie  so.  becauae  the  ^^tnamese 
rrpieatiitstlK  would  not  l>e  ao  Bhameleaa  u 
to  ipeak  on  theae  items. 

Tbe  Vtetnameae  aoveniment  is  one  of  the 
moat  radst  on  esrth.  Loc*  at  what  has  hap- 
pened to  the  ethnic  Chlneee.  to  the  Hmons. 
and  to  the  other  minorities  in  Vietnam. 
Look,  Or,  at  what  has  happened  to  the 
people  of  Kampuchea.  Bven  as  we  q>eak.  aU 
of  theae  people  are  betaic  perMcuted.  tor- 
tured, starred,  murdered,  and  driven  into 
ezfle  tv  Hanoi  What  about  the  hundreds  of 
tboaaands  of  boat  people  who  have  fled 
VIetDamr  Theae  inehide  one  of  the  founders 
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of  the  National  Uberation  Front  who  now 
Uvea  in  Parla,  where  he  has  found  the  tree- 
dotn  denied  him  at  home.  Who  knows  how 
many  more  would  leave  the  Vietnameee 
gulag  If  they  could? 

Aocordlnc  to  my  earpiece,  the  Vietnameee 
representative  spoke  of  the  right  to  Uve  free 
of  the  nuclear  threat  Mr.  Chairman,  surely 
we  should  speak  first  of  more  liaslc  ri^ts 
such  as  the  right  of  the  Kampuchean 
people  to  Uve  free  of  Vietnamese  tanks  and 
bayonets;  to  live  free  of  Vietnameae  chemi- 
cal weapons;  to  live  free  of  ^etnameae 
terror  and  occupation— tai  short.  Sir.  the 
rl^t  to  live  free. 

Again,  according  to  my  olivlous  defective 
earpiece,  the  Vietnamese  representative 
speke  of  'self  determination.'  Surely  this 
reyreaentatlve  knows  what  her  country's 
troopa  are  doing  In  Kampuchea.  They  are 
there  to  prop  up  an  unpopular  and  repres- 
sive government,  which  seeks  to  deny  the 
people  of  Kampuchea  their  right  to  self-de- 
tefmlnation. 

Z  hope  technical  services  corrects  this  seri- 
ous flaw  in  my  earpiece  before  I  begin  to  be- 
lieve that  the  Vietnanese  representative 
said  what  I  thoiight  I  heard  her  say. 


THE  MERCHANT  lifARINE   DECO- 
RA'nONS  AND  MEDALS  ACT 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

OP  mw  TOBX 
in  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESKRTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  5.  1987 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  introducing 
letfslation  that  wouM  provide  for  recognition 
of  ttw  merchant  marine  seamen  who  perform 
ditfinguished  end  meritorious  service  in  time 
of  war  or  nationai  emergency. 

This  bill  wouM  continue  existit>g  decora- 
tions, insignia,  and  awards  and  would  provide 
for  addHional  awards.  K  wouM  also  reinstate 
authority  for  ttie  Secretary  of  Transportation  to 
issue  awards  for  service  prior  to  July  1.  1950. 
tt  provides  for  the  issuance,  at  no  cost,  of  a 
U.S.  flag  and  a  grave  mariner  to  ttw  family  or 
personal  representative  of  a  deceased 
seaman,  wtx>  served  In  the  U.S.  merchant 
marine  during  World  War  II  or  in  support  of 
the  Armed  Forces  of  ttie  United  States  or  our 
alMss  in  sut>sequent  periods  of  war  or  national 
emergency. 

This  bill  would  also  continue  the  existing 
procedures  for  issuing  the  gallant  ship  award 
to  U.S.-  and  foreign-flag  vessels  that  partici- 
pale  in  outstandvig  or  gallant  action  in  marine 
dtesters  or  other  emergencies  for  the  pur- 
pose of  saving  life  and  property  at  sea. 

T\\e  primary  change  in  existing  law  con- 
cerns seamen  «vtK>  served  in  World  War  II.  It 
is  ttie  second  of  two  bills  designed  to  honor 
these  seamen.  The  United  States  is  the  only 
major  maritime  country  that  has  failed  to  ade- 
quately compensate  mercfiant  seamen.  A  little 
history  beara  repeating.  Wtien  tiiat  war  was 
upon  us,  thousands  of  merchant  seamen  re- 
sponded to  ttie  call  of  duty  to  man  vessels  of 
all  types  ttiat  were  requisittoned  or  soon  to  t>e 
delivered  from  our  shipyards.  Many  wtio  sailed 
into  hamn's  way  were  younger  or  older  than 
draft  age.  Many  wtw  were  of  draft  age  were 
often  exempted  from  military  conscription  due 
to  their  physical  conditnn.  Those  wtw  were  of 
draft  age  and  physically  fit  were  often  not  ac- 
oapted  into  the  Amied  Forces  and  were  ad- 
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vised  to  oonVnue  employment  in  ttte  meithant 
marina  due  to  the  axbame  shortage  of  com- 
pewm  raeicnam  seamen.  Many  oi  mem  were 
essentislly  under  mWary  control,  performed 
wartime  rasponsfeWaa  In  oontoat  araaa,  and 
were  often  ttte  target  of  enemy  attack.  Many 
were  csfiturad  and  became  prieonars  of  war 
for  iengfiy  perioda.  Thay  wars  aH  volunteers. 
They  ware  properly  referred  to  as  our  fourth 
srm  of  datanse. 

This  tegisiation  provides  for  recognition  of 
ttiis  sonfioa  ttvough  decorations  and  medals. 
Due  to  ttie  few  remaining  merchant  seaman 
who  served  during  World  Wv  II,  the  costs— 
inckjdtog  administrative  costs— are  estimated 
at  less  ttian  $200,000  a  year  and  even  less  in 
the  ou^ears  as  these  heroes  decline  in 
number  with  ttw  pessage  of  time. 

The  honor  arxl  tribute  due  ttwse  brave  mer- 
chant saamen  are  tong  overdue.  I  hope  my 
coHeaguBS  will  Join  me  in  supporting  this  im- 
portant bgislattoa 
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TEXTILE  AND  APPAREL  TRADE 
ACT  OF  1987-A  BAD  IDEA 


FAMILY  FARM  ACT  OF  1987 


HON.  PAT  WILLIAMS 

or  MORTAHA 

ni  "asm  house  of  kkpheskhtativks 
Thunday,  March  S,  1987 

Mr.  WILUAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  often  we  hear 
ttiat  ttw  wortd  has  cfianged.  And  in  respect  to 
agriculture,  indeed  ttw  worid  has  changed.  In 
sfiaping  our  agriculture  policy,  however,  ttw 
Presideilt— and  unfortunately  the  Congress- 
have  acted  as  ttwugh  no  changes  whatsoever 
have  occurred  in  our  agriculture  ecomony, 
pricing  atructure,  trade  competitiveness,  or  ttw 
structure  of  our  agriculture. 

Today  my  colleagues  and  I  are  introducing 
ttw  Fanlily  Farm  Act  of  1987.  This  legislation 
recognises  the  new  world  order  by  atwndon- 
ing  ttw  outdated  notion  ttwt  more  production 
means  aiore  prosperity.  Today's  surplus  com- 
modKy  realities  require  absolute  production  re- 
stiwit»--when  America's  farmers  order 
ttwm — this  legislation  provides  ttwm.  We  be- 
lieve that  these  production  restraints  will, 
through  reduced  Government  storage  costs 
and  redjced  deficiency  payments,  tower  ttw 
cost  to  ttw  Federal  Treasury  t>y  pertiaps  as 
much  aa  $40  billion  over  5  years.  But  more 
important,  by  raising  market  price  the  income 
to  farmers  is  expected  to  increase  more  ttian 
$10  billion  annually. 

Some  say  thia  bHI  is  inflationary.  They  are 
correct  Occasionally  in  ttw  morning  I  like  to 
have  a  bowl  of  cereal  and  a  couple  of  pieces 
of  toast  I'm  going  to  have  to  pay  an  addHnn- 
al  one-fiftti  of  a  cent  I  for  one  am  willing  to 
endure  that  bit  of  inflation  to  save  our  farmers. 
I  believe  ttw  American  people  recognize  ttw 
importaace  of  keeping  our  family  farmers  and 
when  ttley  have  ttiat  breakfast  are  willing  to 
pay  a  fiftti  of  a  cent — arxl  more. 

Mr.  Speaker,  now,  during  critteal  ecorKxnic 
crisis  in  agriculture  is  an  opportunity  to  correct 
ttw  course  of  Government  assistance  to  our 
family  farmers.  I  want  to  encourage  my  coi- 
ieagues  and  ttw  congressional  leadership—^ 
recogniion  of  ttw  cfiange  in  worid  agricul- 
tura— to  change  ttw  direction  of  our  agricul- 
ture policy  and  to  help  ua  move  ttiis  bill. 


HON.  JOHN  R.  MILLER 

OF  WASHIXaiOIl 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPBESEMTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  S,  1987 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Waahington.  Mr.  Speeker, 
reoentty  I  received  a  Dear  Colleague  letter 
from  ttw  congresstonal  textile  caucus.  They 
invited  me  to  Join  in  cosponsoring  ttw  Textile 
and  Apparel  Trade  Act  of  1987.  Mr.  Speaker, 
let  me  tell  you  wrtiy  I  will  not  oosponsor  ttiis 
bill. 

We  have  heard  and  read  a  tot  about  ttw 
need  for  industrial  competitiveness.  Wtiile  ev- 
eryone has  a  different  definition  for  competi- 
tiveness, I  delirw  it  as  ttw  ability  of  American 
manufacturers  and  service  industries  to  com- 
pete succeesfuHy  in  ttw  international  market- 
place. The  system  of  international  trade  wtsch 
devetoped  after  Worid  War  II  tias  served  our 
Nation  and  our  twing  partners  in  ttw  worid 
very  well.  At  ttw  heart  of  ttiis  system  is  ttw 
belief — not  ttw  fact— ttiat  trade  barriers  ulti- 
mately harm  everyone.  Trade  barriers  mean 
less  trade.  As  a  result  consumers  pay  more 
for  goods  or  services.  As  trading  partners  re- 
taliate against  orw  another,  workers  tose  jobs 
in  trade  and  trade  related  industries.  Mr. 
Speaker,  when  we  stop  bvding  abroad,  we 
stop  growing  at  tiome. 

Ttwre  is  no  question  but  ttiat  our  huge  trade 
deficit  is  a  problem.  We  are  now  taking  posi- 
tive and  eftoctive  steps  to  reduce  ttiis  defkat 
t>y  boosting  our  own  exports.  Everyorw  agrees 
on  ttw  key  eiemente:  Cut  the  Federal  deficit 
remove  counterproductive  export  restrtotions 
on  nondefense  technotogies,  stiBamline  ttw 
export  Hcensing  process  arxj  unify  our  trade 
apparatos.  Ttwse  are  positive  steps  aixxjt 
which  we  alt  agree. 

Mr.  Speaker,  ttiose  of  us  vyho  want  to  cor- 
rect ttw  trade  deficit  know  ttiat  ttiese  positive 
steps  stKXJkl  also  include  actions  by  countries 
like  Japan  and  West  Germany  to  stimulate 
ttwir  economies;  for  Korea,  Hong  Kong,  and 
Taiwan  to  altow  ttwir  currencies  to  ftoat  rattier 
ttian  being  tied  to  ttw  dollar.  Ttwse  steps  will 
help  American  exporters. 

Last  session  Congress  passed  a  bill,  H.R. 
1562,  whtoh  woukl  have  had  ttw  opposite 
effect  Some  Members  of  this  body  voted  for 
ttiis  biH  beceuse  ttwy  wanted  to  save  jotis  in 
ttwir  tKXTW  States,  ottwrs  twcause  ttwy 
wanted  to  send  ttw  President  a  message,  and 
so  on.  But  here  in  Congress,  we  have  a  duty 
to  ask  if  an  industry  really  needs  protectton 
and  tiow  ttiose  protections  will  affect  our  Na- 
tion's economic  and  strategk:  interests. 

Mr.  Speaker,  ttw  most  protected  industry  in 
America  is  not  steel,  it  is  not  automobiles,  it  is 
not  stwes,  it  is  not  agriculture.  Tlw  truth  is  ttw 
most  protected  indiMtry  in  the  Nation  is  ttw 
manufacture  of  domestic  textiles.  We  have 
txiilt  so  many  protections  around  domestic 
textiles  that  it  is  ttw  Fort  Krwx  of  American  in- 
dustty. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker  2  years  ago,  we  were 
tokl  ttiat  if  we  dkln't  grant  this  industry  even 
greater  protections,  ttiat  it  woukj  dte  on  the 
vine  witti  ttiousands  of  Jotn  tost  in  textito 

States  forever. 
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Well,  H.R.  1562  dkl  not  become  law.  I  am 
proud  to  say  ttwt  I  worked  hard  to  sustain  the 
PresMenfs  veto  of  ttiis  dangerous  protection- 
ist tegisiation.  But  let's  take  a  took  at  ttw  re- 
sulting "rack  and  min"  in  the  textito  industiy. 

I  dont  call  textiles  the  Fort  Knox  of  Ameri- 
can industiy  just  twcause  it  is  ttw  most  pro- 
tected industiy  in  ttiis  Natxxi.  Ladies  arxi  gen- 
tiemen,  ttwre's  goto  in  ttwm  ttiar  hiHs.  The 
profito  of  the  eigfit  major  textite  mills  grew  by 
181  percent  during  ttw  first  ttvee  quarters  of 
1986.  Textito  stocks  outperformed  every  major 
Wall  Street  index  in  1966,  gaining  an  average 
of  30  percent  And  production?  Surely  wittwut 
more  protectwn  domestic  production  must 
have  coHapaed.  Hardly.  According  to  industry 
trade  publications,  textito  output  has  soared 
more  ttian  20  percent — ^five  times  faster  ttian 
ttw  growth  in  U.S.  manufacturing.  Ttw  industry 
is  using  93.6  percent  of  ita  capacity. 

And  what  of  thoae  thousands  of  tost  jobs? 
Industry  emptoyment  levels  remain  tiigh  and 
overall  emptoyment  wen  betow  the  national 
average.  All  four  major  textito  States  have  an 
unemptoyment  rate  1  %  percent  betow  the  na- 
tional average. 

Cleariy,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Fort  Knox  of 
American  industry  is  secure  and  thriving.  Ttw 
peopte  wtw  need  protection  are  ttw  Amertoan 
consumers,  wtw  will  twve  to  pay  higtwr  prices 
because  Fort  Knox  needs  more  protection. 
Tell  ttiat  to  the  tow-inconw  single  mottwr 
wtwn  she  has  to  buy  her  ctiiklren  new  coats 
next  winter. 

Our  exporters  wilt  also  need  protection  from 
the  retaliation  ttiat  will  surely  foltow  ttw  erec- 
tion of  ttiese  trade  Iwrriers.  China,  ttw  great- 
est untapped  market  will  not  txiy  American 
wtwat  or  airplanes,  or  computers,  or  machine 
tools,  or  American  anything.  Ttwy  will  trade  In- 
stead with  ttw  French  and  Japanese  and  Ger- 
mans. 

The  fragito  democracies  in  countries  like  the 
Ptiilippines  and  Singapore  will  also  need  pro- 
tection as  ttwy  suffer  ttw  toss  of  a  key  market 
and  have  ttw  economic  twsis  of  ttwir  political 
freedom— the  free  market— shaken.  Shoukj 
ttwy  twiieve  us  wtwn  we  say  the  free  market 
is  ttw  key  to  prosperity  wtiile  we  stwt  off  our 
markets  to  them?  Ttw  Prime  Minister  of 
Singapore,  Mr.  Lee,  reminded  ttw  Congress  of 
this  harsh  reality  last  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Ttw  Textile  and  Apparel  Trade 
Act  of  1987  was  a  bad  toea  in  1986  and  it  is 
still  a  bad  idea.  I  urge  my  colleagues  not  to 
cosponsor  ttiis  bill. 
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inoonw  of  $5,000  as  one  with  an  income  of 
$50,000.  This  tianslates  into  a  higher  tax 
burden  for  ttw  tow-Income  famiy.  Neverthe- 
less, each  yeer,  some  Members  of  Congrees 
consider  increasing  excise  taxea  as  a  means 
of  generating  more  revenue. 

I  have  a  special  interest  in  ttw  Federal 
excise  tax  on  cigarettes  since  my  congres- 
sional distiict  is  the  leading  producer  of  totwc- 
co  in  ttw  State  of  South  Carolina.  I  also  have 
a  special  interest  in  ensuring  ttwt  my  corwtitu- 
ems  are  taxed  in  a  fair  and  equitabto  manner. 
Excise  taxes  are  not  equitabto  and  to  increase 
the  tax  spedftoally  on  cigarettes  places  an  in- 
ordirwte  txjrden  on  tow-  and  mtodto-income 
families  in  my  distrtot  wtw  have  made  ttw  de- 
ciston  to  purchase  cigarettes. 

For  years.  Congress  tias  heard  ttw  argu- 
ment ttiat  excise  taxes  are  regressive.  Now, 
the  CBO  justifies  our  arguments.  The  study 
states.  "An  increase  in  ttw  excise  tax  on  to- 
twcco  wouM  tw  ttw  most  regressive  of  all  ttw 
tax  increases  constoered."  Ttw  study  re- 
viewed the  effects  of  increasing  ttw  excise  tax 
on  beer,  wine,  kquor.  totwcco.  gasoline,  air- 
fares, arto  teleptiorw  servkw. 

Last  year,  we  passed  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of 
1986  whKh  was  designed  to  decrease  ttw  tax 
burden  for  tow-  and  mktole-income  Anwricana. 
This  year  we  are  faced  with,  meeting  a 
Gramm-Rudman-HoHings  deficit  target  of  $108 
billkx).  CBO  says  Congress  needs  approxi- 
mately $69  biiiton  in  spending  cute  and/or  ad- 
ditional revenues  to  meet  ttw  target  The 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  is  faced  with 
having  to  generate  new  revenue  in  ttw  neigtt- 
bortwod  of  $30  billon.  Is  it  fak  to  increase  ttw 
tax  burden  on  ttiose  supposed^r  benefited 
from  ttw  Tax  Reform  Act?  Most  defkiitely  not 
yet  that  is  exactty  what  this  body  wouto  be 
doing  If  it  were  to  increase  excise  taxes. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  read  the  CBO 
report  and  to  remember  its  conclusions  as  we 
address  ttw  defkat  problem. 


THE  EIFPECT  OP  SELECTED 
FEDERAL  EXCISE  TAXES 


HON.  ROBIN  TALLON 

or  SOUTH  CAROUMA 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  RXPRBSEIfTATITES 

Thursday,  March  S,  1987 

Mr.  TALLON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today  to 
call  attention  to  ttw  study  released  by  ttw 
Congresstonal  Budget  Offkw  on  the  distiibu- 
ttonal  effects  an  increase  in  selected  Federal 
excise  taxes  wouto  have  on  taxpaying  Ameri- 
cans. 

You  do  not  have  to  be  an  economist  to 
know  that  excise  taxes  are  regressive:  ttw 
level  of  tax  is  ttw  same  for  a  family  witti  an 


FIORELLO  H.  LA  GUARDIA  HIGH 
SCHOOL 


HON.  TED  WEISS 

or  RXW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSENTATTVES 

Thursday,  March  5.  1987 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  sttong  sup- 
porter of  the  arts  and  education.  I  am  pleased 
to  join  my  constituents  in  twnoring  ttw  singu- 
lar efforts  of  one  of  New  Yorit  City's  most 
unique  pubttc  sctiools.  ttw  FioreHo  H.  La  Guar- 
dia  High  School  of  Music  and  Art 

In  1936.  IMayor  La  Guardia  founded  ttw 
High  Sctx>ol  of  Musk:  and  Art  His  viston  was 
to  provtoe  a  place  where  ttw  artistically  gifted 
students  of  New  York's  pubfic  school  system 
couki  express  and  devetop  their  talente  wtiHe 
remaining  enrolled  in  a  complete  academic 
curriculum.  As  the  school  recentty  cotobrated 
its  50th  anniversary.  I  am  happy  to  report  that 
it  continues  to  fulfill  Mayor  La  Guardia's  origi- 
nal dream:  artistic  excellence  and  acadenac 
superiority. 

The  High  School  of  Musk:  and  Art  is  some- 
what different  in  1987  ttian  it  was  in  1936.  In 
1961,  anticipating  a  move  to  a  singto  bulMtog 
at  Lincoln  Center  specially  designed  to  meet 
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da  of  ttteaa  gMad  atodanta,  ttw  H^jh    craaaed  ttwir  caaeto  exporto  to  our  country.  In       Mr.  Speaker,  I  speak  today  not  only  to 
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are  at  risk  of  entering  an  instibjtion.  The  new 
inWativa  wcMikt  nrmikte  eritkial  MwviMHi  fnr  fha 
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Despite  ttw  horrendous  condHton  of  ttw 

rliimn  Inirb    fKafs  luAa   IMIa  Wtm»  tha   ea>4aral 
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emptoyees  caught  in  a  corporate  bankruptcy. 
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01  VMM  flMlid  ttudtnts,  ths  High 
School  of  Murie  and  Art  rnvgwi  wHh  the 
School  of  fM  Pwtenwinu  Mm,  This  school 
WM  foundsd  In  1048  to  prawids  tnMng  tar 


inuBlciMt    sctora    or 
Tod^r  ki  ffwir  Uneoln  Csnlsr  sMs.  the  two 


Tho  sludsnls  who  sMsnd  the  FtorsHo  H.  U 
QiMRlt  H^  School  am  a  cwefuRy  selected 
graiV^  Thooa  aapMng  artists  must  sM  pass 
through  a  chaianging  and  extranwiy  oornpeO- 
th«  audMon  anky  anminalion,  demonstrating 
tttair  paat  •cNawamants  and  their  potential  for 
Mura  dawatapmanl. 

The  many  —arts  the  hand-picked  studerrts 
of  the  U  Guaidhi  High  School  have  accnjed 
■naat  to  ttw  succaas  of  their  unique  school 
pregram.  For  agcample.  in  the  annual  National 
FdundaMon  for  the  Arts  contest,  this  school 
has  produced  mors  inaMrts  than  any  other  in 
the  counky.  In  1966,  22  of  the  42  fineNsts  se- 
iedsd  from  a  naionwMe  i«>p«cent  pod  of 
6,000  aMandsd  the  U  Quwdta  High  School. 
Schools  in  37  Statsa  pwlicipated  in  this  con- 
laaL  But,  the  total  number  of  winners  from  all 
of  theee  Slalaa  combined  M  not  equal  La 
GuaRla's  number.  Graduates  of  this  school 
are  on  the  forefront  of  al  artistic  disciplines. 
and  can  be  aeen  frsqusnOy  on  television,  in 
aymphony  orchaekas,  and  in  dwwe  troupes. 

The  ■uccssBSi  of  the  alumni  of  the  1^ 
Quanfa  School  are  not  fenited  to  the  arts, 
howawar.  Academic  SKcaionce  and  achieve- 
ment an  also  obtained  by  its  students.  In  the 
1906  Pieaidanliel  Scholars  Competition,  one 
of  the  four  New  Yortc  State  winners  attended 
the  La  Quaidto  School.  In  1966,  three  of  the 
ah  State  winners  attended  the  school  Gradu- 
alae  of  both  dMaions  of  the  school  have  dis- 
UnguWiad  Ihamaalvee  in  the  sciences,  busi- 


I  aMi  to  congratuiata  the  students  and  fac- 
uNy  of  the  Fioralo  H.  U  Guwdn  High  School 
of  Music  and  Art  and  am  ploaaod  to  have  this 
opportunity  to  report  their  outstanding 
acWevemenU  to  my  colleagues.  I  commend 
Iha  achool  for  its  numerous  accomplishments 
In  the  artistic  and  academic  worid.  and  I  wish 
them  continued  succees  in  the  future. 


LETS  SDPPORTDOMBSnC 
PRODUCERS 


HON.  JIM  MOODY 

(wwiaooimii 

nr  TH>  HOnSB  or  ICrUSDfTATTVKS 

nunday,  March  5. 1987 

Mr.  MOOOY.  Mr.  Speaiter.  today  I  join  the 
ganMaman  from  North  Oalwta,  Mr.  Dorgan,  In 
inbodudng  lagislalion  to  help  America's  diiiry 
induaky.  Casein,  a  mik  protein  product  most 
Amarlcane  have  never  heanJ  of.  Is  causing  se- 
rious haidahlp  for  al  thoae  citizens  who 
dapand  on  the  dairy  indusky  for  their  liveli- 
hood. Moreover,  caeein  Imports  sre  costing 
American  taxpayers  hundreds  of  millions  of 


Caeein  haa  a  number  of  uees,  but  more  and 
mora  it  la  bekig  uaed  as  a  substitute  for  do- 
maeticaly  produced  mik  products.  Encour- 
aged by  ttwUnNed  States  open  market  for 
caeein,  foreign  producers  have  greatly  In- 
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creaaed  their  casein  exports  to  our  country.  In 
raeny  cases  casein  production  la  subsidteed, 
aaaantially  preventing  a  competitive  caaeki  in- 
(ijsky  from  devetoping  in  the  United  States. 

As  the  merket  for  American  mUk  products  Is 
aiowty  eaten  away  by  casein,  our  dairy  farm- 
ers aren't  the  only  ones  who  suffer.  When 
ttoee  imports  disptece  domestk:  mUk  product 
raertcets  ttw  cost  of  our  dairy  price  support 
program  increases,  and  taxpayers  across  the 
country  beer  that  burden. 

Acooning  to  the  USDA,  sutwtantial  savings 
GouM  be  achieved  through  a  iimitatkxi  on 
casein  imports.  Domestk^elly  produced  nonfat 
(*y  mUk  and  other  mUk  soikto  can  be  used  in 
place  of  the  imported  casein.  For  those  few 
products  that  cannot  use  domestically  pro- 
duced casein  sutjstitutes,  alk>wances  can  be 
raade.  Even  with  such  alk>warK»s  hundreds  of 
mHKons  of  dollars  in  dairy  price  support  pro- 
-am costs  coukj  be  saved  with  a  50-percent 
(|LiOta. 

For  these  reasons.  I  am  supporting  ttiis  leg- 
ialatnn  to  establish  a  50-percent  quota  on 
casein  imports,  as  authorized  by  sectxm  22  of 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1933.  For 
products  that  require  casein,  this  legislatkxi 
establishes  a  preferential  Inensing  system  to 
ensure  erwugh  casein  avatlability. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  as  a  spon- 
sor of  this  important  bill.  It's  time  we  relieved 
American  taxpayers  of  tfie  cost  of  casein  im- 
ports. 


RETIREMENT  OP  GEN.  CHARLES 
L.  DONNELLY,  JR. 


HON.  DCE  SKELTON 

opmssouHi 

nr  THE  HOUSE  or  representattves 

Thursday,  March  5,  1987 

Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today  to 
honor  and  pay  tritxite  to  an  outstarxUng  Amer- 
ican who  is  retiring  from  the  U.S.  Air  Force. 
Gen.  Charies  L  Donnelly,  Jr.,  cunentiy  com- 
mander in  chief.  U.S.  Air  Forces  In  Europe,  is 
retiring  after  a  distinguished  and  decorated 
36-year  military  career. 

Entering  the  Air  Force  in  1951  as  an  avia- 
tion  cadet.  General  Donnelly  was  commis- 
sk>ned  as  a  second  lieutenant  in  March  1952. 
la  his  eerty  career,  he  was  stationed  in  such 
places  as  Tyndall  Air  Force  Base  in  Fkxida, 
Selfridge  Air  Force  Base  In  Mk:higan,  Lowry 
Air  Force  Base  in  Cokxado,  and  Randolph  Air 
Force  Base  in  Texas.  Additmnally.  he  has  re- 
OBived  advanced  degrees  from  the  Air  Com- 
raand  and  Staff  College,  Air  War  College,  and 
tlie  London  Royal  College  of  Defence  Studies. 
He  assumed  his  current  duties  in  August 
1984. 

While  sennng  in  Southeast  Asia  in  1966-67, 
General  Donnelly  flew  100  combat  missrans 
wer  North  Vietnam  and  27  over  Laos. 

The  general  is  a  commarxl  pitot  with  more 
than  8,000  flying  hours  in  29  different  aircraft 
His  militafy  decoratk>ns  and  awards  include 
the  Defense  Distinguished  Sendee  Medal,  Dis- 
tfciguished  Sennce  Medal— Air  Force,  Defense 
Superior  Sennce  Medal,  Legnn  of  Merit  with 
two  oak  leaf  clusters.  Distinguished  Flying 
Cross,  Air  Medal  with  12  oak  leaf  cfcjsters, 
and  ttie  Air  Force  Commendatton  Medal  with 
one  oak  leaf  cluster. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  speak  today  not  only  to 
share  the  accomplishments  of  General  Dorv 
neNy  \aith  the  House,  but  becauae  I  am  proud 
to  cal  Chuck  Donnelly  my  friend.  Let  me  take 
this  onwrtunity  to  thank  him  for  his  dedkxted 
senncd  and  to  wish  him,  together  with  his 
wife,  Cerolyn,  aN  the  best  in  the  yews  to 


REAUTHORIZATION  OF  THE 
OLDER  ABCERICANS  ACT 


HON.  DALE  L  HLDEE 

oriocHioAir 

nr  THE  HOUSE  or  reprbskhtatives 

Thursday,  March  S,  1987 

Mr.  KILDEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to 
be  intiDducing  today  legislstxxi  to  extend  the 
OUer  American  Act  for  4  addittonal  years. 

The  OMer  Americans  Act  and  the  programs 
it  authorizes  are  among  the  most  successful 
of  any  Federal  programs  currently  operating. 
With  ife  original  enactment  in  1965,  ttw  Con- 
gress created  a  program  specifk»lly  designed 
to  meet  the  social  service  needs  of  oUer 
people  Although  oMer  persons  may  receive 
services  under  many  other  Federal  programs, 
ttie  ad  is  consklered  to  be  the  major  vehnie 
for  ttie  orgenizatxx)  and  delivery  of  social 
seonces  to  ttiis  group.  The  fact  that  the  act 
has  been  overwtielmingly  reautfwrized  many 
times  since  1965  attests  to  the  strong  biparti- 
san support  it  enjoys  as  well  as  its  effective- 
ness. 

For  many  other  indivkluals,  OMer  Americans 
Act  programs  provkle  the  lifeline  that  enables 
them  to  continue  to  live  independently  in  their 
commenities.  Whether  it  be  transportatton 
servicas,  homentaker  servk»s,  congregate  or 
home-delivered  meals,  partkapating  in  senior 
center  activities,  or  finding  empk}yment 
through  the  Corrtmunity  Sennce  Employment 
Prograrn,  the  OMer  Americans  Act  provMes 
opportunities  ttiat  enable  tfte  eMerly  to  contin- 
ue to  be  active  participants  in  their  communi- 
ties. 

The  legislatkxi  I  am  introducing  today  reau- 
ttxyizee  ttie  OMer  Americans  Act  for  4  years 
at  levels  that  recognize  the  growing  demand 
for  sennces  these  programs  are  facing.  The 
numbv  and  percentage  of  those  over  65  rela- 
tive to  other  age  groups  is  increasing  dramati- 
cally, with  the  age  85-plus  group,  which  are 
most  likely  to  require  assistance,  growing 
most  rapidly  of  all. 

I  also  wouM  like  to  call  attentkxi  to  a  new 
initiativiB  proposed  in  ttiis  legislatton  that  wouM 
authortce  additional  funds  for  certain  in-home 
servtees  to  ttie  frail  eMerty.  While  they  may 
not  have  extensive  heelth  care  needs,  many 
oMer  KidivMuals  require  assistance  with  activi- 
ties of  daily  living  to  remain  independent  Ac- 
coning  to  a  recent  study  sponsored  by  ttie 
I3epartnent  of  Health  and  Human  Servtees, 
appro)<mateiy  4.6  million  eMeriy  persons  living 
in  their  communities  have  some  kind  of  funo- 
tkmal  Imitatton  whteh  necessitates  assistance 
in  certain  bask:  self-care  functtons.  This  repre- 
sents 10  percent  of  the  total  populatkxi  64 
years  «f  age  or  oMer. 

As  the  numtier  of  people  beyond  age  75  in- 
creasea,  so  does  the  number  who  face  the 
toss  of  their  ability  to  remain  independent  and 
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are  at  riak  of  entering  an  institutton.  The  new 
initiative  wouM  provMe  crttteal  servtees  for  the 
fraN  aMerty  making  It  poasMe  for  them  to 
maintain  an  Independent  and  productive  life- 
style tonger  than  otherwise  might  be  possible. 

The  concept  behind  this  initiative  was  In- 
cluded as  port  of  a  mora  comprehensive  reau- 
thorizatton  proposal  devetoped  by  the  Nattonal 
Governors'  Assodatton  [NGA].  The  NGA  is  to 
be  commended  for  their  work  in  devetoping 
the  concept  and  for  bringing  this  concern  to 
the  attentton  of  the  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  House  of  Representatives 
is  extremely  forturtate  to  have  a  number  of 
Memt>ers,  on  both  sMes  of  ttie  aisle,  who  are 
recognized  for  their  leadership  and  advocacy 
on  behalf  of  the  eMeriy.  These  Memt>ers  have 
devoted  a  great  deal  of  thought  to  the  reau- 
thorizatton  of  the  OMer  Americans  Act  and 
have  devetoped  a  number  of  proposals  to 
strengthen  various  porttons  of  the  act  I  took 
forward  to  woridng  with  these  Members  and 
taking  advantage  of  their  expertise,  to  devetop 
a  more  comprehensive  set  of  amendments  as 
ttie  reauttiorizatton  process  advances. 

The  role  of  the  Federal  Govemment  is  to 
promote,  protect  defend  and  enliance  human 
dignity.  The  OMer  Amertoans  Act  meets  this 
challenge.  I  urge  my  colleagues'  support  for 
its  reauthorizatton. 


THE  COMMERCIAL  ZONE  EXEMP- 
TION AND  TRUCK  SAFETY 


HON.  STENY  H.  HOYER 

OPMARTLAIIS 
nr  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  5.  1987 

Mr.  HOYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  November  17, 
1986,  a  terrible  tragisdy  claimed  the  lives  of 
two  17-year-oM  girts  and  seriously  injured  a 
third  in  Riverdaie,  MD,  a  community  in  Prince 
Georges  County,  whk:h  I  represent  in  the 
House  of  Representatives.  Ttie  brakes  on  a 
dump  tmck  failed.  The  dump  truck.  whk:h  was 
stopped  on  an  Incline,  in  traffk:,  rolled  back- 
ward for  hundreds  of  feet  crushing  an  auto- 
mobile carrying  ttie  ttvee  girts  home  from 
classes  at  St  Vincent  Paltotti  High  School  In 
Laurel.  MD.  The  accMent  killed  two  of  these 
girts— Jeanine  Evertiart  and  Gk>ria  Graham. 
The  third  girt,  Lisa  Beavers,  has  tost  her  two 
boat  friends  and  remains  seriously  injured. 

The  dump  truck,  wtuch  was  registered  in 
Virginia,  had  not  been  inspected  for  3  years, 
even  though  the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia  re- 
quires an  annual  inspection.  The  driver  was 
using  an  expired  District  of  Columbia  opera- 
tor's permit  Finally,  the  dump  truck  was  In 
truly  deplorat)le  conditkxi,  with  numerous  and 
signifKant  safety  defects. 

Today,  in  an  effort  to  prevent  future  trage- 
dies, on  the  roads  and  highways  In  my  district 
arxj  across  ttie  country,  I  am  introducing  legis- 
latton  to  repeal  the  commercial  zone  exemp- 
tion contained  in  the  Federal  Motor  Carrier 
Safety  Act 

I  encourage  all  of  my  colleagues  to  join  me 
in  addressing  ttiis  aspect  of  trijck  safety.  I 
know  that  Chainnan  Howard  of  the  Publk: 
Works  and  Transportatton  Committee  and 
Chainnan  Anderson  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Transportatton  have  already  shown  leadership 
in  ttiis  area. 
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Despite  ttie  horrendous  condHton  of  ttie 
dump  buck,  ttiere  was  little  ttwt  ttie  Federal 
Govemment  or  ttie  State  of  Maryland  couM 
have  done.  You  see,  ttie  commercial  zone  ex- 
emplton  provMes  an  exemptton  from  the  Fed- 
eral safety  standards  for  trucks  operating  in 
commercial  zones.  Riverdaie,  MD,  wttere  ttie 
accMent  occuned  is  wittiin  the  zone  for  the 
Distrtot  of  ColumtMS. 

The  commercial  zone  exemptton  remains  a 
major  toophole  in  efforts  to  improve  the  safety 
of  our  Nation's  roads  and  tiigtiways.  It  has 
had  a  chilling  effect  on  enforcement  of  State 
laws  as  well. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  belief  ttiat  the  com- 
mercial zone  exemptton  encourages  unscru- 
putous  motor  carriers  to  dump  into  the  com- 
mercial zone  drivers  and  vetiicies  ttiat  do  not 
meet  ttie  safety  criteria  for  operating  else- 
wtiere.  Thus  we  will  find  that  often  an  unquali- 
fied driver  is  placed  behind  ttie  wtieel  of  a 
substandard  heavy  motor  vehtole. 

With  ttie  urtnn  highway  and  road  conditions 
of  today,  continuing  the  commercial  zone  ex- 
emption makes  no  sense.  In  1987.  maintain- 
ing ttiis  anachronism  poses  an  unacceptable 
danger  to  ttie  citizens  wtio  use  our  roads  arxJ 
higtiwrays. 

I  have  urged  Secretary  Dole  to  act  adminis- 
tratively to  eliminate  ttie  commercial  zone  ex- 
emption. However,  if  she  does  not  I  hope  that 
ttie  Congress  will  soon  consider  my  legisla- 
tion. We  can  act  knowing  ttiat  we  will  help  to 
reduce  ttie  number  of  lives  lost  each  year  as 
a  resuK  of  ttie  operation  of  unsafe  trucks. 
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emptoyees  caught  in  a  ooipocate  bankruptcy. 
We  must  make  companiea  Hte  LTV  who  are 
contemplating  bankruptcy  oonaidar  carafuHy 
ttie  full  effects  of  ttiis  action.  Chi«itar  11  fl- 
ings were  suppoeed  to  be  a  temporary  respite 
from  one's  creditors,  not  a  permanent  vaca- 
tion from  one's  responsibHttes.  Promisee 
made  before  tiling  shouM  be  honored  after 
filing  especially  wtten  ttwse  promises  were 
made  to  their  emptoyees. 

Bankruptcy  courts  must  be  empowered  to 
respond  more  quickly  and  be  atile  to  take 
more  notice  of  ttie  human  sMe  of  corporate 
bankruptcy.  It  it  takes  new  laws  from  Corv 
grass  to  accomplish  ttiis,  ttien  I  am  prepared 
to  lead  ttie  fight  to  restore  equality  to  ttie  per- 
ties  in  ttie  bankruptcy.  If  tfte  courts  cunentty 
tack  this  power,  ttien  we  must  give  it  to  them. 

Is  it  surprising  ttiat  in  this  atmoaphere  of  un- 
certainty ttiat  you  can  ptok  up  the  WaM  Street 
Journal  and  read  ttiat  Bettilehem  Steel,  our 
second  largest  producer,  is  also  studying  the 
possit)ility  of  a  ctiapter  1 1  filing?  It  is  impera- 
tive for  Congress  to  move  quKkly  to  see  ttiat 
subsequent  bankmptcies  do  not  promote  the 
kinds  of  injustices  and  assauHs  on  human  dig- 
nity that  have  t>een  experienced  by  ttie  retir- 
ees of  LTV.  Wtwn  t>ankruptcy  is  considered, 
ttie  human  element  must  be  consMered  and 
ttiese  people  must  be  tivated  with  respect 

In  ctosing.  I  ask  all  of  my  colleagues  to 
open  your  doors  to  ttie  LTV  retirees  next 
Tuesday.  Listen  to  ttieir  stories  and  take  sug- 
gestions to  heart  They  have  every  right  to 
come  here  in  search  of  a  resolution  to  ttieir 
plight  and  we  have  every  oliligation  to  work  to 
achieve  a  just  and  satisfactory  sohition. 
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OF  PERRSTLVAITIA 
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Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Tuesday, 
March  10,  the  organization  of  LTV  Corp.  retir- 
ees will  come  to  Washington  for  ttie  second 
time  in  less  ttian  6  months  to  march  in  sup- 
port of  their  health  and  retirement  t>enefits. 
They  are  not  coming  t>ecause  ttiey  want  to. 
txjt  because  ttiey  see  Congress  as  a  last 
resort  to  save  ttieir  penstons  and  ttieir  retire- 
ment benefits. 

After  LTV  filed  for  twnkruptcy,  ttiese  retir- 
ees suddenly  received  a  hard  and  fast  lesson 
In  realities  of  a  ctiapter  11  filing.  Retirement 
twnefits.  once  ttiought  secure,  suddenly  dis- 
appeared or  were  signiftoantly  reduced. 

The  tMuikruptcy  court  acted  stowly  in  re- 
sponse to  LTVs  cancellation  of  life  insurance 
and  medk:al  tienefits  last  summer,  so  slow 
ttiat  it  took  emergency  legislation  from  Con- 
gress to  restore  ttie  benefits  but  only  until 
May  15.  1987.  I  need  not  remind  this  Cham- 
ber that  this  deadline  is  only  10  weeks  away. 

Ttie  Periston  Benefit  Guaranty  Board,  an  in- 
stitution designed  to  prevent  ttie  toss  of  bene- 
fits, assumed  control  of  ttie  LTV  penston 
funds  and  in  a  matter  of  days  retirees 
watctied  ttieir  penston  tienefits  be  reduced  or 
eliminated.  Many  former  LTV  emptoyees  are 
poised  on  ttie  edge  of  financial  disaster  be- 
cause of  these  recent  events. 

The  time  has  come  for  a  stwwdown  here  in 
Congress  over  penston  benefits  for  retired 
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HON.  BILL  RICHARDSON 

OPHTWIOXICO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATITES 

Thursday,  March  S,  1987 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  no 
secret  ttiat  our  energy  industries  are  seriously 
depressed.  Indeed,  at  a  recent  hearing  before 
ttie  Energy  Subcommittee,  Energy  Secretary 
Herrington  admitted  ttiat  our  petroleum  indus- 
try was  in  extreme  disarray.  What  Is  often 
missed,  however,  is  ttiat  ttie  disarray  extends 
across  the  board  to  encompass  ttie  nuclear 
fuel  industry  as  well.  In  parttoular.  ttie  Depert- 
ment  of  Energy  has  formally  determined  ttiat 
the  domestic  uranium  industry  was  nonviatile 
in  calendar  year  1984  and  in  calerxlar  year 
1985.  This  is  hardly  surprising.  The  industry 
faces  90  percent  unemptoyment  with  only 
2,000  of  its  20,000  wortiers  still  in  the  mines 
and  mills.  Atiout  7,000  are  unemptoyed  in  my 
district  In  norttiem  New  Mexico  atone. 

This  situation  has  grown  increasingly  fms- 
trating.  Ttie  Department  of  Energy  has  a  spe- 
dfk:  obligation  under  section  161v  of  ttie 
Atomk;  Energy  Act  to  assure  ttie  maintenanoe 
of  a  viatile  domestic  uranium  industry  by  limit- 
ing enrichment  of  foreign  source  uranium  for 
domestic  end  use,  or  t>y  taking  other  mees- 
ures  effective  to  assure  viability.  Despite  ttie 
agency's  acknowledgement  ttiat  ttie  industry 
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its  avaNabMly.    near  tbe  end.  few  of  Ids  ooUeagues  actually    was  a  family  man  devoted  to  bis  wife.  Jean. 
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is  dMA  R  ii  dofeiQ  noMno  to  cmy  out  Hb  slat- 
utay  VMporaU^r- Ffeoad  tiy  a  court  order  to 
olMy  iw  !■*,  OGC  iMpondsd  «Hlh  an  appaal 
Mid  c  ntfMiMMnQ  in  ■  furthar  attampt  to  irau- 


r,  OOFa  bwelton  la  troubiiM)  on 
Fkat,  R  iaopardteea  U.S. 
and  aecurlty.  Sectton 
161v  WH  adoplad  by  Congraaa  to  aaaure  tturt 
ttw  IMtod  Slalaa  maMaina  a  producing  urani- 
um Induaky  and  aaN-aulliciancy  to  protact 
HmN  apainal  foraion  govarranant  manipulation 
of  Vm  ilraiaqlca*!  impoitant  nuclear  fuel 
mafkat.  Wa  loaa  Itiia  vital  independence  with 
each  adiWunal  day  ol  unlawM  DOE  inaction. 
Saoofidi  it  braaka  faHh  on  ttw  Federal  commit- 
mant  mandaat  in  aactlon  161v.  Third,  it  under- 
minaaDOE'acradMMy. 

DOPa  cNal  datanae  for  Its  Inaction  is  to 
daim  that  V  K  canted  out  the  law,  it  would 
loaa  aoma  of  Ma  kicraiiwa  uranium  enrichment 
The  agancy  argues  that  It  must 
in  enrichment  Investment  at 
I  and  that  It  must  Ignore  the 
innium  Induaky  bacauae  United  States  utili- 
baa  «■  othanwiaa  go  to  the  Soviet  Union  or 
Europe  for  enrichment  services.  OOE's  argue- 
mant  ia  aidn  to  Chicken  UtHe's  screams  about 
the  aky  fsHng.  Just  as  the  l>arnyard  animals  in 
Iha  Chickan  Utile  story  were  silly  to  believe 
the  ciiickan.  we  wouU  be  suspect  for  believ- 
ing DOE.  DOE  has  a  virtual  kick  on  U.S.  busi- 
naaa  and  ia  doing  wall  on  the  worW  market 
except  for  accounts  which  it  wouM  lose 
anyway  tor  fbraign  nattonaVstk:  reasons.  U.S. 
ulMes  have  a  documented  preference  for 
doing  busirtess  with  the  agency.  And  in  any 
event.  DOE  haa  power  under  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act,  as  does  NRC,  to  require  U.S.  utili- 
liaa  to  purchase  enrichment  services  from  the 
Gowamment  to  the  extent  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  purpoee  of  the  act  Exercise  of  that 
authority  is  hardly  unfair,  since  DOE's  ennch- 
ment  capacity  whtoh  is  ttie  seat  of  this  contro- 
v«r«y  waa  oonakucted  at  the  urgir>g  of  the 
U.S.  ulHty  Industry. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  find  partkajlariy  troublesome 
DOE  polKies  with  respect  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ammenrs  urarvum  stockpile.  DOE  evklently 
Menda  to  dMributo  this  stockpile  over  the 
next  several  years  at  prne  wtiKh  are  a  frac- 
tnn  of  market  prtee  In  order  to  cut  the  appar- 
ent coata  of  its  enrtetwnent  program.  This  not 
onty  is  a  questkxtable  use  of  taxpayer  assets. 
but  also  la  contrary  to  U.S.  nattonal  security 
kilaraata  and  to  sectnns  161m  and  161v  of 
the  Atonvc  Energy  Act,  whk:h  bar  DOE  from 
auppty  and  from  actions  whnh  undercut  ttie 
viabity  of  the  domaatic  uranium  Industry. 

Mr.  Speaker,  much  of  the  trouble  now  be- 
aaOing  the  nuclear  fuel  Industry  couM  be 
almkialad  if  DOE  wouU  foltow  the  law  and 
amrciae  the  aulhoritiea  It  has  under  the  law 
rattier  than  foHowing  a  misplaced  set  of  pre- 
ooitcepttons  and  kteotogies.  K  Is  my  fond 
hope  that  the  Federal  courts  will  eventually 
bring  ttiia  agaiwy  back  to  the  auttxxizing  stat- 
ulaa.  Howaver,  wa  canrwt  wait  forever.  Our 
baato  energy  aacurity  pkjs  the  livelihoods  of 
many  thouaanda  of  families  are  at  stake. 

I  am  accordkigly  Introducing,  orice  again, 
aoma  lagislaMon  to  begin,  once  again,  to  ad- 
drsaa  DOE's  unlawful  procrastinatton.  The 
propoaal  siataa  a  baaic  U.S.  energy  goal  of 
maetlng  80  percent  of  its  nuclear  fuel  needs 
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doiwHtlcaMy.  TTiia  statement  Is  conaMant  with 
DOE'S  own  ot)ieclives  wNh  respect  to  urankjm 
arwicfiment  to  took  up  at  least  70  percent  and 
if  pou»Ae  100  percent  of  the  U.S.  utility 
market  Consistent  with  this  goal  and  In  light 
of  DOE'S  Inactton  under  existing  law,  ttw  pro- 
posed legislatkxi  calls  for  U.S.  utilities  to  pro- 
em 80  percent  of  their  uranum  needs  from 
domestK  sources.  DOE  can  adjust  thia  figure 
conaistent  with  assuring  ttie  domestk:  Indus- 
try's viability  every  5  years.  Imports  In  excess 
of  this  amount  are  graixlfathered  if  contracts 
for  ttie  Imports  were  entered  prkx  to  ttie 
Energy  Secretary's  Initial  determinatton  ttiat 
ttie  domestk:  urarnum  irxjustry  was  nonviat>le. 
This  initial  determinatkxi  was  made  on  De- 
camber  31,  1984.  After  that  U.S.  utilities  were 
under  fair  notice  ttiat  any  Imports  might  be 
subject  to  restricttons.  The  80  percent  figure  is 
alto  consistent  with  representatxxis  by  DOE, 
ttie  State  Department  and  U.S.  utilities  ttiat 
domestK  utWIies  \woukJ  be  unlikely  to  become 
more  dependent  upon  foreign  sources  of 
s(4)ply  because  of  concerns,  among  ottier 
things,  for  energy  security.  Furthermore,  this 
level  of  llmitatton  Is  ttie  minimum  compatit>le 
wlh  existing  law  to  put  miners  back  to  work  in 
wliat  DOE  admits  is  a  now  nonviable  Industry, 
especially  in  light  of  ttie  recent  flood  of  Im- 
ports. Finally,  ttie  proposed  legislatx>n  ad- 
dresses stockpile  issues  in  a  fashion  consist- 
ent with  existing  law. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  add  one  final  note. 
The  State  Department  and  ttie  Trade  Repre- 
sentative may  complain,  as  they  tiave  with 
similar  past  proposals,  ttiat  aspects  of  this 
legjslatk>n  are  Inconsistent  with  GATT.  I  woukj 
make  three  responses.  First  foreign  govern- 
ments, and  in  partknjiar  Canada,  are  heavily 
subsidizing  their  government-owned  or  fi- 
nanced uranium  Industries  and  are  dumping 
ttie  fruits  of  their  sut>sklized  overproductkxi  In 
ttie  United  States  while  at  the  same  time  ex- 
cluding ttie  United  States  from  ttieir  home 
markets.  Free  trade  Is  not  an  excuse  for  for- 
eign unfair  trade.  The  United  States  stioukJ 
not  expect  to  be,  nor  t)e  expected  to  t>e,  ttie 
world's  dumping  ground.  Intenor  Secretary 
Model  In  ttie  past  10  days  has  twice  warned 
ttBt  the  Canadians  are  orchestrating  an  effort 
to  make  ttie  United  States  energy  dependent 
State  and  ttie  Trade  Representative  would  do 
w«ll  to  take  warning.  It  Is  more  important  for 
our  Government  agencies  and  offk^ials  to  pro- 
tact  American  interests  ttian  to  serve  as  mar- 
keting agents  for  ttie  Government  enterprises 
of  Canada  and  her  Provinces.  Second,  under 
aftKle  XXI  of  GATT,  ttie  provlskins  of  that 
agreement  do  not  apply  to  nuclear  fuel  whnh 
involves  security  concerns.  Third,  all  this  can 
be  avoktod  If  DOE  would  simply  Implement 
existing  law.  Doe  woukJ  do  well  to  heed  the 
lines  ascribed  to  Sir  Thomas  More  In  ttie  play, 
"A  Man  for  All  Seasons":  "Ttie  law  Roper,  ttie 
l9M.  I  know  whaf  s  legal,  not  wtiat's  right  And 
ri  stKk  to  what's  legal— for  my  own  safety's 
sake." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  that  my  colleagues  will 
take  the  opportunity  to  become  acquainted 
with  this  legislatton  and  join  Representatives 
Don  Young,  Patricia  Schroeoer,  and 
myself  to  ensure  the  viability  of  our  domestk: 
uranhjm  industry. 
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BIUNOUAL  EDUCATION  ACT 
AMENDMENTS  OF  1987 


HON.  JAMES  M.  JEFFORDS 

OrVBOfOIlT 
nr  1HK  HOnSZ  of  BXPRSSDfTATTVBS 

Thunday,  March  S,  1987 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I,  atong 
with  two  of  my  colleagues,  will  be  introducing 
amendments  to  the  BMngual  Educatton  Act  I 
am  Introducing  ttiis  bill  not  only  from  a  corv 
cam  for  the  improvement  and  quality  of  gener- 
al educatkxi.  but  with  a  partkxjiar  concern  for 
those  ahidents  for  wtiom  English  Is  not  ttie 
native  language. 

As  wa  all  know,  ttiis  segment  of  the  student 
population  Is  t>ecoming  a  larger  portton  of  ttiis 
Natxin's  student  population.  In  addition,  not 
only  is  the  size  of  ttiis  ootiort  growing,  but  the 
scope  ind  diversity  of  ttieir  native  languages 
Is  Increasing.  It  is  dear  ttiat  for  the  economk: 
and  poltical  viatiility  of  ttiis  Nation  ttiese  stu- 
dents must  t>ecome  Ixith  fluent  in  English  and 
achieve  In  their  academk:  programs.  It  Is  for 
this  reason  ttiat  It  Is  so  vitally  Important  ttiat 
we  maintain  Federal  support  for  ttiese  stu- 
dents through  ttie  Bilingual  Education  Program 
while  alowlng  for  greater  flexibility  in  meeting 
ttieir  special  needs. 

Ttiese  amendments  do  not  undermine  ttie 
establi^ied  purpose  or  goals  of  ttie  BHingual 
Educatkxi  Act  Instead,  ttiey  acknowledge  that 
ttiere  la  not  one  mettiod  t>y  whk:h  limited  Eng- 
lish profldent  students  can  t>e  taught  It  pro- 
vkles  for  flexltMllty  at  ttie  k>cal  level  in  ttie 
design  of  programs  wtik:h  can  best  meet  ttie 
educational  needs  of  these  students. 

It  Is  Hot  the  role  of  ttie  Federal  Government 
to  dKtale  ttie  mettiod  of  Instruction  to  be  used 
at  the  tocal  level,  but  rather  to  estatilish  polk:y 
wtik:h  supports  ttie  attainment  of  English  lan- 
guage proficiency  t>y  the  target  population. 
Ttie  BUngual  Education  Program  is  the  only 
Federal  program  in  wtik:h  one  particular 
mettiod  of  instruction  Is  favored. 

Ttie  overriding  purpose  of  t>ilingual  educa- 
tion tias  t>een  to  enable  chHdren  of  limited 
English  proficiency  to  become  fluent  In  Eng- 
lish as  qukMy  as  possible.  Research  and  pro- 
gram experience  reinforces  the  fact  ttiat  no 
one  instructional  approach  Is  most  effective  in 
meeting  ttiis  objective  under  all  circum- 
stances. 

Since  1969,  bilingual  education  grants  have 
been  made  primarily  for  transitional  bilingual 
projects  whk:h  make  extensive  use  of  the 
native  language  as  a  mednjm  of  Instruction 
while  English  is  learned.  AHtiough  many  stu- 
dents have  actileved  English  proficiency  under 
this  instruction  mettiod,  It  Is  not  always  the  su- 
perior mode  of  Instruction.  Alternative  mettv 
ods  such  as  English  as  a  Second  Language 
[ESL]  and  structured  Immerston  have  also 
demonstrated  ttiek  effectiveness. 

Ttie  current  definition  of  transitional  bilingual 
education  altows  school  districts  some  flexibil- 
ity, but  not  to  a  sufficient  extent  As  part  of 
ttie  1964  reauttiorization,  an  important  first 
step  was  taken.  Special  alternative  Instruction 
programa  were  Induded  akxig  with  transitional 
billiigual  education  programs.  However,  ttie 
fundkig  for  ttie  alternative  programs  was  limit- 
ed to  t  4-percent  set-askle.  The  demand  for 
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thia  fundng  haa  far  axoaadad  Its  avaMabWy. 
Durfcig  the  flrM  year  of  Impiamentatton.  the 
Dapartmant  of  Educatton  was  only  able  to 
fund  1  out  of  avary  3  appicattona  for  daaa- 
room  instruclion  racaivad  for  this  sat-asUa. 
WHh  flacal  year  1967  doiart.  no  new  apadal 
altamalive  pregrama  couM  be  funded.  The  full 
4  percent  aat-aalda  waa  spent  to  continue  ttie 
pravtoua  yaar'a  granta. 

This  bW  ramovas  the  rastrtottve  language 
whk:h  NmNa  the  avatabHity  and  uae  of  funds 
under  the  BNtogual  Education  Act  for  apedal 
altamalive  inslructtonal  programa.  Thaae 
amendments  remove  ttie  statutory  requira- 
mant  In  currant  law  that  mandatea  ttiat  75 
percent  of  the  funda  appropriated  for  tocal  bi- 
lingual programs  be  used  for  transitional  blNn- 
gual  education  programs.  The  4-percant  cap 
on  apedal  alternative  Instructional  programs  Is 
also  removed.  The  funds  avaHatile  can  then 
be  utHizad  to  provkle  ttie  instructional  ap- 
proach wtitoh  the  tocai  education  agency  de- 
tarminaa  moat  appropriate  for  educatirii]  its 
limited  Englah  profldent  students.  Furttier,  ttie 
bin  aaaerts  that  both  academk:  achievement 
and  EngNah  proficiency  are  Important  goals  as 
outcomea  of  parlidpation  in  a  bilingual  educa- 
tion program.  RnaHy,  a  series  of  conforming 
amendments  Is  induded  to  provkle  consistefv 
cy  within  the  law. 

I  am  hopeful  ttiat  serious  conskieration  wrill 
be  given  to  this  proposal  as  ttie  Education 
and  Labor  Committee  begins  to  review  the  el- 
ementary and  secondary  education  programs 
under  Its  jurisdction  for  reauttiorization.  I 
Interxj  to  work  toward  ttiat  goal.  Programs 
must  reflect  ttie  learning  needs  of  ttie  chiklren 
Involved  first  and  foremost  Provkling  flexit)ility 
to  design  at  ttie  tocal  level  bilingual  programs 
ttiat  meet  these  needs,  Is  one  means  by 
whtoh  ttiis  challenge  can  be  met 


TRraUTE  TO  HON.  JOHN  E. 
OROTBERO 


HON.  J.  DENNIS  HASTERT 

or  ILLIHOI8 
m  THE  HOUSE  or  RSPRESENTATTVKS 

Wednesday,  March  4.  1987 

Mr.  HASTERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
submit  additional  tritxjtes  to  former  Congress- 
man John  Grotberg  for  the  Record: 

TUBUn  TO  JOBM  E.  Orotbxrg 

Servlns  together  with  Jotin  Orottjers  in 
the  nunois  Oeneral  Assembly  was  one  of  my 
more  memorable  and  rewarding  experi- 
ences. We  were  good  friends. 

John  was  a  caring  and  courageoiu  person. 
He  possessed  an  almost  uncanny  ability  to 
combine  tils  conservative  ptillosophy  with  a 
genuine  compassion  for  all  of  his  fellow  citi- 
sens. 

One  of  my  first  actions  and  tiest  dedslons 
as  Republican  Leader  of  the  nilnols  Senate 
was  naming  John  as  a  meml)er  of  the  lead- 
ership. Wbether  It  was  fighting  for  a 
modem  metropolitan  transportation  system 
or  tils  strongly  held  liellef  that  the  death 
penalty  l>e  administered  by  lethal  injection, 
you  always  Imew  where  John  stood. 

Congressman  Orott)erg'8  courage  was  ex- 
emplified by  the  fact  that  during  almost  all 
of  his  years  in  public  office— in  the  Illinois 
Legislature  and  the  Congress— be  fought  off 
Illness.  He  did  so  with  such  grace  that  until 
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near  the  end.  few  of  Ids  ooUeagues  actually 
knew  of  Ids  pUght. 

He  served  his  community,  bis  state,  and 
his  natloD  with  dignity  and  a  certain  eliarm 
ttiat  few  could  match.  His  devotion  to 
family  was  "■""■t^*'*^  and  to  them  tils 
memory  is  dedicated.— State  Senator  "Pate" 
Phflllp. 

The  following  Resolution  Honoring  Con- 
gressman Jotin  E.  Orotlierg  was  drafted  by 
Ridiard  J.  Laracm.  State  Central  Commit- 
teeman for  the  14th  Congressional  District, 
State  of  minols.  and  was  adopted  by  tlie  Illi- 
nois State  R^ubUcan  Convention  on  July 
36,  1986.  A  similar  ReaoluUon  was  adopted 
by  the  14th  Congressional  District  Caucus 
(nUnois)  held  June  32. 1986. 

aasoLunoH  RORoaiHO  jorh  s.  aaonsKG 

Whereas.  Ccmgreasman  Jolm  E.  Orottiers 
liaa  served  the  Republican  Party  with  dis- 
tinction. Iwth  as  a  party  leader  and  elected 
official. 

Whereas,  Congreannan  Jotin  E.  Orottierg 
aggressively  served  as  Kane  County  Repul>- 
llcan  Chairman  from  1980-1964. 

Whereas.  Congressman  Jotm  El  Orotlierg 
served  with  distinction  In  the  Illinois  House 
of  Representatives  from  1973-1977  and  in 
the  Illinois  Senate  from  1977-1988, 

Whereas.  Oongreaaman  Jotm  E.  Orotlierg 
was  elected  to  the  99tb  Congress  from  the 
Fourteenth  Congressional  District  of  Illi- 
nois on  November  6,  1984.  with  more  than 
62  percent  of  the  vote. 

Whereas,  since  tils  election  to  Congress. 
Congressman  Jotin  E.  Orotlierg  tias  served 
on  the  Committee  on  Wa.nHng,  Finance  and 
Urtian  Affairs,  on  the  Committee  on  Small 
Business  and  on  the  Republican  Study  Com- 
mittee, Tourism  Caucus  and  Rural  Caucus, 

Whereas,  Congressman  Jotin  E.  Orotlierg 
tias  given  unselfistily  of  tils  time  and  talents 
to  tils  constituents,  to  the  State  and  to  the 
Nation. 

Whereas,  tiecause  of  illness.  Congressman 
Jotm  E.  Orotlierg  withdrew  from  the  Re- 
publicsn  nomination  for  Congress  on  May 
21. 1986. 

Whereas,  Congressman  Jotm  E.  Grot- 
berg's  fight  against  cancer  has  been  an  in- 
spiration to  all. 

Be  it  retolved.  That  the  Illinois  State  Re- 
publican Convention  In  session  on  July  26, 
1986,  commends  Congressman  John  E.  Orot- 
berg  for  his  years  of  outstanding  leadership 
and  dedicated  service  to  the  Republican 
Party  and  to  all  people  that  he  has  so  faith- 
fully served. 

Dated:  July  26,  1988.— Illinois  Republican 
State  Convention. 

The  following  article  was  drafted  by  Rich- 
ard J.  Larson.  Chairman  of  the  Kane 
County  Illinois  Republican  Central  Commit- 
tee, and  wtilch  vpears  in  the  quarterly 
issue  of  the  Kane  County  Trumpet,  a  news- 
letter of  the  Kane  County  Republican  Orga- 
nization. The  article  appears  in  the  quarter- 
ly issue  for  the  months  of  March,  April  and 
May,  1987. 

JOHH  OaOTBKKG'S  LITE,  A  JOXTSHZY 

To  say  that  Jolm  Orotberg's  life  was  a 
Journey  ia  an  understatement.  He  was  bom 
in  Minnesota,  raised  in  North  Dakota,  col- 
lege educated  in  Illinois  and  capped  a  distin- 
guished political  career  by  winiUng  election 
to  Congress. 

He  wss  a  Cluistlan  active  In  tils  Church,  a 
civic  leader  in  his  community  with  strong 
involvement  in  Rotary,  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, and  Playmakers  and  the  founding 
father  of  Fox  Valley  Hospice.  Above  all.  he 
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was  a  family  man  devoted  to  Ida  wife.  Jean, 
and  their  five  children  and  ftve  grandrhH- 
dren. 

He  waa  a  manager,  ftnaadal  developer  and 
public  relattons  man  for  the  Chlcaco 
YMCA.  He  was  an  accomplished  singer  and 
talented  actor. 

Better  known  to  us  as  a  politician,  he 
served  in  the  Illinois  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  Illinois  Senate  attaining  the 
poalUon  of  Assistant  RepuliUcan  Leader  in 
the  Senate.  He  tHtnigtet  vigor  and  enthusi- 
asm as  Chairman  of  the  Kane  County  Re- 
publican Central  Committee  and  was  elect- 
ed to  the  99th  Congress  in  November.  1984 
with  more  than  62%  of  the  vote. 

Following  Jolm's  death.  VJB.  Minority 
Leader  Robert  Michel  euloglaed  Jotm  as  a 
strong  political  leader  stating  that.  "Jotm 
always  declared  himself  on  aae  side  or  the 
other  of  an  issue  and  tie  reelected  those 
who  did  likewise,  particularly  those  with  an 
opposing  view". 

Jolin.  the  man  with  a  common  touch, 
lived  a  full  and  complete  life.  He  lived  to 
serve  others— his  family,  tiis  friends,  tils 
church,  his  community,  and  his  constitu- 
tents.  He  will  be  missed. 

35W80S  Park  Lane. 
St  Charles,  IL,  JTare/i  3.  1987. 
Congressman  Dnnns  Hastkkt, 
SIS  Cannon  Building, 
Wathington,  DC. 

Dkak  Damrr:  Thank  you  for  the  opportu- 
nity to  express  some  personal  feelings  about 
Jolm  and  to  be  included  In  the  tribute  to 
him. 

Jolm's  most  impressive  attribute  was  his 
"common  touch"— his  ability  to  relate  to 
people.  That  "Dakota  soil"  never  left  him. 
John  was  a  doer  and  a  mover  and  a  sharer 
and  a  shaper  of  things— big  things;  but  he 
never  forgot  his  friends.  He  never  became 
too  big,  too  important  to  not  have  time  for 
you.  That  was  the  "common  touch".  That  is 
something  we  can  all  learn  f  nmi.  John  mas- 
tered that  ability  like  no  one  else  I  have 
ever  met.  He  could  relate  to  people  as  a 
meteor  could  to  the  heavens.  What  a  fantas- 
tic man! 

John  is  missed  and  will  be  missed.  Such  is 
the  measure  of  friendship.  I  loved  him. 

God  bless  him. 
Sincerely, 

JnBT  SWAMSOH, 

Chairman,  SL  Chariet  Townthip 

RepubUcana. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  EARL  WIUSON 


HON.  WILLIAM  (BILL)  CUY 

OFmssouai 

nr  THE  HOUSE  or  RXntESKirTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  S,  1987 

Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  Eari  WMson  was  a 
pioneer  In  equal  emptoyment  opportunity  for 
ttie  U.S.  corporate  sector.  He  is  respornabto 
for  discovering  the  environmental  obstacles 
Inherent  in  baditional  qualifications  tests  rou- 
tinely administered  to  new  corporate  appli- 
cants. After  ktontifying  ttie  protilem,  Eari 
Wilson  worked  to  eliminate  the  cutturally 
biased  tests  and  In  so  doing  he  opened  ttie 
door  to  success  for  thousands  of  qualified 
black  executives. 

If  we  couki  review  all  ttie  facta,  I  am  aura 
that  Eari  Wllaon  wouW  qualify  aa  one  of  the 
most  active  and  productive  equal  opporturMy 
managers    In    our   history.    Ttiroughout    hia 
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UNITED  STATES  ASSISTANCE  TO 
HAITI:   SUPPORT   FOR   DEMOC- 


March  5,  1987 

ftgore  bf  $111  mOUon  as  compared  to  the 
Adminlrtratioins  request  of  $88.5  million  In 
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and  control  structures  must  precede  any  as- 
sistance. It  is  highly  unlikely  that  the  provi- 
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pated.  It  will  also  lie  neoeaaary  for  the 
CJf.O.  and  an  elected  government  to  con- 
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Tiae  m  oommoditiea.  Due  to  trade  Ubetal- 
izatlon  and  tncreastng  oontrabaiid  in  ilee. 
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t,  Im  hst  woitod 
lop  iMiMgHmnl  to  r*« 

IM.  H»hM* 

I  to  (totand 


miUiliigfy  lo  ancouragc 


and 
thoM  wtK)  suffered 


Evf  s  wooniplihnMnts  In  nwrtceting  ire 
M  M  nunMinis.  Ha  idwHHM  and  davetoped 
naw  maitafla  for  IBM  ttwoughoul  tfw  world 
and  ha  has  raoaivad  oonsidarable  acdaim 
from  IBM  for  his  contitejlloria.  However,  the 
moat  signacani  honor  Em\  Wilson  has 
acMawad  darlvaa  from  ttia  support  and  recog- 
nMon  ha  hM  baan  gtvan  by  tha  thousands  of 
Uacka  partlc»«llng  In  ma|or  buslnaases  today. 
Fbr  Waeiis  and  olhar  minorilias  tha  doors  of 
opportunNy  vvare  not  nudged  open,  txjt 
mntatmi  open  by  tha  devoted  courage  and 
kiganuHy  of  Eail  Mfltaori. 

Tha  moat  oompaMng  characteristic  of  Earl 
WIson  la  Ns  aocaptance  of  every  act  of  dis- 
cilminalioii  as  a  personal  affront  Those  in 
naad  have  navar  had  to  ask  Earl  for  his  help, 
ha  haa  ahways  baan  in  the  ring  impatientty 
waMkig  for  his  opponent's  next  challerige.  Eart 
WIson  is  a  giver  and  never  a  taker.  He  plant- 
ad  the  seeds  so  that  his  brothers  and  sisters 
may  reap  ttie  harvest 
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UNITED  STATES  ASSISTANCE  TO 
HAITI:  SUPPORT  FOR  DEMOC- 
RACY 


REEPmO  KIDS  SAFE:  WATCH 
"HOW  TO  RAISE  A  STREET 
SMART  CHILD"  ON  HBO 


HON.  RON  WYDEN 

oroaaocx 

IM  THB  HOUSE  Or  RaFRCSENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  S.  1987 

Mr.  WYDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  all  aware 
that  chid  abuse  is  one  of  our  Itatnn's  leading 
social  problems.  TragicaNy,  over  200,000 
caaas  of  saxually  abused  chiklren  are  report- 
ed every  year.  Even  more  chiWren's  lives  are 
ondangarad  by  kklnaping  and  physnal  abuse. 
I  want  to  caN  to  my  colleagues'  attention  a 
Home  Box  Office  cable  network  presentation 
that  wW  help  parents  teach  their  chiklren  how 
to  protect  ttiemselves  from  becoming  another 
hoartbroaking  statisix:.  This  program,  "How  to 
Raise  a  Street  Smart  Child"  wilt  debut  this 
Monday,  Mwch  9. 1987. 

This  important  program  is  based  on  Grace 
Hachinger's  book  of  the  same  title  and  pro- 
vkles  10  easy  street  smart  tips  that  parents 
can  teach  their  chiWren  to  protect  them  from 
being  abused.  These  tips  include  teaching  the 
chiW  to  dMi  "911"  or  "0"  and  ask  for  help 
and  making  sure  the  chikj  knows  that  rf  some- 
thing suspkaous  happens,  to  mn  to  a  crowded 
piaoa  and  shout  for  help. 

Soma  paopla  wouU  say  programs  like  this 
scare  youngsters.  John  Walsh,  «vhose  coura- 
geous fight  for  chU  protectton  led  to  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Missing  ChiMren's  Act  of  1982, 
dtaagraa.  Mr.  Walsh  lived  a  nightmare  when 
his  son  was  abdudad  and  munlered  In  1981. 
"ITS  tough  stuff,"  he  says,  "but  you've  got  to 
remember  that  your  chiM  is  the  potential 
victim.  You  owe  it  to  your  chiM  to  give  them 
appropriate,  intelligont  information." 

I  urge  all  parents  to  watch  "How  to  Raise  a 
Slraat  Smart  Chid"  with  their  chiMran.  This 
amal  invaabnant  of  an  hour  wHI  pay  important 
dMdands  m  your  chidren's  safety  and  your 
paaoa  of  mind. 


HON.  EDOLPHUS  TOWNS 

or  mw  ToiK 

IN  THX  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSKNTATIVBS 

Thursday,  March  5,  1987 

Mr.  TOWNS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  begin  con- 
sideratnn  of  foreign  assistance  proposals  for 
fiacal  year  1988,  I  believe  that  it  is  important 
to  reflect  on  ttie  implicattons  of  our  akl  pro- 
gsam  to  countries  undergoing  politk»l  change. 
Haiti  is  In  tfie  throes  of  political  cfiange  which 
can  be  dkectiy  affected  by  ttie  quality  arxj 
t)^  of  foreign  assistance  it  receives  from  the 
United  States.  The  House  SubconHnittee  on 
Western  Hemispheric  Affairs  heM  hearings 
this  week  on  budget  recommerxtatkMra  for  ttie 
fiscal  year  1988  akj  authorizatnns  levels.  Our 
colleague,  Walter  E.  Fauntroy  [Delegate, 
District  of  Cokjmbia],  submitted  testimony  on 
behalf  of  the  Congresskxial  Task  Force  on 
Haiti.  This  statement  addresses  the  need  for  a 
strong  ecorx>mk:  assistance  program  to  sup- 
pert  Haiti's  transitton  to  democracy.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  review  his  recommerKJatk)ns  on 
economk:  as  well  as  military  assistarxre. 

TBSTIMONT    OP    THX    HONORABLE    WALTER    E. 

FATTirTROT.  Before  the  SuBcoiofrrnEE  oif 
Western  Hekisfhere  AiTAiRs/CoififiTTEE 
ON  Foreign  Attairs,  Attthorization  por 
Haiti 

Mr.  Chairman,  please  accept  my  apprecia- 
tion for  your  kind  offer  to  submit  testimony 
in  my  cai>aclty  as  Chalrm&n  of  the  Congres- 
sional Task  Force  on  Haiti,  a  bi-partisan 
group  of  Memt>ers  who  for  the  past  year 
have  been  working  to  assure  that  U.S.  poli- 
cies toward  Haiti  assist  the  people  of  that 
nation  as  they  seek  to  emerge  from  the 
nightmare  of  Duvallerist  dictatorship,  an 
eca  notorious  for  its  brutality  and  corrup- 
tion. Additionally,  let  me  formally  extend 
my  enthusiastic  congratulations  on  your 
election  to  the  Chairmanship  of  this  vital 
Sobcommlttee  which  has  legislative  and 
PBbllc  policy  oversight  responsibilities  for 
oar  relations  with  our  closest  neighbors  in 
the  Caribt>ean  and  Latin  America. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  position  regarding  U.S. 
aasistance  to  Haiti  consists  of  the  following 
pelnts. 

We  have  a  need  for  a  strong  and  consist- 
ent program  of  economic  assistance  to  Haiti. 

The  quality,  tjrpe  and  level  of  assistance 
provided  can  determine  whether  that  assist- 
ance helps  or  hinders  Haitians  working  for 
the  political  and  economic  empowerment  of 
the  Haitian  poor  who  comprise  80%  of  the 
population. 

This  is  so  l>ecause  the  removal  of  Jean- 
Claude  Duvalier  for  the  Presidency  for  Life 
was  the  result  of  a  revolt  not  a  revolution. 
Hie  infrastructure  of  the  Duvalier  dlctator- 
sblp  remains  largely  Intact:  Duvallerlsts 
either  remain  in  power  or  maintain  access  to 
power. 

The  Administration's  requested  level  of 
eeonomlc  assistance  is  too  low  and  its  re- 
quest for  military  assistance  is  unwise  and 
should  lie  rejected. 

I,  therefore,  recommend  that,  consistent 
with  the  need  to  provide  more  assistance  to 
be  used  to  empower  the  poor,  we  should 
ptovide  a  level  of  economic  assistance  com- 
parable to  that  of  the  Fiscal  Year  1987  au- 
tkorizatlon  of  $109  million.  For  the  authori- 
zation, under  consideration,  I  recommend  a 
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titan  of  till  mQUon  as  compared  to  the 
Admlnlitratlona  request  of  $88.5  million  In 
combined  Bconomlc  Support  Funds.  Devel- 
opment Aalstance.  and  PXi.  480  Food  As- 
alstanot. 

I  would  also  recommend  a  reallocation  of 
the  total  package  ao  as  to  letter  reflect  as- 
alstancf  prlorlUea. 

Cuttkiff  $4  million  from  the  Administra- 
tion's request  for  military  iiwlirtanf'e  and 
ahlftint  theae  funda  together  with  $6 J  mil- 
lion taken  from  the  Administration's  recom- 
mended level  for  Title  m  of  the  PXu  480 
program  to  Economic  Support  Funds,  which 
combiQed.  would  take  that  category  from 
$30  mllUon  to  $40  million. 

Incmalng  the  Development  Assistance  al- 
location from  $33  million  to  $50  million. 

Now,  why  do  I  recommend  this  realloca- 
tion ol  the  Administration's  proposal  and 
the  reatoratlon  of  the  total  assistance  pack- 
age to  a  level  slightly  higher  than  the  Fiscal 
Tear  1$87  mark? 

A  democratic.  Just  and  therefore,  stable 
Haiti  While  an  admirable  goal  is  also  in  the 
national  interests  of  the  United  States  of 
Amerioa.  As  the  largest  international  donor 
to  Haiti  it  is  Imperative  that  our  assistance 
be  at  a  sufficiently  high  level  to  have  a  real 
impact  and  encourage  others  in  the  interna- 
tional community  to  do  their  share  to  assist 
Haiti  Tith  its  economic  recovery.  I  firmly 
Iielieve  that  the  United  States  of  America 
through  our  program  of  economic  assistance 
can  play  a  major  role  in  promoting  and  nur- 
turing democracy  in  Haiti.  To  tie  sure,  and  it 
cannot  l>e  overly  stressed,  the  development 
of  the  Haitian  nation  and  the  building  of 
democtatic  institutions  are  primarily  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  Haitian  people.  While 
this  is  true,  the  quality,  type,  and  level  of 
foreign  assistance  can  determine  whether 
that  assistance  helps  or  hinders  Haitians 
workinjg  for  the  political  and  economic 
empowerment  of  the  Haitian  poor.  I  tielieve 
that  it  is  our  responsibility  to  ensure  that 
U.S.  asistance  is  used  to  empower  the  poor 
in  Haiti,  which  is  really  the  only  way  to  con- 
tribute to  iMth  the  form  and  sulxtance  of 
democracy. 

With  this  perspective,  I  must  respectfully 
disagree  with  the  Administration's  request 
for  military  assistance  to  Haiti. 

Last  year,  many  Haitians  were  supportive 
or  at  least  tolerant  of  a  very  limited  amount 
of  noivlethal  and  strictly  conditioned  mili- 
tary assistance  for  the  express  purpose  of 
comprehensive  reform  and  reorganization  of 
the  Haitian  military.  Such  assistance  was 
viewed  as  possibly  encouraging  a  smooth 
transition  to  democracy  and  the  rule  of  law. 
Today,  these  same  people  hold  very  differ- 
ent and  firmly  fixed  views  in  opposition  to 
any  ccnsideratlon  of  increased  mlUtary  as- 
sistance. 

This  opposition  has  developed  l>ecause  no 
slgnlfieant  reforms  or  reorganization  have 
taken  place  within  the  command  and  con- 
trol structure  of  the  Haitian  military.  More- 
over, the  Interim  government  of  Haiti  has 
expressed  no  interest  in  adhering  to  the 
condittonality  on  military  assistance  as  de- 
lineated In  the  Fiscal  Year  1987  legislation. 
It  is  important  to  recognize  that  the  Haitian 
mllltaiy  is  not  monolithic  in  its  orientation 
toward  reform.  For  example,  a  numl>er  of 
officers  do  support  reforms  which  would 
reduce  human  riglits  abuses  and  corruption 
by  the  military.  Duvallerist  officers,  howev- 
er, stm  remain  in  control  of  key  Haitian 
mnttjiy  units. 

While  the  military,  like  aU  Haitian  institu- 
tions, has  l>een  starved  of  even  tninimni  re- 
sources, reform  of  the  mission,  command 
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and  control  structures  must  precede  any  as- 
sistance. It  is  highly  unlikely  that  the  provi- 
stonal  Haitian  military  government  has  the 
political  capability  to  carry  out  the  needed 
reforms  In  the  short  time  remaining  liefore 
the  scheduled  Novemlwr,  1987  national  elec- 
tions. 

At  tills  time,  and  in  the  context  of  an  un- 
stable and  insecure  pre-election  period,  mili- 
tary assistance  could  derail  Haiti's  path 
toward  democracy.  In  the  evolving  and  pre- 
carious political  climate  of  HaiU.  $4.55  mil- 
lion in  military  assistance  would  tie  seen  by 
all  sectors  of  Haitian  society  as  an  unde- 
served "pat  on  the  l>ack"  and  arouse  suspi- 
cions that  we  are  not  supportive  of  genuine 
democracy.  More  importantly,  any  assist- 
ance padiage  to  Haiti  should  continue  the 
condltionallty  language  contained  In  last 
year's  authorization. 

Given  too  long  a  tolerance  by  the  U.S.  for- 
eign policy  establishment  for  the  Duvaller- 
ist regime,  it  is  crucial  that  the  U.S.  Oovem- 
ment  allay  suspicions  that  we  are  not  sup- 
portive of  genuine  democracy.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  would  therefore,  urge  that  the  re- 
quest for  $4.55  in  military  assistance  lie  re- 
jected and  that  the  Sulicommittee  agree  to 
support  only  the  current  funding  level  of 
$500,000  for  the  interdiction  program. 

Specifically,  with  reference  to  the  levels 
of  economic  assistance.  I  am  disturlied  that 
the  Administration  has  submitted  a  request 
which  is  an  approximate  shortfall  of  $12 
million  from  current  levels  and  $20.5  million 
below  last  year's  authorization.  Within  the 
last  few  days,  through  contacts  with  Hai- 
tians developed  over  a  ten  year  period  of 
work  on  our  relations  with  Haiti,  I  tiave 
lieen  carefully  surveying  Haitian  opinion  on 
this  question.  The  religious  community, 
rural  development  workers,  the  progressive 
business  sector  and  those  seeldng  to  build 
viable  democratic  institutions  in  Haiti,  are 
able  to  clearly  define  the  priority  agenda  for 
Haiti's  economic  development.  Agricultural 
development,  watershed  conservation,  pig 
population,  job  creation,  education,  literacy 
and  health  represent  the  most  serious  chal- 
lenges to  Haiti's  economic  recovery.  In  addi- 
tion, there  is  a  need  for  the  decentralization 
of  resources,  the  formation  of  groups  to  de- 
velop local  and  accessible  credit  institutions, 
the  expansion  of  agricultural  cooperatives 
and  other  comparable  building  blocks  for 
genuine  democracy. 

Rather  than  only  $30  million  in  Economic 
Support  Funds  (ESF),  a  very  slight  increase 
of  $835,000, 1  would  urge  an  allocation  of  at 
least  $40  million.  The  Haitian  economy 
faces  some  particularly  difficult  problems 
over  the  next  two  years.  Revenue  from 
coffee  exports  is  down.  Initial  projections 
anUdpated  that  Haiti  would  seU  275,000 
bags  of  coffee  in  the  international  market. 
More  recent  estimates  Indicate  sales  of  only 
200,000  bags.  This  drop  in  volume  of  sales 
has  lieen  combined  with  a  drop  of  the  price 
of  Haitian  coffee  from  a  summer  1986  price 
of  $2.00  per  pound  to  a  current  $1.20  per 
pound.  This  combination  of  reduced  sales 
volume  and  falling  prices  is  now  lieing  pro- 
jected to  cost  Haiti  $32.1  million  In  export 
earnings.  Coffee  earnings  projected  earlier 
at  $58.7  million  are  now  esttanated  to  lie 
only  $26.6  million.  New  investment  in  the 
assembly  sector  and  a  resurgence  of  tourism 
will  probably  not  be  forthcoming  jntil  after 
the  national  elections.  Tax  collections  are 
on  track  but  Increases  in  revenue  from  indi- 
vidual tazpayera  in  the  first  year  of  tax 
reform  will,  hi  large  part,  lie  offset  by  reduc- 
tions in  corporate  taxes.  Revenue  losses  due 
to  growing  contraband  ahould  also  be  antld- 
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pated.  It  will  also  be  neoeaaary  for  the 
CJf.O.  and  an  elected  government  to  con- 
front the  severe  social  problems  *'»^pyHtng 
on  stability  by  increasing  expenditures  in 
employment  generation,  educatitm.  and 
health.  ESF  funds  are  also  essential  to  sup- 
port a  program  of  economic  reform  involv- 
ing trade  llberalliation:  the  dtshanrting  of 
inefficient  parastatal  enterprises;  and  im- 
proved financial  management  of  govern- 
ment institutions.  These  reforms  are  all  nec- 
essary for  sustained  economic  growth  and 
greater  equity  in  the  medium  and  long  term 
(lower  food  prices  and  a  better  quality  of 
basic  services).  Local  currency  deriving  from 
ESF  funds  will  also  be  used  for  projects  in 
agricultural  production  literacy,  the  admin- 
istration of  Justice,  and  much  needed  public 
works  employment  to  address  an  unemploy- 
ment rate  well  above  50%. 

Rather  than  a  cut  of  13.5%  in  Develop- 
ment Assistance  from  $37  million  to  $32  mil- 
lion. I  would  recommend  not  less  than  $50 
million,  a  35%  increase.  The  increases  in  De- 
velopment Assistance  would  be  used  to  in- 
tensify ongoing  efforts  in  agroforestry,  wa- 
tershed protection,  child  survival,  and  pri- 
mary education.  A.IJ}.'s  grant  projects  have 
been  incrementally  funded  to  such  an 
extent  that  the  relatively  small  amount  of 
funds  available  for  each  project,  on  an 
unniiai  basis,  has  severely  hampered  their 
implementation.  Each  year,  grantees  must 
anticipate  a  shortage  of  funds  while  A.IJ3. 
goes  through  its  budget  process.  In  plain 
words,  recipients  of  A.I.D.  funds  have  been 
kept  on  a  very  short  string.  Putting  more 
funds  into  these  projects  would  obviate  the 
need  for  grantees  to  adopt  conservative  im- 
plementation plans  to  cover  funding  short- 
falls. Additionally,  there  is  a  need  to  pro- 
mote the  expansion  of  coffee  cooperatives; 
an  environmentally  sound  tree  crop  to  in- 
crease incomes  of  mountain  farmers;  pro- 
vide a  wide  range  of  technical  assistance  to 
several  governmental  entities;  and  increase 
support  for  management  training  to 
strengthen  the  private  sector.  However,  at 
least  half  of  the  Development  Assistance 
funds  (DA)  should  be  allocated  to  the  Agri- 
culture account.  Considerable  increases  are 
also  required  over  1987  levels  for  assistance 
to  primary  education  which  is  extremely 
short  of  funds  in  comparison  to  the  need. 

Let  me  make  a  special  appeal  for  continu- 
ing DA  support  for  the  pig  repopulatlon 
program.  WhUe  we  have  made  significant 
steps  toward  restoring  the  pig  population, 
destroyed  because  of  African  Swine  Fever  to 
protect  U.S.  and  other  countries'  livestock.  I 
believe  we  have  a  moral  obligation  to  con- 
tinue this  program  until,  at  least,  50%  of 
the  pig  population  (600,000)  has  been  re- 
stored to  the  original  peasant  owners.  Of 
particular  concern  also  is  the  availability  of 
affordable  feed  and  the  development  of  a 
swine  health  surveillance  capability 
through  the  creation  of  a  corps  of  veteri- 
nary para  professionals.  Currently  the  allo- 
cation for  this  program  is  $1.65  million. 
Some  increase  in  this  program  is  required 
through  the  Agriculture  account.  We  should 
not  underestimate  the  political  velocity  of 
this  issue  which  impacts  widely  throughout 
Haitian  society. 

While  recogriiiilng  that  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  has  jurisdiction  over  food  assist- 
ance programs,  please  permit  me  to  com- 
ment on  the  proposed  budget  for  P.L.  480 
programs.  Rather  than  $26.5  million  in  PX. 
480  Pood  Assistance,  I  would  recommend 
not  more  than  $20  million.  This  recommen- 
dation is  a  reflection  of  the  observation  that 
great  difficulties  now  exist  in  absorbing 
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TlUe  m  oommodlttea.  Due  to  trade  liberal- 
iaatkxi  and  tnoeaalng  oontnliand  in  riee. 
flour,  and  vegetalde  on,  the  need  for  these 
cmnmodlties  has  lieen  dnmaUeaUy  reduced. 
Therefore.  I  would  recommend  that  ttw 
Title  m  procram  be  reduced  Iv  $8-5  ■««mt«»i 

I  would  also  hope  that  the  Subcooimlttee 
would  continue  to  support  a  $1  mUIkm  au- 
thorization for  the  Inter-American  Founda- 
tion for  its  very  effective  and  landmark 
grassroots  development  procrams  In  HaltL 

In  summary,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  rec- 
ommend the  following  levels  for  economic 
assistance  to  HaltL 


TgU_ 
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The  Congressional  Task  Force  on  Haiti 
stands  ready  to  assist  the  Sulicommittee  in 
its  deliberations  on  the  aasistanoe  program 
for  Haiti. 

Thank  you. 


A  MAJOR  TRADE  PROBLEM- 
IMPORTS  OP  CASEIN 


HON.  BYRON  L  DORGAN 

OP  NORTH  IIAKOXA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSEHTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  5.  1987 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today,  I  and  my  colleagues,  Mr.  Moody,  Mr. 
Kastenmeier,  Mr.  Swift,  Mr.  Eckart,  Mr. 
Obey,  Mr.  Johnson,  Mr.  Chapman,  Mr.  Gun- 
OERSON,  and  Mr.  Volxmer,  are  pleased  to  in- 
troduce a  bill  to  address  one  of  ttie  major 
trade  problems  facing  U.S.  dairy  farmers — the 
damage  caused  by  Imports  of  ttie  milk  protein, 
casein. 

Imported  casein,  much  of  wtich  is  subsi- 
dized by  EEC  countries,  is  used  In  a  nuntier 
of  food  products— especially  imitation  cheese 
and  coffee  whitener— in  place  of  domesticaHy 
produced  milk  products.  These  Imports  dis- 
place markets  of  American  mHk  and  result  in 
higher  Government  outlays  under  the  Dairy 
Prfce  Support  Program.  This,  in  turn,  harms 
taxpayers  as  well  as  dairy  fanners. 

I  am  introducing  legisiation  wtik:h  will  estab- 
lish quota  limits  on  imports  of  casein  at  50 
percent  of  the  average  amount  imported 
dunng  1981-85,  as  authorized  by  section  22 
of  the  Agrk:ultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1933. 

Two  separate  USDA  studies  have  found 
that  substantial  savings  in  Dairy  Price  Support 
Program  outlays  coukl  be  achieved  ttvough  a 
limitatkxi  of  casein  imports,  because  U.S.-pro- 
duced  nonfat  dry  mHk  and  other  mHk  soMs 
are  used  In  place  of  the  imported  casein,  ttius 
reducing  surpkis  dairy  purt^iases  by  the  Gov- 
ernment USDA's  1986  study  found  that  up  to 
$300  mHlkm  in  Dairy  Price  Support  Program 
outlays  couM  be  saved  ttvough  a  50  percent 
quota  limitatkin,  such  as  ttiat  contained  in  the 
legislatxxi  I  am  introducing.  This  $300  miWon 
cost  certainly  represents  malarial  interferance 
wvith  the  Dairy  Price  Support  Program  ttiat  is 
sufltaient  to  justify  a  quota  limitatkxi  under 
sectkin22. 
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products  Is  for  purposes  for  which  domesti- 
cally  produced  akim  mHk  or  ikim  mOk  soUds 
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tha  hnportaraa  of  ra- 
aaua  oompaanv^ 
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marfcala.  Furthermore,  aa  in  tha  case  of  U.S. 
agricuitura  aubahfies,  ttwy  often  don't  wodt. 
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requiraa  ttia  rhresidant  to  negotiate  a  system 
of  stable  Intematkinally  competitive  exchange 


vetopment  up  to  tha  privala 
kMopfiy  was  mistakan  in  my 
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TNspN- 
and  I  am 
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CMMin  is  knportMt  Mo  ttw  IMlid 
VOIR  Now  ZOMHid  ond  tho  EuopMn  Convni^ 
MQf  oowMoo^  oMoly  IralMid  md  Franos. 
counMoo  how  dovot- 


In 

of  tw  IMMSMoo' umqua 
vtffK  oounMoo  of  hnpooing 
no  bMtlon  to  do  bnpofttion  of  coooin. 

iMO  Hmriy  to  ttw  pwiductlow  ouboidtos  pn>- 
>MmI  In  HMny  of  Sw  nii)or  wporting  oom- 
Moi^  csMfei  M  not  ooraiMreWly  produood  in 
Vw  IMtod  sIMoo  dl  iho  praowt  Ihno.  Yot,  do- 
motfoo^  praduood  ■utiilfcilit  an  ovioblo 
lof  Rioot  products  now  uHbinQ  coooin.  For 
IImoo  low  products  wliich  roqubo  cMoin,  my 
MQHMton  ootMoHhoo  o  praforantW  looniing 
^ptMH  to  onouro  MiMMKy  of  the  pradud 

I  ugo  your  Mipport  of  VHo  hnportwrt  iegisia- 
lon. 

Tho  tiKt  of  Iho  bM  folows: 
HJl.1436 
A  tain  to  amend  the  Acrteolturml  Act  of  1949 

to  Umtt  the  oaanttty  of  mOk  protein  prod- 

oeti  that  naj  be  tanported  into  the  United 
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|»odueta  ii  for  puipoaee  for  which  domeeti- 
caUy  produced  ildm  mUk  or  aklm  mUk  Kdldi 
eannot  be  mbatituted.  and 

"(3)  third  preference  ahall  be  given  to  im- 
porter! or  uaen  with  respect  to  whom  no 
proferenoe  waOer  paracraph  (1)  or  (2)  ap- 
pUea.". 


Be  U  tmmetBt,  by  fke  Senate  and  Houae  of 
JtmaaialaMim  af  Ou  United  States  of 
Amertea  to  Cemgnu  aammbled,  Tliat  UUe 
IV  of  the  Agileattural  Act  of  1049  (7  VAC. 
1431  et  aeo.)  la  amwidwl  by  addtnc  at  the 
end  thereof  the  foDowInc  new  aectlon: 
•inumuatn   nsnoLHum  on   mponsD 

HUC  PMmn  FWHNKTB 

"Sac.  4».  (a)  Vor  pmpoaea  of  this  section. 
the  tenn  'nllk  protein  products'  means— 
"(1) 
"tl) 

"(4)  whey  protein  ooncentrmtea.  or 

"(1)  mlztaraa  rtwitrntntrtg  not  leas  than  S 
pemeut  of  any  product  lefetied  to  in  parm^ 
graph  (1)  thrao^  (4). 

"(b)  To  eaame  that  the  quanUties  of  milk 
protetai  produeU  tanported  taito  the  United 
atataa  wm  not  render  ineffective,  or  materi- 
ally InteKere  with,  price-support  operations 
undertaken  under  this  Act.  the  President 
Shan  by  prnrlamatlcn  limit  the  quantity  of 
milk  protein  products  that  may  be  imported 
In  any  ralenilar  year  (or  pntion  of  a  calen- 
dar year  In  the  case  of  the  calendar  year  in 
whldi  thla  aeetian  is  enacted)  beginning  on 
the  day  after  the  effective  date  of  this  sec- 
tlon.  to  aonanttty  equal  to  SO  percent  of  the 
average  annual  quantity  of  mOk  protein 
producta  that  was  imported  during  the 
period  beginning  January  1.  1981,  and 
endtaig  December  1.  1988  (ot.  hi  the  case  of 
audi  portian  of  a  ralendar  year,  a  propor- 
ttonatdy  leaaer  quantity).  A  proclamation 
lasoed  under  this  subsectlan  shall  be  consid- 
ered to  be  a  proclamation  that  is  issued  by 
the  Preaident  under  secUmi  22  of  the  Agrl- 
eoltanl  Adjustment  Act  (7  njB.C.  634).  re- 
enacted  with  amendments  by  the  Agricul- 
tural Maikethig  Agreement  Act  of  19S7.  and 
that  saeeta  the  requUeutcnta  of  that  sectkm. 

"(e)  In  tanplenienting  a  quantitative  le- 
iMcttai  prodataned  under  subaectlon  (b). 
theSsentary  of  Agriculture  shall  eatablisb 
an  laapcrt  Hrenalng  system  for  foreign  milk 
protein  prodneta  under  which— 

"HI)  flist  preference  shaU  be  given  to 
thoae  taaposten  or  uaera  who  establish  that 
their  tanpostatlan  or  atOlmtlon  of  such 
prodneta  Is  fbr  purpoees  for  which  no  subsU- 
totea  for  audi  r    lucU  are  available: 

"^i)  second  (  Terence  ahaU  be  given  to 
thoae  tanporten  or  users  who  establiah  that 
their  impartatlan   or   utOlsation   of  such 


THE  AIR  QUALITY  BENKKI'I'S  OF 
INCREASED  ETHANOL  USE 


HON.  RICHARD  J.  DURBIN 

or  xuniois 

nr  THE  HOUSE  or  rkprxskhtativks 

Thursday.  March  5. 1987 

Mr.  DUneiN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  sure  that 
my  colleagues  are  aware  of  the  many  metro- 
politan areos  throughout  our  country  that  are 
curentty  not  in  compliance  with  EPA  cart>on 
monoxide  standards  for  air  quality.  A  task 
force  estabished  by  the  Gkjvemor  of  Cotorado 
to  address  the  caitx)n  moraxide  problem  in 
ttat  State  recently  recommended  a  new  ap- 
proach to  deal  with  this  serious  environmental 
problem. 

The  Governor's  task  force  recommended 
twtt,  in  nonattainment  areas,  all  fuels  soM 
during  the  winter  months  shoukj  contain  at 
isast  a  specified  minimum  level  of  oxygen. 
The  primary  oxygenated  fuel  ttwt  can  meet 
tiis  standard  is  an  akx)hol/gasoline  blend 
containing  10  percent  ethanol. 

Ethanol  blerKls  have  a  proven  record  of 
being  able  to  reduce  carbon  mo(x>xkle  emis- 
sions from  motor  vehicles.  A  recent  study  by 
tie  Colorado  Department  of  Health  demon- 
strated that  the  use  of  ethanol  blends  reduced 
omissions  by  up  to  34  percent  depending  on  a 
car's  age.  The  study  concluded  that  if  aN  gas- 
oline contained  ethanol,  carbon  monoxxle 
omissions  from  motor  vehicles  woukj  be  re- 
duced by  more  ttian  27  percent  As  a  result 
tie  Cotorado  Air  Quality  Commission  is  con- 
tklering  requiring  tfie  use  of  oxygenated  fuels 
during  winter  months. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  new  devetopment  demon- 
strates yet  another  reason  wtiy  an  increased 
Hse  of  akxjhol  fuels  is  good  for  our  l^atnn.  It 
has  already  been  well  proven  that  ttie  use  of 
aicofiol  fuels  reduces  our  huge  agricultural 
surpluses,  increases  our  energy  independ- 
ence, and  improves  automobile  driveability  by 
boosting  octane  levels.  The  Colorado  study 
demonstrates  Itiat  at  the  same  time  akxihol 
fuels  also  improve  air  quality. 

It  is  time  for  ttie  Federal  Government  to  rec- 
ognize these  many  benefits  and  to  do  all  it 
can  to  encourage  ttie  increased  use  of  this 
vital  product  The  evidence  is  dear  Etfianol  is 
good  for  your  health,  as  well  as  for  the  health 
of  the  American  economy. 


COMPETmVENESS:  SLOGANS 
OR  SUBSTANCE? 


HON.  GEORGE  L  BROWN,  JR. 

OFCALirOKlnA 

nr  TBK  HousK  or  reprksehtatives 
TTtursday,  MarcA  5.  1987 

Mr.  BROWN  of  CaNfomia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
competitiveness  is  a  hot  topic  before  the  Con- 
gress. Our  trade  defkat  reached  a  reconj  $170 
biWoninlsee. 
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\Wli|e  we  Ml  recognize  the  bnportanoe  of  re- 
versinp  America's  deoMng  trede  compeHHve- 
neea,  Ifie  herd  queedon  ramalna:  Wfiet  ahould 
we  da  about  it? 

Thflfa  are  many  propoaala  before  the  Corv 
greaai  however,  some  of  the  moat  important 
ingrattenis  are  missing.  In  porticutar,  we  are 
miaaiilg  the  big  picture,  and  a  sense  of  the  im- 
mans8  magnMude  and  quaMy  of  tie  rsbuikang 
tfiet  we  must  undertake  in  order  to  avert  tfie 
dedbing  oompelitiveneaa  of  ttte  American 
economy.  For  at  heart,  oompelitivenesa,  or 
the  lack  of  H.  is  a  reflectkxi  of  the  Ofgwbation 
and  productivity  of  our  economy,  inckkSng  our 
poWciJ  and  aodal  institutkjns.  from  the  micro- 
level  Df  sftop  ftoor  or  office  typing  pool  or 
school  daasroom,  to  the  macro-level  of 
money  supply,  and  capital  formatton,  involving 
flows  of  biMons  of  dollars  and  millions  of 
peopl#  workkig  together  aa  a  whole  aodety. 

In  Iheae  remarks  I  wouM  like  to  survey  ttw 
landscape  of  legislative  propoeals  related  to 
compotMveness  and  then  IrKScate  wttat  I  see 
as  missing  from  the  larger  debate  concerning 
the  dNctk)n  of  our  natnnal  economy  and  so- 
ciety lor  a  generatkxi  to  come. 

Whgt  is  ttie  competitiveness  problem?  If  by 
competitiveness,  we  mean  the  ability  to  sell  a 
product  or  a  servKO  at  kwver  cost  tfien  there 
are  several  obvious  and  facile  sokjtnns  to 
make  our  indusby  more  competitive.  We  can 
flood  the  worW  with  cheap  dollars  ttiat  force 
down  ttie  price  of  American  goods  relative  to 
those  of  ottier  nattons.  But  ttiis  carries  ttie 
cost  of  raising  ttie  price  of  essential  imports 
and  thus  reduces  ttie  standard  of  living  in  this 
country.  In  ttie  case  of  ON,  it  poses  ttie  very 
real  danger  ttiat  oil  producing  natnns  wriH 
eventtwHy  refuse  to  denominate  the  price  of 
oil  in  dollars  ttius  eventually  leadkig  to  stag- 
gering oil  import  bHIs,  subject  to  wiklly  fluctuat- 
ing exchange  rates. 

Moreover,  shouki  higher  inflatnn  ever  reap- 
pear and  the  Federal  Reserve  raise  interest 
rates  to  counter  it  exctiange  rates  will  be 
upset  as  foreign  capital  moves  in  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  high  interest  rates.  The  experience 
of  the  last  decade  has  shown  ttiat  attempts  to 
reduce  domestk;  inflatxxi  win  exacertMte  our 
trade  deficit  if  domestk:  and  intemattonal  com- 
merce are  viewed  in  isoiatton. 

Wlile  exchange  rates  are  part  of  ttie  prob- 
lem, dieir  control  is  not  the  answer,  largely  be- 
cause intemattonal  capital  flows  are  some  15 
times  ttie  size  of  intemattonal  trade  in  mer- 
chandse.  Capital  flows,  not  trade,  are  ttie  furv 
damental  determinants  of  exctiange  rates. 
Thus,  by  relying  on  exctiange  rates  to  solve 
our  competitiveness  problem,  we  subject  the 
pricea  of  our  goods  and  services  to  the  unre- 
lated kvhims  of  capital  markets.  Clearly,  to  ttie 
extent  that  exctiange  rates  must  be  con- 
trolled, the  rstnnal  sohjtion  is  to  devetop  sep- 
arate currency  markets  for  capital  and  mer- 
chandtoe  trade.  That  is  ttie  big  pkrture  in  so 
far  aa  exctiange  rates  are  concerned,  txjt  no 
one  is  dealing  with  ttiis  protilem. 

Altamataly.  we  oouM  sutMkfize  U.S.  exports 
for  solective  industries  as  many  foreign  na- 
ttons  have  done.  But  sut)Skfles  must  be  peM 
for  anl  tttat  means  raising  ttie  price  of  domes- 
tk: goods  whKh  only  makea  ttiem  more  vul- 
nerable to  import  compelttton  in  domeettc 
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markala.  Furttwrmore,  as  in  ttie  case  of  U.S. 
agrteulture  subskies,  ttiey  often  don't  work. 

Fhially,  we  couU  resort  to  proteclton,  eittier 
in  ttie  form  of  tariffs  or  outright  quotas  on  for- 
eign goods.  These  measures  not  only  invite 
foreign  rsiaiiatkxi,  ttius  ctosing  U.S.  export 
markets,  but  ttiey  alao  raise  prices  to  U.S. 
consumsrs.  The  vokjntary  quotas  on  Japa- 
nese auto  exports  cost  U.S.  consumere  bil- 
lions of  doHars  annually  and  merely  caused 
the  Japanese  to  shift  ttieir  auto  exports  to 
high  profit  models  with  no  net  loss  In  ttieir 
export  earnings. 

In  sum,  currency  controls,  sutisMies  and 
protactnnist  measures  are  only  ttie  stogans  of 
competitiveness,  not  the  substance,  because, 
in  ttie  last  analysis,  ttie  ability  to  sell  goods 
and  servtees  is  not  dependent  on  pnce  ak>ne, 
particularty  artificial  or  manipulated  pnces,  but 
depends  at  least  as  much  on  ttie  quality  of 
wttat  we  are  seiiing  and  on  the  tong-term  pro- 
ductivity of  efficiency  of  labor  and  capital  in 
producing  wliat  we  have  to  sell. 

Unfortunately,  many  of  ttie  proposals  now 
before  Congress  only  deal  with  ttie  stogan  as- 
pects of  international  competitiveness.  Let  me 
review  briefly  for  you  some  of  ttie  suggested 
legislatton  dealing  with  technotogical  innova- 
tk>n.  trade,  and  competitiveness  now  being 
considered. 

First  tiills  to  create  a  cabinet  level  Depart- 
ment of  Trade  such  as  H.R.  92  (Coats).  H.R. 
646  (Gaydos).  and  titie  I  of  S.  259  (Chiles). 
TTiese  bills  largely  comt)ine  under  one  roof, 
the  U.S.  Trade  Representetive  with  ottier 
ta-ade  and  industrial  innovation  programs  now 
housed  in  ttie  Department  of  Commerce. 

Second,  to  my  mind,  more  useful  than  a 
costiy  and  disruptive  reorganization  of  ttie  De- 
partrnent  of  Commerce  are  ttie  proposals  to 
estat)lish  an  independent  executive  branch 
Council  on  Industrial  Competitiveness  ttiat 
bnngs  togettier  government  and  txjsiness 
leaders  and  provkles  a  national  forum  on 
issues  related  to  competitiveness.  We  do 
need  a  focal  point  for  U.S.  ti'ade  and  industrial 
innovatxxi  policy.  Tlie  Council  would  compile 
annual  reports  and  policy  recommendatkxis 
for  ttie  Presxlent  and  Congress.  The  Council 
is  a  centerpiece  of  ttie  America's  Living 
Standards  Act  wtik:h  Senator  Bingaman  and  I 
introduced  last  year  foltowing  ttie  recommen- 
dation of  ttie  Senate  Democratic  Working 
Group  on  Economic  Competitiveness.  We 
have  recently  reintroduced  this  act  as  H.R. 
717  and  S.  374. 

Third,  ttie  Omnitxjs  Trade  Policy  bills  such 
as  H.R.  23  (Gephardt)  and  H.R.  15  (Michel) 
and  tities  It-X  of  ttie  Chiles  bill  (S.  259)  con- 
sist largely  of  a  grab  bag  of  measures  such  as 
setting  export  goals  for  specific  nations  who 
have  a  trade  surplus,  like  Japan,  with  penal- 
ties in  the  form  of  import  limits  if  ttie  goals  are 
not  met  Some  sections  of  these  bills  do,  how- 
ever, have  a  constructive  emphasis  t>y  provkl- 
ing  increased  funding  for  education  aind  train- 
ing particularty  in  science  and  technotogy.  I 
will  mention  ttiese  proposals  later. 

Fourth,  a  large  nuniber  of  irxlivklual  bills  as 
well  as  specific  sections  of  ttie  omnit>us  trade 
biHs,  provMe  for  import  relief  against  dumping 
and  industrial  targeiting,  for  currency  controls, 
for  mandatory  trade  negotiations,  and  for  anti- 
bust  exemptions  for  industries  hurt  by  foreign 
competition.  For  example,  H.R.  532  (LaFalce) 
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requires  ttie  PresMent  to  negotiate  a  system 
of  stable  internationally  conpeUtive  exchange 
rates  and  encourages  intervention  in  currency 
markets  if  negotiations  fan.  As  I  have  indicat- 
ed ttiese  measures  are  largely  stogan,  not 
sut>stance;  at  t>est  they  provide  stiort-term 
relief  wittwut  addressing  ttie  deeper  prot)iems 
causing  our  declining  competitiveness. 

Fiftti,  the  America's  Living  Standards  Act  of 
course,  goes  far  beyond  ttie  creation  of  ttie 
Council  on  Competitiveness  mentioned  eerlier. 
Varkxjs  bills,  including  ttiat  one,  have  provi- 
skins  ttiat  provide  a  central  clearinghouse  to 
collect  and  disseminato  intematxxial  trade 
and  technotogy  data  Titie  II  of  the  Living 
Standards  Act  sets  up  an  Office  of  Technoto- 
gy Assessment  in  ttie  Department  of  Com- 
merce to  identify  emerging  technologies  in- 
cluding new  patent  devetopments  ttiat  may  be 
of  use  to  the  private  sector. 

Sixth,  St  present  there  are  several  bills 
wtiich  deal  with  training,  education,  and 
worker  retocation.  For  example,  title  V  of  H.R. 
3  (Gephardt)  arxi  H.R.  90  (Hawkins)  are 
called  ttie  Edix»tion  and  Training  for  Ameri- 
can Competitiveness  Act  Ttiey  would  provkle 
an  increase  of  $480  million  annually  for  reduc- 
ing illiteracy,  for  vocational  training,  and  for 
secondary  education  in  math,  science,  and 
foreign  languages.  A  furttier  $480  million  Is 
provkled  for  assistance  to  trade-impacted 
workers. 

Senator  Bingaman's  and  my  bill,  H.R.  717, 
wouki  provide  among  ottier  things,  an  addi- 
tional $12  millton  annually  for  ttie  NSF  engi- 
neering research  centers,  500  graduate  fel- 
lowships for  studies  on  productivity  and  com- 
petitiveness, as  well  as  $250  million  annually 
over  10  years  for  capital  improvements  in  uni- 
versity research  facilities.  Repeated  studies 
have  shown  ttie  need  for  such  an  infusion  of 
funds  for  improvements  in  research  facilities 
at  universities  and  Chainnan  Fuqua — past 
ctiairman  of  ttie  Science  and  Technology 
Committee — proposed  a  similar  program  in 
the  last  Congress. 

University  research  facilities  are  in  a  critical 
stete  of  detertoretion.  For  example,  in  1985, 
Federal  ot>ligatx>ns  for  improvements  in  aca- 
demk:  R&D  facilities  were  only  $114  million, 
ttie  same  level  ttiey  were  in  1967.  During  ttie- 
prevtous  10  years,  from  1975-84,  expendi- 
tures for  such  facilities  were  less  ttian  $50  mil- 
lion annually,  even  ttiough  ttie  total  Federal 
support  for  academk:  science  and  engineering 
budgets  more  than  tripled,  from  $3.3  to  $11 
billion. 

Seventh,  finally,  I  have  several  times  intro- 
duced bills  to  establish  a  National  Technotogy 
Foundation  parallel  to  ttie  Itational  Science 
Foundation  and  will  do  so  again  in  ttiis  Con- 
gress. Support  for  engineering  and  technotogy 
lias  never  t>een  as  strong  as  I  would  like 
within  the  National  Science  Foundation,  in 
spite  of  repeated  efforts  t>y  myself  and  ottier 
colleagues  on  ttie  House  Science  and  Tech- 
notogy Committee — now  the  House  Science, 
Space,  and  Tectmotogy  Committee — to  re- 
verse this  situation.  Unfortunately,  ttie  Reagan 
administration  has  maintained  ttiis  pattern  of 
inadequate  support  for  fundamental  engineer- 
ing research,  until  recently,  with  its  insistance 
ttiat  the  Federal  Govenwnent  shouki  only  fund 
bask:  scientific  research,  white  leavvig  support 
for  engineering  and  applied  roseareh  and  de- 
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vetopment  up  to  the  private  aador.  This  pM> 
losophy  was  mistaken  »i  my  view,  and  I  am 
heartened  to  see  ttiat  ttie  propoeed  1968  NSF 
budget  would  provkle  a  $67  mMon  incre—  in 
support  for  engineering  and  computer  sci- 
ences and  engineering  reaearch  centare. 

In  addition  to  my  own  proposals,  ttw  Presi- 
denf  s  Commisston  on  Industiial  ConipelWve- 
ness  (the  Young  Commisston)  caMad  for  ttie 
creation  of  a  cabinet  level  Department  of  Sci- 
ence and  Technotogy  so  as  to  "tianslorm  the 
current  fragmented  system  for  fomwlation  of 
poUcies  for  science  and  technotogy  into  one 
ttiat  would  t>e  more  effective  in  meeting  king- 
term  national  goals". 

We  certainly  need  a  more  effective  focus  to 
our  science  and  tectmotogy  policy,  one  wlich 
will  provkle  a  better  balance  bet¥i)oon  support 
of  bask:  scientific  research  and  support  of  ap- 
plied science,  enginooring.  and  technotogy 
base  devetopment  and  one  wtiich  wiH  pramde 
a  better  balance  between  dviiian  and  delense 
research.  Currentty,  defense  related  R&D  is 
taking  ctose  to  75  percent  of  the  Federal  R&D 
furxling,  but  contrkxjtes  very  littte  to  civilian 
technotogy  upon  wtiich  international  trade  de- 
pends. In  our  desire  to  provide  for  national  se- 
curity we  cannot  afford  to  make  ttie  same 
mistake  as  the  Soviet  Unton  iwtitoti,  for  two 
generattons,  lias  overinvested  in  defense 
R&D.  As  a  result  the  Soviet  economy  is  a 
basket  case  wtik:h  Miktiail  Gorbactiev  is  trying 
to  retiatiilitete. 

We  also  need  an  institutional  focus  that  will 
give  far  greater  weight  to  science  and  technol- 
ogy in  the  formulation  of  ecorwmk:  banking 
and  investment  poNcies.  A  Department  of  Sci- 
ence arxi  Technotogy  might  do  ttiat  It  has 
been  estimated  by  the  dtetinguished  econo- 
mist Edwin  PtAansfieto  ttiat  in  the  centajry  after 
the  civil  war,  new  tectmotogy  contributed 
nearly  50  percent  of  ttie  growth  of  ttie  Ameri- 
can economy.  New  technotogy  is  by  far  ttie 
largest  contributor  to  econonsc  growth.  Still, 
ttie  Council  of  Economk:  Advisors  in  its  annual 
economk:  report  never  mentions  ttie  impact  of 
science  and  technotogy  on  economk:  polcy. 

But  despite  ttiese  needs,  it  is  not  dear  to 
me  as  yet  wtiettier  ttie  creation  of  a  Depart- 
ment of  Science  and  Technology  or  the  cre- 
ation of  a  National  Technotogy  Foundation 
coupled  «vith  greater  powers  for  the  Presi- 
dem's  Science  Advisor  in  economk:  policy 
councils  and  on  ttie  Federal  Reserve  Board,  is 
a  better  answer  to  ttiis  stiHtegk:  institutional 
problem,  or  whtoh  direction  is  rmre  politically 
feasible.  In  any  case.  I  plan  to  introduce  sev- 
eral bills  later  in  ttie  lOOtti  Congress  to  ad- 
dress this  issue. 

To  summarize,  I  have  described  seven  cate- 
gories of  proposals  being  brought  before  Con- 
gress to  deal  with  competitiveness  issues. 
Some  are  only  of  sfxxl-term  interest;  ottiere 
are  sti-ategk:  and  will  require  our  attenttora  for 
a  generatkxi  to  come. 

To  conclude  my  remarks,  let  me  tum  to 
wtiat  I  see  as  ttie  real  substance  of  competi- 
tiveness—the big  strategic  ptoture  and  ttw  les- 
sons we  must  draw  from  ttiat  ptotajre.  Many  of 
ttie  proposals  I  have  mentioned  are  well  inten- 
tioned  and  have  great  merit  but  ttiey  are 
simply  inadequate  to  ttie  task  In  our  econo- 
my, «ntti  a  GNP  of  over  $4  bHlton,  programs 
witti  a  total  funding  of  only  $50  mMon,  $100 
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MMly  wont    ttont.  and  give  ttwse  insttutiona  ttw  kind  of 
afloit  by  ttw    tewteahip.  whteh  wM  Inopire  ttwt  viaton.  And 
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tti  20.  Ur.  Wai-"C.C."  to  Ms  friends  in  ttw 
American  maritime  communitv— was  72. 
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who  wanted  to  make  a  substantial  bond  in- 
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ExcsRFTS  From  Dr.  Jurok's  Tnmf  oht 
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TtiAt  is  a  revolutionaiy  rate  of  improve- 
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or  Man  Ml  a  bMon,  turaiy  wont 
a  dMt  Only  Ml  imogmM  oMoft  by  ttw 
puMc  aaolofa,  addng  up  to  new 
of  il  loaM  tlOO  baon/y«»  cwi 
adHMM  Impact 
80,  tiafeallaMon  I  draw  it  that  w*  mutt 
to  ivpiaoiBto  ffw  niriwwy  k*  o( 
TNi  oan  ba  iMMtod  by  two  ax- 
A  1886  Nalonal  Acaitomy  of  Sel- 


la backad  up  by 
944^00  fei  toohnolOQy  and  capital  hwaatniant; 
n  tha  iMtod  siBlaak  8)a  oomparafato  ligura  is 
only  8SSA»i  to  ontor  to  bring  our  toduMM 
ptorMand  aqu^pmant  up  to  8w  lavai  of  ttie 
Japanaaa^  R  would  wiuka  an  incraaaad  in- 
i^aaiiani  9i9t  ao^aa  faaaonaoia  lima  panoo 
o(ilniil8SSO  taMon  tar  our  20  mMon  manu- 


But  at  praaant  ttw  dhparlly  it  growina 
laqiriy  bacauaa  of  ttw  lilgl)  Japanaoe  savings 
and  Iwwaatoiant  maa.  Tlw  Young  Commission 
noM  8HI  *am  1880  to  1882.  Jtpm\  invastad 
32  pareant  of  is  GNP  In  Nmd  c^tMi  tha 
iMtod  Stolsa  only  Inwsatod  10  paroant  In  the 
same  period.  Japansss  productMty  Increased 
SJ  paraani  annuaBy.  IMtod  States  productivi- 
ty only  Inaaaaad  1^  peroant 

Tlw  dMtoanoa  la  largsly  ttw  dWerence  in 
■Mnga  «Mdi  In  Japan  averages 
18  pareant  of  QNP  whereas  in  the 
.toa,  R  variea  t)etween  4  and  7  per- 
oanL  But  an  addHonal  7  peroent  investment 
to  brtng  ua  up  to  ttw  approadmate  laval  of  Ger- 
mafy  and  Japan,  la  a  lot  of  money,  $280  bil- 
lon annuaii  or  about  ISO  percent  of  our 
trade  daBdL  M  we  are  going  to  import  foreign 
capM  aa  wa  are  doing  now,  than  we  must 
spend  Itial  knportod  capital  on  Investments  in 
new  lacliotugy  and  education,  not  cunent 
con— npMuit  But  that  meana  reducing  the 
Federal  daadt  in  order  to  free  these  funds  for 


The  second  Issson  I  draw  from  the  big  pic- 
tore  ia  lial  wa  muat  spend  and  invest  more 
**oly^  For  sBompla,  I  agree  tttat  we  must 
Mn  more  scfendsts  and  origineera  and  that 
wa  muat  hnprova  our  educational  systems.  We 
muat  make  hard  choioea  based  on  realsm. 
The  postwar  vision  of  sandtog  every  Ameri- 
can to  ooiage  la  probably  misplaced.  The 
ooonomiat  Robert  Samuelaon  has  noted  the 
huge  waMa  in  aducalon  at  the  co«ege  level: 
Only  half  the  sludento  who  enter  coNege  com- 
piste  their  bachalore  degreee.  I  agree  with  his 
conclusion  that  we  would  be  better  off  maicing 
a  OQlaga  education  more  setocUve  white  using 
the  aaMnga  to  imprawe  our  primvy  and  sec- 
ondvy  educaion.  espadaly  when  the  medun 
score  on  standerdUed  high  school 
Mto  la  doubte  that  fOr  American  stu- 
.  Tha  great  viaion  of  education  in  Amer- 
ica la  not  toat  awsryone  has  to  go  to  college 
but  that  every  indMdual  should  be  provided 
««i  aooaaa  to  an  aducatton  which  wiH  bring 
out  Ns  or  her  totanto  to  the  greatest  degree 
poiaMs.  to  acWw*ig  that  vision  we  shell 
preduoe  a  oompaMMve  economy  provided  we 
hawaalBO  made  tha  kidustriai  and  social  in- 
vaslmanto  required  to  uHza  thoee  trients. 

The  third  and  parhape  the  moet  important 
teeaon  I  draw  from  the  big  picture  is  that  we 
muat  Irwaat  abalagiLaly  wNh  a  vision  for  the 
longtonn  Mure.  But  In  order  to  do  so,  we 
must  oeato  ttte  poWcal  and  economic  instKu- 
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Uont.  and  give  thoae  inaUlutions  the  Idnd  of 
leariwihlp,  which  wM  inspire  that  vision.  And 
we  awst  place  a  Ngtwr  present  value  on  that 
futuas.  I  have  already  mantionad  that  there  is 
almoat  no  Init  between  new  technology  and 
eooaomic  polcy  eNtier  in  eoorwmics  as  a  sd- 
enca  or  in  government  polcymaking  bodtos. 
TNa,  in  spite  of  the  fact,  as  I  said,  that  new 
technology  has  produced  half  the  growth  on 
our  aoonomy  over  the  last  century. 

Bat  let  me  give  a  more  concrete  example- 
one  which  strikes  at  the  heart  of  our  banldng 
and  Investment  practices.  AM  capital  invest- 
meras  in  RAD,  new  tecfmology  or  worker 
training  are  evakiated  on  the  discounted 
present  vakje  of  future  returns  from  an  invest- 
ment. When  interest  rates  sre  high,  as  ttwy 
are  even  now  in  real  terms— the  value  of  a 
new  technotogy  that  may  bring  tremendous 
retuins  in  20  yeare  is  still  almost  of  no  value 
today.  As  the  economist  Lester  Lave  has 
noted  in  his  study  on  the  greenfiouse  effect, 
undar  cunent  0MB  discounting  guidelines 
wtiich  set  ttw  discount  rate  for  Federal  regula- 
tkxia.  investments  in  polhjtton  control  technol- 
ogy such  as  toxK  waste  recycling  tttat  couW 
save  biHnns  of  dollars  later  is  of  no  economk: 
vahje  today. 

W6  simply  must  devetop  new  economic  in- 
stituions  and  practices  to  overcome  the  crip- 
plir^  discount  ttuit  prevents  us  from  even 
having  a  vision  for  ttie  future. 

TItese  ttvee  lessons,  to  my  mind,  are  the 
subatance  of  competitiveness:  (1)  We  must 
devote  adequate  resources  to  the  task,  (2)  we 
must  make  hard  ctXMces  to  achieve  results. 
(3)  we  must  place  a  high  value  on  ttie  future 
for  a  generatnn  to  come. 

It  Is  time  for  all  of  us,  working  together  as  a 
nation,  to  forget  about  ttie  stogans,  get  down 
to  the  substance  of  competitiveness  in  the 
world  today. 


TRIBUTE  TO  C.C.  WEI 


HON.  WALTER  B.  JONES 

OP  NORTH  CAKOLHIA 
or  THE  HOUSE  or  BEPRESEHTATIVES 

I      Thursday.  March  S.  1987 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  ctiairman  of  ttie  House  Committee  on  Mer- 
ctiant  Marine  and  Fisheries,  I  am  sorry  to  note 
ttiat  the  Amerk»n  merctiant  marine  k>st  a 
friend  on  Febnjary  20,  1987  when  C.C.  Wei, 
founder  and  president  of  the  Fakx>n  Shipping 
Group,  died  at  ttie  age  of  72. 

CO.  Wei  was  a  brilliant  businessman  who 
wisely  challenged  the  mistaken  notk>n  that 
commitment  to  U.S.-flag  shipping  cannot  be 
prof|at>le  for  both  iatxx  and  management  l-le 
fourvi  Amertean-flag  cargo  opportunities 
where  few  believed  they  existed. 

C£.  Wei  stioukt  be  remembered  in  Corv 
greaa  as  a  man  wtio  dared,  a  man  wtio  pro- 
vkjed  competitive  American-flag  tankers  and 
dry  cargo  ships  for  commercial  and  military 
opesatkxts  arxJ  emptoyment  for  thousands  of 
seaferers  and  shoreside  workers. 

I  woukj  Hke  to  sutxnit  a  list  of  his  many  ac- 
complishments: Chung  C.  Wei.  founder  and 
president  of  the  Fakxm  Shipping  Group  of 
Houaton.  TX.  dted  in  New  York  City  on  Febni- 
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ary  20.  Mr.  Wai-"C.C."  to  hia  frianda  In  the 
American  maritime  community— was  72. 

A  naliv0  of  Shanghai  and  a  graduate  of 
Chiao-Tung  LMvaraMy  with  a  degree  in  etoctri- 
cai  anginqering.  C.C.  Wei  arrived  in  the  United 
Slates  diMig  Worid  Wv  II.  He  oMained  his 
U.S.  cHizqnship  and  roae  in  poet-wv  shipping 
to  the  ofltee  of  vtoe  presMent  of  United 
Tanker  C^rp.,  where  he  waa  directly  responsi- 
bto  for  ttte  oonalructton  and  operetton  of  14 
tankare  aad  bulk  carriers. 

TwBnty-4ive  yeara  ago,  Mr.  Wei  and  the  late 
Houaton  H.  Wasaon  launched  the  Fakxxi 
Group,  whk:h  Forties  megazine  described  in 
1982  as  a  firm  "making  money  where  othera 
see  only  problems." 

A  decade  ago,  C.C.  Wei  brought  the  U.S. 
flag  back  to  inlamattonai  dry  dock  bulk  ship- 
ping with  Falcon's  'Texas  Class"  constructxxi 
program.  Today,  Fakxxi's  Pride  of  Texas.  Star 
of  Texas,  and  Spirit  of  Texas  are  the  only 
active  U.B.-flag  merctiant  vessels  designed 
and  built  speciftoaHy  for  deep-sea  dry  bulk 
servk». 

Mr.  Wei  confounded  the  skeptKS  when  he 
purctiased  ttvee  unused  Nquefied  natural  gas 
cairiere  aixj  converted  ttiem  into  ore/bulk/oil 
ships  and  fitted  them  with  coal-fired  boilers  to 
increase  (heir  operating  efficiency.  One  result 
was  the  largest  overseas  shipment  of  Ameri- 
can grain  in  history — at  ttie  k>west  U.S.-flag 
rate  ever. 

C.C.  Wai's  most  recent  endeavors  involved 
the  use  of  privately  owned  cargo  vessels  for 
U.S.  Navy  wort(,  indudkig  ttie  wkjely  celebrat- 
ed compotitive  operatkxi  of  soptiistk»ted  sub- 
marine tracking  and  surveillance  vessels  for 
the  rNlav/s  Military  Seaiift  Command. 

A  master  strategist— in  the  boardroom  and 
out— Mr.  Wei  was  an  auttiority  on  competitive 
bridge.  Ha  devetoped  the  precision  bridge  bkl- 
ding  system  used  by  worM  champkxn,  and 
authored  several  books  on  ttie  subject 

C.C.  Wai  was  an  innovator,  an  entrepreneur, 
and,  in  many  ways,  a  ptoneer  like  ttiose  who 
founded  and  built  the  country  he  adopted,  and 
wtiKh  adopted  him.  He  wHI  be  remembered  as 
a  man  dadnated  to  the  American  merchant 
marine  in  commercial  and  military  operatnns 
and  as  a  man  wtio  for  yeara  provided  emptoy- 
ment for  (tivilien  Amerwan  seafarers. 

As  Forbes  sakl:  "Most  men  succeed  by 
doing  what  ottier  peopto  do— just  doing  it  a 
littie  bit  batter  or  a  little  faster.  C.C.  Wei  does 
things  differently." 

C.C.  Wai  is  survived  by  his  wito,  Katharine— 
herself  art  author  and  bridge  champkxi— and 
his  chiklran.  Andrea  and  Lawrence. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  ROSALIE  ZALIS 


'  HON.  MEL  LEVINE 

OrCALIFORinA 
nf  T^E  HOUSE  OF  REFRESEHTATTVSS 

JTiuraday,  March  5,  1987 
Mr.  LEVINE  Of  CaTifomia  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
today  in  honor  of  Rosalie  Zaiis.  an  outstand- 
ing woman  in  the  greater  Los  Angeles  com- 
munity who  will  be  honored  by  the  GoWa  Meir 
CkJb  of  Ivael  Borxis  at  a  iunctieon  on  March 
31. 

Rosalie  is  the  founding  presklent  of  the 
(Mb.  whkJh  was  organized  in  1979  for  wramen 
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who  wanted  to  make  a  substantial  bond  in- 
vestment in  memory  of  the  late  Prime  Minister 
of  Israel.  Gokla  Meir. 

Rosalie  also  serves  as  the  director  of  na- 
tmnal  politk»  of  the  Ivael  Today  Media  Group 
and  it  is  through  Israel  Today  that  I  have  had 
the  privilege  of  getting  to  know  her.  In  addi- 
tx)n.  Rosalie  is  a  wkiely  sought  lecturer, 
teacher,  and  televiswn  personality.  She  has 
interviewed  many  cokyful.  and  sometimes 
controversial,  figures  in  Israel  and  the  United 
States,  including  among  othera,  Nobel  Laure- 
ate EHe  Weisel.  Prime  Minister  Yitzhak 
Shamir.  Mosehe  Arens.  Ezer  Weizmann,  Gen. 
Ariel  Sharon.  Prime  Minister  Ytizhak  Rabin 
and  Rabbi  Meir  Kahane. 

A  community  activist  Rosalie  serves  as  vk» 
presklent  of  the  west  coast  regton  of  the 
Unton  of  Orthodox  Jewish  Congregatnns,  a 
memt)er  of  ttie  board  of  trustees  of  ttie  Simon 
Wieeenthal  Center  and  Yeshiva  University  of 
Los  Angeles,  on  the  board  of  the  women's  di- 
vison  of  the  San  Fernando  Valley  JeMrish  Divi- 
sk>n,  as  a  docent  and  memtwr  of  the  advisory 
board  of  the  Hebrew  Unkm  College  Skirball 
Museum,  and  as  a  tnjstee  of  the  Zaiis  Family 
Youth  Fund  of  Shaarey  Zedek  Congregatk>n. 

Rosalie  is  a  Phil  Beta  Kappa  graduate  of 
Goucher  College  and  hoMs  a  master's  degree 
in  education  from  the  University  of  Maryland. 
She  Is  married  to  Dr.  Edwin  Zaiis,  a  noted  car- 
dk>logist  and  they  have  four  daughtera:  Lynn, 
a  secondary  schoolteacher  and  wife  of  attor- 
ney Marc  Rohatiner,  Shelley,  an  advertising 
executive  in  New  Yorit  City;  Charene.  witti 
NBC  Networi<  News  In  New  Yoric;  and  Rachel, 
a  student  at  Barnard  College  in  New  Yoric. 
They  also  have  two  granddaughters:  Adena 
Mntielle  and  Danielle  Nicole. 

Rosalie  is  truly  an  extraordinary  American 
and  it  is  an  honor  to  stiare  her  numerous  ac- 
complishments with  my  colleagues  in  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives.  I  ask  that  the  lead- 
ership and  the  Membere  of  this  body  join  me 
In  saluting  Rosalie  for  her  exemplary  display 
of  publk:  service. 


NATIONAL  QUALITY 
IMPROVEMENT  AWARD  ACT 


HON.  BUDDY  MacKAY 

OPFLOIUOA 
m  THE  ROUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  5,  1987 
Mr.  MacKAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March  4,  the 
Science.  Space,  and  Technokigy  Committee 
received  testimony  on  H.R.  812,  the  Natk>nai 
Quality  Improvement  Award  Act  of  1987.  The 
legislatwn.  at  no  cost  to  the  taxpayer,  would 
create  the  type  of  nattonal  quality  award  that 
couU  contribute  signifKantiy  to  enhancing  our 
economk:  competitiveness. 

The  committee  heard  testimony  from  Dr. 
Joseph  Juron.  one  of  the  worid's  leading  ex- 
perts in  quality  control.  His  testimony  touched 
on  the  excellent  work  being  done  at  Florida 
Power  &  Ligtit  in  implementing  a  quality  im- 
provement program.  I  am  including  excerpts 
from  Dr.  Juron's  testimony  in  the  Record  and 
encourage  my  colleagues  to  cosponsor  H.R. 
812: 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

ExcsRPTB  Fkom  Dr.  JxmoH's  Tbtim oht 

Mr.  Chalrmui.  I  strongly  support  the 
Committee's  efforts  to  create  a  National 
Quality  Improvement  Award  Act  as  set  out 
In  H.R.  812  of  the  100th  Congress. 

To  me  the  key  words  In  that  Act  are  Qual- 
ity Improvement. 

Let  me  underscore  the  Importance  of 
those  key  words  by  some  real  lUe  examples  I 
have  encountered.  In  each  of  these  exam- 
ples a  team  of  American  managers  and  engi- 
neers visited  an  affiliated  Japanese  compa- 
ny. The  vifilt  included  a  tour  of  the  Japa- 
nese plant. 

The  Americans  were  well  versed  in  the 
technology  of  the  business.  To  their  trained 
eyes  the  Japanese  plant  was  technologically 
like  their  own  home  plant  in  the  USA.  The 
Japanese  were  using  similar  machinery, 
processes,  instruments,  materials.  However, 
the  resultfi  which  came  out  of  the  Japanese 
plants  were  dramatically  different. 

The  Japanese  products  were  strongly  pre- 
ferred by  the  marketplace  because  they  de- 
livered better  quality  for  the  price.  In  addi- 
tion, the  Japanese  costs  were  distinctly 
lower.  In  the  case  of  costs,  it  is  easy  to 
Ijecome  confused  If  we  try  to  compare  dol- 
lars to  yen.  However,  the  teams  made  their 
comparisons  in  natural  measures,  for  exam- 
ple: 

They  compared  the  numlier  of  hours  of 
labor  required  to  produce  100  units  of  good 
product. 

They  compared  the  amount  of  material 
required  to  produce  100  units  of  good  prod- 
uct. 

Such  comparisons  in  natural  terms  leave 
no  room  for  confusion. 

To  lie  very  specific,  consider  a  computer 
memory  chip,  the  256K  random  access 
memory  (256K  RAM).  It  has  256  thousand 
circuit  elements  and  right  now  is  the  most 
Important  memory  chip  on  the  market.  On 
August  18.  1986.  the  magazine.  Business 
Week,  reported  that  for  every  100  chips  fab- 
ricated, the  typical  numl>er  of  salable  chips 
was  as  follows: 

U.S.  production— 17. 

Japanese  production— 54. 

Given  such  a  difference,  it  doesn't  really 
matter  what  is  the  outcome  of  the  lawsuits 
on  dtmiping  and  unfair  trade  practices. 
There  is  simply  no  way  of  carrying  out 
international  competition  against  someone 
who  gets  three  times  as  much  salable  prod- 
uct from  the  same  extent  of  facilities  usage, 
materials  and  labor  hours. 

All  those  team  visits,  and  comparisons 
such  as  the  memory  chips,  leave  most  ol>- 
servers  mystified.  How  is  it  possible  to 
attain  such  superior  results  when  the  facili- 
ties are  the  same?  A  great  deal  of  nonsense 
has  been  written  to  explain  the  mystery 
but.  in  my  otMervation.  the  prime  explana- 
tion can  be  heard  from  a  witness  Invited  by 
this  Committee. 

Six  years  ago.  in  1981.  Florida  Power  and 
Light  Company  (FPL)  was  regarded  as  a 
well  managed  power  utility.  Today  it  is 
widely  perceived  as  the  liest.  What  hap- 
pened to  bring  about  that  change  in  percep- 
tion? Their  facilities— power  plants,  trans- 
mission lines,  office  facilities— are  essential- 
ly like  they  were  six  years  ago.  Their 
people— managers,  engineera,  workers— are 
essentially  the  same  people  who  on  the  Job 
six  years  ago. 

If  the  FPL  f  aciliUes  and  people  remained 
essentially  unchanged  during  those  six 
years,  why  did  the  results  change  so  dra- 
matically? In  my  ol>servation  the  reason  is 
clear.  Ehiring  those  six  years  FPL  created 
over  1400  specific  Improvements  in  quality. 
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That  is  a  revolutionary  rate  of  improve- 
ment. Those  improvements  provided  FPL'b 
customers  with  tietter  servioe.  In  addition, 
the  Improvements  have  lieen  higlily  cost  ef- 
fective. 

•To  create  that  revolution  required  that 
FPL  devote  an  unprecedended  amount  of 
time  to  improving  quality.  FPL  i>aid  ttiat 
price,  but  it  has  been  rewarded  over  and 
over  again  through  providbig  better  service 
to  its  customers,  securing  handsome  cost  re- 
ductions aind  establislilng  an  enviable  status 
in  its  community,  in  its  Industry  and  in  soci- 
ety generally. 

The  example  of  FPL  goes  far  to  explain 
the  mystery  of  how  so  many  Japanese  com- 
panies have  l>een  able  to  out  perform  their 
D.S.  counterparts  in  quality.  The  Japanese 
spend  much  more  time  on  quality  improve- 
ments, and  they  make  improvements  at  a 
pace  much  greater  than  ttiat  of  their  Ameri- 
can counterparts.  These  quality  improve- 
ments are  seldom  capital  intensive,  so  they 
are  seldom  obvious  to  those  who  look  for 
differences  in  facilities. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  l>een  stressing  the 
importance  of  quality  improvement  t>ecause 
it  has  become  so  overwhelming  a  factor  in 
national  and  international  trade,  and  in  the 
health  and  survival  of  the  associated  organi- 
zations. 


THE  ECONOMIC  CONVERSION 
ACT:  BATTLING  THE  FICKLE 
DEFENSE  ECONOMY 


HON.  NICHOLAS  MAVROULES 

or  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  S,  1987 

Mr.  MAVROULES.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  only 
March— yet  already  over  2,000  people  in  my 
district  have  received  notifKatnn  that  they  will 
be  laid  off  In  the  next  few  months.  This  is  not 
a  new  phenomenon.  I.ast  year,  my  district  tost 
thousands  more  due  to  plant  cto^ngs  and  de- 
fense contract  cancellatkxis. 

How  many  of  my  colleagues  have  received 
calls  for  help  from  angry,  frustrated  constitu- 
ents who  were  k>sing  ttieir  jot)s  t>ecause  of 
massive  lay-offs?  Whk:h  of  us  here  today  can 
say  that  our  district  has  not  been  adversely  af- 
fected by  the  cancellatk>n  of  a  defense  con- 
tract, or  ttie  shut-down  of  a  large  industry? 

It  is  well  known  that  ttie  defense  economy 
Is  inherently  unstable.  Too  many  wortcers' 
lives  hang  in  the  balance.  Safety-net  legisla- 
tion must  be  enacted  to  control  ttiis  growing 
problem. 

To  this  end,  I  have  introduced  H.R.  1303. 
ttie  Economic  Converskw  Act 

Economic  conversion  alkmrs  our  communi- 
ties to  plan  for  the  short-term  let-downs  ttiat  a 
sluggish  defense  economy  might  cause.  With 
economic  conversion,  businesses  and  workers 
can  remain  In  ttie  community  and  seek  new 
job  opportunities  rather  than  being  forced  to 
re-locate  wtien  a  defense  contract  is  can- 
celled, or  a  plant  ctoses. 

Let's  give  our  hard-working  constituents  the 
chance  to  continue  earning  a  decent  living, 
without  the  constant  worry  of  lay-offs  and  ck>- 
sures.  I  urge  you  to  join  me  in  support  of  ttiis 
critical  legislation. 
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IMTRnDnCTION  OP  THE  FAMILY     retivn  for  their  wort(.  and  thev  suooort  it  be-    duced  Unut  use  will  cut  production  costs. 
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default  for  lenders.   Needy  families   leaving    exceed  35  percent  of  the  acreage  base.  The    sliares.   U  after  9  montlis  a  multilateral 
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mTRODUCnON  OF  THE  FAMILY 
FARM  ACT 


HON.  RICHARD  A.  GEPHARDT 


la  TBI  HOU8S  or  KXPSSSKIfTATIVXS 

ThunOay.  March  5. 1987 

Mr.  QEPHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
imrodudng  t»  Famly  Farm  Act  to  restore  op- 
portunMy  to  rural  Amarica  and  take  actnn  on 
tlw   bigoMt   pwWamg   facing    our    farmers 


ifa  ctaar  that  our  fann  policies  are  f aiNng  to 
acWawa  Iha  basic  goal  of  preserving  opportu- 
nlfy  tor  a  good  Ma  in  nval  America  At  a  time 
of  raooid  budget  dafldts  we  are  spending  10 
limaa  more  on  farm  payments  tfian  we  were 
)uat  7  years  ago.  But  al  we've  bougfit  is  the 
Nghaat  loaa  of  famly  farmers  In  nearly  20 
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retam  for  their  work,  and  they  support  It  be- 
cause  ttwy  know  a  viable  family  farm  sector  Is 
in  tieir  bMt  Interest 

Today,  we  are  Introducing  a  farm  bill  for  the 
family  farmer.  We  propose  actnn  on  two  of 
the  biggest  problems  facing  tfie  American 
fanner  tow  Income  and  excess  debt. 

First,  we  propose  giving  farmers  a  chance 
to  vote  on  a  progam  that  gives  them  a  rea- 
sonable price  in  return  for  shared,  progres- 
sively distributed  productton  cutbacks. 

ty  altowing  farmers  to  limit  productton — not 
just  the  acreage  they  plant— our  program  will 
baiter  manage  supply.  Without  more  Govern- 
ment sperxUng,  supply  control  is  tfie  only  way 
to  restore  farm  income  to  ttie  levels  that  pre- 
valed  before  the  administratton  took  offne. 

Compare  the  present  farm  bill  and  the 
Family  Farm  Act: 

Net  farm  income 


W*  lHM«  given  muttimiHion  dollar  payments 
to  aoma  gianlfamis,  but  our  program  pushes 
180  tamlea  off  Ihair  farms  every  day. 

HaN  of  Amarica's  midsized  family  farmers 
ara  an»eclad  to  be  out  of  business  within  a 
decade.  Tba  farm  economy  and  the  rural 
towns  biJI  around  the  family  farm  are  collasp- 

TTie  farm  debate  thia  year  must  focus  on  a 
aimpto  quesiiort  Can  we  spend  $26  billkm  a 
year  to  give  large  payments  to  some  farmers 
but  wHa  off  the  famly  farm  and  ttie  rural  com- 
munMiaa  the  famly  farmer  supports? 

The  admMsiration  says  we  cannot  afford 
our  taraly  farmefs.  t  ask:  Can  we  afford  to 
loee  them? 

Every  an  farmers  wfio  go  broke  take  a  rural 
businaas  wNh  them.  Jobleesness  and  poverty 
in  mral  America  hove  increased  in  recent 
yean.  Many  towns  can't  provide  even  bask: 
services.  Can  we  afford  ttiis  destructton  of  our 
rural  corranunWea? 

We  see  tana  of  bMons  of  dollars  in  bad 
debt  at  ttw  Farmers  Home  Administration  and 
the  Farm  CredM  System.  One  ag  bank  fails 
each  week.  Can  we  afford  the  shock  to  our  fi- 
nancial system? 

Amerfca's  famly  farms  remain  ttie  consum- 
er'a  beet  inaurance  policy  against  an  oligop- 
oMic  agricullure.  Cwi  we  afford  to  let  a  few 
inagatainia  dominate  farming? 

The  fandamantal  problem  is  that  demand 
for  U.S.  term  producte  is  way  down.  Countries 
Stat  bought  our  grain  a  few  years  ago  are 
meeting  their  needs.  We  have  focused  on 
moving  buk  grains,  igrxiring  tfie  real  growth 
area:  higlwalue  farm  products.  Wtien  the 
world  marttat  for  grains  slowed  and  the  high 
dolar  cut  America's  competitive  positton, 
Amerkian  agricuNure  craafted. 

The  admMstratton's  tower  toan  rates— de- 
iignad  to  boost  exports— will  not  capture 
artough  exports  to  raatore  farm  income.  Under 
current  polciea.  agricuHural  export  volume 
ooutd  nearly  douUe  by  1994,  but  real  net  farm 
inconw  la  proiacted  to  «il  by  half.  So  the  cur- 
rant farm  program  wW  not  erxl  tfie  suicides, 
tamly  agoniae^  and  forectosures. 

Aa  Jotin  F.  Karvwdy  put  it.  "The  Amertoan 
famtar  ia  the  on^  person  in  our  economy  wtio 
buya  everything  he  buys  at  retail,  sells  every- 
thing he  sele  at  wfiotosalo  and  pays  the 
frsi^  both  ways."  Americana  know  that  we 
need  •  program  to  help  farmers  get  a  fair 
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The  Family  Farm  Act  restores  net  farm 
income  and  represents  a  reversal  of  polk:les 
that  so  favored  tfie  megafarm  and  corporate 
agriculture.  This  program  gives  more  help  to 
family-sized  farmers,  and  It  gives  ttiem  tfie 
tools  tfiey  need  to  invest  In  tfie  new  farming 
tachniques  soon  to  come  on  line. 

The  Family  Farm  Act  will  give  farmers  their 
Irvxxne  ttvough  tfie  marketplace  rattier  than 
tlvough  Federal  payments.  By  eliminating 
dkect  sut>skJies,  it  reduces  Government 
costs — a  formula  that  already  works  for  ottier 
crops  grown  domestx»lly. 

Assuming  we  can  negotiate  an  Intemattonal 
martteting  agreement,  the  Food  and  Agricul- 
tural Poficy  Research  Institute  [FAPRI]  at  the 
Ikwversity  of  Missouri  and  Iowa  State  esti- 
mates Government  savings — even  wtien  debt 
restructuring  costs  are  included— as  averaging 
$7  billton  per  year  over  tlie  next  decade. 

Ttie  Family  Farm  Act  altows  farmers  to 
reduce  productton  through  reduced  Input  use 
rattier  than  through  aaeage  reducttons.  Re- 
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duced  Miput  use  will  cut  productton  costs, 
ground  ivater  contaminatton  and  mnoff  tfiat 
pollutes  our  waters. 

While  our  proposal  raises  food  prices  a  bit, 
the  Increases  are  relatively  modest  and  simply 
return  firm  purchasing  power  to  levels  that 
prevailed  before  tfie  Reagan  administration 
took  office.  The  equivalent  of  1  of  every  12 
Income  tax  dollars  now  goes  to  the  farm  pro- 
gram: a  lower  tax  burden  will  help  offset  ttiese 
costs. 

The  second  component  of  the  Family  Farm 
Act  Is  Knmediate  actton  to  restructure  farm 
debt.  For  years  we  have  stretched  out  toans 
and  hoped  for  a  recovery  tfiat  the  1985  farm 
bill  has  not  brought  The  time  for  qutok  fixes 
and  proirastinatton  has  passed.  Thousands  of 
farmers  are  barely  hanging  on. 

America's  farmers  carry  almost  S200  tiillton 
in  debt  approximately  twtoe  what  Brazil  owes 
to  foreign  lenders.  Fully  $35  billon  of  this  may 
sour  ov0r  tfie  next  few  years.  A  tfwd  of  our 
family  farmers  are  in  deep  financial  trouble. 
Many  of  them  are  tfie  young,  well-educated 
farmers  wfio  simply  had  tfie  tied  luck  to 
borrow  at  the  wrong  time.  And  as  tfie  sfiake- 
out  continues  and  as  more  forectosures 
sweep  ttie  country,  credit  will  dry  up  furtfier, 
jeopardiKing  the  livelihoods  of  tfiousands 
more. 

FAPRI  analysts  estimate  that  the  farm  debt 
crisis  c0ukl  produce  an  economic  contraction 
that  ¥»oiJkl  cost  the  Federal  Government  over 
$20  billton  in  k>st  tax  revenues.  Tfie  farm  debt 
crisis,  tiley  estimate,  justifies  Federal  spending 
on  debt  restructuring  of  $2  billton  per  year. 

The  legislation  we  are  announcing  today 
proposes  a  joint  Federal-State  effort  to  help 
lenders  and  borrowers  restructure  farm  debt. 
States  woukJ  help  lenders  and  borrowers  wori< 
togetfier  to  restructure  debts  through  media- 
tion. The  Federal  Government  wouki  provtoe 
debt  restructuring  assistance  to  increase  the 
possibilty  that  families  couM  stay  on  the  land 
until  faitn  Income  recovers. 

In  States  like  Iowa  arxj  Minnesota,  a  lender 
must  sk  down  with  his  borrower  before  fore- 
closure to  exptore  options  tfiat  might  keep  tfie 
borrower  in  txisiness. 

Ttiese  mediation  programs  provtoe  a  neutral 
third-party  to  help  the  lenders  and  borrowers 
discusa  constructively  how  to  keep  the  farmer 
In  busiMess.  The  borrower  may  have  to  make 
some  idjustments— but  he  keeps  his  farm. 
The  leaders  may  have  to  write  down  part  of 
the  debt— but  tfiey  keep  tfieir  customers  and 
avokj  the  tosses  associated  with  Itouktation 
and  fonectosure.  The  emphasis  is  on  practical 
solutioes  that  help  all  skies. 

There  Is  no  obligation  to  reach  any  agree- 
ment but  the  Stetes  have  found  that  simply 
getting  people  together  to  talk  helps.  The  me- 
diation programs  in  Iowa  and  Minnesota  have 
kept  several  tfiousand  farmers  on  tfie  land 
who  otierwise  woukf  have  gone  out  of  busi- 
ness. 

Under  our  proposal,  lenders  and  borrowers 
who  mediate  a  debt  restructuring  agreement 
wouto  be  eiigit>le  for  3  years  of  Federal  assist- 
ance, tither  a  toan  not  to  exceed  $30,000  an- 
nually or  a  cash  grant  of  equivalent  vatoe. 
This  help  vrauM  provMe  ttie  farmer  time  for 
needed  restructuring  and  added  cash  ftow 
until  income  recovers,  arxj  reduce  the  risk  of 
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default  for  lenders,  ftoedy  families  leaving 
farming  coukj  receive  help  for  retraining,  reto- 
cation,  and  family  support. 

Finally,  this  bill  takes  steps  to  ensure  that 
Federal  programs  reach  minority  farmers,  who 
have  been  going  out  of  business  at  rates 
dout)le  tfiose  of  nonminority  farmers.  It  used 
to  be  tfiat  1  of  every  7  farmers  was  black: 
blacks  now  represent  just  1  of  every  70  farm- 
ers. We  take  action  to  ensure  that  minority 
farmers  receive  fair  access  to  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  limited  resource  loan 
program  and  to  tfie  debt  restructuring  assist- 
ance provtoed  in  this  act.  Provistons  ensure 
tfiat  funds  going  to  nonminority  groups  are  not 
reduced. 

Analysts  at  tfie  University  of  Missouri  and 
Iowa  State  estimate  that  our  bill  couto  keep 
three  of  four  farmers  on  the  land  who  other- 
wise wUI  go  out  of  business. 

We  must  act  qutokly  to  reverse  the  down- 
ward spiral  in  mral  America.  Farmers  embody 
the  spirit  of  America:  independence,  self-suffi- 
ciency, and  excellence.  A  part  of  that  spirit 
dies  every  time  a  farm  hits  the  auction  bk>ck. 

The  dMpair  that  has  gripped  rural  America 
is  no  excuse  for  inaction.  The  problems  of  the 
farm  economy  were  not  caused  by  weather  or 
disease,  but  by  human  beings  and  institutions 
that  human  beings  control.  As  such  these 
problems  can  be  solved.  Tfie  farm  crisis  can 
be  solved  if  we  are  determined  to  make  Amer- 
ica first  again. 

OuTUjfx  or  THx  Harkin/Getharot  Family 
Farm  Act 

/.  Referendum  Prxygram  for  StonMe  Com- 
moditiet  (wheaX,  com,  grain  sorghums, 
barley,  oatt,  rye,  upland  cotton,  rice,  and 
soybearu).— 

Prior  to  August  1,  1987,  and  each  4th  year 
thereafter,  the  Secretary  shall  conduct  com- 
modity specific  referenda  except  in  the  case 
of  wheat  and  feed  grains  which  will  be  a 
Joint  referendum.  If  a  majority  of  the  pro- 
ducers vote  in  favor,  a  supply  management/ 
marketing  certificate  program  will  be  in 
effect  for  that  commodity  for  the  subse- 
quent four  years.  If  a  referendum  falls,  the 
current  farm  law  wlU  apply.  Upon  passage 
of  a  referendum  by  a  majority  vote: 

A.  Minimum  loan  rates  would  be  estat>- 
lished  at  70  percent  of  parity  in  1988  and 
would  be  Increased  by  1  percent  annually 
thereafter  up  to  a  maximum  of  80  percent 
of  parity.  The  Secretary  shaU  review  this 
schedule  after  five  years  and  made  a  recom- 
mendation regarding  continuation  of  the 
schedule  to  Congress.  Target  price  pay- 
ments and  other  sul>sidy  payments  would  t>e 
suspended. 

B.  The  Secretary  wlU  proclaim  a  national 
marketing  quota  for  each  commodity,  based 
upon  projected  domestic  demand,  export 
demand,  food  aid,  requirements,  carryover, 
and  reserve  requirements.  The  Secretary 
shall  then  proclaim  a  national  acreage  allot- 
ment on  acres  tmsed  upon  projected  nation- 
al yield. 

C.  Each  producer  wUl  submit  planting  in- 
tentions for  each  commodity  to  the  Secre- 
tary In  accordance  with  the  farm  crop  acre- 
age Itaae.  The  Secretary  will  then  determine 
the  set-aside  percentage  to  lialance  supply 
with  demand. 

D.  The  Secretary  establishes  a  targettlng 
mechanism  to  distribute  the  acreage  set- 
aalde  on  a  progressive  tMsis  for  each  farm  so 
that  a  greater  set-aside  percentage  will  be 
required  as  farm  stse  increases.  In  no  event 
would  the  unpaid  set-saide  on  any  one  farm 
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exceed  35  percent  of  the  acreage  base.  The 
Secretary  may  offer  a  paid  diversion  pro- 
gram alMve  35  percent  if  necessary  to  bring 
supply  in  line  with  demand. 

E.  Marketing  certificates  will  be  assigned 
to  each  producer  based  upon  each  produc- 
er's acres  permitted  to  lie  planted  multiplied 
by  that  farm's  established  yield.  A  commod- 
ity may  not  tie  marketed  without  a  market- 
ing certificate.  Commodities  produced  in 
excess  of  the  marketing  certificate  quantity 
may  be  stored  and  marked  under  a  certifi- 
cate issued  in  a  subsequent  year,  donated  or 
sold  to  the  CCC  at  no  more  than  50  percent 
of  the  loan  rate  for  the  purpose  of  famine 
reUef. 

P.  Farmers  may  avoid  acreage  restrictions 
by  filing  a  plan  for  meeting  their  reductions 
through  other  methods  e.g.  reduced  pesti- 
cide and  fertilizer  use. 

G.  The  Secretary  may  issue  marketing 
certificates  to  importers  of  commodities  and 
commodity  products  which  do  not  exceed 
limitations  imposed  by  Section  22  of  the  Ag- 
ricultural Adjustment  Act. 

H.  A  farmer  disaster  reserve  is  created. 
Each  producer  must  contribute  a  portion  of 
his  production,  determined  on  an  actuarial- 
ly sound  basis,  to  the  reserve.  In  the  event 
of  a  disaster,  an  affected  producer  will  re- 
ceive commodities  from  the  reserve  equiva- 
lent to  90  percent  of  his  marketing  certifi- 
cate less  the  amount  actually  produced. 
However,  the  value  of  commodities  received 
under  this  program  may  not  exceed 
(360,000  annually. 

I.  Storage  payments  made  under  the  re- 
serve program  would  be  the  same  for  on- 
farm  and  commercial  storage. 

//.  Livestock  TYansition  Program.— 

Livestock  producers  would  be  permitted  to 
purchase  existing  stocks  of  CCC  grain  for  a 
36  month  period  beginning  30  days  after  en- 
actment. The  benefits  under  this  program 
would  lie  targeted  to  not  larger  than  family- 
size  farms  and  ranches  and  could  not  exceed 
$50,000  per  producer.  The  sale  price  would 
be  determined  by  the  Secretary  but  could 
not  exceed  the  total  cost  of  the  grain  to  the 
CCC. 

///.  ilfiZ*  Marketing  Base  Program.— 

Within  30  days  of  enactment,  the  Secre- 
tary will  conduct  a  referendum  among  com- 
mercial milk  producers  to  determine  wheth- 
er such  producers  are  in  favor  of  a  national 
milk  marketing  l>ase  program  for  calendar 
year  1988  or  favor  continuation  of  current 
law.  Subsequent  referenda  would  l>e  held  at 
the  same  time  other  commodity  referenda 
are  conducted.  Upon  passage  of  a  referen- 
dum by  a  majority  vote: 

A.  The  Secretary  will  establish  the  loan 
support  level  at  70  percent  of  parity  to  be 
Increased  by  1  percent  of  parity  per  year 
thereafter  to  a  maximum  of  80  percent  of 
parity.  Continuation  of  this  schedule  after 
the  first  five  years  would  be  contingent 
upon  a  USDA  study  and  review  by  Congress. 

B.  The  Secretary  will  establish  a  market- 
ing base  for  each  producer  considering  a 
producer's  history  from  1981  to  1985  and 
any  adjustment  necessary  to  bring  supply  In 
line  with  demand  on  a  national  basis. 

C.  A  procedure  is  established,  utilizing 
county  ASCS  committees,  to  adjust  individ- 
ual producer  tiases  and  reallocate  unused 
bases  to  existing  and  new  producers  iinder 
an  established  priority  system  designed  to 
foster  new  and  existing  family-sized  farming 
operations. 

IV.  Agricultural  Exports  and  Imports.— 
A.  Requires  the  President  to  enter  into 
multilateral  negotiations  with  other  food 
exporting     nations     to    preserve     market 
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stiares.  If  after  9  months  a  multlUteral 
agreement  has  not  l>een  consummated,  then 
the  Secretary  would  be  mandated  to  use 
export  PIK  or  cash  sulisidies  to  miLint^iti 
exports. 

B.  Requires  the  Secretary  to  exerdae  au- 
thority under  Section  22  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  to  prevent  imported  com- 
modities from  interfering  with  the  oper- 
ation of  the  price  support  program. 

C.  Requires  the  labeling  of  an  agricultural 
product  when  a  significant  percentage  of 
that  product,  either  by  value  or  volume,  is 
imported. 

D.  Prohibits  the  importation  of  food  items 
which  contain  the  residues  of  chemicals  pro- 
hibited from  use  in  the  United  States. 

V.  Food  Assistance— 

Offsets  any  increase  in  retail  food  prices 
resulting  from  this  bill  by  Increasing  l>ene- 
fits  under  the  food  stamp  program,  school 
lunch  program,  the  school  breakfast  pro- 
gram, and  WIC  program. 

Increases  appropriations  for  consumer 
education,  changes  eligibility  for  food 
stamps,  expedites  food  stamp  service,  au- 
thorizes provision  of  Information  on  food 
stamps  to  homeless  Individuals.  E^stablishes 
a  National  Nutrition  Monitoring  Plan  to 
assess  national  nutritional  trends,  including 
those  for  children,  the  elderly,  low-income 
populations  and  minorities. 

VI.  Family  Farm  Debt  Restructuring  Pro- 
gram.— 

Farmers  who  reside  in  qualifying  states 
and  enter  into  qualifying  debt  restructuring 
agreements  are  entitled  to  federal  debt  re- 
structuring assistance.  To  qualify,  states 
must  set  up  mediation  programs  meeting 
the  criteria  listed  t>elow. 

A.  State  Mediation  Programs: 

1.  State  mediation  programs  shall  provide 
neutral,  third-party  advice  to  tMrrowers, 
creditors  and  lenders  to  discuss  alternatives 
to  foreclosure  and  to  explore  debt  restruc- 
turing options. 

2.  State  programs  must:  train  adequate 
numt>ers  of  competent  mediators;  provide 
mediation  services  for  not  more  than  a  rea- 
sonable fee  on  a  voluntary  liasis  when  re- 
quested by  t>oth  creditor  and  lender;  provide 
lx>rrower  the  right  to  request  a  42-day  medi- 
ation period  l>efore  foreclosure;  and  provide, 
for  not  more  than  a  reasonable  fee,  finan- 
cial and  management  counseling,  and  assist- 
ance needed  to  help  farmers  prepare  and 
analyze  debt  restructuring  alternatives. 

3.  State/Federal  matching  grants  of  up  to 
$1,000,000  per  state  are  authorized  to  pay 
administrative  expenses. 

4.  Requires  good  faith  cooperation  by  the 
FmHA,  the  Farm  Credit  Administration, 
the  FDIC,  and  the  SBA  with  state  media- 
tion programs,  and  requires  the  restructur- 
ing of  loans  when  cost  of  restructuring  is 
less  than  the  cost  of  foreclosure. 

B.  Farm  debt  restructuring  assistance: 

1.  Program  is  administered  through 
County  Emergency  Debt  Restructuring 
Committee  constituted  from  county  FmHA 
and  ASCS  committees.  Secretary  may  ap- 
point additional  memtwrs  to  ensure  fair  rep- 
resentation of  minorities. 

2.  Debt  restructuring  agreements  that 
meet  certain  criteria  enable  lx>rrower  to 
qualify  for  Federal  debt  restructuring  assist- 
ance. No-interest  assistance  loans  of  up  to 
$30,000  for  three  years  may  t>e  provided  to 
help  with  debt  service  and  operation  re- 
structuring. Borrower  may  elect  to  take  as- 
sistance as  a  cash  grant  of  equivalent  value. 

3.  Following  the  period  over  which  loans 
are  made,  there  is  a  two  year  grace  period. 
which  may  be  extended  two  years  if  condi- 
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ttons  tai  scrtoilture  do  not  improve.  Five    select  few  whose  names  become  almost  syn-    established  t>y  tfie  pitot  program  to  be  Illegally. 
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unilaterally  and  illegally  withdrew  contract  sup-    over  the  age  of  90.  the  rookie  of  the  group    cents  and  the  young 
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is  not  given  any 
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ttooB  in  Mrieuttuie  do  not  Improve.  Five 
fMiB  ii  allowed  for  pvrteck. 
4.  *"g'-""r  TaatOy  tannen  with  ktoss 
I  of  iHi  tlMD  $500,000  ud  ezperienclns 
traa.  NoB-fUm  income  can  not 
$45,000:  radncttona  In  aaaiatance  are 
after  non-farm  income  reaches 
$$0,000.  Ftomer  cmnot  caah  flow  but  must 
dHBonatnte  tliat  awtatance  will  provide  for 
the  coptlnMatlop  of  a  flnandally  viable 
tannine  bualmi  for  5  yean. 

C  Debt  iinliiMliiiiin  aid  payments  are 
prohibited  to  produoert  who  produce  com- 
modttJea  on  erodible  land  or  converted  wet- 


D.  Banks  may  write  off  over  10  years  the 
kMHt  tbey  bave  taken  under  debt  restruc- 
turing acreementa. 

E.  'nanaitkn  f-T*-*-~~  for  farm  families 
leavloc  agrieolture:  makes  available 
thraugfa  state  pnxrams  home  energy  assist- 
ance. Umlted  tneome  support,  relocation  as- 
tMhttt  and  employment  services  available 
to  ftanfflea  fadng  severe  financial  hardship 
and  leaving  fanning.  State  programs  are  fi- 
nanoed  Uuougta  block  grants  made  by  the 
^Dderal  Oonei  nmwit. 

F.  Revlaea  eUgiUllty  for  homestead  pro- 
tectlon  to  include  nnaU  farmers:  minimum 
sales  requirement  is  lowered  from  $40,000  to 
$10,000. 

O.  Provisions  ensure  equal  access  to  feder- 
al credit  programs  for  minority  farmers. 
TJmttart  rcaouroe  loans  would  be  provided  In 
proportlan  to  minority  farmers'  representa- 
tion in  the  county  farm  population,  with 
prorislonB  to  prevent  any  reductions  to  non- 
minortty  farmers.  Includes  reporting  re- 
qutaementa. 


TRADE  REMEDY  FOR 
NONMARKET  ECONOMIES 


HON.  RICHARD  T.  SCHULZE 

OP  FSmSTLVAHIA 
III  TBB  HOVn  or  BXPRESERTATTVES 

Tfiuraday.  Marvh  S.  1987 

Mr.  SCHULZE  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  I  am  in- 
troducing logiiletion  designed  to  provide  an 
•Neclive  trade  remedy  for  U.S.  industries 
wMch  experience  marfcet  dsruption  from  non- 
(nert(et  economy  mports. 

For  many  years  now,  there  has  been  wide- 
spread recognition  ttiat  our  current  trade  laws 
are  ineffedive  in  dealing  with  unfair  and  injuri- 
ous trade  from  nonmarket  ecorx>mies.  After 
years  of  debate  on  this  issue,  it  is  about  time 
that  Congreaa  finally  radifies  the  problems  we 
hawe  confronted  in  tfiis  area  of  trade. 

We  can  no  tonger  afford  to  let  this  trade 
problem  go  unresolved  wtiich  is  wtiy  I  am  in- 
troducing ttw  legialatkx).  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  ttiis  measure  as  an  effective  alter- 
native to  our  current  trade  statutes  with  re- 
spect to  nonmarfcet  economies. 


TRIBUTE  TO  JAMES  ALFRED 
ROHAN 


HON.  JACK  BUECHNER 

omissouu 

ni  THB  BOUn  OF  BCPRSSEHTATTVCS 

Thunday.  Matvh  5, 1987 

Mr.  BUECHNER.  Mr.  Speeker,  while  we  in 
re  btoesod  with  many  out- 
irxSviduala,   ttwre   are   a 
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select  few  wliose  names  become  almost  syn- 
onymous with  publR  service. 

Sadly,  last  Saturday,  James  Alfred  Rohan, 
Chief  Doorman  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, passed  away.  With  his  death,  we  lost 
one  of  those  select  few  individuals. 

Epitomizing  ttw  American  commitment  to 
public  service,  Mr.  Rohan,  as  Chief  Doorman, 
ooordinated  planning  for  visiting  Heads  of 
Stitfe  wtK)  appeared  before  joint  meetings  of 
ttie  Congress  as  well  as  State  of  the  Union 
messages  delivered  by  four  Presidents.  Mr. 
Rohan  took  charge  of  arrangements  for  all 
special  events  taking  place  in  the  House 
Chgmber. 

James  Rohan — before  coming  to  Washing- 
ton—served as  an  assistant  to  the  mayor  of 
St.  Louis,  attained  the  rank  of  captain  in  the 
U.S.  Army  and  had  a  successful  business 
career  in  St  Louis. 

Mr.  Rohan  leaves  behind  a  great  legacy  for 
all  of  us.  He  was  a  dedk»ted  man  who  will  be 
greatly  missed  by  his  friends,  his  colleagues 
and  his  k}ving  family. 


COMPANY'S  VIABILITY  ENDAN- 
GERED RATHER  THAN  HELPED 
BY  DOD 


HON.  MERVYN  M.  DYMALLY 

OF  CALirOIWIA 
Ut  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  5,  1987 

Mr.  DYMALLY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to  report 
to  the  Congress  a  serious  vkjiation  of  the  law 
which  has  the  effect  of  devastating  a  signifi- 
cafit  empk>yer  in  my  district 

Several  years  ago  a  small,  minority-owned 
manufacturer,  Univox  California,  Inc.,  was  se- 
lected, under  a  congressionally  mandated  pro- 
gram, for  mirK>rity  txisiness  development,  au- 
thorized by  Put>lic  Law  95-507,  to  produce 
eOO-^aUon-per-hour  reverse  osmosis  water  pu- 
rification units  under  the  pilot  program  provi- 
sions of  Public  Law  95-507.  This  opportunity 
held  great  promise  for  the  national  intent  to 
develop  minority  txisiness  and  for  solely 
needed  jot>s  in  a  high  unemployment  part  of 
my  district 

Through  recognized  outstanding  perform- 
ance of  the  company  and  its  employees, 
whose  numt)er  had  grown  by  more  than  200 
people,  equipment  began  rolling  off  the  new 
production  lines  on  or  ahead  of  contract 
schedules  arxl  meeting  all  performance  re- 
quirements— a  feat  not  often  accomplished  by 
otf  most  experienced  and  prestigious  defense 
corrtractors.  The  Congressional  Record  will 
show  VMX  the  amount  reserved  for  Univox 
urtler  this  program  was  $400  million.  The 
Army  illegally  withdrew  procurement  assist- 
arce  after  the  company  had  received  only 
$75  million  of  ttie  reserved  amount,  and  wfien 
the  SBA— the  legally  designated  agency  to  re- 
lease the  program — insisted  that  continued 
procurements  were  essential  to  the  survival  of 
Univox. 

It  was  at  tfvs  point  ttiat,  wfiat  now  appears 
to  have  been  a  conspiracy  between  certain 
persons  at  tfie  Ft  Belvoir  procurement  staff 
and  certain  defense  contractors,  actions  were 
taken  to  cause  the  public  law  to  be  violated 
t>y  ttie  Army,  by  virtue  of  the  contract  support 
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estat)iished  by  ttie  pilot  program  to  be  illegally, 
uniiateraly  terminated  by  the  Army  and  ttie 
contract  then  being  performed  by  Univox  to 
be  deUbflrately  delayed,  creating  severe  finan- 
cial presOures  on  ttie  company. 

The  increased  financial  difficulties  were 
then  exgcertwted  by  an  overzealous  EDA 
staff  who  began  an  illegal  collection  of  a  de- 
linquent loan,  to  enhance  ttie  financial  interest 
of  certain  EDA  staff.  Evidence  exists  that  a 
smear  compaign  was  initiated  by  these  EDA 
individuals  through  presentation  of  misinforma- 
tion to  Members  of  Congress  and  stepped  up 
through  recent  statements  to  various  news 
media  wherein  lit>eious,  erroneous,  misleading, 
and  misatatements  of  Icnown  facts,  in  ttieir 
own  records,  were  reported  to  be  the  resuK  of 
an  I.G.  audit 

Univojc  has  found  itself  in  a  precarious  pre- 
dicament that  could  not  have  t)een  predicted, 
yet  is  now  understandable,  tiecause  of  ttie  ex- 
pected value  of  ttie  equipment  reserved  under 
the  pilot  program  and  future  generation  of  ttiat 
equipment  to  certain  defense  contractors  and 
individuds  with  ttie  procurement  activity,  and 
ttie  extrgordinary  financial  and  career  rewards 
recently  attactied  to  ttie  performance  of  cer- 
tain incftyiduals  within  ttie  EDA. 

Although  Univox  has  taken  legal  counsel's 
advice  and  initiated  a  suit  against  ttie  EDA  for 
its  illegal  loan  actions  and  for  causing  tiarm  to 
ttie  cornpany's  reputation  as  a  result  of  its 
media  assault  it  is  clear  ttiat  we,  the  Con- 
gress, have  a  situation  of  defiance  of  our 
mandate  t)y  ttiose  ctiarged  to  implement  our 
law  and  that  contrary  to  the  intent  of  the  law 
to  facilitate  viability,  ttie  illegal  action  by  Army 
personnel  will  cause,  instead,  ttie  exact  oppo- 
site of  viatxlity,  or  in  ottier  words,  ttie  financial 
demise  of  ttie  participant  Univox.  Ttierefore,  I 
request  that  Congress  immediately  investigate 
this  matter  and  take  actions  against  anyone 
found  guilty  of  such  defiant  behavior.  The 
Army  mtJSt  tie  made  to  understand  ttiat  corv 
gressional  intent  is  controlling,  and  ttie  com- 
mitment to  the  pilot  program  provisions  of 
Public  Law  95-507  and  Univox  must  be  hon- 
ored. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  permit  me  to  also 
enter  into  ttie  record  a  procurement  document 
producad  by  ttie  Army  which  stiows  that  ttiey 
had  full  knowledge  of  the  law  and  the  contrac- 
tual obHgattons  under  the  pitot  program  prior 
to  ttieir  violation  of  its  provisions.  It  is  entitled 
"Disposition  Form."  I  invite  your  attentk>n  to 
the  page  entitled  "Additional  Work  and  Serv- 
k»s— 6(K)  ROWPU  Assembly  Contract  80-C- 
0026  Univox— California."  The  first  paragraph 
on  this  page  reads: 

(1)  Tills  procurement  cannot  l>e  solicited 
competitively  at  ttils  time  because  the  600 
OPH  ROWPU  was  selected  by  the  Small 
Business  Administration  CSBAl  as  a  pilot 
program  under  a  congressionally  mandated 
prograib  for  minority  business  development 
under  Fubllc  Law  9S-S07,  and  Implemented 
by  a  DA/SBA  Interagency  agreement.  The 
contradtor  will  remain  the  single  source 
until  ttte  program  is  released  by  the  SBA. 

Mr.  Speaker,  ttie  SBA  did  not  release  this 
prograra,  on  ttie  contrary,  the  SBA  made  sev- 
eral requests  to  continue  procurements  to 
Univox  citing  the  critKaiity  of  ttiese  procure- 
ments to  ttie  company's  viatiility.  The  Army 
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unilaterally  and  illegally  withdrew  contract  sup- 
port 

ADDITIONAL  WORK  AND  SERVICES- 
600  ROWPU  ASSEMBLY  CONTRACT 
80-C-0026,  UNTVOX-CALIPORNIA 

(a)  Single  Source  Justification. 

"(1)  Tills  procurement  cannot  be  solicited 
competitively  at  tills  time  because  the  600 
OPH  ROWPU  was  selected  by  the  Small 
Business  Administration  [SBA]  as  a  pilot 
program  under  a  Congressionally  mandated 
program  for  minority  business  development 
under  public  law  95-507,  and  Implemented 
by  a  DA/SBA  Interagency  agreement.  The 
contractor  wUl  remain  the  single  source 
until  the  program  is  released  by  the  SBA." 
(Emphasis  added). 

(2)  Becaiue  this  hardware  Is  urgently  re- 
quired by  the  USMC  to  support  their  role  in 
the  Rapid  Deployment  Joint  Task  Force 
(RDJTP),  the  time  required  to  soUclt  and 
train  a  new  contractor  would  l>e  prohibitive. 
Univox  tias  developed  a  management  and  a 
production  capability  that  will  allow  them 
to  meet  the  accelerated  production  rate  of 
25  to  35  high  quality  units  a  month  needed 
to  satisfy  the  USMC  requirements. 

(3)  Awarding  a  contract  modification  is  ad- 
ministratively faster  than  Initiating  a  new 
contract. 

(4)  The  technical  data  package  is  l>elng 
maintained  current  ttirough  configuration 
management  and  Is  available  for  Immediate 
or  sulisequent  competitive  follow-on  pro- 
curements If  and  when  the  ROWPU  pro- 
gram Is  released  by  the  SBA. 

(b)  Statement  of  Work  and  Services.  The 
contract  line  Items  listed  In  paragraph  c. 
l>elow  shall  l)e  delivered  in  accordance  with 
the  terms  and  conditions  of  the  basic  con- 
tract as  modified. 

(c)  Request  that  the  following  contract 
line  Item  be  Increased  as  follows: 


OJNad 


Quaitity       Amnt 


OOOIAH:   600   an   RONn   MmuM   USMC 
confiiurtfibon „ _ 


280    {34,180.000 


Request  that  this  modification  contain  op- 
tions for  the  contract  line  items  listed 
l)elow: 


CLMand 


Oontity       Amooit 


0003AO(USK):  Sfn/raW  p>ti  pKk 280 

0004M)  USMC):  CnanSi  lada 280 

OOOWB  US*):  OmaMUt  pvb  pack 120 

0004ABJUSA):  Cgngmbk  pida 120 


$946,400 

2,566,400 

405,600 

1.095,600 


TRIBUTE  TO  POLL  OFFICERS  IN 
SAN  DIEGO  COUNTY 


HON.  DUNCAN  HUNTER 

OP  CALXPORiriA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  5,  1987 
Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
pay  tribute  to  a  group  of  toyal  Americans  who 
are   responsible   for  protecting   one   of   our 
country's  greatest  liberties,  the  right  to  vote. 

These  fine  people  are  poll  offk»rs  in  Cali- 
foria's  beautiful  San  Diego  County.  Year  after 
year,  election  after  electkxi.  they  provkto  the 
citizens  of  San  Diego  County  with  effective- 
ness and  efficiency  that  is  unsurpassed. 

There  are  several  unkHie  aspects  about  this 
group  of  eight  great  patriots:  Tvvo  of  them  are 
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over  the  age  of  90.  the  rookie  of  the  group 
has  served  18  years,  and  the  veteran  has  put 
in  56  years  of  uninterrupted  aerAce. 

It  is  my  hope  that  these  officers  know  just 
how  valuable  they  are  to  the  voters  of  San 
Diego  County.  I  am  honored  to  bring  their 
names  to  ttie  attention  of  my  colleagues  in 
the  historic  100th  Congress:  Arthur  J.  Vail  of 
Fallbrook,  Grace  L.  Bullard  of  Oceanside, 
Anna  Skeie  of  La  Mesa,  Mary  Boyle  of  San 
Diego,  Bette  Tataronus  of  National  City.  Ora 
Mariter  of  San  Diego.  Gloria  Leitch  of  Bonita, 
and  Emily  Brose  of  la  Mesa. 


H.R.  1279:  ALLOWING  TITLE  X 
GRANTEES  TO  OFFER  ADOP- 
TION SERVICES 


HON.  THOMAS  J.  BULEY,  JR. 

OF  VIRGIMIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  5.  1987 

Mr.  BLILEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week  I  intro- 
duced legislation  to  amend  title  X  of  the  Publk: 
Health  Service  Act  to  allow  family  planning 
dines  to  provide,  at  their  discretion,  adoption 
services. 

For  too  long  our  image  of  family  planning 
has  tieen  exclusively  ttie  prevention  of  preg- 
nancy, the  limiting  of  family  size,  or  ttie  spac- 
ing of  children.  It  is  time  to  recognize  ttie  im- 
portance of  planning  families  through  adop- 
tion, thereby  benefitting  chikiren  bom  to  par- 
ents unat>le  to  care  for  ttiem  and  couples  who 
would  othenwise  be  unable  to  establish  a 
family. 

If  a  young  woman  becomes  pregnant,  she 
may  not  know  much  atxxjt  adoption,  and  the 
counselors  she  encounters  may  also  be 
poorly  informed.  Even  if  a  vraman  considers 
adoption,  it  is  not  unusual  for  her  to  dismiss  it 
prematurely  as  too  diffk:ult  and,  instead, 
choose  to  have  an  atiortion  or.  if  stie  is  single, 
raise  her  chikl  out  of  wedlock.  No  pregnant 
woman  should  ever  t>e  coerced  into  releasing 
her  child  for  adoption,  but  she  should  be  able 
to  make  a  truly  informed  decision  after  consid- 
ering all  her  alternatives.  My  hope  is  ttiat  this 
bill  will  encourage  counselors  to  present  ttie 
adoption  option  to  a  woman  as  a  real  choice, 
a  positive  choice,  and  quite  possitily  the  best 
ctioice. 

For  some  time  now.  we  in  Congress  have 
recognized  ttie  growth  of  sexual  promiscuity 
among  teens.  As  a  result,  teen  pregnancies 
have  increased  dramatically.  But  these  are  not 
just  numbers.  Each  young  woman  must  face 
ttie  reality  of  her  own  situation.  Tragk:ally. 
most  pregnant  adolescents  never  get  a 
chance  to  conskier  ttie  adoption  alternative 
t)ecause  of  the  defniency  of  her  counselor's, 
and  her  own,  knowledge  of  ttie  process. 

A  recent  study  by  Edmund  V.  Mech  of  the 
School  of  Social  Wori(  at  the  University  of  Illi- 
nois at  Urtiana-Champaign  showed  a  signifi- 
cant adoption  gap  among  counsetors.  Mech 
fourxl  ttiat  counsekxs  believe  ttiat  most  preg- 
nant adolescents  will  not  ctioose  to  place 
their  chiklren  for  adoption,  use  norxlirective 
counseling  techniques,  and  rarely  initiate  dis- 
cussion of  the  adoption  option.  As  a  result 
adoption  often  is  not  considered  as  an  alter- 
native in  the  counseling  of  pregnant  adoles- 
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cents  and  ttie  young  woman  is  not  given  any 
information  atxiut  adoption  plans. 

Titie  X  is  currently  the  largest  Federal  pro- 
gram attempting  to  deal  with  the  problem  of 
teenage  pregnancy,  and  more  than  a  third  of 
the  individuals  served  t>y  ttiis  program  are 
adolescents.  In  a  recent  report  on  teem^ 
pregnancy,  the  National  Research  Council 
noted  this  fact  and  stressed  ttiat  adoption 
should  be  an  option  for  pregnant  adolescents. 
The  report  acknowledged  the  many  agencies 
involved  in  a  teenager's  pregnancy— including 
family  planning  clinics  for  pregnancy  testing, 
health  and  social  service  facilities  for  services 
during  pregnancy,  labor  and  delivery,  and 
counseling  and  supportive  services  after  ttie 
birth— and  stated  ttiat  the  "fragmentation  of 
needed  services  may  serve  as  a  disincentive 
for  some  pregnant  teenagers  to  make  adop- 
tion plans." 

The  Council's  report  also  included  ttie  rec- 
ommendation that  "put>iic  agencies,  in  coop- 
eration with  the  private  sector,  explore  ways 
of  strengthening  adoption  services,  including 
(1)  improved  decision  counseling  for  pregnant 
teenagers,  and  (2)  development  of  effective 
models  for  providing  compretiensive  care  to 
pregnant  giris  wtio  ctioose  adoption  as  an  al- 
ternative to  parenthood."  This  legislation  is  a 
much  needed  start  in  that  direction. 

Mr.  Speaker,  adoption  is  a  positive  alterna- 
tive for  women,  particularly  adolescents,  with 
unintended  pregnancies.  Since  family  planning 
clinics  are  often  the  first  point  of  contact  be- 
tween ttiese  women  and  ttie  health  care 
system  after  they  have  become  pregnant, 
these  clink^s  are  ttie  most  important  places  to 
provide  information  about  adoption. 

This  provision  auttKxtzing  adoption  servk»s 
woukj  not  substantially  divert  funds  from  cur- 
rent family  planning  servwes.  Ttie  language  of 
this  ameridment  is  intended  to  be  permissive, 
not  obligatory.  It  woukJ  not  force  any  grantee 
to  offer  adoption  servk»s;  it  merely  clarifies 
that  grantees  may  do  so.  Since  the  title  X 
statute  requires  ttiat  grantees  provkle  a  com- 
prehensive range  of  family  planning  servnes, 
this  provision  could  not  result  in  the  funding  of 
adoption  only  services  protects. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  language,  whnh  is  similar 
to  legislation  wtHCh  I  introduced  in  the  99th 
Congress,  was  added  as  an  amendment  to 
title  X  reauthorization  in  ttie  Senate  Labor  and 
Human  Resources  Committee  last  year.  Ttie 
committee  also  approved  a  perfecting  amend- 
ment by  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Metz- 
enbaum]  to  require  ttiat  any  adoption  services 
F>rovided  stiall  tie  nondiscriminatory.  The  Serv 
ator's  amendment  improves  this  legislation 
and  I  have  added  it  to  ttie  original  language. 

To  clarify  ttie  intent  of  this  legislatxxi,  I  in- 
clude ttie  fotknving  statement  on  the  Adoption 
Senm:es  Amendment  from  the  Committee 
Report  on  ttie  Family  Planning  Amendments 
of  1986,  S.  881  (S.  Rept  99-297): 

The  legislation  contains  a  new  provision 
wliich  permits  Title  X  projects  to  offer 
adoption  services.  The  provision  does  imt  re- 
quire tliat  family  planning  projects  offer 
adoption  services;  projects  may  determine 
whether  they  wish  to  offer  adoption  serv- 
ices In  addition  to  the  counseling,  and  refer- 
ral upon  request,  wtiich  are  Included  In  the 
existing  Title  X  guidelines.  The  Committee 
does  not  Intend  any  ctianges  In  the  general 
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of  the  Title  X  law  or  projects,  nor 

LlB>aiti*Ma  ««#  #*tflM««l  iie^»w\p4   fnr  wMvtf. 
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Springs  before  the  rails  are  torn  up  giving  way 
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Hinton,  Roy  Parke;  Al  Berry;  and  all  those  as-    prisoned.  Thousands  more  have  been  sum-    compulsory  teaching  of  Russian  at  ttw  ex- 
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of  tlw  Ttttt  Z  U«  or  projecta,  nor 
any  dimlnntton  of  fedenl  support  for  gr»nt- 
•M  or  ptDj«cU  not  flfrting  to  expand  tbelr 


Ttaa  rtfffhiHlnn  of  adoption  'aervices'  is 
to  sBow  flndbOity  In  wrvtces  f  amUy 
IMOtMwi  Bay  offer.  Examples  of 
inelude.  Mt  are  not  limited  to. 
■dopnon  odneatlofi  procrams.  trainlnc. 
eaaaadlnc.  refenal  and  idaoemait  services. 
TlM  OoBBtttee  doea  not  intend  the  uae  of 
■abeontncttnc  for  theae  aervloea.  During 
>  Oammlttae  on  lAbor  and  Human  Re- 
I  dellberatiao  over  this  amendment  a 
TT%— w*  WIS  [aiel  made  to  the  Family 
Health  OmmeO  of  Weatem  Pomsylvanla  as 
an  ■»T'*  of  a  program  which  provides 
adoption  aervioaa.  Secondly,  It  is  the  inten- 
tiOD  of  the  Oommlttee  that  when  "adoption 
aaikaa''  tandudea  placement  aervices,  as  in 
the  PtenUy  balth  Council  example,  those 
plaoament  aenluea  are  offered  only  by  a 
iwojeet  iriilch  has  obtained  a  chQd  place- 
ment 'I—'—  TlM  Committee  does  not 
Intoid  to  authoriae  the  expenditure  of  Title 
X  funds  fw  placement  services  except  when 
such  placement  services  are  offered  by  a 
Title  Z  project  which  to  also  a  Ucensed  chUd 
ptadnc  aaency.  Where  state  adoption  llcens- 
Inc  requirements  do  not  exist,  such  services 
mnat  be  provided  In  compliance  with  state 
laws  regaitllnc  adoption  services. 

The  Itililstlriii  also  provides  that  services 
offered  are  to  be  nondiscriminatory  as  to 
race,  color,  religion,  or  national  origin.  This 
ainwaliiimt  la  not  intended  to  affect  the  ap- 
pUcabOlty  of  any  existing  federal  provision 
Intended  to  prevent  discrimination  on  the 
baala  of  these  or  other  factors.  The  lan- 
guage is  not  intended  to  prohibit  agencies 
from  taking  into  account  all  relevant  factors 
in  '**^'W"g  to  place  a  child  in  a  setting 
wbMi  ia  in  the  child's  best  taiterest.  Howev- 
er, adoption  services  should  not  be  denied 
nor  algnfflrantly  delayed  on  the  basis  of  fac- 
ton  apedfled.  This  amendment  is  not  in- 
tended to  iwevent  discrimination  on  the 
baste  of  these  otho'  factors. 

For  the  purpoaea  of  this  new  provision. 
projects  are  defined  as  delegate  agencies  or 
service  sitea. 

Mr.  Spoafcof,  adopHon  has  been  called  the 
loving  opiion.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
thia  effort  to  help  ensure  that  adoption  does 
not  become  the  tocgotten  option  simply  be- 
cause of  a  lack  of  infonnation. 

HJl.1279 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
RepreaentaUvea  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congrtu  OMsembled,  That  sec- 
tkm  1001(a)  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act  (43  VS.C.  300a(a))  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing after  the  first  aentence  the  following 
new  sentences:  "Such  projects  may,  in  ac- 
cordance with  applicable  State  law.  offer 
adoption  aervloea.  Any  adoption  services 
provided  pursuant  to  such  project  shall  l>e 
naadiaeriminat<H7  as  to  race,  color,  religion, 
or  national  origin.". 
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THE  INTRODUCTION  OP  THE 
MEDICARE  AND  MEDICAID  PA- 
TIENT AND  PR(X>RAM  PRO- 
TECTION ACT  OP  1987 


HON.  FORTNEY  H.  (PETE)  STARK 

orcAurouriA 

tif  THE  HOUSI  OP  RXPRESENTATIVES 

Thuraday.  March  S,  1987 

Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaiter,  today  I  am 
plegsed  to  join  with  my  coHeague,  Mr.  Gradi- 
SON,  the  ranking  member  of  ttie  Ways  and 
Means  Health  Subcommittee,  and  with 
Messrs.  Wyden,  Waxman,  Maoksan,  Pepper. 
and  with  many  ottier  Members  to  intrcxKice 
the  MedKare  and  Mednaki  Patient  and  Pro- 
gra«i  Protectkxi  Act  of  1987. 

Oi  May  1,  1984,  the  General  Accounting 
Office  issued  a  report  documenting  serious 
gape  in  existing  law.  These  gaps  alknv  unfit 
phyekaans  to  provkJe  servk;es  to  Medk»re 
arKJMedk»re  t)er)efk:iaries. 

The  Hcxjse  moved  swiftly  arxi  unanimously 
to  approve  H.R.  1868,  the  MedKare  and  Med- 
naid  Patient  and  Program  Protectk>n  Act  of 
1986.  H.R.  1868  woukj  have  ck>sed  the  k)op- 
holes  in  current  law.  Unfortunately,  legislative 
actnn  was  not  completed  In  the  99th  Con- 
gregs. 

We  cannot  afford  further  delay.  The  Medi- 
care and  Mednakl  Patient  and  Program  Pro- 
tdcfon  Act  of  1987  is  based  on  H.R.  1888. 
The  legislatk>n  has  wMe  ttipartlsan  support. 
With  ttiis  legislatkm,  the  Secretary  of  Health 
arHJ  Human  Servnes  will  have  clear  authority 
to  protect  patients  from  incompetent  provkJ- 
ers.  At  ttie  same  time,  the  Secretary  will  have 
new  power  to  protect  Federal  health  benefits 
programs  from  fraud  and  ottier  abuses. 

Mr.  Gradlson  is  to  be  commended  for  taking 
the  lead  in  developing  this  important  legisla- 
tKMi.  I  will  make  every  effort  to  move  the  bill 
ahead. 


THE  lOOTH  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
TARPON  SPRINGS,  PL 


HON.  MICHAEL  BILIRAKIS 

OF  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

TTiursdov,  March  5,  1987 

Mr.  BILIRAKIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
inform  my  colleagues  tliat  this  is  a  very  spe- 
cial and  busy  time  in  the  Ninth  Congressronal 
Diatrict. 

You  see,  ttie  people  of  ttie  Ninth  District  are 
in  ttie  mkist  of  not  one,  t)ut  two  centennial 
ce(Bbratk>ns  and  the  52d  Annual  Strawtierry 
Feitival.  So  you  can  see  that  wtien  I  say 
txjty— I  mean  busy! 

First,  let  me  talk  atXMJt  ttie  100th  anniversa- 
ry celebratkin  of  my  hometown,  Tarpon 
Springs,  FL  As  you  can  well  Imagine,  ttiis  is  a 
vefy  important  occaskm  for  me  personally, 
do(jt>ly  so  since  ttiis  is  ttie  100th  kiirthday  cele- 
brgtnn  of  the  town  wtiere  I  was  kxxn  and  the 
faet  that  I  have  been  named  honorary  chair- 
man of  ttiis  event. 

This  weekend  ttie  year-long  grand  celetxa- 
tnr  will  begin  and  wHI  include  all  ttie  bells  and 
wliistles  such  an  (xxa8k>n  deserves — a  last 
train  ride  between  Dunedin,  FL  and  Tarpon 
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Springs  before  the  rails  are  torn  up  giving  way 
to  a  planned  light-rail  county  transit  system; 
band  concerts,  a  carnival,  an  apple  pie-bakkig 
contest,  beard-growing  contest  tales  of  Ftori- 
da  folkkxis,  musk:,  dancing  and  more. 

Kathle«n  Monahan,  cultural  affairs  director 
for  Tarpon  Springs,  partk:ular1y  deserves  men- 
tk>n  for  her  tireless  efforts  attending  to  a 
myriad  of  details  and  keeping  this  birthday 
party  on  track,  but  I  want  to  commend  every- 
one involrad  in  making  ttiis  a  special  celetxa- 
tk>n. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  year  also  marks  ttie  100th 
anniversary  of  one  of  ttie  ccwnties  In  my  con- 
gressnnal  distrKt  Pasco  Ckxjnty — a  communi- 
ty of  coeimunities,  all  workkig  togettier  over 
the  year%  sharing  challenges  and  dreams. 

Back  In  1887,  wtien  Pasco  County  was 
founded  and  named  for  Samuel  Pasco— U.S. 
Senator  and  chairman  of  ttie  1885  Fk)rida 
Constitutional  Conventton — things  were  quite 
different  ttian  ttiey  are  t(xiay.  There  were  only 
38  stars  on  Okl  Gtory  and  railroads  were  just 
reaching  Into  scxittiwest  Florida's  wiki  and 
wkie-oper  beauty. 

Pasco  County  still  is  beautiful  today,  If  a  bit 
less  wkle  open.  It  is  one  of  ttie  fastest-grow- 
ing areas  in  ttie  entire  Natkin,  and  ttiat  is  a 
tritxite  not  only  to  ttie  natural  t>eauty  txjt  to 
the  enteiprising,  friendly  people  there. 

Times  may  have  changed.  We  have  a  few 
more  st^s  on  Oki  Gk>ry  now,  txjt  the  celetxa- 
tk}n  of  caring,  stiaring  and  dreaming  that 
began  in  Pasco  County  100  years  ago  contin- 
ues today. 

The  ooctiairmen  of  ttie  centennial,  Alex 
Acey  and  Joe  Herrmann,  are  two  of  those 
people  wtK)  have  dreamed  and  cared  along 
with  the  rest  of  Pasco  County,  and  who  share 
a  viskin  of  its  future.  They  tiave  done  a  tre- 
mendous job  of  organizing  this  celebratk^n  of 
the  proud  past  of  Pasco  County. 

Last,  but  not  least,  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  tell 
you  atXHit  the  52d  Annual  Strawtierry  Festival. 
I  woukJ  like  to  read  a  small  part  of  a  letter 
sent  to  me  by  the  chairman  of  the  Opening 
Day  Program,  Nettie  Draughon.  In  just  a  few 
words  t  says  somethkig  very  meaningful 
about  tin  spirit  of  enterprise  ttiat  is  alive  and 
well  in  the  Ninth  Congresskxial  District.  It 
reads: 

The  lalwr  of  our  county  residents  from 
bygone  days  lives  on  today  as  our  people 
continue  the  latwr  which  has  given  birth  to 
this  spectacular  festival  and  county  fair. 
Hillslwnough  County  has  grown  from  small 
famUy-owned  truclc  farms  to  a  thriving 
multi-mdlllon  dollar  business  of  corporate- 
owned  farms,  as  well  as  numerous  related 
agribusfeiesses,  the  largest  being  the  straw- 
lierry  industry. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  people  around  Plant  City, 
FL— the  center  of  ttie  strawtwrry  irxiustry  in 
my  diatrict — ttave  proven  wtiat  can  be 
achieved  through  dedKatk>n  and  hard  work. 
They  hata  buitt  up  a  thriving  agribusiness  ttiat 
is  the  "Prkle  of  the  County,"  ttiis  year's 
ttieme,  btkI  are  celetxating  K  with  a  festival 
that  is  2  years  past  its  goklen  anniversary  and 
going  stronger  ttian  ever. 

Ttie  people  responsible  for  this  are  almost 
too  numerous  to  mentnn,  but  I  do  want  to 
recognile  J.  Albert  MHes,  Jr.,  preskjent  of  ttie 
Festival    Board    of    Directors;    Dr.    Chartes 
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Hinton,  Roy  Parke;  Al  Berry;  and  all  those  as- 
sociated with  the  festival. 

As  I  saki,  you  can  see  that  this  Is  a  busy 
time— and  an  important  one.  All  of  these  cele- 
bratx>ns  from  all  comers  of  my  district  have  at 
least  one  thing  in  common:  decent,  hard-work- 
ing, caring  Indivkluals  who  share  a  pride  in 
ttieir  accomplishments  and  a  dream  for  an 
even  brighter  future. 

I  can  honestly  say  that  the  enthusiasm, 
pride  and  sense  of  history  displayed  by  the 
people  of  the  Ninth  Congresswnal  District 
make  it  an  tionor  and  a  privilege  to  represent 
them  in  Congress. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 


HON.  AMORY  HOUGHTON,  JR. 

OF  1I«W  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  5,  1987 

Mr.  HOUGHTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  due  to  a 
meeting  eariler  today  with  some  young  people 
from  my  district  wtio  were  here  for  ttie  Close- 
up  Program,  I  missed  the  vote  on  the  House 
ResolutkKi  109,  the  mie  for  H.R.  558.  If  I  had 
been  present  on  rolteall  No.  18.  I  would  have 
voted  "no." 


HUMAN  RIGHTS  ABUSE  IN  IRAN 


HON.  CHRISTOPHER  H.  SMITH 

OF  IfTW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

TTiursday,  March  5,  1987 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Speaker, 
United  States  polny  optkins  with  Iran  have 
been  and  will  remain  fundamental  and  vital 
aspects  of  our  foreign  polk:y  in  the  Mkldle 
East  WhHe  Iran's  geopolitrcal  and  strategk; 
importance,  combined  with  its  vast  oil  re- 
serves, make  it  a  primary  component  of  over- 
all polrcy,  the  recent  dealings  with  the  Iranian 
Government  have  brought  the  Islamk:  Repub- 
Ik;  of  Iran  to  the  forefront  of  publk;  and  politi- 
cal debate. 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Suixx>mmittee  on  Human  Rights  and  Intema- 
tk>nal  Organizattons,  I  am  partknjiarty  interest- 
ed in  ttie  currem  proceedings  of  the  U.N. 
Human  Rights  Commisskm  In  Geneva  I  un- 
derstand ttiat  ttie  Commisskjn  is  meettng  this 
week  with  two  indivkluals  wtiose  personal  ex- 
periences shed  dramatk:  light  on  the  domestk: 
tragedy  wittiin  Iran.  Having  been  vk>lentiy  tor- 
tured and  imprisoned  on  poNtKal  charges,  the 
scarred  t>odies  and  emotkxial  accounts  of 
Azam  Riahi  and  Behzad  Naziri  are  a  witness 
to  the  oppressive  and  brutal  state  apparatus 
In  Iran  which  tolerates  no  dissent. 

As  part  of  their  endeavors  to  make  ttie 
worid  realize  the  gravity  of  abuses  in  Iran, 
these  victims  of  the  Khomeini  regime  have  de- 
voted ttiemselves  to  sharing  their  accounts 
with  the  Human  Rights  (Dommisswn  and  lead- 
ers throughout  the  world. 

These  two  indivkluals'  experiences  are 
merely  samples  of  the  wklespread,  systemat- 
k:,  and  instituttonalized  vnlatkxis  of  human 
rights  practiced  in  priaons  throughout  Iran. 
Tens  of  thousands  of  Iranian  citizens  have 
been  harassed,  intiiradated,  arrested,  and  im- 
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prisoned.  Thousands  mcxe  have  t>een  sum- 
marily executed  for  their  personal,  political,  or 
religkMJS  dissent  Grisly  torture  technk^ues  and 
gruesome  mettiods  of  executk)n  are  regularly 
used  to  terrorize  the  pubic.  These  practk»s 
vk>late  all  intematranal  laws  and  standards 
such  as  the  IntematkHial  Covenant  on  Civil 
and  Politk»l  Rights  and  the  U.N.  Declaratk>n 
Against  Torture,  txith  of  whk:h  Iran  supported. 

Unfortunately,  human  rights  abuse  is  but 
one  aspect  of  the  ongoing  tragedy  in  Iran.  A 
second  and  even  more  wklespread  form  of 
disregard  for  the  sanctity  of  human  life,  for  in- 
divklual  freedoms  and  security,  and  for  the 
rights  of  minors,  is  being  perpetrated  by  the 
government  of  Ayatollah  Khomeini.  The  gov- 
ernment continues  its  stubtxxn  insistence  on 
pursuing  the  Iran-Iraq  War  to  the  detriment 
and  devastatran  of  both  natkins.  Not  only 
have  hundreds  of  ttiousands  of  casualties  re- 
sulted, the  prok>ngatk>n  of  hostilities  has  re- 
sulted In  massive  displacement  of  populatk>ns 
and  refugees.  As  Presklent  Reagan  pointed 
out  last  week,  ttie  Khomeini  government  must 
be  held  responsible  for  the  protractk>n  of  hos- 
tilities costing  hundreds  of  ttiousands  of  lives, 
many  of  them  schoolchildren. 

This  belligerent  attitude  Is  equally  worthy  of 
our  unamtiiguous  condemnatk>n.  Mr.  Speaker, 
these  activities  are  unacceptable  to  Congress, 
ttie  lntematk>nal  human  rights  community,  and 
most  Importantly  to  the  citizens  of  Iran.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  join  me  In  supporting  all 
Intematkinal  efforts  ¥yhk:h  pressure  ttie  Kho- 
meini government  to  come  to  its  senses  and 
to  negotiate  an  end  to  ttie  bloodshed. 


ST.  CASIMIR'S  DAY— PATRON 
SAINT  OF  LITHUANIA 


HON.  WILLIAM  0.  UPINSKI 

or  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  S,  1987 

Mr.  LIPINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
pay  tribute  to  the  patron  saint  of  Lithuania  and 
to  inform  my  fellow  Members  ttiat  yesterday, 
March  4,  marked  the  503d  year  of  St.  Casi- 
mlr's  tiirth. 

Although  alive  for  only  26  short  years,  St. 
Casimir's  many  acts  of  ctiarity,  justice,  and 
love  led  to  can(}nizatx>n  s(X}n  after  his 
demise.  Many  stories  of  his  Intense  virtue  and 
sense  of  mcxlesty  contritxjted  to  ttie  legend 
that  became  a  part  of  him.  St.  Casimir 
became  patron  saint  in  1518,  wtien  according 
to  accounts  of  ttie  time,  Lithuanian  sokiiers 
tiattiing  Russian  invaders  saw  and  foltowed 
his  apparitk}n — a  rider  on  a  white  horse— to 
vkrt<xy. 

After  Workj  War  II,  ttie  Soviets  removed  the 
txxly  of  ttiis  great  religkxjs,  politk»l  and  hls- 
torkial  figure  from  its  prominent  resting  place 
in  Vilraus,  wtiere  St  Casimir  had  rested  for 
300  years,  and  turned  ttie  surrounding  ctiapel 
area  into  a  secular  museum.  In  1984,  iwtien 
Pope  John  Paul  II  attempted  to  celebrate  the 
500th  year  of  St  Casimir's  birth  with  a  visit  to 
Littiuania,  ttie  Soviets  denied  him. 

It  is  a  sad  state  of  affairs  ttiat  Lithuania  Is 
still  battling  Russian  invaders.  Atong  with  force 
of  arms,  the  Soviets  have  imposed  their  rule 
ttvough  even  more  irmdtoua  mettwds— ttie 
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compulsory  teaching  of  Russian  at  the  ex- 
pense of  native  Littiuanian,  the  suppraaaion 
and  discouragement  of  Littiuanian  cuKure  and 
history,  and  the  planned  emigration  of  large 
numbers  of  Russians  to  Uttiuania  and  ttie 
ottier  Baltic  countries. 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  remember  the  birth  of  SL 
Casimir  Is  to  remember  and  never  forget  ttiat 
Lithuania  Is  a  sovereign  natkxi  with  a  kxig, 
proud  history  all  its  own.  The  United  States 
must  never  recognize  ttie  kxxxporation  of 
Lithuania  into  the  Soviet  Empire. 


FAMILY  FARM  ACTT 


HON.  JIM  JONTZ 

OF  INDIANA 
IN  THE  ROUSE  OF  REPRESENTATXTES 

Thursday,  March  S,  1987 

Mr.  JONTZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to 
join  today  with  Mr.  Gephardt,  and  my  col- 
leagues, as  an  original  cosponscx  of  ttie 
Family  Farm  Act.  There  are  few  bills  whkrfi  the 
Congress  will  conskler  during  ttiis  sesskm 
whk:h  will  be  more  impcxtant  to  ttie  famHy 
farmer. 

My  State  of  Indiana  has  not  suffered  losses 
as  great  as  some  other  Farm  Belt  States, 
such  as  Iowa.  Yet  our  farmers  are  hurting,  and 
all  inductions  are  that  the  situation  will 
t>ecome  much  worse  t)efore  it  gets  tietter. 
One  recent  survey  in  Indiana  stiows  ttiat 
atxxit  30  percent  of  all  farms  are  in  serious  fi- 
nancial trouble,  based  on  debt-asset  ratk>s 
over  40  percent.  Even  worse,  approximateiy 
47  percent  of  larger  farms  with  gross  sales  of 
S40,0(X)  per  year  are  in  similar  difficulty. 

The  Family  Farm  Act  represents  a  bokl  de- 
parture from  the  current  dkecikx)  of  our  agri- 
culture polk:y.  If  we  are  to  preserve  ttie  family 
farm,  upon  whk:h  so  much  of  our  rural  econo- 
my depends,  we  must  be  willing  to  conskier 
these  changes. 


THE  EXPORT  TRADING  COMPA- 
NY AMENDMENTS  ACT  OP  1987 
(H.R.  1431) 


HON.  DON  BONKER 

OF  WASHmCTOH 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVZS 

TTiursday,  March  5,  1987 

Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
pleased  to  Introduce  legislation,  «nth  my  col- 
leagues Mr.  Roth  and  Mr.  Bereuter,  to 
make  the  Export  Trading  Company  Act  a 
more  effective  tool  for  expcxt  promotion.  Ttiis 
bill  is  based  on  section  107  of  H.R.  4708,  the 
Export  Entiancement  Act  of  1986,  as  rep(xted 
by  ttie  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  on  May 
1,1986. 

As  a  sti-ong  proponent  of  ttie  original  legis- 
lation, I  tiave  folkMved  ttie  progress  of  export 
ti-adlng  companies  [ETC's]  since  tiie  October 
8,  1982,  enactment  of  the  bill.  PredteBons 
were  made  ttiat  by  1985,  more  than  320,000 
trade-related  jobs  wouM  t>e  created.  Progress 
over  ttie  last  4  years  has  not  met  ttiese  origi- 
nal expectations.  As  of  January  1967,  71  cer- 
tifnates  provking  antitnat  protedton  to  300 
firms  and  indivkluals  had  been  issued  by  ttw 
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itarthittkMv 
TradbiQ  CofnpwwB, 

have  (fls- 

oomQMl  ETC  (taMiopiMfiL  Sonw  are  Mwr- 
•ntln  ttwaol  tndt/tttntn  dw  to  rsgulctory 
li<w|iiiiliiHi»  byHw  fmital  Raaetv  Bowd. 
Tlw  Ei^art  TndhQ  Oompwiy  Anwodnwnis 
Act  ol  1867  wttimi  ak  of  ttwae  problems. 
ttpMfcaii  HJR.  1431  SMia  to: 
FkMi  Mquim  an  annial  raport  from  the  Sec- 
of  Oomnaraa  on  aclMUes  of  ttw  De- 
:  of  Oomnafoe  to  piomole  ETCs,  ir>- 
ckidkiQ  a  amvy  of  axport  manaoement  com- 
panlaa  and  ai^ort  jiida  aaaodattorw.  and  the 
prograaa  mada  by  ETCs. 
Saoondt  ciMfty  Hwt  bank-affitated  ETCs 

or  those  of  af- 
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subject  to  the  ixotections  from  dlacloeure 
provt«ed  in  this  Act.". 

(b)  DsruiiTioii  or  Ezpokt  Tiadiho  Compa- 
irr.— CecUMi  4(cX14XPXi)  of  the  Bank 
Holdlbc  Company  Act  of  1956  (13  U.ac. 
lM3(cX14XFXi))  is  amended  by  striking 
"for  turpoaes  of  exporttns  goods  or  services 
produced  in  the  United  States"  and  insert- 
ing "flor  purposes  of  exporting  goods  or  serv- 
ices ivoduoed  in  the  United  States  by  that 
company,  its  affiliates,  or  unaffiliated  per- 


TMrd.  rmiaa  Iha  maihod  of  calcuiation  for 
ttw  SO  pareant  rawanua  taat  by  countsig  ttwd 
party  baila  and  oountartrada  as  exports  and 
aodand  tha  pariod  for  meeting  the  reverxje 
taattoSyaara. 

Fourth,  ammpt  ttanaactiona  between  a 
bank  and  Ha  ETC  from  colatsral  requirements 
under  aadton  23A  of  the  Federai  Reserve 
Act.  titaraby  raaloring  tha  original  intent  of  the 
VKL 

FWh,  prohi)il  tha  Federal  Reserve  from  im- 
posing a  dolar  knit  on  ttw  amount  of  invento- 
ry an  ETC  can  mainbiin,  except  on  a  case-by- 


the  Federal  Reserve  from 
dtafipfowing  a  bank'a  proposed  investment  in 
an  ETC  aoWy  on  the  beais  of  an  assets-to- 
•quNy  ratio  unlaaa  graalar  than  25  to  1 . 

I  would  wga  my  coMoaguos  to  review  this 
Isgislatlon  and  wouM  welcome  ttieir  support. 

HJl.1431 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Export  Trading  Compa- 
ny Act  of  1982,  the  Bsnk  Holding  Compa- 
ny Act  of  19M.  snd  the  Federal  Reserve 
Act  with  respect  to  expcirt  trading  compa- 


Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Bepreaentativea   of  the    United  State*   of 
America  in  Conereaaaaaembled, 
ncnoH  L  awMT  imx 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Export 
Ttadinc  Company  Amendments  Act  of 
19rr. 


.  inPOBT  nUDING  OCWPANUB. 

(a)  Ravoai  oar  Bzfokt  Tkasirg  Compa- 
■ns.— The  Export  Tradtng  Cnnpany  Act  of 
19n  (IS  U.S.C.  4001  et  aeq.)  is  smended  by 
inserttng  after  section  104  the  following  new 


ISi.  BrOKT  ON  IXFOBT  TKAODiG  COMPA- 


"Not  later  tlian  one  year  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  section  and  snnually 
tbereafter,  the  Secretary  of  C^ommerce  shall 
subBult  a  report  to  the  Congress  on  the  sc- 
tirttles  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  to 
promote  and  oneourage  the  formation  of 
export  trade  assoriatfcms  snd  export  trading 
enmpanlfa  The  report  shall  include  a 
survey  of  the  settrttles  of  export  manage- 
ment wwnpanifs  snd  export  trade  saaocis- 
ttaia,  aa  wdl  as  sn  snalysis  of  the  operating 
experiences  of  those  export  trading  oompa- 
nlea  wtahlished  pursuant  to  this  Act.  The 
report  sfasn  not  oontahi  any  information 
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al  resourcas  of  sn  Investor  bank  holding 
company  to  an  extent  which  is  likely  to 
have  a  n»terially  adverse  effect  on  the 
safety  and  soundness  of  any  subsidiary  liank 
of  such  iMiak  holding  company.". 


THE  MBDICARE  AND  BOD^ICAID 
PATIEKT  AND  PROGRAM  PRO- 
TECTION ACT  OP  1987 


(c)  DsrimTioii  or  Pkincipaixt  EMOAaaD  ni 
Exru»Tiiia.-8ection  4(cX14XF)  of  the  Bank 
Holdtig  Cmnpany  Act  of  1966  (12  UJS.C. 
1S4MCX14XF))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of 
clause  (1)  snd  inserting  a  semicolon; 

(2)  by  striking  "and"  at  the  end  of  clause 
(Hi): 

(3)  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of 
clause  (iv)  snd  inserting  a  semicolon;  snd 

(4)  by  Inserting  after  clause  (iv)  the  fol- 
lowing new  clauses: 

"(v)  an  export  trading  company  shall  be 
treated  as  organised  and  operated  principal- 
ly for  the  purposes  descrilied  in  clause  (1)  if 
that  Coim>any  derives  more  then  one-half  of 
its  revenues  in  each  consecutive  five-year 
period  f  rom— 

"(I)  the  export  of  goods  or  services  pro- 
duced in  the  United  States  by  that  compa- 
ny, Ita  affiliates,  or  unaffiliated  persons,  or 

"(11)  from  facilitating  the  export  of  goods 
or  services  produced  in  the  United  States  by 
unaffiliated  persons  by  providing  one  or 
more  export  trade  services;  and 

"(vl)  for  the  purpose  of  clause  (v),  reve- 
nues from  third  party  trade,  and  the  value 
of  goods  and  services  taken  back  by  the 
export  trading  ctnnpany  as  part  of  a  coun- 
tertrade transaction,  shaU  be  treated  as 
export  revenues.". 

(d)  RxLATioHS  WrrH  AmuATKS.— -Section 
23A(d)  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  (12 
U.S.C.  371c(d))  te  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  "and"  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (6); 

(2)  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (7)  and  Inserting  ";  and";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 
"(8)  transactions  with  an  affiliate  which  is 

an  export  trading  company,  as  defined  in 
section  4(cX14MFKl)  of  the  Bank  Holding 
Company  Act  of  1956.". 

(e)  Levxraok.— Section  4(c)(14KA)(lv)  of 
the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act  of  1956  (12 
U.S.C.  1843(cK14XAKiv))  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following: 

"The  Board  may  not  disapprove  a  pro- 
posed investment  solely  on  the  basis  of  the 
proposed  assets  to  equity  ratio  of  an  export 
tradihg  company  unless  the  proposed 
annual  average  ratio  is  greater  than  25  to 
1.". 

(f)  iHvxirroRY.— Section  4(cK14XA}  of  the 
Bank  Holding  Company  Act  of  1956  (12 
U.S.C.  1843(cX14XA))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  clauses  (v)  and  (vi)  as 
clauses  (vl)  and  (vii).  respectively:  and 

(2)  by  inserting  after  clause  (iv)  the  fol- 
lowing: 

(V)  The  Board  may  not  impose,  by  regula- 
tion, a  dollar  limit  on  the  amount  of  goods 
whlcli  export  trading  companies  may  main- 
tain in  inventory;  except  that  the  Board 
may  impose,  by  order,  a  dollar  limit  on  the 
amoant  of  goods  which  a  particular  export 
trading  company  may  maintain  in  inventory 
after  such  company  has  been  operating  for 
a  reasonable  period  of  time  if.  imder  the 
particular  facts  and  circumstances,  it  finds 
that  such  limit  is  necessary  to  prevent  risks 
that  would  affect  the  financial  or  manageri- 


HON.  WILLIS  D.  GRADISON,  JR. 

I  or  OHIO 

ni  THE  HOUSE  OP  REFRESnTTATIVES 

Tkunday.  March  5.  1987 

Mr.  GRADISON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  pleased 
to  be  joined  by  my  House  (x>Heagues,  Messrs. 
Wyden.  Stark.  Waxman,  Maokmn,  and 
ottiers  in  introducing  Vne  Mednare  and  Medic- 
aid Patient  and  Program  Protection  Act  of 
1987. 

This  bill  to  designed  to  protect  Medicare  arxj 
Medicaid  berwfictaries  frcim  unfit  doctors,  hos- 
pitals artd  otfier  health  care  providers.  To 
achieve  tite  goal,  ttm  bill  recodifies  and 
strengthent  tfie  antifraud  provisions  of  the 
Soaai  Security  Act 

A  similar  measure.  H.R.  1868,  was  intro- 
duced in  the  99th  (Congress.  That  bill  was  re- 
ported favorably  from  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  and  the  Energy  and  Ccxnmerce 
(Committee.  It  was  subsequently  passed  by 
the  House,  arxl  reported  favoratily  by  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee.  Unfortunately,  it 
was  not  considered  on  tfie  Senate  floor. 

H.R.  1444  is  based  on  H.R.  1868.  Incorpo- 
rated in  ttw  new  bill  are  mcxjifications  wfiich 
were  developed  in  discussions  between  \he 
House  and  Senate  at  the  conclusion  of  ttie 
99th  Congress.  Therefore,  the  bill  represents 
a  consensus  on  the  issues  covered  tiy  tfie 
measure.  I  am  happy  to  report  ttiat  a  compan- 
ion bill  is  being  introduced  tomorrow  in  the 
Senate  by  tfie  distinguished  Senator  from 
Pennsylvaaia  [Mr.  Heinz]  his  colleague  Seru- 
tor  Glenn  and  otfier  Memtjers  of  tfie  Senate. 

This  bill  is  tfie  product  of  many  years  of 
careful  crating.  Hearings  on  it  were  conduct- 
ed in  the  69th  Congress  in  each  of  tfie  com- 
mittees of  |uris(Jiction  in  both  Hcxnes.  The  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Services 
[HHS]  has  supported  ttie  basic  legislation  and 
the  HHS  Inspector  (aeneral's  Office  was  par- 
ticularty  hdlpful  in  drafting  the  measure.  At  a 
recent  he«ring  conducted  by  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  on  anotfier  topic.  HHS  Sec- 
retary Bowen  advised  me  that  he  expected 
tfie  administration  to  again  tie  suppcxtive  of 
the  bill. 

Since  tfn  bill  has  already  received  such  fa- 
vorable attention  in  its  development.  I  know 
that  its  many  spcxisors.  from  both  sides  of  tfie 
aisle  and  from  both  Houses,  join  me  in  en- 
couraging all  of  our  colleagues  to  consider  ex- 
pedited aobon  and  swift  passage. 

I  am  particularty  pleased  ttiat  tfie  chairman 
of  the  Health  Subcommittees  of  both  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  arxl  ttie  Energy 
and  Commerce  Committee,  Messrs.  Stark 
and  Waxman.  are  joining  me  tfiis  year  in  sporv 
soring  tfie  bMI.  I  am  actually  gratified  to  be 
joined  by  my  colleague  from  Oregcxi  [Mr. 
Wyden]  who  spent  a  great  deal  of  time  on  tfie 
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AnALTBia:  MnicAax  and       The  Secretary  would  be  reoulred  to  notify    »c  7.  KXfXuuoN  under  thb  hkdicaid  pro- 
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development  of  this  legislaticxi  in  the  99th 
Congraaa. 

Finally.  I  ahoutd  add  that  the  bill  stands  as  a 
tribute  to  a  former  Memt)er  of  this  body,  H(xi. 
Henaon  Moore  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Mcxxe  origi- 
nated ttw  legislation  in  the  98th  (Congress  and 
guded  it  through  the  House  in  tfie  99th  Con- 
gress. Tfie  bill  reflects  his  long-time  commit- 
ment to  improving  the  management  of  the 
Medicare  anid  Medcaki  Programs  and  the  pro- 
tection of  its  beneficiaries.  He  devoted  more 
effort  to  the  cause  tfian  any  other  Memt>er  of 
tfie  b(xJy  and  I  am  pleased  to  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  carry  on  in  his  behalf. 

NEED  roe  THE  LEGISLATION 

The  Medicare  and  Medicaki  Programs, 
Since  tfieir  inception  in  1965,  fiave  provided 
needed  health  inaura/Ke  coverage  for  tfie  Na- 
txxi's  ekJerty.  disabled  and  categori(^ly  indi- 
gent Tfiese  programs  account  for  almost 
$120  tiillkxi  in  oxnbined  Federal  and  State 
spending.  In  any  endeavor  of  such  magnitude, 
it  is  inevitable  that  a  few  participants  will 
abuse  tfie  wortfiy  purpose. 

HHS.  through  the  Office  of  its  Inspector 
General,  fias  been  given  auttiority  by  tfie  Con- 
gress to  sancticxi  tfiose  wfio  atiuse  and  de- 
fraud the  Medicare  and  Medicaid  Programs. 
Tfie  Department  fias  used  this  authority  effec- 
tively. But  kxipfioles  in  tfie  law  remain  which 
re()uire  congressional  attention. 

In  1972,  the  Secretary  of  HHS— then 
HEW — was  granted  tfie  auttiority  to  exclude 
from  participati(xi  in  the  Medicare  Program  In- 
dividuals who: 

First,  sutxnit  false  claims; 

Second,  charge  Medicare  substantially  mcxe 
tfian  tfieir  custcxnary  c:harge;  or 

Third,  provkle  services  substantially  in 
excess  of  patients'  needs  or  of  a  quality  which 
fails  to  meet  professicxially  recognized  stand- 
ards of  medical  care. 

Five  years  later,  in  tfie  1 977  "Medicare  and 
MecJicaid  antifraud  and  atiuse  amendments," 
Ckxigress  granted  tfie  Secretary  autfxxity  fcx 
tfie  marxJatcxy  suspension  from  participaticxi 
in  both  Medicare  and  Medkaid  those  indivici- 
uals.  wfw  fiave  t)een  convicted  of  criminal  of- 
fenses related  to  tfieir  participatwn  in  tfie  pro- 
grams. TTie  Inspector  General  of  HHS  has 
used  tfiese  sarK:ti(»is.  In  fiscal  year  1986 
akxie,  412  fiealth  care  provklers  were  sanc- 
tkxied. 

Tfie  otfier  weapons  availatile  to  tfie  Inspec- 
tor General  in  fighting  atxjse  are  civil  and 
mcxietary  penalties  [CMP].  Tfiese  prerogatives 
were  given  to  HHS  l>y  Congress  in  1981.  They 
provkle  an  administrative  mechanism  for  ttie 
impositkxi  of  stiff  mcxiey  penalties  and  as- 
sessments fcx  fiealth  care  provklers  ex  otfier 
indivkJuals  wfio  file  false  or  otfienwise  improp- 
er dakns  fcx  payment  by  tfie  MecJicare  ex 
Medkakl  Programs.  Since  1983.  more  than 
$31  mHlkxi  has  been  recovered  by  the  HHS 
Inspector  General's  Office  frcxn  unscn^xitous 
irxlividuals  and  organizaticxis  under  tfiis  provi- 
skxi. 

The  antifraud  and  abuse  reccxd  of  HHS  is 
to  be  commended.  Hlowevar.  there  remain  se- 
ricxja  gaps  in  tfie  autfiority  granted  to  tfie  In- 
spectcx  General  preventing  fiim  frcxn  eliminat- 
ing "t>ad  actora"  from  partictpatkxi  in  tfie 
Mecicare  and  Medicaki  Programa.  Fcx  exam- 
ple, the  Inapector  General  lacks  tfie  power  to 
bar  from  the  Medicaki  programs  those  health 
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sare  providers  who  have  been  ccxwictad  of 
first  defrauding  otfier  Federal,  State  or  local 
programs;  secxxid,  patient  neglect  ex  abuse; 
or  third,  the  unlawful  manufacture,  distributkxi, 
or  dispensing  of  ccxitrolled  sutjstances.  Tfiese 
lcx)plioles  require  congresskxial  attenticxi.  and 
they  will  get  it  through  tfie  Medkare  and  Med- 
icaid Patient  and  Program  Protectxxi  Act  of 
1987. 

The  Inspectcx  General  has  testified  that  in 
1983  and  1984.  he  found  84  cases  involving 
pfiysicaans  wfio  fiad  tfieir  Hcenses  revoked  due 
to  drug  vkilatkxis,  gross  negligence  ex  profes- 
skxial  Inccxnpetence  and  yet  ccxikl  still  charge 
tfie  Medicare  and  Medkakl  Programs  fcx  serv- 
Icas  rendered. 

Tfiese  cases  paint  a  wcxriscxne  picture.  Evi- 
denc:e  indicates  tfiey  may  reflecrt  cxily  tfie  tip 
of  an  iceberg.  Legislatkxi  is  necessary  to  pro- 
tect the  program  beneficiaries  from  health 
care  providers  suc:h  as  these  cated  in  tfie  In- 
spector General's  1985  testimony. 

In  Indiana,  a  ptiysKian  was  fcxjnd  guilty  of 
27  ccxjnts  of  vk>liating  drug  laws. 

In  Massachusetts,  a  pfiyskmn  was  convict- 
ed for  assault  and  battery  on  a  14-year-old 
patienL 

In  Louisiana,  a  physKian  was  ccxivKted  of 
15  felony  counts  including  bank  fraud,  wire 
fraud,  false  entries  in  bcx>ks  and  reccxds,  and 
conspiracy. 

In  Pennsylvania,  a  pfiysKian  was  ccxivicted 
of  grand  theft  and  transportation  of  stolen 
gcxxls. 

Now,  2  years  later,  tfie  HHS  lnspec:tcx  re- 
mains unable  to  sanc:tkxi  tfie  cxganizations 
whk:h  these  types  of  individuals  may  own  or 
control,  ex  take  administrative  actkxi  wrhere 
tfiere  have  been  kk:kt>acks,  or  exclude  frcxn 
partk^patkxi  In  tfie  programs  indivkluals  wfio 
have  lost  tfieir  Ikanses  to  pracrtxa  in  one 
State  and  moved  to  another  to  practice. 

On  tfiis  last  point  alone,  a  Govemment  Ac- 
couting  Offk»  [GAO]  study  found  that  of  328 
practitkxiers  wfio  had  been  sancrtiexied  by 
State  licensing  boards  in  Micfiigan,  Ohk>  and 
Pennsylvania.  122  hekl  Kcanses  in  at  least 
exie  otfier  State.  As  many  as  1CX)  of  tfiese 
State-sanc:ticxied  prac:titkxiers  may  fiave  rek>- 
cated  and  ccxitinuied  to  participate  in  tfie  Med- 
icare and/or  Medkaid  Programs. 

The  GAPS  in  the  law,  wfMch  allow  such 
prac:titkxiers  to  continue  to  treat  Medkare  and 
Medkaid  patients,  sficxjid  not  be  tolerated. 
They  endanger  not  cxily  tfie  health  and  safety 
of  Medicare  and  Medkakl  patients  but  the 
fiscal  integrity  of  both  programs. 

Bia  DESCRIPTK)N 

Tfie  bill  vrould  require  tfiat  health  care  provi- 
skxis  ccxivicrted  of  crimes  related  to  tfieir  par- 
ticipation in  the  Medkare  or  Medkaid  Pro- 
grams, or  related  to  tfie  neglect  ex  atxjse  of 
patients,  be  barred  from  these  programs  for  at 
least  5  years. 

Purifier,  tfie  bill  wouM  provkle  tfie  Secretary 
of  HHS  with  autfiority  to  exchxie  from  Medi- 
care and  Medkakl  tfiose  Indivkfcjals  or  entities 
wfio  have  tieen: 

Convk:ted  of  fraud  against  any  Federal, 
State,  ex  k)cally  financed  health  care  program; 

C:cxivie:ted  of  interfering  with  tfie  investiga- 
tion of  health  care  fraud; 

Ccxivicted  of  unlawfully  manufacturing,  dis- 
tributing, prescribing,  or  dispensing  a  con- 
trolled substarxa; 
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Suspended  or  baned  from  medtoal  pracHca 
due  to  questions  of  profaaakxial  compatanco. 
prof esskxial  conduct  or  financial  iiilegilly. 

Found  to  have  submMed  axcaiaiva 
changes  or  claims; 

Conxnitted  fraud,  made  kKfcbacks  or  other 
profiibited  acts; 

Found  to  have  failed  to  ciactose  racjuirad 
ownership  information; 

Found  to  have  failed  to  supply  raqueatad  In- 
f  exmatiexi  on  subccxitractcxs  and  sufipiarB: 

Fourxl  to  have  failed  to  supply  certain  pay- 
ment Infcxmatkxi; 

Fexjnd  to  have  failed  to  grant  immeciata 
access  to  the  Secretary,  State  agency,  In- 
spectcx General,  ex  State  Meeicakl  fraud  ccxv 
trol  unit  for  the  purpose  of  performing  tfieir 
statutcxy  fun<:ticxis; 

Found  to  have  failed — in  tfie  case  of  a  fwa- 
pital— to  take  correc:ttve  acticxi  recMred  l>y  tfie 
HHS  Secretary — based  on  kifcxmaticxi  sup- 
plied t>y  a  peer  review  exganizaticxi— to  pre- 
vent ex  ccxrec^  inappropriate  admisskxis  ex 
practKe  patterns;  arxj 

Fcxjnd  to  have  defaulted  exi  repayment  of 
scfiolarship  obligatiexis  or  toans  in  cexwiectiexi 
with  health  professkxis  educaticxi. 

In  additicxi  to  providing  tfie  Secretary  with 
this  increased  autfiority,  tfie  bill  makes  a 
number  of  improvements  in  tfie  Secretary's 
existing  autfiority  regarding  civil  mcxietary  pen- 
alties [CMP].  Under  cunent  law,  the  Seoretaiy 
Is  empowered  to  impose  a  civil  mexiey  penalty 
of  up  to  $2,000  fcx  fraudulent  ctakns  under 
Medicare,  to  impose  an  assessment  of  twka 
tfie  amount  of  the  fraudulent  claim,  and  to  bar 
from  participation  perscxis  determined  to  have 
filed  a  frauclulent  daim. 

This  t)ill  also  wcxiM  ccxiect  or  clarify  sexne 
apparent  oversights  in  drafting  tfie  original 
statute.  It  wcxjkl  provkle  fcx: 

Unified  judkaal  review  of  the  Imposition  of 
mcxietary  penalties  and  Medkare  and  Medto- 
akj  suspenskxis  imposed  under  tfie  CMP  stat- 
ute; 

Subpoena  autfxxity  in  all  CMP  hearinga; 

Increased  State  share  of  CMP  recoveries  to 
enccxjrage  State  investigations  arxl  referral  of 
Medkaid  fraud  cases; 

Clarifkation  that  the  scope  of  the  CMP  stat- 
ute includes  double  blMng  and  falae  medkal 
exedentials; 

A  6-year  statute  of  fimitation  for  OAP  ac- 
tiexis;  and, 

Autfxxity  to  seek  an  injurx^tion  in  U.S.  dis- 
trict ccxxt  to  preserve  the  assets  of  a  CMP  re- 
spondent where  tfiat  reapcxxlent  may  dnai- 
pate  or  corx»al  ttx)se  asaela. 

Finally,  the  bW  wouU  consoNdate  into  one 
titie  of  the  Social  Security  Act— titte  XI— all  of 
the  penalty  proviskxis  cunentiy  contakied  ki 
tities  XVIII  and  XIX  of  the  act 

A  detailed  summary  of  the  bill  foNows  my 
remarles. 

In  conduskxi,  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  reiterate 
that  this  legislation  is  needed  now  to  provide 
tfie  additional  authority  neoesaary  to  ourtal 
fraud  arxl  abuse  against  our  governmental 
health  programs  arxl  aaaure  quaMy  aarvtoaa 
to  the  ftation's  eWeriy  arxl  poor. 
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TKNlACT 


Amaltsik  Mdicaks  and 
Am  Pbooiam  Pkotic- 


Tbe  bm  ii  derisned  to  iirotect  Medicare 
■Bd  Medicaid  beneflcteries  from  unfit 
hMtth  eu«  pnetttlanen  and  to  itreiicthen 
the  entl-treud  provWons  of  the  SoeUl  Secu- 
ritjrAct. 
■a  a.  ncLoaoN  nam  mbmcabi  and  sTAn 

■KAtn  GAB  PBOGSAin 

Tlie  MD  requlne  tbe  Secretary  to  exclude 
from  Medieara  and  to  direct  State*  to  ex- 
fllade  fnm  atate  bealth  care  procrama  indl- 
vfckiala  or  enttttea  convicted  of  criminal  of- 
I  related  to  tbe  deUvery  of  health  care 
or  of  crtantaial  otfoiaea  related  to 
pattcot  neiteet  or  abuae  (mandatory  exclu- 
). 
The  hoi  alao  prorktaa  for  permivtve  exdu- 
for  tndMduala  and  entitles  in  the  fol- 


Thoae  convkted  of  fraud  a«alnst  any  fed- 
eral, atate,  or  locally  financed  bealth  care 
pracrana  or  eamrtcted  of  unlawfully  manu- 
fketorlnc.  dtatrlbatlnc^  preecribtns,  or  dls- 

Thoae  whoee  Iteenena  are  pending,  whoee 
Hcaneta  have  been  napended  or  revoked,  or 
who  have  been  ezdnded  or  suspended  from 
parttripatlnt  in  a  federal  or  sUte  health 
care  protiam  by  reaaon  of  profeasional  In- 
coBuwtenee.  miaoonduct  or  lack  of  financial 
intecrtty. 

Thoae  rtalmint  exceaaive  charges,  except 
for  provtdeis  paid  on  other  than  a  coet  or 
etaanc  basis; 

Thoae  fumiatalng  services  that  are  unnec- 
eanry  or  of  aubatandard  quality; 

Thoae  ooramltttnc  fraud,  kickbacks,  or 
other  prohibited  acts; 

Aitltlea  owned  or  controlled  by  Individ- 
uala  convicted  of  program-related  offenses, 
thoae  excluded  from  participation  or  those 
agalnat  whom  a  dvil  money  penalty  has 
been  aaaeaaed; 

Thoae  who  faO  to  provide  required  or  re- 
quested Infoimatton: 

Thoae  who  faQ  to  grant  immediate  access 
to  the  Secretary  and  other  public  officials; 

Hospitals  which  faQ  to  take  corrective 
action  to  prevent  or  correct  improper  admis- 
aion  pattema  noted  by  a  Peer  Review  Orga- 


HMOs  whose  failure  to  furnish  medically 
necessary  services  results,  or  is  likely  to 
reaolt  In  advene  patient  effects;  and 

Thoae  defaultliig  on  payment  of  scholar- 
ship or  loan  obligations  in  connection  with 
health  profeasions  education  (taldng  into 
account  effects  of  exclusion  on  access  to 
care). 

Theae  movisions  would  be  effective  upon 
reaaonaUe  public  notice.  The  exclusions 
woold  be  effective  on  or  after  the  date  speci- 
fied In  the  notice.  Individuals  or  entitles  ex- 
cluded are  entitled  to  reasonable  notice  and 
opportunity  for  bearing  and  judicial  review. 
Vor  inpatient  Institutional  services  fur- 
nUied  to  patlenta  admitted  prior  to  the  ex- 
dnalan  date  and  for  home  health  services 
and  has|4ce  care  fumiahed  under  a  plan  of 
care  eatahllshed  before  the  exclusion  date, 
the  enluilan  could  not  apply  until  30  days 
after  the  effective  date  of  the  exclusion. 

The  Secretary  would  be  required  to  speci- 
fy the  minimum  exdualon  period  in  the 
notice  of  frfhMlon.  The  tntnimiim  period 
for  mandatory  exfthiaton  is  five  years  and 
the  period  for  faHIng  to  grant  immediate 
aeeaas  la  wpial  to  the  period  of  denied  access 
plus  no  more  than  M  days. 

The  Secretary  could  waive  the  exclusion 
upon  request  of  a  state,  where  the  excluded 
party  ia  a  aole  community  provider. 
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The  Secretary  would  be  required  to  notify 
state  agencies,  programs,  and  licensing  au- 
thorities of  each  exclusion  and  its  duration, 
and  wquest  licensing  authorities  to  conduct 
apprtpriate  investigations  and  impose  sanc- 
tions, and  report  back  on  these  activities. 

St^  programs  would  be  required  to  con- 
form to  the  exclusion  periods  used  by  the 
Medicare  program,  tmless  a  waiver  was  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary. 

Excluded  parties  could  apply  for  reinstate- 
ment at  the  end  of  the  initial  exclusion 
period  and  at  other  times,  as  provided  for  by 
the  Secretary.  The  Secretary  would  be  re- 
quired to  notify  stete  agencies  and  programs 
of  all  terminations  of  exclusions. 

8BC  a  CIVIL  MONEY  PENALTIES 

This  section  clarifies  and  consolidates  au- 
thortties  related  to  civil  money  penalties 
(CM^),  and  would  allow  the  Secretary  to 
impose  CMFs  against  the  following  parties: 

Those  who  submit  claims  they  know  to  be 
false  or  fraudulent; 

Those  who  submit  claims  for  doctors'  serv- 
ices who  are  not  licensed  physicians,  who 
had  obtained  a  license  by  misrepresentation 
of  material  fact,  or  had  falsely  claimed  to  a 
patient  to  be  board  certified  in  a  specialty 
area;  and 

Those  who  knowingly  give  false  or  mis- 
leading information  that  could  lead  to  a  de- 
cisloa  to  discharge  a  Medicare  patient. 

The  Secretary  would  be  allowed  to  use  a 
single  administrator  and  a  unified  Judicial 
review  procedure  for  both  CMPs  and  CUP- 
based  exclusions. 

A  six-year  statute  of  limitations  would  be 
impoaed  for  CMP  actions  and  states'  share 
of  funds  collected  from  CMPs  would  be  in- 
creaaed. 

The  Secretary  also  would  be  allowed  to 
prevent  concealment  or  removal  of  assets 
that  could  be  required  to  pay  a  CMP. 

SEC  «.  CRIMINAL  PENALTIES 

This  section  would  consolidate  existing 
criminal  penalties  for  Medicare  and  Medic- 
aid, and  would  broaden  the  scope  to  include 
Titlea  V  and  XX.  The  section  also  provides 
for  criminal  penalties  for  those  presenting  a 
claim  for  doctors'  services  who  are  not  li- 
censed or  who  obtained  a  license  through 
mlsrcpresentetion. 

SEC.  t.   INFORMATION  ON  SANCTIONS  TAKEN   BY 
STATE  UCENSING  AUTHORITIES 

In  order  to  have  an  approved  state  Medic- 
aid plan,  stetes  would  be  required  to  have  a 
systsn  of  reporting  information  on  sanc- 
tiona  imposed  against  health  care  practi- 
tioners or  entities  by  state  licensing  authori- 
ties. 

Stetes  would  be  required  to  provide  the 
Secretary  and  other  public  officials  access 
to  such  stete  documents. 

Tlie  bill  also  would  require  the  Secretary 
to  provide  safeguards  to  ensure  the  confl- 
denttallty  of  this  information,  and  to  pro- 
vide for  maximum  coordination  with  section 
422  Of  the  Health  Care  Improvement  Act  of 
1988. 

SEC  «.  OBLIGATIONS  OF  HEALTH  CARE  PRACTI- 
'nONERS  AND  PROVIDERS 

Providers  of  health  care  services  paid  for 
under  the  Social  Security  Act  would  be  re- 
quired to  provide  services  which  are  medi- 
cally necessary  and  which  meet  profession- 
ally recognized  standards  of  care. 

'The  exclusion  authority  in  this  bill  would 
extend  to  any  violation  occurring  in  and  ex- 
clusions from  any  health  care  program  for 
whioh  payment  could  be  made  under  the 
Act. 
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SBC  7.  EXCLUSION  UNDER  THE  MEDICAID  PRO- 
GRAM 

States  Would  be  allowed  to  exclude  indi- 
viduals or  entitles  for  any  reason  which  the 
Secretary  could  use  to  exclude  parties  from 
the  Medicare  program. 

In  order  to  receive  federal  payments  for 
HMOs,  stetes  would  be  required  to  exclude 
parties  that  could  be  excluded  by  reason  of 
the  owners'  or  managers'  conviction  of  cer- 
tain crimes  or  by  reaaon  of  their  having  a 
subatantM  contractual  relationship  with 
parties  coavicted  of  such  crimes. 

SBC.  a  MI80ELLANOU8  AND  CONTORMING  AMEND- 
MKNT8 

No  payments  under  Medicare  or  stete 
health  programs  would  be  made  for  any 
item  or  sfrvice  furnished  by  or  under  the 
medical  direction  or  prescription  of  ex- 
cluded parties,  except  for  payment  for  emer- 
gency items  or  services,  or  pajonent  for  the 
first  claim  of  a  Medicare  beneficiary  who 
did  not  know  the  provider  had  been  ex- 
cluded. 

Hospitals,  nursing  facilities,  or  other  enti- 
ties would  be  required  to  disclose  direct  or 
indirect  ownership  of  five  percent  or  more 
by  excluded  or  convicted  individuals. 

Organizations  which  are  excluded  and  had 
their  provider  agreements  terminated  for 
the  same  reason  would  not  be  entitled  to 
separate  notice  and  hearing  opportunities. 

Individuals  excluded  from  Medicare  would 
have  their  registration  to  manufacture,  dis- 
tribute, or  dispense  controlled  substances 
denied,  revoked,  or  suspended. 

The  bill  makes  other  technical  and  con- 
forming changes. 

SEC.  9.  MEDtCAID  MORATORIUM 

The  DBFRA  moratorium  on  quality  con- 
trol sanctions  against  stetes  with  higher  eli- 
gibility stendards  for  non-cash  Medicaid 
beneficiaries  than  for  cash  assistance  bene- 
ficiaries would  be  clarified  to  apply  to  any 
stete  plan  changes  submitted  to  the  Secre- 
tary. Non-cash  beneficiaries  would  not  be 
limited  to  the  medically  needy.  States  would 
be  required  to  submit  descriptions  of  their 
eligibility  rules  for  non-cash  Medicaid  bene- 
ficiaries. 

A  grace  period  would  be  provided  to  insti- 
tutionalized persons  eligible  for  Medicaid,  to 
aUow  them  time  to  sell  their  homes. 

SEC.  10.  UMfTATION  OP  UABIUTY  OF  MEDICARE 
BENEFICIARIES 

The  Secretary  could  pay  for  items  or  serv- 
ices for  a  reasonable  time  If  beneficiaries  did 
not  luiow  their  practitioner  or  provider  had 
been  excluded  from  the  program. 

SEC    11.    REPORTING    REQUIREMENT   FOR   FINAN- 
CIAL INTERESTS 

Reporting  requirements  with  respect  to 
interests  in  obligations  which  amount  to 
less  than  five  percent  of  an  entity's  assets 
would  l>e  eliminated. 

SEC  IZ.  CONDmONAL  APPROVAL  OF  RENAL  DIAL- 
YSIS FACIUTIES 

The  Secretary  would  be  allowed  to  limit 
payments  to  non-compliant  renal  dialysis  fa- 
cilities whoee  deficiencies  did  not  place  pa- 
tients in  fcnmedlate  jeopardy  and  which  had 
been  given  a  reasonable  opportunity  to  cor- 
rect their  deficiencies. 

SEC  IS.  Ma>IGAP  POUCIE8 

The  current  provision  for  criminal  sanc- 
tions for  fraud  and  abuse  relating  to  the 
sale  of  "Medlgv)"  policies  would  be  amend- 
ed to  provide  that  whoever  "knowingly  and 
willfully"  misrepresente  a  material  fact 
would  be  guilty  of  a  felony. 


SEC.  14.  ANTI-KICKBACK  PROVISIONS 

This  section  would  enable  the  Secretary 
to  propose  regulations  specifying  which  pay- 
ment practices  should  not  be  treated  as 
criminal  kickbaclcs  or  bribes,  or  serve  as  a 
basic  for  exclusion. 

SEC.  15.  EFFECTIVE  DATK 

Most  provisions  would  be  effective  14  days 
after  enactment. 

The  five-year  provision  would  not  apply 
retroactively. 

State  plans  requiring  legislative  changes 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  this  bill  would 
not  be  seen  as  failing  to  comply  before  the 
state  legislatures  had  adequate  opportunity 
to  consider  the  amendments. 


COMPASSIONATE  PAIN  RELIEF 
ACT 
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of  cancer  is  so  severe,  and  their  physical  con- 
dition so  deteriorated,  that  powerful  narcotic 
painkillers  must  tie  administered  by  injection. 

Heroin  is  one  of  the  mosX  powerful  painkill- 
ers known  to  medical  science.  In  testimony 
before  our  sulxiommittee  ttiere  was  unani- 
mous consensus  that  heroin  was  a  safe  and 
effective  medication  for  the  treatment  of 
severe  pain. 

Research  at  the  Georgetown  Medical 
Center,  funded  by  the  National  Cancer  Insti- 
tute, concluded  that  heroin  is  highly  effective 
in  the  control  of  cancer  pain  and  no  more  ad- 
dicting than  other  cancer  painkillers  like  mor- 
phine or  dilaudid.  This  research  revealed  that 
heroin  is  2^!  times  more  potent  than  mor- 
phine. 

While  not  legally  available  in  the  United 
States,  heroin  is  widely  used  in  England  in  the 
treatment  of  cancer  pain.  Recently,  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Canada  authorized  the  use  of 
heroin  in  limited  circumstances  for  the  relief  of 
pain.  In  England,  the  British  Home  Office  has 
informed  the  Subcommittee  on  Health  and  the 
Environment  that  the  use  of  heroin  in  the 
treatment  of  pain  has  grown  significantly. 

U.S.  policy  toward  heroin  developed  in  the 
1920's  when  Congress  prohibited  its  use  in 
medicine.  At  that  time  it  was  thought  that  the 
drug  was  more  addicting  than  other  painkillers 
and  that  its  availability  in  medicine  was  the 
cause  of  street  abuse.  Today  we  know  that 
prohibiting  heroin's  therapeutic  use  has  had 
little  effect  on  the  incidence  of  abuse.  Yet 
these  restrictions,  however  well  intended, 
have  impacted  harshly  upon  those  terminally 
ill  cancer  patients  who  might  benefit  from  the 
use  of  heroin  in  the  treatment  of  intractable 
pain. 

Mr.  Speaker,  several  additional  points 
should  be  made  about  this  legislation. 

First,  H.R.  1470  would  not  legalize  heroin. 
Distribution  or  possession  of  fieroin  outside 
the  limited,  carefully  controlled  scope  of  this 
program  would  continue  to  constitute  a  viola- 
tion of  ttte  Federal  Controlled  Substances  Act. 
Violators  would  be  subject  to  maximum  penal- 
ties of  15  years  imprisonment  and  a  $250,000 
fine. 

Second,  fieroin  provided  through  this  pro- 
gram will  be  available  in  only  a  limited  number 
of  hospitals  and  only  if  the  hospital  requests 
to  participate  in  the  program.  Individual  hospi- 
tals, physicians,  or  patients  are  not  required  to 
participate.  Participation  is  strictly  voluntary. 

Third,  physicians  would  only  be  permitted  to 
prescrit)e  heroin  if  conventional  analgesics 
have  been  tried  and  were  found  to  be  ineffec- 
tive in  relieving  a  patient's  pain. 

Fourth,  stringent  safeguards  have  been  built 
into  this  program.  A  series  of  provisions  have 
been  included  that  prevent  the  possibility  of  il- 
legal diversion.  Oral  dosages  are  prohibited. 
The  drug  is  prohibited  from  being  dispensed 
through  retail  or  community  pharmacies.  Par 


HON.  HENRY  A.  WAXMAN 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  5,  19S7 
Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  behalf  of 
.myself,  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr.  Walgren,  Mr. 
Udall,  Mr.  Obey,  Mr.  Weiss  of  New  York,  Mr. 
Martinez,  Mr.  Smith  of  New  Hampshire,  Mr. 
Levine  of  California,  Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan, 
Mr.  MiNETA,  Mr.  Smith  of  Florida,  Mr.  McKin- 
NEY,  Mr.  GuNDERSON,  and  Mr.  Akaka,  1  am 
pleased  to  introduce  H.R.  1470,  the  Compas- 
sionate Pain  Relief  Act. 

The  legislation  requires  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Seroices  to  establish  a 
temporary,  4  year  research  program  through 
which  the  drug  heroin  would  t)e  made  avail- 
able for  the  treatment  of  terminally  ill  cancer 
patients  suffering  intractable  pain.  The  drug 
would  be  provided  through  a  limited  numtier 
of  hospital  pharmacies  upon  the  written  pre- 
scription of  a  licensed  physician.  The  program 
would  be  limited  in  scope  and  require  individ- 
ual registration  of  participating  hospitals  and 
physicians. 

Each  year  the  Federal  Government  seizes 
hundreds  of  pounds  of  heroin  illegally  smug- 
gled into  this  country.  The  legislation  would 
permit  the  Secretary  to  use  a  small  portion  of 
this  contraband  for  a  compassionate  and 
humane  program. 

Heroin  has  a  negative  connotation  in  this 
country— and  it  should.  It  has  wreaked  havoc 
upon  our  cities  and  the  health  of  our  young 
people.  I  know  this  to  be  true.  The  Subcom- 
mittee on  Health  and  the  Environment  has 
created  programs  providing  billions  in  Federal 
aid  to  assist  in  the  treatment  and  rehabilitation 
of  tfie  victims  of  drug  atwse. 

But  H.R.  1470  has  nothing  to  do  with  heroin 
the  street  drug.  It  has  everything  to  do  with 
the  treatment  of  intractable  pain.  It  has  every- 
thing to  do  with  assuring  that  nothing  is  held 
t)ack  from  physreians  whk:h  might  aki  them  in 
relieving  the  suffering  of  their  dying  patients. 

The  American  Cancer  Society  estimates  ticipating  hospitals  and  physicians  must  be 
that  over  800.000  Americans  will  die  of  cancer  registered  with  the  Food  and  Drug  Administra- 
this  year.  An  additkjnal  900,000  are  expected  tion.  The  General  Accounting  Office  is 
to  be  diagnosed  with  this  disease.  Cancer  is  charged  with  monitoring  administration  of  the 
the  Nation's  second  leading  cause  of  death.  It  program.  The  program  sunsets  at  the  end  of  4 
is  the  illness  most  feared  by  the  public.  years. 

As  many  as  50  percent  of  cancer  patients  Fifth,  no  one  should  assume  that  heroin  is  a 
will  experience  severe,  intractable  pain  during     wonder  dmg  or  that  passage  of  H.R.  1470  will 
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Drugs  like  morphine  or  dilaudkj  may  be  the 
analgesic  of  ctioice  for  most  carxrer  patients. 
Yet  for  a  few— perftaps  only  one  out  of  a 
ttKMisand — heroin  may  offer  ber>efits  rwt  avail- 
able with  conventional  medicatkxis.  A  funda- 
mental, but  little  understood  fact  of  ntedicine 
is  that  patients  respond  differently  to  tiie 
same  medication.  We  encourage  ttie  availatiil- 
ity  of  a  variety  of  medk:ations  to  permit  ptiysi- 
cians  to  tailor  a  course  of  treatment  which  is 
most  effective  in  a  given  p>atient 

Finally,  tttere  is  nothing  unprecedented 
about  tfie  program  estat>lished  by  ttiis  bA\. 
Provisions  were  ir>cluded  to  assure  ttte  active 
involvement  of  tfie  Food  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion in  assuring  ttie  safety  and  effectiver>ess 
of  the  drug's  formulation.  In  fact  tfie  legisla- 
tion is  modeled  after  an  earfler  Federal  pro- 
gram which  provided  ttierapeutic  dosages  of 
THC — the  active  ingredient  of  marijuana — to 
physicians  for  prescriptkin  to  cancer  patients 
suffering  nausea  due  to  chemotfierapy.  In  this 
eariier  program,  the  purity  of  THC  was  careful- 
ly controlled  and  its  distribution  limited  to  a 
small  number  of  hospitals. 

Mr  Speaker,  in  1984  a  similar  version  of 
this  legislation  was  defeated  in  the  House.  I 
believe  the  prospects  for  enacting  the  legisla- 
tion this  year  have  improved.  Concerns  raised 
over  the  effect  of  the  legislatkin  on  law  en- 
forcement activities  have  t>een  addressed.  In 
this  regard  1  want  to  express  my  personal 
thanks  to  Representative  Bill  Hughes  of 
New  Jersey,  chairman  of  ttte  Judiciary  Sub- 
committee on  Crime,  for  assisting  in  tfie  draft- 
ing of  this  new  bill  and  for  joining  as  an  origi- 
nal cosponsor  of  this  legislatk>n.  Chairman 
Hughes'  support  is  clear  evkJence  of  his  sen- 
sitivity and  compassion  for  terminally  ill  pa- 
tients and  ttieir  families. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  relieving  the  intractable  pain 
of  carKer,  nothing  should  be  held  back. 


tfie  course  of  ttieir  illness — often  during  the 
last  days  and  weeks  of  life.  For  many  the  pain 


eliminate  very  real  defkaencies  that  exist  in 
clinrcal  knowledge  about  pain  management 
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HON.  HOWARD  WOLPE 

or  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  5,  1987 

Mr.  WOLPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to 
observe  the  week  of  March  1  to  March  7  as 
National  Foreign  Language  Week.  As  Con- 
gress begins  to  grapple  with  tfie  intricate  de- 
tails in  the  trade  bill,  the  recognition  of  tfie 
need  for  language  skills  and  training  is  partcu- 
lariy  timely  and  appropriate. 

As  the  wortd  becomes  increasingly  interde- 
pendent, America's  economy  tiecomes  irv 
creasingly  reliant  on  our  sibility  to  remain  com- 
petitive on  the  worid  trade  market 

Much  of  the  det>ate  on  how  to  regain  our 
competitive  edge  m\\  focus  on  improving  the 
value  of  the  dollar,  reducing  tfie  Federal 
budget  deficit,  and  improving  the  quality  of 
American  goods  through  increased  emphasis 
on  research  and  development  and  a  skilled, 
adaptable  and  innovative  work  force.  I  agree 
that  we  need  to  address  tfiese  concerns. 

But  1  want  to  draw  attention  to  a  less  visi- 
ble, yet  equally,  valuable  element  of  ttie  com- 
petitiveness agienda:  the  role  of  foreign  Ian- 
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Stoams  found  that  the  blame  rests  not 
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But,  he  added,  much  more  must  be  done     ever  larger  numbers,  they  are  growing  up  in 
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Far  naariy  two  decades,  the  importance 
plaoad  on  foraign  language  training  has  been 
on  iw  dadna.  Beginning  in  the  1960's.  many 
and  unJwraWaB  dropped  language 
ftom  their  entrance  or  graduation  re- 
The  Stale  Department  no  longer 
raquiria  any  background  in  another  language 
aa  a  oondMon  of  entry  into  the  Foreign  Serv- 
ioa  And  a  suvey  of  business  scfwol  gradu- 
alaa  dona  in  the  late  1970's  showed  that  75 
pareant  had  taken  no  Irrtemational  courses. 
Obvhwaly,  we  cannot  afford  to  continue  on 
INb  path.  Fortunately,  there  is  a  growing 
awarenass  tliat  we  must  act  to  rectify  matters. 

Few  woukl  deny  the  serious  implications  to 
our  naltonal  aaourity  of  a  collectively  Inad- 
equate understandktg  of  worid  affairs.  Yet: 

About  25  percent  of  the  Army  and  Navy 
joba  for  wlwh  foreign  language  skills  are 
daamod  esaantial  remain  unfilled.  About  20 
paroant  of  auch  positnm  in  tfie  Air  Force  and 
35  percent  in  the  Marines  remain  unfilled. 

Only  one  Western  reporter  could  speak 
Farai  at  the  height  of  the  Iran  crisis  and  he 
raprasanted  tfie  BBC. 

Whan  a  Ruaaian  sought  politKal  asylum  in 
the  U.S.  Embaaay  in  Kabul,  he  was  unable  to 
find  anyorw  who  spoke  Russian. 

There  are  more  teacfwrs  of  English  in  the 
U.&S.R.  than  students  of  Russian  In  the 
United  Stales. 

Comparably,  there  is  a  severe  lack  of  for- 
eign language  skMs  in  ttie  private  sector  as 
wal.  The  fact  remains  that  no  matter  how  su- 
perior our  products  might  be,  our  inability  to 
effadivaly  communicate  with  other  peoples 
and  our  insensitivity  to  foreign  cultures,  is  re- 
flected in  the  marketing  of  U.S.  products 
abroad.  All  else  being  equal,  deficiencies  in 
this  area  akxie  have  had  a  negative  effect  on 
our  trade  balance  arxl  worked  against  our  Na- 
tion's prosperity. 

Let  me  site  a  few  examples  compiled  by 
Joaeph  Lurie  of  the  American  Fiekj  Service 
International: 

Body  by  Fsfwr.  describing  a  General 
Motors  product,  translated  into  Flemish,  ap- 
peared as  "Corpse  by  Fsher," 

Sctiweppes  Tonic  was  advertised  in  Italy  as 
"bathroom  water" 

Pepa»-Cola's  Thai  advertising  campaign  with 
the  American  stogan,  "Come  alive,  you're  in 
the  Papal  generation"  translated  into  "Pepsi 
brings  yoir  ancestors  back  from  the  dead;" 

A  maior  ad  campaign  in  green  dkj  not  sell  In 
Matayiia.  where  green  symbolizes  death  and 


of  General  Motors  Chevrolet 
Honea  ftad  ittte  success  in  Spanish-speaking 
countries  until  ttte  product's  name  was 
changed  to  Caribe.  Nova,  when  spoken  in 
SparMh  as  two  words,  mean  "It  doesn't  go." 
Untorturtatefy.  as  humorous  as  these  mar- 
kaUng  mishaps  may  appear,  they  reveal  a  se- 
rious probtom  facing  American  business  and 
threatening  our  Nation's  economic  well-being. 
To  reveraa  ttiis  trend,  we  need  a  conscious. 
concerted  effort  by  government,  business,  and 
labor,  and  our  educational  institutx>ns  to  ele- 
vate the  public's  awareness  of  ttie  problem 
and  to  provkto  the  resources  necessary  to 
work  toward  a  aohjtkxi. 


HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

OP  FLORIDA 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

TTiursday,  March  S,  1987 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to 
join  with  my  colleague,  Hon.  Leon  Panetta, 
on  the  sut^t  of  ttie  importance  of  foreign 
langwage  training.  He  is  to  be  commended  for 
ttie  concern  he  has  shown  for  this  important 
matter  over  ttie  years.  Although  standards  of 
foreign  language  training  in  this  country  are 
still  fciadequate  arxf  much  more  needs  to  be 
dona  to  increase  both  ttie  quality  and  quantity 
of  foreign  language  training  at  all  educational 
levels,  we  can  point  with  pride  to  ttie  fact  tfiat 
there  appears  to  be  a  revival  in  foreign  lan- 
guage training  underway  today.  As  chairman 
of  the  House  Study  Group  for  IntematkMial 
Eduoation,  Representative  Panetta  tias 
played  an  important  role  in  educating  us  re- 
gardtig  foreign  language  and  has  been  Instru- 
mental in  securing  passage  of  amendments  to 
educBtk}n  measures,  as  well  as  to  foreign  as- 
sistance and  State  Department  legislation, 
providing  for  increased  support  for  training  in 
foreign  languages. 

In  my  role  as  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs,  I  have  tieen  particularly  con- 
cerned with  ttie  issue  of  foreign  language  abil- 
ity in  our  Foreign  Servk:e.  I  am  concerned  that 
reduetkjns  in  the  budget  for  the  Department  of 
State  over  ttie  past  2  years  have  forced  re- 
ductions in  foreign  language  training  capabili- 
ties at  the  Foreign  Service  Institute,  particular- 
ly In  training  programs  provided  at  our  embas- 
sies and  other  posts  abroad.  We  hope  to  be 
able  to  reverse  that  trend  this  year  and  pro- 
vide for  a  small  increase  to  support  language 
training  programs  at  the  Foreign  Service  Insti- 
tute. 

A  senior  memtier  of  ttie  Foreign  Service, 
Amt>assador  Monteagle  Stearns,  reported  last 
year  to  Secretary  of  State  Shultz  that  foreign 
language  capat>ility  is  not  given  high  priority  in 
promotion  and  assignment  policies  of  the 
State  Department.  He  recommended  changes 
in  policies  to  provide  incentives  for  Foreign 
Servfce  officers  to  reach  a  higher  level  of  pro- 
ficiency in  foreign  languages,  particularly  the 
four  so-called  hard  languages — Russian, 
Arabic,  Chinese,  and  Japanese.  A  copy  of  a 
press  artk:le  summarizing  Ambassador 
Steams'  recommendations  is  included  at  the 
conchjskjn  of  my  report. 

While  ttie  Steams  report  candidly  points  out 
critical  weaknesses  in  the  training  we  provide 
our  diplomats,  it  is  also  a  positive  step  in  that 
it  is  an  indk»tk>n  of  the  high  level  of  concern 
being  given  to  ttie  issue  of  language  training 
in  ttw  Foreign  Service.  The  numtier  of  lan- 
guage designated  posts,  that  is,  ttiose  posi- 
tions in  ttie  Foreign  Service  which  require  for- 
eign language  competence,  has  roughly  dou- 
bled in  the  past  10  years.  In  far  too  many 
cases,  however,  officers  with  appropriate  lan- 
guage training  are  not  available  to  fill  these 
positions.  The  Foreign  Service  Institute  has 
tieen  a  leader  in  developing  new  curricula  for 
foreign  language  training,  stressing  actual  use 
of  the  language  rather  than  focus  on  the  fine 
pointe  of  grammar.  The  Foreign  Servk:e  is 
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also  expdrimenting  with  the  concept  of  en- 
hanced language  posts,  whk:h  will  require  a 
minimum  knowledge  of  ttie  local  language  for 
all  positkins  at  that  post,  from  the  Marine 
guard  at  the  front  gate  to  ttie  ambassador. 

The  Foreign  Service  Institute  currently  pro- 
vkles  trairUng  in  42  languages,  wtiich  is  an  im- 
pressive figure  until  we  note  ttiat  the  Peace 
Corps,  which  lias  been  a  leader  in  foreign  lan- 
guage training  technKiues,  is  currently  training 
volunteers  in  1 53  different  languages.  Further- 
more, Peace  Corps  officials  advise  me  that  in 
the  25  ye«rs  of  Peace  Corps'  existence,  it  has 
provkled  language  training  in  over  400  lan- 
guages, and  has  prepared  the  only  available 
materials  for  training  in  many  of  ttiose  lan- 
guages. We  can  be  proud  of  the  fact  that 
more  Amaricans  are  now  studying  languages 
than  any  time  in  the  past  20  years,  and  that 
the  Department  of  State  is  giving  increased 
attention  to  ttie  need  for  more  comprehensive 
language  for  Foreign  Service  officers.  At  the 
same  tima,  the  vast  scope  of  Peace  Corps 
language  training  activities  reminds  us  that  we 
are  still  orily  looking  at  the  tip  of  the  lcet>erg  in 
our  efforts  to  reach  out  to  the  other  countries 
of  the  wortd  in  their  respective  languages. 
[From  the  Washington  Post,  Nov.  12.  1986] 
Diplomats  Weak  in  Vital  Languages 

report  urges  steps  to  increase  proficiency 
in  foreign  service 

(By  John  M.  Goshko) 

The  United  States  has  a  serious  shortage 
of  diplomats  able  to  speak  difficult  lan- 
guages of  vital  Importance  to  U.S.  foreign 
policy,  and  the  problem  will  l)ecome  critical 
unless  major  changes  are  made  in  the  pro- 
motion and  assignment  policies  of  the  For- 
eign Service,  according  to  a  State  Depart- 
ment study. 

The  siX4month  study  concentrated  on  the 
four  so-called  "hard"  languages— Russian, 
Arabic,  Chinese  and  Japanese— regarded  as 
most  critical  for  the  conduct  of  U.S.  diplo- 
macy in  such  areas  as  superpower  relations, 
international  trade  and  Mideasi  security. 

It  was  niade  by  Monteagle  Steams,  former 
ambassador  to  Greece  and  one  of  the  de- 
partmentlB  most  senior  career  diplomats,  at 
the  request  of  Secretary  of  State  George  P. 
Shultz  and  his  undersecretary  for  manage- 
ment, Ronald  I.  Spiers. 

"My  conclusion  is  that,  while  we  are  doing 
well  in  giving  a  large  numljer  of  Foreign 
Service  personnel  a  smattering  of  hard  lan- 
guages, we  are  doing  badly  in  developing 
real  proftssional  proficiency  in  those  who 
need  it,"  Steams  said. 

His  findings  also  reflect  wider  concern 
within  the  department  at>out  the  failure  of 
many  Foreign  Service  officers  to  master 
even  the  more  widely  used  languages  long 
regarded  as  standard  tools  of  diplomacy. 

The  disinclination  of  younger  Americans 
to  study  languages  in  high  school  and  col- 
lege and  pressures  to  recruit  minorities  long 
ago  forced  the  State  Department  to  drop 
language  skills  as  a  requirement  for  enter- 
ing the  Foreign  Service. 

Once  In,  all  officers  receive  some  language 
training— usually  in  French  or  Spanish— de- 
signed to  bring  them  to  the  3  level  on  the 
department's  proficiency  rating  scale,  which 
ranges  from  zero  to  5.  But,  while  a  score  of  3 
theoretically  means  that  the  officer  speaks 
the  language  well  enough  to  do  his  or  her 
Job,  it  actually  amounts  to  only  rudimenta- 
ry conversational  ability. 
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steams  found  that  the  blame  rests  not 
with  the  quality  of  the  language  instruction 
given  by  the  department's  Foreign  Service 
Institute  but  with  the  low  priority  accorded 
to  language  ability  in  making  assignments 
and  promotions. 

This  finding  is  likely  to  provoke  contro- 
versy l>ecause  it  comes  at  a  time  when  the 
Foreign  Service  is  adjusting  to  a  new  per- 
sonnel system  that  severely  limits  promo- 
tions into  the  elite  Senior  Foreign  Service 
and  forces  into  retirement  those  who  do  not 
pass  an  accelerated  promotion  schedule. 

The  fact  that  the  promotion  criteria  favor 
those  with  management  experience  has  pro- 
voked sharp  protests  from  many  officers 
who  l>elieve  that  a  diplomat's  value  should 
t»e  measured  by  knowledge  of  a  country.  In- 
cluding its  language.  Steams,  clearly  in 
agreement,  says  at  the  l)eginning  of  his 
report: 

"If  there  is  one  skill  that  epitomizes  the 
Foreign  Service  as  a  profession,  it  is  the 
ability  to  understand  and  negotiate  in  a  for- 
eign culture. ...  It  is  this  skill  that  not  only 
distinguishes  the  Foreign  Service  from 
other  professions,  but  without  which  there 
would  l)e  no  need  for  a  Foreign  Service." 

Yet,  he  continues,  a  study  of  the  promo- 
tion lists  for  1983.  1984  and  1985  shows  that 
the  State  Department  has  "transmitted  a 
signal  that  language  proficiency  is  less  im- 
portant than  other  skills  in  advancing  to 
the  top  ranks"  and  that  officers  "cannot 
afford  to  take  time  out  for  training,  espe- 
cially in  hard  languages,  which  take  two 
years  or  more  to  achieve  even  limited  profi- 
ciency." 

In  that  three-year  period.  Steams  found, 
147  officers  were  promoted  Into  the  senior 
Foreign  Service.  Only  28  percent,  or  41  offi- 
cers, were  qualified  in  a  hard  language  at  a 
level  of  3  or  alHJve,  while  31  officers,  or  21 
percent,  won  promotion  "despite  the  fact 
that  they  were  not  qualified  at  this  level  in 
any  language,"  Steams  said. 

Steams  did  not  provide  examples  of  the 
handicaps  such  situations  can  pose  for  U.S. 
policy.  But  other  officials  noted  that  the 
State  Department's  day-to-day  management 
of  relations  with  the  Soviet  Union  is  con- 
trolled by  two  officers  who  are  regarded  as 
highly  able  in  other  respects  but  who  have 
only  a  rudimentary  knowledge  of  the  Rus- 
sian language.  These  officials  also  estimate 
that  no  more  than  five  diplomats  at  the  U.S. 
Embassy  in  Moscow  can  speak  Russian  very 
fluently. 

This  situation  Is  In  marked  contrast  to 
that  of  the  1930s  and  1940s,  when  the  State 
Department  selected  a  small  group  of  prom- 
ising officers— among  them  George  F. 
Kennan,  Charles  E.  Bohlen  and  Llewellyn 
E.  Thompson— for  Intensive  training  in  the 
Russian  language  and  Soviet  affairs,  creat- 
ing the  cadre  of  diplomats  who  managed 
U.S.  policy  toward  Moscow  In  the  post-war 
era. 

Steams,  examining  the  class  of  50  officers 
who  entered  the  Foreign  Service  early  this 
year,  foupd  that  16  "had  some  proficiency 
in  a  total  of  20  hard  languages"  but  that 
only  three  found  their  skills  utilized  in  their 
assigiunents.  Steams  pointed  out  that  the 
requirements  new  officers  must  fulfill 
during  their  probationary  first  four  years 
make  It  virtually  Impossible  to  identify 
those  with  a  talent  for  languages  and  train 
them  from  the  outset. 

In  an  interview.  Steams  said  tliat  the 
report  tias  convinced  Spiers  that  those  will- 
ing to  study  the  four  critical  languages 
should  lie  given  more  time  In  grade  before 
they  must  compete  for  promotion  under  the 
new  rules. 
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But,  he  added,  much  more  must  be  done 
to  convince  younger  officers  that  the  de- 
partment does  not  hold  language  skills  In 
the  same  regard  as  Otto  von  Bismarck  evi- 
dently did.  The  chancellor  of  the  German 
empire  In  the  late  19th  century  was  once 
told  that  an  aspirant  for  an  amt>assadorship 
was  able  to  speak  five  languages.  Bismarck 
reportedly  replied:  "That's  a  useful  talent— 
for  a  headwaiter." 
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ever  larger  numtiers,  ttiey  are  growing  up  in 
broken  homes,  performing  poorly  in  sctiod, 
and  falling  prey  to  ateotiol  and  drug  addition. 
Youth  unemployment  is  high;  for  many  young 
people,  crime  pays. 

While  no  panacea  for  our  country's  prob- 
lems, national  service  will  help  provide  Ameri- 
can youth  with  a  sense  of  purpose.  Young 
men  and  women  will  feel  pride  in  ttieir  work, 
pride  in  ttieir  country — and.  above  all — pride  in 
themselves.  The  time  has  come  to  give  ttiese 
programs  ttie  nationwkje  scope  ttiey  deserve. 


HON.  ROBERT  G.  TORRICELU 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IM  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  5,  1987 

Mr.  TORRICELLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  t  am 
introducing  the  Select  Commisskxi  on  Nation- 
al Service  Opportunities  Act  of  1987.  I  intro- 
duced this  legislation  as  H.R.  1326  in  the  99th 
Congress. 

The  act  will  establish  a  Commission  to 
focus  attention  and  stimulate  detiate  on  the 
need  for  national  service.  The  Commission  will 
examine  existing  oppKirtunities  for  service  to 
the  Natk>n  and  analyze,  explore  and  assess 
alternative  proposals  for  national  service.  It 
will  determine  tiow  a  program  of  service  could 
help,  the  United  States  deal  with  youth  unem- 
ployment, environmental  hazards,  the  piob- 
lems  of  the  inner  cities,  and  the  need  to  deliv- 
er services  to  ttie  elderiy  and  the  infirm. 

The  duties  of  the  Commissk>n  will  be  as  fol- 
lows: to  conduct  meetings,  hearings  and  con- 
ferences during  the  investigation  of  national 
service,  and  to  identify  existing  service  oppor- 
tunities in  the  public  and  private  sectors  and 
their  effectiveness  in  meeting  national  needs. 
The  Commission  will  examine:  one,  costs  of 
providing  incentives  to  partKipants  in  a  pro- 
gram of  national  service;  two,  costs  of  estab- 
lishing and  administering  a  system  of  national 
service;  three,  costs  and  benefits  of  expand- 
ing existing  service  programs;  four,  costs,  fea- 
sibility, and  desirability  of  implementing  a 
system  of  mandatory  national  sen«ce. 

The  Commission  will  consist  of  21  mem- 
tiers,  including  1 1  appointed  by  ttie  President, 
and  5  each  by  the  Senate  and  House  leader- 
ship. Memtiership  on  the  Commission  will  be 
drawn  from  individuals  from  a  variety  of  back- 
grounds including,  but  not  limited  to,  educa- 
tional institutions,  private  voluntary  organiza- 
tions, business,  latx^r,  the  military,  and  young 
people  aged  1 7  to  25. 

Fifteen  months  after  the  Commission's  first 
meeting,  it  will  transmit  a  final  report  to  the 
administration  and  the  Congress  with  recom- 
mendations on  how  to  implement  a  system  of 
national  service.  Six  months  after  the  Com- 
mission report  is  submitted,  the  President  will 
submit  a  final  report  on  ttie  implementation  of 
ttie  Commission's  recommendations. 

I  have  introduced  this  legislation  out  of  a 
sense  that  the  Federal  Government  must 
tiecome  involved  in  mobilizing  our  Nation's 
youth  for  constructive  purposes.  The  New 
Yort<  City  Volunteer  Corps,  the  San  Francisco 
Conservation  Corps,  and  ottier  local  efforts 
tiave  paved  the  way.  t>ut  more  needs  to  tie 
done.  America's  young  people  find  them- 
selves in  a  dangerous  and  corifusing  worid.  In 
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Mr  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  not  uncom- 
mon to  hear  predictions  of  Solklarity's  demise 
after  martial  law  was  declared  in  Poland.  In 
fact,  Solidarity  withstood  ttie  test  of  martial 
law,  and  the  movement  to  "let  Poland  tie 
Poland"  flouristies. 

Janice  L.  Schultz,  professor  of  philosophy  at 
Canisius  College  in  Buffalo,  is  a  leader  in  ttie 
international  effort  to  support  Solidarity.  Her 
article  in  The  Polish  Review.  "Moral  Motiva- 
tion and  the  Power  of  Example,"  explains  ttie 
philosophy  of  the  Solidarity  movement  as  ar- 
ticulated by  ttie  priest-phikisoptier  Fattier 
Josef  Tischner.  She  underscores  why  SolkJari- 
ty  cannot  be  crustied  tiy  the  power  of  a  totali- 
tarian State: 

•  •  *  acting  on  the  basis  of  what  is  right, 
concretized  as  serving  others  through  love. 
Is  In  the  context  of  the  moral  awakening 
grasped  as  the  only  thing  worth  suliordinat- 
ing  our  life  direction  to.  This  realization  is 
the  greatest  threat  to  the  totalitarian  men- 
tality, for  because  of  it  one  kneels  before  no 
other  but  God  •  •  •  one  is  prepared  to  give 
totally  for  the  sake  of  higher  values.  The 
example  of  this  strength  on  which  others 
know  they  can  rely.  Is  contagious. 

The  profound  example  of  the  Polish  people 
struggling  for  human  dignity  in  ttie  face  of  to- 
talitarian repression  compels  us  to  support 
those  who  struggle  for  freedom  wtienever  and 
wherever  they  need  our  assistance.  I  com- 
mend excerpts  of  Janice  Schultz'  article  to  my 
colleagues. 

Moral  Motivation  and  the  Power  of 
Example 

There  are  times  in  history  when  a  process 
of  moral  rebirth  assumes  national  dimen- 
sions. In  these  days  of  talk  about  spheres  of 
Influence  and  balance  of  power,  we  must 
sometimes  lie  reminded  that  our  own  United 
States  was  founded  on  a  profound  moral 
consciousness.  Lllierty.  justice,  Inalienable 
rights— these  were  not  mere  concepts  for 
our  forefathers,  but  realizable  goals  for 
which  they  suffered  and  sacrificed.  But  one 
may  ask.  can  such  ideals  be  maintained  In 
these  cynical  times?  They  can.  For  those 
who  doubt,  encouragement  may  come 
through  grasping,  in  some  way.  the  convic- 
tion of  those  Involved  In  struggles  for 
human  dignity. 

•  •  •  Tischner  himself  helped  to  forge  the 
spirit  of  which  he  writes— guiding,  teaching. 
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r.  UviiK  hia  beliefs.  He  was  there. 
Be.  Uke  so  many  Polish  priests,  was  (and 
■till  is)  in  (tanger.  One  might  wonder  why 
the  apMt  of  Solidarity  emerged  at  this  time. 
in  that  place.  Perhaps  it  will  never  l>e  fully 
explained,  but  certain  points  of  general  ap- 
pUcatlon  stand  out 

Think  about  a  totalitarian  society.  We 
shall  mnsVirr  Ister  the  fear  that  character- 
ises the  oppressors.  Let  us  now  look  at  the 
opprtssul  Tiachner  focuses  not  on  the  suf- 
fering thst  results  from  natural  disaster  but 
rather  on  imrflMS.  avoidable,  gratuitious 
pain  imposed  by  other  human  beings.  This 
suffering  has  many  components,  but 
Ttsd.ner  approaches  its  nature  through 
anal\~'ing  the  moral  pain  that  results  from 
work,  (human)  labor,  in  which  the  person  is 
treated  as  a  means  in  the  work  process. 
rattier  than  as  the  end  of  the  process.  This. 
be  contends,  strikes  at  human  dignity  Itself. 

To  understand  this,  we  must  understand 
what  Tiachner,  in  the  tradition  of  Pope 
John  Paul  n.  means  by  human  work.  He  is 
not  speaking  simply  of  physical  labor  but  of 
any  process  through  which  we  transform 
the  Earth,  appropriating  nature  to  suit 
human  needs  while  fulfilling  ourselves  as 
welL  It  encompasses  every  level  of  human 
activity,  broadly  divided  into  two  categories: 
The  effort  to  sustain  life  and  guarantee  its 
development  (physical  work),  and  the  activi- 
ty that  manifests  the  deeper  meaning  of  life 
(Intellectural,  si^ritual  work).  Thus  it  is  a 
social  engagement  that  has  a  social  end:  as 
Tiachner  says,  it  is  a  conversation  that  in 
each  country  was  begim  before  the  present 
generation  and  will  follow  it.  Signific&ntly. 
it  is  not  simply  the  result  of  need,  for  re- 
tpaaaa  of  this  type  also  characterize  ani- 
mals. No,  it  is,  by  its  nature,  an  activity  of  a 
rational  and  free  being  who,  if  he  is  to 
become  a  truly  developed  human  being  in 
the  process,  must  understand  the  social 
import  of  his  action,  and  intend  the  benefit 
of  others.  "Work  is  a  basic  ai^a  of  human 
activity  in  which  human  goodwill  expresses 
itself." 

If  work  is  to  schieve  its  end.  an  agreement 
must  be  established  between  those  who 
oversee  the  "general  plan  of  work  in  a  given 
society"  and  those  who  carry  it  through. 
When  the  planners— those  in  government. 
and  even  direct  employers— or  the  workers 
do  not  have  as  their  top  priority  the  well- 
being  of  the  community,  that  agreement 
breaks  down.  Tischner  calls  this  "a  disturb- 
ance of  the  structure  of  the  dialogue  of 
woriL.  a  tower  of  Babel  at  the  level  of  work." 
"Could  it  be,"  he  asks,  "that  work  for  man" 
has  been  replaced  by  "man  for  work"? 

The  goal  of  the  oppressors  who  control  a 
totalitarian  society  is  the  consolidation  and 
Increase  in  their  power.  Everything  else, 
human  work  included,  is  considered  a  means 
to  this  end.  Of  course  plsns  will  be  devised 
to  effect  results  that  will  help  the  ruling 
elite  to  perpetuate  its  power,  but  such  plans 
will  lack  the  genuine  kind  of  agreement  that 
has  as  its  end  the  benefit  of  society,  and  has 
as  an  integral  element  the  recognition  of 
the  intrinsic  value  of  the  human  beings  that 
should  be  engaged  in  the  agreement.  It  is 
important  to  keep  in  mind  here  that  the 
traditional  concept  of  the  common  good, 
used  by  Tischner,  does  not  pit  the  Individual 
against  society. 

Let  me  now  return  to  the  notion  of  the 
gratuitous  suffering  caused  in  a  totalitarian 
society  by  the  perversion  of  human  effort  or 
work.  Two  aspects  immediately  stand  out. 
One  is  that  the  goal  of  the  common  good  is 
replaced  by  the  goal  of  power  of  the  few. 
and    the    disastrous    consequences    touch 
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every  member  of  society  at  the  basic  eco- 
nomic level.  For  example,  production  of  con- 
sumer goods  is  subordinated  to  military  re- 
quirements, not  simply  for  defense  of  the 
nation,  but  also  for  war  against  one's  own 
people,  if  deemed  necessary,  and  for  expan- 
sionist policies.  Wages,  too.  are  allocated  in 
this  lights,  and  natural  resources  are  plun- 
dered. 

The  second  striking  aspect  is  the  direct 
thwarting  of  the  development  of  the  person 
in  three  ways.  Let  us  note,  regarding  the 
first,  that  some  work  is  centered  on  intellec- 
tual and  artistic  expression.  To  the  extent 
that  the  means  for  developing  the  related 
capacities— means  such  as  human  interac- 
tion, the  freedom  of  assembly— are  deemed 
a  danger  to  the  elite,  they  will  be  sup- 
pressed. So,  too.  will  certain  products  of 
these  capacities,  such  as  the  affirmation  of 
the  vsilue  of  the  transcendent,  of  freedom, 
of  the  human  person.  Indeed,  any  truly  cre- 
ative expression,  inasmuch  as  it  underscores 
the  free  choice  and  dignity  of  its  source, 
may  be  considered  a  challenge  to  the  ruling 
power.  Second,  all  organized  systems  for 
communicating  skills  and  developing  natu- 
ral endowments  will  be  tightly  controlled  in 
the  interest  of  the  state.  To  the  extent  that 
an  academic  subject  such  as  philosophy  or 
history  promotes  social  cohesion  and/or  a 
glimpse  of  the  possiblity  and  desirability  of 
concerted  action  for  the  benefit  of  the  coun- 
try, it  will  be  distorted  or  eliminated.  With 
regard  to  both  of  the  above  areas  of  sup- 
pression the  resultant  suffering  includes 
frustration  in  the  quest  for  truth  and  in  de- 
veloping one's  creative  powers,  and  isolation 
from  those  with  whom  it  is  natural  and  ben- 
eficial for  us  to  interact. 

Perhaps  most  painful,  however,  is  the  in- 
ability consciously  to  direct  one's  effort 
toward  helping  others,  for  this  is  seen  to  be 
impossible  when  political  power  is  imple- 
mented to  support  the  interests  of  the  very 
few.  This  strikes  at  the  very  heart  of  human 
dignity,  at  what  I  have  called  moral  motiva- 
tioa  Indeed,  there  is  in  the  totalitarian  soci- 
ety a  systematic  attempt  to  kill  genuine  love 
as  a  basis  of  action.  For  such  love,  through 
its  example,  ignites  more  love,  and  more  in- 
teroonnectedness.  In  the  words  of  Tischner: 
"The  one  who  exploits  and  abuses  work  is 
aiming  at  what  is  most  human  in  a  person- 
al the  very  goodness  of  human  will."  Recog- 
nizing this  attempt,  says  Tischner.  is  like 
feeling  the  pain  of  a  lie.  When  a  liar  seeks 
to  impose  on  us  the  juxtaposition  of  words 
and  reality  that  do  not  fit.  we  feel  offense  as 
raional  beings  whose  minds  are  created  to 
attain  both  the  truth  and  the  unity  with 
the  world  attained  through  truth.  We  react 
similarly  when  the  despot  seeks  to  separate 
us  from  the  human  moral  impulse  appropri- 
ate to  grounding  the  action  of  a  rational 
and  free  being,  and  impulse  which  unites  us 
with  others.  In  connection  with  this.  Walesa 
says  in  his  afterword  to  Tischners'  book: 
"Solidarity  is  a  communion  of  the  people 
who  do  not  wish  to  participate  in  a  lie.  This 
is  the  simplest  ethic  of  the  common  working 
people." 

"•  *  •  love  for  other  human  beings  is  the 
crosm  of  the  moral  awakening— the  love 
that  in  fact  coincides  with  the  moral  im- 
pulse—so when  we  see  the  antithesis  of  this 
love  thrust  against  another  human  being, 
the  risk  emerging  from  our  moral  engage- 
ment seems  insignificant.  Indeed,  so  power- 
ful can  this  experience  be  that  the  "yes"  to 
helping  can  be  absolutely  immediate.  And 
the  appropriate  responses  is  known  unques- 
tionably to  be  a  positive  one:  "The  Good  Sa- 
maritan does  not  even  pursue  the  robbers  to 
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capture  them.  His  first  duty  is  to  care  for 
the  wounds  of  the  stricken  one."  Innumera- 
ble tlmeE  Tischner  speaks  of  truly  moral 
action  as  for  someone:  Is  "we"  first,  or  is 
"for  him"  first?  The  communion  of  solidari- 
ty differs  from  many  other  communions  in 
that  "fo»  him"  is  first  and  "we"  comes  later. 
First  is  the  wounded  one  and  the  cry  of 
pain.  Later,  conscience  speaks,  since  it  is 
able  to  hear  and  understand  this  cry. 

Obviously,  to  have  hope  is  particularly  im- 
portant fvhen  concrete  just  actions  must  be 
subdued  or  deferred.  As  Tischner  points  out 
"Becaus4  hope  directs  us  to  future  values,  it 
allows  us  to  overcome  today's  difficulties." 
By  the  alune  token,  it  seems  that  manifest- 
ing hope  is  obligatory  in  the  most  trying  of 
times.  In  the  absence  of  being  able  effective- 
ly to  prevent  widescale  human  exploitation, 
our  obligation  to  do  what  is  really  morally 
good,  hence  beneficial,  becomes  focused  on 
perhaps  the  most  salutary  effect  of  morally 
good  actton — encouraging  others  to  do  good, 
at  the  very  least  by  showing  its  possibility. 
The  manifestation  of  hope  declares  that  one 
believe  doing  good  will  be  possible,  and  fi- 
delity to  this  conviction,  then,  is  itself  mor- 
ally uplifting.  Hence  Tischner  says  "•  •  • 
the  ethics  of  Solidarity  become  the  ethics  of 
awakening— awakening  to  being  a  parent  ac- 
cording to  hope  •  •  •  The  basis  here  is  fidel- 
ity. Those  who  have  once  accepted  hope 
that  has  been  entrusted  to  them,  let  them 
bear  it  throughout  their  whole  life. 

Once  aeain.  then,  we  return  to  the  power 
of  example— here,  the  example  of  one  who 
hopes.  Ttiis  hope  is  not  naivete  about  the 
ease  of  converting  the  oppressor.  Hope 
seeks  justice  but  only  through  justice.  Hope 
joined  with  fidelity  persists  in  spite  of  wit- 
nessing the  darkest  side  of  humanity: 
"Since  treachery  has  occurred,  fidelity  must 
follow."  says  Tischner.  "since  humiliation 
has  beeu  inflicted,  respect  must  ensure. 
Since  there  was  degradation,  equality  must 
come." 
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Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  privi- 
lege tociay  to  introduce  a  resolution  on  the  im- 
portance of  foreign  language  study  and  knowl- 
edge in  relation  to  American  competitiveness 
Iri  the  inttfmational  economy.  This  resolution  is 
being  offered  as  part  of  Congress'  observance 
of  National  Foreign  Language  Week. 

This  commemorative  occasion  is  intended 
to  highligtit  tfie  growing  significance  of  fcxeign 
language  education  and  training  for  Americans 
at  ail  ages  and  from  any  walks  of  life.  An  iden- 
tical resolution  will  be  intrcxiuced  in  the 
Senate  tomorrow  by  Senator  Christopher  J. 
Dodo  of  Connecticut. 

I  have  t>een  an  advocate  of  international 
education  programs  for  a  long  time,  and  have 
continually  w(xked  to  protect  such  programs 
from  attempted  cutt>acks  and  eliminaticxis. 
Our  future  national  security  and  ecorwmic 
prosperity  depend  on  our  ability  to  communi- 
cate with  our  foreign  counterparts.  As  technol- 
ogy shrirAs  the  distances  separating  the  na- 
tions of  (he  W(x1d,  we  find  ourselves  dealing 
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with  foreign  nationals  with  greater  and  greater 
frequerKy. 

Across  the  negotiating  table,  In  our  labora- 
tories, through  business  deals,  and  in  aca- 
demic conferefKes  we  place  ourselves  at  an 
immediate  disadvantage  by  our  limited  atiility 
to  communicate.  We  must  wake  up  and  rec- 
ognize that  English  is  no  longer  the  only  game 
in  town.  One  of  the  key  themes,  arvJ  tasks,  tor 
this  Congress  is  restoring  America's  competi- 
tiveness in  a  highly  complex,  rapidly  changing 
worid.  Improving  our  foreign  language  trailing 
capafcHllty  is  a  concrete  and  attainable  goal  in 
Mne  context  of  international  trade  and  our 
place  in  ttie  world  economy.  It  Is  a  substantial 
way  to  give  content  to  the  buzzword  of  com- 
petitiveness. 

Japan's  remariiable  recovery  sirwe  the  end 
of  the  war  has  been  the  greatest  economic 
success  st<xy  of  the  century,  much  to  the  cfia- 
grin  of  many  of  her  competitors.  The  success 
can  be  attributed  to  a  number  of  factors,  but  I 
do  not  think  that  we  can  underestimate  the 
importarK;e  of  Japan's  International  marketing 
strategies,  including  especially  its  strong  em- 
phasis on  other  languages  and  cultures. 

The  Japanese  have  delit>erately  prepared 
their  businessmen  and  other  professionals  to 
operate  in  a  glotial  marketplace,  with  multicul- 
tural customers.  They  have  learned  the  lan- 
guage, analyzed  the  needs,  grasped  the  cul- 
ture, and  tried  to  understaruj  Vne  basic  psyche 
of  all  potential  consumers.  It  Is  estimated  that 
there  are  10,000  Japanese  businessmen  who 
speak  English  in  the  United  States,  while  less 
than  1 ,000  Japanese-speaking  American  busi- 
nessmen are  in  Japan. 

U.S.  companies,  for  the  most  part,  have 
marketed  ttwir  products  abroad  American- 
style.  American  advertising  campaigns  have 
not  been  as  effective  as  they  could  be  t)e- 
cause  we  fwve  not  taken  the  time  to  under- 
stand international  audiences.  For  example,  in 
Italy  advertisements  for  Schweppes  tonic 
translated  the  products  as  "bathroom  water  " 
A  Coca-Cola  ad  was  phonetically  translated 
into  Chinese  characters  as  "bite  the  wax  tad- 
pole." Not  to  be  outdone,  Pepsi's  "Pepsi 
brings  gotxJ  things  to  life"  translated  Into  Chi- 
nese as  "Pepsi  brings  your  ancestors  back 
from  the  dead."  And  Chevrolet  marketing  ex- 
ecutives were  stumped  as  to  why  their  Nova 
car  was  rrat  selling  in  Spain  until  they  finally 
realized  that  "Nova"  translated  into  Spanish 
means  "does  not  go."  We  have  committed 
countless  careless,  thoughtless  and  costly 
mistakes  which  have  done  nothing  for  Ameri- 
can prestige,  let  alone  product  sales.  Ameri- 
cans are  certainly  not  alone  In  making  such 
errors,  but  especially  considering  our  place  In 
the  worW's  economy  and  trade,  we  definitely 
need  to  significantly  Improve  our  foreign  lan- 
guage capabilities. 

The  language  of  business  must  \x  the  lan- 
guage of  ttie  customer.  Yet.  in  only  a  small 
percentage  of  tfie  Nation's  txisiness  schools 
are  courses  In  foreign  languages  or  interna- 
tional affairs  required.  While  30  percent  of 
American  business  profits  are  derived  from 
trade  and  over  4  million  Americans  travel 
abroad  on  business  every  year,  ttie  majority  of 
American  business  persons  have  no  training 
in  f(yeign  languages  or  international  affairs.  In 
fact,  less  than  1  percent  of  U.S.  business 
schools  have  a  foreign  language  requirement. 
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We  simply  are  rrat  preparing  these  business 
majors  for  Vne  future. 

Likewise,  our  scientists  and  engineers  are 
quk^kly  finding  that  the  latest  breakthroughs  in 
tt>eir  fields  are  no  longer  occuring  exclusively 
in  English  speaking  countries,  or  be«r^  report- 
ed only  in  English  language  journals.  While 
oVnet  countries  fiave  access  to  most  Ameri- 
can technologk:al  advances  through  transla- 
tion of  journal  articles  or  direct  knowledge  of 
English,  Americans  often  do  not  have  similar 
access  simply  t>ecause  vra  lack  language  ca- 
pat)ility.  F(x  example,  less  than  20  percent  of 
Japariese  technical  journals  are  transiated 
Into  English,  while  most  Japanese  scientists 
and  engir>eers  are  at>le  to  read  English  or 
have  access  to  translations  of  English  Into 
Japanese.  This  situatk>n  must  cfiange,  or  our 
leadership  in  scierice  and  techrK>logy  In  the 
worid  will  also  cfiange,  for  ttie  worse. 

In  short,  foreign  language  study  should  no 
longer  be  limited  to  foreign  language  majors 
Students  themselves  are  beginning  to  realize 
that  knov^edge  of  certain  languages  will  make 
them  more  attractive  to  potential  employers. 
Accordingly,  enrollment  In  college-level  Japa- 
nese courses  increased  40.2  percent  from 
1980-83.  This  trend  must  be  encouraged  and 
expanded  to  encompass  all  languages  of  the 
worid.  Japan's  is  not  the  only  market  in  which 
we  will  compete  in  the  years  ahead. 

Commerce  in  the  Middle  East,  tor  example, 
will  grow  Increasingly  significant,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  its  strategic  value.  Yet  over  the  same 
1980-83  period,  the  numt)er  of  students 
studying  Arabic  actually  declined  by  0.9  per- 
cent. 

Higher  educatkin  institutions  sfiould  broad- 
en their  foreign  language  programs  and  make 
minimum  language  competency  a  require- 
ment. Although  some  colleges  and  universities 
are  beginning  to  reinstitute  lar>guage  require- 
ments tfiat  were  dropped  in  the  late  sixties 
and  earty  seventies,  the  Federal  Government 
must  encourage  them  to  continue  along  this 
path.  Our  Nation  needs  broad-based  compe- 
tency and  Indepth  specialization  in  internation- 
al languages  and  affairs. 

Our  educational  Institutions  must  be  pre- 
pared to  meet  these  dual  needs  on  an  un- 
precedented scale.  The  Federal  Government 
must  provide  the  leadership  to  erKX>urage  this 
trend.  Encouraging  Increased  foreign  language 
enrollments  and  requirements,  maintaining 
and  upgrading  teachers'  language  skills,  and 
promoting  hands  on  experience  abroad  will 
help  to  set  these  wheels  in  motk>n. 

It  is  in  this  spirit  that  I  think  Congress 
should  move  to  encourage  improved  and  ex- 
panded foreign  language  programs,  not  only 
In  Japanese,  but  in  the  languages  of  all  re- 
gions of  the  worid.  It  is  imperative  that  we  t)e 
able  to  function  effectively  in  the  increasingly 
complex  and  intertwined  rietwork  of  interna- 
tional trade  and  relations. 

The  economk:  competitiver>ess  of  the 
United  States  depernis  increasingly  on  sub- 
stantially improving  our  knowledge  of  foreign 
languages  and  international  affairs  in  the  txjsi- 
ness  and  educational  communities,  and  creat- 
ing an  awareness  among  the  American  public 
of  the  intemationalizatron  of  our  economy. 

This  Natkjn  shoukl  comnt>ence  a  concerted, 
multipronged  effort  to  improve  the  foreign  lan- 
guage  capabilities   and   international    krK>wl- 
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edge  of  the  American  people  ttwough  the  co- 
operatk>n  and  collaboration  of  all  levels  of 
governnrtent  and  ttie  business  and  educational 
communities. 

For  your  convenience,  ttie  full  text  of  the 
resolution  follows: 

H.  Con.  Res.  65 
Whereas  the  citizens  of  the  United  States 
lack    adequate   knowledge    in    foreign    lan- 
guages and  international  affairs  compared 
to  several  of  our  major  trading  partners; 

Whereas  the  lack  of  international  compe- 
tence has  contributed  to  the  largest  interna- 
tional trade  deficit  in  our  Nation's  history 
by  undermining  the  ability  of  United  States 
firms  to  deal  with  foreign  clients  and  to 
compete  with  t»etter-trained  foreign  com- 
petitors: 

Whereas  in  order  to  he  competitive  in  the 
international  marketplace  United  States 
business  firms  must  t)e  able  to  communicate 
effectively  with  clients  in  other  countries: 

Whereas  30  percent  of  American  business 
profits  are  derived  from  trade,  40  percent  of 
American  farm  products  are  made  for 
export,  and  over  four  million  Americans 
travel  abroad  on  business  each  year,  yet  the 
majority  of  American  business  people  have 
no  training  in  foreign  languages  or  interna- 
tional affairs: 

Whereas  less  than  1  percent  of  American 
students  study  the  languages,  cultures  and 
geography  of  nations  which  have  three- 
fourths  of  the  world's  population: 

Whereas  only  5  percent  of  American  ele- 
mentary school  students  study  a  foreign 
language,  only  20  percent  of  American  col- 
leges and  universities  require  a  foreign  lan- 
guage for  admission,  and  only  5  percent  of 
American  college  graduates  are  fluent  in  a 
foreign  language: 

Whereas  the  Nation  currently  faces  a 
severe  shortage  of  foreign  language  educa- 
tors which  impedes  the  expansion  of  inter- 
national curricula  in  the  Nation's  schools, 
colleges,  and  universities; 

Whereas  the  President  of  the  United 
States  recently  proclaimed  March  1.  1987. 
through  March  7.  1987.  as  "National  For- 
eign Language  Week"  and  stated  that  "As 
the  world  becomes  increasingly  interdepend- 
ent, the  United  States  has  a  great  need  for 
people  fluent  in  foreign  language  in  .  .  .  the 
foreign  service,  international  business,  and 
education.":  and 

Whereas  recent  reports  of  the  National 
Commission  on  Excellence  in  Education,  the 
National  Advisory  Board  on  International 
Education,  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the 
Advancement  of  Teaching,  the  Southern 
Governor's  Association,  the  Council  of 
Chief  State  School  Officers,  the  National 
Association  of  State  Boards  of  Education, 
and  the  Business-Higher  Education  Forum 
have  all  emphasized  the  importance  of  for- 
eign language  and  international  education 
to  the  Nations  long-term  economic  and  se- 
curity interest:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  SenaU  concurrinoJ.  That  the  Congress 
finds  that  the  abiUty  of  the  United  States  to 
compete  economically  depends— 

(1)  on  creating  an  awareness  among  the 
American  public  of  the  internationalization 
of  our  economy,  and 

(2)  on  increasing  the  knowledge  of  foreign 
languages  and  international  affairs  in  the 
business  and  educational  communities. 

Sec.  2.  Congress  calls  upon  all  levels  of 
Govenunent  and  the  business  and  educa- 
tional communities  to  cooperate  in  a  con- 
certed effort  to  improve  the  foreign  Ian- 
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guage  aklllB  and  intemaUon&l  awareness  of 
the  Anmican  people. 


TRIBUTE  TO  DR.  SUBRAMANIAN 


HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

nrmwTOKx 

m  THX  HOUSE  or  SXPRXSEHTATrVES 

Thundajf.  March  5.  1987 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker.  I'm  sure  many  of 
my  coleeguBB  are  aware  that  the  Children's 
HoapiM  ol  Buffalo  is  one  of  America's  most 
oulatandng  heaNh  care  facilities.  One  of  the 
strengtha  of  Chidren's  has  been  the  leader- 
stvp  aiKl  expertiae  of  its  medical/dental  staff. 

For  the  past  19M  years.  Dr.  Sambamurthy 
Subratnanian  has  aerved  as  chief  of  cardio- 
vaacutar  surgery  at  Chidran's  where  he  per- 
fofmad  more  than  5,000  heart  operations  and 
nitatoishod  an  international  reputation  as  a 
pnnaar  in  aivgical  tacfmiques. 

Along  with  Dr.  Bernardo  Vidne  of  Israel.  Dr. 
Subramnian  developed  the  Subramanian- 
Vidna  tiypottwnwia  cftamber — a  process  ena- 
bling the  physician  to  lower  an  Infant's  body 
temperature,  ptactng  Itwm  In  suspended  ani- 
mation before  surgery. 

Dr.  Subramanian  also  helped  perfect  the 
technique  of  bloodtess  surgery  whereby  the 
patient's  own  blood  is  dNuted  and  reused  in 
place  of  transfusions  during  heart  operations. 

Dr.  Subramanian,  known  as  "Subra"  to  his 
many  friends,  was  a  mainstay  in  the  Buffalo 
community.  He  was  an  active  participant  in 
many  western  New  York  civK  and  charitable 
events. 

He  was  always  willing  to  donate  his  time 
aiKl,  very  often,  his  medKal  expertise,  to  a 
worthy  cause— often  at  great  personal  sacri- 
fice. Recently,  ttw  Buffato  News  quoted  him 
as  saying  "Buffalo  has  represented  a  big,  big 
chunk  out  of  my  life." 

Last  montti,  "Subra"  joined  the  medical 
staff  of  Miami  ChiUren's  Hospital.  As  his 
friend  and  oomrade-wvarms,  I  wish  him  well  in 
this  new  challenge. 

On  behalf  of  the  ttiousands  of  western  New 
Yorkers,  let  me  express  a  most  sincere  thanks 
to  "Sutira"  for  being  a  very  big  part  of  the 
lives  of  the  chiMren,  their  families  and  his 
many  friends  wtw  know  him  affectk>nately.  as 
Dr.  Superman. 


NATIONAL  FOREIGN  LANGUAGE 
WEEK 


HON.  WnjJAM  F.  GOODLING 

OP  ramfSTLVAMIA 
III  THX  HOUSa  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  5,  1987 

Mr.  GOODUNG.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  spent 
the  buk  of  my  career  involved  in  the  fiekl  of 
educatMin.  As  a  teacher,  school  superintend- 
ent, school  board  member,  and  now  vice 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor,  I  fiave  observed  tt>e  Increasing  de- 
mands placed  on  our  educatk>nal  system. 

At  one  time  It  may  have  suffk:ed  to  finish 
higli  school  with  minimal  skills  in  tfie  basic 
academk:  areas  In  order  to  lead  a  productive 
life.  In  tf>e  past  tt>ese  educatiortal  skills,  com- 
bined with  hard  work,  and  superiority  in  scien- 
tifk:  and  trade  capacities,  allowed  America  to 
lead  the  worid  in  productivity  and  standard  of 
living. 

As  we  all  know,  things  have  cfuinged.  In 
order  for  the  United  States  to  continue  to 
maintain  its  competitive  edge  and  high  star>d- 
ard  of  living,  the  educatk>n  we  provkJe  our 
children  and  adults  is  going  to  fiave  to 
charge.  There  are  no  quk:k  fixes  or  simple  so- 
lutions that  will  produce  an  educatkmal 
system  capat>le  of  coping  with  these  de- 
niands.  However,  it  is  clear  to  me  that  we 
must  educate  more  of  our  youtig  people  atXMJt 
other  cultures,  and  especially  other  languages. 
Without  the  ability  to  communk:ate  and  under- 
stand our  trade  partners,  fx)w  can  we  expect 
to  do  tiusiness  with  tfiem? 

I  wouM  like  to  congratulate  my  colleague, 
Mr.  Panetta.  for  his  efforts  to  raise  our 
awareness  of  Vne  importance  of  foreign  lan- 
guages, and  I  am  pleased  to  join  other  Mem- 
bers in  commemorating  this  special  week. 


TRIBUTE  TO  ANTHONY  LUNA 


HON.  ROBERT  G.  TORRICELU 

OF  NEW  JERSrY 
|N  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEITrATTVES 

j        Thursday,  March  5,  1987 

Mr.  TORRICELLI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today 
in  trftjute  to  Mayor  Antfiony  Luna  of  Lodi. 

Tony,  as  he  is  known  to  his  many  friends, 
has  long  been  involved  In  tfie  body  politic  in 
ttie  State  of  New  Jersey. 

KIb  served  on  the  board  of  educatksn  In  Lodi 
from  1972-75  being  elected  to  its  presktency 
in  1975.  Tony  offered  his  candidacy  for  the 
New  Jersey  Assembly  in  1981  and  was  a 
member  of  the  speakers  platform  for  Senator 
Bill  Bradley  In  1 983. 

He  served  as  the  comrtiissioner  on  the  Pri- 
vate Industry  Council  Board  from  1982-84. 

A  devoted  family  man  for  28  years,  Tony 
and  his  wife  Kuth  have  four  loving  children. 
Tor^  has  always  shown  great  concern  for  his 
own  community  of  Lodi.  serving  as  council- 
man from  May  1984-May  1986;  being  elected 
mayor  of  Lodi  on  June  10.  1986. 

Tony  has  always  found  the  time  to  t>rlng  his 
varied  talents  and  entfuisiasm  to  his  involve- 
ment in  civk:  affairs.  He  served  on  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  Lodi  Boys  Club,  UNICO  of 
Lodi  and  the  Babe  Ruth  League.  Tony  is  cur- 
renly  a  legislative  aide  to  New  Jersey  State 
Senator  Paul  Contillo. 

Tony  lias  t>rought  his  vast  knowledge  and 
leadership  qualities  to  tfie  business  community 
as  well  these  past  29  years,  working  at  the 
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Greater  New  York  Box  Co.,  where  he  is  cur- 
rently technical  director. 

Those  of  us  who  are  privileged  to  know 
Tony  are  aware  fo  his  abilities  and  talents.  I 
take  pride  in  recognizing  the  many  acconv 
pljshments  of  tfits  fine  friend  and  pubMc  serv- 
ant,        i 
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HAMBURG,  EDEN,  AND  CON- 
CORD, NY,  CELEBRATE  THEIR 
175Tfi  ANNIVERSARY 


HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  5,  1987 

Mr.  KS^P.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  distinct  privi- 
lege for  me.  as  Congressman  for  the  31  st  Dis- 
trict, representing  western  New  York,  to  mark 
and  recognize  tfie  175th  anniversary  celetxa- 
tk)n  of  tf«  towns  of  Hamtwrg.  Eden,  and  Con- 
cord on  March  20.  1987. 

In  1 797,  the  Holland  Land  Co.  bought  4  mil- 
ton  acres  of  land,  including  what  is  today 
western  New  York,  for  $100,000.  The  first  set- 
tlers emigrated  from  New  England  and  the 
eastern  part  of  New  York,  and  later  others  fol- 
lowed from  around  tfie  globe.  These  coura- 
geous and  determined  pioneers  left  their  well- 
settled  towns  and  lifestyles  to  emt>ark  on  this 
journey  in  the  hope  of  finding  new  and  greater 
opportunities  for  themselves  and  their  families. 
The  communities  tfiey  founded  are  a  tribute  to 
their  viskm.  dedk:atk>n.  and  courage. 

The  descendants  of  tfiese  tirave  men  and 
women  continue  tfie  progress  that  began  over 
1 75  years  ago.  working  togetfier  as  a  commu- 
nity to  inr|xove  the  quality  of  life.  This  anniver- 
sary celatvatkin  provkles  us  with  a  strong 
sense  of  satisfaction  with  wfiat  we  can  ac- 
complish, when  we,  as  Americans,  work  to- 
gether. Tbday  is  not  only  a  celetxatkxi  of  the 
175th  anniversary  of  the  lncorporatk>n  of 
Hamburg^  Eden,  and  Concord,  it  is  also  a  tri- 
umph of  the  American  spirit  and  a  tribute  to 
the  kleal  that  all  Amerk:ans  may  reach  as  high 
and  as  far  as  their  God-given  talents  will  take 
them. 

Much  has  changed  since  1803.  when  John 
Cummings  tiecame  the  first  settler  of  the  area 
tfiat  is  now  Hamburg.  But  I  am  pleased  to 
report  that  the  pk>neer  spirit  that  existed  175 
years  ago  is  still  alive  and  well  today  in  the 
towns  of  HamtMirg.  Eden,  and  Concord. 

We  owe  a  great  debt  to  the  earty  founders 
and  tfie  Immigrants  wfio  settled  fiere,  toiled 
long  flours  and  struggled  to  buikj  our  commu- 
nity, and  to  tfieir  descendants  wfio  have  made 
these  toims  what  they  are  today.  I  am  proud 
to  represent  tfiese  communities  in  tfie  House 
of  Repreeentatives.  and  am  privileged  to  call 
Hamburg  my  home.  It  is  truly  "the  town  that 
friendship  built."  Today.  I  call  on  my  col- 
leagues li  Congress  to  join  me  in  wishing  tfie 
towns  of  Hamtxjrg.  Eden,  and  Concord  a  very 
happy  175th  birttiday. 


The  Senate  met  at  10  a.m.  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  Honorable  Kent 
Conrad,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of 
North  Dakota. 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Rich- 
ard C.  Halverson,  D.D.,  offered  the  fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Let  us  pray: 

Hast  thou  not  known?  hast  thou  not 
heard,  that  the  everlasting  God,  the 
Lord,  the  Creator  of  the  ends  of  the 
earth,  fainteth  not,  neither  is  rveary? 
there  is  no  searching  of  His  under- 
standing. He  giveth  power  to  the  faint; 
and  to  them  that  have  no  might  He  in- 
creaseth  strength.  Even  the  youths 
shall  faint  and  be  weary  and  the  young 
men  shall  utterly  fail  But  they  that 
wait  upon  the  Lord  shall  renew  their 
strength;  they  shall  mount  up  with 
unngs  as  eagles;  they  shall  run,  and  not 
be  weary;  and  they  shall  walk,  and  not 
/oint— (Isaiah  40:28-31). 

God  of  might  and  mercy,  thank  You 
for  the  profound  truth  proclaimed  by 
the  prophet  Isaiah.  Despite  the  fact 
that  our  culture  does  not  want  leader- 
ship to  reflect  vulnerability— and  diffi- 
cult as  it  is  for  people  in  positions  of 
power  to  acknowledge  weakness— give 
to  the  Senators  grace  sufficient  to 
admit  their  need  and  open  minds  and 
hearts  to  You.  As  they  face  imponder- 
able issues,  in  critical,  dangerous  days, 
help  them  accept  the  reassurance  and 
promise  of  the  undiminishing  adequa- 
cy of  your  infinite  resources.  In  His 
name  in  Whom  resides  all  power  in 
Heaven  and  on  Earth.  Amen. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE 
MAJORITY  LEADER 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  majority  leader, 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Chair. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Journal 
of  the  proceedings  be  approved  to 
date. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


TRUTHFULNESS  AND 
ENGAGEMENT 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  the 
speech  delivered  by  the  President  this 
past  Wednesday  night  on  the  Iran- 
Contra  scandal  has  been  generally 
well  received.  The  President  is  trying 
to  regain  his  balance  and  I  applaud 


that  effort.  It  was,  as  usual,  a  well-de- 
livered address.  He  has  been  com- 
mended for  going  further  than  before 
in  recognizing  the  damage  that  has 
been  done  to  his  Office  and  the  credi- 
bility of  the  Nation  through  the 
poorly-conceived  policies  relating  to 
trading  arms  for  hostages  and  for  the 
flouting  of  the  law  relating  to  Contra 
aid.  The  President  conceded  that  mis- 
takes were  made  and  in  his  closing  re- 
marks expressed  a  desire  to  learn  from 
mistakes  he  had  made,  and  to  change. 
Those  are  fine  sentiments.  It  is  not  a 
question  of  how  eloquently  the  I*resi- 
dent  apologizes  for  past  errors,  impor- 
tant though  that  may  be.  The  impor- 
tant thing  is  that  changes  are  made  so 
that  the  causes  of  the  policy  debacles 
are  not  repeated,  and  those  policies 
become  more  professional,  sounder, 
more  sustainable,  workable,  and  credi- 
ble. 

The  issue  is  not  whether  the  Presi- 
dent has  turned  the  comer  or  put  it 
all  behind  him  or  healed  the  wounds 
through  an  exceptional  oratorical  dis- 
play. This  is  not  a  football  game  and  it 
is  not  a  soap  opera.  The  damage  of  the 
Iran-Contra  affair  was  caused  by  poor 
judgments,  deceptions,  disdain  for  the 
law,  and  lack  of  proper  cross-checking 
and  scrutiny  by  the  relevant  and  re- 
sponsible institutions— known  as  the 
checks  and  balances  of  the  American 
constitutional  system.  At  bottom,  it 
was  fueled  by  a  lackadaisical  style 
which  condoned  nearly  anything  for 
the  ends  desired— the  two  ends  in  this 
case  were  the  release  of  our  hostages 
and  the  overthrow  of  the  Nicaraguan 
Government.  The  only  lasting  balm  to 
the  Nation's  wounds,  the  only  work- 
able corrective  repair  for  the  damage, 
is,  first  and  foremost,  a  renewed  re- 
spect for  truthfulness  and  for  compe- 
tence; second,  for  the  integrity  of  the 
institutional  checks  of  our  system; 
and,  third,  a  changed  management 
style  which  involves  the  President  in 
the  day-to-day,  hands-on,  sustained  in- 
volvement, or  engagement  in  the 
pressing  policy  matters  of  our  day. 
These  are,  in  my  opinion,  the  stand- 
ards for  success.  The  question  is  how 
well  the  President  met  them  in  his 
speech  two  evenings  ago— that  wiU  tell 
us  something  of  where  we  are  going 
from  here. 

I  am  troubled  by  the  rewriting  of 
history,  particularly  when  much  of 
that  history  has  been  freshly  exposed 
by  the  preliminary  investigation  of  the 
Tower  panel.  The  ink  is  hardly  dry  on 
that  report.  It  was  a  report  which  was 
tough  and  candid.  It  found  that  the 
President  signed  a  finding  on  January 
17,    1986—14  months  ago— to  provide 


arms  to  Iranian  grouie,  and  one  of  the 
three  stated  purposes  in  that  finding 
to  which  President  Reagan  attached 
his  signature  was  that  of  "furthering 
the  release  of  the  American  hostages." 

How  much  plainer  could  this  lan- 
guage be?  Yet,  the  President  simply 
did  not  find  himself  able  to  admit  this, 
and  instead  he  continued  to  maintjirt 
that  the  purpose  of  the  arms  sale  was 
"as  a  strategic  opening  to  Iran"  which, 
in  his  words,  'deteriorated  in  its  im- 
plementation into  trading  arms  for 
hostages." 

It  is  legitimate  to  ask  if  there  is  an 
ongoing  continuation  of  what  has 
been  the  difficulty  to  come  to  terms 
with  and  admit  the  course  that 
evolved,  a  course  which  has  been  sup- 
ported by  the  facts.  In  the  case  of  the 
Contra  diversions  and  many  other 
facets  of  the  Contra  history,  there  is 
hardly  more  than  a  passing  reference 
by  the  President  in  his  address. 

The  Contra  policy  was  and  still  is 
the  most  emotional  foreign  policy  of 
the  entire  history  of  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration. It  is  the  top  priority 
policy  which  best  characterized  the 
central  concerns  of  this  President's  ap- 
proach to  the  world— the  fight  against 
commimism,  the  desire  to  appear 
tough,  not  to  compromise  with  demo- 
cratic values,  and  the  easy  tendency  to 
brandish  the  sword.  And,  so,  how  are 
we  to  Interpret  only  a  passive  passing 
reference  to  this  matter  by  the  Presi- 
dent on  Wednesday  night?  Where  is 
the  commitment  to  get  the  truth  out 
on  the  Contra  scandal?  There  are  a 
host  of  unanswered  questions.  As  the 
Tower  board  indicated,  no  one  yet 
knows  what  happened  to  the  money, 
how  much  public  money  was  illegally 
misused,  how  much  is  missing,  what 
all  the  sources  of  money  were,  how 
they  were  raised,  whether  there  are, 
even  today,  illegal  financial  diversions, 
extortions,  and  unethical  practices  oc- 
curring. 

Of  course,  that  question  will  have  to 
be  determined  by  the  ongoing  investi- 
gations, by  the  two  select  commit- 
tees—one in  the  House,  and  one  in  the 
Senate— and  by  the  independent  coun- 
sel. The  Tower  Commission  was  not 
clothed  in  the  necessary  legal  authori- 
ties to  determine  the  answers  to  those 
questions. 

Those  have  not  been  cleared  up,  and 
it  wiU  take  time  to  complete  the  deter- 
mination of  just  what  happened.  The 
question  of  the  destruction  of  public 
records  and  documents  has  not  been 
cleared  up,  and  it  is  hardly  enlighten- 
ing to  hear  the  President  tell  us  that 
"no  one  kept  proper  records  of  meet- 
ings or  decisions"  in  the  White  House. 
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There  are  many  areas  of  inquiry 
which  ronaln. 

What  was  the  lutture  of,  and  activi- 
ties of.  the  extensive  shadowy  net- 
works which  spanned  the  globe  on 
behalf  of  the  Contras,  and  what  direc- 
tions came  from  the  White  House  offi- 
cials and  from  wh<Hn? 

Just  late  last  afternoon,  the  Presi- 
<i«nt  «ihin<t.tMl  a  reauest  to  the  Con- 
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help  build  a  more  positive  relationship 
with  the  Congress. 

Howard  Baker  is  a  man  of  the 
Senate.  He  understands  how  Congress 
works.  He  is  a  savvy  politician.  He  is  a 
reasonable  and  honorable  man.  He  is 
highly  respected  by  all  Members  of 
this  body  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
here  and  highly  respected  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  in  the  other  body. 


things  t^at  have  significant  policy  Implica- 
tions. 

First  of  all,  we  have  learned  that  It  ap- 
pears that  lake  acidification  is  not  currently 
widespread.  The  lake  surveys  recently  com- 
pleted by  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  indicate  that  less  than  1%  of  our 
eastern  lakes  and  none  of  our  western  lakes 
are  acidified. 

Seconflly,  there  Is  no  trend  analysis  indi- 
cating that  things  have  been  getting  worse 
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the  shortest  possible  timeframe,  often  with- 
out sufficient  consideration  for  the  econom- 
ic disruption  and  energy  policy  implications 
of  such  approaches.  In  the  meantime.  I  ini- 
tiated a  clean  coal  technology  program  that 
will  achieve,  among  other  things,  long  term, 
real  reductions  in  emissions  of  acid  rain  pre- 
cursors. The  clean  coal  technology  program 
makes  sense — economic  sense,  environmen- 
tal sense  and  energy  policy  sense. 
In  November  of  1984,  the  Congress  cre- 


Coal  Program  as  the  down  payment  on  the 
implementation  of  the  recommendations  of 
the  Canadian-American  joint  special  envoys 
report  on  acid  rain.  In  point  of  fact,  howev- 
er, the  first  phase  of  the  program  was  au- 
thorized by  Congress  and  funds  for  it  were 
appropriated  well  before  the  envoys'  report 
was  published. 

Phase  I  was  designed  to  facilitate  the  use 
of  coal  in  a  wide  variety  of  situations.  Some 
of  these  applications,  by  chance,  happened 


reduction,  a  technology  that  is  not  present- 
ly required  in  this  country  even  on  new 
sources.  And  the  1991  deadline,  the  earliest 
of  any  bill,  would  clearly  preclude  the  use  of 
innovative  technology. 

The  bill  would  cost  West  Virginia  power- 
plants  SI  billion  per  year,  and  would  In- 
crease statewide  average  electricity  rates  by 
29  percent.  Some  companies  and  residents 
would  see  even  more  severe  increases. 

According  to  a  June  1985  report  by  the 
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areas  of   inquiry 


There  are  many 
irtilch  remain. 

What  was  the  nature  of.  and  activi- 
ties of.  the  extensive  shadowy  net- 
works which  spanned  the  globe  on 
^f^h^if  of  the  Contras,  and  what  direc- 
tions came  from  the  White  House  offi- 
cials and  from  wh<Hn? 

Just  late  last  afternoon,  the  Presi- 
dent submitted  a  request  to  the  Con- 
gress to  free  $40  million  in  Contra  aid. 
to  Bive  yet  another  (40  milUon  in  tax- 
payers' money  to  the  Contras.  Do  the 
Contras  need  this  money?  If  we  do  not 
know  how  much  they  got  from  the 
sales  of  weapons  to  Iran,  if  we  do  not 
know  how  much  they  got  from  friends 
and  allies  around  the  world,  if  we 
dont  know  how  much  private  individ- 
uals contributed  to  the  hidden  ac- 
counts in  the  Bahamas,  in  Switzer- 
land, and  elsewhere,  then  how  and 
why  should  the  American  people  be 
asked  to  give  more?  Where  is  the  ac- 
counting of  what  has  happened  so  far? 
It  was  Impossible,  according  to  the 
media,  many  months  ago,  to  ascertain 
a  full  accounting  of  the  $27  million 
Congress  provided  in  humanitarian 
aid.  That  accounting  could  not  be  had 
at  that  time,  many  months  ago.  Why 
should  the  American  people  not  have 
a  full  accounting  of  the  moneys  that 
have  already  been  spent  before  we  give 
another  $40  million? 

We  are  probably  going  to  have  some 
debate  on  this  matter  over  the  next 
few  days.  We  will  look  forward  to  that. 
Mr.  President,  the  President's 
speech  was.  I  hope,  a  start  in  reform- 
ing his  style  before  time  runs  out  on 
this  administration,  just  as  the  Tower 
report  will  help  us  get  started,  as  Sen- 
ator Muskie  so  rightly  pointed  out. 
There  is  a  long  way  to  go.  The  immedi- 
ate request  for  another  $40  million  in 
military  aid  to  the  Contras  runs 
coimter  to  these  hopeful  signs.  We 
want  to  get  on  with  the  Nation's 
agenda,  in  arms  control,  in  trade 
policy,  in  diplomacy,  in  balancing  the 
budget,  and  so  on.  We  in  the  Congress 
are  ready  to  help,  to  cooperate,  and, 
hopefiilly.  to  succeed.  We  are  going  to 
be  ready  to  help,  now  that  the  curren- 
cy of  our  new  partnership,  which  the 
President  has  promised,  is  truthful- 
ness and  sustained,  positive  Presiden- 
tial engagement. 

Mr.  President,  one  of  the  first  tests 
of  the  new  Presidency  will  be  the 
President's  willingness  to  sit  down 
with  congressional  leaders,  with  the 
Budget  C(»nmittees,  the  Appropria- 
tions Committees,  the  elected  leader- 
ship In  both  Houses,  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle,  and  discuss  the  budget  defi- 
cits and  how  to  get  a  handle  on  the 
budget  deficits. 

The  President  has  taken  some  initia- 
tives we  all  applaud  in  recent  person- 
nel selections— the  appointments  of 
Mr.  Carlucd.  Senator  Baker,  and  Mr. 
Webster  will  all  help  the  President 
formulate  more  coherent  policies,  and 


help  build  a  more  positive  relationship 
with  the  Congress. 

Howard  Baker  is  a  man  of  the 
Senate.  He  understands  how  Congress 
works.  He  is  a  savvy  politician.  He  is  a 
reasonable  and  honorable  man.  He  is 
highly  respected  by  all  Members  of 
this  body  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
here  and  highly  respected  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  in  the  other  body. 

I  believe  and  hope  that  Mr.  Baker 
will  be  able  to  convince  the  President 
and  the  administration  of  the  wisdom 
of  working  more  closely  with  Con- 
gress, sitting  down  with  Congress,  and 
attempting  to  deal  with  this  very 
thorny  problem  of  budget  deficits. 
With  the  President  we  can  do  much; 
without  the  President,  we  can  do  little. 
The  decisive  requirement  is  for  Amer- 
ica to  have  a  President  who  knows 
what  he  is  talking  about,  who  takes 
the  time  and  trouble  to  understand 
the  issues,  who  rolls  up  his  sleeves  and 
truly,  truly  works  and  whose  actions 
match  his  words. 

Mr.  President.  I  stand  ready  to  coop- 
erate with  the  President  in  dealing 
with  these  severe  problems  to  which  I 
have  alluded. 


TESTIMONY  BEFORE  SUBCOM- 
MITTEE ON  ENVIRONMENTAL 
PROTECTION 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  copy  of  the 
testimony  that  I  presented  to  the  Sub- 
committee on  Environmental  Protec- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Environ- 
ment and  I»ublic  Works  on  March  4, 
1$87,  be  included  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  or  Robert  C.  Byrd  Before  the 
Subcommittee  on  Environmental  Protec- 
tion, Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Works 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  begin  by 
thanking  you  for  holding  these  hearings.  As 
you  are  well  aware.  I  believe  that  new  clean 
ccal  technologies  must  be  developed  and 
demonstrated  in  order  to  ensure  any  energy 
future  of  abundant,  secure  supplies  at  rea- 
sonable cost.  Electricity  is  the  engine  of  our 
economic  growth  and  international  competi- 
tiveness. While  energy  security  is  the  pri- 
mary goal  of  clean  coal  technology  research 
development  and  demonstration,  I  also  be- 
lieve that  the  long  term  development  and 
deployment  of  clean-burning  processes  will 
leaid  to  steady  progress  toward  resolving  the 
acid  rain  problem. 

Since  at  least  1980,  Congress  has  been  de- 
bating what  should  be  done  about  the  acid 
min  "emergency."  For  a  decade  we  have 
been  warned  that  without  immediate  and 
drastic  control  measures,  our  lakes  and  for- 
ests would  be  faiced  with  impending  doom. 
Fortunately,  in  1980,  Congress  put  Into 
place  a  massive  acid  rain  research  program. 
While  the  debate  has  raged,  scientists  have 
been  carefully  performing  experiments  and 
fathering  information.  The  results  will  not 
be  fully  completed  until  the  end  of  the 
decade,  but  we  have  already  learned  some 


things  tihat  have  significant  policy  Implica- 
tions. 

First  of  all,  we  have  learned  that  it  ap- 
pears that  lake  acidification  is  not  currently 
widespread.  The  lake  surveys  recently  com- 
pleted by  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  indicate  that  less  than  1%  of  our 
eastern  lakes  and  none  of  our  western  lakes 
are  acidified. 

SeconcUy,  there  is  no  trend  analysis  indi- 
cating tjiat  things  have  been  getting  worse 
or  that  they  will  get  worse  any  time  soon. 
Thus,  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the 
problem  win  become  more  severe  If  we  do 
not  tak<  immediate  and  drastic  action. 

Thirdly,  it  is  not  clear  what  role,  if  any, 
acid  rain  is  playing  in  forest  damage.  Other 
pollutants,  as  well  as  natural  stresses,  are 
likely  to  be  implicateu.  There  is  still  real 
danger  that  if  we  were  to  initiate  controls 
on  SOj  to  help  our  forests,  that  we  would  be 
controlling  the  wrong  pollutant. 

We  are  not  facing  an  environmental  "Ar- 
mageddon." The  important  thing  is  to 
achieve  steady  progress  in  reducing  emis- 
sions. Immediate,  massive  reductions  are 
not  scientifically  defensible. 

Perhaps  I  would  demand  as  much  scientif- 
ic certainty  if  the  impacts  of  the  acid  rain 
control  legislation  introduced  so  far  were 
not  so  severe.  But  severe  they  are  indeed. 

Not  only  would  these  bills  be  expensive, 
socially  disruptive  and  injurious  to  our  com- 
petitive position,  but  they  could  also  harm 
the  en»irorunent  in  the  long  run.  The  time 
and  money  that  could  be  spent  developing 
and  deploying  newer,  cleaner  coal  technol- 
ogies niay  instead  be  diverted  to  retrofitting 
equipment  or  switching  coals  in  order  to 
meet  the  requirements  these  bills  would 
impose.  Many  of  the  technologies  now 
under  development  can  do  better  than  the 
current  New  Source  Performance  Standards 
(NSPS)  for  both  SO,  and  NO.. 

For  example,  integrated  gasification  com- 
bined cycle  (IGCC)  has  demonstrated  SOi 
removal  levels  of  over  99  percent.  A  demon- 
stration program  resulting  in  wide  deploy- 
ment off  this  technology  in  new  plants  would 
drastically  reduce  long-term  emissions  of 
SO,. 

Currently  proposed  acid  rain  legislation 
achieves  near  term  reductions  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  long  term.  Given  even  conserv- 
ative estimates  for  future  electricity 
demand  and  generating  capacity,  we  will 
need  100  thousand  to  200  thousand 
megawatts  of  new  capacity  by  the  turn  of 
the  century.  We  must  begin  to  demonstrate 
new  clean  technologies  now  so  they  will  be 
available  to  meet  this  future  growth. 

In  testimony  before  the  Senate  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources  Committee  in  June 
of  last  year,  Kurt  Yaeger  of  the  Electric 
Power  Research  Institute  summarized  the 
case  against  an  acid  rain  control  program 
that  would  retrofit  flue  gas  scrubbers  on  ex- 
isting high-sulfur  coal-fired  capacity.  He 
said: 

"If  the  $200  billion  necessary  to  imple- 
ment the  scrubber  retrofit  strategy  over  the 
remaining  life  of  the  affected  plants  were 
instead  invested  on  new  plants  using  ad- 
vanced clean  coal  technologies,  it  would  pro- 
vide about  half  of  the  new  generating  capac- 
ity the  nation  is  likely  to  require  during  the 
next  80  years.  Such  an  investment  would 
provide  superior  environmental  control,  not 
only  for  sulfur  oxides  but  also  for  nitrogen 
oxides  and  solid  waste,  while  improving  the 
prodtKtivity  and  cost  of  power  generation." 
Proponents  of  control  legislation  have 
been  debating  for  the  past  seven  years  how 
to  acbieve  the  largest  emission  reductions  in 


the  shortest  possible  timeframe,  often  with- 
out sufficient  consideration  for  the  econom- 
ic disruption  and  energy  policy  implications 
of  such  approaches.  In  the  meantime.  I  ini- 
tiated a  clean  coal  technology  program  that 
will  achieve,  among  other  things,  long  term, 
real  reductions  in  emissions  of  acid  rain  pre- 
cursors. The  clean  coal  technology  program 
makes  sense— economic  sense,  environmen- 
tal sense  and  energy  policy  sense. 

In  November  of  1984,  the  Congress  cre- 
ated a  $750  million  clean  coal  technology  re- 
serve over  the  strong  objections  of  the 
Reagan  Administration.  The  reserve  is  to  be 
used  to  co-fund  clean  coal  technology  dem- 
onstrations with  the  private  sector.  Despite 
the  Administration's  less  than  enthusiastic 
implementation  of  the  first  round  of  the 
program,  it  has  achieved  impressive  results. 
The  industry  response  has  been  overwhelm- 
ing. DOE  received  176  submissions  involving 
159  specific  projects  from  sponsors  in  29 
states.  Industry  identified  more  than  one 
dozen  technologies  which  were  near  com- 
mercialization but  required  large-scale  dem- 
onstration before  they  would  become  ac- 
ceptable to  the  marketplace. 

The  submissions  indicated  that  industry 
was,  in  fact,  willing  to  spend  very  sigrnificant 
private  funds,  often  exceeding  50%  of  the 
cost  of  a  project.  In  July  1986.  DOE  selected 
nine  projects  and  fourteen  alternates  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  program.  Negotiations  have 
been  completed  on  two  of  the  nine  projects 
so  far.  and  the  rest  are  expected  to  be  com- 
pleted soon. 

Under  the  first  round  of  the  program. 
DOE  will  st>end  nearly  $400  million,  with  an 
additional  $600  million  being  put  up  by  in- 
dustry and  states.  The  nine  projects  repre- 
sent a  variety  of  technologies  for  a  variety 
of  applications.  For  example,  American 
Electric  Power  will  repower  its  Tidd  facility 
in  Brilliant,  Ohio,  with  a  70  Megawatt  pres- 
surized fluidized  bed  combustion  combined 
cycle  plant.  The  project  is  estimated  to  cost 
$167.5  million  with  the  Federal  government 
share  being  $60.2  million.  The  company  has 
agreed  to  absorb  any  cost  overruns  and  has 
agreed  to  a  plan  to  repay  the  Federal  contri- 
bution. Construction  is  scheduled  to  begin 
by  the  end  of  1987  with  the  three  year  oper- 
ation phase  starting  in  early  1990.  Removal 
efficiencies  better  than  NSPS  levels  are  ex- 
pected for  both  SOi  and  NO,. 

As  another  example.  Coal  Tech  Corpora- 
tion will  demonstrate  an  advanced  horizon- 
tal cyclone  combustor  with  integrated 
sulfur,  nitrogen,  and  ash  control  systems. 
The  combustor  will  be  a  30  million  Btu/hr 
industrial  boiler.  Not  only  will  this  project 
facilitate  commercialization  of  new  industri- 
al boiler  technology  but  it  will  also  provide 
an  excellent  basis  for  scale-up  to  larger  utili- 
ty boilers.  Over  90  percent  SO,  removal  and 
70  percent  to  80  percent  NO,  removal  is  an- 
ticipated, thus  meeting  or  exceeding  NSPS 
levels. 

This  project  is  a  true  cooperative  effort. 
The  Pennsylvania  Energy  Authority  is  con- 
tributing $200,000.  Pennsylvania  Power  and 
Light  is  providing  test  coals,  and  Keeler 
Boiler  Manufacturing  Company  is  providing 
the  boiler  and  test  site.  The  total  cost  of  the 
project  is  estimated  to  be  $786,000,  of  which 
50  percent  will  be  paid  by  DOE. 

In  the  past  year,  the  Administration  has 
switched  from  staunchly  opposing  to 
warmly  embracing  the  Clean  Coal  Program. 
I  will  not  speculate  on  what  might  have 
caused  this  rather  dramatic  turnaround,  but 
I  welcome  their  new-found  support.  The 
conversion  is  so  complete,  in  fact,  that  the 
Administration  is  now  touting  the  Clean 


Coal  Program  as  the  down  payment  on  the 
implementation  of  the  recommendations  of 
the  Canadian-American  joint  special  envoys 
report  on  acid  rain.  In  point  of  fact,  howev- 
er, the  first  phase  of  the  program  was  au- 
thorized by  Congress  and  funds  for  it  were 
appropriated  well  before  the  envoys'  report 
was  published. 

Phase  I  was  designed  to  facilitate  the  use 
of  coal  in  a  wide  variety  of  situations.  Some 
of  these  applications,  by  chance,  happened 
to  conform  to  a  strict  reading  of  the  Lewis/ 
Davis  report.  For  those  projects  conforming 
to  the  criteria,  emission  reductions  will  be 
achieved  more  cost-effectively  than  would 
have  been  the  case  if  existing  scrubber  tech- 
nology had  been  employed. 

This  past  summer.  Congress  directed  DOE 
to  solicit  industry  interest  in  a  second  round 
of  the  program  targetted  to  projects  that 
retrofit,  repower  or  modernize  existing  fa- 
cilities. Industry  demonstrated  its  continu- 
ing strong  commitment  to  the  clean  coal 
program  by  submitting  140  project  propos- 
als in  response  to  the  second  DOE  solicita- 
tion. Eighty-three  of  the  140  responses  in- 
cluded cost  estimates  for  their  projects  to- 
talling $3.58  billion.  Based  on  the  cost  esti- 
mates submitted,  the  total  value  of  the  140 
projects,  including  the  Federal  govern- 
ment's contribution,  would  be  $6  billion. 
Almost  all  of  these  projects  would  meet  the 
specific  criteria  in  the  special  envoys'  report 
as  well  as  the  broader  objectives  of  the 
clean  coal  reserve. 

I  was  encouraged  to  see  that  the  Adminis- 
tration has  requested  a  multi-year  increase 
in  funding  for  the  DOE  clean  coal  program. 
With  this  new-found  support,  I  expect  that 
the  Federal  government  will  make  substan- 
tial progress  in  expanding  the  use  of  coal  to 
power  our  nation's  economic  growth. 
Through  this  effort,  we  can  move  to  the 
forefront  of  the  development  of  clean  coal 
technology  for  domestic  as  well  as  interna- 
tional markets.  We  will  improve  the  envi- 
ronment while  making  America  more  com- 
petitive. 

I  believe  that  with  continued  support 
from  both  the  Congress  and  the  Executive 
Branch,  the  clean  coal  program  will  erjsure 
that  we  will  have  long-term  domestic  sup- 
plies of  clean  energy.  However,  the  penetra- 
tion of  new  technologies  into  the  private 
sector  can  sometimes  be  a  slow  process. 
Companies  are  always  risk-averse,  but  regu- 
lated firms  such  as  electric  utilities  are  par- 
ticularly wary  of  taking  technological  risks. 
The  Clean  Coal  program,  although  only 
midway  through  its  demonstration  phase,  is 
an  excellent  way  to  encourage  utilities  to 
take  such  risks.  The  next  step  is  to  develop 
a  deployment  strategy  that  will  provide  the 
additional  financial  and  regulatory  incen- 
tives required  to  commercialize  these  tech- 
nologies. 

I  mentioned  earlier  that  the  Clean  Coal 
technology  program  can  accomplish  our 
energy  and  environmental  goals  without 
causing  the  severe  economic  impacts  associ- 
ated with  the  acid  rain  control  bills  before 
this  committee.  What  are  these  impacts? 

S.  300,  a  bill  introduced  by  Senator  Staf- 
ford, has  the  distinction  of  being  the  most 
stringent  and  expensive  bill  that  has  yet 
been  devised  to  deal  with  the  acid  rain  prob- 
lem. And  it  would  go  into  effect  at  the  earli- 
est date.  ICF,  Inc.,  estimated  that  the  bill 
would  cost  over  $20  billion  per  year  when 
fully  implemented.  It  would  force  every  ex- 
isting coal-fired  power  plant  in  the  country 
to  either  shut  down  or  put  on  stringent  con- 
trols. These  controls  would  not  only  include 
costly  scrubbers,  but  also  selective  catalytic 


reduction,  a  technology  that  is  not  present- 
ly required  in  this  country  even  on  new 
sources.  And  the  1991  deadline,  the  earliest 
of  any  bill,  would  clearly  preclude  the  use  of 
innovative  technology. 

The  bill  would  cost  West  Virginia  power- 
plants  $1  billion  per  year,  and  would  in- 
crease statewide  average  electricity  rates  by 
29  percent.  Some  companies  and  residents 
would  see  even  more  severe  Increases. 

According  to  a  June  1985  report  by  the 
Congressional  Research  S  .ice,  which  was 
updated  recently  at  my  .  ^quest  (and  is  in- 
cluded as  an  attachment  to  my  testimony): 
The  core  of  West  Virginia's  industrial 
economy  is  electricity-intensive  and  the  In- 
dustrial base  is  not  very  broad.  West  Virgin- 
ia's industrial  position  is  therefore  very  sen- 
sitive to  increases  in  the  cost  of  electricity. 
Furthermore,  West  Virginia's  primary 
metals  and  chemical  industries— the  core  of 
the  State's  industrial  base— may  shoulder 
the  majority  of  industry's  share  of  acid  rain 
control  in  the  State." 

For  example,  one  major  chemical  manu- 
facturer has  estimated  that  under  the  Staf- 
ford. Mitchell  or  Proximire  bills,  power 
costs  for  the  company  could  increase  by  $3.1 
million  to  $5.4  million  per  year  for  its  West 
Virginia  operations.  In  addition,  they  would 
have  to  make  capital  expenditures  of  $8  to 
$10  million  to  meet  new  NO,  standards  for 
industrial  boilers.  Cost  increases  of  this 
magnitude  could  force  companies  such  as 
these  to  relocate,  thereby  increasing  unem- 
ployment. 

A  major  aluminum  manufacturer  would 
be  forced  to  close  its  West  Virginia  smelter 
under  any  of  the  current  proposals.  The  alu- 
minum industry  is  particularly  vulnerable 
to  electricity  cost  increases.  The  example  of 
the  West  Virginia  smelter  could  be  replicat- 
ed throughout  the  U.S.,  thereby  increasing 
our  dependence  on  foreign  imports. 

Under  S.  300,  industrial  electricity  prices 
to  energy-intensive  midwestem  firms  could 
increase  by  15  percent  to  40  percent.  The 
chlorine/caustics  industry,  for  example, 
would  face  cost  increases  ranging  from  16.5 
percent  to  31.7  percent  of  its  product  prices. 

Keep  in  mind  that  the  rate  impacts,  which 
undermine  industrial  competitiveness,  will 
not  be  confined  to  the  midwest.  The  prob- 
lem would  be  national  because  many  states 
export  power  to  other  regions.  West  Virgin- 
ia, for  example,  exports  70%  (54  billion  kilo- 
watt-hours) of  the  electric  power  generated 
within  its  borders  to  serve  seven  other 
states:  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  Mary- 
land. Tennessee.  New  Jersey,  and  North 
Carolina. 

These  impacts  should  be  of  grave  concern 
to  the  100th  Congress  because  of  its  major 
commitment  to  improve  the  international 
competitiveness  of  American  industry.  Leg- 
islation such  as  S.  300  would  be  completely 
counterproductive  to  our  major  legislative 
goal. 

S.  321— your  bill,  Mr.  Chairman,  while 
somewhat  less  expensive  than  S.  300,  would 
still  be  very  costly.  While  I  commend  the 
current  chairman  of  this  subcommittee  for 
including  in  his  bill  more  reasonable  NO. 
provisions  than  those  in  S.  300.  the  SO,  pro- 
visions remain  very  expensive  and  the  dead- 
lines soon  enough  to  preclude  many  innova- 
tive technologies. 

Of  particular  concern  in  S.  321  is  the  fact 
that  it  would  allow  plants  to  switch  from 
high  sulfur  coal  to  low  sulfur  coal  instead  of 
Installing  scrubbers.  While  often  cheaper 
for  the  utility,  the  dollar  savings  from  fuel 
switching  would  be  achieved  at  a  large 
human  cost.  Many  coal  miners  would  lose 
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their  Jota.  IfUny  of  tho«e  miners  live  In  my 
■Ute.  Aoocnllng  to  CRS,  Urge-scale  coal- 
■wttchlnc  would  cauae  unemployment  in 
norttaem  West  VirginU  to  incremse  by  17 
percent. 

I  have  a  stmllar  concern  about  S.  316,  in- 
trodueed  by  Senator  Proxmlre.  This  bill 
would  alao  reralt  in  massive  coal  switching. 
High  aulfur  producers  in  northern  Appa- 
lachia  and  the  BUdwest  could  lose  over  100 
mlllkm  tons  of  projected  coal  production  by 
the  year  3000. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  stand  at  a  crossroads.  If 
we  go  in  the  dliection  outlined  in  the  bills 
before  this  committee,  it  will  mean  that  we 
will  spend  billions  of  dollars  on  out-of-date 
scrubber  technology,  drastically  increase  in- 
dustrial and  re^dential  electricity  rates,  pre- 
cipitate massive  Job  disruption,  and  add  to 
our  burgeoning  trade  deficit— all  in  the 
name  of  dealing  with  a  crisis  that  does  not 
exist. 

On  the  other  hand.  If  we  take  the  path  of 
clean  coal  technology  demonstration  and 
deployment,  I  believe  we  can  make  steady 
progress  towards  meeting  our  energy  and 
environmental  needs  while  preserving  the 
livelihoods  of  our  citizens  and  the  competi- 
tiveness of  our  industry. 

corcussional  riskarch  service, 

The  Librakt  op  Congress. 
Wiuhington,  DC.  February  18,  1987. 
To:  Senate  Democratic  Policy  Committee. 

Attention:  Judi  Greenwald. 
From:   Larry   Parker,   Specialist.    Environ- 
ment and  Natural  Resources  Policy  Divi- 
sion. 
Subject:  Impact  of  S.  300  and  S.  316  on  Elec- 
trldty-Intensive  Industries. 
In  response  to  your  request,  I  have  made 
some  estimates  of  the  impact  of  S.  300  and 
S.   318   on   electricity-intensive   industries. 
The  estimates  are  based  on  a  previous  CRS 
report  entitled  "Add  Rain  Legislation  and 
Midwest  Industry:  A  Mountain  or  a  Mole 
Hill?"  No  attenpt  has  been  made  to  update 


the  descriptions  or  assumptions  of  that 
analysis,  except  to  calculate  appropriate 
add  rain  induced  rate  increases  for  S.  300 
andS.  316. 

EBTIMATIIIG  RATE  INCREASES  FROM  S.  300  AMD 
S.  316 

As  we  discussed,  EPA-funded  ICP  reports 
on  S.  2203  and  S.  2813  provide  some  electric 
rate  approximations  for  examining  S.  300 
and  S.  316,  particularly  S.  316.'  However, 
because  of  changes  in  S.  2203  incorporated 
in  S.  300  and  ICP's  method  of  analyzing  S. 
2»3,  the  ICP  report  on  S.  2203  probably 
overestimates  the  potential  impsict  of  S.  300. 
Hence,  for  accuracy.  I  believe  the  S.  300  sce- 
nario based  on  the  ICP  numbers  should  be 
called  an  'all  PGD/SCR"  scenario.^  The 
ICP  scenario  for  S.  2813  should  be  largely 
applicable  to  S.  316,  which  is  the  same  as  S. 
2813  except  that  S.  316  has  a  tonnage  cap 
on  future  emissions. 

Thus,  this  memo  uses  two  scenarios  based 
on  the  EPA-funded  reports:  (1)  a  S.  316  sce- 
nario, and  (2)  an  all  PGD/SCR  scenario. 
While  these  numbers  are  useful  for  the  il- 
lustrative calculations  of  this  memo,  they 
are  not  substitute  for  site-specific  analysis 
as  done  in  part  in  the  previous  CRS  repwrt. 
AO  of  the  caveats  discussed  in  that  report 
apply  to  this  memorandum. 

Table  1  indicates  the  resulting  rate  in- 
creases In  the  year  2000  for  the  S.  316  and 
all  PGD/SCR  scenarios  in  seven  States  with 
electricity  intensive  industries.  As  indicated, 
the  range  produced  by  the  S.  316  scenario  is 
the  same  as  that  developed  by  CRS  to  ana- 
lyse the  impact  of  H.R.  3400  of  the  98th 
Congress.  This  coincidence  should  not  be 
taken  too  strongly.  The  previous  CRS 
report  did  some  site-specific  work  on  indi- 
vidual utilities,  utilities  which  tended  to 
benefit  directly  from  H.R.  340's  cost-sharing 
provisions.  The  numliers  developed  here  are 
statewide  averages,  reflecting  not  only  the 
specific  utilities  having  electricity  intensive 
industry,  but  also  other  utilities  which  may 
net   be   as   affected   by   acid  rain   control. 


Indeed,  based  on  the  previous  report,  it 
seems  likely  that  the  average  rate  increases 
generated  here  for  the  S.  316  scenario  un- 
derestimate in  some  cases  the  rate  increase 
that  the  individual  utilities  having  electrici- 
ty-intensive industry  load  would  experience. 

TABLE  l^PROJECTED  RATE  INCREASES  FROM  S.  316  AND 
I         ALL  FGO/SCR  SCENARIOS 
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Comparing  the  two  scenarios,  the  all 
PGD/SCR  scenario  clearly  raises  rates  more 
than  the  S.  316  scenario.  This  is  not  surpris- 
ing as  S.  316  would  not  require  SCR  to 
comply  with  its  NO.  requirement,  and  ICP 
project^  only  12  giga watts  of  PGD  capacity 
installad.  ICP  projects  254  gigawatts  of 
PGD  iastalled  in  its  all  PGD/SCR  scenario. 
The  payoff  for  this  additional  cost  is  addi- 
tional reductions  of  both  SO,  and  NO.  over 
the  S.  ]16  scenario. 

IMPACT  ON  ELECTRICITY  INTENSIVE  INDUSTRIES 

In  the  previous  CRS  report,  six  electricity 
intensive  industrial  categories  were  exam- 
ined; aluminum,  iron  and  steel,  chemical 
and  allied  products,  primary  zinc  and 
copper,  and  basic  glass.  Table  2  breaks  down 
these  categories  into  the  specific  industries 
examined  and  in  which  States  major  facili- 
ties are  located  as  identified  by  the  report. 
The  data  presented  are  not  comprehensive. 


TABLE  2.-L0CATI0N  OF  MAJOR  ELECTRICITY  INTENSIVE  FACILITIES 
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To  calculate  the  estimated  impact  on 
product  costs  of  increased  electricity  rates, 
the  same  methodology  and  assumptions 
used  in  the  previous  CRS  report  were  em- 
ployed. The  rate  increases  shown  in  table  1 
were  used  to  estimate  the  impacts  for  the 
two  scenarios. 

The  results  are  presented  in  table  3.  As  in- 
dicated, the  Impact  of  the  aU  PGD/SCR 
scenario  is  substantially  higher  than  the  S. 
316  scenario.  The  two  industries  that  would 
be  hardest  hit  woidd  be  aluminum  and  chlo- 


rine/caustics. In  both  cases,  the  industries 
are  engaged  in  international  competition, 
particularly  the  aluminum  industry.  In 
1985,  the  price  of  aluminum  on  the  interna- 
tional market  was  about  50  cents  a  pound, 
compared  with  a  rough  average  cost  of  60- 
66  cents  a  pound  for  the  two  smelters  in 
Kentucky.  While  chlorine  and  caustic  soda 
do  not  directly  compete  on  international 
markets  because  they  cannot  be  shipped 
long  distances  economically,  some  deriva- 
tives can  be. 


Por  the  other  industries  where  energy 
costs  are  less  important  than  for  the  alumi- 
num and  chlorine/caustic  Industries,  the 
rate  impacts  may  affect  the  competitive  po- 
sition of  individual  firms  or  plants.  Most  in- 
dustry is  price  sensitive,  and  therefore,  any 
increase  in  manufacturing  costs  hurts  the 
competitiveness  of  a  firm.  This  situation  is 
complicated  in  the  case  of  acid  rain  legisla- 
tion as  competitors  within  the  same  indus- 
try may  exp)erience  different  electricity  rate 
increases,  depending  on  which  utility  serves 


*  ICF  Ineoiporated.  Summary  Findings  of  All 
Serubbins/AU  NO.  Control  Analysis.  Memorandum 
to  Alex  Crtetofsro  and  Judl  Oreenwald.  September 
11.  19M.  ICF  Incorporated.  Preliminary  Forecasts: 


Froxmire  Bill.  Memorandum  to  Judi  Greenwald, 
October  30.  1986. 

'  The  SCR  part  of  ICF's  analysis  is  probably  ac- 
curate as  the  West  Germans  In  all  likelihood  will 


demonstrate  SCR  on  coal-fired  boilers  within  the 
next  faw  years.  However,  while  the  all  POD  scenar- 
io may  be  correct  in  the  long  run  for  S.  300  and  pos- 
sibly f9r  some  individual  SUtes.  the  0.9  lbs.  of  SO, 
per  million  Btu  interim  standard  is  possible  without 
PGD  is  some  cases. 


it.  Because  this  memo  uses  average  state- 
wide costs,  this  disparity  is  hidden  some- 
what in  these  calculations.  Hence,  while  a 
cost  increase  that  is  added  to  the  product 


price  on  a  specific  facility  resulting  from  smaller  cost  Increases  and  raising  prices  less, 

acid  rain  legislation  (or  any  other  event)  This  puts  the  first  facility  in  the  position  of 

may  be  small,  it  may  be  sufficient  for  pur-  either  absorbing  the  different  in  costs  In- 

chasers   to  shift   to  suppliers  experiencing  creases,  or  losing  some  business. 


TABLE  3.-ESTIMATED  IMPACT  ON  SELECTED  INDUSTRIES  OF  RATE  INCREASES 

I  As  percentage  ol  product  price] 
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CAMPAIGN  FINANCE  REFORM 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  yesterday 
I  testified  before  the  Rules  Committee 
on  the  subject  of  campaign  finance,  a 
subject  which  is  a  high  priority  of 
mine,  about  the  Boren-Byrd  Senate 
campaign  finance  bill,  S.  2.  I  request 
unanimous  consent  to  have  that  testi- 
mony introduced  into  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  testi- 
mony was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Campaign  Pinancinc  Reform  March  5.  1987 

Mr.  Byrd.  Mr.  Chairman,  much  has 
changed  in  the  Nation  and  the  world  since 
the  Constitution  was  ratified  and  the  Pirst 
Congress  elected.  But  the  essential  function 
served  by  free  and  F>opular  elections,  as  well 
as  the  representative  role  of  the  Congress, 
has  not.  Over  our  history,  wise  and  able 
men  from  all  walks  of  life  have  served  in 
this  great  legislative  assembly  which  has 
grappled  with  the  most  pressing  and  vital 
issues  of  consequence  to  Americans  and  the 
world  in  the  Congress'  200-year  history. 

Por  most  of  our  history  the  ability  to  raise 
large  sums  of  money  upon  which  to  cam- 
paign was  not  necessary.  That  has  changed 
and  so,  too,  will  the  character  of  the  Con- 
gress as  a  result,  if  we  do  not  act  to  prevent 
it.  As  I  said  in  my  remarks  on  the  opening 
day  of  this  historic  Congress,  "it  will  be  a 
tragedy  if  the  entrance  requirement  for 
service  to  this  great  forum  is  not  intelli- 
gence, integrity,  ability,  and  public  spirited- 
ness,  but  rather  the  willingness  and  ability 
to  play  the  deadly-earnest  game  of  fundrais- 
Ing,  or  personal  wealth  and  the  willingness 
to  spend  it  or  risk  it  in  order  to  gain  elec- 
tion." 

On  the  first  day  of  this  Congress,  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Oklalioma, 
Senator  Boren,  and  I  introduced  S.  2— legis- 
lation to  change  the  present  system  of  cam- 
paign financing  to  a  system  which  estab- 
lishes voluntary  limits  on  campaign  expend- 
itures, provides  for  partial  Public  financing 
in  general  elections  to  those  candidates  who 
accept  such  limits,  and  limits  the  power  of 
special  Interests  in  our  campaign  financing 
and  political  system  by  restricting  contribu- 
tions by  political  action  committees — or 
PAC's— and  Independent  expenditures  in 
elections.  Only  candidates  who  demonstrate 
broad-based  support  by  meeting  a  contribu- 
tion threshold  from  small  and  primarily  in- 


State  individual  contributors  can  participate 
in  the  partial  public  financing  system  the 
bill  establishes. 

These  long  overdue  reforms  will  permit  us 
to  restore  the  public's  trust  in  the  electoral 
process.  Once  in  place,  they  will  permit 
members  to  devote  more  of  their  time  and 
talent  to  legislative  duties  and  less  time  to 
what  I  have  called  'The  Money  Chase. " 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, dramatically  rising  campaign  ex- 
penditures and  growing  special  interest 
dominance  in  campaign  financing  are  issues 
which  affect  the  way  in  which  the  people  of 
this  great  Nation  view  the  integrity  of  the 
Congress.  Candidates  need  larger  and  larger 
sums  of  money  to  compete  in  mass  media 
campaigns. 

I  must  say  that  as  one  who  has  been  in 
politics  now  for  40  years,  as  one  who  has 
been  on  this  Hill  for  going  on  35  years  and 
in  the  Senate  for  going  on  29  years,  I  am 
deeply  concerned  by  what  I  see  as  a  growing 
threat  to  our  representative  form  of  Gov- 
ernment and  a  growing  threat  to  this  insti- 
tution. When  my  former  colleague,  Jen- 
nings Randolph,  and  I  first  ran  for  the  U.S. 
Senate  in  1958.  we  ran  on  a  combined  politi- 
cal funding  war  chest  of  around  $50,000.  In 
1982.  when  I  ran  for  reelection  to  this  body 
to  serve  my  fifth  term  here  as  a  Senator,  I 
had  to  raise  about  $2  million.  That  is  a  lot 
of  money  although  not  as  much  as  is  spent 
in  some  States  with  much  bigger  popula- 
tions. But  $2  million  is  a  lot  of  money  to 
have  to  raise  in  a  race  for  re-election  from  a 
State  of  less  than  2  million  people— the 
State  of  West  Virginia. 

This  kind  of  money  cannot  be  raised  in 
West  Virginia.  I  suppose  I  probably  raised— 
I  am  only  speaking  from  memory  now— but 
I  think  I  raised  about  a  quarter  of  a  million 
dollars  in  West  Virginia.  This  means  that  I 
had  to  raise  seven  times  that  amount  out- 
side West  Virginia. 

Not  all  special  interest  groups  are  bad,  by 
any  means,  and  that  is  not  what  I  am  imply- 
ing. Many  of  these  special  interest  groups 
do  represent  the  beliefs  of  a  majority  of 
Americans  on  this  issue  or  that  issue  or  the 
other  issue.  But  Senators  are  having  to  go 
out  and  spend  time  when  they  ought  to  be 
here,  voting;  here,  working  in  committees; 
here,  looking  after  th^mail  from  their  con- 
stituents; here,  meeting  with  their  constitu- 
ents. Instead,  they  are  forced  to  go  out  and 
spend  hours  and  days  and  weekends  travel- 
ing all  over  this  country  in  order  to  raise 
money  for  their  next  campaign. 


They  are  not  violating  the  law  in  doing 
this.  They  are  playing  by  the  present  rules. 

As  majority  leader.  I  know  something 
about  how  Senators  have  to  go  out  and 
spend  their  time  to  raise  money  for  their  re- 
election campaigns.  They  are  forced  to  do  it 
by  necessity. 

They  are  simply  facing  up  to  the  realities 
of  the  Era  in  which  we  live,  the  electronic 
age— computers,  media  consultants,  expen- 
sive mailing  lists,  all  of  these  things.  And 
more  and  more,  the  time  that  they  are 
taking  away  from  their  duties  here  is  savag- 
ing their  responsibilities  to  their  constituen- 
cies and  to  their  own  families.  But  they 
have  to  do  it  if  they  wish  to  continue  public 
service.  Those  who  wish  to  serve  are  forced 
to  engage  in  this  unceasing,  ever-increasing 
demand  for  money,  money,  money— the 
money  chase. 

I  am  concerned  that  if  something  is  not 
done  about  it,  we  are  going  to  see  things  go 
from  bad  to  worse,  and  the  faith  and  confi- 
dence and  trust  that  the  people  should 
accord  to  this  institution,  the  legislative 
branch,  are  going  to  be  undermined  and 
eroded,  and  that  will  result  in  lasting  injury 
to  this  institution  and  to  the  country  that 
we  all  love. 

Something  has  to  be  done  about  this 
matter,  and  I  hope  that  action  will  be  taken 
soon.  We  Americans  continue  to  put  our 
faith  in  this  system  that  has  proved  to  be 
the  best  system  in  the  world.  Our  current 
system  of  campaign  financing  undermines 
that  faith  and  that  is  why  it  must  be 
changed.  It  will  not  be  easy  to  achieve  the 
reforms  that  are  badly  needed.  These  re- 
forms are  not  a  condemnation  of  PAC's  per 
se.  They  are  not  a  condemnation  of  the 
p)eople  who  work  with  PAC's  and  who  work 
for  PAC's.  They  are  a  condemnation  of  a 
process  that  is  growing  and  that  is  a  debili- 
tative  process,  because  of  the  time  that  it 
takes  Senators  to  raise  money,  and  because 
that  process  eventually  is  going  to  force  a 
change  in  the  makeup  of  the  legislature,  to 
the  i}oint  where  only  those  individuals  who 
are  wealthy  and  able  to  spend  money  hand 
over  fist  can  win  campaigns  of  election  to 
this  body. 

Not  all  of  us  are  able  to  do  that. 

Not  very  many  of  us  are  that  fortunate. 
That  is  no  criticism  of  people  who  have 
wealth.  I  wish  I  were  able  to  be  as  well  off. 
But  we  are  talking  about  the  institution 
now,  and  we  are  talking  about  this  institu- 
tion's place  in  the  overall  constitutional  uni- 
verse of  Government. 
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We  must  stop  the  nud.  seeminRly  limitless 
eacmUtkm  of  cmmpaiin  costs  that  have  re- 
sulted in  cwmw^nlng  for  single  Senate 
aeata  that  cost  over  (20  million,  and  in  aver- 
Mte  expenditures  by  winning  candidates  in 
19M  nemrtng  $3  million. 

It  ia  not  surprising.  Mr.  Chairman  and 
members  of  the  committee,  that  public  con- 
fidence in  the  Congress  is  declining  as  news 
reports  surface  of  the  larger  and  larger 
amounts  we  receive  each  election  from  spe- 
cial interests.  I  know  it  is  a  concern  of  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  committee, 
Senator  Foao,  as  it  is  a  concern  of  mine  that 
more  and  more  citizens  are  choosing  not  to 
vote.  One  of  the  reasons  they  give  is  that 
much  of  this  money  spent  on  campaigning 
is  used  to  purchase  television  time  in  which 
a  candidate  tears  down  his  opponent,  and 
often  this  institution  itself.  In  short,  voters 
are  fed  up  with  present  expensive,  negative. 
and  personalised  campaigns  which  are 
funded  more  and  more  by  special  interest 
groups.  The  Boren/Byrd  bill  seelts  to  ad- 
dress these  concerns  directly. 

It  Is  Important  to  stop  and  think  of  the  in- 
stitutional consequences  of  permitting  the 
present  system  to  continue.  Excessive  cam- 
paign costs  and  the  need  to  spend  large 
amounts  of  time  raising  funds  can  only 
serve  to  discourage  t&lented  persons  of 
modest  means  from  seeking  public  office.  It 
Is  becoming  more  and  more  widely  known 
and  accepted  as  truth  that  one  cannot  seek 
election  to  the  UJS.  Senate  without  the  cer- 
tainty of  being  able  to  raise  millions  of  dol- 
lars to  spend  in  a  campaign.  If  one  is  to  fi- 
nance a  $2  million  campaign— as  I  did  in 
1982— one  must  raise  $2,739  every  day  of 
every  week  for  2  straight  years,  Saturdays 
and  Simdays  included.  The  task  of  raising 
all  this  money  pulls  incumbents  away  from 
their  myriad  and  vital  responsibilities  in  the 
Congress— responsibilities  to  the  people  who 
elect  them.  It  means  that  they  have  less  of 
an  opportunity  to  meet  with  the  general 
mass  of  voters  and  learn  their  concerns,  and 
to  study  and  debate  the  key  issues  which 
should  be  the  basis  for  the  electorate's 
choice  in  an  election. 

I  see  this  problem  manifest  not  only  in  my 
role  as  a  campaigner  for  reelection  to  the 
Senate  who  must  raise  large  sums  of  money 
necessary  for  a  successful  campaign.  I  see  It 
also  in  my  capacity  as  majority  leader.  I 
know  that  the  Republican  leader.  Mr.  Dole. 
sees  it  from  that  point  of  view.  The  pres- 
sures of  raising  funds,  especially  outside  of 
Washington,  that  affect  all  Senators,  make 
it  more  and  more  difficult  for  the  leaders  to 
conduct  the  business  of  the  Senate,  in  the 
committees  and  subconunittees.  and  on  tbe 
floor. 

It  Is  now  a  reality  that  Members  of  this 
body  must  start  raising  money  2.  3.  and  even 
4  and  5  years  before  their  next  election.  To 
raise  this  money.  Senators  start  hosting 
fundraisers  years  before  they  next  will 
stand  for  election. 

When  Congress  amended  the  Federal 
Election  Campaign  Act  In  1974.  establishing 
the  Presidential  public  financing  system,  we 
faced  a  similar  crisis  of  confidence  in  Presi- 
dential elections.  That  legislation  had  its  de- 
tractors, critics,  and  opponents.  But  only  12 
years  later  that  system  is  widely  seen  as  a 
success.  Only  one  of  the  35  candidates  for 
the  Presidency  since  the  law  went  into 
effect  has  chosen  not  to  participate  in  the 
system.  0\xr  current  President.  Ronald 
Reagan,  relied  on  public  financing  in  his 
1976. 1980,  and  his  1984  campaigns. 

And  that  system  has  worked;  it  has  suc- 
ceeded in  a  very  big  way.  Presidential  public 


financing  has  checked  the  increase  in  Presi- 
dential campaign  spending.  In  the  1972 
Fresidential  election,  without  public  financ- 
ing and  spending  limits.  President  Nixon 
spent  a  record  $62  million  in  the  primary 
and  general  election  campaigns.  In  1984, 
With  public  financing  and  spending  limits. 
President  Reagan  spent  $68  million  in  the 
primary  and  general  election— a  10  percent 
increase  in  12  years,  during  which  the  costs 
of  congressional  campaigns  rose  a  stagger- 
ing 485  percent. 

The  Commission  on  National  Elections, 
headed  by  Melvin  Laird  and  Robert  Strauss. 
ooncluded:  "Public  financing  of  Presidential 
elections  has  clearly  proved  its  worth  in 
opening  up  the  process,  reducing  undue  in- 
fluence of  individuals  and  groups,  and  virtu- 
ally ending  corruption  in  Presidential  elec- 
tion finance.  This  major  reform  of  the 
1970's  should  be  continued."  The  success  of 
^Tending  limits  and  public  financing  in  Pres- 
klential  campaigns  should  strengthen  our 
resolve  to  do  no  less  for  congressional  elec- 
tions. 

I  would  like  to  bring  to  the  committees 
attention  some  pertinent  data  and  statistics 
concerning  the  escalation  in  campaign  ex- 
penditures. Campaign  expenditures  for  gen- 
eral election  House  and  Senate  candidates 
rose  from  $321  million  in  1984  to  $390  mil- 
lion in  1986.  Senate  general  election  candi- 
dates spent  nearly  half  of  this  amount,  $182 
million,  up  a  dramatic  23  percent  over  1984. 
The  average  expenditures  in  1985  and  1986 
Of  candidates  for  the  Senate  in  the  1986 
general  election  were  nearly  $3  million. 
When  party  transfers  are  included.  For  win- 
ning 1986  candidates,  the  range  in  the  same 
2-year  period  was  from  a  low  of  $741,645  to 
a  high  of  $12,735,757.  when  party  transfers 
are  included.  Three  out  of  four  candidates 
for  the  U.S.  Senate  in  1986  spent  in  excess 
of  $1  million  and  more  than  1  in  3- spent  in 
excess  of  $3  million.  If  we  project  in  a 
Straight  line  to  1988.  we  can  expect  the  av- 
erage campaign  to  cost  nearly  $3.7  million. 

Under  our  present  system  of  campaign  fi- 
nancing, candidates  have  no  choice  but  to 
raise  as  much  money  as  they  can.  This  reali- 
ty is  true  for  Republicans  and  Democrats. 
Incumbents  and  challengers.  We  are  all 
trapped  by  a  system  which  forces  us  to 
make  fund  raising  a  major  priority.  Regard- 
less of  one's  commitment  to  public  service 
and  to  an  agenda  wholly  focused  on  serving 
one's  constituents  and  Nation,  these  cannot 
be  pursued  in  the  U.S.  Senate  if  you  cannot 
be  elected  to  the  Senate.  That  is  the  stark 
reality. 

Our  dependence  on  special  interest  PAC 
money  is  also  a  growing  problem.  PAC  con- 
tributions to  House  and  Senate'  general  elec- 
tion candidates  rose  from  $100  million  in 
1984  to  $128  million  in  1986.  Between  1980 
and  1984.  PAC  contributions  roughly  dou- 
bled, rising  by  $50  million  in  4  years.  If  PAC 
contributions  rise  at  the  same  rate  between 
1986  and  1988  as  they  did  between  1984  and 
1986.  we  could  project  a  $55  million  increase 
between  1984  and  1988.  raising  the  total  all 
the  way  to  $156  million.  The  share  of  total 
campaign  receipts  from  PACs  for  Senate 
general  election  candidates  rose  from  18 
percent  of  total  receipts  in  1984  to  23  per- 
cent of  total  receipU  in  1986.  The  average 
U.S.  Senate  general  election  candidate  re- 
ceived $645,511  from  PACs  in  1986.  up  from 
$429,077  only  2  years  ago.  And  for  incum- 
bents seeking  reelection,  the  average  total 
of  PAC  contributions  was  much  higher, 
$890,489.  Total  receipts  in  Senate  races 
from  PACs  have  more  than  doubled  since 
1974.  EMdence  of  the  growing  role  of  PACs 


can  be  seen  in  the  numbers  of  candidates 
who  feave  received  $1  million  or  more  in 
PAC  oontributions.  In  1985-86  there  were  13 
U.S.  aenate  candidates  who  received  $1  mil- 
lion of  more  from  PACs.  Two  years  before, 
in  1913-84.  in  contrast,  only  three  candi- 
dates received  more  than  $1  million  and  in 
1981-82  only  two.  In  1979-80  there  were  no 
candidates  who  received  more  than  $1  mil- 
lion in  PAC  contributions. 

The  overall  spiraling  increase  in  campaign 
spending  and  the  growing  dependence  u[>on 
PACs  are  two  of  the  principal  reasons  why  I 
have  t>laced  campaign  financing  reform  at 
the  top  of  my  list  of  personal  legislative  pri- 
orities for  the  first  year  of  the  100th  Con- 
gress, and  was  pleased  to  join  Senator 
BoRCit  as  a  principal  cosponsor  of  S.  2. 

That  Bill,  as  it  was  introduced  on  January 
6.  reflects  a  longstanding  commitment  on 
my  part  to  establish  a  system  of  campaign 
spending  limits  coupled  with  partial  public 
financing,  plus  limitations  on  the  role  of 
PAC  money  in  elections.  I  am  proud  to  say 
that  I  am  not  newly  joining  this  battle.  A 
decade  ago.  I  led  the  fight  to  overcome  a  fil- 
ibuster on  an  important  congressional  cam- 
paign finance  reform  bill.  Unfortunately, 
that  bill  did  not  become  law.  but  it  was  a 
worthy  effort  on  the  part  of  its  supporters. 
I  wa4  an  early  and  strong  supporter  of 
cleaning  up  our  system  of  Presidential  elec- 
tion oampaign  financing.  While  part  of  that 
legislation  was  struck  down  by  the  courts, 
the  remaining  parts  have  corrected  most  of 
the  worst  abuses  in  Presidential  elections. 
Gone  are  the  days  of  money  in  suitcases, 
corporate  funds  laundered  through  foreign 
banks,  and  wealthy  individuals  contributing 
very  large  sums  of  money  in  return  for  per- 
sonal favors  or  Presidential  appointments.  I 
believe  we  can  do  no  less  for  congressional 
elections. 

I  respect  the  courage  of  those  who  have 
come  forward  on  this  issue  and  hojje  that,  in 
the  coming  days  and  weeks,  as  my  col- 
leagues on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  think  this 
issue  through,  they  will  realize  that  the 
time  has  arrived  to  make  the  system  of  cam- 
paign financing  reflect  the  broader  public 
interest.  We  must  design  a  system  where 
the  public  interest  can  prevail. 

Senate  bill  2  approaches  the  problem  of 
campaign     financing    comprehensively.     It 
cannot  be  remedied  on  a  piece-meal  basis. 
Our  bill  combines  a  limitation  on  political 
actioh   committees,    independent   contribu- 
tions  and    foreign    held    corporate    PACs. 
with  a  system  of  voluntary  campaign  spend- 
ing limits  and  partial  public  financing.  The 
voluntary  limits  on  campaign  spending  the 
bill  sets  for  Senate  candidates  in  general 
election  campaigns  in  all  States  are  based 
upon  the  population  in  each  State:  $600,000 
plus  25  cents  per  person  of  voting  age.  The 
bill  provides  some  significant  incentives  to 
accept  these  limits:  Only  participating  can- 
didates would  be  eligible  for  preferential  tel- 
evision advertising  rates.  If  a  participating 
candidate's  opponents  breaches  the  State's 
spending  ceiling,  the  participating  candidate 
will  receive  additional  public  funds.  If  a  par- 
ticipCLting  candidate  is  the  target  of  exces- 
sive independent  expenditures,  the  partici- 
pating   candidate    can    receive    additional 
pubVc  financing.  I  believe  these  incentives 
and  the  public  pressure  to  clean  up  our  elec- 
tion financing  system  will  likely  result  in 
most  candidates  meeting  the  threshold  of 
small   Independent  contributions,   and   ac- 
ceptance of  the  spending  limits  and  accom- 
panying public  funds.  This  system  should 
fare  as  well  as  the  presidential  system  in 
which  34  of  35  presidential  candidates  have 


chosen  to  participate  in  the  public  financing 
system. 

To  participate  in  the  public  system,  a 
major  party  candidate  must  demonstrate 
broad  based  local  support  by  raising  20  per- 
cent of  his  State's  spending  limit  in  individ- 
ual contributions  of  $250  or  less,  with  80 
percent  of  those  contributors  residing 
within  the  candidates's  State.  The  system 
will  be  financed  by  doubling  the  amount  of 
the  existing  Federal  income  tax  checkoff 
(now  limited  to  funding  presidential  cam- 
paigns from  $1  to  $2  per  return).  This 
checkoff,  completely  voluntary,  does  not  in- 
crease any  taxpayer's  tax.  This  doubling  of 
the  checkoff  is  expected  to  produce  the  an- 
ticipated $50  million  a  year  our  bill  is  pro- 
jected to  cost. 

The  bill  also  includes  provisions  which 
impose  an  aggregate  limit  on  the  amount  of 
funds  any  Senate  candidate  can  accept  from 
all  PACs.  set  according  to  a  State's  popula- 
tion: reduces  the  amount  any  PAC  can  give 
to  a  candidate  from  $5,000  to  $3,000:  closes 
the  present  "bundling"  loophole  by  requir- 
ing that  contributions  "bundled"  or  other- 
wise arranged  by  a  PAC  or  other  interme- 
diary must  count  toward  that  PACs  or 
other  intermediary's  contribution  limit. 

The  bill  requires  that  any  media  adver- 
tisement directed  toward  a  congressional 
campaign  must  contain  a  message  stating 
who  authorized  and  paid  for  the  ad.  The  bill 
sets  limits  on  contributions  to  their  own 
campaigns  by  Senate  candidates  and  their 
families,  and  also  deals  with  the  problem  of 
the  involvement  of  subsidiaries  of  foreign 
owned  companies  in  our  elections  by  re- 
stricting their  ability  to  form  PACs  and 
make  campaign  contributions. 

I  appreciate  the  leadership  shown  on  this 
important  issue  by  the  senior  Senator  from 
Oklahoma.  Senator  Boren.  and  the  willing- 
ness of  the  chairman  of  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee. Senator  Ford,  to  schedule  early  hear- 
ings on  this  bill.  In  my  capacity  as  a 
member  of  the  Rules  Committee,  and  as  a 
sponsor  of  this  important  bill.  I  will  be 
working  hard  to  obtain  the  input  of  my  col- 
leagues on  this  issue,  and  to  assist  in  the 
markup  of  the  bill  when  hearings  are  com- 
pleted. I  want  at  this  point  to  offer  my  sin- 
cere personal  thanks  to.  and  admiration  for. 
the  chairman  and  for  the  speed  with  which 
he  has  moved  on  other  committee  business 
this  year  in  order  to  enable  action  at  this 
early  date  on  campaign  financing  reform, 
and  his  public  commitment  to  completing 
hearings  and  markup  and  sending  a  bill  to 
the  Senate  floor  as  rapidly  as  responsible 
and  thorough  consideration  will  permit. 

I  shall  press  for  prompt  floor  action  once 
this,  committee  has  completed  its  important 
work.  Make  no  mistake  about  it— this  is  the 
Congress  in  which  we  must  act  on  campaign 
financing  reform. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  request  unanimous 
consent  to  have  a  report  from  the 
Congressional  Research  Service  en- 
tered into  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Senate  Campaign  Expenditures.  Receipts 
AND  Soxtrces  of  Funds:  1980-86' 

This  report  provides  data  on  financial  ac- 
tivity of  U.S.  Senate  campaigns  in  the  1980. 
1982.  1984,  and  1986  elections.  It  includes  ac- 
tivity only  for  major  party  candidates  on 
the  general  election  ballot  (including  both 
their  primary  and  general  election  activity; 
only  primary  losers  are  not  included 
herein).  For  each  election,  the  data  reflect 


financial  activity  for  the  full  two-year  elec- 
tion cycle  (January  1  of  the  pre-election 
year  through  December  31  of  the  election 
year). 

The  focus  here  is  on  campaign  expendi- 
tures, campaign  receipts,  and  sources  of 
campaign  funds  (in  four  specific  categories: 
individual  citizens  giving  directly  to  candi- 
dates, politick  action  committees— or  PACs. 
political  parties,  and  candidates  them- 
selves). Data  are  provided  for  each  year  in 
three  forms— total  dollars,  average  (mean) 
level,  and  median  level— and  with  break- 
downs for  eight  categories  of  candidates— all 
major  party  general  election  candidates. 
Democrats.  Republicans,  incumbents,  chal- 
lengers, open  seat  contenders,  winners,  and 
losers. 

Table  1  provides  data  on  campaign  ex- 
penditures by  major  party  Senate  candi- 
dates for  each  year,  for  all  eight  categories, 
and  in  all  three  forms  (total  amount,  aver- 
age [mean],  and  median).  For  each  year,  ex- 
penditures include  total  disbursements 
minus  transfers  among  affiliated  commit- 
tees. 

Table  2  provides  the  level  of  campaign  ex- 
[>enditures,  according  to  an  alternate 
method  of  calculation.  It  refers  to  "adjusted 
expenditures,"  used  here  to  include  the  ex- 
penditures (as  reported  in  Table  1)  plus  the 
amount  of  political  party  coordinated  ex- 
[>enditures  on  the  candidates'  behalf.  These 
party  expenditures,  spent  in  accordance 
with  2  U.S.C.  441a(d),  are  made  for  cam- 
paign services  (such  as  TV.  polling,  etc.)  in 
coordination  with  the  candidate  but  are  re- 
ported solely  as  party  expenditures.  They 
are  allocated  to  specific  candidates'  cam- 
paign receipts  or  expenditures  statistics,  as 
compiled  by  the  Federal  Election  Commis- 
sion, in  contrast  with  party  contributions  to 
candidates.  Because  of  the  large  amounts  of 
money  involved,  particularly  in  Senate  cam- 
paigns, and  the  large  degree  of  candidate 
control  over  the  disposition  of  these  funds, 
many  observers  believe  that  they  must  be 
added  to  the  reported  candidate  expendi- 
tures, in  order  to  accurately  reflect  the  real 
level  of  campaign  expenditures,  at  least 
those  over  which  the  candidate  may  exer- 
cise a  large  degree  of  (if  not  total)  control. 

Table  3  examines  the  receipts  side  of  the 
Senate  campaign  budgets,  presenting  data 
on  campaign  receipts  and  on  the  major  com- 
ponents of  those  receipts,  i.e..  the  major 
sources  of  funds  in  congressional  campaigns: 
individual  citizens  (giving  directly  to  candi- 
dates, as  opposed  to  giving  through  PACs  or 
parties).  PACs.  parties,  and  candidates 
(from  personal  or  immediate  family  funds). 
Whereas  FEC  reports  included  data  for 
each  of  the  four  major  funding  sources  in 
1984  and  1986.  reports  for  1980  and  1982 
only  provided  aggregate  receipts  data  for 
the  PAC  and  party  contributions  (and  co- 
ordinated expenditures).  Hence,  funds  from 
individuals  and  candidates  are  listed  under 
"other"  for  the  two  earlier  years.  As  in  the 
previous  tables,  data  are  provided  for  each 
year,  in  all  three  forms,  and  for  all  eight 
categories. 

Table  3  uses  the  term  "adjusted  receipts". 
For  purposes  of  this  study,  this  includes 
gross  receipts  minus  transfers  among  affili- 
ated committees  plus  party  coordinated  ex- 
penditures on  behalf  of  candidates.  The 
reason  for  doing  so  goes  beyond  the  expla- 
nation provided  in  connection  with  Table  2. 
Specifically,  when  talking  of  funding 
sources,  it  is  important  to  include  both 
party  contributions  and  party  coordinated 
expenditures  imder  the  party  component: 
hence,  it  is  essential  to  add  the  coordinated 


expenditures  data  to  the  receipts  side  as 
well.  The  advantage  of  so  doing  is  clearly  re- 
flected in  the  percentage  figures  in  this 
table— the  percentage  which  each  funding 
source  constituted  of  overall  receipts. 

In  addition  to  adjusted  receipts,  this  table 
provides  data  on  the  four  major  funding 
sources  (where  available).  Two  of  these  cat- 
egories follow  FEC  format:  individuals  and 
PACs  (referred  to  as  nonparty  committees 
by  the  FEC).  The  other  two  categories  were 
adjusted,  using  FEC  information.  The  party 
component  includes  both  party  contribu- 
tions and  party  coordinated  expenditures 
(the  latter  accounting  for  some  90  percent 
of  the  party  component).  The  candidate 
component  includes  candidate  contributions 
and  candidate  loans  which  were  unpaid  at 
the  time  of  filing  the  reports  Tcomputed  by 
substracting  candidate  loan  repayments 
from  candidate  loans).  Although  these 
unpaid  loans  may  be  paid  at  some  point  in 
the  future,  for  the  time  being  they  may  be 
reasonably  considered  to  constitute  contri- 
butions (there  is  no  limit  on  candidate  con- 
tributions to  their  own  campaigns  in  con- 
gressional elections).  As  stated  above,  the 
dollar  amounts  are  provided  in  each  catego- 
ry and  form,  along  with  the  percentage  of 
overall  receipts  constituted  by  the  specific 
funding  source.  It  should  be  noted  that  the 
miscellaneous  category  under  "other"  in- 
cludes such  items  as  interest  accumulated 
on  campaign  receipts  (such  as  cash-on-hand 
from  a  prior  election  cycle),  refunds  and  re- 
bates on  campaign  services  and  equipment, 
etc. 

Most  of  the  data  in  these  tables  are  de- 
rived from  Federal  Election  Commission 
sources.  For  1980,  data  were  provided  in  the 
computer  tapes  of  the  FEC's  Reports  on  Fi- 
nancial Activity.  1979-1980.  Final  Report. 
U.S.  Senate  and  House  Campaigns  from 
January  1982.  For  1982.  data  were  provided 
in  the  computer  tapes  of  the  FECs  Reports 
on  Financial  Activity.  1981-1982.  Final 
Report  U.S.  Senate  and  House  Campaigns 
from  October  1983.  For  1984.  data  were  pro- 
vided in  the  computer  tapes  of  the  FECs 
Reports  of  Financial  Activity.  1983-1984. 
Final  Report.  U.S.  Senate  and  House  Cam- 
paigns from  November  1985.  For  1986,  all 
data  except  for  the  party  contributions  and 
expenditures  were  provided  from  the  FECs 
Direct  Access  System,  as  of  March  3,  1987. 
Party  contribution  data  were  gathered  from 
candidate  reports  on  file  at  the  FEC.  Party 
coordinated  expenditures  were  provided  by 
the  Democratic  Senatorial  Campaign  Com- 
mittee and  the  National  Republican  Senato- 
rial Committee  in  January  1987.  In  the  case 
of  the  Democratic  Committee's  data,  some 
adjustments  were  made,  upon  consultation 
with  some  of  the  State  party  officials. 

TABU  1  —CAMPAIGN  EXPENDITURES  OF  MAJOR-PARTY 
SENATE  CANDIDATES  1980-86* 


Tolai ' 

AvBjges ' 

tea*    dumbef  ot  cawS' 

Amount 

am 

Heif 

MKtan 

Ml  CanUUtn 

1986  iN  =  68l 
1984  (N  =  65l 
1982  (H  =  66l 
1980  (K  =  67) 

S18;.3:>14ie 
143.067  41! 
112.861.880 
'3.149505 

100 
lOO 
100 
100 

S2,681  639 
2J01.037 
1.710.028 
1.091784 

J2.092.720 

1.157.621 

1.193.085 

949.S92 

Party  WKuliOfi 

Deimcfals 
1986  (11  =  34) 
1984  (t(  =  33) 
1982  (N  =  33) 
1980  (N  =  34| 

RemMuns 
1986  (N  =  34) 

73,915,703 
67.146.187 
59.750.635 
39  799  708 

41 
47 
53 
54 

2.173,991 
2.034.733 
1.810.617 
1.170.580 

1.920.529 

1.010.008 

I.3S3.40I 

926.04S 

108.435715 

59 

3.189.286 

2.6O0.891 
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TABU  1.-0MPMGN  EXPENOTTURES  OF  MAJOR-PARTY 
SENATE  CMOOATES:  19W-86*-Cantinued 


Tow 


Amivs  ' 


cot 


I9M  (11.32) 75.921,224 

19C  (11-33) 53.111,515 

IM  (11-33) 33,349,797 

\m  (11=  2») 94J15.562 

ltt4  (11=29) 72,0M.722 

1312  (1=30) J2.niJ(9 

_  MM  (II-2S) 32.542.297 

l5r(«=2l) 50.S92.571 

IW  («=2l).-_ 31i02.276 

ISC  (1-30) 35.121488 

IMO  (ll=2«) 24.043.693 

!!«(■- 12) 37.443.2U 

1914  (11=1) 39.108.413 

1912  (ll=() 24.851.523 

19n  (II=1S) 16.5*3.515 


S3  2.372,538 
47  1,609,440 
46   1,010,600 


52  3,368,413 

50  2,484,715 

47  1,762,729 

44  1,301,692 

28  1.806.878 

22  1,114,367 

31  1,170,950 

33  924,757 


1,173,619 

1,098,218 

949.992 


2.395,042 
1.638,467 
1.618,894 
1,123.651 

909,649 
577.652 
879,770 
711,317 


<  TIK  rnmi  is  Rie  toU  amiiit  (tnnM  by  the  iwito  ol  cases  Tic  medan 
•  llat  aMMM  It  mkidi  lull  the  cases  arc  less  than  ml  ha*  the  cases  an 
feUer  Dian  the  amoait 

Sovces 

1980-84  US  Federal  Eiectm  (ternnssni  Repom  on  Fnaraal  Actmty, 
B79-80  1981-82,  1983-84  Fatal  Reports  US  Senate  and  House  Cam- 
pps.  laniaiy  1982,  October  1983,  and  NmenHier  1985  (amputer  tapes) 

1986  US  Federal  Election  Commesun  Dnct  Access  System,  March  3, 
1987 

TABLE  2.— ADJUSTED  CAMPAIGN  EXPENDITURES  Of 
MAJOR-PARTY  SENATE  CANDIDATES:  1980-86* 


TABLE  2.— ADJUSTED  CAMPAIGN  EXPENDITURES  OF 
MAJOR-PARTY  SENATE  CANDIDATES:  1980-86*-Continued 


Total' 


AMrafes' 


Year  (wrAs  of  cases) 


Amount 


Pet 
cent 


IMan 


Total  ' 


Averages' 


year  {number  of  cases! 


Amount 


Per. 
cent 


Mean 


Median 


21 

3,120,274 

2,813,388 

78 

4,976.052 

3,680,968 

22 

4,141,921 

3.987,282 

23 

1,035,220 

841,845 

MH  (11=34) IOS.384.831  58  3.099.554  2,264,862 

19M  (11=33) 97.512,721  68  2,954,931  1,761.115 

\ta  (11=33) 61,188,171  60  2,066,308  1,612.746 

\m  (11=34) 40.085.894  55  1,178,997  1,031,277 

tMR 

19K  (11=34) 76.966,587  42  2,263.723  1,149,466 

1914  (11=32) 45.554.690  32  1.423,584  661,186 

19(2  (11=33) 44.673,709  40  1,353.749  1,024,595 

1980  (11  =  33) 33.063.611  45  1,001.928  895.052 

•\mt  acMes  daU  oriy  to  candMes  on  ttc  general  election  baki 
(pmy  wi  iMBil  eUigi  acMy  contaed);  pmury  losers  are  excluded 
■Mis  acMe  WaljUinemaits  mnis  transfers  among 
s  to  the  hwyw  election  cyde. 


AlCanidates 

K86  (N  =  68) 

1984  (N  =  65) 

1982  (N=  66)  

1980  (N  =  67) 

Party  Affiliation 
temoctats: 

1986  (N  =  34)    . 

1984  (N  =  33) 

1982  (N  =  33) 

1980  (N  =  34) 

lepiMcans 

1986  (N  =  34) 

1984  (N  =  32) 

1982  (N  =  33) 

1980  (N  =  33)- 

Type  of  Candidate 
hcuntients 

1986  (N  =  28) 

1984  (N  =  29),.., 

1982  (N  =  30) 

1980  (N  =  25) 
tlutenfers 

1986  (N  =  28) 

1984  (N  =  28) 


.  $198,842,703 

.    153,533,557 

123.842,838 

79,717,175 


80,297,046 
71,093,918 
62,015,562 
40,932,620 

118,545,657 
82,439,639 
61.827,276 
38,784.555 


101.403,611 
75,687,770 
56,014,157 
33,652.937 

57.535.584 
34.973.002 


100  $2,924,157  $2,224,780 

100  2,362,055  1,262,056 

100  1,876.407  1.410,629 

lOO  1.189.809  1,046,795 


40  2,361,678  2,035,873 

46  2,154,361  1,154,215 

50  1,879.259  1,429,773 

51  1.203.901  976,776 

60  3,487,637  2,682,393 

54  2,576,239  1,346.708 

50  1,873,554  1,260,786 

49  1.175,290  1.142,845 


51  3,621,558  2,485.263 

49  2.609,923  1,751,714 

45  1.867.139  1,678,252 

42  1,346,117  1,153,202 

29  2,054,842  1,228,174 

23  1,249.036  667,550 


1982  (»  =  30) 40,505,717  33  1,350,191  1,040.537 

1980  (K  =  26) 27,318.283  34  1.050.703  914.118 

Qpaiseatt 

1986  (»  =  12) 39.903.508  20  3.325.292  2.984,936 

1984  (tl  =  8) 42,872,785  28  5,359,098  3,859,986 

1982  *  =  61 27,322,964  22  4,553,827  4,254,544 

1980(11  =  16) 18,745,955  24  1,171.622  1,013,411 

Eledon  Outcome 

Winners: 

1986  (l(  =  34)  113,868,540  57  3,349,075  2,374,175 

1984  *  =  33) 102,481,509  67  3,105,500  1,798,435 

1982  91  =  33) 73,013,251  59  2,212,523  1,660,005 

1980  91  =  34) 44,149,922  55  1,298.527  1,148,024 

Losers 

1986(11  =  34)  84,974,163  43  2,499,240  1,501.893 

1984  ftl  =  32)  51.052,048  33  1,595,377  798,425 

1982  91  =  33) 50,829,587  41  1,540,291  1,154,879 

1980  91  =  33) 35,567,253  45  1.077,796  957,747 

*  Inchites  eipetdtures  (as  prowded  in  Table  1)  phis  party  coordinated 
expenditwts  on  belialf  of  candidates  (as  allowed  under  i  US.C  441a(d)),  for 
candidatei  on  thejennal  election  baMot,  table  covers  prmaiy  and  general 
election  activity  mnnned- 

'  Expelditures  amounts  include  total  dKbursements  minus  transfers  among 
affiliated  (ommittees  for  the  Iwo^year  election  cyde 

'  The  man  is  the  total  amounl  dmded  by  Itie  numtier  of  cases  The  median 
is  the  piiit  at  which  half  the  cases  are  less  than  and  half  the  cases  are 
greater  tlwi  the  number 

Source! 

1980-14  US  Federal  Election  Commission  Reports  on  Fmanoal  Activity, 
1979-80,  1981-82,  1983-84  Final  Reports  US  Senate  and  House  Cam- 
paigns laiuary  1982,  October  1983.  and  November  1985  (computer  tapes) 

1986:  US  Federal  Election  Commission  Direct  Access  System.  March  3. 
1987  Ptrty  contributions  data  are  from  reports  on  file  at  FEC,  party 
coordinaW  eipenditures  data  are  from  the  Democratic  Senatorial  Campaign 
Committel  and  the  National  Republican  Senatorial  Committee  Democratic  data 
are  adiulled  slightly,   based  on  conversations  with  State  party  officials 


TABLE  3.  ADJUSTED  RECEIPTS  AND  SOURCES  OF  FUNDS  OF  MAJOR  PARTY  SENATE  CANDIDATES:  1980-86* 


Year  (number  of  cases) 


Source  of  funds ' 


Adiusted 
receipts ' 


PACs' 

(percenl) 


Political 
parties* 
(percent) 


Other' 


Total  other 
(percent) 


Individuals' 
(percent) 


Candidates ' 
(percent) 


Miscellaneous 

(percent) 


AlcairfMB: 
Totab: 

1986 - — .      . 

1 1  -  El  1                                            

$199,020,714 

$44,970,806 

23% 
$27,890,017 

18% 
$21,791,044 

17% 
$15,727,232 

19% 

$17,899,59) 
9% 

$11,498,031 
7^ 

$12,160,511 

$7,710,131 
91 

$136,150,311 

68% 

$118,018,085 

75% 

$92,746,094 

73%  . 
$58,082,655 
71%  ,, 

$124,438,489 

63% 

$95,328,618 

61% 

N/A 

N/A 

$2,736,998 

1% 

$13,470,025 

9% 

N/A 

$8,974,824 

$9,219,442 
6% 
N/A 

1314                                         

„    ._ $157,406,137 

m^RM                                     

1912                                           ._ 

$126,697,654 

IM    ftk\ 

1910                                                                 

,., $81,520,035 

N/A 

N/A 

(11-67) 

1«K  m-ADl 

„ $2,926,775 

$661,335 
429,077 
330,167 
234,735 

767.196 
407,708 
287,335 
221,988 

$263,228         $2,002,210 
176,89            1,815,663 
184,251          1,405,244 
115,07              866,905 

163,06            1,406,400 
105,238             910,723 
95,44              923,789 
65.21              749.260 

$1,829,978 

1,466,594 

N/A 

N/A 

1.334,831 

672,203 

N/A 

N/A 

$40,250 

207,231 

N/A 

N/A 

$131,983 

141,838 

N/A 

N/A 

60.831 

70,858 

N/A 

N/A 

1914  (11-65)                                                 

, 2.421.633 

19J2  (11-66) 

1.919.661 

1910  (N-67) 

1,216,717 

Meta: 

1918  (N    68) 

_.         2,341.722 

1414  IN    fA\ 

1349  496 

1912  (11-66) 

N/A 

N/A  • 
N/A 

1980(11-67) - 

N/A 

Pwty  affifabon.  Denocnts: 
Tolals: 

1916                         _ 

$82,109,395 

$19,989,544 

24% 
$12,975,151 

18% 
$10,839,451 

17% 
$7,343,262 

18% 

$7,025,708       $55,094,145 

9»                 67% 
$4,389,191       $55,778,029 

6«                 76% 
$2,844,538       $50,338,528 

4*                 79% 
$1,613,3*       $32,870,435 

41k                79%. 

$50,057,935 
61% 

$40,991,252 
56% 
N/A 

$1,740,835 

2% 

$11,001,615 

15% 

N/A 

$3,295,375 
4% 

$3,785,162 
5% 
N/A 

(i/A 

{H  -  34)                                            .„ 

1914 

$73,142,378 

(11-33) 

19S2 

$64,022,513 

(11-33) 

1980         

$41,827,073 

N/A 

N/A 

(11-34) 

«Mra«(nn): 
19K  (N=34) 

_ $2,414,982 

$587,928 
393,186 
328.468 
215,978 

639,286 
404,905 
290.259 
211.993 

$206,638         $1,620,416 
133,006          1,690,243 
86,lS           1.525,410 
39,540            966,778 

108,7«          1,230,492 
32,10)            910,723 
75.011          1.029.096 
41.213            738,488 

$1,472,292 

1,242.159 

N/A 

N/A 

1.152.383 

672,203 

K/A 

N/A 

$51,201 

N/A 
N/A 

0 

0 

N/A 

N/A 

$96,923 
114,702 

N/A 
N/A 

38,128 

53,677 

N/A 

N/A 

1984  (N  -  33)                                 

_ 2,216,436 

1982(11=33) - 

1980  (»=34) - - 

1986(11=34)         — 

1,940,076 

.„ 1,230  208 

2,145,826 

1984(11-33)                                        

_ 1,293.137 

1982(11=33) 

1980  (11-34) 

- N/A 

N/A 

ToMc 

1986                                            

$1 16.91 1.319 

$24,981,262 

21% 

$14,914,866 

$10,873,8! 
$7,108,1: 

1       $81,056,166 
i                69% 
7       $62,240,756 

$74,380,554 

64% 

$54,337,366 

$996,163 

0% 

$2,468,410 

$5,679,449 
$5,434,980 

(11-34) 

1984 

$84  263  759 
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Source  of  funds ' 


Year  (number  of  cases) 


Admsted 
receipts ' 


PCs' 
(percent) 


Pohtcal 
parties ' 
(percent) 


Olher> 


Total  other 

(percenl) 


Indmduals* 

(percent) 


Candabtes' 

(percent) 


(percent) 


(N=32) 
1982 

(N  =  33) 
1980 

(N  =  33), 


18%  8%  74% 

$62,675,141       $10,951,593  $9,315,982  $42,407,566 

17%  15%  68% 

$39,692,962         $8,383,970  $6,096,762  $25,212,230 

21%  15%  64% 


64% 
$N/A 


$N/A 


3% 
$N/A 


$PI/A 


Average  (mean) 

1986  (N  =  34) 

1984  (N=32),„. 

1982  (N  =  33) 

1980  (N=33) 

an: 

1986  (N  =  34) 

1984  (N  =  32) 

1982  (N  =  33) 

1980  (N  =  33) 

Type  of  candriale,  incumbents 
Totals 

1986 

(N  =  28) „.. 

1984 

(N  =  29) 

1982 

(N  =  30)  _, 

1980         

(N  =  25)    


$3,438,568 

2,633.242 
1.899,247 
1,202,817 


2,788,311 

1.402.947 

N/A 

N/A 

$101,762,111 

$78,446,985 

""$58,262,604 
$34,715,684 


$734,743 
466,490 
331.866 
254,060 

874,630 
414.580 
261.679 
235475 


$319,820 
222,151 
282.302 
184,750 

225.073 
154.474 
223,311 
139.353 


$2,384,005 

1.945,024 

1.285,078 

764,007 

1.802,226 
928,889 
843.855 
754.714 


$2,187,563 
1,698,043 

N/A 
N/A 

1,721.168 
713.115 

N./A 
N/A 


$29,299 
77,137 

N/A 
N/A 


N/A 
N/A 


$25,084,990 

25% 
$17,921,614 

23% 
$14,270,887 

24% 
$7,720,183 

22% 


J7.627.918 

7% 
$4,076,017 

5% 
$3,656,804 

6% 
$1466,178 

4% 


$69  049,203 

68»'. 

$56,449,354 

$40,334513 

69°* 

$25,529,323 

n\ 


$63,953,921 
63«'. 

$51,64C,839 
66% 

N/A 

N/A 


$885,808 

1% 
$291,789 

0% 
N/A 

N/A 


Average  (mean) 

1986  (N  = 

1984  (N 

1982  (N 

1980  (N 

Median: 

1986  (N 

1984  (N 

1982  (N 

1980  (N 


28),, 
29).. 
30).. 
25).. 

28).. 
29), 
30), 
25),, 


Type  of  candidate,  chataigen 
Totals. 

1986 

(N=28) 

1984 , 

(N  =  28) , 

1982  

(N  =  30)  

1980    - 

(N  =  26)    „ 


Average  (mean) 

1986  (N  =  28) 

1984  (N  =  28)„,. 

1982  (N  =  30)..,. 

1980  (N  =  26) 

Median 

1986  (N  =  28)„.. 

1984  (N  =  28),... 

1982  (N  =  30) 

1980  (N  =  26)    - 

Type  ol  candidate,  open  seal. 
Totals 

1986   

(N=12) 

1984      

(N  =  8) 

1982 _ 

(N  =  6) 

1980    -, 

(N  =  16) 


Average  (mean) 

1986  {N  =  12) ,,. 

1984  (N  =  8) 

1982  (N  =  6) 

1980  (N  =  16)  . 
Medun 

1986  (N  =  12),.. 

1984  {N  =  8) 

1982  (N  =  6) 

1980  (N  =  16),. 

Electnn  outcome,  winners 
Totals: 

1986 

(N  =  34) 

1984 

(N=33) 

1982 

(N=33) 

1980 

(»=34) 

Average  (mem): 
1986  (N  =  34) 
1984  (N  =  33). 
1982  (N  =  33). 
1980  (N=34), 


$3,634,361 
2,705,068 
1,942,087 
1,388,627 

2,788,311 
1,779,792 

N/A 
N/A 


$895,893 
617,987 
475,696 
308,807 

949,494 
653,749 
456,271 
291,596 


$272,426 
140,552 
121,893 
58,647 

106,681 
103,839 
88  893 
46,332 


$2  466,043 
1  946,529 
1,344,497 
1,021,173 

1715,532 

1,006.559 

N.'A 

839.426 


$2,284,069 
1  780,925 

N/A 
N/A 

1  568.933 

949,175 
N/A 
N  A 


$31,636 

10.062 

N.'A 
N'A 

0 

0 

N/A 

N/A 


$57,662,501 
"$35,514,680 
"'$40751,752 
"$27,722,771 


$10,416,998 

18"^ 
$5,908,484 

17% 
$4,793,982 

\7'k 
$4,968,524 

18% 


$7,493,633 

13% 
$4,192,810 

12% 
$5,909,175 

15% 
$3,708,665 

13% 


$39  751.870 

69% 
$25,413,386 

72% 
$30  048,595 

74% 
$19  045,582 

69% 


$35,006,156 
61% 

$23,033,930 
65% 
N/A 

N'A 


$1,850,436 

3% 

$949,554 

3% 
N/A 

N/A 


$2,059,375 
1,268,381 
1,358,392 
1,066,260 

1,260,556 
670,802 

N/A 
N/A 


$372,036 
210,017 
159,799 
191,097 

161,710 
94,897 
146,025 
100,746 


$267,630 
149,743 
196,973 
142,641 

154,733 
98,717 

112,747 
80,581 


$1,419,710 

907,621 

1.001,620 

732.522 

751,169 
407  494 
654,118 
630  215 


$1750.220 

872640 

N  A 

N/A 

666.955 

335,662 

N/A 

N  A 


$66,087 
33.913 

N.'A 
N'A 

2.505 
500 
N  A 
N/A 


$39,956,102 
$43,444,472 
$27,683,298 
$19,081,580 


$9,468,818 

24% 

$4,059,919 

9% 

$2,726,175 

10«/. 

$3,038,525 

16 


$2778,046 
7% 

$3,229,208 
7% 

$2.594  537 
9% 

$2,535295 
13% 


$27  349.238 

69% 

$36155,345 

030^ 

$22,362  586 
81% 

$13  507  760 
71% 


$25478412 
64% 

$20  647.849 
48% 

N.'A 

N'A 


$754 

O"* 

$12,228,682 

28% 

N/A 

N/A 


$3,299,675 
5.430.559 
4.613.883 
1.192.599 

2,917,916 

3,860,282 

N/A 

N/A 


$789,068 
507,490 
454,363 
189,908 

797,565 
387,447 
351,908 
225,235 


$231,504 
403,651 
432,423 
158  456 

227  584 
332.593 
284,096 

77.913 


$2279,103 

4  519,418 

3  727.098 

844.235 

2.270,190 

3.256.572 

3  797.508 

682  466 


$2,123201 
2.580.981 

N/A 
N  A 

1.805.107 
1721  112 

N/A 
N/A 


$63 
1,528,585 

N/A 
N/A 

0 
253,672 

N/A 
N/A 


$114,703,087 

$105,914,384 

"  $75,521,860 

"  $45,802,035 


$28,916,625 

25% 
$19,963,030 

19«<, 
$15,643,773 

21% 
$10,224,095 

22% 


$9,149,454 
8% 

$5,505,423 
5% 

$5,414,296 
7% 

$4,656,561 
10"* 


$76637.008 

67% 
$80,445,931 

76% 
$54,463,791 

72'i, 
$30,921,379 

68% 


$69,423,970 
61% 

$65,038,656 
61% 
N/A 

N/A 


$1,647,379 

1% 

$10411.563 

10% 

N/A 

N/A 


$3,373,620 
3.209,527 
2.288,541 
1,347,119 


$850,489 
604,940 
474,054 
300,709 


$269,102 
166,831 
164,070 
136,958 


$2,254,030 

2,437,755 

1,650,418 

909,452 


$2,041,881 

1,970,868 

N/A 

N/A 


$48,452 

315.502 

N/A 

N/A 


6% 
$N/A 


SN/A 


$167,043 

169,843 

N/A 

N/A 

87,791 
72,801 

N/A 

N/A 


$4,209,474 
4% 

$4,510,726 
6% 

N/A 

N/A 


$150,338 
155,542 

N/A 
N/A 

%,021 

126,223 

N/A 

N/A 


$2,895,278 
5% 

$1,429,902 
4% 

N/A 

N/A 


$103  403 

^'068 

N'A 

N/A 

12,404 
22,467 

N/A 
N/A 


$1,870,072 
5% 

$3,278,814 
8% 

N/A 

N/A 


$155,839 
409,852 

N/A 
N/A 

94,673 
180,232 

N/A 
N/A 


$5,565,659 
5% 

$4,995,712 
5% 
N/A 

N/A 


$163,696 

151.315 

N/A 

N/A 
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whose  chairman  and  ranking  minority 
member  are  Mr.  Levin  and  Mr.  Cohen, 


the  need  for  the  Senate  to  participate 
in  the  North  case.  I  disagree  and  be- 


.«,     14,     ...^..1,J     V,.^     — 1.^«^ 


.£«.W4,»J 


Seymour,  Civil  Action  No.  87-477,  pending  in 
the  United  States  District  Court  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,,  the  constltutionalitv  of 
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Saarceot  finds' 


Tor  (number  of  cases) 


MiusM 
recevts ' 


PCs' 
(peicenti 


PaMcH 
p>ties< 

(perctnl) 


Other' 


raUoHKr 
(pcrcenl) 


mdMtoh'      CwtdMs'      MaalwinB 
(percent)  (percent)  (pocent) 


I1K  (N-M 

7M«D?1 

859.030 
U7.798 
435.52B 
270.824 

130.582 
103.839 
19.596 
75.364 

1.549.616 
910.723 

1.177.908 
787.160 

1.389.979  .. 
1.247.746  .. 
»/* 

N/A 

92.590 

iw  In-n 

_.     ..         1.947.996 

N/A 
N/A 

96.510 

\na  (M-n                          

"/» 

N/A 

i«0  (11-34  .-      _ 

N/A 

N/A 

i/mr                        r       

_ J843I7.627 

SI6.054.lgl 

19S 
7.926.987 

15% 
6,147.271 

12% 
5.503.137 

15% 

$8,750,143 

5.992.612 

12% 

6.746.220 

13% 

3.053.577 

9% 

J59.513.303 

71% 
37.572.154 

73% 
38.282.303 

75% 
27.161.286 

76% 

$55,014,519 

65% 

30.289.962 

59% 

N/A 

N/A 

$1  089.619 

1% 

3.058.462 

6% 

N/A 

$3,409,165 

(■_iit 

4% 

i»?     ::;•■":■•;•"•: "■- 

51.491,753 

4.223730 

(■-77) 

8% 

IW 

._.... ...       51.175.794 

N/A 

lll_33)               _ 

m.. i!.:::::::: ::::...:;:;: :::::::: ..  .:.:.i.... 

M7i«nnn 

H/A 

N/A 

(N~n) 

*-TJ!7iu, 

,. $2,479,930 

•.mm 

$472,182 
247,718 
186.281 
166.762 

271.815 
116.112 
M9.444 
117.197 

$257,357 
187.269 
204.431 
92.53: 

m.m 

107.903 
127,500 
55.590 

$1,750,391 

1  392.880 

1.160.070 

823.069 

937.460 
501,500 
690.995 
511,104 

$1,618,074 

946.571 

H/A 

N/A 

825.976 
385.698 

N/A 

N/A 

$32,048 
95.577 

N/A 
N/A 

0 
3.039 

N/A 
N/A 

$100,270 

HM  (11-17)                            

350  742 

iw  \*~Vi) 

„ ]mm 

N/A 

jfio  jn-^) 

1M3.-!H 

N/A 

IW  (■-1<) 

l.SOPM? 

38.128 

1)14   11-32) ...    _.. 

m.'v 

36.309 

iii?  n-ij                      

»/k 

N/A 

IM  11=33  - - - 

, K/» 

N/A 

ll/A=Mi 


01  Ha  leneri!  Iialol  (pnmirir  ml  general  ttectim  Klmly  cwibined),  pnnury  losers  are  eicluded 
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19K  lU.  Mm  BKliB 


Wll  Ncevb  mmiB  Iratsten  rnmi  alfiliateil  coamtlees  phis  party  coordnuted  expenditures  on  belulf  ol  the  candidate  (as  alkMed  under  2 1 SC.  441a(d)) 

somes,  taaitaies  sum  across roos  Sum  of  percentaies  ol  indwiduals.  candidates,  and  rniscedaneous  is  also  shorn  under  tM  percenta(e  for  'other' 
racsM  by  tlK  FEC  under  Is  su  poupmgs  of    nonoarty  aanmittees"    latnr,  corporate,  non^connecled.  trade/meflilershiii/health.  cooperatives,  and  corporations  without  capital  slock 
uitiilMliuiB   from   parties   aal   oxranated   expenitiires   by   parties   on   hetialt   of   candidates     (In    1984,    the  fatter   accounted   lor   roughly    90   percent    ol   the   party    total ) 
wees.  For  deilioiis  before  1984  the  FEC  M  not  provide  auregate  data  on  individual  and  candidate  conlributnns 
(flnuili  dnd  contributais).  recorded  as  ludi  by  the  EEC 

to  the*  canpaigns  pkis  candidate   loans  unrepaid  at   lime  of   filmg   (le..  candKlale  contribu|ons  phis  (candidale  loans  minus  candidate  loan   repayments]) 

Fidnl  Ekctn  ComnEsan  REports  on  Financial  Activity,  1979-80.  1981-82,  1983-84  Final  reporls  US  Senate  and  flouse  campaigns  January  1982  Oclobei  1983,  and  Novembei  1985  (computer  tapes) 
an.  Diract  Access  System.  Mar  3.  1987  Party  contnfeutnns  data  are  from  rooits  on  file  at  FEC.  party  coordinated  expenditures  ^ta  are  from  the  Democratic  Senatorial  Campaign  Committee  and  the 
Duwcjalic  data  are  adjusted  slightiy.  basd  on  conwrsations  mth  Slate  party  oniaals 


DIRECTINO  SENATE  LEGAL 
CX}UNSEL  TO  TAKE  CERTAIN 
ACTIONS 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  Mr.  Dole 
and  I  have  discussed  two  resolutions 
which  I  am  about  to  offer. 

I  send  the  first  resolution  to  the 
desk  and  ask  for  its  immediate  consid- 
eration. Mr.  Dole  is  aware  of  the  con- 
tents. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
resolution  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  resolution  (S.  Res.  160)  to  direct  the 
Senate  Legal  Counsel  to  appear  as  amicus 
curiae  in  North  v.  Walsh,  et  al.  and  Deaver 
V.  Seymour. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  the  Senate  will 
proceed  to  its  immediate  consider- 
ation. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider 
the  resolution. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  this  reso- 
lution is  to  direct  the  Senate  legal 
counsel  to  appear  as  amicus  curiae  in 
the  name  of  the  Senate  in  defense  of 
the  constitutionality  of  the  independ- 
ent counsel  law. 

OUver  L.  North  and  Michael  K. 
Deaver  have  brought  separate  actions 
for  declaratory  and  injunctive  relief 
challenging  the  constitutionality  of 
title  VI  of  the  Ethics  in  Government 
Act  of  1978,  as  amended  (28  U.S.C.  sec- 
tions 591-598).  which  provides  for  the 
appointment,  duties,  and  removal  of 
independent  counsels.  In  Lieutenant 


Colonel  North's  case.  District  Judge 
Barrington  D.  Parker  will  hear  argu- 
ments on  March  9  on  the  motion  of 
Independent  Counsel  Lawrence  E. 
Walsh  to  dismiss.  In  Mr.  Deaver's 
action.  District  Judge  Thomas  Pen- 
field  Jackson  issued  a  temporary  re- 
straining order  on  February  25  which 
effectively  restrains  Independent 
Counsel  Whitney  North  Seymour,  Jr., 
from  proceeding  further  toward  an  in- 
dictment of  Mr.  Deaver.  Judge  Jack- 
son will  hear  argument  on  Mr.  Deav- 
er's motion  for  a  preliminary  injunc- 
tion on  March  11. 

The  act  requires  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, upon  receiving  sufficient  infor- 
mation, to  conduct  a  preliminary  in- 
vestigation whether  any  Federal  crimi- 
nal law  has  been  violated  by  any 
person  who  holds,  or  recently  held,  a 
designated  high  ranking  position  in 
the  executive  branch  or  tlie  Pi-esi- 
dcnt's  national  campaign  organization. 
While  the  act's  coverage  is  mandatory 
for  designated  positions,  the  Attorney 
General  has  discretion  whether  to 
apply  for  an  independent  counsel  to 
investigate  and  prosecute  any  other 
person  "if  the  Attorney  General  deter- 
mines that  investigation  of  such 
person  by  the  Attorney  General  or 
other  officer  of  the  Department  of 
Justice  may  result  in  a  personal,  finan- 
cial, or  political  conflict  of  interest." 
The  Attorney  General  relied  on  this 
discretionary  authority  in  applying  for 
an  independent  counsel  in  Lieutenant 
Colonel  North's  matter. 


If  the  Attorney  General  finds  during 
a  preliminary  investigation  reasonable 
grounds  for  further  investigation  or 
prosecution,  the  Attorney  General  ap- 
plies to  a  special  three-judge  division 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  circuit,  ap- 
pointed by  the  Chief  Justice  of  the 
United  States,  for  the  appointment  of 
an  Independent  counsel.  After  the 
court  appoints  the  counsel  and  defines 
the  counsel's  jurLsdiction,  the  counsel 
may  exercise  all  the  investigative  and 
prosecutorial  authority  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice.  The  independent 
counsel  is  subject,  however,  to  removal 
by  the  Attorney  General  for  good 
cause.  The  independent  counsel  may 
seek  judicial  review  of  the  removal  for 
error  of  law  or  fact  before  the  special 
three-judge  division  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  circuit. 

The  Congress  carefully  considered 
the  Nation's  need  for  this  statute,  and 
its  constitutionality,  in  hearings,  re- 
ports, and  debates  between  1973  when 
special  prosecutor  legislation  was  in- 
troduced and  1978  when  the  Ethics  in 
Government  Act  was  enacted.  The 
Congress  again  considered  these  ques- 
tion$  in  1981  and  1982  when  it  reau- 
thorized the  independent  counsel  law 
for  an  additional  5  years,  which  will 
soon  expire.  In  the  coming  months, 
the  Committee  on  Governmental  Af- 
fairs, whose  chairman  and  ranking  mi- 
nority member  are  Mr.  Glenn  and  Mr. 
RoTB,  and  its  Subcommittee  on  Over- 
sight   of    Government    Management, 


whose  chairman  and  ranking  minority 
member  are  Mr.  Levin  and  Mr.  Cohen, 
will  again  be  examining  the  statute  for 
the  purpose  of  possible  amendment 
and  further  reauthorization.  The  sub- 
committee expects  to  hold  hearings  on 
March  19  and  20. 

The  Congress  approved  this  legisla- 
tion in  1978,  and  extended  it  with 
modifications  in  1982,  in  the  firm 
belief  that  it  is  a  constitutional  and 
necessary  response  to  conflicts,  experi- 
enced from  time  to  time  by  the  De- 
partment of  Justice,  in  the  investiga- 
tion and  prosecution  of  high  executive 
branch  officials.  The  resolution  which 
I  am  offering  will  direct  the  Senate 
legal  counsel  to  appear  as  amicus 
curiae  in  the  name  of  the  Senate  in 
these  cases  to  explain,  as  a  friend  of 
the  court,  the  history  of  Congress' 
consideration  of  these  important  mat- 
ters and  the  reasons  for  sustaining  the 
law's  constitutionality. 

IN  SUPPORT  or  RESOLtrriON  DIRECTING  THE 
SENATE  LEGAL  COUNSEL  TO  APPEAR  AS  AMICUS 
TO  DEFEND  THE  CONSTITUTIONALITY  OP  THE 
INDEPENDENT  COUNSEL  STATUTE 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  resolution  being  offered 
by  Senator  Byrd  that  directs  the 
Senate  legal  counsel  to  appear  as 
amicus  curiae  in  North  versus  Walsh, 
et  al..  and  Deaver  versus  Seymour. 

As  my  colleagues  are  aware,  these 
cases  involve  challenges  to  the  inde- 
pendent counsel  provisions  of  the 
Ethics  in  Government  Act  of  1978  on 
the  grounds  that  the  title  VI  of  that 
act  violates  the  constitutional  doctrine 
of  separation  of  powers.  Specifically, 
Oliver  North  has  challenged  the  au- 
thority of  Independent  Counsel  Law- 
rence Walsh  to  investigate  North's 
conduct  in  the  Iran-Contra  affair  and 
Michael  Deaver  sought,  and  was  grant- 
ed on  February  25,  a  temporary  re- 
straining order  which  effectively  re- 
strains Independent  Counsel  Whitney 
North  Seymour,  Jr.,  from  proceeding 
further  toward  an  indictment  of 
Deaver  on  charges  of  perjury  before 
the  grand  jury  and  the  Congress.  Both 
of  these  cases  are  moving  on  a  very 
fast  track:  arguments  on  independent 
Counsel  Walsh's  motion  to  dismiss  in 
the  North  case  will  be  heard  on  March 
9,  with  argument  on  the  Deaver 
motion  being  heard  on  March  11. 

Yesterday,  we  all  learned  yet  an- 
other development  in  these  fast- 
moving  events.  Attorney  General 
Meese  appointed  Mr.  Walsh  as  a  De- 
partment of  Justice  prosecutor  in 
order  to  head  off  the  constitutional 
challenge  facing  the  investigation  of 
the  Iran-Contra  affair.  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Meese  has  caUed  this  step  an  "in- 
surance policy"  to  make  certain  that 
the  investigation  remains  on  solid 
legal  ground  no  matter  what  the  out- 
come of  the  lawsuit  challenging 
Walsh's  status  as  independent  counsel 
may  be.  Some  of  my  colleagues  may 
believe  that  this  action  may  alleviate 


the  need  for  the  Senate  to  participate 
in  the  North  case.  I  disagree  and  be- 
lieve that  it  would  be  short-sighted  to 
view  the  Attorney  General's  actions,  as 
removing  the  threat  that  has  been 
posed  to  the  independent  counsel 
process. 

By  having  independent  counsels  ap- 
pointed by,  and  subject  to  regulations 
promulgated  by.  the  executive  branch, 
we  are  jeopardizing  the  public  confi- 
dence that  the  Congress  sought  to 
achieve  by  crafting  the  Ethics  in  Gov- 
ernment Act.  The  law  recognized  that 
public  confidence  is  best  served  when 
investigations  of  top-level  administra- 
tion officials  who  are  close  to  the 
President  and  the  Attorney  General 
are  conducted  by  someone  outside  the 
Department  of  Justice.  The  Ethics  Act 
does  not  ally  the  independent  counsel 
with  the  legislative  or  judicial 
branches  against  the  executive 
branch.  Rather,  it  provides  for  truly 
independent  investigations  in  only  lim- 
ited circumstances  when  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  should  not  be  called 
upon  to  investigate  itself.  Yes,  there 
are  alternative  means  of  continuing 
the  Iran-Contra  investigation  outside 
the  Ethics  Act.  such  as  the  one  that 
the  Attorney  General  announced  yes- 
terday. What  we  lose  by  employing 
such  alternatives,  however,  is  the  as- 
surance that  allegations  of  criminal 
activity  by  top-level  Government  offi- 
cials are  uncovered  and  investigated 
fully  and  fairly,  free  from  any  taint  of 
conflict  of  interest. 

This  month,  the  Subcommittee  on 
Oversight  of  Government  Manage- 
ment, which  is  chaired  by  Senator 
Levin  and  on  which  I  serve  as  ranking 
minority  member,  will  consider  the  re- 
authorization of  the  independent 
counsel  law.  These  hearings  will  pro- 
vide a  timely  opportunity  to  explore 
the  ramifications  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral's actions  for  the  independent 
counsel  investigations  now  underway 
and  on  future  cases.  The  hearings  will 
also  provide  an  important  opportunity 
for  the  Senate  to  consider  the  consti- 
tutional and  policy  concerns  raised  by 
the  current  challenges  against  the 
Ethics  Act. 

I  believe  it  is  crucial  that  the  Senate 
legal  counsel  be  authorized  today  to 
file  an  amicus  brief  in  both  the  North 
and  Deaver  actions  in  order  to  present 
the  very  strong  position  of  the  Con- 
gress that  the  independent  counsel 
provisions  are  constitutionally  sound.  I 
urge  swift  adoption  of  this  resolution. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  160)  was 
agreed  to. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  resolution,  with  its  preamble,  is 
as  follows: 

S.  Res.  160 

Whereas.  In  the  cases  of  North  v.  Walsh,  et 
oL,  Civil  Action  No.  87-457,  and  Deaver  v. 


Seymour,  Civil  Action  No.  87-477,  pending  in 
the  United  States  District  Court  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  the  constitutionality  of 
Title  VI  of  the  Ethics  in  Government  Act  of 
1978.  as  amended.  28  U.S.C.  1(591-598. 
which  provides  for  the  appointment,  duties, 
and  removal  of  independent  counsels,  has 
been  placed  in  issue: 

Whereas,  pursuant  to  sections  703(c). 
706<a),  and  713(a)  of  the  Ethics  in  Govern- 
ment Act  of  1978,  2  U.S.C.  iS  288b(c), 
2S8e(a).  and  288;(aK1982),  the  Senate  may 
direct  its  Counsel  to  appear  as  amicus  curiae 
in  the  name  of  the  Senate  In  any  legal 
action  in  which  the  powers  and  responsibil- 
ities of  Congress  under  the  Constitution  are 
placed  in  issue.  Now,  therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  Legal  Counsel 
is  directed  to  appear  as  amicus  curiae  in  the 
name  of  the  Senate  in  North  v.  Walsh,  et  aL 
and  Deaver  v.  Seymour  in  support  of  the 
constitutionality  of  Title  VI  of  the  Ethics  in 
Government  Act  of  1978,  as  amended.  28 
U.S.C.  5  591-598. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  reso- 
lution was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOLE  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


DIRECTING  SENATE  LEGAL 
COUNSEL  TO  TAKE  CERTAIN 
ACTION  IN  UNITED  STATES 
VERSUS  TERRENCE  A. 

RUMSEY,  ET  AL 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  have  an- 
other resolution  of  which  I  have  in- 
formed the  distinguished  Republican 
leader.  I  send  it  to  the  desk  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  resolution  (S.  Res.  161)  to  direct  the 
Senate  Legal  Counsel  to  represent  Senator 
Dole  and  to  authorize  the  limited  produc- 
tion of  documents  in  the  case  of  United 
States  V.  Terrence  A.  Rumsey.  et  al. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  the  Senate  will 
proceed  to  its  immediate  consider- 
ation. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider 
the  resolution. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  last  Octo- 
ber 16,  1986.  the  Senate  agreed  to  a 
resolution.  Senate  Resolution  512, 
which  directed  the  Senate  Legal  Coun- 
sel to  represent,  and  authorized  the 
testimony  of,  four  members  of  Senator 
Dole's  personal  staff  who  had  wit- 
nessed a  sit-in  demonstration  at  his 
Hart  Building  office  the  previous 
August.  Although  the  trial  of  the  pro- 
testers was  supposed  to  have  tAken 
place  in  a  prompt  fashion,  it  has  been 
put  off  several  times  until  the  most 
recent  scheduling  of  March  25.  1987. 

In  conjunction  with  that  latest  date, 
the  defendants  have  obtained  subpoe- 
nas for  the  testimony  of  Senator  Dole 
himself  and  for  the  testimony  and  pro- 
duction of  dtxjuments  by  his  executive 
assistant.  This  resolution  would  simply 
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auttooiiie  the  necessary  additional  rep- 
wentatlon  by  the  legal  counsel  as 
well  as  provide  for  the  limited  produc- 
tion of  any  requested  documents 
which  pertain  to  the  defendants  and 
are  both  relevant  and  not  otherwise 
privUecedL 

Mr.  President,  I  move  adoption  of 
the  resolution. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  161)  was 
agreed  to. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  resolution,  with  its  preamble,  is 
as  follows: 

&  Rb.  161 

Whereas,  in  the  case  of  United  States  v. 
Tlerrenee  A.  /t«m«eK  et  at,  Crlm.  No.  M- 
MOfr-86,  et  al..  pending  in  the  Superior 
Court  of^the  District  of  Columbia,  the  de- 
fendants have  obtained  subpoenas  for  the 
testimony  of  Senator  Dole  and  for  the  testi- 
mony of  and  production  of  documents  by 
his  Executive  Assistant.  Betty  Meyer; 

Whereas,  pursuant  to  sections  703(a)  and 
704<aX2>  of  the  Ethics  in  Government  Act 
of  1978.  2  U,&C.  |288b(a)  and  288c(aK2) 
(1982).  the  Senate  may  direct  its  counsel  w 
tepresent  Members  of  the  Senate  with  re- 
ject to  subpoenas  issued  to  them  in  their 
official  capacity: 

Whereas,  by  the  privUeges  of  the  Senate 
of  the  United  SUtes  and  Rule  XI  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  no  evidence 
under  the  control  or  in  the  possession  of  the 
Senate  can,  by  the  Judicial  process,  be  taken 
from  such  control  or  possession  but  by  per- 
miasion  of  the  Senate: 

Whereas,  when  it  appears  ttiat  documents, 
papers  and  records  of  the  Senate  may  be 
needful  for  use  in  any  court  for  the  promo- 
tion of  Justice,  the  Senate  will  take  such 
action  as  will  promote  the  ends  of  justice 
consistent  with  the  privileges  and  rights  of 
the  Senate:  Now,  therefore  be  it 

RetxAvtd,  That  the  Senate  Legal  Counsel 
is  directed  to  represent  Senator  Dole  in  the 
case  of  United  States  v.  Terrence  A.  Rumaey. 
ettd. 

Sec  2.  That  Betty  Meyer  is  authorized  to 
produce  any  documents,  or  portions  thereof, 
in  the  case  of  United  States  v.  Terrence  A. 
Runuey.  et  oL,  wliich  pertain  to  the  defend- 
ants and  are  determined  to  be  both  relevant 
and  not  privileged. 

B4r.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  reso- 
lution was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


RECOGNmON  OP  THE 
MINORITY  LEADER 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  recognises  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Kansas,  the  Republican 
leader. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Chair  and  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader. 


A  VERY  CANDID  SPEECH  ON 
THE  SO-CALLED  TOWER  REPORT 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
first  commend  President  Reagan  for 
what  I  consider  to  be  a  very  candid 
speech  on  the  so-called  Tower  report. 

Let  me  also  commend  former  Sena- 
tor Tower,  former  Senator  Muskie, 
and  General  Scowcroft  for  their  dili- 
gence and  their  efforts  in  trying  to  de- 
termine what  the  facts  are  in  this  case. 

My  own  view  is  that  the  President 
now  has  a  fresh  start.  There  is  now  a 
window  of  opportunity  created  along 
with  the  President's  speech;  by  the  ap- 
pointment of  our  former  colleague, 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee, Mr.  Baker,  who  will  certainly 
do  an  outstanding  job  as  chief  of  staff; 
Mr.  Carlucci  as  National  Security  Ad- 
viser; Ambassador  Abshire,  who  will  be 
dealing  with  the  Iranian  matter  for 
the  President;  the  announcement  that 
William  Weljster  would  be  nominated 
CIA  Director.  So  there  is  a  lot  of  good 
news. 

Some  have  said,  why  did  it  take  so 
long?  Why  were  these  changes  not 
made  earlier?  I  cannot  answer  that 
question.  But  they  have  been  made. 
And  I  believe  they  represent  a  sort  of 
new  day  at  the  White  House. 

We  wiU  see  a  very  active  President. 
He  is  in  good  health.  He  is  alert.  He  is 
in  charge.  There  is  no  doubt  about 
that.  So  I  join  others  who  have  ex- 
pressed their  hope— Members  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle— that  this  will  get  us 
back  on  track.  We  have  a  lot  of  legisla- 
tive work  to  do  now  and  in  the  next  2. 
3,  or  4  months.  We  will  need  to  focus 
on  that  and  use  all  of  our  energies  in 
the  legislative  arena.  We  shall  need 
the  President's  help.  We  need  a  strong 
President.  We  have  a  strong  President. 
We  will  have  a  strong  President  for 
the  next  22  months.  I  believe  most 
Americans,  regardless  of  party,  will  be 
grateful  for  that. 


PRESIDENTIAL  CERTIFICATION 
ON  CONTRA  AID 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
one  indication  that  the  President  is 
doing  precisely  what  he  should  be 
doing.  Yesterday,  he  sent  to  Congress 
the  certification  required  to  permit  re- 
lease of  the  last  $40  million  in  Contra 
aid  voted  by  the  99th  Congress.  That 
starts  the  clock  ticking  on  the  period 
in  which  the  Congress  can  block  ex- 
penditure of  these  funds. 

I  assimie  we  will  have  rather  exten- 
sive debate  over  this  issue  during  the 
next  couple  of  weeks.  This  morning,  I 
want  to  make  only  three  brief  com- 
ments. 

First,  I  hope  all  of  us  will  keep  in 
mind  that,  despite  all  the  "bomb- 
shells;" All  the  revelations  that  we 
have  seen  growing  out  the  Iran  arms 
sale  situation,  there  has  been  no  evi- 
dence that  anyone  in  the  Contra  lead- 
ership or  organization  has  done  any- 


thing wrong.  It  would  be  unfair,  pure 
and  simple,  to  punish  the  "Contras" 
for  the  mistakes  of  administration  of- 
ficials. 

Second,  this  is  not  one  of  those 
"inslde-the-beltway"  issues  we  hear  so 
much  about.  And  it  should  not  be  a 
partisan  issue.  There  are  republicans 
on  both  sides;  there  are  Democrats  on 
both  sides.  Ultimately,  it  is  a  question 
of  Whether  the  United  States— and, 
specifically,  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States— will  keep  its  word  and 
live  up  to  its  commitments  to  people 
who  have  cast  their  lot  with  America. 
We  $aid  we  would  provide  this  money 
to  the  Contras.  We  voted  to  do  so,  fair 
and  square.  We  should  do  so. 

Let's  not  kid  ourselves:  If  we  turn 
our  backs  on  the  "Contras"  now,  there 
will  be  two  victims— not  only  the  Con- 
tras, who  will  be  left  high  and  dry.  but 
also  the  credibility  of  the  United 
States  and  the  credibility  of  Congress. 

Finally,  I  know  that  many  in  the 
Senate  oppose  this  aid.  I  do  not  ques- 
tion the  sincerity  of  their  views.  I  only 
hope  that— if  they  decide  to  make  this 
fight  to  block  the  aid— they  will  follow 
both  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  law  we 
passed  and  the  commitment  we  made 
last  year. 

If  opponents  of  this  aid  want  to  try 
to  block  it,  fair  enough.  The  law  pro- 
vides a  simple,  wide-open  procedure, 
with  a  binding  up  or  down  vote.  We 
can  face  the  issue  squarely,  put  the 
pollqy  on  the  table,  and  stand  up  and 
be  counted.  That  is  what  the  law  pro- 
vides; that  is  what  a  commonsense  ap- 
proach to  legislating  and  policymaking 
dictates. 

So,  let's  not  muddy  this  issue  up 
with  phony  "moratoriums"  and  aid, 
whidh  are  really  aimed  at  killing  the 
aid.  That  is  already  being  ginned  up 
on  tjie  House  side.  Let's  not  turn  this 
issue  into  a  parliamentary  circus,  so 
the  real  policy  issue  disappears  in  a 
series  of  procedural  maneuvers. 

The  issue  is  clear.  The  American 
people  have  the  right  to  know  where 
we  stand  on  this  issue. 

I  must  say  on  this  issue,  there  are 
probably  more  people  against  aid,  be- 
cause the  care  for  it  has  never  been 
pronerly  articulated  by  the  adminis- 
tration, than  there  are  for  it.  But  it 
seems  to  me  we  have  made  this  com- 
mitment, and  we  ought  to  carry  it  out. 
I  hope  we  can  have  a  vote  as  quickly 
as  possible. 


BICENTENNIAL  MINUTE 

MAKCR  6,  193i:  THE  KARBLE  ROOM 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  on  March 
6,  1921,  66  years  ago  today,  the  Wash- 
ington Evening  Star  reported  a  change 
in  the  Senate  that  Senators  continue 
to  enjoy  today.  "Famous  Marble  Room 
To  Become  Retreat  for  Senators," 
read  the  headline,  and  the  accompany- 
ing itory  told  of  the  decision  reached 


the  day  before  to  close  the  Marble 
Room  to  all  but  Senators.  In  explain- 
ing how  the  future  policy  would  work, 
the  Star  also  revealed  how  the  Marble 
Room  had  been  used  in  the  past: 

Hereafter,  visitors  calling  upon  the  Sena- 
tors while  the  Senate  is  sitting  will  send  in 
their  cards,  as  at  present,  from  the  recep- 
tion room  adjoining  the  Senate.  *  *  *  But  in- 
stead of  t)eing  invited  into  the  Marble 
Room,  if  the  Senators  desire  to  see  them, 
the  visitors  will  wait  in  this  "anteroom" 
until  the  Senators  come  out  to  them. 

Senators  gave  two  reasons  for  the 
change:  first,  the  cloakrooms,  where 
Senators  had  retired  with  their  col- 
leagues, were  getting  too  crowded  and 
stuffy;  and,  second,  so  many  lobbyists 
had  begtm  to  clog  the  Marble  Room 
that  Senators  could  not  make  their 
way  through  the  congestion. 

Mr.  President,  the  Marble  Room  is 
aptly  named.  Its  ceiling,  pilasters,  and 
columns  are  of  veined  Italian  marble, 
and  the  walls  and  wainscoting  are  of 
dark  brown  Tennessee  marble.  Huge 
mirrors  reflect  and  re-reflect  the  mag- 
nificent crystal  chandelier  to  give  the 
illusion  of  endless  halls  and  fireplaces. 

This  room,  and  those  fireplaces, 
have  a  colorful  history.  Not  long  after 
this  Chamber  and  the  Marble  Room 
were  completed  in  1859,  the  Civil  War 
broke  out.  Union  troops  were  actually 
quartered  here  in  this  Chamber  and  in 
the  surrounding  rooms.  In  1869,  Harp- 
er's magazine  reported  that  the  sol- 
diers who  called  the  Marble  Room 
home,  "hung  this  white  place  full  of 
flitches  of  bacon,  slices  of  which  our 
hungry  sentinels  toasted  on  their  jack- 
knives  at  roaring  fires  in  the  chimney- 
place." 


SENATOR  DOLE'S  BICENTENNIAL 
MINUTES 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
distinguished  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Yes,  Mr.  President,  I 
yield. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Republican  leader 
for  yielding.  I  also  congratulate  him 
on  these  very  interesting  vignettes  he 
is  relating  at  regular  intervals.  They 
are  very  interesting. 

The  Senate  and  the  House  were  to 
have  convened  on  March  4,  1789, 
which  would  have  been  on  the  day 
before  yesterday.  Wednesday,  198 
years  ago.  And  incidentally,  the  days 
of  the  calendar  today  comport  precise- 
ly with  the  days  and  dates  of  the  cal- 
endar in  1789.  It  was  Wednesday,  1789, 
March  4,  that  the  Congress  was  to 
have  convened,  but  it  was  1  month  and 
2  days— April  6,  1789— before  the 
Senate  was  able  to  establish  a  quonmi. 
In  other  words,  on  April  6,  1  month 
from  today.  198  years  ago,  the  Senate 
first  established  a  quorum,  1  month 
and  2  days  late.  There  had  been  a 
storm  that  delayed  the  Members  in 
coming.  On  that  first  day,  though, 
that  the  Senate  was  to  have  convened. 


which  was  March  4,  1789,  198  years 
ago  on  this  past  Wednesday  of  this 
week,  only  eight  Senators  were  there: 
two  from  Connecticut,  two  from  Penn- 
sylvania, two  from  New  Hampshire, 
one  from  Georgia,  and  one  from  Mas- 
sachusetts. Those  eight  Senators,  after 
about  a  week,  sent  a  letter  to  the 
other  Members  who  were  supposed  to 
have  been  there.  In  New  York,  of 
course,  the  legislature  had  not  yet 
elected  Senators.  In  those  days  at  the 
beginning  of  our  Republic,  and  up 
until  1913,  the  State  legislatures  se- 
lected Senators. 

But  just  so  that  the  distinguished 
Republican  leader  and  I  might  com- 
miserate with  one  another  about  the 
difficulty  of  getting  a  quorum  once  in 
a  while  where,  that  is  a  problem  which 
attached  itself  from  the  very  begin- 
ning to  this  institution.  I  congratulate 
the  distinguished  Republican  leader 
for  his  interesting  and  informative  vi- 
gnettes. I  have  found  them  to  be  de- 
lightful and  I  look  forward  to  hearing 
him  as  he  continues  with  his  program 
of  doing  these  from  time  to  time. 
These  will  be  helpful  to  all  of  us  in 
having  a  better  understanding  of  the 
very  colorful  history  of  the  Senate  and 
some  of  the  Members  who  have  sat  in 
the  Senate  in  years  gone  by.  I  thank 
my  friend  for  yielding. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader.  Very  frankly, 
I  took  my  inspiration  from  the  out- 
standing statements  that  the  majority 
leader  has  delivered  on  the  floor  about 
the  history  of  the  Senate  and  tried  to 
catch  in  1  minute's  time  a  series  of 
these  historic  events,  which  I  will  con- 
tinue through  the  100th  Congress  be- 
cause this  is  a  very  historic  Congress.  I 
thank  the  majority  leader. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  Republican 
leader. 


courtesy.    We    both    have    planes   to 
catch;  mine  just  leaves  a  little  earlier. 


RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR 
HEINZ 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Heinz]  is  recognized. 


TRANSFER  OF  SPECIAL  ORDER 
TIME 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  if  I  might 
ask  consent  for  one  other  item.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  special 
order  time  for  Mr.  Armstrong  be 
under  the  control  of  Mr.  Heinz. 

The  PRESIDE^rr  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MELCHER  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  Montana  is  recognized. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Senator 
Heinz  may  precede  my  remarks  and 
that  my  renuu-ks  be  immediately  after 
Mr.  Heinz. 

The  PRESIDEl^  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  first  let 
me  express  my  appreciation  to  the 
Senator  from  Montana  for  allowing 
me  to  precede  him.  By  right  and 
precedent,  he  should  have  preceded 
me  and  I  am  grateful  to  him  for  this 


MEDICARE  AND  MEDICAID  PA- 
TIENT AND  PROGRAM  PRO- 
TECTION ACT 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  when  the 
Congress  adjourned  last  October,  at 
least  one  important  legislative  item 
was  left  unfinished.  I  am  talldng  about 
a  bill  to  protect  our  Nation's  elderly 
and  poor  from  unfit  and  fraudulent 
health  care  practitioners. 

The  Medicare  and  Medicaid  Patient 
and  Program  Protection  Act  made  it 
through  the  Finance  Committee  with 
strong  bipartisan  support  last  fall,  but 
the  press  of  tax  reform;  budget  recon- 
ciliation, and  other  issues  prevented  a 
full  vote  by  this  body.  I  am  introduc- 
ing an  updated  version  of  this  bill 
today,  and  would  urge  a  speedy  pas- 
sage. It  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  let 
yet  another  year  go  by  without  enact- 
ing these  enhanced  protections  against 
waste,  fraud,  and  abuse  in  our  Federal 
health  care  programs. 

The  broad  bipartisan  support  for 
this  legislation  on  both  sides  of  the 
Hill  is  reflected  by  its  cosponsors. 
Joining  me  today  in  introducing  this 
legislation      are      Senators      Glenn, 

MlTCHEIX,         DURENBERGER,         BRADLET, 

Rockefeller,  and  Melcher.  The  iden- 
tical bill  was  introduced  yesterday  in 
the  House  by  Representatives  Gradi- 
soN.  Stark,  Waxman,  Maoigan. 
Wyden,  and  a  number  of  others. 

Mr.  President,  our  major  Federal 
health  programs.  Medicare  and  Medic- 
aid, serve  this  country's  most  vulnera- 
ble populations.  It  is  a  blatant  short- 
coming in  Government  oversight  when 
incompetent  or  dangerous  doctors, 
banned  in  one  State  or  from  one  of 
these  programs,  can  move  to  another 
State  to  practice  or  continue  to  treat 
patients  in  the  other  program.  A  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  [GAOl  study 
released  to  the  Aging  Committee  at  a 
May  1984  investigative  hearing,  re- 
vealed shocking  evidence  of  just  such 
activity. 

The  GAO  report  identified  328  doc- 
tors, osteopaths,  dentists,  chiroprac- 
tors, E>odiatrists,  and  pharmacists  who 
had  their  licenses  suspended  or  re- 
voked for  a  year  or  more  by  authori- 
ties in  Michigan,  Pennsylvania,  and 
Ohio  for  such  serious  offenses  as 
fraudulent  billing,  sexual  abuse  of  pa- 
tients, incompetence  and  negligence. 
Even  more  disturbing  than  the  initial 
occurrence  of  these  offenses  is  the  fact 
that  well  over  one-third  of  these  prac- 
titioners held  licenses  in  other  States 
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and  nuny  continued  to  treat  Federal 
patients  after  having  been  sanctioned. 

For  the  50  million  Americans  for 
whom  Medicare  and  Medicaid  are  the 
health  care  lifelines,  loopholes  which 
allow  this  State  hopping  and  program 
switching  represent  a  direct  threat. 
And  because  many  of  these  incompe- 
tent practitioners  also  treat  privately 
insured  patients,  all  Americans  are  at 
risk.  At  the  May  1984  hearing,  we 
heard  testimony  estimating  that  as 
many  as  36  million  Americans  may  un- 
knowingly place  life,  limb,  and  liveli- 
hood in  the  hands  of  unfit  doctors 
each  year. 

Let  me  illustrate  how  serious  and 
shocking  a  problem  we  face  with  a  few 
case  studies  from  the  committee's  in- 
vestigation. 

Dr.  S.  a  surgeon,  performed  a  series 
of  extensive  and  dangerous  back  sur- 
geries on  a  number  of  patients  in  Cali- 
fornia. As  a  direct  result  of  his  gross 
negligence  and  incompetence,  one 
woman  died.  When  he  lost  his  license 
In  Califomia,  he  took  up  practice  in 
ICichlgan  and  continued  to  receive 
Federal  reimbursement  under  both 
Medicare  and  Medicaid.  It  took  Michi- 
gan 6  years  to  finally  revoke  his  li- 
cense. That  was  almost  7  years  ago. 
When  last  heard  from.  Dr.  S  had  hung 
out  a  shingle  in  New  York  State  and 
was  still  eligible  to  treat  federally 
sponsored  patients  and  bill  the  tax- 
payer under  Medicare  and  Medicaid. 

An  equally  appalling  case  is  that  of 
Dr.  T.  A  convicted  felon,  who  never 
graduated  from  medical  school.  Dr.  T 
lied  and  connived  his  way  through 
three  States.  He  lost  his  license  in 
California,  after  admitting  that  the 
medical  school  he  had  supposedly 
"graduated"  from  in  Hanoi  did  not 
exist.  A  Federal  court  found  him 
guilty  of  submitting  false  "new  drug" 
studies  to  the  FDA  later  in  that  same 
year— but  Dr.  T  meanwhile  had  taken 
up  practice  in  Arizona.  Arizona  re- 
voked his  license  when  he  failed  a 
State-ordered  medical  competence  ex- 
amination; but  it  took  several  more 
months  before  Ohio  caught  up  with 
him  for  falsifying  documents  and  he 
surrendered  his  license  in  that  State. 
Nevada  finally  revoked  his  license,  but 
stayed  the  revocation  and  ordered  5 
years'  probation.  That  probation 
period  ends  this  November.  Incredible 
though  it  may  seem.  Dr.  T  still  is  enti- 
tled to  treat  Medicare  and  Medicaid 
patients  in  Nevada. 

Mr.  President,  what  is  truly  trou- 
bling is  that  the  Secretary  of  DHHS 
lacks  the  authority  needed  to  prevent 
Dr.  S.  Dr.  T  and  their  like  from  risking 
the  health  of  beneficiaries  in  our  Fed- 
eral programs.  If  either  of  these  prac- 
titioners had  lost  his  driver's  license 
for  drunk  driving,  his  name  would 
have  gone  into  a  national  registry  and 
he  prol»bly  would  not  be  given  a  driv- 
er's license  in  another  State.  Yet  we 
have  no  nationwide  system  in  place  to 


identify  doctors  who  threaten  lives  in 
their  day-to-day  medical  practices  or 
adequate  enforcement  authority  to 
revoke  their  eligibility  to  participate 
io  Federal  programs. 

The  absence  of  coordination  among 
States  allows  these  dangerous,  crimi- 
nal doctors  to  hop  from  Pennsylvania, 
to  Califomia  to  Michigan— to  mislead 
and  mistreat  patients  in  any  one  of 
the  50  States.  Current  restrictions  on 
the  Government's  authority,  in  fact, 
mean  a  doctor  can  be  banned  in  49 
States  and  still  bill  the  Government 
for  treating  Medicare  and  Medicaid 
patients  in  the  50th.  Dr.  R  is  a  case  in 
point.  Dr.  R  practiced  in  my  home 
State  of  Pennsylvania  for  3  years 
before  his  license  was  suspended.  He 
h»d  already  surrendered  his  right  to 
practice  in  Florida— he  had  set  his 
office  on  fire  there,  and  told  a  patient 
who  complained  of  an  urinary  tract  in- 
fection that  the  problems  were  caused 
by  the  "radiation  of  the  Sun's  rota- 
tion." Massachusetts  previously  con- 
victed Dr.  R  on  criminal  charges. 

In  the  waning  hours  of  the  99th 
Congress,  Mr.  President,  we  enacted 
legislation  that  will  aid  the  Secretary 
of  Health  and  Human  Services  in  safe- 
guarding the  public  against  unfit  phy- 
sicians. The  Omnibus  Health  Act  of 
1986  requires  that  insurance  compa- 
nies, medical  reviewing  entities,  and 
State  medical  boards  and  licensing 
agencies  provide  specific  data  to  the 
Secretary  on  physicians  against  whom 
a  judgment  has  been  brought  in  a  mal- 
practice suit  and  on  physicians  whose 
licenses  have  been  revoked,  suspended, 
or  otherwise  restricted  as  a  result  of 
professional  incompetence  of  profes- 
sional misconduct.  This  information 
will,  in  turn,  be  available  to  hospitals 
and  other  medical  entities.  The  new 
law  also  required  that  hospitals  report 
to  the  Secretary  once  every  2  years  on 
malpractice  actions  that  have  been 
brought  against  members  of  their 
medical  staffs. 

The  Omnibus  Health  Act  is  a  major 
step  forward  in  providing  a  data  net- 
work to  help  the  States  and  the  Feder- 
al Goverrmient  protect  its  citizens 
from  incompetent  or  otherwise  unfit 
physicians.  In  itself,  however,  the  Om- 
nibus Health  Act  of  1986  will  not  rid 
our  Federal  health  programs  from 
such  providers,  or  arm  the  Secretary 
with  penalties  that  can  be  used  in  a 
timely  and  efficient  manner.  For  that, 
we  need  to  enact  the  legislation  I  am 
introducing  today. 

Mr.  President,  allow  me  to  provide  a 
little  background  on  the  Secretary's 
existing  authority.  The  1971  Social  Se- 
curity Act  Amendments  authorized 
the  Secretary  to  exclude  from  partici- 
pation in  the  Medicare  Program,  prac- 
titioners or  other  individuals  who, 
first,  knowingly  submit  false  claims, 
who,  second,  charge  Medicare  substan- 
tially more  than  their  customary 
charges,  or  who,  third,  provide  service 


substantially  in  excess  of  patients' 
needs  or  provide  services  of  a  quality 
which  fails  to  meet  professionally  rec- 
ognized standards  of  health  care. 

Subsequent  amendments  to  the  act 
authott-ized  the  Secretary  to  exclude 
from  Medicare  individuals  who  are 
found  guilty  of  providing  unnecessary 
or  substandard  care  to  program  bene- 
ficiaries, and  mandated  suspension 
from  participation  in  both  Medicare 
and  Medicaid  of  any  individual  con- 
victed of  criminal  offenses  related  to 
participation  in  these  programs. 

Whut  limited  sanction  activities 
we've  seen  thus  far  only  underscore 
the  loopholes  which  exist  in  the  fraud 
and  abuse  statutes.  For  example,  the 
Department  currently  is  powerless  to 
bar  physicians  or  other  practitioners 
from  program  participation  based 
upon  disciplinary  action  imposed  upon 
them  by  State  licensing  boards. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today 
closes  such  loopholes  by  expanding 
the  grounds  upon  which  the  Secretary 
can  exclude  health  care  providers 
from  participation  in  federally  funded 
programs.  It  also  broadens  the  Secre- 
tary's authority  to  impose  civil  mone- 
tary penalties  and  clarifies  procedures 
for  imposing  such  penalties.  The  fol- 
lowing provides  a  description  of  the 
major  provisions  of  the  bill: 

First,  the  Medicare  and  Medicaid  Pa- 
tient and  Program  Protection  Act  es- 
tablishes a  minimum  period  of  5  years 
for  mandatory  exclusions.  In  addition 
to  the  existing  mandatory  exclusion 
for  program  related  crimes,  the  bill 
adds  a  new  mandatory  exclusion  for 
individuals  and  entities  convicted  of 
neglect  or  abuse  of  patients. 

Second,  it  adds  a  number  of  new  ac- 
tions that  may  lead  to  exclusion  from 
Federal  health  programs  at  the  Secre- 
tary's discretion.  These  include:  First, 
convictions  related  to  obstruction  of 
an  investigation;  second,  controlled 
substance  violations,  including  unlaw- 
ful manufacture,  description,  or  dis- 
pensing; third,  the  loss  or  suspension 
of  a  license;  fourth,  failure  of  a  HMO 
to  provide  medically  necessary  serv- 
ices; fifth,  failure  to  grant  access  to 
Federal  and  State  investigators;  sixth, 
exclusion  from  any  State  health  care 
program,  the  Veterans'  Administration 
or  Detfense  Department;  and  seventh, 
default  on  health  loans  or  scholar- 
ships. Providers  that  are  excluded 
from  Medicare  and  Medicaid  would 
also  be  excluded  from  the  Federal  Ma- 
ternal and  Child  Health  Block  Grant 
Program  and  the  Social  Services  Pro- 
grams under  titles  V  and  XX  of  the 
Social  Security  Act. 

Third,  the  bill  gives  the  Secretary  a 
new  armament  of  penalties  to  invoke 
against  providers  who  violate  various 
provisions  of  the  Social  Security  law. 
It  closes  loopholes  that  currently 
permit  the  payment  of  improper 
claims,    such   as   double   billing,    and 


clarifies  penalties  for  claims  submitted 
by  nonlicensed  physicians.  It  gives  new 
authority  to  the  Secretary  to  assess 
penalties  against  hospitals  that  im- 
properly charge  Medicare  beneficiaries 
for  care  already  paid  for  under  the 
prospective  payment  system  or  against 
hospitals  that  provide  improper  infor- 
mation that  may  influence  a  discharge 
decision.  This  latter  provision  will  help 
to  combat  doctors  and  hospitals  that 
mislead  patients  into  believing  they 
are  being  discharged  because  their 
benefits  have  been  used  up,  when  in 
reality  the  hospitals  are  attempting  to 
eliminate  potential  DRG  losers. 

Fourth,  the  bill  creates  a  new  infor- 
mation-sharing network  by  requiring 
States  to  provide  the  Secretary  with 
information  about  formal  sanction 
proceedings  conducted  by  State  licens- 
ing authorities  against  health  practi- 
tioners. It  empowers  the  Secretary  to 
collect  such  information  and  share  it 
with  the  States,  and  other  entities- 
such  as  peer  review  organizations. 
State  licensing  authorities  and  hospi- 
tals—to assist  them  in  determining  the 
fitness  of  practitioners  seeking  li- 
censes. This  network  will  put  an  end 
to  the  current  situation,  with  sanc- 
tioned practitioners  simply  crossing 
State  lines. 

Fifth,  it  provides  that  an  individual 
mandatorily  excluded  under  Medicare 
or  Medicaid  would  also  be  subject  to 
the  loss  of  their  registration  to  dis- 
pense a  controlled  substance. 

Sixth,  it  provides  the  Secretary  with 
intermediate  sanctions  to  use  against  a 
Medicare  ESRD  facility  that  is  out  of 
compliance  with  the  law.  Currently,  if 
the  Secretary  determines  that  a  facili- 
ty has  run  afoul  of  law  or  regulation 
but  is  not  jeopardizing  the  health  and 
safety  of  patients,  the  only  penalty  he 
can  assess  is  to  terminate  the  facility's 
contract  with  Medicare.  Under  this 
bill,  the  Secretary  will  be  authorized 
to  withhold  payments  to  such  a  facili- 
ty until  they  come  Into  compliance. 

Finally,  the  Medicare  and  Medicaid 
Patient  and  Program  Protection  Act 
clarifies  congressional  intent  regarding 
a  provision  of  the  Deficit  Reduction 
Act  of  1984  that  affects  States  whose 
Medicaid  eligibility  requirement  for 
recipients  who  do  nor  receive  cash  are 
less  than  for  case  recipients.  This  pro- 
vision attempts  to  settle  once  and  for 
all  an  issue  of  definition  and  interpre- 
tation that  has  created  no  end  of  diffi- 
culties for  certain  States  that  elect  to 
cover  individuals  who  are  not  categori- 
cally eligible  for  Medicaid. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  will  cost  $13 
million  over  the  next  3  years  in  new 
administrative  expenses  for  the  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices. It  is  a  very  small  price  to  pay  for 
providing  desperately  needed  protec- 
tions for  our  poor  and  aged.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  join  me  in  its  prompt 
passage. 


Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  summary  of  the  bill— this 
is  a  lenghty  bill— be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sum- 
mary was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  Medicare  and  Medicaid  PATinrr  and 

Program  Protection  Act  of  1987 

bill  summary 

Purpose 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  broaden  the 
authority  of  the  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  to  exclude  incompetent  and 
unethical  health  care  providers  from  par- 
ticipation in  all  federally  funded  programs. 
It  creates  a  national  Information  sharing 
network  to  enable  the  federal  government 
to  track  and  monitor  potentially  dangerous 
providers. 

Major  provisions 

Exclusion  from  Medicare  and  State  Health 
Programs— BroBiAens  the  conditions  under 
which  the  Secretary  of  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  (HHS)  and  the 
State  Medical  directors  would  be  required  to 
exclude,  or  would  have  the  option  to  ex- 
clude, individuals  or  entities  from  partici- 
pating in  the  Medicare  and  Medicaid  pro- 
grams. The  bill  would: 

First,  establish  a  minimum  five  year 
period  of  exclusion  for  mandatory  exclu- 
sions. In  addition  to  a  mandatory  exclusion 
for  program-related  crimes,  the  bill  would 
add  a  new  mandatory  exclusion  for  individ- 
uals and  entities  convicted  of  neglect  or 
abuse  of  patients. 

Second,  specify  fourteen  specific  reasons 
that  may  justify  an  exclusion.  New  reasons 
for  discretionary  exclusion  include: 

( 1 )  convictions  related  to  obstruction  of  an 
investigation; 

(2)  controlled  substance  violations: 

(3)  loss  of  license; 

(4)  failure  of  an  HMO  to  provide  medical- 
ly necessary  services; 

Civil  Monentary  Penalties— Broadens  the 
Secretary's  authority  to  impose  civil  mone- 
tary penalties  and  clarify  procedures  for  im- 
posing civil  monetary  penalties.  New  lan- 
guage would  close  loopholes  that  permit 
payment  of  improper  claims,  such  as  double 
billing,  and  clarify  penalties  for  claims  sub- 
mitted by  non-licensed  physicians.  New  au- 
thority would  be  added  to  permit  the  Secre- 
tary to  assess  ijenalties  against  hospitals 
that  improperly  charge  Medicare  benefici- 
aries for  care  already  paid  under  the  pro- 
spective payment  system  or  against  hospi- 
tals that  provide  improper  information  that 
may  influence  a  discharge  decision. 

Reporting  Requirements  re:  SanctioJis 
taken  by  State  Licensing  Authorities 
Against  Health  Care  Practitioners— He - 
quires  States  to  maintain  a  system  and 
report  to  the  Secretary  all  adverse  actions, 
such  as  revocation  of  a  license,  taken  by  a  li- 
censing authority  against  an  individual  or 
entity.  The  reports  would  be  provided  to 
State  licensing  authorities.  State  and  Feder- 
al health  care  programs,  and  appropriate 
law  enforcement  officials  nationwide.  Also 
provides  for  coordination  with  the  Health 
Care  Quality  Improvemenmt  Act  of  1986. 
(Requires  among  other  things  that  hospi- 
tals and  other  providers  file  reports  with 
HHS  on  sanctioned  physicians  and  physi- 
cians who  have  been  successfully  sued  for 
malpractice.) 

Limitation  of  Liability  of  Medicare  Bene- 
ficiaries-Protects beneficiaries  from  liabil- 
ity for  payments  for  services  from  an  ex- 


cluded provider  if  he/she  did  not  luiow  or 
had  no  reason  to  know  that  the  provider 
was  excluded. 

Intermediate  Sanctions  for  End  Stage 
Renal  Disease— Permits  the  Secretary,  in 
cases  where  there  is  no  jeopardy  to  the 
health  and  safety  of  the  patient,  and  with 
proper  notification,  to  withhold  Medicare 
payments  until  the  facility  comes  into  com- 
pliance, or  the  Secretary  terminates  the 
Medicare  agreement  with  the  facility. 

Anti-Kickback  Protnaions— Requires  that 
not  later  than  1  year  after  enactment,  the 
Secretary  of  HHS,  in  consultation  with  the 
Attorney  General,  publish  proposed  regula- 
tions specifying  payment  practices  that 
shall  not  be  treated  as  a  criminal  offense 
under  section  1128B(bK7)  of  the  Act. 

COST  ESTIMATE 

CBO  has  estimated  that  the  bill  would 
cost  $6  million  in  FY88,  $4  million  in  FY89 
and  S3  million  in  FY90,  for  a  total  of  $13 
million  over  three  years. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  one  final 
note.  This  bill  will  cost  some  money, 
about  $13  million,  in  administrative 
expenses  over  a  3-year  period.  To  me 
$4  million  a  year  is  a  lot  of  money  and 
it  is  more  than  I  would  like  to  spend, 
but  we  are  talking  about  protecting 
the  American  public  which  is  consum- 
ing health  care  services  in  excess  of 
$300  billion— not  million,  $300  billion- 
each  year.  That  annual  sum  repre- 
sents roughly  100,000  times  what  we 
propose  to  do  to  protect  the  health 
and  welfare  of  the  people  benefiting 
from  these  programs. 

Mr.  President.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Montana  for  his  courtesies. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  yield? 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President.  I  will  l)e 
pleased  to  yield. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President.  Will 
the  Senator  be  kind  enough  to  put  me 
on  as  a  cosponsor  of  his  bill? 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President.  I  am  de- 
lighted to  do  so  and  I  will  do  so. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  Senator. 

MEDICARE  AND  MEDICAID  PATIENT  AND  PROGRAM 
PROTECTION  ACT 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  Senator  Heinz  in  once 
again  introducing  the  Medicare  and 
Medicaid  Patient  and  Program  Protec- 
tion Act. 

This  legislation  is  the  outcome  of  a 
hearing  of  the  Special  Committee  on 
Aging  in  May  1984,  when  Senator 
Heinz  and  I  were  chairman  and  rank- 
ing minority  member.  Major  provi- 
sions of  our  previous  legislation  were 
incorporated  into  fraud  and  abuse  leg- 
islation reported  by  the  Senate  Fi- 
nance Committee  last  October,  but  the 
99th  Congress  adjourned  t>efore  final 
action  was  taken. 

It  is  my  hope  that  early  action  will 
be  taken  by  the  current  100th  Con- 
gress on  the  Medicare  and  Medicaid 
Patient  and  Program  Protection  Act, 
and  on  a  companion  bill  introduced  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  yester- 
day. 
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at  least  their  economies  are  such  that 
they  are  in  a  bad  condition. 


(6)  in  order  to  reverse  the  decline  of  agri- 
cultural exports  and  improve  prices  for  the 
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At  our  19M  Aging  Committee  hear- 
ing, we  heurd  tectlmony  from  the  Oen- 
erml  Aeoounting  Office  [OAO],  the  In- 
spector Oenerml  [lOl  of  the  Depart- 
ment  of  Health  and  Human  Sendees 
[HHSl.  and  others  about  a  most  dis- 
turbing matter— the  treatment  of 
Medicare  and  Medicaid  beneficiaries 
by  doctors,  pharmacists,  and  other 
health  care  professionals  who  have 
been  found  to  provide  incompetent, 
dangerous,  and/or  unethical  care. 

Although  the  Secretary  of  HHS  can 
exclude  practitioners  from  partlcipa- 
tim  in  Medicare  and  can  require  the 
States  to  exclude  practitioners  from 
participation  In  Medicaid,  this  sanc- 
tion authority  is  limited  under  current 
lAW.  For  example,  the  Secretary  can 
only  exclude  health  care  providers  for 
certain  acts  committed  against  the 
Medicare  and  Medicaid  programs.  In 
other  words,  the  Secretary  cannot  ex- 
clude individuals  or  entities  serving 
private  pay  patients  or  patients  in 
other  programs  who  are  foimd  guilty 
of  claims  such  as  fraud,  financial 
abuse,  neglect  of  patients  or  unlawful 
distribution  of  a  controlled  substance. 
And,  HHS  only  has  the  authority  to 
exclude  practitioners  in  the  States 
where  he  or  she  has  lost  a  license, 
rather  than  nationwide. 

Due  to  loopholes  in  current  law,  and 
because  health  care  professionals  are 
often  licensed  in  several  States,  uneth- 
ical and  incompetent  providers  are 
continuing  to  treat  Medicare  and  Med- 
icaid patients— our  Nation's  elderly, 
low-income,  and  often  vulnerable  citi- 
sens.  In  some  cases,  doctors  and  other 
providers  who  are  found  unfit  to  prac- 
tice in  one  State  simply  move  to  an- 
other State  and  continue  treating  pa- 
tients. In  other  cases,  the  practitioners 
do  not  even  have  to  change  States— if 
barred  from  practice  in  Medicare,  they 
switch  to  Medicaid  and  vice  versa. 

The  bill  we  are  introducing  today. 
the  Medicare  and  Medicaid  Patient 
and  Program  Protection  Act,  would 
close  the  escape  routes  now  available 
to  imfit  health  care  providers  by  pro- 
hibiting them  from  participating  in 
Medicare.  Medicaid,  and  other  Federal 
health  programs.  Among  numerous 
provisions,  this  legislation: 

Mandates  the  exclusion  of  individ- 
uals or  entities  convicted  of  program- 
related  crimes  from  Medicare,  Medic- 
aid, the  title  V.  maternal  and  chUd 
health  block  grant  programs  and  the 
title  XX,  social  services  programs;  and 
establishes  a  mtntminw  5-year  period 
of  exclusion. 

Adds  a  new  mandatory  exclusion  for 
individuals  and  entities  convicted 
under  Federal  or  State  law  of  neglect 
or  abuse  of  any  patient. 

Clarifies  and  broadens  the  Secretary 
of  HHS'  authority  to  exclude  provid- 
ers. New  reasons  that  may  justify  an 
exclusion  include: 

Convictions  related  to  obstruction  of 
an  investigation;  controlled  substance 


violations:  loss  or  suspension  of  li- 
cense; and  suspension  or  (exclusion 
from  any  Federal  program,  including 
the  health  care  programs  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  and  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration. 

Broadens  the  Secretary's  authority 
to  impose  civil  monetary  penalties  for 
the  submission  of  Improper  claims  by 
physicians  and  hospitals,  and  includes 
the  authority  to  assess  penalties 
against  hospitals  that  provide  improp- 
er information  that  may  influence  a 
dfecharge  decision. 

Extends  Medicare  and  Medicaid 
criminal  penalties  for  l&ickbacks, 
bribes,  or  false  statements  to  the  title 
V  and  title  XX  programs. 

Establishes  a  national  reporting 
system  for  sanctions  taken  by  State  li- 
censing authorities  against  all  health 
care  practitioners.  The  Secretary  of 
HBS  would  provide  these  reports  na- 
tionwide—to State  licensing  authori- 
ties. Federal  and  State  health  care 
programs,  and  appropriate  law  en- 
forcement officials— as  well  as  reports 
required  by  the  Health  Care  Quality 
Improvement  Act  of  1986  on  sanc- 
tioned physicians  and  physicians  who 
have  been  successfully  sued  for  mal- 
practice. 

Doctors  and  other  health  profession- 
als who  lose  their  State  licenses  do  so 
for  very  serious  reasons.  According  to 
the  GAO,  the  majority  provide  sub- 
standard care  through  malpractice,  al- 
cohol and  drug  abuse,  or  immoral  con- 
duct. This  is  a  national  problem;  and  I 
believe  we  should  have  a  national  reg- 
istry to  help  ensure  that  no  person,  re- 
gardless of  how  their  health  care  is  fi- 
nanced, is  treated  by  an  unfit  doctor. 

The  Congressional  Budget  Office 
[CBO]  has  estimated  the  cost  of  ad- 
ministering this  legislation  to  be  a 
total  of  $13  million  for  fiscal  years 
1988-90.  This  small  investment  will  go 
a  long  way  toward  ensuring  that  Fed- 
eral outlays  for  Medicare  and  Medic- 
aid, which  will  top  $100  billion  in  fiscal 
year  1987,  do  not  go  to  sanctioned  doc- 
tors and  institutions. 

The  Medicare  and  Medicaid  Patient 
and  Program  Protection  Act  enhances 
our  ongoing  efforts  to  ensure  high- 
quality  health  care  for  beneficiaries 
and  to  protect  against  the  misuse  of 
Federal  dollars.  While  the  number  of 
unfit  doctors  and  other  health  care 
providers  is  small,  the  threat  they 
pose  is  very  serious.  It  only  makes 
sense  to  do  all  that  we  can  to  remedy 
this  situation.  The  legislation  we  are 
introducing  today  merits  our  prompt 
attention  and  enactment.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  join  in  this  effort. 


RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR 
MELCHER 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  Montana  is  recognized. 


S.  65»— AGRICULTURAL  AID  AND 
TRADE  MISSIONS  ACT 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
going  to  speak  with  a  certain  amount 
of  desperation  today  about  an  emer- 
gency bill  that  I  think  is  very  essential 
if  we  are  going  to  help  farmers  and 
ranchers  in  this  country,  also  agribusi- 
ness and  the  entire  U.S.  economy. 

Mr.  President,  for  those  who  like  to 
encapsiQate  just  what  the  U.S.  econo- 
my is  doing  at  any  given  time,  perhaps 
some  of  them  would  like  to  look  at  the 
Dow  Jones  average  on  Wall  Street. 
Others  like  to  look  at  the  unemploy- 
ment figures,  which  for  last  month 
were  just  revealed  today  by  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 

I  do  not  know  why  the  Dow  Jones 
average  is  as  high  as  it  is,  and  I  am 
pleased  that  the  unemployment  rate  is 
no  greater  than  7  percent,  or  just 
slightly  below  7  percent.  But  if  we  are 
to  measure  how  we  look  at  the  econo- 
my in  the  old  terms  of  the  bears  and 
the  bftlls,  the  bears  being  skeptical 
and  the  bulls  being  optimistic,  just  put 
me  down  not  only  as  a  bear  but  also  as 
a  grizdy  bear,  because  I  am  very  skep- 
tical about  the  health  of  the  U.S. 
economy.  I  think  it  is  shaky:  I  think 
there  lire  mixed  signals.  The  gross  na- 
tional product  is  not  projected  at  a 
very  robust  rate.  Last  year,  it  was 
aroimd  2.5  percent,  and  this  year  it 
may  be  lower. 

Then  there  are  the  statistics  we  keep 
on  new  orders.  They  are  not  very  en- 
couraging. Or,  if  we  look  at  industrial 
investment,  we  have  to  wonder  why  we 
would  thiiik  the  economy  is  really  rosy 
when  there  is  not  that  much  going  on 
in  that  basic  part  of  the  whole  econo- 
my. 

With  respect  to  commodity  prices, 
whether  we  are  looking  at  commodity 
prices  for  agriculture  or  for  energy  or 
for  various  products  or  for  minerals, 
we  find  those  prices  are  down.  We  find 
those  prices  reflect  in  many  instances 
and  in  some  industries,  such  as  agri- 
culture, that  the  commodity  prices  are 
not  only  down  but  also  seem  to  be  sag- 
ging further,  and  they  are  below  the 
cost  of  production.  That  is  not  good 
news. 

If  wf  look  at  what  the  projection  of 
agricultural  commodity  prices  is  for, 
say,  the  8  or  12  montlis  from  now,  we 
find  that  those  projections,  so  far  as 
the  futures  traders  are  concerned,  are 
even  worse.  And  why  not?  Why  should 
they  not  be  even  worse? 

I  would  love  to  be  optimistic,  but  if 
we  are  going  to  have  a  rosy  situation 
in  these  basic  economies,  something 
has  to  be  done,  and  it  has  to  be  done 
here  in  Washington,  by  Congress  and 
the  administration,  because  the  sur- 
plus situation  we  have  in  agricultural 
commodities  is  per  se  price  depressing. 

Just  because  we  have  huge  amounts 
of  wheat  and  huge  amounts  of  com, 
soybeans,   and  other  commodities  in 


surplus  means  only  one  thing:  that  as 
long  as  those  huge  surpluses  overhang 
the  market,  there  is  only  one  way  for 
the  prices  of  commodities  to  go,  and 
that  is  down.  Obviously,  it  is  our  func- 
tion as  managers  of  all  these  surplus 
commodities  to  make  sure  that  they 
are  being  disposed  of. 

First  of  all,  domestic:  There  is  some 
hunger  in  the  United  States.  At  least 
10  percent  of  the  population— some 
would  project  it  up  to  20  percent— are 
actually  underfed,  undernourished. 
Whether  it  is  10  or  20  percent,  our 
duty  is  to  make  sure  that  the  people  in 
this  country  have  access  to  these  sur- 
plus commodities,  which,  after  all,  are 
owned  by  us,  the  Federal  Government. 
But  that  will  not  take  care  of  all  the 
surplus  we  have,  so  we  must  look  at 
exports. 

We  have  to  find  a  home  abroad  for 
the  rest  of  the  surplus  commodities  we 
have.  The  question  immediately  arises, 
who  needs  the  food;  what  countries 
need  it?  We  get  conflicting  reports. 
Some  would  tell  us  that  every  need 
has  been  met,  and  others  tell  us,  "You 
name  the  country,  and  we  will  talk  to 
them  and  find  out."  I  believe  the 
latter  statement  is  the  correct  state- 
ment. 

So,  what  does  this  bill  do  which  I  am 
going  to  introduce  today,  this  emer- 
gency bill?  It  addresses  that  problem 
head  on. 

If  there  are  countries  abroad  that 
need  food— and  I  state  emphatically 
that  there  are  many  countries  abroad 
that  need  food— which  countries  are 
they  and  on  what  terms  will  they  uti- 
lize the  food  from  the  United  States? 
Will  it  be  for  cash,  will  it  be  for  credit, 
or  will  it  be,  in  the  case  of  very  poor 
countries,  donations? 

The  bill  does  this,  Mr.  President: 
The  bill  addresses  this  problem  by 
calling  for  mission  to  be  set  up,  com- 
posed of  representatives  of  both  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  the 
Department  of  State,  with  member- 
ship on  the  missions  also  to  be  filled 
by  people  from  the  private  sector, 
representing  commodity  groups,  repre- 
senting producer  groups,  whether  it  is 
wheat  or  com  or  soybeans  or  any  of 
the  other  commodities  in  surplus;  plus 
people  from  the  private  voluntary  or- 
ganizations that  engage  in  distribution 
of  surplus  commodities  to  friendly 
countries  around  the  globe  that  need 
food. 

Those  are  the  missions,  and  they 
would  go  directly  to  a  number  of  coun- 
tries. The  bill  will  name  at  least  15 
countries,  ranging  from  Mexico,  our 
neighbor  to  the  south,  to  the  Philip- 
pines and  Southeast  Asia,  to  Nigeria 
and  Senegal  and  Kenya  in  Africa. 
Those  are  countries  with  which  we 
have  dealt  continuously  and  which 
have  utQized  food  from  the  United 
States  anywhere  from  the  past  20 
years  to  the  past  three  generations. 
These  are  countries  that  are  poor,  or 


at  least  their  economies  are  such  that 
they  are  in  a  bad  condition. 

Mr.  President,  the  missions  would  go 
to  each  of  these  coiuitries  and  confer 
with  government  officials,  confer  with 
those  in  the  private  sectors  in  those 
countries  and  with  their  private  volun- 
tary organizations  and  charitable 
groups.  They  would  report  back  direct- 
ly to  the  President  and  Congress  and 
make  recommendations  to  expedite 
any  and  all  types  of  shipments  of 
these  surplus  commodities. 

We  have  numerous  programs,  rang- 
ing from  discoiuit  sales  called  export 
enhancement,  to  long-term  credit 
sales,  to  outright  donations. 

Their  recommendations  given  to  the 
President  and  to  Congress  would  carry 
high  priority  and  would  be  set  in  a 
timeframe  that  is  expeditious,  with 
the  exports  to  follow  immediately. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  which  I  will 
shortly  send  to  the  desk  on  behalf  of 
myself  and  Senators  Leahy,  Pryor, 
and  Daschle  is  a  desperate  effort  to 
turn  aroiuid  the  situation  where  our 
export  of  agricultural  commodities  has 
dropped  almost  40  percent  in  the  last  5 
years,  to  do  something  about  our  bal- 
ance of  trade,  to  do  something  about 
improving  the  commodity  prices  of 
these  particular  crops  that  are  grown 
here  in  the  United  States  and  whose 
surpluses  have  caused  the  prices  to  de- 
cline, to  continually  sag  and  go  down. 

Mr.  President,  we  will  have  hearings 
on  the  bill  in  the  subcommittee  which 
I  Chair  next  Tuesday  afternoon  and  I 
would  hope  that  we  can  mark  up  a  bill 
and  present  it  to  the  full  conunittee 
for  their  consideration  and  promptly 
have  a  bill  of  this  nature  on  the 
Senate  floor  within  a  matter  of  days. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  S.  659  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  659 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  I.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Agricultural 
Aid  and  Trade  Missions  Act". 

sec.  2.  FISniNCS. 
Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  United  States  agricultural  exports  de- 
clined by  more  than  37  percent  since  1981. 
from  $43.8  billion  per  year  to  $27.5  billion 
per  year: 

(2)  the  United  States'  market  share  of  ag- 
ricultural commodities  and  products  has 
dropped  worldwide  by  28  percent  during  the 
last  5  years: 

(3)  for  the  first  time  in  15  years,  the 
United  States  incurred  monthly  agricultural 
trade  deficits  in  1986: 

(4)  the  loss  of  $1  billion  in  United  States 
agricultural  experts  causes  the  loss  of 
35,000  agricultural  jobs  and  the  loss  of 
60,000  nonagricultural  jobs: 

(5)  the  loss  of  agricultural  exi>orts  threat- 
ens family  farms,  and  the  economic  well- 
being  of  rural  America: 


(6)  in  order  to  reverse  the  decline  of  agri- 
cultural exports  and  Improve  prices  for  the 
farmers  and  ranchers  of  the  United  States, 
it  is  necessary  that  all  agricultural  export 
programs  of  the  United  States  be  used  in  an 
expeditious  manner,  including  such  pro- 
grams established  under  the  Agricultural 
Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of 
1954  (7  U.S.C.  1691  et  seq.).  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  Charter  Act  (15  U.S.C. 
714  et  seq.).  and  section  416  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1949  (7  U.S.C  1431): 

(7)  greater  use  should  be  made  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  of  the  authority  estab- 
lished under  section  4(b)  of  the  Food  for 
Peace  Act  of  1966  (7  U.S.C.  1707a  et.  seq.)  to 
provide  intermediate  credit  financing  for 
the  establishment  of  facilities  in  importing 
countries— 

(A)  to  improve  the  handling,  marketing, 
processing,  storage,  and  distribution  of  im- 
ported agricultural  commodities  and  prod- 
ucts: and 

(B)  to  increase  livestock  production  in 
order  to  enhance  the  demand  for  United 
States  feed  grains; 

(8)  food  aid  and  export  assistance  pro- 
grams stimulate  economic  activity  in  devel- 
oping countries  and,  as  incomes  Improve, 
diets  improve  and  the  demand  for  and  abili- 
ty to  purchase  f(K)d  increases; 

(9)  private  voluntary  organizations  and  co- 
operatives are  important  and  successful 
partners  in  our  food  aid  and  development 
programs: 

(10)  in  addition  to  meeting  humanitarian 
needs,  food  aid  used  in  sales  and  barter  pro- 
grams by  private  voluntary  organizations 
and  cooperatives— 

(A)  provide  communities  with  health  care, 
credit  systems,  and  tools  for  development: 
and 

(B)  establish  the  infrastructure  that  is  es- 
sential to  the  expansion  of  markets  for 
United  States  agricultural  commodities  and 
prcxiucts:  and 

(11)  greater  support  by  the  United  States 
government  for  the  development  activities 
of  private  voluntary  organizations  and  coop- 
eratives is  in  the  interest  of  the  United 
States  and  our  farmers  and  ranchers. 

TITLE  I— AGRICl  LTl'RAL  AID  AND  TRADE 
MISSIONS 

sec  101  definitions. 
As  used  in  this  title: 

(1)  Administrator.— The  term  "Adminis- 
trator" means  the  Administrator  of  the 
Agency  for  International  Development. 

(2)  Eligible  Country.— The  term  "eligible 
country"  means  a  country  that  is  eligible 
under  section  103. 

(3)  Mission.— The  term  "mission"  means 
an  agricultural  aid  and  trade  mission  estab- 
lished under  section  102. 

(4)  United  States  Agricultural  Aid  and 
Trade  Programs.— The  term  "United  States 
agricultural  aid  and  trade  programs"  in- 
cludes— 

(A)  programs  established  under  titles  I 
and  II  of  the  Agricultural  Trade  Develop- 
ment and  Assistance  Act  of  1954  (7  U.S.C. 
1701  et  seq.): 

(B)  the  program  established  under  section 
416  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  (7  U.S.C. 
1431): 

(C)  the  agricultural  export  enhancement 
program  established  under  section  1127  of 
the  Pood  Security  Act  of  1985  (7  U.S.C. 
1736V): 

(D)  the  dairy  export  incentive  program  es- 
tablished under  section  153  of  the  Food  Se- 
curity Act  of  1985  (15  U.S.C.  713a-14): 
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(■)  tbe  export  credit  guarantee  program     eligible    country,    as    well    as    commodity 
(OeiC-Un)  established  under  aection  5<f )  of    boards,  private  enterprises,  private  volun- 


by  a  nonprofit  voluntary  agency  or  coopera- 
tive shall  be  used  to  carry  out— 
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(B)  tbe  export  credit  guvmntee  progmn 
(OSM-IU)  established  under  aection  5<f )  of 
tbe  OooHnodlty  Credit  Corporation  Charter 
Act  (IB  U&C.  714c(f »-. 

(P)  tbe  intemtediate  export  credit  guaran- 
tee prncram  (0811-103)  established  under 
section  4(b)  of  the  Food  for  Peace  Act  of 
1M6  (7  VA.C.  1707a(b)):  and 

(0)  other  acrieultural  aid  and  trade  pro- 
gnuBS  autborlaed  by  the  Pood  Security  Act 
of  IMS  (Public  Law  99-lM).  by  the  Com 
modlty  Credit  Corporation  Charter  Act  (15 
XJ&.C.  714  et  aeq.),  or  by  other  applicable 
authorities. 

SBC    IM.   AGUCULTUKAL   AID    AND   TRADE    MIS- 
SIONS. 

(a)  EsTAausMMSii i .—Not  later  than  60 
days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  the  Secretary 
of  State,  and  the  Administrator  shall  jointly 
establish  agricultural  aid  and  trade  missions 
to  eligible  countries  to  encourage  the  coun- 
tries to  partiebMtte  in  United  SUtes  agricul- 
tural aid  and  trade  programs  in  accordance 
with  section  104. 

(b)  CoMPoarnoii.— A  mission  established 
in  an  eligible  country  shall  be  composed  of — 

(1)  representatives  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  the  Department  of  State,  and 
tbe  Agency  for  International  Development, 
appc^ted  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
Secretary  of  State,  and  Administrator,  re- 
spectively, and 

(3)  not  less  than  3,  nor  more  than  6.  repre- 
amtatives  of  market  development  coopera- 
tors,  private  voluntary  organizations,  and 
cooperatives,  appointed  Jointly  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture,  Seoetary  of  State,  and 
Administrator, 

who  are  knowledgeable  about  food  aid  and 
agriculture  export  programs,  as  well  as  the 
food  needs,  trade  potential,  and  economy  of 
the  eligible  country- 

(c)  Tsaiis.— The  term  of  a  member  of  a 
mission  Shan  terminate  on  submission  of 
the  report  of  the  mission  required  under 
section  105. 

(d)  COMFBTSATIOH  AMD  TRAVEL  EXPENSES.— 

A  m«nber  of  a  mission  shall  serve  without 
compensation,  if  not  otherwise  an  officer  or 
employee  of  the  United  States,  except  that 
a  member  shall,  while  away  from  the  home 
or  regular  place  of  business  of  the  member 
in  the  performance  of  service  under  this 
title,  be  allowed  travel  expenses,  including 
per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence,  as  author- 
ised under  section  5703  of  title  5,  United 
SUtes  Code. 

SSa  141.  EUCIBLK  CXHINTRIBS. 

(a)  Iir  OmnAL.— A  mission  shall  t>e  estab- 
lished and  completed— 

(1)  not  later  than  6  months  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act,  in  Mexico,  the 
Philippines.  Indonesia,  India,  Bangladesh, 
Senegal,  and  Nigeria;  and 

(3)  not  later  than  1  year  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act,  in  Peru,  Kenya,  the 
Dominican  RepuUlc,  Costa  Rica,  Malaysia, 
Venexula.  Tunisia,  and  Morocco. 

(b)  Addrxoxai.  Countrixs.— After  the 
completion  of  a  mission  in  each  of  the  coun- 
tries referred  to  in  subsection  (a),  a  mission 
may  be  established  to  a  foreign  country  if — 

(1)  the  participation  of  the  country  in 
United  States  agricultural  aid  and  trade 
programs  would  be  mutually  advantageous 
to  the  country  and  the  United  States:  and 

(2)  the  country  is  friendly  to  the  United 
States. 

SIC  !•«.  FUNCTIONS. 

The  members  of  a  mission  to  an  eligible 
country  shall— 

(1)  meet  with  representatives  of  govern- 
ment agencies  of  the  United  States  and  the 


eligible  country,  as  well  as  commodity 
boards,  private  enterprises,  private  volun- 
tary organizations,  and  cooperatives  that 
op«rate  in  the  eligible  country,  to  sssist  in 
planning  the  extent  to  which  United  States 
agilcultural  aid  and  trade  programs  could 
be  used  in  a  mutually  beneficial  manner  to 
meet  the  food  and  economic  needs  of  the 
country; 

(3)  provide  technical  expertise  and  infor- 
mation to  representatives  of  government 
agencies  of  the  United  States  and  the  eligi- 
ble country  and  private  organizations  with 
rea9>ect  to  United  States  agricultural  aid  and 
trade  programs  and  s«riculttiral  conunod- 
ities  and  other  assistance  available  to  the  el- 
igible country  under  the  programs:  and 

(3)  assist  In  obtaining  firm  commitments 
for— 

(A)  proposals  for  food  aid  programs:  and 

(B)  agreements  for  commodity  sales  under 
agriculture  export  programs. 

SEC  les.  MISSION  REPORTS. 

Not  later  than  60  days  after  the  comple- 
tioB  of  a  mission  under  section  103,  the  mis- 
sion shall  submit  to  the  President,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, the  Committee  on  Agriculture, 
Nutrition,  and  Forestry  of  the  Senate,  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  the  Secretary  of 
State,  and  the  Administrator  a  report  that 
contains  the  findings  and  recommendations 
of  the  mission  in  carrying  out  this  title. 

SEC  IOC  PROGRESS  REPORTS. 

During  the  2-year  period  begiiuiing  1  year 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  the  Adminis- 
trator shall  jointly  submit  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nu- 
trition, and  Forestry  of  the  Senate  a  quar- 
terly report  on  progress  made  in  implement- 
ing the  recommendations  of  the  missions  re- 
ported under  section  lOS,  including  the 
quantity  and  dollar  value  of  commodities 
shipped  to  eligible  countries  and  the  siiecif  ic 
development  programs  undertaken  in  ac- 
cordance with  this  title. 

SEC   107.  USE  OF  COMMODITY  CREDIT  CORPORA- 
TION. 

With  the  use  of  funds  made  available  to 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  shall  use  the  facilities, 
services,  authorities,  and  funds  of  the  Com- 
modity Oedit  Corporation  to  carry  out  this 
title  during  a  fiscal  year. 
TITLE  II— EXPANSION  OF  AGRICULTURAL 
EXPORTS  AND  MARKETS 
Suktitle  A— AmcndmenU  to  Title  II  of  tlie  Agri- 

culturai  Trade  Development  And  Anistance  Act 

or  1954 

SEC  201.  LIMITATION  ON  USE  OF  FOREIGN  CUR- 
RENCIES. 

Section  206  of  the  Agricultural  Trade  De- 
velopment and  Assistance  Act  of  1954  (7 
U.S.C.  1726)  is  amended  by  inserting  after 
"extraordinary  relief  requirements."  the  fol- 
lowing: "or  for  nonemergency  programs  con- 
ducted by  nonprofit  voluntary  agencies  or 
cooperatives,". 

SEC.  M2.  USE  OF  FOREIGN  CURRENCY  PROCEEDS. 

Section  207  of  the  Agricultural  Trade  De- 
vetopment  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954  (7 
U.S.C.  1726a)  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (a),  by  inserting  "or  coop- 
erative" after  "agency"; 

(2)  in  subsection  (b),  by  striking  out  "5 
percent"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "10 
percent";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"(c)  Foreign  currencies  generated  from 
partial  or  full  sales  or  barter  of  commodities 


by  a  nonprofit  voluntary  agency  or  coopera- 
tive shall  be  used  to  carry  out— 

"(1)  aetivities  by  the  agency  or  coopera- 
tive that  will  enhance  the  effectiveness  of 
transpoiitation,  distributicm,  or  use  of  cam- 
modities  and  products  donated  under  this 
title;  or 

"(2)  food  for  work.  Income  generation, 
community  development,  health,  nutrition, 
cooperattve  development,  or  agricultural 
programs.". 

SEC.  2M.  PERIODS  FOR  REVIEW  AND  COMMENT. 

Title  II  of  the  Agricultural  Trade  Devel- 
opment and  Assistance  Act  of  1954  (7  U.S.C. 
1721  et.  seq.)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 

"Sec.  308.  (a)  Not  later  than  45  days  after 
submission,  the  President  shall  take  final 
action  on  a  proposal  submitted  by  a  non- 
profit voluntary  agency  or  cooperative,  with 
the  conourrence  of  the  field  mission,  for  the 
delivery  of  commodities  requested. 

"(b)  Not  later  than  30  days  prior  to  the  is- 
suance of  a  final  guideline  issued  to  carry 
out  this  title,  the  President  shall— 

"(1)  provide  notice  of  the  proposed  guide- 
line to  nonprofit  voluntary  agencies  and  co- 
operatives that  participate  In  programs 
under  this  title,  and  other  interested  per- 
sons, that  the  proposed  guideline  is  avail- 
able for  review  and  conunent: 

"(2)  make  the  proposed  guideline  avail- 
able, on  request,  to  the  agencies,  coopera- 
tives, and  persons;  and 

"(3)  take  any  comments  received  into  con- 
sideration before  the  issuance  of  the  final 
guideline." 

Subtitle  B — Amendmentt  to  Section  416  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1949 

SEC.  211.  (LIGIBLE  COMMODITIES. 

Section  416(bK2)(A)  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949  (7  U.S.C.  1431(bK2)(A))  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "grains."  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "wheat,  rice,  feed  grains,": 
and 

(2)  by  inserting  ",  and  the  products  there- 
of." after  "price  support  operations". 

SEC.  212.  AVAILABILITY  OF  COMMODITIES. 

Section  416(b)(3)  of  the  Agricultural  Act 
of  1949  (7  U.S.C.  1431(b)(3))  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subparagraph: 

"(D)  If  eligible  commodities  are  made 
available  under  this  section  to  a  friendly 
country,  the  Secretary  shall  also  make  such 
commodities  available  to  nonprofit  and  vol- 
untary agencies  and  cooperatives  for  food 
aid  programs  in  the  country.". 

SEC.  213.  tlULTIYEAR  AGREEMENTS. 

Section  416(b)(4)  of  the  Agricultural  Act 
of  1949  <7  U.S.C.  1431(b)(4))  is  amended  by 
adding  At  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
sentence:  "In  agreements  with  recipients  of 
eligible  commodities  under  this  section  (in- 
cluding nonprofit  agencies  or  cooperatives), 
the  Secretary,  on  request,  shall  approve 
multiyear  agreements  to  make  agricultural 
commodities  available  for  distribution  or 
sale  by  the  recipients  if  the  agreements  oth- 
erwise meet  the  requirements  of  this  sec- 
tion.". 

SEC.  2U.  FOREIGN  CURRENCY  USE  AND  ALLOCA' 
TION  REQUIREMENTS. 

(a)  Foreign  Cvkkescy  Uses.— Clause  (11) 
of  section  416(bK7>(D)  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949  (7  U.S.C.  1431(b)(7)(DKii)>  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(11)  Foreign  currencies  generated  from 
partial  or  full  sales  or  barter  of  commodities 
by  a  nonprofit  voluntary  agency  or  coopera- 
tive shtil  be  used  to  carry  out— 
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"(I)  activities  by  the  agency  or  cooperative 
that  will  enhance  the  effectiveness  of  trans- 
portation, distribution,  or  use  of  commod- 
ities and  products  donated  under  this  sec- 
tion; or 

"(II)  tooA  for  work,  income  generation, 
community  development,  health,  nutrition, 
cooperative  development,  or  agricultural 
programs.". 

(b)  AixocATioii  REQUiREifENTS.— Section 
416(b)(7HDHiii)  of  such  Act  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "5  percent"  and  inseri- 
ing  in  lieu  thereof  "10  percent": 

(2)  by  inserting  ",  or  the  minimum  ton- 
nage required,  whichever  is  greater."  after 
"furnished". 

SEC.  2IS.  PERIODS  FOR  REVIEW  AND  COMMENT. 

Section  416(bK8)  of  the  Agricultural  Act 
of  1949  (7  U.S.C.  1431(b)(8))  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subparagraph: 

"(CKi)  Not  later  than  45  days  after  sub- 
mission, the  Secretary  shall  take  final 
action  on  a  proposal  submitted  by  a  non- 
profit and  voluntary  agency  or  cooperative, 
with  the  concurrence  of  the  field  mission, 
for  the  delivery  of  commodities  requested. 

"(ii)  Not  later  than  30  days  prior  to  the  is- 
suance of  a  final  guideline  issued  to  carry 
out  this  section,  the  Secretary  shall— 

"(I)  provide  notice  of  the  proposed  guide- 
line to  nonprofit  and  voluntary  agencies  and 
cooperatives  that  participate  in  programs 
under  this  section,  and  other  interested  per- 
sons, that  the  proposed  guideline  is  avail- 
able for  review  and  comment: 

"(II)  make  the  proposed  guideline  avail- 
able, on  request,  to  agencies,  cooperatives, 
and  persons:  and 

"(III)  take  any  comments  received  into 
consideration  before  the  issuance  of  the 
final  guideline." 

SEC.  21C  MINIMUM  QUANTITIES  OF  ELIGIBLE  COM. 
MODITIES. 

Section  416(b)(10)  of  the  Agricultural  Act 
of  1949  (7  U.S.C.  1431(b)(10))  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subparagraph  (A),  by  striking  out 
"1986"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "1987"; 
and 

(2)  in  subparagraph  (B)— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "500.000"  in  clause  (i) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  '800.000";  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  •150.000"  in  clause  (ii) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "200,000". 

Subtitle  C — Foreign  Agricultural  Service 

SEC.  22).  AUTHORIZED  PERSONNEL  LEVEL. 

To  ensure  that  the  various  agricultural 
export  programs  of  the  United  States  are 
carried  out  in  an  effective  manner,  the  au- 
thorized number  of  personnel  for  the  For- 
eign Agricultural  Service  shall  not  be  less 
that  850  full-time  employees  during  each  of 
the  fiscal  years  ending  Septemi)er  30.  1987. 
through  September  30,  1989. 

SEC.  222.  CONTRACT  AUTHORITY  FOR  INDIVIDUAI.S 
ABROAD. 

(a)  Authority.- The  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture may  contract  with  individuals  for  per- 
sonal services  to  be  performed  outside  the 
United  States  as  the  Secretary  determines 
necessary  or  appropriate  for  carrying  out 
programs  and  activities  to  maintain,  devel- 
op, or  enhance  export  markets  for  United 
States  agricultural  commodities  and  the 
products  thereof. 

(b)  Nonfederal  Employees.— The  Individ- 
uals referred  to  in  subsection  (a)  shall  not 
be  regarded  as  officers  or  employees  of  the 
United  States  Government  under  any  law, 
including  any  law  administered  by  the 
Office  of  Persormel  Management. 


Subtitie  D-Rcport  On  Intermediate  Export  Credit 

SEC.    231.     REPORT    ON     INTERMEDIATE    EXPORT 
CREDIT. 

Not  later  than  December  31.  1987.  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  submit  a 
report  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  For- 
estry of  the  Senate,  on  the  use  of  authority 
provided  under  section  4(b)  of  the  Food  for 
Peace  Act  of  1966  (7  U.S.C.  1707(b))  to  pro- 
vide intermediate  credit  financing  for  the 
establishment  of  facilities  in  importing 
countries— 

(1)  to  improve  the  handling,  marketing, 
processing,  storage,  and  distribution  of  im- 
ported agricultural  conunodities: 

(2)  to  increase  livestock  production  in 
order  to  enhance  the  demand  for  United 
States  feed  grains:  and 

(3)  to  increase  markets  for  United  States 
livestock  and  livestock  products. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Does 
the  Senator  yield  the  floor? 
Mr.  MELCHER.  I  yield  the  floor. 


RECOGNITION  OP  SENATOR 
HEPLIN 

The  PRESIDEafiT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  Alabama  is  recognized 
for  5  minutes. 


EVALUATION  OP  COTTON 
PROGRAM 

Mr.  HEPLIN.  Mr.  President,  there 
has  been  much  talk  and  publicity  of 
the  need  to  make  drastic  changes  in 
the  Pood  Security  Act,  which  became 
law  in  late  December  1985.  The  farm 
issue,  of  course,  was  a  political  "hot 
potato"  in  many  areas  of  the  country 
during  the  past  election  season.  Be- 
cause of  the  political  pressure,  at- 
tempts will  be  made  to  make  a  sweep- 
ing, comprehensive  reform  of  the  farm 
legislation. 

Personally,  I  was  not  satisfied  with 
the  last  farm  bill.  I  voted  against  it.  I 
feel  more  should  have  been  done  to 
protect  American  farmers.  Many  pro- 
visions of  this  legislation,  in  my  opin- 
ion, found  their  birth  in  former  OMB 
Director  David  St(x:kman's  proposed 
farm  bill.  A  reexamination  of  these 
provisions  is  in  order. 

However,  I  feel  that  some  provisions 
of  the  bill  made  changes  that  were  for 
the  better. 

Por  this  reason,  I  am  not  finding  the 
sentiment  among  the  cotton  farmers 
in  Alabama  to  reopen  the  1985  farm 
bill  and  make  drastic  changes.  The 
Cotton  Program  under  the  Pood  Secu- 
rity Act  is  one  example  where  im- 
provement has  occurred. 

I  am  glad  that  I  can  report  to  this 
body  that  the  Cotton  Program  enacted 
in  1985  is  working,  despite  the  press 
attention  that  it  received  because  of 
the  "million  dollar  payments"  to  large 
corporate  farms.  Many  of  the  so-called 
million  dollar  payments  were  not  even 
made  to  farmers,  nor  were  these  pay- 
ments mandated  as  part  of  the  com- 
modity programs,  but  resulted  from 


the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  exends- 
ing  his  discretionary  authority. 

Under  the  Cotton  Program,  for  ex- 
ample, the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
was  given  authority  to  implement  one 
of  two  plans.  One  plan,  that  I  coauth- 
ored,  called  Plan  B,  gave  the  Secretary 
the  authority  to  allow  a  cotton  pro- 
ducer to  repay  the  Commcxlity  Credit 
Corporation  loan  at  a  level  that  is  the 
lesser  of  the  loan  rate  or  the  prevail- 
ing world  market  price  during  1986. 
This  concept  is  the  pure  marketing 
loan,  which  targeted  all  of  the  benefits 
to  the  farmer. 

The  other  alternative.  Plan  A.  which 
the  Secretary  chose  to  activate,  limit- 
ed the  amount  of  direct  benefits  to  the 
farmer  at  80  percent  of  the  established 
loan  rate.  Direct  benefits  from  a 
market  price  reduced  below  the  loan 
rate  was  to  be  made  available  to  the 
first  handlers  of  cotton.  Generally 
these  first  handlers  are  not  farmers. 
Such  payments  were  not  mandated  by 
Congress  but,  again,  was  and  is  the 
result  of  discretionary  authority  exer- 
cised by  the  Secretary.  This  was,  in  my 
opinion,  one  of  the  ills  of  the  program. 
However,  for  the  crop  year  of  1987, 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  exer- 
cised his  discretion  and  chose  Plan  B, 
which  will  correct  most  of  the  ills  of 
the  program. 

However,  the  new  concept  of  a  mar- 
keting loan,  or  more  specifically,  the 
element  of  this  concept  that  the  Sec- 
retary exercised,  and  not  the  big  pay- 
ments that  he  made,  is  responsible  for 
making  U.S.  cotton  competitive  in 
international  markets.  USDA  now  con- 
servatively estimates  that  cotton  ex- 
ports for  this  crop  year  will  reach  6.5 
million  bales.  Ex{}erts  in  the  industry 
have  projected  that  exports  could 
reach  as  high  as  7  million  bales.  As  of 
September  1986,  U.S.  cotton  export 
sales  commitments  were  already  4.7 
million  bales,  which  is  almost  2V^ 
times  the  total  exports  during  the 
1985  crop  year. 

These  impressive  sales  are  the  re- 
sponse by  our  overseas  customers  to 
U.S.  cotton  prices  that  are  on  par  with 
world  prices  for  the  first  time  in 
nearly  2  years.  Now  that  competitive 
prices  are  ensured  for  U.S.  cotton,  this 
commodity  is  poised  to  make  a  dra- 
matic turnaround  very  early  in  the 
new  season. 

In  my  opinion,  the  turnaround  could 
not  have  been  more  timely.  The  cotton 
industry  was  in  a  near  crisis.  Projected 
world  production  and  carry  over  stocks 
were  at  the  highest  levels  in  history. 
Excessive  foreign  production,  stimulat- 
ed by  foreign  governments  subsidies 
and  the  overvalued  dollar,  was  making 
the  price  of  their  cotton  as  much  as  21 
cents  a  point  lower  than  ours.  As  a 
result,  U.S.  exports  in  1985.  which  was 
less  than  2  million  bales,  were  at  their 
lowest  point  since  World  War  II. 
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I  believe  the  new  Cotton  Program 
wUl  force  changes  in  the  number  of 
acres  planted  to  cotton  in  foreign 
oountries.  Statistics  show  that  the 
acteace  adjustment  process  al»*oad 
has  already  commenced.  Chinese  acre- 
age was  down  26  percent  in  1985  and 
Souttiem  Hemisphere  plantings  were 
off  11  percent.  Although  the  figures  I 
have  on  1986  acreage  are  preliminary, 
China  la  thouaht  to  be  down  another  5 


make  it  out  to  be.  and  will  not  be  re- 
sponsible for  increasing  CCC  cost  in 
the  future. 

The  price  increase  in  cotton  has  an- 
other favorable  result.  I  have  been  in- 
formed that  some  producers  in  Ala- 
bama are  now  forward  contracting 
cotton  for  the  1987  crop  year  at  60  to 
62  cents  per  pound.  This  is  well  above 
the  loan  rate  established  by  the  Pood 
Security  Act  of  1985.  These  increasing 


national  markets  as  well.  Increased 
textile  export  sales  will  be  another 
plus  for  the  U.S.  trade  balance. 

If  both  of  these  trends  continue,  our 
farmeis  will  be  able  to  grow  more 
cotton  for  expanding  markets  instead 
of  havtng  to  cut  production  as  some 
have  p|-oposed.  It  will  also  avoid  shifts 
of  highly  fertile  cotton  land  into 
wheat,  com.  soybeans  and  other  crops 

u/hirh    nr»»  in   pvppr.<s  siinnlv     Tnrr«»n.<s«»H 


The  crux  of  the  reinterpretation 
issue  is  as  follows:  The  administration 
contends  that  the  ABM  Treaty  per- 
mits the  development  and  testing  of 
mobile  ABM  systems  and  components 
based  on  technologies  not  employed  in 
such  systems  and  components  when 
the  treaty  was  ratified;  that  is,  star 
wars  technologies. 

Those  who  reject  this  radical  new 


then  seek  out  that  fundamental 
mutual  understanding  in  other  ways. 

A  study  of  the  negotiating  record  is 
one  such  way,  and  we  have  been  pro- 
vided access  to  those  documents.  As 
stated  in  my  letter  to  Secretary 
Shultz,  I  believe  that  record  supports 
the  traditional  interpretation. 

Two  other  pieces  of  evidence  are 
helpful  in  determining  the  essence  of 
that  understandine.  however.  Inexoli- 


that  these  materials  have  not  been  made 
available  on  the  ground  that  whatever  has 
already  been  provided  the  Senate  (the  "ne- 
gotiating record")  is  all  that  was  agreed  to 
be  provided. 

This  is  not  an  accurate  characterization  of 
the  access  arrangement  the  Senate  negotiat- 
ed with  the  State  Department  last  August. 
On  August  8,  Senator  Lugar  and  Senator 
Pell  wrote  Secretary  Shultz  to  state  the 
Senate's  understanding  of  this  arrange- 
ment.  In  that   letter.  Senators  Lugar  and 
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I  beUeve  the  new  Cotton  ProKram 
wUl  force  changes  in  the  number  of 
acres  planted  to  cotton  in  foreie^i 
countries.  Statistics  show  that  the 
aereace  adjustment  process  abroad 
has  already  commenced.  Chinese  acre- 
age was  down  26  percent  In  1985  and 
Southern  Hemisphere  plantings  were 
off  11  percent.  Although  the  figures  I 
have  on  1986  acreage  are  preliminary, 
China  is  thought  to  be  down  another  5 
percent  and  Australia  by  another  25 
percent. 

This  new  Cotton  Program  is  also  re- 
spomible  for  the  change  that  has  oc- 
curred in  stocks  held  by  the  Commodi- 
ty Credit  Corporation.  Since  the  sale 
of  some  800.000  bales  on  January  6, 
1987.  the  CCC  does  not  have  a  single 
bale  of  forfeited  cotton.  The  only 
cotton  stocks  controlled  by  the  CCC 
are  those  held  under  current  commod- 
ity loans.  There  is  no  "costly  surplus" 
of  cotton  today,  and  there  is  little 
reason  to  expect  any  forfeitures  in  the 
future. 

The  Cotton  Program  has  another 
unique  rrault.  It  is  encouraging  to  ob- 
serve that  the  world  price,  as  calculat- 
ed by  T7SDA.  has  risen  over  100  per- 
cent since  July  of  1986.  The  world 
price,  as  of  February  19.  1987,  was 
53.57  cents  per  pound.  Although  pro- 
jecting cotton  prices  in  the  future  is 
dangerous,  the  industry  believes  the 
trend  will  continue  upward  and  it  will 
maintain  a  level  above  the  1987  loan 
rate  of  52.25  cents.  This  price  range 
will  eliminate  any  cost  to  the  U.S. 
Treasury  under  the  marlceting  loan 
V>psnttus. 

USDA  has  not  made  a  first  handler 
certificate  payment  in  over  a  month. 
This  cost  will  be  completely  eliminated 
if  the  price  continues  to  rise.  If  prices 
rise  and  continue  to  stay  above  the 
loan  rate,  the  deficiency  payments 
made  to  participating  cotton  produc- 
ers will  decrease.  And  this,  of  course,  is 
the  budget  exposure  that  the  adminis- 
tration is  trying  to  eliminate.  I  think 
the  Cotton  Program  will  accomplish 
this  goal  without  enacting  the  legisla- 
tive proposal  set  forth  in  the  Presi- 
dent's budget. 

Mr.  President,  cost  estimates  from 
the  USDA  show  that  this  new  pro- 
gram is  already  reducing  the  budget 
exposure.  For  fiscal  year  1986,  expend- 
itures for  the  Cotton  Program  were 
approximately  8  percent  of  the  total 
cost  for  all  commodity  programs.  His- 
torically, the  Cotton  Program  has 
amounted  to  10  percent  of  CCC  Com- 
modity Program  cost. 

While  this  is  good  news,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  estimates  get  even  better. 
The  Department  also  projects  that  the 
expenditures  for  the  Cotton  Program 
will  decline  by  almost  40  percent  by 
fiscal  year  1988.  The  figures  that  I 
have  seen,  estimate  that  we  wUl  spend 
only  $850  million  annually  for  fiscal 
years  1988  through  1991.  Cotton  is  not 
the  expensive  culprit  that  the  press 


make  it  out  to  be.  and  will  not  be  re- 
sponsible for  increasing  CCC  cost  in 
the  future. 

The  price  increase  in  cotton  has  an- 
other favorable  result.  I  have  been  in- 
formed that  some  producers  in  Ala- 
bama are  now  forward  contracting 
cotton  for  the  1987  crop  year  at  60  to 
62  cents  per  pound.  This  is  well  above 
the  loan  rate  established  by  the  Food 
Security  Act  of  1985.  These  increasing 
prices  are  prompting  some  cotton 
farmers  to  produce  a  1987  crop  outside 
of  any  Government  programs.  This 
will  also  further  reduce  any  exposure 
to  the  U.S.  Treasury. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  other  issues 
to  consider.  Imports  of  textiles  and  ap- 
parel products,  made  largely  from  for- 
eign-grown cotton,  were  flooding  the 
United  States,  putting  our  own  textiles 
mills  out  of  business  and  robbing  our 
producers  of  their  home  market.  In 
short,  the  U.S.  cotton  industry,  from 
the  farmer  to  the  textile  manufactur- 
er, was  in  big  trouble.  The  industry 
was  up  against  problems  it  did  not 
create  and  could  not  handle  on  its 
own. 

Instead  of  competing  with  fanners 
in  other  countries,  the  cotton  grower 
was  being  forced  to  compete  with  for- 
eign governments.  Nearly  95  percent 
of  the  cotton  produced  outside  the 
United  States  is  grown  in  countries 
with  centrally  plaimed  economies.  Our 
producers  were  not  and  are  not  today 
competing  with  other  producers,  they 
are  competing  with  governments. 

The  new  Cotton  Program  allows 
some  flexibility  to  deal  with  the  indus- 
try's near  crisis  situation.  The  objec- 
tives of  the  Cotton  Program  are  rela- 
tively simple.  It  was  designed  to  pro- 
tect producer  income  while  allowing 
U.S.  cotton  to  be  fully  competitive  in 
international  and  domestic  markets. 
Producer  income  was  protected 
through  a  flexible  marketing  loan  and 
a  target  price  system  during  the  tran- 
sition. It  has  been  consistently  over- 
looked by  critics  of  the  program,  that 
cotton  was  the  first  commodity  to  base 
its  loan  on  market  prices  and  that  the 
farm  bill  provided  for  a  reduction  in 
cotton  target  prices  1  year  earlier  than 
other  commodities. 

Mr.  President,  the  benefits  of  the 
new  Cotton  Program  will  accrue  not 
just  to  the  cotton  industry,  but  to  our 
Nation's  economy  as  a  whole.  Cotton 
exports  are  expected  to  more  than 
triple  during  the  program's  first  year, 
and  expand  even  more  in  the  outyears. 
Hopefully,  this  will  mean  a  big  boost 
for  the  U.S  balance  of  trade. 

While  the  new  program  will  not 
eliminate  the  foreign  advantage  of 
labor  rates  as  low  as  16  cents  an  hour 
in  some  countries,  U.S.  textile  mills 
wiU  become  more  competitive  because 
under  the  new  program  they  will  be 
paying  the  same  price  for  cotton  that 
foreign  mUls  are  paying.  This  should 
make  them  more  competitive  in  inter- 


national markets  as  well.  Increased 
textile  export  sales  will  be  another 
plus  for  the  U.S.  trade  balance. 

If  both  of  these  trends  continue,  our 
farmeis  will  be  able  to  grow  more 
cotton  for  expanding  markets  instead 
of  having  to  cut  production  as  some 
have  proposed.  It  will  also  avoid  shifts 
of  highly  fertile  cotton  land  into 
wheat,  com.  soybeans  and  other  crops 
which  are  in  excess  supply.  Increased 
production  will  also  stimulate  the 
businesses  that  produce  and  supply 
inputs  to  the  farmers,  such  as  the  ag 
chemical  companies,  fertilizer  compa- 
nies, and  farm  equipment  dealers. 

Mr.  President,  the  cotton  industry 
was  willing  to  gamble  and  place  the 
hopes  of  its  future  on  the  marketing 
loan  and  the  new  program  included  in 
the  1985  farm  bill.  The  Cotton  Pro- 
gram ffi  working  because  cotton  farm- 
ers are  producing  cotton  that  is  sold  in 
the  marketplace,  it  is  not  being  sold  to 
the  Government.  I  also  think  the  pro- 
gram will  prove  cost-effective,  even 
without  further  cuts  in  target  prices 
or  the  implementation  of  a  payment 
limitation.  I  feel  that  I  can  further 
state  tihat  since  the  Secretary  has  an- 
nounced plan  B  for  the  1987  crop  year, 
the  likelihood  of  a  repeat  of  the  nu- 
merous "million  dollar  payments"  is 
drastically  reduced.  The  Cotton  Pro- 
gram Is  working  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  cotton  producer,  the  textile  in- 
dustry, the  U.S.  Treasury,  and  the 
consumer  without  imposing  further 
limitations. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  resist  any  ef- 
forts to  dismantle  the  program  be- 
cause of  concerns  about  funding  costs 
or  other  reasons.  The  surest  way  to 
render  the  program  ineffective  and  in- 
crease its  cost  is  to  make  changes  that 
will  give  our  foreign  competitors  rea- 
sons to  question  our  resolve  and  keep- 
ing the  program  in  place. 

If  the  current  Cotton  Program  is  left 
intact,  the  industry  is  confident  that  it 
can  continue  to  meet  the  competition 
in  international  markets.  The  healthy 
export  sales  for  the  new  marketing 
year  tells  me  that  our  message  is  being 
heard  abroad.  I  am  confident  that  if 
the  Cotton  Program  is  allowed  to  run 
its  full  5-year  course,  cotton  again  will 
be  a  major  contributor  to  the  economy 
of  this  country. 


RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR 
LEVIN 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  Michigan  Is  recognized 
for  5  minutes. 


ABM 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
want  to  address  where  we  stand  re- 
garding the  administration's  effort  to 
reinterpret  the  ABM  Treaty. 


The  crux  of  the  reinterpretation 
issue  is  as  follows:  The  administration 
contends  that  the  ABM  Treaty  per- 
mits the  development  and  testing  of 
mobile  ABM  systems  and  components 
based  on  technologies  not  employed  in 
such  systems  and  components  when 
the  treaty  was  ratified;  that  is,  star 
wars  technologies. 

Those  who  reject  this  radical  new 
reading  of  the  ABM  Treaty,  myself  in- 
cluded, maintain  that  the  development 
and  testing  of  all  mobile  ABM  systems 
and  components  are  prohibited  by  the 
treaty. 

We  further  maintain  that  this  was 
the  understanding  of  both  parties  to 
the  treaty  when  it  was  negotiated  and 
signed  and  that  it  was  the  meaning 
presented  to  the  Senate  during  our 
ratification  proceedings. 

Over  the  ptist  several  months  I  have 
attempted  to  explain  why  the  so-called 
new  broad  Interpretation  of  the  ABM 
Treaty  is  not  justified.  A  summary  of 
my  arguments  is  contained  in  a  letter  I 
sent  to  Secretary  Shultz  on  December 
1,  1986.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
that  letter  and  the  subsequent  corre- 
spondence with  the  State  Department 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarlcs. 

The     PRESIDENT     pro     tempore. 
Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  based  on 
newspaper  reports  and  preliminary  ex- 
ecutive consultations  it  now  appears 
the  administration  will  not  announce  a 
decision  to  adopt  a  broad  interpreta- 
tion of  the  ABM  Treaty  for  at  least  2 
months.  That  is  welcome  news. 

But  it  is  news  of  a  reprieve,  not  a 
pardon.  The  ABM  Treaty  still  awaits 
final  judgment  on  death  row,  despite 
the  fact  that  relevant  evidence  re- 
mains to  be  presented  to  the  jury. 

Some  of  that  evidence  has  been 
denied  us  because  it  Is  In  the  hands  of 
the  prosecutors.  Other  evidence  has 
been  simply  ignored. 

The  key  to  the  ABM  Treaty  reinter- 
pretation debate  Is  a  single  question: 
What  was  the  understanding  of  the 
parties  to  the  treaty  at  the  time  it  was 
agreed  to  and  ratified? 

The  understanding  of  the  parties  to 
a  treaty  is  parallel  to  the  understand- 
ing of  the  parties  to  a  contract.  That 
mutual  imderstanding  is  the  very 
heart  of  the  bargain.  It  is  what  the 
treaty  is  all  about. 

The  wording  of  the  treaty  itself  Is 
the  best  evidence  of  that  understand- 
ing. I  believe  it  unambiguously  prohib- 
its in  article  V  the  development,  test- 
ing, and  deployment  of  any  ABM 
system  or  component  which  is  sea- 
based,  space-based,  air-based,  or 
mobile  land-based. 

However,  ambiguity  can  t)e  foxmd  in 
almost  any  complex  legal  document  If 
one  struggles  and  labors  hard  enough 
in  search  of  it.  In  such  cases  one  can 


then     seek     out     that     fundamental 
mutual  understanding  in  other  ways. 

A  study  of  the  negotiating  record  is 
one  such  way,  and  we  have  been  pro- 
vided access  to  those  documents.  As 
stated  In  my  letter  to  Secretary 
Shultz,  I  believe  that  record  supports 
the  traditional  interpretation. 

Two  other  pieces  of  evidence  are 
helpful  In  determining  the  essence  of 
that  understanding,  however.  Inexpli- 
cably, they  have  not  been  addressed 
by  the  administration  in  making  their 
case  against  the  traditional  interpreta- 
tion of  the  ABM  Treaty. 

The  first  of  these  are  the  records  of 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  regarding 
their  understanding  of  the  ABM  Trea- 
ty's limits  at  the  time  it  was  conclud- 
ed, and  thereafter.  The  JCS  were  rep- 
resented at  the  negotiations,  and  were 
responsible  for  implementing  the  trea- 
ty's limitations  on  future  testing  and 
development  of  ABM  systems.  Thus, 
their  understanding  of  what  the 
treaty  meant  is  critical  in  today's  rein- 
terpretation controversey. 

I  have  asked  the  Chairman  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  for  those  records.  I  have 
been  refused  access  to  them.  I  ask 
unsuiimous  consent  that  the  relevant 
correspondence  be  printed  In  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks. 

The     PRESIDENT     pro     tempore. 
Without  objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  2.) 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  the  ad- 
ministration has  no  justification  for 
keeping  those  records  from  the 
Senate.  In  fact,  the  right  to  request 
relevant  documents  was  explicitly  re- 
served in  a  letter  from  Senators  Lugar 
and  Pell  on  this  matter.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  correspondence 
between  Secretary  Shultz  and  Sena- 
tors Pell  and  Lugar  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks. 

The     PRESIDENT     pro     tempore. 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  3.) 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  should  press  for  these  docu- 
ments and  I  am  pleased  that  today. 
Senators  Byrd  and  Nunn  are  weighing 
in  in  the  effort  to  obtain  them  in  a 
letter  sent  to  Admiral  Crowe,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  letter  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marlu. 

The     PRESIDENT     pro     tempore. 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  4.) 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  portions 
of  that  letter  read  as  follows: 

Dear  Admiral  Crowt:  We  understand 
that  Senator  Ijevin  has  requested  the 
records  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  at  the 
time  of  the  ABM  Treaty  ratification  in  1972 
and  thereafter  which  relate  to  the  JCS'  un- 
derstanding of  the  ABM  Treaty's  llmiU- 
tions  on  development  and  testing  of  "futur- 
istic systems."  It  is  also  our  understanding 


that  these  materials  have  not  been  made 
available  on  the  ground  that  whatever  has 
already  been  provided  the  Senate  (the  "ne- 
gotiating record")  is  all  that  was  agreed  to 
be  provided. 

This  is  not  an  accurate  characterization  of 
the  access  arrangement  the  Senate  negotiat- 
ed with  the  State  Department  last  August. 
On  August  8,  Senator  Lugar  and  Senator 
Pell  wrote  Secretary  Shultz  to  state  the 
Senate's  understanding  of  this  arrange- 
ment. In  that  letter.  Senators  Lugar  and 
Peu.  stated,  "we  must  reserve  the  right  to 
request  any  additional  documents  within 
the  scope  of  our  August  1  letter  which  we 
might  identify  in  the  course  of  our  review 
and  which  we  conclude  are  necessary  to  a 
full  understanding  of  the  negotiating 
record."  The  State  Department  did  not  con- 
test this  statement  when  it  provided  the  ne- 
gotiating record  to  the  Senate  on  August  12. 

They  concluded  in  their  letter: 
It  seems  to  us  that  the  records  of  the  JCS, 
as  indicated  above,  are  indeed  relevant  and 
we  urge  that  they  be  supplied  to  the  Senate 
on  the  same  basis  as  the  negotiating  record 
previously  supplied. 

The  second  omission  of  evidence  in 
the  administration's  case  is  startling  in 
its  illogic.  It  seems  obvious  that  some 
of  the  best  evidence  of  the  under- 
standing of  the  parties  at  the  time  of 
agreement  and  ratification  is  the 
statements  of  the  negotiators  them- 
selves. 

However,  Judge  Sofaer,  the  author 
of  the  administration's  legal  justifica- 
tion for  the  broad  interpretation, 
never  talked  to  most  of  the  negotia- 
tors prior  to  issuing  his  opinion. 

That  did  not  stop  him,  however, 
from  claiming  In  a  Harvard  Law 
Review  article  that  none  of  the  nego- 
tiators claimed  to  have  achieved  what 
they  set  out  to  achieve. 

If  Judge  Sofaer  had  met  with  them, 
he  would  have  known  that  is  not  true. 
For  example,  if  he  had  met  with  Ray- 
mond Garthoff,  a  key  member  of  our 
negotiating  team,  he  no  doubt  would 
have  been  told  what  Mr.  Garthoff  said 
to  me  in  a  letter,  to  wit: 

As  one  of  the  principal  negotiators  of  the 
ABM  Treaty,  and  specifically  of  Agreed 
Statement  D.  I  deny  that  the  U.S.  delega- 
tion failed  to  obtain  the  restrictive  con- 
straints that  we  sought. 

That  letter  from  Mr.  Garthoff  also 
contains  a  passage  which  devastates 
the  broad  Interpretation  put  forth  by 
Judge  Sofaer: 

During  that  negotiation,  I  proposed  on 
behalf  of  the  U.S.  delegation,  and  the  Soviet 
negotiators  subsequently  accepted,  a  change 
in  the  previously  agreed  wording  of  that 
part  of  the  text  to  insert  the  word  "current- 
ly" into  Article  IKl)  explicitly  in  order  to 
make  clear  that  the  specification  of  ABM 
radars,  interceptor  missiles,  and  launchers 
as  components  was  not  restrictive  and  all-in- 
clusive, but  merely  identified  existing  com- 
ponents based  on  current  technology.  The 
purpose  was  precisely  to  preclude  the  Inter- 
pretation now  advanced  by  Judge  Sofaer 
through  a  labored  misreading  of  the  text. 

Judge  Sofaer  never  met  with  Gerard 
Smith,  the  head  of  our  delegation. 
Had  he  done  so.  Ambassador  Smith 
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mlcht  have  told  him  what  he  told  the 
Houae  Anned  Services  Committee,  to 
wit: 

Ifr.  Chalrraan.  having  served  as  President 
Nixon's  Chief  Necotiator  fo  the  ABM 
Treaty.  I  believe  the  broad  Interpretation 
hmdamentaOy  contradicts  the  clear  lan- 
Kuace  and  intent  of  the  Treaty.  In  August 
1971.  President  Nixon  directed  the  SALT  I 
detegatiop  to  get  a  ban  on  all  space-based 
ABIf  ■jstems.  and  we  carried  out  his  In- 
■tiucUons. 

Judge  Sofaer  never  met  with  John 
Rhlnelander.  the  delegation's  legal  ad- 
viaer.  Had  he  done  so,  he  could  not  in 
good  coDKience  have  avoided  mention- 
ing Rhinelander's  contemporaneous 
(1972)  memo  to  the  delegation.  Rhine- 
lander  haa  testified  that  his  classified 
summary  mono  specifically  stated 
that  a  broad  ban  on  space-based  exo- 
tica was  agreed  upon. 

Judge  Sofaer  met  with  neither  Gen- 
eral Allison  nor  General  Palmer,  de- 
q>ite  the  fact  that  Allison  was  the  JCS 
representative  at  the  negotiations  and 
Palmer  was  the  acting  Army  Chief  of 
Staff  who  presented  the  Treaty  to  the 
Senate  during  the  ratification  process. 
General  Palmer  wrote  the  following  in 
a  letter  to  me: 

My  understanding  then  and  now  is  that 
the  ABM  Treaty  prohibits  the  development. 
testing,  and  deployment  of  ABM  systems  or 
components  which  are  sea-based,  air-based, 
■pace-baaed,  or  mobUe  land-based:  that  this 
prohibition  applies  not  only  to  the  then  cur- 
rent ABM  aystons  or  components,  but  also 
to  ABM  systems  or  components  based  on 
"other"  (exotic)  physical  principles:  but 
that  futuristic  ABM  systems  or  components 
can  be  developed  and  tested  in  a  fixed  land- 
baaed  mode.  The  foregoing  was  the  under- 
standing of  the  XJJS.  JCS  at  the  time.  Ameri- 
can and  Soviet  officials  also  shared  such  an 
understanding. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
letters  of  BCr.  Garthoff,  and  Generals 
Allison  and  Palmer  be  printed  in  the 
RacoRO  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  5.) 

liCr.  LEVm.  Mr.  President.  Judge 
Sofaer  did  consult  one  ABM  Treaty 
negotiator,  however.  Paul  Nitze.  And 
Ambassador  Nitze  has  concurred  with 
Judge  Sofaer's  broad  interpretation. 

Of  all  the  negotiators,  only  he  has 
changed  his  view  of  the  original  mean- 
ing of  the  treaty's  limits— a  quite 
recent  change  of  view,  by  the  way.  Of 
all  the  negotiators,  only  he  is  current- 
ly onployed  by  the  administration 
that  places  such  a  high  priority  on  the 
"reinterpretation"  of  that  agreement. 

We  must  not  delude  ourselves  about 
what  is  at  stake  in  this  debate  over 
how  our  Nation  interprets  the  ABM 
Treaty.  This  is  not  a  technical  legal 
exercise.  A  number  of  principles  of 
great  importance  hang  in  the  balance 
here. 

One  is  the  constitutional  duty  of  the 
Senate  to  provide  advice  and  consent 
to  the  ratification  of  treaties. 


What  is  the  importance  of  the 
advice  and  consent  process  if  the  exec- 
utive can  redefine  the  terms  of  trea- 
ties at  will?  If  we  allow  this  adminis- 
tration to  reinterpret  the  ABM  Treaty 
the  Senate  will  have  written  itself  out 
of  the  treatymaking  process  altogeth- 
er. 

A  second,  and  more  grievous  casual- 
ty Of  ABM  Treaty  reinterpretation, 
will  be  our  efforts  to  control  the  nucle- 
ar arms  race. 

What  purpose  can  arms  control 
agreements  serve  if  either  superpower 
is  permitted  to  reinterpret  the  mean- 
ing of  any  provision  they  come  to  dis- 
like? 

The  destruction  of  mutual  arms  con- 
trol itself  is  the  real  goal  of  many  who 
are  most  forcefully  pushing  for  the 
broad  interpretation.  This  time,  how- 
ever, I  believe  they  picked  the  wrong 
treaty  to  bash,  and  the  wrong  stick 
with  which  to  bash  it.  I  believe  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  is  going 
to  prevent  the  destruction  of  our  most 
important  arms  control  agreement.  All 
that  is  required  is  a  review  of  all  the 
evidence. 

I  urge  our  Senate  colleagues  to  study 
the  treaty  itself,  and  other  evidence 
which  has  been  presented— the  so- 
called  negotiating  record.  But  don't 
stop  there.  Also  consider  the  other  evi- 
dence the  administration  ignored: 
What  our  negotiators  understood  they 
agreed  to  in  1972. 

I  also  hope  all  members  will  join  us 
in  an  effort  to  gain  access  to  the  evi- 
dence we  have  been  denied:  The 
records  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  regarding 
this  issue. 

The  future  of  mutual  arms  control 
and  respect  for  treaties  is  in  jeopardy 
today.  We  owe  it  to  both  causes  to  pre- 
serve this  treaty  against  the  onslaught 
of  those  who  have  never  liked  arms 
control  in  general,  and  the  ABM 
Treaty  in  particular.  It  is  essential 
that  we  protect  this  treaty  against  the 
rationalizations  of  those  who  would 
sacrifice  the  accomplishments  of  the 
ABM  Treaty  on  the  altar  of  unilateral 
star  wars  development. 

Exhibit  1 

U.S.  Semate. 
Washington.  DC,  December  1,  1986. 
Secretary  of  State  George  Shultz, 
Department  of  State. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  In  October  of  1985. 
our  government  announced  that  it  had  ar- 
rived at  a  "new  interpretation"  of  the  ABM 
treaty  which,  in  essence,  would  allow  for 
testing  and  development  of  space-based 
"exotic"  defensive  systems  like  those  envi- 
sioned in  our  Strategic  Defense  Initiative. 
This  interpretation  reversed  a  view  held  for 
13  years:  that  the  Treaty  banned  everything 
other  than  research  on  so-called  exotic  sys- 
tems which  would  use  future  technologies  in 
anything  other  than  a  fixed,  land-based 
mode.  Since  this  new  interpretation  was 
made  public,  there  has  been  a  good  deal  of 
controversy  about  its  legitimacy  and  its  im- 
plications for  arms  control. 
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Until  recently,  most  discussions  of  this 
issue  were  restricted  to  idle  speculation. 
Since  no  one  outside  the  administration  had 
access  to  the  negotiating  record  on  which 
the  new  Interpretation  was  based,  it  was  dif- 
ficult to  Hevlew  the  basis  for  this  new  view 
of  the  Treaty.  Similarly,  until  the  meeting 
in  Iceland  questions  about  the  relationship 
between  3DI  testing,  the  ABW  Treaty  and 
future  arms  control  agreements  were  being 
asked  in  More  or  less  of  a  vacuum. 

Now,  however,  members  of  the  Senate 
have  had  gn  opportunity  to  review  the  nego- 
tiating record  and  the  United  States  may 
have  an  opportunity  to  reach  an  historic 
arms  reduction  agreement  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  In  this  environment,  questions  about 
the  ABM  Treaty  and  SDI  take  on  a  new  sig- 
nificance. After  all.  no  matter  how  one 
views  the  value  of  SDI,  it  is  clear  that  our 
claim  that  we  can  test  and  develop  such  a 
system  (a  claim  which  we  can  make  only  by 
virtue  of  the  new  interpretation  of  the  ABM 
Treaty)  hgs  been,  and  remains,  a  major  ob- 
stacle to  any  meaningful  arms  control 
agreement  with  the  Soviets. 

Because  of  the  significance  of  this  issue,  I 
have  spent  a  good  deal  of  time  studying  var- 
ious questions  associated  with  the  new  in- 
terpretation. When  the  author  of  the  new 
interpretation.  Judge  Abraham  Sofaer,  the 
Legal  Advisor  to  the  Department  of  State, 
testified  on  this  issue  before  a  House  For- 
eign Affairs  Subcommittee,  I  was  troubled 
by  a  number  of  statements  which  I  found  to 
be  misleading  and  inaccurate.  So  when 
Judge  Sofaer  testified  before  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee  in  1985,  I  asked 
a  number  of  questions  about  those  state- 
ments {md  other  issues  associated  with  his 
interpretation  of  the  Treaty.  I  was  unsatis- 
fied with  his  answers.  To  resolve  my  con- 
cerns, I  believed  that  I  had  an  obligation  to 
carefully  review  the  negotiating  record 
which  Ju(]ge  Sofaer  used  to  justify  his  inter- 
pretation of  the  Treaty.  Accordingly.  I 
joined  in  (he  effort  to  make  the  negotiating 
record  available  to  the  Senate.  Since  that 
battle  wa*  won,  I  have  carefully  reviewed 
the  negotiating  record.  In  addition,  I  have 
had  discucsions  with  members  of  the  U.S. 
negotiating  team  who  developed  that 
record.  Specifically,  I  have  met  with  the  fol- 
lowing key  members  of  the  U.S.  Delegation: 
Ambassador  Gerard  Smith,  Raymond 
Garthoff.  Sidney  Graybeal,  John  Rhine- 
lander  and  General  Royal  Allison. 

Based  offi  my  review,  I  have  concluded 
that  Judge  Sofaer's  interpretation  of  the 
Treaty  is  Incorrect,  and  that  the  process  he 
used  to  develop  and  justify  that  interpreta- 
tion was  fatally  flawed.  Specifically,  I  be- 
lieve that: 

1.  Judge  Sofaer  has  provided  the  Congress 
with  an  incomplete  and  misleading  analysis 
of  the  reoord  in  an  effort  to  justify  his  in- 
terpretation of  the  ABM  Treaty. 

2.  The  process  used  by  Judge  Sofaer  to 
review  the  negotiating  record  was  fatally 
flawed. 

3.  Our  national  interest  requires  that  the 
administration  authorize  a  new  and  inde- 
pendent review  of  the  ABM  Treaty. 

Let  me  amplify  these  F>oints: 

Judge  Sofaer  has  provided  the  Congress 
with  an  incomplete  and  misleading  analysis 
of  the  record  in  an  effort  to  justify  his  in- 
terpretation of  the  ABM  Treaty. 

While  ambiguity  can  be  found  in  the  text 
and  context  of  any  Treaty,  it  is  clear  to  me 
that  Judge  Sofaer  sought  to  find  areas  of 
uncertainty  and  to  magnify  their  meaning 
so  that  h*  could  then  propose  a  "clarifica- 
tion" which  would  advance  a  specific  policy 


Interest,  to  wit.  making  it  possible  for  us  to 
test  and  develop  SDI.  Evidence  of  Judge  So- 
faer's selective  reading  of  the  record  is  all 
too  abundant  and  his  fntent  to  minimize  or 
suppress  facts  which  contradict  his  reading 
of  the  Treaty  all  too  apparent.  The  incom- 
plete and  misleading  nature  of  his  analysis 
became  clear  to  me  as  I  carefully  examined 
his  testimony  and  compared  it  with  the 
available  public  record.  Let  me  cite  just  a 
few  examples  of  this  sort  of  activity, 
(a)  Past  Government  Statements 
Judge  Sofaer  repeatedly  claims  that  his 
Interpretation  is.  In  fact,  not  new  at  all.  He 
seeks  to  suggest  that  those  who  rea«J  the 
Treaty  In  a  restrictive  manner  are  distorting 
the  historic  record. 
That  is  simply  not  true. 
While  Judge  Sofaer  points  to  some  state- 
ments which  are  "consistent"  with  his  view, 
the  bulk  of  the  evidence— evidence  which  he 
either  ignores  or  misinterprets— indicates 
that  at  the  time  the  Treaty  was  being  nego- 
tiated and  at  the  time  the  Treaty  was  being 
debated  in  the  Senate,  our  government  un- 
derstood it  to  prohibit  the  testing  or  devel- 
opment of  space-based  exotic  systems  (sys- 
tems based  on  future  physical  principles). 
Indeed,  the  evidence  suggests  that  this  had 
been  the  case  until  October,  1985  when  then 
National  Security  Advisor  Rol)ert  McFar- 
lane,  appearing  on  a  television  news  show, 
announced  that  our  reading  of  the  Treaty 
had  changed.  (There  is,  by  the  way,  some 
anecdotal  evidence  suggesting  that  key  offi- 
cials were  not  even  aware  that  this  new  view 
was  to  be  made  public  at  that  time.) 

In  any  event,  the  point  is  that  Judge  So- 
faer's interpretation  did.  in  fact,  contradict 
previously  stated  public  positions  of  the 
United  States  government.  For  example,  the 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency  has 
Issued  an  Arms  Control  Impact  Statement 
every  year  since  1978  In  close  consultation 
with  the  Departments  of  Defense  and  State. 
Each  of  these  statements  has  Included  lan- 
guage like  the  following  (quoted  from  the 
1985  report): 

the  Treaty  allows  development  and 

testing  of  fixed  land-based  ABM  systems 
and  components  based  on  other  physical 
principles  .  .  .  The  ABM  Treaty  prohibition 
on  development,  testing  and  deployment  of 
space-based  ABM  systems,  or  components 
for  such  systems,  applies  to  directed  energy 
technologies  (or  any  other  technology  used 
for  this  purpose."  [emphasis  added] 

Clearly  then,  our  government  has  adopted 
a  restrictive  view  of  the  Treaty  in  the  past, 
(b)  Previous  Testimony 
In  a  number  of  cases,  while  indicating  a 
familiarity  with  statements  which  contra- 
dict his  view.  Judge  Sofaer  at  the  hearings 
of  the  House  and  Senate  displayed  a  willing- 
ness to  minimize  the  damage  they  do  to  his 
position  by  selectively  editing  them.  These 
Incidents  are  particularly  disturbing  because 
they  reflect  on  his  objectivity  and  cast 
doubt  on  his  ability  to  impartially  interpret 
the  Treaty.  Let  me  cite  three  examples. 

First,  the  Department  of  Defense  in  a 
formal  answer  to  a  question  [>osed  by  Sena- 
tor Goldwater  during  the  1972  Senate 
Treaty  deliberations  indicated  that  "there 
are  no  restrictions  on  the  development  of 
lasers  for  fixed  land-based  ABM  system  [em- 
phasis added]."  DoD's  silence  on  the  lack  of 
restrictions  on  space-based  systems  is  clear- 
ly significant;  if  DoD  had  heen  operating 
under  the  "new  interpretation"  In  1972.  It 
would  naturally  have  extended  Its  state- 
ment to  make  the  point  clear.  It  did  not, 
and  that  is  significant— and  its  statement 
was  significantly  absent  from  Judge  Sofaer's 
testimony  before  Congress. 


Second,  consider  this  exchange  between 
Senators  Goldwater  and  Jackson  about  de- 
veloping, testing  or  deploying  ABM  systems. 
Here  is  the  way  Judge  Sofaer  presented  it  at 
the  Congressional  hearings: 

"Senator  Jackson.  The  prohibition  runs 
to     sea-based,     air-based,     space-based     or 
mobile-based  ABMs. 
"Senator  Goldwater.  Not  fixed  land? 
"Senator  Jackson.  That"s  right.  That  is 
exempt.  I  am  just  pointing  this  out." 

Judge  Sofaer  cited  that  exchange  at  the 
Congressional  hearings  but  left  out  the  bal- 
ance of  Senator  Jackson's  statement:  "In 
those  other  areas,  it  is  prohibited  and  devel- 
opment is  also  prohibited.'" 

It  is  difficult  to  explain  the  omission  as 
anything  other  than  willful.  Senator  Jack- 
son, considered  by  many  to  be  the  most 
knowledgeable  Senator  on  this  issue,  was 
making  a  statement  at  odds  with  the  conclu- 
sion which  Judge  Sofaer  sought  to  advance. 
(Pursuant  to  my  questioning  on  this  Issue. 
Judge  Sofaer  has  corrected  this  omission  in 
a  later  classified  memorandum.  That  seems 
to  suggest  that,  when  pressed,  he  recognized 
the  significance  of  the  statement  In  ques- 
tion. His  failure  to  either  recognize  it  with- 
out prodding  or  report  it  to  the  Senate  and 
the  public  without  urging  is  bothersome  at 
best.) 

A  third  example:  Judge  Sofaer's  Congres- 
sional presentation  on  this  issue  contained 
unjustified  editing  of  the  remarks  of  Gener- 
al Palmer  when  he  was  speaking  for  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  Here  Is  the  way  Judge 
Sofaer  presented  an  exchange  between  Gen- 
eral Ryan.  General  Palmer,  and  Senator 
Jackson: 

"Senator  Jackson.  Now  what  I  am  saying. 
General  Ryan,  Is  that  you  are  prohibited 
from  developing  a  system  that  is  sea-based, 
air-based,  space-based,  or  mobile  land-based? 
"General  Ryan.  That  is  correct. 
"Senator  Jackson.  I  just  wanted  that:  so 
the  Chiefs  went  along  with  the  concept  here 

that  involved 

"General  Palmer.  A  concept  that  does  not 
prohibit  the  development  In  the  fixed  land- 
based  ABM  system.  We  can  look  at  futuris- 
tic systems  as  long  as  they  are  fixed  and 
land-based."' 

Judge  Sofaer  presents  this  edited  ex- 
change and  then  seeks  to  minimize  Its  sig- 
nificance by  referring  to  a  previous,  less  pre- 
cise statement  by  General  Palmer.  That,  of 
course,  does  not  refute  the  claim  made  here. 
But  beyond  that,  Judge  Sofaer  falls  to 
report  on  the  extremely  Illuminating  ex- 
change which  surrounds  the  portion  which 
he  did  quote.  In  context,  the  testimony 
went  this  way: 

"Senator  Jackson.  You  are  here  in  a  pro- 
fessional capacity  and  we  need  your  profes- 
sional judgment. 

'General  Palmer.  On  the  question  of  the 
ABM,  the  facts  are  that  when  the  negotia- 
tion started  the  only  system  actually  under 
development,  in  any  meaningful  sense,  was 
a  fixed,  land-based  system.  As  the  negotia- 
tions progressed  and  the  position  of  each 
side  becsjne  clear  and  each  understood  the 
other's  objectives  better,  it  came  down  to 
the  point  where  to  have  an  agreement  it  ap- 
peared that— this  is  on  the  anti-ballistic  mis- 
sile side— this  had  to  be  confined  to  the 
fixed,  land-based  system.  The  Chiefs  were 
consulted  ...  on  the  question  of  qualitative 
limits  on  the  AB  [sic]  side  and  agreed  to  the 
limits  that  you  see  in  this  treaty. 

"Senator  Jackson.  Even  though  it  can't  be 
monitored? 

"General  Palmer.  Yes. 


"Senator  Jackson.  I  Just  wanted  that;  so 
the  Chiefs  went  along  with  the  concept  here 
that  Involved 

"General  Palmer.  A  concept  that  does  not 
prohibit  the  development  in  the  fixed  land- 
based  ABM  system.  We  can  look  at  futuris- 
tic systems  as  long  as  they  are  fixed  and 
land-based. 

"Senator  Jackson.  I  understand. 

"General  Palmer.  The  Chiefs  were  aware 
of  that  and  had  agreed  to  do  that  and  that 
was  a  fundamental  part  of  the  final  agree- 
ment." 

The  deletion  of  this  critical  exchange 
clearly  distorts  what  is  a  very  clear  and  very 
critical  addition  to  the  record. 

When  I  discovered  these  examples  of  se- 
lective editing.  I  was  disturbed  by  the  obvi- 
ous lack  of  objectivity  displayed  by  Judge 
Sofaer. 

(c)  Statements  During  the  Debate 

One  of  the  techniques  which  Judge  Sofaer 
uses  repeatedly  is  to  suggest  that  many  of 
the  statements  made  during  the  ratification 
and  negotiating  process  '"are  consistent 
with"  his  broader,  more  permissive  interpre- 
tation. While  technically  correct.  Judge  So- 
faer's argument  Is  misleading. 

Judge  Sofaer  falls  to  point  out,  until 
pressed,  that  the  statements  he  identifies  as 
consistent  with  his  Interpretation  of  the 
Treaty  are  also  consistent  with  the  more  re- 
strictitie  reading.  The  statements  he  cites  do 
not  focus  specifically  on  the  issue  of  testing 
and  development  of  exotics  in  space  and  are 
not  explicitly  Inconsistent  with  the  restric- 
tive interpretation.  In  addition,  Judge 
Sofaer  ignores  statements  in  the  negotiating 
record  and  the  legislative  history  of  the 
Treaty  which  do  sp)eciflcally  set  forth  a 
Treaty  prohibition  of  testing  and  develop- 
ment of  space-based  exotics. 

Indeed.  I  was  so  troubled  by  these  repre- 
sentations that  I  asked  him  to  provide  me 
with  any  statement  in  the  ratification  histo- 
ry which  explicitly  represents  that  exotic 
technologies  other  than  fixed  land-based 
ABM  systems  or  components  can  be  tested 
or  developed.  He  did  not  do  so;  Instead  he 
simply  referred  back  to  statements  which 
are  ambiguous  and  which  do  not  specifically 
state  that  the  testing  or  development  of 
exotic  space-based  systems  or  components 
are  authorized  by  the  Treaty.  The  best  he 
can  come  up  with,  then,  are  statements 
which  are  silent  on  the  precise  issue— and  si- 
lence is  not  enough  to  overcome  the  clear 
expressions  of  our  negotiators  and  officials 
who  told  us.  at  the  time  the  Treaty  was 
being  negotiated  and  ratified,  that  It  did 
contain  a  prohibition  on  testing  and  devel- 
opment of  exotic  space  based  systems, 
(d)  Statements  by  Our  Negotiators 
Perhaps  the  most  disturbing  example  of 
the  way  In  which  Judge  Sofaer  distorts  the 
record  Is  his  suggestion  that,  in  general, 
"the  restrictive  view  became  common  only 
after  the  SDI  program  was  announced." 
This,  he  suggests,  is  evidence  of  the  fact 
that  "opponents  of  SDI  iiave  advanced  it 

[that  theory]  to  prevent  the  expansion  of 
SDI."  Even  a  casual  review  of  the  record 
(and  one  would  hope  for  much  more  than 
that  from  Judge  Sofaer)  reveals  that  such  a 
claim  is  simply  a  fabrication. 

The  evidence  is  clear:  the  traditional,  re- 
strictive view  of  the  Treaty  was  current— 

and  in  control  of  government  policy— long 

before  the  SDI  program  was  announced. 
Judge  Sofaer  claims  that  the  "American 

negotiators,  particularly  10  years  after  the 

event  .  .  .  think  that  they  had  convinced 

the  Soviets  to  ban  all  future  systems."  He 

implied  thereby  that  they  did  not  believe 
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tbey  bad  Mcuicd  a  ban  at  the  time  of  the 
netotlatkna  when,  in  fact,  they  have  clearly 
stated  that  they  bdieve  they  achieved  ex- 
actly aueh  a  ban  at  that  time.  In  addition  to 
the  ftaial  memo  by  Mr.  Rhlnelander,  our 
Legal  Ootmsel  to  the  negotiations,  which 
was  the  moat  extensive  contemporaneous 
summaiy  by  the  oecoUators  of  their  under- 
itanrttnt  (and  which  I  will  discuss  In  more 
detafl  below),  Mr.  Rhlnelander  wrote  a  book 
pubUshed  in  1974  ISALT—TKe  Moscow 
AgnemeHU  and  BeyondJ  which  states  that 
the  treaty  bans  future  ABM  systems: 

"The  overall  effect  of  the  Treaty  there- 
fore is  to  prohibit  any  deployment  of  future 
systems  snd  to  limit  their  development  and 
teatinc  to  those  in  a  fixed  landbased  mode." 

As  seen  above,  the  ratification  debate  In 
the  Senate  on  the  ABM  Treaty  contains  a 
number  of  statements  in  support  of  the  re- 
strictive view.  In  fact,  one  of  the  two  mem- 
ben  voting  against  the  Treaty,  former  Sena- 
tor Buckley,  did  so  precisely  because  he  be- 
lieved It  would  prohibit  "the  development 
and  teating  of  a  laser  type  system  based  in 


Interestingly  enough,  the  only  example  of 
a  "switch"  in  positions  that  I  can  find  in- 
volves Ambassador  Nitze  who  has  recently 
reversed  his  support  for  the  restrictive  view 
in  favor  of  the  new  interpretation.  While  I 
shall  have  more  to  say  about  this  shift  in  a 
moment,  the  point  here  is  that  there  have 
been  no  shifts  in  the  views  of  the  outer  ne- 
gotiators. 

A  similar  attempt  to  misrepresent  the 
views  of  the  negotiating  team  can  be  found 
in  Judge  Sofaer's  claim  that  our  team  was 
directed  to  achieve  language  which  con- 
tained a  clear  prohibition  on  space-based 
ABM  exotics  but  they  "have  not  denied  that 
they  failed  to  obtain  the  clear  language  that 
they  sought."  That  is  simply  not  true.  In 
our  hearings,  Amhawmdor  Smith  said  very 
clearly  that  "the  Treaty  says,  'Thou  shall 
not  devdop  apace-based  systems' .  .  .  Article 
V  doesn't  say  'thou  shall  not,  except .  .  ., '  it 
is  a  flat  categorical  ban."  And  Mr.  Rhine- 
lander,  the  Legal  Advisor  to  our  negotiating 
team,  has  consistently  told  us  that  "the  ne- 
gotiating history,  as  interpreted  in  1972  by 
the  SALT  I  delegation  and  the  backstopping 
repreaentatives  in  WathingUm,  supports  the 
broad  ban  on  space-based  'exotic  systems' 
..."  [emphasis  added].  Judge  Sofaer's  as- 
sertion, then,  is  simply  wrong. 

In  terms  of  public  presentations,  then 
Judge  Sofaer  did  not  fairly  report  on  the 
issues  involved  to  the  Congress  or  the 
public  He  too  often  shaded  the  facts  and 
too  frequently  distorted  the  record.  While 
these  are  perhaps  not  sufficient  grounds  to 
automaUcally  reject  his  arguments,  they  are 
more  than  adequate  to  make  one  extremely 
slcepUcal  about  his  conclusions.  That  skepti- 
cism grows  to  outright  disbelief  when  one 
examines  the  kind  of  analysis  Judge  Sofaer 
failed  to  engage  in  as  he  reviewed  the  nego- 
tiating record.  And  that  is  the  second  major 
pcMnt  I  wish  to  make: 

The  process  used  by  Judge  Sofaer  to 
review  the  negotiating  record  was  fatally 
flawed. 

Judge  Sofaer  suggests  that  if  the  language 
of  a  treaty  is  arguably  ambiguous,  then  the 
drCTimstances  surrounding  its  drafting 
become  critical  in  interpreting  it.  Legal 
scholars  agree  and  as  nmar  Tanunelo  of  the 
University  of  Sydney  pointed  out  in  his 
text.  7>eafy  Interpretation  and  Practical 
Reaaon,  "the  principal  end  of  interpretation 
is  the  establishment  of  the  intention  of 
[the]  parties."  And  as  Tsune-Chi  Yu  points 
out  in  his  77ie  Interpretation  of  Treatiet: 


"  •  •  •  It  is  the  function  of  the  Interpreter 
to  acertain  the  genuine  sense  in  which  the 
negotiators  have  employed  the  words  rather 
than  to  ascertain  the  bare  meaning  of  the 
worck  themselves." 

Treaty  Interpretation,  then,  is  designed  to 
allow  us  to  discover  intent  and  one  of  the 
ways  to  discover  Intent  Is  to  determine  what 
the  negotiators  themselves  believed  they 
were  agreeing  to.  Indeed,  in  one  celebrated 
case  involving  the  Jay  Treaty  between  the 
United  SUtes  and  Great  Britain,  efforts  to 
resolve  an  ambiguous  point  involved  taking 
depositions  from  John  Adams  and  John  Jay, 
members  of  the  negotiating  team.  In  theory 
and  practice,  then,  interpreters  of  treaties 
are  bound  to  discover  the  understanding 
and  Intent  of  the  parties  to  an  agreement 
which  is  arguably  ambiguous  and,  in  the 
process,  they  may  be  guided  by  the  under- 
standings and  intentions  of  the  negotiators. 

Given  this  established  principle  of  inter- 
national law,  I  find  it  amazing  that  in  devel- 
oping his  interpretation  of  the  ABM  Treaty, 
Judge  Sofaer  never  saw  fit  to  talk  to  the  key 
negotiators.  Including  the  Chairman  of  the 
American  delegation. 

(There  was  one  exception:  Judge  Sofaer 
did  discuss  his  work  with  one  member  of  the 
delegation.  Ambassador  Nitze.  In  that  con- 
text, it  is  interesting  to  note  that  Mr.  Nitze 
told  the  House  Armed  Services  Committee 
that  his  concurrence  with  the  new  interpre- 
tation "differs  somewhat  from  my  opinion 
at  one  time."  I  wonder  why  Judge  Sofaer 
gives  greater  weight  to  views  Nitze  devel- 
oped 15  years  after  the  event  than  to  views 
expressed  at  the  time  of  the  event  or  closer 
to  the  event.  If.  after  all.  Ambassador  Nitze 
•played  a  crucial  role  in  [drafting]  State- 
ment D,"  as  Judge  Sofaer  has  suggested, 
then  surely  the  views  he  held  as  to  its  mean- 
ing at  the  time,  or  closer  to  the  time,  he 
drafted  it  ought  to  be  given  greater  weight 
than  views  expressed  15  years  later.  Indeed, 
as  Judge  Sofaer  has  remarked  in  a  different 
context,  "under  accepted  principles  of  con- 
struction, those  statements  made  nearer  the 
Treaty's  drafting  should  be  given  more  cre- 
dence, and  later  statements  accorded  less 
weight. "  Surely  Judge  Sofaer  ought  to  ex- 
plain why  that  principle  ought  to  be  reject- 
ed or  modified  in  the  case  of  Ambassador 
Nitze's  statements. ) 

Since  Judge  Sofaer  thought  it  was  impor- 
tant to  get  Ambassador  Nitze's  views,  I  find 
it  ino-edible  that  he  did  not  seek  the  same 
sort  of  assistance  from  other  members  of 
the  American  negotiating  team. 

I  cannot  understand  why  Judge  Sofaer  did 
not  speak  with  Ambassador  Gerard  Smith.  I 
did  ^pe&k  with  Ambassador  Smith,  and  I 
found  his  views,  based  on  his  experiences  as 
the  Chairman  of  the  U.S.  negotiating  team, 
to  be  of  enormous  help  in  allowing  me  to 
understand  just  what  happened  during  the 
ABM  negotiations. 

I  cannot  understand  why  Judge  Sofaer  did 
not  S[>eak  with  the  delegation's  attorney, 
John  Rhinelander.  After  I  found  and  read 
Mr.  Rhinelanders  detailed  summary  memo 
in  the  negotiating  record,  I  did  speak  with 
him.  And,  again,  I  found  his  comments  to  be 
extremely  helpful  and  informative. 

I  carmot  understand  why  Judge  Sofaer  did 
not  speak  with  Ray  Garthoff  and  Sid  Gray- 
beal.  When  I  reviewed  the  negotiating 
reconl,  I  found  notes  of  extraordinary  sig- 
nificance describing  critical  negotiations  be- 
tween these  men  and  their  Soviet  counter- 
parts on  the  precise  issue  of  exotics.  In  my 
discussions  with  these  men,  I  got  a  clear 
sense  and  understanding  of  the  intent  of 
the  parties  negotiating  the  Treaty. 


I  cannot  understand  why  Judge  Sofaer  did 
not  talk  With  General  Allison,  who  repre- 
sented the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  at  the  nego- 
tiations. I  did.  And  after  that  conversation,  I 
understood  why  General  Palmer  told  the 
Senate  in  1972  that  the  Chiefs  believed  that 
a  prohibition  on  exotics  was  "a  fundamental 
part  of  the  final  agreement." 

But  the  problem  goes  beyond  a  failure  to 
discuss  the  issue  with  the  members  of  our 
team  prior  to  reaching  his  conclusion.  Even 
after  presenting  his  analysis,  Judge  Sofaer 
has  failed  to  discuss  it  with  members  of  the 
negotiating  team.  He  has  never  pressed 
them  to  explain  why  they  believe,  as  they 
do,  that  the  US-USSR  agreement  prohibits 
the  development  and  testing  of  space-based 
"exotic"  systems  and  components.  And  that 
failure  alio  raises  serious  questions  atx>ut 
the  way  he  has  approached  this  task. 

Beyond  his  failure  to  consult  with  key 
members  of  the  negotiating  team,  there  is 
also  a  failure  to  report  important  contempo- 
raneous evidence  in  that  record  to  the  Con- 
gress. For  example,  during  the  1972  negotia- 
tions, the  legal  counsel  to  the  negotiating 
team,  Mr.  Rhinelander,  developed  a  detailed 
summary  of  the  agreement  which  had  been 
reached— a  summary  whose  many  drafts 
were  circulated  throughout  the  delegation 
and  was  »ent  to  Washington.  Mr.  Rhine- 
lander has  testified  that  in  the  final  and 
still  classified  draft  of  that  summary  memo, 
he  specifically  stated  that  an  agreement  on 
a  broad  ban  on  space-based  exotics  was 
reached,  that  was  the  most  critical  contem- 
poraneous conclusion  which  explicitly  ad- 
dressed tht  exotics  issue.  Judge  Sofaer's  tes- 
timony to  Congress  totally  ignored  the  ex- 
istence of  this  doctmient.  Indeed,  he  told 
the  Congress  that  the  "first  indication  that 
the  Treaty  banned  the  development  and 
testing  of  future  systems  came  in  a  t>ook 
written  by  John  Rhinelander  in  1974.  "  That 
statement,  coming  from  someone  who  has 
studied  the  negotiating  record  as  Judge 
Sofaer  has,  simply  defies  explanation. 

Finally,  Judge  Sofaer  sometimes  seeks  to 
shift  focus  of  the  intent  argument.  He 
states  that  whatever  our  intent  was,  the  So- 
viets did  not  intend  to  agree  to  a  ban  on  de- 
velopment and  testing  of  exotics.  He  claims 
that  since  intent  must  be  mutual,  and  since 
the  Soviets  "can  argue "  that  they  are  not 
prohibited  from  developing  and  testing  exo- 
tics in  space,  then  the  United  States  should 
not  feel  itself  bound  either.  While  the  argu- 
ment is  theoretical  interesting,  it  ignores  re- 
ality. The  public  statements  of  our  negotia- 
tors, and  my  own  reading  of  the  negotiating 
record,  clearly  indicate  that  both  America 
and  the  Soviet  Union  understood  the  Treaty 
in  the  same  way.  In  Congressional  testimo- 
ny. Ambassador  Nitze  has  confirmed  his 
view  that  there  is  no  evidence  that  the 
Soviet  Unjon  has  violated  the  restrictive  in- 
terpretation. Beyond  that,  the  "evidence" 
Judge  Soiher  uses  to  demonstrate  a  "non- 
restrictive"  Soviet  intent  boils  down  to  the 
fact  that  to  Soviet  statement  ever  made  "it 
clear  that  they  considered  themselves 
bound  by  the  restrictive  view."  What  Judge 
Sofaer  faHs  to  point  out  is  that  no  Soviet 
statement  even  suggests,  much  less  makes  it 
clear,  that  they  viewed  the  Treaty  in  the 
permissive  terms  that  he  now  urges  us  to 
adopt. 

Our  national  interest  requires  that  the  ad- 
ministration authorize  a  new  and  Independ- 
ent review  of  the  ABM  Treaty. 

Mr.  Secretary,  my  personal  view  is  that 
Judge  Sofaer's  analysis  of  the  ABM  Treaty 
is  simply  wrong.  But  you  need  not  share 
that  opinion  to  initiate  a  new  review  of  the 
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issue.  Whether  Judge  Sofaer  is  right  or 
wrong  is  not  the  threshold  issue:  the  issue  is 
whether  he  did  an  acceptable  job  of  looking 
at  the  issue.  I  believe  I  have  demonstrated 
that  he  has  not. 

In  my  view.  Judge  Sofaer  had  an  ax  to 
grind — ond  after  he  sharpened  it,  he  buried 
that  ax  in  the  back  of  the  ABM  Treaty.  The 
process  he  used  was  one  of  an  advocate,  not 
an  objective  judge.  He  clearly  wanted  to 
stretch  the  fabric  of  the  Treaty  to  allow  for 
SDI  testing  and  development  Judge  Sofaer's 
approach,  if  sanctified  by  our  government, 
would  weaken  respect  for  international  law 
and  the  regime  of  treaties  as  loell  as  threaten 
the  possibility  that  a  reasonable  arms  con- 
trol agreement  could  be  reached  in  the  near 
future. 

I  simply  cannot  believe,  based  on  the 
available  evidence,  that  the  government  of 
the  United  States  of  America  is  willing  to 
rest  its  new  interpretation  of  the  ABM 
Treaty,  and  all  the  i>ollcy  implications 
which  flow  from  it,  on  the  analysis  done  by 
Judge  Sofaer. 

In  fact,  Mr.  Secretary,  this  issue  has 
become  so  contentious  and  so  critical  that  I 
believe  our  national  interest  requires  that 
an  independent  panel  be  appointed  and  au- 
thorized to  study  the  entire  complex  of 
issues  raised  by  the  new  interpretation  of 
the  Treaty.  Their  review  should  certainly 
include  discussions  with  all  available  mem- 
bers of  our  negotiating  team  as  well  as 
access  to  the  entire  negotiating  and  ratifica- 
tion record. 

Appointing  such  a  group  would  not.  of 
course,  bind  you  to  accept  their  conclusions 
nor  would  it  bind  the  President  to  follow 
their  implications  in  any  ongoing  negotia- 
tions. But  clearly  we  cannot  stand  on  the 
analysis  done  by  Judge  Sofaer  and  maintain 
any  degree  of  international  credibility.  The 
stakes  are  simply  too  great  to  allow  us  to 
continue  to  rest  American  policy  on  so  inad- 
equate a  legal  analysis. 

Some  will  say  that  the  issue  of  the  new  in- 
terpretation is  "moot."  After  all,  they  tell 
us,  the  President  has  agreed  (after  a  storm 
of  protest)  to  continue  to  abide  by  the  old 
interpretation  for  the  time  being  even 
though  he  believes  the  new  interpretation  is 
fully  justified. 

In  reality,  however,  the  new  interpreta- 
tion is  a  major  issue.  To  begin  with,  it  turns 
a  treaty  between  two  nations  into  a  unilat- 
eral position  which  the  President  could 
change  any  time  he  decided  to  implement 
his  new  interpretation.  We  would  never— 
and  should  never— agree  that  the  Soviets 
could  unilaterally  make  changes  in  a  treaty 
because  they  had  changed  their  mind  about 
what  it  meant.  We  should  not  kid  ourselves: 
the  new  interpretation  dynamites  the  ABM 
Treaty;  the  only  question  is  whether  and 
when  the  President  will  decide  to  push  the 
plunger. 

Beyond  that,  the  interpretation  issue  cer- 
tainly impacts  on  the  possibility  of  progress 
at  Geneva.  There  appears  to  be  clear  evi- 
dence indicating  that  the  possibility  of  uni- 
lateral American  development  and  testing 
of  SDI  is  contributing  to  our  lack  of 
progress  in  various  arms  control  discussions. 

Given  the  significance  of  the  sort  of 
review  I  am  suggesting  and  given  the  need 
for  public  awareness  of  the  issues  involved,  I 
would  also  ask  that  you  review  the  current- 
ly classified  docimients  surrounding  the  ne- 
gotiations with  the  purpose  of  making  as 
many  of  them  public  as  possible.  There  are 
some  documents,  at  least,  whose  release  or 
partial  release  would  serve  to  advance  the 
public  debate  on  this  issue  without  doing 
any  damage  to  the  national  interest. 


In    (x>nclusion,    Mr.    Secretary,    let    me 
sunply  suggest  that  the  evidence  compels  a 
complete   and    independent   review   of   the 
issues  raised  here. 
I  look  forward  to  hearing  from  you. 
Sincerely, 

Carl  Levin. 

u.s.  e>epartment  of  state, 
Washington,  DC.  December  18,  1986. 
Hon.  Carl  Lbvin, 
U.S.  Senate. 

Dear  Senator  Levin:  The  Secretary  has 
asked  me  to  respond  to  your  letter  of  De- 
cember 1.  1986.  You  make  serious  allega- 
tions about  the  Administration's  representa- 
tions with  regard  to  the  ABM  Treaty  and 
the  Treaty's  negotiating  record,  especially 
Judge  Sofaer's  memorandum. 

As  you  note,  the  text  of  the  ABM  Treaty 
is  ambiguous.  This  fact  justified  the  Admin- 
istration's review  of  the  ABM  Treaty  negoti- 
ations. Judge  Sofaer's  memorandum  reflects 
a  thorough,  objective  review  of  the  negotiat- 
ing record  with  regard  to  the  application  of 
the  ABM  Treaty  to  ABM  system  compo- 
nents based  on  "other  physical  principles:" 
this  was  his  main  task.  His  work  was  care- 
fully reviewed  by  appropriate  officials  in 
this  Department,  as  well  as  by  the  designat- 
ed representatives  of  other  Agencies.  Not 
even  those  who  question  or  dispute  any  of 
his  conclusions  have  made  the  tund  of 
attack  you  chose  to  present. 

Your  allegations  almost  exclusively  refer 
to  the  record  of  the  ratification  process 
without  disputing  in  any  way  Judge  Sofaer's 
conclusion  from  the  negotiating  record  that 
the  Soviet  negotiators  methodically  pre- 
served more  than  adequate  ambiguity  to 
justify  the  recent  U.S.  determination. 

No  doubt  testimony  given  during  the  rati- 
fication process  by  U.S.  negotiators  and 
others  reflected  the  belief  that  the  U.S.  had 
achieved  its  negotiating  objective  with 
regard  to  Article  V.  Judge  Sofaer  does  not 
question  that  this  conviction  was,  and  is  ex- 
pressed. However,  that  conviction  was  not, 
and  is  not,  based  on  a  review  of  the  negoti- 
ating record. 

F\irthermore,  the  testimony  during  the 
ratification  hearings  is  itself  ambiguous  and 
is  neither  complete  nor  always  accurate  in 
its  reflection  of  the  negotiating  record.  Per- 
haps most  significantly,  in  their  testimony, 
the  U.S.  negotiators  made  no  reference  to 
the  fact  that  the  words  "systems  and  com- 
ponents" were  words  of  art,  and  that  the  So- 
viets had  rejected  the  Inclusion  of  "other 
devices"  in  the  language  of  Article  V. 

You  will  recall  that  the  Administration's 
analysis  of  the  Treaty  and  the  negotiating 
record  was  the  subject  of  hearings  in  1985 
before  House  and  Senate  subcommittees. 
Most  of  the  questions  you  now  raise  were 
discussed  during  those  hearings  and  more 
than  adequately  answered.  For  your  refer- 
ence, I  enclose  copies  of  your  written  ques- 
tions and  the  answers  provided.  Further,  by 
agreement  with  the  Senate  leadership  of 
both  parties,  all  Senators  have  access  at  the 
Capitol  to  the  ABM  Treaty  negotiating 
record  relevant  to  the  Treaty's  application 
to  systems  based  on  other  physical  princi- 
ples. These  documents  were  made  available 
so  that  Senators  could  review  the  record  for 
themselves.  As  a  result,  an  outside  study  of 
the  ABM  Treaty  is  unnecessary. 

When  we  agreed  to  transmit  the  docu- 
ments to  the  Senate,  the  Secretary  invited 
you  and  your  colleagues  to  meet  with  Am- 
bassador Nitze  and  Judge  Sofaer  to  discuss 
ABM  Treaty  issues.  Subsequently,  members 
of  our  respective  staffs  have  discussed  such 


a  meeting,  but  so  far  you  have  not  availed 
yourself  of  the  invitation.  We  continue  to 
hope  that  you  will  do  so.  We  believe  your  re- 
maining questions  about  the  record  and 
Judge  Sofaer's  analysis  could  be  answered  in 
such  a  face-to-face  meeting. 

As  you  are  aware,  the  ABM  Treaty  has 
become  an  important  part  of  our  ongoing 
arms  control  negotiations  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  In  a  recent  speech.  Ambassador 
Nitze  described  our  position  with  regard  to 
the  Treaty  as  follows:  "The  United  States 
l>elieves  that  both  sides  should  adhere  to 
the  ABM  Treaty  as  currently  formulated. 
...  In  contrast  to  the  U.S.  position,  the  So- 
viets proposed  in  Iceland  to  modify  the 
ABM  Treaty  to  confine  to  the  laboratory  re- 
search and  testing  on  any  space  elements  of 
space-based  systems.  The  Soviets  intended 
to  impose  restraints  on  our  SDI  research 
program  far  more  severe  than  those  im- 
posed even  by  the  "narrower'  interpretation 
of  the  ABM  Treaty."  This  Administration 
believes  the  ABM  Treaty  serves  our  nation- 
al interest.  Indeed,  we  are  acting  within  a 
view  of  the  Treaty  that  is  not  required  by 
the  text  or  the  negotiating  record.  But  we 
would  be  irresponsible  to  ignore  the  strong 
evidence  that,  during  the  negotiations,  the 
Soviets  refused  to  apply  the  limitations  of 
Article  V  to  devices  that  could  substitute  for 
ABM  systems  and  components. 

Sincerely, 

J.  E:dward  Fox, 
Assistant     Secretary,     Legislatitx     and 

Intergovernmental  Affairs. 
Enclosure;  Responses  by  Judge  Sofaer. 

Questions  Sobm itted  bt  Senator  Cakl 
Levin 

Senator  Levin.  John  Rhinelander  testified 
that  President  Nixon  decided  in  the  summer 
of  1971  to  ban  the  development,  testing  and 
deployment  of  space  and  other  mobile-mode 
"exotics."  He  said  an  accurate  description  of 
that  decision  appeared  in  a  book  called 
"Cold  Dawn"  on  pages  230-31.  Were  you,  at 
the  time  you  rendered  your  opinion,  famil- 
iar with  this  account?  Is  it  relevant  to  a  full 
consideration  of  this  issue? 

Judge  Sofaer.  Although  I  had  not  read 
this  particular  book.  I  was  familiar  with  the 
U.S.  Government's  instructions  to  its  negoti- 
ating delegation.  These  instructions  are  rel- 
evant to  a  full  (x>nsideration  of  the  issue, 
but  must  be  considered  along  with  the 
Soviet  opposition  to  restrictions  on  future 
systems  and  subsequent  U.S.  acceptance  of 
some  Soviet  positions  on  the  subject  during 
the  negotiations. 

Senator  Levin.  If  the  first  25  words  (here- 
inafter called  the  "first  part")  of  Agreed 
Statement  D  refer  to  "conventional"  ABM 
systems  (i.e.,  those  based  on  them  current 
physical  principles),  how  can  it  be  said  that 
the  balance  of  that  Agreed  Statement  (here- 
inafter called  the  "second  part")  which  in 
your  opinion  refers  to  "exotic"  ABM  sys- 
tems (i.e.,  those  based  on  "other"  physical 
principles),  insures  fulfillment  of  an  obliga- 
tion relative  to  conventional  systems  in  arti- 
cle III? 

Judge  Sofaer.  The  question  implies  that 
some  inconsistency  exists  in  this  reading  of 
Agreed  Statement  D.  On  the  contrary,  the 
broader  interpretation  provides  a  coherent 
view  of  that  Statement.  Article  II  bans  the 
deplojrment  of  any  "conventional"  ABM 
system  or  components,  except  as  specifically 
permitted  by  that  provision.  Agreed  State- 
ment D  seelcs  to  '"insure  fulfillment"  of  that 
provision.  The  parties  recognized  that 
"exotic"  systems  may  be  created  and  that 
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tbcy  would  not  be  covered  by  article  III.  Ac- 
eordfaicly.  the  putiea  acreed  not  to  deploy 
nidi  "exotic"  Bystema  without  prior  agree- 
ment on  "specific  llmitationa."  In  short. 
Acreed  Statement  D  strives  to  prevent  the 
article  III  deployment  ban  from  bein«  cir- 
cumvented by  the  creation  of  new  defensive 
terhnrtloglea  baaed  on  other  physical  prlnci- 
plea  like  the  "cmventional"  systems.  The 
pfovWons  are  complementary,   not   incon- 


Senator  Lcvm.  The  second  part  of  Agreed 
Statement  D,  which  you  testified  is  the  only 
language  in  the  treaty  relating  to  exotics, 
nyi  that  specific  limitations  on  such  sys- 
tems would  be  subject  to  discussion  and 
agreement  in  accordance  with  articles  xni 
and  ZIV.  What  is  the  basis  for  your  conclu- 
sion that  said  limitations  relate  only  to  limi- 
tatloDs  on  development  and  testing  and  not 
also  to  limitations  on  deployment? 

Judge  Sopaaa.  The  question  misstates  the 
administration's  position.  Agreed  Statement 
D  does  not  ban  development  or  testing  of 
"exotic"  systems,  but  does  ban  deployment 
of  them  absent  agreement  between  the  par- 
tlea.  The  "specific  limitations"  referred  to  in 
the  second  part  involve  the  particulars  of 
any  deployment  that  the  parties  might 
agree  to  permit  (e.?.,  the  number,  types,  or 
locations  of  devices  that  could  be  deployed). 
The  basis  for  this  view  is  both  the  language 
of  the  Statements  (which  explicitly  contem- 
plates "creation"  of  "exotic"  devices)  and 
the  negotiating  record  of  the  Treaty  (which 
made  clear  that  the  parties  intended  deploy- 
ment of  "exotic"  devices  to  be  proscribed  by 
Agreed  Statement  D). 

Smatiw  I«viif.  The  second  part  of  Agreed 
Statemmt  D  makes  limitations  on  exotics 
"subject  to  discussion  .  .  .  and  agreement." 
Under  such  provisions,  any  proposed  limita- 
tioDs  are  not  implemented  unless  there  is  an 
agreement  between  the  parties.  How,  then, 
are  there  any  limits  In  Agreed  Statement  D 
on  exotics  in  the  absence  of  any  agreement 
on  such  limitations? 

Judge  SoFAxa.  The  premise  of  this  ques- 
tion is  erroneous.  The  negotiating  record 
makes  clear  that  the  parties  intended 
Agreed  Statement  D  to  ban  the  deployment 
of  "exotic"  systems  unlesa  the  parties 
agreed  to  allow  deployment:  an  aspect  of 
any  such  agreement  would  be  approval  of 
"specific  limitations"  on  the  systems. 

Senator  l^vm.  Does  the  term  "ABM  sys- 
tems" in  Agreed  Statement  G  mean  conven- 
tional systems  or  exotics?  If  the  former, 
does  that  mean  that  we  are  free  to  provide 
other  states  technical  descriptions,  etc.,  re- 
lating to  the  construction  of  exotics? 

Judge  Soraxa.  Agreed  Statement  G  con- 
strues Article  IX  as  obligating  each  party 
not  "to  provide  to  other  States  technical  de- 
scriptions or  blue  prints  specially  worked 
out  for  the  construction  of  ABM  systems 
and  their  components  limited  by  the 
Treaty."  Pursuant  to  Presidential  direction, 
the  fiZ>I  program  has  been  designed  to  be 
conducted  in  accordance  with  the  "restric- 
tive" interpretation  of  the  Treaty  Under 
that  interpretation.  ABM  systems  or  compo- 
nents baaed  on  other  physical  principles  are 
"limited  by  the  Treaty,"  and  we  are  there- 
fore constrained  by  Agreed  Statement  G  in 
cooperative  activities  with  our  allies. 

Senator  I^vm.  Why  did  you  discuss  your 
interpretatkm  with  Ambassador  Nitze  and 
not  with  Mesara.  Smith.  Rhinelander  and 
Oarthofn 

Judge  SoTAxa.  Unlike  to  other  persons, 
Ambaarador  Nitxe  is  an  official  of  the  U.S. 
Government  and  retains  access  to  the  classi- 
fied negotiating  record  of  the  Treaty.  My 


work  on  this  subject,  moreover,  was  done  in 
close  cooperation  with  Ambassador  Nitze. 

Senator  Lkvih.  Have  you  discussed  your 
intetpretation  with  General  Palmer,  who 
was  the  Acting  Army  Chief  of  Staff,  and 
who  was  thus  the  ranking  military  official 
responsible  for  our  ABM  effort  at  that 
timet? 

Judge  SoPAKR.  No. 

Senator  Levin.  Was  the  administration's 
review  of  the  ABM  treaty,  which  led  to  the 
new  interpretation,  a  result  of  questions 
which  I  asked  of  the  Defense  Department 
for  the  record  on  July  25,  1985?  If  not.  what 
led  to  the  review?  When  were  you  first 
aware  Mr.  Kunsburg  of  OSD  was  conduct- 
ing a  review  of  ABM  obligations  with  re- 
spect to  the  development,  testing  and  de- 
ployment of  exotics?  Was  Mr.  Kunsburg's 
revigw  available  to  you?  If  so,  please  furnish 
me  a  copy. 

Judge  SoFAER.  I  do  not  know  whether  the 
administration's  review  of  the  ABM  Treaty 
was  a  result  of  questions  that  you  asked  the 
Department  of  Defense.  The  factors  that  I 
do  know  led  to  the  review  were  Soviet  viola- 
tions of  the  ABM  Treaty,  the  implementa- 
tion of  our  SDI  program,  and  the  ongoing 
arms  negotiations  at  Geneva.  I  first  learned 
of  Ftiilip  Kunsburg's  reported  involvement 
in  the  Department  of  Defense's  review  of 
the  ABM  Treaty  from  a  story  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post  on  October  22,  1985.  Although  I 
saw  various  materials  prepared  by  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  with  re- 
spect to  the  proper  interpretation  of  the 
ABM  Treaty,  I  do  not  know  which,  if  any, 
was  prepared  by  Mr.  Kunsburg.  It  would  not 
be  appropriate  for  me  to  supply  the  commit- 
tee with  materials  prepared  by  another  De- 
partment: that  request  should  be  addressed 
to  tbe  Department  of  Defense. 

Senator  Levin.  What  conventional  sys- 
tems, under  your  interpretation  of  the 
treaty,  could  as  a  practical  matter  be  devel- 
oped or  deployed  in  a  sea-based,  air-based, 
space-based  or  mobile  land-based  mode,  as- 
suming there  were  no  treaty  prohibitions  in 
these  areas? 

Judge  SoFAER.  I  am  not  qualified  to  dis- 
cuss the  technological  aspects  of  particular 
strategic  defense  systems. 

Senator  Levin.  Why  is  the  State  Depart- 
ment recommending  we  follow  the  more  re- 
strictive definition  when  apparently  it  be- 
lievos  that  the  broader  interpretation  is  the 
more  reasonable  one,  and  when  the  SDI 
Office  says  that  the  narrow  interpretation 
will  restrict  their  activities  in  a  few  years? 

Judge  SoFAER.  The  SDI  research  program 
has  been  structured,  pursuant  to  President 
direetive,  in  a  manner  that  can  be  accommo- 
dated within  the  confines  of  the  "restric- 
tive*' interpretation.  The  President  has  de- 
termined that  no  need  exists  to  alter  that 
program. 

Senator  Levin.  Does  the  Secretary  of 
State  accept  the  broader  intepretation  as 
the  preferred  interpretation,  or  does  he 
merely  say  it  is  justified? 

Judge  SoPAER.  The  President  has  deter- 
mined that  the  "broader"  interpretation  is 
"fully  justified,"  and  the  Secretary  of  State 
concurs  in  that  judgment. 

Soiator  Levin.  Have  you  reviewed  the 
records  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  relative 
to  their  understanding  and  actions  concern- 
ing this  issue? 

Judge  SoPAER.  I  have  not  made  a  special 
effort  to  review  records  in  the  possession  of 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  and  I  have  not  as- 
sumed that  the  JCS  has  any  records  that 
would  be  essential  to  a  judgment  in  this 
matter  and  that  are  not  contained  in  the  de- 
positories that  I  have  examined. 
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Senator  Lavni.  In  your  testimony,  you 
said  that  the  Treaty  is  ambiguous  with  re- 
spect to  the  development  and  testing  of  exo- 
tics. Article  13  of  the  Treaty  requires  ambi- 
guities to  be  referred  to  the  Standing  Con- 
sultative Commission.  Why  has  the  State 
Department  not  taken  this  alleged  ABM 
treaty  ambiguity  to  the  Standing  Consulta- 
tive Comgiission? 

Judge  SoPAXR.  This  question  contains  sev- 
eral erroneous  statements.  I  did  not  state  in 
my  testimony  that  the  Treaty  is  ambiguous, 
but  rather  that  the  textual  language  is  am- 
biguous, a  term  of  art.  That  textual  ambigu- 
ity necessitates  reference  to  the  negotiating 
record,  which  persuasively  supports  the 
"broader"  interpretation. 

Article  XIII  does  not  "requirtel  ambigu- 
ities to  be  referred"  to  the  S.C.C.  Rather, 
Article  XIII(l)(a)  sUtes  that  the  parties  will 
use  the  S.C.C.  to  "consider  questions  con- 
cerning ci»npliance  with  the  obligations  as- 
sumed and  related  situations  which  may  be 
considered  ambiguous."  The  "broader"  in- 
terpretatk>n  does  not  raise  such  compliance 
questions,  because  the  SDI  program  has 
been  structured  in  a  manner  that  can  be  ac- 
commodated within  the  confines  of  the  "re- 
strictive" Interpretation. 

Senator  Levin.  At  the  time  of  Mr.  McFar- 
lane's  TV  appearance  of  October  6.  1985. 
had  the  Secretary  of  State  authorized  the 
public  r^ease  of  the  decision  to  adopt  a 
broader  interpretation  of  the  ABM  treaty? 
If  not,  how  did  the  decision  get  released 
without  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of 
State? 

Judge  SoPAER.  I  have  no  personal  knowl- 
edge with  respect  to  this  question. 

Senator  Levin.  Do  you  agree  that  the 
ABM  Treaty  would  have  to  be  amended 
before  exotic  systems  could  be  deployed? 

Judge  80PAER.  Under  the  terms  of  the 
Treaty,  the  parties  could  deploy  systems 
based  on  other  physical  principles  if  they 
agreed  oB  "specific  limitations'  or  invoked 
Article  XV(  2). 

Senator  Levin.  Has  the  SDI  Office  ex- 
pressed an  opinion  to  you,  or  to  anyone  else 
in  the  State  Department  to  your  knowledge, 
relative  to  the  desirability  or  advisability  of 
a  broader  interpretation  of  the  ABM  treaty? 
If  so,  on  What  dates? 

Judge  SoPAER.  No,  never  to  me.  I  do  not 
know  the  answer  with  respect  to  others  in 
the  State  Department. 

Senator  Levin.  General  Palmer  explicitly 
stated  at  a  hearing  in  June,  1972,  that  "We 
can  look  at  futuristic  systems  as  long  as 
they  are  fixed  and  land-based,"  and  went  on 
to  say  "The  Chiefs  were  aware  of  that  and 
had  agreed  to  that  and  that  was  a  funda- 
mental p$rt  of  the  final  agreement."  Do  you 
believe  these  statements  are  more  signifi- 
cant than  the  inference  you  draw  from  Gen- 
eral Palmer's  earlier  statement  that  "There 
is  no  limit ...  on  R&D  in  the  futuristic  sys- 
tems," which  you  think  means  whether  or 
not  these  futuristic  systems  are  fixed  and 
land-based,  esF>ecially  since  General  Palmer 
later  said  "The  only  system  actually  under 
development,  in  any  meaningful  sense,  was 
a  fixed,  land-based  system." 

Judge  BoPAER.  All  of  General  Palmer's 
statements  are  significant.  Some  of  his  com- 
ments do  appear  to  support  the  so-called 
"restrictive"  view  of  the  Treaty's  limita- 
tions. Other  statements,  however,  could  be 
read  to  tupport  the  "broader"  view.  It  is 
therefore  difficult  to  draw  a  definitive  con- 
clusion regarding  General  Palmer's  view  of 
the  Treafty's  regulation  of  future  systems. 
The  most  Important  sources  for  determin- 
ing the  meaning  of  the  Treaty  are  the  tex- 


tual language  and  the  negotiating  record, 
which  support  fully  the  "broader"  interpre- 
tation. 

Senator  Levin.  Please  set  forth  all  state- 
ments in  the  ratification  history  which  ex- 
plicitly state  that  exotics  (other  than  fixed 
and  land-based)  can  be  developed  and 
tested. 

Judge  SoPAER.  My  office  has  prepared  an 
analysis  of  post-negotiation  public  state- 
ments regarding  the  Treaty's  applicability 
to  future  systems.  I  provided  this  analysis  to 
the  committee  in  connection  with  my  testi- 
mony. 

December  31,  1986. 
Secretary  of  State  George  Shhltz, 
Department  of  State, 
Washington  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  I  have  received  a  re- 
sponse to  my  letter  to  you  of  December  1, 
1986  from  Mr.  Fox.  I  am  obviously  disap- 
pointed by  your  decision  not  to  authorize  an 
Independent  review  of  the  ABM  Treaty  but 
I  am  also  troubled  by  some  of  the  argu- 
ments presented  In  Mr.  Pox's  letter  and  by 
the  press  release  apparently  issued  by  your 
office  on  December  1,  1986.  Allow  me  to 
make  several  observations. 

First,  in  Mr.  Fox's  letter  my  arguments 
are  characterized  as  dealing  "almost  exclu- 
sively" with  the  record  "of  the  ratification 
process  without  disputing  in  any  way  Judge 
Sofaer's  conclusions  from  the  negotiating 
record.  .  .  ."  Similarly,  in  the  press  release, 
it  is  asserted  that  I  failed  '"to  challenge  in  a 
single  respect  Judge  Sofaer's  statements 
about  the  negotiating  record." 

Mr.  Secretary,  that  is  simply  not  true. 

I  spent  a  considerable  amount  of  time  re- 
viewing the  negotiating  record  and  conclud- 
ed that  "Judge  Sofaer's  interpretation  of 
the  Treaty  is  incorrect,  and  that  the  process 
he  used  to  develop  and  justify  that  interpre- 
tation was  fatally  flawed."  Obviously,  it  was 
not  appropriate  to  cite  chapter  and  verse  of 
the  negotiating  record  since  it  is  classified. 
But,  to  the  degree  possible.  I  discussed  the 
differences  between  my  reading  of  the 
record  and  Judge  Sofaer's  in  my  letter  to 
you.  In  fact,  several  pages  in  my  letter  are 
devoted  to  a  number  of  significant  pieces  of 
evidence  in  the  record  which  Judge  Sofaer 
ignores.  For  example,  I  mentioned  the  sum- 
mary memo  prepared  by  the  delegation's  at- 
torney, Mr.  Rhinelander.  I  also  mentioned 
the  memos  dictated  by  Mr.  Garthoff  and 
Mr.  Graybeal  relative  to  critical  negotia- 
tions they  had  with  their  Soviet  counter- 
parts on  the  precise  issue  of  exotics.  In  addi- 
tion, I  referred  to  conversations  I  had  with 
Ambassabor  Smith  and  General  Allison 
which  helped  me  interpret  some  of  the  ma- 
terial in  the  record  itself. 

Beyond  that,  however,  my  criticism  was 
directed  at  the  way  in  which  Judge  Sofaer 
analyzed  the  record.  As  I  indicated,  I  was 
troubled  by  the  fact  that  he  did  not  consult 
with  any  member  of  the  American  negotiat- 
ing team  other  than  Mr.  Nitze.  If  Judge 
Sofaer  found  Mr.  Nitze's  recollections  useful 
in  interpreting  the  record,  I  wonder  why 
similar  assistance  was  not  sought  from 
other  members  of  the  delegation. 

Second,  in  the  context  of  discussions  with 
members  of  the  American  negotiating  team, 
I  was  distressed  to  note  that  the  press  re- 
lease issued  by  your  office  asserted  that 
Judge  Sofaer  was  "fuUy  familiar  with  the 
views  of  all  the  persons  mentioned  by  Sena- 
tor Levin,  haying  read  their  writings,  and 
having  appeared  with  some  of  them  at  Con- 
gressional hearings  and  public  debates." 

The  press  release  is  phrased  in  terms 
which  are  grossly  misleading.  My  concern 


was  directed  at  the  fact  that  Judge  Sofaer 
did  not  consult  with  the  members  of  our  ne- 
gotiating team  prior  to  the  development  and 
release  of  his  interpretation.  The  fact  that 
he  has  participated  in  debates  and  hearings 
with  members  of  our  negotiating  team  sub- 
seQuent  to  the  public  release  of  his  views 
really  is  not  responsive  to  my  concern.  De- 
bates with  our  negotiators  after  the  fact 
does  not,  after  all,  constitute  an  honest 
effort  to  solicit  their  views  as  part  of  a  genu- 
ine effort  to  understand  what  happened 
during  the  negotiating  process  and  why  our 
negotiators  reached  the  conclusion  that 
they  did. 

Third.  I  am  disturbed  by  the  emphasis  in 
both  Mr.  Fox's  letter  amd  the  Department's 
press  release  on  the  distinction  between  the 
negotiating  record  and  statements  made 
about  the  Treaty  at  the  time  of  its  ratifica- 
tion. 

I  agree  that  the  negotiations  and  the  rati- 
fication debate  are  two  distinct  steps  in  the 
Treaty-making  process.  But  neither  ele- 
ment, standing  by  itself,  constitutes  a  full 
explanation  of  the  meaning  of  a  Treaty.  I 
find  the  Department's  position  on  this  issue 
to  be  Inconsistent  and  confusing.  For  exam- 
ple, Mr.  Pox  wrote  that  "testimony  given 
during  the  ratification  process  by  U.S.  nego- 
tiators and  others  reflected  the  belief  that 
the  U.S.  had  achieved  its  negotiating  objec- 
tives. .  .  ."  Yet,  Mr.  Pox  goes  on  to  dismiss 
the  significance  of  such  testimony  because 
it  "was  not,  and  is  not,  based  on  a  review  of 
the  negotiating  record."  Judge  Sofaer,  on 
the  other  hand,  goes  to  great  lengths  to 
demonstrate  that  the  ratification  record  is 
"consistent  with"  his  interpretation.  He 
does  so,  I  believe,  because  he  recognizes  that 
the  negotiating  record  alone  is  not  enough: 
the  ratification  record  is  also  a  critical  pari 
of  the  interpretative  data  which  must  be 
used  to  support  any  given  reading  of  a 
Treaty. 

A  legitimate  reading  of  Mr.  Fox's  letter 
suggests  that  we  are,  in  essence,  being  told 
that  the  Senate  ratified  a  Treaty  under 
false  pretenses.  And  we  are  also  being  told 
that  what  the  Senate  was  led  to  believe 
when  it  ratified  the  Treaty  is  irrelevant  to 
the  meaning  of  the  Treaty,  despite  the  fact 
that  even  Judge  Sofaer,  in  seeking  to  under- 
stand and  explicate  the  meaning  of  the 
Treaty,  refers  extensively  to  the  ratification 
process.  If  the  Department's  position  is  the 
one  suggested  by  Mr.  Fox's  letter,  then  that 
will  not  inspire  Congressional  confidence  in 
future  administration  presentations  relative 
to  international  agreements. 

Beyond  that,  however,  I  am  not  at  all  sure 
that  Judge  Sofaer  would  agree  with  Mr. 
Fox's  factual  and  forthcoming  admission 
that  the  testimony  presented  to  the  Con- 
gress did  reflect  the  belief  that  we  had 
achieved  our  negotiating  goal.  After  all. 
Judge  Sofaer  has  suggested  that  "the  re- 
strictive view  became  common  only  after 
the  SDI  program  was  announced."  And  he 
has  indicated  that  "American  negotiators, 
particularly  10  years  after  the  event,  .  .  . 
think  that  they  had  convinced  the  Soviets 
to  ban  all  future  systems."  And  he  has  said 
that  our  negotiators  ""have  not  denied  that 
they  faUed  to  obtain  the  clear  language  that 
they  sought." 

Those  claims  by  Judge  Sofaer  are  either 
expressly  or  implicitly  false.  As  I  indicated 
in  my  letter  to  you,  statements  by  our  nego- 
tiators clearly  demonstrate  that  they  have 
consistently  understood  the  Treaty  to  ban 
the  development  and  testing  exotic  systems 
which  were  not  land-based. 

Finally,  Mr.  Pox's  letter  makes  reference 
to  a  possible  meeting  between  Judge  Sofaer, 


Mr.  Nitze  and  members  of  the  Senate.  I  cer- 
tainly would  be  delighted  to  participate  in 
such  a  meeting  either  with  or  without  other 
members  of  the  Senate.  If  Judge  Sofaer  or 
Mr.  Nitze  will  call  my  secretary,  Helen 
Galen  at  224-3319,  we  can  arrange  a  conven- 
ient time  for  me  to  discuss  these  issues  with 
them. 

Sincerely, 

CARLLEVm. 

U.S.  Department  op  State, 
Washington,  DC,  January  21,  1987. 
Hon.  Carl  Levin, 
U.S.  Senate. 

Dear  Senator:  The  Secretary  has  asked 
me  to  respond  to  your  letter  of  December 
31.  in  which  you  take  issue  with  the  points 
made  in  my  letter  of  December  1,  1986,  de- 
scribing the  Administration's  position  on  In- 
terpretation of  the  ABM  Treaty. 

I  recommend  that  a  meeting  between  the 
parties  should  be  scheduled.  It  is  the  only 
appropriate  way  to  discuss  these  differ- 
ences, objectively. 

My  staff  will  contact  your  office  to  deter- 
mine a  convenient  time  and  place  for  Judge 
Sofaer  and  Ambassador  Nitze  to  meet  with 
you  to  clarify  the  conflicting  opinions  that 
have  been  described  relative  to  the  ABM 
Treaty. 

Sincerely  yours, 

J.  Edward  Fox, 
Assistant     Secretary,     Legislative     and 
Intergovernmental  Affairs. 

Exhibit  2 

U.S.  Senate, 
Committee  on  Armed  Services, 
Washington,  DC,  November  25,  1985. 
Adm.  William  J.  Caowx,  Jr.,  X7SN. 
Chairman,  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff, 
Department  of  Defense, 
WashingtoTi,  DC. 

Dear  Admiral  Crowte:  Recent  testimony 
by  Administration  officials  concerning  the 
revised  Interpretation  of  the  1972  ABM 
treaty  indicates  some  question  as  to  how  the 
treaty  was  interpreted  by  Administration  of- 
ficials at  the  time  the  treaty  was  ratified  by 
the  Senate  in  the  summer  of  1972  and  In 
the  period  immediately  following. 

Since  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  played  a 
major  role  in  the  negotiation  of  the  treaty, 
their  views  and  understandings  of  the  obli- 
gations incurred  by  the  treaty  are  most  ger- 
mane and  important  if  the  American  people 
are  going  to  fully  understand  the  character 
of  the  treaty. 

I  would  most  appreciate  your  permitting  a 
member  of  my  staff,  in  conjunction  with  the 
office  of  the  historical  division  of  the  JCS, 
to  review  this.  My  staff  member,  Mr.  John 
B.  Keeley,  has  a  top  secret  clearance. 

May  I  ask  for  your  prompt  consideration 
of  this  request?  Thank  you. 
Sincerely, 

Carl  Levin. 

Oppice  op  the  Chairman. 
The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 
Washington  DC,  December  19,  f  985. 
Hon.  Carl  Levin, 

Committee  on  Armed  Services,  U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC. 
Dear  Senator  Levin:  I  received  your  letter 
of  25  November  1985  concerning  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  (JC:S)  understandings  of  the 
obligations  Incurred  by  the  ABM  Treaty. 
The  Joint  Staff  has  conducted  a  detailed 
review  of  internal  OJCS  documents  related 
to  the  ABM  Treaty.  The  record  indicates 
that  the  JCS  were  consulted  and  partidpat- 
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ed  fully  in  the  {trocen  of  necotiating  the 
TTMty.  The  final  agreement  was  approved 
by  the  JC8.  When  the  JCS  considered  the 
natkmal  security  impacts  of  the  Strategic 
Arms  limitation  Acreements  in  June  1972. 
they  briefly  addraased  the  topic  of  future 
systems  in  conjunction  with  Soviet  compli- 
ance with  that  avect  of  the  ABM  Treaty. 
They  stated  that  the  United  States  would 
need  to  monitor  Soviet  activities  in  this  area 
to  guard  against  any  degradation  of  US  na- 
tional security  posture. 

The  teatlmony  given  by  Admiral  Moorer. 
Cha'iman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff:  Gen- 
oa! Ryan.  Chief  of  Staff.  US  Air  Force: 
Oeneral  Palmer,  Acting  Chief  of  Staff.  US 
Army;  Admiral  Ztmiwalt.  Chief  of  Naval  Op- 
erations, and  Ueutenant  Oeneral  Allison. 
Asaistant  to  the  Chairman.  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff,  for  Strategic  Arms  Negotiations. 
before  the  Senate  Aimed  Services  Commit- 
tee during  June  and  July  1972,  are  the  clear- 
est statements  of  the  JCS  support  for  the 
ABM  Treaty  and  the  obligations  incurred 
by  the  United  States  under  the  terms  of 
that  Treaty.  After  the  testimony  given  in 
1973,  the  JCS  do  not  appear  to  have  ad- 
dressed the  interpretation  of  the  provisions 
of  the  ABM  Treaty  as  it  pertains  to  futuris- 
tic systems  untO  the  issue  was  raised  in  Sep- 
tember 1985. 

If  you  believe  that  further  discussion  of 
this  subject  would  be  of  value  to  you.  I 
would  invite  Mr.  Keeley  to  contact  Com- 
mander Edward  J.  Hlggins,  USN,  of  the  Nu- 
clear Negotiations  Division,  OJCS,  J-5  at 
697-4980. 

Sincerely, 

WiLLUM  J.  Caowa,  Jr., 
Chairman.  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 

Jaiiuart  24, 1986. 
Mr.  EdMcBridk, 

i>ocitment«  Division,    Office  of  the  Joint 
CMeft  of  Staff,  the  Pentagon,  Washing- 
ton, DC. 
Dkar  Mr.  McBaiDa:  Commander  Hlggins 
of  the  J-S  with  whom  I  have  lieen  reviewing 
selected  JCS  documents  has  requested  that 
I  confirm  the  desire  of  Senator  Levin  for 
copies  of  these  documents. 

Ftease  accept  this  letter  as  a  formal  re- 
quest from  Senator  Levin  for  the  documents 
that  I  have  discussed  with  CDR  Hlggins. 
Thank  you. 
Sincerely, 

John  B.  Kkelet. 
Legislative  Attiatanl  for 
Defense  and  Foreign  Policy. 

Tax  Jonrr  Cbixps  of  Statt, 
Wathineton,  DC,  September  23,  198S. 
Mr.  JoHX  B.  Kkelit, 

Legislative  Assistant  for  Defense  and  For- 
eign Policti.  Russell  Senate  Office  Build- 
ing, Washiiigton  DC. 

Dbax  Ma.  Ksklkt:  Reference  is  made  to 
your  request  for  the  documents  or  portions 
thereof  Identified  during  your  meetings 
with  Commander  Hlggins  which  concern 
ABM  Treaty  interpretation. 

The  Administration  has  provided  the  Con- 
grtm.  through  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  a  large  number  of  executive  de- 
partment documents  on  the  interpretation 
lame  for  their  review.  It  has  been  deter- 
mined that  all  other  dociunents  must  be 
witlihdd  in  order  to  protect  the  Executive 
Ixanch  deliberative  process.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  Senator  Levin  has  been  of- 
fered a  briefing  on  the  documents  by  Judge 
Sofacr.  Legal  Advisor,  Department  of  State, 
and  may  have  already  reviewed  them. 


In  view  of  the  above,  we  are  unable  to  pro- 
vide you  the  referenced  documents. 
Sincerely, 

Edmund  F.  McBride. 
Chief,  Documents  Division, 

Joint  Secretariat 

Omc*  OF  THE  Chairman. 
Thb  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff, 
Washington  DC,  October  3,  1986. 
Hon.  Carl  Lbvin, 

Committee  on  Armed  Services,  U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Levin:  When  I  returned  Oc- 
tober 1st  from  my  trip  to  South  America.  I 
was  surprised  to  find  your  September  19th 
request  asliing  for  a  response  to  your  letter 
of  November  25.  1985  regarding  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff's  understanding  of  the  ABM 
Treaty  at  the  time  of  ratification.  I  respond- 
ed to  that  letter  on  December  19,  1985  (see 
attadied).  Also,  subsequent  to  our  exchange 
of  letters,  Mr.  Keeley  of  your  staff  met  with 
members  of  the  Joint  Staff  for  further  dis- 
cussion and  reviewed  portions  of  documents 
in  our  files. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  after  those 
meetings.  Mr.  Keeley  requested,  in  a  Janu- 
ary 24  letter  to  the  Joint  Staff,  copies  of 
certain  documents  he  had  reviewed.  Shortly 
after  that  request,  the  Administration 
became  involved  in  negotiations  with  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  over 
what  executive  department  documents  on 
the  interpretation  of  ABM  Treaty  could  be 
made  available  to  the  Congress.  Unfortu- 
nately because  this  agreement  was  not  final- 
ized Until  Augvist.  the  Joint  Staff's  determi- 
nation on  the  Keeley  requested  documents 
was  held  up  until  recently  (also  attached). 

I  hope  this  information  is  helpful  in  clari- 
fying our  processing  of  your  requests.  Let 
me  also  assure  you  I  too  place  a  high  priori- 
ty on  the  timeliness  of  our  responses  to  con- 
gresdonal  requests. 
Sincerely. 

William  J.  Crowe,  Jr., 
CTtatrmaTi,  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 


U.S.  Senate. 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
Washington.  DC,  October  16,  1986. 
Adm.  William  J.  Crowx,  Jr.,  USN, 
Chairman,  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.    Washing- 
ttn,  DC. 

Dear  Admiral  Crowe:  Thanlc  you  for  your 
letter  of  October  3,  1986.  Let  me  recap  the 
events  relative  to  this  matter. 

In  November  of  last  year  I  requested 
access  to  certain  JCS  documents  which  re- 
corded the  discussions  of  the  Joint  Chiefs 
concerning  the  ABM  treaty.  In  your  reply, 
you  told  me  of  your  views  on  the  matter  and 
referred  Mr.  Keeley  of  my  staff  to  Com- 
mander Higgins  of  the  J-5  in  the  event  that 
I  desired  further  information. 

Mr.  Keeley  met  with  Commander  Higgins 
and  they  discussed  the  information  desired. 
Commander  Higgins  was  fully  aware  that 
Mr.  Keeley  was  asking  in  my  name  for 
access  to  relevant  JCS  documents.  Com- 
mander Higgins  was  able  to  identify  a  cer- 
tain number  of  documents  which  pertained 
to  tbe  ABM  treaty.  At  Commander  Higgins 
request,  Mr.  Keeley  wrote  Mr.  McBride, 
Chief  of  the  Documents  Division  of  the 
Joint  Secretariat,  January  24,  1986,  for 
access  to  the  documents  identified  by  Com- 
mander Higgins.  Mr.  McBride  was  aware 
that  Mr.  Keeley  was  making  the  request  in 
my  behalf  and  that  Commander  Higgins 
was  cooperating  with  Mr.  Keeley  in  your 
behglf. 


Since  Jbnuary,  Mr.  Keeley  has  called 
Conunander  Higgin's  office  on  a  numt>er  of 
(xx»sions  to  determine  the  status  of  the  re- 
quest. Until  Mr.  McBride's  reply  to  Mr. 
Keeley  on  23  September,  the  only  answer  to 
the  question  was  that  the  request  was  in  the 
hands  of  ttie  National  Security  Council. 

I  consider  Mr.  McBride's  reply  to  Mr. 
Keeley  to  be  an  inappropriate  reply  to  my 
request  to  you.  Mr.  McBride's  letter  refers 
to  the  riegotiating  record  provided  the 
Senate  Florelgn  Relations  Committee  in 
August  by  the  Secretary  of  State.  The  JCS 
dociunents  which  I  wish  to  review  are  not 
part  of  tliat  negotiating  record  and  I  am 
sure  that  Mr.  McBride  is  aware  of  this  fact. 

Mr.  McBride  states:  "It  has  been  deter- 
mined that  all  other  documents  must  be 
withheld  In  order  to  protect  the  Executive 
branch  dtflberative  proccEs."  When  and  by 
whom  waa  this  decision  made? 

If  I  am  not  to  have  access  to  these  docu- 
ments, I  desire  the  refusal  to  be  over  your 
signature. 

Thank  you. 
Sincerely, 

Carl  Levin. 

Office  of  the  Chairman, 
The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff, 
Washington,  DC,  December  1.  1986. 
Hon.  Carl  Levin. 
Committef  on  Armed  Services, 
U.S.  Senaie, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Sinator  Levin:  This  is  in  response 
to  your  letter  of  October  10.  1986  requesting 
access  to  certain  documents  identified 
during  discussions  between  our  staffs  with 
respect  to  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff's  ( JCS) 
understanding  of  the  ABM  Treaty  provi- 
sions conteming  development,  testing  and 
deployment  of  futuristic  ABM  systems  at 
the  time  they  were  negotiated. 

In  my  19  December  1985  response  to  your 
initial  reqjuest,  I  indicated  that  the  official 
testimony  of  the  JCS  at  the  time  of  the  rati- 
fication hearings  provided  the  clearest 
statements  of  the  JCS's  support  for  the 
ABM  Treaty  and  the  obligations  incurred 
thereunder.  Additionally,  a  member  of  my 
staff.  Cortmander  Edward  J.  Higgins,  orally 
provided  Mr.  Keeley  with  an  analysis  of  the 
position  tiLken  by  the  JCS  during  the  nego- 
tiation process  which  is  contained  in  sensi- 
tive inter-  and  intra-agency  memoranda  and 
talking  pgpers,  prepared  in  the  summer  of 
1971. 

The  relevant  documents  which  formed  the 
basis  for  ttie  Administration's  Interpretation 
of  the  Tneaty  provisions  regarding  the  de- 
velopment, testing  and  deployment  of  futur- 
istic ABM  systems  were  provided  to  the 
Senate  through  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  per  the  agreement  between 
the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  Committee. 
As  the  Secretary  of  State  informed  the 
Committee  in  his  letters  of  August  5,  1986 
to  Senators  Lugar  and  Pell,  other  docu- 
ments which  reflect  interpretations  of  pro- 
visions aQd  recommended  negotiating  posi- 
tions are  part  of  the  deliberative  process 
within  thie  Executive  Branch  or  are  other- 
wise privileged.  In  view  of  this  agreement, 
your  request  for  the  additional  release  of 
documents  was  coordinated  with  the  Office 
of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the  Office 
of  the  Logal  Adviser,  Department  of  State 
and  they  determined  their  release  would  not 
be  appropriate. 

I  trust  l;hat  the  documents  provided  to  the 
Senate  and  the  discussions  between  our 
staffs,  along  with  my  19  December  1985 
letter,  provide  you  the  necessary  informa- 


tion to  understand  the  Auministration's  po- 
sition on  those  provisions  and  that  of  the 
JCS  at  the  time  of  negotiation  and  ratifica- 
tion. I  regret  that  I  could  not  provide  a 
more  favorable  response  to  your  request  for 
additional  documents. 
Sincerely, 

William  J.  Caowi,  Jr., 
Chairman,  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 

U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  DC,  February  17,  1987. 
Adm.  William  J.  Crowe.  Jr.. 
Chairman,  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff, 
Washington,  DC 

Dear  Admiral  Crowe:  Given  your  testimo- 
ny today  before  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee,  it  is  more  important  than  ever 
that  you  reconsider  your  decision  not  to 
make  available  to  me  and  other  members  of 
the  Senate  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  records 
relative  to  the  ABM  treaty  interpretation 
issue.  The  correspondence  we  have  had  on 
this  issue  is  not  satisfactory  since  you  sug- 
gest that  the  agreement  by  the  State  De- 
partment to  supply  a  negotiating  record  is 
exclusive  and  lets  the  JCS  off  the  hook  in 
terms  of  supplying  other  relevant  materials. 
It  doesn't. 

I  have  another  request:  Since  the  Commit- 
tee was  told  today  that  the  JCS  is  undertak- 
ing a  review  of  the  ABM  treaty  negotiation, 
I  would  strongly  urge  you  to  meet  with  the 
JCS  representatives  at  the  ABM  negotia- 
tions and  in  Washington  in  1971-72.  Judge 
Sofaer  did  not  talk  to  negotiators  and  other 
key  people  (with  one  exception)  and  his 
analysis  is  fatally  flawed  in  part  as  a  result 
of  that  failure.  For  instance.  I  am  enclosing 
a  copy  of  a  letter  dated  13  June  1986  from 
General  Bruce  Palmer.  Jr..  the  Acting  Army 
Chief  of  Staff  who  testified  at  the  Senate 
hearings  on  ABM  ratification.  He  wrote  me 
as  follows: 

"(1)  My  understanding  then  and  now  is 
that  the  ABM  Treaty  prohibits  the  develop- 
ment, testing,  and  deployment  of  ABM  sys- 
tems or  components  which  are  sea-based, 
air-based,  space-based,  or  mobile  land-based: 
that  this  prohibition  applies  not  only  to  the 
current  ABM  systems  or  components,  but 
also  to  ABM  systems  or  components  based 
on  other"  (exotic)  physical  principles;  but 
that  futuristic  ABM  systems  or  components 
can  be  developed  and  tested  in  a  fixed  land- 
based  mode.  The  foregoing  was  the  under- 
standing of  the  US  JCS  at  the  time.  Ameri- 
can and  Soviet  officials  also  shared  such  an 
understanding. ' ' 

People  such  as  General  Palmer,  and  Gen- 
eral Allison  (the  JCS  representative  at  the 
ABM  negotiations),  as  well  as  Harold  Brown 
who  was  Delegate-at-Large  to  the  ABM 
treaty  negotiations,  and  other  Defense  and 
JCS  personnel  who  were  involved  in  the 
ABM  negotiation  and  ratification  process 
are  a  vital  source  of  Information  in  any  in- 
terpretation that  you  are  imdertaking. 

"Thanks  for  your  consideration. 
Sincerely, 

Carl  Levin. 

Exhibit  3 

U.S.  Senate, 
Committee  oh  Foreign  Relations, 

Washington,  DC,  August  1.  1986. 
Hon.  George  P.  Shultz, 
Secretary  of  State, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Sxcxetart.  We  were  most 
pleased  to  meet  with  Ambassador  Paul  Nitze 
and  Judge  Abraham  Sofaer  to  discuss  with 
them  tbe  issues  surrounding  the  ABM 
Treaty  negotiating  record.  Both  Ambassa- 


dor Nitze  and  Judge  Sofaer  were  willing  to 
deal  with  concerns  stated  by  Members.  In 
particular,  the  assembled  Members  dis- 
cussed with  them  the  possible  ways  in 
which  access  might  be  arranged  for  Sena- 
tors and  selected  professional  staff  members 
with  respect  to  the  portions  of  the  ABM 
Treaty  negotiating  record  that  bear  upon 
the  applicability  of  the  Treaty  to  the  devel- 
opment, testing,  and  deployment  of  ABM 
systems  and  components  "based  on  other 
physical  principles."  or  what  Senator  Gold- 
water  referred  to  in  his  letter  of  June  25. 
1986  as  'exotic  technologies." 

On  the  basis  of  this  and  other  conversa- 
tions, we  are  cognizant  of  the  Administra- 
tion's present  views  on  the  so-called  "broad" 
and  "narrow"  interpretations  of  the  ABM 
Treaty.  While  the  Administration  has  ex- 
pressed reservations  over  requests  for  access 
to  the  entire  negotiating  record  and  to  a  va- 
riety of  other  documents,  we  nonetheless 
believe  that  the  essential  concerns  of  Mem- 
bers with  respect  to  "exotic  technologies" 
and  ABM  Treaty  commitments  should  be 
met. 

We  have  concluded  that  the  Senate  must 
have  access  to  particular  parts  of  the  record 
of  the  negotiations  which  culminated  in  the 
1972  Anti-Ballistic  Missile  Treaty,  together 
with  other  relevant  documents.  These  mate- 
rials are  necessary  to  allow  the  Senate  to 
reach  its  own  judgments  regarding  the  cor- 
rect interpreUtion  of  the  ABM  Treaty.  The 
Senate  also  has  a  need  at  this  point  to  reach 
a  decision  on  the  funding  of  research  and 
development  of  exotic  or  future  technol- 
ogies. The  recent  study  conducted  by  Judge 
Sofaer  and  the  earlier  study  done  for  the 
Department  of  Defense  by  Colonel  Fitzger- 
ald and  Ambassador  Grayheal  at  the  Sys- 
tems Planning  Corporation  would  be  of  con- 
siderable value  in  helping  Members  assess 
the  issue. 

In  addition,  for  the  period  from  March  15, 
1971.  through  May  26.  1972.  we  request  all 
documentary  materials  in  the  negotiating 
record  of  the  ABM  Treaty  which  deal  with 
the  negotiation  of  the  limits  in  Articles  II. 
III.  and  V,  and  Agreed  Statement  D  pertain- 
ing to  ABM  systems  and  components  based 
on  then-current  technologies  or  other  physi- 
cal principles,  to  Include,  inter  alia,  the  fol- 
lowing: 
All  messages  to  and  from  the  delegation: 
Relevant  versions  of  the  Joint  Draft  Text; 
Prepared  statements  presented  at  all  joint 
meetings  between  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union,  Including  all  proposals  regard- 
ing treaty  provisions  and  texts;  and 

The  legal  analysis  of  the  Treaty  provi- 
sions prepared  in  May  1972,  by  John  Rhine- 
lander,  the  legal  advisor  to  the  delegation. 

Furthermore,  to  aid  Members  in  assessing 
implementation  of  the  Treaty,  directives 
issued  by  executive  branch  agencies.  In  the 
months  following  ratification  would  be  par- 
ticularly important. 

The  materials  should  be  provided  directly 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
which  would  be  responsible  for  safeguarding 
them  and  ensuring  properly-controlled 
access  and  handling.  We  anticipate  asking 
that  the  materials  be  held  for  the  Commit- 
tee in  S-407,  a  secure  facility  under  the 
direct  charge  of  the  Majority  and  Demo- 
cratic Leaders.  No  xeroxing  of  the  materials 
provided  to  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee will  be  permitted,  nor  will  the  docu- 
ments be  removed  from  S-407.  We  would 
expect  to  make  arrangements  under  which 
the  materials  would  be  available  to  Mem- 
bers and  to  six  cleared  professional  staff 
members,  one  each  to  be  designated  by  the 


Majority  and  Democratic  Leaders  and  the 
chairman  and  Ranking  Members  of  the  For- 
eign Relations  and  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tees. 

We  would  appreciate  your  assistance  in 
malung  the  necessary  arrangements  to  pro- 
vide  the   requested   materials   at   an   early 
date. 
With  my  good  wish. 
Sincerely, 

Richard  G.  Ldgar. 

CTiatrTTiaji, 
Claiborne  Pell. 
Ranking       Minority 
Member. 

The  Secretary  or  State, 
Washington,  August  S,  1986. 
Hon.  Claiborne  Pell, 
United  States  Senate. 

Dear  Senator  Pell.  I  have  received  your 
letter  of  August  1,  requesting  access  for  the 
Senate  to  the  portions  of  the  ABM  Treaty 
negotiating  record  that  bear  on  the  applica- 
bility of  the  Treaty  to  the  development, 
testing,  and  deployment  of  ABM  systems 
and  components  "based  on  other  physical 
principles."  or  what  Senator  Goldwater  re- 
ferred to  in  his  letter  of  June  25.  1986  as 
"exotic  technologies."  In  this  connection, 
you  have  also  asked  for  a  study  prepared  by 
Colonel  PitzGerald  and  Ambassador  Gray- 
beal  for  the  Department  of-Defense  and  the 
analysis  by  Judge  Sofaer.  as  well  as  other 
documents. 

A  number  of  the  items  you  have  requested 
are  part  of  the  deliberative  process  within 
the  Executive  Branch  or  are  otherwise  privi- 
leged. At  the  same  time.  I  appreciate  the 
Senate's  concern  that  it  be  able  to  under- 
stand the  basis  for  Interpretation  of  the 
Treaty  announced  by  the  President  last  Oc- 
tober. We  all  recognize  the  highly  unusual 
circumstances  surrounding  the  application 
of  the  ABM  Treaty— the  review  by  the  Ad- 
ministration in  1985  concerning  the  proper 
interpretation  of  the  scop)e  of  the  Treaty, 
and  the  importance  of  the  President's  SDI 
program  to  the  national  defense,  among 
others.  Accordingly,  we  have  decided  to  pro- 
vide to  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  as 
soon  as  the  materials  may  be  assembled  and 
S-407  is  ready  to  receive  them,  the  PitsOer- 
ald-Graybeal  study  and  that  portion  of 
Judge  Sofaer's  analysis  that  evaluate  the 
negotiating  record  together  with  the  docu- 
ments from  the  negotiating  record  on  which 
it  relies. 

The  FiteGerald-Graybeal  and  Sofaer  stud- 
ies aimed  to  be  comprehensive.  The  Fitz- 
Gerald-Graybeal  study  has  an  appendix 
consisting  of  about  two  hundred  pages  of 
memoranda  of  conversations,  working 
papers,  and  draft  texts  from  the  negotiating 
record.  Together  with  the  documents  on 
which  Judge  Sofaer  based  his  analysis, 
these  documents  are  the  documents  on 
which  the  Administration  formed  its  Judg- 
ment with  regard  to  the  applicability  of  the 
Treaty  to  the  development,  testing,  and  de- 
ployment of  ABM  systems  based  on  "other 
physical  principles."  They  include  the  docu- 
ments you  have  specifically  requested  that 
bear  on  the  issue,  in  particular,  the  records 
of  the  negotiations  and  drafts  texts  regard- 
ing Articles  II,  III,  and  V  and  Agreed  State- 
ment D.  I  believe  these  d<x;uments  together 
deal  with  all  the  issue  of  concern  to  you  and 
other  Senators. 

I  will  also  provide  the  sections  of  John 
Rhinelander's  May  24,  1972  memorandum 
pertinent  to  the  issues  you  wish  to  examine. 
That  memorandum  Is  a  general  description 
of  the  Treaty's  terms,  not  a  discussion  of 
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the  negottaittaic  hlatory.  Earlier  drafts  of 
RhinclaiMler^  memorandiun  may  be  useful 
In  eraluatliw  the  final  drafts;  relevant  ex- 
oopta  of  the  drafts  will  also  be  provided. 

The  ivovisioo  of  certain  other  documents 
you  rsQueat  raiaea  separate  and  more  diffi- 
cult queatktns.  Became  we  are  making  avail- 
atde  the  itema  on  which  the  Administra- 
tion's interpretation  was  based,  I  believe 
you  wOl  find  that  provision  of  the  excerpts. 
quotes,  and  other  references  in  the  studies 
satiaflea  your  request. 

The  conditions  proposed  by  you  for  guar- 
anteelnc  the  security  of  the  documents  and 
cootroUlnc  aocesB  to  them  are  acceptable. 
Alone  these  lines,  please  provide  the  names 
of  the  six  staff  members  to  whom  access  is 
to  be  Slanted,  as  proposed  in  your  letter.  I 
propoae  that  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee return  the  documents  to  the  Depart- 
m«it  of  State  when  the  present  Congress 
adJouzna.  Of  course,  as  Ambassador  Nitze 
and  Judge  Sofaer  have  previously  indicated. 
I  mnain  prepared  to  ask  them  to  brief  indi- 
vidual Senators  on  the  contents  of  the 
memoranda  or  the  negotiating  record. 

I  am  sending  a  similar  letter  to  Chairman 
Lugar. 

Sincerely  yours, 

George  P.  Srultz. 

U.S.  Senate, 

ComaTTB  ON  FOKEIGN  RELATIONS. 

WaAinaton,  DC,  August  8,  1986. 
Hon.  OcoacE  P.  Shitltz. 
Seentamef  State, 
WoMhington,  DC 

Dkas  Mm.  Skkktakt:  We  appreciate  very 
much  your  prompt  and  forthcoming  re- 
sponse to  our  request  that  you  provide  the 
Senate  acoeas  to  particular  parts  of  the 
record  of  the  negotiations  which  culminated 
In  the  1972  AnU-BalllsUc  MissUe  Treaty,  to- 
gether with  other  relevant  documents. 

We  expect  that  the  materials  you  have  de- 
cided to  provide  as  soon  as  they  are  assem- 
bled—pertinent sections  of  the  May  24. 
1972.  Rhinelander  memorandum,  the  1985 
Fltagerald-Oraybeal  study,  and  the  portion 
of  Judge  Sofaer's  analysis  that  evaluates 
the  negotiating  record,  together  with  the 
documents  and  appendices  accompanying 
the  latter  two  studies— will  be  of  consider- 
able value  in  allowing  the  Senate  to  reach 
its  own  Judgments  regarding  the  correct  In- 
terpretatl<»i  of  the  treaty.  We  hope  the  pro- 
Tided  materials  will  be  sufficient  to  allow 
thoae  Judgments  to  be  made,  but  we  will  not 
be  certain  of  that  until  we  have  received  the 
materials  and  reviewed  them.  Accordingly, 
we  must  reserve  the  right  to  request  any  ad- 
ditional documents  within  the  scope  of  our 
Aogust  1  letter  which  we  might  identify  in 
the  course  of  our  review  and  which  we  con- 
clude we  necessary  to  a  full  understanding 
of  the  negotiating  record. 

The  heavy  schedule  during  the  remaining 
weeks  of  this  Congress  may  prevent  comple- 
tion of  our  review  before  adjournment. 
Nonetheless,  we  expect  to  conduct  our 
review  expeditiously,  as  time  permits,  and 
will  return  the  documents  upon  completion 
of  that  review.  We  expect  to  identify  the  six 
profenional  staff  members  to  whom  access 
wOl  be  granted  at  an  early  date  and  will 
ensure  that  your  office  Is  notified.  Finally, 
we  have  arranged  for  the  Committee  to  re- 
ceive the  documents  and  to  store  them  in  S- 
407  as  soon  as  they  can  be  provided. 

With  every  good  wish. 
Sincerely, 

RiCRAID  O.  LUGAH. 

CLAiBOUfx  Pell. 
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ExRisn  4 
UNrrxD  States  Senate, 
OmcE  or  the  MAJonrrr  Leader, 
Washington,  DC,  March  3,  1987. 
A(kn.  William  J.  Crowe, 
Chairman,  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Admiral  Crowe:  We  understand 
that  Senator  Levin  has  requested  the 
reoords  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  at  the 
time  of  the  ABM  Treaty  ratification  in  1972 
and  thereafter  which  relate  to  the  JCS'  un- 
derstanding of  the  ABM  Treaty's  limita- 
tions on  development  and  testing  of  "futur- 
istfc:  systems."  It  is  also  our  understanding 
that  these  materials  have  not  been  made 
available  on  the  ground  that  whatever  has 
already  been  provided  the  Senate  (the  "ne- 
gotiating record")  is  all  that  was  agreed  to 
be  provided. 

This  is  not  an  accurate  characterization  of 
the  access  arrangement  the  Senate  negotiat- 
ed with  the  State  Department  last  Augiist. 
On  August  8,  Senator  Lugar  and  Senator 
Pen  wrote  Secretary  Shultz  to  state  the 
Seoate's  understanding  of  this  arrange- 
ment. In  that  letter,  Senators  Lugar  and 
PeU  stated,  "We  must  reserve  the  right  to 
re<|uest  any  additional  documents  within 
the  scope  of  our  August  1  letter  which  we 
might  identify  in  the  course  of  our  review 
and  which  we  conclude  are  necessary  to  a 
full  understanding  of  the  negotiating 
record."  The  State  Department  did  not  con- 
test this  statement  when  it  provided  the  ne- 
gotiating record  to  the  Senate  on  August  12. 

It  seems  to  us  that  the  records  of  the  JCS, 
as  Indicated  above,  are  indeed  relevant  and 
we  urge  that  they  be  supplied  to  the  Senate 
on  the  same  basis  as  the  negotiating  record 
prenriously  supplied. 

The  Senate,  as  a  participating  body  in  the 
treaty-making  process,  has  every  Justifica- 
tion to  obtain  information  that  could  help  it 
in  its  treaty-related  functions. 

II  necessary,  we  would  be  happy  to  meet 
with  you  to  discuss  this  matter. 
Sincerely, 

Robert  C.  Byro, 
U.S.  Senate,  Majority 
Leader. 
Sam  Ndnn, 
U.S.  Senator. 

EIxhibit  S 

December  19,  1986. 
Senator  Carl  Levin, 

Ru$sell  Office  Building,  U.S.  SenaU,  Wash- 
ington, DC 

Dear  Senator  Levin:  In  his  published  de- 
fence of  the  Administration's  reinterpreta- 
tioB  of  the  ABM  Treaty,  Judge  Abraham 
SoCaer  of  the  Department  of  State  has 
stated:  "Former  negotiators  who  now  advo- 
cate the  restrictive  view  have  stressed  that 
their  instructions  called  for  a  ban  on  all 
future  mobile  devices— which  is  uncontest- 
ed—but  have  not  denied  that  they  failed  to 
obtain  the  clear  language  that  they 
sought." 

"niis  statement  is  inaccurate,  misleading, 
and  untrue.  As  one  of  the  principal  negotia- 
tors of  the  ABM  Treaty,  and  specifically  of 
Agreed  Statement  D,  I  deny  that  the  U.S. 
Delegation  failed  to  obtain  the  restrictive 
constraints  that  we  sought.  I  also  know  of 
no  other  negotiator  who  does  not  advocate 
the  restrictive  interpretation  and  who  would 
not  deny  Sofaer's  allegation,  with  one  ex- 
ceiAion.  The  only  senior  negotiator  who 
suinmrts  the  Administration's  position  is 
Ambassador  Paul  Nitze,  who  is  a  member  of 
the  current  Administration. 


Judge  Sofaer's  statement  Is  very  odd,  be- 
cause ht  has  at  no  time  asked  me,  or  to  my 
knowledge  any  other  negotiator  except  Am- 
bassador Nitze,  whether  we  affirm  or  deny 
his  contention  on  this  point.  Nor  for  that 
matter  has  he  asked  for  information  or 
Judgments  on  any  point,  at  any  time. 

The  ban  on  any  development,  testing  and 
deployntent  or  space-based  and  other  mobile 
ABM  systems  and  components  is  clearly 
sUted  in  Article  V<1).  It  Is  in  no  way  dimin- 
ished by  an  agreed  statement  (D),  expUcitly 
provided  "to  insure  fulfillment  of  the  obli- 
gation not  to  deploy  ABM  systems  and  their 
components  except  as  provided  in  Article  HI 
of  the  Treaty".  While  It  can  be  argued  that 
Agreed  Statement  D  is  superfluous.  It  is  in- 
correct to  argue  that  its  function  was  to 
limit  the  application  of  Article  V.  which  It 
does  not  mention,  and  to  overlook  its  mani- 
fest purpose  of  setting  forth  the  procedure 
for  consultation  and  amendment  required  to 
permit  any  deployment  beyond  that  allowed 
by  Artk;le  III,  as  clearly  and  explicitly 
stated. 

Judge  Sofaer  and  some  other  advocates  of 
the  Administration's  reinterpretation  have 
cited  opposition  to  the  original  U.S.  propos- 
al conoeming  systems  and  components 
based  on  other  physical  principles  as 
though  initial  Soviet  and  American  posi- 
tions were  unalterable.  If  that  were  so, 
there  could  be  no  negotiation  and  no  agree- 
ment. The  Soviet  delegation  initially  op- 
posed the  proposal,  and  then  argued  against 
the  "n<ed"  for  the  proposed  provision, 
saying  it  would  be  'premature "  or  "super- 
fluous". During  the  negotiation,  they 
changed  their  position  following  further 
considertttion  and  decision  in  Moscow.  To 
cite  Soviet  objections  from  an  early  phase  of 
the  negotiation  is  misleading  and  inapplica- 
ble to  an  understanding  of  the  final  sigreed 
provisions. 

Judge  Sofaer  states  that  the  U.S.  negotia- 
tors sought  to  obtain  the  adoption  of  lan- 
guage that  "explicitly  would  have  banned 
the  testing,  development,  and  deployment 
of  all  fqture  mobile  devices"  and  that  "the 
Soviet  Union  rejected  the  language  that  the 
Americatis  sought."  That  is  not  true.  When 
the  United  States  first  proposed  (on  August 
17.  I97I)  constraints  on  ABM  systems  and 
components  based  on  other  physical  princi- 
ples (we  did  not  propose  the  words  "future 
mobile  devices"  at  any  time)  we  advanced 
drafts  of  two  complementary  provisions. 

One  provision  was  an  undertaking  not  to 
develop,  test,  or  deploy  ABM  systems  or 
components  that  are  sea-based,  air-based, 
space-based,  or  mobile  land-based  using 
either  current  components— ABM  Intercep- 
tor missiles,  launchers,  or  radars— or  other 
devices  to  perform  the  functions  of  these 
components.  This  provision,  with  editorial 
changes  In  the  negotiation,  became  Article 
V(l)  of  the  treaty.  Our  negotiator  on  this 
provision,  Mr.  Oraybeal,  accepted  in  the  ne- 
gotiation (ad  referendum  to  the  U.S.  delega- 
tion, and  ultimately  to  the  U.S.  govern- 
ment), on  September  15,  1971.  a  more  gener- 
al all-encompassing  reference  to  "compo- 
nents" omitting  the  specific  reference  to 
"other  devices  to  perform  the  functions", 
with  spiecific  and  explicit  understanding 
that  thife  use  of  the  term  components  was 
understood  and  accepted  by  both  sides  to 
cover  any  and  all  types  of  present  or  future 
components.  This  provision  was  agreed 
upon  by  the  two  delegations  and  reported  to 
Washington  in  September  1971. 

The  second  and  complementary  provision 
proposed  by  the  United  States  at  the  same 
time  was  an  undertaking  by  the  two  parties 
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not  to  deploy  ABM  systems  using  devices 
other  than  ABM  interceptor  missiles, 
launchers,  or  radars  to  perform  the  func- 
tions of  those  components.  This  provision 
was  long  debated  and  negotiated,  and 
became  Agreed  Statement  D.  finally  agreed 
upon  by  the  two  delegations  on  February  2. 
1972.  and  submitted  to  Washington  the  next 
day.  This  second  provision,  from  the  day  it 
was  first  proposed  by  the  United  States, 
dealt  only  with  deployment.  It  is  therefore 
totally  Incorrect  to  suggest  that  the  United 
States  sought  any  constraint  on  testing  and 
developing  future  (or  other)  devices  or  com- 
ponents that  was  rejected  by  the  Soviet 
side.  The  only  ban  on  "testing,  development, 
and  deployment"  that  we  sought  was  on  all, 
current  and  future,  space-based  and  other 
mobile  ABM  systems  and  components,  and 
the  Soviets  accepted  it  is  Article  V(l). 

The  U.S.  Delegation's  instructions  from 
Washington  in  August  had  made  clear  that 
the  general  objective  of  these  provisions  was 
to  prevent  the  circumvention  of  the  tight 
constraints  on  ABM  systems  through  future 
systems  or  components  based  on  other  phys- 
ical principles.  At  the  same  time,  there  was 
one  partial  exception:  we  were  specifically 
instructed  to  keep  open  the  door  for  devel- 
opment and  testing  of  future  ABM  sytem 
comiwnents  in  a  fixed  land-based  mode. 
whUe  banning  development  and  testing  of 
such  components  in  space  and  other  mobile- 
based  modes.  This  we  did. 

Judge  Sofaer  also  implies  an  American  re- 
treat from  reference  to  "devices"  based  on 
other  physical  principles,  to  use  of  the  term 
"systems  and  components".  It  is  true  that  in 
the  course  of  the  negotiation  that  language 
was  changed.  This  change  was  made  by  the 
U.S.  delegation  in  negotiation  of  the  text 
not  as  a  retreat,  but  Ijecause  on  reflection 
the  delegation  (Including  Ambassador  Nitze) 
considered  It  appropriate  and  preferable  to 
refer  to  systems  and  components,  as  was  the 
usage  in  Articles  II  and  III  and  elsewhere  in 
the  treaty.  (Even  when  introduced,  the  term 
"devices"  had  been  described  as  able  "to 
perform  the  functions"  of  current  ABM 
system  components.)  No  one  in  the  U.S.  del- 
egation, or  in  Washington,  ever  described 
this  change  as  involving  a  retreat. 

I  would  like  to  comment  on  one  other  cen- 
trally important  point.  Judge  Sofaer  claims 
that  "the  negotiating  record  also  contains 
strong  support  for  a  reading  of  Article  II(l) 
that  restricts  the  definition  of  ABM  sys- 
tems' and  'components'  to  systems  and  com- 
ponents based  on  then-utilized  physical 
principles.  The  Soviets  specifically  sought 
to  prevent  broader  interpretations  of  these 
terms,  and  the  United  States  negotiators  ac- 
ceded to  their  wishes."  And  again  he  states 
that  "No  former  negotiator  has  denied 
these  details,  and  Ambassador  Paul  Nitze, 
who  was  present  at  most  of  the  key  discus- 
sions, has  confirmed  them".  This  is  quite  in- 
correct. Incidentally,  here  too,  neither  I  nor 
any  other  of  the  negotiators,  except  Paul 
Nitze,  has  been  given  the  opportunity  to 
deny  or  confirm  this  interpretation  of  the 
negotiating  record.  I  deny  It. 

The  text  of  Article  IKl)  had  been  drafted 
before  the  United  States  belatedly  raised 
and  discussed  the  issue  of  systems  based  on 
other  physical  principles.  During  the  negoti- 
ation, I  proposed  on  behalf  of  the  U.S.  dele- 
gation, and  the  Soviet  negotiators  subse- 
quently accepted,  a  change  In  the  previously 
agreed  wording  of  that  part  of  the  text  to 
Insert  the  word  "currently"  into  Article 
IKl)  explicity  in  order  to  make  clear  that 
the  specification  of  ABM  radars.  Interceptor 
missiles,  and  launchers  as  components  was 


not  restrictive  and  all-inclusive,  but  merely 
identified  existing  components  based  on  cur- 
rent technology.  The  purpose  was  precisely 
to  preclude  the  Interpretation  now  advanced 
by  Judge  Sofaer  through  labored  misread- 
ing of  the  text.  ABM  systems  and  compo- 
nents based  on  other  physical  principles 
were  not  enumerated,  but  were  included, 
and  this  was  made  more  clear  by  noting 
that  those  components  enumerated  were 
only  current  components. 

At  the  time  the  text  of  Article  IKl)  was 
agreed  upon  in  December  1971,  with  the  key 
identification  of  the  enumerated  compo- 
nents as  only  those  then  current,  the  text  of 
Article  V(l)  banning  the  development,  test- 
ing, and  deployment  of  ABM  systems  and 
components,  current  and  future,  had.  as  ear- 
lier noted,  been  agreed.  There  remained, 
however,  one  unagreed  provision.  At  the 
time  of  the  joint  decision  to  have  Article 
IKl)  apply  to  all  components,  present  and 
future,  enumerated  or  other,  it  was  mutual- 
ly agreed  that  this  left  open  the  outcome  of 
the  remaining  question  of  a  provision  or 
agreed  understanding  on  deployment  of 
other  devices  or  components  not  already 
covered.  Since  deployment,  as  well  as  testing 
and  development,  of  space-based  and  other 
mobile  based  systems  and  components,  cur- 
rent and  future,  had  been  dealt  with  in 
agreed  Article  V(l),  the  real  question  con- 
cerned deployment  of  fixed  land-based  com- 
ponents based  on  other  physical  principles 
than  the  current  components  Identified  and 
enumerated  in  Article  IKl).  In  accordance 
with  instructions,  the  delegation  had  negoti- 
ated a  text  that  allowed  the  development 
and  testing  of  fixed-land  based  systems.  Ar- 
ticle III  was  Intended  to  ban  any  deploy- 
ment except  as  specified  therein,  but  of  ne- 
cessity that  provided  only  for  current  sys- 
tems. Thus,  if,  for  example,  the  United 
States  or  the  Soviet  Union  developed  and 
tested  a  new  type  of  fixed  land-based  missile 
detection  device  based  on  laser  discrimina- 
tion sensing  that  was  capable  of  substitut- 
ing for  ABM  radar,  what  would  be  the  per- 
missible substitution  for  ABM  radars,  the 
precise  number  and  restricted  area  of  loca- 
tion of  which  was  specified  in  Article  III?  If 
left  to  the  discretion  of  the  two  sides  it 
could  raise  questions  affecting  the  viability 
of  the  treaty.  A  procedure  seemed  necessary 
to  have  a  common  basis  for  resolving  such 
questions  if  and  when  they  would  arise. 
Agreed  Interpretation  D  provided  the 
answer.  And  that  is  why  D  was  explicitly  re- 
lated to  the  deployment  constraint  of  Arti- 
cle III.  and  was  silent  with  respect  to  Article 
V  and  all  the  other  articles  to  which  it  was 
inapplicable. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  apart  from 
citing  inapplicable  earlier  Soviet  objections 
to  the  U.S.  proposal.  Judge  Sofaer  does  not 
refer  to  the  explicit  statements  of  the 
Soviet  negotiators  that  the  Soviet  Union 
had  changed  its  position.  In  the  words  of  a 
key  Soviet  negotiator  to  me  on  January  26. 
1972.  as  we  were  polishing  up  the  final  text 
of  Agreed  Statement  D.  the  last  Item  com- 
plementing Articles  IKl)  and  V(l).  the  Sovi- 
ets had  by  then  "accepted  the  American  po- 
sition on  the  subject  completely". 

There  are  other  errors  in  Judge  Sofaer's 
presentation  and  fundamental  flaws  In  the 
new  interpretation.  I  have  focused  this  com- 
ment only  on  his  statements  as  to  whether 
the  negotiators  had  tried  and  failed  to 
obtain  our  objective  in  the  negotiations.  In 
this  contention  he  is  in  error.  I  would  t>e 
happy  to  discuss  these  and  any  other  issues 


that  I  may  be  able  to  help  to  clarify,  and  to 
testify  if  that  would  be  useful. 
Sincerely, 

Raymond  L.  Garthopf. 


December  4,  1986. 
Senator  Levin. 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Levin:  The  manner  In 
which  you  framed  the  two  questions  in  your 
letter  of  November  19,  1986  would  seem  to 
call  for  "yes  or  no"  answers  but  I  think  to 
answer  In  that  way  would  not  do  Justice  to 
the  subject. 

First,  a  general  comment.  Prom  the  outset 
of  the  Salt  negotiations,  the  U.S.  military 
position  was  that  a  treaty  must  be  based  pri- 
marily on  quantitative  linutations— we  were 
not  prepared  to  accept  qualitative  limita- 
tions. This  position  was  based  on  the  impor- 
tant  premise  that   we  must  not  limit  US 
technology  and  US  Inventiveness— to  do  so 
would  be  to  deny  ourselves  a  key  element— a 
key  U.S.  advantage— In  maintaining  and  im- 
proving our  National  Security.  Qualitative 
limitations  are  not  verifiable  with  an  accept- 
able degree  of  certainly. 
Regarding  your  question  ( 1  >: 
There  is  no  question  in  my  mind  but  that 
both  the  US  side  and  the  Soviet  side  under- 
stood and  agreed  that  the  treaty  permitted 
research   on   the   items   you   list.   Further, 
there  is  no  question  In  my  mind  but  that 
both  sides  understood  that  to  do  research 
means  that  "research-testing"  is  necessary 
and  is  permitted  under  the  permission  to  do 
research.  However,  I  do  not  recall  that  the 
specific   term   "research-testing"   was   used 
with  the  Soviets  during  the  negotiation.  I 
began  to  use  the  term  subsequent  to  ratifi- 
cation of  the  ABM  treaty  as  a  means  of  dis- 
tinguishing between  the  testing  done  in  con- 
nection with  research  and  the  testing  done 
in  the  sense  of  development,  testing  and  de- 
ployment of  weapon  systems. 
Regarding  your  question  (2): 
There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  but  that  the 
US  side  and  the  Soviet  side  underst(x>d  and 
agreed  that,  other  than  that  permitted  by 
Articles   III    and   VII   of   the   Treaty,    the 
Treaty  prohibited  development,  testing  and 
deployment  of  the  items  you  list.  As  regards 
your    use    of    the    term    "field    testing".    I 
cannot  verify  that  the  precise  term  was  used 
in  our  discussions  with  the  Soviets.  I  do 
recall  quite  clearly  that.  In  discussions  with 
the  US  delegation  in  the  matter  of  testing,  I 
introduced  the  military  term  "field  testing" 
in   the   sequence   of   terms   "development, 
field  testing  and  deployment "  to  describe 
precisely  the  U.S.  military  position. 

It  is  clear  in  my  mind  that  both  the  US 
and  Soviet  sides  understood  that  we  were 
prohibiting  the  development,  field  testing 
and  deployment  of  the  items  you  list. 

The  need  to  assure  that  research  was  not 
prohibited  and  that  its  companion-piece  "re- 
search testing"  was  permitted  was  a  princi- 
pal reason  for  the  development  of  agreed  in- 
terpretation D.  Both  sides  understood  that 
technology  may  produce  systems  using 
other  physical  principles.  We  fixed  upon  the 
word  "create"  to  describe  the  possibility  and 
placed  in  agreed  interpretation  D  the  stipu- 
lation that  should  such  systems  and  compo- 
nents based  on  other  "physical  principles" 
be  created,  limitations  on  these  systems 
would  be  subject  to  negotiations  and  agree- 
ment in  accordance  with  pertinent  Articles. 
Discussion  of  this  matter,  which  has 
become  complex  because  of  the  precision  re- 
quired in  IntemationaLagreements,  needs  to 
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th&t  not  too  maiiy  years  ago  it 
waa  oanuBon  prmctice  in  the  military  to 
himp  tofcther  for  descriptive  purposes  the 
wordi  "reacATCh  and  development".  It  was 
rrmmtnn  practice  to  remark  that  a  system  is 
In  "R  and  D".  In  that  lumping  of  terms,  the 
military  undentood  that  there  was  em- 
bneed  all  lerela  of  research  and  develop- 
ment Including  teatlng  of  weapons,  short  of 
actual  deploymoit.  The  requirement  for 
predM  understanding  of  the  separation  of 
the  lines  between  the  various  terms  is  rela- 
tively recent. 

I  would  be  pleased  to  discuss  these  and  re- 
lated matters  with  you  at  any  time. 

With  kind  regards. 
Sincerely, 

ROTAL  B.  AlUSON. 

Alkxaiiihua,  VA,  June  13, 1996. 
Senator  Cau.  I^vn , 
VS.  Senate. 
WaAingUm.  DC 

Dkab  asKAToa  iMvnr.  As  you  know.  Colo- 
nel John  B.  Keeley.  USA-Ret'd,  of  your 
staff  has  been  In  touch  with  me  regarding 
my  testimony  before  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee  in  July  1972  on  the 
ABM  Treaty  and  has  asked  for  a  written 
reply.  My  response  was  delayed  because  of 
recent  surgery  and  hospitalization.  I  shall 
try  to  be  factual  and  objective: 

(1)  My  understanding  then  and  now  is 
that  the  ABM  Treaty  prohibits  the  develop- 
ment, testing,  and  deployment  of  ABM  sys- 
tems or  components  which  are  sea-based, 
air-baaed,  space-based,  or  mobile  land-based: 
that  this  prohibition  applies  not  only  to  the 
then  current  ABM  systems  or  components. 
but  also  to  ABM  systems  or  components 
baaed  on  "other"  (exotic)  physical  princi- 
ples: but  that  futuristic  ABM  systems  or 
components  can  be  developed  and  tested  In 
a  fixed  land-based  mode.  The  foregoing  was 
the  understanding  of  the  US  JCS  at  the 
time.  American  and  Soviet  officials  also 
shared  such  an  understanding. 

(3)  Part  of  the  problem  lies  in  imprecise 
terminology.  Back  in  the  1960s  and  early 
1070s.  while  SALT  I  was  being  negotiated. 
there  was  an  American  tendency  to  lump 
basic  research  and  research  testing  along 
with  develo|»nent  and  field  testing  of  proto- 
types all  in  one  term,  "R&D".  One  result  of 
such  loose  language  is  that  the  SALT  I 
agreement  lacks  agreed  terms  for  the  vari- 
ous stages  of  "R&D".  (Future  agreements 
should  be  couched  in  more  precise  terms.) 
This  is  probably  the  reason  for  the  "ambig- 
uous" statement  (cited  by  Judge  Sofaer)  I 
made  in  the  above  mentioned  hearing  in  re- 
sponding to  Senator  Jackson;  to  wit.  "The 
treaty,  as  you  have  just  read,  does  limit 
radars,  launchers,  and  missiles;  it  does  not 
Umit  R4eO  on  futuristic  systems.  We  could 
not  deploy  such  a  system,  however".  By 
"KStD".  I  really  meant  basic  research  and 
research-type  laboratory  testing.  This  leads 
me  to  my  next  point. 

(3)  Back  in  July  1972,  my  understanding 
was  that  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  were  in  agreement  that  the  ABM 
Treaty  allows  basic  research  and  research 
testing  (for  lack  of  a  better  term)  on  any 
new  system  (regardless  of  physical  princi- 
ples involved)  and  in  any  basing  mode.  This 
was  one  of  the  "safeguards"  stipulated  by 
the  JCS  in  1972  when  they  supported  the 
ABM  Treaty:  broad  ABM  research  would 
continue.  (This  was  to  protect  the  large  lead 
in  ABM  technology  enjoyed  at  the  time  by 
the  United  States  over  the  Soviet  Union  by 
allowing  research  to  continue.)  However, 
such  research  was  not  to  get  Into  the  devel- 


opment and  field  testing  of  prototypes  (my 
terminology);  such  matters  would  be  subject 
to  limitations  to  be  discussed  in  accordance 
with  Article  XIII  of  the  Treaty  and  to 
agreed  amendments  of  the  Treaty  in  accord- 
ance with  Article  Xrv.  This  is  the  intent  of 
the  U.S.-Soviet  Union  Agreed  Statement  D. 
the  word,  "created"  in  that  statement  being 
the  Soviet  expression  for  "developed". 

I  believe  that  the  late  General  John  D. 
Ryan.  USAF,  if  he  were  alive,  would  concur 
in  the  forgoing.  Further.  I  also  believe  that 
LTG  Roy  Allison.  USAF-Refd.  the  JCS 
Representative  during  the  SALT  I  negotia- 
tions, would  agree  essentially  to  the  above. 
Sincerely, 

Bruce  Palmer.  Jr., 
General  USA-Retired. 


RECOGNITION  OP  SENATOR 
BAUCUS 

The  PRESIDEINT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  Montana  is  recognized 
for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Chair. 


THE  FARM  ECONOMY  REVIVAL 
ACT 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  share  with  you  some  facts 
about  the  current  farm  crisis. 

Pact  No.  1,  last  year,  American  agri- 
cultural exports  were  down  $18  billion 
from  levels  in  1981.  And  this  year,  the 
voltmie  of  agricultural  exports  may 
fall  to  its  lowest  point  since  the  United 
States  became  a  major  agricultural  ex- 
porter. 

Pact  No.  2,  the  U.S.  Government  is 
now  spending  as  much  each  year  to 
store  agricultural  surpluses,  as  it  did 
to  pay  for  the  entire  farm  program  in 
1980. 

Pact  No.  3.  the  European  Economic 
Community  will  pass  the  United 
States  this  year  to  become  the  world's 
largest  exporter  of  agricultural  prod- 
ucts. 

Despite  these  dismal  developments,  I 
believe  that  the  1985  farm  bill  basical- 
ly «et  the  right  course  by  emphasizing 
th^  importance  of  recapturing  export 
markets.  But  it  just  didn't  go  far 
enough! 

Although  export  markets  are  finally 
showing  signs  of  recovering,  the  farm 
ec<Biomy  is  as  bad  as  it's  been  since 
the  Great  Depression. 

Only  cotton  and  rice  farmers  appear 
to  be  recovering.  Cotton  exports  will 
increase  by  300  percent  next  year  and 
rice  exports,  which  increased  50  per- 
cent last  year,  will  increase  again  by 
about  50  percent.  This  export  boom 
has  improved  income  for  rice  and 
cotton  farmers  and  their  prospects 
look  bright. 

Why  have  rice  and  cotton  farmers 
recovered  while  wheat,  feed  grain,  and 
soybean  farmers  continue  to  go  out  of 
business?  The  answer  is  simple.  Cotton 
an^  rice  are  covered  by  a  marketing 
loan,  while  wheat,  feed  grains,  and 


soybeans  remain  under  the  traditional 
nonrecourse  commodity  loan. 

The  marketing  loan  is  a  simple  vari- 
ation «n  the  traditional  commodity 
loan.  tJnder  the  present  system,  a 
wheat  fanner  takes  out  a  loan  from 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  at 
the  beginning  of  the  year  to  cover 
planting  and  growing  expenses.  At  the 
end  of  the  year,  if  the  market  price  for 
his  crop  is  high  enough  to  repay  the 
loan,  then  he  repays  it  in  cash.  But  if 
the  market  price  Is  not  above  the  loan 
rate,  the  farmer  forfeits  his  crop  to 
the  CCC  and  the  CCC  forgives  the 
loan.  Recently,  close  to  half  of  each 
year's  <jrop  has  been  taken  over  by  the 
CCC  because  low  prices  force  the 
farmer  to  forfeit  his  crop. 

Under  a  marketing  loan,  if  the 
market  price  for  a  crop  drops  below 
the  loan  rate,  the  farmer  merely 
repays  his  loan  at  the  market  value  of 
his  crop.  This  allows  the  farmer  to  sell 
his  crop  on  the  market,  no  matter  how 
low  the  market  price  falls. 

In  shori,  the  marketing  loan  allows 
the  American  farmer  to  sell  his  crop  in 
export  markets  even  if  the  price  has 
been  <triven  down  unfairly  by  the 
unfair  trading  practices  of  our  com- 
petitors. Instead  of  rotting  in  Govern- 
ment surplus  storage,  America's  grain 
surpluses  are  used  to  aggressively  com- 
pete for  export  markets. 

I  believe  that  we  should  move  in  this 
direction.  I,  therefore,  am  joining  Sen- 
ator BuiUDicK  and  Senator  Conrad  to 
introduce  the  Farm  Economy  Revival 
Act  of  1987. 

This  proposal  extends  marketing 
loans  to  wheat,  feed  grains,  soybeans, 
and  sunflowers  in  order  to  increase 
farm  income  by  increasing  agricultural 
exports. 

I  believe  this  bill  is  vital  for  three 
basic  reasons: 

First,  the  Farm  Economy  Revival 
Act  is  revenue  neutral  in  the  first  year 
and  actually  saves  money  in  later 
years.  Budget  cuts  are  made  elsewhere 
in  the  |«ricultural  program— especial- 
ly in  other  agricultural  export  pro- 
grams^to  make  the  total  package  rev- 
enue neutral.  According  to  a  recent 
study  by  the  National  Center  for  Food 
and  Agricultural  Policy,  a  program  of 
full  marketing  loans  would  decrease 
the  cost  of  the  agricultural  budget  5 
percent  by  1990.  This  estimate  does 
not  even  consider  the  impact  of  the 
budget  cuts  made  in  the  Farm  Econo- 
my Revival  Act. 

Second,  the  Farm  Economy  Revival 
Act  will  increase  farm  income.  The 
center  study  also  found  that  market- 
ing loaits  could  increase  farm  income  8 
percent  by  getting  crops  into  markets 
rather  than  storage.  This  is  done  with- 
out increasing  consumer  costs. 

Thircl,  the  Farm  Economy  Revival 
Act  will  increase  agricultural  exports. 
Wheat,  feed  grains,  and  soybeans  may 
not  be  able  to  live  up  to  the  300-per- 


cent increase  that  we  have  seen  in 
<x>tton  exports,  but  their  recovery  will 
be  significant.  Even  our  limited  experi- 
ence with  the  1985  farm  bill's  adjust- 
ment of  loan  rates  Indicates  that  other 
producers  will  cut  back  production  in 
response  to  lower  prices  and  allow  the 
United  States  to  capture  export  mar- 
kets. 

F*urther,  the  marketing  loan  will 
pressure  other  exporters  "to  negotiate 
a  settlement  to  the  world  agricultural 
oversupply  problem.  A  program  like 
the  marketing  loan  increases  the  cost 
of  other  competing  exporter's  subsidy 
programs  and  pushes  them  to  the  ne- 
gotiating table.  We  would  not  have 
made  the  progress  we  have  on  agricul- 
ture in  the  GATT  round  without  the 
Expori  Enhancement  Program.  The 
EEP  allows  us  to  engage  in  limited 
price  competition  with  other  export- 
ers. But  we  need  more  to  force  mean- 
ingful concessions. 

If  our  farmers  are  to  survive  and 
prosper,  we  desperately  need  to  com- 
pete in  the  world  agricultural  markets. 
I  believe  that  the  Farm  Economy  Re- 
vival Act  is  the  best  way  to  compete. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  LEAHY  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  Vermont. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
stated  before,  on  the  subject  of  agri- 
culture, I  want  to  compliment  Senator 
Baucus,  Senator  Melcher,  and  Sena- 
tor Heflin  for  their  excellent  speeches 
on  agriculture  here  this  morning. 

As  chairman  of  the  Senate  Agricul- 
ture Committee  I  recognize  these 
three  Senators  as  three  of  the  out- 
standing experts  on  agriculture  policy 
in  the  U.S.  Senate.  Montana  is  fortu- 
nate to  have  Senators  such  as  Senator 
Mexcher  and  Senator  Baucus  repre- 
senting them,  and  Alabama  with  Sena- 
tor Heflin,  but  those  of  us  who  have 
to  concern  ourselves  with  agriculture 
matters  are  fortiuiate  to  have  all 
three. 


NOMINATION  OF  WILLIAM 
WEBSTER 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  Presi- 
dent Reagan  has  taken  a  giant  step 
toward  rebuilding  his  shattered  na- 
tional security  establishment  and  over- 
coming the  disastrous  arms-for-hos- 
tages  policy  toward  Iran.  His  nomina- 
tion of  Judge  William  Webster  to  be 
Director  of  Central  Intelligence  and 
head  of  the  CIA,  is  a  superb  choice, 
and  I  wel(x>me  it  wholeheartedly. 

Judge  Webster  and  I  have  worked 
closely  together  over  the  last  10  years, 
both  in  the  Judiciary  and  the  Intelli- 
gence Committees.  In  that  time  we 
have  become  good  friends  as  well  as 
associates  in  government.  I  have  the 
greatest  admiration  for  his  towering 
integrity,  total  honesty,  and  devotion 
to  fimdamental  prmciples  of  the  Con- 
stitution and  the  law. 


Mr.  President,  until  January.  I  was 
vice  chairman  of  the  Senate  Select 
Committee  on  Intelligence.  During  my 
nearly  8  years  on  the  conmiittee.  both 
as  a  member  and  finally  as  vice  chair- 
man, relations  between  the  House  and 
Senate  oversight  committees  and  the 
CIA  became  strained.  Everybody 
knows  that.  Some  of  the  frictions 
became  well  known— the  mining  of  the 
Nicaraguan  harbors,  the  so-called 
Contra  assassination  manual,  the 
CIA's  role  in  what  I  have  called  the 
subterranean  network  NSC  staff  built 
up  of  certain  U.S.  officials,  private  citi- 
zens, foreign  arms  dealers  and  merce- 
naries, and,  of  course,  the  massive  dis- 
aster of  the  arms-for-hostages  deal 
with  Iran.  There  are  other  incidents, 
not  publicly  known,  which  exacerbat- 
ed strains  between  the  CIA  and  the 
oversight  committees  since  1981. 

I  do  not  wish  to  speak  ill  of  William 
Casey,  now  suffering  from  a  serious 
health  problem.  And  like  all  of  us.  I 
wish  him  only  the  best  m  recovery 
from  that.  Nevertheless,  it  is  well 
known  that  he  had  a  hostile  attitude 
toward  aggressive,  probing,  or  critical 
congressional  oversight  of  the  mtelli- 
gence  agencies,  and  the  CIA  above  all. 
He  had  well-publicized  disputes  with 
both  intelligence  committees  dating 
from  his  ovtm  confirmation  hearings  in 
1981.  Relations  between  Bill  Casey 
and  the  committees  waxed  and  waned, 
but  were  never  what  I  would  call  coop- 
erative and  constructive. 

I  would  place  the  principal  responsi- 
bility for  these  problems  on  Mr. 
Casey's  determination  to  use  the  CIA 
as  an  instrument  of  the  Reagan  doc- 
trine regardless  of  the  costs  to  the 
Agency.  The  consequence  was  that  the 
CIA.  instead  of  just  being  an  objective 
intelligence  agency,  became  embroiled 
in  fierce  debates  over  major  foreign 
policy  issues.  The  intelligence  commit- 
tees had  to  attempt  to  deal  with  covert 
wars  and  deal  with  covert  wars  in 
secret  even  though  they  are  being  re- 
ported on  the  nightly  news  many 
times  in  greater  detail  than  the  CIA 
was  telling  us.  The  intelligence  com- 
mittees were  not  designed  to  do  this, 
and  the  oversight  process  was  stramed 
to  the  breaking  point. 

However,  there  is  fault  on  both  sides 
for  failure  to  overcome  the  tensions. 
Initially.  I  had  hoped  the  nomination 
of  Robert  Gates  as  Mr.  Casey's  succes- 
sor would  put  the  CIA  and  the  intelli- 
gence committees  back  on  track.  I  be- 
lieve Dr.  Gates  is  personally  commit- 
ted to  making  the  oversight  pr(x;ess 
work  as  it  was  intended  to  do.  He 
might  like  the  committees  to  be  less 
intrusive  or  less  critic^al  of  blunders, 
and  that  is  understandable.  But.  over- 
all, my  impression  was  that  he  accept- 
ed the  fact  of  oversight  and  intended 
to  cooperate  with  it. 

Unfortunately,  Bob  Gates,  a  patriot- 
ic American  I  came  to  know  well  and 
to  respect  as  a  thorough  Intelligence 


professional,  became  entangled  in  the 
Iran/Contra  scandal.  The  Senate  In- 
telligence Committee  rightly  and 
properly  asked  him  tough  questions 
about  his  role.  Evidently,  he  could  not 
allay  the  committee's  concerns,  espe- 
cially about  his  ability  to  withstand 
pressures  from  the  administration  to 
withhold  information  from  Congress. 

I  h£ul  planned  to  meet  Mr.  Gates  pri- 
vately to  resolve  any  concerns  I  might 
have  had  on  this  score.  He  was  clearly 
going  to  face  a  rough  fight  on  the 
Senate  floor.  I  do  not  know  how  it 
would  have  come  out.  But,  it  is  clear 
that  a  contentious,  possibly  prolonged, 
debate  over  his  nomination  couJd  have 
further  damaged  the  CIA.  Unfortu- 
nately, among  the  many  consequences 
of  the  Iran  disaster  is  a  further  loss  of 
public  and  congressional  trust  and 
confidence  in  the  CIA.  Ground  that 
the  oversight  committees  regained  in 
the  years  after  the  Church  and  Pike 
committee  revelations  has  now  been 
lost. 

Bob  Gate's  patriotic  decision  to  ask 
the  President  to  withdraw  his  nomina- 
tion was  in  the  best  mterests  of  the 
CIA  and,  I  now  believe,  of  the  over- 
sight pr<x;ess.  I  hope  he  will  remain  as 
Deputy  Director  of  the  CIA.  Bob  still 
has  much  valuable  service  to  give  the 
Nation. 

I  would  expect  Judge  Webster  to 
move  quickly  and  decisively  to  repair 
relations  between  the  oversight  com- 
mittees and  the  CIA.  especially  m  the 
area  of  covert  operations.  His  reputa- 
tion for  rigid  adherence  to  law  and  to 
basic  American  norms  will  stand  him 
in  good  stead.  He  should  start  with  a 
reservoir  of  trust  and  confidence, 
qualities  his  predecessor  squandered  in 
futile  fights  to  limit  congressional 
oversight. 

No  doubt,  the  Senate  Intelligence 
Committee  will  subject  Judge  Webster 
to  rigorous  questioning.  There  are 
some  issues  which  need  to  be  dis- 
cussed, including  the  FBI's  handling 
of  the  Miller  espionage  case  in  Califor- 
nia, the  FBI's  role  in  the  defection  of 
Edward  Lee  Howard,  reported  FBI 
break-ins  of  the  offices  of  groups  op- 
posed to  administration  policy  m  Cen- 
tral America,  and  others.  I  would 
expect  Judge  Webster  to  deal  satisfac- 
torily with  these  matters. 

More  importantly.  I  would  urge  the 
committee  and  Judge  Webster  to  use 
the  confirmation  hearings  to  develop 
firm  understandings  about  how  the 
oversight  process  will  operate  during 
his  tenure  as  Director  of  the  CIA. 
Rules  and  prtxedures  are  fine.  We  ne- 
gotiated written  oversight  guidelines 
with  Bill  Casey  whUe  I  was  vice  chair- 
man. They  did  little  gocxl.  What  makes 
oversight  work  is  a  shared  view  that 
the  process  is  constructive  and  an  mte- 
gral  part  of  our  system  of  checks  and 
balances. 
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Pertuns  the  preient  chainnan  and 
vloe  dialnnan.  who  are  doing  such  a 
iplendld  Job.  will  allow  a  recently  de- 
pazted  coUeacue  oa  the  committee  and 
a  Senator  who  deeply  believes  in  the 
ovenicht  process  to  suggest  some 
qwtlonn  to  pose  to  Judge  Webster. 

WUl  he  be  able  to  provide  satisfac- 
tory ■Hurances  that  he  wUl  keep  the 
oeinmlttee  fully  and  currently  in- 
formed about  all  intelligence  matters 
■o  that  another  Iran/Contra  scandal 
can  be  avoided  In  the  future? 

Can  he  aamire  the  committee  that  he 
wUl  Insist  oa  scrupulously  objective  In- 
tdUgoioe  analyses  of  arms-control 
iHueB,  the  Contra  insurgency,  other 
Insurgencies  around  the  world  sup- 
ported under  the  Reagan  doctrine,  and 
■!»■»«•>•  oontoitious  issues,  no  matter 
whaX  Ideologues  in  the  administration 
may  want  to  hear?  Can  he  really  go 
back  to  Just  saying  Just  the  facts,  pro- 
vide the  facts,  and  let  the  policymak- 
ers decide  the  policy  but  makes  the  in- 
tdllgeoce  agency,  the  CIA,  a  body  that 
provides  Just  the  facts  and  not  the 
policy. 

Pn-haps  most  important  of  all,  can 
be  assure  the  connmaittee  that,  as  Di- 
ncUx  of  the  CIA.  he  will  be  independ- 
ent and  strong  enough  in  this  adminis- 
tration ttrmake  the  oversight  process 
work  even  in  the  face  of  opposition 
from  other,  some  quite  senior,  officials 
who  prefer  to  continue  the  old  ways? 

Mr.  President.  I  am  gladdened  by 
this  nomination.  While  I  am  no  longer 
a  m«nber  of  the  Intelligence  Commit- 
tee. I  am  a  firm  believer  in  the  value- 
Indeed,  the  necessity  for  the  integrity 
of  our  democracy— of  oversight  of  in- 
telUgNioe  by  strong,  independent  in- 
telligenoe  committees  in  the  Hoiise 
and  Senate.  I  will  watch  Judge  Web- 
ster's confirmation  hearings  with 
great  interest.  His  nomination  is  a 
badly  needed  opportunity  for  a  fresh 
start,  and  I  earnestly  hope  that  both 
he  and  the  intelligence  committees 
will  make  the  most  of  it. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
before  the  Senator  yields  the  floor,  I 
wcoader  if  he  would  be  willing  to  re- 
9Qina  to  a  few  questions  from  the  Sen- 
ator tmm  New  Hampshire? 

Mr.  LEAHY.  I  believe  my  time  has 
expired.  I  am  Just  not  sure  what  the 
parliamentary  situation  is. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
time  has  expired. 

Does  the  Senator  wish  to  ask  for  ad- 
dlttooal  minutes? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  BCr.  President,  I 
uk  unanimous  ccmaent  that  we  might 
have  5  minutes  so  I  can  ask  a  few  ques- 
tions of  the  Senator  from  Vermont. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
does  the  Senator  from  Vermont  con- 
trol the  time? 

Ur.  LEAHY.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield 
for  a  couple  of  minutes  for  some  ques- 


tions. I  have  been  here  since  about 
10:30  waiting  to  get  back  to  an  11 
o'clock  meeting  in  my  office.  But  go 
ahead. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  understand. 

Mr.  President.  I  did  not  hear  all  of 
tlK  Senator's  remarks,  but  what  I  did 
hoar  were  sensible  and  prudent  obser- 
vations and  recommendations. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  I  may  be  willing  to 
yield  even  more  time.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  does  not 
surprise  this  Senator  for  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  gained  a  highly  respect- 
ed reputation  during  his  years  of  serv- 
ice on  the  Intelligence  Committee  and 
lately  before  this  Congress  as  the 
ranking  member  of  that  body. 

I  wanted  to  ask  the  Senator's  opin- 
ion, if  I  might  have  his  attention,  if 
the  proposed  arms-for-hostage  swap  to 
Iran  of  1980  which  was  not  consum- 
mated, to  be  siire,  but  which  was  of- 
fered involving  some  $150  million  of 
military  supplies  which  had  l>een  paid 
for  earlier  by  the  Shah  and  which 
were  proposed  to  be  delivered  in 
return  for  hostages— 52  hostages  then 
hid  by  Iran— if  that  deal,  even 
though  not  consununated  but  offered, 
was  any  less  reprehensible  and  unwise 
than  the  arms-for-hostage  swap  in 
19B6? 

I  do  not  ask  that  in  a  partisan  sense 
or  to  gain  any  advantage,  but  I  ask  it 
in  sincerity. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  I  take  it  as  a  sincere 
question. 

As  far  as  any  attempt  to  free  the 
hostages  held  in  the  American  Embas- 
sy, the  most  of  what  I  know  about 
that,  whether  the  involvement  of 
Desert  One  or  anything  else,  come  in 
closed-door,  classified  sessions.  I  would 
be  glad  to  respond  in  greater  detail  at 
another  time  to  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire.  I  am  sitting  here  trying  to 
understand  what  it  was  I  read  in  the 
press  and  what  I  heard  in  classified 
meetings.  Rather  than  take  a  chance 
of  referring  directly  to  a  classified 
meeting,  I  will  not. 

I  will  say  this,  though,  and  I  say  it 
consistently:  I  think  it  is  wrong,  and  I 
say  this  whether  it  is  a  Democratic  or 
a  Republican  administration,  it  is 
wrong  to  pay  ransom  for  hostages,  cer- 
tainly to  a  terrorist  nation  like  Iran, 
one  of  the  three  most  significant  ter- 
rorist nations,  in  my  estimation,  to  pay 
ransom  for  those  hostages  to  Iran 
lieing  wrong  whether  done  by  Republi- 
can or  Democratic  administrations, 
and  certainly  in  the  kind  of  ransom. 

On  American  arms,  whether  the 
claim  was  made  that  the  Shah  paid  for 
them  or  they  had  paid  for  them  or 
anything  else,  is  wrong,  because  I  see 
it  as  putting  in  jeopardy  all  Americans 
who  travel  or  work  or  who  have  reason 
to  be  in  that  part  of  the  world.  What 
happens  when  more  arms  are  needed 
is  they  look  around  and  find  out  who 
is  traveling  there.  If  the  precedent  is 
established,  we  will  pay  the  ransom. 
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Whether  it  is  something  that  was 
done  by  the  Carter  administration,  the 
Reagaa  administration,  or  anything 
else,  I  will  tell  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampahire  that  my  condemnation  is 
Just  as  strong.  I  think  it  is  wrong. 

Everything  I  learned  during  8  years 
on  the  Intelligence  Committee  tells 
me  it  Is  wrong,  that  it  is  the  wrong 
way  to  go. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  am  not  sur- 
prised at  the  Senator's  answer.  I  asked 
the  question  to  make  the  point  that 
the  anhs-for-hostages  swap  in  1986  rel- 
ative to  Iran  was  not  the  only  thing. 
IndeedL  in  terms  of  dollar  swap,  the 
same  thing  was  attempted  in  1980. 
This  is  the  second.  It  does  not  make  it 
any  less  reprehensible,  that  it  was 
smaller  or  involved  fewer  persons  or 
fewer  dollars.  I  wanted  to  make  the 
point  that  this  was  not  the  first  one. 

I  want  to  make  the  point  further 
that  the  persons  connected  with  the 
1986  arms-for-hostages  swap  should  be 
held  accountable;  likewise,  those  who 
are  still  in  Government  service  and 
who  were  connected  with  the  1980  at- 
tempted arms-for-hostages  swap  in 
Iran  likewise  should  today  be  held  ac- 
countaible  and  should  not  be  occupying 
positiotis  of  high  responsibility. 

I  thank  the  Chair  and  I  thank  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  I  thank  the  Chair  and  I 
yield  back  whatever  time  I  have  re- 
maining. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  Tennessee  is  recognized 
for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  SASSER.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


PROPOSED  REDUCTIONS  IN 
EDUCATION  FUNDING 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  talk  about  the  proposed  re- 
ductiotis  in  education  fiuiding  con- 
tained in  the  President's  fiscal  year 
1988  budget. 

During  the  February  recess,  I  uti- 
lized that  time  to  hold  a  series  of 
Budget  Committee  field  hearings  in 
Tennessee  to  explore  the  impact  of 
the  proposed  education  budget  cuts  on 
the  citizens  of  my  State.  I  can  teU  you 
in  all  candor,  the  testimony  I  received 
from  students,  parents,  and  college  ad- 
ministTators  was  nothing  short  of  as- 
tounding. 

My  hearings  focused  primarily  on 
proposed  changes  and  reductions  in 
higher  education  financial  assistance 
and  in  vocational  education.  It  is  no 
exaggeration  to  say  that  should  these 
proposals  go  into  effect,  thousands  of 
students  in  my  State,  and  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  students  across  the  coun- 
try would  be  denied  access  to  the  edu- 
cation and  skills  necessary  for  them  to 
compete  in  an  increasingly  competitive 
world  marketplace,  because  we  are 
indeed  today  living  in  a  world  econo- 
my. 


The  American  dream  of  having  the 
opportunity  to  improve  oneself 
through  education  and  training  would 
be  little  more  than  a  fleeting  memory 
of  times  past  if  these  proposed  budget 
cuts  dealing  with  education  go  into 
effect.  The  goal  of  attaining  a  better 
life  would  simply  be  unattainable  for 
many  thousands  of  students  not  only 
from  low-income  families,  but  from 
middle-income  families  as  well. 

Some  might  ask,  why?  Because  the 
proposals  contained  in  the  President's 
budget  would  clearly  and  simply  make 
it  more  expensive,  much  more  expen- 
sive, to  attend  college. 

There  are  those  individuals  who  do 
not  care  to  attend  college.  They  would 
rather  gain  the  skills  necessary  to 
compete  for  the  honorable  professions 
of  plumbing,  carpentry,  auto  mechan- 
ics, and  so  forth.  The  elimination  of 
Federal  funding  for  vocational  educa- 
tion would  severely  restrict  access  to 
valuable  vocational  training. 

Proposals  which  would  deny  fiiuui- 
cial  aid  to  postsecondary  vocational 
technical  schools,  of  which  there  are 
28  across  Tennessee,  would  eliminate 
25  percent  of  the  students  in  raizX 
counties  across  the  State.  Many  of 
those  affected  older  individuals  who 
have  lost  their  jobs,  largely  due  to  for- 
eign imports,  who  wish  to  gain  new 
skills  so  they  may  compete  for  a  living 
wage  in  the  changing  economy. 

I  see  many  of  these  older  individuals 
in  my  travels.  They  come  to  me  in  the 
nu-al  counties  and  say,  "Senator,  what 
am  I  to  do?  I  am  45  years  old.  The  fac- 
tory where  I  worked  has  closed.  That 
is  the  only  thing  I  know  to  do.  I  am 
too  yoimg  to  retire  but  too  old  to  find 
another  job  around  here." 

Well,  for  many  of  them,  the  only 
avenue  of  hope  they  have  is  vocational 
training. 

As  the  President  unveils  his  six- 
point  competitiveness  package,  I  can 
think  of  no  more  counterproductive  or 
anticompetitive  policy  than  to  severely 
cut  back  funding  for  education. 

Clearly,  education  will  play  a  crucial 
and  important  part  of  any  long-term 
strategy  to  make  America  competitive 
again. 

Should  we  fail  to  make  the  neces- 
sary investment  in  the  education  of 
our  most  valuable  resource— and  that 
Is  our  hiunan  resource— then  we  might 
never  become  competitive  again. 

These  proposals  are  simply  out  of 
touch  with  the  current  realities  of  the 
ciurent  international  marketplace. 
They  are  also  out  of  touch  with  the 
public's  attitude  toward  Federal  in- 
volvement in  ensuring  educational  op- 
portunity at  the  postsecondary  level. 

The  decision  was  made  in  this  coun- 
try almost  200  years  ago  that  we 
would  fund  public  schools,  that  we 
would  give  our  citizens  the  opportuni- 
ty to  get  an  education  at  public  ex- 
pense up  to  the  high  school  level.  A 
national  sense  is  developing  now  that 


it  is  in  the  national  interest  for  the 
young  people  of  this  country  to  re- 
ceive assistance  in  securing  education 
at  the  postsecondary  level;  that  if  they 
wish  to  become  engineers  or  school 
teachers  or  accountants  or  to  take 
courses  and  get  a  degree  in  business 
management,  our  Government  and 
our  people  and  our  society  have  a 
vested  interest  in  trying  to  assist  them 
in  realizing  their  full  ambitions  and 
their  full  potential. 

A  recent  research  study  released  by 
the  Council  for  Advancement  and  Sup- 
port of  Education  shows  that  public 
support  for  Federal  funding  of  aid  pro- 
grams for  low-  and  middle-income  col- 
lege students  has  actually  increased 
over  the  past  year. 

Of  adult  Americans  54  percent  ex- 
pressed strong  support  for  Federal  aid 
for  middle-income  students,  a  sharp 
increase  from  the  40  percent  who  were 
strongly  in  favor  the  last  time  the  re- 
search was  carried  out,  in  fall  1985— a 
14-percent  increase  in  the  space  of 
slightly  over  a  year.  At  the  same  time, 
55  percent  of  Americans  came  out 
strongly  in  favor  of  Federal  fimding 
for  grants  to  low-income  students,  an 
increase  of  9  percentage  points  over 
the  previous  survey. 

Clearly,  the  American  people  in 
their  wisdom  support  Federal  efforts 
to  provide  educational  opportunity 
and  not  to  restrict  it  simply  on  the 
basis  of  financial  capability. 

I  should  point  out,  Mr.  President, 
that  expenditures  for  education  ac- 
count for  only  2  percent  of  the  Feder- 
al budget.  Yet  education  is  being  asked 
by  this  administration  to  take  20  per- 
cent of  the  cuts  that  are  being  pro- 
posed in  the  upcoming  fiscal  year  1988 
budget. 

The  hearings  that  I  held  in  my 
native  State,  in  Memphis,  NashviUe, 
and  Knoxville,  show  that  the  citizens 
in  my  State  also  support  Federal  aid  in 
our  overall  education  scheme.  The  ef- 
forts on  the  part  of  the  administration 
to  hamstring  the  education  of  our 
young  people  by  draconian  cuts  in  the 
education  budget  should  be  soundly 
rejected. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator's  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  SASSER.  I  thank  the  Chair.  I 
yield  the  floor. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDEa*T  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Exon]  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  EXON.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


RURAL  ELECTRIFICATION 
ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
discuss  and  have  printed  in  the 
Record  for  information  purposes  legis- 
lation which  will  allow  rural  electric 
and   telephone   twrrowers   to   prepay 


and  refinance  their  long-term  high-in- 
terest loans  held  by  the  Federal  Fi- 
nancing Bank  with  private  ci^jital  at 
100  cents  on  the  dollar.  I  am  pleased 
to  say  my  Nebraska  colleague.  Senator 
Ed  Zorihsky,  will  be  an  original  co- 
sponsor,  as  well  as  other  Senators. 

The  Rural  Electrification  Adminis- 
tration was  established  in  1936  to 
bring  power  to  rural  America.  There 
are  more  than  1,000  rvtral  electric  sys- 
tems located  in  46  States.  Rural  elec- 
tric systems  bring  power  to  10.5  mil- 
lion rural  customers. 

The  delivery  of  electricity  to  rural 
areas  has  been  no  easy  task.  Rural 
electric  systems  serve  over  25  million 
citizens  but  average  only  five  custom- 
ers per  mile  of  line.  Rural  electric  sys- 
tems have  not  only  brought  electric 
power  and  telephone  service  to  rural 
areas,  they  have  brought  economic 
power  to  rural  areas.  Electric  power 
and  phone  service  have  k>een  key  ele- 
ments in  the  economic  development  of 
rural  America.  Our  Nation  can  be 
proud  that  the  Rural  Electrification 
Administration  loans  have  aUowed 
small  communities  to  enjoy  electric 
and  telephone  services  comparable 
with  similar  services  available  in  large 
urban  areas. 

As  you  know.  Mr.  President,  rural 
America  faces  a  continuing  economic 
crisis.  Supply-side  economics  and  the 
farm  policies  of  the  last  6  years  have 
dealt  a  cruel  blow  to  rural  Americans. 
Commodity  prices  have  fallen  to  dra- 
matic lows  and  production  costs  con- 
tinue to  be  high. 

One  way  to  assist  rural  America  is  to 
assure  that  electricity  costs  in  rural 
America  remain  stable  and  competi- 
tive. Rural  electric  and  telephone  sys- 
tems operate  on  loans  from  the  Feder- 
al Financing  Bank.  About  $10  billion 
of  those  loans  are  locked  into  long- 
term  interest  rates  ranging  from  8.5 
percent  to  over  15  percent.  The  U.S. 
Congress  has  repeatedly  expressed  its 
support  for  a  policy  which  would  allow 
these  facilities  to  prepay  and  refinance 
their  high  interest  loans  without  pen- 
alty, as  so  much  of  our  private  sector 
is  doing  these  days. 

The  Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation 

Act    of     1986    allowed    a    minlmiiTn    of 

$2.0175  bilUon  of  high  interest  loans  to 
be  refinanced  without  penalty.  The 
administration  has  interpreted  the 
congressional  refinancing  floor  as  a 
ceiling  and  has  acted  to  discourage 
REA  refinancing.  That  is  a  bad  mis- 
take. 

Not  only  would  REA  loan  refinanc- 
ing make  sense  in  terms  of  policy,  it 
would  have  a  positive  effect  on  the 
1988  Federal  budget.  Loan  prepay- 
ments bring  a  dollar-for-dollar  outlay 
reduction.  In  addition,  by  lowering  the 
debt  burden  on  REA  generation  and 
transmission  facilities,  the  Federal 
Government  lowers  the  risk  of  possi- 
ble    future    nonpasrment    of    loans. 
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Unlike  administration  loan  asset  sale 
proposals,  the  Federal  Government 
would  receive  100  cents  on  the  dollar 
on  every  prepaid  loan. 

Ironically,  the  administration  which 
has  r^Teatedly  made  an  assault  on  the 
rural  electrification  administration 
and  has  thrown  up  every  roadblock 
possible  to  REA  refinancing  is  now  ad- 
vocatins  a  prepayment  and  refinanc- 
ing program  for  foreign  military  sales 
contracts  ■M""*''  to  the  policy  advocat- 
ed by  Congress  for  the  REA.  That  is, 
the  Oovemment  of  the  United  States 
is  doing  that  while  turning  its  bacK->^n 
the  REA.  It  seems  to  me  that  if  we  al-e 
going  to  forgive  and  even  allow  pre- 
payments of  loans  to  foreign  govern- 
ments, we  should  treat  our  domestic 
people  involved  in  the  REA  in  the 
same  fashion. 

In  closing,  Mr.  President,  it  is  abso- 
lutely stunning  and  contradictory  that 
the  Reagan  administration  is  so  anx- 
ious to  pass  along  the  benefits  of  low- 
interest  rates  to  foreign  governments 
and  so  reluctant  to  pass  similar  bene- 
fits along  to  rural  Americans. 

I  hope  that  Congress  will  see 
through  the  administration's  objec- 
tions and  authorize  the  fuU  refinanc- 
ing of  high  interest  REA  loans.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  study  and  support 
this  legislation  and  continue  to  sup- 
port this  policy,  which  will  not  only 
help  hard-pressed  rural  Americans  but 
will  also  reduce  the  1988  budget  defi- 
cit. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my 
statement  and  proposed  biU  be  printed 
in  the  Rccord  so  that  other  Senators 
can  study  it.  I  anticipate  that  there 
wOl  be  a  number  of  Senators  who  will 
wish  to  cosponsor  this  legislation, 
which  I  have  worked  out  in  close  coop- 
eration with  the  REA  leaders  in  the 
USA. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcord,  as  follows: 

S.  681 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repretentativea   of  the    United   States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

aCCnON  1.  PKEPAYMENT  OF  FEDERAL  FINANCING 
BANK  LOANS  MADE  TO  RURAL  ELEC- 
TRIFICATION AND  TELEPHONE  SYS- 
TEMS. 

(a)  III  OsmRAL.— Section  306A  of  the 
Rural  Electrification  Act  of  1936  (7  U.S.C. 
036A)  (as  added  by  section  1011(a)  of  the 
Omnibus  Budget  ReconcilUtion  Act  of  1986 
(Public  Law  99-509))  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

-SBC  MCA.  PSBPAYMENT  OF  FEDERAL  FINANCING 
BANK  LOANS. 

"(a)  In  OKmoAL.— If  on  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  section  a  borrower  has  an  out- 
■tandlng  loan  made  by  the  Federal  Financ- 
ing Bank  and  guaranteed  by  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Rural  Electrification  Adminis- 
tration under  section  306,  the  borrower  may 
prepay  such  loan  (or  any  loan  advance  made 
thereunder)  by  paying  the  outstanding  prin- 
cipal balance  due  on  such  loan  (or  advance), 

"(1)  private  capital,  with  the  existing  loan 
guarantee,  is  used  to  replace  the  loan;  and 


"(2)  the  borrower  certifies  that  any  sav- 
inOB  from  such  prepayment  will  be— 

"(A)  passed  on  to  its  customers; 

"(B)  in  a  case  of  financial  hardship,  used 
to  improve  the  financial  strength  of  the  bor- 
rower; or 

"(C)  used  to  avoid  future  rate  increase. 

"(b)  No  Additional  (Charges.— If  prepay- 
ment on  a  loan  (or  advance)  is  made  under 
subsection  (a),  no  sums  in  addition  to  the 
payment  of  the  outstanding  principal  bal- 
ance of  the  loan  (or  advance)  shall  be 
charged  as  the  result  of  such  prepayment 
against— 

'( 1 )  the  borrower; 

"(2)  the  Rural  Electrification  and  Tele- 
phone Revolving  Funds;  or 

"(3)  The  Rural  Electrification  Administra- 
tion. 

(C)  AssiGNABiUTT.— Any  guarantee  of  a 
loan  prepaid  under  this  section  with  private 
capital  under  repayment  terms  agreeable  to 
the  borrower  shall  be  fully  assignable  and 
transferable  without  condition  and  shall 
remain  available  for  the  remainder  of  the 
tenn  originally  agreed  to  by  the  Administra- 
tor.". 

(b)  Rbghlations.— 

(1)  IM  GENERAL.— Not  later  than  the  effec- 
tive date  prescribed  in  subsection  (c).  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  only  shall  issue 
regulations  to  carry  out  the  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a). 

(2)  ?»REPAYBCENT    FACILITATION.— In    iSSUlng 

such  regulations,  the  Secretary  shall— 

(A)  facilitate  prepayment  of  loan  ad- 
vances; 

(B)  provide  for  full  processing  of  each 
payment  request  within  30  days  of  its  sub- 
mission to  the  Rural  Electrification  Admin- 
istration; and 

(C)  except  as  provided  in  section  306A  of 
the  Rural  Electrification  Act  of  1936. 
impose  no  restriction  that  increases  the  cost 
to  borrowers  of  obtaining  private  financing 
for  prepayment  or  inhibits  the  ability  of  the 
borrower  to  enter  into  prepayment  arrange- 
ments pursuant  to  such  section. 

(c)  ElFFECTivE  Date.— The  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  become  effec- 
tive October  1,  1987,  or  30  days  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  whichever  is 
later. 

Mr.  EXON.  I  thank  the  Chair.  I 
yield  the  floor. 


Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  fully  under- 
stand the  leader.  I  will  suggest  30  min- 
utes bilt  I  think  it  will  be  far  less. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  have  no 
objection. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
What  it  the  request? 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  change  the 
request  to  30  minutes  rather  than 
such  tUne  as  I  may  need. 

The  PRESIDESJT  pro  tempore. 
Thirty  minutes.  Is  there  objection? 
The  Chair  hears  none.  Thirty  minutes 
is  allowed. 

Mr.  BYPD.  Mr.  President,  might  I 
ask  one  other  question  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator? 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Surely. 

Mr.  BYRD.  May  I  ask  the  Chair,  are 
there  amy  special  orders  for  the  recog- 
nition of  Senators  which  have  not  yet 
been  fulfilled? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  I 
think  tihey  have  all  been  fulfilled.  The 
Parliamentarian  has  checked  on  it  and 
all  those  listed  on  the  sheet  have  been 
here  and  used  their  time. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Very  well.  I  thank  the 
Chair.  Then  that  poses  no  problem. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  thank  the 
leader  for  his  cooperation  at  this  time 
as  well  as  for  other  times  during  the 
session. 

(Mr.  ISHELBY  assumed  the  chair.) 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  Ohio  is  recognized.  We 
have  the  5-minute  rule  applying  with 
reference  to  matters  before  morning 
business.  Morning  business  will  come 
in  the  same  way,  a  limitation  of  5  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  may  be  allowed  such  time 
as  necessary  in  order  to  make  a  state- 
ment in  connection  with  presenting  a 
resolution. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
distinguished  Senator  allow  me  to  ask 
what  outside  limitation  he  would  put 
on  the  request?  I  have  no  problem 
with  his  request  but  unless  I  get  an 
outside  limitation  someone  else  might 
come  in  and  want  to  make  the  same 
request. 


UNANSWERED  QUESTIONS 
REMAIN 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
there  are  many  questions  which 
remain  unanswered  regarding  the 
Iran-Contra  scandal.  But  among  the 
most  Intriguing  and  disturbing  are 
these:  What  happened  to  the  money 
diverted  from  the  Iranian  arms  deal 
and  who  funded  the  private  war  in 
Central  America? 

I  do  not  think  there  is  much  ques- 
tion anymore  about  whether  laws  were 
broken.  The  question  now  is  which 
laws?  Congress  cut  off  aid  to  the  Con- 
tras  but  their  supply  line  leads  right 
to  the  basement  of  the  White  House 
and  the  man  President  Reagan  de- 
scribed as  a  great  American  hero,  Lt. 
Col.  Oliver  North.  The  private  citizens 
who  make  up  North's  army  of  fund- 
raisers most  likely  violated  the  Neu- 
trality Act.  And  it  now  appears  the 
U.S.  Tax  Code  also  was  trampled  in 
North's  call  to  arms. 

The  Tower  report  revealed  a  memo, 
a  chart,  and  notations  by  North  which 
connect  and  implicate  a  number  of 
tax-exempt  groups.  According  to  the 
memo,  North  concocted  and  coordinat- 
ed these  groups  to  raise  and  expend 
funds  on  behalf  of  the  Contras.  The 
groupt  also  conducted  television  war- 
fare against  political  candidates  who 
opposed  Federal  funding  for  their 
cause.  This  activity  not  only  violates 
the  spirit  of  our  dem(x:ratic  electoral 
process,  it  violates  the  law. 


These  groups  may  very  well  have 
perjured  themselves  to  get  and  main- 
tain their  tax-exempt  status.  And  the 
sequence  of  events  suggests  undue  po- 
liltical  pressure  may  have  been 
brought  to  win  them  this  tax-exempt 
standing. 

I  believe  these  groups  hold  impor- 
tant keys  to  the  Iran-Contra  mystery, 
and  I  believe  that  the  Senate  Select 
Committee  must  investigate  them.  I 
am  here  today  to  explain  why,  and  to 
urge  the  Senate  to  give  the  committee 
the  powers  it  needs  to  pursue  these 
leads. 

Mr.  President,  this  myriad  of  tax- 
exempt  organizations  provided  the  fi- 
nancial support  for  the  secret  war  in 
Central  America.  North  in  his  own 
chart  placed  them  into  three  groups. 
The  first  is  labeled  "U.S."  and  includes 
the  National  Endowment  for  the  Pres- 
ervation of  Liberty,  and  the  American 
Conservative  Trust.  The  second  group 
is  called  "U.S.  and  Overseas."  It  in- 
cludes the  Gulf  and  Caribbean  Foun- 
dation, and  the  Institute  for  Democra- 
cy, Education,  and  Assistance.  The 
third  is  entitled  "Overseas"  and  is 
comprised  of  the  International  Youth 
Committee  and  the  Institute  for  De- 
mocTttcy. 

These  organizations  are  linked  to 
various  Swiss  accounts  on  organiza- 
tional charts  foimd  in  North's  safe. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  charts  to  which  I  have 
referred  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  charts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[Charts  referred  to  not  reproduced 
for  the  Re(X>rd.] 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
these  groups  reportedly  ran  the  mili- 
tary supply  system  to  the  Contras.  I 
have  asked  the  IRS  for  all  publicly 
available  information  on  them.  But 
the  IRS  has  not  yet  uncovered  files  or 
materials  on  aU  these  groups.  So 
today,  I  will  cover  only  the  activities 
of  three  organizations— the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Preservation  of 
Liberty,  the  Nicaraguan  Freedom 
Fund,  and  the  National  Defense  Coun- 
cU. 

The  illegal  political  activities  of  one 
of  these  groups  drew  my  interest 
months  before  the  astounding  Iran- 
Contra  revelations. 

I  was  doing  nothing  more  than 
watching  television  in  my  home  in 
Washington  when  I  saw  on  television 
the  strong  political  propaganda  with 
respect  to  the  matter  of  selling  arms 
to  the  Contras,  making  arms  available 
to  the  Contras.  Then  I  saw  that  there 
was  a  tax-exempt  fund  that  was  pro- 
viding these  television  ads. 

So  I  went  back  to  my  office  and 
wrote  a  letter  to  the  IRS,  asking  them 
to  investigate  the  National  Endow- 
ment for  the  Preservation  of  Liberty— 
certainly  a  very  high-sounding  title. 
To  me,  it  appeared  obvious  that  their 


commercials  were  clearly  intended  to 
influence  the  Contra  vote  in  Congress 
and  were  a  clear  violation  of  the  law.  I 
had  no  idea  then  that  it  was  part  of  a 
wider  White  House  scheme  to  private- 
ly finance  the  Contras.  Today,  10 
months  later,  NEPL  is  still  tax 
exempt.  Our  Sermte  select  committee 
must  be  in  a  position  to  demand  an 
answer  as  to  why.  Even  as  we  speak, 
contributions  to  this  politically  active 
group  are  still  tax  deductible. 

The  National  Endowment  for  the 
Preservation  of  Liberty  applied  and 
was  granted  tax  exempt  status  "to 
edu(»te  members  of  the  general  public 
on  American  political  systems  and  so- 
cietal institutions."  That  sounds  great. 
That  is  a  wonderful  description.  That 
is  what  its  president,  Carl  Channell, 
told  the  IRS  under  penalty  of  perjury. 

But  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that 
the  National  Endowment  was  primari- 
ly engaged  in  an  extensive  media  cam- 
paign in  support  of  the  President's 
Nicaraguan  program,  targeted  to  key 
congressional  districts,  and  timed  to 
coincide  with  Important  congressional 
votes. 

Do  not  take  my  word  for  it.  Do  not 
a(x;ept  this  just  as  the  statement  of 
one  Senator.  The  National  E]ndow- 
ment  for  the  Preservation  of  Liberty 
had  a  media  consultant,  a  very  well- 
luiown  media  consultant,  the  Robert 
Goodman  Agency.  They  have  been  in- 
volved in  a  host  of  political  contests 
which  Members  of  the  Senate  have 
been  engaged  in.  That  agency  bragged 
about  their  efforts  in  a  letter  to  Chan- 
nell dated  March  31,  1986:  Said  Mr. 
Adam  Goodman: 

As  you  recall,  we  began  with  one  clear  ob- 
jective: Winning  congressional  approval  of 
the  President's  $100  million  aid  request  for 
Nicaraguan  Contras.  *  *  * 

NEPL's  National  television  (»mpaign 
achieved  one  more  important  thing:  It 
influenced  votes. 

Tax-exempt  foiuidations,  under  the 
law.  are  not  supposed  to  be  involved  in 
politi(»Ll  activity  and  influencing  votes. 

Mr.  Goodman's  letter  continued: 

For  example,  NEPL  advertised  in  four  of 
Florida's  biggest  television  markets,  cover- 
ing the  home  districts  of  the  16  Congress- 
men. On  the  final  House  vote  on  Contra 
funding  in  late  March,  14  of  the  16  Con- 
gressmen sided  with  the  President  in  sup- 
port of  the  freedom  fighters.  This  is  dra- 
matic considering  many  of  these  Congress- 
men were  considered  to  be  on  that  "swing 
vote"  list  mentioned  above. 

Mr.  Goodman  was  not  limited  in  his 
comments  and  the  pride  he  Uxik  in  the 
effect  that  his  advertising  agency  had 
had  in  affecting  the  results  for  this 
tax-exempt  foundation.  Said  he,  in  the 
same  letter: 

As  you  know,  that  national  television  cam- 
paign didn't  end  with  our  close  defeat  in  the 
House  in  late  March.  We  went  back  on  the 
air  in  Washington.  DC,  immediately  after 
the  House  vote  to  both  ensure  our  success 
with  the  Senate  vote  on  Contra  funding, 
and  to  continue  our  effort  to  persuade  the 


House  to  approve  the  same  in  mid-April. 
When  Congress  recessed  for  the  ESaster 
break,  we  went  back  on  the  air  In  several  of 
the  key  markets  as  well,  putting  those  par- 
ticular Congressmen  on  notice  that  the 
Contra  debate  was  far  from  over. 

We  are  very  optimistic  about  our  chances 
of  winning  the  next  House  vote  scheduled 
for  April  15  and  how  this  reflects  on  the  im- 
portance of  NEPL's  efforts  over  the  past 
year. 

NEPL  became  a  powerful  factor. 
This  tax-exempt  organization  became 
an  important  factor  in  the  outcome  of 
the  vote,  and  it  had  friends  in  rather 
high  places. 

On  February  21,  1986,  the  President 
of  the  United  States  wrote  to  the 
NEPL's  president,  Carl  Channell. 

Dear  Spitz:  The  National  Endowment  for 
the  Preservation  of  Liberty  is  serving  a 
unique  and  vital  role  in  its  Central  Ameri- 
can freedom  program  •  *  *  in  the  next  few 
weeks  we  will  initiate  an  historic  effort  to 
achieve  congressional  support  for  the  cause 
of  freedom  fighters  in  Nicaragua  •  •  •  your 
Central  American  freedom  program  puts 
you  on  "America's  front  line"  in  the  battle 
for  democracy. 

The  facts  are  clear. 

Under  penalty  of  perjury.  Channell 
answered  the  following  question  in  ap- 
plying for  tax-exempt  status:  "Does  or 
will  the  organization  engage  in  activi- 
ties tending  to  influen(%  legislation  or 
intervene  in  any  way  in  political  cam- 
paigns?" He  responded  "No." 

In  filing  NEPLS  1985  tax  return 
Channell  answered  the  follovring  ques- 
tion under  penalty  of  perjury:  "During 
the  year  have  you  attempted  to  influ- 
ence National,  State,  or  local  legisla- 
tion. Including  any  attempt  to  influ- 
ence public  opinion  on  a  legislative 
matter  or  referendum?"  He  again  re- 
sponded under  the  penalty  of  perjury 
"No,"  despite  reporting  $1.6  million  in 
"airtime/media  buys." 

Absent  any  other  facts,  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  perjury  may 
have  been  committed. 

And  worse,  Mr.  Channell  is  the 
puppet  on  a  string  doing  what  Oliver 
North  was  directing  In  the  basement 
of  1600  Pennsylvania  Avenue. 

And  today  from  the  Washington 
Post  we  learn  that  the  Contras  them- 
selves admit  to  receiving  more  than  $1 
million  from  Channell. 

The  National  Endowment  appears  to 
be  the  creature  of  Oliver  North.  In  a 
March  16,  1985,  memorandum.  North 
outlined  a  Contra  support  plan  to  then 
National  Security  Coimcil  Director 
Robert  McFarlane: 

"The  Nicaraguan  Freedom  Fund, 
Inc.  a  501(c)(3)  tax  exempt  corpora- 
tion must  be  established  •  •  •  (this 
process  is  already  underway")."  "yes" 
wrote  McFarlane. 

In  the  same  memo  he  wrote: 

"The  name  of  one  of  several  existing 
nonprofit  foundations  we  have  estab- 
lished in  the  course  of  the  laist  year 
will  be  changed  to  Nicaraguan  Free- 
dom F\md.  Inc.  Several  reliable  Ameri- 
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can  dtteens  must  be  contacted  to  serve 

•_  l»a  »o.  ■,*»■»♦»  1aa<lAvaKin  ran  ite  Vw\arH 


Listen    to    this:     "Failure    to     act 
nrriTnnt.lv  tvn  f.hf  mmoration's  aoDlica- 


There  is   good  reason  to  question 
whethar  weanons  found  their  wav  into 
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can  eltlwiis  must  be  contacted  to  serve 
■s  Its  oorponte  leadership  on  its  board 
of  director!  along  with  Cniz.  Calero. 
and  Robelo."  Mr.  McFarlane  wrote, 
"OK." 

One  organisation  already  established 
appears  to  have  been  the  National  En- 
dowmoit.  And  what  about  the  Nicara- 
guan  Freedom  Fund  and  its  reliable 
American  dtisens?  That  is  the  very 
phrase  that  was  used  in  the  memo. 

Eight  weeks  after  McFarlane  gave 
North  the  OK.  the  IRS  office  in  Balti- 
more received  this  somewhat  intimi- 
dating letter  from  a  Washington.  DC. 
law  firm.  Lehrfeld  &  Henzke.  with  ref- 
erence to  the  application  of  the  Nica- 
raguan  Rreedom  Fund  for  tax-exempt 
status. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  entire  letter  be  printed 
intheRiooKD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbookd,  as  foUows: 

ijgaawKi^A  HnzKcPC, 
nrojAteffton.  DC.  May  IS.  1985. 
Re:  Ntcaratuan  Freedom  Fund. 
Ms.  Mast  Au. 

Bjempt  OrvanUatiotu  Supervisor.  Office  of 
the  DiMtrtet  Director  of  Internal  Reve- 
nme,  FaOon  Building.  Hopkins  Place, 
Baltimore,  MD. 

Db*s  Ms.  Alt:  Pursuant  to  our  telephone 
convenation.  I  am  enclosing  an  original  and 
one  copy  of  tbe  Form  1023  of  the  Nicara- 
guM)  Freedom  Fund.  The  purpose  of  this 
letter  is  to  request  expedited  processing  of 
the  Form  1023. 

Expedited  processing  of  this  application  is 
neoeanry  because  the  applicant  Corpora- 
tion is  aerrlng  a  vital  role  in  providing  hu- 
manitarian relief  to  individuals  who  are  suf- 
fering injury,  poverty,  and  displacement  be- 
eauae  they  support  democratic  ideals  and 
oppose  Communism. 

Many  members  of  Congress  have  stated 
that  the  continuation  of  humanitarian  aid 
to  opponents  of  the  Sandlnista  regime  is  es- 
sential to  maintain  the  good  faith  and 
honor  of  the  United  States.  Tbe  applicant 
Corporation  is  viewed  by  many,  both  in  and 
outside  Congress,  as  a  fundamental  and  nec- 
essary instrumoit  for  accomplishing  this  ob- 
jective. (See  the  front  page  articles  from 
The  Washington  Times  which  are  attached 
hereto.) 

The  plight  of  the  opponents  of  the  Sandl- 
nista regime  in  Nicaragua  is  now  desperate. 
and  providing  humanitarian  aid  to  them  is 
imperative.  Failure  to  act  promptly  on  the 
Corporation's  application  for  tax-exempt 
status  would  impede  and  delay  the  flow  of 
such  aid.  Many  members  of  Congress  would 
view  such  delay  as  adverse  to  the  interests 
of  the  United  States  and  as  a  threat  to  the 
prestige  and  honor  of  the  United  States. 

Accordingly,  we  urgently  request  that 
your  office  provide  expedited  processing  of 
this  appUcation.  Please  do  not  hesitate  to 
telephone  the  undersigned  if  you  tiave  any 
questions  regarding  this  submission. 
Sincerely  yours. 

I^OHARD  J.  Hknzke,  Jr. 

That  letter  stated:  "Pursuant  to  our 

-telephone  conversation,  I  am  enclosing 

an  original  and  one  copy  of  the  form 

1023    of    the    Nicaraguan    Freedom 

Fund." 


Listen  to  this:  "Failure  to  act 
promptly  on  the  corporation's  applica- 
tion for  tax-exempt  status  would 
impede  and  delay  the  flow  of  such  aid. 
Many  Members  of  Congress  would 
view  such  delay  as  adverse  to  the  in- 
terests of  the  United  States  and  as  a 
threat  to  the  prestige  and  honor  of 
the  United  States." 

As  one  who  practiced  law  for  many 
years  before  coming  to  this  body.  I 
must  say  that  I  am  totally  shocked 
that  a  law  firm  would  write  a  letter  of 
that  Idnd.  But  that  law  firm  knew 
what  it  was  doing.  That  law  firm  Imew 
how  to  throw  around  political  power 
and  threats  because  5  days  later,  5 
days  after  that  letter  on  May  20,  1985, 
the  IRS  issued  a  tax-exempt  ruling  for 
that  organization. 

That  is  literally  incredible.  You  do 
not  file  for  tax-exempt  status  and  get 
action  normally  from  the  IRS  unless 
you  have  some  special  political  rela- 
tionship. Obviously,  this  lawyer 
threatened  the  IRS  with  powerful 
Members  of  Congress  and  got  action 
within  5  days. 

It  should  be  noted  that  on  the  l>oard 
of  directors  of  the  organization  which 
received  the  tax-exempt  status,  the 
Nicaraguan  Freedom  Fund,  sit  such 
persons  as  Midge  Decter,  William 
Simon,  Jeanne  J.  Kirkpatrick,  and  Mi- 
chael Novak. 

I  do  not  question  the  Intentions  of 
these  directors.  They  were  undoubted- 
ly honorable.  But  I  do  question  the  in- 
tentions of  Colonel  North  in  creating 
the  group. 

North  left  more  clues  about  a  third 
group.  On  a  letter  dated  April  18,  1985, 
North  sketched  a  diagram  linking  him- 
self with  Robert  Owen  and  Andrew 
Messing.  The  Tower  Commission 
report  describes  Owen  as  having  close 
links  with  the  Contras  and  Messing  as 
the  executive  director  of  a  nonprofit 
group,  the  National  Defense  Council. 
Tbe  diagram  shows  an  arrow  from 
North  to  Owen  and  another  from 
North  to  Messing.  Under  Owen's  name 
is  written  "weapons"  and  under  Mess- 
ing's  name  "fimds."  What  is  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Council? 

According  to  its  1985  tax  return  it 
shipped  127,289  pounds  of  medical 
supplies  and  rice  to  El  Salvador,  Costa 
Rica,  and  Honduras,  valued  at 
$7,282,092.78.  According  to  the  tax 
return,  the  materials  were  donated  by 
World  Medical  Relief.  One  investiga- 
tive reporter  writing  in  October  of 
1985  linked  these  groups  to  the  CIA.  I 
quote  from  that  article: 

According  to  Government  and  other  print- 
ed sources,  these  supplies  have  been  used  to 
equip  secret  CIA  armies,  helicopter  door- 
gunners  in  El  Salvador  and  the  Contras 
attempting  to  overthrow  the  Nicaraguan 
Government.  Current  WMR  [World  Medi- 
cal Relief]  Aid  Programs  for  Central  Amer- 
ica are  conducted  through  political  groups 
with  close  links  to  the  White  House  and 
Pentagon,  such  as  the  Air  Commandos  Asso- 
ciation and  the  National  Defense  Council. 


There  is  good  reason  to  question 
whether  weapons  found  their  way  into 
these  multimillion-doUar  shipments. 
After  all,  we  already  know  that  Seiui- 
tor  GLtmr's  committee  found  e\idence 
that  hand  grenades  were  sent  in  previ- 
ous so-called  U.S.  nonlethal  aid.  Right 
now  we  can  only  guess — we  do  not 
luiow  the  facts— as  to  what  a  North- 
sponsored  group  would  send  out  and 
call  it  medical  aid. 

These  tax  exempt  organizations,  I 
want  to  emphasize,  are  the  threads 
North  spun  for  his  web  of  internation- 
al intrigue.  The  Senate  select  commit- 
tee will  need  expanded  powers  to  cut 
through  to  the  truth.  The  resolution  I 
am  introducing  today  on  behalf  of 
myself,  Senator  Inouye,  and  Senator 
RuDUAN,  the  cochairman  of  the  select 
committee,  will  empower  the  select 
committee  to  Inspect  and  receive  tax- 
payer confidential  information  related 
to:  the  National  Endowment  for  the 
Preserration  of  Lit>erty;  the  American 
Conservative  Trust;  the  National  De- 
fense Council;  the  Institute  for  De- 
mocracy, Education  and  Assistance; 
the  Institute  for  North-South  Issues; 
the  Inftemational  Youth  Committee: 
the  Gplf  and  Caribt>ean  Foundation; 
and  the  Nicaraguan  Freedom  Fund. 

I  hope  that  my  colleagues  will  sup- 
port the  giving  of  this  additional  au- 
thority to  the  special  committee. 

Mr.  president,  I  send  a  resolution  to 
the  desk  in  behalf  of  myself.  Senator 
iNOxnrt,  and  Senator  Rudican,  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  held  at 
the  desk  untU  the  close  of  business 
next  FViday. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  and  I  shall  not  object,  we  have 
discussed  this  with  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Ohio,  and  I  think  this  is 
a  good  resolution. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  thank  the 
majority  leader  and  the  minority 
leader  for  their  cooperation  in  connec- 
tion with  this  matter. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  mianimous  consent  that  the  res- 
olution be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  he  printed  in  the 
Recorp,  as  follows: 

S.  Res.  162 

Resolxied.  That,  pursuant  to  sections 
6103(f)(3)  and  6104(a)(2)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1988,  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
vestigating the  subjects  set  forth  in  Senate 
Resolution  23  and  since  information  neces- 
sary for  this  investigation  cannot  reason- 
ably be  obtained  from  any  other  source,  the 
Select  Committee  on  Secret  Military  Assist- 
ance to  Iran  and  the  Nicaraguan  Opposition 
shall  be  specially  authorized  to  inspect  and 
receive  for  the  tax  years  1980-1987  any  tax 
return,  return  information,  or  other  tax-re- 
lated Material,  held  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  related  to  the  National  Endow- 
ment for  the  Preservation  of  Liberty;  the 
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American  Conservative  Trust;  the  National 
Defense  Council;  the  Institute  for  Democra- 
cy, Eklucation  and  Assistance:  the  Institute 
for  North-South  Issues;  the  International 
Youth  Committee;  the  Gulf  and  Caribbean 
Foundation;  the  Nicaraguan  Preedom  Fund; 
and  any  officers  of  such  organizations.  As 
specified  by  section  6103(f)(3)  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1986,  such  materials 
and  information  shall  be  furnished  in  closed 
executive  session. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Graham).  The  absence  of  a  quorum 
having  been  suggested,  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


INNA  MEIMAN 


Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  President,  3  weeks 
ago,  Inna  Meiman  passed  away.  My 
wife.  Wren,  and  I  were  shocked  and 
saddened  by  Inna's  sudden  death,  so 
soon  after  she  had  come  to  our  coun- 
try, from  the  Soviet  Union,  to  receive 
urgently  needed  cancer  treatment.  We 
were  just  as  shCKked  by  the  Soviet 
Union's  unwillingness  to  permit  her 
husband,  Naum,  to  accompany  Inna  to 
the  United  States.  The  Soviets'  cruelty 
was  compounded  by  their  refusal  to  let 
Naum  even  attend  her  funeral. 

Soviet  behavior  in  this  case  provokes 
anger.  And  there  lies  the  irony,  Mr. 
President,  for  to  luiow  Inna  Meiman 
was  to  luiow  not  anger,  but  warmth 
and  love  and  beauty. 

Inna  Meiman's  loss  is  a  great  and 
tragic  loss  for  all  of  us.  She  was  a  cou- 
rageous woman  who  told  us  in  a  firm 
voice  upon  her  arrival  that  she  did 
"not  come  to  the  United  States  to 
die." 

In  a  very  real  sense.  Inna  was  right. 
Her  robust  and  lively  spirit  will  live  on 
in  our  hearts  forever.  Her  sincere  de- 
termination to  prevail  will  act  as  our 
inspiration  to  continue  the  fight  for 
Soviet  Jewry,  for  all  Soviet  prisoners 
of  conscience  who  are  unjustly  sepa- 
rated from  their  families  and  barred 
from  exercising  their  inalienable  right 
of  free  emigration. 

If  we  have  learned  anything  from 
Inna's  example,  it  is  how  little  the 
Soviet  Union  has  changed.  Our  contin- 
ued struggle  for  Soviet  Jewry  will 
serve  as  a  fitting  and  everlasting  me- 
morial to  Inna  Meiman. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  In  the  Re(x>rd  a 
moving  eulogy  to  Inna,  written  by 
Sarah  Russell  Hankins  in  the  Denver 
Post.  It  is  a  beautiful  account  of  Iima's 
sparkle  and  wit,  which  all  of  us  will 
sorely  miss. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  Death  op  a  Dreamer 
(By  Sarah  Russell  Hankins) 

Inna  Meiman,  a  small,  round  Russitm 
woman  with  dark  eyes,  died  of  cancer 
Monday  in  Washington.  D.C.  She  will  be 
missed  by  friends  around  the  world  who 
were  invited  into  her  Moscow  home  to  share 
tea  and  biscuits  and  Inna's  dream. 

Like  many  others.  I  was  a  stranger  when  I 
called  Inna  from  a  pay  phone  near  the 
Kremlin  in  1985.  A  cheery  voice  answered 
first  in  Russian,  then  quickly  switched  to 
English  after  my  hesitant  response.  Her 
warmth  took  the  awkwardness  out  of  invit- 
ing myself  over,  and  at  7  p.m.  Inna  was  wait- 
ing at  the  subway  for  our  conspicuous 
American  foursome. 

We  walked  a  mile  to  the  apartment  Inna 
shared  with  her  husband  Naum,  a  renewed 
scientist  and  former  colleague  of  Sakharov. 
Her  neighbors  stared  suspiciously  as  Inna 
spoke  to  us  in  stylized  schoolteacher  Eng- 
lish. I  asked  if  she  weren't  afraid  to  be  seen 
with  Americans.  She  smiled  and  replied, 
"Naum  and  I  left  fear  behind  some  time 
ago." 

At  one  comer,  her  eyes  twinkled  as  she 
gestured  grandly  and  told  us  we  were  look- 
ing at  the  building  "from  which  Truth  is 
spoken"— the  official  Soviet  broadcasting 
station.  We  crossed  a  bridge,  and  I  remarked 
that  the  scene  looked  like  a  favorable  part 
of  Florence.  Italy.  "Does  it?"  Inna  asked 
wistfully.  "No  wonder  I've  always  loved  this 
view." 

We  climbed  several  flights  to  her  apart- 
ment, and  Inna  explained  that  Naum  was  at 
a  meeting  between  the  leaders  of  the  Re- 
fusenik  movement  and  an  American  con- 
gressional contingent.  Perh^js  this  time 
something  could  be  done,  she  said. 

I  remember  an  evening  of  grapes  and  tea, 
of  music  and  books  of  acerbic  wit  and  long- 
ing. Inna  was  at  once  proud,  laughing,  play- 
ful, bitter,  hopeful.  Her  words  cut  through 
the  glasnost  gauze  of  official  explanations 
to  the  grimy  reality  of  archaic  hospital  fa- 
cilities and  scarce  medical  supplies,  of  im- 
prisorunent  for  the  crime  of  ethnic  heritage, 
of  the  intelligentsia  of  a  nation  reduced  to 
menial  labor  because  of  its  desire  to  be  free. 

We  were  questioned  for  more  detail  than 
we  were  able  to  give  about  worldwide  poli- 
tics and  the  role  of  the  United  States  in 
global  concerns.  Inna's  understanding  of 
U.S.  history  and  geography  made  us  feel  our 
national  complacency  in  a  painful,  personal 
way.  The  copies  of  "Time  and  Newsweek  on 
her  reading  stand  were  several  months  old 
and  tattered.  She  touched  them  reverently 
from  time  to  time. 

She  was  so  strong.  The  only  time  she  fal- 
tered that  evening  was  in  her  own  dream, 
spoken  as  a  child  might  muse  of  someday 
visiting  a  distant  planet.  For  Inna  was 
dying.  She  knew  it  even  then.  And  she 
wanted  more  than  anything  in  life  to  see 
America.  If  she  and  Naum  could  just  see 
America  ...  If  only  her  cancer  could  be 
treated  .  .  .  Her  faith  made  believers  of  us 
all.  Inna's  dream  of  triumph  in  America. 

Three  weeks  ago,  Inna's  dream  came  true. 
Her  wheelchair  was  rolled  down  the  con- 
course of  Kennedy  airport  days  after  Gary 
Hart  made  a  personal  plea  to  (Gorbachev  for 
the  Meiman's  release.  But  a  bitter  price  had 
been  paid  for  Inna's  dream:  Her  husband  re- 
mained behind  in  Moscow.  Naum's  work  on 
top  secret  projects  over  30  years  ago  dis- 
qualified him  to  share  her  triumph.  And  the 


cancer  that  America  could  heal  in  Iima's 
dream  had  become  lethal  during  her  years 
of  making  the  dream  come  true. 

Inna  Meiman's  story  is  the  story  of  only 
one  Refusenik  Jew.  Her  death  is  a  single 
death.  But  her  faith  in  what  America  stands 
for  and  her  singular  striving  to  reach  her 
dream  makes  her  life  a  lodestar  for  all  who 
dream.  I  hope  they  drove  around  Washing- 
ton that  evening  before  she  entered  the  hos- 
pital. She  had  wanted  so  much  to  see  Amer- 
ica. 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
absence  of  a  quorum  having  been  sug- 
gested, the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescind- 
ed 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President. 
I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


ARMS  CONTROL.  THE  SUREST 
ROUTE  TO  DEFICIT  REDUCTION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  is 
there  some  action  this  Federal  Gov- 
ernment could  take  that  would  provide 
a  sure  and  substantial  reduction  in  the 
Federal  deficit?  At  the  same  time 
could  this  single  initiative  advance  the 
cause  of  peace  and  national  security? 
You  betcha!  OK,  what  is  the  answer? 
The  answer  is  the  negotiation  of  a  ver- 
ifiable, across-the-board  agreement 
with  the  Soviet  Union  that  would  re- 
quire both  superpowers  to  limit  the 
cost  and  the  size  of  all  their  military 
forces.  From  the  standpoint  of  a  real- 
istic reduction  in  Federal  spending  and 
a  very  big  reduction,  there  is  no  initia- 
tive the  President  and  the  Congress 
could  take  that  would  accomplish 
more.  This  is  no  exaggeration.  This 
Senator  is  not  just  talking  about  the 
kind  of  arms  control  treaties  that  have 
been  negotiated  between  the  two  su- 
perpowers over  the  past  25  years. 
These  have  contjentrated  understand- 
ably in  the  areas  where  our  mutual 
fears  are  greatest:  that  is  the  building 
and  deployment  of  nuclear  weapons. 
In  the  judgment  of  this  Senator  it  is 
imperative  that  the  two  superpowers 
build  on  the  treaties  our  two  coimtries 
have  negotiated.  Such  negotiations 
can  greatly  strengthen  the  prospects 
of  avoiding  an  infinitely  destructive 
nuclear  war.  They  can  also  save  both 
nations  tens  of  billions  of  dollars  in 
military  expenditures  foregone. 

And  yet,  from  the  standpoint  to  re- 
ducing the  immense  military  cost 
burden  on  both  nations,  such  agree- 
ments are  minor  league  compared  to 
the  potential  if  the  two  superpowers 
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also  become  serious  about  negotiating 
mutual  limits  on  ctmventional  arms 
and  military  personnel.  After  all, 
where  are  the  hundreds  of  billions  of 
«wTiii«i  military  expenditures  on  both 
■Idea?  Not  in  strategic  spending  where 
arms  control  agreements  have  concen- 
trated. The  big  spending  is  primarily 
where  the  tanks,  the  planes,  the  ships. 
the  personnel  are.  That  is  in  coven- 
tional  military  spending. 

Mr.  President,  keep  in  mind  that 
under  presmt  day  circumstances,  our 
gigantic  conventional  as  well  as  strate- 
gic military  forces  have  one  and  only 
one  major  purpose.  What  is  it?  It  is  to 
deter  a  Soviet  attack  on  the  free 
world.  Do  we  need  anything  like  our 
present  military  power  to  deter  an 
attack  on  the  free  world  by  any  nation 
oa  Earth  other  than  the  Soviet  Union? 
We  do  need  an  Army,  a  Navy,  an  Air 
Force  capable  of  meeting  a  military 
initiative  by  the  People's  Republic  of 
China,  if  that  major  country  should 
become  once  again  a  military  aggres- 
sor. We  need  to  be  able  to  respond  to  a 
Cuban  military  aggression  with  over- 
whelming power.  We  need  to  have 
ready— constantly  ready— the  military 
ciUMtbility  to  discourage  and  defeat 
any  ccHnbination  of  nations  that  might 
try  to  advance  terrorism  as  an  instru- 
ment of  state  policy.  There  are  other 
contingencies  that  require  a  ready  U.S. 
military  capability.  But  the  cold,  hard 
fact  is  that  the  one  overwhelming 
reason  for  the  expenditure  of  300  bil- 
Ikms  of  dollars  per  year  for  our  armed 
force  is  because  of  the  existence  of  a 
huge  Soviet  military  force  that  we 
know  from  cruel  experience  can  and 
will  be  used  aggressively  against  Rus- 
sia's neii^bors  and  others.  Our  mili- 
tary force  represents  the  guarantor  of 
independence  for  the  free  world.  The 
cost  is  great.  The  cost  is  worth  it.  The 
question  is:  Can  we  reduce  the  cost? 
Can  we  reduce  the  cost  and  do  the  Job 
of  defending  the  free  world  as  well  or 
better?  We  can  if  we  agree  with  the 
Soviet  Union  to  reduce  military  forces 
on  botl)  sides  and  provided  we  can 
verify  omnpliance  step  by  step.  We  will 
need  a  perpetual  monitoring  force 
that  can  keep  us  alert  to  any  signifi- 
cant Soviet  violation  of  a  comprehen- 
sive overall  agreement  for  both  sides 
to  reduce  ctmventional  and  strategic 
forces  mutually  across  the  board. 

Would  the  Soviets  consider  doing 
this?  The  answer  is  that  Secretary 
Gorbachev  has  already  proposed  ex- 
actly this.  As  a  starter  the  Soviets 
have  proposed  that  both  sides  limit 
military  personnel  in  Eiut>i)e.  The  So- 
viets proposed  unannounced  inspec- 
tions by  international  inspectors  in- 
cluding personnel  from  the  other  su- 
perpower. They  have  also  proposed 
that  the  inspectors  investigate  any 
maneuvers  land,  sea  or  air  by  either 
side.  Could  these  inspections  supple- 
mented by  air  surveillance  be  suffi- 
cient to  prevent  the  prosi)ect  of  whole- 


sale, significant  Soviet  cheating?  We 
do  not  luiow.  But  why  shouldn't  we  try 
it  on  a  pilot  basis.  Now,  why  should  we 
expect  the  Soviets  to  comply  with 
such  a  treaty?  The  answer  is  that  it 
would  be  in  their  clear  interest  to 
make  such  a  treaty  work.  The  huge 
Soviet  military  establishment  consti- 
tutes a  far  greater  drag  on  the  Soviet 
economy  than  the  United  States  mili- 
tary force  does  for  our  coimtry.  The 
Soviets  have  an  economy  that  is  only 
about  half  as  productive  as  ours.  Its 
growth  has  been  slowing  down.  The 
huge  drain  of  their  military  force  has 
lowered  the  Russian  standard  of 
living.  It  has  stunted  their  economy. 
Such  a  superpower  agreement  would 
release  many  of  the  American  scien- 
tists and  engineers  now  at  work  on 
military  projects  as  well  as  the  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  highly  skilled 
American  technicians  now  required  by 
the  military  to  go  to  work  to  help  re- 
store America's  economic  competitive- 
ness and  build  a  better  life  for  all 
Americans.  The  Soviets  could  free  an 
even  larger  share  of  their  most  pro- 
ductive citizens  to  pursue  the  works  of 
peace  and  build  a  more  satisfying  life 
for  the  Russian  people. 

It  is  this  mutual  reward  for  compli- 
ance, together  with  a  vigilant  inspec- 
tion and  enforcement  agreement  that 
would  make  such  an  agreement  a 
winner  for  both  countries  and  provide 
exactly  the  major  reduction  in  Federal 
spending  for  our  country  that  could 
make  a  real  difference  in  bringing  oiu- 
huge  deficits  under  control. 


VPW  VOICE  OP  DEMOCRACY 
WINNER:  ELAINE  BARNETT  OP 
CALIPORNIA 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  delighted  to  note  that  the  winner 
of  the  1987  Voice  of  Democracy  Schol- 
arship Program,  sponsored  by  the  Vet- 
erans of  Foreign  Wars  and  its  ladies 
auxiliary,  is  Elaine  Bamett  of  Fresno, 
CA.  EHaine  was  chosen  from  over 
300,000  students  who  participated  in 
the  program.  This  is  the  40th  year 
that  the  VPW  has  sponsored  this  pro- 
gram to  encourage  patriotism  in  our 
Nation's  students. 

Elaine  is  the  daughter  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Lowell  Bamett  and  a  senior  at 
Fresno  High  School.  She  enjoys  cy- 
cling, poetry,  and  art  and  has  won  over 
60  awards  in  speech  and  debate.  She  is 
on  the  Student  Advisory  Board 
Against  Substance  Abuse  and  is  active 
in  the  Students  Against  Driving 
Dnmk.  Elaine  plans  to  study  commu- 
Bications  or  political  science  at  UCLA. 
Her  Voice  of  Democracy  participation 
was  sponsored  by  VFW  Post  844  and 
its  ladies  auxiliary  in  Fresno. 

During  my  four  terms  in  the  Senate, 
Elaine  is  the  third  Califomian  to  win 
this  great  contest.  The  first  was  Cindie 
Pridy  of  Long  Beach  in  1973.  The 
second   was   Steven   Russo   of   Santa 


Clara  in  1974.  It's  great  to  add  Elaine 
Bam«tt  to  this  list  of  fine  young  Cali- 
fomlans. 

I  had  the  pleasure  of  visiting  with 
Elaine  Tuesday  night  at  the  VFW 
Annual  Dinner  and  listening  to  her  ex- 
ceptionally well-delivered  presenta- 
tion. She  is  a  charming  and  intelligent 
young  lady. 

Thfl  theme  of  this  year's  program  is 
"The  Challenge  of  American  Citizen- 
ship." I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  text  of  Miss  Bamett's  speech  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objecton,  the  text  of 
the  speech  was  ordered  to  lie  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

The  Chalxxmce  op  Amkricam  CmzEMSHiP 

(Elaine  M.  B&mett.  1986/87  VFW  Voice  of 
Democracy  Scholarship  Program,  Califor- 
nia vrinner) 

You  can  see  it  in  their  eyes  .  .  .  the  new 
refugees'  who've  waited  for  years  to  come  to 
the  United  States,  that  sparkle  of  anticipa- 
tion. As  they  don  our  shores,  you  can  sense 
what  has  brought  them  here,  what  has 
made  their  long  awaited  trip  a  worthwhile 
reality.  For  they  seek  something  greater 
than  mere  sanctuary.  They  long  to  experi- 
ence ttiat  which  they  have  only  heard  or 
dreamed  about  .  .  .  That  which  only  this 
country  can  offer  "The  Challenge  of  Ameri- 
can Citizenship." 

For  the  children  of  this  nation,  which  in 
reality  is  still  a  child  itself,  that  challenge 
lies  beitween  each  person's  individual  fulfill- 
ment and  the  responsibility  of  promoting 
the  national  good.  For  it  is  these  two  con- 
cepts of  responsibility  that  make  America 
unique. 

As  dtizens  we  were  granted  a  gift  by  our 
forefathers,  who  proclaimed  over  200  years 
ago  that  each  of  us  must  always  be  recog- 
nized Ss  a  separate  and  distinct  individual. 

Witb  our  great  diversity  of  bacligrounds, 
we  Americans  are  sincerely  reassured  that 
we  have  the  right  to  be  what  we  so  choose 
to  be:  tnan  or  woman  as  the  artist,  the  schol- 
ar, the  athlete,  the  inventor.  For  it  is  only 
then  that  people  may  truly  experience  the 
fruits  of  life:  the  pain,  the  laughter,  the  un- 
certaUtty.  In  other  words,  it  is  this  simple 
freedom  of  individuality  that  enables  each 
of  us  (o  taste  both  the  sweet  "peach"  of  suc- 
cess, and  the  sour  "lemon"  of  defeat. 

This  responsibility  of  personal  develop- 
ment Is  the  first  element  of  the  challenge  of 
American  citizenship,  allowing  each  of  us  to 
grow  in  harmony  with  our  own  human 
needs.  As  we  build  from  our  achievements 
and  Uam  from  our  mistakes,  we  take  the 
first  dtep  toward  excellence  as  citizens  of  a 
young  nation. 

Benjamin  Franklin  once  declared  to  the 
framers  of  the  Constitution,  "Let  us  all 
hang  together,  else  we  shall  all  hang  sepa- 
rately". Then,  as  he  spoke  of  his  fear  of 
King  Charles  II's  actions  towards  colonial 
independence,  he  also  spoke  of  a  unity,  not 
merely  among  the  framers,  but  moreover 
among  aU  peoples.  Whether  during  a  time 
of  crisis,  or  a  period  of  peace,  American  pa- 
triotism is  alive  and  well.  It  reminds  us  that 
however  many  individuals  there  are  within 
our  nations  boundaries,  that  in  the  end,  we 
are  indeed  one.  Our  duty  as  citizens,  in  that 
light,  suddenly  becomes  heightened  and  in- 
creased, extending  far  beyond  the  mere  sat- 
isfaction of  our  own  needs,  and  more  to- 
wards the  progress  of  America  as  a  whole. 
For  a  great  nation  is  built,  not  on  the  deci- 


sions of  an  elite  few,  but  on  the  productive- 
ness of  the  united  many.  Without  the  team- 
work of  Americans,  the  first  idea  for  the 
telephone,  the  railroads,  airplanes  and  med- 
ical vaccines  could  never  have  become  a  re- 
ality. 

It  is  ttUs  unity  that  makes  up  the  second 
element  of  the  challenge  of  citizenship,  a  re- 
sponsibility that  asks,  each  of  us  to  give  up 
a  portion  of  our  individuality  for  the  good 
of  the  nation.  We  do  so  when  we  defend  our 
nation  from  evils,  improve  medicine  or  tech- 
nology for  the  lives  of  others,  or  when  we 
simply  give  birth  to  a  child.  Each  of  these 
actions  requires  the  unselfish  ideals  of  cour- 
age or  luiowledge  or  human  caring  to  be  ful- 
filled, and  each  of  these  requires  the  unity 
of  people  for  the  progress  and  development 
of  America. 

The  picture  now  becomes  complete.  The 
challenge  of  American  citizenship  suggests 
not  merely  a  child's  birth  within  the  borders 
of  a  nation,  but  moreover,  it  entails  the  ex- 
istence of  those  two  opposing  concepts  of 
citizen  responsibility;  one  for  the  self  and 
one  for  the  nation.  In  other  countries,  these 
two  concepts  collide  in  a  struggle  for  domi- 
nance, but  In  America  there  exists,  not  a 
struggle,  but  a  challenge— the  challenge  of 
each  individual  to  find  a  personal  balance 
between  their  self  fulfillment  and  their 
duty  to  find  a  personal  balance  in  the 
nation  and  themselves. 

That  is  the  true  challenge  of  American 
citizenship. 

We  now  understand  the  meaning  of  that 
sparkle  in  the  eyes  of  the  incoming  refu- 
gees. That  opportunity  of  freedom  is  a  new 
dimension,  a  sign  of  change  where  they  feel 
that  challenge  awaiting  them  with  open 
arms.  For  they  are  soon  to  become  a  part  of 
America's  most  prized  possessions— its  citi- 
zens. 


INDOOR  AIR  POLLUTION 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  President,  indoor 
air  pollution  is  a  growing  concern  as  a 
potential  source  of  injury  to  millions 
of  Americans.  While  we  are  just  begin- 
ning to  study  the  sources  and  kinds  of 
indoor  air  pollution,  we  now  know  that 
at  least  some  forms  of  indoor  air  pollu- 
tion pose  a  serious  threat  to  our 
health. 

This  is  problem  that  is  especially 
acute  in  many  modem  offices,  where 
space  is  at  a  premium  and  where  we 
depend  on  technologies  that  may  in- 
crease the  number  of  air  pollutants  to 
which  we  are  exposed.  At  the  same 
time,  my  distinguished  colleagues  and 
I  understand  how  difficult  it  is  to  set 
up  an  office  that  uses  limited  space  ef- 
ficiently, but  which  also  provides  a 
pleasant  and  comfortable  work  place. 

That  is  why  I  wanted  to  call  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  a  very  in- 
teresting article  from  the  New  York 
Times.  This  article  describes  how  one 
of  the  Nation's  leading  public  interest 
organizations,  dedicated  to  protecting 
and  enhancing  environmental  quality, 
was  able  to  plan  new  office  space  that 
minimized  the  use  of  materials  that 
cause  indoor  air  pollution,  while  simul- 
taneously providing  a  work  place  that 
is  attractive  and  comfortable.  As  this 
article  shows,  the  Environmental  De- 
fense Fund  did  a  great  job  in  organiz- 


ing its  new  headquarters  offices  in  new 
York  City,  and  their  success  on  a  tight 
budget  gives  us  a  good  example  for 
planning  our  own  offices. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  text  of 
the  article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

When  Working  Is  Good  for  Yoor  Health 
(By  Linda  Martin) 

Filled  with  daylight,  clean  air  and  trees, 
the  new  national  headquarters  of  the  Envi- 
ronmental Defense  FMnd  brings  the  out- 
doors inside.  Completed  this  month,  it  is  the 
result  of  a  yearlong  collaboration  among  ar- 
chitects and  environmentalists  who  wanted, 
literally  and  symbolically,  to  provide  a 
breath  of  fresh  air  in  a  midtown  office 
building. 

When  the  Environmental  Defense  Fund, 
an  environmental  research  and  advocacy 
group,  outgrew  its  New  York  offices  last 
January,  it  was  faced  with  an  exceptional 
challenge.  As  a  nonprofit  organization  it 
could  not  afford  to  buy  and  build  expensive- 
ly. It  was  committed,  however,  to  creating 
new  offices  to  set  an  example  of  environ- 
mental quality  and  be  as  free  as  possible  of 
indoor  air  pollution. 

"Our  focus  was  on  the  quality  of  life  in 
the  workplace."  said  Frederic  D.  Krupp,  ex- 
ecutive director  of  the  fund.  "Basically,  we 
were  trying  to  rebuild  Athens  with  Spartan 
means." 

Their  mission  turned  Into  a  nine-month 
Odyssey  to  discover  and  then  avoid  the 
hidden  sources  of  indoor  air  pollution.  The 
final  plan  for  the  headquarters  at  257  Park 
Avenue  South  reflects  those  efforts. 

Designed  by  William  McDonnough  of 
McDonnough.  Noun,  Rainey  Si  Associates,  a 
New  York  architectural  firm,  the  office  is 
structured  like  a  city  with  distinct  districts- 
one  for  the  group's  scientists,  another  for 
its  lawyers,  another  for  its  administrators. 
These  offices  are  delineated  by  boulevards, 
or  corridors,  that  lead  to  a  central  plaza 
paved  in  polished  granite.  Secretaries  work 
under  graceful  street  lamps,  separated  not 
by  cubicles,  but  by  leafy  ficus  trees  in 
wrought-iron  planters. 

"Indoor  air  pollution  is  the  biggest  envi- 
ronmental issue  of  the  80's  and  90's."  said 
Mr.  Krupp.  The  scientific  study  of  indoor 
air  is  in  its  infancy,  he  said,  and  little  is 
known  about  prevention  of  indoor  pollution. 
Before  he  launched  the  project,  Mr.  Krupp 
asked  Mr.  McDonnough  to  assemble  a  crew 
of  researchers  and  consultants  in  architec- 
ture and  environmental  science. 

Foremost  among  the  advisers  was  Donald 
Baerman,  an  architect  and  an  instructor  at 
the  Yale  University  School  of  Architecture. 
He  guided  them  toward  their  two  objectives: 
minimizing  the  use  of  harmful  products  and 
maximizing  ventilation.  Newer  buildings  he 
warned,  would  be  too  airtight  to  afford  ade- 
quate air  flow. 

Mr.  McI>onnough  found  rental  space  in  an 
older  office  building.  The  space  ha.s  14-fooi 
ceilings  and  tall  windows  that  oF>en.  Its 
10,000  square  feet  could  easily  accommodate 
the  28  Environmental  Defense  Fund  em- 
ployees as  well  as  a  spacious  reception  area, 
a  conference  room  and  a  library. 

The  question  remained.  Could  he  meet  his 
goals  on  a  $400,000  budget? 

Many  of  the  building  and  decorating  ma- 
terials that  Mr.  McDonnough  considered 
the  least  toxic— solid  wood,  wool  and  stone, 
for  example— were  expensive.  He  said  he  did 
not  want  to  use  fiberboard,  which  is  cheap- 


er, because  it  is  made  with  glues  containing 
formaldehyde.  That  chemical  component  of 
adhesives  is  "known  to  cause  cancer  in  labo- 
ratory animals  and  is  one  of  the  worst  of- 
fenders among  indoor  air  pollutants,"  said 
Lance  A.  Wallace,  an  environmental  scien- 
tist at  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency. 

Compromises  were  necessary  to  accommo- 
date the  budget.  With  solid  wood  out  of  the 
question,  the  architect  chose  a  high  density 
plywood  with  a  very  low  percentage  of  glue. 
Unable  to  afford  wool  carpeting,  he  selected 
a  man-made  fiber,  but  the  pad  beneath  was 
of  jute  rather  than  plastic  or  foam.  And  no 
adhesive  was  used.  Granite  and  metal  desk 
tops  were  chosen  and  he  used  solid-wood 
chairs. 

A  double-capacity  ventilation  system,  con- 
sidered essential  by  client  and  architect, 
used  a  large  part  of  the  budget.  "Adequate 
ventilation  is  expensive, "  said  Mr.  McDon- 
nough, "But  it's  the  most  important  thing. 

Mr.  McDonnough  and  Mr.  Krupp  wanted 
to  use  an  organic  nontoxic  paint.  But  after 
an  extensive  search,  they  found  no  paint 
that  satisfied  their  standards.  A  nontoxic 
German  paint  turned  chalky  on  the  walls 
and  the  nontoxic  radiator  lacquer  melted 
under  steam  heat.  They  turned  to  an  Ameri- 
can-made latex  paint,  which,  according  to 
the  architect,  contained  fewer  potentially 
dangerous  solvents  than  do  oil-based  paints. 

The  project  came  in  under  budget,  and 
Mr.  Krupp  and  Mr.  McDonnough  are  now 
sanguine  about  the  frustrations  and  com- 
promises. 

"We  tried."  said  Mr.  Krupp.  "And  we're 
happy  we  did." 


REPORT  ON  BUDGET  RESCIS- 
SIONS AND  DEFERRALS— MES- 
SAGE FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
RECEIVED  DURING  ADJOURN- 
MENT-PM  25 

Under  the  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  February  3,  1987.  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate,  on  March  4. 
1987,  during  the  adjournment  of  the 
Senate,  received  the  following  message 
from  the  F»resident  of  the  United 
States,  together  with  accompanying 
papers;  which,  pursuant  to  the  order 
of  January  30,  1975.  was  referred 
jointly  to  the  Conunittee  on  Appro- 
priations, the  Committee  on  the 
Budget,  the  Conunittee  on  Agricul- 
ture, Nutrition,  and  Forestry,  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services,  and 
the  Committee  on  Finance: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  accordance  with  the  Impound- 
ment Control  Act  of  1974,  I  herewith 
report  one  new  deferral  of  budget  au- 
thority totaling  $134,437,367  and  three 
revised  deferrals  of  budget  authority 
now  totaling  $649,146,654. 

The  deferrals  affect  programs  in  the 
Departments  of  Agricultiu-e,  Defense- 
Civil,  and  Health  and  Hiunan  Services. 

The  details  of  these  deferrals  are 
contained  in  the  attached  report. 

Ronald  Reagan. 

The  White  House,  March  4,  1987. 
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ANNUAL  REPORT  OP  THE  NA- 
TIONAL ENDOWMENT  FOR  DE- 
MOCRACT  MESSAGE  FROM 
THE  PRESIDENT  RECEIVED 
DURINO  ADJOURNMENT— PM  26 

XTnder  the  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  February  3.  1987.  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate,  on  March  5, 
1987.  during  the  adjournment  of  the 
Senate,  received  the  following  message 


lowing  enrolled  bill  and  Joint  resolu- 
tions: 

8.  83.  An  act  to  amend  the  Energy  Policy 
aiKl  Conservation  Act  with  respect  to  energy 
conservation  standards  for  appliances; 

S.J.  Res.  20.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  month  of  March  1987.  as  "Women's  His- 
tory Month";  and 

H.J.  Res.  153.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  timely  issuance  of  grants  and  loans  by 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency  under 


March  6.  1987 
lacECUTrvE  and  other 

COMMUNICATIONS 

The  following  commimications  were 
laid  before  the  Senate,  together  with 
accompanying  papers,  reports,  and 
documents,  which  were  referred  as  in- 
dicated: 

EC-630.  A  commiuiication  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  a  request  for  and  a  report  on 
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S.  659.  A  bUl  to  esUblish  agricultural  aid 
and  trade  missions  to  assist  foreign  coun- 
tries to  participate  in  United  States  agricul- 
tural aid  and  trade  programs,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture, 
Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 

By  Mr.  DURENBERGER  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Grassley): 

S.  660.  A  bill  to  create  a  fiscal  safety  net 
program  for  needy  communities;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 


tion  reserve,  all  previous  contracts  for  plac- 
ing land  producing  that  commodity  into  the 
reserve  must  be  renegotiated  to  provide  the 
same  increase  in  rental;  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculure,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 
By  Mr.  BENTSEN: 
S.  672.  A  biU  to  provide  for  health  educa- 
tion and  training  in  States  along  the  border 
between  the  United  SUtes  and  Mexico;  to 
the  Conunittee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources. 


Act,  to  encourage  mediation  and  conciUa- 
tion  prior  to  bringing  rights  of  action  under 
that  Act.  to  permit  reasonable  attorneys' 
fees  in  certain  cases  in  which  a  final  order  is 
entered  in  favor  of  the  defendent,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Uibor 
and  Human  Resources. 

By  Mr.  HEINZ  (for  himself,  Mr.  Mot- 

NIHAN.  Mr.  DURKNBERCBS.  Mr.  BOKEH, 

Mr.  RiEGLE,  Mr.  Baocus,  Mr.  BCrrcH- 
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ANNUAL  REPORT  OP  THE  NA- 
TIONAL ENDOWMENT  FOR  DE- 
MOCRACY MESSAGE  FROM 
THE  PRESTOENT  RECEIVED 
DURING  ADJOURNMENT— PM  26 

XTnder  the  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  February  3.  1987,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate,  on  March  5, 
1987.  during  the  adjournment  of  the 
Senate,  received  the  following  message 
tnm  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  together  with  an  accompany- 
ing report;  which  was  referred  to  the 
Ccmunlttee  on  Foreign  Relations: 

7Y>  the  Congnsa  of  the  United  States: 

Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  Sec- 
tion 504(h)  of  Public  Law  9a-164,  as 
unaided  (22  U^C.  4413(1)).  I  here- 
with transmit  the  third  Annual 
Report  of  the  National  Endowment 
for  Democracy,  which  covers  fiscal 
year  1986. 

It  is  with  pleastire  and  pride  that  I 
commend  this  report  to  your  atten- 
tion. Nineteen  hundred  and  eighty-six 
was  an  oicoiuraglng  year  for  democra- 
cy. The  endowment  played  an  impor- 
tant role  in  this  democratic  resur- 
gence, supporting  significant  efforts  in 
the  PhUlppines.  Haiti,  and  many  other 
key  countries.  Although  the  Endow- 
ment has  been  in  operation  for  only  3 
years,  the  enthusiasm  and  support 
with  which  the  world's  democrats 
have  greeted  this  initiative  have  al- 
ready been  overwhelming.  The  pro- 
gram that  the  endowment  has  under- 
taken, as  you  will  see  in  this  report,  is 
further  proof  that  democracy  is  an 
idea  whose  time  has  come. 

Ron ALD  Reagan. 
The  Whitk  House,  March  5,  1987. 


lowing  enrolled  bill  and  joint  resolu- 
tions: 

8.  83.  An  act  to  amend  the  Energy  Policy 
aivl  Conservation  Act  with  respect  to  energy 
conservation  standards  for  appliances; 

S.J.  Res.  20.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  month  of  March  1987.  as  "Womens  His- 
tory Month";  and 

H.J.  Res.  153.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  timely  issuance  of  grants  and  loans  by 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency  under 
the  Asbestos  School  Hazard  Abatement  Act 
of  1985  to  insure  that  eligible  local  educa- 
tional agencies  can  complete  asbestos  abate- 
ment work  during  the  1987  summer  school 
recess. 

The  enrolled  bill  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  subsequently  signed  by  the 
President  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Stenkis). 


I  March  6,  1987 

EaCECUTTVE  AND  OTHER 
COMMUNICATIONS 

The  following  commimlcations  were 
laid  before  the  Senate,  together  with 
accom^ansring  papers,  reports,  and 
documents,  which  were  referred  as  in- 
dicated: 

EC-630.  A  communication  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  a  request  for  and  a  report  on 
further  assistance  to  the  Nicaraguan  Demo- 
cratic Resistance;  to  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations. 
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MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

At  10:28  am.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  reading  clerks, 
announced  that  the  House  has  passed 
the  following  bills,  in  which  it  requests 
the  concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

HJl.  34S.  An  act  to  amend  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  to  extend  to  certain  officers 
and  employees  of  the  United  States  Postal 
Service  the  same  procedural  and  appeal 
xi^X*  with  respect  to  certain  adverse  per- 
sonnel actions  as  are  afforded  under  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  to  Federal  employees  in 
the  competitive  service;  and 

HJi.  1123.  An  act  to  amend  the  Food  Se- 
curity Act  of  1985  to  extend  the  date  for 
sulmlttlnc  the  report  required  by  the  Na- 
tional CommlKion  <m  Dairy  Policy. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  House  has  agreed  to  the  following 
concurrent  resolution,  in  which  it  re- 
quests the  concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

H.  Can.  Res.  27.  A  concurrent  resolution 
I'  ijiif  lin  the  opposition  of  Congress  to 
prnpnili  In  the  Budget  to  reduce  the  capac- 
ity of  the  Veterans'  Administration  to  pro- 
vide health  care  to  eligible  veterans. 

niHOLLB)  SnX  AMD  JOmT  BSSOLUnOHS  SIGHXD 

The  message  further  annoimced 
that  the  Speaker  has  signed  the  fol- 


MEASURES  REFERRED 
The  following  bill  was  read  the  first 
and  second  times  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 

H.R.  348.  An  act  to  amend  title  39.  United 
States  Code,  to  extend  to  certain  officers 
and  employees  of  the  U.S.  Postal  Service 
tlie  same  procedural  and  appeal  rights  with 
respect  to  certain  adverse  personnel  actions 
as  are  afforded  under  title  5.  United  States 
Cede,  to  Federal  employees  in  the  competi- 
tive service;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs. 


MEASURE  PLACED  ON  THE 
I  CALENDAR 

The  following  bill  was  read  the  first 
and  second  times  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  placed  on  the  calendar: 

H.R.  1123.  An  act  to  amend  the  Pood  Se- 
curity Act  of  1985  to  extend  the  date  for 
submitting  the  report  required  by  the  Na- 
tional Commission  on  Dairy  Policy. 

The  following  concurrent  resolution 
was  read,  and  placed  on  the  calendar: 

H.  Con.  Res.  27.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  opposition  of  Congress  to  pro- 
posals in  the  Budget  to  reduce  the  capacity 
of  the  Veterans'  Administration  to  provide 
health  care  to  eligible  veterans. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  SUB- 
MITTED DURING  ADJOURN- 
MENT 

Under  the  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  March  3,  1987,  the  fol- 
lowing reports  of  Committees  were 
filed  on  March  5.  1987,  during  the  ad- 
journment of  the  Senate: 

By  Mr.  SARBANES,  from  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee: 

Report  of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee 
on  the  January  1987  Economic  Report  of 
the  President  (with  minority  and  additional 
views)  (Rept.  No.  100-11). 


ENROLLED  BILL  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTIONS  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  report- 
ed that  on  March  4,  1987.  he  had  pre- 
sented to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  the  following  enrolled  joint  res- 
olution: 

S.J.  Res.  46.  Joint  resolution  declaring 
1687  as  "Arizona  Jubilee  Year". 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  report- 
ed that  on  today,  March  6,  1987,  he 
had  presented  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  the  following  enrolled 
bill  and  joint  resolution: 

S.  83.  An  act  to  amend  the  Energy  Policy 
and  Conservation  Act  with  respect  to  energy 
oonservation  standards  for  appliances;  and 

S.J.  Res.  20.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  month  of  March  1987.  as  "Women's  His- 
tory Month".  V 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  LEAHY,  from  the  committee  on 
Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry,  with 
an  amendment: 

S.  410.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Food  Security 
Act  of  1985  to  extend  the  date  for  submit- 
ting the  report  required  by  the  National 
Commission  on  Dairy  Policy. 

By  Mr.  PELL,  from  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  with  an  amendment  in 
the  nature  of  a  substitute: 

S.  184.  A  bill  to  provide  economic  assist- 
ance to  the  Central  American  democracies, 
and  for  other  purposes  (with  minority 
views)  (Rept.  No.  100-12). 


INTRODUCTION  OP  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
and  aecond  time  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 
By  Mr.  METZENBAUM: 
S.  697.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Securities  Ex- 
change Act  of  1934  with  respect  to  civil  li- 
ability arising  out  of  certain  violations,  and 
for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on 
Banltiag,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BYRD  (for  Mr.  Harkin  (for 
himself,  Mr.  Buroick.  Mr.  Exon,  and 
Mr.  Dascklc)): 
S.  698.  A  bill  to  provide  price  and  income 
protection  to  family  farmers  through  the 
management   to   the   supply   of   the    1988 
ttu-oufh  2000  crops  of  certain  agricultural 
commodities,  to  enhance  the  ability  of  eligi- 
ble farm  borrowers  of  qualifying  states  and 
the  farm  creditors  of  such  borrowers  to  re- 
structure farm  loans,  to  provide  grants  to 
states  to  assist  persons  leaving  farming,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ag- 
ricultare.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 

By  Mr.  MELC^HER  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Lkart,  Bdr.  Prtor,  and  Mr. 
Daschlk): 


S.  659.  A  bUl  to  esUblish  agricultural  aid 
and  trade  missions  to  assist  foreign  coun- 
tries to  participate  in  United  States  agricul- 
tural aid  and  trade  programs,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture, 
Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 

By  Mr.  DURENBERGER  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Grassley): 
S.  660.  A  bill  to  create  a  fiscal  safety  net 
program   for   needy   communities;    to    the 
Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  HEINZ: 
S.  661.  A  bill  to  amend  titles  XI.  XVIII. 
and  XIX  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  pro- 
tect beneficiaries  under  the  health  care  pro- 
grams of  that  Act  from  unfit  health  care 
practitioners,  and  otherwise  to  improve  the 
antifraud  provisions  relating  to  those  pro- 
grams; to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
Bv  Bi4r.  BAUCrUS: 
S.  64>2.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949  to  mandate  marketing  loans  for 
the  1987  through  1990  crops  of  wheat  and 
feed  grains,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and 
Forestry. 

By  Mr.  DIXON  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Simon): 
S.  663.  A  bill  to  designate  the  United 
States  Post  Office  Building  located  in  St 
Charles.  Illinois,  as  the  "John  E.  Grotberg 
Post  Office  Building";  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs. 

S.  664.  A  bill  to  designate  the  Tariff 
Schedules  of  the  United  States  to  provide 
rates  of  duty  on  imported  speedometers 
used  on  exercise  equipment  consistent  with 
those  on  bicycle  speedometers;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  DIXON: 
S.  665.  A  bill  to  temporarily  lower  the  rate 
of  duty  on  glass  limers  designed  for  vacuum 
flasks;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

Mr.      KASTEN     (for     himself,     Mr. 
Inouyx.  Mr.  Dantorth.  Mr.  Rocke- 
rELLER.    Mrs.    Kassebach,    and    Mr. 
Pressler): 
S.  666.  A  bill  to  regulate  interstate  com- 
merce by  providing  for  a  uniform  product  li- 
ability law.  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee    on    Commerce.    Science,    and 
Transportation. 

By  Mr.  DURENBERGER: 
S.  667.  A  bill  to  continue  the  existing  tem- 
porary duty-free  treatment  of  certain  coarse 
wools  until  the  close  of  December  31.  1992; 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.   McCLURE  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Dixon  ): 
S.  668.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Bela  Karolyi; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  DeCONCINI: 
S.  669.  A  bill  to  establUh  an  Office  of  His- 
panic  American   Affairs   in   the   Executive 
Office  of  the  President,  and  various  Federal 
departments  and  agencies,  and   for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Governmen- 
tal Affairs. 

By  Mr.  LEVIN: 
S.  670.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1986  to  restore  the  deduction 
for  two-earner  married  couples,  to  provide 
for  maximum  individual  tax  rate  of  35  per- 
cent, to  eliminate  the  personal  exemption 
phase-out,  to  insure  an  individual  long-term 
capital  gains  rate  of  28  percent,  to  provide 
income  averaging  for  farmers,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  GRASSLEY: 
S.  671.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Food  Security 
Act  of  1985  to  provide  that  if  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  creates  a  bonus  rental  incen- 
tive with  respect  to  the  placing  of  land  used 
to  produce  a  commodity  into  the  conserva- 


tion reserve,  all  previous  contracts  for  plac- 
ing land  producing  that  commodity  into  the 
reserve  must  be  renegotiated  to  provide  the 
same  increase  in  rental;  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculure.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 

By  Mr.  BENTSEN: 
S.  672.  A  bill  to  provide  for  health  educa- 
tion and  training  in  States  along  the  border 
between  the  United  States  and  Mexico;  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources. 

By  Mr.  E>OLE  (for  Mr.  Aricstronc): 
S.  673.  A  bill  to  amend  the  RehabiliUtion 
Act  of  1973  to  help  ensure  healthful  schools 
and  workplaces:  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Human  Resources. 

By  Mr.  LEAHY: 
S.  674.  A  bill  to  amend  the  definition  of 
the  term  producer  in  section  3  of  the  Beef 
Research  and  Information  Act;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  For- 
estry. 

By  Mr.  MITCHELL  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Chafee,   Mr.   MoYNiHAN.   Mr.   Staf- 

rORD.  Mr.  LAtrTENBERG.  Mr.  DUREN- 
BERGER, and  Mr.  Graham): 
S.  675.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropriations 
to  carry  out  the  Endangered  Species  Act  of 
1973  during  fiscal  years  1988.  1989.  1990. 
1991.  and  1992;  to  the  Committee  on  Envi- 
ronment and  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  ROCKEFELLER  (for  himself, 

Mr.  Ford.  Mr.  Stevens.  Mr.  Gore. 

Mr.   Wallop.   Mr.   McConnell.    Mr. 

Johnston.  Mr.  Sasser.  Mr.  Conrad. 

tmd  Mr.  McCain): 

S.  676.  A  bill  to  enhance  rail  competition 

and  to  ensure  reasonable  rail  rates  where 

there  is  an  absence  of  effective  competition; 

to  the  Committee  on  Commerce.  Science, 

and  Transtx>rtation. 

By  Mr.  GORE  (for  himself.  Mr.  Hol- 

LiNGS.  Mr.  Danporth,  Mr.  FHjrd.  Mr. 

Breahx.     Mr.     McCain,     and     Mr. 

Kasten): 

S.  677.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Trade 

Commission  Act  to  provide  authorization  of 

appropriations,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 

the  Committee  on  Commerce,  Science,  and 

Transportation. 

By  Mr.  METZENBAUM: 
S.  678.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Securities  Ex- 
change Act  of  1934  with  respect  to  tender 
offers,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  DANFORTH: 
S.  679.  A  bill  to  promote  the  safety  of  indi- 
viduals traveling  by  aircraft,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce, 
Science,  and  Transportation. 
By  Mr.  CHAFEE: 
S.  680.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  use  of  sub- 
therapeutic doses  of  penicillin,  chlortetracy- 
cline.  and  oxytetracycline  in  animal  feed;  to 
the  Comjnittee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources. 

By  Mr.  EXON  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

ZORINSKY): 

S.  681.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Rural  Electrifi- 
cation Act  of  1936  to  permit  the  prepayment 
of  Federal  financing  bank  loans  made  to 
rural  electrification  and  telephone  systems, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 

By  Mr.  ROTH  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Trible): 

S.  682.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Legal  Services 
Corporation  Act  to  ensure  that  the  provi- 
sion with  respect  to  the  payment  of  attor- 
neys' fees  is  strengthened,  and  for  other 
purt>oses;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources. 

S.  683.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Migrant  and 
Seasonal    Agricultural    Worker    Protection 


Act,  to  encourage  mediation  and  condlia- 
tion  prior  to  bringing  rights  of  action  under 
that  Act.  to  permit  reasonable  attorneys' 
fees  in  certain  cases  in  which  a  final  order  is 
entered  in  favor  of  the  defendent,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Human  Resources. 

By  Mr.  HEINZ  (for  himself.  Mr.  Mot- 
NIHAN.  Mr.  Durenberg^  Mr.  Boken, 
Mr.  RiEGLE.  Mr.  Baucus.  Mr.  Mitch- 
ell. Mr.  Symms.  Mr.  Grassley.  Mr. 
Dodd.  and  Mr.  Domxnici): 
S.  684.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1986  to  make  permanent  the 
targeted  jobs  credit:  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

By  Mr.  QUAYLE: 
S.  685.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Deficit  Reduc- 
tion Act  of  1984  to  make  permanent  the  ad- 
ministrative offset  debt  collection  provisions 
with  respect  to  education  loans;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

By   Mr.   DASCHLE  (for  himself.  Mr. 
ZoRiNSKY.   Mr.   Proxmire,   and  Mr. 
Dcrenberger): 
S.  686.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949  to  limit  the  quantity  of  milk 
protein  products  that  may  be  imported  Into 
the  United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  Pi- 
nance. 

By  Mr.  DANFORTH  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Kasten): 
S.  687.  A  bill  to  regulate  interstate  com- 
merce by  providing  for  a  uniform  product  li- 
ability law,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  DANFORTH: 
S.  688.  A  bill  to  regulate  interstate  com- 
merce by  providing  for  a  uniform  prcxluct  li- 
ability law,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  INOUYE: 
S.  689.  A  bill  to  amend  section  1861(eM4) 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  clarify  a  condi- 
tion of  participation  applicable  to  hospitals 
under  such  title;  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

By  Mr.  BINGAMAN: 
S.  690.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Commission  on 
United  States  Trade  in  the  1990's;  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

By     Mr.    HEINZ    (for    himself,    Mr. 
DeConcini  Mr.  Roth,  Mr.  Bradley, 
Mr.  Pryor,  and  Mr.  Lautenberg): 
S.J  Res.  77.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
October  14,  1987.  as  "William  Penn  Appre- 
ciation Day";  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  CRANSTON: 
S.J.  Res.  78.  Joint  resolution  to  approve 
the  request  of  the  President  for  additional 
assistance  for  Central  American  democra- 
cies under  section  215(2)  of  l»ublic  Law  99- 
500;  to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 


SUBMISSION  OF  CONCURRENT 
AND  SENATE  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  concurrent  resolutions 
and  Senate  resolutions  were  read,  and 
referred  (or  acted  upon),  as  indicated: 
By  Mr.  BYRD: 

S.  Res.  160.  Resolution  to  direct  the 
Senate  Legal  Counsel  to  appear  as  amicus 
curiae  in  North  v.  Walsh,  et  al.,  and  Deaver 
v.  Seymour;  considered  and  agreed  to. 

S.  Res.  161.  Resolution  to  direct  the 
Senate  Legal  Counsel  to  represent  Senator 
Dole  and  to  authorize  the  limited  produc- 
tion of  documents  in  the  case  of  United 
States  V.  Terrence  A.  Rumsey,  et  al;  consid- 
ered and  agreed  to. 
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Over  the  years,  we  at  the  national 
level  have  looked  to  our  local  partners 


but  it  was  the  only  program  designed 
to    address    disparities    in    State    and 


Even  with  a  moderate  fimdlng  level 
of  $2.3  billion,  it  will  reduce  the  fiscal 
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By  >fr.  METZENBAUM  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Ihoittk,  and  Mr.  Ruvmar): 
&  Res.  162.  Reaolutlon  relating  to  tax  in- 
foimation  dJadosures  to  the  Select  Commit- 
tee an  Secret  MUitary  Aasistance  to  Iran 
■nd  the  Nicaracuan  Opposition:  ordered 
held  at  the  desk. 

By  Mr.  DURENBEROE31: 
S.  Con.  Res.  27.  Concurrent  resolution 
■Uttng  the  aense  of  the  Senate  that  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Commerce  and  Special 
Trade  ReixeaenUtlve  should  initiate  inves- 
UgatiOiiB  of  Canadian  acricultural  subsidies; 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 


STATEBOafTS  ON  IKTRODUCEX) 
BILU3  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  METZENBAUM: 
S.  657.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Securities 
Exchange  Act  of  1934  with  respect  to 
dvil  liabilities  arising  out  of  certain 
violations,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking.  Housing. 
and  Urban  Affairs. 

nCtnilTIKS  FRAITD 

•  Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President. 
today  I  am  introducing  legislation  to 
increase  the  penalties  for  committing 
securities  fraud,  particularly  one  of 
the  most  abusive  forms  of  securities 
fraud.  Insider  trading. 

Ftaud  undermines  the  foundation  of 
modem  society:  trust.  The  complex- 
ities of  modem  life  make  it  impossible 
for  anyone  to  know  personaUy  all  the 
people  with  whom  he  does  business. 
The  silent  partners  in  every  business 
transaction,  therefore,  must  be  hones- 
ty and  trust.  They  ensure  fairness, 
without  which  even  the  most  routine 
business  deal  would  be  paralyzed. 

Our  capital  markets  have  been  badly 
shaken  by  recent  revelations  of  securi- 
ties fraud,  iMuticularly  insider  trading. 
Securities  fraud  robs  the  average 
shareholder  of  a  fair  chance  at  owning 
a  stake  in  American  biisiness.  It  also 
destroys  the  integrity  of  stock  ex- 
changes and  undermines  confidence  in 
all  capital  markets. 

Recent  disclosures  concerning  the 
scope  of  and  illegal  profits  reaped  by 
Insider  trading  activity  have  shocked 
the  Nation.  In  the  last  9  months,  well 
respected  veteran  executives  and 
many  of  the  best  and  brightest  of 
their  young  colleagues  have  pleaded 
guilty  to  criminal  charges  and  paid 
fines  in  the  millions  of  dollars.  The 
current  system  obviously  did  not  deter 
the  most  widespread  and  costly  wave 
of  insider  trading  in  recent  memory. 
We  need  to  increase  the  price  of  com- 
mitting securities  fraud,  including  in- 
sider trading,  to  provide  a  greater  dis- 
incentive to  those  contemplating 
fraudulent  behavior. 

The  first  provision  of  my  bill  in- 
creases the  poudty  a  defendant  found 
guilty  of  insider  trading  would  have  to 
pay  to  the  Government.  Currently. 
the  Oovemment  may  bring  a  civU 
action  against  a  person  who  traded  a 
security  while  in  possession  of  inside 
information  and  recover  up  to  three 
times  the  profit  gained  or  loss  avoided 


as  a  result  of  the  illegal  trading.  The 
Insider  Trading  Sanctions  Act  of  1984 
provides  that  the  court  determines  the 
amount  of  damages,  if  any,  beyond 
actual  damages  a  defendant  would 
hBve  to  pay. 

My  bill  amends  the  damages  provi- 
sion of  this  law  by  making  the  penalty 
recoverable  by  the  Grovemment  for  in- 
sider trading  automatic  treble  dam- 
ages. An  automatic  treble  damage  fine 
is  an  extreme  penalty  reserved  for 
only  the  most  serious  assaults  on  soci- 
ety. For  example,  the  antitrust  laws 
provide  that  automatic  treble  damages 
be  assessed  against  a  person  who  en- 
gaged in  anticompetitive  behavior.  In- 
sider trading  is  a  similarly  serious  as- 
sault on  our  economy.  It  destroys  the 
integrity  of  capital  markets  and  securi- 
ties exchanges.  It  also  attacks  the  via- 
bility of  economic  democracy  by  damp- 
ening the  average  investor's  eagerness 
to  participate  as  a  shareholder  in  the 
future  of  American  business. 

The  second  provision  of  my  bill  ad- 
dresses the  amount  of  damages  private 
persons  victimized  by  securities  fraud 
may  recover.  Currently,  the  securities 
laws  allow  private  persons  harmed  by 
securities  fraud  to  bring  suit  to  recover 
their  losses.  The  law,  however,  cur- 
rently allows  injured  investors  to  re- 
cover only  actual  damages.  In  some 
cases,  most  notably  insider  trading 
cases,  investors  may  not  even  end  up 
receiving  full  compensation  for  their 
losses  because  of  the  way  damages  are 
assessed. 

My  bill  would  help  ensure  that  vic- 
tims of  securities  fraud  are  more  fully 
compensated.  It  amends  section  10  of 
the  Securities  Exchange  Act  of  1934  to 
permit  recovery  of  up  to  twice  the 
actual  damages  suffered  as  a  result  of 
the  fraud.  Recovery  of  more  than 
actual  damages  would  be  possible  only 
In  the  most  egregious  case,  where  the 
defendant  acted  in  wanton  disregard 
for  the  plaintiff's  rights. 

In  addition,  my  biU  provides  that 
one-third  of  any  additional  damages 
awarded  to  fraud  victims  would  be 
transferred  to  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission  for  use  in  enforce- 
ment activities  unless  Congress,  by 
Joint  resolution,  determines  otherwise. 
In  this  way,  victims  will  receive  more 
complete  monetary  compensation  and 
the  key  enforcement  agency  will  have 
more  resources  to  enforce  the  law. 
These  changes  will  result  in  greater 
deterrence  of  illegal  behavior  and 
fewer  securities  fraud  victims  in  the 
future. 

Finally,  my  bill  increases  the  crimi- 
nal penalties  for  engaging  in  insider 
trading.  Currently,  a  person  is  subject 
to  a  $100,000  fine  and/or  5  years  in 
prison  for  any  criminal  violation.  My 
bill  would  increase  the  maximiun  fine 
for  engaging  in  insider  trading  to 
$500,000.  It  does  not,  however,  address 
the  definition  of  insider  trading  or  the 


circumstances   in  which   liability   at- 
taches under  the  insider  trading  laws. 

My  bill  addresses  some  of  the  ways 
in  which  Congress  can  help  the  aver- 
age investor  regain  confidence  in  our 
capitaJ  markets  and  deter  fraudulent 
behavior.  I  look  forward  to  working 
with  my  colleagues  on  this  and  other 
measures  to  restore  the  principle  of 
economic  democracy  to  the  Nation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Recohd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RECoto,  as  follows: 

S.  657 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

Sectioh  1.  Section  21(d)(2)(A)  of  the  Secu- 
rities Exchange  Act  of  1934  (15  U.S.C. 
78u(dX2)(A))  is  amended  by  striking  out 
■'detertnined  by  the  court  in  light  of  the 
facts  and  circumstances,  but  shall  not 
exceed"  in  the  second  sentence. 

Sec.  2.  Section  10  of  the  Securities  Ex- 
change Act  of  1934  (15  U.S.C.  78j)  is  amend- 
ed- 

(1)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (a)  and 
(b)  as  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2); 

(2)  toy  inserting  •(a)"  after  "Sec.  10.";  and 

(3)  fty  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(b)  In  an  action  for  damages  arising  from 
a  violation  of  subsection  (a)(2),  a  person 
may  recover  an  amount  up  to  twice  the 
actual  damages  suffered  if  the  trier  of  fact 
finds  that  the  violation  demonstrated 
wanton  disregard  for  the  rights  of  such 
t>ersoa.  Of  the  amount  of  (lamages  that 
exceed  the  actual  damages  in  any  case,  one- 
third  shall  be  paid  into  the  Treasury,  and 
shall  be  available,  notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law,  to  the  Commission  to 
cover  the  cost  of  enforcement  activities.  The 
preceding  sentence  shall  not  apply  to  any 
case  with  respect  to  which  the  Congress 
enact*  a  joint  resolution  stating  in  sub- 
stance that  no  part  of  the  recovery  in  such 
case  ^all  be  made  available  to  the  Commis- 
sion.". 

Sec,  3.  Section  32  of  the  Securities  Ex- 
change Act  of  1934  (15  U.S.C.  78ff)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following: 

"(d)  Any  person  who  willfully  violates  sec- 
tion 10(a)(2)  of  this  title  by  purchasing  or 
selling  a  security  while  in  the  possession  of 
material  inside  Information  shall  upon  con- 
viction be  fined  not  more  than  $500,000.  or 
imprisoned  not  more  than  5  years,  or 
both.".* 


By    Mr.    DURENBERGER    (for 
himself  and  Mr.  Grassley): 
S.  660.  A  bill  to  create  a  fiscal  safety 
net  program  for  needy  communities; 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

tahgeted  fiscal  assistance  act 
Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, today,  I  am  introducing  a  bill  to 
estalilish  a  new  program  of  "targeted 
fiscal  assistance"  for  local  govern- 
ments in  need.  Senator  Grassley  is 
joining  me  in  this  effort  and  Repre- 
sentBtive  Bob  McEwen  has  introduced 
a  companion  bill  in  the  House. 


Over  the  years,  we  at  the  national 
level  have  looked  to  our  local  partners 
in  the  Federal  system  to  provide  im- 
portant public  services  to  our  Nation's 
citizens.  These  services,  which  ensure 
our  quality  of  life,  include  police  and 
fire  protection,  education,  sanitation 
and  public  health,  services  for  the  el- 
derly and  indigent,  highways  and 
bridges— to  name  just  a  few.  Yet,  at 
the  same  time,  we  have  also  recog- 
nized that  some  communities,  because 
of  exceptional  needs  and  few  re- 
sources, do  not  have  the  capacity  to 
provide  these  services  on  their  own.  In 
the  past.  Congress  responded  to  such 
needs  through  the  intergovenunental 
partnership  which  included  categori- 
cal and  block  grants  and  the  General 
Revenue  Sharing  Program.  These  are 
programs  that  have  enabled  the  na- 
tional. State,  and  local  governments  to 
work  as  partners  in  the  service  deliv- 
ery system.  Since  1981,  however,  we 
have  been  denying  the  value  and  im- 
portance of  that  long-established  part- 
nership. 

Since  1981,  a  "de  facto  New  Federal- 
ism" has  been  occurring  as  the  Nation- 
al Government  has  struggled  to  get  a 
hold  on  the  deficit  by  reducing  domes- 
tic spending.  Federal  aid  as  a  percent- 
age of  State  and  local  revenue  has 
been  declining  since  its  highpoint  in 
1980.  In  that  year.  Federal  aid  equaled 
31.7  percent  of  all  State  and  local  own- 
source  revenue.  By  1984,  this  figure 
had  fallen  to  23.7  percent  and  in  1986 
it  was  around  20  percent— a  decline  of 
38  percent  since  1980. 

Put  another  way,  defense  expendi- 
tures have  increased  43  percent  over 
the  past  5  years  and  entitlements  have 
grown  by  24  percent.  Meanwhile,  Fed- 
eral aid  to  State  and  local  govern- 
ments has  been  cut  more  deeply  than 
any  other  segment  of  the  Federal 
budget:  down  25  percent  in  current 
dollars  and  down  20  percent  as  a  pro- 
portion of  the  Federal  budget. 

Budget  cuts  are  not  the  only  prob- 
lem confronting  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments in  the  months  and  years 
ahead.  They  continue  to  face  more 
and  more  unfunded  Federal  mandates 
as  we,  in  Congress,  search  for  short- 
cuts to  achieve  what  we  are  no  longer 
willing  to  pay  for.  This  practice  is 
hardly  unprecedented.  Since  the 
1960's,  Congress  has  often  found  it 
easier  and  cheaper  to  rely  on  Federal 
mandates  to  achieve  its  goals,  thereby 
directing  the  policies  and  all(x:ating 
the  resources  of  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments. 

Last  year.  Congress  terminated  the 
General  Revenue  Sharing  Program, 
hammering  one  more  nail  into  the 
coffin  of  State  and  local  governments. 
As  a  long-time  advocate  of  this  pro- 
gram, I  watched  with  dismay  as  sup- 
port for  this  program  has  dwindled 
even  as  the  fiscal  distress  of  many 
local  governments  has  increased.  This 
program  may  not  have  been  perfect 


but  it  was  the  only  program  designed 
to  address  disparities  in  State  and 
local  fiscal  capacities. 

In  short.  State  and  l<x»l  govern- 
ments have  had  to  shoulder  new  re- 
sponsibilities and  pay  for  them  out  of 
their  own  pockets.  Some  can  afford  it. 
What  they  need  is  a  smooth  transi- 
tion—time to  adjust  their  spending 
and  revenues  to  the  new  realities. 

But  at  the  same  time,  we  must  re- 
member that  there  are  thousands  of 
counties,  cities,  and  towns  that  find  it 
difficult  just  to  provide  basic,  public 
services.  These  are  communities  that 
face  higher  than  average  service  needs 
and  have  a  weak  revenue  raising  ca- 
pacity. This  includes  rural  communi- 
ties in  my  State,  Minnesota,  that  have 
been  stricken  by  falling  land  values 
and  declining  property  taxes.  Rural 
communities  have  been  particularly 
hard  hit  by  the  loss  of  general  revenue 
sharing  dollars,  which  amounted  to  42 
percent  of  their  Federal  aid. 

It  also  includes  cities  in  Florida  and 
California  that  have  received  an  influx 
of  non-English-speaking  people,  and 
towns  and  cities  in  West  Virginia  and 
Ohio  that  have  seen  their  major  in- 
dustries close  or  move  elsewhere  and 
their  unemployment  rates  skyrocket. 

From  Maine  to  Arizona,  the  issue  is 
the  same.  Some  communities  lack  the 
fiscal  resources  they  will  need  to  offer 
basic  public  services.  Not  for  want  of 
trying,  it's  a  simple  matter  of  arithme- 
tic. Given  the  same  level  of  tax  effort, 
a  low-income  community  can  only  gen- 
erate half  the  tax  revenues  of  a  high- 
income  community.  For  these  commu- 
nities, the  loss  of  Federal  aid  means 
they  will  be  forced  to  forgo  or  cutback 
on  important  and  vital  public  services. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  current 
budget  crisis  is  an  excuse  to  neglect 
our  responsibility  to  communities  like 
these.  The  National  Government  no 
longer  can  afford  to  share  revenues  it 
doesn't  have  with  wealthy  cities  and 
communities.  Neither  can  it  afford  to 
neglect  communities  which  are  so  crip- 
pled by  Federal  aid  cuts,  increased  re- 
sponsibilities, and  a  declining  local  tax 
base  that  they  can  no  longer  meet  the 
basic  needs  of  their  citizens. 

That  is  why,  today,  I  am  introducing 
the  Targeted  Fiscal  Assistance  Act  of 
1987.  This  program  will  act  as  a  fiscal 
safety  net  for  needy  communities, 
guaranteeing  that  they  will  be  able  to 
provide  their  citizens  with  a  minimum 
level  of  basic  public  services— emergen- 
cy protection,  services  for  the  elderly, 
road  and  bridge  maintenance,  public 
health,  sewage  and  water  treatment. 
Targeted  fiscal  assistance  will  form 
the  public  service  component  of  the 
social  safety  net. 

Targeted  fiscal  assistance,  or  TFA,  is 
a  well-targeted  program  of  general- 
purpose  grants  to  needy  communities. 
Local  officials,  who  best  know  the 
needs  of  their  citizenry,  determine 
spending  priorities. 


Even  with  a  moderate  funding  level 
of  $2.3  billion,  it  will  reduce  the  fiscal 
disparities  between  high-income  and 
low-income  governments  by  20  to  25 
percent.  It  will  reduce  the  fiscal  dis- 
parities that  are  responsible  for  the 
substantial  differences  in  the  level  and 
quality  of  basic  community  services. 

The  formulas  used  in  distributing 
these  funds  are  based  on  need,  tax 
effort,  and  fiscal  capacity.  They  are 
designed  so  that  the  greatest  propor- 
tion of  a  State's  allocation  will  go  to 
poor  rural  and  urban  communities, 
particularly  those  that  have  above-av- 
erage tax-effort  relative  to  resources. 

Wealthy  communities,  defined  as 
those  whose  average  per  capita  income 
is  25  percent  or  more  above  the  State 
average,  will  not  be  eligible  to  receive 
funds.  Communities  with  low  fiscal  ca- 
pacity but  high  tax-effort  can  receive 
up  to  three  times  the  U.S.  average  per 
capita  grant. 

Mr.  President,  the  realities  we  face 
today  are  clear.  Less  money.  Less  Fed- 
eral involvement.  Tougher  choices. 
Tougher  competition. 

To  many,  the  future  looks  much  less 
clear.  There  are  those  who  find  the 
old  ways  comfortable.  The  old  inter- 
governmental relationships  we  had 
may  not  have  been  perfect,  but  all  of 
us  knew  what  was  expected  of  us. 

But  if  we  are  to  act  responsibly— if 
we  are  to  shape  the  future— we  cannot 
stand  in  the  wings.  We  must  go  forth 
to  meet  the  challenges  we  face. 

Targeted  fiscal  assistance  can  help 
us  in  this  quest. 


By  Mr.  DIXON  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Simon): 
S.  663.  A  bill  to  designate  the  U.S. 
Post  Office  Building  located  in  St. 
Charles,  IL,  as  the  "John  E.  Grotberg 
Post  Office  Building";  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Affairs 

JOHN  E.  GROTBERG  POST  OmCE  BUELDIHC 

•  Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  Senator 
Paul  Simon  and  I  rise  today  to  pay 
tribute  to  a  great  public  servant,  our 
colleague,  and  our  friend.  Congress- 
man John  E.  Grotberg,  of  my  home 
State  of  Illinois,  died  November  15, 
1986.  after  a  long  heroic  battle  with 
cancer. 

I  am  very  pleased  that  my  distin- 
guished colleague  and  friend  Senator 
Simon,  along  with  the  entire  Illinois 
delegation,  have  joined  together  to 
honor  him. 

Today,  we  offer  a  bill  which  will  des- 
ignate the  U.S.  Post  Office  in  St. 
Charles,  IL.  as  the  John  £.  Grotberg 
Post  Office  Building. 

This  is,  indeed,  a  fitting  honor  to  the 
memory  of  a  man  who  dedicated  his 
life  to  serving  his  home  district  for 
more  than  13  years. 

John  Grotberg  began  his  public  serv- 
ice in  the  Illinois  House  and  Senate  in 
1973.  While  serving  in  the  Illinois  Leg- 
islature he  was  a  prime  mover  in  the 
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SEC.  2.  EFFECTIVE  DATE. 

The  amendment  made  by  this  Act  shall 
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With  respect  to  punitive  damages,  as 
mentioned  before,  there  are  no  caps. 


at  its  worst.  A  Harris  Survey  in  the 
middle  of  last  year  found  that  80  per- 
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refonn  of  juvenile  detention  homes  in 
the  State  of  mint^B.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  during  his  8  yean  as  an  Illinois 
Moator  he  developed  a  well  deserved 
reputation  as  the  leadins  authority  on 
the  issue  of  Juvenile  Justice.  It  was  his 
early  career  with  the  Toung  Men's 
Oiristlan  Association  that  best  dem- 
onstrated John  Orotberg's  dedication 
to    the    develoinnent    of    our    young 

If  oveover.  the  medical  community  in 
Illinois  remember  John  Grotberg  for 
leading  the  way  in  creating  the  Illinois 
Ho9lee  Program  for  the  terminally 
ilL  The  list  of  his  accomplishments  is 
long.  They  all  clearly  demonstrate  the 
dedication  of  John  Grotberg  as  a 
caring  and  compassionate  public  serv- 
ant. 

He  will  be  forever  remembered  by 
the  dtiaens  of  Illinois  for  these  quali- 
ties. We  regret  that  his  distinguished 
legislative  career  was  shortened  and 
his  time  in  the  U.S.  Congress  incom- 
plete. 

Mr.  President,  it  was  my  honor  to 
serve  with  John  Grotberg  in  the  State 
Government  of  Illinois  and  for  2  years 
in  Congress. 

He  was  greatly  beloved  and  respect- 
ed in  his  district,  and  in  his  hometown 
of  St.  Charles.  I  can  thinlc  of  no  more 
appropriate  honor  than  to  designate 
the  U.S.  Post  Office  in  St.  Charles,  as 
the  John  E.  Grotberg  Post  Office 
Building. 

I  urge  the  Senate  to  quickly  enact 
this  legislation.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  the  legislation  be 
included  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rboord.  as  follows: 

S.  663 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
RepreMetUative*  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
United  States  Poet  Office  Building  located 
at  1405  West  Main  Street  in  St.  Charles.  Uli- 
noia.  is  hereby  designated  as  the  "John  E. 
Orotberg  Post  Office  Building".  Any  refer- 
ence to  such  building  in  a  law.  rule,  map, 
document,  record,  or  other  paper  of  the 
United  States  shall  be  considered  to  be  a 
reference  to  the  "John  E.  Grotberg  Post 
Office  Building".* 


By  Mr.  DIXON  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  SiMOH): 
S.  664.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Tariff 
Schedules  of  the  United  States  to  pro- 
vide rates  of  duty  on  imported  speed- 
ometers used  on  exercise  equipment 
consistent  with  those  on  bicycle  speed- 
ometers; to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

BXCTCLB  SPBDWMrmt  TAKITF  LEGISUITION 

•  Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  today. 
Senator  Paul  Simoh  and  I  are  reintro- 
ducing a  bill  which  will  address  an  in- 
equity which  has  caused  major  harm 
to  a  company  in  Illinois — Stewart- 
Warner  Corp. 

Our  bill  amends  the  tariff  schedules 
so  that  the  duty  levied  on  certain  im- 


ported bicycle  speedometers  used  on 
exercise  equipment  is  identical  to  that 
which  is  levied  on  all  other  imported 
bicycle  speedometers. 

The  main  use  of  speedometers,  other 
than  on  motorized  vehicles,  are  for  bi- 
cycles or  stationary  exercise  bicycles. 
The  speedometers  used  on  both  are  es- 
sentially identical. 

The  sole  remaining  domestic  manu- 
facturer of  speedometers  for  bicycles 
is  the  Stewart- Warner  Corp.  Speedom- 
eters it  manufactures  have  been  used 
on  exercise  equipment  since  1935. 

These  speedometers  have  a  common- 
ality of  major  parts.  The  major  cost  of 
a  bicycle  speedometer  is  in  the  speed- 
ometer head,  which  is  more  than  60 
percent  of  the  total  cost.  That  part  is 
the  same  on  all  speedometers. 

The  cable,  which  is  the  next  most 
expensive  component  of  a  bicycle 
speedometer,  is  also  identical  to  that 
for  an  exercise  bicycle.  The  only  dif- 
ference is  in  the  length. 

The  most  inexpensive  component  of 
a  bicycle  speedometer  is  the  drive 
mechanism.  There  are  four  types,  and 
all  are  essentially  interchangeable  for 
bicycles  and  exercycles. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  a  tariff  law 
which  currently  charges  two  different 
rates  for  essentially  the  same  part,  de- 
pending on  how  it  is  used.  That  makes 
no  sense  at  all.  The  difference  is  sub- 
stantial—18.3  percent  ad  valorem  for 
bicycle  speedometers  and  0.6  percent 
ad  valorem  for  exerciser-type  speed- 
ometers. This  is  a  big  disparity  for  an 
iton  which  is  essentially  the  same  part 
used  on  related  equipment. 

In  the  past  3  years,  Stewart-War- 
ner's share  of  the  bicycle-type  speed- 
ometer market  has  declined  from  40 
percent  to  approximately  10  percent, 
and  its  workforce  employed  in  the  pro- 
duction of  this  product  has  declined 
by  two-thirds. 

I  urge  the  Senate  to  rectify  this  in- 
equity at  its  earliest  opportunity  by 
enacting  this  legislation  into  law.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  at  this  time  that  a 
copy  of  the  legislation  be  included  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RccoRD,  as  follows: 

I  S.  664 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  1.  EXERCISER-TYPE  SPEEDOMETERS. 

Item  711.93  of  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the 
United  States  is  amended  by  inserting  "and 
exerciser-type"  after  "Bicycle". 

SEC.  2.  EFFECTIVE  DATE. 

The  amendment  made  by  this  Act  shall 
apply  to  articles  entered,  or  withdrawn  from 
warehouse,  for  consumption  after  the  date 
that  is  IS  days  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act.* 
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signed  JTor  vacuum  flasks;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

VACUTTH  aOTTI.X  TARIFF  LBGISLATIOH 

•  Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
today  introducing  a  bill  that  will  re- 
store tlie  necessary  tariff  equity  for 
glass  inners.  a  component  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  vacuum  bottles. 

Household  Manufacturing  of  Pros- 
pect Rights.  IL.  is  the  parent  compa- 
ny of  "Thermos,  which  produces  these 
bottles.  It  imports  the  glass  inners 
from  Ekigland  whUe  other  distributors 
have  chosen  to  import  the  entire  prod- 
uct. 

UntU  the  late  1950's.  both  the  glass 
liners  and  the  vacuum  bottles  were 
grouped  under  one  duty  classification. 
Although  separate  classifications  were 
later  established  for  the  two  items,  the 
rates  of  duty  remained  identical. 

Diulng  the  mid-1960's.  the  rate  of 
duty  for  vacuum  bottles  declined, 
while  ^e  rate  of  duty  for  glass  liners 
remained  the  same.  Today,  the  duties 
for  glass  liners  continue  to  be  much 
higher  than  those  for  the  completed 
products. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  would 
bring  the  tariff  rates  for  glass  liners 
into  parity  with  the  rate  for  vacuum 
bottles  in  their  entirety.  Enactment  of 
this  biQ  would  save  domestic  producers 
approx^ately  $200,000  in  annual 
costs  which  is  currently  lost  because  of 
the  discrepancy  in  duty  rates. 

This  change  will  enable  the  Ther- 
mos Co.  to  continue  to  compete  with 
the  vacuum  bottles  being  imported 
from  Ijatin  America  and  the  Far  East. 
American  jobs  depend  on  the  compa- 
ny's ability  to  do  so. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
important  bill  which  will  help  save  a 
company  which  has  made  an  obvious 
effort  to  keep  its  operations  centered 
in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  president,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  the  bill  be  included 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recors,  as  follows: 

S.  665 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of   the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  I.  TEMPORARY  REDUCTION  OF  DITIES  ON 
GLASS  INNERS. 

Subpart  B  of  part  1  of  the  Appendix  to 
the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United  States  is 
amendod  by  inserting  in  numerical  sequence 
the  following  new  item: 


By  Mr.  DIXON: 
B.  665.  A  bill  to  temporarily  lower 
the  rate  of  duty  on  glass  inners  de- 
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SEC.  2.  EFFECTIVE  DATE. 

The  amendment  made  by  this  Act  shall 
apply  with  respect  to  articles  entered,  or 
withdrawn  from  warehouse,  for  consump- 
tion after  the  date  that  is  15  days  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.* 


By   Mr.   KASTEN   (for   himself. 
Mr.     Inouye.     Mr.     Danforth. 
Mr.  Rockefeller,  Mrs.  Kasse- 
BATTM,  and  Mr.  Pressler): 
S.  666.  A  bill  to  regulate  interstate 
commerce  by  providing  for  a  uniform 
product  liability  law,   and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. Science,  and  Transportation. 

FRODnCT  LIABILITY  REFORM  ACT 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  rise  today  to  introduce 
product  liability  reform  legislation 
that  is  identical  to  the  amendment 
that  I  offered  just  a  little  over  5 
months  ago.  In  September,  the  Senate 
registered  an  overwhelming  vote  of  84 
to  13  on  the  motion  to  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  the  same  proposal 
that  I  lay  before  this  body  today. 

I  introduce  this  bill  on  behalf  of 
myself  and  Senators  Inouye,  Dan- 
forth.  Rockefeller,  Kassebaum,  and 
Pressler.  It  is  introduced  with  the  ex- 
pectation of  its  bipartisan  cosponsors 
that  the  Senate  will  move  expeditious- 
ly to  resolve  the  continuing  threat  and 
burden  that  product  liability  poses  to 
American  consumers  and  businesses.  It 
is  in  the  spirit  of  the  bipartisan  sup- 
port expressed  last  year  that  we  will 
be  seeking  additional  cosponsors  to 
this  legislation.  I  encourage  my  col- 
leagues to  join  me  and  the  original  co- 
sponsors  in  supporting  this  fair  and 
balanced  piece  of  legislation. 

Together  with  an  amendment  that  I 
wiU  offer  and  on  which  I  am  joined  by 
the  same  cosponsors,  this  bill  Includes 
exactly  the  provisions  that  should 
ensure  quick  passage  of  this  measure. 
There  are  no  monetary  caps  upon  a 
plaintiff's  right  to  recover.  The  impo- 
sition of  such  caps  was  the  subject  of 
some  controversy  before  last  year's 
Kasten  amendment  removed  this  item 
of  contention.  We  continue  that  ap- 
proach here. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing 
here  today  contains  the  expedited  set- 
tlement procedure  that  was  supported 
by  the  Commerce  Committee  last  year 
by  a  vote  of  16  to  1.  This  provision  of 
the  bill  is  in  recognition  of  the  time 
and  high  transaction  costs  which 
plague  the  present  litigation  system. 
We  want  to  encourage  settlements  and 
the  resolution  of  disputes  outside  of 
the  litigation  setting  where  possible. 

This  bill  contains  uniform  Federal 
fault  standards  for  product  sellers. 
Under  these  provisions  the  product 
seller  is  liable  only  for  injuries  that 
result  from  his  own  negligence  or 
breach  of  an  express  warranty.  This  is 
a  commonsense  result  which  shows 
the  balanced  fairness  that  this  bill  is 
seeking  throughout. 


With  respect  to  punitive  damages,  as 
mentioned  before,  there  are  no  caps. 
Plaintiffs  can  recover  punitive  dam- 
ages where  they  establish  by  clear  and 
convincing  evidence  that  the  harm 
they  suffered  resulted  from  a  product 
manufacturer's  or  seller's  conscious, 
flagrant  indifference  to  safety.  This 
standard  assures  that,  as  the  American 
Bar  Association  advised  recently,  puni- 
tive damages  "should  be  limited  to 
cases  warranting  special  sanctions  and 
should  not  be  commonplace." 

Primarily  due  to  Senator  Kasse- 
BAUM's  leadership,  this  legislation  also 
provides  for  a  government  standards 
defense  against  punitive  damages. 
Manufacturers  and  sellers  cannot  be 
held  liable  when  the  products  are 
manufactured  in  compliance  with  cer- 
tain Federal  laws. 

To  prevent  double  recovery,  and 
reduce  transaction  costs,  the  bill  pro- 
vides for  an  offset  as  against  the  plain- 
tiff's recovery  for  any  moneys  received 
from  a  workers  compensation  award. 
Thus,  without  subrogation  liens  one 
unnecess€u-y  level  of  lawyers  is  elimi- 
nated. 

Liability  for  noneconomic  damages  is 
modified  so  that  a  defendant  is  liable 
only  for  that  portion  of  the  damages 
that  reflect  his  actual  degree  of  re- 
sponsibility as  determined  by  the  trier 
of  fact.  Again,  this  is  only  fair  and  the 
defendant  will  not  have  to  pay  100 
percent  of  the  noneconomic  damages 
on  a  claim  where  he  may  only  be  1 
percent  responsible. 

There  are  also  provisions  relating  to 
record  retention  and  insurance  report- 
ing as  well  as  a  defense  where  the 
claimant  was  using  drugs  or  alcohol 
when  injured  and  the  drugs  or  alcohol 
were  more  than  50  percent  responsible 
for  the  harm. 

Product  liability  reform  is  being  in- 
troduced today  because  this  is  an  issue 
that  continues  to  be  a  burden  on  our 
society  and  economy.  Studies  of  the 
explosion  in  both  the  number  and 
costs  associated  with  tort  cases  dispel 
the  assertion  of  those  who  say  there 
really  is  no  problem. 

Between  1974  and  the  present,  there 
has  been  over  a  758-percent  increase  in 
the  number  of  product  liability  law- 
suits filed  in  the  Federal  district 
courts.  Average  jury  verdicts  have  in- 
creased over  the  same  period  of  time 
from  under  $400,000  to  $1.8  million. 
And  products  that  are  distributed  na- 
tionwide have  50  different  sets  of  rules 
to  live  by. 

This  situation  is  one  which  burdens 
not  only  the  manufacturers  and  sellers 
of  products,  but  also  the  insurance 
carriers  to  whom  they  look  for  cover- 
age and  the  consumers  who  are  look- 
ing for  the  widest  possible  choice  of 
goods  at  the  best  price. 

Probably  one  of  the  most  unfortu- 
nate results  of  the  product  liability 
crisis  is  the  perception  on  the  part  of 
the  public  that  this  is  oiu-  legal  system 


at  its  worst.  A  Harris  Survey  in  the 
middle  of  last  year  found  that  80  per- 
cent of  those  surveyed  believe  lawyers 
looking  for  big  contingency  fees  are  re- 
sponsible for  this  flood  of  suits.  Seven- 
ty-one percent  felt  that  the  problem 
lay  with  the  laws  that  made  it  too  easy 
to  sue.  While  we  do  not  look  to  regu- 
late either  the  legal  community  or 
access  to  the  courts,  which  should  be 
open  for  the  resolution  of  valid  claims, 
we  cannot  deny  the  widespread  real- 
ization that  this  is  certainly  an  area  in 
which  we  can,  and  should,  reestablish 
some  balance  and  uniformity. 

The  perception  by  the  public  has 
now  even  been  recognized  by  the 
world's  largest  association  of  lawyers. 
Just  the  middle  of  last  month,  the 
American  Bar  Association  recommend- 
ed changes  with  respect  to  joint  and 
several  liability,  punitive  damages,  dil- 
atory conduct,  and  frivolous  claims 
and  defenses. 

The  bill  I  introduce  speaks  to  these 
issues,  just  as  it  did  last  year.  Recog- 
nizing that  product  liability  reform  is 
a  subject  that  deserves  the  broadest 
airing  as  we  work  toward  a  solution.  I 
am  cosponsoring,  apart  from  the  co- 
sponsors  of  this  legislation,  the  legisla- 
tion being  introduced  today  by  Sena- 
tor Danforth  which  is  based  particu- 
larly on  the  ABA'S  recommendations. 

Last  year's  White  House  Conference 
on  Small  Business  singled  out  as  their 
No.  1  concern,  by  over  1,400  out  of 
1,715  votes  cast,  civil  justice  reform. 
Federal  standards  for  product  liability, 
availability  and  affordability  of  liabil- 
ity insurance  and  education  of  the 
public  in  this  area.  Their  recommenda- 
tion No.  9  was  specifically  to  enact  the 
predecessor  of  the  legislation  I  intro- 
duce here  today  along  with  fault  de- 
fenses and  the  elimination  of  joint  and 
several  liability.  Two  more  of  the  60 
recommendations  dealt  with  product 
liability  and  self-insurance. 

At  a  time  when  we  are  trying  to  find 
ways  to  be  more  competitive  in  our 
markets  both  home  and  abroad,  we 
must  once  again  consider  the  burden 
of  product  liability.  As  I  stated  before 
this  Chamber  on  February  19,  I  com- 
mend the  administration  for  the  rec- 
ognition that  it  gave  to  the  impor- 
tance of  product  liability  reform  by  its 
inclusion  in  the  administration's  com- 
petitiveness package. 

How  many  more  jolis  have  to  be  lost, 
how  many  more  companies  must  close 
their  doors  or  be  afraid  to  develop  or 
continue  to  offer  beneficial  products, 
how  much  can  we  afford  to  burden  our 
products  with  the  added  costs  now  ap- 
plied as  a  result  of  the  product  liabil- 
ity situation,  before  Congress,  and  this 
body,  act  to  help  America's  employees, 
consumers,  and  businesses? 

I  suggest  the  time  is  at  hand  to  build 
on  the  overwhelming  bipartisan  con- 
sensus of  last  September  and  enact 
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(b)(1)  The  lost  Income  taken  into  account 
under  subsection  (a)(ll)(B)  of  this  section 


(6)  affect  the  right  of  any  court  to  trans- 
fer venue  or  to  apply  the  law  of  a  foreign 


essary  to  promote  the  interests  of  Justice 
and  stating  that  the  information  lik<^1v  tn  \» 
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meuiiiigful  product  liability  reform  in 
the  very  near  future. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
bill  be  printed  in  the  Rcoord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  <»tlered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RaooBD.  as  follows: 

S.  666 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Kepreaentativei   of  the    United   States    of 
America  in  Congns*  assembled. 
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TttleI 
short  titlk 
Sec.  101.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 

"Product  Liability  Reform  Act". 

DCnKITIONS 

Sac  102.  (a)  As  used  in  this  Act.  the 
term— 

(1)  "claimant"  means  any  person  who 
brings  a  civU  action  pursuant  to  this  Act, 
and  any  person  on  whose  behalf  such  an 
action  is  brought:  if  such  an  action  is 
brought  through  or  on  t)ehalf  of  an  estate, 
the  term  includes  the  claimant's  decedent, 
or  if  it  is  brought  through  or  on  behalf  of  a 
minor  or  incompetent,  the  term  includes  the 
claimant's  parent  or  guardian; 

(2)  "clear  and  convincing  evidence"  is  that 
measure  or  degree  of  proof  that  will 
produce  in  the  mind  of  the  trier  of  fact  a 
firm  belief  or  conviction  as  to  the  truth  of 
the  allegations  sought  to  be  established;  the 
level  of  proof  required  to  satisfy  such  stand- 
ard is  more  than  that  required  under  pre- 
ponderance of  the  evidence,  but  less  than 
that  required  for  proof  beyond  a  reasonable 
doubt; 

(3)  "collateral  benefits"  means  all  benefits 
and  advantages  received  or  entitled  to  be  re- 
ceived (regardless  of  any  right  any  other 
person  has  or  is  entitled  to  assert  for  re- 
coupment through  subrogation,  tnist  agree- 
ment, lien,  or  otherwise)  by  any  claimant 
harmed  by  a  product  or  by  any  other  person 
as  reimbursement  of  loss  because  of  harm  to 
person  or  property  payable  or  required  to  be 
paid  to  the  claimant,  under— 


(A)  any  P'ederal  law  or  the  laws  of  any 
State  (other  than  through  a  claim  for 
t>reach  of  an  obligation  or  duty);  or 

(B)  any  life,  health  or  accident  insurance 
or  plan,  wage  or  salary  continuation  plan,  or 
disability  Income  or  replacement  service  in- 
surance or  any  benefit  received  or  to  be  re- 
ceited  as  a  result  of  participation  in  any 
pre-paid  medical  plan  or  Health  Mainte- 
nance Organization; 

(4)  "commerce"  means  trade,  traffic,  com- 
mCTce,  or  transportation  (A)  between  a 
place  in  a  State  and  any  place  outside  of 
that  State;  or  (B)  which  affects  trade,  traf- 
fic, commerce,  or  transportation  described 
in  Clause  (A); 

(5)  "conmiercial  loss"  means  economic 
injury,  whether  direct,  incidental,  or  conse- 
quential, including  property  damage  and 
damage  to  the  product  itself.  Incurred  by 
peisons  regularly  engaged  in  business  activi- 
tie»  consisting  of  providing  goods  or  services 
for  com[>ensation; 

(6)  for  the  purposes  of  title  II  of  this  Act, 
"dignitary  loss"  means  noneconomic  loss  re- 
sulting from  harm  caused  by  a  product, 
compensable  under  State  law,  in  the 
anwunt  of  $100,000,  and  consisting  of  pain 
and  suffering  or  mental  anguish  associated 
with  (A)  the  death  of  a  parent,  child  or 
spouse;  (B)  serious  and  permanent  disfigure- 
ment; (C)  loss  of  a  limb  or  organ;  or  (D)  seri- 
ous and  permanent  impairment  of  a  bodily 
function; 

(t)  "economic  loss"  means  any  pecuniary 
lost  resulting  from  harm  which  is  allowed 
under  State  law; 

(8)  "exercise  of  reasonable  care"  means 
conduct  of  a  person  of  ordinary  prudence 
and  intelligence  using  the  attention,  precau- 
tion and  judgment  that  society  expects  of 
its  members  for  the  protection  of  their  own 
interests  and  the  interests  of  others; 

(9)  "harm"  means  any  harm  recognized 
under  the  law  of  the  State  in  which  the  civil 
action  is  maintained,  other  than  loss  or 
damage  caused  to  a  product  itself,  or  com- 
mercial loss,  with  respect  to  which  recovery 
is  available  under  the  commercial  or  con- 
tract law  of  the  State; 

(10)  "manufacturer"  means  (A)  any 
person  who  is  engaged  in  a  business  to 
produce,  create,  make,  or  construct  any 
product  (or  component  part  of  a  product) 
and  who  designs  or  formulates  the  product 
(or  component  part  of  the  product)  or  has 
engaged  another  person  to  design  or  formu- 
late the  product  (or  component  part  of  the 
product);  (B)  a  product  seller  with  respect 
to  all  aspects  of  a  product  (or  component 
part  of  a  product)  which  are  created  or  af- 
fected when,  before  placing  the  product  in 
the  stream  of  commerce,  the  product  seller 
produces,  creates,  makes,  or  constructs  and 
designs  or  formulates,  or  has  engaged  an- 
other person  to  design  or  formulate,  an 
aspect  of  a  product  (or  component  part  of  a 
product)  made  by  another;  or  (C)  any  prod- 
uct seller  not  described  in  clause  (B)  which 
holds  itself  out  as  a  manufacturer  to  the 
user  of  a  product; 

(11)  "net  economic  loss",  in  accordance 
with  subsection  (b)  of  this  section,  in- 
cludes— 

(A)  reasonable  expenses  incurred  for  rea- 
sonably needed  and  used  medical  and  reha- 
bilitation care  and  services; 

(B)  lost  income  from  work  which  the 
claimant  would  have  performed  if  the  claim- 
ant had  not  suffered  harm,  reduced  by  any 
income  earned  from  substitute  work  actual- 
ly performed  by  the  claimant  or  by  income 
the  claimant  would  have  earned  in  available 
appropriate  work  which  the  claimant  was 


capable   of   performing    but   uiu-easonably 
failed  to  undertake; 

(C)  reasonable  expenses  Incurred  in  ob- 
taining ordinary  and  necessary  services  in 
lieu  of  tihose  the  claimant  would  have  per- 
formed, not  for  income,  but  for  the  i)enefit 
of  the  claimant  or  the  claimant's  immediate 
family.  If  the  claimant  had  not  suffered  the 
harm; 

(D)  loat  earnings  of  a  deceased  person  who 
suffered  fatal  harm  caused  by  a  product 
which.  If  the  person  had  not  died,  would 
have  be«n  contributed  to  claimants  who  are 
entitled  to  receive  benefits  by  reason  of 
such  person's  death  under  the  law  of  the 
place  wkere  the  deceased  person  was  domi- 
ciled; and 

(E)  reasonable  expenses  incurred  by  the 
claimant  in  preparation  and  submission  of 
an  offer  of  settlement  or  a  response  pursu- 
ant to  s^tion  201  of  this  Act,  or  in  resolving 
a  dispute  pursuant  to  section  202  of  this 
Act,  including  a  reasonable  attorney's  fee, 
less  the  total  amount  of  collateral  benefits 
paid  or  t>ayable  to  the  claimant  by  reason  of 
the  same  harm; 

(12)  "soneconomic  loss"  means  loss  caused 
by  a  product  other  than  economic  loss  or 
commercial  loss; 

(13)  "person"  means  any  individual,  corpo- 
ration, Company,  association,  firm,  partner- 
ship, society,  joint  stock  company,  or  any 
other  entity  (including  any  governmental 
entity); 

(14)  "preponderance  of  the  evidence"  is 
that  measure  or  degree  of  proof  which,  by 
the  weight,  credit,  and  value  of  the  aggre- 
gate evidence  on  either  side,  establishes  that 
it  is  more  probable  than  not  that  a  fact  oc- 
curred Or  did  not  occur; 

(15)  "product"  means  any  object,  sub- 
stance, mixture,  or  raw  material  in  a  gase- 
ous, liquid  or  solid  state  (A)  which  is  capable 
of  delivery  itself  or  as  an  assembled  whole, 
in  a  mixed  or  combined  state  or  as  a  compo- 
nent part  or  ingredient;  (B)  which  is  pro- 
duced for  introduction  into  trade  or  com- 
merce; (C)  which  has  intrinsic  economic 
value;  and  (D)  which  is  intended  for  sale  or 
lease  to  persons  for  commercial  or  personal 
use;  the  term  does  not  include  human 
tissue,  blood  and  blood  products,  or  organs 
unless  specifically  recognized  as  a  product 
pursuant  to  State  law; 

(16)  "product  seller"  means  a  person  who, 
in  the  course  of  a  business  conducted  for 
that  purpose,  sells,  distributes,  leases,  pre- 
pares, blends,  packages,  labels,  or  otherwise 
is  involved  in  placing  a  product  in  the 
stream  of  commerce,  or  who  installs,  repairs 
or  maii^tains  the  harm-causing  aspect  of  a 
product:  the  term  does  not  include— 

(A)  a  teller  or  lessor  of  real  property; 

(B)  a  provider  of  professional  services  in 
any  case  in  which  the  sale  or  use  of  a  prod- 
uct is  incidental  to  the  transaction  and  the 
essence  of  the  transaction  is  the  furnishing 
of  judgment,  skill,  or  services;  or 

(C)  aay  person  who— 

(i)  acts  in  only  a  financial  capacity  with 
respect  to  the  sale  of  a  product;  and 

(ii)  leases  a  product  under  a  lease  arrange- 
ment in  which  the  selection,  possession, 
maintenance,  and  operation  of  the  product 
are  controlled  by  a  person  other  than  the 
lessor;  and 

(17)  "State"  means  any  State  of  the 
United  States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin 
Islands,  Guam,  American  Samoa,  the  North- 
ern Mariana  Islands,  the  Trust  Territory  of 
the  Pacific  Islands,  and  any  other  territory 
or  possession  of  the  United  States,  or  any 
political  subdivision  thereof. 


(b)(1)  The  lost  income  taken  into  account 
under  subsection  (aXllXB)  of  this  section 
shall  be  reduced  by  the  amount  of  all  Feder- 
al, State,  and  local  income  taxes  and  any 
Social  Security  or  other  payroll  taxes  which 
would  be  applicable  to  such  income,  but 
which  would  not  be  applicable  to  compensa- 
tion paid  under  this  Act. 

(2)  Where  harm  occurs  in  circumstances 
that  might  entitle  a  claimant  to  benefits  (in- 
cluding workers'  compensation  benefits) 
which  would  reduce  the  amount  of  the 
claimant's  net  economic  loss  in  accordance 
with  subsection  (aXll)  of  this  section  and  it 
caimot  reasonably,  within  any  reasonable 
extension  of  such  time,  be  determined 
whether  or  in  what  amount  such  benefits 
will  be  payable,  the  defendant  shall  place  in 
an  interest-bearing  escrow  account  that  por- 
tion of  the  economic  loss  which  the  defend- 
ant reasonably  anticipates  the  claimant  will 
receive  from  collateral  -  sources,  until  the 
claimant's  right  to  such  benefits  and  the 
amount  of  such  lienef its  finally  has  been  de- 
termined under  applicable  law. 

(3)(A)  The  total  amount  of  compensation 
for  economic  loss  paid  or  payable  to  a  claim- 
ant from  any  other  source  shall,  for  pur- 
poses of  subsection  (a)(ll)  of  this  section,  be 
reduced  by  the  amount  of  legal  fees  and 
other  costs  incurred  by  the  claimant  in  col- 
lecting such  compensation. 

(B)  Attorney's  fees  may  be  on  a  contin- 
gent basis  but,  for  the  purposes  of  subsec- 
tion (aXll)  of  this  section,  shall  be  calculat- 
ed solely  on  the  basis  of  an  hourly  rate 
which  should  not  exceed  that  which  is  con- 
sidered acceptable  in  the  community  in 
which  the  attorney  practices,  considering 
the  attorney's  qualifications  and  experience 
and  the  complexity  of  the  case. 

(4)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  by  any 
provision  of  Federal  law,  no  program  of 
compensation,  whether  public  or  private, 
the  benefits  of  which  would  be  deducted 
from  a  claimant's  economic  loss  in  order  to 
calculate  net  economic  loss  under  subsection 
(aXll)  of  this  section,  may  make  payment 
of  benefits  secondary  to  payment  of  net  eco- 
nomic loss  by  a  defendant  under  this  Act. 

PREXMPTION 

Sec  103.  (a)  This  Act  governs  any  civil 
action  brought  against  a  manufacturer  or 
product  seller,  on  any  theory,  for  harm 
caused  by  a  product.  A  civil  action  brought 
against  a  manufacturer  or  product  seller  for 
loss  or  damage  to  a  product  itself  or  for 
conunercial  loss  is  not  subject  to  this  Act 
and  shall  be  governed  by  applicable  com- 
mercial or  contract  law. 

(b)  This  Act  supersedes  any  State  law  re- 
garding recovery  for  harm  caused  by  a  prod- 
uct only  to  the  extent  that  this  Act  estab- 
lishes a  rule  of  law  applicable  to  any  such 
recovery.  Any  issue  arising  under  this  Act 
that  is  not  governed  by  any  such  rule  of  law 
shall  be  governed  by  applicable  State  or 
Federal  law. 

(c)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed 
to— 

(1)  waive  or  affect  any  defense  of  sover- 
eigri  immunity  asserted  by  any  State  under 
any  provision  of  law; 

(2)  supersede  suiy  Federal  law,  except  the 
Federal  Employees  Compensation  Act; 

(3)  waive  or  affect  any  defense  of  sover- 
eign immunity  asserted  by  the  United 
States; 

(4)  affect  the  applicability  of  any  provi- 
sion of  the  Foreign  Sovereign  Immunities 
Act  of  1976  (28  U.S.C.  1602  et  seq.); 

(5)  preempt  State  choice-of-law  rules  with 
respect  to  claims  brought  by  a  foreign 
nation  or  a  citizen  of  a  foreign  nation; 
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(6)  affect  the  right  of  any  court  to  trans- 
fer venue  or  to  apply  the  law  of  a  foreign 
nation  or  to  dism^  a  claim  of  a  foreign 
nation  or  of  a  citizen  of  a  foreign  nation  on 
the  ground  of  inconvenient  forum;  or 

(7)  supersede  any  statutory  or  common 
law,  including  an  action  to  abate  a  nuisance, 
that  authorizes  a  State  or  person  to  insti- 
tute an  action  for  civil  damages  or  civil  pen- 
alties, cleanup  costs,  injunctions,  restitu- 
tion, cost  recovery,  punitive  damages,  or  any 
other  form  of  relief  resulting  from  contami- 
nation or  pollution  of  the  environment,  or 
the  threat  of  such  contamination  or  pollu- 
tion. 

(d)  As  used  in  this  section,  "environment" 
has  the  meaning  given  to  such  term  in  sec- 
tion 101(14)  of  the  Comprehensive  Environ- 
mental Response,  Compensation,  and  Liabil- 
ity Act  of  1980  (42  U.S.C.  9601(14)). 

(e)  This  Act  shall  be  construed  and  ap- 
plied after  consideration  of  its  legislative 
history  to  promote  uniformity  of  law  in  the 
various  jurisdictions. 

JURISDICTION  OF  FEDERAL  COURTS 

Sec.  104.  The  district  courts  of  the  United 
States  shall  not  have  jurisdiction  over  any 
civil  action  pursusuit  to  this  Act,  based  on 
section  1331  or  1337  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code. 

EFFECTIVE  DATE 

Sec  105.  (a)  This  Act  shall  take  effect 
ninety  days  after  the  date  of  its  enactment 
and  shall  apply  to  all  civil  actions  pursuant 
to  this  Act  commenced  on  or  after  such 
date,  including  any  action  in  which  the 
harm  or  the  conduct  which  caused  the  harm 
occurred  before  the  effective  date  of  this 
Act. 

(b)  If  any  provision  of  this  Act  would 
shorten  the  period  during  which  a  manufac- 
turer or  product  seller  would  otherwise  be 
exposed  to  liability,  the  claimant  may,  not- 
withstanding the  otherwise  applicable  time 
period,  bring  any  civil  action  pursuant  to 
this  Act  within  one  year  after  the  effective 
date  of  this  Act. 

Title  II 

expedited  product  liability  settlements 

Sec  201.  (a)  Any  claimant  may  bring  a 
civil  action  for  damages  against  a  person  for 
harm  caused  by  a  product  pursuant  to  appli- 
cable State  law,  except  to  the  extent  such 
law  is  superseded  by  this  title. 

(b)  Any  claimant  may,  in  addition  to  any 
claim  for  relief  made  in  accordance  with 
State  law,  include  in  such  claimant's  com- 
plaint an  offer  of  settlement  for  a  specific 
dollar  amount. 

(c)  The  defendant  may  make  an  offer  of 
settlement  for  a  specific  dollar  amount 
within  60  days  after  service  of  the  claim- 
ant's complaint  or  within  the  time  p»ermit- 
ted  pursuant  to  State  law  for  a  resp>onsive 
pleading,  whichever  is  longer,  except  that  if 
such  pleading  includes  a  motion  to  dismiss 
in  accordance  with  applicable  law,  the  de- 
fendant may  tender  such  relief  to  the  claim- 
ant within  10  days  after  the  court's  determi- 
nation regarding  such  motion. 

(d)  In  any  case  in  which  an  offer  of  settle- 
ment is  made  under  subsection  (b)  or  (c)  of 
this  section,  the  court  may,  upon  motion 
made  prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  applica- 
ble period  for  response,  enter  an  order  ex- 
tending such  period.  Any  such  order  shall 
contain  a  schedule  for  discovery  of  evidence 
material  to  the  issue  of  the  appropriate 
amount  of  relief,  and  shall  not  extend  such 
period  for  more  than  60  days.  Any  such 
motion  shall  be  accompanied  by  a  support- 
ing affidavit  of  the  moving  party  setting 
forth  the  reasons  why  such  extension  is  nec- 


essary to  promote  the  interests  of  justice 
and  stating  that  the  information  likely  to  be 
discovered  is  material,  and  is  not,  after  rea- 
sonable inquiry,  otherwise  available  to  the 
moving  party. 

(e)  If  the  defendant,  as  offeree,  does  not 
accept  the  offer  of  settlement  made  by  a 
claimant  in  accordance  with  subsection  (b) 
of  this  section  withm  the  time  permitted 
pursuant  to  State  law  for  a  responsive 
pleading  or.  if  such  pleading  mcludes  a 
motion  to  dismiss  in  accordance  with  appli- 
cable law,  within  30  days  after  the  court's 
determination  regarding  such  motion,  and  a 
verdict  is  entered  m  such  action  equal  to  or 
greater  than  the  specific  dollar  amount  of 
such  offer  of  settlement,  the  court  shall 
enter  judgment  against  the  defendant  and 
shall  include  in  such  judgment  an  amount 
for  the  claimant's  reasonable  attorney's  fees 
and  costs.  Such  fees  shall  be  offset  against 
any  fees  owed  by  the  claimant  to  the  claim- 
ant's attorney  by  reason  of  the  verdict. 

(f)  If  the  claimant,  as  offeree,  does  not 
accept  the  offer  of  settlement  made  by  a  de- 
fendant in  accordance  with  subsection  (c)  of 
this  section  within  30  days  after  the  date  on 
which  such  offer  is  made  and  a  verdict  is  en- 
tered in  such  action  equal  to  or  less  than 
the  specific  dollar  amount  of  such  offer  of 
settlement,  the  court  shall  reduce  the 
amount  of  the  verdict  in  such  action  by  an 
amount  equal  to  the  reasonable  attorney's 
fees  and  costs  owed  by  the  defendant  to  the 
defendant's  attorney  by  reason  of  the  ver- 
dict, except  that  the  amount  of  such  reduc- 
tion shall  not  exceed  that  portion  of  the 
verdict  which  is  allocable  to  non-economic 
loss  and  economic  loss  for  which  the  claim- 
ant has  received  or  will  receive  collateral 
benefits. 

(g)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  attorney's 
fees  shall  be  calculated  on  the  basis  of  an 
hourly  rate  which  should  not  exceed  that 
which  is  considered  acceptable  in  the  com- 
munity in  which  the  attorney  practices,  con- 
sidering the  attorney's  qualifications  and 
experience  and  the  complexity  of  the  case. 

alternative  dispute  RESOLITTION  PROCEDiniES 

Sec.  202.  (a)  In  lieu  of  or  in  addition  to 
making  an  offer  of  settlement  under  section 
201  of  this  title,  a  claimant  or  defendant 
may,  within  the  time  permitted  for  the 
making  of  such  an  offer  under  section  201 
of  this  title,  offer  to  proceed  pursuant  to 
any  voluntary  alternative  dispute  resolution 
procedure  established  or  recognized  under 
the  law  of  the  State  in  which  the  civil 
action  for  damages  for  harm  caused  by  a 
product  is  brought  or  under  the  rules  of  the 
court  in  which  such  action  is  maintained. 

(b)  If  the  offeree  refuses  to  proceed  pursu- 
ant to  such  alternative  dispute  resolution 
procedure  and  the  court  determines  that 
such  refusal  was  unreasonable  or  not  in 
good  faith,  the  court  shall  assess  reasonable 
attorney's  fees  and  costs  against  the  offeree. 

(c)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  there 
shall  be  created  a  rebuttable  presumption 
that  a  refusal  by  an  offeree  to  proceed  pur- 
suant to  such  alternative  dispute  resolution 
procedure  was  unreasonable  or  not  in  good 
faith,  if  a  verdict  is  rendered  in  favor  of  the 
offeror. 

Title  III 
CIVIL  actions 
Sec.  301.  A  person  seeking  to  recover  for 
harm  caused  by  a  product  may  bring  a  civil 
action  against  the  product's  manufacturer 
or  product  seller  pursuant  to  applicable 
State  or  Federal  law,  except  to  the  extent 
such  law  is  superseded  by  this  Act. 
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303.  (a)  HotwlUuUndlng  the  provl- 
I  of  McUon  901  of  this  UUe.  In  any  civil 
actton  for  bans  cauaed  by  a  product,  a  prod- 
uct Idler  othar  than  a  manufacttirer  Is 
liable  to  a  daimant.  only  if  the  claimant  es- 
tabUdMB  by  a  preptmderance  of  the  evi- 
denoe  that — 

(IXA)  tbe  Indhrldual  product  unit  which 
aUecedly  cauaed  the  harm  complained  of 
waa  aold  by  the  defendant;  (B)  the  product 
aeller  failed  to  exerdae  reasonable  care  with 
reapect  to  the  product:  and  (C)  such  failure 
to  exerdae  reaaonable  care  was  a  proximate 
caue  of  tbe  claimant's  harm;  or 

(3XA)  the  product  aeller  made  an  express 
warranty.  Independent  of  any  express  war- 
nnty  made  by  a  manufacturer  as  to  the 
aame  product;  (B)  tbe  product  failed  to  con- 
fonn  to  the  warranty;  and  (C)  the  failure  of 
the  product  to  oonfonn  to  the  warranty 
cauaed  the  claimant's  harm. 

(bXl)  In  detennlnlnc  whether  a  product 
aeller  la  subject  to  liability  under  subsection 
(aXl)  of  thia  aeetktn.  the  trier  of  fact  may 
mnatitrr  the  effect  of  the  conduct  of  the 
product  aeller  with  respect  to  the  construc- 
tion, lospectlon.  or  condition  of  the  product. 
and  any  faOure  of  the  product  seller  to  pass 
on  adequate  warainga  or  instructions  from 
the  product's  manufacturer  about  the  dan- 
gers and  i»oper  uae  of  the  product. 

(2)  A  i»oduct  seller  shall  not  be  liable  in  a 
dvQ  action  subject  to  this  title  based  upon 
an  alleged  failure  to  provide  warnings  or  in- 
structions unless  the  claimant  establishes 
thM.  when  the  product  left  the  possession 
and  control  of  the  product  seller,  the  prod- 
uct aeller  failed— 

(A)  to  provide  to  the  person  to  whom  the 
product  aeller  relinquished  possession  and 
oontiol  of  the  product  any  pamphlets,  book- 
teta,  labela,  inserts,  or  other  written  wam- 
inga  or  instructions  received  while  the  prod- 
uct was  in  the  product  seller's  possession 
and  control:  or 

(B)  to  make  reasonable  efforts  to  provide 
uaers  with  those  warnings  and  instructions 
which  it  received  after  the  product  left  its 
poaacMlon  and  control. 

(3)  A  i^oduct  seller  shall  not  be  liable  in  a 
dvU  action  subject  to  this  title  except  for 
breach  of  express  warranty  where  there  was 
no  reaaonable  opportunity  to  insp>ect  the 
product  in  a  manner  which  would  or  should, 
in  tbe  exercise  of  reasonable  care,  have  re- 
vealed the  aspect  of  the  product  which  al- 
legedly cauaed  the  claimant's  harm. 

(c)  A  product  seller  shall  be  treated  as  the 
manufacturer  of  a  product  and  shall  be 
liable  for  harm  to  the  claimant  caused  by  a 
product  as  if  it  were  the  manufacturer  of 
the  product  if — 

(1)  the  manufacturer  is  not  subject  to 
aervice  of  procesa  under  the  laws  of  any 
Gttate  in  which  the  action  might  have  been 
brought;  or 

(3)  the  court  determines  that  the  claimant 
would  be  unable  to  enforce  a  Judgment 
against  the  manufacturer, 
umpoaif  STAinMaDS  roa  award  or  ptmrrrvx 


Sbc  303.  (a)  Punitive  damages  may.  if  oth- 
erwlae  permitted  by  applicable  law.  be 
awarded  in  any  dvil  action  subject  to  this 
title  to  any  claimant  who  establishes  by 
dear  and  convincing  evidence  that  the  harm 
suffered  was  the  result  of  conduct  manifest- 
ing a  manufacturer's  or  product  seller's  con- 
adouB.  flagrant  indifference  to  the  safety  of 
thoae  persons  who  might  be  harmed  by  a 
product.  A  failure  to  exercise  reasonable 
care  in  chooaing  among  alternative  product 


designs,  formulations.  Instructions  or  warn- 
ings is  not  of  itself  such  conduct.  Except  as 
provided  in  subsection  (b)  of  this  section, 
punitive  damages  may  not  be  awarded  in 
the  absence  of  a  compensatory  award. 

(b)  In  any  civil  action  in  which  the  alleged 
barm  to  the  clainumt  is  death  and  the  appli- 
oable  State  law  provides,  or  has  been  con- 
strued to  provide,  for  damages  only  punitive 
in  nature,  a  defendant  may  be  liable  for  any 
such  damages  regardless  of  whether  a  claim 
is  asserted  under  this  section.  The  recovery 
Of  any  such  damages  shall  not  bar  a  claim 
under  this  section. 

(c)(1)  Punitive  damages  shall  not  be 
■warded  pursuant  to  this  section  against  a 
manufacturer  or  product  seller  which 
caused  the  claimant's  harm  where— 

(A)  the  drug  (as  defined  in  section 
301(g)<l)  of  the  Federal  Pood,  Drug,  and 
Cosmetic  Act  (21  U.S.C.  321(g)(1))  or  medi- 
cal device  (as  defined  under  section  201(h) 
of  the  Federal  Pood.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic 
Act  (21  U.S.C.  321(h))  was  subject  to  pre- 
marlcet  approval  by  the  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration with  respect  to  the  safety  of 
the  formulation  or  performance  of  the 
aspect  of  such  drug  or  device  which  caused 
the  claimant's  harm  or  the  adequacy  of  the 
packaging  or  labeling  of  such  drug  or  device, 
and  such  drug  was  approved  by  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration:  or 

(B)  the  drug  is  generally  recognized  as 
safe  and  effective  pursuant  to  conditions  es- 
tablished by  the  Food  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion and  applicable  regulations,  including 
packaging  and  labeling  regulations. 

The  provisions  of  this  paragraph  shall  not 
apply  in  any  case  in  which  the  defendant 
Withheld  from  or  misrepresented  to  the 
Pood  and  Drug  Administration  or  any  other 
agency  or  official  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment information  that  is  material  and  rele- 
vant to  the  performance  of  such  drug  or 
device. 

(2)  Punitive  damages  shall  not  be  awarded 
pursuant  to  this  section  against  a  manufac- 
turer of  an  aircraft  which  caused  the  claim- 
ant's harm  where— 

(A)  such  aircraft  was  subject  to  pre- 
market  certification  by  the  Federal  Aviation 
Administration  with  respect  to  the  safety  of 
the  design  or  performance  of  the  aspect  of 
auch  aircraft  which  caused  the  claimant's 
harm  or  the  adequacy  of  the  warnings  re- 
garding the  operation  or  maintenance  of 
auch  aircraft;  and 

(B)  the  aircraft  was  certified  by  the  Feder- 
al Aviation  Administration  under  the  Feder- 
al Aviation  Act  of  1958  (49  App.  U.S.C.  1301 
•tseq.). 

The  provisions  of  this  paragraph  shall  not 
apply  in  any  case  in  which  the  defendant 
Withheld  from  or  misrepresented  to  the 
Federal  Aviation  Administration  informa- 
tion that  is  material  and  relevant  to  the  per- 
formance or  the  maintenace  or  oiieration  of 
auch  aircraft. 

UMIPORM  TIME  LIMITATIONS  ON  LIABILITY 

Sec.  304.  (a)  Any  civil  action  subject  to 
this  title  shall  be  barred  unless  the  com- 
plaint is  filed  within  two  years  of  the  time 
the  claimant  discovered  or.  in  the  exercise 
Qf  reasonable  care,  should  have  discovered 
the  harm  and  its  cause,  except  that  any 
auch  action  of  a  person  under  legal  disabil- 
ity may  be  filed  within  two  years  after  the 
disability  ceases.  If  the  commencement  of 
•uch  an  action  is  stayed  or  enjoined,  the 
running  of  the  statute  of  limitations  under 
this  section  shall  be  suspended  for  the 
period  of  the  stay  or  injunction. 

(bHl)  Any  civil  action  subject  to  this  title 
shall  be  barred  If  a  product  which  is  a  cap- 


ital good  is  alleged  to  have  caused  harm 
which  is  not  a  toxic  harm  unless  the  com- 
plaint is  served  and  filed  within  twenty-five 
yeara  ^ter  the  time  of  delivery  of  the  prod- 
uct. 

(2XA)  With  respect  to  any  good  other 
than  a  capital  good,  a  manufacturer  or 
product  seller  shall  not  be  subject  to  liabil- 
ity to  a  claimant  for  harm  caused  by  a  prod- 
uct in  any  civil  action  subject  to  thia  title  if 
the  manufacturer  proves,  by  a  preponder- 
ance Of  the  evidence,  that  the  harm  was 
caused  after  the  product's  useful  safe  life. 

(B)  A  manufacturer  or  product  seller  may 
be  subject  to  liability  for  harm  caused  by  a 
product  after  its  useful  safe  life  if— 

(i)  the  manufacturer  has  warranted  that 
the  pnoduct  can  be  utilized  safely  for  a  time 
longer  than  the  useful  safe  life; 

(11)  the  manufacturer  intentionally  mis- 
represents facts  about  the  product  or  inten- 
tionally conceals  information  about  the 
product  and  that  concealment  was  the  prox- 
imate cause  of  the  claimant's  harm;  or 

(Hi)  the  harm  was  caused  by  exposure  to  a 
product,  which  exposure  first  occurred 
within  the  useful  safe  life  of  the  product, 
even  though  the  harm  did  not  manifest 
itself  antil  after  such  useful  safe  life. 

(C)  In  any  civil  action  brought  pursuant 
to  thia  paragraph,  there  is  a  presumption 
that  the  harm  was  caused  after  the  useful 
safe  life  of  the  product  if  the  harm  was 
caused  more  than  ten  years  after  the  time 
of  delivery  of  the  product.  Such  presump- 
tion may  be  rebutteid  by  a  preponderance  of 
the  evidence. 

(3)  A  motor  vehicle,  vessel,  aircraft,  or 
railroad  used  primarily  to  transport  passen- 
gers for  hire  shall  not  be  subject  to  the  pro- 
visiona  of  this  subsection. 

(4)  As  used  in  this  subsection— 

(A)  the  term  "time  of  delivery"  means  the 
time  When  a  product  is  delivered  to  its  first 
purchaser  or  lessee  who  was  not  involved  in 
the  business  of  manufacturing  or  selling 
such  product  or  using  it  as  a  component 
part  <k  another  product  to  be  sold;  and 

(B)  a  product's  "useful  safe  life"  begins  at 
the  time  of  the  first  use  of  the  product  fol- 
lowing delivery  and  extends  for  the  time 
during  which  the  product  would  normally 
be  likely  to  perform  or  be  stored,  or  both,  in 
a  safe  manner. 

(c)  As  used  in  this  section,  the  term— 

(1)  "capital  good"  means  any  product,  or 
any  component  of  any  such  product,  which 
is  of  a  character  subject  to  allowance  for  de- 
preciation under  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  19S4,  and  which  was— 

(A)  Used  in  a  trade  or  business; 

(B)  held  for  the  production  of  income;  or 

(C)  tBOld  or  donated  to  a  governmental  or 
private  entity  for  the  production  of  goods, 
for  training,  for  demonstration,  or  other 
similar  purposes;  and 

(2)  "toxic  harm"  means  harm  which  is 
functional  impairment,  illness,  or  death  of  a 
human  being  resulting  from  exposure  to  an 
object,  substance,  mixture,  raw  material  or 
physical  agent  of  particular  chemical  com- 
position. 

(d)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  affect  the 
right  of  any  person  who  is  subject  to  liabil- 
ity for  harm  under  this  Act  to  seek  and 
obtain  contribution  or  indemnity  from  any 
other  person  who  is  responsible  for  such 
harm, 

RECORD  RETENTION 

Sec,  305.  (a)  Any  claimant  and  any  person 
who  Is  a  party  to  a  civil  action  subject  to 
this  title  who  anticipates  bringing  such  an 
action,  or  who  has  notice  that  he  or  she 


may  be  made  a  party  to  such  an  action, 
shall  retain  all  material,  documents  and 
other  data  (including,  in  the  case  of  the 
claimant,  the  product  alleged  to  have 
caused  the  claimant's  harm)  within  such 
person's  possession,  custody  or  (x>ntrol  that 
are  relevant  or  may  lead  to  the  discovery  of 
evidence  relevant  to  the  claim  or  action. 

(b)  In  any  civil  action  subject  to  this  title, 
if  the  court  determines  that  a  party  has 
willfully  disposed  of.  destroyed,  concealed, 
altered  or  removed  any  material,  document 
or  data  in  violation  of  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section  or  any  State  or  Federal  rule,  regula- 
tion or  statute  requiring  the  retention  of 
such  material,  dociunent  or  data,  there  shall 
be  a  rebuttable  presumption  that  the  facts 
to  which  the  material,  document  or  data 
relate  are  established  in  a  manner  adverse 
to  the  position  of  the  party  who  has  com- 
mitted the  violation.  The  court  shall  assess 
a  civil  penalty  against  such  party  in  an  ap- 
propriate amount  not  less  than  $1,000  and 
order  such  party  to  pay  the  other  party's 
costs,  including  reasonable  attorney's  fees. 
Incurred  in  proving  the  violation. 

(c)  In  any  other  civil  action  subject  to  this 
title,  in  which  the  court  determines  that  a 
party  has  nonwillfully  violated  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  or  any  State  or  Federal 
rule,  regulation  or  statute  requiring  the  re- 
tention of  such  material,  document  or  data, 
and  that  no  other  meajis  are  available  to  es- 
tablish the  facts  to  which  the  unavailable 
material,  document  or  data  relate,  the  court 
may,  in  the  interest  of  justice,  establish  a 
rebuttable  presumption  that  the  facts  to 
which  the  material,  document  or  data  relate 
are,  for  the  purposes  of  such  action,  estab- 
lished in  a  maimer  adverse  to  the  party  who 
has  committed  the  violation. 

UNirORM  STANDARDS  FOR  OrPSETT  OF  WORKERS' 
COMPENSATION  BENEFITS 

Sec.  306.  (a)  In  any  civil  action  subject  to 
this  title  in  which  damages  are  sought  for 
harm  for  which  the  i>erson  injured  is  or 
would  have  been  entitled  to  receive  compen- 
sation under  any  State  or  Federal  workers' 
compensation  law.  any  damages  awarded 
shall  be  reduced  by  the  sum  of  the  amount 
paid  as  workers'  compensation  benefits  for 
such  harm  and  the  present  value  of  all 
workers'  compensation  benefits  to  which 
the  employee  is  or  would  be  entitled  for 
such  harm.  The  determination  of  workers' 
comr>ensation  benefits  by  the  trier  of  fact  in 
a  civil  action  subject  to  this  title  shall  have 
no  binding  effect  on  and  shall  not  be  used  as 
evidence  in  any  other  proceeding. 

(b)  In  any  civil  action  subject  to  this  title 
in  which  damages  are  sought  for  harm  for 
which  the  person  injured  is  entitled  to  re- 
ceive compensation  under  any  State  or  Fed- 
eral workers'  compensation  law,  the  action 
shall,  on  application  of  the  claimant  made 
at  claimant's  sole  discretion,  l>e  stayed  until 
such  time  as  the  full  amount  payable  as 
workers'  compensation  benefits  has  been  fi- 
nally determined  under  such  workers'  com- 
pensation law. 

(cKl)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (2) 
of  this  subsection,  unless  the  manufacturer 
or  product  seller  has  expressly  agreed  to  In- 
demnify or  hold  an  employer  harmless  for 
harm  to  an  employee  caused  by  a  product, 
neither  the  employer  nor  the  workers'  com- 
pensation insurance  carrier  of  the  employer 
shall  have  a  right  of  subrogation,  contribu- 
tion, or  implied  Indemnity  against  the  man- 
ufacturer or  product  seller  or  a  lien  against 
the  claimant's  recovery  from  the  manufac- 
turer or  product  seller  if  the  harm  is  one  for 
which  a  civil  action  for  harm  caused  by  a 


product  may  be  brought  pursuant  to  this 
Act. 

(2)  Paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection  shall 
not  apply  to  any  civil  action  involving  work- 
places covered  by  a  State-operated  worker's 
compensation  insurance  fund,  if  the  State 
had  adopted,  prior  to  June  3,  I9S6,  a  statute 
eliminating  workers'  compensation  subroga- 
tion liens  in  cases  where  the  claimant's  em- 
ployer or  coemployee  has  been  found  to  be 
at  fault. 

(d)  In  any  civil  action  subject  to  this  title 
in  which  damages  are  sought  for  harm  for 
which  the  person  injured  Is  or  would  have 
been  entitled  to  receive  compensation  under 
any  State  or  Federal  workers'  compensation 
law,  no  third-party  tortfeasor  may  maintain 
any  action  for  implied  indenuiity  or  contri- 
bution against  the  employer,  any  coem- 
ployee or  the  exclusive  representative  of  the 
person  who  was  injured. 

(e)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed 
to  affect  any  provision  of  a  State  or  Federal 
workers'  compensation  law  which  prohibits 
a  person  who  Is  or  would  have  been  entitled 
to  receive  compensation  under  any  such 
law.  or  any  other  person  whose  claim  is  or 
would  have  been  derivative  from  such  a 
claim,  from  recovering  for  harm  caused  by  a 
product  in  any  action  other  than  a  workers' 
compensation  claim  against  a  present  or 
former  employer  or  workers'  compensation 
Insurer  of  the  employer,  any  coemployee  or 
the  exclusive  representative  of  the  person 
who  was  Injured.  Any  action  other  tham 
such  a  workers'  compensation  claim  shall  be 
prohibited,  except  that  nothing  in  this  Act 
shall  be  construed  to  affect  any  State  or 
Federal  workers'  compensation  law  which 
permits  recovery  based  on  a  claim  of  an  in- 
tentional tort  by  the  employer  or  coem- 
ployee, where  the  claimant's  harm  was 
caused  by  such  an  intentional  tort. 

(f)  Without  regard  to  when  the  harm 
giving  rise  to  the  claim  occurred,  the  provi- 
sions of  this  section  shall  not  apply  to  any 
person  subject  to  or  covered  by  the  Long- 
shore and  Harbor  Workers'  Compensation 
Act  (33  U.S.C.  901  et  seq.). 

SEVERAL  LIABILITY  FOR  NONECONOMIC  DAMAGES 

Sec.  307.  (a)  In  any  product  liability 
action,  the  liability  of  each  defendant  for 
noneconomic  damages  shall  be  several  only 
and  shall  not  be  joint.  Each  defendant  shall 
be  liable  only  for  the  amount  of  noneco- 
nomic damages  allocated  to  such  defendant 
in  direct  proportion  to  such  defendant's  per- 
centage of  responsibility  as  determined 
under  subsection  (b)  of  this  section.  A  sepa- 
rate judgment  shall  be  rendered  against 
such  defendant  for  that  amount. 

(b)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  trier 
of  fact  shall  determine  the  proportion  of  re- 
sponsibility of  each  party  for  the  claimant's 
harm. 

(c)  As  used  in  this  section,  the  term- 

(1)  "noneconomic  damages"  means  subjec- 
tive, nonmonetary  losses  including,  but  not 
limited  to,  pain,  suffering,  inconvenience, 
mental  suffering,  emotional  distress,  loss  of 
society  and  companionship,  loss  of  consorti- 
um, injury  to  reputation  and  humiliation: 
the  term  does  not  include  objectively  verifi- 
able monetary  losses  including,  but  not  lim- 
ited to,  medical  expenses,  loss  of  earnings, 
burial  costs,  loss  of  use  of  property,  costs  of 
repair  or  replacement,  costs  of  obtaining 
substitute  domestic  services,  rehabilitation 
and  training  expenses,  loss  of  employment 
or  loss  of  business  or  employment  opportu- 
nities; and 

(2)  "product  liability  action"  includes  any 
action  involving  a  claim,  third-party  claim. 


cross-claim,  counterclaim  or  contribution 
claim  in  a  civil  action  in  which  a  manufac- 
turer or  product  seller  is  found  liable  for 
harm  caused  by  a  product. 

DEFENSES  INVOLVING  INTOXICATING  ALCOHOL 
OR  DRUGS 

Sec.  308.  (a)  In  any  civil  action  subject  to 
this  Act  in  which  all  defendants  are  manu- 
facturers or  product  sellers,  a  manufacturer 
or  product  seller  may  asseri  in  complete  de- 
fense of  such  action  that  the  claimant  was 
under  tbe  influence  of  intoxicating  alcohol 
or  any  drug  and  that  such  condition  was 
more  than  50  per  centum  responsible  for 
such  claimant's  harm. 

(b)  In  any  civil  action  subject  to  this  Act 
in  which  not  all  defendants  are  manufactur- 
ers or  product  sellers  and  the  trier  of  fact 
determines  that  no  liability  exists  against 
those  defendants  who  are  not  manufactur- 
ers or  product  sellers,  the  court  shall  enter  a 
Judgment  notwithstanding  the  verdict  in 
favor  of  any  defendant  which  is  a  manufac- 
turer or  product  seller  if  it  is  proved  that 
the  claimant  was  under  the  influence  of  in- 
toxicating alcohol  or  any  drug  and  that 
such  condition  was  more  than  50  per 
(%ntum  responsible  for  such  claimant's 
harm. 

(c)(1)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  de- 
termination of  whether  a  person  was  under 
the  influence  of  intoxicating  alcohol  shall 
be  made  pursuant  to  applicable  State  law. 

(2)  As  used  in  this  section,  the  term 
"drug"  means  any  non-over-the-counter 
drug  which  has  not  been  prescribed  by  a 
physician  for  use  by  the  claimant. 

Title  IV 

PRODOCT  LIABILITY  INSURANCE  REPORTING 

Sec.  401.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Commerce 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  "the  Secretary") 
shall  provide  to  the  Congress  before  June  30 
of  each  year  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act  a  report  analyzing  the  impact  of 
this  Act  on  insurers  which  issue  product  li- 
ability insurance  either  separately  or  in  con- 
junction with  other  Insurance:  and  on  self- 
insurers,  captive  insurers  and  risk  retention 
groups. 

(b)  To  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  Secretary  shall  collect  from  each 
insurer  all  data  considered  necessary  by  the 
Secretary  to  present  and  analyze  fully  the 
impact  of  this  Act  on  such  insurers. 

(c)  Within  one  hundred  and  twenty  days 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the 
Secretary  shall  issue  such  regulations  as 
may  be  necessary  to  implement  the  pur- 
poses, and  carry  out  the  provisions,  of  this 
section.  Such  regulations  shall  be  promul- 
gated in  accordance  with  section  553  of  title 
5.  United  States  Code.  Such  regulations 
shall- 

(1)  require  the  reporting  of  information 
sufficiently  comprehensive  to  make  possible 
a  full  evaluation  of  the  impact  of  this  Act 
on  such  insurers: 

(2)  specify  the  information  to  be  provided 
by  such  insurers  and  the  format  of  such  in- 
formation, taking  into  account  methods  to 
minimize  the  paperwork  and  cost  burdens 
on  such  insurers  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment; and 

(3)  provide,  to  the  maximum  extent  prac- 
ticable, that  such  information  is  obtained 
from  existing  sources,  including,  but  not 
limited  to.  State  insurance  commissioners, 
recognized  insurance  statistical  agendes, 
the  Administrative  Office  of  the  United 
States  Courts  and  the  National  Center  for 
State  Courts. 
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By  Mr.  DURiaraERGER: 

8.  86V.  A  bill  to  continue  the  existing 
temponry  duty-free  treatment  of  cer- 
tain OMTse  wools  until  the  close  of  De- 
cember 31,  1992:  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 


'  or  CXXTAIM  COARSE  WOOLS 

•  llr.  DURENBERGESl.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, today  I  am  introducing  legisla- 
tion to  continue  the  existing  tempo- 
rary duty-free  treatment  of  certain 
coarae  wooli  until  December  31.  1992. 
This  duty  suq>enslon.  which  was  first 
initiated  In  1977.  is  noncontroversial. 
In  fact,  it  is  supported  by  the  Ameri- 
can Textile  Manufacturing  Institute. 

Wools  of  grade  46  or  less  are  cur- 
rently not  produced  in  the  United 
States.  Therefore,  domestic  manufac- 
turers of  carpets  and  rugs— for  exam- 
ple, the  Faribault  Woolen  Mill  in  Fari- 
bault. MN— must  import  these  grades 
of  wool  for  production. 

American  wool  grower  are  currently 
attempting  to  raise  sheep  that  yield 
coarse  wools.  Until  a  domestic  source 
is  available,  however.  I  believe  that 
the  import  tariff  for  wools  of  46  grade 
or  lower  should  be  temporarily  siis- 
pended.* 


By  Mr.  Mr.  McCLURE  (for  him- 
self and  Mr.  Simon): 
S.  668.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Bela 
Karolyi;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

HKLIKP  or  BXLA  KAKOLYI 

Mr.  McCLURK  Mr.  President,  few 
of  us  will  ever  forget  the  thrill  of 
watching  a  yoiuig  Rumanian  gymnast 
named  Nadia  Comaneci  who  captured 
the  hearts  of  the  entire  world  during 
the  1976  Oljrmpics.  However,  probably 
few  of  us  will  remember  the  name  of 
Nadia  Comaneci's  coach  who  defected 
to  the  West  and  was  granted  political 
asyliun  in  this  country  on  June  17, 
1983.  That  man  is  Bela  Karolyi. 

In  1984,  the  world's  attention  was 
once  again  turned  to  the  floor  mats 
and  parallel  bars  at  the  Olypmics 
where  a  tiny  girl  from  West  Virginia, 
Mary  Lou  Retton.  brought  home  the 
gold  for  America.  Mary  Lou  Retton's 
coach  was  also  Bela  Karolyi. 

In  1988,  two  more  of  Mr.  Karolyi's 
students,  Kristie  Phillips  and  Phoebe 
Mills,  are  regarded  as  serious  Olympic 
hopefuls.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr.  Kar- 
olyi and  some  of  his  students  are  at 
the  George  Mason  University  Patriot 
Center  in  Fairfax  County  this  week- 
end competing  in  the  McDonald's 
American  Cup.  But,  unfortunately, 
when  the  Olympics  arrive,  Mr.  Karolyi 
will  not  be  able  to  coach  his  students 
from  the  floor  of  the  Olsrmpics  be- 
cause he  is  not  a  U.S.  citizen.  He  will 
have  to  watch  from  the  sidelines,  or 
from  the  bleachers,  because  Olympic 
rules  state  that  an  official  team  coach 
must  be  a  citizen  of  the  coimtry  he  is 
repcesenting. 

I  have  no  quarrel  with  Olympic 
rules.  I  think  coaches  should  be  citi- 


zens of  the  country  they  represent. 
But  Mr.  Karolyi  finds  himself  in  a  pe- 
culiar situation  in  which  he  will  be  eli- 
gible for  citizenship  less  than  30  days 
after  the  1988  Olympics  have  ended. 
Oue  to  a  mixup,  his  citizenship  papers 
v»ere  not  filed  on  time  to  complete  the 
5«year  waiting  period  required  by  U.S. 
iounigration  law.  Mr.  Karolyi's  5-year 
period  will  be  up  on  October  25,  1988 — 
the  Olympics  will  have  ended  on  Sep- 
tember 28. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  Mr. 
Karolyi  has  demonstrated  that  he  will 
be  an  excellent  citizen,  one  who  is 
committed  to  the  ideals  of  free  and 
open  competition.  On  a  recent  20/20 
broadcast,  Mr.  Karolyi  was  asked  if  it 
iiad  made  any  difference  training  gym- 
nasts under  a  Communist  system 
versus  a  capitalistic  system.  Mr.  Karo- 
lyi replied: 

One  of  the  reasons  I  am  here  now  [is]  be- 
cause the  government  involvement  in  gym- 
nastics, because  the  political  system  wanted 
to  take  something  from  the  honest  work  of 
the  kids,  and  my  personal  honest  work,  and 
to  say,  "Because  we're  a  Communist  country 
with  a  strong  Communist  mentality,  that's 
«^y  our  kids  are  so  great."  Don't  mess  poli- 
tics with  the  gymnastics.  Don't  try  to  take 
something  from  their  merit. 

Bela  Karolyi  had  a  dream  when  he 
defected  to  the  West.  He  wanted  to 
teach  yoimg  gymnasts  in  a  society 
that  recognizes  personal  achievements 
without  attributing  those  achieve- 
ments to  a  particular  ideology.  Mary 
lou  Retton  and  Nadia  Comaneci  are 
world  champions  because  they  are  tal- 
ented, they  work  hard  and  they  had  a 
good  coach. 

Mr.  President,  Bela  Karolyi  current- 
ly lives  in  Texas  where  he  trains  over 
500  students  in  gymnastics.  By  all  ac- 
counts, he  is  a  hard  taskmaster.  But 
for  those  who  have  the  will  and  the 
talent,  he  is  an  inspiration. 

I  believe  Bela  Karolyi  deserves 
American  citizenship  and  that  he  de- 
serves it  in  time  to  coach  U.S.  Olym- 
pics hopefuls.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
this  citizenship  will  be  granted,  it's 
just  a  matter  of  when.  Today  Senator 
Dixon  and  I  are  introducing  a  bill  to 
allow  Mr.  Karolyi  to  become  a  U.S.  cit- 
iaen  in  time  for  the  1988  Olympics.  He 
has  earned  it.  He  is  already  a  produc- 
tive, patriotic  American.  We  certainly 
cannot  guarantee  that  his  students 
Will  prevail  in  the  1988  Olympics,  and 
we  would  not  want  to  try.  But  we  can 
ensure  that  Mr.  Karolyi  will  be  given 
the  chance  to  be  on  the  floor  of  the 
Olympics,  doing  what  he  does  best. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  join  Senator  Dixon  and  me  in  sup- 
porting this  bill.  It  is  something  that 
should  be  done. 

Mr.  P*resident,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
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S.  S68 

Be  ii  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  Bela 
Karolyi— 

(1)  shall  be  held  and  considered  to  have 
satisfied  the  requirements  of  section  316  of 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  relat- 
ing to  required  [leriods  of  residence  and 
physical  presence  within  the  United  States, 
and 

(2)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 310(d)  of  such  Act,  may  be  naturalized 
at  any  time  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Aot, 

if  he  i4  otherwise  eligible  for  naturalization 
under  the  Inunigration  and  Nationality  Act 
and  files  an  application  for  naturalization 
under  such  Act  within  two  years  after  the 
date  o<  enactment  of  this  Act. 

•  Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  join  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  Idaho,  Senator  McClure. 
in  offering  this  legislation. 

Bela  Karolyi  defected  to  the  United 
States  in  1981  from  Romania.  Mr. 
Karolyi,  whom  most  of  America  re- 
members as  the  coach  of  Olympic 
Gold  Medalist  Mary  Lou  Retton,  has 
applied  for  American  citizenship  and 
will  receive  it  in  October  1988.  Unfor- 
tunatfly,  Mr.  President,  this  citizen- 
ship pomes  to  Bela  Karolyi  several 
weeks  late. 

In  order  to  coach  current  Olympic 
hopefuls  Kristie  Phillips  and  Phoebe 
Mills,  Bela  Karolyi  needs  American 
citizenship  by  the  beginning  of  the 
1988  Olympic  games.  He  misses  this 
deadline  by  several  weeks. 

I  believe  the  U.S.  Senate  should  ap- 
prove an  accelerated  process  by  which 
Bela  Karolyi  receives  U.S.  citizenship. 
He  has  certainly  proven  his  personal 
commitment  to  democracy— by  defect- 
ing from  Romania  he  can  never  return 
to  his  native  land.  Further,  he  has 
proven  his  commitment  to  the  success 
of  the  American  Olympic  effort. 

Mr.  President,  a  simple  glitch  in  im- 
migration paperwork  should  not  pre- 
vent Bela  Karolyi  from  coaching  his 
pupils  to  victory  on  the  floor  of  the 
1988  Olympics.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
cosponsor  this  effort.* 


By  Mr.  DeCONCINI: 
S.  669.  A  bill  to  establish  an  Office 
of  Hispanic  American  Affairs  in  the 
Executive  Office  of  the  President,  and 
in  various  Federal  departments  and 
agencies,  and  for  other  purposes:  to 
the  Committee  on  Governmental  Af- 
fairs. 

HISPANIC  AMXRICAM  ATFAIRS  ACT 

•  Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President, 
Hispanic-Americans  constitute  the 
second  largest  minority  group  in  the 
United  States  and  represent  6.4  per- 
cent of  our  population.  Their  struggle 
to  establish  themselves  within  our 
system  has  yielded  many  accomplish- 
ments. Nevertheless,  much  remains  to 
be  accomplished  before  Hispanic- 
Americans  achieve  full  and  equal  op- 
portunity. 


Hispanic-American  workers  are  sta- 
tistically underrepresented  at  the 
upper  end  of  the  occupational  skill 
ladder.  This  is  particularly  evident  at 
the  management  and  administrative 
levels.  Even  the  Federal  Government 
reflects  this  bias. 

Perhaps  the  two  most  important  fac- 
tors that  prevent  Hispanic  progress 
are  prejudice  and  inadequate  educa- 
tion. The  battle  against  prejudice 
toward  minority  groups  in  this  Nation 
has  made  significant  advances  in 
recent  decades,  but  still  has  far  to  go 
to  achieve  the  goal  of  true  equality  for 
all  peoples.  Education  is  one  of  the 
best  methods  for  combating  the  igno- 
rance that  is  prejudice.  Although  the 
younger  generation  of  Hispanics  re- 
mains in  school  longer  than  did  their 
elders,  Hispanic  Americans  generally 
have  not  achieved  the  educational  at- 
tainment of  the  majority  of  the  U.S. 
population. 

The  occupations  of  Hispanics,  as  a 
whole,  reflect  their  lack  of  educational 
achievement.  The  median  family 
income  for  Hispanics  in  1985  was  more 
than  $8,500  below  that  of  other  Ameri- 
cans. Even  among  Hispanics  with 
higher  education  levels,  the  unemploy- 
ment rate  is  40  percent  higher  than 
the  total  U.S.  labor  force. 

In  order  to  address  these  problems, 
Hispanic  Americans  need  wider  repre- 
sentation of  their  concerns  at  the 
highest  levels  of  Government  policy- 
making. The  Hispanic  Affairs  Act  that 
I  am  introducing  today  is  of  crucial 
importance  in  providing  adequate  rep- 
resentation for  Hispanic  Americans, 
and  the  issues  of  particular  concern  to 
them,  at  the  Federal  level.  The  bill 
would  establish  an  Office  of  Hispanic 
Affairs  in  the  President's  Executive 
Office  and  throughout  the  Federal 
agencies.  The  Office  of  Hispanic  Af- 
fairs would  also  act  as  a  clearinghouse 
for  information  relating  to  issues  of 
primary  concern  to  Hispanic-American 
life— economic,  political,  health,  social, 
and  cultural. 

The  representatives  in  the  Office  of 
Hispanic  Affairs  would  ensure  that 
the  laws  and  practices  of  the  Federal 
Government  reflect  the  needs  of  His- 
panic Americans.  The  Office  would 
also  monitor  all  programs  within  the 
Government  to  ensure  that  they  pro- 
vide equal  opportunities  in  employ- 
ment, education,  and  other  areas  for 
Americans  of  Hispanic  descent/origin. 

Considering  the  ever  increasing  size 
of  the  Hispanic-American  population 
and  the  valuable  role  it  has  and  will 
continue  to  play  in  our  country,  it  is  of 
utmost  importance  that  we  support 
this  legislation  to  provide  a  focal  point 
within  the  Federal  Government  from 
which  to  address  issues  of  particular 
concern  to  them.* 


By  Mr.  LEVIN: 
S.  670.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  restore  the 


deduction  for  two-earner  married  cou- 
ples, to  provide  for  maximum  individ- 
ual tax  rate  of  35  percent,  to  eliminate 
the  personal  exemption  phaseout,  to 
insure  an  individual  long-term  capital 
gains  rate  of  28  percent,  to  provide 
income  averaging  for  farmers,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

TAX  REFORM  REFORM  ACT 

•  Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
no  greater  challenge  before  the  100th 
Congress  than  to  reduce  the  Federal 
budget  deficit  substantially  and  equi- 
tably. The  budget  deficit  has  spawned 
a  host  of  unhappy  consequences.  Our 
economy  continues  to  plod  along, 
somewhere  in  the  grey  twilight  be- 
tween recession  and  growth.  The 
danger  persists  that  our  ability  to  live 
on  borrowed  money  and  borrowed 
time  may  come  crashing  to  an  end. 
Our  trade  deficit  is  still  huge,  and  our 
domestic  industrial  base  is  still  threat- 
ened. The  budget  deficit  is  a  major 
cause  of  our  trade  deficit  and  hovers 
as  a  cloud  over  proposed  national  ini- 
tiatives dealing  with  environmental 
and  educational  quality,  drug  abuse 
and  health  care,  and  international 
competitiveness  and  worldwide  terror- 
ism, to  name  only  a  few.  And  even  if  it 
is  possible  to  forestall  the  most  severe 
consequences  of  the  budget  deficit  a 
little  bit  longer,  we  will  have  done  it  at 
a  heavier  cost  to  be  paid  by  future 
generations. 

So,  if  the  budget  deficit  is  our  pri- 
mary domestic  economic  challenge, 
what,  then,  is  the  solution?  Certainly, 
it  calls  f pr  spending  restraint.  We  have 
seen  much  already.  But  one  reality  is 
that  there  is  more  spending  restraint 
to  come  if  we  are  to  seriously  ap- 
proach the  Gramm-Rudman  target  for 
fiscal  year  1988  of  $108  billion  or  even 
some  moderate  alteration  of  it.  A 
second  reality  is  that  approaching  this 
target  in  a  lasting  and  equitable 
manner  will  also  require  real  revenue 
increases.  Reducing  the  deficit  by 
spending  cuts  alone  would  require  cuts 
of  a  size  and  nature  which  have  re- 
peatedly been  rejected  by  bipartisan 
majorities  in  the  Congress. 

But  if  revenues  are  to  contribute  to 
lasting  deficit  reduction,  they  should 
not  come  from  one-shot  asset  sales, 
which  only  put  us  in  the  position  of 
having  to  save  the  same  amount  of 
money  again  next  year  by  selling  off 
yet  another  portion  of  the  Govern- 
ment. Nor  should  we  dig  ourselves  into 
a  deeper  hole  through  the  sale  of  loan 
portfolios,  which  actually  reduces  the 
flow  of  revenue  in  the  future  and  in- 
creases the  deficit  burden  on  our  chil- 
dren. Govenunent  by  pawn  shop  is  no 
substitute  for  a  responsible  fiscal 
policy. 

Today  I  am  introducing  the  Tax 
Reform  Reform  Act  of  1987  [TRRA] 
which  increases  revenues  to  help 
reduce  the  deficit,  makes  the  Income 
Tax  Code  more  progressive,  provides 


some  tax  relief  for  middle  and  low 
income  two-wage-eamer  couples  and 
to  farmers,  and  encourages  capital  for- 
mation. It  is  deficit  reduction,  tax 
relief,  tax  equity,  and  capital  forma- 
tion. It  is  not  a  general  tax  increase. 

The  first  provision  of  this  legislation 
will  modify  the  income  tax  rate  struc- 
ture applicable  in  1988  for  individuals. 
In  1987,  the  maximum  tax  rate  is  38.5 
percent.  In  1988,  the  new  tax  reform 
law.  as  it  stands  now,  calls  for  an  indi- 
vidual income  tax  rate  structure  of  15 
percent,  28  percent,  33  percent— which 
is  the  effective  rate  for  income  levels 
at  which  the  15-percent  bracket  and 
the  personal  exemptions  are  phased 
out— and,  then,  back  again  to  28  per- 
cent. Under  the  bill  that  I  am  intro- 
ducing today,  the  maximum  tax  rate 
would  be  cut  from  38.5  percent  in  1987 
to  35  percent  in  1988.  As  a  result,  the 
tax  structure  for  ordinary— that  is, 
noncapital  gains— income  for  1988 
would  be  15  percent,  28  percent,  33 
percent— for  the  income  levels  at 
which  the  15  percent  bracket  would  be 
phased  out— and  35  percent.  For  exam- 
ple, the  new  35-percent  bracket  would 
only  affect  married  taxpayers  filing 
jointly  whose  incomes  exceed  $149,250 
and  single  taxpayers  whose  incomes 
exceed  $89,560.  The  phaseout  of  per- 
sonal exemptions  would  be  repeided. 
As  a  result,  a  married  couple  would 
not  see  an  actual  increase  in  its  tax  li- 
ability unless  its  income  significantly 
exceeds  $149,250. 

At  the  same  time,  this  legislation 
will  restore  a  capital  gains  differential 
by  assuring  that  the  maximum  rate  on 
capital  gains  will  in  fact  be  28  percent 
and  will  not  be  subject  to  either  the 
effective  rate  of  33  percent,  as  it  is 
under  the  new  tax  reform  law,  or  the 
statutory  rate  of  35  percent  for  ordi- 
nary income  contained  in  the  legisla- 
tion that  I  am  proposing  today. 

The  Joint  Committee  on  Taxation 
has  estimated  that  this  proposal  will 
raise  revenues  by  almost  $19  billion 
over  the  next  3  years.  It  would  affect 
less  than  3  percent  of  the  taxpayers. 
The  Tax  Reform  Reform  Act  of  1987 
would  direct  about  $12  billion  of  that 
amount  toward  deficit  reduction,  and 
would  direct  the  balance  of  the  reve- 
nue toward  making  the  tax  code  more 
equitable. 

It  is  no  secret  that  I  had  many  prob- 
lems with  the  new  tax  reform  law, 
which  led  me  to  vote  against  it.  But 
even  some  of  those  Members  who  sup- 
ported It  overall,  objected  to  the  maxi- 
mum statutory  rate  of  28  percent.  It 
escaped  them,  as  it  escaped  me,  how 
applying  the  same  tax  rate  to  incomes 
of  $30,000  a  year  and  $300,000  makes 
any  sense  in  terms  of  equity.  Over  the 
past  few  months,  I  have  seen  this 
same  skepticism  expressed  by  people  I 
have  met  in  my  home  State  of  Michi- 
gan. Common  sense  tells  those  in  the 
heartland  as  it  should  tell  us  in  Wash- 
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incton  thmt  a  taxpayer  making  $30,000 
and  a  taxpayer  "»»^<"B'  10  times  that 
amount  do  not  have  the  same  ability 
to  pay,  and  should  not  pay  the  same 
tax  rate. 

I  know  that  many  Members  of  the 
Congress  do  not  want  to  significantly 
modify  last  year's  tax  reform  bill.  Cer- 
tainly, any  proposal  to  significantly 
change  it  faces  an  uphill  battle.  There 
Is  the  understandable  desire  not  to 
plow  old  ground.  But  given  the  diffi- 
cult challenges  ahead  of  us  in  reducing 
the  budget  deficit  in  a  lasting  and  eq- 
uitable way.  we  cannot  afford  to  have 
tnertla  foreclose  the  consideration  of 
WMMiable  options.  And  a  numt)er  of 
factors  ccnnbine  to  make  a  35-percent 
in»Timnm  rate  for  upper  income  tax- 
payers <»i  noncapital  gains  income  a 
voT  reasonable  option. 

First,  a  tii»»<miim  rate  of  35  percent 
would  be  3.5  percentage  points  below 
the  maximum  rate  for  1987.  It  would 
be  the  same  as  the  maximum  rate 
originally  proposed  by  President 
Reagan  in  May  1985.  Interestingly 
enough,  the  President's  maximum  rate 
of  39  percent  would  have  applied  to 
marned  couples  with  incomes  over 
$70,000.  The  maximum  rate  of  35  per- 
cent that  I  am  proposing  would  only 
iU)ply  to  married  couples  with  incomes 
of  more  than  twice  that  amount.  Fur- 
thermore, a  maximum  tax  rate  of  35 
percent  removes  the  unfairness  in  the 
new  tax  reform  law  which  results  in  a 
family  of  four  making  $75,000  a  year 
havings  an  effective  marginal  tax  rate 
of  33  percent  while  a  family  of  four 
making  $200,000  a  year  has  a  marginal 
tax  rate  of  28  percent.  Under  the  pro- 
posal that  I  am  introducing  today,  the 
$75,000  family  would  still  have  a  mar- 
gtnid  tax  rate  of  33  percent,  but  the 
$200,000  famUy  would  now  have  a 
marginal  tax  rate  of  35  percent. 

Second,  as  I  indicated  before,  lasting 
and  equitable  deficit  reduction  re- 
quires revenue  increases  as  well  as  ad- 
ditional spending  cuts.  Those  revenue 
increases  should  not  include  a  general 
tax  increase.  A  maximum  tax  rate  in 
1988  of  35  percent,  which  would  only 
affect  high  income  taxpayers,  would 
not  be  a  general  tax  increase  and 
would  not  increase  the  tax  burdens  of 
middle-  and  low-income  individuals.  It 
is  tanixMaible  to  understand  how  those 
who  argued  last  year  that  one  of  the 
prime  benefits  of  the  tax  reform  bill 
was  that  it  gave  a  tax  break  to  the  85 
percent  of  the  taxpayers  who  made 
less  than  $40,000  a  year  could  not  out 
of  hand  expose  chuiges  which  would 
have  no  effect  on  that  85  percent,  and, 
instead,  become  defenders  of  excessive 
tax  cuts  for  the  wealthiest  2  percent 
or  3  percent  of  the  population.  Re- 
member, according  to  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee <m  Taxation,  the  average  tax 
cut  under  the  new  tax  reform  law  for 
taxpayers  making  over  $200,000  was 
$50,000.  This  opposition  to  a  maxi- 
mum tax  rate  of  35  percent  is  all  the 


more  astonishing  when  compared  to 
the  likely  alternatives  for  real  deficit 
reduction:  Raising  revenues  in  a  way 
which  will  disproportionately  affect 
the  same  85  percent  which  they 
wanted  to  give  a  tax  break  to  last  year, 
or  cutting  spending  on  programs 
which  significantly  benefit  middle- 
and  low-income  individuals.  It  would 
be  a  bitter  irony  if  the  middle-  and 
low-income  taxpayers  in  whose  name 
tax  reform  legislation  was  passed  in 
1986  find  that  in  1987  they  are  being 
asked,  in  one  way  or  another,  to  pay 
the  price  for  retaining  excessive  tax 
cuts  for  the  wealthiest  individuals  in 
oor  society. 

Third,  by  allowing  the  maximum 
capital  gains  rate  to  be  no  higher  than 
28  percent,  the  proposal  which  I  am 
introducing  today  would  restore  a  cap- 
ital gains  differential.  Under  the  new 
tax  reform  law,  capital  gains  income  is 
taxed  the  same  as  ordinary  income. 
There  are  two  effects  of  the  new  tax 
reform  law's  treating  capital  gains 
income  the  same  as  ordinary  income. 
First,  although  the  maximum  capital 
gains  tax  rate  for  most  income  levels  is 
28  percent,  for  some  upper  income  in- 
dividuals there  is  an  effective  capital 
gains  rate  of  33  percent— the  same 
maximum  effective  rate  that  applies 
to  ordinsuT  Income.  Second,  a  signifi- 
cant tax  incentive  to  make  higher  risk 
investments  is  removed.  Up  until  the 
passage  of  the  new  tax  reform  law, 
that  incentive  had  helped  to  compen- 
sate for  the  fact  that  other  invest- 
ments in  more  established  enterprises 
are  more  secure.  The  prior  tax  law  rec- 
ognized that  if  the  return  on  a  secure 
investment  in  the  form  of  dividends  is 
taxed  at  the  same  rate  as  the  return 
on  a  higher  risk  investment  in  the 
form  of  the  sale  of  stock,  investors  will 
tend  to  direct  their  dollars  toward  the 
more  secure  investment. 

However,  investments  on  the  cutting 
edge  of  technology,  and  investments 
with  the  possibility  of  great  economic 
growth  usually  include  a  high  element 
of  risk.  At  a  time  when  our  survival  as 
an  international  competitor  requires 
that  we  be  on  the  frontier  of  technolo- 
gy, it  seems  incredible  that  we  should 
abandon  one  of  the  tools  for  encourag- 
ing investments  which  point  us  in  that 
direction.  Nevertheless,  in  enacting 
the  tax  reform  law  last  year,  the  Con- 
gress and  the  President  decided  to 
abandon  that  tool— to  eliminate  the 
capital  gains  differential.  However,  by 
enacting  the  legislation  that  I  am  in- 
troducing today,  we  can  correct  that 
mistake  before  it  has  resulted  in  too 
much  harm  to  our  domestic  economy 
and  our  ability  to  compete  abroad. 

The  second  major  provision  of  the 
Tax  Reform  Reform  Act  of  1987  would 
provide  tax  relief  for  two-wage-eamer 
couples.  The  new  tax  reform  law  re- 
pealed the  two-wage-eamer  deduction, 
which  had  previously  been  in  the  Tax 
Code  to  lessen  the  impact  of  the  mar- 


riage penalty  tax.  The  marriage  penal- 
ty tax  itself  results  from  the  fact  that 
two  single  wage  earners  living  together 
will  pay  less  in  taxes  than  a  two-wage- 
eamer  married  couple  making  the 
same  income. 

Many  two-wage-eamer  couples  who 
fill  out  their  new  W-4  form  will  realize 
that  a  marriage  penalty  tax  still  exists 
to  an  extent.  That  being  the  case,  it  is 
appropriate  for  there  still  to  l>e  some 
form  of  a  two-wage-eamer  deduction. 
The  legislation  I  am  proposing  pro- 
vides for  a  deduction  of  5  percent  of 
the  first  $10,000  of  the  lesser  earning 
spouse's  income.  This  translates  into  a 
maximum  deduction  of  $500.  I  would 
prefer  a  larger  deduction,  one  more  in 
line  with  the  actual  marriage  penalty 
tax.  However,  to  do  this  would  absorb 
the  revenue  which  the  Tax  Reform 
Reforai  Act  seelcs  to  direct  to  deficit 
reduction.  One  unfortunate  legacy  of 
last  year's  tax  reform  bill  is  that  it  re- 
pealed certain  deductions  which 
should  never  have  been  repealed  in 
the  first  place,  but  the  cost  of  which 
to  fully  reinstate  is  prohibitive  in  light 
of  our  overall  budget  picture. 

Providing  for  a  partial  restoration  of 
the  two-wage-earner  deduction  will 
provide  real  tax  relief  for  middle-  and 
low-income  taxpayers.  It  could  either 
increase  the  size  of  the  tax  cut  that 
they  will  receive  under  the  new  tax 
reform  law  or  it  could,  at  least,  reduce 
the  siae  of  the  tax  increase  that  many 
will  receive  as  a  result  of  the  new  law. 
For  example,  the  average  tax  liability 
for  two-wage-eamer  couples  with  com- 
bined Incomes  of  $40,000  would  be  re- 
duced by  up  to  $140.  This  would  trans- 
late into  almost  a  15-percent  increase 
in  the  size  of  the  tax  cut  they  will  re- 
ceive under  the  new  tax  reform  law  or 
a  15-percent  decrease  in  the  size  of  the 
tax  increase  that  many  will  experience 
under  the  new  law.  In  either  case,  this 
provision  will  reduce  the  taxes  that 
two-wage-eamer  couples  would  other- 
wise pay  starting  in  1988.  It  should 
make  clear  that  the  Tax  Reform 
Reform  Act  of  1987  is  not  a  general 
tax  increase,  but  tax  relief  for  more 
than  20  million  middle-  and  low- 
income  married  couples. 

The  final  provision  of  the  Tax 
Reform  Reform  Act  of  1987  provides 
for  income  averaging  for  farmers.  This 
provision  was  included  by  amendment 
as  part  of  the  tax  reform  bill  when  it 
was  initially  considered  by  the  full 
Senate.  Senators  recognized  that  the 
continuing  farm  crisis  made  retention 
of  income  averaging  for  farmers  par- 
ticularly necessary  and  appropriate. 
Unfortunately,  this  provision  was 
dropped  in  conference.  We  should 
once  again  attempt  to  reinstate  it  in 
the  Tax  Code. 

In  a  very  real  sense,  this  legislation 
is  consistent  with  the  attempt  of  last 
year's  tax  reform  effort  to  increase 
the  perception  and  the  reality  of  fair- 


ness in  how  we  pay  for  Oovemment.  It 
is,  in  fact,  truer  to  the  intent  of  last 
year's  tax  bill  by  not  increasing  the 
tax  burden  on  middle-  and  low-income 
taxpayers.  Finally,  by  providing  for 
both  deficit  reduction  and  capital  for- 
mation, it  addresses  far  better  than 
last  year's  tax  bill  the  fundamental 
economic  problems  facing  our  Nation 
today. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  this  legislation  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  order  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

S.  670 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  I.  SHORT  TfTLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  Tax  Reform 
Reform  Act  of  1987. 

SEC.   J.   RESTORATION  OF   DEDUCTION   FOR  TW()- 
EARNER  MARRIED  COUPLES. 

(a)  I»  General.— Section  131  of  the  Tax 
Reform  Act  of  1986  is  hereby  repealed. 

(b)  Apflicatiok  or  Internal  Revenue 
Code  or  1986.— The  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1986  shall  be  applied  and  administered 
without  regard  to  such  section  131  (and  the 
amendments  made  by  such  section). 

(c)  MoDiPiCATioNS  OF  Deddction.— Subscc- 
tlon  (a)  of  section  221  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1986  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(a)  Deduction  Allowed.— In  the  case  of  a 
joint  return  under  section  6013  for  the  tax- 
able year,  there  shall  be  allowed  as  a  deduc- 
tion an  amount  equal  to  5  percent  of  the 
lesser  of— 

•'(1)1100.000.  or 

"(2)  the  qualified  earned  income  of  the 
spouse  with  the  lower  qualified  earned 
income  for  such  taxable  year.". 

(d)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  taxable 
years  beginning  after  December  31,  1987. 

SEC.  3.  RESTORATION  OF  INCOME  AVERAGING  FOR 
QUALIFIED  FARMERS. 

(a)  In  General.— Section  141  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1986  is  hereby  re- 
pealed. 

(b)  Application  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1986.— The  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1986  shall  be  applied  and  administered 
without  regard  to  such  section  141  (and  the 
amendments  made  by  such  section). 

(c)  Income  Averaging  Allowed  For 
Qualified  Farkers.— 

(1)  In  general.— Subsection  (a)  of  section 
1303  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986 
(defining  eligible  Individuals)  is  amended  by 
inserting  "and  who  is  a  qualified  farmer" 
after  "United  States". 

(2)  Qualified  FARioai.— Section  1303  of 
such  Code  (defining  eligible  individuals)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

(e)  Qualified  Farmer.- For  purposes  of 
this  section— 

"(1)  In  general.— The  term  qualified 
farmer'  means  a  taxpayer  other  than  a  cor- 
poration who  is  actively  engaged  in  the 
trade  or  business  of  farming  (within  the 
meaning  of  section  2032A(e)(4)  and  (5)). 

"(2)  Actively  engaged.— A  taxpayer  shall 
be  treated  as  actively  engaged  in  the  trade 
or  business  of  fanning  only  If  the  taxpayer 
Is  involved  in  the  operation  of  such  trade  or 
business  on  a  regular,  continuous,  and  sub- 
stantial basis.". 


(3)  Conforming  amendments.— 

(A)  The  heading  of  part  I  of  subchv>ter  Q 
of  chapter  1  of  such  Code  is  amended  by  in- 
serting "FOR  FARMERS"  after  "AVERAG- 
ING". 

"(B)  The  table  of  parts  for  subchapter  Q 
of  chapter  1  of  such  Code  is  amended  by  in- 
serting "for  farmers"  after  "averaging"  in 
the  item  relating  to  part  I. 

(c)  Effective  date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  taxable 
years  beginning  after  December  31. 1987. 

SECTION   4.   INCREASE   IN    MAXIMUM   INDIVIDUAL 
INCOME  TAX  RATE  TO  55  PERCENT. 

(a)  In  General.— Section  1  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  (relating  to  tax  im- 
posed) is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  the  item  beginning 
"Over  $29,750"  and  all  that  follows  in  sub- 
section (a)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following  new  items: 

"Over  $29,750  but  not  t4.462.&0.  plus  28%  of 
over  $149,250.  the         excess        over 

$29,750. 
Over  $149.250 $37,922.50.    plus   35'i'c    of 

the         excess         over 

$149,250.". 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  item  beginning 
"Over  $23,900"  and  all  that  follows  in  sub- 
section (b)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following  new  items: 

"Over    $23,900    but    not    $3,SS5,  plux  28%  of  the 

over  $123,790.  excess  over  $23,900. 

Over  $123,790 $31,554.20.   plus   35%   of 

the         excess         over 

$123,790", 

(3)  by  striking  out  the  item  beginning 
"Over  $17,850"  and  all  that  follows  in  sub- 
section (c)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following  new  items: 

"Over    $17,850    but    not    $2.«77.S0,    plus  28%    of 

over  $89,560.                         the        excess  over 

$17,850. 

Over  $89,560 $22,756.30.   plus  35%   of 

the         excess  over 

$86,560", 

(4)  by  striking  out  the  item  beginning 
"Over  $14,875"  and  all  that  follows  in  sub- 
section (d)  and  insertmg  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following  new  items: 

"Over  $14,875  but  not  $2,231.25.  plus  28%  of 
over  $133,300.  the         excess        over 

$14,875. 

Over  $113,300 $29,790.25.    plus   35%   of 

the  excess  over 
$113.300. ".  and 

(5)  by  striking  out  the  item  beginning 
"Over  $5,000"  and  all  that  follows  in  subsec- 
tion (e)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  items: 

"Over  $5,000  but  not  $750,  plus  28%  of  the 
over  $26,000.  excess  over  $5,000. 

Over  $26.000 $6,630.  plus  35%  of  the 

excess  over  $26.(XK).". 

(b)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  taxable 
years  beginning  after  December  31,  1987. 

SEC.  h.  PERSONAL  EXEMPTION  PHASE-OUT  ELIMI- 
NATED. 

(a)  In  General.— Paragraph  (2)  of  section 
Kg)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986 
(relating  to  phaseout  of  15-percent  rate  and 
personal  exemptions)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(2)  Limitation.— The  Increase  deter- 
mined under  paragraph  (1)  with  respect  to 
any  taxpayer  for  any  taxable  year  shall  not 
exceed  13  percent  of  the  maximum  amount 
of  taxable  income  to  which  the  15-percent 
rate  applies  under  the  table  contained  in 
subsection  (a),  (b).  (c),  (d).  or  (e)  (whichever 
applies).  In  the  case  of  any  individual  tax- 
able tinder  subsection  (d),  the  preceding  sen- 
tence shall  apply  as  if  such  individual  were 
taxable  under  subsection  (a).". 


(b)  CoNFORMiNc  Amxmsmiiit.— The  head- 
ing of  section  (IKg)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1986  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"AND  Personal  Exemptionb", 

(c)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  taxable 
years  beginning  after  December  31. 1987. 

SEC.  «.  Z8-PERCENT  MAXIMUM  INDIVIDUAL  LONG- 
TERM  CAPITAL  GAINS  RATE. 

(a)  In  General.— Paragraph  (IKA)  of  sec- 
tion Kg)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1986  (relating  to  phaseout  of  15-percent 
rate)  is  amended  by  striking  out  "taxable 
Income '  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "tax- 
able income  reduced  by  the  amount  of  net 
capital  gain". 

(b)  Eftective  Date,— The  amendment 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  taxable 
years  beginning  after  December  31,  1987 .• 


By  Mr.  GRASSLEY: 
S.  671.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Pood  Se- 
curity Act  of  1985  to  provide  that  if 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  creates  a 
bonus  rental  incentive  with  respect  to 
the  placing  of  land  used  to  produce  a 
commodity  into  the  conservation  re- 
serve, all  previous  contracts  for  plac- 
ing land  producing  that  commodity 
into  the  reserve  must  be  renegotiated 
to  provide  the  same  increase  in  rental: 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nu- 
trition, and  Forestry. 

FOOD  security  ACT  AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  GRASSLEY,  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  introducing  a  bill  to  correct 
an  inequity  in  the  Conservation  Re- 
serve Program,  or  CRP. 

This  bill  is  necessary  because  we 
have  been  worlcing  with  the  E>epart- 
ment  of  Agriculture  over  a  long  period 
of  time  to  get  them  administratively 
to  correct  this  inequity,  and  they  de- 
cided they  were  not  going  to  correct  it. 

As  my  colleagues  luiow,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  announced  a  spe- 
cial bonus  for  farmers  signing  up  for 
the  Conservation  Reserve  Program 
during  February.  This  bonus  is  $2 
times  the  yield,  times  the  com  base 
acreage.  Unfortunately,  the  bonus  is 
not  being  offered  to  those  who  signed 
up  late  last  year  for  the  1987  CRP. 
The  unfairness  is  obvious. 

Mr.  President,  we  cannot  arbitrarily 
bar  bonus  benefits  from  participants 
in  the  same  program.  This  damages 
the  credibility  of  the  conservation  re- 
serve program.  It  enforces  the  percep- 
tion of  Government  favoritian.  In- 
stead of  rewarding  farmers  who  signed 
up  early,  we  punish  them.  They  had 
faith  that  the  Government  would 
treat  them  fairly  when  it  came  time 
for  payment. 

I  have  written  the  USDA  twice  on 
this  subject,  as  have  some  of  my  col- 
leagues. I  have  also  mentioned  it  to 
the  Secretary  and  other  USDA  offi- 
cials during  meetings  and  hearings. 
Unfortunately,  the  USDA  has  decided 
against  correcting  this  unfair  policy.  It 
is  therefore  necessary  for  me  to  intro- 
duce legislation  to  correct  this  prob- 
lem. My  bill  simply  makes  available  to 
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(2)  encourage  health  promotion  and  dis-     athy   participating   in   the   Border   Health 
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those  fannen  who  lisned  up  last  year, 
the  new  bonus  offered  recently. 

In  the  interest  of  fairness  and  re- 
itorint  erediblUty  to  a  procram  that 
deserves  our  support.  I  encourage  my 
eolleacues  support.  Let  us  work  to 
make  all  farmos  in  the  19e7  CRP  eli- 
gilde  for  the  additional  %2  bonus,  re- 
gardless of  whether  they  signed  up  at 
the  end  of  1986  or  the  beginning  of 
1M7.  We  should  send  a  clear  signal  to 
those  oonaervatlon-mlnded  farmers 
who  signed  up  last  year  that  the 
U8DA  Is  not  going  to  pimish  them  for 
being  enthusiastic  about  participating. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  that  this 
small  correction  in  policy  would  go  a 
long  way  toward  helping  our  fanners, 
many  of  which  are  already  experienc- 
ing severe  financial  stress.  It  will  also 
restore  faith  in  Oovemment.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  Join  me  in  this  effort. 


By  Mr.  BENTSEN: 
a  672.  A  bill  to  provide  for  health 
education  and  training  in  States  along 
the  border  between  the  United  States 
and  Mexico;  to  the  Committee  on 
lAbor  and  Human  Resources. 

WKTTKD  STAnS-MSXICO  BOROKR  HEALTH 
KDUCATIOII  AMD  TRAIiriNG  ACT 

•  Mr.  BiafTSEN.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  introducing  S.  672.  a  bill  to 
establish  border  health  education  and 
training  programs  in  States  along  the 
United  States-Mexico  border. 

In  liras,  the  University  of  Texas,  in 
cooperation  with  the  Carnegie  Corp.. 
qwnsored  a  United  States-Mexico 
Border  Health  Conference  that  fo- 
cused primarily  on  the  difficulties  in- 
herent in  providing  accessible  quality 
health  care  along  our  Nation's  south- 
em  border.  Participants  included  both 
United  States  and  Mexican  officials 
and  a  broadly  representative  group  of 
health  professionals.  They  were  unani- 
mous in  the  view  that  the  health 
needs  of  border  area  residents  far 
exceed  the  ability  of  the  existing  net- 
work of  providers  to  meet  those  needs. 
and  in  the  view  that  any  successful 
effort  to  address  the  problem  must 
transcend  geopolitical  boundaries. 

The  United  States-Mexico  border 
region  substantially  impacts  the  social, 
economic,  and  health  Interests  of  both 
countries.  Rapid  and  profound 
changes  in  the  area  during  recent 
years  have  strained  the  capacity  of 
available  local  resources  to  cope  effec- 
tively. Numerous  drastic  devaluations 
of  the  Mexican  peso,  loss  of  State  rev- 
enue due  to  the  drop  in  world  oil 
prices,  the  unprecedented  influx  of  il- 
legal immigration  in  this  region  and 
servere  unemployment  problems  have 
omibined  to  overwhelm  the  existing 
health  care  networlc  with  additional 
demands  for  service. 

According  to  testimony  presented  at 
the  1985  conference  and  to  hearings 
held  by  the  Texas  Legislature  in  its 
last  session,  public  health  problems  in 
this  area  are  serious  and  widespread. 


Many  families  do  not  have  access  to 
preventive  or  primary  health  care 
services,  unacceptably  large  numbers 
of  women  and  young  children  are  at 
nutritional  risk,  and  professionally 
trained  persoimel  are  In  short  supply. 

During  its  almost  12  years  of  in- 
volvement in  this  area,  the  University 
of  Texas  Medical  Branch  at  Galveston 
has  been  instrumental  in  improving 
the  educational  training  of  local 
health  professionals.  While  under  con- 
tract with  the  Department  of  Health 
and  Human  Services,  UTMB  recruited 
promising  young  high  school  students 
witti  an  interest  in  health-related  pro- 
fessions. It  worked  closely  with  junior 
colleges  and  4-year  colleges  in  south 
Texas  to  offer  courses  of  study  de- 
signed to  alleviate  the  identified  man- 
power shortages.  In  addition,  UTMB 
restructured  its  teaching  programs  to 
allow  more  than  230  young  physicians 
to  spend  a  portion  of  their  residency 
in  south  Texas. 

Pediatric,  family  medicine,  and  geri- 
atric residents  were  especially  encour- 
aged to  participate.  Over  the  course  of 
the  6-year  UTMB  Federal  contract, 
nearly  1.400  student  nurses,  over  200 
dental  students  and  several  hundred 
allied  health  trainees  provided  much 
needed  care.  It  is  important  to  note 
that  83  percent  of  the  students  re- 
cruited from  and  trained  in  south 
Texas  through  that  program  have  re- 
mained to  practice  in  that  region.  In 
addition,  those  students  and  other 
practicing  professionals  have  benefit- 
ed from  thousands  of  hours  of  con- 
tinuing education  courses  sponsored 
by  UTMB. 

While  the  record  compiled  by  UTMB 
in  cooperation  with  local  colleges  and 
health  providers  is  commendable, 
severe  problems  associated  with  man- 
power shortages  and  access  to  services 
persist.  Experts  familiar  with  the 
health  care  network  and  community 
needs  have  made  a  compelling  argu- 
ment that  the  complexity  and  interre- 
lated nature  of  problems  in  the  area 
could  be  better  addressed  if  they  were 
approached  cooperatively  by  skilled 
professionals  from  both  sides  of  the 
border.  By  jointly  organizing  data, 
identifying  problems,  and  developing 
action  strategies,  initiatives  aimed  at 
improving  maternal  and  child  health 
care,  immunization  programs,  control 
of  communicable  diseases,  sanitation, 
and  environmental  could  be  more  effi- 
ciently targeted. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  is 
very  similar  to  S.  2089,  which  I  intro- 
duced in  the  99th  Congress.  Changes 
were  made  to  reflect  the  insightful 
comments  of  administrators  of  medi- 
cal schools  likely  to  participate  in  the 
pro^gram.  As  for  the  specific  provisions 
of  the  bUl,  it  authorizes  the  Secretary 
of  Health  and  Human  Services  to 
make  grants  to  and  enter  into  con- 
tracts with  schools  of  medicine  or  oste- 
opathy in  the  border  States  for  the 
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purpost  of  creating  border  health  edu- 
cation and  training  programs.  The 
programs  are  designed  to  evaluate  the 
manpower  needs  of  the  service  area; 
develop  a  plan  for  satisfying  those 
needs  ttirough  education  and  training 
programs;  support  educational  oppor- 
tunities for  local  area  students  inter- 
ested In  health-related  professions; 
and  periodically  review  the  effective- 
ness of  its  programs.  These  activities 
are  to  be  carried  out  in  cooperation 
with  similar  initiatives  in  contiguous 
communities  on  the  Mexican  side  of 
the  border.  But  no  United  States  fund- 
ing may  be  diverted  to  participating 
Mexican  institutions. 

Ten  million  dollars  is  authorized  for 
fiscal  year  1988.  If  additional  funds 
are  needed,  the  bill  provides  that,  to 
the  maximum  extent  possible,  they 
are  to  be  raised  from  private  sources. 
Available  Federal  funds  are  allocated 
among  the  eligible  States  according  to 
a  formula  that  takes  into  account  the 
Hispanic  population  and  the  growth 
rate  in  the  Hispanic  population, 
health  care  personnel  needs,  and  indi- 
cators of  health  status— for  example, 
mortality  and  morbidity  rates. 

Mr.  President,  past  experience  has 
taught  us  that  an  effective  method  for 
increasing  the  necessary  supply  of 
health  professionals  in  this  troubled 
area  is  one  that  recruits  and  trains 
persons  in  the  border  area.  Past  expe- 
rience has  also  taught  us  that  the 
border  between  the  United  States  and 
Mexico  caimot  be  closed.  With  the  de- 
velopment of  positive  collaboration  ef- 
forts between  our  institutions  of 
higher  education,  we  will  take  a  large 
step  toward  both  improving  access  to 
health  care  services  in  the  needy 
border  area  and  expanding  education- 
al opportunities  for  local  students. 
This  bill  represents  an  excellent  in- 
vestment as  a  long-term  strategy  for 
improving  the  economic  health  of  the 
border  region. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  S.  672  be  inserted  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

s.  672 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  o/ 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "United  States- 
Mexico  Border  Health  Education  and  Train- 
ing Act  orf  1987". 

PURPOSE 

Sec.  2.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  re- 
quire the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  to  make  grants  to,  or  to  enter  into 
contracts  with,  schools  of  medicine  and  oste- 
opathy in  order  to— 

(1)  improve  the  supply,  distribution,  qual- 
ity, and  efficiency  of  personnel  providing 
health  services  in  the  states  along  the 
border  between  the  United  States  and 
Mexico:  and 


(2>  encourage  health  promotion  and  dis- 
ease prevention  through  public  education  in 
such  areas. 

DEPINITIONS 

Sbc.  3.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act— 

(1)  the  term  "border"  means  the  Interna- 
tional boundary  between  the  United  States 
and  Mexico: 

(2)  the  term  "school  of  medicine"  has  the 
same  meaning  as  in  section  701(4)  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act: 

(3)  the  term  "school  of  osteopathy"  has 
the  same  meaning  as  in  such  section: 

(4)  the  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health  and  Human  Services: 

(5)  the  term  "service  area"  means  the  area 
to  be  served  by  a  border  health  education 
and  training  center,  as  designated  by  the 
Secretary  under  section  5(c):  and 

(6)  the  term  "state"  means  Arizona,  Cali- 
fornia, New  Mexico,  and  Texas. 

AIXOCATIONS 

See.  4.  The  Secretary  shall  allocate  the 
amounts  appropriated  under  section  6(a)  for 
a  fiscal  year  to  schools  of  medicine  of  oste- 
opathy based  on  a  formula  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary  which  is  based  on— 

(1)  the  population  of  Hispanics  along  the 
border  in  each  SUte  and  the  growth  rate  of 
such  population: 

(2)  the  need  of  each  State  for  additional 
personnel  to  provide  health  care  services 
along  its  border:  and 

(3)  the  most  current  information  concern- 
ing mortality  and  morbidity  and  other  indi- 
cators of  health  status  along  the  border  in 
each  State. 

GRANTS  AND  CONTRACTS 

Sec.  5.  (a)  Prom  the  amounts  allocated  to 
schools  of  medicine  or  osteopathy  under 
section  4  for  a  fiscal  year,  the  Secretary 
shall  make  grants  or  enter  into  contracts 
with  schools  of  medicine  and  osteopathy  in 
such  State  for  the  planning,  development, 
establishment,  maintenance,  and  operation 
of  "Border  Health  Education  and  Training 
Center  Programs".  A  Border  Health  Educa- 
tion and  Training  Center  Program  shall  be 
a  cooperative  program  of  one  or  more 
schools  of  medicine  or  osteopathy  and  one 
or  more  nonprofit  private  or  public  health 
education  centers  located  along  the  border 
within  the  same  State.  Each  Border  Health 
Education  and  Training  Center  Program 
shall  be  located  in  a  county  in  close  proximi- 
ty to  the  border. 

(b)  The  sch(X)l  or  schools  of  medicine  or 
osteopathy  participating  in  a  Border  Health 
Education  and  Training  Center  Program 
shall— 

(1)  develop  a  plan  in  consultation  with  an 
advisory  group  comprised  of  health  service 
providers,  educators  and  consumers  from 
the  service  area  and  of  faculty  from  partici- 
pating schools: 

(2)  enter  into  contracts,  as  needed,  with 
other  institutions  or  entities  to  carry  out 
the  plan:  and 

(3)  be  responsible  for  the  evaluation  of 
the  program. 

(c)  The  Secretary,  in  consultation  with 
each  school  of  medicine  or  osteopathy 
which  receives  a  grant  or  contract  under 
this  Act,  shall  designate  service  areas  along 
the  border  to  be  served  by  the  Border 
Health  Education  and  Training  Center  Pro- 
grams to  be  planned,  developed,  established, 
maintained,  and  operated  by  such  schools 
with  such  grants  or  contracts.  Such  service 
area— 

(1)  shall  not  be  located.  In  whole  or  in 
part,  outside  the  State  in  which  is  located 
the  school  or  schools  of  medicine  or  osteop- 


athy participating  in  the  Border  Health 
Education  and  Training  Center  Program 
serving  such  service  area:  and 

(2)  shall  not  duplicate  or  overlap,  in  whole 
or  in  part,  the  services  within  the  service 
area  of  any  other  Border  Health  Education 
and  Training  Center  Program  supported  by 
a  grant  or  contract  under  this  Act. 

(d)  E^ach  Border  Health  Education  and 
Training  Center  Program  shall— 

(1)  evaluate  the  specific  service  needs  of 
its  service  area  for  health  care  personnel: 

(2)  assist  in  the  plaiuiing.  development, 
and  conduct  of  training  programs  to  meet 
the  needs  identified  pursuant  to  paragraph 
(1): 

(3)  provide  for  or  conduct  at  least  one 
training  and  education  program  for  physi- 
cians and  one  program  for  nurses  for  at 
least  a  portion  of  the  clinical  training  of 
such  students: 

(4)  provide  for  or  conduct  training  in 
health  education  services,  including  training 
to  prepare  community  health  workers  to  im- 
plement health  education  programs  in  com- 
munities, health  departments,  health  clin- 
ics, and  public  schools  which  are  located  in 
its  service  area: 

(5)  provide  for  or  conduct  continuing  med- 
ical education  programs  for  physicians  and 
for  other  health  professionals  (including 
allied  health  personnel)  practicing  in  such 
service  area: 

(6)  support  health  career  educational  op- 
portunities designed  to  provide  students  re- 
siding in  such  service  area  with  counseling, 
education,  and  training  in  the  health  profes- 
sions: 

(7)  assist  in  the  coordination  of  health 
education  and  training  programs  in  such 
service  area  with  any  similar  programs  car- 
ried out  in  an  area  of  Mexico  which  is  con- 
tiguous with  such  service  area: 

(8)  make  available  technical  assistance  in 
such  service  area  in  the  aspects  of  health 
care  organization,  financing  and  delivery: 
and 

(9)  have  an  advisory  board— 

(A)  of  at  least  eight  members:  and 

(B)  of  which  75  per  centum  of  the  total 
number  of  members  are  individuals  from 
such  service  area,  including  health  service 
providers  and  health  service  consumers 
from  such  service  area. 

(e)  In  making  grants  or  entering  into  con- 
tracts under  this  section,  the  Secretary  shall 
assure  that— 

(1)  at  least  75  per  centum  of  the  total 
funds  provided  to  a  school  or  schools  of 
medicine  or  osteopathy  shall  be  expended  in 
the  development  and  operation  of  the 
Border  Health  Education  and  Training 
Center  Program  in  the  service  area  of  such 
program: 

(2)  to  the  maximum  extent  feasible,  the 
school  of  medicine  or  osteopathy  will  obtain 
from  nongovernmental  sources  the  amount 
of  the  total  operating  funds  for  such  pro- 
gram which  are  not  provided  by  the  Secre- 
tary: 

(3)  no  grant  or  contract  shall  provide 
funds  solely  for  the  planning  or  develop- 
ment of  a  Border  Health  Education  and 
Training  Center  Program  for  a  peri<xl  in 
excess  of  two  years; 

(4)  no  more  than  10  per  centum  of  the 
annual  budget  of  each  program  may  be  uti- 
lized for  the  renovation  and  equipping  of 
clinical  teaching  sites:  and 

(5)  no  grant  or  contract  shall  provide 
funds  to  be  used  outside  the  United  States 
except  as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe  for 
travel  and  communications  purposes  related 
to  the  conduct  of  a  Border  Health  Educa- 
tion and  Training  Center  Program. 


ADTHORIZATIOM  OP  APFKOPUATIOira; 
LIMTTATIONS  ON  CONTRACT  AnTHORTrT 

Sec.  6.  (a)  To  carry  out  this  Act,  there  are 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  $10,000,000 
for  fiscal  year  1988,  $20,000,000  for  flMal 
year  1989.  and  $30,000,000  for  fiscal  year 
1990. 

(b)  The  authority  of  the  Secretary  to 
enter  into  contracts  under  this  Act  shall  be 
to  such  extent  or  in  such  amounts  as  are 
provided  in  appropriation  Acts.e 

By  Mr.  DOLE  (for  Mr.  Asm- 
strong): 
S.  673.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Rehabili- 
tation Act  of  1973  to  help  ensure 
healthful  schools  and  workplaces;  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human 
Resources. 

HEALTHrUL  SCHOOLS  AND  WORKPLACES 

•  Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President. 
the  Supreme  Court's  decision  this 
week  in  School  Board  of  Nassau 
County  versus  Arline  concerning  the 
rights  of  persons  with  contagious  dis- 
eases is  sure  to  create  widespread  con- 
fusion, apprehension,  and  perhaps 
danger. 

This  is  a  matter  the  Congress  should 
address,  for  Arline  was  not  decided  on 
constitutional  grounds.  Rather,  the 
decision  rests  on  the  intent  of  Con- 
gress in  enacting  the  Rehabilitation 
Act.  That  is  why  the  t>est  outcome  of 
the  controversy  would  be  for  Congress 
to  give  guidance  to  the  courts  by  being 
more  explicit  about  the  meaning  of 
handicap,  and  specifically  the  extent 
to  which  it  includes  contagious  dis- 
eases. 

Today  I  am  introducing  legislation 
to  begin  the  process  of  taldng  a  closer 
look  at  this  difficult  subject.  In  the 
House  of  Representatives,  Congress- 
man William  DANNEianrER  has  intro- 
duced legislation  toward  that  end.  and 
I  commend  his  leadership  in  this 
regard. 

The  nub  of  the  matter  is  whether 
persons  with  contagious  diseases  are 
covered  by  the  protections  of  the  Re- 
habilitation Act.  In  short,  whether  a 
contagious  disease  constitutes  a  handi- 
cap for  purposes  of  that  law.  No  one 

•  disputes  that  we  should  be  compas- 
sionate toward  those  who  suffer  from 
a  contagious  disease,  whether  it  is  tu- 
berculosis, as  in  the  Arline  case,  or 
other  afflictions.  At  the  same  time,  we 
should  be  apprehensive  about  the  ex- 
posure of  children  and  others  to  conta- 
gion. We  cannot  let  our  concern  for 
the  sick  override  our  responsibility  for 
public  health. 

The  Supreme  Court  seems  to  have 
done  that.  Its  muddled  decision  leaves 
all  of  us — employers,  school  adminis- 
trators, parents,  coworkers— uncertain 
of  how  to  handle  cases  of  contagious 
disease.  With  the  tortoise  pace  of 
normal  judicial  procedures,  it  will  take 
years  for  the  courts  to  sort  out,  case 
by  case,  the  fine  points  of  Arline. 

As  I  read  the  Arline  decision,  the 
Court  did  not  actually  rule  that  a  con- 
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taciout  rtlf  if  is  always  to  be  consid- 
ered a  handicap.  It  did  not  order  that 
eootagloua  peraoes  have  to  be  em- 
plOFBd  in  situations  where  their  dis- 
ease wtMild  endanger  others.  And  in  a 
curious  footnote.  No.  7.  it  asserts  that 
ita  dedalwi  In  this  case  does  not  reach 
"the  questions  whether  a  carrier  of  a 
contagious  disease  such  as  AIDS  could 
be  considered  to  have  a  physical  im- 
pairment, or  whether  such  a  person 
could  be  considered,  solely  on  the  basis 
of  contagiousness,  a  handicapped 
person  as  defined  by  the  act." 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Court  did 
not  dearly  signal  employers  that  they 
may  dismiss  onployees  who  have  an 
actively  contagious  disease.  It  did  not 
give  schools  the  assurance  that  they 
may  immediately  act  to  safeguard 
health.  By  mandating  a  higher  stand- 
ard for  preventive  action  against  con- 
tagion, it  leaves  us  all  wondering  what 
rights  healthy  persons  have  to  renuiin 
weU.  That  uncertainty  is  sure  to  be 
disruptive.  Its  end  result  will  be  the 
erection  of  legal  roadblocks  in  cases 
where  swift  action  is  urgently  re- 
QUlred.  It  will  impose  another  level  of 
decisionmaking  before  citizens  can 
take  c(»nmonsense  steps  to  safeguard 
thonselves  and  their  families  against 
disease. 

I  do  not  believe  this  was  the  intent 
of  Congress  in  enacting  the  Rehabili- 
tation Act.  M(»eover,  I  am  especially 
concerned  about  one  remarkable  para- 
graph in  the  Court's  decision,  which 
seems  to  set  the  stage  for  a  later  ex- 
pansion of  the  Arline  ruling.  It  should 
be  read  in  its  entirety: 

We  do  not  acree  witta  petitioners  that,  in 
rtrflnlng  a  handicapped  individual  under 
Section  504,  the  contagious  effects  of  a  dis- 
ease can  be  meaningfully  distinguished 
tmm  the  disease's  physical  effects  on  a 
claimant  in  a  caae  such  as  this.  Arline's  con- 
tagiousness and  her  physical  Impairment 
each  resulted  from  the  same  underlying 
condition,  tuberculosis.  It  would  be  unfair  to 
allow  an  employer  to  seize  upon  the  distinc- 
tion between  the  effects  of  a  disease  on 
others  and  the  effects  of  a  disease  on  a  pa- 
tient and  use  Uiat  distinction  to  Justify  dis- 
criminatory treatment. 

What  on  Earth  does  that  mean?  "It 
would  be  unfair  to  allow  an  employer 
to  seize  upon  the  distinction  between 
the  effects  of  a  disease  on  others  and 
the  effects  of  a  disease  on  a  patient 
and  use  that  distinction  to  justify  dis- 
criminatory treatment."  This  sounds 
very  much  like  a  camel's  nose  being 
pushed  under  a  tent.  It  may  eventual- 
ly pull  down  the  entire  edifice  of  sec- 
tion 604. 

The  RehabiUtation  Act  has  hitherto 
enjoyed  consmsus  support  in  the  Con- 
gress and  among  the  American  people. 
Only  when  bureaucrats  distorted  it 
into  a  tool  for  silly  social  engineering 
in  the  1970's  did  It  become  the  focus  of 
controversy.  It  would  be  most  unfortu- 
nate if  the  courts,  in  the  wake  of  the 
Arline  case,  were  to  imdermine  the 


broad  popular  support  the  act  has 
had. 

There  may  be  more  than  one  sound 
w^  of  dealing  with  this  dilemma.  My 
own  preference  is  to  make  clear  that 
contagious  disease  is  never  to  be  con- 
sidered a  handicap  under  section  504. 
Others  may  have  better  ways  of  fine 
turning  the  Court's  ruling.  But  our 
first  step  in  Congress  must  be  to  reas- 
sure the  American  people,  protect 
public  health,  and  guarantee  that  the 
issues  raised  by  Arline  will  be  dealt 
with  in  an  open  and  expeditious 
manner. 

That  is  why,  Mr.  President,  I  am 
proposing  legislation  which  overturns 
the  Court's  ruling  In  Arline.  Its  import 
is  contained  in  a  single  sentence: 

Notwittistandlng  any  other  provision  of 
law,  the  term  individual  with  handicaps 
doee  not  include  any  individual  who  has  a 
contagious  disease,  whether  or  not  such  in- 
dividual is  physically  or  mentally  impaired 
during  the  period  of  such  individual's  conta- 
gion. 

I  hope  the  bill  I  am  proposing  will 
soon  be  considered  in  committee  and 
on  the  Senate  floor.  There  is  no  evad- 
ing a  fact  which  will,  in  time,  become 
evident  to  the  American  people.  In 
this  sensitive  and  difficult  matter,  the 
final  word  must  be  that  of  Congress. 
Sooner  or  later,  the  buck  will  stop 
here.  I  suggest  that  we  attend  to  busi- 
ness now,  before  we  are  faced  with  the 
consequences  of  neglect. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Recoro. 

S.  673 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hoiise  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

Section  7(8)  of  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of 
1971  (as  redesignated  by  section  103(b)  of 
Public  Law  99-506)  is  amended  by  adding 
the  following  new  subsection: 

"(C)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  the  term  "individual  with  handi- 
caps" does  not  include  any  Individual  who 
has  a  contagious  disease,  whether  or  not 
such  individual  is  physically  or  mentally  im- 
paired during  the  period  of  such  individuals 
contagion.".* 


By  Mr.  LEAHY: 
&  674.  A  bill  to  amend  the  definition 
of  the  term  producer  in  section  3  of 
the  Beef  Research  and  Information 
Act  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture, 
Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 

BEEF  RESEARCH  AND  INFORMATION  ACT 
AMENDMENTS 

•  Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  the  bill 
that  I  am  introducing  today  would 
amend  the  Beef  Research  and  Infor- 
mation Act,  which  authorizes  a  $1  as- 
sessment per  head  of  cattle  sold  to  fi- 
nance a  coordinated  program  of  beef 
promotion  and  research. 

The  purpose  of  amending  the  act  is 
to  address  an  inequity  that  results 
from  applying  the  assessment  to  all 
cattle,  regardless  of  age.  A  producer 
who  sells  a  calf  that  is  a  few  days  old 
typically  receives  $10  to  $20.  A  $1  as- 


sessment amounts  to  5  to  10  percent  of 
the  proceeds.  In  comparison  to  a  $1  as- 
sessment on  beef  cattle  that  bring  in 
$500  to  $700  per  head,  the  rate  of  as- 
sessment is  disproportionate  for  those 
producers  who  sell  young  calves.  My 
bill  would  prohibit  assessments  on 
cattle  that  are  10  or  fewer  days  old  on 
the  date  of  sale. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
measure.* 


By  Mr.  MITCHELL  (for  himself, 
Mr.    Chafee,    Mr.    Moynihan, 
Mr.  Stafford,  Mr.  Lautenberg, 
Mr.     DuRENBERGER,     and     Mr. 
Graham): 
S.  679.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions to  carry  out  the  Endangered  Spe- 
cies Act  of   1973  during  fiscal  years 
1988,  1989,  1990,  1991.  and  1992;  to  the 
Committee      on      Environment      and 
Public  Works. 

ENDAMGERED  SPECIES  ACT  AUTHORIZATION 

•  Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  introducing  legislation 
along  with  Senators  Chafee,  Moyni- 
HAM,  Stafford,  Lautenberg,  Duren- 
BERGER,  and  Graham  to  continue  the 
authoriEation  to  appropriate  funds 
under  the  Endangered  Species  Act 
through  fiscal  year  1992. 

More  than  20  years  have  passed 
since  the  first  legislation  was  enacted 
to  protect  plant  and  animal  species 
which  are  in  danger  of  becoming  ex- 
tinct. The  present  comprehensive  En- 
dangered Species  Act  became  law  in 
1973  and  was  amended  in  1978,  1979, 
and  1912.  The  long  and  painstaking 
developpient  of  our  Federal  endan- 
gered qpecies  program  demonstrates 
an  unwavering  commitment  to  these 
species  and  their  habitat  by  the  Con- 
gress arid  the  American  public. 

The  established  policy  of  this  Nation 
to  prevent  extinctions  recognizes  that 
each  species  is  a  unique  solution  to  a 
set  of  problems  faced  by  living  things. 
As  such,  each  species  may  be  of  im- 
mense value  to  us  in  a  number  of 
ways.  Aspirin  originally  was  derived 
from  a  willow.  A  shell-less  sea  snail  off 
the  cogst  of  California  contains  a 
chemical  useful  in  reducing  blood 
pressure. 

The  greatest  contribution  made  by 
plant  and  animal  species,  however,  is 
the  opportunity  they  provide  for 
human  society  to  increase  its  knowl- 
edge of  living  organisms.  As  living  or- 
ganisms ourselves,  it  is  in  our  self-in- 
terest not  to  limit  the  growth  of  that 
knowledge. 

We  protect  the  most  obscure  species, 
then,  n0t  because  they  may  provide  us 
with  a  care  for  cancer  but  because 
taken  together  all  the  world's  living 
material  continually  provides  us  with 
ways  of  improving  our  existence,  and 
species  Which  seem  unimportant  today 
may  betome  useful  or  essential  tomor- 
row. 


Even  so,  it  is  often  argued  that  the 
loss  of  a  single  species  out  of  the  mil- 
lions that  exist  cannot  possibly  be  of 
any  great  consequence  to  us.  The 
problem  with  this  approach,  quite 
apart  from  not  having  sufficient 
Icnowledge  to  know  one  way  or  an- 
other, is  that  the  cumulative  effect  of 
such  decisions  is  the  extinction  of 
large  numbers  of  species. 

Scientists  project  that  hundreds  of 
thousands  and  perhaps  more  than  a 
million  species  will  become  extinct 
before  the  end  of  this  century  if 
present  conditions  continue.  Whatever 
the  numt)er.  it  will  be  large  and  un- 
precedented. 

We  face  the  very  real  prospect  that 
for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  our 
planet  there  will  be  a  net  decrease  in 
biological  diversity.  Such  a  significant 
impoverishment  of  the  Earths  biota 
may  very  well  have  adverse  conse- 
quences for  the  welfare  of  the  human 
species. 

Thus,  while  each  incremental  deci- 
sion favoring  development  over  the 
continued  existence  of  a  species  may 
seem  sensible,  particularly  because  the 
effects  may  be  imperceptible  or  de- 
layed, the  accumulated  effects  from 
these  individually  small  decisions  are 
actually  creating  a  major  problem  for 
our  society. 

There  is,  for  instance,  a  demonstra- 
ble relationship  between  maintaining 
variety  in  types  of  plants  and  animals 
and  maintaining  standards  of  living 
for  people.  Sustainable  development  is 
not  compatible  with  significant  reduc- 
tions in  biological  diversity.  Natural 
collections  of  plant  and  animal  species, 
which  we  call  ecosystems,  modify  the 
physical  envirorunent  to  create  condi- 
tions favorable  to  our  existence.  On  a 
global  scale  our  biota  maintain  the 
cycles  of  water,  energy  and  chemical 
elements  critical  to  life. 

By  the  time  the  cumulative  effect  of 
each  individual  decision  made  at  the 
expense  of  a  species'  continued  exist- 
ence becomes  apparent,  it  will  be  diffi- 
cult if  not  impossible  to  reverse  the  es- 
calating demands  made  by  an  undisci- 
plined society  to  use  increasingly  mar- 
ginal lands. 

Full  and  proper  implementation  of 
the  Endangered  Species  Act  is  our  best 
means  of  protecting  the  diversity  of 
our  rich  natural  biota  and  the  quality 
of  our  lives  from  such  a  tyranny  of 
small  decisions.  It  also  is  our  best 
means  of  demonstrating  to  the  rest  of 
the  world  the  importance  of  prevent- 
ing plant  and  animal  extinctions  and 
the  compatibility  of  that  goal  with 
sustained  economic  development. 

Two  years  ago.  the  noted  British 
zoologist  and  host  of  the  PBS  series 
"The  Living  Planet",  David  Attenbor- 
ough,  testified  before  Congress  that— 
[tlhe  Endangered  Species  Act  is  a  coura- 
geous national  statement  that  Americans 
care  about  their  magnificent  land  and  its 
wealth  of  living  resources.  What  the  United 


States,  the  world  leader  of  conservation 
does,  is  carefully  watched— and  duplicated 
by  many  other  nations  as  best  they  can.  If 
this  country  were  suddenly  to  lessen  its 
commitment  to  the  welfare  and  survival  of 
its  wildlife,  what  hope  would  other  less 
wealthy  countries  have  of  persuading  their 
government  and  their  people  to  conserve 
and  protect,  particularly  when  pressing 
short-term  decisions  to  spend  money  and  al- 
locate land  are  much  harder  to  take  there 
than  they  are  here. 

The  legislation  we  are  introducing 
today,  therefore,  will  provide  for  con- 
tinued and  effective  implementation 
of  the  Endangered  Species  Act  over 
the  next  5  years.  It  is  a  strong  state- 
ment that  we  will  not  waver  from  our 
commitment  to  protect  fully  those 
species  of  plants  and  animals  which 
are  on  the  brink  of  extinction. 

Over  the  last  two  decades  the  Con- 
gress has  developed  and  refined  effec- 
tive mechanisms  to  conserve  threat- 
ened and  endangered  species  and  their 
habitat.   In  that   time  we   also   have 
crafted  measures  which  allow  flexible 
approaches  in  the  protection  of  these 
species    to    accommodate    responsible 
economic  development.  We  have  even 
gone  so  far  as  to  establish  carefully-de- 
signed procedures  so  that  in  extraordi- 
nary cases,  where  there  are  no  alterna- 
tives, important  projects  may  be  ex- 
empted from  the  Endangered  Species 
Act.  And  in  1982  Congress  streamlined 
the  procedures  and  shortened  the  time 
required  to  obtain  such  an  exemption. 
Experience   with   the   act  over  the 
years  has  bom  out  the  success  of  our 
efforts.  There  have  been  few  irresolva- 
ble   conflicts.    Virtually    all    projects 
have  been  modified  or  relocated   to 
protect  species  while  still  allowing  a 
project's      basic      purposes      to      be 
achieved.  In  short,  our  long  experience 
with  the  Endangered  Species  Act  has 
shown  that  it  is  fundamentally  sound. 
For  that  reason  this  5-year  reauthor- 
ization of  the  Endangered  Species  Act 
proposes  no  changes  in  the  act's  sub- 
stantive provisions.  A  similar  approach 
was  taken  in  legislation  unanimously 
approved  last  year  by  the  Committee 
on   Environment   and   Public   Works. 
Unfortunately,    that    legislation    was 
never  brought  to  the  full  Senate  for  a 
vote  because  of  a  number  of  Senators' 
concerns     about     the     consequences 
which  might  result  from  protection  of 
several  specific  species. 

It  is  my  belief  that  the  Act's  provi- 
sions have  demonstrated  sufficient 
flexibility  to  resolve  these  concerns 
and  most  other  actual  or  potential 
conflicts  between  endangered  species 
protection  and  economic  development 
without  further  amendment. 

This  spring,  as  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Environmental  Protec- 
tion, I  will  conduct  hearings  to  review 
implementation  of  the  Endangered 
Species  Act.  At  that  time  there  will  be 
an  opportunity  to  consider  refine- 
ments to  the  act,  if  any,  which  would 
improve  our  ability  to  achieve  the  act's 


goals.  It  should  be  clear  from  the 
outset,  however,  that  I  see  no  justifica- 
tion or  reason  to  consider  amendments 
to  the  act  which  would  provide  less 
protection  for  threatened  or  endan- 
gered species  than  exists  currently. 

The  bill  introduced  today  does 
extend  the  spending  authorization  to 
implement  the  Endangered  Species 
Act  for  5  years.  The  length  of  that  ex- 
tension is  intended  to  provide  greater 
stability  and  certainty  in  the  provi- 
sions of  the  act  and  its  implementing 
regulations.  Frequent  amendments  to 
the  act  and  the  corresponding  regula- 
tory revisions  keep  the  endangered 
species  program  in  a  state  of  flux  and 
result  in  inefficiency  and  misallocatlon 
of  extremely  limited  resources  within 
the  program. 

In  the  past,  3-year  reauthorizations 
of  the  act  have  meant  that  Congress 
has  been  asked  to  make  sound  judg- 
ments on  alleged  problems  based  on 
never  more  than  18  months  of  experi- 
ence with  any  given  version  of  the  law 
and  regulations.  This  endless  tinkering 
with  the  act  has  kept  the  U.S.  Pish 
and  Wildlife  Service  in  a  perpetual 
stage  of  rulemaking,  which  is  not  in 
the  interest  of  endangered  species  pro- 
tection or  economic  development.  This 
bill  will  allow  sufficient  time  for  any 
amendments  to  be  implemented  and 
evaluated  adequately. 

The  fiscal  year  1988  spending  levels 
authorized  in  this  legislation  for  the 
Federal  and  cooperative  State  grant 
programs  are  30  percent  and  100  per- 
cent higher,  respectively,  than  those 
set  for  fiscal  years  1983  through  1985. 
They  are  identical  to  those  approved 
by  the  Committee  on  Elnvironment 
and  Public  Works  last  year.  Thereaf- 
ter, for  fiscal  years  1989  through  1992, 
the  spending  authorizations  &re  in- 
creased approximately  4.3  percent  an- 
nually to  offset  the  rise  in  cost  of 
living.  The  percentage  increase  is 
based  on  the  Congressional  Budget  Of- 
fice's projected  annual  change  in  the 
consumer  price  index. 

The  increased  funding  authorized 
for  endangered  species  programs  is 
very  modest  compared  to  the  in- 
creased State  and  Federal  responsibil- 
ities for  protection  and  recovery  of 
these  species. 

For  example,  from  the  end  of  fiscal 
year  1981  through  fiscal  year  1988: 

Approximately  235  species  will  have 
been  added  to  the  Endangered  Species 
Act,  an  86-percent  increase; 

The  number  of  approved  recovery 
plans,  which  identify  actions  needed  to 
restore  a  species'  niunbers,  will  have 
increased  350  percent;  and 

The  number  of  cooperative  agree- 
ments with  States  to  implement  recov- 
ery activities  will  have  increased  170 
percent. 

Overall,  the  number  of  species  pro- 
tected under  the  act  and,  consequent- 
ly, the  number  of  consultations  and  re- 
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covery  activities  is  increasing  by  about 
10  percent  per  year.  Yet  the  amount 
of  funds  aivropriated  to  meet  these 
increased  responsibilities  will  have  in- 
creased a  total  of  only  4  percent  since 
fiscal  year  1081. 

The  spending  authorizations  estab- 
lished by  this  legislation  seek  to 
ensure  that,  at  a  minimum,  we  main- 
tain our  efforts  to  protect  endangered 
species  against  the  debilitating  effects 
of  Inflation  since  1982  and  that  we  put 
increased  emphasis  on  recovery  of  spe- 
cies 80  that  they  no  longer  require  pro- 
tection under  the  act.  The  adequacy  of 
the  funding  ceilings  proposed  here  will 
be  otmsldered  further  during  the  up- 
cunlng  hearings. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  will  Join  us  in 
support  of  this  legislation  so  that  we 
do  not  diminish  our  efforts  to  preserve 
the  rich  diversity  of  plant  and  animal 
species  which  we  ultimately  all  depend 
upon  for  survival.  A  strong  commit- 
ment to  continued,  effective  imple- 
mentation of  the  Endangered  Species 
Act  will  ensure  that  we  use  our  re- 
sources in  a  manner  that  protects  our 
natural  biological  diversity.  In  the  end 
that  will  be  the  best  use  of  our  re- 

souroes.«     

•  Mr.  CHAFEEL  B«r.  President,  when 
the  Endangered  Species  Act  of  1973 
first  became  law,  it  was  an  important 
and  significant  environmental  achieve- 
ment. Not  only  did  the  law  establish  a 
comprehensive  program  for  wildlife 
preservation  in  this  country  but  it  also 
became  a  model  for  the  entire  world. 

The  law  recognizes  that  endangered 
q^edes  of  fish,  wildlife,  and  plants  are 
of  esthetic,  ecological,  educational, 
historical,  recreational,  and  scientific 
value  to  aU  of  us,  individually  and  col- 
lectively, and  declares  its  purpose  as 
providing  "a  means  whereby  the  eco- 
systems upon  which  (they)  depend 
may  be  conserved."  This  law  is  about 
saving  such  well-known  species  as  the 
majestic  bald  eagle,  the  powerful  griz- 
sly  bear,  and  the  California  sea  otter. 
It  is  also  about  saving  the  fragile 
piping  plover,  a  shore  bird  found  in 
Rhode  Island,  and  hundreds  of  plants 
and  flowers. 

The  history  of  the  act  includes  a 
period  in  the  late  1970's  when  there 
was  considerable  controversy— in  the 
press,  in  Congress,  and  in  the  courts- 
over  the  proper  balance  between  the 
need  to  preserve  endangered  species 
and  the  need  to  build  a  massive  dam 
project  The  law  was  amended  at  that 
time  and  has  worked  well  ever  since. 

In  1982.  we  passed  another  series  of 
amendments  that,  in  many  respects, 
strengthened  the  original  law.  With 
the  sunwrt  of  environmentalists  as 
well  as  development  interests,  we  in- 
eluded  new  provisions  to  improve  the 
law— to  make  it  more  flexible  without 
weakening  the  underlying  law. 

In  1086.  it  was  again  time  to  consider 
an  extension  of  the  law.  The  Commit- 
tee on  Environment  and  Public  Works 


approved  a  biU  to  extend  the  law 
through  fiscal  year  1988  with  in- 
creased fimding  levels.  No  substantive 
amendments  were  included  because  of 
our  belief  that  no  major  changes  were 
needed  in  the  act.  Unfortunately,  the 
Senate  did  not  have  an  opportunity  to 
consider  that  bill. 

Today,  we  are  introductag  a  bill  to 
pick  up  where  we  left  off  last  year. 
This  bill  does  not  include  substantive 
amendments  for  the  same  reason  we 
did  not  Include  any  last  year.  Major 
changes  are  not  needed.  The  act  is 
working  fairly  well  and,  since  the  Gov- 
ernment is  still  grappling  with  the 
changes  made  in  1978,  1979,  and  1982, 
an  extension  of  the  law  without  major 
changes  appears  to  be  the  best  course. 
If,  during  the  hearing  process,  we 
learn  of  areas  where  amendments  to 
strengthen  the  act  are  needed,  we  will 
surely  consider  them.  However,  any  at- 
tempts to  weaken  the  law  will  be  vig- 
orously opposed.  Since  the  existing 
law  remains  in  effect  with  or  without 
passage  of  this  bill,  no  legislation  is 
preferable  to  legislation  that  would 
erode  the  strength  of  the  current  law. 

This  bill  authorizes  spending  for 
fiscal  years  1988  through  1992,  a  5- 
year  period.  The  level  of  funding  for 
1988  is  the  same  as  the  level  adopted 
by  the  committee  last  year,  approxi- 
mately $44  million  for  the  Federal 
Government  and  another  $12  million 
for  grants  to  the  States.  For  each  year 
thereafter,  the  authorized  spending 
level  Increases  by  4.3  percent  to  offset 
the  projected  rate  of  inflation.  These 
increased  spending  levels  will  maintain 
the  program  at  current  levels. 

Mr.  President,  the  E^ndangered  Spe- 
cies Act  is  one  of  our  most  important 
environmental  laws.  The  time  has 
come  for  us  to  review  it,  if  need  be  to 
debate  it,  and  to  pass  a  bill  extending 
the  authority  to  fund  It.  People  care 
about  this  law  and  It  is  our  job  to  see 
that  it  is  extended.* 
•  Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  speak  for  a  moment 
along  with  my  good  colleagues  in  sup- 
port of  S.  675,  legislation  to  reauthor- 
ize the  Endangered  Species  Act  of 
1973  through  the  year  1992— legisla- 
tion of  which  I  am  proud  to  be  a  spon- 
sor. 

The  Endangered  Species  Act  is  the 
premier  plant  and  animal  protection 
legislation  in  existence.  It  is  the  pri- 
mary barrier  between  hundreds  of 
threatened  plant  and  animal  species 
and  extinction.  The  act  makes  the  pur- 
chase, possession,  sale,  import,  or 
export  of  threatened  or  endangered 
anjmal  and  plant  species  a  Federal  of- 
fense. It  also  directs  all  Federal  agen- 
cies to  insure  that  their  operations 
neither  directly  or  indirectly  jeopard- 
ize these  species  or  threaten  their 
habitats.  Furthermore,  it  authorizes 
the  Federal  Government  to  acquire 
endangered     species     habitats     with 


moneys  from  the  Land  and  Water 
Conservation  Fund. 

Since  the  act's  creation  by  the  Con- 
gress fci  1973,  more  than  800  species 
have  been  Usted  by  the  Fish  and  Wild- 
life Service  as  either  threatened  or  en- 
dangered. Though  well  over  4,000  spe- 
cies still  await  listing,  the  listing  proc- 
ess is  fundamentally  sound,  and  the 
act  contains  an  effective  framework  to 
assure  that  these  plants  and  animals, 
once  identified,  are  safeguarded. 

This  bill  would  retain  the  present 
structure  of  the  act,  but  increase  fund- 
ing for  listing  and  recovery  activities 
to  keep  pace  with  inflation.  It  would 
also  reauthorize  the  program  for  an 
additional  5  years,  not  the  customary 
3.  This  is  a  small  but  important  modi- 
fication. Each  time  the  act  comes 
before  Congress,  another  opportunity 
is  created  to  weaken  it,  and  I  and 
other  supporters  in  the  Committee  on 
Environment  and  Public  Works  must 
fight  to  preserve  it  and  its  funding.  A 
5-year  authorization  would  do  much  to 
alleviate  this  problem  and  protect  the 
act  from  its  detractors. 

Though  reauthorization  of  the  act  is 
important,  such  is  not  enough  by 
itself.  I  will  continue  to  work  with  my 
colleagues  on  the  Environment  and 
Public  Works  Committee  to  monitor 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  compliance 
with  all  provisions  of  the  act.  and 
assure  that  appropriated  moneys  are 
actually  spent.  It  is  no  secret  that  we 
would  like  to  see  a  more  efficient  list- 
ing and  recovery  process,  but  we  can 
work  within  the  constraints  of  the  act 
as  it  is  now  written  to  insure  its  effec- 
tive administration. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  we  all  under- 
stand the  importance  of  continued 
support  for  the  Endangered  Species 
Act.  It  remains  the  Nation's— indeed 
the  world's— most  important  law  for 
the  preservation  of  biological  diversi- 
ty. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
this  legislation,  and  insure  that  it  re- 
mains do.« 

•  Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President, 
I  rise  today  to  join  Senator  Mitchell 
and  others  in  introducing  the  reau- 
thorization of  the  Endangered  Species 
Act. 

The  Endangered  Species  Act,  first 
enacted  in  1973,  is  one  of  the  Nation's 
most  important  environmental  stat- 
utes designed  to  protect  our  precious 
wildlife  and  plant  resources.  In  addi- 
tion, our  Endangered  Species  Program 
serves  as  an  international  model  for 
nation^  which  are  beginning  to  devel- 
op their  own  programs. 

The  survival  of  dozens  of  wildlife 
and  plant  species  often  hinges  upon 
attainment  of  protected  status.  Yet 
experts  suggest  that  as  many  as  6,000 
candidftte  species  have  yet  to  be  evalu- 
ated by  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Agency.  This  bill  would  authorize  for 
the  U.3.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Agency  $35 
million  in  funding  for  administration 


of  the  program  in  fiscal  year  1988.  An- 
other $12  million  would  be  authorized 
in  grants  to  the  States,  a  key  compo- 
nent of  the  program.  Comparable 
funding  would  be  authorized  for  the 
next  4  years  making  adjustments  for 
inflation. 

Countless  wild  animal  and  plant  spe- 
cies are  threatened.  Each  day,  species 
are  pushed  closer  to  the  brink  of  ex- 
tinction. The  economic  and  environ- 
mental costs  of  extinction,  though  dif- 
ficult to  quantify,  will  be  great,  both 
for  the  Nation  and  the  world. 

In  my  State  of  New  Jersey  we  are 
proud  of  our  natural  heritage  and 
have  worked  hard  to  protect  endan- 
gered plant,  wildlife,  and  bird  species. 
The  Pine  Barrens  in  southern  New 
Jersey,  the  Great  Swamp  National 
Wildlife  Refuge,  the  Forsythe  Nation- 
al Wildlife  Refuge,  and  many  other 
areas  provide  critical  habitat  for  en- 
dangered and  threatened  species. 
These  include  the  peregrine  falcon, 
the  piping  plover,  and  a  particularly 
delicate  species  of  orchid,  the  Isotria. 

In  fact.  New  Jersey  provides  sanctu- 
ary to  the  bald  eagle,  our  national 
symbol  of  freedom.  Through  a  cooper- 
ative captive  breeding  program  with 
the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Agency, 
State  wildlife  specialists  have  been 
successful  in  an  effort  to  incubate  and 
raise  fledglings  which  could  not  sur- 
vive in  the  wild.  Several  eagles 
hatched  in  captivity  have  already  been 
returned  to  their  natural  habitat. 

New  Jersey  has  taken  the  lead  in  re- 
establishing the  peregrine  falcon  pop- 
ulation east  of  the  Mississippi  River. 
The  species  disappeared  in  the  1950's 
when  DDT  use  became  prevalent.  New 
Jersey's  program,  which  began  in  1975, 
is  the  most  successful  of  its  kind.  In 
1985,  we  were  able  to  boast  of  11 
breeding  pairs  of  falcons,  one  of  which 
has  made  its  home  atop  the  Golden 
Nugget  Casino  in  Atlantic  City. 

Every  fall,  thousands  of  birds  mi- 
grating south  for  the  winter  stop  in 
Cape  May  for  rest  and  nourishment. 
This  spectacular  sight  is  enjoyed  by  a 
comparable  number  of  birdwatchers 
who  congregate  annually  to  witness 
this  breathtaking  natural  wonder. 
Some  say  the  Cape  visibly  sinks  under 
the  combined  weight  of  birds  and  avid 
spectators. 

Protection  of  plant  and  wildlife  re- 
sources is  of  paramount  national  im- 
portance. For  the  benefit  of  this  and 
future  generations,  we  must  act  now, 
with  foresight  and  wisdom,  to  preserve 
and  protect  these  precious,  and  irre- 
placeable, species.* 

•  Mr.  GRAHAM.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  be  an  original  cosponsor  of 
this  necessary  legislation  to  reauthor- 
ize the  E^ndangered  Species  Act.  The 
Endangered  Species  Act  has  been  suc- 
cessful in  protecting  nvunerous  endan- 
gered species  in  our  Nation  from  ex- 
tinction. Continuation  of  the  pro- 
grams established  pursuant  to  the  act 


are  imperative  if  we  expect  to  main- 
tain our  ciurent  level  of  protection 
and  extinction  prevention. 

In  my  State  of  Florida,  we  are  home 
to  a  variety  of  endangered  species. 
One  of  these  is  the  Florida  panther,  of 
which  only  an  approximated  30  are  ac- 
counted for  in  the  entire  Nation.  We 
are  taking  some  creative  steps  in  Flori- 
da to  protect  this  precious  animal— 
among  those,  incorporating  36  animal 
crossings  in  the  conversion  of  State 
road  84  to  Interstate  75.  This  is  being 
undertaken  in  response  to  the  number 
of  panther  deaths  caused  by  vehicles 
traveling  through  one  of  the  species' 
natural  habitats.  Additionally,  I  have 
cosponsored  a  bill,  S.  90,  along  with 
Senator  Chiles,  to  provide  for  acquisi- 
tion of  an  addition  to  the  Big  Cypress 
Preserve.  This  area  comprises  a  large 
portion  of  the  Florida  panther's  habi- 
tat, and  acquisition  would  serve  to  en- 
hance protection  of  this  rare  cat. 
Other  acquisition  under  consideration 
by  the  Department  of  the  Interior  for 
purposes  of  protecting  the  Florida 
panther  habitat  is  that  of  the  Faka- 
hatchee  Strand.  Under  the  Endan- 
gered Species  Act,  the  Land  and  Water 
Conservation  Fund  may  be  used  to  ac- 
complish these  very  types  of  acquisi- 
tion. Without  the  benefit  of  the  act, 
the  State  would  be  imable  to  make 
such  acquisitions  on  its  own. 

Another  endangered  species  indige- 
nous to  Florida  is  the  manatee.  As 
Governor,  I  formed  the  Save  the  Man- 
atee Commission  to  examine  innova- 
tive methods  for  preserving  the  mana- 
tee in  Florida  waters.  The  single  most 
danger  to  this  rare  mammal  is  present- 
ed by  boat  motor  propellers.  The  man- 
atee, swimming  close  to  the  surface, 
does  not  move  quickly  to  avoid  the 
propeller  and  can  sustain  substantial 
injuries— some  of  these  fatal.  In  Flori- 
da, we  have  posted  speed  limits  for 
boats  traveling  in  the  bay  areas  where 
the  manatees  spend  most  of  their 
time.  On  the  Federal  level,  I  have  en- 
couraged the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  for  Fish  and  Wildlife  to 
maintain  current  funding  levels  of  sec- 
tion 6  grants  to  States  for  the  recovery 
of  the  manatee  and  other  endangered 
species.  The  administration  has  pro- 
posed to  eliminate  this  funding. 

Some  other  endangered  species  in 
Florida  include  the  green  turtle,  snail 
kite,  crocodile,  Perdido  Key  beach 
mouse,  and  the  whooping  crane.  This 
list  represents  a  mere  sample  of  the 
numerous  endangered  species  deserv- 
ing protection  throughout  the  United 
States. 

Human  activities  have  limited  the 
ability  of  these  species  to  thrive. 
Therefore,  it  should  be  incumbent 
upon  human  activities  to  mitigate  the 
endangerment.  This  is  exactly  what 
this  reauthorization  seeks  to  accom- 
plish. No  substantive  changes  have 
l)een  made  to  the  act.  Under  this  bill, 
authorizations   are    to    be   continued 


through  1992,  at  levels  which  account 
for  inflation,  based  on  the  projected 
annual  rise  in  the  consumer  price 
index. 

I  encourage  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port this  worthy  legislation.  Thank 
you,  Mr.  President.* 


By    Mr.    ROCKEFELLER    (for 
himself,    Mr.    Pohd,    Mr.    Ste- 
vens, Mr.  Gore,  Mr.  Wallop, 
Mr.     McCoNNELL,     Mr.     Johh- 
STON,  Mr.  Sasser,  Mr.  C^nhad, 
and  Mr.  McCain): 
S.  676.  A  bill  to  enhance  rail  compe- 
tition and  to  ensure  reasonable  rail 
rates  where  there  is  an  absence  of  ef- 
fective competition;  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Transpor- 
tation. 

CONSUMER  RAIL  EQUITY  ACT 

Mr.  ROCKEFELLER.  Mr.  President, 
on  behalf  of  my  colleagues,  Mr.  Ford, 
Mr.  Stevens,  Mr.  Gore,  Mr.  Wallop, 
Mr.   McCoNNELL,   Mr.   Johnston,   Mr. 
Sasser.  Mr.  Conrad,  and  Mr.  McCain, 
I  am  proud  to  introduce  the  Consumer 
Rail  Equity  Act,  a  bill  that  will  amend 
the   Staggers  Rail   Act   of   1980.   The 
heart  of  our  proposal  is  a  series  of 
technical    amendments    that    seek    to 
achieve  basic  fairness  for  captive  ship- 
pers and  an  appropriate  balancing  of 
shipper  and  railroad  interests  before 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 
Mr.  President,  across  this  land,  ship- 
pers in  the  coal  fields  of  Appalachia 
and  the  Power  River  Basin,  shippers 
in   the  grain  markets  of  the  central 
plains,     shippers     in     the     chemical, 
timber  and  heavy  manufacturing  in- 
dustries, and  more,  lodge  a  common 
complaint— the  railroads  are  exercis- 
ing tremendous  market  power  to  set 
rates  and  extract  profits  from  shippers 
who  are  tied,  captive,  to  their  service. 
Furthermore,     the     Interstate     Com- 
merce  Commission,   which   the   Con- 
gress charged  with  the  responsibility 
of  protecting  captive  shippers  as  well 
as  the  financial  integrity  of  the  rail 
system,  has  been  a  one-sided  exercise 
in  futility  for  any  shipper  who  might 
seek  rate  relief. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion has,  for  6  long  years,  spun  a  web 
of  regulatory  inaction  that  could  snare 
the  best  and  most  just  complaint 
about  railroad  rate  excess.  Together 
coal,  grain,  and  many  other  shippers 
have  been  dismayed  by  virtually  every 
new  pronouncement  of  the  ICC,  and 
with  every  new  misinterpretation  of 
Congressional  intent,  our  hope  for  a 
fair  procedure  at  the  ICC,  has  faded 
into  disbelief. 

Mr.  President,  a  decade  ago,  Ameri- 
ca's railroads  were  in  trouble.  Years  of 
neglect  caused  shippers,  railroaders, 
and  the  Congress  to  take  extraordi- 
nary steps  to  preserve  the  integrity  of 
our  rail  system.  But  Congress  also  rec- 
ognized that  deregulation  would  work 
for    the    majority    of    shippers,    but 
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would  leave  c^iUve  shippers  particu- 
larly vulnerable.  Aocordlndy.  In  seek- 
iDK  to  get  the  railroads  out  of  the 
bankruptcy  courts.  Congress  directed 
the  ICC  to  keep  monc^wly  rates  in 
cheek.  In  very  simple  terms,  our  bill 
will  restore  the  ICC  to  its  complete 
mission  under  the  Staggers  Act. 

Mr.  President,  fundamentally,  the 
Staggers  Act  is  a  good  law.  which 
ought  to  be  preserved.  The  history  of 
the  adoption  of  the  Staggers  Act  and 
the  Railroad  Revitalization  and  Regu- 
latory Reform  Act  of  1976  is  an  excel- 
lent example  of  how  numerous  groups 
with  widely  divergent  interests  can 
form  a  consensus  to  address  a  national 
priority.  It  was  clear  to  all,  including 
those  who  benefited  from  it.  that  the 
existing  system  of  antiquated,  cumber- 
some and  pervasive  regulation  was 
slowly,  but  increasingly,  strangling  the 
Nation's  railroads.  It  was  also  clear 
that  unless  substantial  changes  were 
made,  the  future  of  a  privately  owned 
National  Rail  Transportation  System 
was  seriously  in  doubt.  The  Staggers 
Act  was  the  result. 

Most  shippers  supported  the  Stag- 
gers Act.  Some  wanted  deregulation 
because  they  were  being  denied  the 
price  and  service  options  that  only 
c(»ipetition  will  provide,  and  they 
were  not  willing  to  pay  rates  main- 
tained at  artificial  levels  by  distant  bu- 
reaucrats. 

Other  shippers  benefited  from  the 
existing  regulatory  scheme,  including 
some  shippers  who  were  captive  to 
railroads.  These  shippers  might  ordi- 
narily have  opposed  any  changes  in 
the  law.  but  they  recognized  that  they 
needed  a  healthy  railroad  system  as 
much  as  anyone,  and  would  have  to 
pay  a  premium  to  sustain  that  system. 
Thus,  they  were  willing  to  look  beyond 
their  narrow,  short-term  interest  to 
recognise  the  national  interest. 

Mr.  President,  the  Staggers  Act 
struck  a  careful  balance  between  the 
needs  of  the  railroads  and  their  cus- 
tomers. 

It  promised  the  railroads  that  they 
would  no  longer  need  regulatory  ap- 
proval for  most  of  their  rates  and  serv- 
ices, and  would  be  free  to  compete 
both  for  the  business  they  had  lost 
and  for  new  business.  It  promised  the 
railroads  that  they  could  contract  like 
any  other  commercial  enterprise.  It 
promised  the  railroads  that  they 
would  no  longer  be  required  to  main- 
tain service  over  unprofitable  lines.  It 
promised  the  railroads  that  they 
would  have  the  opportunity  to  achieve 
the' revenue  adequacy  that  had  long 
eluded  them.  It  promised  the  railroads 
the  end  of  regulatory  lag. 

Mr.  President,  these  promises  have 
been  kept. 

The  Staggers  Act  promised  shippers 
with  competitive  options  that  an  en- 
trenched bureaucracy  would  no  longer 
deny  them  the  rate,  service  and  rout- 
ing options  that  an  aggressive,  com- 


petitive railroad  would  offer  them.  It 
promised  them  that  competing  ship- 
pers could  not  resort  to  the  Commis- 
sion to  gain  an  undue  advantage  in  the 
marketplace.  It  promised  them  free- 
dom from  the  consequences  of  tariffs, 
legalized  cartels,  deferred  maintenance 
and  undercapitalized  railroads. 

Mr.  President,  these  promises,  too. 
have  been  kept. 

Finally,  the  Staggers  Act  made 
promises  to  captive  shippers,  those 
who  needed  railroads  because  of  their 
requirements  of  large  volumes  of  bulk 
commodities  such  as  coal,  chemicals  or 
grain,  or  because  of  a  need  for  long 
hauls  that  trucks  couldn't  provide,  or 
other  reasons.  The  Act  promised  these 
shippers  that  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  would  ensure  that 
the  railroads  would  not  abuse  their 
monopoly  power. 

Fundamentally,  Mr.  President,  the 
Staggers  Act  promised  captive  ship- 
pers that  monopoly  rates  would  not  be 
excessive.  It  promised  them  that  rail- 
roads would  recover  only  justifiable 
co6t  increases,  not  more.  It  promised 
them  that  if  they  were  being  abused 
by  railroad  monopoly  power,  they 
could  find  a  speedy,  efficient  remedy 
before  an  impartial  forimi.  It  promised 
them  that  the  ICC  would  act  as  a 
watchdog  to  preserve  and  promote 
rail-to-rail  competition. 

These  promises,  Mr.  President,  have 
not  been  kept.  And  captive  shippers, 
many  of  whom  supported  the  act,  feel 
frustrated  and  even  betrayed. 

The  result  is  that  there  seem  to  be 
two  Staggers  Acts.  One  is  the  Staggers 
Act  we  hear  described  by  the  railroads 
and  many  shippers.  They  describe  an 
act  that  has  resulted  in  healthier  rail- 
roads, robust  competition,  innovative 
and  efficiently  priced  service,  and  free- 
dom from  burdensome  regulation. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  these  descrip- 
tions are  accurate. 

But  the  Staggers  Act  is  described  in 
another  way  by  captive  shippers.  They 
complain  that  the  act  is  fundamental- 
ly misunderstood  by  the  agency 
charged  with  its  implementation, 
which  frustrates  the  act  by  perverse 
interpretations,  illogical  obstacles,  in- 
terminable proceedings,  and,  ultimate- 
ly, one-sided  findings.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  these  complaints,  too,  are 
accurate. 

These  are  not  new  complaints.  Mem- 
bets  of  Congress  have  been  hearing 
them  for  several  years.  Oversight  and 
legislative  hearings  in  both  Houses 
have  consistently  documented  the  le- 
gitimacy of  these  complaints.  In  the 
99th  Congress,  numerous  Senators  and 
Representatives  made  it  clear  to  the 
ICC  that  their  patience  was  wearing 
thin,  and  that  the  Commission's  pleas 
for  more  time  were  no  longer  finding  a 
sympathetic  audience.  The  events  that 
transpired  during  the  99th  Congress 
should  convince  the  most  skeptical 
that  the  ICC  has  been  given  every  op- 


portunity to  return  to  the  balance  the 
Stagg«rs  Act  intended,  but  has  been 
unwilling  or  unable  to  reform  itself.  A 
few  examples: 

Revenue  adequacy  is  a  concept  at 
the  heart  of  the  Staggers  Act.  The 
Commission  is  directed  to  assist  the 
railrojids  in  achieving  revenue  adequa- 
cy, which  is  defined  in  the  act  as  al- 
lowing the  railroads  to  earn  enough  to 
cover  all  costs,  earn  a  reasonable 
profit  and  attract  the  capital  invest- 
ment needed  for  a  sound  national  rail 
transportation  system. 

Captive  shippers  must  contribute 
more  toward  this  goal  than  competi- 
tive shippers,  so  an  accurate  regula- 
tory measurement  of  revenue  adequa- 
cy is  essential  to  the  proper  function- 
ing of  the  act.  For  years,  the  ICC 
relied  upon  a  unique  test  that  over- 
stated the  railroads'  need  for  addition- 
al funds.  This  inaccuracy  was  brought 
home  In  the  last  Congress  when  the 
administration  urged  us  to  sell  Conrail 
to  the  Norfolk  Southern,  which  the 
administration  called  very  profitable 
at  the  same  time  the  ICC's  revenue 
adequacy  test  showed  the  company's 
railroads  to  be  woefully  revenue  inad- 
equate, 

ICC  Chairman  Gradison  finally  con- 
ceded the  obvious  in  testimony  before 
the  Senate  Commerce,  Science,  and 
Transportation  Committee  on  Febru- 
ary 21,  1986,  stating  that  "we  share 
the  intuitive  sense  that  the  railroads 
are  improving  rapidly  and  we  are  un- 
dertakmg  a  full  scale  examination  to 
determdne  why  our  numbers  do  not  re- 
flect this  trend."  After  proposing  on 
June  6,  to  adopt  a  test  based  on  princi- 
ples applied  by  State  public  service 
commissions,  the  ICC  retreated  after 
efforts  to  add  captive  shipper  protec- 
tions to  the  Conrail  bill  were  unsuc- 
cessful. Some  changes  were  made,  but 
the  test  is  still  flawed.  The  public  serv- 
ice commission  test  is  the  only  one 
that  makes  sense. 

Rate  reasonableness  cases  at  the 
Commtesion  are  the  only  hope  captive 
shippers  have  of  restraining  railroad 
monopoly  rates.  Yet  today,  6V4  years 
after  the  passage  of  the  Staggers  Act, 
only  one  captive  shipper  has  been 
granted  meaningful  rate  relief  under 
Staggers  Act  standards. 

The  heart  of  the  ICC's  interpreta- 
tion of  rate  reasonableness,  "stand- 
alone cost,"  ignores  the  railroad's 
actual  costs  of  service  and  requires 
shippers  to  construct  an  elaborate,  hy- 
pothetical "stand  alone"  competitor  to 
the  existing  monopoly  carrier.  The 
ICC  has  admitted  in  hearings  before 
Congress  that  this  test  is  too  complex 
and  ejtpensive  for  smaller  shippers, 
but  it  has  yet  to  propose  an  alterna- 
tive. Without  a  meaningful  remedy  at 
the  ICC,  captive  shippers  will  continue 
to  pay'  whatever  the  railroads  want 
them  to  pay.  The  victims  of  this  regu- 
latory abdication  include  shippers  and 


consumers,  and  especially  ratepayers 
who  bear  the  full  brimt  of  railroad 
coal-hauling  charges  in  their  electric 
utmty  bills. 

Railroad  inflation— based  rate  in- 
creases are,  of  course,  essential  to  a 
healthy  railroad  business,  so  the  Stag- 
gers Act  provided  a  mechanism  to 
eliminate  regulatory  lag  in  this  area. 
The  act  directs  the  ICC  to  calculate  a 
rail  cost  adjustment  factor,  based  on 
changes  on  railroad  costs,  so  that  rates 
can  reflect  cost  changes  promptly.  The 
ICC  decided,  however,  that  rates 
should  not  decrease  when  costs  de- 
creased. The  99th  Congress  witnessed 
the  consequences  of  this  policy  when 
the  ICC  mistakenly  projected  in  the 
midst  of  the  OPEC  price  collapse  in 
Etecember  1985,  that  fuel  oil  prices 
would  increase. 

Since  the  Commission  wouldn't 
adjust  rates  to  reflect  this  obvious  mis- 
take, the  railroads  received  a  substan- 
tial windfall.  After  intense  pressure 
from  the  Congress,  the  ICC  finally 
changed  its  rules  and  will  now  require 
tariff  rates  to  go  down  as  well  as  up, 
consistent  with  changes  in  costs.  The 
railroads  have  appealed  to  the  courts, 
so  the  issue  Is  far  from  settled. 

Moreover,  the  ICC  has  refused  to  in- 
clude productivity  improvements  in 
the  inflation  index.  If  the  price  of  fuel 
oil  goes  up  but  is  used  in  more  fuel-ef- 
ficient locomotives,  there  is  no  reason 
why  the  inflation  index  shouldn't  re- 
flect the  real  impact  of  both  the  price 
change  and  the  improved  productivity 
on  the  railroad. 

Competition  is  almost  always  superi- 
or to  regulation  in  preventing  exces- 
sive rates,  poor  service,  and  the  like. 
The  Staggers  Act  recognized  that  to  a 
large  extent,  on  railroad  can  control 
the  extent  of  competition  available  to 
a  shipper  by  refusing  to  allow  the 
shipper  access  to  a  competing  railroad 
on  reasonable  terms.  The  ICC  is  there- 
fore directed  to  affirmatively  promote 
competition,  as  a  means  of  preventing 
the  railroads  from  creating  more  rail 
captive  shippers. 

The  ICC  instead,  in  its  1985  Midtec 
Paper  Co.  decision,  decided  that  a 
shipper  would  have  to  prove  all  the 
elements  of  a  rate  reasonableness  case 
before  the  Commission  would  enter- 
tain a  competitive  access  complaint. 
Needless  to  say,  that  decision  attract- 
ed a  substantial  amount  of  criticism. 
On  the  eve  of  hearings  before  the 
Senate  on  November  1,  1985,  the  ICC 
decided  to  "reconsider"  the  Midtec  de- 
cision and  thereafter  refused  to 
answer  questions  about  the  decision. 
Then,  after  the  99th  Congress  went 
home,  the  "new"  Midtec  decision  was 
Issued  with  the  "old"  result:  the  ship- 
per lost.  The  "new"  reason:  the  ship- 
per has  to  prove  "anticompetitive  con- 
duct," which  is  hardly  consistent  with 
the  Commission's  affirmative  watch- 
dog obligations. 


The  lesson  learned:  the  Midtec 
Paper  Co.  bore  the  burden  and  cost  of 
an  additional  year  of  litigation  to  abso- 
lutely no  avail. 

The  promises  Congress  made  to  cap- 
tive shippers  in  1980  have  not  been 
kept.  In  these  examples  and  in  numer- 
ous other  instances  as  well,  the  ICC 
has  been  given  ample  opportunity  to 
correct  its  mistakes,  and  it  has  not 
done  so.  Even  where  changes  have 
been  made,  the  railroads  have  ap- 
pealed to  the  courts.  Six  and  one  half 
years  after  the  act  was  passed,  our  be- 
leaguered shippers  are  owed  a  resolu- 
tion of  the  outstanding  issues. 

The  Consumer  Rail  Equity  Act 
makes  the  necessary  mid-course  cor- 
rections in  the  implementation  of  the 
Staggers  Rail  Act.  It  provides  the  bal- 
anced approach  to  railroad  regulation 
that  the  Staggers  Act  Intended. 

There  Is  no  intention  to  return  to 
the  justifiably  discredited  regulatory 
scheme  that  Staggers  eliminated.  We 
must  preserve  those  parts  of  the  act 
which  have  worked  so  well  for  rail- 
roads, shippers,  and  consimiers  alike. 

The  Consumer  Rail  Equity  Act  will 
not  undo  the  benefits  of  deregulation. 
Most  railroad  rates  today  are  deregu- 
lated, because  they  fall  below  the  ju- 
risdictional threshold  set  by  law. 
Those  rates  will  continue  to  be  deregu- 
lated, for  the  Consumer  Rail  Equity 
Act  does  not  change  that  threshold. 
Thousands  of  other  rates  are  deregu- 
lated because  they  are  contained  in 
contracts.  The  Consvuner  Rail  Equity 
Act  does  not  affect  the  freedom  to 
contract  or  the  complete  deregulation 
of  contracts.  But  it  does  seek  to  assure 
that  the  original  intent  of  the  Stag- 
gers Act  be  carried  out  by  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission. 

Mr.  President,  the  time  for  the  Con- 
gress to  wX,  to  correct  this  problem  is 
overdue.  We  must  act  now.  In  my 
home  State,  coal  is  in  trouble.  After 
making  substantial  investments  to 
modernize  and  mechanize,  and  tre- 
mendous strides  in  labor  relations,  we 
couldn't  be  in  a  deeper  hole.  Rail  rates 
are  significantly  contributing  to  the 
inability  of  coal  to  compete.  Other 
States,  and  other  industries  face  simi- 
lar problems. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion has  made  it  clear  that  it  will  not 
self-correct  the  faulty  interpretations 
that  they  have  made,  and  when  they 
try,  the  railroads  dig  deep  into  their 
pockets  to  keep  the  lawyers  and  ana- 
lysts fighting  even  modest  changes. 

Mr.  President,  we  can  no  longer 
stand  watch  while  captive  shippers  are 
made  to  become  the  cash  cow  for  the 
railroads.  Neither  can  we  stand  by  and 
watch  the  profits  from  these  practices 
pumped  into  the  railroad  industry's 
expansion  into  air,  water,  truck,  pipe- 
line, and  minerals  companies. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  study  this 
problem  and  join  with  us  in  enacting 
the  Consumer  Rail  Equity  Act  to  re- 


dress the  problems  faced  by  captive 
shippers.  I  would  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  section-by-section  analysis 
of  the  bill  and  the  bill  be  printed  In 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


S.  676 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatiixs    of   the    UniUd    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  I.  TITI.E. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Consumer 
Rail  Ekjuity  Act". 

SEC.  2.  PIRPOSE. 

The  purpose  of  this  Act  is  to  clarify  and 
reaffirm  the  intent  of  the  Congress  that  the 
Railroad  Revitalization  and  Regulatory 
Reform  Act  of  1976  and  the  Staggers  Rail 
Act  of  1980  be  interpreted  and  implemented 
in  a  manner  which  will— 

(1)  revitalize  the  national  railroad  system: 

(2)  ensure  adequate  service  to  the  public; 

(3)  provide  an  opportunity  for  the  Na- 
tion's railroads  to  earn  adequate  revenues 
under  honest,  economical,  and  efficient 
management;  and 

(4)  enhance  the  availability  of  competitive 
alternatives; 

under  a  balanced  approach  that  encourages 
auid  promotes  intramodal  competition  while 
providing  adequate  protection  for  persons 
served  by  market  dominant  rail  carriers. 

SEC  3  MARKET  DOMINANCE. 

Section  10709(a)  of  title  49.  Uiuted  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following:  "In  determining  the 
existence  or  absence  of  effective  competi- 
tion, the  Commission  shall  consider  only 
transportation  competition  for  the  move- 
ment of  the  same  commodity  from  the  same 
point  of  origin  to  the  same  destination.  The 
fact  that  a  railroad  faces  effective  competi- 
tion with  respect  to  an  origin  shall  not  es- 
tablish a  presumption  that  the  railroad 
faces  effective  competition  with  respect  to  a 
destination,  and  the  fact  that  a  railroad 
faces  effective  competition  with  respect  to  a 
destination  shall  not  establish  a  presump- 
tion that  a  railroad  faces  effective  competi- 
tion with  respect  to  an  origin.". 

SEC.  i.  RATE  REASONABLENESS. 

(a)  Borden  op  Proof.— Section 
10701a(b)(2)  of  such  title  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(2)  In  any  proceeding  to  determine  the 
reasonableness  of  a  rate  described  In  para- 
graph (1)  of  this  subsection,  the  rail  carrier 
establishing  the  challenged  rate  shall  have 
the  burden  of  proving  that  such  rate  is  rea- 
sonable.". 

(b)  Standard.— Section  10701a(b)<3)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(3)  In  any  determination  of  whether  a 
rate  (other  than  a  rate  for  recyclable  com- 
modities subject  to  the  provisions  of  section 
10731  of  this  title)  is  reasonable  for  pur- 
poses of  this  section,  the  Commission  shall 
consider  and  make  affirmative  findings  with 
respect  to,  among  other  matters— 

"(A)  the  need  of  a  rail  carrier  to  have  the 
opportunity  to  achieve  or  maintain  revenue 
adequacy,  as  determined  by  the  Commission 
pursuant  to  section  10704(a)  (2)  through  (4) 
of  this  title,  and  whether  and  to  what 
extent  such  need  requires  allowing  the  rail 
carrier  to  charge  rates  which  result  in  a  rev- 
enue-variable cost  percentage  in  excess  of 
the  percentage  determined  under  section 
10709(d)(2)  of  this  title: 
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"(B)  tbe  relatlonahip  of  the  rate  to  the 
actual  cost  of  providing  the  service;  and 

"(C)  the  factors  described  in  section 
10T07a(eXaxc)  of  this  UUe.". 

(c)  RaiK  RiaaoNAaumss  Prockkdinc— 
The  OommlaBlon  shall  complete  a  proceed- 
inc  to  implement  this  section  within  360 
days  after  enactment  of  this  Act. 

sac  t.  AmNDMKNrS  TO  RAIL  TRANSPORTATION 
POLICY. 

(a)  Ratv  Rkasorablenkss.— Section 
10101a(6)  of  such  title  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(6)  to  maintain  reasonable  rates  where 
there  is  an  abwnce  of  effective  competi- 
tion:". 

(b)  IimBiiATiOHAi.  Trade.— Section 
10101a(15>  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(IS)  to  encourace  and  promote  competi- 
tive transportation  rates  for  domestically 
produced  coal  and  other  commodities  and 
products  in  order  to  increase  their  competi- 
tive poaition  in  both  domestic  and  export 
maitets.". 

8K.  a  tNTLATION  BASED  RATE  ADJUSTMENTS. 

(a)  AccmucT— (I)  SecUon  10707a(a)(2)<B) 
of  such  title  is  amended  by  inserting  "and 
changes  in  railroad  productivity,  volume. 
and  output  mix"  after  "labor.". 

(2)  Section  10712(a)  of  such  title  is  amend- 
ed by  Inserting  before  the  period  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following:  "and  shall  take  into 
account  changes  in  railroad  productivity. 
volume,  and  output  mix". 

(3)  The  Commission  shall  recompute  and 
republish  the  Rail  Cost  Adjustment  Factor, 
as  adjusted  pursuant  to  pargraph  1  of  this 
section,  for  the  period  beginning  October  1. 
1»B0  through  the  effective  date  of  its  deci- 
sion implementing  paragraph  1  of  this  sec- 
tion, which  shall  be  no  later  than  ninety 
days  after  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(4)  The  cumulative  forecast  error  reflect- 
ed in  the  Rail  Cost  Adjustment  Factor  for 
the  period  October  1.  1982  through  Decem- 
ber 31,  1985.  shaU  be  corrected  in  the  first 
quarter  following  enactment  of  this  Act 
through  an  adjustment  to  the  Rail  Cost  Ad- 
justment Factor  for  that  quarter. 

(5)  The  Commission  shall  recompute  and 
republish  the  RaU  Cost  Adjustment  Factor, 
as  modified  or  amended  by  the  Commission 
in  any  proceeding,  for  the  period  beginning 
with  the  commencement  of  its  consideration 
In  auch  proceeding  through  the  effective 
date  of  its  decision  implementing  such  modi- 
fication or  amendment. 

(b)  iKnATioH  Adjustments.— Section 
10T07a(b)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
of  such  subsection  the  following  new  para- 
graph: 

"(4)  If,  and  to  the  extent  that,  a  raU  rate 
has  been  changed  under  this  subsection,  or 
pursuant  to  section  10706  or  10712  of  this 
title,  such  rate  shall  be  reduced  to  the 
extent  of  any  subsequent  decreases  in  the 
rail  cost  adjustment  factor.  The  Commis- 
sion shall  take  such  actions  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  ensure  compliance  with  this  para- 
gn4>h:  Provided,  however.  That  (subject  to 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section)  the  authority 
of  the  Commission  to  promulgate  the  rates 
set  forth  in  Ex  Parte  No.  290  (Sub.  No.  2) 
served  October  17.  1988,  is  hereby  con- 
firmed. Such  Commission  actions  shall  not 
be  deemed  to  constitute  the  prescription  of 
maximum  rates,  and  shall  be  without  preju- 
dice to  the  implementation  of  individual 
rate  increases  under  any  other  provision  of 
this  UUe.". 

8BC.  7.  STANDARDS  AND  PROCEDURES  TOR  DETER- 
MmiNG  REVENUE  ADEQUACY. 

(a)  SraiiDARDS  for  DrmMiNAnoif.— Sec- 
tion 10704(a)  of  such  title  is  amended  in  the 
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first  sentence  of  paragraph  (2)  thereof  by 
strilcing  out  "and  economic  profit  or  return 
(or  iKJth)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"return";  and  by  amending  paragraph  (3) 
ttiereof  to  read  as  follows: 

'■(3)  The  standards  and  procedures  re- 
specting revenue  adequacy  and  any  action 
of  the  Commission  pursuant  to  this  subsec- 
tion to  determine  the  revenue  levels  that 
are  adequate  for  a  rail  carrier  within  the 
meaning  of  this  paragraph,  shall  provide 
with  respect  to  each  rail  carrier— 

"(A)  for  identification  of  revenues,  ex- 
penses, and  investment  base  reasonably  re- 
lated to  providing  rail  transportation  serv- 
ice: 

"(B)  for  including  in  the  investment  base 
of  such  rail  carrier  only  those  assets  (except 
tijBt  no  cost  which  is  or  has  been  charged  as 
an  operating  expense  shall  be  included  in 
ttvt  investment  base)  reasonably  related  to 
providing  rail  transportation  service  valued 
at  original  cost  depreciated  using  straight- 
line  depreciation  over  the  economic  life  of 
the  assets,  less  the  amount  of  the  deferred 
tax  reserves  of  the  rail  carrier  resulting 
from  the  use  of  accelerated  depreciation; 
and 

"(C)  that  in  establishing  the  adequate 
return  on  investment  base,  the  cost  of  cap- 
ital of  such  carrier  shall  be  determined 
using  the  actual  cost  of  debt  capital,  and 
reasonable  estimates  of  the  current  cost  of 
equity  capital  to  such  rail  carrier,  talcing 
into  consideration  all  relevant  financial  in- 
formation, including  but  not  limited  to  bond 
ratings,  fixed  charge  coverage,  return  on 
shareholders'  equity  and  debt  to  equity 
ratios  (including  the  reasonableness  there- 
to).". 

(b)  Procedures  for  Determination.— Sec- 
tion 10704(aK4)  is  amended  by  inserting 
"(A)"  after  "(4)";  by  striicing  out  "within 
180  days  after  the  effective  date  of  the  Stag- 
gers Rail  Act  of  1980  and"  and  "thereafter"; 
and  by  inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: "In  making  such  annual  determina- 
tion the  Commission  shall  inquire  into  and 
consider  the  factors  described  in  section 
10107a(e)(2)(C)  (i)  and  (ii),  and  shall  deter- 
mine for  each  rail  carrier  its  investment 
base,  expenses,  cost  of  capital  and  the  reve- 
nues required  to  achieve  or  maintain  reve- 
nue adequacy  within  the  meaning  of  this 
subsection,  sifter  making  any  adjustments  to 
such  carrier's  revenues  or  expenses  which 
are  appropriate  based  upon  consideration  of 
such  factors. 

"(B)  Before  making  a  determination 
under  paragraph  (3)  or  (4)  with  respect  to  a 
rail  carrier,  the  Commission  shall— 

"(i)  require  such  carrier  to  submit  infor- 
mation in  a  form  consistent  with  and  appro- 
priate to  the  discharge  of  the  Commission's 
responsibilities  under  this  subsection,  and 

"(ii)  provide  notice  and  an  opportunity  for 
public  comment  on  such  information  and  on 
the  revenue  adequacy  of  such  carrier.". 

<C)  Conforming  Amendments.— Section 
107»la(b)(3).  section  10707a(d)(3)  (A)  and 
(B)  and  section  10707a(e)<l)  are  each 
amended  by  inserting  'through  (4) "  after 
"10'704(a)(2)". 
SEC  8.  exemptive  althority. 

Section  10505  of  such  title  is  amended  by 
strllcing  out  "shall  exempt"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "may  exempt "  in  subsection  (a); 
by  Inserting  'or  other  persons"  after  "ship- 
petB"  in  subsection  (a)(2KB);  by  striking  out 
"or"  before  "(2)"  in  subsection  (g);  by  insert- 
ing before  the  period  at  the  end  of  subsec- 
tion (g)  the  following:  ",  or  (3)  to  issue  any 
exemption  with  respect  to  any  transporta- 
tion unless  the  Commission  has  specifically 
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determined  that  the  rail  carrier  does  not 
have  market  dominance  over  such  transpor- 
tation (within  the  meaning  of  section 
10709(a)).  except  that  the  Commission  may 
issue  an  exemption  without  making  such  de- 
termination if  adequate  public  and  other  ap- 
propriate notice  has  l>een  given  and  no  in- 
terested person  has  objected  to  such  exemp- 
tion within  such  reasonable  period  as  may 
be  specified  in  the  notice";  and  by  adding  at 
the  end  a  new  subsection  as  follows: 

"(h)  Whenever  an  exemption  granted  by 
the  Commission  under  this  section  is  in 
effect,  rates  and  practices  which  are  the 
subject  of  such  exemption  shall  be  subject 
to  all  other  Federal  statutes.  Such  rates  and 
practices  shall  not  be  considered  as  a  matter 
subject  to  the  regulation,  supervision  or 
other  Jarisdiction  of  the  Commission.". 

SEC  ».  EflHANCEMENT  OF  COMPETITION. 

(a)  Joint  Rates.— Section  10705  of  such 
title  is  amended  by  redesignating  subsec- 
tions (g)  and  (h)  as  subsections  (h)  and  (i). 
respectively,  and  by  inserting  after  subsec- 
tion (f )  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(g)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  section,  in  order  to  achieve  the  objec- 
tive of  greater  intramodal  railroad  competi- 
tion, any  rail  carrier  providing  service  under 
a  single  line  rate,  or  a  joint  line  rate,  on  a 
particular  category  of  traffic,  between  an 
origin  and  destination,  upon  request  of  a 
rail  carrier  having  an  actual  or  practicable 
interchange  connection  with  such  rail  carri- 
er between  such  origin  and  destination  (or 
upon  request  of  a  shipper  or  receiver),  shall 
either  participate  in  at  least  one  competitive 
joint  rajl  rate  via  such  interchange  on  such 
traffic  vith  such  connecting  rail  carrier  be- 
tween such  points  or  shall  publish  a  com- 
petitive proportional  rate  on  such  traffic  to 
or  from  such  interchange  point.  Such  joint 
rate  or  proportional  rate  shall  be  conclusive- 
ly deemed  competitive  if  the  ratio  of  reve- 
nue to  variable  costs  realized  from  the  divi- 
sion of  the  joint  rate  or  from  the  propor- 
tional rate  is  no  higher  than  that  realized 
from  the  rail  carrier's  single  line  rate,  or  its 
division  of  such  existing  joint  rate,  between 
such  origin  and  destination.  ". 

(b)  T^ufiNAL  Facilities  and  Reciprocal 
Switching.— (1)  Section  11103(a)  of  such 
title  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  »ubtitle.  upon  petition  of  any  inter- 
ested rail  carrier,  shipper,  receiver,  or  other 
party  directly  impacted,  the  Commission 
shall  require  terminal  facilities,  including 
main-line  tracks,  for  a  reasonable  distance 
outside  of  a  terminal,  owned  by  a  rail  carrier 
providing  transportation  in  interstate  or 
foreign  commerce,  to  be  used  by  another 
rail  carrier,  if  the  Commission  finds  that  use 
to  l>e  practicable  and  necessary  for  the  pro- 
vision ol  alternative  competitive  rail  service 
by  the  latter  carrier,  or  otherwise  in  the 
public  interest,  without  substantially  im- 
pairing the  ability  of  the  raU  carrier  owning 
the  facilities  or  entitled  to  use  the  facilities 
to  handle  its  own  business.  The  Commission 
shall  take  final  action  upon  any  petition  re- 
questing the  Commission  to  require  such 
use  no  later  than  180  days  after  the  filing  of 
such  petition  with  the  Commission.  The  car- 
riers are  responsible  for  establishing  the 
conditions  and  compensation  for  use  of  the 
facllitiea  However,  if  the  carriers  cannot 
agree,  the  Commission  shall  establish  condi- 
tions an^  compensation  for  use  of  the  facili- 
ties. Sueh  compensation  shall  not  exceed 
the  costa  incurred  by  the  owning  carrier  in 
making  Its  facilities  available  for  use  by  the 
other  carrier  (including  both  variable  costs 
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and  an  allocated  share  of  the  fixed  costs 
and  a  reasonable  return,  associated  with  the 
facilities  actually  being  used  by  the  other 
carrier).  The  Commission  shall  take  final 
action  to  fix  such  conditions  and  compensa- 
tion within  90  days  after  any  party  requests 
it  to  do  so.  The  compensation  shall  be  paid 
or  adequately  secured  before  a  carrier  may 
begin  to  use  the  facilities  of  another  carrier 
under  this  section.". 

(2)  Section  11103  Is  further  amended  by 
striking  out  subsection  (c)(1)  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

""(c)(1)  Upon  petition  of  any  interested  rail 
carrier,  shipper,  receiver,  or  other  party  di- 
rectly impacted,  the  Commission  shall  es- 
tablish the  compensation  for  reciprocal 
switching  performed  by  a  rail  carrier  at  a 
level  not  to  exceed  the  percentage  then  in 
effect  under  section  10709(d)(2)  of  {u;tual 
variable  costs  for  such  service,  unless  that 
carrier  demonstrates  that  a  higher  level  of 
compensation  is  reasonable  and  necessary 
for  such  switching  service. 

■"(2)  No  rail  carrier  may  cancel  a  reciprocal 
switching  agreement  except  upon  a  mini- 
mum of  45  days'  notice  to  the  general  public 
through  appropriate  tariff  publications, 
unless  the  carrier  can  demonstrate  that  the 
continuation  of  reciprocal  switching  is  not 
practicable  or  is  unnecessary  to  provide  al- 
ternative competitive  rail  service.  The  Com- 
mission shall  suspend  for  investigation  a 
proposed  cancellation  of  a  reciprocal  switch- 
ing agreement  if  it  determines  that  a  ship- 
per has  utilized  or  would  utilize  such  recip- 
rocal switching  for  a  significant  portion  of 
its  current  or  future  rail  transportation 
needs  at  the  facility  or  facilities  affected  by 
the  proposed  cancellation. 

"(3)  Upon  petition  of  any  interested  rail 
carrier,  shipper,  receiver,  or  any  other  party 
directly  Impacted,  the  Commission  shall  re- 
quire rail  carriers  to  enter  into  reciprocal 
switching  agreements  where  it  finds  such 
agreements  to  be  practicable  and  in  the 
public  interest,  or  where  such  agreements 
are  necessary  to  provide  alternative  com- 
petitive rail  service.  The  Commission  shall 
take  final  action  upon  any  petition  request- 
ing the  Commission  to  require  rail  carriers 
to  enter  into  reciprocal  switching  agree- 
ments no  later  than  180  days  after  the  filing 
of  such  petition  with  the  Commission. 

""(d)(1)  In  determining  whether  use  of  ter- 
minal facilities  or  reciprocal  switching  shall 
be  provided  or  maintained  under  this  sec- 
tion, the  Commission  shall  not  consider  the 
adequacy  of  any  rail  carrier's  revenues,  or 
the  alleged  existence  of  competition  other 
than  direct  rail  competition  between  the 
origin  and  destination  of  the  traffic  in- 
volved.". 

SEC.  10.  ABANDONMENT  PROCEDURE. 

(a)  One  Year  Moratorium  After  Denial 
OF  Abandonment.— Section  10904(a)(1)  of 
such  title  is  amended  by  inserting  "(A)'" 
after  "(aKl)"  and  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subparagraph. 

"(B)  A  rail  carrier  may  not  file  an  applica- 
tion under  subparagraph  (A)  with  respect  to 
any  railroad  line  or  rail  transportation  in- 
cluded in  any  prior  application  denied  under 
this  section  until  one  year  has  elapsed  after 
such  denial  has  become  final,  unless  such 
carrier  shows  a  substantial  change  in  cir- 
cumstance that  is  material  to  abandonment 
of  such  line  or  transportation.". 

(b)  Local  Hearing.— Section  10904(c)  of 
such  title  is  amended  in  paragraph  (1)  by 
striking  out  "45"  and  inserting  "60"  and  by 
Inserting  "conduct  a  hearing  under  para- 
graph (4),  and"  before  "determine";  in  para- 
graph (2).  by  striking  out  "75"  and  inserting 


"90";  by  redesignating  paragraph  (4)  as 
paragraph  (5);  and  by  adding  after  para- 
graph (3)  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(4)  On  request  of  protestants  who  are  lo- 
cated in  any  community  affected  by  the 
abandonment,  the  Commission  shall  provide 
In  one  or  more  of  such  communities  an  op- 
portunity for  hearing  on  the  proposed  at>an- 
donment,  unless  the  Commission  for  good 
cause  finds  that  such  a  hearing  is  impracti- 
cable or  unnecessary.  The  Commission  may 
employ  or  contract  with  persons  who  are 
not  regular,  fulltime  officers  or  employees 
of  the  United  States  for  purposes  of  presid- 
ing at  hearings  under  this  paragraph.  The 
rail  carrier  proposing  the  abandonment 
shall  reimburse  the  Commission  for  the  cost 
incurred  in  conducting  such  hearing.". 

(c)  Line  Specific  Financial  Data.— Sec- 
tion 10904(d)(1)  of  such  title  is  amended  by 
inserting  "(A)'"  after  "(dKl) "  and  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sub- 
paragraph: 

"(B)  In  any  proceeding  under  this  section, 
the  Commission  shall  base  its  determination 
upon  financial  data  respecting  the  facility 
proposed  to  be  abandoned  rather  than 
system-wide  or  industry-wide  averages.  The 
rail  carrier  proposing  the  abandonment 
shall  file  such  data  as  may  be  necessary  to 
permit  the  Commission  to  make  such  deter- 
mination.". 

(d)  Surcharges.— Section  10904  of  such 
title  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of a  new  sutisection  as  follows: 

"(f)  In  considering  any  application  for  a 
certificate  of  abandonment  or  discontinu- 
ance under  this  section,  the  Commission 
shall  disregard  the  Impact  on  traffic  volume 
of  any  surcharge  imposed  under  section 
10705a  of  this  title,  unless  the  surcharge  im- 
proves the  financial  performance  of  the 
line.". 

SEC  11.  STATE  AUTHORITY. 

(a)  Requirement  of  Consistency.— Sec- 
tion 11501(b)  of  such  title  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(b)(1)  A  State  authority  exercising  juris- 
diction over  intrastate  transportation  pro- 
vided by  a  rail  carrier  which  also  provides 
transportation  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Commission  under  subchapter  I  of 
chapter  105  of  this  title  shall  do  so  consist- 
ently with  the  provisions  of  this  subtitle. 

"(2)  Any  decision  of  a  State  authority  ex- 
ercising jurisdiction  over  intrastate  rates, 
classifications,  rules,  and  practices  for  intra- 
state transportation  described  in  paragraph 
(1)  of  this  sutisection,  upon  petition  of  a 
party  to  its  proceeding,  shall  be  reviewed  by 
the  Commission  to  determine  whether  the 
State  authority  has  entered  a  decision  in- 
consistent with  the  provisions  of  this  sub- 
title.". 

(b)  Scope  of  ICC  Review.— Section 
11501(c)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(c)  Within  120  days  after  the  receipt  of  a 
petition  under  paragraph  (bK2)  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  Commission  shall  take  action  on 
any  such  petition,  applying  the  same  scope 
of  review  as  that  of  a  reviewing  court  as  set 
forth  in  section  706  of  title  5  for  review  of  a 
decision  of  an  administrative  agency.  If  the 
Commission  determines  that  the  State 
authority's  decision  is  inconsistent  with  the 
provisions  of  this  subtitle,  it  may  vacate  the 
decision  of  the  State  authority  and  shall 
remand  the  matter  for  further  proceed- 
ings.". 

The  Consumer  Rail  Equity  Act— Sbction- 
by-Section  Analysis 
(Sections  1  and  2  are  Title  and  Purposes.) 


Section  3.  Market  Dominance.  Prohibits 
consideration  of  product  or  geographic  com- 
petition; competition  at  one  end  of  a  move- 
ment does  not  necessarily  mean  competlUon 
at  the  other  end  of  this  movement. 

Section  4.  Rate  Reasonableness.  Burden 
of  proof  of  rate  reasonableness  is  shifted  to 
the  market  dominant  rail  carrier;  Commis- 
sion shall  consider  the  carrier's  revenue 
needs,  the  cost  of  service,  and  cross  subsidi- 
zation of  inefficient  traffic. 

Section  5.  Rail  Transportation  Policy. 
Clarification  as  to  rate  reasonableness; 
Commission  to  consider  competitive  position 
of  domestic  products. 

Section  6.  Inflation  Based  Rate  Adjust- 
ments. Ratifies  ICC's  decision  that  rates  de- 
cline as  rail  inflation  index  declines;  directs 
that  productivity  improvements  be  consid- 
ered in  index;  directs  that  previous  forecast 
errors  be  corrected. 

Section  7.  Revenue  Adequacy.  Commission 
shall  use  principles  relied  upon  by  state 
public  service  commissions;  "double  write- 
up'  windfall  to  railroads  prohibited. 

Section  8.  Exemptive  Authority.  Prohibits 
exemption  of  market  dominant  traffic:  anti- 
trust laws  to  apply  to  exempt  traffic. 

Section  9.  Enhancement  of  Competition. 
Proportional  rate  authority  to  protect 
against  joint  rate  abuses;  limits  Commission 
authority  to  deny  reciprocal  switching  or 
terminal  facilities  where  competition  would 
be  enhanced,  so  long  as  access  is  practicable 
and  fully  compensatory. 

Section  10.  Abandonments.  One  year  mor- 
atorium on  refiling  after  denial  of  abandon- 
ment: local  hearing  required  if  requested; 
accurate  financial  data  required  surcharge 
distortions  to  be  disregarded. 

Section  11.  State  Authority.  Eliminates 
burdensome  state  certification  procedure; 
state  decisions  to  be  consistent  with  ICC  de- 
cisions; ICC  to  review  state  decisions  as  if  it 
were  an  appeals  court. 

introduction  and  overview 
The  Consumer  Rail  Equity  Act  is  a  regula- 
tory reform  measure  to  improve  the  oper- 
ation and  implementation  of  the  Staggers 
Rail  Act  of  1980.  The  purpose  of  this  legisla- 
tion is  to  reaffirm  the  balance  that  was 
carefully  struck  in  the  Staggers  Rail  Act  of 
1980  between  the  needs  of  large  and  small 
railroads,  shippers,  producers  and  consum- 
ers, while  preserving  the  fundamental  struc- 
ture and  premises  of  the  current  law.  The 
legislation's  goal  is  to  continue  and  enhance 
the  Staggers  Act's  emphasis  on  permitting 
competitive  market  forces  to  govern  the 
terms  and  conditions  of  rail  freight  service 
wherever  possible,  while  providing  a  meas- 
ure of  practical  protection  for  those  ship- 
pers who  remain  subject  to  railroad  monop- 
oly power— as  Congress  also  intended  in  en- 
acting the  Staggers  Act. 

Despite  numerous  well-founded  criticisms 
and  after  ample  opportunity  to  carry  out 
the  law  according  to  Congressional  intent, 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has 
not  done  so.  Thus,  this  modest  legislation  Is 
needed. 

The  bill  does  not  change  the  present  stat- 
utory threshold  for  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  jurisdiction  over  maximum  raU 
rates,  and  thus  does  not  seek  to  extend  reg- 
ulatory authority  as  to  the  "reasonable- 
ness"' of  any  rates  that  are  not  subject  to 
Commission  review  under  present  law.  This 
legislation  does  not  extent  regulation  to 
rates  that  are  below  the  Commission's 
present  jurisdictional  threshold  and  contin- 
ues the  deregulation  of  contract  rates  that 
was  established  by  the  Staggers  Act. 
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before  a  rate  reduction  will  be  ordered,  or     of  a  railroad's  financial  health.  This  is  ar-     onp  rsiirnart  i»h<..h  i..». 
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IHe  moat  aicnlfleant  changes  from 
III  f  nt  OommlHioo  pncttoe  mnd  law  that 
an  tiiopoirt  in  tbe  bU  Include  a  more  real- 
iaOc  taat  of  railroad  revenue  adequacy  than 
the  teat  being  employed  by  the  Commission, 
a  rimidlflcatloa  of  the  Commiaaion's  market 
domlnanoe  teat,  a  shifting  of  the  burden  of 
proof  with  respect  to  rate  reasonableness 
fMm  the  captive  shipper  to  the  railroad. 
and  a  direction  to  the  Commission  to  adopt 
a  rate  re— onablencaa  teat  that  wUl  assure 
that  those  shippers,  producers  and  consum- 
en  who  moat  bear  moat  of  the  burden  of 
t^^lping  the  raihroads  achieve  revenue  ade- 
quacy are  treated  equitably. 

The  bill  also  enhances  the  avallablUty  of 
oompetttive  rafl  opportunities  for  shippers 
and  produoera,  and  makes  several  procedur- 
al improvementa,  including  improvements  in 
abandonment  proceedings  and  the  proce- 
durca  for  ICC  review  of  State  commission 
rullnia  on  intrastate  rail  rates.  Finally,  the 
bill  aasorea  that  the  national  rail  transpor- 
tation policy  which  Is  embodied  in  the  Stag- 
gers Act  is  coosiatent  with  other  national 
goals  of  assuring  the  competitiveness  of  do- 
mestic oommodlties. 

Section  1— Short  title 
This  sectiMi  provides  that  the  bill  may  be 
cited  as  "The  Consumer  RaU  Equity  Act." 
Section  Z— Purpose 
This  section  reaffirms  the  goals  of  the 
Railroad    Revitalintion    and    Regulatory 
Reform  Act  of  1976  (the  4R  Act)  and  the 
Staggers  RaU  Act  of  1980,  and  declares  the 
Intent  of  Congress  that  this  bill  shall  assure 
that  the  previous  two  Acts  are  administered 
in  a  balanced  manner  that  both  provides 
adequate  protection  for  those  subject   to 
railroad  monopoly  pricing  power  and  mini- 
miaea  the  oinwrtunlties  for  intramod&l  com- 
petition. 

Section  i— Market  dominance 
Under  the  Staggers  Act.  the  ICC  has  juris- 
diction to  determine  the  reasonableness  of 
only  thoae  ratea  that  are  charged  to  "cap- 
tive shippers".  The  Act  defines  a  "captive 
shipper"  as  a  shipper  that  (1)  is  paying  a 
rate  that  exceeds  the  jurisdictional  thresh- 
old established  In  the  Act  and  (2)  is  subject 
to  railroad  "market  dominance". 

On  July  31,  1985,  the  Commission  adopted 
a  new  "market  dominance"  test  under 
which  the  shipper  must  prove  that  it  has 
not  transportation  alternative,  but  the  rail- 
road could  allege  and  prove  that  the  shipper 
has  a  "product"  or  "geographic"  alternative. 
"Product"  alternatives  might  be  the  use  of 
fuel  oU  instead  of  coal  in  the  case  of  a  utili- 
ty or  one  type  of  grain  instead  of  a  second 
type  of  grain  In  the  case  of  a  bakery  or  feed 
lot.  "Geographic"  alternatives  might  be 
Pennaylvania  coal  Instead  of  West  Virginia 
coal  or  eastern  coal  Instead  of  western  coal 
in  the  case  of  a  utility,  or  midwestem  grain 
It't**^'*  of  North  Dakota  grain  in  the  case  of 
a  bakery  or  export  broker. 

While  ahlftlng  the  burden  of  proving  the 
exiatenoe  of  "product"  and  "geographic" 
competition  was  an  improvement  in  the 
Commiasion's  ma^et  dominance  test,  it 
nonetheleas  left  those  two  obstacles  to  Com- 
mtaadon  juriadlction  in  place,  together  with 
all  of  the  opportunity  for  delay  and  discov- 
ery abuae  they  have  often  presented  in  the 
paaL  If  a  shipper  can  prove  that  it  lacks 
tranaportation  alternatives  and  is  paying  a 
rate  of  at  least  170  percent  to  180  percent  of 
the  railroad's  variable  costs,  the  possibility 
that  other  forms  of  competition  might  ef- 
fecUvely  discipline  a  rate  that  high  is  to 
speculative  Market  dominance  decisions  at 
the  Commission  have  not  often  turned  on 


the  product  or  geographic  competition 
issues,  so  those  issues  have  in  practice 
became  delaying  tactics. 

Therefore,  the  bill  eliminates  consider- 
ation of  product  and  geographic  competi- 
tion In  market  dominance  decisions.  The 
shloper  will  continue  to  have  the  burden  of 
proving  that  it  lacks  transportation  alterna- 
tives and  is  paying  a  rate  in  excess  of  the 
cost  recovery  percentages  (currently  180 
percent  of  variable  cost). 

Second,  the  Commission's  July  31st  deci- 
sion stated  that  it  would  analyze  the  captiv- 
ity at  the  origin  of  the  shipment  as  well  as 
the  captivity  at  the  destination  of  the  ship- 
meat.  This  is  also  a  substantial  improve- 
ment over  prior  Commission  action,  and  the 
bill  codifies  this  change. 

Section  4— Rate  reasonableness 
A  persistent  complaint  about  the  present 
administration  and  interpretation  of  the  law 
has  been  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion's standard  for  determining  the  reason- 
ableness of  a  rate  that  is  being  charged  a 
captive  shipiier.  The  Commission  has  em- 
braced a  philosophy  of  maximum  rate  rea- 
songbleness  based  almost  entirely  on 
demand  for  rail  freight  service,  rendering 
the  cost  to  the  railroad  of  providing  the 
transportation  nearly  irrelevant  as  a  rate- 
making  consideration.  No  other  regulated 
indestry  enjoys  such  freedom  from  cost 
scrutiny.  In  almost  all  other  instances  in 
which  a  company  possesses  monopoly 
power— and  Congress  recognized  in  the 
Staggers  Act  that  railroads  continue  to  pos- 
sess monopoly  power  with  regard  to  captive 
shippers — some  consideration  of  cost  is  in- 
cluded in  the  disciplining  of  abuses  of  that 
monopoly  power. 

The  Consumer  Rail  Equity  Act,  will  not 
impose  utility-type  rate  of  return-based  reg- 
ulation upon  marliet  dominant  carriers.  The 
conclusive  presumption  that  no  market 
dominance  can  be  found  for  a  rate  yielding 
revenues  between  170  and  180  percent  of 
variable  cost,  which  precludes  the  Commis- 
sion from  even  entertaining  a  complaint 
about  a  rate  below  that  level,  represents  a 
fundamental  policy  judgment  of  the  Stag- 
gers Rail  Act  that  some  shippers  and  receiv- 
ers wUl  be  required  to  pay  a  greater  share  of 
the  revehues  needed  to  develop  and  sustain 
a  sound  national  rail  transportation  system. 
TTiis  bill  does  not  revisit  that  policy  deci- 
sion of  the  Congress.  This  legislation  does 
not  quarrel  with  the  jurisdictional  thresh- 
old of  the  Staggers  Act  or  with  the  judg- 
ment that  some  shippers  and  producers,  and 
by  extension  some  consumers,  should  pay 
more  than  others  for  rail  transportation. 
Section  4  of  the  bill  does,  however,  alter  the 
method  by  which  the  Commission  has  been 
reviewing  the  reasonableness  of  rates  of  car- 
riers possessing  monopoly  power.  The  Con- 
sumer Rail  Equity  Act  requires  the  Commis- 
sion to  give  careful  attention  to  the  rail- 
roads' costs  and  revenue  needs. 

On  September  3,  1985.  the  ICC  adopted 
the  Coal  Rate  Guidelines  which  contain  the 
rate  reasonableness  standards  for  captive 
coSl.  The  Commission  has  since  proposed  to 
apply  the  Coal  Rate  Guidelines  to  other 
captive  commodities.  It  makes  little  sense  to 
use  different  rate  reasonableness  tests  for 
different  commodities.  Nonetheless,  the 
Commission's  current  rate  reasonableness 
approach  is  Indefensible. 

"The  final  coal  rate  guidelines  provide 
three  alternative  "constraints"  for  captive 
coal  rates.  Under  all  three,  the  captive  ship- 
pet  has  the  burden  of  proof.  (A  fourth  "con- 
stmint, "  phasing,  is  so  ill-defined  as  to  be  of 
little  practical  use. ) 
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First,  If  the  railroad  is  revenue  adequate, 
the  coal  transportation  rate  is  constrained 
in  some  unspecified  fashion.  However,  in 
light  of  the  ICC's  consistent  failure  to  adopt 
a  realistic  revenue  adequacy  test,  this  type 
of  constraint  has  little  significance.  This  is 
particularly  true  since  the  ICC  has  Indicat- 
ed that  this  constraint— which  is  not  de- 
fined—will apply  only  after  the  rail  carrier 
has  been  revenue  adequate  for  several 
years. 

Second,  according  to  the  ICC.  proof  that  a 
carrier's  revenue  inadequacy  is  due  entirely 
to  management  inefficiency  will  constrain 
the  rate,  This  imposes  an  unprecedented 
burden  of  proof  on  the  shipper,  especially  In 
light  of  the  magnitude  of  overstatement  of 
revenue  need  built  into  the  ICC's  current 
revenue  adequacy  test.  Thus,  even  if  the 
ICC  keeps  its  promise  to  allow  adequate  dis- 
covery to  the  shipper,  it  is  still  unlikely  that 
shippers  will  attempt  this  approach  to  rate 
relief. 

Third,  the  guidelines  retain  "stand-alone 
cost"  as  an  upper  limit  on  rates.  Stand-alone 
cost  is  the  cost  to  a  shipper  or  group  of  ship- 
pers of  building  and  operating  their  own 
railroad  at  today's  prices.  In  other  words,  if 
a  shipper  thinks  the  quoted  rate  is  unrea- 
sonably high,  the  ICC  requires  the  shipper 
to  demonstrate  the  cost  to  build  and  operate 
a  substitAite  transportation  facility  at  cur- 
rent prices.  To  date,  the  Commission  has  de- 
cided just  one  case  under  these  guidelines, 
that  of  Omaha  Public  Power  District  v.  Bur- 
lington Northern  Railroad  Company. 
Docket  38783,  decision  served  November  20. 
1986.  The  shipper  was  awarded  a  total  of 
about  $21  million  in  reparations  and  inter- 
est, which  is  welcome  relief.  It  should  be 
emphasised,  though,  that  the  Commission 
itself  saW  the  rate  in  question  was  one  of 
the  four  highest  charged  by  the  railroad.  In 
any  event,  the  decision  clarified  few  of  the 
many  questions  that  exist  about  stand-alone 
cost. 

No  matter  how  these  questions  are  re- 
solved, however,  two  things  are  clear.  First, 
only  a  very  few  shipf>ers  will  ever  be  able  to 
afford  to  attempt  the  application  of  stand- 
alone cost.  Second,  even  for  those  few  who 
can  afford  it,  only  those  who  are  moving 
tremendous  volxunes  of  traffic  over  densely 
traveled  rail  corridors  will  have  any  hope  of 
success.  In  short,  the  Commission's  final 
coal  rate  guidelines  do  not  constitute  a  fair 
and  workable  standard  of  rate  reasonable- 
ness for  captive  coal  traffic  or  for  any  other 
commodity. 

The  bill  provides  that  the  Commission, 
within  one  year  after  the  enactment  of  the 
Act,  must  adopt  a  rate  reasonableness  test 
that  applies  to  all  captive  commodities 
(except  recyclables  that  are  subject  to  a  sep- 
arate statutory  rate  test).  The  new  test 
must  consider,  among  other  factors,  the 
railroad's  need  for  revenues,  the  relation- 
ship of  the  rate  to  the  railroad's  cost  of  pro- 
viding the  service  (including,  where  rele- 
vant, the  fact  that  the  shipper  is  helping  to 
relieve  the  railroad's  cost  burden  by  supply- 
ing cars,  paying  for  loading  facilities  or  the 
like),  and  whether  and  to  what  extent  the 
railroad's  revenue  needs  require  captive 
shippers  to  pay  rates  that  exceed  the  juris- 
dictional threshold. 

The  bill  also  requires  that  the  Commis- 
sion affirmatively  inquire  into  and  make  af- 
firmative findings  respecting  the  Long- 
Cannon  factors.  Thus,  the  Commission  can 
no  longer  avoid  implementing  these  factors, 
either  by  suggesting  that  the  complainant 
has  to  iiiow  that  the  railroad  would  be  reve- 
nue   adequate    but    for    its    inefficiencies 


before  a  rate  reduction  will  be  ordered,  or 
by  ignoring  the  third  factor  altogether. 
Section  S— Amendments  to  rail 
transportation  policy 

The  bill  expands  one  of  the  fifteen  nation- 
al goals  to  be  achieved  in  the  implementa- 
tion of  the  Staggers  Rail  Act  of  1980.  to  pro- 
vide that  the  Commission  must  consider  the 
competitive  positions  of  domestically  pro- 
duced commodities.  At  a  time  when  it  is  be- 
coming increasingly  clear  that  the  nation's 
position  in  world  marlcets  is  not  what  it 
should  be.  Congress  will  tolerate  no  unjusti- 
fiable barriers  to  the  competitiveness  of 
America's  commodities.  The  bill  also  clari- 
fies another  of  the  national  goals  to  ensure 
that  rates  must  be  reasonable  even  if  a  rail- 
road is  revenue  inadequate. 
Section  6— Inflation  based  rate  adjustments 

The  Commission  quarterly  calculates  an 
inflation  index  called  the  Rail  Cost  Adjust- 
ment F^tor.  In  response  to  widespread  crit- 
icism during  the  last  Congress,  the  Commis- 
sion made  some  welcome  changes  in  how 
the  index  is  to  be  applied  to  tariff  rates,  but 
the  need  for  reform  remains.  The  Rail  Cost 
Adjustment  Factor  that  is  used  by  the  Com- 
mission today  does  not  reflect  cost  and  pro- 
ductivity gains,  but  reflects  only  increases  in 
the  prices  paid  by  the  railroads  for  goods 
and  services.  The  bill  will  require  the  index 
to  reflect  increases  in  actual  costs,  not  just 
prices,  and  productivity  gains. 

In  its  decision  in  Railroad  Cost  Recovery 
Procedures,  Ex  Parte  No.  290  (Sub-No.  2), 
served  October  17.  1986.  the  Commission  fi- 
nally corrected  the  most  egregious  error  it 
had  previously  made  concerning  the  index. 
It  decided  that  as  the  index  declines,  tariff 
rates  raised  in  reliance  on  the  index  must 
also  decline.  The  bill  confirms  the  Commis- 
sion's authority  to  accomplish  this  change, 
as  the  Commission  has  suggested  in  the  past 
that  it  might  laclc  the  authority  to  do  so. 

The  bill  also  requires  the  Commission  to 
recompute  the  index  for  cumulative  forecast 
errors. 

Section  7— Standards  and  procedures  for 
determining  revenue  cudequacy 

A  critical  goal  of  both  the  Railroad  Revi- 
talization  and  Regulatory  Reform  Act  of 
1976  and  the  Staggers  Rail  Act  of  1980  was 
the  attainment,  by  our  nation's  railroads,  of 
"revenue  adequacy. "  Section  10704  of  Title 
49  thus  directs  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  to  determine  regularly  which 
carriers  are  receiving  adequate  revenues, 
that  is,  revenues  that  are  sufficient  "under 
honest,  economical,  and  efficient  manage- 
ment," to  recover  operating  expenses,  in- 
cluding depreciation  and  the  replacement  of 
obsolete  assets,  together  with  a  "reasonable 
and  economic  profit  or  return  (or  both)  on 
capital  employed  in  the  business."  This  very 
well  may  be  the  most  important  element  in 
the  law  because  this  analysis  will  determine 
the  burden  that  must  be  carried  by  captive 
shippers. 

Again  in  response  to  widespread  criticism, 
the  Commission  proposed  during  the  last 
Congress  to  change  its  revenue  adequacy 
test  to  the  type  of  test  used  by  public  serv- 
ice commissions.  Ultimately,  the  Commis- 
sion's promise  to  reform  its  test  was  not 
kept.  In  a  decision  served  on  December  31, 
1986,  the  Commission  did  agree  to  exclude 
deferred  taxes  which  are  an  interest-free 
loan  from  taxpayers— from  investment  base, 
but  dropped  other  important  aspects  of  its 
proposed  test. 

Accordingly,  this  section  of  the  bill  seeks 
to  assure  that  revenue  adequacy  determina- 
tions are  based  upon  realistic  measurements 


of  a  railroad's  financial  health.  This  is  ac- 
complished by  requiring  the  Commission  to 
use  the  same  kind  of  analysis  used  by  public 
service  commissions. 

In  making  revenue  adequacy  determina- 
tions and  applying  them  in  administering 
the  law.  the  Commission  shall  identify  reve- 
nues, expenses  and  the  investment  base  rea- 
sonably related  to  providing  rail  serv'ice,  and 
place  railroads  on  the  same  footing  as  any 
other  industry  by  valuing  assets  at  original 
cost  reduced  by  straight  line  depreciation. 
Deferred  taxes  will  not  be  included  in  the 
investment  base,  nor  assets  previously  ex- 
pensed against  income.  In  determining  the 
cost  of  capital,  the  Commission  shall  use 
actual  or  embedded  cost  of  debt  and  reason- 
ably estimates  of  the  cost  of  equity,  based 
on  the  kinds  of  measurements  applied  by 
public  service  commissions. 

The  revenue  adequacy  determination  is  to 
be  made  annually  and  shall  allow  for  ade- 
quate public  comment  on  the  nonproprie- 
tary information  submitted  by  the  railroads. 

The  first  two  Long-Cannon  factors  are  to 
be  applied  in  making  revenue  adequacy  de- 
terminations. If  a  railroad  is  pricing  an 
excess  of  its  traffic  inefficiently,  the  reve- 
nue shortfall  attributable  to  that  practice 
should  not  be  considered  in  deciding  wheth- 
er the  carrier  is  otherwise  revenue  adequate. 

These  broader  inquiries  do  not  dictate  any 
particular  outcome,  but  they  should  assist 
in  producing  more  complete  assessments  of 
revenue  adequacy. 

Finally,  to  assist  the  Commission  in  its 
rate  reasonableness  proceedings,  the  reve- 
nue adequacy  determination  is  to  include  a 
specific  Commission  finding  on  the  extent 
of  revenues  required  to  achieve  or  maintain 
revenue  adequacy. 

Section  8—Exemptive  authority 
The  Commission  is  directed  in  48  USC 
§  10505  to  pursue  exemptions  from  regula- 
tion where  the  regulation  is  not  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  transportation  policy  set 
out  in  section  10101a,  and  is  either  (a)  of 
limited  scope  or  (b)  no  longer  needed  to  pro- 
tect shippers  from  abuse  of  railroad  market 
power.  This  section  would  provide  that  an 
exemption  "may"  be  issued  if  the  Commis- 
sion finds  there  is  no  market  dominance 
(within  the  meaning  of  section  10709,  as 
amended  by  Section  3  of  the  bill)  over  the 
transportation  involved  in  the  exemption. 
This  section  also  provides  that  the  Commis- 
sion should  consider  whether  persons  other 
than  shippers  (including  producers  and  con- 
sumers) require  protection  from  abuse  of 
railroad  market  power  sufficiently  to  deny 
issuance  of  an  exemption.  These  changes 
are  intended  to  prevent  the  use  of  the  ex- 
emption power  in  circumstances  where  com- 
petitive forces  do  not  exist  to  effectively  dis- 
cipline railroad  monopoly  power. 

The  bill  also  provides  that  exempt  com- 
modities or  transactions  shall  be  subject  to 
all  other  relevant  federal  laws.  If  an  exemp- 
tion is  intended  to  deregulate  a  commodity 
or  transaction,  then  the  federal  laws  that 
govern  all  other  non-regulated,  competitive 
situations  shall  apply. 

Section  9— Enhancement  of  competition 
A  sound  national  rail  transportation 
system  involves  a  significant  amount  of 
interdependence  among  carriers.  The  major- 
ity of  rail  freight  shipments  travel  over  the 
lines  of  at  least  two  carriers.  Often,  the  bus- 
siness  relationships  among  carriers  are  a 
critical  factor  in  determining  whether  a 
shipper  will  enjoy  the  benefits  of  competi- 
tion between  at  least  two  rail  carriers. 

One  important  Inter-carrier  practice  is 
how  rates  are  set  for  shippers  located  on 


one  railroad  which  Interconnects  with  one 
or  more  other  railroads  able  to  provide  the 
long  haul  portion  of  the  transportation.  If 
the  railroad  that  serves  the  shipper  will 
enter  into  competitive  joint  rates  with  the 
other  railroads,  the  shipper  will  have  a  com- 
petitive choice  for  the  long  haul  movement. 
If  that  railroad  refuses  to  quote  joint  rates 
or  cancels  existing  joint  rates,  the  effect  will 
be  to  force  the  shipper  to  use  exclusively 
the  railroad  that  controls  access  to  the  ship- 
per's facility.  A  captive  shipper  is  created, 
and  marketplace  forces  are  thwarted. 

In  many  areas,  two  (or  more)  carriers  with 
long  haul  lines  into  the  area  can  serve  ship- 
pers on  each  other's  lines  if  they  agree  to 
allow  one  another  access  to  each  other's 
lines  in  the  area,  or  if  one  carrier  otherwise 
agrees  to  act  as  a  switching  agent  for  the 
other  carrier.  Thus,  the  carriers  can  enter 
into  a  terminal  facilities  agreement,  where 
the  carriers  are  permitted  to  operate  on 
each  other's  lines  to  reach  shippers  located 
throughout  the  terminal  area,  a  reciprocal 
switching  agreement,  allowing  mutual 
access  to  each  other's  shippers. 

The  widest  possible  use  of  these  various 
inter-railroad  practices  is  essential  to  pro- 
viding shippers  and  receivers  with  competi- 
tive alternatives  and  is  essential  to  the 
maintenance  of  efficiency.  Chirrent  law  con- 
tains several  provisions  to  assure  that  rail 
carriers  do  not  cancel  or  refuse  to  enter  into 
these  arrangements  for  anticompetitive  rea- 
sons. The  Commission's  record  of  enforcing 
these  provisions  is  poor,  probably  because  it 
has  disavowed  any  affirmative  obligation  to 
promote  rail  to  rail  competition.  This  inter- 
pretation directly  contradicts  the  language 
and  legislative  history  of  the  Staggers  Rail 
Act  of  1980.  This  section  of  the  Consumer 
Rail  Equity  Act  would  strengthen  these  pro- 
competitive  provisions. 

The  bill  would  amend  49  USC  10705  to 
provide  that,  on  request  of  a  connecting 
railroad  or  a  shipper  or  receiver,  a  railroad 
shall  quote  a  competitive  joint  rate  or  pro- 
portional rate  if  interchange  of  the  traffic  is 
practicable.  The  quoted  rate  will  be  deemed 
conclusively  to  meet  the  "competitive" 
standard  if  the  carrier's  revenue  to  variable 
cost  ratio  for  the  quoted  rate  is  no  greater 
than  the  ratio  for  the  carrier's  existing  joint 
rate  or  single  line  rate.  The  intent  is  not  to 
force  any  carrier  to  carry  traffic  at  non- 
compensatory rates,  because  the  carrier's 
existing  joint  rate  or  single  line  rate  can 
always  be  set  at  compensatory  levels.  In  ad- 
dition, section  10705a  protects  a  carrier 
from  forced  participation  in  a  non-compen- 
satory joint  rate.  Rather,  the  intent  and 
effect  will  be  to  overcome  the  Commission's 
poor  record  and  to  assure  that  carriers  do 
not  use  pricing  techniques  such  as  cancel- 
ling a  Joint  rate  or  reftising  to  quote  a  joint 
rate  to  close  off  an  otherwise  practicable 
competitive  alternative  to  the  shipper  or 
producer. 

This  section  would  also  modify  existing 
law  regarding  reciprocal  switching  and  use 
of  terminal  facilities,  again  because  the 
Commission  has  misconstrued  the  law.  The 
Commission's  current  discretion  to  order 
such  arrangements  is  changed  to  a  manda- 
tory direction  that  the  Commission  shall 
order  such  arrangements  when  it  finds  they 
would  be  either  practicable  and  in  the 
public  interest,  or  necessaary  to  provide 
competitive  rail  service.  The  effect  on  com- 
petition should  be  salutary,  giving  a  shipper 
or  receiver  in  a  major  metropolitan  or  ter- 
minal area  the  option  of  choosing  between 
two  or  more  carriers  providing  line  haul 
service. 
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Section  19— Abandonment  procedure 
A  tsUroad  line  (or  other  facility)  that  is 
propoMd  to  be  abandoned  is  typically  a  line 
that  is  of  little  Interest  to  the  abandoning 
canter,  pertiaps  because  the  line  is  not  prof- 
itable. However,  the  facility  to  be  aban- 
doned is  often  of  great  importance  to  the 
shippers  and  communities  served  by  the 
line.  Because  the  impact  on  a  community 
and  its  econ<Mny  can  be  devastating,  an 
aijandonment  decision  deserves  the  most 
careful  consideration.  In  the  opinion  of 
many,  the  Commission  has  been  too  quicic 
to  grant  many  abandonments,  often  on  the 
basis  of  poor  or  incomplete  factual  records. 
The  changes  in  this  section  make  no 
change  in  substantive  law.  The  railroad 
must  continue  to  carry  the  burden  of  prov- 
ing that  the  line  to  be  abandoned  is  (1)  un- 
economic and  (2)  that  the  abandonment  is 
in  the  public  interest.  This  section  is  intend- 
ed to  give  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission the  most  accurate  record  on  which 
to  base  its  abandonment  decision,  consistent 
with  the  obvious  need  to  permit  railroads  to 
diaooDtinue  service  expeditiously  on  money- 
losing  facilities  that  lack  commitment  from 
the  affected  communities. 

Four  procedural  changes  are  made.  First, 
In  order  to  clarify  that  abandonment  pro- 
ceediiigs  are  not  to  be  instruments  in  a  war 
of  attritkm,  a  railroad  must  wait  one  year 
after  denial  of  an  abandonment  application 
before  refiling  to  abandon  the  same  facility. 
unless  it  can  show  that  circumstances  have 
changed  materially  since  the  unsuccessful 
application  was  denied.  Second,  if  the  aban- 
donment is  contested,  the  Commission  must 
aDow  a  hearing  on  the  impact  of  the  pro- 
posed abandonment  on  community  or  rural 
development  (the  standard  set  by  current 
law)  in  one  or  more  of  the  communities  af- 
fected. The  Commission  may  contract  with 
outside  parties  to  preside  at  the  hearing, 
and  the  railroad  proposing  the  abandon- 
ment must  pay  the  expenses  of  the  hearing. 
Third,  the  financial  data  used  in  deciding 
whether  to  permit  the  abandonment  must 
be  based  on  the  revenues  from  and  cost  of 
operating  the  facility  at  issue,  rather  than 
system-wide  or  industry-wide  averages.  Fi- 
nally, to  overcome  a  railroad  practice  of  sur- 
charging a  light  density  line  in  order  to  dis- 
courage its  use  and  consequently  speed  its 
abandonment,  the  Commission  is  directed  to 
disregard  any  adverse  effect  of  such  sur- 
charges. 

Section  11—StaU  authority 
This  section  will  streamline  procedures  re- 
specting State  jurisdiction  over  intrastate 
rail  transportation.  The  fundamental  goal 
of  present  law  is  unchanged:  a  State  com- 
mission exercising  regulatory  Jurisdiction 
over  intrastate  raU  transportation  pursuant 
to  state  law  must  do  so  consistently  with  the 
provisions  of  federal  law  governing  inter- 
state rail  transportation.  This  section  would 
simpUfy  the  achievement  of  this  goal  by 
eliminating  the  time-consuming  pnxsess  of 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  certifica- 
tion that  a  state's  law,  rules  and  practices 
are  consistent  with  the  federal  law.  Instead, 
this  section  eliminates  bureaucratic  delays 
and  protects  the  dignity  of  the  state  process 
by  relying  upon  ICC  review  of  state  deci- 
sions to  assure  uniformity  of  implementa- 
tion. The  ICG's  review  is  limited  to  an  ap- 
pellate function  analogous  to  that  of  a  court 
reviewing  an  administrative  agency  decision 
under  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act,  in- 
dudlng  a  provision  of  remand  of  any  incon- 
sistent decision  to  the  state  agency.  The 
ICC  is  given  120  days  to  dispose  of  any 


appeal  from  a  state  agency  decision,  thus  as- 
suring prompt  and  effective  review. 

Mr.  McCONNEIiL.  Mr.  President, 
when  I  arrived  In  the  Senate  in  1985  I 
heard  from  a  number  of  shippers,  pri- 
marily coal  shippers,  whose  patience 
with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission had  long  been  expended. 
These  shippers  felt  squeezed  by  the 
rates  imposed  by  the  railroads  and 
frustrated  by  an  apparent  inability  to 
achieve  commonsense  rulings  from  the 
ICC  in  line  with  the  protections  pur- 
portedly contained  in  the  1980  Stag- 
gers Act  for  captive  shippers.  But  I  did 
not  cosponsor  reform  legislation  in  the 
99tii  Congress  because  I  believed  the 
ICC  could  and  would  make  those  judg- 
ments administratively  that  members 
wanted  to  achieve  legislatively.  I  was 
overly  optimistic,  Mr.  President. 
Therefore,  I  am  pleased  to  join  in  co- 
sponsoring  the  Consumer  Rail  Equity 
Act. 

Although  the  ICC  has  made  some, 
albeit  small,  steps  in  the  right  direc- 
tion, its  implementation  of  the  protec- 
tions for  captive  shippers  has  been 
woefully  inadequate.  The  Commis- 
sion's blanket  deference  to  deregula- 
tion not  only  frustrates  congressional 
intent  laid  out  in  1980,  but  it  also  will 
have  repercussions  for  our  energy  se- 
curity and  further  exacerbate  our  bal- 
smce  of  payments  problems. 

As  an  example,  Mr.  President,  rail- 
roads transport  65  percent  of  all  the 
(^al  which  is  produced.  Coal  repre- 
sents 40  percent  of  all  class  I  tormage 
and  25  percent  of  all  railroad  revenue 
is  coal  generated.  It  is  ironic  that  two 
interdependent  industries  are  involved 
in  the  proverbial  love-hate  relation- 
ship. They  need  one  another,  yet  the 
ICC  has  put  the  railroads  in  the  cat- 
bird seat  by  decisions  which  are  clear- 
ly geared  toward  increasing  rail  reve- 
nues. 

Coal,  Mr.  President,  is  our  key  to 
avoiding  a  rerun  of  the  crippling 
energy  shortages  of  the  1970's.  Al- 
though coal  fuels  approximately  65 
percent  of  electric  power  generation  in 
the  country,  its  ability  to  increase  its 
share,  and  decrease  our  dependence  on 
foreign  energy  supplies,  rests  largely 
with  our  ability  to  hold  down  trans- 
portation costs.  This  consideration  ap- 
plies to  the  export  market  as  well. 

One  of  the  largest  issues  of  debate 
during  the  100th  Congress  will  be  our 
burgeoning  trade  deficit.  Although 
plentiful  domestic  supplies  of  coal  and 
agricultural  commodities  can  help  to 
stem  the  imbalance,  our  competitive- 
ness oversees  will  largely  hinge  on  our 
success  in  holding  down  the  delivered 
price. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  no  doubt  in 
my  mind  that  deregulation  has  helped 
in  revitalizing  the  railroad  industry. 
But  I  dispute  the  notion  that  some- 
how this  bill  will  render  the  industry 
insolvent.  On  the  contrary,  one  asso- 
ciation maintains  that  the  railroads 
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could  reduce  coal  traffic  charges  by  20 
to  25  percent  and  still  profit  from  the 
movemants.  Furthermore.  I  reject  the 
arguments  that  this  measure  is  a  re- 
regulation  bill.  It  is  not.  It  does  not 
undermine  the  intent  and  effect  of 
Staggers;  it  reaffirms  and  strengthens 
the  necessary  protections  for  those 
shippers  bound  by  one  railroad. 

This  is  a  good  bill,  Mr.  President.  It 
is  a  reasonable  bill.  I  applaud  the  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  for  bringing 
this  matter  to  the  Senate  and  I  will 
work  With  him  and  my  other  col- 
leagues in  ensuring  that  it  receives  the 
timely  consideration  it  deserves. 


By  Mr.  GORE  (for  himself,  Mr. 
KoLLiNGS.  Mr.  Danforth,  Mr. 

£ORD,  Mr.  Breaux,  Mr. 
[cCain,  and  Mr.  Kasten): 
S.  671.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act  to  provide  au- 
thorization of  appropriations,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transporta- 
tion. 

FEDERAL  TRADE  COMMISSION  ACT  AMENDMENTS 

•  Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  introduce  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act  [FTCl  Amend- 
ments Of  1987.  This  legislation  will  re- 
authorize the  FTC  and  make  certain 
changes  in  its  authority. 

The  PTC's  mission— to  protect  con- 
sumers and  businesses  from  unfair 
competition  and  unfair  or  deceptive 
acts  or  practices— is  a  mission  whose 
importance  has  not  diminished.  The 
FTC  prevents  anticompetitive  conduct 
by  buinesses  through  the  agency's 
"unfair  or  deceptive  acts  or  practices" 
authority  and  exercises  enforcement 
authority  through  case-by-case  adjudi- 
cation and  through  industrywide  trade 
rules  to  prohibit  unfair  or  deceptive 
practices. 

Since  the  last  FTC  authorization, 
the  Improvement  Act  of  1980,  expired 
at  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1982.  the 
Commerce  Committee  has  reported 
three  authorization  bills.  Since  then, 
the  FTC  has  been  without  a  formal 
authorization,  although  the  Com- 
merce Committee  has  held  numerous 
hearings  and  reported  two  authoriza- 
tion biQs  to  the  full  Senate. 

Largely  as  a  result  of  dissatisfaction 
with  the  Commission's  exercise  of  its 
section  18  consumer  protection  rule- 
making authority.  Congress  modified 
some  ai  the  agency's  procedures  in  the 
FTC  Act  of  1980.  Some  of  these  con- 
gressional limitations  on  the  FTC's  au- 
thority were  enacted  for  the  life  of  the 
1980  authorization  bill,  which  expired 
in  1982.  The  FTC  has  been  without  an 
authorization  since  that  time.  Howev- 
er, amendments  have  been  added  over 
the  past  years  during  the  FTC  appro- 
priations process  maintaining  the  1980 
act's  limitations. 

The  bill  most  recently  reported  by 
the  committee.  S.  1078,  passed  the  full 


Senate  in  the  99th  Congress.  However, 
issues  concerning  the  extent  of  the 
agency's  substantive  authority  could 
not  be  resolved  in  the  conference,  and 
the  legislation  failed  to  become  law.  In 
Consumer  Subcommittee  hearings 
early  last  month,  witnesses  addressed 
these  and  other  issues,  including  the 
scope  of  FTC  authority  to  regulate  ad- 
vertising, and  its  authority  to  investi- 
gate agricultural  cooperatives  and  in- 
surance industry  issues. 

S.  1078  contained  a  number  of  FTC 
authority  and  prcxiedural  reforms.  The 
bill  we  are  introducing  today  is  similar 
to  S.  1078.  This  bill  provides  new  FTC 
funding  authority  for  fiscal  year  1988 
in  the  amount  of  the  administration's 
request.  Modest  increases  are  included 
for  fiscal  years  1989  and  1990.  Our  bill 
also  contains  all  the  provisions  con- 
cerning FTC  authority  and  procedure 
that  were  included  in  S.  1078  as  it 
passed  the  Senate  Commerce  Commit- 
tee, except  for  S.  1078's  prohibition  on 
FTC  authority  to  challenge  trademark 
validity  under  certain  provisions  of  the 
Lanham  Act  and  S.  1078's  requirement 
that  the  FTC  consult  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  prior  to  suing  an  agri- 
cultural cooperative. 

This,  bill  like  S.  1078,  contains  a  new 
statutory  limitation  on  the  Commis- 
sion's authority  to  invalidate  certain 
State  laws.  This  provision  is  prompted 
by  the  "State  action"  doctrine,  a  judi- 
cially developed  antitrust  exemption 
for  anticompetitive  conduct  that  is  in 
accord  with  clearly  articulated  State 
policy  and  is  actively  supervised  by  the 
State.  The  new  provision  would  add 
language  to  section  5  of  the  FTC  Act 
precluding  the  exercise  of  FTC  au- 
thority to  find  an  unfair  method  of 
competition  if  that  method  would  con- 
stitute "State  action." 

In  addition,  this  bill  would  add  a  sec- 
tion to  the  FTC  Act  to  make  perma- 
nent the  temporary  prohibition  of 
FTC  studies,  investigations  or  prosecu- 
tions of  agricultural  cooperatives  for 
conduct  falling  within  the  limited 
antitrust  immunity  established  by  the 
Capper-Volstead  Act.  Commission 
studies  or  investigations  of  marketing 
orders  would  also  be  prohibited. 

As  included  in  previous  FTC  authori- 
zation legislation  approved  by  the 
Senate,  this  bill  would  repeal  FTC  au- 
thority under  section  18(h)  of  the  FTC 
Act  to  compensate  public  participants 
in  Commission  rulemaking  proceed- 
ings. Similarly,  this  bill  retains  earlier 
Senate  language  amending  section 
5(m)(l)(B)  of  the  FTC  Act  with  regard 
to  the  FTC's  authority  to  pursue  civil 
penalty  actions  in  Federal  court 
against  one  company  for  a  knowing 
violation  of  an  order  entered  against  a 
different  company.  The  new  language 
would  permit  the  defendant  to  chal- 
lenge in  court  the  legal  basis  for  the 
Commission's  prior  order,  thereby 
codifying  the  D.S.  district  court  deci- 


sion in  United  States  versus  Braswell, 
Inc. 

This  bill  would  further  amend  the 
FTC  Act  by  changing  section  18(b)  of 
the  act  to  permit  the  Commission  to 
issue  a  notice  of  proposed  rulemaking 
only  where  it  has  reason  to  believe 
that  the  challenged  conduct  is  preva- 
lent in  the  industry.  In  order  to  con- 
form Commission  practice  to  that  of 
other  Federal  agencies,  this  bill  would 
also  amend  section  5(g)  of  the  FTC 
Act  to  eliminate  the  requirement  for 
an  automatic  stay  of  Commission 
cease  and  desist  orders  pending 
appeal,  and,  with  some  exceptions, 
provide  instead  that  Commission 
orders  may  be  stayed  by  the  Commis- 
sion or  by  the  courts  during  the  appeal 
process. 

In  an  effort  to  require  the  Commis- 
sion to  conduct  antitrust  investiga- 
tions in  the  same  fashion  that  it  con- 
duct consumer  protection  investiga- 
tions, this  bill  would  extend  the  "Civil 
investigative  demand"  document  pro- 
cedures contained  in  section  20  of  the 
FTC  Act  to  investigations  concerning 
any  act  or  practice  or  method  of  com- 
petition declared  unlawful  under  a  law 
administered  by  the  Commission. 

This  bill  also  adds  a  new  provision  to 
section  5  of  the  PTC  act  in  order  to 
circumscribe  the  Commission's  con- 
sumer unfairness  authority  for  both 
rulemaking  and  case-by-case  adjudica- 
tions. The  new  provision  would  limit 
unlawful  "unfair  acts  or  practices"  to 
acts  or  practices  that  have  caused  or 
are  likely  to  cause  substantial  injury 
to  consumers  which  may  not  be  rea- 
sonably avoided  by  consumers  them- 
selves and  is  not  outweighed  by  coun- 
tervailing benefits  to  consumers  or  to 
competition. 

As  in  previous  Senate  FTC  authori- 
zation legislation,  this  bill  would 
amend  sections  5,  6  and  18  of  the  FTC 
Act  to  exempt  Federal  credit  unions 
from  Commission  jurisdiction  on  the 
same  basis  that  banlu  and  savings  and 
loans  are  now  exempt.  Federal  credit 
unions  are  regulated  by  the  National 
Credit  Union  Administration. 

An  additional  provision  of  this  bill 
would  amend  section  18  of  the  FTC 
Act  to  make  permanent  the  temporary 
provision  prohibiting  the  Commission 
from  initiating  any  new  rulemaking 
proceeding  prohibiting  or  otherwise 
regulating  commerical  advertising  on 
the  basis  that  such  advertising  is  an 
unfair  act  or  practice.  The  bill  would 
also  require  the  Conunission  to  report 
semiannually  to  the  House  and  Senate 
Commerce  Committees  on  FTC  en- 
forcement activities  in  the  areas  of 
resale  price  maintenance  and  predato- 
ry pricing.  Similarly,  this  bill  would 
prohibit  funding  for  FTC  intervention 
in  Federal  or  State  agency  proceedings 
absent  notification  of  the  Senate  and 
House  Commerce  Committees. 

The  bill  contains  a  90-day  report- 
and-wait  provision  providing  for  con- 


gressional disapproval  of  FTC  rules 
through  the  adoption  of  a  Joint  resolu- 
tion. This  bill  would  also  require  the 
FTC  to  investigate  and  report  to  Con- 
gress on  the  marketing  of  imitation 
Native  American  arts,  crafts,  and  jew- 
elry. 

Finally,  because  the  regional  offices 
are  of  pivotal  importance  in  carrying 
out  law  enforcement  activities,  this 
bill  would  require  the  FTC  to  redirect 
$850,000  to  activities  of  the  regional 
offices.  At  least  $500,000  of  those  redi- 
rected funds  must  come  from  activities 
within  the  Economic  Activities  Mis- 
sion and  the  Office  of  Policy  Develop- 
ment; the  remainder  cannot  be  redi- 
rected from  amounts  made  available 
for  law  enforcement  activities.  This  re- 
quirement moves  in  the  direction  of 
comporting  with  an  agreement 
reached  between  Members  of  the 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee  and 
then-FTC  Chairman  James  Miller  re- 
garding the  minimum  level  of  regional 
office  activity. 

Mr.  I*resident.  this  authorization  is 
essential.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port this  legislation  and  reaffirm  the 
Senate's  commitment  to  the  FTC  and 
its  mission.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  677 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Federal  Trade 
Commission  Act  Amendments  of  1987". 

UNFAIR  METHODS  OF  COMPETITION 

Sec.  2.  Section  5  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Act  C15  U.S.C.  45)  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(n)  The  Commission  shall  not  have  any 
authority  to  find  a  method  of  competition 
to  be  an  unfair  method  of  competition 
under  subsection  faXl)  if,  in  any  action 
under  the  Sherman  Act,  such  method  of 
competition  would  be  held  to  constitute 
State  action.". 

AGRICULTURAL  COOPERATIVKS 

Sec.  3.  The  Federal  Trade  Conunission  Act 
<I5  U.S.C.  41  et  seq.)  is  amended  by  redesig- 
nating section  24  and  section  25  as  sections 
26  and  27.  respectively,  and  by  inserting 
after  section  23  the  following  new  section: 

Sec.  24.  (a)  The  Commission  shall  not 
have  any  authority  to  conduct  any  study, 
investigation,  or  prosecution  of  any  agricul- 
tural cooperative  for  any  conduct  which,  be- 
cause of  the  provisions  of  the  Act  entitled 
"An  Act  to  authorize  association  of  produc- 
ers of  agricultural  products",  approved  Feb- 
ruary 18,  1922  (7  U.S.C.  291  et  seq.,  common- 
ly known  as  the  Capper-Volstead  Act),  is  not 
a  violation  of  any  of  the  antitrust  Acts  of 
this  Act. 

"(b)  The  Commission  shall  not  have  any 
authority  to  conduct  any  study  or  investiga- 
tion of  any  agricultural  marketing  orders.". 

COMPENSATION  IN  PROCEEDIMOS 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Section  18(h)  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act  (15  U.S.C.  57a(h))  is 
repealed,  and  subsections  (i),  (j),  and  (k)  of 
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■eeUon  18  are  redeslsnated  as  subsections 
(h).  (U,  and  (J),  reapecUvely. 

(b)  Section  KKaXl)  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commiaaion  Act  (15  U.S.C.  57a(aKl))  is 
amended  by  atrlking  "subsection  (i>"  and  in- 
aertiiw  in  lieu  thereof  "subsection  (h)". 

KMOWUIG  VIOLATIONS  OP  ORDERS 

Sk.  5.  (a)  SecUon  5<mXlKB)  of  the  Feder- 
al Trade  Commission  Act  (15  U.S.C. 
45(mXlXB))  is  amended  by  inserting  ". 
other  than  a  consent  order,"  immediately 
after  "order"  the  first  time  it  appears  there- 
in. 

<b)  Section  5(mX3)  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Act  (IS  U.S.C.  45(m)(2»  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following:  "Upon  request  of  any  party  to 
such  an  actiMi  against  such  defendant,  the 
court  shall  alto  review  the  determination  of 
the  law  made  by  the  Commission  in  the  pro- 
ceeding under  subsection  (b)  that  the  act  or 
practice  which  was  the  subject  of  such  pro- 
ceeding constituted  an  unfair  or  deceptive 
act  or  practice  in  violation  of  subsection 
(a).". 
rBSVAumcB  op  uifukwpni.  acts  or  practices 

Sbc.  6.  Section  18(b)  of  the  Federal  Trade 
CcMnmission  Act  (15  U.S.C.  S7a(b»  is  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(3)  The  Commission  shall  issue  a  notice 
of  proposed  rulemaking  pursuant  to  para- 
graph (IX A)  only  where  it  has  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  unfair  or  deceptive  acts  or 
practices  which  are  the  subject  of  the  pro- 
posed rulemaking  are  prevalent.  The  Com- 
minion  shall  make  a  determination  that 
unfair  or  deceptive  acts  or  practices  are 
prevalent  under  this  paragraph  only  if  it 
has  issued  cease  and  desist  orders  regarding 
such  acts  or  practices,  or  any  other  informa- 
tion available  to  the  Commission  indicates  a 
pattern  of  unfair  or  deceptive  acts  or  prac- 
tices.". 

EFPBCnVX  DATE  OF  ORDERS 

S«c.  7.  (a)  Section  5(gK2)  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act  (15  U.S.C.  45(gK2)) 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(2)  Upon  the  sixtieth  day  after  such 
order  is  served,  if  a  petition  for  review  has 
been  duly  filed,  except  that  any  such  order 
may  be  stayed,  in  whole  or  in  part  and  sub- 
ject to  such  conditions  as  may  be  appropri- 
ate, by- 
"(A)  the  Commission; 
"(B)  an  appropriate  court  of  appeals  of 
the  United  States,  if  (i)  a  petition  for  review 
of  such  order  is  pending  in  such  court,  and 
(ii)  an  application  for  such  a  stay  was  previ- 
ously submitted  to  the  Commission  and  the 
Commission,  within  the  thirty-day  period 
beginning  on  the  date  the  application  was 
received  by  the  Commission,  either  denied 
the  application  or  did  not  grant  or  deny  the 
m>pllcatlon:  or 

"(C)  the  Supreme  Court,  if  an  applicable 
petition  for  certiorari  is  pending:  or". 

(b)  Section  5(gX3)  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission .  Act  (15  U.S.C.  45(g)(3))  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(3)  For  purposes  of  section  19(aK2)  and 
section  5(mXlXB),  if  a  petition  for  review  of 
the  order  of  the  Commission  has  been 
fUed- 

"(A)  upon  the  expiration  of  the  time  al- 
lowed for  filing  a  petition  for  certiorari,  if 
the  order  of  the  Commission  has  been  af- 
firmed or  the  petition  for  review  has  been 
dismissed  by  the  court  of  appeals  and  no  pe- 
tition for  certiorari  has  been  duly  filed: 

"(B)  upon  the  denial  of  a  petition  for  cer- 
tiorari, if  the  order  of  the  Commission  has 


been  affirmed  or  the  petition  for  review  has 
been  dismissed  by  the  court  of  appeals;  or 

■•(C)  upon  the  expiration  of  thirty  days 
from  the  date  of  issuance  of  a  mandate  of 
the  Supreme  Court  directing  that  the  order 
of  the  Commission  be  affirmed  or  the  peti- 
tion for  review  be  dismissed:  or". 

(c)  Section  5(gM4)  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Act  (15  U.S.C.  45(g)(4))  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

■•(4)  In  the  case  of  an  order  requiring  a 
person,  partnership,  or  corporation  to  divest 
itself  of  stock,  other  share  capital,  or  assets, 
if  a  petition  for  review  of  such  order  of  the 
Commission  has  been  filed— 

XA)  upon  the  expiration  of  the  time  al- 
lowed for  filing  a  petition  for  certiorari,  if 
the  order  of  the  Commission  has  been  af- 
firraed  or  the  petition  for  review  has  been 
dismissed  by  the  court  of  appeals  and  no  pe- 
tition for  certiorari  has  been  duly  filed; 

■■(B)  upon  the  denial  of  a  petition  for  cer- 
tiorari, if  the  order  of  the  Commission  has 
beoi  affirmed  or  the  petition  for  review  has 
been  dismissed  by  the  court  of  appeals;  or 

••(C)  upon  the  expiration  of  thirty  days 
froBi  the  date  of  issuance  of  a  mandate  of 
the  Supreme  Court  directing  that  the  order 
of  the  Commission  be  affirmed  or  the  peti- 
tion for  review  be  dismissed.". 

CIVIL  INVESTIGATIVE  DEMANDS 

Stc.  8.  (a)  Section  20(a)  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act  (15  U.S.C.  57b-l(a)) 
is  amended— 

(I)  in  paragraph  (2),  by  striking  'unfair  or 
deceptive  acts  or  practices  in  or  affecting 
commerce  (within  the  meaning  of  section 
5(a)(1))"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "act 
or  practice  or  method  of  competition  de- 
clared unlawful  by  a  law  administered  by 
the  Commission"; 

(J)  in  paragraph  (3),  by  striking  'unfair  or 
deceptive  acts  or  practices  in  or  affecting 
commerce  (within  the  meaning  of  section 
5(a)(1))'  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "acts 
or  practices  or  methods  of  comt>etition  de- 
clared unlawful  by  a  law  administered  by 
the  Commission";  and 

(I)  in  paragraph  (7).  by  striking  "unfair  or 
deceptive  act  or  practice  in  or  affecting  com- 
merce (within  the  meaning  of  section 
5(a)(1)) "  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "act 
or  practice  or  method  of  competition  de- 
clared unlawful  by  a  law  administered  by 
the  Commission". 

(b)  Section  20(b)  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Act  (15  U.S.C.  57b-l(b))  is 
amended  by  striking  "unfair  or  deceptive 
acts  or  practices  in  or  affecting  commerce 
(within  the  meaning  of  section  5(a)(1))"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "any  act  or  practice 
or  method  of  competition  declared  unlawful 
by  a  law  administered  by  the  Commission  ". 

(c)  Section  20(c)(1)  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Act  (15  U.S.C.  57b-l(c))  is 
amended  by  striking  "unfair  or  deceptive 
acts  or  practices  in  or  affecting  commerce 
(within  the  meaning  of  section  5(a)(1))"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "any  act  or  practice 
or  method  of  competition  declared  unlawful 
by  a  law  administered  by  the  Commission  ". 

DEFINITION  OF  UNFAIR  ACTS  OH  PRACTICES 

$EC.  9.  Section  5  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Act  (15  U.S.C.  45),  as  amended 
by  section  2  of  this  Act,  is  further  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

<o)  The  Commission  shall  have  no  author- 
ity under  this  section  or  section  18  to  de- 
clare unlawful  an  act  or  practice  on  the 
grounds  that  such  act  or  practice  is  unfair 
unless  the  act  or  practice  causes  or  is  likely 
to  cause  substantial  injury  to  consumers 
which  is  not  reasonably  avoidable  by  con- 
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sumers  themselves  and  not  outweighed  by 
countervailing  benefits  to  consumers  or  to 
competition.". 

CREDIT  UNIONS 

Sec  10.  (a)  Sections  5(aK2),  6(a)  and  6(b) 
of  the  Bederal  Trade  Commission  Act  (15 
U.S.C.  48(a)(2),  46(a)  and  46(b))  are  amend- 
ed by  inserting  immediately  after  "section 
18(fM3),'*  the  following:  "Federal  credit 
unions  dtscribed  in  section  18(fK4),". 

(b)  Tht  second  proviso  in  section  6  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  Act  (16  U.S.C. 
46)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  immediately  after  ""section 
18(f)(3),'*  the  following:  "Federal  credit 
unions  described  in  section  18(f)(4),":  and 

(2)  by  inserting  Immediately  after  "in 
business  as  a  savings  and  loan  institution" 
the  following:  "',  in  business  as  a  Federal 
credit  union,'". 

(c)(1)  The  second  sentence  of  section 
18(f)(1)  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
Act  (15  U.S.C.  57a(f)(l))  is  amended  by  in- 
serting immediately  after  "paragraph  (3)" 
the  following:  "and  the  National  Credit 
Union  Administration  Board  (with  respect 
to  Fedenal  credit  unions  described  in  para- 
graph (4))". 

(2)  The  last  sentence  of  section  18(f)(1)  of 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act  (15 
U.S.C.  5ta(f)(l))  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  "either  such"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "any  such": 

(B)  by  inserting  ""or  Federal  credit  unions 
described  in  paragraph  (4),"  immediately 
after  "paragraph  (3),"'  each  place  it  appears 
therein;  and 

(C)  by  inserting  immediately  after  ""with 
respect  to  banks"  the  following:  ".  savings 
and  loaoi  institutions  or  Federal  credit 
unions"". 

(3)  Section  18(f)  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Act  (15  U.S.C.  57a(f))  is  amend- 
ed by  redesignating  paragraphs  (4),  (5),  and 
(6)  as  paragraphs  (5),  (6),  and  (7),  respec- 
tively, and  by  inserting  Immediately  after 
paragraph  (3)  the  following: 

"(4)  Compliance  with  regulations  pre- 
scribed under  this  subsection  shall  be  en- 
forced With  respect  to  Federal  credit  unions 
under  sections  120  and  206  of  the  Federal 
Credit  Union  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1766  and 
1786).'". 

COMMERCIAL  ADVERTISING 

Sec.  U.  Section  18(h)  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Oommlsslon  Act  (15  U.S.C.  57a(h)).  as 
so  redesignated  in  section  4(a)  of  this  Act,  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following:  ""The  Commission  shall  have  no 
authority  under  this  section  to  Initiate  any 
new  rulemaking  proceeding  which  is  intend- 
ed to  or  may  result  In  the  promulgation  of 
any  rule  by  the  Commission  which  prohibits 
or  otherwise  regulates  any  commercial  ad- 
vertising on  the  basis  of  a  determination  by 
the  Commission  that  such  commercial  ad- 
vertising constitutes  an  unfair  act  or  prac- 
tice in  or  affecting  commerce.". 

REPORT 

Sec.  12.  (a)  The  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion shall  submit  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, Science,  and  lYansportatlon  of  the 
Senate  and  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Commerce  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives the  information  specified  in  subsection 
(b)  of  ttiis  section  every  six  months  during 
each  of  the  fiscal  years  1988,  1989,  and  1990. 
Each  s)ich  report  shall  contain  such  infor- 
mation for  the  period  since  the  last  submis- 
sion under  this  section. 

(b)  Qbch  such  report  shall  list  and  de- 
scribe, with  respect  to  instances  in  which 


resale  price  maintenance  has  been  suspected 
or  alleged— 

(1)  each  complaint  made,  orally  or  in  writ- 
ing, to  the  offices  of  the  Commission; 

(2)  each  preliminary  investigation  opened 
or  closed  at  the  Commission; 

(3)  each  formal  investigation  opened  or 
closed  at  the  Commission; 

(4)  each  recommendation  for  the  issuance 
of  a  complaint  forwarded  by  the  staff  to  the 
Commission; 

(5)  each  complaint  issued  by  the  Commis- 
sion pursuant  to  section  5  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act  (15  U.S.C.  45): 

(6)  each  opinion  and  order  entered  by  the 
Commission; 

(7)  each  consent  agreement  accepted  pro- 
visionally or  finally  by  the  Commission; 

(8)  each  request  for  modification  of  an 
outstanding  Commission  order  filed  with 
the  Commission; 

(9)  each  recommendation  by  staff  pertain- 
ing to  a  request  for  modification  of  an  out- 
standing Commission  order;  and 

(10)  each  disposition  by  the  Commission 
of  a  request  for  modification  of  an  outstand- 
ing Commission  order. 

Such  report  shall  Include  the  sum  total  of 
matters  in  each  category  specified  In  para- 
graphs (1)  through  (10)  of  this  subsection, 
and  copies  of  all  such  consent  agreements 
and  complaints  executed  by  the  Commis- 
sion. Where  a  matter  has  been  closed  or  ter- 
minated, the  report  shall  include  a  state- 
ment of  the  reasons  for  that  disposition. 
The  description  required  under  this  subsec- 
tion shall  be  as  complete  as  possible  but 
shall  not  reveal  the  identity  of  persons  or 
companies  making  the  complaint  or  those 
complained  about  or  those  subject  to  inves- 
tigation that  have  not  otherwise  been  made 
public. 

CONGRESSIONAL  REVIEW  OF  RULES 

Sec.  13.  (a)  The  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion Act  (15  U.S.C.  41  et  seq.)  Is  amended  by 
Inserting  after  section  24,  as  added  by  sec- 
tion 3  of  this  Act.  the  following  new  section: 

""Sec.  25.  (a)  For  purposes  of  this  section, 
the  term— 

""(1)  "joint  resolution'  means  a  joint  resolu- 
tion the  matter  after  the  resolving  clause  of 
which  is  as  follows:  "That  the  final  rule  pro- 
mulgated by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
dealing  with   the   matter  of  ,   which 

final  rule  was  submitted  to  Congress  on 
Is  disapproved.',  the  first  blank  being  filled 
with  the  subject  of  the  rule  and  such  fur- 
ther description  as  may  be  necessary  to 
identify  it,  and  the  second  blank  being  filled 
with  the  date  of  submittal  of  the  rule  to  the 
Congress;  and 

"'(2)  "rule'  means  any  rule  promulgated  by 
the  Commission  pursuant  to  this  Act  other 
than  a  rule  promulgated  under  section 
18(aMlXA). 

""(b)  The  Commission,  after  promulgating 
a  final  rule,  shall  submit  such  final  rule  to 
the  Congress  for  review  in  accordance  with 
this  section.  Such  final  rule  shall  be  deliv- 
ered to  each  House  of  the  Congress  on  the 
same  day  and  to  each  House  of  Congress 
while  it  is  in  session. 

"(c)  Any  final  rule  of  the  Commission 
shall  become  effective  in  accordance  with  its 
terms  unless  before  the  end  of  the  period  of 
90  days  of  continuous  session  of  Congress 
after  the  date  such  final  rule  is  submitted  to 
the  Congress  a  joint  resolution  disapproving 
such  final  rule  is  enacted  into  law. 

""(dXl)  If  a  final  rule  of  the  Commission  Is 
disapproved  in  accordance  with  this  section, 
the  Commission  may  promulgate  another 
final  rule  which  relates  to  the  same  acts  or 


practices  as  the  rule  which  was  disapproved. 
Such  other  final  rule— 

""(A)  shall  be  based  ut>on— 

'"(1)  the  rulemaking  record  of  the  disap- 
proved final  rule;  or 

""(ii)  such  rulemaking  record  and  any 
record  established  in  supplemental  rulemak- 
ing proceedings  conducted  by  the  Commis- 
sion: and 

""(B)  may  contain  such  changes  as  the 
Commission  considers  necessary  or  appro- 
priate. 

Supplemental  rulemaking  proceedings  re- 
ferred to  In  subparagraph  (A)(ll)  of  this 
paragraph  may  be  conducted  In  accordance 
with  section  553  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  If  the  Commission  determines  that  it 
is  necessary  to  supplement  the  existing  rule- 
making record. 

""(2)  The  Commission,  after  promulgating 
a  final  rule  under  this  subsection,  shall 
submit  the  final  rule  to  Congress  in  accord- 
ance with  subsection  (a)  of  this  section. 

'"(e)  Congressional  inaction  on  a  joint  res- 
olution disapproving  a  final  rule  of  the 
Commission  shall  not  be  construed— 

""(1)  as  an  expression  of  approval  of  such 
rule,  or 

"(2)  as  creating  any  presumption  of  validi- 
ty with  respect  to  such  rule. 

"■(f)(1)(A)  For  purposes  of  subsection  (c) 
of  this  section,  continuity  of  session  Is 
broken  only  by  an  adjournment  sine  die  at 
the  end  of  the  second  regular  session  of 
Congress. 

•■(B)  The  days  on  which  either  House  of 
Congress  is  not  in  session  because  of  an  ad- 
journment of  more  than  five  days  to  a  day 
certain  are  excluded  in  the  computation  of 
the  fjeriod  specified  In  subsection  (c)  of  this 
section. 

'■(2KA)  In  any  case  In  which  a  final  rule  of 
the  Commission  is  prevented  from  becoming 
effective  by  an  adjournment  sine  die  at  the 
end  of  the  second  regular  session  of  the 
Congress  before  the  expiration  of  the  period 
specified  in  sul>section  (c)  of  this  section, 
the  Commission  shall  resubmit  such  rule  at 
the  beginning  of  the  first  regular  session  of 
the  next  Congress. 

■•(B)  The  period  specified  in  subsection  (c) 
of  this  section  shall  begin  on  the  date  of  a 
resubmission  under  subparagraph  (A)  of 
this  paragraph.". 

(b)  Section  21  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission Improvements  Act  of  1980  (15 
U.S.C.  57a- 1)  Is  repealed. 

REPORT  ON  PREDATORY  PRICING  PRACTICES 

Sec.  14.  (a)  The  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion shall  submit  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. Science,  and  Transportation  of  the 
Senate  and  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Commerce  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives the  information  specified  in  subsection 
(b)  of  this  section  every  six  months  during 
each  of  the  fiscal  years  1988,  1989  and  1990. 
Each  such  repori  shall  contain  such  infor- 
mation for  the  {>eriod  since  the  last  submis- 
sion under  this  section. 

(b)  Each  such  reix>ri  shall  list  and  de- 
scribe, with  respect  to  Instances  In  which 
predatory  pricing  practices  have  been  sus- 
pected or  alleged— 

(1)  each  complaint  made,  orally  or  in  writ- 
ting,  to  the  offices  of  the  Commission; 

(2)  each  preliminary  Investigation  opened 
or  closed  at  the  Commission; 

(3)  each  formal  investigation  opened  or 
closed  at  the  Commission; 

(4)  each  recommendation  for  the  issuance 
of  a  complaint  forwarded  by  the  staff  to  the 
Commission; 

(5)  each  complaint  issued  by  the  Commis- 
sion; 


(6)  each  opinion  and  order  entered  by  the 

Commission; 

(7)  each  consent  agreement  accepted  pro- 
visionally or  finally  by  the  Commission: 

(8)  each  request  for  modification  of  an 
outstanding  Commission  order  filed  with 
the  Commission: 

(9)  each  recommendation  by  staff  pertain- 
ing to  a  request  for  modification  of  an  out- 
standing Commission  order;  and 

(10)  each  dist>ositlon  by  the  Commission 
of  a  request  for  modification  of  an  outstand- 
ing Commission  order. 

Such  report  shall  include  copies  of  all  such 
consent  agreements  and  complaints  execut- 
ed by  the  Commission  referred  to  in  such 
report.  Where  a  matter  has  been  closed  or 
terminated,  the  report  shall  include  a  state- 
ment of  the  reasons  for  that  disposition. 
The  descriptions  required  under  this  subsec- 
tion shall  be  as  complete  as  possible  but 
shall  not  reveal  the  Identity  of  persons  or 
companies  making  the  complaint  or  those 
complained  about  or  those  subject  to  Inves- 
tigation that  have  not  otherwise  been  made 
public.  The  report  shall  Include  any  evalua- 
tion by  the  Commission  of  the  potential  im- 
pacts of  predatory  pricing  upon  businesses 
(including  small  businesses). 

INTERVENTION  BY  COMMISSION  IN  CERTAIN 
PROCEEDINGS 

Sec.  15.  (a)  The  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion Shall  not  have  any  authority  to  use  any 
funds  which  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  carry  out  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission Act  (15  U.S.C.  41  et  seq.)  for  fiscal 
year  1988.  1989,  or  1990.  for  the  purpose  of 
submitting  statements  to,  appearing  before, 
or  intervening  in  the  proceedings  of,  any 
Federal  or  State  agency  unless  the  Commis- 
sion advises  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
Science,  and  Transportation  of  the  Senate 
and  the  Committee  on  EInergy  and  Com- 
merce of  the  House  of  Representatives,  at 
least  sixty  days  before  any  such  proposed 
action,  or.  if  such  advance  notice  is  not  prac- 
ticable, as  far  in  advance  of  such  proposed 
action  as  Is  practicable. 

(b)  The  notice  required  in  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section  shall  include  the  name  of  the 
agency  involved,  the  date  upon  which  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  will  first  appear, 
intervene,  or  submit  comments,  a  concise 
statement  regarding  the  nature  and  purpose 
of  the  proposed  action  of  the  Commission, 
and,  in  any  case  in  which  advance  notice  of 
sixty  days  is  not  practicable,  a  concise  state- 
ment of  the  reasons  such  notice  is  not  prac- 
ticable. 

NATIVE  AMERICAN  ARTS  AND  CRAFTS 

Sec.  16  The  Federal  Trade  Commission 
shall  investigate  the  marketing  of  imitation 
Native  American  arts,  crafts,  and  jewelry. 
The  Commission  shall,  upon  the  expiration 
of  eignteen  monttis  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  rejjort  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
of  the  Senate  and  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Conunerce  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  the  Investigation  made  under  this 
section. 

REGIONAL  OFFICES 

Sec.  17.  The  Chairman  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  shall,  from  funds  appro- 
priated pursuant  to  the  authorization  con- 
tained In  section  13  of  this  Act,  redirect  not 
less  than  S858,000  in  each  of  the  fiscal  years 
1988,  1989  and  1990  to  support  of  activities 
undertaken  by  the  regional  offices  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission.  Not  less  than 
$500,000  of  such  amount  shall  be  redirected 
from  amounts  made  available  for  activities 
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undertaken  within  the  Economic  Activities 
lltarion  and  the  Office  of  Policy  Develop- 
ment, mm!  the  remainder  of  such  amount 
■hall  not  be  redirected  from  amounts  made 
available  tar  law  noforcement  activities.  The 
Federal  Trade  Oommlwlon  shall  in  fiscal 
yeaiB  IMS.  1M8  and  1990  maintain  such  re- 
tinal offloee  at  the  locations,  and  at  not  less 
than  the  funding  level,  which  existed  for 
such  offleea  on  the  date  of  enactment  of 
thiaAct. 

AUTBOaiZATIOIf  OT  APPROPRIATIONS 

Sk.  18.  Section  M  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commiaaion  Act.  as  so  redesignated  by  sec- 
tion S  of  this  Act.  is  amended— 
(1)  by  striking  "and"  after  "1981":  and 
(3)  by  Inaerting  immediately  before  the 
pMlod  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowinr-  ": 
not  to  exceed  $70,850,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30.  1988;  not  to  exceed 
$71,850,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30.  1989*.  and  not  to  exceed 
$7X850.00  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember SO,  1990,  and  such  additional  sums 
for  the  fiscal  years  ending  September  30. 
1989  and  September  30. 1090,  as  may  be  nec- 
essary for  increasee  in  salary,  pay.  and  other 
employee  benefits  as  authorized  by  law". 

■PFXCnVK  DATE 

Sac.  19.  (a)  Except  as  provided  in  subsec- 
tions (b>,  (c)  and  (d)  of  this  section,  the  pro- 
viaionB  of  this  Act  shall  take  effect  on  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  section  2  of 
this  Act  shall  apply  only  with  respect  to 
proceedings  under  section  5  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act.  This  amendment  shall 
not  be  construed  to  affect  in  any  manner  a 
ceaae  and  desist  order  which  was  issued,  or  a 
rule  which  was  promulgated,  before  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  This  amend- 
ment shall  not  be  construed  to  affect  in  any 
manner  a  case  and  desist  order  issued  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  if  such 
order  was  issued  pursuant  to  remand  from  a 
court  of  appeals  or  the  Supreme  Court  of  an 
order  issued  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion liefore  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

(c)  The  amendment  made  by  sections  7 
and  9  of  this  Act  shall  apply  only  with  re- 
spect to  cease  and  desist  orders  issued  under 
section  5  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
Act  (15  U.8.C.  45),  or  to  rules  promulgated 
under  section  18  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission Act  (15  U.S.C.  S7a).  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act.  These  amendments 
shall  not  be  construed  to  affect  in  any 
manner  a  cease  and  desist  order  which  was 
iasued.  or  a  rule  which  was  promulgated. 
before  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 
Theae  amendments  shall  not  be  construed 
to  affect  in  any  manner  a  cease  and  desist 
order  issued  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act,  if  Buch  order  was  issued  pursuant 
to  remand  from  a  court  of  appeals  or  the 
Supreme  Court  of  an  order  issued  by  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  before  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(d)  The  amendments  made  by  sections  6 
and  11  of  this  Act  shall  apply  only  to  rule- 
making proceedings  Initiated  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act.  These  amend- 
ments shall  not  be  construed  to  affect  in 
any  manner  a  rulemaking  proceeding  which 
was  initiated  before  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Bffr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  my  (»lleaeue  from  Ten- 
nessee in  introducing  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act  Amendments 
of  1987.  This  measure,  which  provides 


a  3>year  authorization  for  the  agency, 
makes  important  changes  in  the  agen- 
cy's authority  and  pr(x:edures. 

The  last  formal  authorization  of  the 
irrc  was  the  PTC  Improvements  Act 
of  1980  legislation,  which  expired  in 
1982.  The  agency  has  been  without  au- 
thorization since  that  time.  Two  years 
ago,  in  hearings  held  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Trans- 
portation, a  witness  testified  as  to  the 
"climate  of  uncertainty  and  confusion 
with  respect  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
FTC"  due  to  the  lack  of  an  authoriza- 
tion. Certainly,  the  passage  of  time 
has  made  this  concern  even  greater. 
Therefore,  the  Senate  Commerce 
Committee  plans  to  make  passage  of 
this  legislation  a  priority  and  will  con- 
sider the  bill  in  executive  session  next 
week. 

Under  the  original  FTC  act,  the 
Commission  seelcs  to  prevent  anticom- 
petitive conduct  through  its  authority 
over  "unfair  methods  of  competition" 
and  to  protect  consumers  through  its 
"unfair  or  deceptive  acts  or  practices" 
authority.  In  1975,  Congress  acted  to 
provide  the  agency  explicit  authority 
and  detailed  new  procedures  for  pro- 
mulgating trade  rules  to  prohibit 
"unfair  or  deceptive  acts  or  practices." 
And  in  1980,  out  of  dissatisfaction  with 
the  Commission's  exercise  of  its  con- 
sumer protection  rulemaking  author- 
ity, Congress  redirected  some  of  the 
agency's  rulemaking  and  added  addi- 
tional rulemaking  procedures.  Unfor- 
tunately, key  provisions  of  the  1980 
act  were  tied  to  the  time  period  of  the 
authorization  and  expired  with  the  au- 
thorization. However,  through  the  ap- 
propriations pr(x:ess,  my  colleagues 
and  I  have  been  able  to  secure  con- 
tinuation of  these  important  provi- 
sions through  fiscal  year  1987. 

"The  bill  we  are  introducing  today 
contains  a  3-year  authorization  of  ap- 
propriations for  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission.  It  provides  funding  for 
fiscal  year  1988  at  the  level  of  the  ad- 
ministration's request,  $69.9  million, 
and  it  provides  for  modest  increases 
for  fiscal  years  1989  and  1990. 

tn  addition,  this  bill  contains  most  of 
the  provisions  that  were  contained  in 
S.  1078,  the  FTC  reauthorization  bill 
of  the  99th  Congress.  That  bill  was  re- 
p{M"ted  by  the  Commerce  Committee 
and  passed  the  Senate  but  died  in  con- 
ference. It  contained  a  number  of  im- 
p(]rtant  reforms  in  FTC  authority  and 
procedure  that  were  adopted  by  the 
committee  after  hearings  in  the  97th, 
98th,  and  99th  Congresses. 

The  bill  we  are  introducing  today 
contains  provisions  addressing  the 
scope  of  FTC  authority  with  respect  to 
agricultural  cooperatives  and  the 
agency's  treatment  of  unfair  advertis- 
ing. The  bill  also  includes  a  statutory 
definition  of  "unfair  acts  or  practices," 
the  requirement  of  a  showing  that 
challenged  conduct  is  prevalent  in  an 
industry   as   a  prerequisite   for  PTC 


rulemaking,  and  codification  of  the  so- 
called  Qraswell  standard  of  review  for 
knowing  violations  of  FTC  orders. 

In  addition,  the  bill  (xintains:  a 
report  and  wait  provision  providing  for 
congressional  review  of  rules;  a  report- 
ing reqiuirement  on  enforcement  ac- 
tivities In  the  area  of  predatory  pric- 
ing; a  notification  requirement  if  the 
FTC  intervenes  in  other  State  or  Fed- 
eral proceedings;  and  a  requirement 
that  the  FTC  investigate  the  market- 
ing of  imitation  Native  American  arts, 
crafts,  and  Jewelry  and  report  to  the 
Congregs. 

Finally,  the  bill  redirects  funding  to 
the  regional  offices.  This  moves  in  the 
direction  of  the  agreement  reached  be- 
tween the  former  chairman  of  the 
agency  and  members  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  in  1982  regarding  the 
minimum  level  of  funding  for  the  re- 
gional offices.  The  regional  offices  are 
particularly  important  for  purposes  of 
carrying  out  law  enforcement  activi- 
ties. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  legislation 
which  reflects  years  of  work  by  the 
Commerce  Committee.  It  authorizes 
an  agency  with  an  extremely  impor- 
tant mission  to  fulfill— the  protection 
of  consumers  and  businesses  from 
unfair  or  deceptive  acts  or  practices.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  join  us  in  sup- 
porting this  legislation. 


By  Mr.  METZENBAUM: 
S.  678.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Securities 
Exchange  Act  of  1934  with  respect  to 
tender  offers,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Hovis- 
ing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

CORPORATE  TAKEOVER  REPORM  ACT 

•  Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  introducing  additional  leg- 
islation concerning  corporate  takeov- 
ers. Earlier  I  introduced  legislation 
which  includes  provisions  to  prohibit 
greenmail.  To  require  earlier  notice  of 
stock  purchases,  and  to  strengthen  the 
premenger  notification  requirements 
of  the  Hart-Scott-Rodino  Act.  The  bill 
I  am  introducing  today  deals  with 
other  key  aspects  of  the  takeover  proc- 
ess. Together,  these  bills  constitute  a 
comprohensive  and  balanced  approach 
to  reforming  Federal  standards .  for 
corporate  takeovers. 

Not  all  unfriendly  takeover  efforts 
are  bad.  Some  are  warranted  by  the 
poor  performance  of  existing  manage- 
ment. The  potential  for  improving  cor- 
porate productivity,  and  the  benefits 
to  shareholders  of  a  competitive 
market  for  the  rights  of  corporate  con- 
trol. 

But,  just  as  all  unfriendly  takeovers 
are  not  bad,  many  clearly  are.  Some 
have  exploited  the  permissiveness  of 
current  law  to  make  a  fast  fortiuie  for 
corporate  raiders.  These  have  fre- 
quently damaged  the  interests  of  the 
corpoifite  target,  the  average  share- 
holdeis  and  the  company's  employees. 


It  is  essential  that  Congress  adopt  bal- 
anced legislation,  which  favors  neither 
incumbent  management  nor  corporate 
raiders.  Ultimately,  the  public  interest 
is  best  served  by  efficient,  well-man- 
aged companies  which  are  responsive 
to  the  interests  of  the  shareholders 
who  own  it.  These  objectives  are  best 
achieved  by  laws  which  allow  takeov- 
ers in  some  circumstances  but  require 
that  they  proceed  in  a  fair  and  orderly 
way. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  (x>n- 
tains  provisions  in  four  areas:  First, 
two  tier  and  partial  tender  offers; 
second,  defensive  tactics;  third, 
"poison  pills";  and  fourth,  the  waiting 
period  for  shareholders  to  respond  to 
tender  offers.  In  addition,  I  am  includ- 
ing a  somewhat  revised  version  of  the 
13(d)  notice  requirement  based  on 
comments  from  a  number  of  my  col- 
leagues and  others. 

TWO  TIER  AWD  PARTIAL  TENDER  OFFERS 

Two  tier  tender  offers  are  those 
which  offer  a  higher  price  for  a  limit- 
ed amount  of  stock  and  a  lower  price 
for  additional  shares.  Shareholders 
should  be  protected  from  the  coercive 
effects  of  these  front  end-loaded 
tender  offers.  These  types  of  offers 
create  a  stampede  effect  as  sharehold- 
ers, afraid  of  losing  out  on  the  higher 
premium,  rtish  to  sell  their  shares  to 
the  bidder. 

Similarly,  partial  tender  offers  apply 
only  to  a  limited  amount  of  stock 
rather  than  all  outstanding  shares.  As 
in  the  case  of  partial  tender  offers, 
shareholders  may  be  forced  to  sell 
their  shares  or  risk  receiving  a  much 
lower  price  from  subsequent  offers  or 
in  the  open  market. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  important  to 
recognize  that  investors  may  have  le- 
gitimate interest  in  obtaining  a  sub- 
stantial share  of  a  company  for  invest- 
ment purposes  without  being  forced  to 
purchase  all  outstanding  stock.  Re- 
quiring that  an  investor  purchase  the 
whole  company  can  discourage  legiti- 
mate investments  which  boost  stock 
prices,  provide  needed  capital  and  ben- 
efit shareholders  as  well  as  the  compa- 
ny. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  balances 
these  considerations  by  requiring  that 
acquisitions  in  excess  of  15  percent  of 
outstanding  stock  be  made  by  tender 
offer  open  to  all  shareholders.  Thus, 
an  investor  may  be  able  to  purchase 
more  than  15  percent  of  the  company, 
without  purchasing  all  shares,  as  long 
as  all  shareholders  are  given  an  equal 
opportunity  to  take  advantage  of  the 
offer. 

This  provision  also  prevents  the  abu- 
sive practice  of  sweeping  the  street- 
buying  up  substantial  amounts  of 
stock  after  withdrawing  a  previously 
announced  tender  offer.  This  tactic 
allows  a  raider  to  obtain  a  large  share 
of  a  company  after  driving  the  stock 
price  down  by  withdrawing  his  tender. 


The  bill  also  provides  that,  in  the 
event  that  a  person  wishes  to  obtain 
more  than  35  percent  of  the  outstand- 
ing stock.  An  offer  to  buy  all  outstand- 
ing stock  must  Include  an  offer  to  buy 
these  shares  within  6  months  of  the 
initial  offer  and  to  provide  equal  value 
for  all  shares.  Thus,  the  individual 
shareholder  will  be  able  to  share 
equally  with  the  professional  investor 
in  taking  advantage  of  any  premium 
bid.  In  addition,  an  acquiror  would 
retain  flexibility  in  the  financing  and 
structuring  of  his  offer  as  long  as 
these  requirements  are  met. 

WATTING  PERIOD 

This  section  of  the  bill  extends  the 
time  for  shareholders  to  respond  to  a 
tender  offer  from  the  current  20  busi- 
ness days  to  60  calendar  days.  Under 
the  current  law,  a  premium  is  placed 
on  speed,  rather  than  rational,  in- 
formed decisionmaking.  The  present 
20-day  time  period  promotes  a  siege 
mentality  In  the  target.  It  forces 
shareholders  to  make  complex  invest- 
ment decisions  in  a  very  short  time, 
and  it  forces  other  potential  bidders  to 
make  snap  decisions  without  adequate 
analysis. 

An  additional  consideration  is  that 
the  current  20  days  is  insufficient  time 
for  other  potential  bidders  to  evaluate 
a  possible  purchase.  Thus,  it  discour- 
ages other,  more  favorable  bids  and 
makes  it  less  likely  that  shareholders 
will  realize  the  real  value  of  their 
stock. 

DEFENSIVE  TACTICS 

One  of  the  most  wasteful  and  unpro- 
ductive occurrences  in  corporate  take- 
over battles  is  an  attempt  by  manage- 
ment to  restructure  the  company 
solely  to  make  it  less  attractive  to  the 
bidder.  These  scorched  earth  tactics 
are  damaging  to  the  company  itself  as 
well  as  to  the  shareholders.  Similarly, 
target  companies  have  sometimes  re- 
sorted to  issuing  new  stock  with  spe- 
cial voting  rights,  or  related  changes 
in  capitalization,  to  make  the  company 
less  palatable.  These  steps  are  unfair 
to  shareholders  and  detrimental  to  the 
long-term  value  of  the  company. 

An  additional  consideration  is  the 
argument  that  a  long  waiting  period, 
as  described  above,  will  simply  give 
targets  more  time  to  develop  tactics 
aimed  at  fending  off  takeover  at- 
tempts. This  concern  has  some  validi- 
ty. Thus,  while  I  believe  that  share- 
holders should  have  a  better  opportu- 
nity to  evaluate  the  benefits  of  any 
offer,  there  should  be  protection 
against  a  target  company  taking  ex- 
traordinary steps  to  fend  off  a  takeov- 
er bid  when  it  is  in  the  best  interest  of 
the  shareholders. 

For  these  reasons,  I  am  including  in 
this  bill  a  requirement  that  manage- 
ment cannot  make  a  structural  change 
in  the  company  once  a  takeover  bid  is 
announced  unless  it  is  approved  by  the 
shareholders. 


Structural  changes,  as  defined  in  the 
bill,  would  include  issuing  new  stock 
with  different  voting  rights,  other 
changes  in  capitalization  which  affect 
voting  rights,  or  other  major  changes 
in  the  structure  of  the  (x)mpany  In 
order  to  make  it  unattractive  to  the 
bidder. 

POISON  PILLS 

Another  tactic  of  companies  which 
are  the  subject  of  takeover  bids  has 
been  the  issuance  of  securities  which 
create  certain  rights  in  the  event  of  a 
change  in  ownership  of  the  (X)mpany. 
These  new  rights  are  not  intended  to 
encourage  investment  in  the  company 
or  to  expand  shareholders'  rights. 
They  are  solely  designed  to  discourage 
a  bidder  from  attempting  a  takeover 
bid.  For  example,  these  rights  can  in- 
clude an  option  to  purchase  additional 
stock  at  less  than  market  value  or  to 
exercise  special  voting  or  other  rights. 
These  types  of  poison  pills  unfairly 
discourage  legitimate  attempts  to 
change  corporate  ownership  and 
should  be  prohibited. 

This  section  of  the  bill  prohibits  cer- 
tain types  of  poison  pill  arrangements. 
Because  poison  pills  are  so  varied  in 
form,  wide  latitude  should  be  given 
the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commis- 
sion to  promulgate  regulations  regard- 
ing other  arrangements  not  specifical- 
ly mentioned  in  the  bill.  Consequently, 
this  provision  also  authorizes  the  SEC 
to  promulgate  regulations  prohibiting 
similar  stock  issues  which  have  the 
same  harmful  effect. 

NOTICE  REQUIREMENTS 

Under  current  law,  a  person  acquir- 
ing 5  percent  of  a  class  of  stock  must 
file  notice  with  the  SEC  and  the 
public.  The  purchaser  is  allowed  a  10- 
day  window  after  the  5  percent 
threshold  is  reached  before  notice  is 
required.  During  this  peiiod,  substan- 
tial additional  shares  can  be  pur- 
chased. 

Earlier.  I  introduced  a  bill  to  require 
that  this  10-day  window  be  reduced  to 
2  days.  After  further  discussions  with 
my  colleagues  and  others.  I  believe  it 
is  more  appropriate  to  reduce  this 
delay  even  further,  to  only  1  day.  In 
addition.  I  believe  it  is  also  appropri- 
ate to  reduce  the  threshold  at  which 
notice  must  be  given  to  3  percent, 
rather  than  5  percent.  This  stricter  re- 
quirement will  provide  shareholders 
with  earlier  notice  of  large  scale  stock 
purchases  that  may  lead  to  a  takeover 
and  a  sharp  escalation  in  st(x;k  prices. 

CONCLUSION 

I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  this  is 
a  perfect  bill.  I  am  prepared  to  say 
that  this  is  the  time  for  Congress  to 
act.  If  others  have  proposals  which 
can  improve  these  provisions,  I  am  cer- 
tainly prepared  to  hear  the  views  of 
any  constructive  suggestions.  The 
most  important  objective  is  that  Con- 
gress act  wisely  and  responsibly— and 
soon. 
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Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 

RlOOUK 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Racoan.  as  follows: 

a  678 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
KevraentaUve$  of  the  United  States  of 
Awteriea  in  Congreu  oMemMed.  That  this 
Act  may  be  dted  m  the  "Corponte  Takeov- 
er Refonn  Act  of  1987". 


tor  tatdi  THBOHOU)  and  io-day 
wnniow 
Sac.  2.  Section  13(dKl)  of  the  Securities 
Exchange  Act  of  1934  (15  U.S.C.  78m(dKl)) 
is  ameDded  by  striUnt  out  "5  per  centum  of 
such  class  shall,  within  ten  days"  and  insert- 
ins  in  Ueu  thereof  "3  per  centum  of  such 
claa  sball.  within  cmm  day". 
Two'CTa.  raariAL,  aiid  "cxxcpnfc"  tender 


sac.  3.  Section  14  of  the  Securities  Ex- 
change Act  of  1934  (IS  VAC.  78n)  is  amend- 
ed by  addinc  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 

Inr 

"(hXl)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any 
person,  by  use  of  the  mails  or  by  any  means 
or  instrumentality  of  interstate  commerce 
or  of  any  facility  of  a  national  securities  ex- 
change or  otherwise,  to  acquire,  or  agree  to 
acquire.  dlrecUy  or  indirectly,  the  beneficial 
ownership  of  any  equity  security  of  a  class 
which  is  registered  pursuant  to  section  12  of 
this  title,  or  any  equity  security  of  an  insur- 
ance company  which  would  have  been  re- 
quired to  be  so  registered  except  for  the  ex- 
emption c(»tained  in  section  12(gK2)(G)  of 
this  title,  or  any  equity  security  issued  by  a 
doaed-end  investment  company  registered 
under  the  Investment  Company  Act  of  1940, 
if.  after  CMisummation  thereof,  such  person 
would  be.  directly  or  indirectly— 

"(A)  the  beneficial  owner  of  the  shares  en- 
titled to  vote  more  than  15  per  centum  but 
leas  than  35  per  centtun  of  the  votes  that  all 
h<dders  of  outstanding  voting  securities 
would  be  entitled  to  cast  at  an  election  of  di- 
rectors, unless  the  acquisition  is  made  pur- 
suant to  a  tender  offer,  or  a  request  or  invi- 
tation for  tenders,  open  to  all  holders  of  the 
class  of  securities  subject  to  the  tender 
offer,  or 

"(B)  the  beneficial  owner  of  more  than  35 
per  centum  of  the  votes  that  all  holders  of 
outstanding  voting  seciuities  would  be  enti- 
tled to  cast  at  an  election  of  directors, 
unless— 

"(1)  such  acquisition  is  nuule  pursuant  to  a 
tender  offer  for,  or  a  request  or  invitation 
for  tenden  of.  all  of  the  outstanding  voting 
securities  of  the  issuer,  for  the  same  price 
per  share  as  all  other  shares  acquired  pursu- 
ant to  the  offer,  to  the  holders  of  all  out- 
standing shares  of  the  class;  or 

"(11)  such  acquisition  is  made  pursuant  to 
a  tender  offer  for,  or  a  request  or  invitation 
for  tenders  of.  fewer  than  all  of  the  out- 
standing voting  securities  of  the  issuer,  and 
any  shares  not  purchased  piu^uant  to  the 
offer,  request,  or  invitation  will  be  pur- 
chued  within  6  months  at  a  value  equal  to 
the  price  to  be  paid  pursuant  to  the  offer. 
The  value  of  any  securities  offered  as  con- 
sideration for  such  shares  shall  be  estab- 
lished by  agreement  of  representatives  of 
the  issuer  and  the  offeror,  or.  In  the  event 
of  a  disagreement,  by  a  third  party  chosen 
by  the  Issuer  and  the  offeror.  In  the  event 
an  agreement  has  not  lieen  reached  or  a 
third  party  has  not  been  appointed  within  4 
months  after  the  acquisition  of  securities 


puiauant  to  the  tender  offer,  the  parties 
shall  apply  to  the  chief  Judge  of  the  circuit 
whk:h  includes  the  SUte  in  which  the  issuer 
is  located  for  appointment  to  a  third  party, 
and  such  appointment  shall  be  made  within 
15  days  of  such  application. 

•■{2)  Subparagraphs  (A)  and  (B)  of  para- 
graph (1)  do  not  apply  in  any  case  where— 

"(A)  the  person  acquiring  the  securities  is 
the  issuer  of  such  securities: 

"(B)  the  acquisition  is  by  gift,  inheritance, 
or  transfer  from  an  existing  holder  to  an  in- 
divUual  related  to  such  holder  by  blood  or 
marriage,  providing  that  the  Commission 
may.  by  rule,  regulation,  or  order,  exempt 
acquisitions  by  gift  to  any  person: 

"(C)  the  acquisition  is  made  in  connection 
with  the  solicitation  of  a  proxy,  consent,  or 
authorization  pursuant  to  subsection  (a): 

"CD)  the  acquisition  is  by  an  employee 
benefit  plan  or  pension  fund  of  such  issuer: 
or 

"(E)  on  the  effective  date  of  this  subsec- 
tion such  person  is  the  beneficial  owner  of 
more  than  the  applicable  percentage  of  the 
outstanding  voting  equity  securities  of  the 
issuer  referred  to  in  one  of  such  subpara- 
graphs and  the  acquisition  would  not  repre- 
sent an  increase  in  the  percentage  of  such 
person's  beneficial  ownership  from  the  ef- 
fective date  of  this  subsection.". 

WAITING  PERIOD 

Sec.  4.  Section  14  of  the  Securities  Ex- 
change Act  of  1934  (15  U.S.C.  78n)  is  amend- 
ed- 

(I)  by  striking  out  subsection  (d)(2)  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"<2)  Any  person  making  a  tender  offer  or 
request  or  invitation  for  tenders  shall  hold 
such  offer,  request,  or  Invitation  open  for  a 
period  of  at  least  60  days  from  the  date  on 
which  such  offer,  request,  or  invitation  is 
firat  published  or  sent  or  given  to  security 
holders,  except  that  this  paragraph  shall 
not  apply  to  such  an  offer.  Invitation,  or  re- 
quest by  the  issuer  for  the  class  of  securities 
being  sought  if  such  offer,  invitation,  or  re- 
quest is  not  made  in  anticipation  of  or  re- 
sponse to  another  person's  offer,  request,  or 
invitation  for  securities  of  the  same  class.": 
and 

(1)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

■■(i)(l)  For  the  purpose  of  subsections  (d), 
(f).  and  (h),  of  this  section,  when  two  or 
more  persons  act  as  a  partnership,  limited 
partnership,  syndicate,  or  other  group  for 
the  purpose  of  acquiring,  voting,  holding,  or 
disposing  of  securities  of  an  issuer,  such  syn- 
dicate or  group  shall  be  deemed  a  'person'. 
'(2)  For  the  purpose  of  this  section,  the 
term  "voting  equity  security"  means  any 
equity  security  of  the  issuer  that  entitles 
the  holder  thereof  to  vote  generally  in  an 
election  of  directors  of  the  issuer.". 

DEFENSIVE  TACTICS 

Sec.  5.  Section  14  of  the  Securities  Ex- 
change Act  of  1934  (15  U.S.C.  78n)  is  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(JXl)  An  issuer  which  is  the  target  of  a 
takeover  bid  may  not,  from  the  time  the 
takeover  bid  is  publicly  announced  until  the 
bid  expires  or  otherwise  terminates,  enter 
into  any  transaction  or  take  any  action 
which  constitutes  a  structural  change, 
urdess  the  change  is  pursuant  to  a  contract 
entered  into  prior  to  any  publicly  an- 
nounced takeover  bid.  or  unless  the  change 
is  approved  by  the  holders  of  either  a  ma- 
jority of  the  outstanding  voting  equity  secu- 
rities, or  such  greater  number  of  holders  as 
may  be  required  by  applicable  State  law, 


and  on  sach  minimum  notice  as  may  be  pre- 
scribed by  State  law. 

"(2)  For  the  purpose  of  this  subsection— 
"(A)  a  takeover  bid  is  publicly  announced 
if  a  tender  offer  has  l>een  made  for  voting 
equity  socurities  of  the  target  company,  or 
if  any  person  states  an  intent  to  acquire 
control  Of  a  company  in  a  statement  filed 
with  the  Commission  pursuant  to  section 
13(dXl)  «f  this  title:  and 
"•(B)  the  term  'structural  change'  means— 
""(i)  any  acquisition  or  disposition  of  any 
significaat  amount  of  assets  other  than  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  business,  any  issu- 
ance or  purchase  of  5  per  centum  or  more  of 
any  class  of  equity  securities,  or  any  agree- 
ment or  arrangement  for  any  of  the  forego- 
ing, 

"(ii)  ai|y  other  transaction  or  action  which 
is  reasoaably  likely  to  affect  the  voting 
rights  of  any  class  of  securities  of  the  com- 
pany, or 

"'(ill)  any  other  transaction  or  action 
which  the  Commission  determines,  by  rule, 
regulation,  or  order,  should  be  conditioned 
on  shareholder  approval  in  order  to  carry 
out  the  purpose  of  this  subsection. 
The  Commission  may,  by  rule,  regulation, 
or  order,  exempt  any  transaction  or  action, 
unconditionally  or  on  specified  terms  or 
conditioas,  as  not  constituting  a  structural 
change.". 

'"POISON  pills" 
Sec.  6.  Section  14  of  the  Securities  Ex- 
change Act  of  1934  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(kKl>  Not  later  than  180  days  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  sut»ection,  the 
Conunistion  shall  issue  rules  or  regulations 
which  make  it  unlawful  for  an  issuer  which 
has  a  class  of  equity  securities  registered 
pursuant  to  section  12  of  this  title,  or  any 
equity  security  of  an  insurance  company 
which  would  have  been  required  to  be  so 
registered  except  for  the  exemption  con- 
tained ia  section  12(g)(2)(G)  of  this  title,  or 
which  is  a  closed-end  investment  company 
registered  under  the  Investment  Company 
Act  of  1940,  to  grant  voting  power  or  to 
issue  any  securities  if  such  grant  or  issuance 
would— 

"(A)  entitle  the  holder  of  such  voting 
power  or  securities  to  purchase  at  less  than 
market  value  securities  of  a  corporation 
other  than  the  issuer  or  securities  of  the 
successor  to  such  a  corporation: 

"(B)  entitle  the  holder  of  such  securities 
to  purchase  at  less  than  market  value  any 
securities  of  the  issuer:  or 

"(C)  require  the  issuer  to  repurchase  its 
securities  from  its  holders  at  greater  than 
market  Value: 

where  such  entitlement  or  requirement  is 
conditioned  upon  a  change  in  control  of  the 
issuer.  Or  the  acquisition  of  securities  by  a 
third  party,  or  may  be  invoked  only  during 
the  pendency  of  a  tender  offer  or  other  con- 
test for  control  of  the  issuer. 

"(2)  Hor  the  purpose  of  this  subsection,  a 
grant  or  issuance  by  or  for  the  Issuer,  or  any 
person  controlling,  controlled  by,  or  under 
commoa  control  with  the  Issuer,  or  a  grant 
or  issuance  subject  to  control  of  the  issuer 
or  any  such  person,  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a 
grant  or  issuance  by  the  issuer. 

"(3)  'The  Commission,  in  the  public  inter- 
est and  for  the  protection  of  investors,  is  au- 
thorized to  issue  rules  and  regulations  im- 
plementing this  subsection,  including  ex- 
emptive  rules  and  regulations  covering  situ- 
ations in  which  the  Commission  deems  it 
unnecessary  or  inappropriate  that  a  grant 
or  issuance  of  the  type  described  in  this  sub- 


section shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  grant  or  is- 
suance by  the  issuer  for  purposes  of  some  or 
all  of  the  provisions  of  paragraph  ( 1 )  of  this 
subsection.". 


By  Mr.  DANFORTH: 
S.  679.  A  bill  to  promote  the  safety 
of  individuals  traveling  by  aircraft, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Conunerce,  Science,  and 
Transportation. 

AVIATION  SAPBTY  AND  IMPROVEMENT  ACT 

•  Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  introducing  legislation  to 
remedy  the  principle  plague  of  today's 
air  traveler— airport  delays. 

According  to  the  Department  of 
Transportation,  there  were  367,000 
delays  in  airline  operations  in  1986. 
This  is  an  increase  from  295,000  delays 
in  1985.  Delays  chew  up  an  average  of 
2,000  hours  of  jetliner  time  each  day— 
the  equivalent  of  grounding  250  air- 
craft. The  economic  loss  to  the  airlines 
equals  about  $2  billion  per  year,  and 
that  figure  does  not  take  into  account 
the  lost  time  of  the  passengers  stuck 
waiting  in  the  terminals  and  on  the 
planes. 

Mr.  President,  my  family  has  recent- 
ly invented  a  new  verb:  "to  tarmac." 
Tarmacing  is  what  one  does  after  one 
leaves  the  boarding  gate  area  and 
before  the  plane  takes  off.  However,  it 
is  also  possible  to  tarmac  after  the 
plane  lands  and  before  it  pulls  up  to  a 
gate.  It  is  not  unusual  these  days  for 
the  time  spent  tarmacing  to  exceed 
the  time  spent  in  the  air. 

Mr.  President,  delays  are  attributa- 
ble in  part  to  airline  deregulation.  De- 
regulation has  produced  the  result 
Congress  intended  when  it  passed  the 
Airline  Deregiilation  Act  in  1978.  Air 
travel  is  more  available,  and  consum- 
ers have  eagerly  availed  themselves  of 
the  cheaper  air  fares  made  possible  by 
deregulation.  Since  deregulation,  pas- 
senger enplanements  have  risen  from 
275  million  to  415  million.  The  number 
of  airline  flights  has  increased  12  per- 
cent since  1981. 

These  increases  have  not  been 
matched  by  corresponding  expansion 
of  airports  to  a(xommodate  the  enor- 
mous increases  in  passenger  traffic. 
For  example,  Denver's  Stapleton  Air- 
port was  built  to  serve  18  million  pas- 
sengers but  now  serves  nearly  30  mil- 
lion. In  1984  Lambert  Field  in  St. 
Louis  accommodated  393.000  oper- 
ations, or  160  percent  of  its  annual 
service  volume— a  measure  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  FAA.  indicates  how 
much  traffic  Lambert  can  handle 
without  delay.  LaGuardia  handled  146 
percent  of  its  annual  service  volume  in 
1984,  and  for  Chicago  O'Hare  the 
figure  was  155  percent. 

The  fact  that  airports  have  not  been 
able  to  easily  accommodate  this  addi- 
tional traffic  has  meant  significant  in- 
creases in  passengers'  delay  time.  In 
addition,  the  airlines'  hub-and-spoke 
route  systems,  expanded  since  deregu- 
lation,   have    (X)ntributed    to     these 


delays  by  concentrating  numerous 
flights  during  the  two  daily  rush 
hours. 

Certainly,  airline  delays  also  are 
caused,  in  part,  by  factors  other  than 
overcrowded  airport  facilities.  Weath- 
er, for  example,  is  responsible  for  at 
least  60  percent  of  the  delay  problem. 
However,  Congress  can  certainly  act  to 
remedy  the  part  of  the  problem  not 
attributable  to  weather  conditions.  It 
can  do  so  by  increasing  spending  on 
the  kinds  of  airport  improvements 
which  increase  passenger  safety  and 
increase  airports'  ability  to  handle 
more  traffic.  Funding  for  these 
projects  is  available.  Money  has  been 
accumulating  in  the  Airport  and  Air- 
ways Trust  Fund  at  a  rate  of  about 
$1.2  billion  a  year,  and  by  the  end  of 
this  fiscal  year  the  trust  fund  is  pro- 
jected to  contain  a  balance  of  $5.5  bil- 
lion. If  permitted  to  keep  on  growing 
at  this  rate,  the  trust  fiuid  surplus  will 
exceed  $10  billion  by  the  end  of  1991. 
This  surplus  should  be  spent,  starting 
immediately,  on  projects  which  will 
benefit  the  safety  and  comfort  of  the 
air  travelers  whose  ticket  taxes  consti- 
tute most  of  the  money  that  has 
flowed  into  the  trust  fund. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing  will 
help  remedy  the  airline  delay  problem, 
and  will  improve  the  safety  of  passen- 
gers at  the  same  time.  It  provides  for 
$2.15  billion  annual  spending  from  the 
trust  fund  through  a  reauthorization 
of  the  Airport  and  Airways  Improve- 
ment Act  of  1982.  Of  that  $2.15  billion, 
$700  million  is  designated  for  projects 
to  improve  and  expand  airport  capac- 
ity, and  $350  million  is  earmarked  for 
noise  abatement.  Federal  Aviation  Ad- 
ministration (FAA)  spending  on  facili- 
ties and  equipment  will  be  increased  to 
$1.5  billion  annually  from  its  present 
level  of  about  $800  million.  The  bill 
will  permit  no  more  than  $1.25  billion 
to  be  spent  from  the  trust  fund  annu- 
ally on  FAA  operations  and  mainte- 
nance. 

This  bill  also  requires  that  an  addi- 
tional 500  air  traffic  controllers  be 
hired  over  and  above  the  15,000  re- 
quired by  current  law.  These  addition- 
al controllers  are  needed  to  free  super- 
visors from  routine  controller  duties  so 
that  they  are  more  available  for  super- 
visory duties;  to  relieve  the  strain  on 
overworked  controllers  at  the  busiest 
facilities;  and  to  permit  the  FAA  to  in- 
stitute more  efficient  air  traffic  con- 
trol procedures  which  require  greater 
time  and  attention  from  controllers. 

Finally,  my  legislation  requires  air- 
lines to  inform  passengers  as  to  the 
likelihood  of  their  flights  arriving  as 
scheduled.  At  present,  there  is  no  re- 
quirement that  published  schedules 
realistically  predict  ontime  perform- 
ance. Passengers  could  be  disappointed 
if  they  rely  on  airlines'  published  ar- 
rival times  in  planning  travel  sched- 
ules. Pull  disclosure  should  be  the 
norm,    and    this    legislation    requires 


that  passengers  be  apprised,  at  the 
time  they  make  their  reservations,  of 
what  the  real  chances  are,  based  on 
historical  data,  that  a  given  flight  wlU 
land  on  time,  and  what  the  chances 
are  that  a  given  flight  will  be  canceled. 

Transportation  Secretary  Elizatteth 
Dole  has  recently  announced  that  she 
plans  to  address  the  delay  problem  by 
initiating  an  investigation  into  airline 
scheduling  practices  and  by  granting 
limited  antitrust  immunity  for  airlines 
to  discuss  coordination  of  schedules  at 
busy  airports.  I  am  pleased  that  she 
has  recognized  the  severity  of  the 
delay  problem  and  is  taking  steps  to 
address  it.  I  hope  her  actions  prove 
beneficial.  However,  the  Secretary's 
actions  do  not  obviate  the  need  for  leg- 
islation. The  delay  problem  demands 
that  more  concrete  be  poured,  that 
more  equipment  be  bought,  and  that 
more  air  traffic  controllers  be  hired. 
These  actions  require  expenditures  of 
money,  and  that  is  where  Congress 
can  help.  Let's  get  on  with  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  and  a  sec- 
tion-by-section analysis  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  679 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Aviation  Safety 
and  Improvement  Act  of  1987"'. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Not  later  than  September  30, 
1988,  the  Federal  Aviation  Administration 
shall  hire  not  less  than  500  air  traffic  con- 
trollers in  addition  to  the  total  air  traffic 
controller  work  force  level  specified  in 
Public  Law  99-591. 

(b)(1)  The  additional  air  traffic  control- 
lers hired  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section  shall  not  include  air  traffic  assist- 
ants. 

(2)  With  regard  to  all  air  traffic  control- 
lers other  than  such  additional  air  traffic 
controllers,  the  Federal  Aviation  Adminis- 
tration is  encouraged,  to  the  maximum 
extent  practicable,  in  achieving  the  work 
force  level  specified  in  Public  Law  99-591  to 
hire  only  air  traffic  controllers  to  fill  any 
vacancy  caused  by  the  separation  from  serv- 
ice of  any  air  traffic  controllers. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Not  later  than  nine  months 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  shall  promul- 
gate a  final  rule  providing  that  each  individ- 
ual inquiring  about  making  a  reservation  for 
scheduled  airline  service  shall,  at  the  time 
of  such  inquiry,  receive  verbally  informa- 
tion specifying— 

(1)  the  percentage  of  such  service  which 
was  delayed  beyond  its  scheduled  arrival 
time  for  the  most  recent  30-day  period  for 
which  such  information  is  available: 

(2)  the  average  length  of  such  delays:  and 

(3)  the  percentage  of  cancellations  of  such 
service  for  the  most  recent  30-day  period  for 
which  such  information  is  available. 

(b)  In  promulgating  the  rule  required  by 
subsection  (a)  of  this  subsection,  the  Secre- 
tary shall— 

(1)  ensure  that  each  air  carrier  makes 
available  in  written  form  to  each  individual 
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tnqulitDC  itMMit  niw^*"g  a  reservation  for 
■etaeduled  airUne  service  the  information 
mecifled  in  aubaeetton  (a)  (1).  (2).  and  (3)  of 
tbia  ■action,  upon  the  request  of  such  indi- 
vidual: and 

(3)  develop  procedures  for  use  by  airlines 
In  notifying  (to  the  maximum  extent  practi- 
cable, aa  determined  by  the  Secretary)  pas- 
aengers  who  have  purchased  ticlcets  for 
scheduled  airline  service  of  the  cancellation 
(rf  such  service. 

Sac  4.  Section  503(a)  of  the  Airport  and 
Airway  Improvement  Act  of  1982  (49  App. 
nJB.C.  3301(a))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  "and"  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (8); 

(2)  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (9)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
":  and":  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(10)  airport  construction  and  improve- 
ment projects  which  increase  the  capacity 
of  facilities  to  accommodate  passager  traf- 
fic, thereby  incrMsing  safety  and  efficiency 
and  reducing  delaya,  should  be  undertaken 
to  the  rMTimiim  feasible  extent.". 

Sac.  5.  SecUon  S03(aXll)  of  the  Airport 
and  Airway  Improvement  Act  of  1982  (49 
App.  n.S.C.  2202(aXll))  is  amended  by 
striking  an  after  "have"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following:  'more  than 
10.000  passengers  enplaned  annually. '. 

Sac  6.  (a)  Section  505(a)  of  the  Airport 
and  Airway  Improvement  Act  of  1982  (49 
App.  J3J&.C.  2204(a))  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "(IHA)"  immediately 
before  "In  order";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: "The  aggregate  amounts  which 
shall  be  available  after  Septemi>er  30.  1987, 
to  the  Secretary  for  such  grants  and  for 
grants  regarding  airport  noise  compatibility 
under  the  Aviation  Safety  and  Noise  Abate- 
ment Act  of  1979  (49  App.  U.S.C.  2101  et 
seq.)  shall  be  $6,384,700,000  for  fiscal  years 
endbig  before  October  1.  1988: 
$7,464,700,000  for  fiscal  years  ending  before 
October  1.  1989:  $8,564,700,000  for  fiscal 
years  ending  before  October  1.  1990; 
$9,064,700,000  for  fiscal  years  ending  before 
October  1,  1991:  and  $10,764,700,000  for 
fiscal  years  ending  before  October  1. 1992. 

"(B)  In  additiiHi  to  the  amounts  made 
available  under  this  paragraph  for  fiscal 
years  1988  through  1992,  the  aggregate 
amounts  which  shall  be  available  from  the 
Trust  Fund  for  capacity  improvements  shall 
be  $700,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1988; 
$1,400,000,000  for  fiscal  years  ending  before 
October  1.  1989:  $2,100,000,000  for  fiscal 
years  ending  before  October  1,  1990; 
$2,800,000,000  for  fiscal  years  ending  before 
October  1. 1991:  and  $3,500,000,000  for  fiscal 
yean  ending  before  October  1. 1992. 

"(C)  In  addition  to  the  amounts  made 
available  under  this  paragraph  for  fiscal 
years  1988  through  1992,  the  aggregate 
amounts  which  shall  be  available  from  the 
Trust  Fund  for  grants  regarding  airport 
noise  compatibility  under  the  Aviation 
Safety  and  Noise  Abatement  Act  of  1079  (49 
App.  D.S.C.  2101  et  seq.)  shall  be 
$350,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1988; 
$700,000,000  for  fiscal  years  ending  before 
October  1.  1989:  $1,050,000,000  for  fiscal 
yean  ending  before  October  1,  1990; 
$1,400,000,000  for  fiscal  yean  ending  before 
October  1. 1901:  and  $1,750,000,000  for  fiscal 
yean  endbig  before  October  1, 1092. 

"(3)  NoUiing  in  subparagraphs  (B)  or  (C) 
of  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection  shall 
preclude  the  Secretary  from  utilizing  funds 
which  were  made  available  from  the  Trust 


Fund  before  the  date  of  enactment  of  the 
Aviation  Safety  and  Improvement  Act  of 
1981  for  grants  for  the  purposes  specified  in 
sucb  subparagraphs. 

"(8)  As  used  in  this  subsection,  the  term 
'capacity  improvements'  means  those  im- 
provements or  additions  to  airport  property 
which  increase  the  level  of  traffic  that  such 
airport  is  able  to  accommodate  safely,  in- 
cluding runway  construction,  extension,  and 
imi*ovement.". 

(b)  Section  505(b)  of  the  Airport  and 
Airway  Improvement  Act  of  1982  (49  App. 
U.S.C.  2204(b))  is  amended  by  striking  ■Sep- 
tember 30,  1987. "  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "September  30,  1992,'. 

S«c.  7.  (a)  Section  S06(a)  of  the  Airport 
and  Airway  Improvement  Act  of  1982  (49 
App.  U.S.C.  2205(a))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "(1)"  immediately  after 
"Eq(UiPMENT— "; 

(2)  by  striking  "and"  after  "1986;";  and 

(3)  by  striking  "1987. "  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  "1987;  $7,827,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  years  ending  before  October  1, 
198$;  $9,327,000,000  for  the  fiscal  years 
ending  before  October  1,  1989; 
$  10 JB27, 000,000  for  the  fiscal  years  ending 
before  October  1,  1990;  $12,327,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  years  ending  before  October  1, 
1991;  and  $13,827,000,000  for  the  fiscal  years 
ending  before  October  1,  1992.". 

(b)  Section  506(b)  of  the  Airport  and 
Airway  Improvement  Act  of  1982  (49  App. 
U.S.C.  2205(b))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting    "(1)"  immediately  after 

"DgMONSTRATION.- "; 

(2)  by  striking  "and"  immediately  before 
"$193,000,000"; 

(3)  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of  the 
second  sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of the  following:  ";  and  $200,000,000  for 
each  of  the  fiscal  years  1988  through  1992 
(of  which  not  more  than  $22,000,000  is  au- 
thorized to  Xte  appropriated  in  each  of  such 
fiscal  years  for  facilities,  engineering  and 
development,  and  not  less  than  $25,000,000 
is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  in  each  of 
such  fiscal  years  for  research,  engineering 
and  development  activities  regarding  capac- 
ity Improvements).";  and 

(4)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 
"(2)  As  used  in  this  subsection,  the  term 

'capacity  improvements'  means  those  im- 
provements or  additions  to  airport  property 
which  increase  the  level  of  traffic  that  such 
airport  is  able  to  accommodate  safely,  in- 
cluding nmway  construction,  extension,  and 
improvement.". 

(C)  Section  506(c)<2)  of  the  Airport  and 
Airway  Improvement  Act  of  1982  (49  App. 
U.3.C.  2205(c)(2))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  adding  immediately  after  the  first 
sentence  the  following:  "The  amount  appro- 
priated from  the  Trust  Fund  for  the  pur- 
poses of  clauses  (A)  and  (B)  of  paragraph 
(1)  of  this  sutssection  for  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  1988  through  1992  may  not  exceed 
$1,250,000,000.";  and 

(2)  by  inserting  "before  fiscal  year  1988" 
imnedlately  after  "any  fiscal  year"'  the 
second  place  it  appears. 

(d)  Section  506(d)  of  the  Airport  and 
Airway  Improvement  Act  of  1982  (49  App. 
U.S.C.  2205(d))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  "and"  after  "1986;";  and 

(2)  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  and 
inaerting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "; 
$30,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1988;  $32,000,000 
for  fiscal  year  1989;  $34,000,000  for  fiscal 
year  1990;  $36,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1991; 
and  $38,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1992.". 

(e)  Section  506(e)(5)  of  the  Airport  and 
Airway  Improvement  Act  of  1982  (49  App. 


U.S.C.  2tOS(eXS))  is  amended  by  striking 
"September  30,  1987,"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "Beptember  30,  1992,"'. 

Sec.  8.  Section  507(a)(1)(B)  of  the  Airport 
and  Airway  Improvement  Act  of  1982  (49 
App.  U.S,C.  2206(a)(1)(B))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  "1987"  the  first  place  it  ap- 
pears and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "1992"; 

(2)  by  Striking  "and"  after  "1986,":  and 

(3)  by  ftriking  the  period  at  the  end  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  ", 
and  30  percent  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years 
1988  through  1992.  ". 

Sec.  9.  Bection  507(a)(1)(D),  (2)  and  (3)(A) 
and  (B)  Of  the  Airport  and  Airway  Improve- 
ment Act  of  1982  (49  App.  U.S.C. 
2206(a)(L)(D).  (2)  and  (3)(A)  and  (B))  is 
amended  by  inserting  immediately  after 
"505"  the  following:  "(other  than  funds 
made  available  for  capacity  improvements 
and  airport  noise  compatibility  programs)". 

Sec.  10.  Section  507(a)(1)  of  the  Airport 
and  Airway  Improvement  Act  of  1982  (49 
App.  U.&C.  2206(a)(1)  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  the  following: 

""(F)  Not  later  than  thirty  days  after  the 
beginning  of  each  fiscal  year,  the  Secretary 
shall  distribute  funds  apportioned  under 
this  subsection  to  primary  airport  sponsors 
which,  in  compliance  with  section  509(d)  of 
this  title,  have  certified  compliance  with  all 
sponsor  obligations  and  requirements  im- 
posed by  the  Secretary  under  this  title."'. 

Sec.  1L  Section  508(d)  of  the  Airport  and 
Airway  Improvement  Act  of  1982  (49  App. 
U.S.C.  2a07(d))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  paragraph  (2)  and  redesig- 
nating paragraphs  (3)  through  (5)  as  para- 
graph (2)  through  (4),  respectively; 

(2)  in  paragraphs  (1)  and  (4)  (as  so  redes- 
ignated), by  striking  immediately  after 
"505"  the  following:  "(other  than  funds 
made  available  for  capacity  improvements 
and  airport  noise  compatibility  programs)"; 

(3)  in  paragraph  (2)  (as  so  redesignated), 
by  striking  "5.5"  wherever  it  appears  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "2";  and 

(4)  in  paragraph  (4)  (as  so  redesignated), 
by  (A)  striking  '"(2),  (3),  or  (4)"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "(2)  or  (3)",  and  (B)  inserting 
immediately  before  the  period  the  follow- 
ing: ""(otlier  than  funds  made  available  for 
capacity  improvements  and  airport  noise 
compatability  planning)". 

Sec.  U.  (a)  Section  103(b)(1)  of  the  Avia- 
tion Safety  and  Noise  Abatement  Act  of 
1979  (49  App.  U.S.C.  2103(b)(1))  is  amended 
by  inserting  immediately  after  '"available" 
the  following:  ""for  activities  regarding  air- 
port noise  compatibility". 

(b)  Section  104(c)(1)  of  the  Aviation 
Safety  and  Noise  Abatement  Act  of  1979  (49 
App.  U.B.C.  2104(c)(1))  is  amended  by  in- 
serting immediately  after  '"available"  the 
first  place  it  ap()ears  the  following:  ""for  ac- 
tivities regarding  airport  noise  compatibil- 
ity". 

S.  679.  The  Aviation  Safety  and  Improve- 
ment Act  of  1987— Section-by-Section 
Analysis 

Short  title:  The  Aviation  Safety  and  Im- 
provement Act  of  1987 

Section  2:  Requires  the  Federal  Aviation 
Administration  (FAA)  to  hire  an  additional 
500  air  traffic  controllers,  and  requires  that 
the  adcXtional  500  individuals  hired  by  air 
traffic  oontrollers,  as  opposed  to  air  traffic 
assistants.  This  increase  will  bring  the  con- 
troller workforce  to  a  level  of  15,500  by  the 
end  of  fiscal  year  1988. 

Section  3:  Requires  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  to  promulgate  a  final  rule 


within  nine  months  which  will  require  that 
prospective  airline  passengers  be  verbally  in- 
formed, at  the  time  reservations  are  made, 
of  delays  (based  on  arrival  time)  and  cancel- 
lations of  requested  flights.  Prospective  pas- 
sengers must  be  informed,  for  each  request- 
ed flight,  of  the  percentage  of  such  service 
which  was  delayed  beyond  its  scheduled  ar- 
rival time,  the  average  length  of  such  delays 
and  the  percentage  of  flights  cancelled. 
This  delay  information  shall  be  based  on 
flight  arrival  time  data  for  the  most  recent 
30-day  period. 

Section  4:  Amends  the  policy  statement  in 
section  502(a)  of  the  Airport  and  Airways 
Act  of  1982  (Act)  by  adding  a  new  provision 
indicating  that  airport  projects  which  in- 
crease the  capacity  of  airports,  thereby  in- 
creasing safety  and  efficiency  and  reducing 
delays,  should  be  undertaken  to  the  maxi- 
mum extent  feasible. 

Section  5:  Lowers  the  number  of  passen- 
gers enplanements  needed  for  an  airport  to 
qualify  as  a  '"primary  airport"  from  .01  per- 
cent of  total  domestic  enplanements  to 
10.000  passengers  enplaned  annually.  This 
change  will  result  in  more  airports  qualify- 
ing for  entitlements  funding  under  section 
507(a)(l)of  the  Act. 

Section  6:  Sets  forth  annual  authorization 
levels  for  fiscal  years  1988  through  1992  for 
the  Airport  Improvement  Program.  Total 
authorization  levels  for  the  program  are 
$2.15  billion  aimually.  Of  that  $2.15  billion. 
700  million  annually  would  be  allocated  for 
capacity  improvements  such  as  runway  con- 
struction and  extension,  and  $350  million 
armually  would  be  allocated  to  noise  abate- 
ment. 

Section  7:  Sets  forth  annual  authorization 
levels  for  FAA  Facilities  and  Equipment  (a 
sp>ending  category  which  includes  air  traffic 
control  equipment)  of  $1.5  billion  annually 
for  fiscal  year  1988  through  1992.  Section  7 
also  sets  forth  annual  authorization  levels 
for  Research.  Engineering  and  Development 
of  $200  million  annually  for  fiscal  years 
1988  through  1992.  Of  that  $200  million,  $25 
million  annually  will  be  allocated  for  re- 
search, engineering  and  development  of  air- 
port capacity  improvements. 

In  addition,  section  7  provides  that  a  max- 
imum of  $1.25  billion  annually  of  the  Air- 
port and  Airways  Trust  Fund  is  authorized 
to  be  used  for  FAA  operations  and  mainte- 
nance. 

Section  8:  Reauthorizes  existing  levels  of 
funding,  based  on  numbers  of  passenger  en- 
planements, for  primary  airports  for  fiscal 
years  1988  through  1992. 

Section  9:  Provides  that  existing  alloca- 
tions (contained  in  section  507  of  the  Act)  of 
funding  for  airport  improvements  shall  be 
calculated  on  the  basis  of  spending  levels 
for  airport  improvement  authorized  in  sec- 
tion 6  above,  and  that  this  basis  shall  not  in- 
clude the  new  set-asides  for  capacity  im- 
provements and  noise  abatement. 

Section  10:  Requires  the  Secretary  to  dis- 
tribute, within  30  days  after  the  beginning 
of  each  fiscal  year,  funds  apportioned  under 
section  507(a)(1)  to  primary  airport  spon- 
sors who  have  certified  compliance  with  all 
requirements  imposed  by  the  Secretary. 

Section  11:  Reduces  from  5.5  percent  to  2 
percent  the  proportion  of  airport  improve- 
ment funds  set  aside  under  section  508(d)(2) 
of  the  Act  for  public  airports  and  small  com- 
mercial service  airports.  This  compensates 
for  the  change  made  in  section  5  above, 
which  makes  more  airports  eligible  for  enti- 
tlement funding.  Section  12  also  eliminates 
the  existing  set-aside  for  noise  abatement 
projects  on  the  basis  that  a  new.  larger  set- 


aside  of  $350  million  annually  is  created  in 
section  6.  above.* 


By  Mr.  CHAPEE: 

S.  680.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  use  of 
subtherapeutic  doses  of  penicillin, 
chlortetracycline,  and  oxytetracycline 
in  animal  feed;  to  the  Conunittee  on 
Labor  and  Hiunan  Resources. 

animal  feed  protection  act 
•  Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  introducing  legislation  to  curb  a 
practice  which  poses  a  grave  threat  to 
public  health— the  widespread  use  of 
antibiotic  drugs  to  promote  growth  in 
livestock.  The  continuous  and  heavy 
use  of  antibiotics  in  this  way  threatens 
both  human  and  animal  health  by  cul- 
tivating bacteria  which  are  resistant  to 
antibiotic  treatment. 

This  bill  is  identical  to  legislation  I 
introduced  at  the  end  of  the  99th  Con- 
gress. In  the  short  time  since  I  first  in- 
troduced this  measure,  however,  a  sur- 
prising amount  of  new  and  conclusive 
research  in  this  area  has  been  com- 
pleted by  the  Center  for  Disease  Con- 
trol in  Atlanta— research  which  pro- 
vides new  and  conclusive  evidence  of 
what  has  been  suspected  for  many 
years:  The  use  of  antibiotics  to  pro- 
mote growth  in  animals  presents  a  se- 
rious hazard  to  human  health. 

The  use  of  antibiotic  drugs  in  animal 
feed  has  increased  dramatically  since 
the  1950's,  when  it  was  found  that  low 
but  continuous — or  subtherapeutic— 
doses  of  these  drugs  promote  growth 
in  livestock  and  poultry.  The  most 
recent  estimates  by  the  Office  of 
Technology  Assessment  indicate  that 
by  1979,  most  of  the  livestock  being 
raised  in  the  United  States  were  being 
fed  with  antibiotic-medicated  feed:  60 
percent  of  cattle,  90  percent  of  swine 
and  veal  calves,  and  nearly  100  percent 
of  poultry.  Almost  one-half  of  all  the 
antibiotics  produced  in  the  United 
States  each  year  goes  into  animal  feed, 
and  it  is  estimated  that  only  a  small 
fraction  of  that  amount  is  used  to 
treat  actual  disease.  The  bulk  goes  for 
subtherapeutic  uses— that  is,  where 
the  intent  is  simply  to  promote 
growth,  rather  than  to  treat  disease. 

Antibioti(»  have  been  called  wonder 
drugs,  but  this  uncontrolled  and  inap- 
propriate use  threatens  to  render 
them  powerless.  As  recent  studies  have 
confirmed,  the  continuous  presence  in 
the  bacterial  environment  of  antibiotic 
drugs  in  such  large  quantities  fosters 
the  development  of  highly  resistant 
strains  of  bacteria.  These  resistant 
bacteria  can  lead  to  conditions— both 
in  humans  and  in  animals— which 
cannot  l>e  treated  with  any  known 
antibiotic.  E^^en  more  alarming  is  the 
fact  that  once  resistant  bacteria  devel- 
op, the  resistance  characteristic  can  be 
passed  to  bacteria  of  other  species— 
and  even  to  those  never  exposed  to 
antibiotics. 

To  treat  an  infection  which  is  resist- 
ant to  one  or  more  antibiotics,  the 


physician  must  try  to  identify  an  anti- 
biotic to  which  that  infection  is  sus- 
ceptible—possibly one  of  the  newer 
and  invariably  more  costly  antibiotics 
that  are  being  developed  at  the  rate  of 
approximately  one  per  year.  But  since 
developing  and  testing  new  drugs  is  a 
costly  process,  this  treatment  can  run 
as  high  as  eight  times  the  cost  of 
treatment  with  one  of  the  older,  more 
commonly  prescribed  antibiotics. 

This  all  adds  yet  more  pressure  to 
the  cost  of  health  care:  Hospital  stays 
are  longer,  treatment  is  more  compli- 
cated, and  the  drugs  needed  are  more 
expensive.  Where  an  ordinary  infec- 
tion would  yield  quite  easily  to  2 
weeks'  treatment  with  antibiotics,  a  re- 
sistant infection  is  considerably  more 
complicated,  resulting  more  frequently 
in  death  or  serious  illness. 

Clearly  the  solution  is  not  to  rely  on 
the  development  of  new  antibiotics, 
but  rather  to  preserve  the  effective- 
ness of  the  antibiotics  we  now  have. 
The  way  to  do  this  to  use  them  pru- 
dently, treating  them  like  the  precious 
resource  that  they  are. 

This  bill  takes  one  small  step  in  that 
direction  by  banning  the  subtherapeu- 
tic use  in  animal  feed  of  the  two  anti- 
biotics most  important  to  the  treat- 
ment of  human  disease:  penicillin  and 
tetracycline.  Many  scientist  consider 
these  drugs  to  be  more  effective  and  to 
have  fewer  side  effects  than  any  of  the 
newer  antibiotics,  and  thus  as  the 
most  "wondrous"  of  the  "wonder" 
drugs. 

The  case  for  banning  the  subthera- 
peutic use  of  penicillin  and  tetracy- 
cline is  well-documented.  This  was  the 
course  of  action  initiated  in  1977  by 
the  Pood  and  Drug  Administration 
[FDA],  when,  based  on  data  collected 
from  independent  studies  and  from 
the  drug  industry,  it  found  these  uses 
to  pose  a  serious  health  threat.  It 
began  proceedings  to  ban  all  feed  uses 
of  penicillin  and  most  feed  uses  of  tet- 
racycline. The  proposed  ban,  however, 
was  held  in  abeyance  by  Congress, 
pending  further  study. 

Since  that  time,  new  studies  have  of- 
fered more  conclusive  evidence  of  the 
link  between  the  subtherapeutic  use  of 
antibiotics  and  the  growth  of  antibiot- 
ic resistance.  One  of  these  studies,  ap- 
pearing in  the  November  1986  issue  of 
Science,  drew  the  following  conclu- 
sions: 

First.  The  frequency  of  antibiotic-re- 
sistant salmonella  infections  is  increas- 
ing; 

Second.  This  increase  has  "consider- 
able public  health  implications"; 

Third.  Antibiotic  use  by  humans 
does  not  play  a  "major"  role  in  the 
emergence  or  persistance  of  resistant 
salmonella: 

Fourth.  The  primary  source  of  re- 
sistant salmonella  is  food  of  animal 
origin;  and 
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Fifth.  More  prudent  use  of  antibiot- 
ics in  nn*"**'"  u  therapeutic  agents 
and  production  enhancer  is  needed  in 
order  to  combat  the  increasing  fre- 
quency of  antibiotic  resistance  in  sal- 
monella. 

Another  Just-completed  CDC 
study— which  I  understand  will  appear 
in  the  BCarch  5  issue  of  the  New  Eng- 
land Journal  of  Medicine — offers  still 
more  evldotce  of  the  need  for  this 
type  of  legislation,  conclusively  dem- 
onstrating that  food  animals  are  a 
major  source  of  antimicrobial-resistant 
salmonella  infections  in  humans  and 
that  these  Infections  are  associated 
with  antibiotic  use  on  farms. 

While  questions  may  still  remain 
about  the  extent  of  antibiotics,  pru- 
dence would  dictate  that  we  resolve 
these  questions  on  the  side  of  caution. 
Must  the  evidence  of  harm  be  irrefuta- 
ble before  we  take  reasonable  precau- 
tions? 

Mr.  President,  it  is  time  for  us  to  get 
serious  about  the  problem  of  antibiotic 
resistance,  and  a  reasonable  place  to 
start  is  the  use  of  antibiotics  as 
growth-promoters.  It  is  highly  inap- 
propriate to  use  our  most  powerful  an- 
tibiotic drugs  for  purely  economic 
gain:  It  squanders  irreplaceable  re- 
sources for  fighting  disease. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy 
of  the  legislation  appear  in  the 
RaooRO.  to  be  followed  by  the  text  of 
an  article  appearing  in  the  New  York 
Times  of  February  22,  1987. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbc(mu>.  as  f oUows: 

S.  680 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Reprtttntativei  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congnsa  aaaemt>led.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Animal  Peed  Pro- 
tection Act  of  1987". 

Sk.  3.  (a)  Section  402  of  the  Federal 
Food.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

"(fXl)  If  it  is  an  animal  feed  and  it  bears 
or  contains  a  subtherapeutic  dose  of  penicil- 
lin. chlortetracycUne,  or  oxytetracycline. 

"(2)  For  purposes  of  subparagraph  (1),  the 
term  'subtherapeutic  dose'  means  a  dose  of 
penicillin,  chlortetracycline,  or  oxytetracy- 
cline which  is  administered  for  a  purpose 
other  than  the  treatment  of  a  specific  dis- 
ease or  disorder,  including  for  the  purposes 
of  promoting  the  growth  of  an  animal  or 
preventing  disease  in  an  animal.". 

(b)  Section  201(x)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed— 

(1)  by  inserting  "in  section  402(f). '  before 
"in  section  512";  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "or  section"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "or  sections". 

IFrom  the  New  York  Times,  Feb.  22.  1987] 
AHTiBioncs  ni  AmvAL  Feed  Linked  to 
HmiAif  Ills 
(By  Irvin  Molotsky) 
WasRHiGTOii.     February      21.— Scientists 
from  the  Federal  Centers  for  Disease  Con- 
trol have  come  up  with  new  evidence  linlcing 
antibiotics    in   animal    feed    to    illness    in 
humans. 


Antibiotics  are  fed  to  most  livestocli  in  the 
United  States  to  fend  off  disease  and  pro- 
mote growth.  But  in  recent  yetu^  scientists 
have  contended  that  strains  of  salmonella 
bacteria  that  are  resistent  to  the  drugs  can 
flourish  inside  the  animals  as  competing  or- 
ganisms are  Icilled  off.  Then,  this  theory 
goes,  the  salmonella  can  cause  severe  intes- 
tinal ailments  in  people  who  eat  contami- 
nated meat,  and  treatment  is  difficult  be- 
cause the  antibiotics  ordinarily  used  in 
treatment  are  ineffective. 

Aocording  to  a  draft  of  the  Federal  study, 
which  is  to  be  published  in  The  New  Eng- 
land Journal  of  Medicine  on  March  5.  the 
findings  demonstrated  "conclusively"  that 
salmonella  was  spread  to  humans  in  this 
way.  "These  studies  show  that  food  animals 
are  •  major  source  of  antimicrobial-resistant 
salmonella  infectons  in  humans,"  the  report 
said. 

The  study  is  expected  to  have  significant 
impact  in  the  debate  over  the  use  of  antibi- 
otics in  animal  feed  because  it  will  appear  in 
one  of  the  country's  leading  medical  jour- 
nals aind  because  it  will  put  the  weight  of 
the  Government's  top  epidemiologists 
behind  the  contention  that  the  practice  can 
l>e  harmful  to  humans. 

The  report,  by  a  research  team  headed  by 
Dr.  John  S.  Spilca.  has  been  awaited  in  Con- 
gress, where  bills  barring  the  routine  feed- 
ing of  antibiotics  to  animals  are  to  be  re- 
introduced, as  well  as  at  the  Pood  and  Drug 
Administration,  which  once  tried  to  ban 
such  use.  It  is  also  of  great  interest  to  the 
food  and  chemical  industries,  for  which  the 
use  of  antibiotics  has  enormous  economic 
significance. 

The  antibiotics  permit  animals  to  make 
more  efficient  use  of  their  feed  and  also  pro- 
tect livestock  against  the  rapid  spread  of 
disease  in  the  close  quarters  in  which  they 
are  kept  in  modem  animal  raising. 

An  aide  to  Senator  John  H.  Chafee.  Re- 
publican of  Rhode  Island,  said  the  Senator 
planned  to  introduce  a  bill  in  the  next  few 
days  that  would  sharply  restrict  the  feeding 
of  antibiotics  to  animals.  Senator  Chafee  in- 
troduced a  similar  measure  last  October,  but 
it  was  not  acted  on  by  Congress.  Similar 
measures  have  also  been  introduced  in  the 
past  by  Representative  John  D.  Dingell,  the 
Michigan  Democrat  who  is  chairman  of  the 
House  Energy  and  Commerce  Committee. 

In  submitting  his  previous  bill,  which  he 
named  the  Antibiotic  Safety  Act.  Mr. 
ChaXee  cited  an  estimate  by  the  Federal 
Offtee  of  Technology  Assessment  that  feed 
containing  antibiotics  was  fed  to  60  percent 
of  all  cattle.  90  percent  of  pigs,  90  percent  of 
calves  raised  for  veal  and  almost  all  poultry. 
Nearly  half  the  antibiotics  produced  in  the 
United  States.  Senator  Chafee  said,  again 
citing  the  Federal  study,  were  used  in  live- 
stock feed  to  promote  growth  rather  than  to 
treat  disease. 

Among  the  antibiotics  most  frequently 
used  in  animal  feed  aire  penicillin  and  tetra- 
cycline, which  are  also  prescribed  frequent- 
ly ill  human  illnesses.  But  these  medicines 
are  Ineffective  against  diseases  caused  by  re- 
sistant strains  of  bacteria  that  develop  in 
animals  fed  with  the  drugs. 

COOKING  IS  INETFECTIVE 

Senator  Chafee  told  the  Senate  in  Octo- 
ber that  a  report  by  the  Natural  Resources 
Defense  Council,  a  nongovernmental  organi- 
zation, predicted  that  the  routine  animal 
use  of  the  two  antibiotics  would  account  for 
more  than  270.000  cases  of  salmonella  caus- 
ing 100  to  300  deaths. 

The  C.D.C.  study  said  in  its  conclusion 
that  cooliing,  especially  the  light  cooking  of 


beef  favored  by  many  Americans,  does  not 
IciU  all  the  salmonella  organisms. 

"The  problem  is  complex  and  no  one  solu- 
tion is  apparent."  the  study  said.  "Efforts 
must  be  taken  to  minimize  the  contamina- 
tion of  meat  and  other  food  items  by  resis- 
tent salmonella." 

One  Congressional  aide  said  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  C.D.C.  report  was  in  its  careful 
tracing  Of  salmonella  from  farms  to  sick 
people,  a  process  that  ruled  out  the  possibil- 
ity that  the  food  was  contaminated  in  proc- 
essing and  transporting. 

HAMBURGERS  ARE  INCRIMINATED 

The  report,  for  example,  cites  an  outbreak 
of  salmoBella  in  May  1985  in  Los  Angeles 
and  says.  "We  epidemiologically  and  micro- 
biologicaUy  incriminated  hamburgers  as  the 
vehicle  of  transmission  and  traced  the 
strain  back  to  the  dairy  farms  of  origin, 
identifying  a  major,  persisting  reservoir  for 
drug-resiitant  salmonella  in  California." 

The  researcher  found  that  the  hamburger 
in  question  had  come  from  cows  on  dairy 
farms,  wihich  were  slaughtered  for  beef 
when  they  stopped  producing  milk.  In  re- 
porting on  the  progress  of  the  study  in  De- 
cember, the  trade  journal  Food  Chemical 
News  said  investigators  had  found  through 
questionnaires  sent  to  the  dairies  that  peni- 
cillin had  been  used  in  the  feed  of  95  per- 
cent of  the  animals  and  tetracycline  in  86 
percent. 

The  Food  and  Drug  Administration  start- 
ed to  impose  a  ban  on  the  use  of  antibiotics 
in  animal  feed  in  1977.  but  Congress,  heed- 
ing farmers  and  the  pharmaceutical  indus- 
try, blocked  the  agency's  action. 

The  Commissioner  of  Pood  and  Drugs. 
Prank  E.  Young,  said  in  a  recent  interview 
that  his  tgency  planned  its  own  assessment 
of  the  rides  of  feeding  the  drugs  to  animals. 

INOUSTRY  DISPUTES  CONCLUSIONS 

Fred  Holt,  a  spokesman  for  the  Animal 
Health  Institute,  a  trade  organization,  said 
the  industrywide  sales  of  all  antibiotics,  for 
therapeutic  use  in  humans  and  animals  and 
for  animal  feed,  totaled  $270.6  million  in 
1985.  The  Government  estimates  that  half 
of  all  antibiotics  produced  are  used  routine- 
ly in  feeding  animals. 

Dr.  Richard  H.  Gustafson,  a  research 
fellow  in  the  agricultural  research  division 
of  the  American  Cyanimid  Company  in 
Princeton.  N.J.,  a  major  producer  of  antibi- 
otics for  animal  feed,  praised  the  care  with 
which  the  C.D.C.  study  was  made,  but  dis- 
puted the  conclusion  that  it  provided  am- 
munition to  oppose  the  use  of  antibiotics. 

Noting  that  the  contaminated  meat  came 
from  agtng  dairy  animals.  Dr.  Gustafson 
said  the  study  did  not  reflect  poorly  on  the 
use  of  antibiotics  by  meat  producers. 

"The  approved  uses  of  antibiotics  should 
in  no  way  be  jeopardized  by  the  information 
presented  by  these  authors. "  Dr.  Gustafson 
said.* 


By  Mr.  ROTH  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Trible): 

S.  681  A  bill  to  amend  the  Legal 
Services  Corporation  Act  to  ensure 
that  the  provision  with  respect  to  the 
paymenit  of  attorneys  fees  is  strength- 
ened, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources. 

S.  683.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Migrant 
and  Seasonal  Worker  Protection  Act, 
to  encourage  mediation  and  concilia- 
tion prior  to  bringing  rights  of  action 


under  that  act,  to  permit  reasonable 
attorneys'  fees  in  certain  cases  in 
which  a  final  order  it  entered  in  favor 
of  the  defendent,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources. 

LEGAL  PROTECTION  FOR  CERTAIN  SMALL 
FARMERS 

•  Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
introduce  two  bills  designed  to  protect 
America's  small  farmers  against  the 
abusive  and  sometimes  financially  dev- 
astating court  cases  brought  on  by  cer- 
tain Legal  Services  offices  throughout 
the  Nation.  In  the  recent  past,  I  have 
received  disturbing  information  from 
my  constituents  and  others  that  there 
are  some  Legal  Services  offices  that 
are  tyrannizing  small  farmers  by 
bringing  costly,  illegitimate  complaints 
against  them.  Of  course.  Legal  Serv- 
ices attorneys  can  and  do  provide  le- 
gitimate services  for  some  of  our  citi- 
zens. However,  when  these  services 
abuse  the  rights  of  America's  farm- 
ers—a group  of  individuals  already 
under  extreme  pressure  to  survive  en- 
vironmental and  economic  hardships— 
I  must  call  a  stop  to  the  injustices. 

Numerous  horror  stories  have  been 
brought  to  my  attention— stories 
which  recount  how  Legal  Services  at- 
torneys have  pursued  innocent  farm- 
ers and  have  either  mlstated  or  fabri- 
cated information  against  these  farm- 
ers. Recently,  in  my  home  State  of 
Delaware,  one  grower  received  a  typi- 
cal threat  letter  from  a  Legal  Aid 
office.  In  this  letter,  the  Legal  Aid  at- 
torney stated  that  the  farmer  had  vio- 
lated certain  laws  which  are  not  even 
applicable  to  the  farmer  in  question. 
Nevertheless,  this  farmer  could  have 
faced  either  settling  out  of  court  for 
hundreds  of  dollars  or  trying  to  prove 
his  innocence  through  legal  channels 
at  a  cost  of  thousands  of  dollars. 

Farmers  in  other  States  make  simi- 
lar complaints.  Indeed,  recently  in  Vir- 
ginia, a  Federal  district  court  judge  ac- 
luiowledged  that  certain  plaintiffs  had 
litigated  claims  without  substantial 
evidence  essentially  because  they  were 
pawns  in  the  hands  of  the  Farmwork- 
ers Legal  Services  of  North  Carolina. 

Still,  when  the  farmers  returned  to 
court  to  sue  for  the  expenses  incurred 
by  their  court  case,  this  same  judge 
was  unable  to  grant  these  fees.  In- 
stead, he  cited  the  section  of  the  Legal 
Services  Corporation  Act  which  states 
that  a  recovery  of  fees  may  be  ob- 
tained only  if  the  case  has  been  pur- 
sued "for  the  sole  purpose  of  harass- 
ment." 

It  is  clear  that  this  provision  needs 
to  be  changed.  Out  of  approximately 
150  attorneys  fees  provisions  in  the 
United  States  Code,  this  appears  to  be 
the  only  one  which  requires  that  the 
"sole"  purpose  of  the  suit  be  for  har- 
assment—a matter  which  is  extremely 
difficult  to  prove  in  court. 

My  first  bill,  S.  682,  would  change 
the   wording   of   this   section    of   the 


Legal  Services  Corporation  Act  from 
"sole"  purpose  to  "principal"  purpose. 
It  would  also  authorize  the  awarding 
of  attorneys  fees  if  a  suit  is  deemed 
"frivolous."  In  this  way,  if  a  farmer 
were  unjustly  accused  of  wrongdoing, 
he  would  be  able  to  go  to  court  to 
prove  his  innocence  without  the  fear 
of  incurring  tremendous  legal  ex- 
penses. Furthermore,  this  bill  would 
amend  the  Legal  Services  Corporation 
Act  to  enable  a  court  to  assess  fees 
against  a  particular  Legal  Services 
office  or  attorney  if  that  office  or  at- 
torney had  been  abusing  the  legal 
process  to  the  detriment  of  the  small 
farmer. 

And,  since  many  of  these  unjustifi- 
able cases  involve  migrant  farm  work- 
ers, I  have  drafted  another  bill,  S.  683, 
that  would  add  a  section  to  the  Mi- 
grant Seasonal  Workers  Protection 
Act  which,  like  my  amendment  to  the 
Legal  Services  Corporation  Act,  specif- 
ically authorizes  attorneys  fees.  In 
this  way.  Legal  Services  attorneys 
would  be  prevented  from  bringing  friv- 
olous and  illegitimate  complaints 
against  innocent  farmers. 

This  bill  would  also  require  that 
before  a  suit  is  filed  xuider  the  Migrant 
Seasonal  Workers  Protection  Act,  a 
litigant  must  exhaust  all  available  ad- 
ministrative remedies  and  also  at- 
tempt to  arbitrate.  Only  after  that 
process  has  failed  may  one  sue.  These 
requirements,  similar  to  those  set 
forth  in  title  VII  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act,  would  have  the  salutary  effect  of 
avoiding  unnecessary  and  costly  litiga- 
tion, while  at  the  same  time  refining 
the  issues  in  those  cases  which  are  ac- 
tually litigated. 

In  drafing  these  bills,  I  have  l>een 
careful  not  to  discourage  legitimate 
legal  complaints  of  workers.  Instead,  I 
have  crafted  two  bills  that  would  pre- 
vent reckless  and  unjust  accusations 
against  farmers.  They  would  allow  the 
irmocent  farmer  to  concentrate  his 
time  and  his  funds  toward  providing 
jobs  for  his  workers  and  resources  for 
his  neighbors.  Let  his  toil  bear  real 
fruit,  and  we  will  all  benefit.* 


By  Mr.  HEINZ  (for  himself,  Mr. 

MOYKIHAN,     Mr.     DtTREKBERGEK, 

Mr.    BoREN,    Mr.    Riegle,    Mr. 

Baucus,    Mr.    Mitchell,    Mr. 

Symms,     Mr.     Grassley,     Mr. 

DoDD,  and  Mr.  Doicenici): 
S.  684.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  make  perma- 
nent the  targeted  jobs  credit;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

TARGETED  JOBS  CREDIT 

•  Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  am  in- 
troducing today,  with  my  distin- 
guished colleagues  Moynihan,  Duren- 
berger,  Boren,  Riegle,  Baucds, 
Mitchell,  Syiois,  Grassley,  E>ood, 
and  DoMENici,  a  permanent  extension 
of  the  current  Targeted  Jobs  Tax 
Credit  Program. 


The  targeted  Jobs  tax  credit  [TJTCl 
is  an  unique  jobs  program.  No  expen- 
sive Government  agency  runs  it.  No 
excessive  redtape  lessens  its  effective- 
ness. Rather,  TJTC  offers  financial  In- 
centives in  the  form  of  tax  credits  to 
employers  who  hire  people  from  the 
targeted  groups.  As  a  longtime  advo- 
cate of  this  program,  I  am  pleased 
that  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1986  ex- 
tended TJTC  through  1988.  This  legis- 
lation will  make  the  credit  permanent. 
We  extended  TJTC  in  1981.  1982.  1984. 
and  1986.  It  is  time  to  give  this  proven 
program  genuine  permanence. 

The  Targeted  Jobs  Tax  Credit  Pro- 
gram encourages  private  sector  em- 
ployers to  hire  TJTC— eligible  people 
by  providing  tax  credits.  To  be  eligible 
for  TJTC,  a  potential  employee  must 
be  certified  as  a  member  of  one  of  the 
following  groups: 

First,  handicapped  individuals  eligi- 
ble for  vocational  rehabilitation  serv- 
ices; 

Second,  economically  disadvantaged 
students— age  18  to  24; 

Third,  economically  disadvantaged 
Vietnam-era  veterans: 

Fourth,  supplemental  security 
income  [SSI]  recipients; 

Fifth,  general  assistance— welfare  re- 
cipients: 

Sixth,  economically  disadvantaged 
cooperative  educational  students— age 
16  to  19; 

Seventh,  economically  disadvan- 
taged former  convicts; 

Eighth,  Aid  to  Families  with  De- 
pendent children  [AFDC]  recipients 
and  work  incentive  [WIN]  registrants; 
and 

Ninth,  economically  disadvantaged 
summer  youth  employees. 

Let  me  take  a  moment  to  explain 
how  the  program  actually  works. 

An  employer  who  hires  a  person  cer- 
tified as  a  member  of  one  of  these 
groups  receives  a  tax  credit  equal  to  40 
percent  of  the  first  $6,000  of  first-year 
wages,  and  in  the  case  of  qualified 
summer  youth  employees,  the  credit  is 
equal  to  85  percent  of  the  first  $3,000 
earned  between  May  1  and  September 
15.  No  wages  paid  to  a  targeted-group 
members  are  to  be  taken  into  account 
for  credit  purposes  unless  the  individ- 
ual is  employed  by  the  employer  for  at 
least  90  days— 14  days  in  the  case  of 
qualified  summer  youth  employees — or 
has  completed  at  least  120  hours  of 
work  performed  for  the  employer— 20 
hours  in  the  case  of  qualified  summer 
youth  employees. 

No  employer  is  compelled  to  hire  a 
person  from  a  targeted  group.  Rather, 
the  tax  credit  gives  employers  the  in- 
centive to  hire  the  disadvantaged. 
Equally  important,  it  gives  the  disad- 
vantaged something  which  they  might 
not  otherwise  have— a  fair  chance  to 
find  meaningful  and  productive  em- 
ployment. 
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Orer  tbe  Imat  6  yean,  we  have  held 
numerous  hearings  and  meetings— 
both  here  In  Washington  and  in  our 
hflne  States  <m  the  effect  of  TJTC.  I 
have  heard  from  people  unemployed 
tar  many  months  or  even  years  who, 
upon  participation  in  this  progtam 
have  finally  been  able  to  find  Jobs.  For 
some,  TJTC  has  been  the  only  viable 
way  to  eztracate  themselves  from  un- 
employment, poverty,  and  public  as- 
sistance. I  have  heard  employers. 
State  officials,  and  local  leaders  praise 
TJTC  as  a  program  which  worlcs. 

While  the  program  has  been  in  exist- 
ence since  1987.  it  lias  had  to  be  ex- 
tended every  year  or  so.  In  fact,  the 
program  ceased  temporarily  to  exist 
during  much  of  1986.  While  TJTC  was 
extended  in  both  the  House  and  the 
Senate  versions  of  tax  reform,  it  ex- 
pired at  the  end  of  1985.  and  was  not 
extended  until  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of 
1986  was  signed  into  law.  This  short 
expiration  caused  extreme  disruption 
in  the  program.  Local  employment 
service  centers  were  no  longer  process- 
ing vouchers.  As  of  October  22,  1986. 
over  1  million  requests  for  certifica- 
tion were  bacUogged.  As  a  result,  job 
creation  opportunities  were  lost,  and 
needy  people  went  too  long  without 
asdstance.  This  cannot  be  allowed  to 
happen  again. 

Since  its  inception  in  1978,  the  pro- 
gram has  never  been  fuUy  utilized. 
Making  the  program  permanent,  will 
provide  the  stability  necessary  to  allow 
employers  to  incorporate  TJTC  into 
their  long  range  plans.  The  permanent 
extension  of  the  Targeted  Jobs  Tax 
Credit  Program  is  a  significant  oppor- 
tunity for  this  country  to  use  a  proven 
and  effective  method  to  reduce  per- 
sonal dependency,  governmental  pa- 
ternalism, and  the  budget  deficit  by 
giving  employers  sufficient  incentive 
to  hire  people  off  welfare  rolls  and 
allow  them  to  become  productive,  tax- 
paying  citizens.  Without  this  program 
many  people  will  never  have  a  fair 
chance  to  prove  themselves  and  malie 
it  on  their  own. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  lilie  to  thant^ 
the  cosponsors  for  their  unqualified 
support.  I  believe  that  when  the  other 
Senators  have  an  opportunity  to  ex- 
amine our  legislation,  the  merits  of 
the  program  and  the  beneficial  effects 
which  this  program  has  had  in  their 
States,  they  will  again  join  us  as  co- 
sponsors.  I  urge  all  my  fellow  Senators 
to  Join  us  in  cosponsoring  this  legisla- 
tion, and  I  hope  this  permanent  exten- 
sion will  be  expeditiously  enacted. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
bill  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RxcoRO,  as  follows: 

S.  684 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Revretentative*  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
section  51(c)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 


of  1986  (defining  wages)  is  amended  by 
striklns  out  paragraph  (3)  (relating  to  ter- 
mination). 

(b)  AuTRORizATioH  or  Aptropriations.— 
Paragraph  (3)  of  secUon  261(f)  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Recovery  Tax  Act  of  1981  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "fiscal  years  1983.  1984.  1985. 
1986,  1987,  and  1988"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "each  subsequent  fiscal  year".* 

•  Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  Join  my  distinguished  col- 
league, the  senior  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania, in  introducing  the  Perma- 
nent Targeted  Joljs  Tax  Credit  Act  of 
1981,  legislation  to  make  the  targeted 
jobs  tax  credit  a  permanent  part  of 
the  Tax  Code.  Without  this  legisla- 
tion, the  credit  will  expire  at  the  end 
of  next  year. 

The  targeted  jobs  tax  credit,  first  en- 
acted in  1978,  provides  a  Federal  tax 
cre(St  to  employers  who  hire  members 
of  groups  that  face  employment  bar- 
riers—disadvantaged  youth,  welfare 
recipients,  Vietnam  veterans,  handi- 
capped individuals  and  ex-offenders. 

The  targeted  jobs  tax  credit  has  also 
been  instrumental  in  encouraging  em- 
ployers to  hire  the  structurally  unem- 
ployed—those who  have  been  out  of 
work  for  an  extended  period  of  time  or 
who  are  new  entrants  in  the  job 
market— thus  helping  many  break 
their  cycle  of  dependency  on  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  Because  the  target- 
ed Jobs  tax  credit  is  a  tax  incentive 
program,  the  Federal  Government 
stimulates  hiring  without  establishing 
a  costly  and  cumbersome  bureaucracy. 
In  1985,  employers  hired  more  than 
600,000  persons  with  the  encourage- 
ment of  the  program. 

Because  the  credit  often  makes  tax- 
payers out  of  benefits  recipients,  it  ac- 
tually saves  the  Government  money.  A 
Committee  for  Employment  Opportu- 
nities study  shows  that  the  cost  of  ad- 
ministering the  program  averaged 
$586  per  employee  hired,  in  contrast  to 
the  average  yearly  AFDC  payment  of 
about  $1,380.  The  committee  estimat- 
ed tiiat  the  Targeted  Jobs  Tax  Credit 
P»rogTam  actually  saved  the  Federal 
Government  $418  million  in  public  as- 
sistance payments  that  year. 

I  know  how  well  this  program  works 
becguse  it  is  used  so  effectively  in  my 
own  State.  New  York  State  has  con- 
sistently led  the  Nation  in  utilization 
of  the  targeted  jobs  tax  credit.  The 
program  was  responsible  for  51,112 
hires  of  disadvantaged  individuals  in 
New  York  during  1985,  including 
30,042  disadvantaged  youth  and  13,174 
public  assistance  recipients.  The  re- 
mabiing  were  handicapped  persons, 
Vietnam-era  veterans  and  ex-offend- 
ers. Even  though  the  program  was  not 
renewed  in  1986  until  October,  em- 
ployers in  the  State  made  application 
for  tax  credits  for  150,000  employees 
hired  that  year. 

lliese  hires  were  made  with  a  small 
administrative  budget  that  has  not  in- 
creased substantially  since  1983,  al- 
though   the    number    of    employees 


hired  under  the  program  has  grown  by 
almost  40  percent.  Public  assistance 
savings  toi  1985  were  estimated  at  $51 
million,  which  paid  for  the  program  in 
New  Yorit  State  many  times  over. 

More  than  half  a  million  people  in 
New  Yoi*  State  were  unemployed  last 
year.  This  is  a  human  tragedy  as  well 
as  an  economic  problem  of  huge  pro- 
portions. One  proven  means  of  getting 
the  unemployed,  the  dependent,  and 
the  disadvantaged  back  to  work  is  the 
Targete(J  Jobs  Tax  Credit  Program. 

Yet  Congress  has  had  to  extend  the 
program  four  times  since  1978.  The 
last  extension,  in  1986,  came  10 
months  after  the  program  had  ex- 
pired. For  a  long  period,  employers 
were  left  in  suspense  as  to  whether 
they  would  receive  tax  credits  for 
hiring  disadvantaged  individuals.  This 
uncertainty  jeopardizes  the  effective- 
ness of  the  credit,  and  I  hope  that  we 
can  enact  a  permanent  provision  in 
this  Congress  to  put  an  end  to  this 
problem, 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  Senator 
Heinz  and  me  in  working  toward  the 
quick  passage  of  a  permanent  exten- 
sion of  the  targeted  jobs  tax  credit.* 
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By  Mr.  QUAYLE: 
S.  685.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Deficit 
Reduction  Act  of  1984  to  make  perma- 
nent tlie  administrative  offset  debt 
collection  provisions  with  respect  to 
education  loans;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

OFFSET  AGAINST  DEFAULTED  STUDENT  LOANS 

•  Mr.  QUAYLE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
introducing  legislation  that  would 
extend  the  authority  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  [IRS]  to  offset  tax 
refunds  against  defaulted  Federal  stu- 
dent loans. 

This  legislation  would  make  perma- 
nent the  authority  that  was  written 
into  the  Deficit  Reduction  Act  of  1984. 
which  lias  allowed  this  IRS  tax  offset 
to  be  used  for  tax  years  1985  and  1986. 
The  success  of  this  tax  offset  against 
defaulted  loans  has  been  tremendous, 
and  the  Department  of  Education  has 
collected  approximately  $130  million 
from  this  offset  in  tax  year  1985.  In 
tax  year  1986,  the  Department  of  Edu- 
cation has  referred  616,442  cases 
valued  at  $1.6  billion,  and  expects  to 
recover  tubstantially  more  this  year. 

The  Federal  Government  has  gener- 
ously supported  the  Perkirvs  Loan  Pro- 
gram [PLP],  formerly  the  National 
Direct  Student  Loan  Program,  the 
Federally  Insured  Student  Loan 
tFISL]  Program,  and  the  newer  Guar- 
anteed Student  Loan  [GSLl  Program 
for  mans^  years.  Over  $50  billion  worth 
of  capital  has  been  leveraged  by  Fed- 
eral involvement  in  the  GSL  Program 
alone  since  1965.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment will  continue  to  operate  these 
programs,  and  that  is  why  the  default 
rates  in  the  programs  have  been  a 
problen|. 


Over  $1  billion  a  year  in  the  last  sev- 
eral years  has  been  paid  by  the  De- 
partment of  Education  for  defaulted 
loans.  While  the  overall  default  rate  is 
not  that  high  for  these  programs,  the 
amount  of  money  in  default  is  high. 
The  limited  dollars  in  these  programs 
should  be  going  to  make  new  loans 
rather  than  to  pay  off  defaulted  loans. 

The  Department  of  Education  and 
the  Congress  have  taken  many  steps 
recently  to  reduce  and  to  prevent  stu- 
dent loan  defaults.  Many  of  these  new 
provisions  are  very  successful.  The 
IRS  tax  offset  has  been  one  of  the 
most  successful,  which  is  why  I  am  in- 
troducing this  legislation  to  make  the 
offset  permanent. 

The  offset  was  begun  as  an  experi- 
ment, with  many  doubters  as  to  its  ef- 
fectiveness, but  it  has  worked  well. 
Under  the  program,  FISL  loans,  loans 
under  the  Perkins  Loan  Program 
which  have  been  referred  to  the  De- 
partment of  Education,  and  GSL's 
which  have  been  referred  by  guaranty 
agencies  to  the  Department  are  re- 
viewed and  deemed  eligible  for  the 
offset.  Most  of  these  loans  have  been 
in  default  for  many  years,  and  numer- 
ous efforts  have  been  made  to  put 
these  loans  into  repayment.  This  IRS 
offset  is  truly  the  last  resort. 

Before  the  names  of  defaulters  are 
sent  to  the  IRS,  however,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education  contacts  the  indi- 
vidual one  last  time  and  gives  him  or 
her  60  days  to  put  the  loan  back  into 
repayment.  If  the  borrower  fails  to  do 
so  within  the  60-day  period,  the  name 
of  the  borrower  and  the  amount  of  the 
default  is  forwarded  to  the  IRS.  Then, 
if  the  borrower  is  due  a  Federal  tax 
refund,  the  refimd  is  offset  by  the 
amount  of  the  default. 

As  a  result  of  the  60-day  notice,  ap- 
proximately $30  million  was  received 
by  the  Department  of  Eklucation  in 
tax  year  1985  from  borrowers  who  de- 
cided that  they  should  put  their  loans 
into  repayment  before  being  offset.  In 
tax  year  1986,  it  is  expected  that  this 
60-day  notice  will  result  in  more  bor- 
rowers voluntarily  repaying  their 
loans. 

While  this  offset  adds  slightly  to  the 
administrative  burden  of  the  IRS,  it  is 
worth  the  effort.  By  last  year's  ac- 
count and  this  year's  estimate,  almost 
$1.7  billion  could  be  held  by  the  Treas- 
ury to  be  put  toward  the  payment  of 
defaulted  student  loans,  instead  of 
l>eing  paid  out  as  tax  refunds. 

Because  the  tax  offset  has  worked  so 
well,  I  hope  my  colleagues  will  support 
this  bill  to  make  the  IRS  Tax  Refund 
Offset  Program  a  permanent  one.  In 
order  to  continue  the  good  track 
record  of  this  program,  this  legislation 
should  ideally  be  signed  into  law  by 
early  summer  so  that  the  Department 
of  Education  can  perform  the  neces- 
sary paperwork  to  contact  the  borrow- 
ers in  July  to  allow  them  due  process 
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under  this  program  prior  to  forward- 
ing their  names  to  the  IRS  in  the  fall. 

If  this  program  is  not  extended,  we 
will  be  missing  a  prime  opportunity  to 
reduce  the  default  costs  in  the  Federal 
Student  Loan  Program.  We  should  not 
pass  up  this  opportunity. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  text  of 
the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  685 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  1.  ADMINISTRATIVE  OFFSET  DEBT  COL- 
LECTION PRUVISIONS  WITH  RESPECT 
TO  EDl'CATION  LOANS  MADE  PERMA- 
NENT. 

Section  2653(c)  of  the  Deficit  Reduction 
Act  of  1984  is  amended  by  inserting  "(other 
than  with  respect  to  iiast-due  debts  relating 
to  loans  made,  insured,  or  guaranteed  under 
part  B  and  loans  made  under  part  E  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965)"  after 
"1988".« 


By  Mr.  DASCHLE  (for  himself, 
Mr.  ZoRiNSKY,  Mr.  Proxmire, 
and  Mr.  Durenberger): 
S.  686.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1949  to  limit  the  quantity 
of  milk  protein  products  that  may  be 
imported  into  the  United  States;  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

IMPORTS  OF  MILK  PROTEIN  PRODUCTTS 

•  Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  legislation  which 
would  address  a  very  serious  problem 
facing  the  dairy  industry— the  escalat- 
ing levels  of  casein  imports.  I  am 
pleased  to  be  joined  by  Senators  Zor- 
iNSKY  and  Proxmire  in  the  introduc- 
tion of  this  crucial  trade  legislation. 

One  of  the  most  serious  trade  obsta- 
cles facing  our  country's  dairy  produc- 
ers is  the  increasing  levels  of  casein 
imports  and  the  damaging  affect  these 
imports  have  had  on  domestic  dairy 
proeducers.  Casein,  most  of  which  is 
imported,  is  the  principal  protein  by- 
product in  milk  and  is  used  in  a 
number  of  food  products,  including 
coffee  whitener  and  imitation  cheese. 
These  often  subsidized  imports  are  al- 
lowed um-estricted  access  to  U.S.  mar- 
kets and  displace  the  use  of  domesti- 
cally produced  milk  produ(^. 

This  displacement  of  domestically 
produced  dairy  products  results  in 
higher  Government  outlays  under  the 
dairy  price  support  program,  harming 
both  taxpayers  and  dairy  farmers.  In  a 
1980  study,  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture concluded  that  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  dairy  price  support 
program  purchases  would  have  been 
reduced  by  333  pounds  had  not  casein 
been  imported  into  the  United  States. 
This  reduction  in  purchases  would 
have  resulted  in  a  savings  of  $300  mil- 
lion, an  additional  cost  which  clearly  is 
sufficient  to  justify  import  relief 
under  section  22  of  the  Agricultural 


Adjustment  Act  of  1933  as  called  for  in 
this  legislation. 

Casein  is  generally  not  commercially 
produced  in  the  United  States,  primar- 
ily because  of  production  sulisidies  in 
exporting  countries.  In  recent  years, 
many  casein  exporting  countries  have 
developed  casein  industries  as  exten- 
sions of  their  domestic  agricultural 
policies,  taking  clear  advantage  of  our 
unique  position  of  imposing  no  import 
barriers  on  casein. 

The  legislation  I  am  today  introduc- 
ing with  my  colleagues  will  accomplish 
two  objectives:  it  will  establish  a  quota 
limit  on  casein  imports  at  50  percent 
of  the  average  amount  imported 
during  1981-85— as  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 22  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act  of  1933,  and.  it  will  direct  the  Sec- 
retary to  establish  a  preferential  li- 
censing system  to  ensure  the  availabil- 
ity of  casein  necessary  in  the  use  of 
this  product. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  join  in  this  effort  to  address  the  se- 
rious casein  import  problem  facing  the 
domestic  dairy  industry.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  text  of  this  leg- 
islation be  included  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

s.  686 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatix}es  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  title 
IV  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  (7  U.S.C. 
1421  et  seq.)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 

"QUANTITATIVE  RESTRICTIONS  ON  IMPORTED 
MILK  PROTEIN  PRODUCTS 

"Sec.  425.  (a)  For  purposes  of  this  section, 
the  term  'milk  protein  products'  means— 

"(1)  casein. 

"(2)  caseinates. 

"(3)  lactalbumin. 

"(4)  whey  protein  concentrates,  or 

"(5)  mixtures  containing  not  less  than  5 
percent  of  any  product  referred  to  In  para- 
graphs (1)  through  (4). 

"(b)  To  ensure  that  the  quantities  of  milk 
protein  products  imported  into  the  United 
States  will  not  render  ineffective,  or  materi- 
ally interfere  with,  price-support  operations 
undertaken  under  this  Act,  the  President 
shall  by  proclamation  limit  the  quantity  of 
milk  protein  products  that  may  be  imported 
in  any  calendar  year  (or  portion  of  a  calen- 
dar year  in  the  case  of  the  calendar  year  in 
which  this  section  is  enacted)  beginning  on 
the  day  after  the  effective  date  of  this  sec- 
tion, to  a  quantity  equal  to  50  percent  of  the 
average  annual  quantity  of  milk  protein 
products  that  was  imported  during  the 
period  beginning  January  1.  1981,  and 
ending  December  1.  1985  (or,  in  the  case  of 
such  pwrtion  of  a  calendar  year,  a  propor- 
tionately lesser  quantity).  A  proclamation 
issued  under  this  subsection  shall  be  consid- 
ered to  be  a  proclamation  that  is  issued  by 
the  President  under  section  22  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Adjustment  Act  (7  U.S.C.  624),  re- 
enacted  with  amendments  by  the  Agricul- 
tural Marketing  Agreement  Act  of  1937.  and 
that  meets  the  requirements  of  that  section. 

"(c)  In  implementing  a  quantitative  re- 
striction proclaimed  under  subsection  (b). 
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Uw  Secretary  of  Acrlculttire  shall  establish 
an  import  Uoenatng  system  for  foreign  milk 
protein  products  under  which— 

"(1)  first  preference  shall  be  given  to 
tboae  importers  or  users  who  establish  that 
their  importation  or  utilisation  of  such 
IKOducts  is  for  purposes  for  which  no  substi- 
tutes for  such  products  are  available; 

"(3)  second  preference  shall  be  given  to 
tboM  importns  at  users  who  establish  that 
their  importation  or  utlliBation  of  such 
products  is  for  purposes  for  which  domesti- 
calty  produced  skim  milk  or  sidm  milk  solids 
cannot  be  substituted;  and 

"(S)  third  preference  shall  be  given  to  im- 
portos  or  users  with  respect  to  whom  no 
preference  under  paragraph  (1)  or  (2)  ap- 
pbes.".* 

By  Mr.  DANFORTH  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Kastsh): 
8.  687.  A  bill  to  reg\ilate  interstate 
commerce  by  iirovidlnc  for  a  uniform 
product  liability  law.  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  BCr.  DANFORTH: 
S.  688.  A  bUl  to  regulate  interstate 
commerce  by  providing  for  a  uniform 
product  liability  law,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

PKODDCT  LIABIUTT 

•  Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President. 
today  I  rise  to  introduce  two  bills,  the 
Product  Liability  Reform  Act  of  1987. 
and  a  bill  to  provide  procedures  for 
the  expedited  settlement  of  product  li- 
ability suits. 

The  time  for  product  liability  reform 
has  arrived.  In  the  97th,  98th.  and 
90th  Congresses  the  Senate  Commerce 
Committee  reported  out  product  liabil- 
ity reform  bills.  Last  year,  for  the  first 
time,  (me  of  these  bills  was  the  subject 
of  debate  on  the  Senate  floor.  During 
this  debate  the  Senate  voted  84  to  13 
in  favor  of  a  motion  to  proceed  to  con- 
rideration  of  the  bill.  The  Senate  has 
delayed  long  enough.  Product  liability 
reform  must  be  a  priority  of  the  100th 
Congress. 

The  present  system  in  the  United 
States  for  resolving  product  liability 
disputes  and  compensating  those  in- 
jured by  defective  products  does  not 
benefit  manufacturers,  product  sellers, 
or  injured  persons.  This  system  is,  in 
reality,  a  mcH-ass  of  State  product  li- 
ability laws.  This  morass  of  laws  im- 
poses a  substantial  burden  on  inter- 
state commerce:  a  burden  which  per- 
sists despite  the  fact  that  the  product 
liability  system  benefits  no  one. 

Moreover,  our  competitive  position 
in  world  markets  has  been  unjustifia- 
bly and  unreasonably  burdened  by  the 
present  product  liability  system.  In 
testimony  presented  before  the  Com- 
merce Committee  recently.  Commerce 
Secretary  Baldrige  stated: 

Our  product  liability  laws  have  become  a 
burden  on  the  competitiveness  of  United 
States  businesses.  As  the  costs  associated 
with  our  product  liability  system,  including 
the  costs  of  liability  insurance,  climb 
upward,  these  costs  will  be  reflected  in 
higher  unit  prices.  This  makes  U.S.  products 


leas  attractive  in  both  domestic  and  foreign 
markets. 

As  noted  by  Secretary  Baldrige,  the 
inefficiency  and  unpredictabUity  of 
the  product  liability  system  has  been 
linked  to  the  increasing  cost  and  con- 
tinuing shortage  of  liability  insurance 
coverage.  As  a  result,  manufacturers 
throughout  the  country,  whether  they 
make  products  such  as  sporting  goods, 
textile  manufacturing  equipment,  ma- 
chine tools,  medical  devices  or  vac- 
cines, cannot  buy  acceptable  amounts 
of  insurance  coverage  or,  if  the  cover- 
age is  available,  its  cost  is  exorbitantly 
hteh. 

Unfortunately,  the  Individual  States 
caoinot  address  the  problems  of  the 
product  liability  system  effectively,  be- 
cause reform  within  one  State  does 
little  to  resolve  the  tort  litigation 
problems  facing  those  who  deal  in  an 
interstate  market.  Products  are  manu- 
factured, sold,  used,  and  Insured  on  a 
nationwide  market.  Data  show  that 
most  products  manufactured  in  a 
given  State  are  consumed  or  used  out- 
side that  State.  As  a  result,  manufac- 
turers and  product  sellers  may  be  in- 
volved in  product  liability  actions  gov- 
erned by  the  law  of  any  State  in  which 
they  do  business.  An  attempt  by  one 
State  to  resolve  the  uncertainties  in 
the  tort  litigation  system  cannot  re- 
lieve the  overall  burden  imposed  on 
interstate  commerce.  Thus,  in  New 
York  State,  the  Governor's  Advisory 
Commission  on  Liability  Insurance 
last  year  concluded  that  in  the  area  of 
product  liability  law,  "the  case  for 
Federal  intervention  is  compelling." 

The  first  bill  I  am  introducing  today, 
and  which  is  cosponsored  by  Senator 
IC^STEN,  is  the  Product  Liability 
Reform  Act  of  1987.  This  liabUity 
reform  bill  is  based  on  recommenda- 
tions adopted  recently  by  the  Ameri- 
can Bar  Association's  house  of  dele- 
gates during  the  ABA's  midyear  meet- 
ing in  New  Orleans.  This  bill  addresses 
the  problems  I  have  outlined  by  estab- 
lishing procedures  for  reviewing 
damage  awards,  by  imposing  reasona- 
ble restrictions  on  punitive  damages 
and  by  eliminating  joint  liability  for 
noneconomic  damages  for  those  de- 
fendant's whose  liability  for  the  plain- 
tiff's injury  is  slight.  These  provisions 
apply  to  all  product  liability  actions. 
State  and  Federal. 

Title  2  of  this  product  liability 
reform  bill  establishes  a  Commission 
to  study  product  liability  awards.  The 
establishment  of  such  a  Commission  is 
in  keeping  with  the  recommendation 
by  the  ABA's  house  of  delegates  that 
"one  or  more  tort  Commissions  should 
be  established,  which  would  be  em- 
powered to  review  tort  awards  during 
the  preceding  year,  publish  informa- 
tion on  trends,  and  suggest  guidelines 
for  future  trial  court  reference." 

Section  302  of  my  bill  establishes 
uniform  standards  for  the  award  of 
punitive   damages.   The   section    pro- 


vides that  punitive  damages  may  not 
be  awarded  unless  the  plaintiff  estab- 
lishes k>y  clear  and  convincing  evidence 
that  a  product-related  harm  was  the 
result  of  a  manufacturer's  or  product 
seller's  conscious,  flagrant  indiffer- 
ence. This  provision  is  in  keeping  with 
the  recommendation  of  the  ABA's 
house  of  delegates  that  "Punitive  dam- 
ages diould  be  limited  to  cases  war- 
ranting special  sanctions  and  should 
not  be  commonplace."  The  house  of 
delegates  also  recommended  that  a 
thresl)old  requirement  for  submission 
of  a  punitive  damages  case  to  the  jury 
should  be  that  the  defendant  demon- 
strated a  conscious  or  deliberate  disre- 
gard (or  the  plaintiff  and  that  the 
standard  of  proof  regarding  punitive 
damages  should  be  "clear  and  convinc- 
ing" evidence. 

Witl»  regard  to  the  joint  and  several 
liability  of  defendants,  the  ABA's 
house  of  delegates  recommended  that 
the  liability  of  a  defendant  whose  re- 
sponsB)ility  for  an  injury  is  substan- 
tially disproportionate  to  the  total  loss 
suffered  by  the  plaintiff  should  be  sev- 
eral but  not  joint  with  regard  to  non- 
economic  damages.  In  keeping  with 
this  recommendation,  my  bill  provides 
that  the  liability  of  a  defendant  for 
noneconomic  damages  shall  be  several 
only,  \1  the  defendant's  liability  for  a 
product-related  injury  is  substantially 
disproportionate  to  the  total  loss  suf- 
fered by  the  plaintiff.  Substantially 
disproportionate  is  defined  as  liability 
which  is  less  than  one-third  of  the  li- 
ability of  the  defendant  with  the 
greatest  liability. 

Also,  in  keeping  with  the  recommen- 
dations of  the  ABA's  house  of  dele- 
gates, my  bill  limits  the  use,  in  product 
liability  litigation,  of  evidence  relevant 
only  t»  the  awarding  of  punitive  dam- 
ages. The  bill  provides  that  such  evi- 
dence is  admissible  only  after  the 
court  has  determined  the  defendant's 
liability  for  any  amount  of  compensa- 
tory (feunages. 

Penally,  the  Product  Liability  Act  of 
1987  Inquires  trial  courts  to  review  the 
amouint  of  compensatory  and  punitive 
damafes  awarded  in  a  proceeding 
under  the  Act.  With  regard  to  both 
types  of  damages,  the  trial  court  is 
given  the  authority  to  seek  modifica- 
tion otf  the  award  or  set  it  aside  if  the 
award  is  excessive.  In  suldition,  the 
trial  court  may  set  aside  or  seek  modi- 
fication of  the  compensatory  damage 
award  if  the  award  is  inadequate. 

Along  with  the  Product  Liability 
Refottn  Act  of  1987,  I  am  also  intro- 
ducing today  a  bill  to  provide  for  expe- 
dited settlement  of  product  liability 
suits.  This  bill  complements  the  Prod- 
uct Liability  Act  of  1987  by  addressing 
a  second  area  of  concern  with  regard 
to  the  current  product  liability  system, 
namely  the  high  cost,  excessive  delay, 
and  extraordinary  inequity  associated 


with  compensating  consumers  injured 
by  products. 

The  present  product  liability  sys- 
tem's transaction  costs— the  costs  of 
litigation,  court  costs,  and  attorney's 
fees— are  enormous,  with  lawyers  col- 
lecting as  much  from  the  system  as  in- 
jured victims  do.  Most  of  the  money 
paid  out  by  manufacturers  never 
reaches  the  victims  at  all.  A  new  study 
by  the  Rand  Institute  for  Civil  Justice 
reveals  the  wasteful  inefficiency  of  the 
system.  It  found  that  in  1985  the  U.S. 
tort  system  spent  l}etween  $16  and  $19 
billion  in  legal  expenses,  to  deliver 
only  $14  to  $16  billion  in  net  compen- 
sation to  plaintiffs.  In  all,  plaintiffs  re- 
ceived only  46  percent  of  the  total  ex- 
penditure. 

A  second  problem  with  the  present 
product  liability  system  is  delay.  This 
is  psoticularly  a  concern  for  seriously 
injured  victims,  who  are  often  in  des- 
perate financial  straits  and  must  wait 
years  to  be  compensated  while  litiga- 
tion drags  on.  One  study  found  that  36 
percent  of  bodily  injury  losses  are  not 
paid  until  at  least  4  years  after  the 
first  report,  and  that  it  takes  5  years 
to  pay  the  claim  with  the  average 
dollar  amount  of  loss.  Another  study 
found  that  in  cases  in  which  payment 
exceeded  $100,000,  21.6  percent  of 
claimants  waited  more  than  5  years 
for  payment.  Only  2.1  percent  were 
paid  less  than  a  year  after  they  report- 
ed their  injury,  and  62.6  percent  took 
more  than  3  years  to  be  paid. 

Not  only  does  the  present  product  li- 
ability system  generate  excessive  costs 
and  delays;  it  is  unable  to  compensate 
fairly  injured  victims  in  proportion  to 
their  losses.  Numerous  studies  have 
found  that  the  tort  system  grossly 
overpays  people  with  small  losses, 
while  underpajring  people  with  the 
most  serious  losses.  One  study  found 
that  injured  plaintiffs  with  losses  be- 
tween $1  and  $1,000  received,  on  the 
average,  859  i>ercent  of  their  losses, 
while  those  with  losses  of  over  $1  mil- 
lion received,  on  the  average,  15  per- 
cent of  their  losses— before  paying 
their  attorney's  fees.  Other  studies 
have  shown  that  people  with  lower  in- 
comes and  lower  edjcational  levels  re- 
cover far  less  than  their  middle  class 
counterparts  because  they  have  less 
access  to  attorneys,  cannot  afford  to 
wait  as  long  to  recover  and  often  are 
not  good  witnesses. 

Finally,  the  system  is  inherently  un- 
certain and  unpredictable,  and  has 
been  characterized  as  a  lottery.  One 
law  professor  described  the  system 
this  way:  "lawyers'  talents,  plaintiffs' 
demeanor,  defendants'  grit,  and  the  id- 
iosyncrasies of  jury  composition  com- 
bine to  hand  similar  victims  altogether 
dissimilar  results."  This  uncertainty  is 
unfair  to  l)oth  manufacturers  and  con- 
sumers injured  by  defective  products. 

In  short,  defendants  need  greater 
certainty  as  to  the  scope  of  their  liabil- 
ity under  the  law  and  plaintiffs  need 


faster,  more  certain  recovery  that 
fully  compensates  them  for  their  real 
losses.  The  expedited  settlement  bill  I 
am  introducing  today  fulfills  all  of 
these  requirements  by  establishing  a 
settlement  system  which  will  reduce 
transaction  costs,  speed  the  awarding 
of  damages  to  injured  claimants,  and 
more  fairly  compensate  victims  in  pro- 
I>ortion  to  their  losses,  while,  at  the 
same  time,  ensuring  that  defendants 
will  not  be  saddled  with  excessive 
damage  awards  that  have  no  relation- 
ship to  the  degree  of  injuries  suffered 
by  the  claimant. 

This  bill  would  establish  expedited 
settlements  provisions  similar  to  those 
contained  in  S.  2760,  the  product  li- 
ability bill  reported  by  the  Commerce 
Committee  during  the  last  Congress.  I 
have  decided  to  introduce  these  provi- 
sions as  a  separate  bill,  because  I  be- 
lieve that  this  process  will  allow  for 
greater  discussion  regarding  the  type 
of  expedited  settlement  system  that 
should  be  adopted.  There  are  some 
who  may  dislike  the  system  I  am  pro- 
posing. I  would  welcome  their  input 
and  encourage  them  to  join  with  me  in 
a  constructive  effort  to  develop  a 
workable,  fair,  and  efficient  product  li- 
ability settlement  system. 

The  present  product  liability  system 
is  costly,  slow,  inefficient,  and  inequi- 
table. The  bills  I  am  introducing 
today,  the  Product  Liability  Reform 
Act  of  1987  and  the  product  liability 
expedited  settlement  bill,  if  enacted, 
will  ensure  that  awards  resulting  from 
product  liability  litigation  will  be  more 
reasonable,  justified  and  equitable. 
Morever,  enactment  of  my  product  li- 
ability expedited  settlement  bill  will 
ensure  that  product  liability  awards 
will  get  to  injured  consumers  more 
quicldy  and  at  less  cost  to  both  con- 
sumers and  product  manufacturers. 
Therefore,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
join  me  in  supporting  both  the  Prod- 
uct Liability  Reform  Act  of  1987  and 
my  product  liability  expedited  settle- 
ment bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  both  bills  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bills 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  687 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 
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TITLE  I 

Short  Tm* 

Sec.  101.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Product  Liability  Reform  Act  of  1987". 

DEFIHITIOMS 

Sec.  102.  As  used  in  this  Act,  the  term— 
(1)  "claimant"  means  any  person  who 
brings  a  civil  action  pursuant  to  this  Act, 
and  any  person  on  whose  behalf  such  an 
action  is  brought;  if  such  an  action  is 
brought  through  or  on  behalf  of  an  estate, 
the  term  includes  the  claimant's  decedent, 
or  if  it  is  brought  through  or  on  behalf  of  a 
minor  or  incompetent,  the  term  includes  the 
claimant's  parent  or  guardian: 

(\)  "clear  and  convincing  evidence"  is  that 
measure  or  degree  of  proof  that  will 
produce  in  the  mind  of  the  trier  of  fact  a 
firm  belief  or  conviction  as  to  the  truth  of 
the  allegations  sought  to  be  established;  the 
level  of  proof  required  to  satisfy  such  stand- 
ard is  more  than  that  required  under  pre- 
ponderance of  the  evidence,  but— less  than 
that  required  for  proof  beyond  a  reasonable 
doubt; 

(3)  "commerce"  means  trade,  traffic,  com- 
merce, or  transportation  (A)  between  a 
place  in  a  State  and  any  place  outside  of 
that  State;  or  (B)  which  affects  trade,  traf- 
fic, commerce,  or  transportation  described 
in  clause  (A): 

(4)  "Commission"  means  the  National 
Commission  on  Product  Liability  Awards  es- 
tablished in  title  II  of  this  Act; 

(5)  "economic  loss"  means  any  pecuniary 
loss  resulting  from  harm  which  is  allowed 
under  State  law; 

(6)  "exercise  of  reasonable  care"  means 
conduct  of  a  person  of  ordinary  prudence 
and  intelligence  using  the  attention,  precau- 
tion and  judgment  that  society  expects  of 
its  members  for  the  protection  of  their  own 
interests  and  the  interests  of  others; 

(7)  "harm"  means  any  tiarm  recognized 
under  the  law  of  the  State  in  which  the  civil 
action  is  maintained,  other  than  loss  or 
damage  caused  to  a  product  itself,  or  com- 
mercial loss,  with  resp>ect  to  which  recovery 
is  available  under  the  commercial  or  con- 
tract law  of  the  State: 

(8)  "non-economic  loss"  means  loss  caused 
by  a  product  other  than  economic  loss  or 
commercial  loss; 

(9)  "person"  means  any  individual,  corpo- 
ration, company,  association,  firm,  partner- 
ship, society,  joint  stock  company,  or  any 
other  entity  (including  any  governmental 
entity); 

(10)  "preponderance  of  the  evidence"  is 
that  measure  or  degree  of  proof  which,  by 
the  weight,  credit,  and  value  of  the  aggre- 
gate evidence  on  either  side,  establishes  that 
it  is  more  probable  than  not  that  a  fact  oc- 
curred or  did  not  occur; 

(11)  "product"  means  any  object,  sub- 
stance, mixture,  or  raw  material  in  a  gase- 
ous, liquid  or  solid  state  (A)  which  is  capable 
of  delivery  itself  or  as  an  assembled  whole, 
in  a  mixed  or  combined  state  or  as  a  compo- 
nent part  or  ingredient;  (B)  which  is  pro- 
duced for  introduction  into  trade  or  com- 
merce: (C)  which  has  intrinsic  economic 
value;  and  (D)  which  is  intended  for  sale  or 
lease  to  persons  for  commercial  or  personal 
use;    the    term    does    not    include    human 
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tiMue.  blood  knd  blood  products,  or  organs 
iiiiliHi  apectflcally  recovilsed  as  a  product 
punuant  to  State  law:  and 

(13)  "State"  meang  any  SUte  of  the 
United  State*,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
Commoovealtb  of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin 
Talanrti.  Ouam.  American  Samoa,  the  North- 
em  Mariana  Islands,  the  Trust  Territory  of 
the  Fadfle  laiands,  and  any  other  territory 
or  poMnrton  of  the  United  States,  or  any 
poUUcal  subdlvtaion  thereof. 

pasnfFTi<m 
Sk.  103.  (a)  This  Act  governs  any  civil 
action  broufht  a<ainst  a  manuftkcturer  or 
product  aeUer.  on  any  theory,  for  harm 
caused  by  a  product. 

(b)  This  Act  supnaedes  any  State  law  re- 
ganUnc  reeorery  for  harm  caused  by  a  prod- 
uct only  to  the  extent  that  this  Act  estab- 
lishes a  nile  of  law  applicable  to  any  such 
reeorery.  Any  issue  arising  under  this  Act 
that  ia  not  governed  by  any  such  rule  of  law 
shall  be  governed  by  applicable  State  or 
Federal  law. 

(c)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed 


(1)  waive  or  affect  any  defense  of  sover- 
eign Immunity  asserted  by  any  State  under 
any  provision  of  law; 

(3)  supersede  any  Federal  law.  except  the 
Federal  Employees  Compensation  Act: 

(3)  waive  or  affect  any  defense  of  sover- 
eign immunity  asserted  by  the  United 
States: 

(4)  affect  the  applicability  of  any  provi- 
sion of  the  Foreign  Sovereign  Immimities 
Act  of  1976  (38  U.S.C.  1602  et  seq.): 

(5)  preempt  State  choice-of-law  rules  with 
respect  to  claims  brought  by  a  foreign 
nation  or  a  citizen  of  a  foreign  nation; 

(6)  affect  the  right  of  any  court  to  trans- 
fer venue  or  to  apply  the  law  of  a  foreign 
nation  or  to  dismiss  a  claim  of  a  foreign 
nation  or  of  a  citizen  of  a  foreign  nation  on 
the  ground  of  inconvenient  forum;  or 

(7)  supersede  any  statutory  or  common 
law,  including  an  action  to  abate  a  nuisance, 
that  authorizes  a  State  or  person  to  insti- 
tute an  action  for  civil  damages  or  civil  pen- 
alties, clean  up  costs,  injunctions,  restitu- 
tion, cost  recovery,  punitive  damages,  or  any 
other  form  of  relief  resulting  from  contami- 
nation or  pollution  of  the  enviroimient,  or 
the  threat  of  such  contamination  or  pollu- 
tion. 

(d)  As  used  in  this  section,  "environment" 
has  the  meaning  given  to  such  term  in  sec- 
tion 101(14)  of  the  Comprehensive  Environ- 
mental Response,  Compensation,  and  Liabil- 
ity Act  of  1980  (42  U.S.C.  9601(14)). 

(e)  This  Act  shall  be  construed  and  ap- 
plied after  consideration  of  its  legislative 
history  to  promote  uniformity  of  law  in  the 
various  Jurisdictions. 

jumisDicnoM  op  peberal  courts 

Sbc.  104.  The  district  courts  of  the  United 
States  shall  not  have  Jurisdiction  over  any 
civil  action  pursuant  to  this  Act.  based  on 
sections  1331  or  1337  of  title  28.  United 
States  Code. 

BFFKCnVE  DATK 

Sec.  105.  This  Act  shall  take  effect  90  days 
after  the  date  of  its  enactment  and  shall 
apply  to  all  civU  actions  pursuant  to  this 
Act  commended  on  or  after  such  date,  in- 
cluding any  action  in  which  the  harm  or  the 
conduct  which  caused  the  harm  occurred 
before  the  effective  date  of  this  Act. 


TITLE  II 

NATIONAL  COMMISSION  ON  PRODUCT  LXABIUTY 
AWARDS 

6bc.  201.  (a)  There  Is  established  a  Nation- 
al Commission  on  Product  Liability  Awards, 
consisting  of  five  individuals  appointed  by 
the  Judicial  Conference  of  the  United 
States  on  the  basis  of  their  expertise  regard- 
ing civil  actions  and  recovery  for  loss  or 
damage  caused  by  a  product.  One  of  the 
members  of  the  Commission  shall  be  desig- 
nated by  the  Judicial  Conference  to  serve  as 
its  Chairman. 

(b)(1)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (2) 
of  this  subsection,  two  of  the  members  first 
appointed  under  this  section  shall  be  ap- 
pointed for  a  term  of  two  years,  two  for  a 
term  of  four  years  and  one  for  a  term  of  six 
years,  as  designated  by  the  Judicial  Confer- 
ence. Each  of  their  successors  shall  be  ap- 
pointed for  a  term  of  six  years  from  the 
date  of  expiration  of  the  term  for  which  his 
predecessor  was  appointed. 

(2)  Any  member  appointed  to  fill  a  vacan- 
cy occurring  prior  to  the  expiration  of  the 
term  for  which  his  predecessor  was  appoint- 
ed shall  serve  only  for  the  remainder  of 
such  term.  A  member  may  continue  to  serve 
after  the  expiration  of  the  member's  term 
until  his  successor  has  taJcen  office.  A  va- 
cancy of  the  Commission  shall  not  impair 
the  right  of  the  remaining  members  to  dis- 
charge their  responsibilities  under  this  title. 

(c)  The  Commission  shall— 

(1)  compile,  evaluate  and  publish  informa- 
tion on  current  product  liability  awards;  and 

(2)  issue  guidance  for  use,  in  their  discre- 
tion, by  State  and  Federal  courts  in  develop- 
ing jury  instructions  and  in  modifying  jury 
awards  pursuant  to  section  304  of  this  Act. 

(d)  The  Judicial  Conference  shall  provide 
the  Commission  with  such  staff  and  admin- 
istrative support  services  as  may  be  neces- 
sary for  carrying  on  its  functions  under  this 
Act. 

(e)  There  are  authorized  to  t>e  appropri- 
ated for  the  purposes  of  this  section  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary.  Such  sums  shall 
remain  available  until  expended. 

TITLE  III 

CIVIL  ACTIONS 

Sec.  301.  A  person  seelcing  to  recover  for 
harm  caused  by  a  product  may  bring  a  civil 
action  against  the  product's  manufacturer 
or  product  seller  pursuant  to  applicable 
State  or  Federal  law,  except  to  the  extent 
such  law  is  superseded  by  this  Act. 

UNIFORM  STANDARDS  POR  AWARD  OF  PUNITIVE 
DAMAGES 

Sec.  302.  (a)  Punitive  damages  may,  if  oth- 
erwise permitted  by  applicable  law.  be 
awarded  in  any  civil  action  subject  to  this 
title  to  any  claimant  who  establishes  by 
clear  and  convincing  evidence  that  the  harm 
suffered  was  the  result  of  conduct  manifest- 
ing a  manufacturer's  or  product  seller's  in- 
tentional or  conscious  disregard  for  the 
safety  of  those  persons  who  might  be 
harmed  by  a  product.  A  failure  to  exercise 
reasonable  care  in  choosing  among  alterna- 
tive product  designs,  formulations,  instruc- 
tions or  warnings  is  not  of  itself  such  con- 
duct. 

(b)  In  any  civil  action  in  which  the  alleged 
harm  to  the  claimant  is  death  and  the  appli- 
cable State  law  provides,  or  has  been  con- 
strued to  provide,  for  damages  only  punitive 
in  nature,  a  defendant  may  be  liable  for  any 
such  damages  regardless  of  whether  a  claim 
is  asserted  under  this  section.  The  recovery 
of  any  such  damages  shall  not  bar  a  claim 
under  this  section. 


UNIPOKM  STANDARDS  POR  NON-ECONOMIC  LOSS 

Sec.  303.  (a)(1)  Where  a  product  causes 
harm,  lability  for  non-economic  loss  result- 
ing fro«i  such  harm  shall  be  Joint  and  sever- 
al, except  that  if  any  defendant's  liability 
for  such  loss  is  substantially  disproportion- 
ate to  tihe  liability  for  the  entire  loss,  as  de- 
termined under  subsection  (b)  of  this  sec- 
tion, such  defendant's  liability  for  non-eco- 
nomic loss  shall  be  several  only  and  shall 
not  be  Joint.  Each  such  defendant  whose  li- 
ability is  substantially  disproportionate 
shall,  with  respect  to  non-economic  loss,  be 
liable  only  for  the  amount  of  such  loss  allo- 
cated te  such  defendant  in  direct  proportion 
to  such  defendant's  proportion  of  responsi- 
bility ac  determined  under  subsection  (b)  of 
this  seetion.  A  separate  Judgment  shall  be 
rendered  against  such  defendant  for  that 
amount. 

(2)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  a  de- 
fendant's liability  for  loss  caused  by  a  prod- 
uct is  ^bstantially  disproportionate  to  the 
liability  for  the  entire  loss  if  the  defendant's 
liability,  as  determined  under  subsection  (b) 
of  this  section,  is  one-third  or  less  of  the 
percent&ge  of  the  liability  of  the  defendant 
responaible  for  the  greatest  part  of  the  loss. 

(b)  FOr  purposes  of  this  section,  the  trier 
of  fact  (hall  determine  the  proportion  of  re- 
sponsibility of  each  party  for  the  claimant's 
harm. 

ADMISSIBIUTY  OF  CERTAIN  EVIDENCE 

Sec.  304.  Evidence  regarding  the  net 
worth  of  a  defendant  and  other  evidence 
relevant  solely  to  the  amount  of  punitive 
damages  to  be  awarded  in  any  civil  action 
under  l>his  Act  shall  not  be  admissible  until 
the  trier  of  fact  has  made  a  determination 
with  respect  to  the  liability  of  such  defend- 
ant for  compensatory  damages  and  the 
amount  of  such  damages. 

review  op  CERTAIN  AWARDS  OP  DAMAGES 

Sec.  305.  (a)(1)  A  verdict  in  a  civil  action 
under  this  Act  which  includes  an  award  of 
compertsatory  damages  shall  be  reviewed  by 
the  court  in  which  the  action  was  brought, 
and  may  t>e  set  aside  by  the  court,  if  the 
court  finds  the  amount  of  compensatory 
damages  to  be  excessive  or  inadequate, 
unless  the  affected  parties  agree  to  a  modi- 
fication. 

(2)  For  pur[)oses  of  this  subsection,  the 
amount  of  an  award  of  compensatory  dam- 
ages is  excessive  or  inadequate  if  it  is  clearly 
more  or  less,  respectively,  than  what  would 
be  reasonable  compensation  to  the  plaintiff 
according  to  community  expectations  and 
awards  to  similar  plaintiffs  in  like  circum- 
stancea 

(b)(1)  A  verdict  in  any  civil  action  under 
this  Adt  which  included  an  award  of  puni- 
tive damages  shall  be  reviewed  by  the  court 
in  whieh  such  action  was  brought,  and  the 
portiorl  of  such  verdict  attributable  to  puni- 
tive damages  may  be  set  aside  by  the  court 
if  the  court  determines  that  such  damages 
are  excessive,  unless  the  affected  parties 
agree  to  a  modification. 

(2)  For  the  purposes  of  this  subsection, 
the  amount  of  an  award  of  punitive  dam- 
ages is  excessive  if  it  clearly  exceeds  what  is 
reasonably  required  to  accomplish  the  pur- 
pose o|  punitive  damages,  either  considered 
by  itself  or  when  considered  with  other 
awards  of  punitive  damages  against  the 
same  defendant  for  the  same  conduct  or  the 
same  product  defect. 


S.  688 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of  the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

EXPEDITED  PRODUCT  LIABILITY  SETTLEMENTS 

Section  1.  (a)  Any  claimant  may  bring  a 
civil  action  for  harm  caused  by  a  product 
against  the  product's  manufacturer  or  the 
product  seller,  pursuant  to  applicable  State 
or  Federal  law.  except  to  the  extent  such 
law  Is  superseded  by  this  Act. 

(b)  Any  claimant  may,  in  addition  to  any 
claim  for  relief  made  in  accordance  with 
State  law.  include  in  such  claimant's  com- 
plaint an  offer  of  settlemnt.  For  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act.  an  offer  of  settlement 
shall  be  limited  to  a  claim  for  payment  of 
the  claimant's  net  economic  loss,  pursuant 
to  section  5  of  this  Act,  and  any  dignitary 
loss. 

(c)  Any  defendant  in  such  an  action  may 
make  an  offer  of  settlement  for  the  claim- 
ant's net  economic  loss  and  any  dignitary 
loss.  Such  offer  shall  be  made  by  certified 
mail,  return  receipt  requested,  within  ninety 
days  after  service  of  the  claimant's  com- 
plaint, or  within  the  time  jjermitted  pursu- 
ant to  applicable  State  or  Federal  law  for 
the  responsive  pleading,  whichever  Is 
longer,  except  that  if  such  pleading  includes 
a  motion  to  dismiss  in  accordance  with  ap- 
plicable law,  the  defendant  may  make  such 
an  offer  to  the  claimant  within  ten  days 
after  the  court's  determination  regarding 
such  motion.  A  copy  of  such  offer  shall  be 
filed  with  the  court  within  such  time  period. 

(d)(1)  The  recipient  of  an  offer  of  settle- 
ment made  in  accordance  with  subsections 
(b)  or  (c)  of  this  section  shall  determine 
whether  to  accept  or  reject  such  offer, 
unless  the  recipient  disputes  the  validity  of 
such  offer  because  of  the  inclusion  or  exclu- 
sion of  dignitary  loss.  If  such  a  dispute 
exists,  paragraph  (3)  of  this  subsection  shall 
apply. 

(2)  A  recipient  of  such  an  offer  shall  pro- 
vide to  the  offeror  written  notice  of  accept- 
ance or  rejection  of  such  offer  by  certified 
mail,  return  receipt  requested,  within  ninety 
days  after  the  date  on  which  such  offer  is 
mtide.  A  copy  of  such  notice  shall  be  filed 
with  the  court  within  such  time  period. 

(3)  If,  during  such  time  period,  the  recipi- 
ent of  an  offer  of  settlement  pursuant  to 
this  Act  disputes  the  validity  of  such  offer 
because  of  the  inclusion  or  exclusion  of  dig- 
nitary loss  or  the  amount  of  such  loss,  the 
recipient  shall  file  a  motion  with  the  court 
for  a  determination  as  to  the  validity  of  the 
offer  of  settlement.  Within  fifteen  days 
after  the  filing  of  such  motion,  the  court 
shall  rule  as  a  matter  of  law  on  such 
motion.  If  the  court  finds  that  the  offer  of 
settlement  is  invalid,  a  new  offer  of  settle- 
ment consistent  with  the  court's  ruling  may 
be  made  by  the  offeror  within  ten  days,  and 
a  response  to  such  offer  must  be  made 
within  the  time  period  and  in  the  manner 
specified  in  paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection. 
Such  offer  shall  be  made  by  certified  mail, 
return  receipt  requested.  If  such  offer  is 
made  by  the  plaintiff,  such  offer  shall  be 
sent  to  all  defendants.  If  the  court  finds 
that  the  offer  of  settlement  is  valid,  there 
shall  be  a  period  of  10  days  in  addition  to 
the  applicable  time  period  under  this  sec- 
tion in  which  the  recipient  may  respond  to 
such  offer  of  settlement. 

(e)  In  any  case  in  which  an  offer  of  settle- 
ment is  made  under  suijsection  (b)  or  (c)  of 
this  section,  the  court  may,  upon  motion 
made  prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  applica- 
ble period  for  response,  enter  an  order  ex- 
tending such  period  for  discovery.  Any  such 


order  shall  contain  a  schedule  for  discovery 
of  evidence  material  to  the  issues  of  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  harm  and  the  appropri- 
ate amount  of  relief,  and  shall  not  extend 
such  period  for  more  than  ninety  days.  Any 
such  action  shall  be  accompanied  by  a  sup- 
porting affidavit  of  the  moving  party  setting 
forth  the  reasons  why  such  extension  is  nec- 
essary to  promote  the  interests  of  Justice 
and  stating  that  the  information  likely  to  be 
discovered  is  material,  and  is  not,  after  rea- 
sonable inquiry,  otherwise  available  to  the 
moving  party. 

(f)  Subject  to  subsection  (e)  of  this  sec- 
tion, and  unless  otherwise  agreed  by  the 
parties,  failure  to  respond  to  a  settlement 
offer  within  the  applicable  time  period  set 
forth  in  subsection  (d)  of  this  section  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  a  rejection  of  the  offer  of 
settlement,  and  the  provisions  of  sections  3 
and  4  of  this  Act  shall  apply. 

(g)  Any  party  to  an  offer  of  settlement 
pursuant  to  this  Act  shall  be  bound  by  the 
court's  determinations  as  to  any  disputes  in- 
volving net  economic  loss.  Such  disputes 
shall  be  resolved  by  the  court  on  an  expedit- 
ed basis,  unless  the  parties  agree  to  be 
bound  by  determinations  made  pursuant  to 
any  voluntary  alternative  dispute  resolution 
procedures  established  or  recognized  under 
the  law  of  the  State  in  which  the  civil 
action  for  damages  for  harm  caused  by  a 
product  has  been  brought,  or  under  the 
roles  of  the  court  in  which  such  action  is 
maintained. 

(h)  When  an  offer  of  settlement  is  made 
in  accordance  with  this  section,  a  civil 
action  brought  by  a  claimant  shall  be  stayed 
until— 

(1)  notification  by  the  recipient  of  such 
offer  pursuant  to  subsection  (d)  of  this  sec- 
tion: or 

(2)  failure  to  respond  to  such  offer  within 
the  time  periods  specified  in  subsection  (d) 
or  (e)  of  this  section. 

This  subsection  shall  not  apply  to  a  dispute 
regarding  dignitary  loss  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion (d)  of  this  section  or  to  discovery  pursu- 
ant to  subsection  (e)  of  this  section. 

RIGHTS  UPON  SETTLEMENT 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  sub- 
section (c)  of  this  section,  a  claimant  may 
not  bring  or  maintain  a  civil  action  against 
any  person  for  damages  arising  from  the 
same  harm  if— 

( 1 )  any  defendant  has  accepted  the  claim- 
ant's offer  of  settlement  made  pursuant  to 
section  1  of  this  Act  and  has  paid  or  agreed 
in  writing  to  make  payment  to  the  claimant: 

(2)  any  defendant's  offer  of  settlement 
made  in  accordance  with  section  1  of  this 
Act  has  been  accepted  in  writing  by  the 
claimant. 

In  such  circumstances,  the  court  shall  dis- 
miss the  civil  action  of  the  claimant  upon 
motion  by  aaiy  party  to  the  settlement, 
except  that  the  court  shall  retain  jurisdic- 
tion for  the  purpose  of  resolving  disputes 
concerning  the  extent  of  the  claimant's  net 
economic  loss  and  for  other  purposes  con- 
sistent with  this  Act. 

(b)  If  a  claimant  is  precluded  from  bring- 
ing or  maintaining  a  civil  action  under  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section,  a  defendant  who 
has  entered  into  a  settlement  with  the 
claimant  may  not  be  made  a  defendant  in 
any  action  brought  by  any  other  party  for 
contribution,  reimbursement,  subrogation 
or  indemnity  for  damages  arising  from  the 
same  harm,  in  the  absence  of  a  prior  written 
agreement  to  the  contrary,  except  as  provid- 
ed in  section  6  of  this  Act. 

(c)  Neither  the  claimant's  employer  nor 
any  insurer  shall  have  any  right  to  subroga- 


tion, contribution,  or  indemnity  against  the 
defendant  or  any  lien  on  the  claimant's  set- 
tlement from  the  defendant,  nor  shall  the 
defendant  have  any  right  of  contribution  or 
indemnity  against  the  claimant's  employer 
or  fellow  employee. 

REJECTION  OF  CLAIMANT'S  OPPZR  OP 
SETTLEMENT 

Sec.  3.  (a)  If  a  defendant  rejects  an  offer 
of  settlement  made  by  a  claimant  in  accord- 
ance with  section  1  of  this  Act  and  a  verdict 
is  entered  against  the  defendant  in  such 
action  equal  to  or  greater  than  the  current 
value  of  such  offer  of  settlement  (as  deter- 
mined by  the  court),  the  court  shall  enter 
judgment  against  the  defendant  and  shall 
include  in  such  judgment  an  amoimt  for  the 
claimant's  reasonable  attorney's  fee  and 
costs  not  to  exceed  $100,000  incurred  by  the 
claimant  from  the  date  on  which  the  de- 
fendant rejected  such  offer  or  failed  to  re- 
spond as  provided  in  section  1  of  this  Act 
until  the  date  of  entry  of  the  claimant's 
judgment.  Such  fees  shall  be  offset  against, 
but  shall  not  exceed,  any  fees  owed  by  the 
claimant  to  the  claimant's  attorney  by 
reason  of  the  verdict. 

(b)  The  court  shall  review  the  amount  for 
the  claimant's  reasonable  attorney's  fees 
and  costs  included  in  such  judgment  under 
sutsection  (a)  of  this  section.  The  court 
shall  reduce  such  amount  if  the  court  deter- 
mines that  the  defendant  had  a  reasonable 
basis  for  rejecting  the  offer  of  settlement 
made  be  a  claimant  in  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 1  of  this  Act  because  the  case  involved 
a  novel  question  of  law  or  complex  question 
of  fact. 

(c)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  attor- 
ney's fees  shall  be  calculated  on  the  basis  of 
an  hourly  rate  which  should  not  exceed 
that  which  is  considered  acceptable  in  the 
community  in  which  the  attorney  practices, 
considering  the  attorney's  qualifications 
and  experience  and  the  complexity  of  the 
case. 

RIGHTS  UPON  CLAIMANT'S  REJECTION  OF  OFFER 
OF  SETTLEMENT 

Sec.  4.  (a)  In  a  civil  action  subject  to  this 
Act ,  if  a  defendant  makes  an  offer  of  settle- 
ment pursuant  to  section  1  of  this  Act  and 
such  offer  is  rejected  by  the  claimant,  the 
provision  of  this  section  shall  apply  if  the 
defendant  is  found  liable  in  such  action  for 
harm  to  the  claimant. 

(b)  The  liability  of  the  defendant  for  the 
claimant's  economic  loss  shall  not  exceed 
the  claimauit's  net  economic  loss. 

(cXl)  The  liability  of  the  defendant  for 
the  claimant's  non-economic  loss  shall, 
other  than  punitive  damages,  shall  not 
exceed  $250,000  in  any  case  in  which  the 
court  finds  that  recovery  for  dignitary  loss 
is  appropriate.  Such  a  determination  shall 
be  made  by  the  court  prior  to  the  entry  of 
judgment. 

(2)  In  any  case  other  than  a  case  specified 
in  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection,  the  li- 
ability of  the  defendant  for  the  claimant's 
non-economic  loss,  other  than  punitive  dam- 
ages, shall  not  exceed  two  times  the  claim- 
ant's economic  loss  or  $50,000.  whichever  is 
less. 

(d)  In  any  such  civil  action  tried  by  a  jury, 
the  jury  shall  be  instructed  to  make  specific 
findings  of  fact  regarding  the  portion  of  any 
damage  award  allocable  to  economic  loss 
and  the  portion  of  any  damage  award  allo- 
cable to  non-economic  loss.  The  jury  shall 
not  be  instructed  regarding  the  limitations 
on  damages  specified  in  subsections  (b)  and 
(c)  of  this  section,  but  the  award  of  damages 
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in  any  such  action  shall  be  reduced  by  the 
court  In  aooordanee  with  such  limitations. 

(e)  If  more  than  one  defendant  Joins  In  an 
offer  of  aetttement  made  In  accordance  with 
aeetlon  1  of  this  Act  that  is  rejected  by  the 
claimant,  the  Umitatlona  on  damages  speci- 
fied In  thla  aeetlon  ahall  apoly  in  the  acgre- 
late  to  the  liability  of  ttich  defendants. 

PATMIItT  or  HKt  KCOIfOlCIC  LOSS 

8k.  S.  (a)  Subject  to  subsection  (b)  of  this 
■eetioa  and  section  1  of  this  Act  net  eco- 
nonlc  kMi  aball  be  paid  periodically  as  costs 
are  incurred,  but  not  later  than  30  days 
after  the  date  on  which  reasonable  proof  of 
the  fact  and  amount  of  net  economic  loss  in- 
curred la  suboaltted  to  any  defendant  who  is 
a  party  to  a  settlement  under  this  Act. 

(bXl)  An  obllsation  to  make  payment  of 
net  economic  loa  may  be  discharged  initial- 
ly or  at  any  time  thereafter  by  a  settlement 
acieement.  including  an  agreement  to  make 
a  lumpsum  payment,  except  that  no  such 
dladiarge  shall  be  made  with  respect  to 
harm  giving  riae  to  an  estimated  value  of 
net  ecoTMimlc  loss  equal  to  or  greater  than 
$10,000  unless  the  court  determines  that  the 
settlement  is  fair  to  the  claimant. 

(2)  A  settlement  agreement  may  be  modi- 
fled  upon  a  finding  that  a  material  and  sub- 
stantial diange  of  circumstances  has  oc- 
curred after  the  date  on  which  the  agree- 
ment was  made  or  that  there  is  newly  dis- 
covered evidence  concerning  the  claimant's 
phyilcal  condition,  loss,  or  rehabilitation. 
which  could  not  have  lieen  Icnown  or  discov- 
ered in  the  exercise  of  reasonable  diligence 
t»1or  to  the  date  of  such  agreement. 

(3)  The  court,  upon  application  of  any 
party  to  the  settlement,  may  make  appro- 
priate orders  cooceming  the  protection  and 
diabunement  of  the  proceeds  of  a  settle- 
ment agreement  entered  into  under  this  sec- 
tiim. 

(c)  If  a  period  of  five  years  has  elapsed 
after  the  most  recent  claim  for  payment  is 
made  with  respect  to  the  harm  at  issue,  the 
claimant  shall  not  be  entitled  to  receive  pay- 
ment for  any  additional  net  economic  loss 
with  respect  to  that  harm. 


Sic.  6.  (a)  A  defendant  who  has  entered 
Into  a  settlement  with  the  claimant  under 
this  Act  shall  be  subrogated  to  any  rights  of 
the  claimant  against  another  person  arising 
from  or  contributing  to  the  harm  at  Issue  to 
the  extent  that  the  amount  of  loss  paid  or 
to  be  paid  in  the  settlement  exceeds  such 
defendant's  comparative  proportion  of  re- 
sponaibQlty  for  such  loss. 

(b)  Any  other  person  provided  with  notice 
by  a  defendant  that  an  offer  of  settlement 
has  been  made  shall,  within  ninety  days 
after  receipt  of  such  notice,  determine 
whether  to  contribute  its  proportionate 
share  of  such  claim.  Any  potentially  liable 
person  who  would  benefit  may  Join  in  the 
defendant's  response  to  the  claimant's  offer 
of  settlement  or  in  an  offer  of  settlement 
made  by  the  defendant.  Such  person  shall 
give  written  notice  to  the  claimant  and  the 
defendant.  A  person  who  Joins  in  such  a  set- 
tlement is  deemed  to  have  agreed  to  pay  a 
share  of  the  claimant's  net  economic  loss 
pursuant  to  sectl<Hi  5  of  this  Act  and  any 
dignitary  loss,  based  on  the  comparative  re- 
sponsibility of  all  those  Joined  in  the  settle- 
ment other  than  the  claimant. 

(c)  Persons  who  Join  in  a  settlement  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (b)  of  this  section  shall 
be  bound  by  the  court's  determination. 
made  upon  motion  by  any  such  p>erson,  of 
their  proportionate  shares  of  responsibility 
for  the  claimant's  loss,  unless  such  persons 


agree  to  be  bound  by  determinations  made 
persuant  to  any  voluntary  alternative  dis- 
pute resolution  procedures  established  or 
recognized  under  the  law  of  the  State  in 
which  the  civil  action  for  damages  for  harm 
caused  by  a  product  has  been  brought,  or 
uader  the  rules  of  the  court  In  which  such 
action  Is  maintadned. 

(dMl)  If  any  person  who  is  responsible  for 
causing  the  claimant's  harm  and  who  has 
received  notice  under  subsection  (b)  of  this 
section  refuses  to  contribute  such  person's 
proportionate  share  of  loss  pursuant  to  this 
Act  a  defendant  who  has  entered  into  a  set- 
tlement agreement  pursuant  to  section  1  of 
this  Act  to  pay  such  loss  may  recover  from 
such  person  a  total  amount  equal  to  the 
amount  of  subrogation  recovery  pursuant  to 
this  section  plus  one-half  of  the  amount  of 
such  subrogation  recovery,  in  addition  to 
reasonable  attorney's  fees  and  costs  in- 
curred in  seeking  such  subrogation  recovery. 

(2)  If  an  action  is  brought  under  this  sec- 
tion against  another  person  (other  than  the 
claimant's  employer  or  fellow  employee)  for 
contribution,  reimbursement  or  indemnity 
and  the  action  is  not  a  civil  action  subject  to 
this  Act,  such  action  shall  be  governed  by 
applicable  standards  of  liability  under  State 
or  Federal  law. 

OETINITIONS 

Sec.  6.  (a)  As  used  in  this  Act,  the  term— 

(1)  "claimant"  means  any  person  who 
brings  a  civil  action  pursuant  to  this  Act, 
and  any  person  on  whose  behalf  such  an 
action  is  brought;  if  such  an  action  is 
brought  through  or  on  behalf  of  an  estate, 
the  term  Includes  the  claimant's  decedent, 
or  if  It  is  brought  through  or  on  behalf  of  a 
minor  or  incomptetent,  the  term  includes  the 
claimant's  parent  or  guardian; 

(2)  "dignitary  loss"  means  non-economic 
loss  resulting  from  harm  caused  by  a  prod- 
uct, compensable  under  State  law,  in  an 
amount  not  less  than  $100,000  nor  more 
than  $250,000,  and  consisting  of  pain  and 
suffering  or  mental  anguish  associated  with 

(A)  the  death  of  a  parent,  child  or  spouse; 

(B)  serious  and  permanent  disfigurement; 

(C)  loss  of  a  limb  or  organ;  or  (D)  serious 
and  permanent  impairment  of  a  bodily  func- 
tion; and 

(3)  "net  economic  loss",  in  accordance 
with  subsection  (b)  of  this  section,  in- 
cludes— 

(A)  reasonable  expenses  Incurred  for  rea- 
sonably needed  and  used  medical  and  reha- 
bilitation care  and  services; 

<B)  lost  income  from  work  which  the 
claimant  would  have  performed  if  the  claim- 
ant had  not  suffered  harm,  reduced  by  any 
income  earned  from  substitute  work  actual- 
ly performed  by  the  claimant  or  by  Income 
the  claimant  would  have  earned  in  available 
appropriate  work  which  the  claimant  was 
capable  of  performing  but  unreasonably 
failed  to  undertake; 

<C)  reasonable  expenses  incurred  In  ob- 
taining ordinary  and  necessary  services  in 
lieu  of  those  the  claimant  would  have  per- 
formed, not  for  income,  but  for  the  benefit 
of  the  claimant  or  the  claimant's  immediate 
family.  If  the  claimant  had  not  suffered  the 
harm; 

(D)  lost  earnings  of  a  deceased  person  who 
suffered  fatal  harm  caused  by  a  product 
Which,  if  the  person  had  not  died,  would 
have  been  contributed  to  claimants  who  are 
entitled  to  receive  benefits  by  reason  of 
such  person's  death  under  the  law  of  the 
place  where  the  deceased  person  was  domi- 
ciled; and 

(E)  reasonable  expenses  Incurred  by  the 
claimant  in  preparation  and  submission  of 


an  offer  of  settlement  or  a  response  pursu- 
ant to  section  1  of  this  Act,  or  in  resolving  a 
disputf  involving  the  inclusion  or  exclusion 
of  dignitary  loss  pursuant  to  section  l(dK3) 
of  thi$  Act,  including  a  reasonable  attor- 
ney's fee, 

less  the  total  amount  of  collateral  benefits 
paid  or  payable  to  the  claimant  by  reason  of 
the  same  harm, 

(b)(1)  The  lost  income  taken  into  account 
under  subsection  (a)(2)(B)  of  this  section 
shall  be  reduced  by  the  amount  of  all  Feder- 
al, Staite,  and  local  income  taxes  and  any 
Social  Security  or  other  payroll  taxes  which 
would  be  applicable  to  such  income,  but 
which  would  not  be  applicable  to  compensa- 
tion paid  under  this  Act. 

(2)  Where  harm  occurs  in  circumstances 
that  might  entitle  a  claimant  to  benefits  (in- 
cluding workers'  compensation  benefits) 
which  would  reduce  the  amount  of  the 
claimant's  net  economic  loss  in  accordance 
with  subsection  (a)(2)  of  this  section  and  It 
cannot  reasonably,  within  the  time  provided 
for  payment  under  section  5  of  this  Act  or 
any  reasonable  extension  of  such  time,  be 
determined  whether  or  in  what  amount 
such  benefits  will  be  payable,  the  defendant 
shall  pAace  in  an  interest-t>earing  escrow  ac- 
count that  portion  of  the  economic  loss 
which  the  defendant  reasonably  anticipates 
the  clgimant  will  receive  from  such  other 
sources,  until  the  claimant's  right  to  such 
benefits  and  the  amount  of  such  benefits  fi- 
nally has  been  determined  under  applicable 
law. 

(3)(A)  The  total  amount  of  compensation 
for  economic  loss  paid  or  payable  to  a  claim- 
ant from  any  other  source  shall,  for  pur- 
poses ef  subsection  (a)(2)  of  this  section,  be 
reduced  by  the  amount  of  legal  fees  and 
other  tosts  incurred  by  the  claimant  In  col- 
lecting such  compensation. 

(B)  Attorney's  fees  may  be  on  a  contin- 
gent basis  but,  for  the  purposes  of  subsec- 
tion (a)(2)  of  this  section,  shall  be  calculated 
solely  on  the  basis  of  an  hourly  rate  which 
should  not  exceed  that  which  Is  considered 
acceptable  in  the  community  in  which  the 
attorney  practices,  considering  the  attor- 
ney's qualifications  and  experience  and  the 
complexity  of  the  case. 

(4)  Bxcept  as  otherwise  provided  by  any 
provision  of  Federal  law,  no  program  of 
compensation,  whether  public  or  private, 
the  benefits  of  which  would  be  deducted 
from  a  claimant's  economic  loss  in  order  to 
calculate  net  economic  loss  under  subsection 
(a)(2)  of  this  section,  may  make  payment  of 
benefits  secondary  to  payment  of  net  eco- 
nomic loss  by  a  defendant  under  this  Act.« 


By  Mr.  INOUYE: 
S.  689.  A  bill  to  amend  section 
1861(eK4)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to 
clarify  a  condition  of  participation  ap- 
plicable to  hospitals  uncjer  such  title; 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

SOCIAL  SECimiTY  ACTT  AMi3fDMEl(T 

•  Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  to  amend 
the  Medicare  Act  to  make  certain  that 
the  Health  Care  Financing  Adminis- 
tration's conditions  of  hospital  partici- 
pation will  affect  only  patients  whose 
servioes  are  being  paid  for  by  the  Med- 
icare program. 

It  i£  my  understanding  that  the  ad- 
ministration is  attempting  to  expand 
the  Medicare  authority  to  include  pro- 
grams which  come  under  the  jurisdic- 


tion of  other  Federal  agencies  such  as 
the  Department  of  Defense's  CHAM- 
PUS  Program,  as  well  as  mandating 
the  manner  of  care  for  Individuals  who 
are  covered  under  private  insurance 
companies. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  my  bill  be  Includ- 
ed in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  689 
Be  it  enacted  t>y  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of   the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  1.  CLARIFICATION  OF  HOSPITAL  CONDI- 
■nON  OF  PARTICIPATION  I'NDER  THE 
MEDICARE  PR(H:RAM. 

(a)  In  Geweral.— Section  1861(e)(4)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  (42  U.S.C.  1395x(eK4))  is 
amended  by  inserting  "who  is  entitled  to 
l)enefits  under  this  title"  after  "patient." 

(b)  Effective  Date.— The  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  Ijecome  effec- 
tive on  the  date  of  the  eHactment  of  this 
Act.* 


By  Mr.  BINGAMAN: 
S.  690.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Conmiis- 
sion  on  United  States  Trade  in  the 
1990's;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

COMMISSION  ON  UNITED  STATES  TRADE  IN  THE 
1B90'S 

•  Mr.  BINGAMAN.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  reintroducing  a  bill  to  es- 
tablish a  bipsu-tisan  national  commis- 
sion to  study  and  make  recommenda- 
tions concerning  the  future  of  interna- 
tional trade  and  export  policies  and 
practices  of  the  United  States  in  the 
1990's.  Such  a  commission  is  badly 
needed  to  study  the  various  pieces  of 
our  trade  puzzle  and  to  recommend  so- 
lutions to  these  problems.  This  com- 
mission would  help  shape  a  coherent 
international  trade  and  export  policy 
for  the  future  to  prevent  the  contin- 
ued deterioration  of  U.S.  trade  policy- 
making. 

Since  I  first  introduced  this  bill  3 
years  ago,  our  international  trade 
problem  has  not  improved,  but  wors- 
ened. As  the  recently  released  annual 
report  of  the  Joint  Economic  Commit- 
tee points  out,  "We  are  skating  on  thin 
ice."  In  1986,  the  U.S.  trade  deficit 
reached  a  record  of  $169.7  billion- 
breaking  the  previous  record  of  $148.4 
billion  set  only  the  year  before.  While 
imports  have  continued  to  grow,  ex- 
ports have  stagnated. 

Our  weakening  trade  posture  is  not 
confined  to  heavy  industries.  In  agri- 
culture, our  trade  surplus  has  fallen 
from  $21.2  billion  in  1981  to  a  mere 
$7.3  billion  in  1985.  Even  in  the  areas 
of  services  and  high  technology— areas 
of  America's  supposed  supremacy— our 
trade  balance  has  declined.  For  exam- 
ple, our  trade  balance  in  scientific  in- 
struments went  from  a  surplus  of  $3 
billion  in  1980  to  a  deficit  of  $3.2  bil- 
lion in  1985. 


I  applaud  the  administration's 
recent  moves  to  improve  the  competi- 
tiveness of  American  companies  with  a 
more  realistic  exchange  rate.  However, 
even  with  the  falling  dollar,  our  trade 
future  remains  cloudy.  Foreign  bar- 
riers to  U.S.  products  remain.  Ameri- 
can firms  face  stiff  competition  from 
foreign  firms,  many  of  whom  are  ille- 
gally dumping  their  products  in  this 
country  for  subsidized  prices.  Third 
World  debt  continues  to  hurt  Ameri- 
can exports  by  undercutting  their  abil- 
ity to  buy  our  prcxlucts.  In  addition, 
the  United  States  has  slipped  from 
being  the  world's  largest  creditor 
nation  to  being  the  world's  largest 
debtor  nation.  This  puts  still  more 
pressure  on  our  trading  industries. 

Trade  is  increasingly  important  to 
our  economy.  We  clearly  live  in  a 
global  economy.  The  future  economic 
well-being  of  our  Nation  is  linked  to 
the  ability  of  American  business  to 
compete  successfully  in  the  world 
economy,  and  as  the  above  figures 
show,  we  are  not  doing  too  well. 

These  sustained  record  trade  deficits 
now  seriously  threaten  oiu-  economy. 
They  have  already  cost  millions  of 
U.S.  jobs  and,  if  left  unchecked,  will 
continue  to  plague  many  U.S.  indus- 
tries and  cities.  A  recent  study  reports 
that  between  1981  and  1983.  more 
than  2  million  jobs  are  estimated  to 
have  been  lost  because  of  the  trade 
deficit.  During  this  period,  over  75  per- 
cent of  the  increase  in  manufacturing 
unemployment  can  be  traced  to  the 
trade  deficit. 

One  of  our  major  problems,  in  my 
opinion,  is  the  lack  of  a  coherent 
and  effective  international  economic 
policy.  There  now  exists  a  serious  fail- 
ure on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  work  in  ccK>peration  with 
American  private  enterprise  to  formu- 
late a  coherent  and  effective  interna- 
tional economic  policy  that  promotes 
trading  opportunities  for  U.S.  busi- 
nesses. This  failure  puts  the  Federal 
Government  in  the  position  of  hurting 
rather  than  helping  American  indus- 
try. 

I  believe  there  has  also  been  a  fail- 
ure on  the  part  of  large  segments  of 
American  business  to  seize  trade  op- 
portunities. According  to  one  report, 
only  12  percent  of  the  Nation's  252,000 
manufacturers  market  their  products 
overseas.  Available  information,  how- 
ever, indicates  that  many  more  small 
U.S.  manufacturers  could  begin  to 
export  if  they  had  help.  It  is  estimated 
that  11,000  small  export-capable  firms 
could  be  induced  to  try  to  export  if 
properly  approached  and  assisted,  and 
that  the  value  of  exports  by  such 
firms  could  amount  to  more  than  $4 
billion  a  year. 

I  believe  we  also  must  increase  our 
familiarity  with  foreign  needs  and  cul- 
tures if  we  are  to  compete  successfully. 
As  a  people,  we  are  not  nearly  as  fa- 
miliar with  other  nations  of  the  world 


as  they  are  with  us.  Americans  doing 
business  overseas  are  haoapered  by  a 
lack  of  language  ability,  a  lack  of  un- 
derstanding of  the  economic  sjrstems 
and  business  practices  of  other  coun- 
tries, a  lack  of  familiarity  with  local 
cultures  and  customs,  ignorance  about 
appropriate  marketing  techniques  and 
local  financing  arrangements,  lack  of 
understanding  about  local  economic 
conditions  and  trading  postures  of 
other  countries,  and  on  and  on.  Be- 
cause this  expertise  is  not  as  well  de- 
veloped in  our  private  sector,  the  Gov- 
ernment may  also  be  lacking  a  skilled 
cadre  of  individuals  who  can  give 
advice  or  carry  out  trade  policy.  The 
need  for  such  skills,  experience,  ties, 
and  understanding  in  both  the  public 
and  private  sectors  is  paramount. 

Mr.  President,  as  we  enter  a  new 
roimd  of  multilateral  trade  negotia- 
tions—the Uruguay  Round— we  need 
to  renew  our  efforts  to  formulate  a  co- 
herent and  effective  trade  policy.  For 
this  reason.  I  am  reintroducing  this 
legislation  c^ing  for  the  creation  of  a 
bipartisan  national  commission  to 
study  and  recommend  International 
trade  and  export  policies  and  practices 
for  the  United  States.  The  1  year 
study  is  to  lead  to  recommendations 
for  changes  in  laws  and  regulations  to 
faciliate  the  administration  of  the 
trade  and  export  functions  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  enhance  export 
growth,  remove  trade  barriers,  in- 
crease common  understanding  of 
international  trade  by  businesses,  de- 
velop expertise  about  foreign  business 
practices  and  trade  issues,  and  other 
purposes.  The  commission  would  be 
composed  of  six  members  of  the 
Senate,  six  members  of  the  House,  and 
six  members  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent. 

The  issues  to  be  studied  and  report- 
ed on  include:  existing  barriers  to  ex- 
porting by  American  industries  (legal, 
financial  and  otherwise);  the  needs  of 
American  industry  for  information 
about  and  opportunities  to  enhance 
exporting;  methods  for  improving 
export  incentives  for  U.S.  businesses; 
the  need  for  a  closer  integration  of 
trade  and  international  monetary 
policy;  the  need  to  coordinate  Ameri- 
can trade  policies  and  practices  with 
the  promotion  of  industrial  revitallza- 
tion;  the  need  for  high  quality  data  to 
identify  markets,  new  products,  and 
industries;  the  need  to  direct  Federal 
resources  into  sustained  economic 
growth  and  employment;  the  need  for 
cooperation  among  the  principal  sec- 
tors of  the  economy;  the  impact  of 
State  and  local  governments  on  ex- 
[>orting;  the  organizational  structures 
of  other  industrial  nations:  the  organi- 
zational structures  of  Federal  agen- 
cies; and  the  need  to  promote  institu- 
tional and  noninstitutional  education- 
al activities  that  will  contribute  to  the 
ability  of  U.S.  businesses  to  succeed  in 
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mtrketing  their  goods  and  services 
abroad.  Each  of  these  major  issues 
repreaents  a  key  area  of  our  overall 
UJB.  trade  policy  and  deserves  immedi- 
ate eiMialderatlon. 

The  purpose  of  the  Commission  is  to 
achieve  a  better  national  focus  of  the 
various  trade  problems  that  affect  the 
United  States  at  this  time.  A  major  na- 
tional study  would  also  open  opportu- 
nities to  develop  an  agenda  of  recom- 
mendations which  would  help  the 
President  and  the  Congress  begin  to 
solve  our  trade  problems. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
legislation.  Olven  the  seriousness  of 
our  trade  problems  and  current  trends, 
whl(^  show  lost  Jobs,  rising  deficits, 
and  lost  opportunities,  we  must  focus 
our  collective  national  attention  on 
wiaHtiy  trade  a  national  priority. 
America,  once  the  premier  industrial 
power  of  the  world,  is  losing  its  com- 
petitive edge.  We  must  begin  to  fill  the 
gaps  in  our  knowledge  and  to  follow 
the  best  path  for  expanding  our  ex- 
ports and  recouping  our  position  in 
the  world  markel^Iace. 

As  we  begin  this  process  of  address- 
ing our  trade  problems,  let  us  not 
ignore  the  single  most  important  prob- 
lem—the lack  of  a  coherent  and  co- 
ordinated trade  policy.  The  Commis- 
si(Hi  would  help  shape  such  a  policy 
for  the  future  by  bringing  all  the  indi- 
vidual trade  and  export  issues  into 
focus  and  advancing  recommendations 
for  solutions.* 


By  Mr.  HEINZ  (for  himself.  Mr. 
DxCOHcnn,     Mr.     Roth,     Mr. 
Braolet,  Mr.  Pryor,  and  Mr. 
Lauterberg  ): 
S.J.  Res.  77.  Joint  resolution  to  des- 
ignate October  14.  1987.  as  "WUliam 
Penn  Appreciation  Day":  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

WnjJAH  PKRH  APFRXCIATION  DAY 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  myself  and  Senators  DeConcini, 
Roth,  Prtor,  and  Bradley,  today  I  am 
introducing  a  Joint  resolution  to  desig- 
nate October  14,  1987,  as  William 
Penn  Appreciation  Day. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  year  which  we 
celebrate  the  bicentennial  of  the  U.S. 
Constitution.  I  believe  we  should 
honor  a  man  whose  ideals  were  later 
embraced  by  our  Founding  Fathers  as 
cornerstones  for  the  n.S.  Constitution. 
As  founder  of  Pennsylvania.  William 
Penn  developed  a  State  based  upon  es- 
sential human  freedoms,  the  freedom 
of  speech  and  religion.  In  addition,  he 
campaigned  for  honest  representative 
government,  for  carefully  planned 
cities  including  adequate  housing,  for 
adequate  education  for  all  citizens. 
and  for  far-reaching  judicial  and 
prison  reform. 

In  William  Penn's  view  the  greatest 
challenge  facing  man  was  to  eliminate 
the  monstrous  evil  of  war.  He  worked 
much  of  his  life  advocating  the  peace- 
ful settlement  of  both  local  and  inter- 


national disputes.  Penn  dedicated  him- 
self toward  pursuing  ideals  of  peace 
aod  justice,  ideals  which  hold  as  much 
naeanlng  today  as  they  did  300  years 
ago.  In  this  sense,  William  Penn's  life 
work  has  meaning  not  just  to  those  of 
us  from  Pennsylvania,  but  to  all  Amer- 
icims. 

Mr.  President,  I  introduce  this  joint 
resolution  today  because  on  March  4. 
1681,  Charles  II  granted  Penn  a  char- 
ter for  a  tract  of  land  "bounded  on  the 
east  by  the  Delaware  River,  on  the 
west  limited  by  the  province  of  Mary- 
land, and  to  the  northward  to  extend 
as  far  as  plantable."  King  Charles 
named  this  area  Pennsylvania  in 
honor  of  William  Penn's  father.  Admi- 
ral Penn. 

And  so,  Mr.  President,  I  believe  that 
Congress  should  recognize  the  impor- 
tant achievements  of  this  outstanding 
individual.  Designating  this  day  as 
William  Penn  Appreciation  Day  would 
be  an  expression  of  gratitude  for  a 
man  who  dedicated  his  life  to  the  pur- 
suit of  peace  and  justice.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  join  me  in  support  of 
this  legislation  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  joint  resolution  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
S.J.  Res.  77 

Whereas  William  Penn  founded  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Pennsylvania  in  order  to 
carry  out  an  experiment  based  upon  faith  in 
divine  guidance,  representative  government, 
public  education  without  regard  to  race, 
creed,  sex  or  ability  to  pay.  and  respect  for 
the  civil  liberties  of  all  persons: 

Whereas  William  Penn.  as  a  far-sighted 
reformer,  established  a  judicial  system  in- 
clndlng  public  trials,  trial  by  a  jury  of  peers, 
limitations  on  the  imposition  of  capital  pun- 
ishment, and  the  substitution  of  work- 
houses for  prisons; 

Whereas  William  Penn  worked  to  protect 
rights  concerning  personal  conscience  and 
freedom  of  religion  consistent  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  first  amendment  of  the  Consti- 
tution; 

Whereas  William  Penn  was  conscientious- 
ly opposed  to  war  as  a  means  of  settling 
International  disputes  and  worked  toward 
the  elimination  of  war  by  proF)osing  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  Parliament  of  Nations,  not 
unlike  the  present  day  United  Nations:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
re$entatives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  October  14, 
19B7,  is  designated  as  "William  Penn  Appre- 
ciation Day"  and  the  President  is  author- 
ized and  requested  to  issue  a  proclamation 
calling  upon  the  people  of  the  United  States 
to  observe  the  day  with  appropriate  ceremo- 
nies. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

S.  8 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cranston,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr. 
Ihouye]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  8,  a  bill  to  to  provide  Federal  finan- 
cial assistance  to  facilitate  the  estab- 
lishment of  alliances  bewteen  educa- 


tional agencies  and  the  private  sector 
to  increase  the  use  of  resources  of  the 
private  and  nonprofit  sectors  in  the 
provision  of  elementary  and  secondary 
education,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  39 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Moynihan,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  OoR£]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  t9,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  make  the  ex- 
clusion from  gross  income  of  amounts 
paid  for  employee  educational  assist- 
ance permanent. 

S.  69 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Trible.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Heplin]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  69,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  repeal  the 
basis  recovery  rule  for  pension  plans. 

S.  84 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Johnston,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Shelby]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  84.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Land 
and  Water  Conservation  Fund  Act  of 
1965.  I 

I  S.  85 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Johnston,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
MuRKOwsKil  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  85,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Power- 
plant  and  Industrial  Fuel  Use  Act  of 
1978  to  repeal  the  end  use  constraints 
on  natural  gas.  and  to  amend  the  Nat- 
ural Qas  Policy  Act  of  1978  to  repeal 
the  incremental  pricing  requirements. 

S.  99 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Inouye,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  Boren]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  99,  a  bill  to  allow  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  be  applied 
and  administered  as  if  the  3-year  basis 
recovery  rule  applicable  to  employees' 
annuities  had  not  been  repealed. 

S.  104 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Inouye,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
[Mr.  Hecht],  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  [Mr.  Rockefeller],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Georgia  [Mr.  Nunn],  and  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  [Ms.  Mikul- 
SKi]  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S. 
104.  a  bill  to  recognize  the  organiza- 
tion known  as  the  National  Academies 
of  Practice. 

S.  123 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Inouye,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  Daschle],  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Weicker] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  123,  a 
bill  to  amend  title  XVIII  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  to  provide  that  psycholo- 
gist services  are  covered  under  part  B 
of  Medicare. 

S.  184 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dodd,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
[Mr.  Ieahy]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 


of  S.  184.  a  bill  to  provide  economic  as- 
sistance to  the  Central  American  de- 
mocracies, and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  332 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Wilson,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Metzenbattm],  and  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Boschwitz]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  232,  a  bill  to 
permit  placement  of  a  privately 
fimded  statue  of  Haym  Salomon  in 
the  Capitol  Building  or  on  the  Capitol 
Grounds  and  to  erect  a  privately 
funded  monimient  to  Haym  Salomon 
on  Federal  land  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

S.  370 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Humphrey,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  Deconcini]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  270,  a  bill  to  provide  a 
transition  period  for  the  full  imple- 
mentation of  the  nonrecurring  adop- 
tion expenses  reimbursement  pro- 
gram. 

S.  371 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Humphrey,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  Deconcini]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  271,  a  bill  to  amend  sec- 
tion 1001  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act  to  permit  family  planning  projects 
to  offer  adoption  services. 

S.  308 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cochran,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  Ford]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  308,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1949  to  provide  certain  ag- 
ricultural program  adjustments  for 
soybeans,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  322 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Sarbanes,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Washington 
[Mr.  Adams]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  322,  a  bill  to  authorize  the  Alpha 
Phi  Alpha  Fraternity  to  establish  a 
memorial  to  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.. 
in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

S.  338 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Exon,  his 
name  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
338.  a  bill  to  allow  homeowners  to 
deduct  the  full  amount  of  prepaid  in- 
terest paid  in  connection  with  the  refi- 
nancing of  their  principal  residence 
for  the  taxable  year  in  which  paid. 

S.  383 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Quayle,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
[Mr.  Wallop],  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska [Mr.  Zorinsky],  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  [Mrs.  Kassebaum],  and 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Helms]  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S. 
383.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Bilingual  Edu- 
cation Act  to  make  Federal  financial 
assistance  available  for  children  of 
limited  English  proficiency  without 
mandating  a  specific  method  of  in- 
struction, to  encourage  innovation  at 
the  State  and  local  level  through 
greater   administrative   flexibility,   to 


improve   program   operations   at    the 
Federal  level,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  403 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Evans,  name 
of  the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Quayle]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  402,  a  bill  to  provide  that  during  a 
2-year  period  each  item  of  any  joint 
resolution  making  continuing  appro- 
priations that  is  agreed  to  by  both 
Houses  of  the  Congress  in  the  same 
form  shall  be  enrolled  as  a  separate 
joint  resolution  for  presentation  to  the 
President. 

S.  429 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Durenberger. 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Specter]  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  429,  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1986  to  delay 
for  2  years  the  exception  for  certain 
technical  personnel  from  certain  rules 
for  determining  whether  an  individual 
is  an  employee  or  independent  con- 
traictor  for  employment  tax  purposes. 

S.  471 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bingaman,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  Kennedy]  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  471,  a  bill  to  amend 
title  10.  United  States  Code,  to  revise 
the  method  for  pricing  tobacco  prod- 
ucts for  sale  in  commissaries,  ex- 
changes, and  ships'  stores,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

S.  472 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cranston,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
[Mr.  Stafford]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  472,  a  bill  to  provide  for  a 
mutual,  simultaneous,  and  verifiable 
moratorium  on  the  testing  of  nuclear 
warheads. 

S.  508 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Levin,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  Durenberger]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  508.  a  bill  to  amend  title 
5,  United  States  Code,  to  strengthen 
the  protections  available  to  Federal 
employees  against  prohibited  person- 
nel practices,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  515 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dohenici.  his 
name  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
515,  a  bill  to  provide  equitable  treat- 
ment under  the  highly  erodible  land 
conservation  provisions  of  the  Food 
Security  Act  of  1985  to  farmers  who 
produced  alfalfa  and  other  multiyear 
grasses  and  legumes  in  a  rotation  prac- 
tice during  each  of  the  years  1981 
through  1985. 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Zorinsky.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  LuGAR]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  515,  supra. 

S.  523 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Helms,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire [Mr.  Humphrey]  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  523,  a  bill  to  amend 
title  39,  United  States  Code,  to  extend 
to  certain  officers  and  employees  of 


the  Postal  Service  the  same  procedur- 
al and  appeal  rights  with  respect  to 
certain  adverse  personnel  actions  as 
are  afforded  to  Federal  employees 
under  title  5,  United  States  Code. 

S.  634 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Heinz,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr. 
Inouye]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  524,  a  bill  to  provide  financing  for 
adjustment  to  international  competi- 
tion, to  provide  additional  weeks  of 
unemployment  compensation  for  indi- 
viduals participating  in  a  job  training 
program  for  dislocated  workers;  and  to 
strengthen  the  Job  Training  Program 
for  dislocated  workers  under  title  III 
of  the  Job  Training  Partnership  Act. 

S.  531 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dodd,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  Trible]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  531,  a  bill  to  repeal  the  sunset 
provisions  in  FHA  and  related  laws 

S.  538 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Metzenbaum, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan [Mr.  RiEGLE],  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  [Mr.  Inouye],  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Proxmire],  and 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
Gore]  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S. 
538.  a  bill  to  implement  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Secretary  of 
Labor's  Task  Force  on  Economic  Ad- 
justment and  Worker  Dislocation,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

S.  550 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kerry,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton [Mr.  Adams],  the  Senator  from  Il- 
linois [Mr.  Simon],  and  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  [Mr.  Wirth]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  550,  a  bill  to 
promote  safety  by  amending  chapter  4 
of  title  23,  United  States  Code,  to  pro- 
vide for  a  uniform  system  for  handi- 
capped parking. 

S.  553 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Rockefeller, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  Pressler]  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  553,  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Veterans'  Job  Training  Act  to 
extend  and  improve  the  program 
under  that  Act. 

S.  592 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Hatch]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
592,  a  bill  to  provide  for  Medicare  cat- 
astrophic illness  coverage,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

S.  64  2 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Trible,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Proxmire]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  642,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Nuclear  Waste  Policy  Act  of  1982  to 
remove  the  requirement  of  a  second 
repository  for  the  disposal  of  high- 
level  radioactive  waste  and  spent  nu- 
clear fuel,  and  for  other  purposes. 
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m  JoiMT  moLirnoii  s 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dolc  the 
nuBoe  of  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
Snon]  vai  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  3.  a  Joint  reso- 
lution proposinc  an  amendment  to  the 
Oonstltutlon  relatlns  to  a  Federal 
budtet  and  tax  limitation. 


t  toon  UMLtrnoH  1 4 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hklms.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
IMr.  Boasir],  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  Sncmre],  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tatky  [Mr.  Pom],  and  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  Nxnnr]  were  added 
as  eosponson  of  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 14.  a  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  third  we^  of  June  of  each  year  as 
"National     Dairy     Goat     Awareness 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  D'Amato.  his 
name  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  14.  supra. 
amATS  jonrr  nsoLunos  i  s 

At  the  request  of  BCr.  Prbssler,  the 
names  of  the  Soiator  from  Nebraska 
[Mr.  Ezoif],  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  Daschi.e1,  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Wkickcr].  and 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Lugar] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  IS,  a  Joint  resolution 
designating  the  month  of  November 
1987  as  "National  Alzheimer's  Disease 
Mmth." 

SEMATX  jonrr  ■EsoLunoif  i » 

At  the  request  of  B<r.  Warner,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Nebraslca 
[Mr.  ZoHiHSKTl,  the  Senator  from  Col- 
orado [Mr.  WntTBl.  the  Senator  from 
Onmecticut  [Mr.  Wcickxr].  the  Sena- 
tor from  Utah  [Mr.  Hatch],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon  [Mr.  Packwood],  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Breaux], 
and  the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Gsabam]  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  19,  a  joint  res- 
olution to  designate  March  20,  1987  as 
"National  Energy  Education  Day." 
SKMATB  jourr  RssoLunoii  ai 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Rollings,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Shslbt]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  21,  a 
Joint  resolution  pnvosing  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  contributions 
and  expenditures  intended  to  affect 
cmgressional,  and  Presidential  elec- 
tions. 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Rollings,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  Chare]  was  withdrawn  as 
a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 21.  supra. 

snATS  jonrr  rzsolutiom  36 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  D'Amato,  his 
name  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  26.  a  joint  res- 
olution to  authorize  and  request  the 
President  to  call  a  White  House  Con- 
ference on  library  and  Information 
Services  to  be  held  not  later  than 
1989,  and  for  other  purposes. 


SKNATB  JOINT  RESOLUTIOM  21 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
[itr.  Inouye],  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin [Mr.  Kasten],  the  Senator 
fr«m  Hawaii  [Mr.  Matsunaga],  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  [B4r.  Nunn],  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Do- 
MgNici],  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  Durenberger],  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  [Mr.  Exon],  the  Senator 
from  Utah  [Mr.  Garn],  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Grassley],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Nebraslu  [Mr.  Zorinsky], 
the  Senator  from  Washington  [Mr. 
AaAMs],  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  Boren],  the  Senator  from  New 
Jefsey  [Mr.  Bradley  ],  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Chafee],  the 
Smator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Nick- 
LE$],  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
[Mr.  Daschle],  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona [Mr.  DeConcini],  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Rollings], 
the  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr.  Mitch- 
ell], the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
Phyor],  the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr. 
Rud],  the  Senator  from  North  Caroli- 
na [Mr.  Santoro],  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  Shelby],  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Stennis],  the 
Soiator  from  Kansas  [Mrs.  Kasse- 
BAtTM],  the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Chiles],  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Glenn],  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  Ford],  and  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  [Mr.  Pressler]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  28,  a  joint  resolution  desig- 
nating "American  Physiologists 
Week." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  43 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cranston,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  Chatee]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  43, 
a  Joint  resolution  designating  April  24, 
1987  as  "National  Day  of  Remem- 
brance for  the  Victims  of  the  Armeni- 
an Genocide." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  SI 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Zorinsky,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
MEtzenbaum]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sat  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  51,  a 
joint  resolution  to  designate  the 
period  commencing  on  July  27,  1987, 
and  ending  on  August  2,  1987,  as  "Na- 
tional Czech  American  Heritage 
Week." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  66 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Burdick,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  California 
[Mr.  Cranston],  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  Rollings],  and 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Lugar] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  66,  a  joint  resolution 
to  designate  the  week  of  November  22 
through  November  28,  1987,  as  "Na- 
tional Family  Week." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  70 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Trible,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 


shire [Mr.  Rudman]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsof  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  70, 
a  joint  resolution  commemorating  the 
40th  aimiversary  of  the  Marshall  Plan. 

SniATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  73 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Gore,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
[Mr.  SaRBANEs]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  72,  a 
joint  resolution  to  designate  the  week 
of  October  11,  1987,  through  October 
17,  1987,  as  "National  Job  Skills 
Week.' 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  74 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kennedy,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  OocHRAN],  and  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Proxmire]  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 74,  a  joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  month  of  May  1987  as  "National 
Cancer  Institute  Month." 

SSNATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  8 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Byrd,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts Q^r.  Kennedy]  was  added  as  a 
cospoisor  of  Senate  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution 8,  a  concurrent  resolution  relat- 
ing to  the  current  human  rights  poli- 
cies of  the  Soviet  Union. 

SEltATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  13 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kerry,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  DeConcini].  the  Senator  from 
West  Tirginia  [Mr.  Rockefeller],  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodo], 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Levin],  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr. 
MatsitKaga],  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington [Mr.  Adams],  and  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Inouye]  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  13,  a  concurrent  resolution 
to  express  the  sense  of  Congress  re- 
garding efficient  and  compassionate 
management  of  the  Social  Security 
Disability  Insurance  [SSDI]  Program. 

SOIATE  concurrent  RESOLUTION  14 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DeConcini, 
the  naines  of  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan [ifr.  Riegle],  and  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Specter]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Concur- 
rent Resolution  14,  a  concurrent  reso- 
lution expressing  the  sense  of  Con- 
gress concerning  support  for  the  evo- 
lution to  full  democracy  in  the  Repub- 
lic of  Korea. 

sat  ate  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  1 7 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cranston,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
[Mr.  Sarbanes],  and  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  [Ms.  MiKxn.sKi]  were  added 
as  coslponsors  of  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  17,  a  concurrent  resolution 
regarding  the  promotion  of  democracy 
and  security  in  the  Republic  of  Korea, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

sa«ATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  30 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Gore,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
[Mr.  Exon],  and  the  Senator  from 
South   Dakota   [Mr.   Pressler]    were 


added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Concur- 
rent Resolution  20,  a  concurrent  reso- 
lution to  express  the  sense  of  Congress 
that  funding  for  the  vocational  educa- 
tion program  should  not  be  eliminat- 
ed. 

SENATE  CONCUHRKNT  RESOLUTION  3 1 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hetlin,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Shelby]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution 
21,  a  concurrent  resolution  expressing 
the  sense  of  Congress  in  opposition  to 
the  proposal  by  the  European  Commu- 
nity for  the  establishment  of  a  tax  on 
vegetable  and  marine  fats  and  oils  and 
urging  the  President  to  take  strong 
and  immediate  countermeasures 
should  such  a  tax  be  implemented  to 
the  detriment  of  United  States  exports 
of  oilseeds  and  products  and  inconsist- 
ently with  the  European  Community's 
obligations  under  the  General  Agree- 
ment on  Tariffs  and  Trade. 

SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  36 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dodd,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Simon],  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  Pell],  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  [Mr.  Stajtord],  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kennedy], 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Dole], 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Nunn], 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Lugar], 
the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Moynihan],  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut [Mr.  Weicker],  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Pryor],  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Thur- 
mond], the  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Riegle],  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Domenici],  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Matsunaga],  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Bump- 
ers], the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Bradley],  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  [Mr.  Rockefeller],  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Bingaman], 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  [Ms.  Mi- 
KULSKi],  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Graham],  the  Senator  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Adams],  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Sanford], 
and  the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Chiles]  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  26,  a 
concurrent  resolution  to  express  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  that  a  coopera- 
tive effort  to  improve  the  foreign  lan- 
guage and  international  awareness  of 
the  American  people  will  help  the 
United  States  compete  economically. 

senate  resolution  93 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  Lautenberg, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee [Mr.  Gore],  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Fowler],  the  Senator 
from  Washington  [Mr.  Adams],  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  [Ms.  Mikul- 
ski],  and  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Conrad]  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  Senate  Resolution  93,  a 
resolution  expressing  the  sense  of  the 


Senate   regarding   future   funding   of 
Amtrak. 

SENATE  resolution  101 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cochran,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr. 
Inouye]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Resolution  101,  a  resolution  to 
express  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that 
the  President  should  appoint  a  Com- 
mission to  study  the  Federal  budget 
process. 

senate  resolution  1 59 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Heinz,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
Stevens]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Resolution  159,  a  resolution 
commending  the  purpose  and  organiz- 
ers of  the  art  exhibit,  "An  American 
Vision:  Three  Generations  of  Wyeth 
Art,"  scheduled  to  open  in  the  Soviet 
Union  in  March  of  1987. 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TION 27-EXPRESSING  THE 
SENSE  OF  THE  SENATE  THAT 
THE  U.S.  DEPARTMENT  OF 
COMMERCE  AND  SPECLAL 
TRADE  REPRESENTATIVE 

SHOULD  INITIATE  INVESTIGA- 
TIONS OF  CANADIAN  AGRICUL- 
TURAL SUBSIDIES 

Mr.  DURENBERGER  submitted  the 
following  concurrent  resolution;  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance: 

S.  Con.  Res.  27 

Whereas  the  United  States  and  Canada 
are  signatories  to  the  Agreement  on  Inter- 
pretation and  Application  of  Articles  VI. 
XVI.  and  XXIII  of  the  General  Agreement 
on  Tariffs  and  Trade  ("Subsidies  Code"); 

Whereas  the  Subsidies  Code  provides  that 
a  countervailing  duty  cannot  be  imposed 
unless  (1)  there  is  injury  within  the  mean- 
ing of  Article  VI  of  the  General  Agreement 
as  interpreted  by  the  Code  and  (2)  a  causal 
link  is  established  between  the  allegedly 
subsidized  imports  and  the  alleged  injury; 

Whereas  global  production  and  stagnant 
demand  has  led  to  a  major  oversupply  of 
com  and  a  depressing  of  worldwide  prices 
for  com; 

Whereas  the  oversupply  of  com  cannot  be 
attributed  to  the  actions  of  the  United 
States  which  has  since  1982  imposed  major 
acreage  reductions  in  an  effort  to  control 
production; 

Whereas  between  1982  and  1985.  the 
United  States,  idled  44  million  suires  of  com 
acreage  which  would  have  produced  110  mil- 
lion tons  of  com; 

Whereas  between  1982  and  1985,  the 
United  States,  while  acting  to  limit  its  pro- 
duction has  witnessed  a  decline  In  com  ex- 
ports of  30  million  tons  or  nearly  50  percent; 

Whereas  U.S.  exports  of  com  to  Canada 
peaked  in  1980-81.  when  U.S.  com  exports 
to  Canada  totalled  1,363,500  tons  and  ac- 
counted for  22.5  percent  of  the  Canadian 
market; 

Whereas  U.S.  exports  of  com  to  Canada 
have  been  declining  sharply  since  1981.  fall- 
ing to  822.200  tons  In  1982-83.  then  declin- 
ing to  225,900  tons  in  1983-84  and  300,000 
tons  in  1985-86; 

Whereas  the  share  of  the  Canadian  com 
market  held  by  the  United  States  has  been 
steadily  declining  from  22.5  percent  In  1980- 


81  to  11.22  percent  in  1982-83.  3.94  percent 
in  1983-84.  and  4.42  percent  in  1985-86; 

Whereas  Canadian  com  industry  produc- 
tion has  steadily  expanded  from  5,753,200 
tons  in  1980-81  to  7.393.400  tons  In  1085-86; 

Whereas  Canadian  com  export*  rose  from 
180.300  tons  in  1976-77  to  a  i>eak  of 
1.134.000  tons  In  1981-S2,  then  dipped 
slightly  before  reaching  650,000  tons  In 
1985-86; 

Whereas  there  is  no  causal  link  between 
imports  of  com  from  the  United  States  and 
Injury  to  the  Canadian  com  Industry; 

Whereas  the  Canadian  Department  of  Na- 
tional Revenue  has  ruled  that  the  Canadian 
com  industry  has  been  Injured  by  American 
agricultural  programs  and  has  approved  a 
tariff  of  84.9  cents  per  bushel  on  American 
exports  of  com  to  Canada: 

Whereas  the  decision  of  the  Canadian  De- 
partment of  National  Revenue  appears  to  be 
arbitrary,  capricious  and  an  abuse  of  discre- 
tion: Now,  therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  by  the  Senate  with  the  House  of 
Representatives  concurring.  That  it  is  the 
sense  of  Congress  that — 

( 1 )  The  President  should  direct  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  to  initiate  a  Countervail- 
ing Duty  Investigation  under  Section  701  of 
the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  of  subsidised  agricul- 
ture imports  from  Canada  which  benefit 
from  Canadian  price  support  programs; 
and/or 

(2)  the  President  should  direct  the  United 
States  Trade  Representative  to  Immediately 
initiate  an  investigation  under  Section  301 
of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974  to  determine 
whether  agriculture  programs  operated  by 
the  Canadian  federal  and  provincial  govern- 
ments constitute  an  unfair  and  unjustifiable 
trade  practice. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  will 
transmit  copies  of  this  resolution  to  the 
President,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce,  the  Secretary  of 
Treasury,  the  United  States  Trade  Repre- 
sentative, and  the  Canadian  Ambassador  to 
the  United  States. 

•  Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  am  introducing  a  concurrent 
resolution  expressing  the  sense  of  the 
Congress  that  the  President  direct  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  and  the 
United  States  Trade  Representative  to 
immediately  commence  investigations 
of  Canadian  agricultural  price  support 
and  subsidy  programs. 

Earlier  today,  the  Canadian  Depart- 
ment of  National  Revenue  issued  a 
final  decision  finding  that  the  Canadi- 
an com  industry  has  been  injured  by 
alleged  subsidies  to  American  com 
growers.  As  a  result  of  this  decision, 
the  Canadians  wUl  impose  a  tariff  of 
84.9  cents  per  bushel  on  American  ex- 
ports of  com  to  Canada. 

Mr.  President,  the  decision  of  the 
Canadian  Department  of  National 
Revenue  can  only  be  classified  as  arbi- 
trary and  capricious.  If  there  is  one 
sector  of  oiu-  economy  that  has  been 
devastated  by  unfair  foreign  govern- 
ment subsidies,  it  is  the  American 
farmer. 

Unfair  foreign  government  subsidies 
have  in  recent  years  led  to  global  over- 
production and  a  depressing  of  world- 
wide prices  for  com.  It  is  absurd  to 
suggest  that  American  farm  programs 
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have  contributed  to  this  worldwide 
ovenupply  and  have  damaged  Canadi- 
an com  growers. 

Since  1982  the  United  SUtes  has  im- 
posed niAK>r  acreage  reductions  in  an 
effort  to  omitrol  production.  In  the 
last  4  years,  we  have  idled  44  million 
acres  of  com  acreage  which  would 
have  produced  110  million  tons  of 
com: 

And  in  the  past  4  years,  U.S.  exports 
of  com  have  declined  by  30  million 
tons  or  nearly  SO  percent. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  simply  absurd  to 
claim,  as  the  Canadians  do,  that  Amer- 
ican farm  programs  have  injured  Ca- 
nadian com  growers.  Com  exports  to 
Oumda  peaked  in  1980-«1  at  1,363,500 
tons  and  have  precipitously  declined 
since  then.  For  the  period  1985-86,  we 
barely  exported  300.000  tons  to 
CantLi*ii 

And  while  the  volume  of  our  exports 
to  Canada  have  declined,  our  share  of 
the  Canadian  market  has  been  drasti- 
cally cut.  In  1980-81.  Americans  held 
23JS  percent  of  the  Canadian  market. 
For  the  period  1985-86,  we  held  barely 
4.42  percent  of  the  market. 

During  the  same  time,  Canadian 
com  exports  have  grown  and  Canadi- 
an com  industry  production  has  stead- 
ily expanded. 

The  problem  facing  Canadian  com 
farmers  is  the  same  problem  facing 
American  com  farmers:  worldwide 
overproduction,  weak  global  demand, 
and  worldwide  price  declines.  Imports 
from  the  United  States  are  not  the 
problem. 

Mr.  President,  Canadian  farmers 
enjoy  the  benefit  of  a  variety  of  price 
support  programs.  Some  of  these  are 
comparable  to  American  farm  pro- 
grams; others  are  different.  If  the  Ca- 
nadians believe  that  our  farm  pro- 
grams are  unfair  subsidies,  it  seems 
appropriate  for  the  United  States  to 
investigate  Canadian  practices  to  de- 
termine how  their  programs  have  im- 
pacted our  farmers.* 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  160— DI- 
RECTING  THE  APPEARANCE 
OP  THE  SENATE  LEGAL  COUN- 
SEL 

Mr.  BRYD  submitted  the  following 
resolution;  which  was  considered  and 
agreed  to: 

&RKS.  160 

Whereas.  In  the  case  of  NorOi  v.  WaUti,  et 
oL.  Civil  Action  No.  87-457,  and  Deaver  v. 
Seymour,  Civil  Action  No.  87-477.  pending  in 
the  United  SUtes  District  Court  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  the  constitutionality  of 
Title  VI  of  the  Ethics  in  Government  Act  of 
1978.  as  amended,  28  n.S.C.  SS  591-598. 
which  provides  for  the  appointment,  duties, 
and  removal  of  independent  counsels,  has 
been  placed  in  issue; 

Whereas,  pursuant  to  sections  703(c). 
706(a),  and  713(a)  of  the  Ethics  in  Oovem- 
ment  Act  of  1978,  2  n.S.C.  SS  288b(c). 
288e<a),  and  288I(aX1982),  the  Senate  may 
direct  its  Counsel  to  appear  as  amicus  curiae 
in  the  name  of  the  Senate  in  any  legal 


action  in  which  the  powers  and  responsibil- 
ities of  Congress  under  the  Constitution  are 
placed  in  Issue:  Now,  therefore  be  it 

Jtesolved,  That  the  Senate  Legal  Counsel 
Is  directed  to  appear  as  amicus  curiae  in  the 
name  of  the  Senate  in  North  v.  Walsh,  el  oL 
and  Deatjer  v.  Seymour  in  support  of  the 
constitutionality  of  Title  VI  of  the  Ethics  in 
ODvemment  Act  of  1978,  as  amended,  28 
U.S.C.  a  591-598. 
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SENATE  RESOLUTION  161— AU- 
THORIZING REPRESENTATION 
BY  THE  SENATE  LEGAL  COUN- 
SEL 

Mr.  BYRD  submitted  the  following 
resolution;  which  was  considered  and 
agreed  to: 

S.  Res.  161 

Whereas,  in  the  case  of  United  Slates  v. 
TTfrronce  A.  Rumsey,  el  aL,  Oim.  No.  M- 
9505-86:  et  al.,  pending  in  the  Superior 
Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  de- 
fendants have  obtained  subpoenas  for  the 
testimony  of  Senator  Dole  and  for  the  testi- 
mony of  and  production  of  documents  by 
his  Executive  Assistant,  Betty  Meyer; 

Whereas,  pursuant  to  sections  703(a)  and 
704(a)(2)  of  the  Ethics  in  Government  Act 
of  1978,  2  U.S.C.  §288b(a)  and 
2a8c(aK2)(1982),  the  Senate  may  direct  its 
counsel  to  represent  Members  of  the  Senate 
with  respect  to  subpoenas  issued  to  them  in 
their  official  capacity; 

Whereas,  by  the  privileges  of  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  and  Rule  XI  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  no  evidence 
under  the  control  or  in  the  possession  of  the 
Senate  c&n,  by  the  judicial  process,  be  taken 
from  such  control  or  possession  but  by  per- 
mission of  the  Senate: 

Whereas,  when  it  appears  that  documents, 
papers  and  records  of  the  Senate  may  be 
needful  for  use  in  any  court  for  the  promo- 
tion of  justice,  the  Senate  will  talce  such 
action  as  will  promote  the  ends  of  justice 
consistent  with  the  privileges  and  rights  of 
the  Senate:  Now,  therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  Legal  Counsel 
is  directed  to  represent  Senator  Dole  in  the 
caee  of  United  States  v.  Terrence  A.  Rumsey, 
etal. 

Bbc.  2.  That  Betty  Meyer,  is  authorized  to 
produce  any  documents,  or  portions  thereof, 
in  the  case  of  United  Stales  v.  Terrence  A. 
Rumsey,  et  aL,  which  pertains  to  the  de- 
fendants and  are  determined  to  be  both  rel- 
evant and  not  privileged. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  162— RE- 
LATING TO  TAX  INFORMATION 
DISCLOSURES 

Mr.  METZENBAUM  (for  himself. 
Mr.  INOUYE,  and  Mr.  Ruduan)  submit- 
ted the  following  resolution;  which,  by 
unanimous  consent,  was  ordered  held 
at  the  desk  until  the  close  of  business 
on  March  13,  1987: 

S.  Res.  162 

Resolved,  That,  pursuant  to  sections 
6103(f)(3)  and  6104(a)(2)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986,  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
vestigating the  subjects  set  forth  in  Senate 
Resolution  23  and  since  information  neces- 
sary for  this  investigation  cannot  reason- 
ably be  obtained  from  any  other  source,  the 
Select  Committee  on  Secret  Military  Assist- 
ance to  Iran  and  the  Nicaraguan  Opposition 
shall  be  specially  authorized  to  inspect  and 


receive  for  the  tax  years  1980-1987  any  tax 
return,  return  information,  or  other  tax-re- 
lated material,  held  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  related  to  the  National  Endow- 
ment for  the  Preservation  of  Liberty;  the 
American  Conservative  Trust:  the  National 
Defence  Council:  the  Institute  for  Democra- 
cy, Education  and  Assistance:  the  Institute 
for  North-South  Issues;  the  International 
Youth  Ck)mmittee;  the  Gulf  and  Caribbean 
Foundation;  the  Nicaraguan  Freedom  Fund; 
and  any  officers  of  such  organizations.  As 
specified  by  section  6103(f)(3)  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1986,  such  materials 
and  Information  shall  be  furnished  in  closed 
executive  session. 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED 


PRODUCT  LIABILITY  REFORM 
ACT 


KASTEN  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  34 

(Or<iered  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Transpor- 
tationd 

Mr.  KASTEN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
iNonvK,  Mr.  Danforth,  Mr.  Rockefel- 
ler, Mrs.  Kassebaum,  and  Mr.  Pres- 
SLER)  submitted  an  amendment  in- 
tended to  be  proposed  by  them  to  the 
bill  (S.  666)  to  regulate  interestate 
commerce  by  providing  a  uniform 
product  liability  law,  and  for  other 
purposes:  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  title  III.  insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

COUNSEL'S  LIABILITY  FOR  EXCESSIVE  COSTS 

Sec.  )09.  (a)  In  the  case  of  any  civil  action 
subject  to  this  title,  any  attorney  or  other 
person  who  is  admitted  to  conduct  cases  in 
any  court  of  the  State  in  which  such  civil 
action  is  pending  and  whose  conduct  in  the 
course  of  such  action  is  calculated  to  delay 
resolution  of  the  action,  or  who  is  deter- 
mined by  the  court  (after  consideration  of 
the  circumstances)  not  to  be  in  good  faith, 
shall  be  subject  to  pecuniary  sanctions  to  be 
imposed  by  the  court.  Any  such  sanction 
shall  be  equal  to  an  amount  not  less  than 
the  total  amount  of  court  costs,  fees,  and 
expenses  (including  attorney's  fees)  reason- 
ably attributable  to  the  conduct. 

(b)(1)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law,  if  the  court  finds  that  an  attor- 
ney representing  either  a  claimant  or  a  de- 
fendant in  a  civil  action  subject  to  this  title 
acted  in  the  manner  prescribed  in  para- 
graph C2)  of  this  subsection,  such  attorney 
shall  be  liable  for  costs,  fees,  and  expenses, 
including  attorney's  fees  reasonably  In- 
curred to  respond  to,  proceed  with,  or  resist 
such  action. 

(2)  Any  such  attorney  shall  be  liable  as 
specified  in  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection 
if  the  court  finds  that  such  attorney  com- 
menced a  civil  action  subject  to  this  title  or 
maintained  a  defense  in  such  an  action 
without  a  good  faith  belief  by  such  attorney 
that  there  was  a  reasonable  basis  in  law  and 
in  fact  for  the  recovery  of  the  damages  (in- 
cluding punitive  damages,  if  pleaded)  or  for 
such  defense. 

(3)  Ttie  provisions  of  paragraph  (1)  of  this 
subsection  shall  not  apply  if  a  claim  for  pu- 


nitive damages  is  withdrawn  at  least  thirty 
days  prior  to  the  commencement  of  trial. 

(c)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued to  subject  an  attorney  to  sanctions 
for  pursuing  a  novel  but  credible  theory  of 
law  or  defense. 

POROM  NGN  COirVENIENS 

Sec.  310.  Any  court  in  which  an  action 
subject  to  this  title  is  commenced  shall  de- 
cline to  exercise  jurisdiction  over  such 
action  if  the  court  determines  that  the  con- 
venience of  the  parties  and  the  interests  of 
justice  dictate  that  the  action  should  pro- 
ceed in  another  State  or  foreign  jurisdiction 
or  that  the  plaintiff  has  taken  up  residence 
in  the  State  in  which  the  court  is  located 
principally  for  the  purpose  of  invoking  the 
jurisdiction  of  such  court  with  respect  to 
such  action.  In  any  such  action  maintained 
by  a  citizen  of  a  foreign  jurisdiction  which 
arises  out  of  a  transaction  which  occurred  in 
a  foreign  jurisdiction,  there  is  created  a  pre- 
sumption, rebuttable  by  clear  and  convinc- 
ing evidence,  that  the  action  should  proceed 
in  a  foreign  jurisdiction. 

ADMISSIBLE  EVIDENCE 

Sec.  311.  (aKl)  All  relevant  evidence  is  ad- 
missible in  any  civil  action  brought  pursu- 
ant to  this  Act.  except  as  otherwise  provided 
by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
Act  of  Congress,  or  any  other  rule  pre- 
scribed by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  pursuant  to  statutory  authority,  or, 
with  respect  to  any  action  based  on  section 
1332  of  title  28.  United  States  Code,  by  the 
Federal  Rules  of  Evidence.  Evidence  which 
is  not  relevant  is  not  admissible  in  any  such 
action. 

(2)  Evidence  which  is  relevant  may  be  ex- 
cluded in  any  civil  action  brought  pursuant 
to  thU  Act  if — 

(A)  its  probative  value  is  substantially  out- 
weighed by  the  danger  of  unfair  prejudice, 
confusion  of  the  issue,  or  misleading  the 
jury,  or  by  considerations  of  undue  delay, 
waste  of  time,  or  needless  presentation  of 
cumulative  evidence; 

(B)  such  evidence  is  inadmissible  hearsay 
under  applicable  State  law;  or 

(C)  the  privilege  of  a  witness,  person,  gov- 
ernment, or  State  under  applicable  State 
law  provides  for  the  exclusion  of  such  evi- 
dence. 

(3)  As  used  in  this  subsection,  the  term 
"relevant  evidence"  means  evidence  having 
any  tendency  to  make  the  existence  of  any 
fact  that  is  of  consequence  to  the  determi- 
nation of  the  action  more  probable  or  less 
probable  than  it  would  be  without  such  evi- 
dence. 

(b)  E^vidence  of  measures  taken  after  an 
event,  which  if  taken  previously  would  have 
made  the  event  less  likely  to  occur,  is  not 
admissible  to  prove  liability  in  any  action 
subject  to  this  title,  in  comiection  with  the 
event.  This  section  does  not  require  the  ex- 
clusion of  evidence  of  subsequent  measures 
when  offered  for  another  purpose,  such  as 
proving  ownership,  control,  of  feasibility  of 
precautionary  measures,  if  controverted,  or 
impeachment. 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  that  I  offer,  with  Senators 
Inouye,  Danforth.  Rockefeller, 
Kassebaum,  and  Pressler,  as  cospon- 
sors,  contains  other  provisions  which 
were  a  part  of  last  year's  Kasten  pro- 
posal relating  to  adimissible  evidence, 
the  proper  forum  for  product  cases, 
and  the  liability  of  counsel  for  either 
side  where  their  conduct  is  undertaken 
for  delay  or  in  bad  faith.  Again  on  this 


latter  point  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion is  in  agreement  that  tort  cases 
should  proceed  along  a  "fast  track" 
with  sanctions  imposed  for  delaying 
motions  and  frivolous  claims  and  de- 
fenses. 


KASTEN  (AND  LUGAR) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  35 

(Ordered  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Transpor- 
tation.) 

Mr.  KASTEN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
LuGAR)  submitted  an  amendment  in- 
tended to  be  proposed  by  them  to  the 
bill  S.  666,  supra:  as  follows: 

Insert  the  following  immediately  after  sec- 
tion_^i)l: 

UNIFORM  STANDARDS  OF  MANUFACTURER 
LIABILITY 

Sec.  301A.  In  addition  to  any  other  appli- 
cable defense,  limitation,  or  rule  of  law,  a 
manufacturer  shall  not  be  liable  for  harm 
which  was  caused  by— 

(1)  an  unreasonable  or  unforeseeable  use 
or  alteration  of  a  product,  including  any  use 
or  alteration  of  the  product  which  the  man- 
ufacturer specifically  prohibited,  or  warned 
or  instructed  against; 

(2)  a  defect  or  danger  which  would  have 
been  apparent  to  a  reasonable  person  or 
that  was  an  Inherent  characteristic  of  the 
product  that  would  be  known  to  the  person 
who  ordinarily  uses  of  consums  the  product 
with  the  ordinary  knowledge  common  to 
such  [lersons  or  the  community; 

(3)  a  product  design,  unless  the  claimant 
establishes  that,  at  the  time  of  manufactur- 
er, knowledge  of  the  danger  that  caused  the 
harm  and  a  practicable  means  to  eliminate 
the  danger  were  reasonably  available  or  ob- 
tainable in  light  of  existing  scientific,  tech- 
nical, or  medical  information;  and 

(4)  a  failure  to  provide  adequate  warnings 
or  instructions,  unless  the  claimant  estab- 
lishes that,  at  the  time  of  manufacture, 
knowledge  of  the  danger  that  caused  the 
harm  was  reasonably  available  or  obtainable 
in  light  of  existing  scientific,  technical,  or 
medical  information  and  that  the  manufac- 
turer failed  to  take  reasonable  steps  to  pro- 
vide adequate  warnings  or  instructions  to 
the  persons  who  ordinarily  use  or  consume 
the  product  or  persons  who  could  be  expect- 
ed to  take  action  to  avoid  the  harm  or,  in 
the  case  of  products  used  or  dispensed  only 
by  a  licensed  practitioner,  to  such  prac- 
tioners. 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  also  introducing  for  myself  and 
Mr.  LuGAR  a  second  amendment  to  S. 
666  which  I  introduced  earlier.  On  this 
amendment  which  proposes  uniform 
fault  based  standards  for  manufactur- 
er liability  in  products  cases,  I  am 
joined  by  Senator  Lugar,  but  not  the 
other  Senators  who  cosponsored  the 
larger  package  with  me. 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  give 
uniformity  to  the  rules  to  be  applied 
in  assessing  whether  manufacturers 
are  to  be  held  liable  in  product  liabil- 
ity cases.  This  is  an  improvement  to  S. 
666  in  that  the  bill  includes  uniform 
standards  as  to  product  sellers,  but 
does  not  include  such  standards  for 
manufacturers. 


The  need  for  legislation  in  the  prod- 
uct liability  area  was  stated  earlier, 
and  though  I  do  not  think  this  prob- 
lem can  be  over  emphasized.  I  will  not 
restate  the  points  made  already. 

The  enactment  of  the  Kasten-Lugar 
amendment  would  be  a  reasonable  and 
positive  step  toward  the  comprehen- 
sive solution  we  should  be  seeldng.  In 
fact  this  amendment  is  really  the  cen- 
tral concept  to  supplying  uniformity, 
predictability  and  fairness  to  this  area 
of  the  law.  "The  manufacturers  deserve 
to  luiow  the  rules  by  which  they  are 
being  judged  just  as  do  the  sellers. 

This  amendment  would  prevent  a 
manufacturer  from  being  held  liable 
in  cases  of  unreasonable  or  unforesee- 
able use  or  alteration  of  a  product, 
where  the  danger  is  apparent  and  an 
inherent  characteristic  of  the  product, 
and  where  design  is  asserted  as  the 
defect  and  knowledge  of  the  danger 
and  a  practical  means  to  eliminate  it 
were  reasonably  available  in  light  of 
existing  scientific,  technical,  or  medi- 
cal information  existing  at  the  time  of 
manufacture. 

Lastly,  manufacturers  would  not  be 
held  liable  for  harm  caused  by  a  fail- 
ure to  warn  imless  claimant  estab- 
lishes that  at  the  time  of  manufacture, 
knowledge  of  the  danger  that  caused 
the  harm  was  reasonably  obtainable  in 
light  of  existing  scientific,  technical, 
or  medial  information  and  the  manu- 
facturer failed  to  take  reasonable 
steps  to  provide  adequate  warnings  or 
instructions. 

I  submit  that  this  amendment 
merely  provides  a  fair,  reasonable, 
common  sense  set  of  standards  by 
which  manufacturers  will  be  judged. 
There  are  no  caps  in  the  proposals  I 
have  made.  But  at  least  we  should  be 
willing  to  provide  the  grovmd  rules  by 
which  liability  is  to  be  determined. 
Then,  the  resolution  of  the  individual 
matters  can  be  left  to  the  workings  of 
the  legal  system,  damages  being  as- 
sessed as  the  trier  of  fact  sees  fit. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  support  for  this 
amendment  which  merely  brings  the 
system  back  into  balance. 


NOTICES  OF  HEARING 

COMMITTEE  ON  ENERGY  AND  NATURAL 
RESOURCES 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  suinounce  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Senate  and  the  public 
that  a  hearing  has  been  scheduled 
before  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources  on  Tuesday.  March 
17.  1987.  at  2  p.m.  in  room  366  of  the 
Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building.  The 
purpose  of  the  hearing  is  to  consider 
the  nominations  of  Lawrence  P.  Dav- 
enport to  be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Energy  (Management  and  Administra- 
tion); Raymond  G.  Massie  to  be  Direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  Minority  Economic 
Impact,  Department  of  Energy;  and 
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Jftmet  W.  ZIglmr  to  be  an  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  (Water  and 

Thoee  wishing  to  submit  written  tes- 
timony should  address  It  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  uid  Natural  Re- 
sources, ronn  384.  Dirksen  Senate 
Office  BuIkUnc.  U^  Senate,  Washing- 
ton. DC  S0510. 

For  further  Information,  please  con- 
tact Iflke  Harvey  at  (203)  224-0611. 

llr.  President.  I  would  like  to  an- 
nounce a  schedule  change.  The  full 
committee  hearing  concerning  the 
world  oU  outkMk  previously  scheduled 
to  begin  at  9:30  ajn.  on  Wednesday, 
liarch  11.  will  begin  instead  at  10  a.m. 
in  room  366  of  the  Dirksen  Senate 
Office  Bufldlng. 


i  ON  RDBtAL  SPBfDING,  BUDGET. 

•m  Aoooinrrnie 

Mr.  CHILBB.  Bfr.  President,  The 
Governmental  Affairs  Subcommittee 
on  Federal  £b>ending.  Budget  and  Ac- 
counting will  hold  hearings  on  March 
12.  1987.  which  wfU  deal  with  the  Fed- 
eral spending  cost  associated  with  the 
incarceration  of  illegal  aliens. 

The  hearing  will  begin  at  2:30  p.m. 
in  room  342  of  the  Senate  Dirksen 
Tte»n«Mng  Anyone  who  desires  to 
submit  public  testimony  should  do  so 
by  March  11.  1987  to  the  subcommit- 
tee's office  at  326  Senate  Dirksen 
Building  or  contact  Bob  Harris  or 
Debby  Kilmer  at  (202)  224-9000. 


I  OH  MHUCULTURAL  RKSEARCH. 

oomanrATioii,  aitd  obikrai.  lxcislatioh 
Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
announce  that  the  Subcommittee  on 
Agricultural  Research.  Conservation, 
Forestry  and  General  Legislation  of 
the  Ccmmlttee  on  Agrictilture.  Nutri- 
tion, and  Forestry  will  hold  a  hearing 
on  March  10.  1987  at  2  pjn.  In  SR332 
to  receive  testimony  on  the  Agricultur- 
al Aid  and  Trade  Missions  Act.  Sena- 
tor Miimwt  will  preside.  For  further 
information  regarding  the  hearing, 
please  contact  David  Voight  at  224- 
2644. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES 
TO  MEET 

COiailTTKK  OR  AHMZD  SERVICES 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  (bommit- 
tee  on  Armed  Services,  Subcommittee 
on  Strategic  Forces  and  Nuclear  De- 
terrence, be  authorized  to  meet  during 
the  session  of  the  Senate  on  Friday. 
March  6,  1987.  to  hold  open  and  closed 
hearings  on  proposed  legislation  au- 
thorizing fimds  for  fiscal  years  1988 
and  1989  for  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, focusing  on  n.S.  strategic  warn- 
ing capabilities,  and  the  administra- 
tion's ICBM  modernization  program. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

OOMMITTKE  OH  COMMISCE,  SCIENCE,  AND 
TRANSPOKTATION 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 


tee on  Commerce.  Science,  and  Trans- 
portation. Subcommittee  on  Con- 
sumer Affairs,  be  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  smsion  of  the  Senate  on 
Friday,  March  6, 1987,  to  hold  hearings 
on  proposed  legislation  authorizing 
funds  for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  Na- 
tional Highway  Traffic  Safety  Admin- 
istration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

coioirrrEB  on  foreign  relations 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations,  Subcommit- 
tee on  Western  Hemisphere  and  Peace 
Corps  Affairs,  be  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  on 
Friday,  March  6,  1987,  to  hold  hear- 
ings on  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution 
24  supporting  the  initiative  of  Central 
American  heads  of  State,  meeting  in 
San  Jose,  Costa  Rica,  in  formulating  a 
regional  proposal  for  bringing  about 
an  end  to  the  armed  conflict  in  Cen- 
tral America. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  ON  LABOR  AND  HITMAN  RESOURCES 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Employment  and  Productivi- 
ty, of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources,  be  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
on  Friday.  March  6,  1987,  at  12:30  p.m. 
to  hold  hearings  on  S.  514,  to  establish 
an  incentive  bonus  to  States  which 
successfuUy  train  and  employ  long- 
term  welfare  dependents,  and  related 
amendments. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


BSCAPE  THE  WINTER  COLD  IN 
MONTANA 

•  Mr.  BAUCXJS.  Mr.  President,  many 
Americans  have  the  mistaken  impres- 
sion that  Montana  is  a  cold,  unwel- 
coming place  in  the  wintertime.  Noth- 
ing could  be  further  from  the  truth,  as 
those  who  have  skied  the  powder  on 
our  breathtaking  mountains  will 
attest.  But  even  in  winter,  Montana 
has  warm  weather  to  offer  as  well  as 
warm,  welcoming  hearts. 

On  Wednesday,  temperatures  in 
Montana's  major  cities  ranged  from  69 
in  Billings  to  71  in  Great  Falls,  and 
Helena.  Havre,  MT,  hit  75  degrees. 
And  CvX  Bank,  MT,  which  regularly 
pops  up  on  national  weather  bulletins 
as  one  of  the  coldest  places  in  the 
country,  hit  64  degrees  Wednesday 
and  was  forecasting  72  degrees  for 
Thursday. 

By  contrast,  temperatures  in  Wash- 
ington, DC,  on  Wednesday  ranged 
from  33  to  38  degrees.  I  luiow  where 
I'd  rather  spend  the  winter. 


Mr.  {^resident,  I  ask  that  an  article 
from  the  Billings  Gazette  be  printed 
in  the  Rkcord. 

The  article  follows: 

[Froin  the  Billings  Gazette,  Mar.  5.  19871 
Heat  Records  Tumble 

Hkleha.— It  got  downright  warm  in  Mon- 
tana Wednesday  with  seasonal  heat  records 
melting  across  the  state. 

Temperatures  ranged  up  to  75  degrees 
during  the  day  and  more  of  the  spring-like 
weather  is  expected,  the  National  Weather 
Service  said. 

Many  daily  high  temperature  records 
were  breken,  Including: 

Blllln|8  69,  compared  with  65  on  March  4, 
1968. 

Miles  City  68.  compared  with  65  in  1901. 

Glasgow  66.  compared  with  57  in  1921. 

Great  Falls,  71.  compared  with  67  in  1905. 

Havre  75.  compared  with  61  in  1985. 

The  unseasonably  warm  temperatures 
were  accompanied  by  high  winds  in  some 
areas.  Forecasters  said  wind  gusts  up  to  50 
mph  were  reported  at  Livingston,  with 
winds  oi  20  mph  common  east  of  the  Conti- 
nental Divide. 

The  weather  bureau  said  record  tempera- 
tures were  expected  again  Thursday,  possi- 
bly reaching  an  unprecedented  85  degrees 
east  of  the  Divide  and  between  65  and  75 
through  most  areas  west  of  the  Divide.* 


AFGHANISTAN:  LETTERS  FROM 
THE  STATE  OF  MINNESOTA 

•  Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
last  December  the  brutal  Soviet  occu- 
pation of  Afghanistan  entered  its 
eighth  year.  The  horrible  condition  of 
human  rights  in  Afghanistan  was  re- 
cently described  in  a  United  Nations 
report  as:  "A  Situation  Approaching 
Genocide." 

As  diairman  of  the  Congressional 
Task  Force  on  Afghanistan.  I  have  re- 
ceived thousands  of  letters  from  Amer- 
icans across  the  Nation  who  are  out- 
raged at  the  senseless  atrocities  l>eing 
committed  today  in  Afghanistan. 
Many  of  these  letters  are  from  Ameri- 
cans who  are  shocked  at  this  Nation's 
relative  silence  about  the  genocide 
taking  place  in  Afghanistan. 

In  the  weeks  and  months  ahead,  I 
plan  to  share  some  of  these  letters 
with  my  colleagues.  I  will  insert  into 
the  RicoRD  two  letters  each  day  from 
various  States  in  the  Nation.  Today,  I 
submit  two  letters  from  the  State  of 
Minnesota. 

The  letters  follow: 

Dear  Sir:  With  much  concern  I  am  writ- 
ing to  you  in  regard  to  the  atrocities  taking 
place  in  Afghanistan. 

Why  are  we  ignoring  this  and  not  publish- 
ing more  about  the  killing  that  is  taking 
place?  Make  the  American  people  aware  of 
what  Russia  is  doing  over  there.  They  need 
our  help. 

Respectfully  yours, 

Betty  Demaray. 

Mankato,  MN. 

Dear  Sir:  I  deplore  the  sufferings  and 
atrocities  that  the  Afghan  people  have  been 
subjected  to  by  the  Soviet  Union  forces. 
Their  ^stematic  campaign  of  butchery  on 


innocent  lives  borders  on  genocide  of  their 
people  as  a  race. 

I  strongly  urge  President  Reagan  to  make 
this  issue  a  top  priority  when  dealing  with 
the  Russians  on  an  arms-control  agreement. 

I  further  endorse  any  action  you  may  un- 
dertake in  the  expulsion  of  Soviet  troops 
from  the  homeland  of  the  Afghan  people. 

Mr  prayers  are  with  you. 
Sincerely, 

Chris  Hetherington. 

Minneapolis,  MN.e 


JOB  GENERATION  AND  WAGE 
RATES 

•  Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Mr.  President, 
we  hear  much  talk  these  days  about 
what  kind  of  Jobs  the  economy  is  gen- 
erating, and  the  assumption  often  is 
that  these  Jobs  are  low-skilled  and  low- 
paying. 

I  recently  read  an  interesting  article 
by  Robert  Samuelson  in  the  Washing- 
ton Post  which  challenges  this  as- 
sumption. Mr.  Samuelson  discusses 
the  impact  of  inflation  and  recession 
on  wage  rates  and  how  certain  statisti- 
cal analyses  distort  the  real  story— 
that  the  mix  between  well-paid  and 
poorly  paid  work  is  generally  the  same 
as  in  the  1970's  and  that  wages  are  not 
on  a  downward  spiral.  He  wisely  cau- 
tions against  enacting  policies  that 
will  supposedly  protect  high-paying 
Jobs.  I  agree  that  we  cannot  allow  a 
political  agenda  to  damage  the  overall 
success  of  America's  Job-creation  proc- 
ess. 

I  find  Mr.  Samuelson's  discussion  of 

Job  generation  and  wage  rates  to  be 

well-balanced  and  reasonable,  and  ask 

that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

An  Imperfect  Job  Machine 

(By  Robert  J.  Samuelson) 

One  great  strength  of  the  U.S.  economy— 
or  so  it  has  seemed— has  been  its  ability  to 
generate  Jobs:  about  12  million  since  late 
1982.  Now  we're  told  it  ain't  so.  Introducing 
his  new  trade  legislation.  Senate  Finance 
Committee  Chairman  Lloyd  Bentsen  of 
Texas  recently  embraced  the  new  revision- 
ism. Sure  there  are  more  Jobs,  he  says,  but 
they're  lousy  Jobs.  Nearly  60  percent  of  the 
new  Jobs  in  the  past  six  years  are  low-skilled 
Jobs  paying  less  than  $7,000  a  year. 

Welcome  to  Economics  Propaganda  101. 
The  notion  that  the  U.S.  economy  is  pro- 
ducing mostly  low-paying,  unskilled  Jobs  is 
an  economic  fiction.  Generally  speaking, 
the  mix  between  well-paid  and  poorly  paid 
work  is  the  same  as  in  the  1970s.  Creating 
the  impression  that  it's  otherwise  is  an  exer- 
cise in  statistical  mythmaking  designed  to 
advance  (as  in  Bentsen's  case)  a  political 
agenda  purporting  to  protect  high-paying 
Jobs.  The  danger  in  believing  these  myths 
and  enacting  policies  based  on  them  is  that 
we  will  damage  a  Job-creation  process  that, 
on  the  whole,  has  been  a  success. 

The  myths,  of  course,  have  an  intuitive 
appeal.  The  spotty  prosperity  of  the  mid- 
1980s  leaves  many  pockets  of  distress.  In 
Bentsen's  home  state,  the  latest  unemploy- 
ment rate  for  Houston  is  10  percent.  Across 
the  country,  factory  shutdowns  have  forced 
millions  of  workers  into  lower-paying  jobs. 
Consider  a  Labor  Department  study  of  5.1 
million  workers  displaced  between  January 
1979  and  January  1985.  Of  those  with  full- 


time  Jobs  by  early  1985.  nearly  one-fifth  had 
taken  pay  cuts  of  20  percent  or  more. 

These  visible  examples  of  downward  mo- 
bility involve  undeniable  individual  suffer- 
ing. But  in  an  economy  of  111  million  work- 
ers, their  overall  sociaJ  significance  is  dilut- 
ed. Countertrends  go  unnoticed  or  are  un- 
derreported.  the  same  study  of  displaced 
workers  found  that  one-third  of  those  reem- 
ployed had  earnings  gains  of  20  percent  or 
more.  Extravagant  theories  of  social 
change,  such  as  the  disappearance  of  the 
middle  class,  have  been  built  on  the  mislead- 
ing use  of  selective  statistics. 

The  genuinely  serious  jobs  problem  lies 
elsewhere.  Despite  the  new  Jobs,  the  civilian 
unemployment  rate  (6.7  percent  in  January) 
is  undesirably  high.  Even  at  this  level, 
though,  most  skilled  workers  can  find  jobs. 
Some  unemployment  reflects  people- 
mainly  women  and  younger  workers- 
moving  from  home  or  school  into  Jobs.  The 
average  Jobless  spell  is  now  less  than  four 
months.  High  unemployment's  real  victims 
are  the  least  skilled,  poorest  workers. 

The  dilemma  is  this:  Policies  that  help 
these  workers  also  produce  inflation.  The 
1960s'  and  1970s'  obsessive  pursuit  of  "full 
employment"  (usually  defined  as  4  percent 
unemployment)  created  enough  demand  to 
improve  the  job  prost>ects  of  those  at  the 
bottom.  Unfortunately,  it  also  spawned  an 
overheated  economy  and  wage-price  spiral. 
No  one  talks  about  the  dilemma  anymore 
because  no  one  has  a  solution.  The  tempta- 
tion is  to  find  a  new  "problem"  for  which  a 
new  "solution"  can  be  devised.  The  alleged 
proliferation  of  poverty-level  jol>s  fills  this 
void. 

Bentsen's  figure  comes  from  a  study  done 
for  the  congressional  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee. The  study  defined  low-income  jobs 
as  those  paying  half  the  median  wage  in 
1973.  adjusted  for  subsequent  inflation.  By 
1984  a  low-paying  job  meant  $7,012  or  less. 
A  high-paying  job  paid  more  than  twice  the 
1973  median,  adjusted  for  inflation,  or 
(28.048  in  1984.  The  study  claimed  that  58 
percent  of  the  new  jobs  l)etween  1979  and 
1984  were  low-paying. 

In  fact,  this  low-wage  explosion  is  mostly 
a  statistical  Illusion,  reflecting  the  impact  of 
inflation  and  recession  on  workers'  earnings. 
Wage  gains  in  the  late  1970s  temporarily 
rose  faster  than  prices.  A  reversal  occurred 
when  inflation  accelerated  and  the  1981-82 
recession  depressed  wage  gains.  As  "real" 
(inflation  adjusted)  wages  dropped,  some 
people  moved  from  the  study's  "middle"  to 
"lower"  category  while  holding  the  same 
job.  In  the  study  this  shift  meant  a  new  pov- 
erty-level Job  although  the  Job  hadn't 
changed. 

Comparing  1979  (average  unemployment: 
5.8  percent)  with  1984  (average  unemploy- 
ment: 7.4  percent)  also  was  misleading.  The 
study  doesn't  actually  compare  jobs  but 
rather  the  wage  and  salary  incomes  of  work- 
ers. The  difference  is  important.  In  1984 
more  workers  with  good-paying  jobs  were  on 
layoff  or  between  jobs,  reducing  their 
annual  earnings— even  if  their  salaries  or 
wage  rates  hadn't  changed.  The  study  made 
it  appear  that  they  had  simply  gotten  lower- 
paying  jobs. 

As  the  recovery  has  continued  and  "real" 
wages  have  slowly  risen,  the  "low"  category 
has  contracted.  An  updating  of  the  JEC 
study  to  1985  puts  31.4  percent  of  workers 
in  this  group,  the  smallest  proportion  since 
1973  except  for  two  years  (1978,  1979).  And 
because  the  study  measures  annual  earn- 
ings—not pay  rates — roughly  nine-tenths  of 
the  people  in  the  low  category  either  have 


part-time  work  (less  than  3S  hours  a  week) 
or.  like  students,  work  part  of  the  year.  In 
1986  the  median  annual  earnings  of  full- 
time  workers  was  $18,600  and  rose  2.6  per- 
cent after  inflation. 

There's  huge  ferment  in  the  Job  market. 
More  women  work,  baby-boom  workers  face 
the  competition  of  their  own  numbers  and 
many  inc'ustries  have  acute  problems. 
Downward  wage  pressures  exist,  but  the  pic- 
ture of  a  low-wsige  explosion  is  a  vast  exag- 
geration. Equally  suspect  are  suggested  poli- 
cies-trade protection,  restrictions  on  plant 
closings— to  save  high-paying  Jobs.  Europe 
has  embraced  this  approach  by  restricting 
the  ability  of  companies  to  fire  workers.  Ex- 
isting jobs  are  protected,  but  new  ones  dis- 
couraged. Companies  hesitate  to  hire  if  they 
can't  easily  fire.  Excessive  wages  cause  firms 
to  substitute  msichlnes  for  people  and  let  at- 
trition cut  their  work  forces.  Since  1970  Eu- 
rope's jobless  rate  has  risen  from  2  percent 
to  about  1 1  percent. 

Our  system  is  Imperfect.  "Hard  core"  un- 
employment is  more  unyielding  than  it 
seemed  in  the  inflationary  1960s  and  1970s. 
For  other  workers,  some  job  security  is  lost 
in  return  for  a  flexibility  that  allows  compa- 
nies to  hire,  fire  and  reduce  pay  to  adjust  to 
changing  circumstances.  The  process  is 
messy  and  often  cruel,  but  in  a  profit- 
making  economy  jobs  cannot  be  saved  by 
forcing  companies  to  do  unprofitable  things. 
The  American  job  machine  has  not  created 
a  Utopia,  but  it  works.  Those  who  think 
they  can  make  it  work  better  bear  a  heavy 
burden  of  proof.* 


MONROE  COUNTY'S  HAYLIPT 
EFFORTS 

•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  last 
fall,  trucks  filled  with  hay  Journeyed 
from  upstate  New  York  to  drought- 
stricken  farmers  in  North  Carolina, 
South  Carolina,  and  Georgia.  This 
caravan  of  friendship  was  possible  due, 
in  part,  to  the  generosity  of  farmers  in 
Monroe  County  and  their  willingness 
to  come  to  the  aid  of  their  brethren  in 
the  South. 

The  drought  of  the  summer  of  1986 
was  one  of  the  worst  ever  to  hit  the 
Southeastern  part  of  the  United 
States.  Damage  has  been  estimated  in 
excess  of  $2  billion.  The  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  has  reported  that 
the  drought  reduced  soybean  produc- 
tion by  15  percent:  com  by  33  percent; 
hay  by  40  percent;  and  tobacco  by  10 
percent.  The  damage  to  livestock  was 
also  substantial:  Thousands  of  chick- 
ens died  because  of  the  extreme  heat 
that  accompanied  the  drought. 

Tom  Silco,  president  of  the  Monroe 
County  Farm  Bureau,  coordinated  this 
massive  undertaking  by  contacting 
companies  who  donated  truclLS  and 
fuel,  and  countless  farmers  who  donat- 
ed hay  and  other  feed  products.  The 
effort  blossomed  under  his  leadership. 
The  hard  work  and  commitment  of 
the  Monroe  County  Farm  Bureau 
proved  to  be  a  huge  success  as  tons  of 
hay  were  transported  to  ailing  farmers 
in  the  South. 

I  am  proud  of  all  New  Yorkers  who 
gave  their  time,  effort,  and  money  to 
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this  worthwhile  cause.  I  would  like  to 
extend  my  thanks  to  them,  and  ap- 
plaud them  for  a  Job  w^  done.* 
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NATIONAL  DAIRY  GOAT 
AWARENESS  WEEK 

•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Joint 


in 
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competent 
skills. 

"Today,  more  than  ever  before,  we 
are  concerned  about  America's  com- 
petitiveness in  the  world  market.  But 
how  are  these  people  going  to  make 
meaningful  contributions  to  our  Na- 
tion's strength  and  productivity  if 
they  possess  only  marginal  skills?  This 
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Committee  and  a  summary  of  Hewlett 
Packard's  views  on  trade  policy  be  re- 
printed in  the  Record. 
The  material  follows: 

A  SuMMiutY  OF  Hewlett-Packard  Company's 
Views  on  U.S.  Trade  P^jlicy 

Since  1970  overall  U.S.  trade  balance  has 
deteriorated  and  many  of  America's  most 
competitive  industries  have  suffered.  This 
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administration  or  u.s.  trade  rights  and 

LAWS 
The  first  step  towards  reducing  these  bar- 
riers is  for  the  U.S.  government  to  consist- 
ently and  aggressively  defend  U.S.  trading 
rights  under  the  GATT.  other  multilateral 
or  bilateral  agreements,  and  U.S.  law.  When 
international  trade  agreements  are  violated, 
individual  American  companies  may  be  un- 
fairly injured  unless  the  U.S.  government  is 
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local  content,  mandatory  levels  of  exports, 
etc.  which  many  countries  impose  as  condi- 
tions for  continued  or  increased  access  to 
their  markets  regardless  of  the  economic  vi- 
ability of  such  investments. 

3.  Revise  the  GATT  antidumping  code.— 
The  GATT  antidumping  code  should  be  re- 
vised to  penalize  repeat  offenders  more 
heavily  and  to  Impose  dumping  duties  retro- 
actively for  the  entire  duration  of  the  viola- 
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in  a  timely  manner  t>ecause  of  the  amount 
of  damage  which  must  be  done  before  en- 
forcement action  can  be  started.  Section  337 
could  be  improved  eliminating  the  current 
requirement  that  a  domestic  industry  show 
injury  before  becoming  eligible  for  relief. 

3.  Changes  in  the  U.S.  antidumping  law 
are  needed  to  make  it  an  effective  deterrent 
against  repetitive  dumping  and  to  enable  it 
to  help  repair  the  damage  done  the  U.S. 
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thlB  worthwhile  canae.  I  would  like  to 
extend  my  thanks  to  them,  and  ap- 
plaud them  for  a  Job  w^  done.* 


NATIONAL  DAIRY  GOAT 
AWARENESS  WEEK 

•  Mr.  D'AIIATO.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  14.  which  designates  the 
third  we^  in  June  of  every  year  as 
"National  Dairy  Ooat  Awareness 
Week." 

When  most  people  think  about  dairy 
products,  the  first  thins  that  comes  to 
their  mind  is  the  dairy  cow.  While 
cows  produce  a  great  portion  of  all 
milk  and  cheese  marketed,  they  have 
no  comer  <m  the  market.  Dairy  goats 
are  an  often  overlooked  aspect  of  the 
dairy  indvistry. 

The  product  most  associated  with 
the  goat  is  chevre  or  goat  cheese.  The 
demand  for  goat  cheese  has  consist- 
ently risen  over  the  past  few  years.  As 
more  and  more  people  become  aware 
of  the  delicious  products  of  dairy 
goats,  the  popularity  of  these  products 
is  sure  to  increase. 

In  my  own  State  of  New  York,  for 
instance,  dairy  goats  are  featured  on 
many  farms.  Their  milk  production  ca- 
pacity is  amazing.  A  mature  female 
goat  weighs  about  150  pounds,  yet 
milks  an  average  of  14  times  her  body 
weight  in  a  305-day  lactation. 

The  establishment  of  a  National 
Dairy  Goat  Awareness  Week  would  be 
an  ideal  way  to  educate  the  public  as 
to  the  great  l>enefits  that  the  dairy 
goat  provides  to  all  Americans.* 


AUTHORIZING  AND  REQUEST- 
ING THE  PRESIDENT  TO  CALL 
A  WHITE  HOUSE  CONFERENCE 
ON  UBRARY  AND  INFORMA- 
TION SERVICES 

•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  26  which  requests  the 
President  to  call  a  White  House  Con- 
ference on  Library  and  Information 
Services  no  later  than  October  1989.  I 
commend  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Rhode  Island  for  taking  the  initi- 
ative in  reintroducing  this  resolution 
in  the  100th  Congress. 

This  joint  resolution  recognizes  the 
vital  service  that  our  libraries  provide. 
They  are  warehouses  of  knowledge 
and  information  to  which  access  has 
become  increasingly  valuable  in 
today's  society. 

The  three  themes  that  have  been 
chosen  for  the  1989  conference  are  li- 
brary and  information  services  for  pro- 
ductivity, literacy,  and  democracy. 
The  themes  were  well  chosen  for  they 
all  interrelate.  Literacy,  for  instance, 
is  a  growing  concern  for  all  Americans 
because  one-fifth,  or  27  million,  of  the 
American  adult  population  cannot 
read  beyond  the  fifth-grade  level,  and 
another  46  million  are  only  marginally 


competent    in    reading    and    writing 
skQls. 

Today,  more  than  ever  before,  we 
ar«  concerned  about  America's  com- 
petitiveness in  the  world  market.  But 
how  are  these  people  going  to  make 
meaningful  contributions  to  our  Na- 
tion's strength  and  productivity  if 
they  possess  only  marginal  skills?  This 
is  a  severe  problem  which  must  be  ad- 
dressed. The  1989  conference  can  serve 
as  a  focal  point  for  a  more  sidllful, 
productive  and  competitive  America.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  give  their 
utmost  consideration  to  this  worthy 
joint  resolution.* 


STRIVING  FOR 
COMPETITIVENESS 

•  Mr.  ROCKEFELLER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, John  Young,  the  president  of 
Hewlett-Packard,  has  done  this  coun- 
try a  great  service  in  his  capacity  as 
Chairman  of  the  President's  Commis- 
sion on  Industrial  Competitiveness. 
The  Commission's  report  is  one  of  the 
finest  and  most  constructive  docu- 
ments dealing  with  the  issue  of  Ameri- 
can competitiveness.  It  represents  a 
unique  understanding  of  the  broad 
issues  and  a  superb  vision  of  where  we 
should  be  heading  as  a  country.  It  is 
tragic  that  the  Reagan  administration 
put  the  report  on  the  shelf.  I  intro- 
duced in  the  last  session  a  joint  resolu- 
tion calling  on  the  F»resident  to  report 
to  the  Congress  on  the  status  of  the 
recommendations  of  the  Commission. 
This  has  still  not  been  done.  I  am 
hopeful  that  in  light  of  the  adminis- 
tration's new  emphasis  on  competitive- 
ness, the  report  will  finally  get  the  at- 
tention from  the  President  that  it  de- 
serves. 

Recently,  Mr.  Young  was  one  of  the 
first  witnesses  in  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee's series  of  hearings  on  "Mastering 
the  World  Economy,"  intended  to  set 
the  stage  for  this  year's  trade  legisla- 
tion in  the  Senate.  His  compelling  tes- 
timony should  be  widely  read  and  con- 
sidered. Also  well  worth  reading  is  a 
statement  prepared  by  Mr.  Young  en- 
titled "A  Summary  of  Hewlett-Pack- 
ard Company's  Views  on  U.S.  Trade 
Policy."  Although  these  proposals 
were  prepared  to  meet  the  specific 
needs  of  Hewlett-Packard,  they  reflect 
a  concern  that  goes  far  beyond  the 
narrow  interests  of  one  company. 

I  commend  John  Young  and  Hew- 
lett-Packard for  taking,  as  a  single 
company,  a  broad,  long-term  view  of 
the  problems  facing  them  and  this 
country.  Mr.  Young  is,  clearly,  imple- 
menting within  his  own  firm  the  vision 
he  has  for  American  industry.  The 
competitive  position  of  the  United 
States  would  be  greatly  improved  if  all 
of  America's  business  commiuiity  re- 
flected the  wisdom  and  leadership 
demonstrated  by  John  Young. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Young's  testimony  before  the  Finance 


Committee  and  a  summary  of  Hewlett 
Packard's  views  on  trade  policy  be  re- 
printed in  the  Record. 
The  material  follows: 

A  SnimART  OP  HEWLm-PACKARo  Company's 
ViKws  ON  U.S.  Trade  Policy 

Since  1970  overall  U.S.  trade  balance  has 
deteriorated  and  many  of  America's  most 
competitive  industries  have  suffered.  This 
has  led  to  increased  calls  for  protection 
against  Imports.  Hewlett-Packard  and  many 
other  O.S.  high  technology  firms  are  con- 
vinced (hat  expanding  International  trade 
and  acdess  to  the  largest  possible  world 
market  Is  critical  to  sustained  technological 
advancelnent.  We  are  concerned  that  many 
of  the  protectionist  proposals  being  advocat- 
ed may  not  be  in  the  long-term  national  in- 
terest afid  would  t>e  especially  damaging  to 
U.S.  hi^  technology  companies.  U.S.  legis- 
lation designed  solely  to  restrict  or  unduly 
burden  imports  is  likely  to  lead  to  foreign 
retaliation  and  reduced  access  abroad  for 
competitive  U.S.  high  technology  firms.  It 
would  also  reduce  the  need  for  U.S.  firms  to 
compete  and  thus,  rather  than  leadership, 
our  industries  would  be  committed  to  a  posi- 
tion of  inferiority. 

It  was  in  this  context  that  late  in  1985  the 
Hewlett-Packard  Company  identified  and 
subsequently  prepared  a  paper  describing 
the  im0ortant  trade  barriers  that  it  and 
other  U.S.  high  tech  firms  face  abroad.  This 
effort  lad  to  the  development  in  the  Spring 
of  1986  of  a  Hewlett-Packard  statement  on 
U.S.  trqde  policy  which  outlined  some  ac- 
tions thBt  the  U.S.  government  might  take 
to  increase  access  to  foreign  markets  for 
U.S.  firms.  Following  is  a  summary  of  the 
major  conclusions  of  both  documents. 

PINOINGS  OF  THE  TRADE  BARRIER  STUDY 

The  Hewlett-Packard  Trade  Barrier 
Study,  conducted  during  the  final  months 
of  1985,  found  that  U.S.  high  technology  ex- 
ports and  investments  are  being  denied 
Eu:cess  to  foreign  markets,  and  Intellectual 
property  rights  are  inadequately  protected. 
For  exalnple: 

1.  Notwithstanding  the  GATT  Code  on 
Government  Procurement,  national  pro- 
curemeat  policies,  remain  major  non-tariff 
barriers. 

2.  Limitations  on  direct  foreign  invest- 
ment such  as  ownership  requirements,  for- 
eign exchange  restrictions.  Import  controls, 
and  performance  requirements,  inhibit  the 
efficient  allocation  of  resources  and  cause 
signif  icsnt  trade  distortions. 

3.  Inadequate  protection  of  intellectual 
property  abroad  is  undermining  the  innova- 
tive vitality  of  U.S.  high  technology  firms. 

4.  Tariffs  remain  a  significant  barrier  to 
trade  in  certain  high  technology  products. 

5.  Barriers  to  high  technology  services, 
such  as  limiting  access  to  foreign  data  bases 
and  reatrictions  on  computer  networking, 
are  increasing. 

6.  Trade  flows  are  being  distorted  through 
market  access  restrictions,  direct  and  indi- 
rect subsidies,  the  formation  of  cartels,  "tar- 
geting", and  other  governmental  actions. 

In  addition  to  these  barriers  created  by 
other  lovemments.  U.S.  export  controls 
were  among  the  most  objectionable  and 
most  often  cited  barriers.  U.S.  unilateral 
controls,  both  export  and  reexport,  and  ex- 
tensive licensing  delays  are  perceived  abroad 
as  creating  major  impediments  to  doing 
business  with  U.S.  suppliers. 


ADMINISTRATION  OP  U.S.  TRADE  RIGHTS  AND 
LAWS 

The  first  step  towards  reducing  these  bar- 
riers is  for  the  U.S.  government  to  consist- 
ently and  aggressively  defend  U.S.  trading 
rights  under  the  GATT.  other  multilateral 
or  bilateral  agreements,  and  U.S.  law.  When 
international  trade  agreements  are  violated, 
individual  American  companies  may  be  un- 
fairly injured  unless  the  U.S.  government  is 
prepared  to  defend  their  rights.  Moreover,  if 
one  country's  violations  are  tolerated, 
others  may  adopt  similar  practices.  High 
technology  companies,  with  their  strong  re- 
liance on  an  open  international  trading 
system  and  the  short  lifespan  of  their  prod- 
ucts, aire  especially  vulnerable. 

Within  the  past  couple  of  years  the  Ad- 
ministration has  become  much  more  aggres- 
sive on  trade  issues.  While  this  is  to  be  wel- 
comed, it  is  important  to  understand  that 
long  term  benefits  can  only  be  realized  if 
our  trading  partners  perceive  that  there  has 
been  a  permanent  shift  in  policy,  not  a 
short-term  attempt  to  relieve  political  pres- 
sures. A  new  constancy  of  effori,  signaling 
that  trade  policy  is  and  will  remain  a  priori- 
ty of  the  U..S  government,  is  vital  as  the 
GATT's  historic  focus  on  tariffs  shifts  or 
more  subtle  but  often  very  effective  non- 
tariff  barriers  and  as  the  United  States 
moves  from  a  past  where  it  was  the  domi- 
nant economy  to  a  future  where  it  will  be 
but  one  strong  economy  among  several. 

In  carrying  out  a  more  aggressive  trade 
policy,  the  United  States  should  rely  pri- 
marily on  negotiations,  consultations,  and 
dispute-settlement  procedures  within  the 
framework  of  the  GATT  and  other  appro- 
priate multilateral  institutions.  However, 
these  procedures  do  not  result  in  the  reduc- 
tion or  elimination  of  unfair  trade  and  in- 
vestment barriers,  the  United  States  should 
not  hesitate  to  employ  bilateral  measures  or 
to  take  unilateral  or  retaliatory  action. 

A  U.S.  HIGH  TECHNOLOGY  AGENDA  FOR  THE  GATT 
ROUND 

The  full  use  of  existing-multilateral  trade 
mechanisms,  while  important,  is  not 
enough.  The  Congress  should  pass  trade  leg- 
islation that  would  permit  the  Administra- 
tion to  fully  engage  in  the  new  round  of 
GATT  negotiations.  Among  the  major  ob- 
jectives of  such  a  round  should  be  steps  to: 

1.  Improve  market  access.— a.  The  GATT 
Government  Procurement  Code  must  be 
strengthened  by  closing  loopholes  (such  as 
the  "emergency"  procedures  used  extensive- 
ly by  Prance),  increasing  coverage,  and  en- 
couraging more  countries  to  become  signa- 
tories, especially  Australia,  New  Zealand, 
and  the  newly  Industrialized  nations. 

b.  The  reduction  of  tariffs,  important  bar- 
riers in  some  markets,  should  be  a  priority. 

c.  The  U.S.  should  seek  clarification  of  the 
GATT  definition  of  "Infant  industries."  the 
type  and  duration  of  protectionist  devices, 
and  when,  and  the  degree  to  which,  compen- 
sation may  be  awarded  to  adversely  affected 
trading  partners. 

2.  Expand  GATT  coverage  for  services.— a. 
The  protection  of  intellectual  property,  the 
lifeblood  of  high  technology  companies, 
must  be  addressed. 

b.  International  ground  rules  should  be  es- 
tablished to  prohibit  the  imposition  of  bar- 
riers on  telecommunications  services,  espe- 
cially the  ability  to  transmit  data  freely 
across  national  borders,  to  establish  com- 
puter networks,  and  access  foreign  data- 
bases. 

c.  An  international  agreement  is  needed  to 
define  legitimate  requests  for  performance 
requirements  such  as  local  R&D,  minimum 


local  content,  mandatory  levels  of  exports, 
etc.  which  many  countries  impose  as  condi- 
tions for  continued  or  increased  access  to 
their  markets  regardless  of  the  economic  vi- 
ability of  such  investments. 

3.  Revise  the  GATT  antidumping  code.— 
The  GATT  antidumping  code  should  be  re- 
vised to  penalize  repeat  offenders  more 
heavily  and  to  Impose  dumping  duties  retro- 
actively for  the  entire  duration  of  the  viola- 
tion. 

4.  Expand  GATT  membership  and  com- 
mitment.—The  United  States  and  other 
members  of  GATT  should  strengthen  the 
structure  of  GATT  in  three  interrelated 
ways: 

a.  Expand  GATT  membership  by  creating 
measurable  benefits  for  adherence  to  the 
GATT  and  costs  for  non-compliance. 

b.  Expand  the  commitment  of  all  mem- 
bers to  GATT  principles  and  codes. 

c.  Develop  effective  and  binding  mecha- 
nisms less  subject  to  political  pressures  to 
speedily  resolve  disputes. 

EXPORT  CONTROLS 

The  U.S.  export  control  system  must  be 
improved  to  assure  that  U.S.  companies  are 
perceived  as  accessible  and  reliable  suppliers 
and  customers  are  not  driven  to  foreign 
competitors.  Although  administrative  solu- 
tions are  possible  for  virtually  all  the  prob- 
lems. Congressional  interest  and  action  may 
be  necessary  to  stimulate  the  Executive 
Branch  to: 

1.  Narrow  the  list  of  products  and  technol- 
ogies that  require  control  to  involve  only  ex- 
ports that  could  provide  critical  military  ca- 
pabilities to  potential  adversaries. 

2.  Assure  that  the  control  system  does  not 
needlessly  restrict  U.S.  exports  of  products 
or  technologies  that  are  available  to  poten- 
tial customers  in  friendly  countries  from 
non-U .S.  sources. 

3.  Radically  reduce  the  scope  of  unilater- 
ally imposed  U.S.  export  controls. 

4.  Significantly  reduce  and  simplify  the 
overly  voluminous  and  complex  U.S.  export 
control  regulations. 

5.  Allocate  adequate  financial  and  human 
resources  within  the  U.S.  Government  to 
assure  acceleration  of  the  licensing  process. 

U.S.  TRADE  LAWS 

Although  not  central  to  Hewlett-Pack- 
ard's international  trade  experience  to  date, 
U.S.  trade  laws  could  benefit  from  several 
structural  changes.  For  example: 

1.  Section  301  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974 
would  t>e  strengthened  to: 

a.  Enhance  the  ability  of  the  U.S.  Trade 
Representative  by  giving  him  the  authority 
to  initiate  and  administer  investigations. 
This  would  remove  the  present  need  to 
obtain  interagency  clearances  at  nearly 
every  step  of  the  process.  The  President, 
with  the  advice  of  the  other  federal  agen- 
cies, should  retain  final  authority  for  what 
action,  if  any,  should  be  taken  in  resptonse 
to  the  USTR's  findings. 

b.  Retaliation  should  be  mandatory  when- 
ever an  international  agreement  has  been 
violated,  the  U.S.  position  upheld,  and  nego- 
tiations have  been  unsuccessful.  In  cases 
where  no  intemationsU  agreement  exists, 
discretionary  authority  to  retaliate  should 
be  retained. 

c.  Time  limits  mandating  retaliation  are 
not  advisable.  The  administration  must  be 
able  to  continue  talks  as  needed,  especially 
when  the  foreign  practice  is  complex  or  re- 
quires extensive  negotiations. 

2.  Section  337,  permitting  the  prohibition 
of  imports  that  infringe  U.S.  patents,  copy- 
rights or  trademarks,  is  difficult  to  enforce 


in  a  timely  manner  because  of  the  amount 
of  damage  which  must  be  done  before  en- 
forcement action  can  be  started.  Section  337 
could  be  improved  eliminating  the  current 
requirement  that  a  domestic  Industry  show 
injury  before  becoming  eligible  for  relief. 

3.  Changes  in  the  U.S.  antidumping  law 
are  needed  to  make  it  an  effective  deterrent 
against  repetitive  dumping  and  to  enable  it 
to  help  repair  the  damage  done  the  U.S. 
parties  injured  by  dumping: 

a.  Repeat  offenders  should  be  subject  to 
dumping  duties  for  the  entire  period  of  the 
violation,  instead  of  only  after  a  preliminary 
determination. 

b.  If  a  company  is  found  guilty  of  dump- 
ing three  times  in  the  same  product  area 
within  a  five  year  period,  the  UJS.  govern- 
ment should  be  required  to  monitor  Imports 
from  the  offending  company  and  self-initi- 
ate dumping  investigations  as  warranted. 

c.  Dumping  duties  should  tie  placed  in  an 
impress  fund  and  the  USTR  should  estab- 
lish a  mechanism  to  assure  their  use  in  rees- 
tablishing the  injured  industry's  competi- 
tiveness and/or  to  provide  worker  adjust- 
ment assistance. 

d.  Congress  should  require  the  Adminis- 
tration to  seek  whatever  appropriate 
changes  in  the  GATT's  antidumping  code  as 
may  be  required  to  accommodate  these  ob- 
jectives and  to  deter  repeat  offenders. 

May  1986. 

Are  We  Playing  Chess  on  the  Tttahic? 

(By  John  A.  Young,  president  and  chief  ex- 
ecutive officer.  Hewlett-Packard  Co., 
before  the  Senate  committee  on  Finance, 
hearing  on  Mastering  the  World  Econo- 
my. January  15,  1987) 

Mr.  Chairman,  Senators.  Thank  you  for 
inviting  me  to  join  you  this  morning  at  wtiat 
I  believe  is  a  very  crucial  and  farsighted 
series  of  hearings. 

I've  given  a  lot  of  thought  to  the  subject 
of  trade  in  recent  years: 

First,  as  the  head  of  a  major  electronics 
firm  that  does  almost  half  of  its  business 
abroad: 

Second,  as  chairman  of  the  President's 
Commission  on  Industrial  Competitiveness, 
which  took  an  in-depth  look  at  the  abUity  of 
U.S.  industry  to  compete  both  at  home  and 
aboard: 

And  now  as  head  of  a  group  of  private 
sector  leaders  who  will  continue  efforts  to 
focus  on  that  issue,  the  Coimcil  on  Competi- 
tiveness. 

I'm  not  sure  whether  I've  just  certified  my 
credentials  with  you — or  just  proven  myself 
as  certifiable.  But  no  matter  what  you  may 
think  about  my  sanity,  at  least  you  can  be 
assured  that  I've  given  the  trade  issue  some 
consideration. 

Let  me  begin  my  sharing  an  insight  that 
supports  the  whole  purpose  of  these  hear- 
ings: 

In  thinking  of  trade,  we  are  often  like  a 
group  of  people  playing  chess— only  the 
game  is  being  played  on  the  decks  of  the  Ti- 
tanic. 

We  stand  around,  watching  each  player's 
move  with  great  interest.  And  we're  so  ab- 
sorbed in  the  game  that  we  don't  even 
notice  that  the  water's  rising  all  around  us. 

So  it  is  with  trade.  That's  why  my  goal 
today  is  to  provide  a  broader  view  of  some 
fundamental  changes  in  the  world  economy, 
in  our  own,  and  in  the  way  public  policy 
choices  shape  the  competitive  environment. 
Let  me  share  some  conclusions: 

First,  trade  is  only  part  of  a  much  broader 
set  of  issues  that  affect  this  nation's  ability 
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to  oonpete  in  wortd  markets.  I  lump  them 
gnder  the  hf  itlng  of  oampeUUveneaa,  so  let 
BM  alait  with  K  deflnltloa. 

Mr  this  nation  —  for  any  nation— com- 
the  decree  to  which  we 
'  open  and  fair  market  conditions. 
pnNtaee  goodi  and  aervloea  that  lucceed  In 
tntcmatknal  markets  while  at  the  same 
time  mahitalntnt  or  expanding  the  real 
Inwne  of  our  dtaiena. 

There  are  many  indications  of  a  decline  in 
thia  eountiy's  abDlty  to  compete  in  world 


Stasnant  real  waceK 

Produetlvtty  growth  that's  surpassed  by 
ataoat  aU  our  tnuUnc  partners; 

r>»«'W»«*'«f  rates  of  return  in  our  vital  man- 
afkotairtnc  aeetor; 

Loa  of  world  market  share  in  high-tech- 

And  growing  merchandise  trade  deficits. 

And  I  think  It's  worth  noting  that  our 
toads  detldU  started  in  the  early  1970's. 
when  the  dollar  was  widely  thought  to  be 
undervalued. 

Some  fconomtc  fundamentals  have  shift- 
ed. Badiange  rates  have  Just  exacertiated— 
and  therefore  obscured— the  weakening  of 
our  oompeCitlve  position. 

If  you  aeeept  my  deflnltion  that  competi- 
tlmuijss  means  the  ability  to  earn  a  rising 
standard  ni  Uving  for  our  people,  then  you'll 
agree  that  being  competitive  is  what  allows 
us  to  attain  other  vital  national  goals— Jobs 
for  our  peoide.  the  social  services  financed 
by  taxes  on  personal  and  corporate  incomes, 
mwtA  %  ■troog  TytV***T^  security. 

All  right,  rve  said  that  our  trade  deficit  is 
one  symptam  of  a  weakening  of  our  com- 
petitive position  vis  a  vis  our  trading  part- 
ners, an  erosion  that  threatens  our  ability 
to  attain  other  natlooal  goals. 

Trade  policy  is  also  one  of  several  factors 
that  determine  our  omnpetitive  poeition— 
pertisps  not  even  the  most  important.  The 
chart  attached  to  your  handout  will  illus- 
trate my  point. 

This  schematic  was  developed  by  the 
Cnmmisiloo  on  Industrial  Competitiveness. 
■nd  I  think  It  summarizes  in  a  simple  way 
the  factors  that  determine  our  competitive 
posture  snd  what  we  might  expect  to  attain 
In  the  way  of  improvements. 

Toull  note  that  there  are  four  basic  areas 
whoe  government  plays  the  lead  role— cap- 
ital costs,  exchange  rates.  n.S.  trade  policy 
and  Intcfnatianal  trade  policy.  These  are 
areas  where  public  pOUcy  creates  the  envi- 
ronment in  which  American  business  com- 
petea. 

Trade  policy  is  only  part  of  the  problem 
government  needs  to  address.  And  it  is  only 
part  of  the  solution.  We  can't  solve  our  com- 
petitive problems  by  fixing  trade  policy.  At 
best,  we  can  achieve  parity  with  our  trading 
partaers— that  is,  open  and  fair  world  mar- 
keta. 

But  parity  is  something  we  must  reach. 
and  that  necessity  brings  me  to  my  second 
conchKlan:  While  trade  has  grown  dramati- 
cally in  both  volume  and  complexity,  the 
portion  of  it  covered  by  agreed-upon  rtiles 
has  actually  declined. 

Despite  a  sevenfold  iiurease  in  the  dollar 
volume  of  trade  in  the  last  decade  and  a 
half: 

Despite  the  fact  that  Imports  and  exports 
both  now  comprise  more  than  one-fifth  U.S. 
manufacturing  output; 

Despite  several  rounds  of  talks  to  expand 
and  strengthen  the  General  Agreement  on 
Tariffs  aiMl  Trade: 

Today,  only  IS  percent  of  trade  restric- 
UoQS  are  covered  by  any  agreed-upon  rules. 


in  1950,  fully  40  percent  of  such  barriers 
wete  covered.  But  the  simple,  post-World 
War  11  challenge  of  reducing  high  tariffs 
has  given  way  to  a  whole  new  set  of  prob- 
lei^ 

Newly  industrializing  nations  that  never 
really  "bought  Into"  the  OATT: 

ttic  changing  nature  of  traded  values, 
such  as  intangibles  like  Intellectural  proper- 
ty and  services; 

Subtle  non-tariff  barriers  such  as  regula- 
tions, standards  and  Investment  limitations; 

And  new  national  strategies  aimed  at  cre- 
ating comparative  advantages  in  key  Indus- 
trial sectors. 

We  can  respond  to  some  of  these  changes 
by  increasing  membership  in  OATT,  ex- 
panding its  coverage  to  include  such  items 
as  Intellectual  property  and  services,  and  by 
providing  it  with  the  ability  to  exercise  mul- 
tilateral pressure  on  trade  offenders.  It  is 
vital  that  the  U.S.  take  a  leadership  role  in 
the  new  round  of  GATT  talks  that  will  ad- 
dress these  issues. 

7et  having  done  all  that,  we're  not  fin- 
ished. Some  of  the  trade-distorting  practices 
used  to  create  sectoral  comparative  advan- 
tage are  so  subtle  and  so  deeply  immeshed 
in  aational  policies  that  it  would  be  impossi- 
ble to  ever  devise  rules  that  would  be  suffi- 
ciently rigorous  and  flexible  to  regulate 
thse  activities. 

A>r  such  cases,  we  may  have  to  look  at  the 
trade  flow  outcomes  to  ascertain  whether 
steps  should  be  taken  to  bring  things  more 
in  balance.  And  creating  balance  Is  key.  Sig- 
nificant imbalances  are  untenable.  A 
healthy  wortd  trading  system  benefits  ev- 
eryone, everywhere. 

l^is  discussion  of  different  national  strat- 
egies brings  me  to  my  third  conclusion: 
Trade  flows  are  tightly  linked  to  financial 
flows. 

This  has  always  been  the  case,  but  today 
the  linkage  is  tighter  than  ever,  for  two  rea- 
sons. First,  the  post- World  War  II  era  of  un- 
qusstioned  U.S.  economic  predominance  has 
vanished. 

The  competition  is  global  and  strong. 
Technology  spreads  quiclily  around  the 
world.  Product  life  cycles  have  shortened. 
Production  facilities  are  highly  mobile. 

Because  the  competition  is  more  balance, 
we  don't  have  the  cushion  or  margin  of 
error  we  used  to  enjoy.  Factors  such  as  ex- 
change rates  and  capital  costs  have  a  much 
granter  impact  than  they  used  to.  When  we 
had  a  significant  cost  advantage— or  a 
unique  technology— such  things  didn't 
matter  so  much.  Today,  they  do. 

Second,  the  sheer  volume  of  world  finan- 
cial flows  is  perhaps  50  times  greater  than 
trade  flows.  Rather  than  being  affected  by 
trade  flows — as  in  classic  theory — exchange 
rates  instead  have  shaped  trade  flows. 

It's  worth  remembering  that  as  recently 
as  1981,  the  U.S.  had  a  current  account  sur- 
plus. But  our  budget  deficit  created  a 
vaouum  that  literally  sucked  in  capital  and 
imports  from  around  the  world.  We  created 
ourselves  a  comparative  disadvantage. 

Taiwan,  on  the  other  hand,  has  created 
itself  a  trade  advantage  by  keeping  its  ciu*- 
reocy  too  low  by  any  reasonable  measure— 
and  as  a  result  has  a  trade  surplus  with  just 
about  every  nation  in  the  world. 

If  a  company  sold  its  goods  at  l)elow  its 
domestic  market  prices,  that  would  be  con- 
sidered dumping.  And  there  would  be  a 
remedy  under  GATT. 

But  if  a  nation  as  a  whole  does  the  same 
thkig  by  manipulating  exchange  rates, 
there  is  no  recourse. 


So  fiaeal  and  monetary  policies— and  the 
capital  costs  and  exchange  rates  that  stem 
from  thCm— matter  very  much. 

Tou  oan't  remedy  our  trade  imbalance 
without  addressing  these  fundamentals.  It's 
becoming  increasingly  clear  that  we  need 
some  kind  of  multilateral  adjustment  mech- 
anism to  avoid  the  kinds  of  imbalances 
we've  ei9>erienced  in  recent  years. 

This  (rings  me  to  my  fourth  and  final 
conclusion:  The  process  of  reconciling  fiscal, 
monetaily  and  trade  policy  on  a  multilateral 
basis  needs  our  focused  attention. 

There  is  no  Adam  Smith  Invisible  hand 
that  makes  trade  flows  all  balance  out 
smoothly.  If  trade  were  only  bi-lateral,  im- 
balances would  correct  themselves  rather 
quickly.  You  stop  buying  my  wool,  so  I  can 
no  longdr  buy  your  wine. 

But  in  today's  very  complex,  multilateral 
tradiiw  environment,  such  self-correction 
happens  too  slowly.  Balance  will  be 
achieved  in  the  long  term,  but  the  duration 
of  the  Imbalance  can  be  longer  than  the 
ability  of  individual  firms  to  withstand  their 
effects.  In  the  meanwhile,  firms  may  lose 
market  Share  that  they  can  never  regain,  or 
Just  go  out  of  business. 

And,  of  course,  the  human  costs  are  tre- 
mendous. As  a  recent,  very  fine  study  on 
trade  done  by  the  Morgan  Guaranty  Trust 
Company  put  it: 

"Unfortunately,  the  economists'  time  lag 
can  turn  into  the  politicians'  nightmare." 

Mr.  Chairman,  Senators,  you're  not  the 
only  ones  with  challenges  to  address.  So  far 
I've  talked  only  about  the  determinants  of 
competitiveness  where  government  plays 
the  only  role— trade,  fiscal  and  monetary 
policy.  Public  policies  in  science,  technology 
and  education  also  form  part  of  the  environ- 
ment in  which  we  operate. 

But  I'^  be  remiss  if  I  didn't  publicly  recog- 
nize the  private  sector  responsibility  for 
competitiveness. 

We  have  prime  responsibility  for  creating 
and  applying  technology,  forging  a  commit- 
ted workforce,  and  managing  effectively. 

We're  re^onsible  for  the  farsightedness 
of  our  strategies  and  the  attractiveness  of 
the  products  we  bring  to  market.  We  accept 
that  responsibility. 

But  lot  me  say  this:  If  we  had  a  current 
account  surplus  as  recently  as  1981.  it  seems 
inappropriate  to  lay  today's  deficit  at  the 
doorstep  of  American  management. 

In  that  short  period,  business  leaders 
didn't  stiddenly  lose  their  vision  and  drive. 
They  haven't  made  a  mass  exodus  for  the 
golf  course. 

The  environment  changed  drastically,  and 
government  created  that  environment.  We 
have  managed  the  mix  of  trade,  fiscal  and 
monetary  policies  in  such  a  way  as  to  create 
competitive  disadvantages  for  American 
firms. 

The  challenge  before  you.  then,  is  to  ar- 
ticulate a  world  view  that  includes  all  these 
policy  Ibctors,  to  determine  what  can  and 
cannot  be  accomplished  through  trade 
policy,  and  then  to  be  sure  that  appropriate 
initiatives  are  undertaken  to  address  these 
other  factors  that  determine  our  perform- 
ance. 

It  will  be  a  formidable  task.  You  will  un- 
doubtedly hear  many  narrow  but  seemingly 
worthy  proposals  that  could  actually  be 
anti-competitive  when  viewed  from  the  per- 
spective of  the  broad  forces  that  are  at 
work. 

The  trick  will  be  to  avoid  getting  caught 
up  in  the  maneuvers  of  a  chess  game  while 
high  waters  swirl  over  the  deck.  I  know 
you're  trying  to  avoid  Just  that. 


Thanks  for  your  willingness  to  survey  the 
breadth  and  depth  of  the  ocean  before 
charting  our  new  course  on  trade.* 


ON  THE  25TH  ANNIVERSARY  OP 
AMNESTY  INTERNATIONAL 

•  Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  past  25  years  Amnesty  Interna- 
tional has  worked  tirelessly  for  the 
most  basic  of  all  human  rights:  free- 
dom of  expression.  Its  members  have 
used  but  one  weapon— the  pen— in 
their  fight  to  publicize  htunan  rights 
abuses  around  the  globe  and  thereby 
to  embarrass  violators  into  complying 
with  international  standards  of  con- 
duct. Whether  in  obtaining  the  release 
of  persons  imprisoned  for  their  politi- 
cal beliefs  or  religious  activities,  secur- 
ing fair  and  prompt  trials  for  those 
who  are  arrested,  or  bringing  an  end 
to  torture  and  execution.  Amnesty 
International  has  worked  impartially 
and  with  profound  dedication  and  de- 
termination. It  has  earned  a  broad 
reputation  for  integrity  and  fairness 
by  maintaining  independence  from 
any  government  or  political  philoso- 
phy—save that  of  protecting  the  free- 
doms of  all  who  have  neither  used  nor 
advocated  violence. 

When  Amnesty  was  established  in 
1962,  its  founders  did  not  expect  to 
have  to  celebrate  a  25th  armiversary. 
Indeed,  it  is  unfortunate  that  there  is 
still  a  need  for  such  an  organization. 
But  as  long  as  there  are  prisoners  of 
conscience,  as  long  as  governments 
continue  to  deny  citizens  their  funda- 
mental human  rights  and  civil  liber- 
ties— or  to  condone  the  existence  of 
such  violations— Amnesty  will  be  there 
to  expose  the  injustices  and  focus 
international  attention  on  them. 

I  am  proud  to  say  that  Amnesty 
International  has  7  local  groups  and 
10  campus  groups  in  my  own  State  of 
Maryland  with  whom  I  work  closely. 
While  we  seldom  know  which,  if  any, 
of  our  actions  are  most  effective,  we 
have  seen  repeatedly  that  publicity 
brings  pressure  on  offending  govern- 
ments to  cease  their  abuses,  and  often 
results  in  the  improved  treatment  or 
ultimate  release  of  political  prisoners. 
We  do  know  that  we  must  continue  to 
voice  oiu-  concerns;  as  Nobel  Peace 
Prize  winner  Elie  Wiesel  put  it. 

We  have  learned  not  to  be  neutral  in 
times  of  crisis— for  neutrality  always  helps 
the  aggressor,  never  the  victim.  We  have 
learned  that  silence  is  never  the  answer.  We 
have  learned  that  the  opposite  of  love  is  not 
hate,  but  indifference. 

Mr.  President,  last  week  a  number  of 
labor  organizations  Joined  together  in 
hosting  a  tribute  to  Anmesty  Interna- 
tional and  its  efforts  on  behalf  of 
those  who  might  otherwise  be  lan- 
guishing in  prison,  luiknown  or  forgot- 
ten. Many  of  those  who  have  benefit- 
ed from  Amnesty's  intercessions  have, 
in  fact,  lieen  union  members  or  labor 
organizers,  whether  in  South  Africa  or 
Poland,   Nicaragua   or  South   Korea. 


Viktor  Davydov,  a  former  prisoner  in  a 
special  Soviet  psychiatric  facility, 
spoke  of  his  conviction  that  he  was  sd- 
lowed  to  leave  the  Soviet  Union  be- 
cause of  the  support  he  received  from 
abroad,  and  appealed  for  the  release 
of  his  former  cellmate.  Yegor  Volkov, 
who  has  t>een  confined  for  nearly  20 
years  for  organizing  two  labor  strikes 
among  brigades  of  construction  work- 
ers in  1967.  Mary  Ntseke,  the  general 
secretary  of  the  Brushes  Sc  Cleaners 
Workers  Union  of  South  Africa,  told 
of  her  detention  without  charges  and 
5  months  of  solitary  confinement  in 
South  Africa,  and  attributed  her  re- 
lease to  appeals  from  Amnesty  Inter- 
national. And  Amnesty's  executive  di- 
rector, John  Healey.  himself  a  product 
of  the  American  labor  movement,  sum- 
marized Anmesty's  long  history  of  sup- 
port for  imprisoned  union  activists 
around  the  world. 

I  would  like  to  commend  the  orga- 
nizing committee  of  the  "Labor  Salute 
to  Amnesty  International"— John  T. 
Joyce,  president  of  the  International 
Union  of  Bricklayers  &  Allied  Crafts- 
men; Gerald  McEntee,  president  of 
the  American  Federation  of  State. 
County  and  Municipal  Employees; 
Albert  Shanker.  president  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Teachers; 
John  Sweeney,  president  of  the  Serv- 
ice Employees  International  Union; 
and  William  Wynn.  president  of  the 
United  Food  &  Commercial  Workers 
Union— as  well  as  all  the  sponsors— the 
AFL-CIO;  the  International  Union  of 
Electronic,  Electrical,  Technical,  Sala- 
ried &  Machine  Workers;  the  United 
Automobile,  Aerospace  &  Agricultural 
Implement  Workers  of  America  Inter- 
national Union;  the  Bakery,  Confec- 
tionery &  Tobacco  Workers  Interna- 
tional Union;  the  Amalgamated  Cloth- 
ing &  Textile  Workers  Union;  the 
International  Longshoremen's  Associa- 
tion; the  Brotherhood  of  Railway,  Air- 
line &  Steamship  Clerks,  Freight  Han- 
dlers. Express  &  Station  Employees; 
the  National  Association  of  Letter 
Carriers;  the  United  Rubber.  Cork.  Li- 
noleum &  Plastic  Workers  of  America; 
the  United  Steelworkers  of  America; 
the  International  Association  of  Ma- 
chinists &  Aerospace  Workers;  the 
Communications  Workers  of  America; 
the  International  Union  of  Glass,  Pot- 
tery. Plastics  &  Allied  Workers;  the 
American  Federation  of  Government 
Employees;  the  International  Ladies' 
Garment  Workers  Union;  and  the 
International  Union  of  Operating  En- 
gineers—for taking  the  time  to  recog- 
nize Amnesty's  achievements  over  the 
past  quarter  of  a  century.  But  most  of 
all,  I  would  like  to  thank  the  members 
and  supporters  of  Amnesty  itself  for 
working  to  keep  human  rights  at  the 
forefront  of  the  public  consciousness.* 


LITHUANIAN  INDEPENDENCE 
DAY 

•  Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  on  Feb- 
ruary 16,  1918,  after  nearly  a  century 
of  czarist  Russian  repression,  the  Re- 
public of  Lithuania  declared  Its  inde- 
pendence, only  to  have  it  come  to  a 
tragic  end  In  1940  with  the  invasion  of 
300.000  Soviet  troops. 

With  the  troops  came  Soviet  puppet 
regimes  and.  finally.  inconx>ration 
into  the  U.S.S.R.  Many  Lithuanians 
were  deported  to  Siberia.  Farmers 
were  forcibly  evicted  from  their  land, 
and  large  numbers  of  people  of  Rus- 
sian stock  were  settled  in  to  strength- 
en their  control  of  the  area.  The  Lith- 
uanian people  struggled  against  the 
persecution  but  the  Russians  main- 
tained their  repressive  control. 

Mr.  President,  the  Soviet  Union  con- 
tinues to  forcibly  occupy  the  proud 
nation  of  Lithuania.  This  means  that 
the  people  of  Lithuania  are  not  al- 
lowed to  express  their  own  linguistic, 
ethnic,  or  religious  identities.  They  are 
denied  the  most  basic  civil  and  human 
rights  that  we,  as  Americans,  cherish 
so  deeply. 

Lithuanian  Independence  Day  is  a 
day  on  which  we  recognize  the  terrible 
tragedy  which  befell  this  Baltic  nation 
in  1940.  It  is  essential  that  Lithuanian 
independence  is  remembered  in  this 
country.  Soviet  authorities  prohibit 
the  celebration  of  this  day  as  it  is  con- 
sidered antistate  and  anti-Soviet.  The 
importance  of  Lithuanian  Independ- 
ence Day  caimot  be  underestimated  as 
it  is  a  tribute  to  the  Lithuanian  spirit 
and  heritage.  As  this  solemn  anniver- 
sary is  commemorated,  our  commit- 
ment to  Lithuanian  independence 
must  be  reaffirmed.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  join  me  in  this  unique  and 
essential  celebration.* 


AMERICA'S  HOMELESS  LEGIONS 

•  Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  in 
January  of  this  year,  I  dug  some  old 
clothes  out  of  my  closet,  smeared  my 
face  with  dirt,  and  went  off  to  spend 
the  night  with  some  North  Dakota 
constituents  and  neighbors  from  Min- 
nesota. 

It  was  cold  that  night  and  the  people 
I  met  had  come  to  the  only  place  they 
could  to  get  out  of  the  cold:  a  home- 
less shelter  in  Moorhead,  across  the 
river  from  Fargo. 

In  one  sense,  the  10  people  I  met 
there  that  night  were  lucky.  We  slept 
on  the  floor;  but  we  had  a  roof  over 
our  heads.  Millions  more  can't  even 
find  a  roof. 

America's  homeless  legions  generally 
don't  vote;  they  don't  write  letters  to 
Congress,  and  we  have  been  slow  to 
understand  their  plight.  But  I'm  glad 
to  see  momentum  building  for  respon- 
sible Government  programs  to  solve 
the  problem  of  homelessness  in  our 
coimtry. 
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I  reoocnlae  the  terrible  budget  pres- 
sure our  ever-growing  deficits  have 
placed  on  the  Cancress.  But  I  believe 
that  the  richest  Nation  on  the  Earth 
can  develop  a  response  to  this  ever- 
grovlng  i»t>blem.  We  can  and  we 
must 

Barller  this  year,  we  passed  an  emer- 
gency bUl  to  aid  the  homeless;  within 
the  next  few  we^cs,  we'll  consider  even 
taraader  measures  to  address  the 
problem. 

The  most  recent  issue  of.  National 
Journal  included  a  fine  article  by  Julie 
Koiterlits  on  the  increasing  call  for 
Government  solutions  to  the  homeless 
problem.  I  urge  all  my  colleagues  to 
read  this  artide  as  we  enter  this 
debate,  and  I  ask  that  it  be  printed  in 
theRaocnD. 

The  article  f  oUows: 

Thst'm  Evkk  y  whshs 
(By  JuUe  KosterUtz) 

At  flnt  blush.  Rep.  Benjamin  A.  Oilman 
of  New  York  seemi  an  unlikely  co-sponsor 
of  the  HomeleaB  Persons'  Survival  Act.  A 
modetate  Republican.  Oilman  represents  a 
district  tbat  Includes  part  of  wealthy  West- 
cbeater  County  and  stretches  of  rural 
Ormge  County,  not  obvious  hotbeds  of  con- 
cern about  homelcH  people. 

But  about  a  year  aco.  Westchester  County 
Sxecuthre  Andrew  P.  O'Rourke  traveled  to 
Waihtngton  to  talk  to  members  of  the  New 
York  deiecation  about  the  plight  of  the 
county's  homeless.  "He  was  the  first  to  open 
our  eyes."  said  Andrew  J.  Zarutskle.  Oil- 
man's iwess  secretary.  Later  TTie  MiddU- 
towit  Timet-Hernid  Record,  in  the  rural  part 
of  the  district,  ran  a  hard-hitting  series  on 
tbe  kwal  hotneleas.  And  throughout  the 
past  year,  Zarutskie  said,  heads  of  local 
social  service  agencies  called  the  office 
"sayinc.  'We  have  a  problem.' " 

Rep.  Joseph  J.  DioOuardl.  R-N.Y..  whose 
distrlet  also  covers  part  of  Westchester,  re- 
cently testified  tar  a  bill  to  improve  food  as- 
sistance for  the  hraneless  and  noted  that 
there  were  2.000  homeless  people  in  the 
county.  "If  homelessness  has  become  a 
l»otd«n  of  that  scale  in  my  district,"  he 
said,  "I  shudder  at  the  thought  of  the  mag- 
nitude of  tbe  problem  nationwide." 

If  bomelesHMas  has  not  reached  crisis  pro- 
portions in  every  district,  it  has  commanded 
attention  in  areas  once  thought  immune  to 
this  trtienomemxi.  And  the  spread  of  home- 
lessness has  spurred  congressional  action. 

Last  fall,  with  belp  from  Senate  Budget 
Committee  chairman  Pete  V.  Domenlci,  R- 
HM..  Cmgress  passed,  as  part  of  the  fast- 
moving  drug  MH,  a  few  modest  measures  to 
make  sure  the  homeless  could  take  advan- 
tage of  existing  federal  programs  for  the 
poor  and  disabled. 

This  year,  the  House  E>emocratic  leader- 
ship has  pledged  to  make  homelessness  a 
top  concern:  In  one  of  its  actions.  Congress 
passed  a  $50  million  fiscal  1987  supplemen- 
tal appropriation  in  additional  emergency 
aid. 

A  broader  measure  endorsed  by  the  House 
leadership  (HR  558),  promising  $500  million 
in  the  current  fiscal  year  for  emergency 
food  and  shelter  plus  some  longer-term 
housing  programs  and  health  and  mental 
health  programs  for  the  homeless,  is 
moving  quickly  through  the  House.  The 
Soiate  is  expected  to  produce  a  similar, 
though  perhaps  more  modest,  bill. 


Eiven  President  Reagan,  who  has  reiterat- 
ed his  belief  that  the  homeless  are  the  re- 
sposisibllity  of  private  philanthropy  and 
state  and  local  governments,  has  included  a 
request  of  $100  million  in  fiscal  1988,  pri- 
marily for  emergency  food  and  shelter  for 
the  homeless. 

No  one  contends  that  the  bills  are  much 
more  than  stopgap  measures.  And  it's  any- 
thing but  certain  that  bipartisan  support 
for  homeless  aid  will  hold  when  Congress 
tries  to  address  the  underlying  causes  of 
homelessness.  Renewed  spending  on  federal 
housing  programs  is  advocated  mainly  by 
liberals,  for  example,  and  is  anathema  to 
flsoal  conservatives. 

But  for  a  dollar-conscious  Congress  that 
had  tacitly  accepted  the  President's  view 
that  the  homeless  were  not  a  federal  re- 
sponsibility, remarkable  attention  is  being 
showered  on  a  constituency  whose  members 
for  the  most  part  neither  vote  nor  lobby. 

The  reason  for  the  sudden  movement 
seefns  evident:  as  the  problem  grew,  it  in- 
creasingly came  to  Members'  attention.  "I 
may  be  totally  naive,  but  I  think  it's  an 
appeal  to  people's  heartstrings."  said  House 
Msjority  Whip  Tony  Coelho,  D-Calif .  "It's  a 
bit  of  an  embarrassment  for  those  of  us  who 
know  this  is  a  very  prosperous  country,"  Do- 
menlci said.  "We'd  been  hiding  our  heads  in 
the  sand  under  the  guise  of  fiscal  responsi- 
bility' 

What  may  look  like  spontaneous  combus- 
tioa.  however,  has  required  a  slow  gathering 
of  firewood  and  rubbing  together  of  sticks. 
"Ifb  like  the  performer's  'overnight  suc- 
cess.' "  said  Mitch  Snyder  of  the  Washing- 
ton-based Community  for  Creative  Non- Vio- 
lence. "It  actually  took  10  to  15  years  to 
create." 

'Hie  homeless  may  not  vote  or  write  their 
representatives,  but  as  their  numbers  have 
mounted  and  their  presence  has  extended 
beyond  the  nation's  major  urban  areas,  they 
have  attracted  a  steadily  wider  circle  of  ad- 
vocates. As  local  needs  outpaced  local  re- 
sources, shelter  operators  have  been  Joined 
by  churchgoers  and  templegoers  who  give 
money,  by  town  notables  who  serve  on 
boards  of  local  foundations  and  by  small- 
town as  well  as  big-city  mayors. 

While  the  problem  has  spread,  it  has 
become  more  visible  in  major  metropolitan 
areas,  where  it  first  appeared.  Advocates  for 
the  homeless  successfully  sued  to  require 
New  York  City  to  offer  shelter  to  all  who 
needed  it,  and  in  Los  Angeles  the  homeless 
set  up  camps  in  public  places  to  call  atten- 
tion to  their  plight. 

At  the  national  level,  celebrity  endorse- 
ments and  highly  visible  protests  by  Snyder 
and  others  have  helped  transform  public 
penception  of  the  issue  to  a  national  prob- 
lem requiring  national  solution. 

IB  Washington,  the  emergence  of  key  ad- 
vocates on  and  off  Capitol  Hill  willing  to 
draft  and  push  legislation  has  helped  get 
action.  And  new  Democratic  leaders  in  both 
chambers  have  adopted  the  cause  of  helping 
the  homeless  as  a  symbol  of  the  party's  mis- 
sion. 

NATIONAL  NETWORK 

Congress  may  have  helped  step  up  the  po- 
litical involvement  of  mainline  charities 
when  it  established  the  emergency  food  and 
shelter  program  in  1983.  The  bill  was  to  be  a 
one-shot  grant  of  $100  million  for  the  Fed- 
eral Emergency  Management  Agency 
(PtMA)  to  dole  out  in  equal  parts  to  local 
governments  and  to  a  consortium  of  private 
charities. 

Qiving  federal  grants  to  charities  was 
novel  enough,  but  the  legislation  also  re- 


quired the  funds  to  be  administered  at  the 
national  level  by  six  groups— Catholic  Char- 
ities. U.6.A.,  the  American  Red  Cross,  the 
Council  of  Jewish  Federations,  the  &ilva- 
tion  Arqiy,  United  Way  of  America  and  the 
National  Council  of  Churches  of  Christ  in 
the  USA— and  at  the  local  level  by  a  similar- 
ly ecumenical  set  of  groups. 

The  government-inspired  consortia  cre- 
ated new  working  relationships  among 
groups  that  had  operated  independently  or 
hadn't  bad  much  direct  involvement  with 
the  homeless.  And  as  the  demand  for  food 
and  shelter  increased,  the  charities  began  to 
speak  o«t  about  the  need  for  more  federal 
help. 

Because  the  program  continued  each  year 
on  an  ad  hoc  basis,  participating  charities 
found  it  impossible  to  plan  their  programs 
and  were  sometimes  left  holding  the  bag 
when  money  didn't  arrive  soon  enough. 
"Once  you  start  providing  services,  the 
people  who  show  up  don't  care  about  fund- 
ing cycles— they're  going  to  show  up,"  said 
William  I.  Fields,  vice  president  of  United 
Way  of  America. 

Orouix  also  found  their  resources 
strained  trying  to  supplement  the  program's 
small  allotment  for  administrative  costs. 
United  Way  spent  $300,000  of  its  own  funds 
on  adminstrative  costs  in  the  program's  first 
year  to  make  sure  the  federal  money  went 
to  those  in  need. 

The  national  network  of  consortia  made  a 
natural  grass-roots  lobby.  "If  you've  got 
1,800  local  boards  comprised  of  6,000-7.000 
direct-service  grout>s,  that's  certainly  an 
awesome  infrastructure  set  up  to  send  a 
message'  about  what's  going  on  out  there," 
Fields  said. 

Becau$e  charities  often  attract  prominent 
individuals,  this  lobby  could  count  some 
heavy  hitters  in  its  ranks,  both  locally  and 
nationally.  Chalmers  P.  Wiley,  R-Ohio,  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  House  leadership  bill,  got  in- 
terested in  the  homeless  two  years  ago 
through  volunteer  work  for  the  Salvation 
Army  with  his  Klwanis  Club  in  Columbus. 

Last  December,  the  national  board  of  gov- 
ernors Of  United  Way  of  America— whose 
members  include  such  business  luminaries 
as  American  Express  Co.  chairman  James  D. 
Robinson  III  and  Allegis  Corp.  chairman 
Richard  J.  Ferris— passed  a  resolution  call- 
ing on  Congress  to  replace  the  ad  hoc  funds 
for  FEMA  with  a  regular  authorization  and 
to  increase  funds  for  administrative  ex- 
penses. After  years  of  fighting  the  program, 
the  AdiSinistration  in  its  fiscal  1988  budget 
requested  an  $80  million  authorization. 

Many  charities  that  are  generally  consid- 
ered apolitical  have  been  testifying  for  legis- 
lative help  and  quietly  pressing  the  federal 
government  to  go  further.  "This  program 
helps  put  a  meal  in  the  belly  and  a  roof  over 
the  heag  for  the  night,  but  it's  not  a  way  to 
deal  with  the  fairly  long-term  issue,"  Fields 
said. 

Some  Members  say  that  while  some  of  the 
charities  had  been  active  before,  there's  now 
a  difference.  "They've  become  much  more 
politically  sophisticated,"  said  Rep.  Mickey 
Leland,  D-Texas,  chairman  of  the  Select 
Committee  on  Hunger.  And  these  groups 
get  attention.  Leland  said:  "When  middle- 
class  people  are  asked  to  write  their  Con- 
gressman by  those  groups,  it  has  really  got 
to  open  people's  eyes." 

DIVERSE  NEEDS 

It  hasn't  been  just  the  growing  size  of  the 
homeless  population  but  also  its  increasing 
diversity  that  has  attracted  new  advocated. 
"At  first,  people  thought  the  homeless  were 


only  the  bums  that  don't  want  to  work," 
Coelho  said.  "That's  not  it  anymore."  "The 
homeless  were  once  associated  with  what  we 
used  to  call  "hoboes.'  "  said  Rep.  Henry  B. 
Oonzalez,  D-Texas,  a  longtime  supporter  of 
aid  to  the  homeless.  "You  didn't  use  to  see 
women  and  children." 

Domenici's  crucial  support  for  homeless 
aid  in  the  antidrug  bill  reflected  a  long- 
standing interest  in  programs  for  the  men- 
tally ill.  Domenici  was  impressed  with 
recent  data  suggesting  that  at  least  a  third 
of  the  homeless  are  mentally  ill— persons  re- 
leased from  state  institutions  under  court 
orders  and  younger  individuals  cast  loose 
into  communities.  "For  myself,  it  made  [the 
homeless]  much  more  a  societal  responsibil- 
ity," Domenici  said. 

This  year,  Domenici  plans  to  push  a  $200 
million  package  designed  in  part  to  create 
local  demonstration  projects  to  help  inte- 
grate the  homeless  mentally  ill  into  commu- 
nities. 

Other  studies  of  the  homeless,  such  as  a 
report  by  the  U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors, 
have  found  that  women,  children  and  entire 
families  are  increasingly  numbered  among 
the  homeless.  The  Association  of  Junior 
Leagues  Inc.  has  taken  an  interest  in  provi- 
sions of  the  Homeless  Persons  Survial  Act 
offering  emergency  help  for  families  with 
children. 

"We  can't  support  the  bill  in  while  cloth 
because  of  the  cost,"  said  Karen  M.  Hen- 
dreicks,  manager  of  the  association's  Wash- 
ington public  policy  department.  "We  can 
only  focus  on  women's  and  children's  and 
families'  [provisions]." 

Some  support  comes  from  unlikely  quar- 
ters. In  early  February,  Iowa  delegates  to 
the  American  Legion's  national  convention 
in  Washington  went  to  the  office  of  Rep. 
Thomas  J.  Tauke,  R-Iowa,  with  a  list  of  leg- 
islative concerns.  Among  them  was  a  plea 
for  "aid  to  the  homeless."  At  least  a  third  of 
the  homeless  are  veterans,  the  delegation 
said.  Tauke,  who  has  not  announced  a  posi- 
tion on  pending  legislation,  was  "rather  sur- 
prised," said  aide  Randy  Bengfort. 

OUTSIDERS  AND  INSIDERS 

Local  concern  launched  the  homelessness 
issue,  national  media  coverage  helped  por- 
tray it  as  more  than  a  collection  of  scattered 
local  grievances  and  celebrities  helped  ele- 
vate the  issue  in  Washington. 

A  Senate  hearing  on  the  Homeless  in  late 
January  drew  actor  Martin  Sheen,  who 
played  Snyder  in  a  television  docudrama. 
and  actress  Valerie  Harper.  Sheen  plans  to 
return  to  Washington  soon  to  stage  a  play 
on  the  homeless  in  the  Dirlcsen  Senate 
Office  Building  auditorium  and  to  host  a  ce- 
lebrity "sleepout"  in  which  Hollywood  glit- 
terati will  take  up  temporary  residence  on 
hot-air  grates. 

"They  don't  know  the  substance"  of  the 
legislation,  said  David  Bley,  a  legislative  as- 
sistant to  Rep.  Mike  Lowry,  D-Wash.  "But 
they  create  a  certain  excitement  everyone 
gets  off  on.  It  draws  media  attention  to  an 
event  that  might  not  otherwise  be  covered 
at  all." 

It  may  take  outsiders  to  bring  glamour  to 
the  issue,  but  it  takes  Washington  insiders 
to  help  translate  concern  into  legislative 
action.  A  key  step  toward  that  end  came 
about  a  year  ago,  when  the  New  York-based 
National  Coalition  for  the  Homeless  sent 
Maria  Foscarinis— a  young  New  York  attor- 
ney who  left  a  $70,000  job  at  a  Wall  Street 
firm— to  open  a  Washington  office  at  a 
$10,000  salary.  Financed  by  private  and 
foundation  contributions,  the  group  is  made 


up  of  about  4.000  local  service  groups  and 
activists  around  the  country. 

•"When  I  began  knocking  on  doors,  it  was 
very  discouraging,"  Foscarinis  said.  "A  lot  of 
people,  including  our  allies,  said  with  vari- 
ous degrees  of  bluntness  that  it  was  hope- 
less to  think  Congress  could  take  this  seri- 
ously. They  said.  "The  political  climate  is 
not  right,  the  political  reality  is  that  the 
homeless  don't  vote.'  People  really  said 
that." 

Foscarinis's  arrival  helped  draw  together 
an  array  of  interest  groups,  ranging  from 
mental  health  to  housing  advocates,  with 
concerns  about  the  homeless.  "It  makes  a 
difference  to  have  an  organization  whose 
primary  concern  and  only  emphasis  is  ho- 
melessness." said  John  Ambrose,  manager 
of  public  policy  for  the  National  Mental 
Health  Association. 

Foscarinis  persuded  the  Washington  law 
firm  of  Covington  &  Burling  to  donate  the 
high-powered  lobbying  talent  of  partner 
Roderick  A.  DeArment,  who  was  chief  of 
staff  for  former  Senate  Majority  Leader 
Robert  Dole,  R-Kan.  "He  gave  me  a  lot  of 
advice  on  how  to  proceed,"  Foscarinis  said. 

Working  with  other  groups,  such  as  Am- 
brose's and  the  National  Low  Income  Hous- 
ing Coalition,  Foscarinis  drafted  the  first 
major  piece  of  legislation  aimed  at  the 
homeless,  the  Homeless  Persons'  Survival 
Act. 

With  dozens  of  provisions  and  a  price  tag 
estimated  at  $4  billion,  the  bill  seems  a 
grandiose  wish  list.  But  its  drafters  say  the 
bill  is  a  long-term  blueprint  and  contains 
sections  that  can  be  considered  separately. 

That's  what  happened  last  year  when  Do- 
menici borrowed  several  provisions  to  tack 
onto  the  antidrug  bill.  This  year,  a  few  pro- 
visions are  being  considered  as  amendments 
to  the  House  leadership  bill. 

That  bill  was  the  brainchild  of  Lowry  and 
legislative  aide  Bley.  who  were  inspired  by  a 
letter  from  Snyder  urging  Congress  to  give 
the  homeless  the  same  consideration  being 
given  the  antidrug  campaign.  Bley  enlisted 
Snyder's  help  in  designing  a  bill  less  ambi- 
tious than  the  Homeless  People's  Survival 
Act. 

While  Bley  started  drafting  legislation 
with  advice  from  Foscarinis,  Snyder  last 
Thanksgiving  began  an  outdoor  vigil  with 
Community  for  Creative  Nonviolence  mem- 
bers and  some  homeless  people. 

The  vigil  erupted  into  a  legal  battle  when 
Capitol  police  said  a  statue  the  activists  had 
brought  onto  the  Capitol  grounds  had  to  go. 
To  avoid  a  confrontation,  incoming  House 
Speaker  Jim  Wright.  D-Texas,  pledged  to 
make  aid  to  the  homeless  a  top  priority. 
House  Majority  Leader  Thomas  S.  Foley,  D- 
Wash.,  and  Coelho  also  met  with  Snyder 
and  offered  their  help. 

By  the  time  Members  convened  in  Wash- 
ington for  the  100th  Congress,  a  bill  had 
been  crafted  and  the  leadership  was  ready 
to  go.  Snyder  has  kept  up  the  pressure, 
maintaining  his  vigil  while  using  an  insider's 
tactic  of  one-on-one  lobbying.  In  recent 
weeks,  he  said,  he  has  met  with  nearly  a 
dozen  Senators  and  40-50  House  Members. 

While  Snyder's  style  of  public  protest 
doesn't  sit  well  with  everyone,  some  say  his 
presence  has  been  important.  "He's  very  ef- 
fective," Coelho  said.  ""People  don't  see  him 
as  someone  who  takes  the  publicity  and 
goes  home  to  a  nice  house  with  a  fireplace. 
He  lives  it." 

For  the  Democratic  leadership,  the  issue 
seems  tailor-made.  With  the  Senate  again 
under  Democratic  control,  party  leaders  see 
an  opportunity  to  enact  their  top  priority 


bills  and  view  last  November's  election  re- 
sults as  a  clear  sign  the  country  is  swinging 
away  from  the  Administration's  "less  is 
more"  philosophy  of  government. 

While  they  are  quick  to  note  that  congres- 
sional help  for  the  homeless  has  bipartisan 
support,  the  Democrats  seem  to  be  trying  to 
reestablish  themselves  as  the  party  of  com- 
passion. Homelessness,  Coelho  said,  '"is  a 
symbol  of  what's  wrong  in  the  country 
today.  "• 


RULES  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON 
ENVIRONMENT  AND  PUBLIC 
WORKS 

•  Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President. 
Senate  rule  XXVI  requires  each  stand- 
ing committee  of  the  Senate  to  pub- 
lish its  rules  in  the  Congrjessional 
Record. 

The  rules  of  the  Committee  on  Envi- 
ronment and  Public  Works,  of  which  I 
am  chairman,  remain  substantially  im- 
changed  for  the  100th  Congress  with 
the  exception  of  subcommittee  re- 
structuring and  renaming.  I  am  sm-e 
that  the  committee  will  continue  to 
operate  productively  and  harmonious- 
ly. 

Mr.  President,  for  myself  and  Sena- 
tor Stafpord,  I  ask  that  the  current 
rules  of  the  Committee  on  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

The  rules  follow: 

Rules  or  Procedure  op  the  Coiimittee 

Rule  1.  Regular  Meeting  Days.— The  regu- 
lar meeting  day  of  the  conunittee  shall  be 
the  first  and  third  Thursday  of  each  month 
at  10:00  A.M..  except  that  if  there  be  no 
business  before  the  conunittee,  the  regular 
meeting  shall  be  omitted. 

Rule  2.  Committee  Afectinp*.— Subject  to 
section  133(a)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  of  1946.  as  amended,  committee 
meetings  for  the  conduct  of  business,  for 
the  purpose  of  holding  hearings,  or  for  any 
other  purpose,  shall  be  called  by  the  chair- 
man, after  consultation  with  the  ranking 
minority  member.  Subcommittee  meetings 
shall  be  called  by  the  chairman  of  the  re- 
spective subcommittee,  after  consultation 
with  the  ranking  minority  member.  Notice 
of  a  meeting  and  the  agenda  of  business  to 
be  discussed  by  the  committee  will  be  pro- 
vided to  all  members  not  less  than  twenty- 
four  hours  in  advance  of  such  meeting.  Ad- 
ditions to  the  agenda  after  that  time  may  be 
made  with  the  concurrence  of  the  ranking 
minority  member.  Such  24-hour  notice  may 
be  waived  in  an  emergency  by  the  chairman, 
with  the  concurrence  of  the  ranking  minori- 
ty member. 

Rule  3.  Open  Committee  Meetings  and 
Legislative  Mark-up  Ses«to>u.— Meetings  of 
the  committee,  including  hearings  and  legis- 
lative mark-ups.  shall  be  open  to  the  public, 
except  that  a  portion  or  portions  of  any 
such  meeting  may  be  closed  to  the  public  if 
the  committee  determines  by  reoard  vote  of 
a  majority  of  the  members  of  the  committee 
present  that  the  matters  to  be  discussed  or 
the  testimony  to  be  taken  at  such  portion  or 
portions— 

(1)  will  disclose  matters  necessary  to  be 
kept  secret  in  the  interests  of  national  de- 
fense or  the  confidential  conduct  of  the  for- 
eign relations  of  the  United  States: 
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(3)  will  relate  (olely  to  mmtten  of  commit- 
tee staff  penminel  or  internal  staff  manage- 
ment or  proeeduie:  or 

(S>  eoostltute  any  other  grounds  for  clo- 
sure under  paragraph  Mb)  of  rule  XXVI  of 
the  fltT~!frft  Rules  of  the  Senate  (as 
"»*«'«■««  Iw  Senate  Resolution  9.  94th  Con- 
gress). 

Rule  4.  PmUUng  Omcer.— (a)  The  chair- 
saan  shall  preside  at  all  meetings  and  hear- 
ings of  the  committee  except  that  in  the  ab- 
:  of  the  chairman  the  ranking  majority 
■  who  Is  preeent  at  the  meeting  shall 
preside. 

(b)  Subcommittee  chairmen  shall  preside 
at  all  meetlnga  and  hearings  of  their  respec- 
tive subcommittees,  except  that  in  the  ab- 
sence of  the  subcommittee  chairman,  the 
ranking  majority  member  of  the  subcom- 
mittee who  is  present  at  the  meeting  shall 
preside. 

(c>  Notwithstanding  the  rule  prescribed  by 
subsections  (a)  and  (b),  any  member  of  the 
committee  may  preside  over  the  conduct  of 
a  hearing. 

Rule  S.  Qaonmu.— <a)  Except  as  provided 
In  subsections  (b)  and  (d).  five  members,  two 
of  whom  shall  be  members  of  the  minority 
party,  shall  ccmstltute  a  quorum  for  the 
conduct  of  business,  except  for  the  purpose 
of  rqwrUng  any  measure  or  matter. 

(b)  Quorums  for  the  conduct  of  business 
by  the  subcommittees  shall  be  a  simple  ma- 
jority of  the  membership  of  the  subcommit- 
tees with  at  least  one  minority  member 
present. 

(c)  Once  a  quorum  as  prescribed  in  subsec- 
tions (a)  and  (b)  has  been  established  for 
the  conduct  of  business,  the  committee  may 
continue  to  conduct  business. 

(d)  Notwithstanding  the  rule  prescribed  in 
subsection  (a),  one  member  shall  constitute 
a  quorum  for  the  purpose  of  conducting  a 
heating. 

Rule  6.  Proxy  Vbtinff.— <a)  F>roxy  voting 
shall  be  allowed  on  all  measures,  amend- 
ments, resolutions,  or  any  other  issue  before 
the  committee  or  any  subcommittees.  Any 
member  who  is  unable  to  attend  the  meet- 
ing may  submit  a  vote  on  any  such  Issue,  in 
writing  or  through  personal  instructions; 
however,  proxies  shall  not  be  voted  for  the 
purpose  of  reporting  any  measure  or  matter 
exc^t  when  the  absent  committee  member 
has  been  informed  of  the  matter  on  which 
the  vote  is  being  recorded  and  has  affirma- 
tively requested  that  such  vote  be  so  record- 
ed. A  proxy  given  in  writing  shall  be  valid 
until  revoked.  whQe  a  proxy  given  orally  or 
by  personal  Instructions  is  valid  only  on  the 
day  given. 

(b)  At  the  discretion  of  the  chairman. 
after  consultation  with  the  ranking  minori- 
ty member,  members  who  are  unable  to  be 
present  and  whose  vote  has  not  been  cast  by 
proxy  may  have  their  positions  recorded  on 
any  vote  on  the  same  business  day  so  long 
as  the  vote  will  not  change  the  outcome. 

Rule  7.  Public  Announcement  of  Vote.— 
Whenever  the  committee,  by  roUcall  vote, 
reports  any  measure  or  matter,  or  acts  upon 
any  measure  or  amendments  thereto,  the 
report  of  the  committee  on  such  measure  or 
matter  shall  Include  a  tabulation  of  the 
votes  cast  in  favor  of  and  the  votes  cast  in 
opposition  to  such  measure  or  matter  by 
each  member  of  the  committee. 

Rule  8.  Announcement  of  Hearing.— The 
committee,  or  any  subcommittee  thereof, 
shall  make  public  announcement  and  pro- 
vide notice  to  members  of  the  date,  place, 
time  and  subject  matter  of  any  hearings  to 
be  conducted  on  any  measure  or  matter,  at 
least  one  week  in  advance  of  such  hearing. 


unless  the  committee  chairman,  or  subcom- 
mittee chairman,  with  the  concurrence  of 
the  ranking  minority  member,  determines 
that  there  is  good  cause  to  begin  such  hear- 
ing at  an  earlier  date,  in  which  event  not 
less  than  twenty-four  hours  notice  shall  be 
given. 

Rule  9.  Statement*  of  Witnesses  at  Hear- 
tnpt.— (a)  Each  witness  who  is  scheduled  to 
testify  at  any  hearing  of  the  committee,  or 
any  subcommittee  thereof,  shall  file  a  writ- 
ten statement  of  proposed  testimony  not 
later  than  noon  of  the  last  business  day  pre- 
ceeding  the  day  on  which  such  witness  is 
schedule  to  appear.  At  the  time  of  appear- 
ance, each  witness  shall  supply  for  the  use 
of  the  committee  or  subcommittee,  25  copies 
of  any  prepared  testimony  or  such  greater 
number  as  may  be  requested  in  the  letter  of 
invitation.  Except  for  witnesses  from  the 
Federal  Government,  this  rule  may  be 
waived  with  regard  to  field  hearings. 

(b)  The  presiding  officer  at  a  hearing  may 
have  a  witness  confine  any  oral  presentation 
to  a  summary  of  a  written  statement. 

Rule  10.  Regularly  Established  Subcom- 
mittees.—The  committee  shall  have  five  reg- 
ularly established  Subcommittees  as  fol- 
lows: 

Subcommittee  on  Environmental  Protec- 
tion. 

Subcommittee  on  Nuclear  Regulation. 

Subcommittee  on  Water  Resources. 
Transportation  and  Infrastructure. 

Subcommittee  on  Hazardous  Wastes  and 
Toxic  Substances. 

Subcommittee  on  Superfund  and  Environ- 
mental Oversight. 

Rule  11.  Subcommittee  Afembers/iip.— Pol- 
lowing  consultation  with  the  Majority  Mem- 
bers and  the  Ranking  Minority  Member  of 
the  Committee,  the  chairman  shall  an- 
nounce selections  for  membership  of  the 
subcommittees  referred  to  In  Rule  10. 

I^le  12.  Environmental  Impact  State- 
ments.—No  project  or  legislation  proposed 
by  the  Administration  shall  be  approved  or 
other  action  taken  on  such  project  or  legis- 
lation unless  the  committee  has  received  a 
final  environmental  impact  statement  rela- 
tive to  it.  in  accordance  with  section 
102(2)<C)  of  the  National  Environmental 
Policy  Act  of  1970,  and  the  written  com- 
ments of  the  Administrator  of  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency,  in  accordance 
with  section  309  of  the  Clean  Air  Act.  This 
rule  is  not  intended  to  broaden,  narrow,  or 
otherwise  modify  the  class  of  projects  or 
legislative  proposals  for  which  environmen- 
tal impact  statements  are  required  under 
section  102(2)(C). 

Rule  13.  Project  Approval3.—(a.)  Whenever 
the  committee  authorizes  a  project,  under 
Public  Law  89-298,  Rivers  and  Harbors  Act 
of  1965.  Public  Law  83-566,  Watershed  Pro- 
tection and  Flood  Prevention  Act,  or  Public 
Law  86-249,  Public  Buildings  Act  of  1959,  as 
amended,  the  chairman  shall  submit  for 
printing  in  the  Congressional  Record,  and 
the  Committee  shall  publish  periodically  as 
a  oommittee  print,  a  report  that  describes 
the  project  and  the  reasons  for  its  approval, 
together  with  any  dissenting  or  individual 
views. 

(b)  Proponents  of  committee  resolutions 
shall  submit  appropriate  evidence  showing 
need  for  review  or  reports  on  river  and 
harbor  and  flood  control  projects. 

Rule  14.  Naming  of  Public  Facilities.— No 
bufiding,  structure  or  facility  authorized  by 
the  committee,  shall  be  named  for  any 
living  person,  except  former  Presidents  or 
former  Vice  Presidents  of  the  United  States, 
foimer  Members  of  Congress  over  70  years 
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of  age,  or  former  Justices  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  over  70  years  of  age. 

Rule  15.  Building  Prospectuses.— (a.)  The 
committee  shall  act  on  all  prospectuses  for 
construction  (including  construction  of 
buildlngf  for  lease  by  the  government),  al- 
teration and  repair,  or  acquisition  submitted 
by  the  Oeneral  Services  Administration  in 
accordaiKe  with  section  7(a)  of  the  Public 
BuildingB  Act  of  1959,  as  amended,  and  such 
action  shall  be  completed  by  the  date  of 
Bday  15  during  the  same  session  in  which 
such  prospectuses  are  submitted  to  Con- 
gress. The  committee  may  consider  prospec- 
tuses submitted  for  alterations  or  repairs 
necessitated  by  emergency  building  condi- 
tions at  any  time  during  the  same  session  of 
the  Congress  in  which  they  are  submitted. 
Prospectuses  rejected  by  majority  vote  of 
the  committee  or  not  contained  in  any  bill 
reported  to  the  Senate  shall  be  returned  to 
the  OSA  and  must  then  be  resubmitted  in 
order  to  be  considered  for  action  by  the 
committee  during  the  next  session  of  the 
Congress. 

(b)  Reports  of  building  project  surveys 
submitted  by  the  General  Services  Adminis- 
tration to  the  committee  under  section  11(b) 
of  the  public  Buildings  Act  of  1959.  as 
amended,  shall  not  be  considered  by  the 
committee  as  being  prospectuses  subject  to 
approval  by  committee  resolution  in  accord- 
ance with  section  7(a)  of  that  Act.  Projects 
described  in  such  survey  reports  shall  be 
considered  for  committee  action  only  if  they 
are  submitted  as  prospectuses  in  accordance 
with  section  7(a)  and  they  shall  be  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  subsection  (a)  of  this 
rule. 

Rule  16.  Broadcasting  of  Hearings.— 
Public  Hearings  of  the  committee,  or  any 
subcommittee  thereof,  may  be  televised  or 
broadcast,  or  recorded  for  television  or 
broadcast,  upon  notification  in  advance  to 
the  chairman  through  the  staff  director. 
During  public  hearings,  photographers  and 
other  reporters  using  mechanical  recording 
or  filmttig  devices  shall  position  and  use 
their  equipment  in  such  fashion  as  will  not 
interfere  with  the  seating,  vision,  or  hearing 
of  Committee  Members  or  staff  on  the  dais, 
nor  with  the  orderly  process  of  the  hearing. 

Rule  17.  Amendment  of  RxUes.—The  rules 
may  be  added  to,  modified,  amended,  or  sus- 
pended by  a  majority  of  the  Committee 
Membeichip.* 


UNITXD  STATES  RELATIONSHIP 
WITH  ISRAEL 

•  Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  rise  today  to  address  one  of  the 
key  cornerstones  of  United  States  na- 
tional security  policy:  our  relationship 
with  the  State  of  Israel. 

Two  recent  developments  greatly 
concern  American  friends  of  Israel: 
the  role  of  Israel  in  the  sales  of  arms 
to  Iran  and  the  conviction  and  sen- 
tencing of  Jonathan  Pollard.  Some  ob- 
servers.—in  the  media,  in  Government, 
in  private  life— are  quick  to  criticize 
Israel  for  alleged  misdeeds.  In  the 
coming  weeks,  we  will  hear  a  great 
deal  more  about  the  part  played  by 
Israel  In  the  Iran  initiative  and  the 
Pollard  case.  And  many  will  use  these 
events  and  the  ensuing  debate  to  ques- 
tion our  relationship  with  Israel. 

It  is  very  important  that  we  in  the 
Congress  do  not  allow  the  Iran  affair 


and  the  Pollard  case  to  be  used  as 
weapons  in  an  anti-Israel  crusade.  The 
issues  raised  by  these  developments 
are  imi>ortant.  They  have  been  and 
will  continue  to  be  the  subject  of 
public  debate  and  scrutiny.  But  I  am 
concerned  that  this  debate  will  con- 
centrate on  the  occasional  strains  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Israel 
and  overlook  Just  how  solid  and  last- 
ing the  friendship  between  our  two 
great  nations  is.  I  am  also  concerned 
that  too  much  of  the  debate  lacks  the 
appropriate  perspective. 

Both  the  Iran  affair  and  the  Pollard 
case  are  important  but  they  should 
not  be  considered  apart  from  the 
larger  context  of  the  United  States- 
Israel  relationship.  And  they  should 
be  considered  with  a  full  appreciation 
of  the  tangible  benefits  the  United 
States  gains  from  its  close  bond  to 
Israel. 

During  my  8  years  as  a  member  of 
the  Senate  Select  Committee  on  Intel- 
ligence. I  saw  firsthand  the  impor- 
tance of  strong  United  States-Israeli 
ties.  Among  the  most  important  t>ene- 
fits  of  this  relationship  is  the  two-way 
process  of  intelligence  liaison.  We  rou- 
tinely share  and  receive  information 
with  Israel.  Over  the  years  we  have  lit- 
erally saved  billions  of  dollars  because 
of  intelligence  provided  by  Israel,  in- 
cluding captured  Soviet  military 
equipment. 

But  the  Pollard  case  occurred  com- 
pletely outside  the  bounds  of  this  co- 
operative intelligence  relationship. 
Our  laws  were  violated,  espionage  was 
committed,  and  a  spy  was  sentenced  to 
spend  the  rest  of  his  life  in  prison. 
Media  accounts  of  the  Pollard  trial 
make  clear  that  information  damaging 
to  U.S.  national  security  was  given  to  a 
foreign  nation. 

What  makes  the  Pollard  case  so 
unique  is  that  the  foreign  nation  is  a 
close  ally  of  the  United  States.  In  fact, 
the  alliance  between  the  United  States 
and  Israel  was  formally  confirmed  just 
before  last  month's  visit  by  I*rime 
Minister  Shamir.  It  is  clear  that 
United  States  interests  would  have 
been  damaged  more  if  Pollard's  case 
officers  were  Russian,  or  Cuban,  or 
Chinese.  But  it  is  also  clear  that  espio- 
nage cannot  and  will  not  be  tolerated. 

Jonathan  Pollard  has  been  given  his 
punishment.  He  will  have  the  rest  of 
life  to  contemplate  his  mistakes.  But 
the  larger  issue  of  his  impact  on  Amer- 
ican relations  with  Israel  remains.  Re- 
cruiting, tasking,  and  ruiuiing  Jona- 
than Pollard  was  wrong.  Any  conceiva- 
ble gain  envisioned  by  those  responsi- 
ble is  far  outweighed  by  the  damage 
the  operation  can  cause  to  the  Ameri- 
can relationship  with  Israel.  I  hardly 
need  remind  anyone  that  there  are 
many  who  oppose  the  American  com- 
mitment to  Israel  and  they  eagerly 
await  events  such  as  the  Pollard  case 
which  they  can  use  to  criticize  that 
commitment. 


The  Pollard  affair  may  be  most  dam- 
aging to  the  extent  that  the  actions  of 
an  individual  make  many  vulnerable. 
Reasonable  ot>servers  know  that  at- 
tacks on  the  patriotism  and  the  loyal- 
ty of  American  Jews  are  based  on  anti- 
Semitism  not  on  fact.  Accusations 
questioning  the  loyalties  of  Jews  are 
not  new— they  have  plagued  the 
Jewish  communities  for  centiu'ies.  The 
charge  of  treason— with  not  so  veiled 
implications  that  Jews  cannot  be  loyal 
citizens— is  an  obscene  but  recurring 
theme  of  anti-Semitism.  This  charge 
was  the  core  of  such  notorious  water- 
sheds as  the  Dreyfuss  Affair  and  the 
publication  of  "The  Protocols  of  the 
Elders  of  Zion." 

While  all  Americans  should  resist 
such  blatant  propaganda,  that  fact  is 
that  not  all  Americans  do.  It  Is  a  sad 
fact  that  the  Pollard  case  only  gives 
further  ammunition  to  the  apostles  of 
hatred.  The  enemies  of  Israel  have 
been  presented  with  a  golden  opportu- 
nity to  advance  their  cause.  It  is  unfor- 
tunate and  it  must  never  happen 
again. 

Let  me  turn  now  to  a  second  issue: 
the  Israeli  role  in  the  Iranian  arms 
sale.  Many  have  been  quick  to  blame 
Israel  for  leading  the  United  States 
astray.  This  Is  unfair— to  the  United 
States  and  to  Israel.  As  t>oth  the  Intel- 
ligence Conmilttee  and  Tower  Com- 
mission reports  make  clear,  Israel 
played  a  very  important  role  through- 
out the  evolution  of  the  Iran  initia- 
tive. 

As  we  all  know,  and  as  the  President 
admitted  this  week,  the  affair  was  a 
tremendous  mistake.  Perhaps  the 
most  damaging  result  has  been  the  un- 
dermining of  our  counterterrorist 
policy.  We  had  made  considerable 
progress  in  the  painstaking  process  of 
building  the  kind  of  consensus  neces- 
sary for  civilized  nations  to  resist  and 
defeat  the  terrorist  threat.  The  isola- 
tion of  state  sponsors  of  terrorism  was 
increasing.  The  revelations  surround- 
ing the  Iran  arms  sales  jeopardize 
years  of  patient  effort  by  the  United 
States  and  by  Israel. 

But  what  is  most  remarkable  about 
the  Israeli  role  in  the  Iran  affair  is  not 
that  two  allies  worked  together  on  im- 
plementing a  policy  but  that  the 
United  States  and  Israel  were  both 
misled  so  much  for  so  long  by  unsa- 
vory and  greedy  middlemen.  The  use 
of  a  shadowy  former  Savak  operative 
like  Gorbanifar  should  have  set  off 
warning  signals  throughout  the  policy 
communities  In  the  United  States  and 
Israel. 

The  United  States  blew  it  and  Israel 
blew  it.  The  overture  in  Iran  did,  as 
President  Reagan  said,  deteriorate 
into  an  arms  for  hostage  deal.  This 
fundamental  fact  does  far  more  to 
damage  the  credibility  of  two  of  the 
world's  leaders  in  the  fight  against  ter- 
rorism than  anything  else  could.  Just 
as  some  have  used  the  Pollard  case  to 


further  their  own  agendas,  some  have 
sought  to  shift  the  blame  for  the  Iran 
affair  to  Israel.  There  is  plenty  of 
blame  to  go  aroimd,  but  a  cynical  at- 
tempt to  blame  a  sovereign  ally  for 
pursuing  their  interests  is  not  only 
simplistic,  it  diverts  attention  from  the 
very  mistakes  made  by  our  Govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  President.  I  rose  to  speak  out 
today  because  I  am  troubled  by  some 
restrictions  to  these  events.  I  have 
long  been  a  strong  supporter  of  Israel 
for  many  reasons— moral,  geopolitical, 
and  military.  Nothing  in  these  recent 
developments  has  altered  the  logic 
that  drives  our  enduring  bond  with 
Israel. 

Mr.  P>resident,  I  ask  that  an  article 
by  Norman  Podhoretz  be  printed  in 
the  Record.  It  appeared  in  yesterday's 
Washington  Post  and  discusses  the 
damage  to  the  cause  of  counterterror- 
Ism  wrought  by  the  United  States  and 
Israeli  policy  toward  Iran. 

The  article  follows: 

(From  the  Washington  Post.  Mar.  5,  1987} 

What  Reagan  Kntw,  amd  When 

(By  Norman  Podhoretz) 

Contrary  to  what  the  members  of  the 
Tower  Commission  and  almost  everyone 
have  said.  Ronald  Reagan  does  not  emerge 
from  the  pages  of  the  commission's  report 
as  a  confused  old  man  who  had  only  the  fog- 
giest notion  about  the  secret  arms  deal  with 
Iran,  which  his  own  National  Security 
Council  staff  had  been  pursuing  for  well 
over  a  year. 

It  is  true  that  the  Tower  Commission  un- 
covered no  evidence  that  the  president  knew 
about  the  diversion  to  the  contras  of  profits 
from  the  Iranian  arms  sales.  But  a  careful 
reading  of  the  report  establishes  three 
points  that  together  refute  the  idea  that 
Reagan  suffered  from  any  serious  confusion 
about  the  arms  sales  themselves. 

To  begin  with,  it  becomes  clear  from  the 
evidence  supplied  by  the  repwrt  that  the 
first  shipment  of  arms  to  Iran,  made  by  the 
Israelis,  went  forward  only  after  Reasar. 
had  given  his  approval  (even  though  he  now 
claims  that  he  cannot  remember  exactly 
when  he  gave  it).  Then  about  five  months 
later.  Reagan  authorized  the  first  direct 
supply  of  arms  to  Iran  by  the  United  States. 
On  Jan.  17,  1986.  he  wrote  in  his  diary:  "I 
agreed  to  sell  TOWs  to  Iran." 

So  much  for  the  question  of  who  was  re- 
sponsible for  selling  arms  to  Iran.  Ronald 
Reagan  was  responsible. 

But  (moving  on  to  the  second  point)  did 
Reagan  understand  what  adopting  such  a 
policy  meant?  Not  in  the  opinion  of  John 
Tower  and  his  two  colleagues  on  the  com- 
mission. Brent  Scowcroft  and  Edmund 
Muskie.  They  have  charged  that  the  presi- 
dent was  never  properly  briefed  by  his  ad- 
visers about  the  risks  to  the  nation  and  to 
his  own  political  fortunes  entailed  by  the 
arms  sales.  As  Scowcraft  has  put  it:  "There 
should  have  been  bells  ringing,  lights  flash- 
ing and  so  on." 

Yet  what  we  learn  from  evidence  con- 
tained In  the  report  itself  is  that  bells  did 
ring  and  lights  did  flash.  Both  Secretary  of 
State  George  Shultz  and  Secretary  of  De- 
fense Caspar  Weinberger  were  against  the 
arms  sales,  and  on  several  occasions  ex- 
plained why  in  no  uncertain  terms. 
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At  one  meetlnc  >n  the  Oval  Office,  for  ex- 
amplB.  Shults  "itated  kU  of  the  reasons  why 
I  fdt  it  «M  a  bad  idea. ...  I  didn't  Just  sort 
of  rattle  tbeae  arcuments  off.  I  was  intense. 
.  .  .  The  pTMldent  was  well  aware  of  my 


Weinberger  was  equally  vehement  in  de- 
nonndnc  the  policy.  At  an  earlier  meeting 
with  the  president  he  "opposed  it  very 
■trongly"  as  "a  terrible  idea,"  and  Shuiu 
taadced  him  up.  So  persuasively  and  force- 
fully did  they  present  their  case  that  they 
thoualit  they  had  "strangled  the  baby  in 
the  eradte."  No  such  luck.  The  president  de- 
cided against  them. 

Be  arrived  at  this  decision,  according  to 
AtUmey  General  Edwin  If eese's  testimony. 
with  "an  adequate  understanding  of  the  ar- 
gument for  and  against  the  project."  This 
view  has  beat  confirmed  by  Robert  C. 
Menriane.  who  was  natiotuU  security  advis- 
er when  the  policy  was  originally  being  con- 
sidered. The  president.  IfcFarlane  has  testi- 
fled.  "called  and  said:  I  think  we  ought  to 
get  on  with  that  .  .  .  and  I  said  do  you  un- 
derstand, of  course,  now  that  George 
(Shultal  and  Cap  (Weinberger]  are  very 
much  OM>oaed  to  this  and  they  have  very 
good  reasons?  .  .  .  and  he  said:  Yes,  I  under- 
stand how  they  feel,  but  I  want  to  go  ahead 
with  this." 

Finally,  in  this  same  conversation  with 
McRu'lane,  Reagan  left  no  doubt  that  he 
was  also  fully  conscious  of  the  political  em- 
barrassment he  would  suffer  if  (or  rather. 
as  Shults  later  told  him.  not  if  but  when) 
the  policy  became  public  knowledge.  McFar- 
lane  ranemberred  the  president  saying  that 
be  would  "be  glad  to  take  aU  the  heat.  .  . 

The  director  of  the  CIA,  William  J.  Casey. 
came  away  with  exactly  the  same  impres- 
sion from  another  meeting  in  the  Oval 
Office:  "I  suspect  he  would  be  willing  ...  to 
take  the  heat  in  the  future."  Casey  noted  in 
a  memo,  if  this  will  lead  to  springing  the 
hostages." 

If  thi»  wiU  lead  to  springing  the  hostages. 
There  we  have  it,  and  on  this  issue  of  the 
president's  motives,  at  least,  the  conclusion 
reached  by  Tower  and  his  colleages  is  fully 
consistent  with  what  their  evidence  shows. 

Tlie  overriding  reason  Ronald  Reagan 
sold  arms  to  the  Khomeini  regime  was  that 
he  wanted  to  free  the  American  hostages 
who  were  being  held  in  Lebanon  by  terror- 
ists under  Iranian  control.  In  doing  so.  he 
violated  his  own  declared  policy  against  sell- 
ing arms  to  Iran,  as  well  as  his  own  declared 
policy  against  paying  ransom  for  hostages. 
He  thereby  provided  an  incentive  for  hos- 
tages. He  thereby  provided  an  incentive  for 
more  hostage-taldng  in  the  future  and  se- 
verely damaged  the  antiterrorist  cause  in 
generaL 

In  all  this,  Reagan  was  abetted  by  the  Is- 
raelis and  their  expert  in  counterterrorism 
Whose  expertise  seemed  to  consist  in  figur- 
ing out  new  ways  of  paying  terrorists  off. 
Here  the  Tower  report  tragically  confirms 
what  had  alread  lieen  suggested  by  Israeli 
behavior  in  two  earlier  hostage  crises— that 
Israel  can  no  longer  l>e  counted  upon  to  set 
an  example  for  the  rest  of  the  world  on  how 
to  deal  flrmly  with  terrorism. 

And  what  of  all  the  talk  about  encourag- 
ing "moderate"  elements  in  Iran  and  coun- 
tering a  future  Soviet  threat?  Some  of  the 
players  in  this  squalid  drama  were  obviously 
moved  by  such  strategic  fantasies.  But  as 
MCFailane  has  finally  confessed,  the  main 
function  of  this  geopolitical  rationale  was  to 
"gild  the  president's  motives,"  which  were 
focused  from  beginning  to  end  on  the  hos- 
tages. 


'Riirteen  years  ago.  during  the  Watergate 
hearings,  it  was.  ironically.  Reagan's  new 
chief  of  staff.  Howard  Baker,  who  kept 
asldng  two  famous  questions:  What  did  the 
president  luiow  and  when  did  he  know  it?  If 
we  asked  these  questions  about  Reagan's  re- 
lation to  the  selling  of  arms  to  Iran,  the  an- 
swers we  get  from  the  evidence  collected  by 
the  Tower  Commission  are:  more  than 
enough,  and  from  the  very  first  minute.* 


R8TIREMENT  OP  FRANK  McNEIL 

•  Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
deat,  I  rise  today  to  draw  my  col- 
leagues' attention  to  the  recent  retire- 
ment of  Prank  McNeil  after  many 
years  of  service  to  our  country.  Prank 
retired  from  the  Foreign  Servlpe  last 
month  after  a  distinguished  career 
spanning  more  than  30  years.  During 
his  career,  Frank  held  a  variety  of  im- 
portant positions  including  Ambassa- 
dor to  Costa  Rica  and,  most  recently, 
D^uty  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
for  Intelligence  and  Research. 

Prank  typifies  the  kind  of  selfless 
dedication  that  is  so  conunon  among 
the  men  and  women  who  serve  our 
Nation  in  the  career  Foreign  Service. 
He  served  where  he  was  called,  and 
always  in  a  manner  that  reflected  his 
integrity  and  commitment. 

Prank's  retirement  provided  me  the 
opportunity  to  again  consider  the  sac- 
rifices made  by  those  who  choose  to 
serve  their  country  in  the  Foreign 
Service.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  also 
take  this  opportunity  to  reflect  on  the 
tremendous  contribution  made  by  the 
men  and  women  of  the  Foreign  Serv- 
ice. 

We  send  our  diplomats  abroad  to 
perform  tasks  which  are  at  best  diffi- 
cult and  at  worst  unachievable.  The 
hours  are  often  long  and  the  working 
cooditions  less  than  attractive.  E>e- 
mands  and  expectations  can  be  unreal- 
istic, and  recognition  only  forthcoming 
when  mistakes  are  made.  Extended 
tours  abroad  mean  long  periods  of 
tine  away  from  relatives  and  friends 
in  the  United  States.  These  sacrifices 
would  be  considered  extreme  by  most 
of  us,  yet  they  are  routine  in  the  For- 
eign Service. 

Frank  served  in  Japan,  Spain,  and 
Latin  America.  He  knows  well  the 
rigors,  and  rewards,  of  diplomatic  life. 
But  he  retired  not  because  of  the  de- 
mands of  foreign  service  but  because 
of  a  concerted  campaign  that  was  part 
of  what  Frank  called  the  new  McCar- 
thy ism. 

Prank  worked  in  Intelligence  and 
Research  [INR]  at  the  State  Depart- 
ment since  1983.  INR  is  responsible  for 
providing  in-house  intelligence  analy- 
sis for  the  State  Department.  During 
my  8  years  on  the  Senate  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Intelligence.  I  repeatedly 
witnessed  the  importance  of  independ- 
ent and  objective  intelligence  to  sound 
paAlcy  formulation  and  implementa- 
tion. 


Senior  State  Department  officials- 
career  and  political— have  demonstrat- 
ed their  commitment  to  INR  as  an  in- 
valuable source  of  impartial  analysis.  I 
have  observed  the  work  of  INR  in  the 
contexi  of  both  the  State  Department 
and  the  intelligence  community.  I  can 
attest  to  the  positive  role  played  by 
INR  in  both  contexts. 

During  his  years  at  INR,  Frank 
sought  to  provide  the  kind  of  intelli- 
gence necessary  to  formulate  and 
monitor  national  security  policy.  On 
occasion.  Prank  provided  assessments 
that  did  not  serve  the  policy  desires  of 
some  in  the  administration.  Informa- 
tion that  challenges  the  premises  and 
assumptions  that  lay  behind  a  given 
policy  i£  rarely  welcomed. 

But  providing  this  kind  of  intelli- 
gence diould  not  lead  to  "shooting  the 
messenger"  Just  because  the  news  may 
be  bad.  Rather,  intelligence  that 
brings  the  foundation  of  a  policy  into 
question  should  result  in  a  thorough 
and  critical  review.  This  is  the  essence 
of  how  intelligence  should  support 
policy.  It  is  precisely  this  process  that 
was  missing  from  the  Iran  initiative,  as 
the  Senate  Intelligence  Conunittee 
and  Tower  Commission  reports  point- 
ed out.  And,  as  I  have  argued  on  this 
floor  previously,  mixing  policy  prefer- 
ences with  intelligence  assessments 
leads  to  inferior  intelligence  and  poor 
policy. 

Frank,  in  his  position,  in  INR,  pro- 
vided intelligence  analyses  that  chal- 
lenged the  assumptions  behind  our 
policy  in  Nicaragua.  Providing  unbi- 
ased analysis  and  ensuring  that  it 
reached  the  desks  of  the  appropriate 
people  was  his  responsibility  as  one  of 
the  State  Department's  chief  intelli- 
gence officers. 

But  his  discharge  of  duty  made  some 
in  the  fulministration  unhappy.  Frank 
was  wiiongly  charged  with  leaking  in- 
formation to  the  press.  An  investiga- 
tion subsequently  cleared  him  of  all 
charges  but  not  before  it  became  evi- 
dent that  he  could  no  longer  usefully 
serve  in  the  State  Department.  I.  for 
one,  am  saddened  that  the  Foreign 
Service  will  no  longer  benefit  from 
Frank  McNeil's  contributions.  It  is  a 
tragedy  to  see  a  professional  of 
Frank's  stature  essentially  forced  out 
because  he  did  his  job  well. 

Though  he  is  no  longer  in  a  govern- 
ment position,  I  know  Prank  will  con- 
tinue to  contribute  to  the  public  policy 
debate  in  our  Nation.  I  look  forward  to 
his  contributions  as  he  adjusts  to  pri- 
vate live. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  in- 
clude two  items  at  this  point  which  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  give  close  atten- 
tion to.  The  first  is  a  copy  of  Prank's 
remarks  at  his  retirement  ceremony. 
His  comments  iUustrate  his  dedication 
to  duty  and  the  imfortunate  events 
that  led  to  his  departure.  The  second 
item  is  an  opinion  article  published  in 


the  Washington  Post  on  March  1.  I 
ask  that  they  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  material  follows: 

Remarks  by  Prank  McNeil.  F^ruary  3. 
1987 

The  problem  with  these  affairs  is  that 
they  are  too  solemn— much  like  diplomatic 
memories— a  grim  recitation  of  diplomatic 
triumphs,  marred  only  by  the  errors  of 
others,  with  scarcely  a  bow  to  the  proposi- 
tion that  the  honoree  might  have  blown 
one.  somewhere,  sometime  during  his  distin- 
guished career. 

Fortunately,  my  colleagues  in  the  Bureau 
of  Intelligence  and  Research  have  a  number 
of  virtues,  among  them  a  sense  of  humor, 
appropriate  to  our  always  serious  but  also 
occasionally  hilarious  endeavor.  There  is 
something  right  about  having  this  affair  in 
a  large  empty  room,  a  conceptual  frame 
work,  a  project  under  construction.  It  suits 
my  lengthy  studies  of  Japan— a  Zen  parable, 
the  sound  of  one  room  filling. 

It  is  also  because  of  the  nature  of  the 
work  of  INR.  Analysis  is  a  project  under 
construction;  we  are  forever  called  upon  to 
rearrange  the  intellectual  furniture,  to  add 
fresh  perspectives  to  the  international  land- 
scape, to  chisel  out  our  memoranda  so  that 
they  will  at  once  convey  truth  and  catch  the 
eye.  In  some  sense,  the  analyst  here  and  the 
Foreign  Service  reporting  officer  abroad  are 
artists,  perfecting  technical  skills  so  as  to 
better  convey  insight  and  inspiration.  Taint 
easy. 

'There  are  a  lot  of  things  I  could  say  to  the 
bureau,  but  I  won't.  I  would  single  out  one 
thing,  the  intellectual  integrity  that  marlis 
the  bureau's  efforts.  There  are  always  pres- 
sures to  conform,  but  in  my  life  time  here 
we  have  been  extraordinarily  fortunate  to 
have  two  thoroughly  honest  and  decent 
men  at  the  helm,  Hugh  Montgomery  and 
Mort  Abramowitz,  men  who  have  made  it 
easy  for  the  analyst  to  be  honest.  I  know 
Ron  Spiers  before  then  took  the  same  atti- 
tude. 

I  think  it  also  fair  to  say  that  the  Secre- 
tary, Mike  Armacost  and  Larry  Eagleburger 
have  all  strongly  supported  the  need  for  in- 
house,  independent  and  dispassionate  analy- 
sis, not  tied  down  by  policy  preferences.  The 
Secretary  has  amply  demonstrated  that  he 
is  a  man  of  integrity.  He  recognizes  it  in 
others.  I  am  grateful  to  him  for  the  Distin- 
guished Honor  Award. 

What  we  do  of  course,  if  it  is  any  good, 
will  be  some  times  contentious  in  the  build- 
ing and  in  the  intelligence  community  in 
general.  A  little  friendly  acrimony  never 
hurt  anyone.  And,  of  course,  we  do  make 
mistakes.  The  people  who  critique  our  work 
are  right,  sometimes,  anyway.  We  should  be 
big  enough  to  admit  that. 

I  am  very  grateful  for  your  support  these 
two  and  a  half  years.  When  you  take  on  a 
new  job  you  should  set  out.  in  addition  to 
the  things  that  automatically  come  with  the 
territory,  one  or  two  special  things,  so  that 
in  some  way  you  shape  the  future.  What  I 
wanted  was  to  bring  INR  out  of  the  guill 
pen  school.  That's  underway.  I  hot>e  our 
modernization  program  will  compensate  in 
some  degree  for  the  pain  I  have  caused  with 
my  impossible  demands. 

I'd  like  to  switch  to  the  larger  arena,  the 
Foreign  Service.  Despite  being  afraid  of 
heights,  cockroaches,  and  airplanes,  I  have 
had  a  lot  of  fun.  I  will  do  almost  anything 
to  avoid  a  plane.  Once,  I  took  the  insurgent 
express  from  Bangkok  to  Songkhla,  another 
time  I  took  a  Japanese  coastal  steamer  in  a 


typhoon,  and  I  even  drove  part  way  to  the 
Grenada  mission. 

More  seriously,  the  service  brought  me 
the  most  important  thing  In  my  life,  my 
wife  and  family.  We  are  thoroughly  at  home 
in  some  of  the  most  fascinating  cultures  in 
the  world,  Japan.  Latin  America.  Spain. 
Miriam  and  I  have  never  had  an  assignment 
we  didn't  like,  even  though  we  often  wanted 
assignments  we  didn't  get.  I  almost  went  to 
EI  Salvador  instead  of  Bob  White.  Twice 
they  put  a  rocket  in  his  bathroom.  I  read  in 
the  bathroom  and  the  obituary  writers 
would  have  had  a  field  day.  Tom  Enders 
wanted  me  to  be  the  Special  Envoy  for  Cen- 
tral America:  instead  we  both  got  fired, 
along  with  Deane  Hinton.  Miriam  and  I 
have  wanted  to  go  back  to  Asia  for  years, 
but  we  went  to  Spain  and  Franco  died, 
which  made  for  the  most  intellectually  fas- 
cinating assignment  of  our  lives.  And  I  was 
supposed  to  go  to  Paraguay,  but  instead  Cy 
Vance  sent  me  as  Ambassador  to  Costa  Rica. 
So  much  for  career  planning. 

I  admit  that  at  the  rate  we're  going,  we 
may  have  to  reincarnate  the  Foreign  Serv- 
ice. But  I  don't  think  so.  paradoxical  as  it 
may  sound  coming  from  one  who  has  quit 
out  of  a  perhaps  old  fashioned  sense  of 
honor.  American  history  is  full  of  no-noth- 
ing movements.  They  run  their  course,  and 
so  will  the  latter  day  McCarthyism  of  which 
I  and  others  have  l>een  victims  in  lesser 
degree.  I  also  think  that  the  days  of  casual 
acceptance  of  billions  for  defense  alone  and 
not  one  cent  for  diplomacy  are  going  to 
come  to  an  end.  The  sooner  the  better.  Di- 
plomacy is  our  first  line  of  national  security. 

None  of  that  gainsays  the  painful  time  we 
are  going  through.  I  will  be  delighted  if  my 
retirement  translates  into  a  few  promotions 
into  the  Senior  Foreign  Service.  But  the 
Service  still  offers  to  its  members  a  basket 
of  gifts  largely  unattainable  elsewhere,  a 
knowledge  of  the  wide  world  in  which  we 
live,  the  ability  to  communicate  in  the  many 
languages  of  our  globe,  a  permanent  educa- 
tion, a  chance  to  contribute  to  the  peace 
and  security  of  our  country,  and  often  a 
chance  to  help  other  countries  make  a 
better  life  for  their  citizens.  Fortunately, 
the  pursuit  of  national  interest,  properly 
conceived,  is  not  a  zero-sum  game. 

In  thirty  odd  years- some  very  odd 
indeed— I  have  received  more  than  my  share 
of  awards.  The  one  I  cherish  the  most  is  the 
Christian  Herter  Award  of  the  American 
Foreign  Service  Association,  because  it  came 
from  my  peers,  for  doing  an  honest  day's 
work  at  modest  peril  to  my  career.  That  was 
the  day  AFSA  honored  the  victims  of  Sena- 
tor McCarthy.  John  Stewart  Service.  John 
Emmerson.  John  Paton  Davies,  John  Carter 
Vincent,  among  others.  I  recall  some  of 
what  I  said  then:  that  times  had  changed, 
that  we  were  honoring  in  the  State  Depart- 
ment the  victims  of  the  McCarthy  era,  that 
the  ceremony  itself  was  an  incentive  to  in- 
tegrity. 

In  a  modest  way,  I  take  today  to  be  evi- 
dence that  the  new  McCarthyism  is  not  as 
virulent  as  the  old.  I  have  been  accused  var- 
iously of  being  untrustworthy,  a  leaker,  an 
undercutter  of  policy,  and  not  a  lap  dog  (I 
plead  guilty  to  the  last  count).  But  no  one 
besides  Elliot  Abrams  and  Ollie  North  really 
believe  the  other  stuff.  Security  cleared  me 
of  the  charges  brought  to  their  attention. 
No  one  responsible  has  shunned  me,  or  tried 
to  force  me  out  of  the  service  of  this  job. 

The  only  practical  effect  was  to  block  me 
from  a  couple  of  Ambassadorial  jobs,  but 
being  an  Ambassador  is  probably  one  of  the 
few  pleasures  that  is  not  so  much  fun  the 


second  time  around.  There  is,  however,  a 
time  to  stay  and  a  time  to  go,  and  this  fall 
Miriam  and  I  concluded  that  enough  was 
enough  and  I  so  informed  the  Security.  Curt 
Kamman  is  an  outstanding  officer.  He  is 
here.  I  know  you  will  extend  him  the  same 
generous  cooperation  you  have  extended  to 
me. 

I  have  served  this  administration  with 
great  pleasure,  as  I  have  served  previous  ad- 
ministrations, in  the  non-partisan  tradition 
that  law  and  common  sense  mandate  for  the 
Foreign  Service. 

I  would  like  to  say  a  special  word  of 
thanks  to  our  secretaries.  Lonnie  and  E]dna 
in  particular,  to  our  staff  assistants,  then 
and  now,  and  for  the  unsung  watch  officers 
of  INR. 

Finally,  a  word  of  thanlcs  to  Mort.  He  is 
one  of  the  most  talented  diplomats  of  our 
time.  More  than  that  he  has  l>een  enormous 
fun  to  work  with  and  a  good  friend.  He  has 
suffered  similar  indignities;  he  didn't  run 
from  mine. 

I  wish  my  colleagues  in  the  service,  the 
Department  and  INR  all  success  in  the  days 
ahead. 

Stuck  on  the  Contras 
(By  Frank  McNeil) 

Central  America  is  Fantasy  Isthmus,  a 
region  of  the  American  mind,  peopled  by 
our  own  political  demons,  where  too  often 
expediency  rules,  and  rhethoric  substitutes 
for  reality. 

In  this  alone,  the  region  resembles  Viet- 
nam, a  place  of  polarization  of  American 
opinion,  a  place  for  stereotypes  and  for  tell- 
ing presidents  what  they  want  to  hear,  and 
a  place  where  the  middle  of  the  road  is  a 
good  spot  to  get  run  over. 

Central  America  itself  is  vastly  different 
place  from  Vietnam.  No  American  troops 
fight  in  Nicaragua.  Congress  legislated,  per- 
haps more  wisely  than  it  luiew,  a  55-man 
limit  on  the  permanent  American  military 
presence  in  El  Salvador,  effectively  prevent- 
ing us  from  backing  into  an  American  war. 
In  Indo/China,  everything  went  wrong.  In 
El  Salvador,  however,  things  got  better,  and 
Costa  Rica  remains  an  exemplary  democra- 
cy and  a  friend,  despite  a  bit  of  shabby 
treatment. 

In  fact.  Central  Americans  are  heirs  to  a 
different  history  from  that  of  Indo-China. 
The  democratic  ideal  has  shown  remarkable 
vitality  in  spite  of  substantial  battering 
from  the  extremes  of  right  and  left.  Even 
the  Sandinistas  could  not  oust  Anastasio 
Somoza  without  temporarily  espousing  of 
democracy  and  the  military  establishements 
of  Honduras,  El  Salvador  and  Guatemala. 

Consider  also  that  the  United  States  is 
very  large  and  very  close  to  Central  Amer- 
ica. Most  Central  Americas  are  resigned  to 
having  us  around.  Many  would  welcome  a 
predictable  American  presence  so  long  as  it 
respected  national  aspirations.  Even  Fidel 
Castro  and  the  Sandinistas  depend  on  us:  we 
are  the  indispensable  devil  in  their  theory 
of  history. 

In  Washington,  however,  echoes  of  Viet- 
nam abound.  Then,  as  now,  improper  or  ille- 
gal actions  were  committed  in  the  name  of 
national  security  and  liberties  taken  with 
the  intelligence.  Then,  as  now,  those  run- 
ning the  war,  arguing  that  victory  was 
around  the  comer,  deceived  themselves  and 
the  president,  four  years  ago  this  spring,  I 
heard  a  senior  CIA  official  in  all  seriousness 
assert  that  the  contras  would  threaten  Ma- 
nagua by  Christmas  of  that  year. 
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In  the  meantime.  Central  America  became 
a  Idaycround  for  reductionists,  acting  out 
power  triiM  of  expiatlni  guilt.  For  some. 
Jefferaon  would  have  been  a  Sandinistas  for 
otbeia  the  Nkancuan  army  is  the  equiva- 
lent of  the  WelumaiCht.  The  extremes  have 
act  the  tone  for  the  debate:  neither  believes 
Central  Americans  have  anything  to  say 
about  their  future. 

Central  Americana  will  tell  you.  however. 
that  the  retkm  ia  both  a  North-South  and 
an  Bait-Weat  problem.  The  roots  of  crisis  lie 
In  oppreaalon  and  corruption,  what  Latin 
AmerlcBiH  call  failed  political  structures. 
Bat  the  recloo  began  Ita  long  slide  into  the 
But-Weat  arena  in  1978,  when  Castro  put 
together  the  current  Sandinista  leadership. 
Neither  American  political  party  will 
escape  censure  In  the  historical  accounting. 
But  we  are  where  we  are.  and  it  is  siirely 
time  to  reoocnlae  that  only  a  bipartisan 
policy  that  takea  into  account  both  the  local 
and  the  Soviet/Cuban  dimensions  can  suc- 
ceed. 

In  this  context,  it  is  useful  to  consider  a 
peace  process  that  has  cast  mirrored  images 
in  Mfl"«g"»  and  Washington.  Sandinista 
hard-liners  fear  a  settlement  would  prevent 
the  o(»>aoUdation  of  the  regime;  American 
hard-Iinera  fear  a  settlement  would  ensure 
its  conaoUdaticm. 

The  Arturo  Crus/Bayardo  Arce  discussion 
in  Rio  de  Janeiro  founded  on  such  a  mesal- 
liance: Ambassador  Philip  Habib's  letter 
produced  abaured  fears  that  Contadora 
would  revive.  Today  the  Sandinistas  and  the 
administration  both  look  warily  at  the 
Oosta  Rican  president's  peace  proposal. 

I  am  not  arguing  for  abandoning  the  con- 
traa.  They  are  as  much  victims  of  the  Irana- 
mok  corruption  as  the  American  body  poli- 
tic We  cannot  treat  them  like  a  yo-yo.  By 
all  means  give  them  the  (40  million  and  use 
the  time  to  develop  an  avowedly  bipartisan 
policy  that  takes  into  account  the  views  of 
our  neighbors.  There  is  a  moral  issue  here: 
people  are  dying,  and  we  owe  them  as  well 
as  ourselves  an  honest  effort  to  reach  a 
peace  settlement. 

Respected  military  men— not  so  easily  ac- 
cused of  heresy— now  say  publicly  what  I 
have  been  saying:  the  contras.  beset  by  mili- 
tary and  political  difficulties,  probably  face 
years  of  struggle.  The  administration's 
single-mind^  reliance  on  the  contras,  the 
equivalent  to  drawing  to  an  Inside  straight, 
is  likely  to  turn  into  a  no-track  policy.  It  has 
all  but  forgotten  earlier  innovative  ap- 
proaches, the  Caribbean  Basin  Initiative. 
pressing  the  commercial  banks  on  debt 
relief  and  the  Kissinger  Commission.  The 
lack  of  a  bipartisan  policy  has  even  stran- 
gled the  economic  assistance  program  for 
Central  America,  which  at  one  time  enjoyed 
broad  support. 

Without  bipartisanship.  Central  America 
will  likely  torment  the  next  administration 
as  much  as  its  predecessors.  With  it.  much  is 
possible.  The  current  mess  confounds 
friends  and  comforts  adversaries  who  so  far 
have  no  incentive  to  do  anything  else  but 
wait  out  the  Reagan  administration. 

Some  of  those  who  kept  teUing  the  presi- 
dent that  victory  was  around  the  comer 
have  gone  from  office.  What  we  need  now.  if 
I  may  borrow  from  the  Tower  Commission, 
is  to  use  the  processes,  to  construct  a  bipar- 
tisan approach  encompassing  a  renewed  dip- 
lomatic dialogue  with  the  Latin  Americans, 
who  tolerate  the  Sandinistas  out  of  frustra- 
tion with  us,  rather  than  any  liking  for  a 
new  Soviet  presence  in  our  hemisphere.* 


SUPERPUND 

•  Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  to  bring  the  attention  of  this 
body,  for  a  moment,  back  to  a  subject 
thtt  occupied  many  of  us  for  much  of 
the  99th  Congress,  one  that  promises 
to  loom  large  again:  Superfund. 

Congress  passed  CERCLA.  the  Com- 
prehensive Environmental  Response, 
Comiiensation  and  Liability  Act— the 
Superfund  law— in  1980.  In  the  wake 
of  disturbing  discoveries  at  Love  Canal 
and  at  other  sites,  we  found  that  we 
had  fouled  our  own  nest  more  serious- 
ly than  we  knew.  But  we  thought  that 
mast  of  the  mess  would  be  cleaned  up 
in  5  years. 

Just  last  year,  we  passed  SARA,  the 
Superfund  Amendments  and  Reau- 
thorization Act.  But  now  we  know  that 
5  more  years  will  not  bring  the  end  of 
the  problem.  Our  experience  since 
1910  has  shown  us  its  true  magnitude; 
it  will  not  soon  be  behind  us. 

As  we  look  towards  the  next  reau- 
thorization of  Superfund.  which  is. 
after  all.  not  so  far  off.  we  should  be 
searching  for  ways  of  doing  better.  Of 
getting  more  mitigation  and  less  litiga- 
tion. 

To  that  end.  I  ask  that  a  statement 
concerning  the  East  Olean  wellfield 
superfund  site  in  New  York  prepared 
by  John  M.  Hart,  Jr..  Esq..  and  Peter 
Marcus,  respectively  city  attorney  and 
public  worlds  director  for  the  city  of 
Olean,  be  included  in  the  Record. 

"Their  experience  with  the  present 
Superfund  Program  has  been  a  most 
frustrating  one.  Perhaps  we  can  find 
some  aspect  of  that  experience  that 
will  help  us  make  future  experiences 
with  the  Superfund  Program  less  so. 

"The  statement  follows: 

(City  op  Olean, 
Opfice  of  the  Mayor. 
Olean,  SY,  February  26,  1987. 
Hon.  Alfonse  D'Amato. 
Ritsiell  Building, 
W^hington,  DC. 
Hon.  Daniel  P.  Moynihan. 
Dirksen  Office  Building. 
Washington,  DC. 
Hon.  Amory  Houghton. 
Member  of  Congress, 
Langworth  House  Office  Building, 
WtshigntoTi,  DC. 

Centlemen:  There  is  enclosed  with  this 
letter,  to  each  of  you.  a  joint  statement 
made  by  the  City  Attorney  and  the  Director 
of  Public  Works  of  the  City  of  Olean  which 
presents  one  perspective  on  this  communi- 
tylB  six-year  effort  to  bring  about  the  reme- 
diation of  an  environmental  hazard  associat- 
ed with  trichloroethylene  contamination  of 
the  aquifer  from  several  industrial  sites. 
The  City  is  exasperated  by  the  processes; 
and  this  statement,  which  has  been  re- 
viewed by  the  Common  Council  and  myself, 
articulates  well  some  of  the  dynamics  which 
have  resulted  in  this  regrettable  experience. 
The  community  requests  that  this  state- 
ment be  made  part  of  the  federal  register 
and  requests  you  take  those  steps  appropri- 
ate to  bring  that  about. 

Very  truly  yours, 

John  J.  Ash. 


A  Statement  Concerning  the  East  Olean 
Welliield  Sottered  Project,  Febrcary 
18.  1987 

(Prepared  by  John  M.  Hart.  Jr..  Esq.,  City 
Attorney,  and  Peter  Marcus.  Director,  De- 
partment of  Public  Works) 

We  are  the  City  Attorney  and  Director  of 
Public  Works  for  the  City  of  Olean.  New 
York.  1!he  following  represents  our  views 
based  u^n  detailed  knowledge  of  the  super- 
fund  project  involving  contamination  of 
Olean's  municipal  well  fields  by  a  common 
industrial  solvent. 

Olean  has  18.000  residents  who  are  of- 
fered a  high  quality  of  life,  and  some  of  the 
amentitles  of  communities  having  vastly 
larger  populations.  However,  the  communi- 
ty has  experienced  a  trend  of  declining  pop- 
ulation and  relatively  high  unemployment. 
So.  an  isiportant  component  in  the  fabric  of 
the  cooununity  is  its  several  industries 
which  employ  several  thousand  area  resi- 
dents. The  community  and  its  industries 
have  a  history  of  cooperation. 

Some  time  in  the  past,  some  of  these  in- 
dustries legally  disposed  of  trichloroethy- 
lene (TCE)  by  depositing  it  in  the  ground, 
where  it  ultimately  found  its  way  into  the 
ground  water.  The  result  was  contamination 
of  several  municipal  water  wells  by 
"plumes"  of  migrating  trichloroethylene.  As 
TCE  has  now  been  identified  as  a  possible 
human  carcinogen,  those  presumably  inno- 
cent acts  of  the  past  have  resulted  in  the 
commuaity  having  become  involved  in  an 
EPA/Superfund  remediation  project. 

In  1981.  when  the  problem  was  identified, 
the  Co^nty  Health  Department  and  the 
City  D^artment  of  Public  Works  thought 
the  problem  could  be  addressed  and  re- 
solved i(  devices  luiown  as  airstripp>ers  were 
employed.  The  airstrippers  would  be  part  of 
the  municipal  water  system  and  presumably 
with  the  installation  of  such  devices,  the 
dangerous  materials  in  the  water  supply 
would  be  filtered  out. 

In  19B1.  the  community  requested  the 
United  States  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  and  the  New  York  counterpart 
agency.  The  Department  of  Environmental 
Conservation,  to  become  involved.  The 
project  seemed  straightforward  enough:  Su- 
perfund monies  were  available  and  those 
agencies  had  available  resources  and  exper- 
tise to  bring  about  the  prompt  remediation 
of  the  community's  problem. 

The  decision  to  involve  the  EPA  and  DEC. 
at  the  time,  seemed  a  logical  one.  It  ap- 
peared the  job  would  be  best  handled  by 
agencies  established  to  address  such  mat- 
ters. In  hindsight,  the  decision  was  probably 
a  mistake. 

It  is  now  six  years  later.  Literally  millions 
of  public  and  private  dollars  have  been  ex- 
pended and  the  project  has  not  yet  finished 
its  design  stage.  (Interestingly,  all  the  stud- 
ies resulted  in  recommendations  that  air- 
strippers be  utilized— something  known 
almost  from  the  beginning.)  Further  the 
process  itself  has  alienated  involved  indus- 
tries aad  frustrated  municipal  and  county 
officials. 

The  Environmental  Protection  Agency  is 
charged  with  the  adininistraf.ion  of  the  Su- 
perfund. That  federal  law  is  written  in  such 
a  way  that  one  important  activity  of  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency  in  each 
project  is  to  identify  the  party  or  parties  re- 
sponsible for  the  contamination.  Responsi- 
ble Parties  once  determined  must  pay.  if 
they  can,  for  all  expenses  incurred  directly 
and  indirectly  in  the  remediation  and  there- 
after for  the  operation  and  maintenance  of 


the  remediated  facility.  These  are  very  big 
dollar  matters. 

In  the  City  of  Olean's  project,  there  are 
essentially  three  identified  Responsible  Par- 
ties. All  have  engaged  experts  and  are  pre- 
pared, if  necessary,  to  assert  in  Court  that 
their  respective  Corporations  were  not  re- 
sponsible (or  responsible  only  in  part)  for 
the  problem  at  the  municipal  wells.  These 
experts  are  hydrologists.  chemists,  physi- 
cists, geologists  and  other  consultants  who 
have  expertise  in  the  arcane  sciences  associ- 
ated with  the  movement  of  subsurface  con- 
tamination from  the  place  of  deposit  to 
other  places.  We  do  not  know  how  much 
has  been  spent  on  consulting  experts  to 
date;  however,  we  luiow  the  sum  is  very  sub- 
stantial. 

All  of  the  alleged  Responsible  Parties 
have,  in  addition,  hired  attorneys  and  all 
are  being  well  represented.  There  are  cur- 
rently nine  attorneys  involved  on  behalf  of 
the  parties  and  it  is  fair  to  say  each  respec- 
tive party  is  fairly  well  ptositioned  in  the 
event  of  a  lawsuit  intent  on  definitively  es- 
tablishing the  responsibility  of  the  parties. 

In  Septemt>er.  1985,  nearly  five  years  after 
the  problem  was  identified,  the  City  of 
Olean  put  forth  an  extraordinary  proposi- 
tion. In  an  effort  to  break  through  and 
move  the  project  forward,  it  made  a  simple 
proposal  believed  to  be  in  everyone's  best  in- 
terest. Its  Common  Council  sought  to  bring 
about  an  unprecedented  environmental  coa- 
lition. To  that  end  it  resolved  that  the  City 
of  Olean  would  "undertake  the  operation 
and  maintenance"  of  the  completed  facility 
if  (1)  the  involved  industries  would  agree 
among  themselves  to  volunteer  to  actually 
do  the  remediation,  and  (2)  the  EPA  would 
waive  the  prior  incurred  costs.  This  proposal 
would  have  cost  industry  several  million  dol- 
lars to  install  the  airstrippers  and  would 
have  cost  EPA  about  1.9  million  dollars,  the 
prior  costs  incurred  to  that  point  in  time. 
The  City  of  Olean  for  its  part,  over  the  long 
term,  would  expend  indefinite  but  presum- 
ably manageable  sums  of  money  for  oper- 
ation and  maintenance. 

It  is  now  nearly  a  year  and  a  half  later, 
and  neither  of  the  components  of  that  reso- 
lution has  t>een  realized:  that  is,  no  volun- 
tary agreement  among  the  responsible  par- 
ties has  been  reached,  nor  has  EPA  relented 
in  its  prior  cost  demands.  Those  in  City  gov- 
ernment feel  a  comprehensive  public/pri- 
vate agreement  has  thus  far  failed  to  (xxur 
because  (1)  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  continues  to  l>e  unwilling,  or  unable 
by  law.  to  waive  the  prior  incurred  costs  as- 
sociated with  the  project;  and  (2)  the  EPA  is 
legally  unable  to  involve  the  City  as  a  volun- 
tary participant  in  the  remediation  process. 

In  January,  1986.  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency  invoked  its  powers  to  compel 
remediation.  These  are  complex  legal  pro- 
ceedings, however,  the  effect  may  be  sum- 
marized simply.  If  the  named  industries  do 
not  undertake  remediation  pursuant  to  the 
direction  of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency,  EPA  will  do  it  and  the  long-term 
costs  to  proven  responsible  parties  could  be 
at  least  three  times  greater  than  if  industry 
did  the  work  themselves. 

Not  surprisingly,  a  cost-benefit-risk  analy- 
sis by  involved  Corporations  resulted  in  a 
decision  by  two  of  the  three  responsible  par- 
ties to  begin  the  project.  The  third  industry 
has  since  tentatively  agreed  to  involve  itself 
in  this  effort. 

All  alleged  Responsible  Parties  would  now 
very  much  like  to  have  the  City  formalize 
by  agreement  its  resolution  to  undertake 
the  operation  and  maintenance  without  the 


participation  of  the  EPA  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  agreement.  Indeed,  since  Sei>- 
tember,  1986.  there  has  been  serious  explo- 
ration between  the  City  and  industry  of 
what  such  a  "side  agreement"  might  look 
like.  Regrettably  what  has  crystalized  from 
that  dialogue  is  that  the  side  agreement  al- 
ternative is  exasperatingly  difficult  to 
achieve— perhaps  impossible  to  achieve  be- 
cause numerous  technical  and  legal  issues 
must  be  resolved  to  make  such  an  agree- 
ment: and  EPA.  the  player  with  all  the 
cards,  is  not  party  to  the  dialogue.  The 
vision  of  the  1985  Resolution  was  to  create  a 
"three-legged  stool "  among  the  City,  EPA 
and  industry,  that  would  maintain  a  balance 
between  the  shifting  concerns  of  the  in- 
volved parties.  The  stability  of  the  coalition 
is  undermined  if  one  party.  USEPA.  refuses 
to  participate.  This  results  in  a  two-legged 
stool  which  is  Inherently  unstable. 

The  City  is  thus  witness  to  an  unusual  sce- 
nario. While  it  is  a  legally  uninvolved  third 
party  it  recognizes  that  it  is  nevertheless 
part  of  the  equation  and.  therefore,  wishes 
to  meaningfully  participate  in  the  process  of 
remediating  an  environmental  hazard 
within  its  borders  that  affects  the  quality  of 
water  its  citizens  consume.  ■ 

However,  by  law.  "responsibility"  has 
taken  on  a  perverse  definition  undermining 
effective  local  municipal  participation  in  re- 
mediation matters.  As  a  result,  Superfund 
projects  seem  to  be  driven  by  legal  strategy 
and  bureaucratic  response.  In  such  an  envi- 
ronment public  interest  becomes  secondary 
to  red  tape  and  the  consequent  wrangling 
among  all  parties. 

We  assert  the  philosophy  of  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  and  the  language 
of  the  Superfund  legislation  needs  to  be 
changed.  It  needs  to  be  changed  in  recogni- 
tion that  the  environment,  when  contami- 
nated, demands  speedy  remediation  and 
given  the  staggering  costs  involved,  remedi- 
ation is  best  realized  by  a  partnership,  alli- 
ance or  coalition  of  efforts.  Local  govern- 
ments are  involved  and  must  have  the  op- 
portunity, if  they  choose,  to  participate. 

If  Olean  had  it  to  do  again,  perhacis  it 
would  have  undertaken  the  entire  project 
itself  and  kept  the  EPA  elsewhere.  Expecta- 
tions have  not  been  met.  It  was  envisioned 
that  this  project  would  take  18  months  from 
beginning  to  end  and  be  done  properly.  In- 
stead for  six  years  the  East  Olean  municipal 
water  wells  have  been  closed  and  the  City 
has  been  using  a  costly  alternative  water 
source  of  debatable  quality  .  .  .  debatable 
because  the  hypothesized  risk  of  cancer 
from  the  alternative  source,  though  legal,  is 
presumed  to  be  approximately  the  same  as 
from  the  closed  wells.'  Costly  because  the 


'  In  addition  to  the  high-minded  ideals  of  bring- 
ing atxiut  a  prompt,  quality  remediation,  responsi- 
bly supporting  its  industry  and  service  of  the  public 
interest  by  promoting  a  coalition  to  resolve  the 
TCE  problem,  the  City  has  at  least  one  practical 
consideration  in  desiring  to  be  part  of  the  process: 
Thirty  years  ago  the  City  of  Olean  operated  a  land- 
fill in  the  area  of  the  contamination.  All  available 
data  supports  the  proposition  that  the  landfill  is 
not  a  contributor  to  the  current  problems:  however, 
the  City  could  nevertheless  be  brought  into  the 
fray  as  a  'third  party"  defendant  in  the  ripple 
effect  should  court  proceedings  ever  result  from 
this  remediation  project.  While  being  a  party  to 
lawsuits  is  a  common  municipal  experience,  avoid- 
ance of  litigation,  particularly  involving  environ- 
mental matters,  is  preferable. 

'Shortly  after  the  1981  discovery  of  TCE  in  the 
East  Olean  well  field,  the  New  York  Department  of 
Health  suggested  and  ultimately  pressured  the  City 
to  shut  down  the  contaminated  wells  and  instead 
utilize  surface  water  treated  at  the  City's  63  year 


annual  cost  to  operate  the  alternative 
source  significantly  exceeds  the  operating 
cost  of  the  closed  wells. 

The  City  of  Olean's  experience  is  a  first- 
generation  superfimd  experience,  and 
having  been  through  it.  those  of  us  who 
know  have  no  doubt  that  our  experience, 
and  those  of  nimierous  other  communities 
facing  similar  problems,  will  ultimately 
result  in  a  substantive  revision  of  the  law. 
We  expect  in  time  there  will  be  in  place 
other  options  for  addressing  these  impon- 
derable issues.  These  options  will  result  be- 
cause of  a  shift  in  the  thrust  of  the  underly- 
ing law.  That  shift  will  probably  be: 

A  re-definition  of  the  term  responsibility. 
While  consideration  must  be  given  to  willful 
contaminating  acts  as  opposed  to  innocent 
acts,  ultimately  involved  communities  and 
their  tax  dollars  will  be  authorized  and  en- 
couraged to  be  part  of  the  process.  It  will  be 
recognized  that  municipal  governments 
have  at  least  as  much  "responsibility"  for 
environmental  hazards  within  its  bound- 
aries as  industries  made  Parties  as  a  result 
of  the  unintended  consequence  of  legal  acts. 

Secondly,  the  concept  of  a  public-private 
sector  Environmental  Coalition  will  take  on 
legal  substance  as  a  preferred  first  alterna- 
tive to  the  tedious  adversarial  system  now  in 
place.  In  environmental  law  there  is  a  joke 
that  says  it  all: 

Question.  How  many  persons  are  neces- 
sary to  remediate  a  superfund  environmen- 
tal hazard? 

Answer.  Forty.  Thirty-nine  lawyers  and 
someone  to  run  the  bulldozer. 

Stated  differently,  the  philosophical  un- 
derpinnings of  the  law  itself  will  shift,  en- 
couraging rather  than  discouraging,  the 
concept  of  developing  a  Project  Partnership. 
Environmental  issues  are  a  national  concern 
critical  to  our  future,  and  this  City's  experi- 
ence demonstrates  they  are  not  best  ad- 
dressed, in  the  first  instance,  in  a  bureau- 
cratic, adversarial  setting. 

We  have  seen  the  legal  and  technical  rep- 
resentatives of  industry  and  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  and  all  are  effec- 
tively doing  the  job  they  have  been  hired 
and  paid  to  do.  They  do  not.  however,  have 
as  a  first  priority  the  best  interests  of  this 
community  in  mind.  They  have  the  best  in- 
terests of  their  client  in  mind.  That  is  not  as 
it  should  be.  but  that  is  what  is  required 
under  the  current  law. 

The  public  is  not  being  well  served  by 
such  an  approach.  This  community  may  be 
criticized  for  taking  other  than  an  adversar- 
ial stance  with  respect  to  these  matters,  but 


old  filtration  plant.  This  advice  was  questioned  by 
some  local  officials  since  filtration  plants,  through 
the  disinfection  process,  produce  presimied  carcino- 
gens known  as  triholomethanes.  These  local  offi- 
cials, including  one  of  the  undersigned,  felt  the  pre- 
sumed cancer  risk  associated  with  TCE  in  well 
water  was  merely  being  traded  off  for  a  presumed 
cancer  risk  associated  with  triholomethanes  in  fil- 
tration plant  water. 

In  1984.  the  fundamental  question  was  posed 
again,  this  time,  in  writing  to  the  EPA:  Were  not 
the  presumed  cancer  risks  from  the  filtration  plant 
and  the  contaminated  wells  roughly  equivalent?  To 
date,  nearly  two  and  a  half  years  later,  no  direct 
reply  has  been  received.  Perhaps  EPA's  unwilling- 
ness or  inability  to  answer  the  question  is  because 
the  Superfund  laws  collide  with  mandates  con- 
Uined  within  the  Safe  Drinking  Water  Act  which 
have  necessitated  the  development  of  a  dual  stand- 
ard of  water  quality  regarding  exposure  to  pre- 
sumed cancer  risks.  Specifically  allowable  cancer 
risks,  pursuant  to  EPA  regulations  for  triholometh- 
anes in  filtration  plants,  are  approximately  one 
hundred  times  greater  than  the  risk  EPA  will  allow 
for  TCE  in  ground  water. 
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^^-^^'^**  two  admlniatrations  and  six  years 
the  undolying  motivation  of  the  public  off i- 
ctala  of  thla  oommunlty  has  been  "we're  all 
In  thla  together,  let's  resolve  the  problem 
and  move  on  to  other  things."  That  stance 
is  arfuaUy  naive:  however,  at  the  turn  of 
the  century,  we  think  It  will  be  law.* 


THE  30TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
THE  PRIVATE  MORTGAGE  IN- 
SURANCE INDUSTRY 
•  Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  give  proud  recognition  to  the 
30th  anniversary  of  America's  modem 
private  mortgage  insurance  industry, 
which  started  in  February  1957  in  the 
fine  city  of  Milwaukee,  WI,  when 
Mortgage  Guaranty  Insurance  Corp. 
began  operations.  Today.  Wisconsin 
remains  at  the  center  of  that  industry 
since  more  than  4  out  of  every  10  low 
down  payment  home  mortgage  loans 
Insured  by  the  industry  carry  the 
guaranties  of  Wisconsin  companies. 

The  private  mortgage  insurance  in- 
dustry has  an  admirable  record  of 
major  contributions  that  have  helped 
make  this  country  the  best-housed 
nation  in  the  world.  By  insuring  the 
high-risk  portion  of  a  conventional 
mortgage  loan,  a  mortgage  insurer  en- 
courages lenders  to  extend  financing 
to  potential  home  buyers  who  have 
good  income  and  future  potential,  but 
lack  a  substantial  down  payment. 
From  its  inception  to  today,  the  indus- 
try has  helped  deliver  the  keys  of 
home  ownership  to  more  than  5  mil- 
lion American  households. 

The  private  mortgage  insurance  in- 
dustry has  made  other  contributions 
that  are  less  known,  but  no  less  deserv- 
ing of  recognition  and  commendation. 
Since  the  beginning  of  this  decade 
alone,  private  mortgage  insurers  have 
demonstrated  the  value  and  viability 
of  their  financial  guaranty  by  paying 
more  than  $3  billion  in  claims  arising 
from  mortgage  foreclosures.  The  bene- 
ficiaries of  this  outlay  of  funds  have 
not  only  been  the  mortgage  lenders  of 
America,  as  one  might  expect,  but  also 
the  agencies  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment that  guaranty  the  safety  and 
soundness  of  their  deposits  and  there- 
fore, indirectly,  the  American  taxpay- 
er. 

We  all  are  well  aware  of  the  finan- 
cial strains  being  experienced  by  the 
Federal  Savings  &  Loan  Insurance 
Corporation  [FSUCl  because  of  the 
record  number  of  failures  sunong  the 
Nation's  thrift  institutions  in  recent 
years.  Although  difficult  to  quantify, 
it  is  a  fact  that  certain  of  those  that 
survived  would  have  considerably  less 
reserves  today  had  it  not  been  for  the 
private  insurers'  claims  payments.  The 
mortgage  insurers'  reserves  provided 
the  first  line  of  defense  for  thrifts 
against  losses  due  to  foreclosure  on 
high-ratio  loans. 

Consider  as  well  the  impact  those 
claims  payments  have  had  on  protect- 
ing the  reserve  strength  of  the  Federal 


secondary  market  agencies,  the  Feder- 
al National  Mortgage  Association 
[FNMAl  and  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Mortgage  Corporation  [FHLMCl.  In 
the  last  3  years  alone,  these  two  enti- 
ties have  received  more  than  a  quar- 
ter-billion dollars  in  claims  payments 
from  the  private  mortgage  insurers. 

The  mortgage  insurers'  experience 
in  recent  years  provides  two  lessons. 
First,  it  validates  the  wisdom  of  Con- 
gress in  including  in  the  Emergency 
Home  Finance  Act  of  1970  recognition 
of  the  value  of  private  mortgage  insur- 
ance for  high-ratio  conventional  loans 
in  the  mortgage  purchase  programs  of 
the  FNMA  and  FHLMC.  In  like  fash- 
ion, it  validates  the  regulations  of  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board 
which  specify  that  all  home  mortgage 
loans  over  90  percent  loan  to  value 
should  be  insured  by  a  qualified,  inde- 
pendent mortgage  insurer. 

Second,  the  experience  of  the  pri- 
vate mortgage  insurance  industry 
demonstrates  convincingly  that  the 
potential  for  catastrophic  loss  in  mort- 
gage finance  is  far  from  dead.  Remem- 
ber, the  losses  cited  were  not  suffered 
during  the  worst  of  times,  a  period  of 
major  economic  depression.  The  vast 
majority  of  those  losses  occurred 
during  the  period  of  economic  expan- 
sion that  began  in  1982.  This  serves  to 
remind  us,  to  use  the  words  of  Charles 
Dickens,  that  "the  best  of  times  and 
the  worst  of  times"  can  take  place  in 
just  about  any  city  or  area  in  America. 
Our  Nation's  financial  regulators 
would  do  well  to  keep  this  experience 
in  mind  as  they  monitor  the  enthusias- 
tic but  potentially  hazardous  practices 
of  the  more  aggressive  financial  insti- 
tutions, which  assert  that  they  are 
able  to  absorb  such  risks  internally.  It 
is  incongruous  for  such  institutions  to 
rely  on  Federal  guaranties  to  attract 
deposits  only  to  expose  those  funds  to 
uncovered  potential  losses. 

Despite  the  high  magnitude  of  losses 
incurred  during  the  1980s,  the  Wiscon- 
sin-bom private  mortgage  insurance 
industry  nonetheless  enjoys  a  solid  fi- 
nancial position  today.  All  active  com- 
panies have  high  ratings  from  major 
credit  rating  agencies,  with  the  majori- 
ty carrying  either  "AA"  or  "AAA"  rat- 
ings. And,  perhaps  most  importantly, 
the  industry  has  been  able  to  weather 
its  losses  and  emerge  financially 
strong  without  any  intervention  by 
the  Federal  Government,  either  indi- 
rectly through  guaranties  or  directly 
through  financial  subsidies. 

Mr.  President,  on  behalf  of  Ameri- 
ca's taxpayers  and  its  homeowners,  I 
salute  the  private  mortgage  insurance 
industry  on  its  30th  year  in  business, 
and  extend  wishes  for  its  continuing 
success  in  the  future.* 


SALUTE  TO  ANNIE  MYERS  AND 
MICHELL  LYN  SCHAD 

•  Mr.  qUAYLE.  Mr.  President,  as  we 
celebrate  the  bicenteimial  of  our  Con- 
stitution, schoolchildren  from  across 
the  Nation  are  studying  this  document 
and  learning  of  its  greatness  firsthand. 
To  mark  this  occasion,  the  Pianke- 
shaw  Chapter  of  the  National  Society 
of  Dausihters  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion sponsored  an  essay  contest  in  the 
Floyd  County-New  Albany  School 
system  for  fifth-  and  sixth-grade  Hoo- 
siers.  The  contest  was  a  role-playing 
exercise  where  students  pretended  to 
be  Alexander  Hamilton  and  wrote  a 
newspaper  editorial  in  favor  of  the 
ratification  of  the  new  constitution  by 
the  States. 

The  winner  of  the  fifth-grade  com- 
petition was  Annie  Myers  of  New 
Albany,  IN.  Miss  Myers  is  a  student  at 
Pine  View  Elementary  School  and  the 
daughter  of  Sara  Cortolillo  and  David 
Myers. 

The  winner  of  the  sixth-grade  com- 
petition was  Michell  Lynn  Schad,  also 
of  New  Albany.  Miss  Schad  is  a  stu- 
dent at  State  Run  Elementary  School 
and  the  daughter  of  Margaret  and  Mi- 
chael Sehad. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  proud  of  the 
achievements  of  these  young  students 
and  submit  the  full  text  of  their 
award-winning  essays  to  be  printed  in 
the  Reoord. 
The  eesays  follow: 
[Prom  the  Courier- Journal.  Feb.  27,  1987] 

Miss  Myers'  Essay 
Dear  Iklitor,  I  am  concerned  about  the 
future  of  our  country.  We  have  just  fought 
a  long  aad  terrible  war  to  get  our  independ- 
ence. And  having  made  those  sacrifices  I 
don't  waht  to  see  them  go  to  waste. 

The  Articles  of  Confederation,  though 
written  With  good  intention,  have  proven  to 
be  weak.  The  most  obvious  weakness  Is  the 
fact  that  we  don't  have  enough  money  or 
the  ability  to  raise  money  to  take  care  of 
the  day-to-day  business  of  running  the  gov- 
ernment. 

Even  though  each  of  our  states  wants  as 
much  freedom  as  they  can,  it  has  become 
obvious  that  we  really  need  stronger  leader- 
ship. Knowing  that  the  smaller  states, 
unlike  that  of  my  home  state,  New  York, 
will  be  ooncemed  about  a  lack  of  influence, 
I  propose  a  goverrunent  consisting  of  two 
houses. 

One  house  is  based  on  population  and  the 
other  house  is  based  on  equal  representa- 
tion. 

Another  weakness  of  the  Articles  have  ob- 
viously been  the  lack  of  any  Executive 
Branch.  We  need  someone  with  the  jjower 
to  carry  out  our  wishes.  To  keep  both  of 
these  branches  of  government  in  check  I 
propose  a  third  branch  of  govenunent  to 
make  sare  the  laws  agree  with  what  we 
want. 

So,  therefore,  I  really  think  we  should 
ratify  this  proposed  Constitution.  As  I  look 
to  the  future  of  our  country  in  this  18th 
century  world  I  hope  that  all  of  us  with  any 
sense  will  realize  that  our  future  depends  on 
our  unity  and  our  strong  leadership.  The 
reason  for  strong  leadership  and  unity  is  for 
our  defense.  The  threat  to  us  now  from  our 


recent  enemy  England  and  from  other  Euro- 
pean powers  and  from  the  Native  popula- 
tion of  America  makes  this  unity  and 
strength  necessary. 

I  know  that  no  proposal  will  make  every- 
one happy.  But  through  these  compromises 
I  hope  that  we  can  all  reach  some  common 
ground.  For  we  are  all  hoping  to  achieve  the 
same  goal.  The  goal  being  a  country  where 
freedom  is  the  most  important  thing  and  to 
guard  that  freedom  for  our  children. 
Sincerely  and  urgently. 

AixxAiTDER  Hamilton. 

Miss  ScHAo's  Essay 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Independent  Journal: 
As  a  delegate  from  New  York  to  the  Consti- 
tutional Convention  I,  Alexander  Hamilton, 
realize  the  weeks  ahead  will  be  difficult  for 
the  delegates  of  each  state  and  they  will 
need  the  support  of  their  people. 

Many  people  may  think  we  should  contin- 
ue to  follow  the  Articles  of  Confederation 
and  that  the  rights  of  all  States  will  be 
taken  away  under  the  new  Constitution. 

It  is  my  opinion  and  that  of  the  writers  of 
the  Constitution  that  for  the  government  to 
survive,  the  Constitution  should  be  ratified. 
As  for  the  Articles  of  Confederation,  I 
would  like  to  point  out  some  of  its  weak- 
nesses. It  cannot  raise  taxes,  cannot  orga- 
nize a  central  money  system,  cannot  pro- 
mote free  flow  of  trade,  and  is  unable  to 
raise  its  own  armed  forces. 

I  would  like  to  go  into  these  topics  and 
give  details  about  each  to  try  to  give  you  an 
understanding  of  these  weaknesses. 

The  government  needs  funds  to  maintain 
offices  and  Federal  Buildings.  Few  people 
like  the  idea  of  the  government  imposing 
taxes.  Some  people  may  think  that  the 
taxes  will  not  be  equally  divided  among  the 
people,  but  this  is  not  true.  If  the  govern- 
ment were  to  tax  store  goods,  people  who 
have  more  money  to  spend  and  who  buy 
more  goods  would  pay  more  taxes,  but 
people  that  could  not  buy  as  much  would 
pay  less  tax. 

Our  government  needs  a  central  money 
system  that  will  print  money  that  will  be  ac- 
cepted in  all  states.  This  will  also  help  pro- 
mote free  flow  of  trade. 

The  government  needs  to  have  the  power 
to  raise  armies  rather  than  have  states  fur- 
nish them  to  the  government.  This  was  ap- 
parent during  the  Revolution.  States  that 
were  close  to  the  fighting  and  had  the  lives 
and  property  of  their  people  at  risk  made 
greater  efforts  to  furnish  men  and  supplies 
for  the  army.  States  farther  from  the  fight- 
ing were  less  likely  to  furnish  the  men  re- 
quested of  them.  This  puts  an  unfair  burden 
on  some  states.  This  shows  the  need  of  a 
full  time  army  raised  and  controlled  by  the 
government. 

The  Constitution  will  solve  those  and 
other  problems  in  the  government.  I  would 
therefore  like  your  suppwrt  in  the  ratifica- 
tion of  this  Constitution.  Thank  you. 

'  Alexander  Hamilton.* 


NAUM  MEIMAN 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  call  my  colleagues'  attention  to 
the  plight  of  Soviet  refusenik  Naum 
Meiman.  As  many  Senators  know, 
Naum  has  suffered  greatly  during  the 
past  few  months.  His  wife,  Inna,  re- 
cently died  of  cancer  in  Washington, 
DC.  Not  only  was  Naum  separated 
from  his  beloved  Inna  during  her  ill- 


ness, but  he  was  cruelly  denied  the  op- 
portunity to  attend  her  fimeral. 

Naum  is  ill  and  does  not  have  many 
years  left  to  live.  His  only  wish  is  to 
emigrate.  I  am  angered  by  the  Soviet 
Government's  refusal  to  allow  him  to 
fulfill  the  one  dream  he  has  left. 

The  emigration  of  Mr.  Meiman 
would  indicate  the  Soviet  Union's  seri- 
ousness about  improving  relations.  I 
urge  the  Soviet  Union  to  grant  Naum 
Meiman  an  exit  visa  immediately.* 


EAT  RIGHT  NEW  MEXICO 

•  Mr.  BINGAMAN.  Mr.  President, 
throughout  my  State  of  New  Mexico, 
thousands  of  residents  have  registered 
for  a  10-week  campaign  called  Eat 
Right  New  Mexico.  Over  20,000  New 
Mexicans  have  weighed-in  at  partici- 
pating schools,  worksites,  grocery 
stores,  and  Indian  reservations.  The 
goal:  to  shed  75  tons  of  excess  weight 
by  spring. 

The  program  marks  the  first  phase 
of  a  three-part  agenda  that  will  be  fol- 
lowed up  by  a  10-week  fitness  effort, 
and  a  no-smoking  campaign  in  the  fall. 
Each  year  for  the  next  10  years  these 
plans  will  be  repeated  at  the  same  in- 
tervals. HealthNet  New  Mexico,  the 
sponsor  of  these  health  education 
campaigns,  is  a  nonprofit  organization 
committed  to  promoting  the  health  of 
all  New  Mexicans.  It  is  the  first  state- 
wide program  of  its  kind  in  the  Nation, 
totally  reliant  on  private  contribu- 
tions. 

If  New  Mexicans  adhere  to  the  nu- 
trition guidelines  set  out  in  the 
weight-loss  handbook,  they  can  expect 
to  lose  one-half  to  2  pounds  a  week. 
Additional  advice  includes  tips  on 
making  healthy  food  choices,  combin- 
ing exercise  with  dieting,  and  learning 
lifestyle  changes  to  keep  weight  off. 
The  program  was  designed  and  created 
following  the  health  materials  devel- 
oped by  the  Stanford  Heart  Disease 
Prevention  Program  in  California. 
Local  dietitians  adapted  the  material 
to  meet  the  New  Mexican  lifestyle  and 
taste. 

Special  pins  will  be  awarded  to  those 
who  lose  at  least  5  pounds  during  the 
10-week  period,  and  T-shirts  will  be 
awarded  to  all  participants  who  com- 
plete the  program.  I  applaud  all  of 
those  who  are  trying  to  improve  their 
good  health  through  Eat  Right  New 
Mexico.  Broadcasters,  local  television 
stations,  and  newspapers  are  reinforc- 
ing such  positive  lifestyle  changes 
with  continuous  health  messages  to 
the  public.  Without  the  active  support 
of  the  media,  I'm  certain  we  would  not 
have  been  £ls  successful  nor  have 
reached  as  many  persons.  Worksites 
are  setting  up  healthy  competitions 
t>etween  offices,  motivated  individuals 
are  challenging  each  other  to  lose 
weight,  and  over  the  next  10-week 
span  my  State  will  be  winnii\g  by 
losing.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  all  my 


State  offices  and  my  Washington 
office  have  joined  in  this  war  against 
overweight  and  are  participating. 

Nineteen  eighty-seven  marks  New 
Mexico's  75th  birthday.  I  believe  the 
best  present  would  be  a  healthier  New 
Mexico.  Eat  Right  New  Mexico  marks 
that  beginning.  As  the  founder  of 
HealthNet  New  Mexico,  I  am  excited 
by  the  State's  enthusiastic  response  to 
our  first  health  education  campaign. 
While  we  battle  here  with  the  budget, 
back  in  New  Mexico  we  are  also 
waging  the  battle  against  the  bulge— 
and  winning.* 


PATRIOT'S  POINT 

•  Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  today  in  reference  to  Patriot's 
Point,  one  of  the  best  and  most  impor- 
tant developments  on  South  Caroli- 
na's coast.  In  1985  and  1986  it  was  the 
single  biggest  tourist  attraction  in  my 
State,  and  it  is  easy  to  see  why.  It 
overlooks  my  hometown,  the  historic 
city  of  Charleston,  and  has  the  most 
remarkable  collection  of  World  War  II 
naval  vessels  for  public  display  I  have 
ever  seen.  The  U.S.S.  Yorktovm,  an 
aircraft  carrier,  is  the  showplace  of 
the  maritime  museum,  but  it  is  far 
from  the  only  gem  in  their  collection. 
In  addition,  they  have  the  U.S.S.  Laf- 
ferty,  a  destroyer,  the  U.S.S.  Claga- 
more,  a  submarine,  and  the  U.S.S.  Sa- 
vannah, the  first  nuclear  powered  pas- 
senger/cargo ship.  Patriot's  Point  also 
has  an  18  hole  golf  course  and  has 
begim  construction  of  motel  and 
marina  facilities.  As  you  can  see,  Mr. 
President,  this  is  a  world  class  facility 
of  which  South  Carolina  is  justifiably 
proud. 

Obviously,  this  is  a  substantial  in- 
vestment that  requires  long  range 
plaiuiing,  but  the  hopscotch  approach 
the  Congress  has  taken  to  the  Tax 
Code  has  made  even  short  range  plan- 
ning difficult.  In  order  to  see  that 
businesses  would  have  the  stability 
needed  to  protect  their  substantial  in- 
vestment of  time  and  money,  the  Tax 
Reform  Act  of  1986  provided  transi- 
tional relief  to  projects  like  Patriot's 
Point  in  their  issuance  of  tax  exempt 
bonds.  After  all,  it  is  only  fair  that 
those  who  have  shown  substantial  reli- 
ance on  the  law  by  committing  re- 
sources to  construction  and  invest- 
ments be  given  the  opportunity  to 
follow  through  on  their  commitments. 
Mr.  President,  I  commend  the  Finance 
Conmiittee  for  recognizing  the  unique 
needs  of  endeavors  like  Patriot's  Point 
and  giving  them  the  transitional  relief 
necessary  for  them  to  obtain  the  tax 
exempt  financing  they  need  to  contin- 
ue to  bring  growth  to  areas  like  my 
hometown  of  Charleston.  SC.« 
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NATIONAL  ARBOR  DAT 


•  Mr.  ZORIN8KY.  Mr.  President,  on 
Thursday.  February  19.  Senator  BitAi>- 
LBT  introduced  Smate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 60.  to  eitebUsh  the  last  Friday  in 
Aprfl  IMT.  as  Natlmial  Arbor  Day.  I 
■IH^ad  this  acUcm  and  wish  to 
remind  my  eolleagues  of  the  very  sig- 
nlfleant  role  i>layed  by  the  State  of 
Nelvaaka  in  the  evolution  of  this  day. 

Nebraska  was  the  first  State  In  the 
TTnion  to  reoocniae  ArtxM*  day,  having 
established  it  as  a  State  hoUday  in 
1885  in  tribute  to  the  great  agricultur- 
ist. Julius  Sterling  Morton.  Mr. 
Morton  was  bom  in  New  Jersey  but, 
following  the  tide  of  emigration  to  the 
West,  made  his  way  to  Nebraska  in 
1854. 

He  became  involved  in  territorial 
politics  and  in  1858  wiis  appointed  by 
President  James  Buchanan  to  be  terri- 
torial secretary,  an  office  he  held  until 
18fl.  Mf.  Mortcm's  highest  poUtical 
honor  came  in  1893.  when  he  was  ap- 
pointed Secretary  of  Agriculture  by 
President  Qrover  Cleveland.  He  distin- 
gulriied  himself  in  this  post  by  stress- 
ing eotmomy  in  Government. 

Above  all  else.  Julius  Sterling 
Morton  was  a  student  of  agriculture. 
He  lived  on  land  adjacent  to  Nebraska 
City.  NE.  and  he  considered  it  his  duty 
to  instruct  the  people  of  the  State  in 
the  subject  of  farming.  Tree  planting 
was  his  holAy  and  he  personally 
planted  literally  hundreds  of  trees.  To 
encourage  the  same  practice  by  others, 
he  urged  that  1  day  each  year— Arbor 
Day— be  dedicated  especially  to  this 
purpose. 

ntmt  1872  to  1885.  Arbor  Day  was 
observed  generally  throughout  the 
State  and  from  1885  on.  Mr.  Morton's 
birthday.  April  22,  has  been  officiaUy 
set  aside  as  Arbor  Day  in  Nebraska. 
Many  years  after  his  death,  BCr.  Mor- 
ton's heirs  gave  his  Nel»uska  City 
h<»ie.  Arbor  Lodge,  and  the  surround- 
ing groves  to  the  State  as  a  memorial 
and  paik.  "Pma.  Nebraska,  the  Arbor 
Day  concept  has  spread  to  many  other 
States  and  even  to  foreign  coimtries. 
To  JMx.  Morton,  the  success  of  Arbor 
Day  was  the  crowning  achievement  of 
his  life. 

The  legislation  introduced  by  my 
distinguished  colleague  and  good 
frimd,  Souitor  Bux  Bradley  of  New 
Jersey,  is  a  fitting  tribute  to  a  man  re- 
garded by  friend  and  foe  alike  as  one 
of  Nebraska's  foremost  citizens.  Like- 
wise, it  is  an  i4>propriate  recognition 
of  one  of  this  Nation's  most  precious 
natural  resources— trees.  • 


t  ask  unanimous  consent  that  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  27,  a  resolution 
regarding  veterans  health  benefits,  be 
placed  on  the  calendar. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MEASURE  PLACED  ON  THE 
CALENDAR 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  these  re- 
quests have  been  cleared  on  the  other 
side.  The  distinguished  Republican 
leader  is  present.  I  will  proceed  with 
the  requests. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEES 
TO  PILE  BILLS,  RESOLUTIONS, 
NOMINA-nONS,  AND  REPORTS 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  committees 
may  have  until  5  p.m.  today  to  file 
bills,  resolutions,  nominations,  and  re- 
ports. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEES 
TO  FILE  BILLS.  RESOLUTIONS, 
NOMINATIONS,  AND  REPORTS 
ON  MONDAY 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  on  Monday, 
cotnmittees  may  have  between  the 
hours  of  10  a.m.  and  3  p.m.  to  file  bills, 
resolutions,  nominations,  and  reports. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  will  go  over  until  Tuesday,  but 
for  the  moment  I  am  awaiting  some 
information  before  I  propound  the  re- 
quest as  to  the  time  on  Tuesday. 

I  yield  the  floor. 


PURPOSE 
OF  THE 
IN       THE 


COMMENDING       THE 
AND      ORGANIZERS 
WYETH       EXHIBIT 
SOVIET  UNION 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  while  the 
Republican  leader  is  on  the  floor,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Senate 
Resolution  159. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
resolution  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  resolution  (S.  Res.  159)  commending  the 
purpose  and  organizers  of  the  art  exhibit, 
"An  American  Vision:  Three  Generations  of 
Wyeth  Art,"  scheduled  to  open  in  the  Soviet 
Union  in  March  of  1987. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  Senate  will  proceed 
to  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider 
the  resolution. 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  thank  the  majority  leader  and 
the  minority  leader  for  permitting  the 
Senate  to  consider  this  timely  resolu- 
tion today. 

Senate  Resolution  159— which  I  sub- 
mitted with  my  colleagues  Senator 
Heinz  and  Senator  Simpson  on  Tues- 
day—commends the  first  art  exchange 
With  the  Soviet  Union  under  President 
Reagan's  cultural  Initiative.  This  ex- 
traordinary exhibit,  entitled  "An 
American  Vision:  Three  Generations 


of  Wyeth  Art,"  is  scheduled  to  open  in 
Leningrad  next  Wednesday,  March  11. 

It  is  extremely  timely  for  the  U.S. 
Senate  to  be  agreeing  to  this  resolu- 
tion today  so  that  it  can  be  made  part 
of  the  Record  and  part  of  the  opening 
of  this  exhibit. 

Mr.  President,  I  cannot  think  of  a 
more  appropriate  display  of  American 
vitality  and  beauty,  for  Soviet  citizens 
to  behold,  than  three  generations  of 
Wyeth  family  art.  With  the  assistance 
of  the  Brandywine  Museum  of  Chadds 
Ford,  PA,  the  work  of  family  patri- 
arch, NC.  Wyeth,  his  son.  Andrew,  and 
grandaon,  James,  has  been  assembled 
into  a  superb  collection  for  the  benefit 
of  us  adl. 

The  first  to  enjoy  these  fruits  of  ar- 
tistic (enius  will  be  the  people  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  Under  the  terms  of  the 
cultiu^  exchange  program  crafted  by 
President  Reagan  and  General  Secre- 
tary Gorbachev  at  their  1985  Geneva 
summit,  the  Wyeth  show  is  the  first 
exhibit  to  be  sent  to  the  Soviet  Union. 
The  Soviets,  in  turn,  have  agreed  to 
send  a  comparable  exhibit  to  our  coun- 
try in  1988. 

By  (ar  the  most  important  dimen- 
sion at  this  exchange  is  that  it  pro- 
vides an  opportunity  for  opening  and 
improving  relations  with  America's 
principal  rival.  At  a  time  when  the  So- 
viets are  showing  an  increased  sensitiv- 
ity to  world  opinion,  we  should  be  en- 
couraging the  exchange  of  art  and 
ideas.  And  what  better  way  to  increase 
underttanding- and  the  prospects  for 
peace— between  our  two  peoples  than 
to  share  the  fabulous  vision  of  three 
generations  of  the  Wyeth  family? 

The  Wyeth  display  is  important  on  a 
number  of  other  levels.  It  is  the  larg- 
est American  art  exhibit  to  be  sent  to 
the  Soviet  Union  in  a  quarter-century. 
It  is  the  first  time  that  the  three 
Wyeth  painters  have  displayed  their 
work  together 

Perhaps  most  notable,  it  is  a  sterling 
example  of  cooperation  among  Ameri- 
can companies,  the  American  Govern- 
ment and  their  Soviet  counterparts.  As 
we  note  in  our  resolution,  the  Wyeth 
exhibit  would  not  have  been  possible 
without  the  contributions  of  the  Bran- 
dywine River  Museum,  the  U.S.S.R. 
Academy  of  Arts,  American  Telephone 
and  Telegraph  Co.,  the  U.S.  Informa- 
tion Agency,  and  the  city  of  Leningrad 

I  would  also  like  to  single  out  two 
outstanding  Americans  who  helped 
pave  the  way  for  "An  American 
Vision":  Mabel  Brandon  and  Suzanne 
Massie.  Their  tireless  efforts  were  in- 
dispensable in  arranging  the  exhibit. 

It  la  not  easy  to  sort  that  through  in 
this  country,  much  less  to  take  some- 
thing this  complicated,  work  it 
through  the  Soviet  bureaucracy,  work 
it  through  thousands  of  miles  of  dis- 
tance, and  have  it  as  spectacularly  pre- 
sented as  it  wiU  be  next  Wednesday. 


Finally,  let  me  thank  the  chairman 
of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
[Mr.  Pell],  and  the  Ranking  Minority 
Member  [Mr.  Helms]  for  their  willing- 
ness to  consider  promptly  this  impor- 
tant resolution.  The  Senate's  approval 
of  this  resolution  is  a  simple  statement 
of  support  for  the  Wyeth  exhibit,  for 
the  President's  cultural  initiative,  and 
for  his  continued  efforts  to  improve  bi- 
lateral relations  with  the  Soviet 
Union. 

We  hope  this  is  but  a  first  step  as  we 
change  very  dramatically  in  the 
future,  we  hope,  our  relationships 
with  the  UJ5.S.R.,  not  only  with  this 
kind  of  cultural  exchange  but  with  a 
series  of  initiatives  ranging  to  the  ulti- 
mate need  for  cooperative  effort  in 
arms  control,  in  the  nuclear  area  and 
in  the  conventional  area. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  adoption  of 
this  resolution. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  am  very 
pleased  to  note  the  Senate's  passage  of 
Senate  Resolution  159,  sponsored  by 
Senator  Wirth  and  myself,  commend- 
ing the  organizers  of  the  art  exhibit 
"An  American  Vision." 

On  March  11,  the  art  of  Andrew  and 
James  Wyeth  will  be  on  display  in 
Leningrad,  courtesy  of  President  Rea- 
gan's initiative  for  cultural  exchange 
with  the  Soviet  Union.  The  resolution 
Senator  Wirth  and  I  introduced  com- 
mends the  U.S.  Information  Agency, 
the  Wyeth  family,  the  U.S.S.R.  Acade- 
my of  Arts,  and  organizer  Suzanne 
Massie,  among  others,  for  this  impor- 
tant contribution  to  Soviet-American 
cultural  relations. 

The  Wyeth  family  exhibit  is  the 
largest  American  art  exhibit  to  travel 
to  the  Soviet  Union  in  over  25  years. 
In  1988  the  Soviets  will  respond  with  a 
similar  exhibit  in  the  United  States. 

The  opening  of  "An  American 
Vision"  is  a  particularly  exciting  pros- 
pect for  the  Brandywine  River 
Museum  and  for  all  Pennsylvanians. 
Through  three  generations,  the 
Wyeth  family  has  made  inniunerable 
contributions  to  both  the  art  world 
and  the  rich  cultural  history  of  our 
Nation. 

Thanks  to  the  efforts  of  those 
named  in  this  resolution,  the  unique 
window  on  American  society  offered 
by  the  Wyeth  family's  artistic  accom- 
plishments will  be  open  for  Soviet  citi- 
zens. We  hope  that  this  exchange  of 
art  exhibits  will  help  strengthen  the 
cultural  ties  between  the  people  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

THE  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate? 

If  there  is  no  further  debate,  the 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  159)  was 
agreed  to. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  resolution,  with  its  preamble,  is 
as  follows: 


S.  Res.  159 

Whereas  the  art  of  N.C.,  Andrew  and 
James  Wyeth  has  been  assembled  into  an 
extraordinary  exhibit  entitled:  "An  Ameri- 
can Vision:  Three  Generations  of  Wyeth 
Art"; 

Whereas  the  exhibit  will  open  on  March 
11,  1987  in  Leningrad.  Union  of  Soviet  So- 
cialist Republics,  under  the  auspices  of 
President  Reagan's  Initiative  for  Cultural 
Exchange  with  the  Soviet  Union; 

Whereas  the  Wyeth  family  exhibit  is  the 
largest  American  art  exhibit  to  travel  to  the 
Soviet  Union  in  the  last  twenty  five  years; 

Whereas  the  Soviet  Union  will  respond  to 
this  cultural  initiative  by  sending  a  compa- 
rable art  exhibit  to  the  United  States  in 
1988; 

Whereas  this  Important  cultural  exchange 
will  strengthen  the  international  ties  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  thereby  improve  the  prost>ects 
for  world  peace  and  understanding;  and 

Whereas  this  ambitious  project  would  not 
have  been  possible  without  the  generous 
contributions  and  dedicated  efforts  of  the 
Wyeth  family,  Brandywine  River  Museum, 
the  U.S.S.R.  Academy  of  Arts,  American 
Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company,  the 
United  States  Information  Agency.  Mabel 
Brandon,  Suzanne  Massie,  and  the  City  of 
Leningrad;  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  United  States  Senate 
hereby  commends  the  traveling  exhibit.  "An 
American  Vision:  Three  Generations  of 
American  Art",  its  international  debut  in 
Leningrad,  and  its  purpose  of  strengthenirtg 
cultural  relations  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  United  States  Senate 
hereby  commends  the  organizers  of  "An 
American  Vision",  including  the  Wyeth 
family,  Brandywine  River  Museum,  the 
U.S.S.R.  Academy  of  Arts,  American  Tele- 
phone and  Telegraph  Company,  the  United 
States  Information  Agency.  Mabel  Brandon. 
Suzanne  Massie,  and  the  City  of  Leningrad. 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  COHEN.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  I»resident,  it  is  my 
understanding  that  this  request  has 
been  cleared  on  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle.  The  distinguished  acting  Repub- 
lican leader  [Mr.  Cohen]  is  present,  so 
I  shall  make  the  request. 


IMPROVEMENT  OF  UNITED 
STATES  FOREIGN  LANGUAGE 
SKILLS  AND  INTERNATIONAL 
AWARENESS 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Senate 
Concurrent  Resolution  26. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection, 
the  clerk  will  state  the  concurrent  res- 
olution by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  26  to  ex- 
press the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  a  coop- 
erative effort  to  improve  the  foreign  lan- 
guage skills  and  international  awareness  of 
the  American  people  will  help  the  United 
States  compete  economically. 

The  concurrent  resolution  was  con- 
sidered and  agreed  to. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  concurrent  resolution,  with  its 
preamble,  is  as  follows: 

S.  Con.  Res.  26 

Whereas  the  citizens  of  the  United  States 
lack  adequate  knowledge  in  foreign  lan- 
guages and  international  affairs  compared 
to  several  of  our  major  trading  partners; 

Whereas  the  lack  of  international  compe- 
tence has  contributed  to  the  largest  interna- 
tional trade  deficit  in  our  Nation's  history 
by  undermining  the  ability  of  United  States 
firms  to  deal  with  foreign  clients  and  to 
compete  with  better-trained  foreign  com- 
petitors; 

Whereas  in  order  to  be  competitive  in  the 
International  marketplace  United  States 
business  firms  must  be  able  to  communicate 
effectively  with  clients  in  other  countries; 

Whereas  30  percent  of  American  business 
profits  are  derived  from  trade,  40  percent  of 
American  farm  products  are  made  for 
export,  and  over  four  million  Americans 
travel  abroad  on  business  each  year,  yet  the 
majority  of  American  business  people  have 
no  training  in  foreign  languages  or  interna- 
tional affairs; 

Whereas  less  than  I  percent  of  American 
students  study  the  languages,  cultures  and 
geography  of  nations  which  have  three- 
fourths  of  the  world's  population; 

Whereas  only  5  percent  of  American  ele- 
mentary school  students  study  a  foreign 
language,  only  20  percent  of  American  col- 
leges and  universities  require  a  foreign  lan- 
guage for  admission,  and  only  5  percent  of 
American  college  graduates  are  fluent  In  a 
foreign  language; 

Whereas  the  Nation  currently  faces  a 
severe  shortage  of  foreign  language  educa- 
tors which  impedes  the  expansion  of  inter- 
national curricula  in  the  Nation's  schools, 
colleges,  and  universities. 

Whereas  the  President  of  the  United 
States  recently  proclaimed  March  1,  1987, 
through  March  7.  1987,  as  "National  For- 
eign Language  Week"  and  stated  that  "As 
the  world  becomes  increasingly  interdepend- 
ent, the  United  States  has  a  great  need  for 
people  fluent  in  foreign  languages  in  .  .  . 
the  foreigrn  service,  international  business, 
and  education.";  and 

Whereas  recent  reports  of  the  National 
Commisson  on  Excellence  in  Education,  the 
National  Advisory  Board  on  International 
Education,  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the 
Advancement  of  Teaching,  the  Southern 
Governor's    Association,    the    Council    of 
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Chief  State  School  Officers,  the  National 
Aaociatlon  of  State  Boards  of  Education. 
and  the  Diiilnf  fTlihnr  Education  Forum 
have  all  emphaaiaed  the  Importance  of  for- 
eign languase  and  international  education 
to  the  Nation'i  Ions-term  economic  and  se- 
curity interert:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

IteaoiMd  6ir  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
retentativt*  eomeurring).  That  the  Congress 
findi  that  the  ability  of  the  United  SUtes  to 
compete  eomomically  depends— 

(I)  on  creatine  an  awareness  among  the 
American  public  of  the  internationalization 
of  our  economy,  and 

(3)  on  increasing  the  luwwledge  of  foreign 
languages  and  international  affairs  in  the 
I  and  educational  communities. 
X  Congress  calls  upon  all  levels  of 
Ooverament  and  the  business  and  educa- 
tional ooDununiUes  to  cooperate  in  a  con- 
certed effort  to  improve  the  foreign  lan- 
guage skills  and  international  awareness  of 
the  American  people. 

Mr.  BTRD.  I  move  to  reconsider  the 
vote  by  which  the  resolution  was 
agreed  to. 

Bfr.  COHEN.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motkm  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


APPOINTMENTS  BY  THE  VICE 
PRESIDENT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair,  on  behalf  of  the  Vice  President, 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  20 
nj8.C..  section  42  and  43.  appoints  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  [Mrs.  Kasse- 
■aum]  as  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Regents  of  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion. 

The  Chair,  on  behalf  of  the  Vice 
President,  pursuant  to  the  provision  of 
Public  Law  99-661,  appoints  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arfaona  [Mr.  McCain]  as  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of 
the  Barry  Goldwater  Scholarship  and 
ExceUence  in  Education  Foundation, 
vice  the  Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
WiLSOHl  resigned. 


ORDERS  FOR  TUESDAY.  MARCH 
10,  1987 

ABJOinuntKirT  to  *:3o 

BCr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today. 
the  Senate  stand  in  adjournment  until 
the  hour  of  2:30  p.m.  on  Tuesday  next. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RBCOCNiriOlf  OP  CERTAIN  SENATORS 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  on  Tuesday 
ne«t,  following  the  recognition  of  the 
two  leaders  or  their  designees  under 
the  standing  order,  the  following  Sen- 
ators be  recognized,  each  for  not  to 
exceed  5  minutes:  Messrs.  Proxmire, 
Armstrong,   Reid,   Hecht,   and   Mur- 

KOWSKI. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

PERIOD  FOR  TRANSACTION  OP  ROUTINE  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  following  the  recognition  of  the 
Senators  under  the  order  just  entered, 
there  be  a  period  for  the  transaction 
of  morning  business  on  Tuesday  next, 
that  the  period  not  extend  beyond  1 
hour,  and  that  Senators  be  permitted 
to  speak  therein  for  not  to  exceed  5 
minutes  each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

WAIVER  OP  CALL  OP  CALENDAR 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  on  Tuesday 
next,  the  call  of  the  calendar  under 
rule  VIII  be  waived. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

NO  RESOLUTIONS,  OVER  UNDER  THE  RULE.  TO 
COME  OVER 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  I»resident,  I  ask 
unluiimous  consent  that  on  Tuesday 
next,  no  resolutions,  over  under  the 
rule,  come  over. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECORD  OPEN  UNTIL  5  P.M. 
TODAY 

B4r.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Senators  may 
have  imtil  5  p.m.  today  to  introduce 
bills  and  resolutions  and  also  to 
submit  statements  into  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


and  MuRKOWSKi;  following  which, 
there  will  be  a  period  for  the  transac- 
tion of  tnoming  business  not  to  exceed 
1  hour.  Senators  will  be  permitted  to 
make  statements  therein,  which  they 
are  not  permitted  to  do  under  the  rule, 
but  the  order  has  already  been  en- 
tered today  granting  consent  that  Sen- 
ators may  speak  for  not  to  exceed  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  measures 
can  be  cleared  for  action  by  next  Tues- 
day. I  also  hope  that  committees  will 
continue  to  take  advantage  of  the  op- 
porttmJty  to  meet  without  interrup- 
tion by  quorum  calls  and  rollcalls  from 
the  floor.  This  opportunity  will  not 
last  a  great  deal  longer.  When  the 
door  of  opportunity  is  closed,  there 
may  l>e  a  considerable  amount  of  legis- 
lation on  the  calendar  and  the  Senate 
will  find  itself  in  session  much  more 
than  of  late. 

Committees  have  been  very  diligent 
in  meeting.  I  compliment  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  and  the  sulx;om- 
mittees  thereof  on  the  busy  conduct  of 
meetings,  because  it  is  hoped  that  we 
can  nieet  the  appropriations  and 
budget  deadlines  this  year.  The  House, 
of  course,  will  first  have  to  get  the  ap- 
propriart^ions  bills  over  to  the  Senate.  I 
have  been  noting  with  interest,  howev- 
er, that  the  House  subcommittees  on 
appropriations  also  have  been  busy. 

So,  with  that,  unless  the  distin- 
guished acting  Republican  leader  has 
some  business  which  he  wishes  to 
transact  or  a  statement  which  he 
would  like  to  make,  I  shall  put  the 
Senate  out  until  Tuesday. 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President,  as  my 
former  colleague.  Senator  Muskie, 
used  to  say.  if  you  cannot  improve 
upon  sflence,  do  not. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  must 
say  that  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Maine  [Mr.  Cohen],  when  he 
does  speak,  he  does  improve  upon  si- 
lence. 


I  PROGRAM 

Mr.     BYRD.     Mr.     President, 


the 


Senate  will  convene  at  2:30  p.m.  on 
next  Tuesday.  After  the  two  leaders  or 
their  designees  have  been  recognized 
under  the  standing  order,  the  follow- 
ing Senators  will  be  recognized  for  not 
to  exceed  5  minutes  each:  Messrs. 
PaoxMiRE,  Armstrong,  Reid,   Hecht. 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  2:30  P.M. 
TUESDAY,  MARCH  10,  1987 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  if  there 
tte  no  further  business  to  come  before 
the  Senate,  I  move,  in  accordance  with 
the  or(|er  previously  entered,  that  the 
Senate  stand  in  adjournment  until 
2:30  p.m.  next  Tuesday. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  at 
12:50  p.m.,  the  Senate  adjourned  until 
Tuesday,  March  10,  1987,  at  2:30  p.m. 
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The  House  met  at  12  noon. 

The  Chaplain.  Rev.  James  David 
Ford.  DJO.,  offered  the  following 
prayer 

We  pray  that  Your  blessing,  gracious 
God.  will  be  upon  those  who  have 
found  for  their  vocation  a  life  of  serv- 
ice in  this  place.  May  Your  good  Word 
of  benediction  be  with  every  person  of 
every  rank  and  every  task  that  they 
will  see  in  their  labors  opportunity  to 
honor  Your  creation  by  serving  this 
Nation  in  wajrs  of  Justice  and  peace. 
Teach  each  of  us  to  be  faithful  to  the 
tasks  before  us  for  by  so  doing  we  are 
confident  that  You  wiU  bless  our  work 
and  the  people  in  this  land.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  announces  to  the 
House  his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I.  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Hallen,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  a  concur- 
rent resolution  of  the  following  title, 
in  which  the  concurrence  of  the  House 
is  requested: 

S.  Con.  Res.  26.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
express  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  a  co- 
operative effort  to  improve  the  foreign  lan- 
guage skills  and  international  awareness  of 
the  American  people  will  help  the  United 
States  compete  economically. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
pursuant  to  sections  42  and  43  of  title 
20  of  the  United  States  Code,  the 
Chair  on  behalf  of  the  Vice  President 
appoints  Mrs.  Kassebaum  as  a  member 
of  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  Public 
Law  99-661,  the  Chair  on  behalf  of  the 
Vice  President  appoints  Mr.  McCain 
as  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 
of  the  Barry  Goldwater  Scholarship 
and  Excellence  in  Education  Founda- 
tion, vice  Mr.  Wilson,  resigned. 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE 
CLERK  OF  THE  HOUSE 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the 
House  the  foUowing  communication 
from  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives: 


WASHniCTOii,  DC.  March  3,  1987. 
Hon.  Jim  Wright, 

TTie    Speaker,    House    of   Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Ms.  Sfkakxr:  Purstiant  to  the  per- 
mission granted  in  Clause  S  of  Rule  m  of 
the  Rules  of  the  UjS.  House  of  Representa- 
tives, I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  a  sealed 
envelope  received  from  the  White  House  at 
10:55  ajn.  on  Friday.  March  6,  1M7  and  said 
to  contain  a  message  from  the  President 
whereby  he  transmits  the  third  annual 
report  of  the  National  Endowment  for  De- 
mocracy. 

With  great  respect,  I  am 
Sincerely  yours. 

DONMALD  K.  ANOiaSON, 

Clerk,  House  of  Representatives. 


ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  NA- 
TIONAL ENDOWMENT  FOR  DE- 
MOCRACY—MESSAGE FROM 
THE  PRESIDENT  OP  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the 
House  the  following  message  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States;  which 
was  read  and,  together  with  the  ac- 
companying papers,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

(For  message,  see  proceedings  of  the 
Senate  of  Friday,  March  6,  1987,  at 
page  S2818.) 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  HONORABLE 
JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  desires 
to  make  an  observation. 

Today  is  March  9,  and  on  the  9th 
day  of  March  1933,  Members  of  the 
73d  Congress  were  sworn.  Among  that 
group  was  a  gentleman  who  is  in  the 
Chamber  today.  He  is  the  only  living 
person  who  was  sworn  in  on  that  day 
as  a  Member  of  the  73d  Congress,  54 
years  ago  today,  and  on  yesterday  this 
former  Member  celebrated  his  85th 
birthday. 

The  Chair  desires  to  comment  upon 
the  presence  in  the  Chamt>er  of  our 
former  colleague,  former  Member  of 
the  House,  and  former  Memt>er  of  the 
U.S.  Senate,  the  Honorable  Jennings 
Randolph. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  HONORABLE 
JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

(Mr.  RAHALL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  RAHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  lead  the  tribute  to  our  most 
distinguished  colleague  from  West  Vir- 
ginia,   Senator    Jennings    Randolph. 


Today  marks  the  54th  anniversary  of 
the  swearing-in  of  Jennings  Randolph 
to  Congress.  No  other  Member  is  still 
alive  who  was  sworn  in  that  day.  On 
his  very  first  day  in  Congress,  Jen- 
nings Randolph  joined  in  unanimous 
support  of  the  Emergency  Banking 
Act  which  reopened  the  banks  which 
had  closed  in  the  wake  of  the  Depres- 
sion. 

Ever  since  then,  in  his  magnificent 
career  of  public  service,  Jennings  Ran- 
dolph has  always  been  there  to  look 
out  for  those  who  needed  help  the 
most.  Jennings  Randolph  was  there 
when  Franldin  Delano  Roosevelt  lifted 
himself  from  his  wheelchair  to  lift  this 
Nation  from  its  knees.  Jennings  Ran- 
dolph was  there  to  push  for  Social  Se- 
curity and  the  Randolph-Sheppard 
Act.  Jennings  Randolph  was  there  to 
be  a  sponsor  of  or  a  spokesman  for 
almost  all  legislation  helping  crippled 
children,  the  handicapped,  the  blind, 
the  aged,  and  the  poor. 

Jennings  Randolph  was  a  major 
force  behind  the  emergence  of  the 
space  program  in  this  country,  always 
pushing  his  vision  of  the  great  heights 
we  could  reach. 

This  great  man  saw  the  need  to  help 
the  people  of  West  Virginia  in  trou- 
bled times.  Jennings  Randolph  came 
to  the  rescue  with  the  Appalachian 
Regional  Commission.  He  has  come  to 
our  rescue  so  many  times  in  West  Vir- 
ginia we  have  lost  count. 

One  thing,  though,  we  will  never 
lose  is  the  respect,  admiration,  grati- 
tude, and  love  we  all  feel  for  this  great 
American  and  son  of  West  Virginia.  It 
was  my  privilege  to  serve  in  Congress 
with  Jennings  Randolph  for  8  years, 
and  I  will  always  cherish  the  wisdom 
and  compassion  of  this  man  which  he 
has  imparted  to  me. 

Today,  the  U.S.  House  of  Represent- 
atives honors  Jennings  Randolph,  and 
it  is  my  pleasure  to  be  able  to  partici- 
pate. Jennings  Randolph,  as  an  Ameri- 
can and  a  West  Virginian,  thank  you. 

We  in  West  Virginia  have  long  had 
the  pleasure  of  the  Senator's  leader- 
ship and  have  enjoyed  his  enthusiastic 
commitment  to  helping  those  who  are 
unable  to  help  themselves. 

I  ran  across  this  passage  in  Reader's 
Digest  which  does  not  carry  a  note  of 
authorship  but  I  would  like  to  share 
this  with  my  colleagues  as  I  feel  it  fits 
Jennings  Randolph  very  appropriate- 
ly: 


□  This  symbol  represents  the  time  of  day  during  the  House  proceedings,  e.g.,  D  1407  is  2:07  p.m. 
Matter  set  in  this  typeface  indicates  words  insened  or  appended,  rather  than  spolcen,  by  a  Member  of  the  House  on  the  floor. 
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I  Am  Aut^Aux.  Aw*n,  Jotous.  mid 
iRmsuiRc  About  Life 


I  to  exude  auch  enthiul- 
MBB  for  Ufa  uid  Itvtoc  thmt  thoee  around 
art  eaoglit  up  in  the  tame  kind  of 


Tlw  one  OilBC  that  enthuslaiUc  penons 
bava  In  wmman  ia  a  keen  intertat  in  some- 
tlilnc— partiapa  tli^  work,  perhaps  some 
kind  of  icttleet.  pfrhapa  they  are  enthualas- 
tle  about  people.  Tlwy  look  at  life  as  filled 
witb  intenatinc  peoide,  Intoeatlnc  things, 
tntareattBC  piaeea.  They  look  at  the  world  as 
flDedwlthwanden. 

Anyone  can  attr  up  a  «irit  of  enthuslaan. 
We  can  be  alhre.  alot.  and  awake  to  the 
Biyrlad  thingi  tai  oar  Uvea  that  are  cause  for 
rajoieiiw. 

We  can  leam  to  aee  and  appreciate  things 
we  have  overlooked  or  taken  for  granted. 
We  can  lean  to  appreciate  people,  thelr 
worth.  and  their  unlQumesB. 

"nie  treea  of  the  field  shaU  clap  their 
handa"— laa.  55:13. 

I  would  also  like  at  this  point  to 
share  with  my  colleagues  a  couple  of 
milestones  in  the  distinguished  career 
of  Jennings  Randolph.  I  would  like  to 
insert  into  the  Kecokd  at  this  point 
the  listings  of  the  first  rollcall  vote  an- 
swered by  Jennings  Randolph  in  his 
many  years  in  Congress.  Jennings 
voted  for  9enry  T.  Rainey  as  Speaker 
of  the  House  in  the  73d  Congress. 
[Roll  No.  2] 

Itainey-302.  SneU— 110.  Kvale-S,  an- 
swered "preeent"— 1. 

The  Clox.  The  tellers  agree  in  their 
tally.  The  total  number  of  votes  cast  is  418, 
of  which  the  Honorable  Henry  T.  Rainey 
has  received  302.  the  Honorable  Bertr&nd  H. 
SneU  has  received  110  votes,  and  the  Honor- 
aide  Paul  J.  Kvale  lias  received  5  votes.  One 
member  votes  "present"  Therefore,  the 
Honorable  Henry  T.  Rainey,  a  Representa- 
tive-elect from  the  State  of  Illinois,  having 
received  a  majority  of  aU  of  the  votes  cast,  a 
quorum  betng  present  and  voting,  is  duly 
elected  Speaker  of  the  House  of  RepresenU- 
tlvea  of  the  Seventy-third  Congress.  [Ap- 
plause.! 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
SneU],  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  Luce],  the  gentleman  from  Idinnesota 
[Mr.  Kvale].  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  Byms],  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Doughton].  wiU  please  notify 
Mr.  Rainey  of  his  election  and  conduct  him 
to  the  chair. 

I  would  also  like  to  bring  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  Jennings 
Randolph's  first  address  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  March  10,  1933.  so  that 
all  of  us  can  enjoy  the  eloquence  so 
characteristic  of  this  great  man. 
[From  the  Comgussioiial  Racoao— House- 
Mar.  10. 1933] 

Mr.  Bma.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous 
conaent  that  the  gentleman  from  West  Vir- 
gtaiia  [Mr.  Randolph]  be  aUowed  to  address 
the  House  for  two  minutes. 

The  SnsKBL  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee? 
AIROW  J.  csaiuK 

Mr.  Rawdolfb.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday  I 
listened  with  gnat  interest  to  the  gentle- 
man from  lUinola  [Mr.  Beam]  as  he  spoke  of 
the  splendid  and  heroic  life  of  BCayor 
Cennak.  who  was  assassinated  in  Florida. 


X  am  Introdudng  today  a  biU  which  would 
create  a  memorial  postage  stamp  in  honor 
of  Anton  J.  Cermak  to  be  sold  beginning  on 
the  first  day  of  the  world's  fair  In  Chicago. 
June  1;  and  I  have  attached  to  It  a  state- 
m«it  which  I  wish  to  be  made  a  part  of  my 
remarks. 

The  Srakbl  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  matter  referred  to  follows: 
STSmaiiT  AocoMPAinnHG  trx  hitroductioii 

OP  A  anx  paovioiKG  for  thz  issmnc  or  a 

lOaiOaiAL  POSTAGI  STAMP  IH  HONOR  OP  THX 
Utn  MATOR  OP  CRICAGO,  ANTOH  J.  CRRMAK 

(1)  That  whereas  the  late  Anton  J. 
Cermak,  mayor  of  the  city  of  Chicago,  State 
of  Illinois,  died  from  bullet  wounds  inflicted 
by  an  anus  win;  and 

(2)  Whereas  in  the  death  of  the  said 
Anton  J.  Cennak  the  people  of  the  United 
States  lost  a  feUow  citizen  of  splendid  cour- 
age and  abUity  and  a  man  with  the  highest 
ideals  of  public  service;  and  that 

(8)  Whereas  in  meeting  his  death  he  pre- 
served the  life  of  Franklin  Delano  Roose- 
velt, President  of  the  United  States,  at  an 
hour  when  the  whole  country  is  in  dire  need 
of  the  great  ability  and  leadership  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States:  and  that 

(4)  Whereas  he  was  a  friend  who  gave  his 
life  for  another  and  a  citizen  who  made  the 
supreme  sacrifice  for  the  welfare  of  his 
coantry,  and  is  therefore  entitled  to  the 
praise  and  honor  of  the  people  of  the 
United  SUtes;  and  that 

(6)  Whereas  if  the  said  Anton  J.  Cermak 
had  lived  until  the  1st  day  of  June  1933,  he 
would  have  been  mayor  of  Chicago  during 
the  world  fair  to  be  held  in  that  city  begin- 
niag  on  the  said  1st  day  of  June  1933: 

Now,  therefore,  this  statement  is  offered 
in  support  of  the  issuance  of  a  memorial 
postage  stamp  in  honor  of  the  said  Anton  J. 
Cermak,  to  be  issued  and  sold  begiiming  at 
the  opening  of  the  world  fair  to  be  held  in 
Chicago  on  the  1st  day  of  June  1933. 
A  bill  creating  a  memorial  postage  stamp  in 
honor  of  Anton  J.  Cermak 

Sectioii  1.  That  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  be,  and  hereby  is,  authorized  to 
create,  establish,  and  issue  a  certain  postage 
stamp,  of  a  denomination  to  be  determined 
by  the  said  Post  Office  Department,  in 
honor  of  the  late  Anton  Cermak,  of  Chica- 
go, ni. 

Sac.  2.  That  said  postage  stamp  be  desig- 
nated and  known  as  the  "Cermak  Memorial 
Stamp." 

Sec.  3.  That  the  said  "Cermak  Memorial 
Stamp"  be  issued  and  sold  beginning  on  the 
first  day  of  the  world's  fair  to  be  held  in 
Chicago,  ni.,  beginning  on  June  1, 1933. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  that  vein  also,  I 
want  to  caU  attention  to  his  address  of 
March  11,  1933,  the  begiiming  of  the 
New  Deal  which  brought  America 
roaring  back. 

[ftom  the  CoNGRXssiORAL  Record— House- 
Mar.  11, 1933] 

Mr.  Speaker,  1  yield  1  minute  to  the  gen- 
Ueroan  from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph]. 

Mr.  Ramdolfr.  Btr.  Speaker,  I  regret  that 
this  bUI  has  been  brought  on  the  floor  of 
Congress  in  this  way.  It  would  have  been 
best  to  have  had  more  time  in  which  to 
study  this  meastire.  I  am  a  new  Member, 
and  my  vote  wiU  be  cast  for  what  I  beUeve 
to  be  right  I  beUeve  that  this  question  will 
newer  be  settled  untU  men  and  women  act 
for  the  best  Interests  of  the  entire  Nation.  I 


beUeve  there  are  two  typea  of  leadership: 
one  is  bad  and  one  ia  good.  I  have  confi- 
dence iq  the  good  leaderahlp  of  Roosevelt  I 
am  goiny  to  vote  for  the  program  of  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  in  the  mirlt  of  the  old 
hymn.  I  Imow  that  my  heart,  as  a  new 
Member,  is  right  and  I  want  in  this  par- 
ticular oriais.  In  the  words  of  the  old  hymn, 
to  go  with  him  aU  the  way. 

This  i$  an  hour  of  crisis  such  as  we  have 
seldom  before  experienced  as  a  nation.  The 
times  o^U  not  for  petty  poUtical  moves  not 
for  advancement  of  personal  ambition  nor 
party  power.  In  this  hour  of  great  national 
danger  not  even  sectional  or  district  inter- 
ests should  be  exalted  above  the  national  in- 
terests. To  protect  the  national  interest  is  to 
serve  beat  the  Interest  of  the  people  of  every 
section  and  district,  for  only  by  reestabliah- 
ing  the  confidence  of  the  whole  Nation  can 
any  particular  section  of  the  country  derive 
any  benefit  from  the  program  of  President 
Roosevelt  or  any  other  leader  whose  sincere 
aim  is  to  meet  the  needs  of  our  people  by 
practical  legislation.  Fear  and  distress  know 
no  Stat«  or  district  boundaries  but  leap  like 
flames  of  a  great  fire  that  consumes  a  city. 

Thousands  of  people  have  been  calling  for 
something  more  than  mere  speech  for 
months.  I  beUeve  that  the  thousands  who 
wUl  be  affected  by  this  economy  measure— 
and  among  them  are  hundreds  of  veterans 
and  Oovemment  employees  from  my  con- 
gressional district— wUl  stand  with  the 
Presldeat  in  this  great  effort  to  return 
credit  to  our  Government  and  confidence  to 
our  people. 

When  distress  signals  are  flying  and  na- 
tional disaster  threatens  the  only  course  of 
every  loyal  citizen  Is  to  go  to  the  rescue  of 
his  feUow  citizens.  I  enlist  my  hiunble  voice 
and  vote— not  in  an  effort  to  deprive  any  of 
our  people  of  their  incomes  or  disabiUty  al- 
lowances, but  in  the  cause  of  preserving  our 
Oovemment.  I  feel  that  today  every  man, 
woman,  and  chUd  is  caUed  to  national  serv- 
ice to  face  a  common  foe,  side  by  side.  There 
are  no  officeholders,  no  special  classes,  no 
World  War  or  Spanish-American  War  veter- 
ans, but  all  Americans  pressing  forward  to 
meet  a  common  enemy.  I  sincerely  beUeve 
that  the  majority  of  the  veterans  and  aU 
those  who  wlU  be  affected  by  this  biU  wiU 
again  wlUingly  offer  their  services  to  their 
country  and  wiU  honor  and  respect  the  man 
who  leads  the  way  and  the  man  who  fights 
by  his  side. 

I  would  have  liked  to  have  an  opportunity 
to  study  this  matter  at  some  length.  Tet  I 
feel  we  cannot  wait  for  a  lengthy  sartty. 
Drastic  economies  are  needed  now— not  to- 
morrow, I  am  as  much  opposed  to  dictatori- 
al government  as  anyone  within  the  sound 
of  my  voice.  I  do  not  look  on  this  measure  as 
creating  government  by  a  dictator.  Strong 
leadership  is  required,  and  by  passing  this 
biU  we  actuaUy  reaffirm  our  faith  in  our 
democratic  form  of  government  It  is  not 
Roosevelt  who  leads  alone— it  is  the  great 
mass  of  the  people  leading  themselves  and 
their  Nation  out  of  a  wUdemess  of  debt  and 
despair.  [Applause.] 


The  Speaker.  The  question  is  on  the  pas- 
sage of  the  bilL 

Mr.  McDuFFtx.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  there  were— 
yeas  206.  nays  139,  answered  "present"  1, 
not  votibg  19. 

So  the  biU  was  passed. 


Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  proud  to  have 
served  with  Jennings  Randolph  and  I 
hope  that  throtigh  this  tribute  many 
of  my  colleagues  can  see  for  them- 
selves the  eloquence,  compassion,  dedi- 
cation, and  conviction  of  the  Honora- 
ble Jennings  Randolph  from  my  great 
State  of  West  Virginia. 


NO  CANDY  TODAY,  NO  CANDY 
TOMORROW 

(Mr.  DANNEMEYISt  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.)      

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  ISx.  Speaker, 
Alice  in  the  Wonderland  begged  the 
Queen  for  some  candy.  "The  rule  is: 
candy  every  other  day,"  said  the 
Queen.  "That's  right,  cheered  up 
Alice.  "I  did  not  have  my  candy  yester- 
day." But  the  Queen  retorted:  "The 
rule  is:  candy  tomorrow,  candy  yester- 
day, but  never  candy  today."  Alice  ob- 
jected: "It  must  sometimes  come 
'candy  today'."  The  Queen  settled  the 
dispute  thus:  "No.  it  can't.  It's  candy 
every  other  day.  Today  isn't  Just  any 
other  day,  you  know." 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  imports  flowing  at 
nearly  twice  the  level  of  exports,  the 
United  States  suffered  a  $14.8-billion 
trade  deficit  during  January,  accord- 
ing to  the  Department  of  Commerce. 
This  is  equivalent  to  a  trade  deficit  of 
$178  billion  on  an  annual  basis,  higher 
than  the  reported  trade  deficit  of  $168 
billion  in  1986. 

When  the  currency  debasers  put  the 
dollar  on  sldd  row  2  years  ago.  they  de- 
clared that  the  measure  was  necessary 
in  order  to  restore  balanced  trade.  But 
as  this  Member  of  the  House  has  re- 
peatedly pointed  out,  the  trade  gap  is 
more  likely  to  widen  under  a  depreci- 
ating currency.  Unless  the  dollar  is 
stabilized  by  fixing  its  gold  content,  we 
may  expect  further  deterioration  in 
our  trade  picture. 

No  candy  today,  no  candy  tomorrow 
in  the  Wonderland  of  floating  curren- 
cies. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  HONORABLE 
JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

(Mr.  STAGGERS  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Jen- 
nings Randolph  is  a  man  larger  than 
life,  transcending  generations,  inspir- 
ing many,  and  leaving  a  legacy  of  serv- 
ice unmatched. 

He  was  the  last  of  the  Roosevelt 
New  Dealers  to  leave  Congress  at  the 
end  of  the  98th  Congress.  Winning  his 
election  in  1932,  he  came  to  Washing- 
ton inspired  to  make  a  difference,  and 
he  did. 

He  championed  legislation  for  clean 
watM-,  clean  air,  mine  safety,  black 
lung   programs,   the   Air   and   Space 


Museum,  the  Appalachian  Regional 
Commission,  National  Labor  Relations 
Act,  the  Randolph-Sheppard  Act,  edu- 
cation, and  for  the  handicapped.  He  is 
the  "father"  of  modem  commercial 
aviation.  However,  he  is  most  proud  of 
his  original  sponsorship  of  giving  18- 
year-olds  the  right  to  vote.  Many  of  us 
here  in  this  Chamber  were  first  able  to 
vote  due  to  this  man's  efforts. 

He  first  proposed  that  a  Cabinet- 
level  department  for  peace  be  formed. 
We  are  still  working  on  the  scaled- 
down  version  of  Ills  vision,  and  many 
people  from  his  old  district  would  wel- 
come the  Peace  Academy. 

I  could  tell  you  he  recorded  more 
votes  than  any  Member,  served  longer 
than  any  Memt>er  from  West  Virginia, 
that  he  viras  the  only  Senator  with  a 
listed  home  telephone  number,  but 
those  matters  are  overshadowed  by 
larger  accomplishments. 

Senator  Randolph  said.  "I  had  an 
overriding  desire  to  help  people,  to  up- 
grade, to  benefit  our  people."  That  is 
why  my  family,  and  the  people  of  his 
district,  and  I  are  pleased  to  honor  one 
of  America's  best. 


and  honorable  career  in  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  of  America. 

Mr.  Speaker,  some  men  succeed  by 
what  they  know,  some  by  what  they 
do,  and  a  few  by  what  they  are.  Sena- 
tor Randolph  has  succeeded  by  all 
three. 
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TRIBUTE  TO  THE  HONORABLE 
JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

(Mr.  MOLLOHAN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  MOLLOHAN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
someone  once  wrote  that  the  true 
measure  of  a  man  is  the  height  of  his 
ideals,  the  breadth  of  his  sympathy, 
the  depth  of  his  convictions,  and  the 
length  of  his  patience. 

I  am  very  proud  to  stand  here  today 
with  my  West  Virginia  colleagues  to 
remind  this  body,  and  America,  that 
the  long  distinguished  service  of 
former  Senator  Jennings  Randolph  to 
the  United  States  of  America  has  fea- 
tured the  ideals,  sympathy,  conviction, 
and  patience  that  comprise  the  true 
measure  of  a  man  dedicated  to  his 
State  and  Nation. 

When  Senator  Randolph  first 
became  a  Member  of  the  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives  in  1933— in  the  same 
year  that  FDR  began  his  presidency- 
he  embarked  upon  an  outstanding 
career  of  statesmanship  and  hard 
work  for  West  Virginia  and  America 
that  has  earned  him  a  place  in  the 
hearts  of  many. 

The  list  of  his  interests  and  accom- 
plishments—from the  creation  of  the 
Air  and  Space  Museum  and  the  Appa- 
lachian Regional  Commission  to 
cancer  research  and  a  national  peace 
academy— is  much  too  long  to  recount 
in  the  time  we  have  today.  I  Just  want 
to  say  that  I  am  pleased  to  be  among 
the  Members  of  this  body  to  warmly 
recognize  the  54th  anniversary  of  the 
beginning  of  Senator  Randolph's  long 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  HONORABLE 
JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

(Mr.  BENNETT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarlEs.) 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  ^leaker,  most 
politicians  smile.  Not  all  politicians 
smile,  however,  with  a  smile  that 
comes  from  within  the  soul  of  the  in- 
dividual. 

Jennings  Randolph  is  a  man  that 
has  a  soul  that  smiles  all  of  the  time 
because  he  luiows  he  is  trying  to  do 
what  is  best  for  mankind  and  he  pur- 
sues it,  and  he  never  lets  the  trivia  of 
the  world  interfere  with  his  objectives 
for  good.  That  is  the  reason  why  today 
a  man  of  his  age  looks  30  years  yoimg- 
er,  and  that  is  the  reason  why  his 
smile  comes  across  so  good,  because  it 
is  right  from  his  soul,  because  he  has 
been  doing  good  for  other  people  all  of 
this  time. 

Years  ago  he  and  I  worked  together 
on  what  is  now  the  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Agency,  as  well  as  the 
National  Peace  Academy  and  other 
things  of  that  tjrpe  that  we  put  togeth- 
er decades  ago  with  Hubert  Hum- 
phrey, Jack  Kennedy  and  others  who 
worked  with  us  on  this  objective. 
There  have  been  many  spinoffs  from 
it. 

He  has  carried  this  work  into  his  re- 
tirement. He  never  really  has  retired 
because  his  main  job  tias  always  been 
to  love  people,  and  he  is  doing  that 
right  on. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  HONORABLE 
JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

(Mr.  DONALD  E.  LUKENS  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  DONALD  E.  LUKENS.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  as  a  Member  of  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle  to  also  add  my 
comments  to  the  glorious  54  years  of 
service  that  former  U.S.  Senator  Jen- 
nings Randolph  has  given  this  body. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  have  been 
here  in  this  marvelous  and  privileged 
Chamber  some  20  years  ago  and  to 
know  Jennings  in  a  very  close  and 
warm  fashion,  particularly  as  relates 
to  his  many,  many  speeches  to  the 
youth  not  just  of  West  Virginia  but 
for  the  young  people  throughout  the 
United  States  of  America. 

I  would  like  to  say  we  also  Join  in 
the  celebration  today  of  his  54th  anni- 
versary of  his  swearing  in.  That  is  a 
marvelous  record,  to  have  a  half  a  cen- 
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tny  of  awloe  to  the  United  SUtes 
and  to  thii  maireloiia  country.  I  want 
to  ay  I  have  never  known  a  man  I 
tlitaik  with  greater  service  for  his 
yean,  and  fiertatnly  no  one  surpasses 
bla  dedleation  and  Integrity,  and  his 
>  to  this  body  and  his  country. 


TRmim  TO  THE  HONORABLE 
JKNHINaS  RANDOLPH 

(ICr.  MUKPUy  asked  and  was  given 
pennlsBion  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  MUKPUY.  Mr.  ^Deaker.  it  is  a 
pleasure  fbr  me  to  stand  here  today 
and  Join  my  colleagues  In  welcoming 
our  friend.  Jenntngs  Randolph,  back 
to  the  House  of  Representatives  where 
S4  yean  ago  today  he  entered  as  a 
fWiahman  Member.  The  day  before 
that  he  attained  the  age  of  31  years. 
and  the  day  before  that  Franklin 
Delano  Roosevelt  was  sworn  In  as  our 
sad  President  of  the  United  States. 

During  that  ttane  we  referred  to  him 
in  western  Pennaylvanla  as  our  Sena- 
tor as  welL  Senatw,  I  know  that  in  my 
younger  days  and  In  my  beginning 
days  of  ptditleal  and  public  life  I 
always  thou^t  Jennings  Randolph 
was  my  Senator,  too.  because  his 
shadow  was  cast  very  far  and  long  over 
the  coal  flelds  of  western  Pennsylva- 
nia. 

That  reminds  dm  of  a  story  back  in 
1943  or  1944.  was  It.  Jennings?  Jen- 
nino  flew  in  the  first  coal-fired  air- 
plane irtien  he  was  attempting  to  con- 
vert our  Nation  away  from  the  needs 
of  on  and  into  utilising  America's  coal 
reaouroes.  Jennings  flew  from  West 
^nrglnla  to  Washington  in  an  airplane 
that  was  fired  by  coal. 

Jennings,  last  week  you  would  have 
enjoyed  it  We  had  a  Cadillac  sitting 
out  front  that  was  coal-fired,  all  from 
your  thou^t  and  leadership.  Some 
day  we  wHI  succeed  in  having  many  of 
our  mobOe  forms  of  energy  in  that 
regard. 

Jennings,  you  have  been  a  leader  to 
many  of  us  and  you  have  been  a  leader 
of  our  Nation.  Many  of  the  great 
things  that  happened  in  our  democra- 
cy in  the  past  50  years  you  have  had 
your  hand  In  our  your  hands  upon. 
Tou  have  been  a  true  gentleman,  a 
gentleman  to  woik.  with  and  a  great 
educator  for  so  many  of  us  who  have 
followed  you. 

Thank  you.  Jennings,  for  returning 
to  be  with  us  today. 


STATES  SEND  A  MESSAGE  TO 
THE  FCC:  NO  ACCESS  CHARGE 
HIICS! 

(Mr.  WYDEN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  WYDEN.  Mr.  E^^eaker.  on 
Thursday,  Uie  Federal-State  Joint 
Board,  an  advisory  body  to  the  Federal 


communications  Commission.  is 
sdheduled  to  vote  on  a  proposal  that 
would  mandate  new  local  telephone 
rate  hikes  for  the  American  consumer. 
Known  as  access  charges,  these  are 
the  mandatory  fees  paid  to  local 
phone  companies  for  connection  to 
long  distance  service.  Before  the  Bell 
breakup,  these  costs  were  paid  by  long 
distance  phone  companies:  now  they 
are  paid  by  every  consumer. 

If  granted,  the  new  local  rate  hike 
would  follow  an  increase  of  almost  40 
percent  in  local  phone  costs  since  the 
dtvestittire  of  AT&T  3  years  ago. 
These  rate  hikes  have  been  particular- 
ly painful  for  millions  of  seniors  and 
small  businesses  that  use  primarily 
local  service. 

I  don't  think  the  FCC  has  made  the 
case  for  further  access  charge  In- 
creases. Between  March  4  and  6,  my 
staff  contacted  the  State  public  utility 
commissioners  to  assess  their  position 
on  an  access  charge  rate  hike.  As  the 
regulators  charged  with  the  vital  re- 
sponsibility to  hold  down  local  rates, 
their  position  on  this  issue  is  crucial. 

My  survey  shows  that  State  regula- 
tors are  overwhelmingly  opposed  to 
access  charge  increases  at  this  time. 
All  told.  40  States  and  the  District  of 
Columbia  have  voiced  their  opposition 
to  any  increase  in  the  current  access 
charge  at  this  time,  while  nine  States 
do  not  have  a  public  position.  Four  of 
the  nine  have  a  representative  on  the 
Joint  board  and  cannot  take  a  public 
position  while  negotiations  are  taking 
place. 

The  procedures  for  the  survey  were 
as  follows:  my  staff  contacted  33  State 
utility  regulators  who  are  not  repre- 
sented on  the  Joint  board  to  find  out 
whether  they  supported  or  opposed 
the  proposed  Increase  in  access 
charges.  In  addition,  13  Commissioners 
of  the  National  Association  of  Regiila- 
tory  Utility  Commission  voted  recently 
to  oppose  access  charge  hikes  at  this 
time.  Illinois  is  the  only  non-Joint 
board  State  to  support  increasing 
access  charges. 

My  survey  and  the  NARUC  vote 
send  a  strong  message  to  the  Joint 
board:  do  not  increase  access  charges. 

According  to  the  FCC's  Common 
Carrier  Bureau,  the  proposed  increase 
would  raise  the  monthly  phone  bills  of 
the  69,475.000  residents  and  single-line 
businesses  who  currently  pay  the  $2.00 
monthly  access  charge.  If  even  a  small 
Increase  in  access  charges  is  granted 
the  rate  hike  would  mean  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  of  new  charges  for 
consumers. 

It  is  time  for  the  FCC  to  listen  to 
the  consumer  and  reject  further  access 
charges. 


mlnutt  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  pARDEN.  Mr.  ^}eaker.  today  I 
am  introducing  the  Public  Rangelands 
Fee  Apt  of  1987.  It  seeks  to  end  an 
unfair  subsidy  for  ranchen  who  use 
Federal  rangelands,  and  to  ensure  the 
Government  of  an  adequate  return  in 
the  leasing  of  those  lands  for  grazing. 

This  legislation  follows  a  Grace 
Commission  recommendation  and  also 
has  been  embraced  by  environmental- 
ists concerned  about  the  preservation 
of  Federal  lands.  It  sets  grasdng  fees 
for  public  lands  at  or  near  the  prevail- 
ing charges  for  private  grazing  lands. 
Currently,  ranchers  near  Federal 
lands  enjoy  a  sizable  and  imf  air  subsi- 
dy over  ranchers  who  must  lease  pri- 
vate lands  to  graze  their  animals. 

Furtihermore,  the  cost  of  maintain- 
ing these  Federal  rangelands  exeeds 
by  more  than  $50  million  annually  the 
Oovertunent's  income  from  grazing 
fees,  "the  additional  income  made  pos- 
sible through  this  legislation  will  help 
erase  that  disparity. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  carefully 
consider  this  proposal  for  enhancing 
the  cost-effectiveness  and  fairness  of 
our  Federal  lands  grazing  policy,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  take  meaningful 
action  to  implement  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Grace  Commission.  Let  us 
eliminate  one  more  Federal  subsidy. 


PUBLIC  RANGELANDS  FEE  ACT 
OP  1987 

(Mr.  DARDEN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
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THE  IMPEACHMENT  OF  RONALD 
REAGAN  NO.  2 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  [Mr.  Gonzalez]  is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

WSLCOimC  SKRATOH  JSNIOHCS  RAHDOLPH 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  first  I 
wish  to  express  my  sentiments  and 
Join  my  colleagues  who  have  preceded 
me  in  welcoming  and  sollcitating  the 
very  distinguished  former  Member  of 
the  House  and  highly  distinguished 
Member  of  the  Senate,  Senator  Wil- 
liam Jennings  Randolph  of  West  Vir- 
ginia. 

Before  I  came  to  the  Congress,  his 
name  and  his  fame  stretched  all  the 
way  to  Texas.  From  the  lips  of  former 
President  Lyndon  Johnson  on  many 
occasions  I  heard  nothing  but  glowing 
praise  and  indebtedness  on  the  part  of 
the  President,  and  before  that  as  ma- 
jority leader,  of  the  great,  the  noble 
and  the  imtiring  leadership  and  input 
into  national  policy  that  would  help 
all  Americans,  regardless  of  race, 
color,  or  creed,  that  it  seems  as  if 
better  than  the  Members  that  I  have 
gotten  to  know,  former  Members,  Wil- 
liam Jennings  Randolph  stands  out 
foremost  and  preeminent. 

I  walcome  his  presence  here  today: 
with  him  many,  many  more  returns:  as 
I  understand,  today  is  his  birthday.  I 
hope  that  he  will  come  back  to  us. 


Somehow  it  seems  that  there  is  a  defi- 
ciency In  our  procedures,  to  my  untu- 
tored mind. 

When  I  was  in  the  State  senate,  if 
we  had  such  a  preeminent  personality, 
we  would  always  give  him  the  forum.  I 
hope  someday  that  we  can  invite  the 
Senator  and  benefit  from  his  experi- 
ence, his  wisdom,  and  his  perceptions 
in  today's  very  troubling  and  very  tur- 
bulent world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  entitle 
this  special  order.  "The  Impeachment 
of  Ronald  Reagan  No.  2." 

Last  week  on  Thiusday,  the  last  day 
we  were  in  session,  I  introduced  House 
Resolution  111,  which  contains  seven 
articles  of  impeachment  in  which  I 
specially  base  what  I  consider  to  be  a 
proper  consideration  of  this  House  on 
the  question  of  impeachment  of  the 
President. 

Six  of  the  seven  articles  are  specific; 
but  they  are  only  the  beginning.  The 
research  that  I  initiated  when  it  was 
obvious  to  me,  more  than  3  years  ago, 
that  of  all  of  the  administrations  and 
six  Presidents  with  whom  I  have  had 
the  great  privilege  to  serve  as  a 
Member  of  the  House,  this  was  the 
most  corrupt  administration  that  I 
had  seen. 

I  started  a  research  into  the  specifics 
as  to  how  and  wherein,  in  the  light  of 
the  history  in  the  Constitutional  Con- 
vention in  Philadelphia  at  the  time  of 
the  debate  of  this  section  in  article  II 
of  our  Constitution,  that  provides  the 
process  of  impeachment.  What  was  its 
history?  What  was  the  debate  all 
about?  Why  was  it  included? 

There  is  no  question  in  my  mind 
that  very  much  like  in  the  case  of  my 
introduction  of  impeachment  resolu- 
tion with  respect  to  the  Chairman  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  as  well  as 
in  Congress  before  last  the  names  of 
most  of  those  that  had  belonged  to 
the  Open  Market  Committee  that 
were  still  members,  and  had  been  at 
the  time  of  a  gross  malfeasance  on  the 
part  of  the  Open  Market  Committee 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  that  led 
to  the  unearned  and  illicit  profits  to 
one  or  two  of  the  most  powerful  banks 
in  our  country:  because  of  the  leakage 
of  information  by  one  of  the  members 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  at  that 
time. 

It  led  to  a  sort  of  an  in-house  look- 
into  after  some  of  us  raised  our  voices 
and  the  chairman  of  the  Bank  Com- 
mittee at  that  time  heeded  my  request 
that  on  the  occasion  of  the  next  visita- 
tion of  the  Chairman  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board,  we  raise  the  issue.  He 
promised  to  look  into  It. 

A  few  months  later,  an  inner  or  an 
in-house  type  of  committee  was 
formed  which  was  not  more  than  two 
or  three  people  within  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board.  It  was  at  that  time  that  I 
introduced  a  bill  that  would  provide 
for  the  audit,  for  the  beneflt  of  the 
Congress,  which  created  the  Federal 


Reserve  Board:  an  audit  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System.  There  is  no  such 
thing.  There  is  no  inspector  general  in 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board. 

Yet,  it  controls  the  destiny  and  the 
fate  of  our  standard  of  living,  the 
famous  and  boasted  American  stand- 
ard of  living:  of  the  life  or  death  of  our 
economic  well-being  such  as  we  have 
gotten  to  know,  and  for  which  we 
fought  wars,  shed  blood  and  spent 
much  treasure. 

So  that  In  these  cases  of  introduc- 
tion of  impeachment  resolutions,  I 
hasten  to  remove  any  kind  of  question 
that  might  arise  in  my  colleagues' 
minds  as  to  whether  or  not  this  is  a 
frivolous  or  an  ill-considered  or  a  hast- 
ily considered  act  of  passion. 

I  do  not  act  that  way;  never  have, 
and  I  hope  I  never  will.  I  would  never 
sully  the  respect  I  hold  for  this  great 
body,  this  sacrosanct  institution 
known  as  the  U.S.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, with  any  kind  of  frivolous 
motions  or  submission  of  frivolous  res- 
olutions or  biUs. 

I  am  in  dead  earnest  when  I  say  that 
if  ever  there  was  an  impeachable 
President,  it  is  President  Ronald 
Reagan. 

Much  of  what  has  happened  has  not 
been  revealed.  In  fact,  the  overwhelm- 
ing preponderant  amount  of  what  has 
happened  has  not  been  revealed. 
Maybe  perhaps  it  will  in  time:  but  just 
as  in  the  case  of  the  murder  of  Presi- 
dent Kennedy,  it  is  still  enshrouded  in 
mystery  and  perhaps,  just  perhaps  in 
sufficient  time  to  acquaint  the  Ameri- 
can people  with  what  they  should  be 
intimately  acquainted  with  through 
us,  their  representatives,  but  have  not 
been. 

We  will  maybe  get  most  of  the  dis- 
turbing things  that  have  happened 
that  have  been  contrary  to  and  in 
direct  violation  of  our  statutes,  our 
constitutional  separation  of  powers 
and  the  much-feared  in  the  Constitu- 
tional Convention,  in  the  1780's,  the 
overweening,  grasping  of  power  by  ex- 
ecutives willful  and  bold,  heedless  of 
advice,  heedless  of  caution,  heedless  of 
restraints,  heedless  of  laws  and  consti- 
tutional precedents. 

This  is  what  was  feared  the  most.  In 
fact,  the  first  10  years  of  our  national 
existence  the  coimtry  did  not  even 
bother  to  have  such  an  office  as  the 
Office  of  the  Presidency.  They  were 
afraid  of  those  offices.  The  first  and 
second  Continental  Congresses  did  not 
provide  for  that  kind  of  an  official. 
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Finally  after  the  Articles  of  Confed- 
eration, which  did  not  either,  and  the 
Constitution  debated,  it  was  decided 
after  prolonged  and  passionate  debate. 
At  firat  the  question  was  whether  to 
call  such  an  office  the  Office  of  the 
Peace  Magistrate  of  the  Nation.  That 
was  discarded  because  it  implied  too 
much  of  a  quasi-judicial  function.  And 


the  word  "President"  because  that 
connotated  more  what  the  wrlten  of 
the  Constitution  wanted,  that  is  a 
person  who  would  be  presiding  mam 
than  dictating  and  formulating  policy. 
In  fact  it  was  James  Madison  who 
feared  the  most  and  who  deacribed 
what  he  wanted  as  "Well,  all  right,  if 
you  have  that  section  then  we  must  be 
sure  that  we  understand  each  other 
and  that  the  President  Is  only  the  first 
among  equals."  But  all  of  that  now 
has  been  forgotten.  We.  the  American 
people  I  am  afraid,  and  I  hope  and 
pray  to  God  that  I  am  dead  wrong.  I 
think  will  reveal  that  we  have  traded 
out  our  heritage  for  what  historians 
will  write  is  a  mess  of  pottage.  Now  In 
these  six  articles  specifying  acts  of 
what  I  consider  to  be  impeachable  con- 
duct, I  specify  as  best  as  I  can  Includ- 
ing dates  and  actions;  but  I  Intend  to 
continue  in  order  to  revise  hopefully 
in  the  interim,  having  the  resolution 
at  least  seriously  looked  into  by  the 
subcommittee  or  committee  that  has 
jurisdiction.  This  is  all  I  have  ever 
asked.  I  am  introducing  a  bill  of  par- 
ticulars known  as  a  resolution  of  im- 
peachment. I  think  I  am  entitled  to 
have  at  least  the  fonmi  or  the  Jury  to 
consider  that. 

Then  on  that  basis,  judge  It,  either 
as  meritorious  or  not. 

Just  before  today's  nonleglslatlve 
session  a  message  from  the  President 
was  reported  having  to  do  with  the 
National  Endowment  for  Democracy. 
The  President  in  his  usual  hyperbole 
referred  to  that  as  a  great  Instrument. 
Then  he  closed  with  a  very  pecidlar 
use  of  words,  or  abuse  of  words.  He 
said  this  Just  proves  that  the  time  for 
democracy  has  come. 

Well,  we  have  had  democracy  and  no 
one  President  has  gone  farther,  not  as 
an  official  executive  but  through  indi- 
rect enormous  powers  that  those  who 
surround  him,  those  who  more  than 
anybody  else  control  his  decisions  and 
who  represent  the  most  powerful 
vested  corporate  Interests  in  our  coun- 
try and  have  total  control  of  oiu* 
public  media  such  as  it  is.  Today  the 
American  people,  and  this  only  goes 
back  Just  a  little  more  than  a  decade, 
depend  on  its  television  use.  for  exam- 
ple, 95  percent-plus  on  three  national 
television  networks.  They  are  almost 
interlocking  like  all  our  great  corpo- 
rate endeavors  today  and  more  and 
more,  particularly  since  the  advent  of 
this  regime  that  has  suspended  every 
single  antitrust,  antlmonopoly  law 
that  was  ever  passed  by  the  Congress- 
es during  this  20th  century:  these 
giant  conglomerates  swallowing  each 
other,  all  of  them  tying  up  the  credit 
resources  of  our  banks  which  are  sup- 
posed to  be  chartered  for  public  need 
and  convenience. 

Why,  people  laugh  at  you  when  you 
say  that  that  is  the  reason  the  statutes 
provide  for  the  chartering  of  a  bank. 
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of  OB  waned  90  yean  ago  that 
thli  vould  lianwn  and  that  It  was  on 
tta  way.  TI)B  hmtnntnf  aymptoms  were 
irtMretneBB  Mner  banks  were  begin- 
Bint  to  aequtae  ttie  banks  even  in 
Stataa  iodk  as  mtne  where  we  have 
bad  Will  ill  haul  prohibition  against 
diala  bariMng,  But  nevertheleas  that 
waa  very  eady  dreomvented  by  Just 
merely  aoQufrliiK  the  eontrolllnc  inter- 
eat,  one  bank  throai^  the  hypotheca- 
tion of  stock  aoqnlrlng  the  controlling 
Intereit  of  anothar  bank. 

80  that  today  In  the  United  States 
Uke  never  In  the  history  of  our  coun- 
try •  pereant  la  in  total  control  of  our 
Unanrlal  and  credit  resources  and 
they.  In  turn,  of  cooise.  are  the  ones 
that  contOl  such  institutions  as  the 
ffadeial  RaaeiTe  Board. 

Why  ahoukl  we  mlnoe  words?  Oh,  so 
aaany  <tf  my  colleagues  have  told  me 
over  the  past  at  years  how  bold,  how 
audacious,  how  wrong  I  might  be.  And 
In  their  fTjTMaloin  to  me  they  re- 
vealed they  do  not  know  the  history  of 
the  IMeral  Reaerve  Board.  To  hear 
theae  voioea  you  would  think  that  the 
Pedetal  Reaerve  Board  had  come 
struck  from  the  brow  of  Jove  and  was 
Heaven-«ent  down  to  rule  us  and  tell 
ua  minlona  lAiat  was  good  for  us. 

The  truth  is  that  the  Congress  cre- 
ated the  Federal  Reaerve  Board.  The 
truth  Is  that  it  is  not  a  Federal  agency. 
It  la  a  private  agency  controUed  by  the 
private  commolcal  banks  and  that  in 
turn  translates  Xf>  seven  to  nine  of  the 
higgeat  dinosaur  banks  that  we  have  in 
this  country. 

Remember  if  you  are  rich,  you  are 
bound  to  be  suoeesaful  in  our  country. 
So  that  has  been  the  standard  of  suc- 
ceas.  So  "bow  dare  you  question? 
Surely  somebody  else  must  be  at  fault. 
It  must  be  that  profligate  Congress 
that  has  ment  so  much  money  on 
social  programs."  Why  the  biggest 
relief  programs  in  the  history  of  the 
WOTld  have  Just  recoitly  been  enacted. 
And  they  are  not  for  the  poor,  they 
are  for  the  richest,  the  banks. 

Just  Continental  Illinois  of  Chicago, 
In  other  countries  if  that  had  hap- 
pened we  would  have  said  we  have  na- 
tlonallaed  it.  In  our  country,  oh  no.  we 
still  follow  this  old  myth  that  it  is  free 
enterprise.  It  is  a  big  difference  be- 
tween free  enterprise  and  private  en- 
toiniae. 

Muasollnl  in  Italy  and  HlUer  in  Ger- 
many had  private  enterprise  to  the 
day  they  died.  They  did  not  have  free 
enterprise,  but  they  had  private  enter- 
prtoe.  But  in  our  society,  there  is  a 
very  astute  confusion  between  the 
two.  They  are  considered  almost  syn- 
onymously and  they  are  not.  There  is 
a  vast  difference.  The  *'»"^lng  indus- 
try la  the  moat  privileged  activity  in 
our  country,  more  privileged  than  any- 
thing, any  power  that  Congress  has; 
because  the  Congress  has  abdicated  its 
constitutional  reqranslbillty  to  coin 
the  mcmey.  to  fix  the  value  thereof.  It 


has  lifted  to  the  bankers.  But  which 
bwikers? 

well,  those  who  have  no  allegiance. 

There  is  an  old  Latin  phrase  that 
says:  "The  odor  of  money,  and  money 
itself,  has  no  country."  It  goes  where 
it  Is  attracted  and  where  the  power  is. 

We  are  no  exception  from  6,000 
years  of  history  of  what  happens 
when  people  turn  over  their  destinies 
to  those  that  would  take  control  of  the 
allocation  of  their  resources,  in  our 
cage  the  credit  resources.  Should  we 
wonder  that  our  peasantry,  our  yeo- 
manry is  rootless  and  homeless  today. 
Everyday  the  biggest  noise  in  the  agri- 
cultural fields  is  not  the  tiller  or  the 
reaper,  it  is  the  auctioneer's  hammer 
Icnocklng  out  one  more  American 
f aailly  from  his  farm. 
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What  has  happened  to  the  so-called 
farm  credit  banks?  They  are  busted. 
They  are  gone.  Why?  Because  there  is 
no  allocation  on  the  national  level. 
This  administration  abdicated  all  re- 
spansibllity  on  a  national  basis  for 
credit,  not  only  agriculture,  but  to 
such  things  as  shelter,  housing;  to 
sueh  things  as  what  is  produced,  not 
the  work  of  the  factory  workers,  the 
product  of  our  steel  mills,  but  what 
has  turned  out  to  be  the  rust  belt, 
with  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Ameri- 
cans still  unemployed  after  those 
vague  Pled  Piper  promises  of  not  one, 
but  three  Presidents,  and  particularly 
this  one.  Ronald  Reagan. 

But  those  are  all  adjunct  to  what 
the  real  situation  is  at  this  time.  The 
American  people  do  not  deserve  this. 
The  American  people  deserve  compli- 
ance with  the  Constitution.  They  de- 
serve faithful,  not  faithless.  Presi- 
dents. They  deserve  noncorrupt, 
hcmest.  God-fearing,  if  you  please, 
holders  of  their  oath  when  they  take 
their  seats,  either  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  or  the  U.S.  Senate. 

That  is  all  the  American  people  ask. 
But.  lo  and  behold,  the  very  forces 
that  propelled  Mr.  Reagan  into  power, 
thf  very  forces  that  enabled  him  to 
become  a  millionaire  three  times  over 
at  the  beginning  of  his  career,  of 
which  boolcs  are  now  written  that  are 
raising  very,  very  dark  and  sinister 
questionable  implications. 

Mr.  Reagan  does  not  want  to  refer  to 
any  of  that.  But  those  same  forces, 
powerful,  loaded  with  money,  are  the 
ones  in  control.  They  are  the  ones  who 
contributed  $130  million  to  congres- 
sional races  last  year,  1986. 

Where  we  had,  like  Will  Rogers  used 
to  say,  "It  is  getting  to  the  point 
where  it  takes  a  lot  of  money  to  be 
able  to  lose  with."  The  average  in 
Texas,  congressional  campaign  kitty, 
to  lose  with,  was  a  quarter  of  a  million 
dcdlars.  We  had  a  couple  of  $1  million 
budgets.  In  the  Nation,  we  had  a 
couple  of  $2  million  budgets. 


Now,  quite  a  number  of  million- 
dollar  budgets.  That  is  the  reason 
why,  in  1981.  Mr.  Reagan  could  get  his 
1981  tsK  bill  through.  Siire.  he  got  it 
on  the  key  question  by  Just  about  4  or 
5  votes,  but  I  received,  and  for  the 
first  time  in  the  33  years  and  7  months 
that  I  have  been  honored  to  hold 
public-fleeted  trust,  a  message  that  I 
never  liiought  I  would  see.  There  was 
not  one  bleep  anywhere  about  it.  I  re- 
ceived 156  telegrams.  Of  the  156  send- 
ers of  those  telegrams,  you  could  have 
picked  the  top  of  the  500  of  Fortune 
magazine's  top  corporations. 

Each  one  of  them  had  an  identical 
message:  Congressman,  we  demand,  we 
do  not  ask,  that  you  vote  for  this  tax 
bill  without  one  change.  We  have  eco- 
nomic activity  in  your  area  or  in  your 
State,  and  if  this  tax  bill  does  not  go 
through,  we  may  not  be  able  to  contin- 
ue that  economic  activity. 

Well,  there  is  nothing  to  more  scare 
some  Member  trying  to  represent  an 
econontically  beleaguered  area  than  to 
scare  them  that  way.  I  ought  to  tuiow. 
After  all,  if  we  look  at  the  roots  of  the 
so-called  Abscam,  how  was  the  Justice 
Department  able  to  entrap  those  gulli- 
ble and  gi^edy  Members  of  the  House 
that  this  House  itself  impeached?  By 
having  them  meet  a  mysterious  Arab 
investor  who  had  millions  of  dollars  to 
come  to  his  district  to  start  a  business. 
That  la  how  they  trapped  them.  That 
is  how  they  get  involved. 

One  htmdred  and  thirty  million  dol- 
lars in  an  election?  "Poderoso  caballe- 
ro  es  Don  Dinero,"  as  they  say  in 
Spanish.  "Mr.  Moneybags,  indeed,  a 
powerful  gentleman." 

So  those  156  corporations?  I  think 
they  did  not  bother  to  look  over  their 
PAC  lifts.  If  so,  they  would  have  no- 
ticed that  I  was  not  one  of  the  recipi- 
ents. I  could  get  those  telegrams— I 
made  a  list  of  them  and  then  pitched 
them  In  the  garbage  can.  But  suppose 
I  had  been  one  of  those  who  had  re- 
ceived $5,000,  $10,000.  $15,000  from 
those  PAC's?  Would  I  not  have  had 
some  qualms  of  conscience?  Would  I 
not  have  had  some  hesitation? 

So  that  when  Ikir.  Reagan  wanted 
anything  In  a  key  crunch,  all  he  had 
to  do  was  ask  his  loyal  corporate  to 
say,  "Pick  up  the  phone  and  call  those 
boys  and  tell  them  that  I  am  having 
trouble  from  x  member  of  the  House 
and  see  if  he  can  see  the  light  of  day." 

That  has  been  the  so-called  legisla- 
tive success  of  President  Reagan.  But 
what  has  happened?  The  President 
has  literally  been  permitted  to  get 
away  with  violations  of  the  Constitu- 
tion that  no  prior  President  would 
have  been  able  to  do. 

Yes;  when  those  things  were  popu- 
lar, all  the  American  people,  and  even 
the  leaders  of  Congress,  cheered  him, 
even  though  he  was  violating  the  law. 
Bash  and  kill  and  murder  and  bomb 
Qadhafi.  He  is  a  dastardly  man,  but  do 
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you  kill  and  maim  innocent  women 
and  children  in  the  dosens,  like  we  did 
then?  Was  it  not  a  violation  of  the  law 
for  the  President,  without  consulta- 
tion with  the  Congress?  Was  it  not  a 
violation  of  the  War  Powers  Limita- 
tion Act? 

Let  us  go  before  this,  and  this  is 
what  I  am  researching  now.  The  Presi- 
dent has  the  blood  of  241  marines  on 
his  hands  and  nobody  else.  For  14 
months,  I  took  this  floor  and  during 
that  time,  as  I  have  all  along,  I  had  to 
take  the  indifference  as  to  what  I  was 
talking  about.  I  was  simply  asldng  a 
question  of  the  President.  "Mr.  Presi- 
dent, what  is  the  mission  of  the  Ma- 
rines in  Beirut?" 

This  l)eing  the  only  one  of  six  Presi- 
dents that  does  not  reply  to  a  Con- 
gressman's letter,  I  took  the  floor,  and 
for  14  months  raised  the  issue.  I  point- 
ed out  why  the  decision  was  flawed.  I 
also  happen  to  have  known  that  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff— now,  these  are 
chief  military  experts  for  which  the 
coimtry  has  spent  untold  billions  of 
dollars  to  train,  to  place  in  these  posi- 
tions of  Judgment  and  power.  Unani- 
mously they  had  advised  the  President 
against  that.  Not  for  14  days,  not  for 
14  hours,  but  for  14  months,  I  took  the 
floor  because  I  felt  that  my  colleagues 
had  the  responsibility,  at  least  those 
on  the  proper  committees,  to  listen 
and  heed  and  raise  the  issue,  so  that 
my  one  voice— and  after  all,  in  the 
words  of  Auden,  "One  voice  with 
which  to  undo  the  folded  lie." 

D  1250 

But  no,  they  died  unnecessarily, 
needlessly,  uselessly,  and  I  think  the 
indignation  was  so  great  or  the  situa- 
tion so  feared  that  the  President  had 
to  invade  Grenada.  He  moved  his  time- 
table up,  and  he  had  to  invade  Grena- 
da less  than  30  hours  after  the  ma- 
rines had  been  massacred. 

Now.  to  me  that  was  the  beginning 
of  the  confirmation  of  the  doubts  I 
had  had  but  had  not  uttered  that  the 
President  was  flawed  in  judgment  and 
flawed  in  every  other  way  of  conduct, 
and  that  indeed  and  in  fact  he  needed 
the  Congress  to  oversee  his  actions 
and  call  him  to  bay  in  those  cases  of 
violation  of  the  laws  which  the  Con- 
gress itself  had  passed. 

Then  we  have  the  case  of  Calero, 
Mr.  Calero  being  one  of  those  that  the 
President  says  is  the  moral  equivalent 
of  our  Founding  Fathers.  I  did  not  see 
one  soul  in  the  mainstream  press  or 
hear  of  anybody  who  criticized  him  for 
that  obviously  unjust  and  highly  exag- 
gerated parallel  or  analogy.  And  then 
there  is  his  buddy,  Robelo.  These  are 
two  Nicaraguans  under  the  Somoza 
regime  who  were  beneficiaries  of  the 
private  American  corporate  vested  in- 
terests. They  found  themselves  out 
after  a  regime,  one  that  we  had  im- 
posed and  that  we  had  kept  up  for  40 
years,  collapsed  out  of  its  own  rotten- 


ness and  corruption  like  a  rotten 
tomato.  It  was  like  nothing  else,  and 
this  was  even  in  Jimmy  Carter's  last 
days.  That  is  why  I  spoke,  and  it  was 
the  first  time  I  ever  spoke  with  respect 
to  Latin  America  because.  Just  as  my 
name  is  Gonzalez,  I  do  not  consider 
myself  an  expert  necessarily.  Yes.  I 
had  been  selected  by  the  Organization 
of  American  States,  the  OAS,  on  July 
1.  1966  as  one  of  the  many  observers 
representing  the  United  States  in  the 
Dominican  elections.  But  I  never  con- 
sidered myself  an  expert  and  never 
spoke  out. 

I  do  not  belong  to  the  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee.  However.  I  do  luiow 
history  and  am  well  versed  in  history, 
and  I  am  a  beneficiary  of  the  freedom 
and  the  opportunities  that  only  this 
country  could  give  anybody.  This  Is 
the  reason  I  speak  out,  cost  what  it 
might. 

I  have  never  sworn  to  or  bowed  my 
knee  or  genuflected  before  a  public 
office.  I  never,  never  intended  to  get 
into  politics  to  begin  with  until  I  was 
quite  grown  up,  and  it  hurts  me  to  see 
a  great,  noble  people  so  poorly  served 
and  so  betrayed  and  so  costly  to  the 
future  of  their  children,  their  grand- 
children, and  their  great-grandchil- 
dren. 

One  of  the  reasons  I  picked  last 
Thursday  to  introduce  my  resolution, 
even  though  I  had  not  quite  fully  com- 
pleted all  the  predicates,  or  substan- 
tive charges  or  the  bill  of  particulars, 
as  you  caU  it,  was  because  I  am  con- 
vinced that  President  Reagan  is  em- 
barked on  an  inexorable  course  that 
will  be  catastrophic  to  our  best  inter- 
ests in  Central  America.  He  gets  his 
political  generals  to  tell  him  what  he 
should  do,  like  one  who  should  know 
better  because  he  was  in  a  command 
position  in  those  areas,  and  he  main- 
tains that  an  invasion  of  Nicaragua 
would  be  like  a  2-day  maneuver  for  our 
soldiers.  Obviously  that  is  a  political 
general.  The  real,  trained  professional 
that  I  have  contact  with  spealcs  a  dif- 
ferent language.  These  generals  think 
that  Nicaragua  will  be  Grenada,  and 
that  is  silly. 

But  the  President  is  headed  that 
way.  Nothing  is  going  to  deter  him. 
Yet  I  pray  to  God  every  morning  and 
every  night  that  he  changes,  but  I  do 
not  think  he  will.  I  am  convinced  his 
investment  is  so  great  and  so  over- 
whelming that  he  is  not  going  to  per- 
ceive the  reality  of  the  world,  at  least 
with  respect  to  that  part  of  the  world. 

So  I  first  spoke  out  not  with  Ronald 
Reagan  but  with  Jimmy  Carter,  and  I 
spoke  on  April  1,  1980  here  in  this 
forum  because  I  became  convinced  of 
my  position  6  months  after  I  had 
fruitlessly  tried  to  reach  those  levels 
in  the  Presidency  and  the  State  De- 
partment, after  I  had  been  visited  by 
two  constituents,  two  great  constitu- 
ents who  had  served  our  forces  in  an 
intelligence   capacity   in   those    areas 


and  were  very  concerned  in  September 
1979.  And  everything  they  told  me 
happened. 

So  I  came  back  and  finally  I  thought 
I  owed  it  to  my  colleaguea.  to  myaelf. 
and  to  the  record  to  make  an  appeal  to 
the  President  through  this  means,  and 
I  did.  I  pointed  it  out  then  to  anybody 
who  wants  to  read  the  testimony  in 
the  Rscoao.  It  is  not  what  I  am  saying 
now.  I  said,  "VLt.  President,  you  have 
no  more  than  90  dasrs  left  in  which, 
with  a  whit  and  a  will,  you  can  still 
utilize  the  last  vestiges  of  American 
moral  suasive  power  of  leadership, 
which  is  still  great,  but  you  won't  have 
it  the  way  you  are  going." 

E^rerybody  forgets,  with  the  advent 
of  the  Reagan  administration,  that  in 
the  waning  period  of  that  year,  which 
was  the  last  year  of  the  Carter  admin- 
istration, the  military  involvement  was 
begun.  However,  with  the  advent  of  a 
general  such  as  the  man  President 
Reagan  first  named  as  Secretary  of 
State,  Alexander  Haig,  we  saw  a  man 
who  was  ambitious,  willful,  and  desir- 
ous of  the  exercise  of  power  the  likes 
of  which  I  do  not  think  America  has 
seen  since  Aaron  Burr,  and  who  drew 
the  line,  of  all  places,  in  El  Salvador, 
where,  after  the  expenditure  of  about 
$4  billion  just  since  1981.  and  with  the 
death  of  several  of  oiu*  American  citi- 
zens, both  private  as  well  as  service- 
men, some  not  reported  at  all,  we  were 
no  further  or  no  closer  to  victory,  if 
that  is  the  word  you  want  to  use,  in  EH 
Salvador,  the  smallest  country  in  all  of 
Central  America,  tlian  we  were  6  or  7 
years  ago. 

Why?  Should  that  not  reveal  the 
bankruptcy  of  this  administration's  ac- 
tions? I  will  not  even  dignify  it  by  call- 
ing it  "policy."  It  is  actions. 

Then  we  have  Nicaragua,  which  is 
an  entirely  different  situation,  and  we 
have  Guatemala.  What  is  our  country 
to  do  when  we  have  the  unavoidable 
happen  in  the  next  country,  Guatema- 
la? Now,  that  is  no  small  potatoes,  and 
that  is  one  hop  over,  right  next  to 
Mexico. 

What  is  going  to  happen  when  we 
have  the  dilemmas  we  will  inevitably 
face  with  Mexico?  Nobody  speaks  out. 
Nobody  seems  to  have  the  slightest 
notion  of  what  is  going  on.  We  are 
very  much  like  we  were  before  the 
days  when  such  words  as  "Vietnam" 
began  to  appear  across  the  threshold 
of  our  consciousness. 

I  think  that  is  wrong.  I  think  we 
have  a  greater  responsibility  than 
that.  I  always  believed  in  anticipatory 
action.  That  was  my  contribution.  If 
you  please,  because  my  participation 
in  politics  began  when  I  was  on  the 
city  council  and  offered  the  suggestion 
that  finally,  after  an  aimual  round  of 
so-called  strikes,  the  bus  drivers'  union 
and  the  bus  company  did  not  have  to 
go  out  on  strike,  and  that  was  offered 
just  with  a  little  bit  of  anticipation. 
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I  have  ilwayi  done  that.  I  have  in- 
troduoed  bmmutm  here,  and  I  have 
made  aoggeetlom  tn  wrlttoi  form  to 
Preridenta.  Of  oouiae.  aome  Presidents 
are  awwrihle,  aome  are  not  The 
ptoaant  ooe  ia  not  But  what  about 
thaae  individuals  who.  as  of  this  last 
weekend,  suddenly  say.  "Oh.  yes.  we 
did  tet  several  hundred  million  dollars 
from  aeeret  Swlaa  aooounts?" 

Nofw.  wait  awhfle.  Secret  Swiss  ac- 
counta?  American  money?  Tazi>ayers' 
money  like  the  National  Endowment 
f or  DeBBOcracy? 

O1300 

If  the  American  people  knew  where 
thoae  tax  moneys  were  Koins  in.  say 
for  instaaee.  Ooata  Rica,  which  is  the 
only  real  democracy;  the  only  country 
that  haa  had  any  experience.  They 
have  had  free  public  educaUon  for  100 
years.  They  are  far  more  literate. 
Tbdr  next-door  nel^bor.  El  Salvador, 
la  sunk  Into  illiteracy.  The  next-door 
neighbor.  Honduras  is  sunk  into  illiter- 
acy. But  Costa  Rica,  no.  Free  public 
school  education  for  100  years. 

Tb^  have  had  open,  free  elections. 
Anybody  could  participate,  any  party. 
Why.  they  are  less  scared  than  we  are. 
They  can  even  allow  a  candidate  who 
says.  "I  am  a  Communist;  I  am  going 
to  run  on  the  Communist  Party 
tkket"  They  had  two  such  candidates 
in  the  last  electkm.  Where  do  you 
think  they  came  from;  where  they 
w«e  rcpresentlne?  They  were  repre- 
senting the  United  Fruit  properties 
and  the  wcnkers  on  those  properties. 
IMd  the  Costa  Rican  people— they  did 
not  pay  any  heed,  any  more  than  the 
NIcaraguan  elections  in  November 
1M4.  Unlike  the  ones  that  we  paid  for 
in  El  Salvador.  Uiey  had  the  Marxist- 
Leninist  candidates,  the  socialist  can- 
didates, and  then  I  guess  what  you 
would  call  the  official  Ucket 

How  many  votes  did  the  Marxist- 
Leninist  candidates  get?  Not  even  5 
percent  So  that  when  we  realize  the 
history,  when  we  bother  to  study 
about  what  our  neighbors  are  all 
about  which  we  have  not  wanted  to 
do.  then  we  can  begin  to  get  a  percep- 
tion of  that  real  world.  Then  we  can 
avoid  the  mistakes  and  consequences 
of  our  mispercepti<»s  of  the  world  in 
Southeast  Asia,  where  again,  we  did 
not  have  to  lose  58.000  Americans  and 
untold  treasury.  It  was  not  mandated. 
We  did  not  win  in  Korea,  that  should 
have  been  the  first  lesson  as  to  South- 
eaat  Asia,  but  we  did  not 

What  were  our  actions?  Why  could 
we  not  get  the  will  of  the  people,  say 
in  North  Korea,  that  we  were  saying 
was  dnmlnat,ed  by  totalitarian  power? 
Becauae  we  went  out  and  needlessly, 
aa  we  did  lata-  in  Vietnam,  bombed 
their  peasants.  Bombed  the  non-mili- 
tary areas.  Instead  of  that,  we  made 
allies  of  the  North  Koreans  of  the 
Chlneae  who  put  in  over  300.000 
troopa.  contrary  to  what  General  Mac- 


Arthur  thought  would  happen.  Where 
was  our  intelligence?  Where  is  our  in- 
telligence today?  Well,  there  has  been 
an  j)erration,  there  has  been  a  distor- 
tion of  the  congressional  intent.  Just 
like  in  the  case  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board,  the  same  thing  with  respect  to 
such  agencies  as  the  CIA. 

The  1947  National  Security  Act  that 
gave  birth  to  it  did  not  intend  for  it  to 
be  anything  but  an  intelligence-gath- 
ering agency  in  order  to  avoid  such 
thiivs  as  Pearl  Harbor.  It  was  not  sup- 
posed to  be  an  "operative"  agency.  But 
every  since  you  had  willful  and  bold 
and  ambitious  men  lUie  Allan  Dulles 
who  cooked  up  the  idea  that  it  would 
be  great  to  try  to  glorify  the  exploits 
of  General  Donovan  in  the  office  of 
Strategic  Services  during  the  war  and 
started  out  first,  the  first  incursion  of 
that  kind  of  operation  was  in  Albania. 
What  happened?  We  needlessly  caused 
the  death  of  about  30  Albanian  exiles 
and  refugees  by  having  the  notion 
that  they  knew;  it  was  not  true. 

The  next  one,  the  Bay  of  Pigs.  Allan 
Dulles  himself  handed  President  Ken- 
nedy a  mischievous  and  erroneous 
letter  supposedly  from  the  intelligence 
evaluating,  but  wss  not  at  all.  The  in- 
telligence evaluating  agency  in  that 
part  of  the  CIA  was  giving  different 
facta,  different  figures;  the  same  thing 
I  wae  told  by  a  neighboring  Texan  who 
askfsd  me  to  intervene  with  him  and  a 
very  prominent  exiled  Cuban  in  Miami 
who  had  been  a  great  international 
jurist  representing  Cuba  in  the  World 
Court  and  then  later  in  the  U.N.,  and 
who  wanted  to  warn  me,  he  wanted  me 
to  get  hold  of  President  Kennedy  be- 
cause I  had  campaigned  for  President 
Kennedy  and  Johnson  in  11  States: 
had  met  the  President  in  1951;  had  es- 
tablished a  very  close  personal  friend- 
shiix  The  closest  of  any  President  in- 
cluding Lyndon  Johnson.  This  man 
told  me  he  had  married  into  one  of  the 
most  prominent  Cuban  families.  He 
said,  "We  know  that  the  CIA  has 
spent  $2Vi  million  in  the  Miami  area 
alone,  that  does  not  count  how  much 
you  are  spending  in  Nicaragua,  to  pre- 
pare for  an  invasion  of  Cuba  cannot,  it 
will  not  work;  it  is  going  to  baclcfire. 
The  people  involved  cannot  even  have 
unity  among  themselves.  Does  that 
not  remind  you  of  Calero-Bolero  and 
Mr.  Robelo?  It  surely  does;  it  is  the 
same  thing.  I  have  been  asldng  my  col- 
leagues every  since  the  first  request 
for  money  for  the  so-called  Contras. 
Remember  that  the  reason  given  us 
for  first  outfitting  the  Contras 
through  an  Executive  Order,  15333,  by 
the  President,  in  November  1981,  was 
to  put  a  stop  to  intercept  the  ship- 
ment of  arms  that  were  supposed  to  be 
coming  from  Nicaragua  to  El  Salvador. 
What  happened  to  that?  Everybody 
has  forgotten  that  that  was  the  reason 
for  the  Contras.  They  never  intercept- 
ed anything  because  if  they  had  lis- 
tened to  the  correct  CIA  officials  who 


were  compelled  to  quit,  because  the 
CIA  has  become  not  an  information- 
gathering  agency  for  the  benefit  of 
the  President  and  his  executives,  but 
rather  ah  instnunent  of  policy  so  that 
if  the  information  does  not  conform  to 
what  the  President  and  his  aides  want, 
they  get  rid  of  the  guy  that  is  giving 
them  the  intelligence.  And  the  one 
who  did  this  with  a  vengeance  was  the 
former  CIA  Director,  Casey.  Who  him- 
self had  been  enamoured  with  the  spe- 
cial opemtions  and  covert  tactics  since 
the  worked  for  General  Donovan 
during  World  War  II. 

Now  these  are  the  things  that  the 
Congress  has  a  responsibility.  If  I  say 
that  the  blood  of  241  marines  is  on  the 
President's  hands,  let  me  say  that  the 
Congress  also  shook  that  hand  and 
has  blood  on  its  hands  because  they 
did  not  bother  to  raise  the  question  of 
obeying  the  very  laws  it  had  passed  no 
more  than  12  years  ago. 

So  what  do  we  have  here?  We  have 
plenty  off  impeachable  basis.  We  find 
that  Calero-Bolero-Robelo  says  that, 
yeah,  they  got  some  of  these  seed 
funds.  They  were  supposed  to  have 
been  in  the  account  that  Colonel 
North  set  up.  Since  when  was  Mr. 
North  empowered  to  deposit  in  secret 
Swiss  accounts  any  Idnd  of  money  that 
goes  back  to  taxpayers  sources? 

There  have  been,  I  would  say,  half  a 
dozen  violations  of  our  banking  laws. 
So,  as  of  today,  I  am  writing  a  letter  to 
the  chairman  of  the  committee,  of 
which  I  am  a  ranking  member,  and 
have  been  on  it  since  I  came  here,  that 
he  please  consider  evaluating  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  violation  of  the 
banking  laws.  I  did  the  same  thing  in 
1972  in  what  turned  out  to  be  Water- 
gate. W*  were  frustrated.  The  chair- 
man at  that  time  listened  and  he 
would  have  been  the  first  one  to  bring 
a  congreBsional  look  into  what  turned 
out  to  be  Watergate.  Simply  l>ecause  I 
reported  the  laundering  of  money 
from  Houston,  TX,  through  the  Gulf 
Oil  Corp.  to  Mexico  City,  Mexican 
Bank  to  Florida  to  Bebe  Rebozo.  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  big  buddy  in  Florida. 
Contrary  to  the  laws  of  the  coimtry. 
Since  then  we  in  the  Banking  Commit- 
tee have  passed  some  additional  laws 
having  to  do  with  Swiss  accounts, 
secret  accounts,  so-called. 

I  think  that  our  committee  ought  to 
evaluate  them,  but  I  am  going  to  per- 
fect another  one  of  the  titles  to  add  to 
the  seven  on  an  impeachment  resolu- 
tion. 

There  are  those  who  say,  like  some 
newspaper  reporters,  "Well,  you  do 
not  think  you  are  going  to  get  any- 
place?" I  said.  "Well,  I  do  not  know;  all 
I  can  do  is  introduce  a  resolution.  It  is 
up  to  my  colleagues  to  consider  and 
evaluate  if  they  wish." 

However.  I  do  not  worry.  It  is  a 
tragic  thing  and  a  sad  thing  to  say,  for 
already.  Ronald  Reagan  has  been  im- 


peached by  a  much  higher  power  than 
any  puny  U.S.  Congress  on  Earth. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  benefit  of  my 
colleagues  I  would  like  to  include  this 
article  at  this  point  in  my  special 
order: 
[From  The  Washington  Post.  M&r.  7.  1987] 

$1.7    MnXION    FUHITKLKD    TO    NOHTH— DOCC- 

Kxars  Show  Rottte  or  Fumw  to  Swiss 
Aocouirr  Used  by  NSC  Aids 

(By  Thomas  E.  Edsall  and  Ted  Oup) 

In  1985  and  19M,  more  than  $1.7  million 
was  channeled  from  a  n.S.  tax-exempt  foun- 
dation to  a  Swiss  bank  account  being  used 
by  Lt.  Col.  Oliver  L.  North  for  funds  that 
helped  arm  the  Nicaraguan  rebels  and  fi- 
nance the  sale  of  UJS.  weapons  to  Iran,  ac- 
cording to  documents  obtained  by  The 
Washington  Post. 

The  docimients  provide  the  first  evidence 
that  tax-deductible  contributions  were  sys- 
tematically transferred  to  an  account  luider 
North's  direct  control.  They  also  lay  bare 
the  circuitous  route  that  the  money  trav- 
eled from  the  United  States,  through  the 
Cayman  Islands,  to  Switzerland. 

The  documents  portray  North,  who  was 
fired  Nov.  25  from  his  National  Security 
Council  post,  as  directing  that  money  raised 
by  conservative  fund-raiser  Carl  R.  (Spitz) 
Channel!  be  sent  to  the  Swiss  account, 
which  was  in  the  name  of  lAke  Resources 
Inc. 

Channell  received  White  House  assistance 
in  soliciting  contributions  from  some  of  the 
country's  wealthiest  conservatives  as  part  of 
a  campaign  to  support  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration's policies  in  Central  America.  Poten- 
tial donors  received  briefings  from  North, 
heard  talks  by  a  top  State  Department  offi- 
cial and.  if  they  contributed  enough,  met 
with  President  Reagan.  North  often  attend- 
ed the  meetings  with  Reagan. 

As  a  result  of  Channell's  efforts,  millions 
of  dollars  flowed  into  his  organizations,  in- 
cluding his  primary  foundation,  the  Nation- 
al Endowment  for  the  Preservation  of  Liber- 
ty (NEPL).  The  documents  show  how  $4.9 
million  was  disbursed  to  North's  account 
and  other  entities;  they  do  not  show,  howev- 
er, how  North  ultimately  used  the  money. 

The  doctmiente  describe  Channell's  over- 
all efforts  in  support  of  the  contras,  includ- 
ing what  it  called  its  Central  American 
Freedom  Program,  a  variety  of  publicly  an- 
nounced initiatives.  But  the  documents  do 
not  explain  why  the  company  hired  by 
NEPL  to  run  that  program.  International 
Business  Communications  (IBC),  sent  much 
of  the  money  to  the  Swiss  and  Cayman  Is- 
lands accounts. 

The  documents  obtained  by  The  Post 
were  written  by  IBC  at  Channell's  request. 
They  attempt  to  reconstruct  what  IBC  did 
with  the  $4.93  million  it  received  from 
NEPL  from  BCay  1985  to  December  1986. 

The  87-page  report,  dated  Feb.  16.  1987. 
was  written  well  after  allegations  became 
public  about  the  diversion  of  profits  from 
Iran  arms  sales  to  aid  the  contras.  Those  al- 
legations are  under  investigation  by  two 
congreasiODal  Mnunittees  and  by  independ- 
ent counsel  Lawrence  E.  Walsh,  whose 
office  has  interviewed  several  past  and 
present  employes  of  the  Channel!  organiza- 
tions. 

In  a  two-page  summary  at  the  beginning 
of  the  report,  the  president  of  International 
BuslneaB  Communications.  Richard  R. 
Miller,  told  Channel!  tliat  IBC  sent  some  of 
the  money  to  Lake  Resources  "at  the  re- 
quest of  Lt  CoL  Oliver  L.  North." 


Miller  added,  "At  the  present  time,  we  are 
unable  to  obtain  from  him  any  infom«tlon 
concerning  the  M>pUcatlon  of  those  funds 
after  deposit  to  the  Lake  Resources  account. 
However,  we  were  assured  by  him  at  the 
time  that  the  funds  were  to  be  applied 
solely  for  humanitarian  assistance." 

This  distinction  is  crucial.  During  the 
period  when  the  transfer  occurred.  Congress 
had  banned  any  direct  U.S.  mUitary  assist- 
ance to  the  contras.  The  Tower  commission 
report  shows  that  North  was  nmnlng  the 
secret  contra  war  from  the  White  House 
with  the  approval  of  the  national  security 
advisers  at  the  time.  liobert  C.  McParlane 
and  John  M.  Polndexter. 

In  pursuit  of  that  goal.  North  used  the 
Lake  Resources  account  to  ctiarter  planes 
and  ships  to  carry  weapons  to  the  contras, 
funnel  cash  to  a  resupply  operation  that 
dropped  weapons  to  contra  camps  and  pro- 
vide expense  money  for  his  cliief  lieutenant, 
retired  Air  Force  major  genera!  Richard  V. 
Secord. 

The  Tower  report  contains  an  important 
reference  that  apparently  links  the  NEPL 
money  to  North's  operations.  On  April  3, 
North  wrote  himself  a  reminder  to  call 
Secord  about  "650k  for  LAKE."  On  April  9, 
the  IBC  documents  show,  a  transfer  was 
made  NEPL  to  IBC  and  then,  through  the 
Cayman  Islands,  to  Lake  Resources  on  April 
11.  On  April  16,  Secord  reported  back  to 
North.  "$650k  received  today  as  reported  by 
banker." 

The  money  path  described  in  the  IBC  doc- 
uments also  matches  the  way  North  dia- 
grammed his  operations  in  a  complex  flow 
chart  found  by  the  Tower  board  in  North's 
White  House  office. 

From  the  documents,  it  is  clear  that 
MiUer.  who  worked  in  the  1980  and  1984 
Reagan-Bush  campaigns,  and  IBC  played  a 
much  more  important  role  than  previously 
known.  IBC's  report  portrays  IBC  as  con- 
trolling how  the  money  would  be  disbursed. 

The  rettort,  which  includes  photocopies  of 
the  transfers  to  Lake  Resources,  also  con- 
tains these  significant  findings: 

Money  from  United  States  donors  was 
commingled  with  Iran-arms  profits  in  the 
Lake  Resources  account  at  Credit  Suisse 
Bank  in  Geneva.  According  to  the  docu- 
ments. $1.74  million  went  to  Lake  Resources 
in  seven  transfers  between  September  20. 
1985  and  April  11.  1986.  Of  this.  $1.31  mil- 
lion was  funneled  through  a  Cayman  Is- 
lands corporation  called  I.C.  Inc..  later  re- 
named to  Intel  Co-Operation  Inc.  The  re- 
maining $430,000  was  transferred  directly  to 
Lake  Resources  by  International  Business 
Communications,  including  a  $300,000  wire 
transfer  signed  by  Miller. 

Another  $1  million  went  to  Alptia  Services 
S.A.,  a  corporation  controlled  by  the  NIcara- 
guan Democratic  Force  (FND).  the  military 
wing  of  the  contras.  Alpha  Services  main- 
tained accounts  at  Barclays  Bank  offices  in 
Miami  and  the  Cayman  Islands. 

IBC  collected  "professional  fees"  of  $1.28 
million  and  spent  another  $495,000  on  "pro- 
gram expenses." 

In  effect.  U.S.  taxpayers  were  subsidizing 
the  multimillion-dollar  cash  flow  from 
NEPL  to  IBC.  to  Intel  Co-Operation.  to 
Lake  Resources  and  to  the  host  of  other  re- 
cipients. Donors,  most  of  them  wealthy  and 
in  high  tax  brackets,  were  entitled  to  deduct 
their  contributions  to  NEPL. 

The  Internal  Revenue  Service  is  investi- 
gating Channell's  groups  for  possible  viola- 
tions of  tax-exempt  status. 

Cluuinell  made  no  secret  of  his  fund-rais- 
ing activities  or  liis  support  of  VS.  aid  to 


the  contras.  Prom  the  start  of  his  efforts  In 
early  1985,  he  sought  the  bacfctng  of 
Reagan.  By  late  1985,  he  got  it  and  proudly 
told  others  about  it. 

In  a  letter  Ctiannell  distrilwted  to  his 
donors  and  to  the  pren.  Reagan  wrote  to 
Channell  on  Oct.  10,  1985:  "You  and  your 
organization  have  made  a  remarkable  con- 
tribution to  the  course  of  democracy  In  Cen- 
tral America.  Keep  up  the  good  work." 

The  strong  support  given  NEPL  by 
Reagan  and  North  was  a  key  factor  In  the 
ability  of  Channell  to  raise  huge  amounts  of 
money  from  his  donors.  Over  Uie  past  two 
years.  Ellen  St.  John  Garwood,  a  rich  Texas 
widow,  and  Barbara  Newington.  a  wealUiy 
Connecticut  widow,  gave  well  ovct  $1  mfl- 
lion  each  to  Channel!  organiiatlmis.  aooord- 
ing  to  public  docimients  and  a  report  on 
ABC. 

White  House  sources  said  Reagan  held  at 
least  two  meetings  organized  for  Channell 
and  his  major  donors.  Oct.  17. 1985  and  Jan. 
30.  1986. 

Inman  Brandon,  an  80-year-old  lawyer 
from  Atlanta,  said  he  gave  $100,000  after 
meeting  vrlth  Reagan  in  January.  "It  con- 
firmed my  belief  in  the  sincerity  of  the 
group  and  wbAt  they  wanted  to  achieve." 

John  Ramsey  of  Wlclilta  Falls,  Tex.,  who 
also  met  Reagan,  said,  "I've  been  to  two 
briefings  at  the  White  House  Just  to  explain 
what  was  going  on  [in  Nicaragua!.  And  on 
one  of  [those  occasions!,  we  went  by  and 
shook  hands  with  him  [Reaganl.  He  said  be 
appreciated  what  we  were  doing." 

Ramsey  estimated  he  has  given  $100,000 
over  the  past  two  years.  Asked  if  he  was 
worried  that  his  money  went  for  weapons. 
Ramsey  said,  "I  didn't  know.  I  didn't  care.  It 
sure  doesn't  matter  to  me.  .  .  .  They  knew 
how  I  felt  about  it.  I  didn't  know  if  they 
could  give  money  for  weapons.  If  they  could 
have  given  the  money  for  weapons  legally, 
they  would  have  suited  me  fine." 

North  helped  arrange  the  donor's  meet- 
ings with  Reagan,  according  to  records  at 
the  White  House,  along  with  Unas  J.  Koje- 
lis,  a  special  assistant  to  the  president  for 
public  liaison.  Former  Wlilte  House  commu- 
nications director  Patrick  J.  Buchanan 
helped  set  up  the  first  meeting. 

The  second  meeting  Included  Unda 
Chavez  then  deputy  assistant  to  the  presi- 
dent for  public  liaison,  and  Elliott  Alxams, 
assistant  secretary  of  state  for  Inter-Anteri- 
can  affairs  and  a  member  of  a  select  inter- 
agency group  charged  with  monitoring  the 
contras. 

North's  activities  conflict  with  statements 
made  by  White  House  officials  to  several 
memi>ers  of  Congress,  wtu>  has  asked  alwut 
reports  that  North  was  involved  in  solicitinf 
funds  for  the  contras. 

For  exanqile,  McFarland  wrote  a  letter  to 
Rep.  Lee  H.  Hamilton  (D-Ind.)  on  Oct.  7 
that  said,  "There  is  no  official  or  un<^ficial 
relationship  with  any  member  of  the  NSC 
staff  regarding  fund-raising  for  the  Nicara- 
guan democratic  opposition." 

The  next  day,  $100,000  was  transferred 
from  LC.  Inc.  to  I^ke  Reaourcea  And  over 
the  next  several  weeks.  North  helped  orpi- 
nize  the  first  donor  meeting  with  Reagan. 

The  docimients  obtained  by  The  Post  pro- 
vide substantial  insight  to  material  found  in 
the  Tower  board  report  The  chart  found  by 
the  Tower  board  in  North's  White  House 
safe  outlines  a  cash  flow  precisely  as  de- 
scribed in  the  documents— from  NEPL  and 
another  Channel!  organisation,  the  Ameri- 
can Conservation  Trust  to  IBC. 

From  IBC,  North  drew  arrows  to  I.C.  Inc. 
then  to  I.C.  S.A.,  and  then  to  Lake,  appar- 
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mMr  ntanbm  to  I«ke  Reaource*.  Under 
Imkm.  Notth  draw  nvena  bozei  with  the 
iMHBM  Of  finnm^nliw  that  ban  been  idenU- 
flad  with  the  profWon  of  arm  and  military 
1  to  the  ooBtna. 

I  indade  Udal  Corp.  BJl. 
f,  wblet  proTlded  the  fl- 
to  eonatraet  a  aeeret  alrtleld  In 
Ooala  lUea  for  rarapidjiiit  the  oontraa.  and 
Dafo.  a  nftuciM*  «»««p»"y  that  sold 
i  to  a  Beoord  mnmany  deaUnc  with  the 


Ifk  not  dear  from  the  documents  who  is 
betataid  LC.  XneL.  the  Cayman  Islands  compa- 
ny, or  irtiy  it  was  nteded  to  transfer  the 
moaey.  LC.  was  ineonKnted  AprQ  26.  1985, 
and  the  "mihaerfben"  are  listed  as  Cayha- 
TCo  Oorpocate  Oeivkea  Ltd,  of  Oeorge 
Town.  Oradd  Cayman:  David  Q.  Bird,  also 
of  Oeofte  Town,  and  Alastair  J.  N.  Loudon 
of  George  Town.  In  May  19M.  the  compa- 
ufM  naaae  was  changed  to  Intel  Oo-Oper- 
attonlnc. 

Ooptaa  of  bank  wire  tiansf  en  from  DSC  to 
LC  and  Intel  include  instructions  to  notify 
David  Pleaing  or  Malcolm  Daviea.  each  at 
the  same  phone  nunOiet. 

Along  with  the  sabatantial  amounts  that 
went  from  LC/Intel  to  Lake  Resources  and 
Alpha  Oerrioes.  varying  sums  were  sent  to 
other  organtettons. 

A  Cayman  Islands  corporation  with  the 
same  registered  agent  as  Intel  Co-Oper- 
atlon.  Wortd  Affairs  Coimselors  Inc..  re- 
ceived $453,000.  In  addition,  the  documents 
Ust  $31,103  going  from  LC.  to  the  Oulf  and 
Caribbean  Poundation.  which  is  run  by 
Waahlngtan  lobbyist  and  former  congress- 
man Daniel  KuykendalL  That  foundation. 
whldi  flnancw  studies  of  Central  American 
isne.  also  appears  on  the  diagram  of  compa- 
nies found  in  North's  safe. 

And  $15,000  was  paid  to  the  Washington- 
baaed  Institute  on  Terrorism  and  Subna- 
tlooal  Conflict,  the  execuUve  director  of 
which  has  been  Robert  Owen,  a  close  associ- 
ate of  Nnth's  who,  along  with  North  and 
Secord.  has  refused  to  testify  before  con- 
gressional eommittees. 

As  saore  information  emerges  about  the 
Iran-contra  transactions.  EBC  and  MUler 
have  begim  to  surface  with  increasing  fre- 
quency. 

Miller.  34,  of  Bowie.  Md..  was  in  charge  of 
developing  what  are  caUed  radio  "actu&l- 
itias"  durtaig  the  IMO  i^mj»ign  These  are 
^ort  tapea  from  speeches  by  Reagan.  Vice 
Resident  Bush  and  other  campaign  surro- 
gatea  which  are  transferred  daUy  to  radio 
stattons  across  the  country. 

After  the  eampaign.  he  received  a  political 
appointment  at  the  Agency  for  Internation- 
al Devdopaient,(AID),  where  he  became  di- 
rector of  commiaikatlopa.  He  left  in  1983  to 
form  IBC  with  Francis  Oomes,  a  retired  of- 
ficial of  the  UjB.  Infoimatitm  Agency. 

Mnoe  leaving  AID.  Miller's  company  has 
received  at  least  three  oontrscts  from  the 
Department  of  State.  iwcimHwy  one  for 
$37g.O0O  reportedly  to  coordinate  speaking 
tours  for  antl-fiandinista  Nicaraguans  in  the 
United  Statea. 


In  addition,  he  and  Qomez  formed  an  or- 
ganization called  the  Institute  for  North- 
8#uth  Issues,  which  lias  received  four 
gaants  to  oversee  Latin  American  projects 
from  the  congreasionally  funded  National 
Ektdowment  for  Democracy. 

Two  phone  calls  to  Miller's  lawyer,  Rich- 
ard Precup,  were  not  returned.  A  lawyer  for 
Cbannell's  organization,  Curtis  Herge,  had 
na  comment. 

Another  section  of  the  report  described  a 
separate  program  that  was  designed  to 
boost  the  1M8  presidential  campaign  of 
Bush. 

Called  "The  Future  of  Freedom  Fonuns," 
the  program  would  target  major  contribu- 
tors—"The  Select  500"— to  Channell's  politi- 
cal action  committee,  the  American  Con- 
servative Trust. 

"The  vice  president  needs  a  vehicle  which 
he  can  utilize  to  reach  the  high  dollar 
donors  in  the  conservative  ranks.  These 
donors  perceive  him  as  a  liberal  Republican 
uasiu«  of  himself  and  without  determina- 
tion to  lead  in  tough  circumstances,"  the 
report  said. 

To  counter  this,  the  document  outlining 
the  Freedom  Forums  recommended  "that 
we  seek  to  hold  at  least  one  dinner  meeting 
per  month  commencing  in  late  January 
1980.  For  each  event  we  could  invite  30  to  50 
of  the  'Select  500'  contributors  and  others. 
The  vice  president  could  be  requested  to 
speak  on  a  particular  issue  such  as  Central 
America  or  arms  control." 

On  Jan.  16,  Bush  wrote  to  ChanneU  and 
said  he  found  "the  foreign  policy  issues  you 
plan  to  discuss  to  be  of  great  interest  to  me, 
as  well  as  to  the  president.  My  personal  in- 
terest is  such  that  I  hope  to  be  able  to  par- 
ticipate." 

Sources  close  to  the  project  said,  however, 
that  it  never  got  off  the  ground. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  address  the  House,  following  the 
legislative  program  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Member  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Donald  E.  Lukems)  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  material:) 

Mr.  Lttngren,  for  5  minutes,  March 
10  and  March  11. 

(The  following  Member  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Gonzalez)  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous material:) 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  60  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
By   unanimous  consent,   permission 
to    revise    and    extend   remarks   was 
granted  to: 


(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Donald  E.  LtncKNs)  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  material:) 

Mr.  Vandkr  Jagt. 

Mr.  CoNTE. 

Mr.  Tauke  in  two  instances. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Gonzalez)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  Anderson  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  10  Instances. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California  In  10 
stances. 

Mr.  Annttnzio  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee  in  10 
stances. 

Mr.  Boner  of  Tennessee  in  five 
stances. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  California. 

Mr.  Leland. 

Mr.  pLORio. 

Mr.  Poster. 


In- 


in- 


in- 


I 


SENATE  CONCURRENT 
RESOLUTION  REFERRED 

A  concurrent  resolution  of  the 
Senate  of  the  following  title  was  taken 
from  the  Speaker's  table  and,  under 
the  rule,  referred  as  follows: 

S.  Cdn.  Res.  26.  Cktncurrent  resolution  to 
express  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  a  co- 
operative effort  to  improve  the  foreign  lan- 
guage tkills  and  international  awareness  of 
the  American  people  will  help  the  United 
States  compete  economically;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Eklucation  and  Labor. 


I        ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  1  o'clock  and  10  minutes 
p.m.)  the  House  adjourned  until  to- 
morrow, Tuesday.  March  10,  1987,  at 
12  o'clock  noon. 


EXPENDITURE  REPORTS  CON- 
CERNING OFFICIAL  FOREIGN 
TRAVEL 

Reports  and  amended  reports  of  var- 
ious House  committees  concerning  the 
foreign  currencies  and  U.S.  dollars  uti- 
lized by  them  during  the  fourth  quar- 
ter of  calendar  year  1986  in  coimection 
with  fbreign  travel  pursuant  to  Public 
Law  9S-384  are  as  follows: 


REFORT  OF  EXPENDnURES  FOR  OFFICIAL  FOREIGtl  TRAVEL,  COMMITTEE  ON  AGRKXILTURE,  U.S.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  EXPINDED  BETWEEN  OCT.  1,  AND  DEC.  31, 1986 
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STENY  H  HOVBI,  CDdoinnii.  Jai  IS.  1S87. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

790.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, trmnamitting  ft  report  of  two  viola- 
tions  of  the  Antideficiency  Act,  which  con- 
sisted of  overobligations  in  excess  of  first 
quarter  apportionments,  pursuant  to  31 
U.S.C.  1517(b);  to  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. 

791.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense  (Comptroller),  transmitting  a 
copy  of  the  selected  acquisition  reports 
[SAR's]  for  the  quarter  ending  December 
31.  1986.  pursuant  to  10  U.S.C.  2432(bKl) 
and  (f)  (96  Stat.  740):  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Servloea. 

792.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Defense 
Security  Assistance  Agency,  transmitting 
notification  of  the  Department  of  the 
Army's  propoMd  letter(8)  of  offer  to  Korea 
for  defense  articles  estimated  to  cost  $50 
million  or  more,  pursuant  to  10  CJ3.C.  118 
(96  Stat.  1388);  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

793.  A  letter  inm  the  President  and 
Chairman.  Export-Import  Bank  of  the 
United  States,  transmitting  a  report  on 
loan,  guarantee  and  Insurance  transactions 
supported  by  li^rimhank  during  January, 
1987  to  Communist  countries,  pursuant  to 
12  U,S.C.  636(bX2);  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking.  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 


794.  A  letter  from  the  Executive  Director. 
NeightMrhood  Reinvestment  Corporation, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  extend  the  authorization  of  appropria- 
tions for  the  Neighborhood  Reinvestment 
Corporation,  pursuant  to  31  U.S.C.  1110;  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking,  Finance  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

705.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation, transmitting  the  11th  annual 
report,  which  summarizes  the  activities  of 
the  National  Highway  Traffic  Safety  Ad- 
ministration [NHTSA]  during  1986,  regard- 
ing implementation  of  the  average  fuel 
economy  standards  under  part  A  of  title  V 
of  the  Motor  Vehicle  Information  and  Cost 
Savings  Act,  pursuant  to  IS  U.S.C. 
2002(aK2);  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce. 

706.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator. 
Energy  Information  Administration.  De- 
partment of  Energy,  transmitting  a  copy  of 
"Annual  Energy  Outlook  1986,"  as  required 
under  section  205(c)  of  the  Department  of 
Energy  Organization  Act;  to  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

797.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Defense 
Security  Assistance  Agency,  transmitting 
notification  of  the  Department  of  the 
Army's  proposed  letter(8)  of  offer  to  Korea 
for  defense  articles  and  services  estimated 
to  cost  $84  million  (Transmittal  No.  87-14; 
this  notification  replaces  Transmittal  No. 
86-07,  pursuant  to  22  U.S.C.  2776(b);  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

798.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Director  for 
Administration,        Central        Intelligence 


Agency,  transmitting  notification  of  an 
amendment  to  a  current  Federal  records 
system,  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C.  552a(o);  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

790.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  P^ederal 
Maritime  Commission,  transmitting  the 
Commission's  1986  calendar  year  report 
under  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act,  pur- 
suant to  5  U.S.C.  552a(o);  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

800.  A  letter  from  the  Director  of  Admin- 
istration, Department  of  EInergy,  transmit- 
ting a  copy  of  the  Department's  1986  annual 
report  on  its  activities  under  the  Freedom  of 
Information  Act.  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C. 
552(d);  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

801.  A  letter  from  the  Postmaster  Goier- 
al,  transmitting  a  report  cf  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice's activities  under  the  Freedom  of  Infor- 
mation Act  for  the  calendar  year  ending  De- 
cember 31. 1986,  pursuant  to  5  UjS.C.  552(d): 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Oper- 
ations. 

802.  A  letter  from  the  Executive  Secre- 
tary, Department  of  Defense,  transmitting  a 
report  on  Department  of  Defense  procure- 
ment from  small  and  other  business  firms 
for  October  1986,  pursuant  to  15  VS.C 
639(d);  to  the  Committee  on  SmaU  Business. 

803.  A  letter  from  the  General  Counsel. 
Department  of  Treasury,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  authorize 
appropriations  for  the  U.S.  Customs  Service 
for  fiscal  years  1988  and  1989,  pursuant  to 
31  U.S.C.  1110;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 
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FUBUC  BILLS  AND 
RBBOLUnONS 


XJjaOer  dwe  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  <tf  rale  XXTT.  patdlc  trills  and  resolu- 
ttans  were  Introduoed  and  severally  re- 
ferred ■■  foUovK 

By  Mr.  lioCORDT  (for  hlmwU.  Mr. 
aKMUom,  Mr.  BnRAMAim.  and  Mr. 
ToBUCBXi): 

HJL  ivn.  A  Un  to  wtaMhh  a  voluntary 
aattooal  wtnkm;  JoinUy.  to  the  Committees 
on  Wncatloo  and  I^bor.  Armed  Services. 
and  ▼eteniM' Afteln. 
ByMr.OOHTK 

HJl.  14M.  A  tm  to  amend  the  Internal 
Rcfoiue  Code  of  1M6  to  allow  employers  a 
taunted  Jobs  credit  for  employlnc  certain 
older  ladtwIdualK  to  the  Cmnmlttee  on 
Waya  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  OARDBN  (fw  himself,  Mr. 
noBiBiun.  Mr.  HnaT.  Mr.  OoasoH. 
Mr.  Pann',  Mr.  Owam  of  New  York. 
Mr.  Ffem.  Mr.  Moaauoii  of  Con- 
neeUent.  and  Mr.  Hushb): 

HJl.  14U.  A  taOl  to  eatabUah  gnudnc  fees 
for  doneatle  UmstuLk  m  the  public  range- 
landta;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Attata. 

By  Mr.  DOROAN  of  North  Dakota: 

HJk.  148S.  A  bm  to  foecM  aU  United 
States  ■■iBtsnce  for  the  NIcaracuan  demo- 
oatle  rHManoe  until  the  special  congres- 
atanal  Inwtlgaflonii  into  the  arms  sales  to 
ban  and  other  matters  have  been  cmnplet- 
ed  and  the  Oeneral  Aocounting  Office  has 
aeoounted  for  all  the  $27  million  appropri- 
ated in  INS  for  humanitartan  assistance  for 
the  Nlearacuan  democratic  resistance,  and 
to  require  that  if  aaeistanee  for  the  Nicara- 
luan  drmocrstlc  restetanoe  Is  resumed,  it  be 
reduesd  by  the  amount  of  any  illecal  assist- 
anee  protlded  tnm  the  proceeds  of  the 
anas  sates  to  Irso:  Jointly,  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Aimed  Services.  Forelcn  Affairs.  Ap- 
pnvriatkma.  and  the  Permanent  Select 
Committee  oo  InteDicence. 

H.R.  1413.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  inspec- 
ttai  off  an  ooBuaerdal  seafood  destined  for 
human  eonsnmptian  fai  the  United  SUtes; 
Jointly,  to  the  Coeamittees  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  FIsbeftes  snd  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  nORIO: 

HJl.  14M.  A  bin  to  require  employers  to 
nott^snd  consult  with  employees  and  local 
■ovetmBcnts  before  ordering  a  plant  dosing 
or  mass  layofff.  to  prohiUt  waivers  of  certain 
riilits.  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Cducatkm  and  Labor. 

HJl.  14B6.  A  bOl  to  amend  the  Federal 
Trade  Cnmmlaelon  Act  to  impose  certain  re- 
quirements with  re«>ect  to  scquisition.  and 
for  other  purposes;  Jtdntly,  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  BMEtgy  snd  Commerce  and  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  FDSTER: 

HJl.  i486.  A  tain  to  amend  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  increase  the  nrtMUng  dollar 
Wwitatton  on  the  total  amount  of  the  Feder- 
al payments  which  msy  be  made  to  Puerto 
Rleo  In  any  fiscal  year  under  the  Medicaid 
to  the  Conunlttee  on  Energy  and 


By  Mr.  SMTTH  of  Iowa: 
HJL  1417.  A  tain  to  amend  the  SecuriUes 
BifrtMinr  Act  of  in4  to  prohiMt  certain 
trades;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 


Mr.  Mr.  TRAFICANT: 
BJl.  1488.  A  bUl  to  extend  the  period 
during  which  certain  payments  are  required 
to  be  made  for  the  benefit  of  retired  form«- 
employees;  and  to  amend  title  11  of  the 
Uaited  States  Code  to  prevent  the  rejection 
of  contracts,  whether  executory  or  not.  that 
provide  hospitalisation  and  health  benefits 
to  current  or  former  employees  of  the 
debtor  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  VANDER  JAOT 
BJl.  1489.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  clarify  the  tax 
exempt  treatment  of  self  Insured  workers' 
compensation  funds;  to  the  Committee  on 
ways  and  Means. 

By    Mr.    FOLEY    (for    himself.    B4r. 
CoxLHO.   Mr.   BOHIOR   of   Michigan. 
Mrs.    CoixiHS,    Mr.    Koltsr.    Mr. 
Lsvnix  of  California,  Mr.  Pamxtta. 
and  Mr.  Lkach  of  Iowa): 
BJ.  Res.  175.  Joint  resolution  to  impose  a 
moratorium  on  United  States  assistance  for 
the  Nicaraguan  democratic  resistance  until 
there  has  been  a  full  and  adequate  account- 
ing for  previous  assistance  Jointly,  to  the 
Committees  on  Appropriations,  Armed  Serv- 
ices, Foreign  Affairs,  the  Permanent  Select 
Committee  on  Intelligence,  and  Rules. 


MEMORIALS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  memo- 
rials were  presented  and  referred  as 
follows: 

11.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  memorial 
of  the  Oeneral  Assembly  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Virginia,  relative  to  the  Airport 
Improvement  Program:  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  and  Transportation. 


PRIVATE  BILIS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  intr(xlu(%d 
and  severaUy  referred  as  follows: 

BJl.  1490.  By  Mr.  FAWELL:  A  bill  for  the 
relief  of  Jean  DeToung;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

BJl.  1491.  By  Mr.  PASHA YAN:  A  bill  for 
the  relief  of  Rodney  E.  Hoover  to  the  Com- 
mtttee  on  the  Judiciary. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 

B.R.  10:  tb.  EvAMS. 

BJl.  551:  Mr.  Hopkins,  Mr.  Traxuer.  Mr. 
SnracK.  Mr.  Dornar  of  California,  and  Mr. 

OgKAS. 

BJl.  628:  Bfr.  EvAMS. 

BJl.  830:  Mr.  Harris.  Mr.  Coopkr,  Mr. 
RoaxRS,  Mr.  Duncak.  and  Mr.  Oray  of  Dli- 
nois. 

BJl.  631:  Mr.  Davis  of  Michigan,  Mr. 
HT9X.  and  Mrs.  Coluhs. 

B.R.  632:  Mr.  Murpht,  Mr.  Dormam  of 
CaUfomia.  Mr.  QmLLKX,  Mr.  Koltkr,  Mr. 
IMKU  of  California,  Mr.  Fdgham,  and  Mr. 
TqwMs. 

BJl.  664:  Mr.  Fkigham. 

BJl.  758:  Mr.  OoiaaicH,  Mr.  Bttrton  of 
Indiana,  Mr.  MnxxR  of  Washington,  Mr. 
McMnxAX  of  North  Carolina,  Mr.  BaowM  of 
Colorado,  Mr.  Robxrts,  Mr.  Schakpxr,  Mr. 


WiLOoa,  Mr.  Ktl.  Mr.  Bummra.  Mr. 
RHODB&  Mr.  Onnmsoii.  Mr.  Saxtox.  Mr. 
BoxHL^tT.  Mr.  OmfAx,  Mr.  Taukx,  Ms. 
Snowx..  Mrs.  MosxiXA.  Mr.  Oxahdt.  Mrs. 
Saiki.  Mr.  WoaiuT.  Mr.  WHiRAKn.  Mr. 
KxMr.  Mr.  I^wis  of  Oeorgia.  Mr.  Alxxak- 
DKK.  Mr.  iJELAin.  Mr.  Mavxoiilbs.  Mr. 
McCloskxt,  Mr.  Tobxicklu,  Mr.  McCnaoT. 
Mr.  DosmxT  of  New  York,  Mr.  Paxxis.  Mr. 
HouGBtoR,  Mr.  C»ATS,  Mr.  Dxxixx  of  Cali- 
fornia, Mr.  SwKsiiKy,  and  Mr.  Yomro  of 
FloridSLt 

HJl.  $10:  Mr.  Ouiibkrsor,  Mr.  Atkims,  Mr. 
Davis  df  Michlgait,  Mr.  Eckaxt,  Mr.  Foan  of 
Teimeasee,  Mr.  Oaxcia,  and  Mr.  Lxvni  of 
Michigan. 

HJl.  898:  Mr.  RoBixsoii,  Mr.  Wxiss.  and 
Mr.  Bisooi. 

HJl.  $54:  Mr.  EsPT. 

H.R.  $57:  Mr.  AnuGATX.  B(r.  Pickxit,  Mr. 
Oallo,  Mr.  BiLiRAKis.  Mr.  Fxigrah,  Bfr. 
OxKAS,  Mr.  BiAOGi,  and  Mr.  Coirrx. 

HJl.  1018:  Mr.  liioHTrooT,  Mr.  Moaklxt, 
and  Mr.  JoHxs  of  Teimessee. 

HJl.  1030:  Mr.  Dwrxx  of  New  Jersey.  Iilrs. 
Pattkrsor,  Mr.  DxLat,  Mr.  Rotsai.,  Ms. 
Kaptu^.  and  Mr.  Owxn s  of  New  York. 

HJl.  1105:  Mr.  BomoR  of  Michigan  and 
Mr.  Bmgoi. 

H.R.  1153:  Mr.  Udall. 

H.J.  Res.  100:  Mr.  Lxwis  of  Florida.  Mr. 
Richarimor.  Mr.  Wisx,  Mr.  Fazio,  Mr. 
FiXLDS,  Mr.  EVARS,  Mr.  Arrxhizio,  Mr. 
YouRG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Daub,  Mr.  Bxrmar, 
Mr.  DWTXR  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Studds,  Mr. 
Nowak,  Mr.  Davis  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Skxltor, 
Mr.  ScfiAXPXR,  Mr.  Wolp.  Mr.  Larcastxr, 
Mr.  BWxuTXR,  Mrs.  Boxxr,  Mr.  Gibbors, 
Mr.  Chapmar,  Mr.  Lipirski.  Mr.  Brtart, 
Mr.  Howard,  Mr.  Jxrkirs,  Ms.  Kaptur,  Mr. 
BoRiOR  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Mpumx.  Mrs.  Kxr- 
RXLLT,  Mr.  Fawxll,  Mr.  Fkighar,  Mr.  Lago- 
marsirO,  Mr.  Orat  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr. 
CoLKMAM  of  Missouri,  and  Mr.  Irxlaro. 

H.J.  Res.  104:  Mr.  Ktl  and  Mr.  Swnnuux. 

H.J.  Res.  116:  Mr.  Kolbx,  Mr.  Udall,  Mr. 
Ortiz,  Mr.  Coblx,  Mr.  Latta.  Mr.  McMnxxx 
of  MuYland,  Mr.  Madigar,  Mr.  Wtdxr,  Mr. 
Frost,  Mr.  Tallor,  Mr.  MnxxR  of  Ohio,  Bir. 
EcKARTi  Mr.  Hatchxr,  Mr.  Wxiss,  Ms. 
KAPTna  Mr.  Rhodks,  Mr.  Hahsxr,  and  Mr. 
Charsixx. 

H.J.  Res.  119:  Mr.  Oarcia,  Mr.  Lipirski, 
and  Mr,  Biaogi. 

H.J.  Res.  122:  Mr.  Harris,  Mr.  Nxlsor  of 
Florida,  Mr.  Mortoohxxt.  Mr.  Bxilxrsor, 
Mr.  KXMP,  Mr.  Dxllums,  Mr.  Strax,  Mr. 
HAWKias,  Mr.  ConoHUR,  Mr.  Rkoitla.  Mr. 
Pricx  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Wolp,  Mr.  Wilsor,  Mr. 
OoRZALB.  Mr.  Michxl,  Mrs.  Vocarovich, 
Mr.  IxNvxT  of  Washington,  Mr.  Gixbors, 
Mr.  Do«VRXT  of  New  York,  Mr.  Swot.  Mr. 
CoRTBv,  Mr.  VxRTo,  Mrs.  Boxxx.  Mr. 
Rhodks^  Mr.  Stark,  Mr.  Parxtta,  Mr. 
Browr  of  Colorado,  Mr.  Fasckll.  Mr.  Smith 
of  low^  Mr.  Oxardt,  Mr.  Rogxrs.  Mrs. 
MoRXLiA.  Mr.  SURIA.  iti.  Frark.  Mr.  Crock- 
xrr,  Mr,  Vouooa,  Mr.  Daub,  Mr.  Lujar,  Mr. 
Skxxr,  tCr.  LxRT.  Mr.  Wtdxr,  Mr.  Ooodlirg, 
Mr.  FotxT,  Mr.  Maxlxhxx,  Mr.  Coats,  Mr. 
FixLDS,  Mr.  CoHBXST,  Mr.  Maoioar,  Mr. 
Vardxr  Jaot.  Mr.  Wxiss,  Mr.  Ball  of  Texas, 
Mr.  CBunLEtL,  Mr.  Whittbr.  Mr.  Davis  of 
Michigan.  Mr.  Hxr(»r,  Mr.  Bosoo,  Mr.  Colx- 
MAR  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Hall  of  Oliio,  snd  Mrs. 

KXRRXU.T. 

H.J.  Res.  152:  Mrs.  Boxxx.  Mr.  Hoktor, 
Mr.  OmxHSOR,  Mr.  Hatxs  of  Illinois,  Mr. 
ViscLoacT.  and  Mr.  Frost. 

H.  Res.  18:  Mr.  Etars. 
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IMPACT  OP  TAKEOVERS  SPARKS 
PROPOSAL 


HON.  JAMES  J.  FLORIO 

OPRXW  JXRSXT 
nf  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRESENTATrVES 

Monday,  March  9,  1987 

Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  corporate  re- 
structuring in  the  wake  of  the  current  wave  of 
takeovers  is  (dosing  plants  and  throwing  many 
people  out  of  work. 

In  the  foUowing  artnle  from  the  r4ew  York 
Times,  Robert  O'Brien,  general  counsel,  and 
Richard  Kline,  communicatkxis  director,  of  the 
Glass,  Pottery,  PlastKS  &  Allied  Workers  pro- 
pose a  method  for  reducing  the  adverse  ef- 
fects of  takeovers  on  emptoyees  and  commu- 
nities. 

This  proposal  deserves  attention,  as  Con- 
gress debates  this  important  issue.  Some  «nty 
shouM  be  found  to  eraure  that  the  takeover 
wave  does  not  continue  at  tfte  expense  of  ttie 
jobs  and  rights  of  American  workers. 

Ar  Rz  pob  Jobs  Lost  Trkough  BCxrgxrs 

(By  Robert  O'Brien  and  Richard  Kline) 

The  round  of  mergers,  acquisitions,  res- 
tructurings and  leveraged  buyouts  has  pro- 
duced record  profits.  It  tias  also  produced 
enormous  pain  resulting  from  terminations, 
layoff  plant  closings  and  other  disruptions. 
Simple  Justice  suggesU  that  these  profits  be 
taxed  to  ftud  an  agency  that  could  assist  in- 
dividuals and  communities  suffering  as  a 
result  of  merger  mania. 

High  profits  have  been  realized  by  finan- 
ciers, arbitragers,  stockholders  and  others, 
such  as  Investment  bankers  and  law  firms 
who  share  in  the  take. 

By  one  estimate.  In  1985  more  than  (139 
bllli(Hi  was  spent  on  mergers  and  acquisi- 
tions. Natundly,  these  funds  were  mostly 
borrowed,  and  were  often  financed  by  Junk 
bonds. 

However  trashy  the  financing,  the  take  is 
enormous.  When  the  Wickes  Corporation, 
which  recently  emerged  from  bankruptcy 
protection,  sought  to  gain  control  of  Its 
former  creditor,  the  Owens-Coming  Fil)er- 
glsss  Corporation,  the  takeover  failed. 
Owens  staved  off  the  bid  by  piUng  up  a  mas- 
sive debt— 82.6  billion— to  buy  its  own  stock 
back.  Wickes.  however,  earned  (30  million 
during  the  two  month  takeover  bid. 

This  scenario  has  been  repeated,  with 
variations,  in  Industry  after  industry.  So. 
too.  has  the  foUowing  corollary  scenario. 

Owens-Coming,  in  response  to  Its  newly 
acquired  and  thoroughly  unproductive  debt 
structure,  has  been  forced  to  restructure 
itself.  Actually,  "restructuring"  is  an  inap- 
propriate word.  The  self-cannibalizing  of 
Owens  companies  like  it  that  are  involved  in 
expensive  attempts  to  fight  an  unwelcome 
merger  radically  changes  the  corporate 
landacspe.  Restructuring  usually  entails  the 
sale  of  corporate  divisions,  the  closing  of 
plants  and  operations  as  well  as  company  re- 
trenchment. 

While  these  maneuverlngs  enable  the  pur- 
chaser of  a  oomiNuiy  or  the  current  manage- 
ment to  meet  the  carrying  charges  of  the 


company's  now-enormous  del>t  load,  they 
also  permit  managements  to  retain  their 
rights,  perquisites,  salaries,  salary  increases 
pensions  and  other  substantial  benefits. 

Unhappily,  the  extreme  actions  that  are 
necessitated  by  the  merger  and  acquisition 
business  injure  sizable  groups  of  people,  in- 
cluding whole  ccnnmunities,  who  are  not  af- 
forded the  protection  that  top  management 
awards  itself. 

For  example,  Owens-Coming's  decision  to 
close  its  profitable  Barrington,  KJ.,  fiber- 
glass insulation  plant  stems  from  the  foiled 
takeover  bid.  More  than  800  people  will  lose 
their  Jolis.  These  people,  salaried  and 
hourly  employees,  union  and  nonunion,  and 
the  communities  tn  which  they  live  will  be 
sorely  pressed. 

In  Oranville,  Ohio,  Owens  has  summarily 
dismissed  hundreds  of  scientists,  engineers, 
and  technicians  at  its  research  and  develop- 
ment center— that  is  more  than  50  percent 
of  the  staff. 

In  addition,  Owens  will  also  close  its  Jack- 
son. Tenn.,  plant  and  Is  expected  to  lay  of  f  a 
third  of  the  workforce  at  its  remaining 
plants. 

Ultimately,  about  13,000  employees, 
hourly  and  salaried,  will  be  cut  from  the 
pre-takeover  bid  workforce  of  28,000. 

Clearly,  takeover  strategies  require  reduc- 
tions in  capital  Investment.  Such  reductions 
harm  a  company  and  its  employees.  Reduc- 
tions in  research  and  develoixnent  further 
weaken  a  company's  future  competitiveness. 
The  combined  loss  of  product  lines,  industri- 
al plants  and  research  also  foretells  trouble 
for  the  United  States  economy. 

Unionized  hourly  employees  have  re- 
course under  their  contracts  to  collective 
bargaining  on  the  Issues  of  severance  pay, 
continuation  of  t>eneflt8  and  related  issues. 
The  salaried  employees,  middle  managers, 
scientists  and  technicians  can  speak  for 
themselves  or  can  hire  a  lawyer.  For  both 
the  hourly  and  salaried  employees  at 
Owens,  the  future  is  cloudy. 

There  is  litUe  likelihood  that  the  Reagan 
Administration  is  going  to  help  solve  the  na- 
tional problem. 

The  Justice  Department  and  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  which  possess  strong 
powers  to  interdict  such  hurtful  corporate 
activities,  have  seen  fit  not  to  exercise  that 
power. 

There  is  an  alternate  approach.  We  pro- 
pose creation  of  a  Merger  and  Takeover 
Benefit  Guaranty  Cortwration.  perhaps  run 
Jointly  by  the  Clovemment  and  business. 

Its  purpose  would  be  to  insure  the  rights 
of  people  and  communities  hurt  by  mergers, 
takeovers  or  leveraged  buyout.  It  could  pro- 
vide services  and  assistance  that  debt-ridden 
employers  might  be  reluctant  or  unable  to 
supply:  returning.  Job  placement,  contlnu- 
aticm  of  health  l)enef its,  relief  funds  to  local 
authorities,  etc. 

The  Merger  snd  Takeover  Benefit  Guar- 
anty Corporation  would  not.  however,  ab- 
solve an  employer  of  his  responsibilities 
under  union  agreements. 

Such  a  corporation  would  be  expensive. 
But  the  corporation  could  be  funded  by 
taxing  the  sale  of  all  stock  purchased  by 
any  individual,  group  or  corporation  seeking 


to  gain  control  of  a  publicly  held  ootpora- 
tion. 

Given  the  enormous  sums  vent  and  real- 
ized in  these  transactions,  a  5  percent  tax 
would  produce  revenues  sufficient  to  ad- 
dress the  problems  of  innocent  bystanders 
harmed  by  the  transaction.  A  5  percent 
tax— which  is  less  than  sales  taxes  in  many 
Jurisdictions— could  certainly  be  afforded  by 
those  who  deal  In  multibillion  dollar  coeopa- 
nles. 

A  need  for  a  response  to  the  merger  and 
acquisition  craze  Is  olnrious.  A  Merger  Take- 
over Benefit  Guaranty  Corp<»ation.  funded 
by  the  activity  that  establishes  its  necessity, 
would  seem  to  be  one  reasonable  solutl<m. 


BOB  MELVOLD:  NO  RANDOM 
OBSERVATION 


HON.  THOMAS  J.  TAUKE 

OP  IOWA 
nf  THE  HOUSE  or  RCPRESKirTATtVES 

AfoTu^av,  March  9,  1987 

Mr.  TAUKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  local  newspi^Mrs 
recently  have  been  an  important  issue  in  Corv 
gress,  stemming  from  the  probienw  caused  by 
elimination  of  the  limited  circulation  postal 
rate.  The  issue  has  reminded  us  of  the  vakia- 
ble  rote  played  by  k>cal  newspapers  in  a  conv 
munity.  Today  I  «vish  to  personalize  the  d»- 
cussKRi  by  paying  tribute  to  an  knva  newspa- 
per publisher  wtw  emt)odies  the  spirit  of  the 
local  newspaper. 

After  more  than  10  years  in  the  nowapapof 
business.  Bob  Melvokl,  of  Maquoketa,  lA,  re- 
centty  passed  the  pubfisher's  mantle  to  fiis 
son,  Doug.  Bob  has  published  the  Maquoketa 
Sentinel  Press,  one  of  the  most  successful 
Iowa  newspapers,  since  1946.  He  was  nanted 
Master  Editor-Publisher  by  the  kma  Nowspa- 
per  Association  in  1970,  the  highest  award 
given  to  a  publisher. 

I  am  personally  very  grateful  to  Bob  for  peri- 
odically sharing  with  me  his  wisdom  and  irv 
sighl  He  is  a  student  of  pubic  policy  and  a 
keen  observer  of  ttie  people  of  Iowa.  Often- 
times his  views  have  inspired,  redirected,  or 
encouraged  me.  He's  helped  me  t>e  a  better 
Representative. 

Colleagues  descritw  Bob  as  the  consum- 
mate newspaperman,  cUing  outstandmg  tal- 
ents as  both  journalist  and  printer. 

The  public  best  knows  Bob  as  a  joumaist 
Bob  strongly  believes  thai  ttie  newspaper 
plays  a  crucial  role  in  irttegrating  ttw  oommer- 
cial,  social,  and  goverrwnental  acbvHiea  of  a 
community.  The  Sentinel-PrsBS,  ttMrefore,  has 
been  a  leading  source  of  news  and  advertise- 
ments for  Jackson  County. 

Bob  also  regards  ttw  tocal  newspaper  as  an 
important  forum  for  airing  tfxxjghts  and  opin- 
ions, evMenced  by  the  extensive  edNorial 
pages  featured  in  the  Sentinel  Prasa.  In  his 
own  cohjmn,  most  ncerHtf  entttied  "Rarxtom 
Ot>servati(X)s,"   Bob  has  offered  ttKXjghtlul 


*  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  ttatements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  a  Member  of  the  Senate  on  the  floor. 
Matter  set  in  tills  typeface  indicates  word*  inserted  or  appetidcd,  ratlier  than  spoken,  by  a  Member  of  the  House  on  the  floor. 
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I  on  many  Mpscts 
of  ■•  ra^Bfeio  ftom  Maquoiwii  CKy  Hal  to  the 


Awowg  Wi  nwytpw  ooloaguM.  Bob  has 
n  ■moat  tapsndaiy  rapulalion  lor  tha  busi- 
aMMa  of  nmmwm  pubMiins.  Ha  ia  a 


olBobMat- 

appfoachaa  Na  qoN  gama  in 

m^noii,  oonoamaa  aooui  an 

Via  hkicaciaa  of  Ifia  gMna."  ona  colaagua 

MIhI.  "TTM  HualrBlaa  Ma  ganaral  approach 

to  Ha." 

Ha^a  a  9'"'"  on  produdton  mattars,  an- 


manng  via  vanmon  mxn  ma  lanar 
I  to  Via  ollM  piaaa  a  tow  dacadas  ago, 
Bob^  inNmato  knowtodga  of  printing  mada 
Mm  Via  "gunT  aougN  out  by  olhar  publishers 
MuQBPng  VvQUQh  tha  VanaiMon. 
Bob  wl  oonlnua  aa  praaidont  of  Maquo- 
■apapara.  Inc.,  so  aastem  kntn  stW 
trgm  thia  maator  adttor.  But  as  he 
Via  inanMa  to  hia  aon,  I  vvish  to  ex- 
pwaa  my  admlrallon  to  a  man  v«ho  has  been 
a  pair  ki  Vw  pubMiing  world.  And  I  offer  my 
baal  wWwa  to  Doug  aa  he  takes  the  helm  of 
an 


COMTRA  AID  FREEZE 


JMI 


HON.  BTRON  L  DORGAN 

ovaoaiBiuuroxA 

Z>  THB  BOU8B  OF  ■BPaSBBITATIVKS 

Mondap.  March  9.  1987 

I*.  DORQAN  of  NorVi  Dakota.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  today  Inboduoa  lagistaiton  to  freeze  all 
IMtod  Stotoa  ataistMico  for  the  Nicaraguan 
iwiManoa  toraaa,  or  Contras,  until  we  can 
nialia  a  oompiato  accounting  of  prior  akl. 

My  bl  adcfeaaaaa  three  Ingering  problems. 
Fkat.  a  Qanaral  AccounVng  Office  study  re- 
vaatorf  Vial  R  cannot  account  for  $27  millk>n  in 
hiMianilaifan  aid  appropriated  in  1985. 
Saoond,  two  ^ladal  cotnmitteaa  investigating 
Vw.  kan-Conba  affair  have  not  yet  determined 
Via  uaaa  of  some  $20  mHon  in  arms  sales 
preAs  idantiiad  by  Via  Tower  Commisaion  as 
bakig  unacoounlad  for.  RnaHy,  daiy  revela- 
Nona  kfi  Via  piaaa  reveal  ever  widening 
aoureaa  of  private  aM  to  ttie  Contras— some 
of  it  vary  poariUy  ■egal— which  may  have  un- 
dircul  apacMc  prohaiittons  in  Vie  law. 

By  fraazing  Via  remaining  $40  million  in 
Contra  aU  for  this  year,  my  bW  gives  Con- 
graaa  Vma  to  take  stock  before  giv^  the  ad- 
mWrttaVon  anoViar  chance  to  ttvow  away 
mora  money.  We  shouU  exercise  the  same 
laoal  dhcipina  wIVi  foraign  mMtaiy  aid  as  we 
do  wNh  Vw  laat  of  Via  Federal  budget 

Takan  togaVwr.  Vwaa  ominous  realities 
auggaat  Vwt  Vw  administration  has  not  man- 
agad  akl  to  Vw  Oonlraa  effectively  and  may 
awan  have  openly  and  aecretly  ignored  Vw 
ciongraaitonal  ban  on  akl  to  Vw  Contraa  con- 
trinadki  Vw  Boland  amendment  Regvdtoss 
of  Vw  marito  of  a  polcy  to  akl  Vw  Contras,  we 
muat  hwlat  on  atrtct  accountaMHy  for  ap- 
piovad  tonda  and  aWct  adherence  to  prohibi- 
Vonaonakl 

The  adminiatraHon  has  done  neittwr  and 
that  falura  iwoeeaNalss  a  freeze  on  furttwr 
Gonka  aU.  tt  alao  maana  Vwt  Congraaa  must 
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rebuke  that  any  further  akl  to  the  Contras  in 
flacal  year  1966  be  reduced  by  the  amount  of 
ar%  illegal  Contra  akt  My  b«  does  ttwt  and 
atoo  proNbits  Vw  admkiiabatfcyi  from  tappkig 
any  oVwr  Federal  funds  for  carrykig  out  a 
Contra  aid  program. 

WSER  BENEFfrS  OF  A  CONTRA  An  FREEZE 

A  freeze  wouM  tern  anottwr  useful  pur- 
poaa;  tt  wouM  give  us  tnw  to  raconaktor  arxl 
rscraft  a  Central  American  policy  now  gone 
SNWy.  The  ConVa  kwdorship  itself  is  in  dtaar- 
ray,  given  Vw  recent  reaignatkxi  of  Adolfo 
Catoro,  who  heads  Vw  largeat  military  unit  of 
Vw  Contra  mWaiy  forces.  Americas  Watch 
haa  also  dtocredHed  Corrtra  creditsility  with  its 
mast  recent  report  detailing  ttiat  a  "dnregard 
for  ttw  rigfits  of  civiiians  has  become  a  de 
facto  poicy  of  ttw  Contra  forces."  This  is  not 
to  say  ttwt  Nkwragua's  SandMsta  govem- 
mant  itself  is  a  bunch  of  Boy  Scouts,  shkw 
Afiwrica's  Watch  also  made  sharp  criticisms 
of  ttw  regime  as  wall.  Finally,  despite  mUMorw 
of  dollars  in  privato  and  offkaal,  legal  and  ille- 
gal, covert  arxl  overt  akl,  ttw  Contras  have 
not  moved  ctoser  to  a  military  or  pofitKal  vk- 
toty  nor  have  they  dorw  anything  but  harden 
and  entrench  ttw  Sarxinistas. 

WtiHe  our  policy  has  failed  to  produce  re- 
suits  wittiin  Nnaragua,  tt  has  only  served  to 
isolate  us  from  Central  American  neigfibors 
around  Nkwragua.  Now  ttw  administratton  cer- 
tifias  that  ttwre  is  no  hope  for  a  peaceful  solu- 
txm  to  ttw  Nicaraguan  civil  war  and  ttwt  ttw 
orty  way  to  produce  peace  is  to  ship  more 
guns  to  ttw  Contras.  Presklent  Reagan  woukJ 
haira  us  release  $40  mHHon  in  fenced  aid  to 
ttw  Contras  ttiis  year.  White  ttiis  togk:  stands 
on  its  head,  we  stand  to  kwe  infkwnce  in  the 
regton  by  ttvowing  cokJ  water  on  orw  peace 
plan  after  ttw  ottwr. 

ki  recent  years,  ttw  administratkxi  has  re- 
siated  ttw  efforts  of  ttw  Contadora  nattons,  in- 
cluding ttw  leading  natkms  of  South  America, 
to  brdker  an  horwst  peace  in  ttw  regton.  More 
recentty,  tt  has  quietly  btocked  an  innovative 
effort  t>y  Costa  Rk»n  Presklent  Oscar  Arias  to 
revive  ttw  peace  process.  The  Arias  plan 
offers  ttw  8en8it)le  elenwnts  of  a  cease-fire  iiv 
volving  retwl  forces  ttvoughout  Central  Amer- 
ca,  a  general  amnesty  for  Contra  forces  and 
other  rebel  groups,  and  ttw  suspension  of  all 
outskle  miNtary  aid. 

MOVma  TOWARD  A  POLICY  THAT  WORKS 

I  believe  ttwt  we  ought  to  summon  our 
better  instincts  in  reshaping  our  polny  toward 
Nicaragua  and  all  of  Central  America.  Former 
Sarwtor  Barry  Goklwater,  a  corwervative  Re- 
pdMcan  himself,  saxl  that  Presklent  Reagan 
has  a  "surprisingly  dangerous  state  of  mind, 
whKh  is  ttwt  he  will  not  seek  alternatives  to  a 
mlitary  sokjtion  wtwn  dealing  wtth  complex 
foreign  polny  issues."  One  wouM  hope  ttwt 
after  ttie  Tower  Commisston  report  ttwt 
Renakl  Reagan  wouM  change  his  stiipes. 
However,  his  rerwwed  call  for  Contra  akl 
makes  me  doubt  ttwt  and  fear  that  we  wW  not 
fdow  commonsense  in  Cemral  ArrwrKa— 
unless  Congress  intervenes. 

So  I  call  on  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
givkig  us  some  breathing  space  to  jettison 
faled  poltties.  Let  us  freeze  furttwr  akl  to  ttw 
Centres  until  we  account  for  misakig  funds 
and  determirw  whettwr  the  admmistration 
broke  faitti  with  the  Congress  and  ttw  Ameri- 
can people.  And  let  us.  in  turn,  reduce  any 
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future  aid  for  Contras  by  an  amount  equal  to 
any  Meol  akl  provkied  ttwm  ki  ttw  past 

A  Coritra  akl  freeze  is  a  sensiile,  moderate, 
and  mkVmal  action.  TTw  puliNc  expects  no 
less  In  ttw  wake  of  ttw  Tower  Commiaskyi 
report  Surely,  Congraaa  muat  insist  ttwt  we 
have  a^ult  aupervWon  agaki  for  ttw  Wtiito 
House  Staff  before  we  woukl  reieaae  any  fur- 
ttwr akl  to  ttw  Contra  aokXera. 
HJl. - 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  HouMe  of 
RepreaentaHvea   of  the    United   Statet   oS 
America  in  Congreu  auenMed, 
sacnoN  1.  nuzi  an  iksauTANCi  until  inves- 
nCATIONB  coMnxriD. 

AU  Utiited  SUtes  aalstanoe  for  the  Nica- 
raguan democratic  resiatance  shall  l>e  fraaen 
until  tt|e  Congress  enacts  a  Joint  resolution 
declaring  that— 

(1)  tHe  Select  Committee  on  Secret  Mili- 
tary Aiglstanoe  to  Iran  and  the  Nicaraguan 
Opposition  (established  by  the  Senate  on 
January  6,  1987)  and  the  Select  Committee 
to  Invastlgate  Covert  Anns  Tranaactions 
WlUi  Iran  (established  by  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives on  January  7,  1987)  have  com- 
pleted ttieir  investigations,  and 

(2)  the  Comptroller  Oeneral  has  lieen  able 
to  account  for  all  of  the  (27,000,000  that 
was  appropriated  for  "humanitarian  assist- 
ance" for  the  Nicaraguan  democratic  resist- 
ance by  the  Sui>plemental  Appropriations 
Act.  1965. 

SBC  Z.  BKDUCnON  IN  A881STANCK  TO  THl  NICARA- 
GUAN DEMOCRATIC  RBBiaTANCE  TO 
0PF8IT  ANY  ILLEGAL  ASSUTANCE. 

(a)  DXTKRIOMATIOR     OP     IlXIOAL     ASSIST- 

AMCS.— Any  Joint  resolution  enacted  for  pur- 
pooes  c4  section  1  shall  specify  the  amount, 
if  any,  of  the  proceeds  from  the  arms  sales 
to  Iran  which  the  Congress  determines  was 
illegally  used  for  assistance  for  the  Nicara- 
guan democratic  resistance. 

(b)  R^ucnoa  ni  Assistahcx.— Before  any 
assistance  for  the  Nicarguan  democratic  re- 
sistance descrllied  in  paragraph  (1)  of  sec- 
tion 3  is  made  available  for  expenditure  fol- 
lowing completion  of  the  congressional  In- 
vestigations, descril>ed  in  paragraph  (1)  of 
section  1,  the  amount  of  that  assistance 
shall  tw  reduced  by  any  amotmt  of  the  pro- 
ceeds from  the  arms  sales  to  Iran  that  the 
Congress  determines  pursuant  to  sutMectlon 
(a)  was  Illegally  used  for  assistance  for  the 
Nicarstfuan  democratic  resistance. 

SEC.  S.  DESCRIPTION  OF  ASSUTANCE  TO  BE 
FROZEN. 

The  freezing  of  United  States  assistance 
for  the  Nicaraguan  democratic  resistance 
pursuaat  to  section  1  shall  include  the  fol- 
lowing: 

(1)  The  withholding  from  expenditure  of 
the  unaxpended  l>alance  of  the  $100,000,000 
made  available  for  assistance  for  the  Nicara- 
guan democratic  resistance  pursuant  to  title 
II  of  the  Act  making  approprlatirais  for 
military  construction  for  the  Department  of 
Defensa  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Septem- 
l>er  30. 1087.  and  for  other  purposes  (as  con- 
tained In  section  lOl(k)  of  the  Joint  resolu- 
tion making  continuing  appropriations  for 
the  fisOal  year  1987.  and  for  other  purposes 
(House  Joint  Resolution  738;  Public  Law  99- 
500  as  sum>lemented  by  Puldic  Iaw  99- 
591)). 

(2)  The  withholding  from  expenditure  of 
any  other  funds  available  to  any  depart- 
ment, agency,  or  other  entity  of  the  United 
States  Oovemment  If  the  purpose  or  the 
effect  af  the  expenditure  would  lie  to  sup- 
port, directly  or  indirectly,  military  or  para- 
military operations  in  Nicaragua  by  any 
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natton.  group,  organization,  movement,  or 

indhrlduaL 

SBC  4.  nmiNC  CONDRfONS  ON  A8SI8TANCB  NOT 


The  reqxiiicments  of  this  Act  are  in  addi- 
tion to.  and  not  in  lieu  of.  the  requirements 
of  UUe  n  of  the  Act  described  In  paragraph 
(1)  of  section  3. 


TAX-EXEMPT      TREATMENT      OP 
WORKERS  COMPENSATION 

SELF-INSURANCE  FUNDS 


HON.  GUY  VANDER  JAGT 

or  lacHioAN 

nr  TBI  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESDfTATIVES 

Monday,  March  9.  1987 
Mr.  VANOER  JAGT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
today  kitnxkidng  a  biN  to  darify  ttw  tax- 
exempt  atatua  of  wortcers'  compensation  seH- 
kwurance  funda  Thia  legialation  is  Intended  to 
termkwte  a  dwputo  whwh  exists  between  the 
Internal  Revenue  Sennce  in  certam  juriadK- 
tiorw  of  ttw  country  and  varioua  workers'  com- 
pensation setf-kwurance  funds.  I  believe  ttwt 
prior  practice  ki  ttw  area  and  a  review  of  the 
existing  statutes  and  tta  kitent  shouU  lead  to 
ttw  corxduakxi  ttwt  workers'  compenaation 
self-kwurance  funda  are  not  taxable.  Notwittv 
standkig  ttw  view,  the  Internal  ReverKW  Serv- 
kw  ki  oertaki  jurisdntions  has  concluded  ttwt 
ttwse  entitiea  are  aubject  to  Federal  kwome 
tax.  Ttw  corwequences  of  such  treatment  on 
botti  a  retroactive  and  perspective  basis 
wouW  be  severe.  With  respect  to  prior  years, 
the  tax  Katiiiitiea  couW  exceed  the  assets  hekl 
by  these  funds.  WHh  respect  to  future  years, 
such  treabnent  oouM  ekmkwte  ttw  viabiltty  of 
ttwse  funds  whwh  have  been  instrumental  in 
reduckig  skyrocketing  kwurance  costs  of  em- 
ptoyers  ki  a  variety  of  kxlusbles.  In  some 
cases,  the  use  of  these  funds  has  helped  to 
avokl  a  nonavaHatiility  problem  «vhk:h  ttwse 
empk}yers  rnay  well  have  encountered. 

Reoogniznig  ttwt  we  are  ki  a  revenue  con- 
sckxjs  Ckmgress,  I  believe  that  ttw  legislation 
stwukl  be  conskiered  to  have  no  revenue 
effect  skKe  tt  sknply  clarifies  ttw  treatment  of 
current  law  whk:h  until  relatively  recentty  was 
viewed  to  be  consistent  wtth  my  proposed  leg- 
islation, ttwt  is,  these  entities  were  viewed  as 
tax-exempt 

My  legWation  ia  sknply  kitended  to  extend 
the  temporary  sokition  wtsch  was  contakwd  ki 
ttw  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1986.  This  problem 
came  to  ttw  attention  of  myself,  and  Con- 
gressman Dan  Rostenkowski.  ttw  chakman 
of  ttw  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  late  in 
ttw  process  of  the  development  of  the  Tax 
Refonn  Act  of  1966.  As  a  result  time  fa  ttw 
formulation  of  a  permanent  solution  dki  not 
exist  Recognizmg  that  the  act  contakwd  a 
proviskxi  profiiittkig  ttw  Internal  ReverHie 
Servkw  from  proceedkig  wtth  audtts  on  ttwse 
entitiea  ttvough  Auguat  16.  1987.  See  ttw 
confararwe  report  of  ttw  Tax  Reform  Act  of 
1986  at  11-848.  My  Wgialation  wouW  provkle  a 
permanent  aokjtfon  to  ttiis  various  serious 
concern  which  haa  been  raised  by  ttw  Internal 
Revenue  Servkw  audtt  activtty.  I  will  soon  urge 
Ctwkman  Rostenkowski  to  refer  ttiis  meas- 
ure to  ttw  Select  F^evenue  Measures  Suticom- 
mtttaa  of  whk:h  I  am  ttw  rankkig  member  for 
prompt  oonsMeration  ki  hopes  ttwt  ttw  matter 
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can  be  reaolved  promptty.  I  wetaonw  any  of 
my  feHow  colleagues  wtw  may  wiah  tojoki  me 
HI  cosponsoring  ttw  legislation. 
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NONCmZENS  HAVE  RIGHIS. 
TOO 


THE  PRINCIPliE  OP  SELF- 
DETERMINATION 


HON.  JAIME  B.  FUSTER 

or  PUKKTO  aioo 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRKSBHTATIVKS 

Monday,  March  9,  1987 

Mr.  FUSTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  woukl  like  to 
alert  felk>w  Memt>ers  of  Congress  atxxjt  a 
matter  of  signifkwnt  knportance  to  ttw  people 
of  Puerto  Rkx>.  On  March  3,  1987  C^ingress- 
man  Ron  V.  Deixums  requested  your  cospon- 
sorship  of  his  biN  on  fuH  seH-determkiatton  for 
ttw  people  of  Puerto  Rico. 

As  ttw  sole  elected  representative  of  ttw 
people  of  FHwrto  Rko  ki  ttw  U.S.  (Congress,  I 
woukl  Hke  to  invoke  ttw  very  same  principle 
he  cites  to  argue  agakwt  ttw  biH  he  proposes. 

Ttw  principle  of  self-determkwtion  precisely 
requkes  ttwt  any  kvtiative  for  a  polttKal 
change  in  ttw  stetajs  of  the  CommonweaKh  of 
Puerto  Rkx)  come  from  ttw  people  of  the 
Commonweatth  themselves  not  from  Con- 
gressman DEU.UMS. 

Moreover,  I  am  ki  profound  disagreement 
wtth  ttw  bask:  premises  of  ttw  proposed  reso- 
kjtion.  Puerto  Rko's  current  poNtical  atatus  is 
not  cotonial  in  nature  txjt  rattier  is  ttw  product 
of  ttw  exercise  of  selt-determkwtion  in  free 
electoral  processes  by  ttw  people  of  Puerto 
Rkx)  ttvee  and  half  decades  ago.  Puerto 
Rkxi's  Commonweatth  status,  once  approved 
by  the  people  in  ttw  island,  was  ratified  by  ttw 
General  Assembly  of  ttw  Urated  Nations  In 
Resokition  Ho.  746  of  November  27.  1953, 
whKh  expressly  recognized: 

That  the  people  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico  have  effectively  exercised  their 
right  to  self-determination,  and  have  l>een 
invested  with  attributes  of  political  sover- 
eignty which  clearly  identify  the  status  of 
self-government  attained  by  the  peoirte  of 
Puerto  Rico  as  that  of  an  autonomous  polit- 
ical entity. 

The  majority  of  the  people  of  Puerto  Rkx) 
believe  ttwt  knprovements  can  and  stxxjkl  be 
made  to  ttw  Puerto  Rk»-United  States  rela- 
tionship. Atthough  I  trust  that  sonw  measures 
ki  ttw  regard  can  be  taken  in  ttw  near  future, 
action  stwukl  come  only  at  ttw  request  of  and 
as  a  resutt  of  ttw  wM  and  inttiative  of  ttw 
Puerto  Rkx>  people. 

I  respect  Congressman  Dellums  as  a  friend 
and  colleague  wtw  has  often  espoused  fak 
t>ut  unpopular  causes  and  wtw,  I  trust  will 
always  hisip  ttw  people  of  Puerto  Rkx>  ki 
achievkig  thek  legitimate  aspkationa.  Howev- 
er, I  am  afrakl  ttwt  ttiis  time  his  poettton  is  not 
only  erroneous  but  alao  essentially  unsupport- 
ed by  ttw  people  whom  I  represent  in  Con- 
gress. 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

orcAuroRiriA 

IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRSSnrTATIVSS 

Monday.  March  9.  1987 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  CaSfoniia.  Mr.  Spestar. 
ttw  recent  arrest  of  nkw  Paleatiniarw  and  orw 
Kenyan  by  ttw  Immigration  and  Naturalization 
Servkw  ki  Los  Angeles  received  a  great  deal 
of  attention,  botti  here  and  abroad.  The  Prtes 
tinians  only  crime  is  ttwt  ttwy  are  members  of 
ttw  Popular  Front  for  ttw  Liberation  of  Prtas 
tine.  While  ttw  PFLP  is  reaponsMe  for  terror- 
ist acts  overseas,  a  9-monttvtong  FBI  kwosti 
gation  turned  up  not  one  shred  of  evklanca 
ttwt  ttwse  parlkkjiar  kxivkluala  were  engaged 
in  any  crimkwl  activtttty.  INS  ia  seekkig  ttw  da- 
portetion  of  eigtit  of  ttw  kidivkluals  on  ttw 
ground  ttwt  PFLP  advocatea  wortd  commu- 
nism. Ttw  right  to  advocate  unpopular  vwwa  is 
fundamental  to  our  system.  As  the  attacfwd 
March  1  edttorial  from  my  hometown  paper, 
ttw  San  Jose  Mercury  News,  pokits  out  ttwt 
right  shoukl  extend  to  all  lawabkikig  persons 
wtttiki  our  borders. 

[From  the  San  Jose  Mercury  News.  Mar.  1. 
1987] 

MuzzLOfc  FoaxicraRS 

"I  disapprove  of  what  you  say."  Voltaire 
wrote,  "but  I  will  defend  to  the  death  your 
right  to  say  it." 

If  Voltaire  were  around  today,  he'd  prob- 
ably t>e  deported  under  the  MoCarran- 
Walter  Act  as  a  dangerous  sulvversive.  The 
INS  apparently  t>elieve8  free  speech  is  only 
for  the  native-lwm. 

It  wants  to  deport  seven  Palestinians,  and 
one  Kenyan,  arrested  In  the  Los  Angeles 
area.  l>ecause  they  l>elong  to  a  Marxist 
splinter  of  the  Palestine  liberation  Organi- 
zation  and  write  or  dlstrllnite  material  "ad- 
vocating or  teaching  ectxiomic,  internation- 
al and  governmental  doctrines  of  world  coa- 
munism." 

The  INS  called  them  "a  risk  to  national 
security"  In  trying  to  keep  them  in  strict 
confinement  Itefore  their  April  28  hearing, 
but  refused  to  reveal  the  nature  of  the  risk 
in  court.  A  Judge  granted  IwlL 

The  Popular  Front  for  the  Liberation  of 
Palestine  has  a  Idoody  record  of  terrorism 
in  the  Middle  East,  though  not  in  this  coun- 
try. If  the  government  can  show  the  deport- 
ees are  plotting  violence,  <»*  any  other  crime, 
it  should  make  the  charge. 

To  deport  resident  aliens  solely  because  of 
their  connection  to  a  Marxist  puiiUcation. 
an  BngH«>i-i»nfii*g>  magazine  called  Demo- 
cratic Palestine,  is  an  sasault  on  the  free- 
doms of  us  all. 

Americans  can  write  or  dlstrilmte  any  po- 
litical screed  that  strikes  their  fsncy,  sod 
subscrilw  to  Pravda  in  the  bargain.  Iaw- 
abidlng  foreigners  should  have  the 
right  to  political  expression. 
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JHTRODaCTtOH  OF  LBOISLA- 
HOK  TO  PROVIDE  A  TARGET- 
■D  JOBS  TAX  CBEDIT  FOR  EM- 
PLOTEBB  WHO  HIRE  OU>ER 
IHDIVIIMTAUI 

HON.  SHVioO.  CONTE 


EK 


I HOUSB  or  BmmnTATTvss 

Momdmg,  March  $.  19S7 

Mr.  CONTC.  jy^.  SpMiwr.  I  iIm  today  to  in- 
liwlucn  ISQWilion  to  nmnd  ttw  Tsx  FMuiin 
Act  of  1988^  to  mam  wwptoywt  to  tok*  a  tv- 
Jote  tBC  cradR  tor  hMnQ  oktsr  wnptoy- 


Cunwily.  Vwra  an  10  dnsst  of  emptoy- 
MB  iMch  >n|oy  Vw  piMtaQM  of  tugstod 
ThsM  Jndwto  Monoinicaay  dteadvarv 
I  youBV  vocannM  raiwMnSiion  rerarrws, 
I  wort(  InowiltM  wnptoysWt  and  suppto 


ftom  the  anployar  tax  crsdit, 
mt,  too.  tfiouM  tha  atdarty  of  thia  Nation.  As 
many  of  my  nolaaguai  may  racal,  ttw  Waafv 
ington  Roat.  on  Fabniary  9,  faaturad  an  artide 
on  tha  McOonaM  Corp.  amptoying  oWar  Amer- 
taana.  Aa  tNa  artiola  rafarred  to.  ttie  alderly 
pRMida  a  wahiaUa  pool  of  axparience  and 
htowiadBi  to  aocMy.  WHh  tha  madtan  age  of 
Amailcana  liaina  H  makaa  perfect  sense  to 
tap  ttiia  raaouree.  I.  tharefore.  have  imroduced 
INa  tM  to  prewlda  employers  the  necessary 
anoouragamant  to  hire  older  indMduals  meet- 
inQ  cartoin  raquiraments. 
In  order  to  meet  theee  requirements  an  em- 


Muat  have  attained  the  age  of  55  by  the 


Muat  tie  oertMed  aa  having  eemed  a  gross 
Income  of  not  mors  than  $20,000  during  any 
tMiMa  year  for  wliich  cradK  is  determined; 
wd 

Muat  not  raoaive  wages  subaidtod  under 
the  Oldar  Amartcan  Community  Service  En>- 
ptoynant  Act  during  an  viable  year  lor  which 
cfadH  is  piDwidad. 

The  lagislaioii  goee  on  to  outline  more  spe- 
cHc  roiaa_to  prevent  abuaes  of  the  targeted 
graup  prMtoge. 

Mr.  Spaakar,  wMh  the  average  age  of  Ameri- 
cana rWng,  tt  ia  imperative  that  we  in  Con- 
graaa  waata  means  by  which  this  older  class 
of  kidMdualB  can  be  gainfully  employed  while 
a«  anfoylng  Ihair  goUan  years.  I  would  urge 
ril  my  oolaaguaa  to  ooaporwor  ttiis  legielation, 
to  ha^  uNtae  the  tatante  and  years  of  working 
aiyarisnce  thaee  oWar  indMduals  bring  to  the 
woik  toroe. 


CHIEP  DANIEL  McDERMOTT:  40 
TEARS  OF  FDBUC  SERVICE 


HON.  THOMAS  J.  TAUKE 

oriowA 

nr  TBB  BousB  or  BBPaminATivxs 

Monday.  March  9. 1987 

Mr.  TAUKE.  Mr.  Spetfier.  an  outslandng 
oommunHy  leader  ftom  the  town  of  Epworth. 
IA.  In  the  Second  Congresatonal  District  re- 
caniy  ragrad.  Ha  «rianda  and  coleagues  took 
tha  opportonMy  to  aMpreaa  their  thanks,  and  I 
vriih  to  add  my  legaida  to  the  chorua  of  well- 
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For  40  yeers,  Daniel  A.  McOemnott  has 
estved  aa  Epworth's  vokinteer  fire  chief. 
Unier  Na  leadership.  Ihe  Epworth  Vokjnteer 
Flr«  Department  has  become  known  far  and 
wide  for  its  outstanding  work. 

la  February,  more  than  600  guests  gathered 
to  aaMe  Dan.  The  crowd  inctoded  Epworth 
fireRghlers.  firemen  from  ttveo  States,  com- 
munity leeders  from  Dubuque  County.  State 
firefighling  ofllcialt.  and  a  hoat  of  friends. 

Qeorge  Osier,  of  the  Fire  Institute  at  towa 
Strte  UniversNy,  expressed  ttte  high  esteem 
widi  whk:h  Den  Is  heM.  According  to  Oster, 
Dae  poBsoaaea  the  four  qualities  needed  to 
be  a  good  fire  chief — servtee,  dedk»tk>n.  pro- 
fosaionslism.  arxj  a  wiWngness  to  learn.  But 
Daa  also  has  a  fifth  quality,  he  sakj:  being  a 
doar. 

Epworth  Mayor  WiHheim  Eck  has  an- 
nounced that  ttie  Epworth  Community  Center 
haa  been  dednated  to  Daniel  McOermott  In 
recognitton  of  Dan's  leadership  in  buikJing  the 
city  haN-fire  statksn,  especially  his  ability  to  get 
vdanteer  latxx  to  do  the  constructnn. 

A  ctosing  renditton  of  "Danny  Boy"  summed 
up  ttie  evening  arxJ  tirought  tears  to  ttie  eyes 
of  many  guests. 

I  have  known  Dan  for  many  years  and  can 
only  ectto  the  accolades  already  bestowed  on 
him.  I  extend  my  deepest  appreciation  and  ad- 
miratton  to  ttiis  outstanding  IndivkJual  arxl  wish 
him  and  his  wife,  Betty,  a  happy  and  reward- 
ing retirefnent. 


WE  NEED  MANDATORY  FEDER- 
AL INSPECTION  OP  PISH  AND 
FISH  PRODUCTS 


HON.  BYRON  L  DORGAN 

OP  HORTH  DAKOTA 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OP  REPRXSERTATIVES 

Monday.  March  9.  1987 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  DakoU.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  introducing  today  legislatton  tttat  wouM 
greatly  improve  the  safety  of  Vne  Amernan 
consumer  of  fish  and  seafood  products,  whnh 
will  also  have  the  benefit  of  increasing  con- 
sumer confidence  in  and  demand  for  these 
products. 

There  is  growing  evklence  ttut  we  need 
mandatory  Federal  inspectkxi  of  fish  and  fish 
products,  and  growing  support  for  such  in- 
spactton. 

Every  year  the  importance  of  fish  in  the 
AmerKan  diet  ncreeses.  While  the  consump- 
tnn  of  fish  products  was  essentially  limited  to 
certain  tocaiities  until  tt>e  mkidle  of  this  centu- 
ry, today  many  species  of  fish  are  consumed 
nafonwkJe.  Since  1975,  per  capita  consump- 
txHi  has  increased  substantially,  and  over  the 
nest  several  years,  consumption  Is  expected 
to  grow  by  nearly  3  percent  annually. 

Curentty,  only  20  percent  of  the  fish  con- 
sumed in  this  country  has  undergone  volun- 
taiy  Federal  inspectkxi.  There  is  currently  no 
mvidatory  oontinuoua  inspection  of  seafood 
products  as  there  is  for  meat  and  poultry.  In- 
stead, fish  Inspectton  is  a  hit-and-miss  pro- 
gryn,  pakj  for  by  processors  themselves. 
WWIe  ttie  Food  and  Drug  Administratton  has 
soaie  oversight  responsibility,  their  role  is  lim- 
ited to  spot  checks  and  recall  of  hazardous 
products  only  after  they  are  on  the  supermar- 
kel  shelf. 


March  9,  1987 

A  1969  report  pubHahed  by  the  Centere  for 
Disease  Control  Indtoated  almost  10  percent 
of  all  foQd^wme  dtoeaaea  were  linked  to  fiah 
and  sheWiah  in  that  year.  In  March  1966.  the 
presHgtoaa  New  Engtand  Journal  of  Medk:ine 
reported  I  ttiat  consumption  of  raw  sfieNflsh  is 
known  to  be  asaociated  with  indivklual  cases 
and  sporadto  outtireaks  of  enteric  Illness.  In 
fact,  outtireaks  of  gastroenteiltis  wtik:h 
reactied  eptoemic  proporttons  in  New  York 
State  in  1962  were  inked  to  raw  shellfish. 

An  kKTaaaing  nuntoer  of  fish  and  shellfiah 
processors  favor  stiengthening  inspection  of 
tfieir  products.  As  ttie  Nattonal  Fiaheries  Insti- 
tute put  I  at  a  congresstonal  hearing  last  year, 
"It  is  togical  that  seafood  kispectnn  be  re- 
evaluated arxl  restructured  to  encourage 
greater  eonsumer  acceptance  of  seafood  for 
ttie  sake  of  ensuring  health  benefits  and  to 
altow  ttiq  natton  to  benefit  ftom  the  significant 
potential  off ered  by  our  fishery  resources." 

My  bHI  the  "Mandatory  Fah  Inspectkxi  Act 
of  1987,'  wouM  require  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  eatablish  a  program  of  mandatory 
continuous  Inspection  of  the  commercial  proc- 
essing of  all  frestiwater  and  saltwater  fish, 
stiellfish,  and  their  products  wtvch  are  used 
for  humim  consumption.  Ttie  program  woukl 
be  similar,  to  ttie  extent  practnal,  to  the  cur- 
rently effective  system  for  the  continuous  in- 
spectkxi of  comrnerciaHy  processed  meat  and 
poultry. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  support- 
ing ttie  AnwrKan  fistikig  industry  and  protect- 
ing American  consumers  by  cosponsoring  ttiis 
important  legislatnn. 


March  9,  1987 


MINORITT  BUSINESS  PERSONS 


HON.  MICKEY  LELAND 

'  OPTKXAS 

IN  THE  HOUU  or  RSPRCSENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  9, 1987 

Mr.  LELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  want  to 
deliver  to  my  colleagues  ttie  second  part  of  an 
artk:te  ffom  the  February  23  Houston  Post 
wtiich  Concerns  minority  businesspersons. 
These  businesses  play  a  vital  role  in  many 
communities  around  ttiis  Natkxi.  It  is  my  hope 
ttiat  through  the  reporting  of  this  artnle  my 
colleagues  can  gain  a  better  understanding  of 
ttie  minority  men  and  women  in  txjsiness. 

The  mirxxity  businessperson  faces  many 
ot)Staclea  while  trying  to  estat)lish  ttieir  own 
businesses.  Financing  may  be  harder  to 
ot>tain,  and  often  no  network  of  estatiKstied 
business  contacts  or  relatkxistiips  exists. 

The  dty  of  Houston  has  taken  measures  to 
help  minority  owned  businesses.  In  1984.  ttie 
city  councH  paaaed  the  women  and  minority 
txisioesa  enterprise  ordinance  that  directed 
more  m^ney  to  these  buskiesses.  Assistance 
with  finatidng  through  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
mkiistralkxi  or  ttie  MESBIC  Financial  Corp.  of 
Houston  Is  also  avaHabto  to  ttiese  business 
persons.  Black  business  owners  also  are 
forming  their  own  networking  groups. 

I  would  Nke  to  commend  ttie  foltowing  btog- 
raphies  of  minority  business  men  and  women 
from  Houston  for  ttie  consMeratkxi  of  my  col- 
leagues: 


JoKM  Chase 

Jotu  Ctiaae  is  the  first  black  srcliltect  to 
be  licensed  In  the  state  of  Texsa.  The  11- 
cenae  was  Issued  on  July  13. 1964. 

With  ttiat  Uoenae  and  equipped  with  a 
master's  degree  In  arctiltecture  from  the 
University  of  Texas.  Chase  settled  in  Hous- 
ton. He  went  on  to  design  hundreds  of 
churches,  most  of  the  buildings  at  Texas 
Southern  University,  residences  throughout 
the  dty.  the  county  and  eventu^Uly  across 
the  United  States. 

This  from  a  man  who  was  always  an  inde- 
pendent, who  never  worked  for  an  architec- 
tural firm  in  Houston  liecause: 

"No  ardiitectursl  firm  would  hire  me.  I 
took  the  state  exam  snd  paoed  it  and  tilred 
myself." 

The  60-year-old  Ctiaae  says  he  always 
liked  to  Join  groups  so  he  used  this  to  drum 
up  business.  He  would  go  to  a  church,  intro- 
duce tilmself  to  the  minister  on  Friday  or 
Saturday  and  by  Sunday,  he'd  lie  introduced 
to  the  congregation.  All  he  tiad  at  that  time 
were  tils  school  projects  to  show  off,  but 
that  was  mough  to  get  tilm  tils  initial  busi- 
ness: building  two  chiuches. 

Later,  he  Joined  social  clul»  and  political 
organisations  with  much  the  same  result. 

"At  first,  yes  it  was  rather  dUficult  being 
the  only  black  licensed  architect  .  .  .  but  it 
dldnt  really  affect  me  at  all.  Adversity  Just 
mainly  makes  me  work  a  little  tiarder." 

Having  to  go  out  on  tils  own  meant  he 
made  mistakes  be  might  have  avoided  had 
he  had  the  guidance  of  experienced  arctil- 
tects,  Ctisse  said,  but  he  was  able  to  over- 
come that. 

"I  always  really  liked  design.  I  liked  to  de- 
termine wtiat  ttiis  or  ttiat  looked  like.  I  Just 
wanted  to  control  the  building  process." 

Ctiase  tias  tieen  practicing  now  for  32 
years  and  ttiinks  younger  blades  are  able  to 
tilre  on  with  sn  srctiltectural  firm  without 
too  much  trouble  nowadays— although,  he 
says,  racism  still  exists:  it's  Just  not  ss  bla- 
tant. 

Cliase  is  married  with  two  sons  and  a 
daughter,  all  of  whom  liecame  .  .  .  lawyers. 

The  oldest  son,  a  graduate  of  the  Universi- 
ty of  Houston  law  school,  is  a  vice  president 
in  the  trust  department  at  First  City  Na- 
tional Banlc  The  youngest  sons  has  a  com- 
bined law  and  business  degree  from  Harvard 
and  is  now  a  vice  president  with  Donaldson, 
Lufkln  and  Jenrette  investment  n^wUng 
firm  on  WaU  Street.  Chase's  daughter  was 
graduated  fnun  law  school  at  the  Unlverity 
of  Texas  Isst  summer  and  is  preparing  for 
her  tiar  exams  now. 

KICHARO  PaOFRXT 

When  he  was  10,  Richard  Prophet  dedded 
he  wanted  to  lie  In  business.  When  he  wss 
13,  tils  father  t>ought  tilm  a  car.  Prophet 
drove  it— and  knew  wtiat  business  he  wanted 
to  go  into. 

Prophet  ia  42  now  and  has  one  of  the  larg- 
est Dodge  dealerships  in  the  country,  ac- 
cording to  the  Ctirysler  Corp. 

Prophet  made  it  to  the  top,  he  says,  by 
working  tils  way  up  tlirough  the  ranks. 

"I  worked  for  Ctiarlle  Thomas  for  10 
years,"  says  Prophet,  who  was  l>om  and 
raised  on  Houston's  north  side. 

The  Oeorge  Wastilngton  Carver  High 
School  graduate  attended  Texas  Southern 
University  and  was  a  decorated  Vietnam  vet- 
eran. Ftam  1966-68  he  attended  Houston 
Community  College. 

Propliet  says  be  started  as  a  work  cars 
salesman  for  Thomas'  dealerstilp  and  was 
moved  to  the  new  car  department  as  he 
started  recording  more  and  more  sales. 
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Even  though  he  was  doing  well.  Prophet 
says  he  was  still  determined  to  run  his  own 
business  and  in  October  1985.  bought  the 
Dodge  f ranctiise  from  Ctirysler. 

Ironically  several  yean  Iiefore.  Prophet 
had  tried  to  buy  a  car  at  the  same  dealer- 
stilp but  he  and  the  salesman  could  not 
come  to  agreement. 

To  get  to  the  top  and  stay  there  bas 
meant  a  lot  of  worlL,  Prophet  says. 

"I'm  usually  here  six  days  a  week,"  says 
the  married  father  of  three  ctiQdren. 

"I  don't  play  golf.  I  don't  go  the  Vegas. 
I'm  here  every  day.  Cars  are  my  hobby.  I 
have  lunch  at  my  desk. 

He  still  watches  expenses  closely,  certain 
they  can  make  the  killing  difference  l>e- 
tween  success  and  a  def  idt. 

"It'll  take  me  a  month  to  make  $100,000 
and  a  week  to  lose  it." 

He  carefully  lists  the  desires  ttiat  drove 
tilm  on  to  work  ss  an  independent  business- 
man: 

"I  guess  I  never  wanted  to  l>e  Just  average. 
I  want  to  make  it  possible  for  my  kids  to  go 
to  good  schools,  to  get  a  good  education,  to 
have  the  liest  possible  ctiance. 

"And  I  like  to  do  anyttilng  people  say 
I  can't  do." 

Samsra  Hollow  AY 

After  years  of  worldng  for  a  large  compa- 
ny—AT&T—Sandra Holloway  is  not  a  fledg- 
ling private  entrepreneur,  with  eight 
monttis  of  experience  ss  the  owner-operator 
of  a  submarine  sandwich  shop. 

"Ever  since  I  was  a  teen-ager  I  always 
dreamed  of  having  my  own  business,"  says 
Holloway,  37. 

She  left  a  secure  managerial  position  to 
start  a  restaurant  in  June  1986— not  the 
best  of  times  for  the  area's  economy. 

For  her  it  made  sense.  Her  research  at  the 
public  library,  her  conversations  with  estal>- 
lished  business  people,  told  her  it  was  the 
right  move. 

"Everything's  a  risk.  Worldng  for  someone 
else  has  its  own  risks,"  says  the  owner  of  a 
Subway  Sandwiches  snd  Salads  franchise  at 
215  FM  1092. 

Her  business,  dependent  on  the  continu- 
ing demand  of  consumers  to  escape  their 
own  kitchens  and  eat  out,  is  going  well, 
Holloway  says. 

"If  you  work  hard  and  if  you  have  a  good 
product  and  do  a  good  Job  in  presenting  the 
product,"  she  says,  success  should  foUow. 

Her  dreams  of  business  success  did  require 
certain  adjustments,  though.  Holloway 
knew  the  hours  would  t>e  long,  but  she  says 
she  didn't  fully  anticipate  how  long. 

"It  could  almost  be  close  to  overwhelm- 
ing." 

But  those  hours  are  necessary,  she  says, 
"to  make  it  go  and  to  do  it  the  way  you 
think  it  should  go."  She's  working  out  a  b»l- 
ance  tietween  home  and  work.  She's  able  to 
see  her  husl>and  more  now  and  she  brings 
her  14-year-old  son  in  to  work  with  her  oc- 
casionally. 

A  franctilse  seemed  the  l>est  route  to  go 
since  it  offered  name  recognition  and  a 
whole  support  system  of  rules,  regulations 
and  "how-to's."  she  says. 

She  remains  enthusiastic  atx>ut  her  busi- 
ness. The  sandwiches  are  really  good,  she 
says:  "I  still  eat  one  almost  every  day." 

And  she  finds  stie  likes  the  work  t>ecause 
of  the  people  sspect  to  it.  She  still  gets  ex- 
dted  when  people  come  into  her  restaurant, 
saying  they  heard  "ttils  is  the  l>est  place  to 
eat."  she  says. 
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"I  guess  you  have  to  love  it.  There's  a  big 
difference— it  doesn't  even  compare  with 
working  for  someone  else. 

"I  tiad  many  of  the  IngtedieBta.  I  was  ex- 
perienced in  management,  huslnrss.  finan- 
dal  planning,  marketing.  I  tiad  all  that 
training. 

"The  only  tiling  I  didn't  know  tiow  to  do 
was  make  a  sandwlcti. 

"If  I  has  it  aU  to  do  over  again  I  would  do 
the  very  same  thing.  I  Just  would  tiave  done 
it  sooner." 

PsBCT  CaanzoT 

When  Percy  Creusot  arrived  in  Texas  in 
1963  from  Louisiana,  be  decided  that  wtiat 
the  Houston  area  needed  was  a  restaurant 
serving  Creole  style  Cajun  food. 

He  figures  now  ttiat  he  was  a  few  yean 
ahead  of  the  market— that  only  recently  tias 
the  area  discovered  how  good  Cajun  food 
is— but  ttiat's  atiout  his  only  regret  about 
the  business  he  l>egan:  Frenchy's  Creole 
Fried  Cliicken. 

There  were  several  stops  and  starts  along 
the  way  before  his  success  with  CaJun  cui- 
sine. 

When  he  got  out  of  college,  Creusot  went 
into  the  Insurance  business.  He  stayed  there 
for  10  years  until  he  went  broke.  He  sold 
automobUes  for  ttiree  years,  then  came  to 
Houston  to  sell  tilgh  school  rings  and  other 
graduate  supplies. 

Ttiat  iMislness  didn't  pan  out  either,  tie 
said.  l>ecause  after  integration  and  the 
merging  of  schools  all  over  the  state,  there 
was  not  enough  separate  sales  territory  to 
go  around. 

He  got  a  Job  with  the  Texas  Employment 
Commission  for  about  four  years  untfl  he 
took  a  leave  of  absence  in  1968  to  start 
Frenchy's.  He  never  went  liade. 

There  are  12  Frendiy's  restaurants  and 
four  franctilse  restaurants  now.  Most  are  in 
the  Houston  area,  although  a  franctilse  Just 
opened  in  Dallas. 

In  sssessing  why  he  was  able  to  succeed, 
the  62-year-old  Creuzot  points  to  Ills  previ- 
ous business  experience  and  failures. 

"I  tiad  a  little  better  Imowledge  and  the 
fact  ttiat  I  thought  seasoned  heriis  and 
spices  were  so  different.  We  were  like  a  little 
oasis  or  something." 

Another  thing  ttiat  helped  tilm  get  started 
was  his  good  credit  rating,  enabling  tilm  to 
secure  a  t>ank  loan.  Creuzot  said. 

The  married  father  of  ttiree  diQdren  tias 
involved  his  family  in  the  business  as  welL 
One  child  works  in  the  sauaage  company 
Creuzot  founded  as  an  offshoot  of  the  res- 
taurants, while  another  one  works  in  corpo- 
rate headquarters  with  Creusot.  The  ttilrd 
is  an  assistant  district  attorney  in  Dallas. 

Creuzot  says  he  still  stays  in  touch  with 
every  aspect  of  the  business.  "I'm  here 
every  day  and  I  usually  don't  leave  betan 
6." 

Mack  Hammab 

Mack  Hannah's  father  was  a  saloonkeeper 
in  Port  Arthur.  At  the  turn  of  the  century, 
his  family  moved  to  ttie  Southeast  Texaa 
city  following  the  Lucas  gustier  and  stayed 
to  open  two  drinking  estahHshments. 

As  he  grew  older,  Hannah  went  to  work  at 
the  Oulf  Refineries  in  Port  Arthur,  wtiere 
he  immediately  tiegan  a  side  Inislness  of 
iMTter  and  trade  ttiat  enalded  lilm  to  under- 
sell wholesalers'  merchandise  prices. 

In  Houston.  Hannah  got  a  dianee  to  fur- 
ther prove  tils  abillUes.  In  1959.  he  negotiat- 
ed a  difficult  process  to  beooate  Que  fbat 
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UMk  to  asm  a  aaiftagi  and  loan  to  the  state. 

Bvtav  AsBociatton. 

■■  timtnaan  of  tlie 

Ualvetatty  In  the 

ha  kaeaaaa  aware  titat  T8U 

bad  to  to  downtown  to  a  bank  to 

aa  Nttle  aa  MO.  There  were  no  banks 

florttMlraae. 

there  were  vety  few  places 
to  flBaaea  a  asoftsaie  for  a  lilack  in 
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Mscmros  Schkdttlbd 


ICARCHU 
9:00  ajn. 
Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Foreatry 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  the  proposed 
new  credit  regulations  affecting  the 
Farmers   Home   Administration    loan 
,    programs. 

SR-332 


March  9,  1987 


vamA  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
m«it  and  the  Department  of  Agrlcul- 
tu*e. 

SD-5S8 

Energy  and  Natural  Reaouroes 

To  resume  oversight  lieartnga  aa  the 

wa|id  oil  outlook  and  its  impUcattons 

for  the  domestic  oil  and  natural  gas  to- 

duatry. 

8D-366 


March  9,  1987 


9:30 


Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 

Domestic  and  Foreign  Marketing  and 
Product  Promotion  Subcommittee 
To  reeume  iwaringa  on  proposed  legisla- 
tion to  promote  the  export  of  X3M.  ag- 
ricultural commodities  and  the  prod- 
ucts thereof,  indudlng  S.  308,  S.  310. 
8.  399,  S.  (MM,  8.  612,  and  HJl.  3. 

SR-332 

Approprlattons 

Lsbor.  Health  and  Humsn  Services.  Edu- 
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Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agendes  Sut>- 
commlttee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the 
Panama  Canal  Commission,  and  the 
National  Transportation  Safety  Board. 

SD-138 

Armed  Services 

Strategic  Forces  and  Nudear  Deterrence 
Sutxommittee 
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Oovemmental  Af  f  alia 

Federal  Spending,  Budget,  and  Account- 
ing Sulioommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  results  of  a 
General  Accounting  Office  surrey  re- 
garding the  accounting  procedures  and 
processing  of  seized  cash  and  property 
by  Federal  agendes. 

SD-343 

Lalxir  and  Human  Resources 

Employment   and   Productivity   Suticom- 
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ta  tmn  a  wvriam  and  loan  In  the  atate. 

BfliMa  AMoriattop. 

aa  tbainoan  of  the 

flonUMni  UBIvoiity  In  the 

ht  baeaaa  aware  that  T8U 

bad  to  to  downtown  to  a  bank  to 

Nttte  aa  $M.  Tbere  were  no  banka 

tartlMiraae. 

thfera  were  Twy  few  plaoeB 
to  ftawiMt  a  aoftiaie  for  a  black  in 


1  In  the  flnanoe  buataMH  In  the 
t-Pott  Arthur  area  ao  I  thought  I'd 
what  I  knew  about  It  to  open  a  savings 


After  about  a  four-montti  wait  with  the 
atate.  Haiaiali  waa  gtveit  a  diarter  number 
bat  akin  had  a  itaabte  hurdle  to  negotiate. 
Ha  bad  to  have  VBUC  inauranee  and  the 
IMwal  oCfloe  In  little  Roek.  Ark.,  wam't 
about  to  giva  R  to  hta.  he  sajs. 

80^  ba  want  to  Wkahlngton.  D.C.,  where 
by  tbmlanlBt  to  take  hla  concerns  to  then- 
8hl  l^ndon  Jotanaon.  he  was  able  to  per- 
fedenl  oltlrlala  to  grant  him  the  in- 
italtM. 

Br  banowkic  fraaa  two  banks,  the  Bank 
of  the  Southweat  and  the  American  Bank. 
1  atala  ta  raise  enough  money  to 
I  hla  savfeasB  and  loan, 
waa  atala  to  keep  the  bank  going  by 
aroond  tb»  Hooaton  area  and  in 
laklBg  people  to  put  their 
noney  In  hla  savtaiga  and  loan. 

"We^  been  In  It  now  girtng  on  29  years." 
■aya  Hannah,  irtw  la  S3  now  and  seml-re- 


Doitag  bii  banking  career.  Hannah  also 
aerved  on  the  T8D  board  12  years  and  was 
cbaiiman  of  the  board  for  11  years.  A  year 
after  ba  left  the  board  In  IMS.  Gov.  Preston 
Stotth  appototed  bbn  to^e  Unlveraity  of 
HooatoB  board,  where  he  aerved  for  13 
yeaia.  finally  becnwiing  chairman  there  as 
waD. 

"They  tell  me  rm  the  only  living  person 
black  or  irtilte  who  ever  served  as  ch»irn>Mt 
on  two  state  boards." 


SENATE  COMMITTEE  MEETINOS 

Title  IV  of  Smate  Reaolution  4. 
agreed  to  by  the  Senate  on  February 
4,  1977,  cmlls  tor  estabUahment  of  a 
gygtem  for  a  computerized  achedule  of 
an  meettnga  and  hearings  of  Senate 
oommlttees,  auhoommltteea.  Joint  com- 
mltteea.  and  oommltteea  of  conference. 
Thia  title  requires  all  such  committees 
to  notify  the  Office  of  the  Senate 
Dally  DIgeat-deaignated  by  the  Rules 
Committee— of  the  time,  place,  and 
purpoae  of  the  meetings,  when  sched- 
uled, and  any  cancellations  or  changes 
in  the  meetings  as  they  occur. 

Aa  an  additional  procedure  along 
with  the  oranputeriBUlon  of  this  infor- 
mation, the  Office  of  the  Senate  Daily 
Digeat  will  prepare  tUs  information 
for  printing  in  the  Extensions  of  Re- 
marks section  of  the  Cowobbsioiial 
Raooao  00  MMiday  and  Wednesday  of 
each  week. 

Any  changes  in  committee  schedul- 
ing wm  be  indicated  by  placement  of 
an  aaterlak  to  the  left  of  the  name  of 
the  unit  conducting  such  meetings. 

Meetings  scheduled  for  Tuesday, 
March  10,  1M7.  may  be  found  in  the 
Dafly  Digeat  of  today's  Racoan. 
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Mismros  Schedttlsd 

MARCH  11 
9:06  ajn. 
Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Foreetry 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  the  proposed 
new  credit  regulations  affecting  the 
Farmers   Home   Administration   loan 
programs. 

SR-333 
9:30  mjn. 
Aivropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices, focusing  on  the  Social  Security 
Administration,  and  the  Family  Sup- 
port Administration. 

SD-193 
Armed  Services 

Conventional  Forces  and  Alliance  Defense 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  years  1988 
tnd  1989  for  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, focusing  on  the  Army's  long- 
term  plans  for  major  equipment  acqui- 
sition. 

8R-232A 
Snvlronment  and  Public  Works 
gnvlronmental  Protection  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  emerging  and 
available  technologies  for  the  control 
of  acid  rain  precursors,  focusing  on 
Clean  coal  technology  and  the  UJ3.- 
Canada  Joint  Report  of  the  Special 
Envoys  on  Acid  Rain. 

SD-4(M 
Finance 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  proposed 
legislation  authoriaing  funds  for  fiscal 
year  1988  for  the  VJB.  Customs  Serv- 
ice, International  Trade  Commission, 
and  the  Office  of  the  United  SUtes 
Trade  Representative. 

SD-316 
Judiciary 

Antitrust,     Monopolies     and     Business 
Rights  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  mergers. 

SR-385 
labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  activities 
of  the  Mine  Safety  and  Health  Admin- 
istration. Department  of  Labor. 

SD-430 
lOSOajb. 
Appropriations 

Agriculture,  Rural  Development  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  focusing  on 
the  Farmns  Home  Administration. 

SD-138 
Appropriations 

Commerce.  Justice,  State,  the  Judiciary, 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  Na- 
tional Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Ad- 
ministration of  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  and  the  Marine  M^mm^i 
Commission. 

S-146,  Capitol 

Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  proposed 
legislation  authorizing  funds  for  hous- 
ing and  community  development  pro- 
grams administered  by  the  Depart- 
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mont  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
m«it  and  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. 

SD-5S8 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  <ni  the 
wc^  oU  outlook  and  Its  implications 
for  the  domestic  oil  and  natural  gas  in- 
dustry. 

SD-S6« 
Foreitfi  Relations 
To  hold  Joint  hearings  with  the  Cnnmit- 
tea  aa  the  Judldary  to  review  the  con- 
stitutional implications  of  the  Antl- 
BalllsUc  MissUe  Treaty. 

SD-419 
Judiciary 
To  hold  Joint  hearings  with  the  Commit- 
ted on  Foreign  Relations  to  review  the 
constitutional     tanpUcations     of    the 
Adtl-Balllstic  Missile  Treaty. 

SD-419 
10:30  ajp. 
Appropriations 

Military  Construction  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  mili- 
tafy  construction  programs. 

SD-124 
2:00  pjn. 
Armed  Servicea 

Readiness.  Sustalnabillty  and  Support 
Sdboommlttee 
To  eesimie  open  and  dosed  hearings  on 
proposed  legislation  authorizing  funds 
for  fiscal  years  1988  and  1989  for  the 
Department  of  Defense,  focusing  on 
depot  nudntenance.  supply  and  spare 
parts  programs. 

SR-222 
Foreign  Relations 
aosed  briefing  on  Anti-Ballistic  MissOe 
Tneaty  relnterpretatlon. 

S-116.  Capitol 
Judiciary 
To  bold  hearings  on  pending  nomina- 
tions. 

SD-226 
Labor.and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  use  of  teleoom- 
manlcatlons  in  education. 

SD-430 
Selection  IntelUgmce 
To  hold  dosed  hearings  on  proposed  leg- 
islation authorizing  funds  for  fiscal 
year  1988  for  the  intelligence  commu- 
nity. 

SH-219 
2:30  p.m. 
Appngirlations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Servicea,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agendes  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  Nar 
tiOnal  Institutes  of  Health.  Depart- 
ment of  Health  and  Human  Services. 

SI>-116 


MARCH  12 
9:15  ajQ. 
Foreign  Relations 
Af riopi  Affairs  Subcommittee 
TO  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  year  1988 
for  foreign  assistance  programs,  focus- 
ing on  African  assistance. 

SD-419 


9:30 

Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
D<miestic  and  Foreign  Marketing  and 
Product  Promotion  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  legisla- 
tion to  promote  the  export  of  UdS.  ag- 
ricultural commodities  and  the  prod- 
ucts thereof,  including  S.  308,  S.  310, 
S.  399,  S.  500,  S.  512,  and  HJl.  3. 

8R-332 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  bearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices, focusing  on  the  Office  of  the  Sec- 
retary, Departmental  Management, 
Office  for  OvU  RighU,  PoUcy  Re- 
search, and  the  Office  of  Inspector 
General. 

SD-116 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
International     Finance     and     Monetary 
Policy  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  export 
controls. 

SD-S38 
Commerce,  Sdence,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  Joint  hewings  with  the  National 
Ocean  Policy  Study  to  review  coastal 
management  policy. 

SR-253 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  Regulation  and  Conservation  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  85,  to  repeal  the 
end  use  constraints  on  natural  gas  and 
to  repeal  the  incremental  policy  re- 
quirements. 

SD-368 
Governmental  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  to  review  nu- 
dear  reactor  safety  issues  at  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  facilities. 

SD-342 
Governmental  Affairs 
Federal  Services,  Poet  Office,  and  Civil 
Service  Subcommittee 
To  hold  Joint  hearings  with  the  House 
Committee  on  the  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  Subcommittee  on  Census 
and  Population  to  review  the  status  of 
planning     for     the     1990     decennial 
census. 

311  Cannon  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Forei^  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  certain 
International  organizations  and  pro- 
grams, and  certain  activities  of  the 
Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment. 

S-128.  Capitol 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent   Agencies   Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  Na- 
tional Sdence  Foundation. 

SD-124 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  energy 
and  water  development  programs,  fo- 
cusing on  the  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority, and  the  Appalachian  Regional 
Cranmlsaion. 

SD-192 
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Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agendes  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the 
Panama  Canal  Commission,  and  the 
National  Transportation  Safety  Board. 

SD-138 
Armed  Services 

Strategic  Forces  and  Nudear  Deterrence 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  dosed  hearings  on  proposed  leg- 
islation authorizing  funds  for  fiscal 
years  1988  and  1989  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  focusing  on  strategic 
deterrence. 

SR-222 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  activi- 
ties of  the  Mine  Safety  and  Health  Ad- 
ministration. Department  of  Labor. 

SD-430 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agendes  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the 
Office  of  Indian  Education. 

SD-192 
2:30  pjn. 
Governmental  Affairs 
Federal  Spending,  Budget,  and  Account- 
ing Subcommittee 
To  hold   hearings  to  examine   federal 
spending  cost  assodated  with  the  in- 
carceration of  illegal  aliens. 

SD-342 
Judiciary 

Antitrust,  Monopolies  and  Business 
Rights  Subcommittee 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  S.  431  and 
S.  432.  bills  to  strengthen  the  pre- 
merger reporting  requirements  of  the 
Hart-Scott-Rodino  Antitrust  Improve- 
ments Act  of  1976. 

SD-226 

MARCH  13 
0:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the 
Forest  Service,  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. 

SI>-192 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Research  and  Development  Subcommittee 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  urani- 
um mining,  reclamation,  and  enrich- 
ment. 

SD-366 
10:00  a.nL 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the 
Office  of  Sdence  and  Technology 
PoUcy. 

SD-124 
Foreign  Relations 

International  Economic  PoUcy,  Trade, 
Oceans  and  Environment  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  the  economic 
and  foreign  policy  implications  of  the 
decline  of  the  UJ3.  dollar. 

SD-419 


5105 

Governmental  Af  f  alia 
Federal  Spending,  Budget,  and  Account- 
ing Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  results  of  a 
General  Accounting  Office  survey  re- 
garding the  accounting  procedures  and 
processing  of  seized  caah  and  property 
by  Federal  agendes. 

SD-342 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Employment   and   Productivity   Subcom- 
mittee 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  S.  514,  to 
establish  an  incentive  bonus  to  States 
which  successfully  train  and  employ 
long-term    welfare    dependents,    and 
amendments  proposed  thereto. 

SD-340 
Special  on  Aging 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  the  Presi- 
dent's  proposed   budget   request   for 
fiscal  year  1988  and  its  impact  on  pro- 
grams for  the  elderly. 

SD-638 

I1IARCHI6 
10:00  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Education.  Arts,  and  Humanities  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  Joint  hearings  with  the  House 
Committee  on  Education  and  labor's 
Subcommittee  on  Elementary,  Second- 
ary, and  Vocational  Education  on  pro- 
posed legislation  authorizing  funds  for 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Act  and  the  Education  Consolida- 
tion and  Improvement  Act. 

2175  Raybum  Building 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  Joint  hearings  with  the  House 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor's 
Subcommittee  on  Elementary.  Second- 
ary, and  Vocational  Education  on  pro- 
posed legislation  authorizing  funds  for 
programs  of  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  and  the  Educa- 
tion Consolidation  and  Improvement 
AoL 

2175  Raybum  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  energy 
and  water  development  programs,  fo- 
cusing on  reclamation  programs  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior. 

SI>-192 

MARCH  17 
9:30  a.m. 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
International     Finance     and     Monetary 
PoUcy  Subcommittee 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  export 
controls. 

SD-538 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  Joint  hearings  with  the  House 
Committee  on  Veterans*  Affairs  on  a 
Veterans'  Administration  compliance 
with  a  discovery  request  of  NARS  vs 
Tumage. 

334  Cannon  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Agriculture,  Rural  Development  and  Re- 
lated Agendes  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  in  behalf  of 


\jr^.^u  a    laov 
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fundi  for  the  Pood  and  NutrlUcm  Serv- 
ice, and  the  Human  Nutrition  Infor- 


SD-1S8 


I  OperatlMia  Suhwunmlttee 
To  bold  baaitesi  on  propoaed  budcet  es- 
timafaa  for  flaeal  year  IMS  for  certain 
acUvtUea  of  the  Agency  for  Intema- 
ttonal  Develoiiment 

8-146.  Capitol 
CnmmBice.  fldence.  and  Tranaportation 
aehmce,  TeduMdocy.  and  Spaee  Subcom- 
ratttae 
To  hold  heatinsi  on  propoaed  legislation 
authorialnc  fundi  for  flaeal  year  IMS 
for  the  Nattonal  Bureau  of  Standards, 
OtBee   of    Productivity,    Technology 
and   Innofatton.    and    the    National 
TWihnlral  InfonBatlon  Service,  all  of 
the  Department  of  Commerce. 

SR-253 


To  bold  hearinga  on  propoaed  legislation 
to  imprare  enforcement  of  trade 
agreamenta.  focuatng  on  sections  301 
and  SSS-SM  of  &  4M.  Omnibus  Trade 
Act,  aeettana  111-llS  of  HJl.  3.  Trade 
and  Inteniatlaaal  Bconomlc  Policy 
Refona  Act.  and  section  8007  of  S.  sag. 
Trade.  Emidoyment,  and  Productivity 
Act. 

SD-215 
MOpjn. 
Appropriations 

mterlor  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  bold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
tfaaatea  for  flaeal  year  IMS  for  energy 
rotiatriatkm.  and  the  National  Capital 
Planning  Commlarton. 

SD-192 
Energy  and  Natural  Reaources 
To  hold  heailugs  on  the  nominationa  of 
Lawrence  P.  Davenport,  of  Virginia,  to 
be  an  AaaMant  Secretary  of  Energy 
(Maaagement  and  Administration). 
Raymond  O.  llaasie.  of  New  Jersey,  to 
be  Director  of  the  Office  of  BCinority 
Wnminiiilc  Impact.  Depvtment  of 
Energy,  and  Jamea  W.  Ziglar.  of  Mary- 
land, to  be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interln'  (Water  and  Science). 

SD-366 

ICARCHIS 
•:Majn. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Euvinmmwital  Protectimi  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearinga  on  the  health  effects 
of  oaone  and  carbon  monoxide  in  non- 
attainment  areas. 

SD-406 
Rules  and  Administration 
To  reaome  hwuinga  on  &  3.  S.  50.  S.  179. 
&  M7.  a  615.  and  a  625.  bills  to  pro- 
vide for  mending  limits  and  public  fi- 
nancing tex  Senate  general  elections. 

SR-301 
10:00  ajn. 
Apprapriationa 

Commetee.  Justice.  State,  the  Judiciary. 
and  Rdated  Agencies  Subctmunittee 
To  hold  heartaio  on  propoaed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  IMS  for  the 
UJB.    bformatkm    Agency,    and    the 
Board  for  International  Broadcasting. 
S-146.  Capitol 
FInanee 
To  bold  hearings  to  examine  the  impact 
itf  theteade  defldt  on  certain  Ameri- 
can workflts,  focusing  on  proviaions  re- 
lating to  workers'  righu  of  a  4M.  Om- 
nibus Trade  Act.  and  HJl.  S.  Trade 
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and  International  Economic  Policy 
Reform  Act.  and  on  the  trade  adjust- 
ment assistance  program  as  provided 
for  In  S.  4M. 

SE>-215 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Buslneas  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-430 
atOOpjn. 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  19S8  for  energy 
and  water  development  programs,  fo- 
cusing on  solar  and  renewablea.  energy 
research,  and  environment. 

SI>-138 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Communications  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  fairness  in 
public  broadcasting. 
I  SR-253 

MARCH  19 
gt30  a.m. 
Oovemmental  Affairs 
Oversight   of   Government   Management 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  Inde- 
pendent Counsel  Act. 

SD-342 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Agriculture,  Rural  Development  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  Subctxnmittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proiXMed  budget  es- 
I  timates  for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  in  behalf  of 
funds  for  the  Agricultural  BCaricetlng 
Service,  Federal  Grain  Inspection 
Service,  and  the  Food  Safety  and  In- 
spection Service. 

SD-124 
Appropriations 

Foreiiji  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  certain 
activities  of  the  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development. 

S-126,  Cv>ltol 
Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the 
Federal  Highway  Administration,  and 
the  National  Highway  Traffic  Safety 
Administration.  Department  of  Trans- 
portation. 

SD-138 
Finance 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  catastrophic 
health  insurance  Issues,  focusing  on 
the  impact  of  catastrophic  health  in- 
surance on  consiuners  and  health  care 
providers. 

SD-215 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  mi  S.  557,  Civil  Rights 
Restoration  Act  of  1987. 

SD-430 
100  pan. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  19U  for  the  Na^ 
tlonal  Endowment  for  the  Ari;s.  Na- 
tional Endowment  for  the  Humanities, 
and  the  Institute  of  Museum  Services. 

SD-192 
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MARCH  20 
9:30  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Tres^ury.  Postal  Service,  and  General 
government  Subcommittee 
To  bold  hearinga  on  propoaed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  19H  for  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, and  the  National  Treasury  Em- 
ployees Union. 

SD-116 
Govtmmental  Affairs 
Oveikight   of   Government   Management 
Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  the  Independ- 
oit  Counsel  Act. 

SD-342 
10:00  «jn. 
Appfopriations 

tlUl>- Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  19U  for  the 
federal  Emergency  Management 
^gency. 

SD-124 


I 


MARCH  23 


9:30  a4n. 
Fimmce 

Taxation  and  Debt  Management  Subcom- 
ailttee 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  the  revenue 
(icreases  proposed  in  the  President's 
proposed  budget  for  fiscal  year  1088. 

SD-215 
10:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

TreastU7,  Postal  Service,  and  General 
Oovemment  Sulicommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  19M  for  the 
Office  of  Personnel  Management,  and 
the  Federal  Election  Commission. 

SD-116 
2:00  pjn. 
Appropriations 

Agriculture.  Rural  Development  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  19W  for  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  in  behalf  of 
fimds  for  the  Agricultural  Stabilisa- 
tion and  Conservation  Service,  Com- 
tDodlty  Credit  Corporation,  and  the 
federal  Crop  Insurance  Corporation. 

SD-138 
App|t>priations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
T<1  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  energy 
^d  water  development  programs,  fo- 
cusing on  the  Power  Marketing  Ad- 
ministration. 

SD-192 


MARCH  24 
10:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Forfii^  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  19M  for  certain 
activities  of  the  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development 

S-126.  Capitol 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
lAbpr  Subcommittee 
Te  hold  hearings  on  overfundUng  and 
iimderfunding  on  pensions. 

SD-430 


2:00  pjn. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the 
Bureau  of  Uuid  Management,  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior. 

SD-192 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Science,  Technology,  and  Space  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  year  1988 
for    the    National    Aeronautics    and 
Space  Administration's  space  station 
program. 

SR-2S3 
2:30  p.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Research  and  E>evelopment  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  the  current 
status  of  renewable  energy  technol- 
ogies. 

SD-366 

MARCH  25 
9:30  ajn. 
Energy  and  Natiuid  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-366 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Agriculture,  Rural  Development  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  Sulx»mmlttee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  in  behalf  of 
funds  for  the  Rural  Electrification  Ad- 
ministration. 

SD-138 
Appropriations 

Commerce,  Justice,  State,  the  Judiciary, 
and  Related  Agencies  Sul>commlttee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partment of  State. 

S-146.  Capitol 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-430 

MARCH  26 
9:00  ajn. 
Office  of  Technology  Assessment 
The  Board,  to  meet  to  consider  pending 
business. 

Room  to  be  announced 
9:30  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Aviation  Sulicommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  the  Federal 
Aviation     Administration's     manage- 
ment of  the  airport  and  airway  trust- 
fund. 

SR-2S3 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Environmental  Protection  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  State  and  local  gov- 
enunent  control  efforts  in  non-attain- 
ment areas. 

SD-406 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreiiji  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the 
Peace  Corps,  African  Development 
Foundation,  and  the  Inter-American 
Foundation. 

S-126.  Capitol 
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Appropriations 

HUD-Independent   Agencies   Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  19U  for  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency. 

SD-124 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  energy 
and  water  development  programs,  fo- 
cusing on  the  Federal  Energy  Regula- 
tory Administration,  and  the  Nuclear 
Regulatory  Administration. 

SD-192 
Finance 
To  resume  hearings  to  review  cata- 
strophic health  insurance  issues,  fo- 
cusing on  the  role  of  private  insurance 
and  financing  alternatives  for  cata- 
strophic protection. 

SD-21S 
Labor  and  Human  Resovirces 
Labor  Subcommittee 
To  hold  joint  hearings  on  S.  538,  to  im- 
plement the  recommendations  of  the 
Secretary  of  Labor's  Task  Force  on 
Economic    Adjustment    and    Worker 
Dislocation. 

SD-430 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary  and  the  Office 
of  the  Inspector  General,  Department 
of  Transportation. 

SE>-192 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Communications  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  year  1088 
for  the  National  Telecommunications 
and  Information  Administration,  De- 
partment of  Commerce. 

SD-253 
2:30  p.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resoures 
Research  and  Development  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  to  review  the  cur- 
rent status  of  renewable  energy  tech- 
nologies. 

SD-366 

MARCH  27 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency,  and 
the  Council  on  Environmental  Qual- 
ity. 

SD-124 
finance 

Health  Sulx»mmlttee 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  the  role 
and   performance   of   utilization   and 
quality  control  peer  review  organiza- 
tions under  the  Medicare  program. 

SD-21S 
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MARCH  30 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  19U  for  energy 
and  water  development  programs. 

SD-192 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  esti- 
mates for  fiscal  year  19M  for  energy 
and  water  development  programs. 

SI>-192 

MARCH  31 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Agriculture,  Rural  Development  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  propoaed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  19U  for  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  in  behalf  of 
funds  for  the  Foreign  Agricultural 
Service.  Food  for  Peace  Program  (P.L. 
480),  and  the  Office  of  International 
Cooperation  and  Development. 

SD-13S 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  migra- 
tion and  refugee  assistance,  U.S.  emer- 
gency refugee  assistance  fimd,  interna- 
tional narcotics  control,  and  anti-ter- 
rorism assistance. 

S-126,  Capitol 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  EXevelopment  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  energy 
and  water  development  programs. 

SD-192 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  energy 
and  water  development  programs. 

SI>-192 

APRIL  1 
9:00  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  Joint  hearings  with  the  House 
Committee    on    Veterans'    Affairs    to 
review    the    legislative    priorities    of 
AMVETS.  Vietnam  Veterans  of  Amer- 
ica, and  the  Jewish  War  Veterans. 

334  Cannon  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Agriculture,  Rural  Develomnent  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the 
Commodity  F^lture8  Trading  Commis- 
sion, and  the  Food  and  Drug  Adminis- 
tration of  the  Department  of  Health 
and  Human  Services. 

SD-138 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent   Agencies   Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  propoaed  budget  ea- 
timates  for  fiscal  year  lOU  for  the  De- 


\fnmh  Q    1QSi7 


5108 

pwtment  of  Homing  and  Urban  De- 

VMOfMUBnt- 

SD-134 
and  Water  Develomnent  Subcom- 


TD  iMdd  haailiisi  on  propowd  budget  es- 
tftintw  far  flaeel  year  1988  for  energy 
and  water  def?eIopinent  programs. 

SI>-192 
AppttipriatloHi 

numtutimtm  JugUoe.  State,  the  Judiciary 
and  Related  Agencies  Suboommittee 
To  hold  hearfnci  on  proposed  budget  es- 
ttanates  for  flKal  year  1988  for  Inter- 
nattfinal  orgaataations  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State. 

8-146.  Capitol 
2:00  pjn. 
Appnpriatlons 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  bold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
ttmatas  tat  fiscal  year  1988  for  the 
Strategic  Petroleum  Reserve,  Naval 
Petndeom  Reserve,  and  the  Office  of 
Boiergasicy  Preparedness. 

SD-116 
ApprofMlatknis 

Knargy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  flacal  year  1988  for  energy 
and  water  develoimient  programs. 

SD-192 

APRIL2 
9:30  ajn. 
Oommeroe.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Poreign  Commerce  and  Tourism  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authoriiing  funds  for  fiscal  year  1988 
for  the  UjS.  Travel  and  Tourism  Ad- 
ministration.   Department    of    Com- 
merce. 

SR-253 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Research  and  Development  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  clean 
coal  technology  program. 

SD-366 
lOMajn. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subconmiit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment. 

SD-124 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  energy 
and  water  development  programs. 

SD-192 
Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
TO  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  St. 
Lawrence  Seaway  Development  Ctnpo- 
ratlon.  and  the  Architectural  Trans- 
portation Barriers  Compliance  Board. 

SD-138 
2:00  pjn. 
Appromlatians 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates tat  fiscal  year  1988  for  the 
Indian  Health  Service  of  the  Depart- 
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ment  of  Health  and  Human  Services, 
and  the  Navajo  and  Hopi  Indian  Relo- 
cation Commission. 

SD-138 

Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  energy 
and  water  development  programs. 

I  SD-192 

APRIL  3 

9:30  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Treasury,    Postal    Service,    and    General 
Government  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the 
United  States  Postal  Service. 

SD-116 
Finance 

Taxation  and  Debt  Management  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  58,  to  make  per- 
manent and  Increase  the  Income  tax 
credit  for  increasing  research  activi- 
ties, and  proposals  regarding  the  allo- 
cation of  domestic  research  expenses. 

SD-215 


March  9,  1987 
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APRIL  6 

9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Agriculture,  Rural  Development  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  rural  devel- 
opment, and  related  agencies. 

SD-138 

APRIL  7 
9:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Agriculture,  Rural  Development  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  rural  devel- 
opment, and  related  agencies. 

SD-138 
9:30  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Aviation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  airport  improvement 
program. 

SR-2S3 
2:00  p.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Research  and  Development  Subcommittee 
To   hold   hearings   on   the   President's 
budget  request  for  fiscal  year  1988  for 
the  Department  of  Energy's  Office  of 
Energy  Research  for  the  Supercon- 
ducting Super  Collider  (SSC). 

SD-366 


APRILS 
9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Agriculture,  Rural  Development  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  rural  devel- 
opment, and  related  agencies. 

SI>-138 


9:30 

Commerce,  Sdenoe,  and  Transportation 
Aviation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  the  national 
airKMhoe  system  plan. 

SR-263 
10:00  aj>. 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  bold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  energy 
and  water  development  programs,  fo- 
cusing on  nuclear  fission,  uranium  en- 
ridiment.  and  the  nuclear  waste  man- 
agement. 

SD-192 
Appropriations 

Commerce,  Justice.  Stete,  the  Judiciary, 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  tiold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
tiigates  for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  Se- 
curities and  Exchange  Commission 
anil  the  Civil  Rights  Commission 

S-146,  Capitol 
2:00  pjnl 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the 
U.6.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior. 

SD-192 

APRIL  9 

9:30  a.nv 
E^nergy  and  Natural  Resources 
Research  and  Development  Subcommittee 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  clean 
cofd  technology  program. 

SD-306 
10:00  a.ai. 
Appr(S>riations 

HUD-tndependent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
trgtion. 

SD-124 
Appropriations 

Tran4)ortation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  kold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the 
interstate  Commerce  Commission,  and 
Van  Research  and  Special  Programs 
Administration  of  the  Department  of 
Transportation. 

SD-138 
1:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Agriciilture,  Rural  Development  and  Re- 
lived Agencies  Subconmiittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  rural  devel- 
opment, and  related  agencies. 

SD-138 
2:00  p  J*. 
Apprepriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  bold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
titnates  for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the 
Energy  Information  Administration 
and  the  Economic  Regulatory  Admin- 
istration. Department  of  Energy. 

SD-192 


APRIL  10 
9:30  ajn. 
Am>ropriations 

Treasury.  Postal  Service,  and  General 
Government  Suboommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  pnnxMed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partment of  the  Treasury,  U.S.  Postal 
Service,  and  general  government. 

SD-192 
10:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  flacal  year  1988  for  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration. 

SD-124 

APRIL  21 
2:00  pjn. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  Department 
of  the  Interior. 

SD-192 

APRIL  22 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partment of  Education,  focusing  on 
the  Office  of  the  Secretary,  and  sala- 
ries and  expenses. 

SD-192 
10:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Commerce,  Justice,  State,  the  Judiciary, 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timate for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the 
Small  Business  Administration,  and 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission. 

S-146,  Capitol 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  Ge- 
ological Survey,  Department  of  the  In- 
terior. 

SD-192 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  closed  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1988 
for  energy  and  water  development  pro- 
grams, focusing  on  the  Department  of 
Energy  national  laboratories. 

SI>-116 

APRIL  23 
9:30  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Utbor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partment of  Education,  focusing  on 
compensatory  education  for  the  disad- 
vantaged, special  programs,  impact 
aid.    bilingual    education,    immigrant 
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and  refugee  education,  education  for 
the  handicapped,  rehabilitation  serv- 
ices and  handicapped  research,  special 
institutions  (includes  American  Print- 
ing House  for  the  Blind.  National 
Technical  Institute  for  the  Deaf,  and 
Oallaudet  College),  and  vocational  and 
adult  education. 

SD-192 
10:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  closed  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1988 
for  energy  and  water  development  pro- 
grams, focusing  on  Atomic  Energy  De- 
fense acitivities. 

SD-116 
Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the 
U.S.  Coast  Guard,  Department  of 
Transportation. 

SD-138 
2:00  pjn. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Sul>commit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  focusing  on 
the  Office  of  the  Secretary  and  the 
Office  of  the  SoUcitor. 

SD-192 
2:30  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partment of  Education,  focusing  on 
student  financial  assistance,  guaran- 
teed student  loans,  higher  education, 
higher  education  facilities  loans  and 
insurance,  college  housing  loans, 
Howard  Unlverrity,  education  research 
and  statistics,  and  libraries. 

SD-138 

APRIL  24 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the 
Federal  Home  Bank  Board,  Neighl>or- 
hood  Reinvestment  Corporation,  and 
the  National  Institute  of  Building  Sci- 
ences. 

SD-124 

APRIL  27 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  energy 
and  water  development,  focusing  on 
certain  activities  of  the  Department  of 
Energy. 

SD-192 
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APRIL  28 


10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreiiji  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  <m  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  securi- 
ty assistance  programs. 

S-126.  Capitol 
2:00  pjn. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  focusing  on 
the  Bureau  of  Mines,  and  the  Office  of 
Surface  Mining,  Reclamation  and  En- 
forcement. 

SD-192 

APRIL  29 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Commerce.  Justice,  State,  the  Judiciary, 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partment of  Justice,  focusing  on  the 
Office  of  Attorney  General,  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service,  and 
the  Federal  Prison  System. 

S-146.  Capitol 

APRIL  30 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  focusing  on 
territorial  governments. 

SD-124 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  defense 
security  assistance  programs. 

S-126,  Capitol 
Appropriations 

Transportetion  and  Related  Agencies  Sul>- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  jrear  1988  for  the 
Urban  Mass  Transit  Administration  of 
the  Department  of  Transportetion, 
and  the  Washington  Metropolitan 
Transit  Authority. 

SD-138 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  focusing  on 
territorial  affairs. 

SD-192 

MAY  4 

9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partments of  Labor,  Health  and 
Human  Services,  Education,  and  relat- 
ed agencies. 

SD-193 
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To  hold  hwifcm  on  propoaed  tnidcet  e»- 
itor  flMal  rtar  19M  (or  the  De- 
of  Ltter.  Health  and 
Human  Oanrtoa.  Bdocatlon.  and  relat- 
ed asanetaa. 

SD-138 
fcMpja. 


iBtarior  and  Rdated  Atendes  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  heailngi  on  imvooed  budget  es- 
(or  flKal  year  1988  for  the 
Inatitutiao.  Woodrow 
wnaon  iDteraatlonal  Center  for  Schol- 
aia.  and  the  H<aocaaat  Memorial 
OoundL 

SD-138 

MATS 

IMajn. 

AppraiKlatloiia 

labor.  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
caticn.  and  Rdated  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hcartaiga  on  propooed  budget  e»- 
timatea  for  fiacal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
paitmenta  of  iMbar,  Health  and 
Human  Serrlcea,  Education,  and  relat- 
ed) 


SD-116 
10:00  ajn. 
Appropriattona 

OnmnMitee.  Juatioe.  State,  the  Judiciary, 
and  Related  Agendea  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hcaringa  on  propoaed  budget  e»- 
tlmataa  for  tiKal  year  1988  for  the 
n.S.  Buuieiue  Court,  and  for  the  De- 
partment of  Juatice.  focusing  on  the 
FMend  Bureau  of  Inveatigation.  Drug 
bifoieenent  Administration,  and  the 
U  A  Marshals  Service. 

S-146,  Capitol 
3:30  pjn. 
Approprlatiooa 

iMbar.  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  propoaed  budget  es- 
timatca  tor  fiacal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
pattmenta  of  Labor,  Health  and 
Human  Oenicea,  Education,  and  relat- 
ed agendea. 

SD-116 

MAT  7 


Appropriattona 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  heartnga  on  propoaed  budget  es- 
tlmatea  tm  fiacal  year  1988  for  fossil 
energy,  and  dean  coal  technology  pro- 


SD-192 
9*40  ajn. 
Appropriatlona 

Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
catloii.  and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

To  hold  hearings  on  propoaed  budget  ea- 
t.imat.fa  for  fiacal  year  1988  tar  the  De- 
partment of  Labor.  Health  and 
Hiunan  Servlcea,  Educaticm,  and  relat- 
ed agendea. 

SD-116 
10:00  ajn. 
Aivroprlations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agendes  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  propoaed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1088  for  the 
Federal  Aviation  Administration,  and 
the  General  Accounting  Office  (FAA 
(derations). 

SI>-138 
230  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Servlcea.  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agendes  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timatea  for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partments of  Labor,  Health  and 
Himian  Services.  Education,  and  relat- 

Ied  agendes. 
SD-116 

MATS 
930  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partments of  Labor.  Health  and 
Human  Services,  Education,  and  relat- 
ed agencies. 

SD-192 
19:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agendes  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment, and  independent  agendes. 

SD-124 
Appropriations 

Tranqiortation  and  Related  Agendes  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the 
Federal  Aviation  Administration  of 
the  Department  of  Transportation, 
and  the  General  Accounting  Office  (R, 
E  4c  D.  F  &  E.  Airport  Grants). 

SD-138 
2S0pjn. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agendes  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partments of  Labor,  Health  and 
Human  Services,  Education,  and  relat- 
ed agendes. 

SD-192 

MAT  12 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Fordid  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 


March  9,  1987 


March  9,  1987 


ttnates  for  fiscal  year  1988  for  certain 
export  financing  programa. 

S-136.  Capitol 
ApprbiHlations 

Comtieroe,  Justice,  State,  the  Judiciary, 
and  Related  Agendea  Subcommittee 
To  bold  hearings  on  propoaed  budget  ea- 
ttaates  for  fiacal  year  1988  for  the 
I«gal  Servlcea  Corporation,  and  the 
■qual  Employment  Opportunity  Com- 
mlssloiL 

S-148.  Capitol 
I  MAT  13 

10:00  a^n. 
^>pit>|xiations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  propoaed  budget  ea- 
tfcnates  for  fiacal  year  1988  for  foreign 
■Mlstance  programs. 

S-136.  Capitol 
^piDpriatlons 

Commerce.  Justice.  State,  the  Judiciary, 
ahd  Related  Agendes  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
tknates  for  fiacal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partmenta  of  Commerce.  Justice, 
atate,  the  Judiciary,  and  related  agen- 
des. 

S-146,  Capitol 
Appioprlations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agendes  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  and  relat- 
ed agendes. 

SD-138 

MAT  14 
10:00  aun. 
AppDopriaUiHis 

Transportation  and  Related  Agendes  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timatea  for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  and  relat- 
ed agendes. 

SD-138 


MAT  15 
10:00  ajn. 
Appioprlations 

HUD-Independent  Agendes  Subcommit- 
tee 
Toi  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment, and  independent  agendes. 

SD-124 


MAT  20 
10:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Compierce,  Justice,  State,  the  Judiciary, 
and  Related  Agendes  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  propoaed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  Ju- 
dicial Conference,  Commission  on  the 
Bicentennial  of  the  Constitution.  U.S. 
Sentencing  Commission,  and  the  State 
Justice  Institute. 

S-146,  Capitol 


JUNE  33 
10:00  ajn. 
Appnvriatimis 

Foreign  Operationa  Suboxnmlttee 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  propoaed 
bwl^et  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1988 
for  the  Department  of  State. 

SD-193 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

CANCELLATIONS 

MARCH  18 
9:30  ajn. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-366 


5111 

MARCH  33 
9:30  ajn. 
Energy  and  Natural  Reaouroea 
To  hold  oversight  hearta^a  to  review  the 
Department  of  the  Interior's  propoaed 
5-year  Outer  Continental  Shelf  Iraitng 
plan. 

SD-386 


5112 
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March  10,  1987 
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March  10.  1987 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— SENATE 


5113 


The  Senate  met  at  2:30  p  jn.  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  Honorable  Path. 
SnKar,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  II- 
IfnoiB. 


The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Rich- 
ard C.  Halveraon.  DJ}..  offered  the  fol- 
lowing prayer 

Let  us  pray. 

IKe  Lord  is  my  $hepherd:  I  shtiU  not 
want  He  maketh  me  to  lie  dovm  in 
green  pasture*:  he  teadeth  me  beside 
the  stUl  witert.  He  restoreth  my  souL 
he  teadeth  me  in  the  paths  of  right- 
eousness for  his  name's  sake.  Yea, 
Ounmh  I  loalfc  through  the  valley  of  the 
shadow  of  death,  IwiUfear  no  eviLfor 
thou  art  with  me:  thy  rod  and  thy  staff 
they  comfort  me.  Thou  preparest  a 
table  before  me  in  the  presence  of  mine 
enemies:  thou  annointest  my  head 
with  oii;  my  cup  runneth  over.  Surely 
goodness  and  mercy  shall  follow  me  all 
of  the  days  of  my  life:  and  I  will  dwell 
in  the  house  of  the  Lord  for  ever— 
Psalm  23. 

God  of  Abraham.  Isaac,  and  Israel. 
an  empty  desk  in  this  Chamber  speaks 
eloquently  of  the  loss  felt  by  all  at  the 
death  of  a  great  statesman  and  be- 
loved friend.  Senator  Zorinskt. 
Thank  You  for  the  reality  understood 
by  King  David  that  we  are  not  alone 
in  death— our  shepherd,  the  Lord. 
walks  with  us  through  the  valley  of 
the  shadow. 

We  pray.  Loving  Father,  that  Your 
ccHufort  and  peace  will  fill  the  hearts 
of  Mrs.  Zorinsky  and  the  family  as  the 
awareness  of  their  loss  and  ours  per- 
sists. Grant  special  peace  and  confi- 
dence to  his  staff  who  loved  him  and 
served  him  so  faithfully  as  they  wait 
out  the  imcertainty  of  these  days. 
Shalom,  shalom.  Amen. 


I 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE 
MAJORITY  LEADER 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  majority  leader  is  recog- 
nised. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  ACTING 
PRESIDENT  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  wHl  please  read  a  communication 
to  the  Senate  from  the  President  pro 
tempore  (Mr.  STsmns). 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
the  following  letter 

VS.  Senate. 
Pkksideht  pro  tempore, 
Washington.  DC.  March  10,  J987. 
To  the  Senate: 

Under  the  provisions  of  rule  I,  section  3, 
of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  I 
hereby  appoint  the  Honorable  Paci.  Simon, 
a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Illinois,  to  per- 
form the  duties  of  the  Chair. 

JORM  C.  SXENIflS. 

President  pro  tempore. 
Mr.  SIMON  thereupon  assumed  the 
chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unuiimous  consent  that  the  Journal 
of  the  proceedings  be  approved  to 
date. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


RESERVATION  OP  LEADERSHIP 
TIME 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
moment  I  shall  ask  that  my  time  be 
reserved.  Following  the  distinguished 
Republican  leader,  if  Mr.  Exon  is  on 
the  floor.  I  think  he  has  a  resolution 
that  he  will  call  up  anent  the  passing 
of  our  late  departed  colleague.  So  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  reserve 
my  time. 

the  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Does  the  minority  leader  seek  recog- 
nition? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  reserve 
my  time  until  such  time  as  the  resolu- 
tion has  been  offered  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
Exon]. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  proceed- 
ings imder  the  quorum  call  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  LATE 
SENATOR  EDWARD  ZORINSKY 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  this  is  the 
toughest  speech  I  have  ever  made  and 
one  I  wish  I  had  never  been  called 
upon  to  deliver.  Last  Friday  night 
America  lost  a  great  leader,  Nebraska 
loGt  a  vigorous  fighter  and  I  lost  a 
close  personal  friend  in  Ed  Zorinsky. 


Ed's  sudden  passing  reminds  us  all 
again  how  fragile  is  the  flower  of  life, 
picked  at  times  in  its  full  bloom. 

Ed  SJoRUfSKT  had  a  distinguished 
career  ias  a  native  son  mayor  of  the 
city  of  Omaha  and  as  a  U.S.  Senator. 
On  the  Agriculture  Committee,  he 
wrote  a  record  of  dedication  to  Nebras- 
ka's Na  1  industry,  and  in  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  he  was  stellar  in 
his  inborn  common  sense  and  judg- 
ment honed  by  his  commonplace  be- 
ginnings and  Midwest  upbringing  that 
preaches  common  sense.  Ed  was  a 
quick  study,  and  he  soon  became  an 
expert  on  the  problems  facing  runl 
America  and  the  difficult  internation- 
al community  discord. 

Almcet  all  stories  about  Ed  Zorin- 
skt mentioned  the  fact  that  he  was 
considered  a  maverick.  I  am  sure  that 
Ed  considered  that  a  compliment,  for 
he  fought  for  what  he  thought  was  in 
the  best  interest  of  the  people  of  his 
State  and  the  Nation.  If  it  took  a  mav- 
erick to  get  that  job  done,  Ed  Zorin- 
sky was  willing  to  play  that  role. 

Ed  Zorinsky  was  considered  a  con- 
servative and  he  generally  voted  that 
way.  but  he  was  not  afraid  to  vote 
what  might  be  considered  a  nonconser- 
vative  position,  too,  because  he  voted 
what  he  thought  was  right  on  the  indi- 
vidual issues  that  faced  this  lx>dy.  It 
really  did  not  matter  to  him  what  that 
vote  would  be  considered.  What  mat- 
tered to  Ed  was  whether  or  not  it 
made  sense.  The  label  was  not  impor- 
tant. 

There  were  people  who  did  not  un- 
derstand where  Ed  Zorinsky  was 
coming  from.  All  you  have  to  do  is 
know  something  about  Nebraska  and 
Nebra^ans.  Nebraskans  are  generally 
considered  conservative,  especially  on 
fiscal  matters;  but,  yet,  Nebraska  is 
the  only  total  public  power  State, 
which  may  have  once  been  considered 
almost  a  socialistic  point  of  view.  Ne- 
braskans would  reply,  "Well,  it  works 
for  us.  Let  others  do  their  own  thing." 

Indeed,  most  Nebraskans  consider 
themselves  political  conservatives;  but, 
yet,  George  Norris  fathered  public 
power  and  the  nonpartisan,  one-house 
State  legislative  system  called  the  uni- 
cameral. It  is  America's  only  such 
State  legislative  apparatus  and  has  not 
been  oopied.  but  it  worl^  for  Nebras- 
ka. 

Nebraskans  built  one  of  the  architec- 
tural wonders  of  the  world  in  our 
State  Capitol.  That  by  itself  is  not  im- 
usual,  except  that  it  was  built  during 
the  Great  Depression  and  it  was  paid 
in  full  the  day  it  was  completed. 
Others  might  say  that  is  unusual,  but 


9  This  "ballet"  tymbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  wtiicli  are  not  spolcen  by  a  Member  of  the  Senate  on  the  floor. 


Nebraskans  would  say.  "Doesn't  every- 
one pay  as  they  go?"  It  works  for  us. 

Nebraskans  cannot  understand  the 
Federal  deficits  because  it  is  unconsti- 
tutional for  the  State  to  go  into  debt 
in  Nebraska,  and  this  was  firmly  em- 
bedded in  my  colleague.  Ete  Zorinsky. 
They  simply  do  not  understand  why 
anything  so  simple  can  be  so  complex, 
or  why  anjrthing  so  fundamental  can 
be  so  universally  ignored  in  Washing- 
ton. 

These  attitudes  and  operating  meth- 
ods of  Nebraska  and  Nebraskans  were 
fundamentally  the  roots  of  Ed  Zorin- 
sky. Ed  brought  these  roots  and  this 
common  sense  approach  to  the  U.S. 
Senate,  and  he  is  well  luiown  on  t}oth 
sides  of  the  aisle  to  have  been  fimda- 
mentally  locked  into  those  basic  views 
which  he  expressed  often  with  not 
only  great  dedication  but  also  with  un- 
derstanding to  Members  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle. 

While  I  know  we  shall  all  miss  him, 
my  heart  is  especially  heavy  today  be- 
cause I  have  lost  a  close  friend  and 
confidant.  To  me  his  chair  right  there 
is  sadly  vacant  today. 

As  much  as  we  loved  Ed  Zorinsky. 
none  of  us  can  feel  the  grief  that  his 
wife.  Cece,  and  his  family  are  feeling.  I 
ask  that  each  of  you  especially  remem- 
ber Cece  Zorinsky  and  Ed's  family  in 
your  prayers  tonight  as  they  work 
their  way  through  the  dark  days 
ahead.  Let  us  add  one  more  element  to 
that  prayer.  Let  us  add  a  prayer  of 
thanksgiving  for  the  privilege  of  laiow- 
ing  and  working  with  our  friend  Ed 
Zorinsky.  Aside  from  everything  else, 
we  shall  remember  him  as  dedicated, 
compassionate  and  caring.  Ed  Zorin- 
sky's  love  affair  with  the  people  of 
Nebraska  was  based  on  the  secure 
luiowledge  that  he  "worked  for  us" 
tirelessly  and  until  his  sudden  calling. 
We  in  the  Senate  and  Nebraskans  will 
do  our  best  to  carry  out  the  principles 
he  fostered  and  left  behind  for  us  to 
embellish. 

Godspeed  and  Godrest  to  you.  my 
friend,  our  colleague  and  Nebraska's 
faithful  servant.  Ed  Zorinsky. 

You  will  never  be  forgotten  here  in 
the  U.S.  Senate  nor  in  the  hearts  and 
minds  of  the  people  of  Nebraska 
whom  you  so  faithfully  served. 

Mr.  President.  I  send  a  resolution  to 
the  desk  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  clerk  will 
read  the  resolution. 

Mr.  EXON.  If  I  might.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  wish  to  read  this  resolution  and 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  for  that  in 
lieu  of  the  clerk  reading  the  resolution 
so  that  the  clerk  wiU  t>e  spared  that 
customary  task. 

The  resolution  reads.  Mr.  President: 
S.  Res.  163 

Reaolx)ed,  That  the  Senate  has  heard  with 
profound  sorrow  and  deep  regret  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  death  of  the  Honorable 


Edward  Zorinsky,  late  a  Senator  from  the 
State  of  Nebraska. 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  communi- 
cate these  resolutions  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  transmit  an  enrolled  copy 
thereof  to  the  family  of  the  deceased. 

Resolved,  That  when  the  Senate  adjourns 
today,  it  adjourn  as  a  further  mark  of  re- 
spect to  the  memory  of  the  deceased  Sena- 
tor. 

Mr.  President.  I  send  the  resolution 
to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  the 
resolution. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to,  as  fol- 
lows: 

S.  Res.  163 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  has  heard  with 
profound  sorrow  and  deep  regret  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  death  of  the  Honorable 
Edward  Zorinsky,  late  a  Senator  from  the 
State  of  Nebraska. 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  communi- 
cate these  resolutions  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  transmit  an  enrolled  copy 
thereof  to  the  family  of  the  deceased. 

Resolved  That  when  the  Senate  adjourns 
today,  it  adjourn  as  a  further  mark  of  re- 
spect to  the  memory  of  the  deceased  Sena- 
tor. 

Mr.  EXON.  I  thank  the  Chair.  I 
thank  my  colleagues.  I  thank  the  ma- 
jority leader  and  the  minority  leader 
for  giving  this  matter  top  consider- 
ation as  we  begin  this  day  of  activity 
in  the  U.S.  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader  is  recognized. 


DEATH  OF  SENATOR  EDWARD 
ZORINSKY 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  we  were 
saddened  to  learn  of  the  sudden  and 
untimely  death  on  Friday  night  of  one 
of  our  colleagues.  Senator  Edward 
Zorinsky. 

The  100  men  and  women  who  com- 
pose the  U.S.  Senate  have  a  unique 
and  important  role  in  how  this  Nation 
is  governed  and  how  each  and  every 
American  will  live  and  work.  Ours  is  a 
special  place  in  American  society,  and 
when  one  of  our  Members  passes 
away,  the  loss  is  deeply  and  personally 
felt. 

With  the  death  of  Senator  Zorin- 
sky, we  mourn  the  passing  of  a  great 
Nebraskan  who.  as  I  have  previously 
said,  brought  an  independent  and  cou- 
rageous style  to  this  Chamber. 

He  was  the  son  of  a  Russian  Jewish 
immigrant,  a  successful  businessman, 
and  a  productive  member  of  the 
Omaha  Public  Power  District  Board 
from  1968-73.  From  1973  to  1977.  he 
served  as  the  mayor  of  Omaha.  His  ef- 
fective response  to  a  series  of  disasters 


that  hit  his  town  won  him  high  ac- 
claim and  respect  throughout  the 
State. 

As  a  result,  in  1976.  the  people  of  his 
beloved  State  of  Nebraska  selected 
him  to  represent  them  in  the  U.S. 
Senate.  In  1982.  they  did  so  again; 
Senator  Zorinsky  won  reelection  with 
67  percent  of  the  vote  and  carried  all 
but  8  of  the  State's  93  counties. 

His  tenure  in  the  U.S.  Senate  was 
one  of  independent  tenacity,  dedicated 
work,  and  impassioned  struggles  for 
the  causes  in  which  he  believed  and 
the  goals  he  pursued. 

His  commitments  to  open  govern- 
ment and  to  malung  Government 
more  cost  effective  are  well  known  by 
all  of  his  colleagues. 

He  was  an  active  member  of  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee, 
on  which  he  chaired  the  Western 
Hemisphere  Subcommittee  and  the 
new  Subcommittee  on  Terrorism,  Nar- 
cotics, and  International  Communica- 
tions. 

As  a  true  Nebraskan.  Senator  Zorin- 
sky was  most  concerned  with  the  wel- 
fare of  the  people  of  his  State.  Thus. 
the  well-being  of  the  American  farmer 
was  always  his  top  interest. 

He  helped  push  through  legislation 
setting  up  a  commission  to  study  agri- 
cultural trade  policy,  sought  the  ex- 
pansion of  credit  for  financially 
stressed  farmers,  and  promoted  the 
electrification  of  rural  America.  And 
he  was  instrumental  in  the  passage  of 
the  last  two  farm  bills. 

As  the  ranking  Democrat  on  the  Ag- 
riculture, Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Committee  for  2  years,  he  was  remark- 
ably successful  in  publicizing  the 
plight  of  the  men  and  women  who  toU 
and  sweat  to  feed  this  great  Nation 
and  so  much  of  the  world. 

While  we  mourn  the  passing  of  Sen- 
ator Zorinsky,  we  should  celebrate  his 
memory  and  the  important  work  he 
performed  while  he  was  with  us.  The 
State  of  Nebraska  and  the  United 
States,  farmers  and  Americans  every- 
where have  lost  a  friend. 

My  wife  Erma  and  I  offer  our  condo- 
lences to  Senator  2k)RiNSKY's  wife. 
Cece.  and  their  three  children.  Barry. 
Jeffrey,  and  Susan. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska, Mr.  ExoN,  has  made  a  very 
moving  eulogy  regarding  the  passing 
of  his  colleague  from  his  State,  and  he 
asked  that  all  of  us  remember  in  our 
prayers  E^d's  family,  Cece  and  the  chil- 
dren. We  shall  do  so. 

Mr.  President,  in  closing,  may  I  say 
to  Cece  and  the  family  on  behalf  of 
my  wife  Erma  and  myself  these  few 
lines  of  a  verse  which  someone  com- 
posed long  ago: 

Let  fate  do  her  worst. 
There  are  relics  of  joy. 
Bright  dreams  of  the  past 
That  she  cannot  destroy. 
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Tbej 

same  in  Uie  nichtttane 

OfM 

Rwindeuc 

And 

■tat  bMk  the  feature* 

That  Jof  und  to  wear. 

Umm. 

,  lone  be  my  heart 

Uke  the  nne  tai  which  roaes 
Have  OBoe  been  diatiUed. 


TofB  BMV  taiia>.  you  may  ibatter 
The  nee.  if  you  wflL 
But  the  icent  of  the  roees 
wm  hanc  "raund  it  itm. 

TtM  ACnNO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  minority  lemder  is  recog- 
nlKd. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  also 
want  to  underscore  the  statements 
made  by  both  my  colleagues:  my 
friend.  Senate  Ezoh,  who  was  Ed's 
eloaest  Mend;  and  the  distinguished 
majority  leader. 

Today  the  Republicans,  in  their 
policy  luncheon,  talked  about  Ed  Zor- 
msKT  the  man.  not  Ed  Zobihskt  the 
Senator,  the  Democrat,  or  the  maver- 
ick. It  goes  without  saying  that  Ed 
ZoamsKT  was  held  in  high  esteem  by 
everyime  in  this  Chamber.  Republican 
and  Democrat  alike. 

Ed  alwajw  had  a  little  twinlde  in  his 
eye.  He  never  complained  about  any- 
thing that  I  can  recall,  and  we  spent 
hours  and  hours  together  working  on 
agriculture  matters. 

As  indicated  by  Senator  Exon.  it  is 
hard  to  imagine  this  place  without  Ed 
ZouHSKT.  He  was  a  committed  public 
servant.  As  I  said  late  last  week,  rural 
America  never  had  a  lietter  friend 
than  Ed  ZoamsKT. 

He  woiiced  tirelessly  on  the  Agricul- 
ture CtHumlttee.  as  pointed  out  by  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  and  Sen- 
ator EXOH. 

I  do  not  really  believe  EId  Zorinsky 
ever  voted  because  he  thought  this 
was  the  Democratic  view  or  the  Re- 
publican view.  I  always  found  Ed, 
except  in  rare  cases,  looking  at  the 
issue  frcNU  the  view  of  his  State  and 
the  people  who  lived  in  the  State  of 
Nebraska  and  in  the  Midwest.  This 
was  a  great  help  to  those  of  us  who 
were  neighbors  to  Nebraska,  like 
Kansas. 

Whether  it  was  price  supports,  or  ex- 
ports, or  farm  credit.  Ed  ZoRntSKY  was 
there. 

It  was  not  Just  agriculture.  He  liad 
an  important  position  on  the  Senate 
Foreii^  Relations  Committee.  He  be- 
lieved that  foreign  policy  should  l>e  bi- 
partisan. He  felt  that  the  United 
States  must  be  strong,  always  strong, 
but  always  fair. 

And.  I  guess.  Just  as  he  did  in  agri- 
culture, it  was  always  a  question  of 
policy,  not  of  politics,  with  Ed  Zorin- 

SKT. 

I  guess  most  important,  if  you  are 
writing  contemporary  prof  Ues  in  cour- 
age. I  would  recall  to  my  colleagues 
the  vote  we  had  in  this  Chamber  on 
May  10.  1985.  at  about  2  o'clock  in  the 
morning.  It  was  on  a  budget  resolu- 
tion. The  budget  resolution  terminat- 
ed more  than  a  dozen  programs,  and 


one   or    two    rather   significant    pro- 
grams. 

The  budget  resolution  froze  every 
cost  of  living  adjustment  there  was.  It 
was  a  very  difficult  vote.  The  vote  was 
50  to  49.  It  was  a  partisan  vote  in  the 
sen$e  the  Republicans  believed  we  had 
a  better  idea  than  our  E>emocratic  col- 
leagues. And  had  we  failed.  I  assiune 
the  then  distinguished  minority  leader 
would  have  had  an  alternative. 

One  Democrat  joined  the  49  Repub- 
licatis  on  that  occasion.  And  I  believe 
it  was  just  another  indication  of  the 
courage  of  Ed  Zorihsky.  his  nonparti- 
sanship.  his  concern  about  America. 
And  although  that  budget  resolution 
probably  was  not  perfect,  it  did  send  a 
signal  to  the  American  people  that 
there  was  a  majority,  narrow  as  it  was, 
willing  to  stand  up  and  be  coimted  on 
a  very  difficult  issue.  And  I  guess  that 
attitude  typified  Ed's  entire  life  in  pol- 
itics and  out. 

Today  Senator  Stevens  brought  a 
letter  to  the  policy  luncheon,  the  last 
letter  we  received  from  Ed  Zorinsky. 
We  all  have  it  on  our  desl^  and  in  our 
offices.  It  is  a  letter  from  Ed  Zorin- 
sky, and  attached  to  it  is  an  article  on 
how  to  handle  your  cholesterol  count, 
which  was  a  matter  of  great  concern 
to  Ed  Zorinsky.  He  had  a  problem.  I 
guess  he  was  sending  the  rest  of  us  a 
message. 

So.  Ed  had  an  important  impact  on 
all  of  us.  We  certainly  will  miss  him. 
On  this  side  of  the  aisle,  we  certainly 
extend  our  sympathy  and  our  prayers 
to  Cece  and  the  family.  I  would  say  to 
all  of  my  colleagues  and  staff  and 
others  who  were  there  on  Sunday,  I 
think  it  was  an  indication  of  the  out- 
pouring of  love  and  respect  for  Ed 
2iOK[NSKY.  It  was,  I  think,  for  all  of  us 
a  privilege  to  have  Isnown  Ed,  to  have 
worked  with  Ed,  and  to  luiow  that 
when  he  left  Washington  last  Friday 
morning,  I  am  not  certain,  but  I  would 
bet>-he  was  thinking  about  something 
that  would  be  of  assistance  to  someone 
in  the  State  of  Nebraska. 

(Mr.  CONRAD  assumed  the  chair.) 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
thank  the  majority  leader  and  minori- 
ty leader  for  their  most  kind  remarlu 
and  true  remarks  about  our  colleague. 

If  I  could  have  the  attention  of  the 
minority  leader  for  just  a  moment,  I 
happened  to  think  back  to  that  very 
fondly,  and  I  think  this  was  Ed  Zorin- 
sky and  how  strongly  he  felt.  We  were 
friends  from  the  time  liefore  he  was  in 
the  mayor's  office  and  before  I  was 
Governor  of  Nebraska.  Frequently  we 
did  not  vote  the  same  way  on  matters 
here,  but  that  did  not  have  anything 
to  do  with  our  friendship,  because  we 
voted  our  convictions. 

And  while  this  is  probably  not  the 
greatest  time  for  any  levity,  I  know  if 
Ed  were  here  he  would  appreciate 
what  I  am  about  to  say.  That  May  10, 
what  year  was  that? 

Mr.  DOLE.  1985. 


Mr.  EKON.  May  10,  1985,  when  Ed 
cast  the  vote  that  passed  the  budget 
resoluti0n.  And.  correctly,  as  usual,  as 
the  minority  leader  said,  there  were  50 
votes  for  it  and  there  were  49  votes 
against  (t.  That  meant  that  there  was 
one  vote  that  was  not  here,  and  that 
vote  was  this  Senator's  vote.  This  Sen- 
ator waf  in  the  hospital  for  an  emer- 
gency operation  on  my  gall  bladder. 

And  yhile  I  think  it  is  entirely  ap- 
propriatie  for  the  minority  leader  to 
give  Ed  Zorinsky  credit  for  being  the 
key  vote  that  put  that  over,  it  would 
also  be  entirely  appropriate  for  the 
minority  leader  to  salute  the  then 
junior  Senator  from  Nebraska  who 
was  thoughtful  enough  to  go  to  the 
hospital.  Because  had  the  junior  Sena- 
tor froi*  Nebraska  at  that  time  been 
on  the  floor,  the  vote  would  have  been 
tied  50-60  and  that  budget  resolution 
would  not  have  passed.  But  that  is  the 
way  things  are  done  on  the  floor  of 
the  U.S.  Senate.  And  I  think,  at  times 
like  this  when  some  people  around  the 
United  States,  maybe,  do  not  think  as 
highly  of  this  institution  as  it  should, 
I  was  reminded  very  vividly  of  that 
time.  In  fact,  there  were  efforts  at 
that  time  to  get  this  Senator  out  of 
the  hospital  to  come  down  here  and 
cast  a  vote. 

On  that  very  night,  if  my  memory 
serves  me  correctly,  I  think  Senator 
Wilson  from  California  was  also  at 
BethesdB  Naval  Hospital.  In  fact,  he 
had  an  appendectomy,  I  believe,  a  day 
or  two  tefore  the  surgery  I  underwent, 
and  he  was  able  to  come  down  on  a 
stretcher  and  also  cast  a  deciding  vote. 
I  could  not.  My  doctor  would  not  allow 
me  to  come,  and  I  did  not  feel  like 
coming. 

In  any  event,  that  is  how  things  are 
decided  on  the  floor  of  the  U.S. 
Senate,  not  nearly  as  partisan  as  some 
people  tend  to  believe  and  cast  us  in. 
And  since  Ed  Zorinsky  was  a  swing 
vote  on  many  occasions,  that  is  why 
we  will  all  miss  him  very  much,  and 
that  is  why  we  admired  him. 

So  I  think  if  Ed  were  here  he  would 
have  chuckled  at  that  story  that  I  just 
told.  I  was  not  criticizing  the  minority 
leader  for  not  mentioning  the  then 
junior  Senator  from  Nebraska,  but  I 
also  had  a  key  role  in  allowing  your 
success  that  day  by  not  Iseing  here. 

I  wish  to  say  that  other  colleagues 
thought,  when  I  told  them  I  was 
coming  over  today,  that  this  was  the 
day  that  we  were  going  to  give  our 
speeches  for  Senator  Zorinsky.  I  be- 
lieve that  there  will  be  a  day  set  aside 
when  others  will  have  time  and  some 
notice.  But  it  is  certainly  appropriate 
for  anyone  who  wishes  to  talk  about 
our  departed  friend  and  colleague,  and 
it  would  be  most  appropriate. 

But  I  do  think  it  would  be  appropri- 
ate if  the  leader  indicated  there  would 
be  some  time  set  aside  for  comments 


by  other  Senators  at  a  later  date;  is 
that  correct,  Mr.  Leader? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Yes,  Mr.  President.  If 
the  Senator  will  yield.  Senators  may 
speak  on  any  day  this  week.  The 
Senate  will  be  in,  I  would  say,  at  least 
2  more  days  this  week  and,  of  course, 
they  may  speak  on  days  subsequent  to 
this  week.  In  the  final  analysis,  after 
conferring  with  the  distinguished  Re- 
publican leader,  I  will  ask  at  some 
point  that  such  speeches  be  placed  in 
a  bound  volume  and  be  appropriately 
prepared  for  transmittal  to  the  wife  of 
the  deceased  and  his  family. 

Mr.  EXON.  I  thank  the  leader  and  I 
yield  the  floor. 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 
Mr.   BYRD.   Mr.   President,   I   have 
discussed  this  with  the  able  Republi- 
can leader  and  we  will  now  claim  the 
remainder  of  our  time. 


COMMUTER  AIRLINE  SAFETY 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  the  ad- 
ministration is  now  113  days  late  in 
complying  with  the  law— Public  Law 
99-591— which  requires  the  President 
to  appoint  members  to  the  Aviation 
Safety  Commission.  The  Commission 
has  9  months  from  the  date  of  enact- 
ment, which  was  October  18,  1986,  to 
report  its  findings  and  recommenda- 
tions. Less  than  5  months  remain  for 
the  Commission  to  complete  its  task. 

Further  delay  is  intolerable.  There 
have  already  been  17  deaths  this  year 
caused  by  accidents  involving  commut- 
er aircraft.  The  latest  tragedy  oc- 
curred on  March  4,  1987,  when  a  twin- 
engine  Northwest  Airlink  commuter 
airliner  crashed  on  landing  at  the  De- 
troit Metropolitan  Airport  killing  9 
people  on  the  plane  and  injuring  20, 
including  10  on  the  ground. 

Mr.  President,  at  my  request,  the 
General  Accounting  Office  began  last 
summer  to  investigate  the  margin  of 
commuter  airline  safety.  The  GAO's 
preliminary  findings  were  reported  to 
my  staff  on  February  11,  1987,  and. 
unfortunately,  tended  to  confirm  my 
suspicions  regarding  the  level  of  safety 
in  the  commuter  airline  industry. 

The  volume  of  commuter  traffic  and 
the  number  of  commuter  aircraft  are 
continuing  to  increase  significantly. 
And  although  the  commuter  accident 
rate  continues  to  diminish  per  100,000 
departures,  it  remains  three  times 
higher  than  the  accident  rate  for  large 
commercial  airlines.  Because  the  Na- 
tional Transportation  Safety  Board  at- 
tributes pilot  error  as  the  most  fre- 
quent cause  of  commuter  accidents,  I 
have  asked  the  GAO  to  look  further 
into  the  question  of  the  level  of  com- 
muter pilot  experience  and  training 
and  certification  requirements.  Among 
the  GAO's  preliminary  findings  with 
regard  to  pilot  training  and  certifica- 
tion is  that  commuter  airlines  are  not 


required  to  verify  the  violation  history 
of  their  pilots.  Although  the  FAA 
nuuntains  such  histories  on  computer, 
there  is  simply  no  requirement  that 
the  airlines  check  these  histories. 

Such  histories  could  point  to  poten- 
tial troublespots.  The  Washington 
Post  reported  on  Sunday,  March  8, 
1987,  that  the  pilot  of  the  commuter 
plane  that  crashed  at  the  Detroit  Met- 
ropolitan Airport  had  twice  been  cited 
by  the  FAA  for  unsafe  flying.  In  addi- 
tion, the  FAA  had  cited  Fischer  Bros. 
Aviation,  which  operated  the  twin- 
engine  Northwest  Airlink  plane  that 
crashed,  six  times  for  maintenance 
and  safety  violations  and  fined  the 
company  a  total  of  $3,500  since  1979. 

Mr.  President,  we  can  no  longer 
afford  to  delay  resolving  these  safety 
issues.  We  have  already  lost  precious 
time.  I  again  call  on  the  administra- 
tion to  appoint  members  to  the  Avia- 
tion Safety  Commission  and  begin  the 
process  under  the  law  that  was  passed 
of  improving  the  margin  of  aviation 
safety. 


BICENTENNIAL  MINUTE 

MARCH  10,  1848:  SENATE  RATIFIES  TREATY  OF 
QUADALDPE-HIDALCO 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  139  years 
ago  today,  on  March  10,  1848,  the  U.S. 
Senate  ratified  one  of  the  most  signifi- 
cant treaties  in  our  Nation's  history. 
The  Treaty  of  Quadalupe-Hidalgo  ter- 
minated the  war  with  Mexico,  which 
had  begun  in  1846  with  a  dispute  over 
the  border  between  Texas  and  Mexico, 
and  which  had  ended  with  the  Ameri- 
can occupation  of  Mexico  City. 

Following  the  American  victory, 
Mexico  agreed,  for  the  sum  of  $15  mil- 
lion, and  repayment  of  $3  million  in  iU> 
debts,  to  cede  to  the  United  States 
600,000  square  miles  of  territory.  This 
vast  territory,  comparable  only  to  the 
Louisiana  purchase,  included  all  of  the 
present-day  States  of  California,  Ari- 
zona, New  Mexico,  Nevada,  Utah,  and 
Colorado,  as  well  as  recognition  of 
Texas'  border  at  the  Rio  Grande 
River. 

Despite  the  immense  advantages  of 
this  treaty,  some  Senators  thought  it 
could  be  improved,  and  offered  numer- 
ous amendments  when  the  pact 
reached  the  Senate.  These  amend- 
ments ranged  from  a  proposal  to  dis- 
avow so  much  annexation  of  new  terri- 
tory, to  one  that  would  move  the 
boundary  even  further  south  into 
Mexico.  Amendments  to  ban  slavery 
from  the  new  territories  were  also  in- 
troduced. Most  of  these  amendments 
were  rejected,  and  two  articles  in  the 
treaty  were  also  removed,  relating  to 
the  validity  of  Mexican  land  grants 
and  the  rights  of  the  Catholic  Church 
in  the  acquired  territories.  With  these 
adjustments,  the  Senate  consented  to 
the  treaty  by  a  vote  of  38  to  14. 

Adoption  of  the  treaty  of  Quada- 
lupe-Hidalgo launched  a  whole   new 


chapter  in  the  history  of  the  American 
West.  It  also  confronted  Congress  and 
the  Nation  with  the  unresolved  ques- 
tion of  whether  the  new  territory 
would  be  free  or  would  be  open  to  slav- 
ery. The  settlement  of  this  question 
would  require  another  decade  of 
debate  and  a  bloody  civil  war. 


ORDER  OP  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  special  order  that  was  under 
the  control  of  Mr.  Hecht  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  control  of  Mr.  Wilson. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
the  floor. 


RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR 
STEVENS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  [Mr.  Stevens]  is  recognized  for 
not  to  exceed  5  minutes. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
first  make  a  remark  or  two  atx>ut  my 
good  friend.  Senator  Zorinsky.  I  ask 
that  the  comments  I  make  be  printed 
in  the  appropriate  place  in  the  volume 
that  the  distinguished  majority  leader 
has  mentioned  when  it  is  printed. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  LATE 
SENATOR  ED  ZORINSKY 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  Ed 
Zorinsky  was  a  great  personal  friend 
of  mine.  The  Nation  has  lost  a  very 
valuable  public  servant  in  this  untime- 
ly death  of  our  good  friend,  as  our  dis- 
tinguished Republican  leader  has  men- 
tioned. At  today's  Republican  lunch- 
eon, I  remarked  to  our  colleagues 
about  the  irony  walking  into  my  office 
this  morning  and  receiving  a  letter 
from  my  good  friend  who  had  passed 
away  over  the  weekend.  Senator  Zor- 
insky sent  us  a  copy  of  the  resolution 
that  the  distinguished  Democratic 
leader,  our  majority  leader,  had  se- 
cured passage  of  last  week  declaring  a 
week  in  April  to  be  Cholesterol  Week. 
Senator  Zorinsky  wanted  to  call  this 
resolution  to  our  attention  for  the  ob- 
vious reason  that  he  had  very  serious 
problems  with  cholesterol,  and  of 
course  we  believe  that  is  wiiat  caused 
his  untimely  death. 

Others  will  remark  about  Ed  Zorin- 
sky in  terms  of  his  contributions  to 
his  State,  both  as  the  mayor  of 
Omaha  and  as  a  Senator  from  Nebras- 
ka. I  remember  Ei)  Zorinsky  as  being 
a  companion  who  was  willing  to  take 
on  the  tasks  assigned  to  him  as  a  Sena- 
tor, and  he  did  them  well. 

For  instance,  he  and  I  went  often  to 
meet  with  our  Canadian  colleagues  in 
the  Canadian  Interparliamentary  Con- 
ference. Some  people  may  call  those 
junkets.  For  E]d  Zorinsky  and  me, 
they  were  working  missions  to  carry 
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the  vord  of  the  people  of  our  country 
to  thOH  who  represent  our  neighbors 
tn  C»»«»«<»  He  had  problems  with  our 
f>tt«Hi«ii  friends  in  •criculture.  I  had 
them  in  tourism.  I  would  have  them  in 
flslilnc  and  he  mlsht  have  them  in 
some  other  activity  that  affected  his 
State. 

But  Ed  Zoiuhskt  was  always  able  to 
meet  toe  to  toe  with  our  Canadian 
neighbors  and  tell  it  to  them  like  it  is. 
After  those  meetings  Ed  would  put  the 
Issues  of  the  day  aside,  get  together 
with  our  neighbors  from  Canada, 
share  fellowship,  and  make  good 
fHends  for  our  country. 

And  I  also  remember  the  year  he 
was  appointed  to  be  the  President's 
representative  at  the  Paris  Air  Show. 
There  were  very  few  people  that 
wanted  that  task  because  it  was  under 
attack  at  the  time  in  the  press  as  being 
a  Junket. 

It  really  is  not.  We  demonstrated 
that  it  was  not.  Ed  Zorinskt  and  I 
went  to  meet  every  single  small  busi- 
nessman that  had  an  exhibit  in  the 
American  pavilion  there,  a  pavilion 
that  led  to  an  increase  of  about  one- 
half  billion  dollars  in  sales  of  aviation 
parts  for  use  throughout  the  world 
that  year.  And  I  remember— after 
meeting  with  those  businessmen— the 
first  time  I  saw  Ed  Zorhtskt  perform 
his  little  soft-shoe  dance,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  with  the  words  of  "Zorinsky 
for  President."  It  was  a  parody  on 
himself  and  he  loved  to  do  it.  Sadly,  I 
am  informed  that  the  last  thing  he  did 
In  this  life  was  to  perform  a  version  of 
that  soft-shoe  at  the  annual  P>ress 
Club  dinner  in  his  city  of  Omaha. 

Catherine  and  I  have  lost  a  good 
friend.  And  I  am  sure  that  we  will  all 
remember  Cece  and  urge  her  to  join 
with  us  in  the  activities  of  the  Senate 
family  in  the  future. 

Ed  and  Cece  ZoiuifSKY  were  truly 
hard  working  members  of  this  family, 
and  I  think  everyone  in  Nebraska 
should  realize  that  he  earned  a  reputa- 
tion on  both  sides  of  this  aisle  as  a 
man  of  integrity  who  stood  up  for 
what  he  believed  without  regard  to 
the  conscQuences,  either  politically  or 
in  terms  of  personal  friendship.  He 
faced  life  head  on— and  he  told  it  like 
it  was.  And  I  am  saddened  that  I  face 
the  task  on  Sunday  to  Join  with  my 
good  friends,  the  two  leaders,  to  go  to 
honor  our  departed  friend  and  partici- 
pate in  his  fun««l  exercises. 


COMMEMORATION  OF  THE 
SIONINO  OP  THE  CONSTITUTION 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  last 
week  we  passed  an  important  mile- 
stone for  this  body.  March  4,  marked 
the  198th  anniversary  of  the  meeting 
of  the  First  Congress  in  New  York.  I 
made  note  of  this  because  the  bill 
which  I  am  Introducing  today  marks 
the  bicentennial  of  an  event  which 
made  that  first  meeting  of  the  Con- 


gress possible.  The  bill  would  make 
September  17,  1987,  a  national  holiday 
to  commemorate  the  signing  of  the 
\}JB.  Constitution  by  the  delegates  to 
the  Constitutional  Convention. 

I  have  been  Joined  by  Senators  Ken- 
NSDY,  Thttrmono,  DeConcini,  Stxnnis, 
and  BxTRDicK  in  introducing  this  bill, 
and  I  welcome  further  cosponsors.  I 
hope  that  all  Senators  will  Join  with 
us  in  calling  for  this  day  of  national 
celebration. 

Eleven  years  ago  this  coimtry  cele- 
brated the  bicentennial  of  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independence  and  the  begin- 
ning or  our  existence  as  a  nation.  The 
E>eclaration  of  Independence  was  writ- 
ten at  the  beginning  of  a  conflict 
which  went  on  for  several  years.  At 
the  end  of  the  Revolutionary  War  we 
were  triumphant— a  proud.  new 
nation. 

The  Articles  of  Confederation,  our 
first  attempt  at  self-government, 
proved  too  weak  a  foundation.  The 
States  seemed  destined  to  sink  into  a 
mfre  of  conflicts.  Cracks  were  liegin- 
ning  to  form  when  the  call  went  out 
for  a  convention  to  reform  the  Articles 
of  Confederation. 

That  Convention  met  in  Philadel- 
phia in  the  summer  of  1787.  They  rec- 
ognized early  in  their  discussions  that 
a  simple  reformation  would  not  be 
enough.  The  delegates  went  beyond 
their  mandate  and  instead  drafted  the 
document  which  has  made  the  success 
of  the  United  States  possible. 

Without  our  Constitution,  with  its 
careful  checks  and  balances,  its  mix  of 
Federal  and  State  powers,  and  with  its 
amendments  which  preserve  the  rights 
of  the  individuals  in  our  society,  our 
Nation  could  not  be  what  it  is  today. 
Wthout  the  Constitution  our  inde- 
pendence, and  the  promise  of  a  great 
nation,  would  never  have  flowered.  In- 
dependence means  nothing  for  a 
nation  if  its  citizens  are  not  free  and 
its  government  is  not  just. 

Hundreds  of  constitutions  of  nations 
around  the  globe  have  been  modeled 
upon  our  own.  We  have,  in  fact,  been  a 
model  for  freedom.  These  coimtries 
recognized  the  value  of  the  concepts 
embodied  in  our  Constitution.  It  is 
time  for  us  to  remind  ourselves  of  the 
reasons  why  our  Constitution  is  a  suc- 
cess. 

The  bicentennial  of  our  Constitution 
provides  an  opportunity.  We  have 
more  to  celebrate  than  200  years  of 
history.  We  should  be  celebrating  the 
continuing  success  of  our  system  of 
government,  and  the  promise  of  many 
centuries  to  come. 

This  is  more  than  just  another  day 
far  parades:  It  is  an  opportunity  to  re- 
flect on  our  Nation,  and  on  the  Consti- 
tution which  has  made  us  what  we  are 
today. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  letter  from  the  American 
legion  in  support  of  this  holiday  be 
included  in  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Thk  Ambucam  L«;iom. 
Washington,  DC,  February  2,  1BB7. 
Hon.  T9  STKvms, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  DC. 

Dkak  Semator  Stbvxms:  The  Bicentennial 
of  the  slgnins  of  the  U.S.  Constitution,  Sep- 
tember 17,  1987,  provides  an  opportunity  for 
Americsms  to  celebrate  this  historic  day 
with  patriotic  ceremonies  and  reflection. 
The  significance  of  the  signing  of  this  docu- 
ment, the  government  it  created  and  the 
flexibility  contained  within  to  allow  for  the 
changing  needs  of  American  society  should 
not  be  minimized. 

The  American  Legion  strongly  favors  leg- 
islation recognizing  September  17.  1987  as  a 
one-time  national  holiday  to  commemorate 
the  Bicentennial  of  the  U.S.  Constitution. 
We  cominend  you  for  your  planned  sponsor- 
ship of  tuch  legislation  and  urge  the  enthu- 
siastic support  of  your  colleague.  A  national 
holiday  will  serve  as  a  focal  point  for  the 
celebration  in  honor  of  the  greatest  govern- 
ment document  ever  written  and  the  men 
who  framed  it.  We  certainly  agree  that  the 
Bicenteitnial  of  the  U.S.  Constitution  de- 
serves special  consideratin  and  treatment. 

Senator,  The  American  Legion  appreciates 
your  fine  support  of  this  initiative  and  loolu 
forward  to  its  successful  movement  through 
Congrres. 

Siftcerely, 

I       E.  Philip  Riggin,  Director, 
'  National  Legislative  Commission. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  honored  to  be  cosponsoring  this 
bill  to  designate  September  17,  1987, 
the  bioentetuiial  of  the  signing  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  as 
"Constitution  Day."  and  to  make  this 
day  a  legal  public  holiday.  Having  this 
one-time  national  holiday  is  only  ap- 
propriate in  celebration  of  200  years  of 
our  constitutional  Government.  I  be- 
lieve there  is  no  other  document  that 
has  m0re  effectively  embodied  demo- 
cratic principles  than  our  Constitu- 
tion. 

I  have  the  privilege  to  serve  with  my 
distinguished  colleagues.  Senator 
THXTRMoin),  Senator  Kennedy,  and 
Senator  Stevens,  as  a  member  of  the 
Commission  of  the  Bicenteiuilal  of  the 
U.S.  Constitution.  The  Commission 
was  established  to  celebrate  the  his- 
torical aspects  of  the  Constitution, 
with  an  emphasis  on  education  of  the 
principles  that  formed  the  Constitu- 
tion and  the  policies  that  resulted. 

Under  the  leadership  of  former 
Chief  Justice  Warren  Burger,  the 
Commission  has  coordinated  many 
worthwhile  activities  and  projects  to 
commemorate  the  single  most  impor- 
tant dbcument  in  the  history  of  our 
Nation.  I  encourage  all  Americans  to 
become  involved  with  these  historical 
celebrations.  It  is  important  for  each 
and  every  American  to  understand  the 
concepts  of  peace  and  Justice  which 
have  served  as  a  model  for  other  coun- 
tries. The  Commission  has  strongly 
endorsed  this  holiday,  and  believes  it 
will  prcHTerly  symbolize  the  impor- 
tance of  this  bicentennial. 


Mr.  President,  I  always  have  reserva- 
tions in  creating  holidays  that  will 
cost  the  taxpayers  money.  Under- 
standing this  problem,  our  Govern- 
ment has  chosen  to  observe,  through 
aimual  national  holidays,  a  limited 
number  of  great  leaders  and  great 
events  in  our  Nation's  history.  I  can 
not  think  of  a  more  justified  reason 
for  a  one-time  national  holiday.  The 
Constitution  sets  forth  the  foundation 
and  structure  of  our  Nation's  laws.  Be- 
cause of  this  document,  we  have  the 
most  successful  governmental  system 
in  the  world.  A  legal  holiday  on  Sep- 
tember 17,  1987,  will  create  an  oppor- 
tunity for  citizens  to  reflect  on  the  his- 
tory of  our  Nation,  as  well  as  provide 
an  incentive  for  local  conununities 
across  the  country  to  participate  in  ac- 
tivities to  commemorate  the  founding 
of  our  Government.  I  am  extremely 
proud  of  the  events  that  have  already 
been  planned  by  various  groups  in  the 
State  of  Arizona. 

The  Constitution  is  much  more  than 
just  a  historical  treasure  encased  in 
glass  in  the  National  Archives  Build- 
ing. It  is  a  living,  functioning  docu- 
ment which  now  as  always  meets  the 
needs  of  a  changing,  dynamic  society. 
Its  magnitude  and  far-reaching  effects 
touch  each  of  us  individually.  Mr. 
President,  I  am  hopeful  that  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Senate  will  join  in  sup- 
port of  this  important  initiative. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  699 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

SECTION  1.  CONSTITITION  DAY. 

(a)  PiNDiHGS.— The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  the  United  States  Constitution  is  the 
cornerstone  of  our  system  of  Government 
under  law; 

(2)  September  17,  1987,  commemorates 
the  bicentennial  of  the  signing  of  the 
United  States  Constitution: 

(3)  the  bicentennial  of  the  signing  of  the 
United  States  Constitution  serves  as  a  re- 
minder and  a  celebration  of  the  rights,  privi- 
leges, and  responsibilities  of  citizenship; 

(4)  the  United  States  Constitution  signi- 
fies the  importance  of  the  rule  of  law  and 
affirms  our  dedication  to  freedom  and  jus- 
tice: and 

(5)  the  United  States  Constitution  pro- 
vides the  framework  for  our  law,  our  spirit, 
and  our  beliefs  as  a  Nation. 

(b)  Desigmation.— September  17,  1987,  is 
designated  as  "Constitution  Day". 

(c)  Treatment  as  a  Lxcal  Public  Holi- 
day.—September  17,  1987,  shall  be  treated 
as  if  it  were  a  legal  public  holiday  under  sec- 
tion 6103(a)  of  title  5,  United  SUtes  Code, 
for  purposes  of — 

(1)  any  statute  relating  to  pay  or  leave  of 
employees  (as  defined  by  section  2105  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code): 

(2)  section  2(d)  of  the  Joint  resolution  en- 
titled "Joint  resolution  to  codify  and  em- 
phasize existing  rules  and  customs  pertain- 


ing to  the  display  and  use  of  the  flag  of  the 
United  States  of  America",  approved  June 
22,  1942  (36  U.S.C.  174(d)); 

(3)  section  15(a)  of  the  Federal  Contested 
Election  Act  (2  U.S.C.  394(a));  and 

(4)  any  other  law. 

(d)  Amendment  to  Title  5,  United  States 
Code.  Section  6103.— Section  6103  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  in  subsection  (a)  immedi- 
ately after  the  item  relating  to  Labor  Day, 
the  following  new  item; 

"Constitution  Day,  September  17."; 

(2)  by  striliing  out  "For"  in  subsection  (b) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Except  as  pro- 
vided for  in  subsection  (d),  for";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection; 

"(d)  For  purposes  of  statutes  relating  to 
pay  and  leave  of  employees.  Constitution 
Day  shall  not  be  observed  as  a  legal  holiday 
in  calendar  years  beginning  after  I>ecember 
31,  1987.". 

(d)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  calendar 
years  beginning  after  December  31,  1986. 


RURAL  NEWSPAPER 
PRESERVATION  ACT 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  introducing  the  Rural  Newspaper 
Preservation  Act.  Versions  of  this  pro- 
posal passed  the  Senate  twice  in  the 
99th  Congress,  once  as  an  amendment 
to  the  continuing  appropriatioirs  reso- 
lution and  once  as  freestanding  legisla- 
tion. I  am  hopeful  and  confident  that 
we  will  again  pass  this  legislation 
which  in  essence  reestablishes,  for  ad- 
joining counties,  the  old  "limited  cir- 
culation" or  "out-of-county"  newspa- 
per mailing  rate. 

The  intent  of  this  legislation  is  to 
help  preserve  the  small  rural  newspa- 
pers of  this  Nation.  The  concept  of  as- 
sisting the  preservation  of  our  rural 
newspapers  goes  back  to  1851.  The 
purpose  in  establishing  reduced  postal 
rates  for  newspapers  130  years  ago  was 
to  help  the  rural  publishing  business 
compete  in  a  local  market  increasingly 
dominated  by  regional  and  national 
media.  It  was  also  an  attempt  to  pro- 
tect rural  culture  from  annihilation  by 
urban  institutions  and  values. 

Mr.  President,  those  same  two  basic 
reasons  are  as  valued  today  as  they 
were  almost  a  century  and  a  half  ago. 
This  legislation  will  not  provide  a 
windfall  to  small  newspapers  but 
simply  would  help  assist  them  to  com- 
pete with  the  national  media  while 
providing  the  local  news  coverage  so 
essential  to  rural  subscribers. 

Because  of  the  regional  and  national 
media,  rural  Americans  have  a  greater 
ability  to  learn  about  what  is  going  on 
in  Western  Europe  or  South  Africa  or 
the  Middle  East,  for  example,  than 
they  do  in  their  own  local  area.  Yet,  a 
farmer  or  rancher  40  miles  from  the 
nearest  large  community  needs  to 
know,  what  is  going  on  in  his  own  area 
in  orcier  to  maintain  his  livelihood  and 
to  have  an  influence  on  what  affects 
his  life  day  in  and  day  out. 


Rural  Americans,  like  their  urban 
cousins,  must  have  a  knowledge  of 
what  is  taking  place  in  their  local 
"world"  for  this  information  has  a 
more  direct  bearing  on  their  own  well- 
being  than  activities  in  other  areas  of 
the  globe.  If  the  limited  circulation 
rate  is  not  restored,  nu^  newspapers 
may  lose  the  ability  to  distribute  their 
local  publication  through  the  mail  at 
an  affordable  cost.  Cut  off  from  rural 
subscribers,  a  local  newspaper  will  suc- 
cumb to  the  urban  and  national 
media,  thus  leaving  no  one  to  cover 
purely  local  events  and  news.  As  the 
demise  of  small  newspapers  continues, 
local  information  will  be  left  out  in 
the  cold. 

The  cost  of  this  measure  is  small  and 
will  not  be  borne  by  any  additional 
cost  to  the  taxpayer.  Rather,  the  cost 
will  be  absorbed  into  the  amount  cur- 
rently appropriated  for  the  revenue 
foregone  category  for  all  other  pre- 
ferred mail  rate  users. 

In  order  to  be  fiscally  responsible, 
we  have  looked  into  what  changes  can 
be  made  in  the  all(x:ation  of  revenue 
foregone  to  offset  some  of  the  in- 
creased cost  this  legislation  would 
have.  In  this  regard,  we  have  again 
found  it  hard  to  justify  a  revenue-fore- 
gone subsidy  to  large  suburban  news- 
papers serving  the  affluent.  Conse- 
quently, we  have  included  language  in 
this  bill  to  cap,  at  20,000,  the  niunber 
of  newspaper  subscriptions  within  a 
county  that  can  be  subsidized.  This 
would  save  approximately  $2  million  a 
year.  Although  this  does  not  entirely 
pay  for  the  cost  of  this  new  legislation, 
it  does  pay  for  a  substantial  portion. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  include  at  the  end  of  my  re- 
marks the  complete  text  of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  700 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 3626(f)  of  title  39.  United  States  Code. 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows; 

"(f)  In  the  administration  of  this  section, 
the  substitute  minimum  charge  per  piece 
under  former  section  4358(g)  of  this  title  for 
publications  mailing  fewer  than  five  thou- 
sand copies  outside  the  county  of  publica- 
tion shall  be  limited  to  so  many  of  such 
copies  as  are  addressed  for  delivery  within 
counties  adjacent  to  the  county  of  publica- 
tion.". 

Sec.  2.  Section  3626(g)  of  title  39.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following: 

"(3)  In  the  administration  of  this  section 
within  any  State  or  territory  which  has  not 
organized  itself  into  county  (or  parish)  sub- 
divisions, copies  of  a  publication  addressed 
for  delivery  within  the  entire  State  or  terri- 
tory of  publication  shall  be  deemed  ad- 
dressed for  delivery  within  the  county  of 
publication  within  the  meaning  of  former 
section  4358(a).  (b),  and  (c)  of  this  title. 

"(4)  No  more  than  20.000  copies  of  any 
issue  of  a  publication  may  be  mailed  at  rates 
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under  former  section  4S5MaMc)  of  this 
ttUe.". 

Mr.  FRYOR.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  ootponaor  important  legisla- 
tioa  which  Senator  Srsvnfs  Is  intro- 
dudnc  to  allow  rural  newspapers  to 
mirvlTe  and  continue  providing  crucial 
infonaation  to  millions  of  Americans. 
The  bUI.  appropriately  titled  the 
"Rural  Newspaper  Preservation  Act." 
will  restore  a  limited  circulation  postal 
rate  for  newspapers  mailing  fewer 
than  5.000  copies  to  counties  adjacent 
to  Mxt  county  of  publication. 

The  need  for  this  bill  arose  in  April 
IMe.  when  a  provision  which  was  in 
neither  the  House  nor  the  Senate  ver- 
sion of  the  Consolidated  Omnibus 
Budget  Act  [COBRA]  suddenly  ap- 
peared in  the  conference  report  and 
totally  eliminated  the  limited  circula- 
tion rate.  It  is  Important  to  note  this 
bUI  does  not  restore  rates  as  they  were 
prior  to  COBRA.  It  only  does  so  for 
newspapers  which  mail  fewer  than 
5,000  copies  to  adjacent  counties. 

As  a  cosponsor  of  a  similar  bill 
during  the  last  session  of  Congress,  as 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Governmental 
Affairs  Subcommittee  which  has  juris- 
diction over  the  Postal  Service,  and  as 
a  former  newspaper  publisher,  I  am 
keenly  interested  and  supportive  of 
the  vital  role  which  the  rural  press 
plays  in  the  dissemination  of  informa- 
tion to  our  citizens.  The  limited  circu- 
lation rate  which  our  bill  restores 
would  mean  a  great  deal  to  the  f  Inan- 
dal  ability  of  individual  newspapers 
across  this  land  to  remain  in  existence. 

Mr.  Presidmt,  I  know  of  a  number 
of  papers  in  Arkansas  which  publish 
within  one  county  but  have  a  signifi- 
cant circulation  base  in  an  adjacent 
county.  Without  our  bill,  these  papers 
will  continue  to  struggle  to  meet  the 
rising  costs  of  postage,  and  some  may 
be  forced  out  of  business. 

Several  of  the  newspapers  in  my 
State  have  expressed  an  interest  in 
this  legislaticm  and  have  solicited  my 
support.  Mr.  President,  as  you  might 
imagine,  these  folks  found  a  sympa- 
thetic ear  with  this  former  newspaper 
publisher.  I  am  convinced  that  support 
for  this  bUl  is  support  for  allowing 
rural  America  to  keep  its  identity  and 
its  voice. 

I  want  to  urge  my  coUeagues  to  join 
with  us  in  an  effort  to  pass  this  bill 
promptly.  I  pledge  my  support  and  co- 
operation to  see  that  we  as  Americans 
do  all  we  can  to  foster  the  small  rural 
newspaper.  This  bill  is  an  important 
step  in  that  direction. 


RECOGNITION  OP  SENATOR 
WILSON 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
California  [Mr.  Wilson]  is  recognized 
for  not  to  exceed  5  minutes. 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time 
under  the  control  of  Mr.  Hxcht  be 
transferred  to  the  control  of  Mr. 
WncKXB.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


VIOLATIONS  OF  UNITED  STATES- 
JAPAN  AGREEMENT  ON  SEMI- 
CONDUCTORS 

Mr.  WII^SON.  Mr.  President,  not 
long  ago  those  of  us  concerned  with 
the  health  of  the  American  semicon- 
ductor industry  greeted  the  news  of  a 
final  agreement  with  great  relief  and 
some  celebration.  The  hope  was  that 
oor  Japanese  friends,  our  allies,  our 
tr&ding  partners,  would  finally  reform 
the  practices  that  have  brought  about 
great  anguish,  great  unhappiness.  on 
the  part  of  those  of  us  concerned  with 
the  health  of  the  American  industry. 

The  agreement  promised  three 
things:  it  promised  that  there  would 
be  an  end  to  Japanese  dumping  in  the 
United  States,  an  end  to  Japanese 
dumping  in  foreign  markets,  and 
access  for  American  products  in  Japa- 
nese markets. 

Mr.  President,  the  agreement  has 
been  entered  into.  Unhappily,  there 
has  been  sufficient  experience  to  bring 
about  grievous  disappointment.  It  is 
not  being  enforced  by  the  Japanese.  It 
is,  in  fact,  in  need  of  our  urgent  atten- 
tion. 

For  that  reason,  Mr.  President,  I  am 
offering,  with  the  cosponsorship  of 
Senators    McCain,     Mitchell,     Dan- 

FORTH,  DOUENICI,  BeNTSEN,  BINGAHAN, 

Rockefeller,  and  Wirth,  a  resolution 
which  calls  upon  the  President,  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Senate,  to 
immediately  take  all  appropriate  and 
feasible  action  under  section  301  of 
the  Trade  Act  of  1984;  second,  to  serve 
as  an  incentive  for  compliance:  third, 
to  compensate  the  United  States  for 
the  harm  suffered  on  account  of  non- 
compliance by  Japan,  and  finally  to 
prevent  further  injury  to  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  President,  the  very  security  of 
our  Nation  is  at  stake,  not  just  the 
commercial  welfare  of  a  single  indus- 
try. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  resolution  be  printed  at 
this  point  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Hecoro,  as  follows: 

S.  Res.  164 

Whereas  the  maintenance  of  a  healthy  do- 
mestic semiconductor  industry  is  essential 
t«  the  development  of  the  United  States 
economy  and  the  preservation  of  the  nation- 
al security  of  the  United  States; 

Whereas  the  United  States  semiconductor 
industry  is  a  world  leader  in  semiconductor 
technology  and  has  demonstrated  its  com- 
petitiveness in  all  markets  to  which  it  has 
tiBd  free  access; 

Whereas  concurrent  with  three  antidump- 
ing cases  filed  against  Japanese  companies 


in  64K  DRAMs.  Ea>ROMs  and  25SK  and 
above  pRAMs,  the  United  States  Trade 
Representative  on  July  11,  1985  initiated  an 
investigation  into  Japanese  dumping  of 
semiconductors  in  the  U.S.  market  and  lack 
of  accets  for  U.S.  companies  to  the  Japanese 
semiconductor  market  pursuant  to  Section 
301(d)(8)  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974,  as 
amended: 

Whereas  on  September  2,  1986,  the  Am- 
bassador of  Japan  to  the  United  States  and 
the  United  States  Trade  Representative 
signed  the  Agreement  between  the  Govern- 
ment of  Japan  and  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  America  concerning  Trade 
in  Semiconductor  Products  which  has  been 
determined  by  the  President  to  be  an  appro- 
priate response  to  the  practices  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Japan  with  respect  to  trade  in 
semiconductors,  pursuant  to  Section 
301(d)(e)  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974.  as 
amended; 

Whereas  in  return  for  Japan's  pledge  of 
increased  sales  in  the  Japanese  market  and 
avoidance  of  dumping  in  all  markets,  the 
Administration  waived  the  imposition  of 
dumping  duties  in  two  suitidumping  cases 
and  suspended  action  under  Section  301; 

Whereas  during  the  last  six  months,  col- 
lection of  substantial  dumping  penalties 
against  Japanese  companies  liave  been  fore- 
gone; 

Wheteas  during  the  last  six  months 
dumping  has  continued  and  there  has  been 
no  increase  in  access  to  the  Japanese 
market; 

Whereas  these  acts  represent  violations  of 
a  trade  agreement  negotiated  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  and  authority  of  Section  301 
of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974.  as  amended; 

Whereas  the  President  has  determined 
that  any  failure  by  the  Government  of 
Japan  to  meet  the  commitments  and  objec- 
tives of  the  Agreement  would  be  inconsist- 
ent witti  a  trade  agreement  or  an  unjustifi- 
able act  that  would  burden  or  restrict  U.S. 
commerce; 

Whereas  the  faithful  implementation  of 
the  commitments  and  objectives  of  the 
Agreement  is  the  only  effective  means  of 
addressing  the  twin  problems  of  access  for 
foreign  semiconductor  companies  to  the 
Japanese  market  and  the  prevention  of 
dumping  of  semiconductors  by  Japanese 
companies:  and 

Whereas  the  Government  of  Japan  has 
failed  to  meet  the  commitments  that  it 
made  fei  the  Agreement  signed  on  Septem- 
ber 2.  1986:  Now.  therefore  be,  it 

Resolved,  that  it  Is  the  Sense  of  the 
Senate,  that— 

The  president  should  immediately  take  all 
appropriate  and  feasible  actions  under  Sec- 
tion 301  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974— 

(A)  To  remedy  and  prevent  further  viola- 
tion of  the  Agreement  by  Japan; 

(B)  To  serve  as  an  incentive  for  compli- 
ance; 

(C)  To  compensate  the  United  States  for 
the  harm  suffered  on  account  of  non-com- 
pliance by  Japan;  and 

(D)  To  prevent  further  injury  to  the 
United  States; 

Such  actions  should  serve  to  increase, 
rather  than  restrict,  international  semicon- 
ductor trade  and  be  aimed  at  enforcing  com- 
mitments and  achieving  the  objectives  of 
the  Agreement,  both  with  respect  to  market 
access  and  the  prevention  of  dumping  in  the 
United  States  and  other  markets; 

Such  actions  should  be  focused  so  as  to  di- 
rectly penalize  those  who  have  acted  incon- 
sistenOy  with  the  terms  of  the  Agreement: 
and 


Such  actions  may  be  directed  at  products 
which  contain  semiconductors  so  as  avoid 
any  adverse  effects  on  U.S.  semiconductor 
users. 


MAQUILA  ASSEMBLY  PLANT  OP- 
ERATIONS OF  AMERICAN 
FIRMS 

Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
100th  Congress  will  most  certainly  act 
on  a  major  trade  bill  soon. 

With  the  competitiveness  debate 
now  raging  among  Government, 
imion,  and  business  leaders,  the  House 
and  Senate  will  undoubtedly  (M>nsider 
the  fate  of  the  maquila  industrial  as- 
sembly plants  in  northern  Mexico. 

The  Mexican  Government  launched 
the  maquila  industry  over  20  years  ago 
to  provide  jobs  for  repatriated  workers 
after  the  United  States  ended  the  bra- 
cero  policy  of  importing  Mexican  agri- 
cultural labor. 

American  firms  participating  in  the 
program  send  duty-free  materials  to 
Mexican  workers  who  assemble  com- 
ponents for  U.S.-manufactured  goods. 
To  reimport  the  components,  business- 
es pay  a  tax  equivalent  only  to  the 
dollar  value  of  labor  that  the  Mexi- 
cans contributed  during  the  assembly 
process. 

The  maquila  industry  now  employs 
approximately  175,000  workers  in  800 
factories  on  the  south  side  of  the 
United  States-Mexican  border.  More 
than  200  maquiladoras  operate  along 
the  Tijuana-Tecate  border  alone,  em- 
ploying some  35,000  workers.  Approxi- 
mately another  30  plants  are  imder 
construction  in  the  Mesa  de  Otay  area 
near  the  second  border  crossing.  Sev- 
eral major  companies,  including  Gen- 
eral Motors.  Zenith,  and  Westing- 
house,  take  advantage  of  the  program. 

Maquila  factories  help  the  American 
and  Mexican  in  several  ways. 

They  give  a  wide  range  of  United 
States  industries  the  opportunity  to 
compete  with  Pacific  Rim  and  Japa- 
nese firms  that  enjoy  lower  labor  and 
production  costs.  For  many  American 
companies,  the  alternatives  to  the  ma- 
quila industry  would  be  a  drastically 
reduced  market  share,  movement  of 
operations  overseas,  or  bankruptcy. 

Maquilas,  then,  do  not  have  the 
effect  of  substituting  Mexican  for 
American  labor.  The  closures  and  relo- 
cations that  would  occur  in  the  ab- 
sence of  the  maquila  factories  pose  the 
real  threat  to  U.S.  industrial  employ- 
ment. In  addition,  maquila  plants  help 
American  businesses  adjust  to  new  cost 
reduction  techniques  that  require  the 
engineering  of  products  in  one  nation, 
assembly  in  another,  and  marketing 
throughout  the  world.  By  taking  ad- 
vantage of  comparatively  inexpensive 
Mexican  wages.  United  States  firms  re- 
main price  conu>etitlve  against  foreign 
products.  Maquilas.  therefore,  also  aid 
the  effort  to  reduce  our  international 
trade  deficit. 


Furthermore,  critics  of  the  maquila 
industry  have  yet  to  provide  any  hard 
evidence  that  the  Mexican  plant  oper- 
ations cause  a  substantial  loss  of 
American  Jobs.  Indeed,  several  manu- 
facturing and  distribution  centers 
have  opened  along  the  U.S.  side  of  the 
border  in  response  to  the  need  for  sup- 
plying the  maquila  factories  with  in- 
dustrial parts. 

Finally,  the  maquila  industry  re- 
lieves the  competition  within  our  own 
job  market.  American-sponsored  em- 
ployment for  Mexican  nationals  re- 
duces the  number  of  emigrants  who 
would  otherwise  come  to  the  United 
States  in  search  of  work.  In  addition, 
the  close  proximity  of  Mexico  to  the 
United  States  reduces  the  high  trans- 
portation and  long  distan<%  communi- 
cation costs  incurred  by  many  United 
States  producers  who  l(x»te  assembly 
plants  in  Far  Eastern  countries. 

We  should  also  not  forget  that  the 
maquilas  make  a  significant  contribu- 
tion to  a  stable  Mexican  economy  and 
society. 

Five  years  ago,  the  maquila  industry 
surpassed  tourism  as  Mexico's  largest 
earner  of  foreign  exchange  second 
only  to  oil.  The  revenue  created  by  the 
maquilas  has  helped  Mexico  remain 
one  of  the  few  Latin  American  nations 
that  has  not  canceled  or  fallen  drasti- 
cally behind  in  the  interest  payments 
on  its  foreign  debt. 

Maquilas  also  address  the  problem 
of  finding  work  for  poverty-stricken 
laborers  in  the  border  commimities 
south  of  the  United  States.  Over  70 
percent  of  all  maquila  employees  are 
unskilled  women  with  almost  no  expe- 
rience or  education.  But  the  wages 
they  receive,  while  low  by  American 
standards,  allow  most  of  them  to  sup- 
port their  families  and  live  in  ade- 
quate housing. 

It  is  wrong  to  view  this  matter  as  an- 
other project  of  a  few  warm  weather 
lawmakers  because  it  is  clear  that  im- 
provement of  the  Mexican  economy 
advances  our  national  interest.  The 
maquila  program  helps  in  stabilizing 
hemispheric  politics,  controlling  the 
flow  of  immigration,  and  maintaining 
our  industrial  health. 

I  appeal  to  the  Congress,  then,  to 
resist  any  initiatives  that  could  elimi- 
nate U.S.  Tariff  Codes  806.20,  806.30. 
and  807.  All  three  of  these  codes  pro- 
mote the  use  of  American  components 
in  Mexican-based  maquila  factories  es- 
tablished by  United  States  firms. 

And  so  during  a  time,  Mr.  President, 
when  competitiveness  and  the  trade 
deficit  concern  all  of  us,  we  cannot 
afford  to  turn  our  backs  on  the  ma- 
quila industry. 

I  have  before  me  the  executive  sum- 
mary of  a  San  Diego  State  University 
report  on  maquila  factories.  The 
report  is  entitled  "Location  Deci- 
sions Regarding  Maquiladora/In-Bond 
Plants  Operating  in  Baja  California, 
Mexico." 


Mr.  President,  because  this  report 
demonstrates  the  broad  sodoeoonmnlc 
impact  that  maquila  operations  have 
In  the  State  of  California  and  beyond. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  executive  summary  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sum- 
mary was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Location    Decisions   Regarding    Maqoila- 

dor/In-Bond  Plants  Operating  in  Baja 

California,  Mexico 

EXBcurrvz  summary 

During  the  period  January-July  of  1986, 
the  authors  carried  out  a  research  project 
funded  by  the  Department  of  Commerce  of 
the  State  of  California.  The  study  was  de- 
signed to  gather  information  which  would 
aid  decision  makers  in  the  State's  private 
and  public  sectors  in  understanding  the 
nature  of  the  Mexican  maquiladora,  how  it 
impacts  the  State's  economy  and  how  the 
State  might  t>est  respond  to  this  increasing- 
ly important  industry.  This  report  summa- 
rizes all  important  aspects  of  the  study. 

Part  I  describes  the  evolution  of  Mexico's 
maquiladora/in-bond  industry  from  the 
mid-1960's  to  the  present,  and  the  prospects 
for  future  growth. 

Part  II  summarizes  the  design,  implemen- 
tation, and  findings  of  a  survey  of  U.S.  and 
other  foreign  firms  with  maquiladora  oper- 
ations in  Baja  California  carried  out  as  a 
part  of  this  project.  The  survey  identifies 
certain  characteristics  of  these  firms,  their 
primary  reasons  for  locating  production  fa- 
cilities in  Baja  California,  the  major  prob- 
lems associated  with  their  Mexican  facili- 
ties, and  many  of  the  benefits  and  costs  to 
the  State  of  California  associated  with  this 
industry. 

Part  III  presents  the  authors'  conclusions 
regarding  the  implications  of  the  study  for 
public  policy  in  the  State  of  California. 

In  general,  the  maquiladora/in-bond  in- 
dustry in  Baja  California  represents  a  sig- 
nificant long-term  opportunity  for  the  State 
of  California  and  could  be  an  important  tool 
for  attracting  new  firms  to  the  State  as  well 
as  strengthening  the  competitive  position  of 
existing  California  firms.  The  data  indicate 
that  certain  key  sectors  of  California's  econ- 
omy are  becoming  more  Integrated  with  this 
industry.  Therefore,  it  is  in  the  best  inter- 
ests of  the  State  of  California  to  consider 
measures  which  will  allow  the  State's  public 
and  private  sectors  to  better  understand  the 
nature  and  consequences  of  international 
production  sharing. 

Specifically  the  study  yielded  the  follow- 
ing findings  with  respect  to  the  maquiladora 
Industry  in  Mexico. 

The  industry's  growth  has  been  very 
rapid.  In  1966  there  were  some  57  plants 
with  approximately  4,000  workers,  while 
today  there  are  over  1,000  plants  with  some 
300.000  workers. 

Although  the  industry  has  always  been 
dominated  by  electronics  and  apparel  firms, 
it  is  becoming  more  diversified  with  trans- 
portation equipment,  services,  toys  and 
sports  equipment,  and  medical  supplies  ex- 
hibiting substantial  growth  In  recent  years. 
Concomitantly,  the  percentage  of  female 
emplojrment  is  declining  from  around  70 
percent  as  product  mix  and  skUl  levels 
change. 

The  maquiladora/in/bond  industry  is  not 
the  same  in  all  parts  of  Mexico.  While 
almost  90  percent  of  the  Industry  is  located 
along  the  border,  the  maquila  is  very  differ- 
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ent  in  audkd  JuAres  than  in  Tijuana— the 
two  border  dtiea  with  the  larcest  concentra- 
ttOB  of  in-bond  plants.  In  Juarez  the  pres- 
ence of  larse,  weU-eatatalished  industrial 
parka  and  Uie  dtyl  strateilc  geographical 
locaUon  have  attracted  many  large.  Fortune 
SOO  flrma  from  the  Eastern  part  of  the  U.S.. 
while  Tijuana  tends  to  attract  smaller.  West 
Coast  flzma.  with  a  smattering  of  Japanese 
gianta. 

The  future  of  the  industry  In  all  parts  of 
Mexloo.  depends  on  a  complex  group  of 
driving  and  limiting  forces  including: 

How  well  Mexico  resolves  the  problems 
that  have  arisen  with  the  acceleration  of 
the  growth  of  the  Industry  in  the  last  few 
years  (Le.,  high  onployee  turnover  rates, 
sbortagea  of  trained  technical  and  supervi- 
sory pfersonnel,  and  physical  infrastructure): 

OooUnued  political  stability  in  Mexico 
which  in  economic  terms  implies  some  meas- 
ure of  success  with  reducing  inflation,  in- 
creating  economic  growth  and  employment 
while  '■«-i"**i"«"y  "realistic"  wage  and  ex- 
change rate  poUdes; 

Expanding  markets  in  the  U.S.  without  a 
draaaatie  increase  in  VS.  protectionism: 

The  apidication  in  the  VS..  Japan,  and 
Europe  of  the  new  generation  of  computer 
integrated  manufacturing  (CIM)  technol- 
ogtea  to  the  products  now  being  processed  in 
the  Mexican  maquila  industry: 

The  development  of  other  Latin  American 
expOTt  proeeasing  zones  (EPZ's)  close  to  the 
V&  wtiich  might  receive  preferential  tariff 
treatment,  such  as  the  Caribbean  Basin  Ini- 
tiaUve. 

With  respect  to  the  study  of  maquiladora 
firms  in  Baja  California  which  was  carried 
out  during  the  period  February-July  of 
IBM 

Comparison  of  information  gathered  from 
reorat  directories  obtained  from  the  Mexi- 
can government  with  that  of  the  sample 
shows  some  of  the  important  characteristics 
of  the  universe  and  sample  set  of  firms. 

There  were  388  maquiladoras  in  the  first 
quarter  of  1986.  Using  available  directories, 
it  was  possible  to  identify  and  contact  178  of 
those  firms  which  were  l»sed  in  the  U.S.  91 
of  those  companies  with  maquiladoras  in 
BaJa  California  responded  directly  to  the 
survey,  while  another  74  companies  were 
represented  in  the  survey  by  12  sub-contrac- 
tor and  shelter  firms.  Thus,  165  firms  (43%) 
out  of  a  population  of  388  were  represented. 

64  percent  of  the  388  firms  in  Baja  Cali- 
fornia and  60  percent  of  our  respondents 
have  maquiladora  operations  in  Tijuana.  26 
percent  of  the  all  BaJa  California  firms,  and 
25  percent  of  the  sample  are  located  in  Mex- 
icali. 

88  percent  of  the  companies  which  have 
maquiladoras  in  BaJa  California  (78  percent 
of  the  sample)  are  themselves  located  in 
Southern  California. 

50  percent  of  the  maquiladoras  in  Baja 
California  are  whoUy-owned  by  Mexicans. 
according  to  official  government  data. 

Nearly  one-third  of  the  maquiladoras  in 
BaJa  California  (63  percent  of  the  sample) 
produce  electronic  components  or  electrical 
equipment  while  apparel  represents  14  per- 
cent (10  percent  of  the  sample). 

The  total  number  of  Mexican  workers  em- 
ployed by  the  firms  responding  directly  to 
our  sam^  (excluding  subcontractors  and 
shelter  operators)  was  31.092  or  69  percent 
of  the  45.113  worlcers  officially  registered  in 
BaJa  California.  The  average  size  of  plants 
in  our  sample  was  much  greater  than  the 
average  for  Tijuana.  Thus,  our  data  tends  to 
eooie  from  the  larger  maquiladoras. 

The  major  findings  of  the  survey  of  firms 
with  maquiladora  operations  are  as  follows: 


About  half  of  the  firms  responding  to  our 
survey  considered  countries  other  than 
Mexico  as  locations  for  off-shore  produc- 
tion, Taiwan,  Singapore,  South  Korea,  Hong 
Kong  and  other  southeast  Asian  countries, 
as  well  as  Puerto  Rico  and  other  Caribbean 
couatries,  were  frequent  second  and  third 
choices. 

Important  position  location  factors  in 
favor  of  Mexico  relative  to  the  other  coun- 
tries listed  above  include:  lower  transporta- 
tion costs,  better  quality  of  life  in  California 
for  expatriate  managers  and  technicians, 
lower  cost  of  labor,  better  availability  of 
labor,  and  better  opportunity  for  control  of 
day-to-day  operations. 

Many  firms  considered  other  parts  of 
Me^dco  as  alternatives  to  Baja  California, 
especially  Ciudad  Juarez.  Nogales.  Chihua- 
hua City  and  Matamoros.  Baja  California's 
most  important  position  location  factor  is 
the  Quality  of  life  in  the  State  of  California 
for  expatriate  managers  and  technicians. 
Other  slightly  important  positive  legation 
factors  for  Baja  California  include  better 
opportunity  for  control,  lower  transporta- 
tion costs,  and  the  lower  level  of  militancy 
of  organized  labor. 

The  median  total  of  expenditures  (in  Cali- 
fornia) in  1985  in  support  of  a  Baja  Califor- 
nia maquiladora  was  approximately 
$275,000.  About  one-third  built  support  fa- 
cilities in  California,  and  over  three  quar- 
ters have  employees  who  reside  in  Califor- 
nia but  woric  in  Mexico. 

Most  firms  plan  to  expand  their  maquila- 
dorae.  and  over  one-third  plan  to  increase 
California  employment. 

The  most  important  problems  of  maquila- 
dorae  are:  employee  turnover,  availability  of 
suitable  labor,  deficient  communications 
technology,  amd  transportation  of  Mexican 
workers  to  and  from  the  maquiladora. 

Slightly  less  than  half  of  the  firms  re- 
sponding to  the  survey  experienced  a  net  de- 
crease in  U.S.  employment  as  a  result  of 
using  a  maquiladora:  the  firms  which  cut 
back  were  generally  larger  than  those  repre- 
sented in  the  sample  as  a  whole. 

The  implications  of  this  study  for  public 
policy  in  California  are  twofold: 

That  the  State  of  California  should  initi- 
ate a  dialogue  with  public  and  private  sector 
organizations  in  California  and  Baja  Cali- 
fornia and  should  establish  certain  mecha- 
nisms to  monitor  the  maquiladora/in-bond 
industry  in  Mexico,  and  Baja  California,  on 
an  ongoing  basis.  Specifically,  the  State 
should  be  aware  of  the  growth  of  the  indus- 
try and  the  increasing  integration  of  Cali- 
fornia-based firms  with  the  maquila.  as  well 
as  possible  chainges  in  Mexican  regulations 
and  policies  affecting  the  maquila.  which  in 
turn  could  affect  California-based  firms. 

That  the  State  of  California  should 
market  the  Baja  California  maquiladora  in- 
dustry as  an  added  benefit  to  foreign  and 
out-of-state  firms  exploring  California  as  an 
industrial  site.  Apparently,  other  U.S.  states 
along  the  U.S.-Mexico  border  are  already 
doing  so  in  the  belief  that  the  potential  ben- 
efits outweigh  the  costs. 


THE  NOT  SO  SECRET  GENIUS  OF 
DANNY  KAYE 

Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  President,  when 
Daany  Kaye  died  last  week,  the  world 
lost  its  (»urt  jester.  Perliaps  no  enter- 
tainer of  our  time  exerted  more  uni- 
versal appeal  than  this  red-haired  Pied 
Piper,  whose  antic  genius  was  matched 
by    his    boundless    curiosity.    Daimy 


Kaye  was  living  proof  that  renaissance 
men  di(ln't  die  out  with  the  Renais- 
sance. Be  achieved  in  real  life  all  the 
things  that  Walter  Mitty  only 
dreame<]  about.  He  was,  in  no  particu- 
lar ord^r,  a  brilliant  actor,  inspired 
comic,  world-class  chef,  agile  dancer, 
loyal  bateball  team  owner,  and  the  un- 
stuf f iest  diplomat  ever  to  don  a  pair  of 
striped  pants. 

Danny's  idea  of  a  typi(»l  day  was  to 
start  off  in  the  morning  behind  the 
controls  of  a  747,  fly  to  San  Francisco 
to  take  Orders  in  the  kitchen  of  Trader 
Vic's  attend  a  Dodgers  game  in  the 
afternoon,  and  conduct  a  symphony 
orchestiyi  in  the  evening— leading  a 
perfonnnnce  of  "Flight  of  the  Bumble- 
bee" with  a  flyswatter  instead  of  a 
baton. 

But  tiien,  what  else  would  you 
expect  from  a  man  who  in  his  youth 
held  fans  for  Sally  Rand,  could  pro- 
nounce the  names  of  50  Russian  com- 
posers in  38  seconds,  held  Prance's  top 
culinary  award  and  was  an  honorary 
member  of  the  American  College  of 
Surgeons? 

Danny's  versatility  made  him  a  man 
of  many  faces— and  dialects— and  me- 
diums. He  played  everything  from 
James  Thurber's  fantasy-spinning  sub- 
urban commuter  to  Noah  in  a  Broad- 
way musical.  He  made  us  giggle  as 
Captain  Hook.  He  made  us  cry  as  a 
Jewish  Holocaust  survivor  in  Skokie. 
Bing  Crosby  may  have  sung  the  title 
tune  in  "White  Christmas,"  but  it  was 
Darmy  Kaye  who  walked  off  with  the 
movie.  And  in  Hans  Christian  Ander- 
son, Daliny  foreshadowed  his  not  so 
secret  life  as  every  child's  favorite 
adult— ati  elf  on  leave  from  the  North 
Pole,  a  talent  for  nonsense  and  a  taste 
for  puncturing  pretensions  wherever 
they  existed. 

He  spoke  the  universal  language  of 
laughter  and  the  common  tongue  of 
music.  As  UNICEF's  traveling  ambas- 
sador and  resident  clown,  he  reached 
out  to  children  on  six  continents.  Like 
so  many  people,  I  find  myself  recalling 
a  personal  encounter  with  Danny.  He 
had  come  to  San  Diego,  to  accept  a  hu- 
manitarian award  from  the  National 
Conference  of  Christians  and  Jews.  As 
you  mie^t  expect,  he  did  not  respond 
with  a  conventional  acceptance 
speech.  Instead  he  improvised  a  comic 
performance  that  had  people  in  tears 
of  laughiter. 

That  award  was  but  one  of  many 
showered  on  Danny  by  a  nation  that 
was  both  grateful  and  amused.  He  won 
Emmys  and  Oscars.  In  1984,  he  was  in- 
ducted tnto  the  select  circle  of  artists 
recogni%d  for  their  lifetime  contribu- 
tions through  the  Kennedy  Center 
Honors.  He  won  a  place  in  our  hearts 
long  before  millions  of  Americans  in- 
vited him  into  their  homes,  via  a 
weekly  television  series  that  was  pure 
magic. 


Each  Wednesday  night,  Daimy  used 
to  end  the  show  by  gracefully  dancing 
his  way  out  of  the  screen.  It  was  the 
gesture  of  a  modem  leprechaun,  an 
eternal  child  who  appealed  to  the 
child  in  the  rest  of  us.  The  screen 
went  dark  last  week.  But  for  Danny 
Kaye.  the  show  will  go  on  as  long  as 
people  need  to  laugh,  and  his  unique 
personality  is  preserved  on  film  and 
tape  to  meet  that  need.  Danny  Kaye 
may  have  been  many  men.  But  there 
was  only  one  Danny  Kaye. 


RECOGNITION  OP  SENATOR 
WEICKER 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  is  recognized  for  not  to 
exeed  5  minutes. 


CONTRA  AID 


Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President.  I 
raise  the  issue  of  Contra  aid  before 
the  U.S.  Senate,  more  particularly  in- 
tending to  introduce  a  resolution  of 
disapproval  of  such  aid  for  action  by 
this  body.  I  send  to  the  desk  such  a 
resolution  and  ask  for  its  appropriate 
referral. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
resolution  will  be  received  and  re- 
ferred. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
time  we,  the  U.S.  Senate,  faced  up  to 
an  issue  very  much  a  subject  of  discus- 
sion and  debate  in  this  country,  and 
that  is  the  matter  of  Contra  aid.  I  say 
this  because  for  months  now  too  many 
persons  have  been  engaged  in  a  finger- 
pointing  exercise  relative  to  the  Iran- 
Contra  scandal.  Criticism  has  been 
heaped  on  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  criticism  has  been  heaped  upon 
those  who  serve  the  President  of  the 
United  States  either  for  their  actions, 
as  with  the  case  of  Donald  Regan,  or 
their  inaction  insofar  as  either  Secre- 
tary of  State  Shultz  or  Secretary  of 
Defense  Weinberger  are  concerned. 
Personnel  of  the  National  Security 
staff,  Oliver  North  and  John  Poin- 
dexter  have  all  been  part  of  specula- 
tion and  villification.  Special  commit- 
tees have  been  appointed  to  ascertain 
the  facts.  The  first  report  we  have  had 
from  such  a  group  was  that  of  the 
Tower  Commission.  Focusing  mainly 
on  the  Iran  aspect  of  the  problem  the 
report  was  highly  critical  of  the  inat- 
tention of  the  President.  Also  appoint- 
ed are  the  Senate  special  committee 
under  the  chairmanship  of  Dan 
iNOtryg,  and  Vice  Chairman  Warren 
RxTDMAN,  and  a  House  special  commit- 
tee imder  the  chairmanship  of  Lee 
Hamilton  and  Vice  Chairman  Dick 
Cheney.  AU  this  to  ascertain  exactly 
what  happened  insofar  as  the  Iran- 
Contra  matter  Is  concerned. 

Now,  I,  as  everyone  else,  am  very 
much  interested  in  what  happened. 
But,  more  importantly,  I  am  interest- 


ed in  what  is  to  be  done.  We  have 
before  us  now  one-half  of  this  equa- 
tion insofar  as  Contra  aid  being  before 
us  and  the  question  arises.  What  are 
we  going  to  do  about  it?  This  Is  not  a 
matter  of  which  the  American  public 
is  ignorant.  The  matter  of  our  Contra 
(>olicy  has  been  an  overt  business  for 
the  American  public  and  for  the  Amer- 
ican Congress.  It  has  been  no  "hole-in- 
the-comer"  business.  No  one  should 
feign  ignorance  as  to  Contra  aid.  It  is  a 
bizarre  policy  and  that  is  probably  the 
kindest  term  that  describes  an  over- 
throwing of  a  government  that  we  rec- 
ognize. A  government  with  an  embassy 
here  in  Washington,  E>C.  This  has 
been  legal  policy  for  the  United  States 
of  America.  I  would  suggest  that  even 
if  no  other  fact  were  known  by  any 
committee  or  by  any  commission,  such 
a  bizarre  foreicni  policy  would  inevita- 
bly involve  bizarre  details.  And  so  it 
should  have  come  as  no  surprise  in  the 
matters  that  are  before  us  that  there 
were  Swiss  bank  accounts,  diverted 
funds,  laundering  of  money  and  viola- 
tions of  law.  What  is  the  problem?  Is  it 
details  that  worry  us  or  is  it  the  policy 
that  brings  about  concern.  The  matter 
of  policy  is  now  up  for  approval  or  dis- 
approval by  the  Congress  as  represent- 
atives of  the  American  people.  So 
before  anybody  points  further  fingers 
at  the  President  of  the  United  States 
for  what  he  did  or  did  not  do,  each  cit- 
izen of  this  country  can  ask  himself 
and.  each  constitutional  representa- 
tive can  ask  himself  "Are  we  with  the 
President  on  this  matter  of  Contra  aid 
or  do  we  want  to  see  the  policy  ended 
and  with  it  the  abuses?"  You  cannot 
have  it  both  ways.  You  cannot  say, 
"What  an  awful  mess  the  President 
has  got  us  into,  but  continue  the  poli- 
cies that  have  brought  us  to  this 
pass." 

The  scandal  does  not  go  away  with 
such  fence  sitting.  Much  of  the  diffi- 
culty in  which  we  find  ourselves,  in 
which  the  President  finds  himself 
today  has  come  about  by  virtue  of  the 
silence  of  the  Congress  and  the  Ameri- 
can people. 

It  is  fair  enough  to  say  that  we  did 
not  know  about  the  arms-for-hostages 
deal.  Neither  Congress  nor  the  Ameri- 
can people  knew  about  it.  But  just  as 
certainly  we  knew  about  an  (}ddball 
foreign  policy  in  Central  America.  And 
we  don't  wash  our  hands  of  it  by 
saying,  "Don't  tell  me  the  details". 

How  much  different  is  that  attitude 
than  similar  expressions  by  the  Execu- 
tive of  this  Nation  and  by  his  Cabinet 
members?  No  different  at  all.  They 
liked  the  policy,  but  didn't  want  to 
luiow  the  details. 

That  is  what  I  call  the  King  Henry 
II  scenario.  King  Henry  was  that  mon- 
arch in  Great  Britain  who  one 
evening.  In  the  presence  of  his  lords 
and  his  knights,  made  the  following 
statement  when  referring  to  Sir  Thom- 
as  Becket,   the  ArchblBhop   of  Can- 


terbury: "Will  nobody  rid  me  of  this 
troublesome  priest?" 

Several  of  his  knights,  taking  the 
King  at  his  word,  went  out,  found  the 
archbishop  at  his  devotions  in  the  ca- 
thedral, did  him  in,  and  came  back  and 
told  King  Henry  of  what  they  had 
done.  King  Henry's  response  was  a 
sh(x;ked  "I  didn't  mean  that." 

Well  what  do  we  mean  in  Nicaragua? 
The  time  has  come  to  spell  it  out.  We 
cannot  have  a  [>olicy  such  as  Contra 
aid  without  accepting  the  details  that 
go  along  with  it.  And  those  details  are 
not  just  the  responsibility  of  the  Presi- 
dent or  Oliver  North  or  John  Poln- 
dexter  or  any  other  assignee— those 
details  are  as  much  our  responsibility 
as  they  are  the  responsibility  of  the 
aforementioned. 

Or,  conversely  we  can  say  the  details 
will  not  be  our  responsibility  as  we  do 
not  accept  the  policy. 

I  get  into  some  difficulty  with  Mem- 
bers on  my  side  of  the  aisle,  many  of 
whom  back  the  President  on  Nicara- 
gua, but  I  have  a  few  choice  words  for 
my  friends  on  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle.  Their  silence— in  some  instances. 
their  active  voting  for  this  policy— is 
as  much  responsible  for  the  predica- 
ment we  are  in  as  the  President's  inac- 
tion or  somebody  else's  action  within 
the  administration. 

Several  weeks  ago,  we  passed— I  say 
"we";  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee of  the  U.S.  Senate  passed— a  bill 
which  in  effect  would  cut  off  Contra 
aid.  That  has  l}een  languishing  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate.  I  understand  that 
with  respect  to  the  matter  of  whether 
there  should  be  a  resolution  of  disap- 
proval, there  is  debate  within  Demo- 
cratic ranks  as  to  what  should  be  done, 
many  fearful  of  losing  on  any  vote.  I 
do  no  know  if  we  are  going  to  win  or 
lose  a  vote  but  I  know  there  Is  no 
l)etter  time  than  now  to  have  us  stand 
up  and  face  the  heat  that  many  are  so 
ready  to  toc\is  solely  on  the  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will 
the  Senator  suspend?  The  Senator's 
time  has  elapsed. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  there  will  now  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business,  not  to  exceed  1 
hour,  with  statements  therein  limited 
to  5  minutes  each. 

Mr.  LEAHY  and  Mr.  WEICKER  ad- 
dressed the  Chair.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Vermont. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  longer  does  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  desire? 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  say  to  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Vermont  that 
I  would  like  2  or  3  minutes  to  wind  up. 
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Mr.  LEAHT.  I  say  to  the  Senator    ervations  in  the  minds  of  Members  of    Senators  know  how  they  feel.  If  you 
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Mr.  LEAHT.  I  say  to  the  Senator 
tnm  Conneetlcut  that  I  am  going  to 
uk  unanimous  consent  to  continue  for 
about  12  or  IS  minutes  on  a  speech  on 
Uie  same  subject  that  the  Senator 
fttun  Connecticut  is  discussing:  but  if 
he  has  only  a  few  more  minutes  to  go, 
I  would  be  perfectly  willing  to  let  him 
nnish. 

Bir.  WEICKER.  I  ask  my  distin- 
guished coUeague  from  Vermont  if  I 
could  take  5  minutes  in  the  morning 
hour,  and  that  will  be  the  end  of  my 
talk  on  this  matter. 

Mr.  LEAHT.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  have  5  minutes 
more  and  that  then  I  be  recognized, 
notwithstanding  the  order  for  time, 
not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Connecticut. 


CONTRA  AID 


Bfr.  WEICKER.  So.  Mr.  President, 
the  debate  has  been  raging,  apparent- 
ly, in  Democratic  ranks,  as  to  exactly 
how  this  issue  should  be  raised  before 
the  XJ&  Senate  in  order  to  ensure  its 
greatest  possible  political  success. 

Now,  look:  The  greatest  possible  suc- 
cess on  this  particular  issue  is  going  to 
be  brought  about  by  raising  it  before 
the  UJS.  Senate  and  the  American 
people  with  a  vote.  Let  us  have  a  vote 
on  this  policy,  which  has  already 
brought  into  disrepute  countless  indi- 
viduals, countless  institutions,  and  the 
reputation  of  this  Nation.  There  is  no 
slick  parliamentary  way  to  ease  out  of 
it.  The  time  has  come  to  vote  up  or 
down  on  Contra  aid. 

There  are  those  who  subscribe  to 
some  sort  of  moratorium— a  moratori- 
um on  aid  until  we  ascertain  facts  in 
committee.  That  is  similar  to  the 
Democratic  House  voting  for  humani- 
tarian and  nonlethal  aid,  and  then 
saying,  "They  broke  the  law  because 
they  used  the  money  for  military  aid." 

There  was  not  one  person  in  Wash- 
ington, DC,  when  that  money  was 
voted  for  humanitarian  and  nonlethal 
aid,  who  did  not  fully  understand  what 
they  were  voting  for.  They  were  voting 
for  military  aid  to  the  Contras. 

Use  all  the  fancy  words  you  want- 
moratoriums,  nonlethal,  humanitari- 
an. Use  any  term  you  want.  The  fact  is 
that  by  the  use  of  paid  mercenaries, 
you  are  continuing  a  policy  of  over- 
throwing a  government  we  recognize. 
That  iiolicy  has  never  had  the  support 
of  the  American  people.  We  know 
that.  But.  more  important  it  is  wrong 
from  any  standpoint— practical,  moral, 
constitutional;  you  name  it.  It  is 
wrong,  and  should  be  faced  up  to. 

Why  did  we  have  the  provision  in 
the  law  requiring  the  President  to 
come  bac±  to  CongreiB?  Because  even 
at  the  time  of  passage  there  were  res- 


ervations in  the  minds  of  Members  of 
Congress  as  to  the  sagacity  of  our 
Nicaragua  policy.  So,  for  the  last  por- 
tion of  aid,  the  President  had  to  come 
back,  either  for  no  action,  in  which 
case  the  policy  continues,  or  a  resolu- 
tion of  disapproval  by  both  Houses. 
Now  we  are  trying  to  skirt  that  issue 
as  people  are  trying  to  find  out  where 
the  votes  are  and  how  they  fly. 

Even  in  his  present  slightly  weak- 
ened political  state,  too  many  of  my 
friends  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  are 
unwilling  to  stand  up  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States.  Seeing  the  havoc 
that  this  policy  has  wreaked  on  this 
Government,  we  still  want  to  tread 
softly  on  Contra  aid.  Many  do  not 
know  whether  even  now  it  is  political- 
ly smart  to  actively  oppose  it  and  to 
vot«  against  it. 

I  want  to  get  one  other  thought  off 
my  chest  while  I  have  the  floor. 

I  sat  through  that  State  of  the 
Union  speech  a  while  back.  I  am  now 
paraphrasing  what  was  in  that  speech, 
but  basically  the  President  said:  "If 
you're  not  for  me  and  my  Contra 
policy,  you're  being  soft  on  commu- 
nism in  that  part  of  the  world.  You 
either  believe  in  these  paid  mercenar- 
ies, in  their  activities  against  the  Gov- 
ernment in  Nicaragua,  as  a  patriot  or 
you're  walking  out  on  a  Communist 
takeover. 

Nuts.  There  are  those  of  us  who  be- 
lieve in  a  very  activist  role  for  the 
United  States  in  Central  America, 
South  America,  and  the  Caribbean, 
and  have  long  advocated  it.  That  part 
of  the  world  is  a  textbook  case  Insofar 
as  the  conditions  that  permit  commu- 
nism to  enter  are  concerned. 

Through  Democratic  and  Republi- 
can regimes  alike,  we  have  totally  ne- 
glected our  neighbors  to  the  south, 
and  we  are  paying  the  price  for  that 
now.  So  the  alternatives  are  not  to  do 
nothing  or  go  in  with  paid  mercenar- 
ies. It  is  to  do  actively  the  things  that 
Central  America,  South  America,  and 
the  Caribbean  are  looking  for:  bring  a 
quality  of  life  that  includes  education, 
that  includes  medical  care,  housing,  all 
those  things  which  have  been  totally 
lacking  and  which  now  a  totalitarian 
phik>sophy  promises. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  suspend.  His  time  has 
elapsed. 

N&.  WEICKER.  If  I  might  have  1 
minute  and  I  ask  for  that. 

Nfr.  LEAHY.  I  am  perfectly  willing 
to  oontinue  to  yield  but  I  was  told  to 
come  over  at  3:15.  I  have  a  3:30,  3:45, 
and  4  o'clock  meeting. 

Certainly  if  you  want  another 
minute,  I  will  yield. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  thank  my  good 
friend,  Pat  Leahy.  I  will  keep  it  to  1 
minute. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  the  discussion 
will  now  take  place  that  has  people 
standing  up  and  getting  counted.  Let 
the  people  in  this  country  have  their 


Senators  know  how  they  feel.  If  you 
don't  care  or  don't  vote,  then  don't  do 
a  tap  datice  on  the  President. 

There  are  those  who  said  Shultz  and 
Weinberger  were  the  worst  because 
they  knew  about  Iran-Contra  and 
didn't  do  anything  about  it.  Well  we 
know  about  it  on  the  Senate  floor  and 
are  not  doing  anything  about  it,  the 
same  with  the  American  people.  If  we 
do  not  Ifce  grubby  details,  then  say  no 
to  a  grubby  policy. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  following  article  from 
the  New  York  Times  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom  Tlie  New  York  Times,  Max.  10.  1987] 

CoVTRAS  Raid  Civilian  Targets 

(By  Stephen  Kinzer) 

AcoYAPA,  Nicaragua,  March  8.— When 
Runfire  erupted  Wednesday  night  around 
the  Quistlala  cattle  cooperative,  Dominga 
Solana,  26  years  old  and  quick,  dived  for 
cover. 

Miss  Solana's  arm  was  shattered  by  a  rifle 
bullet,  but  she  survived  and  is  hospitalized. 
Her  mother  and  three  others  at  the  cooper- 
ative, including  a  15-year-old  girl,  were 
killed. 

"The  contras  came  in  shooting,  and  we 
had  no  soldiers  to  defend  us. "  Miss  Solana 
said  froi»  her  hospital  bed.  "They  stole 
cattle  and  burned  our  houses." 

The  raid  at  Quisilala.  near  the  town  of  La 
Esperanza,  225  miles  east  of  Managua,  was 
the  most  recent  in  a  continuing  series  of  at- 
tacks by  United  Stales-backed  rebels,  known 
as  contras,  against  civilian  targets.  A  trip 
through  the  contested  zone  indicated  that 
contra  units  operating  here  have  not  signifi- 
cantly changed  their  tactics  despite  strong 
pressure  ^n  them  to  do  so. 

The  contras'  human-rights  record  has  cost 
them  imoortant  political  support  in  Wash- 
ington and  elsewhere,  and  some  contra  lead- 
ers have  ?owed  to  take  action  to  change  pat- 
terns of  abuse.  Contra  squad  leaders  recent- 
ly trained  in  the  United  States  were  report- 
edly taught  to  avoid  civilian  targets  and 
concentrate  on  engaging  the  Sandinista 
army 

In  this  part  of  Nicaragua,  the  Sandinista 
Government  is  widely  unpopular.  Contra 
forces  arriving  here  from  bases  in  Honduras 
hope  to  Huild  both  a  military  and  political 
base,  according  to  diplomats. 

Yet  in  inany  towns  in  and  around  Chon- 
tales  Province,  residents  have  vivid  stories 
to  tell  of  atrocities  they  say  have  been  com- 
mitted by  contra  forces  in  recent  months. 

"Naturally  there  are  wounded  soldiers  too, 
but  there  is  hardly  ever  a  time  when  we 
don't  ha»e  civilian  victims  here,"  said  Dr. 
Javier  Luna,  director  of  the  Camilo  Ortega 
Saavedra  Hospital  in  Juigalpa,  where  Miss 
Solana  is  a  patient. 

In  the  small  farming  village  of  El  Nispero, 
a  group  of  more  than  a  dozen  residents  wait- 
ing for  transportation  near  the  main  road 
Sunday  told  how  six  of  their  neighbors  were 
killed  in  a  contra  raid  Dec.  9. 

Speaking  separately,  several  gave  nearly 
identical  accounts  of  the  attack.  They  said 
that  a  9-i|ionth  old  infant  was  bayoneted  to 
death  and  that  two  elderly  women  were 
shot  dea4  after  being  forced  to  lie  on  the 
dirt  floor  of  their  home. 
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Also  killed  in  the  raid  were  two  men  cut 
down  as  they  ran  toward  their  homes  and  a 
pregnant  woman  who,  villages  said,  was  shot 
in  the  stomach. 

"They  took  three  of  our  people  away  with 
them,  and  who  knows  if  they  are  alive  or 
dead,"  a  resident,  Antonio  Diaz.  said.  "It 
was  something  terrible." 

OFFICIALS  USE  CAUTION 

Not  all  victims  of  contra  attacks  in  this 
area  are  civilians.  Area  residents  said,  for 
example,  that  the  seven  people  killed  in  an 
attack  on  the  village  of  Colonia  Rio  Rama 
on  Feb.  16  were  not  civilians,  as  reported  in 
the  official  Sandinista  press,  but  rather 
armed  and  uniformed  Sandinista  soldiers. 

The  residents'  version  was  confirmed  by 
foreigners  who  regularly  travel  through  the 
area. 

Some  of  the  civilians  who  have  been  killed 
by  contras  in  this  area  in  the  last  few 
months  were  Government  employees.  Off 
the  main  roads,  officials  travel  with  caution. 
Some  prefer  to  drive  unmarked  vehicles. 

"Contras  maintain  themselves  here,  and 
they  have  made  this  quite  a  hot  area,"  said 
Marina  Orozco.  the  Sandinista  Mayor  of 
Acoyapa. 

On  Jan.  7,  Miss  Orozco  set  off  from 
Acoyapa  to  the  village  of  Santa  Marta  ac- 
companied by  a  doctor,  a  dentist  and  two  of- 
ficials of  the  Agriculture  Ministry.  They 
had  asked  everyone  in  Santa  Marta  with 
medical  or  dental  problems  to  be  ready  for 
treatment  that  day,  and  they  were  also 
planning  to  hear  demands  for  land  made  by 
several  groups  of  peasants. 

After  arriving  in  Santa  Marta.  the  offi- 
cials, as  planned,  sent  the  drivers  of  their 
three  jeeps  back  to  Acoyapa  to  pick  up  a 
cargo  of  barbed  wire.  The  caravan  was  am- 
bushed, and  all  three  drivers,  one  of  them  a 
Sandinista  soldier,  were  killed. 

A  soldier  based  in  Acoyapa.  Jos^  Luis 
G6mez,  confirmed  the  account,  as  did  an 
aide  to  the  mayor  and  two  civilians  who  live 
in  the  town. 

In  the  grazing  country  south  of  Acoyapa. 
in  the  heart  of  Nicaragua's  beef  belt,  con- 
tras have  managed  to  disrupt  life  on  some 
government  cooperatives.  Their  leaders 
have  argued  that  since  the  cooperatives 
produce  food  for  the  government  supply 
system  and  are  normally  guarded  with  San- 
dinista weapons,  attacking  them  is  a  legiti- 
mate tactic. 

One  area  southwest  of  Acoyapa  is  now  in- 
habited only  by  scattered  families  who  farm 
small  private  plots  and  live  off  the  land. 
Members  of  three  such  families  told  of  two 
attacks  on  cooperatives. 

On  Nov.  27.  they  and  other  area  residents 
said,  raiders  struck  the  San  Pancho  coopera- 
tive 15  miles  west  of  Acoyapa.  According  to 
four  residents  interviewed  separately,  the 
attackers  burned  several  houses  and  kid- 
napped at  least  seven  residents.  The  rest 
fled,  and  the  ranch  is  now  abandoned. 

The  raid  on  San  Pancho  did  not  scare 
away  the  10  Hurtado  L6pez  brothers  who 
ran  El  Chaguite,  a  well-known  cooperative 
two  miles  away.  In  interveiws  where  they 
are  now  living  in  refuge,  two  of  the  brothers 
said  they  were  not  suspicious  when  a  census 
taker  visited  on  Jan.  11  and  learned  that 
only  four  people  were  at  the  ranch. 

But  the  next  morning,  they  said,  a  band  of 
contras  attacked  El  Chaguite.  According  to 
their  account,  two  brothers  picked  up  rifles 
and  tried  to  resist  but  both  were  shot,  one 
fatally.  Two  women,  relatives  of  the  men, 
were  kidnapped,  but  both  managed  to 
escape  24  hours  later  when  their  captors 


were  distracted  by  a  passing  Sandinista 
patrol. 

"We  were  walking  the  whole  time  and 
they  made  us  carry  their  equipment,"  said 
one  of  the  women,  Maria  Elena  Suazo.  17 
years  old. 

The  Hurtado  family  has  now  abandoned 
El  Chaguite  and  is  gathered  in  Juigalpa,  the 
capital  of  Chontales  Province. 

"If  things  calm  down  and  the  situation  is 
controlled,  we'd  like  to  go  back,"  said  the 
wounded  brother,  Noel  G6mez  Hurtago.  21 
years  old.  who  was  lying  in  bed  with  his  left 
leg  in  a  cast  from  hip  to  toe.  "If  you  don't 
work,  you  don't  eat." 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  thank  again  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  Vermont 
who  I  am  sure  in  the  course  of  the 
next  several  days  will  also  be  heard  on 
these  matters,  but  in  any  event  for  his 
courtesy  and  kindness  to  me  I  am 
deeply  appreciative. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Vermont. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
my  colleague  and  very  good  friend 
from  Connecticut  for  those  kind 
words.  I  do  intend  to  be  heard  on  the 
same  subject,  in  fact,  right  now. 

Mr.  President,  the  administration 
has  asked  Congress  to  release  another 
$40  million  of  U.S.  taxpayers'  money 
to  the  Contras,  who  are  fighting  to 
overthrow  the  Government  in  Nicara- 
gua. 

President  Reagan  submitted  a  report 
to  Congress  last  week  that  triggered 
the  payment  of  the  aid.  Congress  has 
only  15  days  from  March  6  in  which  to 
act  before  the  funds  are  automatically 
released,  and  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut has  now  assured  that  there 
will  be  a  vote  on  that  issue. 

We  are  now  in  the  6th  year  of  the 
Contra  war.  Nothing  has  been 
achieved.  The  State  Department  says 
it  has  no  idea  how  many  people  have 
died.  Estimates  run  into  the  tens  of 
thousands.  Many  of  the  dead  were 
women,  children,  and  peasant  farmers 
who  cared  little  about  the  ideological 
and  military  struggle  being  waged  in 
their  names. 

Mr.  President,  this  failed  policy 
must  end. 

Let  us  take  a  look  at  where  we  are. 

After  6  years  of  war,  the  Contras 
have  failed  to  accomplish  anything 
the  State  Department  claimed  possi- 
ble. There  had  been  no  march  on  Ma- 
nagua, no  nationwide  revolution.  The 
Sandinistas  are  consolidating  rather 
than  sharing  their  power. 

What  are  the  Contras?  They  remain 
a  foreign-based,  foreign-supported 
and,  to  a  large  extent,  foreign-run  in- 
surrection without  support  of  the  Nic- 
araguan  people.  That  is  not  what  the 
administration  promised. 

To  achieve  so  little  has  cost  us  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars.  Unknown 
are  the  millions  from  private  sources 
channeled  to  the  Contras  or  support- 
ive mercenary  oi>erations  during  the 
period  when  Congress  thought  mili- 
tary aid  was  susp>ended.  In  fact,  we 
still  await  revelation  of  administration 


involvement  in  this  circiunvention — if 
not  outright  violation — of  the  law  in 
providing  unofficial  military  assistance 
between  October  1984  and  Octol)er 
1986. 

We  have  congressional  committees 
investigating  the  Iran  and  Contra 
scandals  to  uncover  the  truth  and 
expose  the  falsehoods  of  United  States 
officials  who  conspired  and  connived  to 
get  around  the  law  and  the  will  of  Con- 
gress and  in  some  instances  came  and 
lied  to  Congress  about  what  was  going 
on. 

Today,  after  years  of  heavy-handed 
American  tutelage,  the  fractious 
Contra  political  leadership  is  in  disar- 
ray. Arturo  Cruz,  the  only  real  demo- 
crat in  that  leadership,  has  washed  his 
hands  of  the  whole  enterprise  because 
of  its  domination  by  Contra  military 
leaders.  Mr.  Cruz  despairs  at  the  ab- 
sence of  any  serious  democratic  politi- 
cal component  to  the  Contra  insurgen- 
cy. This  is  really  a  revealing  indict- 
ment of  the  utter  failure  of  the  admin- 
istration's goal  to  make  the  Contras  a 
democratic  movement  capable  of  imit- 
ing  an  anti-Sandinista  uprising 
throughout  Nicaragua. 

What  twisted  analogy  to  the  Found- 
ing Fathers  will  the  "see-no-evil"  de- 
fenders of  the  Contra  policy  think  of 
next?  The  good  life  in  Miami  and  lec- 
tures on  the  Bill  of  Rights  have  not 
convinced  most  Contra  leaders  of  the 
virtues  of  American-style  democracy. 
Many  remain  determined  to  restore 
the  old  landowning  oligarchy  that 
kept  Somoza  in  power  so  long. 

The  revolution  of  1979  will  not  be 
turned  back.  Administrtation  defend- 
ers of  the  Contras  denigrate  those  who 
dare  suggest  that  6  years  of  a  flawed 
and  failed  policy  is  enough.  They  say 
it  would  be  immoral  to  abandon  the 
Contras— and  lat>el  opponents  un- 
American.  When  logic  and  reason 
depart,  name-calling  usually  begins. 

Spending  $100  million:  or  100  times 
that,  is  not  the  issue  If  we  truly  en- 
hance our  national  security.  But  what 
do  we  have  here?  Retired  General 
Gorman,  the  former  commander  of 
U.S.  military  forces  in  Central  Amer- 
ica, recently  told  Congress  that  the 
Contras  cannot  defeat  the  Sandinista 
army— without  the  United  States  send- 
ing in  our  own  forces.  In  fact.  General 
Gorman  called  the  Contras  an  irritant, 
not  an  army. 

But  what  sits  just  beneath  the  sur- 
face of  what  he  was  saying  is  that  if 
the  administration  wants  the  policy  of 
overthrowing  the  Sandinista  govern- 
ment to  succeed,  it  is  only  going  to  be 
done  if  we  send  in  American  troops. 
The  only  way  that  the  administration 
policy  will  be  carried  out  is  if  Ameri- 
cans are  down  fighting  and  dying  in 
the  jungles  of  Nicaragua. 

Is  there  a  single  Member  of  this 
body  who  thinks  for  one  moment  that 
there  is  a  consensus  in  this  country  to 
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backed    up    by    the    U.S.    taxpayers' 
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aeod  Anericui  troops  down  to  fight  In 
Nicansua?  I  doubt  it. 

Hie  American  people,  ms  in  so  many 
other  areu.  are  ahead  of  their  own 
Oovemment.  They  understand  the  re- 
alltka  of  Central  America.  They 
oppose  the  administrations  support  of 
theOootras. 

The  administration  defines  its  goal 
as  political  eompromiae.  not  military 
victory.  Yet,  %)ecial  Envoy  Philip 
Habib  tells  Congress  that  negotiations 
are  usriess  because  the  real  conflict  is 
between  the  Sandinistas  and  their  own 
people,  and  not  with  us.  Just  another 
oootradletory  and  self-serving  explana- 
tion for  this  administration's  refusal 
to  even  attonpt  a  political  settlement 
In  Central  America. 

Just  more  proof  that  the  administra- 
tion's single  option  is  the  reliance 
uptm  military  force. 

Why  the  omtinued  reliance  upon  a 
fatally  flawed  policy  after  years  of 
faflure  and  damage  to  U.S.  interests? 

We  are  treating  a  tiny  country  the 
siae  of  North  Carolina,  with  fewer 
than  3  million  people— most  of  them 
impoverished  farmers— as  a  national 
security  menace.  The  Contras  have 
been  killing  Nicaraguans  with  our  sup- 
port in  the  name  of  democracy.  This 
same  administration  seeks  better  rela- 
tions with  the  Soviet  Union  and 
China— neither  bastions  of  democracy. 

And  not  only  that.  We  sell  missiles 
to  terrorists  in  Iran. 

Do  we  really  fear  opposing  a  popular 
President  and  risking  the  label  of  "soft 
on  Communism,"  even  to  stop  a  policy 
that  has  so  clearly  failed  and  is  so 
tragically  wrong 

Oiving  titles  to  these  Contras  and 
calling  them  the  moral  equivalent  of 
the  Founding  Fathers  is  supposed  to 
convince  us  they  are  worth  support- 
ing. I  wcmder  which  of  the  Founding 
Fathers  the  "moderate"  Ayatollahs  in 
Iran  resemble?  This  administration 
wanted  to  support  them,  too. 

Maybe  it  is  time  to  stand  up  like  the 
child  in  the  old  fable  and  say  the  em- 
peror has  no  clothes.  This  sort  of  for- 
eign policy  has  no  clothes. 

The  great  majority  of  Nicaraguans 
who  rose  up  against  Somoza  did  not 
want  or  expect  a  Marxist  government 
in  its  place.  The  United  States  has  no 
right  or  duty  to  bring  military  pres- 
sure upon  the  Sandinistas  unless  a 
threat  to  our  national  security  exists. 
Oiu-  policy  in  Central  America  should 
be  to  strengthen  dnnocracy,  ensure 
social  Justice,  and  assist  economic  de- 
veloiment. 

Let  us  try  to  figure  out  how  to  begin 
now. 

First,  the  United  States  must  end  all 
support  for  the  Contra  insurgency,  if 
there  is  to  be  any  hope  for  peace  in 
Central  America,  in  fact  if  there  is 
going  to  be  any  credibility  in  our  for- 
eign policy. 

Such,  an  abrupt  reversal  of  policy 
would  not  be  the  first  time  this  admin- 


istration has  cut  its  losses  in  the  face 
of  a  foreign  policy  disaster.  It  hap- 
pened in  Lebanon.  It  happened  in  the 
Philippines,  and  we  all  luiow  it  hap- 
pened in  Iran. 

In  his  March  4.  reply  to  the  Tower 
Commission  report.  President  Reagan 
sai(t 

Tou  luiow,  by  the  time  you  reach  my  age, 
you've  made  plenty  of  mistakes  if  you've 
lived  your  life  properly.  So  you  learn.  You 
put  things  in  perspective.  You  pull  your  en- 
ergies together.  You  change.  You  go  for- 
ward. 

The  President  should  learn  from  his 
mistaken  policy  of  supporting  the 
Contras. 

If  he  does  not.  then  Congress  must 
take  what  we  have  learned,  put  our  en- 
ergies together,  and  go  forward— with- 
out him.  Did  we  not  leam  at  least  that 
much  from  Vietnam. 

Congress  should  disallow  any  fur- 
ther funds  for  the  Contras. 

Two  bills  recently  introduced  by 
Senator  Dodd  and  Senator  Hakkin 
woidd  accomplish  this  first  step.  The 
Harkin  bill  would  withhold  disburse- 
ment of  the  remaining  $40  million 
unto  the  House  and  Senate  special 
committees  investigating  the  diversion 
of  money  from  Iran  arms  sales  to  the 
Contras  have  completed  their  inquir- 
ies. There  are  millions  of  dollars  that 
remain  unaccounted  for. 

The  Dodd  bill  goes  further,  by  cut- 
ting off  any  further  aid  to  the  Con- 
tras, except  to  assist  in  their  reloca- 
tion, and  providing  $300  million  in  new 
economic  aid  to  Nicaragua's  neighbors. 
A  third  provision  would  bar  future 
U.S.  aid  to  any  country  that  assists  the 
Contras. 

I  have  some  reservations  with  the 
additional  $300  million.  The  Foreign 
Operations  Subcommittee  has  yet  to 
hold  hearings  on  foreign  aid  levels. 
Where  does  this  extra  $300  million 
come  from.  I  know  the  democracies 
need  support.  But  I  need  many  more 
details  about  this  aid  and  how  it  would 
be  divided  among  the  countries  and 
how  we  can  be  sure  it  strengthens 
democratic  government  and  doesn't 
wind  up  in  the  hands  of  the  military 
or  the  pockets  of  the  rich. 

Second,  Secretary  of  State  Shultz, 
who  recently  met  in  Washington  with 
Oliver  Tambo,  head  of  the  African  Na- 
tional Congress— which  the  adminis- 
tration accuses  of  being  led  by  Com- 
munists should  meet  personally  with 
Nicaraguan  Foreign  Minister  D'Es- 
coto.  If  we  can  attempt  rapproche- 
ment with  "moderates"  in  Iran,  we  can 
talk  directly  with  the  leaders  of  Nica- 
ragua. 

We  should  disallow  any  further 
funds  for  the  Contras. 

I  remember,  Mr.  President,  coming 
here  in  January  1975,  when  I  was  a 
brandnew  34-year-old  Member  of  the 
Senate.  Debate  had  been  raging  for 
years  about  Vietnam.  Even  though  ev- 
erybody was  either  for  or  against  the 
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war,  not  much  happened  in  the 
Senate. 

Finally,  in  April  1975,  we  determined 
here  in  the  Senate  to  authorize  no 
more  money  for  the  war  in  Vietnam, 
which  we  should  have  done  years 
before,  and  the  war  stopped. 

I  recall  later  standing  here  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate,  I  believe  sometime 
in  early  1977.  saying  how  interesting  it 
was  that  I  could  not  find  a  single 
Member  of  the  Senate  who  was  a 
strong  supporter  of  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam. Yet,  certainly  a  majority  of  this 
body  had  to  have  voted  to  continue  to 
send  m^ney  to  Vietnam  during  all 
those  years  before  we  got  out. 

I  wonder  if  someday,  a  few  years 
from  now,  after  this  policy  in  Nicara- 
gua and  Central  America  follows  its  in- 
exorable course  toward  disaster.  Sena- 
tors will  again  stand  up  and  say,  "I 
always  had  questions  about  the  war  in 
Central  America.  I  was  never  really  a 
supporter  of  it." 

Someday  we  will  have  to  look  back 
and  ask  ourselves  who  did  vote  to 
spend  the  money  for  the  Contras? 

After  til.  lieutenant  colonels  operat- 
ing out  of  the  White  House,  cannot 
support  this  war  all  by  themselves  for- 
ever. We  cannot  just  point  the  finger 
at  them  and  say  they  are  the  only 
ones  at  fault.  We  here  in  the  Senate 
are  also  at  fault  if  we  do  not  stand  up 
right  now  and  say  "no." 

I  believe  Secretary  of  State  Shultz 
should  meet  personally  with  Nicara- 
guan Foreign  Minister  D'Escoto.  If  the 
administration  can  attempt  rap- 
prochement with  "moderates"  in  Iran, 
surely  we  should  be  able  to  talk  direct- 
ly with  the  leaders  of  Nicaragua. 
United  States  officials  can  go  to  Nica- 
ragua without  a  false  passport.  They 
can  go  with  a  U.S.  passport.  They  do 
not  have  to  use  an  Irish  passport  to  do 
it,  like  the  American  officials  did  when 
they  weat  to  deliver  missiles  to  Iran. 

Secretary  Shultz  should  clearly 
define  United  States  security  concerns 
about  Nicaragua.  He  should  state 
plainly  that  we  will  react  vigorously— 
and  not  through  a  third-rate  insurgen- 
cy—if Nicaragua  accepts  sophisticated 
offensive  weapons,  permits  foreign 
military  bases,  or  threatens  one  of  her 
neighbors.  The  Sandinistas  should  un- 
derstand that  the  United  States  will 
act  forcefully  to  protect  our  national 
security,  and  that  of  our  allies. 

Third,  we  must  implement  a  compre- 
hensive policy  of  political,  diplomatic, 
economic,  and  appropriate  military 
support  for  democratically  elected  gov- 
ernments in  the  region.  Democracy  is 
the  best  defense  against  subversion 
and  radical  revolution.  People  whose 
hiunan  rights  are  respected,  who  are 
part  of  the  political  process,  are  not 
susceptible  to  commuiiism. 

For  6  years  this  administration  has 
ignored  these  basic  truths,  choosing 
instead   to   force   military   solutions, 


backed  up  by  the  U.S.  taxpayers' 
money.  Between  1980  and  1985,  mili- 
tary aid  to  Central  America  increased 
24  times,  while  economic  development 
aid  only  doubled. 

The  administration  sends  guns  and 
helicopters  and  trains  soldiers  in  an 
area  where  illiteracy,  famine,  and  dis- 
ease are  the  real  enemy  of  the  people. 

If  democracy  is  going  to  survive  in 
Central  America,  our  help  will  be 
needed— not  for  guns  but  money  for 
schools  and  hospitals,  and  training  for 
teachers,  doctors,  and  engineers. 

The  United  States  stands  for  democ- 
racy, and  not  the  overthrow  of  consti- 
tutional, democratic  governments. 

We  must  give  full  support  to  the  ef- 
forts of  Nicaragua's  neighbors  to  settle 
their  differences  peacefully.  Today  we 
continue  to  denigrate  and  undercut 
these  efforts,  lest  some  agreement  be 
reached  which  would  allow  the  Sandi- 
nista  government  to  remain  in  power. 
The  administration  has  never  made  a 
concerted  attempt  to  negotiate  with 
the  the  Sandinistas  comparable  to 
Camp  David,  or  the  Paris  peace  talks. 
That  kind  of  high  level,  sustained  di- 
plomacy should  be  an  integral  element 
of  our  policy  in  Central  America. 

The  time  could  not  be  better  for 
such  an  effort.  President  Arias  of 
Costa  Rica  has  initiated  his  own  re- 
gional peace  plan.  With  the  leaders  of 
Nicaragua's  other  three  neighbors- 
Honduras,  Guatemala,  and  EI  Salva- 
dor, he  invited  Nicaragua  to  join  in  es- 
tablishing a  peaceful  and  democratic 
Central  America.  These  are  the  coun- 
tries most  effected  by  the  existence  of 
the  Sandinista  regime.  Their  leaders 
are  committed  to  preserving  their 
fragile  democracies.  Who  is  better  able 
to  understand  and  deal  with  Nicaragua 
than  its  neighbors,  whose  history,  cul- 
ture, and  geography  are  so  closely  en- 
twined? 

President  Arias'  plan  should  be  care- 
fully studied  by  every  Member  of  Con- 
gress before  the  next  vote  on  contin- 
ued aid  to  the  Contras.  It  contains  the 
following  points: 

First,  national  reconciliation,  begin- 
ning with  amnesty  for  political  and  re- 
lated offenses,  monitored  by  a  commis- 
sion, and  dialog  with  nonmilitary  in- 
ternal opposition  groups. 

Second,  a  cease-fire. 

Third,  a  process  which  would  lead  to 
a  democratic,  representative  govern- 
ment, and  guaranteed  civil  rights. 

Fourth,  free  and  democratic  elec- 
tions, monitored  by  the  Organization 
of  American  States,  for  membership  in 
a  newly  created  Central  American  Par- 
liament. 

Fifth,  a  suspension  of  all  extra-re- 
gional military  aid,  overt  or  covert,  to 
isurgent  or  irregular  forces. 

Sixth,  an  end  to  attempts  to  destabi- 
lize the  governments  of  Central  Amer- 
ica. 
Seventh,  a  reduction  of  arms. 


Eighth,  creation  of  a  committee 
comprised  of  the  Secretaries  General 
of  the  United  Nations  and  OAS,  and 
the  foreign  ministers  of  the  Contadora 
nations,  to  supervise  and  verify  the 
execution  of  the  peace  plan. 

Ninth,  an  evaluation  of  progress  by 
the  Presidents  of  the  five  Central 
American  countries. 

Tenth,  economic  and  cultural  agree- 
ments which  will  encourage  acceler- 
ated development. 

The  Costa  Rican  plan  may  not  suc- 
ceed, but  it  certainly  serves  as  a  basis 
for  further  discussion.  The  Sandinis- 
tas have  agreed  to  meet  with  their 
neighbors  on  the  Arias  proposal.  They 
have  important  economic  and  political 
reasons  to  want  a  cessation  of  tensions 
and  conflict.  Their  economy  is  a  sham- 
bles. Their  people  are  faced  with  daily 
shortages  of  food  and  other  necessi- 
ties. Half  of  their  budget  goes  into 
military  defense.  Their  foreign  debt  is 
rising.  They  need  to  change  course. 

Too  often  this  administration  has 
hastily  dismissed  efforts  by  the  Cen- 
tral Americans  to  settle  their  differ- 
ences, and  accused  the  Sandinistas  of 
deceit  when  they  refused  to  bargain 
on  our  terms.  Any  sign  of  willingness 
by  the  Sandinistas  to  negotiate  should 
be  encouraged.  Their  own  constitution 
is  based  on  democratic  principles,  but 
as  long  as  the  Contras  have  the  sup- 
port of  the  United  States  the  Sandinis- 
tas have  an  excuse  to  consolidate  their 
power. 

The  United  States  should  stand  back 
and  give  this  new  peace  plan  a  chance. 
This  is  an  opportune  moment. 

The  security  of  the  United  States  is 
not  damaged  by  taking  a  few  months 
to  determine  whether  peace  is  possi- 
ble. We  are  not  suddenly  going  to  find 
our  borders  overrim.  We  are  not  going 
to  find  ourselves  less  secure  as  a 
nation  by  showing  restraint.  In  fact, 
we  may  find  ultimately  that  in  peace 
there  is  far  more  security  for  the 
whole  region. 

The  Congress  is  deeply  divided  over 
the  policy  of  supporting  the  Contras. 
A  democracy  such  as  ours  cannot 
engage  in  a  war,  even  by  proxy,  with- 
out a  broad  consensus  that  there  is  a 
clear  and  present  threat  to  this  Nation 
and  its  allies.  It  is  patently  clear  to  all 
but  the  blindest  ideologues  that  there 
is  no  consensus  in  Congress  or  among 
the  American  people  to  sustain  this 
policy. 

If  we  persist,  the  outcome  is  surely  a 
prolonged,  costly,  and  divisive  military 
involvement  with  the  inevitability  of 
direct  participation  by  American 
forces.  That,  of  course,  is  the  clearest 
analogy  to  Vietnam. 

If  we  change  the  course  and  use  our 
influence  to  nvirture  the  seeds  of  de- 
mocracy in  Central  America— schools, 
trade  unions,  fair  judicial  systems,  rep- 
resentative local  governments — this 
military  engagement  can  be  prevented. 


Our  standing  in  the  world,  and  the 
prospects  for  peace  in  Central  Amer- 
ica, can  only  improve  if  we  have  the 
courage  to  change  course  in  Nicaragua 
and  do  it  now. 


RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR 
REID 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER    (Mr. 
Daschle).  The  Senator  from  Nevada. 
Mr.  REID.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


FAIR  CAMPAIGN  ENFORCEMENT 

Mr.  REID.  Mr.  President,  in  1863.  in 
the  midst  of  a  civil  war  upon  which 
hung  the  fate  of  the  Republic,  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  spoke  at  Gettysburg.  He 
promised  that  Government  of  the 
people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the 
people  would  not  perish  from  this 
Earth.  Our  Nation  survived  that  con- 
flict. 

We  survived,  but  I  fear  that  the 
ideal  of  which  Lincoln  spoke  has  most 
grievously  suffered.  Government  of, 
by.  and  for  the  people  has,  over  the 
past  few  years,  increasingly  become 
Government  elected  from  the  rich,  by 
the  rich,  and  for  the  rich. 

In  great  part,  that  perversion  of  the 
concepts  of  Jefferson  and  Madison  has 
crept  silently  over  us.  Unfettered  mon- 
etary power  stalks  the  land,  and  the 
very  entity  this  Congress  created  to 
curb  that  abuse  of  power  trembles  im- 
potently  before  the  onslaught. 

I  am  speaking  of  the  Federal  Elec- 
tion Commission,  a  body  of  noble  con- 
cept and  brave  ideals,  which  has  failed 
in  its  fine  promise.  To  some  extent 
that  failure  is  our  own,  for  partly  it  re- 
sults from  the  lack  of  a  clear  mandate 
to  enforce  the  existing  campaign  laws 
as  well  as  any  new  election  laws  we 
may  pass  in  the  future. 

The  people,  the  political  parties  and 
the  political  action  committees  ^1 
view  the  FEC  as  a  political  animal,  of 
fierce  demeanor,  but  toothless  in  reali- 
ty and  the  lap  dog  of  the  interests  it  is 
supposed  to  control. 

To  the  extent  we  in  Congress  have 
drawn  those  fangs,  or  failed  to  provide 
them,  we  are  responsible  for  this  tame 
poodle.  If,  as  some  say,  a  camel  is  a 
horse  designed  by  the  Congress,  per- 
haps the  FEC  is  our  version  of  a  bull- 
dog. 

Very  soon  I  will  introduce  a  bill 
which  I  believe  remedies  the  defects  in 
enforcement  which  may  be  laid  at  our 
doorstep.  That  legislation,  which  will 
expedite  investigations,  stiffen  en- 
forcement, and  strongly  discourage 
violations,  is  designed  to  compliment 
the  Boren/Byrd  Act  which  is  present- 
ly in  committee. 

I  have  cosponsored  Boren/Byrd,  and 
worked  with  its  drafters  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  the  law  I  intend  to  offer.  I 
firmly  believe  that,  taken  together, 
the  Fair  Campaign  Enforcement  Act. 
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Demand  will  continue  rising  and  pro- 
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and  Byrd/Boren.  wiU  dam  the  torrent 
of  cash  which  inundates  every  elec- 
tion, and  will  ensure  the  siirvival  of 
aoverament  of.  by,  and  for  the 
people. 


ENEROT  SECURITT  ACT  OP  1987 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  with 
a  new  year  Just  underway,  many  of  us 
have  recently  made  resolutions  for  the 
future.  And  that  sturdy  tradition  can 
iCHtly  to  the  United  States  as  well  as 
individuals.  Oat  purpose  of  that  tradi- 
tion would  be  apply  a  longer  term  time 
h<»iaon  to  current  ix>licies— to  ensure 
that  current  policies  are  promoting 
the  longer  term  well-being  of  the 
United  SUtes. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  administra- 
tion's energy  policy  does  not  satisfy 
that  criterion.  Last  year,  the  Organiza- 
tion of  Petroleum  Exporting  Coimtries 
CH-  OPEC  aggressively  drove  world  oil 
down  by  over  one-half.  That  policy 
was  the  immediate  result  of  Saudi 
Arabia's  efforts  to  expand  its  oil  reve- 
nues. But  it  dramatically  highlighted 
the  instability  in  world  oil  markets. 
During  this  period,  the  administration 
has  not  revised  its  energy  policy  to  re- 
flect the  great  instability  sweeping  the 
domestic  oil  industry.  As  a  result,  its 
energy  policy  has  permitted  OPEC  to 
dictate  domestic  energy  prices.  And 
OPEC's  policy  has  been  to  promote 
demand  over  supply,  to  promote  im- 
ports over  domestic  production,  and  to 
discourage  domestic  U.S.  production. 
That  instability  has  been  magnified  by 
price  gyrations  since  then.  Those  poli- 
cies expose  our  economy  to  disruption 
and  threaten  to  hold  our  foreign 
policy  hostage  to  the  OPEC.  And  they 
pose  a  genuine  threat  to  our  national 
security  which  must  be  turned  aside 
by  adopticm  of  a  new  energy  policy. 
DOMKsnc  on.  ntooucnoN 

Perhi^w  the  most  telling  impact  of 
current  administration  energy  policy 
has  been  to  dramatically  hobble  the 
domestic  oil  exploration  and  produc- 
tion industry.  It  has  done  so  first  by 
permitting  OPEC  to  drive  prices  to 
bargain-basement  levels  last  winter. 
and  then  by  permitting  OPEC  to 
maintain  a  policy  of  price  instability 
more  recently. 

The  most  recent  data  for  1987  show 
that  domestic  crude  and  natural  gas 
liquid  production  is  off  nearly  1  mil- 
lion barrels  compared  to  the  compara- 
ble period  last  year.  U.S.  production  is 
now  running  below  1981's  production 
rate— a  giant  step  backward. 

Exploration  activity  fell  much  more 
dramatically  last  year  than  produc- 
tion. That  is  perhaps  reflected  most 
eloquoitly  in  industry  employment 
which  fell  by  144.000  last  year  to 
582.000,  the  lowest  level  since  1977. 
Spending  by  UJ3.  firms  on  exploration 
and  production  dropped  below  $23  bil- 
lion last  year  compsd%d  to  nearly  $30 
billion  in  1986.  The  Hughes  rotary  rig 


count  plunged  to  average  barely  900  in 
1986  from  nearly  2,000  a  year  earlier. 
And  overall  drilling  activity  dropped 
of f  a  cliff,  falling  an  enormous  60  per- 
cent in  1986.  As  a  result,  it  is  an  even 
bet  that  U.S.  oil  reserves  will  show  a 
decline  for  1986  when  the  final  data 
becomes  available  later  this  year— re- 
verting the  recent  national  trend 
toward  reserve  additions.  And  that  de- 
cline will  accelerate  in  future  years  be- 
cause changes  in  exploration  activity 
take  4  or  5  years  to  be  fully  reflected 
in  reserve  data.  Indeed,  a  recent  Li- 
brary of  Congress  study  projected  that 
current  price  instability  will  cause  do- 
mestic production  to  fall  at  least  17 
percent  before  the  turn  of  the  centu- 
ry. 

RISING  DOmSTIC  DEMAND 

Despite  the  4-percent  decline  in  pro- 
duction last  year,  consumers  reacted 
strongly  to  lower  prices.  Domestic 
deraand  jumped  3.3  percent,  or  more 
than  500.000  barrels  per  day.  And  like 
production,  this  unfortunate  trend  ac- 
celerated during  1986.  For  example, 
demand  in  the  last  several  months  of 
the  year  was  over  900,000  barrels 
higher  than  the  comparable  period  in 
1986.  Compounding  this  bad  news  was 
the  administration's  decisions  to  roll- 
back auto  fuel  efficiency  standards 
and  weaken  standards  for  energy  con- 
servation in  Federal  buildings.  I  might 
add,  Mr.  President,  that  the  adminis- 
tration's new  fiscal  year  1988  budget 
continues  this  misguided  policy.  It  pro- 
motes energy  consumption  in  calling 
for  a  45-percent  reduction  in  the  Fed- 
eral budget  for  solar  energy  R&D  and 
for  energy  conservation. 

RISING  IMPORT  DEPENDENCE 

Rising  demand  and  falling  produc- 
tion last  year  created  an  energy  gap 
whfch  could  only  be  filled  with  foreign 
oil.  Oil  imports  jumped  in  1986  by  one- 
third  to  5.9  million  barrels  per  day 
from  3.9  barrels  per  day  in  1985.  And 
by  the  end  of  1986,  oil  imports  were 
flooding  in  at  6.3  million  barrels  per 
day.  As  a  result,  our  dependence  on 
foreign  oil  last  year  rose  to  nearly  40 
percent,  far  above  the  27-percent  level 
in  1985.  More  importantly,  our  de- 
pendence is  now  considerably  above 
the  33-percent  vulnerability  level 
which  precipitated  the  1973  OPEC  oil 
crisis  in  this  country. 

U.S.  dependence  on  foreign  oil  will 
surely  continue  rising  in  the  years 
ahead  as  OPEC's  strategy  of  price  in- 
stability is  pursued,  further  weakening 
the  U.S.  oil  industry.  The  Library  of 
Congress  has  predicted  that  foreign  oil 
imports  will  jump  past  the  dangerous 
50-percent  level  by  1990.  Chase  Econo- 
metrics is  projecting  a  20-percent  de- 
cline in  the  number  of  large  U.S.  oil 
wells  in  operation  by  1989.  Chase  is 
forecasting  that  30  percent  of  stripper 
wells  will  be  shut  in  by  then,  as  well. 
And  Dr.  WUliam  Fisher  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Texas  has  noted  that  the  giant 
Prudhoe  Bay  field  will  begin  declining 


in  1988  by  as  much  as  200.000  barrels 
per  day.  Alaskan  production  boosted 
overall  t7.S.  production  in  the  eighties, 
but  it  will  soon  begin  to  exacerbate 
the  production  decline.  Others  have 
reached  those  same  conclusions.  And 
even  Deputy  Secretary  of  Energy 
Danny  Boggs  testified  last  March  that 
our  oil  dependence  will  exceed  50  per- 
cent by  1990  or  1991. 

Even  more  alarming,  most  of  the  rise 
in  oil  imports  in  1986  and  in  the  future 
will  come  from  OPEC  nations.  Other 
oil  sources  in  nations  like  Canada  or 
the  North  Sea  are  peaking,  and  OPEC 
is  the  only  ready  source  to  meet  our 
ballooning  appetite  for  oil.   In  June 

1985,  for  example,  we  imported  a  bare 
26,000  barrels  of  oil  from  Saudi 
Arabia.  But  imports  from  Saudi 
Arabia  Jumped  to  664,000  in  January 

1986.  and  OPEC  nations  now  account 
for  43  percent  of  U.S.  imports  com- 
pared to  36  percent  in  1985.  At  present 
trends,  OPEC  will  be  supplying  50  per- 
cent of  U.S.  imports  by  next  year.  And 
more  broadly,  the  National  Petroleum 
Council  on  October  9,  1986  noted  that 
the  entire  non-Communist  world's  de- 
pendence on  Middle  East  OPEC  oil 
could  rise  by  50  percent  as  early  as 
1990. 

Rising  dependence  has  alarmed 
some  in  the  administration.  Former 
Energy  Secretary  and  current  Interior 
Secretary  Hodel  has  said  that,  "people 
will  be  sitting  in  gas  lines  anytime 
within  the  next  2  to  5  years,  with 
OPEC  back  in  the  driver's  seat."  More- 
over, he  has  noted  that  an  energy 
crisis  like  1973  is,  "almost  a  certainty," 
without  a  recovery  in  domestic  oil  pro- 
duction. These  fears  are  warranted. 
Higher  oil  prices  in  the  seventies  and 
early  eighties  reduced  world-wide  oil 
demand  by  7  million  barrels  per  day 
while  increasing  non-OPEC  produc- 
tion by  6  million  barrels  per  day. 
Awash  in  oil,  world  prices  declined. 
OPEC's  stranglehold  on  world  oil  mar- 
kets wag  loosened,  with  its  own  pro- 
duction ebbing  to  16  million  barrels  in 
1985  from  31  million  barrels  in  1973. 
But  that  stranglehold  will  reemerge  in 
the  future  as  price  volatility  continues 
to  shrink  non-OPEC  output.  OPEC  is 
the  only  major  source  of  oil  to  offset 
these  production  declines  and  meet 
rising  oil  demands.  Indeed,  OPEC's 
production  expanded  a  sharp  16  per- 
cent to  18.6  million  barrels  last  year. 
And  the  combination  of  rising  demand 
and  falling  production  will  increase 
U.S.  imports  alone  by  4  million  barrels 
at  the  end  of  this  decade.  Similar 
trends  elsewhere  will  cause  OPEC  pro- 
duction to  soar  in  the  years  immedi- 
ately ahead,  dramatically  increasing 
the  probability  of  oil  price  shocks  and 
embargoes. 

A  NEW  EITERGY  POUCY  TO  PROMOTE  NATIONAL 
SECURITY 

The  United  States  faces  a  perilous 
energy  future  under  current  policies. 


Demand  will  continue  rising  and  pro- 
duction will  continue  ebbing  as  a 
result  of  OPEC-manipulated  price  in- 
stability. That  will  push  our  oil  de- 
pendence to  excess,  and  experts  have 
no  doubt  that  an  oil  import  disruption 
will  inevitably  occur  because  of  that 
excessive  dependence. 

Drs.  Broadman  and  Hogan  of  the 
Harvard  University  Energy  and  Envi- 
ronmental Policy  Center  have  put  a 
great  deal  of  thought  into  our  energy 
future,  and  they  concluded  in  a  report 
released  in  November  that  current  oil 
prices  do  not  reflect  the  true  cost  of 
dependence  on  insecure  oil  sources. 
We  are  enjoying  cheap  oil  now  but  are 
risking  supply  disruptions  in  the 
future  as  import  dependence  increases. 
A  number  of  experts,  including  George 
Keller,  chairman  of  the  American  Pe- 
troleum Institute,  have  urged  adop- 
tion of  a  survival  price  for  the  domes- 
tic industry— a  price  enabling  it  to 
plan  production  and  exploration  with 
some  degree  of  assurance  about  future 
prices. 

I  agree  that  price  stability  is  needed 
to  prevent  further  deterioration  in 
U.S.  oil  dependence.  Indeed,  last  year, 
I  proposed  that  domestic  price  stabili- 
ty be  achieved  with  an  oil  import  fee. 
The  purpose  of  that  proposal  was  to 
prevent  oil  dependence  exceeding  the 
danger  level  of  50  percent. 

The  question  is  how  to  focus  the  full 
administration's  attention  on  the  na- 
tional security  dangers  posed  by  rising 
oil  dependence.  The  administration's 
energy  policy  and  absence  of  a  major 
attention  to  energy  in  the  new  budget 
are  strong  indicators  that  the  adminis- 
tration does  not  fully  appreciate  these 
national  security  dangers.  I  believe  the 
most  effective  way  to  focus  the  admin- 
istration's attention  on  this  crisis  is  for 
Congress  to  adopt  an  energy  policy 
which  requires  a  careful  monitoring  of 
our  energy  dependence  and  action  by 
the  President  if  that  dependence  rises 
above  50  percent. 

EXPLANATION  OF  LEGISLATION 

I  introduced  legislation  to  establish 
such  an  energy  policy  in  the  last  Con- 
gress, entitled  the  Energy  Policy  and 
Security  Act.  And  I  am  reintroducing 
that  legislation  today  under  the  title, 
"The  Energy  Security  Act  of  1987." 
The  bill  is  straightforward. 

First,  it  establishes  a  national  energy 
security  policy  designed  to  limit  U.S. 
oil  dependence  to  50  percent  of  domes- 
tic demand. 

Second,  it  requires  the  President  to 
aimually  submit  projections  to  Con- 
gress detailing  anticipated  domestic  oil 
production,  demand  and  imports  for  a 
3-year  period.  He  is  also  obligated  to 
certify  if  foreign  oil  imports  are  ex- 
pected to  exceed  the  50-percent  ceiling 
during  that  3-year  period. 

Third,  the  Congress  has  10  session 
days  to  review  these  projections  and 
modify  the  Presidential  certification  if 
appropriate. 


Fourth,  if  imports  are  projected  to 
exceed  50  percent,  the  President  is  ob- 
ligated to  submit  an  energy  plan  to 
Congress  within  90  days  containing 
steps  adequate  to  prevent  exceeding 
that  ceiling.  My  legislation  notes  a 
number  of  steps  which  the  President 
can  include  in  his  plan,  including 
energy  conservation  and  import  fees. 
The  legislation  requires  him  to  act, 
but  it  does  not  mandate  any  specific 
course  of  action. 

Fifth,  Congress  may  modify  the 
President's  energy  plan  within  90 
days,  and  it  must  be  approved  by  joint 
resolution. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  "Energy  Se- 
curity Act  of  1987"  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  694 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  1.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "E^nergy  Se- 
curity Act  of  1987". 
SEC.  2.  FINI)IN(;S  AND  Pl'RPOSES. 

(a)  Findings.— The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  the  United  States  is  the  leader  of  the 
free  world  and  has  world  wide  responsibil- 
ities to  promote  economic  and  political  secu- 
rity: 

(2)  the  exercise  of  traditional  responsibil- 
ities here  and  abroad  in  foreign  policy  re- 
quires that  the  United  States  be  free  of  the 
risk  of  energy  blackmail  in  times  of  short- 
ages; 

(3)  the  level  of  the  United  States  oil  secu- 
rity is  directly  related  to  the  level  of  domes- 
tic production  of  oil.  natural  gas  liquids,  and 
natural  gas; 

(4)  a  national  energy  policy  should  t>e  de- 
veloped which  ensure  that  adequate  sup- 
plies of  oil  shall  be  available  at  all  times 
free  of  the  threat  of  embrago  or  other  for- 
eign hostile  acts:  and 

(5)  the  ability  of  the  United  States  to  ex- 
ercise it's  free  will  and  to  carry  out  it's  re- 
sponsibilities as  leader  of  the  free  world 
could  be  jeopardized  by  an  excessive  de- 
pendence on  foreign  oil  imports. 

(b)  Purpose.— The  purpose  of  this  Act  is 
to  establish  a  national  energy  security 
policy  designed  to  limit  United  States  de- 
pendence on  foreign  oil  supplies. 

SEI-.  3.  PITIES  OF  THE  PRESIDENT. 

(a)  Establishment  or  Ceiling,— The  Presi- 
dent shall  establish  a  National  Oil  Import 
Ceiling  (referred  to  in  this  Act  as  the  "ceil- 
ing level")  which  shall  represent  a  ceiling 
level  beyond  which  foreign  crude  and  oil 
product  imports  as  a  share  of  United  States 
oil  consumption  shall  not  rise. 

(b)  Level  or  Ceiling.— The  ceiling  level  es- 
tablished under  subsection  (a)  shall  not 
exceed  50  percent  of  United  States  crude 
and  oil  product  consumption  for  any  annual 
period. 

(c)  Report.— (1)  The  President  shall  pre- 
pare and  submit  an  annual  report  to  Con- 
gress containing  a  national  oil  security  pro- 
jection (in  this  Act  referred  to  as  the  pro- 
jection"), which  shall  contain  a  forecast  of 
domestic  oil  and  NGL  demand  and  produc- 
tion, and  imports  of  crude  and  oil  product 
for  the  subsequent  three  years.  The  projec- 


tion shall  contain  appropriate  adjustments 
for  expected  price  and  production  chances. 

(2)  The  projection  prepared  pursuuit  to 
paragraph  (1)  shall  be  presented  to  Con- 
gress with  the  Budget.  The  President  shall 
certify  whether  foreign  crude  and  oil  prod- 
uct imports  will  exceed  the  ceiling  level  for 
any  year  during  the  next  three  years. 
SEC.  4.  congressional  review. 

The  Congress  shall  have  10  continuous 
session  days  after  submission  of  each  projec- 
tion to  review  the  projection  and  make  a  de- 
termination whether  the  ceiling  level  wlU  be 
violated  within  three  years.  Unless  disap- 
proved or  modified  by  joint  resolution,  the 
Presidential  certification  shall  be  binding  10 
session  days  after  submitted  to  Congress. 

SEC.  S    ENERGY  PRODIXTION  AND  OIL  SECURITY 
ACTIONS. 

(a)  Energy  Production  and  Oil  Security 
Policy.— (1)  Upon  certification  that  the 
ceiling  level  will  be  exceeded,  the  President 
is  required  within  90  days  to  submit  an 
Energy  Production  and  Oil  Security  Policy 
(in  this  Act  referred  to  as  the  "policy")  to 
Congress.  The  policy  shall  prevent  crude 
and  product  imports  exceeding  the  National 
Oil  Import  Ceiling.  Unless  disapproved  or 
modified  by  joint  resolution,  the  policy  shall 
be  effective  90  session  days  after  submitted 
to  Congress. 

(2)  The  Energy  Production  and  Oil  Securi- 
ty Policy  may  include— 

(A)  oil  Import  fee; 

(B)  energy  conservation  actions  including 
improved  fuel  efficiency  for  automobiles: 

(C)  expansion  of  the  Strategic  Petroleum 
Reserves  to  maintain  a  90-day  cushion 
against  projected  oil  import  blockages;  and 

(D)  production  incentives  for  domestic  oil 
and  gas  including  tax  and  other  incentives 
for  stripper  well  production,  offshore,  fron- 
tier, and  other  oil  produced  with  tertiary  re- 
covery techniques. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time  to  my  distinguished 
friend  from  the  State  of  Louisiana, 
Senator  Breaux, 

Mr.  BREAUX.  Mr.  President,  I  join 
with  our  colleagues  in  supporting  the 
statement  made  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  the  State  of  Texas,  also 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee. 

I  say  to  our  colleagues  that  the  bells 
have  already  rung  in  telling  us  that 
America  simply  does  not  have  an  ade- 
quate energy  policy.  The  energy  policy 
that  is  governing  our  country  at  this 
time  is  not  an  energy  policy  that  is 
being  made  in  the  Halls  of  the  Con- 
gress. Our  energy  policy  now  is  not 
being  made  by  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  and  it  is  not  being  made 
in  America.  America's  energy  policy 
today  is  simply  being  made  by  foreign 
countries  when  they  meet  in  fancy 
hotels  in  Geneva.  It  is  not  being  made 
by  Americans.  It  is  being  made  by 
members  of  OPEC  when  they  sit  down 
once  every  3  months  to  decide  what 
the  price  of  oil  is  going  to  be  in  this 
country. 

If  we  attempted  to  do  what  they  do 
every  3  years  here  in  this  country, 
people  would  go  to  the  penitentiary 
because  what  they  do  is  criminal 
under  the  laws  of  the  United  States. 
Yet  there  are  those  in  this  administra- 
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Uon  who  would  argue  that  the  type  of 
policy  beint  made  in  far-off  countries 
by  people  who  do  not  have  the  best  in- 
terests of  this  country  at  heart  repre- 
sents the  free  market. 

I  would  ask  what  Senator  could 
stand  on  the  floor  of  this  esteemed 
body  and  argue  that  OPEC  represents 
a  free  market.  OPEC  is  a  cartel.  OPEC 
was  formed  for  one  purpose,  and  that 
is  to  fix  the  price  of  oil  in  the  world. 
Tet  we  have  people  in  Texas,  in  Lou- 
isiana, In  Oklahoma,  in  Alaska,  and 
other  oU-producing  States  that  must 
wake  up  each  morning,  rush  to  read 
the  paper,  and  see  what  the  price  of 
energy  is  going  to  be  in  our  country  on 
that  p«utlcular  day. 

What  an  insane  policy  that  happens 
to  be.  It  is  not  an  American  policy.  It 
is  not  a  policy  in  the  interests  of 
America.  It  is  time  that  America's 
energy  policy  be  made  in  America.  It  is 
time  that  America's  energy  policy  be 
made  by  Americans. 

Senator  Bentsen's  effort  in  this 
regard  is  one  that  I  am  very  pleased  to 
Join  in.  It  says  that  at  least  we  are 
going  to  watch  the  statistics.  And 
when  oil  imports  reach  50  percent. 
action  is  going  to  have  to  be  taken.  We 
have  made  progress.  We  have  con- 
served. We  have  tried  to  explore  the 
different  sources.  But  with  the  col- 
lm)se  of  the  world's  oil  market  we  have 
seen  our  ability  to  produce  collapse 
with  the  price  of  oil  in  the  world  oil 
market. 

The  effects  on  my  State  are  devas- 
tating. We  have  the  highest  unem- 
plojmient  in  the  Nation.  But  I  would 
say  that  is  insignificant  in  comparison 
to  what  it  does  to  this  country  because 
Just  as  B-1  bombers  are  in  partnership 
with  the  security  of  this  Nation,  so  is 
the  production  of  energy  to  run  the 
machinery  of  our  country  in  partner- 
ship with  the  security  of  our  Nation. 

Oil  prices  have  fallen  and  some  say 
how  pleased  they  are  that  they  can 
pay  less  at  the  station.  But  while  the 
prices  have  fallen,  the  demand  has 
dramatically  increased.  While  Ameri- 
ca's own  production  fell  by  4  percent 
last  year,  oiv  domestic  consumption 
jumped  by  almost  500,000  barrels  a 
day.  For  this  January  alone  imports 
rose  by  300.000  barrels  of  oU  per  day 
over  last  £>ecember.  Overall,  the 
amount  of  oil  that  we  import  climbed 
almost  one-third— to  4.7  million  bar- 
rels per  day  of  oil.  While  the  dollar 
value  of  our  oU  imports  has  fallen 
with  the  cost  of  oU.  our  overall  impor- 
tation of  oU  has  increased  in  the  last  5 
years.  Last  Deconber  we  imported 
almost  $3  billion  worth  of  oU. 

Do  we  remember  the  energy  crisis  of 
1973?  Of  course  we  do.  At  that  time  we 
depended  on  foreign  source  for  only  33 
percent  of  our  imported  oil.  That  de- 
pendence will  continue  to  grow  to  a 
projected  level  of  50  percent  by  the 
year  1990  or  1991.  OPEC  now  accoimts 
for  over  43  percent  of  our  imported 


supplies  of  oil.  and  OPEC  will  be  sup- 
plying almost  50  percent  of  our  oil  by 
next  year. 

OPEC  was  able  to  raise  the  price  of 
oU  in  the  midseventies  by  simply 
turning  off  the  faucet,  creating  long 
lines  of  people  having  to  wait  to  be 
able  to  buy  a  gallon  of  gas  to  run  their 
car  in  States  like  Lousiana.  Texas,  and 
oliiers.  They  were  accounting  for  less 
of  the  oil  for  America  than  they  do 
today.  My  fear— and  I  think  others  in 
this  esteemed  body  should  fear— is 
that  they  also  have  the  potential  of 
turning  the  faucet,  turning  it  down, 
and  reducing  the  amount  that  they 
send  to  us  and  the  amount  that  they 
produce  thereby  raising  the  price  of 
oil  from  $18  a  barrel  to  $50,  to  $75,  or 
to  whatever  price  they  want— merely 
by  turning  off  the  faucet. 

That  is  not  a  good  policy  for  this 
country.  That  is  not  an  American 
energy  policy. 

Bo  I  say  to  all  of  those  who  are  con- 
sumers, and  we  are  all  consumers,  that 
one  thing  I  would  rather  be  able  to 
guarantee  to  my  constituents  is  a  de- 
pendable supply  of  oil  at  a  rational 
and  a  reasonable  price,  rather  than 
continuing  each  day  to  have  to  read 
the  foreign  press  to  determine  what 
OPEC  says  will  be  America's  energy 
policy  for  that  particular  day. 

I  commend  Senator  Bentsen  for  his 
effort.  I  am  very  pleased  to  join  with 
him  in  sponsoring  this  legislation  and 
I  commend  It  to  my  colleagues  in  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
very  pleased  to  be  included  as  an  origi- 
nal cosponsor  of  the  bill  being  offered 
by  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
Texas.  Senator  Bentsen. 

Entitled  the  "Energy  Security  Act  of 
19B7,"  the  bill  is  designed  to  do  exactly 
what  its  name  implies,  establish  a  na- 
tional energy  security  policy  that  will 
limit  our  dependence  on  foreign  oil  im- 
parts. 

That  our  country  is  again  becoming 
overly  dependent  on  foreign  oil  is  ir- 
refutable. According  to  figures  re- 
leased by  the  American  Petroleum  In- 
stitute, domestic  crude  oil  production 
is  dropping  7.5  percent  per  year  while 
our  oil  imports  are  increasing  30.6  per- 
cent on  a  year  to  year  basis.  In  addi- 
tion, the  National  Petroleum  Council, 
in  a  recently  released  report  requested 
by  Secretary  of  Energy  John  Herring- 
ton,  stated  that  "we  will  be  vulnerable 
to  another  oil  crisis  sometime  between 
the  yearly  1990's  and  the  year  2000, 
depending  on  the  path  oil  prices  take." 
The  report  goes  on  to  say  that  "reli- 
ance on  OPEC  for  oil  supplies  will 
grow  quickly  enough  in  the  next  15 
years  to  approach  the  same  levels  as 
those  experienced  in  the  1970's."  This 
situation  then  would  "create  the  po- 
tential for  either  another  oil  price 
shock  or  the  achievement  of  long-term 
cartel  pricing  of  oil  by  OPEC." 
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So.  Mr.  President,  it  appears  we  are 
headed  down  the  same  path  we  trav- 
eled in  the  past  when  OPEC  dangled 
the  carrot  of  low  oil  prices  in  front  of 
us  until  we  became  reliant  upon  them 
for  the  majority  of  our  energy  require- 
ments. 

Well.  Mr.  President,  in  my  opinion  it 
is  time  we  began  to  practice  and  imple- 
ment a  little  foresight  by  putting  into 
place  legislation  that  will  save  us  from 
repeating  our  previous  oil  policy  mis- 
takes. You  know,  more  often  than  not. 
this  body  fails  to  act  with  any  fore- 
sight. It  is  our  style  to  wait  until  a 
problem  is  upon  us  and  then  react  to 
it.  This  style  of  legislating,  a  manage- 
ment by  crisis  way  of  doing  things,  cer- 
tainly leaves  a  lot  to  be  desired  and  in 
the  case  of  our  energy  policy,  can  be 
thought  of  as  downright  dangerous. 

That  is  why  I  strongly  believe  that 
the  bill  being  offered  by  my  good 
friend  from  Texas.  Senator  Bentsen. 
is  urgently  needed.  It  provides  for  an 
energy  security  policy  that  limits  U.S. 
oil  dependence  to  50  percent  of  domes- 
tic demand.  This  triggering  device 
would  put  into  place  a  safeguard 
against  a  possible  oil  supply/price 
shock  as  was  experience  during  the 
1970's. 

To  date,  the  administration  has 
chosen  to  let  the  supposed  free  market 
forces  work  rather  than  take  steps  to 
assure  a  steady  and  reliable  source  of 
energy  for  our  country. 

Indeed,  in  a  speech  delivered  Janu- 
ary 28,  to  the  Petroleum  Marketers 
Association  of  America,  Secretary  of 
Energy  John  Herrington  reiterated 
the  administration's  views  on  energy 
policy  when  he  said,  "the  President 
and  this  administration  remain  com- 
mitted to  an  energy  policy  centered  on 
reduced  Government  regulation,  fewer 
controls,  lower  tax  rates,  and  on  free 
and  fair  international  trade  in 
energy!"  I  agree  with  much  of  Secre- 
tary Herrington's  comments,  but  I 
hardly  think  the  predatory  pricing 
practioes  of  OPEC,  designed  to  dry  up 
our  own  domestic  production,  reflects 
a  free  and  fair  international  trade  in 
energy. 

In  the  absence  of  any  policy  by  the 
administration  to  promote  our  energy 
independence.  I  believe  it  incumbent 
upon  Congress  to  take  the  initiative. 

I  congratulate  Senator  Bentsen  for 
moving  aggressively  to  forestall  an 
energy  emergency  that  looms  on  the 
horizon  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  this  much  needed  legislation. 

Mr.  BINGAMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  pleased  to  join  the  distinguished 
senior  Benator  from  Texas  in  introduc- 
ing the  Eiiergy  Security  Act  of  1987.  I 
congratulate  him  for  his  continued  ef- 
forts to  establish  a  national  energy  se- 
curity policy. 

Without  a  viable  energy  policy,  we 
clearly  risk  our  future  and  that  of  our 
children.  The  Nation  and  our  domestic 


oil  and  gas  industry  face  an  uncertain 
future — uncertain  because  of  lower 
prices,  oversupply.  and  increased  com- 
petition from  low-priced  imports  of 
crude  and  petroleum  products.  The  in- 
dustry has  been  forced  to  cut  back  its 
activity— signaling  a  loss  of  employ- 
ment and  a  weakening  of  the  indus- 
try's infrastructure.  Capital  expendi- 
ture programs  have  dropped  by  50  per- 
cent since  1981.  Drilling  activity 
reached  a  46-year  low  in  August.  High- 
cost  U.S.  producers  and  stripper  wells 
are  being  squeezed  out  of  the  market 
by  the  lower  oil  prices.  And  new  sup- 
plies of  petroleum  are  no  longer  being 
discovered,  either  in  the  lower  48  or 
Alaska,  at  a  rate  consistent  with  cur- 
rent consumption  levels. 

Deputy  Secretary  of  Energy  William 
Martin  testified  before  the  Senate 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources  Com- 
mittee in  September  that  of  the  8  to 
10  million  barrels  per  day  of  surplus 
capacity  available  in  the  free  world, 
only  5  percent  comes  from  non-OPEC 
nations.  More  disturbing  was  a  state- 
ment by  former  National  Security  Di- 
rector John  Poindexter  that  by  the 
early  1990's  we  are  likely  to  see  im- 
ports rise  to  over  50  percent  of  domes- 
tic consumption.  This  is  clearly  a  sce- 
nario none  of  us  want  to  face. 

IMPACT  IN  NEW  MEXICO 

The  impact  of  current  conditions  on 
the  industry  has  been  devastating. 
Consider  what  has  happened  in  my 
home  State.  New  Mexico  is  the  fifth 
largest  oil  and  gas-producing  State  in 
the  Nation  in  terms  of  total  quantity 
and  has  suffered  from  the  decline  of 
oil  and  gas  prices.  Revenues  generated 
by  the  industry  showed  a  25-percent 
drop  in  1986.  The  total  value  of  New 
Mexico's  oil  and  gas  activity  has 
dropped  46  percent  in  the  past  year. 
Employment  by  the  industry  dropped 
from  a  low  of  13.200  in  1985  to  9,000  in 
October  1986.  The  number  of  drilling 
rigs  are  down  to  an  average  of  29  com- 
pared with  71  last  year.  And  of  the 
States'  bankruptcies,  estimated  to  be 
2,500  for  1986,  one-fourth  occurred  in 
those  counties  where  most  of  the 
State's  oil  and  gas  is  produced.  Cur- 
rent statistics  do  not  begin  to  address 
the  impact  of  this  decline  on  the  infra- 
structure of  the  industry,  local  com- 
munities and  businesses  that  depend 
on  the  continued  viability  of  the  oil 
and  gas  industry. 

CORRECTIVE  ACTION 

How  do  we  correct  the  decline  of  a 
strategic  domestic  industry?  First,  we 
must  take  immediate  and  effective 
action  in  the  Congress,  action  that 
this  administration  has  been  unwilling 
to  take.  The  Reagan  administration 
seems  blind  to  the  emerging  crisis  that 
confronts  us.  In  6  years,  this  adminis- 
tration has  embraced  no  comprehen- 
sive energy  policy  other  than,  as 
former  Secretary  of  Energy  Jim 
Schlessinger  said  in  his  testimony 
before    the    Eiiergy    Committee    last 


month,  "a  de  facto  energy  policy 
which  can  be  called  growing  energy 
dependence." 

The  responsibility  for  action  now 
rests  with  the  Congress.  We  must  act 
quickly.  Senator  Bentsen  has  taken  a 
major  step  in  meeting  that  responsibil- 
ity. 

I  hope  the  attention  found  in  this 
and  previous  energy  legislation  intro- 
duced this  session  will  begin  to  edu- 
cate the  American  public  and  this  ad- 
ministration of  the  serious  implica- 
tions for  the  economic  well-being  and 
national  security  of  the  Nation  if  the 
current  crisis  in  our  domestic  oil  and 
gas  industry  is  allowed  to  continue. 
My  view  is  that  a  strong,  profitable  do- 
mestic oil  and  gas  industry  is  vital  to 
this  Nation.  The  strategic  interests  of 
our  country  are  clearly  at  risk. 

We  must  build  a  consensus  for  an  ef- 
fective and  comprehensive  national 
energy  strategy  or  policy— a  policy 
that  is  good  for  the  entire  coutnry,  not 
just  oil-producing  States. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  give  careful 
consideration  to  this  legislation. 

ENERGY  SECURITY  ACT  OF  1987 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  joining  a  number  of  my  colleagues 
in  cosponsoring  the  Energy  Security 
Act  of  1987. 

The  bill  is  a  statement  of  purpose, 
an  attempt  to  bring  some  order  to  the 
current  aimless  drifting  that  has  beset 
this  country  with  respect  to  energy. 

The  Congress  has  established  an  un- 
fortunate reputation  for  not  acting  on 
problems  facing  the  country  until  it  is 
too  late.  And  often,  in  attempting  to 
correct  a  problem  at  a  late  date,  the 
solution  only  compounds  the  recovery. 

I  hope  that  the  introduction  of  this 
measure,  and  subsequent  hearings  by 
the  committee,  will  focus  our  atten- 
tion on  a  disaster  waiting  to  happen. 

Like  it  or  not,  our  economy,  national 
security,  health  and  safety  are  depend- 
ent upon  oil  and  natural  gas.  Bring 
back  the  gas  lines  and  the  good  humor 
of  our  citizens  will  be  dependent  upon 
oil  and  gas.  too. 

Yet,  we  are  now  steering  our  energy 
policy  on  a  collision  course  with  an- 
other oil  crisis,  very  possibly  a  crisis 
far  surpassing  the  disruption  of  the 
past. 

The  bill  begins  to  establish  a  nation- 
al energy  policy  through  a  mandate 
that  we  will  not  allow  oil  imports  to 
rise  above  50  percent  of  total  con- 
sumption without  requiring  some 
action— whether  it  be  conservation,  an 
import  fee.  or  something  else— to  bring 
imports  back  down  below  50  percent. 

HISTORICAL  IMPORT  LEVELS 

Quite  frankly,  if  we  ever  do  reach  a 
50-percent  dependency  on  imported 
crude  oil  and  petroleum  products,  we 
will  have  already  reached  the  point  of 
no  return. 

The  all  time  record  import  level  was 
45.7  percent,  at  the  time  of  our  last  oil 
crisis  in  1978  and  1979.  The  1973  crisis 


was  brought  about  at  a  time  when  we 
were  only  35  percent  dependent  on 
foreign  suppliers. 

Now,  in  just  a  little  over  2  years,  we 
have  increased  our  dependency  on  for- 
eign oil  from  27  percent  to  our  current 
38  percent,  a  level  above  that  preced- 
ing the  1973  OPEC  embargo. 

ECONOMIC  IMPACT 

The  two  oil  crises  of  the  1970's  were 
more  than  just  temporary  inconven- 
iences. The  National  Petroleum  Coun- 
cil ran  simulations  of  macroeconomic 
models  on  the  U.S.  economy  to  deter- 
mine what  effect,  if  any,  the  last  two 
oil  disruptions  had  on  the  economy. 

In  the  3  years  following  the  1973 
crisis,  the  Council  determined  that 
GNP  was  reduced  by  approximately 
2.5  percent.  And.  the  1979  shortages 
were  responsible  for  a  3.5-percent  re- 
duction in  the  3  subsequent  years. 

PRODUCTION  LEVEL 

As  we  continue  to  witness  dramatic 
increases  in  our  demands  for  imported 
energy,  domestic  production  continues 
to  slide.  In  fact,  we  are  now  producing 
about  833.000  barrels  of  oil  per  day 
less  than  we  were  last  year.  That  rep- 
resents about  10  percent  of  our  total 
production,  and  the  decline  will  con- 
tinue if  left  unchecked. 

Actually,  the  loss  of  domestic  pro- 
duction from  the  continental  United 
States  is  even  more  dramatic.  These 
recent  figures  fail  to  point  out  that 
production  from  the  Alaska  North 
Slope  has  increased  as  domestic  pro- 
ducers search  for  avenues  to  halt  if 
not  reverse  the  dangerous  decline  in 
domestic  production.  A.N.S.  deliveries 
have  actually  increased  by  200.000  bar- 
rels per  day  during  the  past  year. 
Without  this  surge  from  Alaska,  our 
loss  of  production  would  be  well  over  1 
million  barrels  per  day. 

SUMMARY 

Congress  must  focus  its  early  atten- 
tion on  our  national  problem  of  oil 
and  gas  before  we  hit  the  next  crisis, 
not  after.  We  did  have  the  opportuni- 
ty to  review  options  and  make  intelli- 
gent choices,  if  we  act  soon.  This 
window  of  opportunity  will  not  last 
long,  however. 

Reviewing  the  history  of  past  efforts 
to  address  oil  supply  disruptions  shows 
that  Congress  waited  and  acted  too 
late,  and  that  the  efforts  that  were  im- 
posed only  frustrated  our  recovery. 

This  time,  we  have  the  opportunity 
to  act  before  the  crisis  and  in  a  pro- 
ductive manner.  Let  us  act  tO  preserve 
this  vital  source  of  energy. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
aun  proud  to  join  my  friend  and  col- 
league. Senator  Bentsen,  in  reintro- 
ducing a  bill  that  is  intended  to  estab- 
lish an  energy  policy  for  America. 

The  most  important  aspect  of  this 
legislation  is  that  it  requires  action 
from  our  Government  when  foreign 
oil  and  petroleum  imports  exceed  50 
percent  of  consumption.  It  also  inter- 
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JectB  an  elonent  of  forecasting  by  re- 
quirinc  Uie  President  to  annually 
sutamlt  projections  to  Congress  on  an- 
tieipAted  UjS.  oil  production,  demand 
and  Imports  of  crude  and  product  for 
the  sulwequent  3  years  upon  submis- 
slOD  of  the  budget  to  Congress.  For 
any  year  that  petroleum  imports  are 
projected  to  exceed  50  percent,  the 
President  must  submit  an  energy  plan 
to  Congress  containing  steps  to  reduce 
that  leveL  Those  steps  may  include  an 
oil  import  fee.  production  incentives 
for  domestic  oil  and  gas  including  tax 
and  other  incentives  for  stripper  wells, 
offshore,  frontier  and  other  oil  pro- 
duced with  tertiary  recovery  tech- 
niques, and  other  measures. 

When  Senator  Bentsen  and  I  first 
introduced  this  initiative  on  July  23, 
1986,  our  domestic  oil  and  gas  industry 
was  still  doubled  over  from  the  cheap 
oil  punch  OPEC  threw  to  its  midsec- 
tion. Unfortunately.  Mr.  President, 
while  the  industry  may  have  tempo- 
rarily caught  its  breath,  it  is  far  from 
standing  squarely  in  its  feet  after  this 
shattering  blow. 

Wyoming  is  just  one  energy  produc- 
ing State  that  is  still  gasping  for  eco- 
nomic air.  A  recent  report  from  the 
Western  Governors  Association  stated 
flatly  that: 

The  economies  of  many  western  states 
were  severely  weakened  in  1986  by  the  dra- 
matic drop  in  the  price  of  natural 
commodities  .  .  .  and  the  First  Interstate 
Bancotp  has  projected  that  only  two  west- 
em  states  will  experience  negative  employ- 
ment growth  this  year  (Alaslia  and  Wyo- 
ming as  opposed  to  four  last  year. 

While  the  State's  rig  count  may  be 
up  slightly  from  20  to  22  from  the  last 
week  in  February  to  the  first  week  in 
March.  Wyoming  has  twice  as  many 
rigs  pumping  during  the  height  of  the 
price  plunge  a  year  ago.  At  a  22  count, 
we  are  just  now  inching  our  way  closer 
to  one  of  the  previous  lows  of  25  work- 
ing rigs  during  1971  when  the  price  of 
oil  was  $5.60  a  barrel.  The  present 
count  takes  on  a  more  tragic  perspec- 
tive when  compared  to  the  188  operat- 
ing rig  count  during  the  peak  of  the 
energy  boom  period  of  1981. 

Right  now.  Mr.  President,  while  the 
price  of  oil  may  not  be  $5  or  $6,  one 
factor  remains  constant,  and  that  is 
OPEC  continues  to  control  world  oil 
price  and  production  levels.  In  the 
short  run,  oU  prices  closer  to  $20  and 
higher  will  be  somettiing  to  get  excited 
about  for  the  sake  of  our  domestic  in- 
dustry. But.  in  the  long  haul,  expecial- 
ly  in  the  context  of  our  efforts  to 
maintain  an  energy  secure  America,  it 
is  something  we  should  ultimately 
fear,  not  applaud. 

The  fear  comes  by  the  simple  fact 
that  OPEC  can  still  pull  world  oil 
strings  by  casting  the  slightest  bit  of 
doubt  about  whether  or  not  its  mem- 
bers will  or  will  not  abide  by  previous 
pricing  and  production  accords.  The 
immediate  result  of  any  such  OPEC 


Innuendo  is,  and  we  have  seen  before, 
a  swing  up  or  down  in  the  price  of  oil 
depending  on  the  direction  of  the 
statement  and  a  resulting  instability 
in  prices. 

Once  again,  I  would  strongly  encour- 
age my  colleagues  to  read  an  article 
that  appeared  in  the  November  11, 
1985,  edition  of  the  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal by  Mohammed  Akacem.  an  econo- 
mist at  the  Saudi  Pimd  for  Develop- 
ment in  Riyadh.  The  article  clearly 
outlines  the  strategy  OPEC  is  using 
and  will  use  to  keep  control  over  oil 
price  and  production  levels. 

What  is  most  frightening,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, is  that  we  are  once  again  blindly 
accepting  OPEC  oil  imports  back  into 
our  Nation's  energy  consumption  pat- 
terns. Obviously,  the  oil  crises  of  the 
19T0's  are  no  longer  fresh  in  our  minds 
because  OPEC  nations  are  now  ac- 
counting for  45  percent  of  America's 
imports,  compared  to  35  percent  in 
19t5. 

For  the  sake  of  cheap  oil,  we  are  bar- 
tering away  both  our  energy  independ- 
ence and  our  energy  security.  Mr. 
President,  it  is  time  that  as  a  nation 
we  say  "Never  Again!"  to  OPEC.  I  be- 
lieve this  legislation  provides  us  with 
the  means  and  the  muster  to  do  just 
that. 
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EXTENSION  OF  TIME  FOR 
ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  has  morn- 
ing business  expired? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Morn- 
ing business  has  not  yet  expired. 

Is  there  further  morning  business? 
If  not,  morning  business  is  now  closed. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  may  be 
a  further  period  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business,  with  Sena- 
tons  permitted  to  speak  therein  for  not 
to  exceed  10  minutes  each,  and  that 
the  period  not  extend  beyond  the  hour 
of  5  p.m.  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  al>sence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  quorum  call  be  re- 
scinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CASE  FOR  CONTRA  AID  GETS 
STRONGER  AND  STRONGER 

CLOCK  TICKING  OK  CONTRA  AID 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  had  re- 
served the  leader's  time  and  I  will 
make  one  brief  statement  on  the 
Contra  aid  issue,  since,  as  I  under- 


stand, there  now  has  been  a  resolution 
of  disapproval  introduced  so  we  can 
join  that  issue.  I  am  not  certain  when 
the  majority  leader  would  want  us  to 
vote  on  that,  but  in  any  event  the 
clock  is  ticking  and  there  is  a  process 
laid  out  if  the  Congress  wants  to  pro- 
ceed, and  apparently  that  will  now  be 
the  fonnat  we  will  follow,  without  any 
delays. 

We  can  block  the  final  $40  million  in 
Contra  aid  voted  by  the  99th  Con- 
gress. If  this  Congress  wants  to  block 
the  aid,  the  procedure  is  there,  laid 
out  clearly:  There  can  be  no  filibus- 
ters, or  parliamentary  delays,  by  those 
of  us  who  support  the  aid.  The  oppo- 
nents have  put  the  resolution  of  disap- 
proval on  the  table,  and  we  will  vote 
on  it,  fair  and  square,  up  or  down. 

They  said  they  wanted  a  fair  chance 
to  block  the  aid.  Well,  they  have  that 
fair  chimce.  An  up-down  vote  on  a  res- 
olution of  disapproval  is  a  lot  fairer 
and  clearer  than  trying  to  kill  the  aid 
through  a  phony  moratorium.  It  will 
require  each  of  us  to  stand  up  and  be 
counted  on  how  we  really  feel  about 
this  aid. 

We  will  certainly  be  debating  the 
Contra  aid  issue,  both  this  week  next 
week  and  throughout  this  Congress. 
And  we  ought  to.  It's  a  critical  issue  to 
our  national  security;  and  a  controver- 
sial issue,  on  which  people  hold  strong, 
and  sincerely  held,  views. 

POST  ARTICLE  PINPOINTS  NrW  SANDINISTA 
REPRESSION 

I  would  like  to  put  in  the  Record 
today  two  items  which  I  hope  we  will 
keep  in  mind  as  we  consider  this  issue. 
The  first  is  an  article  from  yesterday's 
Washington  Post.  It  is  just  the  latest 
chapter  in  an  old  and  sad  story— the 
story  of  Sandinista  repression  of  the 
rights  of  the  people  of  Nicaragua. 

The  headline  of  the  article  is:  "3  In 
Managua's  Opposition  Arrested  for 
Demonstrating."  The  article  begins: 

Police  arrested  two  opposition  leaders  and 
a  pregnant  woman  outside  a  church  today 
and  stopped  about  200  noisy  demonstrators 
from  holding  an  anti-Sandlnista  march.  The 
incident  came  two  weeks  after  the  Sandi- 
nista-coatroUed  national  assembly  voted  to 
extend  a  5-year-old  state  of  emergency, 
keeping  suspended  for  another  year  many 
of  the  rights  guaranteed  in  a  new  constitu- 
tion. 

The  article  requires  no  real  com- 
ment—It spealcs  for  itself.  And  spealcs 
volumes  about  the  value  of  Sandinista 
guarantees.  I  hope  we'll  keep  that  in 
mind,  particularly,  should  we  get 
around  to  evaluating  Sandinista  guar- 
antees of  their  compliance  with  any 
peace  agreement. 

AMERICAN  CHAMBERS  IN  REGION  SUPPORT 
CONTRA  AID 

The  second  item  is  a  letter  which  I 
received  from  the  "Association  of 
American  Chambers  of  Commerce  in 
Latin  America".  As  we  all  know,  the 
association  is  one  of  the  major  umbrel- 
la groups  encompassing  the  American 


private  sector  presence  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica. 

The  letter  contains  the  text  of  a  res- 
olution adopted  by  the  Chambers  of 
Central  America,  during  their  Febru- 
ary 9  regional  meeting.  The  resolution 
states,  in  part: 

We,  who  live  and  work  in  the  region,  again 
call  upon  the  Sandinista  government  to  .  .  . 
honor  its  1979  commitment  to  the  "Organi- 
zation of  American  States"  [OAS]  to  estab- 
lish a  free  and  democratic  society.  .  .  .  We 
reaffirm  our  support  for  President  Reagan's 
Centra]  American  policy,  which  includes  .  .  . 
assistance  to  all  democratic  groups  seeking 
to  establish  democracy  in  Nicaragua. 

The  bottom  line  on  the  resolution  is 
this:  Those  private  Americans  who  live 
and  work  in  the  region,  and  who  see 
America's  interests  directly  on  the 
line,  support  the  policy  of  aid  to  the 
Contras.  They  see  it,  as  I  do,  as  the 
only  viable  way  to  keep  pressure  on 
the  Sandinistas  to  do  what  we  expect 
of  every  other  government  in  the 
region— leave  its  neighbors  in  peace, 
and  permit  its  own  people  to  enjoy 
their  God-given  freedoms. 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  all  of  my  col- 
leagues to  read,  and  to  keep  in  mind, 
these  two  items,  as  we  pursue  the 
Contra  issue  in  the  days  ahead. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  letter  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Mar.  9.  1987] 

3  IN  Managua's  Opposition  Arrested  for 
Demonstrating 

Managua,  Nicaragua.  March  8— Police  ar- 
rested two  opposition  leaders  and  a  preg- 
nant woman  outside  a  church  today  and 
stopped  about  200  noisy  demonstrators  from 
holding  an  anti-Sandinista  march. 

It  was  the  first  time,  after  two  months  of 
apparent  tolerance,  that  the  leftist  govern- 
ment has  moved  to  break  up  a  peaceful 
gathering  of  the  internal  political  opposi- 
tion. 

The  incident  came  two  weeks  after  the 
Sandinista-controUed  National  Assembly 
voted  to  extend  a  5-year-old  state  of  emer- 
gency, keeping  suspended  for  another  year 
many  of  the  rights  guaranteed  in  a  new  con- 
stitution. 

Opposition  leaders  said  that  the  assem- 
bly's action,  which  the  Sandinistas  called  es- 
sentially to  public  security  in  the  face  of  a 
military  offensive  by  U.S.-backed  rebels,  ap- 
parently signaled  a  new  crackdown  on  dis- 
sent. 

Demonstrators  must  be  apply  for  a 
permit.  The  protesters  said  they  were  defy- 
ing this  requirement  to  test  its  legality. 

Those  arrested  were  Gilberto  Cuadra,  vice 
president  of  the  Superior  Council  of  Private 
Businessmen;  Julio  Ramon  Garcia  Wilches, 
vice  president  of  the  Social  Christian  Party, 
and  Maria  Membreno,  24,  a  Conservative 
Party  activist. 

Tan-shirted  policemen  who  had  surround- 
ed the  demonstration  forced  the  three  into 
the  back  of  a  police  Jeep,  which  had  to  be 
started  with  a  jumper  cable  to  take  them  to 
Jail.  Cuadra  was  cut  on  the  cheek  in  a  scuf- 
fle with  several  officers. 

The  protesters,  led  by  the  Conservative, 
Social  Christian  and  Christian  Democratic 
parties,  had  attended  a  Roman  Catholic 
Mass  In  an  upper-middle-class  neighborhood 
of  Managua.  Outside  the  church  afterward. 


they  shouted  denunciations  of  the  military 
draft,  food  shortages  and  long  prison  terms 
for  dissent. 

The  trouble  started  when  the  crowd  in- 
sulted the  name  of  Interior  Minister  Tomas 
Borge,  who  is  in  charge  of  public  security, 
and  chanted  a  slogan  denouncing  his  police 
as  terrorists. 

A  plainclothed  Interior  Ministry  agent, 
who  had  been  standing  across  the  street 
with  three  jeeploads  of  uniformed  police, 
approached  Garcia  Wilches  and  warned 
him:  "You  have  no  right  to  be  here  calling 
us  terrorists.  You  are  inciting  the  counter- 
revolutionaries. This  is  an  illegal  act." 

Assocation  of  American  Cham- 
bers OF  Commerce  in  Latin 
America, 

Washington.  DC.  March  4.  1987. 

Dear  Senator:  I  would  like  to  share  with 
you  the  resolution  adopted  by  the  American 
Chambers  of  Commerce  (AmChams)  of  Cen- 
tral America  during  their  February  9  re- 
gional meeting  in  Tela.  Honduras: 

"The  American  Chambers  of  Commerce 
(AmChams)  of  Costa  Rica.  El  Salvador. 
Guatemala,  Honduras  and  Panama  which 
represent  over  1.200  U.S.  and  domestic  com- 
panies reaffirm  our  standing  resolution  of 
support  for  the  establishment  of  democracy 
in  Nicaragua  and  peace  and  stability  in  Cen- 
tral America. 

We.  who  live  and  work  in  the  region,  again 
call  upon  the  Sandinista  government  to 
abandon  its  Marxist  policies  and  to  honor 
its  1979  commitment  to  the  Organization  of 
American  States  (OAS)  to  establish  a  free 
and  democratic  society. 

We  reaffirm  our  support  for  President 
Reagan's  Central  American  policy  which  in- 
cludes diplomatic,  economic,  humanitarian 
and  military  assistance  to  all  democratic 
groups  seeking  to  establish  democracy  in 
Nicaragua." 

I  hope  that  you  will  consider  our  views 
during  future  deliberations. 
Sincerely, 

Ian  Boyle. 


STATEMENT  BY  CHAIRMAN  AND 
CEO  WILLIAM  WALL  ON  HOS- 
TILE TAKEOVERS 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  on 
Wednesday  March  4,  the  Senate  Bank- 
ing Committee  heard  the  testimony  of 
several  of  the  chairmen  of  the  boards 
and  the  chief  executive  officers  of 
some  of  the  largest  corporations  in 
this  country.  They  testified  on  the 
merger  mania.  The  testimony  was 
strong.  It  was  eloquent.  It  was  an 
appeal  to  the  Congress  to  act.  These 
leaders  of  American  business  argued 
that  we  need  congressional  legislation. 
We  need  it  now.  Hostile  takeover  at- 
tempts are  sharply  reducing  this  Na- 
tion's competitiveness.  It  is  hurting 
our  economic  productivity.  It  is  load- 
ing up  our  corporations  vrith  debt. 
That  debt  makes  our  corporations  far 
more  vulnerable  to  recessions. 

One  of  the  most  eloquent  and  ap- 
pealing presentations  was  delivered  liy 
William  Wall.  Mr.  Wall  is  chairman  of 
the  board  and  chief  executive  officer 
of  the  Kansas  Power  and  Light  Co.  It 
is  a  statement  that  Members  of  the 
Congress  should  read  and  ponder.  I 


ask    unanimous    consent    that    it    be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Testimony  by  William  E.  Wall,  Chaikmam 
OF  THE  Board  and  Chief  Executive  Offi- 
cer, Kansas  Power  and  Light  Co. 
Something's  been  happening  to  American 
business  lately,  something  that's  never  hap- 
pened l)efore,  something  I  believe  has  hurt 
and  continues  to  hurt  our  entire  economy. 
Just  how  much  we  won't  know  with  certain- 
ty until  the  next  Inevitable  economic  down- 
turn. 

I'm  talking  about  the  current  take-over 
craze— deal  mania— corporate  raids— the  le- 
veraged buy-outs— the  frenzied  finance  that 
has  filled  the  business  pages  lately,  and 
made  some  corporate  raiders  into  household 
names,  and  others  notorious. 

Let  me  begin,  if  I  may,  by  establishing  my 
ground.  I  support  and  have  personally  en- 
gaged in  corporate  restructuring  and  reorga- 
nization. Indeed.  I  work  for  a  company  that 
is  the  product  of  dozens  of  past  mergers  and 
consolidations,  one  of  which  I  directed. 
That,  after  all,  is  the  natural  evolution  of 
business  in  America,  creating  new  organiza- 
tional forms  to  meet  the  competitive  de- 
mands of  the  market.  This  has  meant  merg- 
ers, consolidations,  the  creating  of  new  sub- 
sidiaries and  the  liquidation  of  old  ones. 

Yet  the  point  of  such  efforts,  that  is  until 
recently,  has  been  to  create  better  and 
stronger  companies,  enterprises  with  the 
muscle  to  develop  new  markets,  to  expand 
facilities,  to  create  new  jobs:  in  short,  busi- 
nesses that  would  add  wealth  and  stability 
to  the  economy  of  the  region  and  the 
Nation. 

Implicit  in  such  efforts  was  a  compact  be- 
tween investor,  manager  and  worker  that 
today's  short-term  profits  were  not  all  that 
mattered,  that  long-term  goals  had  to  be 
served  as  well;  and  that  what  the  business 
was  engaged  in  was  important,  with  respon- 
sibilities to  the  larger  society. 

Because  in  the  absence  of  these  values. 
CortJorate  America  would  have  no  ethical 
call  on  the  time  and  talents  of  the  Nation's 
best  and  brightest.  Without  them,  great  uni- 
versities could  not  justify  the  application  of 
their  scholarship  to  the  study  of  business. 
But  perhaps  above  all.  without  some  higher 
purpose  to  commerce  and  industry,  those  of 
us  engaged  in  its  pursuit  would  have  no 
more  to  show  for  our  working  lives  than 
money  grubbing. 

Yet  today  I  fear  that  idea  has  become  out- 
moded, and  in  some  quarters  even  laugh- 
able. 

Today,  a  new  doctrine  is  being  preached. 
It  holds  that  every  publicly  held  American 
company  is  up  for  auction.  That  no  business 
is  worth  more  than  its  break-up  value.  If  a 
company  is  worth  more  dead  than  alive, 
then  it  should  be  killed,  and  its  assets  dis- 
tributed as  a  liquidation  dividend  to  its 
shareholders. 

A  corollary  of  this  new  creed  is  that  if  a 
company  can  carry  more  debt,  then  it  has  a 
duty  to  borrow  to  the  maximum.  Not  to  use 
money  to  build  a  new  plant,  to  create  new 
jobs,  to  develop  a  new  product,  but  to  lever- 
age up  the  company,  to  trade  on  the  equity, 
to  get  the  price  of  the  company's  stock  as 
high  as  pKtssible.  In  short,  to  "E^nh&nce 
Shareholder  Values." 

This  sea-change  in  American  business 
thinking  coincides  precisely  with  the  advent 
of  the    "Corporate  Raider,"  the  take-over 
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vtlBt  For  the  "Raider"  hu  Uught  Ameri- 
can buaineM  a  new  ap|»t>acli  to  the  manace- 
ment  of  aneta,  one  unhappily  beins  learned 
toowelL 

The  ooiporate  raider's  stratecy  U  simple 
enough.  Find  a  company  whose  assets  the 
■tock  market  at  aoaie  moment  in  time  has 
andemUued.  then  unlocic  those  hidden 
valuea  by  applyinc  ieverace. 

The  measace  to  Corporate  America  is 
clear.  If  the  stock  market  Isn't  putting  the 
hitfiest  poarible  price  on  your  company's 
stock  today,  you  are  vulnerable  to  the  cor- 
potate  rakto-. 

The  raider  follows  a  predictable  course  in 
ftflHng  a  company.  After  taking  a  small  po- 
sition in  the  company's  stock,  he  begins  a 
i—wififn  of  Bbuae  and  insult  aimed  at  the 
target  company's  manac«nent,  portraying 
It  as  unresponsive  and  uncaring  atxiut  the 
stockholder's  Interest;  as  selfish  little  men 
copcemed  only  with  their  own  salaries  and 
bonuses;  arrogant  men  who  don't  recognize 
their  highest  duty  as  managers  Is  to  en- 
hance shareholder  values.  This  billingsgate 
aimed  at  the  corporate  suites  Is,  of  course. 
sure-fire  grist  for  the  Journalistic  mills,  be- 
cause most  of  us  love  to  see  the  mighty 
humbled,  to  see  the  stuffed  shirts  get  theirs. 
The  raider  knows  this  and  uses  it  with  great 
akilL  He  appears  on  TV  and  public  plat- 
f(M7ns  as  often  as  possible  to  undermine  in- 
vestor confidence  in  the  management  of 
American  enterprise,  and  he  has  been  suc- 
cessful. 

So  successful,  that  he  has  been  able  to 
excuse  piously  his  greenmail  payoff,  or  the 
breakup  and  sale  of  a  once  great  and  going 
concern,  by  simply  saying.  "The  stockhold- 
ers made  money  on  the  deal." 

That's  it.  That's  all  he  has  had  to  say  in 
explanation  and  Justification.  Forget  the 
people  who  worked  for  and  built  the  compa- 
ny; forget  the  ctHnmunities  who  depended 
upon  it:  forget  the  management  who  had 
the  courage  to  reinvest  today's  earnings  to 
provide  for  tomorrow's  growth,  who  put  the 
very  values  into  the  company  the  raider  has 
now  exploited.  None  of  that  matters.  What 
matters  is  that  the  stockholders  one  day 
were  offered  more  for  their  stock  than  it 
was  quoted  for  on  the  New  York  Stock  Ex- 
change a  month  or  so  earlier. 

The  fact  that  as  much  as  half  the  stock  of 
a  company  a  raider  puts  into  play  when  he 
begins  his  raid  rushes  into  the  hands  of  the 
Ivan  Boesky-Uke  arbitrageurs,  and  a  good 
part  of  the  rest  Is  owned  by  the  raider  and 
speculators  who  feed  on  raids,  is  passed  off 
as  Just  so  much  sour  grapes. 

Well,  every  maiuigement  knows  there  is 
no  great  secret  about  how  to  enhance  share- 
holder value  and  keep  the  raider  from  the 
door. 

The  way  to  cater  to  short-term  greed  is  to 
trade  on  the  equity,  to  leverage  up  the  com- 
pany. This  means  to  borrow,  to  see  to  it  that 
most  of  the  money  invested  in  the  enter- 
prise Is  owed  instead  of  having  someone's 
savings  actually  committed  to  it  in  a  risk- 
taking  ownerahlp  role.  And  Corporate 
America  has  made  impressive  moves  in  this 
direction.  Just  since  1984  over  $220  billion 
of  equity  has  been  retired  from  company 
balance  sheets  and  replaced  by  debt. 

Some  of  this  has  been  done  by  the  com- 
paines  Allen  Sinai,  economist  for  Shearson 
liehman.  had  in  mind  when  he  asked  the 
question.  "Is  the  manufacturing  sector  of 
our  economy  slowly  liquidating  itself?" 

These  are  the  companies  who  have  forgot- 
ten—or chosen  not  to  recognize— that  the 
miracle  of  leveraging— that  is,  replacing 
equity  with  debt— can  work  for  profit  and 


lots  statements  in  good  times,  can  cause 
mayhem  in  bad  times  as  the  effect  of  the 
biBlness  cycle  is  exaggerated. 

These  are  the  companies  The  Institution- 
al Investor  had  in  mind  in  its  November, 
1986  issue — when  it  said.  "Many  companies, 
particularly  some  of  the  more  hyperlever- 
ased  tnegabuyouts,  are  undoubtedly  teeter- 
ing on  the  cliff's  edge." 

And  these  are  the  companies  Edward  Yar- 
deni.  economist  for  Prudential  Bache,  was 
talking  about  when  he  said  "American  man- 
agement mentality  has  changed  from  oper- 
ations to  the  business  of  financial  manlpula- 
ticxi  because  of  the  short-term  view  of  stock- 
holders. Companies  are  managing  their 
books  rather  than  their  companies." 

But  debt  is  seductively  attractive  because 
not  only  does  it  provide  in  the  short  run  a 
hif  her  return  on  equity,  not  only  is  the  in- 
terest paid  deductible  for  tax  purposes,  but 
just  as  important,  it  foils  the  raider.  For 
when  the  management  of  the  target  compa- 
ny has  already  used  up  the  company's 
credit— its  borrowing  power— there's  noth- 
ing left  for  the  raider  to  buy  the  company 
with. 

And  that,  of  course,  Is  how  the  raider 
works.  His  target  must  have  assets  and  debt- 
carrying  strength  to  buy  itself  for  him.  Ted 
Turner  had  the  gall  to  try  to  take  over  CBS 
not  with  his  own  money,  but  with  paper 
promises,  promises  he  proposed  to  redeem 
in  part  by  selling  off  pieces  of  CBS.  The  rest 
he  would  repay  by  borrowing  to  the  hilt  on 
what  wasn't  sold.  In  other  words,  CBS  was 
to  buy  itself  for  Ted  Turner.  And  why  not? 
He  had  seen  the  same  tactics  work  before, 
many  times.  And  if  it  failed,  he  had  seen 
other  raiders  in  their  very  failure  make  a 
fortune  in  greenmaJl. 

Blow  if  all  of  this  was  just  some  business- 
man's game,  something  the  rest  of  us  could 
watch  with  bemusement  from  insulated 
safety,  it  would  hardly  be  worth  comment- 
ing on.  But  this  whole  sordid  business  is 
now  casting  its  sinister  shadow  over  the 
entire  economy.  For  in  addition  to  a  moun- 
tain of  corporate  debt,  the  raider  has 
brought  us  something  else:  the  well  named 
junk  bond. 

Junk  bonds,  as  you  know,  look  like  real 
bonds,  but  they  pay  high  rates  of  interest 
and  have  little  or  nothing  behind  them.  A 
real  bond  is  a  promise  to  pay  interest  and 
principal  secured  by  some  worthy  asset.  The 
better  quality  the  security  and  the  more 
times  the  company  can  earn  the  Interest  on 
the  bond,  the  higher  the  liond  is  rated  by 
Standard  &  Poor's,  Moody  and  Pitch. 

Ten  years  ago,  60  companies  in  this  coun- 
try had  bonds  outstanding  that  were  rated 
"Triple  A."  Today,  only  26  can  claim  that 
rating. 

Junk  bonds,  of  course,  can't  stand  the 
scrutiny  of  the  rating  agencies.  They  are 
unrated.  Even  those  who  flinch  from  the 
term  call  them  "below  investment  grade." 
They  are.  that  is.  junk,  offering  a  high  in- 
terest rate  to  those  who  need  the  money 
today,  and  are  willing  to  let  tomorrow  look 
after  itself.  And  they  represent  the  chief 
weapon  in  the  raider's  arsenal. 

John  Kenneth  Galbraith,  in  a  recent  chill- 
ing article  in  the  The  Atlantic  Monthly 
titled  "The  1929  Parallel."  in  which  he  de- 
tails how  leveraging  hastened  "The  Great 
Crash."  placed  the  amount  of  junk  bonds 
outstanding  today  at  $100  billion.  That  may 
be  low.  when  just  one  firm,  Drexel  Bum- 
ham,  has  done  $16  billion  in  junk  bond  fi- 
nancing for  64  leverage  deals  since  1982,  and 
another  $10  billion  for  other  purposes  since 
1983.  In  Just  the  two  months  after  the  Ivan 


Boesky  scandal  broke  in  November,  Drexel 
financed  an  additional  $4  billion  more  in 
Junk  boBids.  And  that's  just  one  investment 
banking  firm!  Please  note  not  a  dime  for 
this  money  went  to  build  a  plant,  produce  a 
product;  make  a  new  Job,  or  improve  the  Na- 
tion's oompetitive  posture.  Small  wonder 
the  humorist,  Mark  Russell,  has  said  invest- 
ment lAnking  was  to  productive  business 
what  mud  wrestling  is  to  the  performing 
arts. 

Who  owns  these  junk  bonds?  They  are 
now  everywhere.  It's  reliably  estimated  that 
some  $6  billion  are  in  weak  savings  and  loan 
institutions  that  need  the  high  interest 
rates  to  create  the  illusion  of  good  perform- 
ance. So,  too,  can  billions  of  dollars  more  in 
Junk  bonds  be  found  behind  the  promises 
some  iasurance  companies  have  made  to 
those  vAio  have  innocently  purchased  their 
annuities.  They  are.  in  short,  nothing  less 
than  a  credit  time  bomb,  adding  immeasur- 
ably to  the  danger  already  created  for  the 
economy  by  the  mountain  of  corporate  debt 
voluntarily  assumed  to  fend  off  raiders. 

The  time  of  testing  of  the  rediscovered 
wonders  of  leverage  and  the  junk  bond  is 
still  ahead  of  us.  Their  popularity  has  coin- 
cided with  an  improving  economy  and  low- 
ering interest  rates.  But  as  the  night  follows 
the  day,  both  will  turn  around,  and  the 
piper  will  be  paid. 

I  think  it's  about  time  we  called  these 
raiders  out  and  took  a  good  look  at  them  in 
the  daylight,  the  Irwin  Jacobs,  Saul 
Stelnberg(s),  Carl  Icahn(s),  James 
Goldsmlth(s).  Ron  Perelman(s),  T.  Boone 
Pickens,  What  great  enterprises  have  they 
ever  managed  to  success?  What  have  they 
ever  bdilt  except  their  own  wealth?  What 
have  they  ever  achieved  except  financial 
manipulation?  And  the  same  may  be  asked 
of  their  investment  banker  acolytes. 

Who  are  these  superior  beings,  who  as 
part  of  their  take-over  schemes  vilify  and 
insult  the  managements  that  built  the  very 
corporate  strengths  these  raiders  intend  to 
sell  off,  or  bury  in  debt? 

For  laake  no  mistake,  it  isn't  the  poorly- 
managed,  stumbling  companies  they're 
after.  Quite  the  opposite.  It's  companies  of 
the  stri|>s  of  Phillips  Petroleum,  Owens  Cor- 
ning, Goodyear,  Gulf  Oil.  ITT.  When 
Chrysler  was  at  the  brink,  in  its  darkest 
hour,  its  management  was  safe  from  the 
raider's  insults. 

Bringing  it  closer  to  home,  my  part  of  the 
country  knows  something  about  the  oil  busi- 
ness. In  1980  there  were  16  major  integrated 
oil  companies  in  the  U.S.  Thanlss  to  the 
raiders,  3  have  disappeared  completely,  and 
6  others  are  so  heavy  with  debt  they  have 
not  room  for  aggressive  research,  explora- 
tion or  development.  And  what  is  there  to 
show  for  the  raider's  treat  riches? 

This  Is  what  Fred  Hartley,  chairman  and 
president  of  Unocal  Corporation  had  to  say 
.  .  .  "Iliese  stock  raids  and  hostile  take- 
overs iutve  not  added  a  barrel  of  new  oil  re- 
serves. They  have  merely  shifted  them 
around,  They  have  not  inspired  one  new 
technokigy  or  innovation;  they  have  simply 
drained  off  investment  capital.  They  have 
not  strengthened  companies,  they  have 
weakened  them,  loading  surviving  firms 
with  onerous  new  debt."  And  what  he  says 
alx>ut  the  oil  business  is  true  of  every  other 
industry  that  has  felt  the  raider's  stained 
touch. 

But  it  seems,  at  last,  this  selling  off  Amer- 
ica with  rivers  of  junk  bonds  for  the  private 
profit  of  a  few  is  finally  beginning  to  attract 
the  attention  of  Congress. 


And  none  to  soon.  Our  own  Senator 
Kassebaum  has  reacted  now  that  a  foreign 
raider,  James  Goldsmith,  chose  Goodyear, 
the  most  Important  private  employer  in 
Topelut,  as  his  target.  Goldsmith  failed  in 
his  take-over  bid.  but  still  made  $90  million 
and  recovered  all  his  expenses.  T.  Boone 
Pickens  reportedly  made  over  $400  million 
in  his  failure  to  acquire  Gulf  Oil.  Small 
wonder  the  raiders  want  no  change  in  the 
law.  it  rewards  their  failures  so  well. 

But  the  Ivan  Boesky  affair  has  opened 
some  eyes,  with  the  exposure  of  the  link  be- 
tween investment  banker,  raider  and  arbi- 
trageur, the  vast  riches  taken  not  as  the 
reward  for  producing  a  product  or  creating 
new  jobs,  but  through  illegal  use  of  infor- 
mation, has  taken  some  of  the  bloom  off  the 
rose. 

Yet  as  long  as  money  in  such  huge  and 
usually  riskless  ways  can  be  made,  the  game 
goes  on.  Management  of  target  companies 
will  continue  to  be  publicly  abused,  and  in- 
sulted, and  the  junk  bonds  will  pour  fourth. 

And  to  make  sure  all  this  keeps  going.  Mr. 
Pickens  has  organized  a  national  group,  os- 
tensibly to  protect  shareholders'  rights,  but 
actually  to  keep  the  decks  clear  for  free- 
booting  among  the  America's  most  success- 
ful enterprises. 

Now  it's  true,  many  American  businesses 
are  poorly  run.  and  there  are  incompetent, 
entrenched  managements  that  need  replac- 
ing. And  it's  also  true  stockholder  rights 
need  better  protection.  There  are  profound 
reforms  in  both  areas  I  would  press  for  and 
support.  But  to  accept  the  raiders's  claim 
would  press  for  and  support.  But  to  accept 
the  raider's  claim  that  his  cause  is  noble, 
that  he  is  only  engaged  in  what  one  famous 
economist  in  another  context  called  "cre- 
ative destruction."  Is  to  add  gullibility  to  vic- 
timization. 

Perhaps  Peter  Drucker  posed  the  question 
best  in  a  recent  article  in  The  Wall  Street 
Journal  he  titled.  "The  Crisis  of  Capital- 
ism." 

"Can  a  modern  democratic  society  tolerate 
the  sul>ordination  of  all  other  goals  and  pri- 
orities in  a  major  institution,  such  as  the 
publicly  owned  corporation,  to  short-term 
gain?  And  can  it  subordinate  all  other  state- 
holders  to  one  constituency— the  sharehold- 
er." 

I  don't  believe  American  enterprise  faces 
the  Hobson's  choice  of  poor  management  or 
the  raider's  scourge.  I  don't  believe  we  have 
to  surrender  to  those  who,  as  was  said  of  the 
Bourbons,  know  the  price  of  everything  but 
the  value  of  nothing.  I  don't  believe  Ameri- 
ca's great  corporations  have  no  past  or 
future,  only  a  present  worth  to  be  mone- 
tized by  financial  manipulations. 

We  need  to  remember  that  our  separate 
businesses  are  parts  of  a  larger  economy, 
and  how  that  economy  works  is  everybody's 
business.  Just  as  war  is  too  important  to  be 
left  to  generals,  so,  too,  the  great  enter- 
prises of  our  Nation  can't  l)e  left  to  the  raid- 
er's caprice.  We  in  management  are  privi- 
leged to  engage  in  commerce,  but  we  do  so 
in  trust  and  under  law.  We  had  better  be 
more  attentive  to  that  trust,  and  we  had  all 
better  support  wise  laws,  before  it's  too  late. 


A  TRILUON-DOLLAR  ANNUAL  IN- 
TEREST BILL  ON  THE  NATION- 
AL DEBT? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
time  has  come  for  this  ixwly  to  consid- 
er the  most  rapidly  rising  cost  of  Gov- 
ernment and  what  we  can  do  about  it. 


What  is  the  most  rapidly  rising  cost  of 
Government?  It  is  interest  on  the  na- 
tional debt.  We  have  endlessly  dis- 
cussed the  evils  of  the  soaring  deficits. 
We  have  enacted  legislation  aimed  to 
reduce  the  deficits.  But  the  deficits  go 
on.  They  go  on  rising  right  through 
one  of  the  longest  recoveries  in  recent 
economic  history.  They  go  on  rising  in 
spite  of  the  Gramm-Rudman  Deficit 
Reduction  Act.  Will  mega-deficits  dis- 
appear in  5  years— or  10  as  Gramm- 
Rudman  requires  by  law?  Whom  are  we 
trying  to  kid?  We  now  know  that  act 
has  failed.  We  iuiow  that  as  the  busi- 
ness cycle  moves— as  it  certainly  will— 
into  the  next  recession,  the  annual 
deficit  will  climb  to  $300  billion  or 
$400  billion.  On  the  basis  of  the  recent 
record  of  the  Congress  it  is  logical  to 
expect  that  the  debt  is  far  more  likely 
to  go  to  $4  trillion  by  the  middle  of 
the  coming  decade  than  it  is  to  expect 
it  to  decline.  It  is  also  logical  to  expect 
that  with  this  tremendous  demand  for 
credit  by  the  Federal  Government, 
with  consumer  debt  rising  with  equal 
rapidity  and  with  corporate  debt  lead- 
ing the  pack— that  the  overall  demand 
for  credit  will  continue  to  soar. 

Now  what  happens  as  the  demand 
on  all  fronts  for  credit  climbs?  Answer: 
The  price  of  credit  also  explodes.  And 
what  is  the  price  of  credit?  The  price 
of  credit  is  the  interest  rate.  So  with 
debt  at  all  levels  climbing  rapidly  in 
the  next  decade,  isn't  it  evident  that 
interest  rates  will  very  likely  climb  in 
tandem?  It  is,  indeed.  But  wait  a 
minute.  If  this  is  so,  why  have  interest 
rates  actually  dropped  and  substan- 
tially dropped  in  the  past  couple  of 
years  at  precisely  the  same  time  that 
debt— and  the  demand  for  credit  was 
zooming  into  the  stratosphere? 
Answer:  The  Federal  Reserve  Board 
met  the  rising  demand  for  credit  with 
an  even  greater  supply  of  credit.  Mr. 
President,  you  can  look  long  and  hard 
in  American  economic  history  for  a 
time  when  the  Federal  Reserve  has 
ever  increased  the  supply  of  money  as 
rapidly  as  it  has  since  the  beginning  of 
1986.  The  Fed  has  increased  the 
money  supply  at  a  rate  of  more  than 
15  percent  at  a  time  when  the  nominal 
gross  national  product  was  increasing 
at  less  than  4  percent.  Result:  falling— 
in  fact,  sharply  falling  interest  rates. 

So  why  can't  the  Fed  continue  this 
policy?  Reason:  the  continuation  of 
this  policy  will  surely  bring  on  infla- 
tion. It  will  bring  on  a  super  inflation. 
This  policy  has  been  tried  in  country 
after  coimtry  throughout  history.  The 
result  is  always  the  same:  booming, 
zooming  inflation  as  too  much  money 
chases  too  few  goods.  And  then  what 
happens  to  interest  rates?  When  prices 
rise,  interest  rates  necessarily  rise  and 
right  in  tandem.  No  lender  will  lend 
funds  that  will  come  back  to  him  with 
repayments  of  less  value. 

So  what  all  this  adds  up  to  is  an  in- 
terest rate  burden  that  will  be  the 


product  of  a  $4  trillion  national  debt 
and  an  interest  cost  to  repay  that  debt 
that  could  soon  very  easily  reach,  let 
us  say  25  percent  or  more.  And  what 
does  that  mean?  That  means  that  with 
a  25-percent  interest  on  the  national 
debt,  the  cost  of  paying  interest  on 
that  debt  will  he  %\  trillion.  That  is 
$1,000  billion,  each  and  every  year. 
That  will  be  a  $1  trillion  expenditures 
for  which  the  taxpayers  get  nothing. 
They  do  not  get  the  education  of  a 
single  child.  They  don't  get  one  rifle 
or  even  one  bullet  to  defend  our  coun- 
try. They  get  no  help  for  the  disabled 
or  the  ill.  They  get  literally  nothing.  It 
is  waste  at  its  worst  all  caused  by  the 
gross  irresponsibility  of  this  Govern- 
ment. 

So  how  should  the  Congress  meet 
such  a  horrendous  burden?  One  obvi- 
ous alternative  would  be  to  simply  re- 
pudiate the  debt— all  of  it.  Many  coun- 
tries have  done  exactly  this  in  the 
past.  Another  is  to  swiftly  inflate  our 
way  out  of  debt.  The  Congress  and  the 
Federal  Reserve  will  be  well  on  its  way 
to  doing  just  this  if  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment continues  to  run  these  enor- 
mous deficits  and  continues  to  pay  for 
them  with  huge  infusions  of  money 
from  the  Federal  Reserve  Board.  A 
third  alternative  is  to  pursue  the  rec- 
ommendations of  a  former  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  House  Bank- 
ing Committee.  He  proposed  that  the 
Congress  direct  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  to  go  into  the  open  market  and 
buy  up  the  entire  public  debt. 

Each  of  these  alternatives  would 
carry  an  infinitely  cruel  and  costly 
price  for  our  country.  Repudiation  of 
the  debt  would  deny  the  country  any 
credit  in  the  future.  An  inflation 
sudden  enough  and  big  enough  to  pay 
off  the  $4  trillion  debt  would  drive  in- 
terest rates  up  to  100  percent  or  more. 
It  would  paralyze  our  great  economy 
for  many  years.  A  policy  of  a  Federal 
Reserve  buyup  of  the  entire  debt 
would  pump  such  a  vast  amotmt  of  li- 
quidity into  the  economy  that  infla- 
tion and  interest  rates  would  explode 
out  of  sight. 

So  what  is  left?  We  could  continue 
on  our  hapless  path.  That  means  lEid- 
ding  ourselves  into  believing  that  we 
are  making  progress  in  reducing  the 
deficit,  even  as  it  continues  to  hover 
close  to  $200  billion  a  year- and  this  is 
in  recovery  years.  That  policy  simply 
prolongs  and  stretches  out  the  agony 
and  raises  the  price  we  pay.  We  can 
start  right  now— this  year,  and  refuse 
to  permit  the  Government  to  borrow 
any  more  money— cold  turkey.  What 
would  that  require?  The  simplest  kind 
of  action  by  only  one  House  of  the 
Congress.  We  could  achieve  this  by 
voting  down  any  increase  in  the  debt 
limit.  This  would  force  the  Govern- 
ment at  once  on  a  pay  as  you  go  basis. 
What  price  would  this  extort  from  the 
economy?  It  would  virtually  force  a 
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maolvt  tax  increue.  as  well  as  a 
nvage  cut  in  all  Federal  spending. 
This  would  decisively  slow  economic 
activity.  It  would  impose  great  agony 
on  mniinn*  of  Americans  who  cannot 
take  care  of  themselves.  It  would 
aharply  increase  unemployment  in  the 
myriad  of  industries  that  depend  on 
the    Federal    Government    for    their 


The  economy  might  not  survive  such 
a  terrific  economic  Jolt.  The  people  in 
this  donocracy  would  not  permit  it. 
unless  they  were  first  to  taste  for  sev- 
eral years  the  painful  punishment  of 
runaway  inflation.  Unfortunately. 
only  at  that  point— after  realizing  the 
devastating  price  of  massive  deficits 
and  debt  would  Americans  accept  this 
remedy.  But  what  else  is  there? 


MARCH  GOLDEN  FLEECE 
AWARD:  TO  THE  AIR  FORCE 

IlCr.  FROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  awarding  my  Golden  Fleece  of  the 
Month  Award  for  March  to  the  De- 
partment of  the  Air  Force  for  decking 
taxpayers  about  $59,000  over  the  last  6 
years  for  the  cost  of  playing  cards  that 
were  given  away  as  souvenirs  to  visi- 
tors aboard  Air  Force  Two.  Technical- 
ly, the  Air  Force  gets  the  Fleece  be- 
cause they  spent  the  money,  but  the 
blame  should  be  shared  by  the  Execu- 
tive Office  of  the  President,  which 
usiially  makes  these  requests. 

In  this  day  and  time  of  outrageous 
Federal  spending,  we  certainly  do  not 
need  to  have  taxpayers  subsidizing 
poker  and  gin  rummy  for  guests  who 
fly  (HI  the  official  Vice  Presidential 
plane. 

It  IooIes  like  the  taxpayers  have  been 
dealt  another  bad  hand.  This  is  a  clas- 
sic case.  We've  got  a  Joker  of  a  Federal 
budget  deficit  that  needs  to  be  Aced 
soon,  or  we'U  all  go  busted.  But  here 
we  are  throwing  away  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  dollars  in  hard-earned  tax 
money  to  buy  playing  cards  for  the 
Vice  Presidential  aircraft.  It  makes  no 
sense.  I  think  the  Executive  Office  has 
drawn  a  biun  card  on  this  one. 

The  Air  Force  explains  this  fanciful 
flight  into  financial  frenzy  by  saying 
that  these  playing  cards  are  for  offi- 
cial use.  Only  the  Vice  President  and 
his  staff  are  authorized  to  distribute 
them.  And  these  are  not  Just  any  old 
playing  cards.  They  are  inscribed  with 
the  Vice  Presidential  seal  and  all  sorts 
of  other  trim.  These  cards  may  make 
nice  memorabilia,  but  their  impor- 
tance in  terms  of  the  national  interest 
escapes  me.  The  taxpayer  may  ques- 
tion who  is  plajrlng  with  a  full  deck  on 
this  one. 

What's  really  ridiculous  is  that  this 
has  been  going  on  for  some  time.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Air  Force,  taxpayer-fi- 
nanced plajring  cards  for  the  Vice 
Presidential  aircraft  have  been  pur- 
chased for  over  20  years.  Because  Air 
Force  contract  records  only  go  back  to 


19B1,  we  only  luiow  for  certain  the 
amount  that  taxpayers  have  been 
billed  since  then— $59,000.  Since  these 
fancy  souvenir  cards  were  bought  with 
tax  dollars,  I  wonder  if  somebody 
would  consider  setting  up  a  high 
stakes  poker  game  for  the  taxpayers? 
At  least  the  public  could  realize  some 
benefits  from  this  misdeal. 

For  now,  this  year's  version  of  the 
"Zap  the  Taxpayers"  card  game  ap- 
pears to  be  on  hold.  The  contract  solic- 
itation was  suddenly  canceled.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Air  Force,  the  solicitation 
was  pulled  upon  discovery  that  only 
one  company  was  able  to  fulfill  a  spe- 
cial requirement  to  bronze  the  Vice 
Presidential  seal.  Now  the  more  expen- 
sive bronzing  requirement  has  been 
dropped,  and  the  Air  force  says  an- 
other deal  for  the  specially  made 
decks  may  still  be  in  the  cards.  They 
just  don't  luiow  when  to  hold  them 
and  when  to  fold  them. 

When  you  take  a  look  at  the  descrip- 
tion the  Air  Force's  Washington  Area 
Contracting  Center  gave  in  seeking 
bids  on  this  most  unusual  project, 
you'll  know  this  was  no  ordinary  set  of 
playing  cards: 

Cards,  playing,  single  deck,  bronzed  with 
current  Vice  Presidential  seal,  "black  on 
gold"  on  back  of  all  cards  .  .  .  with  "Wel- 
come Aboard  Air  Force  Two"  printed  in  gold 
on  back  of  all  cards.  Jokers  to  include  image 
of  capitol  building  on  face,  deck  in  light 
blue  velour  case  *  *  •  Vice  Presidential  seal 
in  gold  •  •  • 

Without  the  earlier  records,  it's  no 
telling  how  many  of  our  tax  dollars 
have  been  sunk  into  souvenirs  and 
playing  cards  for  Air  Force  Two.  But 
at  the  rate  of  $10,000  a  year  since  1981 
just  for  playing  cards,  we  may  well  be 
looking  at  a  wasteful  project  totaling 
more  than  $200,000  since  the  mid- 
1960's.  not  to  mention  what  we  may 
have  spent  on  Air  Force  One.  It  is  easy 
to  see  why  we  have  been  buried  under 
huge  deficits,  with  spending  way  out 
of  control,  and  taxpayers  hurting  in 
the  pocketbook. 

I  have  seen  a  lot  of  card  tricks,  but 
this  one  beats  them  all.  This  is  one 
case  where  somebody  needs  to  play  a 
trump  card  for  the  taxpayers. 


REINTERPRETING  ABM  TREATY 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  it  was 
Francis  Bacon  who  recalled  the  leg- 
endary seven  wise  men  of  Greece  as 
s^ing  that  laws  were  like  cobwebs— 
the  small  flies  get  caught— but  the 
gneat  break  through. 

I  am  reminded  of  Bacon's  comments 
in  looking  at  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion's attempt  to  reinterpret  the  ABM 
Treaty. 

Prevented  by  the  treaty's  own  terms 
from  moving  ahead  with  the  Star 
Wars  Program,  the  administration 
sought  first  to  avoid  getting  stuck  by 
it4  limitations.  Faced  with  the  web  of 
restrictions  devised  by  the  U.S.  law- 
yers who  negotiated  and  drafted  the 


treaty,  the  administration  ultimately 
decided  that  instead  of  complying  by 
it.  it  would  try  to  Just  break  through. 

Because  there  is  no  court  of  law 
which  can  enforce  this  treaty,  no 
judge  to  Judge  the  arguments  made  by 
the  administration,  no  ultimate  au- 
thority to  force  the  administration  to 
live  by  the  terms  of  the  treaty,  we  in 
the  Senate  must  decide  whether  the 
web  of  law  created  by  the  ABM  Treaty 
is  one  which  we  wish  to  see  remain 
whole,  or  are  content  to  have  tattered 
by  the  SDI  Program. 

Mr.  President,  the  Constitution  gives 
the  Senate  the  responsibility  to  pro- 
vide advice  and  consent  over  treaties, 
which  are  the  supreme  law  of  the 
land,  made  not  merely  by  the  Presi- 
dent alone,  but  with  our  advice  and 
consent. 

While  the  President  may  be  able  to 
terminate  a  treaty  alone,  the  State  De- 
partment has  as  recently  as  this  Feb- 
ruary, In  the  context  of  the  Threshold 
Nuclear  Test  Ban  Treaties,  made  it 
clear  that  it  believes  the  President 
cannot  modify  or  alter  a  treaty  obliga- 
tion without  the  consent  of  the 
Senate. 

Todaiy,  the  Reagan  administration 
marches  toward  a  reinterpretation  of 
the  ABM  Treaty  which  is  utterly  at 
odds  with  what  that  treaty  had  always 
been  understood  to  mean— by  the 
United  States,  by  the  Soviets,  by  the 
persons  who  negotiated  it.  by  the 
Senate  which  approved  it. 

The  ABM  Treaty  is  a  solemn  engage- 
ment between  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union.  It  is  binding  at  inter- 
national law.  It  cannot  be  altered  by 
either  the  United  States  or  the  Soviet 
Union  without  the  consent  of  the 
other. 

It  is  also  a  solemn  engagement  be- 
tween the  branches  of  the  Govern- 
ment itself.  If  the  Senate's  advise-and- 
consent  role  is  to  be  meaningful  and 
not  an  empty  formality,  an  adminis- 
tration may  not  change  the  meaning 
of  a  treaty  after  it  has  been  approved 
by  the  Senate.  A  serious  constitutional 
question  is  posed  by  a  treaty  interpre- 
tation by  the  executive  branch  funda- 
mentally at  odds  with  that  understood 
by  the  Senate  at  the  time  it  was  ap- 
proved. Because  such  a  reinterpreta- 
tion would  cast  doubt  on  the  approval 
of  the  Senate,  constitutional  scholars 
contend  that  the  P>resident  is  absolute- 
ly bound  by  what  the  consenting  Sen- 
ate's understanding  of  a  treaty  was  at 
the  time  it  gave  its  consent  to  ratifica- 
tion, aind  cannot  adopt  a  contrary  in- 
terpretation. 

Despite  these  serious  legal  impedi- 
ments to  changing  a  fundamental  in- 
terpretation of  a  treaty,  the  Reagan 
administration  has  recklessly  put  for- 
ward an  interpretation  of  the  treaty 
that  radically  transforms  it  from  a 
treaty  designed  to  stop  the  develop- 
ment and  testing  of  star  wars  systems. 


along  with  all  other  forms  of  nation- 
wide ballistic  missile  defense,  to  a 
treaty  which  deals  only  with  technol- 
ogies already  in  place.  Instead  of  a 
centerpiece  of  arms  control  and  na- 
tional security,  the  ABM  Treaty  would 
be.  as  reread  by  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration, an  agreement  of  slender 
reach,  already  overrun  by  both  history 
and  new  technologies. 

And  so  the  Reagan  administration 
has  chosen  to  alter  the  interpretation 
of  the  ABM  Treaty,  and  therefore  the 
protections  that  the  treaty  once  of- 
fered both  us  and  the  Soviets,  con- 
trary to  the  interpretation  oif  the 
treaty  as  it  had  always  been  under- 
stood by  the  Soviets,  by  our  allies,  by 
the  Senate,  and  by  the  administration 
itself  in  numerous  official  statements 
prior  to  October  1985. 

Illogical  as  all  of  this  is.  it  is  a  logical 
outcome  of  the  President's  decision  to 
move  forward  with  star  wars.  From 
the  first  day  that  President  Reagan 
surprised  the  world  with  his  an- 
nouncement on  March  23,  1983,  that 
the  United  States  would  begin  a  pro- 
gram of  research  into  space-based  stra- 
tegic defenses,  he  was  implicitly  chal- 
lenging the  premise  of  the  ABM 
Treaty— that  strategic  defenses  were 
dangerous— that  they  would  inevitably 
create  an  offensive-defensive  arms 
race  spiral,  resulting  in  the  prolifera- 
tion of  both  types  of  systems  and  an 
end  to  any  limits  on  nuclear  weaponry. 

Today,  less  than  4  years  later,  we  are 
seeing  the  fruits  of  that  ill-considered 
decision  by  the  President,  made  with- 
out consultation  of  Congress,  our 
allies,  recognized  experts  on  nuclear 
strategy,  and  even  key  persons  in  the 
Department  of  Defense.  The  conse- 
quences of  SDI  have  already  included 
the  failed  summit  at  Reykjavik,  where 
deep  reductions  in  nuclear  weapons 
were  sacrificed  before  the  altar  of  star 
wars.  Future  consequences  if  we  do 
not  act  will  be  the  destruction  of  the 
ABM  Treaty  itself,  and  with  it  the  col- 
lapse of  bilateral  arms  negotiations  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union,  tieing  the  hands  of  any 
future  President  by  making  it  impossi- 
ble for  him  to  negotiate  any  new  arms 
control  treaty. 

The  Reagan  administration's  deci- 
sion to  reinterpret  the  treaty,  and  its 
announced  intention  to  reconsider  its 
policy  of  living  within  the  traditional 
interpretation  of  the  treaty  can  only 
be  understood  as  the  immediate  conse- 
quence of  its  fervent  belief  that  the 
United  States  should  deploy  the  stra- 
tegic defenses  which  were  renounced 
when  the  ABM  Treaty  was  ratified. 
The  President's  Star  Wars  Program  is 
absolutely  incompatible  with  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  ABM  Treaty.  Under 
the  terms  of  the  ABM  Treaty,  the 
President  has  the  right  to  have  the 
United  States  withdraw  from  it  6 
months  after  notifying  the  Soviets. 
Because    the   Reagan    administration 


finds  it  politically  unwise  to  renounce 
that  treaty,  they  have  instead  chosen 
the  less  honest,  and  four  more  consti- 
tutionally dangerous,  approach  of 
fraudulently  reinterpreting  it. 

SDI's  fundamental  premise,  that 
strategic  defenses  can  make  nuclear 
weapons  obsolete,  is  a  goal  prohibited 
by  the  treaty's  own  language,  which 
prevents  each  party  from  undertaking 
"to  deploy  ABM  systems  for  a  defense 
of  the  territory  of  its  country,"  and 
prohibits  each  party  from  providing  "a 
base  for  such  a  defense." 

In  order  to  provide  teeth  to  this 
agreement  not  to  deploy  strategic  de- 
fenses, or  to  provide  such  a  base,  the 
ABM  Treaty  bans  the  testing,  develop- 
ment, and  deployment  of  all  ABM  sys- 
tems other  than  fixed  land-based  sys- 
tems. The  treaty  goes  on  to  say  that 
neither  party  may  test,  develop,  or 
deploy  any  ABM  component  or  system 
which  are  "sea-based,  air-based,  space- 
based  or  mobile  land-based." 

The  intent  of  that  prohibition  is  un- 
equivocal. It  is  easy  to  understand 
what  the  United  States  and  Soviet 
Union  meant  in  negotiating  it.  While 
both  sides  would  maintain  limited  ca- 
pabilities for  testing,  development,  and 
deployment  of  traditional,  land-based 
ABM  components,  as  the  Soviets  have 
down  around  Moscow,  and  as  the 
United  States  was  permitted  to  do 
around  either  Washington.  DC,  or  a 
designated  missile  range,  testing  and 
development  of  new  ABM  technologies 
was  strictly  limited  to  land-based 
ABM's,  and  the  testing  and  develop- 
ment of  the  kind  of  technologies 
which  are  at  the  core  of  the  SDI  Pro- 
gram were  prohibited. 

It  is  false  to  state,  as  the  administra- 
tion has,  that  there  are  two  interpre- 
tations of  the  treaty,  and  that  imder- 
standings  prior  to  October  1985  about 
what  the  treaty  meant  were  based  on 
an  incomplete  or  inaccurate  under- 
standing of  the  treaty. 

To  the  contrary,  it  is  absolutely 
clear  that  the  treaty  cannot  fairly  be 
read  in  the  way  that  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration has  urged  it  be  read.  Any 
fair  reading  of  the  legislative  and  ne- 
gotiating histories  of  the  treaty  make 
it  unambiguously  clear  that  it  abso- 
lutely bars  the  development,  testing, 
and  deployment  of  all  nonfixed  land- 
based  ABM  systems  and  components. 

The  United  States  has  followed  that 
interpretation  of  the  treaty  since  the 
day  it  was  signed  by  President  Nixon. 
It  was  that  interpretation  of  the 
treaty  that  was  presented  to  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  and  Armed 
Services  Committees  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States. 

It  was  that  interpretation  of  the 
treaty  that  was  relied  on  by  the  U.S. 
Senate  when  it  ratified  the  ABM 
Treaty  by  a  vote  of  88  to  2. 

That  interpretation  of  the  treaty  re- 
mains the  only  interpretation  accepted 
by    NATO    allies,    and    they    remain 


firmly  opposed  to  any  other  interpre- 
tation of  the  treaty. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  imambiguous- 
ly  stated  that  it  recognizes  that  the 
treaty  prohibits  the  development  and 
testing  of  nonfixed  land-based  ABM 
systems  of  all  kinds. 

The  chief  negotiator  of  the  SALT  I 
Treaty,  Gerard  Smith,  has  stated  that 
any  other  interpretation  of  the  treaty 
is  erroneous,  and  called  the  adminis- 
tration's interpretation  as  amounting 
to  "a  breach  of  contract."  Other  U.S. 
officials  directly  involved  in  negotiat- 
ing and  drafting  the  treaty,  including 
John  D.  Rhinelander,  former  counsel 
to  the  ABM  Treaty  negotiation.  Prof. 
Albert  Camesale  of  Harvard,  who  was 
a  member  of  the  ABM  working  group 
that  drafted  the  language  of  the 
treaty,  and  retired  Lt.  Gen.  Royal  B. 
Allison,  the  senior  U.S.  military  offi- 
cial on  the  ABM  negotiating  delega- 
tion, have  agreed  that  they  had  no 
doubt  that  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  gave  up  the  right  to  test- 
ing and  developing  of  all  nonfixed 
land  based  ABM  systems,  including 
those  based  on  new  physical  concepts 
other  than  those  used  by  existing  sys- 
tems. 

In  the  words  of  former  Defense  Sec- 
retary Harold  Brown,  who  was  a 
member  of  the  American  team  that 
negotiated  the  treaty,  the  administra- 
tion's interpretation  is  "off  the  wall." 

Even  the  Reagan  administration  has 
issued  numerous  statements  agreeing 
with  this  interpretation  of  the  treaty. 

The  following  is  from  the  1982  Arms 
Control  Impact  Statement  of  ACDA: 

The  ABM  Treaty  bans  the  development, 
testing  and  deployment  of  all  ABM  stystems 
and  components  that  are  sea-t>ased,  air- 
based,  space-based,  or  mobile  land-based.  In 
addition,  although  the  treaty  allows  the  de- 
velopment and  testing  of  fixed,  land-based 
ABM  systems,  and  components  based  on 
other  physical  principles  (such  as  lasers  or 
particle  beams)  and  including  such  fixed, 
land-based  components  capable  of  substitut- 
ing for  ABM  intercept  missiles,  ABM 
launchers,  or  ABM  radars,  the  Treaty  pro- 
hibits the  deployment  of  such  fixed,  land- 
based  systems,  and  components  unless  the 
Parties  consult  and  amend  the  Treaty. 

As  ACDA  recognized  in  1982, 
Unless  otherwise  amended,  the  ABM 
Treaty  prohibition  applies  to  directed 
energy  technology  (or  any  other  technolo- 
gy) used  for  this  purpose.  Thus,  when  such 
DE  programs  enter  the  field  testing  phase 
they  become  constrained  by  these  ABM 
Treaty  obligations. 

This  statement  was  reiterated  by 
ACDA  in  its  1983  Arms  Control 
Impact  Statement  and  its  1984  Arms 
Control  Impact  Statement. 

It  is  understandable  that  ACDA  has 
interpreted  the  Treaty  this  way.  Gen. 
Bruce  Palmer,  Acting  Army  Chief  of 
Staff  told  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee  in  1972  that  the  treaty 
"did  not  prohibit  the  development  (of 
new  technologies)  in  the  fixed,  land- 
based  ABM  systems.  We  can  look  at 
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futuristic  systems  as  long  as  they  are 
fixed  and  land  based." 

As  General  Palmer  recognized,  the 
ABM  Treaty  permitted  further  devel- 
dMnents  in  fixed,  land-based  develop- 
ment and  testing  by  both  sides,  short 
of  deployment,  but  explicitly  banned 
su^  develtHHnents  in  nonfixed  land- 
based  systems  and  components  in  arti- 
cle V,  section  I,  which  contains  the 
prohibition. 

As  Secretary  of  State  Rogers  told 
the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
in  its  hearings  on  the  treaty  in  1972, 

We  uid  the  Sovtet  Union  have  agreed  not 
to  develop,  test  or  deploy: 

"1.  ABM  aystems  or  components  that  are 
aea  bued,  air  based,  space  based,  or  mobile 
landlMsed: 

"2.  Automatic  or  semiautomatic  or  other 
similar  systems  for  rapid  reloading  or  ABM 
launchers: 

"3.  An  interceptor  missile  with  more  than 
one  independently  guided  warhead:  and 

"4.  An  ABM  launcher  capable  of  launch- 
ing more  than  one  interceptor  missile  at  a 
time  from  each  launcher,  or  to  modify 
laimchers  to  give  them  such  a  capability." 

"Such  undertakings  are  important," 
Secretary  Rogers  told  the  committee. 

It  may  be  of  ever  greater  importance  that 
both  sides  have  agreed  that  future  types  of 
ABM  systems  based  on  different  physical 
principles,  for  example,  systems  depending 
on  such  devices  as  lasers,  that  do  not  consist 
of  ABM  interceptor  missiles,  launchers,  and 
radars,  cannot  be  deployed  even  in  permit- 
ted areas.  So  there  is  a  limitation  on  what 
may  be  employed  in  the  ABM  systems  now 
in  operation  and  it  prohibits  the  deploy- 
ment of  new  esoteric  systems  in  these  areas. 

Precisely  because  the  Senate  was 
told  by  the  administration  that  the 
ABM  Treaty  prohibited  development 
and  testing  of  futuristic  ABM  systems. 
Senator  James  Bucldey  became  one  of 
two  Senators  to  vote  against  approving 
the  treaty.  As  Senator  Bucldey  told 
his  colleagues  in  this  body  on  August 
3,  1972; 

The  Agreement  goes  so  far  as  to  prohibit 
the  development,  test  or  deployment  of  sea, 
air  or  space  based  ballistic  missUe  defense 
systems.  This  clause,  in  article  V  of  the 
ABM  Treaty,  would  have  the  effect,  for  ex- 
ample, of  prohibiting  the  development  and 
testing  of  a  laser  type  system  based  in  space. 

According  to  Senator  Buckley,  who 
favored  the  development  and  testing 
of  such  systems,  "The  technological 
possibility  has  been  formally  excluded 
by  this  agreement." 

So  I  think  it  is  pretty  clear,  based  on 
the  statements  of  Ambassador  Smith, 
ACDA,  Secretary  Rogers,  Senator 
Buckley  and  so  many  others  intimate- 
ly involved  with  the  process  of  negoti- 
ating and  ratifying  SALT  I  that  the 
treaty  did  in  fact  turn  development  and 
testing,  as  well  as  deployment,  of  non- 
fixed  based  sjrstems  regardless  of  the 
nature  of  the  technology  involved. 

It  is  important  this  body  declare 
itself  firmly  opposed  to  those  in  the 
Reagan  administration  who  have  ad- 
vanced the  proposition  that  the 
United  States  should  suddenly  adopt  a 


different  interpretation— contrary  to 
the  negotiating  history  and  contrary 
to  the  common  understanding 
through  five  administrations,  includ- 
ing this  one  prior  to  the  month  of  Oc- 
tober 1985. 

What  would  be  the  results  if  the  new 
reinterpretation  sought  by  some  mem- 
bers of  the  administration  were  to  be 
adopted  by  the  United  States? 

First,  the  treaty's  ban  on  a  nation- 
wide ABM  defense,  a  base  for  such  de- 
fense, and  a  regional  ABM  defense 
would  remain  for  traditional  ABM 
technologies,  but  would  be  eliminated 
for  exotic  technologies.  This  is  because 
some  members  of  the  administration 
have  Interpreted  that  article  V(l)  and 
other  articles  in  the  treaty  do  not 
apply  to  exotic  systems,  and  that  only 
agreed  statement  D  blocks  their  de- 
ployment. But  agreed  statement  D 
only  requires  the  United  States  to  dis- 
cuss exotic  systems.  Hence,  if  one  con- 
cluded that  agreed  statement  D  was 
the  only  part  of  the  treaty  covering 
exotic  systems,  one  logically  has  to 
decide  that  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  have  the  right  under  the 
treaty  to  go  ahead  and  deploy  exotic 
sjstems  any  time  they  want  to,  so  long 
as  they  "discuss  it"  first. 

Second,  the  language  "currently  con- 
sisting of"  in  article  II(l),  to  describe 
what  ABM  systems  and  components 
are  covered  by  the  treaty,  would  have 
to  be  ignored  as  surplusage,  words 
with  no  meaning,  since  the  treaty  had 
now  been  read  to  refer  only  to  those 
types  of  ABM  systems  that  existed  at 
the  time  it  was  signed. 

Third,  the  United  States  could  test 
mobile  or  space  based  exotic  systems 
at  its  will,  without  any  restrictions, 
since  the  restrictions  on  ABM  testing 
which  limit  those  tests  to  the  designat- 
ed test  sites— for  the  United  States, 
the  Kwajalein  site— only  would  apply 
to  fixed,  land-based  ABM  launchers, 
missiles,  and  radars. 

Fourth,  the  United  States  could 
transfer  exotic  ABM  technologies  to 
other  states,  such  as  our  NATO  allies, 
and  deploy  them  in  Europe,  since  the 
prohibitions  in  article  IX  of  the  ABM 
Treaty  against  transferring  such  sys- 
tems to  other  states  would  apply  only 
to  traditional  technology  and  not  to 
exotic  systems. 

This  is  a  dramatic  shift  from  what 
had  always  been  understood  by  both 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  as  what  was  permissible  under 
the  ABM  Treaty.  This  demonstrates 
great  creativity  on  the  part  of  those  in 
the  Reagan  administration  who  have 
no  use  for  the  ABM  Treaty,  and  is  evi- 
dence of  their  recognition  that  the 
SDI  testing  program  as  currently  con- 
stituted and  the  ABM  Treaty  are  fun- 
damentally incompatible. 

The  new  interpretation  of  the  treaty 
has  grave  implications  not  merely  for 
the  U.S.  compliance  with  the  ABM 
TVeaty,  but  for  arms  control  itself. 


As  Professors  Abram  and  Antonia 
Chayes  of  Harvard  have  written  in  the 
Harvard  Law  Review, 

The  Interpretation  of  solemn  obligations 
affecting  the  security  of  the  United  States 
and  the  world  demands  more  than  playing 
word  games  with  the  text  to  see  what  mean- 
ings it  can  be  made  to  bear.  The  fundamen- 
tal reason  why  the  reinterpretation  of  the 
treaty  is  unacceptable  is  because  it  reflects 
no  intelligible  policy  or  purpose. 

The  ABM  Treaty  was  intended  by 
both  sides  to  provide  assurance  to 
each  side  that  the  other  was  not  going 
forward  with  the  development  and 
testing  of  new  ABM  systems.  The 
treaty  was  designed  to  protect  both 
sides  against  breakout  by  either  side, 
as  article  I  specifies  in  making  it  un- 
lawful to  provide  a  base  for  a  nation- 
wide ABM  defense.  Ironically,  this 
first  and  central  prohibition  of  the 
treaty  would  appear  to  be  exactly  the 
opposite  of  the  purpose  of  the  SDI— 
which  is  to  do  enough  research  and 
testing  and  development  of  strategic 
defenses  to  provide  a  base  for  a  na- 
tionwide ABM  defense.  Indeed,  one  of 
the  central  features  of  this  year's  SDI 
budget  is  hundreds  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars for  a  national  test  bed  site  to  cen- 
tralize command,  communications,  and 
control  for  a  nationwide  ABM  defense, 
first  in  research  and  development,  and 
later,  if  all  goes  according  to  their 
plan,  for  deployment. 

The  fixed  interpretation  of  the 
treaty  adopted  by  President  Nixon, 
and  retained  under  Presidents  Ford, 
Carter,  and  over  the  first  term  of 
President  Reagan  remain  the  national 
policy  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
only  interpretation  of  the  treaty  that 
has  ever  lieen  accepted  and  approved 
by  the  Senate. 

We  must  insist  that  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  treaty  presented  to  the 
Senate  at  the  time  it  approved  the 
treaty  remain  the  national  policy  of 
the  United  States.  The  alternative 
would  'be  not  only  to  make  this  treaty 
a  nullity,  but  the  very  process  of 
advise  and  consent  by  the  Senate.  To 
permit  the  reinterpretation  to  go  for- 
ward would  be  to  abdicate  our  consti- 
tutional responsibilities  over  treaties, 
and  to  give  to  the  President  alone- 
Republican  or  Democrat,  wise  or  not — 
the  sole  right  to  refashion  any  and  all 
treatios  solemnly  entered  into  by  past 
Presidents  and  approved  by  past  Sen- 
ates—to his  liking,  regardless  of  what 
those  treaties  had  historically  been 
understood  to  mean. 

If  we  fail  to  insist  that  the  Senate's 
understanding  of  these  treaties  remain 
the  law  of  the  land,  we  undermine  not 
only  the  ABM  Treaty,  the  process  of 
arms  Control  and  our  national  securi- 
ty, but  the  balances  set  forth  in  our 
Constitution  itself. 

In  the  process,  we  will  be  both  abdi- 
cating our  responsibilities,  and  mort- 
gaging the  ability  of  future  Presidents 
to  repair  the  damage  already  done  by 
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the  Reagan  administration  to  arms 
control.  It  is  ludicrous  to  l>elieve  that 
the  Soviet  Union  will  sign  another 
treaty  with  the  United  States  to  limit 
offensive  weapons  whUe  we  retain  the 
right  to  go  ahead  with  unlimited  test- 
ing and  development  of  star  wars  com- 
ponents in  the  air,  on  the  sea,  and  in 
space.  It  is  also  dangerous  to  assiune 
that  our  vital  relationships  with  our 
NATO  allies  will  also  be  unaffected. 

We  have  all  read  the  reports  about 
the  devastating  reaction  in  Europe  to 
the  proposed  reinterpretation  of  the 
treaty.  Our  allies  recognize  the  value 
of  the  ABM  Treaty— they  have  pro- 
found fears  about  the  effect  of  the  de- 
ployment of  star  wars  systems  on  their 
own  security— and  I  fear  deeply  for 
the  strain  on  the  alliance  if  we  contin- 
ue to  go  forward  full-speed  ahead  with 
this  program  regardless  of  the  limita- 
tions contained  on  the  face  of  the 
ABM  Treaty.  While  ACDA  Director 
Kenneth  Adelman  may  say,  as  he  did 
in  early  February,  that  the  Allies  have 
no  "qualifications"  to  interpret  the 
ABM  Treaty,  their  national  security  is 
profoundly  affected  by  whether  we 
continue  to  abide  by  it  under  the 
terms  originally  understood.  As  Eliza- 
beth Pond  wrote  recently  in  the  Chris- 
tian Science  Monitor,  British,  French, 
and  West  German  diplomats  and  West 
German  officers  have  made  it  clear 
that  they  view  the  unilateral  Ameri- 
can reinterpretation  of  the  treaty  and 
SDI  testing  in  breach  of  the  tradition- 
al interpretation  as  likely  to  "scotch 
arms  control  for  the  rest  of  this  centu- 
ry and  trigger  a  dangerous  all-out 
arms  race." 

Indeed,  the  British  Government  has 
made  it  clear  that  its  support  for  the 
SDI  is  conditioned  upon  continued 
compliance  by  the  United  States  with 
the  original  understanding  of  the 
treaty. 

For  all  of  these  reasons,  we  should 
act  to  affirm  that  the  ABM  Treaty 
means  what  we  have  always  under- 
stood it  to  mean— and  means  what  we 
understood  it  to  mean  when  this  body 
ratified  it. 

The  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  undertook  to  stop  the  develop- 
ment, testing,  and  deployment  of  ABM 
systems,  except  under  the  very  limited 
conditions  set  forth  in  the  treaty. 
That  treaty  has  served  us  well  over 
the  past  13  years,  and  done  much  to 
promote  nuclear  stability.  This  year,  I 
hope  the  Senate  will  take  legislative 
action  as  necessary  to  protect  it. 

Tomorrow,  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions and  Judiciary  Committees  are 
holding  a  joint  hearing  on  the  ABM 
Treaty  to  review  this  issue  in  a  first 
step  to  hold  the  administration's  inter- 
pretation up  to  scrutiny.  We  will  hear 
testimony  from  the  men  who  negotiat- 
ed the  ABM  Treaty,  and  from  consti- 
tutional scholars  on  the  legal  effect  of 
the  Senate's  approval  of  treaty  as  it 


was  understood  at  the  time  of  approv- 
al. 

Following  that  hearing,  it  is  my  un- 
derstanding that  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  will  continue 
hearings  on  these  issues,  and  it  is  my 
hope  that  the  Senate  as  a  whole  will 
adopt  language  to  protect  the  treaty 
as  it  was  originally  understood,  accord- 
ing to  its  own  terms. 

As  President  Kennedy  said  before 
the  U.N.  Greneral  Assembly  a  few 
weeks  before  his  untimely  death. 

The  science  of  weapons  and  war  has  made 
us  all  *  *  *  one  world  and  one  human  race, 
with  one  common  destiny.  •  •  •  The  conven- 
tions of  peace  must  pull  abreast  and  then 
ahead  of  the  Inventions  of  war. 

President  Kennedy  told  the  United 
Nations  that  the  first  United  States- 
Soviet  arms  treaty,  the  Limited  Test 
Ban  Treaty,  which  he  had  just  signed, 
could  not  alone  put  an  end  to  war. 
remove  basic  conflicts,  or  secure  free- 
dom for  all.  But  it  could  do  something 
almost  as  important.  "It  can  be  a 
lever,"  President  Kennedy  said.  "And 
Archimedes,  in  explaining  the  princi- 
ples of  the  lever,  was  said  to  have  de- 
clared to  his  friends:  "Give  me  a  place 
where  I  can  stand— and  I  shall  move 
the  world.' " 

The  ABM  Treaty  has  been  a  tool  to 
halt  the  arms  race— perhaps  an  imper- 
fect one— and  we  have  not  always  had 
a  place  to  stand.  But  as  we  look  for 
such  a  place,  we  should  not  be  hasty  in 
throwing  away  this  tool  because  some 
believe  they  have  found  a  better, 
newer,  technologically  perfect  though 
as  yet  untested  tool,  which  may  yet 
prove  to  be  neither  perfect  nor  neces- 
sarily a  tool  of  peace  at  all,  but  of 
something  else  indeed. 


TRIBUTE  TO  SENATOR 
JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

Mr.  ROCKEFELLER.  Mr.  President, 
this  week  marks  the  85th  birthday  and 
54th  anniversary  of  the  beginning  of 
the  long  and  distinguished  congres- 
sional career  of  former  Senator  Jen- 
nings Randolph.  When  Jennings  Ran- 
dolph was  first  sworn  in  as  a  Member 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  in 
1933.  FDR  was  President  and  this 
country  was  in  midst  of  the  Great  De- 
pression. 

From  the  day  on.  Senator  Jennings 
Randolph  dedicated  his  life  to  serving 
West  Virginia  and  his  country.  Those 
of  you  who  had  the  pleasure  and  privi- 
lege of  serving  with  Senator  Randolph 
know  of  his  concern  and  compassion 
for  individuals,  of  long  hours  and  hard 
work  on  the  Senate  Environment  and 
Public  Works  Committee,  and  his  life- 
long commitment  to  promote  peace. 

The  many  contributions  and  accom- 
plishments of  this  West  Virginia 
statesman  are  too  numerous  to  re- 
coimt,  but  I  would  like  to  remind  my 
colleagues  of  just  a  few:  his  pioneering 
work  in  the  field  of  commercial  avia- 


tion; his  original  sponsorship  of  legis- 
lation giving  18-year-olds  the  right  to 
vote;  the  creation  of  the  Air  and  Space 
Museum;  passage  of  the  Randolph- 
Sheppard  Act;  and  the  establishment 
of  the  Peace  Academy. 

I  consider  it  a  special  honor  to 
follow  in  the  footsteps  of  such  a  distin- 
guished statesman  and  dear  friend. 


THE  DEATH  OF  SENATOR 
EDWARD  ZORINSKY 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  it  is  with 
great  sadness  that  I  note  the  death  of 
my  good  friend  and  distinguished  col- 
league from  Nebraska.  Senator 
Edward  Zorinsky.  I  have  had  the  op- 
portunity to  serve  with  Senator  Zorin- 
sky in  this  body  for  more  than  10 
years,  and  for  8  of  those  years,  we 
served  together  on  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Conunittee. 

Perhaps  Senator  Zorinsky's  most 
memorable  quality  was  his  forceful  in- 
dependence. He  never  put  great  stock 
in  party  affiliation,  preferring  to  value 
his  patriotic  affiliation. 

Edward  Zorinsky  began  his  service 
to  our  Nation  as  a  member  of  the 
Army  Reserve,  serving  from  1950-66. 
He  won  election  to  several  political 
posts  in  Omaha,  NE,  rising  to  liecome 
mayor  from  1973-77. 

Elected  to  the  Senate  in  1976,  Sena- 
tor Zorinsky  has  served  on  the  Agri- 
culture, Nutrition,  and  Forestry  Com- 
mittee and  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee.  On  Agriculture,  he  was  a 
tireless  advocate  for  his  State's  farm- 
ers, opposing  the  Carter  administra- 
tion's grain  embargo  and  advocating 
higher  price  supports  for  wheat.  On 
Foreign  Relations,  he  has  contributed 
to  the  development  of  a  Democratic 
position,  toward  Latin  America,  help- 
ing to  highlight  the  dangers  of  the 
current  administration's  policies  in  the 
region. 

Senator  Zorinsky  attracted  particu- 
lar attention  by  his  style.  While  most 
politicians  spend  a  lot  of  money  to 
gain  attention.  Senator  Zorinsky 
managed  to  do  just  the  opposite.  He 
has  given  back  thousands  of  dollars  in 
unused  salary  funds  to  the  U.S.  Treas- 
ury. He  also  removed  his  office  door  to 
make  visitors  feel  more  welcome,  and 
rejected  an  automatic  signature  ma- 
chine, preferring  to  sign  letters  per- 
sonally. 

As  we  continue  to  debate  the  issues 
in  which  he  was  involved,  the  U.S. 
Senate  will  surely  miss  the  notable 
contributions  of  the  senior  Senator 
from  Nebraska,  Edward  2k>RiNSKY. 


THE  LATE  SENIOR  SENATOR 
FROM  NEBRASKA,  EDWARD 
ZORINSKY 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  last 
Friday  night.  America  and  this  Senate 
lost  a  champion  of  rural  America.  I 
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rise  today  to  pay  tribute  to  that  man.    science  degree  in  chemistry  and  zoolo-    his  Senate  career,  won  my  deepest  ad- 
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mature    child.    The    costs    exceeded 
$100,000  and  forced  the  family  into 


escalating  costs  of  catastrophic  treat- 
ment other  than  simply   having  the 


The   message   also   announced   that 
the  House  has  agreed  to  the  followliut 
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fiae  today  to  pay  tribute  to  that  man, 
the  late  senior  Senator  from  Nebraska. 

EDWAKO  ZfNUXSKT. 

Ed  was  one  of  the  Senate's  chief  au- 
thcnltiea  on  rural  America.  The  agri- 
oiltural  depression  ravaging  our 
heartland  is  one  of  our  most  intracta- 
ble problems.  Ed  tackled  it  every  day. 
During  the  99th  Congress,  he  served 
as  ranking  member  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Agriculture.  His  dili- 
gent work  on  the  1985  farm  bill  result- 
ed in  many  improvements  to  that  law. 

Ed  also  distinguished  himself  on  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 
He  was  most  active  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere  Subcommittee  where  he 
showed  his  political  courage  and  over- 
riding concern  for  keeping  Govern- 
ment q>ending  under  control.  Well 
before  it  was  fashionable,  Ed  was  de- 
manding to  know  how  our  Contra  aid 
was  being  spent  and  how  much  the 
Contra  leaders  were  being  paid. 
Taking  such  a  politically  unpopular 
stand  against  this  administration's 
policies  in  Central  America  inspired  us 

an. 

Ed  was  elected  to  the  Senate  in  a 
style  that  would  become  his  hallmark. 
Passed  over  by  the  political  bosses  for 
the  Republican  senatorial  nomination, 
Ed  switched  parties  and  took  the  seat 
ansrway.  He  was  a  populist  candidate 
who  prided  himself  on  cutting  waste- 
ful Government  spending. 

This  independent  manner  stayed 
with  him  throughout  his  Senate 
career.  Ed  cared  little  for  partisan  af- 
fairs, declaring  that  we  needed  a  few 
more  n.S.  Senators  and  a  few  less 
Democratic  or  Republican  Senators. 
He  was  a  "man  of  the  people"  with  ac- 
cessibUity  that  was  legend.  He  even  re- 
moved the  door  to  his  office  so  that 
nothing  would  be  between  his  desk 
and  his  constituents. 

BIr.  President,  Ed  and  I  differed  on 
many  issues.  However,  his  warmth  and 
willingness  to  work  together  never 
ceased.  The  Senate  is  a  better  place 
for  having  counted  him  among  its 
Members,  and  I  am  the  richer  for 
having  served  with  him.  Jean  and  I 
extend  our  heartfelt  sympathy  to  Cece 
and  the  children.  They  shall  be  in  our 
thoughts  and  prayers. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  LATE  SENA- 
TOR FROM  NEBRASKA, 
EDWARD  ZORINSKY 


Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President, 
the  death  of  Senator  Edward  Zorin- 
SKT  has  saddened  each  of  us  and  left  a 
great  personal  and  professional  void  in 
the  U.S.  Senate.  During  the  10  years 
he  served  in  this  body,  we  grew  to  re- 
spect and  admire  him.  To  his  lovely 
wife,  Cece,  and  his  three  chUdren, 
Barry,  Jeffrey,  and  Susan.  Nancy  and 
I  extend  our  deepest  sympathy. 

He  was  bom  in  Omaha,  NE.  in  1928. 
the  son  of  a  Russian  Jewish  immi- 
grant In  1949.  he  earned  a  bachelor  of 


science  degree  in  chemistry  and  zoolo- 
gy from  the  University  of  Nebraska. 
He  also  attended  the  University  of 
Minnesota  and  Creighton  University 
and  did  postgraduate  work  at  Harvard. 

For  a  number  of  years,  he  worked  in 
his  family's  wholesale  tobacco  and 
candy  business.  His  first  taste  of  poli- 
tics came  when  he  was  elected  to  the 
public  utilities  board,  and  in  that  role 
he  was  credited  with  saving  the 
Omaha  Public  Power  District  $15  mil- 
lion in  cost  overruns.  A  few  years 
later,  in  1973,  he  was  elected  mayor  of 
Omaha  and  became  one  of  the  most 
popular  executives  that  city  has  ever 
had. 

Senator  Zorinsky  switched  parties 
and  successfully  ran  for  the  U.S. 
Senate  as  a  Democrat  in  1976.  He 
came  to  the  Senate  as  a  maverick,  de- 
termined to  serve  the  people  in  an 
open,  honest  manner,  and  to  do  his 
share  in  bringing  a  new  fiscal  conserv- 
atism to  the  Government.  To  demon- 
strate his  open  door  policy  with  his 
constituents,  he  took  the  door  to  his 
office  off  its  hinges,  making  himself 
available  to  press  and  to  public  alike. 
During  his  first  year  in  office,  he 
began  his  well-ltnown  practice  of  re- 
turning to  the  U.S.  Treasury  each  year 
thousands  of  dollars  in  unused  office 
expenses. 

This  same  thriftiness  marked  many 
of  his  positions  on  Federal  programs. 
He  ordered  an  audit  of  the  Federal 
Farm  Insurance  Corporation  that 
eventually  trimmed  that  agency's 
budget  and  consistently  opposed 
wasteful  spending  on  foreign  aid.  He 
was  awarded  the  1983  "Taxpayer's 
Best  Friend"  award  from  the  National 
Taxpayers  Union  and  has  twice  re- 
ceived the  "Golden  Bulldog"  of  the 
National  Associated  Businessmen.  In 
addition,  he  was  a  four-time  recipient 
of  the  National  Federation  of  Inde- 
pendent Business  "Guardian  of  Small 
Business"  award. 

As  ranking  Democrat  on  the  Agricul- 
tural Committee,  Zorinsky  pushed  for 
programs  to  expand  credit  for  hard- 
pressed  farmers  and  speed  up  the  elec- 
trification of  rural  areas.  He  sponsored 
the  1980  Farm  Credit  Act  Amend- 
ments, which  broadened  the  Farm 
Credit  System's  loan  authority,  and  a 
1981  amendment  to  maintain  the 
Rural  Electrification  Administration's 
2-percent  loan  program  in  the  face  of 
proposed  budget  cuts. 

As  member  of  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee,  Senator  Zorinsky  carried 
his  concern  for  domestic  fanners  to 
the  international  arena.  He  led  the 
fight  against  President  Carter's  em- 
bargo on  grain  sales  to  the  Soviet 
Onion  and,  in  recent  years,  has  worked 
to  boost  agricultural  exports  and  im- 
prove conditions  for  farmers  facing 
their  worst  economic  crisis  in  50  years. 

Mr.  President,  whUe  I  did  not  always 
see  the  issues  eye  to  eye  with  Senator 
Zorinsky,  he  was  a  man  who,  early  in 


his  Senate  career,  won  my  deepest  ad- 
miration. He  was  an  independent 
thinker,  who  chose  not  to  confine  his 
voting  habits  to  partisan  politics.  He 
was  a  man  of  courage  and  capacity, 
character,  and  integrity. 

A  pvblic  servant  in  the  truest  sense 
of  the  word,  he  opened  his  eyes  to  the 
concerns  of  farmers,  taxpayers,  and 
crime  victims.  His  open  door  policy  re- 
flected his  sincere  desire  to  serve  the 
people  of  his  State  and  Nation.  He 
cared  about  the  little  people  and 
fought  the  bureaucratic  giant  for  the 
things  he  thought  would  serve  them 
best.  Mr.  President,  I  have  seen  many 
come  and  go  in  this  powerful  and  pres- 
tigious Chamber,  and  I  have  found 
that  those  who  leave  their  mark  on 
history  are  those  who  remember  the 
place  from  which  they  have  come— the 
public  who  has  given  them  its  trust. 
Senator  Zorinsky  was  such  a  man, 
and  he  will  be  sorely  missed  and  long 
remembered  in  this  body. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  my  colleagues  to 
join  me  now  in  paying  final  tribute  to 
this  great  American  patriot,  outstand- 
ing leader,  true  man  of  vision,  and 
treasured  friend  to  us  all. 


COSPONSORSHIP  OF  S.   592.  THE 
ADMINSTRATION'S  CATA- 

STROPHIC    HEALTH      LEGISLA- 
TICXN 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  joining  Senator  Dole  and  many 
other  Members  of  Congress  in  cospon- 
soring  President's  Reagan's  legislative 
initiative  to  expand  Medicare  to  pro- 
vide protection  for  elderly  and  dis- 
abled Americans  who  suffer  from  a 
catastrophic  illness.  This  legislation, 
entitled  the  Medicare  Catastrophic  Ill- 
ness Coverage  Act,  culminates  several 
years  of  studying  ways  to  reduce  the 
devastating  economic  impact  a  cata- 
strophic illness  can  cause.  This  initia- 
tive is  an  excellent  basis  on  which  to 
begin  discussion,  and  I  am  proud  to 
honor  President  Reagan's  request  for 
support.  But  it  by  no  means  satisfacto- 
rily answers  all  of  the  issues  we  are 
confronting.  I  hope  my  colleagues  will 
agree  that  before  we  become  too  pre- 
occupied with  the  details  of  this  pro- 
posal, we  first  must  resolve  whether 
the  best  solution  to  the  cost  of  cata- 
strophic illness  lies  in  Government  or 
private  sector  financing.  We  also  need 
to  ad<}ress  the  question  of  who  will  or 
should  be  covered. 

Examples  of  financial  ruin  caused  by 
catastrophic  health  care  costs  are  not 
hard  to  find.  We  have  all  heard  the 
story  about  an  elderly  family  member 
who  had  a  lingering  Ulness.  She  was 
forced  to  sell  her  home  to  pay  off  her 
mounting  hospital,  physician,  and  pre- 
scription drug  debt  that  was  not  cov- 
ered by  Medicare.  Or  the  story  of  the 
family  who  lacked  basic  health  insur- 
ance coverage  and  gave  birth  to  a  pre- 


mature child.  The  costs  exceeded 
$100,000  and  forced  the  family  into 
bankruptcy.  These  are  common  prob- 
lems some  Americans  face. 

In  President  Reagan's  1986  State  of 
the  Union  Address,  he  called  on  the 
Secretary  of  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services,  Dr.  Otis 
Bowen,  to  study  how  "the  private 
sector  and  the  Government  can  work 
together  to  address  the  problems  of 
catastrophic  health  care."  Dr.  Bowen 
accepted  this  challenge.  In  fact  Dr. 
Bowen 's  final  proposal  contains  many 
valuable  ways  of  encouraging  both  the 
Government  and  the  private  sector  to 
provide  better  coverage  for  cata- 
strophic illness. 

The  legislation  introduced  today  is 
only  a  part  of  Dr.  Bowen's  plan.  It  ex- 
pands the  Medicare  Program  to  cover 
up  to  365  days  of  inpatient  hospital 
care  and  caps  out-of-pocket  costs  at 
$2,000.  It  addresses  one  aspect  of  the 
catastrophic  health  care  issue— elderly 
Americans  who  face  hospitals  bills 
which  are  not  covered  under  Medicare. 
Yet  there  are  many  other  Americans 
who  suffer  an  economic  toll  because  of 
catastrophic  health  expenses. 

Over  the  last  6  years,  I  have  had  the 
privilege  to  be  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Labor  and  Human  Resources  Commit- 
tee. Much  of  my  time  was  spent  look- 
ing for  ways  to  ensure  that  there  is 
quality  and  affordable  health  care  for 
all  Americans.  In  addition,  I  have  co- 
sponsored  several  catastrophic  health 
care  initiatives,  including  S.  1590  from 
the  96th  Congress  which  was  similar 
to  this  legislation  presented  today. 
One  thing  I  have  learned  from  my 
tenure  is  that  legislation  benefits  from 
public  scrutiny  and  debate  and  from 
the  consideration  of  substantive  criti- 
cism. 

One  criticism  launched  against  this 
legislation  is  that  the  Government  will 
replace  current  private  sector  insur- 
ance programs  commonly  referred  to 
as  Medigap  policies.  If  this  is  true,  I 
suggest  to  my  fellow  colleagues  that 
we  begin  our  inquiry  by  adopting  one 
principle:  Government  certainly  has  a 
role  in  health  care— and  that  role 
should  be  limited  to  providing  a  frame- 
work to  stimulate,  not  replace,  effi- 
cient private  sector  solutions. 

We  must  develop  a  broad  program 
that  urges  the  private  sector  to  reduce 
the  financial  woes  that  result  when  a 
catastrophic  illness  hits  a  family.  We 
must  foster  our  commitment  to  ensure 
the  financial  viability  of  the  Medicare 
Program.  It  is  the  cornerstone  in  pro- 
viding elderly  citizens  with  health 
care.  We  must  support  the  States  role 
in  formulating  health  care  policy  for 
their  low-income  citizens  through  the 
Medicaid  Program. 

And  we  also  must  provide  Americans 
with  an  alternative  to  institutionaliza- 
tion for  those  who  can  be  cared  for  in 
their  own  homes.  We  must  and  can 
create  a  cost-effective  solution  to  the 


escalating  costs  of  catastrophic  treat- 
ment other  than  simply  having  the 
Government  cover  all  expenses.  I,  for 
one,  would  like  to  explore  options  that 
minimizes  costs  instead  of  focusing 
just  on  how  to  spend  more  money. 

I  urge  every  Member  of  Congress  to 
join  the  debate  and  review  this  legisla- 
tion and  all  other  proposals  concern- 
ing catastrophic  health  care.  We 
should  be  mindful  that  the  private 
sector  and  the  Government  must  join 
in  a  partnership.  While  the  problems 
of  catastrophic  health  care  are  com- 
plex, we  must  build  a  strong  bipartisan 
coalition  to  craft  a  workable  solution 
that  continues  our  families  and  our 
neighbors'  access  to  the  most  ad- 
vanced, beneficial  health  care  system 
in  the  world  found  in  America. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESI- 
DENT RECEIVED  DURING  AD- 
JOURNMENT 

Under  the  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  February  3,  1987,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate,  on  March  9, 
1987,  during  the  adjournment  of  the 
Senate,  received  a  message  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  trans- 
mitting sundry  nominations,  which 
were  referred  to  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees. 

(The  nominations  received  on  March 
9,  1987,  are  printed  at  the  end  of  the 
Senate  proceedings.) 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESI- 
DENT RECEIVED  DURING  AD- 
JOURNMENT 

Under  the  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  February  3,  1987,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate,  on  March  10, 
1987,  during  the  adjournment  of  the 
Senate,  received  a  message  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  submit- 
ting a  nomination,  which  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Small  Business. 

(The  nomination  received  today, 
March  10,  1987,  during  adjournment, 
is  printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate 
proceedings.) 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

At  3:23  p.m..  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Ms.  Goetz,  one  of  its  reading  clerks, 
atinounced  that  the  House  has  passed 
the  following  joint  resolution,  without 
amendment: 

S.J.  Res.  65.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  of  April  5,  1987,  through  April  11. 
1987,  as  "National  Know  Your  Cholesterol 
Week". 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  House  has  passed  the  following 
bill,  in  which  it  requests  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Senate: 

H.R.  558.  An  act  to  provide  urgently 
needed  assistance  to  protect  and  improve 
the  lives  and  safety  of  the  homeless,  with 
special  emphasis  on  elderly  persons,  handi- 
capped persons,  and  families  with  children. 


The  message  also  announced  that 
the  House  has  agreed  to  the  following 
resolution: 

H.  Res.  115.  A  resolution  relative  to  the 
death  of  the  Honorable  EIdward  Zorimskt. 
a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Nebraska. 


MEASURE  READ  THE  FIRST 
TIME 

The  following  bill  was  read  the  first 
time: 

H.R.  558.  An  act  to  provide  urgently 
needed  assistance  to  protect  and  improve 
the  lives  and  safety  of  the  homeless,  with 
special  emphasis  on  elderly  persons,  handi- 
capped persons,  and  families  with  chUdren. 


ENROLLED  BILL  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTION  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  report- 
ed that  on  March  6,  1987,  he  had  pre- 
sented to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  the  following  enrolled  bill  and 
joint  resolution: 

S.  83.  An  act  to  amend  the  Energy  Policy 
and  Conservation  Act  with  respect  to  energy 
conservation  standards  for  appliances:  and 

S.J.  Res.  20.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  month  of  March  1987.  as  "Women's  His- 
tory Month". 


EXECUTIVE  AND  OTHER 
COMMUNICATIONS 

The  following  communications  were 
laid  before  the  Senate,  together  with 
accompanying  papers,  reports,  and 
documents,  which  were  referred  as  in- 
dicated: 

EC-631.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  amend  and  extend  the 
Federal  Insecticide,  Fungicide,  and  Rodenti- 
cide  Act.  as  amended,  for  two  years:  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and 
Forestry. 

EC-632.  A  communication  from  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  Defense  (Comptroller), 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  listing  of 
contract  award  dates  for  the  period  March  1 
to  April  30,  1987;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

EC-633.  A  communication  from  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  State  (Legislative  and 
Intergovernmental  Affairs),  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law.  the  annual  report  on  the 
Panama  Canal  Treaties  of  1977  for  fiscal 
year  1986:  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

EC-634.  A  communication  from  the  Prin- 
cipal Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy  (Ship- 
building and  Logistics),  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law,  a  report  on  the  conversion  of  the 
public  works  functions  at  the  Naval  Station, 
Roosevelt  Island,  Puerto  Rico,  to  perform- 
ance by  contract:  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

EC-635.  A  communication  from  the  Exec- 
utive Director  of  the  Neighborhood  Invest- 
ment Corporation,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  extend  the  authori- 
zation of  appropriations  for  the  Neighbor- 
hood Reinvestment  Corporation. 

EC-636.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  Veterans'  Affairs,  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  the  tech- 
nology transfer  functions  of  the  Veterans' 
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Aitanliitatratton:  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
mtne.  Scimee,  and  Tnaaportation. 

■C-637.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Tranaportation.  tranamlttinK  a  draft 
of  propoaed  Irtlilatlon  to  amend  the  Na- 
ttooal  Ttaffic  and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act 
of  19M  and  the  Motor  Vrtilele  Information 
and  Coat  Savinga  Act  to  authorize  appro- 
pilationa  for  fiaeal  yeaia  1988  and  1989.  and 
for  other  purpoaea:  to  the  Committee  on 
Coumeroe,  Sdenoe.  and  TransporUtion. 

BC-63(.  A  conuaunicatlon  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commeroe.  transmitting  a  draft  of 
propoaed  tedalatlon  to  amend  title  U  of  the 
Marine  Protection.  Reaearch.  and  Sanctuar- 
lea  Act  of  1973.  as  amended,  to  authorize  ap- 
praprtetknis  for  fiaeal  years  1988  and  1989: 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  Science, 
and  Transportation. 

EC-8W.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation,  transmittins.  pursu- 
ant to  law,  the  lease  of  the  Metropolitan 
Washington  Airports  to  the  Metropolitan 
Waatafngton  Airports  Authority:  to  the 
CooHnittee  on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
Ttaaapwatioii. 

BC-440.  A  oommunication  from  the  Gen- 
eral Counsel  of  the  Federal  Emergency 
Management  Agency,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legisIaticMi  to  authorize  appro- 
priations tat  aetlTitiea  under  the  Federal 
Fbc  Prevention  and  Control  Act  of  1974:  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce.  Science,  and 
Ttanaportation. 

BC-441.  A  communication  from  the  Com- 
mandant of  the  United  States  Coast  Guard, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  list  of  ac- 
tivities under  consideration  for  performance 
by  emtract;  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, Science,  and  Tranqwrtation. 

EC-642.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Energy,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
lav,  notice  of  a  delay  in  the  submission  of  a 
report  on  domestic  crude  oil  production  and 
petroleum  refining  capacity  and  the  effects 
of  imports  thereon:  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

EC-6i3.  A  communication  from  the  Assist- 
ant Secretarji  of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  pnMNMed  legislation  to  amend  the 
Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund  Act  of 
196S,  as  amended,  to  permit  the  use  of  park 
entrance,  admission,  and  recreation  use  fees 
for  the  operation  of  the  National  Park 
System,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee oo  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

BC-444.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
(Water  and  Science),  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  notice  of  a  deferment  of  a  loan  pay- 
ment due  from  the  West  Bend  Irrigation 
District,  DiUon.  Montana,  under  the  Small 
Reclamation  Projects  Act;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ekiergy  and  Natural  Resources. 

EC-4MS.  A  communication  from  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  Energy  (Conservation  and 
Renewable  Energy),  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  bur,  a  report  (m  expected  delays  in  the 
submiarion  of  annual  revisions  to  the  Com- 
prehensive Program  Managemoit  Plans  for 
the  Wind  and  Ocean  Energy  Programs;  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

EC-448.  A  communication  from  the 
Deputy  Associate  Director  for  Royalty  Man- 
agement. Minerals  Management  Service, 
Department  of  the  Interior. ,  transmitting. 
pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  the  refund  of 
certain  excess  royalty  payinents:  to  the 
Ccnnmittee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
aourcca. 

EC-M7.  A  communication  from  the 
Deputy  ABSorlat.e  Director  for  Royalty  Man- 
agement.   Minerals    Management    Service. 


Department  of  the  Interior,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on  the  refund  of 
certain  excess  royalty  payments:  to  the 
Oommlttee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

EC-848.  A  communication  from  the 
Deputy  Associate  Director  for  Royalty  Man- 
agement. Minerals  Management  Service, 
Department  of  the  Interior,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on  the  refund  of 
certain  excess  royalty  payments:  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

EC-649.  A  communication  from  the 
Deputy  Associate  Director  for  Royalty  Man- 
agement. Minerals  Management  Service. 
Department  of  the  Interior,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  the  refund  of 
certain  excess  royalty  payments:  to  the 
Oommittee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

EC-450.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  General  Services,  transmit- 
tbig,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  of  Building 
FYoject  Survey  for  Stamford,  Connecticut: 
to  the  Committee  on  Environment  and 
Ribllc  Works. 

EC-651.  A  communication  from  the  Inter- 
agency Task  Force  of  the  National  Acid  Pre- 
cipitation Program,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  the  annual  report  of  the  Program 
for  1985;  to  the  Committee  on  Environment 
and  Public  Works. 

EC-652.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  environmental  research,  develop- 
ment, and  demonstration  for  fiscal  years 
1988  and  1989;  to  the  Committee  on  Envi- 
rOiunent  and  Public  Works. 

EC-653.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  amend  and  extend  the 
'1V>xic  Substances  Control  Act,  as  amended, 
f«r  two  years;  to  the  Committee  on  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works. 

EC-654.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  amend  and  extend  Title 
I  of  the  Marine  Protection.  Research,  and 
Stanctuaries  Act.  as  amended,  for  two  years; 
to  the  Conunittee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Works. 

EC-655.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  extend  the  Solid  Waste 
Disposal  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works. 

EC-65e.  A  conununication  from  the  Ad- 
lainistrator  of  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  amend  and  extend  the 
Clean  Air  Act,  as  amended,  for  two  years;  to 
the  Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works. 

EX^-6S7.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  provide  for  the  deposit 
and  retention  of  certain  fees  and  charges 
collected  by  the  U.S.  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency;  to  the  Committee  on  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works. 

EC-fi58.  A  communication  from  the 
United  States  Trade  Representative,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
provide  authorization  for  the  Office  of  the 
United  States  Trade  Representative  for 
fiscal  years  1988  and  1989;  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 


EX^-459.  A  communication  from  the  Assist- 
ant Ii«gal  Advisor  for  Treaty  Affairs,  De- 
partment of  State,  transmitting,  piuwuuit 
to  law,  a  report  on  international  agree- 
ments, other  than  treaties,  entered  Into  by 
the  United  States  in  the  sixty  day  period 
prior  to  February  25,  1987;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations. 

EC-960.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  notice  of  the  revision  of  five  systems 
of  records,  deletion  of  a  system,  and  a  new 
system  of  records  under  the  Privacy  Act;  to 
the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-MI.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Railroad  Retirement  Board, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the  annual 
report  of  the  Board  under  the  Government 
in  the  Sunshine  Act  for  calendar  year  1986; 
to  the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-462.  A  communication  from  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  State  (Legislative  and 
Intergovernmental  Affairs),  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law.  the  annual  report  on  com- 
petition advocacy  for  calendar  year  1986;  to 
the  Coinmittee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-463.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Merit  Systems  Protection  Board, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  the  annual 
report  on  the  number  of  appeals  submitted, 
the  number  processed  to  completion,  and 
the  number  not  completed  by  the  originally 
announced  date  for  fiscal  year  1986;  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-464.  A  communication  from  the  Man- 
aging Director  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
CoRunlssion.  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
the  artiual  report  on  competition  advocacy 
for  calendar  year  1986;  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-465.  A  communication  from  the  Vice 
President  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Potomac 
Telephone  Company,  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law,  a  statement  of  receipts  and  ex- 
penditures of  the  Company  for  calendar 
year  1966;  to  the  Conunittee  on  Governmen- 
tal Af  ftdrs. 

EC-466.  A  communication  from  the 
Deputy  Director  of  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  (Administration),  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law.  a  report  on  an  amendment  to  a 
Privacy  Act  system  of  records;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-667.  A  communication  from  the  BYee- 
dom  of  Information/Privacy  Officer  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law.  the  annual  report  of 
the  Commission  under  the  Freedom  of  In- 
formation Act  for  calendar  year  1986;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-668.  A  conununication  from  the 
Acting  Administrator  of  the  Panama  Canal 
Commission,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
the  annual  report  of  the  Commission  under 
the  Freedom  of  Information  Act  for  calen- 
dar year  1986;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

EC-169.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Federal  Energy  Regxilatory 
Commission,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
the  atfnual  report  of  the  Commission  under 
the  Freedom  of  Information  Act  for  calen- 
dar year  1986;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

EC-#70.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man Of  the  Federal  Election  Commission, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the  annual 
report  of  the  Commission  under  the  Free- 
dom of  Information  Act  for  calendar  year 
1986;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-671.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man d  the  Federal  Labor  Relations  Author- 
ity, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the 
aimual  report  of  the  Authority  under  the 


Freedom  of  Information  Act  for  calendar 
year  1986;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

EC-672.  A  communication  from  the  Chief 
Justice  of  the  United  States,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  various  amendments  to  the 
Federal  Rules  of  Evidence  adopted  by  the 
Supreme  Court;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

EC-673.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Consumer  Product  Safety  Com- 
mission, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  the 
annual  repwrt  of  the  Commission  under  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act  for  calendar 
year  1986;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

EC-674.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Cor- 
poration, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  the 
annual  report  of  the  Corporation  under  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act  for  calendar 
year  1986;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

EC-675.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  the  annual  report  of  the  Board 
under  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act  for 
calendar  year  1986;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

EC-676.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
the  annual  report  of  the  Department  under 
the  Freedom  of  Information  Act  for  calen- 
dar year  1986;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

EC-677.  A  communication  from  the  Assist- 
ant Vice  President  of  the  National  Rsiilroad 
Passenger  Corporation  (Government  and 
Public  Affairs),  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  the  annual  report  of  the  Corporation 
under  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act  for 
calendar  year  1986;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

EC-678.  A  communication  from  the  Spe- 
cial Counsel  of  the  Merit  Systems  Protec- 
tion Board,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
the  annual  report  of  the  Office  of  Special 
Counsel  under  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Act  for  calendar  year  1986;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-679.  A  communication  from  the  Exec- 
utive Director  of  the  National  Mediation 
Board,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the 
annual  report  of  the  Board  under  the  Free- 
dom of  Information  Act  for  calendar  year 
1986;  to  the  Conunittee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-680.  A  communication  from  the  Attor- 
ney General,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
recommendations  of  the  Coordinating 
Council  on  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquen- 
cy Prevention;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

EC-681.  A  communication  from  the  Mar- 
shal of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
the  cost  of  the  protective  function  provided 
by  the  Supreme  Court  Police  to  Justices,  of- 
ficial guests,  and  employees  of  the  Supreme 
Court;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-682.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary to  the  Railroad  Retirement  Board, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the  annual 
report  of  the  Board  under  the  Freedom  of 
Information  Act  for  calendar  year  1986;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-683.  A  communication  from  the  Gen- 
eral Counsel,  Office  of  Administration,  Ex- 
ecutive Office  of  the  President,  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law,  the  annual  report  of 
the  Office  of  Administration  under  the 
FVeedom  of  Information  Act  for  calendar 
year  1986;  to  the  Conunittee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 


EX:-684.  A  communication  from  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  State  (Legislative  and 
Intergovernmental  Affairs),  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law.  the  annual  report  of  the 
Department  under  the  Freedom  of  Informa- 
tion Act  for  calendar  year  1986;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-68S.  A  conununication  from  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  Legislative  and  Public 
Affairs.  National  Science  Foundation,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  the  annual  report 
of  the  Foundation  under  the  Freedom  of  In- 
formation Act  for  calendar  year  1986;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-686.  A  communication  from  the 
Deputy  Federal  Inspector  of  the  Alaska 
Natural  Gas  Transportation  System,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  the  annual  report 
of  the  System  under  the  Freedom  of  Infor- 
mation Act  for  calendar  year  1986;  to  the 
Conunittee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-687.  A  communication  from  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  the  Treasury  (Manage- 
ment), transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  the 
annual  report  of  the  Department  under  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act  for  calendar 
year  1986;  to  the  Conunittee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

EC-688.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration,  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law.  the  annual  report  of  NASA 
under  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act  for 
calendar  year  1986;  to  the  Conunittee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

EC-689.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Director  of  the  Office  of  Communi- 
cations and  Legislative  Affairs.  Equal  Em- 
ployment Opportunity  Commission,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  the  annual  report 
of  the  Committee  under  the  Peedom  of  In- 
formation Act  for  calendar  year  1986;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-690.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  National  Oedit  Union  Adminis- 
tration, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  the 
annual  report  of  the  Commission  under  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act  for  calendar 
year  1986:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

EC-691.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health  and  Human  Services,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  the  aiuiual  report 
of  the  Department  under  the  Freedom  of 
Information  Act  of  calendar  year  1986:  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-692.  A  communication  from  the  Chief 
Immigration  Judge.  Executive  Office  for 
Immigration  Review.  Department  of  Jus- 
tice, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report 
on  the  suspension  of  deportation  of  certain 
aliens  under  section  244(a)(1)  and  244(a)(2) 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-693.  A  communication  from  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  Defense  (F>ublic  Affairs), 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  the  annual 
report  of  the  Department  under  the  Free- 
dom of  Information  Act  for  calendar  year 
1986;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-694.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
the  annual  report  on  the  administration  of 
the  Employee  Retirement  Income  Security 
Act  for  1985;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Human  Rescources. 

EC-695.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Education,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  terminate  the  per- 
petual trust  fund  for  the  American  Printing 
House  for  the  Blind,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Latwr  and  Human  Re- 
sources. 

EC-696.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Education,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 


law.  final  regulations  for  Postsecondary 
Education  Programs  for  Handicapped  Per- 
sons; to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources. 

EC-697.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Education,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  final  regulations  for  Secondary  Educa- 
tion and  Transitional  Services  for  Handi- 
capped Youth  Program;  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

EC-698.  A  communication  from  the  Exec- 
utive Secretary  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the  annual 
report  on  Department  of  Defense  procure- 
ment from  small  and  other  business  firms 
for  fiscal  year  1986;  to  the  Committee  on 
Small  Business. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

The  following  petitions  and  memori- 
als were  laid  before  the  Senate  and 
were  referred  or  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table  as  indi(».ted: 

POM-40.  A  joint  resolution  adopted  by 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  California;  to 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

"Assembly  Joint  Resolution  No.  2 

"Whereas,  The  Africanized  Ijee  quickly 
supplanted  European  stock,  expanding  their 
range  200  to  300  miles  a  year  from  the  origi- 
nal epicenter  in  Brazil  (1957),  and  have  now 
reached  Guatemala  and  are  soon  to  cross 
over  into  Mexico  if  this  has  not  already  oc- 
curred: and 

"Whereas.  Leading  scientific  experts  have 
indicated  that,  if  the  Africanized  bee  contin- 
ues to  advance  as  predicted,  it  will  be  in  th« 
United  States  by  1990;  and 

"Whereas,  Studies  in  Venezuela.  Colom- 
bia, and  Central  America  found  that  the  bee 
has  retained  virtually  all  of  its  African  char- 
acteristics as  it  has  spread;  and 

"Whereas,  The  Africanized  bee  has  the 
potential  to  have  a  devastating  impact  on 
California's  agricultural  industry  and  to 
threaten  public  health  and  safety;  and 

"Whereas.  Africanized  bees  are  a  poten- 
tially serious  threat  to  the  pollination  of 
many  agricultural  crops  in  California  be- 
cause their  colonies  are  not  manageable  as 
commercial  pollination  units  under  Califor- 
nia conditions,  with  the  vast  acreages  of 
crops  interspersed  with  roads,  livestock,  and 
people,  and  especially  with  the  need  to  fre- 
quently transport  hives  from  area  to  area; 
and 

"Whereas.  In  California,  more  than 
600,000  commercially  managed  beehives  pol- 
linate approximately  40  crops,  valued  at  (4 
billion  annually;  and 

"Whereas.  California  ranks  high  in  the 
nation  in  honey  production:  and 

"Whereas.  Assuming  pure  European  stock 
can  still  be  produced  in  California  after 
Africanized  bees  become  established,  re- 
search has  shown  that  the  European  bees 
may  be  unable  to  compete  with  a  potential- 
ly high  density  of  wild  Africanized  bees  for- 
aging on  the  limited  pollen  and  nectar 
sources;  and 

■Whereas,  Africanized  bees  could  have  a 
serious  effect  on  the  conunercial  beekeeping 
industry  for  queen  and  package  bee  produc- 
tion as  well  as  honey  production;  and 

"Whereas.  A  substantial  numt>er  of  cases 
have  been  reported  in  which  animals  and 
people  have  been  severely  or  fatally  stung 
because  of  the  abundance  and  special  be- 
havioral characteristics  of  the  Africanized 
bee;  and 
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The  puldlc  could  encounter 
iee>  in  tbe  form  of  wild  colonies 
I  In  utten  knd  suburban  areas  aa 
weU  M  rural  ireu  where  increased  inci- 
denoea  of  fttitginj  could  occur  and 

"WbereM.  PabUc  awanneaa  programs,  as 
wen  as  eontlnuoas  permanent  procnuns  to 
oootrol  wild  colonies  of  Africanized  bees 
would  need  to  be  establiahed  by  public  agen- 
dai  at  a  great  expense  to  the  taxpayer  and 

"Whereas,  To  date,  tbe  Africanized  bee 
baa  not  been  eradicated  from  any  area  in 
which  it  has  become  established:  and 

"Whereas,  Tbe  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture's  Agriculture  Research  Serv- 
ice and  Anlnial  and  Plant  Health  Inspection 
8«rvioe  have  developed  tbe  Africanized  Bee 
Barrier  Proposal  not  as  the  ultimate  solu- 
tion, but  as  a  way  to  provide  our  scientists 
with  tbe  time  needed  for  research  to  be 
completed  to  provide  a  long-term  genetic  so- 
lution; and 

"Whereas.  Recent  sightings  indicate  that 
the  Aflrtoanlaed  bee  has  migrated  up  to  the 
banter  point  proposed  by  the  United  States 
Departmmt  of  Agriculture  which  may  make 
any  delay  in  implementing  the  barrier  pro- 
posal more  hasardous;  now.  therefore,  be  it 

"Reaolved  by  the  AssemMy  and  Senate  of 
the  State  of  Culifomia,  joinUy,  That  the 
Legiidature  of  the  State  of  California  re- 
spectfully memorializes  the  President  and 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  give 
their  full  support  to  the  speedy  implemen- 
tation of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Aviculture's  Africanized  Bee  Barrier  Pro- 
posal by  appropriating  the  funds  necessary 
from  the  department's  current  1986-87 
budget:  and  be  it  further 

"Retolved.  That  the  Legislature  respect- 
fully memorializes  the  legislatures  of  the 
States  of  Alabama,  Arizona,  Florida.  Illinois. 
ffn—mt.  Louisiana,  North  Carolina.  Ohio. 
Sooth  Carolina,  and  Texas  to  act  expedi- 
tiously in  memorializing  the  President  and 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  give 
their  full  support  to  the  speedy  implemen- 
tation of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture's  Africanized  Bee  Barrier  Pro- 
posal: and  be  it  further 

"Reaolvei,  That  the  Chief  Clerli  of  the  As- 
sembly traiumit  copies  of  this  resolution  to 
the  President  and  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  to  each  Seiuitor  and 
Rgtreaentatlve  from  California  in  the  Con- 
greaa  of  the  United  States,  and  to  the  re- 
spective leaders  of  the  legislatures  of  the 
States  of  Alabama.  Arizona,  Florida.  Illinois. 
KaniWH,  Louisiana,  North  Carolina.  Ohio, 
South  Carolina,  and  Texas." 

POM-41.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Senate  of  the  State  of  Alaska:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Af- 
faliz: 

"Skkar  Risolvx  No.  4 

"Be  it  resolved  by  the  Senate: 

"Whereas  the  VS.  Congress,  in  December 
1985,  extended  the  Export  Administration 
Act,  which  prohibits  the  export  of  Alaska 
North  Stope  oil;  and 

"Whereas  an  amendment  proposed  by 
Senator  Murkowski  to  the  extension  re- 
quired a  federal  interageiKy  task  force  to 
reexamine  the  eccmomic  implications  of  the 
ban:  and 

"Whereas  Uie  task  force  report  strongly 
demonstrated  that 

"(1)  the  circumstances  that  led  to  the 
original  enactment  of  the  ban  in  1973 — oil 
scarcity,  liigh  prices,  and  overdependence  on 
toreten  aU  sources— no  longer  existed  in 
19M: 


"(2)  continuation  of  the  ban  in  the  ab- 
sence of  these  circumstances  depresses 
prices  and  revenue  for  Alaska  and  West 
Coast  oil.  and  threatens  existing  and  future 
supply  and  production  of  oil  in  the  state,  on 
the  West  Coast,  and  in  Canada:  and 

"(3)  luider  these  circumstances  neither 
the  affected  states',  the  federal  govern- 
ment's, nor  the  nation's  future  economic 
aad  international  security  is  served  by  con- 
tinuing the  ban:  and 

"Whereas  in  addition  to  the  federal  task 
force  analysis,  a  recent  private  economic 
aaalysis  of  the  oil  export  ban  is  strongly 
critical  of  the  ban.  terming  it  "North  Ameri- 
ca's greatest  remaining  anomaly,"  and  con- 
cludes that  continuation  of  the  ban  at  cur- 
rent depressed  oil  prices  exposes  serious 
"Sconomic  wastes  and  inefficiencies"  that 
are  t>ecoming  increasingly  "Intolerable"  to 
the  nation;  and 

"Whereas  this  private  analysis  projects 
that  world  oil  prices  will  remain  depressed 
at  least  into  the  1990's  and  concludes  that 
lifting  the  ban  will  result  in  significant  and 
widespread  economic  benefits  for  the  state, 
the  nation,  and  international  trade  general- 
ly; and 

"Whereas  both  the  federal  and  private 
analyses  concur  that  lifting  the  ban  will  in- 
crease the  wellhead  prices  of  West  Coast 
aad  Alaska  oil  and  generate  large  amounts 
of  new  revenue  to  the  state,  the  federal  gov- 
ernment, and  the  producers  of  the  state's 
West  Coast  oil;  and 

"Whereas  the  private  analysis  describes 
how  lifting  the  ban  will  extend  the  produc- 
tion life  of  Alaska's  existing  oil  wells,  and 
encourage  new  development  and  explora- 
tion; and 

"Whereas  these  effects  will  tend  to  stabi- 
lise the  supply  of  crude  oil  and  help  avert  a 
future  oil  crisis;  and 

"Whereas  lifting  the  ban  will  enable  the 
State  of  Alaska,  the  U.S.  government  and 
tbe  Alaska  petroleum  industry  to  obtain  fair 
market  value  for  a  finite  resource  that  will 
begin  to  decline  in  production  in  1987;  and 

"Whereas  additional  economic  projections 
indicate  that  the  greatest  potential  for 
Uhited  States  economic  growth  through  the 
end  of  this  century  lies  in  increasing  its  ex- 
ports to  Pacific  Rim  nations;  and 

"Whereas  lifing  the  ban  would  reduce  the 
nation's  largest  international  trade  deficit. 
Which  is  with  Pacific  Rim  nations,  and 
would  enable  the  state  to  become  a  more  ef- 
fective U.S.  memt>er  of  the  Pacific  Rim,  eco- 
nomic community:  Be  it 

"Resolved,  That  the  Senate  respectfully  re- 
quests the  United  States  Congress  to  lift  the 
bsn  on  the  export  of  Alaska  olL" 

POM-42.  A  joint  resolution  adopted  by 
the  Legislature  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Virginia;  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
Science,  and  Transportation: 

"Sehatk  Joint  RESOLnnoN  No.  168 
"Whereas,  a  balanced,  safe,  and  efficient 
system  of  airports  and  aviation  services  is 
essential  to  the  commercial  vitality  and  eco- 
nomic development  of  Virginia;  and 

"Whereas,  prudent  management  of  the 
Commonwealth's  existing  aviation  resources 
and  sound  planning  for  their  future  devel- 
opment require  the  abUity  not  only  to  fore- 
cast needs  but  also  the  ability  to  anticipate 
the  resources  likely  to  be  available  to  meet 
those  needs;  and 

"Whereas.  like  her  other  transportation 
programs.  Virginia's  aviation  program  relies 
to  a  significant  measure,  but  not  exclusive- 
ly, on  federal  financing;  and 


"Whereas,  collectively,  the  states  have 
sought  and  supported  the  development  and 
preservation  of  a  balanced  system  of  air- 
ports and  other  aviation  services  that  can  be 
responsive  to  the  diverse  needs  of  the  many 
geographic  regions  and  economic  sectors  of 
the  entire  country;  and 

"Whtreas,  the  General  Assembly  of  Vir- 
ginia believes  that  it  is  the  mutual  responsi- 
bUity  Of  federal,  state,  and  local  govern- 
ments to  continue  to  support  balanced, 
planned,  predictable  airport  growth  and  de- 
velopment; and 

"Whereas,  the  primary  role  of  the  federal 
government  in  this  endeavor  has  been  and 
should  remain  the  establishment  and  main- 
tenance of  uniform  standards  in  the  area  of 
airport  and  aviation  operations  safety;  and 

"Whereas,  the  primary  responsibility  of 
the  stirt«s,  in  these  matters,  should  remain 
the  promotion  and  development  of  airport 
systems  based  on  plans  that  are  Integrated 
Euid  coordinated  with  other  transportation 
systems,  modes,  and  plans;  and 

"Whereas,  local  governments,  too,  play  a 
vital  role  in  the  evolution  of  a  well-consid- 
ered national  aviation  system  by  identifying 
local  airport  and  aviation  needs  and  seeking 
ways  of  matching  these  needs  with  re- 
sources available  from  state,  federal,  and 
nongovernmental  resources;  and 

"Whereas,  airport  development  strategies 
based  on  a  synthesis  of  locad,  state,  regional, 
and  federal  plans  and  programs,  make  use 
of  pooled  technical  expertise  and  financial 
and  other  resources;  and 

"Whereas,  through  close  cooperation  of 
local,  ^tate,  and  federal  governments,  a 
clearly  defined  National  Plan  of  Integrated 
Airport  Systems  (NPIAS)  has  to  be  pro- 
duced, based  primarily  on  approved  state, 
regional  and  metropolitan  airport  systems 
plans,  updated  continuously  as  new  infor- 
mation becomes  available;  and 

"Whereas,  there  needs  to  be  a  continuing 
federal  airport  planning  and  development 
program  to  help  finance  that  portion  of  the 
airport  and  airway  system  which  has  been 
identified  in  the  NPIAS  as  being  of  national 
imF>ort&nce;  and 

"Whereas,  implementation  of  the  NPIAS 
is  most  appropriately  financed  by  aviation 
system  user  taxes  and  by  federal  fund  ap- 
propriations in  consideration  of  the  benefits 
derived  by  the  general  public  from  the  total 
air  transportation  system;  and 

"Whereas,  as  long  as  the  need  for  further 
airport  and  aviation  service  improvements 
can  be  demonstrated,  federal  legislative  au- 
thorization for  the  Airport  Improvement 
Program  needs  to  be  renewed,  and  appro- 
priations to  the  Aviation  Trust  Fund  ur- 
gently need  to  be  maintained  at  annual 
levels  which  will  permit  disbursement  of  at 
least  the  minimum  amounts  required  for 
continued  full  funding  of  airport  improve- 
ments; and 

"Wljereas,  the  current  federal  airport  de- 
velopment enabling  statute,  the  Airport  Im- 
provement Program,  will  expire  on  Septem- 
ber 30,  1987,  and  with  its  expiration,  the 
vast  )>ulk  of  federal  aviation  funds  will 
vanish:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

"Reidved  by  the  Senate  of  Virginia,  the 
Horue  of  Delegates  concurring.  That  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  is  hereby  me- 
morialized to  continue  the  Airport  Improve- 
ment Program  scheduled  to  expire  on  Sep- 
tember 30.  1987;  and.  be  it 

"Retolved  further.  That  the  Clerk  of  the 
Senate  transmit  copies  of  this  resolution  to 
the  Speaker  of  the  United  States  House  of 
Representatives,  the  President  of  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States,  and  the  mem- 


bers of  the  Virginia  delegation  to  the  United 
States  Congress,  that  they  may  be  apprised 
of  the  sense  of  the  General  Assembly  In  this 
matter." 

POM-42.  A  joint  resolution  adopted  by 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  California;  to 
the  Committee  on  Elnvironment  and  Public 
Works: 

Assembly  Joint  Resolution  No.  13 

"Whereas.  The  55  mile-per-hour  (mph) 
speed  limit  was  originally  enacted  by  Con- 
gress as  a  temporary  fuel  conservation 
measure;  and 

"Whereas,  States  are  subject  to  sanctions 
in  the  form  of  withholding  of  highway 
funds  when  measured  compliance  by  motor- 
ists with  the  55  mph  speed  limit  falls  below 
50  percent;  and 

"Whereas.  The  United  States  Department 
of  Transportation  recently  withheld 
$510,000  in  federal  highway  funds  from  Ari- 
zona because  more  than  50  piercent  of  the 
motorists  exceeded  the  55  mph  speed  limit; 
and 

"Whereas,  California  could  face  a  loss  of 
over  $30  million  annually  in  federal  high- 
way funds  paid  by  CaJifomians  into  the  fed- 
eral treasury  if  sanctions  are  imposed;  and 

"Whereas,  Despite  active  enforcement  of 
the  55  mph  speed  limit  by  the  California 
Highway  Patrol  and  the  resulting  issuance 
of  approximately  1.000.000  citations  annual- 
ly, motorists  continue  to  exceed  the  speed 
limit  in  record  numbers;  and 

"Whereas.  Allowable  speeds  on  controlled- 
access  freeways  in  rural  areas  could  be  in- 
creased to  65  mph,  while  urban  freeways 
and  two-lane  highways  could  retain  the  55 
mph  speed  limit;  and 

"Whereas.  Large  trucks,  autos  with  trail- 
ers, and  other  combination  vehicles  should 
continue  to  be  limited  to  a  maximum  speed 
of  55  mph  as  was  the  case  in  California 
prior  to  the  reduction  of  auto  speed  limits  in 
1974;  and 

"Whereas,  Overall  safety  benefits  to  the 
motoring  public  may  well  be  enhanced  if 
some  law  enforcement  resources  are  rede- 
ployed from  rural  freeway  speed  enforce- 
ment to  other  highway  safety  priorities,  in- 
cluding the  apprehension  of  drunk  drivers; 
now.  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  Assembly  and  Senate  of 
the  State  of  California,  jointly.  That  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  California  memo- 
rializes the  President  and  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  enact  legislation  to 
allow  the  states  the  option  of  increasing  the 
maximum  speed  limit  on  rural.  controUed- 
access  freeways  to  65  mph;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the  As- 
sembly transmit  copies  of  this  resolution  to 
the  President  and  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  to  the  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  EJnvironment  and  Public 
Works  of  the  Senate  and  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  Transportation  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  to  each  Senator 
and  Representative  from  California  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  and  to  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation." 

POM-44.  A  joint  resolution  adopted  by 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Idaho;  to  the 
Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works: 

"House  Joint  Memorial  No.  1 

"We.  your  Memorialists,  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  Senate  of  the  State 
of  Idaho  assembled  in  the  First  Regular  Ses- 
sion of  the  Forty-ninth  Idaho  Legislature, 
do  hereby  respectfully  represent  that: 


"Whereas,  the  1982  Surface  Transporta- 
tion Assistance  Act  established  record  fund- 
ing levels  in  recognition  of  the  Nation's 
highway  and  transit  needs;  and 

"Whereas,  failure  of  the  recent  99th  Con- 
gress to  pass  highway/transit  legislation  to 
continue  the  momentum  of  the  1982  act  is 
creating  very  serious  adverse  effects  at  the 
local,  state  and  national  levels;  and 

"Whereas,  further  protracted  delay  in 
funding  for  the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Pro- 
gram could  result  in  the  loss  of  an  entire 
calendar  construction  year,  with  attendant 
safety,  traffic,  unemployment  and  other 
social  and  economic  problems;  and 

"Whereas,  it  is  extremely  inappropriate 
that  the  American  people  are  denied  an  ef- 
fective Pederal-Aid  Highway  Program  even 
as  highway  user  funds  accrue  to  the  High- 
way Trust  Fund  at  the  rate  of  one  billion 
dollars  per  month:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  members  of  the  First  Reg- 
ular Session  of  the  Forty-ninth  Idaho  Legis- 
lature, the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
Senate  concurring  therein.  That  the  Idaho 
Legislature  petition  the  100th  Congress  to 
quickly  pass  a  five-year  reauthorization 
highway  bill:  Be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  user  fees  accruing  to 
the  Highway  Trust  Fund  be  extended  and 
current  highway  programs  be  continued  at 
least  at  present  levels  of  funding  under  ex- 
isting formulas  as  nearly  as  possible:  Be  it 
further 

"Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation be  authorized  to  approve  the  par- 
ticipation of  federal  aid  in  any  normally  eli- 
gible project  costs  incurred  by  the  states 
from  October  1,  1986  until  reauthorization 
of  work  normally  funded  under  Title  23. 
U.S.  Code:  Be  it  further 

"Resolr>ed,  That  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  be,  and  she  is 
hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  forward 
copies  of  this  Memorial  to  President  Ronald 
Reagan.  Secretary  of  Transportation  Eliza- 
beth Hanford  Dole,  to  the  President  of  the 
Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  Congress,  and  the  con- 
gressional delegation  representing  the  State 
of  Idaho  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States." 

POM-45.  A  joint  resolution  adopted  by 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Alaska;  to 
the  Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works: 

"Legislative  Resolve  No.  1 

"Be  it  resolved  by  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Alaska: 

"Whereas  the  99th  Congress  adjourned 
without  reauthorizing  the  Surface  Trans- 
portation Assistance  Act;  and 

"Whereas  the  failure  to  reauthorize  the 
Surface  Transportation  Assistance  Act  re- 
sults in  suspension  of  funding  for  federal- 
aid  highway  construction,  rehabilitation, 
and  safety  projects  throughout  the  nation; 
and 

"Whereas  over  $150,000,000  in  new  high- 
way planning,  engineering,  and  construction 
projects  are  planned  in  Alaska  for  1987  and 
these  projects  are  necessary  to  improve  the 
highway  transportation  system  to  foster 
future  economic  development  and  to  pre- 
vent hardship  to  those  employed  in  the 
transportation  construction  industry  and  re- 
lated fields;  and 

"Whereas  the  construction  season  in 
Alaska  is  limited  to  seven  months  a  year  and 
further  delays  in  reauthorization  of  the 
Surface  Transportation  Assistance  Act  pre- 
vent construction  of  needed  projects  during 
1987;  and 


"Whereas  Alaska,  because  of  its  size  and 
unique  environment,  is  dependent  ujwn  fed- 
eral-aid highway  funds  for  the  development 
of  a  viable  transportation  system;  and 

"Whereas  the  present  formulas  for  alloca- 
tion of  federal-aid  highway  funds  take  into 
consideration  the  vast  area  of  Alaska  that 
must  be  served  by  highway  transportation 
and  equitably  distribute  the  available  funds 
among  the  states;  and 

"Whereas  Alaska  is  experiencing  a  severe 
economic  recession  and  high  unemployment 
and  further  delays  in  the  highway  construc- 
tion program  for  1987  will  aggravate  the 
present  economic  situation.  Be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Alaska  State  Legisla- 
ture respectfully  requests  the  Congress  to 
expeditiously  enact  legislation  reauthorizing 
the  Surface  Transportation  Assistance  Act 
and  to  maintain  the  present  formulas  for  al- 
location of  federal-aid  highway  funds 
among  the  states." 

POM-46.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the  City 
Council  of  Boyton  Beach,  Florida  relative  to 
elimination  of  disparity  in  certain  social  se- 
curity benefits:  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

POM-47.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Council  of  the  Borough  of  South  River, 
New  Jersey  relative  to  a  method  for  financ- 
ing aid  for  catastrophic  illness  treatment;  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

POM-48.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Commission  of  the  City  of  Miami.  Florida 
relative  to  the  procurement  of  goods  and 
services  for  companies  doing  business  in 
South  Africa;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

POM-49.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Commission  of  the  City  of  Miami.  Florida, 
favoring  legislation  to  establish  a  national 
center  to  provide  and  coordinate  informa- 
tion on  organ  transplant  patients  and  avail- 
ability of  donor  organs:  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  PELL,  from  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  without  amendment: 

S.  Res.  98.  Resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  that  the  Government  of 
the  Soviet  Union  should  allow  Igor  V. 
Ogurtsov  to  be  released  from  exile  and  al- 
lowed to  emigrate  to  the  West  without  re- 
nouncing his  views,  and  for  other  purposes. 

By  Mr.  ROLLINGS,  from  the  Committee 
on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation, 
without  amendment  and  with  a  preamble: 

S.J.  Res.  80.  Original  joint  resolution  des- 
ignating April  3.  1987,  as  "Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  Day." 

By  Mr.  PELL,  from  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  with  amendment: 

S.  Con.  Res  24.  Concurrent  resolution  sup- 
porting the  initiative  Central  American 
heads  of  state,  meeting  in  San  Jose,  Costa 
Rica,  in  formulating  a  regional  proposal  for 
bringing  about  an  end  to  the  armed  conflict 
in  Central  America,  and  for  other  purposes. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OP  COM- 
MITTEES SUBMITTED  DURING 
ADJOURNMENT 

Under  the  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  March  6.  1987,  the  fol- 
lowing executive  reports  of  commit- 
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tea  were  submitted  on  March  9.  1987. 
durinc  the  adjoumment  of  the  Senate: 

By  Mr.  FELL,  from  the  Committee  on 
Foreltn  RelatioiiK 

AnKdd  Lewis  RapheL  of  New  Jersey,  a 
career  menaber  of  the  Senior  Foreign  Serv- 
ice, claa  of  IClniater-Counaelor,  to  be  Am- 
*—-«'*"-  Extraordinary  uid  Plenipotentiary 
of  the  United  States  to  the  Islamic  Republic 
of  Pakistan  (with  addiUonal  views)  (Exec. 
Itel>t.  No.  100-3). 


KXKCUTIVE  REPORTS  OP 
CX>lffMrTTEES 

The  following  executive  reports  of 
committees  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  HOLUNQS,  from  the  Committee 
(XI  Commerce.  Sdenoe.  and  Transportation: 

"nie  following  officers  of  the  U.S.  Coast 
Ouard  for  promotion  to  the  grade  of  rear 
admiral  (lower  half): 

Capt  Paul  A.  Welling.  USCG. 

Capt.  Walter  T.  Leland.  USCG. 

Capt.  Robert  E.  Kramek.  USCG. 

(The  above  nominations  were  report- 
ed wlUi  the  recommendation  that  they 
be  conflnned.  subject  to  the  nominees' 
commitment  to  respond  to  i-equests  to 
appear  and  testify  before  any  duly 
constituted  committee  of  the  Senate.) 

Mr.  HOLLINOS.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  Committee  on  Commerce,  Science. 
and  Transportation.  I  also  report  fa- 
vorably sundry  nomination  lists  in  the 
Oiast  Guard  which  have  previously 
V>peared  in  the  Congressional 
RacoRO  and,  to  save  the  expense  of 
printing  them  on  the  Executive  Calen- 
dar, ask  tlsat  these  nominations  lie  at 
the  Secretary's  desk  for  the  informa- 
tion of  Senators. 

(The  nominations  ordered  to  lie  on 
the  Secretary's  desk  were  printed  in 
the  Rbcord  of  January  12  and  January 
16,  1987.  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings.) 

By  Mr.  PKT.I..  from  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations: 

Everett  E.  Bierman.  of  Virginia,  now  Am- 
bassador Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary 
of  the  United  States  of  America  to  Papua 
New  Guinea  and  to  Solomons  Islands,  to 
serve  concurrently  and  without  additional 
compensation  as  Ambassador  Extraordinary 
and  Plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  the  Republic  of  Vanuatu. 

Joseph  Carlton  Petrone,  of  Iowa,  to  be  the 
Representative  of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  the  European  Office  of  the 
United  Nations,  with  the  rank  of  Ambassa- 
dor. 

Contributions  are  to  be  reported  for  the 
period  beginning  on  the  first  day  of  the 
fourth  calendar  year  preceding  the  calendar 
year  of  the  nomination  and  ending  on  the 
date  of  the  n(»ninati<»i. 

Nominee:  Jooeph  Carlton  Petrone. 

Post  U.8.  Representative  to  European 
Office  of  the  UJI.  in  Geneva. 

CootributlonB.  amount,  date,  and  donee: 

1.  Self  and  spouae:  1986  (1  Jan.-26  Aug.): 

Joseph  (^Iton  Petrone.  self:  $50,  31  Jan., 
T^ikens  Campslgn  Committee;  $15,  16  Feb.. 
Black  PAC;  $50.  16  Feb..  National  Congres- 
sional Club;  $35,  16  Feb..  D'Amato  for 
Senate:  $35. 16  Feb..  Friends  of  Jim  Abdnor; 
$35.  16  Feb..  Steve  Syms  for  Senate  Com- 
mittee; $35.  35  Mar..  Republican  Presiden- 


tial Task  Force:  $25.  27  Mar..  1986  GOP  Vic- 
tory P*und:  $25,  27  Mar..  Republican  Nation- 
al Committee;  $25,  27  Mar.,  Fred  Grandy  for 
Congress  Committee;  $75.  7  May.  Fred 
Gandy  for  Congress  Committee;  $50,  7  May, 
Lockard  for  Congress:  $250,  5  Jul.,  Lockard 
for  Congress;  $250,  7  May.  The  Humphrey 
Team:  $250.  10  May.  John  Mclntee  for  Con- 
gress; $30.  30  May.  John  Mclntee  for  Con- 
grsss;  $100,  10  Jun..  Hensen  Moore  Election 
Colnmittee;  $100.  8  Apr..  Congressional  Ma- 
jority Committee;  $200,  1  Mar.,  People  for 
Congressman  Lightfoot;  $250.  27  Jun.. 
People  for  Congressman  Lightfoot;  $50,  6 
Mty,  People  for  Congressman  Lightfoot; 
$19.  4  Mar..  Citizens  for  Reagan;  $15.  20 
Ju]..  Citizens  for  Reagan:  $200,  5  Mar.,  Con- 
servative Leadership  PAC;  $100,  2  Jul.. 
Friends  of  Siljander;  $5,000.  1  Jan..  Citizens 
for  the  Republic;  $100,  14  Apr..  Kindness  for 
Senate:  $900,  4  May,  Kindness  for  Senate; 
$1,000.  1  Mar..  State  Republican  Party 
(Iowa);  $1,000.  3  May.  Fund  for  Americas 
Future;  $2,000.  27  Jun.,  Iowa  Committee; 
$1,000,  2  Jul..  Majority  Leader's  Joint  Trust. 

Spouse:  $100.  28  Jul..  Denton  for  Senate; 
$50,  24  Mar.,  National  Federation  of  Repub- 
lican Women;  $25,  27  Mar..  Republican  Na- 
tional Committee. 

1985: 

Joseph  Carlton  Petrone,  self:  $75,  19  Jun., 
The  Ronald  Reagan  Trust  (RNC):  $15.  11 
Feb.,  College  Republican  National  Commit- 
tee; $15.  1  Sep.,  College  Republican  National 
Committee;  $15,  11  Feb.,  Republican  Nation- 
al Committee;  $25,  11  Feb.,  GOP  Victory 
Fund;  $15,  11  Feb.,  GOPAC:  $50,  22  Jul., 
1985  GOP  Victory  Fund;  $25,  29  Apr., 
Young  Republican  National  Federation; 
$19,  11  Feb.,  Fund  for  a  Conservative  Major- 
ity; $15.  22  Jul.,  Fund  for  a  Conservative 
Majority:  $25.  28  Apr..  Fund  for  a  Conserva- 
tive Majority;  $101,  11  Feb..  National  Con- 
servative PAC;  $25.  29  Apr.,  National  Con- 
servative PAC;  $25.  27  Apr.,  Mid-America 
Conservative  PAC;  $50,  28  Apr.,  Jesse  Helms 
Seaatorial  Club;  $50.  1  Sep..  Jesse  Helms 
Senatorial  Club;  $25.  28  Apr..  East  for 
Senate  Committee;  $100,  22  Aug.,  American 
Citizens  for  Political  Action;  $15,  1  Sep., 
Crane  for  Congress  Committee;  $15,  1  Sep., 
Symms  for  Senator  Committee:  $15.  1  Sep.. 
Conservative  Victory  Fund;  $25,  11  Sep.,  Na- 
tional Congressional  Club;  $25,  29  Apr.,  Na- 
tional Congressional  Club;  $25.  1  Sep.. 
Hanson  Moore  Election  Committee;  $25.  12 
Oct..  Kemp  Salute  Dinner;  $50,  25  Dec. 
Draft  Sellers  for  Congress  Committee;  $120, 
11  Feb.,  Republican  Presidential  Task 
Force:  $15.  25  Dec.,  Citizens  for  Reagan;  $15. 
3  Mar..  Citizens  for  Reagan;  $15.  2  Jul..  Citi- 
zens for  Reagan;  $15.  16  Jun..  Citizens  for 
Reagan;  $15.  12  Dec,  Citizens  for  Reagan; 
$1,000,  13  Jan.,  Republican  Party  of  Iowa; 
$790,  28  Sep.,  Grassley  '86  Club;  1,000.  28 
Feb..  Jeremiah  Denton  for  Senate  Commit- 
tee: $1,000,  14  Oct..  Majority  •86:  $1,000.  14 
Oct.,  Governor  Branstad  Committee; 
$10,000,  26  Oct..  Republican  National  Com- 
mittee: $1,000.  22  Oct..  Kasten  for  Senate: 
$ljOOO,  16  Nov.,  Governor  Branstad  Commit- 
tee. 

Spouse:  $2,000.  13  Feb..  Senatorial  Inner 
Circle:  $500.  25  Nov..  Grassley  '86  Commit- 
tee; $5,000,  18  Dec,  Citizens  for  the  Repub- 
lic; $25.  18  Jun..  The  Ronald  Reagan  Trust 
(RKC);  $25,  13  May,  Republican  National 
Colnmittee:  $10.  27  Apr..  Republican  Na- 
tional Committee;  $50,  27  Apr..  1985  GOP 
Victory  Fund;  $35,  3  Jan.,  National  Federa- 
tion of  Republican  Women:  $25,  11  Feb.,  Na- 
ti(Hial  Federation  of  Republican  Women; 
$25,  13  May,  Committee  to  Re-Elect  Duncan 
Hunter;  $25.  3  Sep.,  National  Congressional 


Club:  $9o.  3  Sep.,  Helms  Campaign  Debt; 
$150,  4  }rov..  Governor  Branstad  Committee: 
$150,  24  Feb.,  Jeremiah  Denton  Committee. 

1984: 

Josepti  Carlton  Petrone.  self:  $750,  24 
Feb.,  R«agan/Bush  84;  $25,  8  Mar.,  Fund  for 
a  Conservative  Majority;  $15,  28  May,  Fund 
for  a  Conservative  Majority;  $25.  8  Mar.,  Na- 
tional Conservative  PAC;  $25,  8  Aug.,  Na- 
tional (Conservative  PAC;  $25,  8  Mar..  Citi- 
zens for  Reagan;  $10,  21  Jun..  Citizens  for 
Reagan;  $10.  21  Jun.,  Citizens  for  Reagan; 
$25,  8  Mar..  Americans  for  Reagan;  $30.  9 
Mar.,  National  Federation  of  OOP  Women; 
$100.  4  Aug..  National  Federation  Of  GOP 
Women;  $25,  9  Mar.,  The  National  Congres- 
sional cilub:  $25.  10  Mar..  Helms  for  Senate; 
$25,  31  Oct..  Helms  for  Senate;  $25.  9  Aug.. 
Helms  for  Senate;  $25,  10  Mar.,  Campaign 
for  Pro»perlty;  $25,  10  Mar.,  Conservative 
Victory  Fund;  $40,  10  Mar.,  Comm.  to  Re- 
Elect  a  Responsible  Senator;  $15,  13  Mar., 
College  Republican  Nat.  Committee;  $15,  28 
May,  College  Republican  Nat.  Committee; 
$25,  13  Mar..  Young  Republicans:  $50.  13 
Mar.,  Ifi84  Victory  Fund:  $15.  28  May. 
Cavnar  for  US  Congress  Comm;  $15,  12 
Jun..  GOPAC;  $15.  21  Jun.,  Christians  for 
Reagan:  $50,  7  Aug.,  Cong.  Cooper  Evans 
Committee;  $250.  10  Mar..  Cong.  Cooper 
Evans  (3ommittee;  $50,  7  Aug..  US  Conserva- 
tive PAfc;  $25.  16  Sep..  Grassley  Committee; 
$50.  24  Pep..  Peggy  Cavnar  Campaign  Com- 
mittee: $25,  31  Oct.,  Peggy  Cavnar  Cam- 
paign C3ommittee;  $25.  31  Oct.,  Edwards  in 
84  Committee:  $15,  10  Mar.,  Edwards  in  84 
Committee;  $100,  31  Oct.,  The  Humphrey 
Team:  SIO,  31  Oct.,  Voters  for  Reagan:  $25, 
31  Oct,  Re-Elect  Thurmond  Committee; 
$25,  31  Oct..  Crane  for  Congress  Committee; 
$25,  31  Oct..  Ray  Shamie  for  US  Senate; 
$25,  31  Oct.,  Warner  '84:  $25.  31  Oct.. 
Dornan  in  84  Committee:  $15.  7  Aug., 
Doman  in  84  Committee;  $25,  31  Oct.,  Lock- 
ard for  Congress;  $100.  8  Jun..  Lockard  for 
Congreas:  $50.  22  Oct..  Lockard  for  Con- 
gress: $100,  22  Oct.,  People  for  Lightfoot 
Committee;  $25,  21  Jul..  Richard  Vander 
Mey  campaign:  $50.  28  Sep.,  Victory  '84 
Fund;  $100,  19  Oct.,  Victory  '84  Fund;  $75, 
29  Sep.,  Victory  '84  Fund;  $1,000.  7  Jan.,  Re- 
publicaa  Party  of  Iowa:  $2,000.  10  Mar..  Re- 
publican Senatorial  Committee;  $10,000,  20 
Dec.  Republican  National  Committee: 
$5,000,  1  Sep.,  Citizens  for  the  Republic: 
$1,000,  31  Sep..  Jepsen  for  Senate;  $1,500,  10 
Oct.,  Victory  '84  Fund:  $600,  18  Jun..  Larry 
Campbell  (State). 

Spouse:  $25,  28  May.  National  Conserva- 
tive PAC:  $2,000,  23  Jun.,  Republican  Na- 
tional Ciommittee  (Lunch,  Dallas);  $1,000,  21 
Sep.,  jQ>sen  for  Senate;  $200,  7  May,  The 
Humphrey  Team;  $100,  8  Jun.,  Lockard  for 
Congreas;  $35,  8  Sep.,  National  Federation 
of  Republican  Women;  $30.  31  Oct..  Nation- 
al Federation  of  Republican  Women;  $25,  24 
Sep.,  Cooper  Evans  Committee;  $50,  6  Oct., 
Lockard  for  Congress;  $400,  18  Jan.,  Larry 
Campbell  (State). 

Joseph  Carlton  Petrone  (self):  $25,  14 
Feb.,  Americans  for  Constitutional  Action; 
$25.  14  Feb.,  The  National  Congressional 
Club;  $fiO,  14  Feb.,  National  Conservative 
PAC;  $50,  13  Jun.,  National  Conservative 
PAC:  $}5,  20  Jul..  National  Conservative 
PAC;  $35.  14  Feb.,  Citizens  for  Reagan;  $10, 
20  Jul.,  Citizens  for  Reagan;  $15,  14  Feb., 
Campaign  for  Congress:  $35.  14  Feb., 
Americans  for  the  Reagan  Agenda:  $25.  13 
Jun..  AJmerlcans  for  the  Reagan  Agenda; 
$10.  10  Sep..  Americans  for  the  Reagan 
Agenda;  $15.  14  Feb.,  College  Republican 
National  Fund;  $1,000.  17  Feb.,  Republican 
Party  of  Iowa;  $1,000,  22  Jan.,  Republican 


Senatorial  Iimer  Circle;  $1,000,  22  Mar.,  Re- 
publican Senatorial  Iruier  Circle;  $100,  27 
Jun.,  Mid  America  Conservative  PAC:  $100, 
27  May  National  Republican  Congressional 
Committee  $50,  14  Jun.,  GOP  Victory  Fund; 
$25.  14  Jun.,  Republican  Senatorial  Commit- 
tee (National):  $50,  27  May  1984  Presiden- 
tial Trust;  $50,  14  Jun.,  1984  Presidential 
Trust;  $15,  13  Jun.,  GOPAC:  $15,  13  Jun., 
Republican  Majority  Fund:  $15.  13  Jun.. 
College  Republican  National  Committee; 
$50,  13  Jun..  Young  Republican  National 
Federation;  $25,  11  Oct..  Reagan  84  Cam- 
paign; $10,  10  Sep.,  Reagan  84  Campaign; 
$15,  11  Oct.,  Doman  for  Senate  Committee; 
$15,  11  Oct.,  Crane  for  Congress;  $25,  11 
Oct.,  Re-Elect  Thurmond  Committee;  $25, 

11  Oct..  Helms  for  Senate:  $25,  22  Oct.,  Citi- 
zens for  Reagan:  $100,  28  Jul..  Cooper  Evans 
Campaign:  $10,  16  Aug..  Committee  to  Re- 
Elect  a  Responsible  Senator  $50.  14  Jun.. 
National  GOP  Senatorial  Committee:  $250, 
19  Oct.,  Reagan/Bush  84:  $25,  24  Dec,  GOP 
Victory  Plan:  $15,  24  Dec.  Friends  of  Bob 
Doman;  $5,000,  20  Dec,  Citizens  for  the  Re- 
public (Federal):  $250,  27  Apr.,  Citizens  for 
the  Republic  (State):  $350.  14  Feb.,  Citizens 
for  the  Republic  (SUte);  $10,000,  20  Dec, 
Republican  National  Committee:  $50,  27 
May  Republican  National  Committee;  $50, 
14  Jun..  Republican  National  Committee. 

Spouse:  $19,  36  Jun.,  Campaign  for  Con- 
gress: $33,  20  Jul..  National  Republican  Sen- 
atorial Conunittee;  $50.  24  Sep.,  Republican 
Majority  Fund  Candidate:  $10.  6  Sep..  Citi- 
zens for  Reagan;  $10,  20  Jul.,  Citizens  for 
Reagan;  $15.  24  Jun.  Christians  to  Re-Elect 
President  Reagan;  $100,  20  Jul..  Campaign 
for  Prosperity;  $100,  20  Jul..  Larry  Brady 
for  US  Seruite;  $25,  29  Mar..  National  Feder- 
ation of  Republican  Women;  $250.  19  Oct. 
Reagan/Bush  84;  $500,  15  Oct.  Grassley 
Dlrmer  Committee:  $750,  23  Feb..  Reagan/ 
Bush  84;  $10,  24  Dec,  National  Federation 
of  Republican  Women. 

1982: 

Joseph  Carlton  Petrone.  self:  $25.  22  Jan.. 
National  Conservative  Political  Action  Com- 
mittee: $50.  20  Aug.,  Bremer  Campaign;  $15, 
8  May  Mid-America  Conservative  PAC;  $25, 

12  Jun.,  Congressman  Cooper  B^vans  Com- 
mittee; $600.  10  Jul..  Cooper  Evans  for  Con- 
gress; $50,  8  Sep.,  Cooper  Evans  for  Con- 
gress; $100.  16  Dec,  Cooper  E^vans  for  Con- 
gress; $25,  22  Jul.,  National  Republican  Con- 
gressional Committee;  $100,  8  Sep.,  National 
Republican  Congressional  Committee;  $65 
22  Jul.,  Republican  National  Committee; 
$50,  22  Jul..  National  Republican  Senatorial 
Committee;  $100.  22  Jul.,  Citizens  for  the 
Republic:  $15.  22  Jul..  College  Republican 
National  Fund;  $15.  22  Jul.,  Young  Republi- 
can National  Federation:  $15,  30  Aug.,  Con- 
servative Victory  Fund.,  $15,  3  Sep.,  Ameri- 
cans for  Constitutional  Action;  $2,000,  16 
Apr.,  Republican  Party  of  Iowa;  $1,000.  11 
Jan.,  Lt.  Governor  Branstad  Committee: 
$150,  7  Jul.,  Mid-America  Conservative  PAC. 

Spouse:  $15,  7  Jun.,  National  Conservative 
Action  Committee;  $100.  20  Jul..  National 
Conservative  Political  Action  Committee: 
$15.  22  Mar.,  Sam  Cavnar  for  U.S.  Senate; 
$10,  22  Mar.,  Hansen  for  Congress  Commit- 
tee: $10,  9  Apr,  Bell  for  Senate  Committee; 
$25,  25  Apr.,  National  Congressional  Club; 
$25,  20  Jul,  National  Congressional  Club; 
$20,  1  May  Doman  for  U.S.  Senate;  $50,  1 
May  Bremer  Campaign:  $400,  10  Jul., 
Co<9er  Evans  for  Congress:  $100,  25  Oct., 
Cooper  Evans  for  Congress;  $15,  7  Jun., 
Campaigne  for  Congress;  $15,  7  Jun.,  Fund 
for  a  Conservative  Majority;  $25,  22  Jul.. 
NatioiuLl  Federation  of  Republican  Women; 
$39,  22  Jul.,  National  Republican  Congres- 


sional Committee:  $25,  22  Jul..  Republican 
National  Committee;  $100.  22  Jul.,  Danker 
for  Congress:  $25.  22  Apr..  National  Federa- 
tion of  Republican  Women;  $15. 14  Dec,  Na- 
tional Federation  of  Republican  Women; 
$1,000.  16  Apr.,  Republican  Party  of  Iowa. 

2.  Children  and  spouses  names:  No  chil- 
dren. 

3.  Parents  names:  Joseph  G.  Petrone  (de- 
ceased 1964);  Ada  E.  Petrone  (deceased 
1976). 

4.  Grandparents  names:  George  Washing- 
ton Young  (deceased  c.  1897)  Rocco  Petrone 
(d./cl900);  Anna  Young  (deceased  1953) 
Theresa  Petrone  (dec'd  circa  1943). 

5.  Brothers  and  spouses  names:  One 
brother,  no  spouse;  William  R.  Petrone  (no 
contributions  during  this  period). 

6.  Sisters  and  spouses  names:  No  sisters. 

Arthur  G.  Llnkletter.  of  California,  for 
the  rank  of  Ambassador  during  the  tenure 
of  his  service  as  Commissioner  General  of 
the  United  States  Exhibition  for  the  Inter- 
national Exposition.  Brisbane.  Australia. 
1988. 

Contributions  are  to  be  reported  for  the 
period  begiruiing  on  the  first  day  of  the 
fourth  calendar  year  preceding  the  calendar 
year  of  the  nomination  and  ending  on  the 
date  of  the  nomination. 

Nominee:  Arthur  G.  Llnkletter. 

Post:  Ambassador  to  Australia. 

Contributions,  amount,  date,  and  donee. 

1.  Self:  Arthur  G.  Llnkletter.  $100,  1980, 
Goldwater-Unkletter. 

3.  Spouae:  Lois  F.  Llnkletter.  $3,000.  1084, 
Reagan  campaign. 

3.  Children  and  spouses  names:  Sharon 
and  Gordon  Melcher,  none:  Jack  and  Bar- 
bara Llnkletter.  none:  Dawn  and  Michael 
Anderson,  none. 

4.  P>arents  names:  deceased. 

5.  Grandparents  names:  deceased. 

6.  Brothers  and  spouses  names:  none. 

7.  Sisters  and  spouses  names:  none. 

Jack  P.  Matlock,  Jr..  of  Florida,  a  Career 
Member  of  the  Senior  Foreign  Service. 
Class  of  Career  Minister,  to  be  Ambassador 
Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics. 

Contributions  are  to  be  reported  for  the 
period  beginning  on  the  first  day  of  the 
fourth  calendar  year  preceding  the  calendar 
year  of  the  nomination  and  ending  on  the 
date  of  the  nomination. 

Nominee:  Jack  F.  Matlock. 

Post:  Ambassador  to  U.S.S.R. 

Contributions,  amount,  date,  and  donee. 

1.  Self:  none. 

2.  Spouse:  none. 

3.  Children  and  spouses  names:  James, 
David,  and  Joseph  Matlock,  Nell  and  Hu 
Benton,  none;  Hugh  Matlock— $10  May  27, 
1984.  Harris  Miller  (VA.)  none 

4.  Parents  names:  Mother— Nellie  Matlock 
Burrum;  Father— Jack  F.  Matlock.  Sr.— de- 
ceased. 

5.  Grandparents  names:  Samuel  B.  and 
Elizal>eth  Matlock— deceased:  James  E.  and 
Margaret  McSwain— deceased. 

6.  Brothers  and  spouses  names:  Brother- 
Frank  E.  M.  Matlock,  none. 

7.  Sisters  and  spouses  names:  none. 

Alton  G.  Keel.  Jr..  of  Virginia,  to  be  the 
United  States  Permanent  Representative  on 
the  Council  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization,  with  the  rank  and  status  of 
Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipoten- 
tiary. 

Contributions  are  to  be  reported  for  the 
period  begiiming  on  the  first  day  of  the 


fourth  calendar  year  preceding  the  calendar 
year  of  the  nomination  and  ending  on  the 
date  of  the  nomination. 

Nominee:  Alton  G.  Keel,  Jr. 

Post:  U.S.  Representative  to  North  Atlan- 
tic Treaty  Organization. 

Nominated:  (Announced  by  The  President 
on  December  18,  1986). 

Contributions,  amount,  date,  and  donee: 

1.  Self:  Alton  G.  Keel,  Jr..  $50.  November 
1985.  Fred  Upton  Congressional  Campaign; 
part-time  volunteer.  1080,  Reagan  Presiden- 
tial Campaign;  $l/yr.,  1976-85,  Designation 
on  tax  form  for  Presidential  Campaign. 

2.  Spouse:  Franmarie  Keimedy-Keel,  $1/ 
yr.,  1979-85,  Designation  on  tax  form  for 
Presidential  Campaign. 

3.  Children  and  spouses:  name:  Krlsten 
Arui  Keel  (no  spouse),  none. 

4.  Parents:  Alton  Gold  Keel  (Father-de- 
ceased), none;  Ella  Clair  Kennedy  (Mother- 
deceased),  none. 

5.  Grandparents  names:  Willie  Lee  Keel 
(Grandfather-deceased),  none;  Mrs.  Carrie 
Phillips  Keel  (Grandmother),  none;  Alfred 
Kennedy  (Grandfather-deceased),  none; 
Ora  Mae  Whlchard  Kennedy  (Grandmoth- 
er-deceased), none. 

6.  Brothers  and  spouses  names:  Brother: 
John  Eklward  Keel:  spouse:  Karen  Keiuiedy 
Keel.  none. 

7.  Sisters  and  spouses  names:  Sister  Peggy 
Jean  (Keel)  Oliver,  spouse:  James  Oliver, 
none:  Sister:  Rebecca  Arm  (Keel)  Woolard. 
spouse:  Franklin  Woolard,  none. 

Joseph  Lane  Kirkland,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  to  be  a  Member  of  the  Board  for 
International  Broadcasting  for  a  term  expir- 
ing April  28,  1987; 

Robert  E.  Lamb,  of  Virginia,  to  be  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  State  for  Diplomatic  Secu- 
rity: and 

The  following-named  Career  Member  of 
the  Senior  Foreign  Service.  Class  of  Career 
Minister,  for  the  personal  rank  of  Career 
Ambassador  in  recognition  of  especially  dis- 
tinguished service  over  a  sustained  period: 

Deane  Roesch  Hinton.  of  Illinois. 

(The  above  nominations  were  report- 
ed with  the  recommendation  that  they 
be  confirmed,  subject  to  the  nominees' 
commitment  to  respond  to  requests  to 
appear  and  testify  before  any  duly 
constituted  committee  of  the  Senate.) 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  I 
also  report  favorably  simdry  nomina- 
tion lists  in  the  Foreign  Service  which 
have  previously  appeared  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  and,  to  save  the  ex- 
pense of  printing  them  on  the  Execu- 
tive Calendar,  ask  that  these  nomina- 
tions lie  on  the  Secretary's  desk  for 
the  information  of  Senators. 

(The  nominations  ordered  to  lie  on 
the  Secretary's  desk  were  printed  in 
the  Record  of  January  21  and  Febru- 
ary 3,  1987.  at  the  end  of  the  Senate 
proceedings.) 

By  Mr.  NUNN,  from  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services: 

Robert  B.  Costello.  of  Michigan,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense. 

(The  above  nomination  was  reported 
with  the  recommendation  that  it  be 
confirmed,  subject  to  the  nominee's 
conunitment  to  respond  to  requests  to 
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vffpieu  and  testify  before  any  duly 
constituted  committee  of  the  Senate.) 


••Jn  the  Army  there  are  3  promotions  to 
the  grade  of  colonel  and  below  (list  tiegins 
Witt  David  T.  Baumann)  (Ref.  34). 


below  (li«t  begins  with  Clyde  F.  Autlo)  (Ref. 
108). 
'Genei&l    Richard   H.    TTiomtuon.    to   be 
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'Major  General  Charles  McCausland,  U.S. 
Air  Force,  to  be  lieutenant  general  (Ref. 

ISTI 


By  Mr.  HELMS: 
S.  695.  A  bill  to  designate  certain  land  in 
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remove  barriers  to  the  free  exercise  of  tradi- 
tional Indian  religion  in  the  Black  Hills;  to 
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•ppemr  and  testify  before  any  duly 
constituted  committee  of  the  Senate.) 

Mr.  NUNN.  ICr.  President,  from  the 
Ccmunlttee  on  Armed  Services,  I 
report  favorably  the  attached  listing 
of  nominations. 

Those  identified  with  a  single  aster- 
isk (*)  are  to  be  placed  on  the  Execu- 
tive Calendar.  Those  Identified  with  a 
double  asterisk  (**)  are  to  lie  on  the 
Secretary's  desk  for  the  information 
of  any  Senator  since  these  names  have 
already  appeared  in  the  Congression- 
al Riooso  and  to  save  the  expense  of 
printing  again. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

'In  the  Air  Force  tliere  are  30  appoint- 
ments to  the  crmde  of  Major  General  (list 
begliw  with  Joseph  W.  Ashy)  (Ref.  13). 

*In  the  Air  Force  Reserve  there  are  14  ap- 
pointments to  the  grade  Major  General  and 
below  (list  begins  with  John  A.  Almqulst. 
Jr.)  (Ref.  14). 

■lieutenant  General  James  M.  Rockwell 
VJS.  Army,  to  be  placed  on  the  retired  list  in 
the  grade  of  Lieutenant  General  and  Major 
General  Robert  J.  Donahue,  U.S.  Army,  to 
be  Lieutenant  (General  (Ref.  15). 

■Lieutenant  General  Colin  L.  Powell,  U.S. 
Army,  to  be  reassigned,  and  Major  General 
John  W.  Woodmanaee,  U.S.  Army,  to  be 
Lieutenant  General  (Ref.  16). 

•Vice  Admiral  Albert  J.  Baciocco,  Jr.,  U.S. 
Navy,  to  be  placed  on  the  retired  list  in  the 
grade  of  Vice  Admiral  (Ref.  17). 

•Vice  Admiral  Robert  F.  SchoulU,  U.S. 
Navy,  to  be  placed  on  the  retired  list  in  the 
grade  of  Vice  Admiral  (Ref.  18). 

•Major  General  Stephen  G.  Olmatead,  U.S. 
Marine  Corps,  to  be  Lieutenant  General 
(Ref.  20). 

"Richard  L.  Hughes,  for  appointment  as 
Permanent  Professor,  U.S.  Air  Force  Acade- 
my (Ref.  23). 

••In  the  Air  National  Guard  there  are  45 
appointments  in  the  Air  Force  Reserve  to 
the  grade  of  colonel  (list  begins  with  Wiley 
R.  Ashley,  Jr.)  (Ref.  24). 

••In  the  U.S.  Air  Force  there  are  23  ap- 
pointments to  the  grade  of  colonel  and 
below  (list  begins  with  Douglas  W.  Mar- 
shaU)  (Ref.  25). 

••In  the  Air  Force  there  are  2  promotions 
to  the  grade  of  colonel  and  below  (list 
begins  with  Kenneth  A  Bienvenu)  (Ref.  26). 

••In  the  Air  Force  Reserve  there  are  191 
prmnotions  to  the  grade  of  colonel  (list 
begins  with  Daniel  F.  Alves.  Jr.)  (Ref.  27). 

••In  the  Air  National  Guard  there  are  21 
promotions  in  the  Air  Force  Reserve  to  the 
grade  of  lieutenant  colonel  (list  begins  with 
Major  Ramon  D.  Ardimone)  (Ref.  28). 

••In  the  Air  Force  there  are  3  promotions 
to  the  grade  of  lieutenant  colonel  and  below 
(list  begins  with  Arthur  F.  Fowler)  (Ref.  29). 

••In  the  Air  National  Guard  there  are  35 
pnnnotloDs  in  the  Air  Force  Reserve  to  the 
grade  of  Lieutenant  Colonel  (list  begins 
with  Major  Verne  P.  Burque)  (Ref.  30). 

••In  the  Air  Force  there  are  5  appoint- 
ments to  a  grade  no  higher  than  lieutenant 
colonel  (list  begins  with  Ralph  J.  McLain, 
Jr.)  (Ref.  31). 

**In  the  Air  Force  there  are  2,151  promo- 
tions to  the  grade  of  Lieutenant  Colonel 
(list  begins  with  Howard  C.  Abner)  (Ref. 
32). 

••In  the  Army  there  are  3  promotions  to 
the  grade  of  colonel  and  below  (list  begins 
with  Charles  O.  Cavanaugh)  (Ref.  33). 


•^n  the  Army  there  are  3  promotions  to 
the  grade  of  colonel  and  below  (list  begins 
with  David  T.  Baumann)  (Ref.  34). 

••In  the  Army  National  Guard  there  are 
52  promotions  In  the  Army  Reserve  to  the 
gra4e  of  colonel  and  below  (list  begins  with 
Joseph  P.  Beans)  (Ref.  35). 

••In  the  Army  National  Guard  there  are 
97  W3Polntments  for  promotion  in  the  Army 
Reserve  to  the  grade  of  colonel  and  below 
(list  begins  with  James  M.  Burgess)  (Ref. 
36). 

••In  the  Army  Reserve  there  are  48  ap- 
pointments to  the  grade  of  colonel  and 
below  (list  begins  with  Jose  Beitia)  (Ref. 
37). 

••In  the  Army  there  are  3  promotions  to 
the  grade  of  lieutenant  colonel  and  below 
(list  begins  with  Dennis  C.  Bradshaw)  (Ref. 
38). 

••In  the  Army  there  are  2  promotions  to 
the  grade  of  Major  (list  begins  with  Steven 
W.  Hatcher)  (Ref.  39). 

••In  the  Army  there  are  2  promotions  to 
the  grade  of  major  (list  begins  with  Ken- 
neth R.  Phillips)  (Ref.  40). 

••In  the  Army  Reserve  there  are  1,189 
proBiotions  to  the  grade  of  colonel  and 
below  (list  begins  with  Alan  L.  Beeler)  (Ref. 
41). 

"In  the  Marine  Corps  there  are  6  ap- 
pointments to  the  grade  of  second  lieuten- 
ant (list  begins  with  Brian  P.  Cyr)  (Ref.  42). 

"In  the  Marine  Corps  there  are  2  ap- 
pointments to  the  grade  of  second  lieuten- 
ant (list  begins  with  Mark  E.  Tinsley)  (Ref. 
43). 

"Doctor  Robert  Duane  Ballard.  U.S. 
Naval  Reserve,  to  be  commander  (Ref.  44). 

••Lieutenant  Commander  Joseph  P.  Sa- 
trapa.  U.S.  Navy  (Retired)  to  be  commander 
(Ref.  45). 

••In  the  Navy  there  are  41  appointments 
to  the  grade  of  captain  and  below  (list 
begins  with  Kenneth  R.  Schroeder)  (Ref. 
46). 

"In  the  Navy  there  are  152  appointments 
to  the  grade  of  ensign  (list  begins  with  John 
M.  Adrian)  (Ref.  47). 

••In  the  Navy  there  are  2,280  appoint- 
ments to  the  grade  of  ensign  (list  begins 
with  Glenn  P.  Abad)  (Ref.  48). 

••In  the  Navy  there  are  47  appointments 
to  the  grade  of  commander  and  l}elow  (list 
begins  with  Paul  D.  Beckwith)  (Ref.  49). 

"General  Charles  L.  Donnelly,  Jr.  to  be 
placed  on  the  retired  list  in  the  grade  of 
general,  U.S.  Air  Force  (ref.  62). 

••Vice  Admiral  Donald  S.  Jones,  U.S. 
Navy,  to  be  placed  on  the  retired  list  in  the 
grade  vice  admiral  (Ref.  64). 

••Rear  Admiral  Walter  T.  Piotti,  Jr.,  U.S. 
Navy,  to  be  vice  admiral  (Ref.  65). 

••In  the  Air  Force  Reserve  there  are  14 
appointments  to  the  grade  of  lieutenant 
colonel  (list  begins  with  Francisco  M. 
Granda)  (Ref.  68). 

••In  the  Air  Force  Reserve  there  are  29 
promotions  to  the  grade  of  lieutenant  colo- 
nel (list  begins  with  Craig  G.  Anderson) 
(Ref.  69). 

•  *In  the  Army  there  are  3  promotions  to 
the  grade  lieutenant  colonel  and  below  (list 
begins  with  Michael  G.  Healey)  (Ref.  70). 

•Lieutenant  General  Thomas  D.  Ayers, 
U.S.  Army,  to  be  placed  on  retired  list  in  the 
grade  of  lieutenant  general  (Ref.  82). 

•In  the  Air  Force  there  are  51  appoint- 
ments to  the  grade  of  brigadier  general  (list 
begins  with  Billy  A.  Barrett)  (Ref.  92). 

•Rear  Admiral  Clyde  R.  Bell,  U.S.  Navy,  to 
be  Vice  Admiral  (Ref.  93). 

•In  the  Air  Force  Reserve  there  are  19  ap- 
pointments to  the  grade  major  general  and 


below  (lUt  begins  with  Clyde  F.  Autio)  (Ref. 
108). 

•Genecal  Richard  H.  Thompson,  to  be 
placed  on  the  retired  list  in  the  grade  of 
general  and  Lieutenant  General  Louis  C. 
Wagner,  Jr.,  U.S.  Army,  to  be  general  (Ref. 
109). 

•Lieutenant  General  Lawrence  F.  Skibbie, 
to  be  placed  on  the  retired  list  in  grade  of 
lieutenant  general  and  Major  General  Jerri/ 
M.  Bunyard,  U.S.  Army,  to  be  lieutenant 
general  (Eef.  110). 

•Brigadier  General  Donald  Burdick  for 
appointment  as  Reserve  Commissioned  Offi- 
cer in  the  grade  of  brigadier  general,  U.S. 
Army  (Ref.  111). 

••In  trie  Air  Force  there  are  336  appoint- 
ments to  a  grade  no  higher  than  major  (list 
begins  With  Christopher  N.  Arant)  (Ref. 
112). 

••In  the  Air  Force  there  are  2,843  promo- 
tions to  the  grade  of  major  (list  begins  with 
Darwin  W.  Abbott)  (Ref.  113). 

••In  the  Marine  Corps  there  are  397  ap- 
pointments to  the  grade  of  second  lieuten- 
ant (list  begins  with  John  A.  Abitabilo) 
(Ref.  114i). 

•Lieutanant  General  William  L.  Kirk,  U.S. 
Air  Force,  to  be  general  (Ref.  125). 

••Major  General  Charles  A.  Horner.  U.S. 
Air  Poroe,  to  be  lieutenant  general  (Ref. 
126). 

"In  the  Air  Force  there  are  58  appoint- 
ments to  the  grade  of  colonel  and  below  (list 
begins  with  Leon  P.  Bloodworth)  (Ref.  127). 

"In  the  Navy  there  are  6  promotions  to 
the  grade  of  commander  and  below  (list 
begins  with  Henry  John  Wnuk)  (Ref.  128). 

•In  the  Army  National  Guard  there  are  17 
apF>ointraents  to  the  grade  of  brigadier  gen- 
eral (list  begins  with  Martin  E.  Lind,  Jr.) 
(Ref.  131). 

••In  the  Army  Reserve  there  are  1,737 
promotions  to  the  grade  lieutenant  colonel 
(list  begins  with  Felipe  Acevedo)  (Ref.  132). 

••In  the  Air  Force  there  are  14  promo- 
tions to  the  grade  lieutenant  colonel  and 
below  (list  begins  with  Robert  D.  Beland) 
(Ref.  1391). 

••In  the  Air  Force,  there  are  2  promotions 
to  the  grade  of  lieutenant  colonel  (list 
begins  with  Gerald  J.  Brentnall,  Jr.)  (Ref. 
140). 

••In  the  Air  Force  Reserve  there  are  22 
promotions  to  the  grade  lieutenant  colonel 
(list  begins  with  Robert  A.  Balslev)  (Ref. 
141). 

••In  the  Air  Force  Reserve  there  are  6  ap- 
pointments to  the  grade  lieutenant  colonel 
(list  begins  with  Wyeth  H.  Worley)  (Ref. 
142). 

••In  the  Air  Force  there  is  1  appointment 
to  the  grade  of  captain  (Paula  J.  Loomis) 
(Ref.  143). 

"In  the  Navy  there  are  31  appointments 
to  the  grade  ensign  (list  begins  with  John  S. 
Norton)  (Ref.  144). 

•General  William  J.  Livsey,  U.S.  Army,  to 
be  placed  on  the  retired  list  in  grade  of  gen- 
eral and  lieutenant  general  Louis  C.  Mene- 
trey,  U.S.  Army,  to  be  general  (Ref.  150). 

•Admiral  James  B.  Busey,  U.S.  Navy,  to  be 
reassigned  (Ref.  151). 

•Vice  Admiral  Huntington  Hardistry,  U.S. 
Navy,  to  be  Vice  Chief  of  Naval  Operations 
(Ref.  153). 

•Rear  Admiral  Jerry  O.  Tuttle,  U.S.  Navy, 
to  be  Vioe  Admiral  (Ref.  153). 

•Major  General  Anthony  Lukeman,  U.S. 
Marine  Corps,  to  be  lieutenant  general  (Ref. 
154). 

•Lieutenant  General  Afarc  C.  Reynolds, 
U.S.  Air  Force,  to  be  placed  on  the  retired 
list  in  grptde  of  lieutenant  general  (Ref.  156). 


•Major  General  Charles  McCausland,  U.S. 
Air  Force,  to  be  lieutenant  general  (Ref. 
157). 

Total:  12,063. 


NOTE 

On  Friday.  March  9,  1987.  Mr.  Exon 
addressed  the  Senate  (Congressional 
Record  page  S  2812)  concerning  the 
Rural  Electrification  Administration 
and  asked  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  for  information  purposes  only, 
and  not  for  formal  introduction,  legis- 
lation to  allow  rural  electric  and  tele- 
phone borrowers  to  prepay  and  refi- 
nance their  long-term  high-interest 
loans  held  by  the  Federal  Financing 
Bank  with  private  capital  at  100  cents 
on  the  dollar. 

Although  it  was  Mr.  Exon's  intent  to 
have  the  text  of  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion printed  in  the  Record  "for  infor- 
mation purposes"  only,  through  cleri- 
cal inadvertence  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion was  assigned  bill  number  S.  681 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Ag- 
riculture, Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  time  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 

By    Mr.    KERRY    (for    himself.    Mr. 

Ckatee,  Mr.  Simon,  Mr.  Hatfield. 

Mr.  Proxmire,  Mr.  Matsunaga.  Mr. 

Kennedy,  Mr.  Leahy,  Mr.  Cranston. 

Mr.  RiEGLE,  Mr.  Bumpers,  Mr.  Dodd. 

Mr.     Harkin,    Mr.     Bingahan,    Mr. 

Metzenbadm,     Mr.     Burdick.     Mr. 

Mitchell,    Mr.    STArroRD.    and    Mr. 

Johnston): 
S.  691.  A  bill  to  limit  the  testing  of  anti 
satellite    weapons:    to    the    Committee    on 
Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  BENTSEN: 
S.  692.  A  bill  to  provide  full  federal  fund- 
ing for  the  construction,  maintenance,  and 
operation  of  the  recreation  facilities  at  an 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers  flood  control 
project  at  Cooper  Lake  and  Channels. 
Texas;  to  the  Committee  on  Environment 
and  Public  Works. 

By    Mr.    SASSER    (for    himself.    Mr. 

Gore  and  Mr.  Sanford): 
S.  693.  A  bill  to  designate  certain  lands  in 
the  Great  Smoky  Mountains  National  Park 
as  wilderness;  to  provide  for  settlement  of 
all  claims  of  Swain  County,  North  Carolina, 
against  the  United  States  under  the  agree- 
ment dated  July  30,  1943,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Nat- 
ural Resources. 

By  Mr.  BENTSEN  (for  himself,  Mr. 

Wallop.  Mr.  Boren,  Mr.  Pryor,  Mr. 

DoMKNici,    Mr.    Breaux,    Mr.    Mel- 

CHKR,    Mr.    Simpson,    Mr.    Bumpers, 

Mr.     Binu>icK,     Mr.     Stennis,     Mr. 

Baucus,    Mr.    Bingaman,    Mr.    Mur- 

KOWSKi,  Mr.  Dole,  Mr.  Nickles,  Mr. 

WiHTH,  Mr.  McCain,  Mr.  Garn,  Mr. 

Simon,  Mr.  Dixon,  Mr.  Conrad,  Mrs. 

Kassebaum,  Mr.  Cochran,  and  Mr. 

Matsunaga): 
S.  694.  A  bill  to  provide  a  comprehensive 
national  oil  security  policy;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance. 
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By  Mr.  HELMS: 
S.  695.  A  bill  to  designate  certain  land  in 
the  Great  Smoky  Mountains  National  Park 
as  wilderness,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

By  Mr.  COCHRAN: 
S.   696.   A   bill   to  provide  that  full-time 
magistrates  and  bankruptcy  judges  receive  a 
salary  equal  to  92  percent  of  the  salary  paid 
to  judges  of  the  district  courts  of  the  United 
States;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  DANPORTH  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Bond): 
S.  697.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949  to  suspend  the  application  of 
minimum  planting  requirements  to  agricul- 
tural producers  whose  acreage  is  subject  to 
flooding  in  the  1987  crop  year  as  a  result  of 
damage   to   levees   from   flooding   that  oc- 
curred in  1986;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture, Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 

By  Mr.  THURMOND  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Johnston  and  Mr.  Gramm): 
S.  698.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  17,  United 
States  Code,  to  prohibit  the  conveyance  of 
the  right  to  perform  publicly  syndicated  tel- 
evision programs  without  conveying  the 
right  to  perform  accompanying  music:  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By   Mr.  STEVENS  (for  himself.   Mr. 
Byrd,  Mr.  Kennedy,  Mr.  Thurmond, 
Mr.   DeConcini.   Mr.   Burdick.   and 
Mr.  Stennis): 
S.  699.  A  bill  to  designate  September  17, 
1987,  the  bicentennial  of  the  signing  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  as  "Con- 
stitution Day",  and  to  make  such  day  a  legal 
public  holiday;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By   Mr.   STEVENS   (for   himself,   Mr. 
Roth,  Mr.  Grassley.  Mr.  Murkow- 
SKi,    Mr.    Burdick,    Mr.   Danforth. 
and  Mr.  Pryor): 
S.  700.  A  bill  to  restore  limited  circulation 
second-class  rates  of  postage  for  copies  of  a 
publication  mailed  to  counties  adjacent  to 
the  county  of  publication,  and   for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Governmen- 
tal Affairs. 

By    Mr.    SIMON    (for    himself.    Mrs. 
Kassebaum.  Mr.  Pell,  Mr.  Kennedy, 
Mr.    Kasten,    Mr.    Danforth,    Mr. 
Kerry,   Mr.   Dodd.   Mr.   Biden,   Mr. 
D'Amato,  and  Mr.  Simpson): 
S.  701.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961  to  establish  a  separate  au- 
thorization for  assistance  for  famine  recov- 
ery and  long-term  development  in  sub-Saha- 
ran  Africa,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
By  Mr.  SIMON: 
S.  702.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  collection 
of  data  about  crimes  motivated  by  racial,  re- 
ligious, or  ethnic  hatred;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SPECTER: 
S.  703.  A  biU  to  amend  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  including  the  Child  Protection 
Act,  to  create  remedies  for  children  and 
other  victims  of  pornography,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

By  Mr.  THURMOND: 
S.  704.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ibrahim  Al- 
Assaad;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BRADLEY  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Inouye,  Mr.  Pell,  and  Mr.  E^vansi  : 
S.  705.  A  bill  to  reaffirm  the  boundaries  of 
the  Great  Sioux  Reservation  to  convey  fed- 
erally held  lands  in  the  Black  Hills  to  the 
Sioux  Nation;  to  provide  for  the  economic 
development,  resource  protection  and  self- 
determination    of    the    Sioux    Nation;    to 


remove  barriers  to  the  free  exercise  of  tradi- 
tional Indian  religion  in  the  Black  Hills;  to 
preserve  the  sacred  Black  Hills  from  dese- 
cration; to  establish  a  wildlife  sanctuary; 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Indian  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HEINZ  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Dodd): 
S.  706.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Bank  Holding 
Act  and  the  National  Bank  Act  to  clarify 
limitations  on  insurance  activities  of  banks: 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HEINZ  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Specter): 
S.  707.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Appro- 
priations Act,   1987  to  assure  the  mainte- 
nance of  learning  opportunities  at  urban 
paries  on  a  cost-free  basis;  to  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 
By  Mr.  PROXMIRE: 
S.  708.  A  bill  to  require  annual  appropria- 
tions of  funds  to  support  timber  manage- 
ment and  resource  conservation  on  the  Ton- 
gass  National  Forest;  to  the  Committee  on 
Eiiergy  and  Natural  Resources. 

By  Mr.   KENNEDY  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Harkin): 
S.  709.  A  bill  to  impose  additional  sanc- 
tions against  Chile  unless  certain  conditions 
are  met:  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. 

By  Mr.  DeCONCINI: 
S.J.  Res.  79.  Joint  resolution  proposing  a 
Constitutional  amendment  to  limit  congres- 
sional terms:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  HOLLINGS  from  the  Commit- 
tee    on     Commerce.     Science     and 
Transportation: 
S.J.  Res.  80.  An  original  joint  resolution 
designating    April    3.    1987,    as    "Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  Day":  placed  on  the 
calendar. 

By  Mr.  WEICKER: 
S.J.  Res.  81.  Joint  resolution  disapproving 
the  provision  of  additional  assistance  to  the 
Nicaraguan  democratic  resistance  pursuant 
to  title  II  of  the  Military  Construction  Ap- 
propriations Act  of  1987;  to  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations. 

By    Mr    GLENN    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Metzenbaum,    Mr.    Boschwitz.    Mr. 
Simon.  Mr.  Durenberger.  Mr.  Prox- 
mire, and  Mr.  Lugar): 
S.J.  Res.  82.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Presi- 
dent to  issue  a  proclamation  calling  upon 
the  people  of  the  United  States  to  observe 
the    bicentennial    of    the   Northwest   Ordi- 
nance of  1787;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 


SUBMISSION  OP  CONCURRENT 
AND  SENATE  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  concurrent  resolutions 
and  Senate  resolutions  were  read,  and 
referred  (or  acted  upon),  as  indicated: 
By  Mr.  EXON: 
S.  Res.  163.  Resolution  relative  to  the 
death  of  the  Honorable  Eklward  Zorinsky,  a 
Senator  from  the  State  of  Nebraska;  consid- 
ered and  agreed  to. 

By    Mr.    WILSON    (for    himself,    Mr. 
McCain,    Mr.    Mitchell,    Mr.    Dam- 
forth,  Mr.  DoMENici,  Mr.  Bemtsem, 
Mr.     Bingaman,     Mr.    Wirth,     Mr. 
Rockefeller,  and  Mr.  Baucus): 
S.   Res.    164.   Resolution   calling  on   the 
President  to  respond  to  the  violations  by 
Japan   of   the   U.S.— Japan   agreement  on 
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to  the  Committee  on  F1- 


STATnCBIITB  ON  mTRODUCED 
BIUJB  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  KERRY  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Cratb.  Mr.  SncoM.  Mr.  Hat- 
FBLS.  Mr.  Prozmikx.  Vi.  Mat- 
■muOA.  Mr.  KzinnDT,  Mr. 
iMtan,  Mr.  Crahstoh,  Mr. 
Rmu,  Mr.  BxncPKBS.  Mr. 
DODD.  Mr.  Habkim.  Mr.  Bimga- 

HUM,      Mr.      MBTZntBAXTlI.      ll^. 
BUBDIOC.    Mr.     MiTCHKLL.     Mr. 

8tait(»]>.  Mr.  Pell,  and  Mr. 

JoBasToii): 
&  891.  A  bUl  to  limit  the  testing  of 
aattaateUlte  weapons;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services. 

UmTATIOII  or  AMTUATSLLin  WKAPORS 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  today. 
cm  behalf  of  myself.  Senator  Chatkk, 
Senator  SntOH.  Senator  Hattikld. 
Senator  Stafvou*.  Senator  Lkahy, 
Senator  CsAnnoir.  Senator  MrrcHKLL, 
BfTnit'T'-  PKozMnuc  Senator  Mktz- 
BOADit.  Senator  RmLs.  Senator  Kzif- 
Senator  Bihgamah.  Senator 
Senator  Dodd,  Senator  Bur- 
Bxac  Smator  HASKnt,  Senator  John- 
STOH,  Senator  Matsuhaga,  and  Senator 
Pnx.  I  am  filing  legislation  to  contin- 
ue the  current  moratorium  by  the 
United  States  on  the  testing  of  our 
antlaatellite  weiMixtn  against  an  object 
in  ipaoe  through  fiscal  year  1988,  so 
long  as  the  Soviet  Union  does  not  con- 
duct such  a  test. 

This  legislatltm  is  a  straightforward 
attempt  to  pieserve  the  status  quo  on 
AMfc'a.  For  the  put  2  years,  the  Con- 
gresi  has  imposed  such  a  moratorium, 
which  remains  in  place  today,  halting 
miited  SUtea  Aaat  testing  through 
the  end  of  this  fiscal  year  so  long  as 
the  Soviets  do  not  test. 

FoUowing  the  initial  legislation  pro- 
posed by  my  predecessor  in  this 
Senate  seat.  Senator  Tsongas,  this 
issue  has  been  thoroughly  debated  in 
past  Congresses.  This  body  is  well 
aware  by  now  of  the  strong  arms-con- 
trol argumesita  against  the  Asat 
tests. 

The  history  of  the  arms  race  has 
demonstrated  the  futility  of  either  the 
United  States  or  the  Soviet  Union 
seeking  unilateral  advantage  over  the 
other.  Whenever  one  side  moves  for- 
ward with  a  technology,  the  other  is 
sure  to  follow. 

The  only  alternative  to  the  arms 
race  that  has  had  any  success  is  the 
process  of  arms  control.  The  Limited 
Test  Ban  Treaty,  the  Outer  Space 
Treaty.  SALT  I.  the  ABM  Treaty, 
SALT  n— these  treaties  have  stopped 
or  limited  wewons  deployment.  How- 
ever, for  these  treaties  to  have  effica- 
cy, they  must  be  verifiable.  To  keep 
them  verifiable,  we  need  to  halt  the 
develoiKnent  of  antisatellite  weapons, 
and  we  need  to  Join  these  treaties  with 
an  Aaat  treaty. 


Because  of  the  march  of  technology, 
vtrif  icaUon  will  become  a  larger  prob- 
lan  in  the  future  than  it  has  been  in 
tfte  recent  past.  Development  of  anti- 
satellite  systems  fundamentally  erodes 
the  assumption  that  our  satellites— 
our  early-wamlng  eyes  and  ears— have 
a  sanctuary  in  space.  The  existence  of 
weapons  capable  of  destroying  our  sat- 
ellites would  erode  our  key  functions 
of  intelligence,  warning,  attack  assess- 
ment, command  and  control,  damage 
reporting,  and  prehostilities  crisis 
management. 

The  United  States  has  a  lot  to  lose  if 
effective  antisatellite  weapons  are  de- 
veloped and  deployed  by  the  Soviet 
Iftiion  in  an  all-out  competition  on 
these  technologies. 

We  rely  on  our  satellites  for  vital  in- 
formation to  our  national  defense, 
from  command  and  control  of  our 
military  to  early  warning  of  nuclear 
attack. 

Oiu-  military  forces  are  far-flung. 
Nbt  only  do  we  have  bases  around  the 
world,  but  the  preponderance  of  our 
nuclear  weapons  is  located  beyond  our 
sbores.  When  our  satellites  are  made 
vulnerable,  we  risk  decapitation  of  our 
nuclear  and  conventional  forces.  We 
place  at  risk  this  ability  of  the  United 
l^tes  to  maintain  a  credible  response 
to  sneak  attack. 

Loss  of  our  satellites  is  such  a  seri- 
ous long-term  strategic  problem  that 
the  long-term  disadvantage  we  would 
face  from  the  further  development  of 
Asat  technologies  profoundly  out- 
weigtis  any  short-term  theoretical  ad- 
vantage we  might  possibly  claim  from 
going  ahead  with  the  testing  of  our 
current  Asat. 

Should  the  United  States  continue 
to  test  its  P-15  plane  with  the  minia- 
ture homing  vehicle  that  constitutes 
oiu-  Asat  against  objects  in  space,  the 
current  moratorium  by  the  Soviets  in- 
evitably will  give  way.  The  Soviet 
Union  inevitably  will  push  forward 
without  restraint.  It  will  develop  new 
Asat  technologies,  and  the  result,  5  to 
10  years  from  now,  wiU  be  a  higher 
threat  to  our  satellities  and  to  other 
space-based  assets,  such  as  our  space 
shuttle  and  space  stations. 

It  is  far  easier  to  protect  our  satel- 
lites against  the  current  Soviet  threat 
than  it  would  be  against  subsequent 
generations  of  Soviet  Asat's.  The  later 
we  take  action,  the  more  systems  will 
be  deployed,  the  more  complicated  the 
technology  will  become,  and  the  more 
(Sfficult  compliance  with  any  treaty 
will  be  to  verify. 

As  the  Office  of  Technology  Assess- 
ment, in  its  report  on  Asat's  and  arms 
control  pointed  out,  the  United  States 
1«  more  dependent  on  satellites  to  per- 
form important  military  fimctions 
than  is  the  Soviet  Union.  If  we  are 
more  dependent  on  oiu*  satellites,  it 
would  seem  that  a  halt  in  Asat  devel- 
opment by  both  sides  would  favor  the 
United  States. 


Proponents  of  developing  the  UJS. 
antisMellite  weapon  systems  have 
argued  that  the  Asat  Is  essential  to  de- 
stroy Soviet  satellites  that  can  locate 
and  target  United  States  military 
foroesi  to  counter  the  Sovtet'i  oper- 
ational Aaat  syatem  and  for  leverage  in 
arms  oontrol  talks. 

-But  it  Is  clear  that  the  U.S.  Asat 
cannot  accomplish  any  of  these  goals. 

First,  wholly  apart  from  any  arms 
oontrcd  considerations,  the  United 
States  Asat  is  a  lonon,  just  as  the  cur- 
rent Soviet  Asat  Is  a  lemon.  Today,  nei- 
ther system  has  much  military 
o^pabillty  at  alL 

Its  bi^'ound  limitations  are  made 
very  dear  by  the  unclassified  sections 
of  a  Decent  GAO  report  on  the  U.S. 
Asat,  Mr.  President,  let  alone  by  the 
classified  sections,  which  I  suggest 
that  efvery  Member  of  this  body  read. 
The  classified  GAO  report  is  explicit, 
Mr.  President,  on  a  number  of  reasons 
why  we  should  not  move  forward  with 

Wiu^ut  revealing  the  classified  sec- 
tions, let  me  quote  from  an  luiclassi- 
f  led  portion: 

Duriag  future  consideration  of  DOD's 
budget  requests  for  the  ASAT  program,  the 
Congress  should  consider  the  information  in 
this  report  on  the  system's  limited  projected 
operational  capability,  as  well  as  its  sched- 
ule delays,  increased  costs,  and  limited  test 
program. 

The  GAO  has  explicitly  invited  us  to 
consider  the  Asat's  limited  capabili- 
ties under  the  best  of  circumstances; 
its  schedule  delays,  which  have  existed 
apart  from  congressional  restrictions; 
its  increased  costs,  wliich  are  there  for 
anyone  to  read  in  the  report;  and  an 
inade(luate  testing  regime,  which  I  t>e- 
lleve  (annot  be  solved  because  of  the 
very  serious  problem  of  Asat  tests  cre- 
ating orbital  debris  threatening  all  sat- 
ellites—ours and  the  Soviets'  alike. 

As  the  GAO  states  in  an  unclassified 
section  of  this  report: 

Technical  problems  in  developing  the 
system  hardware  have  caused  test  delays, 
production  stretch-outs  and  Increased 
costs.  .  .  .  The  program  has  encountered 
technical  difficulties  throughout  the  past  8 
years,  mostly  with  the  miniature  vehicle. 

The  truth  is,  Mr.  President,  that  the 
U.S.  Asat  provides  us  with  relatively 
little  military  benefit,  even  as  it  en- 
dangers arms  control  for  the  reasons  I 
have  already  stated. 

As  to  the  second  claim,  that  the 
United  States  Asat  is  needed  to 
counter  Soviet  Asat's,  we  know  that 
the  current  Soviet  Asat  has  minimal 
military  capabilities. 

We  know  that  the  Soviet  Union 
hasn't  tested  it  in  more  than  4  years. 
We  know  from  numerous  nonclassified 
publi$hed  reports  and  testimony  that 
in  all  it  has  been  tested  20  times.  We 
know'  that  it  has  failed  to  intercept  its 
target  11  times,  for  an  overall  success 
rate  of  Just  45  percent.  We  know  the 
that  Soviet  Asat  is  not  exactly  a 
modem,    state-of-the-art    weapon— it 
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was  introduced  in  1968.  We  know  that 
it  is  lifted  into  orbit  atop  a  modified 
SS-9  booster  rocket,  a  large  liquid- 
fueled  intercontinental  ballistic  mis- 
sile, weighs  more  than  2,000  kilograms 
and  is  about  6  meters  long.  We  know 
that  in  each  test  it  has  been  launched 
from  Tyuratum  in  Kaiakhwtan  into 
orbits  within  a  narrow  range  of  incli- 
nations—between 62  and  65  degrees 
with  respect  to  the  Equator.  We  know 
that  to  test  it  the  Soviets  have 
launched  target  satellites  into  orbits 
within  the  same  narrow  range  of  incli- 
nations. We  know  that  it  takes  the 
Soviet  Asat  one  to  two  trips  around 
the  Earth  before  its  orbit  crosses  that 
of  the  target  and  interception  occurs. 

And  yet,  somehow,  the  administra- 
tion claims  that  the  Soviet  Asat 
system  poses  insurmountable  verifica- 
tion problems— despite  the  fact  that 
we  have  verified  every  Soviet  test  of 
the  system  to  date. 

The  limited  orbital  inclination  and 
the  fact  that  there  are  so  few  United 
States  satellites  at  these  inclinations 
have  led  some  to  speculate  that  the 
Soviet  Asat  may  be  intended  for  at- 
tacking Chinese  satellites  rather  than 
United  States  satellites.  Whatever  the 
intent  of  the  Soviet  Asat  program,  it 
clearly  does  not  today  threaten  most 
United  States  satellites.  The  adminis- 
tration states  that  the  Soviet  Asat  can 
reach  5,000  kilometers  or  3,100  miles. 
But  it  has  never  been  tested  above 
2,400  kilometers.  That  might  enable 
the  Soviet  Asat  to  threaten  some  few 
United  States  weather  satellites  and 
some  military  spy  and  conununication 
satellites — on  a  two-shot  basis.  It  does 
not  enable  the  Soviets  to  threaten 
United  States  early  warning  satellites, 
which  are  vital  to  our  national  securi- 
ty. Nor  does  it  enable  the  Soviets  to 
threaten  most  other  United  States 
military  satellites. 

Moreover,  since  interception  takes 
some  3  hours,  the  Soviet  system  is  sus- 
ceptible to  countermeasures,  such  as 
jamming  or  deceiving  the  radar 
homing  device  or  evasive  maneuvering 
on  detection  of  the  launch. 

There  are  some  basic  conceptual 
flaws  in  the  Soviet  Asat  system.  First, 
a  satellite  can  be  attacked  only  when 
its  ground  track  runs  close  to  the 
launch  site  of  the  Asat,  a  condition 
that  is  satisfied  only  for  satellite  orbits 
with  inclinations  higher  than  the  lati- 
tude of  the  antisatellite  weapon's 
launch  site.  This  condition  happens 
only  twice  a  day  so  one  must  wait  an 
average  of  6  hours  to  attack  a  given 
satellite. 

Second,  the  heavy  antisatellite 
weapon  itself  requires  a  massive  boost- 
er rocket,  which  can  be  launched  only 
from  a  very  limited  nimiber  of  facili- 
ties in  the  U.S.S.R. 

Third,  it  is  difficult  to  fire  massive 
liquid-fueled  boosters  in  rapid  succes- 
sion from  a  single  launch  site. 


When  you  put  all  these  facts  togeth- 
er, it  is  inescapable  that  we  would 
have  long  responded  one  way  or  an- 
other to  a  first  attack  on  our  satellites, 
and  it  is  impossible— repeat,  impossi- 
ble—for the  Soviets  today  to  threaten 
our  most  important  satellites.  It  would 
take  Soviet  Asat's  a  week  or  more  to 
destroy  low-level  United  States  weath- 
er and  reconnaissance  satellites. 

This  is  the  current  state  of  Soviet 
Asat  capability. 

Both  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  have  developed  Asat's 
that  have  very,  very  limited  capability 
to  threaten  satellites.  Our  national  se- 
curity would  appear  to  be  much  more 
protected  by  keeping  in  place  these 
limitations  on  the  Soviet  Asat.  We 
cannot  do  this  if  both  sides  continue 
to  push  forward  with  the  testing  and 
development  of  Asat's. 

This  point  brings  me  to  the  third  ar- 
gtunent  advanced  by  proponents  of 
Asat  testing,  Mr.  President:  that  devel- 
opment of  the  U.S.  Asat  is  the  interest 
of  arms  control.  It  isn't  that  we  need 
the  Asat— it's  just  another  bargaining 
chip. 

Mr.  President,  the  sorry  history  of 
bargaining  chips  should  be  familiar  to 
us  all  by  now.  The  idea  that  our  Asat 
in  particular  is  a  bargaining  chip 
cannot  be  reconciled  with  what  the 
Reagan  administration  has  said  about 
this  system. 

In  September  1985,  before  conduct- 
ing a  single  test  on  the  U.S.  F-15  Asat, 
the  Reagan  administration  stated  that 
the  United  States  has  been  "unable  to 
identify  a  specific  Asat  proposal"  that 
would  t)e  in  U.S.  security  interests  and 
that  "no  arrangements  or  agreements 
beyond  those  already  governing  mili- 
tary activities  in  outer  space  have  been 
found  to  date  that  are  judged  to  be  in 
the  overall  interest  of  the  United 
States  and  its  allies." 

It  is  clear  as  day  that  the  adminis- 
tration at  no  time  has  sought  to  nego- 
tiate an  Asat  treaty.  The  Asat  is  not  a 
bargaining  chip.  The  administration 
has  no  intention  of  bargaining  about 
it. 

Mr.  President,  these  facts  have  been 
generally  accepted  by  the  Congress, 
and  this  is  precisely  why  past  Con- 
gresses required  the  President  to  en- 
deavor to  negotiate  with  the  Soviets 
the  strictest  possible  Asat  limitations 
consistent  with  national  security  prior 
to  testing  the  United  States  Asat 
against  an  object  in  space.  This  is  an 
intent  that  we  put  into  law. 

Why  is  this  status  quo  in  the  inter- 
ests of  the  United  States? 

First,  as  OTA  has  stated,  the  devel- 
opment of  antisatellite  weapons  poses 
a  significant  threat  to  the  military  sat- 
ellites of  both  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union.  Since  current  Soviet 
Asat  capability  is  distinctly  limited, 
further  testing  of  the  Asat  by  the 
United  States  against  an  object  in 
space  not  only  is  unnecessary  from  the 


point  of  view  of  national  security  but 
injures  it. 

It  was  for  this  reason  that  Congress, 
prior  to  the  current  moratorium,  in- 
sisted that  no  such  test  take  place  if  it 
would  gravely  impair  prospects  for  ne- 
gotiations on  antisatellite  weapons. 

The  U.S.  Asat  is  tiny  and  can  be 
launched  from  any  F-15  designed  to 
handle  it.  Once  it  is  operational,  once 
it  has  been  tested  sufficiently,  it  will 
be  practically  impossible  for  the  Sovi- 
ets to  verify  an  agreement  by  the 
United  States  to  destroy  its  Asat's  fol- 
lowing a  treaty  limiting  this  technolo- 
gy 

So,  as  with  MIRV's,  as  with  cruise 
missiles,  once  we  go  ahead  with  the 
test  of  an  Asat,  once  we  have  an  oper- 
ational system,  we  are  Jeopardizing 
the  chances  for  ever  limiting  the  de- 
velopment of  this  new  and  strategical- 
ly dangerous  technology  by  an  agree- 
ment to  protect  our  satellites. 

Our  satellites  are  not  endangered 
today— they  will  be  endangered  tomor- 
row should  the  moratorium  end. 
Today  we  are  at  a  stage  in  which  only 
our  low-altitude  satellites  might  be 
vulnerable.  We  face  the  future  alter- 
native of  subjecting  our  entire  in-orbit 
force  structure  to  prompt  destruction. 
We  will  see  directed-energy  Asat  weap- 
ons with  long  ranges  and  near-instan- 
taneous reaction  times  ready  to  act  as 
space  mines  to  satellites.  If  space 
mines  are  widely  deployed,  most  or  all 
of  our  important  satellites— including 
our  early  warning  satellites  and  com- 
mand, communication,  and  control  sat- 
ellites—will be  subject  to  almost  in- 
stantaneous destruction. 

Of  course,  this  is  exactly  where  our 
Star  Wars  Program  is  heading,  and 
one  of  the  reasons  I  oppose  moving 
ahead  with  the  development  and  de- 
ployment of  star  wars  systems. 

But  regardless  of  where  we  are  head- 
ing with  star  wars.  Mr.  President, 
Asat's  are  a  clear  and  present  danger 
to  U.S.  national  security  on  another 
front.  Apart  from  every  arms  control 
issue  counseling  restraint,  apart  from 
every  technical  problem  associated 
with  the  development  of  the  U.S.  Asat, 
the  testing  of  the  U.S.  Asat  threatens 
U.S.  satellites. 

In  the  past  few  years,  antisatellite 
tests  have  been  a  major  contributor  to 
the  growing  hazard  of  collisions  in 
space.  Elach  Asat  test  in  which  the  in- 
terceptor explodes  or  collides  with  its 
target  produces  about  100  large  frag- 
ments of  orbiting  debris.  The  single 
U.S.  Asat  test  last  September  was  re- 
sponsible for  a  63-percent  increase  in 
radar-tracked  objects  in  orbit  during 
the  last  6  months  of  1985. 

It  is  easy  to  understand  that  when 
the  amoimt  of  orbiting  debris  in- 
creases, the  likelihood  of  debris  collid- 
ing with  a  functioning  satellite  in- 
creases. NASA  studies  published  in 
1978  indicated  that  the  proposed  U.S. 
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station  would  require  more 
shielding  fran  this  manmade  debris 
haaard  than  from  the  natural  hazard 
of  ffl>l^<«<«*"  with  meteors. 

One  nnjor  problem  with  this  orbit- 
ing debris  is  its  long  life.  Of  the  98 
radar-trackaUe  fragments  produced 
by  the  first  Soviet  Asat  test  almost  18 
yean  ago.  61  were  still  in  orbit  as  of 
March  31. 1986. 


times  SHF  and  EHF,  frequencies.  As 
Mrr  Prof.  Ashton  Carter  has  stated, 
to  stop  an  enemy  satellite  from  track- 
ing U.S.  ships  or  engaging  in  other 
hostile  activity  during  war,  these  satel- 
lites are  susceptible  to  uplink  Jamming 
in  varying  degrees  and  may  be  blinded 
through  ground-based  directed-energy 
weapons  or  high-power  radio  frequen- 
cy transmissions. 


1....*      0..*«4-a>mKa» 


«*«    a1f^n«a^i. 


nrA   /./\ii1/4   /.nv^fiT^itA 


early  as  1958.  Water  storage  contracts 
were  ^gned  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  and  project  sponsors  as  far  back 
as  196$.  The  contracts  denote  that  the 
recreational  facilities  were  to  be  a  Fed- 
eral responsibility.  The  environmental 
impact  statement  and  other  docu- 
ments also  provided  for  full  Federal 
funding.  Later,  the  Cooper  Lake 
project  was  entangled  in  litigation  on 
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dispute  between  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  Swain  County,  NC  over 
access  to  this  area  and  other  issues. 

Mr.  President,  the  Great  Smoky 
Mountains  are  one  of  our  true  nation- 
al treasures.  Millions  of  Americans 
enjoy  the  scenic  wonders  of  the  Smok- 
ies. Indeed,  the  Great  Smoky  Moun- 
tains National  Park  is  the  Nation's 
most  visited  national  park.  There  were 


the  Record  immediately  following  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  693 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  I.  SHORT  TITLE. 


SEC.  a.  RIGHTS  AND  EASEMENTS  RETAINED  SY  THB 
TENNESSEE  VALLEY  AUTHORTTY. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority  are  directed  to 
negotiate  the  transfer  of  certain  legal  rights 
and  easements  retained  by  the  Authority 
over  the  area  designated  as  wilderness 
under  section  2.  where  such  legal  rights  and 
easements  are — 

(1)  Inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of  the 
Wilderness  Act;  or 

(2)  not    n<>r»»iirv    for  th»   nnorstinn    anH 
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apace  station  would  require  more 
shielding  fran  this  manmade  debris 
haiard  than  from  the  natural  hazard 
of  «»>in«fa>n  with  meteors. 

One  major  problem  with  this  orbit- 
inc  debris  is  its  long  life.  Of  the  98 
radar-trad»ble  fragments  produced 
by  the  first  Soviet  Asat  test  almost  18 
yean  ago.  61  were  still  in  orbit  as  of 
March  31. 1986. 

The  V&.  Asat  test  last  September 
put  IM  new  traekable  objects  in  orbit. 
Together,  United  States  and  Soviet 
Aaat  teats  are  responsible  for  915  Asat 
frai^nents  still  in  orbit,  about  5.5  per- 
cent of  the  total  objects  in  orbit  since 
the  beginning  of  the  space  age. 

When  there  are  only  a  few  frag- 
ments In  ortdt,  chances  of  collision  are 
smalL  But.  Mr.  President,  as  we  in- 
creaae  the  number  of  objects  in  orbit, 
we  incTM^  collision  frequency:  and 
once  catastrophic  collisions  begin, 
each  satellite  disruption  contributes 
new  fragmmts  to  the  orbiting  debris, 
causing,  in  turn,  more  collisions. 

Carried  to  an  extreme,  this  process 
could  catise  the  number  of  objects  in 
orbit  to  increase  exponentially  with 
Ume  once  a  critical  satellite  density  is 
reached.  As  several  physicists  who 
have  studied  the  problem  have  con- 
duded,  continued  testing  of  Asat's 
poaes  a  real  and  increasing  threat  of 
accklental  destruction  of  our  satellites 
becanae  the  current  major  contributor 
to  space  debris  Ls  explosive  antlsatel- 
lite  tests. 

On  November  13,  a  European  Ariane 
boostet  exploded  in  space  under  cir- 
cumstances which  some  scientists  said 
Indicated  a  collision  with  debris  of  the 
kind  produced  by  an  Asat  test.  Besides 
the  Ariane,  scientists  believe  space 
debris  may  have  destroyed  at  least  one 
United  SUtes  satellite,  the  NOAA-8 
polar  orbiting  satellite  lost  in  early 
January  1986,  as  well  Soviet  Cosmos 
954  and  Cosmos  1275  satellites  in  earli- 
er years.  In  addition,  a  number  of 
other  satellites,  including  the  space 
shuttle,  have  been  hit  and  damaged  by 
smaller  orbiting  debris. 

Continued  Asat  testing  at  this  time 
by  the  United  States  thus  creates  a 
direct  threat  to  our  own  satellites  re- 
gardless of  Soviet  actions.  By  contrast, 
a  moratorium  by  both  sides— as  re- 
quired by  this  bill— would  protect  our 
titellltee  both  from  a  further  Asat 
race  and  from  the  consequences  of  the 
space  debris  caused  by  Asat  testing. 

If  we  really  need  to  rely  on  our  satel- 
lites—if our  satellites  really  are  as  im- 
portant to  our  national  security  as  I 
believe— the  last  thing  we  should  be 
doing  is  creating  a  substantial  risk  of 
destroying  them  by  space  debris  from 
a  UJ8.  Asat  test. 

If  we  are  concerned  about  protecting 
ouiaelves  from  the  military  missions  of 
Soviet  satellites,  we  have  other  ap- 
proaches than  testing  and  deploying  a 
United  States  Asat.  United  States  and 
Sofviet  satellites  use  UHF,  and  some- 


times SHF  and  EHF,  frequencies.  As 
Mrr  Prof.  Ashton  Carter  has  stated, 
to  stop  an  enemy  satellite  from  track- 
iiK  U.S.  ships  or  engaging  in  other 
hostile  activity  during  war,  these  satel- 
lites are  susceptible  to  uplink  jamming 
in  varying  degrees  and  may  be  blinded 
through  ground-based  directed-energy 
weapons  or  high-power  radio  frequen- 
cy transmissions. 

As  an  alternative,  we  could  continue 
the  process  of  improving  the  surviv- 
ability features  on  U.S.  satellites.  As 
Dr.  Carter  has  explained,  the  unclassi- 
fied Navstar  global  positioning  system 
dfeplays  the  kind  of  features,  available 
at  reasonable  cost,  that  can  make 
attack  much  more  difficult,  time-con- 
suming, and  conspicuous. 

In  the  meantime,  we  could  begin  to 
negotiate  seriously  with  the  Soviets 
about  antisatelllte  weapons  treaty  to 
supplement  the  ABM  Treaty  and  the 
Outer  Space  Treaty  we  have  already 
negotiated.  Possibly  this  new  treaty 
could  ban  all  tests  of  Asat's  against  ob- 
jects in  space.  Possibly  it  could  be  lim- 
ited to  the  development  of  Asat's  capa- 
ble of  attacking  higher  Earth  orbits 
because  of  verification  problems  of 
stopping  lower  Earth  orbit  Asat's. 

In  either  case,  continuation  of  the 
mutual  moratorium  will  offer  negotia- 
tors on  both  sides  the  breathing  room 
to  see  if  an  Asat  treaty  is  obtainable  in 
Geneva.  As  an  alternative,  the  morato- 
rium constitutes  a  form  of  arms  con- 
trol through  parallel  conduct  and  mu- 
tural  restraint.  We  have  seen  too  little 
of  that  in  the  40  years  since  the  dawn 
of  the  nuclear  era,  and  it  seems  to  me 
this  Congress  ought  to  be  cheered  by 
the  success  we  have  had  in  restraining 
Asat  competition  over  the  past  few 
years. 

I  look  forward  to  hearings  on  con- 
tinuing an  Asat  moratorium  in  the  ap- 
tX'opriate  committees  in  hopes  that 
such  hearings  will  enable  us  to  reach 
Eigreement  over  continuing  this  mora- 
torium at  the  committee  level  prior  to 
a  vote  on  this  proposal  on  the  floor. 


early  as  1958.  Water  storage  contracts 
were  ^gned  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  and  project  sponsors  as  far  back 
as  196$.  The  contracts  denote  that  the 
recreational  facilities  were  to  be  a  Fed- 
eral responsibility.  The  enviroiunental 
impact  statement  and  other  docu- 
ments also  provided  for  full  Federal 
funding.  Later,  the  Cooper  Lake 
project  was  entangled  in  litigation  on 
an  issue  completely  unrelated  to  fund- 
ing. The  litigation  was  resolved  in 
1984.  The  project  could  continue. 

Yet,  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  in- 
sists t^at  since  the  project  was  not 
completed  prior  to  our  cost-sharing 
legislation  back  in  1983,  the  local  com- 
munity would  have  to  come  up  with  a 
50  percent  match  of  Federal  funds  to 
complete  the  recreational  facilities. 
The  authorization  for  Cooper  Lake 
clearly  predates  any  Federal  cost-shar- 
ing requirements.  Even  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  has  recognized  the  unfair- 
ness Off  the  decision  not  to  fund  this 
project  fully.  The  decision  not  to  fund 
the  project  is  not  fair.  This  legislation 
is  meant  to  remedy  that.  It  is  not 
costly  and  fulfills  a  promise  to  the 
people  of  Texas. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  this  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  Ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  692 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Ameriaa  in  Congress  assembled,  .  .  .  That 
notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army  is  directed  to 
constnlct  and  oi>erate  and  maintain  at  full 
Feder^  expense  fully  developed  recreation 
facilities  at  the  Doctors  Creek  and  South 
Sulphur  Parks  and  facilities  to  permit  full 
access  to  the  lake  through  the  five  other 
public  use  areas  identified  in  the  General 
Public  Use  Development  Plan  for  Cooper 
Lake  and  Channels,  Texas,  authorized  by 
the  Aot  of  August  3.  1955.  69  Stat.  449.  at  a 
total  first  cost  of  $13,900,000. 


By  Mr.  BENTSEN: 
S.  692.  A  bill  to  provide  full  Federal 
funding  for  the  construction,  mainte- 
nance, and  operation  of  the  recreation 
facilities  at  an  Army  Corps  of  Elngi- 
neers  flood  control  project  at  Cooper 
Lake  and  Channels,  TX;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Environment  and  Public 
Works. 

CORPS  OP  ENGINEERS  PROJECT  AT  COOPEIt  LAKE 
AND  CHANNEL,  TEXAS 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
introducing  legislation  that  will  clarify 
once  and  for  all  the  Federal  responsi- 
bility for  the  construction,  mainte- 
nance, and  operation  of  the  recre- 
ational facilities  at  an  Army  Corps  of 
engineers  flood  control  project  at 
Cooper  Lake  and  Channels,  TX. 
Thirty-two  years  ago  the  Cooper  Lake 
project  was  authorized  by  Congress. 
Related  work  began  on  the  project  as 


By  Mr.  SASSER  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Gore,  and  Mr.  Sanford): 
S.  693.  A  bill  to  designate  certain 
lands  in  the  Great  Smoky  Mountains 
National  Park  as  wilderness;  to  pro- 
vide for  settlement  of  all  claims  of 
Swain  County,  NC,  against  the  United 
States  under  the  agreement  dated 
July  SO,  1943,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Nat- 
ural Resources. 

GREAT  SMOKT  MOUNTAINS  WILDERNESS  ACT 

•  Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  today  to  introduce  legislation, 
along  with  Senators  Gors  and  San- 
ford  Which  would  increase  the  amoimt 
of  wilderness  acreage  in  the  Great 
Smoky  Mountains  National  Park.  The 
Great  Smoky  Movmtain  Wilderness 
Act,  S.  693,  designates  467,000  acres  of 
the  Great  Smoky  Mountains  National 
Park  as  wilderness.  It  also  provides  a 
settlement  process  for  a  longstanding 


dispute  between  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  Swain  County,  NC  over 
access  to  this  area  and  other  issues. 

Mr.  President,  the  Great  Smoky 
Mountains  are  one  of  our  true  nation- 
al treasures.  Millions  of  Americans 
enjoy  the  scenic  wonders  of  the  Smok- 
ies. Indeed,  the  Great  Smoky  Moun- 
tains National  Park  is  the  Nation's 
most  visited  national  park.  There  were 
over  9,800,000  visits  to  the  Smokies 
last  year.  "They  also  enjoy  the  wide  va- 
riety of  plants  and  wildlife  found  in 
the  Smokies.  For  example,  the  Smok- 
ies park  has  more  different  types  of 
trees  than  occur  in  all  of  Europe:  130 
species.  The  park  also  has  50  species  of 
mammals,  and  1,200  different  kinds  of 
plants.  There  are  more  than  200  spe- 
cies of  birds,  including  rare,  endan- 
gered species  such  as  that  American 
icon,  the  bald  eagle,  as  well  as  the  red- 
cockaded  woodpecker  and  the  peregrin 
falcon. 

While  we  welcome  the  continue  flow 
of  travelers  to  and  through  the  Smok- 
ies, we  must  make  sure  that  the  scenic 
wonder  is  preserved  for  generations  to 
come.  For  truly,  the  Great  Smoky 
Mountains  National  Park  is  a  place  of 
awesome  beauty  that  is  entitled  to  the 
utmost  protection  that  our  laws  can 
provide. 

Our  legislation  does  this  for  a 
467,000-acre  section  in  the  southeast 
comer  of  the  park.  Our  bill  provides 
that  the  National  Park  Service  will 
manage  this  section  of  the  park  as  a 
wilderness  area.  This  guarantees  that 
the  matchless  grandeur  of  this  unique 
and  irreplaceable  natural  resource  as 
well  as  its  unparalleled  biological  di- 
versity will  be  maintained. 

In  addition,  our  bill  establishes  a  set- 
tlement process  between  the  Federal 
Government  and  Swain  County,  NC, 
for  a  problem  that  has  lingered  for 
more  than  40  years.  This  process 
would  quiet  longstanding  claims  Swain 
County  has  had  against  the  Federal 
Government.  In  addition,  we  move  to 
resolve  another  troublesome  issue: 
access  to  cemeteries  in  the  Hazel 
Creek  area,  which  will  be  a  part  of  the 
wilderness  area. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  worked  for 
many  years  to  guarantee  that  the 
Great  Smoky  Mountains  National 
Park  will  be  preserved  for  the  enjoy- 
ment of  our  grandchildren,  and  their 
grandchildren.  We  have  worked  to  ac- 
commodate the  concerns  of  local  resi- 
dents while  protecting  this  section  of 
the  park  with  a  wilderness  designa- 
tion. We  have  had  thoughtful  and  pro- 
ductive conversations  on  both  sides  of 
this  debate  and  I  believe  we  see  a 
workable  compromise  in  this  bill. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  with 
Senators  Oorx.  SAirroRi),  and  me,  in  this 
effort  to  preserve  a  natural  wonder  of 
unparalleled  beauty. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  appear  in 


the  Record  immediately  following  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.693 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  1.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Great 
Smoky  Mountains  Wilderness  Act". 

SEC.  2.  DESUiNATION  AND  ADMINISTRATION. 

(a)  Designation.— ( 1 )  In  furtherance  of 
the  purposes  of  the  Wilderness  Act  (16 
U.S.C.  1131  et  seq.),  certain  lands  In  Great 
Smoky  Mountains  National  Park,  North 
Carolina  and  Tennessee,  which— 

(A)  comprise  approximately  467,000  acres, 
including- 

<i)  the  lands  formerly  owned  by  the  Cities 
Service  Company,  and 

(ii)  the  tract  of  land  formerly  owned  by 
the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  comprising 
approximately  44.000  acres,  as  described  in 
the  agreement  of  July  30.  1943  (referred  to 
in  section  4).  and 

(B)  are  depicted  on  the  map  entitled  "Pro- 
posed Management  Zoning.  Great  Smoky 
Mountains  National  Park,  North  Carolina 
and  Tennessee",  and  dated  March  15,  1981. 
are  hereby  designated  as  wilderness  and 
therefore  as  components  of  the  National 
Wilderness  Preservation  System.  Such  lands 
shall  be  known  as  the  Great  Smoky  Moun- 
tains Wilderness. 

(2)  The  lands  referred  to  in  paragraph  (1) 
are  those  lands  classified  in  the  January 
1982,  General  Management  Plan  for  Great 
Smoky  Mountains  National  Park  as  Natural 
Environment  Type  I  Subzone  (including  the 
tracts  formerly  owned  by  Cities  Service 
Company  but  not  including  any  amendment 
to  such  plan). 

(b)  Administration.— ( 1 )  Subject  to  valid 
existing  rights,  the  wilderness  area  designat- 
ed under  this  section  shall  be  administered 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  the  Wilderness 
Act  governing  areas  designated  by  such  Act 
as  wilderness,  except  that  reference  to  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  be  deemed, 
where  appropriate,  to  be  a  reference  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

(2)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall 
provide  for  permanent  special  access  (as  de- 
fined in  appendix  D  of  the  General  Manage- 
ment Plan  referred  to  in  subsection  (a)(2)) 
to  any  cemetery  located  within  the  Hazel 
Creek  Area  of  Great  Smoky  Mountains  Na- 
tional Park  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

(c)  Map  and  Description.— As  soon  as 
practicable  after  the  effective  date  of  this 
Act,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  file  a 
map  and  a  legal  description  of  the  wilder- 
ness area  designated  under  this  section  with 
the  Energy  and  Natural  Resources  Commit- 
tee of  the  United  States  Senate  and  with 
the  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committee 
of  the  United  States  House  of  Representa- 
tives. Such  map  and  legal  description  shall 
have  the  same  force  and  effect  as  if  includ- 
ed in  this  Act,  except  that  correction  of  cler- 
ical and  typographical  errors  in  the  map 
and  legal  description  may  be  made.  Such 
map  and  legal  description  shall  be  on  file 
and  available  for  public  inspection  in  the 
office  of  the  Director  of  the  National  Park 
Service,  Department  of  the  Interior,  and  in 
the  office  of  the  superintendent  of  Great 
Smoky  Mountains  National  Park. 


SEC.  3  RIGHTS  AND  EASEMENTS  RETAINED  BY  THE 
TENNESSEE  VALLEY  AUTHORTTY. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority  are  directed  to 
negotiate  the  transfer  of  certain  legal  rights 
and  easements  retained  by  the  Authority 
over  the  area  designated  as  wilderness 
under  section  2.  where  such  legal  rights  and 
easements  are — 

(1)  inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of  the 
Wilderness  Act;  or 

(2)  not  necessary  for  the  operation  and 
maintenance  of  Fontana  Reservoir  and 
Dam. 

SE( .  4.  SETTLEMENT  WrTH  RESPECT  TO  A  ROAD 
AU>Nr.  THE  NORTH  SHORE  OF  THE 
EONTANA  RESERVOIR 

(a)  Findings.— The  Congress  finds  that 
Swain  County.  North  Carolina,  claims  cer- 
tain rights  acquired  pursuant  to  an  agree- 
ment dated  July  30.  1943  (hereafter  in  this 
section  referred  to  as  the  "agreement  of 
July  30.  1943").  between  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  of  the  United  States,  the  State 
of  North  Carolina,  the  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority, and  Swain  County,  North  Carolina, 
which  provided,  on  certain  conditions,  that 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  would  con- 
struct a  road  along  the  north  shore  of  Fon- 
tana Reservoir  to  replace  a  road  flooded  by 
the  construction  of  Fontana  Dam  and  the 
filling  of  the  reservoir,  which  road  has  not 
been  completed. 

(b)  Settlement  Provisions.— In  order  to 
settle  and  quiet  all  claims  arising  out  of  the 
agreement  of  July  30.  1943.  the  following 
provisions  are  made: 

(IMA)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
be  authorized  to  pay  to  Swain  County, 
North  Carolina,  the  sum  of  $9,500,000. 

(B)  Such  sum  shall  be  deposited  in  an  ac- 
count in  accordance  with  the  rules  and  regu- 
lations established  by  the  North  Carolina 
Local  Government  Commission. 

(C)  The  principal  of  such  sum  may  only 
be  expended  by  Swain  County  under  a  reso- 
lution approved  by  an  affirmative  vote  of 
two-thirds  of  the  registered  voters  of  Swain 
County. 

(D)  Interest  earned  on  the  unexpended 
principal  of  such  sum  may  only  be  expended 
by  a  majority  vote  of  the  duly  elected  gov- 
erning commission  of  Swain  County. 

(2)  Swain  County.  North  Carolina,  is  re- 
lieved of  any  liability  to  make  payments  of 
principal  and  interest  which  became  due 
after  the  effective  date  of  this  Act  with  re- 
spect to  the  loan  (Case  Numbered 
3887000271600.  Code  Numbered  9704)  ob- 
tained on  October  12.  1976.  from  the  Farm- 
ers Home  Administration. 

(3)  The  payment  and  relief  from  liability 
provided  for  in  this  section  shall  constitute 
full  and  complete  settlement  of  all  claims  of 
Swain  County.  North  Carolina,  against  the 
United  States  of  America,  the  Department 
of  the  Interior,  and  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority  arising  out  of  the  agreement  of 
July  30.  1943,  and  the  United  SUtes  of 
America,  its  departments  and  agencies,  in- 
cluding the  Department  of  the  Interior,  the 
National  Park  Service,  and  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority,  hereafter  shall  be  deemed 
to  have  performed  the  agreement  of  July 
30.  1943.  in  every  particular. 

SEC.  5  AITHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS. 

There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

SEC.  «.  EFFECTIVE  DATE. 

Beginning  on  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act,  the  lands  described  in  section  2(a) 
shall  be  managed  in  accordance  with  the 
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zones  around  each  wilderness  area.  The  fact 
that  nonwUdemess  activities  or  uses  can  be 
seen  or  heard  from  areas  within  the  wilder- 


operation  of  the  park.  In  prescribing  such 
regulations,  the  Secretary  shall  consult  with 
the  Hazel  Creek  Cemetery  Association. 


U.S.  magistrates  by  the  Judicial  Con- 
ference of  the  United  States  to  a  level 
not  to  exceed  92  nercent  of  th(>  ksIbi-v 
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piBwrMoiM  of  the  GOMral  ICanacement  Plan 
fdr  Omt  Smoky  ICounUins  NaUonal  Purk, 
adopted  In  Jtnuair  1983  (but  not  including 
my  inwMtiiieut  of  or  revision  to  such 
plaB)« 


ByMr.  HELBCS: 
8.  685.  A  bai  to  designate  certain 
lands  in  the  Oreat  Smoky  Mountains 
NatkHial  Park  as  wilderness,  and  for 
other  piuposes:  to  the  Committee  on 
Snergy  and  Katural  Resources. 

OaSAT  aMOKT  MOUITTAni  WCLDKUnsS  ACT 

•  Mr.  HEUiS.  Mr.  President,  I  am  in- 
troducing today  the  Great  Smoky 
Mountains  Wildemess  Act  of  1987. 
This  bill  is  idenUcal  to  bills  I  intro- 
duced during  the  98th  and  99th  Con- 
gresses. The  bill  seeks  to  accomplish 
two  things:  First.  It  would  resolve  a  44- 
year-61d  dispute  between  Swain 
County.  NC.  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment; second,  it  would  preserve  ap- 
proximately 400.000  acres  of  forest  in 
North  Carolina  and  Tennessee  by  des- 
ignating this  land  as  wildemess. 

Mr.  Presidoit,  Senators  may  not  be 
familiar  with  the  dispute  between 
Smdn  County  and  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. Therefore,  while  not  wishing 
to  take  up  too  much  of  the  Senate's 
time.  I  will  review  the  facts  as  briefly 
as  possible. 

Mr.  President,  in  1943,  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  the  Tennes- 
see Valley  Authority,  the  State  of 
North  Carolina,  and  Swain  County  en- 
tered into  an  agreement  concerning 
land  north  of  what  is  now  Fontana 
lAke.  In  return  for  the  right  to  flood 
thousands  of  acres  and  key  roadways 
in  the  creation  of  the  lake,  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  pledged  in  1943  to 
assist  Swain  Coimty  and  the  State  of 
North  Carolina  in  constructing  a  road 
along  the  north  shore  of  the  lake  so 
that  families  with  gravesites  and 
former  homesteads  in  the  area  would 
have  iinimpeded  access  to  these  areas. 

Mr.  President,  a  generation  has 
passed  and  there  is  still  no  road— or  at 
least  not  a  complete  one.  Although  the 
State  of  North  Carolina  made  good  on 
its  part  of  the  bargain  by  building  part 
of  the  road,  the  Federal  Government 
reneged  on  its  44-year-old  commitment 
and  never  completed  its  portion.  Fami- 
lies needing  access  continue  to  depend 
on  the  Nati(»al  Park  Service  to  shut- 
tle them  across  the  lake  by  ferry  and 
then  by  offroad  vehicle  to  the  ceme- 
teries. 

TD  say  the  least,  settlement  of  the 
so-called  North  Shore  Road  dispute  is 
long  overdue.  It  is  high  time  the  Gov- 
ernment made  good  on  its  commit- 
ment to  the  fine  people  of  western 
North  Carolina. 

My  bill  would  resolve  this  dispute  by 
inoorpwating  into  law  the  terms  of  a 
tentative  agreement  reached  by 
county  officials  and  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. My  biU  would  also  expand 
the  terms  of  the  settlement  to  take 
into  aooount  those  persons  needing 
to  their  heritage.  It  authorizes 


the  expenditure  of  a  small  amount  of 
money  for  construction  of  a  primitive, 
logging-style  route  to  the  cemeteries.  I 
genuinely  believe  equity  demands  at 
least  some  meager  access  to  the  area. 

Mr.  President,  as  previously  men- 
tioned, my  bill  would  also  designate  as 
wildemess  approximately  400,000 
acres  of  the  Great  Smoky  Mountains 
National  Park.  This  land,  in  my  opin- 
ion, is  ideally  suited  for  wildemess  des- 
ignation. In  large  areas  of  the  park, 
there  are  no  roads  and  motorized  vehi- 
cles are  not  allowed.  There  are  no 
chainsaws  and  no  vacation  homes  or 
cabins.  Indeed,  preservation  of  the 
scenic  and  natural  values  is  the  very 
essence  of  wildemess  management. 

My  proposal  establishes  a  core  wil- 
demess area  within  the  park  by  ex- 
cluding about  60,000  acres  that  are  not 
used  for  other  purposes. 

This  bill  parallels  recommendations 
made  by  the  National  Park  Service  in 
19tl.  A  general  management  plan  pre- 
pared by  the  Park  Service  established 
long-range  strategies  for  resource 
management,  visitors  use,  and  develop- 
ment of  an  integrated  park  in  the 
Smokies.  After  painstaking  study  of 
tht  area,  the  Park  Service  recommend- 
ed that  some  400,000  acres  be  classi- 
fied as  wildemess.  Like  my  bill,  it  ex- 
cluded about  60,000  acres  and  suggest- 
ed they  be  studied  for  possible  addi- 
tion to  the  wildemess  later. 

Mr.  President,  I  genuinely  believe 
the  Park  Service  has  sound  reasons  for 
deleting  that  acreage.  A  44.000-acre 
tract  north  of  Fontana  Lake  encom- 
passes the  cemeteries  and  homesteads 
I  have  already  mentioned.  For  all 
practical  purposes,  wildemess  designa- 
tion of  that  area  would  preclude  even 
a  primitive  route  for  those  needing 
access  to  the  area. 

The  Tennessee  Valley  Authority, 
which  supplies  electric  power  to  large 
portions  of  North  Carolina  and  Ten- 
nessee, also  has  an  interest  in  those 
44j000  acres.  The  TVA  holds  recorded 
easements  north  of  the  lake  for  pur- 
poses of  maintaining  its  power  lines 
and  monitoring  other  equipment. 

The  Cherokee  Indians  also  have  an 
interest  in  maintaining  the  current 
management  status  of  that  acreage.  I 
am  told  they  use  a  small  tract  north  of 
the  Cherokee  Indian  Nation  relative  to 
their  traditions  and  heritage.  In  my 
judgment.  Congress  should  not  pre- 
clude these  current  uses  of  the  park 
through  wildemess  designation. 

Mr.  President,  my  proposal  author- 
izes the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
fight  forest  fires  and  Insect  infestation 
which  could  threaten  destruction  of 
the  park  and  surrounding  areas.  It 
also  authorizes  the  Secretary  to  facili- 
tate improved  access  to  wildemess 
areas  for  handicapped  Americans  so 
that  they,  too.  can  enjoy  the  grandeur 
of  the  Great  Smoky  Moiuitains. 

Mr.  President.  I  offer  this  bill  to 
assure  justice  to  the  people  who  en- 
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tered  kito  an  agreement  with  their 
government  in  1943.  and  to  redeem  the 
honor  and  integrity  of  the  Federal 
Government.  The  failure  of  the  Feder- 
al Government  to  live  up  to  its  pledge 
has  obvious  implications.  I  urge  Sena- 
tors to  join  with  me  in  seeking  swift 
approval  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Fresident,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  oBdered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RscoRn.  as  follows: 

S.  695 

Be  it  tnacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repreaettatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  ma^  be  cited  as  the  "Great  Smoky 
Mountain  Wildemess  Act  of  1987". 

Sec.  2.  (a)  In  furtherance  of  the  punioses 
of  the  WildemeaBS  Act  (78  Stat.  890).  certain 
lands  in  the  Great  Smoky  Mountains  Na- 
tional Phxk,  North  Carolina  and  Tennessee, 
which  oomprise  approximately  four  hun- 
dred thousand  acres  and  which  are  depicted 
on  the  nap  entitled  "Great  Smoky  Moun- 
tains Wtldemeas,  Proposed",  and  dated  Oc- 
tober 1963,  are  hereby  designated  as  wilder- 
ness, and  are  made  a  part  of  the  National 
Wilderness  Preservation  System.  The  wil- 
demess designated  by  this  Act,  shall  be 
known  as  the  "Great  Smoky  Mountains  Wil- 
derness'*. It  shall  be  administered  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  the  Wildemess  Act  govern- 
ing areas  designated  by  such  Act  as  wilder- 
ness areas,  except  that  any  reference  to  the 
effective  date  of  the  Wildemess  Act  shall  l>e 
deemed  to  be  a  reference  to  the  effective 
date  of  this  Act,  and  reference  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  shall  be  deemed,  where 
appropriate,  as  a  reference  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior. 

(b)  As  soon  as  practicable  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act,  a  map  of  the  wil- 
demess area  and  a  description  of  its  bound- 
aries shall  be  filed  with  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources  of  the 
United  States  Senate  and  with  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  of  the 
tfnited  States  House  of  Representatives. 
Such  map  and  description  shall  have  the 
same  force  and  effect  as  if  included  in  this 
Act,  exoept  that  correction  of  clerical  and 
typograohical  errors  in  the  map  and  legal 
description  may  be  made. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is 
directed,  to  review  all  policies,  practices,  and 
regulations  of  the  Department  of  the  Interi- 
or regarding  disease  or  insect  outbreaks, 
forest  ftres,  and  the  use  of  modem  suppres- 
sion methods  and  equipment  in  such  wilder- 
ness area  to  insure  that— 

(1)  sqch  policies,  practices,  and  regula- 
tions fully  conform  with  and  implement  the 
intent  of  Congress  regarding  forest  fire,  dis- 
ease an4  insect  control,  as  such  intent  is  ex- 
pressed in  the  Wildemess  Act  and  this  Act; 
and 

(2)  policies,  practices,  and  regulations  are 
developed  that  will  allow  timely,  and  effi- 
cient fiqe,  insect,  and  disease  control,  to  pro- 
vide, to  the  .extent  reasonably  practicable, 
adequate  protection  of  adjacent  Federal, 
State,  and  private  nonwildemess  lands  from 
forest  fires  and  disease  or  insect  infesta- 
tions. 

(b)  Congress  does  not  intend  that  designa- 
tion of  the  wildemess  area  lead  to  the  cre- 
ation  of   protective   perimeters   of   buffer 


zones  around  each  wildemess  area.  The  fact 
that  nonwildemess  activities  or  uses  can  be 
seen  or  heard  from  areas  within  the  wilder- 
ness shall  not,  of  itself,  preclude  such  activi- 
ties or  uses  up  to  the  boundary  of  the  wil- 
demess area. 

(c)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  provide 
the  handicapped  with  special  access  to  such 
wilderness  area  in  a  manner  consistent  wHh 
the  Wildemess  Act. 

Sec.  4.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  au- 
thorized to  allocate  funds  and  personnel 
necessary  to  place  a  suitable  historical 
marker  at  or  near  the  approach  to  the  Cher- 
okee Quails  Reservation,  at  Soco  Gap.  in 
recognition  of  the  historical  importance  of 
Soco  Giu)  and  the  contribution  of  the  Cher- 
okee Nation. 

Sec.  5.  (aKl)  Swain  County.  North  Caroli- 
na claims  certain  rights  acquired  pursuant 
to  an  Agreement  dated  July  30,  1943,  be- 
tween the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the 
State  of  North  Carolina,  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority,  and  Swain  County.  North 
Carolina,  which  provided,  on  certain  condi- 
tions, that  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
would  construct  a  road  along  the  north 
shore  of  Fontana  Reservoir  to  replace  a 
road  flooded  by  the  construction  of  Fontana 
Dam  and  the  filling  of  the  reservoir,  which 
road  has  not  been  completed.  In  order  to 
settle  and  quiet  all  claims  arising  out  of  said 
Agreement,  the  following  provisions  are 
made: 

(A)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
be  authorized  to  pay  to  Swain  County, 
North  Carolina,  the  sum  of  $9,500,000. 

(B)  The  sum  of  $9,500,000  shall  be  deposit- 
ed in  an  account  in  accordance  with  the 
rules  and  regulations  established  by  the 
North  Carolina  Local  Government  Commis- 
sion. 

The  principal  of  such  sum  may  only  be  ex- 
pended by  Swain  County  under  a  resolution 
approved  by  an  affirmative  vote  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  registered  voters  of  such  coun- 
try. Interest  earned  on  the  unexpended 
principal  of  such  sum  may  only  be  expended 
by  a  majority  vote  of  the  duly  elected  gov- 
erning commission  of  such  county. 

(2)  Swain  County,  North  Carolina,  is  re- 
lieved of  any  liability  to  make  payments  of 
principal  and  interest  which  become  due 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  with 
respect  to  the  loan  (case  numbered 
3887000271600,  Code  numbered  9704)  ob- 
tained on  October  12,  1976,  from  the  Farm- 
ers Home  Adnunistration. 

(3)  No  money  appropriated  pursuant  to 
this  subsection  shall  be  paid  to  or  received 
by  an  agent  or  attorney  on  account  of  serv- 
ices rendered  in  connection  with  the  claim 
settled  by  this  subsection. 

(bMl)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law  and  not  later  than  eighteen 
months  after  the  date  of  the  appropriation 
under  the  authority  of  paragraph  (4)  of  this 
subsection,  the  National  Park  Service  shall 
provide  limited  motor  vehicle  access  to  the 
family  cemeteries  in  existence  on  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  in  the  Hazel 
Creek  area  of  the  Great  Smoky  Mountains 
National  Park  behind  Fontana  Dam.  This 
access  shall  be  provided  from  the  western 
terminus  of  the  North  Shore  Road  to  the 
site  of  the  former  village  of  Proctor  by 
means  of  connecting,  upgrading,  and  reha- 
bilitating portions  of  back  country  roads  as 
necessary  to  provide  a  ten-foot  wide,  non- 
paved,  primitive  route. 

(2)  The  Secretary  may  establish,  by  regu- 
lation, such  reasonable  conditions  as  may  be 
necessary  to  assure  that  access  provided 
under  this  subsection  Is  consistent  with  the 


operation  of  the  park.  In  prescribing  such 
regulations,  the  Secretary  shall  consult  with 
the  Hazel  Creek  Cemetery  Association. 

(3>(A>  Special  access  as  provided  for  the 
north  shore  of  Fontana  Lake  in  Appendix  D 
of  the  General  Management  Plan  shall  con- 
tinue until  construction  of  the  limited 
access  required  by  this  subsection  is  com- 
plete. 

(B)  After  limited  access  has  been  provided, 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  shall  be  re- 
sponsible for  maintenance  of  such  access. 

(4)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  subsection,  but  not 
more  than  an  aggregate  amount  of  $950,000. 
All  sums  appropriated  pursuant  to  this 
paragraph  shall  t>e  used  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  building  a  limited  motor  vehicle  access. 

Sec.  6.  (a)  The  designation  of  the  Great 
Smoky  Mountains  Wildemess  Area  made  by 
this  Act  shall  be  effective  when  the  con- 
struction of  the  access  required  by  section  5 
is  completed. 

(b)  Except  as  provided  in  section  5,  there 
is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  such  sums 
as  are  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  Act.e 


By  Mr.  COCHRAN: 
S.  696.  A  bill  to  provide  that  full- 
time  magistrates  and  bankruptcy 
judges  receive  a  salary  equal  to  92  i>er- 
cent  of  the  salary  paid  to  judges  of  the 
district  courts  of  the  United  States;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
SALARIES  or  ptax  time  magistrates  and 

BANKRUPTCY  JUDGES 

•  Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  introducing  a  bill  to  correct 
a  disparity  in  compensation  for  certain 
members  of  the  Judiciary  that  result- 
ed when  the  President's  recommended 
pay  increases  took  effect. 

For  a  number  of  years  the  salary 
levels  for  banltruptcy  judges  and  mag- 
istrates have  been  scaled  at  approxi- 
mately 90  percent  of  the  salary  level 
for  U.S.  district  judges.  The  Quadren- 
nial Pay  Commission  in  its  recommen- 
dations to  the  President  proposed  a 
level  of  pay  for  bankruptcy  judges  and 
magistrates  that  was  in  keeping  with 
that  scale.  In  fact,  the  Commission's 
proposal  would  have  provided  a  level 
of  pay  that  would  equate  to  92.3  per- 
cent of  the  rate  proposed  for  U.S.  dis- 
trict judges. 

However,  the  recommendations  sub- 
mitted to  the  Congress  by  the  Presi- 
dent provided  salary  increases  in 
excess  of  10  percent  for  district  judges, 
but  provided  only  a  2.9-percent  in- 
crease for  bankruptcy  judges  and  mag- 
istrates. When  the  President's  pay  rec- 
ommendations took  effect  on  Febru- 
ary 5.  the  parity  level  of  approximate- 
ly 90  percent  was  reduced  to  approxi- 
mately 81  percent. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  will 
correct  this  disparity  by  providing 
that  bankruptcy  judges  shall  receive  a 
salary  equivalent  to  92  percent  of  the 
salary  of  a  U.S.  district  judge.  This 
scale  is  in  line  with  the  salary  levels 
proposed  by  the  Quadrennial  Commis- 
sion. My  biU  will  also  allow  for  the  ad- 
justment of  the  salaries  of  full-time 


U.S.  magistrates  by  the  Judicial  Con- 
ference of  the  United  States  to  a  level 
not  to  exceed  92  percent  of  the  salary 
of  a  U.S.  district  judge. 

Mr.  President,  this  salary  disparity 
needs  to  be  corrected  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble if  we  hope  to  retain  qualified  bank- 
ruptcy judges  and  magistrates,  and  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this  leg- 
islation.* 


By  Mr.  DANFORTH  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Bohd): 
S.  697.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1949  to  suspend  the  I4>pli- 
cation  of  minimum  planting  require- 
ments to  agricultural  producers  whose 
acreage  is  subject  to  flooding  in  the 
1987  crop  year;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture.  Nutrition  and  Forestry. 

ACRICrULTURAL  ACT  AMENDMBIIT 

•  Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President,  on 
t>ehalf  of  myself  and  my  colleague 
from  Missouri.  Senator  Bom>.  I  am 
today  introducing  legislation  that 
would  help  farmers  in  my  State  recov- 
er from  disastrous  flooding  last  fall. 
This  commonsense  legislation  would 
help  farmers  while  cutting  the  cost  of 
Government  farm  programs,  reconcil- 
ing two  goals  that  so  often  seem  to  be 
unreconcilable. 

Last  October,  extensive  flooding 
throughout  Missouri  devastated  crops 
and  damaged  more  than  350  private 
levees.  Ninety  of  Missouri's  one  hiu»- 
dred  fourteen  coimties  have  been  des- 
ignated as  disaster  counties  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and  assist- 
ance is  being  provided  by  USDA.  How- 
ever, winter  weather  and  new  cost- 
sharing  requirements  imposed  by  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  last  siuiuner  have 
delayed  repair  of  many  agricultural 
levees.  Despite  the  best  efforts  of  offi- 
cials and  levee  owners,  some  levees  will 
not  provide  protection  this  spring;  as  a 
result,  farmers  along  the  Missouri  and 
Mississippi  Rivers  face  the  protiability 
of  flooding  during  the  1987  crop  year. 

Under  the  "50/92"  provision  of  the 
Pood  Security  Act,  producers  are  al- 
lowed to  plant  just  half  of  their  per- 
mitted acreage,  while  being  credited 
with  planting  92  percent  of  their  land 
for  the  purposes  of  Federal  commodi- 
ty programs.  This  program  was  de- 
signed to  reduce  incentives  for  produc- 
ing surplus  crops,  yet.  looked  at  from 
the  other  side,  the  50/92  Program  re- 
quires producers  to  plant  half  of  their 
base  acreage  to  safeguard  Federal  ben- 
efits in  the  current  and  future  crop 
years.  Therefore,  many  Missouri  farm- 
ers will  plant  fields  that  lie  behind 
broken  levees,  even  though  they 
expect  flooding  to  follow.  Ironically, 
Federal  farm  programs  will  actually 
compel  farmers  to  plant  surplus  crops 
where  they  would  otherwise  let  fields 
lie  idle. 

Our  legislation  would  provide  a  solu- 
tion to  this  problem:  offering  farmers 
whose  land  is  threatened  as  a  result  of 
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.  unrepaired  levee  damage  a  "0/92"  Pro- 
gram on  1987  ertWB.  Under  this  bill, 
producers  would  receive  at  least  92 
percent  of  the  maximum  deficiency 
payment  whether  or  not  they  plant 
this  year.  They  would  also  be  protect- 
ed against  a  sharp  reduction  in  their 
program  acreage,  or  "base."  so  that 
they  will  not  lose  commodity  program 
bmefits  in  future  years.  Eligibility 
would  be  limited  to  declared  agricul- 
tural disaster  counties  for  the  1986 
crop  year  and  to  those  farmers  with  at 
least  50  percent  of  their  acreage  in  a 
flood  plain  exposed  to  flooding  as  a 
result  of  levee  damage  incurred  in  the 
1986  disaster. 

Under  this  limited  program,  planting 
costs  and  flood  losses  would  be  avert- 
ed. Assuming  that  fanners  will  other- 
wise plant  at  least  50  percent  of  their 
acreage.  Federal  costs  would  actually 
be  lowered  as  a  result  of  our  bill,  due 
to  local  supply  reduction.  But  most  of 
all.  passage  of  this  measure  would 
allow  farmers  in  my  State  to  avoid  a 
second  flood  on  the  heels  of  last  fall's 
disaster.  In  some  cases,  this  biU  could 
make  the  difference  between  keeping 
and  losing  the  farm. 

As  drafted,  our  bill  would  assist  pro- 
ducers of  wheat,  feed  grains,  cotton, 
and  rice,  who  receive  Federal  deficien- 
cy payments.  ■  Since  soybean  growers 
are  not  eligible  for  these  payments, 
they  would  not  receive  the  benefits  of 
a  0/92  Program,  and  assistance  would 
have  to  come  in  the  form  of  new  com- 
pensation. I  recognize  that  fiscal  con- 
straints will  make  it  difficult  to  pro- 
vide aid  to  soybean  growers  who  are 
threatened  with  new  flooding,  yet  I 
believe  that  it  is  essential  that  Con- 
gress pass  some  legislation  quiclily.  So 
that  enactment  of  a  measure  to  assist 
wheat,  feed  grain,  cotton,  and  rice 
farmers  will  not  be  delayed,  I  have  not 
included  soybean  provisions  in  this 
bill.  However.  I  will  work  to  see  that 
the  plight  of  these  soybean  growers  is 
recognized,  and  that  all  potential 
means  of  assistance  are  considered. 

Mr.  President,  it  makes  no  sense 
that  the  Federal  Government  should 
effectively  force  farmers  to  suffer 
flood  losses,  but  that  is  what  may 
happen  in  Missouri  this  spring.  The 
legislation  that  Senator  Bond  and  I 
are  introducing  today  will  address  this 
unusual  situation  in  a  responsible,  nar- 
rowly targeted  way.  I  can  see  no 
reason  why  our  bill  would  be  contro- 
versial, and  I  look  forward  to  its  adop- 
tion by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  the  text  of 
the  bill  appear  in  the  Rscoso. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  897 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
RepreaentativeM  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congnta  assembled. 


SECTION    I.    MINIMUM    PLANTING    REQUIREMENT 
FOR      PRODUCERS      AFPEITED      BY 
LKVEE  DAMAGE, 
(a^  Wheat.— Effective  only   for  the   1987 
cro0  of  wheat,  section  107DC(c)(l)(C)(ii)  of 
the    Agricultural    Act    of    1949    (7    U.S.C. 
144Sb-3(c)(lKC)(ii»  is  amended  by  striking 
out  the  period  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the   following:   ",   except   that   this  clause 
shall  not  apply  to  the  1987  crop  of  wheat  In 
the  case  of  producers  who- 
'd) operate  a  farm  that  is  located  in  a 
county  in  which  producers  are  eligible  to  re- 
ceive disaster  emergency  loans  under  section 
321  of  the  Consolidated  Farm  and  Rural  De- 
velopment Act  (7  U.S.C.  1961)  as  the  result 
of  drought,  excessive  heat,  floods,  hail,  or 
excessive   moisture   that  occurred   in    1986: 
and 

"(II)  are,  during  the  normal  planting 
season,  subject  to  flooding  on  at  least  50 
percent  of  the  permitted  wheat  acreage  of 
the  farm  as  the  result  of  damage  to  a  levee 
from  flooding  that  occurred  in  1986.". 

(b)  Feed  Grains.— Effective  only  for  the 
1981  crop  of  feed  grains.  section 
105C(cKl)(B)(ii)  of  such  Act  (7  U.S.C. 
1444e<c)(l)(B)(ii))  is  amended  by  striking 
out  the  period  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following:  ",  except  that  this  clause 
shall  not  apply  to  the  1987  crop  of  feed 
grains  in  the  case  of  producers  who— 

"(I)  operate  a  farm  that  is  located  in  a 
county  in  which  producers  are  eligible  to  re- 
ceive disaster  emergency  loans  under  section 
321  of  the  Consolidated  Farm  and  Rural  De- 
velopment Act  (7  U.S.C.  1961)  as  the  result 
of  drought,  excessive  heat,  floods,  hail,  or 
excessive  moisture  that  occurrred  in  1986; 
and 

■(II)  are.  during  the  normal  planting 
season,  subject  to  flooding  on  at  least  50 
percent  of  the  permitted  feed  grain  acreage 
of  the  farm  as  the  result  of  damage  to  a 
levee  from  flooding  that  occurred  in  1986.". 

(c)  Cotton.- Effective  only  for  the  1987 
crop  of  upland  cotton.  section 
103AC(c)(l)(B)(ii)  of  such  Act  (7  U.S.C. 
1444-1(0(1  )(B)(ii))  is  amended  by  striking 
out  the  period  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following:  ".  except  that  this  clause 
shall  not  apply  to  the  1987  crop  of  upland 
cotton  in  the  case  of  producers  who- 
'd) operate  a  farm  that  is  located  in  a 

county  in  which  producers  are  eligible  to  re- 
ceive disaster  emergency  loans  under  section 
321  of  the  Consolidated  Farm  and  Rural  De- 
velopment Act  (7  U.S.C.  1961)  as  the  result 
of  drought,  exessive  heat,  floods,  hail,  or  ex- 
cessive moisture  that  occurred  in  1986;  and 
"CID  are.  during  the  normal  planting 
season,  subject  to  flooding  on  at  least  50 
percent  of  the  permitted  upland  cotton 
acreage  of  the  farm  as  the  result  of  damage 
to  a  levee  from  flooding  that  occurred  in 
1986.". 

(d)  Rice.— Effective  only  for  the  1987  crop 
of  rice,  section  101A(cKl)(B)(ii)  of  such  Act 
(7  U.S.C.  1441(c)(l)(B)(ii))  is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  period  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  ",  except  that  this 
clause  shall  not  apply  to  the  1987  crop  of 
rice  in  the  case  of  producers  who— 

"(I)  operate  a  farm  that  is  located  in  a 
county  in  which  producers  are  eligible  to  re- 
ceif  e  disaster  emergency  loans  under  section 
321  of  the  Consolidated  Farm  and  Rural  De- 
velpment  Act  (7  U.S.C.  1961)  as  the  result  of 
draught,  excessive  heat,  floods,  hail,  or  ex- 
cessive moisture  that  occurred  in  1986:  and 

"(ID  are.  during  the  normal  planting 
season,  subject  to  flooding  on  at  least  50 
percent  of  the  permitted  rice  acreage  of  the 
farm  as  the  result  of  damage  to  a  levee  from 
flooding  that  occurred  in  1986.".« 


By  Mr.  THURMOND  (for  him- 
^If,   Mr.   Johnston,    and   Mr. 

CtRAACM)* 

S.  691.  A  bill  to  amend  title  17. 
United  States  Code,  to  prohibit  the 
conveyance  of  the  right  to  perform 
publicly  syndicated  television  programs 
without  conveying  the  right  to  perform 
accompgnylng  music;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

SYNSIOKTEIl  TELEVISION  MUSIC  COPYRIGHT 
REFORM  ACT 

•  Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  introducing  a  bill  similar  to 
one  thaft  I  introduced  last  session  (S, 
1980),  wSiich  will  provide  fair  and  equi- 
table reform  to  the  process  of  licens- 
ing performance  rights  in  the  copy- 
righted music  which  accompanies  non- 
network  programs  broadcast  on  televi- 
sion. This  legislation  will  remedy  a 
problem  of  continued  concern  to  hun- 
dreds of  local  television  stations 
throughout  the  United  States.  I  am 
pleased  to  be  joined  in  introducing 
this  legislation  by  my  distinguished 
colleagues.  Senator  Johnston  and 
Senator  Grahm. 

Congress  is  specifically  entrusted  by 
the  Constitution  to  ensure  a  balance 
of  rights  in  copyright  law  between  the 
creators  and  users  of  intellectual  prop- 
erty. As  Members  of  Congress,  it  is  our 
responsibility  to  enact  copyright  law 
which  will  protect  the  public  interest 
and  encourage  proliferation  of  the 
arts.  C(mgress  would  be  neglecting  its 
duty  if  we  do  not  ensure  that  the 
copyright  law  provides  a  balance  in 
music  broadcasting  by  television  sta- 
tions with  regard  to  syndicated  pro- 
grams. 

Specifically,  Mr.  President,  this 
measure  would  prohibit  the  convey- 
ance of  a  copyrighted  audiovisual 
work  to  nonnetwork  television  stations 
without  simultaneously  conveying  the 
right  to  perform  in  synchronization 
any  copyrighted  music  which  accom- 
panies such  audiovisual  work.  In  other 
words,  when  a  syndicated  program  is 
sold  all  of  the  broadcast  rights,  includ- 
ing the  rights  to  broadcast  the  music, 
must  be  sold  at  the  same  time. 

The  problem  addressed  by  this  bill 
can  be  best  explained  by  a  brief  discus- 
sion on  how  the  current  system  worlcs 
for  licensing  performance  rights  in  tel- 
evision music. 

Under  current  practice,  when  a  local 
television  station  buys  the  right  to 
broadcast  a  syndicated  program,  all  of 
the  performance  rights  for  copyright- 
ed works  embodied  in  that  program 
are  included  in  the  purchase  price 
except  for  one— the  right  to  broadcast 
the  mttsic  on  the  soundtrack.  The 
local  television  station  must  separately 
buy  permission  to  broadcast  the  music 
even  though  the  music  is  already  em- 
bodied pn  the  soundtrack  of  the  syndi- 
cated pt-ogram. 

In  order  to  obtain  the  rights  to  the 
music,  the  local  station  must  go  to  one 
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of  two  performing  rights  societies, 
ASCAP  or  BMI,  to  buy  a  blanket  li- 
cense to  broadcast  the  music  on  the 
soundtrack.  These  two  societies  cur- 
rently Issue  over  95  percent  of  all  blan- 
ket licenses.  I  use  the  term  "blanket  li- 
cense" for  a  good  reason.  The  local 
station  is  required  to  buy  the  "blan- 
ket" right  to  use  all  3  million  of  the 
compositions  controlled  by  ASCAP  or 
all  1  million  of  the  works  controlled  by 
BMI.  even  though  the  actual  soimd- 
track  of  the  program  involved  may 
contain  no  more  than  one  or  two  copy- 
righted songs.  Further,  the  price  for 
this  blanket  license  is  based  on  a  per- 
centage of  the  station's  gross  revenue, 
with  adjustments,  not  just  the  revenue 
derived  from  the  syndicated  program- 
ming. 

Mr.  President,  the  issue  that  is  pre- 
sented here  is  one  of  fairness.  Local 
television  stations  have  almost  no  bar- 
gaining power  as  they  seek  to  pur- 
chase the  right  to  broadcast  the  music 
on  a  prerecorded  soundtrack.  They 
cannot  deal  with  ASCAP  and  BMI  in 
an  arms-length  transaction  as  that 
term  is  ordinarily  understood  in  the 
marketplace.  The  local  broadcasters 
have  no  other  alternative  but  to  con- 
front these  two  giants  which  control 
over  95  percent  of  all  blanket  licenses. 
The  stations  have  already  purchased 
broadcast  rights  in  a  program,  but 
those  rights  are  virtually  worthless 
without  the  accompanying  right  to 
broadcast  its  music. 

One  illustration  of  the  current 
unfair  practice  is  a  recent  case  in  At- 
lanta, GA  with  WAGA  television  sta- 
tion. WAGA  negotiated  a  music  pack- 
age with  suppliers,  independent  of 
ASCAP  and  BMI,  to  broadcast  music 
for  its  locally  produced  programming, 
that  is,  its  local  news  and  public  af- 
fairs programs.  This  music  package 
cost  WAGA  $740  per  month  and 
covers  programming  which  accounts 
for  60  percent  of  WAGA's  nonnetwork 
revenue.  By  contrast  WAGA  has  to 
pay  ASCAP  $30,000  per  month  for  a 
blanket  license  to  cover  their  syndicat- 
ed programming  which  generates  only 
40  percent  of  the  station's  nonnetwork 
revenue.  This  is  a  figure  ASCAP  is 
now  proposing  to  raise  to  $52,000  per 
month.  WAGA  has  no  choice  but  to 
pay  ASCAP  this  fee  because  the  music 
is  an  essential  part  of  every  syndicated 
program. 

Under  the  bill  that  I  am  proposing, 
local  broadcasters  would  be  able  to  go 
directly  to  the  source— the  producer/ 
copyright  owner— and  negotiate  for 
the  broadcast  rights  for  the  music  at 
the  same  time  they  are  negotiating  for 
the  music.  This  system  known  as 
source  licensing  would  replace  the  cur- 
rent blanket  license  for  syndicated 
programming. 

In  considering  this  legislation,  sever- 
al points  about  the  operation  of  the 
(nurent  system  are  worth  mentioning. 


First,  the  blanket  licensing  system  is 
not  appropriate  for  syndicated  pro- 
gramming. This  blanket  system  gained 
prominence  with  regard  to  television 
in  an  era  when  most  television  pro- 
grams were  broadcast  live.  The  early 
television  broadcasters  had  no  way  of 
knowing  what  was  going  to  be  played 
during  these  live  shows,  making  it  im- 
possible to  clear  the  rights  to  the 
music  in  advance.  Therefore,  the  blan- 
ket licensing  system  served  as  a  way  to 
clear  in  advance  the  music  that  might 
be  played  on  the  program.  Today, 
most  programs  are  taped  in  advance. 
Therefore,  all  parties  know  in  advance 
what  music  is  contained  on  the  sound- 
track. This  makes  it  both  possible  and 
practical  to  negotiate  for  those  rights 
along  with  all  of  the  other  rights  to 
the  program. 

Second,  it  is  important  here  to  note 
that  the  large  corporations  who  make 
television  programs  are  the  primary 
beneficiaries  of  this  system.  For  the 
most  part,  composers  are  hired  by  the 
television  studios  that  produce  the 
programming  to  compose  music  for  a 
particular  program.  As  a  result,  the 
rights  to  the  music  are  owned  by  the 
studio  which  in  turn  conveys  these 
rights  to  a  music  publishing  compsiny 
which  is  often  owned  by  the  television 
studio.  When  ASCAP  and  BMI  collect 
the  money  from  the  local  station,  the 
money  is  paid  to  the  music  publishing 
company  which  gives  a  portion  to  the 
composers.  Today,  out  of  every  dollar 
that  is  paid  to  music  publishing  com- 
panies, 40  cents  goes  to  the  company. 
40  cents  to  the  composer  and  20  cents 
goes  to  ASCAP  and  BMI. 

The  result  is  that  studios  get  paid 
twice.  They  are  paid  by  the  television 
station  to  broadcast  the  program  and 
in  addition  receive  payment  as  mem- 
bers of  ASCAP  auid  BMI. 

Third,  in  this  area  of  music  licens- 
ing, local  television  stations  are  treat- 
ed differently  from  movie  theaters. 
The  rental  fee  paid  by  theaters  to  the 
studios  which  produce  the  films  covers 
all  of  the  rights  to  the  studio  in  the 
movie,  including  the  copyrights  to  the 
music.  This  is  the  result  of  a  1948  deci- 
sion in  which  the  court  held  that  the 
then-used,  more  restrictive  blanket  li- 
cense violated  the  antitrust  laws  and 
ordered  source  licensing  of  music  per- 
forming rights  for  movie  theaters. 
This  same  rule  should  apply  to  syndi- 
cated programs  shovm  on  local  televi- 
sion. 

Finally,  the  blanket  license  system 
discourages  local  broadcasters  from 
hiring  local  composers  to  write  music 
for  programming  that  is  produced  lo- 
cally. It  is  easier  to  choose  a  selection 
from  the  ASCAP  or  BMI  repertoire 
than  go  to  the  additional  expense  of 
hiring  local  creative  talent.  Source  li- 
censing would  provide  an  incentive  for 
broadcasters  to  hire  local  composers. 

Local  television  stations  are  willing 
to  negotiate  directly  with  ASCAP  and 


BMI  for  broadcast  rights  in  music  to 
accompany  programs  which  they 
produce  locally.  But  with  syndicated 
programs,  television  stations  have  no 
bargaining  position  to  negotiate  for 
the  music  used  by  the  corporations 
which  produce  syndicated  films  and 
serials.  Their  only  choice  is  to  take  It 
or  leave  it. 

Under  this  bill,  the  syndicators  who 
license  programs  to  TV  stations  would 
be  required  to  simultaneously  convey 
the  rights  to  use  copyrighted  music  on 
the  soundtrack  of  their  programs.  Ad- 
ditionally, In  response  to  concern 
voiced  by  the  composers  when  this  bill 
was  considered  by  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee in  the  last  Congress.  I  have  in- 
cluded a  provision  which  would  man- 
date that  when  the  broadcast  rights  to 
syndicated  programming  are  sold,  the 
composer  would  have  a  right  to  receive 
compensation.  The  exact  amount  of 
such  compensation  would  be  negotiat- 
ed at  the  time  the  program  is  sold.  I 
believe  that  this  provision  addresses 
the  concerns  of  the  composers. 

It  is  also  important  to  note  that  this 
bill  would  affect  only  a  small  number 
of  composers  who  actually  receive 
compensation  for  syndicated  program- 
ming. Currently,  this  amounts  to 
about  15  percent  of  the  combined 
membership  of  ASCAP  and  BMI.  Fur- 
ther this  bill  would  in  no  way  affect 
the  current  blanket  license  system  as 
it  applies  to  the  use  of  music  in  radio, 
restaurants,  concert  halls,  and  net- 
work programming. 

It  is  only  logical  for  the  local  sta- 
tions to  negotiate  one  price  for  the 
entire  package.  It  is  virtually  worth- 
less for  local  stations  to  have  broad- 
cast rights  for  a  syndicated  program 
but  not  for  the  music  which  accompa- 
nies it.  Indeed,  who  would  enjoy 
watching  that  great  classic,  "The 
Sound  of  Music,"  without  hearing  the 
very  talented  Julie  Andrews  sing  the 
beautiful  songs  in  that  movie. 

Congress  has  a  responsibility  to 
ensure  a  balance  between  the  rights  of 
copyright  owners  and  users.  This  legis- 
lation will  restore  fairness  and  balance 
to  this  area  of  the  copyright  system. 

This  is  a  very  important  issue  to  the 
900  local  television  stations  through- 
out the  United  States.  I  strongly  urge 
each  one  of  my  colleagues  to  study 
this  measure  carefully. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
bill  be  printed  in  the  Record  immedi- 
ately following  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  698 

Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

Section  1.  The  Act  shall  be  known  as  The 
Syndicated  Television  Music  Copyright 
Reform  Act  of  1987. 

Sec.  2.  Title  17.  United  States  Code,  is 
amended    by    redesignating    sections    113 
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ttmatli  lit  u  aKOou  114  thiousb  119.  re- 
%wuU»tiy.  and  by  iiMerttiig  after  section  113 
tlM  f oUoi^nc  new  aectlon: 

"IIU.  I  mini  B—  or  ■uxuMW  uaans: 
va  or  mmcM.  wouu  in  bthdicatxd  tzlx- 


"<a)  MatwtttwrindttiK  the  provlsioiu  of 
MCttan  100.  no  owner,  uiicnee.  or  licensee 
of  a  comrrichted  audiovlaual  work  may 
eoBvey  ttae  ritfU  to  perform  publicly  such 
work  bjr  non-network  ooBunerdal  television 
tetMdoMt  without  ilinultaneously  conveying 
ttae  rii^t  to  peiftjiui  in  synchroniaatlon  any 
ouUjFiilhted  music  which  accompanies  such 
audkivtaual  work. 

<b)  Notwittaatanding  aeeUon  101  of  this 
tiUe.  for  puipaaea  of  this  section,  the  term 
'aadloviaual  work"  means  any  motion  pic- 
ture, prerecorded  television  program,  or 
eommerdal  advertisement." 

(e)  Subsection  (a>  does  not  apply  to  works 
prepared  by.  for  or  under  the  direction  of 
organtaations  that  are  exempt  from  federal 
income  tax  undo'  section  SOl(a)  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  by  reason  of 
aeettat  MKeXS)  of  such  Code." 

SK.  I.  Section  IM  of  UUe  17.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"118"  and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  -119". 

8k.  4.  Section  301  of  TiUe  17.  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended  by  ackling  the  fol- 
lowlnc  new  subsections: 

"(f)  Whenever  the  right  to  perform  by 
broadcast  any  motion  picture  or  other 
audiovisual  work  containing  a  synchronous 
musical  work  as  provided  In  section  113.  is 
conveyed  to  any  commercial  broadcast  sta- 
tton.  the  author  or  authors  of  such  musical 
work  (or  in  the  case  of  a  work  made  for  hire 
the  employer  or  employees  who  prepared 
the  work)  shall  be  entitled  to  an  Interest  in 
any  compensation  paid  to  the  owner  of  the 
copyright  in  such  motion  picture  or  other 
audiovisual  work.  The  amount  of  such  inter- 
est shall  be  determined  by  agreement  be- 
tween the  owner  of  the  copyright  in  the 
motlosi  picture  or  other  audiovisual  work 
and  the  autlM»(s)  or  employee<s)  who  pre- 
pared the  work. 

(g)  In  any  case  in  which  a  musical  work, 
which  constitutes  a  work  made  for  hire 
under  subsection  (b).  is  synchronized  with  a 
motion  picture  or  other  audiovisual  work, 
the  person  who  prepared  such  work  shall  be 
consldfred  an  employee,  for  purposes  of 
laws  relating  to  coUective  bargaining,  of  the 
owner  of  the  copyright  in  such  motion  pic- 
ture or  other  audiovisual  work." 

Sbc.  S.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
sliall  take  effect  on  the  date  of  enactment 
of  tUs  Act.  except  that  the  amendment 
made  by  section  1  shall  not  affect  a  public 
performance  occurring  during  the  one-year 
period  hfgliming  on  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act  pursuant  to  a  contract  executed 
before  such  date  of  enactment.* 


By    Mr.    SIMON    (for    himself. 

Mrs.  KASSKBAini.  Mr.  Pell.  Mr. 

KKmiKDT.    Mr.    Kasten.    Mr. 

Dahtorth.     Mr.     Kerht,     Mr. 

Dodo.  Mr.  Bmnf.  Mr.  D'Amato. 

and  Mr.  SmpsoH ): 
8.  701.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Foreign 
Aagtetance  Act  of  IMl  to  establish  a 
smarate  authorization  for  assistance 
for  famine  recovery  and  long-term  de- 
velopment in  8ub-Saharan  A1t\c&,  and 
for  other  purpoees;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations. 


ATtlCAN  FAMim  KXCOVXKY  AlfD  OKVXLOPlIXirT 
ACT 

•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
happy  to  lie  here  to  introduce  the  Af- 
rican Famine  Recovery  and  Develop- 
ment Act.  No  other  region  of  the 
world  finds  itself  in  such  a  steep  and 
steady  economic  decline  and  no  other 
retf on  of  the  world  can  benefit  more 
dramatically  from  a  well-thought-out 
and  well-directed  aid  program  as  this 
bill  envisions. 

There  is  a  broad  consensus  emerging 
on  the  possible  solutions  to  Africa's 
development  crisis,  one  that  was  re- 
fleeted  in  the  U.N.  General  Assembly's 
Program  for  African  Economic  Recov- 
ery and  Development  adopted  last 
May.  The  bill  I  am  introducing  today 
(»ntains  a  new.  more  cost  effective 
and  efficient  approach  to  support  the 
Africans'  own  efforts  to  achieve  eco- 
nomic growth.  It  does  so  in  a  way  that 
emphasizes  equitable,  environmentally 
sound  programs  that  stress  self-reli- 
ance and  participation  by  Africans 
thesnselves. 

This  bill  is  a  good  investment  for 
America.  It  represents  a  careful  bipar- 
tisan approach  to  the  challenge  of 
future  development  in  Africa,  and  it 
has  been  worked  out  in  close  consulta- 
tion with  many  of  my  colleagues  in 
the  Senate.  I  am  happy  to  be  able  to 
introduce  it  with  such  a  distinguished 
list  of  Democratic  and  Republican  co- 
spoEisors. 

The  challenge  today  is  to  help 
Africa  recover  from  the  ravages  of 
famine  and  drought  and  make  it  self- 
su^icient  in  food  production.  This  bill 
will  help  us  move  from  emergency 
food  aid  programs  which,  although 
commendable,  are  expensive  and  treat 
only  the  results  of  famine,  and  permit 
us  to  address  the  underlying  causes  of 
famine.  This  bill  places  a  new  empha- 
sis on  certain  building  bloclcs  for  long- 
term  development  in  sub-Saharan 
Africa  such  as  policy  reform,  privatiza- 
tion of  capital  markets,  agricultural 
research,  and  rural  health  and  family 
planning. 

The  bill  emphasizes  areas  of  African 
development  that  have  long  been  ne- 
glected. It  provides  for  close  consulta- 
tion with  the  poor  majority  in  Africa; 
American  support  for  appropriate 
policy  reforms;  a  greater  role  for  pri- 
vate volimtary  organizations  and 
women;  help  with  debt  and  budget 
issues  for  i>oor  African  countries;  a  30- 
peitcent  earmark  for  health,  environ- 
ment, and  population;  and  strength- 
ened management  of  developmental 
assistance.  It  also  increases  resources 
for  Africa  by  earmarking  $600  million 
for  fiscal  year  1988. 

No  bill  is  perfect,  and  it  may  be  that 
during  the  course  of  hearings  some 
provisions  of  this  biU  may  have  to  be 
changed  or  modified.  I  intend  to  con- 
sult closely  with  my  colleagues  and 
with  the  administration,  and  I  wiU 
take  their  views  into  account. 


The  American  people  showed  a  gen- 
erosity of  spirit  and  humanity  when 
they  responded  to  the  famine  in 
Africa.  Those  efforts  saved  millions  of 
lives.  We  need  to  continue  that  com- 
mitment. The  chaUenge  is  great,  but 
the  opportuidties  to  do  good  are  also 
great.  I  believe  that  this  bill  is  a  step 
in  the  right  direction.* 
•  Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
delighted  to  Join  Senator  Simon  and  a 
bipartisan  coalition  of  Senators  in  in- 
troducing today  a  bill  similar  to  legis- 
lation that  Senator  Kastem  and  I 
sponsored  2  years  ago  to  establish 
within  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  a 
permanent  long-term  fund  for  "Afri- 
can Famine  Recovery  and  Develop- 
ment." It  is  patterned  along  the  lines 
of  legidation  I  offered  in  1974,  with 
the  late  Senator  Hubert  Humphrey, 
when  we  created  the  Sahel  drought 
fund.  That  fund  has.  and  continues  to 
do  much  to  assist  those  west  African 
countries. 

But  over  the  past  several  years 
drought  and  famine  conditions  have 
spread  to  much  of  sub-Saharan  Africa, 
and  we  need  to  broaden  and  strength- 
en the  authorities  in  our  law  to  assist 
them  in  a  more  effective  and  sustained 
way. 

Following  our  legislative  effort  in 
the  last  Congress.  Senator  Kasten  and 
I  have  worked  closely  with  our  col- 
leagues, both  in  the  Senate  and  in  the 
House.  And.  most  importantly,  we 
have  consulted  with  the  voluntary 
agenciec.  with  their  umbrella  coalition 
at  InterAction,  and  with  many  other 
experts,  in  the  field.  The  hope  was  to 
learn  from  the  past  and  to  strengthen 
the  existing  authorities  in  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act.  while  also  broadening 
them  to  include  new  initiatives  dealing 
with  famine  recovery  and  development 
in  Afri(ia.  This  bill  accomplishes  that 
goal. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  all  Ameri- 
cans can  be  proud  of  what  our  country 
has  done  over  the  past  decade  to  help 
the  starving  peoples  of  Africa.  U.S. 
aid — coatributions  from  the  church 
agencies,  and  private  donations — have 
saved  millions  of  lives.  But  we  cannot 
afford  to  relax  now.  We  must  begin  to 
prepare  for  the  longer  term. 

The  central  challenge  today  is 
whether  the  nations  now  suffering  re- 
current drought  and  famine  in  Africa 
can  ever  feed  themselves  again.  Two 
decades  ago,  the  same  question  was 
posed— and  answered  affirmatively— in 
Asia.  In  the  1960's  the  United  States 
acted  to  avert  repeated  famine  in 
India,  but  today  India  feeds  itself, 
thanks  to  international  assistance  and 
agricultural  reforms. 

That  is  the  purpose  of  the  bill  we 
are  offering  today.  As  in  the  Sahel  a 
decade  ago,  this  bill  will  help  us  move 
from  an  emergency  relief  effort  to  pro- 
grams tor  rehabilitation  and  recovery, 
and  finally  to  longer  term  agricultural 


development.  As  in  the  Sahel.  we  need 
a  longer  term  authority  in  our  foreign 
assistance  program  to  launch  this 
longer  term  effort  to  help  the  African 
nations  recover  from  drought  and 
famine,  to  achieve  agricultural  devel- 
opment and,  hopefully,  to  become  self- 
sufficient  in  food  production. 

This  bill  simply  establishes  a  perma- 
nent fund  for  "African  Famine  Recov- 
ery and  Development"  to  allow  the 
President  to  seek  appropriations  for 
long-term  agricultural  development 
programs,  particularly  for  support  of 
policy  reforms  and  for  agricultural 
support  and  research  for  small  farm- 
ers. These  goals  of  the  fund  are  speci- 
fied because  all  agree  today  that  they 
are  central  to  Africa's  effort  to  achieve 
self-sufficiency  in  food. 

The  key  to  avoiding  famines,  and  to 
minimize  the  effect  of  droughts  when 
they  do  (xxur,  is  to  pursue  broad  agri- 
cultural reforms.  Ultimately,  the  Afri- 
can nations  themselves  must  take  a 
commitment  to  reform.  However,  they 
can  do  so  only  if  they  obtain  help 
from  other  countries.  The  United 
States  should  make  clear  that  it  is 
ready  to  respond  generously  to  nations 
that  pursue  policy  reforms,  and  to 
reward  them  with  additional  assist- 
ance when  they  do. 

Unfortimately,  many  governments 
in  Africa  still  maintain  economic  and 
agricultural  policies  that  favor  urban 
consumers  to  the  detriment  of  rural 
farmers.  Prices  paid  to  farmers  are 
kept  artificially  low.  Currencies  are  in- 
flated, and  with  loans  from  abroad, 
urban  citizens  are  able  to  purchase  in- 
expensive foods  and  goods  from  over- 
seas at  the  expense  of  their  own  farm- 
ers. Sometimes  cash  crops  have  been 
prompted  to  support  food  imports  at 
the  expense  of  domestic  crops.  It  will 
take  political  courage  for  any  of  these 
nations  to  reverse  their  policies,  but 
we  should  be  prepared  to  help  those 
that  begin  the  effort. 

Second,  the  bill's  authorizing  lan- 
guage enxphasizes  agricultural  re- 
search and  support  for  small  farmers. 
There  is  widespread  agreement  that 
the  best  method  to  increase  food  pro- 
duction in  Africa  is  to  strengthen  rural 
farmers,  who  are  frequently  neglected 
or  ignored  in  current  government  pro- 
grams and  agricultural  extension  serv- 
ices. 

Third,  the  bill  emphasizes  that  the 
crisis  in  Africa  requires  a  global  initia- 
tive, and  stresses  the  important  role  of 
international  organizations  and  multi- 
lateral institutions,  as  well  as  the  vol- 
untary and  church  agencies.  It  recog- 
nizes that  international  organizations 
are  particularly  suited  to  undertake 
programs  in  maternal  and  child 
health,  primary  health  care,  refugee 
self-sufficiency  and  strengthening  of 
host  (»untry  social  infrastructure, 
donor  coordination,  women's  roles  in 
African  fcxxl  systems,  food  strategy 
planning,  replenishment  of  natural  re- 


sources, population  plaiming.  and  re- 
search related  to  increasing  African 
food  production.  These  organizations 
include  the  U.N.  Development  Pro- 
gram. UNICEF.  the  U.N.  High  Com- 
missioner for  Refugees.  World  Health 
Organization,  Food  and  Agricultural 
Organization,  and  the  International 
Fund  for  Agricultural  Development. 
The  work  of  all  these  organizations  in 
Africa  can  be  supported  by  this  fund. 

Fourth,  the  bill  recognizes  the  im- 
portance of  achieving  l>etter  coordina- 
tion of  development  efforts  in  Africa. 
Again,  building  on  the  Sahel  experi- 
ence, it  mandates  that  an  internation- 
al coordinating  mechanism  be  estab- 
lished for  Africa  and  be  strongly  sup- 
ported by  our  Government. 

Fifth,  the  bill  recognizes  the  impor- 
tance of  trade  policies  and  the  role  of 
the  multilateral  lending  institutions, 
such  as  the  World  Bank's  special  facil- 
ity for  Africa,  in  supporting  policy 
reform  and  agricultural  rehabilitation 
in  Africa. 

Like  my  colleagues,  I  consider  this  to 
be  a  working  bill— a  starting  point— in 
a  bipartisan  effort  to  establish  a  more 
flexible  funding  authority  to  support 
long-term  recovery  and  development 
in  Africa.  Because  the  lesson  of  past 
experience  is  that  a  self-sustaining 
future  for  nations  dealing  with 
drought  and  famine  is  possible  only 
through  long-term  agricultural 
reform. 

In  recent  years,  per  capita  food  pro- 
duction has  been  rising  steadily  in 
Asia  and  Latin  America,  but  it  is 
sharply  down  in  Africa.  Unless  this 
basic  trend  is  reversed,  there  will  be  no 
long  term  progress.  There  is  hope  for 
the  people  of  Africa  if  the  United 
States  and  the  West  are  willing  to 
help  them— not  just  today,  but  tomor- 
row too.  That  is  the  goal  of  the  special 
fund  we  are  establishing  by  this  bill, 
and  I  am  confident  the  Senate  will 
support  it.« 

•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  cosponsor  the  Africa  Famine 
Recovery  and  Development  Fund  Act, 
introduced  by  my  good  friends  and  col- 
leagues, the  junior  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois and  the  junior  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin. This  bill  responds  to  the 
urgent  need  for  long-term  relief,  recov- 
ery and  development  of  sub-Saharan 
Africa. 

The  United  States  of  America  can  be 
proud  of  responding  generously  to  the 
need  to  help  the  starving  people  of 
Africa  in  times  of  emergency.  Howev- 
er, emergency-relief  efforts  are  not 
enough.  We  need  a  long-term  funding 
program  for  African  famine  relief  that 
will  help  eliminate  the  root  causes  of 
Africa's  plight  by  creating  a  situation 
of  self-sufficiency  and  sustained 
future  growth.  This  bill  is  a  step 
toward  achieving  this  goal. 

It  is  often  hard  to  determine  precise- 
ly the  most  pressing  needs  of  each  sub- 
Sahara  African  nation  because  their 


problems  are  so  massive  and  wide- 
spread. This  difficulty  can  sometimes 
be  the  cause  of  waste  and  inefficient 
allocation  of  resources.  However.  I  am 
confident  that  the  objectives  of  the 
long-term  development  assistance  of 
this  bill  have  been  well  examined  and 
thought  out.  thanks  to  many  recent 
studies  on  this  pressing  issue.  In  set- 
ting the  objectives  of  this  bill,  the 
knowledge  of  many  organizations  with 
thorough  understanding  of  African  de- 
velopmental needs  have  been  taken 
into  careful  consideration. 

The  United  States  has  to  prove  that 
it  is  willing  to  support  those  nations 
willing— even  eager— to  change  their 
economic  infrastructures  to  improve 
agriculture  output,  health,  edu(»,tion, 
and  to  solve  other  serious  problems. 
Our  efforts  have  to  be  well-structiu?ed 
and  well-coordinated  with  other  inter- 
national aid  programs.  The  Africa 
Famine  Recovery  and  Development 
Fund  Act  is  a  solid  first  step  in  ad- 
dressing the  long-term  ailments  of 
sub-Sahara  Africa  that  have  t)een  ig- 
nored for  too  long. 

Mr.  President,  I  strongly  support 
this  legislation  and  urge  my  colleagues 
to  join  me  as  cosponsors.« 


By  Mr.  SIMON: 
S.  702.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  col- 
lection of  data  about  crimes  motivated 
by  racial,  religious,  or  ethnic  hatred; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HATE  CRIME  STATISTICS  ACT 

•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  the  Hate  Crimes  Sta- 
tistics Act,  a  modest  proposal  that 
would  direct  the  Attorney  General  to 
acquire  data  about  serious  crimes 
which  manifest  racial,  ethnic,  or  reli- 
gious prejudice. 

Newspaper  headlines  have  told  us  of 
several  recent  incidents  of  racial  vio- 
lence—the deadly  terrorizing  of  a 
black  man  in  Howard  Beach,  NY.  the 
fatal  beating  of  a  Chinese-American  in 
a  suburb  of  Detroit.  But  there  are 
other  hate  crimes  virtually  unluiown 
outside  the  communities  in  which  they 
take  place— the  burning  of  a  cross  at 
the  home  of  a  black  family,  the  dese- 
cration of  a  synagogue  with  Nazi  sjrm- 
bols,  the  stoning  of  Southeast  Asian 
refugees. 

As  the  Nation  loolu  on  in  horror,  a 
debate  has  ensued:  Are  these  isolated 
incidents  or  evidence  of  growing 
racism?  Are  these  crimes  organized  or 
spontaneous?  What  is  the  actual 
amount,  lo(»tion.  and  tjrpe  of  crime 
motiviated  by  racial  or  religious 
hatred?  As  important  as  these  ques- 
tions are,  we  have  no  clear  answers, 
only  anecdotes.  Statistical  information 
is  not  available  on  a  national  scale. 
And  of  50  local  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies recently  contacted  by  the  Civil 
Rights  Commission,  only  2  maintained 
such   statistics.    This   informaUon   is 
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vital  if  we  are  to  identify  problems,  de-    nography  and  the  connection  between    crime.    Such    attitudes    seem    to    be 
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vital  if  we  are  to  Identify  problems,  de- 
**«^"*  trends,  and  target  solutions. 

The  MU  I  Introduce  today  is  identi- 
cal to  one  (HJl.  2455)  passed  by  the 
other  body  in  the  09th  Congress,  and 
reintroduced  this  Congress  (HJl.  993). 
It  is  the  result  of  deliberations  and 
compromises  with  the  Department  of 
Justice,  and  has  the  support  of  the 
NAACP  Legal  Defense  and  Education 
Fund.  Anti-Defamation  League  of 
B'taA  B'rith.  Antl-Klan  Network,  and 
others. 

This  biU  wlU  not  erase  the  blight  of 
racial  or  religious  violence  from  our 
Nation.  But  it  will  help  law  enforce- 
ment officials  to  identify  and  combat 
hate  crime:  it  will  help  policymakers 
develop  effective  strategies  to  prevent 
it;  and  it  will  demonstrate  the  Nation's 
concern  and  commitment  to  eradicat- 
ing crimes  of  bigotry.* 

By  ICr.  SPECTER: 
S.  703.  A  biU  to  amend  title  18, 
United  States  Code,  including  the 
Child  Protection  Act.  to  create  reme- 
dies for  children  and  other  victims  of 
P(Hix>gn4)hy.  and  for  other  purposes: 
to  the  C(Mnmlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

POmOGRArHT  TICTIMS  PROTECTION  ACT 

Mr.  SPJiXJrrEU.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
introducing  today  the  Pornography 
Victims  Protection  Act  of  1987.  This 
bill  is  the  successor  of  two  bills  which 
I  previously  introduced— S.  3063  in  the 
98th  Congress  and  S.  1187  in  the  99th 
Congress.  I  am  reintroducing  this  bill 
because  it  is  a  sound  legislative  propos- 
al which  has  and  is  gaining  additional 
support. 

This  legislation  would  allow  victims 
of  chfld  pornography  and  adults  who 
are  coerced,  intimidated,  or  fraudu- 
lently induced  into  posing  or  perform- 
ing in  pornography  to  institute  Feder- 
al civil  actions  against  producers  and 
distributors.  If  plaintiffs  prevail,  such 
child  or  adult  victims  would  recover 
treble  damages  and  their  costs  of  suit. 
In  addition,  victims  could  seek  injunc- 
tions to  prevent  further  production 
and  distribution  of  the  pornography. 
This  bill  also  authorizes  the  Attorney 
General  to  seek  $100,000  in  civil  penal- 
ties from  any  person  violating  Federal 
chfld  or  adult  pornography  statutes. 

The  Pornography  Victims  Protec- 
tion Act  would  impose  new  criminal 
sancti<His  against  coerced  adult  por- 
nognvthy.  Criminal  prohibitions  on 
production  and  interstate  distribution 
of  such  pornography  would  be  incor- 
porated into  existing  pornography 
sti^tes.  Any  person  who  forces  an- 
otho-  to  perform  in  pornography  to  be 
distributed  interstate  would  be  subject 
to  10  years  imprisonment  and  $100,000 
in  criminal  fines. 

This  legislation  is  based  on  a  series 
of  hearings  I  conducted  to  explore  new 
apfiroaches  to  combating  pornogra- 
phy. Witnesses  included  victims  of 
sexual  exploitation,  experts  on  the 
harm  caused  by  involvement  in  por- 


nography and  the  connection  between 
vicdent  pornography  and  sexual  ag- 
gression, and  the  American  Civil  Liber- 
tiet  Union.  The  testimony  provided 
substantial  evidence  that  many  Indi- 
viduals are  forced  to  perform  sexual 
acts  suggested  by  pornographic  mate- 
rials, and  suffer  serious  harm  as  a 
result. 

People  are  coerced  into  performing 
in  pornography  largely  because  a  huge 
national  market  exists  for  such  mate- 
rials. Consiuners  have  spent  hundreds 
of  millions  of  dollars  to  see  these  mag- 
azines, films,  and  video  tapes.  Given 
the  enormous  profit  potential  of  such 
productions,  elimination  of  this  type 
of  coercion  will  require  Government 
action.  The  Pornography  Victims  Pro- 
tection Act  of  1987.  therefore,  crimina- 
lizes the  production  of  sexually  explic- 
it materials  through  coercion,  intimi- 
dation, or  fraudulent  inducement,  if 
the  defendant  knows  that  the  materi- 
als will  be  shipped  interstate.  The  bill 
also  prohibits  the  interstate  distribu- 
tion of  such  materials  if  a  defendant 
knows  they  were  produced  against  the 
will  of  the  person  depicted. 

As  a  supplement  to  the  criminal 
sanctions,  the  legislation  provides  eli- 
gible victims  a  direct  civil  action 
against  pomographers  and  against 
those  who  knowingly  distribute  child 
or  coerced  adult  pornography.  Such 
civD  actions  will  help  ensure  that  por- 
nography victims  will  be  compensated 
by  their  exploiters.  Under  the  bill,  vic- 
tims would  receive  three  times  their 
actual  damages,  and  the  costs  of  bring- 
ing suit.  In  addition,  victims  could  seek 
injunctions  to  prevent  further  distri- 
bution of  material  produced  against 
their  will. 

The  factual  and  legal  issues  sur- 
rounding pornography  clearly  are  dif- 
ficult and  complex.  Legislation  in  this 
area  must  be  crafted  carefully  in  light 
of  the  Constitution's  protection  of  free 
speech.  It  is  important  to  note  that  in- 
junctions provided  by  this  legislation 
do  not  constitute  a  prior  restraint  of 
speech.  The  bill  makes  clear  that  no 
injunction  may  be  issued  prior  to  a 
full  adversary  proceeding  and  a  final 
judicial  determination  that  the  mate- 
rial constitutes  child  or  coerced  adult 
pornography. 

In  addition  to  providing  monetary 
damages  and  injunctive  relief  to  vic- 
tims, direct  civil  actions  will  facilitate 
enforcement  of  related  criminal  stat- 
utes. Current  enforcement  of  these 
laws  is  seriously  inadequate.  This  is 
due.  in  part,  to  the  difficulties  pros- 
ecutors face  in  discovering  those  who 
produce  child  and  coerced  adult  por- 
nography. Investigations  of  these 
cases  generally  are  difficult,  expensive 
and  time  consuming,  and  victims  fre- 
quently cannot  be  identified.  Further- 
more, prosecutors  simply  have  not 
given  chfld  pornography  cases  high 
priority,  often  on  the  grossly  mistaken 
assumption  that  this  is  a  victimless 


crime.  Such  attitudes  seem  to  be 
changing,  but  there  remains  an  urgent 
need  for  alternative  protective  mecha- 
nisms. 

Civil  causes  of  action  represent  a  val- 
uable new  tool  for  enforcing  Federal 
prohibitions  on  child  and  coerced 
adult  pomogrfiphy.  Since  the  burden 
of  proof  is  far  less  stringent  in  civil 
procee<flngs,  legal  attacks  on  pomog- 
raphers would  be  greatly  facilitated. 
In  addition,  evidence  obtained  in  the 
course  of  a  civil  proceeding  often 
would  be  available  for  later  use  in 
criminal  prosecutions. 

The  pornography  Victims  Protec- 
tion Act  provides  one  further  mecha- 
nism for  deterring  sexual  exploitation 
and  compensating  victims.  Under  the 
bill,  th^  Attorney  General  is  author- 
ized to  seek  $100,000  in  civil  penalties 
from  child  and  coerced  adult  pomog- 
raphers. If  the  Government  prevails,  it 
is  authorized  to  distribute  the  penalty 
money  $mong  all  of  the  identified  vic- 
tims in  the  case.  Like  a  direct  action 
for  victims,  a  Government  action  for 
civil  pdnalties  will  be  subject  to  a 
lower  burden  of  proof  than  in  a  crimi- 
nal prosecution,  and  this  should  facili- 
tate action  against  pomographers. 
Unlike  direct  actions,  however,  victims 
would  not  be  required  to  come  forward 
publicly.  This  is  an  especially  valuable 
benefit  in  child  pornography  cases, 
since  many  child  victims  are  unwilling 
or  unable  to  endure  the  severe  trau- 
mas of  courtroom  testimony. 

The  Pornography  Victims  Protec- 
tion Act  is  endorsed  by  many  women's 
and  children's  organizations,  including 
local  chapters  of  the  National  Organi- 
zation fior  Women.  Feminists  Fighting 
Pornography,  and  Covenant  House  of 
New  York.  The  New  York-based  femi- 
nists Fighting  Pornography  has  col- 
lected signatures  of  thousands  of  con- 
cerned Individuals  supporting  passage 
of  this  bill.  During  the  99th  Congress, 
S.  H87's  House  companion  bill.  H.R. 
5509  introduced  by  Representative 
Bill  Gveen.  received  strong  bipartisan 
support, 

I  believe  the  Pornography  Victims 
Protection  Act  represents  a  major  step 
forward  in  combating  the  sexual  ex- 
ploitation of  children  and  women. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
bill  and  a  list  of  organizations  endors- 
ing passage  of  this  legislation  lie  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  703 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Pornography  Vic- 
tims Protection  Act  of  1987". 

Sec.  2,  Section  2251  of  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (a),  by  striking  out  "sub- 
section <c)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"subsection  (d)"  and  by  inserting  before  the 


period  at  the  end  thereof  the  following:  "or 
if  such  person  knows  or  has  reason  to  know 
that  the  minor  was  transported  in  interstate 
or  foreign  commerce  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
ducing any  such  visual  depiction  of  such 
conduct"; 

(2)  in  subsection  (b).  by  striking  out  "sub- 
section (c)"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"subsection  (d)"  and  by  inserting  before  the 
period  at  the  end  thereof  the  following:  "or 
if  such  person  knows  or  has  reason  to  know 
that  the  minor  was  trsoisported  in  interstate 
or  foreign  commerce  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
ducing any  such  visual  depiction  of  such 
conduct"; 

(3)  by  inserting  immediately  after  subsec- 
tion (b)  the  following: 

"(cMl)  Any  ijerson  who  coerces,  intimi- 
dates, or  fraudulently  induces  an  individual 
18  years  or  older  to  engage  in  any  sexually 
explicit  conduct  for  the  purpose  of  produc- 
ing any  visual  depiction  of  such  conduct 
shall  be  punished  as  provided  under  subsec- 
tion (d),  if  such  person  knows  or  has  reason 
to  know  that  such  visual  depiction  will  be 
transported  in  interstate  or  foreign  com- 
merce or  mailed,  if  such  visual  depiction  has 
actually  been  transported  in  interstate  or 
foreign  commerce  or  mailed,  or  If  such 
person  knows  or  has  reason  to  know  that 
the  individual  18  years  or  older  was  trans- 
ported in  interstate  or  foreign  commerce  for 
the  purpose  of  producing  any  such  visual 
depiction  of  such  conduct. 

"(2)  Proof  of  one  or  more  of  the  following 
facts  or  conditions  shall  not.  without  more, 
negate  a  finding  of  coercion  under  this  sub- 
section: 

"(A)  that  the  person  is  or  has  been  a  pros- 
titute; 

"(B)  that  the  person  is  connected  by  blood 
or  marriage  to  anyone  involved  in  or  related 
to  the  making  of  the  pornography; 

"(C)  that  the  person  has  previously  had. 
or  been  thought  to  have  had.  sexual  rela- 
tions with  anyone.  Including  anyone  in- 
volved in  or  related  to  the  making  of  the 
pornography; 

"(D)  that  the  person  has  previously  posed 
for  sexually  explicit  pictures  for  or  with 
anyone,  including  anyone  involved  in  or  re- 
lated to  the  making  of  the  pornography  at 
issue; 

"(E)  that  anyone  else,  including  a  spouse 
or  other  relative,  has  given  permission  on 
the  person's  behalf; 

"(P)  that  the  person  actually  consented  to 
a  use  of  the  performance  that  is  changed 
into  pornography; 

"(G)  that  the  person  knew  that  the  pur- 
pose of  the  acts  or  events  in  question  was  to 
make  pornography; 

"(H)  that  the  person  signed  a  contract  to 
produce  pornography;  or 

"(I)  that  the  person  was  paid  or  otherwise 
compensated."; 

(4)  in  subsection  (c).  by  striking  out  "(c)" 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "(d)";  and 

(5)  by  amending  the  heading  to  read  as 
follows: 

"§  2251.  Sexual  exploiUUon". 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Section  2252(a)<l)  of  title  18. 
United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(C)  the  producing  of  such  visual  depic- 
tion involved  the  use  of  an  adult  who  was 
coerced,  intimidated,  or  fraudulently  in- 
duced to  engace  in  sexually  explicit  conduct 
and  the  person  knows  or  has  reason  to  know 
that  the  adult  was  coerced,  intimidated,  or 
fraudulently  induced;  and 

"(D)  such  visual  depiction  depicts  such 
conduct:  or". 

(b)  Section  2252(aK2)  is  amended  by— 


(1)  striking  out  "and"  and  the  semicolon 
in  clause  (A)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"or  the  production  of  visual  depiction  in- 
volved the  use  of  an  adult  who  was  coerced, 
intimidated,  or  fraudulently  induced  to 
engage  in  sexually  explicit  conduct  and  the 
person  knows  or  has  reason  to  know  that 
the  adult  was  coerced,  intimidated,  or  fraud- 
ulently induced;  and". 

(c)  The  heading  for  section  2252  is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows: 

"§  2252.  Certain  activities  relating  to  material  in- 
volving sexual  exploitaUon". 
Sec.  4.  (a)  Chapter  110  of  part  I  of  title  18. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  redesig- 
nating section  2255  as  section  2261. 

Chapter  110  of  part  J  of  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  after 
section  2254  the  following: 

"§  2255.  Civil  remedies. 

(a)  The  district  courts  of  the  United 
States  shall  have  jurisdiction  to  prevent  and 
restrain  violations  of  section  2251  or  2252  by 
issuing  appropriate  orders,  including— 

"(1)  ordering  any  person  to  divest  himself 
or  any  interest,  direct  or  indirect,  in  any 
legal  or  business  entity; 

"(2)  imposing  reasonable  restrictions  on 
the  future  activities  or  Investments  of  any 
person  including  prohibiting  such  person 
from  engaging  in  the  same  type  of  legal  or 
business  endeavor;  or 

"(3)  ordering  dissolution  or  reorganization 
of  any  legal  or  business  entity  after  making 
due  provision  for  the  rights  of  irmocent  per- 
sons. 

"(b)  The  Attorney  General  or  any  person 
threatened  with  loss  of  damage  by  reason  of 
a  violation  of  section  2251  or  2252  may  insti- 
tute proceedings  under  section  (a)  and.  in 
the  event  that  the  party  bringing  suit  pre- 
vails, such  party  shall  recover  the  cost  of 
the  suit,  including  a  reasonable  attorney's 
fee.  Pending  final  determination,  the  court 
may  at  any  time  enter  such  restraining 
orders  or  prohibitions,  or  take  such  other 
actions,  including  the  acceptance  of  satisfac- 
tory performance  bonds,  as  it  shall  deem 
proper.  For  purposes  of  this  section,  a  viola- 
tion of  section  2251  or  2252  shall  be  deter- 
mined by  a  preponderance  of  the  evidence. 

"(c)  Any  victim  of  a  violation  of  section 
2251  or  2252  who  suffers  physical  injury, 
emotional  distress,  or  property  damage  as  a 
result  of  such  violation  may  sue  to  recover 
damages  in  any  appropriate  United  States 
district  court  and  shall  recover  threefold 
the  damages  such  person  sustains  as  a  result 
of  such  violation  and  the  cost  of  the  suit,  in- 
cluding a  reasonable  attorney's  fee.  For  pur- 
poses of  this  section,  a  violation  of  section 
2251  or  2252  shall  be  determined  by  a  pre- 
ponderance of  the  evidence. 

■(d)  A  final  judgment  or  decree  rendered 
in  favor  of  the  United  States  in  any  criminal 
proceeding  brought  by  the  United  States 
under  this  chapter  shall  estop  the  defend- 
ant from  denying  the  essential  sllecatlons 
of  the  criminal  offense  in  any  subsequent 
civil  proceeding. 

•(c)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued to  authorize  any  order  restraining 
the  exhibition,  distribution  or  dissemination 
of  any  visual  material  without  a  full  adver- 
sary proceeding  and  a  final  judicial  determi- 
nation that  such  material  contains  a  visual 
depiction  of  sexually  explicit  conduct,  as  de- 
fined by  section  2261  of  this  chapter,  en- 
gaged in  by  a  minor  or  by  a  person  who  was 
coerced,  intimidated,  or  fraudulently  in- 
duced to  engage  in  such  sexually  explicit 
conduct. 


"92256.  Civil  penalUcs. 

"(a)  Any  person  found  to  violate  section 
2251  or  2252  by  preponderance  of  the  evi- 
dence shall  be  liable  to  the  United  States 
Government  for  a  civil  penalty  of  $100,000 
and  the  forfeiture  of  any  interest  in  proper- 
ty described  in  section  2254.  The  Attorney 
General  may  bring  an  action  for  recovery  of 
any  such  civil  penalty  or  forfeiture  against 
any  such  person.  If  the  Attorney  General 
prevails  he  may  also  recover  the  cost  of  the 
suit,  including  a  reasonable  attorney's  fee. 

"(b)  If  the  identity  of  any  victim  of  an  of- 
fense provided  in  section  2251  or  2252  is  es- 
tablished prior  to  an  award  of  a  civil  penalty 
made  to  the  United  States  under  this  sec- 
tion, the  victim  shall  be  entitled  to  the 
award.  If  there  is  more  than  one  victim,  the 
court  shall  apportion  the  award  among  the 
victims  on  an  equitable  basis  after  consider- 
ing the  harm  suffered  by  each  such  victim. 

"§  2257.  Venue  and  process. 

"(a)  Any  civil  action  or  proceeding 
brought  under  this  chapter  may  be  institut- 
ed in  the  district  court  of  the  United  States 
for  any  district  in  which  the  defendant  re- 
sides, is  found,  has  an  agent,  or  transacts  his 
affairs. 

'(b)  In  any  action  under  section  2255  or 
2256  of  this  chapter  in  any  district  court  of 
the  United  States  in  which  it  is  shown  that 
the  ends  of  justice  require  that  other  par- 
ties residing  in  any  other  district  be  brought 
before  the  court,  the  court  may  cause  such 
parties  to  be  summoned,  and  process  for 
that  purpose  may  be  served  in  any  judicial 
district  of  the  United  States  by  the  marshal 
of  such  judicial  district. 

"(c)  In  any  civil  or  criminal  action  or  pro- 
ceeding under  this  chapter  in  the  district 
court  of  the  United  States  for  any  judicial 
district,  a  subpoena  issued  by  such  court  to 
compel  the  attendance  of  witnesses  may  be 
served  in  any  other  judicial  district  except 
that  no  subpoena  shall  be  issued  for  service 
upon  any  individual  who  resides  in  another 
district  at  a  place  more  than  one  hundred 
miles  from  the  place  at  which  such  court  is 
held  without  approval  given  by  a  judge  of 
such  court  upon  a  showing  of  good  cause. 

"(d)  All  other  process  in  any  action  or  pro- 
ceeding under  this  chapter  may  be  served 
on  any  person  in  any  judicial  district  in 
which  such  person  resides,  is  found,  has  an 
agent,  or  transacts  his  affairs. 

"§  2258.  Expedition  of  actions. 

"In  any  civil  action  instituted  under  this 
chapter  by  the  United  States  in  any  district 
court  of  the  United  States,  the  Attorney 
General  may  file  with  the  clerk  of  such 
court  a  certificate  stating  that  in  his  opin- 
ion the  case  is  of  general  public  importance. 
A  copy  of  that  certificate  shall  be  furnished 
immediately  by  such  clerk  to  the  chief 
judge  or  in  his  absence  to  the  presiding  dis- 
trict judge  of  the  district  in  which  such 
action  is  pending.  Upon  receipt  of  such 
copy,  such  judge  shall  designate  immediate- 
ly a  judge  of  that  district  to  hear  and  deter- 
mine the  action.  The  judge  designated  to 
hear  and  determine  the  action  shall  assign 
the  action  for  hearing  as  soon  as  practicable 
and  hold  hearings  and  make  a  determina- 
tion as  expeditiously  as  possible. 

"§2259.  Evidence. 

"In  any  proceeding  ancillary  to  or  in  any 
civil  action  instituted  under  this  chapter  the 
proceedings  may  be  opened  or  closed  to  the 
public  at  the  discretion  of  the  cotut  after 
consideration  of  the  rights  of  affected  per- 
sons. 
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6.  705.  A  bill  to  reaffirm  the  bound- 
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"K  cMl  acUon  under  aectlon  12SS  or  22M 
of  thk  rhiitw  must  be  brought  within  six 
ymm  ttoat  ttut  4Bte  the  vioUUon  is  commit- 
tsd.  IB  any  suA  action  broutht  by  or  on 
beliatf  at  %  person  who  was  a  minor  at  the 
date  the  vkdatlon  was  committed,  the  nin- 
nloc  ot  auefa  six-year  period  shall  be  deemed 
to  bai**  been  tolled  during  the  period  of 
audi  peraon's  minority.". 

8k.  5.  (a>  The  section  analysis  for  chapter 
110  of  part  I  of  UUe  18.  United  States  Code. 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"CHAPTER  110-BKXUAL 
EXPIXDITATION 


"Sec 

■'23S1. 

"»S2. 

"23k3. 


"XIS5. 
"XXS7. 

"UM. 


Sexual  exploitation. 

Certain  activities  relating  to  material 

invoMng  sexual  exploitation. 
Criminal  forfeiture. 
Ctva  forfeiture. 
ChrO  remedies. 
Ova  penalties. 
Venue  and  process. 
Expedition  of  actions. 
Evidenoa. 
limitations. 
Definitions  for  chapter. 
Sevoability.". 

<b)  The  chapter  analysis  for  part  I  of  title 
IS.  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing Uie  item  relating  to  chapter  110  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"110.  Sexual  ExploitaUon 2251". 

Sac.  0.  Ch«>ter  110  of  Utle  18.  United 
Stetes  Code,  Is  amended  by  inserting  after 
section  2361  the  following: 
-t 


"3381. 


"If  the  provisions  of  any  part  of  this  Act 
or  the  amendments  made  by  this  Act,  or  the 
application  thereof,  to  any  person  or  cir- 
cumstances is  held  invalid,  the  provisions  of 
the  other  parts  of  this  Act  or  the  amend- 
ments made  by  this  Act  and  their  applica- 
timi  to  other  persons  or  circumstances  shall 
not  be  affected.". 

FnoIfUTS  FlGRTniG  PORNOGRAmr 

OHoamxanoire  sitpporting  passage  op  the 

POaHOGaAPHT  VICTIlfS  PKOTECTION  ACT 

N.O.W..  NaUonal  Organization  for 
Women.  NY,  NY  Chapter. 

Women's  Institute  for  Freedom  of  the 
Press,  Wash..  D.C. 

National  Coalition  Against  Television  Vio- 
lence, Champaign,  ni. 

V.OJ.CJIS.  Inc.  (Nat'l.  Incest  Survivors 
Network),  Chicago,  ni. 

TOPP,  Task  Force  on  Prostitution  &  Por- 
nography, Madiscm,  WI. 

Alaska  Network  on  Domestic  Violence  A 
Sexual  Assault,  Juneau.  Alaska. 

Covenant  House,  NY,  NY. 

PRIDE  (FamOy  Services).  Minn.,  US. 

N.AJ>.CJl.O..  Natl.  Anti-Pornography 
ClvO  Rl^U  OrgaoizaUon,  Minn..  MN. 

OcneslB  House.  Chicago,  m. 

Wwnen  in  Crials,  Fairbanks,  Alaska. 

IDFA.  Independent  Union  of  Flight  At- 
tendants. NY,  NY. 

Wonen's  Alliance  Against  Pornography. 
Camtarldge.  Mass. 

Pornography  Awareness.  Inc..  Chapel  Hill, 
NC. 

8.A.V.E^  Sisters  Against  Violence  Si  Ex- 
plottation.  LaJidla,  CA. 

Pornography  Resource  Center.  Minn., 
MN. 

N.O.W..  San  Joae,  CA  Chapter. 


By  Mr.  BRADLEY  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Ihouyx.  Mr.  Pbll.  and  Mr. 


8.  70S.  A  bill  to  reaffirm  the  bound- 
aries of  the  Great  Sioux  Reservation 
to  convey  federally  held  lands  In  the 
BlBck  Hills  to  the  Sioux  Nation:  to 
provide  for  the  economic  development, 
resource  protection  and  self-determi- 
nstion  of  the  Sioux  Nation:  to  remove 
bVTiers  to  the  free  exercise  of  tradi- 
tional Indian  religion  in  the  Black 
Hills;  to  preserve  the  sacred  Black 
Hfils  from  desecration;  to  establish  a 
wildlife  sanctuary:  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Select  Committee  on 
Indian  Affairs. 

SIOUX  NATION  BLACK  HIIXS  ACT 

•  Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
toclay  to  reintroduce  the  Sioux  Nation 
Black  Hills  Act.  I  am  pleased  to  have 
as  cosponsors.  Senator  Inouye,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Select  Committee  on 
Indian  Affairs;  Senator  Psix  of  Rhode 
Islsnd:  and  Senator  Evahs  of  Wash- 
infton.  This  legislation  would  right  a 
wrong  committed  by  the  United  States 
more  than  100  years  ago.  The  bill 
would  restore  to  the  Sioux  Tribe  a 
portion  of  the  lands  awarded  to  them 
by  an  1868  treaty  and  subsequently  il- 
legally taken  from  them. 

That  the  U.S.  Government  was 
guilty  of  an  illegal  taking  is  not  at 
issue:  the  Supreme  Court  affirmed 
this  conclusion  in  1980.  What  is  at 
issue  is  the  responsibility  of  our  Gov- 
ernment to  live  up  to  its  agreements 
and  ideals.  History  and  other  nations 
judge  us  by  our  deeds.  If  we  are  con- 
cerned about  that  judgment,  we 
should  recognize  that  the  history  of 
our  Government's  dealings  with  the 
Sioux  is  not  adorned  with  honor.  It  is 
a  history  rich  with  familiar  names  and 
places— Grant,  Sherman,  Custer,  Red 
Cloud.  Sitting  Bull,  Crazy  Horse,  Little 
Bif  Horn,  Fort  Laramie,  Wounded 
Knee,  and  the  Black  Hills  of  South 
Dakota.  But  the  story  is  one  of  broken 
cosunitments  and  bad  faith.  The  bill  I 
introduce  today  is  an  attempt  to  re- 
write a  more  honorable  final  chapter 
to  this  history. 

It  has  always  astonished  me.  given 
America's  history  of  breaking  its 
Indian  treaties,  that  the  Sioux  Nation 
has  continued  to  persevere  in  its  ef- 
forts to  have  its  treaty  rights  upheld. 
There  is  something  honorable,  deep- 
sested,  and  tenacious  about  a  people 
who  would  persevere  for  over  119 
years  in  an  effort  to  have  their  treaty 
rights  honored. 

Indeed,  there  is  something  very  ex- 
traordinary in  our  modem  day  of  fast 
moving  events  that  a  treaty  first 
siffied  in  1868  is  still  very  much  an 
issue.  Yet,  at  the  same  time,  as  I  think 
the  native  American  can  only  under- 
stand, there  is  nothing  extraordinary 
at  all  about  the  situation  in  which  the 
Sioux  Nation  finds  itself  with  regard 
to  the  Port  Laramie  Treaty.  Things 
are  as  they  always  have  been.  The 
native  American  is  still  trying  to  have 
his  treaty  rights  upheld. 

Today,  we  make  another  attempt  to 
right    this    longstanding    injustice.    I 


first  Introduced  the  Sioux  Nation 
Black  Bills  biU  2  years  ago.  It  is  signif- 
icant today  that  I  am  Joined  by  the 
chairman  of  the  Select  Committee  on 
Indian  Affairs,  my  colleague  Senator 

IHOUYS. 

I  am  honored  by  his  presence  and 
his  wiKlngness  to  support  this  impor- 
tant imue.  Native  Americans  have  in 
Senator  Imoute  a  leader  who  is  ener- 
getic and  compassionate;  who  will  give 
Indian  issues  the  serious  attention 
they  (leserve.  The  work  in  this  Con- 
gress, I  am  sure,  will  rectify  those  past 
times  in  our  history  when  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  has  not  fulfiUed 
its  tresty  obligations  to  "advise  and 
consent"  with  Justice. 

Too  often,  unfortimately,  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  has  allowed 
native  American  issues  to  become  local 
issues.  This  was  never  intended  by  the 
framers  of  the  Constitution  nor  is  it 
appropriate.  Injustice  is  never  a  local 
issue,  fti  the  simplest  terms,  the  Black 
Hills  legislation  grew  from  injustice 
and  a  need  to  make  amends. 

When  the  Supreme  Court  ruled  fa- 
vorably on  the  Sioux  claims  in  1980. 
the  Court  concluded,  "a  more  ripe  and 
rank  esse  of  dishonorable  dealing  wUl 
never,  in  all  probability,  be  found  in 
our  history."  These  are  strong  words 
for  a  Court  not  known  for  its  rhetori- 
cal exdess.  They  are  words  that  give 
meaning  and  vindication  to  the  gen- 
erations of  Sioux  who  have  persevered 
in  their  efforts  to  uphold  their  rights. 

The  Black  Hills  bUl  is  more  than  the 
settlement  of  a  longstanding  property 
dispute.  It  is  a  bill,  like  so  much  of 
native  American  culture,  that  is  about 
respect  for  the  land,  a  spiritual  cul- 
ture, and  what  happens  to  any  people 
when  a  great  violence  is  done  to  their 
very  identity. 

After  all  the  discussions  about  poli- 
tics, the  irreducible  moral  minimum 
that  each  of  you  must  decide  is  what 
you  owe  another  human  being.  By 
this,  I  don't  mean  what  you  owe  your- 
self, or  your  family,  or  even  some  of 
your  friends,  but  rather  what  you  owe 
a  stranger  simply  because  he  or  she  is 
a  human  being. 

In  thinking  about  that  obligation,  it 
helps  to  understand  where  we  are 
today  in  America  and  where  we've 
come  from. 

For  example.  Western  thought  since 
the  18th  century  has  liberated  us  from 
superstition  at  the  same  time  it  had 
denied  us  the  moral  certainty  of  an- 
other age.  And  in  so  doing,  it  has  as- 
saulted the  sense  of  harmony  and  bal- 
ance that  underlies  traditional  native 
AmericBn  culture.  Science  has  un- 
locked the  forces  of  nature  and  im- 
proved the  physical  condition  of  our 
lives  aad  has  also  given  us  the  power 
not  just  to  shape  the  natural  birth/ 
death  cycle  of  nature,  but  to  utterly 
and  cosapletely  destroy  Mother  Earth. 
The  personal  liberty  of  our  big  cities. 
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while  invigorating,  cries  out  for  a  new 
form  of  community,  a  new  sense  of  be- 
longing, that  goes  beyond  class,  to 
deeper  personal  meaning. 

In  such  a  search,  I  think  the  Lakota 
Nation  has  something  to  say  to  the 
rest  of  America. 

At  a  time  in  America  when  the  scale 
and  speed  of  our  lives  have  increased 
dramatically,  when  documents  fly 
magically  from  one  computer  to  an- 
other thousands  of  miles  away  in  a 
second,  and  news  travels  instanta- 
neously from  Moscow  to  Los  Angeles, 
at  a  time  when  our  economy  is  global 
and  interdependent,  when  life  be- 
comes more  cluttered  with  the  unnec- 
essary, when  acid  rain  continues  to  fall 
on  forests,  when  farms  become  fewer, 
bigger,  and  less  personalized,  it  is  time 
for  us  to  refresh  ourselves  and  renew 
ourselves  by  relocating  our  place 
within  nature  and  in  relation  to  the 
land. 

Mr.  President.  America  is  losing  its 
sense  of  the  land.  And  for  a  continen- 
tal power,  that  is  an  ominous  develop- 
ment. 

America  needs  to  Icnow  why  the 
Lakota  call  the  Black  Hills  the  "heart 
of  everything  that  is." 

America  needs  to  know  why  for  the 
Lakota  "good  fences  don't  make  good 
neighbors."  Why  fences  cannot  con- 
tain the  spirit  of  man  or  the  lure  of 
the  horizon. 

America  needs  to  know  Red  Cloud 
and  Standing  Bear  as  well  as  Andrew 
Jackson  and  Herbert  Hoover.  America 
needs  to  understand  the  Sun  dance 
and  the  other  rites  of  Lakota  culture. 

America  needs  to  find  new  self-re- 
spect and  dignity  in  the  Lakota  belief 
that  the  children  of  the  Earth  are 
two-legged,  four-legged,  winged,  and 
all  things  growing  and  moving.  And, 
they  all  have  a  right  to  live. 

It  is  for  those  reasons,  as  well  as 
trying  to  right  the  injustice  that  has 
been  done,  that  I  have  introduced  the 
Black  Hills  bill,  and  it  is  for  those  rea- 
sons that  I  believe  it  will  ultimately 
pass.  When  it  does,  you  must  be  ready 
not  only  to  help  your  brother  but  also 
be  prepared  to  show  the  world  the 
wonder  of  this  land.  And  in  so  doing, 
show  respect  for  the  wonder  of  every 
land. 

One  October  day.  2  years  ago.  as  I 
was  driving  through  New  Jersey  with 
leaves  turning  red,  brown,  yellow.  I 
thought  about  changes,  about  how 
each  year  brings  new  life  that  passes, 
and  yet  the  trees  remain  year  after 
year.  Our  challenge  here  in  America  is 
to  find  that  same  continuity  in  the 
midst  of  change. 

The  clue  to  the  continuity  can  be 
felt  by  Just  driving  through  the  Black 
Hills  or  from  Rapid  City  to  Pine 
Ridge.  There  is  a  stillness  that  goes 
beyond  the  wind  whispering  through 
the  pines  or  prairie  grass.  There  is  a 
strength  that  goes  beyond  the  granite 
spires  about  Sylvan  Lake.  There  is  a 


sense  of  possibility  that  reaches  up  to 
the  big  sky.  There,  amidst  the  stillness 
and  strength,  is  a  changelessness.  a 
continuity,  that  saya  nature  can  still 
t>e  our  guide  and  inspiration.  Man  is 
still  behind,  fighting,  imitating,  but 
never  quite  equaling,  the  majesty  and 
balance  of  the  land. 

America  needs  to  hear  this  message. 
America  needs  to  know  the  Lakota 
story— the  native  American  story. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
full  text  of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

s.  705 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Sioux  Nation  Black 
Hills  Act". 

sec.  2.  FINDINGS. 

The  Congress  finds  that— 

( 1 )  the  Black  Hills  are  the  sacred  center  of 
aboriginal  territory  of  the  Sioux  Nation  and 
as  such  hold  deep  religious  significance  for 
the  Sioux  Nation,  and 

(2)  such  lands  are  Sioux  treaty  territory, 
as  affirmed  by  the  Treaties  of  September 
IS.  1851  (11  Stat.  749)  and  April  29.  1868  (15 
Stat.  635); 

(3)  the  Sioux  Nation  views  the  Black  Hills 
as  inalienable  and  have  never  voluntarily 
surrendered  or  ceded  the  Black  Hills,  and 
have  resolved  not  to  accept  money  in  ex- 
change for  extinguishment  of  title  to  such 
lands  or  of  the  right  to  practice  traditional 
religion  in  the  Black  Hills  area: 

(4)  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  af- 
firmed the  findings  of  the  Court  of  Claims, 
citing  its  conclusion  that  *Ca)  more  ripe  and 
rank  case  of  dishonorable  dealing  will  never, 
in  all  probability,  be  found  in  our  history" 
and  further  noting  the  Court  of  Claims'  lan- 
guage regarding  the  duplicity  of  President 
Grant  "in  breaching  the  Government's 
treaty  obligations  to  keep  trespassers  out  of 
the  Black  Hills,  and  the  pattern  of  duress 
practiced  by  the  Government  on  the  starv- 
ing Sioux  to  get  them  to  agree  to  the  sale  of 
the  Black  Hills": 

(5)  the  Sioux  Nation  has  never  been  ac- 
corded a  forum  within  which  to  seek  the 
return  of  the  lands  and.  while  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  upheld  the  ruling  of 
the  Court  of  Claims  that  the  Act  of  Febru- 
ary 28,  1877  (19  Stat.  254),  was  unconstitu- 
tional for  failure  to  pay  "just  compensa- 
tion", the  constitutionality  of  the  Black 
Hills  taking  has  not  been  fully  adjudicated 
because  Congress  has  not  provided  a  Court 
with  the  jurisdiction  to  provide  for  the 
return  of  land  as  a  remedy  for  an  "unconsti- 
tutional taking",  nor  has  the  question  of 
whether  the  Black  Hills  taking  was  for  a 
"public  purpose"  had  a  forum  within  which 
to  be  addressed: 

(6)  the  lawsuit  brought  by  the  Oglala 
Band  of  the  Sioux  Nation  against  the 
United  States  to  quiet  title  to  Federal  lands 
in  the  Black  Hills,  and  for  damages,  was  dis- 
missed for  want  of  jurisdiction.  Oglala 
Sioux  Tribe  of  the  Pine  Ridge  Indian  Reser- 
vation V.  United  SUtes,  650  P.2d  140  (8th 
Cir.  1981),  cert,  denied,  455  U.S.  907: 

(7)  other  bands  of  the  Sioux  Nation  sued 
the  United  SUtes  in  the  Indian  Claims 
ComnUsBlon.  under  the  Act  of  March  13, 


1978  (92  Stat.  153).  and  obtained  a  judgqaent 
of  $17.1  million  for  the  value  of  the  land 
taken  by  the  Act  of  February  28,  1877  (19 
Stat.  254).  $3,484  for  righU  of  way.  $450,000 
for  damages  resulting  from  gold  removed 
prior  to  the  Act,  plus  5  percent  simple  Inter- 
est but  not  on  the  value  of  the  gold,  totaling 
$105,994,430.52  which  was  appropriated  on 
July  18.  1980: 

(8)  neither  the  Act  of  March  13.  1978  (92 
Stat.  153)  nor  such  Judgment  provide  for 
the  return  of  land  in  the  Black  Hills; 

(9)  the  Sioux  Nation  has  resolved  to  reject 
the  monetary  award  and  will  not  accept 
money  in  exchange  for  extinguishment  of 
title  to  such  lands: 

(10)  the  Black  Hills  have  deep  religious 
significance  to  the  Sioux  people  and  the 
Sioux  people  refuse  to  also  accept  monetary 
compensation  in  exchange  for  the  First 
Amendment  rights  to  freely  practice  their 
religion  in  the  Black  Hills: 

(11)  the  different  ttands  of  the  Sioux 
Nation  have  pressed  its  claim  to  the  Black 
Hills  vigorously  and  continuously  for  more 
than  100  years: 

(12)  notwithstanding  the  value  of  $17.1 
million  established  by  the  Court  of  Claims 
as  the  value  of  the  Black  Hills  at  the  time  of 
taking,  the  loss  to  the  Sioux  must  be  meas- 
ured in  terms  of  the  adjusted  value  of  the 
resources  extracted  from  the  Black  Hills 
which  exceeds  $18  billion  for  the  36  million 
ounces  of  gold  extracted  by  the  Homestake 
Mine  alone  through  1980: 

(13)  the  executive  branch  of  the  United 
States  has  established  a  record  of  negotia- 
tion with  the  Sioux  Nation  to  effect  a  reso- 
lution of  the  Sioux  Nation's  consistent  ef- 
forts to  recover  land  in  the  Black  Hills; 

(14)  the  Congress  has  in  the  recent  past 
resolved  complex  American  Indian  land  title 
and  religious  issues  by  conveying  title,  as 
well  as  other  forms  of  compensation,  with- 
out restricting  such  resolution  to  monetary 
damages;  and 

(15)  it  will  further  the  interests  of  the 
United  States  to  enter  into  a  just  and  hon- 
orable Sioux  Nation  Black  Hills  lands  settle- 
ment, recognizing  and  reaffirming  its  do- 
mestic and  international  commitments  to 
Sioux  Nation  self-determination,  economic 
security,  religious  freedom,  and  acknowledg- 
ing the  traditional  and  historical  belief  of 
the  Sioux  in  the  sacred  character  of  the 
Earth  and  in  the  Black  Hills  in  particular, 
as  well  as  their  rights  to  freely  exercise  such 
beliefs. 

SKf.  1.  DKKIMTIONS. 

For  purposes  of  this  Act— 

(1)  The  term  "Federal  lands"  means  lands 
held  in  fee  simple  by  the  United  States  that 
are  not  held  in  trust  or  for  the  benefit  of 
any  other.  Such  term  includes  Nati(mal 
P\>rest,  National  Parks,  Bureau  of  Land 
Management,  and  other  lands  administered 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the 
Department  of  the  Interior. 

(2)  The  term  "lands",  whether  Federal  or 
private,  includes  water  rights  appurtenant 
to  land,  as  well  as  sub-surface  mineral 
rights,  mineral  patents,  and  mining  claims. 

(3)  The  term  "private  lands"  means  lands 
held  in  fee  simple  by  the  State  of  South 
Dakota,  its  political  subdivisions  and  mu- 
nicipalities, or  by  any  person  other  than  the 
United  States  and  its  instrumentalities. 

(4)  The  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior. 

(5)  The  term  "Sioux"  or  "Sioux  Nation" 
means  those  sovereign  and  independent 
bands  of  the  Sioux  Nation  who  separately 
entered    into    the    multilateral    Treaty    of 
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April  38.  1868  (IS  SUt.  635)  with  their 
chlefh  and  hCMtanen  »cUnc  as  ministers,  and 
■hall  furtlMT  mean  the  Lakota,  Dakota,  and 
Kakota  bands  wbo  were  mambers  of  the  alli- 
anea  referred  to  aa  the  Seven  Council  Fires. 
<6)  The  term  "Tribes"  means  the  federally 
reoofnted  or  ortaniaed  tribes  who  are  suc- 
cessors in  interast  to  the  sovereign  bands  of 
the  Oreat  Sioux  Nation,  to  wit:  Cheyenne 
River  Sioux  Tribe.  Crow  Creek  Sioux  Tribe. 
Unrer  Brule  Sioux  Tribe.  Oglala  Sioux 
Tribe.  Roaebud  Sioux  Tribe,  Standing  Rock 
Sioux  Tribe.  Santee  Sioux  Tribe  of  Nebras- 
ka, and  Sioux  Tribe  of  the  Fort  Peck  Reser- 
vatitm. 

(7)  The  term  "sub-surface  mineral  es- 
tates" means  the  sub-surface  mineral  rights 
retained  by  the  United  States  on  those 
lands  in  which  surface  rights  have  been  con- 
veyed to  private  parties  by  United  States 
patent. 

(8)  The  term  "re-established  area"  means 
the  land  declared  to  be  a  reservation  for  the 
Sioux  Nation  under  section  4. 

(•)  The  term  "Secretaries"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  and  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture. 

SKC  4.  RK-RSTABLISHEO  AREA. 

Except  to  the  extent  otherwise  provided 
In  this  Act  the  land  within  the  following  de- 
scribed boundaries  which  was  a  portion  of 
the  Oreat  Sioux  Reservation  bounded  and 
canflrmed  by  the  Treaty  of  April  29.  1868 
(IS  Stat.  635).  and  which  was  subsequently 
excluded  from  such  reservation  by  the  Act 
of  February  28,  1877,  is  hereby  declared  to 
be  a  reservation  for  the  Sioux  Nation: 

The  western  boundary  of  the  land  com- 
mences at  the  intersection  of  the  northern 
boundary  of  the  State  of  Nebraska  with  the 
western  boundary  of  the  State  of  South 
Dakota;  thence  north  on  the  western  bound- 
ary of  the  SUte  of  South  DakoU  to  a  point 
where  it  intercepts  the  southern  boundary 
of  the  State  of  North  Dakota;  thence  east 
along  said  boundary  to  a  point  where  the 
one  hnfidred  third  degree  of  longitude  west 
from  Greenwich  intercepts  the  same:  thence 
due  south  on  the  said  meridian  to  its  inter- 
section with  the  east  bank  of  the  North 
Fork  of  the  Cheyenne  River;  thence  down 
the  east  bank  of  said  stream  to  its  junction 
With  the  South  Fork  of  said  Cheyene  River: 
thence  up  the  east  bank  of  the  South  Fork 
of  said  Cheyenne  River  to  its  intersection 
with  the  said  one  hundred  and  third  meridi- 
an; thence  due  south  along  said  meridian  to 
the  intersection  with  the  northern  bounda- 
ry of  the  State  of  Nebraska:  thence  west  on 
such  northern  boundary  of  the  State  of  Ne- 
braska to  the  place  of  beginning. 

SEC  S.  RK4X)NVEYANCE  OF  UtNDS. 

(aXl)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall 
Identify  and  inventory— 

(A)  all  private  lands  within  the  re-estab- 
lished area, 

(B)  any  Federal  lands  within  the  re-estab- 
lished area  that  are  in  current  use  by  the 
United  States  for  military  purtx>ses,  court- 
houses, office  buildings,  post  offices,  hospi- 
tals, wareliouaes,  or  cemetaries. 

(C)  all  other  Federal  lands  within  the  re- 
established area. 

(D)  all  Federal  sub-surface  mineral  estates 
wiUiln  the  re-establishment  area, 

(E)  all  Federal  reserved  water  rights,  and 
water  rights  acquired  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment under  South  Dakota  State  law, 
that  are  appurtenant  to  lands  within  the  re- 
established area,  and 

(F)  all  valid  rights,  reservations,  ease- 
ments, leases,  permits,  agreements,  con- 
tracts (including  water  supply  contracts), 
and  memoranda  of  understanding  affecting 


the  lands  and  water  rights  described  in  sub- 
paragraphs (D)  and  (E).  The  inventory  of 
fecierally  owned  water  rights  shall  indicate 
the  location,  amount,  and  priority  date  of 
all  such  rights. 

(t)  By  no  later  than  the  date  that  is  1  year 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the 
Secretary  shall  publish  in  the  Federal  Reg- 
ister the  inventory  compiled  under  para- 
graph (1). 

(J)  During  the  60-day  period  beginning  on 
the  date  on  which  the  inventory  is  pub- 
lished under  paragraph  (2).  the  Secretary 
shall  accept  comments  on  such  inventory 
from  the  Sioux  Nation  and  any  other  inter- 
ested party.  The  Secretary  shall  investigate 
any  allegation  of  error  or  omission  in  such 
inventory. 

(4)  By  no  later  than  the  date  that  is  150 
days  after  the  date  on  which  the  inventory 
is  published  under  paragraph  (2).  the  Secre- 
tary shall  publish  any  changes  in  the  initial 
inventory  which  are  necessary  to  correct 
errors  and  omissions  or  a  revised  inventory 
which  is  free  of  errors  or  omissions. 

(I>)(1)  Except  to  the  extent  otherwise  pro- 
vided in  this  Act.  the  head  of  each  Federal 
agency  having  jurisdiction  over  any  Federal 
land  within  the  re-established  area,  any 
water  rights  appurtenant  to  such  Federal 
land,  or  any  subsurface  mineral  estate 
within  the  re-established  area  shall,  by  no 
later  tham  the  day  that  is  210  days  after  the 
date  on  which  the  inventory  is  published 
under  subsection  (a)(2).  convey  all  of  such 
Federal  lands,  mineral  estates,  and  water 
rigbts  to  the  Sioux  Nation  in  fee  simple, 
without  warranties  of  any  kind. 

(3)  In  any  conveyance  made  under  para- 
graph (1).  the  head  of  the  Federal  agency 
may  reserve  to  the  United  States  an  ease- 
ment which  allows  the  United  States  to  use 
any  land  which  is  identified  under  sut>sec- 
tioB  (a)(1)(B)  for  any  purpose  described  in 
sutEection  (a)(1)(B)  for  so  long  as  such  use 
is  aontinuous  from  the  date  of  such  convey- 
ance. 

(3)  No  conveyance  made  under  paragraph 
(1)  shall  affect  any  rights,  reservations, 
easements,  leases,  permits,  agreements,  and 
contracts  that  exist  under  the  public  land 
laws  on  the  day  before  such  conveyance  so 
long  as  they  remain  valid  in  accordance 
with  the  terms  of  such  public  land  laws. 

(4)(A)  The  Mount  Rushmore  National  Me- 
morial shall  not  be  conveyed  under  para- 
graph ( 1 ). 

(B)  The  Sioux  Nation  shall  be  given  first 
preference  in  bidding  for  the  operation  of 
the  concessions  at  the  Mount  Rushmore  Na- 
tiooal  Memorial. 

SEC  S.  WATER  RICHTS. 

(»)  All  waters— 
(1)  which  are- 

(A)  within. 

(B)  flowing  through,  or 

(C)  arising  on, 

the  re-established  area. 

(3)  to  which  there  is  no  valid,  outstanding 
appropriation  under  South  Dakota  State 
law. 

(J)  which  would  be  deemed  abandoned 
pursuant  to  South  Dakota  law,  on  the  day 
before  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 
and 

(4)  which  are  not  reserved  by  the  United 
States  under  section  5(b)(2), 

shall,  on  the  date  that  is  210  days  after  the 
date  on  which  the  inventory  is  published 
under  section  5(a)(2).  become  the  property 
of  the  Sioux  Nation  and  the  Sioux  Nation 
shall  determine  the  use  and  allocation  of 
such  waters. 


(b)  Any  water  rights  transferred  to  the 
Sioux  Nation  under  section  5(bKl)— 

(1)  shall  retain  the  same  quantity  and 
date  of  priority  that  such  rights  would  have 
if  the  Federal  Government  continued  to 
own  sucfi  rights, 

(2)  shall  not  be  limited  to  the  uses  for 
which  they  were  reserved  by  the  Federal 
Government,  and 

(3)  may  be  used  or  allocated  to  any  pur- 
pose within  or  without  the  boundaries  of 
the  re-established  area  as  the  Sioux  Nation 
may  choose. 

(c)  All  water  rights  (other  than  water 
rights  acquired  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment) which  may  be  transferred  to  or  ac- 
quired by  the  Sioux  Nation  pursuant  to  this 
Act— 

(1)  shall  be  in  the  same  quantities  and 
with  the  same  dates  of  priority  as  such 
rights  would  have  if  such  private  party  con- 
tinued ta  own  such  rights. 

(2)  shall  not  be  subject  to  abandonment 
pursuant  to  South  Dakota  State  law. 

(3)  shall  be  treated  as  permanent  present 
perfected  rights  under  Federal  law,  and 

(4)  shall  be  subject  to  such  use  and  alloca- 
tion as  the  Sioux  Nation  may  determine. 

(d)  All  waters  within,  flowing  through,  or 
arising  on  the  re-established  area  shall  be 
subject  to  the  sole  and  exclusive  jurisdiction 
of  the  Sioux  Nation  to  regrulate  the  use  and 
allocation  of  such  waters. 

SE(  .  7.  EXi':MPTI()lS  FROM  TAXATION  AND  CONDEM- 
NATION. 

All  lands  within  the  re-established  area 
shall  be  exempt  from  taxation  by  the 
United  States  or  any  State  or  subdivision  of 
a  State,  and  from  acquisition  for  public  pur- 
poses without  the  consent  of  the  Sioux 
Nation. 

SEC.  H.  STATIS  OF  PRIVATE  LANDS. 

(a)  Privately  held  lands  within  the  re-es- 
tablished area  shall  not  be  disturbed,  and 
may  be  held  and  used  or  occupied  for  the 
same  purposes  as  prior  to  this  Act,  subject 
however,  to  Sections  10,  11,  12.  13.  and  14  of 
this  Act;  provided  however,  that  the  Sioux 
Nation  (nay  purchase  such  lands  and  may 
also  receive  title  to  such  lands  by  devise, 
gift,  exchange,  or  other  transfer.  Any  pri- 
vate lands  purchased  or  otherwise  acquired 
by  the  Sioux  Nation  within  the  re-estab- 
lished area  shall  be  held  and  used  by  the 
Sioux  Nation  in  the  same  maiiner  and 
status  a$  federal  lands  conveyed  under  sec- 
tion 5(b}. 

(b)  The  Sioux  Nation  shall  have  a  right  of 
first  refusal  to  purchase  privately  held 
lands  within  the  area  described  in  section  1 1 
(b)  and  (c). 

SEC.  9.  EWHANGE  OF  LANDS. 

(a)  Per  the  purpose  of  consolidating  the 
land  holdings  of  the  Sioux  Nation  within 
the  re-established  area,  the  Secretaries  are 
hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  acquire, 
by  purchase  or  exchange,  all  state  school 
lands  held  by  any  State  within  the  re-estab- 
lished area,  and  all  interests  therein.  Includ- 
ing improvements,  mineral  rights  whether 
or  not  they  have  been  separated  from  the 
surface  estate,  and  water  rights. 

(b)  The  Secretaries  shall  Immediately  and 
diligently  undertake  to  acquire,  by  ex- 
change, those  lands  held  by  the  State  of 
South  Dakota  at  Bear  Butte. 

(c)  In  exercising  the  authority  to  acquire 
the  abo?e  described  lands  by  exchange,  the 
Secretaries  are  authorized  to  utilize  unap- 
propriated public  domain  lands  outside  of 
the  re-eBtablished  area,  but  within  the  re- 
spective affected  states.  The  property  so  ex- 
changed shall  be  of  approximately  equal 


value,  except  the  Secretaries  may  pay  cash 
to  the  affected  state  to  equalize  the  values 
of  the  properties  exchanged. 

(d)  Any  lands  so  acquired  by  exchange 
shall  be  immediately  conveyed  to  the  Sioux 
Nation  to  be  held  in  the  same  manner  and 
status  of  federal  lands  conveyed  under  sec- 
tion 5(b)  of  this  Act. 

SEC.  10.  COMPENSATION. 

(a)  Funds  appropriated  on  July  18.  1980. 
in  accordance  with  the  Act  of  March  13. 
1978  (92  Stat.  153).  and  the  interest  earned 
from  such  funds  through  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  shall  be  paid  to  the  Sioux 
Nation  in  compensation  for  the  loss  of  the 
use  of  its  lands  from  1877  to  the  effective 
date  of  this  Act  and  not  for  extinguishment 
of  title  of  such  lands.  These  funds  shall  con- 
stitute the  principal  of  a  fund  to  be  known 
as  the  "Permanent  Investment  F\ind"  which 
shall  be  managed  by  the  Sioux  Nation  and 
invested  in  interest  bearing  accounts  at  fi- 
nancial institutions  of  the  Sioux  Nation's 
choice  for  the  benefit  of  the  Sioux  Nation 
and  future  generations  of  its  people.  The 
principal  of  the  Permanent  Investment 
Fund  may  never  be  distributed.  Interest  and 
income  derived  from  the  Permanent  Invest- 
ment Fund  shall  be  distributed  annually  as 
follows: 

(1)10  t>ercent  of  such  interest  and  income 
shall  be  invested  in  a  separate  fund  to  be 
known  as  the  "Permanent  Compounding 
FXind"  from  which— 

(A)  during  the  25-year  period  beginning 
on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  no  dis- 
tributions may  be  made,  and 

(B)  after  the  close  of  such  25-year  period, 
distributions  shall  be  made  to  the  Perma- 
nent Investment  Fund  from  time  to  time  in 
order  to  offset  any  reduction  in  the  value  of 
the  Permanent  Investment  Fund  caused  by 
inflation: 

(2)  10  percent  of  such  interest  and  income 
shall  be  paid  to  the  Sioux  National  Council 
to  be  used  for  governmental  and  public  pur- 
poses; 

(3)  10  percent  of  such  interest  and  income 
shall  be  invested  in  a  separate  fund  to  be 
known  as  the  "Business  Development  and 
Investment  Fund"  from  which  distributions 
of  income  and  interest  derived  from  the 
Business  Development  Investment  Fund 
shall  be  made  from  time  to  time  to  the  Per- 
manent Investment  F\ind  in  order  to  insure 
the  growth  of  the  Permanent  Investment 
Fund  or  to  offset  any  reduction  in  the  value 
of  the  Permanent  Investment  Fund  caused 
by  inflation:  and 

(4)  the  remaining  70  percent  of  such  inter- 
est and  income  shall  be  distributed  to  the 
different  tribes  of  the  Sioux  Nation  based 
on  those  percentages  of  ownership  estab- 
lished by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  in 
the  "Results  of  Research  Report  in  Docket 
74B"  (Black  Hills  Claim). 

(b)  To  further  compensate  the  Sioux 
Nation  for  the  loss  of  the  use  of  its  lands, 
and  for  the  conveyance  of  some  lands  to  pri- 
vate persons,  the  United  States  shall  convey 
to  the  Sioux  Nation,  by  Quit  Claim  deed  in 
the  same  manner  and  status  as  federal  lands 
conveyed  under  section  5(b).  an  additional 
fifty  thousand  acres  of  federal  lands  plus  an 
additional  fifty  thousand  of  federal  sub-sur- 
face mineral  estates  lying  outside  the  1877 
taking  area  of  the  Great  Sioux  Reservation 
but  within  the  area  described  in  Articles  11 
and  16  of  the  Treaty  of  April  29.  1868  (15 
Stat.  635).  The  Sioux  Nation  shall  select 
these  lands  and  identify  them  to  the  Secre- 
taries within  five  years  of  the  effective  date 
of  this  Act. 


(c)  Subsection  (b)  may  include  National 
Forests.  National  Parks,  and  National 
Monuments,  but  shall  exclude  military  fa- 
cilities, court  houses,  office  buildings,  post 
offices,  warehouses,  cemeteries,  and  state 
highways. 

(d)  To  further  compensate  the  Sioux 
Nation  and  in  order  to  insure  that  the  Sioux 
Park  and  the  Black  Hills  Sioux  Forest 
remain  accessible  to  the  general  public,  the 
United  States  shall  provide  annually  appro- 
priated funds  to  the  Sioux  Nation  for  the 
operation  and  maintenance  of  such  lands 
which  shall  not  be  less  than  95  percent  of 
the  total  amount  of  funds  that  were  appro- 
priated for  the  administration,  operation, 
and  maintenance  of  the  Federal  lands  con- 
veyed by  this  Act  to  the  Sioux  Nation  for 
the  fiscal  year  preceding  the  fiscal  year  in 
which  this  Act  is  enacted. 

SKC.  ll.SIOCX  PARK. 

(a)  All  lands  in  the  re-established  area 
except  as  provided  in  section  6  which  were 
held  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States  Park  Service  prior  to  the  promulga- 
tion of  this  Act  and  such  other  lands  in  the 
re-established  area  as  are  identified  by 
agreement  of  the  Secretaries  and  the  Sioux 
Nation  within  five  years  of  the  effective 
date  of  this  Act.  and  their  legal  description 
published  in  the  Federal  Register  shall 
thereafter  be  known  as  the  Sioux  Park,  and 
shall  remain  equally  accessible  to  all  per- 
sons, both  Sioux  and  non-Sioux,  under  such 
rules  and  regulations  as  the  Sioux  may  from 
time  to  time  establish  and  publish. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  the  foregoing,  such 
lands  within  the  Sioux  Park  which  are  tra- 
ditional religious  or  ceremonial  sites  shall 
be  identified  by  the  Sioux  and  shall  be  ex- 
cluded from  public  access  to  the  extent  nec- 
essary to  preserve  their  primary  religious 
uses  and  integrity.  Such  sites,  which  have 
their  individual  names,  shall  be  designated 
by  the  generic  name  "Tatanka  TaCante"/ 
•  The  Heart  of  the  Buffalo". 

(c)  Notwithstanding  the  foregoing,  any 
lands  within  the  Sioux  Park  that  are  desig- 
nated by  the  Sioux  as  a  wildlife  and  wilder- 
ness sanctuary  for  living  things  which  have 
a  special  sacred  relationship  to  the  Sioux 
may  be  excluded  from  public  access  to  the 
extent  necessary  to  provide  such  sanctuary. 
Such  sanctuaries  shall  be  designated  by 
their  traditional  names  and  shall  be  desig- 
nated by  the  generic  name  "Wamaka 
Og'naka  Onakizin"/ "The  Sanctuary  of  Ev- 
erything That  Is". 

(d)  Religious  sites  and  ceremonial  sites 
outside  of  the  re-established  area  acquired 
under  sections  8.  9.  10(b).  11.  or  12.  includ- 
ing Devil's  Tower,  and  the  Inyan  Kara 
Mountain  area,  shall  t)e  included  in  the 
Sioux  Park. 

(e)  Notwithstanding  the  foregoing,  such 
lands  that  were  held  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Forest  Service  Prior  to  Promulgation 
of  this  Act  and  were  designated  as  the  Nor- 
beck  Wildlife  Preserve,  the  Black  Elk  Wil- 
derness Area,  the  Pine  Creek  Natural  Area, 
and  other  such  restricted  use  lands  shall 
become  a  part  of  the  Sioux  Park. 

(f)  All  lands  in  the  Sioux  Park  shall 
remain  in  the  state  of  use  or  development  to 
which  these  lands  were  committed  on  the 
effective  date  of  this  Act. 

(g)  For  a  transition  of  five  years,  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service  and  the  Sioux  Nation 
will  jointly  manage  the  Sioux  Park  subject 
to  such  rules  and  regulations  as  the  Sioux 
Nation  may  from  time  to  time  establish  and 
subject  to  a  Management  Agreement  to  be 
negotiated  between  the  National  Park  Serv- 
ice and  the  Sioux  Nation. 


(h)  Notwithstanding  any  other  law,  the 
Sioux  Nation  shall  qualify  as  an  Indian 
tribe  for  purposes  of  the  provisions  of  Sec- 
tion 105  of  the  Act  of  January  4.  1975,  (88 
Stat.  2209). 

SEC.  12.  BLACK  HILLS  SIOl'X  FOREST. 

(a)  Lands  acquired  by  the  Sioux  Nation 
under  this  Act  which  are  not  included  in  the 
Sioux  National  Park  and  were  under  the  ju- 
risdiction of  the  United  States  Forest  Serv- 
ice prior  to  the  effective  date  of  this  Act 
shall  be  designated  as  the  Black  Hills  Sioux 
Forest.  Such  lands  may  be  used  by  the 
Sioux  Nation  in  accordance  with  the  tradi- 
tional principle  of  "respect  for  the  earth" 
except  that  for  a  transition  period  of  five 
years  the  Forest  Service  and  the  Sioux 
Nation  will  jointly  manage  the  Black  Hills 
Sioux  Forest  subject  to  such  rules  and  regu- 
lations as  the  Sioux  Nation  may  from  time 
to  time  establish  and  subject  to  a  Manage- 
ment Agreement  to  be  negotiated  between 
the  Forest  Service  and  the  Sioux  Nation. 
Any  authorizations  or  regulations  for  land 
use  within  the  area  designated  as  the  Black 
Hills  Sioux  Forest  which  are  in  conflict  with 
the  principle  of  "respect  for  the  earth"  shall 
be  identified  within  one  year  of  the  effec- 
tive date  of  this  Act  by  the  Sioux  Nation 
and  notice  of  withdrawal  of  such  authoriza- 
tions and  regulations  shall  be  published  for 
a  period  of  thirty  days,  after  which  any 
such  use  shall  cease,  except  for  those  uses 
as  provided  in  section  5(b)(3).  i.e..  "all  exist- 
ing valid  rights,  reservations,  easements, 
leases,  permits,  agreements,  and  contracts 
under  the  public  law  shall  continue  in  full 
force  and  effect  so  long  as  they  remain  valid 
in  accordance  with  the  terms  thereof". 

(b)  Notwithstanding  aoiy  other  law.  the 
Sioux  Nation  shall  qualify  as  an  Indian 
tribe  for  purposes  of  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 105  of  the  Act  of  January  4.  1975,  (88 
Stat.  2209). 

(c)  Rents,  royalties,  fees,  and  any  income 
realized  from  the  use  of  lands  in  the  Black 
Hills  Sioux  Forest,  including  taxes,  shall  be 
applied  exclusively  to  the  administration, 
governance,  up-keep  and  improvement  of 
the  Forest  and  Park  and  the  welfare  of  its 
residents  and  users,  and  shall  include  the 
administration  of  the  Sioux  Nation  Council 
and  its  governmental  functions.  Notwith- 
standing the  above,  any  income  above  the 
funds  necessary  for  the  administration  and 
governance  of  the  re-established  area  shall 
be  equitably  distributed  among  the  differ- 
ent tribes  of  the  Sioux  Nation  through  their 
respective  governments  and  such  revenue 
shall  tie  spent  solely  for  public  purposes. 
such  as  public  administration  and  the 
health,  education  and  general  welfare  of 
their  members. 

(d)  Lands  acquired  by  the  Sioux  Nation 
under  this  Act  which  were  held  by  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management,  or  were  desig- 
nated as  National  Grasslands  and  were  man- 
aged by  the  Forest  Service,  shall  l)e  treated 
in  the  same  manner  as  descrit>ed  above  In 
section  12(a).  (b),  and  (c). 

SEC.  13.  THE  SIOl'X  NATIONAL  COUNCIL. 

(a)  For  the  purpose  of  managing  and  gov- 
erning the  re-established  area,  there  is 
hereby  recognized  and  acknowledged  a 
Sioux  National  Council  ("National  Coun- 
cil"). The  National  Council  shall  be  com- 
posed of  such  members,  selected  in  such 
manner  and  shall  exercise  such  powers  of 
governance  and  land  management  as  may  be 
delegated  to  it  in  a  constitution  approved  by 
at  least  three-quarters  of  the  adult  members 
of  the  respective  tribes  of  the  Sioux  Nation. 
The  constitution  shall  be  presented  to  the 
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I  for  aivroifkl  within  three  yean  of 
,  of  thli  Act.  The  constitution 
«(  the  NaMoBAl  CooncU  sh^U  mtisolutely 
praUbtt  UM  Mle  or  «WmnMl  of  any  landa  or 
rfSliti  MQUirad  under  thia  Act  and 
laarii  ahaU  not  be  aold  or  dlspoaed  of 
In  «*«— ««»~-  with  Article  12  of  the 
TMty  of  Apra  a*.  1868. 

(b)  Tbare  la  ber^y  recognized  and  ac- 
>iii>»1ib1jwI  nieh  court  or  courts  aa  the  Con- 
atttuUoB  of  the  National  Council  may  pro- 
vUi.  lAlCh  ahan  have  orlclnal  and  exclusive 
JmMtetlon  to  review  the  lawfulness  of  ac- 
ttans  taken  by  the  NUional  Councfl. 


.  14.  wnmm  manacbmbnt  boako. 
For  the  uuipuae  of  managing  and  govem- 
big  the  rc-eotabUabed  area  untO  such  time 
aa  the  Nattenal  OooneU  is  selected  in  ac- 
!  with  the  provisions  of  such  Consti- 
la  set  forth  in  section  13(a),  each 
THbe  shall  appoint  two  representatives  to 
■B  Interim  Management  Board,  one  of 
which  ahall  be  appointed  by  the  respective 
tribal  government,  the  second  of  which  may 
be  appointed  by  such  Treaty  Council  as  Is 
by  the  revective  tribal  govem- 


.  U.  AMNT  POWBKS  AGREKHENT9. 

(a)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  prevent  the 
Sioux  Nation  from  entering  into  contracts 
and  agreementa  with  any  state,  political 
sub-dtvWon  of  any  state,  or  private  person, 
coi potation  or  foundation  to  fulfill  any  pur- 
pose of  this  Act  or  obligation  of  the  Sioux 
Nation  arising  under  this  Act. 

ggC.    IC    KXUnNC    ACC88S:    MINERAL    LEASES: 

GiuziNC  pnuirrs:  umber  leases. 

PBRMITS.  CONnACr& 

(a)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  deprive  any 
peraon  or  government  of  any  valid  existing 
T\gbt  of  use  or  poasession.  or  any  contract 
right,  which  that  person  or  government 
may  have  in  any  of  the  lands  conveyed  to 
the  Sioux  Nation,  or  of  any  existing  right  of 
aceeaa  ovar  and  across  such  lands  in  accord- 
anee  with  the  provisiCHis  of  such  contracts 
or  the  terms  of  such  existing  right. 

<b)  All  existing  mineral  leases  involving 
lands  reconveyed  under  this  Act,  including 
oil  and  gas  leases,  which  were  issued  or  ap- 
proved pursuant  to  federal  law  prior  to  the 
enactment  of  this  Act,  shall  remain  in  full 
force  and  effect  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
vlaloas  thereof.  Notwithstanding  any  other 
pravlalona  of  law,  applicaticHis  for  mineral 
leases  under  federal  law  involving  such 
lands,  including  oil  and  gas  leases,  pending 
OD  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  shall 
be  rejected  and  advanced  rental  payments 
returned  to  the  applicants. 

(c)  Feiaons  holding  grazing  permits  from 
an  agency  of  the  United  States  as  of  the 
date  of  this  Act  involving  lands  reconveyed 
hereunder  shall  continue  exercising  such 
graatng  righta.  subject  to  all  otherwise  ap- 
pUcable  terms,  except  that  no  grazing  fees 
aball  be  payable  by  the  existing  permittee 
for  a  term  not  to  exceed  two  years  or  the 
halanrr  of  such  existing  permit,  wliichever 
ia  loaa.  Sudi  graalng  permits  shall  l)e  admin- 
Mtrad  by  the  Skiux  National  Coiuicil  in  ac- 
wmlMirf  with  all  otherwise  applicable  fed- 
eral mlea  and  regulations.  Such  grazing 
righta  may  be  canceled  by  the  National 
Oouncfl  in  accordance  with  such  regulations 
for  faOure  to  meet  the  terms  and  conditions 
of  the  exMIng  permtta,  or  failure  to  abide 
by  applicable  rules  and  regulations.  Such 
gnring  rIgllU  shall  be  non-transferable, 
except  that  they  may  be  relinquished  by  the 
permKtae  to  the  Sioux  Nation  at  any  time. 
Thereinafler  an  glaring  permits  shall  l>e 
Issued  under  the  laws  of  the  Sioux  Nation. 


(d>  Persons  holding  timlier  leases,  permits 
or  contracts  from  an  agency  of  the  United 
States  as  of  the  date  of  this  Act  involving 
lands  reconveyed  hereunder,  shall  have  the 
ri^t  to  continue  exercising  such  rights  as 
may  l>e  granted  pursuant  to  such  leases, 
petmits  or  contracts,  subject  to  all  other- 
wise applicable  terms,  conditions  and  feder- 
al rules  and  regulations  governing  such 
timber  rights,  until  such  rights  would  nor- 
mally expire;  provided  that  the  Sioux  Na- 
tional Council  may  obtain  the  relinquish- 
ment of  any  such  leases,  permits  or  con- 
tracts from  the  lessees  or  permittees  under 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  may  be  mutu- 
ally agreeable.  Such  timber  rights  shall  be 
adgiinistered  by  the  Sioux  National  Council 
in  accordance  with  all  otherwise  applicable 
federal  rules  and  regulations.  Such  timber 
ri^ts  may  be  cancelled  by  the  Sioux  Na- 
tional Council  in  accordance  with  such  ap- 
plicable regulations  for  failure  to  meet  the 
terms  and  conditions  of  the  existing  leases, 
permits  or  contracts,  or  failure  to  abide  by 
applicable  rules  and  regulations.  Such  exist- 
ing timber  rights  shall  be  non-transferable, 
exeept  that  they  may  be  relinquished  by  the 
permittee  or  acquired  by  the  Sioux  Nation 
at  any  time. 

(e)  Prom  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act,  75  percent  of  all  fees  derived  from 
timber  permits,  leases,  permits,  or  contracts 
affected  by  this  section  shall  be  paid  as  pro- 
vided by  section  12(c)  of  this  Act.  Twenty- 
five  percent  of  all  fees  from  timber  permits, 
leaaes  or  contracts  affected  by  this  section 
shall  be  paid  to  the  state  county  govern- 
ments within  which  the  lands  from  which 
the  fees  are  derived  are  located  for  a  period 
of  five  years  from  the  date  of  enactment  of 
thiE  Act  without  restriction.  Thereafter,  25 
percent  of  such  fees  shall  continue  to  be 
paid  to  such  counties  for  such  public  ex- 
penditures as  the  Sioux  Nation  and  county 
maiy  agree  pursuant  to  Joint  powers  agree- 
ments entered  into  for  periods  not  exceed- 
ing ten  years. 
SEC.  17.  hi;ntin(;  and  fishing. 

The  Sioux  Nation  shall  have  exclusive  ju- 
risdiction to  regulate  hunting  and  fishing  on 
all  lands,  lalces  and  streams  conveyed  to  it 
within  the  re-established  area. 

SKC.  IK.  INDIVIDUAL  SI'TTTLEMKNT  IN  THE  RE-ES- 
TABLISHED AREA. 

Members  of  the  tribes  constituting  the 
Sioux  Nation  shall  be  eligible  to  receive 
twenty-five  year  family  use  permits  to  an 
area  not  to  exceed  two  and  one-half  acres 
per  head  of  household  and  shall  l>e  allowed 
to  settle  and  construct  homes  and  other  im- 
pravements  on  Sioux  Nation  lands  within 
the  re-established  area  in  accordance  with  a 
comprehensive  land  use  plan  developed  by 
the  Sioux  National  Council  covering  all 
lands  within  the  re-established  area.  Such 
plan  shall  insure  the  proper  management 
and  use  of  lands  reconveyed  pursuant  to 
this  Act  consistent  with  the  Laliota  princi- 
ple of  "respect  for  the  earth",  resource  con- 
servation and  accepted  resource  manage- 
ment practices. 

SEC.  I«.  KTFECT  ON  SUBSISTING  TREATIES. 

All  treaties  formerly  entered  into  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Sioux  Nation,  to 
the  extent  not  inconsistent  with  the  Act, 
art  continued  in  full  force  and  effect,  and 
any  other  claims  which  the  Sioux  Nation  or 
ita  bands  may  have  against  the  United 
States  are  neither  extinguished  nor  preju- 
dieed.  All  rights  and  exemptions,  both  polit- 
ical or  territorial,  which  are  not  expressly 
delegated  to  the  federal  or  state  govern- 
ments by  this  Act  or  any  prior  treaty  or 


agreemdnt  is  hereby  reserved  to  the  Sioux 
Nation  And  any  bands  thereof. 

SEC  M.  IRCONSI8TENT  LAWS. 

The  provisions  of  the  Sioux  Nation  Blacic 
Hills  A(it  supercede  all  laws  of  the  United 
States  which  are  inconsistent  with  the  Act, 
includins  laws  generally  applicable  to  "Indi- 
ans". 

SEC.  21.  JURISDICTION. 

(a)  Article  1  of  the  Treaty  of  April  29, 
1868,  shall  continue  in  full  force  and  effect, 
to  the  extent  that  the  Sioux  Nation,  upon 
sufficient  proof  made  by  the  United  States 
Attometr  to  a  Justice  of  the  appropriate 
Sioux  ffotion  Court  at  a  hearing  convened 
for  that  purpose,  shall  deliver  to  the  United 
States  for  trial  and  pimishment  any  non- 
Indian  who  commits  a  crime  under  18  U.S.C. 
1153. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  the  foregoing,  the 
Sioux  Nation  may  reassume  unrestricted 
(Timinal  Jurisdiction  over  non- Indians  at 
such  time  as  the  Sioux  Nation  and  Congress 
may  agree. 

(c)  All  persons  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Sioux  Nation  may  bring  an  action  in  the 
tribal  courts  of  the  Sioux  Nation  and  all 
persons  residing  within  the  re-established 
area  shall  have  the  right  to  petition  and  ad- 
dress the  National  Council. 

SEC.  22.  EXTINGUISHMENT  OF  CLAIMS. 

(a)  All  claims  of  the  Sioux  Nation  and  of 
any  successor-in-interest  of  the  parties  to 
the  Treaty  of  April  29.  1868  (15  SUt.  635) 
which  arise  from  the  talcing  pursuant  to  the 
Act  of  r^bruary  28,  1877  (19  Stat.  254),  of 
the  lands  described  in  section  4  shall  be  ex- 
tinguished on  the  date  on  which  all  the 
transfers  of  property  required  under  section 
5(b)  are  completed. 

(b)  All  transfers  of  any  interest  in  the 
lands  described  in  section  4  that  would  be 
valid  under  the  laws  of  South  Dakota  but 
for  the  unconstitutional  taking  of  such 
lands  psrsuant  to  the  Act  of  February  28. 
1877  (19  SUt.  254)  are  hereby  declared  to  be 
valid  and  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  the 
United  States.* 

•  Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  pleftsed  to  join  with  my  colleagues. 
Senator  Bill  Bradley  and  Senator 
Claiborne  Pell  in  cosponsoring  the 
Sioux  Nation  Black  Hills  Act. 

A  hearing  was  held  before  the  Select 
Committee  on  Indian  Affairs  on  July 
16,  1986  regarding  a  very  similar  pro- 
posal that  Senator  Bradley  had  Intro- 
duced in  the  99th  Congress.  During 
that  hearing,  the  conunittee  was  pre- 
sented with  historical  evidence  regard- 
ing the  taking  of  the  Black  Hills  by 
the  Untited  States  under  circumstances 
which  could  only  be  called  dishonor- 
able. 

Pursuing  the  only  legal  remedy 
which  Congress  has  made  available  to 
them  OP  until  now,  the  Sioux  Nation 
succeeded  in  securing  monetary  dam- 
ages in  the  Court  of  Claims  in  1980. 
Since  that  time,  they  have  steadfastly 
refused  to  agree  to  a  distribution  of 
these  funds,  taking  the  position  that 
they  wtU  never  accept  money  in  lieu  of 
their  light  to  significant  areas  of  reli- 
gious and  cultural  importance  in  the 
Black  Bills. 

This  Congress  has  an  opportunity  to 
respond  to  the  aspirations  of  the 
Sioux   Nation  to  see   that   justice   is 


done  in  this  matter  and  in  a  way 
which  does  not  infringe  on  the  rights 
of  other  private  parties  or  the  public 
interest  as  it  relates  to  the  Black  Hills. 
My  agreement  to  cosponsor  this  legis- 
lation is  not  intended  to  represent  un- 
qualified support  for  every  provision 
of  this  bill.  Rather,  my  agreement  to 
support  this  bill  is  intended  to  convey 
my  Intention  as  Chairman  of  the 
Select  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs  to 
make  the  resources  of  the  committee 
available  to  achieve  a  resolution  of 
this  matter.  The  Sioux  Nation  has 
waited  long  enough  and  this  country 
has  ignored  this  injustice  for  long 
enough.  Now  is  the  time  to  act. 

I  realize  that  my  colleagues  from  the 
State  of  South  Dakota  have  under- 
standably taken  a  neutral  position  re- 
garding the  Sioux  Nation  Black  Hills 
Act  and  that  some  individuals  have 
characterized  this  bill  as  ambitious 
and  unrealistic.  However,  I  do  not 
need  to  remind  my  colleagues  in  the 
Senate  that  it  is  the  nature  of  the  leg- 
islative process  to  seek  a  middle 
ground  as  a  means  of  accommodating 
conflicting  interests  and  views.  We 
intend  to  work  closely  with  the  South 
Dakota  delegation,  in  particular  with 
Senator  Tou  Daschle  who  is  a 
memljer  of  the  Select  Committee  on 
Indian  Affairs. 

The  introduction  of  this  bill  in  the 
100th  Congress  is  a  historic  occasion 
and  a  sign  of  a  new  day  in  terms  of 
this  country's  responsiveness  to  its 
commitments  to  the  Indian  people.* 
•  Mr.  EVANS.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend my  colleagues  Senator  Bradley, 
Senator  Inouye  and  Senator  Pell  for 
their  introduction  of  the  Sioux  Nation 
Black  Hills  Act.  The  bill  they  are  in- 
troducing today  is  an  attempt  to  cor- 
rect the  terrible  injustices'  rendered 
upon  the  Sioux  Nation  so  eloquently 
and  compassionately  described  by  my 
colleagues  and  by  representatives  of 
the  Sioux  tribes  at  last  fall's  hearing 
before  the  Senate  Select  Committee 
on  Indian  Affairs. 

For  over  100  years  now  the  people  of 
the  Sioux  Nation  have  continuously 
sought  the  return  of  their  land.  The 
validity  of  the  Sioux  claim  is  certain. 
But  the  remedy  they  desire,  the 
return  of  at  least  some  of  their  land, 
had  eluded  them.  That  this  land  was 
wrongfully  taken  from  them  is  not  the 
issue.  In  fact,  as  recently  as  1980,  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  affirmed  a  deci- 
sion of  the  Court  of  Claims  that  a 
wrongful  taking  had  occurred.  Rather, 
the  issue  is  how  best  to  correct  the  in- 
justices of  the  past,  consistent  with 
the  long-settled  expectations  of  the 
non-Indian  citizens  of  the  State  of 
South  Dakota. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  believe  that 
this  legislation  as  currently  written  is 
the  perfect  solution  to  this  most  diffi- 
cult problem,  and  may  not  even  )ae  the 
best  solution.  In  fact,  as  currently 
written,  I  have  grave  concerns  about 


several  of  its  provisions.  I  do  believe, 
however,  that  this  bill  has  a  useful 
purpose;  namely,  to  serve  as  an  appro- 
priate vehicle  to  raise  the  issues  which 
must  be  considered  before  final  resolu- 
tion. 

I  believe  that  the  issue  of  an  appro- 
priate remedy  should  be  re-examined 
by  Congress.  I  commend  the  timeless 
efforts  of  many,  including  Senator 
Bradley,  who  have  kept  the  dream  of 
a  Great  Sioux  Nation  alive.  Their 
(»use  is  just,  and  their  motives  honor- 
able. At  the  very  least,  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  owes  the  Sioux  its 
most  serious  consideration  of  their 
claim.* 


By  Mr.  HEINZ  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  DoDD): 
S.  706.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Bank 
Holding  Company  Act  and  the  Nation- 
al Bank  Act  to  clarify  limitations  on 
insurance  activities  of  banks;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

BANK  HOLDING  COMPANY  AND  NATIONAL  BANK 
AMENDMENT  ACT 

•  Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  my  colleagues,  Mr.  Dodd  and 
Mr.  Shelby,  and  myself,  today  I  am  in- 
troducing the  Bank  Holding  Company 
and  National  Bank  Amendments  Act 
of  1987.  This  legislation  is  intended  to 
ratify  the  spirit  of  these  acts  with  re- 
spect to  insurance  activities  of  banks 
sind  to  ensure  the  continued  safety 
and  soundness  of  our  Nation's  banking 
system. 

I.  THE  SOUTH  DAKOTA  LOOPHOLi: 

In  1982,  Congress  reaffirmed  the 
fundamental  national  purpose  behind 
the  separation  of  banking  and  insur- 
ance when  it  clarified  section  4(c)(8)  of 
the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act  by  en- 
acting title  VI  of  the  Gam-St  Germain 
Act.  In  doing  so,  it  made  it  explicit 
that,  except  in  strictly  limited  circum- 
stances, bank  holding  companies  are 
not  permitted  to  engage  in  the  insur- 
ance business. 

Citicorp  and  the  State  of  South 
Dakota,  however,  developed  a  plan— 
the  now  infamous  "South  Dakota 
Loophole"— to  circumvent  the  plain 
language  and  intent  of  the  Bank  Hold- 
ing Company  Act.  In  1983,  South 
Dakota  decided  to  allow  out-of-State 
bank  holding  companies  to  buy  South 
Dakota-chartered  lianks  that  would  be 
empowered  to  sell  and  underwrite  in- 
surance everywhere  in  the  United 
States— except  in  South  Dakota. 

The  so-called  South  Dakota  loophole 
exists  because  of  an  ambiguity  or  in- 
consistency stemming  from  this  coim- 
try's  dual  banking  system.  This  system 
permits  each  State  to  regulate  State- 
chartered  banks,  while  Federal  law 
regtilates  nationally  chartered  banks 
and  bank  holding  c(Mnpanies.  Some 
bank  holding  companies  have  argued 
that  it  is  unclear  whether  the  insur- 
ance limitations  contained  in  the  Bank 
Holding    Company    Act,    specifically 


those  in  section  4(cK8)  pertaining  to 
insurance,  apply  to  State  banks  that 
are  part  of  a  bank  holding  company 
system. 

Fortunately,  the  Federal  Reserve 
protected  the  integrity  of  the  Bank 
Holding  Company  Act  by  rejecting  Ci- 
ticorp's application  to  buy  its  South 
Dakota  bank.  The  Fed  did  not,  howev- 
er, explicitly  base  its  ruling  upon  its 
clear  power  to  regulate  State-char- 
tered banks  that  are  part  of  a  bank 
holding  company  system:  rather,  its 
ruling  was  premised  on  the  fact  that 
South  Dakota's  attempt  to  attract  jobs 
and  money  to  South  Dakota  by  allow- 
ing Citicorp  to  engage  in  the  insurance 
business  everywhere  except  South 
Dakota  was  designed  to  evade  the  pur- 
pose of  the  bank  holding  company  and 
thus,  was  illegal. 

Mr.  President,  although  the  so- 
called  South  Dakota  loophole  has 
been  shut  by  the  Fed's  decision,  the 
Fed's  holding  in  that  case  was  limited. 
More  importantly,  it  begs  the  broader 
question  of  whether  State-chartered 
banks  and  their  subsidiaries  that 
belong  to  bank  holding  company  sys- 
tems can  engage  in  activities  that  vio- 
late the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act. 
This  has  become  imperative  in  light  of 
the  Board's  subsequent  failure  to 
apply  the  South  Dakota  decision  to 
other  instances  in  which  bank  holding 
companies  have  sought  to  acquire 
State  banks  which  sell  general  insur- 
ance. 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation  would 
assure  that  the  intent  of  the  1982 
amendments  to  section  4(c)(8)  is  fully 
carried  out.  It  clarifies  that  l>ank  and 
nonbank  subsidiaries  of  bank  holding 
companies  can  only  engage  in  those 
activities  permitted  under  the  Bank 
Holding  Company  Act.  It  is  intended 
to  guarantee  that  bank  holding  com- 
panies carmot  avoid  the  strictures  of 
section  4(c)(8)  imder  the  auspices  of 
State  laws  which  permit  the  banking 
subsidiaries  of  bank  holding  compa- 
nies to  engage  in  nonbanking  activities 
which  cannot  lawfully  be  conducted 
by  nonbank  subsidiaries  of  the  same 
bank  holding  companies. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  does 
not,  as  its  critics  allege,  nullify  the 
dual  banking  system;  nor  does  it  limit 
State  sovereignty  in  governing  the  ac- 
tivities of  State-chartered  banking  in- 
stitutions. It  limits  only  the  activities 
of  bank  holding  companies  and  their 
subsidiaries,  bank  and  nonbank  alike, 
as  originally  contemplated  by  the 
Bank  Holding  Company  Act.  It  does 
not  affect  a  State-chartered  bank  that 
is  not  in  the  holding  company  form 
from  exercising  any  power  granted  by 
its  home  State.  It  does  not  inhibit 
State  autonomy  in  determining  what 
innovation,  in  terms  of  banking  activi- 
ties, is  best  for  their  own  people,  their 
businesses,  and  their  industries. 
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This  iMMk  to  my  second  point.  Mr. 
PraMent.  which  is  either  overlooked 
(v  ignored  by  the  critics  in  this  debate. 
Bank  holdinc  companies  are  creatures 
of  Fedoal  law— they  were  created  by 
QintTr—  and  their  activitiefl  contin- 
ue to  lye  prescribed  by  the  Bank  Hold- 
ing Oompuiy  Act  Such  entities  are 
pennitted  to  enter  only  those  lines  of 
borinw  whidi  are  expressly  permit- 
ted by  that  statute.  Nowhere  in  the 
IfgklttlTr  history  of  the  Bank  Holding 
Oonpany  Act  is  it  stated— or  intimat- 
ed—that the  50  States  eould  depart 
from  this  carefully  constructed  reirula- 
tory  system  and  permit  subsidiaries  of 
bank  holding  companies  to  engage  in 
nonbanUng  activities. 

It  also  follows  from  this  principle. 
Mr.  President,  that  because  bank  hold- 
ing cranpanies  are  Federal  entities. 
Congress— and  not  the  individual 
States— is  the  final  arbiter  of  policy  re- 
garding their  activities.  It  is  not  only 
bad  policy  but  also  not  in  the  interest 
of  a  safe  and  sound  banking  system  to 
have  a  patchwork  quilt  of  laws  which 
permit  different  holding  cmnpanies  to 
engage  in  diffoent  activities,  based 
soldly  on  where  the  bank  is  located. 

Henoe,  State-chartered  banks  have  a 
choice,  which  they  are  free  to  make: 
They  may  en}oy  the  benefits  and  re- 
strictions of  State  legislation,  or  they 
may  enjQy  the  benefits  and  restric- 
tions of  the  Bank  Holding  Company 
Act.  They  cannot  have  it  both  ways. 

Finally.  Mr.  President.  I  would  also 
note  that  this  language  is  a  slight 
modification  of  the  language,  referred 
to  as  the  Dodd  amendment,  which  the 
full  Senate  passed  on  September  13, 
1984.  as  part  of  S.  2851  by  a  vote  of  89 
to  5.  Full  Senate  action  on  the  Dodd 
amendment  came  after  the  Senate 
p«nHT>g  Committee  has  passed  the 
Dodd  amendment  by  a  vote  of  10  to  8 
on  June  27,  1984.  In  the  same  year, 
the  House  Banking  Committee  ap- 
proved the  language  in  conjunction 
with  a  nonbank  bank  loophole  closer. 
The  House  legislation  never  reached 
the  House  floor. 

II.  THE  "TOWV  OP  S.OOO"  KXCEPTIOH  TO  THE 
BUTK  HOLDHTG  COMPAIIT  ACT 

Mr.  President,  as  I  previously  men- 
tioned, in  1982,  Congress  laid  down  six 
narrow  exceptions  to  the  strict  statu- 
tory prohibitions  on  the  range  of  in- 
siirance  activities  permissible  for  bank 
holding  companies.  One  of  these  ex- 
ceptions permitted  bank  holding  com- 
puiies  and  their  nonbank  subsidiaries 
to  continue  to  engage  in  general  insur- 
ance agency  activities  in  a  place  or 
town  having  a  population  of  5,000  or 


It  Is  very  important  to  note  that  the 
legislative  history  on  this  exception 
specifically  stated  that  this  language 
was  "Intended  to  conform"  to  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board's  then  existing 
policy  permittiiig  bank  heading  compa- 
nies "to  offer  insurance  in  towns  of 
leas  than  S.OOO  so  long  as  the  principal 


place  of  the  holding  company's  bank 
bvsiness  Is  also  located  in  a  town  of 
5.000  or  less." 

The  purpose  of  the  Board's  policy 
and  the  1982  act's  statutory  affirma- 
tion was  to  ensure  that  consumers  in 
small  towns  would  have  access  to  in- 
surance services.  I  might  add,  Mr. 
President,  that  this  purpose  was  clear- 
ly reflected  in  the  Board's  subsequent 
revision  of  its  regulations  governing 
the  conditions  under  which  bank  hold- 
iiK  companies  are  permitted  to  sell  in- 
surance in  small  towns. 

Unfortunately,  In  recent  months, 
the  Board  has  taken  it  upon  itself  to 
liberalize  its  regulation— and  the  statu- 
tory constraint — governing  the  small 
town  exception.  In  Its  recent  regula- 
tion, the  Board  failed  to  Include  the 
requirement  that  bank  holding  compa- 
nies offering  Insurance  services  in 
small  towns  also  maintain  their  princi- 
pal places  of  banking  business  in 
towns  of  5,000  or  less.  As  a  result,  a 
bank  holding  company  may  now  sell 
insurance  anywhere  In  the  country  so 
long  as  any  part  of  its  business  Is  lo- 
cated in  a  town  with  5,000  or  fewer 
rosidents. 

Mr.  President,  as  a  member  of  the 
Banking  Committee  in  1982  when  this 
legislation  was  enacted,  as  well  as  one 
who  Is  very  familiar  with  these  provi- 
sions, I  can  assure  the  present  Senate 
that  this  new  Interpretation  was  not 
what  Congress  contemplated  when  it 
enacted  this  legislation.  It  makes  a 
mockery  of  clear  congressional  intent 
and  permits  bank  holding  companies 
to  circumvent  the  explicit  language  of 
the  law  governing  their  Insurance  ac- 
tivities. 

This  legislation  clarifies  and  reaf- 
firms the  original  Intent  of  the  law  by 
Including  language  similar  to  that 
which  was  deleted  from  the  Board's 
former  regulation.  In  so  doing,  it  rati- 
fies the  clear  will  of  Congress  In  assur- 
ing that  the  scope  of  the  exception  is 
explicitly  limited. 

ni.  "TOWNS  UHDER  5,000"  EXCEPTION  TO  THE 
NATIONAL  BANK  ACT 

The  National  Bank  Act  of  1916  pro- 
hibits a  national  bank  from  engaging 
In  any  activity  that  is  not  expressly 
authorized  by  law  or  that  is  "not  Inci- 
dental" to  one  or  more  of  the  author- 
laed  activities.  The  act  does,  however, 
permit  national  banking  associations 
"located  and  doing  business"  In  towns 
with  fewer  than  5,000  residents  to 
engage  in  certain  insurance  activities. 

It  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  that 
m  1916,  national  banking  associations 
were  not  permitted  to  have  branches; 
la  fact.  It  was  not  until  1933  that  na- 
tional banks  were  accorded  full  parity 
t0  branch  to  the  extent  permitted  to 
their  State-chartered  counterparts. 

Since  that  time,  however,  national 
banks  have  expanded  their  geographic 
locations  through  branch  networks. 
With  the  advent  of  national  bank 
branches   in   towns   of   5.000   or   less 
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where  the  principal  bank  is  located  in 
a  largler  community,  national  banks 
are  afforded  the  opportunity  to  locate 
insurance  agency  operations  in  small- 
town branches  and  market  insurance 
products  more  broadly,  in  contraven- 
tion of  congressional  intent. 

Unfortunately,  Mr.  President,  this 
expansion  has  already  occurred  with 
the  blessing  of  the  Federal  regulators. 
In  AiKust  1986,  the  Comptroller  of 
the  Currency  gave  permission  to  a  na- 
tional bank  in  Oregon  to  sell  insurance 
to  consumers  located  anywhere  in  the 
United  States  merely  because  It  had  a 
branch  in  a  town  of  under  5,000 
peopla  As  a  result  of  this  approval, 
natiomil  banking  associations  are  not 
permitted  to  sell  Insurance  in  places 
and  through  means  that  are  not  au- 
thorized by  the  National  Bank  Act. 
More  Importantly,  the  Comptroller 
has  transformed  the  "small  town"  ex- 
emption— designed  to  permit  general 
insurance  agency  activities  by  banics  in 
towns  of  5,000  or  less— into  a  vehicle 
for  banks  to  engage  In  general  insur- 
ance agency  activities  on  a  nationwide 
basis  in  violation  of  the  Insurance  re- 
strictions of  the  National  Bank  Act. 

Mr.  F*resident,  this  legislation  will 
clarify  the  longstanding  congressional 
intent  envisioned  in  the  National  Bank 
Act:  national  banks'  Insurance  activi- 
ties aile  limited  to  the  smalltown  loca- 
tions where  the  bank  is  headquartered 
and  not  where  Its  branches  are  locat- 
ed. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  conclude  by 
saying  that  everyone  recognizes  the 
Nation's  financial  system  is  a  dynamic 
entity  and  is  undergoing  changes 
never  before  envisioned.  There  are 
also  widely  divergent  views  within  var- 
ious sectors  of  the  Industry  as  to  what 
changes  should  be  made  regarding  na- 
tional bainklng  policy.  While  this  may 
be  the  case,  I  would  make  one  observa- 
tion: It  is  the  Congress— and  neither 
the  States  nor  the  regulators— that 
should  establish  the  proper  framework 
governing  financial  intermediaries.  If 
those  laws  need  to  be  revised  or  re- 
pealed, then  let's  do  so  in  a  compre- 
hensive manner.  They  should  not.  In 
any  case,  be  revised,  repealed  or  cir- 
cumvented by  State  or  regulatory  flat. 
This  legislation  revises  the  Bank  Hold- 
ing Company  and  National  Bank  Acts 
to  ensure  their  effectiveness.  For  these 
reasons,  I  would  urge  my  colleagues  to 
cosponsor  the  legislation.* 


By  Mr.  HEINZ  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Specter): 
S.  707.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  and  Related 
Agencies  Appropriations  Act,  1987  to 
assure  the  maintenance  of  learning  op- 
portunities at  ujrban  parks  on  a  cost- 
free  basis;  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 


AGENCIES  APPROPRIATIONS  ACT  AMENDMENTS 

•  Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  we  all 
believe  that  urban  youth  need  all  the 
educational  opportunities  we  can  give 
them.  We  certainly  know  that  there 
are  too  few  opportunities  for  Ameri- 
cans to  gain  an  understanding  of  their 
Nation's  heritage.  In  this  year  of  the 
Constitution's  bicentennial,  we  should 
do  far  more  to  provide  Americans  with 
a  thorough  understanding  of  our  na- 
tional experience. 

I  am  very  sorry  to  report  that  we  are 
not  doing  so.  In  fact,  Mr.  President, 
the  National  Park  Service  is  now  re- 
ducing the  opportunities  for  learning 
and  understanding  America's  past,  be- 
cause they  have  put  a  fee  on  our  histo- 
ry. 

Entrance  fees  at  national  parks  are 
going  into  effect  all  over  the  country. 
These  strike  particularly  hard  at 
urban  areas,  where  there  Is  great  need, 
but  few  opportunities,  for  learning  ex- 
periences that  come  without  a  price 
tag. 

One  of  the  great  ironies  of  the  en- 
trance fee  issue  is  that  a  fee  is  now  in 
effect  at  Independence  Historic  Park 
and  Valley  Forge.  In  this  bicentennial 
year,  you  must  shell  out  to  see  Phila- 
delphia's historic  treasures.  Those 
who  visit  the  Philadelphia  session  of 
Congress  this  summer  wUl  not  have 
free  access  to  the  surrounding  parks. 

In  last  year's  continuing  resolution, 
with  few  exceptions,  we  gave  the  Park 
Service  virtual  carte  blanche  to  charge 
for  visiting  a  national  park.  Many  had 
reservations  about  this  policy,  particu- 
larly the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  Jersey,  Senator  Bradley.  In  In- 
troducing the  administration's  pro- 
posed fee  schedule  last  year,  my  friend 
from  Idaho,  Senator  McClure,  ex- 
pressed some  concern  about  the  lati- 
tude the  I*ark  Service  would  be  al- 
lowed. Clearly,  those  concerns  were 
justified. 

Urban  parlu  have  very  special  mean- 
ing to  our  crowded  cities.  They  main- 
tain the  history  and  the  culture  of  the 
city,  and  provide  a  respite  from  traffic 
and  crowds.  To  limit  admission  to 
these  parks,  through  a  fee.  Is  uncon- 
scionable. 

For  these  reasons,  Mr.  President,  I 
am  Introducing  legislation  which 
would  bar  the  imposition  of  a  fee  at 
any  urban  park  which  serves  signifi- 
cant cultural,  educational,  or  recre- 
ational purposes. 

In  meeting  with  the  Park  Service,  I 
had  hoped  to  persuade  them  of  the  in- 
justice of  charging  for  Independence 
Historic  Park,  but  reason  has  not  pre- 
vailed. I  hope  my  colleagues  will  join 
me  in  this  sensible  response  to  a  truly 
senseless  policy  of  restricting  access  to 
our  Nation's  heritage.* 


By  Mr.  PROXMIRE: 
S.  708.  A  bill  to  require  annual  ap- 
propriations   of    funds    to    support 
timber  management  and  resource  con- 


servation on  the  Tongass  National 
Forest;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources. 

TONGASS  TIMBER  REFORM  ACT 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  introducing  a  bill  that  si- 
multaneously reduces  the  Federal  def- 
icit and  protects  the  environment. 

The  Tongass  Timber  Reform  Act  of 
1987  returns  fiscal  sanity  and  responsi- 
bility management  to  our  Nation's 
largest  national  forest  by  repealing 
sections  705(a)  and  705(d)  of  the 
Alaska  National  Interest  Lands  Con- 
servation Act  of  1980  [ANILCAl. 

These  reforms  save  the  American 
taxpayers  billions  of  dollars  and  pro- 
tect one  of  the  last  rain  forests  in  the 
world's  temperate  latitudes,  the  Ton- 
gass National  Forest  in  southeast 
Alaska. 

The  U.S.  Forest  Service  wastes  tens 
of  millions  of  taxpayer  dollars  each 
year  on  the  Tongass  timber  sales  pro- 
gram. But  until  now  Congress  could 
not  restrain  this  recklessness  because 
funds  for  the  Tongass  were  perma- 
nently appropriated.  This  bill  corrects 
that  mistake. 

Mr.  President,  taxpayer  losses  in 
southeast  Alaska  aren't  new.  In  fact, 
during  the  years  of  strongest  timber 
demand,  prior  to  the  passage  of 
ANILCA,  the  Forest  Service  still  lost 
millions  of  dollars  trying  to  sell  timber 
from  the  Tongass.  Since  then,  market 
conditions  have  deteriorated  while 
Forest  Service  spending  has  Increased. 
Mr.  President,  the  Tongass  pro- 
gram's net  receipts  and  expenditures 
for  1977  through  1986  all  show  losses. 
The  total  deficiency  for  the  decade  ex- 
ceeds $360  million.  In  fact,  annual  net 
receipts  show  losses  even  when  ignor- 
ing capital  costs,  such  as  roads, 
bridges,  and  facilities. 

In  1983  and  1984,  the  taxpayers  lost 
$57  million  and  $54  million  respective- 
ly on  Federal  timber  sales  from  the 
Tongass.  Stated  differently,  the  Ton- 
gass timber  program  lost  91  cents  on 
every  taxpayer  dollar  spent  in  1983 
and  93  cents  in  1984.  In  1985  and  1986. 
these  losses  climbed  to  more  than  99 
cents  on  the  dollar. 

Even  worse,  according  to  the  Forest 
Service's  own  reports  to  Congress,  the 
annual  dollar  amount  of  these  losses 
will  grow  ever  higher  over  time. 

Mr.  President,  why  can't  we  stop 
these  losses?  Because  of  section  705  of 
ANILCA.  Included  as  part  of  a  broad 
amendment  package  prior  to  Senate 
passage  of  the  act,  this  law  contains 
two  provisions  that  are  environmental- 
ly and  economically  unsound. 

First,  section  705  sets  a  goal  of  sup- 
plying 4.5  billion  board  feet  of  timber 
per  decade  from  the  Tongass  to  de- 
pendent Industry.  Second,  the  section 
provides  an  open-ended  and  perma- 
nent appropriation  of  "at  least 
$40,000,000  annually  or  as  much  as  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  finds  is  neces- 
sary" to  enable  the  Forest  Service  to 


meet  the  timber  supply  goal.  In  other 
words,  section  705  gives  the  Forest 
Service  a  blank  check. 

These  funds  are  not  subject  to  defer- 
ral or  rescission  by  the  administration. 
Nor  are  they  subject  to  the  annual  ap- 
propriations process  in  Congress. 

Congress  msuie  section  705  an  excep- 
tion to  usual  Forest  Service  practices, 
ratifying  a  series  of  unproven  econom- 
ic assumptions  aimed  at  preserving  the 
regional  timber  Industry.  The  existing 
pulp  and  sawmills  in  southeast  Alaska 
were  built  as  a  direct  result  of  Forest 
Service  efforts  to  create  a  major 
timber  Industry  in  the  region.  The  cur- 
rent law  attempts  to  sustain  the 
timber  economy  by  relying  on  Federal 
subsidies. 

Mr.  President,  Congress  can  subsi- 
dize Tongass  timber  buyers  forever, 
but  we  cannot  create  buyers  for  an  un- 
economic product  that  no  one  wants. 
We  must  change  the  law  to  reflect  re- 
ality. 

In  spite  of  Increasing  Federal  subsi- 
dies, regional  timber  industry  employ- 
ment has  fallen  sharply,  from  more 
than  3,000  full-time  equivalent  jobs  in 
1980  to  fewer  than  1,800  today. 

Worse  still,  subsidized  timber  com- 
petes with  unsubsidlzed  timber  grown 
in  the  same  area.  Native  corporations 
established  under  the  1971  Alaska 
Native  Claims  Settlement  Act  are 
wholly  owned  by  Alaska  Natives  and 
operate  without  benefit  of  Federal 
subsidies.  Through  careful  land  selec- 
tions, the  Native  corporations  now 
own  some  of  the  best  timber  lands  in 
southeast  Alaska.  Their  share  of  the 
regional  timber  harvest  climbed  from 
13  percent  in  1980  to  58  percent  in  the 
first  two  quarters  of  1986. 

Sadly,  Forest  Service  sales  under  two 
exclusive  50-year  contracts  compete 
with  the  Native's  pulp-grade  logs.  As  a 
result,  up  to  50  million  board  feet  of 
pulp-grade  material  is  left  on  the 
ground  on  Native  Corporation  clear- 
cuts  each  year  because  pulp  mills  can 
obtain  subsidized  Federal  timber  from 
the  Tongass. 

Finally,  the  Federal  timber  program 
endangers  a  large  number  of  jobs  in 
southeast  Alaska  that  depend  on  the 
preservation  of  the  Tongass.  The  fish- 
ing and  tourism  sectors  of  the  econo- 
my combined  provide  more  than  twice 
as  many  jobs  as  timber  but  depend  on 
renewable  natural  resources.  The  Ton- 
gass timber  industry,  on  the  other 
hand,  depends  on  the  one-time  harvest 
of  high  volume,  old  growth  timber 
that,  for  practical  purposes,  is  non- 
renewable. Thus,  the  taxpayer  spends 
$36,000  per  year  subsidizing  timber 
jobs  at  the  expense  of  Alaska's  future. 
Mr.  President,  the  Forest  Service 
must  limit  Tongass  timber  sales  to  vol- 
umes likely  to  attract  buyers.  It  must 
stop  building  roads  to  nowhere.  It 
must  stop  wasting  taxpayer  dollars. 
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the  Uaak  diedc  before  we  make  any 


conditions  are  met;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations. 


First,   these  sanctions  will   require 
the  united  SUtes  to  vote  "no"  on  as- 
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Unfortunately,  Congress  must  cancel 
the  Uank  ehedc  before  we  make  any 
Tefonsi.  We  must  repeal  the  offending 
provtaions  of  ANICLA  and  require 
tlmt  the  Forest  Service  Justify  its 
apanding.  The  savings  for  such  a 
change  wlU  be  significant. 

For  example.  Congress  could  limit 
newly  prqwred  timber  sales  on  the 
TongaaB  to  meet  demand,  and  restrict 
road  construction  to  areas  where  there 
is  a  current  demonstrated  market 
dtmanri  for  timber.  As  a  result,  the 
Foreat  Servlee  would  need  substantial- 
ly fewer  funds  for  its  Tongass  oper- 
atiomc.  For  fiscal  year  1988.  these  sav- 
ings are  about  $28.2  million  less  than 
the  President's  budget  Over  the  next 
M  years,  those  savings  will  equal  $2  to 
$5  bUlion.  according  to  the  Forest 
Servioe's  own  figures. 

Mr.  President.  Congress  must  assert 
its  authority  over  the  Tongass  Nation- 
al Forest.  Requiring  annual  appropria- 
tions for  the  Tongass  timber  program 
is  the  place  to  start. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate 
will  Join  me  in  this  effort  to  stop  the 
waste  and  require  the  Tongass  budget 
to  reflect  national  fiscal  needs  and  re- 


Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Raooao. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RaooRD,  as  follows: 

S.  708 
Bt  it  enacted  bv  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Revreaentativet   of  the    United   States    of 
America  in  COntrres*  auemlOed, 

SBCnON  I.  SHORT  ITTLE. 

ThJa  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Tongass 
Umber  Reform  Act." 

SBC.  t.  ANNUAL  APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  TIMBER 
MANAGEMENT  AND  RESOl'RCE  CON- 
SERVATION ON  THE  TONGASS  NATION- 
AL FOREST. 

Section  70S(a)  of  the  Alsska  National  In- 
tereat  Lands  Conservation  Act  (16  U.S.C. 
S39d(a»  is  hereby  repealed,  effective  Octo- 
ber 1. 1S67. 

sac  1  IDBNTIPICATION  OP  IJ^NDS  UNSl'ITAHLE 
FOR  TIMBER  PRODUCTION. 

Section  705<d)  of  the  Alaska  National  In- 
terest Lands  Conservation  Act  (16  D.S.C. 
53Sd(d))  is  hereby  repealed. 

8CC  4.  REPORT  ON  ADEQUACY  OF  TIMBER  SUPPLY. 

The  second  sentence  of  section  706(a)  of 
the  Alaska  National  Interest  Lands  Conser- 
vation Act  (16  DJS.C.  S39e(a))  is  hereby  re- 
pealed. 

sec  i,  STATUS  or  TONGASS  NATIONAL  FOREST. 

Section  706(b)  of  the  Alaska  NaUonal  In- 
terest l«nd8  Conservation  Act  (16  njS.C. 
S39e<b))  to  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and  (4)"  and  inserting 
In  Ueu  thereof  "(4)":  and 

<3)  by  strikinc  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
such  aectloo  and  inaertins  in  lieu  thereof  ". 
and  <5)  the  impact  of  timber  management 
on  subsistence  reaourcea.  wildlife,  and  fish- 
eries babttata.". 


By  Mr.  KENNEDY  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Habkih): 
8.  709.  A  bill  to  Impose  additional 
sanctions  against  Chile  unless  certain 


conditions  are  met;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations. 

DKMOCRACY  IN  CHILS  ACT 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Today,  we  are  pro- 
posing a  significant  new  step  in  the 
effort  to  promote  human  rights  and 
democracy  in  Chile.  Along  with  Sena- 
tor Hakkin .  Congressman  Bruce  Mor- 
rison and  Congressman  Ed  Feighan,  I 
am  introducing  legislation  calling  for 
economic  sanctions  against  Chile 
which  will  put  the  United  States  un- 
equivocally on  the  side  of  justice  in 
that  land. 

We  are  especially  honored  to  have 
with  us  the  families  of  the  two  most 
well-known  victims  of  General  Pino- 
chet's brutal  policies — Orlando  Lete- 
lier  and  Ronni  Moffitt.  I  am  also 
pleased  to  be  here  with  two  attorneys 
who  have  contributed  so  much  to  the 
struggle  for  democracy  in  (Thile— 
Larry  Barcella,  the  prosecutor  in  the 
Letelier  case  who  obtained  the  first 
convictions,  and  Sam  Buffone.  who 
represents  the  families  of  the  victims 
in  their  quest  for  justice. 

For  13  years.  General  Pin(x;het  has 
sought  to  crush  all  opponents  of  his 
murderous  rule.  He  has  tortured  those 
who  dare  to  speak  out  against  repres- 
sion, and  silenced  those  who  advocate 
an  end  to  military  rule  and  a  return  to 
the  democratic  tradition  that  Chile 
once  knew  so  well. 

For  over  a  decade,  the  criminals  who 
masterminded  the  terrorist  murder  of 
Orlando  Letelier  and  Ronni  Moffitt  on 
the  streets  of  Washington  have  gone 
free;  justice  has  been  thwarted  by  the 
cmel,  protective  web  of  General  Pino- 
chet. But  now,  the  testimony  of  Fer- 
nandez Larios  has  revealed  additional 
evidence  that  Pinochet  himself  may 
have  ordered  the  Letelier/Moffitt 
murder  and  orchestrated  the  subse- 
quent cover  up. 

But  that  murder  is  only  one  example 
in  a  long  history  of  outrage  and  injus- 
tice. Just  last  month,  the  last  remain- 
ing member  of  the  security  forces  held 
in  the  death-by-fire  of  Rodrigo  Rojas 
was  set  free  on  $25  bail. 

For  6  years,  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion has  paid  lip  service  to  antiterror- 
ism, human  rights,  and  democracy  in 
Chile — while  approving  billions  of  dol- 
lars in  loans,  guarantees,  and  preferen- 
tial trade  assistance  to  prop  up  the 
Pinochet  regime. 

I  have  enormous  respect  for  the  ef- 
forts of  Ambassador  Harry  Barnes  to 
encourage  democracy  in  Chile— but  his 
effective  work  has  been  systematically 
undermined  by  an  Administration 
that,  while  supporting  dem<x:racy  in 
word,  votes  against  it  in  deed,  at  the 
United  Nations  and  World  Bank.  In 
ov  view,  the  time  for  economic  sanc- 
tions has  arrived,  as  the  only  realistic 
means  for  Congress  to  ensure  that 
America  truly  stands  for  democracy  in 
Chile. 

Our  legislation  contains  four  princi- 
pal provisions: 


First,  these  sanctions  will  require 
the  United  States  to  vote  "no"  on  as- 
sistanee  to  Chile  in  international  fi- 
nancial institutions.  CXirrent  law  re- 
quires the  United  States  to  oppose 
loans  to  violators  of  human  rights,  but 
this  administration  has  never  voted 
again^  a  single  loan  to  Chile  on  the 
basis  of  human  rights.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  administration  has  support- 
ed $2.2  billion  in  loans  to  Chile  over 
the  papt  6  years. 

Second,  the  Government  of  Chile 
continues  to  deny  its  workers  the  right 
of  free  assembly,  collective  bargaining, 
and  other  internationally  accepted 
guarantees.  The  administration  ig- 
nores the  law  requiring  adherence  to 
these  international  standards  as  a  con- 
dition for  benefits  under  the  General- 
ized System  of  Preferences  and  the 
Overseas  Private  Investment  Corpora- 
tion. The  United  States  currently  im- 
ports, at  reduced  tariff  rates  under 
GSP,  about  $40  million  a  year  in  Chil- 
ean goods— at  the  expense  of  Ameri- 
can taxpayers  and  workers.  Rather 
than  denying  GSP  to  Chile,  President 
Reagan  decided  "to  study"  the  situa- 
tion—in direct  conflict  with  the  law. 
Chile  is  also  OPIC's  largest  customer 
in  the  world.  In  1986  OPIC  guaranteed 
over  $290  million  in  United  States  in- 
vestments and  loans  to  Chile.  It  is 
time  to  put  our  actions  in  accord  with 
our  laws,  and  abolish  GSP  and  OPIC 
benefits  to  Pinochet. 

Third,  this  legislation  would  cut  off 
landing  rights  in  the  United  States  for 
Chile'4  national  airline,  LAN-Chile. 
Explosives  used  in  the  bombing  assas- 
sination of  Letelier  and  Moffitt  were 
personally  carried  into  the  United 
States  by  LAN-ChUe  pilots.  State  air- 
lines that  are  accomplices  of  state- 
sponsored  terrorism  on  American 
streets  must  not  be  permitted  to  land 
at  any  American  airport. 

Fourth,  this  legislation  would  pro- 
hibit the  import  of  Chilean  copper 
into  the  United  States.  The  state- 
owned  industry  in  Chile  is  one  of  the 
government's  principal  taxpayers.  Its 
export  earnings  cover  the  interest 
Chile  pays  annuaUy  on  its  national 
debt.  Copper  is  our  largest  import 
from  Chile— totaling  $250  million  last 
year.  "The  American  people  are  paying 
Chile's  bills— at  heavy  cost  to  our  own 
domestic  industry,  and  it  is  time  for 
these  subsidies  to  be  ended. 

These  sanctions  will  take  effect  30 
days  after  enactment  of  this  legisla- 
tion, and  can  be  lifted  only  after  a 
Presidential  certification  is  approved 
by  Copgress  in  a  joint  resolution,  stat- 
ing that  there  have  been  substantial 
improvements  in  human,  civil,  political 
and  labor  rights,  irreversible  steps 
toward  democracy,  and  concrete 
progress  in  bringing  to  Justice  those 
responsible  for  the  RoJas  and  the  Le- 
telier $nd  Moffitt  murders. 
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This  legislation  will  make  clear  to 
the  Government  of  Chile  that  there 
can  be  no  business  as  usual  between 
our  two  nations  so  long  as  murderers 
go  free,  oppression  reigns,  and  democ- 
racy is  denied  in  Chile. 

We  intend  to  give  this  legislation 
high  priority  in  this  session  of  Con- 
gress. I  urge  the  Senate  to  approve  it, 
and  I  hope  that  it  will  have  the  sup- 
port of  the  President.  The  Reagan  ad- 
ministration is  attempting  to  restore 
the  credibility  of  its  policy  against  ter- 
rorism, and  Chile  is  a  good  place  to 
start.  America's  trade  with  terrorists 
must  end. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
bill  and  a  summary  of  the  bill  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  709 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Cons/ress  assembled 

SECTION  1.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  referred  to  as  the  "De- 
mocracy In  Chile  Act  of  1987". 

SEC.  2.  FINDINGS. 

The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  since  the  1973  military  coup  in  Chile, 
the  regime  of  General  Augusto  Pinochet 
has  consistently  and  flagrantly  violated 
Internationally  recognized  human  rights 
through  torture,  denial  of  political  free- 
doms, arbitrary  detention,  political  impris- 
onment, and  killings: 

(2)  Amnesty  International,  Americas 
Watch,  the  United  Nations  General  Assem- 
bly, the  Organization  of  American  States 
Commission  on  Human  Rights,  and  interna- 
tionally respected  Chilean  human  rights  or- 
ganizations have  stated  that  gross  violations 
of  internationally  recognized  human  rights 
have  continued  in  Chile  in  recent  years: 

(3)  the  Government  of  Chile  has  consist- 
ently violated  international  standards  of 
labor  rights.  Including  the  right  of  associa- 
tion and  the  right  to  organize  and  bargain 
collectively; 

(4)  on  August  25,  1985.  Cardinal  Juan 
Francisco  Fresno  brought  together  11  par- 
ties spanning  the  political  spectrum  to  sign 
a  National  Accord  for  the  Transition  to  Pull 
Democracy  in  Chile,  which  repudiated  vio- 
lence as  a  method  of  political  action; 

(5)  these  parties,  together  with  labor 
unions,  professional  organizations,  and 
other  groups  who  support  the  Accord,  re- 
flect the  overwhelming  support  of  the  Chil- 
ean people  for  an  early  and  peaceful  return 
to  civilian  democratic  rule; 

(6)  despite  the  (Chilean  people's  desire  for 
a  return  to  democracy  and  their  widespread 
hope  this  would  occur  no  later  than  1989. 
President  Pinochet  has  systematically 
bl(x:ked  the  return  of  full  democracy  to 
Chile  and  has  clearly  expressed  his  desire  to 
remain  in  power  at  least  until  1997; 

(7)  the  Government  of  Chile  has  failed  to 
take  adequate  steps  to  bring  to  justice  those 
members  of  the  government  security  forces 
who  beat  and  set  on  fire  Carmen  Gloria 
Qulntana  and  Rodrigo  Rojas  de  Negri,  re- 
sulting in  serious  injury  to  Qulntana  and 
the  death  of  Rojas; 

(8)  the  testimony  of  Armando  Fernandez 
Larioe  implicates  General  Pinochet  directly 
in  the  1976  assassination  of  former  Chilean 
Ambassador  Orlando  Letelier  and  American 


citizen  Ronni  Moffitt,  and  the  Government 
of  Chile  continues  to  prevent  the  prosecu- 
tion or  extradition  of  those  Chilean  officers 
responsible  for  those  murders; 

(9)  the  United  States,  in  recognition  of  the 
continuing  pattern  of  human  rights  abuse 
by  the  Government  of  Chile,  drafted,  spon- 
sored, and  voted  for  a  resolution  on  IiCiirch 
14. 1986,  before  the  United  Nations  Commis- 
sion on  Human  Rights  condemning  the 
Government  of  Chile  for  the  continuing 
pattern  of  human  rights  abuse  in  that  coun- 
try; 

(10)  the  United  States  diplomatic  mission 
in  Chile  has  actively  supported  a  democratic 
transition  through  meetings  with  opposition 
leaders,  public  defense  of  human  rights, 
urging  a  specific  and  reasonable  timetable 
for  a  transition  to  democracy,  and  making 
clear  to  government  authorities  the  abhor- 
rence with  which  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment and  people  look  upon  the  continued 
suppression  of  human  rights  and  dem(x;racy 
in  ChUe; 

(11)  despite  the  requirements  of  section 
231A  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961 
and  section  502(b)(8)  of  the  Trade  Act  of 
1974,  which  instruct  the  United  SUtes  to 
deny  investment  and  trade  benefits  to  any 
country  which  denies  its  citizens  interna- 
tionally recognized  worker  rights,  the 
United  States  continues  to  provide  benefits 
to  Chile  under  the  Generalized  System  of 
Preferences  and  through  the  Overseas  Pri- 
vate Investment  Corporation;  and 

(12)  despite  section  701  of  the  Internation- 
al Financial  Institutions  Act,  which  in- 
structs United  States  Executive  Directors  in 
multilateral  financial  institutions  to  use 
their  voice  and  vote  to  oppose  loans  to  coun- 
tries engaged  in  gross  violations  of  human 
rights,  since  1981  the  United  States  not  only 
has  never  voted  no  on  a  multilateral  devel- 
opment bank  loan  to  Chile  on  the  basis  of 
its  human  rights  violations,  but  has  sup- 
ported more  than  $2.2  billion  in  loans  to 
Chile. 

SEC.  3.  DECLARATION  OF  UNITED  STATES  POLICY. 

It  is  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to— 

(1)  encourage  the  peaceful  return  to  de- 
mocracy in  Chile,  including  a  restoration  of 
basic  civil,  political,  worker,  and  human 
rights: 

(2)  condenm  continued  acts  of  brutality 
and  repression  by  the  (jovemment  of  Chile 
as  well  as  the  September  1986  assassination 
attempt  against  General  Augusto  Pinochet; 

(3)  call  for  the  adoption  of  a  precise  and 
reasonable  timetable  for  the  transition  to 
full  democracy  and  civilian  rule;  and 

(4)  support  efforts  through  dialogue  to  es- 
tablish a  framework  for  the  orderly  and 
peaceful  transition  to  full  democracy  in 
Chile  and  to  express  the  view  that  the  Na- 
tional Accord  for  a  Transition  to  Democracy 
is  an  important  step  toward  that  goal. 

SEC.  4.  CONDITIONS  ON  CONTINIATION  K)R  CHIIJC 
OF  CERTAIN  UNITED  STATf^  SUP- 
PORT. 

(a)(1)  Except  as  provided  in  subsection  (b), 
beginning  30  days  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act— 

(A)  the  United  SUtes  Executive  Director 
of  each  relevant  multilateral  development 
bank  shall  vote  no  on  any  loan  or  other  fi- 
nancial or  technical  assistance  for  Chile 
which  is  not  directed  specifically  to  pro- 
grams which  serve  the  basic  human  needs  of 
the  citizens  of  that  country  and  shall  use  Its 
best  efforts  to  persuade  other  members  of 
each  such  bank  to  vote  no  on  loans  to  Chile; 

(B)  crhile  shall  not  be  eligible  for  designa- 
tion as  a  beneficiary  developing  country 
under  title  V  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974;  and 


no  product  of  Chile  that  is  entered,  or  with- 
drawn from  warehouse  for  consumption.  In 
the  customs  territory  of  the  United  Statea 
may  be  extended  duty-free  treatment  undo' 
that  Utle; 

(C)  the  Overseas  lYlvate  Investment  Cor- 
porations shall  not  issue  any  guarantee  of 
loans  or  other  investments  with  respect  to 
Chile: 

(D)  no— 

(I)  un  wrought,  black  copper,  blister 
copper,  or  anode  copper  provided  for  in  item 
612.03  of  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United 
States,  and 

(ii)  unwrought.  nonalloyed  copper  provid- 
ed for  in  Item  612.06  of  such  schedules. 

that  is  produced  (in  whole  or  in  part)  in 
Chile  may  be  imp>orted  into  the  customs  ter- 
ritory of  the  United  States;  and 

(E)  the  air  transportation  sanctions  de- 
scrit>ed  in  paragraph  (2)  shall  be  imposed 
against  Chile. 

(2)(A)  The  Secretary  of  SUte  shall  termi- 
nate the  existing  air  transportation  agree- 
ment between  the  United  States  and  Chile. 

(B)  Upon  termination  of  such  agreement, 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation  shall  pro- 
hibit any  aircraft  of  a  foreign  air  carrier 
owned,  directly  or  indirectly,  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  Chile  or  by  Chilean  nationals  from 
engaging  in  air  transportation  with  respect 
to  the  United  States. 

(C)  The  Secretary  of  Transportation  may 
provide  for  such  exceptions  from  the  prohi- 
bition contained  In  this  paragraph  as  the 
Secretary  considers  necessary  to  provide  for 
emergencies  in  which  the  safety  of  an  air- 
craft or  its  crew  or  passengers  is  threatened. 

(D)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  terms 
■aircraft",  "air  transportation",  and  "for- 
eign air  carrier"  have  the  meanings  given 
those  terms  in  section  101  of  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958  (49  UJ5.C.  1301). 

(b)  The  sanctions  described  in  subsection 
(a)  shall  not  apply  If— 

(1)  the  President  certifies  to  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations of  the  Senate  that  the  Government 
of  Chile— 

(A)  has  made  significant  progress— 

(i)  in  complying  with  Internationally  rec- 
ognized human  rights,  including  respect  for 
the  right  to  life,  an  end  to  all  forms  of  phys- 
ical and  psychological  torture,  abductions, 
arbitrary  arrests,  detention  in  secret  loca- 
tions, and  an  end  to  political  murders:  and 

(il)  In  restoring  labor  rights,  including 
freedom  to  organize  and  bargain  collective- 
ly, and  the  right  to  strike. 

(B)  has  made  demonstrated  and  signifi- 
cant progress  in  establishing  a  multi-party 
electoral  process  which  is  free,  competitive, 
and  open  to  all  citizens,  including— 

(i)  whether  a  precise  and  reasonable  time- 
Uible  has  been  established  for  a  transition 
to  full  democracy,  and 

(il)  whether  progress  has  been  made  in  im- 
plementing political  reforms  which  are  es- 
sential to  the  development  of  democracy, 
such  as  the  legalization  of  political  parties, 
the  enactment  of  election  laws  guaranteeing 
free  and  fair  procedures  for  competitive 
elections,  the  esUblishment  of  freedom  of 
speech,  the  press,  and  assembly,  and  the 
lifting  of  the  states  of  legal  exception; 

(C)  has  ended  the  practice  of  forced  exile 
and  restrictions  on  the  right  of  Chilean  na- 
tionals to  enter  and  leave  their  coimtry:  and 

(D)  has  taken  appropriate  steps— 

(I)  to  conduct  an  independent  and  thor- 
ough investigation  and  prosecution  of  those 
responsible    for    the   burning   of   C^annen 
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OloriA  QulnUiw  and  the  death  of  Rodrigo 
RoJm: 

(U)  to  cooperate  to  bring  to  justice  by  all 
letal  meana  available  in  the  United  States 
or  Chite  thoae  Indicted  by  a  United  SUtes 
grand  jury  In  oonnecUon  with  the  murders 
of  Orlando  Letelier  and  Ronni  Moffitt:  and 

(111)  to  make  appropriate  compensation  to 
the  memben  of  the  Letelier  and  Moffitt 
(amllieB:and 

it)  the  Consreas.  within  30  calendar  days 
after  lecelvinc  a  certification  described  in 
paracraph  (1),  enacts,  in  accordance  with 
aecUon  5,  a  Joint  resolution  approving  such 
eeruhcation. 

(c)  Each  certification  made  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  dlacuas  fully  and  completely  the 
basis  for  milring  such  certification. 

SBC  S.  COI>M:itESSIONAL  REVIEW  AND  ACTION. 

<a>  A  Joint  resolution  referred  to  in  section 
4(bX2)  shall  be  considered  in  the  Senate  in 
acewdance  with  the  provisions  of  section 
Ml(b)  of  the  International  Security  Assist- 
ance and  Arms  Elzport  Control  Act  of  1976. 

(b)  For  the  purpose  of  expediting  the  con- 
sideration and  enactment  of  a  joint  resolu- 
tion under  this  Act.  a  motion  to  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  any  such  joint  resolu- 
tion after  it  has  been  reported  by  the  appro- 
priate committee  shall  be  treated  as  highly 
prtrOeged  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 

SmniAaT  or  KnmDT-HAitKiR  Sanctions 
Against  Chile 

Senators  Kenmxdt  and  Harkin  introduced 
the  Democracy  in  Chile  Act  of  1987  on 
Btercta  10,  1M7,  in  the  Senate.  Congressmen 
IIOUUSON  and  Fkighan  Introduced  compari- 
son legislation  in  the  House.  The  bill  states 
that  It  is  VS.  policy  to  encourage  the  peace- 
ful return  to  democracy  in  Chile,  including 
a  restoration  of  basic  civil,  political,  worker 
labor  and  hmnan  rights,  to  advance  these 
goals,  the  bill  imposes  the  following  condi- 
tions and  requirements  on  U.S.  policy  in 
Chile. 

SANCTIONS 

1.  No  vote  on  loans— Mandates  a  U.S.  no 
vote  on  multilateral  development  bank 
loans  to  Chile.  Section  701  of  the  Interna- 
tional Financial  Institutions  Act  requires 
the  United  States  to  oppose  loans  to  gross 
violators  of  human  rights.  Despite  this  re- 
quirement, the  Reagan  administration  has 
never  voted  against  a  single  loan  to  Chile  on 
human  rights  grounds  and  has  supported 
over  $2.2  billion  in  loans  to  the  Pinochet 
regime. 

2.  Deny  GSP  and  OPIC  benefits— Elimi- 
nates duty-free  and  preferential  treatment 
for  Chilean  exports  to  the  United  States 
under  the  Generalized  System  of  Prefer- 
ences. The  Trade  Act  of  1974  instructs  the 
United  States  to  revoke  GSP  status  to  coun- 
tries that  violate  international  worker 
rights.  Despite  continued  labor  repression  in 
Chile,  the  United  States  permits  roughly 
$40  million  worth  of  Chilean  imports  into 
the  United  States  under  GSP. 

3.  Revoke  landing  rights— Revokes  the 
landing  rights  of  the  Chilean  national  air- 
lines. LAN-Chile.  The  explosives  used  to  kill 
Orlando  Letelier  and  Ronni  Moffitt  were 
transported  to  this  country  aboard  LAN- 
Chile  and  smuggled  into  this  country  by  the 
airlines'  pQots. 

4.  Halt  copper  imports— Prohibits  the  im- 
pmlation  of  Chilean  copper  into  the  United 
States.  Copper  is  Chile's  largest  export  to 
the  United  States,  totaling  $250  mUlion  in 
19M.  A  state-owned  Industry,  copper  pro- 
vides the  government  roughly  half  Its 
export  eamings— a  level  equal  to  Chile's 
annual  debt  payments. 


S.  The  legislation  also— Prohibits  the 
Overseas  Private  Investment  Corporation 
from  guaranteeing  any  U.S.  loan  or  Invest- 
ment in  Chile.  The  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1961.  prohibits  the  extension  of  such 
credits  to  governments  engaged  in  labor 
ri^ts  violations,  yet  the  United  States  con- 
tinues to  provide  over  $290  million  in  such 
credits  to  U.S.  corporations  in  Chile. 

REMOVAL  OF  SANCTIONS 

Sanctions  can  only  be  lifted  if  the  Presi- 
dent certifies  and  the  Congress  approves  the 
certification  that  the  Government  of  Chile 
ha«: 
1.  restored  human  and  labor  rights: 
X  made  significant  progress  toward  estab- 
lishing   a    free    and    competitive    electoral 
process; 
3l  ended  the  practice  of  forced  exile: 
4.  brought  to  justice  those  responsible  for 
the  deaths  of  Rodrigo  Rojas.  Orlando  I<ete- 
lier  and  Ronnie  Moffitt. 

•  Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  President,  on 
February  4,  U.S.  attorney  Joseph  Di- 
Genova  announced  that  the  U.S.  Gov- 
erament  "will  not  rest"  until  those  in- 
diVidualB  responsible  for  the  1976  assas- 
sination of  Chilean  Orlando  Letelier 
and  American  citizen  Ronni  Karpin 
Moffit  were  "brought  to  the  bar  of 
justice." 

We  now  know  from  testimony  of  Ar- 
mando Fernandez  Larios.  a  Chilean  in- 
telligence officer,  that  Chilean  Presi- 
dent General  Augusto  Pinochet  him- 
self was  not  just  involved  in  the  cover- 
ing up  but  in  ordering  the  assassina- 
tion of  Orlando  Letelier  and  Ronni 
MOffit. 

"today,  by  introducing  legislation 
proposing  economic  sanctions  for 
Chile,  Senator  Kennedy  and  I  echo 
the  Justice  Department's  pledge  that 
the  U.S.  Congress  will  not  rest  until 
General  Pinochet  is  brought  to  justice. 

We  offer  this  legislation  for  the  fam- 
ilies of  Orlando  and  Ronni; 

We  offer  this  legislation  for  Veroni- 
ca DiNegri,  whose  son,  Rodrigo  Rojas, 
was  beaten  and  burned  to  death  in  the 
streets  of  Santiago  by  members  of  Pin- 
ochet's security  forces  last  July. 

We  offer  this  legislation  for  the 
Chilean  people,  who  for  14  years  have 
suffered  the  repression  and  horror  of 
Pinochet's  terrorist  regime. 

For  the  sake  of  the  Chilean  people, 
and  the  families  of  Rodrigo  Rojas,  Or- 
lando Letelier  and  Ronni  Moffit,  the 
first  step  in  this  crusade  for  freedom 
and  justice  is  to  remove  General  Pino- 
chet, the  man  responsible  for  an  act  of 
state  terrorism  in  the  streets  of  Wash- 
ington, DC,  from  power. 

Prom  the  day  he  seized  power  on 
September  11,  1973,  Pinochet  has 
ruled  with  terror  and  violence.  Thou- 
sands of  suspected  opponents  have 
been  jailed  and  tortured. 

Political  parties  have  been  outlawed, 
and  the  press  censored. 

In  short,  Pinochet  has  set  out  to  de- 
stroy the  Chilean  left,  divide  the 
democratic  center,  and  eliminate  from 
the  memory  of  the  Chilean  people 
their  country's  150-year  history  of 
democratic  rule. 


Under  Pinochet.  Chile  has  become  a 
repressive  state,  where  legalism  fronts 
for  official  violence  and  where  vio- 
lence gives  laws  their  legitimacy. 

Pinochet  has  been  just  as  relentless 
in  his  efforts  to  suppress  democracy  in 
Chile  as  he  has  been  in  violating  the 
human  rights  of  the  Chilean  people. 

The  National  Accord,  formed  last 
year  b|r  13  opposition  parties  to  pro- 
mote a  peaceful  transition,  has  been 
stonewKlled  by  Pinochet. 

And  last  July,  in  a  direct  affront  to 
the  democratic  opposition.  General 
Pinochet  announced  he  would  run  un- 
opposed for  the  presidency  in  1989, 
and  pluis  to  remain  in  power  for  an- 
other decade. 

What  has  become  clear— even  to  the 
Reagan  administration— is  that  Pino- 
chet himself  is  at  the  root  of  Chile's 
probleais. 

Thirlreen  years  ago,  he  promised  to 
wipe  out  Marxism  and  terrorism.  Yet 
he  has  only  driven  a  Communist  Party 
which  did  not  originally  believe  in  vio- 
lence to  become  a  vast  network  for 
armed  resistance  and  terrorism. 

He  hias  transformed  a  country  with 
the  longest  democratic  tradition  in 
Latin  America  into  a  place  where  the 
young  learn  violence  every  day— in  the 
streets  that  are  patrolled  by  maraud- 
ing soldiers,  in  the  schools  where  they 
are  expelled  and  beaten  up,  and  in  the 
lack  of  employment  and  abimdance  of 
hunger. 

The  Cycle  of  violence  that  now  grips 
Chile  will  continue  so  long  as  Pinochet 
remains  in  power  for  more  state-spon- 
sored terrorism  will  only  provoke  more 
leftist  violence  and  terrorism. 

Pinochet's  absolute  refusal  to  accept 
a  democratic  transition  has  forced  the 
Reagan  administration  to  distance 
itself  from  General  Knochet  in  the 
past  ytar.  Ambassador  Harry  Barnes, 
who  replaced  a  Pinochet  apologist  in 
Novenrfjer  1985,  has  condemned  the 
military  junta  for  its  human  rights 
record,  spoken  out  for  a  democratic 
transition,  and  attended  the  funeral  of 
Rodrigo  Rojas. 

Last  March,  the  United  States— for 
the  first  time  since  1981— not  only  en- 
dorsed, -but  initiated  a  United  Nations 
resolution  condemning  human  rights 
violations  in  Chile  and  urging  a  more 
rapid  return  to  democratic  rule. 

And  on  July  30,  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  Elliott  Abrams  announced 
that  if  the  vote  on  multilateral  loans 
to  Chile  were  held  that  day,  he  would 
vote  against  them. 

Mixed  signals  are  still  being  sent  by 
Washington  and  the  White  House,  sig- 
nals Which  in  Santiago,  where  Pino- 
chet controls  the  press  vdth  an  iron 
grip,  are  twisted  to  his  advantage. 

Desiiite  Abrams'  testimony,  the  ad- 
ministration ultimately  abstained  on, 
rather  than  voted  against,  a  $250  mil- 
lion loan  for  Chile  when  it  came 
before  the  World  Bank  in  November. 


Although  Ambassador  Barnes  has 
publicly  supported  a  return  to  democ- 
racy, the  Senate  has  yet  to  pass  a  reso- 
lution supporting  the  National  Accord. 

Although  we  now  rebuke  Pinochet 
for  his  refusal  to  accept  democracy, 
the  Reagan  administration  voted 
against  a  resolution  in  the  United  Na- 
tions which  criticized  Chile's  human 
rights  record.  Since  coming  to  office, 
has  supported  over  $2  billion  in  multi- 
lateral loans  to  that  country. 

If  the  administration  had  its  way, 
these  mixed  signals  would  continue.  In 
fact,  in  his  testimony  of  July  30,  Secre- 
tary Abrams  called  for  greater  "flexi- 
bility" in  U.S.  policy  toward  Chile. 

What  is  needed  at  this  time  is  not 
flexibility  but  resolve. 

In  the  next  year,  the  United  States 
has  an  important  opportunity  to  back 
its  rhetoric  with  its  vote  in  the  World 
Bank  and  Inter-American  Develop- 
ment Bank. 

As  was  mentioned  earlier  today,  the 
economy  traditionally  has  been  the 
"achilles  heal"  of  Chile.  More  than  13 
years  ago,  the  Nixon  administration 
used  economic  leverage,  made  the 
Chilean  economy  scream,  and  ushered 
the  way  for  the  coup  that  brought 
Pinochet  to  power. 

Today,  Pinochet's  Chile  is  vitally  de- 
pendent on  the  infusion  of  foreign 
capital— through  multilateral  institu- 
tions—for its  economic  stability.  Chile, 
with  the  world's  largest  per  capita  for- 
eign debt,  desperately  needs  World 
Bank  and  IDB  money  to  roll  over  that 
debt. 

The  United  States  must  use  that  le- 
verage to  isolate  Pinochet  from  his 
few  remaining  allies— the  business 
community  and  the  military— and  to 
create  that  opening  essential  for  the 
democratic  opposition  in  Chile. 

We  must  send  a  strong  signal  to  the 
Chilean  community  that  so  long  as 
Pinochet  remains  in  power  Chile  will 
suffer  further  economic  deterioration. 
But  to  send  that  signal  the  United 
States  must  not  only  vote  against  the 
loans,  but  actively  lobby  against  them. 

As  a  first  step,  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration must  commit  itself  to  voting  no 
on  all  subsequent  loans  requests. 

The  United  States,  pursuant  to  cur- 
rent law,  should  deny  Chile  economic 
benefits,  under  the  Generalized 
System  of  Preferences  and  the  Over- 
seas Private  Investment  Corp. 

We  must  make  clear  to  the  Chilean 
government  and  the  Chilean  people 
that  we  will  continue  this  policy  until 
steps  are  taken  to  restore  democracy 
in  Chile,  until  those  responsible  for 
the  Rojas  killing  and  the  Letelier- 
Moffit  assassinations  are  brought  to 
justice,  and  until  human  rights  abuses 

are  eliminated. 
We  must  send  the  signal  that  until 

democracy  retimis  to  Chile,  it  will  no 

longer  be  business  as  ususd  for  U.S.- 
Chilean relations. 


Under  the  Reagan  doctrine,  the 
United  States  is  now  spending  millions 
of  dollars  to  support  so-called  freedom 
fighters  in  Nicaragua.  Cambodia,  and 
Angola. 

The  question  for  U.S.  policy  toward 
Chile  is  not  whether  we  support  the 
forces  of  freedom  but  whether  we  will 
cease  funding  the  forces  of  oppression. 
The  restoration  of  democracy  in 
Chile  may  be  months  or  even  years 
away,  but  the  opposition  is  now  build- 
ing toward  that  day.  The  United 
States  should  imambiguously  support 
these  efforts. 

The  longer  General  Pinochet  re- 
mains in  power,  the  greater  will  be  the 
suffering  of  the  Chilean  people  and 
the  likelihood  of  polarization  and 
bloodshed.  Being  soft  on  Pinochet  is 
not  only  morally  indefensible,  it  is 
shortsighted  politics. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  article  by  Chilean  novel- 
ist Ariel  Dorfman  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[The  New  York  Times.  March  9.  1987] 
Pry  Letelier's  Killers  Cot  or  Chile 
<By  Ariel  Dorfman) 
Durham,  N.C— If  Ronald  Reagan  still  is 
seeking  a  chance  to  prove  to  a  justifiably 
skeptical  world  that  his  promise  of  "swift 
and  effective  retribution"  against  terrorism 
is  more  than  empty  words,  he  has  a  golden 
opportunity.  The  Administration  should  at- 
tempt to  extradite  a  couple  of  cold-blooded 
killers  in  my  country,  Chile,  and  bring  them 
to  trial  for  murder  in  the  United  States. 

The  killers  are  Gen.  Juan  Msinuel  Con- 
treras  Sepulveda,  former  head  of  the  secret 
f)olice,  and  Col.  Pedro  Espinoza.  who  direct- 
ed the  secret  police's  special  operations  divi- 
sion. 

On  Sept.  21.  1976,  they  assassinated  Or- 
lando Letelier  in  Washington:  he  had  been  a 
minister  in  the  Cabinet  of  President  Salva- 
dor Allende  Gossens,  deposed  and  killed  in  a 
bloody  coup  three  years  earlier.  When  Mr. 
Letelier's  car  exploded,  a  professional  asso- 
ciate of  his,  Ronni  Moffitt,  a  United  States 
citizen,  was  also  blown  up. 

Though  the  evidence  implicating  the  Chil- 
ean secret  police  that  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment and  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
amassed  was  overwhelming,  a  subservient 
and  nominally  autonomous  Chilean  Su- 
preme Court  denied  extradition  requests  in 
1978.  As  a  pretext  for  their  refusal,  the  jus- 
tices said  they  considered  the  proof  of  par- 
ticipation by  Chilean  officers  the  crime  in- 
sufficient. 

They  cannot  hide  behind  that  pretext  any 
longer.  Recently.  Maj.  Armando  Pemindez 
Larios,  who  had  been  indicated  along  with 
General  Contreras  and  Colonel  Elspinoza  for 
the  murder  voluntarily  returned  to  the 
United  States  and  in  Federal  District  Court 
in  Washington  confessed  his  part  in  the 
bombing.  He  implicated  his  secret  police  su- 
periors and  said  he  understood  that  Gen. 
Augusto  Pinochet,  the  strongman  who  has 
misruled  Chile  for  more  than  13  years, 
might  have  been  Involved  in  the  crime. 

Will  the  United  SUtes  seek  extradition? 
The  State  Department  told  me  last  week: 
"We  are  in  contact  with  the  Chilean  au- 
thorities   in   seeking   their   cooperation    in 


bringing  the  culpable  men  to  justice.  We 
will  determine  the  particular  procedures  or 
measures  to  be  adopted  at  the  appropriate 
time."  I  asked  what  measures  and  timing 
the  department  had  in  mind.  The  spokes- 
man declined  to  be  more  explicit. 

It  would  not  be  easy  for  the  Administra- 
tion to  obtain  the  extradition  of  the  offi- 
cers. In  the  past,  it  has  weakly  and  hesitant- 
ly tried  to  persuade  the  Chilean  dictator  to 
cease  his  violation  of  human  rights  and  to 
schedule  an  orderly  transition  to  democra- 
cy—with no  visible  results. 

Washington  has  to  get  tough.  Will  it  vote 
and  actively  lobby  against  loans  for  multi- 
lateral development  institutions  that  have 
been  keeping  General  Pinochet's  ailing 
economy  afloat?  Will  it  continue  to  allow 
the  Overseas  F»rivate  Investment  Corpora- 
tion to  guarantee  private  investments  in 
Chile?  Will  it  warn  the  general  that  unless 
he  cooF>erates  in  an  extradition,  Chile  will 
be  denied  important  benefits  given  to  devel- 
oping countries? 

What  is  at  stake  is  not  merely  a  test  of  the 
Administration's  resolve  to  combat  terror- 
ism when  carried  out  by  a  friendly  dictator. 
Chile's  future  is  also  at  stake.  If  these  offi- 
cers dared  perpetrate  this  bloodbath  on  the 
streets  of  the  capital  of  the  nation  they  con- 
sidered their  greatest  ally,  imagine  what 
they  and  their  colleagues  have  been  visiting 
day  after  day  on  defenseless  citizens  in  un- 
Icnown  cellars  and  unseen  slums. 

Though  hundreds  of  cases  involving  ab- 
ductions, torture,  disappearances,  burnings 
and  murder  have  been  presented  to  the 
Chilean  judiciary  by  courageous  lawyers— 
themselves  often  jailed  and  exiled  as  a 
result  of  their  actions— there  has  yet  to  be 
one  conviction  of  a  military  officer  for 
human  rights  abuses. 

If  the  officers  who  ordered  the  murder  of 
Mr.  Letelier  were  brought  to  trial  outside 
Chile,  it  would  be  the  first  time  since  de- 
mocracy was  strangled  that  we  Chileans 
would  see  some  of  the  men  who  have  so  fe- 
rociously wielded  the  power  of  life  and 
death  answer  for  their  crimes. 

If  Washington  does  not  seek  the  extradi- 
tion of  General  Contreras  and  Colonel 
Elspinoza.  many  Chileans  will  conclude  that 
the  Administration's  words  about  standing 
tall  against  terrorism  are  mere  rhetoric. 

In  Chile,  despite  the  fear,  a  few  voices  de- 
manding extradition  are  being  heard.  We 
have  no  illusions  that  the  extradition  and 
punishment  of  two  of  the  many  killers  in 
the  regime  would  signal  the  beginning  of 
the  end  of  General  Pinochet's  reign.  But  it 
would  offer  hope,  because  finally  the  idea  of 
accountability  for  crimes  would  be  estab- 
lished.* 


By  Mr.  DeCONCINI: 
S.J.  Res.  79.  Joint  resolution  propos- 
ing   a    constitutional    amendment    to 
limit  congressional  terms;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

PROPOSED  CONSTITOTIONAL  AMENDMENT  TO 
LIMIT  CONGRESSIONAL  TERMS 

•  Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  today  to  introduce  once  again  a 
joint  resolution  proposing  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  to  limit  congres- 
sional terms.  In  every  Congress  since 
the  95th,  I  have  introduced  such  an 
amendment.  I  have  been  pursuing  this 
amendment  because  I  believe  that  it 
would  reaffirm  our  faith  in  the  repre- 
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itathre  nature  of  our  political  insti- 
totlaas. 


tion  of  democracy  and  away  from  the 
"professionalized"  legislature. 


place  my  State  is  a  disadvantage  if  I 
do  not  seek  reelection.  However,  what 
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itattre  nature  of  our  political  insti- 
totkaw. 

Whether  or  not  Members  of  Con- 
grea  should  be  limited  in  their 
number  of  terms  has  been  pondered 
throuchout  the  history  of  the  JJS. 
Ooncress.  The  question  was  posed  as 
early  as  1777.  Although  the  framers  of 
the  OonsUtutlon  idsoed  no  IlmiUtion 
on  the  number  of  terms  Members  of 
Oongress  could  serve.  I  believe  that 
the  structure  of  Congress  has  devel- 
oped in  such  a  way  that  a  limit  is  now 
desirable. 

As  you  are  well  Sware.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  seniority  system  evolved  over 
the  years  as  an  organisatitnial  mecha- 
nism for  the  two  Chambers.  Under 
this  rule.  responsibOiUes  within  the 
eonunlttee  structure  are  allocated  on 
the  basis  of  tenure  in  office.  Undoubt- 
edly, this  syiiem  has  facilitated  Con- 
gress in  many  rejects.  However,  it 
has  in  turn  diminished  equal  represen- 
tation of  individuals  and  States.  Under 
it.  Mr.  President,  we  do  not  stand  as 
equals.  Therefore,  the  States  and  the 
pe(H>lc  we  represent  do  not  stand  as 
equals. 

Every  Member  of  this  body  clearly 
understands  that  to  be  chairman,  for 
example,  of  a  standing  committee  con- 
fers Immense  benefits.  Not  only  does  it 
bring  perscmal  power  and  prestige,  it 
enables  the  chairman  to  insure  that 
the  pc(H)Ic  he  or  she  represents  will  re- 
ceive bmeflts  that  may  be  out  of  pro- 
portion to  a  purely  rational  allocation 
of  Federal  resources.  It  puts  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  chairman  vast  staff  re- 
sources that  give  him  great  advantages 
in  pawring  legislation  of  interest  to 
him  and  his  constituents. 

Each  of  us.  at  one  time  or  another, 
has  witnessed  or  been  involved  in  an 
electi<m  in  which  seniority  was  a  cen- 
tral issue.  Incumbents  have  appealed 
for  votes  on  the  grounds  that  their  se- 
niority insured  that  more  Federal  dol- 
lars would  be  q;>ent  in  their  State  or 
district  than  would  otherwise  be  true. 
Incumbents  have  claimed  that  seniori- 
ty would  allow  them  to  pass  legislation 
that  a  new  Monber  could  not  conceiv- 
ably be  expected  to  shepherd  through 
the  complex  legislative  process.  In 
most  Instances,  these  are  not  idle 
boasts.  The  nature  of  the  seniority 
system  makes  them  true.  The  question 
at  issue  is  whether  it  should  be  thus; 
whettier  longeirity  of  tenure  in  office 
should  be  the  criterion  for  legislative 
success  and  constituent  service:  and 
whether  this  is  the  best  a  democracy 
can  offer. 

TJmMng  tenns  wiU  open  congres- 
sional seats  to  more  people,  especially 
the  young  ahd  old  who  might  under- 
take a  career  in  public  service  prior  to 
vt  after  another  career.  I  believe  we 
have  a  responsIbOlty  to  encourage 
others  to  serve  our  Nation.  By  break- 
ing down  the  barriers  that  have  limit- 
ed participation,  we  move  in  the  direc- 


tion of  democracy  and  away  from  the 
"professionalized"  legislature. 

As  I  have  stated  in  the  past,  my  in- 
tontions  with  this  bill  are  not  to  cast 
aspersions  on  my  colleagues.  I  believe 
that  the  men  and  women  who  have 
s«DTed  as  chairpersons  of  our  legisla- 
tive committees  have  served  well. 
They  have  often  provided  us  with  a  di- 
verse source  of  national  leadership.  In 
most  cases,  they  have  exercised  their 
power  with  moderation,  and  in  pursuit 
of  national,  not  personal  interests.  But 
being  political  representatives,  they 
rospond  to  political  pressures,  especial- 
ly those  emanating  from  their  home 
States.  States  with  a  preponderance  of 
junior  Members  in  one  or  both  Houses 
are  at  a  distinct  disadvantage  when 
competing  for  either  congressional 
action  or  Federal  dollars. 

For  myself,  Mr.  President,  this 
whole  issue  has  proved  to  be  very  trou- 
bling. During  my  initial  campaign  for 
the  Senate,  I  told  the  people  of  Arizo- 
na that  I  would  limit  my  own  stay  in 
this  body  to  two  terms.  I  hoped  that  I 
could  pass  an  amendment  which  would 
be  submitted  to  the  States  for  ratifica- 
tion and  eventually  become  part  of  our 
Constitution.  I  wish  I  had  succeeded 
but  such  ideas  often  take  a  long  time. 
Tlie  struggle  to  restore  fiscal  responsi- 
btity  in  our  Government  through  a 
balanced  budget  constitutional  amend- 
ment, an  issue  I  have  pressed  since  en- 
tering Congress,  is  a  fine  example  of 
this. 

As  I  mentioned,  I  have  introduced 
this  amendment  in  every  Congress 
since  I  arrived  in  1977.  But  as  commit- 
ted as  I  am  to  this  cause,  it  seems  the 
very  seniority  system  with  which  I  dis- 
agree has,  in  fact,  contributed  to  my 
decision  to  retract  my  two-term  com- 
mitment. 

As  you  luiow,  Mr.  President,  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  Arizona, 
Senator  Goldwater,  retired  in  Janu- 
ary after  an  impressive  career  in  this 
body.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  he 
was  a  cosponsor  of  my  amendment  in 
the  95th  and  96th  Congresses.  If  I 
cbose  to  limit  my  tenure  in  office  to 
two  terms,  forgoing  a  reelection  cam- 
Pldgn  in  1988,  Arizona  would  t>e  left 
with  a  total  of  2  years  senatorial  se- 
niority. Arizona's  growth  and  prosperi- 
ty have  recently  begun  to  accelerate. 
If  I  step  down,  it  will  have  a  detrimen- 
tal effect  on  the  legislative  needs  of 
Arizona  for  a  decade.  My  health  is 
good.  I  am  50  years  old  and  feel  that  I 
can  continue  to  help  Arizona.  Quite 
frankly,  I  enjoy  this  work  and  I  am 
humbled  by  the  fact  that  the  people 
of  Arizona  have  chosen  me  to  repre- 
sent them. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  under  the 
present  political  system  a  Member 
n|06t  likely  denies  his  constituency  the 
most  powerful  possible  voice  in  gov- 
ernment if  he  or  she  does  not  seek  re- 
election as  many  times  as  possible. 
The  present  rules  of  the  game  would 


place  my  State  is  a  disadvantage  if  I 
do  not  seek  reelection.  However,  what 
this  amendment  does  for  the  restora- 
tion of  democratic  principles  goes  far 
beyond  the  question  of  my  running  for 
a  third  term.  By  amending  the  Consti- 
tution to  maximize  political  participa- 
tion, we  are  perfecting  the  fundamen- 
tal law  that  governs  us.  We  will  have 
reafflRned  our  commitment  to  the 
principle  that  the  laws  which  govern 
this  great  land  should  be  democratic 
and  without  prejudice  toward  any 
State  Or  region. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy 
of  the  joint  resolution  be  printed  in 
the  RscoRi). 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  RacoRO,  as  follows: 
S.J.  Res.  79 

Reaobyed  by  the  Senate  arid  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  Amenca 
in  Congress  ossenMed,  ttvoo-thirds  of  each 
House  concurring  therein)  That  the  follow- 
ing article  is  proposed  as  an  amendment  to 
the  constitution  of  the  United  States, 
which  (hall  be  valid  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses as  part  of  the  Constitution  if  ratified 
by  the  legislatures  of  three-fourths  of  the 
several  States  within  seven  years  after  its 
submission  for  ratification: 

"Article  — 

"SBcnoR  1.  No  person  shall  be  elected  to 
the  Senate  for  more  than  two  full  terms.  No 
person  shall  be  elected  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives for  more  than  seven  full  terms. 

"Sec.  2.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
section  1  of  this  article,  any  person  may 
serve  itot  more  than  fourteen  years  as  a 
Senator  or  not  more  than  fifteen  years  as  a 
Representative. 

"Sec.  3.  For  purposes  of  determining  eligi- 
bility for  election  under  section  1  of  this  ar- 
ticle, no  election  occurring  before  the  date 
this  article  is  ratified  shall  be  taken  into  ac- 
coiuit.  ^r  purposes  of  determining  years  of 
service  under  section  2  of  this  article,  no 
service  of  any  part  of  a  term  of  office  by  a 
Senator  or  Representative  elected  to  such 
term  before  the  date  this  article  is  ratified 
shall  be  taken  into  account."* 
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By  Mr.  GLENN  (for  himself.  Mr. 

MEiZENBAnM,    Mr.    BoscHwnz. 

Mr.  Simon,  Mr.  Durzitberger. 

Mr.  Proxmire,  and  Mr.  Lugar): 
S.J.  Res.  82.  Joint  resolution  to  au- 
thorize and  request  the  President  to 
issue  s  proclamation  calling  upon  the 
people  of  the  United  States  to  observe 
the  bicentennial  of  the  Northwest  Or- 
dinance of  1787:  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

HORTHWEST  ORSIKAIfCE  BICENTENICIAL 

•  Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
rise  to  introduce  a  concurrent  resolu- 
tion commemorating  the  bicentennial 
of  the  Northwest  Ordinance. 

The  Northwest  Ordinance,  enacted 
on  July  13,  1787.  is  of  major  historical 
importance  to  our  Nation:  it  preceded 
the  Bill  of  Rights  and  the  Constitu- 
tion in  establishing  such  fundamental 
principles  of  the  American  Republic  as 
freedom  of  religion,  equality  of  race 
and  individual  rights,  and  public  edu- 


cation. Under  the  provisions  of  the  Or- 
dinance, 31  States,  one  Common- 
wealth, and  one  Republic  came  into 
the  Union. 

A  bicentennial  celebration  of  the  Or- 
dinance will  provide  a  valuable  oppor- 
tunity for  educational  programs  and 
other  commemorative  activities.  By 
reaquainting  the  public  with  the  ideals 
embodied  in  the  Ordinance  that  gave 
birth  to  American  federalism,  we  shall 
gain  a  greater  public  understanding  of, 
and  appreciation  for,  the  Constitution. 

Mr.  President,  a  companion  measure 
is  being  introduced  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  by  the  Honorable 
Clarence  E.  MnxER  of  Ohio.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  give  full  and  favor- 
able consideration  this  resolution.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  resolution  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  l>e  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  82 

Whereas  on  July  13,  1787.  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States,  as  established  by  the  Ar- 
ticles of  Confederation,  enacted  a  law  enti- 
tled "An  Ordinance  for  the  government  of 
the  territory  of  the  United  States  northwest 
of  the  river  Ohio"; 

Whereas  such  law.  known  as  the  North- 
west Ordinance  of  1787.  provided  for  the 
settlement  and  civil  governance  of  the 
Northwest  Territory  from  which  all  or  part 
of  the  States  of  Ohio.  Indiana,  Illinois. 
Michigan.  Wisconsin,  and  Minnesota  were 
subsequently  formed: 

Whereas  the  Northwest  Ordinance  of  1787 
provided  that  States  formed  in  the  North- 
west Territory  would  be  admitted  into  the 
Union  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  original 
States  and  admission  into  the  Union  on  this 
basis  was  subsequently  applied  to  States 
formed  in  other  territories  of  the  United 
States: 

Whereas  the  Northwest  Ordinance  of  1787 
led  to  the  orderly  development  of  the 
Northwest  Territory; 

Whereas  the  Northwest  Ordinance  of  1787 
recognized  the  dignity  of  the  individual 
without  regard  to  race,  religion,  or  national 
origin  and  provided  for  the  equality  of  civil 
rights  for  all  people  by  prohibiting  slavery 
and  Involuntary  servitude  in  the  Territory, 
thereby  preceding  the  Bill  of  Rights;  and 

Whereas  the  Northwest  Ordinance  of  1787 
encouraged  public  education  by  providing 
for  free  public  education  within  the  local 
community:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  insomuch  as 
the  Northwest  Ordinance  of  1787  is  one  of 
the  fundamental  legal  documents  of  the 
United  States,  providing  an  early  example 
of  the  commitment  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  to  democratic  principles,  reli- 
gious freedom,  and  individual  rights,  the 
President  is  authorized  and  requested  to 
issue  a  proclamation,  as  soon  as  practicable 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  joint  res- 
olution, calling  upon  the  people  of  the 
United  States  to  observe  the  bicentennial  of 
the  Northwest  Ordinance  of  1787  with  ap- 
propriate programs,  ceremonies,  and  activi- 
ties.* 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

S.  SI 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hatch,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
[Mr.  Wirth]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  51,  a  bill  to  prohibit  smolting  in 
public  convejrances. 

S.  S8 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dantorth,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  RocKETELLER]  was  added  as 
a  cosponsor  of  S.  58,  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986  to 
make  the  credit  for  increasing  re- 
search activities  permanent  and  to  in- 
crease the  amount  of  such  credit. 

S.  169 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Riegle.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
[Ms.  MiKULSKi]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  169,  a  bill  to  provide  Fed- 
eral grants  to  States  for  programs  to 
identify  and  aid  individuals  who  have 
been  exposed  to  the  drug  diethylstil- 
bestrol  [DES]. 

s.  ai2 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Helms,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  Cochran]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  212,  a  bill  to  help  prevent 
rape  and  other  sexual  violence  by  pro- 
hibiting dial-a-pom  operations. 

S.  324 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
[Mr.  Exon]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  324,  a  bill  to  revise  the  basis  for 
computation  of  emergency  compensa- 
tion under  the  1986  feed  grains  pro- 
grams. 

S.  402 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Evans,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Shelby]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  402,  a  bill  to  provide  that 
during  a  2-year  period  each  item  of 
any  joint  resolution  making  continu- 
ing appropriations  that  is  agreed  to  by 
both  Houses  of  the  Congress  in  the 
same  form  shall  be  enrolled  as  a  sepa- 
rate joint  resolution  for  presentation 
to  the  President. 

S.  491 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  D'Amato,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Oldahoma 
[Mr.  NicKLEs]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  491,  a  bill  to  repeal  the  provi- 
sion of  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1986 
which  disallowed  the  treatment  of  cer- 
tain technical  personnel  as  self-em- 
ployed Individuals. 

S.  56 1 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  THtrRMOifD,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
[Ms.  MiKULSKi]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  561,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986  to 
allow  a  charitable  contribution  deduc- 
tion to  farmers  who  donate  agricultur- 
al products  to  assist  victims  of  natural 
disasters. 


S.  «0T 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cranston,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Oldahoma 
[Mr.  BoREH]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  607,  a  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Housing  Act  to  limit  the  fees  that  may 
be  charged  by  the  Government  Na- 
tional Mortgage  Association  for  the 
guaranty  of  mortgage-backed  securi- 
ties. 

S.  613 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Wilson,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Simon]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
613,  a  bill  to  require  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  to  make 
grants  for  the  development,  establish- 
ment, and  operation  of  a  congressional 
advisory  panel  on  acquired  immune 
deficiency  syndrome. 

S.  661 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Heinz,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Glenn],  the  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr. 
Mitchell],  the  Senator  from  Minneso- 
ta [Mr.  DuRENBERGER],  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Bradley],  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
Rockefeller],  and  the  Senator  from 
Montana  [Mr.  Melcher]  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  661,  a  bill  to  amend 
titles  XI,  XVIII,  and  XIX  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  to  protect  beneficiaries 
under  the  health  care  programs  of 
that  act  from  unfit  health  care  practi- 
tioners, and  otherwise  to  improve  the 
antifraud  provisions  relating  to  those 
programs. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTIOH  5 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  D'Amato,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  Kennedy]  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
5,  joint  resolution  designating  June  14. 
1987.  as  "Baltic  Freedom  Day." 

SEIfATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  14 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Helms,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
McCLnRE]  and  the  Senator  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Adams]  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 14,  joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  third  week  of  June  of  each  year  as 
"National  Dairy  Goat  Awareness 
Week." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  16 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Riegle,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  Durenberger]  and  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Rollings] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  16,  joint  resolution  to 
designate  the  period  commencing  on 
April  5,  1987,  and  ending  on  April  11. 
1987,  as  "World  Health  Week,"  and  to 
designate  April  7,  1987,  as  "World 
Health  Day." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  19 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Warner,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  MoYNiHANl  and  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  Shelby]  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
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19.  ifOnX  resolution  to  designate  March 
ao.  1987  u  "National  Energy  Educa- 
tkmOay." 

■nu'R  jonrr  RcaoLimoif  2e 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pnx.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Hatch]  and  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  QaASSLBTl  were  added  as  cospon- 
aors  (rf  Senate  Joint  Resolution  26. 
Joint  resoluticm  to  authorize  and  re- 
quest the  President  to  call  a  White 
House  Conference  on  Library  and  In- 
formation Services  to  be  held  not  later 
than  1989,  and  for  other  purposes. 
anuTB  jonrr  wxafouman  >■ 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Uland  [Mr.  Pbix].  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  28. 
a  ioitA  resolution  designating  "Ameri- 
can Fliyaiolocists  Week." 

miATC  Jonrr  issoLirnoN  36 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hatch,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  JoBHSTOHl.  was  added  as  a  co- 
sposmat  of  Semate  Joint  Resolution  36. 
a  Joint  resolution  to  amend  the  Consti- 
tution to  establish  legislative  author- 
ity in  Congress  and  the  States  with  re- 
q>ect  to  abortion. 

ssKAn  Jonrr  bbolctiom  39 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Smoii,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Shblbt]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  39.  a 
Joint  resolution  to  provide  for  the  des- 
ignation of  the  69th  anniversary  of 
the  renewal  of  Lithuanian  independ- 
ence. February  16.  1987,  as  "Lithuani- 
an Independence  Day." 

smATS  jonrr  rxsolotioii  48 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hatch,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  Bosorl.  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  BkaolkyI.  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Burdick], 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  Hecht]. 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr. 
Imoute].  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
[Bdr.  I^AHTl.  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
[Mr.  Matsuhaga],  the  Setuitor  from 
IcUtho  [Mr.  McCXuRz],  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Metzenbaum].  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Staf- 
r(HU>],  and  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  Nuim]  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  48,  a  joint 
resolution  designating  the  week  of 
September  14.  1987.  through  Septem- 
ber 20.  1987,  as  "Benign  Essential  Ble- 
pharospasm Week." 

SKHATB  JOIMT  RISOLUTIOII  49 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  BoHo]  and  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee [Mr.  Oohe]  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
49,  a  joint  resolution  to  designate  Sep- 
tember 18.  1987.  as  "National  POW/ 
MIA  Recognition  Day." 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  D'Amato.  his 
name  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  49.  supra. 


SKMATE  JOINT  RXSOLUTION  83 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hatch,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Bentsen],  the  Senator  from  Maine 
[Mr.  Cohen],  the  Senator  from  Utah 
[Mr.  GarnI.  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
[|<r.  Glenm],  the  Senator  from  North 
C>irolina  [Mr.  Helms],  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Lugar],  the  Senator 
from  Maine  [Mr.  Mitchell],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Virginia  [Mr.  Trible],  and 
the  Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
Wilson]  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  52.  a  Joint  res- 
olution designating  the  week  of  May 
10.  1987,  through  May  16,  1987,  as 
"National  Petal  Alcohol  Syndrome 
Awareness  Week." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  64 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Chiles,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Riegle]  and  the  Senator  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Bentsen]  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
64,  a  joint  resolution  to  designate  May. 
1987,  as  "Older  Americans  Month." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  69 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Simon,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  Kerry],  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  Hetlin],  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Chafee],  the 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Moyni- 
han].  the  Senator  from  North  Caroli- 
na [Mr.  Sanford].  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  [Mr.  Inouye],  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Bumpers],  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Brad- 
LtY],  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
[Mr.  Burdick],  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  Hollings],  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd], 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr. 
Wirth],  the  Senator  from  Washington 
[Mr.  Adams],  and  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  [Mr.  Matsunaga]  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 69.  a  joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  beginning  April  20,  1987.  as 
"World  Population  Awareness  Week." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  74 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kennedy,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Bond]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  74.  a  joint 
resolution  to  designate  the  month  of 
May,  1987  as  "National  Cancer  Insti- 
tute Month." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  TS 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  Gore],  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Bxtrdick].  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Metzenbaxtm].  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Boren], 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Durenberger],  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama [Mr.  Shelby],  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  [Mr.  Murkowski],  and  the 
Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Hatch]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  75.  a  joint  resolution  to 
designate  the  week  of  August  2.  1987. 


through  August  8.  1987,  as  "National 
Podiatric  Medicine  Week." 

SHAR  CONCOTUtXHT  RXSOLtmON  9 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the 
name$  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakotia  [Mr.  Pressler],  the  Senator 
from  Alaslui  [Mr.  Murkowski],  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Boren], 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr. 
Bingaman].  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakotia  [Mr.  Daschle],  the  Senator 
from  Utah  [Mr.  Hatch],  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Hol- 
LrNGs]  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  9.  a 
concurrent  resolution  to  provide  for 
the  dteplay  of  the  National  League  of 
Families  POW/MIA  flag  in  the  Cap- 
itol rotunda. 

SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  19 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Wirth.  the 
name$  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  Daschle],  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Riegle]  .  and  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  [Ms.  Mikul- 
SKi]  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  19.  a 
concurrent  resolution  urging  the 
President  to  take  immediate  action  to 
reduce  the  depletion  of  the  ozone 
layer  attributable  to  worldwide  emis- 
sions of  chloroflourocarbons. 

SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLX7TION  30 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Gore,  the 
namet  of  the  Senator  from  Montana 
[Mr.  Melcher].  and  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Riegle]  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  Senate  Concurrent  Res- 
olution 20,  a  concurrent  resolution  to 
express  the  sense  of  Congress  that 
funding  for  the  vocational  education 
program  should  not  be  eliminated. 

SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  3 1 

At  tihe  request  of  Mr.  Danforth,  the 
name$  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Thurmond],  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Burdick], 
and  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
[Mr.  Pressler]  were  added  as  cospon- 
sors of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution 
21,  a  concurrent  resolution  expressing 
the  sense  of  Congress  in  opposition  to 
the  proposal  by  the  European  Commu- 
nity for  the  establishment  of  a  tax  on 
vegetable  and  marine  fats  and  oils  and 
urging  the  President  to  take  strong 
and  immediate  countermeasures 
should  such  a  tax  be  implemented  to 
the  detriment  of  United  States  exports 
of  oilseeds  and  products  and  inconsist- 
ently with  the  European  Community's 
obligations  under  the  General  Agree- 
ment on  Tariffs  and  Trade. 

SNATE  CONCURRKNT  RESOLUTION  34 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Sanford,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  Durenberger],  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  [Mr.  iHoxnrE],  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Exon],  the  Sena- 
tor fiv>m  Washington  [Mr.  Adams],  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  [Mrs.  Kasse- 
baumI.  the  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr. 
Mitcrell],  the  Senator  from  Mary- 


land [Ms.  MiKULSKi],  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  [Mr.  Leahy],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Maryland  [Mr.  Sarbanes], 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Helms],  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
Murkowski],  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky [Mr.  McConnell].  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Matsunaga] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate 
Concurrent  Resolution  24,  a  concur- 
rent resolution  supporting  the  initia- 
tive Central  American  heads  of  state, 
meeting  in  San  Jose,  Costa  Rica,  in 
formulating  a  regional  proposal  for 
bringing  about  an  end  to  the  armed 
conflict  in  Central  America,  and  for 
other  purposes. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  163— RELA- 
TIVE TO  THE  DEATH  OF  THE 
HONORABLE  EDWARD  ZORIN- 
SKY,  late  a  SENATOR  FROM 
THE  STATE  OF  NEBRASKA 

Mr.  EXON  submitted  the  following 
resolution;  which  was  considered  and 
agreed  to: 

S.  Res.  163 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  has  heard  with 
profound  sorrow  and  deep  regret  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  death  of  the  Honorable 
Edward  ZorinsKy,  late  a  Senator  from  the 
State  of  Nebraska. 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  communi- 
cate these  resolutions  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  transmit  an  enrolled  copy 
thereof  to  the  family  of  the  deceased. 

Resolved,  That  when  the  Senate  adjourns 
today,  it  adjourn  as  a  further  mark  of  re- 
spect to  the  memory  of  the  deceased  Sena- 
tor. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  164— CALL- 
ING ON  THE  PRESIDENT  TO 
RESPOND  TO  THE  VIOLATIONS 
BY  JAPAN  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES-JAPAN  AGREEMENT 

ON  SEMICONDUCTORS 

Mr.  WILSON  (for  himself,  Mr. 
McCain,  Mr.  Mitchell,  Mr.  Danforth. 
Mr.  DoMENici,  Mr.  Bentsen,  Mr. 
Bingaman,  Mr.  Wirth,  Mr.  Rockefel- 
ler), and  Mr.  Baucus)  submitted  the 
following  resolution;  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Finance: 
S.  Res.  164 

Whereas  the  maintenance  of  a  healthy  do- 
mestic semiconductor  industry  is  essential 
to  the  development  of  the  United  States 
economy  and  the  preservation  of  the  na- 
tional security  of  the  United  States; 

Whereas  the  United  States  semiconductor 
industry  is  a  world  leader  in  semiconductor 
technology  and  has  demonstrated  its  com- 
petitiveness in  all  markets  to  which  it  has 
free  access; 

Whereas  concurrent  with  three  antidump- 
ing cases  filed  acainst  Japanese  companies 
in  64K  DRAMs.  EPROMs  and  256K  and 
above  DRAMs.  the  United  States  Trade 
Representative  on  July  11,  1985  initiated  an 
investigation  into  Japanese  dumping  of 
semiconductors  in  the  U.S.  market  and  lack 
of  access  for  U.S.  companies  to  the  Japanese 
semiconductor  market  pursuant  to  Section 
301(dM2)  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974,  as 
amended; 


Whereas  on  September  2.  1986,  the  Am- 
bassador of  Japan  to  the  United  States  and 
the  United  States  Trade  Representative 
signed  the  Agreement  between  the  Govern- 
ment of  Japan  and  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  America  concerning  Trade 
in  Semiconductor  Products  which  has  been 
determined  by  the  President  to  be  an  appro- 
priate response  to  the  practices  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Japan  with  respect  to  trade  in 
semiconductors.  pursuant  to  Section 
301(dH2)  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974.  as 
amended; 

Whereas  in  return  for  a  Japan's  pledge  of 
increased  sales  in  the  Japanese  market  and 
avoidance  of  dumping  in  all  markets,  the 
Administration  waived  the  Imposition  of 
dumping  duties  In  two  antidumping  cases 
and  suspended  action  under  Section  301: 

Whereas  during  the  last  six  months,  col- 
lection of  substantial  dumping  penalties 
against  Japanese  companies  have  been  fore- 
gone; 

Whereas  during  the  last  six  months 
dumping  has  continued  and  there  has  been 
no  increase  in  access  to  the  Japanese 
market; 

Whereas  these  acts  represent  violations  of 
a  trade  agreement  negotiated  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  and  authority  of  Section  301 
of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974,  as  amended: 

Whereas  the  President  has  determined 
that  any  failure  by  the  Government  of 
Japan  to  meet  the  commitments  and  objec- 
tives of  the  Agreement  would  be  inconsist- 
ent with  a  trade  agreement  or  an  unjustifi- 
able act  that  would  burden  or  restrict  U.S. 
commerce; 

Whereas  the  faithful  implementation  of 
the  commitments  and  objectives  of  the 
Agreement  is  the  only  effective  means  of 
addressing  the  twin  problems  of  access  for 
foreign  semiconductor  companies  to  the 
Japanese  market  and  the  prevention  of 
dumping  of  semiconductors  by  Japanese 
companies:  and 

Whereas  the  Government  of  Japan  has 
failed  to  meet  the  commitments  that  it 
made  in  the  Agreement  signed  on  Septem- 
ber 2,  1986:  Now  therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  Sense  of  the 
Senate  that— 

The  President  should  immediately  take  all 
appropriate  and  feasible  actions  under  Sec- 
tion 301  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974— 

(A)  to  remedy  and  prevent  further  viola- 
tion of  the  Agreement  by  Japan; 

(B)  to  serve  as  an  incentive  for  compli- 
tmce; 

(C)  to  compensate  the  United  States  for 
the  harm  suffered  on  account  of  non-com- 
pliance by  Japan;  and 

(D)  to  prevent  further  injury  to  the 
United  States; 

Such  actions  should  serve  to  increase, 
rather  than  restrict,  international  semicon- 
ductor trade  and  be  aimed  at  enforcing  com- 
mitments and  achieving  the  objectives  of 
the  Agreement,  both  with  respect  to  market 
access  and  the  prevention  of  dumping  in  the 
United  States  and  other  markets; 

Such  actions  should  be  focused  so  as  to  di- 
rectly penalize  those  who  have  acted  incon- 
sistently with  the  terms  of  the  Agreement: 
and 

Such  actions  may  be  directed  at  prtxiucts 
which  contain  semiconductors  so  as  to  avoid 
any  adverse  effects  on  U.S.  semiconductor 
users. 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED 


SPENDING  LIMITS  AND  PUBLIC 
FINANCING  OF  SENATE  ELEC- 
TIONS 


PELL  AMENDMENT  NO.  36 

(Ordered  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules  Eind  Administration) 

Mr.  PELL  submitted  an  amendment 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to  the 
bill  (S.  2)  to  amend  the  Federal  Elec- 
tion Campaign  Act  of  1971  to  provide 
for  a  voluntary  system  of  spending 
limits  and  partial  public  financing  of 
Senate  general  election  campaigns,  to 
limit  contributions  by  multicandidate 
political  committees,  and  for  other 
purposes;  as  follows: 

On  page  31,  between  lines  11  and  12, 
insert  the  following: 

INFORMED  ELECTORATE 

Sec.  10.  (a)  This  section  may  be  dted  as 
the  'Informed  Electorate  Act  of  1987". 

(b)  The  Federal  Election  Campaign  Act  of 
1971  is  further  amended  by  adding  after 
title  V.  as  added  by  this  Act,  the  following 
new  title: 

•TITLE  VI-DISSEMINATION  OP 
POLITICAL  INFORMATION 

"DEFINITIONS 

"Sec.  601.  For  the  purposes  of  this  title— 
"(1)  the  definitions  set  forth  in  section  301 
apply  to  this  title: 

"(2)  the  term  'major  party'  means,  in  an 
election  for  the  office  of  Senator,  or  Repre- 
sentative in.  Resident  Commissioner,  or  Del- 
egate to  the  Congress,  any  party  whose  can- 
didate for  Senator  in  the  State  Involved 
placed  first  or  second  in  the  number  of  pop- 
ular votes  received  in  either  of  the  two  most 
recent  general  elections; 

•(3)  the  term  'minor  party'  means,  in  an 
election  for  the  office  of  Senator,  or  Repre- 
sentative in.  Resident  Commissioner,  or  Del- 
egate to  the  Congress,  any  party,  other  than 
a  major  party— 

"(A)  whose  candidate  for  Senator  in  the 
State  Involved  received  more  than  5  percent 
of  the  popular  vote  in  the  most  recent  gen- 
eral election: 

"(B)  in  the  case  of  an  election  for  the 
office  of  Senator,  which  files  with  the  Fed- 
eral Election  Commission,  not  later  than 
ninety  days  before  the  election  involved,  a 
number  of  signatures  of  registered  voters 
validated  by  the  Federal  Election  Commis- 
sion which  is  equal  to  5  percent  of  the  popu- 
lar vote  for  the  office  of  Senator  in  the 
State  involved  in  the  most  recent  general 
election:  or 

"(C)  in  the  case  of  an  election  for  the 
office  of  Representative  in.  Resident  Com- 
missioner, or  Delegate  to  the  Congress, 
which  files  with  the  Federal  Election  Com- 
mission, not  later  than  ninety  days  before 
the  election  Involved,  a  number  of  signa- 
tures of  registered  voters  validated  by  the 
Federal  Election  Commission  which  is  equal 
to  5  percent  of  the  popular  vote  for  the 
office  of  RepresenUtive  in.  Resident  Com- 
missioner, or  Delegate  to  the  Congress.  In 
the  congressional  district  Involved.  In  the 
most  recent  general  election; 

"(4)  the  term  free  broadcast  time'  means 
time  provided  by  television  stations  during  a 
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period,  punuant  to  the 
lofthitUUe: 

"(l|)  tta  tent  'pwty  committee'  means  the 
nitlnwl  putt  eonmltteea.  the  Senatorial 
■nd  OtaigrHitaial  Campaicn  Committees, 
or  s  party  or  committee  qualifyinc  under 
mliliangraph  (B)  or  <C)  of  paragraph  (3)  of 
tblanetloiKand 

"(6)  the  t«nn  'prime  time  access  period' 
aeauB  tb«  period  fran  7:30  pjn.  to  8  p.m., 
laeal  Mw.  (tf  neil  weekday  evening. 

POUnOU.  BBOAOCASTS 

<a)  Kacfa  televiakui  station  11- 
under  tlie  Oommmdcations  Act  of 
im4  iliall  provMe  free  broadcast  time 
darloc  the  pitaie  time  aooev  period,  to  the 
party  eominitteea  who  shall  allocate  time  to 
elislbie  candldatfa  in  any  teneral  or  special 
deettoir  tar  the  office  of  Senator  or  Repre- 
wiilallni  In.  Ileaident  Commtasloner  or  Del- 
egate to  tlm-Cnogreia.  Such  allocation  may 
be  made  to  auch  candidates  exclusively 
ttarouch  the  Senatorial  and  Congressional 
oa— paifw  oonmitteeB  In  the  case  of  the 
m«lor  parties,  and  in  the  case  of  minor  par- 
tlea.  to  the  party  organisation  or  committee 
qualiflM  under  subparagraph  (B)  or  (C)  of 
aeetknMKS). 

"<b)  9lrce  broadcast  time  shall  be  made 
wraQatale  to  tlie  party  committees  In  accord- 
ance with  the  proTisions  ofthis  title. 

"(c)  No  tdcvtsion  station  providing  free 
broadcast  time  during  prime  time  access  pe- 
riods, pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this 
title.  sliaO  make  or 'collect  any  charge,  in 
any  form  or  manner,  for  providing  such 
time. 


"Sac.  MS.  (a)  Any  party  committee  receiv- 
ing free  broadcast  time  during  a  prime  time 
aoeesB  period  under  the.  provisions  of  this 
Utie- 

"(1)  shall  use  such  time  in  a  manner 
whlcb  promotes  a  rational  discussion  and 
debate  of  iaues  with  respect  to  the  election 
involved; 

"(2)  shall  participate  in  programs  in  which 
not  more  than  25  percent  of  the  time  of 
each  broadcast  shall  be  taken  up  with  pres- 
entations other  than  a  candidate's  own  re- 
marks; 

"(3)  shall  not  use  less  than  one  minute  of 
free  broadcast  time  in  any  one  program; 

"(4)  aluUl  not  use  more  than  f  if  tern  min- 
utes of  free  broadcast  time  in  any  twenty- 
four-hour  period:  and 

"(S)  shall  not  use  an  aggregate  of  more 
than  three  hours  of  free  broadcast  time  on 
any  one  televiaiagi  station  during  the  sixty- 
day  period  specified  in  subsection  (b). 

"(b>  Each  television  station  providing  free 
broadcast  time  under  this  title  shall  make 
free  broadcast  time  available  during  the 
prime  time  access  periods  beginning  on  the 
day  sixty  days  before  the  date  of  the  gener- 
al or  spedal  election  involved  and  ending  at 
the  dose  of  the  day  before  the  day  of  such 
election. 

"BJOmUTT 

"8k.  mm.  <a)  A  party  committee  shall  be 
eUdble.  upon  certification  by  the  Commis- 
under  subsection  (b).  to  receive  free 
time  in  accordance  with  section 
flUandseetkmaoS. 

"(bXl)  A  party  committee  may  establish 
digfbUtty  by  fOtac  an  appUcation  with  the 
Commiaaian  for  sn  allotment  of  free  broad- 
cast time  during  prime  time  access  periods, 
under  section  MI. 

"(2)  Soch  appUcation  shall  be  in  such 
form  and  filed  in  a  manner  specified  by  the 
Cnmmiwton  but  shall  include  a  certification 
by  the  party  committee— 


"(A)  that  any  candidates  receiving  such 
time  from  such  committee  is  a  candidate  for 
Federal  office  in  a  general  election  involving 
at  teast  one  other  candidate  for  such  office 
whe  has  qualified  for  the  same  election 
ballot  under  the  law  of  the  State  in  which 
the  election  is  to  be  held: 

"OB)  that  such  committee  will  keep  and 
furnish  to  the  Commission  any  books, 
records,  or  other  information  it  may  re- 
quest: 

"{C)  that  such  committee  will  cooperate  In 
any  audit  by  the  Commission:  and 

"03)  that  such  committee  will  delegate 
the  allocation  of  free  time  to  an  identified 
Senatorial  or  Congressional  Campaign  Com- 
mittee. 

"(3)  The  Commission  shall,  not  later  than 
seven  days  after  receiving  an  application 
under  paragraph  (1),  determine  whether  to 
certify  the  party  committee  making  such 
application. 

"(c)  Any  party  committee  aggrieved  by 
any  determination  under  subsection  (b)  may 
petition  the  Commission  for  a  hearing  with 
respect  to  such  determination.  Such  hearing 
shajl  be  held  in  accordance  with  section  564 
of  title  5.  United  SUtes  Code. 

"NIWS  PROGRAII  AND  FUBUC  SERVICE  PROGRAM 
APPEARANCES 

"Sec.  805.  Any  appearance  by  a  candidate 
on  a  news  program  or  on  a  public  service 
program  at  the  invitation  of  the  television 
station  or  organization  presenting  such  pro- 
gram, shall  not  be  considered  attributable  to 
the  free  broadcast  time  allotment  of  such 
candidate  under  section  603. 

"EXEMPTION 

"Sec.  606.  Section  315  of  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934  shall  not  apply  in  the  case 
of  the  use  of  television  facilities  for  free 
broadcast  time  during  prime  time  access  pe- 
rio<fe  under  this  title. 

"RULES  AND  REGULATIONS 

"Sec.  607.  The  Commission  may  prescribe 
sucb  rules,  regulations,  and  forms  as  are 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
title. 

"AUDITS 

"Sec.  608.  (a)  The  Conmiission  is  author- 
ized to  conduct  examinations,  audits,  and  in- 
vestigations, and  to  require  the  keeping  of 
books,  records,  and  other  information  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  functions  and  duties 
imposed  on  such  Commission  by  this  title. 

"(b)  The  Commission  shall  consult  from 
time  to  time  with  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate,  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, the  Federal  Communications 
Commission,  and  other  Federal  officers 
charged  with  the  administration  of  laws  re- 
lating to  Federal  elections,  in  order  to  devel- 
op as  much  consistency  and  coordination  in 
the  administration  of  such  laws  as  the  pro- 
visions of  this  title  permit.  The  Commission 
shall  use  the  same  or  comparable  data  as 
that  used  in  the  administration  of  such 
other  election  laws  whenever  possible. 
"reports  to  the  congress 

"Sec.  609.  The  Commission  shall  submit, 
not  later  than  June  1  of  each  year  immedi- 
ately following  a  year  in  which  any  Federal 
election  is  held,  a  full  report  to  each  House 
of  the  United  States  Congress  setting  forth 
the  amount  of  free  time  certified  to  each 
party  committee  under  section  604. 

"PARTICIPATION  BY  COMMISSION  IN  JUDICIAL 
PROCEEDINGS 

"Sec.  610.  (a)  The  Commission  is  author- 
ized to  appear  in  and  defend  against  any 
actton  fUed  under  section  611,  either  by  at- 


torneys employed  In  its  office  or  by  counsel 
whom  it  may  appoint  without  regard  to  the 
provisioits  of  title  5,  United  States  Code, 
governing  appointments  in  the  competitive 
service,  and  whose  compensation  it  may  fix 
without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  chapter 
51  and  title  III  of  chapter  53  of  such  title. 

"(b)  IHe  Commission  is  authorized  to  peti- 
tion the  courts  of  the  United  States  for  de- 
claratory or  injunctive  relief  concerning  any 
civil  matter  arising  under  this  title,  through 
attorneys  and  counsel  described  in  subsec- 
tion (a).  Upon  application  of  the  Commis- 
sion, an  action  brought  pursuant  to  this 
subsection  shall  be  heard  and  determined  by 
a  court  of  three  Judges  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  section  2284  of  title  28, 
United  States  Code,  and  any  appeal  from 
the  determination  of  such  court  shall  lie  to 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 
Judges  designated  to  hear  the  case  shall 
assign  the  case  for  hearing  at  the  earliest 
practicable  date,  participate  in  the  hearing 
and  detarmination  thereof,  and  cause  the 
case  to  be  in  every  way  expedited. 

"(c)  The  Commission  is  authorized  on 
behalf  of  the  United  States  to  appeal  from, 
and  to  petition  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  for  certiorari  to  review  judg- 
ments or  decrees  entered  with  respect  to  ac- 
tions in  which  it  appears  pursuant  to  the 
authority  provided  in  this  section. 

I  "JUDICIAL  REVIEW 

"Sec.  6ll.  (a)  Any  certification,  determina- 
tion, or  other  action  by  the  Commission 
made  or  taken  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
this  title  shall  be  subject  to  review  by  the 
United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Circuit  upon  petition  filed 
in  such  oourt  by  any  interested  person.  Any 
petition  filed  pursuant  to  this  section  shall 
be  filed  Within  thirty  days  after  such  certifi- 
cation, determination,  or  other  action  by 
the  Commission. 

"(b)(1)  The  Commission,  any  party  com- 
mittee, or  any  individual  eligible  to  vote  in  a 
Federal  election  in  the  United  States  is  au- 
thorized to  institute  an  action  under  this 
section,  kicluding  an  action  for  declaratory 
Judgment  or  injunctive  relief,  as  may  be  ap- 
propriate to  implement  or  construe  any  pro- 
vision of  this  title. 

"(2)  The  district  courts  of  the  United 
States  shall  have  jurisdiction  over  proceed- 
ings instituted  pursuant  to  this  subsection 
and  shall  exercise  such  Jurisdiction  without 
regard  to  whether  a  person  asserting  rights 
under  the  provisions  of  this  subsection  has 
exhausted  all  administrative  or  other  reme- 
dies provided  by  law.  Such  proceedings  shall 
be  heard  and  determined  by  a  court  of  three 
judges  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
section  2284  of  title  28.  United  States  Code, 
and  any  appeal  shall  lie  to  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States. 

"penalty  POR  VIOLATIONS 

"Sec.  si  2.-  A  violation  of  any  provision  of 
this  title  is  punishable  by  a  fine  of  not  more 
than  $10,000,  or  imprisonment  for  not  more 
than  five  years,  or  both.". 

(c)  The  Federal  Election  Commission  shall 
study  and  monitor  the  efficacy  of  the  pro- 
grams resulting  from  amendments  made  by 
this  section.  The  Commission  shall  begin 
such  study  nmety  days  before  the  date  of 
the  first  election  in  which  the  amendments 
made  by  'this  section  apply  and  shall  report 
to  Congress  no  later  than  June  1  of  the  year 
following  the  date  of  such  election. 

(d)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  the  Federal  Election  Commission 
such  additional  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  section. 


On  page  31,  line  13.  strike  out  "10"  and 
insert  to  lieu  thereof  "11". 

On  page  31.  Une  21.  strike  out  "11"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "12". 


NOTICES  OP  HEARINGS 

COMMITRB  ON  ENERGY  AND  NATURAL 
RESOURCES 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  announce  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Senate  and  the  public 
that  a  hearing  has  been  scheduled 
before  the  full  committee  to  consider 
the  reauthorization  and  extension  of 
the  Price- Anderson  Act. 

The  hearing  will  take  place  on 
Wednesday.  March  18.  1987,  at  9:30 
p.m.  in  room  SD-366  in  the  Senate 
Dirksen  Office  Building  in  Washing- 
ton, DC. 

Those  wishing  to  submit  written  tes- 
timony should  address  it  to  the  Cwn- 
mittee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. U.S.  Senate.  Washington.  DC 
20510. 

For  further  Information,  please  con- 
tact Mary  Louise  Wagner  at  (202)  224- 
7569. 

COMMITTEE  ON  SMALL  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  announce  that  the 
Senate  Small  Business  Conrunittee  will 
hold  a  full  committee  hearing  on 
Thursday,  March  12.  1987.  at  10  a.m., 
anticipating  the  receipt  of  the  F»resi- 
dent's  nomination  of  James  Abdnor  to 
be  Administrator  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  [SBA]  later  today 
and  also  the  nomination  of  Charles 
Gilliun  to  be  inspector  general  of  the 
SBA.  The  hearing  will  be  held  in  room 
428A  of  the  Russell  Senate  Office 
Building.  For  further  information, 
please  call  John  Ball,  staff  director  of 
the  committee  at  224-5175. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES 
TO  MEET 

COMMITTEE  ON  BANKING,  HOUSING,  AND  URBAN 
APFAIRS 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban 
Affairs  be  authorized  to  meet  during 
the  session  of  the  Senate  on  Tuesday, 
March  10.  1987.  at  2:45  p.m.  to  consid- 
er proposed  legislation  relating  to  Fed- 
eral Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Cor- 
poration recapitalization,  emergency 
bank  acquisitions,  nonbank  banlts,  se- 
curities powers  for  bank  holding  com- 
panies, and  bank  check  holds,  and  the 
nominatioiis  of  James  G.  Steams,  of 
Nevada,  to  be  a  member  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  Securities  Investor 
Protection  Corporation,  J.  Michael 
Dorsey,  of  Missouri,  to  be  general 
counsel  of  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development,  Judith  Y. 
Brachman.  of  Ohio,  to  be  an  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment, and  Lawrence  J.  White,  of 
New  York,  to  be  a  member  of  the  Fed- 
eral Home  Loan  Bank  Board. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  ia  so  ordered. 

SELBCT  COMMrrrCB  ON  INTELLIGENCE 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Select 
Committee  on  Intelligence,  be  author- 
ized to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  on  Tuesday.  March  10.  1987.  at 
2  p.m.  to  hold  closed  hearings  on  pro- 
posed legislation  authorizing  funds  for 
fiscal  year  1988  for  the  intelligence 
commimity. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  STRATEGIC  FORCES  AND 
NUCLEAR  DETERRENCE 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Strategic  Forces  and  Nucle- 
ar Deterrence,  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  be  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  on 
Tuesday,  March  10,  1987,  to  hold 
closed/open  hearings  on  proposed  leg- 
islation authorizing  fuinds  for  fiscal 
year  1988  and  1989  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  focusing  on  strategic 
policy  and  arms  control. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  AGRICULTURAL  RESEARCH, 
CONSERVATION.  FORESTRY  AND  GENERAL  LEG- 
ISLATION 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Agricultural  Research,  Con- 
servation. Forestry  and  General  Legis- 
lation, of  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture, Nutrition,  and  Forestry,  be  au- 
thorized to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  on  Tuesday,  March  10, 
1987,  to  hold  hearings  on  S.  659,  to  es- 
tablish agricultural  aid  and  trade  mis- 
sions to  assist  foreign  countries  to  par- 
ticipate in  U.S.  agricultural  aid  and 
trade  programs. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  ON  THE  JUDICIARY 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  be  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
on  Tuesday,  March  10,  1987.  to  resume 
hearings  on  the  President's  proposed 
budget  request  for  fiscal  year  1988  for 
the  Department  of  Justice,  focusing 
on  the  Civil  Rights  Division. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


TENTH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE 
GOVERNMENT  IN  THE  SUN- 
SHINE ACT 
•  Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  Justice 
Brandeis  once  wrote:  "Publicity  is 
justly  commended  as  a  remedy  for 
social  and  industrial  disease.  Simlight 
is  said  to  be  the  best  disinfectant  and 
electric  light  the  most  efficient  police- 
man." 


Today  is  a  very  important  day.  It 
marks  10  years  of  Govenunent  in  the 
simshine.  And,  deq>ite  all  the  iniUal 
predictions  that  Govertunent  would  be 
unable  to  function,  we  have  survtvedL 
And.  I  think  for  the  better. 

The  democratic  ideal  relies  upon 
public  participation.  However,  it  can 
hardly  be  achieved  if  the  public  is  not 
informed.  The  Sunshine  Act  allows 
the  interested  public  and  the  press  to 
have  a  firsthand  view  of  the  process. 
Through  this  experience  people  are 
able  to  gain  a  better  understanding  of 
the  thought  process  behind  Govern- 
ment actions  and  to  ensure  that  their 
concerns  have  been  considered. 

The  original  purpose  of  the  act  is, 
and  continues  to  be,  simple  and  basic: 
People  have  a  perfect  right  to  observe 
the  conduct  of  public  business. 

With  a  few  limited  exceptions  for 
national  defense  information,  plans 
for  criminal  prosecutions  or  material 
which  would  constitute  an  invasion  of 
privacy  there  is  no  conunon  sense 
reason  why  citizens  shouldn't  be  able 
to  watch  how  Government  spends 
their  money  and  reaches  decisions  af- 
fecting their  businesses,  their  commu- 
nities and  their  future.  Citizens  cannot 
hold  (Government  officials  accountable 
if  they  don't  know  what  those  officials 
are  doing. 

Prior  to  enactment  of  the  Sunshine 
Act,  the  health  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment was  in  doubtful  state.  Secrecy 
was  the  order  of  the  day.  There  was  a 
prevalent  attitude  in  Washington  that 
Government  could  conduct  the  peo- 
ple's business  more  efficiently  if  the 
people  were  not  a  part  of  the  process. 
Consequently  most  of  Grovemment's 
business  was  done  behind  closed  doors. 
Public  knowledge  of  Government  ac- 
tivities, particularly  in  the  executive 
branch,  depended  largely  upon  select- 
ed information  officially  announced 
by  an  agency  or  the  willingness  of  em- 
ployees to  leak  information. 

This  attitude  of  secrecy  contributed 
to  the  crisis  of  confidence  that  result- 
ed from  Watergate.  By  1972  almost 
two-thirds  of  the  American  people  felt 
that  most  public  officials  acted  out  of 
self-interest  rather  than  out  of  con- 
cern for  what  was  best  for  the  coim- 
try. 

There  have  been  and  there  will  con- 
tinue to  be  attempts  by  the  agencies 
covered  to  disregard  the  act.  It  is  our 
responsibility  to  see  that  this  does  not 
happen.  The  difficulties  that  are 
raised  in  criticizing  the  act.  such  as  a 
loss  of  spontaneity  or  a  restraint  of 
frank  conversation,  really  miss  the 
point.  Congress,  in  enactiiig  this  legis- 
lation or  legislation  such  as  the  Free- 
dom of  Information  Act,  were  not 
acting  to  serve  the  interest  of  Federal 
agencies  but  rather  the  Interest  of  the 
public. 

Secrecy  breeds  nmiors,  distrust,  and 
suspicion.     It    insulates    those    who 
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pooal  to  see  that  this  is  brought  to  an  imme- 
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govern  BBd  allenatei  those  who  are 
Sunatalae,  however,  pro- 
flee  flow  ol  Infonnatlon,  builds 
thi  erediblllty  of  those  who  govern 
mnd  earns  oonfldence  from  those  gov- 
eraed. 

Al  author  of  the  sunshine  legisla- 
tion, those  were  my  goals  and  will  con- 
tinue to  be  in  the  face  of  any  efforts  to 
weaken  or  circumvent  the  siuishine 
law.  I  am  proud  that  we  have  a  policy 
glvlnff  high  regard  to  the  public's  right 
to  know.  We  must  never  give  it  up.  It 
would  be  a  sad  day  Indeed  if  we  were 
to  see  Government  meetings  once 
behind  dosed  doors  and  the  public 
kept  in  the  daik.« 


AFGHANISTAN:  LETTERS  FROM 
THE  STATE  OF  OHIO 

•  Mr.  HDMPHRET.  Mr.  President. 
last  Eiecember  the  brutal  Soviet  occu- 
pation of  Afghanistan  entered  its 
eighth  year.  The  horrible  condition  of 
human  rights  in  Afghanistan  was  re- 
cently described  in  a  United  Nations 
report  as:  "A  Situation  Approaching 
Gmocidc." 

As  chairman  of  the  Congressional 
Task  Force  on  Afghanistan,  I  have  re- 
ceived thousands  of  letters  from  Amer- 
icans across  the  Nation  who  are  out- 
raged at  the  senseless  atrocities  being 
committed  today  in  Afghanistan. 
Many  of  these  letters  are  from  Ameri- 
cans who  are  shocked  at  this  Nation's 
relative  silence  about  the  genocide 
taking  place  in  Afghanistan. 

In  the  weeks  and  months  ahead,  I 
plan  to  share  some  of  these  letters 
with  my  colleagues.  I  will  insert  into 
the  RaCOBD  two  letters  each  day  from 
various  Statte  in  the  Nation.  Today,  I 
submit  two  letters  from  the  State  of 
Ohio. 

The  letters  follow: 

DsAK  Six.  I  wish  to  raise  my  voice  in  con- 
cern about  the  plight  of  the  Afghanistan 
people. 

Theb'  treatment  at  the  hands  of  the  Sovi- 
ets is  inhuman,  unbelievable,  ungodly  and 
should  not  be  tolerated  by  the  rest  of  the 
world. 

We  are  wasUng  our  time  trying  to  bargain 
with  the  Soviets. 

What  can  be  done? 
Sincerely, 

Mary  M.  Shafter 

iMncaater.  OH. 

DSAS  Sou  I  am  deeply  disturbed  after 
reatHng  Agony  In  Afghanistan  In  the  March 
issue  of  Reader's  Digest  This  tale  of  grim 
facts  of  inhumsne  activity  by  the  Soviet 
Oovemment  must  be  stopped!  I  urge  you. 
Sir,  to  use  all  of  your  power  and  influence  in 
the  Oovcnunent  to  inslat  that  these  atroc- 
ities be  stopped.  I  encourage  strong  sanc- 
tions against  the  Soviets!  Even  a  breaking  of 
all  relations  and  ousting  all  of  their  people 
from  our  country  until  there  is  real  proof 
that  the  Afghan  people  are  once  again  free. 

I  orge  you  to  influence  the  President  of 
the  Untted  States  to  use  all  power  at  his  dis- 


posal to  see  that  this  is  brought  to  an  imme- 
disfte  halt. 

Sincerely, 

IDUANE  D.  CouroRT, 
ML  Gilead.  OHm 

BUDGET  SCOREKEEPING 
REPORT 

•  Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I 
hereby  submit  to  the  Senate  the 
budget  scorekeeping  report  for  this 
week,  prepared  by  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office  in  response  to  section 
30t(b)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act  of  1974,  as  amended.  This  report 
was  prepared  consistent  with  standard 
scorelteeping  conventions.  This  report 
also  serves  as  the  scorekeeping  report 
for  the  purposes  of  section  311  of  the 
Budget  Act. 

This  report  shows  that  current  level 
spending  is  under  the  budget  resolu- 
tion by  $14.3  billion  in  budget  author- 
ity, but  over  in  outlays  by  $13.4  billion. 
The  report  does  not  Include  the  Sur- 
face Transportation  Act  because  the 
bill  has  not  been  enacted  by  Congress 
yet.  When  the  bill  is  enacted,  only  $4.2 
billion  In  budget  authority  will 
remain. 

I  ask  that  the  report  be  printed  in 
the  Recoiu). 

The  report  follows: 

(U.S.  Congress. 
Congressional  Budget  Office, 
Washington,  DC,  March  9,  1987. 
Hon.  iiAWTON  Chiles. 

Chairman,  Committee  on  the  Budget,  U.S. 
Senate,  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  The  attached  report 
shows  the  effects  of  congressional  action  on 
the  budget  for  fiscal  year  1987.  The  estimat- 
ed totals  of  budget  authority,  outlays,  and 
revenues  are  compared  to  the  appropriate 
or  recommended  levels  contained  in  the 
most  recent  budget  resolution.  Senate  Con- 
current Resolution  120.  This  report  meets 
the  requirements  for  Senate  scorekeeping  of 
Section  5  of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution 
32  and  is  current  through  March  6,  1987. 
The  report  is  submitted  under  section 
30a<b)  and  in  aid  of  section  311  of  the  Con- 
greBsional  Budget  Act,  as  amended.  At  your 
request  this  report  incorporates  the  CBO 
economic  and  technical  estimating  assump- 
tions issued  on  January  2,  1987. 

No  changes  have  occurred  since  the  last 
CBO  report. 

With  best  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

I  Edward  M.  Gramlich, 

Acting  Director. 
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I  (Fisul  year  1917— m  Minis  of  Mbrsl 


Current 


Budgtt 

lenhitim  S 

Con  Rk 

120 


Cwfent  level 

+  /- 

lesolution 


Bud|«  jutloily _ 1.0790  1.093  4  -14  3 

0udJ|5 1.0084  995  0  13  4 

»em>a 8339  852  4  -18  5 

D«b(«i*|ecttolimit 2,2438  "2.3228  -790 

Dnd  loan  (tt(lt«» 42  5  34  6  8  0 

Guiaiteeil  Iwi  commiliKiits 140  5  100  8  39  8 


'Die  cwmt  lend  reinstiits  tlie  estmuted  rewnue  ml  drecl  rfenSng 
etftcfe  [MfH  wtlKritir  aid  outtjp)  o*  all  legislation  tlial  ConfrBs  has 
naiM  n  Hb  or  prevna  stssans  ot  sent  to  Die  President  tot  liis  wroval. 


toi  addition.  Btanates  are  mduded  of  tin  dnd  s«mdn|  eftcts  lor  m 
entitlemtnt  or  oHier  propaBS  repinni  anmial  awnpnalions  under  curroit  law 
even  Ikouik  Ite  mopiiilwiB  dm  not  iMn  made  Tic  cumnt  level  o(  debt 
sudiect  to  Unit  nAEts  Hie  latest  US.  Treisary  nlormation  on  public  Mt 
transactions 
'Tic  curroit  statutory  debt  Imiit  is  J2,300  tdoi  Pubkc  Law  99-509) 
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Budget 
suttionty 

Outlays 

Revenues 

1    Enacted  in  previous  sessions 

Revenues. 

833  855 

and  ti«sl  funds 

720.451 

638.771 

Other  aplroiinations 

542.890 

554.239 

Ottsetlmg  rece^ts       

-185.071 

- 185.071 

Total  tnacted  in  previous 

sestons 

1.078.269 

1.007.938 

833.855 

II  Enacted  this  session 

Water  Qiality  Act  ol   1987 

(PulMLaw  100-4) 

-4 

-4 

Emergenqi  Supptemental  lor 

the  Hwneless  (Pubhc  Uw 

100-S) 

-7 

-1 

Total  inacted  this  session 

-11 

-5 

III  Continuing  fesolutnn  authority 

IV  Conference  agreements  ratified 

bybothHoices 
V  Entitlefflent  authority  and  other 

mandatory  iems  reqwring  tur. 

ther  appropiiation  action. 

Special  mUk    . 

6 

3 

Veterans  tompensatnn 

173 
9 

Readiustinent  lienefits 

federal  «ne<nplaymenl  tiene 

tits  aiU  allowances 

33 

33 

Advances  to  the  unemploy 

ment  tusl  fund  ■' 

(3) 

(3) 

Payments    to    health    care 

trust  Iknds '' 

(224) 

(224) 

family  sitial  services 

no 

Medical  lacilities   guarantee 

and  Ictn  fund 

5 

4 

Payment  to  cmI  service  re- 

liremett     and    disalnlity 

fund' 

(33) 

(33) 

Coast  Gu«rd  retired  pay 

3 

3 

Cwhan  a|ency  pay  raises 

358 

373 

Replenstvient    of    disaster 

relief  kinds  ' 

57 

50 

Total  Witlements 

754 

467 

Total  turrent  level  as  of 

Mar.  6.  1987 

1.079.012 

1008,400 

833.855 

1987  Iwdget  resolution  (S  Con 
Res  120)  (.       , 

1,093.350 

995.000 

852,400 

Amount  remaning 

Over  budlet  resolution 
Under  Ixiget  resolution 

13.400 

14.338 

18.545 

'  Included  4  request  of  Senate  Budget  Committee 
'  Inlertund  transactions  do  ml  add  to  iMdget  totals 
Note  —  Nuntiers  may  not  add  due  to  rounding  • 


RETURN  MORALITY  TO  U.S. 
FOREIGN  POLICY 

•  Mr.  PELL  Mr.  President,  for  these 
past  yaars,  I  have  been  critical  of  the 
admlni$tration's  policy  in  support  of 
the  Cotitras  in  Nicaragua  for  very  sub- 
stantia) reasons.  Foremost  among 
them  is  the  fact  that  the  policy  vio- 
lates the  moral  precepts  upon  which 
our  Nation  was  founded  and  which 
have  guided  our  path  as  a  respected 
leader  In  the  world  community  of  na- 
tions. In  the  zealous  application  of  a 
misguided  policy,  the  United  States 
have  violated  international  law  by  im- 
plementing state-sponsored  terrorism 
through  the  mining  of  Nicaraguan 
harbors,  the  preparation  of  a  manual 
for  tetrorism,   and  through   military 


and  other  support  to  our  terrorists. 
The  improprieties  of  the  Iran/Contra 
scandal  is  merely  the  latest  develop- 
ment In  this  immoral  policy. 

Dwight  Dickinson,  a  retired  Foreign 
Service  officer  with  wide  experience, 
wrote  an  article  published  in  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor  on  January 
15,  1987.  which  serves  as  an  appeal  for 
the  return  of  morality  of  our  foreign 
policy.  I  recommend  Mr.  Diclunson's 
article  to  my  colleagues. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  article 
be  printed  in  the  Recori). 

The  article  follows: 

A  Place  for  Morality  ih  Foreign  Policy 
(By  Dwight  Dickinson) 

There  is  something  terribly  wrong  in  our 
reaction  to  the  revelation  that  the  adminis- 
tration in  Washington  has  hypocritically 
tried  to  trade  arms  to  Iran  for  hostages  and 
that,  in  contravention  of  United  States  law, 
has  apparently  diverted  some  of  the  profits 
of  such  sales  to  the  US-sponsored  contras  in 
Nicaragua. 

President  Reagan  has  said  that  he  knew 
there  were  risks  in  the  arms  shipments. 
Risks  of  what?  Failure?  Getting  caught? 
That  is  all  that  Richard  Nixon  has  ever 
apologized  for  to  the  American  people.  Nei- 
ther man,  nor.  for  that  matter,  any  of  their 
recent  predecessors,  seem  ever  to  have  ques- 
tioned the  validity,  much  less  the  morality, 
of  the  concept  of  covert  political  and  mili- 
tary operations  as  instruments  of  foreign 
policy. 

Henry  Kissinger  has  criticized  Mr.  Reagan 
and  Mr.  Nixon,  not  for  employing  covert  or 
illegal  methods,  but  for  the  ineptness  of 
them  and  tardiness  in  admitting  impropri- 
eties once  uncovered.  Even  such  a  respected 
career  diplomat  as  Mr.  Reagan's  new  nation- 
al-security adviser,  FYank  Carlucci,  publicly 
supports  covert  operations,  as  long  as  they 
are  directed  and  carried  out  by  the  proper 
agency— the  Central  Intelligence  Agency— 
under  adequate  congressional  oversight. 

We  have  gone  so  far  down  the  covert  road 
that  we  have  apparently  attempted  political 
assassinations.  Whether  successful  or  not  is 
not  the  question.  There  is  enough  substance 
to  the  charge  that  we  have  attempted  assas- 
sinations that  it  has  been  deemed  necessary 
to  establish  as  a  matter  of  policy  that  we 
shall  not  employ  this  particular  form  of 
covert  action. 

We  routinely  subvert  the  political  process- 
es of  other  countries,  where  we  deem  it  in 
our  national  interest.  We  have  been  caught 
spreading  disinformation,  which  is  then 
picked  up  in  our  press  and  given  credence  by 
United  States  diplomats  and  the  public 
alike,  a  false  basis  on  which  to  form  opin- 
ions. The  CIA  has  secretly  mined  Nicara- 
guan harbors,  in  contravention  of  interna- 
tional law,  and  it  has  printed  a  manual  for 
use  by  contra  rebels  for  terrorizing  regions 
of  Nicaragua  by  murdering  prominent  citi- 
zens and  public  of  f  icals. 

What  is  wrong  with  these  covert  actions? 
That  they  were  embarrassingly  revealed  by 
out  free  press?  Or  that  they  were  morally 
wrong  and  in  violation  of  that  quality  of  de- 
cency that  once  made  us  the  most  trusted  of 
the  great  powers?  Why,  for  that  matter,  is  it 
embarrassing  when  they  are  revealed?  If 
they  were  properly  in  our  national  interest 
they  would  be  praised  by  the  American 
people  when  brough  to  Ught. 

They  are  not  so  praised,  because  the 
American  people  consider  them,  as  the 
world  considers  them,  what  they  are  often 
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called,  "dirty  tricks."  They  violate  our  sense 
of  what  is  and  is  not  permissible  in  the  con- 
duct of  our  personal  social  relations. 

But  few  in  high  places  in  the  US,  especial- 
ly in  the  field  of  foreign  affairs,  believe  that 
morality  has  any  place  in  the  conduct  of 
these  affairs.  They  argue  that  the  world  in 
which  we  must  live  and  operate  is  such  that 
we  must  occasionally,  if  not  routinely, 
eschew  morality— however  regretfully— in 
pursuing  our  national  interest. 

I  have  long  believed,  and  this  belief  was 
developed  over  a  long  period  of  foreign-af- 
fairs experience,  that  these  people  are 
wrong,  that  the  truth  is  just  the  opposite, 
that  we  must  base  our  policy  on  moral  prin- 
ciples. Even  if  we  wished  to  do  so,  these 
people  say,  how  would  we  identify  what  is 
moral  and  what  is  not?  I  reply  that  that  is 
easy.  What  we  would  consider  improper  in 
our  domestic  and  private  conduct,  we  should 
avoid  in  our  international  conduct.  We  are 
big  enough  and  strong  enough  as  a  country 
to  be  able  to  afford  to  conduct  our  foreign 
affairs  in  this  manner. 

If  we  should  do  so.  it  would,  over  time,  re- 
store our  tarnished  image  in  the  world,  dif- 
ferentiate us  form  our  principal  adversary, 
and  result  in  a  far  more  effective  foreign 
policy  than  we  now  possess. 

FYom  every  indication,  it  appears  that  we 
shall  not  do  this,  that  we  shall  merely  try  to 
control  and  oversee  our  covert  operations, 
eliminate  the  influence  of  the  romantic  ad- 
venturers who  prepare  and  carry  out  so 
many  of  them,  and  improve  the  security  of 
their  clandestineness.  We  are  thus  sadly 
doomed  to  more  of  the  same,  to  the  inevita- 
ble embarrassment  of  disclosure,  and  to  the 
equally  inevitable  corruption  of  those  high 
officials  who  condone  and  approve  such 
measures.* 


REQUEST  FOR  DEPORTATION 
OF  KARL  LINNAS 

•  Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  by  now 
we  are  all  familiar  with  the  case  of 
Karl  Linnas,  a  native  of  Estonia— part 
of  the  Soviet  Union— and  former 
United  States  citizen,  who  was 
stripped  of  his  citizenship  when  a  Fed- 
eral court  ruled  that  Mr.  Linnas  had 
entered  the  country  fraudulently  and 
had  concealed  his  role  in  a  death  camp 
in  Nazi-occupied  Estonia.  Numerous 
Federal  courts  have  confirmed  that 
Karl  Linnas  supervised  and  participat- 
ed in  atrocities  committed  against 
human  life  as  a  guard  and  later  as  a 
commander  at  the  Tartu  concentra- 
tion camp  in  Nazi-occupied  Estonia.  A 
deportation  order  requiring  Mr. 
Linnas  to  return  to  the  Soviet  Union 
has  been  upheld  by  the  United  States 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Second  Cir- 
cuit. However,  Attorney  General 
Edwin  Meese  has  shown  a  lack  of  com- 
mittment to  carry  out  the  order  of  de- 
portation. 

I  have  joined  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  Florida,  Congressman 
Lehman,  as  well  as  Senator  Danforth 
and  Congressman  Green  in  initiating 
a  letter  to  Attorney  General  Edwin 
Meese.  This  letter  requests  the  imme- 
diate deportation  of  Mr.  Linnas  to  the 
Soviet  Union  where  he  has  been  tried 
and  convicted  of  these  atrocities  in  ab- 
sentia. I  encourage  my  colleagues  to 


join  me  in  urging  Attorney  General 
Meese  to  deport  Mr.  Linnas.  Congress 
has  made  it  clear  that  this  country 
will  not  serve  as  a  sanctuary  for  Nazi 
war  criminals.  The  administration 
should  act  expeditiously  to  carry  out 
both  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  the 
law. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  a  copy  of 
the  letter  to  Attorney  General  Meese 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  letter  follows: 
Congress  or  the  United  States, 

House  or  Represemtattvxs, 

Washington,  DC. 
Hon.  Edwin  Meese  III. 
U.S.  Attorney  General, 
U.S.  Department  of  Justice, 
WashingtOTu  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Attorney  General:  We  are 
writing  to  you  on  a  matter  of  grave  concern 
to  the  Congress  and  the  American  people— 
the  effort  of  our  government  to  investigate, 
prosecute,  and  deport  suspected  Nazi  war 
criminals  from  the  United  States.  Specifical- 
ly, we  are  deeply  distressed  by  the  Depart- 
ment's failure  to  deport  immediately  to  the 
Soviet  Union  Karl  Linnas.  who,  according  to 
overwhelming  evidence  presented  in  federal 
court,  was  directly  involved  in  the  most  hei- 
nous atrocities  during  World  War  II. 

The  Office  of  Special  Investigations  (OSI) 
at  the  Justice  Department  originally  filed  a 
denaturalization  action  against  Linnas  in 
1979,  and  he  was  ordered  to  be  stripped  of 
his  citizenship  by  a  federal  court  in  1981. 
This  decision  was  affirmed  by  the  United 
States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Second  Cir- 
cuit in  1982  and  certiorari  was  subsequently 
denied  by  the  Supreme  Court.  OSI  then 
brought  a  deportation  action  against 
Linnas.  and.  after  two  further  hearings,  he 
was  ordered  deported  to  the  Soviet  Union  in 
1985. 

Linnas  then  appealed  his  ordered  deporta- 
tion to  the  Soviet  Union  to  the  Second  Cir- 
cuit Court  of  Appeals.  His  appeal  was  op- 
posed by  the  Department  of  Justice,  and  the 
government's  case  was  personally  argued  by 
United  States  Attorney  (and  former  Associ- 
ate Attorney  General)  Rudolph  Giuliani. 
On  May  8,  1986.  in  a  unanimous  opinion 
written  by  Judge  Altimari,  the  court  reject- 
ed Linnas'  argument  that  his  deportation  to 
the  Soviet  Union  would  violate  the  due 
process  and  equal  protection  clauses  of  the 
Constitution.  The  appeals  court  emphasized 
that  "Linnas'  duties  as  a  concentration 
camp  chief  were  such  as  to  offend  the  de- 
cency of  any  civilized  society."  The  court 
concluded: 

"The  foundation  of  Linnas'  due  process 
argument  is  an  appeal  to  the  court's  sense 
of  decency  and  compassion.  Noble  words 
such  as  "decency"  and  "compassion"  ring 
hollow  when  spoken  by  a  man  who  ordered 
the  extermination  of  inn(x;ent  men,  women 
and  children  kneeling  at  the  edge  of  a  mass 
grave.  Karl  Linnas'  appeal  to  humanity,  a 
humanity  which  he  has  grossly,  callously 
and  monstrously  offended,  truly  offends 
this  court's  sense  of  decency." 

On  December  1.  1986,  the  Supreme  Court 
denied  Linnas'  petition  for  certiorari,  clear- 
ing the  way  for  his  deportation.  Although 
Linnas  sought  rehearing,  the  Supreme 
Court  denied  his  request  on  January  27, 
1987. 

The  Linnas  case  has  been  heard  by  a  fed- 
eral district  judge,  twice  by  the  Second  Cir- 
cuit, twice  by  an  Immigration  judge,  and 
twice  by  the  Board  of  Immigration  Appeals, 
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■ad  three  wpante  times  the  n.S.  Supreme 
Coast  haa  refused  to  review  it.  The  evidence 


And  I  tell  him  that  I  have  tried.  That  I 
have  tried  to  keep  memory  alive,  that  I  have 


and  th*t  I  express  to  you  my  deepest  grati- 
tude. No  one  Is  as  capable  of  gratitude  as 
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and  time  aepante  Umea  the  VS.  Supreme 
OcNVt  tau  refUMd  to  review  it.  The  evidence 
in  the  caae  has  been  exh*ustively  document- 
ed and  T*— ■^*  baa  availed  himself  of  every 
due  procw  guarantee  under  the  American 
ajialiiiii  of  Juattee.  The  result  has  been  the 
■uae  at  every  step:  no  American  Judge  has 
Queatlaned  the  evidence  or  failed  to  con- 
clude   that    Unnaa    participated    in    war 


Hie  Congress  has  repeatedly  made  clear 
that  those  who  were  involved  in  the  Holo- 
eanst  aball  not  be  allowed  to  find  safe  haven 
in  the  United  Stat^.  To  th>«t  end.  Congress 
insisted  on  the  creation  of  08I  and  has 
carefully  monitored  its  efforts.  The  remark- 
able record  of  that  office  must  not  now  be 
undermined  by  indecision  and  delay. 

We  urge  you  in  the  strongest  possible 
terms  to  act  today  to  reaffirm  our  nation's 
oonunltment  to  Justice. 
Sincerely.* 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  ELIE  WIESEL 
•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  there 
are  few  men  whose  fight  for  peace  and 
human  rights  have  made  so  great  an 
imiMCt  upon  this  world's  peoples  as 
EUe  Wiesel.  winner  of  the  1986  Nobel 
Peace  Prize.  Mr.  Wiesel  is  a  great  edu- 
cator who  has  made  It  his  goal  to  keep 
the  memory  of  sufferers,  past  and 
present,  alive  in  the  minds  of  each  of 
us.  His  woriL  toward  global  peace  and 
equality  should  be  a  role  model  for  us 
alL  It  is  with  great  pleasure  and  pride 
that  I  enter  the  acceptance  speech 
made  by  Mr.  Wiesel  at  the  1986  cere- 
mony to  receive  the  Nobel  Peace  Prize. 
I  ask  that  the  speech  be  printed  in  the 

RSCORD. 

The  speech  follows: 
[From  the  New  York  Times,  Dec.  11.  1986] 
WnsEL's  Sfikh  at  Nobel  Ceremony 

It  is  with  a  profound  sense  of  humility 
that  I  accept  the  honor  you  have  chosen  to 
bestow  upon  me.  I  know:  your  choice  tran- 
sends  me.  This  both  frightens  and  pleases 
me. 

If  frightens  me  because  I  wonder:  do  I 
have  the  right  to  represent  the  multitudes 
who  have  perished?  Do  I  have  the  right  to 
accept  this  great  honor  on  their  behalf?  I  do 
not.  That  would  be  presumptuous.  No  one 
may  speak  for  the  dead,  no  one  may  inter- 
pret their  mutilated  dreams  and  visions. 

It  pleases  me  because  I  may  say  that  this 
honor  belongs  to  all  the  survivors  and  their 
children,  and  through  us,  to  the  Jewish 
people  with  whose  destiny  I  have  always 
identified. 

I  remember  it  happened  yesterday  or 
eternities  ago.  A  young  Jewish  boy  discov- 
ered the  Icingdom  of  night.  I  remember  his 
bewilderment,  I  remember  his  anguish.  It 
all  happened  so  fast.  The  ghetto.  The  depor- 
tation. The  sealed  cattle  car.  The  fiery  altar 
upon  which  the  history  of  our  people  and 
the  future  of  mankind  were  meant  to  be  sac- 
rificed. 

"CAH  THIS  BE  TRUE" 

I  remember  he  asked  his  father:  "Can 
this  be  true?  This  is  the  20th  century,  not 
the  Middle  Ages.  Who  would  allow  such 
crimes  to  be  committed?  How  could  the 
world  remain  sOent?" 

And  now  the  boy  is  turning  to  me:  "Tell 
me."  he  asks.  "What  have  you  done  with  my 
future?  What  have  you  done  with  your 
life?" 


And  I  tell  him  that  I  have  tried.  That  I 
have  tried  to  keep  memory  alive,  that  I  have 
tried  to  fight  those  who  would  forget.  Be- 
cause if  we  forget,  we  are  guilty,  we  are  ac- 
coRipllces. 

And  then  I  explained  to  him  how  naive  we 
were,  that  the  world  did  luiow  and  remain 
silent.  And  that  is  why  I  swore  never  to  be 
silent  whenever  and  wherever  human  beings 
endure  suffering  and  humiliation.  We  must 
always  take  sides.  Neutrality  helps  the  op- 
pressor, never  the  victim.  Silence  encour- 
ages the  tormentor,  never  for  tormented. 

"SOMETIMES  WE  MUST  INTERTERE" 

Sometimes  we  must  interfere  when 
haman  lives  are  endangered,  when  human 
dignity  is  in  jeopardy,  national  borders  and 
sensitivities  become  irrelevant.  Wherever 
men  or  women  are  persecuted  because  of 
their  race,  religion  or  political  views,  that 
place  must — at  that  moment — become  the 
caiter  of  the  universe. 

Of  course,  since  I  am  a  Jew  profoundly 
rooted  in  my  people's  memory  and  tradition 
my  first  response  is  to  Jewish  fears,  Jewish 
needs,  Jewish  crises.  For  I  belong  to  a  trau- 
matized generation,  one  that  experienced 
the  abandonment  and  solitude  of  our 
people.  It  would  be  unnatural  for  me  not  to 
make  Jewish  priorities  my  own:  Israel, 
Soviet  Jewry,  Jews  in  Arab  lands. 

But  there  are  others  as  important  to  me. 
Apartheid  is.  in  my  view,  as  abhorrent  as 
anti-Semitism.  To  me,  Andrei  Sakharov's 
isolation  is  as  much  of  a  disgrace  as  losif 
Begun's  imprisonment.  As  is  the  denial  of 
Solidarity  and  its  leader  Lech  Walesa's  right 
to  dissent.  And  Nelson  Mandela's  intermina- 
ble imprisonment. 

There  is  so  much  injustice  and  suffering 
ciying  out  for  our  attention:  Victims  of 
hunger,  or  racism  and  political  persecution, 
or  racism  and  political  persecution,  writers 
and  poets,  prisoners  in  so  many  lands  gov- 
erned by  the  left  and  by  the  right.  Human 
rights  are  being  violated  on  every  continent. 
More  people  are  oppressed  than  free. 

PALESTINIANS  AND  ISRAELS 

And  then,  too  there  are  the  Palestinians 
to  whose  plight  I  am  sensitive  but  whose 
methods  I  deplore.  Violence  and  terrorism 
are  not  the  answer.  Something  must  be 
dene  about  their  suffering,  and  soon.  I  trust 
Israel,  for  I  have  faith  In  the  Jewish  people. 
Let  Israel  be  given  a  chatnce,  let  hatred  and 
danger  be  removed  from  her  horizons,  and 
there  will  be  peace  in  and  around  the  Holy 
Land. 

Yes,  I  have  faith.  Faith  in  God  and  even 
in  His  creation.  Without  it  no  action  would 
be  possible.  And  action  is  the  only  remedy 
to  indifference:  the  most  Insidious  danger  of 
all.  Isn't  this  the  meaning  of  Alfred  Nobel's 
legacy?  Wasn't  his  fear  of  war  a  shield 
against  war? 

There  is  much  to  be  done,  there  is  much 
that  can  be  done.  One  person— a  Raoul  Wal- 
lenberg, an  Albert  Schweitzer,  one  person  of 
integrity,  can  make  a  difference,  a  differ- 
ence of  life  and  death.  As  long  as  one  dissi- 
dent is  in  prison,  our  freedom  will  not  be 
true.  As  long  as  one  child  is  hungry,  our 
lives  will  be  filled  with  anguish  and  shame. 

What  all  these  victims  need  above  all  is  to 
know  that  they  are  not  alone;  that  we  are 
not  forgetting  them,  that  when  voices  are 
stifled  we  shall  lend  them  ours,  that  while 
their  freedom  depends  on  ours,  the  quality 
of  our  freedom  depends  on  theirs. 

"EVERY  HOUR  AN  OFFERING" 

This  is  what  I  say  to  the  young  Jewish 
boy  wondering  what  I  have  done  with  his 
sears.  It  is  in  his  name  that  I  speak  to  you 


and  that  I  express  to  you  my  deepest  grati- 
tude. No  one  Is  as  capable  of  gratitude  as 
one  who  has  emerged  from  the  kingdom  of 
night. 

We  know  that  every  moment  is  a  moment 
of  graoe,  every  hour  an  offering:  not  to 
share  them  would  mean  to  betray  them. 
Our  lives  no  longer  belong  to  us  alone;  they 
belong  to  all  those  who  need  us  desperately. 

Thank  you  Chairman  Aarvik.  Thank  you, 
members  of  the  Nobel  Committee.  Thank 
you,  people  of  Norway,  for  declaring  on  this 
singular  occasion  that  our  survival  has 
meaning  for  mankind.* 
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THE  DEFICIT 


•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President.  Mor- 
timer Zuckerman,  the  editor-in-chief 
of  U.S.  News  &  World  Report,  had  a 
column  recently  about  the  deficit  that 
is  right  on  target. 

He  says  that  Congress  and  the  ad- 
ministration and  the  two  political  par- 
ties may  duck  on  the  question  of  the 
deficit  rather  than  face  it. 

It  is  too  early  to  make  that  final 
judgmient  and  I  hope  we  can  prove 
him  wrong. 

But  the  common  sense  of  his  colunui 
which  appeared  In  the  opinion  page— 
the  last  page— of  U.S.  News  &  World 
Report  is  well  worth  reading  by  all  of 
my  colleagues. 

I  ask  that  the  article  be  printed  in 
the  RtcoRD. 

The  article  follows: 

When  Does  the  Party  ESid? 
(By  Mortimer  B.  Zuckerman) 

The  average  American  has  a  dim  view  of 
the  average  banana  republic  where  the  gen- 
erals st>end  money  on  guns  and  keep  the 
econonty  going  and  the  peasants  quiet  by 
borrowing  from  abroad.  Ask  the  same  citi- 
zen how  President  Reagan  is  doing  with  our 
economy  and  the  answer  is  likely  to  be  more 
kindly.  It  shouldn't  be.  The  President  is 
practicing  banana-republic  economics  and 
getting  away  with  it.  Yes,  interest  rates  are 
down,  unemployment  is  down,  inflation  is 
down,  the  Dow  has  broken  2,000,  but  It's  all 
done  on  borrowed  money.  We  do  not  have 
sustainable  prosperity.  And  what  we  have  is 
not  so  hot:  For  the  last  15  years,  there  has 
been  virtually  zero  growth  In  the  real  family 
income  In  our  country.  We  are  a  long  way 
from  the  promise  that  we  would  double  the 
real  income  of  the  workers  every  genera- 
tion. 

The  President's  new  budget,  soaring  to  a 
record  $1  trillion,  has  an  estimated  deficit  of 
$108  billion.  The  estimate  is  false,  even  de- 
ceitful. The  real  deficit  will  be  much  larger: 
a  significant  part  will  have  to  be  financed, 
as  before,  through  foreign  debts,  which  now 
exceed  $250  billion. 

It  would  be  one  thing  if  we  were  using 
these  foreign  borrowings,  represented  by 
our  trade  gap,  for  investment.  We  are  not. 
The  money  is  going  to  pay  for  bigger  de- 
fense and  consumption.  Instead  of  a  high- 
saving,  high-investment,  supply-side  econo- 
my, -^K  have  a  high-borrowing,  consump- 
tion-0]*iented,  demand-side  economy.  This 
can  go  on  only  for  a  limited  time.  If  each 
year  your  family  spent  more  than  it  took  in 
and  borrowed  the  rest,  at  some  point  your 
banker  would  stop  balling  you  out.  Expect 
no  less  from  world  bankers.  Foreign  inves- 
tors don't  have  to  pull  their  money  out.  All 


they  have  to  do  is  stop  pouring  additional 
money  in.  When  that  happens,  Reagan 
faces  the  Federal  Reserve  with  a  dilemma. 
If  it  prints  money  to  pay  for  the  deficit,  it 
will  finance  inflation:  and  if  it  allows  inter- 
est rates  to  rise.  It  will  produce  a  recession. 

We  will  have  to  improve  our  trade  bal- 
ance. Some  Democrats  have  a  trade  balance. 
Some  Democrats  have  a  solution  that  is  as 
bad  as  the  disease— protectionism.  Their 
policy  of  slapping  tariffs  or  quotas  on  Im- 
ports is  a  political  payoff  to  special  Interests 
and  voting  blocs.  All  It  does  is  raise  prices  so 
that  sheltered  high-cost  companies  can 
make  money  at  the  expense  of  every  con- 
sumer. There  would  be  retaliation,  damag- 
ing our  export  Industries.  And  the  debt- 
ridden  developing  countries,  without  the 
means  of  earning  dollars,  would  be  an  even 
bigger  threat  to  our  own  banks  that  have 
lent  them  money. 

To  reduce  our  dependence  on  the  foreign 
funds  that  keep  up  our  artificial  living 
standard,  we  have  to  produce  more  and  con- 
sume less.  This  means  reducing  the  deficit 
by  raising  taxes  or  reducing  middle-class  en- 
titlements and  defense  spending.  Such  basic 
common  sense  has  been  ruled  politically  out 
of  bounds— thanks  to  President  Reagan's 
demagoguery  on  taxes  and  to  both  parties' 
demagoguery  on  Social  Security  and  farm 
supports. 

The  President  rails  against  big  spenders 
and  big  deficits.  But  he  is  the  biggest  deficit 
spender  of  all  time.  His  rhetoric  is  hollow. 
F^t,  the  President  told  us  there  weren't 
going  to  be  any  budget  deficits.  Then,  we 
were  told  that  if  we  had  them  we  could  grow 
out  of  them.  Now,  we  are  being  told  that  if 
we  don't  grow  out  of  them,  they  don't  really 
matter.  Well,  they  may  not  matter  to  the 
President.  More  than  doubling  the  national 
debt  in  the  last  six  years  will  matter  to 
every  government  and  every  generation  that 
succeed  him.  Short-term  political  benefits 
have  been  bought  at  the  long-term  cost  of 
choking  our  government. 

In  all  likelihood,  both  the  administration 
and  congressional  leaders  will  continue  to 
sidestep  the  problem.  Each  will  try  to  place 
the  blame  in  the  other's  camp.  From  a 
short-term  political  viewpoint,  each  side 
may  be  right,  but  when  thinking  of  the  na- 
tion's well-being,  both  sides  are  horribly 
wrong.  To  deal  with  this  will  take  a  combi- 
nation of  cuts  in  spending  and  Increases  in 
revenue,  neither  of  which  is  popular.  And 
politicians  tend  to  avoid  taking  unpopular 
actions.  The  only  political  remedy  is  for  the 
President  to  work  with  the  Democratic  Con- 
gress so  that  both  sides  can  take  the  poltical 
heat  and  the  political  gain.  If  he  wants  to 
restore  fiscal  credibility  to  his  Presidency, 
the  President  must  stop  accumulating  debt 
as  if  there  were  no  tomorrow.* 


SIGNIFICANT  CONTRIBUTIONS 
OP  DR.  GORDON  E.  PRUETT 
AND  DR.  KYLE  D.  PRUETT 

•  Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President,  two 
brothers  from  Indiana  have  published 
two  significant  books  within  the  last 
month.  Dr.  Gordon  E.  Pruett,  Ph.D., 
associate  professor  of  religion  and  phi- 
losophy at  Northeastern  University, 
Boston,  has  written  "The  Beginning 
and  End  of  Suffering:  Freud  and  The 
Buddhist  Tradition."  This  is  the  first 
book  of  its  kind  comparing  Sigmund 
Freud  and  the  Buddhists.  It  is  a  signif- 
icant contribution  to  the  study  of  suf- 


fering from  the  viewpoint  of  the  East 
and  West.  American  University  Press 
has  published  this  book.  Dr.  G.  Pruett 
holds  degrees  from  Yale  University. 
Oxford  University,  England,  and  a 
Ph.D.  from  Princeton  University. 

Dr.  Kyle  D.  Pruett.  M.D.,  is  clinical 
professor  of  the  Psychiatric  Child 
Study  Center,  Yale  University.  He  has 
made  significant  contributions  to 
family  life  in  America  through  his  re- 
search over  the  past  5  years  of  17  fam- 
ilies In  which  the  mother  works  and 
the  father  stays  home  to  rear  the  chil- 
dren. The  research  has  shown  that  the 
father  and  the  child  are  more  com- 
plete people  when  the  father  joins  the 
mother  in  sharing  the  child  from 
before  birth  to  S  years  of  age. 

Warner  Communications  has  pub- 
lished "Nurturing  Fathers,"  a  book  de- 
tailing Dr.  K.  Pruett's  research.  He 
has  an  A.B.  from  Yale  University  and 
an  M.D.  from  Tufts  Medical  School  in 
Boston.  Both  Dr.  G.  Pruett  and  Dr.  K. 
Pruett  are  products  of  the  Indianapo- 
lis, IN  public  school  system.  They  are 
both  graduates  of  Shortridge  High 
School  which  I  attended  in  Indianapo- 
lis.* 


NATIONAL  POW/MIA 
RECOGNITION  DAY 

•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Mississip- 
pi, Senator  S-rENNis.  had  introduced 
legislation  in  the  98th  Congress  to 
honor  our  POW's  and  MIA's.  During 
the  99th  Congress,  our  respected  Re- 
publican leader.  Senator  Dole,  had 
the  privilege  of  hosting  a  congression- 
al obervance  for  this  same  purpose. 
This  year.  Senator  Dole  has  intro- 
duced legislation  to  continue  this  tra- 
dition, to  honor  our  POW's  and  MIA's 
and  to  renew  our  promise  to  their  fam- 
ilies and  loved  ones  that  this  Nation 
will  never  rest  until  we  resolve  the 
POW/MIA  issue. 

The  tmcertainty  surrounding  the 
POW/MIA  issue  continues.  Though 
many  years  have  passed  since  Ameri- 
can service  personnel  were  recalled 
from  Vietnam,  we  do  not  have  a  full 
accounting  of  all  those  who  have  not 
return  home.  For  more  than  20  years, 
the  United  States  has  t)een  pressing 
the  Indochinese  governments  for  as- 
sistance and  information  about  those 
still  listed  as  missing  and  unaccounted 
for.  Thus  far,  we  have  made  negligible 
progress,  but  this  must  only  add  to  our 
determination.  We  must  continue  our 
search  for  answers,  and  we  must  not 
allow  time  or  frustration  to  weaken 
our  will  to  resolve  this  painful  issue. 

It  is  appropriate,  therefore,  that  we 
set  aside  a  day  to  honor  American 
POW's  and  MIA's  to  renew  our  prom- 
ise to  their  families  and  loved  ones. 
Many  of  my  colleagues  have  already 
given  their  support  to  this  initiative  by 
supporting  Senator  Dole's  legislation. 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  49.  I  lend  it 


my  full  support,  and  I  urge  the  rest  of 
my  colleagues  to  do  the  same. 

We  must  encourage  nationwide  par- 
ticipation in  elevating  awareness  of 
the  POW/MIA  issue.  We  must  work 
together  until  we  account  for  all  of 
these  special  Americans.  They  must 
never  be  forgotten. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  President.* 


CLARENCE  HODGES  ON  THE 
COMMUNIST  THREAT 

•  Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President,  Clar- 
ence Hodges,  Deputy  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State,  recently  spoke  at  Be- 
thune-Cookman  College  on  the  Com- 
munist threat.  His  comments  are  in- 
formative and  insightful,  and  I  would 
like  to  insert  for  the  Record  a  copy  of 
his  remarks  for  my  colleagues  perusal. 
The  material  follows: 

The  Communist  Threat:  Real  or  Rhetoric 

The  debate  regarding  the  reality  of  the 
Communist  Threat  rages  from  E^t  to  West, 
from  the  non-aligned  to  the  aligned,  and 
from  academia  to  Capitol  Hill.  And  while  I 
could  certainly  generate  more  suppori  and 
applause  by  thundering  against  the  non-de- 
batable evils  and  the  unnecessary  human 
suffering  that  engulf  the  globe,  I  have 
chosen  this  highly  intellectual  setting  to 
challenge  the  youth  of  America  to  leave  the 
cheering  squads  on  the  side  lines  and  to 
engage  as  active  participants  in  the  struggle 
to  preserve  freedom  and  to  resist  the  hege- 
monious  designs  of  those  who  would  deny 
same.  I  hope  many  of  you  aspire  to  become 
career  diplomats.  Even  should  you  choose 
not  to  be  a  professional  diplomat,  you 
should  seek  to  be  an  informed  citizen  on  the 
major  International  issues. 

My  statement  this  evening  is  Just  that,  my 
statement  should  not  be  considered  the  offi- 
cial position  of  the  State  Department.  I 
shall  later  welcome  your  comments,  sugges- 
tions, or  questions  on  any  subject. 

Is  the  Communist  threat  real?  That  ques- 
tion is  frequently  asked.  I  would  suggest 
that  question  is  real  and  not  rhetorical.  The 
threat  by  Soviet  Premier  Khrushchev  to 
"bury"  the  West  was  considered  less  rhetori- 
cal on  October  28.  1962.  at  the  height  of  the 
Cuban-missile  crisis  when  they  not  only  ac- 
knowledged the  presence  of  Russian  missiles 
just  ninety  miles  from  the  D.S.  but  disman- 
tled and  removed  same  when  President 
Kennedy  invoked  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  The 
invasion  of  Afghanistan  by  over  100,000 
Soviet  troops  and  the  continued  occupation 
by  same  of  that  independent  country  has 
nothing  to  do  with  rhetoric.  It  is  a  violation 
of  international  law  which  has  forced  five 
million  Afghans  to  leave  their  country  as 
refugees  in  the  face  of  massive  destruction 
of  towns  and  farms  by  the  Soviet  military. 
We  see  there  not  only  threats  of  destruc- 
tion, subjugation,  and  control  but  the  imple- 
mentation of  these  measures. 

In  November  1981,  the  Marxist-Leninist 
Sandinistas  of  Nicaragua  referred  to  their 
opposition  as  a  few  hundred  cattle  rustlers. 
The  U.S.  was  not  assisting  these  counter- 
revolutionaries at  that  time  but  the  Sandi- 
nistas had  increased  their  army  from  3.000 
to  40.000  and  had  become  the  major  Central 
American  mlliltary  power  with  Soviet-made 
tanks,  artillery,  and  armored  personnel  car- 
riers. This  Initial  and  continued  military 
build-up  financed  by  the  Soviet  Union  have 
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gtren  more  mlllUry  aaalstance  to  Nicaragua 
In  tlie  last  Ave  yean  than  all  the  military 
and  noo4iilUtary  aaalstance  given  by  the 
United  Statea  in  that  same  period  to  all 
Central  America.  There  must  be  a  reason 
and  the  reason  is  not  rhetorical.  The  trage- 
dy of  Korean  Airlines  flight  007  was  real 
when  just  three  years  ago,  the  Soviets 
gunned  down  this  civilian  aircraft  loaded 
with  innocent  men.  women  and  children. 

Communist  countries  consistently  deny 
basic  human  rights  to  their  citizens. 
Churches  are  denied,  as  a  minimum,  the 
right  to  operate  schools  for  children  under 
eighteen  years  of  age  and  to  proselytize  or 
wttneas  according  to  their  convictions.  In 
North  Korea,  not  a  single  church  has  been 
built  in  more  than  thirty  years.  In  the 
Soviet  Union  and  their  satellites  most 
churches  cannot  own  church  buUdings.  The 
state  owns  the  building.  In  Romania,  Bibles 
have  been  destroyed  or  the  pages  recycled 
for  other  use.  And  yet.  some  Americans  are 
not  aware  of  a  significant  difference  be- 
tween Democracy  and  Communism. 

There  has  been  much  debate  about  the 
United  States'  Strategic  E>efense  Initiative 
but  very  little  said  about  the  Soviet  Strate- 
gic Defense  Program.  This  existing  program 
of  the  Soviets  already  includes: 

1.  The  world's  only  Anti-Ballistic  Missile 
System  which  is  being  expanded  and  up- 
graded: 

a.  A  ballistic  missile  detection  and  track- 
ing radar  system  that  violates  the  1972 
ABM  Treaty: 

3.  Kxtensive  research  into  advanced  tech- 
nologies for  defense  against  ballistic  missiles 
including  laser  weapons,  particle  beam 
weapons,  and  kinetic  energy  weapons; 

4.  The  world's  only  operational  anti-satel- 
lite (ASAT)  system: 

5.  And  other  modernization  efforts  de- 
signed to  intimidate  weak  nations  and  to  tip 
the  present  balance  of  power  in  the  Soviet's 
favor. 

The  VS.  international  Interests  are  cen- 
tered in  a  strong  commitment  to  world 
peace  and  improvement  of  the  quality  of 
life  of  all  citizens.  This  is  in  the  interest  of 
ending  uimecessary  human  suffering  and 
maximizing  the  world's  benefits  for  all  on 
what  we  recognize  as  a  planet  of 
interdependency  and  cooperation. 

We  have  five  basic  elements  undergirding 
our  foreign  i>olicy  and  involvement  beyond 
our  borders. 

1.  Peace— World  peace  is  in  the  interest  of 
all  the  world's  citizens.  Innocent  by-stander 
nations  can  suffer  much  as  a  result  of 
wreckless  and  inhuman  acts  of  other  na- 
tions. 

2.  Democracy— The  greatest  insurance 
against  revolt  and  bloodshed  is  democracy. 
It  allows  for  rights  and  freedoms  that  en- 
hance the  economies  of  the  world  and  the 
quality  of  life  for  all. 

3.  Economic  Development — This  is  essen- 
tial for  a  strong  democracy  and  for  ending 
the  problems  of  hunger,  starvation  and  op- 
pression. And  we  strongly  oppose  oppression 
everywhere — from  South  Africa  to  Cambo- 
dia to  the  Soviet  Union. 

4.  Diplomacy— We  prefer  dialog  to  the  use 
of  military  force. 

5.  Defense— As  long  as  there  are  those 
who  wish  to  expand  their  reach  at  the  ex- 
pense of  and  against  the  will  of  others,  the 
ability  to  defend  freedom  and  democracy 
must  be  maintained. 

These  elements  have  proven  not  only  to 
be  supportable  by  international  law  but  ef- 
fective when  Implied  with  consistency.  In 
Latin  America  alone,  since  1981,  we  have 


seen  several  countries  move  from  military 
control  or  dictatorships  to  free  elections  and 
democracies.  Prime  examples  include  Argen- 
tina. El  Salvador,  Guatemala,  Bolivia,  Ecua- 
dor, Honduras,  Panama,  and  Peru.  In  1979. 
approximately  70  percent  of  our  neighbors 
in  South  America,  Central  America,  and  the 
Oiribbean  lived  under  dictatorships  or  mili- 
tary dominated  governments.  Today  90  per- 
cent have  governments  dedicated  to  free- 
dom and  democratic  elections. 

Why  have  the  masses  of  every  economic 
stratum  chosen  freedom  and  democracy 
when  given  a  choice  and  why  have  the  Com- 
mnnist  leaders  from  Cuba  to  China,  from 
Afighanistan  to  Angola,  from  Nicaragua  to 
North  Korea,  and  from  South  Yemen  to  the 
Soviet  Union  refused  to  give  their  citizens 
the  opportunity  to  choose?  Why  have  they 
erected  iron  curtains  and  locked  their  citi- 
zens within  their  countries  with  prison  walls 
and  barbed  wire  fences?  These  questions  are 
not  rhetorical  and  the  single  answer  to 
them  is  real:  The  quality  of  life  produced  by 
a  democratically  free  society  is  superior  to 
that  produced  by  a  communistically  con- 
trolled society. 

I  travelled  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  in 
1966  and  looked  for  cultural  differences, 
people  differences,  and  those  factors  that 
affect  the  quality  of  life.  I  discovered  why, 
during  my  visits  to  every  region  of  the 
world.  I  have  never  seen  a  demand  for  Rus- 
sian built  automobiles  or  any  other  Soviet 
Union  products  other  than  Vodka  or  mili- 
tary hardware.  And  the  Israelis  have  repeat- 
edy  proven  that  Soviet  military  hardware  is 
second  rate.  Everyone  works  for  the  govern- 
ment as  the  government  owns  all  manufac- 
turing and  service  industries.  There  is  no 
competition  and  only  one  brand  of  each 
product.  If  Brand  X  has  no  competition,  it 
has  no  reason  to  improve.  That's  why  Soviet 
breakfast  cereals  are  quickly  soggy,  laundry 
detergents  require  scrubbing  to  remove 
stains,  toilet  tissue  is  hard  and  tough,  man- 
agement allows  needed  housing  repairs  such 
as  elevators  and  plumbing  to  wait  for  weeks, 
and  urban  transportation  is  largely  by  foot 
though  there  are  some  automobiles,  very 
wide  boulevards,  and  a  fairly  inex{>ensive 
and  reliable  bus/trolley  system. 

Those  selected  for  higher  education 
appear  to  get  quality  at  beautiful  Moscow 
University.  But  Patrice  Lumumba  Universi- 
ty for  Black  African  students  is  a  dilapidat- 
ed old  building  fit  only  for  demolition.  The 
Soviets  boast  about  their  100  percent  em- 
ployment rate.  This  is  achieved  by  (1)  as- 
signing individuals  to  available  jobs.  Ca- 
reers, training  opportunities,  and  jobs  are 
asigned  to  individuals  by  government.  (One 
cannot  choose  to  wait  for  a  better  opportu- 
nity.) (2)  With  a  military  that  has  200  per- 
cent more  manpower  than  ours,  (3)  police 
farces  that  are  100  percent  larger,  and  (4)  a 
prison  population  including  forced  labor 
camps  that  are  1,100  percent  greater  than 
our  prison  population. 

There  are  chronic  shortages  of  consumer 
goods.  People  join  long  sale  lines  not  know- 
ing what  is  for  sale  but  assuming  whatever 
it  is,  they  will  need  it.  There  is  a  criminal 
bku:k  market  of  goods  and  services,  a  type 
ol  "free  enterprise".  In  the  Soviet  Union 
housing  there  are  two  persons  for  every 
room.  In  the  U.S.,  there  are  two  rooms  for 
every  person.  At  least  20  percent  of  all 
Soviet  urban  families  must  share  bathrooms 
and  kitchens  with  other  families. 

During  a  visit  to  Warsaw,  Poland,  after  I 
spoke  to  a  group  of  students  there,  they 
wanted  to  know  most,  "why  are  there  home- 
leBS  people  in  New  York."  (Their  govern- 


ment had  sent  some  sleeping  bags  for  New 
York's  homeless  in  response  to  us  sending 
food  to  non-govemmental  agencies  there 
after  Uie  Chernobyl  nuclear  accident  pollut- 
ed some  of  their  farms.)  The  reason  those 
students  could  not  understand  homeleasness 
is  because  Poland  has  such  a  severe  housing 
shortage  that  newly  wed  couples  In  Warsaw 
must  wait  for  at  least  fifteen  years  before 
they  can  get  an  apartment  or  house  to 
themselves,  yet  they  are  not  homeless  be- 
cause they  are  not  allowed  that  choice. 
They  niust  live  with  relatives  or  friends  for 
those  19  years. 

The  oomparisons  favorable  to  democracy, 
free  enterprise,  and  capitalism  continue.  In 
no  area  can  the  Commimists  convince  their 
citizens  of  such  an  advantage  that  they 
could  allow  a  choice  with  free  elections. 
They  must  therefore  use  military  muscle,  a 
controlled  press,  suppression  and  distortion 
of  fact^  secret  police,  and  the  denial  of  op- 
portunities to  visit  lands  of  freedom. 

For  What  reason,  then,  will  the  Commu- 
nists cease  to  invade  and  occupy  other  coun- 
tries, stop  financing  military  operations  in 
countries  where  the  people  are  dying  from  a 
lack  of  bread  and  an  excess  of  bullets,  or 
bring  an  end  to  their  exportation  or  armed 
Marxist  revolution.  That  is  a  rhetorical 
question  and  I  call  upon  you  to  research 
this  and  other  international  issues,  rise 
above  emotionalism,  and  join  the  debate 
with  facts.  You  must  stand  against  distort- 
ed, deceptive,  demagogic  rhetoric  and  find 
the  anavers  to  the  question,  "The  Commu- 
nist threat,  is  it  real  or  just  rhetoric?"* 


RECOGNITION  OF 
CONGRESSMAN  JIM  BUNNING 

•  Mr.  McCONNELL.  Mr.  President,  it 
is  rare  that  a  person  reaches  the  high- 
est Ie?el  of  accomplishment  in  one 
chosen  field  of  endeavor.  It  is  even 
more  unusual  for  a  person  to  reach 
that  level  In  two  distinct  careers  in  one 
lifetime. 

One  such  exceptional  person  is  Ken- 
tucky's Fourth  District  Congressman, 
Jim  Bvnning. 

Jim  Bunning  began  his  career  as  a 
major  league  pitcher  for  the  Detroit 
Tigers  in  1955.  During  his  years  with 
the  Tigers,  Jim  Bunning  became  most 
famous  for  his  1958  no-hitter  against 
the  Boston  Red  Sox.  In  1063.  Jim  was 
traded  to  the  Philadelphia  Phillies 
where,  on  June  24,  1964,  he  pitched 
the  major  league's  first  regular  season 
perfect  game.  Jim  Bunning  went  on  to 
play  for  the  Pittsburgh  Pirates  and 
the  L,A.  Dodgers  before  returning  to 
the  Philadelphia  Phillies  in  the  fall  of 
1969. 

By  the  time  Jim  decided  to  retire 
from  the  game  and  return  to  the  great 
Commonwealth  of  Kentucky  in  1971, 
he  held  the  second  highest  number  of 
strikeouts  in  the  major  leagues.  Jim 
BuNNCNG  also  accumulated  100  wins  in 
each  of  the  American  and  National 
Baseball  Leagues.  These  two  extraor- 
dinary athletic  accomplishments 
earned  Jim  Bunning  the  reputation  of 
one  of  the  most  accomplished  pitchers 
in  ba»eball  history  by  his  fans  and 
peers  alike. 


Once  back  in  Kentucky,  Jim  Bun- 
ning became  a  successful  stockbroker 
but  politics  beckoned  for  his  attention. 
By  1976  he  was  elected  to  the  Ft. 
Thomas  City  Council.  His  next  success 
was  challenging  and  defeating  a  16- 
year  incumbent  for  a  State  senate 
seat.  By  1983  he  was  elected  minority 
leader  of  the  State  senate.  Then  last 
November,  Jim  Bunning  crowned  his 
public  service  career  by  winning  Ken- 
tucky's Fourth  District  seat  in  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

Jim  Running  is  indeed  an  exception- 
al person.  He  is  an  exceptional  athlete 
and  a  dedicated  and  effective  elected 
official.  He  is  a  devoted  husband  to 
Mary  Bunning,  his  wife  of  35  years, 
and  the  proud  father  of  nine  wonder- 
ful children. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  now  like  to 
request  that  the  attached  Sports  Illus- 
trated feature  on  Jim  Bunning  be  sub- 
mitted into  the  Congressional  Record 
for  the  information  and  review  of  my 
fellow  colleagues. 

The  material  follows: 

Jim  Bunning  (R.,  Kv.) 
(By  Steve  Wulf ) 

Close  your  eyes— Whap!— and  you  can 
hear— whap!— batting  practice— whap!— in 
Connie  Mack  Stadium.  Open  them,  though, 
and  you're  not  in  Philadelphia  in  1964,  but 
in  Washington.  D.C.,  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, in  1987,  and  the  sound  you  hear 
is  the  sergeant  at  arms  banging  his  mace, 
trying  to  restore  order  to  the  first  session  of 
the  100th  Congress  of  the  United  States  of 
America. 

It  is  a  little  like  the  first  day  of  spring 
training,  as  children  scurry  about  while  the 
players  greet  each  other  heartily  after  the 
off-season.  The  clerk  is  taking  a  roll-caU  vote 
for  the  election  of  the  speaker  of  the  House, 
and  when  he  calls  out.  "Bunning."  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  sitting  on  the  Repub- 
lican side  of  the  House  says,  "Michel."  just 
loud  enough  to  be  heard  above  the  din.  Let 
the  record  show  that  Mr.  Bunning.  re- 
nowned in  his  pitching  days  for  a  follow- 
through  that  sent  him  lunging  off  the 
mound,  does  not  fall  off  his  seat  after  cast- 
ing his  vote. 

The  roll  call  goes  on  and  on— past  Connie 
Mack  III  (R.,  Fla.).  a  grandson  of  the  origi- 
nal—and nearly  half  an  hour  later  it  is  com- 
pleted. In  a  foregone  conclusion,  the  choice 
of  the  majority-party  Democrats,  the  Hon- 
orable Jim  Wright  of  Texas,  is  elected 
speaker  by  a  254-173  margin  over  his  Re- 
publican opponent,  the  Honorable  Robert 
Michel  of  Illinois.  After  speeches  by  both 
Representative  Michel  and  Representative 
Wright,  the  members  of  the  100th  Congress 
rise  to  take  the  oath  of  office. 

Raising  the  right  hand  that  won  224 
major  league  games,  that  pitched  a  no- 
hitter  in  one  league  and  a  perfect  game  in 
the  other,  that  once  made  him  the  No.  2 
strikeout  pitcher  of  all  time,  the  Honorable 
Jim  Bunning  of  Kentucky  solemnly  swears 
that  he  will  well  and  faithfully  discharge 
the  duties  of  the  office  he  is  about  to 
assume.  "So  help  me  God,"  he  says. 

Then  Bunning  embraces  fellow  freshman 
Rebublican  Jay  Rhodes  of  Arizona,  and 
now,  all  of  a  sudden,  Gus  Triandos  is  going 
out  to  the  mound  to  put  his  arm  around 
Bunning  on  that  day  in  1964.  While  Bun- 
ning is  getting  lost  in  the  congressional  ca- 


maraderie down  on  the  floor,  you  get  lost  in 
the  memories  of  that  perfect  game  on  Fa- 
ther's Day,  of  the  ill-fated  ending  to  that 
year,  of  all  the  19- win  seasons  and  the  1-0 
losses,  and— talk  about  prolific  winners— of 
those  nine  children  of  his.  You  see  him 
plunging  off  the  side  of  the  mound,  putting 
everything  he  had  into  every  pitch,  falling, 
falling  .  .  .  and  somehow  landing  in  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

He  was  elected  last  November  as  a  con- 
servative Republican  from  the  overwhelm- 
ingly Democratic  Fourth  District  in  Ken- 
tucky, and  he  won  rather  easily.  How  Jim 
Bunning,  pitcher,  came  to  be  Jim  Bunning. 
congressman,  is  a  pretty  good  story,  with 
episodes  of  grit  and  family  and  betrayal  and 
luck.  "An  accident,  really."  says  Bunning.  "I 
never  set  out  to  be  a  politician."  His  wife 
and  childhood  sweetheart,  Mary,  calls  it 
"God's  little  plan  for  Jim."  But  mostly,  his 
is  a  story  of  a  man  determined  to  do  some- 
thing very  difficult:  change 

Bunning  has  always  been  smart,  diligent 
and  tremendously  competitive,  but  his 
warmth  was  felt  only  by  his  family  and 
friends  at  home  in  Port  Thomas,  Ky.  Asked 
if  she  ever  thought  her  father  would 
become  a  politician.  Barbara,  34,  the  eldest 
child,  says.  "No,  not  really.  He  was  always 
shy  around  people."  Bunning  himself  says, 
"Boy,  was  I  a  hard  guy." 

That  coolness  toward  outsiders  may  well 
have  cost  him  the  21  additional  votes  he 
needed  to  make  the  Baseball  Hall  of  Fame 
last  month.  Given  the  current  entrance  re- 
quirements. Bunning  deserves  to  be  in  Coop- 
erstown.  Catfish  Hunter  had  the  same 
number  of  victories  (224)  and  virtually  the 
same  ERA  (3.26  for  Hunter.  3.27  for  Bun- 
ning). and  he  made  it  rather  easily.  Had 
Bunning  won  just  four  more  games,  the 
ones  that  would  have  turned  his  four  19- win 
seasons  into  20-win  seasons,  or  had  he  been 
as  nice  to  reporters  as  Hunter  was,  he  prob- 
ably would  have  won  that  election,  too. 

But  what  the  heck,  he's  in  a  different 
sanctum  now.  the  one  the  late  speaker  of 
the  House  Sam  Rayburn,  called,  "the  high- 
est theater  stnyone  plays  in  upon  this  Earth 
today."  There  are  198  men  in  the  Hall  of 
Fame,  but  only  one  other  major  leaguer, 
pitcher  Wilmer  (Vinegar  Bend)  Mizell,  has 
ever  had  a  vote  under  the  Capitol  Dome. 
The  man  to  whom  Bunning  once  stood 
second  on  the  strikeout  list,  Walter  John- 
son, couldn't  get  into  the  House,  though  he 
tried.  (Shortly  after  he  announced  his  in- 
tention to  run  in  1940,  Johnson,  a  Republi- 
can pig  farmer,  was  asked  his  thoughts  on 
the  major  issues.  "I  plan  to  study  up  on 
them  things,"  said  the  Big  Train.) 

This  year  Bunning  and  rookie  congress- 
man Tom  McMillen,  the  Maryland  Demo- 
crat who  played  11  years  in  the  NBA,  joined 
representatives  Jack  Kemp  (Buffalo  Bills) 
and  Mo  Udall  (the  old  ABL  Denver  Nug- 
gets) and  Senator  Bill  Bradley  (New  York 
Knicks)  in  the  Jock  Caucus,  as  Udall  has 
come  to  call  the  collective  of  five  former  pro 
athletes  now  serving  in  Congress.  "I  like 
having  jocks  on  the  Hill,  no  matter  their  po- 
litical persuasion,"  says  Kemp.  "We  tend  to 
be  problem  solvers,  and  we  don't  moan  or 
groan  about  defeats."  Mizell,  who  now 
works  in  the  Office  of  Goverrunental  and 
Public  Affairs  for  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, says,  "I  used  to  look  at  it  like  this: 
After  I  was  elected  to  Congress,  I  thought 
of  my  consitituency  in  the  same  way  I 
thought  of  the  fans  in  St.  Louis  and  Pitts- 
burgh who  watched  me  pitch.  They  expect- 
ed, and  I  tried  to  give  them,  my  best. 
There's   another  similarity   between   Con- 


gress and  sports.  The  cloakroom  is  quite  a 
bit  like  the  clubhouse." 

Bunning  always  held  the  respect  of  his 
peers  in  the  clubhouse.  He  was  the  repre- 
sentative in  both  Detroit  and  Philadelphia, 
and  he  was  one  of  the  founding  fathers,  as 
it  were,  of  the  players'  revolution  in  the 
early  '70s  that  resulted  in  the  hiring  of 
Marvin  Miller  as  president  of  an  increasing- 
ly militant  players  union.  He  has  already 
demonstrated  his  standing  in  the  cloak- 
room. During  orientation  last  December, 
Bunning's  fellow  Republican  freshmen 
elected  him  to  an  important  post  on  the  ex- 
ecutive committee  of  the  Committee  on 
Committees.  That  sounds  almost  Kafkaes- 
que,  but  the  executive  committee  decides  on 
committee  assigrunents.  and  Buiuiing  was 
chosen  to  look  after  the  interests  of  the 
freshmen.  For  himself,  Bunning  saved  as- 
signments to  the  banking  committee— fi- 
nance is  his  area  of  expertise— and  to  the 
Merchant  Marines  and  Fisheries  Commit- 
tee, which  tackles  issues  that  are  important 
to  his  district. 

Bunning  is  a  staunch  supporter  of  the 
President,  and,  in  fact,  the  careers  of 
Ronald  Reagan  and  Bunning  have  several 
parallels.  Both  had  Democratic  upbringings, 
both  made  big  names  for  themselves  outside 
politics,  both  were  strong  members  of  their 
professional  unions,  and  both  entered  poli- 
tics at  the  urging  of  influential  friends. 

The  product  of  a  Democratic  household, 
Bunning  registered  as  a  Republican  in  col- 
lege and  was  at  one  time  a  conservative 
ideologue.  "Everything  was  black  and  white 
to  me.  but  as  time  goes  on,  things  are  get- 
ting a  little  grayer,"  he  says.  "I  think  I  un- 
derstand the  other  side  more.  I'm  more  will- 
ing to  compromise.  Still,  I  guess  you  can  say 
I  come  down  right  of  center." 

He  does  wear  his  partisanship  on  his 
sleeve.  He  took  obvious  glee,  for  example,  in 
what  might  be  described  as  a  Republican 
"quick  pitch"  during  that  first  session  of 
Congress.  Republican  whip  Trent  Lott  of 
Mississippi  introduced  a  motion,  tacked  on 
to  a  routine  rules  package,  that  the  100th 
Congress  commit  itself  to  no  further  tax  in- 
creases. The  motion  was  easily  defeated,  but 
Bunning  says  with  a  cackle,  "We  got  the 
Democrats  on  record  as  favoring  a  tax  in- 
crease." 

Although  Bunning  has  taken  the  floor  in 
Congress  just  once— he  spoke  in  opposition 
to  a  raise  for  congressmen— he  is  not  afraid 
of  speaking  his  mind.  At  a  congressional 
briefing  on  Nicaragua  with  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State  Elliot  Abrams.  Buiuiing  point- 
ed out  that  the  Administration  had  not  de- 
livered as  good  a  public  relations  pitch  in 
behalf  of  aid  to  the  Contras  as  their  oppo- 
nents had. 

Bunning  delivered  his  first  pitch  in  1955 
with  the  Tigers.  He  had  signed  with  Detroit 
in  1950,  but  only  on  the  proviso  that  he  t>e 
allowed  to  skip  spring  training  until  he  fin- 
ished college.  He  got  his  degree  in  business 
administration  from  Xavier  in  Cincinnati  in 
3"^  years. 

In  the  meantime,  Jim  and  Mary  began 
adding  to  the  census.  Barbara  was  bom  in 
1952.  and  after  the  1954  season,  a  set  of 
twins,  Joan  and  Jim  Jr.,  arrived.  Seeing  that 
their  family  was  progressing  faster  than 
Jim's  pitching  career,  the  Bunnings  began 
thinking  of  an  alternative.  The  Tigers  called 
him  up  in  '55,  but  he  was  back  in  the  minors 
in  '56,  and  Mary  was  pregnant  with  Cathy. 
"We  were  going  to  give  baseball  one  more 
year,"  says  Mary. 

But  in  1957,  Bunning  won  20  games  and 
pitched  three  perfect  innings  as  the  All-Star 
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I  lUiter.  And  on  July  M.  1958.  asainst 
the  Rad  8oz  in  Fenwsy  Pirk,  he  pitched 
wlMt  WM  then  called  "the  gmbbiest  no-hltter 
of  aU  ttme"— be  talked  about  the  poasibUlty 
aa  earijr  as  the  aizth  tnnlnc.  The  last  batter 
he  faeed  was  Ted  WilUanu.  His  first  pitch  to 
the  Splinter  tella  you  all  you  need  to  know 
about  Bunninc  as  a  competitor.  With  a  no- 
Mtter  within  reach  and  a  legend  at  bat. 
Bimnlnc  bntOud  him  back.  On  the  next 
ptteh.  wnUama  lifted  a  fly  to  Al  Kaline  for 
the  final  oat  Mary,  who  was  home  in  Ken- 
tucky with  Ave  kkia— William  was  bom  in 
Maich— llateoed  to  the  game  on  the  car 
radio.  She  |Ot  so  excited  that  she  nearly 
<ko«c  Into  a  tree. 

Vtam  1M0  to  1962.  Bimning  gave  the 
Titers  some  pretty  good  years.  Mary  also 
gmt  him  two  more  kids,  Bridget  and  Mark, 
raisinc  the  total  to  seven.  Following  a  medi- 
ocre '<S  aeaaon.  the  Tigers  traded  him  to  the 
Fhllllea.  Ob  June  31.  19M.  in  New  York,  he 
pttdied  the  first  National  League  perfect 
stnce  John  Montgomery  Ward  had 
in  1880.  That  Bunning,  a  father  of 
,  did  it  on  Father's  Day.  gave  the  feat 
an  added  shine. 

But  heartbreak  awaited  Bunning  and  the 
Fhimes  at  the  end  of  the  '84  season,  when 
they  Mew  a  SVfc-game  lead  with  10  games  to 
play.  8U11.  Bunning  had  four  brilliant  years 
in  Philadelphia,  going  74-46  (including  five 
one-nin  losses  in  '67)  with  a  2.8  E31A.  He 
also  had  a  burgeoning  second  career  as  a 
stockbroker,  and  in  July  '66  he  became  the 
father  of  another  set  of  twins.  Amy  and 
David.  That's  all.  folks. 

During  this  time.  Bunning  became  more 
involved  in  the  Major  League  Baseball  Play- 
ers Assor<ati«Hi.  He  was  instrumental  In  set- 
tinc  up  the  pension  plan,  and  even  today  he 
saya.  "I  am  as  proud  of  that  as  anything  I 
did  on  the  field. " 

In  his  curtain-call  year.  1971,  BunninK 
started  and  won  the  first  game  in  Veterans 
Stadium,  and  later  moved  ahead  of  Cy 
Toung  Into  second  place  on  the  alltime 
strikeout  list.  On  Sept.  28.  the  PhiUles  held 
Jim  Bunning  Day  and  gave  him  a  Volks- 
wagen bus.  out  of  which  popped  all  nine 
children.  Nowadays,  of  course.  Bunning 
buys  American,  and  you  wouldn't  dare  give 
him  an  import. 

Although  Mary  had  a  feeling  it  wouldn't 
work  out,  Bunning  decided  to  try  managing 
and  he  started  with  the  Phillies'  Double  A 
team  in  Reading  in  1972.  He  wasn't  so  much 
a  manager  as  he  was  an  unstinting  taslunas- 
ter.  Dane  lorg,  who  would  go  on  to  a  10-year 
major  league  career  and  heroics  in  two 
World  Series,  played  for  Bunning  that  first 
season.  "I  didn't  like  him  at  first,  and  a  lot 
of  the  guys  plain  hated  him."  recalls  lorg. 
"He  had  this  tape  recorder  with  him.  and 
every  time  you  did  something  wrong,  you'd 
see  him  »jiiri«g  into  the  microphone.  We 
were  so  worried  we'd  be  on  that  thing,  we 
couldn't  play." 

During  the  next  four  years.  Bunning  grew 
more  comfortable  with  the  Job  and  with  his 
players.  For  example,  he  developed  a  close 
relationship  with  Lonnie  Smith,  who  came 
to  the  minor  leagues  distrustful  of  whites. 
and  to  this  day,  Bunning  remains  Smith's 
agent.  Smith  even  campaigned  for  Bunning 
when  he  ran  unsuccessfully  for  governor  of 
Kentucky  in  1983. 

"I  had  him  his  last  year  as  manager,  and 
he  was  great."  says  lorg.  "But  he  could  still 
scare  people,  and  I  think  that's  why  he 
didn't  get  a  chance.  He  intimidated  the  Phil- 
lies. 

Had  it  not  t>een  for  Bunning's  inability  to 
play  politics  in  liaseball.  he  might  never 


have  become  a  politician.  His  baseball 
career  came  to  an  end  in  Oklahoma  City  in 
1976.  when  the  Phillies  let  him  go  after  re- 
peatted  assurances  that  his  Job  was  safe.  The 
decteion  was  made  by  assistant  general  man- 
ager Dallas  Green.  Bunning's  closest  friend. 
"I  Just  didn't  think  he  was  cut  out  to  be  a 
major  league  manager."  says  Green.  "He 
coidd  have  stayed  in  baseball,  and  he  very 
weU  could  have  gotten  a  major  league  Job, 
and  maybe  I  was  wrong.  Anyway,  the  coun- 
try is  much  better  off  with  him  in  Con- 
gress." 

According  to  Bimnlng,  "I  Just  said,  'Base- 
ball, you've  been  my  life,  but  now  it's  time 
to  say  goodbye.' "  He  is  sitting  in  his  con- 
gresssional  office  In  PH>rt  Wright,  signing  all 
the  Jim  Buruiing  pictures  in  the  Toppa 
Bateball  Cards  book,  no  small  task  consider- 
ing he  has  27  separate  cards.  He's  doing  it 
for  the  son  of  a  constituent,  but  he  allows 
that  he  has  yet  to  find  the  perfect  balance 
between  his  baseball  life  and  his  political 
life.  "I  loved  baseball,  and  I'm  grateful  for 
the  name  recognition  it  gave  me,"  he  says. 
"But  I  don't  want  to  be  autographing  balls 
on  tny  way  to  a  vote  in  the  House." 

Ib  June  '76,  when  Bunning  was  concen- 
trating on  his  new  business  as  a  player 
agent,  friends  talked  him  into  getting  on  a 
slate  of  candidates,  the  People's  Ticket,  for 
the  Fort  Thomas  city  council.  He  wrote  "We 
need  your  help"  on  6,000  postcards,  signed 
them  and  sent  them  out.  He  was  easily 
elected.  "I  enjoyed  it,"  he  says,  "and  Mary 
and  I  decided  we  might  like  a  life  in  public 
serrice." 

Mext  he  challenged  Campbell  County's 
Deaiocratic  state  senator.  Donald  Johnson, 
a  16-year  incumbent.  Bunning  knocked  on 
enough  doors  to  defeat  Johnson  by  a  scant 
400  votes.  In  the  process,  he  was  getting 
over  the  shyness  he  hid  behind  during  his 
playing  days.  "You  spend  so  much  time 
guarding  your  privacy  in  baseball  that  I 
found  it  hard  to  go  up  to  people  and  ask  for 
their  votes,"  says  Bunning.  He  had  another 
major  [>olitical  asset  besides  his  name.  Mary 
more  than  made  up  for  Jim's  seeming  lack 
of  warmth. 

Once  in  the  state  senate,  where  the  Re- 
publicans were  outnumt)ered  29-9,  Bunning 
came  to  be  known  as  Dr.  No  for  his  conten- 
tious opposition  to  Democratic  programs. 
But  he  did  his  homework,  and  the  Republi- 
can senators  msule  him  the  minority  leader 
in  January  '83.  After  trying  to  talk  other 
prominent  Republicans  into  running  for 
gowemor  in  '83,  Bunning  decided  to  run 
himself.  His  opponent.  Democratic  Lieuten- 
ant Governor  Martha  Layne  Collins,  was  a 
heavy  favorite.  Collins  spent  a  great  deal 
more  money  ($5.4  million  to  $1.3  million), 
but  Bunning,  who  had  been  behind  in  the 
poUs  by  as  much  as  32%,  wound  up  losing  by 
a  less  lopsided  9%. 

Still,  the  state's  press  found  him  rather 
stiff  and  forbidding.  "He  could  be  arrogant, 
short  and  nasty  at  times,"  says  Bill  Straub, 
Frankfort  bureau  chief  for  77ie  Kentucky 
Po$t  "Covering  him  was  something  of  a 
chore."  On  the  other  hand,  here  was  Bun- 
ning, trying  to  convince  people  he  was  a  se- 
rious candidate,  while  newspapers  ran  head- 
lines like  "Gop  Gets  in  Ballgame  and  Exma- 
jor  League  Pitcher  Goes  After  Big  Win." 

Bunning  had  a  decision  to  make:  Run  for 
governor  again  in  '87  or  for  Congress  from 
the  Fourth  District,  his  home  field,  in  '86. 
M.  Gene  Snyder,  the  Republican  incum- 
bent, was  retiring  after  11  terms,  and  Bun- 
ning was  a  natural  for  the  district,  which 
ruBs  along  the  Ohio  River  from  the  suburbs 
of  Cincinnati  to  the  suburbs  of  Louisville 
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and  encompasses  12  counties.  His  Democrat- 
ic opponent.  Terry  Mann,  carried  eight 
counties,  but  Btmnlng  soundly  defeated  him 
in  the  two  counties  where  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  the  voters  lived,  and  won  by  a 
S6%-44%  margin.  Although  he  tends  to 
credit  his  staff  for  the  victory,  he  was 
simply  a  much  better  campaigner  this  time 
around.  "He  underwent  an  interesting  trans- 
formation between  1983  and  this  past  elec- 
tion." oiys  Straub.  "He  was  charming 
throughout  the  campaign.  He  really  loos- 
ened up.  It  was  almost  as  if  he  went  to  can- 
didate sdiool." 

So.  Mr.  Bunning  went  to  Washington. 

After  his  swearing-in.  Bunning  hurries 
back  to  his  office.  Room  1123  in  the  Long- 
worth  House  Office  Building,  where  a  recep- 
tion is  being  held  for  his  staff  and  family 
and  supporters.  "Sitting  there,  listening  to 
those  speeches,  I  kept  thinking  of  all  the 
people  who  were  waiting  for  me  back  here," 
he  says.  "But  when  the  time  came,  I  felt  the 
chills.  I  remember  Jay  Rhodes  telling  us  in 
orientation  the  story  of  how  he  took  the 
oath  of  office  when  he  was  eight  years  old, 
standing  beside  his  father,  John  Rhodes 
[then  a  Republican  congressman  from  Ari- 
zona]. And  today,  there  was  Jay's  own  five- 
year-old  son,  standing  in  the  aisle,  taking 
the  oath," 

Off  to  one  side.  Mary  is  explaining  to  a 
hometown  newspaperman  the  difference  be- 
tween this  day  and  that  Fathers'  Day  in 
1964.  "Maybe  I  got  more  excited  at  the  per- 
fect game,"  she  says.  "But  this  thrill  was 
somehow  deeper,  more  emotional.  I  really 
had  teaes  in  my  eyes  when  he  hugged  Jay 
Rhodes." 

Just  then  the  voting  bells  go  off,  and  Bun- 
ning excuses  himself,  saying,  "My  first  real 
vote."  Bunning  goes  Jogging  off  across  Con- 
stitution Avenue  over  to  the  Capitol.  He's  20 
years  older,  several  pounds  heavier  and 
dressed  tn  a  gray  business  suit,  but  the  old 
athletic  stride  is  still  there.  He's  trotting  out 
to  the  mound  now,  to  pitch  against  the 
Dennocrats.* 


PRODUCT  LIABILITY  REFORM 
LEGISLATION 

•  Mr.  McCAIN.  Mr.  President,  last 
week  a  number  of  bills  were  intro- 
duced in  the  Senate  to  reform  the  cur- 
rent product  liability  system.  Another 
one  will  be  introduced  today  as  part  of 
the  administration's  trade  legislation. 
I  rise  l^oday  to  associate  myself  with 
those  who  advocate  reform  of  the 
product  liability  laws. 

The  current  product  liability  system 
has  had  a  disastrous  impact  on  U.S. 
commerce.  The  manufacture  of  many 
worthwhile  products  is  being  hindered 
or  halted  entirely.  The  cost  of  insur- 
ance, when  available,  is  astronomical. 
Moreover,  the  morass  of  State  laws 
does  very  little  to  encourage  manufac- 
turers to  produce  safer  products. 
Whatever  the  benefits  of  the  current 
system— and  I  suspect  they  are  overes- 
timated—the burdens  the  system  im- 
poses on  businesses  are  far  too  mas- 
sive. 

I  am  told  that  product  liability  bills 
have  been  introduced  in  the  Senate  in 
each  of  the  last  three  Congresses.  But 
despite  strong  support  both  within 
and  outside  of  the  Senate,  the  full 


Senate  has  yet  to  approve  a  compre- 
hensive product  liability  reform  bill. 
Unfortunately,  the  problems  that  lead 
to  introduction  of  product  liability 
bills  in  earlier  Congresses  have  not 
abated.  Insurance  rates  are  still  too 
high.  Compensation  and  legal  fees 
continue  to  rise  faster  than  the  Con- 
sumer Price  Index.  The  costs  of  litigat- 
ing claims  continues  to  equal  or 
exceed  the  amount  of  compensation 
paid  to  injured  consimiers. 

With  the  introduction  of  new  prod- 
uct liability  legislation  the  Senate  will 
again  have  an  opportunity  to  act.  Per- 
haps none  of  these  recently  intro- 
duced bills  embodies  the  exact  solu- 
tion to  the  problems  of  the  product  li- 
ability system.  However,  in  order  to 
move  forward  we  must  initiate  the 
process  and  invite  input  from  affected 
parties,  including  the  legal  communi- 
ty. Further  delay  benefits  no  one— not 
businesses— not  consumers.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  join  with  me  in  support- 
ing exi>editious  Senate  action  regard- 
ing product  liability  reform.s 


INTERNATIONAL  DISASTER 
ASSISTANCE 

•  Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  in 
March  1986,  a  most  interesting  confer- 
ence was  held  in  San  Jose,  Costa  Rica, 
on  international  disaster  assistance;  16 
member  governments  of  the  Pan 
American  Health  Organization  attend- 
ed the  conference  along  with  repre- 
sentatives of  nongovernmental  organi- 
zations. 

The  findings  of  that  conference,  in 
which  the  United  States  was  a  partici- 
pant, have  now  been  published  in  a 
booklet  entitled  '"International  Health 
Relief  Assistance." 

The  message  of  the  booklet  is  explic- 
it. Donor  governments  and  private 
agencies  should  work  more  closely 
with  recipient  governments  and  pri- 
vate agencies  if  the  results  of  interna- 
tional assistance  are  to  be  maximized. 
In  the  past,  unneeded  clothing,  medi- 
cines, and  other  inappropriate  supplies 
have  been  forwarded  by  donors  only  to 
clog  the  supply  pipeline  and  cause 
chaos  at  airports  and  other  depots. 
Relief  supplies  are  so  often  uiuieeded 
or  delayed  in  receipt  that  many  disas- 
ter experts  urge  that  overseas  donors 
concentrate  on  helping  out  on  the 
long-range  recovery  phase,  rather 
than  attempting  to  respond  immedi- 
ately after  the  disaster. 

Individuals  interested  in  reviewing 
these  findings  can  secure  a  copy  of  the 
booltlet  by  calling  or  writing  to  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  the  Partners  of 
the  Americas,  in  Washington,  DC. 

Clearly,  Americans  are  extraordinar- 
ily generous  when  disasters  such  as 
the  Mexico  City  earthquake  occur  in 
other  countries.  It  is  important,  how- 
ever, that  the  assistance  we  provide  be 
timely  and  appropriate.  This  booklet 
provides  helpful  guidelines.* 


OUR  ECONOMIC  FUTURE 

•  Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President, 
when  the  Senate  opened  hearings  on 
international  trade  before  the  Senate 
Finance  Conunittee,  Senator  Rocke- 
FEixEK  made  a  particularly  compelling 
statement  about  our  country's  eco- 
nomic future.  I  believe  his  comments 
deserve  broader  exposure.  I  would  like 
to  bring  his  testimony  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  and  ask  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 
The  statement  follows: 

Statement  of  Senator  John  D. 
rockefeuxer  iv 

I  sought  meml)ership  on  the  Finance 
Committee  t>ecause  I  believe  that  adjusting 
to,  and  competing  in,  the  world  economy  is 
the  fundamental  challenge  facing  our  coun- 
try's economic  future.  I  anticipate  learning 
a  great  deal  from  Ambassador  Strauss,  the 
other  distinguished  witnesses  in  this  set  of 
hearings  and  the  whole  process  of  trying  to 
fashion  a  meaningful  trade  legislation.  Like 
the  rest  of  us,  however.  I  come  to  the  proc- 
ess with  certain  strongly-held  views. 

My  starting  point  is  that  our  country  can't 
go  on  the  way  it  has.  We  are  not  on  the  road 
to  a  bright  economic  future:  in  fact,  our 
present  path  is  a  dangerous  prescription  for 
economic  decline.  We  urgently  need  to  take 
stock  and  change  course. 

I  recognize  that  this  is  not  self-evident. 
The  stock  market,  after  all.  has  just  broken 
2000.  President  Reagan  points  with  pride  to 
the  long-running  economic  recovery,  nine 
million  new  job  created,  and  the  scourge  of 
inflation  apparently  broken.  Administration 
spokesmen  like  to  sp>eak  of  our  trade  deficit 
as  if  it  were  a  minor  cloud  in  an  otherwise 
bright,  blue  sky. 

It  doesn't  work  that  way.  In  a  world  econ- 
omy, a  nation's  trade  picture  is  probably  the 
fairest  measure  of  its  economic  condition- 
not  some  peripheral  concern.  We  have 
changed  drastically  from  a  creditor  nation 
to  the  world's  largest  debtor  in  just  five 
short  years.  The  trade  problems  facing  steel 
and  textiles  have  now  infected  all  of  our 
high-technology  sectors.  For  the  past  few 
months,  the  world's  greatest  agricultural 
power  has  imported  more  food  than  it  ex- 
ported. 

Our  "prosperity"— such  as  it  is— is  kept 
afloat  by  massive  debt  at  all  levels:  con- 
sumer debt:  corporate  debt;  the  federal 
budget  deficits;  and  the  trade  deficit.  The 
bottom  line  in  this  recovery  is  that  we  buy 
imported  goods,  and  borrow  the  money 
from  abroad  to  pay  for  them.  It  is  an  ines- 
capable fact  that  a  nation  cannot  buy  $3  bil- 
lion more  from  abroad  every  week  than  it 
sells— and  hope  to  remain  a  prosperous 
nation. 

My  second  starting  point  is  that  our  trade 
deficit  is  the  measure  of  problems  that  go 
far  beyond  trade,  and  we  should  not  blame 
other  countries  for  things  that  are  basically 
within  our  control.  If  we  could  eliminate 
every  trade  barrier,  and  deal  with  every 
unfair  trade  practice,  we  would  still  have  an 
enormous  trade  deficit— and  face  an  enor- 
mous competitiveness  challenge. 

It  is  not  the  fault  of  the  Japanese  that  we 
have  massive  budget  deficits  and  a  micro- 
scopic savings  rate.  It  is  not  the  fault  of  the 
Koreans  if  our  kids  watch  "Miami  Vice"  in- 
stead of  studying  math.  It  is  not  the  fault  of 
the  Taiwanese  that  we  don't  have  a  national 
commitment  to  retrtiining  our  workers.  And 
it's  not  the  fault  of  the  Brazilians  if  we  turn 


out  investment  bankers  and  lawyers,  rather 
than  teachers  and  scientists  and  enghieefs. 

But  if  trade  is  not  the  whole  problem,  it  is 
a  serious  problem.  There  is  a  stunning  lack 
of  balance  in  our  trade  relations  with  other 
countries,  particularly  Japan. 

We  negotiate  painstakingly,  inch  by  inch. 
year  after  year  in  an  effort  to  open  up  the 
Japanese  market  to  our  beef,  citrus,  tele- 
coRununications  equipment  and  pharmaceu- 
ticals— sectors  where  we  have  a  cmnparattve 
advantage.  Occasionally,  we  seemingly  make 
a  breakthrough  on  market  access,  only  to 
find  that  sales  don't  follow  anyway.  As  one 
of  our  trade  negotiators  once  described  it, 
we  push  through  one  door  only  to  find  an- 
other door. 

At  the  same  time,  Japan  has  unfettered 
access  to  the  world's  most  lucrative  market 
for  VCRs,  cameras,  stereos,  and  a  guaran- 
teed share  of  20  percent  of  our  automobile 
market.  No  question  that  the  products  are 
superb  and  that  our  consumers  want  them. 
No  question  that  the  barriers  in  their 
system  are  often  cultural,  rather  than  legal. 
But  the  trading  relationship  remains  essen- 
tially one-sided,  and  the  imbalance  has  seri- 
ous consequences  for  our  economy. 

Obviously,  many  factors  contribute  to  this 
situation.  We  have  a  traditonal  tendency  to 
subordinate  trade  and  economic  concerns  to 
political  and  strategic  ones.  We  continue  to 
act  as  if  our  prosperity  gives  us  a  lot  of 
leeway  in  dealing  with  other  countries.  We 
believe,  in  some  respects,  that  the  natk>nal 
interest  equates  with  the  consumer  interest 
in  getting  the  widest  range  of  products  at 
the  best  possible  price.  We  certainly  feel  a 
particular,  historic  obligation  to  stand  for 
the  principles  of  free  trade  and  open  mar- 
kets—if not  us,  then  who?  And  we  believe, 
for  the  most  part,  that  government  should 
set  the  rules  for  international  trade,  and  not 
take  an  interest  in  the  outcomes  or  results. 

Some  of  the  considerations  are  valid,  some 
partially  valid,  some  totally  obsolete.  But 
surely  it  is  fundamentally  naive,  and  very 
dangerous,  to  behave  as  if  other  countries 
approach  trade  and  industrial  questions  as 
we  do.  The  truth  is  that  other  governments 
are  intensely  involved  and  interested  in 
trade  policy,  and  doing  everything  they  can 
to  maximize  exports,  minimize  imports,  de- 
velop industries  and  protect  Jobs.  They  are 
intersted  in  outcomes,  and  not  Just  process, 
and  they  take  responsibility  for  those  re- 
sults. We  may  not  like  that  different  ap- 
proach, but  it  is  disastrous  to  pretend  it 
doesn't  exist— as  the  Reagan  Administration 
often  seems  to. 

Like  every  other  member  of  this  commit- 
tee. I  will  work  with  the  Reagan  Adminis- 
tration if  they  are  ready  to  write  a  meaning- 
ful trade  bill  and  take  other  needed  steps  to 
address  our  competitive  problems.  I  wel- 
come every  indication  that  they  are  begin- 
ning to  face  the  real  problems  of  our  coun- 
try: from  Secretary  Baker's  effort  to  realign 
the  dollar-yen  relationship,  to  their  request 
for  more  money  for  Trade  Adjustment  As- 
sistance, to  their  proposal  for  a  larger 
budget  for  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion. 

But  this  Administration  has  a  lot  to 
answer  for  in  the  areas  of  trade  and  com- 
petitiveness. Passing  the  irresponsible  and 
inequitable  1981  tax  cut.  which  left  us  with 
staggering  budget  deficits  .  .  .  Praising  the 
"strong  dollar"  in  1983  and  84  while  our 
manufacturers  were  moving  overseas  be- 
cause they  couldn't  afford  to  do  business 
here  .  .  .  Standing  by  while  half  the  coun- 
try's steel  jobs  disappeared  in  just  five 
years.     Flitting     the     Young     Commission 
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report  on  the  ihelf  to  gather  dust,  because 
the  OommtekKi  said  it  wasnt  "mominc  In 
America"  .  .  .  Abandoning  our  efforts  to 
bufld  a  national  energy  policy  .  .  .  Refusing 
to  uae  Section  301  to  deal  with  our  trade 
probtema .  .  .  Overturning  the  ITC  when  be- 
leacuerad  tnduatriea  played  by  the  rules  and 
■ought  trade  relief  under  section  201. 

And  If  I  sound  bitter,  it  comes  from 
havtaig  been  Governor  of  West  Virginia 
during  the  Reagan  recession:  when  worlcers 
lost  their  Jcta.  for  reasons  far  beyond  their 
contrid.  the  Administration  slashed  unem- 
ployment beneflts.  opposed  trade  adjust- 
ment assistance,  and  told  them  If  they 
didn't  like  it,  they  could  "vote  with  their 
feet." 

The  truth  is  that  the  Reagan  Administra- 
tion has  presided  over  a  precipitous  decline 
in  our  country's  competitive  position  in  the 
workL  Wh«e  our  nation's  competitiveness 
has  been  concerned,  to  put  it  most  gener- 
ously: these  have  been  wasted  years. 

Wasted— becauae  it  was  the  right  time  to 
have  done  so  much.  Americans  grasp  the 
competitiveneaa  challenge,  almost  intuitive- 
ly. States  are  working  to  improve  their 
schools  and  level  of  technological  innova- 
tion: corporations  are  radically  restructur- 
ing: labor  and  management  are  increasingly 
inclined  to  work  together  to  improve  pro- 
ducUvity.  But  it  is  difficult  to  mobilize  a 
nation  of  240  million  without  government 
leadeiahlp,  and  it  is  impossible  to  compete 
in  the  world  without  government  policies 
that  give  our  businesses  and  workers  the 
support  they  need. 

I  think  we  can  write  a  trade  bill  that  can 
make  a  difference  to  our  country,  although 
the  Administration  could  have  done  a  far 
better  Job  than  it  has  with  the  tools  already 
at  hand.  Whatever  trade  bill  we  enact,  how- 
ever, must  be  part  of  a  wide-ranging  effort 
to  enhance  our  nation's  competitiveness. 
Paula  Stem,  outgoing  Chair  of  the  ITC.  put 
ft  well  in  a  speech  last  yean  Trade  is  impor- 
tant, but  competitiveness  is  the  key.  We 
should  always  oppose  unfair  trade  practices, 
but  we  should  worry  less  about  the  level  of 
the  playing  field  and  more  about  the  quality 
of  the  American  team.  And  we  cannot  con- 
tinue to  drift,  while  other  nations  chart  a 
strong  course.* 


DEATH  OP  DR.  DeBENEDETTI 
•  Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  the  Uni- 
versity of  Toledo  and  the  Nation  has 
stiffered  a  great  loss  with  the  recent 
death  of  Dr.  Charles  DeBenedetti.  Dr. 
DeBenedetti  made  a  significant  contri- 
bution as  professor  of  history  at  the 
University  of  Toledo  for  18  years,  as  a 
nationally  known  author  and  author- 
ity on  the  American  peace  movement, 
and  as  a  former  Rockefeller  Founda- 
tion fellow. 

Dr.  DeBenedetti  authored  three 
books  and  numerous  articles  on  Ameri- 
can diplomatic  history  and  the  Ameri- 
can i>eace  movement.  He  received  a 
major  Rockefeller  Foundation  Hu- 
manities Fellowship  in  1979  for  his  re- 
search on  the  antiwar  movement  in 
America  from  1981-75,  and  completed 
his  essay  on  "The  Anti-Vietnam  War 
Movement  and  Modem  America"  at 
the  foundation's  Bellaglo  Study  and 
Conference  Center  in  Italy.  In  1982, 
his  book,  "The  Peace  Reform  in  Amer- 
ican  History,"   was   selected   by   the 


American  Library  Association's  maga- 
zine as  one  of  the  outstanding  academ- 
ic books  published  in  the  1980-81  year. 
It  traced  American  peaceseekers  strug- 
gling against  war  from  colonial  times 
through  the  1970's. 

IB  1983,  Dr.  DeBenedetti  was  invited 
to  discuss  the  Vietnam  peace  move- 
ment at  the  U.S.  Military  Academy  at 
West  Point.  He  also  served  as  a  leader 
in  several  national  and  international 
historical  organizations.  Dr.  DeBene- 
detti's  latest  recognition  came  last 
August  when  he  was  awarded  a 
$70,000  grant  from  the  Social  Science 
Research  Council  to  complete  an  oral 
history  on  dissent  and  United  States 
foreign  policymaking,  using  Vietnam 
as  a  case  study.  Before  his  death,  he 
made  arrangements  for  the  work  to  be 
completed. 

Mr.  President,  the  University  of 
Toledo  community  has  lost  a  great 
teacher  and  friend.  Dr.  James  McCo- 
mag,  president  of  the  University  of 
Toledo,  said, 

Charles  DeBenedetti  was  one  of  the  giants 
of  university  scholarship  and  a  leader  in  our 
academic  enterprise.  His  dedication  to  his 
work  and  his  stand  on  beliefs  toward  Inter- 
national peace  earned  him  national  and 
international  repute.  Our  sense  of  his  loss 
as  a  teacher  and  friend  is  deep. 

I  know  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate 
join  me  in  offering  our  deepest  condo- 
lences to  the  family  and  friends  of 
Charles  DeBenedetti.* 


THE  TARGETED  JOBS  TAX 
CREDIT  PROGRAM 

•  Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  pleased  to  cosponsor  Senator 
Heinz's  legislation  which  would  create 
a  permanent  jobs  tax  credit.  I  have 
been  a  cosponsor  and  active  supporter 
of  the  jobs  tax  credit  each  time  it  has 
been  considered  for  authorization. 

The  job  tax  credit  is  knovim  officially 
as  the  Targeted  Jobs  Tax  Credit  Pro- 
grain  [TJTCl.  When  it  was  created,  it 
was  set  up  temporarily.  It  has  been  ex- 
tended in  1981,  1982,  and  1984.  The 
current  credit,  extended  last  year  in 
the  Tax  Reform  Act,  is  due  to  expire 
at  the  end  of  next  year. 

I  have  long  been  an  enthusiastic  sup- 
t>orter  of  this  job  placement  program. 
But  these  temporary  renewals  have 
placed  a  very  successful,  cost-efficient 
program  in  periodic  danger  of  extinc- 
tion, reducing  its  effectiveness. 

How  is  the  time  to  make  this  pro- 
gram permanent. 

The  Targeted  Jobs  Tax  Credit  I»ro- 
gram  was  initiated  in  1978  as  a  way  to 
encourage  employment  opportunities 
for  groups  in  need  of  special  incen- 
tives, groups  with  unemployment  rates 
traditionally  above  the  national  aver- 
age. 

The  jobs  tax  credits  identified  nine 
targeted  groups: 

Vocational  rehabilitation  referrals; 

Bconomically  disadvantaged  youths, 
aged  18  through  24; 


Economically  disadvantaged  Viet- 
nam-era veterans; 

Social  Security  recipients; 

General  assistance  recipients; 

Economically  disadvantaged  cooper- 
ative education  students,  aged  16 
through  19; 

Economically  disadvantaged  former 
convicts; 

Recipients  of  aid  to  families  with  de- 
pendent children  [APDC]  and  the 
Work  incentive  Program  [WIN]  regis- 
trants; 

Economically  disadvantaged  summer 
youth  employees,  aged  16  or  17. 

An  employer  who  hires  a  person  cer- 
tified at  a  member  of  one  of  these 
groups  receives  a  tax  credit  equal  to  40 
percent  of  the  first  $6,000  of  first-year 
wages,  or  a  maximum  credit  of  $2,400. 
With  respect  to  economically  disad- 
vantaged summer  youth  employees, 
however,  the  credit  is  equal  to  85  per- 
cent of  up  to  $3,000  earned  between 
May  1  and  September  15.  No  wages 
paid  to  a  targeted-group  members  are 
to  be  taken  into  account  for  credit 
purposes  unless  the  individual  is  em- 
ployed by  the  employer  for  at  least  90 
days — 14  days  in  the  case  of  qualified 
summer  youth  employees— or  has  com- 
pleted at  least  120  hours  of  work  per- 
formed for  the  employer— 20  hours  in 
the  case  qualified  summer  youth  em- 
ployees. 

How  has  it  worked?  In  1985,  New 
Mexico  placed  4,121  of  its  citizens  in 
jobs  through  this  jobs  tax  credit.  Our 
success  number  a  year  earlier  was 
3,766.  An  unofficial  poll  taken  recently 
shows  over  5,000  requests  for  certifica- 
tion were  made  last  year,  even  when 
the  status  of  the  program  was  uncer- 
tain. 

The  largest  percentage  of  these 
placements  and  requests  have  been  in 
the  categories  of  disadvantaged  youth 
eru-oUed  in  cooperative  education  pro- 
grams, disadvantaged  youth  age  18  to 
24,  APDC  recipients  and  ex-convicts. 
In  addition,  the  TJTC  has  been  par- 
ticularljr  effective  in  providing 
summer  employment  for  disadvan- 
taged youth. 

The  targeted  jobs  tax  credit  pro- 
gram is  simple.  It's  effective.  It  is  a 
private  enterprise  stimulus  that  worlu 
to  reduce  structural  unemployment. 

The  program  is  cost  effective,  reduc- 
ing sharply  welfare  costs  and  unem- 
ployment compensaton  for  the  groups 
targeted.  Since  people  are  leaving  wel- 
fare rolls  to  join  the  tax  rolls,  the  tar- 
geted jobs  program  benefits  society 
without  increasing  Government  spend- 
ing. 

Employers  under  the  program  have 
demonstrated  they  will  take  a  chance 
on  the  target  groups,  regardless  of 
higher  training  costs  and  employment 
risks.  Itius,  this  is  a  program  that  op- 
erates effectively  to  create  jobs  for 
those  needing  them  most.  Small  busi- 
nesses have  used  TJTC  because  of  its 


simplicity.  State  employment  agencies 
in  almost  every  State  support  TJTC. 

We  need  to  reassure  employers  that 
this  effective  program  will  not  disap- 
pear. We  need  to  make  this  tax  credit 
permanent. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  Senator 
Heinz,  and  urge  the  Senate  to  take 
early  action  of  this  legislation.* 


NAUM  MEIMAN 

•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  for  over 
a  year  I  have  informed  my  colleagues 
of  the  plight  of  Soviet  refusenik, 
Naum  Meiman.  It  is  time  to  end 
Naum's  suffering.  Naum  recently  lost 
his  dear  wife,  Inna,  without  an  oppor- 
tunity to  be  with  her  during  her  final 
days.  Now  he  has  one  simple  wish— to 
emigrate  from  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  Soviets  claim  that  their  govern- 
ment is  undergoing  reforms.  Gorba- 
chev has  promoted  the  new  glasnost 
policy.  If  the  Soviet  Government  sin- 
cerely wants  to  improve  relations,  I 
suggest  that  they  permit  Naum 
Meiman  and  other  refuseniks  to  emi- 
grate to  pursue  happiness  in  the 
West.* 


NATIONAL  HOUSING  ACT 
AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
the  following  request  has  been  cleared 
on  the  other  side.  The  distinguished 
Republican  leader  Is  here. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
Calendar  No.  23,  with  the  understand- 
ing that  there  be  no  amendments 
thereto. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  bill  (H.R.  1056)  to  amend  the  National 
Housing  Act  to  limit  the  fees  that  may  be 
charged  by  the  Government  National  Mort- 
gage Association  for  the  guarantee  of  mort- 
gage backed  securities. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider 
the  bill. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  this 
bill  deserves  prompt  action.  It  is 
needed  to  preserve  the  clearly  estab- 
lished policy  of  Congress  to  provide  af- 
fordable mortgage  finance  to  Ameri- 
can homebuyers. 

In  recent  years,  the  administration 
has  repeatedly  tried  to  reduce  or  elimi- 
nate our  national  system  of  support 
for  home  finance.  Administration 
budgets  have  regularly  proposed 
excise  taxes  on  homeownership  in  the 
guise  of  "user  fees."  OMB  has  consist- 
ently tried  to  hamper  Federal  support 
for  home  mortgage  finance. 

Congress  has  resoundingly  rejected 
the  administration's  proposals.  These 
proposals  were  rejected  in  the  budget 
process.  They  were  rejected  by  the  au- 
thorizing committees.  They  were  re- 


jected in  appropriations.  They  were  re- 
jected on  a  broad,  bipartisan  basis  in 
both  Houises  of  Congress.  They  were 
rejected  because  Members  of  Congress 
from  all  regions  of  the  country  and 
with  differing  philosophies  saw  these 
proposals  for  what  they  are:  Proposals 
to  impose  unjustified  taxes  on  home- 
ownership. 

Despite  that,  the  Government  Na- 
tional Mortgage  Association  (Ginnie 
Mae]  recently  decided  to  defy  the  will 
of  Congress  and  impose  new  fees  by 
administrative  fiat  on  securities 
backed  by  single  family  mortgages. 
Ginnie  Mae  announced  that  it  unilat- 
erally would  increase  its  guarantee  fee 
by  66  percent— from  6  to  10  basis 
points.  The  move  was  taken,  I  under- 
stand, under  pressure  from  OMB. 

That  particular  fee  increase  was  spe- 
cifically rejected  in  last  year's  housing 
bill,  which  was  favorably  reported  in 
the  Senate  and  passed  the  House  on 
several  occasions. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  here  a  defi- 
ant show  of  bureaucratic  arrogance 
that  requires  a  firm  response  by  Con- 
gress. 

Ginnie  Mae  late  last  week  rescinded 
the  fee  increase  in  a  last-minute  effort 
to  prevent  congressional  action.  I  wel- 
come that  repeal.  But  it  should  not 
deter  the  Senate  from  expressing  its 
will  on  this  issue  clearly. 

The  congressional  support  for 
Ginnie  Mae  is  well  founded.  Giimie 
Mae  was  created  to  help  Americans 
become  homeowners.  Its  programs 
support  an  effective  working  partner- 
ship among  private  lenders,  private  in- 
vestors and  the  Federal  Goverrunent. 
At  this  time,  about  95  percent  of  all 
FHA  and  VA  guaranteed  single-family 
mortgages  are  financed  with  Ginnie 
Mae  guarantees. 

Because  Giimie  Mae  guarantees  are 
on  pools  of  mortgages  already  insured 
by  FHA  or  guaranteed  by  the  VA,  they 
do  not  involve  significant  additional 
risk  to  the  Federal  Government. 
Ginnie  Mae  helps  create  a  large,  effi- 
cient market  by  assuring  investors 
that  bureaucratic  delays  at  FHA  and 
VA  will  not  interfere  with  investors' 
timely  receipt  of  principal  and  inter- 
est. 

Ginnie  Mae  enables  homebuyers— 
primarily  moderate-income  families 
and  veterans— to  obtain  mortgage 
funds  in  the  private  capital  markets 
where  homebuyers  would  otherwise  be 
overwhelmed  by  powerful  government 
and  corporate  borrowers. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  many  rea- 
sons why  the  proposed  fee  increase 
should  be  prohibited: 

First,  there  is  no  valid  reason  for  it. 
From  its  inception  in  1968  until  now, 
Ginnie  Mae  has  imposed  an  annual 
guaranty  fee  of  six  basis  points  on 
pools  backed  by  FHA  and  VA  single- 
family  mortgages.  That  six  basis  point 
fee  has  proven  to  be  more  than  suffi- 
cient. Since  Ginnie  Mae  was  initiated. 


it  has  collected  guaranty  fees  of  $817.4 
million.  In  addition,  as  of  September 
30,  1986,  it  has  collected  other  fees  and 
has  earned  investment  income  which 
totalled  $1.35  billion.  During  1M6 
alone,  about  $292  million  were  added 
to  reserves,  while  the  program  losses 
were  only  about  $200,000  or  0.06  per- 
cent. 

The  revenue  from  the  increased  fee 
would  not  be  used  for  program  costs. 
In  its  17-year  history  GNMA  has  never 
had  to  draw  any  amounts  from  its  re- 
serve at  the  Treasury,  having  paid  all 
claims  from  current  year's  income.  In 
fact,  the  proposed  Federal  budget  for 
fiscal  year  1988  indicates  that  Ginnie 
Mae  expects  to  transfer  $485  million 
back  to  the  Treasury,  after  payment 
of  all  operating  expenses  and  losses. 

These  facts  show  that  the  increased 
fee  is  completely  unnecessary  for  the 
actuarial  soundness  of  the  program. 

Second,  the  increased  fee  would 
make  it  harder  for  families,  particular- 
ly those  with  modest  incomes,  to  pur- 
chase a  home.  The  administration's 
budget  is  clear  that  the  intent  of  the 
increase  is  to  raise  the  cost  of  mort- 
gage borrowing.  This  is  absolutely  con- 
trary to  the  reason  Ginnie  Mae  was 
created. 

This  fee  increase  would  decrease  the 
availability  of  FHA  and  VA  loans.  It 
would  increase  home  mortgage  costs 
by  $187  per  loan.  Costs  on  the  average 
FHA  loan  would  increase  by  $160.  VA 
loans  would  increase  by  $180. 

Some  might  claim  that  is  an  insignif- 
icant increase  in  costs.  It  is  not  insig- 
nificant, particularly  for  thousands  of 
families  with  modest  incomes,  who  al- 
ready are  having  the  hardest  struggle 
to  own  a  home. 

That  fee  increases  could  postpone  or 
adversely  affect  100.000  to  150,000 
home  sales  in  the  first  year  alone— 
that's  10  to  20  percent  of  all  sales. 

But  much  larger  increases  are  in 
store  if  OMB  is  permitted  finally  to  es- 
tablish the  precedent  that  such  fees 
can  be  increased  administratively  in 
the  face  of  congressional  opposition. 

Home  ownership  rates  are  already 
declining,  so  this  is  the  wrong  time  to 
put  additional  pressure  on  Americans 
who  are  trying  to  buy  a  home.  We 
must  pass  this  legislation  to  keep  open 
the  door  of  home  ownership  opportu- 
nity for  those  families. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  there  is  no 
good  reason  for  the  proposed  increases 
in  Ginnie  Mae  fees.  I  feel  even  more 
strongly  that  such  action  should  not 
be  taken  without  congressional  ap- 
proval. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  proud  to  be 
joined  today  by  Senator  D'Amato  and 
31  cosponsors  in  support  of  this  legis- 
lation. The  passage  of  this  legislation 
would  allow  for  the  continued  success 
of  Ginnie  Mae  programs  in  helping 
Americans  become  homebuyers. 
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Mr.  President,  for  whatever  reason 
the  ONMA  is  implementing  this  fee 


should  make  a  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest that  that  measure  go  on  the  cal- 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER. 
out  obiection.  it  is  so  ordered. 
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On  Petmuiy  2S,  1887:  our  colleagues 
In  the  Houae  of  Representatives 
paTil  this  very  bilL  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues In  the  Senate  to  do  the  same 
today. 

Mr.  President,  as  chief  sponsor  of 
this  Ifgislatiftn.  I  want  to  enter  Into  a 
colloquy  with  the  Senator  from  Utah 
to  make  sure  that  congressional  intent 
Is  dear. 

Mr.  OARN.  I  thank  the  Senator.  It 
Is  my  understanding  that  this  biU  caps 
at  not  more  than  6  basis  points  the 
guarantee  fee  that  GNMA  may  charge 
taDders  with  regard  to  the  guarantee 
of  timely  payment  of  principal  and  in- 
terest of  securities  or  notes  backed  by 
sl^e  family  FHA-insured  or  VA-guar- 
anteed  mortgages.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Yes. 

Ux.  GARN.  I  would  like  to  discuss 
our  intention  here.  What  is  the  Sena- 
tor attempting  to  achieve? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  My  intention 
throughout  the  blU  is  to  make  certain 
that  the  executive  branch  does  not 
have  the  power  to  raise  unilaterally 
GNMA  fees  without  first  certifying 
tint  the  increase  is  reasonably  related 
to  the  Assodations's  cost  of  adminis- 
tering, the  program  or  to  the  cost  of 
providing  a  service.  Further,  the  Con- 
gress does  not  intend  for  GNMA  to  set 
fees  as  a  way  of  manipulating  Federal 
credit  policy;  or  to  set  fees  based  solely 
on  those  charged  by  private  firms  for 
rimiia^r  services  or  guarantees,  or  to 
shrink  the  role  of  GNMA,  and  thereby 
FHA  and  VA  in  the  Nation's  housing 
maiket.  In  the  case  of  the  guarantee 
fee  for  securities  or  notes  backed  by 
sintfe  family  FHA-insured  or  VA-guar- 
anteed  mortgages,  the  bill  establishes 
a  maximum  fee  of  6  basis  points. 

Bfr.  GARN.  Tes,  we  agree  on  these 
points.  The  language  in  paragraph  B 
requires  the  Association  to  set  the 
guarantee  fees  for  other  securities  or 
notes  backed  by  other  FHA-insured 
and  VA-guaranteed  mortgages  not  cov- 
ered in  paragraph  A  at  a  level  to  meet 
anticipated  claims  based  upon  actuar- 
ial analyses,  and  for  no  other  purpose. 
Are  not  acturlal  analyses  Just  a  base  or 
starting  point  with  additional  factors 
intended  to  be  taken  into  account  in 
deriving  a  figure  for  anticipate 
claims?  I  ask  this  question  because 
GNMA  tells  me  that  merely  looking  at 
raw  claims  experience— which  actuar- 
ial analyses  would  tend  to  do— is  not 
necessarily  predictive  of  future  claims 
and  losses.    

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  understand  the 
Senator's  cooc^n.  However,  thorough 
actuarial  analyses  similar  to  those  con- 
ducted by  other  firms  in  the  housing 
industry  would  evaluate  the  potential 
for  claims  based  on  actual  experience 
but  also  on  factors  such  as  economic 
and  demogrm>hlc  conditions  that  di- 
rectly impact  on  their  programs.  So,  to 
this  extent,  other  factors  could  be  con- 
sidered as  part  of  thorough  actuarial 
analyses.  Again,  the  Intent  of  this  bill 


is  not  to  hamstring  GNMA's  prudent 
business  Judgment.  Rather,  it  is  to  re- 
quite the  Association  to  consider  and 
document  thoroughly  the  need  for  in- 
creases that  are  reasonably  related  to 
the  costs  of  the  program.  It  is  also  to 
require  the  Association  to  notify  Con- 
gress 90  days  before  acting  on  any  con- 
clusions that  may  be  derived  from 
thdr  analyses. 

Mr.  GARN.  As  the  Senator  knows, 
GNMA  contracts  regularly  with  both 
public  and  private  entities  to  handle 
monitoring  of  issues,  custodial  and  se- 
curities transfer  functions  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Yes,  and  the  lan- 
guage of  the  bill  should  not  complicate 
GNMA's  business  relationships  with 
outside  vendors  in  providing  these 
services.  At  the  same  time,  this  bill 
does  ensiu-e  that  the  fees  and  charges 
levied  by  GNMA  are  reasonably  relat- 
ed to  the  costs  of  the  services,  whether 
the  services  are  provided  by  GNMA  or 
an  outside  vendor  working  for  or  with 
the  Association  in  the  administration 
of  the  program.  GNMA  will  not  use 
private  vendors  to  impose  fees  or 
charges  not  reasonably  related  to  the 
cost  of  the  services  rendered. 

Mr.  GARN.  I  thank  the  Senator.  I 
understand  that  GNMA  may  levy 
added  charges  in  the  event  of  noncon- 
forming behavior  by  issuers— for  ex- 
ample, in  the  event  an  issuer  defaults 
on  his  payment  obligation  to  security 
holders  or  misses  deadlines  in  submit- 
ting required  documents. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Yes,  and  it  is  my 
understanding  that  GNMA  has  ade- 
quate authority  to  pursue  remedies 
and  impose  charges  in  the  event  its 
rules  and  regulations  are  not  adhered 
to.  However,  paragraph  C  is  not  in- 
tended to  restrict  GNMA  from  impos- 
ing charges  in  particular  instances  to 
encourage  compliance  and  orderly 
and,  efficient  behavior  by  its  issuers, 
so  long  as  all  of  the  fees  and  charges 
as  a  whole  are  related  to  program 
costs. 

Mr.  GARN.  Yes,  I  understand  that.  I 
have  one  more  point.  I  am  wondering 
about  the  restrictions  on  miscellane- 
ous fees  and  charges  covered  in  para- 
graph C  with  respect  to  new  programs 
GNMA  may  wish  to  implement. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Well,  if  GNMA 
were  to  offer  a  new  mortgage-backed 
security  or  other  program,  this  legisla- 
tion would  restrict  it  from  establishing 
fees  greater  than  those  charged  for  ex- 
isting programs  unless  the  cost  basis 
for  such  increased  fees  were  set  forth 
and  reasonably  related  to  program 
costs.  In  any  event,  the  guarantee  fee 
for  new  programs  would  be  bound  by 
the  restrictions  contained  in  para- 
graphs A  and  B. 

Mr.  GARN.  In  other  words,  we  do 
not  mean  to  inhibit  GNMA's  funda- 
mental business  management  ability, 
so  long  as  fees  imposed  are  reasonably 
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related  to  the  costs  of  administering 
the  program  and  for  no  other  purpose. 
Mr.  CRANSTON.  Yes. 
Mr.  GARN.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  IVAMATO.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  support  H.R.  1056,  which  will 
amend  the  National  Housing  Act  to 
limit  the  fees  that  may  be  charged  by 
the  Government  National  Mortgage 
Association,  or  better  known  as  Ginnie 
Mae,  far  its  guarantee  of  the  mort- 
gage-backed securities  program.  This 
legislation  is  similar  to  S.  607,  which 
my  colleague.  Senator  Cranston, 
chaimum  of  the  Housing  Subcommit- 
tee of  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Housing,  and  I  introduced  on  Febru- 
ary 26,  1987.  I  commend  the  chairman 
for  his  Insight  in  this  area  and  for  his 
concern  about  and  commitment  to 
homeowners  in  this  Nation.  The  legis- 
lation we  are  considering  today  pro- 
tects the  already  overburdened  middle 
class  from  an  unjustified  tax  on  house 
ownership- 
Mr.  president,  earlier  this  year, 
Ginnie  Mae  moved  to  increase  by  two- 
thirds  its  guarantee  fee  from  6  to  10 
basis  pbints  effective  March  1,  1987. 
H.R.  1066  prohibits  raising  the  guar- 
antee fees  with  respect  to  the  mort- 
gage-baeked  securities  program  above 
the  current  6  basis  points  for  securi- 
ties backed  by  1-  to  4-family  dwellings 
insured  by  the  Federal  Housing  Ad- 
ministration [FHA],  the  Veterans*  Ad- 
ministration [VA]  or  Farmers  Home 
Administration  home  mortgage  loans. 
In  addition,  fees  for  securities  backed 
by  other  types  of  mortgages,  such  as 
multifamily  project  mortgages,  may 
not  be  set  higher  than  needed  to  pro- 
vide for  an  actuarial  sound  reserve. 
Any  proposed  increases  in  fees  must 
be  reported  to  the  Congress  at  least  90 
days  prior  to  taking  effect  and  such 
notice  must  certify  the  actuarial  pur- 
pose for  the  increase. 

The  pro[>osed  fee  increase  contra- 
dicts explicit  congressional  policy. 
Congress  repeatedly  has  opposed  the 
imposition  of  fees  above  those  neces- 
sary to  support  program  costs.  Two 
pieces  of  legislation  S.  2507,  a  bUl  re- 
ported out  of  the  Senate  Banking 
Committee  last  year,  and  H.R.  1,  a  bill 
which  piassed  last  year  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  specifically  prohibit 
any  increase  in  the  Ginnie  Mae  guar- 
antee fee. 

The  fee  increase  has  no  Justification. 
Under  the  mortgage-backed  securities 
program,  reasonable  fees  may  be 
charged  to  pay  for  the  cost  of  the  pro- 
gram and  to  establish  reasonable  re- 
serves necessary  to  support  it.  At  the 
end  of  last  year,  the  reserve  fiuid  bal- 
ance was  at  $1.4  billion.  The  proposed 
increase,  therefore,  is  in  excess  of  the 
amount  necessary  to  compensate 
Ginnie  Mae  for  the  cost,  expense,  and 
risk  of  maintaining  the  mortgage- 
backed  seciultes  program. 


Mr.  President,  for  whatever  reason 
the  GNMA  is  implementing  this  fee 
increase  on  March  1,  1987,  this  action 
is  viewed  as  unjustifiable  without  con- 
gressional approval.  The  legislation  we 
are  proposing  would  prohibit  this  un- 
justified fee  increase.  Oiu-  bill  is  de- 
signed to  insure  that  no  fee  in  excess 
of  six  basis  points  can  be  imposed  on 
Ginnie  Mae's  mortgage-backed  securi- 
ties program  for  1-  to  4-family  dwell- 
ings. For  the  other  mortgage-backed 
seciu-ities  programs,  Ginnie  Mae  will 
have  to  demonstrate  that  the  increase 
is  due  to  program  costs  and  the  actu- 
arial soundness  of  the  mortgage- 
backed  securities  reserves. 

An  increase  in  the  GNMA  guarantee 
fee  would  result  in  an  undue  hardship 
on  homeowners  and  those  interested 
in  purchasing  a  home.  The  increase 
will  raise  the  closing  costs  for  prospec- 
tive home  buyers.  In  an  era  of  declin- 
ing home  ownership,  especially  among 
low-  and  moderate-income  families, 
yoiuig  families  and  first-time  home 
buyers,  a  fee  increase  could  destroy 
the  dream  of  home  ownership  for 
many  americans. 

For  example,  Mr.  President,  young 
families  between  25  and  29  years  old 
who  own  homes  declined  from  43  per- 
cent in  1975  to  34  percent  in  1985.  For 
households  in  the  30-34  age  group,  the 
home  ownership  rate  fell  from  62  per- 
cent to  54  percent  during  the  same 
period.  These  are  disturbing  trends  for 
a  nation  that  as  always  prided  itself  on 
being  the  best  house  Nation  of  Earth. 
We  must  insure  our  commitment  to 
home  ownership  in  this  country.  This 
legislation  reassures  these  individuals 
that  the  dream  of  home  ownership 
continues  to  be  a  feasible  option  to 
housing  in  our  country. 

Again,  I  commend  Mr.  Cranston  for 
his  leadership  and  insight  in  this 
matter  and  I  trust  my  colleagues  will 
pass  this  vital  piece  of  legislation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a 
third  time,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill 
was  passed. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


URGENT  RELIEF  FOR  THE 
HOMELESS  ACT 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  with  re- 
spect to  H.R.  558,  which  has  come  over 
from  the  other  body,  and  which  deals 
with  assistance  to  protect  and  improve 
the  lives  and  safety  of  the  homeless, 
with  special  emphasis  on  elderly  per- 
sons, handicapped  persons,  and  fami- 
lies with  children,  I  am  told  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Republican  leader  that  if  I 


should  make  a  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest that  that  measure  go  on  the  cal- 
endar, he  would  be  constrained  to 
have  to  object  on  behalf  of  another 
Senator.  Therefore.  I  will  not  make 
that  request. 

I  ask  for  first  reading  of  H.R.  558. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  read  the  bill  for  the  first 
time. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  bill  (H.R.  558)  to  provide  urgently 
needed  assistance  to  protect  and  improve 
the  lives  and  safety  of  the  homeless,  with 
special  emphasis  on  elderly  persons,  handi- 
capped persons,  and  families  with  children. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
a  second  reading  of  H.R.  558. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  indicate, 
as  the  distinguished  majority  leader 
has,  that  I  have  no  personal  objection 
to  placing  the  bill  on  the  calendar:  but 
there  has  been  a  request  for  an  objec- 
tion on  this  side,  so  I  do  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 

The  bill  will  remain  at  the  desk, 
pending  its  second  reading  on  the  next 
legislative  day. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Republican  leader. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today,  it 
stand  in  adjournment  until  the  hour 
of  12  o'clock  noon  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDERS  FOR  WEDNESDAY 

ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  CERTAIN  SENATORS 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  after  the  two 
leaders  or  their  designees  have  been 
recognized  under  the  standing  order 
on  tomorrow,  the  following  Senators 
be  recognized,  each  for  not  to  exceed  5 
minutes:  Messrs.  Proxmire,  Arm- 
strong, Leahy,  Mdrkowski,  Heinz, 
Grassley,  and  Wilson. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  upon  the  con- 
clusion of  the  orders  for  recognition  of 
Senators  on  tomorrow.  Senators  may 
speak  out  of  order  for  not  to  exceed  30 
minutes  each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

WAIVER  OP  CALL  OF  TKE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  call  of  the 
calendar  under  rule  VIII  be  waived  on 
tomorrow  and  that  no  resolutions  over 
under  the  rule  come  over  on  tomor- 
row. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  if  there 
be  no  further  business  to  come  before 
the  Senate,  I  move,  in  accordance  with 
the  previous  order,  and  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 163,  that  the  Senate,  out  of  re- 
spect to  the  memory  of  our  late,  de- 
parted colleague,  Mr.  Zorinskt,  ad- 
journ over  imtil  12  o'clock  noon  on  to- 
morrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at 
4:48  p.m.  the  Senate  adjourned  until 
tomorrow,  Wednesday,  March  11, 
1987,  at  12  noon. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  March  9, 
1987,  under  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  February  3,  1987: 
Department  op  State 

James  Keough  Bishop,  of  New  York,  a 
career  member  of  the  Senior  Foreign  Serv- 
ice, class  of  Minister-Counselor,  to  be  Am- 
bassador Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary 
of  the  United  States  of  America  to  the  Re- 
public of  Liberia. 

John  Cameron  Monjo,  of  Maryland.,  a 
career  member  of  the  Senior  Foreign  Serv- 
ice, class  of  Minister-Counselor,  to  be  Am- 
bassador Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary 
of  the  United  States  of  America  to  Malay- 
sia. 

National  Foundation  on  the  Akts  and  the 
Humanities 
Pay  S.  Howell,  of  Georgia,  to  be  a  member 
of  the  National  Museum  Services  Board  for 
a  term  expiring  December  6,   1991,   reap- 
pointment. 

In  the  Coast  Guard 

The  following  Reserve  officers  of  the  VS. 
Coast  Guard  to  be  permanent  commissioned 
officers  in  the  grades  indicated: 

To  be  lieutenant  commander 

Winston  S.  Jones 

To  be  lieutenant 


Jorge  N.  Arroyo 
David  J.  Belliveau 
Theodore  A.  Bull 
Richard  S.  Collins 
Michael  L.  Edwards 
Billy  E.  Erickson 
Richard  J.  Perraro 
Jonathan  W.  Planner 
James  R.  Hasselman 
Robert  W.  Kelly 


Anthony  J.  Kovac 
Theodore  C.  Le 

Peuvre 
WiUiam  D.  Lee 
Timothy  P.  Mann 
Bradley  R.  Mozee 
William  J.  Petenon. 

Jr. 
Barry  P.  Smith 
Michael  L.  Tagg 


To  be  lieutenant  (junior  grade} 


Gary  M.  Alexander 
Clarke  T.  Baldwin  III 
David  L.  Balthazor 
Glenn  M.  Bingham 
Tamara  L.  Bingham 
Bruce  D.  Blackman 
Gary  Blokland 
Robert  P.  Boyle 
Steven  J.  Boyle 
Gregory  B. 

Breithaupt 
Craig  R.  Britton 
Christian 

Broxterman 


Robert  D.  Castle.  Jr. 
Norman  L.  Custard, 

Jr. 
WiUiam  H. 

Daughdrill 
Robert  D.  EngUes 
John  W.  Farthing 
John  R.  Fulton 
Kristopher  G. 

Purtney 
Jeffrey  N.  Garden 
Daniel  G.  Good 
David  M.  Gunderson 
Gregory  R.  Haack 
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VIrtlniK  E.  Hnch- 

FeiieetU 
Walter  T.  Hiinnings 
Ttmothy  O.  Jobe 
Frederick  J.  Kenney, 

Jr. 
Kevin  F.,  Kenwoitby 
81ettriedW. 

Kirclmer 
David  W.Ledford 
David  L.LerMh 
IfaricE-Ucken 
Tlieodore  C.  MeJU 
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Peter  V.  Nef fenger 
Mark  P.  OltfaUey 
Robert  M.  PaUUa 
Scott  M.  PoUock 
Kevin  Q.  Quigley 
Thomas  K.  Richey 
Kurt  L.  Slaughter. 

Jr. 
llarlln  C.  Smith 
Curtis  A.  Springer 
Randy  B.  Strobridge 
James  E.  Tunst&ll 
Douglas  L.  Turk 


Robert  M.  Wilkins 
Scott  G.  Woolman 
Michael  A.  Zustra 


Jeffrey  R.  Vail 
Richard  W.  Weigand 
William  W.  Whitson. 
Jr. 

In  the  Army 

The  following-named  officer  to  be  placed 
on  the  retired  list  in  grade  indicated  under 
the  provisions  of  title  10.  United  States 
Co<le.  section  1370: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 
Lt  Gen.  Clarence  E.  McKnight.  Jr..  413- 
34-8454.  U.S.  Army. 


Execulive  nomination  received  by 
the  Senate  after  the  adjournment  of 
the  Senate  on  March  10,  1987,  under 
authority  of  the  order  of  the  Senate  of 
February  3,  1987: 

Smau.  Business  Asm inistration 

James  Abdnor,  of  South  Dakota,  to  be  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration, vice  James  C.  Sanders,  resigned. 
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The  House  met  at  12  noon. 

The  Chaplain.  Rev.  James  David 
Pord,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer 

Instill  in  us,  O  God,  a  sense  of  awe 
and  the  wonder  of  the  life  You  have 
given.  May  not  our  learned  discoveries 
of  the  nature  of  our  world  dim  our  ap- 
preciation of  the  magnitude  of  the 
glory  of  creation  all  around  us.  May 
we  be  good  stewards,  O  Ck>d,  of  the 
bounty  of  this  life  and  ever  seek  to 
honor  and  praise  You  for  Your  mar- 
velous gifts.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  announces  to  the 
House  his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I,  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 


Part  of  his  life  he  spent  as  a  Demo- 
crat politically,  part  of  his  life  he 
spent  as  a  Republican.  He  was  once 
asked  in  his  heart  was  he  a  Democrat 
or  a  Republican,  and  he  said,  "Well, 
I've  always  been  trying  to  figure  that 
out." 

He  certainly  was  a  broadly  loved  citi- 
zen and  an  outstanding  public  servant 
in  every  way,  and  we  in  Nebraska 
mourn  his  passing,  as  I  am  sure  every 
Member  of  this  House  does. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


Surely  the  Congress,  Mr.  Speaker, 
should  demand  answers  before  pursu- 
ing further  this  blind  trust  that  may 
be  bankrupt. 


EXPRESSING  SORROW  OP  THE 
HOUSE  AT  THE  DEATH  OF  THE 
HONORABLE  EDWARD  ZORIN- 
SKY,  A  SENATOR  PROM  THE 
STATE  OP  NEBRASKA 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Nebraska.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  offer  a  privileged  resolution 
(H.  Res.  115)  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  115 

Resolved,  That  the  House  has  heard  with 
profound  sorrow  of  the  death  of  the  Honor- 
able Edward  Zorinsky.  a  Senator  from  the 
State  of  Nebraska. 

lUaolved,  That  the  Clerk  communicate 
these  resolutions  to  the  Senate  and  trans- 
mit a  copy  thereof  te  the  family  of  the  de- 
ceased. 

Resolved,  That  when  the  House  adjourns 
today,  it  adjourn  as  a  further  mark  of  re- 
spect to  the  memory  of  the  deceased  Sena- 
tor. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentlewoman 
from  Nebraska  [Mrs.  Smith]  is  recog- 
nized for  1  hour. 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Nebraska.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  entire  delegation 
has  just  returned  from  Omaha,  where 
we  shared  our  sorrow  with  1,100  other 
sad  Nebraskans  at  the  Bethel  Syna- 
gogue as  we  laid  Senator  Zorinsky  to 

rest. 
Senator  Zorinsky  was  spoken  of  as 

a  man  gentle  but  tough,  as  a  man 
frugal  but  generous,  as  a  man  loved  by 
everyone  who  knew  him,  as  an  out- 
standing son,  husband,  and  father,  and 
as  a  great,  courageous,  devoted  servant 
of  the  American  people. 


GENERAL  LEIAVE 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Nebraska.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
all  Members  may  have  5  legislative 
days  within  which  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  resolution 
just  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlewoman 
from  Nebraska? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CONTRA  AID 


(Mr.  HOYER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  HOYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  week 
we  will  be  considering  a  proposal  to 
postpone  $40  million  in  Contra  aid 
until  a  full  accounting  is  made  of  the 
funds  that  they  have  received  in  the 
past. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  there  is 
disagreement  on  the  policy  that  we 
ought  to  follow  in  Central  America. 

There  is  no  doubt,  however,  and  I 
would  venture  to  say  no  dispute,  that 
this  Congress  ought  not  to  allocate 
money  to  unknown  sources,  for  un- 
known purposes,  for  unknown  results. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  reported  that  some 
$80  million  has  been  raised  through 
various  sources,  including  $17  million 
of  the  $27  million  in  humanitarian  aid 
appropriated  by  Congress.  That  $80 
million  cannot  be  accounted  for. 

The  moratorium  that  we  consider  to- 
morrow will  simply  say  what  the 
American  people  clearly  expect  and 
demand:  Let's  know  where  the  money 
is  going.  Is  it  for  democracy  for  the 
many,  or  profit  for  the  few? 

Will  it  advance  the  cause  of  freedom, 
or  fatten  the  bank  accounts  of  arms 
dealers  and  profiteers? 


INTRODUCTION  OP  AIRCRAFT 
COLLISION  AVOIDANCE  ACT 
OP  1987 

(Mr.  PACKARD  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  PACKARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  am  Introducing  a  bill  called  the  Air- 
craft Collision  Avoidance  Act  of  1987. 
It  will  go  far  toward  ensuring  the 
safety  of  this  Nation's  air  travelers. 
The  bill  has  the  potential  to  substan- 
tially reduce  the  kinds  of  collisions 
such  as  the  one  that  occurred  over  the 
skies  of  Cerritos,  CA,  last  year  which 
not  only  claimed  82  lives,  but  also  de- 
stroyed a  neighborhood. 


OPPOSITION  TO  REAGAN'S 
CENTRAL  AMERICAN  POLICY 

(Mr.  BRENNAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  BRENNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Saturday,  I  held  town  meetings  where 
strong  opposition  was  expressed  to  our 
military  actions  in  Central  America. 

Maine  citizens  were  very  concerned 
about  the  use  of  the  National  Guard 
in  Honduras. 

Citizen  after  citizen  urged  me  to 
work  for  a  peaceful  resolution  of  the 
conflict— questioning  what  we  were 
doing,  again  involved  in  a  war  in  an- 
other country— a  war  that  does  not 
have  the  support  of  the  American 
people. 

There  was  clear,  and  indeed  emo- 
tional, opposition  by  these  Maine  citi- 
zens to  using  their  tax  dollars  to  pro- 
vide the  bombs  and  bullets  to  make 
war  in  Nicaragua. 

The  questions  being  asked  were: 
Who  assigned  to  the  United  States  the 
right  to  try  to  overthrow  any  govern- 
ment which  we  disagree  with?  What 
are  our  moral  underpinnings  for  the 
proxy  war  that  we  are  conducting 
against  the  Nicaraguan  Government? 

The  message  at  these  meetings  was 
clear  and  strong— the  time  has  come  to 
stop  supporting  the  military  over- 
throw of  the  Nicaraguan  Government. 

The  time  has  come  to  work  for  a 
peaceful  resolution  of  the  war  in  Cen- 
tral America. 


D  This  symbol  represents  the  time  of  day  during  the  House  proceedings,  e.g..  D  1407  is  2K)7  p.m. 
Matter  set  in  this  typeface  indicates  words  insened  or  appended,  rather  than  spoken,  by  a  Member  of  the  House  on  the  floor. 
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Th«  time  bam  come  to  respect  the 
■overaignty  and  the  dignity  of  UtUe 
oountrtes  in  Central  America. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  LEGISLA- 
TION  GRANTING  CITIZENSHIP 
TODANIUGA 

(Mr.  HEFLET  asked  and  was  given 
pmnlwiop  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  HEFLET.  Bfr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  bring  to  your  attention  a 
pleoe  of  legislation  which  I  am  intro- 
ducing which  would  idlow  Dan  luga, 
the  coach  of  the  XJJS.  Olympic  pistol 
team,  to  ranain  in  the  United  States 
with  his  wife  and  two  daughters. 

Mr.  luga  is  a  reaident  alien  who  de- 
fected from  Romania  to  West  Germa- 
ny and  then  immigrated  legally  to  the 
United  States  in  1983.  For  the  past  3 
yean  he  has  traveled  the  world  with 
our  Olympic  team.  Unfortunately,  as 
we  move  toward  the  Olsmnpics.  there 
are  more  and  more  of  these  competi- 
tioos  which  are  held  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain,  and  there  ia  a  danger  that 
Mr.  luga  may  be  retained  there  and 
not  allowed  to  return  to  the  United 
Statea. 

He  has  satisfied  aU  requirements  for 
dtiKnshlp.  except  that  he  has  only 
been  here  3  years.  What  this  bill  does 
is  ask  that  we  waive  those  final  2  years 
so  that  he  can  go  ahead  and  complete 
the  citiaenship. 

I  believe  that  it  is  time  to  show  a 
commitment  to  our  Olympic  team  by 
making  it  possible  for  luga  to  become 
an  American  dtiaen,  and  so  making  it 
possible  for  him  to  travel  with  the 
team  with  the  assurance  that  he  will 
be  allowed  to  return. 

This  particular  private  bill  is  of  in- 
terest to  me  because  the  Olympic 
Training  Center  is  in  my  district.  But 
it  is  also  I  think  unique  in  terms  of 
private  bills  in  that  it  is  important  to 
the  Nation  as  a  whole.  We  are  interest- 
ed in  bringing  hmne  the  gold.  It  gives 
us  a  true  sense  of  patriotism  and  na- 
tional pride.  I  ask  Members  to  join 
with  me  in  assisting  our  Olympic 
dreams. 
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The  case  for  a  moratoriimi  is  com- 
pelling. The  Contras  received  money 
diverted  from  the  profits  of  the  ad- 
miaistration's  arms  sales  to  Iran;  over 
haff  of  the  so-called  humanitarian  aid 
approved  by  Congress  remains  imac- 
counted  for,  and  White  House  officials 
were  actively  involved  in  procuring 
funding  for  the  Contras  during  a 
period  when  direct  or  indirect  Govern- 
ment assistance  was  forbidden  by  law. 

It  would  be  irresponsible  for  Con- 
gress to  approve  any  additional  fund- 
ing for  the  Contras  until  we  luiow 
where  the  money  we  have  approved 
went,  where  other  monejrs  came  from, 
and  the  extent  of  the  illegal  actions  of 
some  in  this  administration. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  to  join  tomorrow  in  sup[>ort- 
ing  a  moratorium  on  any  further  aid 
to  the  Contras. 


SUPPORT  A  MORATORIUM  ON 
FURTHER  AID  TO  CONTRAS 

(Mr.  LEVIME  of  California  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  LEVINS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  tomorrow  we  have  a  chance 
to  cast  a  vote  for  fiscal  and  foreign 
policy  responsibility  by  imposing  a 
moratorium  on  continued  fimding  of 
the  Contras. 

The  Contra  aid  program  has  become 
a  fiacal  black  hole  into  which  tens  of 
mlUlona  of  dollars  of  taxpayers'  money 
has  disappeared. 


IT'S  TIME  TO  LIFT  THE 
HOMEWORK  BAN 

(Mr.  LIGHTFOOT  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  LIGHTFOOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  today  to  urge  my  colleagues  to 
join  me  in  supporting  a  person's  right 
to  work  at  home  if  he  or  she  so  choos- 
es. Under  current  Department  of 
Labor  regulations,  a  person  can  be  em- 
ployed at  home  as  a  computer  opera- 
tor or  as  a  seamstress  for  men's  appar- 
el, but  that  same  person  cannot  sew 
women's  apparel  or  work  in  five  other 
restricted  industries.  These  regula- 
tions are  rooted  40  years  in  the  past, 
but  it's  time  we  examined  these  con- 
cerns in  the  context  of  the  present 
and  the  future. 

Legislation  that  I  introduced  last 
week  would  lift  the  prohibitions  on 
home  labor  while  preserving  the  labor 
protections  imder  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act,  such  as  minimimi  wage 
and  overtime  wage  requirements.  It 
would  give  workers  the  freedom  to 
choose  where  they  wanted  to  work- 
either  at  home  or  in  an  office  or  facto- 
ry. 

In  rural  areas,  such  as  the  district  I 
represent,  workers  would  greatly  bene- 
fit from  this  legislation.  Since  the 
downturn  in  the  farm  economy,  jobs 
in  rural  America  have  been  scarce. 
SuQcessful  cottage  industries  have 
been  established  in  rural  Iowa,  and 
many  of  them  would  like  to  expand  to 
employ  homeworkers.  However,  they 
are  prohibited  because  of  the  current 
ban  on  homework.  This  ban  is  limiting 
job  opportunities  for  rural  workers.  It 
is  also  denying  workers  the  option  of 
earning  a  living  at  home  without 
having  to  finance  work-related  costs, 
such  as  transportation,  clothing,  and 
child  care. 

I  commend  the  Department  of  Labor 
for  seeking  to  lift  the  restrictions  on 
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homework  through  the  regulatory 
process.  However.  I  firmly  believe  that 
legislation  is  needed  in  order  to  make 
sure  thftt  workers  are  given  the  free- 
dom to  work  in  their  homes.  There- 
fore, I  hope  my  colleagues  will  join  me 
in  supporting  this  legislation. 
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WHERE  DID  ALL  THE  MONET 
GO? 

(Mr.  PANETTA  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  anyone 
who  questions  whether  this  House 
should  put  a  moratorium  on  aid  to  the 
Contras  should  take  a  look  at  appen- 
dix C  of  the  Tower  Commission 
report.  In  a  mere  14  pages,  the  com- 
mission presents,  in  graphic  detail,  the 
history  of  the  illegalities  and  abuses  in 
this  program. 

The  report  describes  outright  lies  to 
the  Congress  about  NSC  involvement 
in  Contra  aid  fundraising.  It  estab- 
lishes that  North  and  others  engaged 
in  deliberate  coverups  of  their  covert 
activities.  It  reveals  that  NSC  staff 
threatened  heads  of  state,  to  advance 
their  cause.  It  illustrates  the  vast  net- 
work of  paper  corporations  and  secret 
bank  accounts  which  were  used  to 
funnel  money  to  the  Contras. 

This  resolution  would  impose  a  mor- 
atorium on  aid  until  we  know  where 
the  money  has  gone.  If  we  add  togeth- 
er the  $27  million  in  humanitarian  aid, 
the  arms  deal  money  and  the  funds 
from  the  Sultan  of  Bnmei  and  the 
Saudi  royal  family  and  others,  there  is 
more  than  $100  million  which  is  unac- 
counted for. 

Just  as  we  would  with  any  domestic 
program  with  this  kind  of  mismanage- 
ment ahd  abuse,  we  must  find  out 
what  has  been  going  on  before  we 
throw  good  money  after  bad. 

To  paraphrase  one  of  the  partici- 
pants in  this  scandal— now  that  the 
bank  president  knows  that  the  bank 
teller  hits  been  stealing,  he  ought  to 
take  a  good  look  at  the  books.  That, 
Mr.  Spmker.  is  all  that  this  resolution 
asks  fori 


NUCL^IAR  WASTE  REPOSITORY 

(Mrs.  VUCANOVICH  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
her  remarks.) 

Mrs.  VUCANOVICH.  Mr.  Speaker, 
since  Secretary  Herrington  announced 
the  Department  of  Energy's  intention 
to  proceed  with  the  second  nuclear 
waste  repository  program,  there  has 
been  a  flurry  of  activity  by  eastern  leg- 
islators insisting  that  no  repository 
ever  be  located  in  the  East. 

Being  a  representative  whose  district 
has  been  luuned  as  one  of  the  three  fi- 
nalist sites  to  house  the  first  high 


level  nuclear  waste  repository.  I  know 
how  disheartening  the  news  can  be.  I 
am  not  at  all  pleased  knowing  that 
Yucca  Mountain  may  be  filled  with 
high  level  nuclear  waste. 

However.  I  am  pleased  with  DOE's 
announcement.  The  Nuclear  Waste 
Policy  Act  is  very  explicit  about  the 
fact  that  there  should  be  two  reposi- 
tories—one in  the  East  and  one  in  the 
West.  Over  80  percent  of  the  waste 
produced  is  done  so  in  the  East  and  I 
believe  there  should  be  some  responsi- 
bility for  storage  borne  by  the  Eastern 
States. 

My  main  concern  with  the  nuclear 
waste  program  is  that  safety  be  the 
dominant  factor  when  developing  the 
criteria  to  determine  the  best  location. 
I  believe  we,  as  legislators,  have  a  re- 
sponsibility to  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try to  insist  that  any  high  level  nucle- 
ar waste  repository  \>e  located  in  the 
safest  place. 

I  know  there  are  those  of  you  out 
there  who  feel  that  since  Yucca  Moim- 
tain  is  near  the  Nevada  test  site,  has 
vast  expanses  of  land,  and  is  not  near 
extremely  populated  areas,  that  it 
should  automatically  be  the  site  of  the 
repository.  That  reasoning  is  based  on 
visual  observations,  and  not  on  sound 
technical  criteria. 

I  urge  this  body  to  be  more  responsi- 
ble during  consideration  of  the  nuclear 
waste  program.  This  may  be  one  of 
the  most  important  decisions  we  will 
make  as  legislators. 


MORATORIUM  ON  CONTRA  AID 

(Mr.  BUSTAMANTE  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarlu.)  

Mr.  BUSTAMANTE.  Mr.  Speaker, 
we  have  a  vote  coming  up  tomorrow 
on  the  release  of  the  remaining  $40 
million  in  aid  for  the  Contras.  I  know 
that  there  will  be  emotional  debate  on 
the  issue — and  I  would  imagine  that 
some  Members  may  frame  the  issue  in 
a  partisan  light.  We  should  avoid  that. 

As  one  Member  who  supported  the 
appropriation  of  $100  million  last  year, 
I  will  this  time  support  a  moratorium 
on  the  portion  which  has  yet  to  be 
sent.  How  in  good  conscience  can  we 
blindly  send  these  funds  when  we  have 
no  accountability  for  what  has  already 
been  spent? 

There  are  so  many  free  agents  in- 
volved in  the  execution  of  this  policy, 
so  many  covert  actors  wandering 
around  Central  America  with  cash  in 
their  pockets  and  weapons  for  cargo, 
that  we  have  completely  lost  sight  of 
our  objectives.  I  would  only  add  that 
no  policy  is  going  to  work  in  Central 
America  if  we  do  not  reappropriate 
the  $300  million  in  economic  assist- 
ance that  we  failed  to  deliver  at  the 
end  of  the  last  fiscal  year. 

Six  months  from  now,  after  we  have 
found  out  where  the  money  went  and 


who  received  it,  I  may  again  support 
some  form  of  military  assistance.  But  I 
certainly  cannot  do  so  now.  I  urge 
Members  to  support  the  moratorium 
and  to  fence  these  funds. 


vaguely   southern   direction   will   not 
help. 

Let's  halt  the  flow  of  funds  down 
this  murky  rathole.  Let's  bring  sanity 
to  this  Contra  madness,  now  before  it 
is  too  late. 


KEEPING  HISTORY  ALFVE:  THE 
NORTHWEST  ORDINANCE  AN- 
NIVERSARY 

(Mr.  MILLE31  of  Ohio  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  is  with  a  great  deal  of  personal  pride 
and  particuUu'  pleasure  that  I  intro- 
duce a  resolution  today  providing  ap- 
propriate recognition  for  one  of  the 
most  important  documents  ever  ap- 
proved by  Congress:  the  Northwest 
Ordinance  of  1787. 

While  my  measure  is  not  nearly  as 
significant  as  the  ordinance  itself,  it 
nevertheless  draws  fitting  congression- 
al attention  to  a  document  that  was 
praised  by  Daniel  Webster  and  was  re- 
ferred to  by  Abraham  Lincoln  as  the 
guide  by  which  territories  were  settled 
into  States  during  the  growth  of  this 
great  Nation.  The  Northwest  Ordi- 
nance led  to  the  establishment  of  the 
States  of  Ohio,  Illinois,  Indiana, 
Michigan,  Wisconsin,  and  the  eastern 
portion  of  Minnesota. 

On  this  occasion,  and  with  this  reso- 
lution which  conunemorates  the  200th 
aiuiiversary  of  the  ordinance.  I  am 
gratified  to  have  the  support  of  more 
than  130  House  Members  who  are 
original  cosponsors  of  this  measure. 
To  them,  I  extend  my  personal  appre- 
ciation for  joining  me  in  keeping  histo- 
ry alive.  To  those  who  have  not  yet 
signed  on,  permit  me  to  encourage  you 
to  become  a  pioneer  in  this  bicenten- 
nial year  and  make  certain  that  the 
history  made  by  Congress  in  1787  is 
well  remembered  in  1987. 


MORATORIUM  ON  CONTRA  AID 

(Mr.  MINETA  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  MINETA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge 
our  colleagues  to  support  a  moratori- 
um on  continued  aid  to  the  Nicara- 
guan  counterrevolutionaries.  Aid  to 
the  Contras  has  never  made  sense. 
Now  more  than  ever,  the  Congress  has 
a  responsibility  to  bring  some  sanity  to 
this  crazy  scheme. 

Just  about  the  only  thing  we  know 
for  sure  in  the  entire  Iran/Contra 
scandal  is  that  no  one  ioiows  who  got 
our  Contra  aid  in  the  past  or  for  what 
it  was  used.  The  funds  we  appro- 
priated just  drained  down  paths  we 
cannot  follow  or  Identify. 

It  takes  no  great  intelligence  to  un- 
derstand that  if  you  have  already  lost 
$60  million  on  an  ill-conceived  project, 
throwing  an  extra  $40  million  in  a 
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IT  IS  EASY  TO  HAVE  MORE 
TRADE  BiaJEFITS 

(Mr.  DANNEMEYER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarlcs.) 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Alice  was  offered  more  tea  by  the 
March  Hare  at  his  mad  tea  party.  "I 
have  had  no  tea  yet".  Alice  replied  in 
an  offended  tone,  "So  I  can't  have 
more."  The  March  Hare  objected: 
"You  mean  you  can't  have  less.  It  is 
very  easy  to  have  more  than  nothing, 
you  know." 

The  finance  ministers  and  central 
bankers  of  the  world's  six  leading  trad- 
ing nations  pontificated  in  Paris  re- 
cently that  the  dollar  has  fallen  "just 
about  the  right  amount."  They  con- 
veniently ignored  the  fact  that  the  im- 
balance of  world  trade  is  worse  today 
than  it  was  in  1985,  when  they  put  the 
dollar  on  skid  row. 

Instead  of  congratulating  themselves 
for  accomplishing  nothing,  these  gen- 
tlemen should  fill  the  gaps  in  their 
education  while  reading  the  book 
"The  Theory  of  Money  and  Credit"  by 
Ludwig  von  Mises,  where  it  is  ob- 
served: 

The  so-called  beneficial  effects  on  trade  of 
a  depreciating  currency  lasts  so  long  as  de- 
preciation has  not  affected  all  commodities 
and  services.  Once  the  adjustment  is  com- 
pleted, the  so-called  beneficial  effects  disap- 
pear. If  it  is  desired  to  maintain  them  per- 
manently, continual  resort  must  be  had  to 
fresh  debasement.  Only  progressive  depre- 
ciation of  the  value  of  money  could  perma- 
nently achieve  the  aims  which  the  currency 
debasers  have  in  view. 

As  the  March  Hare  pointed  out  to 
Alice  in  Wonderland,  it  is  very  easy  to 
have  more  trade  benefits  from  a  de- 
preciating currency. 


TIME  TO  RECONSIDER  U.S. 
SUPPORT  FOR  THE  CONTRAS 

(Mr.  KOLTER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarlcs.)    

Mr.  KOLTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day, one  of  the  leading  representatives 
of  the  Contras.  Mr.  Arturo  Ctmz  who 
was  the  director  of  the  United  Nicara- 
gua Opposition,  luiown  as  UNO.  re- 
signed from  the  leadership  of  the  Con- 
tras. He  cited  the  fact,  that  these  so- 
called  democratic  resistance  leaders, 
were  unwilling  to  submit  to  civilian  di- 
rection, and  were  more  interested  in  a 
more  purely,  military,  organization, 
without    civilian    democratic    controL 
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LET  US  GIVE  THE  MORATORIUM 


as  the  report  to  accompany  this  meas- 


must  applaud  Mr.  Gorbachev  for  his 
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This  development  is  enough  to  con- 
viiwe  even  those  of  my  colleagues  who 
aopport  XJA.  aid  to  the  Contns.  that 
they  should  reccmsider  whether  or 
not.  this  particular  Contra  organiza- 
tion is  worthy  of  that  support. 

Hie  statements  of  Mr.  Cruz  seem  to 
Indicate  that  even  if  the  Contras  were 
anocessful  In  defeating  the  Sandinis- 
tas, they  might  not  institute  the  type 
of  democratic  reforms,  that  would 
Mng  a  lasting  stability  to  Nicaragua, 
and  prevent  any  further  deterioration, 
of  American  interests,  in  that  region. 

I  recall  that  many  of  these  Contras 
were  once  also  Sandinistas.  I  also 
recall  that  this  country  once  support- 
ed a  Latin  American  rebel  leader,  who 
later  turned  out  to  be  an  anti-Ameri- 
can and  a  Communist.  Fidel  Castro.  It 
aeons  quite  possible  that  we  could  be 
Jumping  from  the  frying  pan  into  the 
fire,  if  we  continue  to  aid  a  movement, 
whose  own  leaders,  believe,  is  not 
democratic. 

Whether  you  agree  with  the  Presi- 
dent's policy  or  not.  is  seems  clear, 
that  its  implonentation,  in  this  case,  is 
fatally  flawed. 


ABAWDONINO  THE  FREEDOM 
FIGHTERS:  A  PRO-SOVIET 
POIJCY 

(Mr.  WALKER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.)     

Bfr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  there 
no  length  to  which  this  House  will  not 
go  to  break  the  law,  to  evade  the  law, 
to  Ignore  the  law,  and  to  make  a  mock- 
ery of  the  law? 

We  are  supposed  to  be  a  body  of  law- 
makers. We  have  become  a  body  of 
lawbreakers.  Last  week,  the  majority 
in  this  House  specificijly  voted  that 
laws  may  be  broken  in  the  pursuit  of 
goals  established  by  this  House.  This 
week,  tomorrow  in  fact,  we  will  consid- 
er a  rule  that  negates  provisions  of 
law.  We  are  used  to  this  House  consist- 
ently waiving  our  own  rules,  waiving 
the  Budget  Act:  but  now  it  is  going  to 
be  other  laws  as  welL 

Let  us  understand  why  we  are  tram- 
pling the  law  this  time.  This  time,  it  is 
in  pursuit  of  what  is  in  effect  a  pro- 
Soviet  policy,  a  resolution  to  abandon 
the  democratic  resistance,  the  freedom 
fighters  in  Nicaragua.  Those  freedom 
fighters  are  the  people  struggling 
against  that  nation's  Communist  gov- 
ernment. 

In  so  doing,  we  in  this  House  will 
move  a  big  step  toward  helping  the  So- 
viets to  establish  a  new  base  of  oper- 
ations in  this  hemisphere.  Let  us  im- 
derstand  that  the  resolution  we  are 
taUng  up  tomorrow,  this  resolution, 
sajrs  nothing  about  Americans  who  are 
going  down  and  helping  the  Commu- 
nist government  down  there:  it  says 
nothing  about  the  fimds  that  they  are 
expendlnr.  it  says  nothing  about  the 
Members  of  this  body  who  are  lending 


aid  and  comfort  to  the  Communist 
Saadinista  government;  it  says  noth- 
ing about  looking  into  them:  It  says 
on^  that  we  go  after  the  people  who 
are  the  democratic  resistance,  fighting 
the  Communist  government  in  that 
country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  not  only  push- 
ing the  rule  of  law  aside,  now  we  are 
doing  so  in  ways  that  threaten  our 
own  security. 


TIME  TO  THINK  OP  AMERICANS 
FIRST 

(Mr.  TRAFICANT  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Speaker, 
tockiy  LTV  retirees  are  in  Washington, 
DQ  to  lobby  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress. They  are  asking  for  legislation 
to  protect  once  and  for  all  their 
health,  medical,  and  life  insurance 
benefits;  and  also  their  $400  supple- 
mental income. 

Included  in  this  group  is  a  woman 
from  my  district,  Mrs.  Lipka,  whose 
husband  committed  suicide  over  the 
loss  of  these  payments.  What  a  sad 
day,  very  sad  day,  when  this  Congress 
last  year  could  send  $17  billion  over- 
seas and  we  failed  to  protect  our  sen- 
iors. When  tomorrow  we  will  consider 
$3410  million  going  to  Central  America 
and  our  seniors  are  going  door  to  door, 
asking  us  to  protect  benefits  that  they 
worked  for  their  whole  lives. 

We  can  send  money  to  Contras,  and 
we  turn  our  backs  on  our  own  people. 
It  is  a  very  sad  day,  and  we  should  be 
ashamed  of  ourselves. 

Finally,  I  think  it  is  time  that  we 
stop  worrying  about  all  the  nooks  and 
crannies  in  the  world  and  everybody's 
little  problems  and  start  talcing  care  of 
America  first.  Maybe  we  should  start 
with  these  retirees:  they  shouldn't  be 
going  door  to  door  asidng  for  some- 
thing they  earned  by  working  all  their 
lives.  Think  about  that. 


THE  LATE  SENATOR  ED 
ZORINSKY 

(Mr.  DAUB  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks,  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  DAUB.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Friday 
night,  the  passing  of  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Nebraska, 
Eh>WARD  ZoRiNSKY  occurTCd.  Most 
people  have  heard  by  now,  just  after 
performing  a  characteristic  humorous 
skit  for  our  press  club  ball,  Ed  Zorin- 
SKT  was  struck  by  a  heart  attack  and 
slipped  away. 

It  is  instructive  of  his  life  that  Ed 
ZoKiNSKY's  passing  came  after  an  en- 
tertainment skit.  Anybody  familiar 
wlth  Ed  Zorinskt  knew  that  he  was 
always  eager  to  please,  always  eager  to 


entertain,  and  to  make  people  laugh. 
His  wit  and  good  humor  were  widely 
known  and  he  was  always  ready  to 
turn  a  phrase,  often  at  his  own  ex- 
pense. 

The  outpouring  of  grief  and  sympa- 
thy last  weekend  said  much  about  this 
man.  It  seemed  that  nearly  everyone  I 
spoke  to  had  an  antidote  or  a  personal 
experience  about  the  Senator  to  relate 
to. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Ed  Zorihskt  was  an 
easy-gotng,  good-humored  personality. 
He  was  frugal,  he  was  fiercely  inde- 
pendent, and  he  seemed  forever  opti- 
mistic, with  a  strong  faith  in  our 
future.  t  think  these  attributes  are  the 
reasons  why  folks  in  my  State  had  so 
much  affection  for  this  man. 

He  embodied  what  is  in  the  hearts 
and  minds  of  Nebraskans.  Shake- 
speare once  wrote,  and  I  quote:  "Tis 
strange  that  death  should  sing."  I 
think  that  he  meant  that  the  phrase, 
a  passing  away  of  a  person  is  a  time 
for  reflection  on  his  life;  and  the  life 
of  Ed  Zorinsky  sings  clear  and  melod- 
ic about  his  love  of  people  and  the  joy 
he  found  in  service  to  them. 

I  join  with  my  colleagues  from  Ne- 
braska In  paying  tribute  to  the  man 
and  extending  our  sympathies  to  his 
wife  and  family  at  this  time. 


tBBSI 


EXPRBBSING  SORROW  AT  THE 
PASSING  OF  SENATOR  ZORIN- 
SKY 

(Mr.  BEREUTKR  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
wife  and  I  join  my  colleagues  and  their 
families  and  all  Nebraskans  in  express- 
ing our  sorrow  at  the  passing  of  the 
senior  Senator  from  the  State  of  Ne- 
braska, Edward  Zorimsky.  and  we 
offer  our  sincere  condolences  to  Mrs. 
Zorinsky  and  their  family. 

Ed  Zorinsky  was  a  very  ingenious 
and  a  very  conscientioiis  public  serv- 
ant for  our  State.  He  served  in  a  very 
able  manner  as  mayor  of  the  city  of 
Omaha,  and  here  for  the  Nation  in  the 
U.S.  Senate.  He  served  Omaha,  NE, 
and  the  Nation  very  well. 

In  the  more  than  8  years  that  I 
luiew  our  senior  Senator,  Ed  Zorin- 
sky, I  never  heard  an  unpleasant  word 
from  him,  and  I  respected  him  very, 
very  gceatly  as  a  person.  We  have 
every  reason  to  take  pride  in  Ed's 
many  contributions  to  our  State  and 
to  the  Nation  and  for  his  very  devoted 
and  effective  service. 
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We  offer  our  sincere  condolences  to 
Mrs.  Zorinsky  and  the  family  and  ex- 
press that  on  behalf  of  our  entire 
State. 


LET  US  GIVE  THE  MORATORIUM 
A  CHANCE  TO  WORK 

(Mr.  RICHARDSON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Contra  aid  moratorium  has  three 
positive  purposes.  First,  it  sends  a 
signal  to  the  President  that  we  need  a 
new  policy  in  Central  America.  The 
deck  of  cards  is  about  to  fall  apart  and 
the  American  people  do  not  support 
our  present  policy.  Second,  it  buys 
time  for  the  i)eace  process  to  work. 
President  Arias  of  Costa  Rica  has  a 
peace  plan  that  is  as  tough  on  the 
Sandinistas  as  it  is  on  the  Contras.  It 
is  tough  on  the  United  States  and  it  is 
tough  on  Cuba  and  the  Soviet  Union. 
Let  us  give  it  a  chance  to  work. 

Third,  it  allows  us  to  find  out  where 
millions  of  Contra  aid  funds  have 
gone,  diverted,  appropriated,  or  what- 
ever. The  American  taxpayer  has  been 
ripped  off  and  we  need  to  find  out 
where  that  money  went.  The  depar- 
tiu-e  of  Arturo  Ct\xz  as  a  Contra  leader 
finally  should  answer  the  question  as 
to  whether  the  Contras  are  able  to  get 
their  act  together.  The  answer  is  "no." 

The  last  ounce  of  political  credibility 
is  now  gone.  The  Contras  lack  a  con- 
certed political  message  that  will 
appeal  to  disaffected  Nicaraguans. 
They  have  no  effective  military  strate- 
gy and  they  have  shown  little  progress 
in  that  area. 

Support  the  Contra  aid  moratorium; 
it  will  buy  time  for  peace. 


MORATORIUM  BILL  IS 
LEGISLATIVE  TRAVESTY 

(Mr.  MICHEL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
morning  the  Rules  Committee  met  to 
decide  a  rule  for  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 175. 

That  bill  is  luiown  as  a  moratorium 
bill,  denying  already  pledged  funds  to 
the  democratic  resistance  of  Nicaragua 
imtil  certain  conditions  are  met. 

The  only  moratorium  the  bill  re- 
flects is  a  moratoriiun  in  respect  for 
the  procedures  of  the  House  and  for 
the  laws  we  pass  here. 

The  joint  resolution  was  just  printed 
last  night.  There  will  be  no  committee 
hearings,  no  report  to  accompany  this 
proposal,  no  opportunity  for  minority 
views,  and  the  minimum  3-day  layover 
requirement  is  also  to  be  Ignored. 

This  process  cannot  l>e  condoned.  It 
is  nothing  more  than  a  cynical  effort 
to  deny  the  House  the  right  guaran- 
teed by  law,  to  vote  up  or  down  on  the 
question  of  the  release  of  the  final  $40 
million. 

This  legislative  travesty  is  no  substi- 
tute for  policy.  The  policy  that  under- 
lines this  subversion  of  law  is  as  thin 


as  the  report  to  accompany  this  meas- 
ure. 

Those  favoring  the  moratorium  talk 
about  accountability.  But  they  dare 
not  talk  about  responsibility  because 
they  are  acting  irresponsibly. 

History  will  record  that  when  Nica- 
ragua cried  out  for  freedom,  the 
Democratic  leadership  in  the  House 
offered  them  bookkeeping  techniques. 

History  keeps  its  own  accounts.  And 
those  who  will  take  away  from  Nicara- 
guans the  fimds  they  need  to  fight  for 
their  country's  freedom  will  face  an 
accounting  some  day— and  it  may 
come  sooner  than  you  think. 


CONTRA  ATROCITIES  CONTINUE 

(Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  December  in  the  small  Nic- 
araguan  farming  village  of  El  Nispero, 
six  civilians  were  killed  in  a  Contra 
attack.  In  separate  interviews,  observ- 
ers gave  nearly  identical  accounts  of 
what  happened— a  9-month-old  infant 
was  bayoneted  to  death— two  elderly 
women  were  executed  lying  on  the 
bare  dirt  floor  of  their  home— a  preg- 
nant woman  was  shot  in  the  stomach. 

The  atrocities  of  war  are  at  times  in- 
conceivable, innocent  victims  often 
face  senseless,  painful  death. 

But  these  deaths  weigh  particularly 
heavy  on  the  American  people.  Why? 
Because  they  were  financed  by  U.S. 
tax  dollars. 

The  Contras  continue  their  brutal 
human  rights  abuses.  As  a  result,  they 
lack  the  support  of  the  Nicaraguan 
people. 

The  Contras  refuse  to  reform  their 
internal  decisionmaking  structure.  As 
a  result,  Arturo  Cruz  has  quit. 

The  Contras  remain  a  corrupt  fight- 
ing force  with  no  hope  of  success.  As  a 
result,  their  U.S.  support  will  end. 


"GLASNOST":  LET'S  WAIT  AND 
SEE 

(Mr.  PORTER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week  I  visited  the  Soviet  Embassy  to 
make  humanitarian  appeals  regarding 
several  Soviet  political  prisoners.  In 
complete  contrast  to  my  last  allowed 
visit  3  years  ago,  I  was  received  courte- 
ously, listened  to  and  responded  to  on 
a  civil  and  relevant  level  and  promised 
that  my  appeals  would  be  directed  to 
the  proper  authorities. 

Symbolically,  even  the  Elmbassy  gate 
unlocked  as  I  approached  it  without 
the  usual  harsh  questioning  by  inter- 
com. 

If  this  is  "Glasnost,"  I'm  encour- 
aged. Recognizing  the  enormous  hard- 
line  forces   in   the  Soviet  Union,   we 


must  applaud  Mr.  Gorbachev  for  his 
new  policy. 

But  before  we  become  too  ecstatic 
let's  see  if  the  policy  is  more  than  Just 
words  and  public  relations. 

Natan  Shcharansky,  Andre  Sak- 
harov,  Joseph  Begun,  and  others  re- 
cently released  are  refusenlk  and  pris- 
oner-of-conscience  celebrities  and 
thus,  good  media  bites  for  the  Soviets. 
Though  thankful,  we  must  remain 
skeptical. 

Let's  watch  the  overall  emigration 
level.  Let's  watch  the  treatment  of  mi- 
norities within  the  Soviet  Union.  Let's 
watch  what  actions  are  taken  regard- 
ing our  humanitarian  and  human 
rights  appeals. 

Let's  wait  and  see  and  pray,  Mr. 
Speaker. 


THE  MORATORIUM  WILL 

INSURE     THE     INTEGRITY     OF 
HOW  WE  MAKE  LAWS 

(Mr.  STOKES  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
rcm&rks  ) 

Mr.  S-rOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  a  Contra  aid  morato- 
rium. 

I  oppose  the  administration's  policy 
toward  Nicaragua,  but  a  more  fimda- 
mental  issue  is  at  stake.  If  the  Con- 
gress cannot  credit  the  testimony  of 
executive  branch  officials  on  which  it 
normally  makes  its  judgments  con- 
cerning issues  such  as  Contra  aid,  then 
It  cannot  exercise  its  constitutional  re- 
sponsibilities. 

Today,  we  are  faced  with  a  sugges- 
tion that  executive  branch  officials, 
luiowing  full  well  that  the  Contras 
were  receiving  substantial  amounts  of 
assistance  during  the  years  in  which 
Congress  denied  U.S.  assistance,  none- 
theless, made,  or  condoned  the  making 
of,  factual  statements  to  this  House 
and  its  committees  that  the  Contras 
were  broke  and  facing  dissolution. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  remained  a 
viable  military  force.  They  were  re- 
ceiving significant  amoimts  of  arms 
and  other  assistance.  As  much  as  $50 
million  may  have  been  provided  in  one 
form  or  another.  Further,  aU  of  this 
was  being  directed  from  the  White 
House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  view,  a  moratori- 
um is  as  much  an  attempt  to  ensure 
the  integrity  of  how  we  make  laws  as 
it  is  a  vote  on  further  Contra  aid. 


PAINTERS  LOCAL  NO.  1,  INTER- 
NATIONAL BROTHERHOOD  OF 
PAINTERS  &  ALLIED  TRADES, 
AFL-CIO,  TO  CELEBRATE  lOOTH 
ANNIVERSARY  IN  BALTIMORE, 
MD 

(Mrs.    BENTLEY    asked    and    was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
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for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
her  remarkB.) 

lin.  BBNTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  100 
year*  aco.  on  March  15.  1887, 15  iMdnt- 
en  local  unions  from  around  the  coun- 
try met  In  Baltimore,  MD,  to  found 
the  Brotherhood  of  Painters.  Decora- 
ton  4k  Paperhancers  of  America. 

Under  the  leadership  of  John  T. 
Elliot,  a  Baltimore  union  leader,  the 
newly  fcnmed  brotherhood  issued 
charters  to  the  15  local  unions  repre- 
sented and  Painters  Local  No.  1  in  Bal- 
tbnore  received  its  charter  the  same 
day  the  brotherhood  was  founded. 

As  a  Marylander,  I  am  proud  to 
xeport  that  the  100th  anniversary  of 
this  historic  day  for  the  American 
la^r  movement— both  nationally  and 
In  my  own  State  of  Maryland— will  be 
celebrated  this  March  15.  1987.  in 
Maryland  exactly  100  years  after  the 
orldnal  event  occurred  there. 

Althou^  this  union's  total  organiza- 
tion ccmslsted  of  only  15  local  painters 
unions  when  the  brotherhood  was 
founded  at  the  Baltimore  meeting  a 
century  ago.  the  organization  grew 
rapidly.  Just  1  year  later  the  number 
of  local  unions  had  climbed  to  111.  and 
the  membership  roster  had  swelled  to 
7.000  when  the  fledgling  brotherhood 
held  Its  first  general  convention— and 
once  again,  the  dty  of  Baltimore  was 
the  hoot  city. 

Today,  the  brotherhood  has  180,000 
monbers  and  749  local  unions,  and 
represents  such  a  variety  of  work  ju- 
risdictions that  at  the  1969  conven- 
tion, the  brotherhood  appropriately 
changed  its  name  to  the  International 
Brotherhood  of  Painters  &  Allied 
Trades.  AFL-CIO.  It  is  governed  by  a 
general  executive  board,  composed  of 
general  president  William  A.  Duval, 
general  secretary-treasurer  A.L. 
"Mike"  Monroe  and  eight  district  gen- 
eral vice  presidents.  General  conven- 
tions for  the  election  of  officers  are 
held  every  5  years. 

The  sercn  apprentlc^able  crafts 
within  the  brotherhood  include  paint- 
ing, paperhanglng,  drywall  finishing, 
architectural  coating  finisher,  glazing, 
carpet  and  linoleum  laying,  and  sign 
painting  with  10,000  apprentices  en- 
rolled In  these  craft  programs.  The 
brotherhood  is  affiliated  with  the 
AFL-CIO.  the  Canadian  Federation  of 
Labor,  the  AFL-CIO's  Building  and 
Construction  Trades  Department. 
Maritime  Trades  Department.  Metal 
Trades  Department,  Union  Label  Serv- 
ice Trades  Department,  and  the  Public 
Employee  Department. 

The  dty  of  Baltimore  is  honored  to 
have  been  selected  as  the  host  city  for 
the  100th  anniversary  celebration  of 
this  historic  chartering  of  Painters 
Local  Union  No.  1  of  the  Brotherhood 
of  Painters,  Decorators  &  Paperhang- 
ers  of  America. 

I  look  forward  to  Joining  the  mem- 
bers of  Painters  Local  No.  1— as  well  as 
all  the  national  officers  of  the  Inter- 


national Brotherhood  of  Painters  & 
Allied  Trades,  APL-CIO— when  they 
meet  in  Maryland  March  15  to  cele- 
brate their  100th  anniversary. 

It  is  fitting  and  appropriate  that  this 
anniversary  celebration  be  held  in  Bal- 
timore, because  that  is  where  it  all 
started. 


WE  ARE  VOTING  TO  RESTORE 
ACCOUNTABILITY  AND  CREDI- 
BILITY OP  OUR  GOVERNMENT 

(Mr.  CARDIN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  CARDIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  tomor- 
row this  House  will  have  the  opportu- 
nity to  vote  to  delay  the  pasmnent  of 
the  last  $40  million  of  aid  to  the  Nica- 
raguan  Contras.  Regardless  of  wheth- 
er the  payment  Is  ultimately  made  or 
not,  the  message  of  tomorrow's  vote 
must  be  loud  and  clear.  We  are  voting 
on  more  than  the  U.S.  policy  in  Cen- 
tral America. 

In  voting  for  the  resolution  we  are 
voting  to  restore  accountability  and 
credibility  to  America's  foreign  policy 
and  to  our  Government. 

The  people  of  my  district  demand  to 
know  how  their  money  is  being  spent. 
They  want  to  Icnow  how  much  money 
has  been  made  available  to  the  Con- 
tras, how  it  has  been  spent  and  where 
we  will  be  sending  the  rest  of  these 
funds;  certainly  not  to  Mr.  Colero  and 
certainly  not  to  Mr.  Cruz. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  do  not  know  to 
whom  we  will  be  sending  our  checks. 
The  so-called  civilian  leadership  of  the 
COntras,  the  umbrella  group  which 
was  critical  to  Congress'  approval  of 
the  Contra  aid,  is  no  longer  present  in 
Nicaragua.  The  umbrella  is  leaking 
and  we  should  not  be  pouring  any 
more  funds  over  that  umbrella. 

A  vote  to  defer  any  further  aid  to 
the  Contras  is  a  vote  to  keep  faith 
with  our  people. 
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MORATORIUM  ON  FURTHER  AID 
TO  THE  CONTRAS 

(Mr.  BRYANT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
rfim&rks  ) 

Mr.  BRYANT.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  there 
is  any  aspect  of  our  national  policy 
toward  Nicaragua  with  which  all 
Americans  agree,  it  is  that  we  should 
not  be  sending  millions  of  dollars  to 
Ificaragua  or  to  any  country  without 
knowing  where  it  goes,  who  gets  it, 
and  how  it  is  used. 

The  Reagan  administration  cannot 
give  us  this  information  about  the  mil- 
lions we  have  already  sent  to  the  Nica- 
raguan  Contras  and  it  is,  therefore,  in- 
conceivable that  this  same  administra- 
tion could  ask  Congress  to  permit  the 


remaining  $40  million  to  be  sent  to  the 
Contras  now. 

I  challenge  Members  to  argue  that 
the  American  people  would  approve  of 
sending  their  tax  dollars  abroad  with- 
out even  a  pretense  of  accountability. 
Clearly,  they  would  not. 

I  would  point  out  in  response  to  the 
statements  made  by  the  leadership  of 
the  o£hcr  side  a  moment  ago,  that 
without  accountability,  there  is  no  re- 
sponsibility and  the  administration 
that  is  responsible  in  this  case  is 
unable  to  be  accoimtable. 

I  strongly  urge  the  passage  of  the 
proposed  moratorium  on  the  delivery 
of  the  remaining  $40  million  to  the 
Nicaraguan  Contras. 


of  Swain  County  against  the  Federal 
Government. 


GREAT  SMOKY  MOUNTAINS 
WILDERNESS  ACT  OF  1987 

(Mr.  CLARKE  asked  and  was  given 
permiasion  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  CLARICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
several  colleagues  I  am  introducing 
today  the  Great  Smoky  Mountains 
Wilderness  Act  of  1987.  This  bill  desig- 
nates 467,000  acres  of  the  Great 
Smoky  Mountains  National  Park  as 
wilderness,  providing  increased  protec- 
tion for  one  of  the  treasures  in  our  Na- 
tional Park  System.  It  also  fulfills  the 
Fedenil  Government's  financial  obli- 
gation to  Swain  County,  NC. 

The  Great  Smoky  Mountains  Na- 
tional Park  is  recognized  as  an  irre- 
placeable preserve  because  of  the  wide 
variety  of  plants  and  animals  it  con- 
tains, tt  is  the  most  visited  of  all  our 
national  paries. 

The  bill  will  settle  a  longstanding 
dispute  between  Swain  County  and 
the  Department  of  the  Interior.  In  a 
1943  agreement  between  the  Federal 
Government,  the  TVA,  the  State  of 
North  Carolina,  and  Swain  County, 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  was  to 
construct  a  34-mile  road  through  the 
park  to  replace  one  flooded  by  a  TVA 
lake.  Only  a  small  part  of  the  road  was 
ever  built. 

To  resolve  this  controversy,  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service  and  the  Swain 
County  commissioners  negotiated  a 
compromise  in  1980.  My  bill  provides 
Swain  County  the  $9.5  million  settle- 
ment figreed  to  in  the  compromise.  It 
also  waives  the  indebtedness  of  the 
county  to  the  Farmers'  Home  Admin- 
istration for  the  construction  of  Swain 
High  School. 

This  legislation  guarantees  contin- 
ued transportation  to  cemeteries  locat- 
ed in  the  park.  Many  famiUes  depend 
on  this  to  visit  the  graves  of  their  an- 
cestor*. 

I  urge  support  for  this  legislation 
which  will  ensure  the  protection  of 
the  Great  Smoky  Moimtains  National 
Park  $nd  satisfy  the  legitimate  claims 


MORATORIUM  ON  FURTHER  AID 
TO  THE  CONTRAS 

(Mr.  WEISS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  simple 
truth,  that  a  band  of  ex-Somoza  offi- 
cers could  not  bring  democracy  to 
Nicaragua,  has  finally  come  home, 
even  to  Arturo  Cruz,  the  head  of  the 
civilian  directorate  of  the  Contras, 
until  he  resigned  yesterday. 

He  foiuid  that  he  could  not  influ- 
ence their  terroristic  behavior. 

Just  about  everyone  has  gotten  that 
message  by  now,  except  President 
Reagan.  He  has  just  asked  for  $40  mil- 
lion as  the  final  payment  of  the  $100 
million  voted  by  Congress  last  year  for 
the  Contras.  But  it  is  certain  that  Con- 
gress would  not  have  voted  that,  or 
perhaps  any  amount,  if  it  had  been 
luiown  that  as  much  as  $50  million  or 
more  may  have  been  illegally  diverted 
to  the  Contras. 

Diverted.  That  is  a  nice  word  for 
stolen.  By  voting  for  the  moratoriiun 
tomorrow,  this  House  will  send  the 
clear  message.  No  more  money,  legal 
or  illegal,  for  Contra  terror. 


THE  CONTRA  OBSESSION  HAS 
DISGRACED  OUR  NATION 

(Mr.  DURBIN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  DURBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Reagan  administration's  obsession 
with  overthrowing  the  Sandinista  gov- 
ermnent  of  Nicaragua  by  military 
force  has  driven  it  to  shameful  and  il- 
legal excesses. 

The  administration  speaks  solemnly 
of  its  commitment  to  international 
justice  in  Nicaragua  while  it  pursues  a 
covert  war,  which  has  been  condemned 
as  illegal  by  the  World  Court.  The  ad- 
ministration declares  allegiance  to  de- 
mocracy in  Central  America,  but  we 
have  seen  democratic  principles  and 
the  rule  of  law  violated  by  pro-Contras 
in  our  own  White  House. 

Despite  impassioned  rhetoric  about 
accountability,  budget  balancing  and 
the  ending  of  waste,  this  administra- 
tion refuses  to  provide  the  American 
people  with  any  accurate  accounting 
of  the  millions  of  U.S.  tax  dollars  we 
have  thrown  at  the  Contra  rebels. 

This  President,  and  his  budget  offi- 
cers, hold  our  schoolchildren,  elderly 
and  poor,  to  the  highest  standards  of 
accountability,  while  we  send  walking 
money  to  the  Contra  chieftains  with 
no  strings  attached. 

This  administration  and  the  well-fed 
revolutionaries  who  encourage  it,  have 
allowed  this  Contra  obsession  to  dis- 


grace our  Nation.  The  only  way  to 
close  this  shameful  chapter  in  our  Na- 
tion's history  is  to  bring  the  excesses 
and  abuses  of  the  Contras  to  the  full 
view  of  the  American  people. 


plishes  both  goals,  and  I  urge  Its  pas- 
sage. 


CONGRESS  SHOULD  JUST  SAY 
NO  TO  THE  CONTRAS 

(Mrs.  BOXER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  her 
remarks.) 

Mrs.  BOXER.  Mr.  Speaker,  every 
time  I  have  stood  in  the  well  of  this 
House  to  state  my  opposition  to 
Contra  aid,  I  have  felt  that  democracy 
was  at  work,  that  the  law  was  the  law. 
Well,  the  Tower  report  shows  us  that 
we  wasted  oiu*  breath  because  there 
was  a  secret  govenunent  all  along, 
overturning  the  laws  of  our  land. 

The  President  has  told  us,  in  a  very 
emotional  address,  that  he  wants  to  be 
held  accountable.  Here  is  his  chance. 
He  can  join  us  in  this  moratorium.  We 
still  know  nothing  about  the  diversion 
of  funds  to  the  Contras. 

As  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Weiss]  has  pointed  out,  we  have 
a  nice  way  of  saying  things  around 
here.  Diversion  of  funds;  a  nice  way  to 
say  stealing.  Diversion  of  funds;  a  nice 
way  to  say  fiscal  chaos.  Diversion  of 
f imds  could  even  mean  corruption. 

This  Congress  should  just  say  no 
and  invite  the  President  to  join  with 
us. 


POLYGRAPH  REFORM  ACT  OF 
1987 

(Mr.  DARDEN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  DARDEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
today  with  the  gentleman  from  Flori- 
da [Mr.  Young]  to  introduce  and  sup- 
port the  Polygraph  Reform  Act  of 
1987.  This  measure  offers  protection 
for  consumers  and  employees  through 
rigorous,  but  fair  regulation  of  poly- 
graph use  in  the  private  sector. 

Legislation  is  needed  that  will  curb 
the  potential  for  polygraph  abuse.  But 
we  also  have  heard  testimony  from 
employers  and  others  in  the  private 
sector  who  have  presented  equally 
convincing  evidence  of  their  need  to 
continue  to  use  the  polygraph.  These 
employers  have  public  responsibilities 
to  protect  lives  and  property  that  are 
entrusted  to  them,  and  the  polygraph 
has  been  demonstrated  to  be  effective 
in  helping  them  guard  that  trust. 

I  hope  to  work  with  my  colleagues  to 
develop  a  reasoned  and  fair  legislative 
solution,  one  that  recognizes  the  legiti- 
mate needs  of  the  private  sector  to 
continue  to  use  the  polygraph  while 
setting  strict  guidelines  to  assure  that 
the  polygraph  is  used  responsibly.  The 
Polygraph  Reform  Act  of  1987  accom- 


RESklOVAL  OF  NAME  OF  MEMBER 
AS  COSPONSOR  OP  H.R.  1272 

Mr.  WHITTAKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  name 
be  removed  as  a  cosponsor  of  HJl. 
1272. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
HoTER).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


LET  US  END  WASTE.  FRAUD. 
ABUSE.  AND  DECEPTION  OH 
CONTRA  AID 

(Mr.  MOODY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  MOODY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ad- 
ministration's secret  Contra  aid  net- 
work is  a  gross  example  of  waste, 
fraud,  and  abuse  by  Government.  Tax- 
payers' money  has  been  wasted,  the 
American  public  has  been  deliberately 
misled,  and  our  democratic  principles 
have  been  abused.  Near  the  Oval 
Office,  the  NSC  sUff  has  been  run- 
ning roughshod  over  American  trust 
and  law  and  order. 

Congress  has  the  duty  and  the  abili- 
ty to  get  things  back  on  course  and  to 
put  a  hold  on  further  Contra  aid  until 
we  have  a  full  accounting  of  the 
money  already  released.  Let  us  consid- 
er all  the  funds  the  administration 
cannot  account  for.  First,  there  is  the 
$27  million  in  humanitarian  assistance 
which  was  approved  in  1985.  Second, 
there  is  the  money  diverted  from  the 
Iranian  arms  sales.  Then  there  is  the 
money  solicited  from  private  individ- 
uals and  governments.  Yet  the  Reagan 
administration  is  asking  us  to  funnel 
another  $40  million  of  American 
money  into  this  financial  and  immoral 
black  hole.  I  think  it  is  time  that  we 
"just  say  no."  to  use  the  President's 
own  phrase. 

The  American  people  want  honest 
and  accountable  government  in  for- 
eign policy,  and  they  deserve  it.  Let  us 
start  restoring  their  confidence  by 
taking  the  time  to  get  the  facts 
straight.  After  we  do  that,  I  am  confi- 
dent that  we  will  vote  "no"  on  further 
waste,  fraud,  and  abuse  of  taxpayers' 
money  in  Central  America. 


MORE  AID  MEANS  MORE 
ACCOUNTING 

(Mr.  WISE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  WISE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  these 
days  of  giving  away  $59,000  in  playing 
cards  on  the  Vice-Presidential  Jet,  it 
probably  is  asking  too  much  for  a 
simple  accounting  of  the  millions  of 
dollars    that    this    Government    and 
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otlmB  have  wnt  to  the  Contras.  After 
all.  wtiy  ihould  the  taxpayers  be  con- 
eemed? 

Simply  becauw  one-half  of  the  $27 
miTUnn  appropriated  in  1985  is  still  un- 
accounted for?  Or  that  $20  million 
that  came  from  Iran  has  never  been 
accounted  Ua  evm  though  United 
States  law  requires  that  all  profits 
from  arms  sales,  even  those  that  vio- 
late ezlsttng  United  States  policy  in 
tradtaw  with  terrorists,  belong  to  the 
United  States  Government 

Now  this  administration  seeks  an- 
other $40  million  before  accounting 
for  the  mwlous  millions.  American 
nooiwoflt  groups  account  for  their 
funds,  shouldn't  It  be  the  same  for  one 
of  the  gmtest  fundraJsing  drives  of 
all  times;  involving  the  United  States 
taxpayer,  illegal  arms  sales,  the  Sultan 
of  Brunei,  the  Saudi  Arabian  royal 
family,  Israel  and  a  complicated  web 
of  American  donors.  The  only  thing 
we  havent  aeea  is  a  Contra  telethon. 

It's  time  for  a  simple  accoimting,  Mr. 
Speaker.  UntO  it  happens.  Congress 
shouldn't  open  the  taxi>ayers'  check 
book  until  the  administration  opens 
its  Contra  ledger  books. 


CONTRA  FUNDS  MORATORIUM 

(Mr.  DYMALLY  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
hlsranarks.) 

Mr.  DYMALLY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
to  voice  my  support  of  the  proposed 
moratorium  on  the  remaining  $40  mil- 
li<m  to  the  Contras  and  to  reiterate  my 
onx)citlon  to  this  Ul-conceived  policy. 

A  moratorium  is  perhaps  the  most 
practical  i4>proach  our  country  should 
undertake  at  this  point.  As  is  the  case 
In  any  process,  when  unanswered  ques- 
tions arise  that  represent  serious  im- 
plications for  that  process,  it  is  wisest 
to  proceed  with  extreme  caution  while 
attempting  to  find  the  answers  to 
these  questions.  We  cannot  escape  the 
fact  the  diversion  allegations  have 
placed  serious  questions  on  the  cur- 
rent policy.  If  we  are  to  be  honest  in 
our  decisions  and  to  our  constituents. 
we  need  to  "get  to  the  bottom  of  this." 
Toward  that  end,  it  is  wisest  to  place  a 
mcMYtorlum  on  the  balance  of  the  ap- 
propriated aid  while  the  investigating 
panels  attempt  to  imravel  this  mess, 
and  provide  us  with  proper  guidance 
In  our  decisionmaking  relative  to  the 
Oootmfofees. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  moratorium  will 
also  be  a  wise  ^proach  for  it  gives 
Ume  to  the  Contadora  process  and  the 
Costa  Rican  plan.  These  efforts  are 
clear  indications  that  the  governments 
of  the  Central  American  region  sin- 
ter^ wish  for  a  peaceful  settlement 
which  excludes  an  arms  intervention 
from  external  forces.  Let  me  also  add 
that  the  Sandlnista  government  has 
Indicated  her  willingness  to  consider 
the  Costa  RIcan  plazL 


Finally,  BCr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
go  home  for  Easter  and  explain  to  my 
constituents  that  we  in  Congress  are 
sorious  about  finding  the  truth  behind 
this  embarrassing  scandal.  I  have  re- 
ceived large  volumes  of  mail  urging  me 
to  push  for  a  reassessing  of  our  entire 
Cfentral  America  policy.  A  moratori- 
um, it  seems  to  me,  is  a  perfect  com- 
promise. It  will  allow  us  to  take  a  good 
look  at  the  policy,  and  use  the  findings 
of  the  various  investigations  to  our  ad- 
vantage. I  would  hate  to  go  home  and 
have  to  answer  questions  on  the 
wisdom  of  sending  more  money  to  the 
Oontras  while  we  have  not  been  able 
to  answer  questions  that  have  embar- 
rassed our  constituents. 


suffering?  I  hope  that  the  administra- 
tion will  apply  the  same  fervor  when 
addressing  our  problems  of  drugs, 
crime,  poverty,  and  housing. 


IN  SUPPORT  OP  A  MORATORIUM 
ON  CONTINUED  CONTRA  AID 

(Mr.  FLAKE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  FLAKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
strongly  in  favor  of  a  moratorium  on 
the  remaining  $40  million  to  the  Con- 
tras until  this  administration  provides 
Congress  with  an  itemized  expenditure 
of  how  the  original  $60  million  in  aid 
has  already  been  spent. 

Contras  brutality  is  on  the  rise  ac- 
cording to  Americas  Watch,  a  human 
rights  organization.  Civilians  continue 
to  be  victims  of  random  attaclu  and 
are  increasingly  subjected  to  ludnap- 
ing  attempts.  The  methods  of  these  so- 
called  freedom  fighters  clearly  violate 
basic  human  rights.  If  this  is  true, 
then  the  United  States  cannot  in  good 
conscience  support  such  efforts. 

This  administration  has  violated 
U.S.  foreign  policy  by  covertly  con- 
tinuing to  work  against  efforts  to 
bring  peace  to  the  region  in  spite  of 
congressional  bans  on  direct  or  indi- 
rect military  assistance.  The  Tower 
report  revealed  that  the  administra- 
tion/Reagan officials  continued  its 
covert  method  of  fundraising  and  con- 
tkiued  to  provide  supplies  to  the  Con- 
tras. 

There  are  two  questions  that  need  to 
be  answered.  First,  will  this  adminis- 
tration persistently  violate  the  law  by 
continuing  to  provide  assistance  to  the 
(3ontras?  Second,  does  providing  arms 
to  the  Contras  help  us  to  establish  a 
judicious  and  foresighted  foundation 
for  foreign  policy  in  Central  America? 

It  is  my  belief  that  there  must  be  al- 
ternatives, other  than  military  assist- 
ance, for  the  United  States  to  help  the 
people  of  Nicaragua  establish  an  ac- 
ceptable form  of  government.  I  am 
aiware  of  the  need  for  a  stable/secure 
Western  Hemisphere,  free  of  oppres- 
sion, but  at  what  expense  to  human 
rights  should  we  try  to  achieve  this? 
Why  should  we  continue  to  send  funds 
to  an  organization  that  refuses  to  give 
an  accounting  of  how  the  funds  are 
being  spent;  and  for  all  we  Icnow  are 
being  used  to  cause  human  misery  and 


OPPOSITION  VOICED  TO 

FURTHER  U.S.  AID  TO  CONTRAS 

(Mr.  RAHALL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  RAHALL  Mr.  Speaker,  I  speak 
today  in  strong  opposition  to  any  fur- 
ther United  States  aid  to  the  Nicara- 
guan  Contras.  This  administration's 
policy  of  intervention  in  Nicaragua 
has  bten  sorely  misguided  and  misdi- 
rected. I  am  appalled  at  the  continu- 
ing disclosures  in  regard  to  the  admin- 
istration's illegal,  ill-advised,  and  illu- 
sive actions  in  the  Iran/Contra  arms 
deal.  Yes,  let's  follow  the  money  trail. 
Where  did  the  money  go  that  we  sent 
last  year?  Until  we  find  out  the  where- 
abouts of  all  funds  diverted  from  the 
arms  sales  to  Iran  and  the  $27  million 
in  "humanitarian  aid"  diverted  from 
the  American  taxpayer  via  appropria- 
tions in  fiscal  year  1986,  it  would  be  lu- 
dicrous to  supply  more  money  to  the 
Contras.  I  am  also  gravely  concerned 
alx>ut  any  additional  Contra  aid, 
either  direct  or  indirect,  that  may 
have  been  solicited  by  the  United 
States  through  third  parties  or  other 
governments.  This  is  another  issue 
that  must  be  clarified  before  we  in 
Congress  allow  the  additional  $40  mil- 
lion to  be  released.  For  these  reasons, 
I  strongly  support  the  moratorium  on 
the  final  Contra  aid  installment  and 
urge  ttie  support  of  my  colleagues. 


[ 


HE  SHOREHAM  TRUTH 
WITNESSES 

(Mr.  HOCHBRUECKNER  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  HOCHBRUECKNER.  Mr. 
Spealoer,  at  this  moment,  a  group  of 
citizens  who  represent  the  opinion  of 
80  percent  of  the  people  of  New  York's 
First  Congressional  District  are  gath- 
ered in  a  hearing  room  on  Long  Island 
to  shine  the  lantern  of  truth  on  the 
proceedings  of  a  Nuclear  Regulatory 
Commission  [NRCl  hearing.  They  call 
themselves  the  Shoreham  Truth  Wit- 
nesses. Their  purpose  is  to  spotlight 
the  fact  that  it  would  be  impossible  to 
evacuate  Long  Island  in  the  event  of  a 
nuclear  catastrophe  at  the  Shoreham 
nuclear  powerplant. 

The  fact  that  a  densely  [>opulated, 
geographically  restricted  area  such  as 
Long  Island  could  not  be  evacuated  in 
an  emergency  is  not  some  unsubstanti- 
ated opinion.  This  determination  was 
reached  after  exhaustive  study  by  a 
battery  of  experts  in  consultation  with 
Suffolk  Coiuity.  Their  judgment  was 


confirmed  by  officials  of  the  State  of 
New  York. 

Despite  determinations  by  State  and 
local  authorities  as  to  the  impossibility 
of  undertaking  such  an  emergency 
evacuation,  the  NRC  has  proceeded  to 
consider  a  proposed  evacuation  plan 
submitted  by  the  utility  company  re- 
sponsible for  constructing  the  plant — a 
company  which  stands  to  generate 
considerable  profits,  but  only  if  the 
plant  is  activated.  In  essence,  the  NRC 
is  seriously  considering  the  absurd 
notion  that  a  utility  can  singlehanded- 
ly  accomplish  what  State  and  local 
governments  have  judged  is  impossi- 
ble. 

The  NRC  has  already  demonstrated 
a  willingness  to  change  its  own  safety 
regulations  when  those  regulations  do 
not  satisfy  the  financial  interests  of 
the  nuclear  industries.  The  citizens  to 
whom  I  referred  are  serving  as  wit- 
nesses to  the  truth  of  this  question- 
that  changing  the  rules  and  "hiding 
your  head  in  the  sand"  does  nothing 
to  make  a  nuclear  powerplant  safer. 

The  Shoreham  Truth  Witnesses 
seek  to  appeal  to  the  conscience  of  the 
NRC  staff.  A  lighted  lantern  will  be 
held  during  every  moment  of  the  hear- 
ings by  one  of  the  witnesses. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  the  glow  of  that 
lantern  extends  its  symbolic  light  to 
the  floor  of  this  House.  Let  us  hope  it 
will  eventually  serve  to  illuminate 
even  the  members  of  the  Nuclear  Reg- 
ulatory Commission. 


EXPRESSION  OF  SUPPORT  FOR 
CONTRA  AID  MORATORIUM 

(Mr.  VENTO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarlKs.) 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  joining  with  my  colleagues  in 
rising  in  opposition  to  Contra  aid  and 
in  favor  of  the  moratorium  on  funds 
to  the  Contras. 

Mr.  Speaker,  last  week  the  President 
addressed  us  on  national  television  to 
express  his  support  for  the  findings  of 
the  Tower  Commission,  and  I  think 
that  many  people  feel  they  would  like 
to  put  the  Iran-Contra  issue  behind 
us.  I  would,  too.  However,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, we  cannot  put  behind  us  that 
wluch  is  not  in  front  of  us,  that  which 
we  do  not  Icnow.  We  cannot  put  things 
behind  us  that  have  not  been  brought 
to  the  light  of  understanding. 

The  fact  is  that  a  successful  morato- 
ria  proposal  will  bring  to  the  light  and 
understanding  many  of  the  ramifica- 
tions and  issues  and  questions  that 
should  be  answered.  We  caimot  go 
blindly  forward  in  terms  of  supporting 
$40  million  or  business  as  usual  in 
terms  of  support  for  the  Contras. 

Many  Members  have  a  difficult  deci- 
sion before  them  because  they  voted 
for  this  in  the  past  year.  I  hope  that 
this  moratoria  proposal  will  help  them 


arrive  at  a  decision  that  is  both  fair 
and  equitable. 

Finally.  Uix.  Speaker,  I  think  the 
President's  recommendation  disre- 
gards the  good  efforts  of  Oscar  Arrias, 
the  new  President  of  Costa  Rica,  and 
the  peace  initiative  he  has  put  for- 
ward. On  that  basis  alone,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  think  the  administration's  finding 
is  faulted  and  mocks  the  facts  in  certi- 
fying that  there  is  no  prospect  for  ne- 
gotiation. So  I  would  hope  that  we  will 
take  the  time  and  apply  the  wisdom  to 
judge  this  matter  properly  in  this  Con- 
gress on  this  important  issue  by  suc- 
cessfully voting  into  law  a  moratorium 
for  6  months  while  we  properly  learn 
the  facts. 


D  1300 

NATIONAL  KNOW  YOUR 
CHOLESTEROL  WEEK 

Mr.  DYMALLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  be 
discharged  from  further  consideration 
of  the  Senate  joint  resolution  (S.J. 
Res.  65)  to  designate  the  week  of  April 
5.  1987,  through  April  11,  1987.  as  "Na- 
tional Know  Your  Cholesterol  Week," 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  consider- 
ation in  the  House. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the 
Senate  joint  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
HoYER).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia? 

Mrs.  MORELLA.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  I  do  not 
object,  but  simply  would  like  to  inform 
the  House  that  the  minority  has  no 
objection  to  the  legislation  now  being 
considered. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  my  reservation 
of  objection,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Daub]. 

Mr.  DAUB.  I  thank  the  gentlewom- 
an for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  take  this  time 
and  thank  the  gentlewoman  from 
Maryland  for  her  efforts  and  for  my 
good  friend  and  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Dymally] 
for  bringing  this  resolution  to  the 
floor. 

I  understand  that  it  was  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  leader  of  the  other  body 
that  the  bill  was  brought  in  an  expedi- 
tious manner,  because  the  originator 
of  this  legislation  was  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Nebraslui  whom  we  now  all 
iuiow  did  pass  away  in  an  untimely 
death  last  Friday.  The  Senator  origi- 
nated this  legislation  and  had  over  60 
cosponsors  in  the  other  body. 

It  was  an  idea  that  he  had  based 
upon  his  leadership  on  this  issue  of 
cholesterol  and  how  it  affects  our  lives 
from  a  man  by  the  name  of  Phil  Soko- 
lof  in  Omaha.  NE.  who  had  a  serious 
heart  condition  and  was  interested  in 
the  subject  and  called  it  to  the  Sena- 
tor's attention  and  in  turn  bringing  it 


to  that  body's  attention,  passing  it  and 
sending  it  here. 

I  do  appreciate  the  House's  consider- 
ation. I  hope  and  trust  that  it  will  pass 
unanimously.  I  do  want  to  say  that,  as 
the  former  chairman  of  the  Heart  As- 
sociation in  my  particular  area  and 
someone  who  is  also  concerned  with 
the  farm  and  agricultiiral  issues  of  our 
country,  that  as  a  member  of  the 
Health  Subcommittee  on  Long-Term 
Care  and  now  the  Health  Subcommit- 
tee of  Ways  and  Means,  the  resolution 
may  not  be  clear  enough  with  respect 
to  what  it  says  or  what  it  may  infer 
about  reasonable  amounts  of  red  meat 
in  the  daily  and/or  weekly  diet.  So  I 
do  want  to  indicate  for  the  Record 
that  the  link  between  consimiption  of 
red  meat  and  high  blood  levels  of  cho- 
lesterol is  not  yet  established  and  that 
is  something  I  think  the  resolution 
s[>ealcs  to  in  terms  of  asking  us  to  be 
aware  and  aslcing  that  the  matter  l>e 
further  considered. 

So  indeed  it  is  a  fitting  tribute  to  the 
Senator  from  Nebrasica  whose  leader- 
ship we  appreciated  and  whose 
memory  we  will  cherish.  It  is  a  fitting 
subject  for  this  House  in  that  regard 
as  well  to  think  of  his  concern  for  cho- 
lesterol and  how  it  affected  our  blood 
pressure  and  our  consimiption  of  food 
in  our  diet. 

I  hope  that  the  House  will  expedi- 
tiously pass  this  matter. 

Mrs.  MORELLA.  Mr.  Speaker,  fur- 
ther reserving  the  right  to  object,  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  California 

[Mr.  DYJtAULY]. 

Mr.  DYMALLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  be- 
cause of  the  importance  of  this  Senate 
joint  resolution,  I  would  like  to  re- 
quest that  the  Clerk  read  the  resolu- 
tion in  full. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  read  the  Senate  joint  resol- 
tution. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  joint  res- 
olution, as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  65 

Whereas  heart  attacks  struck  as  estimated 
one  million  five  hundred  and  seventy-six 
thousand  Americans  in  1986,  a  third  of 
whom  died  immediately: 

Whereas  scientific  data  indicates  that  ef- 
fective measures  to  lower  serum  cholesterol 
may  be  capable  of  decreasing  occurrences  of 
heart  disease: 

Whereas  only  8  per  centum  of  Americans 
know  their  cholesterol  level;  and 

Whereas  an  estimated  two  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  lives  could  be  saved  each 
year  if  Americans  were  tested  for  and  took 
action  to  reduce  high  levels  of  cholesterol: 
Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  week  of 
April  5.  1987.  through  April  11.  1987.  is  des- 
ignated as  "National  Know  Tour  Cholester- 
ol Week";  and  the  President  is  authorized 
and  requested  to  issue  a  proclamation  call- 
ing upon  the  American  public  to  observe 
such  week  with  appropriate  programs  and 
activities. 
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MORELLA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
wtthdntw  my  reaenratlon  of  objection. 

Tbe  SPBAKXR  pro  tempore.  Is 
Umr  objectioin  to  the  request  of  the 
centlemaii  from  California? 

TTiere  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  Joint  resolution  was  or- 
dered to  be  read  a  third  time,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a 
motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

ICr.  DTMAUiT.  Bfr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimouB  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  leclslative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
Senate  Joint  resolution  Just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pre  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  f mn  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BT  THE 
SPEAKER  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  provisions  of  clause  5,  rule 
I.  the  Oiair  announces  that  he  will 
posUmne  further  proceedings  today  on 
each  motion  to  suspend  the  rules  on 
which  a  reccwded  vote  or  the  yeas  and 
nays  are  ordered,  or  on  which  the  vote 
is  objected  to  under  clause  4  of  rule 
XV. 

Such  rollcall  votes,  if  postponed,  will 
be  taken  after  debate  is  concluded  on 
all  motions  to  suss>end  the  rules. 


CONVEYANCE  OP  CERTAIN 
PUBLIC  LANDS  IN  ALABAMA 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
suspend  the. rules  and  imss  the  bill 
(HJl.  626)  to  provide  for  the  convey- 
ance of  certain  public  lands  in  Chero- 
kee, De  Kalb,  and  Etowah  Counties, 
AL.  and  for  other  purposes,  as  amend- 
ed. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

HJl.629 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repntentativet  qr  tHe  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congrtu  attembled.  That,  not- 
wlthsUuadinc  aoy  other  provision  of  law.  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  convey,  without  consideration, 
all  right.  UUe.  and  interest  of  the  United 
States  in  those  puUlc  lands  oritinally  grant- 
ed and  cmveyed  to  the  State  of  Alabama  by 
the  United  States  pursuant  to  the  Act  of 
June  3.  1856  (11  SUt.  17).  in  aid  of  the 
Coosa  and  Chattooca  Railroad  and  subse- 
quently forfeited  to  tbe  United  States  pur- 
suant to  the  Act  of  September  29.  18M  (26 
8ML.  4M).  to  any  trustee  qualified  under 
the  laws  of  the  State  of  Alabama  to  do  busi- 
ness as  a  trustee  and  approved  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  tbe  Interior.  Such  trustee  shall 
convey  said  right,  title,  and  interest  In  those 
lands,  in  such  mmrwr  as  he  determines  ap- 
propriate, to  those  persons  whom  he  deter- 
mines to  be  current  owners  of  record  of  the 
♦^'bt"**  of  the  interests  in  such  lands.  No 
costs  incurred  by  the  trustee  in  implement- 
tnc  his  reqxmsibtllUes  under  this  Act  shall 
be  borne  by  the  United  States. 


Sic.  2.  All  minerals  shall  be  reserved  to 
the  United  States  together  with  the  right  to 
prospect  for.  mine  and  remove  the  same. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  rule,  a  second  is  not  re- 
quired on  this  motion. 

The  gentleman  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
U>Aixl  will  be  recognized  for  20  min- 
utes and  the  gentlewoman  from 
Nevada  [Mrs.  VncMfovicH]  will  be  rec- 
O0iized  for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona  [Mr.  UdallI. 

GXNERAL  LEAVS 

Mr.  UDALL  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on 
HJl.  626,  the  bill  presently  under  con- 
sideration. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Arizona? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  bring 
to  the  floor  today  H.R.  626,  a  bill  in- 
troduced by  my  friend  and  colleague 
Mr.  Bevill  to  resolve  a  serious  land 
problem  which  exists  in  his  district. 

A  recent  ruling  by  a  Federal  district 
court  has  brought  to  light  a  partial  in- 
terest of  the  United  States  in  about 
1^000  acres  of  land  in  Alabama.  Al- 
though this  interest  dates  back  to 
1860,  most  of  the  claimants  to  this 
land  are  unaware  of  any  title  problems 
aqd  believe  they  own  their  land  free  of 
any  other  interest.  Yet  as  a  result  of 
this  Federal  court  ruling  title  compa- 
nies will  no  longer  guarantee  title  in- 
surance policies  on  this  land. 

Mr.  Bevill  has  worked  with  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  to  devise  the 
simplest,  fairest,  and  most  cost-effec- 
tive solution  to  this  problem.  H.R.  626 
would  direct  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior to  convey,  without  consideration, 
the  U.S.  interest  in  the  affected  lands 
to  a  trustee,  reserving  the  mineral 
rights  to  the  United  States.  The  trust- 
ee would  then  convey  that  interest  to 
the  current  owners  of  record,  at  no 
cost  to  the  United  States.  I  commend 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama  for  his 
prompt  action  to  solve  this  serious 
problem. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  H.R.  626. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mrs.  VUCANOVICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of 
H.R.  626,  as  reported  by  the  Interior 
Committee.  The  bill  is  highly  meritori- 
ous and  I  know  of  no  opposition  to  it. 

The  bill,  introduced  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama  [Mr.  Bevill],  con- 
veys, without  compensation,  any  and 


aU  interest  held  by  the  United  SUtes 
in  approximately  16,000  acres  to  a 
trustee  approved  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior.  The  trustee  would  then 
be  reqtilred  to  convey  this  interest  to 
the  pefsons  deemed  to  be  the  current 
owners  of  record. 

The  land  is  part  of  an  old.  unused, 
railroad  conveyance  which  should 
have  reverted  back  to  Federal  owner- 
ship when  plans  to  build  the  railroad 
were  (fcx)pped  over  100  years  ago.  In- 
stead, the  State  of  Alabama  in  1882  er- 
roneously conveyed  the  land  to  the 
railroad  company  which  subsequently 
sold  it  to  third  parties.  A  lawsuit  in 
1986  brought  this  situation  to  public 
attention  and  has  resulted  in  a  cloud 
being  placed  on  all  titles  to  the  land. 
We  have  been  told  that  over  500 
people  are  affected.  They  are  unable 
to  sell  the  land,  or  borrow  money  to 
build  on  it  or  make  other  improve- 
ments until  the  cloud  is  lifted.  Need- 
less to  say,  they  inunediately  came  to 
their  able  Congressman  for  help. 

A  common  question  and  a  logical 
one,  or  course,  is  to  ask  whether  or  not 
administrative  remedies  are  available. 
BLM  advised  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama and  the  committee  that  there 
are  remedies  but  given  the  large 
number  of  people,  processing  each 
claim  would  be  very  time  consuming 
and  coetly  to  all  parties,  including  the 
Federal  Government.  Therefore,  we 
are  toU,  BLM  helped  draft  legislation 
to  avoid  the  delay  and  cost  by  simply 
conveying  the  land.  The  bill  requires 
that  ownership  of  the  mineral  rights 
will  remain  with  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment which  is  normally  done  in  such 
conveyances. 

The  committee  went  one  step  fur- 
ther and  amended  the  bill  to  make  it 
clear  that  no  costs  incurred  in  the  con- 
veyances would  be  borne  by  the  Feder- 
al Government. 

I  brieve  the  Department  and  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama  have  come 
to  a  f  Air  and  equitable  solution  which 
comes  to  the  aid  of  the  landowners  as 
expeditiously  as  possible  and  protects 
the  interest  of  the  United  States.  I 
support  the  bill  and  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  it. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time,  and  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Gray  of  Illinois).  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona  [Mr.  Udall]  that  the 
House  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
bill,  H.R.  626,  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill, 
as  amended,  was  passed. 

A  n|otion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 
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CONVEYANCE  OP  CERTAIN 
PUBLIC  LANDS  IN  WISCONSIN 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
(H.R.  242)  to  provide  for  the  convey- 
ance of  certain  public  lands  in  Oconto 
and  Marinette  Counties,  WI. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

HJl.  242 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of   the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  ossenMed, 

SECnON  I.  AUTHORIZATION  OF  CONVEYANCE. 

(a)  In  General.— Notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  (hereinafter  In  this  Act  referred  to 
as  the  "Secretary")  may  convey  any  portion 
of  the  land  described  in  subsection  (b)  to 
any  citizen  of  the  United  States  who  claims 
and  demonstrates  possession  of  such  portion 
of  land. 

(b)  Description  of  Land.— The  land  re- 
ferred to  in  subsection  (a)  consists  of  parcels 
of  public  lands  constituting  a  survey  hiatus 
in  township  29  north,  range  21M!  east, 
fourth  principal  meridian,  Oconto  and  Mar- 
inette Counties.  Wisconsin,  which  contain 
approximately  200  acres. 

(c)  Preliminary  Determinations.— No 
conveyance  may  be  made  under  authority  of 
this  Act  until  the  Secretary  determines 
that— 

( 1 )  such  conveyance— 

(A)  is  in  the  public  interest,  and 

(B)  will  serve  objectives  which  outweigh 
public  objectives  and  values  which  would  be 
served  by  retaining  such  lands  in  Federal 
ownership:  and 

(2)  no  other  statutory  authority  exists 
whereby  the  Secretary  may  afford  the  ap- 
propriate relief. 

SEC.  t  PROCEDURE  t-QR  CONVEYANCE. 

(a)  Determination  or  Price.— In  deter- 
mining the  price  for  which  land  may  be  con- 
veyed, the  Secretary- 

( 1 )  shall  appraise  the  land  on  the  basis  of 
its  fair  market  value  at  the  time  of  apprais- 
al: 

(2)  shall  deduct  the  value  of  improve- 
ments or  development  made  by  the  person 
claiming  possession  or  his  predecessors  In 
interest:  and 

(3)  may  further  discount  the  price  accord- 
ing to  equitable  considerations  that  exist 
with  respect  to  each  conveyance.  Including 
but  not  limited  to— 

(A)  the  amount  originally  paid  for  a 
parcel  by  the  person  claiming  possession  of 
such  parcel,  and 

(B)  any  taxes  that  have  been  paid  with  re- 
spect to  a  parcel  by  the  person  claiming  pos- 
session of  such  parcel. 

(b)  Description  op  Land  Conveyed  and 
Conveyance  Thhooch  Trustee.— (1)  Land 
conveyed  under  this  Act  shall  be  described 
according  to  the  rectangular  system  of 
survey,  as  reflected  on  the  Federal  plat  of 
survey. 

(2)  In  the  event  that  an  individual  tract  of 
land  does  not  conform  to  such  survey— 

(A)  the  Secretary  may  convey  such  tract 
to  a  trustee  acting  on  behalf  of  more  than 
one  claimant  for  purposes  of  conforming 
the  legal  description  to  such  plat,  and 

(B)  such  trustee  shall  thereafter  convey 
the  appropriate  interests  to  the  respective 
claimants. 

SEC.  s.  time  limit  for  initiation  of  implemen- 
tation. 
The  Secretary  shall  initiate  action  to  im- 
plement this  Act  within  120  days  of  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  rule,  a  second  is  not  re- 
quired on  this  motion. 

The  gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Vekto]  will  be  recognized  for  20  min- 
utes and  the  gentlewoman  from 
Nevada  [Mrs.  Vucahovich]  will  be  rec- 
ognized for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  VentoI. 

GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarlu  on  the 
bill  under  consideration. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  242  is  a  bill  by  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Roth],  dealing  with  lands  in  his  dis- 
trict. 

This  bill  is  identical  to  one  which 
the  House  passed  in  the  last  Congress, 
but  on  which  no  action  was  taken  by 
the  Senate.  In  brief,  it  would  establish 
a  mechanism  for  clealing  with  prob- 
lems in  land  titles  that  have  arisen  be- 
cause of  surveying  errors  when  the  af- 
fected lands  were  transferred  out  of 
Federal  ownership  back  in  the  last 
century. 

The  result  of  the  errors  was  to  leave 
a  so-called  hiatus  in  the  official  sur- 
veys—that is,  an  area  which  officially 
was  not  covered  by  the  various  trans- 
fers out  of  Federal  ownership,  but 
which  nonetheless  has  been  consid- 
ered and  treated  as  having  been  trans- 
ferred. The  situation  means  that  vari- 
ous private  parties  who  have  held  the 
lands  and  paid  taxes  on  them  for 
many  years  have  a  serious  cloud  on 
their  titles. 

The  bill  authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  convey  the  approxi- 
mately 200  acres  involved  to  citizens  of 
the  United  States  claiming  aind  dem- 
onstrating actual  possession  of  them. 
The  Secretary  would  appraise  the 
lands  on  fair-market  basis,  but  would 
deduct  from  the  selling  price  the  value 
of  improvements  made  by  the  claim- 
ant or  the  claimant's  predecessors. 
The  Secretary  would  also  discount 
from  the  price  to  reflect  the  original 
purchase  price  paid  for  the  lands  and 
also  the  taxes  that  have  been  paid. 

I  know  of  no  controversy  or  disputes 
about  this  bill,  and  I  urge  its  passage. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mrs.  VUCANOVICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of 
H.R.  24,  a  bill  by  my  friend  and  col- 
league from  Wisconsin,  Mr.  Roth,  to 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  convey  approximately  200  acres  of 


land  to  any  citizen  who  claims  and 
demonstrates  possession  thereof. 

The  lands  are  located  in  the  gentle- 
man's district.  The  acres  involved  were 
inadvertently  omitted  from  convey- 
ances or  other  transfers  of  land  out  of 
Federal  ownership  because  of  siurvey- 
ing  errors  in  the  19th  century.  All 
other  public  land  in  the  area  was  pat- 
ented during  the  late  1800's.  This  im- 
patented  sliver  of  land  of  hiatus,  as  it 
is  called,  is  occupied  and  mostly 
farmed  by  the  adjoining  landowners. 

The  bill  requires  payment  of  fair 
market  value.  However,  the  payment 
may  be  reduced  to  reflect  improve- 
ments or  development  made  by  the 
landholder  and  with  any  further  de- 
duction the  Secretary  determines  to  be 
equitable.  For  example,  the  amount  of 
taxes  which  have  been  paid  over  the 
years  would  be  deducted  from  the  cost. 
The  BLM  supports  the  legislation.  A 
similar  bill  passed  the  House  unani- 
mously last  Congress,  but  the  Senate 
failed  to  act  on  it. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
bill. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  wUl  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  VUCANOVICH.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  ROTH.  I  thank  the  gentlewom- 
an for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentlewom- 
an from  Nevada  [Mrs.  VdcawovichI 
for  her  statement  and  her  work  on 
this  legislation,  and  I  especially  want 
to  thank  the  chairman,  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  VentoI  for  expe- 
diting this  legislation. 

As  has  already  been  stated,  we 
passed  this  legislation  last  session,  but 
the  Senate  failed  to  act  on  it.  I  hope 
that  the  Senate  this  year  will  act  on 
this  legislation  so  that  we  can  correct 
this  problem  that  has  existed  since 
1870,  and  that  is  well  over  100  years.  I 
think  that  the  people  there  have 
waited  long  enough. 

I  appreciate  the  subcommittee's  and 
full  committee's  working  so  diligently 
on  this  and  expediting  it  so  that  we 
can  once  and  for  all  resolve  this. 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time,  and  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mrs.  VUCANOVICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time,  and 
I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The   SPEAKER   pro   tempore.   The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Vento]  that  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  bill,  H.R.  242. 
The  question  was  taken. 
Mr.     BONIOR    of    Michigan.    Mr. 
Speaker,  on  that  I  demand  the  yeas 
and  nays. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  provisions  of  clause  5,  rule 
I,    and   the   Chair's   prior   annoimce- 
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ment.    further   proceedings    on    this 
motkHi  will  be  poatponed. 


CONVEYANCE  OF  A  CERTAIN 
PARCEL  OF  LAND  LOCATED 
NEAR  OCOTILLO.  CA 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
<HJl.  990)  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  convey  a  certain  parcel 
of  land  located  near  Ocotillo.  CA. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
HJI.MO 

Be  it  enacted  fry  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Remaentativea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Oonfres*  assenMed,  That  (a) 
tbe  SecreUiy  of  the  Interior  shall  convey. 
without  comidentltHi.  to  Imperial  Valley 
CoUete  Barker  Museum  of  El  Centra.  Cali- 
fornia, all  right,  title,  and  interest  of  the 
United  States  in  and  to  the  parcel  of  real 
property  located  near  OootUlo,  California, 
and  described  in  subaection  (b).  It  is  intend- 
ed tbat  such  parcel  be  used  for  the  purpose 
of  constractins  and  maintaining  a  public 


(b)  Lands  to  be  conveyed  pursuant  to  this 
Act  are  the  lands  generally  depicted  on  the 
map  oititled  "Transfer  to  Imperial  Valley 
Ccdlege  Barker  Museum."  dated  August 
ISM  and  availabie  for  inspection  in  the 
office  of  the  California  SUte  Director, 
Bureau  of  Land  BCanagement. 

(c)  The  lands  conveyed  under  this  Act 
shall  continue  to  be  reserved,  maintained, 
and  utillaed  for  public  park  (including 
museum)  and  recreational  purposes.  If  any 
of  such  lands  is  used  for  any  other  purpose, 
the  title  to  such  land,  together  with  all  im- 
provements  thereon,  shall  revert  to  the 
United  SUtes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  rule,  a  second  is  not  re- 
quired on  this  motion. 

The  gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Vsmo]  will  be  recognized  for  20  min- 
utes, and  the  gentlewoman  from 
Nevada  [Mrs.  VvcahovichI  will  be  rec- 
ognteed  for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  VehtoI. 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  HJl.  990  is  a  bUl  by  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Huirml.  dealing  with  transfer  of  a 
parcel  of  Federal  lands  near  the  town 
of  OootUlo. 

This,  too,  is  a  bill  identical  to  one 
which  the  House  passed  in  the  last 
Congress  but  which  died  in  the 
Senate. 

The  bill  would  provide  for  transfer 
of  about  23  acres  to  the  Imperial 
Valley  Community  College  for  pur- 
poses of  establishing  a  public  museum. 
The  land  in  question  is  not  public 
domain  land,  but  was  at  one  time  ac- 
quired by  the  BLM.  Thus  the  usual 
authorities  for  enabling  the  college  to 
obtain  it  for  museum  purposes  are  not 
applicable.  The  bill  provides  that  the 
lands  can  only  be  used  for  public  rec- 
reational and  educational  purposes,  in- 
cluding museum  purposes. 

At  a  hearing  on  the  bill  last  year, 
the  administration  testified  that  they 


had  no  objection  to  the  bill,  and  it 
p$ssed  the  House  on  the  Consent  Cal- 
endar. I  am  unaware  of  any  controver- 
sy or  questions  concerning  the  bill, 
and  I  urge  its  passage. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mrs.  VUCANOVICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  strong  support 
of  H.R.  990.  a  bill  by  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Htthter]  to 
convey  approximately  23  acres  of 
public  land  to  the  Imperial  Valley  Col- 
lege Barker  Museum.  A  public 
museum  will  be  constructed  and  main- 
tained on  the  site. 

I  commend  my  colleague  from  Cali- 
fornia for  introducing  this  legislation. 
If  it  were  not  for  the  fact  that  the 
land  was  acquired  as  opposed  to  being 
original  public  domain  land,  existing 
laws  would  allow  for  its  conveyance  to 
the  college  through  an  administrative 
transfer.  But,  because  of  this  techni- 
cality legislation  is  needed.  The  gentle- 
man from  California  recognized  this 
need  and  introduced  the  legislation. 

We  have  been  told  that  the  BLM 
had  planned  to  build  a  museum  and 
visitor  center  on  the  site,  but  due  to 
tight  budgets  had  dropped  the  idea. 
Seeing  the  need  for  such  a  facility,  the 
college  has  stepped  in  and  assumed 
the  responsibility  and  burden  of  plan- 
ning and  building  the  facility.  They 
are  to  be  commended  for  their  initia- 
tive. 

Similar  legislation  passed  the  House 
unanimously  last  Congress,  but  unfor- 
tunately the  Senate  did  not  have  time 
to  consider  it.  I  hope  that  it  can  be 
acted  on  promptly  this  year. 

Again,  I  luiow  of  no  opposition  to 
this  meritorious  bill.  There  is  no  cost 
to  the  Federal  Government,  and  a 
great  public  benefit  to  be  gained.  I 
urge  its  passage. 

GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  within 
which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks on  H.R.  990,  the  measure  before 

UB. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Ventq]  that  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  bill,  H.R.  990. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill 
was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 
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DESIGNATING  CERTAIN  RIVER 
SEdMUrrS  IN  NEW  JERSEY  AS 
STUDY  RIVERS  UNDER  THE 
NATIONAL  WILD  AND  SCENIC 
RIVCIRS  ACT 

Mx.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
suspeitd  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
(H.R.  14)  to  designate  certain  river 
segments  in  New  Jersey  as  study  rivers 
for  potential  inclusion  in  the  national 
wild  and  scenic  river  system. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R.  14 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of   the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SeCTION  I.  DESIGNATION  AS  STUDY  RIVERS 

Section  5(a)  of  the  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers 
Act  (16  U.S.C.  1278(a))  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(96)  MAumcB,  New  Jersey.— The  seg- 
ment from  Shell  Pile  to  the  point  three 
miles  north  of  Laurel  Lake. 

"(97)  MAiTDirDSKiN,  New  Jehsey.— The 
segment  from  its  confluence  with  the  Mau- 
rice River  to  the  crossing  of  State  Route  49. 

"(98)  MEHAirrico  Ckeek,  New  Jersey.— 
The  segment  from  its  conjfluence  with  the 
Maurioe  River  to  its  source.". 

SEC.  2.  AirmORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS. 

For  the  purpose  of  conducting  the  studies 
of  the  rivers  named  in  section  1  there  are 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  such  siuns  as 
necessary. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  (Mr. 
Gray  of  Illinois).  Pursuant  to  the  rule, 
a  second  is  not  required  on  this 
motion. 

The  gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Ventq]  will  be  recognized  for  20  min- 
utes and  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  Lagoicarsino]  will  be  recog- 
nized for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Vento]. 

GENERAL  LEAVED 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
bill  imder  consideration. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  14  which  was  in- 
troduced by  our  colleague.  Bill 
Hdghcs,  would  authorize  a  study  of 
the  tiaurice  and  Manumusldn  Rivers 
and  Menantico  Creek  in  New  Jersey 
for  possible  designation  as  components 
of  the  National  Wild  and  Scenic 
Rivers  System. 

The  Maurice  River  and  its  tributar- 
ies the  Manumuskin  River  and  Menan- 
tico Creek  are  important  for  their 
scenic,  natural,  cultural,  fish,  wildlife, 
botanic,  and  recreational  values.  These 
rivers  are  located  in  a  sparsely  devel- 
oped portion  of  southern  New  Jersey 
and  flow  into  the  Delaware  Bay. 


The  undeveloped  portions  of  the 
river  area  have  a  diversity  of  plants 
and  animals.  Two  threatened  and  en- 
dangered plant  species  of  the  Pine- 
lands  have  been  documented  in  the 
Lower  Maurice  River  area  as  well  as  23 
important  species  of  reptiles  and  am- 
phibians. Threatened  and  endangered 
animals  include  the  tiger  salamander, 
com,  and  pine  snakes. 

The  values  of  the  Manumusltin 
River  and  Menantico  Creek  are  also  di- 
verse. They  encompass  freshwater 
wetlands,  swamp  forest,  and  upland 
forest.  The  river  area  is  one  of  the 
most  lovely  canoeing  areas  in  southern 
New  Jersey. 

H.R.  14  is  identical  to  the  biU  that 
passed  the  House  near  the  end  of  the 
99th  Congress.  A  study  of  these  rivers 
will  promote  policies  for  the  proper 
care  and  management  of  these  river 
segments  and  assist  the  Congress  in 
making  a  determination  with  regard  to 
the  need  and  desirability  of  national 
wild  and  scenic  designation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  adoption  of  this 
measure. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R. 
14  to  require  a  study  of  segments  of  the 
Maurice,  Manumuskin.  and  Menantico 
Rivers  in  New  Jersey  for  potential  addi- 
tion to  the  National  Wild  and  Scenic 
Rivers  System.  The  study  would  en- 
compass a  14-mlle  stretch  of  the  Mau- 
rice River,  a  3V^-mlle  segment  of  the 
Manumuskin  River,  and  7  miles  of  the 
Menantico  River.  The  study  would  be 
conducted  by  the  National  Park  Service 
and  should  be  completed  within  1  year. 

Identical  legislation— H.R.  5343— was 
passed  by  the  House  last  October,  but 
due  to  a  lack  of  time,  was  not  acted  on 
by  the  other  body  prior  to  the  end  of 
the  99th  Congress.  The  Maurice,  Man- 
umuskin, and  Menantico  Rivers,  are 
important  for  their  scenic,  natural, 
cultural,  fish,  wlldHfe,  and  recreation- 
al values.  Their  corridors  are  primarily 
undeveloped  and  support  a  wide  varie- 
ty of  plants  and  animals,  including 
several  threatened  and  endangered 
species.  In  addition,  portions  of  two  of 
the  rivers  form  the  western  boundary 
of  the  Pinelands  National  Reserve,  an 
affiliated  area  of  the  National  Park 
System.  The  Maurice  and  Manumus- 
kin Rivers  were  both  listed  on  the  na- 
tionwide rivers  inventory  in  1981,  indi- 
cating their  eligibility  for  further 
study  as  potential  wild  and  scenic 
rivers. 

Although  testimony  at  last  year's 
hearing  indicated  that  State  designa- 
tion of  these  rivers  may  be  more  ap- 
propriate, particularly  due  to  the  pri- 
vate land  involved,  I  have  no  objection 
to  allowing  a  study  of  these  rivers  to 


go  forward  at  this  time.  The  study  rec- 
ommendations will  certainly  assist 
Congress  in  matdng  a  determination 
regarding  wild  and  scenic  designation 
for  these  rivers  should  such  designa- 
tion be  requested  in  the  future. 

Therefore,  I  support  H.R.  14  and 
urge  its  passage  by  this  body. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  might  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Hughes]. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
very  strong  support  of  H.R.  14,  and 
urge  my  colleagues  to  supp>ort  this  leg- 
islation which  provides  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  to  study  the  Mau- 
rice, Manumuskin,  and  Menantico 
Rivers  in  southern  New  Jersey  for  in- 
clusion in  the  National  Wild  and 
Scenic  Rivers  System. 

As  you  may  know,  the  Maurice, 
Manumuskin,  and  Menantico  Rivers 
form  an  integral  part  of  New  Jersey's 
Pinelands  environment.  The  area 
through  which  these  rivers  meander, 
and  the  adjacent  Pinelands  National 
Reserve,  has  received  worldwide  recog- 
nition due  to  its  imique  habitat  and 
natural  resource  values. 

The  three  rivers  are  home  to  a  di- 
verse group  of  plants  and  animals,  in- 
cluding 23  important  species  of  rep- 
tiles and  amphibians.  Their  waters 
support  valuable  recreational  and 
commercial  species  of  fish,  including 
alewives,  herring,  shad,  and  striped 
bass.  The  adjacent  wetlands  provide 
critical  habitat  to  many  endangered 
and  threatened  animals,  including 
bald  and  golden  eagles,  ospreys  and 
least  terns,  wild  turkeys,  pine  and  com 
snakes,  tiger  salamanders,  southern 
gray  treef  rogs,  and  snapping  turtles. 

The  area  is  also  well  luiown  for  its 
unique  vegetation.  Ninety  percent  of 
the  world's  remaining  population  of 
the  endangered  joint  vetch  lives  along 
the  Manumuskin  River.  The  largest 
single  strand  of  wild  rice  In  New 
Jersey,  which  attracts  thousands  of 
migrating  water  fowl,  rail  birds,  and 
bobolink  in  the  fall,  lies  within  the 
Menantico  and  Manumuskin  water- 
sheds. 

The  region  also  has  a  rich  cultural 
history.  In  the  early  1800's,  the  rivers 
served  as  an  important  transportation 
corridor  for  Delaware  Bay  schooners 
carrying  bog  ore  and  iron  ore  between 
the  Cumberland  Furnace  and  nearby 
ports.  A  number  of  archeological  finds, 
including  pottery  and  stone  artifacts, 
and  abandoned  revolutionary  war  era 
glassworks,  can  be  found  along  the 
rivers.  The  area  was  once  the  center  of 
a  thriving  oyster  harvesting  and  proc- 
essing industry  and  contains  numerous 
buildings  and  physical  remnants 
which  chronicle  the  rich  history  of 
this  impoi-tant  Delaware  Bay  fishery. 


The  environments  through  which 
these  rivers  flow  are  diverse,  encom- 
passing freshwater  wetlands,  swamp 
forests,  upland  pines  and  oaks,  and  a 
unique  coastal  landscape  along  the 
tidal  reaches  of  the  E>elaware  Bay. 
Wildflowers  and  mushrooms  line  ram- 
bling trails  that  run  near  the  water. 
The  rivers  are  breathtaklngly  beauti- 
ful and  are  among  the  loveUest  canoe- 
ing areas  as  my  colleague  from  Minne- 
sota said  in  the  country. 

The  scenic,  natural,  cultural,  wild- 
life, and  recreational  values  of  the 
Maurice,  and  Manumuskin  Rivers  and 
Menantico  Creek  are  a  tremendous  re- 
source to  the  people  of  New  Jersey 
and  the  Nation.  These  important  re- 
source values  are  critical  to  maintain- 
ing the  essential  character  and  integri- 
ty of  the  pinelands  enviromnent  which 
is  being  threatened  by  development 
pressure  from  all  sides.  There  is  little 
doubt  that  the  three  rivers,  and  their 
watersheds,  possess  outstanding  and 
remarkable  resource  values  which 
make  them  eligible  for  further  study. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  14  provides  a 
unique  opportunity  for  a  cooperative 
planning  effort  utilizing  local.  State, 
and  Federal  resources  to  help  to  miti- 
gate impacts  from  future  develop- 
ment. Enactment  of  the  legislation 
will  ensure  comprehensive  and  ration- 
al decision  making  in  a  diverse  region 
encompassing  both  the  Pinelands  and 
the  State's  coastal  zone. 

Senators  Bradley  and  Lautenberg 
have  introduced  companion  legislation 
providing  for  a  study  of  these  three 
rivers.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join 
with  us  in  support  of  the  citizens  of 
south  Jersey  who  are  asking  that 
these  rivers  be  studied  for  inclusion  in 
the  wild  and  scenic  rivers  system. 
They  are  truly  scenic  and  envirorunen- 
tal  treasures  worthy  of  preservation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  say  to  my  col- 
leagues that  the  Atlantic  City  area  is 
exjjeriencing  tremendous  growth  and 
we  are  experiencing  tremendous  pres- 
sure. 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HUGHES.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  just 
want  to  commend  the  gentleman  in 
the  well  for  bringing  this  forward  in 
the  last  session  where  we  worked  very 
hard  in  the  remaining  days  but  the 
other  body  was  unable  to  take  these 
up.  But  the  gentleman  has  really  done 
exemplary  work  in  terms  of  reviewing 
the  issue  for  the  committee  today  in 
terms  of  pointing  out  the  aspects  of 
these  rivers  that  deserve  study.  And, 
of  course,  his  point  about  the  urban- 
ization that  is  taking  place  in  his  area 
really  means  these  are  going  to  be  crit- 
ical areas  in  terms  of  understanding 
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th«tr  stUibutes.  mnd  perhaps,  if  it 
mertts.  dwlgnattng  them  as  part  of 
the  wDd  and  aoenlc  rivers. 

I  think  the  gentleman  Is  really  doing 
an  ezemidary  Job  in  terms  of  dealing 
with  theie  natural  resources  in  his 
area.  So  often  we  find  in  these  urban 
areas  that  we  work  at  cross  patterns 
with  private  ownership  and  govern- 
ment groups.  In  this  instance  we  had 
the  local  county  and  the  local  commu- 
nities coming  to  us.  coming  to  Con- 
gress asking  us  to.  under  the  aegis  of 
the  WQd  and  Scenic  Rivers  Act.  put 
together  a  program  for  study,  for  pos- 
sible designation.  It  is  very  refreshing 
to  me  and  I  am  sure  to  the  members  of 
the  committee  where  so  often  we  seem 
at  odds  with  some  of  the  local  govern- 
ments when  we  begin  to  talk  about 
land  use  and  some  of  the  aspects  of 
these  designations  to  have  that  type  of 
support  from  your  local  community.  I 
think  this  is  due  in  goodly  part  thanks 
to  the  gmtleman's  advocacy  and  to 
the  wofk  he  has  done  in  working  close- 
ly with  these  local  governments  so 
that  today  we  have,  I  think,  what 
would  be  almost  a  modeU  at  least  in 
terms  of  concept,  with  regards  to 
study  and  perhaps  designation  of 
these  three  waterways  that  are  in  the 
gentleman's  district. 

So  I  commend  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Minnesota. 
the  chairman  of  our  subcommittee  of 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs.  Since  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  came  to  Congress  he  has 
been  very  sensitive  to  the  need  to  pro- 
tect particularly  areas  that  are  under- 
going transformation  as  we  see  in 
southern  New  Jersey.  I  want  to  thank 
the  gentleman  for  the  expeditious 
manner  in  which  this  particular  legis- 
lation has  been  handled,  as  well  as  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Lago- 
MARsnfO]  who  worked  very  hard  in  the 
last  CfMogress  I  know  and  this  Con- 
gress in  bringing  this  to  reality. 

I  am  just  amazed  that  the  gentle- 
man have  moved  this  along  as  rapidly 
as  they  have.  It  is  a  testament  to  the 
good  work  they  do  on  the  subcommit- 
tee, and  I  thank  them  very  much. 

This  is  an  important  bill.  It  really  is 
a  beautiful  area  of  southern  New 
Jersey.  People  think  of  New  Jersey  as 
wall-to-wall  concrete,  they  think  of  it 
in  terms  of  what  they  see  from  the 
turnpike.  Come  on  down  and  see  a 
beautiful  part  of  New  Jersey.  The  best 
kept  secret  in  New  Jersey  is  the  area  I 
am  talking  about. 

So  I  thank  the  gentlemen  for  their 
work  on  this  particular  legislation.  It 
is  a  good  bUl.  and  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  it. 

D  1330 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  also  commend  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Lagomarsino]. 


Today  we  have  a  series  of  legislative 
measures  that  we  hammered  out  in 
the  last  session  that  we  are  taking  up, 
aad  clearly  they  are  matters  that  have 
b%)artisan  support  and  recognition  of 
the  importance  to  individual  Members, 
such  as  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Hughes],  that  would  not 
be  possible  to  move  these  as  quickly  in 
this  session  as  we  are  without  the  type 
of  help  that  I  have  had  from  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Lagomar- 
sino], the  ranking  member  on  the 
Public  Lands  Subcommittee. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  no  further  re- 
quests for  time  and  I  yield  back  the 
balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Vento]  that  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  bill.  H.R.  14. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill 
was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


AUTHORIZING  THE  ESTABLISH- 
MENT OF  A  PEACE  GARDEN 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
(H.R.  191)  to  authorize  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Peace  Garden  on  a  site  to  be 
selected  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interi- 
or. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R.  191 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of   the    United    States    of 
Atierica  in  Congress  assembled, 

SglTlON  1.  ESTABLISHMENT  OK  PEACE  (iAKDEN. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  acting 
through  the  Director  of  the  National  Park 
Strvice  is  authorized  to  enter  into  an  agree- 
ment with  the  Peace  Garden  Project,  Incor- 
porated (a  nonprofit  corporation  organized 
uBder  the  laws  of  the  State  of  California) 
pursuant  to  which  the  Peace  Garden 
Project,  Incorporated  may  construct  a 
garden  to  be  luiown  as  the  "Peace  Garden" 
oa  a  site  on  Federal  land  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  to  honor  the  commitment  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States  to  world  peace. 
The  site  for  the  Peace  Garden  shall  be  se- 
lected by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  sub- 
ject to  the  approval  of  the  Commission  of 
Fine  Arts  an  the  National  Capital  Planning 
Commission. 

SIC.  2.  PRCK'EDIIRES  ANn  DOCUMENTATION. 

(a)  Pkocedurks.— The  site  selection,  design 
and  construction  of  the  Peace  Garden  shall 
comply  with  all  procedures,  rules,  policies, 
and  provisions  of  law  applicable  to  the  es- 
tablishment of  commemorative  works  on 
Federal  land  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

(b)  DocoMENTATioN.— The  agreement 
under  section  1  shall  require  that  the  Peace 
Garden  Project,  Incorporated  provide  com- 
plete documentation  of  the  design  and  con- 
struction of  the  Peace  Garden  to  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  National  Park  Service.  Such  docu- 
mentation shall  be  permanently  main- 
tained. 


SEC.  t.  niEPARATION  AND  APPROVAL  OP  DESIGN 
PLANS. 

The  agreement  under  section  1  shall  re- 
quire tke  Peace  Garden  Project.  Incorporat- 
ed to  be  responsible  for  the  preparation  of 
the  detign  plans  for  the  Peace  Garden. 
Such  plans  shall  be  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the  Com- 
mission of  Fine  Arts,  and  the  National  Cap- 
ital Planning  Commission. 

SEC.  I.  APPROVAL  POR  COMMENCEMENT  OF  CON- 
STRUCTION. 

The  peace  Garden  Project.  Incorporated 
may  not  commence  construction  of  the 
Peace  Garden  until  both  of  the  following 
conditions  have  been  met: 

(1)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  has  de- 
termined that  the  full  amount  of  funds  esti- 
mated to  be  necessary  for  the  completion  of 
such  construction  in  accordance  with  the 
design  plans  approved  under  section  3  are 
available  from  non-Federal  sources. 

(2)  An  additional  amount  equal  to  10  per- 
cent of  the  estimated  construction  cost  has 
been  made  available  from  non-Federal 
sources  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
provide  for  maintenance  of  the  Peace 
Gardea 

SEC.  5.  MAINTENANCE. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall,  upon 
the  completion  of  the  construction  of  the 
Peace  Garden,  maintain  the  garden.  Not- 
withstanding any  other  provision  of  law,  the 
Secretary  may  retain  and  use  for  such  pur- 
pose the  monies  made  available  under  para- 
graph (2)  of  section  4. 

SEC.  S.  PAYMENT  OF  EXPENSES. 

The  United  States  may  not  pay  any  ex- 
pense of  the  construction  of  the  Peace 
Garden  except  that  technical  advice  may  be 
provided  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  as 
he  deems  necessary. 

SEC.  7.  EXPIRATION  OF  AUTHORITY. 

The  authority  to  establish  the  Peace 
Garden  under  this  Act  shall  expire  at  the 
end  of  the  5-year  period  beginning  on  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  unless 
construction  of  such  garden  begins  during 
such  period. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  rule,  a  second  is  not  re- 
quired on  this  motion. 

The  gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Vento]  will  be  recognized  for  20  min- 
utes and  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  Lagomarsino]  will  be  recog- 
nized for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Vento], 

CENKRAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarlu  on 
H.R.  191,  the  bill  presently  under  con- 
sideration. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  H.R.  191,  a  bill  by  Mr. 
MiLLBR  of  California,  authorizes  the 
establishment  of  a  Peace  Garden  on  a 
site  t«  be  selected  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior.  H.R.  191  is  identical  to 
the  one  passed  in  the  last  Congress  by 
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the  House,  but  on  which  no  action  was 
taken  by  the  Senate. 

The  Peace  Garden  is  envisioned  as  a 
contemplative  setting  dedicated  to  the 
ideal  of  peace.  Such  a  garden  would  be 
nonsectarian,  and  simply  oriented  to 
the  goal  we  all  share.  H.R.  191  has 
been  supported  by  the  administration. 
It  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior acting  through  the  National 
Park  Service,  to  enter  into  an  agree- 
ment with  the  Peace  Garden  project 
to  raise  funds,  run  a  design  competi- 
tion and  construct  the  Peace  Garden. 
The  bill  specifies  that  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  shall  select  the  site  for 
the  Peace  Garden  subject  to  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Commission  of  Fine  Arts 
and  the  National  Capital  Planning 
Commission.  Design  plans  are  subject 
to  the  same  approvals.  After  comple- 
tion of  the  Peace  Garden  the  National 
Park  Service  would  then  assume  main- 
tenance responsibilities.  H.R.  191  is 
compatible  with  the  generic  legislation 
on  commemorative  works  passed  last 
year.  I  know  of  no  controversy  or  dis- 
putes about  the  bill.  The  creation  of 
such  a  garden  can  enhance  our  Na- 
tion's Capital  and  help  all  of  us  re- 
memt)er  we  are  a  nation  dedicated  to 
the  pursuit  of  peace. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of 
H.R.  191  to  authorize  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Peace  Garden  in  our  Nation's 
Capital  to  honor  the  commitment  of 
the  United  States  to  world  peace. 

This  legislation  authorizes  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  to  select  a  site 
on  Federal  land  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia for  the  location  of  the  Peace 
Garden.  In  keeping  with  the  intent  of 
legislation  passed  by  the  99th  Con- 
gress developing  standards  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  commemorative  works 
within  the  National  Capital  Region  of 
the  National  Park  System.  It  is  as- 
sumed the  Peace  Garden  will  be  locat- 
ed outside  of  the  National  Mall  or 
West  Potomac  Park  boundaries. 

Under  the  provisions  of  H.R.  191, 
the  Peace  Garden  Project,  Inc.,  a  non- 
profit organization,  is  authorized  to 
develop  and  construct  the  garden  sub- 
ject to  the  approval  of  the  design 
plans  and  site  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  the  Commission  of  Fine  Arts 
and  the  National  Capital  Planning 
Conunission.  In  addition,  the  organiza- 
tion may  not  construct  the  garden 
until:  First,  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior determines  that  sufficient  non- 
Federal  funds  are  available  to  com- 
plete the  construction  of  the  garden: 
and  second,  10  percent  of  the  estimat- 
ed construction  costs  are  provided  to 
the  Secretary  to  establish  a  trust  for 
future  maintenance  costs. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  a  Peace 
Garden  would  enhance  the  beauty  of 
oiu*  Nation's  Cm>ital  and  serve  as  an 
important  reminder  of  the  U.S.  com- 
mitment to  world  peace.  In  addition, 
no  Federal  funds  would  be  expended 
for  this  project. 

Therefore,  I  support  H.R.  191  and 
urge  its  passage. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Miller],  who  has  done 
a  good  job  in  terms  of  putting  togeth- 
er a  coalition  for  support  of  this  im- 
portant measure:  I  think  it  sym)x)lizes 
his  service  and  concern  in  Congress 
that  he  has  championed  this  proposal 
for  the  last  session,  and  now  has  met 
with  some  success  early  in  this  session. 

I  also  would  point  out  that  I  have 
under  the  general  leave  submitted  the 
statement  of  Congresswoman  Oakar 
concerning  the  memorial  which  I 
would  call  to  my  colleagues  attention, 
to  state  her  concerns  with  regard  to 
and  in  support  for  this  particular 
measure. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  H.R.  191,  of  which  I  am  a  cosponsor. 
As  you  know,  the  issue  of  peace  has  been  a 
dominant  concern  of  mine  throughout  my  leg- 
isiatiye  career.  Of  all  the  monuments  In  our 
Nation's  Capital,  rwt  one  is  specifically  dedi- 
cated to  peace.  Washington  is  full  of  monu- 
ments representing  our  participation  in  war, 
but  none  symbolic  of  our  commitment,  our 
continuous  search  for  world  peace.  The 
Peace  Garden  will  be  one  which  all  Americans 
can  identify  and  take  pride  in.  It  will  be  a  place 
where  all  citizens,  of  our  country  arxi  the 
worid,  can  come  to  and  reflect  upon  the  ef- 
forts by  many  to  make  this  worki  a  better 
place,  a  safer  place,  a  more  humane  place.  A 
monument  with  the  internatk>nal  tf>eme  of 
peace  will  be  a  strong  symbol  in  the  most 
powerful  capital  in  the  world. 

No  use  of  public  funds  arKJ,  thus,  no  burden 
on  our  already  overstretcfied  budget,  is  antrci- 
pated.  A  massive  fur>draising  effort  has  been 
undertaken  to  construct  tfie  garden.  Our 
action  today  In  approving  H.R.  191  will  ratify 
the  wkJespread  national  support  already  re- 
ceived. 

In  the  midst  of  our  many  deciskxis  which 
perpetrate  war,  let  us  make  one  which  will 
symbolize  peace. 

Mr.  HOYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  enthusiastically 
commend  our  colleague,  0}r>gressman 
George  Miller  of  California,  for  his  proposal 
to  authorize  the  estatjiishment  of  a  "Peace 
Garden"  in  Washington.  DC.  on  a  site  to  be 
selected  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  No 
one  or  nation  can  ever  doubt  Vne  commitment 
of  the  American  people  to  protecting  our  free- 
doms when  threatened  by  foreign  aggressors. 
Our  Natk>n's  Capital  rightfully  fx>rK>rs  our 
heroic  defenders  of  freedom — Americans  who 
served  their  country  courageously,  gallantly, 
and  at  great  risk  to  their  lives. 


Our  citizens  have  also  exivbHed  an  aqual 
commitment  for  vrartd  peace  and  international 
law  and  justice.  The  createn  of  a  Peace 
Garden  is  an  appropriate  symbol  of  our  efforts 
to  continuing  to  seek  peaceful  resolution  of 
world  conflkrt  and  tfie  Institution  of  the  rule  of 
law. 

Certainly,  this  century  has  been  one  of 
bloodiest  and  most  vntent  in  man's  history. 
We  have  seen  countless  battles,  wars,  rebel- 
IkKis,  massacres,  and  civil  and  Intemational 
strife  of  all  kinds — continuing  examples  of 
man's  inhumanity  toward  fiis  felkiw  man. 

At  tf>e  same  time,  against  ttiis  terrible  back- 
drop, ttiere  have  been  encouraging  strides 
toward  worid  peace.  As  we  honor  ttxMe  wtw 
have  made  sacrifk;es  in  war,  tfwough  monu- 
ments, so,  too.  should  we  horror  tfiem  by  striv- 
ing to  ensure  that  tf>e  world  tttey  ftave  left  us 
will  be  a  peaceful  one.  A  garden  wouW  be  a 
living  monument  to  our  efforts. 

Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
take  this  time  to  commend  my  friend  and  col- 
league, (Dongressnrfan  George  Miller,  for  in- 
troducing H.R.  191,  iegislatkxi  to  authorize  the 
establishment  of  a  Peace  Garden. 

I  would  also  like  to  commerxi  ttie  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Vento]  for  the  splendid  work  he  has  done  on 
legislation  relating  to  memorials  and  monu- 
ments in  tfie  District  of  Ck>lumb«a  arxi  its  envi- 
rons. In  thie  past  I  have  had  tf>e  pleasure  of 
working  with  Mr.  Vento  and  his  able  staff  of 
tf>e  Subcommittee  on  National  Parks  arKl 
Public  Lands.  His  assistance  and  cooperation 
is  always  appreciated  arxj  warrants  high 
praise  from  myself  and  my  fellow  colleagues 
on  House  Administration. 

Mr.  Speaker,  so  many  of  our  monuments 
arxJ  memorials  in  the  Nation's  Capital  symbol- 
ize the  involvement  of  this  country  in  past 
wars  and  conflicts.  We  are  here  today  to  sup- 
port H.R.  191,  legislation  whk::h  ¥vill  provkie 
the  people  of  this  country  with  a  serene 
garden  to  contemplate  worid  peace. 

The  Interest  in  worid  peace  is  an  intema- 
tional concern  and  the  people  of  this  Nation 
should  have  a  place  wfiere  tfiey  can  go  to  re- 
flect on  their  own  personal  phik>sophies  re- 
garding future  cortcems  of  humankind. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  an  appointed  delegate  of 
the  National  Alliance  Treaty  Oganization,  I 
have  been  personally  involved  with  tf>e  con- 
cerns for  peace  of  many  r\ations.  I  have  jour- 
neyed to  Russia,  Luxembourg,  and  Turkey, 
just  to  name  a  few.  Everywtiere  I  fiave  visited, 
I  have  discovered  a  mutual  corK:em  for  world 
peace.  I  hope  that^t  only  tfie  citizens  of  this 
country,  but  visitors  from  abroad  as  well,  will 
be  able  to  share  the  benefits  that  a  Peace 
Garden  would  bring. 

As  the  distinguished  chairman,  Mr.  Vento, 
is  aware,  that  while  the  Committee  on  Interior 
arnj  Insular  Affairs  has  jurisdiction  over  lands, 
administered  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
the  Ck>mmittee  on  House  Administration 
through  its  Subcommittee  on  Libraries  and 
Memorials  has  authorizing  jurisdk:tion  over 
legislation  pertaining  to  Vn&  placement  of  conv 
memorative  works  on  Federal  land  in  tfte  Qs- 
trict  of  Columbia  and  its  environs. 

As  stated  in  section  3(a)  of  Publk;  Law  99- 
652,  an  act  to  provide  standards  for  place- 
ment  of   commemorative   works   on   certain 
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FWtarri  Imd  in  ttw  DMict  of  Columbia  and  it 
amironi,  "No  conwMrooraBve  worl(  may  be 
in  ttia  District  of  Columbta  and  its 
••  apadticaHy  auttwrized  by  act 

A  oommamoraliva  wort(  is  dearly  defined  in 
PUble  Law  99-662.  as  "any  statue,  monu- 
manl,  acutpture.  memorial,  or  other  structure 
or  landacape  IMtur*,  Inciuding  a  garden  or 
mambriaf  grows,  daaigned  to  perpetuate  in  a 
pfnwnent  mannar  the  meinory  of  a  person, 
group,  •vwil.  or  ottwr  significant  element  of 
history." 

In  conaidaring  legislation  auttKxizing  com- 
memorative wortcs  within  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia and  Ns  enwiroos.  it  is  stated  in  section  3(b) 

of  PuMc  Law  99-562 the  Committee 

of  House  Administration  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
raaanlaillvas  and  the  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources Committee  of  ttie  Senate  shall  solicit 
ttw  views  of  ttw  ^4«lional  Capital  Memorial 
CommiBaion."  for  ttw  authorization  of  com- 
memorative wort(s.  The  Committee  on  House 
Adminiatration  does  not  wish,  at  this  time,  to 
exercise  its  jurisdKtion  of  tfvs  legislation,  but 
does  deaira  consistent  application  of  Federal 
poicy  in  the  araa  of  commemorative  works. 

Mr.  Spealcer,  a  beautiful  garden,  dedicated 
to  peace,  hope,  and  affnmation  would  be  a 
great  gift  to  leave  for  future  generations.  As 
one  of  the  original  cosponsors  of  H.R.  191,  I 
want  to  urge  my  coNciagues  to  unarwnously 
support  this  bW.  I  do,  however,  ask  that  pas- 
saga  of  iNs  legisiation  not  be  construed  as 
precedent  for  raiinquisfung  jurisdiction  of  the 
Convnittae  on  House  Administration  over  this 
and  any  future  related  matters. 

lUlr.  OORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  rise  today  in  support  of  H.R.  191,  which  au- 
thorizes a  Peace  Garden  in  the  Nation's  Cap- 
ital. This  memorial  fittingly  honors  the  strong 
commitment  of  Vne  American  people  to  work 
with  other  nations  in  estat>lishing  global  peace 
and  security. 

This  t)ill  reflects  a  partnership  t)etween  a 
private  group,  ttie  Peace  Garden  project  and 
the  Federal  Government  While  ttie  project  as- 
sumes responait)iiity  for  raising  all  of  the  funds 
for  the  constnidion  and  maintenance  costs  of 
ttie  Peace  Garden,  the  National  Park  Service 
will  operate  and  maintain  the  memorial. 
Hence,  wittwut  cost  to  the  taxpayer,  the 
Nation  wHt  gain  a  symt>olic  memorial  enshrin- 
ing its  dedication  to  buikJing  worid  peace. 

As  we  approve  tfiis  timely  project,  I  would 
also  call  to  ttie  attentkxi  of  my  colleagues  an- 
otfter  Peace  Garden.  The  lntematk)nal  Peace 
Garden  straddles  ttie  border  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  of  North  Dakota  and 
Manitoba.  EstatiHstied  over  50  years  ago,  this 
beautiful  park  and  conference  center  has 
served  as  working  center  for  txiikiing  interna- 
tional understandmg  and  cooperatkHi. 

Last  summer  akx>e,  some  160,000  visitors 
from  all  over  the  worid  enjoyed  a  pari(  in  two 
nations  with  no  border  checkpoints,  interna- 
tional musk:  festivals  and  t>and  camps,  and 
traiK)uil  retreat  of  ttie  International  Peace 
Chapel.  For  good  reason,  North  Dakota  calls 
itself  the  "Peace  Garden  State." 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
Uie  gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 


Vtarro]  that  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  bill,  H.R.  191. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
tl^ds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
tUe  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill 
was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


REPORT  ON  RESOLUTION  PRO- 
VIDING FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OF  HOUSE  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
175.  TO  IMPOSE  A  MORATORI- 
UM ON  UNITED  STATES  AS- 
SISTANCE FOR  THE  NICARA- 
GUAN  DEMOCRATIC  RESIST- 
ANCE 

Mr.  PEPPER,  from  the  Committee 
on  Rules,  submitted  a  privileged 
report  (Rept.  No.  100-21)  on  the  reso- 
lution (H.  Res.  116)  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  a  joint  resolution 
(H.J.  Res.  175)  to  impose  a  moratori- 
um on  U.S.  assistance  for  the  Nicara- 
guan  democratic  resistance  until  there 
has  been  a  full  and  adequate  account- 
ing for  previous  assistance,  which  was 
referred  to  the  House  Calendar  and 
ordered  to  be  printed. 


DESIGNATING  THE  SANTA  FE 
TRAIL  AS  A  NATIONAL  HIS- 
TORIC TRAIL 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
(H.R.  240)  to  amend  the  National 
Trails  System  Act  to  designate  the 
Santa  Fe  Trail  as  a  National  Historic 
Trail. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R.  240 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hoxise  of 
Representatives    of   the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SBtTlON  I.  DESIGNATION. 

Ca)  Designation.— Section  5(a)  of  the  Na- 
tional Trails  System  Act  (16  U.S.C.  1244(a)) 
is  amended  by  adding  the  following  new 
paragraph  at  the  end  thereof: 

"(15)  The  Santa  Fe  National  Historic 
Trail,  a  trail  of  approximately  950  miles 
from  a  point  near  Old  Franklin,  Missouri, 
through  Kansas,  Oklahoma,  and  Colorado 
to  Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico,  as  generally  de- 
puted on  a  map  entitled  "The  Santa  Fe 
Trail'  contained  in  the  FHnal  Report  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (b)  of  this  section,  dated  July  1976. 
The  map  shall  be  on  file  and  available  for 
pBblic  inspection  in  the  office  of  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  National  Park  Service,  Washing- 
ton, District  of  Columbia.  The  trail  shall  be 
administered  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interi- 
or. No  lands  or  interests  therein  outside  the 
exterior  boundaries  of  any  federally  admin- 
istered area  may  be  acquired  by  the  Federal 
<3ovemment  for  the  Santa  Fe  Trail  except 
with  the  consent  of  the  owner  thereof. 
Before  acquiring  any  easement  or  entering 
into  any  cooperative  agreement  with  a  pri- 
vate landowner  with  respect  to  the  trail,  the 
Secretary  shall  notify  the  landowner  of  the 
potential  liability,  if  any,  for  injury  to  the 
public  resulting  from  physical  conditions 
which  may  be  on  the  landowner's  land.  The 
United  States  shall  not  be  held  liable  by 
reason  of  such  notice  or  failure  to  provide 


such  notice  to  the  landowner.  So  that  signif- 
icant rOute  segments  and  sites  recognized  as 
associated  with  the  Santa  Fe  Trail  may  l>e- 
distinguished  by  suitable  markers,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  is  authorized  to  accept 
tlie  donation  of  suitable  markers  for  place- 
ment at  appropriate  locations.". 

(b)    AUTHORIZATIOIf    OP    APFBOPRIATIOMS.— 

Section  10(c)(2)  of  such  Act  (16  U.S.C. 
1249(cH2))  is  amended  by  Inserting  "and 
(15)"  after  "(13)". 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  rule,  a  second  is  not  re- 
quired on  this  motion. 

The  gentleman  from  Miimesota  [Mr. 
Vento]  will  be  recognized  for  20  min- 
utes and  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  Lagomarsino]  will  l>e  recog- 
nized lor  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Vento]. 

GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on 
H.R.  240,  the  bill  presently  under  con- 
sideration. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota? 

The»e  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
mysell  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  240  would  amend 
the  National  Trails  System  Act  to  des- 
ignate the  Santa  Fe  Trail  as  a  Nation- 
al Historic  Trail.  The  legislation  also 
includes  several  provisions  relating  to 
the  administration  of  the  trail.  The 
bill  was  introduced  by  our  colleague 
Bill  Richardson  and  a  bipartisan  con- 
tingent of  House  Members.  It  is  nearly 
identical  to  legislation  that  passed  the 
House  last  year. 

The  designation  of  the  Santa  Fe 
Trail  as  a  National  Historic  Trail  is 
worthy  of  our  support.  From  1822  to 
1880,  the  trail,  extending  some  950 
miles  from  Missouri  to  Santa  Fe,  NM, 
was  one  of  America's  most  important 
commerical  routes,  established  to  ex- 
pedite trade  with  the  Spanish  of  the 
Southwest.  It  also  served  as  a  major 
military  and  governmental  link  with 
the  newly  acquired  territories  of  the 
Southwestern  United  States. 

Many  historic  sites  associated  with 
the  (Ad  West  are  found  along  the 
Santa  Fe  Trail,  with  five  of  these  sites 
now  units  of  the  National  Park 
System.  Today  because  of  develop- 
ment and  the  weathering  process, 
much  of  the  actual  trail  is  obliterated, 
with  only  small  scattered  segments  re- 
maining where  the  original  trail  ruts 
can  1)0  seen.  Nevertheless,  the  Santa 
Fe  Trail  provides  significant  historical 
and  iiterpretative  value  to  present 
and  future  generations. 

The  legislation  before  the  House 
today  will  further  a  cooperative  effort 
at  the  Federal.  State,  and  local  levels 
to  provide  for  the  interpretation,  use. 
and    management    of    the    Santa    Fe 


Trail.  In  keeping  with  this  cooperative 
spirit,  the  legislation  directs  that  no 
land  or  interests  in  land  outside  of  a 
federally  administered  area  may  be  ac- 
quired without  the  consent  of  the 
landowner.  This  is  likely  to  be  a  m(x>t 
point  since  no  land  acquisition  pro- 
gram is  contemplated  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  for  the  Santa  Fe 
Trail.  The  bill  further  contains  lan- 
guage authorizing  the  acceptance 
from  public-spirited  individuals  and 
organizations  of  suitable  markers  for 
placement  along  the  trail. 

To  address  the  concern  with  possible 
liability  associated  with  public  access 
to  private  land  along  the  trail.  H.R. 
240  directs  the  Secretary  prior  to  en- 
tering into  a  cooperative  agreement  or 
acquiring  interests  in  land,  to  provide 
the  affected  landowner  with  a  one- 
time notice  of  the  potential  libaility,  if 
any,  associated  with  public  access  to 
the  land  in  question.  The  provision  is 
not  intended  to  imply  a  Federal  in- 
demnification and  the  legislation  stip- 
ulates that  the  United  States  shall  not 
be  held  liable  by  reason  of  such  notice 
or  the  lack  thereof. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  the  settling  of 
the  old  West  is  recalled,  the  Santa  Fe 
Trail  and  the  role  it  played  in  that  his- 
tory come  prominently  to  mind.  The 
Santa  Fe  Trail  has  already  been  im- 
mortalized in  song,  word,  and  film. 
Passage  by  the  House  today  of  this 
measure  conferring  National  Historic 
Trail  status  will  be  a  fitting  act  in  pre- 
serving this  piece  of  American  history. 

I  urge  adoption  of  H.R.  240. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  consume  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  Richardson],  the 
sponsor  of  this  measure. 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
want  to  thank  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  and  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Lagomarsino]  for 
their  leadership  on  this  bill. 

We  started  the  pro<%ss  in  the  last 
session  of  Congress,  got  it  passed  in 
the  House,  resolved  the  difficult  prob- 
lem relating  to  condemnation  of  land, 
and  now  the  bill  is  near  reality. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  bipartisan  effort 
behind  H.R.  240,  signals  a  spirit  of  co- 
operation toward  an  effort  that  will 
give  the  Senta  Fe  Trail  its  proper 
place  in  history  and  promote  tourism 
for  the  States  that  are  involved.  Ex- 
tensive work  was  done  on  identical  leg- 
islation in  the  99th  Congress,  when 
the  bill  passed  the  House.  Unfortu- 
nately time  ran  out  in  the  session 
before  the  Senate  could  act. 

There  is  great  public  interest  and  in- 
volvement in  this  legislaltion  from: 
Several  cosponsors.  States,  local  com- 
munities near  the  trail,  historians, 
chambers  of  commerce,  other  national 
trail  associations,  and  the  ranching 
community  has  no  objections.  Even 
the  National  Park  Service  has  good 
things  to  say  aliout  the  legislation. 
Senator  Nancy  Kassebaum  from  the 


great  State  of  Kansas  has  introduced  a 
companion  bill  over  on  the  Senate 
side,  where  the  legislation  has  gar- 
nered a  wide  base  of  support. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  opening  of  the 
Santa  Fe  Trail  in  1821  marked  the 
first  of  America's  great  trans-Missis- 
sippi pathways  to  the  West.  The  trail 
starts  at  a  point  near  Old  FranJdin, 
MO,  nms  through  Kansas,  Oklahoma, 
and  Colorado  and  concludes  in  Santa 
Fe,  NM— approximately  950  miles.  The 
Santa  Fe  Trail  is  unique  and  differed 
from  the  Oregon  and  California  trails 
in  that  it  was  a  trail  of  commerce.  The 
Santa  Fe  Trail  was  used  to  transport 
goods  across  the  southern  prairies  to 
eager  customers  in  what  was  then  the 
Republic  of  Mexico's  far  north. 
Within  a  short  time,  the  Santa  Fe 
trade  ballooned  into  a  million-dollar-a- 
year  business,  pouring  money  and  raw 
products  into  the  State  of  Missouri- 
creating  a  minor  economic  l>oom  in 
what  had  been  a  depressed  area  on  the 
American  frontier. 

So  far,  19  sites  along  the  Santa  Fe 
Trail  have  been  selected  for  inclusion 
in  the  National  Historic  Landmark 
Program— 8  of  those  sites  are  in  New 
Mexico.  Marc  Simmons,  a  constituent 
of  mine,  and  the  author  of  the  book 
entitled,  "Following  the  Santa  Fe 
Trail",  describes  the  kind  of  vacation 
experience  that  one  might  enjoy  along 
the  trail:  "If  you  are  open,  receptive, 
and  courteous  you  will  have  a  splendid 
opportunity  to  become  acquainted 
with  America  at  its  grassroots." 

The  designation  of  the  Santa  Fe 
Trail  as  a  national  historic  trail  and 
the  study  that  will  be  conducted  by 
the  National  Park  Service  will  go  a 
long  way  toward  providing  the  public 
with  transportation  routes  to  be  able 
to  get  to  the  already  identified  historic 
sites.  Last  year  alone,  over  13,000 
people  visited  the  isolated  Fort  Union 
National  Monument  in  my  home  State 
of  New  Mexico.  According  to  the  New 
Mexico  Tourism  Department,  these 
visitors  generated  over  a  half  a  million 
dollars  in  gross  receipts  for  the  New 
Mexico  travel  industry.  The  State 
projects  that  through  a  national  his- 
toric designation,  these  Fort  Union 
visitors  would  extend  their  travel— vis- 
iting one  on  more  of  the  Santa  Fe 
Trail  locations.  Those  increased  visita- 
tions—with l>etter  trail  sign  posting- 
would  generate  more  in  the  way  of 
tourist  dollars  spent,  providing  a  bo(}st 
for  local  commiuiities  in  northern  New 
Mexico.  I  am  sure  that  a  scenario 
occurs  in  the  four  other  States  that 
are  a  part  of  the  trail. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  chairman  of  the 
Sulx;ommittee  on  National  Parlu  and 
Public  Lands,  Bruce  Vento.  and  sub- 
committee minority  leader  Bob  Lago- 
icARSiNO  well  know,  this  legislation 
recognizes  and  respects  the  varied  and 
diverse  land  uses  along  the  trail.  After 
discussions  with  ranchers  in  the  States 


involved,  the  legislation  was  amended 
during  the  99th  Congress  to  oisDie 
that  no  lands  or  interests  can  lie  added 
to  the  trail  without  the  consent  of  the 
owner  of  the  private  property  In- 
volved. In  addition,  a  provision  was 
added  to  ensure  that  there  will  be  no- 
tification to  the  landowner  of  any  po- 
tential liability  concerns  if  easement 
rights  or  cooperative  agreements  are 
entered  into  with  private  landowners. 
We  even  changed  the  starttng  point  of 
the  trail  to  Old  Franklin.  MO.  after  I 
received  a  letter  from  a  gentleman 
from  Howard  County.  MO,  who 
wanted  to  ensure  that  Old  Franklin 
was  not  left  out  of  the  designation 
process. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Santa  Fe  national 
historic  trail  bill  will  go  a  long  way  In 
developing  the  concept  of  tourism  as 
economic  development.  I  want  to  take 
this  opportiuiity  to  thank  my  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Sulx;ommit- 
tee  on  National  Parks  and  Public 
Lands,  the  Honorable  Brucx  Vento  for 
his  interest  and  outstanding  leader- 
ship role  in  the  development  of  the 
bill.  I  would  also  like  to  thank  the 
ranking  minority  memlier  of  the  sul>- 
committee,  the  Honorable  Bob  Lago- 
marsino and  my  colleague  from  the 
great  State  of  Colorado,  the  Honora- 
ble Hank  Brown  for  their  active  roles. 
I  hope  that  my  colleagues  who  share  a 
spirit  of  adventure  will  support  this  bi- 
partisan effort  to  make  the  Santa  Fe 
national  historic  trail  bill  part  of  the 
list  of  accomplishments  of  the  100th 
Congress  for  the  enjojrment  of  all 
Americans. 

D  1340 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve 
the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of 
H.R.  240  to  designate  the  950-mile 
Santa  Fe  Trail  as  a  national  historic 
trail.  This  bill  is  nearly  identical  to 
legislation— H.R.  4794— passed  by  the 
House  in  the  last  Congress,  which  un- 
fortunately did  not  re<^ive  action  by 
the  other  IxKly  prior  to  congressional 
adjournment  due  to  a  lack  of  time. 
Therefore,  I  am  pleased  that  we  are 
expeditiously  moving  forward  with  it 
in  this  Congress. 

The  Santa  Fe  Trail  originates  in 
Missouri  and  crosses  the  States  of 
Kansas,  Oklahoma,  and  Colorado 
before  terminating  in  Santa  Fe,  NM.  It 
was  an  important  commercial  route  in 
our  Nation's  history  and  also  provided 
a  critical  military  and  governmental 
link  between  the  Eastern  United 
States  and  the  New  Territories  in  the 
Southwest.  Unfortunately,  only  a  few 
small  segments  remain  where  the 
original  trail  ruts  can  he  seen.  Howev- 
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er.  tlie  trafl  does  pMs  through  aevcnd 
natJBn^l  park  unlU.  Indudinc  national 
hirtoiie  ittfls  and  national  monuments. 

The  Santa  Pe  Trail  definitely  meets 
the  ertterla  for  national  historic  trails 
ertaMkhed  under  the  National  Trails 
Syatem  Act  In  addition.  H  JL  240  oon- 
tidna  Mveral  amendments  that  im- 
proved the  bill  in  the  last  Congress. 
Tlieae  indude  a  prohibition  on  con- 
iWmnstlftn  of  private  lands  or  interests 
oatside  federally  administered  areas, 
and  a  requirement  that,  prior  to  enter- 
ing into  a  cooperative  agreement  or  ac- 
quiring an  interest  for  the  trail,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  provide  the 
affected  landowner  with  a  notice  of 
the  potoitlal  liability  associated  with 
public  aoeess  to  his  land.  This  notice  is 
not  a  FMeral  indemnity,  but  rather,  a 
means  to  inform  the  landowner  of  po- 
tential UaMIity  problems  so  that  he 
may.  if  he  desires,  seek  appropriate 
legal  counsel  on  the  matter.  These  are 
important  provisions  in  this  bill  which 
make  it  acceptable  to  all  involved  par- 
Ues. 

I  would  like  to  commend  the  spon- 
sors of  this  legislation,  particularly  the 
gentlemen  from  Colorado  and  New 
llexioo.  Mr.  Bbowh.  and  Mr.  Richaiu>- 
aoH.  as  well  as  the  gentleman  from 
New  Mexico,  Mr.  Lujah,  for  their  in- 
terest in  the  Santa  Fe  Trail  and  their 
efforts  to  resolve  the  previous  differ- 
ences on  this  bill  and  move  it  forward. 
I  would  also  like  to  commend  the  sub- 
ccHnmittee  chairman,  Mr.  Vento,  for 
acting  promptly  on  this  legislation  and 
for  his  cooperation  in  worldng  out  im- 
portant amendments. 

Mr.  ^^eaker,  this  is  an  excellent  bi- 
partisan bill  which  I  am  pleased  to 
note  is  also  supported  by  the  adminis- 
tration. I  strongly  support  its  passage 
and  urge  my  colleagues  to  move  it  for- 
ward. 

Ut.  BROWN  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ap- 
pradals  the  opportunity  to  speak  in  support  of 
designating  ttte  historic  Santa  Fe  Trail  as  a 
component  of  ttie  National  Trail  System. 

The  Santa  Fe  Trail,  which  began  in  1821, 
was  the  route  traveled  by  American  traders 
transporting  goods  to  Mexico,  their  neight>ors 
to  the  south.  Beginning  In  OW  Franklin,  MO, 
tl^  9S0-<nie  traM  continued  ttvough  the  States 
of  Kansas,  Colorado,  and  Oklahoma,  to  Santa 
Fe,  NM. 

The  trail  was  first  mentkmed  t>y  Capt.  Zetxi- 
lon  M.  Pike  in  the  year  1810.  The  captain  en- 
visioned commercial  opportunities  in  trading 
with  the  Spanish  settlers  on  the  Rn  Grande.  It 
was  Mexico's  split  with  Spain  in  1821  wtw:h 
opanad  these  trade  opportunties  to  American 


In  1822,  William  Becknell.  "The  Father  of 
the  Tral,"  hitched  his  mule  team  to  his  wagon 
and  transported  the  first  merchandise  from 
Old  FrankMn,  MO.  to  Santa  Fe.  NM. 

The  Santa  Fe  Trail  continued  to  prosper  for 
the  next  25  years.  During  that  time,  many 
ottwr  merchants  followed  BeckneHs'  path 
acroas  ttw  southern  prairies.  The  trail  t>ecame 
a  very  lucrative  trade  route,  spurring  an  eco- 
nomic boom  to  the  depressed  economy  of 


Mtosouri.  Marry  points  of  historic  significance 
occurred  during  ttiis  period,  inckjding  Indian 
fights,  military  patrols,  arxi  negotiatkxis  with 
Mexico. 

In  1846,  the  first  year  of  ttie  Mexk^n  War, 
Ccpt  Stephen  W.  Kearny  led  his  troops  from 
Bent's  Fort  over  Raton  Pass,  to  the  town  of 
Las  Vegas,  NM,  wtiere  ttie  captain  expected 
to  face  ttie  MexKan  Army.  However,  no 
eitemy  materiaized.  Thus,  ttie  U.S.  Army  cap- 
tured its  first  foreign  capitial  and  ttie  Mextoan 
piovince  t)ecame  American  Territory.  Fort 
Marcy  was  txjitt  in  Santa  Fe  to  symtx>lize  this 
Aaierican  conquest 

With  ttie  full  trail  now  in  American  Territory, 
ttie  route  tiecame  more  frequently  traveled 
and  forts  were  added  to  protect  ttie  new 
lands.  Military  supplies  t)ecame  a  new  source 
of  commerce  ak)ng  ttie  trail. 

During  the  late  1840's,  a  ctiolera  epiderruc 
spread  ttirough  ttie  Indian  tribes.  In  1849,  to 
protect  ttie  health  of  military  personnel,  sta- 
tkmed  at  Bent's  Fort,  ttie  fort  was  set  atMaze. 
A  new  fort  was  built  on  ttie  Arkansas  River  at 
Big  Timbers  atxxjt  40  miles  down  from  ttie  okt 
fort.  An  additkxial  fort.  Fort  Wise,  was  added 
about  1  mile  from  new  Bent's  Fort.  Fort  Wise, 
later  renamed  Fort  Lyon,  served  as  an  impor- 
ant  supply  depot  arid  stage  stop  along  ttie 
Santa  Fe  Trail. 

Ttie  route  continued  as  a  main  source  of 
trade.  By  the  year  1858,  over  1,800  wagons 
followed  ttie  route  annually.  However,  technol- 
ogy advanced.  On  February  9.  1880,  the  first 
steam  engine  rolled  into  Santa  Fe.  Ttie  folktw- 
ing  day,  Santa  Fe  headlines  read,  "Santa  Fe 
Trail  Passes  Into  Ot>livion." 

ft  ties  t>een  over  100  years  since  ttie  steam 
engine  thought  ttie  Santa  Fe  Trail  to  an  end. 
Fortunately,  many  sites  of  historic  significance 
remain  today.  The  designation  of  the  Santa  Fe 
Trail  as  an  historic  trail  would  tielp  to  retain 
ttiBt  history  and  would  aki  modern  travelers  in 
locating  areas  of  historic  significance. 

While  attempting  to  retain  the  historic  value 
of  the  trail,  it  is  equally  important  that  we  re- 
spect the  rights  of  landowners  currently  living 
along  the  trail.  The  bill  before  us  today  is  a 
fine  example  of  legislatk}n  wfilch  takes  into 
account  the  diverse  interests  affected  by  a 
historic  trail  designatk>n. 

Landowners  akmg  the  trail  had  initially 
feared  that  the  Federal  Government  would 
condemn  their  property  for  publk:  use  of  the 
trail.  To  alleviate  those  concerns,  H.R.  240 
contains  language  whk;h  would  protect  current 
landowners.  It  specifically  states  that  lands 
outside  of  Federal  boundaries  will  not  be 
taken  wittiout  the  consent  of  the  owner. 
Should  a  historic  site  or  artifact  remain  on  pri- 
vately held  property,  the  landowner  does  have 
ttv  opportunity  to  enter  a  voluntary  agreement 
with  ttie  Govemment  to  preserve  that  impor- 
tant feature  on  his  or  tier  property. 

Anottier  concern  expressed  by  landowners 
resolves  around  a  problem  all  too  common 
today— ttie  issue  of  liability.  Because  the  land- 
owner may  unknowingly  expose  himself  to 
lawsuits  by  allowing  sightseers  onto  his  prop- 
erty, it  is  important  ttiat  landowners  are  In- 
fvmed  prior  to  entering  into  a  voluntary 
agreement.  H.R.  240  directs  the  Govemment 
to  notify  landowners  prior  to  entering  into  an 
agreement  ttiat  ttiere  may  t)e  a  potential  liatiil- 
ity  issue.  Ttie  landowner  may  then  investigate 


what  problems  may  arise  and  make  an  in- 
formed deciston  as  to  whether  he  or  she  wiN 
alkMr  ptiblic  access  onto  the  property. 

Mr.  Speaker,  ttie  Santa  Fe  Trail  is  ttie  story 
of  Ameiica  and  her  commerce.  Ttianks  to  ttie 
fine  efforts  t>y  ttie  gentleman  from  New 
Mexk»  [Mr.  Richardson],  the  gentleman 
from  Ctlifomia  [Mr.  Laqo(marsimo],  and  Ctiair- 
man  VfNTO,  we  have  a  biti  tiefore  us  wtik:h 
wouki  preserve  this  important  element  of 
American  history,  while  protecting  ttie  rights  of 
tliose  people  wtio  continue  to  earn  their  living 
akxig  the  trafl.  It  is  a  delk»ite  balance,  but  one 
that  is  actiieved  ttvough  this  legislatksn.  I  urge 
my  cotlaagues  to  support  its  passage. 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Gray  of  Illinois).  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Vento]  that  the 
House  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
bUl,  H.R.  240. 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  HALL  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  provisions  of  clause  5,  rule 
I,  and  the  Chair's  prior  announce- 
ment, further  proceedings  on  this 
motion  will  be  postponed. 


BOUNDARY  WATERS  CANOE  ACT 
AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
(H.R.  389)  to  amend  the  Boundary 
Water*  Canoe  Area  Wilderness  law  to 
management  review  and  grants. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
I  H.R.  389 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  I.  ALTHORIZATIONS. 

Section  6(d)  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to 
designate  the  Boundary  Waters  Canoe  Area 
Wilderness,  to  establish  the  Boundary 
Waters  Canoe  Area  Mining  Protection  Area, 
and  for  ottier  purposes",  approved  Octot>er 
21.  197|  (92  Stat.  1653),  is  amended— 

(1)  ill  paragraph  (1)  by  striking  out 
•$8.00a000"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
••$6,00ao00":  and 

(2)  in  paragraph  (2)  by  strildng  out 
"$3,00(1,000"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"SS.OOdOOO-. 

SEC.  2.  ra-EECTIVE  DATE. 

The  amendments  made  by  section  1  shall 
take  effect  October  1.  1987. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Piusu- 
ant  to  the  rule,  a  second  is  not  re- 
quired on  this  motion. 

The  gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Ventq]  will  be  recognized  for  20  min- 
utes, and  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  LagomarsinoI  will  l>e  recog- 
nized for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Miimesota  [Mr.  Vxirro]. 

GENiaiAL  LEAVED 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 


may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarlcs  on  the 
bill  under  consideration. 

The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore.    Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  H.R.  389  would  author- 
ize a  revenue  neutral  shift  of  $2  mil- 
lion in  authorization  from  the  Federal 
forestry  intensification  provision  of 
the  Boundary  Waters  Canoe  Area  Wil- 
derness Act  of  1978  (Public  Law  95- 
495)  to  the  State  and  private  forestry 
provisions  of  that  same  law.  It  is  iden- 
tical to  legislation  we  considered  and 
passed  in  the  House  last  year. 

The  Botmdary  Waters  Canoe  Area 
Wilderness  Act  of  1978  (Public  Law 
95-495)  was  enacted  to  address  many 
of  the  management  issues  such  as  log- 
ging, mining,  and  motorized  use,  which 
had  been  sources  of  controversy  for 
over  50  years  and  which  had  l}een  left 
unresolved  by  the  1964  Wilderness 
Act. 

Section  6(d)  of  Public  Law  95-495 
authorized  a  10-year  Forestry  Intensi- 
fication Program  on  Federal.  State, 
county,  and  private  timberlands  adja- 
cent to  the  Boundary  Waters  Canoe 
Area.  H.R.  389  would  amend  that  pro- 
vision effective  October  1987  by  de- 
creasing the  authorization  for  the 
Federal  Forestry  Intensification  Pro- 
gram from  $8  million  to  $6  million, 
and  by  increasing  the  State,  county, 
and  private  Forestry  Intensification 
Program  from  $3  to  $5  million.  This 
small  shift  in  authorization  will  help 
better  reflect  the  reality  of  develop- 
ment that  has  occurred  since  the  1978 
act  and  maximize  the  benefits  of  the 
program. 

The  change  in  authorization  will  not 
impact  on  the  historical  pattern  of  for- 
estry spending  on  Federal  lands  out- 
side the  BWCA  but  will  better  allocate 
resources  for  the  efforts  being  put 
forth  under  the  Cooperative  Forestry 
Program,  which,  incidentally,  is  done 
on  a  cost-sharing  basis  (80-20). 

Further,  this  change  in  authoriza- 
tion is  of  limited  nature  since  the  pro- 
gram is  scheduled  to  expire  under  the 
law  in  1990.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  the 
legislation  l)efore  us  will  foster  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  commitment  that  has 
made  possible  the  successful  imple- 
mentation of  the  historic  BWCA  Wil- 
derness Act.  I  urge  adoption  of  the 
bill. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  com- 
mend my  colleague.  Mr.  Oberstar. 
who  crafted  this  measure,  who  has 
been  working  with  the  local  govern- 
ments in  the  area  that  he  represents 
adjacent  to  the  Boundary  Waters 
Canoe  Area  and  who  has  successfully 
worked  with  the  cooperative  program. 
Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  good  example 
of  an  area  that  was  controversial  in 
terms    of    softwood    production,    but 


indeed  has  turned  out  to  l}e  a  major 
beneficiary  of  the  legislation  so  that 
today  softwood  production  is  possible. 
Plus  we  have,  of  course,  engaged  the 
coimty  and  State  activities  in  a  cooper- 
ative program. 

I  commend  this  legislation  to  my  col- 
leagues and  urge  its  adoption. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
simie. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to  comment  on 
H.R.  389.  Introduced  by  the  gentleman 
from  Mirmesota  [Mr.  Oberstar].  This 
bill  would  change  the  authorizations 
of  appropriations  for  resource  man- 
agement review  and  grants  under  the 
Ijoundary  waters  canoe  area  wilderness 
[BWCA]  law.  Identical  legislation 
(H.R.  4348)  was  passed  by  the  House 
during  the  last  Congress  but  did  not 
become  public  law. 

H.R.  389  provides  authorization  for 
shifting  $2  million  a  year  in  appropria- 
tions for  Federal  forestry  intensifica- 
tion activities  to  State,  coimty,  and 
private  forestry  intensification  efforts. 
The  testimony  at  last  year's  hearing 
confirmed  that  the  counties  in  north- 
em  Minnesota  have  been  excellent 
managers  of  their  forest  land,  prob- 
ably due  in  large  part  to  the  aimual 
Federal  assistance  provided  vmder  the 
1978  BWCA  Act.  However,  I  do  have 
some  reservations  about  revising  a  for- 
mula which  was  developed  as  a  com- 
promise when  the  BWCA  was  created 
by  Congress.  In  addition.  I  am  hopeful 
that  this  change  will  not.  in  any  way. 
deprive  other  U.S.  Forest  Service  coop- 
erative forestry  programs  of  necessary 
funding.  Furthermore,  under  the 
BWCA  law.  this  grants  program  would 
expire  in  1990  at  which  time  I  believe 
the  State,  local,  and  private  concerns 
should  assume  the  responsibility,  in- 
cluding fimding,  for  forestry  intensifi- 
cation activities. 

Having  expressed  these  concerns,  I 
certainly  recognize  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota's  [Mr.  Oberstar]  pur- 
pose in  proposing  H.R.  389.  Therefore. 
I  have  no  objection  to  its  passage. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  might  consiune  to  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Volk- 
mer]. 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  H.R. 
389  would  amend  the  Boundary 
Waters  Canoe  Area  Wilderness  Act — 
Public  Law  95-395— to  reduce,  from  $8 
million  to  $6  million  annually,  the  au- 
thorization for  appropriations  to  carry 
out  section  6(c)(1).  Under  the  act, 
funds  are  authorized  to  expedite  the 
intensification    of    resource    manage- 


ment including  emphasis  on  softwood 
timlier  production  and  hardwood  utili- 
zation on  the  national  forest  lands  In 
Miimesota  outside  the  Boundary 
Waters  Wilderness.  This  is  intended  to 
offset,  to  the  extent  feasible,  the  re- 
duction in  the  programmed  allowable 
timber  harvest  resulting  from  the  clas- 
sification of  certain  forestlands  as  wil- 
derness in  the  Boundary  Waters  Act. 
The  bill  also  would  increase,  from  $3 
million  to  $5  million  anniudly,  the  au- 
thorization for  appropriations  to  carry 
out  section  6(c)(2)  of  the  act.  Funds  so 
appropriated  are  provided  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  to  implement  a 
program  of  grants  to  develop  renew- 
able resources  and  enhance  timber 
production  on  State,  county,  and  pri- 
vate lands. 

H.R.  389  would  affect  the  State  and 
private  forestry  programs  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  and  forest  re- 
serves other  than  those  created  from 
the  public  domain.  These  are  matters 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture  imder  House  rule 
X(l)(a)(13).  In  fact,  H.R.  389  is  similar 
to  a  bill  that  was  considered  by  the 
House  in  the  99th  Congress.  H.R.  4348, 
which  was  sequentially  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture.  I  note  that 
the  House  bill  that  l)ecame  the  Bound- 
ary Waters  Canoe  Area  Wilderness 
Act.  H.R.  12250  of  the  95th  Congress, 
was  also  sequentially  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 

Because  the  Jurisdictional  interests 
of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  have 
been  protected  by  the  previous  prece- 
dents. I  do  not  object  to  consideration 
of  the  bill  by  the  House  today.  Howev- 
er, I  take  this  action  without  endors- 
ing the  subject  matter  of  the  bill  and 
without  in  any  respect  waiving  Juris- 
diction with  regard  to  the  substantive 
issues  addressed  in  this  or  similar  bills. 
If  the  provisions  of  this  bill  relating  to 
matters  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Conunittee  on  Agriculture  should 
become  an  issue  with  the  Senate,  I  im- 
derstand  that  Chairman  de  la  Garza 
intends  to  request  that  the  committee 
be  represented  in  any  conference  that 
may  be  held. 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time,  and  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Gray  of  Illinois).  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Vehto]  that  the 
House  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
bill.  H.R.  389. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  bill  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 
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Thus,   now   for   the   third 


As  such,  the  boimdary  provisions  of 
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AUTHORIZINO  DONATION  OF 
CERTAIN  LANDS  FOR  THE 
OnTTSBDRG  NATIONAL  MILI- 
TARTPARK 

llr.  VENTO.  Mr.  %>emker.  I  move  to 
suapend  Uie  rules  mnd  pass  the  bill 
(SLR.  IVlt  to  authortee  the  donation 
of  eertaln  non-Federal  lands  to  Gettys- 
burg Natkual  Military  Park  and  to  re- 
quire a  study  and  report  on  the  final 
development  of  the  park. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

HJl.797 
Be  it  tnmeUd  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Regnatntatioea  <^  the    United   States   of 
jMCries  ia  Congrtu  atatnMed, 
aacnoN  i.  donation  or  non-fcderal  lands. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  accept 
on  behalf  of  the  United  States,  the  donation 
of  amrozlmately  31  acres  of  land  known  as 
the  "Tuoey  Fann"  for  administration  as 
part  of  the  Oettyaburs  NaUonal  Military 
PariK  in  Pennsylvania  if  such  land  is  offered 
to  be  oonveyed  to  the  United  States  without 
coat  to  the  United  States  by  the  Gettysburg 
Battlefield  Preaervmtlon  Association.  Upon 
aooei>tance  of  title  thereto  by  the  United 
States,  aich  property  shall  be  subject  to  all 
lavs  and  reculations  applicable  to  the  parli. 

sac  X.  acquisition  op  additional  lands  for 
CEmrsBURG    national    military 

PARK:  STVDY  AND  REPORT. 

<a>  AoQUiainoR  of  Adoixiohal  Lands.— 
Except  as  provided  in  section  1  of  this  Act, 
until  Congress  receives  the  study  under  sub- 
section (b),  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
may  not  acquire  by  purchase,  donation,  ex- 
change, or  any  other  means  any  additional 
land  for  the  Gettysburg  National  Military 
Park  which  is  not  within  the  boundaries  of 
the  3.874  acre  area  depicted  on  the  map 
dated  July  25.  1974.  numbered  305-92.004 
and  entitled  "Gettysburg  National  Military 
Park". 

(b)  Siuui  ST  National  Park  Service.— 
The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  through  the 
National  Park  Service  shall  conduct  a 
boundary  study  and  shall  submit  a  report  to 
Congress  within  one  year  of  the  date  of  en- 
actmoit  of  this  Act.  with  recommendations 
with  respect  to  the  final  development  of  the 
Gettysburg  National  Military  Park.  In  con- 
ducting the  study,  the  Secretary  shall  con- 
sult with  the  people  of  the  community  and 
their  elected  representatives  at  all  levels  as 
well  as  with  other  interested  individuals  and 
groups. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  rule,  a  second  is  not  re- 
quired on  this  motion. 

The  gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
VbhtoI  will  be  recognized  for  20  min- 
utes and  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  LAGOMASsnfo]  will  be  recog- 
nized for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Vento]. 

grnsrallsave 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  S  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
bill  under  consideration. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objecticm  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consimie. 

Mr.  Speaker.  H.R.  797.  introduced  by 
our  colleague  Piter  Kostmater  along 
with  our  colleague  Bill  Goodlihg. 
would  authorize  the  donation  by  the 
Gettysburg  Battlefield  Preservation 
Asociation  of  the  31-acre  Taney  Farm 
for  inclusion  within  Gettysburg  Na- 
tional Military  Park.  AdditionaUy.  the 
legislation  authorizes  a  report  and 
study  on  the  final  development  of  the 
park. 

Gettysburg  National  Military  Park  is 
one  of  several  national  park  units  with 
no  statutory  boundary.  The  enabling 
legislation  establishing  the  park  in 
1^5  only  noted  that  land  for  the  park 
m*y  not  exceed  in  area  the  parcels 
shown  on  the  map  prepared  by  Maj. 
Gen.  Daniel  E.  Sicldes.  and  such  other 
adjacent  lands  as  may  be  necessary  to 
preserve  the  important  topographical 
features  of  the  battlefield.  The 
present  boundary  of  the  park  repre- 
sents the  administrative  plan  for  the 
park  that  was  developed  in  1974. 

The  Taney  Farm  is  adjacent  to  the 
existing  administrative  park  boundary. 
The  conunittee  has  received  testimony 
from  the  administration  and  the 
public  as  to  the  significant  historical 
vajue  of  the  farm.  It  was  occupied  by 
Confederate  troops  during  the  fight- 
ing of  July  3.  1863.  and  was  later  used 
as  a  field  hospital.  A  1978  report  of 
the  Advisory  Council  on  Historic  Pres- 
ervation identified  the  Taney  Farm  as 
a  "critical  area." 

The  other  significant  provision  of 
H.R.  797  is  the  requirement  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  through  the 
National  Park  Service,  to  prepare  and 
submit  to  the  Congress  within  1  year 
of  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  act,  a 
boundary  study  and  report  with  rec- 
ommendations with  respect  to  the 
final  development  of  the  Gettysburg 
National  Military  Park.  Further,  it  di- 
rects that  in  conducting  the  study,  the 
Secretary  shall  consult  with  members 
of  the  community  and  their  elected 
representatives,  as  well  as  other  inter- 
ested individuals  and  groups.  An  accu- 
rate restoration  of  the  historic  setting 
of  the  Gettysburg  Battlefield  is  impor- 
tant to  visitor  understanding  and  ap- 
preciation of  the  battle's  significance. 
The  study  by  the  National  Park  Serv- 
ice of  the  historically  important  lands 
associated  with  the  Battle  of  Getty- 
burg  will  help  clear  up  ambiguities  re- 
lating to  the  existing  administrative 
boimdary  and  contribute  to  the  proper 
utilization  and  management  of  the  his- 
toric scene. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  797  represents  the 
consensus  worked  out  by  the  interest- 
ed parties  that  lead  to  eventual  pas- 
sage by  the  House  of  similar  legisla- 
tion last  year  by  a  vote  of  408  to  1. 
The  administration  supports  this  addi- 
tion to  the  park  and  I  luiow  of  no  con- 
troversy with  this  particular  legisla- 
tion. 


Mr.  Speaker.  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSmO.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Q»eaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R. 
797  introduced  by  my  colleagues  from 
Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Kostmayes  and  Mr. 
QooDLma.  This  legislation  would  au- 
thorize the  donation  of  a  31-acre  land 
parcel  (o  the  National  Park  Service  for 
adminlgtration  as  part  of  the  Gettys- 
burg Niational  Military  Park  in  Peiui- 
sylvanllL 

H.R.  797  is  very  similar  to  legislation 
(H.R.  4259)  passed  by  this  body  last 
year,  however.  I  do  feel  the  bill  has 
been  improved.  Mr.  Goodling.  who 
represents  the  area  involved,  had  ex- 
pressed concerns  with  the  legislation 
last  year  that  it  could  set  a  dangerous 
precedent  for  this  area.  Unfortunate- 
ly. Congress  has  never  established  a 
permanent  lx>undary  for  Gettysburg 
Park.  Although  an  administrative 
boundary  was  negotiated  in  1974.  it 
was  never  established  by  Congress. 
The  land  parcel  included  in  this  bill  is 
adjacent  to,  but  not  within,  the  1974 
adminiatrative  boundary.  Consequent- 
ly, Mr,  Goodling's  concerns,  which 
were  certainly  well-founded,  stemmed 
from  the  fact  that  as  additional  land  is 
added  to  the  park,  the  local  tax  base  is 
adversely  affected. 

In  response  to  these  concerns,  H.R. 
797  requires  a  study  and  a  report  by 
the  National  Park  Service  on  the  final 
development  of  the  park.  The  bill  re- 
quires the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  in 
conducting  the  study,  to  closely  con- 
sult with  all  elected  officials  of  the 
Gettysburg  areas  as  well  as  other  in- 
terested individuals  and  groups.  I  be- 
lieve these  provisions  will  go  a  long 
way  to  alleviate  the  concerns  previous- 
ly expressed  regarding  this  issue.  In 
addition,  I  am  hopeful  the  study  will 
lead  to  congressional  establishment  of 
a  final  boundary  for  Gettysburg  Na- 
tional Military  Park. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  commend 
Representatives  Kostuayer  and 
Goodlxhg  for  resolving  the  earlier 
problems  with  this  issue  and  Chair- 
man Vento  for  expeditiously  moving 
this  bin.  I  am  pleased  to  support  this 
bipartisan  bill  and  urge  all  of  my  col- 
leagues to  do  so. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  issue  was  the  topic 
of  controversy.  We  had  a  full  hearing 
on  it  last  year,  in  which  the  Park  Serv- 
ice, of  course,  came  forward. 

We  had  a  detailed  description,  Mr. 
SpeakcB*.  of  the  elements  at  this  loca- 
tion that  are  important  in  terms  of 
this  Taney  Farm  and  the  various  bat- 


tles that  were  considered  back  and 
forth. 

The  fact  is  that  this  year,  earlier, 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  had  the  opportunity  to 
visit  the  Gettysburg  National  Park  in 
Pennsylvania,  and  to  view  this  site,  as 
well  as  to  visit  some  of  the  many  mu- 
seums that  are  located  there. 

It  struck  me  the  significant  number 
of  personnel  that  the  Park  Service  has 
employed  in  terms  of  doing  interpreta- 
tive work  and  the  large  number  of 
buildings,  the  tremendous  investment 
that  we  have  in  this  area  and  the 
numlier  of  visitors  that  are  utilizing 
this  particular  resource.  As  I  had  the 
opportunity  to  look  at  some  of  the 
unique  facilities  and  construction  of 
structures  there,  it  struck  me  that  it  is 
only  appropriate  with  all  of  the  arti- 
facts and  tremendous  investment,  the 
numlier  of  personnel,  that  we,  when 
we  have  an  op(>ortunity  to  pick  up  a 
parcel  like  this,  should  move  forward 
to  do  so. 

This  park,  or  course,  is  very  impor- 
tant. We  had  a  lot  of  concern  ex- 
pressed in  the  county  about  the 
amount  of  public  land  that  is  reverting 
to  the  park.  Those  concerns  are  legiti- 
mate, but  I  think,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
they  do  not  reflect  the  importance  of 
tourism  and  the  tremendous  boost 
that  this  provides  for  the  economy. 

I  think  that  Gettysburg,  clearly, 
with  the  number  of  Park  Service  per- 
sonnel, the  number  of  visitors  that  go 
there,  I  mean,  literally,  as  you  drive  up 
and  down  the  freeway  that  runs  adja- 
cent to  this  particular  facility,  you 
find  that  almost  every  sign  in  the  road 
is  referring  to  the  park  that  is  within 
the  district. 

Gettysburg  really  is  on  the  map  be- 
cause of  its  historic  significance,  and 
the  economy  is  greatly  dependent 
upon  the  success  of  this  particular  na- 
tional historic  park. 

The  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  KosTMAYER],  who  is  the  prime 
sponsor  of  this  and  who  has  worked  so 
diligently  to  bring  it  to  fruition  today, 
is  here.  I  hope  this  bill,  a  small  bill, 
but  a  significant  one  in  terms  of  Get- 
tysburg, will  receive  positive  consider- 
ation in  the  other  body. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
might  consume  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Kostmayer]. 

Mr.  KOSTMAYER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  chairing  a  sub- 
committee hearing  which  is  about  to 
commence,  so  I  can  only  join  this 
debate  very  briefly.  But  I  want  to 
thank  most  especially  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Vento],  who 
chairs  the  subcommittee,  for  his  ex- 
traordinary patience  with  this  meas- 
ure which  came  before  the  full  House 
twice  in  the  last  Congress. 

The  first  time,  it  was  defeated,  not 
receiving  the  necessary  two-thirds 
vote;  and  the  second  time,  it  was 
adopted,  receiving  only  a  single  nega- 


tive vote.  Thus,  now  for  the  third 
time,  the  House,  in  two  Congresses, 
will  consider  this  measure,  which  I 
think  is  a  worthwhile  one  because  it 
enlarges  and  expands  one  of  the  most 
important  and,  I  think,  crucial  places 
in  the  history  of  our  country,  Gettys- 
burg National  Battlefield  Park. 

So  I  thank  the  gentleman  for  his 
hard  work  and  thank  him  for  his  pa- 
tience. 

This,  in  my  own  judgment,  and  I 
speak  for  myself  alone,  is  a  part  of  our 
Commonwealth  and  a  part  of  our 
country  that  has  been  ruthlessly  ex- 
ploited by  commercial  developers.  I 
think  much  of  it  has  been  lost  and 
damaged  very  badly.  So  it  is  especially 
crucial,  I  think,  that  we  add  this 
modest  area  to  the  park  and  enlarge  it 
in  this  sense. 

I  am  delighted  that  this  legislation 
now  has  the  support  of  my  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Goodling],  in  whose  congression- 
al district  this  area  is  located. 

I  finally,  once  again,  thank  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Vento] 
for  his  help  and  his  support,  and  I 
look  forward  again,  for  the  second 
time  in  two  Congresses,  to  the  over- 
whelming passage  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  know 
that  this  is  an  important  parcel  and  I 
know  that  the  gentleman  has  worked 
very  hard  on  this.  He  came  to  me  last 
year;  there  was  some  disagreement.  I 
am  pleased  that  there  is  not  that  dis- 
agreement, but  I  just  want  to  point 
out  that  this  is  not  an  indiscriminate 
addition  to  the  Gettysburg  National 
Park. 

Rather,  it  involves  land  that  is  im- 
portant, as  I  said,  historically  and  geo- 
graphically to  the  park.  The  Subcom- 
mittee on  National  Parks  and  Recrea- 
tion received  the  testimony  from  the 
National  Park  Service  and  others  un- 
derscoring the  strategic  importance  of 
the  farm  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
Battle  of  Gettysburg  on  July  2  and  3 
of  1863. 

Additionally,  a  1978  report  of  the 
Advisory  Council,  on  Historic  Preser- 
vation, identified  Taney  Farm  as  a 
critical  area. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  legitimate  and  ap- 
propriate inclusion  of  the  Taney  Farm 
within  Gettysburg  National  Military 
Park  has  become  sometimes  involved 
in  too  much  controversy,  I  think,  with 
regard  to  boundaries. 

As  I  said  in  my  initial  statement,  in 
1974.  the  Park  Service  developed  an 
administrative  plan  for  the  park's 
boundaries.  That  was  a  modification 
of  the  1895  boundary  map. 

This  plan  has  served  as  an  unofficial 
guide  for  the  park's  boundary  for  the 
last  12  years.  It  is  important  to  note 
that  the  1974  administrative  plan  for 
the  park's  boundary  was  never  enacted 
by  Congress,  nor  do  we  intend  to  do  so 
by  our  action  here  today. 


As  such,  the  boundary  provisions  of 
this  1895  act,  which  include  the  Taney 
Farm,  remain  in  force.  The  National 
Park  Service,  which  supports  H.R.  797, 
has  the  authority  to  accept  the  Taney 
Farm  under  donation  under  existing 
law,  but  is  hesitant  to  do  so  because  of 
continuing  questions  regarding  the 
overall  boundary  of  the  park. 

We  find  ourselves  in  this  dilemma 
passing  legislation  which,  in  my  judg- 
ment, may  or  may  not  be  necessary. 
Because  of  these  concerns,  we  have 
given  this  measure  full  hearings  in  the 
past  and  have  tried  to  clear  up  any 
misunderstandings. 

We  may,  from  time  to  time,  consider 
other  additions  to  this  park,  but  we 
hope  to  do  so,  as  we  have  done  in  this 
instance,  with  the  understanding  and 
with  hearings  so  that  everyone  can  be 
clear  as  to  what  direction  we  are  going 
to  move. 

I  wanted  to  point  out,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  the  committee  is  concerned  about 
this  and  concerned  about  the  number 
of  personnel  and  the  importance  of 
this  in  terms  of  the  overall  park  expe- 
rience at  this  important  site. 

I  think  there  is  a  great  deal  that 
needs  to  be  done  with  regard  to  this 
park,  because  as  I  looked  at  the  traffic 
flow  in  my  personal  visits,  I  found  that 
the  parking  lots  were  separated  too 
often  by  streets.  It  is  a  case,  I  think,  of 
where  we  are  going  to  have  to  look 
very  closely  at  trying  to  ref rame  or  re- 
model some  of  the  interpretative  cen- 
ters and  the  other  facilities  that  are 
located  in  the  heart  of  that  park,  the 
gravesites  and  so  forth,  that  so  much 
mean  a  part  to  the  experience  of  the 
Gettysburg  National  Military  Park. 

It  is  an  amazing  site  and  I  think  that 
the  Members  would  be  surprised  if 
they  looked  at  the  visitor  numbers  at 
this  site.  The  property,  of  course,  is 
maintained,  I  think,  in  a  good  manner. 
But  nevertheless,  we  ought  to  recog- 
nize that  there  are  certain  activities  in 
this  older  historic  park  that  need  to  be 
addressed. 

The  addition  of  this  31  acres  certain- 
ly is  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  but  it 
is  not  the  last  step.  It  is  not  the  final 
step  in  terms  of  dealing  with  the  prob- 
lems that  exist  surrounding  this  park 
or  the  community. 

We  have  some  work  to  do.  I  would 
hope  that  through  the  general  man- 
agement plan,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
future  that.  Indeed,  we  could  bring 
about  a  greater  degree  of  public  par- 
ticipation so  that  we  would  not  have 
the  misunderstandings  that  have 
sometimes  occurred. 

I  know  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  Goodling]  was  very  con- 
cerned in  this  instance  about  those 
concerns. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  consume  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Goodling]  concern- 
ing that  matter  of  miscommunication. 
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unanimous  opinion  with  regards  to  it, 
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lir.  OOODLINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
year,  of  course,  my  opposition  was  not 
to  the  31  acres,  even  though,  unfortu- 
nately. It  did  not  appear  In  what  the 
Pack  Service  said  they  needed  Just  a 
few  yean  before. 

My  objection  was  that  we  were 
pteoe-mealing,  and  the  public  had  no 
Input,  and  furthermore,  they  had  no 
Idea  what  the  plans  were.  I  thought 
that  we  should  have  an  orderly  fash- 
ion and  some  plan  or  program  that  we 
would  stick  by  and  some  program  that 
the  local  government  officials  would 
have  an  opportunity  to  participate  in. 

I  am  happy  to  see  that  it  has  gone 
back  and  ctane  back  again  and  is  now 
in  such  a  manner  that  I  think  will  do 
Justice  to  the  whole  Park  Service  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  support  and  co- 
operatlML  Of  course  this  is  not,  as  I 
said,  the  last  act  that  we  will  take  with 
regard  to  this  park,  this  31  acres,  but 
we  recognize  that. 

I  visited  the  parte  on  a  personal  visit 
last  year  and  was  concerned  about  the 
character  and  the  way  that  this  park 
has  moved  forward.  This  is  one  of  the 
parks  that  was  initially  under  military 
control  in  its  earliest  origins  and  then 
was  passed  on  and  became  part  of  the 
National  Parte  System. 

It  is  a  wonderful  resource,  but  I 
think  too  often  it  looks,  from  my  van- 
tage point,  as  though  it  is  a  resource 
that  has  not  had  the  continued 
thought  of  careful  planning.  The  sepa- 
ration, for  instance,  of  traffic  from  the 
park  so  that  we  woiild  not  have  these 
situations  where  people  are  standing 
on  either  side  of  the  roads  as  cars  are 
going  by  between  the  museums. 

There  is  a  tremendous  amoimt  of 
dollars  that  have  been  spent  in  terms 
of  physical  structures  and  building  in 
this  park,  but  unfortunately.  I  think 
that  the  experience  is  not  what  I  felt 
it  should  be  for  what  we  had  invested 
in  terms  of  physical  resources  and  in 
terms  of  personnel. 

I  think  we  need  some  cooperation.  I 
know  the  gentleman  agrees  that  this  is 
such  an  integral  part  of  the  total  econ- 
omy of  that  particular  community.  As 
I  drove  down  the  freeway,  so  many 
signs  indicate  the  attractions  around 
the  park  and,  of  course,  the  site  itself. 

I  hope  that  in  the  years  ahead,  we 
can  woA  to  improve  that.  I  think  that 
a  major  imdertaklng  is  necessary. 

Mr.  OOODLINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  further  to  me? 

Mr.  VENTO.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Good- 
lihg]. 

Mr.  OOODUNG.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
agree  wholeheartedly  that  the  empha- 
sis, I  think,  has  to  be  put  on  planning. 
They  have  done  so  many  things  that 
have  caused  unrest  in  the  area  simply 
such  as  when,  a  few  years  ago.  they 
decided  as  a  matter  of  fact  that  maybe 


So 


they  should  have  the  visitor  center  at 
another  place. 
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they  went  out  and  purchased  a 
very,  very  expensive  piece  of  property. 
Nothing  was  ever  done;  they  decided, 
no.  I  guess  that  is  not  the  right  place 
after  all.  So  there  is  a  beautiful  piece 
of  property  that  big  money  was  paid 
for  and  nothing  is  being  done. 

Leng-range  planning  I  think  is  very, 
very  important  if  it  is  going  to  be  the 
kind  of  park  that  it  should  be. 

Mr.  VENTO.  I  Just  wanted  to  say 
that  the  gentleman's  concerns  have 
beep  heeded  by  the  chairman.  My  visit 
has,  I  think,  reaffirmed  some  of  those 
concerns.  Obviously,  this  boiled  over 
in  terms  of  the  expansion  of  the  park. 
I  think  that  the  root  of  it  goes,  as  the 
gentleman  points  out,  to  the  planning 
process.  Certainly  in  the  first  instance 
we  would  like  to  see  that  occur.  I  think 
maybe  we  have  got  to  give  that  a  little 
bit  of  a  boost. 

Mr.  niANK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VENTO.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  FRANK.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  this 
legislation  and  I  congratulate  the  sub- 
committee for  bringing  it  forward.  I 
just  wanted  to  ask  the  chairman  a 
couple  of  questions  about  what  I  hope 
mi^t  be  a  broader  implication.  I  was 
interested  to  see  his  reference  and 
hear  his  reference  to  the  economic 
impact  of  the  park. 

We  have  spent  a  lot  of  time  in  this 
body  talking  about  the  environmental 
appeal  of  these  parks,  and  there  has 
often  been  an  argument  that  somehow 
there  was  a  conflict.  In  some  cases 
there  may  be  a  conflict  between  the 
environmental  role  of  the  national 
parks  and  the  economic  interests  of 
people  in  the  immediate  area.  I  think 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  made  a 
point  that  really  ought  to  be  under- 
lined that  more  and  more  we  are  find- 
ing that  those  two  go  together.  That 
preserving  the  environment  in  an  at- 
tractive preserving,  in  this  case,  the 
history,  in  other  cases  particular  geo- 
graphic features  that  are  interesting, 
that  that  can  in  fact  be  a  very  impor- 
tant economic  tool  including  one  that 
may  have  some  impact  on  the  balance 
of  payments.  Recent  articles  have 
talked  about  in  the  West,  for  instance, 
the  extent  to  which  people  are 
moving. 

I  am  wondering  if  we  might  not  want 
to  draw  out  the  implications  of  this 
and  whether  adso  there  might  not  be 
some  favorable  signs  here  that  the  ad- 
ministration  

Mr.  VENTO.  I  am  happy  the  gentle- 
man raised  that  point  becaiise  I  think 
that  it  does  flow  from  a  lot  of  places. 
Certainly  we  are  not  prepared  to  begin 
designating  any  conservation  units  on 
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the   basis 
solely. 

I  want  to  underline  that  because  I 
think  that  there  is  concern.  Potential 
conservation  units  have  to  have  vari- 
ous tjrpes  of  physical  features,  various 
tyi>es  of  natural,  historic,  cultural,  ar- 
chaeological characteristics  in  order  to 
qualify  for  the  types  of  conservation 
unit  designation  that  we  are  discuss- 
ing. 

Mr.  FBANK.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  it  would  not  work  economically 
if  those  were  not  there.  People  are  not 
going  to  come  as  tourists  Just  to  see  an 
open  piece  of  land  with  no  special  fea- 
tures. 

Mr.  VENTO.  That  is  essential.  But 
there  is  a  recognition  today  of  the 
very  tremendous  impact,  that  designa- 
tion as  a  park  or  some  of  the  other 
conservation  units  that  the  Congress 
designates  does  have. 

The  fact,  is,  we  find,  as  an  example, 
that  the  lands  surroiuiding  the  desig- 
nated areas  dramatically  increase  in 
value,  that  is  because  of  the  desirabil- 
ity of  being  close  to  that  resource. 
Very  often  that  presents  a  problem  for 
my  colleagues  that  represents  that 
area.  Mr.  Goodling,  in  the  sense  that 
the  land  values  have  increased  to  the 
point  where  it  appears  that  the  Gov- 
ernment may  be  paying  too  much. 
Nevertheless,  on  coiurt  case  after  court 
case,  and  I  can  cite  a  few  that  have  oc- 
curred with  regard  to  the  Voyagers 
National  Park  in  northern  Minnesota 
and  land  in  the  Redwoods  National 
Park  in  western  California  where  the 
cost  of  this,  when  it  goes  to  court,  has 
been  a  very  great  concern.  I  think  that 
we  may  want  to  look  at  that  and  make 
sure  we  get  the  best  people  in  the  Jus- 
tice Department  to  be  defending  the 
interests  of  the  National  Government. 
The  increased  value  even  of  the  land 
surrounding  a  conservation  unit,  the 
Jobs  that  are  produced,  the  niunber  of 
park  personnel  that  are  working  in 
some  places  like  Gettysburg  or  in 
some  of  these  other  areas,  once  we  put 
a  national  designation  on  something, 
in  one  of  these  regions  such  as  Gettys- 
burg or  the  Redwoods  or  whatever  the 
unit,  all  of  a  sudden  it  stands  out  on 
the  map,  and  it  is  an  attraction.  It  is 
an  endorsement  to  the  general  public 
as  to  the  quality  and  the  characteris- 
tics of  this  particular  conservation 
unit.  The  National  Park  Service,  as  an 
example.  Just  with  regard  to  Gettys- 
burg, e4timates  that  the  park  gener- 
ates $40  million  in  revenue  for  the 
area.  Considering  the  size  and  popula- 
tion of  that  conununity,  that  is  a  very 
significant  part  of  the  economy.  I  note 
the  gentleman  referred  to  changing 
attitudes  in  terms  of  the  West.  I 
myself  represent  sort  of  the  Midwest, 
and  the  gentleman  representing  an 
Eastern  area,  and  I  am  sure  others  in 
the  West  can  speak  to  this  issue  as 
well,  and  they  are  probably  not  in 


unanimous  opinion  with  regards  to  it. 
but  the  fact  is  there  is  a  changing  atti- 
tude as  you  recognize  some  of  the 
other  types  of  activities,  forestry  and 
mining  activities  that  today,  from  an 
economic  standpoint  have  been  very 
cyclical,  we  find  time  and  again  they 
are  turning  to  tourism;  turning  to  this 
type  of  designation  to  help  in  terms  of 
trying  to  stimulate  a  business  or  an 
economic-type  of  activity. 

Primarily,  and  I  would  say  again,  the 
resource  characteristics  have  to  be 
there.  We  have  to  be  very  careful  as 
we  move  forward  in  terms  of  these  des- 
ignations, but  I  do  not  think  we  should 
be  blind  to  the  attributes  and  the  posi- 
tive qualities  that  occur. 

Mr.  PRANK.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  I  wonder  if  the  gentleman  might 
join  with  me  in  speculating,  because  I 
gather  the  administration  is  in  favor 
of  this  and  I  think  a  lot  of  people  are 
happy  because  there  have  been  some 
signs  they  were  not  for  expansions. 

Recently  we  had  a  commission  ap- 
pointed. I  believe,  by  the  President, 
addressing  this  area  of  National  Parks 
and  recreation,  and  my  understanding 
is  that  tills  administration  has  still 
embargoed  that  report.  Apparently  it 
is  a  matter  of  national  security,  if  they 
lenew  where  our  parks  were;  they 
might  be  attacking  the  Caribou.  I 
wonder  whether  the  gentleman  might 
care  to  speculate  whether  there  is  a 
hidden  report  and  any  of  this  has 
managed  to  filter  through. 

Mr.  VENTO.  Reclaiming  my  time,  I 
just  want  to  point  out  that  with  re- 
spect to  this  that  there  is  a  lawsuit. 
The  President's  Commission  on  Ameri- 
can Outdoors  is  a  Presidentially  ap- 
pointed commission  in  which  Members 
of  this  body.  Chairman  Udall  and 
Congresswoman  Vucanovich,  as  well 
as  Members  of  the  other  body,  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana,  Senator 
Johnston  and  Senator  Wallop,  served 
on  that  Commission  and  the  work 
product  of  that  report  has  been  sul>- 
Ject  to  a  lawsuit.  As  a  consequence,  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  initially 
took  the  posture  that  they  could  not 
even  release  the  simunary.  They  re- 
lented when  it  was  pointed  out  that  the 
plaintiff  in  that  lawsuit  did  not  object 
to  the  release  of  the  summary.  So  I 
was  pleased  to  see  that  that  was 
coming  forth.  So  we  now  have  a  nice 
glossy  siunmary  of  good  intentions. 

Just  to  conclude,  the  fact  is  that 
today  the  report  is  sequestered  some- 
place in  the  Department  of  the  Interi- 
or and  I  would  suggest  that  they  are 
sitting  on  it  based  on  this  lawsuit.  But 
I  would  say  that  they  are  not  sitting 
on  it  very  uncomfortably. 

Mr.  FRANK.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  let  me  say  also  that  it  is  my  un- 
derstanding that  the  plaintiffs  in  this 
particular  lawsuit,  they  have  sought 
injunctive  relief  against  this  being  an 
official,  adopted  report.  But  my  under- 
standing is  that  they  do  not  claim  that 


they  want  the  report  itself  seques- 
tered. So  that  this  is  a  defendant,  the 
Government,  giving  the  plaintiff  a 
form  of  relief  which  the  plaintiff  has 
not  even  asked  for.  It  seems  to  me 
somewhat  unusual. 

I  think  it  probably  reflects  the  fact, 
as  the  gentleman  has  very  well  docu- 
mented and  others,  we  are  talking 
here  about  how  a  conservation-orient- 
ed goal  is  good  for  the  economy  and 
we  now  have  the  administration  I 
think  somewhat  afraid  of  the  implica- 
tions of  that.  I  know  that  there  is 
some  impatience  in  the  length  of  this 
debate  on  the  part  of  some  of  the 
Members  here;  I  would  Just  point  out 
to  them  that  elsewhere  in  this  build- 
ing there  are  people  who  have  an  in- 
terest in  the  debate  continuing  for 
other  purposes,  so  I  would  not  advise 
them  to  get  their  hopes  up  too  early. 
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Mr.  VENTO.  I  would  advise  the  gen- 
tleman that  I  think  that  my  time  is 
about  to  expire,  and  I  just  want  to  say 
with  regard  to  the  President's  Com- 
mission on  American  Outdoors  that 
this  was  completely  Presidentially  ap- 
pointed, and  it  is  ironic  to  say  the  least 
that  we  find  this  lack  of  enthusiasm  at 
the  highest  levels  for  this  report  being 
made  public  and  presented  to  the  Con- 
gress and  the  public. 

Mr.  FRANK.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  maybe  the  President 
forgot  that  he  appointed  the  Commis- 
sion. That  might  be  part  of  the  prob- 
lem. 

Mr.  VENTO.  I  do  not  want  to  specu- 
late on  that,  but  I  would  say,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  I  hope  that  the  report 
will  be  released,  and  that  when  it  is  re- 
leased we  will  be  looking  at  those  pro- 
visions and  trying  to  incorporate  them 
into  the  process  of  consideration  of 
measures  before  our  committee,  as 
well  as  the  other  committees  of  this 
House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the  Members 
for  their  participation  in  this  discus- 
sion, and  I  urge  positive  action  on  this 
meritorious  proposal  that  we  have 
before  us  with  regard  to  the  31 -acre 
expansion  of  the  Gettysburg  National 
Historical  Military  Park. 

Mr.  KOSTMAYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
in  support  of  H.R.  797,  legislation  introduced 
by  myself  and  my  colleague,  Mr.  Goodung,  to 
provide  for  tfie  donation  of  31  acres  of  land  to 
the  Gettysburg  National  Military  Park. 

Mr.  Speaker,  tfiis  parcel  of  land  which  con- 
sists essentially  of  the  Taney  farm  has  t>een 
off  the  tax  rolls  for  several  years,  contains  no 
permanent  structures  which  will  require  signifi- 
cant care  and  will  thus  result  in  no  significant 
experKlitures  on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

Tfie  Taney  farm,  as  many  Civil  War  buffs 
may  recall,  was  the  staging  area  for  the  strug- 
gle for  Gulps  Hill,  a  critical  turning  point  for  the 
Confederacy  at  the  Battle  of  Gettysburg.  It 
later  served  as  a  field  hospital. 


Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  hardly  a  reference 
point  more  dranfiatic  in  American  fvstory  than 
the  Civil  War.  For  this  reason  there  is  no 
period  for  which  we  must  stnjggte  more  vigor- 
ously to  preserve  its  physical  record. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  important  to  point  out  at 
this  time  ttiat  funds  to  purchase  this  land  were 
acquired  solely  by  donation  to  the  Gettysburg 
Battlefield  Preservation  Association.  Local  citi- 
zens purchased  this  land  so  that  they  might 
conthtxjte  in  some  small,  yet  significant  way 
to  tt>e  preservation  of  our  Amencan  heritage. 

Passage  of  tf«s  bill  does  more  than  simply 
rememtier  our  honored  dead,  K  pays  tritxite  to 
tfw  vitality  and  strength  of  the  American  spirit, 
a  spirit  which  we  must  protect  and  preserve 
not  only  for  today  t>ut  for  the  future  as  well. 

Mr.  Speaker,  although  this  legislatkxi  was 
overwhelmingly  approved  by  Vne  House  last 
year,  the  Senate,  unfortunately,  was  not  af- 
forded the  opportunity  to  consider  a  compa/v 
ion  bill  before  the  Congress  adjourr^ed. 

Supported  by  the  National  Park  Service  arxj 
the  Department  of  the  Interior,  this  legislation 
was  recently  approved  by  tffe  Sutx^mmittee 
on  National  Parks  arKJ  Public  Lands  and  sub- 
sequently approved  unanimously  by  Vne  full  In- 
terior Committee. 

At  this  time,  I  want  to  tfiank  Mr.  Vento  and 
Mr.  Udall  for  moving  this  legislation  so  expe- 
ditiously, Mr.  GooouNG,  for  his  leadership  In 
helping  to  craft  a  fair  and  equitable  proposal; 
Mr.  William  Penn  Mott,  Director  of  ttie  Natk>rv 
al  Park  Service  for  his  support  on  t>ehalf  of 
the  administration,  Mr.  Ed  Bearss,  Historian 
for  the  National  Park  Service;  Ms.  l.aura 
Beatty.  of  the  National  Parks  and  Conserva- 
tion Association;  Mr.  John  Eamst,  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Gettysburg  Natk>nal  Military 
Park;  Dr.  Walter  C.  Powell,  President  of  the 
Gettysburg  Battlefield  Preservation  Associa- 
tion; Mr.  Ed  Root  of  the  Civil  War  Roundtable; 
and  Mr.  Dan  C.  Gregor,  Mr.  James  Reet  arid 
Mr.  Loring  Schultz,  citizens  of  Gettysburg  v^ho 
helped  to  bring  attention  to  this  very  worth- 
while issue. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port this  legislation.  It  is  t>oth  fitting  and  proper 
that  this  legislation  tie  approved  in  a  timely 
manner  so  that  the  Taney  farm  may  become 
a  permanent  part  of  the  Gettysburg  National 
Military  Park. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Mirmesota  [Mr. 
Vento]  that  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  bill,  H.R.  797. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill 
was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE 
SPEAKER  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Gray  of  Illinois).  Debate  has  been 
concluded  on  all  motions  to  suspend 
the  rules.  Pursuant  to  the  provisions 
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of  dmuae  5.  rule  I.  the  Chair  will  now 
pot  the  question  on  each  motion  to 
suspend  the  rules  on  which  further 
proceedings  were  postponed  earlier 
today  in  the  order  in  which  that 
motion  was  entertained. 

Votes  wUl  be  taken  in  the  following 
order 

HJl.  242.  by  the  yeas  and  nays;  and 

HJt.  240.  by  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  Chair  will  reduce  to  5  minutes 
the  time  for  any  electronic  vote  after 
the  first  such  vote  in  this  series. 


CONVEYANCE  OP  CERTAIN 
PUBLIC  LANDS  IN  WISCONSIN 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
pending  business  is  the  question  of 
suspending  the  rules  and  passing  the 
bOl.  SJR.  242. 

The  Cleiic  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
VsHTO]  that  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  bill.  H.R.  242,  on 
which  the  yeas  and  nays  are  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  407,  nays 
0.  not  voting  26.  as  follows: 

[RoU  No.  25] 


Aekermui 

AleXBiider 

Andenon 

Andrews 

Annumlo 

AnUtony 

Applesate 

Aicher 

Aimey 


Atkins 

AuCoin 

Badham 

Baker 

Barnard 

Bartlett 

Barton 

Bateman 

Bates 

Bellenaon 

Bennett 

BenUey 

Bereuter 

Berman 

BeviU 

Biaggi 

BUbrmy 

BUlrakis 

BlUey 

Boehlert 

Bans 

Boland 

Boalor(MI) 

Banker 

BorriU 

Baucher 

Baulter 

Boxer 

Brennan 

Brooks 

Broomfield 

Brown  (CA) 

Brown  (CO) 

Bruce 

Bryant 

Buechner 

Bunnlng 

Burton 

Bustamante 

Byron 

CaUahan 

CampbeU 

Cardta) 


YEAS-407 

Carper 

Can- 

Chandler 

Chapman 

Chappell 

Cheney 

Clarke 

Clay 

Clinger 

Coats 

Coble 

Coelho 

Coleman  (MO) 

Coleman  (TX) 

Collins 

Combest 

Cooper 

Coushlin 

Courier 

Coyne 

cms 

Crane 

Daniel 

Dannemeyer 

Darden 

Daub 

Davis  (U.) 

Davis  (MI) 

de  la  Garza 

DeFazio 

DeLay 

Dellums 

Derrick 

DeWlne 

Dickinson 

Dicks 

DioGuardl 

Dorgan(ND> 

Doman  (CA) 

Dowdy 

Downey 

Dreier 

Duncan 

Durbin 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

Dyson 

Early 

Eckart 

Edwards  (CA) 

Edwards  (OK) 

Emenon 

Enslish 


Erdreich 

Espy 

Evans 

Pascell 

Pawell 

Fazio 

Feighan 

Fields 

Fish 

Flake 

Florio 

FoglietU 

Foley 

Ford  (MI) 

Ford  (TN) 

Frank 

Frenzcl 

Frost 

Gallegly 

GaUo 

Garcia 

Gaydos 

Gejdenson 

Gekas 

Gibbons 

Gilman 

Gingrich 

Gliclunan 

Gonzalez 

(joodling 

Gordon 

Gradison 

Grandy 

Grant 

Gray  (ID 

Green 

Gregg 

Guarini 

Gunderson 

Hall  (OH) 

Hall  (TX) 

Hamilton 

Hammerschmidt 

Hansen 

Harris 

Hastert 

Hatcher 

Hawkins 

Hayes  (IL) 

Hayes  (LA) 

Heney 

Hefner 

Henry 


Herfler 

Hertel 

HUer 

Hockbrueckner 

Holltway 

Hopkins 

Horton 

Houghton 

Howard 

Hoy«r 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hunter 

Huttc 

Hyde 

Inhofe 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 

Jenkins 

Johnson  (CT) 

Johnson  (SD) 

Jones  (NO 

Jones  (TN) 

Jontt 

Kanjorski 

Kaplur 

Kasich 

Kastenmeier 

Kenv 

Kenaedy 

Kenaelly 

Kildte 

Klectka 

KoltE 

Koltcr 

Konayu 

Kosttnayer 

Kyi 

LaFalce 

Lagolnarsino 

LancBsler 

LatU 

Leach  (lA) 

Leath  (TX) 

Lehman  (CA) 

Lehman  (FL) 

Leland 

Lent 

Levin  (MI) 

Levine  (CA) 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lewi*  (FL) 

Lewis  (GA) 

Lightfoot 

Livingston 

Lott 

Low«ry  (CA) 

Lowiy  (WA) 

Lujati 

LukO).  Thomas 

Luksu.  Donald 

Lungren 

Mack 

MacKay 

Madlgan 

Manton 

Markey 

Marlenee 

Martin  (IL) 

Martin  (NY) 

Martinez 

Mataui 

Mavroules 

Mazaoll 

McOkndless 

McCloskey 

McCbllum 

McCurdy 

McBwen 

McOrath 

McHugh 

McKinney 


McMillan  (NO 

McMillen  (MD) 

Meyers 

Mfume 

Mica 

Michel 

Miller  (CA) 

Miller  (OH) 

Miller  (WA) 

MlneU 

Moakley 

MoUnari 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Moody 

Moorhead 

Morella 

Morrison  (CT) 

Morrison  (WA) 

Mrazek 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Myers 

Nagle 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nelson 

Nichols 

Nielsen 

Nowak 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Olin 

Owens  (NY) 

Owens  (UT) 

Oxley 

Packard 

Panetta 

Parris 

Pashayan 

Patterson 

Pease 

Penny 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Petri 

Pickett 

Pickle 

Porter 

Price  (IL) 

Price  (NO 

Pursell 

Quillen 

Rahall 

Rangel 

Ravenel 

Ray 

Regula 

Rhodes 

Richardson 

Ridge 

Rinaldo 

Ritter 

RoberU 

Robinson 

Rodino 

Roe 

Rogers 

Rose 

Rostenkowski 

Roth 

Roukema 

Rowland  (CT) 

Rowland  (GA) 

Roybal 

Russo 

Sabo 

Saiki 

Savage 

Sawyer 

Sax  ton 

Schaefer 

Scheuer 


Schneider 

Schroeder 

Schuette 

Schulze 

Schumer 

Sensenbrenner 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shumway 

Shuster 

Slkorski 

Sisisky 

Skaggs 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Slattery 

Slaughter  (NY) 

Slaughter  (VA) 

Smith  (FL) 

Smith  (IA> 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith  (TX) 

Smith.  Robert 

(NH) 
Smith,  Robert 

(OR) 
Snowe 
Solarz 
Solomon 
Spcnce 
Spratt 
St  Germain 
Staggers 
Stallings 
Stangeland 
SUrk 
Stenholm 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Studds 
Stump 
Sundquist 
Sweeney 
Swift 
Swindall 
Synar 
Tallon 
Tauke 
Taylor 
Thomas  (CA) 
Thomas  (GA) 
Towns 
Traf  leant 
Traxler 
Udall 
Upton 
Valentine 
Vander  Jagt 
Vento 
Visclosky 
Volkmer 
Vucanovich 
Walgren 
Walker 
Watkins 
Waxman 
Weber 
Weiss 
Weldon 
Wheat 
Whittaker 
Whitten 
Williams 
Wilson 
Wise 
Wolf 
Wolpe 
Wortley 
Wyden 
Wylie 
Yatron 
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NOT  VOTING— 26 


Akaka 

BallCnger 

Boner  (TN) 

Bosoo 

Conle 

Confers 

Crockett 

Dingell 

Dixon 


E>onnelly 

Flippo 

Gephardt 

Gray  (PA) 

Lantos 

Lipinski 

Lloyd 

McDade 

Ortiz 


Roemer 
Smith.  Denny 

(OR) 
Tauzin 
Torres 
Torrlcelli 
Yates 

Young  (AK) 
Young (FL) 


So  (two-thirds  having  voted  in  favor 
thereof)  the  rules  were  suspended  and 
the  bUl  was  passed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE 
SPEAKER  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  provisions  of  clause  5  of 
rule  I,  the  Chair  announces  that  he 
will  reduce  to  a  minimum  of  5  minutes 
the  period  of  time  within  which  a  vote 
by  electronic  device  may  be  taken  on 
the  additional  motion  to  suspend  the 
rules  on  which  the  Chair  has  post- 
poned further  proceedings. 


DESIGNATING  THE  SANTA  FE 
TRAIL  AS  A  NATIONAL  HIS- 
TORIC TRAIL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
pending  business  is  the  question  of 
suspending  the  rules  and  passing  the 
bill,  H.R.  240. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Vento]  that  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  bill,  H.R.  240.  on 
which  tile  yeas  and  nays  are  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  403,  nays 
3.  not  voting  27,  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  26] 


Ackerman 

Alexander 

Anderson 

Andrews 

Annunzio 

Anthony 

Applegate 

Armey 

Aspin 

Atkins 

AuCoin 

Badham 

Baker 

Barnard 

Bartlett 

Barton 

Bateman 

Bates 

Beilenson 

Bennett 

Bentley 

Bereuter 

Berman 

Bevlll 

Biaggi 

Bilbray 

Bilirakls 

Bllley 

Boehlert 

Boggs 

Boland 

Bonior  (MI) 

Bonker 

Borski 

Boucher 

Boulter 

Boxer 

Brennan 

Brooks 

BroomfieU 

Brown  (CA) 


YEAS— 403 

Brown  (CO) 
Bruce 
Bryant 
Buechner 
Bunnlng 
Bustamante 
Byron 
Callahan 
Campbell 
Cardin 
Carper 
Can- 
Chandler 
Chapman 
Chappell 
Cheney 
Clarke 
Clay 
Clinger 
Coats 
Coble 
Coelho 

Coleman  (MO) 
Coleman  (TX) 
Collins 
Combest 
Cooper 
Coughlin 
Courier 
Coyne 
Craig 
Daniel 
Dannemeyer 
Darden 
Daub 
Davis  (IL) 
Davis  (MI) 
de  la  Garza 
DeFazio 
DeLay 
Dellums 


Derrick 

DeWlne 

Dickinson 

Dicks 

DioGuardl 

Dorgan  (ND) 

Doman  (CA) 

Dowdy 

Downey 

Dreier 

Duncan 

Durbin 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

Dyson 

Early 

Eckart 

Edwards  (CA) 

Edwards  (OK) 

Emerson 

English 

Erdreich 

Espy 

Evans 

Fascell 

Pawell 

Fazio 

Peighan 

Fields 

Pish 

Flake 

Florio 

Foglietta 

Foley 

Ford  (MI) 

Ford  (TN) 

Frank 

Frenzel 

Frost 

Gallegly 

Gallo 


Horton 

Morrison  (CTT) 

Houghton 

Morrison  (WA) 

Howard 

Mrazek 

Hoyer 

Murphy 

Hubbard 

Murtha 

Huckaby 

Myers 

Hughes 

Nagle 

Hunter 

Natcher 

Hutto 

Neal 

Hyde 

Nelson 

Inhofe 

Nichols 

Ireland 

Nielson 

Jacobs 

Nowak 

Jeffords 

Oakar 

Jenkins 

Oberstar 

Johnson  (CT) 

Obey 

Johnson  (SD) 

Olin 

Jones  (NO 

Owens  (NY) 

Jones  (TN) 

Owens  (tTT) 

Jontz 

Packard 

Kanjorski 

Panetta 

Kaptur 

Parris 

Kasich 

Pashayan 

Kastenmeier 

Patterson 

Kemp 

Pease 

Kennedy 

Penny 

Kennelly 

Pepper 

Kildee 

Perkins 

Kleczka 

Petri 

Kolbe 

Pickett 

Kolter 

Pickle 

Konnyu 

Porter 

Kostmayer 

Price  (IL) 

Kyi 

Price  (NO 

LaFalce 

Pursell 

Lagomarsino 

Quillen 

Lancaster 

Rahall 

LatU 

Rangel 

Leach  (lA) 

Ravenel 

Leath  (TX) 

Ray 

Lehman  (CA) 

Regula 

Lehman  (FL) 

Rhodes 

Leland 

Richardson 

Lent 

Ridge 

Levin  (MI) 

Rinaldo 

Levlne  (CA) 

Ritter 

Lewis  (CA) 

Roberts 

Lewis  (FL) 

Robinson 

Lewis  (GA) 

Rodino 

Ughtfoot 

Roe 

Livingston 

Rogers 

Lott 

Rose 

Lowery  (CA) 

Rostenkowski 

Lowry  (WA) 

Roth 

Lujan 

Roukema 

- 

Rowland  (CT) 

Rowland  (GA) 

Roybal 

Russo 

Sabo 

Saiki 

Savage 

Sawyer 

Saxton 

Schaefer 

Scheuer 

Schneider 

Schroeder 

Schuette 

Schulze 

Schumer 

Sensenbrenner 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shumway 

Shuster 

Slkorski 

Sisisky 

Skaggs 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Slattery 

Slaughter  (NY) 

Slaughter  (VA) 

Smith  (FL) 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith  <TX) 

Smith.  Rol>ert 

(NH) 
Smith.  Robert 

(OR) 
Snowe 
Solarz 
Solomon 
Spence 
Spratt 
St  Germain 
Staggers 
Stallings 
Stangeland 
Stark 
Stenholm 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Studds 
Stump 
Sundquist 
Sweeney 
Swift 
Swindall 
Synar 
Tallon 
Tauke 
Taylor 
Thomas  (CA) 
Thomas  (GA) 
Torrlcelli 
Towns 
Traficant 
Traxler 
Udall 
Upton 
Valentine 
Vander  Jagt 
Vento 
Visclosky 
Volkmer 
Vucanovich 
Walgren 
Walker 
Watkins 
Waxman 
Weber 
Weiss 
Weldon 
Wheat 
Whittaker 
Whitten 
Williams 
Wilson 
Wise 
Wolf 
Wolpe 
Wortley 
Wyden 
Wylie 
Yatron 


Archer 


Akaka 

Ballenger 

Boner  (TN) 

Bosco 

Conte 

Conyers 

Crockett 

Dingell 

Dixon 

Donnelly 


NAYS— 3 

Burton 


Crane 


NOT  VOTING— 27 


Flippo 

Gephardt 

Gray  (PA) 

Lantos 

Lipinski 

Uoyd 

Manton 

McDade 

Ortiz 

Oxley 


Roemer 
Smith.  Denny 

(OR) 
Tauzin 
Torres 
Yates 

Young  (AK) 
Young (FL) 


D  1450 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana  changed 
his  vote  from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

So  (two- thirds  having  voted  in  favor 
thereof)  the  rules  were  suspended  and 
the  bill  was  passed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


WELCOME  BACK, 
CHAIRMAN 


MR. 


(Mr.  GAYDOS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  be- 
lieve that  all  of  our  colleagues  are 
fully  cognizant  of  the  fact  that  our 
chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  Frank  Annun- 
zio, has  been  indisposed  for  several 
weelcs,  but  I  want  to  assure  the  gentle- 
men that  during  that  time  there  has 
been  very  close  contaict  with  the 
House  Administration  Committee.  He 
has  given  us  good  effective  instruc- 
tions. He  has  worked  with  us  very 
closely.  All  of  our  standing  committees 
and  all  of  our  select  committees  can 
now  feel  very  good  that  their  funding 
has  been  already  decided.  We  are 
going  to  bring  the  bill  up  very  shortly. 

In  that  light  and  under  those  condi- 
tions, I  consider  it  a  personal  privilege 
on  behalf  of  the  Illinois  delegation  to 
welcome  our  House  Administration 
chairman.  Prank  Annunzio,  back  here 
among  us.  Prank  is  over  here  on  the 
right. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

(Mr.  OBERSTAR  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  OBERSTAR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
including  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
remarks  that  would  have  been  deliv- 
ered on  H.R.  389  had  I  been  able  to 
participate  in  the  debate.  Regrettably, 
I  was  detained  in  the  Committee  on 
the  Budget  at  the  time  the  legislation 
was  being  considered,  and  I  was  unable 
to  be  here  to  address  a  matter  which  is 
of  great  importance  to  the  people  of 
my  congressional  district. 

Mr.  OBERSTAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  ex- 
press my  strong  appreciation  for  tlie  speed 


with  which  the  subcofnmittee,  under  the  able 
leadership  of  the  gentleman  from  Minneaota 
[Mr.  VENTO]  has  brought  this  legislation  to  the 
floor.  Identical  legislation  wtiich  passed  the 
99th  Congress  received  similar  treatment  by 
the  subcommittee,  birt,  unfortunately  was  not 
acted  on  t>y  the  Senate  befoce  a(4oummenL 
The  subcommittee's  continued  support  for  tfiis 
bill  indicates  a  strong  sensitivity  and  oonoefm 
for  ttie  reforestation  program  in  tfie  Boundary 
Waters  Canoe  Area  Wilderness  located  in 
northeastern  Mirmesota. 

The  piece  of  legislation  iwfuch  tightened  ear- 
lier restrictions  on  use  of  the  boundary  waters. 
Public  Law  95-495,  significantly  cfianged  ttie 
way  of  life  f(x  thousands  of  Minnesotans  livirig 
in  St.  Louis,  Lake,  Cook  and  Koochiching 
Counties.  Loggers  and  resorts  were  forced  to 
accept  Federal  regulations  which  impacted 
their  livelihcxxis  and  sources  of  recreational 
enjoyment. 

In  1978  amendments  to  that  act  imposed 
additkxial  restrictions  on  local  residents. 
These  provisions  included: 

First,  termination  of  logging  within  one  year 
following  enactment,  iHit  with  no  furttier  log- 
ging of  virgin  forest  during  that  time; 

SecorKJ,  ameliorative  measures  including 
land  and  cover  restoration  in  timber  sale 
areas; 

Third,  development  of  timber  resources  on 
State,  county,  and  private  lands  with  $3  millk>n 
annually  through  1990,  with  the  Federal  share 
not  to  exceed  80  percent,  and; 

Fcxirth,  timber  intensification  practices  on 
national  forest  lands  outside  tf>e  BWCA, 
funded  with  S8  million  annually  through  1990. 

By  approving  a  timber  plan  through  1990, 
Congress  recognized  tfie  hardsfiip  tfie  wilder- 
ness legislation  would  have  on  local  residents. 
However,  timber  harvesting  practices  and  tfie 
needs  of  the  wood  fitier  indiistry  in  Minnesota 
have  changed  significantly  since  1978.  The  in- 
dustry is  now  using  more  aspen  for  its  require- 
ments than  soft  woods,  and  tfie  aspen  is 
found  In  greater  comentration  on  lafKJs  out- 
side the  Superior  National  Forest  and  outside 
the  Chippewa  National  Forest  Those  lands 
are  largely  in  county  and  State  ownership. 

It  makes  sense  to  tum  tfie  focus  of  in- 
creased harvesting  of  tfie  lesser-used  soft 
woods  away  from  the  Federal  forestry  lands 
and  onto  these  under  utilized  State  and  coun- 
try lands  where  a  greater  yield  can  be  offered 
and  tfie  needs  of  the  wchxI  fit>er  industry  satis- 
fled.  The  autfiorization  level  provkled  In  sec- 
tion 6(d)(1)  of  Public  Law  95-495  has  never 
t>een  fully  used  rior  is  that  autfiorization  any 
longer  needed  for  the  purpose  originally  in- 
tended. 

The  purpose  of  H.R.  389  is  to  autfiorize  a 
revenue-neutral  shift  of  S2  million  in  authoriza- 
tion from  tfie  Federal  f<xestry  provision  of  tfie 
Boundary  Waters  Canoe  Area  Wilderness  Act 
of  1 978  to  tfie  State  arid  private  forestry  provi- 
sion of  that  same  law  through  fiscal  year 
1990.  The  legislation  is  limited  to  those  lands 
affected  by  Public  Law  95-495  because  of  the 
serious  economic  hardship  tfiese  regkxis  have 
experienced  in  recent  years,  and  kiecause  the 
original  provisions  of  tfie  act  are  no  longer  ap- 
plicable to  1 987  prixJuction  needs. 

The  timt>er  intensification  programs  fiave 
constituted  tfie  major  portion  of  tfie  BWCA  ap- 
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proprtMBon  aveiy  year  since  enactment  This 
FMaral  apprafvMion,  togeltwr  with  State 
nalcNnQ  (Unds  has  funded  three  program 
sieas.  the  naMonal  forest  protpam  on  the  Su- 
perior and  Chippewa  Matkxial  Forests,  the 
grant  to  the  Slats  of  Minnesota  for  forest  in- 
tMiilicaMon  programs  on  State,  county  and 
prtvata  lands,  and  tfie  third  program  for  fimd- 
ng  raaaafch  profacts  and  studws. 

The  U.S.  Forest  Service  has  utilized  ttie 
fundkig  ptincipaty  fbr  two  activities,  reforesta- 
tion and  limber  stand  improvement  and  for 
road  forest  wortc  Aocomplshments  of  tfiis 
program  in  the  Superior  National  Forest,  for 
ttw  period  fiscal  years  1960-86,  include  the 
lefmostalioii  of  19,238  acres,  timber  stand  Im- 
piovemertt  of  10,470  acres,  construction  of 
150.6  mfles  and  the  resurfacing  of  169.9  miles 
Of  Umber  harvest  access  roads. 

Simlar  succeas  can  be  found  in  the  Chippe- 
wa National  Forest,  where  2,333  acres  have 
been  reforested  since  1960;  timber  stand  im- 
provements have  been  made  to  4,019  acres; 
79.8  mies  have  been  constructed  and  106 
mies  have  been  resurfaced. 

The  BVWCAW  Act  authorizes  a  total  of  $1 1 
miWon  armuaMy  for  intensification  of  forest 
management  practices  outside  the  Wildemess 
Ai««  through  1990.  The  authorization  level  for 
intertsified  U.S.  forestry  activities  in  tfie  1.8 
mWon  acres  of  tlw  Superior  National  Forest 
was  set  at  $8  million.  However,  the  Forest 
Service  tiaa  never  requested  more  than  $6 
miion  to  develop  additional  wood  fiber  under 
ttiis  autfwrity.  This  largest  amount  ever  appro- 
priated under  section  6(d)(1)  was  S5.1  million, 
authorized  in  fiscal  year  1961. 

An  addWonal  $3  miHion  was  authorized  for 
interaification  of  forest  management  practices 
on  ttw  7  miWon  acres  of  State  and  local  gov- 
emmant  forests  in  the  region.  State  and 
county  governments  have  responded  to  this 
Federal  assistance  t>y  Instituting  programs  to 
plant  more  acres.  Improve  existing  plantations, 
arxl  invest  In  tfw  region's  forest  road  network. 
In  each  year  ttiat  full  amount  has  been  uti- 
lized. 

State  and  county  efforts  are  in  fact  stifled 
by  ttte  $3  million  cap  on  forest  funds.  Local 
leaders  fwve  very  lirnited  options  available  as 
tiiey  wor1(  to  dwersify  distressed  ecorwmies. 

Until  1961,  our  area,  St.  Louis  County  spe- 
cificaNy,  flourished  from  the  presence  and 
prosperity  of  Vne  mining  of  iron  ore  and  taco- 
nite.  We  are  inherently  a  mirHng  region.  We 
produce  iron  ore  and  make  it  into  taconite  pel- 
lets which  are  then  stripped  to  kjwer  lakeports 
to  be  made  into  steel.  Until  1980,  our  mines 
flourished— people  wrere  confident  about 
themselves  and  about  the  future. 

But  foreign  penetratk>n  of  the  domestic 
martcet.  aksng  with  an  abserKe  of  a  cognizant 
American  trade  policy  cost  northeastern  Min- 
nesota its  mining  irKlustry  and  major  source  of 
revenues. 

We  are  rww  in  tfie  process  of  retiuiidlng — of 
searching  for  new  ways  to  utilize  our  abundant 
natural  resources  and  human  skills.  An  impor- 
tant factor  in  ttiat  recovery  is  the  development 
of  tfie  wood  fiber  industry.  Counties  across 
the  region  are  k>oking  to  the  wood  products 
sector  to  provide  emptoyment  opportunities 
for  tfie  unemptoyed. 

H.R.  389  wHI  play  an  important  role  in 
boosting  these  efforts.  It  Is  a  practk:al  piece  of 


legislation  ttiat  realistKally  addresses  tfie 
need  to  adfiere  to  budgetary  guklelines.  The 
eftbct  of  enacting  this  legislation  will  be  a 
positive  sign  for  northeastern  Minnesota  that 
Congress  intends  to  folknv  tfirough  on  its 
promise  to  make  amends  for  Inconveniences 
caused  by  tfie  WiMemess  Act.  At  tfie  same 
time,  H.R.  389  will  encourage  economk: 
growth  and  devek>pment  in  those  areas  wfiere 
such  growth  is  needed  most 


REMOVAL  OF  NAME  OF  MEMBER 
AS  COSPONSOR  OF  H.R.  1001 

Mr.  BORSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  my  name 
removed  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  bill, 
HJl.  1001. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
GiAT  of  Illinois).  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

'J'here  was  no  objection. 


lEMC 


REMOVAL  OP  NAME  OF  MEMBER 
AS  COSPONSOR  OF  H.R.  1001 

Mr.  KOLTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  name  be 
deleted  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  bill,  H.R. 
1001. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 


HOUR  OF  MEETING  ON 
TOMORROW 

Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
House  adjourns  today,  it  adjourn  to 
meet  at  noon  on  tomorrow,  Wednes- 
day, March  11,  1987. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentlewoman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 


REM 
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OVAL  OF  NAME  OF  MEMBER 
AS  COSPONSOR  OF  H.R.  1001 

Mr.  THOMAS  A.  LUKEN.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
my  name  be  removed  as  a  cosponsor  of 
HJi.  1001. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 


UNCARING  MEDICARE 

(Mr.  ROWLAND  of  Georgia  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks  and  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  ROWLAND  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  yesterday's  New  York 
Times,  there  was  an  article  entitled 
"Uncaring  Medicare"  by  Charlotte  T. 
North,  a  patient  who  had  apparently 
e^Ojerienced  some  of  the  adverse  rela- 


tionship that  has  been  created  by 
DRGs  between  physicians,  hospitals 
and  patients. 

I  warned  on  March  9,  1983.  when  we 
were  debating  the  Social  Security 
Refom  Act,  that  we  did  not  know 
enough  about  the  prospective  pay- 
ment system.  We  did  not  know  enough 
about  ORG'S  to  implement  it  at  that 
time. 

In  fsK;t.  not  only  has  this  apparent 
adverse  relationship  been  created,  but 
the  costs  have  not  been  held  down  as 
anticipated. 

D  1250 

Referring  to  the  Health  Care  Finan- 
cial Review,  the  fall  of  1986  issue,  we 
find  this  statement:  "Despite  imple- 
mentation of  the  prospective  payment 
system.  Medicare  expenditures  for 
hospital  services  rose  60  percent  faster 
than  the  growth  in  all  nonremaining 
hospital  revenues." 

Now  we  are  talking  about  bringing 
hospital-based  physicians  under 
DRG's^radiologists,  anesthesiologists, 
and  pathologists.  When  will  we  ever 
learn?  We  should  look  at  the  past  and 
know  what  to  expect  in  the  future. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  article  which  ap- 
peared in  yesterday's  New  York  Times 
and  to  which  I  referred  earlier  is  as 
foUowo: 

Uncaring  Medicare 
(By  Charlotte  T.  North) 

One  Of  the  many  terrible  consequences 
brought  on  by  the  Reagan  Administration's 
efforts  to  reduce  health  care  costs  is  the 
new  Medicare  patient  care  policies. 

The  Medicare  program  sulistitutes  so- 
called  diagnosis  related  groups,  or  categories 
of  illnesses,  for  the  judgment  of  doctors, 
who  are  professionally  trained  to  decide 
how  to  treat  their  patient's  illnesses.  These 
rigid  groupings  dictate  how  long  a  patient 
with  a  Certain  illness  can  stay  in  the  hospi- 
tal, and  they  set  reimbursement  levels  for 
the  hospital  and  the  doctor.  Doctors  are 
forced  to  categorize  their  Medicare  patients 
into  on^  of  these  groups,  which  do  not  take 
into  consideration  complications  resulting 
from  individual  circumstances. 

Most  patients  undoubtedly  suffer  in  si- 
lence, but  perhaps  we  can  begin  to  change 
the  policies  by  speaking  out.  My  case  is  a 
good  exlimple  of  how  the  new  policies  fail. 

Nine  years  after  having  had  a  double  mas- 
tectomy, I  was  dismayed  to  have  another 
malignant  tumor  appear  on  my  chest  last 
fall.  The  surgeon  who  examined  the  two- 
inch  tumor  said  that  the  operation  would  be 
performed  quickly  and  that  I  would  be  out 
of  the  hospital  the  same  day. 

On  the  morning  of  the  operation,  I  was 
wheeled  to  the  "holding"  room  where  sever- 
al patients  lay  in  a  semi-conscious  state, 
hitched  up  to  a  variety  of  tubes.  A  young 
nurse  wiheeled  me  into  the  operating  room, 
and  I  Ssked,  "Where  is  the  anesthetist?  " 
"You're  not  having  one."  she  replied.  "Just 
a  local  anesthetic." 

When  the  surgeon  began  the  operation,  I 
turned  my  head  away  from  the  scalpel  and 
tried  to  concentrate  on  the  big  clock  on  the 
wall,  wliich  slowly  ticked  off  half  an  hour. 
The  surgeon  did  a  remarkable  job — probing 
deeply  Into  my  chest  to  make  sure  he  got 
the  whole  tumor,  but  the  deeper  he  probed 
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the  more  X  could  feel.  The  nurse  held  my 
hand  firmly  to  give  me  courage. 

After  the  operation,  I  was  wheeled  to  the 
nurses'  station,  where  my  sister  was  waiting, 
and  I  was  still  shaking  from  the  operation. 
Since  I  was  not  an  Inpatient,  the  nurses  told 
me  I  was  not  eligible  for  a  wheelchair,  and  I 
was  forced  to  walk  in  my  weakened  condi- 
tion to  the  elevator  and  around  a  labyrinth 
of  corridors  through  the  basement  until  I 
got  to  the  emergency  exit,  where  my  sister 
picked  me  up  to  drive  me  home. 

Once  home.  I  sank  into  the  sofa  in  our 
living  room  only  to  l>e  stricken  with  piercing 
pains  in  my  chest.  The  pain  was  so  severe  it 
was  almost  impossible  to  move  or  to  get  up 
from  the  sofa.  My  sister  pulled  me  up  and 
helped  me  upstairs. 

We  discovered  that  the  wound  was  bleed- 
ing and  had  soaked  the  bandage.  My  sister 
hastily  added  more  bandages  on  top  of  the 
original  dressing.  During  the  night,  the 
wound  bled  more  and  my  sister  continued  to 
add  bandages.  I  had  to  wait  until  the  next 
day  Xtelore  the  doctor  could  change  the 
dressing. 

A  few  days  later.  I  complained  to  my 
chemotherapy  oncologist  of  a  low-grade 
fever.  He  was  surprised  and  said  that  none 
of  his  other  patients  had  similar  complaints. 
I  decided  I  probably  was  overly  sensitive  and 
had  worked  myself  into  a  fever  from  anxie- 
ty. 

Later  that  week.  I  returned  to  the  surgeon 
who  checked  the  incision.  I  mentioned  the 
fever  and  he  told  me  the  wound  had  become 
Infected. 

This  whole  miserable  episode  was  unnec- 
essary. If  I  had  t)een  allowed  to  stay  in  the 
hospital  overnight.  I  would  have  l>een  able 
to  properly  rest  from  the  ordeal  in  a  hospi- 
tal bed.  I  would  have  l>een  under  the  care  of 
a  professional  nurse,  who  would  be  responsi- 
ble for  taking  care  of  the  wound,  and  I 
would  have  l)een  given  something  to  allevi- 
ate the  excruciating  pain. 

But  the  diagnosis  grouping  for  this  proce- 
dure did  not  permit  payment  for  an  over- 
night stay  at  the  hospital.  The  groupings  do 
not  take  into  consideration  individual  cir- 
cumstances that  may  require  an  extended 
stay.  As  a  result,  people  are  shunted  in  and 
out  of  hopsitals  regardless  of  their  condi- 
tion. 

Many  patients  suffer  needless  hardships 
under  the  present  system,  which  perhaps 
threatens  their  health  more  than  helps  it. 
It's  time  the  Administration  faced  the  fact 
that  categorizing  illnesses  into  rigid  diagno- 
sis related  groups  regardless  of  Individual 
circumstances  is  a  serious  mistake. 


THE  CONGRESSIONAL  PAY  FOR 
PERFORMANCE  ACT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  previous  order  of  the  House,  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Lun- 
gren]  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
recent  weeks,  members  of  the  majority 
party  in  both  Chambers  have  inflated 
their  rhetoric  about  budget  issues. 
The  chairmen  of  the  House  and 
Senate  Budget  Committee  Ijelieve  we 
must  retract  the  deficit  reduction  com- 
mitments we  made  to  the  American 
people  when  we  passed  the  Granun- 
Rudman  law  in  1985.  Congressman 
Wnss  has  declared  in  the  New  York 
Times  that  we  must  repeal  Gramm- 
Rudman  entirely  and  then  raise  taxes 


on  the  American  people.  And  on  last 
Tuesday,  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
called  for  new  taxes  on  stock  market 
transactions.  Apparently  unaware  of 
the  devastating  effect  such  a  tax 
would  have  on  economic  vitality  and 
on  the  pension  funds  upon  which  tens 
of  million  of  Americans  rely,  the 
Speaker  argued  that  we  have  no  other 
way  of  reducing  the  deficit. 

Unfortunately,  these  proposals  pre- 
sume that  Congress  has  already  un- 
dertaken a  responsible  evaluation  of 
our  fiscal  priorities.  We  not  only  have 
no  basis  for  such  a  presumption,  but 
we  must  recognize  that  such  claims 
only  exacerbate  the  ongoing  crisis  in 
congressional  accountability. 

According  to  my  colleague  Claudine 
Schneider,  the  99th  Congress  found 
time  to  approve  some  700  conunemora- 
tives.  But  last  year,  the  House  and 
Senate  did  not  manage  to  complete 
action  on  appropriations  for  fiscal 
year  1987  until  2  weeks  after  the  fiscal 
year  had  begun.  In  other  words.  Con- 
gress experienced  no  difficulty  in  ap- 
proving legislation  like  National  Bow- 
hunters  Week,  but  found  it  rough  sled- 
ding when  it  came  to  relieving  the  con- 
cerns of  seniors  and  veterans  anxious 
about  the  funding  of  programs  on 
which  they  depend. 

Ultimately,  the  House  and  Senate 
leadership  concocted  a  massive  legisla- 
tive package  that,  in  the  words  of  my 
colleague  Dick  Armey,  contained 
"more  pork  than  a  Jimmy  Dean 
farm."  It  contained  almost  all  of  the 
appropriations  measures  for  fiscal 
year  1987.  By  sending  the  President  an 
omnibus  spending  bill.  Congress  made 
him  an  offer  he  couldn't  refuse:  sign 
the  legislation  or  shut  down  the  U.S. 
Government.  It  should  be  clear  to  ev- 
eryone that  omnibus  bills  not  only 
damage  the  constitutional  system  of 
checks  and  balances  through  a  vitia- 
tion of  the  veto  power,  but  thereby 
end  the  accountability  of  the  legisla- 
tive branch  to  the  Chief  Executive. 

Unfortunately  Congress  demonstrat- 
ed further  contempt  for  our  budget 
process  in  1986  by  passing  a  reconcilia- 
tion package  that  in  many  ways  faked 
compliance  with  the  Granmi-Rudman 
mandate.  The  architects  of  that  meas- 
ure claimed  that  it  slashed  $11.7  bil- 
lion from  the  deficit.  In  reality,  they 
obtained  $680  million  of  that  supposed 
reduction  by  placing  the  amount  of 
spending  in  the  fiscal  year  1986  ac- 
counts instead  of  the  fiscal  year  1987 
budget  they  were  considering.  Magi- 
cally, these  calculations  produced  a 
saving  In  the  1986  budget. 

The  congressional  leadership  gener- 
ated additional  questionable  savings 
through  $6.4  billion  worth  of  loan 
asset  sales.  I  find  it  remarkable  that 
many  of  those  who  now  denounce  loan 
asset  sales  as  "gimmickry"  supported 
those  sales  in  the  construction  of  the 
1986  reconciliation  bill.  If  they  find 
such  tactics  so  outrageous,  where  were 


they  last  year  when  the  Consreas  ap- 
proved a  bill  with  $7  billion  worth  of 
illusory  cutbacks?  Some  might  even 
argue  that  the  fostering  of  that  illu- 
sion approaches  taxation  without  rep- 
resentation. How  can  we  claim  to  rep- 
resent our  constituents  well  when  we 
use  sleight  of  hand  to  confuse  them 
about  what  we  are  doing  with  their 
money? 

In  sum.  Congress  has  not  only  per- 
formed poorly  in  its  stewardship  of 
taxpayer  funds,  but  it  has  gone  to 
great  lengths  to  avoid  being  held  ac- 
countable by  anyone — whether  the 
White  House  or  the  public— for  its  ac- 
tions. 

As  President  Reagan  pointed  out 
last  week  the  power  of  Government 
officers  evolves  directly  from  the  trust 
the  American  people  place  in  them.  It 
is  therefore  imperative  that  we  move 
to  restore  accountability  to  the  Con- 
gress. To  accomplish  that  objective,  I 
have  introduced  the  Congressional 
Pay  for  Performance  Act.  Pew  Ameri- 
cans realize  that  back  in  1982,  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  approved  a  perma- 
nent appropriation  for  congressional 
salaries.  Under  the  terms  of  that  legis- 
lation. Senators  and  Representatives 
receive  their  pay  automatically,  with- 
out any  votes.  Even  if  Congress  never 
passed  another  bill.  Members  could 
continue  to  receive  their  monthly  sti- 
pends thanks  to  the  unknowing  gener- 
osity of  U.S.  taxpayers. 

My  bill  would  provide  that  if  sdl  the 
appropriation  bills  for  a  given  fiscal 
year  are  not  approved  by  the  start  of 
that  year,  the  permanent  appropria- 
tion for  congressional  salary  would  be 
waived  for  that  year.  In  addition, 
before  the  appropriation  measiu%  for 
the  legislative  branch  could  be  consid- 
ered, all  of  the  other  appropriation 
bills  would  have  to  be  approved  and 
sent  to  the  President.  My  legislation 
would  therefore  mandate  that  Con- 
gress complete  this  elementary  task 
before  we  receive  our  salaries.  It  is 
high  time  that  we  were  as  conscien- 
tious about  the  piece  of  mind  of  senior 
citizens  and  veterans  as  we  are  about 
our  own  well-being. 

Mr.  Speaker,  many  of  us  often 
wonder  why  it  is  that  voter  turnout 
declines  every  year,  and  why  so  many 
of  our  constituents  expressed  outrage 
over  a  pay  raise.  I  do  not  believe  they 
were  so  concerted  about  the  dollars  in- 
volved. Rather.  I  would  submit  that 
many  Americans  do  not  believe  that 
they  get  their  money's  worth  from  the 
Representatives  whose  salaries  they 
subsidize.  The  recent  announcements 
that  congressional  leaders  cannot 
summon  the  wiUpower  to  adhere  to 
the  Gramm-Rudman  defict  reduction 
targets  without  a  hefty  tax  increase 
only  confirms  this  judgment.  It  is 
clear  to  me  that  for  the  sake  of  public 
confidence  in  our  democracy,  the  con- 
gressional salary  and  the  congressional 
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wivk  ivoduct  must  be  reconnected  in 
the  minds  of  Senators  and  Represent- 
attres.  Piy  for  performance  will  ac- 
oomtdJsh  precisely  this  objective. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  [Mr.  Pease]  is  rec- 
osniaed  for  S  minutes. 

[Mr.  PEASE  addressed  the  House. 
His  ranaito  will  appear  hereafter  in 
the  Eiztensifxis  of  Remarks.1 


CONTRA  FUNDING  MORATORI- 
UM DESCRIBED  AS  A  LEGISLA- 
TIVE TRAVESTY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia  [Mr.  Gingrich] 
is  recognised  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  OINORICH.  Mr.  Spealcer,  any 
observer  of  the  new  House  Democratic 
leadership  team  would  imderstand 
why  they  are  comfortable  with  a  1- 
party  dictatorship  in  Nicaragua.  After 
all,  Lyndon  Johnson's  protege  is  now 
busy  establishing  a  one-party  dictator- 
ship in  the  UJS.  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

Representative  Bob  Micheix,  the 
Republican  leader,  and  a  normally 
mild-mannered  practitioner  of  legisla- 
tive comity,  sent  a  letter  to  the  Rules 
CcHnmlttee  chairman  which  Indicates 
just  how  rapidly  the  new  House  Demo- 
cratic leadership  is  moving  toward  a 
one-party  dictatorship. 

Mr.  Michel  wrote,  and  I  quote,  as 
follows: 

Dkab  Mk.  CRAiXMAir  I  have  decided  not  to 
testify  before  your  committee  today  as  an 
exi>rn8lon  of  my  total  condemnation  of  the 
procedures  and  tactics  being  employed  with 
respect  to  the  release  of  the  last  installment 
of  the  monies  to  the  freedom  fighters  in 
Nicaracua  which  the  United  States  enacted 
as  law  Just  five  short  months  ago. 

It  Is  my  understanding  that  it  is  your  in- 
tention to  report  a  resolution  which  would 
negate  the  law  and  the  procedures  estab- 
lished for  Congress  to  respond  to  Presiden- 
tial reports  and  determinations  regarding 
this  policy.  I  believe  that  any  effort  to  sub- 
vert this  law  is  in  effect  subverting  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  legislative  process  and  under- 
mining respect  for  the  law. 

I  believe  it  is  irresponsible  for  your  com- 
mittee to  waive  the  provisions  of  law  as  well 
as  those  rules  of  the  House  which  are  de- 
signed to  give  the  membership  and  the 
public  a  full  and  complete  understanding  of 
the  proposal  to  be  acted  upon.  The  joint  res- 
olution was  Just  printed  last  night.  There 
will  be  no  committee  hearings,  no  report  to 
accompany  this  proposal,  no  opportunity 
for  minority  views,  and  the  minimum  three- 
day  layover  requirement  is  also  to  be  ig- 
nored. 

This  process  cannot  be  condoned  as  it  is 
nothing  more  than  an  apparent  effort  to 
deny  the  House  the  right,  a  right  that  had 
been  guaranteed  by  law,  to  vote  up  or  down 
on  the  question  of  the  release  of  the  final 
$40miUion. 

This  legislative  travesty  is  no  substitute 
for  policy.  The  policy  that  underlines  this 


subversion  of  law  is  as  thin  as  the  report  to 
accompany  this  measure. 
Sincerely, 

(Robert  H.  Michel, 
Republican  Leader. 

Bob  Michel's  anger  is  justified,  but 
speed  is  essential  to  the  House  Demo- 
crats. This  leftwing  Democratic  unilat- 
eral surrender  in  Central  America  rep- 
resents a  great  victory  for  communism 
and  the  Russian  empire. 

I|  the  E>emocrats  cared  about  audit- 
ing, they  would  audit  aid  to  commu- 
nist dictatorships  like  pro-Soviet  Ethi- 
opia and  not  just  audit  America's 
friends  who  love  freedom  and  oppose 
communism. 

The  last  liberal  Democratic  leader 
from  Texas  led  America  to  defeat  in 
Southeast  Asia.  This  liberal  Democrat 
leader  from  Texas  seems  determined 
to  Insure  America's  defeat  in  Central 
America. 

If  you  thinlc  I  exaggerate,  I  chal- 
lenge the  Democratic  leadership  to 
find  one  item  in  their  moratorium 
which  the  Russian  empire  would 
object  to.  The  Democratic  leadership 
is  proposing  the  unilateral  disarming 
of  America's  friends  while  the  Rus- 
sians and  Cubans  keep  pouring  money 
into  their  communist  colony.  This  uni- 
lateral surrender  by  the  House  Demo- 
crats was  accurately  defined  by  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  in  an  editorial 
today,  and  I  quote  from  that  editorial, 
as  follows: 

When  it  comes  to  hamstringing  the  con- 
tras.  House  Democrats  never  seem  to  sleep. 
After  nearly  five  years  of  staying  up  late, 
thinking  of  new  ways  to  block  U.S.  support 
for  the  democratic  resistance  fighting  the 
Sandinistas,  they  are  now  trying  to  turn  the 
fate  of  the  Nicaraguan  people  over  to  ac- 
couBtants. 

Tomorrow  the  House  will  vote  on  a  Demo- 
cratic proposal  to  place  a  six-month  morato- 
rium on  $40  million  in  contra  aid— aid  Con- 
gresE  voted  for  last  year  but  that  hasn't  yet 
been  delivered  •  •  •  the  delay  would  effec- 
tively disarm  the  contras  and  cement  into 
place  the  first  Soviet-client  state  on  the 
American  mainland. 

Maybe  the  reasons  the  House  Democrats 
won't  let  the  contras  stand  and  fight  for 
what  they  believe  in  is  because  the  Demo- 
crats themselves  no  longer  stand  and  fight 
for  their  beliefs.  The  House's  liberals  want 
to  pull  the  plug  on  the  rebels  but,  lacking 
the  courage  to  hold  a  straight  up  or  down 
vote  on  that  policy  and  expose  its  conse- 
quences to  the  U.S.  electorate,  they  have  to 
disguise  their  intentions  as  a  funding  '■mor- 
atorium." 

What  the  House  Democrats  seem  to  share 
in  common,  however,  is  the  apparent  belief 
that  if  they  close  their  eyes  and  wish  hard 
enough,  somebody— the  Contadora  coun- 
tries or  unarmed  Costa  Rica  or  maybe  the 
U.S.  special  prosecutor— will  make  all  that 
unfortunate  military  nastiness  in  Central 
America  go  away. 

It  won't  of  course.  If  the  Sandinistas 
remain  in  power,  they  will  surely  carry  out 
thetr  promise  to  spread  revolution  through- 
out Central  America.  The  U.S.  will  have  no 
choice  but  to  invoke  the  Monroe  Doctrine 
and  spend  more  of  its  defense  budget  secur- 
ing its  southern  flank  by  blockading  or  fi- 
nally invading  communist  Nicaragua. 


The  House  Democrats  know  this,  and  we 
suspect  that  even  the  ambassador  from 
Sweden  knows  this.  But  when  the  day  of 
reckoning  comes,  they  no  doubt  also  assume 
that  sonteone  else,  possibly  even  a  Demo- 
cratic U.S.  president,  will  bear  full,  personal 
responsibility  for  cleaning  up  their  mess. 

D  1510 

Let  me  say  in  closing,  Mr.  Speaker, 
when  you  look  at  the  unilateral  sur- 
render in  Central  America  being 
pushed  by  leftwing  Democrats,  it  is 
little  wonder  you  are  trying  to  nish 
this  through.  If  the  country  under- 
stood what  you  are  doing,  it  would 
stand  up  in  outrage. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  [Mr.  Annunzio]  is 
recognised  for  5  minutes. 

[Mr.  ANNUNZIO  addressed  the 
House.  His  remarlu  will  appear  hereaf- 
ter in  the  Extensions  of  Remarlcs.] 


A  BILL  FOR  THE  RELIEF  OF 
MEALS  ON  WHEELS  OF  THE 
MONTEREY  PENINSULA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Panetta] 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  reintro- 
ducing a  private  bill  today  which  I  first  intro- 
duced in  a  different  form  in  the  98th  Con- 
gress. Diring  that  Congress,  it  was  passed  by 
the  Hous^  but  not  considered  by  the  Senate. 

I  also  introduced  the  bill  last  year.  It  was 
passed  by  the  House  after  being  amended  to 
the  form  in  which  I  introduce  it  today.  The 
Senate  again  did  not  consider  the  bill  in  the 
last  Congress. 

In  its  present  form,  this  legislation  would  re- 
lieve Meals  on  Wheels  of  the  Monterey  Penin- 
sula of  tHe  interest  and  penalties  it  owes  on 
the  Social  Security  tax  it  did  not  pay  from 
1976  to  1982  on  benalf  of  its  employees. 

In  its  original  form,  the  bill  would  have  re- 
lieved Meals  on  Wheels  of  the  burden  of 
paying  tfie  tax  itself.  However,  in  the  interest 
of  compromise,  I  offered  the  amendment  to 
eliminate  this  relief  from  the  bill.  Thus,  even  if 
this  bill  is  enacted  into  law.  Meals  on  Wheels 
will  still  owe  over  $33,000  in  back  taxes.  Only 
the  interest  and  penalties,  which  now  amount 
to  some  $40,000  will  no  longer  be  owed. 
Frankly,  I  am  still  concerned  about  the  impact 
that  payment  of  the  interest  and  penalties 
would  have  on  this  vital  organization.  Howev- 
er, this  amendment  was  necessary  to  gain 
passage  of  the  bill  in  the  last  Congress,  and,  I 
believe,  this  Congress  as  well. 

The  new  version  of  the  bill  also  provides  a 
90-day  grace  period  which  would  give  the  or- 
gaization  at  least  3  months  after  the  enact- 
ment of  tie  bill  to  raise  the  funds  needed  to 
pay  this  <lebt.  The  IRS  has  been  very  lenient 
with  Meals  on  Wheels,  and  I  would  hope  that 
the  inclusion  of  this  grace  period  would  be 
seen  as  an  endorsement  of  continuing  pa- 
tience by  the  IRS. 

Meals  On  Wheels  of  the  Monterey  Peninsula 
provides  about  1 00,000  home-delivered  meals 


annually  to  shut-ins  and  elderly  residents  of 
ttie  Monterey  Peninsula.  It  has  been  in  oper- 
ation for  12  years.  There  is  a  rising  demand 
for  its  services,  and  even  now,  there  is  actual- 
ly a  waitir^  Kst  of  people  wfra  need  Vne  help 
of  Meals  on  Wheels.  Without  substantial  relief 
from  this  tax  bill.  Meals  on  Wheels  is  not 
going  to  be  able  to  help  these  senior  citizens. 

Meals  on  Wfieels,  in  addition  to  at-fiome 
delivery,  has  developed  a  group  meal  program 
to  permit  the  elderly  to  leave  their  homes  and 
enjoy  social  contact  Unlike  many  Meals  on 
Wheels  organizations,  it  also  has  a  compre- 
hensive health,  nutritional,  and  social  service 
approach  which  provides  broad  assistance  to 
hundreds  of  elderly  citizens. 

The  problem  this  bill  addresses  was  caused 
by  incorrect  advice  provided  by  a  volunteer 
wfK)  was  an  accountant  In  1975,  this  individ- 
ual, who  has  since  moved  from  the  Monterey 
area,  incorrectly  advised  the  organization  that, 
as  a  nonprofit  organization,  it  was  not  required 
to  pay  the  PICA  tax  on  behalf  of  its  employ- 
ees and  that  the  employees  also  were  not  re- 
quired to  pay  the  tax.  In  1972,  Meals  on 
Wheels  had  begun  to  pay  the  PICA  tax  on 
behalf  of  some  employees,  although  only  one 
employee  had  actually  wanted  coverage. 
Under  the  law  at  that  time,  this  obligated  the 
organization  to  continue  paying  the  tax.  But 
the  accountant,  misinterpreting  a  confusing 
statute,  tnistaker>ly  advised  that  tfiere  was  no 
obligation  and  suggested  that  Meals  on  Wheels 
simply  stop  paying  the  tax.  Regrettably,  the 
organization  took  that  advice,  beginning  in 
1976. 

The  IRS  has  assessed  Meals  on  Wheels  on 
unpaki  PICA  tax  from  1 976  through  1 982,  ate>ng 
with  Interest  and  penalties.  Since  1 983,  Meals 
on  Wheels  has  been  paying  ttie  PICA  tax  on 
behalf  of  its  employees,  as  the  law  requires. 

This  bHI  also  includes  a  provision  whk^h  en- 
sures that  individual  employees  are  not  harmed 
by  this  legislation.  The  bill  provides  that  any 
work  performed  for  Meals  on  Wheels  during 
this  period  is  credited  to  the  Social  Security 
accounts  of  the  individual  vrarkers.  The  bill 
avoids  bureaucratic  problems  by  requirir)g  that 
records  of  that  emptoyment  be  provided  to  the 
Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Servwes  within 
a  year  of  enactment  of  the  bill.  I  have  been 
infomfied  by  the  Social  Security  Administratkxi 
that  coverage  probably  exists  regardless  of 
whether  Meals  on  Wheels  makes  these  pay- 
ments, but  this  provision  ensures  such  cover- 
age. In  additkxi.  I  have  been  assured  by  a 
representative  of  the  Meals  on  Wheels  organi- 
zation that  It  can  and  will  provide  the  appropri- 
ate employment  records  to  SSA. 

I  do  not  generally  believe  that  those  who 
receive  irworrect  tax  advice  shouki  not  be  obli- 
gated to  pay  for  mistakes  based  on  that  advne. 
However,  this  is  a  unk)ue  case.  Meals  on 
Wheels  is  known  and  respected  natk>nwkJe.  It 
is  an  important  part  of  our  Nation's  efforts  to 
provMe  the  eklerly  with  a  means  of  remaining  in 
their  homes  instead  of  being  institutionalized.  It 
not  only  adds  incakajlabiy  to  the  quality  of  their 
daily  lives  but  also  reduces  cost  for  the  recipi- 
ents and  government  at  all  levela  Por  many 
redpiente,  the  daily  visit  of  a  Meals  on  Wheels 
vohjnteer  is  the  only  contact  they  will  have  with 


the  outsMe  worid.  Without  Meals  on  Wheels,  it 
is  certain  that  many  of  these  eWerty  citizens 
would  end  up  in  costly  nursing  homes  or  other 
institutkxis. 

Mr.  Speaker,  enactment  of  this  legislatkxi 
couM  be  the  difference  between  a  strong,  thriv- 
ing Meals  on  Wheels  in  the  Monterey  area  and 
a  weak  organizatk>n  that  does  not  truly  meet 
ttie  needs  of  our  citizens.  I  certainly  hope  my 
colleagues  will  join  me  in  support  of  this  tegisla- 
tk>n. 

H.R.— 

A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Meals  on  Wheels  of 
the  Monterey  Peninsula,  Incorporated 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That, 
except  as  provided  in  section  2,  Meals  on 
Wheels  of  the  Monterey  Peninsula,  Incorjx)- 
rated  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  "Meals  on 
Wheels"),  and  any  individual  who  per- 
formed service  in  its  employ  after  1975  and 
before  1983  are  relieved  of  all  liability  to  the 
United  States  for  the  payment  of  any  inter- 
est or  penalty  assessed  or  accrued  on  unpaid 
taxes  imposed  by  chapter  21  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  with  respect  to  serv- 
ice performed  in  the  employ  of  Meals  on 
Wheels  during  such  period. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
shall  take  no  action  l)efore  the  end  of  the 
90-day  period  beginning  on  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act  with  respect  to  the 
collection  of  any  unpaid  taxes  Imposed  by 
chapter  21  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1986  for  which  Meals  on  Wheels  and  any  in- 
dividual who  performed  service  in  its 
employ  after  1975  and  before  1983  are  liable 
with  respect  to  service  performed  in  the 
employ  of  Meals  on  Wheels  during  such 
period.  Section  1  shall  not  apply  for  pur- 
poses of  relieving  Meals  on  Wheels  of  any  li- 
ability arising  after  the  end  of  such  90-day 
period  for  the  payment  of  any  interest  or 
penalty  on  any  amount  of  such  taxes  which 
remain  unpaid  after  the  end  of  such  90-day 
period. 

Sec.  3.  Por  purposes  of  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act,  service  performed  in 
the  employ  of  Meals  on  Wheels  of  Monterey 
Peninsula,  Incorporated,  after  1975  and 
l>efore  1983  shall  be  treated  (for  purposes  of 
benefits  for  months  t>eginning  after  the 
month  in  which  this  Act  is  enacted)  as  em- 
ployment, if  and  to  the  extend  that  a  de- 
tailed record  of  such  service  is  transmitted 
to  the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices within  twelve  months  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act. 


THE  TRADE  AND  DEVELOPMENT 
PROGRAM  ENHANCEMENT  ACT 
OF  1987 

The  SPELAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the 
gentleman  from  Washington  [Mr. 
BoNKER]  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  I  am  in- 
troducing today,  tfie  Trade  and  Oevelopment 
Program  EnharKement  Act  of  1987,  would 
consolkiate  the  export  promotk>n  activities 
scattered  throughout  the  foreign  assistance 
bureaucracy  in  the  State  [)epartment  and 
A.I.D.  witfiin  a  single,  independent  agency,  the 


Trade  and  Development  Program.  The  pur- 
pose is  to  enhance  the  visibility  of  the  experts 
generated  by  certain  foreign  aki  funds  as  wen 
as  to  assure  that  our  foreign  assistance  funds 
are  property  arxi  adequately  leveraged  so  as 
to  maximize  ttieir  expixt  potential  for  Ameri- 
cans goods  and  sennces. 

Without  creating  any  new  agencies  or  pro- 
grams and  without  adding  to  the  budget  defi- 
cit, we  will  accomplish  -w-ith  this  bill  something 
our  trade  competitors  teamed  k>ng  ago:  that 
an  Integrated  trade  and  aki  program,  such  as 
that  carried  out  by  the  Trade  and  Dev«k)p- 
ment  Program,  can  both  boost  exports  and 
stretch  our  scarce  foreign  akj  dollars. 

Tf)e  Trade  and  Devetopment  Program,  cre- 
ated by  the  Congress  7  years  ago,  lias 
chalked  up  an  impressive  re<x>rd  of  leveraging 
foreign  akJ  to  promote  American  exports.  The 
program  has  obligated  some  $75  milHon  total 
since  1 980,  and  has  produced  actual  and  esti- 
mated future  exports  of  an  klentifiable  $13.9 
billion,  of  which  $605  million  have  occured  to 
date.  On  a  pro-rated  t>asis,  TDP's.  average 
annual  expenditure  since  1980  of  $10  millon 
has  produced  an  average  anmjal  return  of  $86 
million  in  U.S.  exports.  How  has  TOP  accom- 
plished this  remarkable  record? 

TDP  provides  small  amounts  of  money  for 
feasibility  studies  and  planning  services  on  de- 
velopment projects  in  Third  World  nations.  By 
helping  out  firms  get  in  on  tfie  ground  floor  to 
design  these  big-tk:ket  development  projects, 
TDP  can  assure  that  the  foreign  country  will 
turn  to  American  firms  for  foik>w-on  work  to 
errgineer,  construct  and  manage  these 
projects.  Good  planning  is  critk»l  to  devetop- 
ment  and  trade,  and  tfie  country  wtuch  per- 
forms the  initial  planning  is  in  a  superb  posi- 
tion to  win  major  follow-on  (x>ntracts. 

In  additK>n  to  encouraging  TDP  to  conbnue 
its  successful  program,  tt>e  t)ill  wouM  transfer 
from  AID  to  TDP  responsibility  to  administer 
the  foreign  akJ  portk>n  of  the  U.S.  mixed  cred- 
its program,  in  conjunctk>n  with  Vhe  Export- 
Import  Bank.  Since  the  creatk>n  of  the  mned 
credits  program  in  AID  in  1983,  the  Agerx^ 
has  been  reluctant  to  help  our  exporters 
facing  predatory  financing  from  OECD  natk>ns, 
fearing  that  such  assistance  might  detract 
from  its  developmental  marKlate.  The  transfer 
of  this  program  wHI  assure  that  our  exporters 
are  dealing  with  an  agency  well-known  as  an 
advocate  for  enhancing  tfie  trade  opportuni- 
ties availat)le  through  our  akJ  program,  and 
will  help  stem  ttw  biltons  of  doilars  k>st  each 
year  because  of  a  reluctant  AID  txjreaucracy. 

It  is  my  hope  that  this  bill  will  be  a  center- 
piece of  ttie  export  promotk>n  portk>ns  of  the 
Speaker's  omnibus  trade  bill,  and  that  it  will 
receive  tfie  wkiespread  support  of  my  col- 
leagues. 


COAL  PIPELINE  ACT  OF  1987 

The  Speaker  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arizona,  Mr.  Udall  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  UDALL  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  intro- 
ducing the  Coal  Pipeline  Act  of  1987 — infer- 
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mrily  knowrt  ••  the  coal  aluny  bHI.  This  bill    of  their  excessive  transportatkm  charges  and    wanted  to  point  that  out  to  my  col- 
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M  ttw  00*1  atuny  bHI.  This  bill 

WtmtMm  coal  pipelines,  twMch 

Stale  authority  for  water  use 

to  be  In  the  national  Inter- 

the  Federal  right  of  eininent 


Bninanl  domain  auttwrity  has  historically 
been  awaiabla  to  other  Interstate  energy  and 
IranaportaMon  aystema— indudHig  railroads— 
and  I  balave  that  it  ia  neoesaary  and  appropn- 
aAa  to  asdand  such  authority  to  coal  pipelines. 
WMhoul  Federal  eminent  domain  authority, 
coal  pipelnea  wiH  not  be  builL  In  order  to 
anaura  the  security  of  our  future  energy 
aivfiiy.  we  muat  dawstop  this  efficient  and  en- 
viforwnantaiy  aound  transportation  system  for 
American  ooal.  I  ttwik  it  unconscionable  that 
over  the  years  we  have  permitted  the  railroad 
Induetry  to  btocfc  the  construction  of  coal  pipe- 


For  exampto,  in  August  1964,  the  sponsors 
ot  the  Energy  Transportation  Systems,  Inc. 
[ETSq  pipeine  prefect,  a  proposed  coal  pipe- 
Ine  from  \MVoming  to  the  gulf  coast,  an- 
nounced that  the  project  had  been  terminated. 
The  ETSI  pipeine  company  Invested  more 
than  $130  mMon  and  spent  over  10  years 
trying  to  obtain  rights-of-way  for  their  pro- 
poaad  pipeine.  The  ralroads  forced  ETSI  to 
Mtigato  easements  over  railroad  rights-of-way 
67  timea  in  6  years.  Each  time  ETSI  prevailed 
on  the  merits,  but  ttie  corrtinuous  expense  of 
court  actions  and  delays  finally  took  their  toll 
and  ETSI  was  terced  to  cry  uncle  to  the  rail- 
roads. 

IMr.  Speaker,  we  hear  an  awful  lot  of  talk 
about  competitiveness  lately.  Well,  competi- 
tiveness is  not  new  to  thoae  of  us  wtK)  have 
auppoftod  coal  pipeine  legislation  in  the  past. 
For  years  we  hme  been  urging  passage  of 
this  legislaiion  because  coal  pipelines  would 
mean  cheaper  and  more  competitive  Ameri- 
can coal  in  the  United  States  and  in  Vne  world 
marketplace. 

A  number  of  Ftorida  utilities  and  one  Texas 
uMly  recently  purchased  significant  amounts 
of  ooal — not  from  coal  mines  in  Appalachia  or 
the  Powder  River  Basin,  but  from  Colombia, 
South  America,  and  from  Australia.  It  was 
cheaper  for  these  utilities  to  buy  and  transport 
coal  from  abroad  than  to  pay  for  delivered 
American  coal.  By  protecting  railroads  from 
healthy  competition  we  are  losing  our  domes- 
tic ooal  mart(et8  to  foreign  imports  and  have 
caused  export  coal  sales  to  fall  from  110  mil- 
ion  tons  in  1962  to  approximately  85  million 
tor»  in  1986.  By  faiing  to  enact  coal  pipeline 
legiilation  wtien  we  deregulated  the  railroads 
under  the  Staggers  Act,  we  have  alknved  the 
rairoads  to  operate  in  a  morx>poly  situation 
reauMng  In  85  percent  of  coal  hauled  by  rail- 
road to  be  capthw  to  a  single  ran  lim. 

WiliKxit  coal  pipelnes  to  compete  with  rail- 
roads for  the  coal  transportatton  market,  rail- 
roads can  ctwrge  unreasortably  high  rates,  in- 
creasing the  delvered  price  of  coal  dramati- 
caly.  It  is  no  wonder  ttiat  some  railroads 
oppoae  the  coal  slurry  bill.  As  a  consequence 
of  deregulation  arxl  the  abserKe  of  effective 
compaMion  in  the  coal  transportation  market, 
the  rairoads  are  now  In  a  position  to  force 
utHties  and  induatrial  coal  users  to  pay  exortii- 
tant  prices  tor  hauing  coal.  The  coal  pipeline 
industry  wM  intattect  competition  into  ttie  coal 
transportatton  business,  deprive  the  railroads 


of  their  excessive  transportatton  charges  and 
decrease  ttw  price  of  delivered  coal. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  wouM  only 
allow  constrijctton  of  coal  pipelines  that  first 
obtain  water  rights  under  appropriate  State 
law.  The  bill  woukj  Increase  existing  State  au- 
Utority  to  control  water  use  for  coal  pipelines 
ar>d  specifies  tfiat  pipeltr>es  woukj  tw  subject 
to  State  and  Federal  environmental  protection 
laws.  Finally,  this  legislation  would  only  grant 
Federal  eminent  domain  authority  to  those 
pipelines  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  de- 
termines to  t)e  in  trie  natktnal  interest. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Coal  Pipeline  Act  of  1987 
will  save  ratepayers  millions  of  dollars.  The 
Biergy  Information  Administration  has  con- 
cluded that  coal  pipelines  could  reduce  coal 
haulage  costs  by  one  third  to  one  half  over 
estimated  rail  rates  for  the  projected  year 
1995.  This  legislation  has  the  potential  of  cre- 
ating 375,000  new  jobs  in  constructnn,  manu- 
facturing, and  servk:e  related  industries,  and 
will  enable  the  steel  industry  to  compete  for 
the  production  of  the  millksns  of  tons  of  steel 
pipe  necessary  to  tMJikI  coal  pipelines  in  the 
United  States.  Finally,  the  Coal  Pipelines  Act 
of  1987  will  altow  the  free  market  to  operate, 
irKreasing  tfie  competitiveness  of  American 
coal  in  the  United  States  and  world  market- 
place. I  urge  your  support  for  this  important 
legislation. 


T  ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ARCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Michix 
and  I  be  permitted  to  switch  order  in 
special  orders  tonight. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE  LAST  AMERICAN  BICYCLE 
TIRE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Permsylvania  [Mr. 
Gayoos]  is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  liefore  I 
oommence  my  special  order,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  Mexico  [Mr. 
Richardson]. 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  just,  in 
reference  to  our  colleague  from  Geor- 
gia's statement  about  procedures,  I 
would  just  like  to  point  out  to  this 
body  that  specific  in  the  rules  on 
Contra  procedures,  I  am  going  to  read 
section  No.  2,  which  deals  with,  "... 
and  of  the  right  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
to  report  a  resolution  for  the  consider- 
ation of  any  measure." 

What  I  am  stating  is  that  I  believe 
the  gentleman  from  Georgia  is  in 
error.  The  House  specifically  has  these 
procedures  where  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee can  supersede  the  process.  In  other 
words,  we  have  a  resolution  that  can 
supersede  the  process,  and  that  is  ex- 
actly   what    has    happened.    I    just 


wanted  to  point  that  out  to  my  col- 
league. 

The  gentleman  from  Georgia  is  in- 
correct and  I  have  copies  of  the  law 
right  in  front  of  me.  I  again  thank  my 
colleague  from  Pennsylvania  for  yield- 
ing. 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Feb- 
ruary 27,  the  last  American-made  bicy- 
cle tire  roUed  off  of  the  production 
line  at  the  Carlisle  Tire  &  Rubber  Co. 
in  Carlisle,  PA.  Carlisle  is  the  last  of  a 
long  line  of  American  companies  that 
have  dropped  out  of  the  bicycle  busi- 
ness. 

Since  Carlisle  started  making  bicycle 
tires  In  1948,  they  have  produced  117 
million  tires  and  130  million  inner 
tubes.  At  their  peak  of  production  in 
1979,  they  were  the  largest  bicycle  tire 
producers  in  the  world,  and  workers 
on  three  shifts  produced  100,000  tires 
and  tubes  every  day.  Since  then,  about 
350  jobs  have  been  lost  due  to  cut- 
backs in  the  bicycle  tire  operation. 

According  to  Carlisle's  figures,  bicy- 
cle tire  imports  increased  from  4  mil- 
lion in  1975  to  22  million  in  1985— an 
astounding  increase  of  550  percent.  As 
the  volume  of  imports  has  grown,  the 
number  of  American  bike  tire  manu- 
facturers has  shrunk,  until  only  Car- 
lisle Tire  remained— and  now  even 
they  are  shutting  down  their  bike  tire 
operation. 

In  Carlisle's  effort  to  save  their  com- 
pany, they  have  spent  millions  of  dol- 
lars On  new  equipment  and  advertis- 
ing. Jack  HoUis,  the  president  of  Car- 
lisle Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  recently  said: 

We  are  the  most  modem  tire  manufactur- 
er In  the  world,  but  we've  experienced  some 
unfair  competition.  Taiwan  and  Indonesia, 
where  lal>or  costs  can  t>e  as  low  as  25  cents 
an  hotir,  can  market  their  bicycle  tires  and 
tul>es  at  half  the  price  of  the  American- 
made  products.  Its  led  us  to  the  point  where 
we're  forced  out  of  business.  This  Is  the  end 
of  an  era. 

But  it  is  not  just  the  bicycle  tire 
manufacturing  industry  that  is  suffer- 
ing. The  whole  American  tire  industry 
is  in  trouble.  In  1980,  tires  from 
France,  Japan,  Korea,  and  other  na- 
tions captured  10.8  percent  of  our 
automobile  tire  market.  Last  year, 
these  countries  took  23.7  percent  of 
this  (13.4  billion  replacement  tire 
marhet— a  6-year  increase  of  more 
than  100  percent. 

And,  by  1990,  industry  analysts  pre- 
dict that  foreign  tires  could  grab  as 
much  as  27  percent  of  the  U.S.  tire 
marlSet— a  10-year  Increase  of  150  per- 
cent. 

ThMs,  the  American  car  tire  Industry 
is  being  subjected  to  the  same  com- 
petitive pressures  from  foreign  firms 
that  forced  the  bicycle  tire  industry 
out  of  business. 

On  March  3,  Firestone  Tire  & 
Rubber  Co.  announced  that  it  is  going 
to  close  three  of  its  remaining  five  tire 
plants  in  the  United  States.  The  clos- 
ings will  cost  at  least  3,200  jobs,  lower- 
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ing  the  nimiber  of  North  American 
Firestone  tiremaking  workers  to  6,000. 
These  remaining  6,000  workers  are  di- 
vided between  two  plants  in  the 
United  States  and  two  in  Canada. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  getting  tired  of 
reading  newspaper  articles  about  suf- 
fering American  businesses.  Almost 
everytime  I  look  at  the  business  sec- 
tion, it  is  filled  with  stories  about  com- 
panies that  are  either  going  bankrupt 
or  are  having  serious  financial  prob- 
lems. 

I  remember  in  the  late  1970's  and 
early  1980's  when  computer  technolo- 
gy was  the  wave  of  the  future.  Produc- 
ing semiconductors,  personal  comput- 
ers, and  computerized  gadgets  was 
going  to  revitalize  American  industry; 
computers  sales  and  fabrication  were 
going  to  reverse  the  downward  trend 
of  job  loss  in  heavy  manufacturing. 

Computer  manufacturing  was  ex- 
pected to  solve  all  of  our  economic 
problems  created  by  plant  closings  and 
layoffs  in  such  basic  American  indus- 
tries as  the  manufacture  of  steel, 
gloves,  automobiles,  machine  tools,  tel- 
evision sets,  textiles,  apparel,  and  con- 
sumer electronics. 

Well,  we  are  losing  our  edge  in  the 
computer  market.  Cheap  Indochinese 
copies  of  our  best  computers  are  surg- 
ing into  our  market  at  prices  far  below 
those  we  can  afford  to  offer.  They 
may  not  be  as  well  made,  but  they  do 
the  job  at  a  fraction  of  the  cost  of  a 
comparable  American  model.  So,  com- 
puters fizzled  out  as  the  savior  of 
America's  manufacturing  sector. 

The  latest  theory  is  that  we  really 
do  not  need  to  be  bothered  by  our 
problems  with  manufacturing  com- 
petitiveness. The  New  York  Stock  Ex- 
change recently  wrote:  "A  strong  man- 
ufacturing sector  is  not  a  requisite  for 
a  prosperous  economy."  Their  theory 
maintains  that  we  should  not  be  con- 
cerned that  last  year  our  Nation 
posted  a  dismaying  $170  billion  trade 
deficit. 

It  also  proclaims  that  we  should  con- 
centrate on  the  fact  that  we  have  a 
healthy  service  sector  economy. 
Forbes  magazine  has  said  that: 

The  United  States  should  be  concentrat- 
ing Its  efforts  on  strengthening  its  services. 
Instead  of  following  the  Pled  Piper  of  re-in- 
dustriallzation. 

The  idea  that  our  whole  manufac- 
turing capacity  can  be  gutted  without 
crippling  our  Nation  neglects  the  fact 
that  many  service  jobs  are  directly 
tied  to  manufacturing.  If  you  lose 
manufacturing  jobs,  you  will  lose— not 
develop — high-paying  service  jobs. 

Manufacturers  use  the  services  of 
banks,  computer  companies,  lawyers, 
accoimtants,  shipping  and  trucking 
companies,  stock  brokers,  financial 
consultants.  Insurance  companies,  and 
many  other  services.  If  we  allow  our 
manufacturing  capability  to  fail,  the 
economic  impact  will  be  utterly  devas- 
tating. 


I  believe  that  Mr.  Robert  Anderson, 
chairman  of  the  Hannah  Mining  Co., 
is  in  a  good  position  to  understand  the 
problems  of  manufacturers  and  the 
problems  with  the  present  focus  on  a 
service-sector  economy.  He  was  cer- 
tainly correct  when  he  said: 

When  the  steel  and  iron  ore  industries 
seek  enforcement  of  domestic  trade  laws, 
they  are  accused  of  being  "protectionists." 
Yet,  let  a  rumor  spread  about  the  failure  of 
a  major  money-center  bank  and  the  govern- 
ment is  on  the  scene  within  hours  offering 
billions  in  financial  guarantees.  Why,  I  ask. 
has  the  Government  not  offered  similar 
help  to  the  U.S.  steelmakers? 

This  help  has  not  been  offered  to 
our  steelmakers  and  it  was  not  offered 
to  our  bike  tire  manufacturers.  Ac- 
cording to  Mr.  HoUis,  Carlisle  first 
went  to  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion in  1978  to  file  an  unfair  trading 
case.  The  FTC  ruled  in  their  favor,  but 
the  administration  at  that  time  failed 
to  act  to  help  the  industry.  Carlisle's 
court  battle  against  their  competitors 
has  cost  the  company  about  $500,000. 
Finally  in  1985  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment ruled  that  Korean  and  Taiwanese 
companies  had  been  dumping  their 
products  in  our  market,  but  by  then  it 
was  too  late. 

Mr.  Speaker,  perhaps  the  main 
reason  that  the  CJovemment  does  not 
seem  to  care  about  the  decline  in  our 
manufacturing  capability  is  that  we 
never  look  at  the  real  reasons  why  for- 
eign companies  can  sell  their  goods  in 
America  cheaper  than  we  can.  Basical- 
ly there  are  two  sets  of  advantages 
which  some  foreign  producers  have 
over  American  businesses.  First  of  all, 
some  foreign  manufacturers  enjoy  any 
number  of  the  following  fair  advan- 
tages: 

First,  lower  production  costs; 

Second,  better  product  research  and 
development; 

Third,  cheaper  raw  materials; 

Fourth,  Ijetter  management  tech- 
niques; 

Fifth,  higher  worker  productivity; 

Sixth,  lower  wages  based  on  a  lower 
cost  of  living; 

Seventh,  more  efficient  manufactur- 
ing techniques; 

Eighth,  cheaper  transportation  of 
products  and  raw  materials; 

Ninth,  less  government  regulation; 
and 

Tenth,  lower  taxes. 

All  of  the  preceding  advantages  are 
perfectly  fair  and  within  the  rules  of 
fair  play  in  business.  If  foreign  nations 
can  produce  goods  more  cheaply,  then 
more  power  to  them.  What  is  com- 
pletely unfair  is  when  foreign  nations 
are  allowed  to  break  and  bend  the 
rules  to  lower  the  prices  of  the  prod- 
ucts which  they  export  to  the  United 
States.  There  are  many  ways  in  which 
our  foreign  competitors  do  this,  in- 
cluding the  following  unfair  advan- 
tages: 

First,  government  subsidized  product 
research  and  development; 


Second,  government  tax  breaks  and 
tax  incentives  to  private  exporting 
companies; 

Third,  pricing  exports  below  their 
production  cost; 

Fourth,  wages  below  subsistence 
level; 

Fifth,  the  use  of  child  labor; 

Sixth,  unhealthy  or  dangerous  work- 
ing conditions; 

Seventh,  govermnent  loans  and  sub- 
sidies for  private  manufacturers; 

Eighth,  tariff  barriers  on  American 
goods; 

Ninth,  lack  of  trading  reciprocity; 
and 

Tenth,  abnormally  long  working 
hours. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  unfair  trading 
practices  have  killed  the  American  bi- 
cycle tire  industry,  they  have  almost 
killed  the  car  tire  industry,  they  have 
undermined  the  American  steel  indus- 
try, and  they  are  about  to  put  a 
whammy  on  our  computer  industry. 

More  importantly,  when  are  we 
going  to  stop  it?  When  are  we  in  Con- 
gress going  to  realize  that  we  are  not 
playing  on  a  level  field  in  internation- 
al trade?  Sanctions,  excise  taxes,  vol- 
untary restraint  agreements,  trade 
treaties  of  dozens  of  different  varie- 
ties—What have  they  gotten  us? 

They  have  gotten  us  the  biggest 
trade  deficit  in  the  history  of  the 
world— $170  billion  last  year- and 
nobody  expects  any  miraculous  im- 
provement this  year! 

The  time  has  come  for  us  to  look  se- 
riously and  intelligently  at  American's 
trading  posture.  We  need  to  decide 
where  to  concentrate  our  energies  and 
most  importantly  we  need  to  develop  a 
comprehensive  strategy  for  interna- 
tional trade. 

I  support  some  of  the  present  trade 
bills  which  my  colleagues  have  of- 
fered, but  we  need  to  go  beyond  short- 
term  solutions  to  our  trade  problems.  I 
believe  that  what  we  need  is  a  cabinet- 
level  agency  in  the  executive  branch 
which  would  consolidate  Government 
functions  relating  to  international 
trade  and  investment.  To  reach  this 
goal,  I  have  introduced  H.R.  646,  a  bill 
to  establish  a  Department  of  Trade. 

The  Department  of  Trade  would 
assimie  the  responsibilities  of  the  U.S. 
Trade  Representative,  the  Interna- 
tional Trade  Administration,  the 
Bureau  of  Economic  Analysis,  the 
Exi>ort-Import  Bank,  and  several 
other  offices  and  agencies.  This  au- 
thority would  enable  the  Secretary  of 
Trade  to  develop  and  coordinate  U.S. 
international  trade  policies  with  re- 
spect to  industrial  and  agricultural 
products,  investment,  services,  and  raw 
materials. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  convinced  that  a 
Department  of  Trade  could  help 
reduce  our  current  $170  billion  trade 
deficit.  A  centralized  Federal  agency 
to  negotiate  and  enforce  trade  agree- 
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menti  and  to  help  develop  America's 
exporting  capacity  would  certainly  im- 
prove our  International  trade. 

TbiM  Departmoit  could  monitor  all 
of  the  various  facets  of  the  manufac- 
turins  of  foreign  goods.  It  could  accu- 
rately and  easily  determine  if  imf  air 
trading  practices  existed,  and  adjust 
our  treatment  of  these  exporters  ac- 
cording. We  could  thus  efficiently 
and  effectively  reduce  dumping,  coun- 
tervailing, and  subsidization,  which 
have  all  been  common  practice  with 
acMne  of  our  trading  partners. 

The  new  Department  of  Trade 
would  also  monitor  our  industries 
which  export  and  we  would  be  able  to 
identify  problems  before  they  reach 
crisis  proportions.  If  the  Department 
of  Trade  had  been  established  before 
now.  we  might  have  avoided  the  trage- 
dies I  have  outlined  in  the  bike  and 
car  tire  industries. 

Passage  of  HJl.  646  would  signal  our 
eommltment  to  American  industry, 
both  now  and  in  the  future.  It  would 
strramline  the  Government's  trade-re- 
lated agencies  and  it  would  help  us  de- 
velop and  implement  a  far-reaching 
trade  policy. 

I  believe  that  a  Department  of 
Trade  would  reduce  our  overwhelming 
trade  deficit  and  that  it  would  benefit 
businesses  and  all  of  the  American 
people.  I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to 
cosponsor  and  strongly  support  H.R. 
646. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  GAYD08.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  be  permitted  to  revise  and  extend 
their  remarlcs  on  the  subject  of  my 
special  order  today. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  (Mr. 
Gbat  of  Illinois).  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE  ENERGY  INDUSTRY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  ol  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  [Mr.  Archer]  is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  ARCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appre- 
ciate this  opportunity  to  help  call  at- 
tention to  the  urgent  need  for  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  ad- 
dress the  serious  national  security  con- 
cerns caused  by  the  depressed  state  of 
our  domestic  energy  industry. 

Just  a  few  short  years  ago,  depend- 
ency tm  foreign  oil  imports  was  consid- 
ered to  be  one  of  the  greatest  threats 
facing  our  Nation.  "The  Energy 
CrisiB,"  as  it  was  called  then,  and  the 
need  to  achieve  energy  independence 
was  the  issue  before  the  Congress. 

A  q>ecial  Ad  Hoc  Energy  Committee 
was  formed  to  develop  a  comprehen- 
sive legislative  solution  to  the  prob- 
lem. A  new  Cabinet-level  Department 


of  Energy  was  created.  A  series  of  new 
lafrs  were  enacted  to  ensure  that  never 
a0kin  would  the  United  States  find 
itaelf  at  the  mercy  of  foreign  govern- 
ments which  could  control  the  world's 
supply  of  oil.  Never  again  would  we 
allow  ourselves  to  be  so  dependent 
upon  imported  oil. 

Today,  14  years  later,  we  are  peril- 
oisly  close  to  the  same  high  degree  of 
dependency  that  so  aroused  the  Na- 
tion's fears  at  that  time. 

But  there  is  a  major  difference  be- 
tween the  situation  14  years  ago  and 
that  of  today.  Our  domestic  oil  and 
gas  industry  is  now  in  such  a  weak- 
ened state  that  it  can  no  longer  be 
counted  upon  to  make  up  the  shortfall 
if  and  when  another  supply  disruption 
occurs. 

R.W.  Scott,  editorial  director  of 
World  Oil  magazine,  recently  compiled 
several  graphic  statistics  which  Illus- 
trate the  seriousness  of  the  situation 
in  the  industry. 

Domestic  drilling  activity  decreased 
by  44.7  percent  between  1985  and  1986, 
the  greatest  decline  in  the  history  of 
the  industry.  In  my  home  State  of 
Texas,  drilling  was  off  by  57.8  percent. 

Oil  production  in  the  United  States 
during  that  same  period  experienced 
its  greatest  decline  since  1979.  Impor- 
tantly, 70  percent  of  the  decline  in 
production  in  the  lower  48  States  oc- 
curred in  the  last  half  of  1986. 

Average  net  crude  oil  imports  rose 
from  4.2  million  barrels  a  day  in  1985 
to  5.2  million  barrels  a  day  in  1986— a 
24>percent  increase  in  imports. 

Interestingly,  the  increase  in  im- 
parts from  Saudi  Arabia  alone  almost 
exactly  matched  the  decrease  in  pro- 
duction in  the  lower  48  States. 

Domestic  exploration  and  produc- 
tion expenditures  have  been  cut 
almost  in  half  during  this  same  period. 

Importantly,  these  statistics  them- 
selves are  not  the  story.  They  are 
merely  a  numerical  symptom  of  the 
devastation  that  has  taken  place  in 
the  industry  upon  which  this  Nation 
ultimately  must  depend  to  run  its  fac- 
tories, heat  its  homes,  fuel  its  trans- 
portation systems,  and  provide  the 
feedstocks  from  which  millions  of 
products  are  manufactured. 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  American 
oil  and  gas  industry  employees  have 
been  laid  off— resulting  in  massive  un- 
employment in  related  industries  and 
the  service  sector  as  well.  Thousands 
of  homes  have  been  lost.  Life  savings 
have  t>een  wiped  out.  Individual  and 
business  bankruptcies  are  an  everyday 
occurrence.  An  alarming  number  of 
trie  financial  institutions  in  those  re- 
gions have  already  closed  their  doors— 
with  more  to  follow.  ESitire  local  and 
regional  economies  have  been  devest- 
ed. 

So  how  has  the  Congress  reacted  so 
far?  With  silence. 

Those  of  us  from  the  energy  produc- 
ing regions  of  the  country,  a  decided 


minority  in  Congress,  are  painfully 
aware  0f  the  economic  situation  in  our 
States  and  congressional  districts. 

We're  also  painfully  aware  of  the 
very  real  threat  that  continued  inac- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment poses  for  all  Americans  and 
the  vitality  of  the  Nation  as  a  whole  if 
steps  are  not  taken  immediately  to 
preserve  our  ability  to  find  and 
produce  domestic  energy. 

A  wide  variety  of  ideas  have  been 
proposed  to  help  bring  that  about— in- 
cluding a  series  of  legislative  solutions 
which  I  have  personally  offered. 
Others  who  will  speak  here  today  have 
proposals  of  their  own.  Many  of  us 
have  joined  together  in  cosponsoring 
combinations  of  those  ideas.  But  we 
have  a  problem. 

We  can't  even  get  comprehensive 
hearings  on  those  proposals  in  the 
committees  which  have  jurisdiction 
over  many  of  the  issues  involved.  That 
is  why  today  I  began  circulating  a 
letter— to  be  signed  by  Members  of  the 
House-^making  another  formal  re- 
quest for  hearings  in  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  on  the  various  tax 
proposals  which  have  been  introduced 
this  year  to  prevent  the  further 
demise  of  the  domestic  oil  and  gas  in- 
dustry. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me 
once  again  in  making  this  request  for 
hearings. 

House  of  Representatives, 
Waahington,  DC,  March  10,  1987. 
Hon.  Dan  Rostenkowski, 
Chairman,  House  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee, Longworth  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  We  are  writing  to 
you  to  request  that  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  conduct  hearings  without  delay 
on  the  wide  variety  of  legislation  which  has 
been  proposed  in  this  Congress  to  address 
the  rai4d  decline  of  our  domestic  energy  in- 
dustry's ability  to  prevent  a  dangerously 
high  dependency  on  imported  fuel  and  feed- 
stocks. 

The  near  collapse  of  our  domestic  energy 
industry  is  a  critical  national  issue— al- 
though the  current  symptoms  of  the  indus- 
try's devastation  may  now  appear  to  be 
more  regional  in  nature.  While  we  are  now 
seeing  the  destruction  of  entire  local,  state 
and  regional  economies,  massive  regional 
unemployment  and  the  financial  ruin  of 
millions  of  low  and  middle  income  American 
families,  it  is  only  a  matter  of  time  before 
the  entire  nation  suffers  economically  from 
our  re4uced  ability  to  provide  energy  for 
our  domestic  needs.  How  quickly  we  appear 
to  have  forgotten  the  bitter  lessons  learned 
in  the  last  decade. 

Surely,  the  full  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee, or  Bt  least  its  Oversight  Subcommittee, 
can  find  time  in  its  schedule  to  consider 
those  natters  under  its  Jurisdiction  which 
address  these  concerns  before  a  full-scale 
energy  crisis  grips  the  nation  once  again. 

We  strongly  urge  you  to  permit  the  issues 
to  be  reviewed  thoroughly  in  your  Commit- 
tee so  that  we  can  seek  solutions  to  this  na- 
tional ooncem  before  it  is  too  late. 

Tharfr  you  very  much. 
Sincerely, 

Bill  Archer. 
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I  have  already  been  able  to  obtain 
over  30  signatures  on  this  letter,  and 
there  will  be  more  to  come. 

Some  of  the  solutions  which  I  have 
proposed  are  to  return  the  depletion 
allowance  to  27V^  percent,  to  create  a 
new  marginal  production  tax  credit;  to 
assist  in  seeing  that  marginally  high 
cost  wells  are  not  closed  down  and  lost 
forever  for  the  people  of  this  country. 
Also  an  exploration  tax  credit  which 
would  provide  a  15-r>ercent  tax  credit 
for  expenses  incurred  in  exploratory 
activities.  A  repeal  of  the  crude  oil 
windfall  profit  tax,  a  tax  which  costs, 
according  to  estimators,  $1  billion  a 
year  just  for  administrative  and  paper- 
work costs,  and  produces  not  one  red 
cent  of  revenue  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

Repeal  the  Fuel  Use  Act  so  that  nat- 
ural gas  can  compete  with  other  fuels 
freely  In  the  marketplace.  Deregulate 
the  pricing  of  natural  gas. 

Complete  filling  the  strategic  petro- 
leum reserve  with  domestically  pro- 
duced oil. 

Change  the  property  transfer  rules 
so  that  major  oil  companies  can  trans- 
fer high-cost  properties  to  independ- 
ents and  permit  them  to  continue  to 
be  operated  while  regaining  the  deple- 
tion allowance. 

Expand  the  definition  of  intangible 
drilling  costs  to  include  geological, 
geophysical  and  surface  casing  ex- 
penses as  deductible  items. 

Eliminate  the  requirement  that  inte- 
grated producers  capitalize  30  percent 
of  their  IDC's. 

Repeal  the  current  law  50  percent 
net  income  limitation  for  application 
of  the  percentage  depletion  allowance. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  with  me  today 
other  colleagues  who  would  like  to 
join  with  me  in  this  special  order. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  my  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Barton]. 

Mr.  BARTON  of  Texas,  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  thank  the  distinguished  leader  of 
the  Republican  delegation  from  Texas 
for  yielding.  His  leadership  on  this 
issue  is  much  appreciated,  not  only  in 
our  State  of  Texas  but  in  the  entire 
coimtry. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  colleague  who 
spoke  before  us  in  a  special  order 
talked  about  the  bicycle  tire  industry 
in  his  home  State  declining  and  going 
out  of  business.  He  indicated  that  in 
the  peak  year  of  production  the  com- 
pany that  he  was  alluding  to  manufac- 
tured in  the  neighborhood  of  117  mil- 
lion bicycle  tires.  That  is  a  tremendous 
number  of  tires. 

I  would  point  out  that  the  numbers 
of  barrels  of  oil  that  we  are  going  to 
import  this  year  in  even  a  10-week 
period  is  going  to  far  exceed  the 
number  of  bicycle  tires  and  their  value 
that  the  other  gentleman  was  refer- 
ring to.  It  certainly  is  unfortunate 
that  the  bicycle  tire  industry  is  on 


hard  times,  but  not  all  of  us  ride  bicy- 
cles. Some  of  us  can  get  by  without  a 
bicycle.  None  of  us  can  get  by  without 
energy,  none  of  us  can  get  by  without 
using  in  some  shape  of  form  either  pe- 
troleum products  or  their  derivatives. 

My  colleague  from  Texas,  Congress- 
man Archer,  indicated  that  imports 
have  gone  up  1  million  barrels  of  oil 
per  day  In  the  last  year.  They  are 
going  to  go  up  even  more  in  the 
coming  years. 

It  is  known  in  the  oil  industry  that 
the  peak  year  of  production  for  a  new 
oil  well  is  the  first  3  years.  Three  years 
ago  we  had  in  the  neighborhood  of 
3.000  drilling  rigs  In  operation.  I  think 
last  week  we  had  in  the  neighborhood 
of  800  drilling  rigs  in  operation.  Three 
years  down  the  road  our  production  is 
going  to  decline  dramatically,  and  we 
will  be  importing  not  5.2  million  bar- 
rels of  oil  per  day,  but  probably  7, 
even  8  million  barrels  per  day. 

How  does  that  effect  our  balance  of 
payments?  It  affects  it  very  negatively. 

Take  Congressman  Archer's  1-mil- 
lion-barrel  increase  on  a  daily  basis  in 
oil  production  in  oil  imports.  If  you 
take  1  million  barrels  a  day,  you  multi- 
ply that  times  $15  a  barrel,  that  is  $15 
million  a  day  you  are  paying  for  im- 
ported oil.  If  you  multiply  that  by  7, 
that  is  $105  million  a  week  additional 
you  are  paying  for  imported  oil.  If  you 
multiply  that  by  50,  you  are  over  $5 
billion  per  year  in  increases  in  import- 
ed oil,  and  that  is  a  cost  that  has  gone, 
those  dollars  are  out  of  this  country. 

We  need  to  do  a  lot  of  things.  I 
happen  to  be  an  original  cosponsor  of 
Congressman  Archer's  energy  securi- 
ty package  he  has  put  together.  This 
is  a  very  good  step. 

Not  many  in  our  coimtry  know  what 
the  Fuel  Use  Act  is.  They  do  not  know 
what  the  windfall  profit  tax  is.  They 
do  not  know  what  depletion  is.  They 
are  not  familiar  with  some  of  these  in- 
centives that  we  are  talking  about. 

But  the  bottom  line  is  the  combina- 
tion of  the  fuel  use  tax,  windfall  profit 
tax,  removal  of  depletion  incentive  add 
to  our  costs  in  the  United  States  an  av- 
erage $5  a  barrel  in  finding  cost  that 
the  rest  of  the  world  does  not  have  to 
deal  with.  That  puts  us  at  a  competi- 
tive disadvantage  right  off  the  bat. 

We  could  go  a  long  way  toward 
maintaining  the  existing  domestic  pro- 
duction if  we  would  enact  in  a  very  ex- 
peditious fashion  Congressman  Ar- 
cher's package. 

There  is  one  more  thing  that  I 
would  like  to  suggest  to  the  Congress 
and  the  country  that  we  consider.  It 
does  not  have  the  total  support  of  the 
Texas  delegation  or  the  House,  but  we 
should  at  least  consider  seriously  an 
oil  import  fee.  We  are  talking  about  a 
major  trade  bill  this  year.  Our  major 
trade  import  is  oU.  We  should  at  least 
debate  it.  and  honest  men  can  disagree 


honorably  on  whether  that  is  in  the 
best  interests  of  the  country  or  not.  I 
happen  to  think  it  is. 

I  would  like  to  close  with  a  story 
that  puts  in  perspective  what  we  are 
talking  about  here  in  the  oil  and  gas 
industry.  I  have  four  district  offices  in 
Texas,  one  in  Bryan,  College  Station. 
My  district  representative  there  until 
2  weeks  ago  was  a  lady  whose  husband 
worked  in  the  oil  and  gas  business.  He 
drilled  water  wells  for  oil  and  gas  wells 
and  he  also  went  in  and  did  some 
rework  on  oil  and  gas  wells. 

Two  years  ago  there  were  in  the 
neighborhood  of  100  drilling  rigs  work- 
ing in  Brazos  County.  Uist  week  there 
were  none.  As  a  consequence  of  that, 
my  district  representative's  husband  is 
now  in  the  jewelry  business  in  Austin, 
TX.  He  is  not  out  working  in  the 
energy  sector. 

That  is  one  individual  who  is  no 
longer  in  the  business  of  finding  oil 
and  gas  and  providing  domestic  pro- 
duction, providing  domestic  security 
for  this  country.  Five  years  from  now 
when  the  price  goes  back  up,  will  he 
come  back  into  the  oil  and  gas  busi- 
ness? Probably  not.  Will  the  thou- 
sands and  hundreds  of  thousands  that 
Congressman  Archer  referred  to  come 
back  into  the  oil  and  gas  business? 
Probably  not. 

So  what  is  our  alternative  going  to 
be  at  that  time?  It  is  going  to  be  to  pay 
more  for  more  imported  oil  from  over- 
seas. 

I  commend  my  colleague  from  Hous- 
ton for  holding  this  special  order  and 
look  forward  to  working  with  him  In 
this  Congress  to  try  to  finally  do  some- 
thing about  our  oil  and  gas  industry  in 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  ARCHER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  comments. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Austin.  TX,  Mr.  Pickle. 

D  1550 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
becoming  dependent  on  foreign 
sources  more  and  more.  In  January  of 
this  year,  we  are  at  38.2  percent  de- 
pendent on  imported  energy,  and  that 
may  be  a  generous  figure. 

So  we  must  do  something  about  it. 
and  I  commend  the  gentleman  for 
holding  these  hearings.  I  also  have 
joined  with  the  gentleman  in  asking 
the  chairman  of  our  committee  to 
hold  some  public  hearings  on  this 
question  so  that  we  can  examine  what 
Is  a  good  national  energy  policy.  I 
hope  that  we  can  publicly  examine 
that,  because  we  have  no  serious  prob- 
lems. 

This  special  order  is  just  a  good  way 
to  start  this  whole  question,  and  I 
hope  we  can  continue  it,  because  noth- 
ing is  more  important  to  our  country. 
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have  stability,  we  can  have  quality,  we 
can  have  fairness  in  the  energy  Indus- 


hearings;  because  it  is  something  that 
is  not  just  a  parochial  or  not  just  a  re- 


cur Nation.  We  must  act  and  we  must 
act  decisively  to  move  toward  enersy 
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Mr.  Speaker,  mllltora  of  Americans 
•re  sfeiU  wfaarfiiiiy  unawe  that  the 
XTnlted  SUtas  is  drlftlns  aimlessly 
toward  tH  energy  crtoia  that  could 
wreak  havoc  on  our  economy  and  seri- 
ously indanger  our  national  security. 

The  need  for  a  coherent,  consistent, 
and  oommehensive  national  energy 
policy  has  never  been  more  apparent. 
Unfortunately,  our  efforts  to  develop 
su^  a  poU^  are  hampered  by  a  tend- 
ency to  see  America's  energy  problems 
in  regional  terms  and  a  dangerous  as- 
sumption that  there  can  be  no  harm  in 
lower  prices,  rising  demand,  and  in- 
creasing  rellaBoe  on  OPEC  imports. 

I  hope  this  special  order  can  refute 
some  of  those  notions  and  focus  na- 
tional attention  on  America's  precari- 
ous energy  future. 

The  statistics.  Mr.  Speaker,  tell  only 
part  of  the  story. 

In  January  of  this  year  we  imported 
8.3  mfllion  barrels  of  oil  per  day.  That 
is  an  Increase  of  1  million  barrels  per 
day— or  19  percent — from  January 
19M. 

In  January  of  this  year  we  were  38.2 
percent  dependoit  on  imported 
energy.  In  1985.  our  level  of  depend- 
ence was  only  27  percent. 

OQ  from  the  Persian  Gulf  now  ac- 
counts for  almost  15  percent  of  our  im- 
ports. 

The  lethal  combination  of  rising  im- 
ports and  recently  rising  prices  for  oil 
could  add  as  much  as  $12  billion  to 
America's  trade  deficit  this  year. 

Clearly,  we  are  importing  more  of 
our  energy  requirements,  and  much  of 
that  increase  is  coming  from  the  Per- 
sian Oulf .  As  we  import  more,  we  are 
also  producing  less  energy  here  in  the 
United  States. 

Throughout  most  of  1986  the  De- 
IMutment  of  Energy  grossly  underesti- 
mated the  falloff  in  domestic  produc- 
tion. DOE  had  been  using  figiires  of 
about  300.000  barrels  per  day.  but  by 
December,  when  the  true  picture  was 
finally  presented  to  the  American 
public,  it  was  acknowledged  that  do- 
mestic production  was  down  by  almost 
700,000  barrels  per  day. 

Much  of  that  lost  production  comes 
from  stripper  wells  which  are  especial- 
ly vulnerable  to  shut  down  as  a  result 
of  lower  prices.  Stripper  wells  consti- 
tute over  70  percent  of  the  producing 
wells  in  this  country.  Their  average 
production  is  only  2.7  barrels  per  day. 
However,  in  the  aggregate,  they  ac- 
count for  almost  15  percent  of  our  do- 
mestic production.  Mr.  ^^eaker.  thou- 
sands of  stripper  w^ls  were  shut  in 
1988.  and  their  production  was  lost 
forever. 

It  may  be  possible  to  argue  the  fine 
potaits  or  put  a  special  spin  on  the  sta- 
tistics, but  the  trends  are  clear  and 
they  are  alaiming:  The  United  States 
is  producing  much  less  energy  here  at 
home.  Demand  is  increasing  dramati- 


cally due  to  lower  prices.  And  we  are 
importing  more  from  abroad,  renewing 
our  dangerous  reliance  on  precarious 
supply  sources  in  the  Persian  Oulf.  We 
hav>e  already  surpassed  the  levels  of 
dependence  that  triggered  the  gas 
lines  in  the  seventies. 

I  want  to  Join  my  colleagues  in 
stressing  the  urgent  requirement  for 
policies  to  address  the  energy  crisis 
looaiing  on  the  horizon.  I  am  especial- 
ly Interested  in  policies  that  will  de- 
crease our  dependence  on  imports  and 
provide  some  relief  to  the  thousands 
of  independent  producers  who  take 
most  of  the  risks  and  find  most  of  the 
oU  tn  this  country.  I  know  the  major 
integrated  producers  are  hurting,  but  I 
also  know  they  are  somewhat  protect- 
ed by  their  diversified  resources.  If  de- 
pendents do  not  have  those  resources 
and  for  those  whose  only  business  is 
looking  for  oil,  there  is  the  real  danger 
that  they  will  go  under  once  and  for 
all. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  we  need  an  oil 
import  fee.  And  I  think  we  ought  to 
repeal  the  windfaU  profit  tax.  Recent 
studies  suggest  that  the  energy  indus- 
try pays  $100  million  a  year  just  to  fill 
out  the  paperwork  on  a  windfall  profit 
tax  that  is  not  even  being  collected  be- 
cause prices  axe  so  depressed.  We  need 
to  look  for  new  incentives  to  protect 
marginal  wells  and  encourage  domes- 
tic production.  We  need  to  finish  the 
job  of  deregulating  natural  gas  and  re- 
moving end-use  restraints. 

Perhaps  most  important,  we  must 
reach  a  national  consensus  on  the  ex- 
istence of  an  energy  problem  and  de- 
velop a  strategy  to  deal  with  it.  Our 
accelerating  dependence  on  Imported 
energy  has  obvious  national  security 
implications  and  a  significant,  nega- 
tive impact  on  oiu*  balance  of  trade. 
The  policies  of  a  cartel  are  driving 
thousands  of  independent  producers 
to  the  brink  of  bankruptcy  and  forcing 
the  United  States  to  shut  down  a  por- 
tion of  its  energy  potential. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  must  find  some 
honest  answers  to  a  very  real  and  im- 
mediate problem  that  threatens  Amer- 
icalB  future  as  the  most  powerful  and 
prosperous  Nation  in  the  world.  You 
can  be  sure  I  will  be  working  with  my 
colleagues  who  share  my  concern 
about  energy  policy  to  find  those  an- 
swers. 

I  hope  our  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee can  hold  hearings  to  examine 
this  whole  policy,  and  I  have  joined  in 
asking  our  chairman  to  publicly  exam- 
ine this  serious  question. 

Mr.  ARCHER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  comments,  and  it  might 
very  well  be  that  his  committee,  the 
Oversight  Subcommittee  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  would  be 
the  instrument  holding  these  hearings 
and  I  share  the  gentleman's  hope  that 
actually  in  a  sense  in  an  importunate 
way  that  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
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tee,  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Rostehsowski],  will  permit  the  gen- 
tleman from  "Texas  [Mr.  Pickle]  to 
hold  those  hearings  before  his  Over- 
sight Subcommittee. 

Mr.  FICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope 
that  he  will  do  that,  and  it  needs  to  be 
done.  I  thank  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Ahchkr]. 

Mr.  ARCHER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  now 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  CoKBEST]. 

Mr.  COMBEST.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Archzr]  for  holding  this  special  order 
to  brint  attention  to  something  we 
know  is  extremely  critical,  not  only  in 
our  State  but  certainly  in  our  Nation 
as  a  whole. 

I  join  with  you  in  the  efforts;  I  com- 
mend you  on  your  leadership  in  this 
body  for  this  industry  and  for  the 
Nation  as  a  whole,  and  I  want  to  join 
with  you  in  all  of  the  efforts  which 
you  are  taking. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  luifortunate,  I 
think,  that  so  many  times  that  this  is 
looked  at  as  a  regional,  parochial  prob- 
lems. Certainly  those  of  us  who  repre- 
sent hetivy  oil  and  gas  producing  dis- 
tricts imderstand  and  are  aware  of  the 
fact  that  the  economy  is  suffering  tre- 
mendously in  those  areas,  and  while  I 
would  iBce  to  be  able  to  stand  up  here 
and  talk  to  you  for  countless  niunbers 
of  hours,  unfortunately,  about  the  in- 
dividual situations  in  those  areas,  I 
think  the  real  concern  that  we  all 
have  is  not  the  immediate  impact  or 
the  lont-range  impact  on  those  areas 
as  much  as  it  is  upon  the  impact  that 
this  national  crisis  can  have  on  this 
country. 

As  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Archer]  indicated  earlier,  the  many 
people  who  gave  warning  signs  and 
wanting  signals  prior  to  the  problems 
of  the  early  1970's,  those  signals  and 
those  signs  should  be  seen  today  be- 
cause they  are  very  real  and  they  are 
going  to  have  equally  if  not  much 
more  significant  impact  on  us  today 
than  they  did  in  the  early  1970's. 

I  think  many  times  people  look  at 
this  as  an  issue  where  you  are  basical- 
ly pittitig  the  producer  against  the 
consimwr;  and  I  think  nothing  could 
be  further  from  the  truth. 

The  eonsvuner  wants,  obviously,  an 
adequate  supply  of  energy  at  a  reason- 
able price.  I  do  not  know  of  a  producer 
in  my  district  or  in  any  other  part  of 
this  country  that  does  not  want  to  be 
able  to  fulfill  the  same  goal;  and  that 
is,  an  adequate  production  at  a  reason- 
able price. 

Producers  in  my  district  tell  me  that 
they  would  like  to  be  able  to  make 
money  at  $15  a  barrel.  Many  of  the 
things  that  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Aucher]  and  others  who  have 
Joined  with  him,  hopefully  will  pro- 
vide th|it  opportunity  so  that  we  can 


have  stability,  we  can  have  quality,  we 
can  have  fairness  in  the  energy  indus- 
try and  at  the  same  time  continue  to 
provide  for  that  consimiing  public  an 
adequate  supply. 

The  differences  now,  and  they  were 
in  the  early  1970's.  are  significant,  in 
the  fact  that  we  have  seen  such  a  tre- 
mendous reduction,  as  the  gentleman 
said  earlier,  in  his  opening  remarks,  we 
are  now  seeing  a  tremendous  reduction 
in  the  number  of  exploratory  wells. 
We  have  seen  a  tremendous  increase 
of  nearly  40  percent  in  the  use  of  im- 
ported oil  in  just  1  year.  It  has  in- 
creased by  more  than  24  percent. 

We  have  seen  a  continual  decline, 
not  only  in  the  drilling  activity  but 
certainly  in  the  production  activity  in 
this  coimtry  as  well,  and  if  the  trend 
continues,  we  are  going  to  see  that 
drastic  decline  expected  through  the 
year  2000. 

People  who  do  not  understand  this 
industry  do  not  realize  that  we  cannot 
Just  go  out  and  turn  on  a  spigot.  If  to- 
morrow we  wake  up  and  have  a  severe 
energy  problem  and  an  energy  crisis, 
we  cannot  supply  the  needs,  we 
become  more  and  more  dependent 
upon  foreign  sources;  we  l>ecome  more 
and  more  at  their  whelm  of  whether 
or  not  they  are  going  to  provide  us 
with  the  adequate  supplies  that  we 
need,  we  simply  cannot  go  out  and 
turn  on  the  spigot. 

It  takes  years  of  exploration,  it  takes 
years  of  production  just  to  bring  us 
back  to  what  we  have  already  lost  in 
the  past  5  years.  There  has  got  to  be 
some  certainty  that  there  will  be  an 
industry  with  some  stability,  in  order 
to  attract  the  investment  dollars  that 
it  will  take  for  exploration  and  for 
production,  for  those  dry  wells  that 
they  will  hit  when  they  are  out  there 
looking  for  new  production  in  this 
country  to  meet  our  needs;  and  in 
order  to  do  that  it  is  going  to  take  a 
lot  of  dollars  and  a  lot  of  years  to  do 
it. 

We  have  a  number  of  options  that 
are  available.  A  lot  of  us  have,  for  a 
number  of  years,  expressed  the  signifi- 
cance; what  we  think,  and  that  is  to 
get  the  Government  off  the  backs  of 
the  industry;  to  deregulate  the  indus- 
try to  the  extent  that  we  can,  and  we 
certainly  continue  to  try  to  push  for 
those  measures. 

There  are  other  alternatives,  as  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Archer] 
mentioned.  He  and  others  of  us  have 
Joined  together.  We  have  separate  and 
Independent  bills  that  we  are  all  look- 
ing at  in  order  to  try  to  provide  and 
bring  some  stability  and  some  equity 
and  some  fairness  to  this  business; 
that  if  in  fact  we  cannot  make  some  of 
the  changes  that  some  of  us  desire, 
there  are  other  things  that  we  poten- 
tially can  do. 

I  want  to  join  with  the  gentleman  in 
the  letter  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means,  to  the  chairman,  to  ask  for 


hearings;  because  it  is  something  tliat 
is  not  Just  a  parochial  or  not  just  a  re- 
gional problem,  or  something  that  is 
of  a  severe  nature  in  this  coimtry. 

ACT  POS  EREBGT  IHDEPEirDIIfCB  NOW 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  Nation  faces  a  seri- 
ous energy  situation.  With  domestic 
production  continuing  to  decline  be- 
cause of  depressed  prices  at  least 
through  the  year  1991.  little  doubt 
exists  that  our  Nation's  energy  pro- 
ducers, and  aU  the  economy  founded 
on  a  healthy,  stable  energy  supply,  are 
in  trouble. 

The  question  becomes  what  are  we 
as  a  Congress  going  to  do  about  it? 
Members  from  producing  States  have 
suggested  that  an  oil  import  fee  is  an 
option.  Members  from  consuming 
States  have  made  it  clear  that  it  is  not. 

This  is  not  a  regional  battle.  The 
entire  Nation  will  ultimately  suffer  if 
we  lose  our  ability  to  meet  our  energy 
needs.  We  in  Congress  must  find  some 
solution,  a  place  to  lay  aside  our  re- 
gional differences,  resolve  our  regional 
concerns,  and  responsibly  address  the 
critical  problem  we  face. 

As  one  promising  approach,  I  have 
introduced  the  Energy  Equity  Act  to 
achieve  this  goal.  This  biU  would 
invert  the  windfall  profit  tax  to  allow 
producers  to  collect  a  refundable  tax 
credit  when  the  market  price  of  oil 
falls  below  the  base  price,  just  as  the 
industry  presently  pays  a  tax  when 
the  price  of  oil  exceeds  that  level.  I  be- 
lieve this  measure  is  a  fair  means  of 
retiuning  a  small  amount  of  taxed- 
away  revenues  the  industry  badly 
needs. 

H.R.  1029  is  based  on  a  simple  con- 
cept—equity. If  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment punishes  oil  producers  when  the 
market  price  of  oil  is  high,  it  should 
help  protect  them  when  the  market 
price  is  low.  The  Federal  Government 
has  received  over  $78  billion  from  oil 
producers  through  a  special  tax  direct- 
ed to  only  one  industry.  The  Govern- 
ment must  now  meet  its  responsibility 
and  keep  this  essential  component  of 
our  national  economy  from  collapse. 

The  Energy  Equity  Act  provides  fair 
help  to  the  ailing  oil  industry  without 
raising  prices  to  consumers.  It  provides 
more  stable  prices  on  which  to  make 
financial  decisions  without  creating 
additional  biu-eaucracy.  Finally,  it  will 
provide  oil  producers  protection  with- 
out impacting  our  foreign  policy  con- 
cerns. I  believe  this  bill  gives  the  in- 
dustry the  help  it  deserves  without 
breaching  our  responsibilities  to  those 
who  believe  they  have  benefited  from 
the  drop  in  oil  and  gas  prices. 

Crude  oil  supplies  42  percent  of  our 
total  energy  needs  in  the  United 
States.  With  our  dependence  on  im- 
ported oil  growing  at  a  dangerously 
rapid  pace,  nearly  40  percent  of  total 
supply  in  1986,  we  are  on  the  verge  of 
losing  the  ability  to  meet  the  needs  of 


our  Nation.  We  must  act  and  we  must 
act  decisively  to  move  toward  energy 
independence. 

Mr.  ARCHER.  Itr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  comments,  and  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  T^niirfany 
[Mr.  Hates]. 

Mr.  HAYES  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, images  and  impressions.  Those  are 
the  things  that  guide  us  through  most 
of  our  lives;  and  as  I  drive  along  on 
weekends  at  my  home  in  south  Louisi- 
ana, looking  at  the  image  and  impres- 
sion of  an  industry  in  shambles,  I 
think  of  the  words  to  try  to  explain  to 
you  what  it  is  like  to  pass  the  "for 
sale"  signs  on  house  after  house  after 
house;  to  look  at  a  tumed-over  tricycle 
in  a  front  yard,  and  convert  that  to 
facts  that  you  will  understand. 

An  industry  is  not  relegated  to  a  fi- 
nancial statement  disclosed  quarterly; 
does  not  belong  in  a  board  room  of  the 
corporation's  meeting.  An  industry  be- 
longs out  where  it  lives,  thrives, 
grieves,  and  part  of  that  industry  lived 
in  south  Louisiana. 

There  was  a  time  when  my  home 
State  could  have  been  counted  upon 
for  any  national  emergency,  to  provide 
for  the  rest  of  this  Nation  the  energy 
necessary  for  almost  any  extreme 
event;  and  that  unfortunately  is  no 
longer  true. 

For  the  image  that  we  have  now  in 
south  Louisiana  is  one  of  our  best  and 
our  brightest  students  leaving  our 
State;  of  unemployed  petroleum  engi- 
neers working  at  any  jobs  available  if 
and  when  jobs  are  available.  We  have 
shifted  the  ability  to  supply  the 
world's  energy  outside  the  boundaries 
of  this  country. 

When  the  Sun  comes  up  tomorrow, 
and  when  it  goes  down  tomorrow 
evening,  this  Nation  will  have  lost  the 
capacity  to  produce  1,000  barrels  of 
oil.  We  are  now  creeping  past  4  out  of 
every  10  barrels  that  we  rely  upon 
someone  else  to  bring  here.  Those  are 
facts;  those  are  the  realities. 

For  my  colleagues  who  live  in  the 
rest  of  the  Nation,  I  might  remind 
them  that  my  good  friend,  Mr.  Gray, 
representing  south  Philadelphia,  when 
one  of  his  constituents  comes  in,  late 
in  the  evening,  turns  on  a  gas  Jet,  the 
capacity  to  produce  the  pipelines  nec- 
essary to  deliver  that  product  to  home 
heating  for  those  children  going  to 
school  the  next  morning  is  not  only  se- 
verely in  Jeopardy,  but  almost  mathe- 
matically certain  not  to  exist  within 
the  next  several  months. 

What  you  refer  to  in  the  newspaper 
headlines  as  a  gas  bubble  is  nothing 
more  than  an  inventory;  whether  your 
business  is  selling  shoes,  selling  pipe  or 
drilling  for  oil,  it  is  an  inventory  rapid- 
ly depleting,  to  the  point  where  now 
&nd  30  months  from  now,  we  will  be 
wandering  whether  we  can  ship  No.  6 
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crude  through  pipelines  that  quite 
frmnkly  are  not  designed  and  techni- 
cally do  not  have  the  capacity. 

The  oil  and  gas  industry,  in  south 
T.«Mtitari«M  in  Texas,  in  Oklahoma.  Is 
trying  to  create  the  correctness  of  a 
falae  impressimi.  Those  men  and 
womoi  in  that  business  who  have 
never  seen  a  Lear  Jet.  never  ridden  on 
one  and  certainly  never  owned  one. 
Those  friends  of  mine  in  high  school 
who  woriced  offshore  in  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  suiK>orting  their  families,  that 
is  the  real  oil  business. 

In  my  home  in  Lafayette,  there  were 
1,800  individual  companies  at  one 
time.  Now  there  are  less  than  a  third 
that  many.  There  were  15.000  inde- 
poodent  producers  at  one  time  in  this 
Nation;  now  5,000  are  gone. 

There  are  what  are  known  as  strip- 
per wells.  Those  are  small  quantity 
amounts  which,  at  the  present  price, 
simply  cannot  any  longer  be  produced 
but  in  their  aggregate  of  45,000,  ac- 
count for  almost  15  percent  of  our 
total  production  and  day  by  day  by 
day.  they  are  going  off-line;  they  are 
not  economical,  they  can  no  longer 
exist  And  no  price  is  going  to  bring 
the  vast  majority  of  those  back  on 
line. 

D  1600 

The  time  between  exploration  and 
retching  the  pump  can  be  as  much  as 
S  years  in  the  Oulf  of  Mexico;  if  you 
are  lucky  as  short  as  30  months.  Those 
are  the  times  that  you  may  recall  in 
the  midseventles  which  created  the 
long  delays  between  those  lines  of  cars 
waiting  at  pumps  and  being  able  to 
refuel  vehicles.  Well,  that  is  it;  impres- 
sions and  images. 

What  the  gentleman  from  Texas  is 
asking  is  that  the  appropriate  commit- 
tee in  the  House  of  Representatives 
also  listen  to  the  facts,  both  those  in 
the  industry  with  the  knowledge  of 
the  engineering  to  be  able  to  say  that 
we  are  i4>proaching  a  crisis  level  and 
those  who  understand  the  implications 
to  our  national  security  of  reaching 
that  40-percent  level  of  imported  oil; 
and  ultinutely  those  people  who  will 
suffer  most  from  a  tremendous  in- 
crease in  the  price  of  natural  gas  or 
the  price  of  oil. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  this  op- 
portunity to  stand  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  present 
acMne  of  the  facts,  but  more  than  that 
to  vxtaeni  some  of  the  feelings  and  im- 
prenions  from  being  mistaken. 

Mr.  ARCHER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  insights  and  for  his  contri- 
bution. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  [Mr.  Armey]. 

Mr.  ARBCEY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  jrlelding.  I  iu>preciate  the  gentle- 
man taking  this  time  for  us  this 
evening  to  speak  about  a  very  impor- 
tant issue.  I  also  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man's leadership  on  this  issue  and  on 


maay  others  as  the  senior  ranking  Re- 
publican from  the  Texas  delegation; 
he  is  very  instructive  to  all  of  us. 

I  might  mention  that  Mr.  Archer's 
bill  is  really  what  we  need  to  go  for- 
ward in  this  area.  I  also  appreciated 
the  remarks  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana.  I  am  afraid  too  many  of  our 
colleagues  from  around  the  Nation 
and  too  many  of  the  citizens  from 
around  the  Nation  have  drawn  their 
conclusions  about  the  oil  industry 
from  the  movie  "Giant"  where  they 
saw  great  gushers  of  oil  or  from 
"Boom  Town"  where  they  saw  great 
gushers  of  oil  and  they  lost  sight  of 
the  fact  that  most  of  the  oil  is  pro- 
duced by  small  independents  and  by 
small  family  operations  living  off  of 
the  relatively  meager  earnings  they  re- 
ceive from  stripper  wells. 

CHI  is  a  high  risk  industry.  The 
people  in  the  industry  are  independent 
businessmen  and  women.  They  are 
people  of  courage,  they  are  people  of 
vision,  they  are  people  who  take  rislis 
to  find  a  product  and  they  are  people 
who  have  been  in  the  past  badly  mis- 
understood. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  pursu- 
ant to  the  problems  we  had  In  1973 
that  the  rapidly  rising  oil  prices  drove 
inflation  up  in  America.  I  think  there 
can  also  be  no  doubt  that  Congress  re- 
acted improperly  to  that  and  heaped 
on  the  industry  regulations  that  were 
not  justified  for  the  many  ills  of  the 
domestic  industry  and  certainly  did 
nothing  but  make  a  bad  situation 
worse. 

I  have  talked  to  my  independents 
back  home  and  they  have  told  me  con- 
sistently that  they  want  the  Govern- 
ment to  get  out  of  their  business, 
allow  them  to  be  free  to  produce  and 
pursue  profits  in  a  fair  environment 
and  they  will  keep  American  energy 
independent.  It  is  far  better  we  should 
react  now  by  undoing  some  of  the  bad 
legislation  that  has  come  before  than 
by  heaping  new  legislation  on  an  al- 
ready beleaguered  industry. 

In  that  respect  I  think  Mr.  Archer's 
bill  represents  a  comprehensive  re- 
sponse to  the  needs  of  the  industry 
that  will  not  only  help  our  producers 
regain  their  place  in  the  world's  indus- 
try, but  help  our  consumers  to  also 
enjoy  the  benefits  of  a  thriving,  pros- 
perous, independent,  domestic  indus- 
try. And,  also,  to  restore  those  jobs, 
that  economic  well-being,  to  some  re- 
gions of  the  country  that  right  now 
are  suffering  under  this  circumstance. 

Let  me  mention  a  few  points.  Abol- 
ish the  windfall  profit  tax:  This  tax 
was  passed  with  malice  in  the  first 
place.  It  was  not  justified.  As  it  stands 
now,  even  the  price  of  oil  is  low,  so  low 
that  people  do  not  pay  the  tax,  they 
stiD  have  to  bear  the  cost  of  $1  per 
barrel  to  report  the  tax. 

Can  you  imagine  that  as  the  law  is 
currently  constituted,  even  though 
producers  may  have  gone  1  or  2  years 


without  profits,  that  the  day  that 
price  reaches  $18  per  barrel  and  re- 
mains (2iere  they  will  pay  windfall 
profits  as  if  they  had  actually  existed, 
adding  enren  further  burden. 

Now  \$  the  time  to  take  this  unrea- 
sonable and  imnecessary  tax  off  the 
books.  Repeal  the  Fuel  Use  Act.  Again, 
during  another  time  it  was  thought  to 
be  necessary.  It  has  been  disruptive 
and  depressive  to  the  industry. 

Restore  the  percentage  depletion  al- 
lowance: This  is  seen  by  too  many 
people  as  a  special  favor  to  a  special 
industry. 

You  must  understand  that  explora- 
tion, drilling,  and  search  for  oil  is  a 
highly  rtsky  business.  As  in  any  other 
business  if  you  are  going  to  attract  in- 
vestors Into  the  area,  put  rigs  into  the 
field  and  put  people  to  work,  you  must 
make  it  possible  for  them  to  earn  an 
after-tax  return  that  will  justify  their 
taking  the  risk  in  a  high-risk  business. 

It  is  time  we  restore  that.  Now,  the 
strategic  petroleum  reserves,  I  think  it 
is  appropriate  that  at  least  one-half 
the  oil  deposited  here  should  be  do- 
mestic purchased. 

We  should  allow  for  natural  gas  co- 
operatives, again  allowing  small  inde- 
pendent organizations  to  find  in  that 
mutual  strength,  mutual  economic 
health  tnd  an  opportunity  to  provide 
Jobs  for  more  Americans.  Deregulate 
natural  gas:  This  is  again  removing 
from  current  law  regulations  and  ad- 
ministrations imposed  on  the  industry 
by  our  Government  at  another  time 
when  in  fact  it  was  prol>ably  not  neces- 
sary or  desirable  even  then. 

Eliminate  the  property  transfer 
rules.  Forbearance  in  banking  regula- 
tions is  also  needed.  It  escapes  my  un- 
derstanding why  if  two  responsible 
people,  one  in  the  oil  industry  and  one 
in  the  banking  industry  can  sit  down 
and  between  themselves  renegotiate 
terms  of  a  debt,  to  reconstruct  a  pay- 
ment scftiedule  that  allows  both  orga- 
nizations to  remain  in  business  and 
work  their  way  through  hard  times,  it 
escapes  my  understanding  why  any- 
body would  want  to  interfere  with 
that.  Now  is  the  time  to  loosen  the 
regulations  and  allow  the  responsible 
people  In  both  industries  to  negotiate 
terms.  We  need  to  do  something  about 
the  provisions  for  abandoned  wells. 
This  is  extremely  important.  We  must 
luiderstand  when  a  stripper  well  is  lost 
and  shut  down,  those  reserves  are  lost 
to  us  forever.  We  do  not  come  back 
later  and  turn  that  spigot  on.  That 
well  is  k>st.  We  must  try  to  save  those. 

Finally,  remove  the  prohibition  on 
the  exportation  of  Alaskan  oil.  This 
one  always  amuses  me.  We  have  many, 
many  people  in  this  body  who  will 
complain  about  our  bilateral  trade  re- 
lationsltips  with  the  Japanese  and 
even  within  the  context  of  those  com- 
plaints they  will  allow  us  to  have  a  re- 
striction specifically  on  the  exporta- 


tion of  Alaskan  oil  to  the  Japanese. 
Removing  this  will  help  us,  help  the 
Japanese,  and  help  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments. 

There  are  so  many  things  we  can  do. 
I  thank  the  gentleman  from  Texas  for 
recognizing  that  and  calling  us  togeth- 
er to  make  the  point  that  the  time  is 
now,  there  are  so  many  things  we 
must  do.  We  must  deregulate  this  in- 
dustry, we  must  provide  freedom, 
flexibility,  and  opportunity  to  people 
in  this  industry  and  in  so  doing  guar- 
antee the  American  consumers  that 
they  will  not  again  sit  in  long  gasoline 
lines. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  again  for  his 
time. 

Mr.  ARCHEHl.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  perspective  and  his  contri- 
bution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr.  RegulaL 

Mr.  REGULA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
prospect  of  a  future  energy  crisis  has 
increasingly  become  a  topic  of  debate 
both  in  and  out  of  Washington.  More 
and  more,  the  media  is  emphasizing 
the  potential  of  oil  shortages  and  gas 
lines. 

I  would  not  minimize  the  conse- 
quences of  these  events  or  question 
the  very  real  possibility  that  these 
predictions  could  become  reality.  I 
would  argue,  however,  that  we  are  al- 
ready facing  a  crisis  of  a  sort  and  that 
is  a  crisis  of  complacency. 

Less  than  a  decade  after  we  faced 
our  last  energy  crisis  and  boldly  de- 
clared our  energy  situation  the  "more 
equivalent  of  war"  we  have  come  no 
closer  to  achieving  energy  self  suffi- 
ciency, and  in  many  ways  have  actual- 
ly retreated  from  this  goal. 

After  years  of  progress  in  reducing 
energy  dependency  the  United  States 
is  once  again  losing  ground  on  several 
fronts. 

In  1986  oil  imports  rose  23  percent, 
to  33  percent  of  supply.  Today  imports 
represent  38  percent  of  supply.  Both 
Government  and  private  organizations 
project  that  if  current  trends  continue 
this  Nation  could  lie  more  dependent 
on  foreign  oil  than  it  was  in  1977  when 
imports  peaked  at  46  percent. 

Where  these  imports  are  coming 
from  also  adds  to  the  growing  feelings 
of  insecurity.  Oil  imports  from  the 
volatile  Middle  East  rose  300  percent 
in  1986. 

Domestic  oil  production  dropped 
700,000  barrels  per  day  last  year  and 
exploration  and  production  budgets 
were  cut  one-third.  Oil  and  gas  drilling 
activity  fell  50  percent  in  1986  and  has 
dropped  85  percent  since  1981.  The 
current  drilling  slimip  has  led  the 
Congressional  Research  Service  to 
project  that  domestic  production  by 
the  year  2000  could  decline  to  the 
lowest  levels  since  1961. 

In  1986  demand  for  oil  was  up  2.5 
percent  despite  the  sluggish  economy. 


These  statistics  have  not  all  oc- 
curred in  a  vacuum.  Congress  and  the 
administration  are  in  part  to  blame  for 
a  number  of  policy  decisions  made  in 
the  1980's  absent  a  clear  and  present 
energy  crisis. 

In  1978  in  the  midst  of  the  energy 
crisis  Congress  by  an  overwhelming 
majority  mandated  expedited  explora- 
tion and  development  of  the  Outer 
Continental  Shelf.  Just  3  years  later 
Congress  imposed  a  ban  on  oil  and  gas 
leasing  activities  on  portions  of  the 
Outer  Continental  Shelf.  The  acreage 
covered  by  moratoria  has  rendered  un- 
available for  exploration  estimated  re- 
coverable resources  totaling  more  than 
three  times  the  amount  of  oil  stored  in 
the  strategic  petroleum  reserve. 

By  the  year  2000,  only  13  years 
away,  one-half  of  total  U.S.  oil  produc- 
tion will  have  to  come  from  fields  not 
yet  discovered.  At  least  one-half  of 
future  U.S.  oil  discoveries  will  come 
from  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf. 

While  opponents  of  Outer  Continen- 
tal Shelf  leasing  will  argue  that  there 
are  alternatives,  we  cannot  escape  the 
fact  that  the  use  of  oil  and  natural  gas 
is  pervasive  in  the  U.S.  economy,  ac- 
counting for  two-thirds  of  the  Nation's 
energy  requirements.  In  addition  to 
supplying  transportation,  military, 
and  agricultural  needs,  oil  and  natural 
gas  are  the  major  fuels  for  residential 
and  commercial  heating. 

Further,  there  are  currently  no 
ready  substitutes  for  many  petroleum 
products.  America  is  a  nation  on 
wheels  and  oil  and  natural  gas  supply 
99.8  percent  of  the  transportation  sec- 
tor's energy  requirements. 

In  1979  Congress  and  President 
Carter  agreed  to  commit  $20  billion  to 
the  newly  created  Synthetic  Fuels 
Corporation  with  the  mission  to  en- 
courage private  industry  to  create  sub- 
stitutes for  oil  and  gas  from  abundant 
domestic  resources  such  as  coal  and 
shale.  In  1985  Congress  completed  the 
work  begun  the  year  before  and  dis- 
mantled the  Synthetic  Fuels  Corpora- 
tion. 

Also  in  1979  Congress  appropriated 
$747  million  for  the  Etepartment  of 
Energy's  Fossil  Energy  Research  and 
Development  Program.  That  figure 
has  been  more  than  cut  in  half,  drop- 
ping to  $296  million  for  the  current 
fiscal  year.  That  $296  million  figure, 
however,  is  significantly  more  than 
the  administration's  request  of  $83 
million. 

Congress  has  also  slowed  the  fill  rate 
of  the  strategic  petroleum  reserve  to 
about  75,000  barrels  per  day,  down 
from  a  peak  fill  rate  in  1981  of  292,000 
barrels  per  day.  The  President's  fiscal 
year  1988  budget  would  reduce  that 
rate  even  further  to  35.000  barrels  per 
day. 

Minus  a  clearly  visible  energy  crisis 
we  are  retreating  on  all  fronts  from 
our  objective  of  energy  security. 


From  a  national  security  perspec- 
tive, from  a  balance  of  payments  per- 
spective and  from  the  perspective  of 
insuring  that  our  domestic  energy  In- 
dustries can  continue  to  compete  In  a 
world  market,  we  must  pursue  a  bal- 
anced energy  program. 

We  cannot  afford  to  put  all  of  our 
eggs  in  one  basket,  as  we  did  in  1980 
with  the  creation  of  the  Synthetic 
Fuels  Corporation.  It  is  the  cumula- 
tive contributions  of  a  viable  strategic 
petroleum  reserve,  domestic  explora- 
tion and  development,  research  into 
alternative  fuels,  demonstrations  of 
new  technologies  to  bum  coal  cleanly 
and  continued  conservation  measiu^s 
that  together  represent  a  formula  for 
national  energy  security. 

Omit  any  one  element  and  we  risk 
opening  ourselves  up  once  again  to 
OPEC  blaclcmail.  The  American 
people  have  a  right  to  expect  more 
from  Congress  and  the  administration. 
They  have  a  right  to  expect  that  we 
have  learned  something  from  the  les- 
sons of  the  1970's. 

Let's  hope  we  do  not  disappoint  the 
American  people.  Let's  demonstrate  to 
them  that  we  can  reverse  our  tradi- 
tional national  behavior  and  respond 
in  a  noncrisis  atmosphere. 

D  1610 

Mr.  ARCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Regula]  for  some  excellent  comments. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  DeLay]. 

Mr.  Delay.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  also 
would  like  to  join  my  colleagues  in 
thanking  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Archer]  for  calling  this  special 
order. 

In  my  judgment,  this  Congress  needs 
to  begin  focusing  on  the  problems  of 
the  energy  industry  and  today's  com- 
ments will  certainly  promote  that 
goal. 

My  colleagues  today  have  addresed 
many  important  issues  regarding  the 
energy  industry.  However,  aside  from 
the  very  valid  argimients  concerning 
national  security  and  lost  Jobs  in  the 
energy  industry,  I  feel  that  we  should 
also  include  just  how  the  oil  and  gas 
industry  affects  this  country's  overall 
competitiveness. 

Competitiveness  is  the  new  buzzword 
up  here  on  Capitol  HilL  Many  of  us 
are  concerned  that  this  Nation  is  not 
competing  as  well  as  she  could  or 
should.  But  I  doubt  if  many  realize 
just  to  what  degree  intrusive  and  out- 
dated regulations  on  oil  and  gas  pro- 
duction raise  our  cost  of  living  and  of 
doing  business.  Virtually  every  busi- 
ness and  home  in  this  country  must 
rely  on  natural  gas,  gasoline,  heating 
oil,  and  many  other  petroleum  prod- 
ucts for  their  everyday  livelihood. 
Therefore,  when  we  increase  the  cost 
of  energy,  we  increase  the  costs  of 
doing  business,  we  decrease  the  ability 
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market,  and  we  decrease  the 


The  windfall  profit  tax  is  only  one 
area  of  our  tax  policy  which  adds  to 
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at  tbOK  buatawif  to  compete  in  a 
CMmI  market,  and  we  decrease  the 
real  toeomea  of  every  dUaen  in  this 
country.  The  aooner  we  become  cogni- 
nnt  of  theae  facta,  the  sooner  we  can 
begin  ifloiliig  this  country's  position 
of  global  iiroduetfve  i»t!eminence. 

On  Tueaday  of  last  week.  I  launched 
a  new  coalittoo  of  busineases.  organiza- 
ttena.  and  Membera  of  Congress  who 
are  eaaamtteed  to  dealing  with  this 
country's  competitiveneas.  This  coali- 
tion la  called  PRICE  [People  Restor- 
ing an  Internationally  Competitive 
BoofXHny].  One  of  the  most  important 
objectives  on  our  list  of  "Things  to 
Do"  is  deregulation  of  the  energy  in- 
dustry. 

D  ld20 

Ur.  Speaker,  there  are  many  ways 
that  our  Government  adds  to  the  cost 
of  energy  in  this  country.  For  in- 
stance, the  Fuel  Use  Act  prevents  cer- 
tain industries,  such  as  utilities,  from 
uaing  natural  gas  even  though  it  is 
■ubetantlany  chei^ier  than  altema- 
tivea.  For  instance,  it  is  absurd  for  a 
power  company  in  Texas  to  have  to 
ahlp  in  coal  from  Canada  instead  of 
being  able  to  bum  Inexpensive,  plenti- 
ful, and  dean-bumlng  natural  gas 
fmn  wells  that  may  be  right  next 
door.  This  translates  into  higher  elec- 
tricity costs  for  consumers  and  lost 
Jobs  for  those  involved  in  drilling  for 
natural  gas.  According  to  one  very  con- 
servative estimate,  over  $6  billion 
could  be  saved  in  construction  costs 
for  pollution  abatement  equipment  on 
generating  plants  that  would  not  be 
required  if  natural  gas  were  burned 
rather  than  coal. 

It  is  incredible  to  me  that  in  this 
Congress,  the  contradictory  Congress, 
as  I  call  it.  on  the  one  hand  we  are 
fighting  to  repeal  the  Fuel  Use  Act  so 
that  power  ocHnpanlea  can  bum  clean 
coal  and.  on  the  other  hand,  we  are 
trying  to  spend  billions  of  dollars  re- 
quiring powerplants  to  buy  equipment 
to  clean  up  the  coal  that  we  are  man- 
dating they  biun.  Furthermore,  repeal 
of  the  Fuel  Use  Act  would  create  at 
least  300.000  new  Jobs  by  the  end  of 
the  centiury  due  to  increased  efficien- 
cies and  would  add  $15  to  $35  bUlion  to 
real  ONP  each  year. 

We  also  need  to  eliminate  the  wind- 
ftil  i»oflt  tax.  I  wonder  how  many 
people  realise  the  amoimt  of  paper- 
work companies  are  required  to  fill  out 
even  though  the  Federal  Government 
isnt  collecting  a  penny  of  tax  because 
of  the  low  price.  Do  we  really  want  to 
force  companies  that  are  losing  money 
and  laying  off  woriLers  to  fill  out  this 
needless  paperwork?  Some  have  said 
that  it  is  costing  a  billion  dollars  a 
year  for  American  companies  to 
comply  with  the  provi8i<His  of  the 
windfall  profit  tax.  That  is  $1  billion 
of  ocmipetitiveness  that  this  Congress 
could  easily  restore. 


The  windfall  profit  tax  is  only  one 
of  our  tax  policy  which  adds  to 
the  cost  of  producing  American 
energy.  Over  the  years,  taxes  on  the 
energy  industry  have  been  raised  sig- 
nificantly, in  part  because  of  a  percep- 
tion that  everyone  involved  in  the  oil 
business  is  sinfully  wealthy.  Well,  I 
can  tell  you  that  is  not  the  case.  The 
oil  business  has  its  good  times,  but  it 
also  has  its  hard  times.  When  we  put 
excessive  taxes  on  our  energy  industry 
we  are  weighting  down,  not  Just  the 
energy  industry,  but  our  whole  econo- 
my. By  artificially  Inflating  prices  we 
hurt  everyone — consumers  and  produc- 
ers. If  this  Congress  was  serious  about 
attacking  our  competitiveness  prob- 
lems they  would  put  aside  their  pro- 
tectionist tendencies  and  look  to  a 
positive  future.  A  future  that  will  glow 
brightly  fueled  by  deregulated  energy. 

This  Member  from  Texas— from 
Hoiiston,  TX— is  not  asking  for  a 
handout:  We  are  asking  for  a  break- 
out. Help  us  break  out  of  the  shackles 
of  needless  Government  regulatory 
and  taxing  policy,  and  we  will  produce 
for  you  low-cost  energy  and  security 
for  our  Natioh. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  ARCHER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
DeLay]  for  his  statement. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  [Mr.  Aitdrsws]. 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  com- 
mend my  colleague,  Mr.  Archer,  for 
bringing  to  the  attention  of  the  House 
today  the  plight  of  the  oil  and  gas  in- 
dustry. 

I  am  sure  that  we  are  all  aware  of 
the  economic  hardship  that  has  befall- 
en the  U.S.  energy  producing  commu- 
nity as  a  result  of  foreign  govern- 
ments' manipulation  of  the  oil  market. 
Ehirlng  1986.  the  average  price  of 
OPEC  oil  dropped  from  $27  to  $16.  In 
August,  world  crude  sales  averaged  as 
low  as  $9.25. 

The  impact  of  these  statistics  is  se- 
verely felt  by  the  people  of  the  State 
of  Texas  and  other  oil-producing 
States.  I  cannot  remember  a  time 
when  the  outlook  in  Texas,  and  in  my 
city  of  Houston,  was  so  bleak  for  so 
nlany. 

The  unemployment  rate  in  my  State 
remains  around  10  percent,  despite 
recent  efforts  to  diversify  away  from 
our  traditional  reliance  on  oil  and  gas. 
Ft>r  each  $1  barrel  drop  In  the  price  of 
oQ,  Texas  loses  roughly  25.000  Jobs,  $3 
billion  in  gross  economic  output,  and 
$70  to  $100  mUlion  in  State  and  local 
tax  revenue. 

"But  this  situation  is  not  simply  a 
problem  in  the  Southwest— it  is  of 
major  concern  to  our  entire  country. 
Today,  Just  10  years  from  an  oil  crisis 
that  paralyzed  the  Nation,  oil  imports 
are  nearing  40  percent  of  U.S.  con- 
sumption. 


Our  country  is  heading  toward  a  real 
energy  crisis— and  a  national  security 
crisis  as  well.  National  Security  Chief 
Frank  Carlucci  recently  told  a  group 
of  my  colleagues  that  he  plans  to  urge 
the  White  House  to  devise  ways  to 
lessen  the  U.S.  dependence  on  import- 
ed oil.  The  administration  must  recog- 
nize that  it  has  a  role  to  play  in  avoid- 
ing the  impending  crisis:  I  hope  that  it 
will  do  so  soon. 

One  answer  to  both  the  energy  prob- 
lem and  the  Federal  budget  deficit  is 
the  oil  import  fee.  I  intend  to  intro- 
duce legislation  to  impose  an  import 
fee  on  oil  in  the  coming  weeks.  My  leg- 
islation will  impose  a  variable  fee  on 
imported  oU  and  petroleum  products, 
with  no  exceptions.  A  variable  import 
fee  with  a  $25  per  barrel  trigger  was 
recently  estimated  by  industry  sources 
to  double  the  active  drilling  rig  coimt 
in  6  months  and  immediately  begin  ar- 
restingthe  decline  in  U.S.  oU  produc- 
tion. These  results  would  be  of  enor- 
mous benefit  to  both  oil  producers  and 
oil  consumers. 

I  also  Intend  to  introduce  legislation 
to  repeal  the  windfall  profit  tax.  No 
more  than  a  trickle  of  revenue  is  being 
gained  by  the  tax— the  cost  of  collect- 
ing and  accounting  for  it  dwarf  the 
revenue  that  is  realized. 

However,  repeal  of  the  windfall 
prof  it  tax  would  send  a  message  to  the 
industry  that  our  Government  is 
moving  in  the  right  direction  on 
energy  issues.  Removal  of  this  disin- 
centive would  permit  oil  producers  to 
use  funds  now  devoted  to  useless  ad- 
ministantive  activity  for  exploring  and 
developing  badly  needed  reserves. 

In  Short,  my  message  is  simple. 
Unless  we  take  action  to  stop  the  flow 
of  imports  through  enactment  of  an 
oil  import  fee  we  risk  the  lines  at  the 
gasoline  station  that  we  experienced 
in  the  1970's. 

Unless  we  make  a  real  commitment 
to  enhancing  our  national  security  by 
strengthening  the  domestic  oil  indus- 
try, we  will  lose  it  once  again. 

Unless  we  give  the  oil-producing 
States  a  signal  of  our  national  commit- 
ment to  preserving  their  jobs,  we  will 
have  to  become  accustomed  to  an  un- 
employment rate  of  10  percent  that 
saps  their  traditional  spirit. 

As  George  Santayana  once  said, 
"Those  who  cannot  remember  the  past 
are  condemned  to  repeat  it."  Today, 
all  of  us  in  Congress  must  both  re- 
member the  past,  and  act  on  it. 

Mr.  ARCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  An- 
drews]. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Inhofe]  for 
his  comments. 

Mr.  INHOFE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  come  here  today  to 
Join  nay  colleagues  in  expressing  con- 
cern over  what  is  happening  to  our 
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economy,  not  Just  to  the  economy  in 
our  part  of  the  country.  Certainly  any- 
thing we  have  heard  about  the  State 
of  Texas  is  also  true  to  at  least  that 
same  degree  of  the  State  of  Oklaho- 
ma. 

Certainly  the  windfall  profit  tax  is 
something  that  we  are  all  concerned 
with.  It  is  not  that  it  would  mean  that 
there  is  any  such  thing  as  a  windfall 
profit  taking  place  today,  but  it  is  the 
general  psychology  of  those  people 
who  are  willing  to  venture  their  cap- 
ital but  who  are  not  willing  to  do  so  if 
they  are  going  to  be  concerned  with  an 
attitude  that  if  there  is  such  a  thing  as 
a  profit  someday  in  the  future,  it 
would  be  taxed.  Certainly  I  could  use 
an  example  the  Fuel  Use  Act.  if  you 
look  at  our  part  of  the  country  out  in 
Oklahoma  where  we  have  an  abun- 
dance of  clean-burning  natural  gas 
and  are  forced  into  using  something 
that  is  much  more  expensive  ultimate- 
ly for  the  consumer. 

I  could  talk  about  the  economy  in 
Oklahoma  and  about  the  problems  we 
are  all  suffering  out  there,  but  I  would 
like  to  approach  the  subject  and  at 
least  give  some  recognition  to  some- 
thing of  far  greater  significance,  and 
that  is  the  real  issue  here  as  it  affects 
the  consimiing  States  as  well  as  the 
producing  States,  and  that  is  our  own 
national  security.  I  think  if  we  would 
stop  and  think,  Mr.  Speaker,  about  the 
last  two  major  wars  we  have  had  in 
this  country,  we  would  realize  the  out- 
come of  those  wars  has  been  deter- 
mined by  who  had  control  of  the 
energy. 

We  can  recall  that  prior  to  the  en- 
trance into  the  Second  World  War  by 
the  British,  they  were  mostly  con- 
cerned about  being  able  to  get  over  to 
the  refineries  in  the  Caribbean.  We 
look  at  the  Japanese  and  remember 
that  before  getting  into  the  Second 
World  War  they  wanted  to  be  assured 
of  getting  access  to  those  oilfields  in 
Indochina,  Indonesia,  and  the  Malay 
Peninsula  so  that  they  would  have 
that  to  rely  upon.  Then  we  saw  ulti- 
mately the  final  decline  and  the  out- 
come of  the  war  being  determined  to  a 
great  extent  by  cutting  off  the  access 
of  the  Germans  to  the  Romanian 
fields. 
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I  feel  as  far  as  a  floor  is  concerned,  a 
floating  floor  or  any  type  of  an  import 
fee,  that  it  is  going  to  be  either  now  or 
later.  It  Is  something  that  is  going  to 
happen  when  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try realize  that  our  national  seciuity  is 
at  stake. 

I  was  talking  to  a  group  of  independ- 
ents not  too  long  ago  and  I  asked  them 
the  question  as  to  what  price  per 
barrel  would  allow  them  to  take  the 
necessary  risk  to  go  out  and  explore. 
They  said  it  depends  on  when  it  hap- 
pens. If  it  happens  this  year,  maybe 
$20.  If  it  happens  2  or  3  years  from 


now,  it  could  be  $40,  $50,  or  even  $60  a 
barrel  before  they  could  be  willing  to 
take  and  to  risk  their  capital. 

The  reason  is  that  we  have  an  atro- 
phied exploration  industry  in  this 
country.  Each  month  that  goes  by.  it 
gets  more  serious.  So  I  join  certainly 
Mr.  Archer  and  the  rest  of  my  col- 
leagues in  looking  at  this  very  serious 
problem  that  is  facing  our  Nation:  Our 
Nation's  security. 

Mr.  ARCHER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  comments  and  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Boul- 
ter]. 

Mr.  BOULTER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  say  that 
we  are  all  indebted  to  you,  Biix,  for 
calling  this  special  order.  All  of  us  in 
oil  PAC  States  know  what  a  decimated 
domestic  petroleum  industry  Is  doing 
to  our  economies  because  we  see  it 
first  hand. 

I  think  there  is  a  growing  awareness 
throughout  the  coimtry  of  how  impor- 
tant this  industry  is  to  other  basic  in- 
dustries like  the  steel  industry,  and  we 
have  heard  something  about  that 
today.  I  think  there  Is  a  growing 
awareness  also  that  in  the  futvure,  in 
the  near  term  in  fact  we  will  be  more 
than  50  percent  dependent  upon  for- 
eign imports  of  crude  oU  if  we  contin- 
ue at  the  rate  we  are  going.  We  are 
going  to  face  serious  disruptions.  We 
are  going  to  have  those  long  lines 
tigain.  What  gets  me  is  that  I  do  not 
know  of  any  other  basic  industry  in 
our  country  that  has  just  been  totally 
disarmed,  so-to-speak,  by  State-con- 
trolled economies,  foreign  govern- 
ments, with  such  economic  hostility. 
And  they  declared  that  economic  hos- 
tility. They  have  announced,  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  States,  the  OPEC  cartel,  an- 
nounced, that  they  were  going  to  drive 
out  of  business  the  high-cost,  marginal 
producer  and  they  have  done  that.  We 
all  know  what  has  happened  to  the 
service-related  industries. 

So  I  would  Just  thank  you  for  doing 
this.  We  need  a  national  energy  policy 
to  cope  with  the  problems.  We  need  to 
restore  stability  to  the  industry 
through  a  floating  floor,  in  my  opin- 
ion, to  stabilize  prices,  but  we  also 
need  incentives  built  back  into  our 
Tax  Code  to  expand  the  reserve  base, 
to  keep  our  wells  producing  and  to 
offer  incentives  to  people  to  explore 
and  drill.  I  know  that  you  are  the 
expert  at  that.  Bill:  you  have  done 
more  in  that  area  than  I  suppose  any 
person  in  Congress  so  I  thank  you  for 
this  special  order  today. 

Mr.  ARCHER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  very  kind  comments. 

Mr.  LELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thar^  my  good 
friend,  Biu  Archer  from  Texas,  for  yielding.  I 
also  would  like  to  thank  the  gentleman  for 
sponsoring  this  special  order  on  tfw  current 
state  of  the  oil  and  gas  industry.  The  industry 
is  in  a  crisis  and  in  need  of  congressional 
leadership  for  assistance  in  its  time  of  need. 


Mr.  Speaker,  almost  a  year  ago  to  this  data. 
11  of  my  colleagues  joined  me  in  a  special 
order  on  this  very  tut>ieci  Unfortunatety,  the 
Irxiustry  is  no  better  off  today  than  it  was  a 
year  ago. 

As  many  of  you  know,  my  Vame  State  of 
Texas  built  its  ecorK>my  on  the  oil  and  gas  in- 
dustry and  tfw  industry  remains  our  econo- 
my's foundaton.  The  energy  industry  has  sup- 
ported tfte  growth  of  Texas'  schools  and  uni- 
versities, its  banking  and  real  eststo  sectors 
and  an  effective  system  of  government  And  I 
might  add,  tfie  Naton  has  benefited  from 
Texas'  success  as  well. 

I  am  prot)ably  as  ctose  as  anyor>e  to  tfw 
heartbeat  of  the  energy  industry.  My  congres- 
sional district  has  more  oil  arxi  gas  headquar- 
ters than  any  other  congressional  district  in 
this  country.  The  fortunes,  and  rtow  ttie  woes, 
of  this  Industry  are  having  a  devastating 
impact  on  my  constituents. 

The  numt)ers  and  herKe  the  economics  of 
this  problem  are  staggering.  For  each  dollar 
the  price  of  oil  drops,  Texas  k>ses  25,000 
jobs,  $100  million  in  State  arxj  kx:al  tax  reve- 
nues and  $3  billion  in  overall  ecorxxnic  activi- 
ty. Last  summer  Vne  Texas  legislature  was 
forced  to  hoM  an  emergerx:y  session  to  bal- 
ance the  State  txxiget  The  recent  increases 
in  the  price  of  oil  will  make  a  token,  if  any, 
cfiange  in  our  State's  economic  vitality. 

Since  1981  Texas  has  lost  nnore  tfian 
118,000  manufacturing  jobs  and  33,000  jobs 
in  the  drilling  industry  akxw.  Many  other 
Texans  also  have  \osX  their  jobs,  indudirig 
white  collar  workers  arvi  retail  and  service 
employees.  But  unemployment  is  only  one  of 
the  symptoms  of  the  energy  slump. 

Texas'  banks,  Rnarxsal  services  artd  com- 
mercial real  estate  companies  also  have  been 
hard  hit.  The  Texas  bankir>g  Irxlustry  is  in  such 
an  upheaval  ttutt  two  major  Texas  banks  have 
merged  and  arwtfier  major  bank  has  been 
purchased  by  an  out-of-State  bank.  Thou- 
sands of  square  feet  of  high  rise  office  buiW- 
ings  lay  vacant 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  not  stand  here  today  to 
ask  this  Nation  to  have  sympathy  for  Texas.  I 
don't  presume  that  Vne  Nation  has  the  resporv 
sibility  to  solve  my  home  State's  current  finan- 
cial problems.  Texas  wHI  take  care  of  its  prob- 
lems. We  have  done  it  In  tf>e  past  and  will  do 
so  in  tfie  future. 

Yet,  we  must  be  mindful  thst  the  decline  of 
the  er>ergy  industry  is  not  simply  a  Texas 
problem  or  an  energy  producing  State  prob- 
lem. The  decline  of  this  industry  cuts  right  to 
the  core  of  tfws  Nation's  ecorwmy— ttw  manu- 
facturing sector.  Ttw  people  of  this  great 
Nation  must  understand  that  the  vitality  of  our 
Nation's  economy  is  deperKtont  on  an  energy 
supply  that  is  stable  in  price  and  supply. 

This  past  Sunday,  the  Washington  Post  ran 
an  article  with  the  headline,  "Concern  Grows 
Over  Rise  in  U.S.  Oil  Imports."  I  hope  this 
headline  indicates  that  we  have  passed  the 
euphoria  of  k)wer  gas  prices  at  the  pump  srtd 
heating  fuel  costs  for  our  hon>es.  While  we  sll 
enjoy  a  bargain,  ttiis  one  coukj  soon  be  tem- 
porary and  permanently  overshadowed  by 
OPEC's  increasing  domiruirKe  of  the  energy 
marketplace. 

Our  Nation's  energy  exptoration  efforts  are 
almost  at  a  complete  starKtetHI.  A  year  ago 
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our  naMoMl  rtg  oounl  was  1,306  and  twtey  it 
is  only  830.  TNa  rtdudion  in  rig  count  is  in 
■ddMkin  to  Vw  SO-poreant  doctino  in  Itte  rig 
count  of  2  yoora  aga  Last  yaar  we  imported 
S3  paioant  of  our  oi  wfile  our  consumption 
(oaa  3  pereant  and  domestic  production 
sipped  6  pananL  rorsljn  oi  imports  in  1977 
waiv  aknoai  48  percent  of  the  martcet  during 
Km  haigM  of  the  energy  scare  in  ttw  late  sev- 
The  Naianal  Petroleum  Councti  r»- 
predtoted  tliat  we  might  again  roach 
i  in  1900— onty  3  years  from  now. 
The  precvilDUB  ckop  in  oil  prices  has  dto- 
oomQSd  companies  and  in  particuler,  the  irv 
dapaiidanls,  from  dribig  for  new  reserves. 
TNa  aama  drDumatartoe  also  results  in  lower 
of  domestic  production.  The  negative 
of  theae  drcumstanoes  results  in  in- 
of  foreign  oi  to  meet  irv 
liat  have  been  fueled  t>y 
the  preeent  low  coet  of  oi. 

Mr.  Spesiier,  we  Imow  too  well  why  explora- 
ion  and  production  are  down:  ttw  absence  of 
•conomic  inoanHves.  Until  we  restore  the  in- 
ttartttm  that  wM  increase  domestic  produc- 
tion, we  wfl  continue  down  ttte  road  to  rising 
foreign  oi  imports.  And  ttiat  is  wtiy  I  support 
an  ol  import  fee  and  in  particular,  the  National 
Oi  Security  Act  proposed  by  my  colleague 
John  Bryant. 

I  kraw  tfwrs  is  a  great  deflate  in  the  Con- 
grasa  about  the  propriety  of  an  oi  import  fee. 
Energy  Secretary  Herrington  opposes  ttie  idea 
and  "artificiaJ".  President 
however,  may  be  warming  to  the 
idea.  Evan  thoae  in  the  industry  are  not  unani- 
moua  in  ttiair  support  for  an  oi  import  fee. 
However,  the  increasirig  influence  of  foreign 
•Mpofts  haa  prompted  many  former  industry 
to  voice  their  support  for  an  oi 


Mr.  Spealiar,  it  is  dear  that  without  some 
form  of  oi  import  fee  our  Nation's  energy  in- 
fhaky  wM  continue  to  suffer  from  the  present 
of  ttw  maricet  I  urge  my  col- 
to  take  a  stand  against  our  depend- 
ence on  foraign  oi  imports  and  to  support  the 
oM  import  fee.  Our  Nation's  energy  industry. 
and  moat  importantly,  our  Nation's  security  is 
hartging  in  ttw  balance. 

Mr.  STENHOLM.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  Nation's 
domestic  oi  and  gas  industiy  is  currently  ex- 
periencing ttw  worat  bust  ever  in  wtwt  has 
Naloricaly  bean  a  "boom  and  busT'  industry. 
The  poMtos  and  dynamics  of  ttw  Nation's  atti- 
tudaa  and  responses  are  understandable,  if 
not  unfortunate,  and  caH  to  mind  the  words  of 
the  German  phioaoplwr  Georg  Wihelm  Fried- 
rich  Hegel  wtw  wrote.  "What  experience  and 
Malory  teach  is  this:  that  peopto  and  govem- 
mants  never  have  teamed  anything  from  his- 
tory, or  acted  on  principles  deduced  from  It" 

FOr  thoee  enioying  ttw  berwfits  of  cfieap  oil. 
tlwre  seems  Mlto  reason  to  question  the 
fotoaa  at  atotfc  vMhin  the  market  And  it  is  diffi- 
cuR  to  oonvinca  ttw  nonproducing  States  that 
are  are  headtog  toward  an  energy  crisis  when 
gasolne  prtoea  are  k>wer  tfwn  ttwy  have  been 
in  yaara,  and  home  heating  oi  is  moderately 
priced. 

to  response  to  the  1973  and  1979  oil  crises. 
the  domeaBc  oi  and  gas  industry  vigonxisiy 
pinuad  aMptaraHon  and  devetopment  of  the 
ramaining  Mglvcoat  U.S.  resen^es.  The  United 
had  already  been  through  the  dscov- 


ary  of  ttw  big  oi  fieMs  and  ttw  easily  accessi- 
bte  crude  twd  long  since  been  tapped.  Only 
wtwn  OPEC  had  driven  up  ttw  price  of  oi 
oouM  our  domestic  oi  and  gas  industiy  afford 
ttw  expensive  devetopment  of  ttw  renwining 
U.S.  reserves.  It  is  the  potential  toss  of  tfwse 
high<»st  reserves  wt«ch  wUI  prove  devastat- 
ing to  producing  and  consuming  States  alite. 
oice  ttw  OPEC  cartel  again  controls  ttw  price 
and  supply  of  oil. 

I  wouM  like  to  address  my  comnwnts  to  a 
aegrrwnt  of  the  oil  industry  which  has  been 
eapedally  devastated  by  last  year's  predpi- 
ta«js  drop  in  oil  prices,  namely  stripper  wells. 
A  stripper  well  is  a  well  tlwt  produces  fewer 
than  10  barrels  per  day.  Stripper  weHs  ac- 
count for  15  percent  of  U.S.  oil  production, 
and  tfwse  wells  typtoally  average  just  under  3 
barrels  per  day. 

These  wells,  operated  by  small,  independ- 
ent oi  operators,  produced  just  under  464  mil- 
lion barrels  for  ttw  Nation  in  1984.  These  are 
not  J.R.  Ewing  operations,  nor  are  ttwy  ail  to- 
cated  in  the  "oil  patch"  States.  The  stiipper 
wells  In  Illinois  produced  almost  26  mMion  bar- 
rels in  1984.  wtiile  Otiio's  wells  produced  over 
10  milnn  twrrels  arvj  those  in  Mictiigan  pro- 
duced over  3  millton  banels. 

In  1965.  wtwn  the  price  of  crude  oil  was 
$25  to  $28  per  bane).  16.024  stripper  wells 
were  plugged.  In  1986.  with  the  severe  down- 
ward trend  In  crude  oi  prices,  our  Nation  lost 
in  excess  of  40.000  additional  wells  and  prob- 
ably a  daily  loss  of  300.000  barrels  of  daily 
stipper  well  production.  This  will  have  a  rwga- 
tiye  impact  on  the  20-plus  States  whKh  have 
stripper  well  production,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
irapact  it  will  twve  on  ttw  rational  ecorxxny  as 
ol  imports  increase. 

Domestic  production  has  been  steadily 
shrinkir)g  as  stripper  and  high  cost  wells  are 
shut  In  exploratory  efforts  are  reduced.  Last 
year.  U.S.  oil  production  dropped  9  percent 
between  Fetvuary  and  December,  and  yet  the 
t«tation  used  more  oil  ttwn  it  had  since  1980. 
OM  Imports  rose  1  million  barrels  per  day.  and 
iraports  from  the  volatile  Persian  Gulf  quadru- 
pled. 1986  saw  thousands  of  companies  in 
ttw  U.S.  petroleum  txjsiness  go  bankrupt 
w^ite  hundreds  of  thousands  of  workers  tost 
their  jot>s.  Donrwstic  drilling  reactwd  ttw 
lowest  level  since  Worid  War  II.  and  this  tow 
level  in  drilling  activity  wil  result  In  an  even 
more  dramatic  declirw  in  donwstic  productton 
\fi4ttiin  ttw  rwxt  few  years. 

The  drop  In  worid  oil  prices  tws  caused 
dtanges  in  ttw  economk:s  of  ottwr  erwrgy 
sources  as  well.  Coal  prices  have  dropped, 
and  ttw  development  of  alterrwtive  arid  re- 
newable erwrgy  sources  has  been  all  but 
abandoned.  Ttw  United  States  has  the  re- 
sources necessary  to  alleviate  ttw  next  energy 
ctisis.  txjt  it  needs  a  national  energy  poik:y  to 
help  untock  them. 

Despite  ttw  current  oil  glut  and  tow  oil 
prices,  the  United  States  remains  vulnerable 
to  future  supply  disruptions,  ecorwmk:  prot>- 
lems.  arxl  ttweats  to  our  national  security. 
Unless  our  Nation  adopts  a  realistic  and  rea- 
sorwd  response  to  ttw  crisis  facing  our  do- 
mestic energy  industiy.  devoid  of  partisanstiip 
and  regionalism,  our  Nation  wiU  not  be  at)le  to 
avert  arwttwr  energy  crisis. 

Mr.  ENGLISH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  pleased  to 
join  with  several  of  my  colleagues  today  in  ad- 


dresaiiig  the  increasing  need  for  a  rational 
energy  security  poltay  to  help  reduce  our 
growing  dependence  on  foreign  imports. 

Last  month,  I  introduced  H.R.  924  which  es- 
tablishes an  oi  import  fee  and  repeals  the 
windfall  profit  tax.  I  introduced  ttiis  bill  in  an 
effort  to  estat>lish  yet  anottwr  starting  point  for 
discus$ion  within  the  Congress  on  resolving 
ttiis  urgent  matter.  In  the  past  Congress  has 
faied  to  completely  address  this  issue  and 
theret>y  resigned  the  ration  to  face  arwther 
energy  crisis  in  the  near  future.  How  soon  we 
choosa  to  forget  our  history,  Mr.  Speaker, 
wtwn  our  Nation  was  in  the  midst  of  a  severe 
energy  crisis  during  1973-74.  Yet  I  am  hope- 
ful ttMs  session  of  Congress  will  choose  to  re- 
solve ttiis  issue  once  and  for  all  and  restore 
ttw  erwrgy  irKieperxJence  enjoyed  by  ttw 
United  States  only  a  few  short  years  ago. 

The  level  of  oil  imports  to  ttw  United  States 
tias  grown  dramatically  In  ttw  past  few  years. 
We  currently  import  nearly  6  millton  twriBls  of 
oil  each  day,  compared  to  only  1.1  million  bar- 
rels in  1980.  Industry  observers  predk:t  that 
within  2  years  we  will  be  Importing  as  much  as 
50  percent  of  all  petroleum  products  con- 
sumed in  our  Nation.  Ttiis  compares  to  36 
percent  during  the  Arab  oil  emtwrgo  in  1973- 
74  and  47  percent  during  ttw  peak  in  1977. 
As  we  increase  ttw  level  of  imports,  we  simul- 
tarwouBly  shut  down  domestic  production. 
What  many  fail  to  understand  is  that  once  a 
pro(toc|ng  oi  wei  is  dosed  in.  It  is  economi- 
cally unfeasible  to  open  ttw  well  and  restore 
active  production.  The  costs  of  doing  this  are 
simply  too  prohitiitive. 

I  am  pleased  ttw  administration  Is  twginning 
to  understand  the  seriousness  of  this  problem. 
Just  recently.  Interior  Seaetary  DorakI  Hodel 
warned  that  the  United  States  couM  be 
headed  for  anottwr  energy  crisis.  His  predic- 
tion was  based  on  ttw  soaring  demand  for  im- 
ported oil  over  the  past  few  years.  Joining 
Secretary  Hodel  in  this  assessment  was  Na- 
tional Security  Advisor  Frank  CariuccI  ¥»tw. 
last  week,  announced  he  will  arrange  for  ttw 
President  to  direct  the  NSC  to  devekip  pro- 
posals and  a  national  energy  policy  to  deal 
with  ttw  national  security  threat  resulting  from 
increasing  imports. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  continue  to  voice  great  con- 
cern over  the  deterioration  of  ttw  economies 
of  the  energy  produdng  States  of  our  Nation. 
We  caanot  continue  to  turn  a  deaf  ear  on  ttiis 
imperxf  ng  stiategk:  disaster,  but  instead  we 
must  take  bokj  steps  to  ensure  tiiat  our  coun- 
try wil  never  be  heM  hostage  again  by  un- 
friendly Arab  oi  suppliers.  Such  steps  shoukJ 
indude  the  following  measures: 

First,  we  must  implement  a  reasonat>le  oil 
import  fee  to  bring  an  end  to  ttw  instatxiity  of 
worid  oil  prices  and  ttw  economk:  havoc 
whKh  results  in  our  energy-produdng  States. 
By  estatilishing  an  acceptat>le  ftoor  price,  we 
will  eventually  statiilize  prices  within  the 
United  States  that  «m1I  enhance  continued  ex- 
ptoration  and  production. 

Second,  we  must  repeal  the  windfall  profits 
tax.  Urider  current  conditions,  there  is  no  use 
for  this  tax  as  oil  profits  are  norwxistent  The 
papenwork  associated  with  this  bureaucratic 
nigtitmnre  is  meaningless  and  serves  only  to 
discourage  our  producers  from  drilling  new 
wreils. 


Third,  we  must  repeal  the  Fuel  Use  Act  as 
restrictions  estatilistwd  in  ttiis  act  are  no 
tonger  necessary.  I  will  soon  be  introducing 
legislation  wtiich  calls  for  the  repeal  of  this  act 
and  ttwreby  restores  ttw  opportunity  of  using 
oil  or  natural  gas  as  a  primary  fuel  for  new  in- 
dustrial and  utility  plants.  Ttwre  are  vast  un- 
tapped resources  of  ratural  gas  availat>le  in 
our  country  today.  Ttiis  legislation  will  altow  us 
to  once  again  utilize  this  wealth  of  erwrgy 
wtiKh  ties  twen  unavailatile  over  the  past  sev- 
eral years. 

Finally,  we  in  Congress  shouto  carefully 
constoer  ttw  feastoiity  of  opening  a  portion  of 
the  Arctic  National  WMIife  Rehjge  to  oil  and 
gas  exptoration.  A  vast  amount  of  energy  is 
contained  within  this  area  in  Alaska.  By  tap- 
ping ttiis  resource  In  ttw  years  atwad,  we  can 
take  orw  giant  step  in  restoring  our  energy  in- 
dependence while  maintaining  ttw  fragile  eco- 
togcal  twlance  wittiin  ttw  refuge. 

I  appreciate  ttw  opportunity  to  participate  in 
today's  discusston  and  hope  my  colleagues 
will  join  with  us  in  ttw  months  atwad  in  resolv- 
ing this  potential  rational  crisis. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  folklore  has  It 
ttwt  Emperor  Nero  played  the  ftodle  while 
Rome  bumed.  In  reality,  more  ttian  likely  the 
madman  strummed  a  lyre.  In  any  event,  the 
phrase  tias  conw  to  mean  ttwt  auttwrity  stood 
kity  by  wtwn  positive  action  could  have  re- 
versed the  trend.  And.  in  my  judgment,  there 
is  a  modem  day  anatogy. 

Orw  man.  King  Fatid  of  Saudi  Aratxa,  has 
dedded  that  ttw  worW  price  of  crude  oil 
should  be  $18.  At  that  price,  the  kingdom  can 
reap  ttw  most  benefits  from  its  vast  crude  oil 
reserves  wtMCh,  unlike  the  U.S.  production 
costs  of  ctose  to  $20,  has  a  lifting  cost  of  $1 
to  $2  a  barrel.  At  a  worid  price  in  1985  of  $27 
a  barrel,  price  of  product  caused  conservation 
because  of  costs  while  the  $27  price  also  cre- 
ated an  impetos  for  too  much  oil-exptoratk>n 
elsewhere  in  the  worto  to  suit  the  Saudi  king. 
I  wish  to  share  with  my  colleagues  a  little 
history  of  the  drcumstances  wtik:h  have 
brought  us  to  ttw  brink  of  disaster. 

Saudi  Arabia's  Ahmed  Zaki  YamanI,  wtw 
had  gukled  ttw  policy  of  ttw  OPEC  cartel 
ttirough  ottwr  peritous  times,  held  the  view 
ttiat  ttw  price  of  oil  stioukl  tw  low  enough  to 
encourage  consumption,  but  not  high  enough 
to  stimulate  high-cost  production,  wtiKh  is  the 
relative  category  of  most  of  United  States  pro- 
duction. In  1985.  Yamani  got  tired  of  Saudi 
Aratxa  atiking  by  ttw  rules  and  curtailing  its 
production  wtiile  other  OPEC  countries  cheat- 
ed and  soto  what  they  couki.  Yamani  started 
pridng  crude  oil  on  ttw  basis  of  product  sale 
whKh  resulted  in  their  increasing  sales  and 
ttw  collapse  of  worW  prices.  He  got  fired  as 
ttw  price  plunged  from  a  high  of  $32  for  1986 
west  Texas  Intermediate  to  around  $9.50. 

In  ttw  United  States,  ttwusands  of  wells 
were  abandoned;  hundreds  of  producers  and 
petroleum  firms  were  bankrupt  ttwusands  of 
workers  were  ttirown  out  of  work. 

Last  week.  Secretary  of  Interior  Dorakt  P. 
Hodel  sakl  ttiat  ttw  gas  lines  of  ttw  1970's 
were  certain  to  reappear  in  ttw  United  States 
in  from  2  to  5  years.  Secretary  of  Energy  John 
Herrington  apparentty  disagreed  with  him  as 
to  ttw  magnitude. 

Regardless  of  how  you  personally  view  ttiis 
matter,  1  twve  some  horrifying  information  I 


wish  to  share  with  my  colleagues,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, culled  from  several  sources  induding  (xin- 
dpally  World  Oil  nwgazirw,  as  well  as  from 
sources  at  the  Independent  Petot>leum  Asso- 
ciation of  America,  Petroleum  Inforrrwtion,  ttw 
Society  of  Exptoration  Geoptiyskasts,  ttw  As- 
sodatton  of  CNIwell  Servksng  Contractors,  and 
the  American  Petroleum  Institute,  all  recog- 
nized auttKxities  and  reliatile  sources  for  infor- 
mation atxxit  ttw  petroleum  industry. 

First  from  Worid  Oil,  a  review  of  1986  and 
a  preview  of  1987: 

In  1985,  drilling  was  down  44.7  percent  over 
ttw  prevtous  year,  at  72.086  wells  to  32,201. 
Projection,  up  less  ttian  1  percent 

Active  rotary  rig  count  was  969.8,  down 
50.9  percent  from  1985's  1,975.5.  the  ¥»«rst 
year  and  ttw  largest  drop  since  ttw  Hughes 
Tool  Co.  twgan  counting  In  1940.  Ttw  lowest 
¥veekly  rig  total  was  also  recorded  during 
1986,  wtwn  663  were  njnning  July  14,  1986. 
Ttwt  was  only  four  more  ttian  ttw  numtwr  of 
rigs  running  in  ttw  State  of  Texas  alorw  had  in 
operation  ttw  same  week  in  1985.  Projection, 
atXMJt  ttw  same  level  as  1 986. 

For  the  first  time  in  history,  ttw  intematiorwl 
rig  count  passed  ttw  domestic  rig  count  in 
March  1986.  Until  December,  international  ac- 
tivity was  higher  ttian  domestic  activity.  Pro- 
jection, down  5.7  percent 

Total  drilling  permits  fell  50  percent  in  1986, 
from  83,099  to  41,592.  New-fieW  witocat  per- 
mits were  off  50.7  percent  wtiile  ottwr  witocat 
permits  were  down  46.9  percent.  Devetop- 
ment well  permits  declined  50.1  percent 

Oil  ¥vell  completions  declined  approximately 
40  percent  over  ttw  prevtous  year.  And, 
13,000  fewer  dry  holes  were  drilled  In  1986 
compared  to  1985.  Usually,  that's  a  good 
sign,  but  not  in  this  case  because  it  reflects 
ttw  total  dedirw  in  petroleum  and  natural  gas 
activity. 

U.S.  crude  production  in  barrels  per  day  fell 
for  ttw  first  time  since  1981,  dropping  3.4  per- 
cent giving  average  daily  production  of 
8.6667  millton  Iwnets.  Fetxuary  1986  produc- 
tion was  9.181  millton  banels  per  day;  tiy  De- 
cemtwr,  the  figure  was  8.334  millton,  a  loss  of 
847,000  banels  per  day.  with  303,000  barrels 
of  ttw  lost  production  coming  from  Texas. 

Nationally,  ttw  Nation  tost  23.222  producing 
oil  wells— 3.6  percent— in  1986,  ttw  first  drop 
since  1976,  and  again,  the  worst  in  history. 
Natural  gas  production  fell  5.5  percent  nation- 
wkte  which  followed  an  8.1  percent  drop  in 
1985.  So  far,  since  1961,  ratural  gas  produc- 
tion has  fallen  77.7  percent  Natural  gas  pro- 
duction is  76.8  percent  of  1979's  and  69.5 
percent  of  1973's. 

Seismk:  crew  activity  has  dedined  for  14 
months  in  a  row,  dropping  from  397  crews 
wortung  on  land  and  sea  to  155,  a  61 -percent 
dedirw.  The  1986  crew  count  was  down  71.1 
percent  from  a  high  of  681  in  1981,  and  48 
percent  betow  1985's  378.25. 

New  fiekl  witocats  fell  40.2  percent  to  2.844 
from  4,755  in  1985. 

Orw  out  ol  three  of  ttw  over  8.000  availat>le 
oil-well  senndng  rigs  in  ttw  United  States  and 
Canada  were  working  at  year's  end. 

And.  as  I  sato.  ttwusands  of  woricers  in 
Oklahonw.  Texas,  Louisiana,  Aricansas. 
Kansas,  Califomia— name  a  produdng  State- 
were  thrown  out  of  work  with  ttw  resultant 
drain  on  ttw  Federal  Treasury  of  taxes  tost 


from  good-paying  jot>s  ptos  ttw  addttkxial 
costs  of  unemptoyment  insurance  and  welfare 
payments. 

Ttwusands  of  companies,  as  I  sakl.  have 
gorw  twnkrupt  The  United  States  does  not 
twve  ttw  refining  capacity,  if  we  had  ttw  do- 
mestic crude  supplies,  to  meet  our  needs.  We 
tiave  twcome,  once  again,  addicted  to  import- 
ed crude  oil  and  refined  products. 

In  Septamtwr  of  1986,  ttw  United  States  im- 
ported 747,000  twrrels  of  oi  per  day  from 
Saudi  Arabia,  a  country  wtik:h  fumistwd  NO 
peti-oleum  during  ttw  same  period  last  year. 
Nigeria  rose  to  second  supplier  to  ttw  United 
States,  displadng  Nos.  1  and  2,  MexkX)  and 
Carada,  In  1985.  Imports  from  our  North  and 
Soutti  neighbors  fell  from  571,000  to  563,000 
from  Canada  and  823,000  to  560,000  from 
Mexkx).  Overall  imports  are  24  percent  higtwr 
ttwt  ttwy  were  1  year  ago  and  now  account 
for  35  percent  of  ttw  United  States  denwnd. 
Again,  In  other  words,  orw  out  of  three  twrrels 
of  oil  consumed  in  ttw  United  States  is  from 
foreign  sources.  And,  ttiroughout  it  all,  ttw  do- 
mestic petroleum  industry  has  cratered,  to  use 
an  oil-fieW  term. 

For  the  first  9  months  of  1986,  a  sampling 
of  1 5  leading  oil  companies  stiowed  a  37-per- 
cent drop  from  capital  projects  and  explora- 
tion. Worto  wkle.  ttw  same  companies  stiowed 
30-percent  reduction.  Projecttons.  with  $18 
crude,  majors  are  planning  a  16-percent  iiv 
crease  In  wells  drilled,  weighted  to  stwltow  de- 
velopment in  Califomia  and  Kansas.  Inde- 
pendents plan  a  13.4-percent  increase,  again 
mostly  in  Kansas.  The  Kansas  activity  is 
keyed  to  a  Kansas  corporatton  commission 
ruling  whk:h  will  permit  drilling  of  additional 
wells  in  ttw  Hugoton  Gas  fieto. 

By  1991,  domestic  crude  oil  production 
could  be  2  to  3  millton  twrrels  a  day  less  ttwn 
it  is  now,  wtiile  domestic  consumption  coto  in- 
crease by  like  amounts — from  imports,  of 
course.  In  3  or  4  years,  imports  cotJM  repre- 
sent 60  percent  of  U.S.  demand. 

The  Norwegian  Oil  Review  for  1986  states 
that  Norway  will  be  ttw  economic  toser  if  the 
United  States  places  an  import  fee  on  crude 
oil  whKh,  Oystein  Noreng  writes,  will  tower  ttw 
price  of  oil  in  ttw  worto  market  Mr.  htoreng 
states  ttwt  in  ttw  Reagan  administratton, 
weakened  by  Iran-conb-oversy,  Secretary  of 
State  George  Shultz  is  protwbly  ttw  only  prin- 
cipal opponent  of  an  import  fee.  His 
strengtti — and  tenure — remains  to  be  seen. 

In  January  1987.  a  study  twsed  on  ttw 
premise  of  energy  security  t>y  2000  resulted  in 
a  trilateral  report  being  made  by  the  George- 
town Center  for  Stiategk:  and  International 
Studies,  ttw  Royal  Institute  of  Interrwtional  Af- 
fairs, London,  and  ttw  National  InstitaJte  for 
Research  Advancement  Tokyo. 

One  of  ttwir  condustons  was:  a  minimum 
Import  price  [MIP]  on  Imported  cmde  and 
products  couto  be  effective  in  protecting  indig- 
enous energy — induding  coal,  nudear  and 
new  alterrwtives  as  well  as  oi  and  gas — ^from 
disasterously  tow  interrational  prices  provkling 
ttw  MIP  was  inb^oduced  by  ttw  United  States, 
ttw  European  Community  and  Japan.  They 
further  condude  that  it  makes  little  difference 
whettwr  ttw  desired  price  level  is  reached  by 
a  fixed  or  variabte  tariff.  And.  ttwy  stated  ttwt 
ttw  level  at  wtieh  ttw  price  is  set  wil  aittwr 
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regulation  of  aH  natural  gas  prices,  as  well  as    tors,  equipment  suppliers,  marketers,  and  so     and  now  increasing  dependence  on  toraign  oi 
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•cl  M  •  gmwilw  agiinst  dbaster  or  as  an 
Inonlhw  for  addMonai  investment  The  point 
is  atoo  made  that  this  type  o(  approached  was 
uaed  by  the  lnlemaHona>  Energy  Agency  m 
197& 

The  study  Iwlher  concluded  that  the  coun- 
trtea  comprising  Vw  Orgviization  of  EcorKxnic 
Cooparabon  and  Davetopment— which  in- 
dudas  the  UnMad  States,  Canada,  Western 
Europa,  Japan,  and  Austraiia — have  the 
dwice  of  leaving  their  countries  to  ride  the 
roiar  ooastsr  of  successive  supply  interrup- 
liona  and  price  dMurtiances  or  of  adopting 
suatainad  and  ooonfrtated  measures  to 
countei  what  tn  essentially  political,  not 
maifiat  tarcea.  in  the  price  and  supply  of 
oudaol  and  raHnad  products. 

Mr.  Speaker,  why  are  we  fiddling  while 
Amsftoa  bums?  Why  is  the  United  States  em- 
baitaadona  courae  which  is  sure  to  place  us 
ai  Iha  marcy  of  Kkig  Fahd,  his  cohorts  and/or 
auooaasors?  What  is  going  to  happen  to  this 
NaMon's  ascurity  and  acorwmy  wtwri  he  de- 
ddsslhe  price  of  a  barrel  of  crude  oil  Is  $118 
or  $218  or  t3l8  and  that  we  can  have  only  2 
mSon  barreis  a  day? 

Wa  an  spandbig  on»third  of  a  bWon  dol- 
laia  a  year  on  a  defense  machine  which,  for 
Via  lack  of  aacure  suppias  of  energy,  will  be 
werlhiasa.  Mr.  Speaker,  without  fuel.  This  Na- 
tion's poides  have  uniateraNy  disarmed  us  In 
the  Held  of  petroleum  imports  wt«le  ottier  poli- 
daa  are  daarming  us  from  a  manufacturing 
posjion.  We  wont  have  the  trained  people 
nor  tlw  machinery  to  defend  ourselves. 

From  that  standpoint,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  tete- 
visiqn  show,  "Amerika,"  may  not  be  far  from 


Mr.  LMf^QSTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
piaaaad  to  join  «ii(h  my  colleagues  here  today 
in  a  special  order  raganing  the  oil  and  gas  In- 
dustiy.  As  you  know,  our  domestK  industry 
has  suffered  a  great  deal  from  k>w  workJ  oil 
prices  and  an(k|uated  reguiatnns  put  into 
piaoa  during  praMOus  administrations.  It's  time 
that  this  Congress  puts  askto  its  differences  In 
order  to  promote  an  effective  energy  policy 
designad  to  reduce  our  dangerous  dependen- 
cy on  imported  oi. 

Unempkjyment  in  ,  tfte  energy-producing 
States  is  runrwig  we>  above  the  national  aver- 
age, with  Louisiana  leading  the  Mation  at  over 
13.5  percent  Our  oil  and  gas  production  con- 
tinues its  torig-term  decine  arxl  the  resulting 
toss  of  jobs  is  taking  a  tremerxkxjs  economic 
and  social  ton  on  our  citizens.  The  key,  Mr. 
Speaker,  is  jobs.  We  need  to  put  our  people 
back  to  wort(  aiKl  I  have  a  few  suggestk>ns 
about  how  this  can  be  accomplished. 

We  need  to  promote  productton  of  domestx: 
energy  resources,  despite  tow  prices,  and  we 
must  do  aH  we  can  to  erKOurage  continued 
awptoration  of  our  own  energy  reserves.  I  en- 
courage all  of  you  to  take  a  dose  took  at  H.R. 
534,  the  Emergertcy  Energy  Act  of  1987, 
whtoh  was  inlroduced  by  Biu  Archer.  It  in- 
dudes  a  number  of  eocoellent  provistons  that 
wN  help  ttie  oH  and  gas  industry. 

For  instanbe.  k  cals  for  a  tax  credit  not  to 
axoaad  S5  per  banat,  for  each  barrel  of  do- 
mestic crude  ol  preduced  from  marginai  welts. 
Sinoe  many  of  our  marginal  producers  are 
being  (Mvan  out  of  business  by  tow  oil  prices, 
W»  prowiston  wH  help  keep  domestk:  produc- 
tion going  unH  prices  rise.  This  legislatton  also 


prevtoes  a  15-percent  tax  credit  for  expenses 
inourred  In  exptoratory  activities,  and  it  ex- 
pands ttie  definitton  of  Intangible  drilling  costs 
to  include  geotogtoal,  geophysk^,  and  sur- 
face casing  expenses  as  deiductible  Items. 

H.R.  534  will  repeal  the  windfall  profit  tax. 
At  current  prices,  there  are  no  windfalls  to  col- 
leot  and  the  oil  Industry  Is  forced  to  deal  with 
large  quantities  of  paperwork  wfitoh  costs  it  as 
much  as  $1  per  t>arrel  of  oil.  This  Is  clearly  a 
waste  of  time  and  money  for  toth  the  oil  pro- 
ducer and  the  Federal  Government  arid  I 
strongly  support  Its  repeal. 

In  a  related  area,  Larry  Combest  recently 
Intfoduced  H.R.  1029,  the  Energy  Equity  Act 
of  1987,  In  whk:h  producers  will  be  alknved  a 
tax  credit  when  the  selling  price  of  oil  Is  less 
than  tfie  base  price  set  In  the  Wlrxjfall  Profits 
Ad.  In  effect  he  Is  proposing  a  reverse  wind- 
fall profits  tax  ttiat  will  protect  oil  producers 
when  the  martoet  price  Is  too  low  In  the  same 
way  tfiat  ttw  current  law  punishes  ttiem  wtwn 
th9  market  price  is  too  high.  This  makes  a 
great  deal  of  sense  to  me  and  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  It. 

Gas  production  has  also  suffered  In  this 
coentry  due  to  oM  laws  that  simply  prevent  us 
from  taking  advantage  of  our  huge  domestk: 
reasrves.  Bia  Archer's  bill  addresses  this 
prcMem  t>y  removirtg  wellhead  price  controls, 
repealing  the  Natural  Gas  Act's  jurisdtotton 
over  sales  for  committed  or  dedtoated  natural 
gas  and  repealing  the  antigas  porttons  of  the 
Fuel  Use  Act. 

Decontrol  of  natural  gas  wouto  also  benefit 
the  oil  Industry  since  the  majority  of  natural 
gat  under  controls  is  owned  by  Independent 
oil  producers,  and  Is  a  byproduct  of  oil  wells. 
Decontrol  wouto  mean  tliat  these  producers 
couM  market  their  byproducts  and  thus  in- 
crease their  capital  Investments.  This  added 
capital  coukl  lead  to  more  drilNrig  being  under- 
taken— and  more  )ot>s. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  Is  a  great  deal  of  talk 
hei«  In  Congress  atxxit  "Competitiveness" 
and  Vhe  plight  of  American  workers  In  certain 
Industries.  However,  as  yet  the  leadership  has 
not  suffKtently  addressed  the  prot)lems  of  the 
energy  Industry,  wtitoh  Is  so  vital  to  our  natksn- 
al  security.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
our  attempts  to  make  our  country  less  de- 
pefldent  on  foreign  oil  and  to  put  our  oil  Indus- 
try back  to  work. 

Mr.  BRYANT.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday  I  got 
my  copy  of  T.  Boone  Ptokens  Rig  Count  his 
"t>arometer  of  ttw  oil  and  gas  industry's 
health."  It  showed  a  drop  of  38  rigs  from  ttw 
last  week  In  February  to  March  6.  There  are 
now  801  active  rigs  while  at  the  end  of  1985 
there  were  1,917.  To  say  that  the  domestk:  oil 
and  gas  Industry  Is  In  dire  straits  is  an  under- 
statement 

Oil  Imports  have  reached  40  percent  of  do- 
mestk: consumption  arxl  sonie  experts  predtot 
the  level  will  reach  50  percent  by  1989  or 
1980  unless  something  Is  done  to  curtail 
thorn.  According  to  the  Independent  Petrole- 
um Assodatton  of  America,  tfie  United  States 
toal  3.6  percent  of  Its  produdng  oil  wells  In 
1986  with  23,222  not  pumping  a  single  drop 
of  oil.  My  home  State  of  Texas  tost  the  most 
wells  of  any  produdng  State  In  the  Natton— 
7,7186  wells  for  a  toss  of  3.7  percent  of  capac- 
ity. 
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As  bad  as  the  toss  of  current  productton  is 
the  projpcted  decline  of  exptoratton  and  drill- 
ing activities.  Accordrig  to  the  Oil  artd  Gas 
Journal,  projected  expendKures  for  such  do- 
mestk: Oil  arxl  gas  activities  will  decline  13.5 
percem  this  year,  to  just  over  $25  button;  this 
compares  to  the  peak  spending  achieved  in 
1981  of$83billton. 

Dediring  investment  in  exptoratton  and  de- 
vetopment  coupled  with  drops  in  rig  counts 
mean  rising  unemptoyment  as  well  as  In- 
creased dependence  on  foreign  oil.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  almost  25  percent  of  all  Industry 
wortters—more  than  128,000— who  find  and 
produce  oil  and  gas  are  out  of  work,  not  to 
mentton  ttie  iT>any  ttwusands  of  unemptoyed 
wortters  whose  jobs  indirectiy  depended  on 
tfie  heath  of  the  oil  aixl  gas  Industry.  Arxj  to 
add  to  our  woes,  over  40  percent  of  all  firms 
engaged  In  contract  drilling  as  of  1982  are 
now  out  of  business. 

In  order  to  rectify  this  situatton,  I  have  Intro- 
duced three  measures:  One  wouto  require  ttie 
President  to  annually  assess  domestk:  oil  pro- 
ductton, demand  arid  Imports  for  the  subse- 
quent 3  years.  Entitled  the  "Nattonal  Oil  Secu- 
rity Policy  Act"  It  wouto  further  require  ttie 
Prestoent  to  present  Congress  with  a  plan  to 
prevent  further  dependence  on  foreign  oil 
should  ttw  assessment  stxnv  It  to  t)e  ap- 
proachirig  50  percent  of  domestk;  consump- 
tton.  The  proposal  could  Include,  but  is  not 
limited  to,  productton  Incentives,  renewable 
energy  proposals  or  an  oil  Import  fee.  And.  ul- 
timately. It  Is  the  price  of  oil— now  artiftoialty 
set  by  Saudi  Arabia— that  Is  at  Issue  In  the 
current  Energy  crisis. 

My  second  piece  of  legislatton  wouto  repeal 
the  remaining  restricttons  on  the  use  of  oil 
and  natttral  gas  as  boiler  fuels  embodied  In 
the  Powerplant  and  Industrial  Fuel  Use  Act  of 
1978.  TMs  measure  was  passed  on  the  Sus- 
penston  Calendar  In  the  House  by  a  votoe 
vote  last  year.  In  1961,  as  a  result  of  conser- 
vatton  afid  Increased  exptoratton  activities,  the 
restricttons  on  ttie  use  of  oil  and  gas  in  cur- 
rently operating  plants  was  lifted.  Passage  of 
this  bill  will  save  the  taxpayer  t>etween  $1  arto 
S2  milltor,  tfie  current  estimate  of  the  cost  of 
administrating  ttie  law,  even  tlKXigh  rxj  peti- 
ttons  for  exemptton  have  t)een  denied.  And  It 
will  provkje  much  needed  encouragement  for 
a  critical  industry  whtoh  has  seen  few,  if  any, 
encouraging  signs  for  far  too  tong. 

In  order  to  grant  some  relief  to  small  Inde- 
pendent producers  of  natural  gas,  I  have  also 
offered  a  bill  provtoing  antitrust  exemptions  to 
altow  ttiem  to  form  cooperatives  to  pool  and 
market  larger  quantities  of  gas.  With  so  many 
of  these  littto  guys  unabto  to  find  buyers  for 
ttwir  production,  passage  of  H.R.  310  wouto 
go  a  tortg  way  to  help  ttiem  find  purcttasers 
for  their  production. 

Last  month.  In  the  Energy  and  Commerce 
Committee  SutxxHnmittee  on  Energy  and 
Po«rar,  on  wtitoh  I  am  privileged  to  sit  I  had 
ttie  frustrating  experience  of  trying  to  get 
Energy  Secretary  Harrington  to  say  that  the 
Reagan  administratton  was  willing  to  offer 
some  concrete  and  Immediately  effective  pro- 
posal to  stem  the  ttveatening  fknv  of  tfie  lif  e- 
btood  from  our  domestic  energy  industry.  He 
offered  us  the  promise  of  production  incen- 
tives atone — windfall  profits  repeal  arxJ  de- 


regulatton  of  aH  natural  gas  prices,  as  well  as 
repeal  of  ttie  Fuel  Use  Act  and  ttie  Incremen- 
tal prtoing  provistons  of  the  Natural  Gas  Poltoy 
Act— aNhough  ttie  problem  is  prtoe. 

All  ttiese  proposals  are  important  and  I  sup- 
port ttiem,  but  I  ¥vanted  Mr.  Herrington  to  tell 
me  wtiat  he  and  his  mintons  at  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  and  his  superiors  down  on 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  wouto  propose  for  Im- 
mediate relief.  He  sato,  and  I  quote:  "I  don't 
ttwik  It  Is  possitito  for  me  as  Secretary  of 
Energy  or  ttie  Prestoent  or  anytxxty  else  to 
raise  the  price  of  oil.  It's  a  wortd  market" 

What  Mr.  Harrington's  reply  does  not  take 
Into  account— alttiough  he  confirmed  Its  ve- 
racity—is  ttie  manipulation  of  a  signiftoant  part 
of  ttits  worto  market  by  ttie  OPEC  nations  and 
Saudi  Arabia  in  parttoular.  What  ttie  Secretary 
was  again  telling  me,  ttie  oil  and  gas  exptora- 
tton and  production  industries,  and,  ultimately, 
ttie  American  peopto  Is  something  ttiis  admirv 
istiatton  has  made  a  ttieme  song— we  favor 
free  trade.  Of  course  we  favor  letting  fair  trade 
market  forces  prevail,  txjt  In  a  market  wtiere 
tfiere  is  manipulatton  or  wliere  ttiere  are  trade 
barriers,  reciprocity  Is  not  only  In  order.  It  must 
be  demanded.  In  this  case,  the  reciprocal 
action  Is  ttie  Imposition  of  an  oil  Import  fee. 
The  Impositton  of  a  variat>te  oil  liriport  fee 
wouto  protect  our  domestic  producers  from 
predatory  supply  and  pridng  practices  by  for- 
eigners, but  not  dose  our  b-ade  doors  to  ttieir 
crude  dl  or  products. 

What  Secretary  Herrington  was  so  cavalierly 
saying  was  ttiat  in  ttie  opinton  of  ttiis  adminis- 
tration, ttie  Saudi's  artiftoial  price-setting  con- 
stitutes "market  forces,"  while  any  action  by 
our  U.S.  Government  to  affect  dl  prices  wouto 
constitute  "Government  Interference"  In  ttie 
free  market 

It  Is  renuukabto  and  shocking  that  this  ad- 
ministration apparently  believes  It  acceptable 
to  have  a  foreign  government- wtiich  has  pre- 
vtously  Indtoated  it  does  not  have  our  t>est  In- 
terests at  heart— dtotate  our  economk:  and 
natural  security  future  wittiout  so  much  as  lift- 
ing a  tiand. 

During  ttiis  histork:  100th  Congress,  as  we 
grappto  with  major  modiftoations  of  our  bade 
laws,  I  believe  ttiat  our  gutoing  phitosophy 
stiouto  tie  to  establish  fair  trade;  there  Is  no 
such  ttiing  as  truly  free  ti-ade,  as  our  current 
deftoits  prove.  We  can  start  with  an  dl  Import 
fee  that  will  assure  the  availability  of  energy 
resources  and  protection  of  our  national  secu- 
rity Interests.  Let's  in  ttiis  way  lay  ttie  first 
paving  stone  on  ttie  road  to  making  American 
Ho.  1  again. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  times 
I  have  stood  here  on  ttiis  ftoor  and  have 
asked  my  colleagues  to  continue  our  Nation's 
commitment  to  the  men  and  women  who  grow 
the  food  that  feeds  us.  and  ttie  worid.  That 
commibnent  involves  some  Federal  support— 
and  I  have  asked  my  feltow  Members  to  rec- 
ognize ttiat  if  we  abandon  our  farmers  and 
ranchers,  we  leave  ttiem  totally  defenseless  In 
a  worto  where  most  every  major  trading  nation 
supports  its  own  farm  structure. 

So,  too,  must  we  view  the  existing  dl  price 
crisis  that  has  brought  many  small  arto 
medtom-sized  U.S.  oil  producers  Into  ttie 
nightmare  of  banknjptcy.  Witti  ttie  producer's 
faihjre,  the  myriad  of  contractors,  subcontrac- 


tors, equipment  suppliers,  martceters,  and  so 
forth,  come  tumtiNng  down  as  well. 

U.S.  dl,  like  farm  products,  is  defenseless  if 
left  to  ttie  wolves  "out  ttiere."  There  is  no 
such  ttiing  as  a  free  market  tiand  wtiich  Invisi- 
bly gukles  ttie  market  price  of  oN.  Conserv- 
atives In  ttiis  Nation  wtw  nonTtally  cringe  at 
ttie  ttxxjgtit  of  Federal  intervention  into  any 
aspect  of  life  are  ftodung  to  the  speaker's  po- 
dtoms  to  call  for  Federal  action  to  defend  our 
domestic  oil  producers  against  the  worid. 

Wliy?  Because  over  75  percent  of  ttie  avaii- 
atito  oil  in  ttie  worto  today  is  owned  or  marv 
aged  by  other  governments;  it  is  not  owned 
nor  managed  by  private  commercial  kiterests. 
Even  more  so  ttian  agrwulture.  oil  lives  in  a 
trading  worto  fully  dominated  t>y  political  enti- 
ties wtio  contrd  price  arto  production — much 
to  our  own  disadvantage. 

Some  peopto  say,  "Well,  wtio  cares  about 
OPEC  and  ttieir  pridng  sctiemes — ttiere  is 
over  700  bilhon  barrels  of  oil  yet  to  be  drilled 
from  ttie  Earth."  The  frightening  truth  is  ttiat 
since  the  first  dl  shock  of  1973 — total  wortd 
consumption  for  ttie  last  14  years  has  t>een 
350  billton  ban-els.  At  that  pace,  our  reserves 
will  be  used  up  before  our  diitoren  are  grown. 
Our  esteemed  cdleague.  Representative 
Archer,  Is  to  tie  commended  for  setting  astoe 
this  time  today  in  order  for  us  to  focus  critical 
attention  on  ttie  serious  matters  at  hand.  I  jdn 
him  with  eagerness  and  resolve. 

So  wtiat  are  we  ddng?  What  shouW  we  do? 
We  rraght  start  by  accepting  ttie  reality  of  the 
need  for  some  U.S.  Government  intervention. 
Unlike  our  current  administiation,  I  believe 
ttiere  are  other  legitimate  roles  for  ttie  federal 
government  to  fulfill  bestoes  simply  national 
defense. 

Then  we  might  proceed  to  synchronize  our 
national  efforts  on  taxation,  consumer  use, 
and  production  stability  Into  a  coherent  pdtoy 
designed  to  keep  ttie  U.S.  dl  producers  pro- 
dudng. Let's  face  it:  we  can't  produce  oil  for 
less  ttian  S20  a  barrel.  Maybe  OPEC  can  do 
it — txjt  we  can't  And  ttie  sooner  we  accept 
that  fad  of  life,  ttie  qutoker  we  will  arrive  at  a 
national  sdution.  Arto  if  we  do  not— ttien  ¥ve 
tiave  turned  our  tiacks  on  ttie  several  hundred 
thousand  Americans  wtio  are  already  unem- 
ployed—and those  unfortunates  still  to  come. 
Mr.  SCHUETTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
ttiank  Mr.  Archer  for  Inviting  me  to  jdn  him  in 
promoting  awareness  of  ttie  need  to  reduce 
our  dependence  on  imported  oil  and  gas.  As  a 
Representative  of  an  area  wtitoh  knows  first- 
hand the  hardships  caused  t>y  our  Nation's  re- 
liance on  foreign  dl,  I  think  It  Is  important  ttiat 
we  begin  to  make  ottier  Menrtoers  of  ttiis  Con- 
gress avrare  of  the  consequences  we  will  face 
If  we  continue  to  altow  this  dangerous  addi- 
tion. 

In  1986,  ttie  State  of  Mtohigan  ranked  I5tti 
in  the  Nation  In  the  production  of  dl,  and  12tti 
In  production  of  natural  gas.  Some  of  the  rict>- 
est  oil  fietos  In  the  State  are  tocated  in  mto- 
Mtohigan— an  area  whtoh  I  am  proud  to  repre- 
sent Ttie  dl  and  gas  Industry  Is  a  vital  part  of 
the  economy  of  these  communities  and  our 
lack  of  dear  national  domestic  energy  prior- 
ities has  caused  us  to  continue  to  be  danger- 
ously dependem  on  foreign  resources  for  our 
own  survival.  This  is  so  despite  our  experi- 
ence witti  ttie  1973  Arab  dl  embargo  and  ttie 
oil  and  gas  shortages  of  1978.  Our  continued, 


and  now  increasing  dependence  on  foreign  oi 
and  gas  is  diractty  related  to  our  bade  poicy. 
Ttie  high  amount  of  oM  and  gas  imported 
into  this  country  dramattoally  decreases  job 
opportunities  in  mkl-Mtotiigan  and  across  ttie 
Nation.  Ttie  oil  arto  gas  indusby  is  very  similar 
to  ottier  sectors  whtoh  have  suffered  as  a 
result  of  our  continued  reHanca  upon  foreign 
Imports  to  provtoe  products  whtoh  are,  or 
couM  be.  availabto  from  domestic  producers 
arto  suppliers.  We  know  ttie  serious  protilems 
«ytitoh  now  face  communities  wtiere  other  in- 
dustries have  been  forced  to  reduce  produc- 
tion or  shut  down  attogettier  as  a  resuK  of  im- 
ports. If  we  continue  in  our  present  course,  we 
are  laying  the  groundwork  tor  a  repeat  of  diffi- 
cutties  and  hardstiips  we  faced  in  pest  energy 
shortages. 

Too  often,  ttie  normal  mode  of  operation  by 
this  body  has  been  to  address  energy  prob- 
lems in  a  shortsigtited  manner.  I  can  only  be- 
lieve ttiis  leads  to  waste,  inefficiency,  arto  dis- 
organlzatton  In  an  area  wtiich  Is  vital  to  ttie 
future  of  this  Nation.  For  ttiis  reason,  it  is 
paramount  ttiat  we  devetop  tong-range  goals 
to  deal  effectively  with  our  energy  needs  of 
today  and  for  ttie  generations  of  ttie  future. 

This  tong-term  viston  stiouto  provtoe  for  ttie 
maintenance  and  expanston  of  domestic  re- 
search arto  production.  Funding  of  research 
wtitoh  win  lead  to  more  efficient  use  of  our 
natural  resources  must  remain  at  an  adequate 
level  arto  a  priority  In  our  domestic  txjdget 
The  only  way  to  reduce  our  dependency  on 
foreign  sources  Is  to  thoughtfully  devetop  our 
own  production  capacities.  An  unstabte  inter- 
national arena  invariably  effects  our  ability  to 
trade  fairty  with  ottier  nations.  Our  goals, 
ttierefore.  shouto  be  to  devetop  a  sense  of 
statiility  arto  security  wittiin  our  own  energy  In- 
dusby. 

We  must  not  be  tempted  into  believing  ttie 
low  prices  we  are  paying  today  will  remain  Irv 
definitely  at  ttiis  levd.  I  am  sure  we  all  can  re- 
member a  time  not  too  tong  ago  when  our  de- 
pendency on  foreign  sources  arto  ttie  Instabil- 
ity of  ttie  International  market  led  us  Into  per- 
haps ttie  most  serious  energy  crisis  ttiis  coun- 
try has  ever  experienced.  A  tong-term  view 
aimed  at  devetoping  our  own  domestto  oil  arto 
gas  production  wittiout  dangering  ttie  envirorv 
ment,  will  ensure  our  ability  to  function  and 
retain  our  position  as  the  leader  of  natiom. 

Again,  I  ttiank  Mr.  Archer  for  his  action  in 
bringing  this  vital  Issue  before  the  House 
today.  Energy  production  is  a  sertous  concern 
to  the  peopto  of  ttie  10tti  Disbtot  of  Mtohigan 
and  It  Is  time  for  other  parts  of  ttie  Natton  to 
realize  ttie  Impact  our  dependency  on  foreign 
sources  vrill  have  on  our  future  economto  sta- 
tiillty  arto  security. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  INHOFE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  special  l>e 
called  at  this  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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IN  TRIBUTE  TO  BRTCE  HARLOW 

The  SPBAKESl  pro  tempore.  Under 
ft  prerious  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Iinion:] 
Is  reoocntawd  for  60  minutes. 

Ifr.  INHOFE.  Mr.  Speaker,  before  I 
caauBmce  my  special  order,  I  would 
Ifte  to  jield  to  the  gentleman  from  II- 
llnoia.  the  minority  leader  [Mr. 
MkCHSLl.  

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  happy  to  have 
this  opportunity  to  join  with  our  col- 
leagues on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  in 
paying  tribute  to  the  late  Bryce 
Harlow. 

Bryoe  died  on  February  17.  On  the 
day  after  his  death,  I  made  a  1-minute 
speech  on  the  floor  in  which  I  said: 

In  all  my  experience  In  Washington- 
more  than  30  years— I  cannot  think  of  an- 
other tndlTiduai  for  whom  there  was  such 
genuine  Mpartisan  respect.  Bryce  was  the 
va7  soul  of  intecrity.  a  sentleman  of  ready 
wit  and  deep  understanding,  at  home  here 
on  the  Hill  and  in  the  White  House. 

In  paying  tribute  to  Bryce  we  are 
dcring  something  more  than  honoring 
a  consummate  political  professional 
and  respected  government  official.  We 
are  also  honoring  the  spirit  of  public 
service  which  was  the  guiding  princi- 
ple of  his  life. 

We  use  the  words  "Public  Service" 
so  often,  we  tend  to  forget  their  mean- 
ing. Bryce  Harlow  truly  was  a  public 
servant.  He  placed  his  extraordinary 
talents,  his  winning  personality,  and 
his  considerable  political  instincts  in 
the  service  of  the  public  good. 

Brjree  never  succumbed  to  the  twin 
temptations  of  harsh  ideological  rigidi- 
ty on  one  hand  or  abandonment  of 
inrindple  on  the  other. 

He  was  Just  Bryce,  confident  enough 
in  his  own  values  to  listen  to  the  other 
gusTs  point  of  view  with  empathy  but 
strong  enough  in  his  values  not  to 
change  allegiance  or  principles  from 
day  today. 

That's  what  made  him  so  effective- 
no  matter  what  side  of  the  political 
spectrum  you  came  from,  you  knew 
that  Bryce  was  willing  to  listen— the 
most  difficxilt  and  most  important  of 
the  political  arts.  And  in  one  sense  it  is 
that  attitude,  that  stance  toward  poli- 
tics, we  are  also  honorhig  today. 

The  word  "pragmatism."  whatever 
its  original  meaning,  has  acquired  too 
many  overtones  of  softness  or  weak- 
ness in  adhering  to  firm  principles. 
But  Bryce  demonstrated  that  you  can 
have  firm  principles  and  at  the  same 
time  respect  differences  and  try  to  rec- 
oncile them. 

In  fact,  it's  only  when  you  have  firm 
principles  that  you  can  enter  into  true 
dialog  with  opponents.  Wishy-washy 
people  never  are  in  one  place  long 
enough  to  take  a  stand. 

Americans  have  never  been  an  ideo- 
logical people.  We  are,  however,  a 
I»1ncipled   people.   We   don't   try   to 


impose  some  kind  of  preconceived 
world-view  on  the  complex,  changing 
aspect  of  politics— or,  at  least,  most  of 
us  don't. 

But  we  demand  commitment  to  cer- 
tain principles,  certain  virtues  if  you 
wftl,  like  honesty,  integrity,  tolerance, 
and  decency.  Bryce  possessed  all  those 
virtues  and  that  it  why  he  will  be  so 
missed  by  all  of  us. 

He  was  bom  in  Oklahoma  City, 
served  as  a  member  of  Gen.  George  C. 
Marshall's  staff  during  World  War  II 
and  was  director  of  the  professional 
staff  of  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee after  the  war. 

He  joined  the  Eisenhower  adminis- 
tration and  it  was  there  that  many  of 
us  got  to  know  him  as  he  went  about 
his  work  as  liaison  to  the  Hill.  He 
worked  quietly,  without  trying  to  at- 
tract attention— in  fact  shunning  it— 
the  very  model  of  those  legendary 
White  House  aides  who  have,  in  the 
old  phrase,  "a  passion  of  anonymity." 
He  later  went  on  to  serve  President 
Nixon  in  many  capacities.  Of  course, 
he  was  for  many  years  Washington 
spokesman  for  Procter  &  Gamble. 

We  all  know  the  story  of  President 
Eisenhower,  after  being  presented 
with  a  complex  speech  draft,  saying  he 
wanted  a  "meat-and-potatoes"  speech. 
It  was  Bryce  Harlow  to  whom  the 
President  turned  for  such  a  speech. 
Bryce,  for  all  his  political  sophisitica- 
tion,  never  lost  sight  of  the  fact  that  it 
is  the  first  task  of  politics  to  communi- 
cate and  communication  is  impossible 
if  It  is  disguised  in  academic  or  politi- 
cal jargon. 

Bryce  got  to  the  heart  of  the  matter 
in  speech  drafts  and  in  discussions, 
never  camouflaging  his  message  in 
fancy  rhetoric  and  always  playing  the 
game  the  only  way  he  knew  how— 
straight  and  above  board. 

We  often  pay  tribute  to  our  departed 
congressional  colleagues  and  to  great 
men  and  women  who  have  left  us.  But 
hofw  often  do  we  get  the  chance  to 
honor  those  who  work  behind  the 
scenes,  those  whose  patriotism  doesn't 
need  the  spotlight  to  inspire  it,  and 
whose  quiet,  patient,  devotion  to  duty 
does  not  demand  the  headlines  to  en- 
hance it. 

We  have  been  fortimate  throughout 
ova-  history  to  have  many  great  and 
famous  leaders.  But  after  more  than 
30  years  in  Washington,  I  am  con- 
vinced that  this  country  also  needs 
those  like  Bryce  Harlow,  without 
whose  selfless  and  energetic  work  so 
much  that  is  good  in  our  system  would 
go  undone. 

Bryce,  you  were  a  fine  gentleman,  a 
good  companion,  and  a  principled  pa- 
triot. We  are  going  to  miss  you. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  include 
the  following  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  for  the  benefit  of  my  col- 
leagues. 


SiDNxv  Lovrrr's*  Rkmakks  at  trx  PinniiAL 
OP  Birrcx  N.  Hablow.  Fkbruart  21,  1987 
This  is  a  service  of  praise  and  thanksgiv- 
ing in  konor  of  one  of  God's  selfless  stew- 
ards of  our  nation's  soul.  Bryce  Harlow  is 
tied  together  with  many  of  us  as  kinf oik  but 
a  friend  of  all. 

We  gather  to  offer  today  a  very  special 
well-doae  to  Sally  for  her  imfailing  support 
and  afflectionate  care  during  the  years  in 
which  Bryce's  health  was  failing.  And  to 
Peggy,  Trudy,  Larry  we  can  only  report  that 
your  father  took  delight  in  each  of  you  and 
taking  4elight  by  Bryce  was  a  very  special 
honor  accorded  to  especially  you  three.  And 
to  the  frandchildren,  I  would  suggest  that 
you  reiaember  the  epitaph  of  Christopher 
Wren  ia  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  as  it  was  in- 
scribed. Look  around  you.  If  you  want  to 
become  acquainted  with  your  grandfather 
and  your  grandmother  look  around  you  to 
see  the  sacred  monuments  of  this  country 
and  look  around  you  to  the  wealth  of 
friends  and  strangers  who  took  delight  in 
Bryce  Harlow  and  many  of  whom  are  gath- 
ered here  today.  Explore  your  grandfather's 
life.  There's  so  rich  a  mind  of  treasure 
there.  We  encourage  you  all  to  do  that  in 
your  own  way.  Now  we  do  acknowledge  the 
fact  of  Bryce's  death  but  we  pay  no  further 
tribute  to  that  sober  event  which  must 
befall  us  all.  Rather,  at  this  time,  do  we  cel- 
ebrate the  integrity  of  his  life,  and  the  con- 
tinuity Of  all  human  life  in  God  from  whom 
we  have  all  come  and  to  whom  we  are  set  to 
return. 

Bryce,  you  taught  us  how  to  be  selfless, 
not  thai  we  could  all  follow  you  or  emulate 
you  but  you  taught  us,  you  demonstrated. 
You  were  our  mentor.  For  in  Bryce  there 
was  the  ability  to  serve  without  computing 
the  personal  gain  that  might  derive  there- 
from. Ignatius  Loyola  had  a  basque  term 
which  meant  unstuck.  It  meant  unstuck  by 
the  foolish  lures  and  values,  and  superficial 
values  of  life.  And  in  order  to  be  a  servant 
of  the  most  high,  one  had  to  be  unstuck 
from  that  which  was  of  lesser  value  and 
alloy.  Bryce's  loyalties  were  to  the  public 
values.  Which  attended  the  birth  of  our  Re- 
public and  which  endured  by  reason  of  fidel- 
ity and  sacrifice. 

Now,  to  be  sure  he  was  self-deprecating  on 
the  banquet  circuit— how  the  audience  could 
expect  tio  see  no  more  of  him  when  he  rose 
to  his  full  height  behind  the  dias.  Or  how 
he  had  arrived  here  in  Washington  in  1938 
at  the  fall  height  of  6  feet  four  inches,  only 
to  suffer  the  gradual  erosion  which  ensued 
from  his  daily  rounds  between  the  executive 
and  legislative  branches.  His  lively  wit  en- 
sured the  introduction,  the  effective  intro- 
duction of  what  lay  deeper.  He  had  careful- 
ly observed  the  distinction  between  personal 
ambition  and  distinguished  service.  Besides 
his  mother  and  father  he  had  early  found 
giant  mentors,  of  the  stature  of  General 
George  Marshall,  or  Speaker  of  the  House 
Sam  Raybum,  or  Carl  Vinson;  and,  when  he 
was  appointed  to  serve  the  Office  of  the 
Presidettcy,  Bryce  gave  everything  he  pos- 
sessed U>  do  his  Job.  Never  at  the  expense  of 
honesty,  of  quietly  speaking  a  cautionary 
word  or  even  a  contradictory  word,  which 
took  its  source  not  from  his  personal  capital 
but  from  a  grander  spring  of  heritage  and 
honor.  And  that  is  why  men  and  women  so 
often  sought  his  advice.  He  knew  the  differ- 
ence between  the  time  of  the  quid  pro  quo 
and  the  time  when  there  is  no  anticipated 
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exchange,  only  mutual  selflessness  to  a 
worthy  end.  be  it  personal  friendship  or 
international  peace  with  security  and  free- 
dom. Bryce  was  so  unlike  a  character  in 
Oscal  Wilde's  play  who  was  described  "He 
knew  the  price  of  everything  and  the  value 
of  nothing".  Bryce  knew  the  price  of  the 
politics  of  time  and  moment.  But  he  also 
knew  the  enduring  values  of  the  politics  of 
eternity.  And  to  me.  and  I'm  sure  to  every- 
one at  this  gathering,  it  is  remarkable  that 
those  intimate  friends  and  strangers  who 
had  failed  to  achieve  their  highest  were 
never  castigated  or  never  cudgeled  by  Bryce 
in  an  unworthy  or  in  a  cruel  way. 

He  treated  people  with  courtesy  and  kind- 
ness and  if  there  were  failings.  Bryce  took 
upon  himself  the  sorrow  and  the  wound.  As 
he  often  said  to  Larry,  the  greatest  joy  in 
life  comes  from  being  of  service  to  others. 
Now,  here  was  a  character  that  had  many 
reaches  and  I  want  to  describe  only  two 
before  we  come  to  our  close. 

I  suppose  its  whimsy,  wit,  enjoyment  of 
being  a  wordsmith.  At  one  point  having  left 
Washington.  I  had  the  gratuitous  feeling  of 
wisdom  that  it  would  be  nice  if  a  new  Con- 
gressman coming  in  1966  might  have  an  o[>- 
portunlty  to  receive  the  wisdom  of  a  Bryce 
N.  Harlow  and  so  I  wrote  him  to  the  effect 
would  he  please  sidle  up  to  this  rookie 
coming  to  serve  the  country  and  this  was 
the  reply  I  received.  And  I  am  curious.  How 
many  here  have  kept  the  letters  that  they 
have  received  from  Bryce?  Would  you  put 
your  hands  up  please?  Now.  grandchildren, 
if  you  ever  want  to  look  for  some  of  these  go 
and  see  the  folk  who've  gathered  here. 
Bryce  replied  in  the  second  paragraph.: 
"You  asked  me  to  sidle  up  to  him  in  my  in- 
imitable way.  Now  you  and  I  know  that  a 
word  from  you  is  my  command  in  the  high- 
est." He's  leading  me  on.  "But  I  puzzle 
slightly  over  just  how  one  sidles.  But  I  shall 
try  and  the  very  first  person  to  be  sidled  in 
the  new  Congress  will  be  your  man.  Others 
may  be  and  likely  will  be  fiddled  and  diddled 
and  even  bibbled,  but  not  your  man.  He  will 
be  sidled." 

A  week  ago  in  my  conversations  with 
Bryce  he  said  he  regretted  the  fact  that  he 
would  not  have  another  opportunity  to 
demonstrate  to  me  what  is  known  by  some 
of  you  as  that  awesome  Harlow  tennis  ser\'e 
with  the  reverse  twist.  I  responded  that  I 
would  be  grateful  just  for  more  occasions 
for  colloquy  and  learning,  that  it  was  so  hu- 
miliating to  be  moving  in  one  direction 
when  the  spin  would  take  the  ball  in  just 
the  opposite  and  leave  you  with  possibly  a 
pair  of  broken  ankles.  The  serve  was  so 
good,  so  imt>ecably  performed  that  as  distin- 
guished a  servant  as  Justice  Black  would  ask 
Bryce  to  come  to  the  Army  Navy  Club  and 
just  demonstrate  the  serve  to  him  perhaps 
20  to  30  times,  so  that  he  could  just  study 
the  evidence.  It  was  beautiful.  It  was  devil- 
ish. It  was  probably  the  only  abusive 
manner  that  Bryce  ever  took  with  a  fellow 
human  being. 

I've  been  rereading  some  of  Bryce's 
speeches  looking  for  that  which  would  in  a 
short  form  ca[>sulize  what  he  felt  were  the 
essentials  and  I  have  found  this  in  a  speech 
long  ago. 

"The  focus  of  it  all  is  the  precious  worth, 
not  of  material  possessions  but  of  each 
humtui  being  in  America  and  everywhere  in 
the  world,  the  devinely  formed  individual 
who  is  due  his  justice.  A  justice  encompass- 
ing liberty  which  is  the  right  to  do  as  one 
pleases  up  to  the  point  that  he  does  not  re- 
strain others  from  doing  the  same.  Prom 
this  faith  has  evolved  our  conviction  that  it 


is  the  birthright  of  each  citizen  to  work  to 
fulfill  his  aspirations  in  his  own  way,  to 
achieve  and,  if  possible,  to  excel  and  to  reap 
a  reward  commensurate  with  his  talent  and 
his  effort:  and,  should  he  fall,  it  is  a  byword 
of  our  freedom  that  he  shall  have  the 
chance  to  try  again.  It  is  this  ideology,  reli- 
giously based,  that  gives  our  zeal  for  self- 
govermnent,  for  keeping  the  reins  of  power 
close  to  the  sovereign  citizen,  for  resisting 
power  concentrations  of  whatever  kind  in 
our  system." 

Now  I  close  by  reading  words  which  Bryce 
offered  in  response  to  his  receiving  the  Meal 
of  Freedom  some  years  ago  in  which  again 
he  tries  to  articulate  where  he  was  in  the 
constellation  of  things  and  how  he  was 
gratified  to  have  been  recognized.  He  said: 

"Now  the  point  that's  relevant  about  that 
to  this  meeting  is  just  simply  this.  I  was 
never  a  leader  in  any  of  that.  I  was  never 
the  front  man.  I  was  never  the  boss  or  the 
chief.  I  was  always  the  behind-the-scenes 
fellow.  I  was  also  the  assistant,  the  counsel- 
or if  you  will.  Well  now.  if  that's  true— and 
it  is- what  am  I  doing  here?  I  think  that's  a 
good  question.  Why  would  one  with  a  career 
so  unobtrusive,  retiree,  be  here  receiving  an 
award  so  utterly  prestigious?  That  fascinat- 
ed me  greatly  when  I  was  called  by  Mike 
Oeaver  and  I  came  to  this  thought:  appar- 
ently someone  here— and  I  hope  its  you,  Mr. 
President— came  to  the  idea.  Well,  this  little 
"gopher"  for  Uncle  Sam  and  all  his  wander- 
ings for  four  decades,  in  his  own  right,  per- 
haps working  for  and  thru  and  around  the 
great  people,  helping  them,  did  enough  for 
our  country  to  make  him  worthwhile.  Now 
if  that  is  true,  if  that's  the  reason  for  this 
comes  to  me.  then  I  say  its  absolutely  mar- 
velous. Not  because  of  me.  Mr.  President, 
but  because  I  am  projected  across  the  coun- 
try in  millions  of  people  who  are  working 
their  tails  off,  getting  little  attention  at  all. 
Who  are  working.  Who  are  loyal.  Who  have 
the  intergrity.  Who  are  doing  for  their 
bosses  and  doing  for  their  bosses  causes,  ex- 
pecting no  recognition  whatsoever.  And 
here's  what  I  think  might  happen.  Some  of 
them  will  read  about  this  award.  Some  of 
them  may  even  see  it.  Read  about  or  here 
about  it  and  he'll  say  "Hey  Joe,  did  you  see 
where  President  Reagan  gave  a  kind  of 
medal  to  this  little  fellow  Harlow?"  And  he 
would  say  "No.  What  for?"  He'll  say  "For 
doing  what  we  are  doing.  Oh,  we  better 
work  harder— hadn't  we?  We  might  get 
one."  Mr.  President,  if  it  works  like  that, 
how  beautiful  it  fits  in  with  your  programs 
of  constantly  improving  the  quality  and  the 
standards  and  the  productivity  of  American 
life. 

Well  dear  friends,  we  must  complete  our 
gathering  in  honor  and  I  would  only  urge 
that  each  of  us  resolve  that  from  this  event 
of  Bryce's  moving  thru  death,  we  will 
hallow  and  work  at  whatever  task  or  what- 
ever obligation  within  which  we  may  be  set. 
To  work  in  his  spirit  of  courtesy,  industry, 
loyalty,  honor,  cherishing  the  values  of  our 
land  and  our  hope  and  be  the  better  not  in 
our  selves,  but  be  the  better  selfless  person 
spreading  this  call  to  stewardship.  Amen. 

Mr.  INHOFE.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader  for  his  re- 
marks. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  can  recall,  back  in  the 
middle  sixties,  the  very  warm  affection 
that  Bryce  Harlow  had  for  our  minori- 
ty leader.  I  think  a  lot  of  people  are 
probably  not  aware  of  the  fact  that 
Mr.  Bryce  Harlow  was  a  native  Okla- 
homan;  someone  that  we  have  been 


very  fond  of  for  many,  many  years. 
Like  many  other  Oklahomans,  he  had 
a  call  to  duty  sometime  ago  when  he 
was  quite  yoimg,  after  just  getting  out 
of  college,  and  he  felt  he  could  best 
serve  his  coimtry  by  serving  in  Wash- 
ington. 

I  do  rise  today  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
late  Bryce  Harlow,  a  fellow  Oklaho- 
man,  a  counselor  to  presidents,  and  a 
great  American. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Bryce  Harlow  symbol- 
ized the  very  term  "public  servant." 
During  his  distinguished  career  he 
served  as  assistant  librarian  for  the 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  majori- 
ty counsel  for  the  House  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee,  and  adviser  to  Presi- 
dents Eisenhower  and  Nixon. 

As  a  member  of  Eisenhower's  legisla- 
tive team,  he  was  frequently  credited 
with  Icnowing  more  about  the  legisla- 
tive process  and  what  makes  it  tick 
than  anyone  else  in  Washington. 

He  was  the  first  person  appointed  to 
the  White  House  staff  after  Richard 
Nixon  was  elected  in  1968.  One  of  the 
most  powerful  figures  in  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration, he  was  known  for  his  dis- 
armingly  witty  approach  to  controver- 
sial issues. 

In  1977  he  was  inducted  into  the 
Oklahoma  Hall  of  Fame  and  in  1981 
he  received  from  President  Reagan 
the  Presidential  Medal  of  Freedom  for 
his  service. 

Although  he  spent  most  of  his  adult 
life  in  Washington,  he  never  forgot  his 
Oklahoma  roots.  The  self-made,  self- 
assured,  independent  spirit  of  the 
State  was  embodied  in  him.  He  always 
considered  Oklahoma  and  middle 
America  the  bedrock  on  which  the 
foundation  of  today's  Republican 
Party  would  be  laid. 

Harlow  himself  once  said  he  saw  pol- 
itics as  a  business  in  which  politicians 
respected  those  who  are  "straight  and 
honest."  He  used  to  say,  "Politics 
doesn't  run  on  party  lines,  it  runs  on 
character." 

Oklahoma  Governor,  Henry  Bell- 
mon,  called  Harlow  "one  of  Oklaho- 
ma's most  brilliant  political  strate- 
gists." He  will  be  greatly  missed  by  all 
who  knew  and  worked  with  him. 

The  thoughts  and  prayers  of  all  of 
those  who  had  the  honor  and  privilege 
of  knowing  Bryce  go  out  to  his  wife 
and  family. 

Mr  WATKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fate  which 
faces  us  all  has  claimed  another  public  serv- 
ant from  Oklahoma.  But,  we  do  not  gather 
today  to  mourn  the  passing  of  Bryce  Harlow 
rather  than  to  celebrate  the  record  of  accom- 
plishments and  many  contributions  this  man 
made  to  Oklahoma,  the  United  States,  and 
the  world. 

He  was,  like  another  diminutive  Oklahoman, 
former  Speaker  Carl  Albert,  a  giant  in  brain 
pK3wer.  His  career  ranged  from  a  post  as  as- 
sistant librarian  In  the  House  to  tf)e  White 
House  where  he  was  chief  of  congressional 
affairs  for  President  Eisenhower  and  Nixon 
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for  his  outstanding  abilities,  and  he  deserves 
ttie  praise  of  a  grateful  natkHi. 


teams  and  played  a  signifKant  roie  in  both  ad- 
ministration's relations  with  the  Congress.  He 


er  to  continue  the  aid  to  the  Contras. 
the  $40  million  in  aid.  As  most  Ameri- 
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and    potatoes" 
Aflar  6  yaara  wRh  the  Baenhow- 
ha  became  a  loiibyiat  for 
Qmbla.  Upon  Nbcon's  1968  e(ec- 
bacame  Na  first  maior  poNti- 
bacame  an  aaaittant  and 
to  the  Nixon  Preaiderwy's 
Aa  an  Daenhowwr  aide,  he  played 
oongraaaional  iaiaon  role  in  the 
tha  Dafanaa  Dapanmant  and  other 
ligillllon  foalared  by  the  Enenhower 


Oufng  Na  caraar,  he  also  served  as  assist- 
ant dractar  of  tha  Office  of  Management  and 
Budgai.  «Ma  cNaf  of  tha  House  Amted  Seo/- 
ioaa  CommMae.  and  advised  Presidents 
naagan  and  Ford  on  congreasional  relations. 

Hto  46  years  of  service  to  the  Nation,  m- 
dudhig  aarving  Aimy  Chief  of  Staff  Gen. 
Gaoiga  C  Marshal,  ware  recognized  in  1982 
whan  Prasidani  naagan  prosented  to  him  the 
Medal  of  rwadom.  the  Natton's  highest  dvil- 


Al  wtw  ware  privfiaged  to  luww  Bryce 
Harlow  ware  amazed  at  his  mental  capacity, 
Ma  wll.  Ma  cowMnass,  and  his  grasp  of  Inter- 
paraonal  ralaliorwNp.  He  was  an  extraordinary 
admbiisfeator  arxl  communicator.  One  canrK>t 
halp  but  wondar.  gwan  the  Nation's  current 
drcunwlancea.  that  if  hia  sldNs  had  been  avail- 
abta  to  ttte  cunent  While  House,  would  not 
our  sHuaion  today  be  much  different 

MC'  Speaker,  I  offer  the  famiy  tlie  sympathy 
and  undarstandvig  due  tham  at  their  toss  and 
I  sakJla  a  man  wIk>  served  Wa  Nation  long 
and  wal.  We  wM  all  miss  Bryce  Harlow. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  saddened 
to  learn  of  tha  passing  of  an  old  and  dear 
friend.  Bryoe  Harlow. 

In  my  many  dealings  with  Bryce  I  found  him 
to  be  an  extremely  fair,  highly  competent, 
oomptelely  honast  Indivklual  who  commanded 
my  total  raapert;  a  respect  I  am  certain  was 
Shared  by  many  no  matter  wfiat  tfieir  politicai 
views  or  affitotton.  He  was  a  public  servant  in 
tha  Mghast  and  most  honored  sense. 

Bryoe  Harlow  was  indispensable  to  the 
Presktents  he  servedL  but  he  never  sought  at- 
tantton  or  acclaim  for  himself.  He  followed  the 
proven  maxim  tfwt  you  can  accomplish  any- 
tliing  In  life  as  king  as  you  let  someone  else 
take  the  credtt. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I,  akmg  with  my  colleagues, 
appreciate  beirig  able  to  have  this  opportunity 
to  pass  atong  tha  praise  and  credit  ttiat  Bryce 
Hartow  so  richly  deserves.  Our  Nation  has 
from  his  dedKatxxi  and  setf- 
To  hia  family.  I  extend  my  most 
aincere  sympathy.  We  mourn  Bryce  Harlow's 
passing  arxl  shall  miss  him  greatly. 

Mr.  VANDER  JAGT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
today  in  remembrance  of  a  tnily  outstanding 
pubtc  servant.  Bryce  Hartow,  wtw  passed 
away  on  February  17.  I  want  to  thank  our  Re- 
pubfican  leader,  Boe  Michel,  for  affording  us 
tha  opportunity,  ttvough  this  special  order,  of 
paying  tribute  to  ttiis  very  special  American. 

Bryce  Hartow  served  his  countiy  with  dis- 
tinclnn  and  dHigence  as  a  PreskJential  coun- 
selor and  apoecfiwriter.  He  received  conskjer- 
abto  and  wefi  deserved  acdaim  for  his  many 
comributtons.  There  are  a  select  few  wtiose 
names  beoonta  aknost  synonymous  with  serv- 
ice to  tfieir  country,  and  Bryce  Hartow  was 
one  of  ttwse  Indwiduals.  Throughout  his  years 


of  pubKc  servkx  he  willingly  shared  tfie  rich- 
neas  of  his  wisdom  and  experience,  always 
givfrig  unselfiaMy  of  his  time  and  setting  a 
standard  of  exceKence.  In  his  sennce  to  one 
or  anottier  Presklent  for  over  two  decades  he 
forged  ahead  with  dedk^txxi,  devotton,  arxJ 
sincerity  of  purpose.  We  all  applaud  his  knowH- 
edge,  honesty,  hard  work,  and  personal  com- 
mitnent  He  truly  contritxited  to  tfie  quality  of 
life  for  the  citizens  of  our  country. 

He  set  a  high  example  for  us  to  foltow  arxj 
Is  truly  deserving  of  recognltton  from  our 
Natton.  It  was  Indeed  fitting  that  he  received 
our  country's  highest  dvilianhorxx,  the  Medal 
of  Freedom  In  1981  from  PreskJent  Reagan. 

He  will  be  sorely  missed  by  tfie  country  he 
seived  so  weU.  His  legacy  will  live  on.  not  only 
In  our  memories,  but  through  his  lasting  ac- 
complishments. I  am  honored  to  join  in  this 
appreciatkxi  of  tfie  man,  and  all  his  good 
works. 

Mr.  GILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  February  17. 
America  tost  one  of  Its  finest  putilk:  servants. 
Bryce  Hartow,  served  as  an  akJe  to  Presi- 
deats,  a  congresstonal  staffer,  and  liaison,  an 
effactive  tobbyist  and  had  an  unremitting  rep- 
utation as  an  astute  polltKal  ttiinker.  Few  men 
have  been  able  to  gain  the  respect  and  admi- 
ratton  of  so  many  of  Washington's  declston- 
m«t(ers.  as  Mr.  Hcvlow,  and  his  death  will 
suiely  be  a  great  toss  to  us  all. 

Born  in  Oklahoma  City.  Bryce  Hartow  went 
on  to  serve  as  a  member  of  Gen.  George  C. 
Marshall's  staff  during  Wortd  War  II.  He 
served  under  PreskJent  Eisenhower,  and  was 
a  key  player  In  the  legislative  affairs  of  tfie 
time.  He  was  tfie  first  person  appointed  to  the 
White  House  staff  under  President  Nixon,  and 
acted  as  a  vital  intermediary  between  the 
Praskjent  and  a  Democrat-laden  Congress. 
His  honesty.  Integrity,  and  his  atiility  to  com- 
muTHcate  gained  him  t>ipartisan  support  and 
respect  in  Washington,  and  true  admlratton 
nafonwkie. 

K  was  often  sakj  ttiat  Mr.  Hartow  knew  more 
about  legislative  affairs  and  processes,  than 
anyone  in  Washington.  His  true  political 
knowledge,  coupled  with  his  extraordinary 
cofnmunk^tions  skills  afforded  him  the  oppor- 
tunity to  deal  with  the  facts  and  the  key 
Issues,  while  skipping  the  rtietoric  and  jargon. 

Bryce  Hartow  served  his  country  with  dedi- 
caton  and  pure  selflessness.  To  quote  the 
disbngulshed  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr. 
Dole],  "He  never  hesitated  to  offer  his  serv- 
\cs&  wfien  problems  on  Capitol  Hill  or  the 
White  House  seemed  too  big  to  solve." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wekxmie  this  opportunity  to 
offer  my  heartfelt  sympatfiy  for  the  family  and 
friands  of  Bryce  Hartow.  He  graced  us  ail  with 
hia  presence  and  he  possessed  all  of  the 
characteristKS  of  a  true  political  statesman, 
and  of  a  true  gentleman.  He  will  surely  t>e 
missed. 

Mr.  OE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  indeed 
fiting  that  we  gatfier  today  to  pay  tribute  to 
Bryce  Hartow,  and  I  am  delighted  to  partk;!- 
pale  in  tfiis  special  order. 

One  of  tfie  first  tfioughts  tfiat  comes  to 
mamory  is  how  we  met.  Wtien  I  came  to 
Washington  I  was  working  with  a  group  from 
Toxas  on  tfie  Amistad  Dam  proposal.  At  that 
time  Bryce  Hartow  was  with  tfie  House  Com- 
mltee  on  Armed  Sennces.  His  vast  knowl- 
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edge  of  the  workings  of  tfie  House  proved  In- 
vakjable  to  me  in  moving  this  project  fonward. 

Wfiile  ttiat  was  a  tong  time  ago.  In  many 
ways  K  aeema  like  yesterday— but  in  the  years 
to  foltow  Bryce  Hartow  went  on  to  continue 
his  extriKXdffiary  work.  Consistently  erudite 
and  Impressive  In  legislative  ability,  Bryce 
Hartow  scaled  great  heights  In  his  career. 

Much  admired  and  respected  t)y  all,  Bryce 
Hartow  was  truly  a  man  I  am  honored  to  have 
known  and  to  call  my  friend.  His  passing 
leaves  us  all  a  bit  sadder,  but  for  fiaving 
known  Bryce  Hartow  I  am  Indeed  a  t>etter 
man. 

Mr.  ROYBAL  Mr.  Speaker,  the  toss  of 
Bryce  Harlow  on  FetKuary  17,  1987,  was  felt 
deeply  by  members  of  tfie  pollttoal  community 
and  beyond.  Mr.  Hartow  was  an  honest  and 
intelligent  man  wtiose  integrity  was  matched 
only  t>y  his  politk»l  insight 

We  will  miss  Bryce  Hartow.  Although  he 
was  a  RBpublk:an  appointee,  he  deaK  with  all 
Members  In  a  nonpartisan  manner  tfiat  was 
truly  rara.  His  presence  was  always  felt  and 
respected,  and  his  dedtoatton  was  always  ad- 
mired. 

Our  thoughts  are  with  his  family  at  this  time 
of  sorrow,  and  we  share  their  grief. 

Mr.  YATRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
express  my  deep  sadness  at  tfie  passing  of 
Bryce  Hartow.  With  his  passing,  Washington 
has  lost  a  dedtoated,  admired,  and  betoved 
put>lk:  sarvant 

Although  Bryce  and  I  were  In  opposite  par- 
ties, he  was  always  helpful.  He  truly  emtxjdied 
tMpartlsanshIp  and  fie  easily  earried  the  re- 
spect and  admiratton  of  Democrats  and  Re- 
put}lk»n6  alike.  His  quk;k  wit.  Integrity  and 
talent  were  always  evkjent.  In  his  positions  as 
counsekK  to  Presklents,  White  House  Con- 
gresstonal  liaison,  Congresstonal  staffer,  and 
Wasliington  representative  for  Procter  and 
Gamt>le,  Bryce  set  an  example  for  excellence. 
Bryce  n#ver  hesitated  to  offer  his  servk:es  for 
the  good  of  tfie  Natton. 

With  Bryce's  passing,  we  fiave  lost  a  dedi- 
cated and  toyal  professtonal  wfio  reflected 
great  credit  on  all  putHk;  servants.  His  pres- 
ence wll  t>e  sorely  missed.  I  know  that  my 
colleagues  will  join  me  in  mourning  tfie  pass- 
ing of  this  good  man  and  in  sending  our  pray- 
ers to  his  family  and  loved  ones. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  natton  has  lost 
a  most  distingulsfied  and  able  leader.  We  all 
lost  a  (feat  friend  with  the  passing  of  Bryce 
Hartow  on  February  1 7.  It  is  indeed  rare  in  life 
to  be  privileged  to  know  a  man  wfio  can  com- 
bine wiadom,  wit,  candor,  and  integrity.  Bryce 
Hartow  was  such  a  man  and  much  more. 
Bryce  selflessly  devoted  his  life  to  strengthen- 
ing tfiose  values  upon  whk:h  our  Natk>n  was 
founded  I  am  honored  today  to  pay  tritHite  to 
the  meihory  of  a  dedk^ted  public  servant  and 
a  good  friend,  Bryce  Hartow. 

His  M^  understanding,  and  atiility  to  handle 
any  sittiatton,  made  him  one  of  tfie  most  re- 
spected and  well  liked  people  in  Washington. 
Most  of  us  knew  Bryce  as  an  effective  White 
House  iaison  to  Congress.  Klowever,  fie  was 
also  an  accomplisfied  tennis  player  and  an 
avkf  sportsman.  I  know  Bryce  woukJ  be  a  little 
emt>arrassed  by  all  this  praise  and  publtoity 
t>ecausa  he  was  a  very  humtile  man.  But  his 
accomplishments  speak  loudly  and  eloquently 


for  his  outstanding  abilities,  and  he  deserves 
the  praise  of  a  grateful  natton. 

Bryce  served  Presklents  Elsenfiower,  Nixon, 
and  Ford  with  diligence  and  distinctton.  As  a 
key  member  of  Presklent  Elsenfiower's  legis- 
lative team,  Bryce  knew  tfie  process,  tfie 
people,  and  tfie  way  to  get  things  done.  He 
was  also  well  known  for  his  speech  writing 
abilities.  Wfien  PreskJent  Elsenfiower  needed 
a  speech  full  of  sutjstance  and  light  on  rtieto- 
ric and  jargon,  or  as  tfie  Prestoent  sato,  "meat 
and  potatoes,"  Bryce  Hartow  was  tfie  man  for 
the  job.  In  fact,  Bryce  was  Indeed  tfie  man  for 
rTX>st  jobs.  Bryce  had  an  outstanding  ability  to 
communKate  easily  with  people  and  coukj 
handle  just  about  any  task  put  before  him.  He 
coukJ  be  depended  on  in  times  of  trouble  and 
crisis.  Wfien  few  were  willing  to  listen  to  con- 
servative voKes,  Bryce  Hartow  not  only  lis- 
tened txjt  welcomed  tfie  conservative  move- 
ment. He  was  an  ally  and  mentor  wfien  we 
needed  him,  and  I  am  proud  to  have  t>een  his 
friend. 

When  PreskJent  Nixon  needed  an  efficient 
and  effective  adviser  to  act  as  a  liaison  to 
Congress,  he  called  on  Bryce  Hartow.  Bryce 
was  tfie  first  person  appointed  to  the  White 
House  staff  after  President  Nixon's  electron  in 
1968.  He  ably  served  the  Presklent  handling 
the  delicate  and  important  job  of  congresston- 
al liaison  and  counselor  to  the  President. 

I  had  the  pleasure  of  working  with  Bryce  on 
the  1980  Republk^n  Platform  Committee. 
Bryce's  quiet  strength  and  wisdom  helped 
shape  the  blueprint  for  the  Reagan  revolution. 
With  Bryce's  t>ehind-the-scenes  help,  and 
Senator  John  Tower's  able  leadership,  the 
committee  fashioned  a  platform  aimed  at  cre- 
ating jobs,  strengthening  values,  and  expand- 
ing opportunities  for  all  Americans. 

Bryce  was  a  strong  believer  in  the  values  of 
hardwork,  honesty,  integrity,  and  dedk:ation  to 
the  principles  that  have  made  America  great. 
Anyone  who  had  the  plesisure  of  knowing 
Bryce  could  tell  you  that  he  got  things  done 
with  efficiency,  tact,  and  precision.  Our  Nation 
has  benefited  from  Bryce's  wisdom,  and  I  am 
proud  to  have  known  this  outstanding  patriot 
and  publk:  servant.  We  will  miss  Bryce,  but  his 
example  and  hard  work  will  live  on  forever  as 
a  testimony  to  his  high  ideals,  values,  and 
principles. 

Mr.  OUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  join  my 
colleagues  in  paying  tribute  to  Bryce  Harlow,  a 
fine  man  and  an  outstanding  public  sen/ant 
who  passed  away  on  February  17.  Bryce  was 
a  gentleman.  He  was  a  professional  in  politics 
in  tfie  t)est  sense  of  the  term.  He  was  a  man 
of  sound  opinion  and  sound  advice.  He  was 
always  helpful  to  me  in  our  relationship  over 
the  years  and  he  earned  my  highest  respect 
for  tfie  manner  in  which  he  discharged  his  re- 
sponsit}llitles  to  his  office,  his  party,  and  his 
country. 

Though  txjm  and  raised  in  Oklahoma,  Bryce 
Hartow  was  truly  a  Washington  man.  He  ar- 
rived In  town  49  years  ago  as  an  assistant  li- 
brarian fiere  in  tfie  House  of  Representatives. 
After  servtoe  in  the  Army  during  Wortd  War  II 
on  General  Marshall's  staff,  he  returned  to 
Capitol  Hill  as  staff  assistant  and  then  staff  di- 
rector of  tfie  House  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee. 

He  served  trath  Presklent  Eisenhower  and 
PreskJent   Nixon   on   their   legislative   affairs 


teams  and  played  a  significant  role  in  tx>th  ad- 
mlnlstratton's  relattons  with  tfie  Congress.  He 
was  absolutely  first  rate  and  a  tremendous 
asset  to  tx)th  presklents. 

By  virtue  of  his  great  competence,  dedtoa- 
tton,  and  Integrity,  he  set  a  very  fiigh  standard 
for  all  of  us  engaged  In  politk:al  and  Govern- 
ment careers.  It  was  a  privilege  to  know  him 
and  to  work  with  him. 

My  fieart  goes  out  to  his  family  in  this  time 
of  toss.  We  will  all  miss  Bryce  Hartow. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  join  my  colleagues  In  marlung  tfie  pass- 
ing of  a  superb  American.  Mr.  Bryce  Harlow's 
death  on  February  17,  1987,  was  a  great  toss 
to  all  wfio  came  in  contact  with  fiim.  I  had  tfie 
special  privilege  of  knowing  Bryce  during  my 
30  years  as  a  Congressman.  Tfvougfiout  my 
acquaintance  with  this  man  I  was  always  im- 
pressed with  his  commitment  and  dedrcation 
while  serving  under  two  adminlstratkjns  and 
later,  as  fie  worked  for  the  private  sector. 

Bryce  was  a  rare  IndlvkJual  wfto  truly  mas- 
tered the  skills  of  communication.  Today,  this 
ability  to  communnate  Is  something  whtoh  is 
often  lost  in  technical  and  academk:  vocatxi- 
laries.  When  Presktent  Elsenhower  asked  for 
a  speech  the  publk;  could  understand,  it  was 
Bryce  who  would  provkle  tfiat  valuable  link 
between  the  complexities  of  our  governmental 
process  and  tfieir  applk^tion  to  tfie  everyday 
American.  Translating  this  process  honestly,  in 
tfie  clearest  posslt>le  language  was  something 
which  Bryce  dkf  well.  It  is  a  gift  which  few 
possess.  However,  communk:atton  is  a  two 
fold  process,  and  as  a  listener  Bryce  demon- 
strated the  patience,  attention  and  genuine 
understanding  tfiat  eamed  him  t>ip)artisan  re- 
spect throughout  Congress. 

A  testament  to  the  career  of  Bryce  Hartow 
was  the  Medal  of  Freedom,  our  nations  high- 
est civilian  honor,  awarded  t)y  President 
Reagan  in  1981.  His  candor,  professtonalism, 
and  humor  will  all  be  sadly  missed.  I  would 
like  to  join  with  his  many  friends  and  col- 
leagues in  paying  my  deepest  respects  to 
Bryce  N.  Hartow.  Such  outstanding  ability  and 
service  are  irreplaceable. 

n  1640 

GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  INHOPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and  to 
include  extraneous  material  on  the 
subject  of  my  special  order  today. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Atkins).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Oklaho- 
ma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE  CONTRA  ISSUE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Row- 
land] is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  ROWLAND  of  Cormecticut.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  have  taken  out  this  special 
order  as  an  opportunity  to  talk  a  little 
bit  about  a  very  important  issue  that 
we  are  going  to  be  facing  tomorrow. 
That,  of  course,  is  the  issue  of  wheth- 


er to  continue  the  aid  to  the  Contru, 
the  $40  million  in  aid.  As  most  Ameri- 
can people  understand,  we  have  grap- 
pled with  this  issue  for  a  number  of 
years.  We  have  had  a  number  of  dif- 
ferent votes.  We  have  had  some  yes 
votes.  We  have  had  some  no  votes.  We 
have  even  had  some  mayl>e  votes. 

We  have  sent  conflicting  messages  to 
the  American  people.  We  have  sent 
conflicting  messages  to  the  Contras. 
We  have  sent  conflicting  messages  to 
the  surrounding  nations  and  we  have 
sent  conflicting  messages  to  the  Sandi- 
nista  government. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  going  to  spend 
most  of  this  hour  working  with  some 
of  my  colleagues  and  talking  about  the 
threat  of  what  we  are  really  facing  in 
Nicaragua. 

Let  me  also  say  that  I  persotudly 
wrestled  with  this  issue  over  the  last 
year.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  early  last 
year  I  voted  against  aid  to  the  Con- 
tras. Early  last  year  it  was  my  decision 
and  the  decision  of  many  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  to  at  least  allow  Mr. 
Ortega  the  opportunity  to  show  his 
true  colors.  At  that  time,  if  memory 
serves  me  correctly,  there  was  a  Sena- 
tor from  our  Congress  who  worked 
with  and  talked  with  Mr.  Ortega.  He 
came  back  and  told  the  American 
people  that  if  we  did  not  aid  the  Con- 
tras, Mr.  Ortega  would  then  respond 
and  work  with  the  United  States  and 
work  with  the  Sandinistas  and  work 
with  the  Contras. 

At  that  time  we  did  not  aid  the  Con- 
tras and  as  a  response  Mr.  Ortega 
went  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

I  think  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
soon  thereafter  on  another  vote  in 
which  most  of  us  felt  we  needed  to 
send  a  message,  we  needed  to  apply 
pressure  to  Mr.  Ortega  and  the  Sandl- 
nista  government,  we  then  found  after 
we  gave  aid  to  the  Contras  that  Mr. 
Ortega  responded  by  coming  to  the 
United  States  and  working  with  our 
press,  working  with  our  church  groups 
in  an  attempt  to  build  up  a  public  rela- 
tions effort. 

I  think  some  of  the  most  compelling 
arguments  that  we  are  going  to  see 
hopefully  today  and  tomorrow  really 
get  down  to  one  basic  question.  It  is  a 
question  of  what  the  Soviet  Union's 
involvement  is  in  that  region.  Why 
would  the  Soviet  Union  be  int.erested 
or  involved  in  a  nation  thousands  and 
thousands  of  miles  away?  What  is  the 
intent  of  the  Soviet  Union? 

Unfortunately,  and  I  think  many 
American  people  will  agree,  we  have 
not  read  enough  or  seen  enough  about 
the  interest  and  the  involvement  of 
the  Soviet  Union.  I  hope  that  tonight 
we  will  be  able  to  make  a  case  and 
demonstrate  some  of  the  real  live  in- 
volvement of  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Cuba  and  other  nations  have  had  in 
Nicaragua. 
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I  tblnk  the  moratorium  vote  we  are 
foliiK  to  Me  tomorrow  Is  really  going 
to  be  a  unilateral  vote,  a  unilateral 
movement  to  withdraw  that  support. 
Not  only  win  we  be  reneging  on  a  com- 
mitment, but  I  think  we  will  be  reneg- 
ing on  an  opportunity  to  force  a  good 
substantive  decision  tn  that  region. 

Now.  many  wiU  suggest  that  by  con- 
greasionaUy  approved  Contra  aid  we 
are  going  to  relate  this  to  the  Iran 
afteir. 

Tomorrow  we  are  going  to  hear  a  lot 
of  aUegi^ons.  We  will  hear  a  lot  of 
suggestions  that  our  policy  Is  wrong. 
that  what  occurred  with  Mr.  North 
and  others  Is  related  to  our  aid  to  the 
C(Hitras  through  the  Congress. 

I  think  it  is  unfortunate  that  tomor- 
row what  we  are  going  to  hear  and  see 
are  a  lot  of  actions  that  are  going  to  be 
used  to  punish  the  Contras  and  to 
punish  the  President. 

Last  year  this  Congress  supported 
aid.  We  thought  it  was  in  the  best  In- 
terest of  the  Nation.  By  abandoning 
the  Contras  tomorrow,  we  are  not 
going  to  be  punishing  the  administra- 
tion. We  are  not  going  to  be  pimishing 
the  Contras.  We  are  merely  going  to 
be  playing  some  political  games. 

Tea.  all  of  us  agree  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  that  we  need  to  get  the  an- 
swers. We  need  to  find  out  what  hap- 
pened with  regard  to  the  North  affair, 
and  we  will,  but  that  does  not  relate  to 
the  fact  that  last  year  this  Congress 
supported  aid  to  the  Contras  and  we 
thought  it  was  in  our  Nation's  best  in- 
terests. 

The  case  for  the  Contras  remains 
the  same.  The  case  itself  remains  the 
same.  The  Soviet  bloc  is  now  in  the 
process  of  consolidating  a  second  base 
in  oiu"  backyard.  Those  are  the  facts. 
There  is  no  question  about  It. 

I  WiU  pose  a  few  other  questions  for 
our  consideration.  Is  it  wrong  to  sup- 
port a  resistance  seeking  to  stop  com- 
munism in  their  country?  Is  it  wrong 
to  help  individuals  seeking  the  same 
rights  and  liberties  that  you  and  I 
share? 

Tes,  we  value  freedom  in  this 
Nation.  We  have  never  tolerated  the 
dictatorship  in  Nicaragua,  but  should 
we  really  be  surprised  that  the  people 
in  Nicaragua,  some  15.000  at  least,  will 
not  tolerate  their  lack  of  free  speech, 
their  lack  of  right  to  assemble,  their 
right  to  have  religious  freedom?  I  do 
not  think  so. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  take  a 
few  moments  and  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California  for  some  discus- 
sion and  some  cold  hard  facts,  some  of 
the  things  we  have  not  heard  about 
before,  some  of  the  things  that  we 
have  heard  about  before,  but  I  am 
afraid  the  American  people  truly  do 
not  understand  and  have  not  had  an 
opportimity  to  view  firsthand. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  HuirrxR]. 


Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
my  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Con- 
necticut [Mr.  RowLAin)]  for  laying  out 
the  facts,  the  context  of  this  debate 
very  accurately.  It  is  clear  that  the 
vote  tomorrow  is  a  vote  which  does  not 
pit  the  United  States  versus  the  Sandi- 
nistas. It  does  not  pit  the  United 
States  against  the  hiunan  rights  re- 
pression that  we  have  spoken  of  regu- 
larly, to  the  point  where  the  more  lib- 
eral side  of  this  House  does  not  con- 
test the  repression  of  the  people  of 
that  country.  We  are  not  speaking  to- 
night about  the  closing  down  of  the 
press,  of  the  Catholic  church,  we  are 
not  speakLing  about  the  indignities 
that  were  suffered  by  Bishop  Carballo 
when  the  secret  police  of  the  Sandinis- 
tas stripped  him  naked  and  threw  him 
in  front  of  national  television  cameras 
in  an  attempt  to  discredit  the  church. 
We  are  speaking  about  the  real  play- 
era  in  this  contest  and  the  clear  choice 
that  is  going  to  be  made  by  represent- 
atives of  the  American  people  tomor- 
row. 

The  two  major  players  in  this  con- 
test are  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union.  The  Soviet  Empire  if  it 
establishes  its  beachhead  in  Central 
America  will  have  made  a  conquest 
that  will  be  much  more  far-reaching 
and  important  to  its  goals  and  its  aims 
than  was  the  conquest  of  Vietnam,  the 
conquest  of  Poland,  the  conquest  of 
Afghanistan,  and  the  conquest  of  East 
Germany,  because  they  will  have  man- 
aged to  have  placed  a  military  pres- 
ence at  a  very  vulnerable  position  in 
our  own  hemisphere,  in  a  position 
where  it  can  do  great  damage  to  our 
ability  to  import,  to  export,  to  operate 
critical  military  bases  on  the  Atlantic 
coast  and  the  Pacific  coast. 
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Let  us  get  right  into  specifics.  In  the 
last  year,  and  I  am  surprised  at  how 
few  Members  have  discovered  this— 
perhaps  it  is  the  fault  of  the  adminis- 
tration because  of  the  confusion  that 
surrounded  their  problems  with  the 
Iran  arms  sale;  perhaps  it  is  the  fault 
of  DOD  for  not  getting  the  informa- 
tion out  to  us  soon  enough;  perhaps  it 
is  the  fault  of  Congress  for  not  being 
around  over  the  last  several  months— 
but  in  the  last  year  the  Soviet  Union 
has  moved— literally  stuffed— into 
Nicaragua  over  600  million  dollars' 
worth  of  war  material.  That  is  over  six 
times  as  much  as  we  voted  for  in  the 
last  year  to  go  to  the  other  side. 
Indeed,  if  we  lose  this  vote  tomorrow, 
if  the  forces  of  freedom  lose  this  vote 
tomorrow,  we  will  have  given  a  case 
history  on  why  freedom  loses,  on  why 
tlw  West  loses  regularly  in  confronta- 
tions with  the  Soviet  Union. 

Ijet  us  go  to  some  of  the  specifics  of 
the  war  materiel  that  has  been  deliv- 
ered in  the  last  year.  To  start  out 
with,  in  1982  about  6.7  million  dollar's 
worth  of  war  materiel  was  delivered  by 


the  Soviet  Union.  In  1983  that  in- 
creased to  $14  million.  In  1984  it  went 
to  (18  million— excuse  me.  In  1982  it 
was  $90  million;  in  1983  it  was  $120 
million;  in  1984  it  was  $250  million;  in 
1985  it  went  back  down  to  $115  mil- 
lion; and  last  year,  in  1986,  the  Soviet 
put  WA  million  dollar's  worth  of  war 
materiel  into  Nicaragua.  That  is  as 
much  as  all  the  years  of  1982  through 
1985  combined. 

Let  ue  look  at  specifically  what  they 
put  in.  In  fixed-wing  aircraft  now  they 
have  44  aircraft.  They  have  10  AN-2 
personnel  transport  included  in  that, 
and  4  AN-26  troop  cargo  transports. 

In  helicopters  they  have  now  put  in 
56  helicopters.  That  includes  12  of  the 
MI-24  helicopters,  and  those  are  the 
helicopiters  that  have  Oatling  guns 
mounted  that  have  the  capability  of 
firing  approximately  10,000  rounds  per 
minute  against  the  soft  bodies  of  the 
freedom  fighters,  the  Contras,  without 
adequate  antihelicopters  materiel— 
SAM'S,  Stingers,  or  other  types  of  mis- 
siles that  will  take  down  heavily  ar- 
mored helicopters.  They  have  been 
very,  very  effective.  That  includes  also 
35  MI-8/17  Hip  helicopters,  which  are 
the  equivalent  of  Huey  g\inships. 

TanisB,  they  have  110  Soviet  tanks, 
T-55's,  and  of  the  T-76's,  a  more  so- 
phisticated tank,  30  of  those  things. 

Field  artillery,  they  have  moved  in 
24  152mm  howitzers,  24  122mm  howit- 
zers, and  approximately  5  or  6  76mm 
field  guns. 

Heavy  mortars,  they  have  moved 
over  24  122nun  mortars. 

Antitank  guns,  they  have  100-plus, 
mainly  ZIS-2's,  57mm. 

Surface-to-air  missiles,  they  have 
moved  in  over  300  SA-7  shoulder- 
launched,  some  SA-14's,  and  a  few  im- 
proved S-7's. 

Now  I  think  that  one  interesting 
aspect  of  the  Soviet  mission  and  the 
Soviet  attempt  to  establish  a  beach- 
head in  our  hemisphere  in  Central 
America  is  the  tremendous  coopera- 
tion that  they  have  managed  to  bring 
about  from  other  Soviet-bloc  or  Com- 
munist-bloc states.  Here  are  the  play- 
ers who  are  presently  establishing  a 
Soviet  beachhead  in  our  hemisphere 
in  Central  America:  naturally,  the 
U.S.S.R.,  but  also  Bulgaria,  Romania, 
Cuba,  North  Korea,  Czechoslovakia, 
Hungary,  Poland,  Vietnam,  Laos. 
Yugoslavia,  Mongolia,  Kampuchea, 
and  Eaist  Germany. 

One  important  point  for  all  Mem- 
bers of  this  Congress  to  understand, 
whether  or  not  they  like  the  Sandinis- 
tas or  like  the  freedom  fighters  or 
want  to  see  democracy  in  Central 
America,  want  to  see  a  time  when 
people  can  go  to  the  ballot  box  instead 
of  being  ruled  by  the  people  with  the 
biggest  weapons,  whether  or  not  they 
have  any  regard  or  any  interest  in 
those  aspects  of  the  struggle,  those 
Members  of  our  body  who  are  going  to 


be  voting  on  this  bill  tomorrow  need  to 
realize  and  recognize  that  a  great  deal 
of  American  exports  and  imports  come 
through  the  Panama  Canal,  which  is 
only  about  350  miles  from  a  number  of 
the  bases— air  bases  and  naval  bases— 
in  Nicaragua. 

Very  clearly  in  dredging  naval  bases 
at  El  Bluff  and  establishing  facilities 
at  the  Corinto  base,  which  will  give 
the  Soviet  Union  a  warm-water  base 
on  the  Pacific  side  of  our  hemisphere, 
the  Soviet  Union  will  by  stationing 
attack  submarines  and  surface  com- 
batants, establish  a  stranglehold  over 
the  Panama  Canal.  A  few  rounds  into 
the  lock  system  of  the  Panama  Canal 
will  he  able  to  destroy  it.  That  is  con- 
ceded by  all  parties.  The  Soviets  are 
right  now  in  the  process  of  establish- 
ing that  stranglehold  over  the  Panama 
Canal.  It  is  an  important  fact  for 
people  who  are  farmers  in  the  North- 
west and  the  Midwest  and  Northeast 
who  feel  that  they  have  no  interest  in 
the  contest  raging  in  Central  America 
to  ponder  on,  because  it  is  a  direct 
threat  to  their  ability  to  export  their 
products. 

Mr.  ROWLAND  of  Connecticut.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  think  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  has  hit  on  a  key  point. 
I  have  often  brought  up  in  discussion 
with  critics  of  aid  to  the  Contras  the 
question:  What  is  the  interest  of  the 
Soviet  Union?  I  think  that  is  demon- 
strated in  the  comments  that  the  gen- 
tleman has  just  made,  the  fact  that 
they  could  indeed  and  will  indeed  con- 
trol the  Panama  Canal,  which  will 
have  tremendous  impact  not  only  for 
us  from  an  economic  standpoint,  but 
certainly  a  military/strategic  stand- 
point. I  think  that  the  gentleman's 
point  is  very  well  taken. 

Every  time  that  I  have  posed  that 
question,  and  I  am  sure  that  many  of 
our  colleagues  have  posed  similar 
questions,  we  have  always  run  into  the 
same  answer:  "Well,  they're  giving 
economic  assistance." 

Well,  it  is  not  economic  assistance.  I 
think  that  the  gentleman  has  clearly 
pointed  out  that  in  1986  alone,  $600 
million  in  military  aid,  combined  with 
the  other  5  years,  and  if  I  threw  the 
numbers  together  correctly,  that  is 
well  over  $1V4  billion  in  pure  military 
aid  from  the  Soviet  Union,  not  count- 
ing Cuba,  not  counting  some  of  the 
other  nations  that  the  gentleman  has 
outlined,  but  pure  military  aid. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  mentioning 
some  of  the  aid,  I  think  that  it  is  im- 
portant to  note,  as  the  gentleman  said, 
attack  helicopters,  rocket  launchers, 
light  tanks,  heavier  tanks— the  T-55— 
transport  planes,  the  howitzer,  trans- 
port helicopters,  gun  howitzers,  the 
SA-7  Grail,  surface-to-air  missile 
launchers,  and  of  course  other  scout 
cars  to  move  around  the  area.  So  I 
think  that  the  point  that  the  gentle- 
man has  made  is  quite  clear,  and  I 


think  that  it  is  unfortunate  that  not 
everybody  understands  that  threat. 

We  are  not  merely  poking  our  nose 
into  a  region  of  another  country.  We 
are  not  merely  looking  to  create  a  civil 
war,  as  some  would  suggest.  There  is 
indeed  a  threat  to  the  democracy  in 
our  Nation  and  the  democracy  in 
those  surrounding  nations. 

We  spend  at>out  $300  billion  on  the 
defense  of  our  Nation,  our  defense 
budget;  $100  million  out  of  that  $300 
billion  is  a  small,  small,  small,  small 
percentage,  and  it  just  makes  a  great 
deal  of  sense  and  logic  to  me  that  if  we 
see  the  Soviet  Union  dropping  billions 
and  billions  of  dollars  into  a  nation 
thousands  of  miles  away  from  their 
region,  we  had  better  have  some  con- 
cern and  some  interest.  These  are  the 
cold,  hard  facts  which  the  gentleman 
has  outlined. 

Mr.  Delay.  Mr.  Speaker,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROWLAND  of  Connecticut.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  Delay.  Mr.  Speaiker,  I  too  want 
to  commend  the  gentleman  from  Con- 
necticut for  taking  this  special  order.  I 
have  asked  the  gentleman  to  yield  in 
order  to  follow  up  on  the  threat,  as  he 
so  eloquently  outlined,  to  the  United 
States.  I  think.  No.  1,  that  the  vote  to- 
morrow is  a  threat  to  us  as  far  as  our 
brealdng  our  word.  You  know,  in 
Texas  the  best  thing  that  you  can 
have  is  integrity  and  your  word  is  gold. 
And  for  the  American  people— and 
some  will  say  that  a  moratoriiun  is  not 
breaking  your  word— putting  off  aid  or 
the  $40  million  for  another  90  days  to 
me  is  breaking  our  word  to  the  free- 
dom fighters  who  are  trying  to  offset 
this  threat  by  bringing  democracy  to 
Nicaragua. 

I  would  just  like  to  take  a  moment— 
you  know,  what  I  get  from  the  Amer- 
ica last  crowd  is  basically  when  I  say 
that  we  are  putting  a  Cuba  in  Central 
America,  they  pooh-pooh  that.  They 
say  that  that  is  ridiculous,  all  that 
these  are  are  just  nice,  kindly  people 
down  there  who  are  not  interested  in 
communism;  they  are  interested  in 
bringing  in  freedom  to  the  people  of 
Nicaragua. 

I  think  that  these  people  forget  his- 
tory. I  would  like  to  quote  from  some 
remarks  that  were  made  by  our  Secre- 
tary of  State.  George  Shultz,  before 
the  American  Bar  Association  that  I 
think  succinctly  outline  the  threat  of 
having  a  Cuba  in  Nicaragua. 
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We  forget  that  Cuba  is  on  our  shores 
and  we  forget  what  Cuba  is  all  about. 

Now  we  also  forget  about  World  War 
II  and  early  in  the  second  World  War 
German  U-boats  destroyed  U.S.  mer- 
chant shipping  in  the  Caribbean  at  a 
faster  rate  than  we  could  replace  it. 
This  is  quoting  Secretary  Shultz. 

But  he  more  aptly  outlines  the 
threat  that  we  now  have  in  Cuba,  and 


I  quote:  "One  serious  blow  to  this 
hemisphere's  security  was  struck  in 
1959.  when  Fidel  Castro  established  a 
communist  dictatorship  in  Cuba  and 
brought  that  island  into  the  Soviet 
camp." 

He  goes  on:  "Today  the  Soviet  Union 
[uses]  Cuba  as  an  important  military 
base  in  this  hemisphere.  From  Cuba, 
the  Soviet  Union  flies  reconnaissance 
flights  up  and  down  the  east  coast  of 
the  United  States;  in  Cuba,  the  Soviet 
Union  has  a  port  of  call  for  its  subma- 
rines; from  Cuba,  the  Soviet  Union 
monitors  United  States  communica- 
tions, using  one  of  the  largest  and 
most  effective  electronic  surveillance 
sites  in  the  world.  Cuban  troops  act  as 
Soviet  surrogates  in  Ethiopia  and 
Angola;  the  Cuban  Government  smug- 
gles arms  and  provides  aid  and  train- 
ing to  guerrillas  and  terrorists 
throughout  the  Western  Hemisphere. 
In  the  event  of  a  conventional  war  in 
Europe  or  in  the  Persian  Gulf.  Cuba 
would  constitute  a  threat  to  our  abili- 
ty to  aid  our  allies  and  defend  our 
strategic  interests  in  those  vital  re- 
gions." 

The  Secretary  also  said:  "We  risked 
nuclear  confrontation  with  the  Soviet 
Union  over  the  removal  of  their  mis- 
siles" from  Cuba.  "Today,  we  must 
spend  billions,"  of  dollars  "to 
strengthen  our  counterintelligence  ap- 
paratus and  our  naval  and  air  defenses 
against  Soviet  use  of  an  island  90  miles 
off  our  shore.  And  we  learned  the 
value  of  such  an  outpost  to  the  Soviet 
Union,  which  spends,"  and  I  think  this 
is  important,  "which  spends  over  $4 
billion  every  year  to  sustain  [Cuba], 
three  times  what  the  U.S.  spends  for 
all  forms  of  bilateral  assistance  in  all 
of  Latin  America." 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  on  that  point? 

Mr.  ROWLAND  of  Connecticut.  I 
am  pleased  to  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  has  just 
covered  a  very  important  point  and  a 
lesson  in  history  for  all  Americans. 

President  Kennedy,  in  attempting  to 
back  up  the  freedom  fighters  who  hit 
the  Bay  of  Pigs  when  they  had  an  op- 
portunity and  a  chance  to  overthrow 
Mr.  Castro,  withdrew  air  support, 
largely  because  of  internal  questioning 
and  dissent  in  the  United  Nations  and 
other  irritants  that  the  White  House 
staff  conveyed  to  him  and.  because  of 
that,  he  withdrew  that  support. 

Zbigniew  Brzezinski,  who  was  the 
National  Security  Adviser  for  Mr. 
Carter,  caUed  that  the  most  cowardly 
act  in  modem  American  foreign 
policy,  and  according  to  Mr.  Brze- 
zinski, it  was  that  act  that  absolutely 
startled  the  Soviet  Union.  They  could 
not  believe  that  an  American  Presi- 
dent, that  an  American  administration 
was  allowing  a  Communist  state   to 
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ttaamtttt  mly  90  mileB  from  their  shore. 
But  it  was  that  act  of  cowardice  that 
Mr.  Bneaiiiaki  ipoke  of  as  cowardly 
that  prompted  the  Soviet  Union  then 
to  move  to  put  nudear  weapons  into 
Cote. 

Mr.  DsLAT.  If  the  genUeman  will 
yield,  I  think  more  than  an  act  of  cow- 
ardloe.  it  can  be  related  to  the  vote  to- 
morrow as  an  act  of  breaking  the 
United  Stataa'word. 

Mr.  UUMTEK.  I  would  agree  with 
the  gentleman.  It  ta  an  act  of  abandon- 
mmt  that  was  followed  later  on  by  the 
abandcHunent  of  the  Cambodian  free- 
dom fightoB  at  Phnom  Penh  that  re- 
sulted in  mass  slaughtering.  It  Is  prob- 
ably in  a  series  of  the  type  of  actions 
in  hist<»7  which  prompted  Whlttaker 
Chambers  to  say  that,  "I  have  left  the 
Communist  ranks  to  come  over  to  the 
ranks  of  freedom,  but  for  some  strange 
reason  I  feel  I  am  on  the  losing  side." 

But  the  point  is  that  by  acting  weak 
in  our  own  hemisphere  we  prompted 
the  Soviet  Union  to  move  to  an  even 
more  agpeasive  stance  that  ultimately 
put  the  world  on  the  brink  of  nuclear 
war.  Now  when  John  Keimedy  backed 
the  Soviets  down,  and  we  were  on  the 
brink  of  nuclear  war.  and  they  ulti- 
mately puUed  their  missiles  out  of 
Cuba,  we  had  a  10  to  1  strategic  supe- 
riority over  the  Soviet  Union.  I  wonder 
today  what  the  result  would  be  if  we 
had  instead  of  a  Cuban  missile  crisis  a 
Nicaraguan  missile  crisis,  and  I  guess 
my  point  is  that  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut  is  standing  up  there  with 
a  series  of  aerial  photos,  and  one  of 
those  aerial  photos  is  of  air  bases  in 
Nicaragua.  Those  air  bases  right  now 
do  not  have  any  Backfire  bombers, 
and  I  am  talking  about  the  Punta 
Huete  Air  Base  that  will  handle  every 
strategic  system  or  bomber  that  the 
Soviets  have  as  well  as  all  of  the  fight- 
er aircraft  and  the  other  air  bases  that 
are  being  constructed.  There  are  no 
Soviet  BEAR  bombers.  Backfire  bomb- 
ers or  Mig  aircraft  on  those  air  bases 
right  now.  But  they  would  not  be 
building  the  air  bases  unless  they  in- 
tended to  use  them. 

The  point  is,  by  not  backing  up  the 
freedom  fighters,  the  people  who  are 
fighting  for  their  country  and  fighting 
for  their  own  freedom,  we  are  placing 
ourselves  in  a  position  in  which  we 
may  some  day  see  a  repeat  of  the 
Cuban  missile  crisis  with  the  Nicara- 
guan missile  crisis  or  maybe  the  Nica- 
raguan bomber  crisis  or  the  Nicara- 
guan Mig  crisis,  when  we  look  at  our 
own  array  of  armaments  and  we  do 
not  have  that  10  to  1  advantage  over 
the  Soviets  any  more,  and  in  which  we 
backed  down,  and  in  which  the  Soviet 
Union  is  able  to  revise  one  of  their 
most  humiliating  losses.  The  point  is, 
we  are  putting  pressure  on  ourselves 
by  allowing  this  situation  to  grow,  and 
it  is  direct  military  pressure. 

Mr.  DbLAT.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield.  I  would  like  to  finish  my  point 


rtal  quickly.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  California  for  pointing  out  how 
important  it  is  to  our  own  security  to 
wktch  Cuba  and  what  we  allow  to 
happen  off  our  shores,  and  in  trying  to 
link  this  up  to  substantiate  what  I 
contend  to  be  a  Cuba  land-locked  or 
land-connected  to  the  United  States  of 
America.  I  would  like  to  say  to  those 
that  say  that  Nicaragua  is  not  a  Cuba, 
that  it  is  not  going  to  be  a  Communist 
country,  it  is  not  going  to  be  a  satellite 
nation  of  the  Soviet  Union,  I  would 
Just  like  to  finish  my  comments  by 
reading  an  excerpt  from  the  1986 
report  by  our  Embassy  in  Managua  in 
Nicaragua: 

The  Nicaraguan  Communists  celebrated 
their  anniversary  this  year  on  November  7, 
exactly  the  anniversary  date  of  the  Bolshe- 
vft  Revolution  in  Russia. .  .  . 

For  anyone  who  has  been  In  Moscow's 
Red  Square  on  November  7,  what  happened 
here  on  that  day  and  the  next  was  redolent 
with  similarities  evoking  those  sounds  and 
sights. 

All  of  the  things  present  in  Moscow,  or 
aknost  all.  were  to  be  found  in  Managua  on 
the  day  of  its  parade,  November  8.  Just  as 
the  Soviet  Defense  Minister  begins  ceremo- 
nies by  taking  the  salute  of  his  troops  stand- 
ing in  an  open  car  before  retumliig  to  the 
tap  of  the  Lenin  Mausoleum  to  join  his  col- 
leagues for  the  march  past,  so  Humberto 
Ortega  did  the  same  In  Managua  to  record- 
ed hurrahs  of  the  troops.  Then  the  parade 
began  with  various  Sandinista  units  march- 
ing in  tightly  formed  squares  using  the  port 
arms'  tradition  of  the  Soviet  forces  and  the 
goose  step  borrowed  from  the  Prussians  by 
the  last  czars  for  their  household  regiments, 
but  in  our  time  sharply  odorous  of  Nazi  pa- 
rades. .  .  . 

Then  came  armored  personnel  carriers, 
towed  artillery  and  tanks.  The  only  thing 
missing  from  the  Soviet  model  were  the 
intercontinental  ballistic  missiles  with  the 
warhetids  painted  red  which  always  bring  up 
the  end  of  a  Moscow  parade. 

The  Nicaraguan  troops  are  uniformed  ex- 
actly like  Soviets,  the  Marines  looked  just  in 
from  the  Baltic  Fleet  at  Kronstadt.  The  in- 
fantry formations  could  have  been  Soviet 
regiments  uniformed  in  sand-colored  fatigue 
for  Afghanistan. 

The  T-55  tank  commanders  in  their  leath- 
er helmets  were  directly  out  of  a  Soviet  ar- 
mored division  and  the  reservists  carried  In 
Soviet  trucks  with  their  wide-beamed  Soviet 
helmets  recalled  the  motorized  rifle  divi- 
sions one  sees  in  Western  military  district  of 
the  Soviet  Union. 

I  would  just  like  to  show  the  gentle- 
man from  Connecticut,  and  I  am  going 
to  have  this  blown  up  for  the  debate 
tomorrow,  this  is  a  postage  stamp  put 
out  by  the  Sandinista  government  of 
Nicaragua  honoring  Lenin  standing  in 
front  of  a  red  flag  talking  to  the 
masses.  This  is  a  Nicaraguan  postage 
stamp.  So  anyone  who  says  that  this  is 
not  a  Soviet  dominated  or  Soviet  pres- 
sured regime  called  Sandinistas  has 
got  to  be  fooling  the  American  people 
and  is  taking  our  national  security  for 
granted. 

I  D  1710 

Mr.  ROWLAND  of  Connecticut.  Mr. 
Speaker  I  want  to  thank  the  gentle- 


man from  Texas  [Mr.  Cokbest]  for  his 
very  fenportant  remarks,  and  indeed, 
the  handwriting  is  on  the  wall. 

I  think  all  of  us,  by  human  nature, 
want  to  believe  that  this  is  not  hap- 
pening. We  do  not  want  to  believe  that 
the  Soviet  Union  is  involved;  we  do  not 
want  to  believe  that  this  is  really  oc- 
curring in  our  back  yard.  I  think  it  is 
unfortunate  that  we  have  got  to 
accept  these  facts;  and  they  are  facts; 
and  we  see  the  messages  sent  to  us  in 
so  many  different  ways. 

To  reemphasize  a  point  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  made,  I  think 
it  is  more  than  Just  a  coincidence  that 
the  Sandinista  airfields  that  have  been 
buUt  over  the  past  several  years  will 
indeed  accommodate  every  single  type 
of  Soviet  aircraft,  every  tactical  long- 
range,  short-range  aircraft. 

These  declassified  aerial  photos  will 
show  you  each  and  every  one  of  the 
airfields;  the  planes  that  can  indeed 
land  fei  those  regions,  and  of  course, 
we  will  go  into  what  that  risk  poses  in 
our  hemisphere  in  a  few  moments. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  now  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
Kyl]. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  point  out  something  else,  and  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding,  be- 
cause we  Republicans  very  much  ap- 
preciate C-SPAN  covering  our  speech- 
es, because  this  is  one  of  the  few  ways 
that  we  can  get  our  message  to  the 
publia  and  through  them  to  the 
E>emocratic  majority. 

We  know  that  the  TV  cameras  pan 
the  Chamber  every  few  minutes.  This 
is  required  of  the  cameramen  by  the 
majority  leadership  to  show  that  we 
Republicans  are  talking  after  the 
formal  session  has  ended,  and  that  few 
of  our  colleagues  are  here. 

On  the  two  most  important  bills 
that  were  brought  to  the  floor  this  ses- 
sion, the  Democrats  have  adopted 
rules  that  refuse  to  allow  debate  or 
amendments.  They  want  to  steamroll- 
er these  bills  through  the  Congress. 
We  would  prefer  to  address  our  views 
and  proposed  amendments  to  the  full 
House,  but  they  have  made  this  impos- 
sible, and  our  only  alternative  is  to  ad- 
dress them  to  the  Nation,  for  which 
we  thank  C-SPAN. 

Again  tomorrow  we  will  be  asked  to 
vote  on  a  Democrat  proposal  to  stop 
the  President  from  granting  the  last 
$40  Dlllllon  of  the  originally  author- 
ized 1 100  million  for  aid  to  freedom 
fighters  in  Nicaragua,  without  any  op- 
portunity to  propose  amendments. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  can  hardly  speak  be- 
cause of  laryngitis,  as  you  can  tell;  but 
I  cannot  be  silent  on  the  question 
before  us  tomorrow.  We  are  being 
asked  to  break  our  own  law  and  our 
own  commitments,  as  has  been  point- 
ed out. 

This  body  voted  $100  million  last 
year,  concurred  in  by  the  Senate,  and 
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the  President  began  to  make  that  aid 
available  to  the  freedom  fighters  in 
Nicaragua. 

We  have  a  commitment,  and  in  this 
case  there  was  reliance  upon  that  com- 
mitment. It  is  not  the  typical  legal 
kind  of  reliance;  but  rather  reliance 
where  people  place  their  lives  on  the 
line,  relying  upon  our  good  word  and 
our  aid. 

How  can  we  look  ourselves  in  the 
mirror  if  at  this  critical  time,  after 
people  made  the  commitment  of  their 
lives,  we  withdraw  that  aid  and  sup- 
port? How  can  our  friends  rely  upon 
us,  if  after  making  commitments  of 
this  kind  we  withdraw  them  halfway 
through  the  process,  not  to  be  relied 
upon  in  the  future. 

How  can  we  have  any  credibility? 
How  can  our  foreign  policy  have  any 
credibility  if  this  is  what  we  do  with 
our  commitments. 

And  has  anjrthing  changed  to  permit 
us  to  void  our  contract,  if  you  will? 

The  President,  in  his  message,  has 
said  no,  that  there  is  no  agreement  in 
sight  which  would  preclude  the  neces- 
sity of  making  available  the  last  $40 
million.  And  how  about  the  alleged  di- 
version of  funds  from  the  arms  sales 
to  Iran?  That  changes  nothing,  as  has 
been  pointed  out.  The  need  for  the 
Contras  still  exists. 

Our  foreign  policy  imperatives 
remain  the  same;  so  that  does  not 
change  the  necessity  of  keeping  our 
commitment. 

There  is  a  more  important  reason 
than  simply  keeping  our  commitment; 
and  that  has  to  do  with  the  denial  of 
opportunity  for  freedom  to  those  who 
are  willing  to  fight  for  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  spent  some  time  in  El 
Salvador;  in  fact,  I  was  one  of  the  offi- 
cial observers  to  the  Presidential  elec- 
tions in  El  Salvador  in  March  1984.  I 
saw  firsthand  what  it  was  like  for 
people  to  have  the  opportunity  for  the 
first  time  to  vote  for  their  President. 
It  was  a  very  emotional  experience  for 
me,  because  I  saw  literally  thousands 
of  people  standing  in  line  for  hours  to 
vote,  under  extremely  difficult  circum- 
stances. 

Many  people  had  to  walk  20  or  30 
miles  to  get  to  the  voting  place.  There 
was  much  confusion  because,  in  many 
of  the  voting  places,  the  guerrillas  had 
attacked  in  the  early  morning,  de- 
stroyed the  ballot  boxes,  and  had  pre- 
cluded people  from  voting  in  the  place 
where  they  were  supposed  to  vote. 

So  there  was  a  special  place  set  up  at 
the  soccer  stadium  for  the  displacados 
to  vote— the  displaced  persons— and 
there  was  mass  confusion.  Notwith- 
standing that  mass  confusion  and  the 
fact  that  people  had  to  walk  miles  to 
get  to  vote;  they  had  to  stand  in  line 
for  hours  to  get  to  vote,  they  voted. 

They  came  up  to  me  after  they 
voted  and  they  grabbed  me  by  the 
lapels  of  my  coat  and  said,  "You  tell 
them  we  voted."  They  wanted  to  send 


a  message  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States  of  America  that  they  cared 
enough  to  brave  the  guerrillas,  to  walk 
that  distance,  to  stand  for  that 
amount  of  time,  and  to  cast  their  vote. 

Over  79  percent  of  them  cast  a  vote 
for  President  on  that  day  in  March 
1984.  In  some  respects,  I  was  not 
proud  to  be  an  American  on  that  day, 
because  I  knew  the  percentage  of 
people  that  had  voted  at  our  last  elec- 
tion. In  comparing  it  to  the  rigors  of 
the  voting  that  occurred  on  that  occa- 
sion, it  occurred  to  me  that  perhaps 
those  of  us  here  in  the  United  States 
had  forgotten  a  little  bit  about  what  it 
means  to  have  that  freedom  granted 
to  you  the  first  time. 

That  is  what  the  freedom  fighters  in 
Nicaragua  are  asking  our  help  to 
obtain;  the  right  to  go  to  the  polls  and 
elect  their  own  leaders  in  a  voluntary 
and  free  way.  How  can  we  deny  them 
that  opportunity? 

Fortunately  for  this  country,  we  had 
friends,  friends  in  France,  for  exam- 
ple, who  helped  us  in  our  time  of  need 
and  revolution;  and  we  would  not  be 
here  today,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  we  had  not 
been  given  that  support. 

There  is  another  reason  to  help  the 
people  in  Nicaragua,  and  it  is  not 
simply  to  grant  them  the  freedom  that 
they  so  richly  deserve  and  that  we 
enjoy  in  this  country;  but  also  to  avoid 
exploitation  of  their  neighbors  in,  for 
example,  El  Salvador. 

We  have  known  from  the  begiiuiing 
that  Nicaragua  has  exported  revolu- 
tion to  its  neighbors  including  El  Sal- 
vador. Again,  I  have  experienced  first- 
hand the  violations  of  that  country  by 
guerrillas  and  arms  inflicted  upon 
them  by  the  Sandinista  government  in 
Nicaragua. 

There  is  another  reason  to  continue 
to  support  the  Contras.  In  addition  to 
the  fact  that  we  would  be  keeping  our 
commitment,  we  would  be  helping 
people  attain  their  freedom,  and  we 
would  be  putting  pressure  on  the  San- 
dinista govenunent  not  to  bother  their 
neighbors.  That  is  the  reason  that  has 
been  alluded  to  heretofore,  and  to 
which  you  have  been  speaking. 

That  is  the  entire  matter  of  the 
Soviet  foothold  on  this  American  con- 
tinent. That  foothold  is  demonstrated 
by  the  photographs  that  have  been 
shown  here  and  by  the  facts  and  fig- 
ures that  have  been  cited.  It  cannot  be 
gainsaid  that  the  Soviet  Union  has 
much  to  gain  and  nothing  to  lose  by 
playing  in  this  hemisphere,  and  that 
our  trepidation  in  supporting  the  free- 
dom fighters  in  Nicaragua  plays  into 
the  hands  of  the  Soviets. 

If  one  needs  additional  reasons  for 
continuing  to  grant  the  aid  to  our  free- 
dom fighter  friends,  we  can  look  to  the 
status  of  illegal  immigration  into  this 
country.  The  hoardes  of  people  that 
are  coming  into  the  Uiiited  States 
from  the  turmoil  created  in  Central 
America. 


Just  this  week,  decisions  of  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  remind  us  of  the  diffi- 
culty that  this  Government  is  going  to 
face  in  dealing  with  the  thousands  and 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  who 
come  to  this  country  to  escape  the 
problems  that  exist  in  their  country. 

So  this  aid  helps  to  provide  a  situa- 
tion where  our  friends,  for  example,  in 
El  Salvador  can  enjoy  peace  without 
the  necessity  of  people  from  that 
coimtry  emigrating  to  this  coimtry  il- 
legally. 

Finally,  continuing  this  aid  permits 
us  to  continue  to  apply  pressure  in  the 
region  on  the  Soviet  expansion,  on  the 
buildup  in  Nicaragua,  and  to  fight  the 
problem  of  containment,  which  is  a 
position  that  I  think  our  friends  in 
Mexico,  for  example,  adhere  to. 

I  Just  returned  from  a  trip  to  Mexico 
City  in  which  we  spoke  to  leaders  of 
the  Mexican  Government,  including 
President  De  la  Madrid;  and  he  articu- 
lated the  continuing  policy  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Mexico,  basically  to  look 
the  other  way,  away  from  Nicaragua. 

The  excuse  was  that  Mexico,  of 
course,  had  its  local  concerns,  while  he 
understood  that  the  United  States  had 
to  look  at  things  in  a  more  global  per- 
spective. We  had  to  be  aware  of  the 
Soviet  threat,  but  that  was  not  some- 
thing to  which  Mexico  could  really 
direct  its  attention. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  the  argu- 
ment of  containment;  it  is  the  argu- 
ment of  mordida;  it  is  the  argument  of 
buying  off  the  Cubans  or  the  Nicara- 
guans  for  a  little  time,  a  little  peace  in 
the  region  while  ignoring  the  threat  of 
the  Soviet  Union  and  the  real  genesis 
of  trouble  in  the  region  in  the  first 
place. 

The  trouble  will  not  go  away;  Nica- 
ragua cannot  be  sealed  off;  and  that,  I 
believe,  is  very  well  articulated. 

This  is  an  essay  from  which  I  would 
like  to  just  paraphrase  a  couple  of 
comments,  and  then  add  to  the 
RscoRD.  It  is,  interestingly,  written  by 
Charles  Krauthammer,  and  it  appears 
in  the  March  2,  1987,  edition  of  Time 
magazine. 

The  name  of  the  essay  is,  "Should 
the  United  States  support  the  Con- 
tras?" Mr.  Krauthanuner  concludes 
that  the  answer  is  a  resounding  yes, 
we  should. 

D  1720 

Mr.  Speaker,  just  to  paraphrase 
briefly  from  this  essay  because  I  think 
it  so  cogently  makes  the  point  I  Just 
alluded  to.  First  of  all,  Mr.  Krautham- 
mer notes  the  gathering  sentiment  to 
reverse  aid  and  notes  that  it  derives 
less  from  a  desire  to  punish  the  Con- 
tras than  from  a  desire  to  punish  the 
administration.  Ruefully,  regrettably, 
that  seems  to  be  the  case.  But  how  to 
punish,  he  asks.  He  says,  "but  if  it 
wounds  the  country"  the  policy  would 
be  a  bad  one.  "Congress  had  come  to 
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the  view  thAt  Contn  aid  was  in  the 
"■*«*«"■'  interest."  He  says  it  remains 
■o.  "Abandoning  that  Interest  to  get  to 
a  president  is  a  hl^  price  to  pay  for 
sweet  revenge."  He  goes  on  to  point 
out  the  fact  that  the  Soviet  bloc  is 
now  in  the  process  of  consolidating  a 
second  base  in  the  Americas,  this  time 
oa  the  mainland.  He  alludes  to  the 
support  for  the  guerrilla  activity  in  El 
Salvador  that  I  spoke  to  a  moment 
aga  He  says.  "Hie  Sandlnlsta  revolu- 
Uoo  is  without  frontiers"  is  not  a  hy- 
pothetical notion;  it  is  historical.  In 
the  first  years  of  their  rule,  the  Sandi- 
nistas poured  considerable  effort  into 
the  Salvadoran  insurgency,  and  he 
goes  OD  to  point  out  that,  "the  Sandi- 
nistas have  been  much  more  re- 
strained in  their  support  of  the  Salva- 
doran guerrillas  during  the  Reagan  ad- 
minirtration  not  because  of  a  change 
of  heart  but  as  a  direct  result  of  the 
military  pressure  that  the  United 
States  has  brought  to  bear  during  that 
time.  Pressure  in  the  form  of  the  Con- 
tras." 

To  this  matter  of  containment,  he 
Quotes  Tom  Wicker,  an  articulate 
sptAesman  for  the  anti-Contra  view 
and  in  support  of  the  containment 
view.  Mr.  Wicker  said,  "Washington 
could  state  plainly  that  it  will  not  tol- 
erate any  Soviet  military  base  In  Nica- 
ragua, or  any  overt  or  covert  attempt 
by  Nicaragua  to  attack  its  neighbors." 
Mr.  Krauthammer  asks.  "What  exact- 
ly does  'will  not  tolerate'  mean?"  One 
cannot  Just  say  It. 

Carter  declared  the  Soviet  brigade  in 
Cuba  Intolerable;  Reagan  declared  the 
crackdown  on  Polish  Solidarity  intol- 
erable. The  intolerable  endured,  de- 
spite the  brave  words. 

TO  be  serious  about  containing  San- 
dlnlsta subversion  we  will  need  vigi- 
lance and  resources  and  risk.  It  cannot 
mean  condoning  a  ring  of  bases,  a  ring 
of  American  bases  around  Nicaragua, 
or  a  naval  blockade.  Why  is  it  prefera- 
ble to  commit  American  resources  and 
to  take  a  risk  of  direct  confrontation 
but  It  is  not  a  good  idea  to  simply  pro- 
vide aid  to  those  who  would  fight  the 
battle  themselves?  Should  we  station 
permanently  American  troops  to  serve 
as  a  trip  wire?  If  a  blockade  ever 
became  necessary,  would  the  United 
States  risk  confrontation  not  just  with 
Nicaragua  but  with  Soviet  forces  as 
well?  Why  is  the  strategy  of  contain- 
ment preferable  to  supporting  those 
who  would  fight  so  that  Americans  do 
not  have  to  fight? 

Mr.  Krauthammer  concludes  by 
noting  the  fact  that  the  Contras  do 
have  severe  problems.  But  that  is  the 
nature  of  guerrilla  war,  that  it  does  re- 
quire arms  and  training  and,  above  all, 
time  for  building  an  infrastructure  in 
the  countryside. 

He  notes  that  the  Sandinistas  were 
In  the  countryside  for  17  years  before 
their  victory  over  Somoza.  It  could  be 
that  the  United  States  does  not  have 


the  patience  to  support  this  kind  of  in- 
cremental struggle,  this  guerrilla  war. 
But  certainly  hanging  with  the  pro- 
gram more  than  a  couple  of  months, 
more  than  a  few  months  is  essential 
for  us  to  have  a  credible  foreign 
policy.  And  what  makes  this  "they 
can't  win"  refrain  a  bit  ironic  is  the 
vf  ry  people,  of  course,  who  talk  about 
the  fact  that  guerrillas  cannot  win  are 
the  very  people  who  have  been  seeing 
to  it  they  cannot  get  the  support  to 
win  with  in  the  first  place;  a  very  neat 
cbt:le  indeed. 

Finally,  on  the  question  of  morality, 
and  this  gets  back  to  the  very  first 
comments  that  I  made,  helping  to  sup- 
port those  who  would  support  their 
own  freedom  and  backing  up  our  own 
commitment  is  the  only  moral  position 
here. 

Mr.  Krauthammer  concludes,  and  I 
would  like  to  quote  these  last  sen- 
tences: "Is  it  wrong  to  support  a  resist- 
ance seeking  to  overthrow  the  rule 
of  the  comandantes?  Americans  value 
freedom  in  their  own  country.  They 
would  not  tolerate  the  political  condi- 
tions that  Nicaraguans  must  suffer. 
Iltiere  is  no  hope  that  Nicaraguans 
will  enjoy  anything  near  the  liberty 
that  Americans  enjoy— and  that  the 
Nicaraguans  were  promised  by  the 
Sandinistas— unless  their  new  tyranny 
is  removed.  How  then  does  it  serve 
American  values  to  cut  off  aid  to  those 
trying  to  do  the  removing?" 

I  submit  the  answer  to  that  ques- 
tion, of  course,  is  that  it  does  not  serve 
their  interests  or  ours,  that  we  must 
be  good  to  the  commitment  that  we 
made,  that  we  must  continue  to  sup- 
port the  people  who  are  fighting  so 
bravely  for  their  own  freedom  and  not 
incidentally  in  support  of  American 
foreign  policy  in  this  hemisphere  and 
around  the  world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man yielding  some  time  to  me  to  ex- 
press these  things  from  the  heart.  I 
appreciate  the  opportunity  to  speak 
out  on  this  occasion  because,  as  I 
noted  in  the  beginning,  we  will  not 
have  that  same  opportunity  tomorrow 
When  this  matter  is  placed  before  us  so 
that  we  could  debate  it  and  perhaps 
try  to  amend  it.  We  will  not  have  the 
opportunity  to  amend  the  resolution 
before  us  tomorrow.  Therefore,  I  ap- 
preciate the  opportunity  to  speak  on 
the  matter  this  evening. 

The  article  referred  to  follows: 
[Prom  Time.  Mar.  2.  1987] 

Should  the  U.S.  Support  the  Contras? 
(By  Charles  Krauthammer) 

Round  6.  is  it?  President  "Reagan  wants 
$105  million  from  Congress  for  next  year's 
aid  for  the  NicaragUan  contras.  Congres- 
sional Democrats  are  moving  now  to  block 
$40  million  of  this  year's  aid.  We  revisit  the 
debate  that  will  not  die:  Should  the  U.S. 
support  the  Nicaraguan  resistance? 

Congress  is  hardly  the  most  finely  honed 
instrument  for  making  decisions  of  this 
kind.  On  the  question  of  contra  aid.  Con- 
gress has  returned  answers,  consecutively, 


of  yes,  yes.  no,  a  bit,  and— last  year— yes 
again.  (It  was  during  the  two  years  of  "no" 
and  "a  bit"— 1984  through  1986,  when  Con- 
gress first  banned  all  aid,  then  only  military 
aid— that  Colonel  North  sought  to  circum- 
vent Congress  by  funneling  aid  from  other 
sources,  including  the  Iran  arms  sale.) 
Lyndon  Johnson  once  reminded  critics  that 
he  was  the  only  President  we  had.  This  Is 
the  only  Congreas  we  have.  And  by  1986  It 
did  appear  as  if  Congress  had  crossed  a 
divide.  After  lengthy  debate,  both  Houses 
voted  military  aid  to  the  contras. 

The  Iran-contra  affair  shouldn't  change 
all  that,  but  it  probably  will.  Less  than 
three  hours  after  Attorney  General  Meese 
had  announced  the  discovery  of  the  diver- 
sion of  Iran  arms  funds  to  the  contras. 
Senator  David  Durenberger  of  IClnneaota, 
then  chairman  of  the  Senate  Intelligence 
Committee,  declared,  "It's  going  to  be  a  cold 
day  in  Washington,  D.C.,  before  any  more 
money  goes  to  Nicaragua." 

This  even  before  it  was  known  whether  or 
not  the  contra  forces  had  seen  any  of  the  di- 
verted money.  This  even  before  it  was 
known  whether  the  contras  were  even  aware 
that  funds  were  being  illegally  diverted  for 
their  l>enefit.  What  was  known  for  more 
than  a  year  was  that  the  contras  were  the 
beneficiaries  of  some  kind  of  supply  oper- 
ation run  with  a  wink  and  a  nod  from  the 
Administration.  It  was  assumed  that  this 
was  funded  by  "private"  sources  and  possi- 
bly from  money  from  third-party  govern- 
ments. And  until  Meese  revealed  that  some 
money  had  also  been  skimmed  from  the 
Iran  arms  sales,  this  assumption  aroused 
very  little  protest  from  Congress.  Are  the 
contraS  to  be  punished  because  they  did  not 
suspect  an  Iranian  connection,  something 
that,  throughout  November,  no  one  in  Con- 
gress (Or  in  the  press,  for  that  matter)  sus- 
pectedT 

But  the  gathering  sentiment  to  reverse  aid 
derives  less  from  a  desire  to  punish  the  con- 
tras than  from  a  desire  to  punished  the  Ad- 
ministration. Of  course,  the  Administration 
deserves  to  be  punished.  For  the  negligence 
of  those  who  were  ignorant  or  willed  them- 
selves into  ignorance  over  the  Iran  arms 
affair.  And  for  the  lawlessness  of  those  who 
actuary  carried  out  an  operation  designed 
to  conta^vene  congressional  will. 

But  how  to  punish?  Wounding  a  President 
by  reversing  his  most  cherished  foreign 
policy  goal  is  an  understandable  political  in- 
stinct. But  if  it  wounds  the  country,  it  is  a 
bad  oae.  Congress  had  come  to  the  view 
that  contra  aid  was  in  the  national  Interest. 
It  remains  so.  Abandoning  that  interest  to 
get  to  a  President  is  a  high  price  to  pay  for 
sweet  revenge. 

The  case  for  (and  indeed,  the  case  against) 
the  contras  remains  utterly  unchanged  by 
the  North  affair.  Now  as  before,  the  case  for 
the  contras  rests  on  two  pillars.  One  strate- 
gic an4  the  other  ideological— moral,  if  you 
will. 

For  B  century  and  a  half  the  extraordi- 
nary security  of  the  American  mainland 
owed  much  to  the  fact  that  the  U.S.  resist- 
ed, under  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  any  great- 
power  p>enetration  of  its  own  hemisphere. 
For  the  past  40  years  that  local  security  has 
enabled  the  U.S.  to  look  abroad  and  take  re- 
sponsibility for  a  vast  alliance.  Cuba  was  the 
first  breach  in  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  and  it 
has  indeed  complicated  the  U.S.  strategic 
position  not  only  in  the  Americas,  where 
Cuba  has  actively  engaged  in  the  attempted 
destabllization  of  one  country  after  another, 
but  as  far  away  as  Africa,  where  Cuban 
troops  serve  as  a  Soviet  foreign  legion. 


The  Soviet  bloc  is  now  In  the  process  of 
consolidating  a  second  base  in  the  Americas, 
this  time  on  the  mainland,  in  contiguity 
with  Cocta  Rica  and  ultimately  Panama  to 
the  south,  and  with  Honduras.  El  Salvador 
and  ultimately  Mexico  to  the  north.  That 
the  Sandlnlsta  revolution  is  without  fron- 
tiers is  not  a  hypothetical  notion.  It  is  his- 
torical. In  the  first  years  of  their  rule  the 
Sandinistas  poured  considerable  effort  into 
the  Salvadoran  insurgency,  which  hoped  to 
pull  off  a  victory  before  the  inauguration  of 
Ronald  Reagan.  That  attempt  failed,  but 
not  for  lack  of  trying.  The  Sandinistas  have 
been  more  restrained  in  their  support  of  the 
Salvadoran  guerrillas  during  the  Reagan 
Administration,  not  because  of  a  change  of 
heart  but  as  a  direct  result  of  the  military 
pressure  that  the  U.S.  has  brought  to  bear 
during  that  time.  Pressure  in  the  form  of 
the  contras. 

What  is  the  strategic  case  against  support- 
ing a  resistance  that  is  trying  to  prevent  the 
consolidation  of  a  second  Cuba?  Some  isola- 
tionists might  argue  that  the  "loss"  of 
Third  World  countries  does  not  really 
matter,  and  that  we  sit  behind  a  palisade  of 
10,000  nuclear  warheads  and  not  care  who 
controls  Central  America.  But  the  main  op- 
position case  is  different.  It  does  matter,  say 
the  Democrats.  And  the  Sandinistas,  they 
concede  in  speech  after  speech,  are  indeed 
Marxist-Leninist,  expansionist,  and  pro- 
Soviet.  But  they  can  be  contained  by  Ameri- 
can power. 

Tom  Wicker,  an  articulate  spokesman  for 
the  anti-contra  view,  put  the  case  for  con- 
taiiunent:  "Washington  could  state  plainly 
that  it  will  not  tolerate  any  Soviet  military 
base  in  Nicaragua,  or  any  overt  or  covert  at- 
tempt by  Nicaragua  to  attack  its  neighbors." 
Now,  what  exactly  does  "will  not  tolerate" 
mean?  One  cannot  Just  say  it.  Carter  de- 
clared the  Soviet  brigade  in  Cuba  intoler- 
able. Reagan  declared  the  crackdown  on 
Polish  Solidarity  intolerable.  And  the  intol- 
erable endured,  despite  the  brave  words.  To 
be  serious  about  containing  Sandlnista  sub- 
version—overt and  covert— will  mean  vigi- 
lance, resources  and  risk.  It  will  mean  every- 
thing from  pouring  aid  into  El  Salvador. 
Honduras  and  Costa  Rica  to  establishing  a 
ring  of  American  bases  around  the  border  of 
Nicaragua;  even,  as  Walter  Mondale  sug- 
gested during  the  1984  campaign,  to  setting 
up  a  naval  blockade  to  contain  the  Sandinis- 
tas. But  why  is  it  preferable  so  hugely  to 
commit  American  resources?  To  station  per- 
manently American  troops  to  serve  as  a  trip 
wire?  (That  is  how  containment  works  in 
Europe:  the  principal  function  of  American 
soldiers  in  forward  positions  is  to  die  and 
thus  bring  the  U.S.  Into  any  European  war 
the  Soviets  might  be  tempted  to  start.)  And 
if  a  blockade  ever  became  necessary,  the 
U.S.  would  risk  confrontation  not  just  with 
Nlcargauan  forces  but  with  Soviet  forces  as 
well.  Why  is  that  strategically  preferable  to 
supporting  15,000  Nicaraguans  themselves 
prepared  to  fight  to  reclaim  their  country? 

Because,  say  the  critics,  the  contras 
cannot  do  the  Job.  They  cannot  win.  How 
these  experts  divine  the  outcome  of  civil 
wars  is  hard  to  fathom.  The  contras  have 
more  than  twice  the  recruits  the  Sandinis- 
tas had  when  they  overthrew  Somoza. 
Which  side  is  today  more  popular?  It  is  hard 
to  find  out  in  a  dictatorship.  But  it  is  worth 
noting  that  the  Sandinistas  have  a  conscript 
army,  while  the  contras  are  a  volunteer 
force. 

The  contras  do  have  severe  problems. 
They  are  in  the  midst  of  another  agonizing 
reorganization,  as  the  liberal  civilian  leader- 


ship tries,  with  U.S.  support,  to  gain  control 
over  the  military  (not  an  uncommon  prob- 
lem, incidentally,  for  American  friends  from 
the  Philippines  to  Guatemala).  Critics  point 
to  the  lack  of  significant  contra  military 
gains  until  now  as  proof  that  they  cannot 
win.  Perhaps.  But  it  is  equally  possible  that 
the  lack  of  success  has  to  do  with  two  years 
of  a  grossly  unbalanced  arms  race  between 
the  contras  and  the  Sandinistas.  Such  Im- 
balances are  not  rectified  overnight,  nor  do 
they  lend  themselves  to  military  spectacu- 
lars by  the  disarmed  party.  Guerrilla  war  re- 
quires arms,  training  and.  above  all.  time  for 
building  an  infrastructure  in  the  country- 
side. The  Sandinistas  were  in  the  field  for 
17  years  before  their  victory  over  Somoza. 

Some  inunediate  visible  success  may  be 
less  a  military  than  a  political  necessity  for 
the  contras.  As  Admiral  William  J.  Crowe 
Jr.,  chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff, 
said,  if  the  contras  do  not  have  "some  kind 
of  success"  soon,  they  will  likely  forfeit 
American  support.  The  contras'  greatest 
wealuiess  could  be  the  nature  of  their  great- 
power  patron.  It  could  be  that  the  U.S.  does 
not  have  the  patience  to  support  the  incre- 
mental struggle  that  is  guerrilla  war.  And 
the  contras  certainly  cannot  win  without 
outside  support.  Very  few  guerrilla  armies 
do.  Not  even  the  Viet  Cong  did. 

Which  makes  the  "they  can't  win"  refrain 
somewhat  ironic.  It  comes  most  often  from 
precisely  those  people  in  Congress  who  are 
constantly  fighting  to  cut  aid  to  the  contras, 
reducing  their  supplies  to  the  barest  mini- 
mum, or  trying  to  eliminate  assistance  alto- 
gether. Having  disarmed  the  resistance, 
they  then  assert  that  it  cannot  win,  and 
then  cite  the  inability  to  win  as  a  reason  for 
disarming  it.  A  neat  circle. 

But  what  of  international  morality?  E^'en 
if  it  is  strategically  important  for  the  U.S.  to 
prevent  a  Communist  state  in  Central 
America,  do  not  American  values  prevent  us 
from  overthrowing  another  government?  In 
principle,  no.  It  depends  on  the  case.  The 
1983  overthrow  of  the  thug  government  of 
Grenada,  for  example,  surely  qualified  as 
one  of  the  more  moral  exercises  of  Ameri- 
can foreign  policy. 

The  question  of  contra  support,  however, 
poses  a  different  problem.  It  asks  whether 
the  U.S.  has  the  right  to  support  a  15,000- 
man  peasant  army  that  wants  to  overthrow 
its  own  government.  That  army  believes 
that  its  country  has  been  taken  over  by  Len- 
inists who  have  shut  down  the  opposition, 
destroyed  a  free  press,  repressed  the  church 
and  run  a  secret  police  "sidvised"  by  Cubans 
and  E^t  Germans.  As  the  President  of 
Costa  Rica  put  it,  the  "Nicaraguan  people 
.  .  .  have  fought  so  hard  to  get  rid  of  one 
tyrant,  one  dictator,  and  seven  years  later 
they  have  nine." 

Guerrilla  war  is  always  morally  problem- 
atic, and  it  is  therefore  important  for  the 
U.S.  to  ensure  that  its  allies  conduct  the  war 
as  humanely  as  any  guerrilla  war  can  be 
conducted.  But  is  it  wrong  to  support  a  re- 
sistance seeking  to  overthrow  the  rule  of 
the  comandantes?  Americans  value  freedom 
in  their  own  country.  They  would  not  toler- 
ate the  political  conditions  that  Nicara- 
guans must  suffer.  There  is  no  hope  that 
Nicaraguans  will  enjoy  anything  near  the 
liberty  that  Americans  enjoy  (and  that  the 
Nicaraguans  were  promised  by  the  Sandinis- 
tas) unless  their  new  tyranny  is  removed. 
How,  then,  does  it  serve  American  values  to 
cut  off  aid  to  those  trying  to  do  the  remov- 
ing? 

But  then  these  arguments  are  familiar, 
too  familiar.  They  have  been  debated  in 


Congress  and  elsewhere  with  t^aitffnal  regu- 
larity. That  is  predaely  the  point,  however. 
It  is  these  familiar  arguments  that  lie  at  the 
heart  of  the  decision  about  whether  Uie 
VS.  ought  to  support  the  contras.  Not 
"What  did  the  President  know,  and  when 
did  he  know  it?"  The  fallings,  even  the  ille- 
galities, of  a  President  alter  neither  Ameri- 
can strategic  interests  nor  the  morality  (or 
inunorality)  of  supporting  anti-Communist 
rebels.  Let  the  debate  begin,  again.  And  may 
it  be  decided  on  its  merits. 

Mr.  ROWLAND  of  Coimecticut.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  his  articulate 
and  candid  remarks.  I  think  everyone 
can  appreciate  exactly  the  comments 
that  were  made. 

To  reemphasize  the  point  made  by 
the  gentleman  as  well  as  the  gentle- 
man from  Callfomia,  the  continuing 
question  comes  back:  What  is  the  in- 
terest of  the  Soviet  Union  in  this 
region?  I  think  this  regional  map 
dramatizes  the  interests  the  Soviet 
Union  just  may  have  in  that  region.  If 
indeed  you  look  into  the  smaller  circle 
in  this  area  outside  of  Nicaragua.  65 
percent  of  the  ships  come  through  the 
Panama  Canal  bringing  goods  to  or 
from  the  United  States.  As  you  get 
into  the  outer  parts  of  the  circle,  you 
will  see  that  45  percent  of  all  U.S.  im- 
ports and  exports  must  come  through 
this  region.  Indeed  60  percent  of 
NATO  resupplies  must  come  through 
this  region.  I  think  it  is  also  important 
to  note  that  if  you  look  at  strategic 
importance,  that  55  percent  U.S.  crude 
oil  imports  come  in  this  particular 
region.  We  have  seen  the  oil  fields,  the 
military  armament  that  we  have 
talked  about  earlier,  and  we  are  going 
to  see  some  of  the  port  facilities  and 
more  graphic  details  of  just  what  the 
Soviet  interest  is  in  this  region. 

At  this  point  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  INHOFE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut  for  yielding  this 
time  to  me. 

I  have  been  listening  to  my  col- 
leagues from  the  various  parts  of  the 
country  who  stand  united  in  being 
concerned  with  what  might  be  hap- 
pening tomorrow. 

The  gentleman  from  Texas  has  been 
talking  about  his  State  of  Texas  and 
its  proximity. 

When  I  look  at  this  map  about  the 
distance  in  air  miles  from  Managua  to 
various  parts  of  the  country,  I  see  that 
my  district  centered  around  Tulsa  is  a 
little  over  1,500  miles  away  from 
where  all  of  this  is  happened  right  on 
our  own  hemisphere.  It  is  very  discon- 
certing to  me. 

I  listened  to  my  colleague  from  Ari- 
zona when  he  talked  about  his  frustra- 
tions. I  think  a  lot  of  it  is  because  he  is 
a  freshman,  as  I  am  a  freshman,  and 
we  come  here  and  we  see  something 
that  we  do  not  believe  is  happening, 
that  this  country  might  be  considering 
not  honoring  its  commitments  to  the 
freedom    fighters   anywhere    in    this 
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trarld,  leave  alone  Just  a  few  hundred 
mllea  awaj  from  where  we  are  stand- 
ing rti^t  now. 

Tlie  gentleman  from  Connecticut, 
with  his  mass,  showed  the  military 
buOdop  which  we  know  so  well,  but 
for  those  of  you  who  may  be  watching 
and  not  quite  as  familiar  with  some  of 
the  wy  technical  tenns  that  have 
been  used  here,  keep  in  mind  we  are 
talking  about  the  5<anriin<Ktaji  and  the 
military  buildup  In  the  neighborhood 
of  lao.OOO  individuals.  A  lot  of  people 
say.  "Yes,  that  is  for  national  securi- 
ty." How  can  it  be  for  national  seciiri- 
ty?  They  are  bordered  on  the  north  by 
Honduras  that  has  an  army  of  some- 
thing over  10.000;  on  the  south  by 
Costa  Rica  that  does  not  even  have  a 
military  buildup  at  all.  So  it  is  not  for 
that  reason  at  alL  It  is  to  develop  a 
stnmghold  here  in  this  country. 

So  many  of  us  have  heard  the  stories 
of  our  loved  ones  who  have  come  back 
with  their  personal  experiences.  I 
would  like  to  share  with  you  an  expe- 
rience of  Joe  Niehus,  a  preacher  in 
Oklahoma  who  was  down  in  Nicaragua 
along  the  border.  He  talked  to  a  lady 
who  watched  her  husband  be  dismem- 
bered and  be  finally  murdered  by  the 
Sandlntotas  This  lady  was  raped.  The 
brutalities  that  are  taking  place  down 
there  are  not  something  that  is  imagi- 
native, it  is  something  very  real. 

What  is  really  happening  is  that  the 
attack  on  freedom  in  our  country,  the 
stMMjiniatjm  are  lodging  an  attack  on 
the  press.  La  Presna,  the  last  free 
newspiQwr  has  now  been  attacked  by 
this  regime.  It  is  inconceivable  to  me 
to  think  that  this  could  hiu>pen. 

The  gentleman  from  Texas  talked 
about  and  dwelled  quite  a  bit  on  Cuba, 
drawing  some  parallels. 
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I  was  mindful  and  remember  a  part 
of  a  speech  that  was  made  some  20 
years  ago  by  a  very  visionary  person 
who  later  became  President  of  the 
United  States.  In  Ronald  Reagan's 
speech  called  "A  Rendesnrous  With 
Destiny."  over  20  years  ago,  he  told 
the  story  about  the  Cuban  refugee 
who  esc^^ed  from  Communist  Cuba 
and  was  able  to  finally  get  away  from 
that  and.  after  he  was  washed  up  on 
the  beach,  there  was  a  lady  there  who 
met  him.  He  talked  about  the  horrible 
things  that  were  happening  in  Com- 
munist Cuba  Just  a  few  miles  away. 

When  he  was  through,  she  said.  "I 
guess  we  in  this  country  don't  know 
how  lucky  we  are."  The  Cuban  said, 
"How  lucky  you  are?  I  am  the  one  who 
is  lucky.  I  had  a  place  to  escape  to." 

What  he  was  saying  at  that  time  was 
that  here  we  are,  the  last  bastion  of 
freedom.  For  those  of  you  who  do  not 
think  that  the  same  thing  is  going  on 
in  Nicaragua.  I  suggest  to  you  that  you 
read  an  article,  a  book,  that  was  writ- 
ten by  Armando  Vayodaros  caUed 
"Against  All  Hope."  In  this  book  Ar- 


mando Vayodaras  will  lead  you  to  the 
inescapable  conclusion  that  the  great- 
est brutality  in  the  history  of  human 
kind  Is  happening  behind  the  walls  of 
the  Communist  Cuban  prisons  at  this 
time. 

He  talked  about  22  years  behind  the 
walls  with  a  very  scientific  blend  of 
medieval  and  modem  tortures  that  he 
had  been  able  to  sustain  himself 
through  Just  through  faith.  It  is  a 
type  of  thing  that  you  cannot  read 
and  read  out  loud.  You  would  be  em- 
barrassed to  know  that  things  like 
that  are  happening  in  this  world 
today. 

Yet,  he  escaped  and  he  was  able  to 
be  released  and  has  returned. 

It  was  not  long  ago,  in  the  U.S.  News 
is  World  Report,  there  was  an  article 
talldng  about  how  the  prison  officials 
in  Cuba  have  been  sent  to  Nicaragua 
to  show  the  Sandinistas  how  to  tor- 
ture political  prisoners. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  a  very  seri- 
o«s  problem  just  a  few  miles  from  our 
border  and  I  join  my  colleagues  in 
wanting  to  do  everything  that  I  can  to 
see  that  we  do  not  dishonor  our  com- 
mitment that  we  made  to  the  freedom 
fighters  in  Nicaragua. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROWLAND  of  Connecticut.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  form  Califor- 
nia.   

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think 
that  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma 
has  hit  on  a  very  important  point  in 
this  debate.  That  point  is  that  the 
other  nations  in  Central  America  now, 
and  particularly  El  Salvador  and  Hon- 
duras and  Costa  Rica,  are  developing 
in  some  cases  fragile  democracies,  but 
they  are  nations  in  which  young 
people  will  be  able,  at  some  point  in 
their  lives  when  they  reach  voting  age, 
to  walk  to  a  ballot  box  and  to  vote  for 
their  leadership.  They  may  do  that 
with  bare  feet;  they  may  do  that  with 
empty  stomachs;  they  may  do  that 
without  the  economic  surroundings 
that  we  have  in  this  coimtry,  but  by 
being  able  to  do  that,  and  to  choose 
their  own  leaders,  they  are  going  to 
improve  their  economies.  They  are 
going  to  improve  the  futures  of  their 
families;  they  are  going  to  be  able  to 
live  in  relative  religious  freedom. 

That  is  something  that  young  people 
in  Nicaragua,  if  the  Soviet  Union  man- 
ages to  pull  Nicaragua  into  the  Soviet 
Qnpire,  will  never  be  able  to  do.  They 
will  never  be  able,  if  the  history  of 
Cbmmunist  nations  is  any  example,  to 
go  to  a  ballot  box  and  cast  a  vote  for  a 
ballot  on  which  there  are  more  than 
one  candidate  and  determine  their 
own  future. 

The  gentleman,  I  think,  has  hit  a 
very  poignant  point  when  he  spoke 
about  the  Cuban  who  said,  "I  had  a 
place  to  go  to,"  meaning  he  had  a 
place  to  take  refuge  in;  namely,  the 
United  States. 


We  have  become  a  nation  of  refu- 
gees, and  they  are  refxigeed  from  na- 
tions and  from  people  whom  we  have 
abandoned.  We  abandoned  the  free- 
dom fighters  at  the  Bay  of  Pigs,  and 
today  a  large  portion  of  the  Cuban 
population  resides  in  the  United 
Statest  The  Government  of  Cuba  re- 
sides in  Moscow,  as  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Hyde]  says. 

The  military  forces  reside  mainly  in 
South  Africa. 

We  fibandoned  the  Cambodians  and 
so  many  Cambodians  were  slaughtered 
by  Commiuilst  forces  in  the  so-called 
peace  that  American  liberals  in  this 
Chamber  looked  forward  to  after  we 
pulled  the  aid  from  the  freedom  fight- 
ers at  Phnom  Penh  that  the  skulls  of 
those  people  who  were  bulldozed  into 
mass  graves  following  the  American 
abandonment  by  this  Congress  of  the 
freedom  fighters  would  fill  and  over- 
flow this  House  Chamber. 

So  of  recent,  it  has  not  been  good  for 
a  nation  to  be  an  ally  of  the  United 
States.  In  fact,  it  has  been  better  in 
some  cases  to  be  an  adversary. 

I  would  hope  that  we  would  look  at 
the  le$sons  that  the  gentleman  spoke 
about  and  look  at  the  experiences  of 
other  people,  like  the  Cubans,  and  for 
one  time,  confront  the  Soviet  Union 
head  en  and  not  allow  them  to  make 
this  ingress  into  our  hemisphere  and 
into  the  lives  of  the  millions  of  people 
who  are  now  yoimg  people  in  Nicara- 
gua who  want  someday  to  be  able  to 
walk  bo  a  ballot  box  and  to  determine 
their  own  future. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  his  articu- 
late statement  in  support  of  doing 
what  we  promised  to  do  last  year  and 
what  people  are  relying  on.  That  is  re- 
leasing that  $40  million  to  the  freedom 
fighters. 

Mr.  ROWLAND  of  Connecticut.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  want  to  thank  both  gentle- 
men for  their  comments. 

Certainly  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa [Mr.  Inhofe]  made  reference  to 
the  fact  that  Nicaragua  is  not  on  the 
other  side  of  the  world.  He  made  some 
inference  to  the  closeness  to  his  par- 
ticular State. 

This  map  will  show  you  that,  indeed, 
Nicaragua  and  Managua  itself  is  a 
short  distance  away  from  the  United 
Statea  If  you  look  at  the  air  mileage, 
you  can  see  it  is  anywhere  from  just 
1,000  miles  to  3,000  miles  away  from 
Managua. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  merely  add  and  reem- 
phasiae  some  of  the  comments  that 
have  been  made  in  the  last  60  minutes. 
Indeed,  the  moratorium  vote  tomor- 
row vrill  be  a  unilateral  movement. 
When,  indeed,  or  if,  indeed,  we  are  to 
cut  off  aid  to  the  Contras,  not  only 
will  WE  be  reneging  on  a  commitment, 
but  more  importantly,  I  believe,  and  I 
think  many  of  us  in  this  Chamber  be- 
lieve, we  will  be  unilaterally  giving  up 


hope.  We  will  be  ultimately  picking 
sides. 

I  believe  all  of  us  need  to  understand 
that  we  are  going  to  have  to  live  with 
that  decision.  We  are  going  to  have  to 
live  with  the  decision  we  make  tomor- 
row and  we  are  going  to  have  to  live 
with  the  decision  that  we  make  next 
year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  DreierI. 

Mr.  DREIER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  thank  my  friend,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Row- 
LAin>],  for  the  very  cogent  remarks 
which  he  had  made,  and  also  for  cer- 
tainly his  foresight  in  looking  at  what 
is  a  very  critical  issue  to  the  freedom 
of  the  Western  Hemisphere  and  the 
future  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica, I  believe. 

Today  is  March  10  and  it,  in  fact,  is 
just  before  a  very  important  anniver- 
sary that  many  people  may  not  have 
focused  attention  on.  It  is  the  anniver- 
sary of  a  trip  that  was  taken  by  nine 
Members  of  this  House  to  Managua, 
Nicaragua,  and  to  San  Salvador,  El 
Salvador.  One  year  ago,  March  14,  we 
were  led  there  by  our  colleague  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Walker]  and  had  a 
very,  very  fascinating  eye-opening 
series  of  meetings. 

I  simply  would  like  to  begin  by 
asking  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Walker],  the 


leader 


that    delegation,    for    his 


thoughts  on  where  we  stand  now  1 
year  after  that  trip. 

I  never  will  forget  the  first  meeting 
that  we  had.  It  was  in  the  office  of  the 
editorial  board  of  that  great  newspa- 
per, the  world-respected  publication 
for  freedom,  which  criticized  the 
Somoza  regime  and  also  launched  a 
very  strong  criticism  against  the  San- 
dinlsta  Communist  totalitarian  dicta- 
torship. That  was  our  first  meeting. 

It  is  interesting  that  here  we  are, 
just  1  year  away  from  that  trip  and  it 
was  led  so  ably  by  my  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania.  I  am 
pleased  to  report  that  here  in  this 
Chamber  we  have  another  member  of 
that  very  important  delegation,  my 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  DoRifAN],  and  as  we  stand 
here,  that  publication.  La  Prensa,  no 
longer  exists.  When  we  were  there  a 
year  ago,  we  heard  that  they  were 
having  a  difficult  time  getting  ink; 
that  the  Government  was  trying  to 
stop  the  flow  of  ink;  that  one  of  the 
members  of  the  editorial  board  had 
been  Iddnaped  for  a  short  period  of 
time. 

We  also  knew  that  the  Government 
was  harassing  the  businesses  which 
were  buying  advertising  in  La  Prensa, 
and  we  also  saw  the  tremendous 
degree  of  censorship  which  had  been 
imposed. 

We  learned  that,  under  Somoza, 
there  had  been  certainly  some  censor- 
ship which  took  place,  primarily  focus- 


ing on  the  military  buildup  of  the  op- 
position. But  since  that  time,  we  have 
seen — or  we  did  at  that  i>oint— see  that 
La  Prensa  was  faced  with  an  even 
greater  degree  of  censorship  being  im- 
posed by  the  Sandinistas. 

That  was  the  first  meeting  that  we 
had.  Perhaps  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Walker]  would 
care  to  elaborate  on  some  of  the  other 
meetings  that  we  had. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROWLAND  of  Connecticut.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania.   

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  cer- 
tainly appreciate  the  gentleman  rais- 
ing the  point  of  that  particular  visit, 
because  he  Is  right,  that  1  year  ago,  we 
were  there.  We  saw  what  was  happen- 
ing in  the  country  at  that  point  and  I 
must  say  that,  from  everything  that  I 
have  been  able  to  hear  from  colleagues 
who  have  come  back  since  that  visit, 
the  situation  has  gotten  worse  there. 
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We  know  with  regard  to  La  Prensa 
that  the  situation  has  gotten  worse. 
Whereas  it  was  a  newspaper  that  was 
censored,  at  least  it  was  getting  the 
word  out  to  a  few  [>eople.  Since  the 
time  of  our  visit,  La  I>rensa  has  been 
shut  down.  There  is  no  opposition 
voice  for  the  Nicaraguan  people  to 
read  in  Nicaragua  today. 

Mr.  DREIER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  sure  the  gentleman  re- 
members very  well  that  when  we  were 
there,  we  saw  that  they  did  at  least 
allow  at  that  point  the  posing  of  cen- 
sored articles  on  the  outside.  Although 
they  really  were  not  on  the  street, 
they  were  still  within  the  compound  of 
La  Prensa. 

Mr.  WALKER.  And  the  secret  police 
were  taking  down  the  names  and 
taking  pictures  of  the  people  who 
came  in  to  read  those  articles. 

Mr.  DREIER  of  California.  They 
came  just  to  look  at  those  articles  that 
were  published  there  and  posted  on 
the  wall.  It  used  to  be  apparently  that 
they  were  on  the  outside. 

And  I  remember  so  often  people  in 
the  media  here  in  the  United  States 
were  talking  about  the  fact  that  there 
was  at  least  tolerance  of  La  Prensa  by 
allowing  them  to  post  those  articles, 
even  though  it  was  within  their  com- 
pound. They  said,  "Well,  the  people  in 
Managua  certainly  still  have  the  right 
to  read  the  articles  which  have  been 
censored,"  and  that  was  significant  in 
the  eyes  of  many  people  in  the  United 
States  who  had  opposed  aid  to  the 
freedom  fighters.  They  said  that  dem- 
onstrated that  a  free  press  really  did 
exist. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Is  it  not  interesting 
that  those  same  people,  since  La 
Prensa  has  been  shut  down,  are 
strangely  silent  about  freedom  of  the 
press  in  Nicaragua  and  now  say  that  if 


it  was  not  for  the  United  States  put- 
ting pressiu^  on  Nicaragua.  L*  Prensa 
would  have  survived?  It  is  as  though  it 
were  our  fault  that  the  Nicaraguan 
Communists  shut  down  La  Prensa. 

It  is  absolutely  astonishing  to  me 
how  the  people  in  this  body  and 
around  the  country  can  very  often  get 
themselves  into  the  framework  of 
thinking  that  virtually  everything 
that  happens  they  blame  on  the 
United  States.  In  this  case  the  blame 
does  not  exist  with  the  United  States. 
All  you  have  to  do  is  go  to  Nicaragua 
and  you  see  it.  They  are  imposing  a 
Communist  dictatorship  there. 

Will  the  gentleman  agree  with  me 
that  our  delegation  at  least  left  there 
with  absolutely  no  doubt  whatsoever 
that  we  were  dealing  with  a  Commu- 
nist regime? 

Mr.  DREIER  of  California.  I  not 
only  agree  with  what  the  gentleman  is 
saying,  but  that  is  not  simply  a  Com- 
munist government  or  a  Communist 
regime;  it  is  a  Communist  totalitarian 
dictatorship  based  on  the  whole  Sta- 
linist ideal,  and  I  believe  very  strongly 
that  we  have  seen  an  expansion  of 
that. 

I  will  never  forget  looking  at  a 
debate  that  took  place  between  a 
couple  of  our  colleagues  not  too  long 
ago— Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  ask,  has  my 
time  expired? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Hayes  of  Louisiana).  Yes,  the  time  of 
the  gentleman  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
Rowland]  has  expired. 


REINSTATEMENT  OF  SPECIAL 
ORDER 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  special 
order,  which  was  previously  passed 
over,  be  permitted  to  go  forward  at 
this  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
who  will  participate  in  my  special 
order  be  allowed  to  revise  and  extend 
their  remarlcs. 

The  SPEAEiai  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 


SUPPORT  URGED  FOR  PROVID- 
ING FURTHER  AID  TO  NICARA- 
GUAN CONTRAS 

The  SPEAICER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  Hoiise  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Walker]  is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will 
begin  by  yielding  to  the  gentleman 
from  California  [&Ir.  Dreier]. 
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Mr.  DREIER  of  California.  Mr. 
^teaker.  I  thank  the  gentleman  very 
much. 

To  continue  my  thought,  there  was 
an  intereatlng  debate  that  took  place 
on  a  television  program.  It  was  one  of 
theoe  news  procrams,  and  there  was  a 
Membor  from  this  side  of  the  aisle 
there.  I  would  point  out  that  I  am 
right  now  on  the  Democratic  side  of 
the  aisle,  I  am  happy  to  say,  because 
ao  many  of  our  Republican  colleagues 
have  filled  the  microphones  on  the 
Republican  side  of  the  aisle.  But  there 
was  a  Democratic  colleague  there  who 
was  being  interviewed  along  with  a  Re- 
publican colleague  on  the  issue  of 
Contra  aid 

The  question  that  was  posed  to  the 
Democrat,  who  obviously  was  an  oppo- 
nent of  Contra  aid,  was  this:  the  com- 
mentator said  to  this  gentleman. 
"Well,  tell  me.  we  know  that  you  are 
an  opponent  of  aid  to  the  freedom 
fighters  in  Nicaragua.  Based  on  that. 
what  is  it  that  you  recommend  as  a  so- 
lution to  the  problem  of  the  export  of 
revolution?"  That  is  what  has  been  re- 
ferred to  in  fact  by  Daniel  Ortega  as  a 
"revolution  without  borders." 

Our  Democratic  colleagues  respond- 
ed to  that  question  by  saying,  "Well,  I 
believe  what  we  must  do  is  negotiate 
with  the  Communist  dictator  to 
ensure  that  their  form  of  government 
stays  within  the  borders  of  Nicara- 
gua." 

And  the  commentator  very  wisely 
pointed  to  the  fact  that  on  nine  differ- 
ent occasions  we  have  attempted, 
through  the  Contadora  process,  to 
bring  about  some  degree  of  negotia- 
tions, and  he  also  asked:  "Well,  what 
happens  if .  as  in  the  past,  the  totali- 
tarian dictatorship  in  Nicaragua  does 
export  its  revolution  beyond  its  bor- 
ders?" 

Our  Democratic  colleague  then  said, 
"Well,  then  we  will  have  one  solution, 
and  that  is  that  we  will  have  to  deploy 
U.S.  troops  to  ensure  that  they  don't 
violate  that  agreement." 

Our  Republican  colleague  very 
wisely  came  back  and  said,  "Aha, 
that's  exactly  what  we  are  trying  to  do 
with  this  policy.  We  are  trying  to 
ensiure  that  we  never  have  to  send  a 
single  n.S.  combat  troop." 

When  I  was  in  the  midst  of  a  debate 
with  another  of  our  Democratic  col- 
leagues on  this  issue,  after  I  had 
quoted  President  Kennedy's  famous 
line  from  his  inaugural  address  on 
January  20.  1961.  when  he  said.  "Let 
every  nation  know,  whether  it  wishes 
us  well  or  ill.  that  we  shall  pay  any 
price,  bear  any  burden,  meet  any  hard- 
ship, support  any  friend,  oppose  any 
foe.  to  insure  the  survival  and  the  suc- 
cess of  liberty."  after  I  had  given  that 
quote,  my  Democratic  colleague  said 
to  me.  "Well,  you  have  got  to  remem- 
ber that  President  Kennedy  is  also  the 
one  who  said  that  there  is  not  always 


an  American  solution  to  every  world 
problem." 

And  I  said.  "Aha,  what  we  are  offer- 
ing here  is  not  the  American  solution. 
We  are  simply  providing  American 
backing  for  the  Nicaraguan  solution." 

What  happens  time  and  time,  again, 
when  you  talk  to  the  Nicaraguans.  is 
that  they  will  say  to  us,  "We  are  not 
fighting  this  war  for  you.  We  are 
fighting  it  for  ourselves  and  our  coun- 
try." 

1  believe  it  is  very  clear  that  this  is 
the  goal  that  we  have  stated. 

While  I  do  not  have  control  of  the 
time,  I  see  that  there  are  three  mem- 
bers of  that  very  famous  Waucer  con- 
gressional delegation  standing  at 
microphones,  and  I  cannot  help  but 
refluest  of  the  gentleman  from  Peiui- 
sylvanla  that  he  yield  to  my  colleague 
from  Orange  County,  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Dornan]. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
glad  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
California. 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

I  would  like  to  participate  in  this 
special  order  a  little  bit  later  also,  but 
I  can  hardly  wait  to  defer  to  our  good 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Virgin- 
ia, who  wants  to  quote  from  Whittaker 
Chambers'  book  "Witness." 

Before  he  does  that,  to  finish  up  on 
our  trip,  let  me  say  that  a  year  ago  my 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia—and our  districts  adjoin— had  also 
traveled  with  me  to  Hanoi,  just  1 
month  before,  on  February  14  of  last 
year.  Although  there  is  a  different 
feeling,  since  one  coimtry  is  Latin  and 
the  other  is  Asian,  the  gentleman  will 
recall  that  we  walked  around  Hanoi  all 
one  night  observing  what  a  beautiful 
city  it  had  been  at  one  time  and  the 
abject  poverty  it  had  fallen  into,  and 
how  strange  was  the  economic  course 
of  those  nations  that  we  defeat- 
Japan,  Germany,  Italy— and  you  only 
have  to  go  from  the  sterling  automo- 
bile, from  the  Mercedes  to  the  Ferrari. 

Mr.  DREIER  of  California.  And  we 
saw  that  Hanoi  at  one  point  had  been 
a  beautiful  city  with  boulevards,  and 
then  the  jimgle  had  taken  over  the 
city  and  it  looked  as  though  there  had 
not  been  any  paint  thrown  on  the 
buildings  in  decades. 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Even 
though  the  cities  were  different, 
again,  in  this  Latin  coimtry,  at  sea 
level,  with  active  volcanoes  on  the  ho- 
rixon  and  the  only  freshwater  sharks 
there,  too,  in  lakes  within  sight,  cer- 
tainly like  Lake  Managua,  we  could 
see  the  whole  thing  from  the  hills 
where  we  had  some  meetings  at  the 
Ambassador's  house,  and  we  observed, 
even  though  there  was  a  physical  dif- 
ference, the  same  feeling  that  perme- 
ated the  Communist  capital  of  Hanoi. 
It  was  the  same  feeling  that  we  ob- 


served in  the  growing  Communist  cap- 
ital of  Nicaragua. 

Mr.  DREIER  of  California.  Especial- 
ly the  night  we  had  oiu-  water  cut  off 
at  the  Intercontinental  HoteL 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  CaUfomla.  Right. 
It  was  a  feeling  of  dustiness,  and  I  do 
not  mean  that  literally.  I  mean  it  was 
just  decay,  economic  decay.  And  it  was 
not  from  any  warfare  out  in  the  veldt 
or  the  bush  from  the  freedom  fighters 
against  the  Cuban-trained  and  Soviet- 
trained  Sandinista  Communist  forces; 
it  was  that  feeling  of  nothing  in  the 
stores,  a  feeling  of  deadness  that 
comes  on  a  society  when  all  entrepre- 
neurshdp  and  all  competitiveness  in 
the  best  sense  of  that  word  is  gone,  all 
of  that  free-market  economic  liveliness 
that  we  had  seen  going  into  Hanoi 
from  Bangkok,  in  Seoul,  coming  out. 
and  that  we  had  seen  in  El  Salvador, 
even  though  it  had  still  not  contained 
its  guerrilla  threat. 

Well,  what  we  observed  at  the  end  of 
that  day  is  something  I  would  like  to 
repeat  because  we  have  here  three  of 
the  nine  of  us  who  were  on  that  trip. 
We  had  inadvertently  in  our  meetings 
tracked  the  first  amendment  to  the 
U.S.  Constitution,  which  says,  leaving 
out  some  of  the  longer  phrases  at  the 
end:  Congress  shall  make  no  law 
abridgfeig  freedom  of  speech,  of  the 
press.  Of  the  right  of  the  people  to  as- 
semble; and  peaceably  petition  their 
government.  And  then  you  have  the 
religious  clause  in  that  great  first 
amendment.  We  saw  on  that  day  the 
people  of  La  Prensa— which  literally 
means  the  press— we  saw  people  from 
the  human  rights  groups  who  were 
pleading  for  the  members  of  their 
group  and  others  who  had  been 
thrown  in  prison  for  peaceably  assem- 
bling t»  petition  their  government  to 
keep  their  promise  to  the  OAS,  the 
promiaes  of  the  original  Sandinista 
revolution  that  won  in  July  of  1979. 
We  talked  to  people  who  had,  because 
they  assembled,  lost  their  property. 

We  then  talked  to  great  religious 
leaders.  We  do  not  want  to  name  them 
because— well,  two  of  them  have  been 
kicked  out.  so  we  can  mention  Monsi- 
gnor  Carballo,  who  had  been  stripped 
naked  and  dragged  down  the  street. 
He  ran  Radio  Catalica.  which  had 
been  shut  down  on  New  Year's  week  of 
a  year  ago  now. 

Mr.  DREIER  of  California.  Is  this 
Bishop  Carballo.  who  was  summoned 
to  a  meeting  at  a  mission  and  then  was 
taken  out  in  the  streets  at  giuipoint 
and  stripped? 

D  1750 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Right; 
and  the  man  who  said.  "I  will  kill  you 
yet,"  is  named  Cema.  That  is  a  Latin 
name,  but  his  first  name  is  Lenin.  A 
rather  unusual  name  for  someone  in  a 
Latin  country.   Lenin   Cema  who   is 


head  of  their  security  force  says,  "I 
am  going  to  kill  you." 

So  here  we  had  seen  religion,  speech, 
press,  and  the  right  to  assemble  in 
four  different  meetings  all  violated  in 
that  country  and  yet  the  vote  was  con- 
fused on  this  floor  in  March  in  few 
days  later;  put  off  until  our  victory  on 
June  12  where  we  turned  12  votes, 
which  gave  us  the  24  lead  and  now  we 
are  on  the  eve  of  a  vote  where  the 
Democratic  leadership  at  least,  and 
most  of  their  members,  are  flying  in 
the  face  of  world  history  and  they 
think  the  American  people  have  polled 
on  their  behalf. 

Mr.  DREIER  of  California.  If  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  on  one  quick 
point,  a  comment  the  gentleman 
made,  and  that  is  vey  specifically  that 
the  four  items  which  he  mentioned 
are  the  four  bases  of  the  1979  revolu- 
tion in  Nicaragua.  The  people  of  Nica- 
ragua were  promised  when  they  over- 
threw the  repressive  dictatorship  of 
Anastazio  Somoza  free  and  fair  elec- 
tions, an  end  to  human  rights  viola- 
tions, a  nonaligned  foreign  policy  and 
political  pluralism.  Those  are  the  four 
points  promised.  We  witnessed  in  one 
day  in  Managua  an  abrogation  of  all 
four  of  those  and  that  is  why  it  is  very 
clear  that  the  people  of  Nicaragua 
continue  that  1979  revolution. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding 
to  me. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man very  much  for  his  point. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Wou]. 

Mr.  WOLF.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  thank  every- 
one who  has  taken  out  this  special 
order  and  participated.  I  have  visited 
Nicaragua,  Managua,  Nicaragua,  two 
times.  The  first  time  was  several  years 
ago,  the  second  time  was  last  month. 
Clearly,  I  think  we  all  should  know 
that  Nicaragua  and  the  Sandinista 
government  is  a  Communist  govern- 
ment. That  should  be  our  No.  1  begin- 
ning point. 

Mr.  WALKER.  If  the  gentleman  will 
allow,  would  the  gentleman  just 
repeat  that  again,  please? 

Mr.  WOLF.  I  think  that  is  the  first 
point  we  have  to  understand;  it  is  a 
Communist  government.  It  is  not  a 
revolutionary  government  of  the  left. 
It  is  a  Commtuiist  government. 

Mr.  WALKER.  We  are  talking  about 
the  enemy  here? 

Mr.  WOLF.  That  is  correct;  a  Com- 
munist government. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  WOLF.  An  indication  and  the 
proof  are  several.  First,  they  will  tell 
you  that.  Second,  the  Soviets  have  sev- 
eral hundred  advisors  down  there  in 
Nicaragua.  Third,  the  Cubans  have 
about  5.000  to  6,000  troops  and  the 
HIND  helicopter  which  you  stand 
next  to  in  that  picture,  most  of  the 


pilots  are  Communist.  Cuban  pilots. 
The  Commimist  East  Germans  run 
their  security  system. 

Mr.  WALKER.  That  is  the  secret 
police  who  are  picking  people  up  in 
the  middle  of  the  night  and  throwing 
them  in  political  prison. 

Mr.  WOLF.  Absolutely  brutal.  The 
Bulgarians,  who  are  as  barbaric  as  you 
can  possibly  be  are  down  there.  The 
PLO.  the  Palestinian  Liberation  Orga- 
nization, which  is  a  terrorist  organiza- 
tion around  the  world,  is  in  Nicaragua. 
The  Libyans,  Qadhafi  has  his  people 
in  Nicaragua. 

The  prisons  are  more  crowded  today 
than  they  have  ever  been.  The  perse- 
cution of  the  Catholic  Church  and  the 
Protestant  Church;  we  met  with  the 
cardinal  and  different  Catholic  priests 
and  different  people  in  the  evangelical 
church  who  told  us  of  that.  I  do  not 
want  to  repeat  many  of  the  other 
things,  but  clearly  the  newspaper  has 
been  shut  down  and  Violetta  Cham- 
mora  who  is  the  editor  of  the  newspa- 
per, she  was  one  of  the  original  Sandi- 
nista government  leaders  and  now  her 
paper  has  been  shut  down  and  she  has 
since  broken  with  the  government. 

On  and  on  and  on.  The  cardinal 

Mr.  WALKER.  We  might  want  to 
clarify  that  point.  There  are  several 
people  Alfonso  Robelo,  Arturo  Cruise, 
Mrs.  Chammoro,  who  were  in  fact  a 
part  of  the  leadership  that  brought 
the  revolution-to-be  in  Nicaragua  that 
overthrew  Somoza,  but  they  were  the 
democratic  elements;  they  were  the 
people  who  were  speaking  out  for  de- 
mocracy in  Nicaragua  and  they  have 
gradually  either  been  forced  out  of  the 
Communist  leadership  or  have  been, 
or  have  left  on  their  own;  is  that  not 
correct? 

Mr.  WOLF.  That  is  correct.  Cardinal 
Obando  y  Bravo,  who  is  the  main  op- 
position to  the  Communist,  Sandinista 
government,  it  is  important  to  remem- 
ber he  was  criticized  strongly  by 
Somoza.  He  said  the  mass  for  the  San- 
dinista government  when  they  took 
over.  He  was  the  one  who  negotiated 
Commandante  Ortega's  release  from 
prison  and  here  is  an  individual  who 
was  supportive,  as  many  in  this  body 
and  many  on  our  side  of  the  aisle 
originally  were  supportive  of  the  origi- 
nal revolution.  Since  that  time  it  has 
become  a  Communist  dictatorship. 

Now  how  does  this  fit  in?  What 
point,  and  the  gentleman  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Connecticut  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  have  covered 
the  other  points,  it  leads  me  to  the 
major  point  that  I  want  to  make. 

In  1938  there  was  a  gentleman  in 
this  country  named  Whittaker  Cham- 
bers who  was  a  Communist.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Communist  Party  here 
in  the  United  States.  Whittaker 
Chambers  became  repelled  by  what  he 
saw  in  the  Communist  Party;  the  exe- 
cutions   that    took    place    in    Soviet 


Russia  and  many  other  things.  He  left 
the  Commimist  Party  in  1937. 

In  1948,  he  testified  in  many  con- 
gressional hearings  which  resulted  in 
the  conviction  of  Alger  Hiss  who  later 
went  to  prison.  In  1952,  this  is  a  man 
who  was  a  Communist.  Whittaker 
Chambers  wrote  a  book.  The  book  is 
called  "Witness."  Now.  I  would  encour- 
age all  my  colleagues  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  to  read  this  book.  It  is  a  very 
profound  book  and  tells  a  story  for 
today. 

Let  me  read  the  first  page  from 
Whittaker  Chambers'  book.  "Wit- 
ness." 

He  said:  "In  1937,  like  Lazarus,"  Laz- 
arus from  the  Bible  who  came  back 
from  the  dead,  "I  began  like  Lazarus 
the  impossible  return.  I  began  to 
break  away  from  communism  and  to 
climb  from  deep  within  its  under- 
ground where  for  6  years  I  had  been 
been  buried  back  into  the  world  of 
free  men.  'When  we  dead  awaken.'  I 
used  to  sometimes  say  in  those  days  to 
my  wife,  who,  though  never  a  Commu- 
nist, had  shared  my  revolutionary 
hopes  and  was  now  to  share  my  or- 
deals: 'When  we  dead  awaken.'  For 
this  title  of  an  Ibsen  play  I  have  never 
read  somehow  caught  and  summed  up 
for  me  feelings  that  I  could  not  find 
any  other  words  to  express— fears,  un- 
certainities,  self-doubts,  cowardices, 
flinchings  of  the  will— nature  to  any 
man  who  undertakes  to  reverse  in  mid- 
course  the  journey  of  his  life.  At  the 
same  time,"  he  said  when  he  left  com- 
munism, "I  felt  a  surging  release  and  a 
sense  of  freedom,  like  a  man  who 
bursts  at  last  gasp  out  of  a  drowning 
sea. 

"This  elation  was  not  caused,"  and 
this  is  the  frightening  thing  of  the 
book,  "This  elation  was  not  caused  by 
any  comparison  of  the  world  I  was 
leaving  and  the  world  I  was  returning 
to." 

Whittaker  Chambers  went  on  to  say. 
"By  any  hard-headed  estimate,  the 
world  I  was  leaving."  that  is  the  Com- 
munist world,  "looked  like  the  world 
of  life  and  of  the  future.  The  world  I 
was  returning  to,"  that  is  freedom  and 
democracy,  "The  world  I  was  return- 
ing to  seemed  by  contrast  a  graveyard. 
It  was  in  fact  the  same  world  I  had 
abandoned  as  hopeless  when  I  joined 
the  Communist  Party  in  1925.  Only, 
now,  its  crisis  which  few  men  could  di- 
agnose 13  years  before  had  reached 
the  visible  brink  of  catastrophe  and 
stiU  that  stricken  world  did  not  know 
the  nature  of  the  catastrophe.  It  still 
did  not  know  or  even  want  to  know 
two  facts  that  it  must  know  to  survive. 
The  meaning  of  communism  and  the 
meaning  of  the  new  breed  of  man.  the 
Communist." 
Whittaker  Chambers  went  on  to  say: 

I  wanted  my  wife  to  realize  clearly  one 
long-term  penalty,  for  herself  and  for  the 
children,  of  the  step  I  was  taking.  I  said: 
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"nrott  knofv.  -we  we  leavinc  the  winning 
vorid  for  the  loiinc  worid."  I  meant  that.  In 
the  revotuttaiaiT  eonfltrt  of  the  30th  centu- 
ry. I  knowtaigljr  tbaae  the  aide  of  protMible 
deftat  AlBMMt  DOthInc  that  I  have  ob- 
nrvsd.  or  that  haa  happened  to  me  since, 
has  BMde  me  think  that  I  was  wrons  about 
that  fiMT wit  But  nothlnc  baa  changed  my 
deteimliiattop  to  act  as  if  I  were  wrong— if 
only  becaaae.  In  the  last  Inrt^nce.  men  must 
act  on  what  they  believe  right,  not  (»  what 
they  believe  probable. 

Stnoe  Whittaker  Chambers  wrote 
ttaoae  words  In  1952.  19  countries  have 
turned  Communigt  Cambodia,  Laos, 
VleCnam.  Moaamblque.  Ethiopia, 
Angola.  Cuba;  now  Nicaragua,  and  I  do 
not  bdieve.  and  I  think  we  should  do 
everything  to  see  thjit  it  is  the  case.  I 
do  not  believe  that  Whittaker  Cham- 
ben  was  right  I  think  this  body,  Re- 
IHiblicans  and  Democrats  and  Ameri- 
cans should  do  everything  they  can  in 
their  power  to  prove  that  when  Whit- 
taker Chambers  says  that  when  he 
WM  leaving  communism  he  was  leav- 
ing the  winning  side  and  joining  the 
losing  side. 

Aa  the  father  of  five  children,  who 
are  going  to  have  to  live  In  this  world 
Itmg  after  I  depart,  this  troubles  me 
deeply. 
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Now.  to  be  opposed  to  Contra  aid, 
and  I  would  reprimand  myself  and  the 
oth«r  Members  for  using  the  word 
Oontra,  because  Contra  means  against. 
It  is  a  negative  word.  I  think  a  more 
appropriate  word  is  to  call  the  people 
in  Nicaragua  who  are  called  Contras, 
can  them  the  "democratic  resistance" 
or  "freedom  fighters"  or  something 
like  that,  but  to  oppose  aid  to  the  free- 
dom fighters  in  Nicaragua  is  not  a 
policy.  It  is  an  abrogation.  It  is  just 
saying.  "I  don't  know  what  to  do,  but 
rm  not  going  to  do  anything." 

Now.  1  happen  to  think  that  Presi- 
dent Arias  of  Costa  Rica  has  come  out 
with  a  very  good  plan,  a  good  idea.  I 
think  this  country,  the  United  States, 
should  support  President  Arias  in 
what  he  is  trying;  but  In  order  to  sup- 
port President  Arias  and  make  these 
negotiations  to  be  successful,  it  is  nec- 
essary to  put  pressure  on  the  Commu- 
nist Sandinista  government  in  Nicara- 
gua, because  if  we  do  not  have  pres- 
sure on  that  government,  they  will 
never  abide  by  negotiations  and  met 
with  Arias  and  Duarte  and  the  other 

I  Just  want  to  lu^e  my  colleagues 
here,  you  may  want  to  cut  off  aid  later 
on  in  the  semester  or  later  on  in  the 
year,  perhaps,  but  to  do  it  now  would 
haslfally  do(Hn  President  Arias'  negoti- 
atlMis.  A  vote  to  cut  off  aid  to  the 
freedom  fighters  or  Contras  or  demo- 
cratic resistance  would  I  think  spell 
doom  to  President  Arias'  peace  plan 
which  we  all  want  to  succeed. 

Think  in  terms  of  that. 

Ifr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  allow  me  to  reclaim  my 


time,  it  seems  to  me  someplace  else  In 
the  book  "Witness"  if  I  recaU  correctly 
from  my  reading.  Whittaker  Cham- 
bers makes  the  very  important  point 
that  the  only  reality  of  the  20th  cen- 
tury is  the  struggle  between  freedom 
and  communism. 

hi  fact,  the  reality  of  that  struggle  Is 
now  a  few  hundred  miles  off  our 
border,  because  that  is  really  what  we 
arc  talking  about  in  Nicaragua.  This  is 
not  some  little  game  that  is  being 
played  among  some  people  that  we 
might  support,  that  there  are  some 
people  on  either  side  that  we  might  be 
able  to  support.  We  are  really  talking 
at>out  Soviet  imperialism  imposing  its 
wm  in  our  hemisphere. 

Mr.  WOLF.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  WALKER.  The  people  who  are 
fighting  our  fight  there,  fighting  the 
fight  of  the  United  States,  fighting 
the  fight  of  freedom,  are  in  fact  the 
democratic  resistance  in  that  country. 

Mr.  WOLF.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  WALKER.  When  you  cut  off  aid 
to  that  democratic  resistance,  you  are 
in  fact  supporting  the  other  side.  You 
are  in  fact  in  terms  of  the  reality  of 
the  20th  century  supporting  the  Com- 
munists who  are  in  Nicaragua. 

Now,  that  is  the  key  to  the  debate 
out  here.  You  can  argue  all  you  want 
about  whether  or  not  the  Contras 
have  been  human  rights  abusers.  Sure, 
there  have  been  people  in  the  Contra 
movement  who  have  abused  human 
rights,  just  as  there  are  Sandinistas 
who  have  abused  human  rights. 

Tou  can  talk  about  whether  or  not 
money  flowed  right.  Well,  you  know,  I 
am  not  certain  we  can  account  for  the 
millions  that  we  sent  to  the  Sandinis- 
tas right  after  they  took  power.  We 
sent  more  money  to  them  than  we  had 
sent  to  Somoza  in  the  20  years  previ- 
ous. I  would  like  to  have  somebody  out 
here  give  me  an  accounting  for  every 
dime  of  that  money. 

The  problem  is  here,  the  real  issue 
we  are  facing  on  the  floor  tomorrow, 
are  you  for  helping  Communists  there 
or  are  you  for  helping  the  freedom 
fighters  there.  That  is  the  real  issue 
and  we  have  got  to  decide  it  out  on  the 
floor. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the    gentleman    from    Virginia    [Mr. 

WOLPl. 

Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  add 
to  what  the  gentleman  says.  It  is  true. 
In  the  book,  "Witness,"  and  I  would 
encourage  all  my  colleagues,  I  have 
been  asking  how  many  read  the  book, 
and  frankly  I  am  finding  that  just  not 
a  lot  of  people  have  read  the  book.  If 
you  have  not  read  the  book,  I  would 
urge  you  to  get  it. 

"The  second  point  is.  the  gentleman 
is  right.  Whittaker  Chambers  did  say 
the  battle  ultimately  boils  down  to  be- 
tween communism  and  freedom  and 
faith.  That  is  the  battle  that  we  are 
fighting  here  today. 
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Thini,  I  happened  to  have  visited 
the  Contra  camps.  I  was  in  the  Contra 
camps  last  month.  Many  of  these 
people  'in  the  Contra  camps— I  heard 
one  colleague  today  talking  about  how 
many  were  former  Somoza  national 
guardsnen.  That  is  not  accurate. 
There  were  very,  very  few  who  were 
former  Somoza  national  guardsmen, 
perhaps  20  to  25  percent.  Most  of  the 
young  men  in  these  camps  that  I  saw 
were  18,  19,  and  20,  who  when  Somoza 
was  in  Control  and  the  National  Guard 
was  in  operation  were  basically  7,  8,  9, 
and  10  years  old. 

Let  me  say  for  the  record,  I  strongly 
condenui  the  Somoza  govenunent.  I 
think  it  is  important  for  us  to  realize 
about  the  aid  that  the  gentleman 
raised.  This  coimtry,  the  United  States 
of  America,  gave  over  $100  million, 
about  $118  million  at  least  to  the  San- 
dinista govenunent,  the  Communist 
Sandinista  government. 

Who  do  you  think  cut  off  the  aid  to 
the  Coamiunist  government  in  Nicara- 
gua? It  was  not  President  Reagan.  It 
was  President  Jimmy  Carter  who  cut 
off  the  aid. 

Mr.  WALKER.  When  we  discovered 
that  the  aid  that  we  were  sending  was 
going  to  buy  Cuban  weapons. 

Mr.  WOLF.  Exactly.  So  I  think  we 
should  make  that  point. 

My  last  point  is  this  and  this  is  the 
most  frightening  point  and  I  would 
urge  my  colleagues  to  think  about  this 
as  we  vote  and  urge  the  people  who 
are  watching  to  think  about. 

I  spoke  to  a  number  of  people  in 
Nicaragua.  One  who  perhaps  I  should 
not  mention,  a  very  prominent  individ- 
ual, raised  this  scenario.  He  said  that 
if  the  Communist  Sandinista  govern- 
ment takes  over  and  consolidates  its 
power  In  Nicaragua,  the  next  step  will 
be,  and  it  is  in  the  process  of  doing  it, 
it  will  put  pressure  and  try  to  over- 
throw the  democratic  government  in 
El  Salvador  of  President  Duarte.  If  it 
is  succcBsful  there  and  the  Duarte  gov- 
ernment is  struggling,  they  have  had 
the  earthquake  and  they  are  having 
very  difficult  times,  if  it  is  successful 
in  overthrowing  the  Duarte  govern- 
ment, the  next  govenunent  will  t>e 
Costa  Rica. 

President  Arias  knows  he  only  has 
5,000  soldiers.  I  commend  the  Costa 
Ricans.  They  have  abolished  the  army. 
It  is  a  peace-loving  country,  but  if  you 
look  at  a  map,  the  Costa  Rican  Gov- 
ernment is  on  the  border  of  Nicaragua. 
They  atre  really  feeling  a  lot  of  pres- 
sure; so  the  next  country  that  they 
will  go  after  is  Costa  Rica,  and  then 
after  Costa  Rica,  they  will  go  after 
Honduras  and  Guatemala  and  then, 
with  the  economic  difficulties  that  we 
are  currently  seeing  in  Mexico,  with 
the  debt  crisis  that  Mexico  has,  with 
the  abject  poverty,  and  I  might  say, 
unfortunately,  in  certain  areas  of 
Mexico,  the  problems  of  graft  and  cor- 


ruption and  some  other  things.  Mexico 
could  next  be  destabilized  and  we 
could  potentially  see  the  day  whereby 
the  Commiuiist  infrastructure  would 
be  on  the  very  border  of  the  United 

States.         

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me 
say  to  the  gentleman  that  what  he  has 
just  described  soimds  suspiciously  like 
the  domino  theory  that  we  were  as- 
sured at  the  time  of  Vietnam  did  not 
work.  I  remember  the  debates  in  this 
Congress  in  which  Members,  most  of 
them  from  the  Blame  America  First 
crowd,  stood  up  and  told  us  that  the 
reason  why  we  could  pull  out  of  Viet- 
nam was  l>ecause  the  domino  theory 
was  a  farce,  it  would  never  happen, 
that  the  North  Vietnamese  were 
simply  a  peace  loving  nation  who 
wanted  to  embrace  South  Vietnam 
only  out  of  pure  nationalism  and  had 
no  pretentions  toward  its  neighbors 
whatsoever. 

Guess  what.  It  turned  out  they  were 
honlbly  and  tragically  wrong.  Millions 
of  people  lost  their  lives,  when  in  fact 
the  domino  theory  did  work  and  Cam- 
bodia and  Laos  were  swallowed  up  by 
the  North  Vietnamese  armies. 

In  a  similar  situation,  because  the 
North  Vietnamese  through  that  strug- 
gle and  because  the  people  of  the 
United  States  could  not  recognize  the 
realities  of  the  situation,  built  up  an 
army  that  was  the  dominant  anny  in 
the  region.  That  Is  precisely  what  is 
happening  in  Nicsu-agua  today.  The 
Soviets  are  supplying  the  dominant 
army  in  that  region  today.  There  are 
75,000  people  under  arms  directly  in 
the  army,  and  if  you  include  the  re- 
serves, there  are  200,000  people  poten- 
tially in  the  armed  forces  for  Nicara- 
gua. That  is  many  times  more,  that  is 
more  than  10  times  the  Somoza  army 
at  its  peak.  It  is  an  absolutely  incredi- 
ble military  buildup  that  has  not  only 
defensive  characteristics  to  it,  but  as  I 
am  going  to  point  out  as  we  look  at 
the  Soviet  bloc  military  equipment 
here  in  a  couple  minutes,  it  is  very 
definitely  an  offensive  army  as  well. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  very  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
Wolf]. 

Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentle- 
man is  accurate. 

I  guess  in  closing  I  would  make  this 
last  point.  I  support  continued  aid  to 
the  Contras  or  democratic  freedom 
fighters,  because  I  believe  that  is  the 
best  aiMl  the  most  appropriate  way  to 
put  pressure  on  the  Communist  Ssmdi- 
nista  government  whereby  they  will 
negotiate  and  live  up  to  freedom  of 
speech,  freedom  of  press,  freedom  of 
assembly,  and  the  basic  freedoms  that 
we  have  in  this  country. 

I  believe  very  deeply  that  by  con- 
tinuing the  aid,  this  will  enhance 
President  Arias  in  his  effort  to  negoti- 
ate some  arrangement  down  there  to 
bring  the  other  democratic  countries 
in   Central   America   and    Nicaragua. 


bring  Nicaragua  in  and  meet  with  the 
other  democratic  countries.  That  is 
not  meant  to  infer  that  Nicaragua  is 
democratic,  but  meaning  El  Salvador, 
Honduras,  Guatemala,  and  Costa  Rica. 
If  we  cut  off  the  aid  to  the  Contras 
or  the  freedom  fighters.  I  think  it  will 
spell  the  end  of  President  Arias'  peace 
plan,  because  there  will  be  no  pres- 
sure, there  will  be  no  reason  for  the 
Sandinistas  to  do  anything,  because 
there  will  be  no  way  of  bringing  pres- 
sure on  them.  I  think  the  Arias  peace 
plan  and  the  Contadora  process  will 
then  fail. 

D  1810 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. I  think  that  he  makes  a  valuable 
point.  If  I  understand  what  the  gentle- 
man is  telling  us,  really  by  cutting  off 
the  help  to  the  freedom  fighters  there 
we  really  strengthen  the  hand  of  the 
Sandinista  Communists,  and  through 
them  strengthen  the  hand  of  the 
Soviet  Union  in  our  hemisphere. 

Mr.  WOLF.  Exactly. 

Mr.  WALKER.  And  they  have  no 
desire  whatsoever  to  see  an  Arias 
peace  plan  work,  because  the  Arias 
peace  plan  presupposes  the  idea  that 
there  are  going  to  be  democratic  elec- 
tions at  some  point  in  all  countries  in 
the  Central  American  region,  includ- 
ing Nicaragua,  and  Communists  never 
permit  really  free  elections. 

Mr.  WOLF.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  WALKER.  And  that  is  what 
dooms  the  peace  plan,  unless  there  is 
pressure  on  the  Sandinistas  to  re- 
spond. 

Mr.  WOLF.  Exactly,  and  support  of 
the  freedom  fighters  in  Nicaragua  or 
the  Contras  will  be  that  pressure. 

Quite  frankly,  I  think  that  you  could 
almost  say  that  tomorrow  a  vote  to 
continue  aid  is  a  vote  for  the  Arias 
peace  plan  and  a  vote  for  the  Conta- 
dora process.  A  vote  to  cut  off  aid 
could  very  well  spell  the  end  of  the 
Arias  peace  plan. 

Mr.  WALKER.  And  would  certainly 
be  regarded  as  a  pro-Sandinista  vote 
on  the  House  floor  tomorrow. 

Mr.  WOLF.  It  just  will  not  help  the 
cause  of  freedom  and  democracy  and 
peace.  One  other  thing,  you  know,  we 
have  an  obligation  to  the  campesinos 
and  the  poor  people  of  Nicaragua. 
Most  of  the  people  in  Nicaragua  do 
not  support  the  Commimist  Sandi- 
nista government.  They  are  good  and 
decent  people.  The  have  been  perse- 
cuted now  for  so  many  years  under 
Somoza,  and  now  under  the  Commu- 
nist Sandinistas.  We  have  an  obliga- 
tion to  them,  and  I  think  that  cutting 
off  aid  to  the  Contras  really  breaks 
not  only  our  obligation  to  the  freedom 
fighters,  but  also  to  the  iimocent  civil- 
ians and  the  victims  of  this  tenor  and 
oppression  that  they  have  gone 
through  over  the  last  so  many  years. 

So  I  think  that  they  would  want— 
the   average  campesino,   the  average 


peasant — would  want  really  this  sup- 
port in  order  to  help  the  Arias  plan  to 
bring  at>out  peace  and  freedmn.  be- 
cause frankly  that  is  what  we  are  talk- 
ing about,  peace,  and  we  are  talking 
about  freedom  in  Central  America. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man very  much.  I  think  that  he  has 
made  an  important  point. 

The  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Hunter]  is  here  on  the  floor,  and  I 
wanted  to  make  a  point  here  with 
regard  to  the  fact  that  some  of  this 
Soviet-bloc  military  equipment  that 
we  know  has  been  supplied  to  Nicara- 
gua, as  the  gentleman  well  knows, 
what  we  hear  from  the  "Blame  Amer- 
ica First"  crowd  out  on  this  floor  is 
the  fact  that  they  would  not  need  any 
of  this  military  equipment  If  we  were 
not  sponsoring  the  freedom  fighters 
down  there,  and  therefore,  what  they 
are  doing  is  getting  this  military 
equipment  in  to  fight  a  defensive  war 
against  American  aggression  which  is 
being  sent  against  them  in  the  person- 
age of  the  freedom  fighters. 

It  seems  to  me  that  when  you  take  a 
look  at  this  Soviet-bloc  military  equip- 
ment that  we  might  have  cause  to  call 
that  whole  argument  into  question.  I 
do  not  claim  to  be  a  military  expert. 
but  the  gentleman  I  think  under- 
stands some  of  this  pretty  welL  When 
I  see  something  like  a  light  amphibi- 
ous tank  and  a  T-55  tank,  from  the 
days  of  the  German  blitzkrieg,  I  have 
understood  tanks  to  be  offensive  weap- 
ons rather  than  defensive  weapons.  Is 
that  the  gentleman's  understanding  as 
a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services? 

Mr.  HUNTER.  The  gentleman  is  ab- 
solutely right.  The  main  mission  of 
the  tank  is  to  assist  the  infantry  in 
taking  and  holding  territory,  expand- 
ing. The  tank  was  developed,  of 
course,  during  World  War  I,  and  it  was 
meant  to  give  infantry  the  capability 
of  moving  forward  through  machine- 
g\m  positions  and  through  other 
things  that  had  heretofore  held  up 
soft  bodies,  if  you  will,  and  so  the  tank 
is  an  offensive  weapon. 

Mr.  WALKER.  So  when  we  see  the 
Soviets  supplying  tanks  to  the  Nicara- 
guans,  we  know  that  what  they  are 
being  supplied  with  is  offensive  capa- 
bility that  could  be  used  against  their 
neighbors;  is  that  correct? 
Mr.  HUNTER.  Precisely. 
Mr.  WALKER.  Now  when  we  see 
something  like  the  MI-24  Hind  hell- 
copter,  is  that  an  offensive  or  a  defen- 
sive weapon? 

Mr.  HUNTER.  The  MI-24  Hind  hell- 
copter  is  really  a  tank.  It  is  called  a 
flying  tank  in  that  it  has  some  of  the 
same  characteristics  of  a  tank,  in  in- 
credibly effective  firepower.  It  has,  for 
example,  a  Gatling  gun  that  can  fire,  I 
believe,  around  6,000  rounds  per 
minute,  a  minigxm  of  sorts,  and  it  also 
has  extremely  heavy  armor,  so  that  it 
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ouonot  be  knocked  out  of  the  air  by 
owlanrf  marhtnegun  fire  or  rifle 
fire— that  emn  knoA  other  types  of 
hriteopteiB  out  of  the  air.  It  is  called  a 
flytnc  tank,  and  its  main  mission  is  to 
support  troops  who  are  moving  for- 
ward, who  are  expanding  their  hold- 
incB  of  foreign  territory,  or  who  are 


Mr.  WALKER.  Who  are  advancing. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  One  example,  of 
eourae.  is  that  the  MI-24  Hind  attack 
helieopter  is  used  by  the  Soviet  Union 
in  Afghanistan  to  attempt  to  take  ter- 
ritory away  from  the  freedom  fighters 
in  that  area.  It  is  not  used  in  a  def  en- 
ahre  perimeter  it  is  used  to  take  land 
and  to  take  territory. 

Mr.  WAUCEK.  Let  us  understand 
that  completely.  The  Soviets,  who  are 
on  the  offense  in  Afghanistan,  are 
using  the  MI-24  Hind  attack  helicop- 
ter in  that  offensive  role  in  Afghani- 
stan.   

Mr.  HUNTER.  That  is  affirmative. 

Mr.  WALKER.  And  so  therefore 
that  weapons  system,  the  tank,  the 
tanks  that  they  are  suppljring  and  so 
on,  are  not  defensive  weapons  systems 
at  all.  they  are  a  part  of  an  offensive 
capability  that  has  been  given  to  this 
largest  army  in  the  history  of  Central 
America. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  That  is  exactly  right. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Now  let  me  ask  the 
gentleman,  is  the  gentleman  aware  of 
any  kind  of  air  combat  craft  that  the 
ft^edmn  fighters  have? 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Absolutely  none. 
They  from  time  to  time  have  gotten 
hold  of  aircraft  that  are  along  the 
lines  of  Piper  Cubs  that  are  used  for 
spotter  planes,  or  they  may  knock 
down  an  ancient  transport  that  is  used 
to  bring  materiel  in  to  the  freedom 
fighters,  but  essentially  the  freedom 
fighters  have  no  air  force. 

Bfr.  WALKER.  OK.  So  if  in  fact 
what  we  were  talking  about  was  a  de- 
fensive capability,  one  of  the  things 
that  you  would  not  have  to  defend 
against  when  you  are  talking  about 
the  freedom  fighters  is  an  air  force;  is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  HUNTER.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Well.  yet.  one  of  the 
things  that  the  Soviets  are  supplying 
are  SA-7  Grails,  which  are  surface-to- 
air  missiles.  Now  one  has  to  guess  that 
perhaps  those  missUes  were  not  in- 
UaadeA  to  be  used  against  the  Contras. 
Would  that  not  be  the  gentleman's  as- 
sumption?  

Mr.  HUNTER.  If  you  look  at  the  his- 
torical pattern  of  the  Nicaraguans 
helping  the  Communist  insurgents  in 
EI  Salvador  and  moving  materiel  such 
as  antiaircraft  ct4>ability  and  mining 
equipment  and  other  offensive  equip- 
ment to  those  Communist  guerrillas, 
in  fact  they  already  have  a  history  in 
Central  America  of  moving  military 
weaponry  out  of  Nicaragua  to  Commu- 
nist forces  in  other  parts  of  Central 
America  that  are  seeldng  to  expand 


what  I  am  saie  we  can  refer  to  today 
as  the  Soviet  Empire. 

Mr.  WALKER.  So  in  other  words 
the  Nicaraguans  do  not  need  those 
micsiles  against  the  Contras,  obvious- 
ly, because  the  Contras  have  nothing 
in  the  air  to  knock  out.  So  what  they 
are  doing  is,  they  are  getting  this 
weaponry  and  supplying  it  to  like  the 
guerrilla  movement  in  El  Salvador— is 
that  what  the  gentleman  is  saying— 
where  they  can  be  used  to  knock  down 
the  helicopters  of  the  democratically 
elected  Government  of  El  Salvador.  Is 
that  what  I  understand  the  gentleman 
is  saying? 

Mr.  HUNTER.  El  Salavdoran  heli- 
copters have  been  knocked  down  by 
the  Communists  in  El  Salvador  using 
weaponry  that  they  have  gotten  from 
the  Nicaraguans.  Now  this  gentleman 
is  not  precisely  sure  whether  they 
used  SA-7  missiles  or  used  maciiine 
guns  or  used  ground  fire  to  bring  them 
down,  but  the  facts  are  that  they  have 
moved  equipment  out  of  Nicaragua  to 
El  Salvador,  and  they  have  used  that 
equipment  to  engage  the  democratic 
forces  in  El  Salvador.  They  have  ex- 
panded beyond  their  own  nation's 
boundaries. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  appreciate  the  gen- 
tleman's wanting  to  be  as  accurate  as 
possible  here,  because  what  we  know  is 
that  the  Nicaraguan  military  has 
gotten  these  surface-to-air  missiles. 
There  is  no  need  for  those  missiles  to 
be  used  against  the  Contras,  and  so 
therefore  there  must  be  some  other 
purpose  to  them,  and  the  offensive 
purpose  to  them  is  the  fact  that  they 
can  be  shipped  to  other  resistance 
movements  which  are  Communist  re- 
sistance movements  in  El  Salvador, 
Honduras,  Guatemala,  and  other 
places,  and  therefore  have  an  offen- 
sive capability  about  them,  too.  Is  that 
what  the  gentleman  is  contending? 

Mr.  HUNTER.  That  is  right,  and  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield  further,  let 
me  just  show  or  describe  the  matchup 
between  the  Soviet  military  equipment 
that  the  Soviets  are  stuffing  into  Nica- 
ragua right  now  in  comparison  to  the 
military  equipment  that  is  fielded  by 
the  neighboring  nations  around  Nica- 
ragua. 
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it  me  give  you  an  example.  In 
ground  attack  aircraft,  Nicaragua  has 
14,  El  Salvador  has  10.  With  all  of  the 
help  we  have  given  El  Salvador,  they 
have  less  attack  aircraft  than  Nicara- 
gua has.  Guatemala  has  10,  Honduras 
has  14,  Costa  Rica  has  zero. 

With  regard  to  helicopters,  and  this 
includes  the  MI-24.  which  is  the  most 
effective  helicopter  in  the  world,  Nica- 
ragua has  55  to  57  helicopters. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Of  these  offensive 
weapons  they  have  55? 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Precisely.  El  Salvador 
only  has  39.  Guatemala  only  has  30, 
Honduras  only  has  30,  and  Costa  Rica, 
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that  little  democracy  which  borders 
Nicaragua,  only  has  2.  And  SAM's.  let 
us  go  to  the  SA-7's  that  the  gentleman 
Just  spoke  of.  Nicaragua  has  over  300, 
El  Salvador  has  zero,  Guatemala  has 
zero,  Hondiutis  has  zero,  Costa  Rica 
has  zero. 

If  the  gentleman  will  yield  for  just  a 
little  while  longer,  if  he  could  lift  up 
the  blue  map,  the  regional  map  in  the 
back  that  is  behind  the  easel  there, 
that  map  describes  the  distances  that 
various  Soviet  aircraft  can  travel  and 
the  American  targets,  targets  located 
in  the  United  States  that  Soviet  air- 
craft will  be  able  to  reach  from  the 
bases  that  the  Soviets  and  the  Cubans 
are  building  in  Nicaragua  today.  If  you 
will  1oo|l  at  the  outer  ring,  that  covers 
most  of  the  Northeast. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Wait  a  minute,  the 
gentleman  is  not  contending  that 
there  are  bases  being  built  in  Nicara- 
gua to  handle  Soviet  aircraft,  is  he? 

Mr.  HUNTER.  They  are  building  a 
number  of  bases  in  Nicaragua,  and  I 
would  like  to  go  over  those  bases  brief- 
ly, list  the  number  of  bases  and  essen- 
tially what  the  bases  look  like,  how 
long  they  are,  what  type  of  aircraft 
they  can  accommodate. 

Mr.  WALKER.  That  would  be  very 
interesting.  The  gentleman  is  sure 
these  b»ses  are  not  l}eing  built  so  they 
can  land  tourists  down  there  or  some- 
thing? 

Mr.  HUNTER.  If  that  is  true,  then 
Punta  Buete  in  Nicaragua  will  be  the 
first  base  that  was  built  for  tourists 
complete  with  jet  revetments  and  anti- 
aircraft modules. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Maybe  the  tourists 
are  coming  in  on  the  kind  of  civilian 
planes  that  they  need  those  SA-7's  to 
shoot  down. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  I  think  we  can  believe 
that  those  bases  are  being  built  to 
hand  tourists  in  the  same  vein  that  we 
could  believe  Maurice  Bishop,  of  Gre- 
nada, when  he  looked  us  in  the  eye 
when  he  made  his  tour  up  here  to  the 
United  States  before  he  was  assassi- 
nated, and  he  told  members  of  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee  that 
the  10,(100-foot  runway  that  the  Sovi- 
ets and  Cubans  were  buUding  in  Gre- 
nada was  going  to  be  used  strictly  for 
the  shb>ment  of  spices.  And  after 
American  marines  and  rangers  took 
Grenada,  and  we  unearthed  26,000 
pounds  of  documents,  we  came  up 
with  the  precise  document  that  re- 
corded the  Communist  central  com- 
mittee meeting  at  which  Mr.  Bishop 
said,  and  I  quote:  "The  air  base,  of 
course,  will  be  used  by  the  Cuban  and 
Soviet  military." 

In  other  words,  Mr.  Bishop,  shortly 
before  he  was  killed  by  a  more  fervent 
Communist,  lied  to  us,  and  I  think  we 
can  expect  that  the  Soviets  and 
Cubans  who  are  building  these  air 
bases  and  putting  these  massive  ex- 


penditures into  it  are  doing  so  so  that 
they  can  house  their  aircraft. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  want  to  get  to  the 
gentleman's  point  in  just  a  minute, 
but  he  reminds  me  of  something  else 
which  is  to  be  captured  from  those 
dociunents.  It  was  a  very  interesting 
statement  of  Marshall  Ogorkov  who 
was  writing  to  his  counterpart  in  the 
Grenada  military  about  what  the  real 
nature  of  what  was  hapi>ening  in  the 
world  was  all  about,  and  he  wrote  and 
he  said,  "We  are  doing  very  well. 
Twenty  years  ago  we  had  only  Cuba. 
Today  we  have  Cuba.  Grenada,  Nica- 
ragua, and  the  battlefield  is  El  Salva- 
dor." 

Only  we  in  this  House  fool  ourselves 
about  the  nature  of  the  battle  we  are 
In.  Only  we  fool  ourselves  about  the 
kind  of  war  that  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia  referred  to  and  Whittaker 
Chambers  recognized  as  the  reality  of 
our  time  as  the  struggle  between  free- 
dom and  communism  and  the  Commu- 
nists have  no  Ulusions  about  it.  They 
know  Nicaragua  is  theirs.  Only  we  in 
this  House  argue  whether  Nicaragua  is 
a  Commimist  state  and  ought  to  be 
supported. 

I  will  be  glad  now  to  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman so  that  he  can  make  his  point 
about  the  air  bases. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. Let  me  go  over  the  airfields  that 
the  Cubans  and  the  Soviets  have  built 
or  worked  on  that  can  accommodate 
almost  all  of  the  Soviet  attack  planes, 
fighter  planes  and  bomber  aircraft, 
many  of  which  can  reach  the  United 
States. 

Punta  Huete  is  3,000  meters-plus. 
That  is  essentially  a  10,000-foot 
nuiway.  It  can  accommodate  Backfire 
bombers.  Backfire  bombers  are  built 
as  a  Soviet  intermediate  range  bomber 
and  is  built  to  carry  26,000  pounds  of 
nuclear  payload.  And  from  those  bases 
in  Nicaragua  they  can  attack  commu- 
nities in  almost  all  of  the  United 
States,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
States  in  the  Northwest.  They  can 
reach  those  States,  drop  a  nuclear 
payload  and  return. 

That  is  what  this  coimtry  is  buying 
if  we  allow  the  Soviet  Union  to  estab- 
lish this  beachhead  in  Nicaragua  and 
to  maintain  those  airfields.  I  think  we 
have  to  presume,  as  responsible  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  that  they  are  not 
buying  those  airfields  for  the  purpose 
of  holding  them  vacant  and  not  run- 
ning aircraft  through  them.  They  are 
building  and  buying  airfields  and  fa- 
cilities so  they  can  utilize  them. 

I  also  want  to  remind  my  colleagues 
that  they  are  buUding  a  port  at  Cor- 
into.  That  port,  I  understand,  will  be 
able  to  accommodate  Soviet  attack 
submarines,  so  for  the  first  time,  the 
Soviet  Union  will  have  a  warm  water 
warship  port  very  close  to  the  west 
coast  of  the  United  States  that  can  ac- 
commodate attack  submarines  or  sur- 
face vessels  that  wiU  have  essentially  a 


stranglehold  over  the  Panama  Canal, 
which  is  only  a  few  hundred  miles 
away. 

Mr.  WALKER.  If  I  understand,  this 
would  be  a  port  that  would  be  similar 
to  those  that  they  have  built  in  Cuba 
already.  I  remember  back  20,  30  years 
ago  when  data  from  Cuba  was  first 
coming  in  and  we  were  being  told 
Cuba  represented  no  security  threat  to 
this  country.  We  have  now  found  out 
that  they  are,  in  fact,  a  devastating  se- 
curity threat  because  they  have  not 
only  exported  their  revolution  to  the 
rest  of  the  hemisphere,  but  also  there 
are  actual  submarine  bases  in  Cuba 
that  are  used  to  patrol  the  east  coast 
of  this  country  and  allow  those  mis- 
sile-carrjring  submarines  to  carry  mis- 
siles that  are  a  matter  of  a  few  min- 
utes away  from  our  major  cities  on  the 
east  coast.  What  the  gentleman  is 
saying  is  that  the  Soviets  are  in  the 
process  of  building  that  same  kind  of 
base  in  Nicaragua. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  That  is  precisely 
right.  Let  me  give  the  precise  facts  for 
the  record  here  and  for  the  American 
people  so  that  they  will  see  what  they 
are  buying  if  they  allow  the  Soviets  to 
continue  this  buildup  in  Nicaragua. 

At  Corinto,  the  main  pier  already  ex- 
ceeds 350  meters;  that  is  approximate- 
ly a  thousand  feet.  They  can  now  ac- 
commodate conventional  merchant 
cargo  ships  up  to  20,000  deadweight 
tons.  They  have  a  roll-on,  roll-off  ca- 
pability. That  means  you  can  move  in 
military  materiel  and  unload  it  from  a 
ship  very  quickly.  It  can  accommodate 
the  following  Soviet  combatant  ships: 
The  Kiev  class  aircraft  carrier,  and 
there's  a  pictiu'e  of  the  Kiev  class  air- 
craft carrier  on  one  of  our  boards. 
That  is  on  the  lower  left-hand  comer 
there. 

It  will  also  be  able  to  accommodate 
missile  and  attack  submarines.  Now 
that  is  on  the  Pacific  side.  You  see, 
Nicaragua  has  an  Atlantic  side  and  it 
has  a  Pacific  side  so  it  gives  the  Soviet 
military  forces  flexibility  if  they  hold 
that  nation  and  if  they  hold  control  of 
the  ports  on  both  sides.  It  is  like  the 
United  States  in  the  sense  that  you 
have  a  west  coast  and  an  east  coast. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Let  us  imderstand 
what  the  gentleman  is  saying  here  in 
terms  of  the  security  interests  of  this 
country.  There  is  a  land  bridge  that 
goes  between  the  United  States  and 
the  very  vital  Panama  Canal.  Because 
Nicaragua  has  both  a  Pacific  coast  and 
Atlantic  coast,  it  straddles  that  land 
bridge  in  such  a  way  that  if  the  Sovi- 
ets so  determined  they  could  literally 
shut  us  off  from  that  land  bridge  to 
the  Panama  Canal. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  The  gentleman  is  ab- 
solutely right. 

Mr.  WALKER.  If  the  gentleman  wiU 
jiist  let  me  follow  up  on  what  the  gen- 
tleman is  sasring.  is  the  gentleman  also 
telling  us  that  they  are  now  building 
sea  capability  on  both  sides  of  that  so 


that  they  can  shut  us  off  from  getting 
to  oiu-  vital  Panama  Canal  by  sea  as 
well,  so  that  they  are  using  Nicaragua 
in  such  a  way  as  to  shut  us  off  from 
the  chief  economic  asset  that  this 
country  has  in  the  southern  hemi- 
sphere? 

Mr.  HUNTER.  That  is  precisely 
right. 

Let  me  tell  you  why  farmers,  Ameri- 
can farmers  who  up  to  now  maybe 
have  thought  they  have  no  reason 
whatsoever  to  be  interested  in  the 
Panama  Canal,  why  they  should  be  in- 
terested in  the  Panama  Canal,  because 
if  you  are  a  farmer  in  North  Dakota  or 
Iowa  or  Indiana  or  Illinois,  a  great 
deal  of  your  product  that  you  sell, 
that  ultimately  is  exported,  goes 
through  the  Panama  Canal.  Sixty-five 
percent  of  the  ships  transitting  carry 
goods  to  and  from  the  United  States. 
That  means  most  of  the  commerce 
going  through  the  canal  is  ours. 

In  1986,  American  farmers  sent  20.3 
million  long  tons  of  U.S.  grain  through 
the  canal.  So  American  farmers, 
whether  they  were  from  Michigan. 
Minnesota,  Oregon,  Iowa,  sent  a  great 
deal  of  their  harvest,  20.3  million  long 
tons,  through  the  Panama  Canal,  300 
miles  away  from  which  the  Soviets  are 
building  bases  that  will  accommodate 
attack  submarines  and  surface  com- 
batant ships. 
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Let  me  just  finish  by  talking  about 
El  Bluff,  because  I  talked  about  Cor- 
into on  the  Pacific  side;  on  the  west 
side.  El  Bluff  is  the  Soviet  port  and 
attack  base  that  is  being  built  on  the 
east  coast.  They  can  accommodate 
right  now  merchant  cargo  ships;  they 
can  accommodate  limited  numbers  of 
Soviet  frigates,  those  are  war  ships, 
surface  war  ships;  they  have  expan- 
sion and  improvements  underway. 
They  have  new  180  and  200  meter 
wharves  that  are  being  built  right 
now.  They  can  accommodate  ships  up 
to  25,000  dead  weight  tons;  they  have 
a  roll-on,  roll-off  capability  and  they 
have  a  liquid  cargo  handling  capabil- 
ity. 

So  the  Soviets  are  working  hard  to 
upgrade  the  El  Bluff  Naval  Station  on 
the  east  coast. 

Let  ipe  just  say  one  last  thing  to  the 
gentleman.  The  Soviet  Union  has  built 
now  over  270  Backfire  bombers.  Those 
Backfire  bombers,  up  to  this  point,  we 
have  not  considered  to  be  a  great  nu- 
clear threat  to  the  United  States;  be- 
cause if  they  are  launched  from  the 
Soviet  Union,  they  do  not  have  the 
fuel  capacity  to  go  from  the  Soviet 
Union  to  Iowa  or  to  Indiana  or  to  Illi- 
nois or  New  York  or  California,  drop 
their  nuclear  bombs,  their  nuclear 
payload,  and  return  to  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Because  of  that,  we  kept  them  out  of 
SALT   agreement.   We   figured   they 
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not  itrmtecie  boinbera  And  we 
not  to  daaiify  them  as  strate- 
■ie  bo—lwiTa.  Tlie  ninway.  the  10,000 
foot  airfield  at  Punta  Huerte.  under 
tbe  eontrol  of  the  Soviet  Union,  makes 
tkOM  bamben.  if  they  deckle  to  base 
tlMDi  there,  atnteglc  bombers.  Be- 
eaoK  their  ranee,  of  an  ezoesB  of  5.000 
nHea,  allowa  them  to  make  air  strikes, 
■tratflc  atr  itrlkea  with  nuclear  weap- 
ooa,  on  ahnoat  all  of  the  United  States 
ezcqit  for  the  Northwestern  portion 
and  return  to  their  baae. 

So  the  SovfetB,  if  they  gain  Nicara- 
gua, tlwy  wtn  have  gained  a  much 
more  Important  and  much  more  criti- 
cal military  aoet  than  they  gained 
irtien  they  omquered  CEechosIovakia, 
Hungary,  Afghanistan.  Cambodia,  or 
any  of  a  nurabo'  of  other  places  where 
the  Soviet  empire  has  expanded. 

Mr.  WAUCER.  Mr.  Speaker.  let  me 
aril  the  gentleman;  we  could  not  possi- 
bly allow  the  Soviets  to  put  that  kind 
of  offensive  capability  into  Nicaragua. 
could  we? 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Well,  if  the  gentle- 
man wiU  continue  to  yield.  I  think 
that  point  was  made  by  some  liberal 
Members  of  this  House  who  said.  Well. 
if  they  do  that.  If  they,  for  example, 
base  airplanes  on  these  bases  that 
they  are  building  to  base  airplanes,  we 
win  ocmCnmt  them,  and  it  will  be  like 
we  confronted  them  in  Cuba. 

So  I  guess  the  other  side  of  the  aisle. 
the  Democrat  side  of  the  aisle,  would 
advocate  that  we  have  a  Cuban  missile 
showdown  with  the  Soviet  Union, 
esoept  perhaps  over  aircraft,  and  the 
diffoenoe  will  be  that  when  P>resident 
Kennedy  backed  the  Soviets  down  in 
1962.  we  had  a  10:1  strategic  nuclear 
weapon  advantage  over  the  Soviet 
Unkm.  Today,  we  are  roughly  equal, 
and  there  is  a  real  question  today  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  Soviets  would  be 
backed  down. 

Mr.  WALKER.  WeU.  whether  they 
back  down  or  not— but  let  me  see  if  I 
understand  this.  Is  the  gentleman 
saying  that  the  nature  of  the  policy  is 
that  rather  than  summrting  the  free- 
dom fighters  now  that  might  have  a 
chance  of  knocking  out  the  Stalinists 
in  Nicaragua,  that  what  the  other  side 
is  really  saying,  tliat  later  on  we  may 
have  to  bring  the  world  to  the  brink  of 
nuclear  holocaust  in  order  to  protect 
our  intciests  at  that  point? 

Mr.  HUNTER.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  that  is  precisely  what 
this  gentleman  is  saying,  is  that  we  are 
ultimately  gidng  to  have  to  practice 
brinkmanshU)  if  we  allow  the  Soviet 
Unkm  to  maintain  these  bases  for 
highly  effective  strategic  weapons  that 
some  day  we  must  presume  they  are 
going  to  attempt  to  use. 

The  Soviet  Union  is  not  building  a 
10.000-foot  airstrip  so  that  the  Sandi- 
nistas can  drive  a  Piper  Cub  down  it. 
They  are  building  a  10.000-foot  air- 
strip complete  with  Jet  revetments  and 
antimissfle  modules  so  that  they  can 


put  fighter  aircraft,  attack  aircraft, 
and  bomber  aircraft  in  that  airstrip. 

It  we  do  not  help  the  freedom  fight- 
ers in  Central  America  and  we  allow 
the  Soviet  Union  to  maintain  control 
and  to  establish  control  over  Nicara- 
gua, they  will  have  cut  this  hemi- 
sphere in  half,  because  as  the  gentle- 
man Just  explained,  Nicaragua  has  an 
east  coast  and  a  west  coast.  It  is  the 
waist  of  the  American  hemisphere. 

They  will  have  cut  the  land  bridge  in 
half,  and  they  will  have  established 
military  bases  that  will  give  strategic 
capability  to  some  270  BaclLf  ire  bomb- 
er^ not  to  mention  Bear  bombers  that 
can  cover  the  entire  United  States 
from  a  Managua  base  or  a  Punta 
Huerte  base,  and  we  will  have  put  our- 
selves in  a  position  where  we  may  well 
be  faced  with  the  same  kinds  of 
choices  that  President  Kennedy  was 
faced  with  in  1962. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me 
see  whether  I  understand  what  the 
gentleman  says  in  summing  it  up. 

If  we  vote  tomorrow  in  such  a  way  as 
to  negate  the  funds  to  the  freedom 
fighters  and  thereby  allow  the  Sandl- 
nlsta  Communists  to  coalesce  their 
power,  and  thereby  encourage  the 
Soviet  Union,  we  will  have  given  the 
Politburo  of  the  Soviet  Union  a  victo- 
ry in  this  House  tomorrow  that  they 
could  not  possibly  ever  have  imagined. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Let  me  just  tell  the 
gentleman,  if  he  will  yield  briefly,  the 
highest  ranking  member,  or  one  of  the 
highest  ranking  members  of  the  Polit- 
buro has  just  visited  Managua.  His 
name  is  Mr.  Yeltsin.  Boris  Yeltsin;  he 
arrived  in  Managua  from  Havana  on 
March  2  for  a  3-day  visit. 

As  a  member  of  the  Politbiu-o  and 
secretary  of  the  Central  Committee  of 
the  Communist  Party  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  Yeltsin  is  the  highest-ranking 
Soviet  official  ever  to  visit  Nicaragua. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Is  not  Gorbachev 
coming  this  summer? 

Mr.  HUNTER.  I  understood  that  his 
visit  is  a  prelude  to  Mr.  Gorbachev's; 
but  it  is  interesting  that  the  Members 
of  this  body  do  not  understand  the 
critical  strategic  importance,  not  to 
the  Nicaraguan  people  but  to  the 
American  people,  of  these  naval  bases 
and  airbases  that  the  Soviet  Union  are 
buflding  in  our  own  hemisphere,  a  few 
miles  away  in  Nicaragua. 

We  do  not  realize  the  criticality  of 
those  bases,  and  yet  the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  Politburo  that  runs  the  Soviet 
Union  very  well  recognizes  the  impor- 
tance of  those  bases. 

Bfr.  WALKER.  I  said  earlier  on  the 
floor  today  that  this  resolution  that 
we  are  going  to  have  before  us  tomor- 
row is  in  effect— in  effect— pro-Soviet 
resolution.  I  think  the  gentleman  has 
juat  confirmed  the  point. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  May  I  foUowup  1 
second?  I  think  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Walker]  has 
touched  on  a  very  important  state- 


ment, because  I  think  there  are  a  few 
times  When  the  definition,  the  differ- 
ence between  the  Republican  and  the 
Democfatic  parties  is  so  clear  to  the 
American  people;  and  here  it  is  very 
clear. 

The  players  in  Central  America  are 
no  longer  Just  the  Sandinistas  and  the 
freedom  fighters  and  other  parties; 
the  players  In  Central  America,  in  our 
hemisphere,  are  the  United  States  of 
America  and  the  Soviet  Union.  Very 
clearly,  the  leadership  of  this  party, 
from  President  Reagan  right  through 
the  House  leadership,  through  the 
Senate  leadership,  wants  to  keep  the 
Communists  from  establishing  a 
Soviet  beachhead  in  Central  America. 

The  Democrat  leadership,  for  what- 
ever their  good  motives,  do  not  want 
to  keep  the  Soviet  Union  from  estab- 
lishing a  beachhead  in  Central  Amer- 
ica. 

We  have  shown  tanks  on  these 
photos  today  that  the  Soviets  are  put- 
ting into  Nicaragua.  Against  those 
tanks,  the  leadership  of  the  Democrat- 
ic Party  would  send  their  best  wishes 
for  a  nogotiated  settlement. 

We  have  shown  attack  helicopters 
that  can  fire  6,000  rounds  per  minute 
into  the  soft  bodies  of  the  freedom 
fighters.  Against  those  many  gim- 
bearing  helicopters,  the  leadership  of 
the  Democratic  Party  would  send 
their  best  wishes  for  a  democratization 
that  somehow  is  going  to  miraculously 
take  place  under  the  iron  fist  of  the 
Sandinistas. 

So  the  point  is,  in  this  particular 
vote,  tomorrow,  the  American  people 
are  going  to  see  one  side,  one  part  of 
this  Congress,  and  I  hope  it  is  a  major- 
ity, vote  to  fight  communism  in  our 
hemisphere,  and  not  communism  in 
the  abstract,  but  to  remove  Commu- 
nist tanks.  Communist  attack  helicop- 
ters. Communist  naval  bases,  and 
Communist  air  strips. 

The  cAher  side  is  going  to  vote  to  ac- 
quiesce to  their  domination  of  an  im- 
portant part  of  our  hemisphere.  That 
is  the  vote  tomorrow. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  now 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Connecti- 
cut [Mr.  Rowland]. 

Mr.  ROWLAND  of  Connecticut.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  would  just  like  to  followup 
with  the  comments  made  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  California.  I  think  the 
key  question  we  need  to  ask  tomorrow: 
If  you  are  not  going  to  support  the 
President  in  this  position,  if  you  are 
not  going  to  support  the  $40  million  to 
the  Contras,  then  what  is  the  alterna- 
tive or  What  is  the  solution? 

I  asked  a  question  earlier  in  the  spe- 
cial orders,  and  it  is  a  question  I  liave 
asked  many  people  that  have  criticized 
our  policy,  have  criticized  what  we 
have  tEled  to  do  in  Central  America, 
and  the  question  is  very  simple:  What 
are  the  Interests  of  the  Soviet  Union 
in  this  region? 


For  the  past  hour  or  two.  all  of  my 
colleagues.  I  think,  have  shown  clearly 
what  the  interests  of  the  Soviet  Union 
are  in  that  region.  Clearly  we  have 
seen  this  year  that  $600  million  of 
military  armament  was  spent  by  the 
Soviet  Union— more  than  the  previous 
5  years  combined— we  have  seen  the 
Sandlnlsta  port  facilities,  we  have  seen 
the  radar  communications,  we  have 
seen  the  equipment,  we've  seen  the 
airports,  we  have  seen  all  of  the  instal- 
lations. 

What  I  also  put  together  was  some- 
thing that  kind  of  gives  you  an  over- 
view, a  summation  of  what  is  now  al- 
ready happening  in  Nicaragua. 
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It  shows  the  ground  force  bases,  it 
shows  the  airfields  throughout  Nicara- 
gua, it  shows  the  radar  facilities,  it 
shows  the  naval  bases,  it  shows  the 
communications  area  and  it  shows  the 
military  facilities  that  are  spread  out 
throughout  that  region. 

Mr.  WALKER.  What  the  gentleman 
is  showing  is  the  Soviet  military  build- 
up in  Nicaragua  today,  is  that  correct? 
Mr.  ROWLAND  of  Connecticut.  I  do 
not  think  there  is  anything  plainer 
than  this  map.  You  know,  it  is  often 
said  by  many  in  the  press  there  is  no 
support  among  the  American  people 
for  the  Contras.  All  of  the  polls  that 
have  been  taken  somehow  indicate  no 
support  for  what  this  Congress  has 
been  doing  in  the  last  couple  of  years. 
The  question  that  has  been  asked  has 
been,  "Well,  do  you  support  the  Con- 
tras?" That  is  a  kind  of  fair  and  simple 
question,  is  it?  Well,  it  is  not  a  fair  and 
simple  question.  The  question  should 
be,  do  you  support  a  Soviet  military 
beachhead  being  built  in  our  back- 
yard? That  is  the  question. 

Mr.  WALKER.  That  is  precisely  the 
question.  That  is  the  question  that  our 
friends  on  the  liberal  side  of  the  aisle, 
when  they  come  to  the  floor  tomor- 
row, will  want  to  avoid.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  many  of  them,  you  know,  it  is  in- 
teresting that  none  of  them  came  to 
the  floor  tonight  to  defend  this  resolu- 
tion. They  came  out  here  during  1- 
minutes  today  where  no  one  could 
challenge  them  in  the  1 -minutes.  They 
did  not  come  out  here  tonight  to  try  to 
defend  this  resolution.  But  tomorrow 
when  they  come  to  the  floor,  if  that 
question  arises,  they  will  probably  say 
something,  "Well,  you  know,  we  don't 
support  the  Sandinistas  either." 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  This  is 
why  I  asked  to  rejoin  the  special  order 
of  the  gentleman  later  on  on  this  poll- 
ing which  I  think  has  led  a  lot  of 
people  astray  on  the  majority  side  of 
the  aisle  and  tomorrow  at  least  we  will 
know  how  many  of  the  27  Democrats 
in  the  freshman  class  of  50,  not  to 
mention  how  many  of  the  23  on  our 
side  of  the  aisle  have  been  led  astray 
because  they  think  as  a  representative 
of  the  people  they  are  following  the 


will  of  the  people  when  people  from 
left  wing  clergy  to  people  in  this 
House  get  up  and  quote  these  errone- 
ous polls. 

Let  me  tell  you  why  the  liberal  side 
of  mass  media  knows  this  is  a  falla- 
cious question.  There  have  been  some 
polls  where  they  have  gone  on  to 
expand  their  polling  into  the  adjacent 
country  of  El  Salvador. 

And  when  they  do  that,  they  find 
out  the  utter  confusion  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  when  they  say,  "Well,  how 
do  you  feel  about  the  guerrillas  in  the 
hills  of  El  Salvador?"  And  if  they  are 
on  the  left,  they  will  say,  "WeU,  I 
don't  support  them  either  because  I 
am  not  sure  whether  they  are  Contras 
or  who  is  supporting  them."  If  they 
are  generally  conservative  Americans, 
they   will   say,   "Well,   I   don't  know 
about  them.  What  is  happening  in  El 
Salvador?"  Because  it  has  been  off  the 
front  pages  for  several  years  because 
Duarte  told  us  himself  the  day  we 
were  down  there  after  we  left  Nicara- 
gua and  went  to  El  Salvador  that  he 
admitted  to  us  that  he  has  breathing 
room  to  solve  his  economic  and  politi- 
cal problems  because  young  kids  are 
dying  in  the  fields  of  Nicaragua.  Now, 
if  they  are  fair  on  this  polling,  they 
have  to  take  away  some  of  these  new 
words  that  are  new  to  our  language 
only  in  the  last  3  or  4  years,  like  Con- 
tras. It  is  not  pejorative  or  unfair  to  do 
indepth  polling  which  all  of  us  have 
done  in  our  campaigns.  If  our  political 
career  is  on  the  line,  we  do  not  want 
erroneously  based  questions.  I  have 
one  of  the  best  pollsters  in  this  coun- 
try, Amie  Steinberg,  and  he  will  some- 
times ask  an  essay  tjrpe  question  to 
make  sure  the  person  is  giving  a  valid 
answer.   When  you  strike  the  word, 
"Contra,"    and    put    in    the    words, 
"Marxist-Leninist,"  or  even  leave  off 
Leninist,  Just  take  Marxist,  Soviet  as- 
sociation, Castro  association  and  talk 
about  a  Cuban-type  Soviet-dominated 
colony  on  the  southern  end  of  the 
land  mass  of  North  America— because 
after  all  Central  America  is  a  regional 
name.  This  is  one  continent  right  up 
to  where  we  artificially  divided  the 
isthmus.  North  and  South  America,  di- 
visible by  the  waters  of  the  Panama 
Canal.  You  are  talking  about  a  Soviet 
Communist  series  of  bases  on  the  con- 
tinent of  North  America.  When  you 
ask  the  question.  Would  you  support  a 
Presidential  policy  to  stop  the  Soviets 
from  establishing  bases  and  locking  in 
a  colony  in  one  of  the  Central  Ameri- 
can nations  rights  on  the  continent  of 
North  America?  The  pools  not  only 
switch  dramaticaUy  from  70  to  30  to  30 
to  70,  but  they  actually  go  up  to  80 
percent  supporting  the  President,  or 
more.  It  is  this  deliberate  confusion 
sown  in  the  pages  of  some  of  our 
major  papers  where  they  will  not  print 
a  map  as  simple  and  as  clear  as  this 
map  showing  all  of  these  bases,  show- 
ing all  of  these  facilities  already  able 


to  take  every  Soviet  aircraft  in  their 
inventory.  Major?  Every  aircraft,  in- 
cluding the  big  nyushln  76  and  86 
transports  and  these  brand  new  G  and 
H  Bear  bombers  that  will  patrol  both 
our  Pacific  waters,  the  Caribbean,  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  from  this  base. 

Now,  one  of  the  gentleman  from  the 
other  body  who  has  traveled  more  to 
this  area  of  the  world  than  anybody 
else  said  on  television  the  other  night 
that  he  would  be  for  air  strikes  if  they 
put  in  Mlgs.  But  the  Soviet  politburo 
always  knows  that  time  is  on  their 
side.  They  will  not  do  anything  as  pej- 
orative as  putting  in  Migs.  They  will 
put  in  more  HIND  helicopters.  Six  ar- 
rived in  November  and  it  is  probably 
pushing  up  20  now.  Those  are  prob- 
ably more  powerful  than  Migs  in  coun- 
terlnsurgency  work.  But  if  they  put  in 
Bear  bombers,  is  there  any  majority  or 
minority  Member  in  either  House  that 
is  going  to  be  able  to  speak  with  the 
same  conviction,  including  the  Senator 
who  chairs  the  Western  Hemisphere 
Committee  in  the  other  body,  who  will 
say  that  we  would  put  in  air  strikes  to 
take  our  patrol  bombers?  Does  not  the 
Soviet  Union's  forces,  naval  or  air. 
have  a  right  to  have  their  eyes  over 
international  waters?  And  if  a  friendly 
country  is  giving  them  landing  rights, 
do  not  they  have  the  right  to  fly  out 
of  there?  There  is  not  anybody  going 
to  challenge  them  on  that. 

Let  me  tell  you  something  that  I 
want  to  introduce  into  the  debate  to- 
morrow that  is  so  obvious  that  I  think 
we  have  all  missed  it. 


SUPPORT  URGE  FOR  PROVII> 
ING  FOR  FURTHER  AID  TO 
NICARAGUA         CONTRAS-CON- 

TINUED 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Hayes  of  Louisiana).  Under  a  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman 
from  Califomia  [Mr.  HuirrERl  is  recog- 
nized for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me 
yield  to  my  friend  from  Califomia  and 
then  to  my  friend  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  the  continuity  that 
I  may  finish  tills  thought:  Nancy 
Reagan,  the  First  Lady  of  our  country, 
and  a  finer  First  Lady  we  have  never 
had,  has  been  taking  a  lot  of  heat  in 
the  press  because  she  loves  her  man 
and  speaks  out  for  him  and  wants  the 
best  people  around  him.  Now,  there 
have  been  some  suggestions  that  if  the 
President  would  give  her  a  Job.  put 
here  on  the  Federal  pajnroll.  the  criti- 
cism would  diminish. 

Let  us  be  realistic.  The  intensity  of 
criticism  would  go  up.  The  last  time 
we  had  somebody  give  a  primary  mem- 
ber's family  a  Job,  it  was  when  yoimg 
Jolm  F.  Kennedy  at  age  43  made  his 
35-year-old  brother  the  top  cop  in  the 
country  and  made  him  Attorney  Gen- 
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«mL  We  will  never  see  that  again  in 
our  Uf  eClme.  we  know  that. 

Now.  niivose  President  Reagan  said, 
"AU  rl^t.  I  wmt  give  my  great  First 
Lady  a  Job.  but  I  am  going  to  call  my 
brother.  Neal  Reagan  from  California. 
and  make  him  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, give  him  Cap  Weinberger's  Job." 
The  hue  and  cry  would  be  outrageous 
around  this  country.  In  E^irope  people 
would  say  the  President  was  engaging 
in  supreme  nmotism  to  give  this  Job  to 
his  Inrother.  But  why  do  our  liberal 
confreres  allow  Communists  to  do 
this?  Before  I  come  to  Cuba  and  Nica- 
ragua, do  we  know  in  this  House  that 
the  Communist  dictator,  failing  in 
h«<alth  in  Romania,  is  transferring 
real  power,  hard  power  to  Mrs. 
Ceausescu.  his  wife?  We  are  all  read- 
ing of  the  power  struggle  going  on  in 
Commimlst  military  dictatorship 
aimed  to  the  teeth  in  North  Korea. 
Eighty-thousand  special  forces  people 
alone,  the  biggest  special  force  guerril- 
la unit  in  an  established  government 
in  the  world.  There  Kim  D  Sung  is 
trjring  tc  pass  the  power  to  his  son. 
What  does  this  smack  of?  Czarist.  roy- 
alist trappings  from  the  18th  and  19th 
century?  Tet  what  do  we  have  in 
Cuba.  The  "Cap  Weinberger"  to  Pidel 
Castro,  his  Minister  of  Defense,  his 
Secretary  of  Defense,  Is  his  younger 
brother,  Raoul.  Castro  has  made  sure 
all  of  this  quarter  of  a  century  that 
his  flesh  and  blood  kid  brother  con- 
trols the  military  forces  and  the  guns. 

What  do  we  have  in  Nicaragua?  I 
will  bet  you  that  not  1  percent  of  our 
country  knows  that  the  "Cap  Wein- 
berger" of  Nicaragua,  the  Minister  of 
Defense,  is  the  flesh  and  blood  brother 
of  Daniel  Ortega.  His  brother.  Hum- 
berto.  controls  the  gims  in  Nicaragua. 
It  is  the  Castro  bojrs.  the  Ortega  boys, 
creating  terrorism  and  bringing  Com- 
munist dictatorship  with  a  raw  form 
of  protecting  power  to  Central  Amer- 
ica and  to  the  Caribbean.  And  this 
country  and  this  House  is  abysmally 
unaware  of  it.  We  know  one  other  my- 
thology we  created  in  this  country. 
and  it  persists  to  this  day,  that  gun- 
fighters  in  the  old  west  were  the  good 
guys  and  that  somehow  the  law  au- 
thorities were  all  corrupt.  We  took 
bank  robbers,  the  Dalton  brothers,  the 
James  brothers,  the  Younger  brothers, 
we  took  a  psychopathic  little  teenage 
UUer  from  the  Bronx  and  almost  lion- 
ised him  to  where  a  hero  like  Paul 
Newman  was  playing  him  in  a  movie 
called  the  "Left-Handed  Gun."  BiUy 
the  Kid.  How  did  the  Ortega  brothers 
get  their  power  originallsr?  They 
kno(±ed  off  banks  just  like  the 
Youngers.  the  James  or  the  Dalton 
brothers.  And  they  killed  people.  And 
Humberto  to  this  day  has  a  crippled 
right  hand  because  he  was  shot  by  a 
bank  guard  whom  he  killed.  And  they 
were  put  in  prison  in  Costa  Rica  be- 
cause they  thought  under  their  revo- 
lutionary rules,  unlike  our  revolution 


which  was  unique  because  it  was 
devoid  of  assassinations,  recrimina- 
tions, and  terrorism;  but  down  there 
these  bank  robbers  accumulated 
money  to  buy  their  gelignite,  their  ex- 
plosives and  send  their  younger  people 
to  training  camps,  in  the  Caucasus,  in 
the  Crimea,  outside  of  Leningrad,  in 
Syria,  in  Libya,  to  train  how  to  terror- 
ize this  hemisphere,  What  the  other 
side  of  our  great  body  has  done  here 
and  even  a  handful  on  this  side  is  that 
they  have  blinded  themselves  to  ter- 
rorism, the  bank  robbing  of  the  Castro 
boys  and  the  Ortega  boys. 
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They  are  bank  robbers  and  murder- 
ers who  have  brought  the  rule  of  the 
gun  onto  the  very  continent  of  North 
America. 

It  is  about  time  we  started  to  look  at 
them  and  analyze  them  with  the  type 
of  words  that  gets  a  respondent  chord 
on  the  other  side  of  this  aisle  and  of 
the  Americans  who  are  confused  on 
this  issue,  particularly  because  of  lib- 
eral left  clergy.  That  is  to  call  these 
people  what  they  really  emulate: 
Naels.  brown  shirts,  stormtroopers, 
locking  up  the  people  that  we  spoke  to 
a  year  ago  this  month.  Putting  people 
in  jail  because  they  were  too  open,  too 
demanding  of  the  broken  promises  of 
the  revolution  of  1978-79  that  they  be 
fiUf  tiled. 

I  think  if  the  Reagan  administration 
has  had  any  failing  at  all  in  this  whole 
area  where  he  has  tried  almost  single- 
handedly  to  keep  freedom  alive  down 
there,  it  is  that  he  was  so  busy  with 
the  tax  reform  bill,  which  was  impor- 
taat,  tiiat  he  did  not  use  his  grreat 
communicator  skills  to  point  out  some 
of  the  simple  facts  about  these  thugs, 
the  Castros  and  the  Ortegas,  and  the 
Leninist  mentor  to  all  of  them  in  Nica- 
ragua. Tomas  Borje.  and  the  terrorist 
state  that  they  are  running,  11  times 
as  many  prisoners  in  the  system  of 
coDcentration  camps,  1 1  times  as  many 
as  Somoza  had  at  the  worst  point  of 
his  terror. 

Now  we  have  11.000  imprisoned. 
Even  Amnesty  International  admits 
that  it  is  pushing  4.000.  This  is  the 
kind  of  gulag  prison  camp  system  we 
have  down  there. 

I  was  offered  an  opportunity  by  the 
chairman  of  my  Western  Hemisphere 
Committee  to  go  down  to  Nicaragua 
again  this  week.  To  tell  you  the  truth, 
I  stayed  at  home  and  mowed  my  lawn 
because  I  have  been  down  there  10 
times  to  El  Salvador,  four  to  Nicara- 
gua, and  there  just  is  not  anything  to 
see  down  there  any  longer  that  is  not 
depressing  and  that  is  not  exactly 
what  we  have  seen  in  every  country 
around  the  world  as  that  dark  Iron 
Curtain— I  do  not  know  what  they  will 
can  it  here.  They  call  it  the  Teakwood 
Curtain  in  Asia;  the  Bamboo  Curtain, 
the  Iron  Curtain.  I  do  not  know  what 
Latin  name  we  are  going  to  come  up 


with  for  a  curtain  down  there,  but  it  is 
the  same  totalitarian,  czarist,  royalist 
type  of  relatives  get  the  Jobs,  bureau- 
crats become  the  elitest  who  shop  in 
the  specialty  stores,  but  when  we  ask 
to  go  to  a  supermarket,  it  reminded  me 
of  Hanoi  that  I  had  seen  the  month 
before,  absolute  destitution,  and  I  will 
close  dn  Ortega's  statement  of  this 
week  that  he  will  never,  and  he  repeat- 
ed it,  never  stop  taking  Soviet  aid. 

Once  this  guerrilla  movement,  the 
resistance  forces,  collapse,  the  pres- 
sure is  then  totally  on  Duarte,  who  if 
he  were  in  this  House,  would  be  the 
most  liberal  of  Democrats.  But  he  is  a 
good  man  who  believes  in  liberty  and 
has  his  own  economic  vision.  He  will 
then  have  the  infrastructure  of  his 
country  down  to  every  last  electrical 
pole,  every  bus.  every  taxicab  blown 
apart,  destroyed,  and  will  watch  El 
Salvador  fall. 

As  I  said  on  this  floor  6  years  ago,  4 
years  ago.  and  last  year,  when  you  talk 
Nicaragua,  think  Mexico  because  you 
take  this  country,  with  about  500,000 
people  fled  already,  you  take  the  2.4 
that  is  about  in  the  country;  you  mul- 
tiply it  times  3  and  you  have  Guate- 
mala. 

You  take  Guatemala's  7.6  million 
people  and  multiply  it  times  10— put 
that  little  10  up  to  the  side  for  the 
10th  power  that  we  learned  in  math, 
and  thit  is  how  many  people  you  have 
in  Mexico.  Seventy-six  million.  A  hun- 
dred million  at  the  turn  of  the  century 
in  13  years.  Thirty  million  in  Mexico. 
The  citjy  will  be  the  biggest  metropoli- 
tan area  in  the  world.  A  one-party  gov- 
ernment that  is  riddled  with  such  cor- 
ruption up  into  the  upper  classes  of 
doctors  and  lawyers  that  this  country 
is  ripe  for  a  revolution  and  all  the  pro- 
totype for  tearing  apart  that  country 
of  Mexico  is  being  worked  out  in  Nica- 
ragua light  now. 

Clare  Booth  Luce,  one  of  the  finest 
former  Members,  one  of  the  finest 
men  or  women  who  ever  served  in  this 
body,  told  John  P.  Kennedy— she  has 
told  me  this  to  my  face,  I  had  dinner 
with  her  just  a  few  weeks  back— she 
said,  "Kennedy  was  told,"  and  I  know 
by  whom,  her,  "that  his  administra- 
tion was  going  to  be  judged  on  wheth- 
er or  not  Castro  was  allowed  to  lock  in 
a  Soviet  colony  in  the  Caribbean." 

Although  he  tragically  only  served 
for  2  years  and  10  months,  if  anybody 
sees  this  history  of  this  hemisphere 
folding  out  into  some  sort  of  Commu- 
nist conflagration  eventually,  the  guilt 
is  eventually  going  to  come  back  to 
that  htndsome  young  President  that 
he  jerked  the  air  power  off  the  men 
who  had  armed,  uniformed  and  put 
into  landing  barges  and  shipped  out  to 
the  beach. 

With  the  U.S.S.  Essex  aircraft  carri- 
er sitting  off  the  coast  with  North 
American  PJ  Furies  on  the  deck  with 
all  of  their  white  stars  marked  out  to 


be  some  sort  of  a  covert  air  operation, 
when  they  were  not  allowed  to  launch 
and  support  the  men  we  put  on  the 
beach,  Kennedy  failed  his  test. 

Do  you  know  what  Clare  Booth  Luce 
told  President-elect  Reagan  in  the 
winter  months,  probably  December 
1980?  That  his  tenure,  6  years  and  3 
months  now,  would  be  judged  on  what 
happened  with  freedom  in  Central 
America. 

President  Reagan  cannot  do  it  alone. 
It  is  going  to  be  the  votes  in  this 
House,  where  we  sometimes  think  we 
have  435  ambassadors,  who  want  to 
meet  with  heads  of  state,  even  Lenin- 
ist. Nazi  dictators  overseas,  and  kick 
out  the  U.S.  career  representatives  in 
that  country  who  can  help  and  serve 
as  they  always  have  wherever  we  have 
traveled.  These  people  want  to  play 
ambassador  and  meet  alone  with  these 
Commimist  dictators  around  the 
world.  They  are  going  to  have  to  take 
the  blame  because,  I  repeat.  President 
Reagan  cannot  do  it  alone. 

This  is  probably  going  to  be  the 
most  important  debate  of  the  so-called 
historic  100th  Congress  that  we  will 
have  in  2  years,  maybe  tomorrow,  if  it 
sets  the  tone  for  shutting  down  the  re- 
sistance that  wants  democracy  in  that 
small  population,  and  relatively  large 
land  mass  country  of  Nicaragua,  at 
least  in  Central  American  terms. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  giving  such  an  elo- 
quent description  of  America's  duty  in 
Central  America. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  WalkerI. 
Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
been  talking  in  geopolitical  terms  here 
this  evening,  and  rightfully  so.  be- 
cause it  is  a  geo[>olitical  question  that 
we  will  decide  tomorrow. 

However,  the  fact  is  that  there  is  a 
travesty  being  committed  on  the 
House  floor,  too.  The  way  in  which  we 
are  considering  this  resolution  tomor- 
row is  nothing  short  of  a  brealung  of 
the  law  that  was  passed  just  a  few 
short  months  ago. 

The  gentleman  from  Illinois,  the  mi- 
nority leader  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, the  Republican  leader  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  Mr. 
Michel,  has  written  a  letter  to  the 
Honorable  Claude  Pepper,  chairman 
of  the  Rules  Committee,  that  I  would 
like  to  at  this  point  read  into  the 
Record  on  the  point  of  the  resolution 
that  we  will  be  considering  here  to- 
morrow. 
He  writes: 

I  have  decided  not  to  testify  before  your 
committee  today  as  an  expression  of  my 
total  condemnation  to  the  procedures  and 
tactics  being  employed  with  respect  to  the 
release  of  the  last  installment  of  the  monies 
to  the  freedom  fighters  in  Nicaragua  which 
the  United  States  enacted  as  law  just  five 
short  months  ago. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  it  is  your  in- 
tention to  report  a  resolution  which  would 
negate  the  law  and  the  procedures  estab- 


lished for  Congress  to  respond  to  Presiden- 
tial reports  and  determinations  regarding 
this  policy.  I  believe  that  any  effort  to  sub- 
vert this  law  is  in  effect  subverting  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  legislative  process  and  under- 
mining respect  for  the  law. 

I  believe  it  is  irresponsible  for  your  com- 
mittee to  waive  the  provisions  of  law  as  well 
as  those  rules  of  tlie  House  which  are  de- 
signed to  give  the  membership  and  the 
public  a  full  and  complete  understanding  of 
the  proposal  to  be  acted  upon.  The  joint  res- 
olution was  just  printed  last  night.  There 
will  be  no  committee  hearings,  no  report  to 
accompany  this  proposal,  no  opportunity 
for  minority  views,  and  the  minimum  three- 
day  layover  requirement  is  also  to  be  ig- 
nored. 

This  process  cannot  be  condoned  as  it  is 
nothing  more  than  an  apparent  effort  to 
deny  the  House  the  right,  a  right  that  had 
been  guaranteed  by  law,  to  vote  up  or  down 
on  the  question  of  the  release  of  the  final 
$40  million. 

This  legislative  travesty  is  no  substitute 
for  policy.  The  policy  that  underlines  this 
subversion  of  law  is  as  thin  as  the  report  to 
accompany  this  measure. 
Sincerely, 

Robert  H.  Michel, 
Republican  Leader. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  statement. 

I  thank  all  of  the  participants  in  this 
special  order.  We  have  had  a  number 
of  people  laying  out  very  eloquently 
the  importance  of  this  debate  and  the 
importance  of  seeing  to  it  that  we 
keep  our  word  and  send  the  $40  mil- 
lion that  we  guaranteed  last  year  for 
the  freedom  fighters  on  its  way  to 
those  people  who  would  fight  for  free- 
dom in  Central  America. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mrs.  Lloyd  (at  request  of  Mr. 
Foley),  for  today  and  the  balance  of 
the  week,  on  account  of  illness. 

Mr.  Yates  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gray  of  Illinois),  on  accoimt  of  illness. 

Mr.  McDade  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Michel),  for  today,  on  account  of  ill- 
ness. 


Mr.  INHOFE.  for  60  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Feighan)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  Pease,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Ainnmzio.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  PAirETTA,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  BoNKER.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Pease,  for  5  minutes,  on  March 
11. 

Mr.  Pease,  for  5  minutes,  on  March 
12. 

Mr.  Gayoos,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gaydos,  for  60  minutes,  on 
March  11. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  address  the  House,  following  the 
legislative  program  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Donald  E.  Lukens)  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  material:) 

Mr.  Walker,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gingrich,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gingrich,  for  60  minutes,  on 
March  11. 

Mr.  Gingrich,  for  60  minutes,  on 
March  12. 

Mr.  Rowland  of  Connecticut,  for  60 
minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Hunter,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Kyl.  for  60  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remarks  was 
granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Donald  E.  Lukens)  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  LowERY  of  California. 

Mr.  OxLEY. 

Mr.  Roth. 

Mr.  Frenzel. 

Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio  in  three  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Green  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Bunning. 

Mr.  Fields. 

Mr.  SuNDQUiST  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  DioGuARDi. 

Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  SCHAEFER. 

Mr.  Donald  E.  Lukens. 

Mr.  Shumway. 

Mr.  McGrath. 

Mr.  Gingrich. 

Mr.  Courter. 

Mr.  Lewis  of  Florida. 

Mr.  Lewis  of  California. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Feighan)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Annunzio  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Roe  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Fazio. 

Mr.  WoLPE. 

Mr.  Lipinski. 

Mr.  Montgomery. 

Mr.  Dingell. 

Mr.  KOSTMAYER. 

Mr.  Fascell  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Moody. 

Mr.  Fazio. 

Mr.  Staggers. 

Mrs.  Kennelly. 

Mr.  Dymally. 

Mr.  Matsui  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Erdreich. 

Mr.  Slattery. 

Mr.  Tauzin. 

Mr.  DoRGAN  of  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  RoDiNO. 

Mr.  Stallings. 

Mr.  Rahall. 

Mr.  Applegate. 

Mr.  DwYER  of  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  Williams. 

Mr.  DE  LA  Garza. 
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ADJOmiNlfENT 

Mr.  WAUCER.  Mr.  ftieftker.  I  move 
that  the  Home  do  now  MUoum. 

The  moCloB  was  agreed  to;  aooord- 
tm^  (at  7  o'clock  pjn.),  pursuant  to 
Houae  Reatrfutkui  115.  and  under  its 
prevfcwiB  order,  the  Houae  adjourned 
unto  toDMHTOw.  Wednesday,  March  11. 
1M7.  at  12  noon,  in  memory  of  the 
late  Senator  Edwasd  ZosntsKT. 


DTTVX  COMMUmCATIONa 
ETC. 

Dhder  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  execu- 
ttre  oommunieattois  were  taken  from 
the  ^>eaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 


A  letter  btxn  the  SecreUry  of  A«ri- 
ailturt.  tnuaanittlDf  a  dnft  of  propoaed 
leialslitfcin  to  tncreaw  the  borrowliic  author- 
ity of  the  Oommodtty  Credit  Oorpontion:  to 
the  OoBunittee  on  Acrieulture. 

•06.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
TUMMij.  liaiinBltUBC  a  report  of  a  viola- 
tlon  of  the  Antlrtrflairncy  Act  in  the  Bureau 
of  the  PubUe  Debt,  punuant  to  31  VS.C. 
1161:  to  the  Ooounlttee  on  Appnnniations. 

606.  A  letter  tram  the  Principal  Deputy 
AaMant  Secretary  of  Defense  (Force  Man- 
agement and  Pemnnel).  tranamittinc  a 
report  oontalnint  a  plan  for  establishing  a 
needs-baaed  survivor  annuity  procram  for 
amrtvlnc  sponare  of  members  of  the  Uni- 
formed Senlcea  who  died  tiefore  September 
90.  1976,  pursuant  to  10  XSS.C.  1447  nt;  to 
the  Oommtttee  on  Armed  Services. 

8VT.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Hous- 
Ibc  and  Urban  Development,  tranamitting  a 
report  on  the  Department's  system  of  pro- 
miilKatina  requiremoits  for  its  assistance 
procrams  and  cbanies  to  those  require- 
ments, pnrauant  to  Public  Law  98-181,  sec- 
tion 468;  to  the  Committee  on  w^n^'ng.  pi- 
nanoe  and  Urban  Affairs. 

606.  A  letter  from  the  Auditor.  District  of 
CohimMa.  tramsnittinc  a  report  entitled. 
"Review  of  Receipts  and  Diabunements  of 
the  Public  Service  Coounission's  Agency 
Fund."  pursuant  to  D.C.  Code  section  47- 
llTtd):  to  the  Ccmunlttee  on  the  District  of 
Cidumbia. 

606.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health 
and  Human  Services,  transmitting  the  first 
biennial  report  of  the  Director  of  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health  [NIH],  pursuant 
to  43  U^aC.  283:  to  the  Committee  on 
Brngy  and  Commerce. 

810.  A  letter  fran  the  Assistant  Vice  Presi- 
dent. Ooverament  and  Public  Affairs,  Na- 
tional Railroad  Passenger  Corporation, 
tranamitting  a  copy  of  the  annual  review  of 
each  route  in  the  basic  system  covering 
fiscal  year  1M6.  pursuant  to  45  U.S.C. 
564(cX3XB);  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Commerce. 

611.  A  letter  fran  the  Secretary  of  Health 
and  Human  Seivicea.  transmitting  a  draft  of 
propoaed  legiBlatlon  to  extend  and  amend 
procrams  under  the  Developmental  Disabil- 
itlea  Assistsnre  and  BiU  of  Rights  Act  and 
for  other  purposes,  pursuant  to  31  UjS.C. 
1110:  to  the  Cunmittee  on  Energy  and  Com- 


61X  A  letter  from  the  Director  (Office  of 
Leglalative  Affairs).  Agency  for  Internation- 
al Devetopment.  transmitting  a  report  on 
amounU  obligated  and  expended  in  Nicara- 
gua for  the  period  July  1. 1986.  to  December 
31. 1066.  pursuant  to  Public  Law  97-113,  sec- 
tlon  7M(e)  (08  Stat  1553):  to  the  Committee 
on  Forelfn  Aff aira 


■13.  A  communication  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  notifica- 
tion of  his  intention  to  extoid  the  waiver  of 
the  application  of  the  relevant  export  crite- 
rion of  the  Nuclear  Non-Prollferation  Act. 
putsuant  to  42  U,S.C.  2155<aX3)  (H.  Doc. 
Na  100-46);  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

814.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  Legislative  and  Intergovern- 
mental Affairs,  transmitting  a  report  of  po- 
litical contributions  by  James  Keough 
BiAop.  of  New  York,  Ambassador  Extraor- 
dinary and  Plenipotentiary  of  the  United 
States-designate  to  Liberia,  and  John  C^am- 
eron  Monjo,  of  Maryland,  Ambassador  Ex- 
traordinary and  Plenipotentiary  of  the 
United  States-designate  to  Malaysia,  and  by 
members  of  their  families  pursuant  to  22 
U.a.C.  3944(bK3);  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 

815.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
State,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  amend  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1961  and  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act  to 
authorize  additional  development  and  secu- 
rity assistance  programs  for  fiscal  year  1988, 
and  for  other  purposes,  pursuant  to  31 
UAC.  1110:  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

818.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator, 
Agency  for  International  Development, 
traltsmittlng  the  annual  report  on  "Progress 
in  Conserving  Biological  Diversity  In  Devel- 
oping Countries"  which  summarizes  the  ac- 
tivities of  UwS.  Government  agencies  during 
fiscal  year  1986  in  accordance  with  section 
119(d)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961. 
as  amended:  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

817.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  U.S.  Infor- 
mation Agency,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
poaed legislation  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  U.S.  Information  Agency  for 
fiscal  years  1988  and  1989,  and  for  other 
purposes,  pursuant  to  31  U.S.C.  1110;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

818.  A  letter  from  the  Director  (Office  of 
If^slative  Affairs),  Agency  for  Internation- 
al Development,  transmitting  a  report  of 
the  agency's  activities  under  the  Freedom  of 
Infarmation  Act  for  calendar  year  1986,  pur- 
suant to  5  U.S.C.  552(d);  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

819.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Transportation  for  Administration,  trans- 
mitting notification  of  a  proposed  new  Fed- 
eral records  system,  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C. 
552a(o);  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

8S0.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Director  for 
Administration,  Central  Intelligence 
Agoicy,  transmitting  notification  of  a  pro- 
posed new  Federal  records  system,  pursuant 
to  $  U.S.C.  552a(o):  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

831.  A  letter  from  the  General  Counsel, 
Office  of  the  United  States  Trade  Repre- 
sentatives, transmitting  the  office's  1986 
annual  report  on  its  activities  under  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act,  pursuant  to  5 
UAC.  552(d);  to  the  Committee  on  Oovem- 
meat  Operations. 

832.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Peace 
Cone,  transmitting  a  copy  of  the  agency's 
1986  report  on  its  activities  under  the  Free- 
dom of  Information  Act  pursuant  to  5 
V&C.  552(d);  to  the  Committee  on  (3ovem- 
meat  Operations. 

833.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Administra- 
tor. Small  Business  Administration,  trans- 
mitting a  report  of  the  actions  taken  to  in- 
crease competition  for  contracts  in  fiscal 
year  1987,  pursuant  to  41  VS.C.  419;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 


824.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  United 
States  kiformatlon  Agmcy.  transmitting  a 
copy  of  the  agency's  1986  annual  report  on 
its  activities  under  the  Freedom  of  Informa- 
tion Acli  pursuant  to  5  XJ&.C.  563(d);  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

825.  A  letter  from  the  (Thief  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  transmitting  amendments 
to  the  federal  Rules  of  Oimlnal  Procedure 
adopted  by  the  Court,  pursuant  to  18  U,S.C. 
3771  and  3772  (H.  Doc.  No.  10(^-47);  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  and  ordered  to 
be  printed. 

826.  A  letter  from  the  Conmilssioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  trans- 
mitting a  copy  of  the  order  granting  defec- 
tor statas  to  Itzhalc  Klflawl,  pursuant  to  8 
U.S.C.  1182(aK38K7);  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

827.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Adminis- 
trative Office  of  the  United  SUtes  Courts, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  authorize  additional  judicial  positions  for 
the  Courts  of  Appeals  and  District  Courts  of 
the  UiUDed  SUtes;  to  the  C^ommittee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

828.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Adminis- 
trative Office  of  the  United  SUtes  Courts, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  eliminate  diversity  of  citizenship  as  a 
basis  of  jurisdiction  of  Federal  district 
courts,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee op  the  Judiciary. 

829.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Panama 
Canal  Commission,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  amend  the  Panama 
Canal  Act  of  1979  to  esUbllsh  a  revolving 
fund,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee op  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

830.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
porUtioa,  transmitting  a  report  titled  "The 
Effect  of  Airline  Deregulation  on  the  Level 
of  Air  safety",  pursuant  to  49  U.S.C.  app. 
1307(b):  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
and  Transportation. 

831.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
porUtioa,  transmitting  a  report  entitled, 
"The  Effects  of  Airport  Defederalization", 
pursuant  to  Public  Law  97-248.  secUon  522; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
TransporUtion. 

832.  A  letter  from  the  General  Counsel, 
Federal  Emergency  Management  Agency, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  authorize  appropriations  under  the  Dis- 
aster Relief  Act  of  1974,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, pursuant  to  31  U.S.C.  1110;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Transpor- 
Ution. 

833.  A  communication  from  the  President 
of  the  United  SUtes.  transmitting  the  ad- 
ministration's report  to  the  Congress  on 
Soviet  noncompliance  with  arms  control 
agreements,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  99-145; 
Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices and  Foreign  Affairs. 

834.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  transmitting  a  de- 
termination that  additional  amounte  are 
necessary  to  maintain  the  authorized  level 
of  operation  of  RFE/RL,  Inc.,  because  of 
adverse  fluctuations  in  foreign  currency  ex- 
change rates,  pursuant  to  22  U.S.C. 
2877(aK3>:  Jointly  to  the  Committees  on 
Foreign  Affairs  and  Appropriations. 

835.  A  letter  from  the  General  Counsel, 
Federal  Emergency  Management  Agency, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  authorize  appropriations  under  the 
Earthquake  Hazards  Reduction  Act  of  1977 
for  fiscal  years  1988  and  1989,  pursuant  to 
31  U.S.a  1110;  JoinUy.  to  the  Committees 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  and  Science. 
Space  and  Technology. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON 
PUBLIC  BIIiLS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII.  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  BONIOR:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  116.  Resolution  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  H.J.  Res.  175,  to  Impose  a 
moratorium  on  United  SUtes  assistance  for 
the  Nicaraguan  democratic  resistance  until 
there  has  been  a  full  and  adequate  account- 
ing for  previous  assistance  (Rept.  100-21). 
Referred  to  the  House  (>alendar. 

DISCHARGE  OF  COMMrrrEBS 

Pursuant  to  section  212(b)(3)  of 
Public  Law  99-500  and  Public  Law  99- 
591  the  Committees  on  Appropria- 
tions. Armed  Services,  Foreign  Affairs, 
and  the  Permanent  Select  Committee 
on  Intelligence  discharged:  House 
Joint  Resolution  174  referred  to  the 
Union  Calendar. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXII.  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  OILMAN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

DVMAIXT): 

H.R.  1492.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  5.  United 
SUtes  Code,  to  esUblish  certain  require- 
ments for  the  procvuement  by  contract  of 
certain  services  that  are  reserved  for  per- 
formance by  preference  elig;lbles  In  the  com- 
petitive service;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  CIvU  Service. 

By    Mr.    ARMEY    (for    himseU,    Mr. 
Cramk,   Mr.   Ahcker,   Mr.   Frenzsl, 
Mr.  NiELSON  of  Utah,  Mr.  DoRif an  of 
California,  Mr.  RrrrxR,  Mr.  DeLat, 
Mr.  BouLTXK,  Mrs.  Vdcanovich,  and 
Mr.  SwiifSALL): 
H.R.  1493.  A  bill  to  improve  the  interna- 
tional trade  competitiveness  of  the  United 
SUtes;  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Ways 
and  Means.  Foreign  Affairs,  Government 
Operations.  Energy  and  Commerce,  the  Ju- 
diciary, and  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  BONKER: 
H.R.  1494.  A  bill  to  expand  the  authority 
of  the  Trade  and  Development  Program, 
and  for  other  piuposes;  Jointly,  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Foreign  Affairs  and  Banking.  Fi- 
nance and  Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  CIaARKE  (for  hlmseU,  Mr. 
Dtthcam,  Mr.  Boner  of  Tennessee. 
Mrs.  Llots,  Mr.  Cooper,  and  Mr. 

SUNDQUIST): 

H.R.  1495.  A  bill  to  designate  cerUin  lands 
in  Great  Smoky  Mountains  National  Park 
cs  wilderness,  to  provide  for  settlement  of 
all  claims  of  Swain  County,  NC,  against  the 
United  SUtes  under  the  agreement  dated 
July  30,  1943,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  BIr.  COATS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Slattert): 
H.R.  1496.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  IncremenUl 
pricing  requlremenU  of  the  Natural  Gas 
Policy  Act  of  1978;  to  the  Committee  on 
E^nergy  and  Commerce. 

By   Mr.   DINGELL  (for   himself  and 
Mr.  Lent)  (by  request): 
H.R.  1497.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of 


1966  and  the  Motor  Vehicle  Information 
and  Cost  Savings  Act  to  auUiorize  appro- 
priations for  fiscal  years  1988  and  1989;  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

H.R.  1498.  A  biU  to  amend  the  National 
Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of 
1966  and  the  Motor  Vehicle  Information 
and  Cost  Savings  Act.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  DioGUARDI: 
H.R.  1499.  A  blU  to  amend  the  United 
SUtes  Housing  Act  of  1937  to  correct  cer- 
tain inequities  In  the  calculation  of  fair 
market  rentals  and  payment  standards  for 
lower  Income  housing  assistance;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banldng,  Finance  and  Urban 
Affairs. 

H.R.  1500.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  United 
SUtes  Housing  Act  of  1937  to  require  leases 
for  lower  income  housing  to  contain  expira- 
tion and  notice  provisions;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking.  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 

H.R.  1501.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  United 
SUtes  Housing  Act  of  1937  to  provide  for 
adjustments  in  maximum  monthly  rentals 
for  lower  income  housing  to  reflect  in- 
creased costs  due  to  necessary  capital  im- 
provements; to  the  Committee  on  Banking. 
Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 

H.R.  1502.  A  bill  to  provide  housing  assist- 
ance to  the  homeless  through  emergency 
food  and  shelter,  renovation  and  conversion 
of  facilities  for  use  as  shelters,  and  provision 
of  housing  and  services  in  the  transition  to 
independent  living;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 

H.R.  1503.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  permit  first-time 
homebuyers  to  use  amounts  in  their  individ- 
ual retirement  accounts  or  annuities  to  pur- 
chase a  home  without  including  such 
amounts  In  gross  income  or  incurring  the 
penalty  for  early  distributions;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.   DOWDY  of  Mississippi  (for 
himself,  }Ai.  SmTH  of  New  Jersey, 
Mr.    MoNTGomRT,    Mr.    Solomon, 
Mrs.    Patterson,    Mr.    Wyue,    Mr. 
JONTz,  Mr.   Ridge.  Mr.   EvANa.   Mr. 
DoRNAN  of  California,  Ms.  KAPTirR, 
Mr.   Stenholm,   Mr.   Kennedy,   Mr. 
Leatr   of   Texas,   Mr.    Lantos.   Mr. 
KoLBE,  and  Mr.  Derrick): 
H.R.  1504.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Veterans' 
Job  Training  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs. 

By  Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan  (for  him- 
self and  Mr.  Taylor): 
H.R.  1505.  A  bill  malung  technical  correc- 
tions relating  to  the  Federal  employees'  re- 
tirement system;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  HOWARD  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Udaix.  and  Mr.  Miller  of  Califor- 
nia): 
H.R.  1506.  A  bill  to  reaffirm  the  bound- 
aries  of   the   Great  Sioux   Reservation   to 
convey  federally  held  lands  in  the  Black 
Hills  to  the  Sioux  Nation;  to  provide  for  the 
economic  development,  resource  protection 
and  self-determination  of  the  Sioux  Nation: 
to  remove  barriers  to  the  free  exercise  of 
traditional    Indian    religion    in    the    Black 
Hills;   to  preserve  the  sacred  Black  Hills 
from   desecration;   to   esUblish   a   wildlife 
sanctuary:  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  KASTENMEIER: 
H.R.  1507.  A  bill  to  amend  the  provisions 
of  titles  18  and  28  of  the  United  SUtes  Code 
commonly  called  the  enabling  acU  to  make 
modifications  In  the  system  for  the  promul- 
gation of  certain  rules  for  certain  Federal 


Judicial  proceedings,  and  for  other  purposes: 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1508.  A  bUl  to  amend  Utle  35.  United 
SUtes  Code,  with  respect  to  patented  proc- 
esses and  the  patent  cooperation  treaty;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1509.  A  bill  to  amend  the  patent  and 
trademark  laws  of  the  United  SUtes.  and 
for  other  purpoees;  jointly,  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  the  Judiciaiy,  and  Ways  and  Means. 

HJl.  1510.  A  bill  to  vateoA  UUe  35,  United 
SUtes  Code,  and  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Act  of  1958.  with  respect  to  the 
use  of  Inventions  in  outer  space:  Jointly,  to 
the  Committees  on  the  Judiciary,  and  Sci- 
ence, Space,  and  Technology. 
By  Mrs.  KENNELLY: 

H.R.  1511.  A  bill  to  provide  for  coUection 
by  the  Federal  Government  of  daU  regard- 
ing service  sector  economic  activity:  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  C^vil  Service. 
By  Mr.  KOSTMAYER: 

H.R.  1512.  A  bUl  to  designate  certain 
public  lands  in  the  SUte  of  Idaho  as  wilder- 
ness, and  for  other  purposes:  Jointly,  to  the 
Committees  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affaln. 
and  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  LEWIS  of  Florida: 

H.R.  1513.  A  bill  to  direct  the  Administra- 
tor of  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
to  develop  and  demonstrate  a  water  re- 
sources-aquatic plant  management  project 
and  to  provide  grants  for  scientific  research 
to  support  such  project:  to  the  Committee 
on  Science,  Space,  and  Technology. 
By  Mr.  MATSUI: 

H.R.  1514.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Trade  Act 
of  1974.  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  1515.  A  blU  to  equalize  the  duties  on 
canned  tuna;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MRAZEK  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Udall,  Mr.  Vento,  Mr.  Kildee.  Mr. 
Gejdenson.  Mr.  Murphy.  Mr. 
Markzy.  Mr.  Lewis  of  Georgia.  Mr. 

DeFaZIO,       Mr.       KOSTMAYIK,       Mt. 

Green.  Mr.  DeLay,  Mr.  Downey  of 
New  York,  Mr.  Martinez.  Mr.  An- 
drews. Mr.  Morrison  of  Connecti- 
cut, Mr.  Owens  of  New  York,  Mr. 
Weiss.    Mr.    Durbin,   Mr.   MacKay, 
Mr.    Hochbrubckner.    Mr.    Kolter, 
Mr.  MoAKLEY.  Mr.  Bustamantx,  Mr. 
Bates,  Mr.  Rodino,  Mr.  Frank.  Mr. 
Towns,  Mr.  Moody,  Mr.  Solarz,  Mr. 
Atkins,       Mr.       Beilenson,       Mr. 
Howard.  Mr.  Dellttiis,  Mr.  Edwards 
of  California,  Mr.  Roybal,  Mr.  Cuirt. 
Mr.    Gray    of    Pennsylvania,    Mr. 
Price  of  Illlnots.  Ms.  Kaptdr,  Mr. 
Eckart.     Mrs.     Collins,     and     Mr. 
Synar): 
H.R.  1516.  A  bill  to  require  annual  appro- 
priations  of    funds   necessary    to   support 
timber  management  and  resource  conserva- 
tion on  the  Tongass  National  Forest;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  PACKARD  (for  himself,  Mr. 
LowERY  of  California,  Mr.  Rowland 
of  Georgia,  Mrs.  Johnson  of  Con- 
necticut. Mr.  MooRHEAD,  Mr.  Dornan 
of  California.  Mr.  Lewis  of  Califor- 
nia, Mr.  Dannemeyer.  and  Mr.  Sen- 

SENBRENNER): 

H.R.  1517.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958  to  require  the  Installa- 
tion and  use  of  collision  avoidance  systems 
In  aircraft,  to  require  the  Federal  Aviation 
Administration  to  complete  research  on  and 
development  of  the  TCAS-UI  collision 
avoidance  systems  as  soon  as  possible,  and 
for  other  purposes:  Jointly,  to  the  Commit- 
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on  PubUc  Work!  and  Tranaportation. 
Oclwiw.  I^Mee,  and  Teehnolocy. 
By  Mr.  QUILLBN: 
HJL  ISia.  A  MU  to  proYide  for  the  pay- 
ment of  impact  aid  to  certain  achool  dis- 
trlet«  to  the  Committee  on  EducaUon  and 


HJR.  1S1».  A  Mil  to  limit  Medicare  denials 
toy  peer  review  ortaniaationa  of  medically 
neeamary  inpatient  hospital  services;  joint- 
ly, to  the  Committeei  on  Wajrs  and  Means. 
and  KoNgy  and  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  RODINO  (for  himself,  and  Mr. 
FkAinc): 
HJl.  ISao.  A  bin  to  amend  UUe  28.  United 
States  Code,  with  respect  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  independent  counsels:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ROK  (for  tiimself.  and  Mr. 
Nbwmi  o(  Florida): 
MM.  1S21.  A  bm  to  amend  tUtle  35.  United 
States  Code,  and  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Act  of  1958.  with  respect  to  the 
use  of  inTentions  in  outer  space;  Jointly,  to 
the  Committees  mi  the  Judiciary,  and  Sci- 
ence. ^Mce.  and  Technology. 
^  Mr.  ROE  (by  request): 
HJl.  1533.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  actiTiUes  under  the  Federal  Fire 
Prevention  and  Cmtrol  Act  of  1974;  to  the 
Committee  c»  Science.  Space,  and  Technol- 
ogy. 

HJl.  1633.  A  biU  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  environmental  research,  develop- 
ment, and  demonstration  for  fiscal  years 
ion  and  1989:  to  the  CcMnmittee  on  Science, 
Space,  and  Technology. 

By  Mr.  SLATTERT  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Coats): 
RJt.  1534.  A  trill  to  repeal  and  amend  cer- 
tain aeetimis  of  the  Powerplant  and  Indus- 
trial Fuel  Use  Act  of  1978;  to  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

By  Mrs.  SMITH  of  Nebraska: 
HJL  1535.  A  bill  to  provide  that  any  re- 
qulranent  to  substantiate  a  deduction 
under  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
for  business  use  of  a  vetiicle  be  baaed  on  the 
regulations  in  effect  before  the  Tax  Reform 
Act  of  1984;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  SOLOMON: 
HJt  1526.  A  Mil  to  suspend  for  3  years 
the  duty  on  6-amino-l-naphthol-3-sulfonic 
add;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
HJl.  1627.  A  bill  to  suspend  for  3  years 
the  duty  on  3-(4-amlnophenyl)-6-methylben- 
sothiaaole-7-sulfonic  acid;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  THOMAS  of  California: 
HJl.  1538.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  provide  that  the 
windfall  profit  tax  sluOl  not  apply  to  an 
amount  of  crude  oil  equal  to  the  amount  of 
residual  fuel  oQ  used  in  enhanced  recovery 
processes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

HJl.  1539.  A  bill  to  remove  the  restrictions 
on  the  export  of  Alaaican  North  Slope  oU; 
Jointly,  to  the  Cnnmittees  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. Armed  Services.  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs,  and  Energy  and  Commerce. 

By    Mr.    UDAIX    (for    himself,    Mr. 

Rhodb.  Mr.  Stump.  Mr.  Jormsoh  of 

South  Dakota,  and  >€r.  Kolbe): 

HJl.  1530.  A  biU  to  grant  the  consent  of 

the   Congress  to   the   Western   Low-Level 

Waste  Di^Msal  (impact;  JoinUy,   to  the 

Committees  mi  Energy  and  Commerce,  and 

Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  UDALL  (for  himself,  Mr. 
TouNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Lklamd,  Mr. 
Moomr.  Mr.  Lujam,  Mr.  Lagomak- 
smo,  Mr.  Pasckll.  Mr.  Ahchkr.  Mr. 


laxLAHs,  Mr.  Mtsrs  of  Indiana,  Mr. 

(NiKLSOM  of  Utah,  Mr.  Smith  of  Flori- 
da,  Mr.   Badram,   Mr.   Solakz,   Mr. 
English,  Mr.  Akdrkws,  Mr.  Bahton 
of   Texas,    Mr.    Huckaby,    and    Mr. 
Batxs): 
a.R.  1531.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Mineral 
Leasing  Act  of   1920  with   respect   to  the 
movement  of  coal  over  public  lands,  and  for 
other  purposes;  Jointly,  to  the  Committees 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  and  Public 
works  and  Transportation. 
By  Mr.  WHITTAKER: 
HJl.  1532.  A  bill  to  ban  the  promotion  of 
tobacco    products:    to    the    Committee    on 
Energy  and  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  WILLIAMS: 
B.R.  1533.  A  bill  to  extend  for  3  years  the 
authorization  provided  by   the  State  and 
Local   Government   Cost  Estimate  Act  of 
1981;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  WILLIAMS  (for  himself  and 

Ul.  KiLDKK): 

H.R.  1534.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  allow  the  targeted 
jobs  credit  with  respect  to  wages  paid  to  cer- 
tain older  Americans  and  dislocated  work- 
ers; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  WILLIAMS  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  LowKT  of  Washington): 
H.R.  1535.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Impound- 
ment Control  Act  of  1974  to  repeal  provi- 
sions respecting  the  disapproval  of  proposed 
deferrals  of  budget  authority,  and  for  other 
purposes:   jointly,   to   the   Committees   on 
Government  Operations  and  Rules. 

By  Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida  (for  him- 
self, Mr.  Daroen,  Mr.  Lacomarsino, 
Mr.  Roberts,  Mr.  Swindaix,  Mr.  Ire- 
land, Mr.  Livingston,  Mrs.  Vucano- 
vicH.  Mr.  Dannemeybr,  and  Mr. 
Thomas  of  Georgia): 
H.R.  1536.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  to  prevent  the  denial  of  em- 
ployment opportunities  by  prohibiting  the 
use  of  polygraph  examinations  by  employ- 
ers involved  in  or  affecting  interstate  com- 
merce unless  the  examination  is  made  in  ac- 
cordance with  certain  minimum  standards 
and  to  encourage  the  States  and  local  gov- 
ernments to  establish  regulations  for  the 
administration  of  polygraph  examinations: 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  BROWN  of  California  (for 
himself.  Mr.  Codghlin,  Mr.  Tauke, 
Mr.  AspiN,  Mr.  Purskll,  Mr. 
AoCoiN,  Mr.  Green,  Mr.  Downey  of 
New  York,  Mr.  Pish,  Mr.  Moakley. 
Miss  Schneider.  Mr.  Fazio,  Mr. 
Foley,  and  Mr.  Jettords): 
H.J.  Res.  176.  Joint  resolution  requiring 
the  United  States  to  continue  during  fiscal 
year  1988  the  existing  United  States-Soviet 
Union  mutual  moratorium  on  testing  anti- 
sattUite  [ASATl  weapons  against  objects  in 
space  so  long  as  the  Soviet  Union  does  the 
same  and  urging  the  President  to  seek  with 
the  Soviet  Union  a  mutual  and  verifiable 
tregty  placing  the  strictest  possible  llmiU- 
tioas  on  the  testing,  deployment,  and  use  of 
antlsatellite  weapons:  jointly,  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Armed  Services,  and  Foreign  Af- 
fains. 

By  Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  DakoU: 
HJ.  Res.  177.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  to  establish  terms  of  15  years 
for  justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
dickiry. 

By  Mr.  ESPY  (for  himseU,  Mr.  Flippo, 
Mr.  Hatcher,  Mr.  Matsui,  Mr. 
Dowdy  of  Mississippi,  Mr.  Leland, 
Mr.  Mpume.  Mr.  Watkins,  Mr.  Gray 
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»f  Illinois.  Mr.  WRrrnni.  Mr.  Hatss 
Of  Illinois.  Mr.  Vnrro,  Mr.  Lamcas- 
TKR,  Mr.  Clay,  Mr.  Applkats,  Mr. 
^KVILL,      Mr.      MoirTGOMBY,      Mr. 

gOTTO,    Mr.    DkPazio,    Mr.    db    la 
ARZA.  Mr.  HoRTON,  Mtb.  Boxia.  Mr. 
pTSON,  Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee,  Mr. 
Daniel,    Mr.    Brenhan,    Mr.    Kost- 
MAYER.  Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina, 
Mr.     Brown     of     California,     Mr. 
Coelho,  Mr.  Neal,  Mr.  Garcia,  Mr. 
foKD  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Trapicant, 
Mr.  Jenkins,  Mr.  Leath  of  Texas, 
Mr.     Rahall,     Mr.     Derrick,     Mr. 
AuCoiN,    Mr.    LoTT,    Mr.    Huckaby, 
Mr.    Barnard,   Mr.    Foglietta.   Mr. 
BiLBRAY.  Mr.  Frank,  Mr.  Gephardt, 
Mr.    Towns,    Mr.    Hochbrubcknkr, 
Mr.    Anthony,    Mr.    Hubbard,    Mr. 
Boner   of  Tennessee,   Mr.   Hepner, 
Mr.  Roe,  and  Mr.  Gonzalez): 
H.J.  Res.  178.  Joint  resolution  designating 
April  4,  1987  as  "National  Catfish  Day";  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.  Green  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Bortoh,  Mr.  Fazio,  Mr.  Carr,  Mr. 
Bennett,  Mr.  Rahall,  Mr.  Dwyer  of 
Mew  Jersey,  Mr.  Vandkr  Jagt,  Mr. 
Annunzio,  Mr.  Leland,  Mr.  Yatron, 
Mr.  Sabo,  Mr.  Berman,  Mr.  Schumer, 
Mr.  ScHEUER,  Mr.  DioGuardi.  Mr. 
Murphy,  Mr.  Fuster,  Mr.  Hoyer, 
Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Levin  of  Michigan,  Mr. 
Martinez,  Mr.  Kasich,  Mr.  Solo- 
mon, Mr.  Pepper.  Mr.  Boner  of  Ten- 
nessee, Mr.  Ackerman,  Mr.  Lowery 
Of  California,  Mr.  LaFalce,  Mr.  Lrv- 
mcsTON,  Mr.  Lagomarsino,  Mr. 
BoLAND.  Mr.  Kastknmxier,  Mr. 
McDade,  Mr.  Gradison,  Mr.  Maz- 
ZDLi,  Mr.  Daniel,  Mr.  Manton,  Mr. 
Lent,  Mr.  Kostmayer,  Mr.  Erdreich, 
Mr.  Tauzin,  Mr.  Biaggi,  Mr.  Fren- 
ax,  Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina, 
Mr.  Clinger,  Mr.  Wazman,  Mr. 
I«wis  of  California.  Mr.  Smith  of 
Florida,  Mr.  Coelho,  Mr.  Natcher. 
Mr.  Anthony,  Mr.  Regula,  Mr. 
WoLPE,  Mr.  Dymally.  Mr.  Howard, 
Mr.  Morrison  of  Connecticut,  Mr. 
JkNKiNs,  Mr.  Daitb,  Mr.  Dixon,  Ms. 
Oakar,  Mrs.  Collins,  Mr.  Florio, 
Mr.  Thomas  A.  Luken,  Mr.  Crock- 
ejt,  Mr.  Daroen,  Mr.  Fauntroy,  Mr. 
Martin  of  New  York,  Mr.  Wilson, 
Mr.  SoLARz,  Mr.  Borski,  Mr.  Savage, 
Mr.  Barnard,  Mr.  Fbighan,  Mr. 
Weiss,  Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan,  Mr. 
Ranoel,  Mr.  BoNioR  of  Michigan, 
Mr.  MoLiNARi,  Mrs.  Boxer,  Mr. 
QuiLLEN,  Mr.  Fish,  Mr.  Rodino,  Mr. 
Valentine,  and  Mr.  Ortiz): 
H.J.  Res.  179.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  ween  of  June  7,  1987,  through  June  13, 
1987,  as  "National  Theater  Week":  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  Thomas  A.  Luken  (for  himseU 
and  Mr.  Hamilton): 
H.J.  Res.  180.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
October  6,  1987,  as  "German-American 
Day":  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
C^vil  Service. 

By  Mr.  MILI£R  of  Ohio  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Wylie,  Mr.  Regula,  Mr.  Trapi- 
cant, Mr.  Applegate,  Mr.  Stokes, 
Ms.  Oakar,  Mr.  Feighan,  Mr. 
Sawyer,  Mr.  Pease,  Mr.  Eckart,  Ms. 
Kaptur,  Mr.  Donald  E.  Lukens,  Mr. 
DeWine,  Mr.  McEwEN,  Mr.  Latta. 
Mr.  OxLEY,  Mr.  Hall  of  Ohio,  Mr. 
Gradison,  Mr.  Thomas  A.  Luken, 
Mr.  Kasich,  Mr.  Weber,  Mr.  Fren- 
zgL,  Mr.  Vento,  Mr.  Sabo,  Mr.  Sikor- 


SKi,  Mr.  Stangelans,  Mr.  Oberstar, 
Mr.  CoNYERS.  Mr.  Pursell,  Mr. 
WoLPE,  Mr.  Upton,  Mr.  Henry,  Mr. 
Carx,  Mr.  KiLDEE,  Mr.  Traxler,  Mr. 
Vander  Jagt,  Mr.  Schuette,  Mr. 
Davis  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Bonior  of 
Michigan,  Mr.  Crockett,  Mr. 
Hxrtel,  Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Dincell,  Mr.  Levin  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Broompield,  Mr.  Visclosky,  Mr. 
Sharp,  Mr.  Hiler.  Mr.  Jontz,  Mr. 
Burton  of  Indiana,  Mr.  Myers  of  In- 
diana, Mr.  McCloskey,  Mr.  Hamil- 
ton, Mr.  Jacobs.  Mr.  Coats,  Mr. 
Hayes  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Savage,  Mr. 
Russo,  Mr.  Davis  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Li- 
PINSKI,  Mr.  Hyde,  Mrs.  Collins,  Mr. 
Porter,  Mr.  C^rane,  Mr.  Pawell.  Mr. 
Hastert,  Mr.  Maoigan,  Mrs.  Martin 
of  lUinois,  Mr.  E>ans,  Mr.  Michel, 
Mr.  Bruce,  Mr.  Price  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Gray  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Aspin,  Mr.  Kas- 
tenmeier,  Mr.  Gunderson,  Mr. 
Kleczka,  Mr.  Moody,  Mr.  Petri,  Mr. 
Obey,  Mr.  Roth,  Mr.  Sensenbren- 
NER,  Mr.  Gonzalez,  Mr.  Pashayan, 
Mrs.  Boggs,  Mr.  Murphy,  Mr. 
HoRTON,  Mr.  Grant,  Mr.  Rowland  of 
Georgia,  Mr.  Bennett,  Mr.  Volkmer, 
Mr.  Fish,  Mr.  Lagomarsino,  Mr. 
Martinez,  Mr.  Frost,  Mr.  Towns, 
Mr.  KOLTER,  Mr.  Dymally,  Mr. 
Borski,  Mr.  Natcher,  Mr.  Lungren. 
Mr.  Leland,  Mr.  Bateman,  Mr.  Del- 
LUMS,  Mr.  Flake,  Mr.  Owens  of  New 
York,  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr.  Hammer- 
schmidt,  Mr.  Espy,  Mr.  Mpume,  Mr. 
Hawkins,  Mr.  Lewis  of  Georgia,  Mr. 
Jones  of  North  Carolina,  Mr.  Wolf, 
Mr.  Wyden,  Mr.  Atkins,  Mr.  Hub- 
bard, Mr.  Bevill,  Mr.  Gray  of  Penn- 
sylvania, Mr.  GooDLiNG,  Mr.  Garcia. 
Mr.  CXay,  Mr.  Jenkins,  Mr.  Busta- 

MANTE.  Mr.  C^RAPPELL,  Mr.  DORNAN  Of 

California,  Mr.  Tauzin,  Mr.  Penny. 
Mr.     Miller     of     California,     Mr. 
Biaggi,  Mr.   Nielson  of  Utah,   and 
Mr.  Yatron): 
H.J.  Res.  181.  Joint  resolution  commemo- 
rating the  bicentennial   of  the  Northwest 
Ordinance  of  1787;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  TAUZIN  (for  himself,  Mr.  Cal- 
lahan, Mr.  Bevill,  Mr.  Erdreich, 
Mr.  Harris,  Mr.  Dickinson,  Mr. 
Flippo,  Mr.  Young  of  Alaska,  Mr. 
Udall,  Mr.  Rhodes,  Mr.  Kolbe,  Mr. 
Bosco,  Mr.  Lacobcarsino.  Mr. 
Matsui,  Mr.  Fazio,  Mr.  Lungren, 
Mr.  Shumway,  Mr.  Mineta,  Mr.  Pa- 
NETTA,  Mr.  Pashayan,  Mr.  Thomas  of 
California,  Mr.  Moorheao.  Mr. 
Waxman,  Mr.  Martinez,  Mr.  Dym- 
ally, Mr.  DoRNAN  of  California,  Mr. 
Schaeper,  Mr.  Campbell,  Mrs.  Ken- 
nelly,  Mr.  Morrison  of  Connecti- 
cut, Mr.  McKinney,  Mrs.  Johnson  of 
Connecticut,  Mr.  Carper,  Mr.  Hotto, 
Mr.  Pepper,  Mr.  Smith  of  Florida, 
Mr.  Akaka,  Mr.  Porter.  Mr.  Maz>- 
IGAN,  Mr.  Price  of  Illinois,  Mr. 
Russo,  Mr.  Hyde.  Mr.  Lipinski.  Mr. 
Hayes  of  Illinois,  Mrs.  Collins,  Mr. 
Evans,  Mr.  Durbin,  Mr.  Sharp,  Mr. 
Crane,  Mr.  Tauke,  Mr.  Livingston, 
Mr.  RoEMER,  Mr.  Huckaby,  Mr. 
Hayes  of  Louisiana,  Mr.  Holloway, 
Ms.  Snowe,  Mrs.  Bentley,  Mr. 
McMiLLEN  of  Maryland,  Mr.  Boland, 
Mr.  Mavroules,  Mr.  Conte,  Mr. 
Frank,  Mr.  Moakley,  Mr.  Pursell, 
Mr.  WoLPE,  Mr.  Henry,  Mr.  Carr, 
Mr.  CoNYERS,  Mr.  Schuette,  Mr. 
Traxler,  Mr.  Levin  of  Michigan,  Mr. 


Sabo,  Mr.  Sikorski,  Mr.  Whittkn, 
Mr.  Espy,  Mr.  Dowdy  of  Mississippi, 
Mr.    Lott,    Mr.    Montgomery,    Mr. 
Clay,  Mr.  Daub,  Mr.  Dwyer  of  New 
Jersey,  Mr.  Rinaldo,  Mr.  Roe,  Mr. 
ToRRicELLi,      Mr.      Howard,      Mr. 
Rodino,   Mr.   Solarz,  Mr.   Mrazek, 
Mr.      Lent,      Mr.      McGrath,     Mr. 
Scheuer,  Mr.  Manton.  Mr.  Towns, 
Mr.    Oilman,    Mr.    Hochbrueckner. 
Mr.  Owens  of  New  York,  Mr.  Green, 
Mr.    Biaggi,    Mr.    DioGuardi,    Mr. 
Garcia,  Mr.  Martin  of  New  York, 
Mr.    WoRTLEY,    Mr.    Horton.    Mr. 
Neal.   Mr.   Hefner,   Mr.  Dorgan  of 
North     Dakota.     Mr.     Thomas     A. 
Luken.    Mr.     Hall    of    Ohio,    Mr. 
McEwTEN.   Ms.    Kaptur,    Mr.   Trapi- 
cant,   Mr.    Kasich,    Mr.   Miller    of 
Ohio,  Mr.  Regula,  Mr.  Stokes,  Mr. 
AuCoiN,  Mr.  Inhope,  Mr.  EIdwards  of 
Oklahoma,  Mr.  English.  Mr.  F\x:li- 
etta,  Mr.  McDade,  Mr.  Kolter,  Mr. 
Kostmayer,  Mr.  RrrrER,  Mr.  Wal- 
GREN,  Mr.  Murphy,  Mr.  St  Germain, 
Mr.     Spence,     Mr.     Derrick,     Mr. 
Tallon,   Mrs.   Lloyd,   Mr.   Quillen, 
Mr.  Boner  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Sund- 
ouisT,  Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee,  Mr. 
Chapman.   Mr.   Hall  of  Texas.   Mr. 
Wilson,    Mr.    Bryant,    Mr.    Fields. 
Mr.  Brooks.  Mr.  de  la  Garza.  Mr. 
Archer,  Mr.  Coleman  of  Texas,  Mr. 
Stenholm,  Mr.  Leland,  Mr.  Busta- 
MANTE,  Mr.  Frost,  Mr.  Andrews,  Mr. 
Ortiz,  Mr.  Nielson  of  Utah,  Mr.  Jef- 
PORDS,  Mr.  Sisisky,  Mr.  Daniel,  Mr. 
Boucher,  Mr.  Bliley,  Mr.  Wolp,  Mr. 
Mollohan.  Mr.  Rahall,  Mr.  Moody. 
Mr.  Fauntroy,  and  Mr.  de  Lugo): 
H.J.  Res.  182.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
March  20,  1987,  as  "National  Energy  Educa- 
tion Day":  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  ROE: 
H.  Con.  Res.  69.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  pro- 
curement of  the  new  United  States  weather 
radar  system,  NEXRAD,  continue  on  sched- 
ule and  according  to  the  established  mini- 
mum requirements  agreed  to  by  the  Nation- 
al Weather  Service,  the  Federal  Aviation 
Administration,  and  the  Department  of  De- 
fense; to  the  Committee  on  Science,  Space, 
and  Technology. 

By  Mr.  FAZIO  (for  himself,  Mr.  Lewis 
of    California,    Mr.    Waxman,    Mr. 
Stark,  Mrs.  Boxer,  Mr.  Herman,  Mr. 
LowRY  of  Washington.  Mr.  Green, 
Mr.    Atkins,    Mr.    Beilenson,    Mr. 
CuiY,  Mr.  DeLay,  Mr.  Edwards  of 
California,  Mr.  Feighan,  Mr.  Frank, 
Mr.     Garcia,     Mr.     Konnyu,     Mr. 
Leland,  Mr.  Levin  of  Michigan,  Mr. 
Martinez,  Mr.  Matsui,  Mr.  McKin- 
ney, Mr.  Mpume,  Mr.  Mineta,  Mr. 
Moody,  Mr.  Morrison  of  Connecti- 
cut,  Mr.   Mrazek,   Miss   Schneider, 
Mr.     Scheuer,     Mr.     Torres,     Mr. 
Weiss,  and  Mr.  Kostmayer): 
H.  Con.  Res.  70.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Services 
should  prepare,  and  encourage  the  prepara- 
tion of,  public  service  announcements  about 
acquired      Immune     deficiency     syndrome 
[AIOSl;  and  that  commercial  television  net- 
works and  local  television  stations  should 
accept  for  broadcast  during  selected  adult 
programming    such    announcements,    and 
commercial  advertisements  concerning  the 
use  of  condoms  to  prevent  infection  by  the 
AIDS  virus:  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Commerce. 


By  Mr.  ROE: 

H.  Con.  Res.  71.  Concurrent  reaolntiOD  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  C<mgresB  that  the 
Federal  Government  take  Immediate  steps 
to  support  a  National  STORM  Program;  to 
the  Committee  on  Sdenoe,  Space  and  Tech- 
nology. 

By  Mrs.  SMITH  of  Nebraska  (for  her- 
self, Mr.  Bkreuter,  and  Mr.  Daub): 

H.  Res.  115.  Resolution  expressing  the 
condolences  of  the  House  on  the  death  of 
the  late  Senator  Edward  Zorinsky;  consid- 
ered and  agreed  to. 

By  Mr.  PORTER: 

H.  Res.  117.  Resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  House  of  Representatives  that 
the  Congress  should  repeal  the  price  sup- 
port for  sugar  beets  and  sugarcane  and  that 
the  Federal  Government  should  remove  lim- 
itations imposed  on  the  importation  of 
sugar:  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Agri- 
culture and  Ways  and  Means. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  GORDON: 
H.R.  1537.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Joseph 
Keusch;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HEFLEY: 
H.R.  1538.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dan  V. 
luga;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  PANETTA: 
H.R.  1539.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Meals  on 
Wheels  of  the  Monterey  Peninsula,  Inc.;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  PASHAYAN: 
H.R.  1540.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Wesley 
P.  KUewer  and  Lois  P.  Kliewer;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  PORTER: 
H.R.  1541.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Nicholas 
and  Carey  Wolf;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 

H.R.  31:  Mr.  Horton,  Mr.  Petri,  Mr, 
Towns,  Mr.  Boerlert,  Mr.  Oilman.  Mr. 
Martin  of  New  York,  Mr.  Wortley,  14r. 
Houghton,  Mr.  Hayes  of  Illinois,  and  Mr. 
Stratton. 

H.R.  39:  Mr.  Aspin. 

H.R.  52:  Mr.  Derrick,  Mr.  Grant,  Mrs. 
Collins,  Mr.  Smith  of  Florida,  Mr.  Espy, 
Mr.  Gibbons,  and  Mr.  Ackerman. 

H.R.  59:  Mr.  Blaz. 

H.R.  74:  Mr.  Biaggi,  Mr.  Howard  and  Mr. 
DE  Lugo. 

H.R.  222:  Mr.  Weiss. 

H.R.  309:  Mr.  Richardson. 

H.R.  310:  Mr.  Richardson. 

H.R.  312:  Mr.  Owens  of  New  York,  Mr. 
DeFazio,  Mr.  Sikorski.  Mr.  Espy,  and  Mrs. 
Martin  of  Illinois. 

H.R.  338:  Mr.  Smith  of  New  Hampshire, 
Mr.  DeLay,  Mr.  Weber.  >dr.  Armey,  and  Mr. 
Badham. 

H.R.  339:  Mr.  Smith  of  New  Hampshire, 
Mr.  DeLay,  Mr.  Armey,  and  Mr.  Badram. 

H.R.  344:  Mr.  Smith  of  New  Hampshire. 
Mr.  DeLay,  Mr.  Armey,  and  Mr.  Badham. 

H.R.  345:  Mr.  Smith  of  New  Hampshire, 
Mr.  DeLay,  Mr.  Armey,  and  Mr.  Badham. 

H.R.  358:  Mr.  Gunderson. 
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Mr.  MoAKLKT.  Mr.  Objbxhson, 


HJl.  1266:  Mr.  Martinez,  Mr.  Garcia,  Mr.     HollowAy,  Mr.  Martinez,  Mr.  Rhodes  Mr. 
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HJl.  SM:  Mr.  MoAKUT.  Mr.  Okjimmson, 

Mr.  iJtmi  of  MlclUgma. 
HJL  ST4:  Mr.  Imaa.  of  Texas  ftod  Mr. 


BJt  S78:  Mr.  Axkhh  and  Mr.  Ckogkrt. 

HB  1ti'"r  "'-'—— 

HJL  S14:  Mr.  Makoah.  Mr.  Evans.  Mr. 
Booon*.  Mr.  OBm.  and  Mrs.  Kkhkkixt. 

HJL  515:  Mr.  Huosn.  Mr.  DiFazio.  Mrs. 
Paiia— uw.  Mr.  Duaaxii.  Mr.  Evahs.  Mr. 
»•"—".  and  Mr.  Pahhta. 

Tia  535: Mr. Onus. 

HJL  5ST:  Mr.  LaFaus,  Mr.  Lkwis  of  Flori- 
da, and  Mr.  Dowmr  of  New  York. 

HJL  5U:  Mr.  Hatb  of  niinols. 

HJL  541:  Mr.  IVt"««» 

HJL  MS:  Mr.  Fazio.  Mr.  Suhia.  Mr.  Wort- 
LST.  and  Mr.  Casfol 

HJL  ST5:  Mr.  Ebft. 

HJL  618:  Mr.  Ixlaitd.  Mr.  McCdkdt.  Mr. 
Dnan.  Mr.  HocBaauacnrBa.  BCr.  Moodt, 
and  Mr.  Lnoi  of  Iowa. 

HJL  OS:  Mr.  Lamcastbl 

HJL  6S3:  Mr.  SnniP. 

HJL  637:  Mr.  Vbro. 

HJL  639:  Mr.  FtaOHAM,  Mr.  Sawtzr,  Mr. 
OiAT  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Lswis  of  OeorKia.  Mr. 
ILUKIL,  Mr.  BoMKBt.  Mrs.  Collihs,  Mr. 
Dbxdiib.  Mr.  Smith  of  Florida.  Bfr.  Tathon. 
Mr.  Fluun.  Mr.  Rotbal,  Mr.  BnuofsOH.  Mr. 
ScBBO^  Mr.  LmmKi,  Mr.  Toaass,  Mr.  Ds- 
Fazio.  Mr.  BusTAMAirrB,  Mr.  Stnar.  Mr. 
Fazio,  Mr.  Faosr.  Mr.  Towvs.  ICr.  Pepper, 
Mr.  Bboiaii.  Mr.  Atkuis,  Mr.  Lancaster. 
Mr.  Nkai,  Mr.  Hates  of  Illinois,  B4r.  Bar- 
MABB.  Mr.  rjMw»w  of  norida,  Mr.  Weiss. 
Mr.  CaocKRT.  Mr.  Kostmatzr.  BCr.  Ouck- 
MAii.  Mr.  MARTiinz.  Bfr.  Poro  of  Michigan. 
Mr.  Sataoz.  Mr.  Williams,  Mr.  Dwter  of 
Mew  Jeney.  Mr.  Ackbrmah,  Hi.  Dorgam  of 
North  Dakota.  Mr.  MmzTA.  Mr.  Torricelu, 
Mr.  Bomam.  and  Mrs.  Boxzr. 

HJL  732:  Mr.  Lowbt  of  Washington. 

HJL  738:  Mr.  Cluicer,  Mr.  Bbvill,  and 
Mr.TowKS. 

HJL  782:  Ms.  Kaptur  and  Mr.  Evans. 

HJL  907:  Mr.  Mbazzk,  Mr.  Solarz.  Mr. 
Sc^EOza.  Mr.  Kostmatbu  Mr.  Towns,  Ms. 
Kattub.  Mr.  BiAOOi,  Mr.  Dowdt  of  Missis- 
sippi, and  Mr.  BznxNSON. 

HJL  922:  Mr.  Eoubt  and  Mr.  Feichan. 

HJL  923:  Mr.  Lahcastzr. 

HJi.  964:  Mrr  Collihs. 

HJL  979:  Mr.  Forb  of  Michigan. 

HJL  1029:  Mr.  Boulter,  Mr.  Edwards  of 
CNdaboma,  and  Mr.  Wilson. 

HJL  1050:  Mr.  Edwards  of  Oklahoma. 

HJL  1053:  Mr.  Rbgula. 

HJL  1085:  Mr.  Orat  of  Pennsylvania. 

HJL  1087:  Mr.  fizvnx.  Mi.  Hates  of  Illi- 
nois. Mr.  Stump.  Mr.  Hzrgzr,  Mr.  Espt,  Mr. 
Ranozl,  and  Mr.  Stallings. 

HJl.  1101:  Mr.  Stagcbrs. 

HJL  1103:  Mr.  Hammzrscrmidt.  Mr. 
Abmzt,  and  Mr.  Craig. 

HJL  1127:  Mr.  Lagomarsino. 

HJL  1149:  Mr.  Dtson. 

HJl.  1154:  Mr.  Andrews,  Mr.  Boehlbrt. 
Mrs.  Boooa,  Mr.  Clat,  Mr.  Cunger.  Mr. 
CoirrzBa.  Mr.  Ecxart,  Mr.  Fazio,  Mr.  Fei- 
OBAN.  Mr.  RjUB,  Mr.  Garcia,  Mr.  Gonzalez, 
Mr.  HatizL.  Mr.  Hochbbubcknbr,  Mr. 
HuiRBB.  Mr.  Jontz,  Mr.  Kildze,  Mr. 
KoUBB,  Mr.  Madioan,  Mr.  McMillen  of 
MarylwDd.  Mr.  Natchbb.  Mr.  Rodino,  Ms. 
SLAUornoi  of  New  York.  Mr.  Stokbs,  Mr. 
Tbazxbu  Mr.  Wzua.  and  Mr.  Wilson. 

HJL  1182:  Mr.  LA«x>MABaiNO. 
HJL  1188:  Mr.  Pashatan  and  Mr.  Matsdi. 
HJL   1212:  Mr.  Thomas  A.  Lukzn,  Mr. 
Dowhzt  of  New  York,  Mr.  DeFazio,  and 
Mr.  HOTBB. 

HJL  1234:  Mr.  Matsui,  B<r.  is  Lugo.  Mr. 
VzHio,  and  Mr.  Cbocxbit. 


HJl.  1266:  Mr.  Martinez,  Mr.  Garcia,  Mr. 
BoBioR  of  Michigan,  Mr.  OEJOBiison,  Mr. 
FaVntrot,  and  Mr.  Levin  of  Michigan. 

3.R.  1278:  Mr.  Pbnnt,  Mr.  Nichols,  and 
Mr,  Rat. 

H.R.  1301:  Mr.  Traticant,  Mr.  Applbgate. 
Mr.  Hates  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Olin,  Mr.  Pepper, 
and  Mr.  Frost. 

B.R.  1334:  Mr.  Oun,  Mr.  Slaughter  of 
Viivinia.  and  Mr.  Weber. 

B.R.  1342:  Mr.  Solarz.  Mr.  Schzuer,  Mr. 
Atkins,  Mr.  Lklans,  Mr.  Trapicant,  Mr.  de 
Lu«o.  Mr.  Hates  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Grat  of  Il- 
linois, Mrs.  Collins,  and  Mr.  Levin  of 
Miehigan. 

H.R.  1356:  Mr.  Jenkins. 

H.R.  1363:  Mr.  Ballenger. 

H.R.  1436:  Mr.  Horton  and  Mr.  DeFazio. 

H.J.  Res.  13:  Mr.  Burton  of  Indiana,  Mr. 
SoiOMOH,  Mr.  WoRTLKT,  Mr.  Weber,  Mr. 
Betiu..  and  Mr.  DeLat. 

a.J.  Res.  16:  Mr.  Lagomarsino,  Mr.  Smfth 
of  New  Hampshire,  Mr.  DeLat,  Mr.  Ahmet. 
and  Mr.  Baoham. 

H.J.  Res.  51:  Mr.  Lagomarsino,  Mr.  Wort- 
LET,  Mr.  Towns,  Mr.  Dannemeter,  Mr. 
Scsumer.  and  Mr.  Saxton. 

H.J.  Res.  90:  Miss.  Schneider.  Mr.  Wort- 
let,  Mr.  Sabo,  Mr.  Kastenmeier,  Mr. 
PotTER,  Mr.  Anthont,  Mr.  Perkins,  Mr. 
Grat  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Wilson.  Mr.  Kost- 
mater,  Mr.  DoNNELLT,  Mr.  Leland,  Mr. 
Levin  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Ackerman,  Mr. 
Wolf,  Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Boner  of  Tennessee, 
Mr.  Hefner,  Mr.  Robinson,  Mr.  Smith  of 
Florida.  Mr.  Dowst  of  Mississippi.  Mr. 
JoBES  of  North  Carolina,  Mr.  Clat,  and  Mr. 

SotARZ. 

a.J.  Res.  Ill:  Mr.  Daub,  Mr.  Green,  Mr. 
Hayes  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Prost.  and  Mr. 
Crockett. 

a.J.  Res.  132:  Mr.  Rhodes,  Mr.  Jetpords, 
Mr.  DeFazio,  Mr.  Borski,  Mr.  Lancaster, 
Mr.  Smith  of  New  Hampshire,  Mr.  Vento. 
Mr.  Wti«n,  and  Mi.  Brknnan. 

HJ.  Res.  155:  Mr.  Webbu  Mr.  Bbtant,  Mr. 
Leiand,  Mr.  Atkins,  Mr.  Towns,  Mr.  Solo- 
mon, Mrs.  Johnson  of  Connecticut,  Mr. 
Smith  of  Florida.  Ms.  Snowe,  Mr.  Hoch- 

BRIPCCKNER,  Mr.  StaLLINGS,  Mr.  FOLET.  Mrs. 

Collins.  Mr.  Inhope,  Mr.  Ballenger.  Mr. 
DaiRiCK.  Ms.  Slaughter  of  New  York,  Mr. 
WOLP.  Mr.  Bateman,  Mr.  Lagomarsino,  Mr. 
Nichols,  Mr.  Mohtgomert,  Mr.  Daniel,  Mr. 
MOAKLBT,  and  Mr.  I^wis  of  Georgia. 

H.J.  Res.  157:  Mrs.  Boxer.  Mr.  Conters, 
Mr.  Dwter  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Espt,  Mr. 
Garcia,  Mr.  Green,  Mr.  Horton,  Mr. 
KoLTER,  Mr.  LiPiNSKi.  Mr.  Martinez,  Mr. 
Neal,  Mr.  WoRTLET,  and  Mr.  Rangel. 

a.J.  Res.  158:  Mrs.  Boxer.  Mr.  Blaz,  Mr. 
Bomior  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Coats.  Mr.  Con- 
Tias.  Mr.  DeWine,  Mr.  Dwter  of  New 
Jersey.  Mr.  Fields,  Mr.  Hates  of  Illinois. 
Mr.  Horton,  Mr.  Kasich,  Mr.  Kolter.  Mr. 
L^man  of  California,  Mr.  Leland,  Mr.  Lun- 
grxn,  Mr.  LiPiNSKi,  Mr.  Martinez,  Mr. 
Montgomert.  Mr.  Owens  of  New  York.  Mr. 
PVPER,  Mr.  Sabo,  Mr.  Traxler,  Mr.  Wilson 
and  Mr.  Wortlet. 

B.J.  Res.  164:  Mr.  Pepper.  Mr.  Erdreich, 
Mr.  Saxton,  Mr.  Stallings  and  Mr.  Solo- 
mon. 

H.  Con.  Res.  8:  Mr.  Smith  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, Mr.  DeLat.  Mr.  Armet,  and  Mr. 
Badham. 

E.  Con.  Res.  15:  Mrs.  Kennellt,  Mr. 
Young  of  Florida,  Mr.  Eckart,  Mr.  Spratt. 
Mr.  Herger.  Mr.  McMillian  of  North  Caro- 
lina, Mr.  Bateman,  Mr.  Bunning,  Mr.  Cotne, 
Mr.  Hastert,  Mr.  Porter,  and  Mr.  Rangel. 

B.  Con.  Res.  30:  Mr.  St  Germain,  Mr.  Bar- 
NAKD,  Mr.  McDade,  Mr.  Flake,  Mr.  Erd- 
RacH,  Mr.  Lagomarsino,  Mr.  Coughlin,  Mr. 


HoLLOwAT,  Mr.  Martinez,  Mr.  Rhodes  Mr. 
AcKnMiVf,  Mr.  Ballenger.  Bfr.  Roamr  F. 
Smith,  Mrs.  Vucanovich.  Mr.  Rat,  Mr. 
BiAOGi.  Mr.  Fbighan,  Bfr.  Nelson  of  Florida, 
Mr.  BilBrat,  Mr.  Hates  of  TiOiilslana.  Mr. 
WoLP,  Mr.  Obandt,  Mr.  Ktu  Mr.  Roberts, 
Mr.  Vandzb  Jagt,  Mr.  Badham,  Mrs.  Saiki 
Mr.  Staujngs,  and  Mr.  Fascxll. 

H.  CoQ.  Res.  47:  Mr.  Koltzr,  Mr.  Cardin, 
Mr.  SAXtON,  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr.  Cunger,  Mr. 
Taukb.  and  Mr.  Peppeb. 

H.  CoQ.  Res.  67:  Mr.  Grzzn,  Idr.  Bilirak- 
is,  Mr.  SkKOBBKi,  and  Mr.  Swindall. 

H.  Reg.  43:  Mr.  Jontz,  Mr.  Moodt,  Mr. 
Martink.  Mr.  Nichols,  Mr.  Nirlson  of 
Utah,  Mr.  Jonbb  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Ober- 
star,  M^.  Rhodes,  Mr.  Hansen,  and  Mr. 
Richardson. 

H.  Re4.  68:  Mr.  Daub  and  Mrs.  Smith  of 
Nebraska. 

H.  Rea  71:  Mr.  Volkmzr,  Mr.  Hates  of  Il- 
linois, Mr.  Boucher,  Mr.  Murpht,  Mr.  Fei- 
ghan,  no-.  Rangel,  Mr.  Peppzr.  Mr.  Bevill. 
and  Mr.  Crockett. 
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A  TRraUTE  TO  CAMILLO  J. 
D'URSO 


DELETIONS  OP  SPONSORS  PROM 
PUBUC  BILLS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  spon- 
sors were  deleted  from  public  bills  and 
resolutions  as  follows: 

H.R.  1001:  Mr.  Borski.  Mr.  Kolter,  and 
Mr.  Thomas  A.  Luken. 

H.R.  1272:  Mr.  WHrrTAKER. 


AMENDMENTS 

Under  clause  of  rule  XXIII,  pro- 
posed amendments  were  submitted  as 
follows: 

H.J.  Res.  175 
By  Mr.  HUNTBai: 
—Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"Whereas  it  has  been  the  policy  of  the 
United  States,  since  first  implemented  by 
President  Monroe  in  1823,  that  no  European 
power  should  intevene  in  the  affairs  of  any 
nation  in  the  Americas: 

Whereas  the  Soviet  Union  has  provided  as 
much  a4  $600  million  in  military  assistance 
in  1986  and  as  much  as  $1.04  billion  in  eco- 
nomic aid  between  1975  and  1986  to  the 
Sandinista  regime,  as  confirmed  by  a  report 
of  the  Department  of  Defense: 

Whereas  the  Soviet  Union's  Communist 
Bloc  alUes  have  installed  as  many  as  7000 
military  advisors  and  civilian  technicians  to 
support  the  Sandinista  regime: 

Wherias  the  Sandinista  regime  has  the 
largest  standing  army  in  Central  America 
and  is  a  continuing  threat  to  its  peaceful, 
democratic  neighbors: 

Therefore.  Be  It  Resolved,  that  it  is  the 
policy  of  the  United  States  Government  to 
abide  by  the  commitment  made  in  Public 
Law  99-1005  Just  six  months  ago  to  support 
the  democratic  efforts  of  the  Nicaraguan 
contras  in  order  to  pressure  the  Sandinista 
regime  to  negotiate  tn  good  faith,  aUow  a 
free  press,  conduct  fair  and  free  elections, 
and  cesse  the  suppresson  of  religious  and 
political  endeavors  by  its  people;  and  be  it 
further  resolved  that,  if  there  is  to  be  any 
adjustment  to  this  policy,  the  United  States 
Govemtnent  should  be  prepared  to  increase 
its  support  to  the  contras,  matching  dollar 
for  dollar  the  assistance  provided  by  the 
Soviet  CTnion.". 


HON.  JOSEPH  J.  DioGUARDI 

OP  NEW  TORK 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OT  RXPRZSEirTATrVES 

Tuesday,  March  10, 1987 

Mr.  DioGUARDI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
to  pay  special  tribute  to  a  distinguished  arxj 
generous  citizen,  CamiHo  J.  D'Urso,  wtw  was 
tragically  tost  at  sea  on  November  13,  1986. 

CamiHo  D'Urso  was  an  enterprising  mer- 
chant and  a  respected  leader  in  Vne  food  in- 
dustry. Twenty-nine  years  ago  he  fourxled 
D'Urso  SupeiTnarfcets,  wtik:h  now  operate 
under  ttw  name  of  Key  Food.  As  chairman  of 
the  board  arxl  president  of  the  chain  of  21 
stores,  Mr.  D'Urso  helped  serve  the  needs  of 
the  New  York  metropolitan  area. 

CairaHo's  sensitivity  to  the  needs  of  others 
is  a  characteristK  and  accomplishment  that 
wW  not  be  forgotten.  His  generosity  and  that 
of  Ftorence,  his  wife,  enriched  the  lives  of 
many  young  people  in  their  home  county  of 
Westchester.  They  gave  help  to  the  sick,  es- 
pecially the  terminally  ill;  provided  for  the 
people  of  Cancun,  Mexk»,  a  beautiful  place  of 
worship;  arxJ  bestowed  the  chikJren  of  many 
natiorts  in  the  Boys'  Towms  and  Girls'  Town  of 
Italy  a  permanent  heritage  of  their  caring. 

On  June  12,  1969,  CamHk)  received  the 
Brotherhood  Award  for  Distinguished  Service 
In  the  fiekj  of  human  relatk>ns,  presented  by 
ttte  National  Conferertce  of  Christians  and 
Jews.  In  1978,  he  received  the  "Man  of  the 
Year"  award  from  the  Boys'  Towns  of  Italy.  In 
1980,  he  was  honored  as  "Man  of  Vne  Year" 
by  ttie  American  Red  Cross.  In  1981,  he  re- 
ceived ttw  Interfaith  Award  from  the  Covenant 
House  as  "Man  of  the  Year."  In  1982,  he  was 
honored  as  "Man  of  the  Year"  t>y  tlie  Pelham 
Civic  As8ociatk>n.  In  1983,  the  Jewish  Nation- 
al FurxJ  presented  the  "Tree  of  Life"  award  at 
a  special  dinrter  for  Mr.  D'Urso. 

Camilto  D'Urso  served  as  chairman  of  the 
New  York  Meat  and  Food  Dealers,  Inc.  and 
was  on  the  board  of  the  New  York  State  Food 
Merchants'  Association.  He  also  served  on 
the  board  of  directors  of  Boys'  Towns  of  Italy, 
the  Pelham  Civic  Associatk>n,  Calvary  Hospital 
for  tlM  terminally  ill,  and  he  served  as  one  of 
the  vKe  presidents  of  ttie  Inter-City  Scholar- 
ship Fund.  He  also  served  on  the  planning 
board  of  ttie  new  Pelham  Arts  Center  and  was 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  Tropical  Disease 
Center  at  Larox  Hill  Hospital. 

More  than  2,500  family  and  friends  attended 
a  memorial  mass  for  Camilk)  J.  D'Urso  at  SL 
Patrkd('s  Cathedral,  in  New  York  on  January 
29,  1967.  The  mass  was  corK^iebrated  tiy 
Canfnal  John  O'Conner  and  Msgr.  John  Pat- 
rick Canoll-Abbing,  who  is  the  founder  of  ttie 
Boys'  To«ms  and  Girls'  Town  of  Italy.  Anottier 
memorial  mass  was  offered  at  Our  Lady  of 
Perpetual  Help  Church  in  Pelham  Manor,  NY, 
on  January  31,  1987.  A  third  memorial  mass 


was  offered  at  ttie  Ocean  Reef  Chapel  in  Key 
Largo,  FL,  on  February  5,  1987. 

We  express  our  profound  sympattiy  and 
condolences  to  the  D'Urso  fainily;  CamMlo's 
wife  of  26  years,  Fk>rence,  and  their  four  chil- 
dren, Davki,  twins  Donna  and  Mark  and  Lisa.  I 
wouM  Kke  my  colleagues  In  the  House  to  join 
me  in  recognizing  Camilk)  J.  D'Urso  as  a 
model  family  man  of  strong  religious  convK- 
tk>n,  belief  In  ttie  work  ettiic,  honesty  and  k>ve 
for  Ills  fellow  man.  His  contributions  cuid  tiis 
involvement  ttvoughout  ttie  worW  are  a  legacy 
he  leaves  to  all  of  us. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  EUGENE  S. 
SOSNICK 


HON.  VIC  FAZIO 

OP  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESDrTATTArES 

Tuesday ,  March  10,  1987 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to  pay 
tribute  to  Mr.  Eugene  S.  Sosnick,  the  chair- 
man and  presMent  of  ttie  Capital  Cigar  & 
Candy  Co.  of  Sacramento.  A  successful  busi- 
nessman, accomplished  sportsman  and  ac- 
claimed community  leader,  Mr.  Sosnick  wnll  t>e 
presented  with  the  Torch  Liberty  award  ac- 
corded to  him  t>y  ttie  Anti-Defamatkxi  League 
of  B'nai  B'rith  at  a  dinner  in  his  honor  at  the 
end  of  this  month.  The  award  recognizes 
Gene's  leadership  in  advancing  ttie  cause  of 
human  rights  in  tiis  community  and  in  ttie  cor- 
porate worid. 

Eugene  S.  Sosnick  was  bom  to  Russian  Im- 
migrants Melvin  and  Celia  Sosnick  in  Detroit 
Ml,  on  June  4,  1931.  Ttie  Sosnick  family  soon 
moved  to  San  Francisco,  wtiere  Eugene's 
fattier  started  a  tobacco  and  candy  distritx>- 
tion  company.  Ttie  youngest  of  three  t)oys. 
Gene  attended  publk:  schools  in  San  Francis- 
co and  graduated  from  the  city's  George 
Washington  High  School  in  1949. 

Gene  ttien  entered  Stockton  Junior  College, 
where  he  exhibited  excellence  at  ttie  game  of 
baskettiall.  Alttiough  at  5  feet  7  inches,  he 
was  relatively  short  for  a  t>asketball  player,  Mr. 
Sosnick  attained  all-conference,  all-northern 
California  and  ail-American  honors.  In  his 
sopliomore  year,  "Sos"  led  ttie  Stockton 
Junior  College  Mustangs  to  fifth  place  in  ttie 
natxxial  small  college  finals  and  set  a  single- 
season  scoring  record  of  403  points. 

Gene  continued  tiis  winning  ways  at  ttie 
College  of  the  Pacific,  wtiere  he  was  again 
recognized  as  an  all-conference,  all-norttiem 
Califomia  and  all-west  coast  player.  Mr.  Sos- 
nick set  more  scoring  records  at  COP,  ex- 
ceeding a  sctiool  high  400  points  in  his  first 
season.  At  ttie  end  of  tiis  servor  year  Gene 
was  selected  to  tour  Central  and  South  Amer- 
k:a  with  the  West  Coast  College  All-Star 
Team. 

In  recognitton  of  his  outstanding  contritxjtkKi 
to  UOP  athletics,  Gene  Sosnick  was  inducted 
last  year  into  ttie  University  of  ttie  Pacifk;  Hall 


of  Fame,  wtiere  he  Joined  UOP  coaching  great 
Amos  Akxizo  Stagg,  footbal  stv  Ok*  Baas 
and  Los  Angelas  Rakters  Coach  Tom  Fkiraa. 

After  graduating  from  Pacifk:  in  1954  wNh  a 
business  adminislration  degree,  Gene  joinod 
his  fattier  and  oWer  tirottierB  in  ttie  fvnly 
business.  By  ttiat  time  ttie  Melvin  Sosnick  Co. 
had  become  the  dominant  wtwiesale  diaktM- 
tor  in  ttie  bay  area,  with  fadlittes  in  San  Fran- 
cisco and  Oakland.  In  1959,  Gene  aaaumed 
responsMMy  for  his  own  tvanch  wtien  ttie 
company  purctiased  the  Capital  Qgar  Co.  of 
Sacramento. 

With  distributorships  throughout  northern 
Califomia  and  Nevada,  the  Sosrvck  Co.  is  now 
the  State's  leading  tobacco  and  candy  wtwle- 
saler  north  of  the  Tehachapis,  topping  S300 
mitlk>n  in  annual  sales.  Under  Gene's  skiMul 
leadership,  ttie  Sosnick's  Capital  Cigar  & 
Candy  Co.  serves  customers  in  1 5  north  State 
counties  from  its  60,000-square  foot  ware- 
house In  West  Sacramento. 

Despite  his  demanding  business  schedule 
as  chairman  of  the  board  of  the  Sosrack  Cos., 
Gene  Sosnick  has  managed  to  devote  a  great 
deal  of  time  to  civk:,  religious  and  phianttvop- 
k:  endeavors.  For  his  work  Mr.  Sowiick  has  re- 
ceived a  numt)er  of  congratulatory  letters  and 
commendations  Irx^luding  a  Wtiite  tXMse  letter 
of  commendation  sent  on  t>ehalf  of  Preaktent 
Ronald  Reagan.  On  Septemt>er  26,  1986,  a 
flag  was  ftown  over  ttie  U.S.  Capitol  in  recog- 
nition of  Mr.  SosTBCk's  servnes  to  ttie  State  of 
Califomia.  Senator  Alan  Cranston  rose  to 
the  Senate  fkxx  on  October  6,  1966,  to  corv 
gratutate  Eugene  Sosnck  and  tiighiligtit  tiis 
many  contributions  to  the  State  of  Ctffomia. 
From  ttie  Califomia  Legislature  tionors  inckide 
recognition  from  Gov.  George  Deukm^ian,  ttie 
Honorat>le  Willie  L  Brown  Jr.,  speaker  of  ttie 
assembly,  and  ttie  Honoratile  Davkj  Roberti, 
president  pro  tempore.  Most  recently,  Mr. 
Sosnk:k  was  noted  for  his  tiumanitariwi  efforts 
by  the  Califomia  Association  of  Tobacco  & 
Candy  Distributors  and  wras  presented  with 
the  LorHlard  Citizen  and  Leaderstiip  Award. 

In  the  Sacramento  community,  Gene  has 
made  Important  contritxitions  to  a  number  of 
charitatile  pursuits.  He  is  past  presklent  and 
ctiaimrian  of  ttie  Sacramento  Saints  arxJ  Sin- 
ners, an  organization  wtiich  raises  money  for 
kxei  needy  causes.  Gene  is  responsible  for 
ttie  Max  Baer  Playground  ki  Sacramento, 
wtiere  hundreds  of  chihlren  participate  in  ttie 
Polk:e  Athletic  League's  Boxing  Program.  As  a 
member  of  B'nai  Israel  Synagogue,  Soanicfc 
donated  a  library  to  preserve  documents 
whk;h  chroTBde  ttie  history  of  Sacramento's 
Jewish  community. 

In  Ashkakxig,  Israel,  Gene  Sosrvck  built  a 
presctiool  in  ttie  memory  of  his  parents.  The 
SosnkAs  also  estabKstied  a  trust  arxl  sctiolar- 
stiip  fund  to  research  eye  diseases  at  Tech- 
raon  University  in  Haifa 

Over  ttie  years.  Gene  has  continued  tiis 
strong  interest  in  sports.  For  several  years 
Sosnk^k  volunteered  as  an  assistant  coach  for 
Sacramento     State     University's     tiaskelball 


•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifie*  ttatemeots  or  inserdons  which  are  noc  spoken  by  a  Member  of  the  Senate  oa  the  fk>or. 
Matter  ict  in  ttlis  typeface  indicates  words  inserted  or  appended,  rather  than  spoken,  by  a  Member  of  the  House  on  the  floor. 
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H*  to  atoo  Itw  pMt  owner  o(  the  Sacra- 
imnto  Soiora.  Saoremento's  first  profesatorwl 


Mr.  Opwiwr.  I  tHnk  my  colleagues  will 
agraelhat  my  good  Mend  Eugene  Sosnick  is 
an  woalanl  etoioe  to  receive  ttie  Torch  Lib- 
erty AwaRl  I  ioin  Ne  famly.  friends  and  twsi- 
naaa  Maodrtaa  in  commending  him  for  his 
many  accomplahmanli  thus  far,  and  wish  him 
many  haahhy  artd  active  yeers  to  come. 


WESTERN  LOW-LEVEL  RADIOAC- 
TIVE WASTE  DISPOSAL  COM- 
PACT CONSENT  ACT 


HON.  RfORRIS  K.  UDALL 


or  AuaoR* 


nr  1SB  Houss  or 


'ATIVES 


Tuesday.  March  10. 1987 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Spealter.  today  I  am  intro- 
ducing the  Weetem  Low-Level  Radnactive 
Waala  Otopoaal  Compact  Consent  Act,  which 
«■  grant  congresaional  coneent  to  the  Arizo- 
na-Soutti  Dakota  low-level  radioactive  waste 
dtopoaai  compact 

Under  the  Low-Level  Radioactive  Waste 
Polcy  Ad,  each  State  is  responsible  for  pro- 
vidbig  (or  the  dtoposal  of  low-level  radioactive 
I  generated  within  its  borders.  Alttxjugh  a 
I  to  *«e  to  (ulfiN  that  obligation  on  its  own. 
the  Low^javel  Radtoactive  Waste  Policy  Act 
and  its  1966  amendmerrts  encourage  the  for- 
mation of  regional  compacts  to  manage  low- 
level  waitas  on  a  regional  basis.  Regional 
compacts  reduce  l)oth  the  cost  of  disposal  for 
lowlovol  waste  generators  and  the  number  of 
Mes  ttiat  wil  need  to  be  monitored 
doeure  to  see  tfwt  tfiey  do  not  become 
long-tsrm  hazards. 

liAoat  of  ttw  States  have  recognized  ttie 
bartalits  of  a  regional  approach  to  low-level 
warte  management  and  have  entered  into 
compacts.  Thia  Congress  gave  its  consent  to 
7  of  ttwae  compacts,  comprised  of  35  States, 
as  part  of  the  Low-Level  Radioactive  Waste 
Polcy  Amendments  Act  of  1965. 

NeJItier  Arizorta  nor  South  Dakota  were 
party  to  any  of  the  compacts  Congress  gave 
its  consent  to  in  1985.  Alttiough  ttie  Arizona 
Legislature  ratified  a  compact  with  Califomia 
in  1964,  the  Califomia  Legislature  failed  to  act 
uponiL 

Aocordhigly,  during  1986,  Arizona  and 
South  Dakota  enacted  legislatnn  estatiNshing 
the  Western  k>w-level  waste  disposal  com- 
pact 

There  are  many  people  who  had  hoped  ttiat 
Arizona  wouM  enter  a  compact  which  included 
the  State  of  CaNfomia.  It  n  my  understanding 
that  Caifomia  may  enter  ttie  Western  com- 
pact with  tlw  approval  of  both  Arizona  and 
South  Dakota.  The  legislatkxi  I  am  introducing 
today  wM  not  affect  either  the  ability  of  Califor- 
nia to  join  the  Weatem  compact  or  the  ongo- 
ing dtocussions  tMtween  Arizona  and  Califor- 
nia. 

Bott)  Governor  Mecham  of  Arizona,  and  his 
predaoessor.  Governor  Babbitt,  before  he  left 
office,  asked  me  to  introduce  legislation  giving 
ttie  Congreas'  consent  to  this  compact.  The 
Low-Level  Radhjaclive  Waste  Policy  Act  re- 
quires the  States  to  achieve  specific,  rigid 
mHostonos.  If  ttiese  milestones  are  not  met. 
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substantial  penalties  may  be  imposed  on  k>w- 
{•vel  waste  generators  wittiki  the  States. 
Thus,  it  is  important  that  the  Congress  act 
swiftly  to  give  its  consent  to  this  compact  and 
M  Arizona  and  South  Dakota  implement  ttieir 
program.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  give  this 
measure  ttieir  timely  and  favorable  conskJer- 
ation. 


Manh  10,  1987 
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DEATH  OP  RAFAEL  M.  SALAS, 
EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR,  U.N. 
FUND  FOR  POPULATION  AC- 
TTVITIES 


HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

OP  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OT  REPRSSEITTATrVES 

Tuesday,  March  10,  1987 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  regret 
that  I  pay  tribute  to  Rafael  M.  Salas,  the  exec- 
utive director  of  ttie  U.N.  Fund  for  Population 
Activities,  who  died  last  week.  During  his 
tenure  at  the  UNFPA,  the  organizatk>n  grew 
from  a  $2  milKon  t>udget  to  tiecome  ttie  larg- 
est source  of  multilateral  assistance  for  popu- 
latx>n  and  family  planning  programs,  with  an 
annual  txidget  of  approximately  $140  million. 

Mr.  Salas'  untimely  death  comes  at  a  time 
when  the  United  States  has  wittidrawn  its  sup- 
port for  UNFPA.  Many  of  us  regard  that  with- 
drawal as  unfortunate  and  hope  ttiat  an  ac- 
commodation will  t>e  readied  to  altow  the 
Uhited  States  to  resume  its  leadership  in  the 
international  family  planning  arena.  Mr.  Salas, 
in  fact,  was  here  In  Washington  for  a  series  of 
meetings  with  congressk>nal  and  executive 
brarKh  leaders  on  this  matter  when  he  was  so 
suddenly  stricken. 

Rafael  Salas  had  a  distinguished  career 
tx>th  in  his  own  country,  the  Philippines,  and 
at  the  UNFPA.  From  1966  to  1969  he  served 
as  the  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Philippines; 
In  ttiat  position  he  was  responsible  for  Imple- 
menting ttie  Philippines'  Rrce  and  Corn  Self- 
Suffksency  Program  wtiich  brought  ttie  green 
rtvolutkHi  to  ttiat  country  and  helped  it 
become  rice-sufficient  within  2  years.  Since 
1969  Mr.  Salas  has  directed  the  UNFPA,  and 
in  1984  he  also  served  as  the  secretary  gen- 
eral of  the  Intematronal  Conference  on  Popu- 
latk>n  in  Mexkx)  City.  During  this  time,  he 
achieved  near-universal  recognition  for  the 
concern  ttiat  ttie  current  unprecedented  rates 
of  populatnn  growth  are  straining  ttie  Earth's 
resources  and  threatening  our  well  tieing.  As 
a  result  of  Mr.  Salas'  efforts,  virtually  every 
(teveloping  country  now  lias  a  populatton 
fxAici  and  resources  available  for  family  plan- 
ning have  multiplied. 

I  offer  my  sympathy  to  Mr.  Salas'  wife  and 
family  and  to  his  many  colleagues  who 
worked  with  him  around  ttie  worid  to  promote 
aafe,  voluntary  family  planning  and  ratk>nal 
populatk>n  polkses.  He  will  be  missed  as  we 
oontinue  ttiese  efforts. 


HON.  BILL  GREEN 

OP  IISW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  10,  1987 

Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  every 
Soviet  Jew  granted  an  emigrant  visa  and 
every  prisoner  of  conscience  released  from 
the  gulag  is  an  event  to  be  celebrated,  I  woukj 
like  to  add  a  word  of  cautkm  about  the  al- 
leged "glasrK>st"  or  openness  policy  pro- 
claimed by  Mr.  Gorfoactiev. 

A  prisoner  wtio  is  taken  from  t>ehind  tiers 
but  wtip  is  prevented  from  practkang  freedom 
of  relicfon  or  freedom  to  retum  to  the  land  of 
his  or  tier  people  is  still  a  prisoner.  So  while  I 
welcome  any  overtures  from  ttie  Soviet  Unon 
whrch  will  lead  us  down  the  path  to  true 
peace  and  true  freedoms,  I  would  only  cautnn 
ttiat  w|B  remain  vigilant  in  demanding  ttiat 
these  freedoms  tie  genuine  and  wkJespread. 

I  wovkj  like  to  submit  the  fdtowing  analysis 
prepared  t>y  the  Coalitkxi  to  Free  Soviet  Jews, 
which  Is  headquartered  in  my  district  in  New 
York.  This  excellent  piece,  whk:h  will  tie  put>- 
listied  In  ttie  next  issue  of  "Lifelines,"  makes 
clearly  and  succinctly  the  point  I  have  raised. 

Gorbachev's  Glasnost:  Small  Steps  on  a 
Long  Roao  to  HtnuN  Rights 

Recent  events  in  the  Soviet  Union  appear 
to  many— and  are  portrayed  by  others— as 
"eartti-shaking."  But  Mikhail  Gorbachev's 
so-called  openness  of  "glasnost"  has  thus 
far  preduced  only  surface  changes  and  has 
yet  to  permeate  the  deeper  Issues  of  Jewish 
emigration  and  religious  freedom. 

The  tmixirt  of  many  of  Gorbachev's  initia- 
tives, such  as  the  release  of  Hebrew  teactier 
losif  Begun  along  with  140  other  prisoners 
cannot— and  should  not— be  dismissed.  But 
equally  worthy  of  Western  scrutiny  are  the 
purposeful  limitations  of  these  steps  and 
their  (areful  design  for  Western  consump- 
tion. 

The  Kremlin's  announcement  that  500 
Jews  would  lie  permitted  to  leave  the  Soviet 
Union  in  January  was  not  matched  by 
events— only  98  Jews  left  in  the  first  month 
of  198t.  Moreover,  the  Soviets  have  recently 
refused  long-term  refuseniks  Vladimir 
Slepak  and  Aleksandr  Lemer  along  with 
Valery  Soifer,  Natalya  Khasina.  Yuli  Ko- 
sharoVsky.  Yakov  Rakhlenko  and  Lev  Sud. 
All  eight  were  told  that  their  cases  would 
not  be  reviewed  again  until  2000. 

The  February  2nd  decree  releasing  140 
prisoners  included  only  two  Jewish  activists 
[and]  was  contingent  upon  a  signed  state- 
ment by  prisoners  requesting  a  pardon  and 
renouncing  future  "illegal  activities."  losif 
Beguil's  refusal  to  sign  such  a  document  re- 
sulted in  his  continued  incarceration. 
Begun's  imprisionment  brought  protests  by 
his  wife.  Inna  and  son,  Boris,  as  well  as  by 
others.  The  protestors,  along  with  Western 
reporters,  were  assaulted  by  plainclothes- 
men.  Indicating  the  further  limits  on  Mr. 
Gorbachev's  openness  policy. 

Soviet  officials  announced  the  prisoner  re- 
leases to  the  Western  press  long  liefore  the 
news  was  reported  to  the  Soviet  population. 
The  delay  in  the  announcement  is  further 
evidence  that  the  pardons  were  designed,  in 
large  measure,  to  appease  Western  critics  of 
the  Soviets'  human  rights  policies. 

Whffle  recent  events  are  clearly  limited 
and  calculated,  they  are  nonetheless  strik- 


ing steps  in  the  direction  of  real  human 
rights  reform.  The  challenge  liefore  us  is  to 
promote  Gorbachev's  initiatives  so  Uiat 
they  soon  encompass  larger  reform— free 
emigration  and  free  expression.  Begun's  re- 
lease on  February  20th  and  his  dramatic 
retum  to  Moscow,  has  merely  returned 
him — once  again— to  the  supplicant's  posi- 
tion. The  validity  of  Gorliachev's  claims  to 
an  "Irreversible"  process  towards  democrati- 
zation can  be  lietter  measured  not  by 
Begun's  release  from  prison,  but  by  whether 
the  Beguns— along  with  their  fellow  ref use- 
niks— are  permitted  to  emigrate  to  Israel. 
Mikhail  Gorliachev  has  taken  some  impor- 
tant first  steps,  but  the  road  to  full  human 
rights  remains  very  long  indeed. 


TENNESSEAN  IS  OUTSTANDING 
BUSINESS  LEADER 


HON.  DON  SUNDQUIST 

OF  TENNESSEE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  10,  1987 

Mr.  SUNDQUIST.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  woukJ  like 
to  call  attention  today  to  an  outstanding  Ten- 
nessee citizen  and  American  businessman— 
E.  Bernard  Blasingame. 

Mr.  Blasingame  Is  founder  and  preskjent  of 
the  Aqua  Glass  Corp.  In  Adamsville,  TN.  Most 
appropriately.  Mr.  Blasingame  was  selected 
and  honored  by  the  Northwood  Institute  as  1 
of  10  outstanding  businessmen  for  1987. 

Mr.  Blasingame  began  his  successful  career 
in  1968  when  he  designed  and  marketed  a 
24-foot  housetxsat  that  was  sealed  with  fitier- 
glass.  In  1972  Blasingame  developed  a  one- 
piece  fitierglass  bath  unit  and  Aqua  Glass  was 
launched. 

Today,  Aqua  Glass  is  the  Nation's  largest 
manufacturer  of  gelcoat.  acrylic  tiath  and 
shower  units.  It  boasts  a  remarkable  annual 
growth  rate  of  26  percent. 

This  very  profk:ient  business  is  tremendous- 
ly valuable  to  ttie  citizens  of  the  seventh  Dis- 
trict of  Tennessee.  Aqua  Glass  employs  900 
Tennessee  citizens  and  has  a  $15  million 
annual  payroll. 

Mr.  Blasingame  is  also  Involved  In  many 
civic  activities,  most  notably  as  chairman  of 
the  local  United  Way  campaign  where  he  has 
reused  record-breaking  levels  of  funds. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  State  of  Tennessee  is  truly 
fortunate  to  have  such  a  fine  citizen. 


TUNA  INDUSTRY  UNDERGOES 
CHANGE 


HON.  ROBERT  T.  MATSUI 

OP  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  10,  1987 

Mr.  MATSUI.  Mr.  Speaker,  according  to  an 
October  1986  Sectkm  332  Report  of  the  U.S. 
International  Trade  Commissran  on  ttie  U.S. 
Tuna  Industry,  our  domestic  tuna  Industry  Is 
continuing  to  undergo  signifk»nt  change  be- 
cause of  ttie  unprecedented  surge  In  worid 
productron  and  trade  In  tuna.  As  a  result,  the 
U.S.-flag  tuna  boats  have  declined  from  124 
at  the  end  Of  1979  to  90  at  the  end  of  1985— 
with  more  ttian  30  of  ttiese  tied  up— ttie 
numtier  of  U.S.  canneries  tiave  declined  from 
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22  to  8  in  ttie  same  time  perk>d;  emptoyment 
has  declined  12  percent;  and  wages  are  down 
8  percent. 

This  is  not  an  outmoded  industry  that  is 
losing  market  share  tiecause  it  is  antx)uated 
or  in  need  of  reorganization,  but  rattier  the 
most  technokigrcally  advanced  and  modem 
fishing  fleet  in  ttie  worid.  It  is  unexcelled  In 
equipment,  maintenance,  and  production.  This 
last  remaining  U.S.  distant  water  fishing  fleet 
has  a  significance  beyond  its  economk:  contri- 
butk>n.  since  It  is  ttie  only  U.S.  presence  in 
ttie  strategKally  important  Western  Pacific 
Ocean  area  whk:h  is  frequented  t>y  Soviet 
Unk>n  boats  constantly.  The  Soviet  Unron  tias 
recently  concluded  a  fisheries  agreement  in 
this  area  which  alkiws  their  continued  pres- 
ence. While  we  cannot  meet  the  terms  of  ttieir 
agreement,  ttie  administratk>n  has  negotiated 
an  unprecedented  Western  Pacific  Rshlng 
TreaLy.  which  it  will  send  to  Congress  later 
this  year.  The  treaty  includes  a  S10  million 
fishing  rights  provlSK>n  in  order  to  maintain  our 
fishing  fleet's  presence  in  the  area.  It  would 
be  ironic  if  we  are  to  pay  $10  millbn  to  main- 
tain ttie  U.S.  tuna  boats'  presence  in  ttie  area, 
while  allowing  our  boats  to  disappear  because 
of  the  structure  of  our  tariffs. 

The  United  States  is  the  only  country  in  the 
worid  that  maintains  separate  tariffs  on  tuna 
packed  In  oil  and  tuna  packed  In  water.  The 
basic  U.S.  Import  duty  on  tuna  packed  in 
water  is  6  percent  whk:h  advances  to  12^ 
percent  when  a  predetermined  quota  Is 
reached,  while  the  duty  rate  on  tuna  packed  In 
oil  is  35  percent.  In  contrast.  Thailand,  the 
principal  exporter  of  canned  tuna  into  this 
country,  has  a  tariff  of  50  percent  and  the  Eu- 
ropean Economic  Community  (EEC)  has  a 
duty  rate  of  24  percent.  Since  ttie  EEC  and 
the  United  States  are  the  major  markets  for 
canned  tuna — with  ttie  United  States  account- 
ing for  over  40  percent— the  United  States, 
with  Its  lower  tariff  rate  on  canned  tuna 
packed  In  water,  becomes  a  syphon  for  all  the 
major  tuna  exporting  natKins. 

The  need  to  maintain  this  industry  has  re- 
cently been  recognized  tiy  the  United  States 
in  last  fall's  lifting  of  the  emtiargo  on  canned 
tuna  from  Mexico.  Because  of  the  potential 
damage,  the  U.S.  Trade  Representative  nego- 
tiated a  Voluntary  Trade  Agreement  limiting 
the  Imports  from  Mexico  to  avokj  devastating 
the  U.S.  industry.  Yet.  imports  continue  to 
flood  at  an  even  increasing  rate  from  other 
nations. 

As  the  International  Trade  Commission's 
report  points  out.  imports  of  canned  tuna  tiave 
increased  sutistantiaUy  both  in  atisolute  num- 
bers and  as  a  percentage  of  overall  domestic 
consumptkin.  Imports  have  Increased  neariy 
300  percent  In  quantity  since  1979  and  over 
221  percent  in  value.  Each  year  since  1979, 
Imports  have  established  a  new  record  over 
the  previous  year.  Recently  published  figures 
on  1986  imports  indicate  a  31.2  percent  in- 
crease over  the  prevkius  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  stem  this  flood  of  imports 
whk:h,  if  allowed  to  continue,  threaten  the  ex- 
istence of  our  domestk:  industry,  I  am  Intro- 
ducing a  bill  to  change  the  structure  of  ttie 
tariff  to  a  unified  tariff,  equalized  at  24  per- 
cent rather  than  two  tiers  at  12  percent  and 
35  percent.  This  will  make  our  tariff  corre- 
spond to  ttiat  of  the  EEC  in  tioth  level  and 
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structure.  Since  ttie  two  tiers  were  an  histori- 
cal anomaly  resulting  from  a  1943  trade  con- 
cesskMi  to  Iceland  for  fish  canned  in  brine  and 
not  a  trade  negotiation  involving  tuna,  it  is  a 
fair  solutkxi  to  avokj  the  United  States  from 
being  ttie  world  wkJe  dumping  ground  for 
canned  tuna.  I  tiope  my  colleagues  will  recog- 
nize ttie  defense,  foreign  polk:y  and  economic 
needs  for  this  legislatkm. 


TRIBUTE  TO  BOY  SCOUT  TROOP 
101  OF  UNITED  METHODIST 
CHURCH,  WAYNE.  NJ 


HON.  ROBERT  A.  ROE 

OF  HEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  10,  1987 

Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  all  know  wtia>a 
powerful  force  ttie  Boy  Scouts  of  America  has 
tieen  through  the  years  in  tielping  to  shape 
the  character  of  our  NatkHi's  youth  and  devel- 
op our  leaders  of  tomoaow.  I  am  certain  many 
of  us  in  this  Chamber  had  ttie  opportunity  to 
enjoy  the  Boy  Scout  experience  first  hand. 

As  a  youngster  back  in  my  home  district,  I 
had  such  an  opportunity.  I  was  fortunate 
enough  to  have  tieen  a  member  of  Passaic 
County  Council  Melvin  Carter  Boy  Scout 
Troop  101,  sponsored  by  ttie  United  Mettiod- 
Ist  Church  of  Wayne,  NJ.  I  am  proud  to  say 
that  this  Friday,  March  13,  Melvin  Carter  Boy 
Scout  Troop  101  vihll  celetxate  50  years  of 
continuous  servrce  to  its  community  with  a 
dinner  at  the  United  Methodist  Church  In 
Wayne. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Troop  101  was  first  registered 
In  June  1934.  At  the  end  of  ttiat  first  year,  in 
June  1934,  Its  charter  lapsed  for  7  months 
until  It  was  again  registered  in  January  1936. 
This  troop  has  had  untiroken  servk^e  since 
that  time,  under  the  same  sponsoring  institu- 
tion, the  United  Mettiodist  Church  of  Wayne. 

Melvin  Carter,  whose  name  is  carried  so 
proudly  by  Troop  101,  joined  the  troop  in  1936 
and  was  taken  from  this  Earth  prematurely  in 
1939  when  he  was  struck  down  by  Bright's 
disease.  It  is  recorded  in  ttie  history  of  Troop 
101  that  Melvin  Carter  "was  an  active  and 
useful  memtier  at  the  time  of  his  death.  Melvin 
was  a  second  miler,  always  going  out  of  his 
way  to  do  something  for  his  church  and  for 
others.  He  was  a  noble  Christian  lad  and  a 
loyal  Boy  Scout." 

From  Committee  Chairman  Fred  Walker  and 
Scoutmaster  Lawrence  Dehn  of  the  old  Eagle 
Rock  Council  Troop  1  In  1928,  ttie  forerunner 
of  Troop  101,  to  Committee  Ctiairman  Berite- 
ley  McKennon  and  Scoutmaster  Donakf 
Creamer  this  year,  this  troop  has  tx>asted 
many  outstanding  leaders  wtio  have  been  im- 
portant role  models  for  ttie  nearly  700  young 
men  who  have  t>elonged  to  Troop  101  over 
ttie  years.  I  have  listed  bekiw  all  of  ttiese  fine 
leaders  wtio  have  served  the  troop  since  its 
tieginnings  in  1928. 

I  woukj  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
extend  my  sincere  congratulatkms  to  Boy 
Scout  Troop  101  and  all  those  involved  for  50 
outstanding  years  of  servrce  to  the  communi- 
ty. May  its  traditk>n  continue  and  endure. 
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16    LBGISLATION     TO     STRIKE     DE- 
18        PERRAL      PROVISION      IN      IM- 
POUNDMENT CONTROL  ACT 


HON.  PAT  WILLIAMS 

or  M OIlTAIf  A 
IN  THZ  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  10,  1987 

Mr.  WILUAMS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today  to 
jntfoduce  a  bill  to  strike  the  deferral  provision 
in  the  Impoundment  Ckmtrol  Act  (title  X  of  P.L 
93>344),  urxjer  this  act,  deferals  must  be  pro- 
posed by  the  President  wtienever  any  execu- 
tive actkm  or  inaction  effectively  precludes  the 
otaligabon  or  expenditure  of  b«jdget  autfiority. 
In  such  cases,  the  President  is  to  submit  a 
special  message  to  the  Congress  recom- 
mending the  deferral  of  that  budget  auttK>rity. 


The  Praoidont  is  required  to  make  auch 
budget  authority  avaiUble  for  oMigalion  if 
either  Hduse  passes  an  "impoundment  resolu- 
tion" disapproving  the  proixiesd  deferral  at 
any  tirrte  after  receipt  of  the  special  message. 

The  Sepreme  Court  in  INS  v.  Chedha  invali- 
dated a  one-House  legislative  veto  in  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act  in  terms  so 
sweepinQ  as  to  render  suspect  all  such  legis- 
lative veto  devices.  Under  the  Chadha  ratiorv 
ale,  the  ^ne-House  dtoapproval  of  Presidential 
deferrals  of  budget  auttKirity  wouM  likely  be 
heW  urtconstituttonal. 

In  reviewing  the  history  of  the  Impoundment 
Control  Act  it  is  highly  unlikely  that  the  Con- 
gress, oil  the  heels  of  nearly  unanimous  judi- 
cial rejection  of  Presidential  impoundment  au- 
thority and  as  part  of  comprahensive  legisla- 
tion designed  to  wrest  control  of  the  txjdget 
process  from  ttie  PresMent,  wouW  have  dele- 
gated sich  an  impoundment  without  tfie  one- 
House  legislative  veto  check. 

Currertiy,  the  only  way  for  ttie  Congress  to 
disapprove  a  deferral  is  to  proceed  as  if  it 
were  a  rescissnn.  Thus,  a  joint  resolutior>— 
passed  ^  both  Houses  and  signed  into  law 
by  the  President — is  the  only  procedure  avail- 
able to  reject  a  deferral. 

The  bi  I  am  introducing  today  wouM  simply 
repeal  ttie  deferral  provisnn  (section  1013  or 
P.L  93->344),  thus  directing  the  executive 
branch  tp  use  tfie  rescissKKi  (section  1012  of 
P.L.  93->344)  process  for  any  rejecting  of 
spending  auttiority.  This  bill  will  restore  Vhe 
constitutional  balance  of  auttwrity  t)etween 
the  Congress  and  the  Preskient  wtien  the  Im- 
poundment Control  Act  was  signed  into  law. 

My  bill  reaffirms  Vt\e  January  20  decision  of 
the  Federal  appeals  court  (see  t>ek>w): 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Jan.  21, 1987] 

PRKSiOElrr's    Power    to    Dkpbi    Spknsiiig 

VoisE*— Appeals    ConsT    Strikes    Down 

Law  AM-owirg  Yearlong  Delays 

A  federal  appeals  court,  rejecting  what 
one  critic  called  President  Reagan's  "l>ack- 
door"  budgetcutting,  ruled  yesterday  that 
the  president  cannot  put  off  spending 
money  appropriated  by  Congress. 

The  three-Judge  panel  unanimously 
struck  down  a  law  giving  the  president  the 
power  to  defer  spending  for  up  to  a  year. 
The  lav  had  l>een  challenged  by  New 
Haven.  Conn.;  Chicago:  the  National  League 
of  Cities  and  four  memliers  of  the  House. 

The  decision  affirmed  a  ruling  by  n.S. 
District  Court  Judge  Rot>ert  Jackson,  who 
last  May  declared  the  spending  deferral 
process  invalid  and  ordered  the  release  of 
$5.3  bUllon  in  federal  aid  to  cities. 

The  deferral  process  was  authorized  in 
section  1013  of  the  Impoundment  Control 
Act  of  1974,  which  gave  either  house  of  Con- 
gress the  ability  to  veto  the  president's  deci- 
sions. 

Howefer,  the  Supreme  Court  in  1983  de- 
clared the  "one-house  veto"  unconstitution- 
al. 

At  iaeue  in  this  case  was  whether  the 
striking  down  of  the  "one-house  veto"  also 
nullified  the  rest  of  the  law  giving  the  presi- 
dent delerral  power. 

Writittg  for  the  court.  Judge  Harry  Ed- 
wards ^d,  "Congress  would  not  have  en- 
acted section  1013  had  it  known  that  the 
legislative  veto  provision  was  unconstitu- 
tional. 

"Sectfon  1013  was  designed  specifically  to 
provide  Congress  with  a  means  for  control- 


ling presidential  deferrals,"  the  court  said. 
"As  a  consequence  of  the  Supreme  Court's 
[one-bouse  veto]  decision  .  .  .  that  section 
has  been  transformed  into  a  license  to  im- 
pound funds  for  policy  reasons." 

Alan  Beals.  executive  director  of  the  Na- 
tional League  of  Cities,  praised  the  ruling, 
saying,  "We  hope  the  administration  will 
abide  by  it  and  discontinue  its  efforts  to  cir- 
cumvent the  congressional  budget  process. " 

Reagan  has  angered  many  lawmakers  by 
proposing  massive  deferrals  that  effectively 
wipe  out  appropriations  passed  by  Congress 
and  signed  into  law  by  the  president. 


ENACTING  A  CONSTRUCTIVE 
ENERGY  TAX  POLICY 


HON.  JACK  FIELDS 

OP  TEXAS 
IN  THZ  HOUSE  OP  RKPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  10,  1987 

Mr.  FIEU)S.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  the  fourth 
in  a  series  of  speeches  on  the  need  for  a 
comprehensive  energy  polkry  for  this  Nation. 

Domestic  oil  exploration  and  production 
tiave  fallen  dramatically  over  the  past  13 
months.  According  to  the  Energy  Information 
Administration  [EIA],  daily  crude  output  de- 
cliried  680,000  tiarrels  twtween  Decemtwr 
1986  and  the  same  month  In  1985.  EIA  fore- 
casts a  continued  drop  in  daily  domestic  pro- 
duction of  between  440.000  and  550,000  bar- 
rels in  1987. 

[Xiring  ttie  first  9  months  of  last  year,  oil 
and  gas  exploration  Investments  t}y  the  13 
largest  U.S.  oil  companies  declined  by  $19.2 
billk>n — 25.2  percent — from  1985  investment 
levels. 

While  domestic  oil  exploration  and  produc- 
tion is  plummeting,  crude  oil  imports  are  esca- 
lating. In  1986,  oil  imports  increased  from  27 
percent  to  40  percent  of  U.S.  energy  supplies. 
Oil  imports  from  the  Persian  Gulf  Increased  by 
400  percent. 

The  United  States  is  becoming  rapidly  de- 
pendent on  foreign  oil.  If  ttie  current  trend 
continues,  our  dependence  on  foreign  oil  may 
exceed  70  percent  by  the  year  2000.  The  un- 
stable Persian  Gulf  will  supply  the  txilk  of  the 
increased  imports,  since  most  of  ttie  workj's 
excess  crude  oil  production  and  proved  re- 
serves are  kx»ted  ttiere. 

U.S.  crude  oil  production  is  being  supplant- 
ed by  foreign  production  because  U.S.  crude 
is  simply  more  expensive  to  produce.  Our 
ctieap  and  easy  domestic  crude  has  already 
been  found  and  extracted.  For  example,  over 
10  percent  of  U.S.  oil  production  comes  from 
stripper  weNs  whk:h  produce  an  average  of 
only  3  barrels  of  oil  per  day,  at  a  cost  often  in 
excess  of  $15  per  barrel.  In  contrast,  Saudi 
Arabian  oil  wells  commonly  produce  thou- 
sands of  barrels  per  day  at  a  cost  of  only  $1 
to  $2  per  barrel. 

We,  in  Congress,  have  two  choices  before 
us.  If  we  do  notfiing,  we  are  implk:itly  choos- 
ing to  altow  the  continued  demise  of  our  do- 
mestic energy  industry  and  to  altow  growing 
dependence  on  MkMIe  Eastern  oil  supplies.  If 
we  reject  foreign  oil  dependence,  we  must 
recognize  tfwt  incentives  are  necessary  to 
maintain  adequate  domestic  oil  production. 

My  friend  arxl  respected  colleague.  Repre- 
sentative Bill  Archer  has  introduced  H.R. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

534,  the  Emergency  Energy  Act  of  1987.  This 
package,  wtiKh  I  have  cosponsored,  included 
tax  incentives  to  spur  domestic  oil  production. 
These  incentives  inckxle:  a  tax  credit  of  up  to 
S5  per  barrei  for  oil  from  marginal  wells;  a  1 5- 
percent  tax  credit  for  expenses  incurred  in  ex- 
ploratory activities;  the  repeal  of  the  windfall 
profits  tax;  ttie  elimination  of  transfer  rules 
wtiich  prevent  independent  producers  from 
taking  percentage  depletion  on  properties 
tiansferred  to  them  from  major  oil  companies; 
expansk)n  of  the  definition  of  intangible  drilling 
costs  to  inchide  geological,  geophysical  and 
surface  casing  expenses  as  deductible  items; 
and,  elimination  of  ttie  requirement  ttiat  major 
oil  companies  capitalize  20  percent  of  intangi- 
ble drilling  costs.  In  addition  to  these  actions, 
Congress  shouki  restore  ttie  historic  27V^-per- 
cent  depletion  allowance. 

I  hope  all  of  my  colleagues  will  join  me  in 
endorsing  these  tax  incentives.  A  secure 
energy  future  is  important  to  all  Americans. 
We  cannot  afford  to  risk  ttie  eoonorrvc  and 
national  security  crises  which  coukj  occur  in 
ttie  event  of  a  serious  crude  oil  supply  disrup- 
tion. Now  is  the  time  to  act 
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MORATORIUM  ON  CONTRA  AID 


HON.  JULIAN  C.  DIXON 

or  CALIPORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  10,  1987 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  support  the  call 
for  a  moratorium  on  ttie  release  of  any  addi- 
tional funding  for  the  Conti-a  forces  fighting 
ttie  Sandinista  regime  in  Nicaragua.  America's 
Contra  polkry  is  in  a  sad  state  of  disarray. 
Before  releasing  ttie  $40  millkm  to  ttie  Con- 
tras,  ttie  American  people  deserve  to  know 
how  millions  of  their  dollars  have  been  spent, 
Including  the  funds  that  may  have  t>een  illegal- 
ly diverted  from  ttie  Iran  arms-for-tiostage 
deal. 

Funds  already  committed  by  our  Goverrv 
ment  cannot  be  accounted  for,  Alturo  Cruz- 
head  of  ttie  ContiB  forces — has  resigned,  and 
a  questionable  network  of  arms  and  financial 
assistance  to  ttie  Contras  has  created  a  major 
crisis  in  ttie  Reagan  preskiency.  Far  too  many 
questions  concerning  Amerk^an  assistance  to 
the  Contras  remain  unanswered,  and  the 
scope  and  directxm  of  American  foreign  policy 
decisk>ns  In  ttie  regkxi  remains  unclear. 

Quite  simply,  we  need  more  time  to  truly 
assess  wtiat  wiH  t>est  serve  our  interest  in 
Ijitin  America  To  continue  direct  U.S.  finan- 
cial assistance  in  ttie  wake  of  ttie  current  con- 
troversies surrounding  our  Nk»ragua  polk:y 
would  t>e  an  inappropriate  Investment  of 
scarce  Federal  resources  and  an  irresponsible 
waste  of  taxpayer  dollars. 

We  stxxjkf  be  secure  in  our  accountatxlity 
of  flow  Contra  financial  assistance  is  spent, 
and  ttie  reasons  why  It  has  been  provkled. 
Until  we  can  confktentiy  answer  «vhere  our 
money  is  sent,  wtio  spends  it  and  for  what 
purposes  it  tias  t>een  used,  financial  assist- 
ance to  the  Contras  stioukf  be  stopped.  The 
moratorium  provkled  t)y  this  resolution  alk>ws 
us  an  opportunity  to  find  ttie  answers  to  ttiese 
questions. 


H.R  558 


HON.  JIM  BUNNING 

or  KBmrcKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RETRKSENTATZVIS 

Tuesday,  March  10. 1987 

Mr.  BUNNING.  Mr.  Speaker,  homelessness 
Is  a  very  real  and  growing  problem.  There  is 
no  question  atxxjt  ttiat  Ttie  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  a  responsibility  to  address  this  dis- 
turtiing  prtMem.  Ttiere  is  no  question  about 
that.  But  ttiere  is  a  very  real  question  about 
wtiether  or  not  H.R.  558,  ttie  Urgent  Relief  for 
the  Homeless  Act,  addresses  ttie  problem  in 
the  most  effective  way  and  in  a  fiscally  re- 
sponsible way. 

I  am  very  much  aware  that  homelessness  is 
a  severe  problem  even  in  my  tiome  State  of 
Kentucky  whk^h  you  woukln't  associate  with 
this  kind  of  problem.  The  mayor  of  Louisville, 
Jerry  Abramson,  recently  testified  t)efore  ttie 
Senate  Banking  Committse  to  point  out  ttiat 
his  city  has  one  of  the  fastest  growing  home- 
less populations  In  America.  Gary  Bricking,  ttie 
chairman  of  ttie  Norttiem  Kentucky  United 
Appeal  and  Community  Ctiest  has  personally 
expressed  his  concern  to  me  about  ttie  grow- 
ing homeless  problem  in  ttiat  portion  of  my 
district  We  obvkxisly  need  to  do  somettwig. 

However,  Mr.  SpMker,  ttie  "something"  we 
need  to  do  is  not  to  just  blindly  ttwow  more 
money  at  ttie  prot>lem.  Ttie  "somettiing"  we 
need  to  do  is  not  to  pHe  on  more  layers  of  t>u- 
reaucracy.  Ttie  "something"  we  need  to  do  is 
not  to  dump  every  semtilance  of  fiscal  respon- 
sibility In  our  tiaste  to  make  It  onto  ttie 
evening  news.  Unfortunately,  H.R.  558  does 
all  of  ttiese  "somethings"  and  for  that  reason, 
I  believe  It  misses  ttie  mark  by  a  mile.  Like 
some  recent  demonstrations  in  ttie  streets  of 
Washington,  I'm  afrakj  this  bill  is  more  hype 
than  help. 

For  example,  this  bill  is  supposed  to  be  of 
an  emergency  nature.  However,  a  large  por- 
tion of  ttie  funding  simply  establisties  a  new 
level  of  Federal  txjreaucracy.  Under  title  III  of 
this  bill  a  special  grant  program  is  establistied 
to  place  homeless  in  surplus  Government 
buildings.  Ttiere  are  two  major  probHems  with 
titie  III.  First,  Instead  of  recognizing  ttiat  State 
and  local  governments  can  best  address  ttie 
needs  of  ttieir  homeless,  ttiis  program  estat>- 
llshes  a  categorical  grant  program  in  wtik:h 
the  Federal  Government  will  dntate  ttie  use  of 
funds.  Personally,  I  want  Mayor  Abramson 
and  ottier  kxal  offk:ials  like  him  to  make  deci- 
sions atxxjt  ttie  homeless  in  (.ouisville  and 
other  cities,  not  some  bureaucrat  tucked  away 
in  Washington. 

Second,  and  more  importantly,  ttiis  program 
will  serve  to  only  institutionalize  homeless  in 
America.  It  offers,  no  alternatives  but  to 
remove  the  tiomeless  from  ttie  mainstream  of 
America  and  place  ttiem  in  inadequate  and 
seckjded  Government  buikJings  with  no  corv 
cems  for  their  underlying  needs.  With  ttie 
growing  problems  with  tiomeless  families  in 
America,  I  cannot  with  good  conscience  sup- 
port a  plan  to  remove  ttiese  families  from  re- 
ality and  place  them  in  surplus  buikJings.  We 
stiould  not  t>e  satisfied  with  such  an  answer  in 
this  country. 
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Had  Ms  body  not  been  in  auch  a  nish  to 
pan  iegWalion.  we  ooUd  have  taken  the  time 
to  faMon  a  good  UL  We  oouM  have  done 
«w  lleealy  responeWe  tNng  and  taken  the 
Hme  to  Ind  a  means  to  pay  for  it  without 
addm  Mother  S72S  m«on  to  the  defkat  like 
it  was  so  much  oontooi.  If  we  had  taken  ttie 
Hme.  we  could  have  fashioned  a  measure  that 
haid  some  piomiss  of  solving  the  problem  of 
M  dkim  take  the 
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Section  3  merely  gives  ttie  USTR  added  le- 
verage by  provMing  him  with  discretion  to 
refer  cases  like  ttie  rice  petition  to  the  GATT 
wllen  he  conskfers  doing  so  appropriate. 

We  believe  ttiis  legislation  is  essential  to  ttie 
eifiort  health  of  our  domestic  irxlustries.  In 
particular,  it  shoukJ  help  ttie  rice  industry  in  its 
transition  from  Government  dependence  to 
market  competitiveness.  Our  efforts  will  tie  In 
vain,  however,  if  ottier  governments  continue 

t/\   rAAfriri   o/v^AOC  tf\  HlAir   marirAte     Thie   lAnitt- 
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less,  seme  confKcts  continued  to  arise  be- 
tween tie  Indians  and  the  whites.  With  the 
discovery  of  gokl  in  the  territory  of  Montana, 
vnlatiofis  of  ttie  terms  of  the  1851  treaty  by 
wlvtes  increased  in  numbers  and  interwity. 
These  ytolations  resulted  in  ttie  Powder  River 
or  Red  Ctoud's  war  of  1866-67  between  the 
Sioux  Tiibes  and  ttie  United  States. 

After  several  military  settwcks  and  defeats, 
the  Unled  States  entered  into  the  second 
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sure,  ttie  United  States  sought  to  induce  the 
Skxjx  to  aeN  the  Black  Hills  and  give  up  ti>eir 
treaty  hunting  rights  off  the  reservation.  Ttiose 
efforts  were  unsuccessful.  Ttie  United  States 
then  illegally  and  in  vntatren  of  ttie  treaty  or- 
dered all  Sioux  to  cease  their  hunting  activi- 
ties and  return  to  ttie  reservation  t>y  January 
31,  1876,  or  be  treated  as  hostile.  This  unlaw- 
ful actton  precipitated  ttie  war  wtik:h  climaxed 
by  ttie  Skiux  defeat  of  Cotonel  Custer  at  the 
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ry."  I  coaponsor  the  legislation  so  that  ttiis 
matter  and  the  Skxix  proposal  for  the  restora- 
tion of  lands  may  fully  aired.  It  may  be  ttiat  the 
record  wtvch  will  be  devetoped  on  ttvs  legisla- 
tion woukl  support  ttie  restoration  to  ttie  Skxjx 
Nation  of  some  portion  of  the  lands  wrongfully 
taken. 
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det>ates!  Senator  Claude  Pepper  is  arch 
enemy  No.  1.  of  Fidel  Castro  in  the  United 
States  Congress.  For  those  of  you  who  don't 
rememlier  that  far  back.— Sen.  Pepi>er  was  a 
Presidential  candidate  for  a  short  while  in 
1948.  If  Claude  Pepper  had  been  elected 
President  of  the  United  SUtes,  history 
would  surely  be  written  differently.  But  he 
has  already  molded  this  country  in  many 
significant  ways,  by  cliamploning  the  cause 
of  the  elderly,  the  poor,  as  well  as  by  stand- 


52«6 

Had  Mb  body  not  bMn  in  auch  a  nnh  to 
paw  lagWaHon.  «•  ooiM  hav*  taken  the  time 
to  faMon  a  good  bB.  Wa  ootid  have  done 
9m  laealy  raaponaWa  iNng  and  talcen  the 
lima  to  And  a  maam  to  pay  for  it  without 
addh«  ano«Mr  $72S  mHon  to  tha  deficit  Kite 
H  wm  ao  much  confatt.  If  wa  had  talcen  the 
Mma.  wa  oould  have  faahionad  a  measure  that 
held  aoma  piemjaa  of  solving  the  problem  of 
Jacauaa  wa  didnt  take  the 
wa  andad  up  with  a  mighty  expensive 


I  wanted  to  be  able  to  vote  for  a  biH  to  help 
Iha  homslsai  but  this  biH  was  flawed  In  sub- 
atanca  and  Hawed  fiscally  and  I  couM  not 
faring  myaalt  to  voto  for  it 

Wftian  I  tookad  at  this  lagislalion  I  asked 
myaaW  one  important  quesinn,  "Are  we  get- 
ting Immadtoto  asaialance  to  ttK>se  who  need 
i  quicMy.  wid  allidanliy  as  possible. "  Under 
KR.  55S.  tha  answer  is  clearly  "No."  That's 
why  I  votod  "Ho." 


RICE  MARKETINO  LOAN 
PROGRAM 


HON.  VIC  FAZIO 

orcAuroKNiA 

m  ram  bousk  or  bkpbxsehtativcs 

Tuetdaw.  March  10, 1987 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Speakar.  I  rise  today  with 
tfia  gandeman  from  CaHfomia  (Mr.  Matsui]  in 
inlreiducing  legistaliGn  that  shouW  help  the 
U.&  rica  Indualiy  artd  other  domestic  irvjus- 
triaa  in  thair  ongoing  efforts  to  Increase  ex- 
ports by  broakirig  down  illegal  and  unreasorv 
abto  barriers  to  trade.  Our  rice  Industry,  in  par- 
licutar.  faces  some  of  the  most  discriminatory 
barriers  in  the  world. 

The  legiaialion  wa  are  Introducing  comple- 
ments the  marketing  toan  provisnns  of  the 
Food  Security  Act  of  1965.  In  addition  to 
making  our  rica  competitive  In  the  Internation- 
al marital  and  expanding  domestK  demand, 
the  Rica  Mariteting  Loan  Program  has  stimu- 
lated tocal  farm  economies,  moved  ttie  rice 
crop  into  private  commercial  channels  instead 
of  into  Government  stockpiles,  and  provided 
our  farmers  with  a  soik)  baais  for  a  transitmn 
Itam  GovemmanI  reliance  to  market  depend- 
ence. The  Rk»  Marketing  Loan  Program  will 
facHlate  recapturing  tost  markets  and  pene- 
trating new  orwa,  but  It  cannot  surmount  ille- 
gal and  urvaaaonable  Import  barriers.  Without 
access  to  foreign  martcets,  the  price,  quality, 
and  oompelitivertess  of  our  product  will  be  ir- 
reievanL 

Japan  maintains  orte  of  tfie  most  discrimina- 
tory trade  bamare  our  CaHfomia  fanners  in 
particular  confront  Secinn  1  of  our  bill  directs 
the  U.S.  Trade  Representative  to  investigate 
ttw  ads.  poicies,  and  practices  that  restrict 
aocaaa  to  that  market  He  must  begin  consul- 
tations with  tha  Japanese  Government  Ulti- 
malaly,  he  must  make  racoinmendatkxis  to 
tha  PresMent  based  on  his  findings  and  con- 
aiitalions.  We  hope  the  Japanese  Govern- 
ment wM  open  Us  martiet  without  forcing  us  to 
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Bectnn  3  merely  gives  ttw  USTR  added  le- 
verage by  provkJing  him  with  discretton  to 
refer  cases  like  the  rice  pelitton  to  the  GATT 
wHen  he  consktors  doing  so  appropriate. 

We  iMKeve  tfiis  legislation  is  essential  to  the 
ejfxxt  health  of  our  domestic  Irxluslries.  In 
particular,  it  shouM  help  the  rice  Industry  In  its 
transition  from  Government  depentience  to 
market  competitiveness.  Our  efforts  will  t>e  in 
vain,  however.  If  other  governments  continue 
to  restrict  access  to  their  markets.  This  legis- 
latton  should  help  begin  breaking  down  ttwir 
t>arriers  to  our  exports. 

I  have  cosponisored  a  similar  measure  au- 
thored by  Mr.  Huckaby  of  Louisiana,  but  I 
stRxigly  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
maasure  and,  if  possible,  include  it  in  a  com- 
prehensive trade  bill. 


SIOUX  NATION  BLACK  HILLS 
ACT 


Section  2  of  the  bill  broadens  the  definitton 
of  the  term  "unreasonable"  under  ttie  1974 
Trade  Act  H  apecMtoaMy  Mentifies  some  of  the 
more  unraaaonabto  poficies  governments  use 
to  raelrict  imports  of  rice  arti  other  products. 


HON.  MORRIS  K.  UDALL 

OP  ARIZONA 
IN  THX  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  10,  1987 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  join  with 
my  good  friend,  Corigressman  Jim  Howard, 
in  ttie  introductkyi  of  legislatton  provkling  for 
tha  return  of  certain  lands  within  the  Black 
HAs  of  South  Dakota  to  the  Skxix  Tribes 
whKh  are  successors  to  the  Great  Skxjx 
Nation.  I  take  this  opportunity  to  put  in  tfie 
R8COR0  my  reasons  for  cosponsoring  this  leg- 
islatton. 

The  aboriginal  lands  of  the  Teton  or  l^kota 
Trtws  of  the  Sioux  Natton  comprised  all  of 
what  Is  now  western  South  Dakota  and  sub- 
stantial porttons  of  wfiat  are  now  the  States  of 
North  Dakota,  Montana,  Wyoming,  and  Ne- 
braska. As  white  explorers,  settlers,  and 
miners  pushed  westward,  tfiey  Intruded  upon 
tha  lands  of  the  Sioux  and  precipitated  armed 
conflKts  with  the  tribes. 

When  gokj  was  discovered  in  California  in 
1849,  the  United  States  sought  to  secure  a 
safe  passage  across  tfie  Great  Plains  to  the 
gold  fiekjs  for  its  citizens  wfio  were  flocking  to 
that  area.  The  powerful  Indian  tribes  in  that 
area,  including  the  Sk)ux,  resented  this  intru- 
sion upon  tfieir  lands  and  took  actton  to  stop 
this  flow.  In  addltton,  the  internecine  wars 
among  the  trit>es  also  represented  a  threat  to 
the  safety  of  tfie  American  settlers. 

In  1851,  the  United  States  entered  into  ttie 
firat  treaty  of  Fort  Laramie  with  tfiese  tribes  to 
bring  about  peace  among  ttie  tribes  and  to 
secure  the  safe  passage  for  its  citizens.  In 
doing  so,  tfie  treaty  defined  the  territorial 
boundaries  of  ttie  various  tribes  which  were 
parties  to  the  treaty.  As  already  noted,  the  ter- 
ritory of  tfie  Teton  Skxjx  was  described  as 
tfiDse  lands  in  what  is  now  the  States  of 
South  Dakota,  North  Dakota,  Montana,  Wyo- 
ming, and  Nebraska  In  tfie  treaty,  tfie  trities 
authorized  ttie  United  States  to  construct 
roads  and  military  posts  within  their  respective 
territories.  In  return,  the  United  States  agreed 
to  protect  the  tribes  from  depredations  by  Its 
citizens. 

For  a  time,  this  treaty  secured  the  peace  on 
tfie  fiigh  plains  and  tfie  safe  passage  of  white 
miners  and  settlers  to  the  Far  West.  Nevertfie- 
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lass,  some  oonfKcts  continued  to  arise  be- 
tween tie  Indians  and  the  whites.  With  the 
discovery  of  goto  in  the  territory  of  Montana, 
vnlattoris  of  the  terms  of  the  1851  treaty  by 
wtiites  increased  In  numbers  and  inteftsity. 
These  yidattons  resulted  in  ttie  Powder  River 
or  Red  Ctoud's  war  of  1866-67  between  the 
Stoux  Tribes  and  tfie  United  States. 

After  eeveral  military  settwcks  and  defeats, 
ttie  Unled  States  entered  Into  the  second 
Fort  Laiamie  treaty  of  1868  with  tfie  Sioux 
Tribes.  Tfie  1868  treaty  was  a  comprefiensive 
document  Not  only  was  K  a  peace  treaty  to 
end  tfie  war,  It  also  establisfied  In  some  detail 
tfie  relattonship  between  tfie  United  States 
and  tfie  Stoux. 

Most  importantly.  It  provkled  for  tfie  estab- 
lishment of  tfie  Great  Stoux  Reservatton  con- 
stituting all  of  what  Is  the  State  of  South 
Dakota  west  of  ttie  Missouri  River.  Tills  area 
Included  the  Black  Hills  whk:h  were  sacred  to 
tfie  Stotix  and  wfuch  was  central  to  tfieir  reii- 
gkxjs  baliefs  and  practices.  Tfie  Sioux  relin- 
quished tfieir  right  to  permanently  occtjpy  tfie 
lands  otftstoe  tfils  reservation,  but  retained  tfie 
right  to  hunt  In  that  area. 

The  1866  treaty  provkled  tfiat  the  reserva- 
tion woald  be  "set  apart  for  tfie  absolute  and 
undisturbed  use  and  occupation"  of  tfie  Stoux. 
The  United  States  assumed  the  obligation  to 
guarantae  tfils  quiet  occupation  from  norvlndl- 
ans.  Tha  ti-eaty  provkled  that— 

•  •  •  the  United  States  now  solemnly 
agrees  that  no  persons  except  those  herein 
desiKnak«d  and  authorized  to  do  so,  and 
except  such  officers,  agents,  and  employees 
of  the  Government  as  may  be  authorized  to 
enter  upon  Indian  reservations  in  discharge 
of  duties  enjoined  by  law,  shall  ever  be  per- 
mitted to  pass  over,  settle  upon,  or  reside  in 
the  territory  descril>ed  In  this  article  •  •  • 

Finally,  the  United  States  promised  that— 
No  treaty  for  the  cession  of  any  portion  or 
part  of  the  reservation  herein  described 
which  aiay  l>e  held  in  conunon  shall  lie  of 
any  validity  or  force  as  against  the  said  In- 
dians, Unless  executed  and  signed  by  at  least 
three-feurttis  of  the  adult  male  Indians.  .  . 

Agair\  for  a  time,  tfie  1868  treaty  secured  a 
degree  of  peace  and  harmony  between  the 
Stoux  Trities  and  tfie  United  States. 

But  once  again.  In  the  words  of  the  Su- 
preme Court,  "familiar  forces"  began  to  oper- 
ate. In  1874,  Lt.  Col.  George  Custer  led  an  ex- 
pedition into  the  Black  Hills,  tfie  religtous  heart 
of  tfie  Skxjx  Nation,  whKh  confirmed  tfie  ex- 
istence of  gokf.  Despite  the  terms  of  the  1868 
ti-eaty  requiring  tfie  United  States  to  keep  non- 
Indians  out  of  tfie  reservation,  prospectors 
and  otfiers  swarmed  into  tfie  regton. 

U.S.  military  forces  in  the  area  initially  at- 
tempted to  fulfill  the  ti-eaty  obligation  by  ex- 
cluding and  removing  unautfiorized  persons 
from  tfia  area,  but  their  endeavors  were  large- 
ly unsuccessful.  In  November  1875,  Presktont 
Grant,  reacting  to  political  pressure,  secretly 
ordered  tfie  Army  to  stop  attempting  to  pre- 
vent miners  from  entering  tfie  area.  This  was 
a  direct  delit>erate  vtolation  of  the  1868  treaty 
by  the  United  States. 

Tfie  anger  and  resentment  of  tfie  Stoux 
over  these  vtolations  of  the  ti^eaty  and  the  In- 
vaston  of  their  sacred  Black  Hills  resulted  In 
hostilities  between  the  Indians  and  the  white 
trespassers.  Again  reacting  to  political  pres- 
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stjre.  tfie  United  States  sought  to  Induce  the 
Stoux  to  aeN  tha  Black  Hills  and  give  up  tiieir 
treaty  fMjnting  rights  off  tfie  reservation.  Tfiose 
efforts  were  unsuccessful.  The  United  States 
then  illegally  and  in  vkjtatxTn  of  tfie  treaty  or- 
dered all  Sioux  to  cease  their  hunting  activi- 
ties and  return  to  tfie  reservation  by  January 
31,  1876,  or  be  treated  as  fiostile.  This  unlaw- 
ful action  precipitated  tfie  war  wtiich  climaxed 
by  tfie  Stoux  defeat  of  Cotonel  Custer  at  the 
Battie  of  Littie  Big  Horn  on  June  25,  1 876. 

Congress  responded  to  tfiis  defeat  t>y  at- 
tacfiing  a  rider  to  tfie  Indian  Appropriatton  Act 
of  1876  wfiKh  cut  off  all  rations  promised  In 
tfie  tovaty  to  ttie  Stoux  unless  they  terminated 
hostilities  and  ceitod  tfie  Black  Hills  to  the 
United  States.  This  Is  tfie  so-called  sell  or 
starve  proviston.  In  August  1876,  Congress  re- 
quested tfie  Prestoent  to  appoint  anotfier 
commisskxi  to  negotiate  the  sale  of  tfie  Black 
Hills  by  the  Stoux.  An  agreement  was  negoti- 
ated vvhKh  was  signed  by  less  tfian  10  per- 
cent of  the  adult  male  populatton  of  tfie  Sioux 
In  vtolation  of  tfie  1868  treaty  terms.  Despite 
tfie  failure  of  tfie  agreement  to  meet  the  terms 
of  tfie  treaty.  Congress  ratified  the  agreement 
by  the  act  of  February  28,  1877,  whk:h  unilat- 
erally acquired  tfie  Sioux  lands  in  the  Black 
Hills  and  terminated  their  off-reservation  treaty 
hunting  rights. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  110  years,  the  loss  of  tfieir 
sacred  Black  Hills  has  occupied  tfie  minds  of 
tfie  Sioux  people.  Barred  from  judicially  seek- 
ing recovery  of  tfieir  lands,  tfiey  sought  at 
least  to  be  falriy  compensated  for  the  toss.  In 
1920,  tfie  Stoux  were  able  to  secure  tfie  pas- 
sage of  a  special  jurisdk:tional  act  permitting 
the  Stoux  to  tiring  suit  in  the  Court  of  Claims 
for  compensation.  After  expensive  and  exten- 
sive litigation,  tfie  suit  was  dismissed  in  1942 
after  over  20  years  of  work. 

In  1950,  tfie  Stoux  refiled  their  suit  for  un- 
lawful taking  of  the  Black  Hills  with  the  Indian 
Claims  Commission  whk:h  was  created  in 
1946.  Again,  after  extensive  litigation  and  the 
enactment  of  two  remedial  statutes  by  Con- 
gress, the  Supreme  Court  finally  upheld  the 
lower  court  decision  awarding  the  Sioux 
$105,000,000  as  just  compensation  for  the 
wrongful  taking  of  tfie  Black  Hills. 

That  award  was  appropriated  in  1980  and 
was  invested  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
as  Indian  trust  funds.  With  accrued  interest, 
the  fund  amounts  to  approximately 
$160,000,000.  The  Sioux  Tribes  have  voted  to 
reject  this  award  and,  since  the  Supreme 
Court  deciston,  have  mounted  an  effort  to 
secure  the  return  of  the  Black  Hills  through 
congresstonal  action. 

The  bill  introduced  by  Congressman 
Howard  would  provide,  among  other  things, 
for  the  retum  of  nearty  1 .3  million  acres  of  the 
7  millkin  acres  of  the  Black  Hills. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  make  clear  that  my 
cosponsorship  of  this  legislation  does  not  nec- 
essarily mean  that  I  support  the  bill  or  any  of 
its  provlstons.  But  my  cosponsorship  does 
signal  my  t>ellef  that  this  is  an  important  Indian 
issue  whk:h  is  deserving  of  a  hearing  by  tfie 
Congress. 

The  Supreme  Court,  in  upholding  the  award 
of  tfie  Court  of  Claims,  quoted  with  approval 
the  lower  court's  concluston  that  'a  more  ripe 
and  rank  case  of  dishonorable  dealing  will 
never.  In  all  probat>ility,  tie  found  in  our  hlsto- 
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ry."  I  cosponsor  the  legiatation  so  tfiat  this 
matter  and  the  Stoux  proposal  for  the  restora- 
tion of  lands  may  fully  aired.  It  may  be  that  tfie 
record  wtiKh  vyill  be  devetoped  on  tfiis  legiata- 
tion woukf  support  tfie  restoration  to  tfie  Stoux 
Nation  of  some  portion  of  the  lands  wrongfully 
taken. 


SALUTE  TO  CLAUDE  PEPPER 


HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

OP  PLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  10,  1987 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  November 
3,  1986,  tfie  Humanitarian  Committee  for  Nic- 
araguan  Refugees  paki  tritxjte  to  our  very  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  Ftortoa,  Claude 
Pepper.  Ttie  prestoent  of  tfie  Humanitarian 
Committee  for  Nk^araguan  Refugees  testified 
to  Congressman  Pepper's  dedk»tion  and 
commitment  to  tfie  defense  of  democracy  in 
Centa-al  America,  as  well  as  to  his  retenttess 
work  on  tiefialf  of  Nk:araguan  refugees.  It  is 
with  great  honor  that  I  submit  the  remarks  of 
Mr.  Rene  Quinonez,  presklent  of  tfie  Humani- 
tarian Committee  for  Nicaraguan  Refugees,  on 
befialf  of  our  highly  esteemed  colleague, 
Claude  Pepper. 

The  statement  follows: 
Remarks  op  Mr.  Rene  Quinonez,  President 
OF  the  Humanitarian  Committee  por  Nic- 
araguan   Refugees    at    the    Nicaraguan 
Salute  to  "Senator"  Claude  Pepper 

introduction 
Good    morning    Senator    Pepper,    distin- 
guished guests,  ladies  and  gentlemen. 

We,  the  Nicaraguan  people  in  exile,  have 
the  distinct  honor  of  saluting  and  giving 
recognition  to  our  greatest  friend  and  ally 
in  the  United  States  Congress— none  other 
than  Senator  Claude  Pepper,  wliose  figfit 
for  democracy  everywhere  has  l)een  going 
on  since  the  turn  of  the  century.  In  the 
House  of  Representatives.  Senator  Pepper 
has  been  a  true  freedom  fighter.  By  spealc- 
ing  out  against  international  communism, 
the  Senator  has  enlightened  his  colleagues 
about  the  political  realities  in  Cuba,  Nicara- 
gua, and  Angola.  When  it  came  time  to  vote 
for  aid  in  Nicaragua's  struggle  for  independ- 
ence, he  has  been  there  unconditionally 
every  time. 

Por  those  of  you  who  did  not  have  the  op- 
portunity of  sitting  in  the  gallery  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  hear  Senator 
Pepper's  great  oration  in  defense  of  Nicara- 
gua's liberation,  we  will  begin  this  morning's 
program  with  a  recording  of  that  memora- 
ble occasion  on  March  20,  1986. 

My  dear  friends,  you  have  just  witnessed 
one  of  the  greatest  statesmen  of  our  time  in 
action.  Senator  Pepper  spealcs  with  an  elo- 
quence which  is  only  surpassed  by  his  pro- 
found conviction  in  what  he  says. 

Claude  Pepper  is  not  just  a  freedom  fight- 
er now  because  it  is  fashionable.  In  the 
1930's  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  sent 
him  as  his  personal  representative  to  Ger- 
many. Upon  his  arrival  in  the  United  States. 
Sen.  Pepper  warned  the  President  and  the 
American  people  of  Hitler's  aggressive  moti- 
vations. No  one  t>elieved  him  at  first— but  he 
was  right.  Today  he  stands  side-by-side  with 
Dr.  Jonas  Savimbi  in  the  fight  against  com- 
munism in  Angola,  he  is  a  true  freedom 
fighter  for  Nicaragua  in  the  trench  warfare 
of  congressional  committees  and  legislative 
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detwtes!  Senator  Claude  Pepper  is  arch 
enemy  No.  1.  of  Fidel  Castro  in  the  United 
States  Congress.  For  those  of  you  who  don't 
rememlier  tliat  far  bacic— Sen.  Pepper  was  a 
Presidential  candidate  for  a  abort  while  in 
1948.  If  Claude  Pepper  had  been  elected 
President  of  the  United  States,  history 
would  surely  l>e  written  differently.  But  he 
has  already  molded  this  country  In  itumy 
significant  ways,  by  champtoning  the  cause 
of  the  elderly,  the  poor,  as  well  as  by  stand- 
ing up  for  the  cause  of  democracy  every- 
where in  the  world.— for  many  years,  the 
Senator's  campaign  theme  has  iieen— 
"Pepper  Helps  People".  Well,  this  is  not  just 
a  slogan,  it's  a  way  of  life  for  Claude 
Pepper.  Our  CutMui  brothers  are  living  proof 
of  this.  Sen.  Pepper's  office  has  always  l>een 
open  to  them  long  l>efore  they  could  even 
vote.  We,  Nicaraguans  have  also  experi- 
enced this  great  Pepper  generosity.  I.  myself 
have  lieen  a  personal  witness  of  tiis  instru- 
mental efforts  during  the  last  five  (5)  years 
in  trying  to  legislate  a  fair  immigration  law 
In  the  House  of  Representatives.  The  re- 
cently passed  immigration  law  (which  Dene- 
fits  alx>ut  35  percent  of  Nicaraguan  exiles  in 
the  United  States)  would  have  never  even 
reached  the  floor  of  the  House  for  a  vote, 
had  it  not  l>een  without  the  blessing  of  Sen. 
Pepper's  almighty  Rules  Committee.  I 
might  add,  that  when  it  comes  to  helping 
Nicaraguans,  the  Senator  is  not  just  a 
strong  supporter  of  aid  to  the  freedom 
fighters,  he  is  also  attentive  to  the  needs  of 
the  more  than  60.000  Nicaraguan  exiles  In 
the  Greater  Miami  area,  who  have  no  voice 
In  government. 

I  mentioned  the  35  percent  of  the  Nicara- 
guan community  who  would  be  protected 
under  the  immigration  law.  well.  Senator 
Pepper  has  supported  legislation  in  Con- 
gress that  would  take  care  of  the  other  65 
percent.  Tens  of  thousands  of  hard  worlung, 
law  abiding  Nicaraguans  in  Miami  alone  are 
denied  the  right  to  work.  They  must  resort 
to  breaking  the  law  In  order  to  feed  their 
families. 

The  {ulministration  has  been  practicing  a 
dual  policy  toward  Nicaragua.  While  it  sys- 
tematically denounces  the  political,  reli- 
gious and  social  repression  of  the  Sandinista 
regime  and  asks  for  more  aid  to  liberate  our 
country,  the  administration  has  done  atiso- 
lutely  nothing  in  trying  to  resolve  the  di- 
lemma of  exiles  who  flee  to  this  great  land. 
Instead,  all  Nicaraguans  are  subjected  to 
the  full  rigor  of  the  law  which  requires  an 
individual  to  demonstrate  substantial  proof 
of  evidence  of  persecution. 

Can  you  imagine.  Senator— a  man  trying 
to  escape  from  the  tyraimy  of  a  totalitarian 
regime,  where  merely  crossing  the  Iwrder 
without  permission  is  punishable  by  execu- 
tion, having  to  carry  with  him  documenta- 
tion proving  that  he  was  being  persecuted: 
without  doubt  this  man  would  be  writing  his 
own  death  sentence. 

Recently,  exercising  his  discretionary  au- 
thority, the  Florida  district  director  of  the 
Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service, 
Mr.  Perry  Rivkind,  issued  a  temporary  stay 
of  deportation  of  all  Nicaraguan  nationals 
within  his  jurisdiction.  This  is  a  significant 
step  foward.  but  it  falls  short  of  complete 
protection.  This  still  does  not  include  Nica- 
raguans in  the  other  49  States  of  the  Union. 
Nor  does  it  halt  deportation  proceedings,  it 
does  not  even  provide  temporary  worit  per- 
mits. 

I  speak  on  Ijehalf  of  all  the  representa- 
tives of  the  Captive  Nations,  who  suffer 
under  the  oppression  of  communism,  where 
seeking  a  better  way  of  life  elsewhere  is  con- 
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ooBfljIntortel  mnd  treasonous,  uid 
when  walls  are  buQt  to  keep  the  people  In. 
Hc*e  with  as  la  Rererend  Jotan  Paul  Nacy, 
dtainaan  of  tbe  board  of  tlie  South  Florida 
Capttre  Nattana.  There  was  recently  the 
eaae  of  two  young  Cuban  men  in  their  twen- 
tlaa  who  aacaped  from  Cuba  in  a  life  raft 
Luekay  avotdtatg  any  confrontation  with 
Caatro's  Marine  Border  Patrol,  they 
reached  our  shores  badly  burnt,  and  ex- 
hausted. Tbeae  brave  individuals  are  among 
tboae  who  made  it.  Countless  others  have 
drowned,  been  eaten  by  sharks,  or  shot 
down  by  a  passing  patrol  boat 

Tliooe  who  survived  the  exodtis  are  usual- 
ly uadoeummted.  Approximately  30,000 
Cuban  exUea  who  are  not  covered  either  by 
the  Cuban  Act  of  1966  or  under  tbe  special 
ezemptkn  for  Mariel  entrants  are  in  the 
same  situation  that  we,  Nicaraguans  face. 
liut  year  leas  than  6  percent  of  aU  Nicara- 
guans  who  applied  for  poUticai  asylum  were 
approved.  What  is  needed  is  a  comprehen- 
sive refonn.  either  by  any  Executive  Order 
or  by  a  legislative  imperative  that  would 
grant  political  asylum  to  the  nationals  of 
any  country  fleeing  from  a  totalitarian 
Mglme.  Who  can  deny  that  Cuba,  the  Soviet 
Dnkn.  Nicaragua.  Eastern  Europe,  and  the 
many  other  unfortunate  victims  of  commu- 
nism are  repressive  regimes.  With  your  help. 
Senator  Pepper  we  can  hopefully  correct 
this  inequity  in  our  system. 

Today,  Smator  we  are  here  to  salute  you. 
To  omnmend  you  for  your  tireless  battle  for 
Justice  and  peace  throughout  the  world,  for 
being  a  model  statesman,  concerned  not  Just 
about  the  next  election,  but  about  the  next 
generation. 

The  Nicaraguan  nation  in  exile  honors 
you  today  evedally  for  your  defense  of  de- 
mocracy in  our  land  and  for  yoiu*  help  in 
our  fight  against  tbe  tyranny  of  commu- 
nism which  suppresses  our  people.  Today. 
Senator  Claude  Pepper  we  initiate  you  as  an 
honorary  Nicaraguan  citizen,  and  as  proof 
of  that  tumor,  we  entrust  to  you  our  beloved 
flag  and  commission  you  as  it's  guardian 
until  you  can  return  it  to  us  In  a  free  Nica- 
ragua. 


BXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

During  the  past  few  years,  we  have  seen  a 
reaaissanoe  of  American  theater.  This  rebirth 
ha»  not  only  occurred  in  maior  urt>an  areas, 
but  also  in  smaller  communities  and  towns 
wtiere  both  professional  and  amateur  theater 
bring  the  theater  to  new  audiences. 

The  continued  success  of  this  genre,  which 
has  played  a  major  part  in  the  growth  of 
America  since  the  times  of  George  Washing- 
ton, requires  tfie  continued  commitment  of 
both  large  and  small  communities,  philanthro- 
pies, organizations,  actors,  stage  crews,  and 
most  importantly  theatergoers.  National  Thea- 
tre Week  is  designated  as  a  time  to  reaffirm 
our  commitment  to  these  groups  to  Iceeping 
the  theater  alive. 

The  text  of  the  bill  follows: 
HJJlxs.  179 

Whereas  many  Americans  have  devoted 
much  time  and  energy  to  advancing  the 
cause  of  theater: 

Whereas  the  careers  of  many  of  our  great- 
est performers  began  on  the  stages  of  Amer- 
ica's theaters; 

Whereas  Americans  experience  theater 
through  high  school,  college,  and  communi- 
ty theater  groups  as  well  as  through  profes- 
sional acting  companies; 

Whereas  the  American  people  have  long 
recognized  that  it  is  in  the  best  interests  of 
the  Nation  to  support  the  theatrical  arts; 
and 

Whereas  many  Individuals  and  organiza- 
tions are  now  saluting  the  strength  and  vi- 
tality of  the  theaters  of  America:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  arid  House  of  Rep- 
Te$entatives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  week  of 
June  7,  1987,  through  June  13,  1987.  is  desig- 
nated as  "National  TTieatre  Week",  and  the 
President  is  authorized  and  requested  to 
istue  a  proclaTnation  calling  upon  the 
p«ople  of  the  United  States  to  observe  the 
vatek  with  appropriate  activities,  including 
providing  support  and  assistance  to  theaters 
throughout  the  Nation. 


NATIONAL  THEATRE  WEEK 


Marvh  10.  1987 

\Badneit  in  South  Carolina.  Virginia,  and  Florida 
before  moving  to  Tennessee  to  teach  in  the 
Shelby  County  school  system  from  1969-72. 
In  1972;  Mrs.  Goodala  earned  her  master's 
degree  gt  lulemphis  State  University  and  sub- 
sequently becanw  a  part-time  instructor  ttiere. 

From  1972  to  1975,  she  served  as  supervi- 
sor of  Shelby  County  schools  until  she 
became  principal  of  Farmington  Elementary 
School  In  Germantown.  She  has  demonstrat- 
ed outstanding  commitment  to  fier  profession 
by  serving  as  chairman  or  president  of  numer- 
ous edecational  councils  and  organizations. 
She  was  also  recognized  by  Vne  community  as 
an  outstanding  educator  wtien,  in  1977,  she 
received  ttie  Jaycees  Educator  of  the  Year 
Award. 

K  is  with  great  pleasure  that  I  pay  tritxjte  to 
Mrs.  Gaodale  for  t>eing  selected  as  a  National 
Oistingiished  Principals  Award  recipient  for 
1986.  She  is  not  only  an  asset  to  her  commu- 
nity, but  to  the  entire  education  profession. 


TENNESSEAN  NAMED 
OUTSTANDING  PRINCIPAL 


HON.  BILL  GREEN 

or  HEW  TOHK 
IM  THE  HOtJSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  10,  1987 

Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  intro- 
ducing iegisiatkin  wtvch  designates  tfw  weelt 
of  June  7.  1987  as  "Natkxial  Theatre  Week." 
Eighty-five  of  our  coiieagues  are  original  co- 
sponsors  of  this  bHI.  I  hope  that  many  of  you 
will  come  forward  and  cosponsor  this  legisla- 
tkxi. 

This  is  ttie  fifth  year  that  I  have  introduced 
this  bill  in  ttw  House.  For  the  last  4  years.  Na- 
tkxial Theatre  Week  has  been  celebrated 
across  our  entire  Natwn.  This  legislatk>n  has 
the  support  of  350  legitimate  theaters,  7  na- 
ttonaHy  prominent  uraons  with  thousands  of 
mem>)era.  indrndual  State  and  community  arts 
agencies  ami  the  Natnnal  Association  of 
^Me  Arts  Agencies. 

fMionai  Theatre  Week  pays  tribute  to  the 
thousands  of  Amerk»ns  in  professional  thea- 
ter companies,  high  schools,  colleges,  and 
corranunity  ttwoters  whose  talents  make  the 
Amerfcan  theater  one  of  the  finest  educatnnai 
and  cultural  resources  in  the  worM. 


HON.  DON  SUNDQUIST 

OF  TENNESSEE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  10,  1987 

Mr.  SUNDQUIST.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Octo- 
ber, the  U.S.  Department  of  Education  and  the 
National  Association  of  Elementary  School 
Ptincipals  [NAESP]  recognized  Mrs.  Hazel  F. 
Goodale,  tf)e  principal  of  Farmington  Elemerv 
t9y  ScIkx)!  in  Germantown,  TN,  as  a  national 
distinguished  principal  at  an  awards  ceremony 
held  here  in  Washington. 

The  goal  of  tfie  NAESP  is  to  give  recogni- 
tion to  tfK)se  principals  who  set  tfie  charetcter 
and  quality  of  education  in  the  early  school 
years  ttiat  shape  children's  future  in  the  class- 
room and  in  life.  The  criteria  which  determirra 
recipients  of  tfie  National  Distinguished  Princi- 
pals Award  include  not  only  excellence  in  the 
field  of  educatnn,  but  leadership  in  and  com- 
mitment to  their  community.  Mrs.  Goodale  has 
QKcelled  in  all  these  areas. 

Mrs.  Goodale  is  a  1952  graduate  of  Colum- 
bia College  in  Columbia,  SC,  wtiere  she 
earned  her  bachelor's  degree.  She  was  a 


LEGISLATION  TO  ASSIST  U.S. 
RICE  INDUSTRY 


HON.  ROBERT  T.  MATSUI 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  10,  1987 

Mr.  MATSUI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  intro- 
duce legislatx>n  to  amend  the  Trade  Act  of 
1974  to  assist  tlie  U.S.  rice  industry  and 
others  to  gain  access  to  foreign  markets.  I  am 
joined  by  the  gentleman  from  California,  Mr. 
Fazio,  who  has  been  working  with  me  to  help 
our  rice  industry  irKrease  exports. 

As  my  colleagues  know,  many  countries  re- 
strict or  ban  the  importatkin  of  rice.  Intema- 
tional  trade  in  rice  is  hightly  politKized.  More 
than  50  percent  of  intematk>nal  trade  is  ac- 
counted for  t>y  government  agencies.  As  a 
result,  the  United  States  must  export  its  rice 
into  a  highly  protected  environment. 

U.S.  rice  exports  have  declined  precipitously 
since  1881,  wlien  they  accounted  for  23  per- 
cent of  worid  rice  exports.  Between  1981  and 
1985,  rice  exports  fell  from  a  high  of  3.0  mil- 
lion metric  tons  to  1.9  million  metric  tons. 
Import  liarriers  contritxjted  to  the  decline  of 
the  U.S.  global  share  and  stagnatk)n  in  growth 
of  the  intematnnal  maritet 

Since  implementation  of  the  fVce  Marketing 
Loan  Program  we  mandated  in  passing  ttie 
Food  Security  Act  of  1985,  our  export  pknure 
has  dr»matk»lly  improved.  For  the  1986-87 
marttettig  year,  exports  are  up  62  percent 
over  last  year.  Our  rice  is  now  price  competi- 
tive. But  unless  we  reduce  the  t>arriers  other 
countries  have  erected  to  keep  our  rice  out, 
we  will  never  meet  our  full  export  potential. 

As  my  colleagues  know,  Japan  has  erected 
a  broad  array  of  some  of  the  most  discrimina- 
tory and  illegal  barriers  of  any  country.  In  an 
effort  to  open  this  market  for  U.S.  rrce,  the 
Rk»  Millers'  Associatk>n  filed  a  sectkxi  301 
petitnn  with  the  U.S.  Trade  Representative 
last  fal.  Notwithstanding  the  unassailable  fact 
that  Japan's  polkaes  vk>late  its  international 
obligattons,  the  administratton  chose  not  to 
exercise  tlie  authority  delegated  by  this  Con- 
gress to  pursue  the  matter  with  the  Japanese. 
Ambassador  Yeutter,  however,  assured  the  in- 
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dustry  that  he  wouM  reconsider  the  matter  in 
mk)-1987  if  progress  had  not  tieen  made  pur- 
suing ttiis  in  ttie  context  of  the  Uruguay  round 
of  multilateral  trade  negotiatk>ns. 

I  think  this  matter  is  too  important  to  be  de- 
layed furttier.  Sectmn  1  of  the  bill  we  are  intro- 
ducing today  wrauki  require  tlie  U.S.  Trade 
Representative  to  commence  an  investigation, 
as  if  he  had  accepted  RMA's  petition  last  fall. 
He  must  begin  consultatkxis  with  Japan  and, 
ultimately,  make  appropriate  recommenda- 
tions to  ttie  Presklent. 

Sectk>n  2  of  the  bill  makes  a  generic  revi- 
8k>n  by  broadening  the  definitkxi  of  "unrea- 
sonable" under  section  301 .  As  amended,  ttie 
definitkxi  will  include  refusing  to  grant  import 
lk»nses  and  operating  State  trading  enter- 
prises or  using  Government  procurement 
polk:y  to  restrict  imports.  This  shoukj  assist 
not  only  the  U.S.  rice  industry,  txjt  other  indus- 
tries as  well  in  ttieir  efforts  to  penetrate  for- 
eign markets. 

Finally,  section  3  of  the  bill  modifies  sectk)n 
303  of  tlie  Trade  Act  of  1974.  As  amended, 
the  provisk>n  wouki  give  the  USTR  discretion 
to  refer  agricultural  sectkm  301  petitnns  to 
the  GATT.  This  provision  would  not  require 
anything  new  of  the  USTR,  but  would  provkle 
him  with  additnnal  leverage  since  he  would 
not  be  forced  to  refer  agricultural  cases  to  the 
GATT.  At  present  many  natk>ns  know  such 
cases  must  be  reviewed  in  the  GATT.  and 
thus  recognize  that  tfiey  do  not  have  to  open 
up  their  markets  for  years,  if  ever. 

This  legislatk>n  is  essential  to  assisting  the 
U.S.  rree  industry  and  others  to  break  down 
barriers  to  trade  confronted  throughout  the 
worid.  I  hope  my  colleagues  will  support  us  in 
ensuring  its  swift  passage  and  enactment. 

Thank  you. 


TRIBUTE  TO  ALFRED  J.  GREENE, 
JR.  RETIRING  CLIFTON  TAX 
ASSESSOR 


HON.  ROBERT  A.  ROE 

OP  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  10,  1987 

Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the  past  30 
years  as  tlie  tax  assessor  of  ttie  city  of  Clifton, 
NJ.  Alfred  J.  Greene,  Jr.,  has  established  him- 
selif  as  one  of  the  worid's  foremost  experts  in 
the  fiekj  of  real  estate  assessment  This 
Friday,  March  13,  on  the  occasion  of  his  re- 
tirement, family,  friends,  professk>nal  acquaint- 
ances and  a  city  grateful  for  his  outstanding 
efforts  will  honor  Mr.  Greene  with  a  dinner 
dance  at  the  Westmount  Country  Club  in  West 
Peterson,  NJ. 

Alfred  J.  Greene,  Jr.,  began  his  career  in 
the  revaluatkxi  fieki  and  soon  became  the  su- 
pervising appraiser  and  northeast  regk>nal 
representative  of  tlie  largest  revaluatk>n  firm 
in  the  country.  He  became  the  tax  assessor  of 
Passak:,  Ki  in  1952  and  speartieaded  an 
effort  to  require  tfie  fair  and  equitable  distribu- 
tk>n  of  ttie  county  tax  burden  after  a  study 
conducted  by  Mr.  Greene  proved  that  Passak: 
was  paying  more  ttian  its  fair  share  of  county 
taxes.  Mr.  Greene's  study  eventually  served 
as  a  model  for  ttie  entn-e  State  of  New  Jersey 
when  it  established  a  sale  ratio  study  for 
equalizatton  purposes  a  year  later. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  in  1957,  Alfred  J.  Greene,  Jr., 
became  tax  assessor  in  tfie  city  of  Clifton,  NJ. 
As  he  had  done  in  Passak:,  he  instituted  a 
program  to  assure  tfiat  all  properly  in  Passak: 
County  was  assessed  on  a  fair  and  equitat>le 
basis.  His  efforts  saved  tlie  city  of  Clifton 
more  ttian  $130  mHlon. 

During  his  long  and  productive  career,  Mr. 
Greene  was  extremely  active  in  organizatkms 
related  to  his  profession.  He  served  as  presi- 
dent of  tfie  Passak:  County  Assessors  Asso- 
datkKi  and  of  the  Assoaatxm  of  Muradpal  As- 
sessors of  New  Jersey.  He  was  also  preskjent 
of  tfie  Nortfieast  Regional  Association  of  As- 
sessing Offk:ers,  and  fie  served  on  ttie  execu- 
tive board  of  the  Intematkxial  Associatk>n  of 
Assessing  Offners  representing  assessors 
throughout  tfie  UnKed  States  and  Canada.  He 
is  past  preskient  of  the  Evakjators  Institute  of 
Appraisal  Technotogy  and  he  served  as  a 
consultant  to  tfie  New  Jersey  State  Treasurer, 
tfie  Director  of  tfie  Divisk>n  of  Taxatk>n  and 
the  New  Jersey  Department  of  Civil  Sennce. 

Mr.  Greene  has  also  taught  courses  in  ap- 
praisal and  assessing  at  Rutgers  University 
since  1956.  In  recognitx>n  of  his  outstanding 
servk:e,  Alfred  J.  Greene,  Jr.,  has  received  nu- 
merous awards  and  citatkms,  including  the 
"M"  Award  and  Presklential  Citatkxis  from  the 
IntematKHial  Associatk>n  of  Assessing  Offi- 
cers, and  tfie  Catherine  E.  Pardee  Memorial 
Award  on  two  occasions  from  the  Nortfieast 
Regk>nal  AssociatkMi  of  Assessing  Offk:ers. 

Mr.  Greene,  who  lives  in  Clifton,  is  married 
to  the  fomer  Marjorie  Turner  and  has  two  chil- 
dren, Det)t}ie  and  Susan,  and  four  grandchil- 
dren. He  is  a  memtier  of  tfie  tx>ard  of  trustees 
of  the  Boys'  and  Giris'  Qub  of  Clifton.  Inc.. 
the  board  of  directors  of  Clifton  Senkir  Citi- 
zens' Housing  Corp.,  the  Clifton-Passak:  Re- 
gional Cfiamber  of  Commerce,  tfie  American 
Legon.  the  D.A.V.,  of  whk:h  he  is  a  life 
member,  and  tfie  Upper  Montclair  Country 
Club. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  wish 
Alfred  J.  Greene,  Jr.,  and  his  family,  all  the 
best  for  the  future,  and  to  thank  him  and  to 
congratulate  him  on  a  long  and  illustrious 
csveer.  He  has  spent  tfie  last  35  years  ren- 
deming  outstanding  sennce  to  his  community, 
his  county,  his  State  and  his  Natk>n  and  has 
served  as  the  model  of  what  it  means  to  be  a 
public  servant. 


LET'S  AMEND  THE  TARGETED 
JOBS  TAX  CREDIT  TO  EXTEND 
IT  TO  OLDER  AMERICANS  AND 
DISLOCATED  WORKERS 


HON.  PAT  WILLIAMS 

OP  MONTANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  10,  1987 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today  to 
introduce  amendments  to  the  Targeted  Jobs 
Tax  Credit  Program  to  exterxJ  priority  cover- 
age to  okler  Americans  and  diskx:ated  work- 
ers. 

My  tiill  simply  amends  section  51(d)  of  tfie 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986 — relating  to 
members  of  targeted  groups — by  adding  older 
Americans  arxi  dislocated  workers  to  the  list 
of  target  groups.   In  defining   eligible   older 
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Americans,  we  pick  up  language  in  titte  V  of 
the  OMer  Americans  Act,  sectkxi  507(3). 
While  we  define  diskx»ted  workers  aocordktg 
to  the  definitkxi  in  title  III,  sectnn  302(a),  of 
the  Job  Training  Partnerstiip  Act  This  defini- 
tx>n  was  amended  to  inciude  unemptoyed 
farmers  in  the  1986  amendments  to  ttie  Job 
Training  Partnership  Act 


RESOLUTION  HONORING  MIKE 
MADIGAN 


HON.  BILL  LOWERY 

OP  CAUPORinA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  10,  1987 

Mr.  LOWERY  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  draw  tfie  attentkm  of  my  col- 
leagues to  tfie  distinguished  career  of  Mike 
Madigan  on  his  retirement  from  tfie  office  of 
cfiairman  of  tfie  board  of  directors  of  tfie 
Greater  San  Diego  Cfiamber  of  Commerce: 

Whereas.  Mike  Madigan  began  his  career 
in  city  development  underneath  office  fur- 
niture putting  property  tags  on  city  equip- 
ment, but  soon  rose  to  the  top  of  the  heap: 
and 

Whereas,  he  rose  through  a  number  of 
jobs  in  city  administration  and  he  served 
then  mayor  Pete  Wilson,  as  his  right  hand 
In  downtown  redevelopment,  economic  de- 
velopment, the  trolley  and  growth  manage- 
ment: and 

Whereas,  he  understands  the  need  for  San 
Diego  to  grow  to  maturity  with  style  and 
grace  and  understands  the  growing  pains  of 
a  city  on  the  brink  of  fulfilling  its  potential: 
and 

Whereas,  he  has  served  the  city  and 
county  as  director  of  the  Metropolitan 
Water  District  of  Southern  California;  di- 
rector. San  Diego  County  Water  Authority; 
and 

Whereas,  he  has  served  his  community  as 
Vice  Chairman,  San  Diego  Armed  Services 
YMCA  and  Council  Commissioner.  Vice 
President  for  District  Operations.  Vice 
President  for  F*rograms.  and  President.  San 
Diego  County  Council.  Boy  Scouts  of  Amer- 
ica: and 

Whereas,  through  his  many  years  of 
public  and  private  service  to  the  community 
he  has  distinguished  himself,  given  of  his 
time  and  effort  and  eased  San  Diego's  tran- 
sition from  sleepy  Navy  town  to  dynamic 
city;  and 

Whereas.  Mike  Madigan  is  leaving  the 
office  of  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  Greater  San  Diego  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce on  Deceml>er  18,  1986:  Now,  there- 
fore, be  it 

Resolved,  That  this  occasion  t>e  commemo- 
rated with  entry  of  this  document  in  the 
Congressional  Record  with  our  sincere 
thanks  to  a  San  Diegan  with  an  overwhelm- 
ing commitment  to  making  his  city  "Ameri- 
ca's Finest". 


RAFAEL  SALAS 


HON.  JIM  MOODY 

OP  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  10.  1987 

Mr.  MOODY.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week,  we 
lost  a  preeminent  leader  in  tfie  populatkm 
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IMM  NaHona  Fund  for  Poputotion  Ac- 
>  Okactor  Rafael  Sates.  I  want 
my  oolaaeu**  *"  editorial  com- 
Iw  work  of  tl4r.  Sales  which  ap- 
paand  in  iha  Boston  Globe  yesterday.  We  in 
Can0Mas  should  do  all  we  can  to  carry  out  his 


RataslSalas 

His  name  was  not  known  to  most  Ameri- 
cans. But  across  the  world,  the  work  of 
Refael  Salas  often  marked  the  difference 
between  sickness  and  health,  even  life  and 
death. 

SalsK.  who  died  last  week,  had  served  as 
executive  director  of  the  United  Nations 
PODd  for  Population  Activities  from  the 
Ume  It  was  started  in  1969.  He  was  consid- 
ered the  world's  leadlnc  authority  on  popu- 
lation growth. 

A  person  of  grace  and  gentility.  Salas  saw 
the  catunltous  consequences  of  overpopula- 
tton— for  the  f an^  aod  for  the  world. 

When  be  took  over  the  UN  agency,  it  had 
less  tbsn  $2.5  million  for  its  work.  By  the 
time  he  died,  be  had  generated  worldwide 
acceptance  of  family-planning  programs  and 
had  Increaaed  funding  to  $1  billion  a  year. 

A  mranmimaty  diplomat,  he  could  talk  as 
convindncly  to  coomiunists  as  to  Catholics. 
He  believed  that  unbridled  population 
growth  was  not  a  narrow  issue  of  contracep- 
tion, but  the  basic  problem  underlying  most 
of  the  sodal  and  economic  ills  besetting  the 
disadvantaged  people  of  the  world.  His 
legacy  is  that  nearly  every  nation  has  em- 
braced a  population  policy. 

To  his  dismay,  the  United  States,  once  a 
wc»-ld  leader  in  foreign  aid  for  family  plan- 
ning, withdrew  all  support  for  the  UN 
agracy  last  year.  The  action  grew  out  of  un- 
founded allegations  of  abusive  practices 
within  China's  one-child  family  policy,  and 
as  part  of  the  Reagan  administration's  op- 
position to  abortion.  Although  other  na- 
tions increased  their  contributions,  many 
programs  are  stretched  thin.  The  most  fit- 
ting memorial  to  Rafael  Salas  would  t>e  for 
Congress  to  restore  American  funding  in 
honor  of  this  extraordinary  man. 


SUPPORT  HUNGARIAN  HUMAN 
RIGHTS 


HON.  DONALD  L  "BUZ"  LUKENS 

OP  OHIO 
nt  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  10,  1987 

Mr.  LUKENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  sordid 
human  rights  viotations  in  Romania  have 
caught  the  attention  of  Congress  and  the 
press. 

In  the  March  9  issue  of  tfte  Washington 
Tsnes,  Dr.  Z.  Michael  Szaz,  Secretary  of  Inter- 
national Relations  of  the  American  Hungaria  n 
Federation  and  a  «veil  known  columnist  to  the 
Times  and  other  New  York  and  Chicago 
newspapers,  published  an  overview  of  the  sit- 
uation in  Romania  and  the  slowly  changing  at- 
titude of  the  Reagan  administration  toward  the 
Communist  dtotator,  Nnolae  Ceausescu. 

Dr.  Szaz  is  a  native  to  Hungary  wtio  came 
to  the  United  States  in  19S0  and  hoMs  a  MA. 
and  Ph.D.  degrees  from  the  Cattiolic  Universi- 
ty of  America.  For  9  years  he  taught  at  St. 
John's  University,  Seton  IHall  University  and 
Troy  State  University  as  an  associate  profes- 
sor of  Political  Science.  At  tfiis  time  he  is  the 
executive  vice  president  of  the  American  For- 
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sign  Policy  Institute.  He  is  an  auttior  of  2 
books,  7  studies  and  35  academk:  articles  in 
Siglish  and  German,  in  additnn  to  his  joumal- 
iabc  erKleavors. 

Or.  Szaz  t)aa  been  politKally  active  and 
since  1965  has  been  kitibying  for  tiie  human, 
cultural  and  natnnal  self-determinatxMi  rights 
of  ttie  2.5  millkxi  Hungarians  In  Romania.  We 
worked  together  during  my  first  two  terms  in 
Congress  artd  we  are  again  forming  a  team  in 
Gtcposing  the  human  rights  violations  in  Roma- 
nia afKl  the  State  Department's  irnxxrect  and 
erroneous  policies  toward  the  Communist  dk> 
tator,  President  Nkx)tae  Ceausescu. 

I  commend  this  artkde  to  my  colleagues. 

fProm  Washington  Times,  March  9,  19871 

Romania  Losing  Favor? 

(By  Z.  Michael  Szaz) 

For  years.  Protestant.  Hungarian,  Roma- 
nian, and  other  groups  have  criticized  the 
human-rights  performance  of  President  Ni- 
colae  Ceausescu's  regime  in  Romania.  How- 
ever, the  rosy  image  of  the  "maverick" 
Soviet  satellite  based  upon  past  Romanisji 
diplomatic  moves  and  a  large  degree  of  self- 
(kception,  outweighted  in  the  minds  of  U.S. 
policymakers  the  atrocities  committed  by 
the  most  repressive  Communist  regime  in 
Burope  outside  of  Albania. 

There  now  are  signs,  however,  that  the 
Reagan  administration  is  succumbing  to  the 
concerted  pressure  by  human-rights  organi- 
zations which  have  clearly  demonstrated 
the  absence  of  any  religious  or  political  free- 
dom in  Romania  and  have  documented  the 
persecution  of  Romania's  minorities,  as  well. 

On  Jan.  2.  U.S.  Trade  Representative 
Clayton  Yeutter  armounced  President  Rea- 
gan's decision  to  terminate  trade  advantages 
accorded  Romania  aind  Nicaragua  under  the 
General  System  of  Preferences,  designed  to 
help  developing  nations  remain  competitive 
on  the  American  market.  The  loss  of  their 
trade  preferences  will  result  in  a  $150  mil- 
lion to  $200  million  reduction  in  Romanian 
exports  to  the  United  States.  This  should  l>e 
welcomed,  as  our  trade  with  Romania  ran 
about  5-to-l  in  Romania's  favor  in  1985,  and 
more  than  3-to-l  in  1986. 

While  the  loss  of  GSP  privileges  is  a  hard 
blow,  Romania  can  live  with  the  new  status 
quo  so  long  as  its  most  favored-nation  trade 
status  is  retained.  The  50  percent  tariff  cuts 
under  its  MFN  status  allow  Romania  to 
export  an  extra  $400  million  to  $500  million 
of  goods  to  the  United  States,  representing 
about  40  percent  of  all  Romanian  exports  to 
the  United  States. 

Even  more  interesting  is  the  reason  for 
terminating  Romania's  GSP  status.  The 
fbiding  is  based  not  on  the  relative  competi- 
tiveness of  Romanian  goods,  but  on  Roma- 
nia's violation  of  internationally  recogni2!ed 
Workers'  rights  which,  according  to  U.S.  law, 
include  freedom  of  association,  freedom  to 
organize  and  bargain  collectively,  prohibi- 
tion on  the  use  of  forced  or  compulsory 
l&lx>r,  and  acceptable  conditions  with  re- 
4>ect  to  minimum  wage,  work  hours,  and  oc- 
cupational safety  and  health.  There  is  no 
question  that  the  Romanian  regime  has  vio- 
lated these  rights  for  years,  but  now,  finally, 
the  administration  has  recognized  the  obvi- 
ous and  terminated  Romania's  GSP  status. 

Some  ol)servers  interpret  the  move  as  an 
effort  to  deflect  mounting  objections  to  Ro- 
mania's MFN  status  in  Congress  and  within 
the  administratioiL  By  removing  GSP  privi- 
leges, an  effort  is  made  to  assuage  oppo- 
nents of  trade  preferences  for  Romania. 

The  situation  remains  precarious  for  the 
Ceausescu     regime.     Secretary     of     State 
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GeorgS  Shults's  report  on  Religion  in  Ro- 
mania is  in  the  printing  stages,  but  avoids 
any  references  to  the  persecution  of  the  na- 
tional minorities  or  to  emigration  and  down- 
plays taie  oppression  of  the  national  minori- 
ty churches  (Catholic.  Lutheran.  Hungarian 
Reformed,  and  Unitarian).  Pointed  discus- 
sions oi  the  sdvisability  of  renewing  Ronut- 
nla's  HFN  status  caimot  l>e  avoided. 

Meanwhile.  Congress  is  gearing  up  for 
action.  A  bill.  HR-1250,  calling  for  a  six- 
montl^  suspension  of  Romania's  MFN  status 
has  t>een  reintroduced.  Its  scope  has  been 
widened  to  cover  not  only  violations  of  reli- 
gious and  political  rights,  but  the  rights  of 
Hungarians  and  other  national  minorities, 
as  well 

Rep.  Donald  "Buz"  Lukens,  Ohio  Republi- 
can and  a  member  of  the  House  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee,  has  sent  a  letter  to  Mr. 
Shult%  a  letter  which  has  l>een  co-signed  by 
235  of  his  colleagues. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Ceausescu  regime 
remains  true  to  its  reputation.  Food  and 
energy  shortages  persist  at  dangerous  levels. 
Letter*  from  Transylvania  report  many 
cases  of  typhoid  fever,  cholera,  strep  throat, 
and  whooping  cough.  Two  Transylvanian 
villages  have  closed  their  schools  because 
most  of  the  children  have  active  tul)erculo- 
sis. 

Meat  is  rationed  at  2.2  pounds  per  month 
per  person.  The  rest  of  Romania's  meat 
used  to  he  sold  to  the  U.S.  armed  forces  sta- 
tioned in  West  Germany.  But  by  1985  the 
quality  of  Romanian  meat  was  so  poor  that 
U.S.  Army  meat  inspectors  refused  to  certi- 
fy it.  Romania  must  be  selling  the  meat 
somewhere  else,  because  it  sure  doesn't 
show  Up  in  the  country's  butcher  shops. 

The  promised  Protestant  Bibles  in  the  Ro- 
manian language  have  not  t>een  printed. 
The  Uhited  States  is,  however,  aware  of  the 
fate  of  most  of  the  20,000  Hungarian-lan- 
guage Bibles  donated  a  few  years  ago  by  the 
World  Reformed  Alliance  to  the  Hungarian 
Reformed  Church  of  Transylvania.  They 
showed  up  in  1983  as  recycled  toilet  paper. 

Political  and  ethnic  persecution  continues. 
In  tlw  three  Romanian  provinces  with 
major  Hungarian  majority  populations— Co- 
vasna,  Hargita,  and  Mures— nine  persons 
have  disappeared  in  the  last  two  years  in  ad- 
dition to  the  innumerable  arrests,  convic- 
tions, and  alleged  "suicides."  PoUce  terror  is 
increasing  against  FYotestant  evangelicals, 
Hungarians,  and  other  political  dissenters. 

Although  Mr.  Ceausescu  is  urging  Roma- 
nia's Conununist  Party  to  resolve  the  ques- 
tion of  his  successor,  the  party  has  not  yet 
approved  the  two  candidates  from  Mr. 
Ceausescu's  family:  his  unlieloved  wife, 
Elena,  or  his  wild  playt>oy  son,  Nicu.  There 
are  ccansistent  rumors,  reported  in  a  recent 
issue  of  the  West  German  news  magazine 
Der  Spiegel,  that  Soviet  leader  Mikhail  Gor- 
bachev has  already  picket  his  favorite  candi- 
date. Be  is  Ion  Iliescu,  56,  a  former  Roma- 
nian youth  minister  with  whom  Mr.  Gorba- 
chev studied  in  the  mid-19S0s  at  the  Moscow 
Institute  of  Energy  Studies  and  whose  "or- 
ganizational talents"  and  "clear  mind"  he 
appreciates. 

Meanwhile,  Mr.  Ceausescu  is  keeping  the 
Romanian  army  under  strict  control  and 
has  even  had  its  budget  reduced  5  percent 
through  a  national  referendum.  The  army  is 
increasingly  resentful  of  tieing  used  mostly 
for  ptlblic  works,  when  its  units  must  toler- 
ate secret  police  supervision. 

It  Kmains  one  questionable  element  In 
Romania  as  far  as  Mr.  Ceausescu  Is  con- 
cerned, despite  the  saying  of  Bucharest  in- 
tellectuals that  "com  does  not  explode"— a 


satirical  reference  to  the  national  food  of 
Romania,  com  pone. 
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CONTRA  AID 


REFUSENIKS  LEV  AND  INNA 
ELBERT  ON  HUNGER  STRIKE. 
KIEV  FAMILY  SEEKS  PERMIS- 
SION TO  EMIGRATE 


HON.  MKE  LOWRY 

or  WASBINCTON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  10,  1987 

Mr.  LOWRY  of  Washington.  Mr.  Speaker, 
last  week,  Kiev  refusenlks  Lev  and  Inna  Elt)ert 
began  a  hunger  strike  in  an  attempt  to  con- 
vince ttie  Soviet  authorities  to  grant  them  per- 
mission to  emigrate  to  Israel.  On  very  sivxt 
notice,  many  of  our  colleagues  joined  me  In 
sending  a  telegram  to  General  Secretary  Mik- 
hail Gort)actiev,  dated  March  6,  asking  that  he 
intervene  on  t)ehalf  of  the  Elberts. 

I  want  to  express  my  thanks  to  my  col- 
leagues wfK)  were  so  quick  to  help  out  with 
this  humanitarian  appeal.  On  March  17,  I  plan 
to  send  a  followup  telegram  to  General  Secre- 
tary Gort>achev,  with  this  text: 

As  Members  of  Congress,  we  wish  to  ex- 
press our  deep  concern  about  the  Ell)ert 
family  of  Kiev  as  their  hunger  strike  contin- 
ues. Please  grant  them  an  exit  visa  so  they 
can  rejoin  their  family  In  Israel  as  is  their 
right  under  the  Helsinki  FHnal  Act.  the  U.N. 
Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights, 
and  Soviet  emigration  law. 

I  would  be  most  grateful  for  your  support  on 
this  followup  telegram. 

Since  1976,  when  they  first  applied  for  an 
exit  visa,  Lev  and  Inna  and  their  son  Karmi 
have  paid  a  high  price  for  their  attempts  to 
emigrate.  They  have  been  harassed  and  their 
health  has  suffered.  The  Ukrainian  press  has 
singled  them  out  for  mention  in  anti-Semitic 
artrcles.  Lev  was  imprisoned  in  a  labor  camp; 
Karmi  has  been  attacked  and  insulted  by 
other  stu(ients  at  his  scho<}l.  The  authorities 
have  evert  said  that  Lev  cannot  leave  the 
U.S.S.R.  because  of  his  obligation  to  another 
wife,  despite  Vhe  fact  that  Inna  is  his  first  and 
only  wife.  These  repeated  attempts  to  intimi- 
date this  brave  family  have  not  succeeded  in 
breaking  ttieir  spirit  or  determination. 

One  of  ttie  most  heartrending  developments 
in  this  case  occurred  not  long  ago.  In  Novem- 
ber 1986,  the  Elt>erts  were  again  denied  per- 
mission to  emigrate.  It  was  on  this  oa^sion 
that  ttie  autfiorities  first  brought  up  the  story 
of  the  nonexistent  first  wife.  When  Lev's 
father  Chaim,  a  decorated  Worid  War  II  veter- 
an, he2U'd  of  this  latest  setback,  the  shock 
proved  too  much:  He  died  of  a  heart  attack. 

I  salute  ttie  Elberts  and  their  fellow  refuse- 
nlks in  ttie  Soviet  Unkxi  who  are  seeking,  with 
quiet  courage  and  steadfast  determination, 
ttie  tiask;  human  rights  to  worship  freely,  to 
pass  the  teachings  of  their  faith  on  to  their 
children,  and  to  emigrate.  I  know  that  we  will 
all  continue  to  support  these  brave  people. 


HON.  ROBERT  T.  MATSUI 

OP  CALIPORNIA 
IN  THE  HODSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  10,  1987 

Mr.  MATSUI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  in 
support  of  ttie  whip  task  force  and  the  pro- 
posed moratorium  on  Contra  aid. 

Last  Tuesday,  ttie  Presklent  submitted  to 
the  Congress  ttie  rec^uest  for  the  final  S40  mil- 
lion instailment  on  the  $100  millbn  in  akj  to 
the  Ck>ntras  provided  last  year.  This  nHsney 
will  be  released  unless  we  act  now  to  disap- 
prove that  request. 

The  American  people  have  waited  for 
months  and  deserve  an  immediate  explana- 
ti(xi  of  wtiere  ttie  funds  to  ttie  Contras  have 
gone  before  any  other  funding  is  appropriated 
by  this  Congress. 

We  must  demand  ttiat  ttie  Presklent  ac- 
(Xjunt  for  all  the  missing  funds,  including  ttie 
funds  diverted  from  arms  sales  to  Iran.  I  also 
believe  tliat  180  days  is  suffkaent  time  for  the 
administratk>n  to  repcxt  its  findings  to  the 
House  Intelligence  Committee. 

My  colleagues,  I  call  on  you  to  support  this 
moratorium  to  end  the  treasure  hunt  game. 
The  American  public  needs  to  be  informed  of 
ttie  truth  behind  our  spending  and  exactly 
where  our  important  dollars  are  winding  up. 


EXTEND  THE  STATE  AND  LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT  COST  ESTIMATE 
ACT 
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meet  ttie  new  90  percent  wHtihoMing  rei|uire- 
ment  to  both  interest  and  penalties. 

Last  week  I  introduced  H.R.  1441  whict) 
woukj  temporarily  waive  the  penalty  and  inter- 
est provisk>ns  of  code  sactx>n  6654  for  indh 
vkjuals  wtx)  satisfy  at  least  ttie  80  percent  re- 
quirement as  under  prior  law.  My  legislalion 
w(XJki  provide  a  temporary  waiver  from  penal- 
ties and  interest  for  individuais  until  April  15, 
1988. 

This  legislation  is  necessary  in  light  of  ttie 
confusion  caused  by  ttie  new  complex  W-4 
forms.  Stories  of  long  agonizing  hours  spent 
filing  the  new  forms  have  been  all  too 
common  and  as  a  result  the  IRS  has  been  be- 
sieged with  complaints.  To  ttieir  credit,  ttie 
IRS  has  come  out  with  Form  W-4A  wtik:h  is 
signifKantty  stKXtened  and  simplified.  In  addh 
tion.  the  IRS  has  agreed  to  waive  ttie  penal- 
ties for  taxpayers  wtio  make  gcxxl  faith  effort 
to  adjust  withtioMings.  I  cxxnmend  the  IRS  for 
its  quick  action. 

The  IRS  waiver  of  penalties,  however,  ap- 
plies only  to  ttiose  taxpayers  who  tiave  turned 
in  their  W-4  forms  by  June  1,  1987.  My  bill 
would  provide  a  waiver  until  April  15,  1968. 

By  providing  this  limited  waiver  of  penalties 
and  interest  until  April  15,  1968,  taxpayers  will 
not  t>e  unfairly  penalized  fcx  their  inability  to 
property  complete  ttie  new  W-4  form.  Taxpay- 
ers will  be  given  ttie  opportunity  to  compare 
their  1987  withholding  calculations  with  ttieir 
final  1987  tax  liability  and  will  be  better  able  to 
comply  with  the  sio-percent  requirement  in 
1 988.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  with  me  in 
cosponsorship  of  H.R.  1441. 


HON.  PAT  WILLIAMS 

OF  MONTANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  10,  1987 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
introduce  a  3-year  extensKin  of  the  authoriza- 
tion provided  by  the  State  and  Local  Govern- 
ment Cost  Estimate  Act  of  1981.  This  authori- 
zation expires  on  September  30,  1987.  My  bill 
simply  extends  that  authorization  through 
fiscal  year  1990. 

This  act  requires  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office  [CBO]  to  provide  an  estimate  of  the 
cost  impact  on  State  and  local  governments 
on  reported  legislation  in  the  accompanying 
committee  report.  These  estimates  have 
proved  helpful  to  State  and  local  governments 
as  well  as  to  ttie  Budget  Committee  and 
should  be  continued. 


W-4  WITHHOLDING 


HON.  BIU  FRENZEL 

OP  MINNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  10,  1987 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Tax 
Reform  Act  of  1986  made  several  changes  in 
the  requirements  ttiat  individual  taxpayers 
must  adhere  to  wtien  cakrulating  ttieir  tax  li- 
ability. One  of  ttiese  provisions  raises  the 
amount  of  liability  that  individual  taxpayers 
must  have  wittitield  from  wages  from  80  to  90 
percent  Section  6654  of  ttie  Internal  Revenue 
Code  subjects  ttiose  indivkiuals  wtio  fail  to 


H.R.  1072,  HEALTH  CARE 
CONTINUATION  AMENDMENTS 


HON.  PAUL  B.  HENRY 

OP  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  10,  1987 

Mr.  HENRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  recently  intio- 
duced  H.R.  1072,  to  amend  ttie  provisions  of 
the  Consolidated  Omnibus  Budget  Reconcilia- 
tion Act  [COBRA]  commonly  refeaed  to  as 
the  "health  care  continuation  coverage"  provi- 
sions. I  invite  your  cosponsorstiip  of  ttiis  legis- 
lation. 

In  general,  COBRA  requires  emptoyers  to 
notify  terminated  employees,  separated  and 
divorced  spouses  and  dependents  of  employ- 
ees, arKl  spouses  and  dependents  of  de- 
ceased empk>yees  of  ttieir  eligitiility  to  contin- 
ue to  participate  in  ttie  group  health  benefits 
provided  by  ttie  employer.  The  emptoyer  may 
charge  the  individual  wtio  "buys  into"  ttie 
group  coverage  under  these  provisions  a  max- 
imum of  102  percent  of  the  applk^able  premi- 
um for  ttiat  coverage. 

While  not  seeking  to  change  ttie  purpose  of 
this  law,  my  bH\  seeks  to  address  two  specifk: 
problems  which  have  arisen.  One  involves  ttie 
fact  that  under  ttie  current  law,  a  terminated 
employee  may  continue  to  participate  in  ttie 
former  employer's  group  policy  even  If  tie  or 
she  becomes  employed  by  a  second  employ- 
er who  maintains  a  health  t>enefits  plan  for  its 
employees. 

An  example,  drawn  from  an  actual  case, 
might  help  to  clarify.  An  employee  of  company 
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AwoknlM^qtM 
ny  B|  s  oonpaMof 


and  want  to  woik  for  oompa- 
o(  coinpany  A  Itowav 
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board  of  dirsctors  of  the  Yealiiva  High  School 
of  Queona,  and  to  the  Tahebin  Yeshiva  in  Je- 


March  10,  1987 


Muiphy;  recording  aecratary,  Ms.  Hetan  M. 
Washini^on:  finance  aecretaiy,  Mr.  John  A 
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Affairs  Committee,   has  consistently  proven 
ttwough    decisive    action    and    once    again 
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amended  one  for  the  remainder  of  fiscal 
year  1987. 
I  luiow  that  vou  want  to  hear  aliout  the 
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AIDS  patients  currently  beinc  ho^ftal- 
ized  by  the  VA  cost  about  $40  thousand  per 

v»«r  n^r  nrntithnt     anH  Vk    Kas  w%n^ 
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A  volunlMly  qui  and  «Mnl  to  woffc  for  comp*- 
IV  B,  a  oompailor  trm  ol  oompany  A.  How«v- 
^  taalti  banails  provictod  by 
A  wm  Niof*  a(»»antagaom  to  the 
drcanataneaa  of  Vw  woifcor  than 
•waa  pRwUad  by  company  B,  the  em- 
ployaa  daddad  not  to  aooapt  tha  haaith  bene- 
■la  tram  oompany  B.  but  to  buy  into  company 
A'a  plan  Addng  inMy  to  inaiit.  company  a  is 
aai  inaijart.  ao  al  daimt  againat  it  by  its 
fomiar  amployaa  and  Na  ^MNiaa  and  dapend- 
anli  coma  dbaeHy  fhim  Ha  own  aaminga 

I  tNnk  N  ia  Wr  to  say  that  tha  purpose  of 
tha  OOBRA  pnwtiiona  waa  to  aNow  a  greater 
number  of  people  to  perticipate  in  affordabie 
gntuQ  haaNh  ccwarago.  not  to  aNow  workers 
to  picic  and  cfwoae  among  insurance  plans. 
HJ\.  1072  pnwidea  that  if  one  is  eligible  to 
pailioipala  under  another  group  plan  that 
ona^a  algUlty  for  continuation  coverage 
eiaiis.  incidenlaty.  that  ia  already  the  situa- 
tion wMh  lagaid  to  Madfcare.  The  currant  law 
pfowidea  that  one  vAn  is  enlilied  to  Medicare 
cowaraga  ia  not  oowarad  by  the  health  care 
oonHnuaHon  provisions. 

Second,  OOBRA  fws  in  some  cases  had 
tha  panfarsa  affect  of  actualy  causing  more 
amployaaa  to  go  without  health  care  cover- 
age. Empioysrs  who  provide  health  care  cov- 
frem  tfta  Urst  day  of  employment  must 
Vwraby  provide  ttw  opportunity  for  cor>- 
inuaion  coverage  from  the  first  day  of  ern- 
ptoymant  Thua  one  could  wort(  for  1  day,  and 
be  ertMed  by  law  to  participate  in  tfie  group 
covaraoa  for  the  next  16  months.  Because  of 
thia.  aoma  amployara  wfioae  work  forces  terxj 
to  be  perticuiarty  nighty  transient,  are  now 
being  forced  to  consider  delaying  health  bene- 
fit coverage  for  al  employees  for  60  or  90 
daya.  KR.  1072  provides  tlwt  the  continuation 
coverage  does  not  go  into  effect  until  ttie  em- 
ployee fias  tieen  employed  for  a  period  of  90 
d^fs.  Thus  emptoyera  couM  safely  grant  cov- 
erage for  cunant  employees  from  ttte  first  day 
of  employment,  atittiout  risking  the  possitxiity 
tliat  ttw  employee  wiH  immedately  leave  but 
Hw  employer  would  have  to  continue  cover- 
age for  18  months. 

If  you  have  any  questions  about  the  legisla- 
tion, or  wish  to  coaporwor.  please  see  me  or 
cal  Gary  Viaecher  of  my  staff  at  5-3831 . 


HONORINO  MR.  AND  MRS. 
BERNARD  SUSS 


HON.  GARY  L  ACKERMAN 

omrwYORK 

m  TBI  HOU8B  or  RKPRZSKinATIVES 

TueMdaw.  March  10. 1987 
Mr.  ACKERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today 
to  cal  to  tha  attention  of  my  colleagues  in  the 
Houae  of  Repraaontativoo  the  accompltsh- 
amrtM  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bernard  Suss  on  the 
occasion  of  tftair  dasignatkxi  as  guests  of 
fionor  by  tfie  Young  Israel  of   Hilk:rest  in 
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board  of  directors  of  the  Yeshiva  High  School 
of  Queens,  and  to  the  Tstiet>in  Yeshiva  in  Je- 
ruaalem. 

Bernard  Suss  has  been  a  memt>er  of  the 
board  of  ttie  Young  Israel  of  HHIcrest  for  more 
Itup  14  years.  Devoted  to  tfie  spiritual  and 
coawnunal  Ufa  of  the  HHIcrest  community,  he 
ha$  served  as  tfte  syrtagogue's  presklenL 

The  Sussea  are  also  devoted  to  ttie  State 
of  Israel,  America's  true  ally  In  the  MkMIe 
East  Bernard  Suss  was  granted  the  prestigi- 
ous Menorah  Award  for  his  efforts  in  tMhait  of 
Israel  Bonds.  Linda  Suss'  commitment  to 
Israel  and  our  own  Natkxi  motivated  her  to 
peitidpate  actively  in  MizracN  women  and  on 
the  board  of  ttie  Young  Israel  Sisterhood. 

Mr.  Speaker,  ttie  entfiusiasm  and  dedication 
tti4  Linda  and  Bernard  Suss  have  given  to 
our  community  makes  us  in  Queens  very 
proud.  We  recognize  ttiat  ttieir  efforts  exempli- 
fy aiany  of  ttie  characteristKS  whnh  have  built 
America  into  ttie  greatest  Natkxi  in  the  worid. 
I  now  call  on  all  my  colleagues  in  ttie  House 
of  Representatives  to  join  me  in  congratulat- 
ing ttie  Susses,  ttieir  daughters,  Stieri  and 
Jodi.  and  ttieir  friends  and  family  on  this 
joyous  occaskxi.  May  Bernard  and  Linda  Suss 
enioy  many  years  of  health  to  continue  ttieir 
important  work  for  ttieir  community,  State,  and 
country. 


ST.  PATRICK'S  DAY 


For  more  than  two  decades,  ttie  Susses 
have  been  pMara  of  ttie  community.  An  asso- 
dala  in  the  accounting  firm  of  Tfiet>wasser, 
Waidman  &  Co.,  Bernard  Sues  has  served  as 
a  member  of  the  boerd  of  dvectors  of  the 
Jewish  Mational  FurxTs  ralgkwa  department 
He  haa  alao  lent  Na  sage  counsel  to  ttie 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

OPinCW  JCRSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  10,  1987 

Mr.  ROOIMO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  St.  Patrick's 
Day,  March  17,  Americans  of  all  ethnk:  back- 
grounds pause  to  pay  tritiute  to  Irish-Ameri- 
cans and  ttie  countless  contrit}utk>ns  ttiey 
have  made — in  business,  industry,  entertain- 
ment. Government  religk>n,  and  sports— to 
ttie  enrichment  of  our  natkxial  heritage.  This 
special  day  reminds  us  ttiat  America  is  a  great 
ettmk:  mosak:,  a  Nation  whk:h  draws  strength 
from  its  diversity— ttie  many  beautiful  tradi- 
tk)ns,  viewpoints  and  cultures  that  have  flour- 
istied  in  our  unk)ue  climate  of  freedom. 

In  this  spirit,  it  will  be  my  great  honor,  once 
again,  to  join  with  ttiousands  of  New  Jersey 
residents  partk^pating  in  ttie  52d  Annual  St. 
Patrick's  Day  Parade  in  Newark.  The  parade 
is  ttie  oldest  and  largest  in  New  Jersey. 

This  year's  parade,  whk:h  will  begin  at  2 
p.m.  this  Sunday,  Is  dedeated  to  ttie  memory 
of  the  late  State  Senator  John  CaufiekJ.  I  am 
pleased  to  partKipate  in  this  fitting  memorial 
to  my  good  friend,  John.  His  integrity  and  tire- 
leas  devotion  to  put>lk:  servrce  will  t>e  remem- 
tiered  by  the  people  of  New  Jersey  for  many 
years  to  come. 

Events  like  this  do  not  come  about  because 
of  ttie  luck  of  Irish  alone.  Many  people  work 
kMtg  arxj  tiard  to  make  this  event  a  t>ig  suc- 
cess every  year. 

Ttie  grand  marstial  of  this  year's  parade  is 
Mr.  Joseph  A.  Dougtierty;  deputy  grand  mar- 
stBl,  Ms.  Patricia  A  McGarry  Drake;  general 
ctBirman,  Donakt  Hannon;  1st  vk»  ctiairwom- 
aa  Ms.  Peggy  Treecy,  2d  vk:e  ctiairman,  Mr. 
Gerakf  P.  Lenitian;  treasurer,  Mr.  James  P. 
McCarty;     corresponding     secretary,     Mollie 
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Mupfiy;  racordmg  secretary,  Ms.  Helen  M. 
Waahinifon;  finance  aecrataiy,  Mr.  John  A. 
Kenney;  and  ttie  sergaants-at-arms,  lylr.  Ter- 
rence  OV^eiHy  and  Ms.  Mary  Veaey.  The  Rev- 
erend Monaignor  Jotm  J.  Makxiey  wM  serve 
as  Chaplain. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  salute  these  dedtoatod 
people  who,  year  after  year,  make  ttiis  parade 
a  smaat*ig  success.  Mr.  Thomas  P.  GMin,  hi 
parlKular,  ties  devoted  many  years  to  coordi- 
nating tie  St  Partick's  Day  festivities  in 
Newark.  His  entfiusiasm  and  kxigstanding 
commitment  to  our  community  deserve  spe- 
cial recognitkxi. 

In  many  ways,  ttie  Irish  experience  in  Amer- 
ce has  tieen  synonymous  with  our  Natkxi's 
growth  and  devetopment  Ttie  Kennedy  family 
galvanizad  American  poKtKS.  George  Meany 
exemplified  American  latxx.  Eugene  O'Neill 
stiaped  American  drama.  George  M.  Cotian 
enlivened  Broadway.  And  Louis  Sullivan  pio- 
neered America's  arctiitectural  traditnn. 

Like  many  ottier  immigrant  groups,  the  Irish 
came  to  America  seeking  opportunity  arxl 
fleeing  misfortune.  In  ttie  19th  century,  many 
Irish  immigrants  toiled  hard  buikiing  the  rail- 
roads ttiat  linked  ttie  coasts  of  our  growing 
land.  Others  worked  the  mines  and  factories. 
And  ttiey  often  tied  to  fight  nativist  mot>s  ttiat 
t>randistiad  anti-Irish,  anti-Cattiolk:  sk)gans. 

But  these  early  Irish-Americans  prevailed 
because  of  ttieir  faith  in  ttie  American  dream, 
and  ttie  strength  of  convrctkxi,  k>ve  of  lilierty, 
and  spiriual  resourcefulness  that  ttiey  brought 
with  them  from  ttie  Emerald  Island. 

As  ttie  patron  saint  of  Ireland,  St  Patrick 
has  tieoome  a  symtwl  of  ttie  Irish  people — 
and  for  good  reason.  For  his  message  was 
one  of  peace  and  justk»,  of  faith  and  religion, 
of  learning  and  commitment  When  tie  arrived 
as  a  Christian  misskxiary  on  ttie  stiores  of  Ire- 
land over  1 ,500  years  ago,  he  inspired  a  deep 
spiritual  reverence  in  ttie  people  that  can  still 
be  seen  in  ttie  churcties  he  tiuilt  and  ttie  arts 
and  lettars  ttiat,  to  this  day,  continue  to  fkxK- 
ish. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  important  to  rememtier  on 
this  St.  Patrick's  Day  ttiat  St  Patrnk  Is  re- 
vered by  all  the  Irish  people,  regardless  of 
creed  or  religk>n.  Sadly,  however,  areas  of  St 
Patrick's  tiekjved  Ireland  are  suffering  from  a 
protractad,  hearttireaking  conflkn.  So  as  we 
cetetvate  St.  Patrick's  Day,  let  us  also  tiope 
for  ttie  festoratk>n  of  peace,  txottiertiood  and 
justk^  to  ttie  people  of  Ireland.  This  woukJ  t>e 
a  fitting  tritiute  to  the  memory  of  Ireland's 
patron  saint. 


GERALD  SOLOMON:  A  LOTAL 
FRIEND  OP  THE  VETERAN 


HON.  G.  V.  (SONNY)  MONTGOMERY 

OP  MISSISSIPPI 
IN  IHE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Ttiesday,  March  10,  1987 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
March  1,  our  colleague  Gerald  Solomon  de- 
livered a  very  ekiquent  and  very  timely  ad- 
dress tipfore  delegates  to  ttie  annual  Legisla- 
tive Conference  of  ttie  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars  conducted  here  in  Wastiington. 

Ttie  gentleman  from  New  York,  wtio  serves 
as  rankgng  minority  memtier  of  the  Veterans' 
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Affairs  Committee,  has  consistently  proven 
ttvough  decisive  action  and  once  again 
ttvough  stirring  words  ttiat  he  Is  a  loyal  and 
outspoken  friend  of  ttie  veteran. 

One  ttieme  rings  out  in  Jerry's  words  and 
deeds:  veterans'  issues  are  moral  issues.  I  am 
proud  to  stiare  the  gentleman's  remarks  with 
my  colleagues. 

Rkmarks  op  Hon.  Gerald  B.H.  Solomon 

Ttiank  you,  Cliief  Rainwater,  for  that  in- 
troduction to  this  fine  group.  It's  good  to 
see  you  again  in  harness  as  ctiairman  of  this 
Legislative  Conference  after  your  distin- 
guished career  in  the  V.P.W.,  in  all  the 
ctiairs,  including  conunander-in-chief  and 
later  as  director  of  the  Veterans  Employ- 
ment Service  in  the  Department  of  Latmr 
and  as  director  of  the  VA  regional  offices  in 
Reno.  Nevada,  and  in  San  Diego,  California. 

It's  also  good  to  t>e  with  your  National 
Commander  Norman  Staab  who  has  done 
such  a  fine  Job  in  leading  the  V.P.W.,  in  his 
travels  around  the  country.  I  also  want  to 
mention  Jim  Magill.  the  director  of  the  Na- 
tional Legislative  Service.  He  and  his  associ- 
ates are  often  on  Capitol  Hill  espousing 
your  cause  and  the  cause  of  all  veterans  and 
you  should  l>e  very  proud  of  them. 

I  need  also  to  mention  the  head  of  your 
Wastiington  office.  Cooper  Holt,  who  con- 
stantly reminds  us  of  the  objectives  of  the 
V.P.W.,  and  how  liest  we  of  the  Congress 
can  assist  in  reactiing  those  objectives. 

It  is  my  pleasure  today  to  report  to  you 
and  the  V.P.W.,  on  actions  of  the  House 
Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  as  we  pursue 
our  duties  in  the  100th  Congress.  As  the 
new  ranking  memlier  on  the  committee,  I 
perceive  tliis  to  l)e  one  of  my  more  pleasant 
duties,  and  I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to 
lie  with  you. 

This  time  of  year  is  always  VA  budget 
time.  It  is  when  we  in  the  Congress  begin  to 
determine  the  necessary  amount  of  money 
to  l)e  appropriated  for  VA  to  do  its  job  In 
carrying  out  our  Nation's  commitment  to 
veterans  and  their  dependents. 

It  needs  to  l)e  stated  that  the  budget  for 
any  Govenunent  agency  or  program  that  ul- 
timately comes  out  of  the  Congress  often 
iKars  little  resemblance  to  the  one  initially 
presented.  In  my  view,  this  year  will  be  no 
exception.  The  old  adage  that  the  "adminis- 
tration's proposes  and  Congress  disposes" 
will  again  come  into  play.  And  when  the 
final  product  emerges  it  will  contain  input 
from  Ijoth  the  executive  branch  of  Govern- 
ment and  from  the  Congress. 

When  the  VA  budget  comes  to  Congress, 
several  House  and  Senate  committees  inune- 
diately  l)ecome  involved.  There  are  the  two 
Veterans'  Affairs  Committees,  the  two 
Budget  Committees,  and  the  two  Appropria- 
tions Committees.  Each  has  a  vital  role  to 
play,  but.  of  course,  the  role  of  the  House 
Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  is  the  forum 
from  wliich  I  can  liest  speak. 

Let  me  tell  you  where  we  are  in  the  com- 
mittee at  ttiis  moment.  The  House  Veterans' 
Affairs  Committee  tias  just  made  its  recom- 
mendations to  the  House  Budget  Commit- 
tee. The  Budget  Committee  will  soon  advise 
us  of  its  acceptance,  rejection  or  modifica- 
tion of  those  recommendations.  Concurrent- 
ly with  these  actions,  the  House  Appropria- 
tions Committee  has  tieen  holding  hearings 
on  the  budget  with  the  Administrator  of  VA 
and  tiis  top  associates  as  witnesses. 

Later  during  the  congressional  session, 
these  activities  will  merge  with  similar  ones 
in  the  Senate  and  finally  we  will  have  a  VA 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1988,  and  possibly  an 
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amended  one  for  the  remainder  of  fiscal 
year  1987. 

I  know  ttiat  you  want  to  hear  alMut  the 
budget  recommendations  of  the  Houae  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  Committee  so  let  me  briefly 
discuss  them. 

Firstly,  let  me  say  these  recommendations 
are  unanimous  ones  of  our  entire  commit- 
tee. They  are  jointly  sponsored  by  the 
chairman  of  our  committee.  Soimy  Mont- 
gomery, and  me.  We  are  Joined  by  every 
other  memtier  of  the  committee.  Soimy 
Montgomery's  leadership  in  ttiis  regard  has 
l>een  tremendous,  and  it  has  l)een  my  ex- 
treme pleasure  as  the  new  ranking  member 
on  the  committee  to  work  very  closely  with 
him.  He  is  a  fine  leader,  and  as  you  know,  is 
a  great  friend  of  the  VPW. 

We  have  endorsed  the  administration's 
proposal  for  a  3.5  percent  increase  in  com- 
pensation and  Die  to  lie  effective  December 
1st  of  this  year.  We  did  not  endorse  a  con- 
current proposal  to  index  compensation  to 
the  consumer  price  index.  Our  committee 
wants  to  continue  to  exercise  its  annual  re- 
sponsibility in  this  regard. 

We  have  endorsed  the  proposal  to  make 
the  all-volunteer  G.I.  bill  permanent,  but 
with  basic  funding  to  remain  with  the  Vet- 
erans Administration. 

We  have  rejected  as  unwise  medical  pro- 
posals to  effectively  change  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration legislation  with  respect  to  cer- 
tain veterans  who  currently  come  under  a 
means  test  and  who  must  make  copayments 
to  receive  hospitalization  from  the  Veterans 
Administration.  We  want  to  give  this  recent- 
ly enacted  legislation  a  chance  to  work.  Inci- 
dentally, our  committee  action  has  had  the 
enthusiastic  support  of  the  V.P.W.,  which  is 
greatly  appreciated. 

We  also  rejected  the  $75  million  dollar 
proposal  to  put  these  proposed  ctianges  into 
effect  in  this  fiscal  year. 

We  have  soundly  rejected  the  proposal  to 
increase  the  G.I.  loan  funding  fee  from  the 
current  1  percent  level.  That  just  isn't  going 
to  happen. 

We  proposed  to  add  almost  $300  million  to 
the  VA  medical  budget  to  provide  essential- 
ly for  current  services. 

If  this  prop>osal  is  accepted,  VA  will  not 
have  to  reduce  its  patient  load,  will  not  have 
to  al>sorb  one-half  of  last  year's  pay  in- 
crease, will  not  have  to  atisorb  a  1  percent 
productivity  increase,  will  not  lose  some 
4400  medical  employees,  and  will  not  have 
to  use  equipment  and  supply  money  to  pay 
for  personnel.  In  my  view  this  proposal  goes 
to  the  very  heart  of  preserving  the  VA's 
medical  program.  In  my  view,  it  should  pass; 
it  must  pass,  and  it  will  pass. 

We  have  also  proposed  to  amend  the  VA 
budget  to  provide  more  funds  to  start  on  4 
new  VA  nursing  homes  and  to  add  a  clinical 
addition  to  the  VA  hospital  in  E>allas,  Texas. 
We  have  proposed  $15  million  to  enhance 
the  VA  domiciliary  program  to  assist  in  pro- 
viding more  care  to  the  Nation's  homeless 
veterans. 

We  have  proposed  to  continue  the  VA  vet- 
erans job  program  for  2W  more  years  and  to 
fund  it  with  approximately  $150  million 
over  that  period  of  time. 

We  have  proposed  a  $10  million  increase 
in  VA  operating  expenses  so  that  the  De- 
partment of  Veterans'  Benefits  and  the  De- 
partment of  Memorial  Affairs  will  have 
enough  personnel  to  timely  administer  their 
programs.  This  increase  is  a  must  and  your 
support  of  it  has  l>een  very  timely. 

We  have  proposed  an  additional  $30  noil- 
lion  for  the  VA's  medical  budget  for  treat- 
ment of  veterans  with  AIDS  and  $5  million 
for  AIDS  research. 
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AIDS  patients  currently  lielnc  hospital- 
ized by  the  VA  cost  about  $40  thousand  per 
year  per  patient,  and  VA  has  not  been  ade- 
quately funded  for  this  purpoee. 

And  finally  we  tiave  proposed  $25  mllUon 
to  further  automate  the  VA  medical  pro- 
gram to  the  end  ttiat  it  provides  state  of  the 
art  services  to  our  veteran  patients. 

In  summation,  you  will  recall  the  pro- 
posed VA  budget  initially  propoaed  was  In 
excess  of  $27  billion  for  fiscal  year  1988.  Our 
committee  recommendations  would  add 
$686  million  to  that  amount. 

Ilius,  you  will  see  that  when  considered  in 
the  context  of  the  total  Veterans  Adminis- 
tration needs  already  requested  that  we  are 
not  proposing  any  dramatic  new  initiatives. 
We  do  not  propose  to  bust  the  tHidget.  We 
do  propose,  however,  that  the  VA  get  its  fair 
share  of  national  dollars.  In  our  view,  this  is 
atisolutely  essential  and  less  ttian  this  is 
simply  unacceptable. 

Let  me  emphasize  what  I  have  just  dis- 
cussed is  the  action  of  the  House  Veterans' 
Affairs  Committee  and  not  the  action  of  the 
entire  Congress.  That  action  is  still  to  come 
and  so  your  work  is  not  finished — it  must 
continue  with  your  typical  enthusiasm  and 
your  typical  thoroughness. 

Let  me  now  conclude  with  Just  a  few  phil- 
osoptiical  oliservations. 

This  Meml>er  of  Congress  considers  veter- 
ans lienefits  and  programs  to  l>e  a  Pederal 
responsibility  and  not  one  for  the  States 
and  local  communities. 

This  Meml)er  of  Congress  wants  the  VA 
medical  program  to  go  ever  forward  as  a  tre- 
mendous national  resource  for  veterans  and 
in  fact  for  the  Nation  at  large. 

This  Meml>er  of  Congress  intends  to  sup- 
port strengthening  of  the  VA  medical  pro- 
gram and  will  oppose  any  attempts  to  di- 
minish Its  capacity  or  to  reduce  its  effective- 
ness. 

This  Memtier  of  Congress  rejects  in  an  un- 
compromising way  any  thought  ttiat  VA 
l>enef  its  should  l>e  placed  in  the  category  of 
welfare. 

This  Memlier  of  Congress  wants  the  VA  to 
always  l>e  efficient  in  aU  that  it  does  and  to 
constantly  seeli  ways  to  improve  productivi- 
ty and  enhance  services.  However,  he  also 
believes  that  to  effectively  do  its  job  it  must 
t>e  provided  with  the  necessary  tools,  includ- 
ing adequate  dollars. 

In  this  my  first  appearance  l>efore  the  Na- 
tional Legislative  Committee  of  the  VPW.  I 
am  privileged  to  state  to  you  tliat  the  House 
Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  is  walking  side 
by  side  with  many  of  the  objectives  of  your 
organization.  We  tiave  the  same  ideals,  the 
same  aspirations,  and  the  same  dreams.  We. 
of  course,  will  not  always  agree  on  details  of 
the  matters  jointly  before  us.  However.  I  am 
confident  that  we  will  always  agree  as  to 
basic  aims  and  purposes,  and  we  will  always 
agree  that  this  Nation  ought  notr-and  pray 
God  it  never  wUl— turn  its  back  on  its  moral 
obligations  to  those  who  proudly  call  them- 
selves veterans  of  the  Armed  Porces  of  the 
United  States  of  America. 

Thank  you  and  God  bless  each  of  you. 
And  God  bless  the  VPW. 
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TRIBUTE  TO  QBOROE  EL 
DiFERATORE 


iiON.FIUNKJ.GUARINI 


Df  TBB  UOUIC  Of  ] 


FATITES 


Tuadaw,  MarOi  10. 1987 

Mr.  QUARIM.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Friday 
waning  Msch  13,  1967.  a  laallreoniBl  (inner 
ia  baino  aponaorad  at  Ihe  Glen  Point  Hotel,  in 
Taanack  NJ,  honoring  George  E  Imperatore.  I 
wQuU  ■»  to  highlght  the  many  accomplish- 
manla  of  Ma  man,  whom  I  have  had  the  d»- 
Vrwi  plaaaura  of  knowing  for  over  20  years. 

Gaoiga  ia  a  member  of  the  well-known  Im- 
peratore famly,  numbering  aeven  Ivothers 
and  lliraa  lialarB,  bom  of  Eugene  and  Ther- 
aaa  Imparatora.  They  were  tongtime  residents 
of  Weal  Naw  York.  NJ.  «vl«ch  is  in  the  north- 
em  ertd  of  my  dMncL 

Rwa  of  Vw  brolharB,  including  George,  are 
paitMpa  beat  known  for  the  devetopment  and 
oparaion  of  perliapa  one  of  the  moet  suc- 
oaaaM  privatoly  owned  transport  companies 
in  the  UnHed  SWtos. 

In  their  early  days  in  West  New  York  their 
amal  grocery  store  supported  ttie  entire 
family.  Iha  cfiidren  quickly  learned  ttie  harsh 
raaWaa  of  a  towar  middte-ciass  existence 
during  the  Great  Depresskxi.  While  early 
aclwoing  taught  them  ttte  three  R's,  the  real 
huaoni  tfiey  toamod  aenrad  to  buiM  a  career 
in  the  highly  competitive  transportation  Indus- 

George  had  to  sacrifice  his  education  and 
work  on  the  waterfront  at  age  15.  In  1942, 
during  WorM  Ww  II.  he  enlisted  in  the  Navy, 
aerved  3%  years  and  was  honorably  dis- 
charged with  the  rank  of  electrician's  mate  2d 


After  his  dtocfiarge  in  1946  George  and  his 
brottiers  ooraidared  many  careers  and  decid- 
ed to  buy  a  surptos  Army  truck  for  the  fumi- 
ture  mowing  business.  WHhin  a  matter  of  days 
George  and  his  brother,  HaroM,  layed  the 
fowKMnn  of  what  was  to  become  A.P.A. 
Transport  Corp. 

Over  the  years,  George  Imperatore  has 
demonstrated  exemplary  ability  in  marketing 
and  pubic  retatnrts.  His  many  talents  range 
from  promotirig  ttie  company,  to  estat)lishing 
competilive  rates  for  customers.  As  vice  presi- 
dent of  sales  and  traffic,  for  A.D.A..  George  di- 
rected critical  operations  for  ttie  fledgling  busi- 


From  its  humbte  beginning,  with  2  trucks, 
A.PX  Transport  Corp.  has  grown  to  2,000 
pieces  of  equipment  with  30  terminals  serving 
more  than  20,000  towns  and  communities. 
A.OA  eamed  $90  million  in  1986,  with  1,500 
paopto  in  its  employ.  Through  his  financial 
succeaa.  ha  has  been  able  to  provide  ttie  citi- 
zens of  our  area  wHh  vakiable  community 
sennoes.  His  civic  dedKatkxi  and  leadership 
has  brought  him  to  the  forefront  of  humanitari- 
an commitmertf. 

George's  own  personal  interest  in  sports 
and  health  helped  pave  the  way  for  the  Amokj 
D.  Imperatore  Recreation  Center.  George  was 
instrumental  in  tfie  design  of  ttie  $1  millnn  fa- 
cSty,  dedtoated  to  his  emptoyees  and  civil 
groups,  tocated  on  his  North  Bergen  property. 
Involvement  with  community  groups  has 
brought  such  recognitnn  as  the  PAL  Distin- 
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guisfied  Service  Award,  Silver  Beaver  Award 
t>y  ttte  Hudson-Hamilton  Boy  Scouts  Associa- 
t»n,  ttie  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  and  ttie 
1977  UNICO  Man  of  the  Year  for  Hudson 
County. 

In  1980,  Mr.  Imperatore  was  appointed  to 
ttie  Palisades  Interstate  Park  Commisskxi  by 
Gov.  Brandon  Byrne.  Ttirough  tiis  sponsorship 
of  tennis  tournaments  and  ctiarity  dances  tie 
has  Helped  buito  new  and  modem  recreattonal 
fadlifes  for  ttie  people  of  Hudson  and  Bergen 
Counties.  As  a  man  of  strength  and  determi- 
natton,  he  brings  a  human  quality  to  txjsiness. 
His  accomplishments  for  New  Jersey's  citi- 
zens stands  as  an  example  for  all  of  us. 

George  Imperatore  can  be  called  a  friend, 
civic  leader,  activist,  athlete,  health  advocate, 
putilic  benefactor,  hustMuid,  father,  grandfa- 
ther, churctiman,  businesssman,  and  ptiilan- 
ttvopisL  However,  ttie  common  thread  ttiat 
tiinds  all  of  George's  accomplishments  togettv 
er  is  sendee  to  his  feltow  man. 

I  am  certain,  Mr.  Speaker,  ttiat  all  my  col- 
leagues tiere  in  ttie  House  of  Representatives 
will  join  me  in  a  sahjte  to  George  Imperatore, 
servant  of  his  feltow  man. 


TONGASS  TIMBER  REFORM  ACT 
OP  1987 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  MRAZEK 

or  ITBW  YORK 
IK  THE  HOUSE  OF  REFRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  10,  1987 

Mr.  MRAZEK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to 
introduce  today,  atong  with  more  than  40  of 
my  oolleagues,  a  t>ill  ttiat  will  simultaneously 
reduce  ttie  Federal  defnit  and  protect  the  en- 
vironment. 

This  bill,  ttie  Tongass  Timber  Reform  Act  of 
1987,  will  restore  fiscal  accountabiility  and  re- 
sponsible management  to  our  Natton's  largest 
national  forest  by  repealing  sections  705(a) 
and  705(d)  of  ttie  Alaska  Natkxial  Interest 
Lands  Conservatton  Act  of  1980  [ANILCA].  It 
will  save  ttie  American  taxpayers  billions  of 
dollars  and  will  save  an  ecosystem  of  incalcu- 
lable value — one  of  the  last  rain  forests  in  the 
worid's  temperate  latitudes — the  Tongass  Na- 
tk}nal  Forest  in  southeast  Alaska. 

The  U.S.  Forest  Service  [USFS]  is  wasting 
tens  of  millions  of  taxpayer  dollars  each  year 
on  a  timt>er  sales  program  that  cannot  accom- 
plish its  stated  goal  of  preserving  timber  in- 
dustiy  jobs.  By  introducing  this  bill,  my  goal  is 
to  piece  the  Tongass  timtier  program  on  the 
same  plane  as  national  defense  by  requiring 
annual— rattier  than  the  present  permanent- 
appropriations  and,  as  a  result,  to  save  both 
an  important  natural  resource  and  taxpayer 
dollars. 

Dt^ng  years  of  strongest  timber  demand 
and  prior  to  the  passage  of  ANILCA,  the 
USFS  still  lost  millions  of  dollars  selling  timtier 
from  the  Tongass.  Because  of  the  deteriorat- 
ed market  condittons  and  high  levels  of  USFS 
spending  since  Congress  handed  the  Tongass 
timtier  program  an  open-ended  permanent  ap- 
propriation, a  virtual  tilank  ctieck,  taxpayer 
losses  have  shyrocketed. 

Net  Tongass  timtwr-program  receipts  and 
expenditures  for  1977  ttirough  1986  are  nega- 
tive over  ttie  entire  10-year  period,  resulting  in 
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a  total  toss  of  more  than  $360  mHlton.  In  fact, 
annual  net  receipts  are  consistently  negative 
even  if  one  completely  ignores  ttie  timtier  pro- 
gram's capital  costs,  such  as  roads,  brtoges, 
and  facilities. 

In  1983  and  1984,  annual  taxpayer  tosses 
on  Federal  timber  sales  from  ttie  Tongass 
\were  $57  million  and  $54  mMKon,  respectively. 
Stated  diffferently,  ttie  Tongass  timtier  program 
tost  91  cents  on  every  taxpayer  dollar  spent  in 
1983  and  93  cents  in  1984.  In  1985  and  1986, 
taxpayer  losses  were  maximized  at  more  ttian 
99  cents  on  ttie  dollar. 

Unfortunately,  even  the  USFS's  reports  to 
Congress  affirm  ttie  sad  fact  that  ttie  annual 
dollar  amount  of  these  losses  is  txxjnd  to 
grow  over  time.  Because  of  chronically  weak 
markets  for  soutfieast  Alaska's  timber  prod- 
ucts and  the  fact  ttiat  future  harvests  will  have 
to  rely  cr  less  accessitile,  less  valuatile 
stands,  ttie  worst  tosses  loom  ahead  for  ttie 
taxpayer. 

While  huge  taxpayer  losses  on  ttie  Tongass 
timber  program  generally  reflect  ttie  funda- 
mental uneconomk:  nature  of  timber  re- 
sources in  ttie  Tongass,  the  USFS  has  made 
its  own  significant  contributton.  For  example, 
the  agency  lias  continually  offered  timt)er  for 
sale  wtiere  ttiere  is  no  apparent  market 
demand.  Between  1980  and  1984,  this  prac- 
tice alone  caused  average  annual  tosses  ex- 
ceeding $8  millton  tiecause  of  sale-prepara- 
tion, road-design,  and  road-constructton  costs. 
Instead  of  conserving  taxpayer  dollars  by  re- 
ducing ttie  tinrtoer  prepared  for  sale  to  an 
amount  likely  to  sell,  and  tiy  eliminating  all 
roadtMjikling  expenditures  into  roadless  area — 
at  a  cost  of  more  than  $150,000  per  mile,  ttie 
USFS  continues  in  a  "business  as  usual" 
manner. 

The  USFS  continues  to  commit  the  best 
portions  of  the  Tongass'  rare  old-growth 
forest  to  logging  stating  a  need  to  maintain 
timber  industry  jot>s.  However,  in  spite  of  in- 
creasing ttntier  program  expenditures,  regton- 
al  timber  industry  employment  has  fallen 
sharply— from  more  than  3,000  in  to  less  than 
1,800  today.  Since  there  is  little  demand  for 
this  indusVy's  products,  any  polrcy  that  seeks 
to  maintain  employment  by  increasing  the 
available  supply  of  timber  is  tiound  to  fail. 

This  Federal  policy  is  also  flawed  because  it 
ignores  ttie  contritxjtions  to  timber  output  and 
employment  that  can  tie  made  by  Alaska 
Native  corporations.  These  corporations,  es- 
tablished pursuant  to  the  1971  Alaska  Native 
Claims  S^ement  Act,  are  wtiolly  owned  by 
Alaska  Natives.  Through  careful  land  selec- 
tions, the  Native  corporations  now  own  some 
of  the  best  timtier  lands  In  southeast  Alaska. 
Their  share  of  the  regtonal  timtier  harvest 
climtied  fibrn  13  percent  in  1980  to  58  per- 
cent in  th«  first  two  quarters  of  1986.  Howev- 
er, USFS  sales  under  two  exclusive  50-year 
conto-acts  impede  the  atiility  of  ttie  Native  cor- 
porations to  successfully  market  their  pulp- 
grade  logs.  Up  to  50  millton  board-feet  of 
pulp-grade  material  is  left  on  ttie  ground  on 
Native  corporation  clearcuts  each  year  tie- 
cause  the  pulp  mills  have  access  to  subsi- 
dized federal  timber  from  ttie  Tongass. 

Finally,  ttie  Federal  timtier  program  places 
at  risk  a  large  numtier  of  jobs  in  sotjttieast 
Alaska  that  ultimately  depend  on  ttie  preser- 
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vation  of  more  forest  areas  on  ttie  Tongass. 
Ttiis  is  particularly  true  for  jotis  in  the  fishing 
and  tourism  sectors  of  ttie  economy.  These 
sectors,  wtiich  provtoe  more  ttian  twice  as 
many  jolM  as  ttie  timber  industry,  depend  on 
nabjral  resources  ttiat  can  be  sustained  in 
perpetuity.  Ttie  souttieast  Alaska  timber  indus- 
try, on  ttie  ottier  tiand,  is  dependent  on  ttie 
one-time  tiarvest  of  high-volume,  old-growth 
timber  ttiat.  for  practical  purposes,  is  non- 
renewabto.  This  fact  makes  a  continued  de- 
cline of  timber  industry  jotis  inevitatito.  Pres- 
ently, Federal  timtier  program  tosses  translate 
into  an  annual  cost  of  more  than  $36,000  per 
job  in  togging  and  mM  work. 

Mr.  Speaker,  ttie  Tongass  is  bigger  ttian  ttie 
State  of  West  Virginia.  It  is  home  to  the  great- 
est concentrations  of  tiakl  eagles  and  grizzly 
bears  left  in  America.  Its  streams  provtoe  ttie 
spawning  grounds  for  a  salmon  fishery  ttiat  Is 
vital  to  ttie  economy  of  Alaska.  Perhaps  more 
important  to  ttie  future  of  the  State's  economy 
is  ttie  rapidly  growing  numtier  of  tourists  wtio 
come  to  ttie  Tongass  to  experience  its  spec- 
tacular witoemess.  As  John  Muir  described  it 
more  ttian  100  years  ago,  ttie  Tongass  Is  a 
place  of  endless  rtiythm  and  tieauty. 

Ttie  uraque  qualities  that  make  ttie  Tongass 
an  important  resource  for  ttie  Nation  are 
threatened  by  ttie  Federal  timber  program 
and,  particularty,  by  the  USFS's  interpretation 
of  ANILCA.  Section  705,  included  as  pari  of  a 
tiroad  amendment  package  prior  to  Senate 
passage  of  ttie  act,  contains  three  provisions 
ttiat  are  environmentally  and  economically  un- 
sound. 

First,  section  705  sets  a  goal  of  supplying 
4.5  bilUon  board-feet  of  timber  per  decade 
from  ttie  Tongass  to  dependent  industry. 
Second,  it  provides  an  open-ended  appropria- 
tion of  at  least  $40  millton  annually  or  as 
much  as  ttie  Secretary  of  Agriculture  finds  is 
necessary  to  enatile  the  USFS  to  achieve  ttie 
timtier  supply  goal.  Unlike  virtually  all  other 
Federal  expenditures,  including  expenditures 
for  national  defense,  these  funds  are  not  sub- 
ject to  deferral  or  rescisston  tiy  ttie  administra- 
tion. Nor  are  ttiey  subject  to  the  annual  appro- 
priations process  in  Congress.  Finally,  ttie 
section  exempts  the  Tongass  from  an  impor- 
tant reform  of  ttie  National  Forest  Manage- 
ment Act  of  1976  that  requires  ttie  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  ktontify  national  forest  lands 
that  are  econormcally  and  physically  unsuited 
for  timtier  production. 

Sectton  705  is  an  anomaly  in  national  forest 
management  designed  especially  for  ttie  Ton- 
gass. In  essence,  it  ratified  a  series  of  un- 
proven  econorrac  assumptions  in  ttie  USFS's 
1979  Tongass  Land  Management  Plan 
[TLMP]  aimed  at  preserving  the  regtonal 
timtier  industry.  Ttie  existing  pulp  and  sawmills 
In  souttieast  Alaska  were  built  as  a  direct 
result  of  efforts  by  the  USFS  to  establish  a 
major  timber  industry  in  the  regton.  Ttie  TLMP 
and  section  705  represent  an  ongoing  attempt 
to  sustain  ttie  tirntier  economy  created  by 
ttiose  earlier  efforts.  This  strategy  has  been 
ttiwarted  because  of  a  stiarp  decline  in 
demand  for  ttie  regton's  timtier  products. 

In  ANILCA,  Corigress  recognized  the  inher- 
ent tension  between  togging  on  the  Tongass 
and  ottier  important  goals  such  as  the  preser- 
vation of  wiMemess,  witolife,  and  fish  re- 
sources.  Congress   furttier   recognized   ttiat 
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economk:  and  environmental  factors  ctiange 
over  time.  For  these  reasons,  section  705(b) 
of  ANILCA  requires  the  USFS  to  report  to 
Congress  by  ttie  fifth  anniversary  of  ttie  act, 
and  every  2  years  thereafter,  on  the  status  of 
ttie  Tongass. 

As  ttie  1985  section  706(b)  report  conclu- 
sively demonstrates,  section  705  will  continue 
to  result  in  the  taxpayer  kisses  approactiing 
99  cents  on  every  dollar  spent  growing  and 
selling  trees  on  ttie  Tongass.  Moreover,  be- 
cause ttie  economk:  assumptions  upon  whk:h 
ttie  law  was  tiased  tiave  proven  to  tie  totally 
in  error,  it  is  apparent  ttiat  ttie  law  must  tie 
ctianged  to  reflect  current  circumstances  and 
national  fiscal  priorities. 

The  USFS  spent  $50  million  the  last  5  fiscal 
years  to  prepare  and  administer  sale  offerings 
for  wtiich  ttiere  were  no  tmyers.  By  1985, 
there  were  no  buyers  for  61  percent  of  ttie 
timtier  offered  for  sale  by  the  USFS.  Never- 
ttieless,  the  agency  continues  to  prepare 
sales  wittiout  regard  to  demand.  I  sti-ongly  be- 
lieve ttiis  practice  stiouki  and  can  tie  stopped. 

The  USFS  shoukj  limit  the  preparation  of 
new  sales  each  year  to  volumes  tiased  on  an- 
ticipated demand  for  sale  offerings  and  esti- 
mated tiacktogs  of  prepared  sale  offerings. 
The  agency  stiouki  include  estimated  back- 
logs and  projected  demand  levels  in  ttie 
annual  supply  and  demand  reports  to  Con- 
gress that  are  required  by  ANILCA.  Ttie  Ton- 
gass Timtier  Reform  Act  requires  ttie  USFS  to 
justify  expenditures  each  year  so  ttiat  ttie  Ap- 
propriations Committee  can  determine  the  ap- 
propriate level  of  funding. 

The  Tongass  National  Forest  is  one  of  the 
last  significant  stands  of  temperate  rain  forest 
left  in  ttie  norttiem  tiemisphere.  Ttiat  the 
American  taxpayer  should  be  asked  to  subsi- 
dize ttie  destruction  of  this  magnificent  nation- 
al treasure  is  rkteukius.  I  ask  ttiat  you  join  me 
in  limiting  the  funds  availatile  to  sutisidize  the 
Alaska  timtier  Industry  and  to  require  the  Ton- 
gass txxiget  to  reflect  nattonal  fiscal  needs 
and  resources. 


A  GALLOP  POLL  IN  CENTRAL 
AMERICA 


HON.  JERRY  LEWIS 

OF  CALIPOimiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  10,  1987 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  submit  for  ttie  Record  a  Gallop 
Poll  that  was  conducted  in  January  of  this 
year  in  Costa  Rica,  Honduras.  El  Salvador  and 
Guatemala.  Personal  interviews  were  conduct- 
ed In  each  country  by  Consultorial  Interdisci- 
plinaria  en  Desarrolk},  S.A.,  the  Costa  Rican 
affiliate  of  Gallup  International  for  ttie  USIA. 
Ttiese  numbers  reaffirm  the  large  support  for 
ttie  Contras  in  Central  America.  This  poll  rep- 
resents a  national  sampling  of  approximately 
1 ,200  adults  in  each  country. 

Two-ttiirds  of  ttie  people  In  all  four  countries 
approve  U.S.  aid  to  the  Contras,  both  military 
and  nonmilitary. 

Three-qua'ters  of  the  peopto  in  ail  four 
countries  see  ttie  Soviets  as  fomenting  ttie 
conflk:t  in  ttie  regton. 
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strong  majorities  say  ttie  Sandinistas  traat 
peopto  unjustty  and  represent  only  a  minority 
of  the  population.  Most  ttiink  a  majority  of 
Nicaraguans  favor  the  Contras. 

The  preponderant  opinton  is  ttiat  ttie  Con- 
ti-as  ti'eat  war  zone  population  much  better 
ttian  the  Sandinistas. 

"How  justly  does  the  govemment  of  Nica- 
ragua treat  the  people— very  justly,  some- 
wtiat  justly,  with  little  justice,  or  not  Justly 
at  all?" 

TABLE  l.-SANDINISTA  TRtATMEHT  OF  NICMMjUAN 
PEOPLE 

[In  percent] 
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(a)  Representatives 

■Would  you  say  the  government  of  Nica- 
ragua represents  the  majority  of  the  people 
or  that  it  represents  a  minority?" 

TABLE  2  —OPINIONS  OF  THE  SANOINISTA  (XJVERNMENT 
(In  penxnf] 
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11 

11 
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Totals 

100 
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(b)  Popular  Support 

"Which  side  in  the  conflict  do  you  think 
the  majority  of  ttie  people  of  Nicaragua 
support — does  ttie  majority  favor  the  Sandi- 
nista  government  forces,  or  favor  the 
Contra  opposition  forces?" 
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"Now  a  question  atiout  the  future.  Some 
people  say  that  our  country  will  probably  lie 
attacked  militarily  by  another  country  in 
ttie  next  two  or  tliree  years.  Other  people 
say  that  while  this  is  possible,  it  is  not  likely 
(proliable).  What  do  you  think— would  you 
say  that  an  attack  on  our  country  in  the 
next  two  or  three  years  is  very  likely,  fairly 
likely,  not  very  likely,  or  not  at  all  likely?" 
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TABLE  l-aXlNTRKS  NAMED  AS  SUPdYING  ARMS  TO 
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like  us  to  find  a  comer  in  the  ruins  and  wait 
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ti^avel,  engineering  and  constmction.  and  has 
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If  answered  very  or  fairly  likely  in  preced- 
inc  queatian.  aak:  "Which  country  is  the  one 
that  would  attackr'  "Any  other?" 
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(a)  "Which  country,  if  any,  would  come  to 
our  aid  immediately  if  we  were  attacked?" 


TABLE  4.- 
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(b)  "In  your  opinion,  can  the  U.S.   be 
relied  upon  to  help  ua  defend  our  country  In 
I  of  future  military  attack?" 
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MLE  S-TREATMENT  BY  COMBATANTS  OF  PEOPLE  IN 
WAfiZQNES 

If 
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ia)  "As  you  may  know,  the  United  States 
is  givins  military  aid  to  the  opposition 
forces  Icnown  as  'Contras.'  What  Is  your 
opinion  of  this?" 

UBLE  6.-OPtNI0N  OF  U.S.  AID  TO  CONTRA  FORCES  IN 
NICARAGUA 
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(b)  "The  U.S.  also  gives  non-military  aid 
to  the  Contra  forces.  What  is  your  opinion 
of  this?" 
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"Do  you  agree  or  disagree  that  other  Cen- 
tra] American  governments  should  give  aid 
to  the  Contra  forces?" 

TABLE  7.-VIEWS  ON  OTHER  CENTRAL  AMERICAN 
COUNTRIES  GIVING  AID  TO  CONTRAS 


[In  pcfcoit) 


"There  are  people  living  in  the  area  of 
Nicaragua  where  there  is  armed  conflict  be- 
tween the  Sanrtinlitfa  government  forces  and 
the  Contra  opposition  forces.  Which  of 
these  two  forces  generally  treats  the  people 
with  more  consideration?" 
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"Which  countries  give  military  aid  to  the 
Sandinista  government  forces  in  Nicara- 
gua?" 
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TABLE  &-O0UNTRIES  NAMED  AS  SUPPLYING  ARMS  TO 
SANOMtSTA  GOVERtiMENT 
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"Whalt  is  your  opinion  about  provision  of 
(this)  niilitary  aid  to  the  Sandinista  govern- 
ment lit  Nicaragua— do  you  approve  strong- 
ly, approve  somewhat,  disapprove  some- 
what, or  disapprove  strongly?" 


TABLE 
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CONBTITUENTS'  OPEN  LETTER 


HON.  RONALD  V.  DELLUMS 

or  CAUrORH  lA 
IN  tHE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESnTTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  10,  1987 

Mr.  pELLUMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  to  your 
attentkih  and  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
the  foiling  statement  in  tiie  form  of  an  open 
letter  to  President  Reagan  and  General  Secre- 
tary G<tt>achev.  I  join  my  cor^stituents  in  their 
call  for  an  end  to  the  nuclear  madness.  The 
statement  follows: 

Text  op  the  Open  IfrrsR  to  Romalo 
Aeagam  and  Mikhail  Oorbachev 

We,  ttie  undersigned  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  hereby  declare  that  we  morally 
oppose,  the  research,  development,  testing, 
production  and  deployment  of  nuclear 
weapoi^. 

Your  nuclear  policies  hold  us  as  psycho- 
logical hostages,  a  form  of  barbarism  that 
threatens  a  retreat  to  the  spiritual  darknww 
that  liaunted  human  past.  They  drive  us 
further  into  an  era  in  which  fear  and  hatred 
increasingly  guide  our  actions,  and  could 
thrust  us  headlong  into  the  ultimate  Dark 
Age:  Etctinction.  Then  we  shall  suffer  Jona- 
than $chell's  dual  death,  the  end  of  all 
humai)  life  and  the  end  of  all  human 
memory. 

We  envision,  instead,  the  possibility  of  the 
human  species  controlling  its  destiny  and 
bringing  just  peace  to  the  world. 

Thelefore,  we  stand  In  resistance  to  the 
nudeaf  policies  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
publics and  the  other  nuclear  nations.  Here 
we  mivt  stand,  although  it  is  a  terrible  and 
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a  terrifying  place  between  the  politics  of  or- 
dinary citizenship  and  the  sometimes  neces- 
sary politics  of  revolution. 

You  have  failed  us,  as  have  other  present 
leaders  and  your  predecessors  in  the  nuclear 
age,  by  prolonging  the  arms  race.  History 
calls  us  to  eliminate  nuclear  weapons,  and  it 
is  because  ordinary  politics  has  failed  in  this 
task  that  we  move  to  a  stance  of  resistance. 
We  ask  our  fellow  citizens  throughout  the 
world  to  Join  us.  We  hope  and  pray  that  you 
will  listen,  so  that  we  will  never  feel  com- 
pelled to  move  to  a  stance  of  revolution.  Yet 
if  revolution  becomes  the  only  alternative  to 
extinction,  we  know  we  will  have  to  heed 
that  call  Just  as  we  have  been  called  by  his- 
tory to  resistance. 

We  do  not  come  from  a  narrow,  contempo- 
rary view  of  politics.  From  a  broad  Christian 
perspective,  we  have  carefully  examined  the 
development  of  civilization.  We  draw  from 
the  well  of  human  memory  to  seek  the 
moral  path  to  the  future.  We  look  to  the 
Sth  Century's  Augustine  of  Hippo,  to 
Thomas  Aquinas  In  the  13th  Century,  and 
to  John  Calvin  in  the  ISth  Century,  among 
others.  Their  thought  led  to  the  modem 
rules  of  Just  war  for  those  committed  to  the 
belief  that  violence  is  sometimes  necessary 
to  resolve  human  problems.  They  postulate, 
among  other  things,  that  once  nations  are 
engaged  in  conflict,  noncombatants  must  t>e 
immune  from  direct  attack.  We  draw  our 
central  argxmient  precisely  from  this  point. 
When  the  U.S.  government  Initiated  nuclear 
war  at  Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki  in  1945,  kill- 
ing 150,000  noncombatants,  we  turned  our 
backs  on  fifteen  centuries  of  thought.  Our 
aboutface  sent  us  further  back  down  the 
road  to  human  barbarism,  a  course  already 
set  so  tragically  by  Adolph  Hitler. 

The  clearest,  loneliest  voice  against  our 
course  was  that  of  Admiral  William  Leahy, 
chief  of  staff  to  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  and 
Harry  S.  Tnunan.  "But,"  in  the  words  of 
Journalist-historian  Dan  Kurzman,  "who 
would  listen  to  an  old  sailor  with  sentimen- 
tal prejudices  against  killing  women  and 
children  In  war?"  Leahy,  who  opposed  germ 
warfare,  poison  gas  and  the  Atomic  Bomb, 
said,  "Mr.  President,  this  would  violate 
every  Christian  ethic  I  have  ever  heard  of 
and  all  of  the  known  laws  of  war.  It  would 
be  an  attack  on  the  noncombatant  popula- 
tion of  the  enemy."  Later,  Leahy  lamented, 
"I  was  not  taught  to  make  war  in  that  fash- 
ion, and  wars  cannot  be  won  by  destroying 
women  and  children." 

We  believe  it  was  inevitable  that,  at  the 
moment  the  human  species  acquired  the  ca- 
pacity to  think,  the  snare  was  set  that 
would  one  day  grasp  the  secrets  of  the 
atom.  However,  we  reject  the  notion  that 
nuclear  weapons  are  ever  a  viable  moral 
choice  for  humanity. 

Today,  our  nations  stand  with  backs 
finnly  turned  on  civilized  history,  faces 
pressed  against  the  window  of  a  potentially 
grotesque  future  as  we  fight  for  ideologies 
rather  than  for  our  humanity.  French  phi- 
losopher Bemard-Herui  Levy  has  pictured  a 
worst-case  scenario  in  this  race  backward  to 
barbarism: 

"Winter  has  done  its  work.  A  dark  and 
faded  sky  hovers  over  the  bare  trees.  A 
gloomy  and  frozen  wind  sweeps  the  world 
and  turns  it  to  stone.  A  wind  from  the  East 
or  a  wind  from  the  West?  I  have  no  idea, 
after  all,  for  I  have  lost  my  compass  and  my 
charts.  Sodalism  or  capitalism?  The  ques- 
tion no  longer  means  very  much  when  the 
worst  is  possible  .  .  .  MHien  the  wheels  of 
history  have  been  blocked  and  the  promise 
has  become  a  whisper,  it  remains  for  rats 
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like  us  to  find  a  comer  in  the  ruins  and  wait 
there  in  peace.  How  sweet  to  live  before  the 
new  barbarism!" 

We  accept  Mr.  Levy's  logical  vision  as  a 
possible  future,  but  we  reject  it  as  our  path. 
We  choose  not  to  find  a  comer  in  which  to 
wait.  We  choose  a  positive  course  that  re- 
jects the  present  positions  of  leaders  of  all 
nuclear  nations.  Our  vision  is  that  of  Ameri- 
can sociologist  Robert  Bellah:  "...  All  of  us 
in  the  modem  world  depend  on  one  another 
for  our  economic  survival  and  for  the  avoid- 
ance of  nuclear  destruction.  That  delicate 
dependence  is  mediated  by  powerful  govern- 
ments that  are  not  going  to  disappear.  We 
will  either  humanize  them  or  they  will  tyr- 
annize over  us." 

Revolution  gave  births  to  the  experiments 
we  call  the  United  States  of  America  and 
the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  RepubUcs. 
Both  peoples  sought  a  better  lot  for  human- 
kind. And  while  little  people  may  quibble 
about  which  has  succeeded  the  best,  true 
men  and  women  of  history  must  declare 
that  both  nations  have  failed  if  they  cannot 
turn  from  the  brink  of  extinction  to  face 
each  other.  We  draw  now  on  our  history  as 
revolutionary  people  to  say.  Stop!  We  call 
all  citizens  of  the  world  to  Join  us  in  a  loud 
cry.  Enough!  As  the  Rev.  Martin  Luther 
King  Jr.  said: 

"We  have  played  havoc  with  the  destiny 
of  the  world  and  have  brought  the  whole 
world  closer  to  nuclear  confrontation.  We 
must  make  it  clear  that  we  are  concerned 
with  survival  of  the  world  in  the 
days  .  .  .  when  no  nation  can  ultimately 
win  a  war.  It  is  no  longer  a  choice  between 
violence  and  nonviolence.  It  is  either  non- 
violence or  nonexistence  .  .  .  We  have  to 
see  that,  and  work  diligently  and  passion- 
ately for  peace." 

Mr.  Reagan  and  Mr.  Oorbachev,  we  call 
you  to  true  leadership.  We  ask  you  to  begin 
eliminating  nuclear  weapons,  and  any  other 
weapons  that  violate  the  meaning  of  Just 
war.  If  you  will  not,  then  you,  your  political 
allies  and  your  ministers  should  stand  aside 
to  make  way  for  a  new  generation  of  lead- 
ers. We  call  you  to  leadership  with  a  vision 
of  humanity  that  carries  us  into  the  future 
secure  in  the  knowledge  that  extinction  will 
not  come  at  our  own  hand. 

Respectfully  submitted  in  the  interest  of 
peace  and  justice. 

On  Sundays,  Nov.  23  It  30,  1986,  almost 
200  members  and  friends  of  Montclair  Pres- 
byterian Church  in  Oakland.  Calif.,  signed 
this  letter.  It  was  drafted  and  circulated  by 
the  Plowshare  Committee,  which  is  charged 
with  peacemaking  work  within  the  congre- 
gation of  the  church. 


THE  SERVICE  SECTOR  DATA 
COLLECTION  ACT  OP  1987 


HON.  BARBARA  B.  KENNELLY 

OP  CONIfBCTICUT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  10,  1987 

Mrs.  KENNELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
Introducing  a  bill  to  require  improvements  in 
ttie  collection  of  data  on  ecorKxnic  activity  in 
the  service  sector.  The  current  information  we 
collect  on  the  service  sector  is  dearly  inad- 
equate, particularly  in  light  of  its  growing  im- 
portance to  our  economy. 

The  service  sector  erKx>mpasses  a  broad 
range  of  ecorKxnic  activrty  including  banking, 
insurarKse,  computer  softvvare,  transportation, 
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travel,  engineeiing  and  construction,  and  has 
remained  healthy  in  the  face  of  stiff  and  oflan 
unfair  foreign  competition.  Since  1978,  nearly 
14  million  new  service  iobs  have  been  created 
while  in  that  same  period  of  time  more  than  2 
millkxi  manufacturing  jobs  have  been  kxl 
And,  according  to  the  Survey  of  Cunarrt  Busi- 
ness, in  1985  the  service  sector  accounted  for 
75  percent  of  total  employment  in  this  country 
and  over  two-thirds  of  our  Gross  Natkmai 
Product 

Yet  despite  ttiis  growing  role,  the  ecorwmic 
data  we  collect  on  the  service  sector  is 
sketchy  at  best  A  September  1986  Office  of 
Technok>gy  Assessment  [OTA]  report  on 
services  indk»tes  that  as  much  as  half  of  our 
Nation's  exports  of  sendees  may  escape  our 
official  statistk».  While  the  Federal  Goverrv 
ment  collects  statistk»  for  10,000  categories 
of  goods,  only  about  40  of  tfiose  categories 
are  service  categories.  The  OTA  report  also 
states  that  "substantial  improvements  in  the 
data  on  trade  and  investments  in  services 
wouki  be  possible  at  little  or  no  additkxtal 
cost."  In  fact  tfie  OTA  estimates  tfiat  no  more 
ttian  2  r>erson-years  wouM  be  required  to  col- 
lect this  vital  information. 

We  are  all  aware  of  the  detMite  over  ttie 
contribution  the  servne  sector  makes  to  our 
ecorx>my  and  our  standard  of  living.  CritKS  of 
the  rapid  irx^^ease  In  our  service  sector  argue 
ttuit  hamburger  sales  and  credit  card  transac- 
tions alone  do  not  a  healttiy  ecommy  make. 
These  analysts  warn  that  we  are  headed 
toward  an  economy  wf>ere  everyone  serves 
someone  else  wtvie  no  one  produces  any- 
thing. If  we  want  to  urxjerstand  wfiat  a  grow- 
ing servKe  sector  means,  I  believe  we  ought 
to  insist  on  better,  more  exactirtg  ways  of 
measuring  that  activity.  This  is  wtiat  my  tjill 
wouki  accomplish. 

Moreover,  this  legislatnn  is  doubly  impor- 
tant in  light  of  the  fact  that  trade  in  servkxs  is 
one  of  the  key  issues  for  negotiatkxi  in  tlie 
new  round  of  QATT  talks.  Without  an  ade- 
quate pool  of  informatk>n,  our  trade  negotia- 
tors cannot  be  expected  to  krxw  just  how 
much  is  at  stake  in  tfieir  quest  to  relax  foreign 
barriers  to  trade  in  servKes.  The  poor  depth 
and  breadth  of  current  data  on  tfie  servne 
sector  can  only  Impede  our  r>egotiators  at  the 
bargaining  table. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  initiative  will  provkle  us 
with  some  badly  needed  informatkxi  about  an 
important  sector  of  our  economy.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  ttiis  legislation  and  ask 
that  the  attached  text  of  this  bill  be  printed  in 
tfie  Record  at  tfiis  point. 

H.R.  1511 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houte  of 
Representatives    of  the    United   Stales   of 
America  in  Congres*  assembled, 

SECTION  1.  SHORT  TrTLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Service 
Sector  DaU  Collection  Act  of  1987". 

SEC.  Z.  COLLECTION  OF  SERVICE  SECTOR  ECONOM- 
IC ACTIVrrV  DATA. 

The  President  shall  direct  the  appropriate 
agencies  of  the  Federal  Government  to  col- 
lect and  disseminate  information  on  service 
sector  economic  activity.  Including  data  re- 
lating to  the  banking,  insurance,  computer 
software,  transportation,  travel,  engUieer- 
ing,  and  construction  services  industries, 
that  is  at  least  as  complete  and  timely  as  in- 
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formatlan  collected   by   the  Secretary   of 
nmmtwmmrtm  QQ  goods  sectoT  cconomic  aetivi- 
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knowledge  this  industry 
dead  a  long  time  ago. 


would  have  been 
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It  has  provided  consumers  with  a  reliable 
supply  pf  this  basic  commodity  at  a  stable 


March  10.  1987 


There  were  more  specifics  about  the  Ad- 
ministration's plans  for  sugar  In  the  support 
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have  my  pledge  to  do  all 
this  is  indeed  the  case. 


I  can  to  see  that 
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Additkxially,  many  of  ttie  veterans  cixiently 
hokjing  these  positnns  are  disabled  or  handh 
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fannaUan  eoUacted   by   the  SeoreUry   of 
riinmififj  OB  toodi  Mctor  economic  activi- 
ty. 
SK.  <.  amvicB  ncTCW  data  collection  by 

nCBCTAaV  or  CQIUIBRCE. 

The  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall— 

(1)  wtttaln  3  months  after  the  date  of  the 
eoaetment  of  this  Act  ecmduct  a  benchmark 
aurvcy.  rin^lar  to  the  BE-30  survey  pro- 
poaed  hf  the  Bureau  of  economic  Analysis. 
of  unaffiliated  aervloe  tranaacUons,  Includ- 
ing luch  traiMactimia  in  the  banking,  insur- 
aaoe,  romtwitw  software,  transportation. 
tnv^  engineering,  and  construction  serv- 
leea  Industrtes: 

(S)  aa  soon  as  practicable  after  the  date  of 
(be  enactment  of  this  Act  develop  and  Im- 
a  program  to  collect  and  dissemi- 
I  a  broader  base  of  monthly  information 
on  service  sector  eoonomlc  activity  than  is 
currently  available  to  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce: and 

(3)  within  1  year  after  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act.  develop  an  index  of 
leadtaig  indicators  wliich  includes  measure- 
at  of  service  sector  economic  activity  in 
direct  proportion  to  the  contribution 
of  such  activity  to  the  gross  national  prod- 
uct of  the  United  States. 


RICHARD  STALUNOS  SPEAKS 
TO  XJJB.  BEET  SUGAR  ASSOCIA- 
TION 


HON.  RICHARD  H.  STALLINGS 

or  IDAHO 
HI  THX  HOUSE  or  RBPRXSDfTATrVES 

Tuaday.  MarOi  10, 1987 

Uk.  STALUNGS.  Kir.  Speaker,  last  week  I 
had  the  opportunity  to  address  0w  U.S.  Beet 
Sugir  Aaaodation  at  a  mooting  in  Ptioenix, 
AZ.  I  wBlconwd  this  opportunity  because  I  feel 
vary  strongly  about  our  national  sugar  policy 
and  am  committad  to  fighting  administration 
tSt&nplM  to  gut  the  program. 

I  would  Ice  to  take  this  opportunity  to  share 
my  speech  with  my  coNeagues.  I  believe  it 
poims  out  many  important  facts  which  need  to 
be  considered  as  we  kx>k  at  the  Sugar  Pro- 
gram. 

The  text  of  my  speech  f  oltows: 

It's  a  special  honor  for  me  to  have  this  op- 
portunity to  speak  to  you  today.  I  appreci- 
ate the  chance  to  get  l>etter  acquainted  with 
you. 

I  work  with  your  elected  representatives 
in  Congress.  I've  worked  hard  with  those  of 
my  colleagues  who  represent  other  sugar 
btet  producing  areas  around  the  country. 
I'm  privOeged  to  serve  on  the  Cotton.  Rice 
and  Sugar  SulxxMnmittee  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture— the  spawning 
ground,  if  you  will,  of  sugar  legislation  so 
important  to  each  of  you  and  to  a  great 
many  people  I  represent  in  the  Second  Dis- 
trict of  Idaho. 

I  also  work  with  your  industry  representa- 
tives—your  processor  and  grower  lobbyists 
and  the  extra  people  your  companies  and 
grower  organisations  send  to  the  nation's 
capital  when  "push  comes  to  shove"  on 
sugar  legislation. 

And  now,  I  get  to  meet  with  the  people 
that  do  the  real  work— the  individuals  most 
reap<Hisible  for  making  sugar  production  a 
vital  part  of  the  economy  not  only  in  Idaho. 
bat  a  doaen  other  states.  If  it  weren't  for 
the  technologists  and  the  work  you  do  on 
the  farms  and  In  the  factories,  it's  common 
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knowledge  this  industry  would  have  l>een 
dead  a  long  time  ago. 

Idaho  is  a  case  in  point. 

The  first  sugar  l>eet  factory  in  my  state 
was  constructed  in  my  congressional  dis- 
trfc:t— Idaho  Falls— back  in  1903.  A  few  years 
laler  a  group  of  citizens  in  Western  Idaho— 
out  in  Nampa— started  to  promote  another 
factory  and  it  was  built— opeiUng  with  a 
gr^t  deal  of  hoopla  and  fanfare  In  1906. 

Three  years  later,  the  white  fly  infesta- 
tion hit  western  Idaho  and  in  1910  that  par- 
tkailar  factory  was  closed  forever.  It  wasn't 
until  some  32  years  later  that  Amalgamated 
Sugar  Company  built  a  new  factory  in 
Nampa  that  exists  today.  The  reintroduc- 
tlon  of  sugar  t>eets  In  western  Idaho  was 
made  possible  only  because  some  of  your 
predecessors  were  able  to  come  up  with  a 
wbite-fly-resistant  variety  sugar  beet  in 
1942. 

t  refer  to  your  "predecessors"  because  in 
loelUng  over  this  group,  I  don't  see  anyone 
who  looks  old  enough  to  have  participated 
in  the  development  of  the  white-fly-resist- 
ant variety  t>ack  in  the  1920s  and  30s.  If  I'm 
wrong,  I'll  hope  you'll  make  yourself  known 
to  me  later  this  afternoon  because  I'd  like  to 
shake  your  hand. 

I  don't  mean  to  get  preoccupied  with  this 
history  business,  but  I  am  aware  that  a  pri- 
ority item  on  your  agenda  is  to  pay  tribute 
to  Jim  Fischer  for  his  nearly  40  years  of 
service  to  the  American  Society  of  Sugar 
Beet  Technologists. 

To  put  this  is  some  perspective,  I  checked 
back  and  found  out  that  40  years  ago  the 
national  average  was  less  than  14  ton»  of 
beets  per  acre.  For  the  1986  crop,  produc- 
tion exceeded  20  tons  per  acre. 

In  Idaho,  40  years  ago  we  got  about  17 
tons  per  acre.  In  1986,  we  harvested  26  tons. 

I'm  not  prepared  to  give  credit  for  all  of 
this  progress  to  Jim  Fischer.  I  think  he 
ought  to  share  it  with  all  of  you. 

I  challenge  you  to  prove  you  deserve  it  by 
continuing  to  set  progress  records  in  yield, 
disease  resistance,  and  related  research  in 
the  years  ahead  as  best  you  can  without  Jim 
Fisher's  leadership.  And  I  wish  him  a  long 
aial  happy  retirement. 

Speaking  of  the  years  ahead,  one  of  the 
reasons  I  was  asked  to  speak  to  you  today 
was  to  discuss  if.  Indeed,  there  Is  a  future  in 
this  country's  sugar  industry.  Certainly, 
giten  the  current  condition  of  the  world 
sugar  market,  with  huge  carry-over  stocks 
depressing  prices  to  all-time  historic  lows, 
without  some  kind  of  realistic,  national 
policy  to  insulate  U.S.  sugar  producers— as 
well  as  consumers— from  the  uncertainties 
of  the  world  market,  the  future  would  be 
din  indeed. 

Virtually  every  country  in  the  world  has 
adopted  some  sort  of  national  sugar  policy. 
In  some  instances,  such  as  in  less  developed 
Caribbean  and  Central  American  countries, 
with  heavy  economic  reliance  on  sugar  ex- 
ports anii  little  or  no  alternative  crops,  it's  a 
policy  bom  of  desperation,  encouraged  by 
foreign  banks. 

In  other  instances,  such  as  the  European 
Economic  Community  which  turned  from 
net  sugar  importer  to  l)ecome  the  largest  ex- 
porter in  the  last  decade— dumping  some  25 
n411ion  metric  tons  of  surplus  sugar  on  the 
ak-eady  depressed  world  market  in  the  last 
seven  years — it's  a  policy  based  pure  and 
simply  on  greed. 

The  current  U.S.  sugar  program  was  en- 
acted back  in  1981.  It  was  extended  by  a 
healthy  majority  of  both  Republicans  and 
Democrats  in  the  House  and  Senate  in  1985. 

And,  it  has  worked  well. 
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It  ha4  provided  consumers  with  a  rellalde 
supply  of  this  basic  commodity  at  a  stable 
price.  And,  at  a  mloe  that  is  fair  to  Iwth 
producers  and  consumers.  Retail  sugar 
prices  fei  this  country  have  actually  aver- 
aged less  than  they  averaged  the  three 
years  l>ffore  1981— years  when  there  was  no 
sugar  program. 

The  toethod  the  Administration  has  se- 
lected Ibr  operating  the  sugar  program  has 
resulted  in  import  quotas  on  foreign  sugar. 
(There's  nothing  in  the  law  that  requires 
quotas.  It's  not  even  mentioned.)  These 
quotas,  maligned  by  critics,  have  resulted  in 
our  trading  partners  getting  a  premium 
price  for  the  sugar  they  sell  here.  They 
don't  get  to  sell  as  much  as  they'd  like,  of 
course,  but  they've  been  getting  two  and 
three  tfcnes  the  price  for  sugar  sold  to  the 
United  Btates  as  they'd  earn  on  the  dump- 
ing grojind  called  the  world  market  during 
the  198ts. 

The  VS.  sugar  program  was  designed  to 
cost  the  U.S.  Treasury  nothing.  In  fact,  we 
mandated  the  program  be  operated  at  no 
cost  to  taxpayers  starting  with  this  crop 
year. 

Othe^  aspects  of  that  1985  farm  bill  have 
clearly  not  worked  as  well  as  we  had  hoped. 
Like  mest  legislative  proposals  that  get  en- 
acted iato  law,  it  was  the  product  of  com- 
promise and.  while  the  net  result  was  not 
everythbig  this  congressman  wanted,  there 
was  some  optimism  that,  properly  adminis- 
tered, it  could  work.  In  some  areas  it  has 
not. 

In  IdAho,  as  elsewhere  around  the  farm 
belt,  tl|e  agriculture  economy  is  in  near 
sliambles.  With  continuing  low  commodity 
prices,  depreciating  land  values,  and  increas- 
ing debt,  Idaho  farmers  are  in  trouble- 
along  With  their  fellow  farmers  throughout 
rural  America.  An  extraordinary  numl>er 
will  not  be  able  to  obtain  credit  for  the  up- 
coming planting  season. 

The  bright  spot,  however,  in  an  otherwise 
dismal  situation,  has  been  sugar  beets. 
Prices  have  remained  steady  despite  record 
harvests. 

Back  in  Decemtier  1985.  when  the  Presi- 
dent signed  the  1985  farm  bill,  he  Indicated 
he  woald  seek  changes  in  the  domestic 
sugar  program.  And  he  has  been  true  to  his 
word. 

In  the  Administration's  1988  budget  pro- 
posal, the  President  listed  his  legislative  ini- 
tiatives for  agriculture.  They  include: 

1.  Resnove  the  link  between  government 
payments  and  crop  production  decisions. 
This  is  the  so  called  "de-coupling"  proposal 
that  would  allow  farmers  to  receive  support 
payments  regardless  of  how  much  they 
planted,  thereby  reducing  the  Incentives  to 
overproduce. 

2.  Reduce  target  prices  for  wheat,  cotton, 
rice  and  feed  grains  by  10  percent  per  year. 

3.  Reform  the  sugar  support  program. 
The  Current  sugar  program  is  "unfair  to 

consumers"  and  "conflicts  with  the  policy  to 
encotu-gge  increased  trade."  according  to 
the  Administration.  In  its  view,  more  realis- 
tic support  prices  will  remove  the  incentive 
to  oveR'produce.  reduce  the  costs  to  consum- 
ers, an4  satisfy  U.S.  international  objectives. 

Sugar  producers  would  be  compensated 
during  the  transition  period,  according  to 
the  White  House. 

Transition  period,  in  case  you  don't  know, 
is  an  Administration  euphemism  to  descril>e 
the  tine  between  the  date  its  legislative  pro- 
posal it  enacted  and  the  date  a  whole  lot  of 
U.S.  sugar  farmers  and  processors  go  out  of 
business. 
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There  were  more  specifics  alwut  the  Ad- 
ministration's plans  for  sugar  in  the  support 
docimients  USDA  Secretary  Richard  Lyng 
brought  to  the  HUl  when  he  testified  l>efore 
the  House  and  Senate  Budget  Committees 
relative  to  the  Administration's  spending 
projections  for  fiscal  1988  and  beyond.  For 
the  sugar  program,  the  projections  were 
based  on  the  assumption  that  Congress 
would  approve  a  reduction  in  the  current  18 
cents  per  pound  raw  value  loan  rate  for 
sugar  down  to  12  cents  per  pound  and  on 
the  assumption  that  Congress  would  okay 
direct  payments  to  sugar  beet  and  sugar 
cane  producers  of  6  cents  per  pound  the 
first  year— starting  with  the  1986  crop— to 
be  reduced  one  and  a  half  cents  per  pound 
in  each  of  the  following  three  years  until  it 
reached  zero. 

According  to  the  budget  projections,  the 
Administration's  plan  will  cost  the  U.S. 
Treasury  $1.7  billion  over  the  next  four 
years. 

Let's  consider  for  a  moment  what  the  Ad- 
ministration's proposed  12  cent  loan  rate  for 
sugar  will  do — and  what  it  won't  do. 

First  of  all,  it  won't  do  much  for  consum- 
ers. 

We  Americans  buy  only  about  IS  percent 
of  the  sugar  we  consume  in  grocery  stores. 
The  rest  of  it  comes  in  prepared  or  proc- 
essed foods  and  beverages.  Now,  you  know 
and  I  know,  and  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statis- 
tics backs  us  up,  there  has  never  been  a  re- 
corded instance  when  any  industrial  proces- 
sor of  sugar-containing  food  or  beverage  has 
ever  lowered  their  prices  in  response  to  a  re- 
duction in  the  cost  of  sugar. 

And.  how  about  our  trading  partners? 

The  Administration's  proposed  6  cent  per 
pound  reduction  in  the  domestic  loan  rate 
will  have  the  immediate  effect  of  reducing 
the  value  of  sugar  imported  in  this  country 
by  $120  per  ton.  Twelve  cents  per  pound  for 
sugar  is,  I'm  told,  below  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion in  most,  if  not  all.  less  developed  sugar 
exporting  countries  in  the  Caribbean  and 
Central  or  South  America.  As  U.S.  produc- 
ers go  out  of  business,  the  world  price  might 
Improve  a  little  for  a  short  time,  but  there's 
no  economic  study  indicating  it  would  jump 
to  world  production  cost  levels.  Thus,  under 
the  Administration's  proposal,  our  foreign 
friends  would  get  an  opportunity  to  sell  us 
more  sugar  and  lose  money  on  every  trans- 
action. 

And  finally,  insofar  as  domestic  sugar  pro- 
ducers are  concerned,  the  Administration's 
proposal  would  be  a  death  blow.  You  know 
the  numbers  better  than  I  do.  but  for  some 
it  would  be  mercifully  quick  and,  for  others, 
painfully  slow. 

What  is  the  prognosis  for  the  Administra- 
tion's so-called  legislative  initiatives  for  agri- 
culture in  the  100th  Congress? 

The  leadership  in  both  the  House  and 
Senate  have  pretty  well  made  it  clear  that 
the  proposals  for  "de-coupling"  between 
payments  and  production— as  well  as  the  10 
percent  reduction  in  target  prices— are 
likely  to  show  up  on  Capitol  Hill  D.O.A.— 
Dead  on  Arrival. 

There  are  those  who  predict  this  won't 
bode  well  for  sugar  because  it  may  force  the 
Administration  to  focus  on  this  part  of  their 
package  as  the  only  renmant  still  alive. 

The  Chairman  of  the  House  Agriculture 
Committee's  Sul>committee  on  Cotton.  Rice 
and  Sugar.  Jerry  Huckaby  of  Louisiana,  told 
the  Sugarlieet  Growers  Association  annual 
meeting  last  month  there  will  he  no  change 
in  the  sugar  program  reported  out  of  his 
sutx»mmittee  this  year.  As  a  member  of  the 
Cotton.  Rice  and  Sugar  Sul)commlttee.  you 
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have  my  pledge  to  do  all  I  can  to  see  that 
this  is  indeed  the  case. 

That  doesn't  mean,  however,  that  the  Ad- 
ministration won't  try  an  end  run  around 
us.  We  never  know  when  they  might  try  to 
tack  their  sugar  proposal  on  some  already- 
passed  House  bill  over  in  the  other  body. 
Senators,  as  you  know,  are  not  bound  by 
any  rule  of  gemumeness  when  it  comes  to 
considering  amendments. 

They  could  try  to  do  serious  damage  to 
the  sugar  program  by  woriung  within  the 
more  friendly  confines  of  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee— particularly  in  the 
Sulxx>mmittee  on  Trade. 

I  think  we  need  to  look  at  other  options, 
such  as  asking  the  Japanese,  who  inciden- 
tally import  substantial  quantities  of  sugar 
from  Cuba,  to  assume  more  responsibility  in 
supporting  the  Caribbean  Basin  Initiative 
and  other  developing-nation  sugar  pro- 
grams. We  should  encourage  sugar  produc- 
ing nations  to  explore  the  option  of  convert- 
ing sugar  to  alcohol  fuels,  as  Brazil  has 
done. 

Most  important,  we  should  not  pit  our 
sugar  producers  against  our  foreign  policy 
interests. 


OILMAN  SECURES  PROTECTION 
FOR  VETERAN'S  PREFERENCE 
ELIGIBLES 


HON.  BENJAMIN  A.  GILMAN 

OP  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATITES 

Tuesday,  March  10,  1987 

Mr.  GILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  re- 
introducing legislation  (H.R.  1492)  to  amend 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  to  establish  certain 
requirements  for  the  procurement  by  contract 
of  certain  services  that  are  reserved  for  per- 
formance by  preference  eligibles  in  the  com- 
petitive service.  This  bill  was  passed  by  this 
House  unanimously  in  tt>e  98th  and  in  the 
99tfi  Congress. 

When  Congress  passed  the  Gl  t>ill  of  rights, 
to  address  problems  faced  by  returning  veter- 
ans of  World  War  II,  tfie  Congress  also  set  the 
pace  in  Instituting  a  comprehensive  package 
of  benefits  known  as  the  Veteran's  Preference 
Act  of  1944,  to  not  only  provide  secure  em- 
ployment opportunties  with  ttw  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. tHit  to  also  afford  reemployment  and 
rehat>ilitation  to  ttiese  returning  veterans. 

An  important  aspect  of  veteran's  prefer- 
ence, under  title  V,  section  3310.  ensures 
competition  for  tfie  positions  of  guard,  mes- 
senger, elevator  operator,  and  custodian,  in 
the  civil  service,  are  reserved  for  veteran's 
preference  eligibles,  as  long  as  preference  eli- 
gibles are  availat)le. 

Now  the  100th  Congress,  just  as  the  99th 
Congress  and  tt>e  98th  Congress  before  it.  Is 
faced  with  the  erosion  of  this  special  berwfit— 
in  large  part  due  to  the  conversion  of  many  of 
these  positrons  to  contract  performarKe — at  a 
time  wtien  many  veterans  can  least  afford  to 
have  this  benefit  eliminated.  Many  preference 
eligibles  in  the  four  occupatk>ns  in  questk>n 
are  veterans  of  World  War  II  and  the  Korean 
war.  These  older  veterans  may  encounter 
great  difficulty  in  finding  other  emptoyment  so 
late  in  their  working  lives.  TT>e  forfeiture  of  full 
retirement  t)enefits,  and  a  portxxi  of  ttieir 
irK»me,  may  prove  to  be  devastating  for 
these  veterans. 
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Additioruny.  many  of  ttw  veterans  cunenOy 
hoMing  these  positkxw  are  disabted  or  hanf- 
capped.  TTwy,  too.  would  erKOunler  barriers  in 
trying  to  secure  aitemative  employment  if  they 
are  separated  from  Gowenvnent  service. 

The  78th  Congress  upheM  our  t4ation's 
sacred  commitment  to  ttwae  wtw  ansuMrsd 
its  call  and  the  100th  Congress  must  continue 
to  uphoM  ttva  precedent  wtiich  dearly  demorv 
strates  that  our  Government  shouM  talce  the 
lead  in  assisting  those  wtw  have  sacrificed  for 
the  principles  on  wtuch  this  Government  wn 
built  Rather  than  forget  the  reasora  for  pas- 
sage of  ttie  Veteran's  Preference  Act,  it  is 
time  to  reaffirm  to  tfK>se  wtx>  serve  our  courv- 
try  in  time  of  national  crisis,  and  ensure  corv 
tinuation  of  tfie  act's  original  intent 

This  bill  provides  that  Federal  agerKtes  rrtay 
not  separate  a  veteran  preference  eligijie 
from  the  position  of  guard,  messenger,  eleva- 
tor operator,  and  custodian  as  tfie  result  of  a 
contract  award.  Veterans  must  receive  first 
consideration  wtien  vacancies  occur,  or  new 
positions  become  availat>ie,  as  weH.  The  legis- 
lation also  provides  tfiat,  wfien  procuririg  by 
contract  tfie  four  services  covered  under  sec- 
tion 3310,  a  Federal  agency  must  do  so  in  ac- 
cordarK:e  with  provisions  of  tfie  Javits- 
Wagner-O'Day  Act  governing  tf>e  purcfiase  of 
services  from  sheltered  workshops  for  the 
blind  and  severely  handicapped. 

Passage  of  this  legislation  will  alkTw  this 
body  of  Congress  to  demonstrate  its  commit- 
ment to  those  wtio  served  our  country  in 
times  of  natior^ai  crisis  and  to  state  we  ftave 
not  forgotten  them  in  times  of  peace.  Accord- 
ingly, I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  tt«s  tM. 
Mr.  Speaker  at  this  point  in  ttie  Record,  I  re- 
quest that  a  full  copy  of  the  biU,  H.R.  1492,  be 
inserted  in  tf>e  Record,  for  review  by  my  col- 
leagues. 

H.R.  1492 

A  bill  to  amend  title  5.  United  SUtes  Code. 
to  establish  certain  requirements  for  the 
procurement  by  contract  of  certain  serv- 
ices that  are  reserved  for  performance  by 
preference  eligibles  in  the  competitive 
service 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 

Representatives    of   the    United    States    of 

ATnerica  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  1.  RESTRICTIONS  RELATING  TO  POSI- 
TIONS RESERVED  FOB  PREFERENCE 
ELIGIBLES. 

Section  3310  of  title  5,  United  SUtes  Code, 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"§3310.      Preference      eligibles;      examinaUons; 

guards,    elevator    operators,    mewenfers.    and 

custodians 

"(a)  In  examinations  for  positions  of 
guards,  elevator  operators,  messengers,  and 
custodians  in  the  competitive  service,  com- 
petition is  restricted  to  preference  eUglbles 
as  long  as  preference  eligibles  are  available. 

"(b)  An  agency  may  not  procure  by  con- 
tract any  of  the  services  performed  by  indi- 
viduals in  any  of  the  positions  de8Cril>ed  in 
sutisection  (a)  of  this  section  if  the  perform- 
ance of  such  services  by  contract— 

"(1)  would  cause  the  involuntary  separa- 
tion of  a  preference  eligible  from  any  such 
position;  or 

"(2)  would  preclude  the  performance  of 
any  of  such  services  by  a  qualified  prefer- 
ence eligible  in  the  competitive  service. 

"<c)(l)  For  purposes  of  sul)8ection  (bKl)  of 
this  section,  neither  in  involuntary  reasslgn- 
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I  within  the  Mme  acency  nor  «n  tnvol- 

tmmter  to  soother  agency  shall  be 

to  be  an  Involuntary  aeparatlon 

rcMrfgnment  or  transfer  is  to  a 

BtpoiitlaD— 

"(A)  which  is  of  the  mbw  type  aa  the  type 
of  pnMtai  daacrlbeJ  in  nihf  rtlon  (a)  of 
thtinettoa  from  which  the  preference  ellgi- 
lila  waa  reMrimad  or  tranaferred. 

"(B)  wiilch  la  within  the  preference  eligi- 
ble^  coamutiDC  area. 

"(C)  for  wtildi  the  preference  elldble  U 
qualified  itakinc  into  consideration  any 
phyileal  iHaaMlity  which  the  preference  eli- 
gible Boay  have),  and 

"(O)  the  grade  or  pay  level  of  which  U  at 
least  equal  to  the  grade  or  pay  level  which 
WM  tn  effect  for  the  prefer«Ke  eligible  im- 
nr^^f'r  before  liavlng  been  ao  reassigned 
or  tnasfemd 

"(S)  The  Office  of  Personnel  Management 
shaD  prescribe  regulations  necessary  to 
carry  out  thli  iiifiacftinn 

"<d)  Subsection  (bXS)  of  this  secUon- 

"<!)  shall  not  prechide  the  procumnent  of 
suilujs  by  eontnct  if .  or  to  the  extent  that. 
quaUUfled  preference  ellgibles  are  not  avail- 
able: and 

"(S)  shall  not  apply  with  respect  to  a  posi- 
tkm  whldi  is  held  by  an  individual  other 
than  a  prefctenoe  eligible  on  the  date  that 
the  eontiaet  is  entered  into. 

"(e)  far  the  puiiwac  of  tliis  section— 

"(1)  'qualified  preference  eligible'  means, 
with  rsspfrt  to  a  poattion  deacribed  in  sub- 
seetian  (a)  of  thia  section,  a  preference  eligi- 
ble whose  qualifcatlons  tutve  been  est&b- 
llahMtand 

"(S)  'agency*  taidudea  the  United  States 
Postal  Service  and  the  Postal  Rate  Conunis- 
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(a)  In  OfwnsT  —Any  procurement  by  the 
Qovemmcnt  of  aervices  performed  In  any  of 
the  poaitiona  described  in  aecUon  3310<a)  of 
title  S.  United  States  CkKle.  as  amended  by 
this  Act,  shall  be  in  accordance  with  appli- 
cable provisions  of  law,  including  the  provi- 
sieas  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  create  a 
Coomittee  on  Purchases  of  Blind-made 
Products,  snd  for  other  purposes",  spproved 
June  36.  1931  (41  UJ8.C.  46-48c).  requiring 
certain  procurement  of  services  from  quali- 
fled  nonproflt  agencies  for  the  blind  and 
qualified  nonprofit  agencies  for  other  se- 
verely handleapped.  and  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  Circular  Nimibered  A-76 
(including  any  supplement  thereto). 

(b)  DsFuitfioiw.- For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  terms  "Oovemment",  "qualified 
nonprofit  sgency  for  the  blind",  and  "quali- 
fied naoprofit  agency  for  other  severely 
handicapped",  each  tuu  the  meaning  given 
such  term  under  section  5  of  the  Act  so  enti- 
tled (41  U,8.C.  48b). 


CREATING  A  LEARNING  SOCIE- 
TY FOR  AMERICA'S  21ST  CEN- 
TDRY 


HON.  NEWT  GINGRICH 

OrGSOBGIA 
Dl  THB  HOUBB  OF  RCPRXSKHT ATI  YES 

Tueaiav,  March  10. 1987 

Mr.  QmOfUCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  learning  Is  the 
key  to  Amgrica's  tuooess  In  the  21st  century. 
The  inloiinatovindugthal  revolution  requires 
lewnlng  to  mester  new  technotogy.  The  world 
mirtwt  requiras  toaming  to  keep  America 
compelitiwo  with  Japan,  Korea,  and  (aermany. 
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CitHeiwhip  requires  learning  to  understand  the 
ey«r-c>iar^|ing  issues  of  publk:  policy.  An 
aging  America  requires  learning  to  keep  up 
wHN  aH  the  changes  that  wfll  occur  as  mora  In- 
dMduals  begin  living  to  the  age  of  80  or  90. 
Indaed,  learning  is  vital  to  Amorica's  ability  to 
corapete  and  succeed  In  the  21st  century. 

Despite  aM  of  the  recent  efforts  to  reform 
education,  ttie  fact  is  «ve  are  a  k>ng  way  from 
tiie  kind  of  "learning  society"  America  must 
beoome.  While  America's  past  commitment  to 
pubKc  education  is  among  our  proudest 
achievements,  we  have  tost  focus  of  our  goal. 
As  a  recent  editorial  by  Thomas  Sowell  points 
out  we  have  alkMved  ourselves  to  tiecome 
convinced  that  the  way  to  Increase  learning  Is 
to  irtcrease  financial  input  to  our  educatnnal 
bureaucracies.  At  some  point,  this  process 
t>reaks  down.  Mr.  Sowell  suggests  we've 
reached  that  point.  I  commend  his  artide  to 
the  attentkxi  of  my  colleagues. 

The  artKle  folk)ws: 

[Prom  Washington  Times,  Feb.  23,  1987] 

Less  BaAiif  s  pob  the  Buck 

(By  Thomas  Sowell) 

Proposals  to  scale  back  some  of  our  run- 
away spending  on  education  have  brought 
out  the  education  establishment  and  their 
political  allies,  full  of  righteous  indignation 
and  illogical  arguments. 

If  there  is  anything  more  remarkable 
than  the  abysmal  failure  of  American  edu- 
cation, it  is  the  political  success  of  the  edu- 
cation establistuiaent.  What  other  sector  of 
American  society  tias  absorbed  ever-growing 
suns  of  money,  serving  a  declining  number 
of  people,  with  declining  performance? 

The  great  educatioiuU  scandal  of  our  time 
has  been  the  falling  test  scores  of  American 
schoolchildren,  which  began  in  the  1960s 
and  continued  Into  the  early  1980s.  Over 
those  very  same  years,  more  and  more  bil- 
lions of  tax  dollars  were  poured  into  educa- 
tion at  all  levels.  That's  political  success. 

Like  much  political  success,  its  key  ingre- 
dieet  was  lyiiig. 

For  years,  schools  lied  to  the  parents  by 
givkig  higher  and  higher  grades  for  lower 
and  lower  quality  work.  Eklucators  lied  to 
the  public  by  claiming  that  this  was  the 
best-educated  generation  of  Americans  in 
history. 

But  in  1975  the  truth  came  out.  when  a 
study  of  Scholastic  Aptitude  Tests  revealed 
that  SAT  scores  had  been  falling  steadily 
for  a  dozen  years. 

Only  when  parents  and  voters  across  the 
coiaitry  twgan  retielling  against  the  educa- 
tion establishment  was  anything  done  to 
stop  the  decline. 

Moreover,  the  education  establistunent  de- 
fended itself  with  new  lies.  They  claimed 
that  declining  test  scores  reflected  more  mi- 
nority and  disadvantaged  youngsters  re- 
maining in  school  longer.  This  lie  is  still 
going  strong  today. 

In  reality,  the  test-score  average  declined 
because  the  top  students  were  no  longer 
doing  top-quality  work,  not  because  lower 
scares  from  disadvantaged  students  were 
being  averaged  in.  For  example,  in  1972 
m(M«  than  50,000  American  students  scored 
above  650  on  the  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test, 
but  less  than  20.000  scored  that  high  by 
1980. 

Internationally,  American  students  are 
not  only  behind  students  in  Japan  but 
behind  students  in  many  other  countries  as 
well.  Our  13-year  olds  Icnow  less  geometry 
than  their  counterparts  in  Hungary,  Hol- 
land, or  Thailand  among  other  countries. 
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They  aiw,  of  course,  far  behind  Japanese 
students. 

To  the  education  establisiunent,  to  liber- 
als in  Cvigreas,  and  to  deep  thinkers  in  the 
media,  this  all  proves  that  we  must  pour 
more  billions  of  dollars  into  education.  The 
fact  that  soaring  educatioiud  spending  ac- 
companlM  plummeting  test  scores  for 
nearly  two  decades  Is  ignored. 

Even  today,  witiiin  the  United  States,  edu- 
cational spending  has  little  correlation  with 
educational  results.  Connecticut,  for  exam- 
ple, spends  about  50  percent  more  per  pupil 
than  New  Hampshire,  but  New  Hampsttire's 
test  scores  sre  tiigher.  Private  schools  spend 
much  legs  per  pupil  than  public  schools  and 
get  t>ett^  results. 

Internationally,  the  United  States  spends 
a  higher  proportion  of  its  total  income  on 
educaton  tlum  Japan  does.  The  average 
American  class  size  is  under  30.  wtiile  in 
Japan  it  is  over  40.  But  the  big  lie  tiiat 
money  and  class  size  are  crucial  continues  to 
be  put  put  by  the  educational  establish- 
ment—and  is  echoed  by  politicians  and  the 
media. 

As  long  as  we  continue  to  buy  ttiis  propa- 
ganda, the  education  establisiunent  will  con- 
tinue to  sell  it.  And  our  youngsters  will  con- 
tinue to  lag  behind  those  in  industrial  na- 
tions—or even  some  Third  World  nations. 

We  ne«d  the  same  lund  of  rebellion  of  par- 
ents, voter,  and  taxpayers  that  finally 
halted  declining  test  scores.  We  do  not  need 
to  keep  Writing  bigger  checics  for  bigger  bu- 
reaucratic empires  serving  smaller  numl>ers 
of  studeats. 

We  need  tougher  tests  for  teachers.  We 
need  to  re-examine  tenure  and  other  elalx)- 
rate  protections  for  incompetents.  We  need 
to  repeal  laws  that  make  it  a  federal  case  to 
get  rid  of  disruptive  and  violent  students 
who  keep  other  students  from  learning. 

We  ne«d  to  restructure  our  educational  in- 
stitutions so  that  parents  can  pull  their  chil- 
dren out  of  rotten  schools  and  put  them 
somewhere  else. 

Above  Bil,  we  need  to  realize  that  we  have 
been  lied  to  for  years  by  the  very  people 
who  are  now  demanding  more  of  our  money. 


EMPIiOYMENT  SERVICE  DOING 
ITS  JOB 


HON.  LES  AuCOIN 

OP  OREGON 
IN  TKE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  10,  1987 

Mr.  AUCOIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  critics  of  the  U.S. 
Emptoyment  Service  have  raised  questions 
atxxjt  its  effectiveness.  In  particular,  they  have 
questionad  wtiether  it  serves  the  needs  of 
woriung  people  t>y  worlung  closely  with  em- 
ployers, who  create  the  vast  majority  of  jotra 
In  tfiis  country. 

These  critKS  include  Secretary  of  Latxx  Wil- 
liam E.  Brock,  wtK)  sakj  in  testimony  before 
tfie  Edueatton  arxi  Labor  (Committee  approxi- 
matety  2  weeks  ago.  "One  of  the  things  ttiat 
business  people  have  told  us  Is  that  t)y  the 
time  tiiey  couM  notify  tiiem  [ttie  Emptoyment 
Sennce]  and  ttie  job  circulated  for  a  filling, 
they  have  already  filled  It  on  ttieir  own  using 
private  amployment  sennces,  whnh  do  the 
job." 

Secretory  Brock  also  said,  referring  to  the 
U.S.  Employment  Service,  that:  "No  business- 
es use  it  .  .  ." 
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Mr.  Speaker.  I  question  ttie  justne  of  these 
remart(s.  Perhaps  there  are  aituattons  ttiey 
apply  to,  or  have  t>een  in  ttw  past  but  I  can 
assure  you  thery  do  not  apply  to  ttw  emptoy- 
ment service  in  Oregon.  Oregon's  Emjitoy- 
ment  Division  has  created  a  model  placement 
program  baaed  on  ctose  oooperatton  with  pri- 
vate empk>yers.  Many  major  empk>yers  in 
Oregon  almost  exclusively  use  the  emptoy- 
ment servtoe  to  fill  open  posittons,  and  many 
fill  openings  at  every  level:  production  and 
technical  wrorkers,  professionals.  arKJ  manag- 
ers. 

More  ttian  21,(X)0  txjsinesses  in  Oegon 
listed  openings  with  the  Emptoyment  Division. 
Of  111,000  jobs  listed  the  Division  filled  over 
86,000;  20,000  of  these  placements  were 
yoifths,  arKi  nearly  anottier  20,000  were  Un- 
employment Cornpensatton  claimants  wtx) 
became,  orKe  again,  taxpayers. 

The  Oregon  Employment  Division  worlds 
ctosely  with  indivkiual  employers  to  meet  spe- 
cial requirements.  It  also  seeks  the  advne  of 
txJsinesses  community-wide  tivough  Job  Serv- 
k»  Employer  Committees.  Emptoyers  wIk) 
serve  on  these  committees  have  found  the 
agency  anxious  to  contribute  to  ttie  competi- 
tiveriess  of  Oregon's  private  sector,  and  I  am 
convinced  that  tfie  responsiveriess  of  the  em- 
ptoyment service  in  Oregon  Is  contributing  to 
the  Natton's  overall  competitiveness  as  well. 

In  order  to  demonstrate  tt>e  extent  of  sup- 
port for  tt>e  emptoyment  servk:e  in  the  t)usi- 
ness  community  in  Oregon,  I  am  entering  into 
ttie  Record  some  recent  comments  by  major 
Oregon  empk>yers.  While  I  can  point  to  ttw 
lead  taken  by  the  Oregon  Employment  Divi- 
ston  arxi  speak  out  to  support  adequate  fund- 
ing for  emptoyment  servKe  programs,  nothing 
I  couki  say  wouki  express  so  clearly  ttie 
achievements  and  the  potential  of  emptoy- 
ment services  as  these  testimonials  from 
some  of  our  t>usiness  leaders  do: 

Prom  Wacker  Siltronic  Corp.  in  Portland, 
a  high  technology  firm: 

"This  spring  and  summer  we  hired  about 
115  employees  by  coordinating  our  staffing 
efforts  solely  with  the  Portland  Downtown 
Employment  Service  Office  and  Portland 
Private  Industry  Council.  We  ran  no  adver- 
tisements, for  our  positions  are  so  unique 
tliat  we  must  train  people  in-house.  There- 
fore, the  Interviewers  at  the  Employment 
Service  and  at  PIC  were  trained  by  us.  and 
we  Interacted  daily  with  them.  As  a  result, 
we  filled  our  staffing  need  in  an  extremely 
timely  fashion,  removed  a  majority  of  these 
people  from  the  rolls  of  the  unemployed 
and  l>egan  providing  them  a  Jot>-training 
program. 

"This  effort  was  a  successful  linkage  of 
the  employer  with  the  public  labor  ex- 
change. It  was  tailored  to  ours,  the  employ- 
er need.  It  was  not  an  accident— it  took 
teamwork,  risk,  dally  communication,  eval- 
uation, long  hours  of  effort  on  t>oth  sides— 
and  the  cooperation  of  professionals  who 
were  change  agents,  i.e.,  the  Portland  Down- 
town Employment  Manager  and  the  Manag- 
er of  the  Portland  Private  Industry  Council. 
As  a  result,  people  are  now  employed  in 
entry-level  high  tech  Jot>s  with  an  employer 
who  trains  and  compensates  them.  They,  in 
turn,  are  productive  employees  who  pay 
taxes  and  enjoy  our  excellent  l>enefits  pack- 
age. 

"Most  of  these  people  would  not  have 
l>een  given  the  time  of  day  by  a  "fee-paid 
agency".  Their  skill-levels  and  entry-level 
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pay  would  probably  not  attract  the  atten- 
tion of  employment  agencies.  We,  however, 
paid  our  fee  for  tiiis  service,  through  our 
FUTA  employer  tax,  and  were  well  served." 

From  Roeeburg  Forest  Products  Co.: 

"To  update  our  hiring  practices  and  main- 
tain a  good  worldng  relationship  with  the 
community,  we  have  exclusively  used  the 
local  state  employment  service  in  Roseburg, 
Oregon  since  1978.  All  entry  level  Jobs  are 
placed  through  the  employment  service 
along  with  specialized  sldlled  Jobs  such  as 
millwrights  and  electricians. 

"Over  the  years  we  have  developed  a  pro- 
gram with  the  employment  service  that  has 
met  objectives  for  IxJth  parties.  We  have  ex- 
perienced a  higher  ratio  of  qualified  appli- 
cants along  with  meeting  our  affirmative 
action  goals. 

"Use  of  our  local  employment  service  has 
saved  us  time  and  money.  The  old  method 
of  putting  up  and  talring  down  the  'Taking 
Applications'  sign  Is  now  as  ol»olete  as  the 
stone  tablet.  There  was  no  way  to  regulate 
the  flow  or  number  of  applicants.  We  would 
receive  applications  from  an  Albanian 
Cheesemaker  to  a  Marine  Biologist  with  few 
people  qiuJified  in  between.  This  system 
was  not  only  inefficient  but  also  very  costly, 
due  to  the  high  turn  over  rates." 

From  Boise  (Cascade's  La  Grande  plant: 

"The  La  Grande  Employment  Division 
has  l>ecome  an  integral  part  of  our  entry 
level  employee  Job  placement  which  repre- 
sents the  largest  portion  of  our  hiring  activi- 
ty. 

"The  level  of  professional  service  provided 
by  the  La  Grande  office  allows  for  a  precise 
and  a  very  educated  process  for  Job  appli- 
cants interested  in  working  for  our  compa- 
ny. The  La  Grande  Employment  Division  in 
conjunction  with  our  local  Manpower  Con- 
sortium institute  the  hiring  process  for  our 
company.  The  Consortium  tests  applicants 
with  a  procedure  called  the  Physical  Per- 
formance Test.  This  is  a  commonly  used  test 
in  our  industry  that  scientifically  measures 
a  person's  physical  capabUities  as  they 
relate  to  our  entry  level  positions. 

"The  Employment  Division  persoiuiel 
have  taken  the  time  to  tour  our  facilities 
and  know  what  exactly  the  duties  an  entry 
level  person  would  l>e  required  to  perform. 
This  adds  to  their  ability  to  provide  for  test- 
ing an  educated  applicant  in  terms  of  re- 
quired Job  duties." 

Prom  Carnation's  Pet  Food  and  Cereal  Di- 
vision in  Hillslx>ro: 

"We  would  like  for  you  to  luiow  that  we 
lx>th  appreciate  and  depend  on  the  service 
provided  by  our  local  Employment  Service. 
When  openings  occur  at  our  plant,  we  place 
a  job  order  with  the  Employment  Office 
and  rely  on  their  procedures  for  help  in  the- 
first  step  screening  of  qualified  applicants 
for  us  to  interview.  The  personnel  at  our 
local  Employment  Office  is  capable,  thor- 
ough, courteous,  and  works  well  with  us.  We 
feel  that  valuable  service  in  our  community 
is  provided  by  this  agency." 
Prom  Kelly  Services  in  Portland: 
"Kelly  Services  depends  heavily  on  the 
prescreening  and  personalized  selection  of 
potential  employees  handled  by  the  Em- 
ployment Division  of  the  State  of  Oregon. 

"We  are  very  pleased  with  the  testing 
done  by  the  Employment  Division  and  feel 
very  confident  that  we  will  he  sent  persons 
who  qualify  for  the  specific  Jo)>s  that  we 
tukve  available.  I  am  also  very  pleased  with 
the  skilled  and  professional  applicants  this 
division  has  sent  our  office.  The  profession- 
al placement  service  is  of  liigh  quality  and 
has  been  very  successful  in  our  office.  Four 
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of  the  five  staff  members  employed  by 
Kelly  Services  liave  been  hired  due  to  the 
professtonal  placement  dlvWon  at  the 
Oregon  Employment  Division." 

Prom  Gunderson,  Inc.  In  Portland,  a  man- 
ufacturer of  railcara  and  marine  products: 

"Fortunately,  our  Inisiness  Improved  this 
year  to  the  extent  that  we  hired  some  300 
people  between  April  and  August  Almost  all 
of  these  referrals  came  through  the  Oregon 
Emplo3rment  service  offices  located  in  the 
Portland  metropolitan  area. 

"The  service  rendered  by  these  offices 
saved  our  company  the  equivalent  of  one 
full-time  employee  during  this  period  of 
time. 

"Prior  to  eml>arlUng  upon  thia  sggressive 
employment  schedule  we  met  with  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Oregon  Emptoyment  Serv- 
ice and  reviewed  the  Job  descriptions  for  the 
positions  that  were  available— welders, 
equipment  operators,  bumera.  guards,  help- 
ers, painters  and  machine  operators.  Repre- 
sentatives from  the  employment  service 
toured  our  facilities  to  get  a  better  under- 
standing of  the  type  of  work  and  type  of 
people  we  needed  and  then  memlters  of  my 
staff,  along  with  representatives  from  the 
employment  service,  visited  esch  of  the  of- 
fices in  the  Portland  metropolitan  area  and 
visited  with  individuals  there  who  would  be 
screening,  taking  the  applications  and 
making  the  referrals.  We  then  placed  the 
appropriate  employment  advertisements  In 
the  local  paper  referring  applicants  to  the 
employment  service  offices.  The  system 
worked  very  well.  The  quality  and  quantity 
of  the  applicants  was  excellent. 

"We  have  consistently  received  prompt 
and  excellent  service  from  the  Oregon  Em- 
ployment Service  not  only  in  terms  of  filling 
job  vacancies  but  obtaining  market  data  and 
other  information  that  is  important  to  us  as 
a  major  manufacturer  in  Oregon." 

From  Precision  Castparts  Corp.  In  Port- 
land, a  metal  casting  firm: 

"As  an  employer  of  2500  people  in  (Tlacka- 
mas  County,  we  use  the  Oregon  Employ- 
ment Division  to  screen  and  refer  all  appli- 
cants to  our  nonexempt  positions.  We  were 
a  leader  to  encourage  the  State  to  provide 
us  test-selected  applicants  through  the  Va- 
lidity Generalization  process.  Since  we 
began  work  with  the  Divsion  tn  September, 
1984.  they  have  processed  over  15,000  appli- 
cations, 260  Job  orders,  and  500  hires.  Refer- 
ral quality  is  high,  timeliness  is  excellent, 
and  they  are  able  to  t>e  responsive  to  our 
hiring  needs.  They  aggressively  seek  meth- 
ods to  increase  service  levels  to  us." 


THINKING  ABOUT  OUR 
CONSTITUTION 


HON.  JIM  COURTER 

OPREW  jcasxT 
ni  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEHTATTVBS 

Tuesday,  March  10,  1987 

Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  next  Monday. 
March  16.  is  tt>e  birthday  of  James  Madtoon, 
Constitutton  writer  par  exellence.  His  commerv 
taries,  still  provide  authoritative  interpretattorts 
of  the  Founders'  intenttons  and  purposes. 

It  seems  odd  that  wtiito  we  have  celebrated 
some  of  our  patrtots  with  statues,  monuments 
and  memorials,  and  others  with  national  holi- 
days, we  do  not  offkaaHy  recognize  the  Father 
of  ttw  Constitution.  StW,  it  may  be  said  that  in 
followirtg  that  document  every  day  in  Con- 
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raped  by  U.S.  or  ARVN  troops.  We  orUy    nal  allegabons  involving  high  (aovemmanl  ofll- 
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in  ttw  WNIt  Houw.  in  ttw  courts,  and 
I  of  our  pMitl*.  w«  Americans  pay 
I  twmoQB  to  Ra  pitnw  creator. 

one  oH  our  Nation's 
Prof.    Walter 
ahows  how  America's  good  fortune 
I  UB  wMh  a  happy  combination  of  fac- 
I  viNch  raauitod  In  our  20&^ear-oid  consti- 
lyitom.   Among   thoee   factors,   of 
«Maa  Iha  ad^antige  of  having  wttat 
Joltaraon  oied  "an  asoambly  of  dernigods" 
in  a  land  Providence 
to  hove  aat  aside,  to  write  the  most 
Unlamanlai   law   history   has   ever 


in 

In 

nai 

BomSi 


Tho  pliyaical  artd  geographical  advantages 
of  our  Ivid  have  not  changed.  But  our  Consti- 
toion  ramairw  an  anperiment  in  sett-govern- 
ment Perhaps  Its  graaiest  tasK  is  to  generate 
fMuro  Thomas  Jeffersons,  James  Madnons, 
and  Abraham  Uncolns  in  times  when  our 
oounlry  noeds  them.  Who  would  deny  that 
tod^f  is  such  a  time? 

As  ProteBSor  Bems  suggests,  the  bicenter)- 
nial  granto  of  the  Naiiortal  Endowment  for  the 
Humaniies  are  supporting  essential  scholarty 
oonMxjIiora  to  the  study  of  our  Constitution. 
We  hove  not  yet  exhaiMliveiy  examined  the 
oonsMuHonal  foundatiora  of  American  democ- 
racy. Yet  uWmatoly  the  survival  of  freedom  in 
Aniarica.  indeed,  in  the  world  depends  on  our 
iwowladga  of  and  darity  about  our  Nation's 
touKSng  law. 

□nroni  the  WMhtngton  Times,  Mar.  5,  1987] 
SoMRRiiio  Wb  Smx  Need  To  Khow 

As  I  count  them,  there  are  164-countries 
In  the  worid.  and  of  these,  all  but  seven 
(Brttlan.  Israel,  and  New  Zealand:  Oman. 
Saudi  Aimlite.  Ubya,  and  Kampuchea)  have 
VTttten  constitutions.  Ours  is  now  200  years 
old.  Of  the  remainlnc  156.  over  half  have 
beea  written  sinoe  1974.  a  mere  13  years  ago. 
That.  I  sucsest,  is  aome  statistic.  In  a  world 
where  cmstltutlons  come  and  go  with 
almost  Bfsaonsl  regularity,  we  Americans 
have  cause  to  wonder  why  ours  should  have 
iMted  so  long.  To  what  can  we  attribute  our 
good  fortune? 

Before  vaunting  our  success,  we  should 
first  of  aU  a^nowledge  how  close  we  came 
to  failing.  We  exist  as  a  nation,  "conceived 
in  liberty  and  dedicated  to  the  proposition 
that  all  men  are  created  equal,"  only  be- 
cauae  Abraham  Lincoln  insisted  that  the 
government  fight  and  win  a  bloody  Civil 
War  to  keep  the  nation  one  nation,  and  that 
aat  natim  a  nation  so  conceived  and  so 
dedicated.  And  it  is  well  to  remember  the 
terrible  price  exacted  by  that  war  excluding 
the  Vietnam  War  from  the  calculus,  more 
Americans  lost  their  lives  in  the  Civil  War 
than  in  all  our  other  wars  combined.  That, 
too,  is  a  statistic  to  reclion  with. 

Then,  secondly,  we  owe  it  to  the  rest  of 
the  world  to  scknowledge  the  special  advan- 
tages ariaiiig  out  of  the  peculiar  geographic 
circumstances  attending  our  beginning:  the 
absence  of  powerful  and  hostile  neighbors. 
What  other  country  could  dare  to  budget 
the  trifling  sum  of  $183,078  for  its  war  de- 
partment, about  one-third  the  amount 
Iwdgeted  to  pay  the  Interest  on  the  public 
foreign  del>t?  But  on  our  borders  then  were 
only  Indian  tribes  and  not.  as  in  the  case  of 
Ptriand.  Germans  and  Russians.  Moreover. 
not  all  those  tribes  were  hostile  and  none  of 
tbem  was  formidable.  That  probably  ex- 
plains why  in  that  first  budget  only  $41,000 
was  required  for  the  "Indian  department,  as 
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pr.  general  estimate  in  schedule  No.  3.  from 
the  war  office." 

Not  only  was  the  country  geographically 
isolated  and.  as  John  Jay  emphasized  in  the 
second  of  the  Federalist  Papers,  physically 
connected,  but,  he  added.  Providence  had 
given  this  one  connected  country  to  "one 
united  people— a  people  descended  from  the 
same  ancestors,  spealdng  the  same  lan- 
guage, professing  the  same  religion,  at- 
tached to  the  same  principles  of  govern- 
ment, [and]  very  similar  in  their  manners 
and  customs."  "The  country  and  the  people 
"seem  to  have  l>een  made  for  each  other," 
he  said.  In  saying  this.  Jay  was  surely  exag- 
gerating the  degree  of  unity  but  perhaps 
not  all  that  much,  and  especially  not  when 
compared  with  other  countries  coming  into 
existence  then,  or  for  that  matter,  now. 
America  has  never  had  to  grapple  with  the 
problems  of  today's  Lebanon,  for  example, 
or  yesterday's  Nigeria,  for  another.  What  is 
now  Nigeria  was  a  collection  of  100  "nation 
states."  comprising  some  400  ethnic  and  lin- 
guistic groups,  when  the  British  made  it 
part  of  their  empire  in  the  middle  of  the 
19th  century.  Compared  with  Lebanon  and 
Nigeria,  we  are  now  and  were  at  the  t>egin- 
ning  "one  people."  a  fact  duly  noted  by 
Alexis  de  Tocqueville  after  his  visit  in  the 
1830'fe;  Maine  and  Georgia  were  1.000  miles 
apart,  he  said,  but  their  peoples  had  more  in 
common  than  those  of  Normandy  and  Brit- 
tany, "separated  only  by  a  brooli." 

But  more  important  than  history  or  geog- 
raphy were  the  men  we  call  the  Pounders, 
the  men  who  declared  and  fought  for  our 
independence  and,  having  achieved  it.  wrote 
and  ratified  the  Constitution.  They  provid- 
ed the  decisive  element  in  our  success.  Many 
colonies  have  declared  their  independence, 
but  which  among  them  can  boast  of  men 
lilce  Washington.  Jefferson,  Pranlclin. 
Adams,  Wilson,  and  the  Morrises  Rol>ert 
and  Oouvemeur?  We  had  much  to  complain 
of  against  King  George  III,  but  here  on  this 
distant  shore  he  and  his  predecessors  had 
provided  the  setting  and  the  materials  that 
allowed  men  such  as  these  to  prosper  and 
gain  prominence.  As  Edmund  Burl^e  argued 
repeatedly  in  the  House  of  Commons,  these 
colonials  were  by  no  means  the  least  of  Eng- 
lishmen and  they  deserved  to  be  treated  as 
the  best. 

The  least  of  Englishmen?  On  the  con- 
trary. Charles-Maurice  de  Talleyrand-Peri- 
gord.  the  sometimes  bishop  of  Autun  and 
longtime  French  statesman,  luiew  every- 
body who  was  anybody,  from  princes.  Icings, 
and  other  heads  of  states  to  the  Count  Ra- 
sumovsky  who  commissioned  Beethoven's 
three  Opus-59  quartets.  Tallyrand  once  said 
that  of  all  the  men  he  had  encountered 
during  his  long  and  (on  the  whole)  illustri- 
ous career,  the  greatest  was  Alexander 
Hamilton,  greater  even  than  Napoleon  and 
the  younger  William  Pitt.  The  least  of  men? 
On  the  contrary.  Richard  Henry  Lee,  who 
did  liis  t)est  to  prevent  the  ratification  of 
the  Constitution,  nevertheless  had  this  to 
say  of  the  men  who  drafted  it:  "America 
probably  never  will  see  an  assembly  of  men 
of  like  number  more  respectable."  From 
Paris,  Jefferson  liliened  them  to  "an  assem- 
bly of  demigods";  Franlilin,  himself  one  of 
their  numtier,  spoke  more  modestly  of  "une 
assemblee  des  notables. " 

And  for  his  labors  on  behalf  of  the  Consti- 
tution, the  most  notable  was  surely  James 
Madison. 

It  was  Madison  who  prepared  for  the  con- 
vention by  drafting  the  so-called  Virginia 
plan  that  provided  the  focus  of  those  de- 
bates: Madison  who  played  the  major  role  in 
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those  delMtes;  Madison  who  daily  took  notes 
on  what  was  said  in  the  convention  and 
nightly  transcribed  those  notes  into  the 
most  comt>lete  record  we  have  of  the  pro- 
ceedings; and  Madison  who,  in  Federalist  10, 
37,  SI,  S3,  for  example,  gave  us  the  clearest 
and  most  comprehensive  explication  of  the 
constitutional  plan.  And  it  was  Madison  who 
can  l>e  aai4  to  have  advised  us  on  how  to  cel- 
ebrate the  Constitution's  bicentennial. 
"What  spectacle  could  be  more  edifying,"  he 
once  wrote,  "than  that  of  lil)erty  and  learn- 
ing, each  leaning  on  each  other  for  their 
surest  and  mutual  support." 

What  is  required  of  us  this  bicentennial 
occasion  Is,  of  course,  a  statement  of 
thanksgiving,  but  beyond  that  a  renewal  of 
that  leamb\g  on  which  our  liberty  depends. 
The  Founders  knew  something  we  need  to 
know.  They  were  learned  in  the  conditions 
of  lil>erty  and  their  learning  is  embodied  in 
the  Constitution  and  in  its  supporting  docu- 
ments, such  as  the  Federalist  Papers.  On 
this  occasion,  especially,  these  worlu  should 
l>e  the  sul)jects  of  thoughtful  study.  And  it 
should  be  the  duty  of  some  public  agencies 
to  do  what  lies  in  their  power  to  promote 
that  study. 

The  National  Endowment  for  the  Human- 
ities has  been  doing  this  for  at  least  six 
years  now.  Long  before  the  official  Bicen- 
termial  Cbmmission  was  established,  the 
NEH  inaugurated  a  series  of  programs 
whose  purpose  wsis  to  support  and  encour- 
age scholarly  interest  in  and  public  reflec- 
tion on  the  principles  on  which  our  consti- 
tutional BDverrunent  is  founded.  These  in- 
clude research  fellowships  for  individual 
scholars;  seminars  for  secondary  school 
teachers  and  college  and  law  professors;  fi- 
nancial support  for  serious  constitutional 
journals,  such  as  this  Constitution,  pub- 
lished by  Project  '87,  a  joint  project  of  the 
American  Historical  Association  and  the 
American  Political  Science  Association;  a  Bi- 
centennial Bookshelf  program  providing 
funds  (on  a  matching  t>asis)  to  more  than 
800  public  libraries  around  the  country  for 
the  purcliBse  of  reference  texts  and  other 
important  l>ooks  on  the  Constitution,  in- 
cluding tbe  two  multivolume  publications 
funded  in  part  by  the  Endowment:  The  En- 
cyclopedia o/  the  American  Constitution, 
edited  chiefly  by  historian  Leonard  W.  Levy 
of  the  Claremont  Graduate  School,  and  77ic 
Founders'  Constitution,  edited  by  Philip  B. 
Kurland  and  Ralph  Lemer  of  the  Universi- 
ty of  Chicago. 

This  commemorative  effort  was  begun 
under  the  chairmanship  of  William  J.  Ben- 
nett, now  the  secretary  of  education,  and 
continued  under  that  of  his  successor, 
Lynne  Cheney.  Promoting  serious  study  of 
the  Constitution  is,  she  emphasized,  very 
much  a  hnmanities  project  and,  therefore,  a 
project  altogether  appropriate  to  the  En- 
dowment. "The  Founding  Fathers  made  this 
point  often:"  she  said  on  a  recent  occasion, 
"a  free  people,  if  they  are  to  remain  free, 
must  be  tSble  to  think  critically,  as  the  hu- 
manities teach  us  to  do."  And  thinking  criti- 
cally (wliich  does  not  mean  negatively) 
about  the  Constitution— well,  as  Madison 
might  say,  nothing  could  be  more  edifying 
than  that* 
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"PLATOON":  THROUGH  THE 
EYES  OF  A  VETERAN 


HON.  NICK  JOE  RAHALL  II 

or  WEST  VISGIIfIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OV  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  10,  1987 

Mr.  RAHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  request  of 
my  constituent  Mr.  Ralph  E.  Diehl  of  Beckley, 
WV,  I  am  entering  into  the  Record  a  letter  by 
Mr.  John  Walker,  also  of  Beckley,  which  was 
publistied  in  the  March  3,  1987  edition  of  the 
Beckley  Register/Herald. 

In  this  letter,  Mr.  Walker  states  that  It  Is  his 
opinkHi  that  the  movie  "Platoon"  attempts  to 
discredit  the  Vietnam  veteran.  As  I  have  not 
had  ttie  opportunity  to  view  the  movie,  I  must 
disassociate  myself  with  Mr.  Walker's  views 
by  firmly  stating  ttiat  I  do  not  share  these 
views.  Furttiermore,  as  I  have  not  seen  the 
film,  I  have  not  had  the  opportunity  to  formu- 
late an  opinion  one  way  or  the  other  as  to  the 
realistic  or  nonrealistic  portrayal  of  AmerKan 
Armed  Forces  memt>ers  wtio  took  part  In  ttie 
Vietnam  conflk:t. 

In  light  of  the  mixed  publk:  response  to  the 
movie  "Platoon,"  I  wouki  not  venture  to  draw 
any  conclusion  based  on  Mr.  Walker's  letter. 
In  the  end,  ttie  reality  of  this  movie  can  only 
tie  deckled  in  the  hearts  and  minds  of  Individ- 
ual Vietnam  veterans.  Mr.  Walker  has  drawn 
his  conclusions  and  shared  them  with  his 
fellow  West  Virginians.  At  the  request  of  Mr. 
Diehl,  I  will  enter  Mr.  Walker's  letter  into  the 
Congressional  Record  as  a  servwe  to  my 
constituency  and  especially  to  the  veterans 
wtHJ  served  this  country  valiantly  in  Vietnam. 
Movie  Discredits  Vets 

This  letter  is  in  response  to  the  current 
showing  of  the  movie  titled  "Platoon." 
Movies  and  the  news  media  exert  a  strong 
influence  on  the  American  public  and  in 
most  cases  provide  the  basis  on  which  we 
judge  certain  events. 

In  my  opinion,  this  movie  attempts  to  dis- 
credit the  Vietnam  veteran  by  portraying 
him  as  a  dope-crazed,  confused  warrior  who 
has  no  imderstanding  of  his  wartime  situa- 
tion. The  soldiers  in  the  unit  appear  so  busy 
fighting  among  themselves  that  they  leave 
little  time  to  l>e  concerned  about  the  enemy. 
The  movie  ends  in  a  pessimistic  fashion, 
showing  the  principal  character  leaving  the 
war  zone  in  a  terrible  mental  state  and 
thlnlUng  to  himself  that  he'll  never  l>e  the 
same  again. 

I  must  give  credit  to  the  movie  in  the  fol- 
lowing areas: 

( 1 )  The  comlMit  scenes  were  the  most  real- 
istic that  I  have  seen  in  any  war  movie. 

(2)  The  dress  of  the  combatants  is  accu- 
rate as  was  the  effect  that  the  harsh  envi- 
ronment has  on  their  concern  for  survival. 

(3)  The  terrible  reality  of  combat  casual- 
ties and  death  was  accurately  portrayed 
with  several  scenes  showing  the  hopeless 
feeling  Uiat  many  situations  created. 

However,  there  were  other  aspects  shown 
by  the  movie  on  which  I  wish  to  offer  a 
second  opinion.  After  having  served  two 
tours  in  Vietnam  (Iwth  in  comlwt  units),  I 
can  truthfully  say  the  following: 

(1)  I  do  not  remember  ever  seeing  any  of 
my  fellow  soldiers  smoke  dope. 

(2)  Having  l>een  involved  in  numerous 
sweeps  and  searches  of  hamlets.  I  never 
once  saw  a  harmless  old  Vietnamese  man  or 
woman  needlessly  executed  or  any  female 
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raped  by  VJS.  or  ARVN  troops.  We  only 
fired  upon  known  enemy  and  usually  only 
after  being  fired  upon. 

(3)  The  discipline  in  our  unit  never  dete- 
riorated to  the  point  where  we  fought 
among  ourselves.  All  men  carried  out  orders 
promptly  and  to  the  best  of  their  ability.  To 
have  done  otherwise  would  have  caused  a 
much  higher  casualty  rate.  I  never  saw  nor 
heard  of  an  incident  where  a  unit  leader  was 
purposely  killed  by  his  own  troops. 

(4)1  don't  remember  hearing  as  much  pro- 
fanity during  the  two  years  I  was  there  as 
there  was  in  the  two-hour  movie. 

The  movie  ended  with  a  short  script  dedi- 
cating the  movie  to  those  who  fought  in 
Vietnam.  I  left  the  movie  in  tears.  The 
media  for  too  long  now  has  incorrectly  por- 
trayed the  majority  of  Vietnam  veterans 
simply  because  the  negative  actions  of  a  few 
vets  noake  better  news. 

A  recent  article  in  the  Harvard  Business 
Review  (Winter  1986)  reported  on  a  survey 
of  390  Vietnam  Veterans  now  in  the  busi- 
ness world.  This  article  indicated  that  these 
veterans  scored  higher  than  their  non-vet 
counterparts  in  areas  of  good  listening 
skills,  working  well  with  others,  working 
well  under  pressure,  and  delegating  tasks. 
Only  in  the  area  of  communication  with 
fellow  workers  did  they  score  lower  than 
their  counterparts. 

The  Vietnam  veterans  did  not  lose  this 
war.  There  were  very  few  comtuit  engage- 
ments that  our  troops  lost  even  when  vastly 
outnuml)ered.  We  should  never  forget  that 
the  war  was  lost  by  our  non-comt>atant  lead- 
ers in  Washington  who  practiced  limited  en- 
gagement and  a  no-win  policy.  They  should 
be  held  accountable  for  the  loss  of  the 
58,000  men  dead  and  the  thousands  wound- 
ed. 

Welcome  home,  Vietnam  vets.  I  give  you 
credit  for  a  job  well  done  under  unusual  cir- 
cumstances. You  served  your  country  well 
while  others  either  ran  away  or  hid  t>ehind 
deferments.  Hold  your  heads  high,  and 
don't  let  anyone  attempt  to  discredit  you. 

Jotm  Walker,  Former  Capt.  U.S.  Army, 
798  North  Eisenhower  Dr.,  Beckley.  WV 
25801. 


INDEPENDENT  COUNSEL 
STATUTE 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

OP  HEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  10,  1987 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  result  of 
Watergate,  the  C<xigress  was  fcxced  to  con- 
front ttie  issue  of  whetiier  tfie  Attcxney  Gener- 
al stKXikJ  be  involved  in  ttie  investigaticxi  and 
prosecution  of  some  of  the  PreskJent's  ck»est 
and  most  trusted  associates,  and  perhaps 
even  of  ttie  Presklent  himself.  Ttie  answer 
ttien  was  ttiat  he  stiould  not,  and  for  good 
reason.  Publk:  confxience  in  ttie  integrity  of 
ttie  judktel  system  requires  tfiat  the  Attorney 
General  not  be  responsit>le  for  investigating 
and  prosecuting  otiier  high-level  executive 
branch  offk:ials  with  wtiom  he  serves  ttie 
Presklent. 

The  independent  ccxjnsel  statute  was  en- 
acted as  part  of  ttie  Ethk:s  in  Government  Act 
of  1978  in  order  to  address  ttiis  problem.  By 
establishing  a  mechanism  to  ensure  that  cnmi- 
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nal  allegations  involving  high  Govemmenl  offi- 
cials are  fully  and  fairty  invesligated,  the  inde- 
pendent counsel  law  gives  primacy  to  the  furv- 
damental  tenet  of  our  system  of  justic*  that 
no  one  is  above  the  law.  The  statute  was  re- 
authorized for  5  years  in  1963.  It  wM  expire  on 
January  3.  1988.  Because  of  ttie  critical  im- 
portance of  this  law.  I  am  today,  atong  with 
Represenutive  Barney  Frank,  introducing 
legislatxjn  to  reauthorize  the  independent 
counsel  statute  permanently. 

The  Independem  counsel  statute  was  de- 
signed to  reach  certain  goals:  To  ensure  that 
an  aggressive,  unbiased,  and  ttiorough  investi- 
gatxxi  is  conducted  into  all  criminal  allega- 
tk>ns  against  senkx  Government  officials;  to 
ensure  continuing  publk;  confidence  in  our 
democratk:  system  and  to  protect  ttie  execu- 
tive branch  from  unwarranted  suspicon;  to  in- 
sulate the  investigatkKi  of  senkx  offKiais  from 
personal  or  politk^  infkjence  and  ttierefore  to 
ensure  that  Its  conclusk>n  will  have  ttie  fullest 
credibility;  and  to  afford  protectnn  to  the  repu- 
tation of  any  innocent  offkaal  subject  to  inves- 
tlgatron,  precisely  because  ttie  independent 
counsel's  investigatk>n  is  kidependent  and  its 
results  deserving  of  trust. 

Unfortunately,  despite  ttie  clear  congres- 
sk>nal  intent,  ttie  Department  of  Justice  in  a 
numt>er  of  recent  instances  has  failed  to 
comply  with  some  of  the  statute's  carefully 
consklered  requirements.  Ttierefore,  in  addi- 
tion to  reauttKxizing  ttie  independent  counsel 
law  on  a  permanent  basis,  ttie  legislatton  we 
are  introducing  today  makes  certain  cfianges 
to  confirm  ttie  Attorney  General's  obligations 
and  powers  under  ttie  statute. 

The  legislation  Mr.  Frank  and  I  are  intro- 
ducing today: 

Expands  the  coverage  of  ttie  independent 
counsel  statute  to  apply  to  additnnal  White 
House  and  Justice  Department  employees 
who  hold  politx:al  or  polkry  pcnitkxts.  This 
would  include,  fcx  example,  (»rtain  military  of- 
ftoers  detailed  to  ttie  Wtiite  House. 

Prevents  the  Department  of  Justice  from 
(xinducting  ttie  preliminary  investigation  re- 
quired under  ttie  statute  in  ttiose  cases  wtiere 
the  allegatk>ns  of  misconduct  are  against 
seruor  offk:ials  in  ttie  Department  itself. 

Expfcitly  confirms  ttiat  a  court  may  expand 
the  jurisdk:tk>n  of  an  irxlependent  counsel, 
upon  ttie  request  of  ttie  independent  counsel, 
notwithstanding  ttie  determination  <7f  ttie  Attor- 
ney General. 

Ttie  purpose  of  ttiis  bill  is  to  provide  a  focus 
for  hearings  on  this  issue  wliich  will  t>e  tiekl 
soon  by  ttie  JudKiary  Ckxnmittee's  Subcom- 
mittee on  Administrative  Law  and  Govemmerv 
tal  Reiatk>ns,  which  Mr.  Frank  ctiairs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  ttie  kxlependent  counsel  stet- 
ute  is  of  undaniatile  vahje  in  maintaining 
putilk:  confklence  in  ttie  integrity  of  our  Gov- 
ernment. A  democratk:  government  is  only  as 
strong  as  ttie  trust  of  ttie  people  in  its  puMk; 
offk:ials.  It  is  essential  that  this  mechanism  be 
made  a  permanent  part  of  our  law  before  ttie 
statute  terminates  next  January.  I  took  forward 
to  worldng  with  ttie  Members  of  ttss  body  to 
complete  this  important  task. 
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KKBFINQ  fl3D6  SAFC  "HOW  TO 
A  STRBBT-SlfART  CHILD" 


HON.  RON  WYDEN 


i  HOOiB  or  BsnuiBrrATivis 

riMMlaft  March  19. 1997 

Mr.  WYPet  Ut.  Opwtur.  In  tW»  country. 
o(  oNhtan  ■•  criminaly  atxkidsd 
TlMf*  ara  at  ImM  200,000  raport- 
•d  OHM  Of  aMuH  iiMM  ■gainit  chUren, 
Md  70  pMOoni  vf  iiOM  cMdran  ara  abused 
liy  MMWom  tw  chM  knows.  TTw  bodlai  of 
aOO  ciriMran  an  found  Mctt  yMT  and  remain 


Rvanla  today  cannot  ha^  but  taar  for  the 
aaMy  of  Mwir  cMdron.  But  as  long  aa  we 
hawa  to  wony  aixwt  erima.  wo  must  aiao  have 
a  aoureo  of  Womialon  on  praparing  childran 
to  IM  aaMy  in  ttw  mvid  without  being  afraid 
o(«. 

TNa  ia  wliy  I  want  to  cal  my  cotoaguea'  at- 
tonion  to  the  worfc  of  author  and  educator, 
Giaoe  HacMngar. 

In  har  book.  "How  to  Raise  a  Street  Smart 
CMd."  Ma.  HacNnger  shows  perents  how  to 
raplaoe  fser  with  power,  and  helplessness 
wMi  knowledge  ao  their  cMdran  wM  have  the 
toola  wM)  whteh  to  protect  themselves  from 


By  aharing  slap-by-stop  techniques  with  per- 
enls  on  how  to  taach  chMren  about  the  world 
around  them,  this  guUe  can  MeraHy  save 
iMea.  MSi  llecWrigar  prowdes  perents  with 
aouad,  worfcafato  alrategies  for  teaching 
leungatori  ae  they  can  grow  up  to  be  inde- 
pendent happy  and  safe— not  afraid.  As  Ms. 
HacWnger.  wlw  haa  two  chiMran  of  her  own. 
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ofleis  the  folowing  10  simpie,  but  cnjdal 
"straat-amart  tipa"  that  can  save  a  chiW's  life: 

(11  Make  nire  your  child  knows  how  to 
dlml  "911"  or  "0"  snd  sak  for  help. 

(3)  >Cake  sure  your  cliUd  knows  his  or  her 
namfc,  address  and  phone  numlwr. 

(9l  ICake  sure  your  cliUd  knows  exactly 
what  a  "stranger"  Is. 

(41  Make  sure  your  child  knows  a  secret 
code  word  only  you  share. 

(5)  Ifake  sure  you  play  "What  if?"  games 
wltti  your  child. 

(81  Make  sure  your  child  does  not  wear 
personalized  clotlilng,  wtilch  would  make 
him  or  her  an  easy  tarcet. 

(7)  Make  sure  your  child  knows  the  differ- 
ence lietween  "sood  touch"  and  "Iwd 
touch." 

(8}  Make  sure  your  child  knows  how  to  say 
"no"  to  adults. 

(9)  Make  sure  your  child  knows.  If  lost,  to 
look  for  a  person  In  uniform,  such  as  a 
poUee  officer  or  bus  driver. 

(19)  Make  sure  your  child  knows  to  trust 
his  or  her  Instincts,  and  knows  that  if  some- 
thlna  suspicious  tiappens,  he  or  she  should 
act  wi  it  *  *  *  run  to  a  crowded  place  and 
shout  for  help. 

Ttw  l-IBO  presentation  detxjted  last  Sunday, 
but  will  be  presented  again  tomorrow  night 
and  ttvougtwut  this  month.  I  urge  aH  parents 
to  read  "How  to  Raise  a  Street  Smart  Ctiiid" 
and  to  watch  the  HBO  program  with  ttieir  (Chil- 
dren This  smaH  Investment  will  pay  Important 
(jividarKls  in  your  chiMrens'  safety  arxl  your 
peace  of  mind. 


We  must  acfenowledce  that  our  streets  and 
oar  world  is  not  as  safe  as  we  would  like 
them  to-be.  We  must  lie  reallstle  atwut  the 
daaien.  not  iiwiiilajilin  them  or  uncterestl- 
matlnc  tbcm.  We  —*«'*«'*  our  children  If  we 
pretend  that  they  live  In  a  perfect  world  but 
we  also  do  them  a  disservice  If  we  generate 
fear  and  insecurity.  Our  task  Is  to  show  our 
diOdren  by  example  that  even  though 
Grtme  in  the  streets  and  other  dangers  do 
exist,  we  are  not  daunted  by  them.  ChUdren 
can  team  to  Iw  wary  without  lieing  fearful. 
Tliey  can  learn  that  if  they  act  sensibly. 
tliey  can  Iw  as  secure  as  it  is  possible  to  Ite. 

There  is  a  logical  ctmin  of  instructions  for 
parents  to  give  to  children.  Ttuough  safety 
and  guidance,  your  children  will  gradually 
gain  aasuraiioe  that  they  have  some  control 
in  eoptag  with  the  dangers  they  may  face.  If 
you  move  oonfldently  In  your  efforts  to 
tmeh  your  children  liow  to  protect  them- 
sdvea.  yoo  can  take  pride  In  success  with  a 
dtmeult  and  vital  parental  task. 

TNs  impartHit  book  is  also  the  basis  of  the 
Noma  BoK  OHIoa  documentary  of  ttw  same 
IMa,  hoeted  by  Daniel  J.  Travanti  and  John 
VIMah.  Mr.  WWsN  Ivod  a  nightmare  when  his 
son  was  abducted  and  fflunteied  in  1961.  His 
)  If^fDr  cMM  prolectnn  led  to  the 
of  ttte  lilsaing  CNkfren's  Act  of 
1982.  Mr.  TravanH  recekwd  an  Emmy  nomina- 
tion tor  Na  pertormanca  in  the  TV  movie 
"AdM,"  baaed  on  Mr.  WaWi's  experience  as 
■le  laaier  or  a  naaasig  oiwa. 

IMng  candM  Intervtews  with  chitoren  and 
law   antoroenient  auttwritiea,   Ifiis   program 
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way  lor  Qovemment  to  help  the  oil  and  gas 
iralustry  is  not  to  hinder  it 

That  ia  why  I  strongly  favor  deregulation  of 
natural  vk,  repeel  of  the  Windfall  Profits  Tax 
and  Fuel  Use  Act,  and  other  eooramic  incerv 
tives  that  encourage  domestic  drilling.  Enact- 
ment of  these  proposals  won't  make  our  oil 
and  gas  Mustry  healthy  tomorrow,  or  even 
ttie  day  after  that  But  as  tt)e  administration  so 
accurately  states,  "though  it  may  seem  a  par- 
adox, it  is  tiw  very  flexibiity  of  our  free-market 
system  aad  its  tong-run  ability  to  cope  with 
changing  circumstances  that  bring  stability." 
ContirHjed  Government  intervention  prevents 
stability. 

I  ask  niy  colleagues  to  keep  ttiis  in  mind 
when  discussing  various  proposals  designed 
to  aid  the  oil  and  gas  producer.  As  the  fight 
for  a  heahtiy  energy  industry  rages  on,  let's 
Keep  Govarriment  out  of  the  ring.  We  may  not 
win  by  a  kmx^kout.  but  the  decMton  will  be 
ours  in  the  end. 


THE  STATE  OP  THE  DOMESTIC 
OIL  AND  GAS  INDUSTRY 


I     HON.  DAN  SCHAEFER 

or  COLORADO 
Vm  THZ  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  10,  1987 

Mr.  SCHAEFER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  search 
for  solutions  to  our  depreesed  oil  and  gas  in- 
dusty,  we  must  come  to  ttie  realization  tfwit 
we're  not  goirtg  to  win  ttie  figtit  with  one 
punch.  The  prot)lems  for  ttie  domestic  pr(xiuc- 
er  are  not  going  to  be  solved  overnight,  nor 
will  they  be  remedied  by  quick  fixes  of  Gov- 
ernment Rattier,  a  well-ttiought-out  plan  of 
attack  will  minimize  our  damage  and  assure 
us  tiat  our  energy  Industry  will  go  the  dis- 
tanoe. 

Wie  all  know  wtiat  we're  up  against.  Last 
year,  average  U.S.  crude  oil  production  fell 
BOOfXM  barrels  per  day— ttie  largest  and 
most  rapid  decline  in  history.  At  ttie  same 
time,  domestK  oil  consumption  rose  500,000 
barrels  daily,  arxj  oil  impcxts  increased  to  ttieir 
highest  level  since  1980.  Experts  have  pre- 
dKtad  ttiat  ttie  inevitable  resulting  shortage 
cou(d  be  signific:antiy  worse  ttian  the  crisis  of 
the  eariy  1970's.  The  question  then  becomes, 
Wtiat  is  ttie  appropriate  course  for  Govem- 
meattotake? 

Many  have  suggested  increased  Govern- 
ment interventi(xi  into  ttie  marketplace.  Wtiile 
an  bnpcxt  fee  or  quota  may  offer  some  slvxl- 
term  relief,  distorting  ttie  market  hokls  many 
darigerous  economic  lmpli(»ti<xis.  One  need 
only  took  at  the  misguided  policies  of  the  late 
19^'s  to  realize  wtiat  l<xig-term  effect  Fecier- 
al  interventkxi  ties  (xi  ttie  energy  industry  and 
ttie  economy  as  a  whole.  Qeariy,  ttie  best 


TRIBUTE  TO  THOMAS  M.  PETER- 
SON: OUR  NATION'S  FIRST 
BLACK  VOTER 


HON.  BERNARD  J.  DWYER 

OP  NSW  JKRSKT 
IM  TIS  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVCS 

Tuesday,  March  10, 1987 

Mr.  DWYER  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
is  my  distkict  tionor  to  bring  to  ttie  attentxxi  of 
ttie  House,  an  impcxtant  dedicatkxi  wtiich  will 
be  taking  place  later  ttiis  month  in  Perth 
Amboy,  liJ,  when  a  permanent  bronze  plaque 
will  be  placed  in  School  Number  1  in  hcxior  of 
Ttiomas  Mundy  Peterson,  ttie  first  black  to 
vote  in  Itie  United  States  under  ttie  15th 
amendment. 

Ttiat  amendment,  granting  ttie  right  to  vote 
regardless  of  race,  was  adopted  March  30. 
1870.  Mri  Peter8(xi  cast  his  historic  first  vote 
on  March  31.  1870  at  City  Hall  in  PeHh 
Amtxjy. 

The  f  adt  that  Thomas  Peterson  was  the  first 
black  voter  in  the  United  States  was  not  his 
only  mark  of  distinctkxi.  He  was  a  respected 
c(xnmunicant  of  St.  Peter's  Episcopal  Ctiurch 
and  was  known  ttvougtiout  Perth  Amboy  and 
his  betoved  boyhood  home.  Metuchen.  NJ.  as 
an  honor$ti^  and  g(xxl  citizen. 

Mr.  Peterson  served  for  several  years  as  a 
custodian  at  School  Number  1  where  the  new 
plaque  wll  be  dedicated  in  his  honor. 

In  1864,  Mr.  Peterson  received  from  leading 
Perth  Aniboy  citizens  a  special  medallion  with 
a  profile  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  which  Mr.  Peter- 
s(xi  wore  proudly  ttirough(xit  ttie  rest  in  his 
life. 

The  Penh  Amboy  Sctiool  Distrnt,  and  stu- 
dents, faculty  and  friends  of  Sctxxil  Numtier  1 
are  to  ba  commended  for  ensuring  a  perma- 
nent menxxial  to  Thomas  Peterson  that  will 
remind  chiMren  tor  generattons  to  come  of  his 
histcxic  vote,  and  ttie  enduring  importance  of 
protecting  ttie  voting  rights  of  all  Americans. 
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LEGISLATION  TO  REPEAL  NATU- 
RAL GAS  AND  OIL  USE  RE- 
STRICTIONS IN  THE  FUEL  USE 
ACT 


HON.  JIM  SUTTERY 

OP  KANSAS 

IK  THE  HOUSE  OF  REFRESEHTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  10,  1987 

Mr.  SLATTERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  Representa- 
tive Dan  Coats  of  Indiana  and  I  have  tcxiay 
introduced  two  bills  that  would  remove  ot>so- 
lete  and  unnecessary  regulatwns  from  Ameri- 
ca's energy  marketplace.  These  bills  will 
repeal  ttie  natural  gas  and  oil  use  restrictrans 
in  the  Powerplant  and  Industrial  Fuel  Use  Act 
of  1978.  as  well  as  repealing  ttie  Incremental 
pricing  proviskxis  of  the  Natural  Gas  Policy 
Act  of  1978. 

Ttie  Fuel  Use  Act  protiitiits  ttie  use  of  eittier 
natural  gas  or  oil  in  most  new  Industrial  boiler 
facilities  and  virtually  all  new  powerplants. 
Similar  restrk:tk>ns  in  existing  powerplants,  re- 
quiring them  to  tie  off  gas  completely  by  1990, 
were  repealed  in  1981. 

The  Fuel  Use  Act  became  law  at  a  time 
wtien  it  appeared  ttiat  supplies  of  natural  gas 
were  permanently  stiort.  Enactment  of  ttie 
Natural  Gas  PolKy  Act  of  1978,  however, 
eliminated  Inter/intrastate  barriers  to  the 
movement  of  existing  natural  gas  supplies, 
txxjsted  new  gas  disojveries.  triggered  pric^- 
induced,  energy  conservation,  and  prcxiuced  a 
gas  surplus.  During  ttie  1970's.  reserve  addi- 
tkms  in  the  kiwer  48  States  averaged  46  per- 
cent of  replacement— ttie  rate  at  which  new 
reserve  a(iditions  replace  annual  gas  produc- 
tion. During  ttie  1980's,  reserve  additnns  tiave 
averaged  (Hose  to  full  replacement  A(xording 
to  the  Potential  Gas  C(>mmittee — a  group  of 
over  100  irxiustry.  academic  and  governmen- 
tal geotogy  arxf  petroleum  engineering  experts 
operating  under  the  auspices  of  the  Cotorado 
Sch(x>l  of  Mines  since  1962— ttie  total  re- 
source base  for  conventional  lower  48  States 
natural  gas  is  835  trillion  cutxc  feet  or  atxxit 
50  times  ttie  current  annual  pr(x)uctk>n  of  17 
trilinn  cubic  feet  A  realistic  assessment  of  all 
factors  dearty  indicates  that  the  outlook  is 
good  f(x  both  short-  and  long-term  supply  and 
f(x  adjusting  to  seasonal  and  regk>nal  vari- 
ations. 

Despite  ttie  change  in  our  gas  supply  situa- 
tion, the  Fuel  Use  Act  has  remained  on  the 
books.  Ttie  Department  of  Energy  has  granted 
exemptkins  to  ttie  Fuel  Use  Act  requirements. 
This  process  is  outmoded,  unnecessary,  time- 
consuming  and  costly  to  ttie  applicant  and  to 
ttie  American  taxpayer  Ttie  suo^ssful  ex- 
emptton  re()uests  of  1985  averaged  5  months 
of  prooesamg  time  from  the  date  of  filing — 
witiiout  even  counting  time  spent  t>y  ttie  appli- 
cant on  preparing  ttie  filing.  In  ttiat  year,  ttie 
various  pr(^ects  caught  in  OOE's  backk)g 
wouW  have  cumulatively  txx>sted  natural  gas 
demarKJ  by  some  200  tiillion  cubic  feet  per 
year. 

Furthermore,  the  Fuel  Use  Act  is  driving  up 
the  cost  of  producing  goods  in  ttie  United 
States  by  Kmiting  ttie  alMlity  of  industrial  plants 
and  ele(jtrK  generating  facilities  to  use  gas.  A 
study  t>y  ttie  Urt>an  Institute  in  1985  estimated 
ttiat  ttime  protsbitions  will  increase  ttie  c»st  of 
producing  electricity  and  energy  intensive  in- 
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dustrial  goods  by  S5  biKon— 1965  dollars— be- 
tween now  and  the  year  2000.  The  damage  to 
our  balance  of  trade  is  cieer.  Both  Japan  and 
Korea  are  deptoying  comtiined-cycie  gas  tur- 
bine technotogy — wtMch  makes  use  of  twth 
gas  turbine  fuel  (xxnbustion  and  recovered 
waste  tieat  a  tectinok)gy  tiarred  in  new  pow- 
erplants by  the  Fuel  Use  Act— as  a  low  cost 
means  of  generating  electricity  for  ttieir  indus- 
trial sector.  Fuel  efficient  cogeneration  tectv 
nokigies  tiave  also  run  afoul  of  Fuel  Use  Act 
re(HJirements. 

We  believe  ttie  case  is  dear  for  Fuel  Use 
Act  repeal.  IrKS'eased  demand  lor  American 
natural  gas  will  provkie  sorely  needed  expkxa- 
tion  incentives  for  American  gas  producers, 
reduce  oil  imports,  improve  the  effnient  use  of 
our  energy  utility,  infrastructure  and  eliminate 
an  unnecessary  txjreaucracy. 

Ttie  avowed  purposes  of  incremental  pricing 
were  to  discipline  pipeline  bidding  and  to 
assure  ttiat  anticipated  gas  price  rises  were 
txxne  primarily  by  Industrial  users.  It  has 
never  really  served  eittier  purpose. 

Through  a  (X}mplk:ated  ratemaking  and  ac- 
(xxjnting  mectian^,  IrKremental  pridng  ef- 
fectively recces  ttiat  most  gas  volumes  sold 
to  industrial  txiUers  (»nnot  tie  priced  tielow 
the  energy  equivalent  price  of  reskiual  fuel  oil. 
Sometimes  ttiis  polk:y  Is  purely  academic, 
sin<»  ttie  price  of  gas  in  this  market  is  akea(fy 
at  or  atiove  parity  writh  reskiual  oil.  In  ottier 
cases,  however,  incremental  pridng  artificially 
raises  ttie  gas  piice  ttiat  wouki  ottierwise  tie 
ctiarged.  impeding  gas  use  in  one  of  Its  larg- 
est and  most  competitive  markets.  In  all 
cases,  there  are  administrative  tiurdens  and 
confuskxi  for  energy  users  and  Federal  regu- 
lators alike,  tioth  (xi  ttie  Federal  and  State 
levels. 

Repeal  of  the  incremental  prkang  require- 
ments woukj  permit  new  opportunities  for  dis- 
pladng  imported  oil.  National  eoxiomk: 
growth  would  also  be  boosted,  since  industrial 
gas  users  wouM  no  tonger  tie  f(xced  to  pay 
artificially  inflated  rates.  Incremental  pridng  is 
just  ttie  opposite  of  ttie  energy  polk^ies  of  our 
international  trade  (xxnpetit(xs.  Repeal  of  in- 
(^emental  pridng  woiiM  also  give  natural  gas 
consumers  ttie  ecxmomk:  tienefits  of  spread- 
ing fixed  costs  over  expan(ied  kiads. 

We  believe  ttiat  now  Is  ttie  time  to  take  this 
unsuccessful.  counterpr(xiuctive  regulatory  re- 
quirement off  the  statute  books. 

Mr.  Speaker,  repeal  of  ttie  Fuel  Use  Act  arxi 
incremental  pridng  has  been  a  part  of  virtually 
every  major  natural  gas  policy  proposal  ttiat 
Congress  has  conskiered  in  recent  years. 
There  is  a  dear  consensus  lor  repeal  wittiin 
Congress  and  endorsements  from  an  Impres- 
sive array  of  pubMc  offkHals  and  Interested 
gr(xjps.  Indeed,  in  1986.  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives adopted  by  voice  vote  legislation 
ttiat  repealed  the  Fuel  Use  Act  and  incremen- 
tal pricing.  This  congressional  consensus  has 
tieen  frustrated  t>y  a  tendency  to  ttvow  ttiese 
issues  into  compretiensive  bills  ttiat  also  Irt- 
clude  topics  highly  contix>versial  in  both 
Houses  of  Congress,  such  as  okl  gas  decon- 
to'ol  and  contract  carriage.  I  hope  ttiat  ttiis  year 
we  can  aMreas  ttie  need  for  repeal  of  ttie 
Fuel  Use  Act  and  incrementel  prkang  in  a 
timely.  resp(xisit)le  manner. 
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CONTRA  AID  DEBATE  MASKS 
TRUE  PURPOSE:  A  SELLOUT 


HON.  NORMAN  D.  SHUMWAY 

opCAuroaiiu 

IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPBESEHTATTVES 

Tuesday,  March  10. 1987 

Mr.  SHUMWAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  Ike  to 
share  with  my  colleagues  an  artide  by  Dr. 
Jeane  J.  Kiricpatrick  wtiKh  recently  nppoarod 
In  ttie  Los  Angeles  Times. 

Dr.  Kiri(patrick  discusses  the  significant  shift 
in  the  terms  of  ttie  debate  on  United  States 
policy  toward  Central  Amerk».  Just  a  lew 
years  ago  many  people  questioned  El  Salva- 
dor's ability  to  bansform  itself  into  a  truly  rep- 
resentative democracy.  Though  ttie  Salvador- 
an  guerrillas  ccxitinue  ttieir  war  against  the 
democratic  government  of  Joae  Napoleon 
Durate  with  assistarxx  from  ttie  Sandinistas, 
we  rarely  hear  claims  of  ttie  inevitatito  suc- 
cess of  ttie  guerrillas  or  questions  about  the 
wisdom  of  providing  United  Steles  aki  to  sup- 
port ttiis  fledgling  dem(xxacy. 

Similarly  when  ttie  Sandinistas  came  to 
power  in  Nk^ragua  a  few  years  ago  many 
people  were  unwilling  to  accept  their  true  in- 
tentions. Today  few  peopte  que8ti(xi  ttie  Com- 
munist nature  of  ttie  Sandiniste  government 
Its  ctose  ties  to  ttie  Soviet  Unton  and  Cuba,  ite 
massive  military  txiikiup,  its  commitment  to  a 
revolution  wittiout  tiordiBrs.  or  its  denial  of  po- 
litical and  religicxis  freed(xn. 

I  commend  this  artide  to  ttie  attention  of  my 
colleagues  as  we  once  again  (tetiate  wtieltier 
the  United  States  will  sustain  its  commilment 
to  assist  those  wtio  carry  the  torch  for  a  free 
and  democratic  NKaragua. 
[From  the  Los  Angeles  Times.  Mar.  1, 1967] 
Contra  Aid  Debate  Masks  True  Puspose:  a 
Sell-out 

(By  Jeane  Klrkpatrlck) 
Once  again  Congress  is  locked  In  a  deliate 
over  n.S.  policy  in  Central  America.  This 
time  It  concerns  whether  to  release  the  re- 
maining $40  million  In  aid  approved  last 
year  for  the  Nic&raguan  contras.  While  the 
whole  discussion  sounds  numblngly  familiar, 
in  (act  the  terms  of  the  delMtte  tiave  stilfted 
significantly.  Extents  in  the  region  and  In 
Washington  have  clarified  the  situation  and 
the  alternatives. 

During  the  early  years  of  the  Reagan  Ad- 
ministration, El  Salvador  dominated  the 
Central  American  deliate:  Was  the  triumph 
of  the  FMLN  guerrillas  inevitable?  Were 
they  really  Marxist-Leninist  or  only  a  broad 
front  of  Indigenous  revolutionaries?  Were 
Salvadorans  "ready"  for  democrmcy,  or  were 
we  and  they  forced  to  choose  tietween  mur- 
derous right-  and  left-wing  groups?  Would 
the  traditional  right  permit  Jose  Napoleon 
Duarte  to  win  an  honest  election,  to  take 
power,  to  govern?  Wasn't  UJ3.  military  aid 
to  the  government  of  El  Salvador  merely 
prolonging  the  killing?  Shouldn't  we  shut 
off  assistance  and  try  even  at  ttiis  late  date 
to  develop  a  constructive  relationship  with 
the  "revolutionary  forces"? 

These  questions  are  rarely  heard  in  Wash- 
ington today.  The  guerrillas'  war  against  E3 
Salvador's  democratic  government  contin- 
ues. But  those  who  once  led  the  fight 
against  CJS.  aid  to  El  Salvador  tiave  other 
priorities.  The  senators  and  congressmen 
who  only  a  few  years  aco  argued  that  the 
FMLN  was  Invlndtile  proclaim  today  the 
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et  Mlcanaua's  contras. 
theee  senatMs  and 
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WATER        RESOURCES— AQUATIC 
FUiNT  MANAGEMENT  PROJECT 
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plants  in  the  United  States.  The  lienefit  of 
this  approach  is  ttiat  it  will  allow  decision- 
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The   leaders   of   France,    England   and   ttie 
United  States  sympattiized  vnth  ttie  supported 
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(»ssful  over  ttie  last  4  years  or  so,  it  also  re- 
minds us  ttiat  our  w(xk  in  ttiis  area  is  not  yet 
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the  Czechostovakian  Government  wiH  heed  to 
ttie  concerns  whk:h  have  been  raieed  bv  the 


Um 


of  Nlancua's  oontras. 
tbeae  aenaton  and 
tnterMted  in  denyinc 
aid  to  tbe  mjmU—  than  to  the  loveminent 

"me  Jibatr  an  Hleancua  la  alao  v«ry  dif- 
(araot  fram.  aay,  flve  yaara  aco  when  the 
naiiiWiiMaa'  iraniraalnnal  frtcnda  denied 
tbe  cbarartT  aai  oamnttmenta  of  the  new 
at.  Today  ahnoat  no 
WaiAMniton  deniea  that  mcaragua 
baa  a  coauaniiiat  ■owenmient.  that  It  has 
doaa  Billttanr  and  economic  ties  to  the 
Soviet  Bloe.  that  It  la  auatalned  by  Cuban 
and  Bofvlet  Bloc  anna  and  advlsera.  that  it 
baa  devdoped  lai«e.  wen-equipped  military 
fdnaa.  tbat  It  deniea  Nlcaracuan  citizens  po- 
Htteal  and  rdigioua  freedom.  AU  this  is 
grantod  by  tbe  aame  eoogreaamen  and  sena- 
tota  who  not  ao  lone  ago  argued  precisely 
tbecontniy. 

Tbe  ablfttng  tenna  of  tbe  debate  on  Nica- 
lagna  were  reflected  In  a  recent  speech  by 
Sen.  ChriBtapher  J.  Oodd  (D-Conn.).  one  of 
the  Sandtniataa'  moat  tadefatigable  support- 
en.  with  '*— ^""f  chutvah.  Dodd  conceded 
that  Mlearagua  baa  a  communist  govern- 
ment, but  be  cited  tbat  to  prove  the  failure 
of  Reagan  Admlnlatration  policies  in  the 
region.  "Tbe  oonduakm  is  obvious:  More  of 
tbe  aame  will  not  do  it.  More  of  the  same 
will  not  prevent  tbe  exist«MX  of  a  commu- 
niat-ran  state  In  Nicaragua." 

In  Dodd'a  view,  reatstanoe  ia  futUe.  There- 
fore, do  not  reaiat.  Dodd  believes  that  the 
"real  answer  and  Important  first  step"  is  a 
aeeurlty  agreement  that  would  prohibit 
Soviet  and  other  communist  forces  in  Nica- 
ragua in  exchange,  presumably,  for  U^.  dis- 
mantling of  tbe  oontras. 

However,  Oodd  does  not  propose  an  ex- 
change but  a  unilateral  concession.  Tbe 
United  Statea  should  now  cut  off  aU  V£. 
funding  of  the  oontraa  and  cut  off  any  VS. 
awJataiMT  to  any  country  that  provides  aid 
to  the  oontraa.  Clearly  Dodd  is  more  inter- 
ested In  dismantling  the  contras  than  in  ad- 
dressing the  security  problems  of  the 
United  States  in  the  Hemtephere. 

In  an  argument  tbat  mixes  metm>hors  as 
eaaOy  as  Julia  Child  mixes  omelets,  Dodd 
argues  that  the  contras  are  the  Edsel  of 
guerrilla  warfare.  He  fears  that  supporting 
them  will  lead  to  the  "inevitable  scene, 
American  officials  scrambling  aboard  a  heli- 
copter as  it  prepares  to  lift  off  from  an  em- 
bassy rooftop  with  local  hires  desperately 
clutching  at  its  landing  skids." 

Apparently  Dodd  believes  that  the  Sandi- 
nistaa  can  band  tbe  United  States  a  humi- 
liating mUtanr  defeat  in  Nicaragua.  "PoUU- 
eal  wtH."  be  says,  and  "political  courage" 
are  required  to  avoid  such  humiliation.  We 
must  surrender  now  to  avoid  defeat.  This  he 
ttainks  Is  tbe  lesson  of  Vietnam. 

In  bis  seal  to  adapt  to  the  changed  corre- 
latlon  of  forces  In  Central  America,  Dodd 
does  not  bother  with  questions  of  democra- 
er  or  self-govamment.  He  does  not  condi- 
tion bk  propoaed  funding  cutoff  on  the  San- 
dinistas' aaflriitauft  of  his  recommended  se- 
curity agreement.  He  does  not  even  bother 
to  eoneem  himself  with  the  impact  of  such 
an  asreemcnt.  if  Implemented,  on  U.S.  secu- 
rity faitercsta. 

Tbe  reaaon  Ux  all  this  lack  of  concern  is 
tbat  CbrMoper  Dodd'a  legislation  has  only 
one  goal:  to  dismantle  tbe  contras.  All  else  is 
window  dressing. 

It  seems  impossible  tbat  a  majority  of 
Congress  shares  bis  vision  of  our  future. 
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WATER  RESOimCSS— AQUATIC 
FtANT  MANAQEMENT  PROJECT 
I^ISLATION 


March  10.  1987 


i 


HON.  TOM  LEWIS 

or  FLORIDA 
THE  HOUSE  OP  RXPRESSNTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  10, 1987 


Mr.  LEWIS  of  Florida  Mr.  Spealcer.  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  which  will  direct  the 
Administrator  of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  to  develop  a  management  model  for 
the  control  of  aquatic  plants  and  other  fresh 
watgr  pollutants.  Attached  is  a  sectiorvby-sac- 
tion  analysis  of  this  legislative  proposal. 

In  my  discussions  with  scientists  wtw  corv 
duct  research  on  tlie  control  of  pollutants  In 
iaket  arKJ  the  related  ecosystem,  the  point 
has  often  been  made  that  many  management 
efforts  may  correct  one  problem  txit  create 
arxHher.  For  example,  in  my  own  district, 
plana  to  divert  streams  containing  high  levels 
of  phosphate  from  Lake  Okeechobee,  couki 
hav«  disastrous  results  on  the  marsh  lands  re- 
ceivkig  the  phosphate  water. 

Aa  a  consequence,  I  have  t>econte  corv 
vinc^d  that  a  better  management  model  must 
be  devetoped  ttiat  woukj  alk>w  deciskm 
makers  to  predkrt  in  advarx^  the  k>ng-term 
impact  of  vanous  dean  up  actnns.  This  legis- 
lation that  I  am  introducing  will  be  a  step  in 
the  directkxi  of  creating  the  needed  manage- 
ment model  that  could  tie  used  t>y  State  arxl 
k)cal  offkMis  in  resolving  these  problems. 

Dtta  from  sctentrfk:  research  on  aquatk: 
plait  overgrowth,  for  example,  wouki  be  fed 
into  the  computerized  model  and  tfie  manage- 
mert  product  wouM  list  the  varkxjs  solutnns 
akx^  with  ttie  advantages  and  disadvantages 
of  each  optk>n. 

Tbe  use  of  a  master  plan  for  the  dean  up 
of  a  lake  ecosystem,  wrtuch  tfie  management 
model  coukl  be  used  to  develop,  woukJ  be 
avaiable  to  State  and  kx:al  offkaals  to  use  in 
maWng  kxig  range  plans.  This  is  an  important 
concept  t)ecause  marry  of  the  well  intentkined 
dean  up  projects  of  the  1960's  and  1970's 
had  a  negative  king-term  impact.  The  scientif- 
k:  oommunity  lias  irxlKated  that  this  coukl 
hava  been  prevented  if  a  long  range  master 
plan  had  been  utilized. 

Spec«fk:ally,  this  legislatkm  calls  for  Vne  EPA 
to  oomplete  tfie  management  model  within  3 
yeafs,  at  a  cost  not  to  exceed  $2.5  milUon  an- 
nualy,  and  to  demonstrate  its  usefulness  on  a 
lake  ecosystem,  such  as  Lake  Okeechobee. 
The  bill  also  calls  for  scientists  wtK>  conduct 
research  on  these  projects  to  review  the  marv 
agetnent  model  as  it  is  being  devekiped.  In 
the  initial  stage,  the  management  model  will 
focus  on  tlie  control  of  aquatk:  plants,  a  prot>- 
lem  found  in  over  40  States. 

Because  of  the  signifKant  publk:  benefit  as- 
soctated  with  ttvs  proposal,  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  join  with  me  and  cosponsor  this 
important  arid  timely  legislatkin. 

All ALYSIS  OP  WATER  RESOURCES— AQUATIC 

Rjurr  Mamagemkht  Projsct  Legislation 
Section  l.(a).  The  Administrator  of  the 
Envlitmmental  Protection  agency  (EPA)  is 
dirtcted  to  develop  a  water  resoiu*ces-aquat- 
ic  plant  management  model  system.  The 
management  model  would  lie  for  use  by 
th(Be   responsible   for   controlling   aquatic 


plants  in  the  United  States.  The  benefit  of 
this  approach  is  that  it  will  allow  decision- 
makers to  include  scientific  data  from  all 
over  the  United  States  in  the  management 
model  and  get  a  list  of  options  for  actions 
that  would  be  suitable  for  a  specific  loca- 
tion. Thk  includes  the  Lake  Okeechobee 
ecosystent  and  tbe  over  40  different  states 
with  aquatic  plant  problems. 

Section  l.(b).  The  management  model  de- 
veloped ip  (a)  would  be  field  tested  so  that 
the  praclllcal  application  would  tie  assured. 
The  dempnstration  and  field  testing  would 
include  svbtropical  ecosystems  such  as  Lake 
Okeechobee. 

Section  l.(c).  The  management  model  that 
is  developed  will  lie  reviewed,  as  it  is  devel- 
oped, by  scientists  at  the  local,  state,  and 
federal  levels  to  ensure  that  it  is  scientifical- 
ly sound  and  that  tbe  final  model  will  be 
usable  at  the  local  level. 

Section  l.(d).  The  development  of  the 
management  model  will  not  take  longer 
than  thrte  years.  This  is  to  make  sure  that 
a  permanent  program  will  not  lie  estati- 
lished  and  that  the  technology  will  be  trans- 
ferred to  state  and  local  levels. 

Section  l.(e).  EPA  will  report  to  Congress 
on  an  armual  liasis  on  the  progress  of  the 
project. 

Section  l.(f  )■  The  cost  of  the  program  will 
be  $2  mittion  per  year  for  each  of  the  three 
years. 

Section  2.  Scientific  research  necessary  to 
provide  4ata  for  the  development  of  the 
management  model  will  be  funded  at 
$500,000  per  year  for  each  of  the  three 
years. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THOMAS  MASA- 
RYK^PIRST  PRESIDENT  OP 
CZECHOSLOVAK  REPUBLIC 


HON.  WILLIAM  0.  LIPINSKI 

OF  ILLINOIS 
Ilf  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  10,  1987 

Mr.  LIRNSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  cochairman 
of  the  DbmocratK  Couridl  on  Ethruc-Amen- 
cans,  I  wouM  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
pay  tribute  to  Thomas  Masaryk— founder  and 
first  president  of  the  Czechoslovak  Reputilk:. 

From  a  humble  arxi  modest  backgrourxj, 
Masaryk  worked  as  a  tutor  for  other  students 
in  order  to  pay  for  his  own  educatkm.  He  later 
graduated  from  tfie  prestigkius  University  of 
Vienna  and  went  on  to  tiecome  professor  of 
phitosopliy  at  the  University  of  Prague. 

Masaryk  had  always  kinged  to  put  his  philo- 
sophk:al  background  into  practKal  use.  In 
1890,  he  entered  the  worM  of  politKS  deter- 
mined to  promote  his  kleals  of  freedom  and 
justKe.  F^tectkm  of  ethnic  minorities  and  in- 
divklual  rights  was  sometNng  that  Masaryk 
sought  hard  to  accomplish.  In  1899,  he  rose 
to  the  defense  of  a  Jewish  man  falsely  ac- 
cused of  ritual  murder,  and  saved  him  from 
sure  executkin.  At  a  time  when  a  rise  in  anti- 
semitism  was  sweeping  Europe,  Masayrk 
never  let  the  exhortations  and  irratxmal  fears 
of  the  mob  cokx  his  judgment,  but  folkiwed 
his  own  «ense  of  justne  and  equality. 

Toward  the  outbreak  of  Worid  War  I,  Ma- 
sayrk bacame  the  recognized  representative 
of  the  Czech  liberatkxi  movement  He 
dreamed  of  uniting  the  Czech  and  Skivak 
people  ^gainst  ttie  imperialism  of  Germany. 
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The  loaders  of  France,  England  and  the 
United  States  sympathized  with  the  supported 
his  cauae  and  came  to  personally  respect  and 
admire  him. 

On  June  3,  1918,  Masayrk  finally  realized 
his  dream — Czechoskivakia  became  an  allied 
power  and  multinatxinal  state.  Throughout  its 
short  history,  Czecfioskivakia  was  a  model  de- 
mocracy that  respected  the  rights  of  its  large 
German  and  Hungarian  minorities.  Masaryk 
was  elected  President  of  Czechoskivakia  in 
November  1918  and  became  tfie  key  unifying 
force  in  tfie  tiattles  between  the  Czech  aiid 
Skivak  parties.  He  advocated  strong  and 
friendly  reiatwns  with  all  neighbors,  induding 
even  Austria  and  Germany.  It  is  ironk:  that 
Adolf  Hitler  woukJ  use  a  pretext  tfie  si^ipres- 
skxi  of  German  rights  and  freedom  in  tfie  Su- 
detenland  to  invade  and  conquer  Czechoski- 
vakia. Masaryk  was  a  man  wtio  devoted  his 
life  to  ensuring  arxl  respecting  ttie  rights  of 
others,  especially  those  wtio  were  in  tfie  mi- 
nority. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  tfie  true  fattier  and  liberator 
of  his  country,  Thomas  Masaryk  was  kived  by 
Ills  people  for  his  humble  dignity,  candor  and 
leadersfiip.  For  tfiose  outskle  tfie  country,  he 
was  much  admired  and  respected  and  sym- 
bolized the  very  best  qualities  of  mankind.  We 
remember  him  many  years  later  not  only  for 
fiis  viskm,  tiut  for  his  ability  to  translate  fits 
kjeals  and  beliefs  into  courageous  and  con- 
crete actxin. 

We  must  furttier  remember  tfiat  tfie  Czecfio- 
slovakia  of  Thomas  Masayrk  is  not  the 
Czechoskivakia  of  today.  The  fledgling  de- 
mocracy tfiat  granted  rights  to  all  Its  citizens  is 
now  the  state  that  controls  nearly  all  facets  of 
life.  In  tfie  older  and  tietter  Czecfioskivakia, 
ttiere  woukj  be  no  need  for  Czectiostovakian 
human  rights  watchdog  groups  such  as  Char- 
ter 77,  no  need  for  tfie  artiitrary  arrest  of  reii- 
gkxjs  figures,  such  as  Pastor  Jan  Dus,  and  no 
need  for  tfie  Czech  government  to  sign  agree- 
ments concerning  human  rights  commitments. 

Today,  we  salute  this  great  Czech  leader  for 
his  determinatxm  and  vigilance  to  attain  liberty 
for  his  people,  and  hope  someday  tfiat 
Czechoslovakia  will  once  again  live  up  to  his 
high  standards  of  freedom  and  democracy. 


JOB  TRAINING  PARTNERSHIP 
ACT 


HON.  MICHAEL  G.  OXLEY 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  10,  1987 

Mr.  OXLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  69  percent  of 
tfiose  displaced  U.S.  workers  wfio  have  par- 
tKipated  in  tiUe  III  programs  of  the  Job  Train- 
ing Partnership  Act  are  now  working  again, 
according  to  a  recent  General  Accounting 
Offne  sbjdy.  Tfiis  is  wonderful  news,  particu- 
larly for  ttmse  of  us  from  areas  tfiat  fiave  ex- 
perienced high  unempk}yment  and  worker  dis- 
kicatxxi  in  recent  years. 

The  Department  of  Labor  and  all  tfiose  wfio 
work  with  JTPA  and  related  programs  at  tfie 
State  and  kical  level  are  to  tie  commended 
for  ttteir  commitment  and  anient  efforts  in 
behalf  of  dsplaced  U.S.  woricers. 

However,  wtiie  tfie  GAO  study  indk»tes 
that  JTPA  programs  have  been  highly  suc- 
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cessful  over  tfie  last  4  years  or  so,  tt  also  re- 
minds us  tfiat  our  work  in  this  area  is  not  yet 
complete  or  flawless.  We  desperately  need, 
for  instance,  to  increase  tfie  number  of  dis- 
placed workers  wfio  partkapate  in  and  tienefit 
from  our  worker  training  and  job  assistance 
programs. 

Pertiaps  most  important,  tfie  study  results 
may  provkie  support  for  careful  and  complete 
conskjeratxm  of  Presklent  Reagan's  broad 
new  $980  millkin  displaced  worker  initiative, 
and  much  needed  fiope  for  many  of  America's 
unempk>yed. 


REPRESSION  OP  HUMAN  RIGHTS 
ACTIVrnES  IN  CZECHOSLOVA- 
KIA 


HON.  CHRISTOPHER  H.  SMITH 

OP  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  10,  1987 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
year  marks  the  10th  anniversary  of  tfie  Czech- 
oskivak  human  rights  movement  Chapter  77. 
This  "informal,  open  community  of  people 
united  by  ttie  will  to  strive  for  tfie  respect  of 
civK  and  human  rights"  has  endured  kmger 
tfian  any  otfier  human  rights  movement  in 
Eastern  Europe.  Unfortunately,  Mr.  Speaker, 
tfie  Czechoslovakian  Government  is  marking 
this  anniversary  tiy  a  severe  crackdown  on 
dissidents  tmd  human  rights  activists. 

Today,  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  ttie  most  impor- 
tant human  rights  and  potitnal  trials  of  tfie 
decade  will  tiegin  in  Czechoskivakia.  Seven 
members  of  tfie  executive  committee  of  tfie 
"Jazz  Sectkm",  a  7,000-member  independent 
cultural  group  wfik:h  works  in  tfie  charter  com- 
munity, will  be  tried  for  engaging  in  "unautfxx- 
ized  tiusiness  enterprise."  Tfie  Jazz  Sectkm 
defendants  face  up  to  8  years  in  prison  if  they 
are  convicted. 

Altfiough  ttie  Czech  Government  tianned 
tfie  group  in  October  1984,  Mr.  Speaker,  ttie 
Jazz  Section  has  continued  to  be  one  of  the 
most  active  and  successful  groups  to  spread 
independent  culture  in  Czechoslovakia  and 
Eastern  Europe.  As  if  to  prove  that  tfiere  Is  no 
such  thing  as  glasnost  in  Czecfioslovakia,  the 
Czech  authorities  are  moving  afiead  quk:kly 
and  vigorously  to  prosecute  tfie  group.  Mr. 
Speaker,  clearly  these  actkms  are  a  clear  vk>- 
latkm  of  Czecfioslovakia's  human  rights  com- 
mitments under  the  1975  Helsinki  Final  Act. 

In  additkm  to  tfie  trial  of  tfie  seven  musi- 
cians, an  eighth  member  of  tfie  Jazz  Sectkin, 
Petr  Pospk:fial,  wfio  is  also  a  member  of  the 
Committee  for  tfie  Defense  of  tfie  Unjustly 
Persecuted  [VONS]  and  a  Charter  77  signato- 
ry, will  begin  a  separate  trial  today.  On 
cfiarges  related  to  fiis  human  rights  activities 
and  fiis  cooperatkm  with  otfier  opposition 
groups  in  Eastern  Europe,  Mr.  PospKhal  could 
tie  sentenced  to  10  years  in  prison,  if  convk;t- 
ed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  number  of  my  colleagues 
joined  me  in  sending  a  letter  to  tfie  Czech 
Amtiassador,  Mirosiav  Houstecky,  urging  tfie 
Czech  Government  to  drop  its  charges 
against  tfiese  eight  indivkJuals  and  to  release 
tfiose  in  tfie  group  wtio  are  currently  impris- 
oned without  conditkin.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  trust 
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the  Czechoskivakian  Government  wiH  head  to 
the  concerns  whnh  have  been  raiasd  by  ttw 
intematkmal  human  rigfits  community  and  wW 
halt  its  attempts  to  repress  the  rights  of  Ha 
dtizens. 


IDAHO  WILDERNESS 


HON.  PETER  H.  KOSTMAYER 

OP  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  10,  1987 

Mr.  KOSTMAYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
introdudng  legisiatkm  to  designate  3.0  mHlkm 
acres  of  unroaded  pristine  Idafio  land  as  na- 
tkmal  wilderness. 

This  initiative  represents  tfie  culminatxm  of 
several  years  discusskm  and  is  tfie  tfwd  time 
such  a  proposal  has  been  kitroduced.  All  of 
tfie  acreage  proposed  in  tfiis  legislatkin  is  na- 
tkmal  forestiand  and  many  of  tfie  areas  were 
recommended  for  wilderness  designatkm  in 
the  RARE  II  wikjemess  study. 

Currently.  9  millkxi  acres  of  land  remain  un- 
devekiped  in  Idafio,  and  tfie  future  of  much  of 
this  land  is  in  doubt  as  the  wikJemess  ques- 
tkin  remains  unresolved. 

Tfie  current  prodevekipment  poKcy  for 
these  lands  in  Idafio  is  costing  ttie  Kmancan 
taxpayer.  As  tfie  Forest  Servk»  has  opened 
land  in  Idaho  for  timber  harvesting,  the  Gov- 
ernment often  kises  money.  Tvra  of  Idafio's 
natkinal  forests  only  returned  20  cents  on 
every  Federal  dollar  invested  and  every  forest 
but  one  consistently  averages  negative  timtier 
receipts.  This  destructive  and  costly  trend  also 
comes  at  great  expense  to  fisfieries,  wikjiife, 
and  wikllands. 

Some  argue  tfiat  wikJemess  designatkm  will 
destroy  Idafio's  economy.  This  is  not  tfie 
case.  In  fact  tfie  tourism  txjstness  fias  passed 
the  traditional  extractnn  industries  of  agricul- 
ture, mining  and  timber  to  become  the  biggest 
private  empkiyer  in  Idafio.  In  1962.  approxi- 
mately 50,000  people  used  tfie  servk»s  of 
professkmal  guides  and  outfitters  in  Idafio. 
spending  over  $35  millkm. 

For  me  and  for  so  many  otfier  Americans, 
Mr.  Speaker,  preserving  one  of  the  most  mag- 
nifk:ent  areas  of  our  country  Is  of  tfie  utmost 
importance  and  I  ask  for  tfie  support  of  my 
colleagues  in  designating  as  wikjerness  tfiese 
3.9  millkin  acres  before  tfiey  are  lost  to  devel- 
opment. I  ask  my  colleagues,  Mr.  Speaker,  to 
resolve  this  issue  once  and  for  all,  for  tfie 
benefit  of  the  Natkm  and  for  all  Idafioans. 


ACKNOWLEDGE  FIRST  ANNIVER- 
SARY OF  "CHALLENGER"  DIS- 
ASTER 


HON.  E  de  U  GARZA 

OF  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  10,  1987 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  group  of 
primary  scfiool  students  showed  the  Nation 
they  had  not  forgotten  the  tragedy  nor  tfie 
meaning  in  the  kiss  of  tfie  space  sfiuttle  Chal- 
lenger. Many  of  tfiese  students  are  tfie  cfiil- 
dren  of  migrant  farmworkers  in  my  district,  and 
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Manh  10, 1987 
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wNhin  our  Nalton's  heritage  encouraging  all 
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SIOUX  NATION  BLACK  HILLS 
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cities.  They  are  aU  eagarty 
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•Mjr  ahidy  tard  to  iMm  about  our  country  and 
■i  iMriMM.  Thalr  r— rtion  to  Vw  mnivBraary 

Of  Vto  C7HMBf|0Mr»  OMVUCSOn   ■nOWS    nOW 

bi  ««ir  hMTto  twy  to«l  about  the 
SMtoa  and  ito  liilur*.  I  would  Ik*  to 
lalia  a  monwnt  to  to!  my  colaaguoi  of  their 
acMonand  tN  way  invMch  it  reflects  on  the 
kwa  ttwy  hawa  tar  Vtair  country. 

Laal  fflorNh.  I  had  arranged  tar  a  U.&  flag 
to  ba  IIOMi  OMr  our  GapMol  and  I  gave  this  to 
■ta  Valay  Vlaar  School  which  is  near  a  small 
■a  Itfilpaa  in  my  congres- 
The  ^80  raising  ceremony  at 
I  echeduled  for  Jenuary  28— the 
day  on  wNch  wa  aoffOwMy  acknowledge  the 

Tnaacnooi  auiMisBaaiiun  nao  asKao  me  to  oe 
the  speaker  tar  the  ceremony. 

Last  mirwto  urgent  buainees  prevented  me 
Inom  going  down  on  the  28lh.  so  the  school 
agraad  to  hoM  the  osramony  2  days  later  on 
ttw  30Vi  of  January.  The  toes  of  2  days  in  no 
wtf  dafiactod  from  the  originaity  of  the  day's 


The  achod  Uda  ratoaaed  300  red.  white. 
and  bhja  haium-filed  beloons  each  with  a 
wriHsn  masaaga  from  each  student  about 
Vwir  taainga  toawrd  the  apace  shuttle  crew 
and  iMir  braMiy.  The  area  Natioral  Guard 
provMad  a  21-gun  aakJto  and  as  I  stood  with 
the  group,  we  raiaed  the  American  flag  to  the 
tap  of  the  mast,  and  then,  honoring  tradition, 
siowiy  Rwerao  n  v>  nan  masL 

A  young  studani  and  leader  in  his  ninth 
grade  otaaa,  Jon  Hernandez,  preeented  the 
grot^i  wih  a  laltar  on  befwif  of  all  students, 
lhafMng  ua  tar  remembering  this  event — an 
avanl  ha  aaid  muat  bum  in  our  memories  for- 
awar.  Na  lettar  to  the  asaembly  reads  as  fol- 
lows: 

Honored  guests.  Board  Members.  Bfr.  Su- 
perintendent. Admintotrmton.  Teachers  and 
fdlow  students— I  want  to  say  that  the  stu- 
dento  of  Vtfey  IHew  extend  a  warm  thank 
you  for  taETlac  us  participate  in  this  ceremo- 
ny. We  know  that  the  courace  of  those 
seven  satrmauts  muat  never  be  forgotten 
and  that  oar  flag  wiU  remain  a  symbol  of 
tbeir  coverage.  As  students  we  can  only  look 
to  our  futures,  and  In  doing  so  will  remem- 
Iwr  this  day  at  Valley  View  where  we  stood 
aide  lor  side  to  eoiamemc»Bte  seven  tesve  ss- 
tranauts  and  to  raiae  our  new  flag.  Thank 
you  for  sharing  tbia  moment  with  us.  May 
peace  lie  in  our  futures— and  the  glory  of  a 
united  effrat  to  maintain  it— bum  in  our 
souls  forever. 

Then,  anotoer  young  atudent.  Tmo  Torres 
wfw  is  in  the  fiflh  yada.  slapped  forward  and 
read  a  poam  ha  had  compoaad.  There  wasn't 
a  dry  aye  to  be  found.  Mr.  Speaker,  and  al- 
Ihoi^  we  hava  come  1  year  since  ttie  time 
our  aatronairta  perished   tiravely,   this   little 
poam  bears  radling  for  aN  to  read  and  appre- 
dato  the  haartfatt  thoughts  of  one  fine  young- 
One  year  sgo  from  today 
seven  aatronauta  pawed  away; 
Before  they  died  tbey  had  smiles 
on  their  faces  fspwially  the  one  who 
would  l>e  the  first  teacher  in  space. 
Cliileta  McAuHffe  was  her  nsme 
no  one  really  quite  the  ssme. 
A  mother  of  two  and  happUy 
married  wife,  sorry  to  know 
that  took  away  ber  life. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Just  rememlwr  when  we  said 
goed-bye  and  the  tragedy  that 
happened  in  the  norida  sky. 
It  all  happened  in  an  ocean 
so  dear,  so  let's  give  them  a 
hand  or  even  our  tears. 


TRIBUTE  TO  MRS.  GRACE 
CUNNmOHAM  SMITH 


HON.  HARLEY  0.  STAGGERS.  JR. 

or  WEST  vncmu 

IIT  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRESKirrATIVSS 

Tiiesday.  March  10,  1987 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
grant  pleasure  that  I  ask  you  to  join  with  me  in 
wriahing  Mrs.  Grace  Curwiingham  Smith  of 
Bowden,  WV,  a  happy  90th  birthday.  Mrs. 
Sntth  has  led  a  life  of  hard  work  that  has  re- 
wafded  her  with  a  rich  knowledge  and  many 
fond  memories.  She  has  been  involved  with  a 
renMrkat)ly  varied  array  of  professkxis.  Mrs. 
Srrith  has  t>een  a  teacher,  a  nurse,  a  farmer, 
a  ooal  and  cattle  broker,  a  postmaster.  She 
recalls  the  days  wtwn  she  was  a  baker  pro- 
duoing  86  pies  a  day  at  a  cost  of  23  cents 
each.  Stie  rememt>ers  paying  her  assistant 
Vha  prifKMly  sum  of  $2  per  day.  Though  wki- 
owed  in  1934,  she  managed  to  raise  sn  chil- 
dren and  still  continued  to  work.  She  was  a 
working  mother  k>ng  before  the  term  was 
faahionat)le.  I  wish  Mrs.  Smith  continued 
health  and  much  happiness  on  this  special 
day. 


PROTECTION  OP  VETERANS 
PREFERENCE  JOBS 


HON.  MERVYN  M.  DYMALLY 

or  CAUrORNIA 
nr  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  10,  19S7 

Mr.  DYMALLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  honored 
to  join  my  distinguished  colleague,  Mr. 
GiLMAN,  In  Introducing  legislation  wtiich  woukl 
provMe  emptoyment  security  for  veterans  in 
civl  service  positions  wtiich  are  reserved  for 
them  under  tide  5,  United  States  Code,  sec- 
tx)n3310. 

At  the  outset,  let  me  note  that  this  legisia- 
tkxi  has  passed  the  House  urxjer  suspenston 
of  the  rules  In  both  the  98th  and  99th  Con- 
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theee  positions,  even  though  these  poeWons 
are  eKptemy  aet  aside  for  veterans. 

AddhidnaRy,  many  velarana  who  hoM  theae 
reaerved  poaittona  are  dtoabled  or  severely 
handtaapped,  and  would  encounter  great  dMIi- 
culty  In  aecumg  alternative  employment  if 
they  are  asperated  from  Government  servtee. 

I  beii#ve  it  is  highly  inconsistant  for  the 
Congresa  to  set  askto  certain  jobs  for  veter- 
ans. wMIe  the  executive  branch  is  making 
these  pdsittorw  unavaiabto  due  to  contracting 
out  The  legislatton  we  ara  introducing  today 
corrects  ttw  inconsistency  by  provking  that  a 
veteran  Inay  not  be  aeparated  from  the  posi- 
txxi  of  guard,  messenger,  elevator  operator, 
or  custotfan  as  the  result  of  a  contract  award 
for  thes^  services. 

Also,  If  a  vacancy  occurs  in  one  of  these 
poeitnna  or  a  new  positnn  t>ecotTtes  avail- 
able, veterans  must  receive  first  consxleratkx) 
f or  emplpyment 

Finally,  the  bill  makes  a  special  effort  to 
ensure  ttiat  sheltered  workshops  for  the 
handnapped,  wtiKh  contract  with  the  Federal 
Govemraent  for  these  types  of  services,  will 
have  ccfTtinued  opportunities  to  obtain  work 
with  G(Wemment  agencies.  The  legisiatxxi 
provkles  that  wtien  an  agerwy  does  contract 
for  services  covered  urKler  sectton  3310,  due 
to  ttw  itiavailabHity  of  veterans,  it  must  give 
priority  to  contracting  with  a  slieltered  work- 
shop for  the  handKapped. 

It  Is  dear  tttat  Congress  Intended  to  create 
emptoyment  opportunities  and  security  for  vet- 
erans by  restricting  certain  civil  servKe  posi- 
tkxis  to  preference  eligibles.  Mr.  Speaker,  ttiis 
bill  ensures  that  ttw  original  Intent  of  the  Vet- 
erans Preference  Act,  embodtod  in  part  In  title 
5,  United  States  Code,  sectnn  3310.  wiU  not 
be  ttnvarted  by  unilateral  actton  by  Federal 
agendeg. 

Many  of  our  veterans  employed  by  ttie  Fed- 
eral Goyemment  are  nearing  retirement  age. 
And  many  younger  veterans  still  face  numer- 
ous obstacles  in  securing  empkjyment  Let  us 
take  ttiia  opportunity  to  renew  our  commitment 
to  our  Natton's  veterans.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  join  Mr.  Giuman  and  myself  In  supporting 
this  effoft  to  help  our  veterans. 


Under  current  law,  ttie  positxxts  of  guard, 
moBsenger,  elevator  operator,  and  custodian 
In  the  civil  servne  are  reserved  for  veterans 
prgference  eligibles,  as  tong  as  veterans  are 
aviilat>le.  This  provision  was  enacted  as  part 
of  the  Veterans  Preference  Act  of  1944,  in 
reoognitxxi  of  our  natxxial  responsitiility  to 
provide  special  emptoyment  opportunities  for 
man  and  women  ykho  served  tlieir  country  in 
ttw  Armed  Forces. 

ki  more  recent  years,  however,  ttie  Intent  of 
this  proviston  of  law  has  been  circumvented 
by  increased  efforts  to  contract  out  the  four 
poaitnns  reserved  for  veterans.  As  a  result 
veterans  from  Wortd  War  II  and  ttie  Korean 
war,  wtio  were  faHttful  Government  emptoyees 
for  many  years,  have  found  themselves  faced 
witi  ttw  toss  of  ttwir  jobs.  And  younger  veter- 
ans from  ttw  Vwtnam  era  do  not  have  the  op- 
portunity  to   ot>tain   secure   emptoyment   In 


THE  CELEBRATING  OF  CATHO- 
LIC SCHOOLS  WEEK  IN  THE  DI- 
OCESE OF  STEUBENVILLE 


HON.  DOUGLAS  APPLEGATE 

OP  OHIO 
IK  IHB  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  10,  1987 

Mr.  APPiEGAJE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  With 
great  plaasure  that  I  rise  today  to  horwr  ttw 
Cattwlic  schools  In  my  congressional  district 
in  ttw  Otocese  of  SteubenviHe,  consisting  of 
13  cowHies  in  southeastern  Olik>.  Ttw  C^io- 
Ik:  sctwbis  play  an  Important  rote  in  the  dk>- 
cese  l>y  furnishing  our  leaders  of  tomorrow 
with  baflK  human,  moral,  and  spiritual  founda- 
tnns. 

It  is  my  pieesure  to  honor  ttw  Cattiolic 
schools  in  the  Diocese  of  SteutwnviHe  with 
their  thenw.  "Cathoic  Schools:  A  Rainbow  of 
ExceHence,"  for  their  excellent  work  in  ttw 
fieU  of  learning.  The  Cathoic  educaflon  fos- 
ters the  religtous  fervor  that  originates  deep 
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wittwi  our  Natton's  heritage  encouraging  all 
Americarw  to  depend  on  God  for  daily 
strength  and  fuNila  the  threefoU  purpoae  of 
meaaage.  community,  and  aervioe.  Ttw  faith 
and  alablMy  demonstrated  by  Cattiolic  sctiools 
perpetuate  the  rich  tradWon  of  educatnn  t>y 
raising  levels  of  knowledge,  competence,  enA 
experience.  The  tong-standing  tradHkm  of 
Catholic  education  strengttwns  ttw  community 
and  the  Natton  by  keeping  viat)le  the  right  to 
freedom  of  religton  under  law. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  to  pay  tribute  to 
ttw  CattKilk:  actwols  In  the  Otocese  of  Steu- 
benvMe.  I  aak  my  colleagues  to  join  me  In  ex- 
pressing appreciatnn  for  the  dedicatton  with 
wtiich  the  faculty,  staff,  and  students  of  ttwse 
sctwols  approach  ttwir  respective  jotw.  It  is  to 
indivkiuals  such  as  ttwse  ttiat  we  owe  ttw 
continuatton  of  and  commitment  to  ttw  Ctvis- 
tian  faith  and  education  In  our  country. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

SIOUX  NA'nON  BLACK  HILLS 
ACT 


TRIBUTE  TO  JOHN  SKKKKLDT 


HON.  TOBY  ROTH 

OP  WISCOMSIIf 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  10, 1987 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Thursday, 
March  19.  John  Seefetot  wiU  be  honored  t>y 
his  friends  and  colleagues  on  his  retirement 
as  port  dkector  of  ttw  Port  of  Green  Bay,  Wl.  I 
want  to  join  wvith  John's  many  friends  in 
paying  trtoute  to  him. 

I  have  had  numerous  opportunities  to  work 
with  Jotm  Seefekit  since  he  twcame  port  di- 
rector almost  9  years  ago.  His  name  has 
become  synonymous  with  economic  devetop- 
ment  In  Green  Bay,  Wl.  He  was  a  tireless  ad- 
vocate for  Federal  legislatton  wtMch  wiU  result 
In  ttw  deepening  of  the  harbor  ctiannel  from 
24  to  27  feet  a  step  ttwt  Mnti  enhance  ttw 
competitiveness  of  the  Port  of  Green  Bay. 

John  SeefeWt  has  worked  ctosely  wnth 
Green  Bay  officials  to  expand  ttw  d»posal 
area  in  the  Bay  Port  Industrial  Park.  He  was 
an  outspoken  supporter  of  the  devetopment 
and  sulisequent  expansion  of  ttw  Renard  Isle 
disposal  site. 

Orw  of  ttw  measures  of  success  of  a  port 
drector  is  tiow  weN  he  txings  home  Federal 
funding.  In  his  years  as  Brown  Country's  port 
dvector,  he  has  olMairwd  more  than  S25  mil- 
lion worth  of  Federal  projects  for  ttw  Port  of 
Green  Bay.  It  is  orw  tiling  to  be  a  tireless 
worker.  It  is  anottwr  to  be  tireless  and  effec- 
tive. John  Seefektt  has  been  both. 

Yet  anottwr  measure  of  success  is  raoogni- 
t»n  by  ones  peers.  Over  the  yeers,  John  has 
served  as  ctialrman  or  director  of  most  Great 
Lakea  and  national  porta  associatkxis. 

John  SootoMt  has  twen  a  pubic  servant  in 
ttw  best  sense  of  ttw  word.  We  owe  him  our 
ttianks  for  a  job  truly  well  dorw. 


HON.  GEORGE  MILLER 

OrCAUPOKKIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  10,  1987 

Mr.  MILLER  of  CaNfomia.  Mr.  Speaker. 
today  I  have  joined  with  Congressman  Jim 
Howard  and  Congraasman  Mo  Udall  in  In- 
troducing legialatnn  to  provkte  for  ttw  return 
of  certain  tends  wittUn  ttw  Black  HNIs  of  Soutti 
Dakota  to  ttw  Sioux  Nation. 

For  over  100  years,  ttw  Stoux  Natkxi  has 
tried  to  gain  compensatton  and  return  of  lands 
taken  from  ttwm  ki  1868.  The  Supreme  Court 
lias  observed  ttwt  ttw  Federal  Government's 
acltons  througtwut  this  period  have  twen  de- 
ptorat)to.  Ttw  Court  otwerved  ttwt  "a  more 
ripe  and  rank  case  of  distionorabte  dealing  will 
never  In  all  probatiility  tw  found  in  our  histo- 
ry." 

I  want  to  make  dear  ttwt  I  do  not  support 
every  provision  In  ttiis  bill.  However,  I  believe 
ttwt  ttw  Stoux  Natton  deserves  to  have  ttiis 
land  daim  issue  tward  in  ttw  Congress.  That 
is  wtiy  I  have  agreed  to  cosponsor  ttw  legisla- 
tton with  Congrmsmen  Howard  and  Udall. 

It  Is  my  hope  ttwt  ttw  Congress  can  ttwr- 
ougtily  address  ttiis  issue  over  ttw  next  few 
years  to  work  out  an  equitatito  sototton  for  the 
Sioux  Natton  as  weH  as  for  ttw  non-Indians 
wtK>  restoe  In  ttw  area. 
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cities.  Ttwy  are  all  eegeity  anttaipattng  ttw 
champtonstiips,  wtiich  nn  from  March  22-28. 

Joan  Smith  of  Nortttorook  deeervea  special 
recognition  for  her  work  as  head  of  ttw  boat 
organizing  committae.  She  has  halpad  oooidh 
nate  the  Innumerabto  details  in  sctwduing  ttw 
many  Europeen  and  out-of-atato  visitors. 

I  warn  to  wiah  ttw  American  team  kick  in 
ttiis  first-ever  championstiip  In  ttw  jargon  of 
curling,  may  ttw  beat  rink  win! 


UNITED  STATES  HOSTS  THE 
WORLD  LADIES  CURLING 
CHAMPIONSHIP 


HON.  JOHN  EDWARD  PORTER 

OP  nxmois 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  10,  1987 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  March  22  will  be 
a  tiistoric  day  in  ttw  annals  of  AmerKsn  and 
Intematiorwl  sports.  On  ttwt  day,  America  will 
for  the  first  time  host  ttw  Worid  Ladies  Curiing 
Ctiampionstiips  sponsored  by  the  Glayva 
Corp.,  and  I'm  proud  to  say  ttwt  ttiis  worW 
dass  event  will  take  place  In  the  lOtti  district 
of  lllirx)is,  at  ttw  Lake  Forest  Ice  Arerw. 

Curling  has  not  received  wtoespread  atten- 
tion In  the  United  Stetes,  alttiough  ttw  game 
in  fact  vras  first  played  nearly  300  years  ago 
in  Scotland  and  the  Nettwrlands.  Ttw  ctwmpi- 
onship  matctws  over  the  years  have  drawn 
Interrwtiorwl  attentton  as  well  as  worldwkje 
spectetors,  Induding  many  foreign  dignitaries 
and  royalty. 

The  first  diamptonstiip  was  hekl  in  Perth, 
Scottand,  in  1979.  Since  ttwn,  Switzerland, 
Canada,  Sweden,  and  Oenmaric  have  hekl  ttw 
world  titte.  This  year,  teams,  or  rinks,  repre- 
senting 10  countries  will  take  to  ttw  k»  In 
Lake  Forest  to  compete  for  ttw  titte  of  world 
champton.  The  United  Stetes  hopes  are 
pinned  on  Stiaron  Good's  rink  from  Seattte. 
wtiKh  recently  won  ttw  national  diampton- 
ships  hekl  in  St  Paul. 

Curling  enttiusiasts  atxxjnd  In  Ctiicago's 
North  Shore  communities,  and  ttw  ganw  Is 
played  regularly  in  Highland  Parte,  Glencoe, 
Winnettca,   Nortttorook,   Glenview  and   ottwr 


THE  VETERANS  JOB  TRAINING 
ACT  SHOULD  BE  EXTENDED 


HON.  WAYNE  DOWDY 

or  mssissxppi 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  10,  1987 

Mr.  DOWDY  of  Mississippi.  Mr.  Speaker, 
PublK  Law  98-77,  ttw  Emergency  Veterans' 
Job  Training  Ad  of  1963,  established  a  pro- 
gram of  job  training  assistance  to  relieve  urv 
empk>yment  among  Korean  confKct  and  Viet- 
nam-era veterans.  This  program,  now  known 
as  ttw  Veterans'  Job  Training  Ad  [VJTA],  was 
subsequently  extended  and  improved  by 
Public  Laws  98-543,  99-106,  and  99-238.  I 
am  today  introducing  legislatton  wtiich  wouM 
extend  and  auttwrize  additional  funding  for 
this  higtily  successful  program  wtiich,  under 
current  law,  doses  for  new  applicants  on  July 
2,  1987. 

Joining  me  as  cosponsors  are  ttw  distirv 
guished  dwirman  of  ttw  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee,  Hon.  G.V.  (Sonny)  Montgomery 
and  ttw  ranking  suppixters  of  VJTA,  Hon. 
Jerry  Solomon.  Also  cosponsoring  this  bill 
are  my  colleagues  on  ttw  Subcommittee  on 
Educatwn.  Training  and  Emptoyment  indudtog 
ttw  ranking  minority  member  of  ttw  sulxxxn- 
mittee,  Hon.  Chris  SMrrH,  as  well  as  Hon. 
EuzABETH  Patterson,  Hon.  Chalmers 
Wyue,  Hon.  Jim  Jontz,  Hon.  Tom  Ridge, 
Hon.  Lane  Evans,  Hon.  Robert  K.  Dornan, 
Hon.  Marcy  Kaptur,  Hon.  Charles  Sten- 
HOLM,  Hon.  Joseph  Kennedy  It.  Additional  co- 
sponsors  indude  Hon.  Tom  Lantos,  Hon.  Jim 
KOLBE,  Hon.  Butler  Derrick,  and  Hon. 
Marvin  Leath,  wtw  was  ttw  auttior  and  diief 
sponsor  of  ttw  legislation  establishing  VJTA. 

Ttw  goal  of  VJTA  is  to  address  ttw  prot>lem 
of  severe  and  continuing  unemployment 
among  certain  groups  of  veterans  t>y  prcwkling 
payments  to  defray  the  cost  of  training  to  em- 
ptoyers  wtio  tiire  and  train  kxig-term  unem- 
ployed veterans.  Since  ttw  inception  of  ttw 
program,  over  460,000  Vietnam-era  and 
Korean  conflKt  veterans  have  twen  certified 
to  partidpate  in  VJTA.  Over  52,000  twve  twen 
placed  In  jotis,  and  more  ttwn  70,000  emptoy- 
ers  have  been  approved  for  partidpatton. 

On  September  25,  1986,  ttw  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration sut>niitted  ttw  supplementary 
report  to  an  extensive  study  regarding  VJTA, 
in  accordance  with  Serwto  Report  98-275, 
wtiich  called  for  an  evakiation  of  ttw  program. 
The  stajdy  was  conduded  under  contrad  t>y 
Contour  Associates,  Inc.  This  final  report 
wtik:h  evatoated  ttw  impad  of  VJTA,  condud- 
ed ttwt  ttw  program  has  produced  stetisticaNy 
significant  positive  effects  on  ttw  emptoyment 
rates  and  earning  levela  of  participating  veter- 
ans. Ttwse  positive  effects  experienced  liy 
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pllctpite  «•  ilwrad  by  both  the  com- 
pIMHs  of  th*  program  and  tlwae  who 
droppsd  out  ol  VJTA.  OMrty,  this  program  is 
■ocomplrtiing  Hs  goU  of  raaalabiahing  long- 
tMK  unamptoyad  vatarans  in  our  Nation's 
wofic  foroa* 

Mr.  Spaakar.  we  on  the  House  Veterans'  Af- 
fiira  CoiwnHlaa  ara  proud  of  the  Veterans  Job 
Trrining  Act  The  Congrass  has  consistentiy 
damorvlralad  Us  commMmant  to  assist  unem- 
ployad  vatarant  and  enacted  legisiation  re- 
ported by  our  corwiWoo  to  extertd  and  im- 
prova  this  Job  Mning  program.  Mjmerous 
hearings  have  bean  held  in  Washington  and  in 
ttw  field  by  the  Subcommittee  on  Education, 
Training  and  Employmant  to  monitor  the  im- 
plementation and  effectiveness  of  VJTA.  It  Is 
a  good  and  coat-affective  program. 

UntortunaWy.  Iha  VJTA  Program  is  out  of 
money.  Alttwugh  the  Congress  authorized  $65 
mMon  tor  tlie  program  last  year,  only  $35  mil- 
Ion  was  appropriated  and,  because  of  the 
popularily  and  effectiveness  of  VJTA,  all  of 
tlwee  torxls  have  been  committed.  The  bill  I 
am  hMioducing  today  would  autfiorize  $30  mil- 
Ion  tor  ttw  ramairider  of  fiscal  year  1987  and 
would  authorize  an  addttional  $60  million  for 
fiacal  year  1968  and  $60  miion  for  fiscal  year 
1969.  Al  of  these  funds  would  be  available  to 
the  program  through  fiscal  year  1991.  The 
budget  recently  approved  by  ttie  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs Committee  provides  for  tfiese  funding 
levels.  The  biH  would  also  extend  the  date  by 
which  a  veteran  must  apply  for  participation  in 
VJTA  through  June  30.  1989,  and  require  that 
a  participating  veteran  be  enrolled  in  an  ap- 
proved program  of  job  training  by  March  20, 
1990. 

The  administration  has  stated  that  because 
national  unemployment  is  down  and  ttw  emer- 
gency is  over,  tfiera  is  no  need  to  extend 
VJTA.  The  fact  that  others  have  found  work, 
however,  is  smaH  comfort  to  ttiose  309.000 
velsrans  of  the  Vietnam-era  wIk)  are  still  look- 
ing for  jobs.  Their  crisis  continues  arxj  we 
have  a  raapomibttty  to  assist  those  wtw  have 
served  our  Nation  with  dMindion  during  times 
of  conticL  Addttionally,  Bureau  of  Labor  sta- 
tistics indKate  that  fuHy  26  percent  of  diskx:at- 
ed  wor1(ers  are  veterans  arxl  many  studies 
show  that  one-ttiird  to  one-lialf  of  homeless 
men  fiave  served  in  tfie  Armed  Forces.  Ttie 
Congrass  is  now  focusing  on  ways  to  assist 
ttwae  in  both  of  ttiese  groups  as  they  struggle 
to  roontar  the  work  force.  VJTA  has  already 
proven  its  effectiveness  and  shouW  be  ex- 
tended and  adequately  furxJed  so  that  this  val- 
uabto  program  can  continue  to  assist  thou- 
sands of  unemployed  veterans  in  tfieir  efforts 
to  find  meaningful  employmenL 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Ehuont  NY,  and  winner  of  the  coveted  Heis- 
mar  Torpfiy,  win  t>e  horKxed  next  month  t>y 
his  friefxls,  neigfibors,  arxJ  fans  with  a  parade 
and  ceremony. 

Vinny's  rise  to  national  prominence  began 
in  the  ctose  knit  Elmont  community  wtiere 
many  members  of  his  family  reskle.  Like  many 
ottnr  residents  of  ttie  Fifth  Congressional  Dis- 
trict, Vinny's  parents  were  first  generatton 
Americans,  wfiose  hard  work  and  dedk»tk>n 
to  ttwir  families  instiUed  tremendous  pride  and 
strong  values  in  their  children.  Vinny's  first  ex- 
posure to  organized  foott)all  was  as  a  memijer 
of  the  Franklin  Square  Peanuts,  or>e  of  many 
araa  teams,  which  keep  hundreds  of  young- 
sters occupied  each  fall. 

At  Sewantiaka  High  School,  Vinny  diligently 
worked  his  way  up  to  ttie  positkin  of  starting 
quartertMCk  in  his  senkx  year.  He  led  his 
team  to  an  undefeated  season  and  the  cham- 
pionship in  one  of  New  York  State's  toughest 
conferences.  Buikling  on  those  successes, 
Vinny  played  a  season  at  Fork  Union  Military 
Academy  and  tfien  made  ttie  tMg  step  to  the 
University  of  Miami. 

At  Miami,  he  again  patiently  waited  for  the 
opportunity  to  show  his  tremendous  talents. 
That  ctiance  came  in  1985,  with  the  gradua- 
tion of  his  predecessor.  In  his  first  year  as 
starting  quartert>ack,  Vinny  demonstrated  the 
poce  of  a  veteran  in  gukjing  ttie  University  of 
Miami  to  a  10-1  season  and  a  New  Year's 
Day  bowl  appearance;  1986  was  another 
standout  season,  as  Vinny  led  his  team  to  an 
undefeated  season.  The  Miami  Hunicanes 
were  raked  second  In  the  Nation  and  narrowly 
lost  the  natk>nal  champk>nship  to  Penn  State 
in  the  hard-fought  Fiesta  Bowl. 

Through  all  of  this  success,  Vinny  Testa- 
verde  has  withstood  the  great  demands  im- 
posed on  a  premier  sports  star.  He  lias  been 
actve  in  countless  charitat>le  activities  includ- 
ing a  drug  abuse  awareness  program  orga- 
nized in  conjunctk>n  with  the  Fiesta  Bowl.  He 
is  also  ck>se  to  family  and  friends  in  his  home- 
town, who  will  celebrate  his  accomplishments. 
I  am  pleased  and  proud  to  represent  such  a 
fine  young  man,  and  I  know  that  every 
Mamt>er  of  this  body  joins  me  in  congratulat- 
ing Vinny  and  wishing  him  ttie  t}est  in  his 
future  career. 


TRIBUTE  TO  VINNY 
TESTAVERDE 


HON.  RAYMOND  J.  McGRATH 

or  MKW  TOKK 

ni  THS  Bonsx  or  rkpresentatives 

Tuesday.  March  10. 1987 

IMr.  McGRATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wouM  like  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  recognize  a  constitu- 
ent of  mine,  well  known  to  many  of  our  col- 
leagues who  are  famHar  vnth  the  world  of 
sports.    Vimy    Testaverde,    a    reskient    of 


CUMBERLAND  HONORS  COR- 
DELL  HULL  AS  "MOST  DISTIN- 
GUISHED GRADUATE" 
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HON.  BEN  ERDREICH 

OP  ALABAKA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  10,  1987 

Ht.  ERDREICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  March  21-28, 
ttie  Cumberland  School  of  Law,  a  part  of 
Samford  University,  wfiich  is  in  the  Sixth  Dis- 
trict of  Alatiama,  will  observe  Law  Week  1987 
as  it  takes  time  for  reunk>n  and  feltowship,  in- 
telectual  stimulation  and  ctiallenge,  reflection 
on  progress  and  achievement,  and  proiectkxi 
on  ttie  potential  for  future  accomplisfiments. 

During  Law  Week  1987,  Cumberiand  will 
pay  homage  to  a  man  who  is  one  of  Cumber- 
lafKJ's  most  distinguisfied  graduates,  Cordell 
Hall. 

Cordell  Hull  was  bom  on  October  2,  1871, 
in  Overton  County,  TN,  now  known  as  Pickett 
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County,  among  ttie  foothills  of  the  Cumber- 
land Movntains.  He  read  the  law  for  hknself  in 
NashviHa  during  the  winter  of  1889-90.  and  in 
January  1891,  he  began  his  formal  law  educa- 
tton  when  he  entered  Cumberland  Law 
Scfwol,  wfik:h  at  ttiat  time  was  tocated  in 
Cumberland,  TN.  He  began  his  tong  poKtKal 
career  in  1892  wtien  he  was  just  under  21 
years  old.  In  1892,  he  campaigned  and  was 
elected  to  ttie  Tennessee  State  Legislature, 
wtiere  he  served  two  terms.  He  declined  nom- 
inatxxi  for  a  third  term  to  concentrate  on  tiis 
law  practKe,  whk:h  was  interrupted  in  1898  by 
the  Spanish-AmerKan  War,  in  whk:h  he  raised 
a  Tenneasee  volunteer  company  for  service. 

In  1906,  Hull  was  elected  to  Congress  from 
Tennessee's  Fourth  Congressional  District  by 
only  15  votes.  In  ttie  next  primary,  2  years 
later,  tie  won  by  1 ,200  votes  and  had  no  more 
oppositk)n  within  ttie  Democrats  Party  during 
ttie  next  20  years.  It  was  during  ttiis  time  ttiat 
Hull  drafted  ttie  income  tax  legislatk>n  ttiat 
ktecame  law  as  part  of  ttie  Underwood  Tariff 
Act  in  1913,  winning  him  acclaim  as  ttie 
"Father  of  ttie  Federal  Income  Tax."  In  1930, 
Hull  was  elected  to  the  U.S.  Senate,  and 
served  ttiere  for  only  a  stiort  time  twfore 
kteing  made  Secretary  of  State  t)y  President 
Roosevelt,  tielping  him  guide  America's  for- 
eign poik:y  for  11  years  during  one  of  ttie 
most  important  foreign  policy  eras  of  our 
country. 

During  the  war  years  fdtowing  the  Japa- 
nese attack  on  Peari  Harbor,  Hull  looked  for- 
ward to  a  time  of  peace  and  a  worid  organiza- 
tk>n  of  natkxis  ttiat  wouki  prevent  furttier  corv 
flict.  In  1943,  wtien  tie  was  72  years  okl,  he 
boarded  a  plane  for  ttie  first  time  in  tiis  life  to 
fly  to  Moscow  for  a  conference  with  foreign 
secretaries  of  Russia  and  Britain.  Ttie  meeting 
was  to  lay  the  foundatkin  of  ttie  United  Na- 
tk>ns.  H^  also  instigated  a  furttier  preliminary 
meeting,  ttie  Dumliarton  Oaks  Conference.  Al- 
ttxxjgh  poor  tiealth  prevented  him  from  at- 
tending the  actual  founding  meeting  at  San 
Francisdo  in  1943,  his  work  caused  Presklent 
Roosevalt  to  call  him  ttie  "Fattier  of  ttie 
United  Nations"  and  won  for  him  ttie  1945 
Nobel  Paace  Prize. 

Cordell  Hull  died  in  1955,  leaving  behind  an 
outstanding  record  of  more  ttian  half  a  century 
of  public  servrce.  Rightly  so,  Cumt>eriand  is 
fiercely  proud  to  have  him  as  an  alumnus,  as 
it  is  of  many  ottier  graduates  of  this  distin- 
guisfied sctiool  of  law.  It  is  fitting  ttiat  in  1987, 
as  we  celetyate  ttie  bk»ntennial  of  our  U.S. 
Constitutk>n,  that  Cumberiand  School  of  Law 
honor  this  man  wtio  strived  to  make  ttiis  coun- 
try and  its  kleals  a  potent  worid  force  in  ttie 
cause  of  peace  and  humanity. 


KUDOS  TO  MRS.  LORRAINE  E. 
STEWART 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

OP  MICHIGAH 
IN  tHE  HOUSE  or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  10,  1987 

Mr.  OINGELL  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  great 
pleasure  ttiat  I  rise  today  to  pay  tribute  to  Mrs. 
Lorraine  E.  Stewart  of  Wyandotte,  Ml,  wtio  re- 
skJes  in  ttie  16th  Congresskxial  Dtetrict  wtiKh 
I  have  (tie  distinct  pleasure  to  represent.  Mrs. 
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Stewart  tias  ttie  honor  of  serving  as  ttie  1986- 
87  presklent  of  ttie  State  of  Mntiigan  ladies 
auxiliary  to  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars. 

Mrs.  Stewart  joined  the  VFW  Ladies  Auxilia- 
ry to  the  city  of  Wyandotte  Post  1 136  in  1968, 
wtiere  stie  proceeded  to  tiokj  numerous  posi- 
tions until  becoming  presklent  for  1973-74. 
For  her  seorice  that  year,  she  was  presented 
ttie  4th  District's  Presklent  of  ttie  Year  Award. 
Stie  continued  her  involvement  with  the  ladies 
auxiliary  tiecoming  ttie  4th  District  president 
for  1976-77.  For  her  exceptional  contritxitions 
to  ttie  4th  District  during  tier  term  as  presi- 
dent, stie  was  awarded  ttie  District  Presklent 
of  ttie  Year  for  ttie  State  of  Mk:higan.  Her 
tionors  continued  rolling  in,  stie  was  appokited 
a  National  Akle  de  Camp  in  botti  1976-77  and 
1977-78  for  her  outstanding  efforts  in  signing 
up  new  and  reinstated  memtiers. 

In  1982,  Mrs.  Stewart  transferred  to  Conroy- 
Renye-McNeil  Post  4422  wtiere  she  serves  as 
ttie  senkx  vk:e-presklent  and  national  tiome 
ctiairman.  Not  letting  ttie  change  of  posts 
slow  tier  down,  Mrs.  Stewart  continued  serv- 
ing the  State  board  culminating  with  her  self 
selection  as  the  1986-87  Mk:hlgan  State 
presklent  of  ttie  ladies  auxiliary. 
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Lorraine  Miller  married  James  E.  Stewart  a 
Korean  war  veteran,  in  1952.  Stie  has  six  ctiil- 
dren  and  nine  grandchiklren.  With  a  soft  spot 
in  her  heart  for  all  chiklren,  Mrs.  Stewart's 
special  project  ttiis  year  is  "Make  A  Wish"  an 
organization  ttiat  makes  terminally  HI  ctiildren's 
dreams  come  true.  As  if  all  of  ttiis  were  not 
enough,  stie  is  also  a  volunteer  at  ttie  Allen 
Park  VA  Hospital,  a  member  of  the  Amernan 
Legkin  Post  217  Auxiliary,  and  a  charter 
memtier  of  the  Souttigate  Amerk:an  Legkin 
Auxiliary. 

It  is  an  honor  to  be  atile  to  congratulate 
Mrs.  Stewart  on  her  many  accomplishments, 
and  wish  her  continued  success. 


NATIONAL  ENERGY  EDUCATION 
DAY  RESOLUTION  OP  1987 


HON.  WJ.  (BILLY)  TAUZIN 

OP  LOUISIAIf  A 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  10,  1987 

Mr.  TAUZIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  few  proclama- 
tions generate  as  much  activity  and  publk: 
participation  as  ttie  National  Energy  Education 
Day  [NEED].  NEED  is  a  10-year  effort  aimed 
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at  promoting  ongoing  energy  programs  In  our 
Nation's  schools.  Its  proiects  inform  students 
and  ttie  general  public  about  energy  and  Ha 
effect  on  emptoyment  rotaarch  and  davatop- 
ment  Government  poKdes,  gtobal  events,  and 
future  career  opportunities. 

This  year's  ttieme  for  NEED  is  "Energy 
Changes  and  Cfiallenges."  It  is  antkapated 
that  between  8,000  to  10,000  sctioois  natton- 
wkle  will  culminate  ttieir  weeks  and  monttis  of 
planning  and  preparation  with  several  days  of 
activities  and  programs  geared  arourxl  ttw 
NEED  '87  theme.  The  "Day",  March  20,  1987, 
will  celetxate  ttie  growth  of  energy  education 
during  the  past  year. 

Our  continued  support  can  give  ttiese  young 
Americans  a  tieadstart  t>y  encouragkig  educa- 
tors, putilk;  offKials,  industry,  and  community 
leaders  to  help  our  youth  focus  on  energy 
issues  througtKXJt  ttieir  sctiooling  ki  an  orga- 
nized and  challenging  manner.  That  is  ttie  ot>- 
jective  of  National  Energy  Education  Day. 
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around    the    globe.    These    millions 
remain  victims  of  a  brutal  Soviet  op- 


Let  me  quote  from  the  piece: 

Those  who  use  that  fear  for  their  own 


as  the  founder  of  this  coimtrjr's  Social  Secu- 
rity system. 
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Tbe  Ofinff  met  at  12  noon  and  was 
ealtod  to  octler  hs  the  Honorable 
HasBT  Rbd,  a  SeoAtor  from  the  State 
of  Nevada. 

Tlie  FRBBIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
prayor  today  wffl  be  offered  by  the 
Refvcrend  Edd  T«npIeton,  pastor  of 
the  FIrvt  United  Methodist  Church, 
TuUahoaaa;  nr. 


FKATSR 

May  we  pray:  Almighty  God.  in 
theae  few  moments  we  bow.  knowing 
we  are  always  in  Tour  sight.  Believing 
life  would  be  much  less  ocHnpUcated  if 
we  did  not  have  to  make  choices  and 
ijiwiiiiiin.  tluit  demand  from  us  our 
very  beat,  in  thought.,  word,  and  deed. 
However,  we  praise  You  for  Your 
divine  wisdom  and  for  creating  us  as 
we  are.  rather  than  the  alternative— 
creattireB.  without  the  freedom  to 
choose,  and  decide,  even  under  the 
most  difficult  of  circumstances  and 
delicate  of  situations. 

As  Uiese  men  and  women  of  the 
Senate  find  themselves  in  the  decision- 
f'^^^g  arena  from  day  to  day,  grant 
them  wisdom  lieyond  their  own  vision. 
vision  so  penetrating  that  critical 
issues  can  be  seen  with  fullness  of  clar- 
ity, and  most  of  all  give  them  courage 
and  itraigth,  to  stand  for  that  which 
they  believe  and  know  to  be  best  and 
rii^t  for  all  people. 

May  the  breath  of  Your  spirit  blow 
frash  upon  their  hearts  and  minds,  en- 
abling them  to  render  themselves  hon- 
orably and  enthusiastically  to  the 
tadES  to  which  they  have  been  called. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  ACTING 
PRESIDENT  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
derk  will  please  read  a  communication 
to  the  Senate  from  the  President  pro 
tempore  [Mr.  Smnnsl. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  follow- 
ing letter. 

U.S.  Senate, 
Prbsideiit  pko  tempore. 
WathingUm.  DC,  March  11, 1987. 
To  the  Senate: 

Under  the  provisiona  of  rule  I,  section  3. 
of  the  Standinc  Rules  of  the  Senate.  I 
bereby  appoint  the  Honorable  Harry  Reid. 
a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Nevada,  to  per- 
form tbe  duties  of  tbe  Chair. 

JoHM  C.  SrKmiis. 
Pretident  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  REID  thereupon  assumed  the 
cliair  as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE 
MAJORITY  LEADER 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  majority  leader  is  recog- 
niged. 


THE  JOURNAL 


Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Journal 
of  the  proceedings  be  approved  to 
date.       

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


THE  GUEST  CHAPLAIN 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Tennessee 
has  honored  us  today  with  the  pres- 
ence of  the  minister  who  delivered  the 
opening  prayer  of  the  Senate. 

I  yield  out  of  time  under  my  control 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Tennessee,  [Mr.  SasserI,  the  senior 
Senator,  for  whatever  comments  he 
wishes  to  make  in  that  regard. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pcfe.  The  Senator  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  for 
yielding  to  me  here  this  morning. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  indeed  a  pleasure 
for  me  to  welcome  Rev.  Edd  Temple- 
ton  to  the  U.S.  Senate  to  deliver  our 
prayer  here  this  morning. 

Cdd  is  a  native  of  middle  Tennessee, 
reeeiving  his  bachelor's  and  master's 
degree  in  divinity  from  Vanderbilt 
University. 

He  and  his  wife  Carol  have  a  son,  a 
freshman  at  the  University  of  Tennes- 
see, and  a  daughter  who  is  a  junior  at 
Tullahoma  High  School. 

Our  minister  today  is  presently  serv- 
ing as  senior  minister  of  the  First 
United  Methodist  Church  in  Tulla- 
homa as  indicated  earlier  and  served 
as  a  delegate  to  the  World  Methodist 
Congress  in  Nairobi,  Kenya,  in  1986. 

His  contributions  to  his  community 
are  numerous.  He  is  so  highly  regard- 
ed in  his  community  that  today  he  was 
accompanied  on  this  journey  to  Wash- 
ington by  the  mayor  of  Tullahoma, 
TN,  the  members  of  the  city  council, 
and  approximately  25  of  the  most 
prominent  citizens  of  that  community. 

He  has  made  one  very  significant 
contribution  to  my  staff  here  in  Wash- 
ington in  that  Elisa  Dunavant,  of  Pu- 
laski, TN,  was  the  first  chUd  chris- 
tened by  Reverend  Templeton  after 
his  ordination  into  the  Methodist 
Church. 

I  am  confident  that  my  colleagues 
have  benefited  today  and  will  benefit 


in  the  future  from  the  words  of  prayer 
and  wisdom  imparted  today  to  the 
U.S.  S^iate  by  this  very  distinguished 
Teimettean. 

I  Join  my  colleague,  Seiuitor  Gore, 
in  welcoming  him  here  in  our  presence 
and  w4  cherished  the  words  that  he 
said  to  us  today. 

I  thank  the  majority  leader. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Itie  majority  leader. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  remain- 
der of  my  time  may  be  utilized  by  Mr. 
NuifN  later  this  afternoon  when  he 

SDG&kS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


around  the  globe.  These  millions 
remain  victims  of  a  brutal  Soviet  op- 
pression, and  we  will  not  abandon 
their  cause  untU  they  are  free. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE 
MINORITY  LEADER 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  standing  order,  the 
Republican  leader  is  now  recognized. 


KANSAS  RESIDENT  REUNITED 
WITH  FAMILY 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  one  of  the 
most  tragic  situations  in  the  world  is 
the  state  of  unrest  in  Afghanistan. 
But  I  am  pleased  today,  to  relate  a 
small  Story  out  of  Afghanistan  with  a 
happy  ending. 

A  native  of  Afghanistan,  now  a 
Kansas  resident  and  schoolteacher  at 
Topeka  West  High  School,  Mr.  Del 
Ebadi,  will  soon  be  reunited  with  his 
wife,  whom  he  has  not  seen  since  1979. 

Mr.  Ebadi  left  Afghanistan  some 
years  ago,  prior  to  the  Soviet  invasion 
of  1979.  in  order  to  study  in  the  United 
States.  Like  a  good  number  of  other 
Afghans,  he  was  stranded  here  in  the 
United  States,  and  now  makes  his 
home  here. 

Tragically  for  him,  however,  his  wife 
was  stQl  in  Afghanistan  when  the  So- 
viets invaded,  and  for  the  past  8  years 
he  has  been  unable  to  get  her  out. 

Recently,  through  his  own  untiring 
efforts,  the  help  of  family  and  friends, 
and  through  some  additional  assist- 
ance that  I  and  other  Kansans  were 
able  to  provide,  Mr.  Ebadi's  wife  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  out  of  Afghanistan 
and  ol|taining  permission  to  come  to 
the  United  States.  The  Ebadis  will 
soon  be  reunited. 

I  share  the  deep  joy  of  the  Ebadi 
family.  But  I  know  they  share  with 
me,  as  well,  a  determination  never  to 
forget  the  tragic  plight  of  literally  mil- 
lions of  other  oppressed  Afghans- 
inside  Afghanistan,  in  refugee  camps 
in  Paltistan  and  in  places  of  asylum 


•  Tlui  "^mUtf  tymltol  idcadfict  itatcmena  or  insertions  which  are  oM  spoken  by  a  Mcml>er  of  die  Senate  on  die  floor. 


STOP  FRIGHTENING  THE 
ELDERLY 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  frighten- 
ing the  elderly  is  a  deplorable  act.  And 
yet  that,  according  to  testimony  given 
at  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
hearing  yesterday,  is  the  apparent  mo- 
tivation of  a  group  called  the  National 
Committee  to  Preserve  Social  Security 
and  Medicare. 

By  all  accounts  the  group  succeeds 
in  its  goal.  In  1985  it  raised  $30  million 
and  $40  million  in  1986.  And  judging 
by  the  flood  of  mail  I  get,  and  I  am 
sure  my  colleagues  experience  the 
same  phenomenon,  from  concerned, 
sometimes  panic-stricken,  citizens  who 
rely  on  Federal  benefits— Social  Secu- 
rity and  Medicare— for  their  very  ex- 
istence, the  group  does  get  its  message 
across.  The  only  problem  is  the  mes- 
sage is  all  wrong. 

Neither  the  Social  Security  System, 
nor  Medicare  is  in  any  jeopardy. 

I  know  in  my  case  I  have  had  checks 
sent  to  me  for  $10,  $20,  "Save  my 
Social  Security,"  and  the  handwriting 
is  barely  legible.  You  can  tell  they 
were  coming  from  senior  citizens  who 
had  heard  or  read  something  about 
Congress  might  do  this  or  Congress 
might  do  that. 

Let  me  just  indicate— and  I  would  be 
backed  by  every  Senator,  Republican 
or  Democrat— that  neither  the  Social 
Security  system  nor  Medicare  is  In  any 
jeopardy. 

There  are  no  problems  that  I  can 
foresee  in  either  program.  But  when  I 
answer  my  letters,  I  try  to  assure 
senior  citizens  that  we  have  done  an 
excellent  job  in  protecting  the  Social 
Security  system.  In  fact,  we  had  to 
reform  the  Social  Security  system  in 
1983.  Some  of  us  were  privileged  to 
serve  on  that  Commission  that 
brought  the  reform  to  the  Congress.  I 
worked  with  Republicans  and  Demo- 
crats and  people  in  the  private  sector. 
We  believe  we  did  a  good  Job— such  a 
good  job  that  projections  show  the 
system  will  be  solvent  for  the  foreseea- 
ble future. 

The  same  is  true  for  Medicare.  Con- 
gress may  need  to  make  reforms  in  the 
system  to  see  to  it  that  the  fund  re- 
mains sound.  But  whatever  we  do.  our 
approach  will  be  one  that  safeguards 
basic  Medicare  benefits. 

As  the  Ways  and  Means  hearing  re- 
vealed, all  of  us  in  Congress  are  deeply 
concerned  about  the  scare  tactics  this 
group,  headed  by  James  Roosevelt, 
employs. 

With  my  reply  to  those  who  write 
me  about  the  group,  I  include  an  edi- 
torial that  was  printed  this  January  in 
the  Kansas  City  Times  entitled. 
"Shameless  Roosevelt  Connection." 


Let  me  quote  from  the  piece: 
Those  who  use  that  fear  for  their  own 
profit  and  power  deserve  no  honor  in  decent 
society.  Whether  they're  businessmen  or 
politicians,  fortune  tellers  or  healers,  they 
are  charlatans  who  would  worm  the  last  few 
dollars  from  senior  citizens  who  really  are 
poor  and  to  whom  not  getting  a  cost-of- 
living  increase  or  a  higher  Medicare  deducti- 
ble will  result  in  suffering.  Hope  of  rescue  is 
tiny.  Hence  the  terror. 

Mr.  President,  Mr.  Roosevelt's  group 
is  perfectly  legal.  But  as  I  tell  my  con- 
stituents, I  do  not  believe  that  Presi- 
dent Franklin  Roosevelt  would  have 
approved  of  some  of  his  son's  cam- 
paigns that  aim  to  inspire  fear  rather 
than  hope  among  elderly  Americans. 

More  than  anything,  the  elderly 
need  our  support  and  deserve  the 
truth— first  and  foremost.  I  hope  they 
hear  this  message— loud  and  clear— 
the  help  the  Federal  Government  pro- 
vides through  Social  Security  and 
Medicare  is  safe  and  secure. 

So  I  would  just  suggest  to  all  of  my 
colleagues  that  we  should  make  a  con- 
certed effort  to  expose  this  group.  It 
does  not  provide  any  service  that 
anyone  is  aware  of.  As  far  as  I  know, 
they  rarely  testify  or  are  ever  seen  on 
Capitol  Hill  but  still  are  raising  $30  to 
$40  million  a  year,  taking  away  from 
senior  citizens  who  have  been  fright- 
ened by  mail  they  receive.  And  many 
of  the  mailings  appear  to  come  direct- 
ly from  the  Social  Security  Adminis- 
tration, which  is  not  the  case.  It  is  de- 
ceptive, it  is  unfair,  and  it  literally 
bilks  millions  of  dollars  from  people 
who  cannot  afford  to  spare  the  money. 
Mr.  President,  I  congratulate  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  on  their 
efforts  in  the  other  body. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
editorial  from  the  Kansas  City  Times 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  well  as  an 
article  from  today's  Washington  Post 
on  yesterday's  Ways  and  Means  hear- 
ing. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Shaheless  Roosevelt  Connectioh 
(By  Jean  Haley) 
The  way  the  cars  were  lined  up  in  the 
drive,  a  person  felt  uncomfortable  not  stop- 
ping. Maybe  it  was  finally  that  free  lunch. 
Or  a  lottery  machine  gone  beserlt.  At  any 
rate,  all  those  folks  seemed  to  know  some- 
thing or  they  wouldn't  be  rushing  in,  wait- 
ing patiently  in  line,  then  whirling  away 
with  a  smile  on  their  faces. 

At  least  that's  the  way  it  seemed  driving 
by  the  brand  new.  ugly  building  on  the 
comer,  clearly  doing  a  brisk  business 
though  no  sign  gave  a  clue  as  to  what  kind 
of  business.  Somehow  those  eager  clients 
knew.  Maybe  they  read  bricks.  Or  had  a 
working  grapvine. 

They  reminded  me  of  the  thousands  of 
iseople  rushing  to  give  James  Roosevelt 
some  of  their  money.  James  Roosevelt  is  not 
a  poor  homeless  person  or  veteran  who  de- 
serves his  countrymen's  gratitude.  He's  the 
clever  son  of  the  legendary  President  Frank- 
lin Roosevelt.  And  he's  trading  shamelessly 
on  that  statesman's  good  name  and  status 


as  the  founder  of  this  cotmtry's  Social  Seen- 
rity  system. 

Recently  another  round  of  warning  docu- 
ments and  a  plea  for  a  contributkm  wm  sent 
to  folks  from  Jamea  Rooaevtit'a  llatlnnRl 
Committee  to  Preserve  Social  Security  and 
Medicare.  Some  people  couldn't  wait  to 
throw  away  their  money. 

Ignorance  is  often  expensive.  It's  not  its 
own  protection,  any  more  than  virtue  is. 

This  organization,  with  its  Washincton 
address  and  its  righteous  thunderinga,  pur- 
ports to  be  an  advocate  for  the  ordinary 
pensioner  before  big,  bad  old  Congreaa,  la- 
boring diligently  for  the  stability  of  Social 
Security.  Except  for  its  efforts,  according  to 
the  implied  and  stated  messages  sent  to  tens 
of  thousands  of  households,  benefits  will  be 
(and  would  have  been)  cut.  funds  stolen,  re- 
tirees ignored  and  Medicare  would  insure 
even  less  for  higher  deductibles  and  premi- 
ums. 

Never  mind  that  the  administration  has 
proceeded  on  this  course  with  little  shame 
since  1981  or  the  strenuous  efforts  of  many 
members  of  both  houses  to  hold  benefits 
firm.  The  Committee  to  Preserve,  of  course, 
can  and  does  claim  it  could  have  been  worse 
except  for  its  efforts.  And  no  one  can  argue 
very  well  about  why  what  didn't  happen 
didn't  happen. 

Legislators  have  been  better  friends  to  re- 
tirees than  they've  been  to  many  groups. 
And  a  better  friend  of  the  old  than  the  ex- 
ecutive branch. 

Elderly  people  as  a  group  are  a  pretty  ra- 
tional lot.  They  needed  to  be  to  have  sur- 
vived the  wiles  of  fellow  human  beings  and 
the  attacks  of  nature  so  many  decades.  But 
also  for  cause,  they  periodically  are  fearful. 
Of  falling  sick.  Of  losing  independence.  Of 
running  out  of  money.  Of  Social  Security 
failing.  Or  of  otherwise  being  victimized. 

Those  who  use  that  fear  for  their  own 
profit  and  power  deserve  no  honor  in  decent 
society.  Whether  they're  businessmen  or 
politicians,  fortune  tellers  or  healers,  they 
are  charlatans  who  would  worm  the  last  few 
dollars  from  senior  citizens  who  really  are 
poor  and  to  whom  not  getting  a  cost-of- 
living  increase  or  a  higher  Medicare  deducti- 
ble will  result  in  suffering.  Hope  of  rescue  is 
tiny.  Hence  the  terror. 

They're  not  the  only  ones  who  contribute 
to  the  $10  million  a  year  income  the  Nation- 
al Committee  enjoys.  But  squeezing  them  is 
the  rottenest,  like  a  drunken  man  kicking  a 
pregnant  dog  who's  been  denied  food  all 
week. 

The  letters  solicit  protests  to  members  of 
Congress  and  a  $10  check  to  help  the  cause, 
or  now  the  "newspaper"  the  organization 
puts  out.  There  are  enough  pieces  of  facts 
and  shades  of  events  to  persuade  those  ra- 
tional, attentive  older  people  there's  big 
trouble  ready  to  boil  over  in  the  Soda!  Secu- 
rity system.  That  it's  on  the  brink,  is  what 
the  letter  suggests.  It's  not. 

Moreover  the  materials  have  an  official 
look,  as  if  a  real  authority  has  spoken.  Early 
in  its  life,  the  committee  was  accused  by  the 
Social  Security  Administration  of  making 
improper  use  of  the  mails  in  its  presumption 
of  authority.  Nothing  came  of  the  charge 
but  the  committee  offered  to  make  refunds 
to  individuals  misled  by  its  pitch. 

The  letters  also  are  splashed  through  with 
more  exclamation  marks,  underlininga, 
darkened  boldface  type  and  strategically 
placed  red  and  blue  markings  than  a  mental 
patient's  letters  home.  They  alternatively 
insult  and  scare. 

Although  the  committee  is  offldally  a 
non-profit  agency,  contributions  or  member- 
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be  deducted  as  charitable 
(or  {Moral  income  tax  purpoaes, 
:  ts  tlw  OouBcll  of  Better  Business 
of  Omgress  have  com- 
;  It  on  Um  record.  They  spend  a 
M  •!  ttaic  T!f*^  eonstltuents  every  time 
tiMa*  leCUM  we  delivered.  As  far  as  can  be 
detOBlOfed.  the  Natianal  Committee  to  Pre 
)  Social  Securftjr  and  Medicare  operates 
.  It  la  difficult  to  dream  up  a  lob- 
hytai  that  doea  so   Uttle   with   so   much 


SocuL  8BCUBITT  LoaaT  Gaoop  Is  Said  to 
Mislead  Agio 

(By  Spencer  Rich) 
A  group  beaded  by  the  son  of  President 
FtaidcUn  IX  Rooaevelt  was  accused  yester- 
day of  tarrifyinc  the  elderly  with  a  direct- 
■■fl  fund  rampalgn  that  raised  $30  million 
in' IMS  and  up  to  $40  million  last  year  with 
that  Social  Security  might  col- 


Wltae«aa  at  a  Houae  Ways  and  Means 
auboqamittee  hearing  charged  that  the  Na- 
tiootf  Committee  to  Preserve  Social  Securi- 
ty and  Medicaxe.  created  to  lobby  against 
cuts  in  Social  Becurity,  used  most  of  the 
not  to  defend  the  system  but  to  raise 


Jamea  Rooaevelt.  the  group's  chairman, 
and  WUUmb  Wewer,  the  organization's 
counael.  sharply  disputed  the  general  accu- 
sattois  and  some  of  their  critics's  statistics. 

"We  are  .  .  .  highly  visible  and  we  are 
baid-hltting  with  our  message,"  said  Roose- 
velt, a  former  House  Democrat  whose  father 
helped  create  Sodal  Security  in  1935.  "to 
aay  that  we  are  frightening  older  people  "  by 
warning  against  Medicare  cuts  and  against 
propoaals  to  fncK  or  cut  bacli  Social  Secu- 
rity "la  tantamount  to  blaming  Paul  Revere 
for  the  British  coming  to  Concord." 

More  than  a  doaen  House  members  at- 
tacted  the  Rooaevelt  group,  formed  in  19S2, 
for  what  the  subcommittee's  ranlung  Re- 
publlcao.  Rep.  Bill  Archer  (Tex.),  called 
"the  man  campaign  of  fear  being  waged 
against  senior  dtlsais  on  the  subject  of 
Social  Security."  He  said  the  group's  tactics 
included  such  statements  as  "the  dollars 
you've  invested  in  Social  Security  may  not 
be  safe." 

Rap.  Robert  E.  Wise  (D-W.Va.)  said  of 
Roosevelt:  "His  organization  is  still  sending 
out  an  incredible  number  of  mailings— 28  in 
ISM.  of  which  22  were  solicitations. " 

Other  witnesses  said  at  least  80  percent  of 
the  funds  collected  were  used  for  additional 
fund-raising  through  mailings  that  reached 
20  million  households  at  a  time. 

A  fSfCt  sheet  prepared  by  the  subcommit- 
tee staff  said  the  group  sent  out  an 
"DROEirr  ACnON-ORAM  "  in  1985  asking 
for  t2SO.00O  immediately  to  support  court 
action  against  Treasury  Department  use  of 
Sodal  Security  funds  for  general  govem- 
ment  purposes,  but  never  went  to  court. 

Rooaevelt  said  the  law  firm  of  Williams  & 
Coonally  had  advised  against  suing  the 
Treasury  because  others  already  had. 

The  subcommittee  staff  said  the  group 
spent  M  percent  of  its  funds  on  mailings  in 
IMS.  paid  Butcfaer-Porde  (BFC).  a  Califor- 
nia dtrect-mall  firm,  possibly  as  much  as 
HA  mOlian  to  handle  its  campaigns  (most 
of  the  remaining  $30  million  went  for  print- 
ing, paper  and  other  mail  costs),  and  paid 
Roosev«lt  $60,000  Isst  year. 

Of  a  $5.3  mimon  political  action  campaign 
in  1M6.  the  group  allegedly  spent  only 
$700,000  aa  direct  contributions  to  candi- 
dates and  $1.9  millkm  in  independent  cam- 


paign activities  on  behalf  of  candidates  or 
causes,  the  staff  said. 

Roosevelt  responded  that,  according  to 
Price  Waterhouse  accountants,  the  group 
spends  only  15  percent  of  its  money  on 
fuddraising,  38  percent  on  legislative  activi- 
ties, 25  percent  on  education.  20  percent  on 
administrative  costs,  and  2  percent  on 
bel|alf  services.  He  acluiowledged  that  many 
of  these  activities  are  handled  through  mail- 
ings. 

He  said  the  group  now  has  numerous  lob- 
byists and  consultants,  including  former 
Social  Security  commissioner  Martha 
Mc6teen,  former  American  Association  for 
Retired  Persons  legislative  counsel  Peter 
Hughes,  and  former  House  Committee  on 
Agfcig  retirement  specialist  Allen  Johnston. 


BICENTENNIAL  MINUTE 

MARCH  11.  IBSO:  WILUAM  HENRY  SEWARO'S 
"HIGHER  LAW"  SPEECH 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
emotion-charged  decades  that  preced- 
ed the  American  Civil  War.  the 
Senate,  with  its  even  balance  of  north- 
em  and  southern  Members,  served  as 
the  principal  arena  for  debate  over  the 
slavery  issue.  The  theater-lilte  setting 
of  the  old  Senate  Chamber  resounded 
to  the  powerful  oratory  of  vigorous 
sectional  spokesmen.  By  1850,  the 
reoent  invention  of  the  telegraph  and 
th«  development  of  a  reliable  short- 
hand reporting  system  made  it  possi- 
ble to  transmit  these  addresses  rapidly 
to  newspapers  across  the  Nation. 

One  hundred  and  thirty-seven  years 
age  today,  on  March  11,  1850,  William 
Henry  Seward,  a  New  Yorli  Whig  serv- 
ing his  first  year  in  the  Senate,  deliv- 
ered a  carefully  prepared  speech  that 
instantly  made  him  a  national  figure. 
Seward  argued  against  any  compro- 
mise that  would  permit  slavery  in  the 
teiTitories  recently  acquired  in  the  war 
with  Mexico.  He  accurately  warned 
that  the  slave  system  would  either  be 
removed  by  "gradual  voluntary  effort, 
and  with  compensation."  within  the 
framework  of  the  Union,  or  the  Union 
would  be  thrown  into  a  violent  civil 
war  that  would  lead  to  complete  and 
immediate  emancipation. 

&i  a  phrase  that  became  forever  as- 
sociated with  the  substance  of  his  dra- 
matic speech,  Seward  said:  "There  is  a 
higher  law  than  the  Constitution 
which  regulates  our  authority  over  the 
doinain  and  devotes  it  to  the  same 
noble  purposes."  He  argued  that  the 
Senate,  in  discharging  its  duties,  must 
take  into  account  not  only  its  specific 
constitutional  responsibilities,  but  a 
broader  moral  obligation  as  well.  In 
this  tension-filled  climate,  Seward's 
"higher  law"  address  provided  the 
spark  that  ignited  a  violent  explosion. 
Prtjslavery  forces  immediately  and  in- 
correctly cast  Seward  as  a  dangerous 
radical  who  advocated  lawlessness.  In 
this  controversy,  the  Nation  took  an- 
other long  step  toward  the  disunion 
and  war  that  Seward  had  predicted. 


Marvh  11,  1987 

ORDER  OP  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr,  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  that 
is  under  the  control  of  Mr.  Leahy  be 
transfetred  to  Mr.  Nttkh's  control. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  that  will  be 
the  ordpr. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  NtmM  wUl  be  speak- 
ing before  the  Senate  later  today. 

Mr.  OOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  have  3 
minutef  remaining.  I  yield  my  3  min- 
utes to  the  Senator  from  Georgia,  Sen- 
ator NUNN. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Republican  leader  and  I  am  sure 
Mr.  Nunn  will  likewise  appreciate  his 
courtesy. 
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MIRE,  is  recognized  for  not  to  exceed  5 
minutes. 


URGENT  RELIEF  FOR  THE 
HOMELESS  ACT 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  while  the 
distinguished  Republican  leader  is  on 
the  floor.  I  wonder  if  he  would  have 
any  objection  if  the  Senate  would  now 
proceed  to  the  calendar,  under  Bills 
and  Joint  Resolutions  Read  the  First 
Time.  $nd  allow  the  House  bill  H.R. 
558,  the  Urgent  Relief  for  the  Home- 
less Act,  to  be  read  the  second  time 
rather  than  waiting  until  the  close  of 
morning  business  today,  as  would  be 
the  case. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  bill  (H.R.  558)  to  provide  urgently 
needed  assistance  to  protect  and  Improve 
the  livet  and  safety  of  the  homeless,  with 
special  emphasis  on  elderly  persons,  handi- 
capped persons,  and  families  with  children. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  if  no  ob- 
jection is  made  to  further  proceedings 
under  this  measure  now.  it  would  be 
referred  to  a  committee,  would  it  not? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Tliat  is  right. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Therefore.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  object  to  any  further  proceed- 
ings at  this  time  on  H.R.  558  and, 
under  rule  XIV,  I  believe  this  then  will 
providq  for  the  appearance  of  this  bill 
on  the  Senate  Calendar  of  Business  on 
the  next  day  following  adjournment; 
am  I  correct? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  Chair.  I  do 
object  to  any  further  proceedings. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  measure  will  be  placed  on 
the  calendar. 


RECOGNITION  OP  SENATOR 
PROXMIRE 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin,   Mr.   Prox- 


CONGRESS  CAN  AND  WILL  STOP 
DEPLOYMENT  OF  SDI 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President, 
during  the  past  month  there  have 
been  reports  that  the  administration 
intends  to  begin  the  deployment  of 
the  strategic  defense  initiative  [SDIl. 
This  Senator  states  unequivocally  that 
this  cannot  happen  unless  a  majority 
of  both  the  House  and  the  Senate 
close  their  eyes  to  the  most  expert  sci- 
entific opinion.  What  does  the  law  re- 
quire? That  law  provides  that  SDI 
cannot  be  deployed  "in  whole  or  in 
part"  unless  the  following  conditions 
are  met.  Here  is  what  the  law  states,  I 
quote  it  precisely: 

The  I»resident  determines  and  certifies  to 
the  Congress  in  writing  that— 

(A)  the  system  is  survivable  (that  is.  the 
system  is  able  to  maintain  a  sufficient 
degree  of  effectiveness  to  fulfill  its  mission, 
even  in  the  face  of  determined  attacks 
against  it)  and 

(B)  the  system  is  cost  effective  at  the 
margin  to  the  extent  that  the  system  is  able 
to  maintain  its  effectiveness  against  the  of- 
fense at  less  cost  than  it  would  take  to  de- 
velop offensive  countermeasures  and  prolif- 
erate the  ballistic  missiles  necessary  to  over- 
come it:  and 

(C)  funding  for  the  deployment  of  such 
system  has  been  specifically  authorized  by 
legislation  enacted  after  the  date  on  which 
the  President  makes  the  certification  to 
Congress. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  permanent  law. 
It  was  signed  into  law  by  the  President 
in  the  fall  of  1985.  Why  does  this  Sen- 
ator maintain  that  this  law  makes  the 
deployment  of  SDI  impossible?  Is  it 
not  conceivable  that  President  Reagan 
would  make  exactly  the  required  certi- 
fication to  the  Congress,  to  wit  that 
SDI  is  both  survivable  and  cost  effec- 
tive at  the  margin?  Couldn't  the  Presi- 
dent certify  to  that  effect  right  now  as 
the  law  requires?  That  is  not  only  con- 
ceivable. It  may  be  probable.  So  why 
won't  that  step  lead  to  SDI  deploy- 
ment? Here  is  why:  what  is  inconceiv- 
able to  this  Senator  is  that  the  Con- 
gress—would—as the  law  requires 
agree  with  the  President.  Can  anyone 
realisticsdly  argue  that  both  the  House 
and  the  Senate  would  authorize  funds 
for  this  SDI  deployment  based  on 
such  a  Presidential  certification?  Con- 
sider the  contrary  expert  evidence. 
What  is  this  country's  most  prestigi- 
ous scientific  organization?  The 
answer  is  obvious.  It  is  the  National 
Academy  of  Science.  Why?  Because 
the  Academy  includes  only  those 
scholars  and  acluiowledged  experts 
who  have  extraordinarily  distin- 
guished themselves  in  their  scientific 
fields.  Why  do  we  need  such  superqua- 
lified  opinion?  Answer:  consider  the 
SDI  technology.  It  is  the  most  com- 
plex, the  most  novel,  the  most  difficult 
to  assess  of  any  military  technology  in 
history.  So  how  do  we  judge  its  feasi- 


bility? How  do  we  determine  whether 
it  will  survive  a  determined  attack  by 
the  Soviet  Union?  How  do  we  tell  how 
many  hundreds  of  billions  of  dollars  it 
will  cost?  How  do  we  tell  as  the  law  re- 
quires how  much  it  would  cost  the 
Soviet  Union  to  develop  offensive 
countermeasures  and  proliferate  the 
t)allistic  missiles  necessary  to  over- 
come it? 

The  answer  is  that  we  ask  the  most 
competent  scientists  in  the  relevant 
sciences  for  their  expert  judgment. 
Cornell  University  polling  experts 
have  already  done  precisely  this.  They 
asked  those  members  of  the  National 
Academy  who  are  physicists,  engi- 
neers, or  mathematicians  for  their 
opinion  on  the  cost  effectiveness  of 
SDI  at  the  margin.  Their  answer  was 
emphatic  and  overwhelming.  Here  is 
the  question  and  here  are  the  answers 
of  the  469  expert  members  of  the 
Academy  who  responded  to  this  ques- 
tion in  the  poll.  The  question:  "Cur- 
rent administration  policy  on  SDI 
holds  that  we  will  judge  defenses  to  be 
desirable  only  if  they  are  survivable 
and  cost  effective  at  the  margin."  The 
prospects  that  an  SDI  system  will  be 
able  to  meet  these  criteria  in  the  next 
25  years  are: 
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So  less  than  4  percent  of  these  dis- 
tinguished experts  tell  us  that  the 
chances  that  SDI  can  be  cost  effective 
at  the  margin  in  the  next  25  years  are 
good  or  extremely  good.  More  than  80 
percent  tell  us  the  chances  are  poor  or 
extremely  poor.  Now  note,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, this  is  their  expectation— not  in 
the  next  year  but  whether  an  SDI 
system  will  meet  these  criteria  in  the 
next  25  years.  The  experts  tell  us  by 
an  overwhelming  margin  that  SDI  in 
all  likelihood  will  not  be  cost  effective 
at  the  margin  for  the  next  25  years.  I 
repeat.  For  the  next  25  years. 

So.  Mr.  President,  this  Senator  sub- 
mits there  is  no  way  a  majority  of  the 
Senate  and  the  House  can  accept  a 
Presidential  certification  that  SDI  is 
cost  effective  now  at  the  margin  in 
good  conscience.  Most  of  us  who  serve 
in  the  Congress  have  little  or  no  scien- 
tific training.  Like  it  or  not  on  the  fea- 
sibility of  this  enormously  complex 
and  advanced  technology  we  must  rely 
on  the  experts.  The  experts  have 
spoken.  The  law  is  clear.  We  cannot 
conscientiously  vote  to  deploy  SDI. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 


Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President.  I  aslc 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  be  able 
to  speak  for  5  minutes  as  If  in  morning 
business. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Chair. 


LIMITED-USE  IMMUNITY  AND 
THE  IRAN-CONTRA  AFFAIR 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
filing  today  a  resolution  calling  for  a 
sense-of-the-Senate  determination 
that  the  Senate  select  committee  in- 
vestigating the  Iran-Contra  affair 
should  promptly  grant  limited-use  im- 
munity to  Admiral  Poindexter  and 
Lieutenant  Colonel  North  so  that 
their  sworn  testimony  may  be  com- 
pelled. 

I  file  this  sense-of-the-Senate  resolu- 
tion, Mr.  President,  because  there  is  a 
current  controversy  as  to  whether  the 
limited  use  immunity  should  be  de- 
ferred for  a  protracted  period  of  time 
so  that  the  independent  counsel,  for- 
merly known  as  special  prosecutor, 
may  l)e  permitted  to  continue  the  in- 
vestigation of  criminality. 

Mr.  President,  the  Iran  matter  and 
the  allegations  of  diversion  of  funds  to 
the  Contras  is  a  matter  of  enormous 
importance  to  the  American  public,  of 
enormous  importance  to  the  operation 
of  the  United  States  Government,  and 
the  underlying  facts  ought  to  be  dis- 
closed as  early  as  possible. 

It  is  possible,  Mr.  President,  that  any 
subsequent  criminal  prosecution 
against  Admiral  Poindexter  or  Lieu- 
tenant Colonel  North  can  be  preserved 
and  still  allow  the  Senate  select  com- 
mittee to  go  forward  promptly  and 
compel  the  testimony  of  North  and 
Poindexter. 

My  experience  as  a  district  attorney 
in  Philadelphia  for  some  8  years  has 
given  me  background  on  the  operation 
of  limited-use  immunity,  and  succinct- 
ly stated,  Mr.  President,  the  only  limi- 
tations on  prosecution  from  such  lim- 
ited-use immunity  is  that  the  testimo- 
ny of  North  and  Poindexter,  or  leads 
from  that  testimony,  may  not  be  used 
in  a  criminal  prosecution  against 
them.  But  evidence  which  is  gathered 
independently  may  be  used  in  such  a 
criminal  prosecution. 

During  the  Watergate  investigation 
evidence  was  compiled  and  sealed  prior 
to  the  time  that  limited-use  immunity 
was  granted  to  witnesses  in  those  pro- 
ceedings, and  then  there  was  no  ques- 
tion of  taint  as  to  the  evidence  which 
was  in  existence  and  sealed  with  the 
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Committee  and  the  Judiciary  Commit-    roneous    misimpression.    There    is    a    important,  very  complicated,  but  it  is 
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court  prior  to  the  time  that  those  wit- 
MMM  testified. 

That  aame  procedure  can  be  fol- 
lowed as  to  North  and  Poindexter.  If 
in  fact  there  are  criminal  prosecutions. 
that  evMenoe  could  be  drawn  together 
in  a  relaUvely  brief  period  of  time 
which  the  independent  counsel  would 
have  under  the  operation  of  the  stat- 
ute. Under  the  statute  the  independ- 
ent counsel  is  entitled  to  10  days' 
notice,  and  the  court  has  the  discre- 
\Mm  to  limit  the  pursuit  of  the  immu- 
nity for  an  additional  period  of  20 
days.  The  independent  counsel  has 
had  a  protracted  period  of  time  to  con- 
duct and  investigate,  and  there  are 
facts  of  record. 

This  matter  was  considered,  Mr. 
President,  by  the  Intelligence  Commit- 
tee during  the  month  of  December. 
Th«e  were  some  of  us  on  the  Intelli- 
gence CcHnmlttee  who  felt  at  that  time 
that  it  was  in  the  public  interest  to 
proceed  as  promptly  as  possible  with 
the  full  exirioration  of  all  of  the  facts 
on  the  Iran-Contra  matter  because  of 
the  importance  of  finding  the  facts, 
getting  to  the  bottom  of  it,  letting  the 
chips  fall  where  they  may.  assess 
blame,  assess  criminality,  and  move  on 
to  the  important  business  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

These  competing  interests.  Mr. 
President,  between  special  prosecutor 
and  the  Sienate  investigating  commit- 
tee were  th<»oughly  considered  during 
the  Watergate  era.  and  in  that  time. 
Special  Prosecutor  Archibald  Cox  ob- 
jected to  the  grant  of  immunity  by  the 
Ervin  committee,  headed  by  Senator 
Enrin.  The  courts  ruled  that  the 
public  policy  interests  of  the  congres- 
sional investigating  body,  the  Senate 
select  committee,  tooli  precedence  over 
the  interests  of  the  prosecution. 

For  a  time,  Mr.  President,  the  entire 
Government  of  the  United  States  vir- 
tually was  run  out  of  the  Intelligence 
Committee  hearing  room  when  we  had 
a  procession  of  witnesses  including 
then  Chief  of  Staff  Don  Regan.  Secre- 
tary of  State  Cjeorge  Shultz,  Secretary 
of  Defense  Caspar  Weinberger.  Attor- 
ney General  Edwin  Meese,  and  many 
other  Federal  officials.  There  contin- 
ues to  be  a  significant  preoccupation 
with  the  Iran-Contra  matter  and  there 
are  dlsdosures  almost  on  a  daily  basis 
with  renewed  allegations  that  the 
President  may  have  known  about  the 
diversion  of  funds  to  the  Contras. 

These  issues  are  of  paramount  im- 
portance to  the  operation  of  our  Gov- 
ernment, and  these  issues  should  take 
precedence  with  the  Senate  select 
committee. 

It  Is  really  a  matter  of  the  tail  wag- 
ging the  dog,  with  the  independent 
counsel  insJsting  that  he  be  given  a 
protracted  period  of  time  to  complete 
his  investigation.  Not  only  is  the  tail 
wagging  the  dog,  but  the  tail  is  wag- 
ging the  country. 


That  is  why  I  am  submitting  this 
sense-of-the-Senate  resolution.  Mr. 
President,  because  I  think  the  nation- 
al public  interest  requires  that  all  of 
the  facts  be  disclosed  on  the  Iran- 
Contra  matter  at  the  earliest  possible 
time,  especially  since  the  criminal 
prosecutions  against  North,  Poin- 
dexter, and  others  can  be  maintained 
at  the  same  time. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sont  that  the  text  of  the  resolution  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  Res.  165 

Whereas,  the  Nation's  interests  demand 
(idl  disclosure  at  the  earliest  possible  time 
regarding  the  sale  of  arms  to  Iran  and  the 
diversion  of  funds  to  the  Contras:  and 

Whereas,  the  courts  have  established  that 
the  Congressional  interest  in  eliciting  testi- 
mony must,  in  the  event  of  conflict,  take 
precedence  over  the  interests  of  prosecu- 
tors: and 

Whereas,  prosecutions  of  key  witnesses 
can.  in  any  event.  t>e  preserved  by  sealing  all 
relevant  evidence  prior  to  a  grant  of  limited 
use  immunity:  and 

Whereas,  the  testimony  of  Admiral  John 
Poindexter  and  Lt.  Col.  Oliver  North  is  in- 
dispensible  to  a  full  explanation  of  the 
Iran/Contra  matters;  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  Sense  of  the 
Senate  that  the  Senate  Select  Committee 
investigating  these  matters  should  promptly 
grant  limited  "use"  immunity  to  Admiral 
Poindexter  and  Lt.  Col.  North,  so  that  their 
sworn  testimony  can  be  compelled. 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  under  the 
order  of  yesterday,  when  the  orders 
for  the  recognition  of  Senators,  each 
for  not  more  than  5  minutes,  were 
completed  today.  Senators  were  to  be 
permitted  to  speak  out  of  order  for  not 
to  exceed  30  minutes. 

Senators  who  were  to  be  recognized 
under  the  5-minute  orders  are  not  on 
the  floor.  I  would  express  hope  that 
always  in  the  future  when  Senators 
have  5-minute  orders,  they  be  on  the 
floor  ready  to  claim  their  recognition 
as  has  been  programmed.  Otherwise, 
the  Senate  does  have  to  move  on  with 
the  rest  of  the  program  because  I  do 
not  care  for  these  exceedingly  long 
quorum  calls  which  sometimes  occur 
when  we  cannot  get  Senators  to  come 
to  the  floor. 

I  therefore  ask  that  that  part  of  the 
order  which  was  for  the  recognition  of 
Senators  to  speak  out  of  order  for  not 
to  exceed  30  minutes  each  proceed  at 
this  time  since  no  Senator  with  a  5- 
minute  order  is  on  the  floor  at  this 
time  seeking  recognition. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  that  period  for  speaking  out  of 
order  not  extend  beyond  2  p.m.  today. 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  B'VUD.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  NUNN  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Georgia. 


INTERPRETATION  OP  THE  ABM 
TREATY 

PJIIRT  ore:  the  senate  ratipicatiom 

PROCEEDINGS 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
first  thank  the  majority  leader  for 
making  some  time  available  to  me 
today.  I  have  a  rather  lengthy  presen- 
tation that  will  bore  some  people  to 
tears  but  which  is  very  important  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  Senate  as  an 
institution  and  from  the  point  of  view 
of  out*  interpretation  of  the  ABM 
Treaty. 

Unfortunately.  I  also  have  a  case  of 
larynstftis  so  my  presentation  may  not 
be  as  clear  as  would  otherwise  be  the 
case.  I  apologize  to  my  colleagues  for 
that. 

Mr.  President,  today  we  have  ongo- 
ing a  hearing  luider  the  auspices  of 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  and 
the  Judiciary  Committee.  I  will  be  tes- 
tifying on  this  same  subject  around  2 
o'clock  this  afternoon  at  that  hearing. 
I  believe  Senator  Biden  will  be  chair- 
ing the  hearing.  It  started  this  morn- 
ing. 

I  think  it  is  appropriate  that  those 
two  committees  be  linked  in  having  a 
joint  hearing  today  because  they  are 
considering  a  very  important  treaty, 
and  treaties  are  not  only  of  central  im- 
portance in  our  foreign  policy,  and, 
therefbre,  of  interest  to  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  but  they  are 
also  the  law  of  the  land  and  should  be 
of  interest  to  all  of  us,  especially  the 
Judiciary  Committee. 

Furthermore,  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tratioa's  unilateral  interpretation  of 
the  ABM  Treaty  constitutes  a  funda- 
mental constitutional  challenge  to  the 
Senate  as  a  whole  with  respect  to  its 
powers  and  prerogatives  in  this  area. 
The  seriousness  of  this  challenge  has 
been  further  underscored  in  recent 
weeks  by  the  administration's  new 
claim  that  testimony  during  Senate 
treaty  ratification  proceedings  "has 
absolutely  no  standing"  in  terms  of  es- 
tablishing other  parties'  obligations 
under  these  treaties.  In  effect,  the 
Reagan  administration  is  telling  the 
Senate  not  only  that  the  executive 
branch  is  free  to  ignore  the  meaning 
of  the  treaty  as  originally  described  in 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  but 
also  that  other  nations  who  are  party 
to  sueh  treaties  can  disregard  what 
the  executive  branch  told  the  Senate 
at  the  time  of  ratification. 

I  am  certain  that  this  novel  doctrine 
will  receive  close  scrutiny  during  the 
hearings  before  the  Foreign  Relations 


Committee  and  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee. 

Mr.  President,  before  I  present  the 
restilts  of  my  review  of  1972  Senate 
ABM  Treaty  ratification  proceedings. 
I  believe  that  a  few  comments  are  in 
order  about  the  overall  context  in 
which  the  Senate  must  consider  the 
ABM  reinterpretation  issue. 

First.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  rein- 
terpretation debate  should  be  cast  in 
terms  of  whether  one  is  for  or  against 
the  ABM  Treaty.  The  treaty  was  ac- 
cepted in  1972  by  the  Nixon  adminis- 
tration and  the  United  States  Senate 
on  the  assumption,  first,  that  the 
Soviet  Union  would  strictly  observe  its 
terms,  and  second,  that  significant  re- 
ductions in  strategic  offensive  arms 
would  be  accomplished  within  5  years. 
Neither  expectation  has  been  ful- 
filled. The  Soviets  have  not  restrained 
the  relentless  expansion  of  their  stra- 
tegic offensive  forces.  Their  massive 
Investment  in  strategic  defenses,  pri- 
marily air  defenses— while  not  a  viola- 
tion of  the  ABM  Treaty— does  contra- 
dict the  spirit  of  the  agreement;  that 
is.  that  both  sides  recognized  and  ac- 
cepted in  1972  that  there  can  be  no 
shield  against  retaliation.  And  viola- 
tions such  as  the  strategic  Kras- 
noyarsk radar  undermine  the  integrity 
of  the  agreement. 

In  light  of  these  circumstances  and 
considerations,  the  Soviet  Union  must 
recognize  that  the  United  States  com- 
mitment to  the  ABM  Treaty  cannot  be 
deemed  unalterable  or  open-ended— 
whether  or  not  the  traditional  inter- 
pretation of  the  treaty  is  upheld.  If 
arms  control  or  unilateral  strategic 
modernization  efforts— such  as  moving 
to  mobile  ICBM's— fail  to  restore  sta- 
bility to  the  strategic  balance  in  the 
future,  the  United  States  may  well 
have  to  deploy  strategic  defenses  de- 
signed to  protect  its  retaliatory  forces 
and  command,  control  and  communi- 
cations. Unless  the  ABM  Treaty  could 
be  amended  by  mutual  agreement  to 
permit  such  deployments,  which 
would  require  approval  of  both  par- 
ties, this  action  would  necessarily  re- 
quire the  United  States  to  exercise  its 
right  under  the  supreme  national  in- 
terest clause  of  the  treaty  to  withdraw 
on  6  months  notice. 

Certainly  a  U.S.  decision  to  with- 
draw from  the  ABM  Treaty  would  be 
enormously  controversial  at  home  and 
abroad.  I  am  not  counseling  this 
course  at  this  time.  Nonetheless,  the 
American  public  and  our  allies  need  to 
understand  that  if  we  cannot  solve 
current  strategic  vulnerabilities 
through. arms  control  or  our  own  stra- 
tegic programs,  we  may  have  no  re- 
course but  to  consider  deploying  some 
form  of  strategic  defense,  in  the 
future. 

Seccmd.  those  who  support  the  rein- 
terpretation of  the  ABM  Treaty  in  the 
name  of  accelerating  the  SDI  may  be 
laboring  under  a  fundamental  and  er- 


roneous misimpression.  There  is  a 
strong  case  that  the  specific  SDI  early 
deployment  system  now  favored  by 
Secretary  Weinberger  caiuiot  be  devel- 
oped or  tested  under  either  intepreta- 
tion. 

This  requires  a  rather  complicated 
explanation  which  I  will  not  go  into  at 
this  time,  but  it  is  not  at  all  certain,  in 
fact  I  would  say  the  evidence  is  lean- 
ing against  it,  that  even  the  broad  in- 
terpretation of  the  treaty  would 
permit  the  testing  and  development  of 
the  so-called  space-based  kinetic-kill 
system  that  is  now  apparently  favored 
for  early  deployment. 

Finally,  those  who  would  cast  this 
issue  as  a  question  of  whether  one  is 
for  or  against  Soviet  violations  of  arms 
control  agreements  miss  the  point: 
there  are  other,  more  honorable  re- 
sponses available  to  the  United  States. 
These  include,  first,  insisting  that  the 
Soviets  correct  the  violations;  second, 
proportional  U.S.  responses;  and  third 
and  last,  abrogation  of  the  agreement. 

For  200  years,  the  United  States  has 
stood  for  the  rule  of  law  as  embodied 
in  our  Constitution.  The  reinterpreta- 
tion issue  must  be  approached  not 
with  an  eye  toward  near-term  gains, 
but  rather  with  a  decent  respect  for 
the  long-term  interests  of  the  rule  of 
law  and  the  continued  integrity  of  this 
Constitution— that  magnificent  docu- 
ment whose  200th  birthday  we  cele- 
brate this  year. 

Mr.  President,  the  record  of  the  rati- 
fication proceedings  l)efore  the  U.S. 
Senate  in  1972  supports,  in  my  view, 
the  following  conclusions  about  the 
scope  of  the  treaty. 

First,  executive  branch  witnesses 
clearly  stated  that  development  and 
testing  of  mobile  space-based  exotics 
was  baiuied  while  development  and 
testing  of  fixed  land-based  exotics  was 
permitted.  Key  Members  of  the 
Senate,  including  Senators  Henry 
Jackson,  Barry  Goldwater,  John 
Sparkman.  and  James  Buckley,  were 
directly  involved  in  the  dialog  and 
debate  concerning  the  implications  of 
the  treaty  which  the  record  indicates 
they  clearly  understood  to  ban  testing 
and  development  of  mobile  space- 
based  exotics.  I  think  a  few  examples 
of  this  are  very  important  and  in  order 
here. 

The  question  of  exotics  was  raised  in 
the  first  Senate  hearing  that  consid- 
ered the  treaty.  Senator  Goldwater,  in 
a  question  for  the  record  to  Secretary 
of  Defense  Laird,  noted  that  he  had 
"long  favored"  moving  ahead  with 
space-based  ABM's  capable  of  conduct- 
ing boost-phase  intercepts  using  "shot, 
nuces  (sic),  or  lasers,"  and  asked 
whether  it  was  correct  that  nothing  in 
the  treaty  "prevents  development  to 
proceed  in  that  direction." 

The  written  reply  from  DOD  distin- 
guishes between  development  of  fixed, 
land-based  ABM's— which  is  permitted 
by  the  treaty— and  this  is  extremely 


important,  very  complicated,  but  it  is 
the  key  to  this  overall  consideration— 
and  development  of  mobile/space- 
based  ABM's,  which  is  prohibited.  The 
reply  from  Secretary  Laird  expressly 
related  these  provisions  to  lasers, 
which  in  our  terms  today  would  be 
considered  an  "exotic"  ABM  compo- 
nent: 

REPLY  OF  SECRETARY  LAIRS  TO  QUESTION  PROM 
SENATOR  GOLDWATIK 

With  reference  to  development  of  a  boost- 
phase  intercept  capability  or  lasers,  there  Is 
no  specific  provision  in  the  ABM  Treaty 
which  prohibits  development  of  such  sys- 
tems. There  is,  however,  a  prohibition  on 
the  development,  testing,  or  deployment  of 
ABM  systems  which  are  space-based,  as  well 
as  sea-based,  air-based,  or  mobile  land- 
based.  The  U.S.  side  understands  this  prohi- 
bition not  to  apply  to  basic  and  advanced  re- 
search and  exploratory  development  of 
technology  which  could  be  associated  with 
such  systems,  or  their  components.  There 
are  no  restrictions  on  the  development  of 
lasers  for  fixed,  land-based  ABM  systems. 
The  sides  have  agreed,  however,  that  de- 
ployment of  such  systems  which  would  be 
capable  of  substituting  for  current  ABM 
components,  that  is.  ABM  launchers,  ABM 
interceptor  missiles,  and  ABM  radars,  shall 
be  subject  to  discussion  in  accordance  with 
Article  XIII  (Standing  Consultative  Com- 
mission) and  agreement  in  accordance  with 
Article  XIV  (amendments  to  the  treaty). 

This  statement  is  particularly  signif- 
icant because  it  embodies  a  formal, 
written  executive  branch  response.  It 
clearly  sets  forth  the  traditional  inter- 
pretation of  the  treaty  with  respect  to 
exotics,  permitting  development,  and 
testing  only  in  a  fixed,  land-based 
mode.  The  reply  makes  it  clear  that 
mobile/space-based  exotics  are  subject 
to  the  comprehensive  ban  on  develop- 
ment, testing,  and  deployment,  with 
the  understanding— as  stated  in  Secre- 
tary Laird's  reply— that  the  treaty 
only  permits  "basic  and  advanced  re- 
search and  exploratory  development." 

It  is  also  noteworthy  that  the  reply 
clearly  links  the  ban  on  development 
of  mobile/space-based  ABM  laser  sys- 
tems to  article  V  of  the  treaty.  Article 
V  contains  a  comprehensive  ban  on 
mobile/space-based.  ABM  systems. 
Secretary  Laird's  express  linkage  be- 
tween mobile /space-based  exotics  and 
article  V  directly  refutes  the  reinter- 
pretation's  analysis  of  the  treaty's 
text,  which  asserts  that  article  V  ap- 
plies only  to  components  existing  in 
1972;  that  is,  missiles,  launchers,  and 
radars. 

The  detailed  executive  branch  reply 
was  omitted  from  an  October  30,  1985. 
analysis  of  the  ratification  debate  sub- 
mitted to  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee  by  Sofaer  on  November  21. 
1985.  This  omission  was  brought  to 
the  attention  of  the  committee  on 
January  6.  1986.  in  a  letter  from  John 
Rhinelander.  the  legal  adviser  to  the 
U.S.  SALT  I  delegation.  In  a  subse- 
quent analysis  of  the  ratification 
debate   published   in   the   June   1986 
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Harvard  Law  Review.  Sofaer  conceded 
In  a  footnote  that  the  DOD  reply  to 
Qoldwatcr  rai>porta  the  traditional  in- 
terpretatkm. 

The  second  example  is  an  exchange 
between  Soiator  Henry  Jackstxi  and 
DOD's  Director  of  Research  and  Engi- 
neering which  confirmed  the  treaty's 
ban  on  testing  and  development  of 
mobile/space-based  exotics.  During 
the  Senate  debate  on  the  SALT  I  ac- 
cords, which  included  the  ABM 
Trteaty.  the  late  Senator  Henry  Jack- 
son, a  senior  member  of  the  Armed 
Servlcea  Committee,  conducted  a  rig- 
orous Inquiry  into  the  agreements, 
with  a  profound  impact  on  the  condi- 
tions of  Senate  acceptance.  From  the 
outset,  he  exhibited  a  keen  sensitivity 
to  the  issue  of  exotics  by  focusing  on 
laser  ABM's.  For  example,  just  5  days 
after  the  treaty's  signing,  he  made  a 
statement  sharply  citical  of  the 
Army's  reputed  cancellation  of  a  re- 
search contract  involving  laser  ABM's 

When  Secretary  Laird  came  before 
the  committee  on  June  6,  1972.  he 
qukddy  assured  Senator  Jaclcson  that 
no  such  contract  had  been  canceled. 
When  Senator  Jackson  asked  about 
ABM  Treaty  limits  in  this  area.  Secre- 
tary Laird  gave  a  general  reply- 
noting  only  that  "research  and  devel- 
(^ment  can  continue,  but  certain  com- 
ponents and  systems  are  not  to  be  de- 
veloped"—without  getting  into  the  dis- 
tinction between  fixed,  land-based  sys- 
tems and  mobile/space-based  systems. 

Senator  Jackson  pursued  that  dis- 
tinction in  June  22.  1972,  hearing 
during  testimony  by  Dr.  John  Foster. 
Director  of  Defense  Research  and  En- 
gineering, and  Lt.  Gen.  Walter  Leber, 
the  program  manager  of  the  Army's 
Safegiuuxl  ABM  system.  This  hearing 
involved  a  careful  discussion  of  trea- 
ty's limits  regarding  development  of 
ABM's  using  exotics,  with  a  specific 
focus  on  the  distinction  between  fixed, 
land-based  systems  and  mobile/space 
based  systems. 

Senator  Jackson  began  by  noting 
that  there  were  limitations  in  the 
treaty  on  lasers  and  then  asked  wheth- 
er the  agreement  prohibited  land- 
based  laser  development?  Dr.  Foster 
replied,  "No  sir,  it  does  not."  The  text 
of  the  printed  hearing  reads  as  fol- 
lows: 

LASER  ABM  SYSTEM 

Senator  Jackson.  Article  V  says  each 
party  undertakes  not  to  develop  and  test  or 
deploy  ABM  systems  or  components  which 
are  sea  baaed,  air  based,  space  based  or 
mobile  land  based. 

Dr.  Fosna.  Yes  sir,  I  understand.  We  do 
not  have  a  program  to  develop  a  laser  ABM 
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Senator  Jackson.  If  it  is  sea  based,  air 
baaed.  qMced  based  or  mobile  land  based.  If 
it  is  a  fixed,  land-based  ABM  system,  it  is 
permitted;  am  I  not  correct? 

Dr.  Foena.  That  is  right. 

Senator  Jackson.  What  does  this  do  to 
our  research— I  will  read  it  to  you:  section  1 
of  article  S— this  is  the  treaty:  "each  party 
undertakes  to  develop"- it  hlU  all  of  these 


things- "not  to  develop,  test  or  deploy  ABM 
syatents."  You  can't  do  anything:  you  can't 
develop:  you  can't  test  and  finally,  you  can't 
deploy.  It  is  not  "or". 

Dr.  Foster.  One  cannot  deploy  a  fixed, 
land-based  laser  ABM  system  which  is  capa- 
ble of  substituting  for  an  ABM  radar,  ABM 
launcher,  or  ABM  interceptor  missile. 

Senator  Jackson.  You  can't  even  test:  you 
can't  develop. 

Dr.  Foster.  You  can  develop  and  test  up 
to  the  deployment  phase  of  future  ABM 
system  components  which  are  fixed  and 
land  based.  My  understanding  Is  that  you 
can  develop  and  test  but  you  cannot  deploy. 
You  can  use  lasers  in  connection  with  our 
present  land-based  Safeguard  system  pro- 
vided that  such  lasers  augment,  or  are  an 
addendum  to,  current  ABM  components.  Or, 
in  other  words,  you  could  use  lasers  as  an 
ancillary  piece  of  equipment  but  not  as  one 
of  the  prime  components  either  as  a  radar 
or  as  an  interceptor  to  destroy  the  vehicle. 

When  Senator  Jackson  suggested 
that  even  research  on  ABM  lasers 
might  be  prohibited.  Dr.  Foster  said, 
"No."  Interposed  between  Senator 
Jacleson's  question  and  Dr.  Foster's 
answer  is  the  following  insert  for  the 
Record: 

Article  V  prohibits  the  development  and 
testing  of  ABM  systems  or  components  that 
are  sea-based,  air-based,  space-based,  or 
mobile  land-based.  Constraints  imposed  by 
the  phrase  "development  and  testing" 
would  be  applicable  only  to  that  portion  of 
the  "advanced  development  stage"  following 
laboratory  testing,  i.e.,  that  stage  which  is 
verifiable  by  national  means.  Therefore,  a 
prohibition  on  development— the  Russian 
word  is  "creation"— would  begin  only  at  the 
stage  where  laboratory  testing  ended  on 
ABM  components,  on  either  a  prototype  or 
bread-board  model. 

The  importance  of  this  submission 
as  an  authoritative  statement  of  Nixon 
administration  policy  is  underscored 
by  the  original  transcript  of  this  hear- 
ing which  is  currently  maintained  in 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  ar- 
chives. This  transcript  reveals  two  key 
points.  First,  Dr.  Foster  pledged  to 
submit  the  insert  after  Senator  Jack- 
son had  declared  that  "we  had  better 
find  out"  exactly  how  the  treaty  ap- 
plied to  research  and  development  in 
this  area.  Second,  the  transcript  re- 
veals that  Dr.  Foster  declared  that  in 
order  to  clarify  this  issue,  the  submis- 
sion would  reflect  a  detailed  review  of 
the  negotiating  record. 

In  other  words.  Dr.  Foster  promised 
Senator  Jaclcson  before  he  gave  his 
written  answer  that  he  would  go  back 
and  review  the  negotiating  record.  And 
this  is  the  top  man  in  the  scientific 
arena  in  the  Department  of  Defense. 

The  unedited  exchange  reads  as  fol- 
lows: 

Dr.  Poster.  I  think  you  can  engage  in  re- 
search or  development  of  laser  land-based 
ABM  systems;  you  cannot  deploy  them  as  a 
kill  mechanism  against  ICBMs. 

Senator  Jackson.  Well,  that  is  something 
we  had  better  find  out  at>out  it.  I  would 
[ale]  you  would 

Dr.  Poster.  I  would  be  glad  to  go  through 
the  record.  Senator  Jackson,  in  some  detail 
and  try  to  clarify  this. 


As  i4  the  normal  practice  in  editing 
congrassional  hearings,  the  comments 
about  what  was  to  be  submitted  for 
the  record  was  deleted  and  replaced  by 
the  actual  submission. 

Several  observations  about  the  ex- 
tensive exchange  between  Senator 
Jackson  and  Dr.  Foster  deserve  em- 
phasis. First,  this  exchange  in  the 
record  includes  a  formal,  written  sub- 
mission, which  provided  the  executive 
branch  with  an  opportunity  to  prepare 
an  official  coordinated  statement  after 
review  of  the  negotiating  record.  As 
such,  H  clearly  represents  an  authori- 
tative statement  of  the  administra- 
tion's position.  Second,  the  fact  that 
the  statement  refers  to  article  V— the 
treaty's  ban  on  testing,  development, 
and  deployment  of  mobile/space-based 
ABM'3— in  the  context  of  lasers  again 
refute!  the  reinterpretation's  premise 
that  article  V  does  not  apply  to  ABM's 
using  exotics. 

The  Jaclcson-Foster  exchange  direct- 
ly contradicts  the  reinterpretation  of 
the  treaty.  The  credibility  of  the 
Sofaer  analysis  is  further  undermined 
by  the  distorted  manner  in  which  it 
treats  this  crucial  dialog  between  a 
leading  Senator  and  high-level  Nixon 
administration  witness.  For  example; 

The  version  of  this  extensive  Jack- 
son/Foster exchange  presented  in  So- 
faer's  October  1985  analysis  of  the 
ratification  proceedings  and  in  So- 
faer's  June  1986  Harvard  Law  Review 
article  advocating  the  reinterpretation 
is  greatly  abbreviated.  While  the  rein- 
terpretation acknowledges  that  Dr. 
Foster's  comments  support  the  tradi- 
tional interpretation,  the  only  portion 
of  the  entire  exchange  which  it  cites  is 
the  following: 

Dr.  Poster:  One  cannot  deploy  a  fixed, 
land-baeed  laser  ABM  system  which  is  capa- 
ble of  substituting  for  an  ABM  radar,  ABM 
launcher,  or  ABM  interceptor  missile  .  .  . 
You  can  develop  and  test  up  to  the  develop- 
ment pliase  of  future  ABM  system  compo- 
nents which  are  fixed  and  land  based. 

Dr.  Poster's  explicit  confirmation 
that  development  and  testing  of  space- 
based,  or  mobile  land-based  laser 
ABM's  was  prohibited  is  omitted  in 
the  reinterpretation.  There  is  also  no 
mention  in  the  reinterpretation  of 
Foster's  written  submission  nor  its 
linking  the  discussion  of  limits  on 
laser  ABM's  to  article  V. 

Dr.  Foster,  a  Presidential  appointee, 
was  the  highest  ranking  technical  offi- 
cial, and  third-ranking  civilian  in  the 
Defence  Department.  He  had  served  in 
his  position  since  1965.  Nonetheless, 
the  Sdfaer  analysis  tries  to  disparage 
his  testimony  by  stating  Foster  was 
"not  involved  in  the  drafting  or  negoti- 
ation of  the  treaty."  The  suggestion 
that  the  Director  of  Defense  Research 
and  Ebigineering  would  not  have  ac- 
quainted himself  thoroughly  with  the 
treaty's  effect  on  programs  under  his 
supervision  prior  to  representing  the 
administration  before  the  Armed  Serv- 
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ices  Committee  is  absurd.  At  any  rate, 
as  discussed  above,  the  transcript  con- 
firms that  Dr.  Foster's  written  submis- 
sion was  based  on  a  detailed  review  of 
the  negotiating  record. 

I  also  find  it  interesting,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  in  making  his  analysis. 
Judge  Sofaer  has  not  to  the  best  of  my 
knowledge  interviewed  those  who  were 
responsible  for  negotiating  this  treaty 
with  the  exception  of  Paul  Nitze,  a 
very  respected  individual  who  worits 
for  this  administration.  So  by  virtue  of 
his  reference  that  Dr.  Foster  was  not  a 
negotiator  you  would  think,  if  this  was 
important,  there  would  have  at  least 
been  interviews  with  those  who  were 
negotiators.  But  we  have  had  this  rein- 
terpretation rendered  with  such  inter- 
views not  having  occurred  even  to 
date,  with  the  exception  of  Paul  Nitze. 

Sofaer's  account  of  the  exchange  ex- 
cises Senator  Jackson's  half  of  this 
dialog  in  its  entirety.  As  a  result, 
anyone  reading  this  analysis  would  not 
know  that  Senator  Jackson  had  ac- 
quired a  detailed  understanding  of  the 
treaty  limits  in  this  area  or,  indeed, 
that  the  Senator  took  the  lead  in 
drawing  out  of  the  witness  explicit 
confirmation  of  these  restrictions. 

As  a  result  of  this  omission,  the  only 
mention  of  Senator  Jacicson  in  So- 
faer's October  1985  analysis  of  all  of 
the  Armed  Services  Committee's  ratifi- 
cation hearings  is  in  a  discussion  of  a 
hearing  on  July  19,  1972.  In  a  summa- 
ry comment  on  Senator  Jackson's  July 
19  statements,  the  reinterpretation 
concludes:  "Fairly  read.  Senator  Jack- 
son's comments  do  not  address  future 
systems." 

Mr.  President,  this  is  perhaps  the 
most  egregious  omission  and  misinter- 
pretation that  I  have  come  across  in 
the  entire  record. 

By  omitting  the  extensive  June  22 
Jackson/Foster  exchange  on  laser 
ABM's— as  well  as  other  instances 
when  Senator  Jackson  querried  wit- 
nesses on  the  question  of  laser  ABM's, 
including  a  highly  classified  session  on 
June  26  with  CIA  Director  Richard 
Helms— the  reinterpretation  is  then 
able  to  claim  in  a  paragraph  summa- 
rizing all  congressional  hearings 
during  the  ratification  proceedings 
that  "Senator  Jacluon's  comments  do 
not  appear  to  address  future  systems." 
Sofaer's  assertion  that  Senator  Jack- 
son never  addressed  the  question  of 
limits  on  laser  ABM's  during  the 
entire  Senate  debate  on  the  ABM 
Treaty  is  flatly  and  unequivically  con- 
tradicted by  the  record  of  the  debate. 

In  the  third  example  is  a  July  19  ex- 
change with  Senator  Jackson,  in 
which  General  Palmer  confirmed  that 
the  JCS  supported  the  limitation 
under  which  testing  and  development 
of  exotics  was  restricted  to  fixed,  land- 
based  systems.  The  record  of  this 
Armed  Services  Committee  hearing 
not  only  repudiates  the  claim  that 
Senator     Jacicson     did     not     address 


future  systems,  it  also  contains  a  cru- 
cial passage  confirming  the  Joint 
Chiefs'  understanding  of  the  differ- 
ence between  fixed,  land-based  and 
mobile/space-based  exotics  in  terms  of 
the  restrictions  on  development  and 
testing. 

This  hearing  involved  an  extensive 
exploration  of  treaty's  limits  on  exo- 
tics, focusing  on  laser  ABM's.  The  key 
exchange  occurred  between  three  Sen- 
ators: Goldwater,  Jackson,  and  Domin- 
ick,  and  three  executive  branch  wit- 
nesses: General  Ryan,  Chief  of  Staff 
of  the  Air  Force,  General  Palmer, 
Acting  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army,  and 
Lieutenant  General  Leber,  project 
manager  of  the  Safequard  ABM  Pro- 
gram. This  exchange  covers  seven 
pages  of  the  printed  hearing.  During 
this  exchange,  the  word  "laser"  was 
used  13  times,  descriptions  of  or  refer- 
ences to  lasers  were  made  6  other 
times,  and  the  phrase  "futuristic  sys- 
tems" was  mentioned  3  times. 

During  the  same  hearing.  Senator 
Jackson  also  questioned  the  witness 
about  General  Palmer's  broad  state- 
ment that  the  treaty  "does  not  limit 
R&D  on  futuristic  systems."  Senator 
Jackson,  expressing  concern  about  the 
generality  of  this  response,  drew  the 
witnesses'  attention  to  article  V's  pro- 
hibition on  development  of  mobile 
ABM  systems.  General  Ryan  noted 
the  distinction  between  permissible  de- 
velopment of  fixed,  land-based  systems 
and  the  prohibited  development  of 
mobile/space-based  systems.  Finally, 
General  Palmer  provided  an  authori- 
tative statement  on  the  prohibition  on 
development  of  mobile/space-based 
exotics. 

How  anyone  could  have  omitted  this 
in  a  presentation  about  the  Senate 
record  escapes  my  own  sense  of  logic.  I 
will  not  read  it  in  its  entirety,  but  it  is 
included  in  my  full  report  which  I  will 
put  in  the  Record. 

Sofaer's  analysis  of  this  discussion 
omits  Palmer's  crucial  closing  com- 
ment that  the  JCS  were  aware  of  the 
limits  on  development  and  testing  of 
laser  ABM's,  had  agreed  to  them,  and 
recognized  that  this  was  a  fundamen- 
tal part  of  the  final  agreement.  Thus, 
the  record  demonstrates  that  Sofaer's 
assertion  that  Senator  Jacicson  did  not 
address  the  question  of  exotics  during 
the  ratification  debate  is  a  complete 
and  total  misrepresentation.  It  also 
underscores  the  inadequacy  of  its 
analysis  by  its  omission  of  this  addi- 
tional, and  authoritative,  confirmation 
that  the  treaty  banned  the  develop- 
ment and  testing  of  all  but  fixed,  land- 
based  exotics. 

It  is  also  noteworthy  that  Senator 
Jackson  and  the  executive  branch  wit- 
nesses clearly  cited  the  prohibition  on 
testing  and  development  of  mobile/ 
space-based  systems  in  article  V  of  the 
treaty  as  the  authority  for  the  prohi- 
bition on  testing  and  development  of 
missile/space  based  ABM   using  exo- 


tics. This  further  undermines  the  rein- 
terpretation's analysis  of  the  treaty's 
text  in  which  it  asserts  that  article  V 
should  not  be  read  as  applying  to 
mobile/space-based  exotics. 

Mr.  President,  the  reinterpretation 
Is  based  on  two  categories  of  incom- 
plete, imprecise,  or  general  state- 
ments—those which  indicate  that  exot- 
ics cannot  be  deployed  and  those 
which  indicate  that  R&D  on  lasers  is 
permitted.  However,  each  of  these 
statements  can  be  read  as  consistent 
with  either  the  traditional  interpreta- 
tion or  the  reinterpretation.  This  is 
extremely  important,  because  it  is  the 
heart  of  the  case  for  reinterpretation 
so  far  as  the  Senate  record  is  con- 
cerned. 

In  the  reinterpretation,  much  is 
made  of  brief  statements  to  the  effect 
that  the  deployment  of  exotics  is 
banned.  For  example,  during  his  May 
26,  1972.  press  conference.  Ambassador 
Smith  said,  "future  systems  •  *  •  will 
not  be  deployable  unless  this  treaty  is 
amended."  The  reinterpretation  reads 
this  statement  as  supportive  of  its 
case,  arguing  that,  "It  is  unlikely  that 
Ambassador  Smith,  the  negotiator  of 
the  treaty,  would  have  referred  to 
only  a  ban  on  deployment  if  he  had 
meant  testing  and  development  were 
banned  as  well." 

Smith's  statement  that  the  deploy- 
ment of  exotics  is  harmed  is,  however, 
fully  consistent  with  the  traditional 
interpretation.  Nonetheless,  the  rein- 
terpretation suggests  that  since  Smith 
cited  the  ban  on  deployment  of  exotics 
but  omitted  any  mention  of  a  ban  on 
their  development  or  testing,  then  he 
must  have  believed  that  the  treaty 
gave  a  green  light  to  such  activities; 
that  is.  that  he  would  have  gone  on  to 
say,  had  he  voiced  his  opinion  on  this 
issue,  that  the  treaty  permits  the  de- 
velopment and  deployment  of  all  exo- 
tics. This  is  a  very  important  part  of 
the  argument. 

In  short,  the  reinterpretation  pre- 
sumes that  if  Smith  had  believed  that 
the  traditional  interpretation  had 
been  agreed  to  he  would  not  have  said 
simply  that  "future  systems  *  •  •  will 
not  be  deployable  unless  this  treaty  is 
amended"- he  would  have  said  that 
■future  systems  will  not  be  developed, 
tested,  or  deployed  unless  this  treaty 
is  amended." 

There  are  three  major  problems 
with  the  logic  upon  which  this  analy- 
sis is  based.  First,  the  Smith  statement 
is  true  and  accurate  on  its  face  be- 
cause under  either  interpretation  de- 
ployment of  future  systems— that  is. 
exotics— is  banned.  Second,  it  attempts 
to  build  a  major  case  on  what  was  not 
said.  Third,  if  Smith  had  said  what  the 
reinterpretation  postulates  he  should 
have  said,  he  would  have  been  wrong. 
Why?  Because  under  both  the  tradi- 
tional interpretation  and  the  reinter- 
pretation, the  development  and  testing 
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of  fixed.  land-bMed  exotics  is  pennit- 
tedL  Devidopcnent  or  testing  of  mobile/ 
maoe-lMMd  exotics  is,  of  course. 
banned  under  the  traditional  interpre- 

In  othor  words,  if  Ambassador  Smith 
had  said  exactly  what  the  reinterpre- 
tatioa  tbeoiy  infers  he  should  have 
Mid  he  would  have  been  incorrect,  be- 
canse  he  would  hare  been  including 
land-baaed  and  mobile-baaed  systems 
whoi  one  was  treated  differently  from 
the  other. 

Under  the  logic  of  the  relnterpreta- 
tlon,  to  prevent  his  remarks  from 
being  dlstiHied  in  the  future  and.  at 
the  same  ttdke.  ensure  accuracy.  Smith 
would  have  had  been  compelled  to 
turn  his  brief  sentence  into  something 
resonbling  the  following.  This  is  not 
Ambassador  Smith  speaking.  This  is 
my  interpretatlan  of  what  he  would 
have  had  to  say  if  he  were  going  to 
avoid  rein(ari»etation  of  his  remarks 
15  minutes  laler  and  if  he  were  going 
to  be  entirely  accurate. 

Future  ayatems  (i.e..  exotics— whether 
fixed,  land-baaed  or  mobile/space-based) 
wQI  not  be  deployable  unless  the  treaty  is 
wn*~*»«*  Future  fixed.  Und-based  exotics 
may  be  developed  and  tested,  but  only  at 
tbe  agreed  teat  nmges  as  established  under 
Article  IV.  Future  moblle/space-based  exo- 
tics may  not  be  developed  or  tested  at  all  in 
accordance  with  Article  V. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  not  certain  that 
either  the  people  listening  or  those  at 
a  news  conference  would  have  sat  still 
long  enough  to  hear  that  every  time 
there  was  a  discussion  of  banning  the 
deployment  of  exotics. 

In  summary,  the  assertion  by  the  re- 
interpretation  that  a  speaker's  belief 
may  be  inferred  from  words  he  did  not 
utter  is  IHogical.  The  fact  that  the  re- 
interpretation's  conclusions  as  to  the 
Senate  ratification  debate  rely  so 
heavUy  upon  such  statements  reveals 
the  fllmsineas  of  its  case. 

The  record  of  the  Senate  proceed- 
ings does  not  support  Sofaer's  asser- 
ticHi  that  the  record  of  the  Senate  rati- 
fication proceedings  on  the  ABM 
Treaty  and  statements  made  at  or 
near  the  ratification  period  "can  be 
fairly  read  to  support  the  so-called 
broader  interpretation."  On  the  con- 
trary, the  record  of  these  proceedings 
makes  a  compelling  case  for  the  oppo- 
site conclusion:  that  the  Senate  was 
presented  with  a  treaty  that  prohibit- 
ed testing  or  development  of  mobile/ 
space-based  exotics;  both  the  propo- 
nents and  opponents  of  the  treaty  un- 
derstood the  agreement  to  have  this 
effect:  and  there  was  no  challenge  to 
this  understanding  in  the  course  of 
the  Senate's  ^proval  of  the  treaty. 

In  summary.  I  have  examined  the  re- 
interpretation's  analysis  of  the  Senate 
ratification  proceedings  and  found  its 
concltisions  with  respect  to  this  record 
not  to  be  credible.  I  have  concluded 
that  the  Nixon  administration  pre- 
sented the  Senate  with  the  traditional 
interpretation  of  the  treaty's  limits  on 


mobile/space-based  exotics.  I  have  also 
concluded  that  the  Senate  clearly  im- 
derstood  this  to  be  the  case  at  the 
time  it  gave  its  advice  and  consent  to 
the  ratification  of  the  treaty.  In  my 
Judgment,  this  conclusion  Is  compel- 
ling beyond  a  reasonable  doubt. 

This  finding  at  this  Juncture  does 
not  address  all  issues  raised  by  the  re- 
interpretation.  In  the  two  succeeding 
reports.  I  will  examine  the  issues  of 
subsequent  practice  and  the  negotiat- 
ing record,  and  any  final  judgments 
must  incorporate  those  assessments. 
Nonetheless,  the  findings  that  the 
Senate  approved  the  ABM  Treaty  on 
the  basis  of  its  clear  understanding, 
the  acceptance  of  the  traditional  inter- 
pretation has  serious  ramifications  for 
executive  branch  conduct.  I  would  like 
to  address  these  implications  in  closing 
ray  remarks. 

Mr.  President,  in  recent  weeks,  the 
State  Department  has  raised  a  new 
theory,  apparently  pleading  its  case  in 
the  alternative;  that  is,  the  first  part 
of  the  case  is  "the  Senate  was  given 
the  broad  interpretation;"  the  second 
pput  of  the  case  is,  "just  in  case  it  was 
not  given  the  broad  interpretation 
liere  is  the  way  we  view  it." 

The  State  Department  has  argued 
that  regardless  of  whether  the  ratifi- 
cation proceedings  support  the  rein- 
terpretation  or  broad  interpretation, 
executive  branch  testimony  presented 
to  the  Senate  during  the  treaty- 
making  process  can  be  disregarded  be- 
cause it  "has  absolutely  no  standing" 
with  the  Soviets.  In  my  opinion,  this 
argument  is  incorrect  in  the  context  of 
the  ABM  Treaty,  and  is  squarely  in 
conflict  with  the  constitutional  role  of 
the  Senate. 

Recent  Soviet  statements  indicate 
that  they  now  consider  themselves 
bound  by  the  traditional  interpreta- 
tion. For  example,  in  an  October  19, 
1985,  article  in  Pravda,  Marshall 
Sergei  Akhromeyev,  the  Chief  of  the 
Soviet  General  Staff,  stated:  "Article 
V  of  the  Treaty  absolutely  unambig- 
uously bans  the  development,  testing, 
and  deployment  of  ABM  systems  or 
components  of  space  or  mobile  ground 
basing,  and,  moreover,  regardless  of 
whether  these  systems  are  based  on 
existing  or  'future'  teclinologies." 

The  Reagan  administration  has  not 
argued  that  the  Soviets  do  not  now 
daim  to  be  bound  by  the  traditional 
interpretation.  Rather,  the  adminis- 
ti^tion's  position— as  stated  by  Judge 
Sofaer— is  that,  "Only  after  the 
United  States  announcement  of  its 
support  for  the  broader  interpretation 
in  October  1985  did  the  Soviet  Union 
begin  explicitly  to  articulate  the  re- 
strictive interpretation." 

Since  the  Soviets  clearly  agree  with 
the  traditional  interpretation,  the 
State  Department's  suggestion  that 
statements  made  by  U.S.  officials 
during  ratification  proceedings  have 
no    standing    with    the    Soviets    is    a 
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rather  curious.  If  not  bizarre,  argu- 
ment. Let  us  look  just  for  the  purpose 
of  dlflfussion  at  the  flip  side  of  this  in- 
teresting legal  question.  Let  us  assume 
for  thie  purpose  of  this  discussion  that 
the  Soviets  were  now  taking  the  oppo- 
site position. 

Let  us  assume  that  they  were  assert- 
ing now  that  U.S.  statements  during 
the  ratification  proceedings  had  "no 
standing"  with  them. 

In  other  words,  if  hypothetically  the 
Soviets  took  the  position  the  State  De- 
partment Is  taking,  would  the  United 
States  have  any  basis  in  international 
law  for  relying  on  the  statements  to 
the  Senate  if  we  were  insisting  that 
the  Soviets  comply  with  the  tradition- 
al view? 

As  a  matter  of  international  law.  the 
actions  of  the  parties,  including  their 
statements,  provide  an  important 
guide  to  the  meaning  of  a  treaty.  As 
Lord  McNair  notes  in  his  classic  trea- 
tise, "The  Law  of  Treaties,  "when  there 
is  a  doubt  as  to  the  meaning  of  a  pro- 
vision or  an  expression  contained  in  a 
treaty,  the  relevant  conduct  of  the 
parties  after  conclusion  of  the  treaty 
(sometimes  called  the  'practical  con- 
struction') has  a  high  probative  value 
as  to  the  intention  of  the  parties  at 
the  time  of  its  conclusion." 

Furthermore,  he  goes  on  to  state, 
quoting  again  "[wlhen  one  party  to  a 
treaty  discovers  that  other  parties  to  a 
treaty  are  placing  upon  it  an  interpre- 
tation which  in  the  opinion  of  the 
former  it  cannot  bear,  and  it  is  not 
practical  to  secure  agreement  upon 
the  matter,  the  former  party  should  at 
once  notify  its  dissent  to  the  other 
parties  and  publish  a  reasoned  expla- 
nation of  the  interpretation  which  it 
places  upon  the  term  in  dispute."  This 
is  similar  to  the  proposition  under  U.S. 
domestic  law,  that  "if  one  party  Imows 
or  has  reason  to  luiow  that  the  other 
party  interprets  language  in  a  particu- 
lar way.  his  failure  to  speak  will  bind 
him  to  the  other  party's  understand- 
ing." Although  not  necessarily  binding 
as  a  matter  of  international  law,  the 
failure  to  object  to  a  publicly  an- 
nounced interpretation  by  another 
party  to  a  treaty  is  clearly  relevant  to 
interpreting  the  treaty  and  to  the 
treaty's  meaning. 

In  the  case  of  the  ABM  Treaty, 
these  principles  taken  on  even  greater 
signilicance  in  view  of  attendance  by 
Soviet,  officials  at  the  Senate  hearings 
on  the  agreement.  It  is  very  interest- 
ing that  Senators  Goldwater  and  Jack- 
son noted  the  presence  of  one  such 
Soviet  official— who  was  apparently  a 
regular  attendee— during  an  extensive 
discussion  with  Nixon  administration 
officials  during  a  July  19  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  hearing  that  dealt  at 
length  and  in  great  detail  with  the 
specific  question  of  the  treaty's  limita- 
tions in  the  area  of  laser  ABM's,  exact- 
ly the  point  we  are  debating  now.  Even 


if  the  presence  of  Soviet  observers  had 
not  been  noted  for  the  record— which 
it  was — it  is  obvious  that  the  Soviets, 
who  uinderstand  how  our  treaty- 
making  process  works,  monitored  the 
proceedings  and  reviewed  the  public 
records.  Based  on  their  clear  aware- 
ness of  the  interpretation  being  pre- 
sented to  the  Senate,  if  the  Soviets 
chose  to  enter  into  the  treaty  and 
have  the  treaty  go  into  force  without 
raising  an  objection,  the  United  States 
would  have  had  a  very  strong  basis  in 
law  for  insisting  on  the  original  mean- 
ing as  presented  to  the  Senate— par- 
ticularly if  the  Soviets  waited  until  15 
years  later  to  undertake  a  different 
view  of  the  treaty. 

Aside  from  the  immediate  issue  of 
the  ABM  Treaty,  it  is  contrary  to  the 
long-term  interests  of  the  United 
States  to  assert  that  statements  made 
to  the  Senate  have  no  standing  with 
other  parties  to  a  treaty.  The  interna- 
tional community  is  well  aware  of  the 
constitutional  role  of  the  Senate  in 
the  treatymaking  process,  and  they 
are  on  notice  that  the  executive 
branch  explains  treaties  to  the  Senate 
during  the  ratification  proceedings.  It 
is  to  our  national  advantage  to  ensure 
that  such  authoritative  explanations 
remain  available  as  powerful  evidence 
of  a  treaty's  meaning  in  the  event  of 
an  interpretative  dispute  among  na- 
tions. 

By  asserting  that  the  executive 
branch  may  now  disregard  the  views 
of  those  who  spoke  for  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration and  those  who  debated 
the  issue  in  the  Senate,  the  State  De- 
partment is  arguing,  in  effect,  that  ad- 
ministration witnesses  need  not  accu- 
rately reflect  the  executive's  under- 
standing of  a  treaty;  instead,  they  are 
free  to  keep  that  understanding  a 
secret  and  may  indeed  mislead  the 
Senate  into  consenting  to  a  treaty 
which  has  a  secret  interpretation  dif- 
ferent from  the  meaning  presented  to 
the  Senate.  This  line  of  argument  has 
profound  implications  for  the  legisla- 
tive process  in  general  and  the  consti- 
tutional role  of  the  Senate  in  particu- 
lar. 

Executive  branch  statements  to  the 
Senate  during  hearings  on  a  proposed 
treaty  may  provide  important  evidence 
on  Issues  of  treaty  interpretation  in 
the  international  arena.  They  fill  an 
even  more  important  role,  however,  in 
our  constitutional  system,  and  this 
should  not  be  overlooked.  Such  state- 
ments are  an  integral  part  of  the 
making  of  a  treaty,  often  shaping  its 
content,  and  well-icnown  to  all  parties 
to  the  proposal. 

Under  article  II,  section  2,  clause  2 
of  the  United  States  Constitution,  the 
Presidential  power  to  make  treaties  is 
subject  to  the  requirement  for  advice 
and  consent  by  two-thirds  of  the  Sena- 
tors present.  Article  VI,  paragraph  2 
of  our  Constitution  provides  that  trea- 
ties are  the  supreme  law  of  the  land. 


which  results  in  giving  treaties  the 
same  force  and  effect  as  legislation  en- 
acted after  action  by  both  Houses  of 
Congress. 

Louis  Henlun,  one  of  the  leading 
constitutional  authorities  in  this  field, 
and  I  understand  he  is  testifying 
before  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee today,  has  noted  that  "idthough 
treaty  making  has  often  been  charac- 
terized as  an  executive  function  (in 
that  special  sense  in  which  the  con- 
duct of  foreign  relations  is  executive), 
constitutional  writers  have  considered 
the  making  of  treaties  to  be  different 
from  other  exercises  of  Presidential 
power,  principally  t>ecause  of  the  Sen- 
ate's role  in  the  process,  perhaps  too 
because  treaties  have  particular  legal 
and  political  qualities  and  conse- 
quences." 

Hamilton,  in  The  Federalist  (No.  75), 
clearly  illustrated  the  intent  of  the 
Pramers  that  treaty  making  be  a 
shared  power  between  Congress  and 
the  President,  based  on  mutual  trust. 

Madison  also  took  the  position  that 
"there  are  sufficient  indications  that 
the  power  of  treaties  is  regarded  by 
the  Constitution  as  materially  differ- 
ent from  mere  executive  power,  and  as 
having  more  affinity  to  the  legislative 
than  to  the  executive  character." 

The  Senate  has  played  a  vital  role  in 
numerous  treaty  negotiations, 

through  means  such  as  the  pr(x:ess  of 
confirming  negotiators,  statutory  re- 
quirements for  congressional  consulta- 
tion during  the  negotiations  process, 
and  informal  discussions.  Under  cur- 
rent practice,  when  a  proposed  treaty 
is  submitted,  the  Senate  may  consent 
to  the  treaty,  withhold  its  consent- 
either  expressly  or  through  inaction— 
or  approve  it  with  conditions. 

Because  the  Senate  is  an  active  par- 
ticipant in  the  making  of  the  treaty, 
the  hearings  and  debates  are  a  vital 
source  of  information  as  to  what  the 
treaty  means.  The  nature  of  the  issue 
and  the  testimony  of  executive  branch 
witnesses  may  lead  the  Senate  to 
attach  conditions  or  forego  conditions, 
if  there  is  an  authoritative  statement 
as  to  the  meaning  of  a  provision. 

The  position  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment, I  hope  would  be  reexamined,  be- 
cause this  position  sends  a  clear  mes- 
sage to  the  Senate:  you  cannot  rely  on 
our  representations  as  to  the  meaning 
of  a  treaty.  The  adverse  consequences 
of  this  proposition  extend  far  beyond 
the  issues  at  hand  regarding  the  ABM 
Treaty.  Our  treaty  relationships  in- 
volve not  only  arms  control  matters, 
but  also  trade  and  business  matters  af- 
fecting the  economic  well-being  of  our 
Nation.  We  cannot  ask  the  public  to 
support  proposed  treaties  if  the  execu- 
tive takes  the  position  that  uncontra- 
dicted formal  representations  by 
senior  officials  are  irrelevant  as  to  the 
meaning  of  a  treaty. 

Because  treaties  are  the  supreme  law 
of  the  land,  the  position  of  the  State 


Department,  if  accepted  by  the  execu- 
tive branch,  would  compel  the  Senate 
to  incorporate  into  its  resolution  of 
consent  an  "amendment"  or  "under- 
standing" for  every  explanation  given 
by  an  executive  branch  witness  lest  it 
be  disavowed  as  "unilateral"  after  rati- 
fication. We  would  have  to  have  so 
many  understandings  and  conditions 
that  the  treaty  would  have  to  be  nego- 
tiated all  over  again  between  the  par- 
ties. Treaties  so  laden  would  eventual- 
ly sink  under  their  own  weight.  It 
would  t)e  extremely  difficult  to 
achieve  bilateral  agreements,  and  vir- 
tually impossible  for  the  United  States 
to  participate  in  multilateral  treaties. 
In  addition,  the  Senate  would  feel 
compelled  to  request  in  each  case  a 
complete  record  of  the  negotiating  his- 
tory in  order  to  ensure  that  no  secret 
understandings  would  emerge  con- 
trary to  assurances  given  to  the 
Senate. 

In  short,  in  an  effort  to  save  the  re- 
interpretation  by  asserting  that  execu- 
tive branch  statements  to  the  Senate 
in  1972  are  essentially  meaningless, 
the  State  Department  is  risking  a  seri- 
ous constitutional  confrontation  in- 
volving the  executive  branch  and  Con-  ' 
gress  that  would  go  far  beyond  this 
matter.  It  would  be  a  mistake  for  the 
executive  branch  to  compound  the 
problem  further  by  asserting  that  the 
Senate  has  no  role  to  play  with  respect 
to  the  meaning  of  treaties. 

As  a  general  proposition,  the  views 
of  the  executive  on  the  interpretation 
of  a  treaty  normally  receive  great  def- 
erence as  well  they  should,  from  the 
Congress.  Application  of  that  principle 
in  terms  of  the  meaning  presented  to 
the  Senate  by  the  executive  branch  at 
the  time  of  ratification  leads  to  an  in- 
terpretation that  mobile /space-based 
exotics  may  not  be  developed  or 
tested.  Under  the  reinterpretation, 
such  testing  and  development  is  per- 
mitted. In  this  situation,  many  in  the 
Senate  may  be  inclined  to  apply  the 
classic  line  of  cross-examination  to  the 
executive  branch:  "Should  we  believe 
what  you  are  telling  us  now  or  should 
we  believe  what  you  were  telling  us 
back  than?" 

The  Senate  has  the  right  to  presume 
that  executive  branch  witnesses  are  in- 
formed and  truthful  in  their  testimo- 
ny, particularly  when  it  comes  to  the 
Senate's  constitutional  role  as  a  partic- 
ipant in  the  treaty-making  process. 
The  State  Department's  assertion  that 
the  executive,  in  effect,  may  mislead 
the  Senate  as  to  the  meaning  of  a 
treaty  has  the  unfortunate  effect  of 
directly  challenging  the  Senate's  con- 
stitutional role.  This  effect  could  carry 
over  and  may  well  produce  a  congres- 
sional bacldash  through  its  exercise  of 
the  power  of  the  purse  and  the  power 
to  raise  and  support  armies  in  a 
manner  that  would  give  effect  to  the 
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origiiiml  meanlnt  of  the  treaty  as  pre- 
vented to  the  Senate. 

In  flWH'Imin".  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  was  clearly  informed  by  the  ex- 
ecuthre  branch  that  the  ABM  Treaty 
prohfldta  twrting  and  development  of 
moUle/iiMced-baaed  ABM's  using  exo- 
tks.  This  was  an  issue  which  Iiey  Sena- 
tors viewed  as  a  matter  of  significance, 
and  which  was  directly  addressed  by 
the  executive  branch  during  the 
treaty-miJdng  process  in  statements  to 
the  Senate.  These  circumstances  raise 
a  number  of  possibilities  with  respect 
to  the  significance  of  other  evidence  as 
to  the  meaning  of  the  treaty.  There 
are  three  distinct  possibilities  here. 

First.  If  the  negotiating  record  and 
evklenee  of  subsequent  practice  by  the 
parties  supports  the  traditional  inter- 
pretation, the  issue  would  be  beyond 
question.  The  traditional  interpreta- 
tion would  i^ply.  I  will  be  looking  at 
those  two  parts  of  this  overall  record 
in  the  next  few  days. 

Second,  if  the  negotiating  record  and 
evidence  of  subsequent  practice  is  am- 
biguous or  Inconclusive,  there  would 
be  no  basis  for  abandoning  the  tradi- 
tional interpretation  as  clearly  under- 
stood by  the  Senate  at  the  time  it  gave 
Its  advice  and  consent  on  the  basis  of 
this  understanding.  Absent  compelling 
evidence  that  the  Senate  was  misin- 
formed as  to  the  agreement  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union,  the  compact  reached  between 
the  Senate  and  the  executive  branch 
at  the  time  of  ratification  in  my  view, 
should  be  upheld. 

The  third  possibility,  and  perhaps 
the  most  disturbing  possibility:  If  the 
negotiating  record  and  evidence  of  the 
subsequent  practices  of  the  United 
States  and  Soviet  Union  establish  a 
conclusive  basis  for  the  reinterpreta- 
tlon— In  other  words,  if  Judge  Sof  aer  is 
right  on  the  negotiating  record— this 
would  mean  that  the  Nixon  adminis- 
tration signed  one  contract  with  the 
Soviets  and  the  Senate  ratified  a  dif- 
ferent contract.  Such  a  conclusion 
would  have  profoundly  disturbing  con- 
stitutional implications— to  say  the 
least.  In  effect,  the  President  would 
have  to  choose  between  the  executive 
branch's  obligations  to  the  Senate  and 
its  contract  with  the  Soviet  Union.  If 
the  President  did  not  choose  to  honor 
the  commitments  to  the  Senate,  the 
Senate  will  then  be  faced  with  devel- 
oping an  appropriate  response  or  risk 
having  Its  role  in  the  treaty-making 
process  become  meaningless. 

In  two  reports  which  I  Intend  to 
present  to  the  Senate  within  a  few 
days.  I  will  address  the  suljsequent 
practice  of  the  two  parties  and  the 
treaty  negotiating  record  with  a  view 
toward  determining  which  of  the 
three  situations  now  confront  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  my  com- 
plete record  of  this  analysis  be  printed 


in   the  Record  following  this  state- 
ment. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RascoRO,  as  follows: 

ilfterpretation  of  the  abm  treaty 

Part  Ohe:  The  Senate  Ratificatioh 

Proceedings 

(By  Senator  Sam  Nunn.  March  11.  1987) 

PREAMBLE 

For  the  past  year  and  a  half,  the  United 
States  has  been  embroiled  in  a  contentious 
aad  arcane  internal  dispute  over  the  correct 
interpretation  of  those  portions  of  the  1072 
ABM  Treaty  which  pertain  to  the  develop- 
ment and  testing  of  futuristic  or  so-called 
"exotic"  ABM  systems.  This  controversy 
was  precipitated  in  October.  1985,  when  the 
Reagan  Administration  announced  with  no 
advance  notice  or  congressional  consulta- 
tions that  the  interpretation  of  the  Treaty 
which  successive  U.S.  administrations  had 
upheld  since  1972  was  incorrect. 

The  debate  on  the  reinterpretation  issue 
has  necessarily  been  legalistic.  Treaties  are. 
after  all.  the  law  of  the  land,  and  the  Presi- 
dent is  charged  with  executing  the  law. 
Moreover,  the  Senate  has  a  crucial  constitu- 
tional role  in  treaty-making  and  thus  has  a 
direct  interest  in  ensuring  that  treaties  are 
accurately  presented  and  faithfully  upheld. 
If  the  President  can  unilaterally  change 
treaty  obligations  which  were  clearly  under- 
sbXKl  and  accepted  by  the  Senate  at  the 
time  it  consented  to  ratification,  it  dramati- 
cally alters  the  Senate's  constitutional  role 
a|  a  co-equal  partner  in  this  area. 

For  these  reasons,  it  is  imperative  that  the 
Administration's  case  for  the  reinterpreta- 
tion be  subjected  to  a  rigorous  legal  analy- 
sis. Some  have  accused  those  who  do  not 
accept  the  Administration's  case  for  the  re- 
interpretation  of  allowing  "legalisms"  to 
stand  in  the  way  of  necessary  progress  in 
the  Strategic  Defense  Initiative.  Others 
have  accused  the  Administration— in  one 
columnist's  phrase— of  "lookin'  fer  loop- 
holes" in  the  Treaty  through  what  might  be 
called  "sharp  practices." 

I  believe  that  it  is  important  to  put  aside 
accusations  as  to  motive  and  judge  the  facts 
as  they  stand.  If  the  reinterpretation  is  le- 
gally correct,  then  our  Nation  has  every 
right  to  proceed  accordingly.  But  if  it  is  not 
legally  correct,  then  manipulating  the  law 
of  the  land  is  not  acceptable. 

Before  beginning  this  legal  analysis,  there 
are,  however,  a  few  points  I  want  to  make 
about  the  broader  policy  context  within 
Which  this  issue  must  be  debated. 

First.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  reinterpre- 
tation debate  should  be  cast  in  terms  of 
whether  one  is  for  or  against  the  ABM 
Treaty.  The  Treaty  was  accepted  in  1972  by 
the  Nixon  Administration  and  the  United 
States  Senate  on  the  assumption  first,  that 
the  Soviet  Union  would  strictly  observe  its 
terms,  and  second,  that  significant  reduc- 
tions in  strategic  offensive  arms  would  l)e 
accomplished  within  five  years. 

Neither  expectation  has  been  fulfilled. 
The  Soviets  have  not  restrained  the  relent- 
less expansion  of  their  strategic  offensive 
forces.  Their  massive  investment  in  strate- 
gic defenses  (pi^maai^  air  defenses)— while 
not  a  violation  of  Hre  ABM  Treaty— does 
contradict  the  spirit 'of  the  agreement;  that 
i$.  that  both  sides  recognized  and  accepted 
that  there  can  be  no  shield  against  retalia- 
tion. And  violations  such  as  the  Kras- 
noyarsk radar  undermine  the  integrity  of 
the  agreement. 


In  light  of  these  considerations,  the  Soviet 
Union  tnust  recognize  that  the  U.S.  commit- 
ment ta  the  ABM  Treaty  cannot  be  deemed 
unalterable  or  open-ended— whether  or  not 
the  tnHditional  interpretation  of  the  Treaty 
is  uph^d.  If  arms  control  or  unilateral  stra- 
tegic niodemization  efforts  (such  as  moving 
to  mobile  ICBMs)  fall  to  restore  stability  to 
the  strategic  balance  in  the  future,  the 
United  States  may  well  have  to  deploy  stra- 
tegic defenses  designed  to  protect  its  retalia- 
tory forces  and  conunand,  control  and  com- 
municaitions.  Unless  the  ABM  Treaty  could 
be  amelided  by  mutual  agreement  to  permit 
such  deployments,  this  action  would  neces- 
sarily fequire  the  United  States  to  exercise 
its  right  under  the  supreme  national  inter- 
est claase  of  the  Treaty  to  withdraw  on  six 
month*  notice. 

Certainly  a  U.S.  decision  to  withdraw 
from  tbe  ABM  Treaty  would  be  enormously 
controversial  at  home  and  abroad.  I  am  not 
counseling  this  course  at  this  time.  None- 
theless, the  American  public  and  our  allies 
need  t4  understand  that  if  we  cannot  solve 
current  strategic  vulnerabilities  through 
arms  control  or  our  own  strategic  programs, 
we  may  have  no  recourse  but  to  consider  de- 
ploying some  form  of  strategic  defense. 

Second,  those  who  support  the  reinterpre- 
tation In  the  name  of  accelerating  the  SDI 
may  bf  latwring  under  a  fundamental  mis- 
imprestion.  There  is  a  strong  case  that  the 
specific  SDI  early  deployment  system  now 
favored  by  Secretary  Weinberger  cannot  be 
developed  or  tested  under  either  interpreta- 
tion. 

Finally,  those  who  would  cast  this  issue  as 
a  question  of  whether  one  is  for  or  against 
Soviet  violations  of  arms  control  agreements 
miss  the  point:  there  are  other,  more  honor- 
able itesponses  available  to  the  United 
States.  These  include,  first,  insisting  that 
the  Soviets  correct  the  violations:  second, 
proportional  U.S.  responses:  and  third  and 
last,  abrogation  of  the  agreement. 

For  JOO  years,  the  United  States  has  stood 
for  the  rule  of  law  as  embodied  in  our  Con- 
stitution. The  reinterpretation  issue  must 
be  approached  not  with  an  eye  toward  near- 
term  gains,  but  rather  with  a  decent  respect 
for  the  long-term  interests  of  the  rule  of  law 
and  the  continued  integrity  of  this  Consti- 
tution—that magnificient  document  whose 
200th  birthday  we  celebrate  this  year. 

SECTION  i:  introduction 


A.  Background 

In  lt72,  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  entered  into  a  Treaty  on  the  Limita- 
tion Of  Anti-Ballistic  Missile  Systems.' 
During  the  Senate  ratification  proceedings. 
Secretary  of  State  Rogers  set  forth  the 
Nixon  Administration's  summary  perspec- 
tive on  the  Treaty: ' 

"Un<ler  this  treaty,  both  sides  make  a 
commitment  not  to  build  a  nationwide  ABM 
defenae.  This  is  a  general  undertaking  of 
utmost  significance.  Without  a  nationwide 
ABM  defense,  there  can  be  no  shield  against 
retaliation.  Both  great  nuclear  powers  have 
recognized,  and  in  effect  have  agreed,  to 
maintain  mutual  deterrence." 

In  ijroad  outline,  the  Treaty  prohibited 
deployment  of  all  ABM  systems  except  at 
two  designated  sites  in  each  nation.  At  these 
sites,  the  ABM  systems  were  limited  to 
fixed,  land-based  components  based  on 
"then-current"  technologies  (i.e.,  ABM  mis- 
siles, launchers,  and  radars).  Research  on 
these  types  of  ABM  components  was  not 
limitecl  by  the  Treaty,  but  development  and 
testing  was  confined  to  agreed  test  ranges. 


The  Treaty  contained  a  further  prohibi- 
tion against  development,  testing,  or  deploy- 
ment of  sea-based,  air-based,  space-based,  or 
mobile  land-based  ABM  systems  or  compo- 
nents. In  this  report,  these  types  of  systems 
win  be  referred  to  collectively  as  "mobile/ 
space-based"  ABM  systems.  As  with  fixed, 
land-based  ABM  components,  research  was 
permitted  on  mobile/space-based  ABM 
system.  The  distinction  between  fixed,  land- 
based  ABMs  and  mobile /space-based  ABMs 
Is  a  key  aspect  of  the  current  Treaty  rein- 
terpretation controversy. 

The  Treaty  has  considerable  current  rel- 
evance because  of  its  direct  relationship  to 
the  Strategic  E>efense  Initiative  (SDI),  inti- 
tiated  by  President  Reagan  in  1983.  A  key 
element  of  SDI  research  involves  the  poten- 
tial for  a  space-based  ABM  defense  using  fu- 
turistic technology,  such  as  lasers  or  parti- 
cle beams.  Under  current  parlance.  ABM 
components  using  "other  physical  princi- 
ples" (i.e.,  physical  principles  or  technol- 
ogies "other"  than  those  incorporated  into 
ABMs  in  1972)  are  known  as  "exotics"  (and 
sometimes  referred  to  as  "future  systems"). 
Another  key  issue  in  the  current  reinterpre- 
tation controversy  involves  the  impact  of 
the  Treaty  on  development  and  testing  of 
exotics. 

The  Reagan  Administration  initiated  the 
SDI  program  under  what  is  known  as  the 
"traditional"  or  "restrictive"  interpretation 
of  the  ABM  Treaty  (hereinafter  referred  to 
as  "the  Traditional  Interpretation").  Under 
the  Traditional  Interpretation,  the  Treaty 
has  the  following  effect  with  respect  to 
ABMs  using  "exotics"  such  as  lasers: 
traditional  interpretation  of  the  treaty 

Research  on  all  ABMs,  including  those 
urging  exotic  technologies,  is  permitted. 

Testing  and  development  of  fixed,  land- 
based  exotics  is  permitted. 

Testing  and  development  of  mobile/space- 
based  exotics  is  prohibited. 

Deployment  of  all  exotics  (whether  fixed, 
land-based  or  mobile/space-based)  is  prohib- 
ited unless  the  parties  agree  to  amend  the 
Treaty. 

The  Reagan  Administration  developed  an 
elaborate  plan  for  a  "treaty-compliant"  SDI 
research  program.  This  involved  conducting 
SDI  experiments  and  technology  demon- 
strations in  a  manner  which  would  not 
transgress  the  prohibitions  under  the  Tradi- 
tional Interpretation  against  the  develop- 
ment of  full-scale  mobile/space-based  ABM 
components  or  the  testing  of  those  compo- 
nents in  an  ABM  mode. 

B.  Announcement  of  the  reinterpretation 

On  October  6,  1985,  Robert  McFarlane. 
then  the  President's  National  Security  Ad- 
viser, revealed  that  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion was  preparing  to  adopt  a  new  interpre- 
tation of  the  Treaty,  with  dramatic  implica- 
tions for  the  conduct  SDI.  Appearing  on 
Meet  The  Press,  McFarlane  announced  that 
"...  research  involving  new  physical  con- 
cepts ...  as  well  as  testing,  as  well  as  devel- 
opment indeed,  are  approved  and  author- 
ized by  the  treaty.  Only  deployment  is  fore- 
closed .  .  .  ." 

McFarlane's  announcement  of  a  new  read- 
ing of  the  Treaty  appeared  to  open  the  door 
to  unrestricted  development  and  testing  of 
the  actual  components  of  a  space-based  SDI 
system  utilizing  exotic  components.  It  was 
based  on  a  preliminary  legal  opinion  which 
had  been  written  the  preceding  week  by 
Abraham  Sofaer,  the  State  Department 
Legal  Adviser. 

The  main  lines  of  the  reinterpretation  ar- 
gument (hereinafter  referred  to  as  "the  Re- 


interpretation"  or  "the  Sofaer  analysis") 
may  be  summarized  as  follows: ' 

reinterpretation  of  the  treaty 

The  text  of  the  Treaty  is  ambiguous.  It 
prohibits  deployment  of  mobile/space-based 
ABMs  using  exotics.  Although  it  is  possible 
to  read  the  Treaty  as  also  banning  testing 
and  development  of  ABMs  using  exotics, 
Sofaer  maintains  that  the  Treaty  "can  more 
reasonably  be  read  to  support  a  broader  in- 
terpretation"- i.e.,  that  the  Treaty  permits 
such  development  and  testing.* 

The  record  of  the  Senate  ratification 
debate  and  other  statements  at  or  near  the 
time  of  ratification  support  an  interpreta- 
tion of  the  Treaty  that  would  permit  testing 
and  development  of  mobile/space  based 
ABMs  using  exotics.  Sofaer  contends  that 
this  record  "can  fairly  be  read  to  support 
the  so-called  broader  interpretation." " 

The  classified  negotiating  record  supports 
the  Reinterpretation.  Sofaer  contends  that 
the  negotiating  record  demonstrates  that 
"although  the  United  States  delegates  ini- 
tially sought  to  ban  development  and  test- 
ing of  non-land-based  systems  or  compo- 
nents based  on  future  technology,  the  Sovi- 
ets refused  to  go  along,  and  no  such  agree- 
ment was  reached."  ' 

McFarlane's  announcement,  based  on  the 
Sofaer  analysis,  provoked  a  sharply  critical 
response  by  Members  of  Congress,  former 
ABM  negotiators,  allied  leaders,  and  the 
Soviet  government.  Widespread  suspicion 
was  voiced  from  these  quarters  that  the  Re- 
interpretation had  been  fabricated  to  ad- 
vance SDI  to  the  threshold  of  deployment 
without  amending  or  abrogating  the  ABM 
Treaty. 

Although  the  White  House  noted  the 
President's  agreement  with  McFarlane's 
statement,  the  President  decided  on  October 
11,  1985  that  the  SDI  program  would  con- 
tinue for  the  indefinite  future  to  be  con- 
formed to  the  Traditional  Interpretation. 
This  decision  was  formally  announced  by 
Secretary  Shultz  at  a  meeting  of  NATO  par- 
liamentarians in  San  Francisco  on  Octot>er 
14. 

C.  Conflicting  Administration  Views 

From  the  outset.  Administration  officials 
provided  conflicting  views  as  to  the  likely 
duration  of  the  policy  of  adhering  to  the 
Traditional  Interpretation.  In  his  October 
14  statement.  Secretary  Shultz  declared 
that  switching  to  the  broader  interpretation 
was  "a  moot  point."  since  the  President  had 
reaffirmed  that  the  SDI  program  "will  con- 
tinue to  be  conducted  in  accordance  with  a 
restrictive  Interpretation  of  the  Treaty's  ob- 
ligations." Nonetheless,  the  Secretary's 
statement  also  noted  that  this  policy  re- 
flected the  Administration's  assumption 
that  SDI  would  be  "consistently  funded  at 
the  levels  required"— thereby  suggesting 
that  were  Congress  to  cut  SDI  funding  sig- 
nificantly, the  policy  might  be  reconsidered. 
However,  on  October  17,  White  House 
spokesman  Edward  Djerejian  declared  that 
congressional  funding  for  SDI  "is  not  a  con- 
dition for  U.S.  treaty  interpretation." 

On  October  21.  Sofaer  told  the  House  For 
eign  Affairs  Committee  that  the  reinterpre- 
tation issue  "may  have  practical  significance 
only  when  the  SDI  program  has  reached 
the  point  at  which  questions  regarding  the 
feasibility  of  strategic  defense  have  been  an- 
swered and  engineering  development,  with  a 
view  to  deloyment,  becomes  a  real  option."' 
Sofaer  apparently  did  not  believe  that  this 
point  would  be  reached  at  any  time  during 
the  current  administration.  In  response  to  a 
written    question    submitted    by    Senator 


Warner  at  a  November  21  Aimed  Services 
Committee  hearing,  Sofaer  oonimeiited  on 
the  possibility  of  le«i8laUon  that  would 
enact  the  Traditional  Interpretation:* 

"...  such  legislation  is  unneeeaary.  The 
President  has  affirmed  that  he  intends  to 
pursue  the  SDI  research  program  as  cur- 
rently structured,  which  is  consistent  with 
the  restrictive'  Interpretation.  Should  a 
future  Administration  seek  to  implement 
the  broader  interpretation,  the  Congreas 
would  have  a  voice  in  that  decision."  (Em- 
phasis added.) 

Other  Administration  officials,  however. 
continued  to  publicly  advocate  an  early 
switch  to  the  more  permisrive  position.  For 
example,  at  a  December  5.  1985  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  hearing.  Richard  Perle  said. 
"If  you  restrict  the  program  to  the  re- 
strictive interpretation,  it  would  so  preju- 
dice the  prospect  for  success  that  it  would 
become  questionable,  in  my  view,  whether 
we  should  continue  with  the  program  at 
all."'  However,  at  the  same  hearing,  the  Di- 
rector of  the  SDI.  Lt.  Gen.  Abramaon,  testi- 
fied that  it  would  be  "severkl  years"  before 
the  Traditional  Interpretation  would 
impose  any  cost  or  time  delay  penalties  on 
the  program.  General  Abramson  explained 
that  by  this,  he  meant  ""the  early  1990  time- 
frame." '" 

When  hearings  on  the  interpretation  of 
the  Treaty  failed  to  establish  a  consensus  in 
the  Congress  in  support  of  the  Reinterpre- 
tation. the  Senate  sought  direct  access  to 
the  negotiating  record  so  that  an  independ- 
ent judgment  could  be  made  on  the  issue. 
The  State  Department  initially  refused  to 
provide  the  record,  but  relented  in  August, 
1986.  Under  an  arrangement  negotiated 
with  Secretary  Shultz,  all  Senators  and  six 
cleared  staff  members  have  had  access  to 
the  negotiating  record  in  Room  S-407  of  the 
Capitol,  a  secure  facility  under  the  direct 
control  of  the  Majority  and  Minority  Lead- 
ers. 

The  ABM  Treaty  interpretation  issue  is  a 
matter  of  intense  concern  to  me,  both  as  a 
member  of  the  Senate  and  as  Chairman  of 
the  Armed  Services  Conmiittee.  This  issue 
goes  to  the  heart  of  the  Senate's  constitu- 
tional role  in  treaty-making.  Furthermore, 
our  Committee  has  jurisdiction  over  pro- 
grams of  the  Department  of  Defense  which 
are  regulated  under  the  Treaty,  including 
SDI. 

Over  the  last  several  months,  I  have  de- 
voted many  hours  to  study  of  the  Treaty, 
the  ratification  debate,  and  the  negotiating 
record.  I  have  been  assisted  in  this  review  by 
Robert  Bell,  an  arms  control  specialist  on 
the  staff  of  the  Armed  Services  Committee. 
Mr.  Bell  has  spent  countless  hours  over  the 
last  several  months  researching  these  issues. 
In  addition.  I  have  been  assisted  in  my  legal 
analysis  by  Andrew  Effron  and  Jeffrey 
Smith,  who  are  both  lawyers  on  the  staff  of 
the  Armed  Services  Committee. 

In  recent  weeks,  the  treaty  reinterpreta- 
tion issue  has  taken  on  a  new  sense  of  ur- 
gency. In  the  course  of  a  February  3  Nation- 
al Security  Council  (NSC)  meeting.  Secre- 
tary Weinberger  urged  President  Reagan  to 
make  immediate  decisions  on  an  early  de- 
ployment of  SDI.  including  authorizing  the 
Defense  Department  to  restructure  SDI  in 
accordance  with  the  Reinterpretation. 

D.  Commitment  to  consultations 

News  re[>orts  of  the  February  3  discussion 
provoked  deep  concern  in  Congress  and 
allied  capitals.  On  February  6,  I  wrote  the 
FYesident  expressing  my  concern  that  a  de- 
cision   to   terminate   the   Administration's 
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r  of  atoMrvtE«  Ui«  Tkadttional  Interpre- 
.  wtttaoat  UaaRNvh  conmltaUoni  with 
fend  our  alUa  would  provoke  a 
.  eomtttutiooal  oonfrmiUition. 
,  wamlnsi  from  allied  lead- 
I  of  CSongreaa.  tbe  Ad- 
I  deeiilMi  to  portpane  any  Imml- 
thia  laaue  and  to  conduct 
Into  rod)  related  issues 
■i  to  wftMt  tbe  nrnatn  was  told  durlns  tbe 
im  ntttkaUau  graeeedinia  and  how  the 
to  view  the  Treaty  subae- 
i  to  lU  ratification. 
Ob  VMniaiy  S.  Secretary  Shultz  an- 
iii—ii<  thai  prior  to  any  final  decisions, 
the  fti^"*-*-»iatiiMi  would  engace  in  a  "col- 
laborative prooea^  of  oonsultations  with 
and  oar  alllea.  At  a  February  34 
with  Senate  leaders.  Ambassador 
mtoe  and  *—'-*—*  Secretary  Perie  provid- 
ed furtber  aMuranee  tbat  the  new  Admlnit- 
tntioB  atudiea  (wfaiefa  were  expected  to  be 
w»«fa*MMi  by  tbe  end  of  April)  would  be  sub- 
mittad  to  tbe  Benate  and  Senators  would  be 
■fforded  on  oppotCiinlty  to  review  them  and 
oonailt  with  the  Administration  before  any 
fiatf  III  I  Islnna  were  taken. 
On  Bfareb  9.  I  received  a  letter  from 
Sofaer  In  whldi  he  acknowledsed 
,  tbe  analyies  <rf  tlie  Senate  ratification 
wlilch  be  liad  previously  submitted 
to  tlie  nmatr  did  not  cover  the  subject  in 
ftiD  deptb.  He  Indicated  that  the  new  stud- 
iaa  directed  by  tbe  President  would  be  thor- 
oiish  and  ooraprehaialve.  I  appreciate  Judge 
Soffecr's  candor  and  look  forward  to  review- 
ii«  tbeae  studies  when  they  are  submitted 
to  tbe  Senate. 

Aa  a  icsutt  of  these  developments,  the 
nmatr  liaa  both  an  opportunity  and  an  obli- 
gation  to  make  Its  views  known  on  this  issue 
in  tbe  eourae  of  the  next  several  months. 
Thia  report  Is  Intended  to  contribute  to  this 
precw  by  *»mHniny  the  merits  of  the  Re- 
interpretation.  Sofaer's  case  for  the  Rein- 
terpretation  has  been  offered  publicly  in 
vartoua  plaoea.  Including  hearings  before  the 
nrsioir  Armed  Services  Committee  in  1985 
and'in  tlie  June.  1M6  issue  of  the  Harvard 
Lmm  Review.** 

The  claaslfied  materials  provided  the 
nrnatr  last  August  by  the  Department  of 
State  also  indude  Sofaer's  detailed  analysis 
a<  tbe  ncflOtiaUog  record,  as  well  as  brief  re- 
views of  the  Senate  ratification  proceedings 
and  subaequent  practice. 

C  Definition* 
To  recait,  tbe  following  definitions  will  be 
uaed   for   purpooes   of   simplicity    in    this 
report: 
1.  fixed,  lajtd-tesed:  ABM  systems  or  com- 
wbich  are  immobile  and  are  de- 
I  for  a  ground-based  mode, 
a.  JfoftUe/apaee-taaed:  ABM  systems  or 
wblefa  are  sea-based,  air-based, 
,  or  mobile  land-based. 
S.  Knttinr  ABM  systems  or  components 
vbieb  an:  (a)  baaed  on  "other  physcial 
(!«.,  physical  principles  other 
which    were    incorporated    in 
I  at  tlie  time  the  Treaty  was  signed  in 
IWny.  and  (b)  capable  of  substituting  for 
IVTS-eim  ABM  systems  or  components,  (i.e., 
AJBM  miasni  s.  launchers  and  radars). 

4.  Iften-current  ABM  tyttem*  or  covipo- 
nemtK  ABM  uratems  or  components  utilizing 
pbyrieal  prindplea  which  were  well  known 
in  19T2— l.e..  ABM  misailes.  launchers,  and 
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ment add  tesUng  of  motitie/space-based  ex- 
otica is  prolilUted  under  the  Treaty. 


fll  Ttie  Reinterprttation:  The  view  formu- 
lated by  the  current  State  Department 
Legal  Adviser.  Abraham  Sofaer,  which,  in 
its  shortest  form,  holds  that  the  develop- 
ment and  testing  of  mobile/space-based  ex- 
otlfcs  is  permitted  under  the  Treaty. 
F.  Overview  of  report 

Section  II  of  this  report  summarizes  the 
re^ective  interpretations  of  the  Treaty  of- 
fend by  the  Traditional  Interpretation  and 
the  Reinterpretation.  f;<><<tions  III  and  rv 
then  examine  the  1972  Senate  hearings  and 
debate  on  ratification  of  the  ABM  Treaty 
and  the  implications  for  current  executive 
branch  conduct  of  the  Senate's  understand- 
ing when  it  gave  its  advice  and  consent  in 
1912. 

Within  the  next  few  days,  I  intend  to  re- 
lease two  additional  reports  which  will  ad- 
dross  other  important  aspects  of  the  reinter- 
protation  issue.  The  first  of  these  two  re- 
ports will  focus  on  the  practice  of  the  two 
patties  after  1972  to  determine  whether  this 
information  sheds  any  useful  light  on  their 
reflective  views  of  the  meaning  of  the 
Treaty.  The  third  and  final  report  will  state 
my  conclusions  with  regard  to  the  Treaty 
negotiating  record.  In  the  final  report,  I 
shall  also  revisit  the  Treaty  text  to  read  the 
document  with  the  insight  gained  from  the 
review  of  the  Senate  ratification  debate,  the 
parties'  subsequent  practice,  and  the  negoti- 
ating record. 

SKTION  II :  TWO  DIFTERENT  INTERPBETATIONS 
or  THE  ABM  TREATY 

The  Traditional  Interpretation  of  the 
ABM  Treaty  is  relatively  straightforward: 
the  Treaty  expressly  prohibits  development 
and  testing  of  mobile/space-based  ABMs, 
and  there  is  no  exception  for  ABMs  using 
exotics.  The  Reinterpretation  is  more  com- 
plex, based  upon  the  interrelationship  of 
various  articles  in  the  text.  This  section 
summarizes  the  two  theories. 

A.  The  text  of  the  treaty 

The  provisions  of  the  1972  ABM  Treaty 
that  bear  on  the  question  of  exotic  ABM 
systems  and  components  include  Articles 
IKI).  Ill,  IV,  V(l),  and  Agreed  Statement 
"D".  The  full  text  of  the  Treaty  is  set  forth 
in  Apisendix  1. 

ARTICLE  III  LI 

For  purposes  of  this  Treaty  an  ABM 
system  is  a  system  to  counter  strategic  bal- 
listic missiles  or  their  elements  in  flight  tra- 
jectory, currently  consisting  of: 

(B)  ABM  interceptor  missiles,  which  are 
interceptor  missiles  constructed  and  de- 
ployed for  an  ABM  role,  or  of  a  type  tested 
in  an  ABM  mode: 

(b)  ABM  launchers,  which  are  launchers 
constructed  and  deployed  for  launching 
ABM  interceptor  missiles:  and 

(c)  ABM  radars,  which  are  radars  con- 
structed and  deployed  for  an  ABM  role,  or 
of  a  type  tested  in  an  ABM  mode. 

Traditional  interpretation:  Article  II  de- 
fines the  term  "ABM  system"  generically  as 
a  system  which  has  the  function  of  counter- 
ing strategic  ballistic  missiles.  The  defini- 
tion then  lists,  as  an  illustration,  the  compo- 
nents "currently"  in  use  at  the  time  of  the 
agreement.  Because  the  clause  listing  the 
co|n[>onents  is  only  illustrative,  it  does  not 
limit  the  term  "ABM  systems"  to  those  con- 
taining such  components.  It  also  means  that 
the  term  implicitly  covers  future  systems. 
Consequently,  future  ABM  systems  that 
might  use  different  components  (i.e..  exo- 
tics) are  within  the  definition. 

Reinterpretation:  Article  II  is  ambigu- 
ous, but  it  can  be  read  more  reasonably  to 


limit  tine  definition  to  those  components 
current  fet  the  time  of  the  agreement,  there- 
by exclitdlng  ABMs  using  components  other 
ttian  Interceptor  missiles,  launchers,  or 
radars  (e.g.,  excluding  exotic  components). 

article  III 

Each  Party  undertakes  not  to  deploy 
ABM  systems  or  their  components 
except  .  .  .  (for  two  designated  fixed,  land- 
based  systems  with  specific  limitations  on 
missiles,  launchers,  and  radars! . 

Traditional  interpretation:  Article  III 
bans  deployment  of  all  "ABM  systems"  or 
their  components  except  those  expressly  au- 
thorized at  two  designated  sites.  By  using 
the  term  "ABM  systems,"  which  is  broadly 
defined  in  Article  II  under  the  traditional 
view,  the  prohibition  on  deployment  in  Arti- 
cle III  extends  to  all  present  and  future  (i.e., 
exotic)  ABM  systems  and  components. 

REiNTtRPRETATiON:  Applying  a  narrow  def- 
inition Of  ABM  systems  under  Article  II,  the 
Reinterpretation  then  reads  the  ban  on  de- 
ployment in  Article  III  as  applying  only  to 
the  three  then-current  components.  Under 
this  view.  Article  III  does  not  establish  any 
barrier  (o  the  deployment  of  exotics. 

ARTICLE  IV 

The  litnitations  provided  for  in  Article  III 
shall  not  apply  to  ABM  systems  or  their 
components  used  for  development  or  test- 
ing, and  located  within  current  or  addition- 
ally agieed  test  ranges.  Each  Party  may 
have  no  more  than  a  total  of  fifteen  ABM 
launchers  at  test  ranges. 

Traditional  interpretation:  Article  IV 
limits  all  development  and  testing  of  fixed. 
Iand-ba4ed  ABM  systems  or  components  to 
agreed  test  ranges.  Using  the  traditional 
view's  liroad  Article  II  definition  of  ABM 
systems,  Article  IV  applies  to  exotics,  as  well 
as  then'Kiurrent,  ABM  systems,  thereby  re- 
stricting development  and  testing  of  exotics 
to  the  agreed  test  ranges.  Since  the  Tradi- 
tional Interpretation  views  Article  V  as  ban- 
ning the  development  or  testing  of  mobile/ 
space-based  exotics  (see  discussion  below), 
the  only  exotics  which  can  be  developed  or 
tested  are  fixed,  land-based  exotics,  and 
these  can  only  be  developed  or  tested  at  the 
agreed  test  ranges. 

Reinterpretation:  Applying  a  narrow  def- 
inition of  ABM  systems  under  Article  II.  Ar- 
ticle IV  only  concerns  testing  and  develop- 
ment off  tiien-current  components.  As  a 
result,  the  development  and  testing  of  exo- 
tics (whether  fixed,  land-based  or  mobile/ 
space-based)  is  not  restricted  to  agreed  test 
ranges,  and  exotics  may  be  developed  or 
tested  anywhere. 

ARTICLE  VlL" 

Each  Party  undertakes  not  to  develop, 
test,  or  deploy  ABM  systems  or  components 
which  $re  sea-based,  air-based,  or  mobile 
land-based. 

Traditional  interpretation:  Applying 
the  Traditional  Interpretation's  broad  Arti- 
cle II  definition  of  ABM  systems.  Article  V 
bans  tl|e  development,  testing,  or  deploy- 
ment of  all  mobile/space-based  "ABM  sys- 
tems," including  exotics. 

Rein'Terpretation:  Consistent  with  the 
Reinterpretation's  narrow  reading  of  the 
definition  of  ABM  systems,  the  prohibitions 
in  Artieie  V(l)  apply  only  to  ABM  systems 
using  "then-current"  components.  As  a 
result.  Article  V  does  not  prohibit  the  devel- 
opment, testing,  or  deployment  of  mobile/ 
space-based  exotics. 

AGREED  STATEMENT  "D" 

In  order  to  insure  fulfillment  of  the  obli- 
gation not  to  deploy  ABM  systems  and  their 


components  except  as  provided  in  Article  III 
of  the  Treaty,  the  Parties  agree  that  in  the 
event  ABM  systons  based  on  other  physical 
principles  and  Including  components  capa- 
ble of  substituting  for  ABM  interceptor  mis- 
siles. ABM  launchers,  or  ABM  radars  are 
created  in  the  future,  specific  limitations  on 
such  systems  and  their  components  would 
be  subject  to  discussion  in  accordance  with 
Article  XIII  [the  Standing  Consultation 
Commission]  and  agreement  in  accordance 
with  Article  Xrv  of  the  Treaty  (governing 
amendments]. 

Traditional  interpretation:  Agreed 
Statement  D  complements  Article  III 
(which  bans  deployment  of  all  ABM  sys- 
tems, including  exotics,  except  for  fixed, 
land-based  systems  expressly  permitted  at 
the  two  specified  deployment  sites)  and  Ar- 
ticle rv  (which  t>ermits  testing  and  develop- 
ment of  fixed,  land-based  exotics  at  agreed 
test  ranges.  Agreed  Statement  D  provides 
that  if  such  testing  and  development  leads 
either  side  to  propose  deployment  of  such 
exotics,  the  parties  should  negotiate  the 
limitations  which  would  govern  such  deploy- 
ments. If,  however,  there  is  no  agreement 
on  appropriate  amendments  to  the  Treaty, 
the  (leployment  of  exotics  remains  prohibit- 
ed. 

Reinterpretation:  Agreed  Statement  D  is 
ambiguous.  The  Traditional  Interpretation 
results  in  a  reading  of  this  provision  that 
duplicates  other  parts  of  the  Treaty  (i.e.. 
the  ban  on  deployment  of  exotics  in  Article 
III  and  the  procedure  for  discussing  and 
agreeing  upon  amendments  in  Article  XIII 
and  xrV).  To  address  the  ambiguity  and 
give  independent  meaning  to  this  provision, 
it  should  be  interpreted  in  light  of  the  fact 
that  it  is  the  only  part  of  the  treaty  that  ex- 
pressly mentions  exotics.  Therefore,  Agreed 
Statement  D  should  be  read  as  banning  de- 
ployment of  all  exotics  (including  fixed, 
land-based  and  mobile/space-based)  unless 
the  parties  agree  to  amendments  permitting 
such  deployment.  Moreover,  because  it  only 
addresses  deployment,  it  should  be  read  as 
permitting  testing  and  development  of  all 
exotics,  including  mobile /space-based  as 
well  as  fixed,  land-based. 

B.  Principles  of  treaty  interpretation 

International  law  has  developed  a  series  of 
principles  for  treaty  interpretation,  the  best 
expression  of  which  is  the  Vienna  Conven- 
tion on  the  Law  of  Treaties.  •'  The  U.S.  has 
signed  the  Convention,  but  has  not  yet  rati- 
fied it.  The  relevant  articles  are  quoted 
below: 

ARTICLE  3  > 

General  Rule  of  Interpretation 

1.  A  treaty  shall  be  Interpreted  in  good 
faith  in  accordance  with  the  ordinary  mean- 
ing to  be  ffiven  to  the  terms  of  the  treaty  in 
their  context  and  in  the  light  of  its  object 
and  purpose.  (Emphasis  added.) 

2.  The  context  for  the  purpose  of  the  in- 
terpretation of  a  treaty  shall  comprise,  in 
addition  to  the  text,  including  its  preamble 
and  annexes: 

(a)  any  agreement  relating  to  the  treaty 
which  was  made  lietween  all  the  parties  in 
connection  with  the  conclusion  of  the 
treaty: 

(b)  any  instrument  which  was  made  by 
one  or  more  parties  in  connection  with  the 
conclusion  of  the  treaty  and  accepted  by  the 
other  parties  as  an  instrument  related  to 
the  treaty. 

3.  There  shall  be  taken  into  account,  to- 
gether with  the  context: 

(a)  any  subsequent  agreement  between 
the  parties  regarding  the  interpretation  of 


the  treaty  or  the  application  of  its  provi- 
sions: 

(b)  any  subteQuent  practice  in  the  applica- 
tion of  the  treaty  which  establishes  the 
agreement  of  the  parties  regarding  its  inter- 
pretation; (Emphasis  added.) 

(c)  any  relevant  rules  of  international  law 
applicable  in  the  relations  between  the  par- 
ties. 

4.  A  special  meaning  shall  be  given  to  a 
term  if  it  is  established  that  the  parties  so 
intended. 

Article  31  codifies  the  customary  interna- 
tional law  principle  that  a  treaty  is  to  be  in- 
terpreted as  a  whole  and  in  "light  of  its 
object  and  purpose."  Lord  McNair,  among 
the  most  respected  scholars  in  this  field,  has 
written:" 

"Closely  connected  with  the  primary  duty 
of  seeking  to  ascertain,  and  giving  effect  to. 
the  common  intention  of  the  parties  is  the 
duty  to  bear  in  mind  what  may  be  called  the 
overall  aim  and  purpose  of  the  treaty  .  .  . 
Thus  in  the  Advisory  Opinion  upon  the 
Competence  of  the  International  Labour 
Organization  to  Regulate  the  Personal 
Work  of  Employers,  the  Permanent  Court 
found  no  difficulty  in  holding  that  inability 
to  make  such  regulations  was  'clearly  incon- 
sistent with  the  aim  and  the  .  .  .  scope  of 
Part  XIII'  (of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles],  and 
that  if  any  such  limitation  'had  been  intend- 
ed, it  would  have  been  expressed  in  the 
Treaty  itself.'  To  the  same  principle  may  be 
related  the  duty  to  construe  a  treaty  as  a 
whole  and  not  to  focus  attention  upon  any 
of  its  provisions  in  isolation.  There  is  ample 
evidence  of  this  practice." 

Article  31  (b)  also  provides  that  the  "sub- 
sequent practice  in  the  application  of  the 
treaty  .  .  .  shall  be  taken  into  account  in  in- 
terpreting the  treaty." 

This  is  commonly  known  as  the  "practice 
of  states"  doctrine  and  is  consistent  with 
the  customary  international  law  that  pre- 
ceded the  Vienna  Convention.  Lord  McNair 
has  written: '  * 

.  .  when  there  is  a  doubt  as  to  the 
meaning  of  a  provision  or  an  expression  con- 
tained in  a  treaty,  the  relevant  conduct  of 
the  contracting  parties  after  the  conclusion 
of  the  treaty  .  .  .  has  a  high  probative 
value  as  the  intention  of  the  parties  at  the 
time  of  its  conclusion.  This  is  both  good 
sense  and  good  law." 

Thus,  the  doctrine  of  the  "practice  of 
states"  holds  that  courts  will  consider  how 
the  parties  to  the  treaty  have  acted  in  im- 
plementing the  agreement.  The  basic  con- 
cept is  simple,  i.e.  if  there  is  some  ambiguity 
in  the  meaning  of  a  provision,  but  if  the 
parties  have  conducted  themselves  consist- 
ent with  a  certain  interpretation  of  that 
provision,  then  the  courts  will  give  great 
weight  to  that  conduct  as  evidence  of  the 
meaning  of  the  provision. 

The  current  draft  of  the  American  Law 
Institute's  Restatement  of  the  Law  is  in 
accord  both  with  respect  to  interpretation 
of  text  and  the  "practice  of  states"  doc- 
trine:" 

Section  325.  Interpretation  of  Interna- 
tional Agreements: 

( 1 )  An  international  agreement  is  to  be  in- 
terpreted in  g(x>d  faith  in  accordance  with 
the  ordinary  meaning  to  be  given  to  its 
terms  in  their  context  an  in  the  light  of  its 
objects  and  purpose. 

(2)  Any  subsequent  agreement  between 
the  parties  regarding  the  interpretation  of 
the  agreement,  or  subsequent  practice  be- 
tween the  parties  in  the  application  of  the 
agreement  is  to  be  taken  into  account  in  in- 
terpreting the  agreement. 


In  the  accompanying  comment,  tbe  AU 
Reporters  state  that,  altlKHigb  the  United 
States  has  not  ratified  tbe  Convention,  this 
section  "represents  what  states  generally 
accept  and  the  United  States  has  also  ap- 
peared willing  to  accept  It." 

With  respect  to  recourse  to  tbe  negotiat- 
ing history.  Article  32  of  the  Vienna  Con- 
vention states, 

"Recourse  may  be  had  to  supplementary 
mearu  of  interpretation,  irtclndirtg  the  pre- 
paratory toork  of  the  treaty  and  the  circum- 
stances  of  its  conclusion,  in  order  to  confirm 
the  meaning  resulting  from  the  application 
of  article  31,  or  to  determine  the  meaninQ 
when  the  interpretation  according  to  article 
31: 

"(a)  leaves  the  meaning  ambiguous  or  ob- 
scure; or 

"(b)  leads  to  a  result  which  is  manifestly 
absurd  or  unreasonable. "  (Emphasis  added.) 

Thus,  under  the  Vienna  Convention,  one 
does  not  look  to  the  negotiating  history 
unless  the  means  of  interpretation  described 
in  Article  31  prove  inadequate  or  lead  to  a 
result  which  is  manifestly  absurd. 

Despite  this  stricture,  courts  In  the  United 
States  and  the  International  Court  of  Jus- 
tice have  been  more  willing  to  review  the 
negotiating  record  than  is  suggested  by  Arti- 
cle 32  of  the  Convention.  '•  The  United 
States  Supreme  Court,  in  Nielsen  v.  John- 
son, said:  ' ' 

"When  (a  treaty's  1  meaning  is  uncertain, 
recourse  may  be  had  to  the  negotiations  and 
diplomatic  correspondence  of  the  contract- 
ing parties  relating  to  the  subject  matter 
and  to  their  own  practical  construction  of 
it." 

The  comment  in  the  ALI  Restatement 
states  that  "American  courts  are  more  will- 
ing than  those  of  many  other  states  to  look 
outside  the  instrument  to  determine  its 
meaning  in  the  light  of  its  purpose  and  the 
intent  of  the  parties."  "  Thus  under  the  ap- 
proach taken  by  either  the  Vienna  Conven- 
tion or  the  U.S.  courts,  it  is  clear  that  resort 
may  be  had  to  the  negotiating  history  if 
other  steps  fail  to  reveal  the  meaning  of  a 
particular  provisions. 

The  Traditional  Interpretation  maintains 
that  the  Treaty  text  is  clear  on  its  face.  To 
the  extent  that  other  sources  of  interpreta- 
tion are  consulted,  the  Traditional  Interpre- 
tation maintains  that  they  are  consistent 
with  the  traditional  reading  of  the  treaty's 
text. 

Because  Sofaer  concludes  that  the  Treaty 
text  is  ambiguous,  he  contends  that  the  ne- 
gotiating record  must  be  examined  to  deter- 
mine the  meaning  of  the  Treaty.  In  this 
regard,  the  Reinterpretation  holds  that  the 
negotiating  record,  which  is  classified,  clear- 
ly supports  the  reinterpretation.  The  Rein- 
terpretation also  considers  statements  made 
to  the  Senate  during  its  ratification  pro- 
ceedings, and  concludes  that  they  support 
the  broader  view.  In  other  words,  the  Rein- 
terpretation concludes  that  the  Nixon  Ad- 
ministration did  not  present  the  Traditional 
Interpretation  to  the  Senate  in  1972.  Final- 
ly, the  Reinterpretation  considers  UJ3.  and 
Soviet  post-ratification  statements  between 
1972-1985  and  concludes  that  the  record  Is 
mixed.  The  Reinterpretation  however,  dis- 
putes the  view  that  successive  UJS.  adminis- 
trations have  consistently  endorsed  the  Tra- 
ditional Interpretation.  As  previously  noted. 
I  shall  address  each  of  these  assertions  In 
my  three  reports. 
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iXB  RATIFICATIOH 


A.  hUroimetion 

The  ABM  Traitty  wm  licned  by  President 
HlmB  and  Oeneiml  Secratary  Breihnev  on 
llajr  St.  im.  On  tbe  ame  day.  the  heads  of 
the  tarn  iM«otlatln«  delecations.  Amltassa- 
don'flBlUi  and  Oetmwr.  initialled  a  sepa- 
rate set  of  Afreed  SUtements.  This  indud- 
od  Agnei  Statement  D,  which  addressed 
the  praeedun  tor  resolving  Issues  that 
ariee  nsanUng  ABM  systems  and 
rincraoUcL 

Tnatt  ratldcatloo  hearincs  before  the 
flenetf  Armed  Servloea  Committee  began  on 
Jvm  6.  and  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
CMunlttee  commenced  its  proceedings  on 
June  It.  In  additioD.  both  the  House  Armed 
Oenrleea  Committee  and  the  House  Foreign 
IMatlaaa  Committee  held  hearings  on  the 
I»opoeed  asre«nents.  The  Senate,  after  a 
lencthy  debate  on  August  3.  gave  its  consent 
to  ratification  of  the  Treaty  by  a  vote  of  S&- 

r 

The  publlabed  records  of  all  of  these  pro- 
ujedluaa.  aa  well  as  the  daasif ied  transcripts 
of  the  Senate  Armed  S«vice  Committee 
and  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  hear- 
ing, have  been  examined  as  part  of  this 
atady.  In  view  of  the  Senate's  constitutional 
role  in  the  treaty-making  process,  my  exam- 
tnatlon  foetees  on  the  nine  days  of  hearings 
hidd  by  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee, the  rix  days  of  hearings  conducted  by 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 
and  the  Senate  floor  debate.  The  period  be- 
tween May  M  and  August  3  has  been  exam- 
ined with  a  view  towards  identifying  three 
catecorlea  of  statements: 

I.  Those  which  exiriicitly  support  the  rein- 
terpKtatkm. 

n.  Those  which  explicitly  support  the  tra- 
ditional view. 

in.  Those  which  generally  address  the 
suhJect  of  testing,  development,  or  deploy- 
ment of  exotics  but  which  do  not  explicitly 
support  either  Interpretation. 

B.  AnaltsU  of  ttalements 

The  following  sets  forth  the  results  of  this 
review. 

L  T%e  AnalwtU  of  the  Reinterpretation  has 
not  identified  a  single  atalement  in  the 
record  of  the  ratification  proceedings  which 
expHcitfy  tupporta  its  case. 

The  Sofaer  analysis  has  not  identified. 
nor  did  I  find,  any  statements  in  the  record 
in  which  any  Senator  or  any  Nixon  Admin- 
istration official  explicitly  sUted  that  devel- 
opment and  testing  of  mobile/space-based 
exotics  was  permitted. 

n.  The  record  contains  a  series  of  authori- 
tative statements  expliciUy  supporting  the 
traditional  view  that  the  treaty  prohibits 
testing  and  development  of  mobile/space- 
based  exotics. 

In  a  aeries  of  statements,  including  au- 
thoritative written  statements  submitted  for 
the  reoord.  Icey  administration  officials  and 
Senators  made  it  clear  that  the  Treaty's 
prohibition  on  testing  and  development  of 
mobile/apace-based  ABM  systems  or  compo- 
nents applied  to  exotics. 

a.  At  the  first  hearing,  the  Executive 
Brameh  set  forth  the  Traditional  Interpreta- 
tion of  the  Treatjf,  expressly  discussing  the 
difference  between  fixed,  land-l>ased  ABMs 
and  mcbiU/space-tKoed  ABMs  in  the  con- 
text of  exotics. 

Tbe  question  of  exotics  was  raised  in  the 
first  Senate  bearing  that  considered  the 
Treaty.  Senati^  Goldwater.  in  a  question 
tor  the  reoord  to  Secretary  of  E>efense 
Laird,  noted  that  he  had  "long  favored" 


moving  ahead  with  space-based  ABMs  capa- 
ble of  conducting  boost-phase  intercepts 
using  "shot,  nuces  (sic),  or  lasers,"  and 
asked  whether  it  was  correct  that  nothing 
in  the  Treaty  "prevents  development  to  pro- 
ceed in  that  direction. "  '• 

The  written  reply  from  DOD  distin- 
guUhes  between  development  of  fixed,  land- 
based  ABMs  (which  is  permitted  by  the 
Treaty)  and  development  of  mobile/space- 
based  ABMs  (which  is  prohibited).  The 
repty  expressly  related  these  provisions  to 
lasers,  an  "exotic  "  ABM  component:*" 

REPtY  OP  SECKKTAIIY  LAIRD  TO  QUESTION  FROM 
SENATOR  GOLDWATER 

"With  reference  to  development  of  a 
boost-phase  intercept  capability  or  lasers, 
there  is  no  specific  provision  in  the  ABM 
Treftty  which  prohibits  development  of  such 
systems.  There  is.  however,  a  prohibition  on 
the  development,  testing,  or  deployment  of 
ABM  systems  which  are  space-based,  as  well 
as  sea-based,  air-based,  or  mobile  land- 
based.  The  U.S.  side  understands  this  prohi- 
bition not  to  apply  to  basic  and  advanced  re- 
seasch  and  exploratory  development  of 
technology  which  could  be  associated  with 
such  systems,  or  their  components.  There 
are  no  restrictions  on  the  development  of 
lasers  for  fixed,  land-based  ABM  systems. 
The  sides  have  agreed,  however,  that  de- 
ployment of  such  systems  which  would  be 
capable  of  substituting  for  current  ABM 
components,  that  is,  ABM  launchers.  ABM 
interceptor  missiles,  and  ABM  radars,  shall 
be  subject  to  discussion  in  accordance  with 
Article  XIII  (Standing  Consultative  Com- 
mission) and  agreement  in  accordance  with 
article  XIV  (amendments  to  the  treaty)." 
(Emphasis  added.) 

This  statement  is  particularly  significant 
because  it  embodies  a  formal,  written  Exec- 
utivte  Branch  response.  It  clearly  sets  forth 
the  Traditional  Interpretation  of  the  Treaty 
wim  respect  to  exotics,  permitting  develop- 
ment and  testing  only  in  a  fixed,  land-based 
mode.  The  reply  makes  it  clear  that  mobile/ 
space-based  exotics  are  subject  to  the  com- 
prehensive ban  on  development,  testing,  and 
deployment,  with  the  understanding— as 
stated  in  Secretary  Laird's  reply— that  the 
treaty  only  permits  "basic  and  advanced  re- 
search and  exploratory  development." 

It  is  also  noteworthy  that  the  reply  clear- 
ly llnlcs  the  ban  on  development  of  mobile/ 
spaced-based  ABM  laser  systems  to  Article 
V  at  the  Treaty.  Article  V  contains  a  com- 
prehensive ban  on  mobile/space-based, 
ABM  systems.  Secretary  Laird's  express 
linliage  between  mobile/space  based  exotics 
and  Article  V  directly  refutes  the  Reinter- 
pretation's  analysis  of  the  Treaty's  text, 
whfch  asserts  that  Article  V  applies  only  to 
components  existing  in  1972  (i.e..  missiles, 
launchers,  and  radars). 

The  detailed  Executive  Branch  reply  was 
omitted  from  an  October  30,  1985  analysis 
of  the  ratification  debate  submitted  to  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  by 
Sofaer  on  November  21.  1985.=='  This  omis- 
sion was  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
Committee  on  January  6.  1986  in  a  letter 
froB)  John  Rhinelander.  the  legal  adviser  to 
the  U.S.  SALT  I  Delegation.  In  a  subse- 
quent analysis  of  the  ratification  debate 
published  in  the  June  1986  Harvard  Law 
Review,  Sofaer  conceded  in  a  footnote  that 
the  DOD  reply  to  Goldwater  supports  the 
Traditional  Interpretation.'^ 

b,  An  exchange  between  Senator  Henry 
Jackson  and  DOD's  Director  of  Research 
and  Engineering  confirmed  the  Treaty's  ban 
on  testing  and  development  of  mobile/ 
spaced-based  exotics. 


During  the  Senate  debate  on  the  SALT  I 
accords,  which  included  the  ABM  treaty, 
the  late  Senator  Henry  Jackson,  a  senior 
Member  of  the  Armed  Services  Committee, 
conducted  a  rigorous  inquiry  Into  the  agree- 
ments, with  a  profound  impact  on  the  condi- 
tions of  Senate  acceptance.  Prom  the  outset, 
he  exhibited  a  keen  sensitivity  to  the  issue 
of  exoticfe  by  focussing  on  laser  ABMs.  For 
example,  just  five  days  after  the  Treaty's 
signing,  he  made  a  statement  sharply  criti- 
cal of  the  Army's  reputed  cancellation  of  a 
research  Involving  laser  ABSs.'' 

When  Secretary  Laird  came  before  the 
Committee  on  June  6,  he  quickly  assured 
Senator  jfackson  that  no  such  contract  has 
been  cancelled.  When  Senator  Jackson 
asked  about  ABM  Treaty  limits  in  this  area. 
Secretary  Laird  gave  a  general  reply- 
noting  only  that  "research  and  development 
can  continue,  but  certain  components  and 
systems  are  not  to  be  developer"— without 
getting  into  the  distinction  between  fixed, 
land-based  systems  and  mobile/space-based 
systenK.** 

Senator  Jackson  pursued  that  distinction 
in  a  June  22  hearing  during  testimony  by 
Dr.  John  Foster.  Director  of  Defense  Re- 
search and  Engineering,  and  Lt.  Gen. 
Walter  lieber.  the  Program  Manager  of  the 
Army's  Safeguard  ABM  system.  This  hear- 
ing involved  a  careful  discussion  of  Treaty's 
limits  regarding  development  of  ABMs 
using  ext>ti(s.  with  a  specific  focus  on  the 
distinction  between  fixed,  land-based  sys- 
tems and  mobile-space  based  systems. 

Senator  Jackson  began  by  noting  that 
there  w<re  limitations  in  the  Treaty  on 
lasers  and  then  asked  whether  the  agree- 
ment prohibited  "2and-6<Med  laser  develop- 
ment?" (Emphasis  added.)  '^ 

Dr.  Foster  replied.  "No  sir:  it  does  not." 
The  text  of  the  printed  hearing  reads  as  fol- 
lows: 

'  LASER  ABM  SYSTEM 

Senator  Jackson.  Article  V  says  each 
party  undertakes  not  to  develop  and  test  or 
deploy  ABM  systems  or  components  which 
are  sea  based,  air  based,  space  based  or 
mobile  land  based. 

Dr.  Foster.  Yes  sir.  I  understand.  We  do 
not  have  a  program  to  develop  a  laser  ABM 
system. 

Senator  Jackson.  If  it  is  sea  based,  air 
based,  spaced  based  or  mobile  land  based.  If 
it  is  a  fbced,  land-based  AMB  system,  it  is 
permitted:  am  I  not  correct? 

Dr.  Foster.  That  is  right. 

SenatcJT  Jackson.  What  does  this  do  to 
our  research— I  will  read  it  to  you:  section  1 
of  article  5— this  is  the  treaty:  "each  party 
undertakes  not  to  develop"— it  hits  all  of 
these  things— "not  to  develop,  test  or  deploy 
ABM  systems."  You  can't  do  anything;  you 
can't  develop:  you  can't  test  and  finally,  you 
can't  deploy.  It  is  not  "or". 

Dr.  FcisTER.  One  cannot  deploy  a  fixed, 
land-based  laser  ABM  system  which  is  capa- 
ble of  substituting  for  an  AMB  radar,  ABM 
launcher,  or  ABM  interceptor  missile. 

Senator  Jackson.  You  can't  even  test;  you 
can't  develop. 

Dr.  Foster.  You  can  develop  and  test  up 
to  the  deployment  phase  of  future  ABM 
system  components  which  are  fixed  and 
land  baaed.  My  understanding  is  that  you 
can  deveilop  and  test  but  you  cannot  deploy. 
You  can  use  lasers  in  connection  with  our 
present  land-based  Safeguard  system  pro- 
vided that  such  lasers  augment,  or  are  an 
addendum  to.  current  ABM  components.  Or, 
in  other  words,  you  could  use  lasers  as  an 
ancillary  piece  of  equipment  but  not  as  one 


of  the  prime  components  either  as  a  radar 
or  as  an  interceptor  to  destroy  the  vehicle. 

When  Senator  Jackson  suggested  that 
even  research  on  ABM  lasers  might  be  pro- 
hibited. Dr.  Poster  said,  "No."  Interposed 
between  Senator  Jackson's  question  and  Dr. 
Foster's  answer  is  the  following  insert  for 
the  record:'* 

"Article  V  prohibits  the  development  and 
testing  of  ABM  systems  or  components  that 
are  sea-based,  air-based,  space-based,  or 
mobile  land-based.  Constraints  imposed  by 
the  phrase  'development  and  testing'  would 
be  applicable  only  to  that  portion  of  the  'ad- 
vanced development  stage'  following  labora- 
tory testing,  i.e..  that  stage  which  is  verifia- 
ble by  national  means.  Therefore,  a  prohibi- 
tion on  development— the  Russian  word  is 
'creation'— would  begin  only  at  the  stage 
where  laboratory  testing  ended  on  ABM 
components,  on  either  a  prototype  or  bread- 
board model." 

The  importance  of  this  submission  as  an 
authoritative  statement  of  Nixon  Adminis- 
tration policy  is  underscored  by  the  original 
transcript  of  this  hearing  (currently  main- 
tained in  the  Armed  Services  Committee  ar- 
chives), which  reveals  two  key  points.  FMrst. 
Dr.  Foster  pledged  to  submit  the  insert 
after  Senator  Jackson  had  declared  that 
"We  had  better  find  out"  exactly  how  the 
Treaty  applied  to  research  and  development 
in  this  area.  Second,  the  transcript  reveals 
that  Dr.  Foster  declared  that  in  order  to 
clarify  this  issue,  the  submission  would  re- 
flect a  detailed  review  of  the  negotiating 
record. 

The  unedited  exchange  reads  as  follows:'' 

Dr.  Foster.  I  think  you  can  engage  in  re- 
search or  development  of  laser  land  based 
ABM  systems;  you  cannot  deploy  them  as  a 
kill  mechanism  against  ICBMs.  (Emphasis 
added. ) 

Senator  Jackson.  Well,  that  is  something 
we  had  better  find  out  about  it.  I  would 
[sic]  you  would— 

Dr.  Poster.  I  would  be  glad  to  go  through 
the  record.  Senator  Jackson,  in  some  detail 
and  try  to  clarify  this. 

As  is  the  normal  practice  in  editing  con- 
gressional hearings,  the  comments  about 
what  was  to  be  submitted  for  the  record  was 
deleted  and  replaced  by  the  aictual  submis- 
sion. 

Several  observations  about  the  extensive 
exchange  between  Senator  Jaclcson  and  Dr. 
Poster  deserve  emphasis.  First,  it  includes  a 
formal,  written  submission,  which  provided 
the  Executive  Branch  with  an  opportunity 
to  prepare  an  official  coordinated  statement 
after  review  of  the  negotiating  record.  As 
such,  it  clearly  represents  an  authoritative 
statement  of  the  Administration's  position. 
Second,  the  fact  that  the  statement  refers 
to  Article  V  (the  Treaty's  ban  on  testing,  de- 
velopment, and  deployment  of  mobile/ 
space-based  ABMs)  in  the  context  of  lasers 
(an  "exotic"  component)  again  refutes  the 
Relnterpretation's  premise  that  Article  V 
does  not  apply  to  ABMs  using  exotics. 

The  Jackson-Poster  exchange  directly 
contradicts  the  Reinterpretation  of  the 
Treaty.  The  credibility  of  the  Sofaer  analy- 
sis if  further  undermined  by  the  distorted 
manner  in  which  it  treats  this  crucial  dia- 
logue between  a  leading  Senator  and  high- 
level  Nixon  Administration  witness.  For  ex- 
ample: 

(1)  The  version  of  this  extensive  Jackson- 
Poster  exchange  presented  in  Sof aer's  Octo- 
ber, 1985  analysis  of  the  ratification  pro- 
ceedings and  in  Sofaer's  June,  1986  Harvard 
Law  Review  article  advocating  the  reinter- 
pretation is  greatly  abbreviated.  While  the 


Reinterpretation  acknowledges  that  Dr. 
Poster's  comments  support  the  Traditional 
Interpretation,  the  only  portion  of  the 
entire  exchange  which  it  cites  is  the  follow- 
ing: '« 

Dr.  Foster.  One  cannot  deploy  a  fixed, 
land-based  Isuser  ABM  system  which  is  capa- 
ble of  substituting  for  an  ABM  radar.  ABM 
launcher,  or  ABM  interceptor  missile.  .  .  . 
You  can  develop  and  test  up  to  the  develop- 
ment phase  of  future  ABM  system  compo- 
nents which  are  fixed  and  land-baaed. 

Poster's  explicit  confirmation  that  devel- 
opment and  testing  of  space-based,  or 
mobile  land-based  laser  ABMs  was  prohibit- 
ed is  omitted  in  the  Reinterpretation.  There 
is  also  no  mention  in  the  Reinterpretation 
of  Poster's  written  submission  nor  its  link- 
ing the  discussion  of  limits  of  laser  ABMs  to 
Article  V. 

(2)  Dr.  Poster,  a  Presidential  appointee, 
was  the  highest  ranking  technical  official, 
and  third-ranking  civilian  in  the  Defense 
Department.  He  had  served  in  his  position 
since  1965.  Nonetheless,  the  Sofaer  analysis 
tries  to  disparage  his  testimony  by  stating 
Poster  was  "not  involved  in  the  drafting  or 
negotiation  of  the  Treaty."  "  The  sugges- 
tion that  the  Director  of  Defense  Research 
and  Engineering  would  not  have  acquainted 
himself  thoroughly  with  the  Treaty's  effect 
on  programs  under  his  supervision  prior  to 
representing  the  Administration  before  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  is  absurd.  At  any 
rate,  as  discussed  above,  the  transcript  con- 
firms that  Dr.  Poster's  written  submission 
was  based  on  a  detailed  review  of  the  negoti- 
ating record. 

(3)  Sofaer's  account  of  the  exchange  ex- 
cises Senator  Jackson's  half  of  this  dialogue 
in  its  entirety.  As  a  result,  anyone  reading 
this  analysis  would  not  know  that  Senator 
Jackson  had  acquired  a  detailed  understand- 
ing of  the  treaty  limits  in  this  area  or. 
indeed,  that  the  Senator  took  the  lead  in 
drawing  out  of  the  witness  explicit  confir- 
mation of  these  restrictions. 

(4)  As  a  result  of  this  omission,  the  only 
mention  of  Senator  Jackson  in  Sofaer's  Oc- 
tober. 1985  analysis  of  all  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee's  ratification  hearings  is 
in  a  discussion  of  a  hearing  on  July  19. 
which  will  be  considered  below.  In  a  summa- 
ry comment  on  Senator  Jackson's  July  19 
statements,  the  Reinterpretation  concludes: 
•Pairly  read.  Senator  Jackson's  comments 
do  not  address  future  systems."  ■'"  By  omit- 
ting the  extensive  June  22  Jackson/Poster 
exchange  on  laser  ABMs  (as  well  as  other 
instances  when  Senator  Jackson  querried 
witnesses  on  the  question  of  laser  ABMs.  in- 
cluding a  highly  classified  session  on  June 
26  with  CIA  Director  Richard  Helms),  the 
Reinterpretation  is  then  able  to  claim  in  a 
paragraph  summarizing  all  congressional 
hearings  during  the  ratification  proceedings 
that  "Senator  Jackson's  comments  do  not 
appear  to  address  future  systems.""  So- 
faer's assertion  that  Senator  Jackson  never 
addressed  the  question  of  limits  on  laser 
ABMs  during  the  entire  Senate  debate  on 
the  ABM  Treaty  is  flatly  contradicted  by 
the  record  of  the  debate. 

c.  In  a  July  19  exchange  with  Senator 
Jackson.  General  Palmer  confirmed  that  the 
JCS  supported  the  limitation  under  which 
testing  and  development  of  exotics  was  re- 
stricted to  fixed,  land-based  systems. 

The  record  of  the  July  19  hearing  before 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  not  only  re- 
pudiates the  claim  that  Senator  Jackson  did 
not  address  future  systems,  it  also  contains 
a  crucial  passage  confirming  the  Joint 
Chiefs'  understanding  of  the  difference  be- 


tween fixed,  land-based  and  mobUe/space- 
based  exotics  in  terms  of  the  restrictions  on 
development  and  testing. 

This  hearing  involved  an  extensive  explo- 
ration of  Treaty's  limits  on  exotics,  focusing 
on  laser  ABMs.  The  key  exchange  occurred 
between  three  Senators  (Goldwater,  Jack- 
son and  Dominick).  and  three  Executive 
Branch  witnesses  (General  Ryan,  Chief  of 
Staff  of  the  Air  Force,  General  Palmer. 
Acting  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army,  and  Lt. 
Gen.  Leber.  Project  Manager  of  the  Safe- 
guard ABM  Program.)  This  exchange  covers 
seven  pages  of  the  printed  hearing.  During 
this  exchange,  the  word  "laser"  was  used 
thirteen  times,  descriptions  of  or  references 
to  lasers  were  made  six  other  times,  and  the 
phrase  "futuristic  systems"  was  mentioned 
three  times. 

The  following  discussion,  which  was  initi- 
ated by  a  question  from  Senator  Goldwater 
as  to  whether  the  deployment  of  laser 
ABMs  was  banned,  is  representative  of  the 
dynamic,  back-and-forth  character  of  this 
discussion:-" 

General  I^sxa.*  *  *  The  only  restriction  is 
that  you  would  not  substitute  a  laser  device 
for  one  of  the  components  of  your  ABM 
system. 

Senator  Jackson.  Would  the  Senator  yield 
right  there? 

Senator  Goldwater.  Yes.  sir. 

Senator  Jackson.  Can  you  tell  us  how 
that  is  going  to  be  monitored? 

General  Leber.  This  would  be  monitored 
through  the  commission  General  Palmer 
has  mentioned,  the  Joint  Commission  .  .  . 

Senator  Jackson.  Without  some  sort  of 
onsile  inspection,  we  can't  monitor  "devel- 
opment.'  can  we? 

General  Leber.  I  think  we  can  detect  test- 
ing of  laser  devices  in  an  ABM  mode:  I  think 
we  can  without  onsite  inspection. 

Senator  Jackson.  Testing,  yes;  but  devel- 
opment, how  are  you  going  to  monitor  that? 

From  this  colloquy,  it  is  evident  that  Sen- 
ator Jackson  was  concerned  about  the  ver- 
ifiability  of  the  Treaty  limits  on  the  devel- 
opment and  testing  of  laser  ABMs,  and  he 
demonstrated  his  mastery  of  the  details  in 
this  area  by  ensuring  that  the  Committee 
obtained  clarifying  details  from  the  wit- 
nesses. The  following  exchange,  also  on  the 
subject  of  the  verifiability  of  limits  on  the 
development  and  testing  of  laser  ABMs,  is  il- 
lustrative of  Senator  Jackson's  leading  role 
in  making  it  clear  that  only  fixed,  land- 
based  exotics  were  exempt  from  the  prohibi- 
tion against  testing  and  development:  " 

Senator  Dominick.  There  isn't  any  ban.  as 
1  understand  it,  on  research  and  develop- 
ment on  either  side. 

General  Ryan.  That's  right. 

Senator  Dominick.  So,  therefore,  the  on- 
site  inspection  is  no  different:  the  offsite  in- 
spection is  no  different  now  than  it  was 
before? 

Senator  Jackson.  Yes.  but  under  Article  V 
of  the  ABM  Treaty  "E^ch  Party  undertakes 
not  to  develop,  test  or  deploy  ABM  systems 
or  components  which  are  sea-based,  air- 
based,  space-based  or  mobile  land-based." 

Senator  Goldwater.  Fixed  based. 

Senator  Jackson.  The  fixed-based  ABM  is 
exempt. 

Senator  Goldwater.  Fixed  based. 

Senator  Jackson.  The  fixed-baseve  [sic]. 

Senator  Goldwater.  We  could  then  re- 
place the  Sentry  with  the  laser  if  it  became 
effective?  (Emphasis  added.) 

Senator  Jackson.  The  prohibition  runs  to 
sea-based,  air-based,  space-based,  or  mobile 
land-based  ABBCs. 

Senator  Goldwater.  Not  fixed  land? 
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Senator  Jaouoii.  That's  right.  That  Is 
exempC  I  am  Jiwt  pdntinc  this  out.  In  those 
other  areas,  it  Is  prohibited  and,  develop- 
mtHt  i$  also  prohiltited,  (Emphasis  added.) 

TMi  ezchanse  directly  refutes  the  Reln- 
topretatlon  by  demonstrating  the  under- 
standing  of  these  liey  Senators  as  to  the  dif- 
ference betveen  permissible  testing  and  de- 
vehspment  of  fixed,  land-based  exotics  and 
prohibited  testing  and  development  of 
mobOe/space-baaed  exotics. 

Daring  the  same  hearing.  Senator  Jackson 
also  queatloned  the  witness  about  General 
Palmer^  broad  statement  that  the  treaty 
"does  not  limit  R&D  on  futuristic  sys- 
tems."** Senator  Jaduon.  expressing  con- 
cern about  the  generality  of  this  response. 
drev  the  wltnenes'  attention  to  Article  V's 
prohibition  on  development  of  mobile  ABM 
systems.  General  Ryan  noted  the  distinction 
between  permiasible  development  of  fixed, 
land-baaed  systems  and  the  prohibited  de- 
velopment of  mobile/space-based  systems. 
Finally,  General  Palmer  provided  an  au- 
thoritative statement  on  the  prohibition  on 
development  of  mobile/space-based  exotics: 

General  PAuna.  I  would  like  to  come  back 
to  the  question. 

Senator  Jacksor.  You  are  here  in  a  pro- 
feaslonal  capacity  and  we  need  your  profes- 
sional Judgment 

General  PAUixa.  On  the  question  of  the 
ABM,  the  facts  are  that  when  the  negotia- 
tion started  the  only  system  actually  under 
development,  in  any  meaningful  sense,  was 
a  fixed,  land-based  system.  As  the  negotia- 
tions progressed  and  the  position  of  each 
side  became  clear  and  each  understood  the 
other's  objectives  better,  it  came  down  to 
the  point  where  to  have  agreement  it  ap- 
peared that— this  is  on  the  anti-ballistic  mis- 
sile aide— tAis  had  to  be  confined  to  the 
fixed,  land-boMed  system.  The  Chiefs  were 
conaulted.  I  would  have  to  go  to  a  closed  ses- 
sion to  state  precisely  the  place  and  time. 
They  were  consulted  on  the  question  of 
qualitative  limits  on  the  AB  (sic)  side  and 
agreed  to  the  limits  that  you  see  In  this 
treaty. 

Senator  Jacksoh.  Even  though  it  cannot 
be  monitored? 

General  Palmzx.  Yes. 

Senator  Jackson.  I  just  wanted  that;  so 
the  Chiefs  went  along  with  the  concept  here 
that  involved 

General  Palmer.  A  concept  that  does  not 
prohibit  the  development  in  the  fixed,  land- 
based  ABM  system.  We  can  look  at  futuris- 
tic systems  as  long  as  they  are  fixed  and 
land-baied. 

Senator  Jackson.  I  understand. 

General  Palmer.  The  Chiefs  were  aware  of 
that  and  had  agreed  to  that  and  that  was  a 
fundamentai  part  of  the  final  agreement. 
(emphasis  added.) " 

Sofaer's  analysis  of  this  discussion  omits 
Palmer's  crucial  closing  comment  that  the 
JCS  were  aware  of  the  limits  on  develop- 
ment and  testing  of  laser  ABMs,  had  agreed 
to  them,  and  recognized  that  this  was  "a 
fundamental  part  of  the  final  agreement." 
Thus,  the  record  demonstrates  that  Sofaer's 
assertion  that  Senator  Jackson  did  not  ad- 
dress the  question  of  exotics  during  the  rati- 
fication debate  is  a  complete  and  total  mis- 
representation. It  also  underscores  the  inad- 
equacy of  its  analysis  by  its  omission  of  this 
additional,  and  authoritative,  confirmation 
that  the  Treaty  banned  the  development 
and  testing  of  all  but  fixed,  land-based 
exotics. 

It  Is  also  noteworthy  that  Senator  Jack- 
aon  and  the  Executive  Branch  witnesses 
clearly  cited  the  prohibition  on  testing  and 


development  of  mobile/space-based  systems 
in  Article  V  of  the  treaty  as  the  authority 
for  the  prohibition  on  testing  and  develop- 
ment of  mlssile/space-based  ABM  using 
exotics.  This  further  undermines  the  Rein- 
terpretation's  analysis  of  the  Treaty's  text 
In  which  it  asserts  that  Article  V  should  not 
be  read  as  applying  to  mobile/space-based 
exotics. 

d.  Opposition  to  the  treaty  was  based  on 
the  prohiifition  against  testing  and  develop- 
ment of  mobile  exotics— a  limitation  com- 
monly understood  by  both  proponents  and 
opponents  of  the  treaty. 

On  June  29,  Senator  James  Buckley  testi- 
fied before  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee. By  that  time,  he  had  emerged  as  a  vocal 
critic  of  the  ABM  Treaty  and  was  later  one 
of  only  two  Senators  who  voted  against  it. 
During  his  testimony.  Senator  Buckley  was 
questioned  by  Senator  Fulbright,  Chairman 
of  the  committee.  Senator  Sparkman,  who 
managed  the  Treaty  debate  on  the  Senate 
floor,  and  Senator  Cooper,  who  had  played 
one  of  the  leading  roles  in  the  ABM  deploy- 
ment debate  in  the  late  1960s. 

Senator  Buckley  opposed  the  Treaty  pri- 
marily because  it  prohibited  the  develop- 
ment, testing,  and  deployment  of  space- 
based  ABMs  using  exotics: '° 

Thus  the  agreement  goes  as  far  as  to  pro- 
hibit the  development,  test  or  deployment 
of  sea,  air  or  space-based  ballistic  missile  de- 
fense systems.  TTiis  clause,  in  Article  V  of 
the  ABM  Treaty,  would  have  the  effect,  for 
example  of  prohibiting  the  development  and 
testing  of  a  laser-type  system  based  in  space 
which  could  at  least  in  principle  provide  an 
extremely  reliable  and  effective  system  of 
defenses  against  ballistic  missiles.  'The  tech- 
nological possibility  has  been  formally  ex- 
cluded by  this  agreement.  There  is  no  law  of 
nature  that  I  know  of  that  makes  it  impossi- 
ble to  create  defense  systems  that  would 
make  the  prevailing  theories  obsolete.  Why, 
thep,  should  we  by  treaty  deny  ourselves 
the  kind  of  development  that  could  possibly 
create  a  reliable  technique  for  the  defense 
of  civilians  aigainst  ballistic  missile  attack? 
(Emphasis  added.) 

In  response  to  a  question  by  Senator 
Sparkman.  Senator  Buckley  made  it  clear 
that  he  was  opposed  to  the  Treaty  not  be- 
cause it  prohibited  an  ABM  defense  using 
then-current  systems,  but  rather  t>ecause  it 
prohibited  the  development  of  new  space- 
based  ABM  systems:  '^ 

Senator  Sparkman.  Senator  Buckley.  I 
think  you  make  your  position  clear.  Now,  as 
I  understand  it,  you  do  not  agree  with  the 
President  in  his  viewpoint  on  this,  nor  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff? 

Senator  BucntLXY.  *  *  *  Where  I  am  in  dis- 
agreement *  *  •  is  the  philosophy  of  a 
mutual  deterrence  '  *  *  Now  on  the  basis  of 
existing  technology,  I  can  see  the  reasoning 
for  this,  aJthough  there  is  a  question  about 
the  effectiveness  of  available  ABM  technol- 
ogy, but  I  do  question  the  morality  of  decid- 
ing now  for  all  time  that  we  will  preclude 
ourselves  from  developing  new  concepts 
which  at  a  later  date  could  mean  that  the 
city  of  Washington  or  New  York  or  San 
FYancisco  or  Detroit  could  not  be  meaning- 
fulf  protected  •  •  *. 

The  record  of  the  hearing  indicates  that 
these  three  senior  members  of  the  commit- 
tee of  principal  jurisdiction  over  the  Treaty 
well-understood  the  basis  for  Senator  Buck- 
leyls  opposition.  Indeed,  Senator  Cooper, 
while  not  agreeing  with  Senator  Buckley's 
opposition  to  the  Treaty,  praised  the  wit- 
ne»  for  his  testimony,  saying:  '• 

I  would  like  to  say  I  think  that  Senator 
Buckley  has  performed  a  useful  service  here 
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today.  You  have  raised  practically  every 
question  I  think  that  might  have  been  con- 
sidered by  the  negotiators.  Your  paper 
shows  the  very  thorough  knowledge  you 
have  of  the  negotiations  and  of  the  systems. 
Your  questions  are  very  valuable  because 
the  questions  you  raised,  in  their  technical 
application  at  least,  are  correct. 

On  August  3,  during  debate  on  the  treaty 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  Senator  Buckley 
repeated  the  main  themes  he  voiced  during 
his  appearance  before  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  including  the  following  princi- 
pal criticism  of  the  treaty:  '* 

"Thus  the  agreement  goes  so  far  as  to  pro- 
hibit thd  development,  test  or  deployment 
of  sea,  air  or  space  based  ballistic  missile  de- 
fenses, "liiis  clause,  in  Article  V  of  the  ABM 
treaty,  vwuld  have  the  effect,  for  example, 
of  prohibiting  the  development  and  testing 
of  a  laser  type  system  based  in  space  which 
could  at  least  in  principle  provide  an  ex- 
tremely reliable  and  effective  system  of  de- 
fenses against  ballistic  missiles.  This  techno- 
logical possibility  has  been  formally  ex- 
cluded by  this  agreement." 

Senator  Buckley's  testimony  before  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  clearly 
confirms  the  meaning  of  the  treaty  as  pre- 
sented to  the  Senate  by  the  Executive 
Branch.  Despite  the  clear,  unrebutted 
impact  of  this  testimony,  it  is  omitted  com- 
pletely from  Sofaer's  October,  1985  analysis 
and  his  1986  Harvard  Law  Review  article. 
Sofaer  Qites  Buckley's  floor  speech,  but 
denigrates  its  significance  by  raising  "the 
possibility  that  opponents  of  the  treaty  may 
have  tried  to  exaggerate  its  limitations."  '"> 
In  view  of  the  consistency  between  Buck- 
ley's statement  and  the  Executive  Branch's 
presentation  of  the  treaty,  this  assertion  is 
without  merit. 

The  Senate's  understanding  of  the  treaty 
is  underscored  in  the  following  remarks  by 
Senator  Thurmond,  delivered  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  just  prior  to  the  vote  on  the 
treaty:  * ' 

"Under  the  treaty,  we  also  give  up  the 
right  to  deploy  any  {and-based  systems  of  a 
new  typt.  At  the  same  time  we  undertake 
•not  to  develop,  test,  or  deploy  ABM  systems 
or  components  which  are  sea-based,  air- 
based,  space-based,  or  mobile  land-based'." 
(Emphasis  added.) 

The  Reinterpretation  acknowledges  that 
"Thurmond's  comment  could  t>e  read  to  in- 
dicate development  of  future  systems,  other 
than  land-based,  was  prohibited."  " 

III.  77k  record  contains  various  general 
statements  on  the  development,  testing  or 
deploymtnt  of  exotics,  without  reference  to 
their  basing  mode.  Because  these  statements 
do  not  distinguish  between  fixed,  land-based 
systems  and  mobile/space-based  systems, 
they  carry  little  probative  value  either  way 
with  respect  to  the  correct  interpretation. 

The  record  of  the  ratification  proceedings 
contains  a  number  of  other  statements 
which  touched  on  the  subject  of  exotics. 
Most  of  these  involved  a  general  statement 
by  a  Senator  or  an  administration  official  to 
the  effect  that  under  the  Treaty,  future 
ABM  systems  based  on  other  physical  prin- 
ciples cduld  not  be  deployed.  Other  state- 
ments Involved  general  remarks  that 
"R&D"  on  lasers  was  permitted,  but  with- 
out any  specificity  as  to  basing  mode  (i.e. 
whether  fixed,  land-based  or  mobile/space- 
based). 

As  previously  noted,  the  reinterpretation 
does  not  cite  a  single  statement  in  the 
record  of  the  Senate  ratification  proceed- 
ings in  which  a  Senator  or  Executive 
Brxuich  official  explicitly  states  that  devel- 


opment and  testing  of  mobile/space-based 
exotics  is  permitted  under  the  Treaty.  Con- 
sequently, the  relnterpretation's  claim  that 
this  record  can  be  read  to  support  the  rein- 
terpretation rests  on  statements  which  it 
infers  as  supportive  of  this  view.  All  of  these 
statements  fall  into  one  or  the  other  of  the 
two  following  categories. 

a.  General  Statements  Concerning  the  Ban 
on  Deployment 

In  the  Reinterpretation,  much  is  made  of 
brief  statements  to  the  effect  that  the  de- 
ployment of  exotics  is  baimed.  For  example, 
during  his  May  26,  1972  press  conference. 
Ambassador  Smith  said,  "future  systems 
•  •  •  will  not  be  deployable  unless  this 
treaty  is  amended."  •"  The  Reinterpretation 
reads  this  statement  as  supportive  of  its 
case,  arguing  that  "It  is  unlikely  that  Am- 
bassador Smith,  the  negotiator  of  the 
Treaty,  would  have  referred  to  only  a  ban 
on  deployment  if  he  had  meant  testing  and 
development  were  banned  as  well."  ♦♦ 

Smith's  statement  that  the  deployment  of 
exotics  is  banned  is,  however,  fully  consist- 
ent with  the  Traditional  Interpretation. 
Nonetheless,  the  Reinterpretation  suggests 
that  since  Smith  cited  the  ban  on  deploy- 
ment of  exotics  but  omitted  any  mention  of 
a  ban  on  their  development  or  testing,  then 
he  must  have  believed  that  the  Treaty  gave 
a  "green  light"  to  such  activities:  that  is, 
that  he  would  have  gone  on  to  say,  had  he 
voiced  his  opinion  on  this  issue,  that  the 
Treaty  permits  the  development  and  deploy- 
ment of  all  exotics. 

In  short,  the  Reinterpretation  presumes 
that  if  Smith  had  believed  that  the  Tradi- 
tional Interpretation  had  been  agreed  to  he 
would  not  have  said  simply  that  "future  sys- 
tems •  •  •  will  not  be  deployable  unless  this 
treaty  is  amended"— he  would  have  said 
that  "future  systems  will  not  be  developed, 
tested,  or  deployed  unless  this  treaty  is 
amended." 

There  are  three  major  problems  with  the 
logic  upon  which  this  analysis  is  based. 
First,  the  Smith  statement  is  true  and  accu- 
rate on  its  face  because  under  either  inter- 
pretation deployment  of  future  systems 
(i.e.,  exotics)  is  banned.  Second,  it  attempts 
to  build  a  major  case  on  what  was  not  said. 
Third,  if  Smith  had  said  what  the  Reinter- 
pretation postulates  he  should  have  said,  he 
would  have  been  wrong.  Why?  Because 
under  both  the  Traditional  Interpretation 
and  the  Reinterpretation.  the  development 
and  testing  of  fixed,  land-based  exotics  is 
permitted.  Development  or  testing  of 
mobile/space-based  exotics  is,  of  course, 
banned  under  the  Traditional  Interpreta- 
tion. 

Under  the  logic  of  the  Reinterpretation. 
to  prevent  his  remarlcs  from  being  distorted 
in  the  future  and,  at  the  same  time,  ensure 
accuracy.  Smith  would  have  been  compelled 
to  turn  his  brief  sentence  into  something  re- 
sembling the  following: 

"Future  systems  (i.e.,  exotics)— whether 
fixed,  land-based  or  mobile/space-based— 
will  not  be  deployable  unless  the  treaty  is 
amended.  Future  fixed,  land-based  exotics 
may  be  developed  and  tested,  but  only  at 
the  agreed  test  ranges  as  established  under 
Article  IV.  Future  mobile/space-baaed  exot- 
ics may  not  be  developed  or  tested  at  all  in 
accordance  with  Article  V." 

In  summary,  the  assertion  by  the  Reinter- 
pretation that  a  speaker's  belief  may  be  in- 
ferred from  words  he  did  not  utter  is  illogi- 
cal. The  fact  that  the  Relnterpretation's 
conclusions  as  to  the  Senate  ratification 
debate  rely  so  heavily  upon  such  statements 
reveals  the  flimsiness  of  its  case. 


In  addition  to  Smith's  May  26  statements, 
the  following  statements  fall  into  the  cate- 
gory of  general  remarks  concerning  the  ban 
on  deployment: 

(DA  section  in  Secretary  of  State  Rogers' 
June  10  letter  of  transmittal,  subhetuied 
"Future  ABM  Systems  ",  which  included  the 
following  sentences:  ■*' 

"A  potential  problem  dealt  with  by  the 
Treaty  is  that  which  would  t>e  created  if  an 
ABM  system  were  developed  in  the  future 
which  did  not  consist  of  interceptor  missiles, 
launchers  and  radars.  The  Treaty  would  not 
permit  the  deployment  of  such  a  system  or 
of  components  thereof  capable  of  sut>stitut- 
ing  for  ABM  interceptor  missiles,  launchers 
or  radars." 

The  Reinterpretation  postulates  that 
Rogers  should  have  said  that  the  develop- 
ment and  testing  of  exotics  was  banned  if  he 
believed  the  Traditional  Interpretation  had 
been  achieved.  This  overlooks  the  fact  that 
Rogers  could  not  accurately  have  said  this  if 
he  l)elieved  the  more  restrictive  position 
had  been  achieved,  since  it  would  have  been 
incorrect  as  it  applies  to  fixed,  land-based 
exotics.  Neither  did  Rogers  say  that  the  de- 
velopment and  testing  of  exotics  are  permit- 
ted. Had  he  said  this,  it  would  in  fact  sup- 
port the  Reinterpretation,  but  he  did  not. 
The  fact  that  Rogers  elected  not  to  provide 
a  detailed  elaboration  of  the  limits  on  devel- 
opment and  testing  as  it  applied  to  fixed, 
land-based  versus  mobile/space-based  exo- 
tics does  not  support  the  Reinterpretation. 

(2)  Two  statements  by  Secretary  Rogers 
to  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  on 
June  19  which  indicated  that  future 
"exotic"  types  of  ABMs,  such  as  lasers. 
could  not  be  deployed.*"  The  Reinterpreta- 
tion postulates  that  Rogers  should  have  said 
that  the  development  and  testing  of  exotics 
was  banned  if  he  believed  the  Traditional 
Interpretation  had  been  achieved.  This 
overlooks  the  fact  that  Rogers  could  not  ac- 
curately have  said  this  if  he  believed  the 
more  restrictive  position  had  t>een  achieved, 
since  it  would  have  been  incorrect  as  it  ap- 
plies to  fixed,  land-based  exotics.  Neither 
did  Rogers  say  that  the  development  and 
testing  of  exotics  was  permitted.  Had  he 
said  this,  it  would  in  fact  support  the  Rein- 
terpretation, but  he  did  not.  The  fact  that 
Rogers  elected  not  to  provide  a  detailed 
elaboration  of  the  limits  on  development 
and  testing  as  it  applied  to  fixed,  land-based 
versus  mobile/space-based  exotics  does  not 
support  the  Reinterpretation. 

(3)  A  similar  comment  by  Ambassador 
Smith  at  the  same  hearing.*'  The  Reinter- 
pretation postulates  that  Smith  should  have 
said  that  the  development  and  testing  of  ex- 
otics was  banned  if  he  believed  the  Tradi- 
tional Interpretation  had  been  achieved. 
This  overlooks  the  fact  that  Smith  could 
not  accurately  have  said  this  if  he  believed 
the  more  restrictive  position  had  been 
achieved,  since  it  would  have  been  incorrect 
as  it  applies  to  fixed,  land-based  exotics. 
Neither  did  Smith  say  that  the  development 
and  testing  of  exotics  was  permitted.  Had  he 
said  this,  it  would  in  fact  support  the  Rein- 
terpretation. but  he  did  not.  The  fact  that 
Smith  elected  not  to  provide  a  detailed 
elaboration  of  the  limits  on  development 
and  testing  as  it  applied  to  fixed,  land-based 
versus  mobile/space-based  exotics  does  not 
support  the  Reinterpretation. 

(4)  A  June  28  prepared  statement  by  Am- 
bassador Smith  during  an  Armed  Services 
Committee  hearing  that  no  exotics  could  be 
deployed  unless  the  treaty  was  amended.*' 
The  Reinterpretation  postulates  that  Smith 
should  have  said  that  the  development  and 


testing  of  exotics  was  banned  If  he  believed 
the  Traditional  Interpretation  had  t>een 
achieved.  This  overlooks  the  fact  that 
Smith  could  not  accurately  have  said  this  if 
he  believed  the  more  restrictive  position 
had  been  achieved,  since  it  would  have  been 
Incorrect  as  it  applies  to  fixed,  land-based 
exotics.  Neither  did  Smith  say  that  the  de- 
velopment and  testing  of  exotics  was  per- 
mitted. Had  he  said  this,  it  would  in  fact 
support  the  Reinterpretation,  but  he  did 
not.  The  fact  that  Smith  elected  not  to  pro- 
vide a  detailed  elaboration  of  the  limits  on 
development  and  testing  as  it  applied  to 
fixed,  land-based  versus  mobile/space-based 
exotics  does  not  suptx>rt  the  Reinterpreta- 
tion. 

b.  General  statements  concerning  research 
and  development  of  exotics. 

The  Reinterpretation  also  points  to  a 
number  of  statements  in  which  a  witness  or 
Senator  states  that  lasers  could  be  devel- 
oped under  the  Treaty— without  differenti- 
ating between  fixed,  land-based  and  mobile/ 
space-based  systems.  Under  both  interpreta- 
tions, such  statements  are  correct  as  applied 
to  fixed,  land-based  laser  ABMs.  In  address- 
ing these  statements,  it  is  important  to  rec- 
ognize that  at  the  time  of  the  1972  ratifica- 
tion debate,  the  only  U.S.  R&D  program  of 
any  significance  in  the  area  of  laser  ABMs 
was  a  fixed,  land-based  system.  As  previous- 
ly noted,  the  Nixon  administration  had  t>een 
stung  by  Senator  Jackson's  charge  in  early 
June  that  an  Army  laser  ABM  contract  had 
been  cancelled  due  to  the  Treaty.  Thus,  it  is 
not  surprising  that  executive  branch  offi- 
cials would  have  sought  to  assure  the 
Senate  by  making  broad  statements  that 
R&D  on  laser  ABMs  could  continue. 

The  following  statements— all  of  which 
are  cited  by  the  Reinterpretation  in  support 
of  its  case— fall  into  this  category: 

(DA  June  20  reply  by  Secretary  Laird  to 
a  question  by  Senator  Thurmond:  ♦• 

Senator  Thurmond.  I  understand  we  have 
had  R&D  programs,  such  as  the  develop- 
ment of  the  laser-type  ABM  system.  Is  there 
a  good  reason  why  we  should  forever  pre- 
clude the  possibility  of  developing  a  truly 
effective  defense  of  our  cities  if  our  technol- 
ogy should  make  one  available? 

Secretary  Laird.  •  •  •  The  Treaty,  of 
course,  does  make  such  deployments  contin- 
gent upon  treaty  amendment,  but  it  does 
permit  research  and  development  on  the  on- 
going technology  which  we  have  in  these 
fields. 

(2)  A  June  22  exchange  l)etween  Dr. 
Foster  and  Senator  Smith:  ^° 

Senator  Smith.  In  other  words,  the  laser, 
if  it  was  developed  to  the  ultimate,  could 
not  be  used  at  one  of  the  two  sites. 

Dr.  Foster.  Yes,  its  deployment  would  be 
prohibited  by  the  Treaty  •  *  •. 

Senator  Smith.  But  that  will  not  slow  us 
up  or  slow  us  down  on  continued  research 
and  development  of  the  laser,  will  it? 

Dr.  Foster.  No.  Senator.  It  will  not. 

(3)  A  statement  by  Ambassador  Smith  to 
Senator  Smith  at  the  same  hearing  that  de- 
velopment but  not  deployment  of  ABM  sys- 
tems based  on  "different  physicial  princi- 
ples" was  permitted.  This  statement  made 
no  mention  of  whether  this  was  affected  by 
the  basing  mode." 

(4)  A  statement  by  Ambassador  Smith  to 
Senator  Goldwater  at  the  same  hearing  that 
neither  side  would  be  precluded  from  the 
development  of  the  laser  as  an  ABM.»* 

(5)  A  statement  by  Senator  Fong  during 
his  August  3  floor  speech  which  noted  gen- 
erally  that   research   and   development   of 

exotics"  could  be  continued." 
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The  record  demrly  demonstrates  that  the 
key  flcuies  In  the  Senate  debate — Senators 
Jackaon.  Buckley.  Ooldwater,  Thurmond, 
Cooper  and  l^jarkman— understood  that  the 
derei^mient.  testing  and  deployment  of 
space-based  "exotics"  was  not  permitted 
under  the  treaty. 

Moreover,  there  was  clearly  a  perception 
within  the  Senate  that  the  ratification 
hearings  had  served  a  crucial  function  in 
clarifying  the  Treaty's  terms.  Senator  Jack- 
son commented  on  this  during  his  final 
speech  on  the  Treaty  Just  prior  to  the  vote. 
After  noting  the  extensive  hearings  in  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  and  the  "literal- 
ly hundreds"  of  questions  he  has  asked. 
Senator  Jadcson  said:  ** 

"Several  things  emerged  from  this  effort, 
not  least  of  all  some  important  clarification 
by  administration  spokesman  of  various  pro- 
vtaions  of  the  agreements.  Some  of  these 
provisions  had  been  interpreted  In  several 
different  ways  depending  on  the  witness 
commenting  upon  them.  I  believe  the  hear- 
ings were  helpful  both  in  clarifying  the  obli- 
gations we  have  undertaken  and  in  under- 
standing the  implications  for  our  future  se- 
curity of  the  many  limitations  to  which  we 
and  the  Soviets  have  agreed.  Many  Senators 
will  recall  the  early  confusion  that  sur- 
rounded the  first  announcements  of  the 
agreements.  I  hope  that  as  we  begin  our 
consideration  of  the  agreements  the  terms 
of  them  are  at  last  firmly  in  mind." 

In  this  regard,  it  Is  noteworthy  that  with 
the  exception  of  Senator  Pong's  floor  state- 
ment, all  of  the  general  statements  on  de- 
ployment and  R&D  occurred  early  in  the 
imtification  proceedings  (i.e..  in  June),  well 
before  the  extensive  exploration  of  Treaty 
limits  on  lasers  which  took  place  during  the 
July  19  Armed  Services  Committee  hearing 
(and  before  Senator  Buckley's  June  29  testi- 
mony before  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee). 

Finally,  the  prohibition  on  testing  and  de- 
velopment of  exotics  was  squarely  presented 
to  the  Senate  by  the  Executive  Branch,  and 
that  policy  choice  (but  not  the  treaty  inter- 
pretation) was  vigorously  challenged  by 
Senator  Buckley.  At  no  point  during  the 
proceedings  did  any  Executive  Branch  wit- 
net*  or  Senator  say  "no,  that  interpretation 
ia  tortyng.  the  treaty  does  not  prohibit  such 
teatiTig. "  Indeed,  during  the  pointed  discus- 
sions of  exotics  involving  the  distinction  be- 
tween fixed,  land-based  ABMs  and  mobile 
ABMs,  not  one  witness  or  Senator  ever 
stated  that  deployment  and  testing  of 
mObile/space-based  exotics  was  iiermitted. 

The  record  of  the  ratification  proceedings 
supports  the  following  conclusions  about 
the  scope  of  the  Treaty. 

Executive  Branch  witnesses  clearly  stated 
that  development  and  testing  of  mobile/ 
space-based  exotics  was  banned,  while  devel- 
opment and  testing  of  fixed,  land-based  exo- 
tics was  permitted. 

Key  members  of  the  Senate  (including 
Senators  Henry  Jackson.  Barry  Goldwater. 
John  Sparkman,  and  James  Buckley)  were 
directly  involved  in  the  dialogue  suid  debate 
concerning  the  implications  of  the  treaty. 
which  the  record  indicates  they  clearly  un- 
derstood to  ban  testing  and  development  of 
mobile/space-based  exotics. 

The  Reinterpretation  is  based  on  two  cat- 
egories of  incomplete,  imprecise,  or  general 
statements:  those  which  indicate  that  exo- 
tics cannot  be  deployed  and  those  which  in- 
dicate that  R&D  on  lasers  is  permitted. 
However,  each  of  these  statements  can  be 
read  as  consistent  with  either  the  Tradition- 


al Ihterpretation  or  the  Reinterpretation. 
F\irthermore,  all  but  one  of  these  occurred 
early  in  the  proceedings  before  clarifica- 
tionE  were  brought  out  in  the  course  of  de- 
tailed questioning  in  the  Armed  Services 
Committee. 

Tke  record  of  the  Senate  proceedings  does 
not  support  Sofaer's  assertion  that  the 
record  of  the  Senate  ratification  proceed- 
ings on  the  ABM  Treaty  and  statements 
made  at  or  near  the  the  ratification  period 
"can  be  fairly  read  to  support  the  so-called 
broader  interpretation."  ''  On  the  contrary, 
the  record  of  these  proceedings  makes  a 
compelling  case  for  the  opposite  conclusion: 
that  the  Senate  was  presented  with  a  treaty 
that  prohibited  testing  or  development  of 
mobile/space-based  exotics;  both  the  propo- 
nents suid  opponents  of  the  treaty  under- 
stood the  agreement  to  have  this  effect;  and 
there  was  no  challenge  to  this  understand- 
ing in  the  course  of  the  Senate's  approval  of 
the  treaty. 

In  summary.  I  have  examined  the  Rein- 
terpretation's  analysis  of  the  Senate  ratifi- 
cation proceedings  and  found  its  conclusions 
with  respect  to  this  record  not  to  be  credi- 
ble. I  have  concluded  that  the  Nixon  Admin- 
istration presented  the  Senate  with  the  Tra- 
ditional Interpretation  of  the  Treaty's 
limits  on  mobile/space-based  exotics.  I  have 
also  concluded  that  the  Senate  clearly  un- 
deratood  this  to  be  the  case  at  the  time  it 
gave  its  advice  and  consent  to  the  ratifica- 
tion of  the  Treaty.  In  my  judgment,  this 
conclusion  is  compelling  beyond  a  reasona- 
ble doubt. 

This  finding  does  not  address  all  issues 
raised  by  the  Reinterpretation.  In  the  two 
sucoeeding  reports,  I  will  examine  the  issues 
of  subsequent  practice  and  the  negotiating 
record,  and  any  final  judgments  must  incor- 
porate those  assessments.  Nonetheless,  the 
finding  that  the  Senate  approved  the  ABM 
Tregty  on  the  basis  of  its  clear  understand- 
ing and  acceptance  of  the  traditional  inter- 
pretation has  serious  ramifications  for  exec- 
utive branch  conduct.  These  implications 
will  be  addressed  in  the  following  section. 

StCTION  iv:  IMPLICATIONS  rOR  EXECOTIVE 
BRANCH  CONDUCT 

A.  The  novel  attempt  to  dismiss  the  sig- 
nificance of  statements  during  ratification 
proceedings  ignores  basic  principles  of 
treaty  interpretation. 

In  recent  weelts.  the  State  Department 
has  raised  a  new  theory,  apparently  plead- 
ing its  case  in  the  alternative.  State  has 
argued  that  regardless  of  whether  the  ratifi- 
cation proceedings  support  the  the  Reinter- 
pretation, Executive  Branch  testimony  pre- 
sented to  the  Senate  during  the  treaty- 
making  process  can  be  disregarded  because 
it  "has  absolutely  no  standing"  with  the  So- 
viets. In  my  opinion,  this  argument  is  incor- 
rect in  the  context  of  the  ABM  Treaty,  and 
is  squarely  in  conflict  with  the  constitution- 
al role  of  the  Senate. 

Recent  Soviet  statements  indicate  that 
they  now  consider  themselves  bound  by  the 
Traditional  Interpretation.  For  example,  in 
an  Octoljer  19,  1985  article  in  Pratida,  Mar- 
shall Sergei  Akhromeyev,  the  Chief  of  the 
Soviet  General  Staff,  stated:  "Article  V  of 
the  Treaty  absolutely  unambiguously  bans 
the  development,  testing,  and  deployment 
of  ABM  systems  or  components  of  space  or 
mobile  ground  basing,  and,  moreover,  re- 
gardless of  whether  these  systems  are  based 
on  existing  or  'future'  technologies."  "  The 
Reagan  Administration  has  not  argued  that 
the  Soviets  do  not  now  claim  to  be  bound  by 
the  Traditional  Interpretation.  Rather,  the 
administration's     position— as     stated     by 


Sofaer— i*  that  "only  after  the  United 
States  announcement  of  its  support  for  the 
broader  interpretation  in  October  1985  did 
the  Soviet  Union  begin  explicitly  to  articu- 
late the  restrictive  interpretation.*' 

Since  the  Soviets  clearly  agree  with  the 
traditional  interpretation,  the  State  Depart- 
ment's suggestion  that  statements  made  by 
U.S.  officials  during  ratification  proceedings 
have  no  standing  with  the  Soviets  is  a  curi- 
ous argument.  Let  us  assume,  however,  that 
the  Soviets  were  now  asserting  that  U.S. 
statements  during  the  ratification  proceed- 
ings had  "no  standing"  with  them.  Would 
the  U.S.  have  any  basis  in  international  law 
for  relying  on  the  statements  to  the  Senate 
if  we  were  insisting  that  the  Soviets  comply 
with  the  traditional  view? 

As  a  matter  of  international  law,  the  ac- 
tions of  the  parties,  including  their  state- 
ments, provides  an  important  guide  to  the 
meaning  of  a  Treaty.  As  Lord  McNair  notes 
in  his  classic  treatise.  The  Law  of  Treaties,'* 
"when  there  is  a  doubt  as  to  the  meaning  of 
a  provision  or  an  expression  contained  in  a 
treaty,  the  relevant  conduct  of  the  parties 
after  conclusion  of  the  treaty  (sometimes 
called  the  'practical  construction')  has  a 
high  probative  value  as  to  the  intention  of 
the  parties  at  the  time  of  its  conclusions."" 

McNair  also  states  that  "when  one  party 
in  some  public  document  such  as  a  statute 
adopts  a  particular  meaning,  circumstances 
can  arise,  particularly  after  the  lapse  of 
time  without  any  protest  from  the  other 
party,  in  which  that  evidence  will  influence 
a  tribunal."'*  Furthermore,  "twlhen  one 
party  to  &  treaty  discovers  that  other  par- 
ties to  a  treaty  are  placing  upon  It  an  inter- 
pretation which  in  the  opinion  of  the 
former  it  cannot  bear,  and  it  is  not  practical 
to  secure  agreement  upon  the  matter,  the 
former  party  should  at  once  notify  its  dis- 
sent to  the  other  parties  and  publish  a  rea- 
soned explanation  of  the  interpretation 
which  it  places  upon  the  term  in  dispute."  *° 
This  is  similar  to  the  proposition  under  U.S. 
domestic  law,  that  "if  one  party  knows  or 
has  reason  to  know  that  the  other  party  in- 
terprets language  in  a  particular  way.  his 
failure  to  speak  will  bind  him  to  the  other 
party's  understanding."  *•  Although  not 
necessarily  binding  as  a  matter  of  interna- 
tional law,  the  failure  to  object  to  a  publicly 
announced  interpretation  by  another  party 
to  a  treaty  is  clearly  relevant  to  the  treaty's 
meaning.** 

In  the  case  of  the  ABM  Treaty,  these 
principles  take  on  even  greater  significance 
in  view  of  attendance  by  Soviet  officials  at 
the  Senate  hearings  on  the  agreement. 
Indeed,  Senators  Goldwater  and  JEUikson 
noted  the  presence  of  one  such  Soviet  offi- 
cial—who was  apparently  a  regular  atten- 
dee—during an  extensive  discussion  with 
Nixon  Administration  officials  during  a  July 
19  Armed  Services  Committee  hearing  that 
dealt  at  length  and  in  great  detail  with  the 
specific  question  of  the  Treaty's  limitations 
in  the  area  of  laser  ABMs."  Even  if  the 
presence  of  Soviet  observers  had  not  been 
noted  for  the  record— which  it  was— it  is  ob- 
vious that  the  Soviets,  who  understand  how 
our  treatar-making  process  works,  monitored 
the  proceedings  and  reviewed  the  public 
records.  Based  on  their  clear  awareness  of 
the  interpretation  being  presented  to  the 
Senate,  If  the  Soviets  chose  to  enter  the 
Treaty  iBto  force  without  raising  an  objec- 
tion, the  U.S.  would  have  had  a  very  strong 
basis  in  law  for  insisiting  on  the  original 
meaning  as  presented  to  the  Senate— par- 
ticularly if  the  Soviets  waited  until  15  years 


later  to  undertake  a  different  view  of  the 
treaty. 

Aside  from  the  immediate  issue  of  the 
ABM  Treaty,  it  is  contrary  to  the  long-term 
interests  of  the  United  States  to  assert  that 
statements  made  to  the  Senate  have  no 
standing  with  other  parties  to  a  treaty.  The 
international  community  is  well-aware  of 
the  constitutional  role  of  the  Senate  In  the 
treaty-making  process,  and  they  are  on 
notice  that  the  executive  branch  explains 
treaties  to  the  Senate  during  the  ratifica- 
tion proceedings.  It  is  to  our  national  advan- 
tage to  ensure  that  such  authoritative  ex- 
planations remain  available  as  powerful  evi- 
dence of  a  treaty's  meaning  in  the  event  of 
an  interpretative  dispute  among  nations. 

B.  By  asserting  that  executive  branch  as- 
surances to  the  Senate  may  be  disregarded, 
the  proposed  reinterpretation  has  raised  a 
direct  constitutional  confrontation  with  the 
Congress. 

By  asserting  that  the  Executive  Branch 
may  now  disregard  the  views  of  those  who 
spoke  for  the  Administration  and  those  who 
debated  the  issue  in  the  Senate,  the  State 
Department  is  arguing,  in  effect,  that  Ad- 
ministration witnesses  need  not  accurately 
reflect  the  executive's  understanding  of  a 
treaty;  instead,  they  are  free  to  keep  that 
understanding  a  secret  and  may  mislead  the 
Senate  into  consenting  to  a  treaty  which 
has  a  secret  Interpretation  different  from 
the  meaning  presented  to  the  Senate.  This 
line  of  argument  has  profound  Implications 
for  the  legislative  process  in  general  and  the 
constitutional  role  of  the  Senate  In  particu- 
lar. 

Executive  branch  statements  to  the 
Senate  during  hearings  on  a  proposed  treaty 
may  provide  Important  evidence  on  Issues  of 
treaty  interpretation  in  the  international 
arena.  They  fill  an  even  more  important 
role,  however,  in  our  constitutional  system. 
Such  statements  are  an  integral  part  of  the 
making  of  a  treaty,  often  shaping  its  con- 
tent, and  well-known  to  all  parties  to  the 
proposal. 

Under  Article  II,  section  2,  clause  2  of  the 
Constitution,  the  presidential  power  to 
make  treaties  is  subject  to  the  requirement 
for  advice  and  consent  by  two-thirds  of  the 
Senators  present.  Article  VI,  paragraph  2 
provides  that  treaties  are  the  supreme  law 
of  the  land,  which  results  in  giving  treaties 
the  same  force  and  effect  as  legislation  en- 
acted after  action  by  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress. 

Louis  Henkin,  one  of  the  leading  constitu- 
tional authorities  in  this  field,  has  noted 
that  "although  treaty-making  has  often 
been  characterized  as  an  executive  function 
(in  that  special  sense  in  which  the  conduct 
of  foreign  relations  is  executive),  constitu- 
tional writers  have  considered  the  making 
of  treaties  to  be  different  from  others  exer- 
cises of  presidential  power,  principally  be- 
cause of  the  Senate's  role  in  the  process, 
perhaps  too  because  treaties  have  particular 
legal  and  political  qualities  and  conse- 
quences." •♦ 

Hamilton,  in  The  Federalist  (No.  75), 
clearly  Illustrated  the  Intent  of  the  Framers 
that  treaty-making  be  a  shared  power  be- 
tween Congress  and  the  President,  based  on 
mutual  trust:  •» 

"The  power  in  question  seems  *  •  *  to 
form  a  distinct  department,  and  to  belong, 
properly,  neither  to  the  legislative  nor  the 
executive.  The  qualities  elsewhere  detailed 
as  indispensable  in  the  management  of  for- 
eign negotiations,  point  out  the  Executive 
as  the  most  fit  agent  in  those  transactions; 
while  the  vast  importance  of  the  trust,  and 


the  operation  of  treaties  as  laws,  plead 
strongly  for  the  participation  of  the  whole 
or  a  portion  of  the  legislative  body  in  the 
office  of  making  them." 

Madison  took  the  position  that  "there  are 
sufficient  Indications  that  the  power  of  trea- 
ties is  regarded  by  the  constitution  as  mate- 
rially different  from  mere  executive  power, 
and  as  having  more  affinity  to  the  legisla- 
tive than  to  the  executive  character."  •• 

The  Senate  has  played  a  vital  role  in  nu- 
merous treaty  negotiations,  through  means 
such  as  the  process  of  confirming  negotia- 
tors, statutory  requirements  for  congres- 
sional consultation  during  the  negotiations 
process,  and  informal  discussions.*''  Under 
current  practice,  when  a  proposed  treaty  is 
submitted,  the  Senate  may  consent  to  the 
treaty,  withhold  its  consent  (either  express- 
ly or  through  inaction),  or  approve  it  with 
conditions.*" 

Because  the  Senate  is  an  active  partici- 
pant in  the  making  of  the  treaty,  the  hear- 
ings and  debates  are  a  vital  source  of  infor- 
mation as  to  what  the  treaty  means.  The 
nature  of  the  Issue  and  the  testimony  of  ex- 
ecutive branch  witnesses  may  lead  the 
Senate  to  attach  conditions  (e.g.,  if  there  is 
dispute  as  to  a  provision)  or  forego  condi- 
tions (e.g..  if  there  Is  an  authoritative  state- 
ment as  to  the  meaning  of  a  provision.) 

The  position  of  the  State  Department 
sends  a  clear  message  to  the  Senate:  you 
cannot  rely  on  our  representations  as  to  the 
meaning  of  a  treaty.  The  adverse  conse- 
quences of  this  proposition  extend  far 
beyond  the  issues  at  hand  regarding  the 
ABM  treaty.  Our  treaty  relationships  in- 
volve not  only  arms  control  matters,  but 
also  trade  and  business  matters  affecting 
the  economic  well-being  of  our  nation.  We 
cannot  ask  the  public  to  support  proposed 
treaties  If  the  executive  takes  the  position 
that  uncontradicted  formal  representations 
by  senior  officials  are  irrelevant  as  to  the 
meaning  of  a  treaty. 

Because  treaties  are  the  supreme  law  of 
the  land,  the  position  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment, if  accepted  by  the  Executive  Branch, 
would  compel  the  Senate  to  incorporate  into 
its  resolution  of  consent  an  "amendment"  of 
"understanding"  for  every  explanation 
given  by  an  executive  branch  witness  lest  It 
be  disavowed  as  "unilateral"  after  ratifica- 
tion. Treaties  so  laden  would  sink  under 
their  own  weight.  It  would  be  extemely  dif- 
ficult to  achieve  bilateral  agreements,  and 
virtually  impossible  for  the  United  States  to 
participate  in  multilateral  treaties.  In  addi- 
tion, the  Senate  would  feel  compelled  to  re- 
quest in  each  case  a  complete  record  of  the 
negotiating  history  in  order  to  ensure  that 
no  secret  understandings  would  emerge  con- 
trary to  assurances  given  to  the  Senate. 

In  short.  In  an  effort  to  save  the  Reinter- 
pretation by  asserting  that  Executive 
Branch  statements  to  the  Senate  are  essen- 
tially meaningless,  the  State  Department  is 
risking  a  serious  constitutional  confronta- 
tion involving  the  Executive  Branch  and 
Congress.  It  would  be  a  mistake  for  the  Ex- 
ecutive Banch  to  compound  the  problem 
further  by  asserting  that  the  Senate  has  no 
role  to  play  with  respect  to  the  meaning  of 
treaties.  Although  the  I»resident  traditional- 
ly has  determined  the  position  of  the 
United  States  as  to  the  meaning  of  a  treaty 
for  international  purposes,  his  authority  is 
not  unilateral.  It  is  subject,  for  example,  to 
any  understandings  imposed  by  the  Senate 
in  its  consent  to  ratification.*'  Moreover,  as 
noted  by  Henkin.  "Congress,  too,  has  occa- 
sion to  interpret  a  treaty  when  it  considers 
implementing  legislation  or  other  legislation 


on  the  same  subject  [and  has]  *  *  *  claimed 
the  right  to  interpret  a  treaty  independent- 
ly, even  while  admitting  that  the  Execu- 
tive's interpretation  is  entitled  to  'great 
weight.'  It  could  happen,  then,  that  Con- 
gress and  the  courts  would  in  effect  apply 
treaty  provisions  differently  from  those 
that  bind  the  United  States  international- 
ly—another cost  of  the  separation  of 
powers."  "> 

As  a  general  proposition,  the  views  of  the 
Executive  on  the  interpretation  of  a  treaty 
normally  receive  great  deference  from  the 
Congress.  Application  of  that  principle  in 
terms  of  the  meaning  presented  to  the 
Senate  by  the  Executive  Branch  at  the  time 
of  ratification  leads  to  an  interpretation 
that  mobile/space-based  exotics  may  not  be 
developed  or  tested.  Under  the  Reinterpre- 
tation. such  testing  and  development  is  per- 
mitted. In  this  situation,  many  in  the 
Senate  may  be  inclined  to  apply  the  classic 
line  of  cross-examination  to  the  Executive 
Branch;  "Should  we  believe  what  you  were 
telling  us  then  or  should  we  believe  what 
you  are  telling  us  now?" 

The  Senate  has  the  right  to  presume  that 
Executive  Branch  witnesses  are  informed 
and  truthful  in  their  testimony,  particularly 
when  it  comes  to  the  Senate's  constitutional 
role  as  a  participant  in  the  treaty-making 
process.  The  State  Department's  assertion 
that  the  executive,  in  effect,  may  mislead 
the  Senate  as  to  the  meaning  of  a  Treaty 
has  the  unfortunate  effect  of  directly  chal- 
lenging the  Senate's  constitutional  role.  The 
effect  may  well  produce  a  Congressional 
backlash  through  exercise  of  the  power  of 
the  purse  and  the  power  to  raise  and  sup- 
port armies  in  a  manner  that  would  give 
effect  to  the  original  meaning  of  the  Treaty 
as  presented  to  the  Senate. 

C.  Conclusion 

The  Senate  was  clearly  informed  by  the 
Executive  Branch  that  the  Treaty  prohibits 
testing  and  development  of  mobile/space- 
based  ABMs  using  exotics.  This  was  an  issue 
which  key  Senators  viewed  as  a  matter  of 
significance,  and  which  was  directly  ad- 
dressed by  the  Executive  Branch  during  the 
treaty-making  process  in  statements  to  the 
Senate.  These  circumstances  raise  a  number 
of  possibilities  with  respect  to  the  signifi- 
cance of  other  evidence  as  to  the  meaning  of 
the  Treaty: 

a.  If  the  negotiating  record  and  evidence 
of  subsequent  practice  by  the  parties  sup- 
ports the  Traditional  Interpretation,  the 
issue  would  be  beyond  question. 

b.  If  the  negotiating  record  and  evidence 
of  subsequent  practice  is  ambiguous  or  in- 
conclusive, there  would  be  no  basis  for  aban- 
doning the  Traditional  Interpretation  as 
clearly  understood  by  the  Senate  at  the 
lime  It  gave  its  advice  and  consent  on  the 
basis  of  this  understanding.  Absent  compel- 
ling evidence  that  the  Senate  was  misin- 
formed as  to  the  agreement  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union,  the 
compact  reached  between  the  Senate  and 
the  Executive  Branch  at  the  time  of  ratifi- 
cation should  be  upheld. 

c.  If  the  negotiating  record  and  evidence 
of  the  subsequent  practices  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  establish  a  con- 
clusive basis  for  the  Reinterpretation.  this 
would  mean  that  the  Nixon  Administration 
signed  one  contract  with  the  Soviets  and  the 
Senate  ratified  a  different  contract.  Such  a 
conclusion  would  have  profoundly  disturb- 
ing constitutional  implications— to  say  the 
least.  In  effect,  the  President  would  have  to 
choose  between  the  Executive  Branch's  obli- 
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answers  tf .  and  I  keep  thinking  of  Senator  Jack- 
son's remarks  here  about  the  member  of  the  Soviet 
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gmtkHW  to  the  Senate  and  its  contract  with 
the  Soviet  Union.  If  he  did  not  choose  to 
boDor  the  oommitments  the  Senate,  the 
Senate  wouM  have  to  develop  an  appropri- 
ate rwponf  or  riak  having  its  role  in  the 
treaty-making  prooeas  become  meaningless. 
In  two  reports  which  I  intend  to  present 
to  the  Senate  within  a  few  days.  I  will  ad- 
diiai  the  subaequent  practice  of  the  two 
parties  and  the  Treaty  negotiating  record 
with  a  view  towards  determining  which  of 
the  three  situations  currently  confronts  the 
Senate. 
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one  of  our  research  organizations  of  the  application 
of  laser  technology  to  ballistic  missile  defen.scv 
Nothing  In  the  agreements  as  they  have  been  pub- 
lished would  call  for  this  action." 

"  1972  Armed  Services  Hearings,  surjm  note  19.  at 
31. 

"  Id.  at  274. 

"  /<t  at  275. 

"  Id.,  transcript  at  312. 

■■IMS  Senate  Hearings,  supra  note  3.  at  169-170. 

"  Id.  at  171. 

"  Id.  at  170. 

"  Id.  at  171. 

"  1972  .^rmed  Seroices  Hearings,  supra  note  19.  at 
439. 


"Id.  at  440. 

"/<t  at438. 

''/d.  at  443. 

"  1972  Foreign  Relations  Hearings,  supra  note  2. 
at  2*8. 

"Id.  at  268. 

"/(tat  269. 

'•118  Cong.  Rec.  26.703  (1972). 

"•1985  Senate  Hearings,  supra  note  3.  at  171. 

•'118  Cono.  Rec.  26.700(1972). 

"19SS  Senate  Hearings,  supra  note  3.  at  171. 

"See  1972  Armed  Services  Hearings,  supra  note 
19.  at  99.  It  is  noteworthy  that  in  the  same  state- 
ment Smith  said  that  Article  li.  which  defines  ABM 
systems  covered  by  the  Treaty,  "has  a  very  impor- 
tant t)earing  on  the  whole  question  of  what  we  call 
futire  ABM  systems."  This  directly  contradicts  the 
Reinterpretation.  which  is  based  on  the  premise 
that  Article  II  does  not  cover  future  systems. 

•*  l9gS  Senate  Hearings,  supra  note  3.  at  168. 

*^l!epnn(ed  in  1972  Armed  Services  Hearings, 
supfa  note  19.  at  81.  Under  the  same  subheading 
("Future  ABM  Systems").  Rogers'  letter  also  in- 
cluded a  discussion  of  the  definitions  in  Article  II 
and  the  prohibitions  on  deployment  in  Article  III 
under  this  same  subheading  (  "Future  ABM  Sys- 
tems"), thereby  indicating  that  such  exotics  were 
covered  by  these  provisions.  This  contradicts  the 
Reinterpretation's  contention  that  exotics  were 
covo^d  only  by  Agreed  Statement  D. 

"1972  Foreign  Relations  Hearings,  supra  note  2. 
at  6;  20.  In  his  prepared  statement.  Rogers  said. 
"Perhaps  of  even  greater  importance  as  a  qualita- 
tive limitation  is  that  the  parties  have  agreed  that 
futiae  exotic  types  of  ABM  systems,  i.e..  systems 
depending  on  such  devices  as  lasers,  may  not  be  de- 
ployed, even  in  permitted  areas."  Later,  in  response 
to  a  question  by  Senator  Aiken  about  laser  ABMs. 
he  said.  "Under  the  agreement  we  provide  that 
exotic  ABM  systems  may  not  t>e  deployed  and  that 
would  include,  of  course.  ABM  system  based  on  the 
laser  principle." 

''Id.  at  20.  In  response  to  another  question  by 
Senstor  Aiken  on  Laser  ABMs.  Smith  said: 

•  •  •  we  have  covered  this  concern  of  yours  in  this 
treaty  by  prohibiting  the  deployment  of  future 
type  technology.  Unless  the  Treaty  is  amended. 
t>oth  sides  can  only  deploy  launchers  and  intercep- 
tors and  radars.  There  are  no  inhibitions  on  mod- 
erniting  this  tyije  of  technology  except  that  it 
cannot  be  deployed  in  mobile  land-based  or  space- 
based  or  sea-based  or  air-based  configurations.  But 
the  laser  concern  was  considered  and  both  sides 
hav«  agreed  that  they  will  not  deploy  future  type 
ABM  technology  unless  the  treaty  is  amended. 

'"  J972  Armed  Senices  Hearings,  supra  note  19.  at 
287.  Smith  said:  "The  development  and  testing,  as 
well  as  deployment  of  sea.  air,  space-based,  and 
land-mobile  ABM  devices  is  prohibited.  Of  perhaps 
even  greater  importance,  the  parties  have  agreed 
that  no  future  types  of  ABM  systems  based  on  dif- 
ferent physical  principles  from  present  technology 
can  be  deployed  unless  the  treaty  is  amended. '" 

'■■/<*,  at  171. 

■  Id.  at  222. 
'  Id.  at  295, 

/d.  at  306, 

■'118  Cong.  Rec  at  26,707  (1972i  Senator  Fong 
said,  [The  Treaty]  (a)llows  research  and  develop- 
ment on  ABM  systems  to  continue,  but  not  the  de- 
ployment of  exotic  or  so-called  future  systems, " 

••yd.  at  26.693. 

■  J985  Senate  Hearings,  supra  note  3,  at  167, 
■'■Foreign    Broadcast    Information   Service,    Oct. 

19.  1985.  at  AA3, 
■■  99  Harv,  L.  Rev.  at  1985  n,37. 
"McNair,  supra  note  13.  at  424. 
•  Id.  a(  427. 
•■■■  Id.  at  429, 

•  '  Corbiii  on  Contracts  (C,  Kaufman,  ed,,  Supp. 
1984).  at  462. 

'- McNair.  supra  note  13,  al  431.  Cf.  Anglo-Irani- 
an Oil  Case  (United  Kingdom  v.  Iran)  ICJ  Reports 
(1992)  al  16-18  in  which  the  International  Court  of 
Justice  noted  the  failure  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment to  object  to  Iranian  domestic  legislation  as 
eviclence  of  Iran's  obligations  under  a  treaty  with 
respect  to  the  British  Government, 

■ '  1972  Armed  Seniccs  Hearings,  supra  note  19.  at 
437.  This  exchange— which  immediately  preceded 
the  discussion  in  which  the  word  laser  was  used 
thirteen  times— went  as  follows: 

Stnalor  Goldwater,  I  recognize  what  I  have  said 
about  the  inability  of  the  man  in  uniform  and  in- 
ability of  the  man  in  civilian  clothes  to  answer  per- 
tin^t  questions  that  I  think  we  should  have  the 


answers  t^.  and  I  keep  thinking  of  Senator  Jack- 
son's remarks  here  about  the  memt>er  of  the  Soviet 
embassy.  Is  he  here  today? 

Senator  Jackson.  Yes. 

Senator  Goldwatek.  He  is  an  expert  in  this 
field— Senator  Jackson  said  this  gentleman  knows 
all  the  aaswers  to  the  questions  I  am  asking— I 
can't  understand  why  a  U.S.  Senator  can't  have  the 
same  knowledge. 

•*  L.  Hetikin.  Foreign  A/fairs  and  the  Constitu- 
tion. 130  (1972). 

"■  The  Federalist  Papers,  No.  75, 

"•  Quoted  in  Henkin.  supra  note  64  at  130.  n,*. 

•'See  Henkin.  lupra  note  84.  at  131-36:  Treaties 
and  Other  International  Agreements:  The  Role  of 
the  Senate,  S.  Rpt.  No.  205.  98th  Cong..  2d  Sess.  30- 
36  (1984)  (Prepared  for  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Contmittee  by  the  Congressional  Research 
Service), 

«"S,  Rpt.  205.  supra,  at  109-18. 

"Id.  at  119-29. 

"■  Henkin.  supra  note  64.  at  167.  n*. 

Treaty    Between    the    United    States    or 

America  and  the  Union  of  Soviet  Social- 
ist Retublics  on  the  Limitation  of  Anti- 

BaixisTic  Missile  Systems 

SignediSt  Moscow  May  26.  1972. 

Ratification  advised  by  U.S.  Senate 
August  3t  1972. 

Ratified  by  U.S.  President  September  30. 
1972. 

Proclaimed  by  U.S.  President  October  3. 
1972. 

Instruments  of  ratification  exchanged  Oc- 
tober 3.  1972. 

Entered  into  force  October  3.  1972. 

The  Uhited  States  of  America  and  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  herein- 
after referred  to  as  the  Parties. 

Proceeding  from  the  premise  that  nuclear 
war  would  have  devastating  consequences 
for  all  mankind. 

Considering  that  effective  measures  to 
limit  anti-ballistic  missile  systems  would  be 
a  substantial  factor  in  curbing  the  race  in 
strategic  offensive  arms  and  would  lead  to  a 
decrease  in  the  risk  of  outbreak  of  war  in- 
volving nuclear  weapons. 

Proceeding  from  the  premise  that  the  lim- 
itation of  anti-ballistic  missile  systems,  as 
well  as  «rtain  agreed  measures  with  respect 
to  the  littiitation  of  strategic  offensive  arms, 
would  contribute  to  the  creation  of  more  fa- 
vorable Conditions  for  further  negotiations 
on  limitihg  strategic  arms. 

Mindful  of  their  obligations  under  Article 
VI  of  the  Treaty  on  the  Non-Proliferation 
of  Nuclear  Weapons. 

Declaring  their  intention  to  achieve  at  the 
earliest  possible  date  the  cessation  of  the 
nuclear  arms  race  and  to  take  effective 
measures  toward  reductions  in  strategic 
arms,  nuclear  disarmament,  and  general  and 
complete  disarmament. 

Desiring  to  contribute  to  the  relaxation  of 
international  tension  and  the  strengthening 
of  trust  between  States. 

Have  ajgreed  as  follows: 

article  I 

1.  Eacb  party  undertakes  to  limit  anti-bal- 
listic missile  (ABM)  systems  and  to  adopt 
other  measures  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions at  this  Treaty. 

2.  Each  Party  undertakes  not  to  deploy 
ABM  systems  for  a  defense  of  the  territory 
of  its  country  and  not  to  provide  a  base  for 
such  a  ciefense.  and  not  to  deploy  ABM  sys- 
tems for  defense  of  an  individual  region 
except  36  provided  for  in  Article  III  of  this 
Treaty. 

ARTICLE  II 

1.  Porlthe  purpose  of  this  Treaty  an  ABM 
system  i^  a  system  to  counter  strategic  bal- 


listic missiles  or  their  elements  in  flight  tra- 
jectory, currently  consisting  of 

(a)  ABM  interceptor  missiles,  which  are 
interceptor  missiles  constructed  and  de- 
ployed for  an  ABM  role,  or  of  a  type  tested 
in  an  ABM  mode; 

(b)  ABM  launchers,  which  are  launchers 
constructed  and  deployed  for  launching 
ABM  Interceptor  missiles,  and 

(c)  ABM  radars,  which  are  radars  con- 
structed and  deployed  for  an  ABM  role,  or 
of  a  type  tested  in  an  ABM  mode 

2.  The  ABM  system  components  listed  in 
paragraph  1  of  this  Article  include  those 
which  are: 

(a)  operational; 

(b)  under  construction; 

(c)  undergoing  testing: 

(d)  undergoing  overhaul,  repair  or  conver- 
sion; or 

(e)  mothballed. 

ARTICLE  III 

Each  Party  undertakes  not  to  deploy 
ABM  systems  or  their  components  except 
that: 

(a)  within  one  ABM  system  deployment 
area  having  a  radius  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  kilometers  and  centered  on  the  Party's 
national  capital,  a  Party  may  deploy:  (1 )  no 
more  than  one  hundred  ABM  launchers  and 
no  more  than  one  hundred  ABM  interceptor 
missiles  at  launch  sites,  and  (2)  ABM  radars 
within  no  more  than  six  ABM  radars  com- 
plexes, the  area  of  each  complex  being  cir- 
cular and  having  a  diameter  of  no  more 
than  three  kilometers:  and 

(b)  within  one  ABM  system  deployment 
area  having  a  radius  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  kilometers  and  containing  ICBM  silo 
launchers,  a  Party  may  deploy:  ( 1 )  no  more 
than  one  hundred  ABM  launchers  and  no 
more  than  one  hundred  ABM  interceptor 
missiles  at  launch  sites,  (2)  two  large 
phased-array  ABM  radars  comparable  in  po- 
tential to  corresponding  ABM  radars  oper- 
ational or  under  construction  on  the  date  of 
signature  of  the  Treaty  in  an  ABM  system 
deployment  area  containing  ICBM  silo 
launchers,  and  (3)  no  more  than  eighteen 
ABM  radars  each  having  a  potential  less 
than  the  potential  of  the  smaller  of  the 
above-mentioned  two  large  phased-array 
ABM  radars. 

ARTICLE  IV 

The  limitations  provided  for  in  Article  III 
shall  not  apply  to  ABM  systems  or  their 
com{>onents  used  for  development  of  test- 
ing, and  lo(»ted  within  current  or  addition- 
ally agreed  test  ranges.  Each  Party  may 
have  no  more  than  a  total  of  fifteen  ABM 
launchers  at  test  ranges. 

ARTICLE  V 

1.  Each  Party  undertakes  not  to  develop, 
test,  or  deploy  ABM  systems  or  components 
which  are  sea-based,  air-based,  space-based, 
or  mobile  land-based. 

2.  Each  Party  undertakes  not  to  develop, 
test,  or  deploy  ABM  launchers  for  launch- 
ing more  than  one  ABM  interceptor  missile 
at  a  time  from  each  launcher,  not  to  modify 
deployed  launchers  to  provide  them  with 
such  a  capability,  not  to  develop,  test,  or 
deploy  automatic  or  semi-automatic  or 
other  similar  systems  for  rapid  reload  of 
ABM  launchers. 

ARTICLE  VI 

To  enhance  assurance  of  the  effectiveness 
of  the  limitations  on  ABM  systems  and 
their  components  provided  by  the  Treaty, 
each  Party  undertakes: 

(a)  not  to  give  missiles,  launchers,  or 
radars,  other  than  ABM  interceptor  mis- 


siles, ABM  launchers,  or  ABM  radars,  capa- 
bilities to  counter  strategic  ballistic  missiles 
or  their  elements  in  flight  trajactory,  and 
not  to  test  them  in  an  ABM  mode,  and 

(b)  not  to  deploy  in  the  future  radars  for 
early  warning  of  strategic  ballistic  missile 
attack  except  at  locations  along  the  periph- 
ery of  its  national  territory  and  oriented 
outward 

ARTItXE  VII 

Subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  Treaty, 
modernization  antl  replacement  of  ABM  sys- 
tems or  their  components  may  be  carried 
out. 

ARTICLE  VIII 

ABM  systems  or  their  components  in 
excess  of  the  numbers  or  outside  the  areas 
specified  in  this  Treaty,  as  well  as  ABM  sys- 
tems or  their  components  prohibited  by  this 
Treaty,  shall  be  destroyed  or  dismantled 
under  agreed  procedures  within  the  shortest 
possible  agreed  period  of  time. 

ARTICLE  IX 

To  assure  the  viability  and  effectiveness 
of  this  Treaty,  each  Party  undertakes  not  to 
transfer  to  other  States,  and  not  to  deploy 
outside  its  national  territory.  ABM  systems 
or  their  components  limited  by  this  Treaty. 

ARTICLE  X 

Each  Party  undertakes  not  to  assume  any 
international  obligations  which  would  con- 
flict with  this  Treaty. 

ARTICLE  XI 

The  Parties  undertake  to  continue  active 
negotiations  for  limitations  on  strategic  of- 
fensive arms. 

ARTICLE  XII 

1.  For  the  purpose  of  providing  assurance 
of  compliance  with  the  provisions  of  this 
Treaty,  each  Party  shall  use  national  tech- 
nical means  of  verification  at  its  disposal  in 
a  manner  consistent  with  generally  recog- 
nized principles  of  international  law. 

2.  Each  Party  undertakes  not  to  interfere 
with  the  national  technical  means  of  verifi- 
cation of  the  other  Party  operating  in  ac- 
cordance with  paragraph  1  of  this  Article. 

3.  Each  Party  undertakes  not  to  use  delib- 
erate concealment  measures  which  imjjede 
verification  by  national  technical  means  of 
compliance  with  the  provisions  of  this 
Treaty.  This  obligation  shall  not  require 
changes  in  current  construction,  assembly, 
conversion,  or  overhaul  practices. 

ARTICLE  XIII 

1.  To  promote  the  objectives  and  imple- 
mentation of  the  provisions  of  this  Treaty, 
the  Parties  shall  establish  promptly  a 
Standing  Consultative  Commission,  within 
the  framework  of  which  they  will: 

(a)  consider  questions  (X)ncerning  compli- 
ance with  the  obligations  assumed  and  re- 
lated situations  which  may  be  considered 
ambiguous: 

(b)  provide  on  a  voluntary  basis  such  in- 
formation as  either  Party  considers  neces- 
sary to  assure  confidence  in  compliance 
with  the  obligations  assumed 

(c)  consider  questions  involving  unintend- 
ed interference  with  national  technical 
means  of  verification. 

(d)  consider  possible  changes  in  the  strate- 
gic situation  which  have  a  bearing  on  the 
provisions  of  this  Treaty. 

(e)  agree  upon  procedures  and  dates  for 
destruction  or  dismantling  of  ABM  systems 
or  their  components  in  cases  provided  for  by 
the  provisions  of  this  Treaty. 

(f)  consider,  as  appropriate,  possible  pro- 
[>osals  for  further  increasing  the  viability  of 
the  Treaty,  including  proposals  for  amend- 


ments in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
this  Treaty. 

(g)  (xinsider.  as  appropriate,  proposals  for 
further  measures  amend  at  Umitinc  strate- 
gic arms. 

2.  The  Parties  through  consultation  shall 
establish  and  may  amend  as  appropriate. 
Regulations  for  the  Standing  Consultative 
Commission  governing  procedures,  composi- 
tion and  other  relevant  matters. 

ARTICLE  XIV 

1.  Each  Party  may  propose  amendments 
to  this  Treaty.  Agreed  amendments  shall 
enter  into  force  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
cedures governing  the  entry  into  force  of 
this  Treaty. 

2.  Five  years  after  entry  into  force  of  this 
Treaty,  and  at  five-year  intervals  thereafter, 
the  Parties  shall  together  conduct  a  review 
of  this  Treaty. 

ARTICLE  XV 

1.  This  Treaty  shall  be  of  unlimited  dura- 
tion. 

2.  Each  Party  shall,  in  exercising  its  na- 
tional sovereignty,  have  the  right  to  with- 
draw from  this  Treaty  if  it  decides  that  ex- 
traordinary events  related  to  the  subject 
matter  of  this  Treaty  have  jeopardized  its 
supreme  interests.  It  shall  give  notice  of  Its 
decision  to  the  other  Party  six  months  prior 
to  withdrawal  from  the  Treaty.  Such  notice 
shall  include  a  statement  of  the  extraordi- 
nary events  the  notifying  Party  regards  as 
having  jeopardized  its  supreme  interests. 

ARTICLE  XVI 

1.  This  Treaty  shall  be  subject  to  ratifica- 
tion in  accordance  with  the  constitutional 
procedures  of  each  Party.  The  Treaty  shall 
enter  into  force  on  the  day  of  the  exchange 
of  instruments  of  ratifi(»tion. 

2.  This  Treaty  shall  be  registered  pursu- 
ant to  Article  102  of  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations. 

DONE  at  Moscow  on  May  26,  1972,  in  two 
copies,  each  in  the  English  and  Russian  lan- 
guages, both  texts  being  equally  authentic. 
For  the  Uni'ted  Sta'tis  or 

America. 
Richard  Nixon. 
President       of      the 
United    States    of 
America. 
For  the  Union  of  Soviet 

Socialist  Republics. 
L.  I.  Breehnev. 
CJenerof  Secretary  of 
the    Central    Com- 
mittee       of       the 
CPSV. 

Agreed  Statements.  Common  Understand- 
ings, AND  Unilateral  Statements  Regard- 
ing the  Treaty  Between  the  United 
States  of  America  and  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics  on  the  Limi- 
tation of  Anti-Ballistic  Missiles 

1 .  AGREED  STATTMENTS 

The  document  set  forth  below  was  agreed 
upon  and  initialed  by  the  Heads  of  the  Dele- 
gations on  May  26.  1972  (letter  designations 
added): 

Agreed  statements  regarding  the  treaty 
between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  on 
the  limitation  of  Anti-Ballistic  Missile  Sys- 
tems: 

[AJ 

The  Parties  understand  that  in  addition  to 
the  ABM  radars  which  may  be  deployed  in 
accordance  with  subparagraph  (a)  of  Article 
III  of  the  Treaty,  those  non-phased-array 
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ABM  ndan  operational  on  the  date  of  sig- 
mttu«   of  the   Treaty   within   the   ABM 
■yatcm  deployment  area  for  defense  of  the 
national  capital  may  be  retained. 
IB] 

The  Parties  understand  that  the  potential 
(the  product  of  mean  emitted  power  in 
watts  and  antenna  area  in  square  meters)  of 
the  anaUer  of  the  two  large  phased-array 
ABM  radars  referred  to  in  subparagraph  (b> 
of  Article  ni  of  the  Treaty  is  considered  for 
purposes  of  the  Treaty  to  be  three  million. 
[CJ 

The  Parties  understand  that  the  center  of 
the  ABM  system  deplo)mfient  area  centered 
on  the  national  capital  and  the  center  of 
the  ABM  system  deployment  area  contain- 
ing ICBM  sUo  launchers  for  each  Party 
shall  be  separated  by  no  less  than  thirteen 
hundred  kilometers. 

lO] 

In  order  to  insure  fulfillment  of  the  obli- 
gation not  to  deploy  ABM  systems  and  their 
components  except  as  provided  in  Article  III 
of  the  Treaty,  the  Parties  agree  that  in  the 
event  ABM  systems  based  on  other  physical 
principles  and  including  components  capa- 
ble of  substituting  for  ABM  interceptor  mis- 
siles, ABM  launchers,  or  ABM  radars  are 
created  in  the  future,  specific  limitations  on 
such  systems  and  their  components  would 
be  subject  to  discussion  in  accordance  with 
Article  XIII  and  agreement  in  accordance 
with  Article  XTV  of  the  Treaty. 
[E] 

The  Parties  understand  that  Article  V  of 
the  Treaty  includes  obligations  not  to  devel- 
op, test  or  deploy  ABM  interceptor  missiles 
for  the  delivery  by  each  ABM  interceptor 
missile  of  more  than  one  independently 
guided  warhead. 

[F] 
The  Parties  agree  not  to  deploy  phased- 
array  radars  having  a  potential  (the  product 
of  mean  emitted  power  in  watts  and  anten- 
na area  in  square  meters)  exceeding  three 
million,  except  as  provided  for  in  Articles 
III.  IV  and  VI  of  the  Treaty,  or  except  for 
the  purposes  of  tracking  objects  in  outer 
space  or  for  use  as  national  technical  means 
of  verification. 

[Gl 
The  Parties  understand  that  Article  IX  of 
the  Treaty  includes  the  obligation  of  the 
U.S.  and  the  USSR  not  to  provide  to  other 
States  technical  descriptions  or  blue  prints 
specially  worked  out  for  the  construction  of 
ABM  systems  and  their  components  limited 
by  the  Treaty. 

3.  COMIfON  DNDERSTANDINGS 

Common  understanding  of  the  Parties  on 
the  following  matters  was  reached  during 
the  negotiations. 

A.  Location  of  ICBM  Defenses 
The  n.S.  Delegation  made  the  following 
statement  on  May  26.  1972: 

Article  III  of  the  ABM  Treaty  provides  for 
each  side  one  ABM  system  deployment  area 
centered  on  its  national  capital  and  one 
ABM  system  deployment  area  containing 
ICBM  silo  launchers.  The  two  sides  have 
registered  agreement  on  the  following  state- 
ment: "The  Parties  understand  that  the 
center  of  the  ABM  system  deployment  area 
centered  on  the  national  capital  and  the 
center  of  the  ABM  system  deployment  area 
containing  ICBM  silo  launchers  for  each 
Party  shall  be  separated  by  no  less  than 
thirteen  hundred  kilometers."  In  this  con- 
nection, the  U.S.  side  notes  that  its  ABM 


system  deployment  area  for  defense  of 
ICBM  silo  launchers,  located  west  of  the 
Mississippi  River,  will  be  centered  in  the 
Grand  Forks  ICBM  silo  launcher  deploy- 
ment area.  (See  Agreed  Statement  [CI.) 

B.  ABM  Test  Ranges 

The  U.S.  Delegation  made  the  following 
statement  on  April  26.  1972: 

Article  IV  of  the  ABM  Treaty  provides 
thai  "the  limitations  provided  for  in  Article 
III  shall  not  apply  to  ABM  systems  or  their 
components  used  for  development  or  test- 
ing, and  located  within  current  or  addition- 
ally agreed  test  ranges."  We  believe  it  would 
be  useful  to  assure  that  there  is  no  misun- 
derstanding as  to  current  ABM  test  ranges. 
It  Is  our  understanding  that  ABM  test 
ranges  encompass  the  area  within  which 
ABM  components  are  located  for  test  pur- 
poses. The  current  U.S.  ABM  test  ranges  are 
at  White  Sands.  New  Mexico,  and  at  Kwaja- 
lein  Atoll,  and  the  current  Soviet  ABM  test 
range  is  near  Sary  Shagan  in  Kazakhstan. 
We  consider  that  non-phased  array  radar  of 
tyi>es  used  for  range  safety  or  instrumenta- 
tion purposes  may  be  located  outside  ABM 
test  ranges.  We  interpret  the  reference  in 
Arttele  IV  to  "additionally  agreed  to  ranges 
to  mean  that  ABM  components  will  not  be 
located  at  any  other  test  ranges  without 
prior  agreement  between  our  Governments 
that  there  will  be  such  additional  ABM  test 
ranges. 

On  May  5,  1972,  the  Soviet  Delegation 
stated  that  there  was  a  common  under- 
standing on  what  ABM  test  ranges  were, 
that  the  use  of  the  types  of  non-ABM 
radars  for  range  safety  or  instrumentation 
was  not  limited  under  the  Treaty,  that  the 
reference  in  Article  IV  to  "additionally 
agreed"  test  ranges  was  sufficiently  clear, 
and  that  national  means  permitted  identify- 
ing current  test  ranges. 

C.  Mobile  ABM  Systems 

Oh  January  29,  1972.  the  U.S.  Delegation 
made  the  following  statement: 

Article  V(l)  of  the  Joint  Draft  Text  of  the 
ABM  Treaty  includes  an  undertaking  not  to 
develop,  test,  or  deploy  mobile  land-based 
AMB  systems  and  their  components.  On 
May  5.  1971.  the  U.S.  side  indicated  that,  in 
its  view,  a  prohibition  on  deployment  of 
mobile  ABM  systems  and  components  would 
rule  out  the  deployment  of  ABM  launchers 
and  radars  which  were  not  permanent  fixed 
types.  At  that  time,  we  asked  for  the  Soviet 
view  of  this  interpretation.  Does  the  Soviet 
side  agree  with  the  U.S.  side's  interpretation 
put  forward  on  May  5.  1917. 

Or  April  13.  1972.  the  Soviet  Delegation 
said  there  is  a  general  common  understand- 
ing on  this  matter. 

D.  Standing  Consultative  Commission 
Ambassador    Smith    made    the    following 
statement  on  May  22.  1972: 

The  United  States  proposes  that  the  sides 
agree  that,  with  regard  to  initial  implemen- 
tation of  the  ABM  Treaty's  Article  XIII  on 
the  Standing  Consultative  Commission 
(SCC)  and  of  the  consultation  Articles  to 
the  interim  Agreement  on  offensive  arms 
and  the  Accidents  Agreement,'   agreement 


'  3i>e  Articlp  7  o(  Agrermenl  to  Rt-duce  the  Risk 
of  Outbreak  of  Nuclear  War  Between  the  United 
States  of  America  and  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics,  signed  Sept.  30.  1971. 


establishing  the  SCC  will  be  worked  out 
early  in  the  follow-on  SALT  negotiations: 
until  that  is  completed.  The  following  ar- 
rangements will  prevail  when;  SALT  is  in 
session.  |Lny  consultation  desired  by  either 
side  und^r  these  Article  can  be  carried  out 
by  the  two  SALT  Delegations;  when  SALT 
is  not  in  session,  ad  hoc  arrangements  for 
any  desired  consultations  under  these  Arti- 
cles may  be  made  through  diplomatic  chan- 
nels. 

Minister  Semenov  replied  that,  on  an  ad 
referendnm  basis,  he  could  agree  that  the 
U.S.  statement  corresponded  to  the  Soviet 
understanding. 

E.  Standstill 

On  Maty  6.  1972.  Minister  Semenov  made 
the  follo^ving  statement: 

In  an  eiffort  to  accommodate  the  wishes  of 
the  U.S.  side,  the  Soviet  Delegation  is  pre- 
pared to  proceed  on  the  basis  that  the  two 
sides  will  in  fact  observe  the  obligations  of 
both  the  interim  Agreement  and  the  ABM 
Treaty  beginning  from  the  date  of  signature 
of  these  two  documents. 

In  reply,  the  U.S.  Delegation  made  the 
following  statement  on  May  20.  1972. 
ARMS  CONTROL  AND  DISARMAMENT 
AGREEMENTS 

The  U.S.  agrees  in  principle  with  the 
Soviet  statement  made  on  May  6  concerning 
observance  of  obligations  beginning  from 
date  of  signature  but  we  would  like  to  make 
clear  our  understanding  that  this  means 
that  pending  ratification  and  acceptance, 
neither  side  would  take  any  action  prohibit- 
ed by  the  agreements  after  they  had  en- 
tered in  force.  This  understanding  would 
continue  to  apply  in  the  absence  of  notifica- 
tion by  either  signatory  of  its  intention  not 
to  proceexl  with  ratification  or  approval. 

The  Soviet  Delegation  indicated  agree- 
ment with  the  U.S.  statement. 

3.  UNILATERAL  STATEMENTS 

The      following     noteworthy      unilateral 
statemenlts  were  made  during  the  negotia- 
tions by  the  United  States  Delegations: 
A.  Withdrawal  from  the  ABM  Treaty 

On  May  9.  1972.  Ambassador  Smith  made 
the  following  statement: 

The  U.B.  Delegation  has  streessed  the  im- 
portance the  U.S.  Government  attaches  to 
achieving  agreement  on  more  complete  limi- 
tations OBI  strategic  offensive  arms,  follow- 
ing agreement  on  an  ABM  Treaty  and  on  an 
Interim  Agreement  on  certain  measures 
with  respect  to  the  limitation  of  strategic 
offensive  arms.  The  *  •  *  Delegation  be- 
lieves that  an  objective  of  the  follow-on  ne- 
gotiations should  *  •  •  constrain  and  reduce 
on  a  lonp-term  basis  threats  to  the  surviv- 
ability of  •  *  *  respective  strategic  retaliato- 
ry forces.  The  USSR  Delegation  has  also  in- 
dicated that  the  objectives  of  SALT  would 
remain  unfulfilled  without  the  achievement 
of  an  agreement  providing  for  more  com- 
plete limitation  on  strategic  offensive  arms. 
Both  sides  recognize  that  the  initial  agree- 
ments would  be  steps  toward  the  achieve- 
ment of  more  complete  limitations  on  stra- 
tegic arms.  If  an  agreement  providing  for 
more  complete  strategic  offensive  arms  limi- 
tations were  not  achieved  within  five  years. 
U.S.  supreme  interests  could  be  jeopardized. 
Should  that  occur,  it  would  constitute  a 
basis  for  withdrawal  from  the  ABM  Treaty. 
The  U.S.  does  not  wish  to  see  such  a  situa- 
tion occur,  nor  do  we  believe  that  the  USSR 
does.  It  is  because  we  wish  to  prevent  such  a 
situation  that  we  emphasize  the  importance 
the  U.S.  Government  attaches  to  achieve- 
ment of  more  complete  limitations  on  stra- 


tegic offensive  arms.  The  U.S.  Executive  will 
Inform  the  Congress,  in  connection  with 
Congressional  consideration  of  the  ABM 
Treaty  and  the  interim  Agreement  of  this 
statement  of  the  U.S.  position. 

B.  Tested  in  ABM  Mode 
On   April    7.    1972.    the    U.S.    Delegation 
made  the  following  statement: 

Article  of  the  Joint  Text  Draft  uses  the 
term  "tested  in  an  ABM  mode  "  indefining 
ABM  components  and  Article  VI  includes 
certain  obligations  concerning  such  testing. 
We  believe  that  the  sides  should  have  a 
common  understanding  of  this  phrase. 
First,  we  would  note  that  the  testing  provi- 
sions of  the  ABM  Treaty  are  intended  to 
apply  to  testing  which  occurs  after  the  date 
of  signature  of  the  TYeaty.  and  not  to  any 
testing  which  may  have  occurred  in  the 
past.  Next,  we  would  amplify  the  remarks 
we  have  made  on  this  subject  during  the 
previous  Helsinki  phase  by  setting  forth  the 
objectives  which  govern  the  U.S.  view  on 
the  subject,  namely,  while  prohibiting  test- 
ing of  non-ABM  components  for  ABM  pur- 
poses: not  to  prevent  testing  of  ABM  compo- 
nents, and  not  to  prevent  testing  of  non- 
ABM  components  •  •  •  non-ABM  purposes. 
To  clarify  our  interpretation  of  "tested  in 
an  ABM  mode"  we  note  that  we  would  con- 
sider a  launcher,  missile  or  radar  to  be 
"tested  in  an  ABM  mode'  if.  for  example, 
any  of  the  following  events  occur  (1)  a 
launcher  is  used  to  launch  an  ABM  inter- 
ceptor missile.  (2)  an  interceptor  missile  is 
flight  tested  against  a  target  vehicle  which 
has  a  flight  trajectory  with  characteristics 
of  a  strategic  ballistic  missile  flight  trajecto- 
ry, or  is  flight  tested  in  conjunction  with 
the  test  of  an  ABM  interceptor  missile  or  an 
ABM  radar  at  the  same  test  range,  or  is 
flight  tested  to  an  altitude  inconsistent  with 
interception  of  targets  against  which  air  de- 
fenses are  deployed,  (3)  a  radar  makes  meas- 
urements on  a  cooperative  target  vehicle  of 
the  kind  referred  to  in  item  (2)  above  during 
the  reentry  portion  of  its  trajectory  or 
makes  measurements  in  conjunction  with 
the  test  of  an  ABM  interceptor  missile  or  an 
ABM  radar  at  the  same  test  range.  Radars 
used  for  purposes  such  as  range  safety  or  in- 
strumentation would  be  exempt  from  appli- 
cation of  these  criteria. 

C.  No-Transfer  Article  of  ABM  Treaty 

On  April  18.  1972,  the  U.S.  Delegation 
made  the  following  statement: 

In  regard  to  this  Article  [IX].  I  have  a 
brief  and  I  believe  self-explanatory  state- 
ment to  make.  The  U.S.  side  wishes  to  make 
clear  that  the  provisions  of  this  Article  do 
not  set  a  precedent  for  whatever  provision 
may  be  considered  for  a  Treaty  on  Limiting 
Strategic  Offensive  Arms.  The  question  of 
transfer  of  strategic  offensive  arms  is  a  far 
more  complex  issue,  which  may  require  a 
different  solution. 

D.  No  Increase  in  Defense  of  Early  Warming 
Radars 

On  July  28.  1970,  the  U.S.  Delegation 
made  the  following  statement: 

Since  Hen  House  radars  [Soviet  ballistic 
missile  early  warning  radars]  can  detect  and 
track  ballistic  missile  warheads  at  great  dis- 
tances, they  have  a  significant  ABM  poten- 
tial. Accordingly,  the  U.S.  would  regard  any 
increase  in  the  defenses  of  such  radars  by 
surface-to-air  missiles  as  inconsistent  with 
an  agreement. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President.  I  have  a 
letter  from  Judge  Sofaer  on  the  sub- 
ject I  was  addressing.  In  that  letter, 
without  trying  to  quote  it  directly  be- 


cause I  do  not  have  it  with  me.  he 
mentioned  he  is  going  to  go  back 
through  this  Senate  record  very  care- 
fully and  thoroughly.  He  also  indi- 
cates that  his  prime  consideration 
when  he  was  doing  his  original  re- 
search was  on  the  negotiating  record 
of  the  treaties  rather  than  the  Senate 
record. 

So  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
letter,  by  way  of  explanation,  from 
Judge  Sofaer  be  inserted  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

U.S.  Department  of  State, 

The  Legal  Adviser, 
Washington.  DC.  March  9.  1987. 
Hon.  Sam  Nunn, 
U.S.  Senate.  Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Nunn:  As  you  know,  the 
President  has  directed  that  further  work  be 
done  on  the  remaining  issues  associated 
with  the  interpretation  of  the  ABM  Treaty. 
This  additional  work  will  focus  on  the  ratifi- 
cation process,  and  on  subsequent  practice 
of  the  parties:  April  30  is  the  target  for  com- 
pletion. 

The  points  made  on  the  ratification 
record  of  the  Treaty  that  were  contained  in 
our  October  1985  analysis  of  the  negotiating 
record  did  not  provide  a  complete  portrayal 
of  the  ratification  proceedings  with  respect 
to  this  issue.  I  concentrated  during  that 
period  on  the  Treaty  language  and  negotiat- 
ing history,  and  I  did  not  review  this  materi- 
al personally.  The  August  1986  study  pro- 
vided to  the  Senate  was  not  as  comprehen- 
sive as  the  current  project  directed  by  the 
President.  (It  was  never  meant  to  be:  the 
August  1986  study  covered  primarily  the 
Treaty  itself  and  its  negotiating  record.) 
The  study  is  more  complete,  but  still  fails  to 
cover  the  subject  in  full  depth.  This  is  why, 
among  other  things,  the  President  directed 
that  a  thorough  study  of  the  ratification 
record— and  of  subsequent  practice— be  un- 
dertaken. I  will  personally  review  this  mate- 
rial and  satisfy  myself  that  the  analysis  we 
present  is  complete. 

I  would  note  in  this  connection  that  my 
August  1986  classified  memorandum  to  Sec- 
retary Shultz  did  not  include  various  state- 
ments in  the  ratification  record  which  I  ac- 
knowledged supported  the  restrictive  inter- 
pretation, and  that  these  statements  may 
have  a  bearing  on  the  President's  obliga- 
tions to  the  Senate.  The  current  study  will 
fully  reflect  these  and  other  parts  of  the 
ratification  record.  I  should  also  note,  how- 
ever, that  the  U.S.  internal  ratification 
process  cannot  by  itself  create  international 
obligations  under  the  Treaty;  the  Soviet 
Union  does  not  hold  itself  to  review  and  be 
responsible  for  responding  to  statements 
made  during  U.S.  internal  proceedings,  any 
more  than  we  held  ourselves  resr>onsible  for 
responding  to  Soviet  internal  proceedings. 

I  would  welcome  the  opportunity  to  dis- 
cuss the  negotiating  record  with  you,  or  any 
other  issue.  Our  position  on  the  negotiating 
record  is  not  based  on  artificial  distinctions, 
but  rests  on  an  objective  appraisal  of  Soviet 
behavior  during  the  negotiations.  Nor  do  we 
agree  that  our  reading  of  the  record  under- 
cuts the  basic  purposes  of  the  Treaty.  Even 
if  the  parties  were  allowed  to  "create"  only 
fixed,  land-based  devices  by  Agreed  State- 
ment D.  such  devices  could  potentially  pro- 
vide a  territorial  defense,  if  deployed.  The 
parties  relied  on  the  Treaty's  deployment 


provisions  to  block  any  deployment  action 
inconsistent  with  the  Treaty,  unless  the  par- 
ties agreed,  after  consultation,  to  permit 
such  deployments. 

In  connection  with  your  analysis  of  the 
negotiating  record,  we  have  nothing  new  to 
add.  though  we  are  continuing  to  search  for 
relevant  materials.  We  believe,  however. 
that  in  evaluating  that  record  you  should 
keep  in  mind  the  standard  which  the  Sovi- 
ets would  apply  in  deciding  whether  they 
are  bound  to  the  "narrow"  version  of  the 
Treaty.  The  Soviets  have  applied  a  strict 
standard  in  the  past  in  connection  with  U.S. 
claims  that  they  were  bound  to  a  given  in- 
terpretation of  an  arms  control  agreement. 
We  are  collecting  materials  relevant  to  this 
question.  Meanwhile,  however,  you  no  doubt 
recall  the  Soviet  position  on  our  unilateral 
statement  on  what  constituted  a  "heavy" 
missile  in  the  SALT  I  Interim  Agreement. 
They  also  led  us  to  believe  they  had  no  test 
range  at  Kamchatka,  making  clear  the  need 
for  us  to  pin  down  any  obligation.  I  will 
shortly  provide  you  with  a  more  detailed  de- 
scription of  these  instances  of  Soviet  negoti- 
ating conduct  for  your  appraisal. 

If  you  agree.  Mr.  Nitze  would  like  to  join 
me  in  our  discussion  so  that  he  could  con- 
tribute his  judgment  on  the  policy  issues  in- 
volved. 

Sincerely  your, 

Abraham  D.  Sofaer. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  for  ar- 
ranging this  rather  lengthy  time.  I 
think  that  this  matter  requires 
lengthy  explanation.  I  know  it  is  un- 
usual, but  I  appreciate  the  time  the 
Senator  has  accorded  me  this  after- 
noon. 

I  also  want  to  say  that  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  has  done  his  own 
analysis  in  this  area.  I  have  not  dis- 
cussed with  him  in  great  detail  his 
conclusions.  I  am  not  sure  if  we  are  on 
par  on  everything,  but  I  will  be  look- 
ing forward  with  great  anticipation 
hearing  the  Senator  from  West  Virgin- 
ia's views  when  he  does  address  this 
subject. 

(During  Mr.  Nunn's  remarks,  Mr. 
Harkin  assumed  the  chair.) 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia. He  has  approached  this  important 
matter,  as  he  approaches  all  such  sub- 
jects, very  studiously  and.  in  a  very 
scholarly  presentation,  has  stated 
clearly  today  his  analysis  of  the 
matter.  As  I  understand  it.  he  will  be 
speaking  again  on  the  Senate  floor  on 
the  subject.  May  I  ask,  is  it  his  inten- 
tion to  speak  again  tomorrow  and/or 
on  Friday  if  the  Senate  is  in  session 
both  days? 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President.  I  wiU 
have  the  portion  on  the  subsequent 
behavior  of  the  two  parties,  that  is  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
subsequent  to  the  treaty  being  rati- 
fied. I  would  have  that  prepared  and 
ready  by  tomorrow.  If  the  Senate  is  in 
session,  it  would  be  my  intention  to 
present  it  then.  I  hope  to  have  the 
analysis  of  the  negotiating  record 
ready  by  Friday.  It  would  be  my  inten- 
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.tkto  to  preaent  thoM  at  that  time. 
hi^iefully  in  better  voice. 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President,  the  Sena- 
tor hai  spoken  under  difficult  condi- 
tions today,  with  his  case  of  laryngitis. 

The  Senate  will  be  In  tomorrow,  if 
the  SraatfM-  wishes  to  speak  on  the 
subject  UMnorrow. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  would  like  to  get  some 
time  tomorrow  that  is  appropriate  and 
convenient  to  the  leadership. 

Mr.  BTRD.  Very  well.  That  will  be 
arranged. 

I  compliment  the  able  Senator  on 
the  presentation  of  his  analysis  on  the 
subject.  He  has  been  going  Into  the 
historic  record,  the  negotiating  record, 
the  record  of  the  Senate  debates,  the 
understanding  of  the  Senate,  the  un- 
derstanding of  committees  in  the 
Senate  that  conducts  hearings.  His 
analysis  should  be  read  and  carefully 
considered  by  the  administration,  by 
his  colleagues  here  in  the  Senate,  by 
the  press,  by  the  people.  He  renders  a 
great  service.  When  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  speaks  on  a  matter  that  in- 
volves our  national  defense,  people 
listen.  I  listen.  And  I  compliment  him, 
and,  more  than  that,  I  thank  him  for 
the  work  he  has  been  doing.  It  takes  a 
lot  of  his  time. 

He  has  been  working  laboriously  at 
this  task  for  many,  many  weeks.  And  I 
know  that  Senators  recognize  that 
Senator  Nuinf  has  done  more  work  in 
this  area  and  has  given  effort  to  it 
than  has  anybody  else  in  the  body. 
That  is  why  we  all  listen  when  he 
spe^. 

Mr.  PELL  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESHJING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

B4r.  "PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  regret 
that  I  was  not  here  when  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  was  giving  his  speech.  I 
was  presiding  at  a  meeting  on  foreign 
relations.  But  I  look  forward  to  read- 
ing it.  I  rise  merely  to  pay  my  respect 
to  hbn,  and  my  regard  for  him  is  of 
the  highest  order.  I  know  the  contri- 
butions he  made  on  the  floor  this 
morning  will  be  read  by  many  of  us.  It 
will  have  an  effect  like  a  pebble  falling 
into  a  pool  of  water  where  the  ripples 
go  out. 

I  wish  him  well.  I  hope  his  voice  re- 
covers for  his  appearance  before  our 
committee  this  afternoon  for  about  20 
minutes. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  will  be  there. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island.  I  thank  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Iowa. 


TRADE  CROSSROADS 

Mr.  GRASSLErr.  Mr.  President,  the 
100th  Congress  is  now  beginning  to 
formulate  the  direction  of  trade  legis- 
lation  in   the   shadow    of   mounting 


trade  and  budgetary  deficits.  Coupled 
with  this  action,  the  sulministration 
proposes  legislation  to  improve  U.S. 
competitiveness. 

Some  will  interpret  the  present 
mood  that  is  going  on  in  the  Con- 
grass— and  maybe  the  country  as  a 
wl»le— as  protectionism  on  the  rise  in 
the  United  States.  Yet  many  individ- 
uals—including myself— see  it  more  as 
a  move  to  open  foreign  markets  now 
closed,  and  beef  up  trade  laws  not  cur- 
rently being  enforced.  Mired  in  all  of 
this,  however,  loomed  the  real  poten- 
tial for  a  trade  war  between  the 
United  States  and  the  European 
Common  Market.  This  trade  war  was 
only  recently  sidestepped  when  a  4- 
year  agreement  was  reached  at  the 
last  moment. 

As  might  be  expected,  this  agree- 
ment drew  mixed  reviews.  I  happen  to 
think  it  was  not  a  very  good  agree- 
ment. The  administration  trumpeted 
it  as  a  victory  for  the  President's 
tough  new  negotiating  posture.  The 
com  growers  said  the  agreement  is 
more  evidence  that  the  Reagan  admin- 
istration has  no  backbone  when  it 
comes  to  trade  negotiations.  The  Farm 
Bureau  said  the  provisions  were  disap- 
pointing to  feed  grain  producers,  but 
may  be  the  best  deal  possible  at  the 
pa|ticular  time.  As  for  others,  they 
feel  the  battle  merely  shifted  to  a  new 
front— and  that  could  be  the  European 
fight  against  importation  of  our  soy- 
beans. 

Most  trade  groups  are  hoping  for 
progress  in  the  new  round  of  interna- 
tional trade  talks  scheduled  in 
Geneva.  Our  goal  will  be  to  try  and 
obtain  concessions  from  Europe  to 
reduce  its  huge  export  subsidies.  Yet, 
our  posture  in  this  recent  agreement 
may  have  already  set  the  tone  for 
some  difficult  discussions  in  the  weeks 
ahead. 

Most  alarming  to  me  is  that,  in  less 
than  10  years,  Europe  has  gone  from 
one  of  the  United  States'  biggest  grain 
buyers  to  its  most  aggressive  export 
competitor.  How  did  they  do  all  this? 
Did  they  have  some  kind  of  secret 
weapon?  You  bet!  In  one  word  it  is 
called  subsidies. 

"The  time  has  come  for  us  to  get 
moving  on  this  issue,  within  the 
framework  of  the  GATT.  as  well  as  in 
the  House  and  Senate.  We  must  move 
now  if  we  are  to  achieve  any  meaning- 
ful results  in  the  attempt  to  halt  our 
eroding  trade  posture. 

The  decline  in  agricultural  exports 
have  significantly  cut  into  what  was 
once  a  healthy  agricultural  trade  sur- 
plus. Exports  exceeded  imports  annu- 
ally by  over  $10  billion  between  1974 
and  1975— and  in  some  years,  by  more 
than  twice  that  amount.  Now  the 
United  States  has  been  running  an 
annual  trade  deficit  in  processes  food 
products  since  1983. 

This  decline  has  had  a  number  of  se- 
rious   repercussions    throughout    the 


U.S.  economy.  Farmers  look  to  the 
export  market  to  take  the  production 
from  more  than  one-third  of  their 
cropland.  Falling  exports  have  result- 
ed in  significant  declines  in  farm 
income  and  farm  employment.  It  is  es- 
timated that  for  every  $1  billion  drop 
in  export  sales,  some  35,000  agricultur- 
al Jobs  are  lost,  as  well  as  60,000  non- 
farm  jobs.  For  every  dollar  lost  in  agri- 
culture export  activity,  an  additional 
dollar  or  more  worth  of  supporting 
business  activity  is  foregone,  and  prob- 
ably foregone  forever. 

Before  we  embark  upon  a  new, 
tough  and  enforceable  trade  policy,  we 
must  understand  the  linkage  between 
the  Federal  deficit  and  the  trade  defi- 
cit. Do  not  be  fooled  by  anyone  who 
tells  you  that  our  trade  deficit  and 
budget  deficit  are  not  related,  because 
they  are. 

Every  dollar  the  Government  bor- 
rows reduces  the  size  of  the  savings 
pool  from  which  U.S.  companies  can 
borrow.  When  our  firms  cannot 
borrow,  they  cannot  modernize,  adjust 
to  new  competitive  forces  in  the  world 
market,  or  stay  competitive  with  im- 
ports at  home.  Government  borrowing 
also  keeps  interest  rates  high.  Com- 
bined with  a  shortage  of  capital  for  in- 
vestment, this  makes  the  United 
States  attractive  for  foreign  lenders. 
Heavy  foreign  borrowing,  combined 
with  the  trade  deficit,  makes  us  a 
debtor  nation— the  world's  largest— 
and  it  has  happened  virtually  over- 
night. 

As  our  trade  deficit  mounts,  I  believe 
we  are  approaching  a  crossroads.  The 
next  few  years  will  determine,  first, 
whether  the  world  drifts  down  the 
road  of  protectionism,  or  we  pursue  an 
open  world  economy;  second,  whether 
the  E^iU'opean  and  Japanese  communi- 
ties accept  responsibilities  commensu- 
rate with  their  economic  power;  and 
third,  whether  we  can  evolve  with  our 
trading  partners  a  sound  international 
monetary  system. 

It  is  imperative  that  we  begin  to 
demonstrate  our  intolerance  to  viola- 
tions cA  trade  laws,  while  at  the  same 
time  improving  access  to  foreign  mar- 
kets. We  must  develop  new  policies 
that  create  a  level  of  confidence  for 
our  farmers,  businessmen,  and  our 
trading  partners.  We  need  to  get  at 
the  root  causes  of  our  trade  problems, 
rather  than  merely  treating  symp- 
toms. 

No  longer  can  the  United  States 
afford  to  be  perceived  as  a  paper  tiger. 
It  is  fine  to  promote  free  trade,  but 
more  importantly,  we  need  to  promote 
fair  trfide.  We  must  deal  immediately 
with  the  triple  threat  of  our  trade  def- 
icit, budget  deficit  and  the  world  debt 
crisis  during  this  Congress  if  there  is 
to  be  any  hope  of  a  return  to  a  robust 
American  economy. 

Twenty  years  ago.  President  Kenne- 
dy called  world  trade  a  rising  tide  lift- 


ing all  boats.  Unfortunately,  today  we 
can  no  longer  view  trade  In  such  a 
light. 

Globally  we  face  an  industrialized 
recession  in  most  developed  nations 
and  a  minidepression  in  some  undevel- 
oped countries.  As  a  result,  we  are  all 
grappling  for  concessions,  places  to 
expand  our  trade,  and  protection  of 
our  domestic  industries,  while  we 
blame  other  nations  for  our  economic 
problems.  Unfortunately,  politics  and 
not  market  forces  determine  the  direc- 
tion and  content  of  trade  flows. 

The  American  fanners  and  industri- 
al workers  are  not  competing  with  Eu- 
ropean farmers  and  Japanese  industri- 
al workers.  Instead,  they  compete 
against  agricultural  subsidies,  export 
credit  financing,  lack  of  access  to  for- 
eign markets,  and  a  whole  host  of 
other  trade  barriers. 

The  time  has  come  to  let  our  trading 
partners  know  we  will  no  longer  toler- 
ate one-way  streets.  The  stakes  are  too 
enormous.  A  drift  away  from  the  prin- 
ciples of  GATT  could  close  off  the 
longest  era  of  prosperity  the  world  has 
ever  known.  Consumers  and  producers 
throughout  the  world  have  benefited 
tremendously  from  the  open  exchange 
of  goods  and  services  across  interna- 
tional boundaries. 

The  task  of  our  political  leadership 
is  to  understand  the  gravity  of  our  po- 
sition and  begin  to  shape  a  trade 
policy.  It  must  be  a  policy  that  makes 
sense  for  our  farmers,  our  industries, 
and  our  trading  partners  in  the  1980's 
and  1990's.  It  must,  however,  be  a 
policy  in  which  the  American  people 
can  believe,  and  our  trading  partners 
can  be  convinced  is  in  their  best  inter- 
est as  well  as  ours. 

America  can  only  be  competitive  if 
we  all  work  together.  This  country  has 
the  ingenuity,  resources  and  determi- 
nation to  succeed.  All  we  need  is  the 
commitment  at  this  point  in  time  to 
set  the  highest  priority  to  decisively 
move  forward. 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  may  I  say 
that  the  Senate  is  now  awaiting  Sena- 
tors who  have  special  orders  for  recog- 
nition. As  soon  as  those  special  orders 
are  disposed  of,  the  Senate,  unless 
there  is  further  business,  will  go  out 
until  tomorrow. 


ORDER  FOR  THE  RECOGNITION 
OF  CERTAIN  SENATORS  TO- 
MORROW 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  on  tomorrow, 
after  the  two  leaders  or  their  desig- 
nees have  been  recognized  under  the 
standing  order,  the  following  Senators 
be  recognized,  each  for  not  to  exceed  5 
minutes:  Senators  Proxmire.  Arm- 
strong, Reid.  and  Heinz. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
the  floor. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Colorado. 


THE  BIRTH  OF  JAMES  D. 
NORDBY  III 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  to  report  a  brief  news  bulletin 
from  Fairfax  Hospital. 

It  gives  me  utmost  satisfaction  to  an- 
nounce the  birth  at  7:30  this  morning 
of  James  D.  Nordby  III,  the  son  of 
Anne  Elizabeth,  my  daughter,  and  her 
husband,  Jamey  Nordby,  the  baby 
weighing  9  pounds  and  8  ounces. 

May  I  also  report  to  my  colleagues 
that  the  grandfather  handled  this 
matter  with  extraordinary,  indeed,  un- 
characteristic, poise  and  calm,  sleeping 
through  the  entire  affair.  Mother, 
baby,  father,  and  grandmother  are  all 
doing  well. 

I  thank  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  is  honored  to  extend  congratula- 
tions to  the  distinguished  grandfather. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  the  very 
able  and  distinguished  Senator  from 
Colorado  [Mr.  Armstrong]  has  an- 
nounced on  the  floor  today  a  very, 
very  happy  and  significant  event,  the 
birth  of  his  first  grandchild,  James  D. 
Nordby  III.  Mr.  President,  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  has  now  had  his  first 
glimpse  of  immortality.  He  sees  in  this 
young  child  the  image  of  himself,  in 
part,  going  on  and  on  into  the  future 
generations.  Senator  Armstrong,  the 
Senator  from  Colorado,  has  reached  a 
new  plateau  in  life.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  blessed  of  all  plateaus,  the  birth 
of  a  grandchild. 

I  used  to  hear  grandparents  dote 
about  their  grandchildren  and  I 
thought,  "Well,  it  just  cannot  be  true; 
it  just  cannot  all  be  true."  My  wife  and 
I  were  blessed  with  two  wonderful 
daughters.  The  older  daughter  was 
blessed  with  three  fine  sons.  The 
younger  daughter  was  blessed  with  a 
son  and  two  daughters.  God,  in  his 
wisdom,  took  away  the  oldest  grand- 
son, Michael,  5  years  ago,  on  the  12th 
day  of  April,  the  Monday  morning 
after  Easter  1982. 

Here  was  a  young  man  who  was  6'^ 
feet  tall,  weighed  300  pounds,  wore  a 
size  56  jacket,  size  15  shoe.  I  have  one 
of  his  shoes  in  my  office  just  off  the 
floor.  He  was  only  17,  getting  ready  to 
graduate  from  high  school,  and  called 
to  Heaven  that  night  by  the  Lord.  I 
have  never  questioned  why.  I  only 
know  that  God  had  his  reasons. 

I  mention  this  only  to  say  that  I 
never  knew  that  one  could  so  love  a 
grandchild  as  I  found  that  I  loved  that 
young  man.  So,  I  compliment  Senator 
Armstrong   today   on   the  wonderful 


blessing  that  has  been  bestowed  on 
him  in  his  life.  It  is  one  of  God's  rich- 
est blessings.  I  know  that  as  the  years 
come  and  go.  Senator  Armstrong  will 
watch  the  path  of  this  youngster,  will 
watch  the  youngster  grow,  and  will 
welcome  the  shadow  of  his  appearance 
in  the  doorway  each  time  this  grand- 
son comes  to  visit  with  his  grandfa- 
ther. He  will  see,  in  that  young  man  as 
he  grows,  the  mirror  of  himself. 

The  young  man  likewise  will  be 
blessed  by  having  such  an  illustrious 
grandfather,  and  one  day  he  will  come 
to  know  the  meaning  of  what  I  say.  I 
know  that  he  will  feel  great  pride  in 
the  fact  that  his  grandfather  was  a 
U.S.  Senator. 

I  compliment  Senator  Armstrong 
and  his  family— the  mother,  father, 
and  the  child.  I  wish  the  mother  well 
and  the  child  the  best  of  God's  bless- 
ings throughout  life.  To  James  D. 
Nordby  III.  I  say: 
First,  in  thy  grandfathers  arms. 
Thou  dids't  but  weep  while  those  around 

thee  smiled: 
So  live  that  in  that  lasting  sleep. 
Thou  mayes't  smile  while  those  around  thee 
weep. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President, 
would  the  distinguished  leader  yield  to 
me  briefly? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Yes;  I  shall  be  happy  to 
yield,  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President, 
there  is  very  little  that  I  could  say  in 
response  to  such  a  gracious  and  mean- 
ingful statement,  but  I  would  not  want 
the  moment  to  pass  without  acknowl- 
edging that  the  leader's  observations 
have  really  touched  my  heart.  I  am 
very  grateful  to  him. 

No  one  knows,  of  course,  the  futuire 
of  this  young  man  who  has  come  into 
the  world  only  a  few  hours  ago.  It  may 
be  that  in  the  course  of  his  life,  he  will 
win  many  honors;  perhaps  not.  But 
whatever  may  happen  to  him,  what- 
ever he  may  achieve,  I  suspect  that, 
years  from  now,  he  will  look  back  and 
read  in  the  Congressional  Record  the 
written  account  of  the  majority  lead- 
er's remarks  and  feel  a  great  sense  of 
destiny  that  the  first  public  recogni- 
tion of  his  place  in  this  world  came 
from  the  distinguished  majority  leader 
of  the  U.S.  Senate.  For  that,  I  shall 
also  always  be  grateful. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator. 

I  should  mention  for  James  D. 
Nordby  Ill's  attention  also  that  his  il- 
lustrious grandfather  was  the  1,723d 
Senator  to  serve  in  the  U.S.  Senate. 
There  have  been  only  1,781  Senators 
who  have  served  in  the  U.S.  Senate 
since  April  8,  1789,  the  first  day  that  a 
quorum  was  established  in  the  U.S. 
Senate.  Out  of  the  1,781  Senators, 
Senator  Armstrong  was  No.  1,723. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 
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The   PRESIDINO    OFFICER, 
derk  wlU  cmU  the  roU. 

The  l^^lsUtive  clerk  proceeded  to 
can  the  roU. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President.  I 
uk  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  Quonun  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


THE  DEATH  OP  SENATOR 
EDWARD  ZORINSKY 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President.  I 
want  to  express  my  profound  sense  of 
loss  about  the  passing  of  our  col- 
league. Ed  Zorinsky.  There  are  several 
reasons  why  I  was  particularly  affect- 
ed by  this  when  the  news  came 
through,  first  because  I  have  had  op- 
portunity to  know  and  work  closely 
with  Senator  Zorinsky  and  came  to 
admire  him  very  much  because  in  so 
many  ways  Ed  Zorinsky  was  the  epito- 
me of  what  a  Senator  ought  to  be.  He 
was  not  the  sort  of  a  man  who  came  to 
the  floor  and  found  out  which  way  the 
wind  was  blowing  and  then  decided 
how  he  would  vote.  He  was  a  Senator 
who  made  up  his  mind  based  on  what 
he  felt  was  right.  He  represented  the 
people  of  his  constituency  in  the 
spirit,  with  integrity  and  indeed  often 
with  courage. 

The  thing  that  I  remember  about  Ed 
Zorinsky,  and  I  believe  that  others  in 
this  Chamber  will  remember  him  in 
the  same  way,  is  that  there  were  mo- 
ments when  his  conscience  called  upon 
him  to  vote  a  way  that  was  unpopular. 
often  to  take  a  stand  that  would  have 
been  easier  if  he  had  slipped  off  or 
had  avoided  the  issue,  or  in  some  way 
had  finessed  the  question. 

On  many  occasions  I  have  noted 
here  on  the  floor  and  in  committee 
that  our  colleague,  Ed  Zorinsky,  did 
his  duty  and  did  it  with  the  kind  of 
quiet  courage  and  determination  that 
I  really  think  adds  dignity  to  the 
office  of  a  U.S.  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  I  had  a  second  reason 
why  I  felt  a  particular  sense  of  loss 
about  our  colleague  and  friend  Ed  Zor- 
insky. It  is  this:  As  many  Senators 
know.  I,  myself,  am  a  native  of  Nebras- 
ka and  I  continue  to  maintain  friend- 
ships and  indeed  even  have  some 
family  living  in  the  State.  So  as  I  have 
visited  Nebraska  over  the  years  I  have 
come  to  see  Ed  Zorinksy  through  the 
eyes  of  people  he  represented,  some  of 
them  Republican  and  some  of  them 
Democrats,  but  all  of  them  had  a  par- 
ticular admiration  for  him.  He  occu- 
pied a  very,  very  special  place  in  the 
thought  life  as  well  as  the  political  life 
of  the  State  for  which  I  retain  great 
affection. 

It  is  a  real  loss  to  the  people  of  Ne- 
braska. 

Finally  may  I  Just  say  in  conclusion 
that  caring  for  Ed  and  Cece  as  Eleanor 
and  I  do,  I  was  especially  impressed  by 
the    private    off-the-record    reaction 


when  the  news  came  through  about 
Ed's  death  over  the  weekend,  things 
that  had  been  said  about  him  in  un- 
guarded moments  by  Senators  in  the 
subway,  in  the  Cloakroom,  around  the 
dining  room  table,  when  nobody  was 
listening  and  nobody  was  recording 
those  remarks,  which  I  do  not  intend 
to  reveal  here  today.  What  they  really 
said  was  this  was  a  very  special,  trust- 
ed, and  valued  human  being. 

That  is  the  way  all  Senators  feel  and 
it  Is  certainly  the  sense  that  is  in  my 
heart  today. 

I  just  want  to  extend  to  Mrs.  Zorin- 
sky. Cece,  and  to  all  who  loved  him, 
my  profound  sympathy  and  condo- 
lences. 


RECOGNITION  OP  SENATOR 
MURKOWSKI 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  [Mr.  Murkowski]  is  recog- 
niaed. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  I  thank  the 
Chair. 


THE  VETERANS'  ADMINISTRA- 
TION REGISTERED  NURSE 
VARIABLE  INCENTIVE  BONUS 
ACT  OP  1987 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  today  to  introduce  one  of  the 
more  important  pieces  of  veterans'  leg- 
islation that  I  have  had  the  privilege 
to  author  during  my  tenure  in  the  U.S. 
Senate.  It  is  legislation  which  recog- 
nizes the  enormous  contribution  ren- 
dered by  registered  nurses  to  society 
as  a  whole  and  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration medical-care  system  in  particu- 
lar. This  legislation  will  assist  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  in  alleviating  a 
critical  shortage  of  skilled  nursing  pro- 
fessionals throughout  its  health-care 
system.  In  my  view,  the  registered 
nurse  is  the  matrix  upon  which  our 
health-care  system  is  built.  For  too 
long,  registered  nurses  have  been 
taken  for  granted.  My  legislation  will 
authorize  the  VA  to  pay,  in  addition  to 
all  other  pay  and  allowances,  up  to  a 
$20,000  bonus  to  registered  nurses  who 
agree  to  serve  on  a  full-time  basis  at  a 
specific  geographic  location  or  in  a 
professional  specialty  for  a  minimum 
of  3  or  more  years.  It  is  my  hope  that 
this  legislation  will  begin  the  process 
in  the  Federal  sector  of  addressing  the 
inherent  inequities  in  salaries  of  regis- 
tered nurses  and  place  us  on  the  path 
to  rectifying  this  situation. 

One  of  the  major  accomplishments 
which  portrays  the  distinctiveness  of 
the  Veterans'  Administration's  mission 
is  the  quality  of  care  provided  by  nurs- 
ing personnel  in  serving  veteran  pa- 
tients with  knowledge,  skill,  compas- 
sion, dignity,  and  respect.  The  quality 
of  health  care  delivered  to  our  Na- 
tion's veterans  relies  upon  the  quality 
of  the  professional  nursing  care  deliv- 


ered. There  are  few  professionals  who 
have  to  deal  with  Ufe-and-death  deci- 
sions on  a  day-to-day  basis  as  a  regis- 
tered nurse  must  do.  The  critical  care 
nurse  of  today  must  not  only  have  the 
highest  degree  of  technical  knowledge, 
but  als«  the  highest  degree  of  profes- 
sional nursing  expertise.  The  disparity 
between  this  enormous  responsibility 
and  lack  of  adequate  compensation 
and  recognition  discourages  many 
young  people  from  pursuing  this  criti- 
cal profession.  We  can  appropriate  all 
the  dollars  we  wish  to  expand  our  VA 
health-care  system;  but,  in  the  final 
analysis,  without  professional  nurses 
we  would  have  no  alternative  but  to 
close  the  doors  of  VA  hospital  wards, 
clinics,  and  nursing  homes.  One  only 
has  to  look  in  newspaper  want  ads  to 
know  of  the  crisis  which  is  developing 
in  nursing.  Many  hospitals  are  sending 
recruiters  to  foreign  countries  to  at- 
tract young  people  to  the  United 
States  to  fill  the  void.  The  time  to  act 
is  now. 

A  recent  staffing  survey  conducted 
by  the  Veterans'  Administration  indi- 
cates that  about  54  percent  of  VA  fa- 
cilities are  experiencing  difficulty  in 
recruiting  and  retaining  registered 
nurses.  More  than  50  percent  of  those 
experiencing  difficulty  have  been  de- 
termined to  be  in  the  serious  to  severe 
range. 

According  to  this  survey  of  health 
occupational  staff,  the  shortage  of  reg- 
istered nurses  is  especially  acute  in  VA 
medical     facilities     throughout     the 
Northeast    and    Southwest.    In    these 
and  other  areas,  community  hospitals 
and  the  VA  are  in  keen  competition 
for  critical  care  and  operating  room 
nurses,  two  groups  with  the  highest 
turnover  rates.  Although  many  of  the 
new  critical  care  and  operating  room 
nurses  are  oriented  and  trained  by  the 
VA  at  great  cost,  they  often  find  posi- 
tions in  the  same  geographic  area  with 
higher  per  annum  salaries  and  better 
benefits    in    the    private    sector.    For 
every  trained  nurse  who  leaves  the  VA 
to  pursue  a  career  in  another  field,  the 
VA  not  only  loses  the  investment  it 
has  made  in  that  individual,  but  also 
must  incur  additional  high  costs  to  re- 
cruit and  retain  a  replacement.  The 
VA  nursing  scholarship  program  for 
one  nurse  alone  could  run  as  high  as 
$29,000  and  that  does  not  include  in- 
service  training  to  become  competent 
in    a   given   specialty.    For   operating 
room     nurses     those     costs     exceed 
$12,000.     As     more     hospitals     move 
toward    an    all-registered-nurse    staff 
and  some  nurses  choose  new  avenues 
of  employment,  such  as  home  health 
care,  ambulatory  surgery  centers,  and 
entrepreneurial  activity,  fewer  nurses 
are  available  for  hospital  employment. 
As  a  nesult,  staffing  ratios  are  affect- 
ed. This  is  further  compounded  by  de- 
creasing   nursing    school    enrollment 
and  graduations.  Lowered  morale  with 


increased  workload,  higher  patient-to- 
staff  ratios  and  requirements  for  over- 
time causes  further  loss  of  staff  who 
are  difficult  to  replace. 

Mr.  President.  I  firmly  believe  that 
such  a  bonus  program  properly  struc- 
tured could  save  the  VA  and  hence  the 
Federal  Government  a  substantial  sum 
associated  with  the  cost  of  retraining 
nurses  in  critical  skills,  and  the  costs 
associated  with  the  process  of  finding 
and  bringing  new  people  into  the  VA 
system  by  having  the  assurance  that 
the  nurses  would  stay  in  some  of  the 
more  difficult  areas  for  an  extended 
period  of  time  and  ultimately  main- 
tain the  quality  care  system  for  which 
the  VA  has  been  noted. 

Mr.  President,  the  legislation  that  I 
am  introducing  today  is  an  appropri- 
ate response  to  this  growing  crisis. 
This  legislation  will  help  the  VA  to 
become  more  competitive  and  better 
able  to  attract  and  retain  highly 
skilled  professionals  within  our  VA 
health-care  system  in  a  cost-effective 
maimer.  It  does  so  by  targeting  scarce 
resources  to  critical  shortages.  The 
Department  of  Defense  has  used  bo- 
nuses extensively  and  with  great  suc- 
cess to  recruit  and  retain  skilled  pro- 
fessionals in  such  areas  as  nuclear 
power,  aviation  and  combat  arms.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  join  with  me  in 
recognizing  that  the  shortage  of 
nurses  who  are  the  driving  force 
behind  high  quality  medical  care  for 
those  most  deserving  of  our  grati- 
tude—our Nation's  disabled  veterans- 
is  also  critical  and  deserving  of  our  at- 
tention. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  President,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  test  of  my 
bill  be  inserted  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  713 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SK(TI()N  I.  SIIOKTTITI.K. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Veterans' 
Administration  Registered  Nurse  Variable 
Incentive  Bonus  Act  of  1987". 

SW.  2.  RWRIITMKNT  AM)  KKTKNTION  I'W. 

(a)  In  General.— Subchapter  I  of  chapter 
73  of  title  38.  United  States  Code,  is  amend- 
ed- 

(1)  in  section  4107(d),  by  striking  out  "sec- 
tion 4118"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "sec- 
tions 4118  and  4119  °: 

(2)  by  redesignating  section  4119  as  sec- 
tion 4120:  and 

(3)  by  inserting  after  section  4118  the  fol- 
lowing new  section: 

"S4II9.  Recruitment  and  retention  pay  for  ngis- 

tered  nurse* 

"(a)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  in  order  to  recruit  and  retain  highly 
qualified  registered  nurses  for  which  there 
is  a  critical  shortage  in  the  Department  of 
Medicine  and  Surgery,  the  Administrator 
shall  pay  a  bonus  to  any  registered  nurse  as 
provided  in  this  section  and  in  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Administrator  under  sub- 
section (j)  of  this  section. 


"(b)  The  Administrator  shall  pay  a  bonus, 
in  any  amount  not  to  exceed  $20,000.  to  any 
registered  nurse  appointed  under  this  chap- 
ter who  executes  a  written  agreement  with 
the  Administrator- 

"(1)  to  be  employed  on  a  full-time  basis  in 
the  Department  of  Medicine  and  Surgery 
for  a  specified  period  of  service  not  less 
than  3  years;  and 

"(2)  to  serve  during  that  period  at  a  spe- 
cific geographic  location  or  in  a  professional 
specialty  for  which  the  Administrator  has 
determined  under  sulwection  (f)  of  this  sec- 
tion that  there  are  significant  recruitment 
and  retention  problems  unless  the  Adminis- 
trator assigns  such  nurse  to  serve  in  another 
specific  geographic  location  or  professional 
specialty  during  that  period. 

"(c)  A  bonus  may  not  be  paid  under  this 
section  to  any  registered  nurse  who  has  re- 
ceived a  training  scholarship  which  obli- 
gates such  nurse  to  serve  in  the  Veterans' 
Administration  for  a  specified  period  of  em- 
ployment. 

"(d)  A  t>onus  under  this  section  may  be 
paid,  in  connection  with  an  agreement  en- 
tered into  under  this  section,  in  a  lump  sum 
at  the  time  the  agreement  is  executed  or  in 
installments  throughout  the  (>eriod  of  obli- 
gated service  sr>ecified  in  the  agreement. 

"(e)  A  bonus  paid  to  any  registered  nurse 
under  this  section  shall  be  in  addition  to 
any  pay  or  allowance  to  which  such  nurse  is 
entitled. 

"(f)  At  least  once  each  year  the  Adminis- 
trator shall  determine  the  specific  geo- 
graphic locations  and  professional  special- 
ties, if  any.  in  which  there  are  significant 
problems  recruiting  and  retaining  registered 
nurses  to  serve. 

"(g)  Any  registered  nurse  who  has  entered 
into  an  agreement  under  this  section  and 
has  not  failed  to  refund  any  amount  which 
such  nurse  became  obligated  to  refund 
under  subsection  (h)  of  this  section  shall  be 
eligible  to  enter  into  a  subsequent  agree- 
ment under  this  section. 

"(h)(1)  Any  registered  nurse  who  receives 
a  bonus  payment  under  this  section  and 
who  voluntarily,  or  because  of  misconduct, 
fails  to  perform  services  as  assigned  by  the 
Administrator  for  the  period  provided  in  the 
agreement  shall  refund  to  the  United  States 
Treasury  the  amount  computed  under  para- 
graph (2)  of  this  subsection,  unless  the  Ad- 
ministrator determines,  in  accordance  with 
regulations  prescribed  under  sul>section  (j) 
of  this  section,  that  such  failure  is  necessi- 
tated by  circumstances  beyond  the  control 
of  such  nurse. 

"(2)  The  amount  required  to  be  refunded 
by  a  nurse  under  paragraph  (1)  of  this  sub- 
section is  the  amount  equal  to  the  excess,  if 
any,  of— 

"(A)  the  total  amount  of  the  bonus  paid  to 
such  nurse  under  this  section,  over 

"(B)  the  amount  that  bears  the  same  ratio 
to  the  total  amount  of  the  bonus  agreed  to 
be  paid  to  such  nurse  under  this  section  as 
the  period  that  such  nurse  performed  serv- 
ices as  assigned  by  the  Administrator  bears 
to  the  total  period  of  ser%ice  provided  in  the 
agreement. 

"(3)  An  obligation  to  refund  any  portion 
of  a  bonus  payment  under  this  subsection  is, 
for  all  purposes,  a  debt  owed  to  the  United 
States. 

"(i)  The  amount  of  any  t>onus  paid  under 
this  section  shall  not  l)e  considered  as  basic 
pay  for  the  purposes  of  section  5551,  5552. 
and  5595  of  title  5,  chapters  81,  83,  84.  and 
87  of  such  title,  or  any  other  provision  of 
law  creating  an  entitlement  to  benefits 
based  on  basic  pay. 


■■(J)  The  Administrator  shall  prescribe  reg- 
ulations to  carry  out  this  section.". 

(b)  CoNFx>RMiNc  Amendmemt.— The  table 
of  sections  at  the  beginning  of  such  chapter 
is  amended  by  striking  out  the  item  relating 
to  section  4119  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
the  following: 

"4119.  Recruitment  and  retention  pay  for 
registered  nurses. 

"4120.  Relationship  between  this  subchap- 
ter   and    other    provisions    of 

law.". 

SK«  .  :i.  KKKK(TI\  K  l)ATK. 

The  amendments  made  by  section  2  shall 
take  effect  on  October  1,  1987. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair,  in  his  capacity  as  a  Senator 
from  Iowa,  suggests  the  absence  of  a 
quorum.  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Graham).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  LATE 
SENATOR  ZORINSKY 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  to  say  a  word  about  my  departed 
friend,  Ed  Zorinsky. 

Ed  Zorinsky  was  a  good  friend  of  the 
Senator  from  Miimesota,  though  I 
must  say  he  was  not  a  close  friend.  All 
of  us  in  the  Senate  are  good  friends 
with  one  another,  and  with  a  few  we 
find  that  we  have  a  closeness — or  at 
least  I  do.  The  demands  of  the  Senate 
are  such  that  it  does  not  give  us  a 
great  deal  of  time  to  develop  some  of 
the  friendships  we  would  like  to  devel- 
op. 

However,  I  did  see  a  great  deal  of  Ed 
Zorinsky  because  we  served  together 
on  both  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations and  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture, Nutrition,  and  Forestry.  Of 
course,  when  you  saw  Ed  Zorinsky, 
more  often  than  not  you  also  saw  Cece 
Zorinsky.  The  values  that  he  attached 
to  family  and  the  values  that  he  at- 
tached to  the  good  things  in  life  were 
magnificent  to  behold. 

We  both  served  on  those  two  com- 
mittees, and  quite  clearly  Ed  Zorinsky 
knew  what  his  goals  were.  Ed  pursued 
those  goals  very  vigorously,  and 
always  without  equivocation. 

One  of  those  goals  I  saw  most  often 
expressed  was  the  agricultural  situa- 
tion in  the  Middle  West,  the  agricul- 
tural situation  particularly  in  Nebras- 
ka, where  he  had  many  friends. 

I  recall  sitting  in  the  majority  lead- 
er's office  at  the  time  with  David 
Stockman  and  Ed  Zorinsky.  as  we 
sought  the  50th  vote— Senator  Dole 
sought  another  vote— the  final  vote 
for  the  budget,  and  Ekl  Zorinsky  bar- 
gained and  bargained  very  hard  for 
the  agriculturists  of  the  United  States 
and  the  State  of  Nebraska  at  that 
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farmers  should  have  a  voice  in  the 
programs    that    affect    them.    We    in 


ideals   and    the   same   goals   for   our 
family  farmers.  In  Central  America, 


tive     overhaul     of     1985.     The     1985 
amendments  had  two  eoals— to  mak.t^ 
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time,  and  Dave  Stockman  was  not  easy 
to  bargain  with.  But  nevertheless  Ed 
with  his  normal  persistency  did  pre- 
vail, and  the  farm  program  profited 
because  of  it. 

I  saw  that  time  and  again  here  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  and  also  in  the 
Agriculture  Committee  of  the  U.S. 
Senate. 

My  first  contact  with  Ed  Zorinsliy 
was  a  rather  out  of  the  ordinary  one. 
and  it  occurred  before  either  one  of  us 
got  to  the  Senate. 

I  was  a  businessman  and  I  was  about 
to  open  a  branch  in  Omaha,  NE, 
where  Ed  Zorinsky  was  the  mayor  at 
that  time.  I  had  a  manager  who  was 
going  out  there  to  manage  my  ware- 
house who  had  a  rather  unusual 
name,  and  so  as  kind  of  an  introduc- 
tion to  Nebraska  and  Omaha  we  put 
up  a  large  series  of  billboards  that 
said: 

Jim  HAubenschild— 
which  was  the  name  of  our  man— 

Jim  Haubenschild  to  be  Mayor. 

And  so  the  newspapers  and  the 
other  Journals  and  media  went  around 
asking  Ed  Zorinsky,  who  is  this  fellow 
Haubenschild  and  why  is  he  running 
for  mayor  and  does  he  not  know  that 
it  is  the  wrong  year  to  run  for  mayor? 
They  looked  him  up  and  they  could 
not  find  he  even  had  a  driver's  license 
in  Nebraska,  and  on  and  on.  It  became 
quite  a  cause.  They  tried  to  hunt  down 
this  fellow  who  was  putting  up  the 
biUboards,  and  I  called  Ed  Zorinsky  at 
that  time  and  talked  to  him  and  final- 
ly our  fellow  bowed  out  of  the  race 
and  took  over  the  management  of  our 
warehouse. 

The  first  time  Ed  Zorinsky  and  I 
spoke  was  when  this  fellow  of  mine 
and  Eddy  shook  hands,  and  they  got 
the  picture  on  the  front  page  of  the 
Omaha  newspaper  and  off  we  went  in 
Omaha  with  our  business.  And  Eddy 
continued  mayoring  until  he  came 
down  here  to  the  Senate. 

We  talked  at  that  time  and  we  en- 
Joyed  one  another.  We  understood 
perfectly  what  was  going  on.  He  was  a 
delight  then  and  he  was  a  delight  as 
long  as  I  knew  him. 

So  we  will  miss  Eddy  Zorinsky.  We 
bargained  hard  on  many  occasions. 
Some  I  won;  some  he  won.  He  always 
fought  determinedly.  He  was  a  fine 
representative  of  the  State  of  Nebras- 
ka. He  was  a  great  American,  and  he 
wiUbe  missed. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor,  and  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Wnrra).  Without  objection.  It  is  so  or- 
dered. 


The  Senator  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
with  a  profound  sense  of  sadness  and 
loss  that  I  rise  to  pay  respects  to  the 
memory  of  our  departed  colleague  and 
my  good  friend,  Ed  Zorinsky. 

nrst,  I  extend  the  sympathies  for 
myself  and  my  wife,  Ruth,  to  Cece  and 
the  family  for  whom  he  cared  so  much 
and  for  whom  he  did  so  much. 

EU  was,  indeed,  a  colleague  in  the 
best  sense  of  the  word,  and  a  friend, 
also  in  the  best  sense  of  that  word. 

I  first  met  Ed  Zorinsky  when  he  was 
the  mayor  of  Omaha  and  I  was  a  con- 
gressman from  the  Fifth  Congression- 
al District  of  Iowa,  the  major  city  of 
which.  Council  Bluffs,  bordered  on 
Omaha,  right  across  the  Missouri 
River. 

"niere  is,  of  course,  always  that  rela- 
tionship between  two  cities,  one  in  one 
State  and  one  in  another  State  on  a 
river,  in  which,  of  course,  sometimes 
you  work  together  and  sometimes  you 
do  not.  There  is  always  sort  of  a  tussle 
for  funds  or  for  different  kinds  of  sup- 
port. 

I  remember  that  one  time  we  were 
working  on  a  project  for  a  small  com- 
munity called  Carter  Lake,  which  is  a 
small  community  that  is  an  Iowa  com- 
munity but  finds  itself  in  Nebraska. 
Years  ago,  when  the  Missouri  River 
changed  its  course,  it  left  this  little 
community  there  and  it  has  remained 
to  this  day  a  city  of  Iowa  located  in 
the  State  of  Nebraska.  It  is  not  a  part 
of  Omaha  but  right  next  to  it. 

I  remember  I  was  working  on  a 
project  with  the  Congressman  from 
Omaha  on  a  project  dealing  with 
Carter  Lake  and  I  had  to  go  see  the 
mayor  of  Omaha,  Ed  Zorinsky.  about 
the  project.  In  the  past  it  has  sort  of 
been  taken  for  granted  by  the  citizens 
of  that  community  that  the  mayor  of 
Omaha  did  not  really  care  about  them. 
They  were  lowans.  They  paid  taxes  in 
Iowa  even  though  they  lived  surround- 
ed by  Omaha. 

I  expected  to  find  Ed  the  biased 
mayor  of  Omaha.  He  was  the  first 
mayor  of  Omaha  I  had  known  or  met. 
But  he  was  not  that  way.  He  had  a 
profound  sense  of  understanding,  sym- 
pathy, and  concern  for  these  citizens 
of  Iowa  located  in  this  community  of 
Carter  Lake. 

The  relationship  began  to  change, 
and  he  went  out  of  his  way  as  the 
mayor  of  Omaha  to  help  these  people 
in  Carter  Lake. 

That  is  the  first  indication  I  had  of 
the  measure  of  this  man  and  of  his 
deep  concern  and  feeling  for  people  re- 
gardless of  whether  they  were  his  con- 
stituents or  not.  He  cared  about 
people. 

Bd  Zorinsky  was  a  son  of  an  immi- 
grant, the  same  as  I  am.  We  spoke 
about  this  on  a  couple  of  occasions, 
about  how  his  father  came  from 
Russia,  my  mother  came  from  Yugo- 
slavia, and  growing  up  in  an  immi- 


grant family.  And  I  remember  once 
commenting  to  him  about  it  after  I 
had  come  to  the  Senate  and  Ed  saying, 
"You  know,  only  in  America  could  the 
son  of  a  penniless,  uneducated  immi- 
grant ever  hope  to  accede  to  the  high 
office  of  a  Senator." 

He  understood  the  opportunities 
that  presented  themselves  to  anyone 
in  America,  who  applied  himself  or 
herself  and  worked  hard,  that  America 
was  indeed  a  Nation  that  was  open  to 
all  and  should  always  remain  open  to 
all. 

Ed  wap  the  first  mayor  of  the  Jewish 
faith  in  the  city  of  Omaha.  In  fact,  he 
was  the  first  Senator  of  the  Jewish 
faith  from  the  State  of  Nebraska.  And 
being  a  member  of  a  minority,  I  think 
it  is  a  mark  of  his  drive  and  his  deter- 
mination and  his  commitment  that  he 
was  able  to  succeed  and  go  on  to 
become  mayor,  then  a  U.S.  Senator 
and  then  to  be  reelected  overwhelm- 
ingly by  the  citizens  of  his  State. 

Ed  Zorinsky  was  an  open  person.  I 
think  if  there  was  anything  that 
marked  his  character  it  was  that  he 
was  very  open.  Anyone  could  approach 
him.  You  could  talk  to  him  about  any- 
thing. Be  had  no  preconceived  ideas, 
no  preconceived  judgments  on  individ- 
uals or  issues.  He  was  willing  to  listen 
and  to  take  his  measure  of  the  individ- 
ual or  of  the  issue. 

He  was  a  good-natured  person,  never 
mean-spirited,  never  talking  ill  of 
anyone.  And  anyone  who  has  ever 
seen  hi$  song-and-dance  routine  could 
never  doubt  that  he  was  indeed  a 
light-hearted  and  light-spirited  indi- 
vidual who  never  took  himself  serious- 
ly, even  though  he  took  issues  serious- 
ly. 

He  was  an  independent  person.  He 
was  conservative  on  some  issues  and 
he  waa  liberal  on  others.  He  was 
always  a  populist,  always  a  populist  at 
heart,  adways  populist  oriented  toward 
the  people.  He  was  always  for  what 
was  good  for  the  people,  not  what  was 
good  for  an  institution,  not  what  was 
good  for  an  ideology,  not  what  was 
good  for  a  certain  economic  system  or 
economic  judgment,  but  what  helped 
people  help  themselves.  That  really  is 
the  essence  of  what  the  populist  spirit 
is  all  about:  How  do  you  get  the  struc- 
ture of  society  so  people  are  able  to 
help  themselves?  And  that  was  what 
Ed  Zorinsky  was,  a  real  populist,  a  real 
progressive  populist. 

His  support  of  family  farmers  was 
without  question.  Time  and  again  in 
the  Agriculture  Committee,  on  which 
we  both  served,  he  spoke  out,  offered 
amendments  time  and  time  again  to 
help  family  farmers.  He  was  the 
author  of  the  referendum  bill  that  al- 
lowed wheat  farmers  to  vote  on  the 
prograih  that  would  affect  them,  to  let 
them  have  a  voice  in  what  kind  of 
farm  program  they  wanted.  We  talked 
about  tliis  often.  We  both  agreed  that 


farmers  should  have  a  voice  in  the 
programs  that  affect  them.  We  in 
Washington  sit  here  and  pass  these 
farm  programs  year  in,  year  out  and 
yet  never  giving  the  farmers  them- 
selves the  opportunity  for  farmers  to 
vote  to  see  whether  or  not  they  really 
want  those  programs. 

Well.  Ed  Zorinsky  wanted  those 
farmers  to  have  that  right  to  vote  on 
the  programs  that  may  mean  their 
very  life  or  their  death  as  a  farmer, 
and  he  was  successful  in  getting  it 
through.  The  wheat  farmers  over- 
whelmingly responded  and  overwhelm- 
ingly voted  In  the  referendum  for  the 
type  of  farm  program  that  Ed  Zorin- 
sky wanted.  Again,  he  knew,  he  had 
this  sense,  this  [>opulist  sense  of  what 
the  people  really  want. 

The  same  was  true  for  his  support 
for  small  business,  for  rural  America. 
He  was  a  super-salesman  for  small 
business,  for  rural  America.  He  was  a 
super-salesman  for  the  State  of  Ne- 
braska. If  you  ever  traveled  with  Ed 
2terinsky,  you  know  that  no  matter 
where  he  went  or  who  he  talked  to,  he 
made  sure  that  you  knew  and  they 
knew  that  he  was  from  Nebraska  and 
that  they  knew  everything  about  the 
good  State  of  Nebraska. 

He  was  a  strong  proponent  of  trade, 
not  just  trade  in  and  of  itself,  but 
trade  that  benefited  the  United 
States.  He  wanted  to  know  what  we 
could  do  to  make  sure  that  we  were 
competitive  on  the  world  market  in  ag- 
riculture? 

Ed  Zorinsky  was  an  early  and  strong 
advocate  for  the  peaceful  resolution  of 
the  conflict  in  Central  America.  He 
was  from  the  very  beginning  a  friend 
of  those  who  fought  to  overthrow  the 
repressive  Somoza  regime  in  Nicara- 
gua. Having  been  to  Nicaragua  several 
times.  I  can  say  firsthand  that  in  trav- 
eling around  Nicaragua.  I  have  met  a 
countless  number  of  people— I  do  not 
mean  just  people  in  high  places,  I 
mean  rank-and-file  Nicaraguans  who 
suffered  under  the  repressive  regime 
of  Somoza— who,  when  they  found  out 
I  was  from  Iowa,  as  a  Congressman  at 
that  time  or  a  Senator  later,  would  in- 
variably say,  "Well,  please  give  our 
thanks  and  our  regards  to  Senator 
Zorinsky,  our  friend." 

I  know  that  perhaps  his  feelings  and 
his  votes  in  this  area  probably  came  as 
a  great  consternation  to  many  of  his 
conservative  friends,  as  perhaps  his 
strong  support  and  votes  for  a  bal- 
anced budget  and  less  Government 
probably  caused  consternation  for 
many  of  his  liberal  friends.  But,  as  I 
said,  Ed  was  independent.  He  was 
really  an  independent  spirited  man, 
and  that  was  really  the  mark  of  him,  a 
truly  independent  person. 

Now  I  have  to  tell  you  that  Ed  and  I 
did  not  always  agree  on  matters,  but 
usually  these  were  matters  of  degree 
or  procedure.  In  agriculture,  we 
fought  for  the  same  things,  the  same 


ideals  and  the  same  goals  for  our 
family  farmers.  In  Central  America, 
we  fought  for  the  same  thing,  a  peace- 
ful resolution  for  that  conflict. 

I  guess  if  anything  would  describe 
the  battles  that  I  had  with  Ed  once  in 
a  while  was  simply  that  Ekl  Zorinsky 
was  a  very  patient  man.  That  is  an  at- 
tribute that  is  not  always  ascribed  to 
this  Senator  from  Iowa.  So  I  guess  I 
was  impatient  and  he  was  very  patient. 
But,  again,  we  both,  I  think,  fought 
for  the  same  ideals  and  same  goals  for 
rural  America,  for  our  family  farmers 
and  small  businesses. 

Ruth  and  I  were  both  very,  very 
fond  of  Cece  and  Ed.  We  spent  many 
happy  occasions  together  with  them. 
It  was  indeed  a  sad,  sad  Sunday  after- 
noon last  when  we  paid  our  last  re- 
spects to  Ed  Zorinsky. 

In  speaking  with  Cece  on  Sunday 
afternoon,  shortly  after  we  had  laid 
Ed  to  rest,  we  exchanged  regrets  and 
Cece  turned  to  me  and  she  said.  "Well, 
you  know,  Ed  went  out  singing  and 
dancing  with  a  song  in  his  heart." 

Well,  I  think  that  Ed  Zorinsky  would 
not  want  to  be  remembered  any  other 
way  than  as  one  who  loved  life,  who 
sang  and  danced,  who  loved  his 
friends,  and  who  loved  his  family. 

John  F.  Kennedy  was  once  asked 
how  he  would  like  to  be  remembered. 
He  responded  that  the  highest  honor 
that  could  be  given  to  anyone  is  to  be 
remembered  as  a  good  and  decent 
human  being.  We  pay  Ed  Zorinsky 
that  honor.  We  remember  Ed  Zorin- 
sky, and  always  will,  as  a  good  and 
decent  human  being. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Permsylvania. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


U.S.  EXPORT  CONTROL  SYSTEM 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  on 
March  3.  it  was  my  privilege  to  intro- 
duce the  portion  of  the  President's 
competitiveness  program  that  would 
reform  the  U.S.  export  control  system. 
This  was  in  fact  a  welcome  task  be- 
cause this  legislation  indicates  that 
the  chorus  of  complaints  against  the 
export  control  system  has  been  heard. 
The  administration  is  now  taking 
action  to  reduce  a  regulatory  burden 
that  has  placed  U.S.  exporters  at  a  se- 
rious competitive  disadvantage. 

Before  examining  these  reform  pro- 
posals, I  think  it  is  useful  to  review 
the  health  of  the  export  licensing 
system  2  years  after  the  major  legisla- 


tive overhaul  of  1985.  The  1985 
amendments  had  two  goals— to  make 
the  system  more  effective  at  blocking 
Soviet  access  to  technologies  critical  to 
their  military  effort;  and,  to  make  it 
less  intrusive  into  legitimate  export  ac- 
tivities of  our  high  technology  compa- 
nies. 

I  am  happy  to  report  that  the 
system  is  both  effective  In  protecting 
those  technologies  that  are  the  basis 
of  the  United  States  technological 
edge  over  the  Soviets,  and  is  also  in- 
creasingly efficient  at  meeting  indus- 
try's demand  for  export  licenses.  In 
1986.  Commerce  reduced  average  proc- 
essing times  while  processing  more 
than  116,000  export  licenses. 

Despite  this  progress,  however,  our 
export  policy  continues  to  err  far  too 
much  on  the  side  of  caution.  Too 
many  low  technologies  and  technol- 
ogies widely  available  abroad  are  sub- 
ject to  control.  The  system  is  forced  to 
cope  with  too  many  licenses  for  ex- 
ports to  safe  destinations.  The  United 
States  hurts  itself  by  trying  to  "go  it 
alone"  in  implementing  controls. 

Industry  has  long  recognized  these 
problems.  Public  awareness  was  in- 
creased by  the  recently  announced 
findings  of  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  export  control  study.  Finally, 
the  administration  has  come  forward 
with  a  reform  program  that  would 
reduce  annual  licenses  by  more  than 
20,000  if  fully  implemented.  The  ad- 
ministration would  do  that  in  a 
number  of  ways. 

First,  by  regulation,  the  administra- 
tion is  implementing  a  general  license 
to  eliminate  individual  license  approv- 
als for  qualified  end-users.  Regulations 
now  in  process  would  remove  reexport 
controls  on  shipments  to  Cocom  coun- 
tries and  to  all  destinations  where  U.S. 
parts  and  components  represent  only  a 
small  fraction  of  product  content.  Li- 
censes for  low-level  technologies  would 
be  eliminated.  These  measures  should 
help  to  end  the  process  of  designing 
out  U.S.  components  by  foreign  firms. 

In  the  legislation  I  introduced  re- 
cently, the  administration  would  es- 
tablish new  procedures  and  set  firm 
deadlines  for  foreign  availability  deter- 
minations. No  longer  would  U.S.  firms 
have  to  sit  by  while  foreign  competi- 
tors sell  goods  controlled  only  in  the 
United  States.  Improving  relations 
with  China  would  be  recognized  by 
creation  of  multiple-export  licenses  for 
the  PRC.  Finally,  in  recognition  of  the 
ineffectiveness  of  unilateral  controls, 
Cocom  negotiations  would  be  launched 
to  devise  stronger  multilateral  controls 
based  on  a  shorter  control  list  tightly 
focused  on  critical  technologies. 

Every  element  of  the  administra- 
tion's program  represents  a  vitally 
needed  reform  that  I  support.  My  only 
concern  is  that  the  reforms  must  go 
farther.  I  have  worked  with  Senator 
Dixon,  my  esteemed  colleague  from  II- 
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Unois.  to  develop  a  more  comprehen- 
live  aet  of  proposals  which  we  recently 
Introduced  as  S.  547.  Our  bill  would 
clear  away  all  of  the  underbnish  of 
unimportant  controls  that  clog  the 
system  and  focus  our  efforts  on  those 
critical  technologies  that  could  aid  our 
adversaries. 

We  now  have  a  range  of  reform  pro- 
posals on  the  table  and  I  looic  forward 
to  a  healthy  debate  on  these  issues.  I 
am  confident  that  we  will  malce  the 
case  for  change  and  will  succeed  in 
pitifgtng  legislation  to  rationalize  our 
export  control  system.  Indeed,  Mr. 
President.  I  believe  we  must  succeed  if 
we  are  to  place  UJS.  exporters  on  a 
solid  competitive  footing  and  reduce 
our  staggering  trade  deficit. 


U.S.  APPROACH  TO  TRADE 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  on 
March  3.  I  introduced  the  section  of 
the  administration's  competitiveness 
bill  that  would  strengthen  the  Export 
Trading  Company  Act  of  1982  and  in- 
stitute a  U.S.  trade  information 
system.  As  author  of  this  bill,  and  as  a 
long-time  proponent  of  a  comprehen- 
sive U.S.  approach  to  trade,  I  am  most 
pleased  to  see  the  restoration  of  U.S. 
competitiveness  established  as  a  na- 
tional priority.  I  am  equally  gratified 
to  see  ETC  and  export  promotion  pro- 
tXMcals  that  were  reported  by  the 
Banking  Committee  last  year  at  my 
urging  included  as  a  vital  element  of 
this  competitiveness  program. 

I  have  been  pressing  the  case  for  an 
aggressive  U.S.  export  promotion 
effort  for  many  years.  When  I  au- 
thored the  ETC  Aet  in  the  Senate  in 
1981,  a  $40  billion  trade  deficit  was  al- 
ready signalling  the  decline  of  our 
competitive  posture.  Six  years  later. 
the  failure  of  U.S.  export  promotion  is 
written  in  the  nvunbers.  While  real 
GNP  has  risen  13  percent  and  imports 
have  surged  42  percent,  exports  have 
actually  fallen  7  percent  so  our  trade 
deficit  is  not  $40  billion  any  more— not 
a  bit.  Our  trade  deficit  has  increased 
an  incredible  325  percent  to  $170  bil- 
lion. Meanwhile,  fewer  than  100  ETC's 
formed  under  the  1982  law  remain  in 
business  and  most  are  marginally  prof- 
itable; that  is  to  say  the  lacltlustre 
trade  performance. 

This  lacklustre  trade  performance 
since  1982  is,  of  course,  partially  a 
result  of  the  climate  for  trade— the 
surge  of  the  dollar,  collapsing  markets 
in  Latin  America,  and  unfair  trade 
practices  overseas.  But  our  own  trade 
policy  failures  are  also  evident.  The 
often  irrational  regulation  of  our 
ETC's  and  our  export  control  system. 
halfhearted  government  efforts  to  en- 
courage exports,  and  the  dismal  per- 
formance of  our  Ebcport-Import  Bank 
are  "self-inflicted  woimds"— inflicted 
by  not  only  shooting  ourselves  in  the 
foot,  but  I  might  add  promptly  reload- 
ing and  firing  again.  "Our  own  mis- 


management creates  the  impression 
that  our  Government  views  exporting 
as  something  best  left  to  other  na- 
tions. 

These  management  problems  are  no- 
where more  evident  than  in  the  overly 
cautious  implementation  of  the  law 
since  1982  that  has  stifled  our  ETC's. 
The  bill  I  introduced  earlier  would 
strengthen  those  portions  of  the  ETC 
Act  that  in  their  intent  or  application 
have  proven  impediments  to  the  infor- 
mation of  ETC's. 

I  personally  have  been  especially 
concerned  about  the  sorry  state  of 
bank  ETC's.  My  amendments  of  last 
Congress,  intended  to  encourage  more 
banks  to  engage  in  trade  related  activi- 
ties, are  incorporated  in  this  bill.  The 
first  would  alter  the  formula  under 
which  the  Federal  Reserve  qualifies  a 
bank  ETC  so  that  all  earnings  from 
export  of  services  earned  by  an  ETC 
or  Its  affiliates  would  count  as  export- 
related  income.  This  change  would 
permit  ETTC's  to  undertake  a  broader 
range  of  services  and  increased  service 
activity  would  add  to  U.S.  export 
income.  The  bill  would  also  loosen  ex- 
cessively conservative  ETC  leverage 
and  inventory  limits  that  have  limited 
ETC  applications.  It  would  eliminate 
collateral  requirements  that  duplicate 
bank  safety  protections  already  in  the 
ETC  Act  and  which  constrain  ETC  op- 
erations. All  of  these  proposals  were 
endorsed  in  a  1986  GAO  study  of  bank 
ETCs. 

Por  nonbank  ETC's,  the  bill  would 
make  technical  changes  to  provide 
greater  certainty  in  the  application  of 
the  law  and.  in  part,  to  codify  the  re- 
sults of  a  recent  decision  by  the  Third 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  upholding 
antitrust  provisions  of  current  law. 
The  final  element  of  the  bill  would  es- 
tablish an  export  promotion  data 
system  in  the  Commerce  Department 
as  an  aid  to  exporters. 

Mr.  President,  each  of  these  provi- 
sions would  strengthen  the  U.S. 
export  promotion  effort  and  all  are 
needed  to  meet  or  competitiveness 
goals.  In  particular,  the  legislation  I 
have  outlined  today  would  correct  seri- 
ou»  problems  with  the  Export  Trading 
Company  Act  that  have  become  clear 
in  the  4  years  since  its  enactment.  I 
would  not  pretend  to  suggest  that 
these  changes  by  themselves  will  lead 
to  the  creation  of  thousands  of  new 
ETC's.  Par  from  it.  But  given  the  drop 
in  the  dollar  and  the  improved  climate 
for  comprehensive  trade  legislation,  I 
believe  that  the  changes  I  am  propos- 
ing in  the  ETTC  Act  can  result  in  devel- 
opment of  strong  and  aggressive 
export  trading  companies.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  these  trading  companies 
will  play  a  leading  role  in  the  future  in 
restoring  U.S.  competitiveness. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


OUTLOOK  POR  NASA  AND  SPACE 
PROGRAM  IN  1987 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  speak  on  the  outlook  for 
NASA  atnds  the  space  program  in  1987. 

Mr.  President,  1987  will  be  a  pivotal 
year  for  NASA  and  our  Nation's  aero- 
nautical and  space  endeavors.  It  has 
been  13  months  since  our  space  pro- 
gram suffered  its  most  tragic  accident 
since  the  establishment  of  the  Nation- 
al Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion in  1958.  Now  we  are  in  the  midst 
of  a  necessary  rehabilitation  of  our  ci- 
vilian $pace  program.  The  decisions 
and  actions  of  1987  will  have  signifi- 
cant implications  for  the  future.  For 
this  reason,  and  others,  I  would  like  to 
take  this  opportunity,  as  ranking  Re- 
publican Member  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Science.  Technology,  and 
Space,  to  comment  on  some  of  the 
issues  confronting  this  subcommittee 
and  NASA. 

If  we  have  learned  anything  from 
the  Challenger  accident,  it  is  that  we 
must  never  again  rely  on  a  single-point 
failure  space  launch  system.  The 
hiatus  in  space  launches  and  our 
future  constrained  launch  capacity 
point  out  all  too  clearly  that  in  the 
future  we  must  maintain  a  robust, 
flexible  mixed  fleet  of  Shuttles  and 
expendable  launch  vehicles  (ELV's). 
We  are  paying  the  price,  and  will  for 
some  Ume  to  come,  for  the  short- 
sightedness of  our  previous  space 
launch  policy. 

Unfortunately,  NASA  has  not  yet 
formally  presented  its  ELV  require- 
ments t»  the  subcommittee.  Certainly, 
establishing  a  mixed  fleet  will  not  be 
without  significant  costs.  Yet,  this  is 
an  issue  that  the  subcommittee  and 
NASA  must  soon  address.  The  scope 
and  direction  of  our  space  program  for 
the  next  several  years  depends  on  the 
timely  resolution  of  this  issue. 

Possibly  as  important  as  any  respon- 
sibility of  the  sut)committee  this  year 
is  that  of  ensuring  that  NASA  takes 
the  actions  necessary  for  the  safe  re- 
sumption of  shuttle  flights.  NASA  has 
establi^ed  a  target  date  of  February 
1988  for  the  initial  shuttle  flight. 
Whether  NASA  can  meet  this  date  is 
open  to  debate.  Even  if  this  date  is 
overly  optimistic,  it  is  important  for 
NASA  to  have  a  goal,  and  this  date 
serves  that  purpose.  Nevertheless,  I 
cannot  emphasize  enough  that  safety, 
not  a  achedule,  must  dictate  when  we 
resume  shuttle  flights.  The  subcom- 
mittee has  already  begun,  and  will 
continue,  to  monitor  carefully  this  ac- 
tivity. 

Another  issue  that  the  subcommit- 
tee mist  consider  this  year  is  that  of 
maintaining  the  health  and  vitality  of 
our  Nation's  space  science  and  applica- 


tions capabilities.  No  where  are  the  ef- 
fects of  the  Challenger  accident  more 
evident.  Before  the  Challenger  acci- 
dent. NASA  has  planned  to  launch 
from  1986  through  1992  50  space  sci- 
ence and  applications  missions.  Now, 
during  that  same  period,  only  17  are 
expected  to  fly.  This  alarming  reduc- 
tion in  shuttle  science  missions  only 
serves  to  underscore  the  urgency  of 
defining  NASA's  mixed  fleet  of  shut- 
tles and  ELV's. 

An  issue  of  concern  that  is  related  to 
the  delay  in  the  launches  of  NASA's 
Space  Science  and  Applications  mis- 
sions is  the  likely  effect  on  our  univer- 
sity space  science  program.  That  is  ex- 
tremely important.  These  university 
programs  are  the  sole  source  of  our 
future  Nation's  space  science  capabili- 
ties, and  it  is  imperative  that  during 
this  hiatus  of  space  launches,  we  do 
everything  possible  to  ensure  a  chal- 
lenging and  stimulating  environment 
that  will  attract  students  into  space 
science  graduate  programs.  For  this 
reason,  I  commend  NASA's  Space  Sci- 
ence and  Applications  Vitality  Pack- 
age, which  will  provide  an  infusion  of 
funds  to  support  university  space  sci- 
ence research  and  will  promote  space 
science  as  a  viable  research  option 
during  the  hiatus  of  flight  opportuni- 
ties. 

The  importance  of  1987  to  our  space 
program  is  also  reflected  in  the  fact 
that  NASA  is  scheduled  to  initiate  de- 
velopment this  year  of  its  permanent- 
ly manned  space  station.  While  the 
space  station  program  has  enjoyed 
widespread  support  in  Congress  since 
its  inception  in  fiscal  year  1985,  the 
program  is  beset  with  a  number  of 
problems  that  could  delay  its  develop- 
ment or  alter  its  scope. 

Based  on  NASA's  recently-completed 
analysis,  the  developmental  cost  of  the 
space  station  has  grown  from  $8  bil- 
lion, in  1984  dollars,  to  approximately 
$15  billion,  in  1984  dollars.  I  am  not 
suggesting  that  Congress  or  the  Amer- 
ican public  will  not  support  a  $15  bil- 
lion space  station,  but  it  is  important 
that  NASA  inform  Congress,  as  soon 
as  possible,  of  the  difference  in  capa- 
bilities between  an  $8  billion  space  sta- 
tion and  those  of  a  $15  billion  space 
station. 

Also,  international  space  station  ne- 
gotiations with  the  European  Space 
Agency,  Japan,  and  Canada  were  re- 
cently interrupted  by  the  intervention 
of  the  Department  of  Defense  [DODl. 
DOD  raised  the  question  of  whether 
the  negotiations,  as  evolving,  might 
limit  its  future  use  of  the  space  sta- 
tion. While,  at  this  time,  I  am  not 
taking  issue  with  DOD's  interest,  it  is 
apparent  that  their  intervention  did 
not  occur  at  the  most  opportune  time. 

If  DOD  had  been  a  more  interested 
or  communicative  participant  earlier 
in  the  program,  this  disruption  might 
have  been  avoided.  However,  recogniz- 
ing that  we  cannot  change  the  past,  it 


is  better  to  air  this  issue  now  than  to 
try  to  resolve  it  2  years  from  now. 

The  intervention  by  DOD  into  the 
international  space  station  negotia- 
tions, along  witli  the  question  of  space 
station  management,  have  caused  the 
international  space  station  partici- 
pants to  step  back  and  reconsider  their 
role  in  this  program.  The  subcommit- 
tee recognizes  the  delicacy  of  these 
international  negotiations  and  will  ex- 
amine in  hearings  later  this  spring  the 
issue  of  international  participation  in 
the  space  station  program. 

As  for  the  need  for  a  permanently 
manned  space  station.  I  believe  that 
we  have  no  choice  but  to  establish 
such  a  presence  if  we  expect  to  be  a 
future  leader  in  space.  Wliile  I  am  not 
suggesting  that  we  should  let  the 
Soviet  space  program  dictate  our  own 
space  policy,  it  is  worth  noting  that 
the  Soviet  Union  started  its  evolution- 
ary space  station  program  in  1971— 
1971.  If  we  deploy  our  facility  some- 
time in  the  mid-1990's,  as  planned,  the 
Soviets  will  have  widened  their  al- 
ready-significant lead  in  long  duration 
space  missions  and  possibly  will  have 
garnered  the  lead  in  other  critical 
space  activities. 

I  think  that  is  something  to  remem- 
ber. We  will  be  getting  done  in  the 
1990's  what  the  Soviets  initiated  in 
1971.  Some  may  say  that  does  not 
matter,  but  it  could  matter  a  lot  in 
terms  of  national  defense,  communica- 
tions, and  many  other  areas. 

Furthermore,  I  do  not  think  that  we 
can  ignore  the  distinct  likelihood  that 
the  European  Space  Agency  will  at 
some  time  establish  its  own  autono- 
mous space  station.  Our  experience  to 
date  with  Japan  would  indicate  that 
they  also  might  eventually  establish 
an  autonomous  capability.  Finally, 
now  that  China  has  actually  contract- 
ed to  launch  two  U.S.  commerical  com- 
munications satellites,  can  they  be  far 
behind? 

I  mention  the  competition  we  face 
from  the  more  established  and  emerg- 
ing foreign  space  programs  to  indicate 
that  the  U.S.  space  program  no  longer 
holds  a  monopoly  in  this  arena.  We 
must  be  farsighted  and  aggressive  in 
the  decisions  we  make  today  if  we 
expect  to  distinguish  in  the  next  cen- 
tury our  space  program  from  that  of 
other  nations.  This  leads  me  to  the  im- 
portance of  establishing  well-defined 
goals  and  objectives  that  will  take  us 
beyond  the  space  station. 

It  is  often  mentioned  that  our  space 
program  is  lacking  imaginative  goals, 
such  as  those  that  inspired  our  nation 
in  the  Apollo  era.  The  administration 
is  in  the  process  of  attempting  to 
define  our  Nation's  long-range  goals 
and  objectives  in  space.  The  scioner  we 
establish  such  goals,  the  more  quickly 
our  space  program  will  be  rejuvenated. 
Por  the  time  being,  we  have  no  goals 
and  objectives  that  take  us  beyond  the 
establishment      of      a      permanently 


manned  space  station.  I  take  this  op- 
portunity to  emphasize  that  the  space 
station,  as  significant  as  it  will  be  to 
our  future  in  space,  should  be  consid- 
ered only  as  a  means  to  an  end,  not  as 
the  end  itself.  This  space  station  will 
function  largely  as  an  enabling  capa- 
bility for  a  future  of  exploring,  pros- 
pecting, and  settling  the  solar  system. 

There  is  no  dearth  of  ideas  and 
vision  for  the  grander  missions  that 
might  extend  beyond  the  space  sta- 
tion. The  National  CoRunission  on 
Space  has  provided  us  with  an  appro- 
priate challenge,  notwithstanding  the 
intimidating  pricetag.  The  Commis- 
sion's report  left  us  with  challenging 
questions  that  will  shape  the  future  of 
NASA  and  our  space  program.  For  in- 
stance: 

Do  we  visit  the  planet  Mars,  and,  if 
so,  do  we  do  so  in  cooperation  with  an- 
other country,  such  as  the  Soviet 
Union? 

Do  we  go  back  to  the  Moon  and,  if 
so,  what  type  of  presence  should  we 
establish  on  the  lunar  surface? 

I  think  that  these  initiatives  are  well 
within  our  grasp.  I  have  no  reason  to 
doubt  that  we  now  have,  or  will  soon 
acquire,  the  necessary  scientific  and 
technological  capabilities  to  achieve 
these  lofty  objectives. 

Therefore,  the  operative  question  is 
not  if,  but  when.  After  all,  who  in  1944 
would  have  Imagined  that  we  would 
land  men  on  the  Moon  and  safely 
return  them  to  Earth  in  one-quarter 
of  a  century.  Similarly,  25  or  50  years 
from  now,  we  will  marvel  at  the  level 
of  our  Nation's  space  exploration  and 
development. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  issues 
that  the  subconunittee  will  review  this 
year.  There  are  many  others  of  equal 
importance,  such  as  the  role  that 
NASA's  Aeronautical  Research  and 
Technology  can  and  should  play  as 
our  foreign  competitors  increase  their 
share  of  the  world  commercial  aircraft 
market;  the  relationship  between  our 
civilian  and  military  space  programs; 
and  the  role  of  government  in  the 
commercial  development  of  space. 

Mr.  President,  just  as  the  subcom- 
mittee will  develop  a  fiscal  year  1988 
NASA  authorization  bill  to  support 
NASA's  near-term  requirements  and 
ongoing  programs,  the  subconunittee 
will  also  address  the  issues  and  ques- 
tions that  will  affect  the  future  scope 
and  direction  of  our  space  program 
well  into  the  21st  century.  1987  will 
indeed  be  a  pivotal  year  for  NASA  and 
our  Nation's  civilian  aeronautical  and 
space  programs.  There  are  many  chal- 
lenges before  us,  and  more  questions 
than  solutions.  I  look  forward  to  work- 
ing with  the  chairman  of  the  Science, 
Technology,  and  Space  Subcommittee, 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan, and  my  other  colleagues  toward 
the  successful  resolution  of  these 
issues.  I  have  known  and  worked  with 
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the  (UaUncuiahed  chairman  since  our 
dajra  togethw  at  Harvard  and  in  the 
Hooae  of  Repreaentatlves.  I  look  for- 
ward to  working  with  him.  It  is  time  to 
put  our  ipaoe  proeram  back  on  track 
and  reafflnn  our  position  of  leader- 
ship in  the  global  arena  of  aeronautics 
andq>ace. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
acting  Republican  leader. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


SENATOR  EDWARD  ZORINSKY 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  this 
morning  in  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture, Nutrition,  and  Foresty,  an  unusu- 
al and  a  very  sad  time  was  spent  re- 
flecting upon  the  death  of  our  distin- 
lulahed  colleague.  Senator  Zorinsky. 
Only  once  in  my  memory  had  an  occa- 
aion  like  this  occurred.  That  was  when 
the  able  Senatm*  from  Minnesota,  Mr. 
Hubert  Humphrey,  passed  away. 

But.  in  any  case,  I  was  grateful  to 
the  chairman  and  ranking  member  of 
the  committee  for  scheduling  the  few 
minutes  that  were  spent.  It  was  a 
thoughtful  decision  and  it  was  good 
therapy  for  all  of  us  to  pause  and 
think  about  our  great  loss. 

Senator  Zorinsky's  death,  Mr.  Presi- 
dedt.  hit  me  particularly  hard.  It  was 
the  second  time  in  9  months  that  I 
have  lost  a  colleague  to  whom  I  have 
felt  eq>ecially  close.  I  need  not  recount 
my  relationship  with  the  late  John 
East,  nor  is  it  necessary  to  dwell  on 
the  fact  that  Senator  Zorinsky  was  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Agri- 
culture Committee  during  the  last  2 
years  of  my  chairmanship  of  it.  There 
was  never  a  moment  during  those  2 
years  when  Senator  Zorinsky  was  not 
totally  cooperative  and  willingly  help- 
ful. He  went  out  of  his  way  to  be  so.  In 
fact.  Ed  Zorinsky  on  so  many  occa- 
siims  did  everything  he  could  to  keep 
the  wheels  turning  during  the  difficult 
months  that  the  Agriculture  Commit- 
tee was  laboring  to  produce  a  compli- 
cated and  expensive  farm  bill. 

As  circumstances  happened,  Mr. 
President,  nearly  24  hours  had  passed 
this  past  Saturday  after  Ed's  untimely 
death  in  Nebraska  before  the  sad  news 
reached  me.  I  was  in  New  Hampshire 
to  attend  a  birthday  dinner  for  a 
former  Governor  of  that  State.  Mil- 
drim  Thomson,  who  turned  75 
Sunday. 

I  spent  the  day  in  New  Hampshire. 
traveling  around  the  State,  visiting  a 
number  of  friends,  including  former 
Senator  Norris  Cotton,  who  is  now  87. 
I  can  report  to  the  Senate  that  Sena- 
tor Cotton  may  be  87,  but  he  has  lost 
none  of  his  sparkle  and  his  great  intel- 
lect. 

During  the  entire  day  Saturday. 
nobody  mentioned  the  death  of  Sena- 
tor Zorinsky.  In  fact,  it  was  Just  when 
we  were  entering  the  hotel  dining 
room,  the  ballroom,  in  Concord,  New 
Hampshire,  about  7  pjn.,  that  some- 


one did  mention  that  he  had  heard  on 
the  radio  that  a  Senator— and  he  did 
not  catch  the  name— had  died  of  a 
heart  attack.  He  pronounced  the 
name,  not  correctly,  but  he  came  close 
enough  for  me  to  realize  that  it  was  in 
fact  Ed  Zorinsky. 

Needless  to  say,  my  speech  at  the 
birthday  dinner  Saturday  night  was  a 
difficult  one  to  deliver.  My  mind  was 
on  Ed  and  his  dear  wife,  Cece.  their 
children,  their  family. 

When  I  went  to  the  Agriculture 
Cbmmittee  room  this  morning  where 
Bd  and  I  had  sat  together  so  many 
hours  on  so  many  days,  that  was  a  dif- 
ficult thing  to  do  as  well,  because  I 
feel  that  I  have  lost  a  member  of  my 
family.  When  I  entered  the  committee 
room  this  morning,  I  halfway  expected 
to  see  Ed  Zorinsky  sitting  there,  even 
though  I  knew  it  was  not  possible  and 
that  it  would  never  happen  again. 

In  any  case,  Mr.  I»resident,  what  do 
we  say  at  a  time  like  this?  That  we  are 
sad?  Of  course  we  are.  That  we  have 
lost  a  dear  friend,  a  great  American,  a 
splendid  Senator,  a  kind  and  gentle 
and  civil  man  always?  Of  course  we 
have.  Do  we  say  that  Ed  Zorinsky  was 
unique  in  his  ability  to  avoid  all  pre- 
tense and  posturing?  Of  course  he  was. 

This  is  one  of  those  times  when  I 
truly  wish  that,  for  once,  I  could  be  el- 
04|uent  even  for  a  fleeting  moment. 
There  are  so  many  things  I  would  like 
to  say  about  Ed,  and  I  wish,  I  could 
say  them  much  better  than  I  shall  be 
able  to. 

So  let  me  just  say,  Mr.  President, 
that  Senator  Ed  Zorinsky  was  one  of 
the  most  dedicated  men  I  have  even 
known,  one  of  the  finest  human 
beings,  one  of  the  most  pleasant 
friends  that  a  fellow  could  ever  hope 
to  have.  He  was  one  of  nature's  noble- 
men. I  was  honored  to  have  him  as  my 
friend,  and  of  course  to  be  his. 

Like  all  Members  of  the  Senate  and 
our  wives.  Dot  and  I  extend  our  love 
and  sympathy  to  Cece  and  to  the 
entire  Zorinsky  family.  Their  loss  is 
our  loss.  It  is  also  the  farmers'  loss.  It 
is.  in  truth,  America's  loss. 


THE  ABM  TREATY 

Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  President,  earlier 
today,  our  esteemed  colleague  and  my 
friend  from  Georgia,  Senator  Nunn, 
took  the  floor,  I  am  told,  to  present 
what  is  apparently  the  first  part  of  a 
multipart  presentation  outlining  his 
views  with  respect  to  a  proper  inter- 
pretation of  the  Anti-Ballistic  Missile 
Treaty. 

Unfortunately,  I  was  elsewhere  at 
the  time  because  of  my  own  require- 
ment to  testify  before  the  joint  hear- 
ing of  the  Senate  Judiciary  and  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committees,  and  I 
missed  his  presentation.  I  have  only 
just  received  the  written  work,  so  I  am 
obviously  not  in  a  position  to  reply 
specifically  in  detail  to  what  is  obvi- 


ously an  effort  that  has  consumed  his 
time  and  that  of  his  staff. 

I  note  with  great  interest  that  it  is 
entitled  "Part  I:  The  Senate  Ratifica- 
tion Proceedings."  Without  having 
had  tbe  opportunity  to  dwell  at  length 
and  give  this  the  attention  it  deserves, 
I  am  moved  to  make  comment  about 
the  importance  of  this  whole  business 
of  interpreting  the  ABM  Treaty  and 
specifically  to  weigh  in  my  remarks 
the  proper  weight  that  should  be 
given  to  the  negotiating  record  in  con- 
trast to  that  of  the  ratification  record. 

In  that  context,  let  me  just  say  that 
I  noted  in  his  introduction  a  statement 
that  I  find  myself  wholeheartedly  in 
agreement  with,  having  noted  in  the 
earlier  paragraphs  his  disappointment 
that  neither  major  expectation  with 
respect  to  the  ABM  Treaty  has  been 
fulfilled,  which  is  to  say  that  neither 
has  it  succeeded  in  its  announced  goal 
of  staunching  the  explosive  growth  in 
the  Inventory  of  offensive  missiles,  nor 
has  it  prevented  the  Soviets  from 
cheating— to  call  a  spade  a  spade— 
with  respect  to  the  provisions  of  arti- 
cle I  In  terms  of  violating  a  require- 
ment that  they  not  set  forward  and  es- 
tablish ABM  defenses. 

Having  expressed  his  disappoint- 
ment that  neither  expectation  has 
been  fulfilled.  Senator  Nunn  makes 
the  comment:  "In  light  of  these  con- 
siderations, the  Soviet  Union  must  rec- 
ognize that  the  United  States  commit- 
ment to  the  ABM  Treaty  cannot  be 
deemed  unalterable  or  open-ended, 
whether  or  not  the  traditional  inter- 
pretation of  the  treaty  is  upheld." 

I  think  that  is  wise  counsel  not  only 
to  the  Soviet  Union  but  to  the  United 
States  as  well,  and  specifically  to  our 
colleagues  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate; 
because,  in  contrast  to  the  view  taken 
by  Senator  Nonn.  there  are  many  who 
have  Quite  openly  deemed  "unalter- 
able atid  open-ended"  what  they  feel 
should  be  the  U.S.  commitment  to  the 
ABM  Treaty. 

Senator  Nunn  is  correct  in  stating 
that  there  is  an  end  to  patience.  There 
must  be.  We  cannot  tolerate  indefi- 
nitely turning  the  other  cheek  to  clear 
evidence  of  Soviet  violations  of  this  or 
any  other  arms  control  treaty. 

However,  today  we  are  concerned 
speciffeally  with  what  interpretation— 
the  so>called  broad  or  narrow  interpre- 
tation^shall  govern  U.S.  conduct,  as 
we  are  faced  with  a  decision  as  to  what 
we  shall  do  in  terms  of  the  pace,  the 
degree  of  commitment  we  shall  give  to 
a  program  called  the  strategic  defense 
initiative. 

So,  let  me  take  a  few  moments  to 
dwell  upon  the  record  of  the  ABM 
Treaty  negotiations  insofar  as  it  casts 
light  upon  the  actual  agreement  that 
was  reached. 

I  rise  to  appeal  to  my  colleagues 
most  urgently  to  join  in  my  plea  tc  the 
President  of  the  United  States  that  he 


authorize  immediately  the  declassifi- 
cation of  the  official  record  of  negotia- 
tion of  the  Anti-Ballistic  Missile 
Treaty  of  1972.  Unless  the  official  ne- 
gotiating record  is  made  public,  the 
American  people  and  indeed  the 
United  States  Congress  have  no  assur- 
ance that  they  will  ever  learn  the 
truth  as  to  the  actual  obligations  mu- 
tually agreed  to  in  1972  by  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  with  re- 
spect to  development,  testing,  and  the 
deployment  of  ABM  systems  and  their 
components  based  upon  physical  prin- 
ciples and  technologies  other  than 
those  consisting  of  fixed,  land-based 
launchers,  interceptor  missiles,  and 
radars. 

Having  studied  the  record,  it  is  clear 
that  despite  repeated,  strong  efforts 
by  the  American  negotiators  to  ban 
such  future  systems  and  components, 
those  American  negotiators  never  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  Soviet  agreement  to 
a  ban  on  development  and  testing,  and 
in  fact  achieved  only  the  limited  suc- 
cess of  getting  the  Soviets  to  agree 
that  prior  to  deployment,  there  must 
be  consultation  in  accordance  with  ar- 
ticle XIII  and  discussion  in  accordance 
with  article  XIV.  It  may  even  be 
argued— and  indeed  at  one  point  it  was 
argued  by  Soviet  negotiators— that 
agreement  is  not  requested  to  permit 
deployment. 

The  evidence  is  clear  and  over- 
whelming that  the  Soviets  succeeded, 
by  their  persistent  rejection  of  the 
American  position,  in  limiting  the  far 
more  stringent  restrictions  of  the 
treaty  articles  to  fixed,  land-based 
ABM  systems  and  components;  and 
agreed  that  only  the  much  less  restric- 
tive provisions  of  a  minute  to  the 
treaty,  so-called  Agreed  Statement  D, 
should  apply  to  so-called  future  sys- 
tems; that  is,  those  based  "on  other 
physical  principles."  to  use  the  lan- 
guage of  Agreed  Statement  D. 

Yet,  notwithstanding  the  great  pre- 
ponderance of  clear  evidence  favoring 
the  broad  interpretation  which  is  con- 
tained in  the  secret  negotiating  record, 
the  treaty  it  defines  has  been  present- 
ed to  the  American  people  and  to  the 
world  at  large  as  binding  the  United 
States  to  abide  not  by  the  obligations 
actually  agreed  to,  as  set  forth  in  the 
secret  record  of  negotiation,  but  by 
the  far  more  restrictive  obligations 
which  the  American  negotiators 
sought  unsuccessfully  to  impose  and 
which  the  Soviets  rejected. 

This  revision  of  history  has  led  un- 
derstandably to  the  widest  possible 
and  most  serious  misapprehension  as 
to  the  truth  regarding  our  obligations 
under  the  ABM  Treaty,  and  has  pro- 
duced an  entirely  unnecessary  debate 
as  to  whether  a  "broad"  or  "narrow" 
interpretation  of  treaty  provisions  is 
the  correct  interpretation. 

The  broad  interpretation  is,  of 
course,  the  legally  correct  one  because 
it  is  what  was  actually  agreed,  as  is 


clear  from  the  negotiation  record.  The 
narrow  interpretation  is  what  the 
United  States  negotiators  tried  to  get 
but  failed  to  get  from  the  Soviets.  Yet 
it  has  been  represented  to  the  Nixon 
administration  and  the  Senate  that 
the  United  States  negotiators  did  in 
fact  achieve  Soviet  agreement  to  the 
narrow  language  they  were  instructed 
to  obtain.  They  did  not,  and  the  secret 
record  shows  it. 

It  is,  of  course,  the  actual  agreement 
which  was  negotiated  which  sets  the 
rights  and  duties  of  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union.  No  external  doc- 
ument, apart  from  a  subsequent 
formal  treaty,  can  amend  the  agree- 
ment so  as  to  alter  the  rights  and 
duties  of  the  parties. 

And  it  is,  of  course,  the  negotiating 
record  which  defines  the  agreement, 
the  terms  and  obligations  of  the  par- 
ties to  the  treaty.  No  further  extrinsic 
evidence  of  the  negotiation  or  of  the 
negotiating  record  can  be  looked  to  le- 
gally or  logically  as  better  evidence  of 
the  agreement  or  of  the  record  than 
the  record  itself— unless  ambiguity, 
mistake,  or  fraud  is  asseried  to  exist  in 
the  record. 

State  Department  Legal  Advisor 
Judge  Abraham  D.  Sofaer  and  Ambas- 
sador Paul  Nitze  have  undertaken  to 
perform  an  exhaustive  analysis  of  the 
record  of  ratification. 

Pine,  Mr.  President,  let  them  per- 
form such  an  analysis.  I  have  no  doubt 
their  work  will  be  thorough  and  com- 
plete, and  that,  where  the  negotiating 
record  is  ambiguous,  it  can  be  helpful 
in  resolving  such  ambiguity. 

But  where  the  negotiating  record  is 
clear  and  unambiguous,  I  seriously 
question  whether  analysis  of  the  rati- 
fication record  can  have  value  precise- 
ly because  it  is  unnecessary.  The  logic 
of  the  "best  evidence  rule"  would  seem 
to  apply  with  as  much  force  to  the 
construction  of  this  contract  between 
nations  as  to  the  construction  of  a 
contract  between  private  parties. 
Where  the  text  of  the  treaty  discloses 
ambiguity  as  does  the  text  of  the  ABM 
Treaty,  resort  to  extrinsic  evidence— in 
this  case,  the  treaty  negotiating 
record— is  fully  justified  to  explain 
such  ambiguity.  And  if  the  negotiating 
record  itself  discloses  ambiguity,  fur- 
ther resort  to  other  extrinsic  evidence 
is  warranted. 

But  where  the  negotiating  record  is 
clear  and  unambiguous,  it  is  the  best 
evidence  of  the  agreement  and  further 
extrinsic  evidence  in  conflict  with  the 
record  must  be  viewed  as  suspect,  in- 
cluding even  statements  of  partici- 
pants in  or  observers  of  the  negotia- 
tion which  are  in  conflict  with  the 
clear  and  unambiguous  record. 

In  the  same  way,  the  ratification 
cannot  serve  as  a  competent  basis  for 
altering  the  clear  meaning  of  the  ne- 
gotiation record.  It  cannot  add  new 
duties  for  the  parties  to  perform  when 
the   negotiation   record   makes   clear 


that  one  of  the  parties,  the  Soviet 
Union,  expressly  rejected  them,  as  did 
the  Soviets  indeed  repeatedly  in  refus- 
ing to  agree  to  the  United  States-pro- 
posed ban  on  future  ABM  technol- 
ogies. 

And  as  the  Soviets  refused  in  1972  to 
be  bound  by  the  narrow  interpretation 
of  the  treaty,  neither  is  the  United 
States  so  bound  today. 

All  this  would  seem  as  clear  as  "the 
best  evidence  rule"  as  a  matter  of  law 
and  logic.  But  because  the  truth  is 
locked  away  from  public  view  in  secre- 
cy imposed  by  national  security  classi- 
fication, neither  the  American  people, 
nor  our  allies,  nor  the  news  media— 
nor  even  the  Congress,  except  for  the 
very  few  Members  who  have  troubled 
to  read  the  record,  have  as  a  practical 
matter  access  to  the  truth. 

What  better  example  could  we  re- 
quire, Mr.  President,  to  illustrate  the 
need  for  declassification  of  the  negoti- 
ating record  than  the  ui\settling  cir- 
cumstance, presented  again  this  morn- 
ing in  a  hearing  of  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions and  Judiciary  Committees  of  rep- 
resentations publicly  made  explaining 
the  treaty  which  are  in  fact  contra- 
dicted by  the  secret  negotiating 
record? 

Whatever  the  good  intentions  and 
honest  convictions  of  those  whose 
public  representations  of  the  negotia- 
tion record  are  at  variance  with  that 
record  of  negotiation,  the  American 
people,  the  news  media  who  inform 
them,  our  allies— and  even  over  sched- 
uled Senators  who  are  too  busy  to 
avail  themselves  of  their  access  to 
secret  documents— are  all  at  least  enti- 
tled to  know  that  a  discrepancy  exists 
between  such  public  statements  and 
the  secret  record. 

As  long  as  the  negotiating  record  re- 
mains shrouded  in  secrecy,  the  public 
cannot  learn  that  such  a  discrepancy 
exists  unless  it  is  reported  to  them  by 
those  with  access  to  that  record.  They 
can  only  be  told  conclusions  about 
what  the  evidence  shows,  about  what 
the  record  really  reveals  by  the  privi- 
leged few  who  have  access  to  the 
record.  They  are  placed  in  the  position 
of  the  juror  in  a  personal  injury  suit 
who  is  compelled  to  sit  in  the  jury  box 
listening  and  trying  to  decide  some- 
how which  of  two  flatly  conflicting 
medical  expert  witnesses  that  he  or 
she  is  to  believe.  It  is  simply  not  fair  to 
the  American  people.  They  do  not 
have  enough  information,  because  the 
information  is  locked  away  from  them. 

Declassification  of  the  negotiating 
record  threatens  in  no  way  to  compro- 
mise either  human  intelligence 
sources,  or  means  and  methods  of 
gaining  intelligence. 

But  continued  secrecy  does  threaten 
continued  public  and  congressional 
misunderstanding,  and  it  allows  the 
Soviets  to  continue  a  revisionism  by 
which  they  now  assert  a  position  ex- 
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•eUy  oontnry  to  that  which  the  nego- 
tiating record  makes  clear  as  the  true 
Soviet  position  at  the  time  of  signing 
the  ABM  Treaty,  a  position  of  stead- 
fast rejection  of  a  ban  on  develop- 
ment, testing,  and  even  deployment  of 
future  ABM  technologies. 

Our  future  ability  to  defend  the 
American  people  against  the  possible 
horror  of  nuclear  ICBM  attack  de- 
pends upon  lifting  the  artificial  con- 
straint upcm  our  technological  ABM 
capability  that  would  be  imposed  by 
continued  adherence  to  the  narrow  in- 
terpretation. Our  national  security  in- 
terest is  of  paramount  importance. 

All  other  considerations  that  relate 
to  disclosing  this  record  necessarily 
fade  by  comparison  into  insignificance. 

But  let  me  finally  say  a  word  about 
the  concern  that  some  have  voiced  al- 
ready with  regard  to  breaking  confi- 
dentiality of  the  negotiating  process 
and  undermining  trust  if  it  is  made 
public. 

Trust.  Mr.  President,  has  already 
been  undermined,  not  only  by  clear 
Soviet  violation  of  the  undisputed  pro- 
visions of  article  I  alluded  to  by  Sena- 
tor NuHiT  In  his  presentation,  but  by 
Soviet  assertions  that  the  United 
States,  in  ouir  espousal  of  the  broad, 
the  legally  correct  interpretation,  is 
VsiDg  about  the  agreement  negotiated 
in  1972. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  circumstance 
of  our  standing  accused  by  the  Soviet 
Union  of  lying  about  what  we  agreed 
to.  we  are  not  only  entitled,  we  are 
obliged  to  make  public  the  secret  ne- 
gotiating record  so  that  the  world  can 
leam  the  truth. 

Mr.  President,  this  treaty  is  of  im- 
mense importance  and  will  be  long 
after  those  presently  on  this  floor  are 
gone  from  It.  It  will  literally  affect  the 
lives  of  our  children  and  our  grand- 
children. Our  ability  to  safeguard 
their  freedom,  to  safeguard  their  very 
lives,  depends  upon  our  being  able  to 
move  forward  imconstrained  except  by 
technology. 

What  we  are  facing  is  an  artificial 
constraint  not  even  imposed  by  what 
was  in  fact  negotiated  but  by  a  ver- 
sion, a  misconception  that  is  "Go- 
Ilathed"  by  the  secret  negotiating 
record  that  threatens  to  artificially 
constrain  the  pace  and  scale  and 
progress  of  the  Strategic  Defense  Ini- 
tiative Program.  Mr.  President,  if  we 
allow  that  to  happen  we  make  a  terri- 
ble mistake. 

But  whatever  my  colleagues'  view 
with  respect  to  the  wisdom  of  the  ad- 
ministration's program  with  regard  to 
the  Strategic  Defense  Initiative.  I 
hope  that  all  will  agree  that  the  Amer- 
ican people,  as  well  as  they,  are  enti- 
tled to  know  the  truth  of  what  hap- 
pened in  the  negotiations  that  pro- 
duced this  Anti-Ballistic  Missile 
Treaty.  And  let  me  repeat,  there  is  no 
way  that  they  can  enjoy  any  certainty 
as  to  what  the  truth  Is  about  our  com- 


mitment and  obligations  under  the 
treaty  If  this  negotiating  record  re- 
mained shrouded  in  secrecy. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  individually, 
better  collectively,  to  urge  the  Presi- 
dent to  take  the  step  of  declassifying 
this  record  so  that  the  world  can  know 
the  truth.  Then,  Mr.  President,  we  can 
make  decisions  as  to  what  we  will  do 
next.  But  let  us  not  put  ourselves  in 
the  straitjacket  of  obligations  to 
which  we  never  agreed  and  never  sub- 
jected the  Soviet  Union  to  and  in  so 
doing  put  at  risk  the  safety  of  our  chil- 
dren and  put  at  risk  the  freedom  of 
our  children. 

This  is  perhaps  the  first  in  a  series 
of  appearances  that  Senators  will 
make  with  respect  to  this  very  impor- 
tant subject  of  the  interpretation  of 
the  ABM  Treaty. 

When  I  have  had  an  opportunity  to 
give  this  treatise  of  Senator  Nunn's 
the  attention  that  it  deserves,  we  will 
doubtless  have  more  to  say  to  one  an- 
other. But  I  commend  him  for  under- 
taking the  effort  and  I  commend  him 
also  for  insisting,  with  some  of  our 
other  colleagues,  notably  our  col- 
league from  Michigan,  Senator  Levin, 
when  they  in  fact  insisted  that  the  ad- 
ministration make  available  to  the 
Senate  the  entire  negotiating  record 
so  that  we  could  see  for  ourselves  what 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  had  actually  agreed  to.  I  com- 
mend him  for  that,  and  I  say  that  that 
negotiating  record  which  he  demanded 
rightfully  to  see  is  in  fact  the  best  evi- 
dence of  what  we  are  obligated  to  do 
and  what  we  are  not  obligated  to  do 
under  that  treaty. 

It  is  a  tragic  fact,  apparently,  that 
there  was  no  such  request  and  no  such 
access  availed  of  by  those  who  actually 
voted  on  the  treaty  in  1972.  I  find  that 
shocking,  but  it  seems  to  be  the  fact. 
That  fact  cannot  alter  the  need  for  us 
to  see  the  treaty,  indeed,  for  the  world 
to  see  the  treaty. 

I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  COCHRAN  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Breaux).  The  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi. 


TRIBUTE  TO  SENATOR  ED 
ZORINSKY 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  earli- 
er today  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  North  Carolina,  Mr.  Helms,  con- 
veyed to  the  Senate  the  information 
that  in  the  Agriculture  Committee 
this  morning  we  had  a  special  meeting 
to  pay  tribute  to  the  memory  of  Sena- 
tor Ed  Zorinsky. 

I  simply  want  to  rise  now  to  indicate 
to  the  Senate  that  our  committee  is 
certainly  going  to  miss  having  him  as 
an  active  member  of  our  group  very 
much.  He  brought  to  our  committee 
not  only  the  experience  of  his  service 
as  mayor  of  the  city  of  Omaha  but 
also  the  practical  experience  that  he 


had  in  operating  and  running  a  busi- 
ness. And  I  can  recall  from  time  to 
time  that  he  would  draw  on  that  expe- 
rience and  contribute,  during  the  dis- 
cussions of  issues  before  our  commit- 
tee, practical,  commonsense  recollec- 
tions of  the  meaning  of  competition 
and  the  experiences  of  trying  to  oper- 
ate at  a  profit  under  the  pressures  and 
constraints  of  monetary  policies  and 
economic  conditions  that  were  not  at 
all  times  conducive  to  making  a  profit. 

In  essence,  Mr.  President,  he  gave  us 
the  benefit  of  his  wisdom  that  had 
been  gained  from  his  experience  and 
really  I  envied  him  and  always  respect- 
ed him  for  having  had  that  practical 
experience. 

He  was  a  person  who  was  always 
quick-witted  and  ready  to  make  us 
laugh  as  well  as  to  make  us  think  in 
our  deliberations  on  the  Agriculture 
Committee. 

This  morning  we  adopted  a  resolu- 
tion, which  I  know  by  now  that  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  our  commit- 
tee, Mr.  Leahy,  has  put  in  the  Record, 
expressing  our  condolences  to  his  wife 
and  his  children  and  expressing  our 
strongly  held  sense  of  respect  and  af- 
fection for  him.  I  do  not  know  of  an- 
other member  of  our  committee  who 
was  more  well-liked  and  truly  appreci- 
ated as  an  individual  than  Ed  Zorin- 
sky. I  know  my  wife  and  I  are  going  to 
miss  him  very  much  and  we  convey 
our  feelings  on  this  occasion  of  sad- 
ness and  special  closeness  to  the  mem- 
bers of  his  family. 

I  yield  the  floor. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  now  be 
a  period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business,  and  that  Senators 
may  be  permitted  to  speak  therein  for 
not  to  exceed  5  minutes  each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  period  for 
morning  business  not  extend  beyond 
30  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA  addressed  the 
Chair, 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Hawaii  is  recognized. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  Chair  for  recognizing  this 
humble  Senator  from  Hawaii. 


4  TRIBUTE  TO  RICHARD 
KAWAKAMI 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  President, 
the  Aloha  State  grieves  the  loss  of  a 
political  leader  claimed  by  death  at 
the  very  point  in  time  when  his  great- 
est contribution  to  our  commonwealth 
was  about  to  be  realized.  I  refer  to  the 


Honorable  Richard  A.  Kawakami,  who 
was  elected  speaker  of  the  Hawaii 
State  House  of  Representatives  in  Jan- 
uary after  19  years  of  service  in  that 
body. 

While  untimely  death  is  always 
tragic,  it  is  especially  so  in  Richard's 
case  because  his  ascension  to  the 
speakership  was  widely  hailed  as  evi- 
dence that  "the  right  man  at  the  right 
time"  had  appeared  on  the  political 
scene.  He  was  a  seasoned  lawmaker— a 
consununate  insider  who  had  come  to 
the  fore  when  his  qualities  were  most 
needed.  Among  those  qualities  was  a 
caring  nature,  a  gentle,  ironic  wit— and 
an  ability  to  get  things  done  without 
abrasiveness  or  fanfare.  Although  a 
successful  businessman,  his  legislative 
forte  had  been  environmental  protec- 
tion. He  was  an  informed  champion  of 
Hawaii's  "aina"— its  land  and  water— 
and  the  preservation  of  their  bounty 
and  beauty.  He  was  the  primary  archi- 
tect of  Hawaii's  statewide  planning 
and  coastal  management  legislation  of 
the  past  20  years.  No  one  who  knew 
him  would  say  that  he  was  an  overtly 
aggressive  leader,  but  he  had  a  clear 
vision  of  his  goals  and  knew  how  to 
reach  them. 

He  and  I  were  both  natives  of  the 
same  region  of  the  island  of  Kauai 
and,  while  not  of  the  same  generation, 
grew  up  in  the  same  small  town  of 
Hanapepe.  His  family  had  a  tradition 
of  both  public  service  and  commerce. 
He  himself  was  chief  executive  officer 
of  one  of  Kauai's  largest  retailing  en- 
terprises and  also  headed  the  Kauai 
Kookie  company  whose  wares  are  dis- 
tributed widely  among  the  mainland 
States.  His  wife,  Bertha,  is  a  public 
school  principal. 

My  deepest  sympathy  and  heartfelt 
condolences  go  out  to  the  members  of 
his  family.  Mr.  President.  Mere  words 
cannot  assuage  the  pain  of  his  sudden 
and  unexpected  loss,  but  I  pray  that 
they  take  some  solace  in  the  fact  that 
their  loss  is  shared  by  all  Hawaii  nei. 
So  that  my  colleagues  and  others  may 
gain  inspiration  from  the  qualities  of 
his  leadership,  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  an  editorial 
entitled  "Kawakami's  Legacy"  pub- 
lished in  Monday's  Honolulu  Advertis- 
er be  printed  in  full  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Honolulu  Advertiser,  Mar.  9. 
1987] 

Kawakami's  Legacy 

The  death  of  House  Speaker  Richard 
Kawakami  yesterday  was  a  tragedy  on  sev- 
eral levels— for  his  family  and  many  friends, 
for  the  island  of  Kauai  he  served  so  well 
and  so  long,  and  for  the  new  era  of  openness 
and  promised  accomplishment  at  the  State 
Capitol. 

Kawakami  was  a  special  individual  at  an 
important  time  for  Hawaii.  He  was  a  skilled 
veteran  of  19  years  in  the  House,  its  senior 
member.  He  was  softspoken  and  low-key.  a 


businessman-moderate  more  than  a  liberal 
reformer. 

Yet  he  stood  for  and  was  elected  speaker 
on  the  basis  of  reform  after  a  period  of 
autocratic  leadership  in  the  House.  And. 
with  new  Governor  John  Waihee  upstairs  at 
the  Capitol  and  many  new  members  in  the 
House,  he  combined  his  experience  with  the 
realization  of  changing  times  and  needs. 

His  opening  day  speech  at  the  Legislature 
rang  with  that  realization.  Some  samples: 

"There  can  be  no  doubt  that  we  stand  at 
the  threshold  of  a  new  era  in  Hawaii's  social 
and  political  history  .  .  . 

"The  installation  of  so  many  new  political 
leaders  at  this  time  in  our  history  bears  pos- 
sibilities which  far  exceed  the  imagination 

"Let  us  recognize  that  we  are  in  the  midst 
of  a  political  revolution  equal  to  that  which 
occurred  in  the  islands  in  the  1950s  .  .  .  We 
are  the  architects  of  the  destiny  of  this 
state  as  it  marches  towards  the  Year  2000 
and  beyond  ..." 

Richard  Kawakami  was  elected  speaker 
only  two  months  ago,  and  the  14th  State 
Legislature  is  only  about  six  weeks  old.  That 
is  far  too  soon  to  judge  his  impact,  much 
less  any  developing  new  era.  He  was  just 
building  his  team  and  developing  a  manage- 
ment style. 

But  he  did  bring  a  respect  for  openness 
and  a  sense  of  vision  that  have  both  been 
needed.  That  is  his  major  legacy  to  our 
changing  Hawaii. 

House  members  and  others  at  the  Capitol 
could  build  no  finer  monument  to  Speaker 
Kawakami  than  to  continue  in  those  direc- 
tions. To  do  otherwise  would  compound  the 
tragedy  of  his  passing. 


EXTENSION  OF  TIME  FOR 
ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  period  for 
the  transaction  of  morning  business  be 
extended  15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Senators  may 
be  permitted  to  speak  up  to  5  minutes 
each  during  that  period. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  LATE 
SENATOR  EDWARD  ZORINSKY 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
join  others  who  are  expressing  their 
sorrow  at  the  death  of  our  colleague. 
Senator  Ed  Zorinsky.  and  who  have 
paid  tribute  to  him. 

It  is  a  personal  loss  for  all  of  us.  I 
was  here  when  our  colleague  [Mr. 
ExoN]  paid  tribute  to  him,  and  our 
leader  [Mr.  Byrd]  paid  tribute  to  him. 


as  well  as  Senator  Dole  on  the  Repub- 
lican side. 

Part  of  it  is  personal.  For  2  of  my 
colleage  years,  I  went  to  a  small  Lu- 
theran College,  Dana  College  in  Blair, 
NE.  It  is  a  small  school.  600  or  so  stu- 
dents. Ed  Zorinsky  went  out  of  his  way 
to  be  good  to  that  small  school. 

I  also  remember  that,  one  time  when 
I  was  speaking  there,  he  came  up  to 
listen  to  me.  As  colleagues,  we  listen  to 
each  other  so  much,  it  really  is  a  test 
of  loyalty  to  a  school  or  a  college  when 
we  show  up  when  one  of  us  speaks.  So 
those  personal  gestures  that  Ed  Zorin- 
sky made  are  things  that  I  shall  not 
forget. 

Beyond  that.  I  think,  first,  of  his  in- 
dependence. He  was  independent 
enough  that  he  caused  a  few  of  those 
gray  hairs  on  your  scalp,  Mr.  Leader. 
He  was  fiercely  independent.  It  vitis 
clearly  one  of  his  virtues. 

I  think  of  the  work  he  did  in  the 
field  of  agriculture  for  the  farmers, 
not  only  of  Nebraska  but  of  Illinois, 
West  Virginia,  Louisiana,  and  all  over 
this  country. 

I  think,  third,  and  really,  this  is  tied 
in  with  his  independence,  of  his  cour- 
age. I  can  remember  one  time  trying 
to  get  Ed  Zorinsky  to  change  his  mind 
and  I  know  it  had  come  up  in  the 
caucus  and  we  were  all  trying  to  get 
him  to  change  his  mind.  Not  surpris- 
ingly, we  did  not  get  him  to  change  his 
mind.  When  he  believed  in  something, 
he  stuck  to  it.  He  showed  great  cour- 
age. 

Then  I  think  of  his  competence, 
also.  I  remember  in  a  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  meeting— it  could 
have  happened  to  any  of  us,  but  one  of 
our  colleagues  made  a  statement  that 
was  not  entirely  accurate.  Ed  Zorinsky 
just  spelled  out  all  the  details  and  the 
background  on  that  particular  issue.  I 
remember  congratulating  him  after- 
ward and  it  was  with  a  little  pride  that 
he  said.  "I  really  did  nail  him  on  that, 
didn't  I?  "  And  he  did.  There  is  no 
question  about  it. 

I  also  think,  when  I  think  of  Ed  Zor- 
insky, of  his  wife.  Cece.  They  really 
were  a  team.  That  is  true  for  each  of 
us  in  the  Senate;  we  are  all  supported 
by  our  wives.  But  there  was  a  special 
validity  in  the  case  of  Ed  and  Cece 
Zorinsky. 

His  death  is  a  gentle  or  not-so-gentle 
reminder  to  all  of  us  that  time  is  fleet- 
ing. We  do  not  know  when— EM  Zorin- 
sky did  not  know  when  it  was  going  to 
happen  for  him;  we  do  not  know  when 
it  is  going  to  happen  for  us.  We  ought 
to  do  everything  we  can  for  our  coun- 
try right  now,  because  tomorrow  may 
not  be.  That  opportunity  to  serve  is 
here.  He  seized  it  and  we  should  seize 
it. 

I  finally  add  that  Nebraska  is  a  State 
that  had  Senator  William  Jennings 
Bryan,  who,  incidentally,  was  bom  in 
the  State  of  Illinois.  I  might  point  out. 
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William  Jennints  Bryan  and  George 
Nonis  are  the  two  figures  I  think  of 
partieulariy  when  I  think  of  the  State 
of  Nebraska.  And  there  was  Just  a 
tOQdi  of  that  same  kind  of  courage 
and  Independenoe  that  William  Jen- 
nings Bryan  and  George  Norris 
showed  tn  ttie  life  of  Ed  Zorinsky. 

I  shall  miss  him.  We  shall  all  miss 
him.  The  State  of  Nebraska  will  miss 
him.  I  am  pleased  to  join  my  col- 
leagues In  paying  tribute  to  Ed  2k>rin- 
aky. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quonun.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICE.  The 
Clerk  will  caU  the  roll. 

The  bill  dark  proceeded  to  call  the 
rolL 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ALL  IN  THE  FAMILY:  GREECE 
AND  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF 
AMERICA 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President, 
Grtfiece  is  one  of  America's  most  im- 
portant allies  and  friends.  Indeed,  it 
would  not  be  excessive  to  say  that  our 
two  nations  are  members  of  the  same 
family— the  family  of  democracies. 

As  in  most  families,  sometimes  there 
are  disagreements  between  our  na- 
tions. In  fact.  Greek-United  States  re- 
lations have  improved  substantially  in 
the  past  18  months  on  many  fronts. 
StiU.  a  strong  family  always  seeks  to 
avoid  problems  through  continuous 
communication  and  dialog.  So  it  is 
with  nations.  As  in  family  relation- 
ships, nations  should  seek  constantly 
to  build  a  foundation  of  friendship 
that  will  sustain  lasting  ties  through 
both  sunny  and  stormy  weather. 

For  these  reasons,  today  I  have  writ- 
ten to  President  Reagan  encouraging 
him  to  meet  personally  with  the  Prime 
Minister  of  Greece,  Mr.  Andreas  Pa- 
pandreou.  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
that  the  text  of  my  letter  appear  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RaooRD.  as  follows: 

Makch  11.  1987. 
Hon.  RoKALD  Reagam. 

The  Preaident,  The  White  House,  Washing- 
ton. DC. 

Dus  Mk.  Pusn»irr  As  you  know.  U.S. 
relations  with  Greece  have  improved  sub- 
stantially  during  your  Administration.  I 
would  like  to  sucsest  an  idea  that  holds  the 
potential  for  a  further  strengthening  of  the 
crucial  ties  between  the  United  SUtes  and 
Greece. 

Situated  in  a  key  geofraphic  position  bor- 
dered by  three  Communist  nations,  Greece 
occupies  a  major  strategic  place  in  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization.  As  a 
flooriahlnc  democracy  which  scrupulously 
respects  all  of  the  basic  rights  and  litierties 
«e  Americans  enjoy.  Greece  is  a  key  Ameri- 
can partner  tn  defense  of  freedom  and  the 


advancement  of  democratic  principles,  insti- 
tutions and  procedures. 

Kr.  President,  I  believe  that  our  relations 
with  Greece  could  be  improved  further  if 
yoB  were  to  meet  personally  with  Prime 
Minister  Andreas  Papandreou  in  the  near 
future.  Such  a  meeting  could  help  to  pave 
the  way  to  more  amicable  relations  and  [>er- 
haps  provide  a  foundation  for  an  enduring 
harmony  of  interests  in  the  years  to  come. 
The  few  problems  which  might  affect  our 
rel|Ltionship  could  then  become  more  ame- 
nable to  resolution. 

Please  consider  this  suggestion  that  you 
meet  with  P^ime  Minister  Papandreou  as  an 
expression  of  support  for  your  policy  of  pro- 
moting stronger  U.S.  relations  among  the 
world's  leading  democratic  nations.  I  would 
ap|>reciate  your  attention  to  this  matter,  in 
full  recognition  of  the  many  constraints  and 
demands  on  your  lime. 
Sincerely. 

Larry  Pressler, 

U.S.  Senator. 


LOST  FORESTS  AND  LOST 
CIVILIZATIONS 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  today, 
the  Executive  Directors  of  the  World 
Bank  are  meeting  to  consider  changes 
in  their  lending  policies  to  better  pro- 
tect the  environment. 

tt.  is  absolutely  critical  that  the  Mul- 
tilateral Development  Banks  [MDB's], 
and  the  World  Bank  in  particular, 
reform  their  policies  to  better  protect 
the  world's  natural  resources. 

The  world  is  losing  its  tropical  for- 
ests at  an  alarming  rate.  Many  of  the 
projects  which  destroy  the  world's 
tropical  forests  are  being  financed  by 
the  MDB's. 

Throughout  South  and  Central 
America,  Africa,  Asia,  and  the  Pacific 
these  institutions  are  financing  pene- 
tration roads,  huge  dams,  and  the  in- 
troduction of  nonsustainable  agricul- 
tural practices.  Each  of  these  types  of 
projects  can  destroy  enormous  areas 
of  forest. 

If  we  fail  to  reverse  this  process  in 
the  next  few  years  it  will  be  too  late  to 
save  many  of  the  world's  most  valua- 
ble and  unique  ecosystems.  A  single 
bank  financed  project  may  deforest  an 
area  roughly  the  size  of  my  home 
State  of  Wisconsin.  With  this  rate  of 
lo«  from  a  single  project,  and  hun- 
dreds of  projects  occurring  at  once, 
tropical  rain  forests  are  being  de- 
stroyed at  an  unbelievable  rate. 

The  Executive  Directors  are  current- 
ly reviewing  an  internal  Bank  docu- 
ment known  as  "Environment,  Growth 
and  Development."  This  document  is 
an  important  step,  but  it  is  not 
enough. 

I  hope  that  the  U.S.  Executive  Di- 
rector will  take  a  leadership  role  in 
lufing  the  Bank  to  go  further.  At  a 
minimum,  the  Bank  must  adopt  the 
reforms  contained  in  the  Foreign  Op- 
erations appropriations  bill. 

In  each  of  the  past  4  years,  the  For- 
eign Operations  bill  has  specified  envi- 
ronmental reforms  which  should  be 


adopted  by  the  MDB's.  To  date 
progress  has  been  inadequate. 

The  failure  to  protect  the  world's  en- 
vironmental resources  is  not  just  an 
environmental  problem.  When  these 
resources  are  lost  the  biological  wealth 
of  the  Earth  is  diminished,  nations  de- 
pendent on  those  natural  resources 
are  impoverished,  and  cultures  are  dis- 
rupted. 

In  recent  years,  we  have  come  to 
learn  that  environmental  damage  may 
have  consequences  that  reach  far 
beyond  the  immediately  effected  area. 
We  now  luiow  that  the  Earth's  CO. 
balance  is  adversely  effected  when 
large  amounts  of  forests  are  lost. 

But  the  threat  may  be  far  greater 
than  that.  A  recent  article  appearing 
in  U.S.  News  &  World  Report  indi- 
cates that  many  ancient  civilizations 
may  have  collapsed  when  they  demol- 
ished the  forests  they  depended  on  to 
supply  many  of  their  physical  needs. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy 
of  "The  Trees  Pell— And  So  Did  the 
People"  be  included  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recorh,  as  follows: 

(Prom  U.S.  News  &  World  Report.  Feb.  9, 
1987] 

The  Tkees  Fell— And  So  Did  the  People 

(By  Stephen  Budiansky) 

Was  Rousseau's  noble  savage  an  ignoble 
clod?  Kew  archeological  findings  suggest 
that,  far  from  living  in  perfect  harmony 
with  nature,  prehistoric  civilizations  dealt 
major  and  sometimes  fatal  blows  to  their 
natural  surroundings.  Many  investigators 
now  question  the  notion  that  environmental 
problems  began  only  with  the  Industrial 
Revolution  in  the  19th  century. 

"To  be  human  means  you  have  the  ability 
to  modify  your  environment  in  a  way  other 
animals  can't,"  says  vertebrate  paleontolo- 
gist David  Steadman  of  the  New  York  State 
Museum  in  Albany.  "A  Stone  Age  society 
can't  go  in  with  bulldozers  and  chain  saws. 
But  sooner  or  later,  they'll  get  those  trees 
down." 

Those  who  study  the  leavings  of  vanished 
civilizations,  however,  traditionally  have 
seen  their  subjects  in  a  much  different 
light.  "In  archeology,  there  has  been  a  real 
undercurrent  that  prehistoric  man  was  an 
ecological  hero  who  could  walk  through  the 
forest  without  snapping  a  twig,"  says  Julio 
Betancourt.  a  geoscientist  with  the  U.S.  Ge- 
ological Survey.  He  has  assembled  evidence 
from  remains  of  the  pueblo-dwelling  Ana- 
sazi  Indians  in  the  U.S.  Southwest  that 
matches  up  with  finds  in  Hawaii,  the  South 
F>acific  and  other  parts  of  the  world  to  tell  a 
very  different  story:  Long  before  the  ap- 
pearance of  industrial  civilization,  prehistor- 
ic societies  were  leveling  forests,  exterminat- 
ing entire  plant  and  animal  species  and  ex- 
hausting farmland.  The  destruction  they 
wrought  sometimes  destroyed  them  in  turn. 

The  mysterious  disappearance  of  the  Ana- 
sazi  may  be  a  dramatic  case  in  point.  In 
what  are  now  New  Mexico  and  Arizona,  the 
Anasazi  built  an  elaborate  complex  of  roads, 
irrigation  channels  and,  most  notably,  giant 
pueblos  built  of  stone  and  masonry,  some 
five  stories  high  with  800  rooms  or  more.  All 
were  abruptly  abandoned  around  A.D.  1200. 
Until   now,   the  majority   of  archeologists 


have  believed  that  the  reason,  as  document- 
ed by  tree  rings,  was  a  prolonged  drought. 

But  by  using  an  electron  microscope  to 
analyze  the  logs  of  pueblos  at  Chaco 
Canyon,  a  major  Anasazi  site  in  New 
Mexico,  Betancourt  and  his  colleagues  are 
chronicling  a  tale  that  suggests  the  Anasazi 
perpetrated  their  own  fate.  Over  two  cen- 
turies or  so,  the  Anasazi  systematically  de- 
forested the  canyon  until  they  had  to  travel 
50  miles  or  more  to  gather  wood  for  fuel  and 
the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  logs  used  as 
beams  in  their  dwellings.  They  first  harvest- 
ed stands  of  ponderosa  pine  about  25  miles 
away.  But  around  A.D.  1030,  they  switched 
to  an  unidentified  wood  that  archeologists 
for  many  years  simply  called  Species  X.  Be- 
tancourt's  electron  micrographs  revealed 
Species  X  to  be  spruce  and  Douglas  fir, 
which  grow  only  at  the  tops  of  the  distant 
mountains  that  surround  the  canyon.  The 
logs  bear  none  of  the  scars  that  mark 
timber  that  has  been  dragged  or  rolled,  and 
this  suggests  that  the  beams,  averaging  600 
pounds  apiece,  were  carried  into  the  canyon 
by  hand. 

HEAPS  OF  evidence 

Betancourt  found  other  evidence  of  the 
Anasazi's  environmental  plundering  in  an- 
cient refuse  heaps  left  by  pack  rats.  The 
heaps,  composed  of  leaves,  twigs  and  other 
odds  and  ends  gathered  by  the  animals 
within  a  short  distance  of  their  burrows,  are 
glued  together  by  the  rats'  urine.  Sheltered 
below  ground  from  the  weather,  they  pre- 
serve a  continuous  record  of  the  local  vege- 
tation, and  their  age  can  be  determined  by 
carbon-14  dating.  The  refuse  told  Betan- 
court that  the  present-day  desolation  of  the 
canyon,  barren  of  the  dwarf  pines  and  juni- 
pers usually  found  in  similar  settings  in  the 
Southwest,  had  come  at  the  hand  of  man. 

"Almost  everywhere  I  went.  I  found  de- 
posits that  were  just  full  of  pinon  pine  nee- 
dles and  juniper  twigs, "  BeUncourt  says. 
The  needles  and  twigs  disappeared  from  the 
pack-rat  heaps  almost  exactly  when  the  An- 
asazi vanished— A.D.  1200.  Belancourt's 
computer  calculation  of  the  Anasazi's  fuel- 
wood  requirements  confirmed  that  the  pre- 
vious centuries  of  harvesting  could  well 
have  outstripped  the  forest's  ability  to  re- 
plenish itself. 

"Archeologists  have  a  tendency  to  inter- 
pret any  change  in  the  archeological  record 
as  a  climatic  change. "  Betancourt  says.  This 
so-called  environmental-determinism 

theory,  which  holds  that  climate  dictates 
culture,  is  being  eroded  by  the  new  findings. 
The  people  of  Easter  Island,  known  for 
their  enormous  stone  statues,  may  have 
been  another  culture  that  reaped  its  own 
bitter  harvest.  Fossilized  pollen  grains 
reveal  that  the  island  was  heavily  wooded 
until  Polynesians  settled  there  around  A.D. 
400.  By  the  18th  century,  when  Europeans 
first  landed,  it  was  treeless.  Deforestation 
would  have  hastened  soil  erosion,  lowering 
crop  yields.  It  would  have  eliminated  the 
source  of  the  dugout  canoes  vital  to  fishing. 
And  without  logs  to  roll  and  erect  the  mas- 
sive stone  statues,  which  weighed  as  much 
as  85  tons,  the  islanders'  religion  apparently 
collapsed.  The  statues  were  toppled,  and 
wholesale  warfare,  indicated  by  an  all-out 
production  of  stone  spearpoints,  took  over, 
ending  only  with  the  decimation  of  the  is- 
land's human  population. 

Destruction  wrought  by  Polynesian  set- 
tlers is  evident  in  the  fossil  record  of  many 
other  Pacific  islands.  Although  the  much 
more  recent  European  settlers  hunted  a 
number  of  birds  to  extinction,  they  were 
merely  finishing  work  begun  by  the  Polyne- 


sians centuries  before.  According  to  David 
Steadman.  "80  to  90  percent  of  the  species 
of  birds  in  the  South  Pacific  were  already 
gone  when  Captain  Cook  came  through"  in 
the  18th  century.  Wherever  Polynesian  cul- 
tural artifacts  appear  in  the  archeological 
record,  a  whole  range  of  large  birds,  such  as 
parrots,  pigeons  and  flightless  geese,  disap- 
pears. Species  that  weren't  hunted  were 
wiped  out  when  the  Polynesians  cleared  the 
lowland  forests  for  agriculture  and  de- 
stroyed their  habitats.  Domesticated  chick- 
ens may  have  added  to  the  toll  by  spreading 
avian  malaria.  And  on  islands  such  as 
Hawaii— which  had  no  native  mammals 
other  than  bats— the  Polynesiwis  imported 
dogs,  rats  and  pigs  that  raided  nests  of 
ground-dwelling  birds.  Some  of  these  birds 
survive  on  a  few  remote  islands,  but  others 
live  on  only  in  the  legends  of  islanders. 
"They  have  names  for  birds  they've  never 
seen."  Steadman  says.  "And  we  can  find 
birds  that  match  their  descriptions  exactly 
in  the  fossil  record." 

Despite  the  new  evidence,  the  myth  of  the 
noble  savage  dies  hard.  As  Jared  Diamond,  a 
professor  of  physiology  at  the  University  of 
California  at  Los  Angeles  and  an  expert  on 
island  biology,  noted  in  the  journal  Nature 
recently:  "It  used  to  be  common  for  indus- 
trial societies  to  treat  preindustrial  peoples 
as  savage  brutes,  meriting  extermination  or 
at  least  dispossession  of  their  lands.  In  reac- 
tion to  this  appalling  history,  others  have 
idealized  preindustrial  peoples  as  gentle 
conservationalists.  Both  views  are  equally 
false." 


PRODUCT      LIABILITY      THROWS 

HELMET   MANUFACTURER   FOR 

LOSS 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  last 
Friday  I  introduced  on  behalf  of 
myself  and  Senators  Inouye,  Dan- 
FORTH,  Rockefeller,  Kassebaum,  and 
Pressler,  product  liability  legislation 
for  which  this  body  expressed  strong 
support  in  the  99th  Congress. 

This  problem  is  in  need  of  the  quick- 
est possible  attention.  I  bring  to  the 
Senate's  attention  but  one  more  exam- 
ple of  the  consequences  that  arise 
from  our  product  liability  system. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticles which  appeared  in  today's  Wash- 
ington Post  and  the  March  4  issue  of 
USA  Today  concerning  the  decision  of 
Kazmaier  Associates,  Inc.,  manufac- 
turers of  Bike  football  helmets,  to  sell 
its  football  helmet  subsidiary.  The 
company  decided  to  do  this  rather 
than  pay  the  multimillion-dollar  cost 
of  insuring  itself  against  potential 
product  liability  claims.  The  insurance 
was  going  to  cost  $1.5  million,  would 
only  apply  to  cases  of  more  than  $2 
million  and  carries  a  $4  million  total 
deductible. 

In  the  last  5  years  16  manufacturers 
have  gotten  out  of  this  business.  Dick 
Kazmaier,  the  1951  Heisman  Trophy 
winner  from  Princeton,  said:  "Its  not  a 
very  economic  business  when  you  have 
to  have  45  percent  to  potentially  85 
percent  of  sales  just  to  pay  the  insur- 
ance costs."  Helmets  are  not  designed 
to  prevent  many  of  the  injuries  for 
which  the  makers  are  sued,  but  "the 


helmet  can  be  dragged  into  the  law- 
suit" said  Kazmaier. 

The  bottom  line  on  this  example  of 
but  one  more  product  liability  casualty 
is  that  discouraged  by  high  insurance 
costs,  limited  coverage,  and  the  ever- 
growing threat  of  product  liability 
lawsuits,  the  company  is  again  for 
sale.  Who  will  fUl  tliis  void?  Will  it  be 
the  Japanese  or  some  other  company 
from  whom  recovery  is  doubtful?  Or 
will  there  just  be  one  helmet  manufac- 
turer for  what  many  feel  is  America's 
game? 

The  Congress  should  proceed  to  re- 
solve this  problem  in  the  interests  of 
America's  citizens  and  manufacturers 
and  product  sellers.  The  legislation  is 
before  this  body  and  the  call  to  act  Is 
growing  ever  louder. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  arti- 
cles were  ordered  to  l>e  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  USA  Today,  Mar.  4.  19871 
Bike  Owner  To  Sell  Helmet  Making  Unit 
(By  Larry  Weisman) 
Dick  Kazmaier.  the  1951  Heisman  Trophy 
winner,  got  into  football  equipment  in  a  dif- 
ferent  way   last   October.   He  bought  the 
company  that  makes  Bike  football  helmets. 
He  has  yet  to  produce  his  first  helmet  and 
he  never  will. 

Discouraged  by  high  insurance  costs,  lim- 
ited coverage,  and  the  ever-growing  threat 
of  product  liability  lawsuits,  Kazmaier  said 
Tuesday  the  company  is  again  for  sale. 

"Sometimes,  tiecause  of  costs,  a  business 
can  no  longer  manufacture  its  product.  We 
can't  afford  to  make  the  first  one."  said 
Kazmaier.  whose  company  Is  filling  orders 
from  its  inventory. 

While  Kazmaier  cannot  gxiarantee  Bike's 
future  as  one  of  the  two  major  suppliers  of 
high  school,  college  and  professional  foot- 
ball helmets,  he  said  he  hopes  to  conclude 
the  sale  early  next  month. 

Another  option:  turning  the  company  over 
to  its  employees  to  run. 

Kazmaier  couldn't  overcome  the  twin 
demons  of  his  business:  Insurance  that  costs 
more  but  provides  less  coverage  through  a 
higher  deductible,  and  court  awards  in  prod- 
uct liability  lawsuits. 

Those  are  but  two  issues  the  Sporting 
Goods  Manufacturers  Association  (SGMA) 
will  confront  at  its  meeting  today  in  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

SOMA'S  session  today  will  feature  speech- 
es by  Sen.  Robert  Kasten  Jr.  (R-Wis.)  and 
Rep.  John  Dingell  (D-Mich.) 

Ideally.  Congress  would  provide  some 
relief  from  huge  awards  in  lawsuits  so  that 
insurance  would  again  be  affordable,  Kaz- 
maier said,  though  he  described  himself  as 
"not  optimistic." 

What  we  need  is  a  limit  on  the  expenses 
and  abuses  that  frighten  the  insurers.  It's 
not  only  cost  but  availability,"  he  said. 
•They're  leaving  all  the  risk  to  the  manu- 
facturer." 

In  a  business  worth  about  $16  million  a 
year— at  $80  a  helmet— the  cost  of  legal  set- 
tlements, liability  coverage  and  awards  can 
devour  from  $3.5  million  to  $13  million. 

The  injury  rate.  Kazmaier  said.  Is  about  2- 
2.5  per  100,000  helmets,  with  one  million 
helmets  In  use  In  high  school,  college,  and 
professional  football. 

"If  you  did  a  financial  analysis  of  the  com- 
panies making  helmets,  you  wouldn't  find 
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enough  money  to  settle  even  one  or  two  of 
the  outstandins  d^ms  if  the  plaintiff  pre- 
vails." Kaamaler  said.  "Someone  has  to 
■asame  the  liability,  be  it  the  high  school. 
coUege.  or  pro  team." 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Mar.  10.  19871 

HBJtXT  IfAKIB  CUPPKD  BY  INSURANCE  CoSTS 

(By  Mark  Potts) 

The  high  cost  of  liability  insurance  has 
tackled  one  of  the  biggest  makers  of  foot- 
ball helmets. 

Kaxmaier  Associates  Inc..  a  company 
headed  by  Princeton's  1951  Heisman 
Trophy  winner  Richard  W.  Kazmaier  Jr.. 
has  put  its  Bike  football  helmet  subsidiary 
up  for  sale  rather  than  pay  the  multimil- 
lion-dollar  coat  of  insuring  itself  against 
claims  for  brain  and  spinal  injuries  to  play- 
ers wearing  its  helmets. 

"It's  not  a  very  economic  business  when 
you  have  to  have  46  percent  to  potentially 
85  percent  of  sales  Just  to  pay  the  insurance 
costs."  Kaanaier  said. 

There  have  been  a  large  number  of  multi- 
miUion-doUar  lawsuits  and  decisions  against 
football  helmet  makers  in  recent  years  for 
neurological  and  spinal  injuries  to  players. 
and  industry  sources  estimate  that  tliere  are 
usually  about  25  serious  injuries  a  year  that 
could  lead  to  suits.  Although  helmets  are 
not  designed  to  prevent  many  of  the  injuries 
for  which  the  makers  are  sued,  "the  helmet 
can  be  dragged  into  the  lawsuit."  Kazmaier 
said. 

As  the  lawsuits  and  decisions  have  mount- 
ed, so  have  insurance  costs.  "Insurance  pre- 
miums are  outrageous."  said  Milton  Bush. 
director  of  Washington  operations  for  the 
Sporting  Goods  Manufacturers  Association. 
"They're  absolutely  ridiculous." 

The  high  costs  have  thrown  the  football 
helmet  industry  for  a  big  loss  in  the  past 
few  years:  16  manufacturers  have  gotten  out 
of  the  business  in  the  past  five  years,  ac- 
cording to  Bush. 

That  leaves  Bike  and  Riddell— a  division 
of  MacGregor  Sporting  Goods— to  split  up 
the  $16  million  annual  market  for  200.000 
helmets  for  professional,  college  and  high 
school  players.  (Helmets  for  youth  leagues 
are  a  separate  market,  less  affected  by  in- 
surance problems  because  the  game  is  not 
played  as  aggressively.) 

Kazmaier  bought  Bike  Athletic  Co.  of 
KnoxvUle.  Tenn..  which  also  makes  athletic 
apparel,  uniforms  and  athletic  supporters. 
from  Colgate-Palmolive  Co.  in  October.  He 
said  he  knew  at  the  time  that  the  football 
helmet  operation  could  pose  liability  prob- 
lems, and  indeed,  the  sale  agreement  stipu- 
lated that  Colgate  would  assume  responsi- 
bility for  all  suits  involving  Bike  helmets 
bought  before  this  year. 

The  former  Ivy  League  star  said  he  had 
hoped  to  operate  the  helmet  business  until 
he  found  out  last  month  what  it  would  cost 
to  insure  it.  "The  insurance  that  we  were 
able  to  obtain  was  going  to  cost  us  $1.5  mil- 
lion." he  said,  and  that  policy  only  covers 
cases  of  more  than  $2  million  and  carries  a 
(4  million  total  deductible.  Other  legal  and 
administrative  costs  add  several  hundred 
thousand  dollars  to  the  cost,  he  said. 

In  all.  that's  several  million  dollars  a  year. 
not  counting  manufacturing  costs,  eating  up 
most  of  the  roughly  $8  million  in  annual 
sales  of  the  $80  helmets,  Kazmaier  said  it's 
not  possible  to  raise  prices  to  cover  the  costs 
because  most  sales  are  to  high  schools,  al- 
ready on  tight  athletic  budgets.  The  schools 
might  drop  football  rather  than  pay  higher 
prices,  he  said. 


6o  Kazmaier  said  last  week  that  the 
helmet  business  was  for  sale.  He  said  he  has 
received  expressions  of  interest  from  several 
buyers,  all  small  companies,  who  are  willing 
to  take  the  insurance  risk.  "There  are 
people  who  will  deal  with  those  problems." 
he  said.  "We  won't  deal  with  them.  It's  a 
business  decision. 

"We  have  interested  parties,  we  have  some 
proposals."  he  said.  "I'm  not  saying  they're 
acceptable.  We  feel  confident  that  the 
helmet  will  be  on  the  market.  "  He  said  it 
was  unlikely  that  the  business  would  have 
to  be  closed. 

Still,  some  industry  insiders  have  suggest- 
ed that  unless  there  is  legislation  to  reform 
product  liability  laws,  football  helmet  man- 
ufacturing may  eventually  end  in  the 
united  States. 

That  won't  leave  the  heads  of  Redskins. 
Terps  and  other  teams  unprotected,  because 
football  helmets  can  be  reconditioned,  and 
it  Is  considered  likely  that  Japanese  sport- 
ing goods  companies  or  other  foreign  manu- 
facturers will  someday  begin  making  foot- 
ball helmets. 

But  that  could  create  other  problems. 
"Ftoreign  manufacturers  are  not  having  to 
pay  the  number  of  costs  that  are  associated 
with  product  liability,  claims,"  Bush  said. 
"II  you  get  the  Japanese  in  here  manufac- 
turing a  football  helmet,  good  luck  trying  to 
sue." 

Members  of  Bush's  organization  were  on 
Capitol  Hill  last  week  lobbying  for  reform  of 
tort  and  liability  laws,  and  he  said  he's 
soBiewhat  optimistic  that  the  sporting 
goods  industry  can  win  some  protection.  In 
the  meantime,  he  said,  football  helmet  man- 
ufacturers, who  have  been  among  the 
SOMA'S  hardest  hit  members,  will  hang  on. 

"It  will  continue  to  be  [a  viable  business], 
especially  because  the  people  who  are  in- 
volved in  the  industry  .  .  .  see  football  as 
being  so  American,  so  involved  in  the  Ameri- 
can system  of  values,  that  they're  going  to 
keep  doing  it  until  they  can't  do  it,"  he  said. 


THE  LATE  SENATOR  ZORINSKY 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President, 
words  are  difficult  to  find  that  fully 
express  the  sorrow  I  feel  for  the  loss 
of  Senator  Edward  Zorinsky. 

He  was  a  friend,  a  respected  col- 
league, a  leader,  and  a  true  gentleman. 

Senator  Zorinsky  was  a  courageous 
statesman.  He  rose  above  partisan  pol- 
itics to  do  what  he  felt  was  best  for 
the  country.  He  possessed  an  unbend- 
ing commitment  to  do  what  was  right, 
not  what  was  popular. 

Senator  Zorinsky  was  a  dedicated 
representative  of  Nebraskans.  He 
cared  deeply  about  his  people  in  Ne- 
braska, and  worked  endlessly  to  be 
their  strong  voice  in  Washington. 

I  pray  that  God  be  with  Edward  Zor- 
insky. and  that  He  comfort  the  good 
Senator's  family  and  friends.  God 
knows  Edward  Zorinsky  will  be  missed, 
and  sorely  missed  by  this  body  of  Con- 
gress. 


DEATH  OP  SENATOR  EDWARD 
ZORINSKY 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  Mr.  President,  it 
is  with  sadness  that  I  rise  today,  in 
memory  of  Senator  Edward  Zorinsky. 
His  sudden  death  last  Friday  was  a 


shock  to  all  of  us.  and  it  is  a  tragedy 
that  we  have  lost  such  a  valued 
Member  of  this  body.  He  exemplified 
our  ideals  in  the  Senate.  He  was  a  man 
of  principle  and  a  man  of  the  people. 

As  a  member  of  the  Senate  Agricul- 
ture Conunittee,  I  had  the  opportunity 
to  wo^k  closely  with  Ed.  During  the 
1985  farm  bill  debate,  his  concern  was 
always  with  the  farmer.  He  was  Inter- 
ested in  consensus  and  progress  in 
American  agriculture  and,  as  ranking 
Dem(xirat  on  the  committee,  worked 
tirelessly  at  each  and  every  markup 
session  to  see  that  the  farmer  was  not 
forgotten  in  our  agriculture  policy. 

As  a  new  Senator,  I  gained  an  appre- 
ciation from  Ed  for  the  value  of  prag- 
matism in  politics  and  of  the  value  of 
hard  work.  Ed  was  a  businessman  who 
became  a  politician,  and  this  gave  him 
a  unique  perspective  that  most  of  my 
colleagues,  including  myself,  did  not 
have.  He  was  fair,  but  in  my  mind  his 
greatest  asset  was  his  ability  to  simpli- 
fy complex  issues  in  his  usual  straight- 
forward manner.  He  was  not  obsessed 
with  how  his  actions  would  be  per- 
ceived. Instead,  he  concerned  himself 
with  whether  or  not  something  was 
go(xl  for  the  people  of  rural  America. 
Ed  was  independent  and  often  broke 
from  the  party  ranks  to  vote  his  con- 
science. He  maintained  a  sense  of  per- 
spective and  good  humor,  and  refused 
the  trappings  of  Washington.  I  will 
personally  miss  his  presence  here  in 
the  Senate. 

I  send  my  condolences  to  Senator 
Zorinsky 's  family  and  I  join  the  people 
of  Nebraska  in  mourning  his  untimely 
death. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESI- 
DENT RECEIVED  DURING  AD- 
JOURNMENT 

Under  the  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  February  3,  1987,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate,  on  March  10, 
1987,  during  the  adjournment  of  the 
Senate^  received  a  message  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  submit- 
ting the  withdrawal  of  a  nomination; 
which  was  referred  to  the  appropriate 
committee. 

(The  withdrawal  received  on  March 
10,  1987,  is  printed  at  the  end  of  the 
Senate  proceedings.) 


ilESS 


AGES  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to 
the  Senate  by  Ms.  Emery,  one  of  his 
secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES 
REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Presid- 
ing Officer  laid  before  the  Senate  mes- 
sages fi-om  the  President  of  the  United 
States  submitting  sundry  nominations. 


which  were  referred  to  the  appropiate 
conmiittees. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings.) 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

At  3:17  p.m..  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  reading  clerks, 
announced  that  the  House  has  passed 
the  following  bills,  in  which  it  reciuests 
the  concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

H.R.  14.  An  act  to  designate  certain  river 
segments  in  New  Jersey  as  study  rivers  for 
potential  inclusion  in  the  national  wild  and 
scenic  river  system; 

H.R.  191.  An  act  to  authorize  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Peace  Garden  on  a  site  to  be 
selected  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior; 

H.R.  242.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  convey- 
ance of  certain  public  lands  in  Oconto  and 
Marinette  Counties.  Wl: 

H.R.  389.  An  act  to  amend  the  Boundary 
Waters  Canoe  Area  Wilderness  law  to 
change  the  authorizations  of  appropriations 
for  resource  management  review  and  grants: 

H.R.  626.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  convey- 
ance of  certain  public  lands  in  Cherokee,  De 
Kalb,  and  Etowah  Counties.  AL.  and  for 
other  purposes: 

H.R.  797.  An  act  to  authorize  the  donation 
of  certain  non-Pederal  lands  to  Gettysburg 
National  Military  Park  and  to  require  a 
study  and  report  on  the  final  development 
of  the  park:  and 

H.R.  990.  An  act  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  convey  a  certain  parcel  of 
land  located  near  Ocotillo,  CA. 


MEASURES  REFERRED 

The  following  bills  were  read  the 
first  and  second  times  by  unanimous 
consent,  and  referred  as  indicated: 

H.R.  14.  An  act  to  designate  certain  river 
segments  in  New  Jersey  as  study  rivers  for 
potential  inclusion  in  the  national  wild  and 
scenic  river  system;  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

H.R.  191.  An  act  to  authorize  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Peace  Garden  on  a  site  to  be 
selected  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior:  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

H.R.  242.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  convey- 
ance of  certain  public  lands  in  Oconto  and 
Marinette  Counties,  WI;  to  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

H.R.  389.  An  act  to  amend  the  Boundary 
Waters  Canoe  Area  Wilderness  law  to 
change  the  authorizations  of  appropriations 
for  resource  management  review  and  grants; 
to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources. 

H.R.  626.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  convey- 
ance of  certain  public  lands  in  Cherokee.  De 
Kalb.  and  Etowah  Counties.  AL.  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

H.R.  797.  An  act  to  authorize  the  donation 
of  certain  nonPederal  lands  to  Gettysburg 
National  Military  Park  and  to  require  a 
study  and  report  on  the  final  development 
of  the  park;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources. 

H.R.  990.  An  act  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  convey  a  certain  parcel  of 
land  located  near  Ocotillo,  CA;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 


MEASURES  PLACED  ON  THE 
CALENDAR 

The  following  bill  was  read  the 
second  time  and  placed  on  the  calen- 
dar: 

H.R.  558.  An  act  to  provide  urgently 
needed  assistance  to  protect  and  improve 
the  lives  and  safety  of  the  homeless,  with 
special  emphasis  on  elderly  persons,  handi- 
capped persons,  and  families  with  children. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 

The  following  executive  reports  of 
committees  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  PROXMIRE.  from  the  Committee 
on  Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs: 

James  G.  Stearns,  of  Nevada,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Se- 
curities Investor  Protection  Corporation  for 
a  term  expiring  December  31,  1988; 

J.  Michael  Dorsey.  of  Missouri,  to  be  gen- 
eral counsel  of  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development; 

Judith  Y.  Brachman.  of  Ohio,  to  be  an  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment: and 

Lawrence  J.  White,  of  New  York,  to  be  a 
memt>er  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board  for  the  term  of  4  years  expiring  June 
30,  1990. 

(The  above  nominations  were  report- 
ed with  the  recommendation  that  they 
be  confirmed,  subject  to  the  nominees' 
commitment  to  respond  to  requests  to 
appear  and  testify  before  any  duly 
constituted  committee  of  the  Senate.) 


NOTE 

In  the  Record  of  yesterday,  March 
10.  1987.  on  pages  5147  and  5160 
Senator  Evans  was  incorrectly  listed 
as  a  cosponsor  of  the  bill  S.  705  intro- 
duced by  Senator  Bradley,  The  per- 
manent Record  will  be  corrected  ac- 
cordingly. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  time  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 
By  Mr.  CHILES: 

S.  710.  A  bill  to  reauthorize  the  Airport 
and  Airway  Improvement  Act  of  1982;  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce.  Science,  and 
Transportation. 

By  Mr.  KASTEN  (by  request): 

S.  711.  A  bill  to  promote  the  interests  of 
consumers  and  enhance  the  ability  of  Amer- 
ican industry  to  compete  effectively 
through  limitations  on  the  excesses  of  prod- 
uct liability  law.  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce.  Science,  and 
Transportation. 

By  Mr.  HEINZ: 

S.  712.  A  bill  to  temporarily  suspend  the 
duty    on    certain    benzenoid    dye    interme- 
diates; to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  MURKOWSKI: 

S.  713.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  facilitate  the  recruitment  of 
registered  nurses  by  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration: to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. 


By   Mr.   SPECTER  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Heinz); 
S.  714.  A  bill  to  recognize  the  organization 
known  as  the  Montford  Point  Marine  Asso- 
ciation. Incorporated:  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HARKIN: 
S.  715.  A  bill  to  prohibit  any  active  duty, 
commissioned  officer  of  the  Armed  Forces 
of  the  United  States  from  serving  as  the  As- 
sistant to  the  President  for  National  Securi- 
ty Affairs,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

By   Mr.    WALLOP   (for   himself.   Mr. 
Baucus,  Mr.  Danforth.  Mr.  Mowi- 
HAN,    Mr.    Chatee,    Mr.    Roth,    Mr. 
Boren.  Mr.  Phyor.  Mr.  Heinz,  Mr. 
Ddrenberger.   Mr.   Armstrong.   Mr. 
Riegle,  Mr.  Rockefeller,  and  Mr. 
Symms); 
S.  716.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1986  with  respect  to  the  alloca- 
tion of  research  and  experimental  expendi- 
tures; to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  PRESSLER  (for  himself,  Mr. 

Daschle,   Mr.   DeConcini,   and   Mr. 

McCain): 

S.  717.  A  bill  to  grant  the  consent  of  the 

Congress  to  the  Western  Low-Level  Waste 

Disposal  Compact;  to  the  Committee  on  the 

Judiciary. 

By   Mr.    MATSUNAGA   (for   himself. 
Mr.  Rockefeller,  and  Mr.  Melcher): 
S.  718.  A  bill  to  eliminate  discrimination 
with  regard  to  mental  illness  under  Medi- 
care; to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

By    Mr.    PRYOR    (for    himself.    Mr. 
Heinz,  and  Mr.  Boren): 
S.  719.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1986  to  provide  that  certain 
minimum  tax  and  accounting  rules  (added 
by  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1986)  applicable 
to  installment  obligations  shall  not  apply  to 
obligations  arising  from  sales  of  property  by 
nondealers;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  PELL  (by  request): 
S.  720.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961  and  the  Arms  Export  Con- 
trol   Act    to   authorize   additional   develop- 
ment and  security  assistance  programs  for 
fiscal  year  1988.  and  for  other  purposes:  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
By  Mr.  INOUYE: 
S.  721.  A  bill  to  provide  for  and  promote 
the  economic  development  of  Indian  tribes 
by  furnishing  the  necessary  capital,  finan- 
cial   services,    and    technical    assistance    to 
Indian   owned   business  enterprises  and  to 
stimulate   the   development   of  the  private 
sector  of   Indian   tribal   economies;   to   the 
Select  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  GRASSLEY: 
S.  722.  A  bill  to  temporarily  suspend  the 
duty  on  tungsten  ore:  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

By  Mr.  DANPORTH  (for  himself.  Mr. 
LuGAR,  Mr.  BoscHWiTZ.  Mrs.  Kasse- 

BAUM.    Mr.     NlCKLES.    Mr.    Pressler. 
Mr.  Bond,  and  Mr.  Symms): 

S.  723.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act,  1936.  to  exempt  shipment  of  all 
agricultural  commodities  and  products 
thereof  from  cargo  preference  require- 
ments; to  the  Committee  on  Commerce.  Sci- 
ence, and  Transportation. 

By  Mr.  FORD  (by  request): 

S.  724.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Act  of  1958  to  advance  the  scheduled 
termination  date  of  the  Elssential  Air  Serv- 
ice Program,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce.  Science,  and 
Transportation. 
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SUBMISSION  OF  CONCURRENT 
AND  SENATE  RESOLUTIONS 

The  foUowtaig  concurrent  resolutions 
and  Senmte  resolutions  were  read,  and 
refored  (or  acted  upon),  as  indicated: 
By  Mr.  SPECTER: 
&  Rec  165.  Reaolution  expressing  the 
•eoM  of  the  Senate  that  the  Senate  Select 
Oommlttee  InveBticatlnK  the  Iran/Contra 
matters  ahouM  promptly  grant  limited 
"use"  bnmunlty  to  Admiral  Poindexter  and 
lieutenant  Colonial  North:  to  the  Commit- 
tee oo  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HEDIZ  (for  himself.  Mr.  Sar- 
■Ams.  Mr.  SAMrORD.  Mr.  Garn.  Mr. 
DOBD.  Mr.  AufsmoNC,  Mr.  D'Amato. 
and  Mr.  Dixoh): 
S.  Coo.  RcB.  as.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
reaffirm  that  deposits,  up  to  the  statutorily 
preacribed  amount,  in  federally  insured  de- 
pository institutions  are  backed  by  the  full 
faith  and  credit  of  the  United  States:  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  DaCONCINI  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Orasslkt,  Mr.  Simoh,  Mr.  Bradley, 
Mr.  O'Amato,  Mr.  LAunatBERG,  and 
Mr.  Wilson): 
S.  Con.  Res.  39.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress   regarding 
the  inability  of  American  citizens  to  main- 
tain regular  contact  with  relatives  in  the 
Soviet  Union:  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILUS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  CHILES: 
S.  710.  A  bill  to  reauthorize  the  Air- 
port and  Airway  Improvement  Act  of 
1982;  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce, 
Science,  and  Transportation. 

AIKTOKT  AND  AIRWAY  IMFROVEMENT  ACT 
AMEMDMCMTS 

•  Kir.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  air 
safety  is  an  issue  never  far  from  the 
public  mind.  One  accident,  resulting 
from  a  series  of  small  mistakes  or  mis- 
Judgements,  can  result  in  a  tragedy 
which  rivets  the  attention  of  the 
entire  Nation. 

More  people  than  ever  l}efore  are 
traveling  by  air.  The  volume  of  traffic 
has  increased  substantially,  but  the 
number  of  airports  and  runways  has 
not.  All  too  often  we  have  too  many 
airplanes  trying  to  get  to  the  same 
place  at  the  same  time.  There  is  a 
severe  capacity  shortage,  not  only  in 
the  air  traffic  control  system,  but  in 
ground  facilities.  No  matter  how  so- 
phisticated the  air  traffic  control 
system  becomes,  how  tight  the  separa- 
tion between  planes,  how  stacked  the 
freeways  in  the  sky,  all  is  for  naught  if 
there  is  nowhere  to  land.  The  failure 
to  utilize  the  Airport  and  Airway 
Trust  Fund  to  build  additional  ground 
capacity  is  every  bit  as  dangerous  as 
more  publicized  safety  breakdowns. 

Capacity  is  the  key  to  safety.  When 
space  becomes  too  tight;  when  fallible 
human  beings  are  asked  to  squeeze  as 
many  airplanes  as  possible  into  com- 
pressed airspace  and  onto  limited  nm- 
ways,  mistakes  happen. 


I  have  a  special  interest  in  this  prot>- 
lem,  Mr.  President.  Florida  is  second 
in  the  Nation  in  the  number  of  air  ac- 
tivities. Unfortunately,  it  was  also 
second  in  the  Nation  in  number  of 
near  misses  last  year.  There  were  84 
near  catastrophes  in  my  State  in  1986. 
and  828  in  the  Nation  as  a  whole.  Six- 
teen of  these  close  calls  took  place  be- 
tween West  Palm  Beach  and  Miami,  a 
fast-growing  region  where  develop- 
ment is  already  taking  its  toll  on  air- 
part  capacity.  If  we  do  not  move  quick- 
ly to  provide  needed  capacity,  Mr. 
President,  we  will  never  have  enough 
runways,  enough  airports,  and  enough 
groundslde  access  to  accommodate  the 
needs  of  safe  air  travel. 

In  Florida  alone,  the  State  depart- 
ment of  transportation  reports  that 
$400  million  in  projects  are  ready  for 
construction  during  the  next  5  years. 
This  does  not  take  into  account  other 
needed  projects  which  are  not  yet 
fully  planned  and  approved.  Almost  $4 
billion  worth  of  national  airport 
projects  are  included  in  the  current 
National  Plan  of  Integrated  Airport 
Systems. 

There  is  money  available  now  to 
meet  much  of  the  need  for  added  ca- 
pacity. The  Airport  and  Airway  Trust 
Fund's  unused  balance  exceeds  $4  bil- 
lion and  is  projected  by  the  General 
Accounting  Office  to  exceed  $12  bil- 
lion by  1990.  But  we  have  been  poor 
custodians  of  the  fund,  to  which  every 
air  passenger,  every  business  aircraft 
owner,  and  every  general  aviation  pilot 
has  contributed.  Those  who  use  the 
system  have  paid,  but  the  Government 
has  not  fulfilled  its  responsibility  to 
use  those  funds  to  increase  the  safety 
and  capacity  of  the  system. 

When  Congress  passed  the  Airport 
and  Airway  Improvement  Act  in  1982, 
we  meant  to  lay  out  a  way  to  fund 
modernization  of  the  air  traffic  con- 
trol system  and  increase  the  physical 
capacity  of  the  system  through  the 
Airport  Improvement  Program.  We 
meant  to  provide  an  appropriate  level 
of  funding  for  FAA  operations,  while 
providing  an  incentive  for  the  agency 
to  make  those  capital  outlays  demand- 
ed by  increased  system  traffic  and  the 
need  to  modernize  air  traffic  control 
and  airport  facilities.  But  the  adminis- 
tration has  resisted  important  capital 
improvement  expenditures,  which  has 
meant  that  expenditures  on  FAA  oper- 
ations have  also  been  limited.  The 
result  is  the  large  and  growing  surplus 
in  the  Aviation  Trust  P^ind.  We  need 
now  to  make  changes  in  the  1982  act 
which  will  allow  trust  fund  moneys  to 
be  used  with  maximum  flexibility  to 
increase  air  safety. 

The  legislation  I  am  proposing  today 
will  reauthorize  and  make  improve- 
ments on  the  Airport  and  Airway  Im- 
provement Act  of  1982,  which  expires 
after  September  30  of  this  year.  It  sets 
base  authorization  levels  at  the  antici- 
pated level  of  revenues  into  the  fund 


over  the  next  5  years.  The  focus  Is  on 
expansion  of  system  capacity  through 
increased  ftmding  of  the  Airport  Im- 
provement Program  [AIP]  and  fund- 
ing for  modernization  of  the  air  traffic 
control  system.  The  AIP  authorization 
is  set  at  20  percent  above  current 
funding.  Adequate  levels  are  also  set 
for  the  FAA  to  purchase  the  equip- 
ment it  needs  to  modernize  the  air 
traffic  control  system:  but  if  the  an- 
ticipated procurement  schedule  for 
the  "NAS-Plan"  cannot  be  met  those 
funds  <K>uld  l>e  used  to  increase  airport 
capacity.  This  flexibility  will  allow  ef- 
ficient use  of  funds  to  increase  safety. 

The  bill  continues  the  present  penal- 
ty formula  on  funding  of  FAA  oper- 
ations and  maintenance,  which  limits 
the  amount  of  money  which  can  be  ex- 
pende(l  on  FAA  operations  from  the 
trust  fund  if  AIP  authorization  levels 
are  not  met. 

The  bill  also  expands  the  flexibility 
of  the  Airport  Improvement  Program 
so  thair  it  can  better  meet  current  and 
anticipated  capacity /safety  problems. 

The  bill  establishes  for  the  first  time 
critical  capacity  needs  as  a  priority  for 
discretionary  funding,  with  the  Secre- 
tary directed  to  consider  the  needs  of 
those  airports  now  operating  at  criti- 
cal capacity  and  those  projected  to  be 
at  critical  capacity  in  the  near  future. 

An  advanced  construction  option, 
patterned  on  a  Federal-aid  to  high- 
ways provision,  would  allow  local  air- 
ports with  funds  available  to  begin 
construction  with  FAA  approval.  Re- 
imbursement would  be  guaranteed 
upon  cbmpletion  of  the  project. 

A  land  acquisition  revolving  fund  is 
established  for  the  purchase  of  land 
for  future  airport  expansion  or  new 
airport  construction.  Land  acquisition 
is  a  critical  national  problem. 

Of  all  the  areas  in  need  of  additional 
major  airports,  only  Denver  is  present- 
ly trying  to  build  a  new  facility.  Ex- 
pansion of  existing  airports  also  be- 
comes difficult  over  time  as  develop- 
ment around  them  increases,  and  this 
program  will  provide  local  sponsors  an 
incentive  to  address  these  future 
needs. 

The  State  formula  funds  would  be 
more  equitably  distributed,  with  need 
ranking  given  equal  consideration  with 
land  area  and  State  population  in  the 
award  of  these  funds.  Twenty-seven 
States  would  benefit  from  this  formu- 
la change. 

Expanded  eligibility  is  provided  for 
pavement  maintenance  and  limited 
ground  access  construction. 

The  bill  also  addresses  a  number  of 
critical  safety  issues  relating  to  use  of 
airspace. 

From  February  1972  until  May  of 
last  year,  civil  aircraft  were  involved  in 
83  accidents  involving  tall  tower  struc- 
tures. Those  accidents  caused  90  fatali- 
ties and  32  serious  injuries.  Only  4 
weeks  ago  a  Piper  Cherokee  flew  into 


a  tower  near  Venice,  FL.  killing  the 
pilot  and  two  passengers.  Local  airport 
officials  have  called  these  towers 
"Needles  of  Death." 

The  construction  of  towers  and 
other  tall  structures,  particularly  near 
airports,  limits  permanently  the  capac- 
ity of  those  airports.  In  many  cases 
this  means  that  expensive  capacity 
projects,  such  as  runway  extension  or 
installation  of  instrument  landing  sys- 
tems, are  rendered  worthless.  Current- 
ly, the  FAA  is  required  only  to  declare 
proposed  towers  as  hazards  or  no  haz- 
ards to  aviation.  The  bill  would  revise 
licensing  procedure,  requiring  the 
FAA  to  determine  the  relative  impact 
of  tower  license  applications  on  air- 
space. The  Federal  Communications 
Commission  would  then  be  required  to 
take  that  ranking  into  account  when 
issuing  the  license.  This  would  provide 
an  incentive  for  applicants  to  minimize 
their  impact  on  aviation. 

The  bill  would  also  require  the  FAA 
to  take  into  account  tall  structures 
which  reduce  safety  or  airport  capabil- 
ity when  revising  the  National  Plan  of 
Integrated  Airport  Systems.  The  le- 
gitimate needs  of  air  cargo.  STOL/ 
VSTOL  and  rotary  wing  aircraft  oper- 
ations must  now  be  considered  as  well 
in  reviewing  and  revising  the  plan. 

The  bill  would  require  a  20-year 
planning  horizon  for  the  National 
Airway  System  plan,  which  is  current- 
ly limited  to  10  years.  This  extended 
horizon  is  particularly  critical  as  the 
FAA  has  consistently  been  unable  to 
get  new  systems  in  operation  in  less 
than  10  years. 

Another  important  issue  involves 
the  designation  of  special  use  airspace. 
We  must  assure  that  the  needs  of  the 
military  for  training  and  other  pur- 
poses are  met,  but  there  is  concern 
that  present  methods  of  designating 
such  airspace  are  inadequate  and  do 
not  ensure  that  the  legitimate  needs 
of  both  military  and  civil  aviation  are 
addressed.  The  bill  would  require  a 
joint  review  by  the  FAA  and  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  of  all  special  use 
airspace,  and  would  require  that  rec- 
ommendations be  provided  Congress 
within  18  months. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  this  bill  pro- 
vides a  way  to  use  the  resources  of  the 
Aviation  Trust  Fund  as  efficiently  as 
possible  to  increase  aviation  safety. 
But  given  our  current  deficit  situation, 
it  may  not  be  possible  to  fund  pro- 
grams at  the  desired  level  in  every 
year.  The  authority  of  the  Congress  to 
set  obligation  limits  on  the  Airport  Im- 
provement Program  and  to  limit  ap- 
propriations for  the  Airway  Improve- 
ment Program  is  clearly  stated  within 
this  legislation.  Given  the  task  before 
us  in  meeting  the  Gramm-Rudman- 
Hollings  deficit  target  for  fiscal  year 
1988.  I  in  no  way  want  to  undermine 
that  effort  or  to  suggest  that  we  will 
be  able  to  reach  the  authorized  levels 
in  every  year.  We  still  have  difficult 


choices   this   year   as   we   prepare   to 
mark  up  the  budget  resolution. 

In  the  long  run,  I  believe  this  bill 
will  allow  better  use  of  our  trust  fund 
resources  which  will  enhance  aviation 
safety.  Funds  can  be  used  to  purchase 
new  air  traffic  control  equipment  as 
that  equipment  becomes  ready  for 
purchase:  the  Federal  Aviation  Admin- 
istration is  allowed  to  use  substantial 
trust  fund  moneys  for  operations  and 
maintenance,  but  only  within  the  cur- 
rent penalty  formula  which  provides 
an  incentive  to  increase  capital  im- 
provements; and  Congress  will  have 
the  discretionary  authority  to  increase 
expenditures  on  airport  capacity  im- 
provement. 

The  bill  also  addresses  some  critical 
airspace  safety  questions  and  sets  in 
motion  consultations  between  the 
FAA  and  the  Department  of  Defense 
over  the  designation  of  special  use  air- 
space. 

I  know  the  Congress  will  be  giving 
careful  scrutiny  to  these  issues  in  the 
next  few  months.  Senator  Ford's  Sub- 
committee on  Aviation  has  already 
held  important  hearings  on  air  safety 
and  I  commend  him  for  his  leadership. 
I  believe  my  legislation  outlines  a  re- 
sponsible way  to  utilize  our  Aviation 
Trust  Fund  resources  and  encourage 
its  full  consideration  by  the  Aviation 
Sut>committee. 

Following  is  a  brief  summary  of  the 
bill.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
summary,  followed  by  the  text  of  the 
bill,  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sum- 
mary and  bill  were  ordered  to  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Summary 

The  legislation  reauthorizes  the  Airport 
and  Airway  Improvement  Act  of  1982 
through  1992.  It  is  based  on  current  law  but 
makes  certain  modifications  to  the  1982  Act. 

Authorization  levels: 

The  Airport  Improvement  Program  is  au- 
thorized at  $1.2  billion.  Additional  funds 
may  be  authorized,  however,  under  certain 
conditions. 

The  Facilities  and  Equipment  account  is 
authorized  at  $1.5  billion  for  1988  and  $1.6 
billion  in  succeeding  years.  Funds  not  ap- 
propriated in  any  year  shall  be  considered 
additional  authorization  for  the  Airport  Im- 
provement Program  in  the  following  year. 

The  Research  and  Development  program 
is  authorized  at  $150  million  for  1988  and 
$200  million  in  succeeding  years. 

The  FAA  may  use  Trust  Fund  moneys  for 
Operations  and  Maintenance  as  currently 
allowed,  at  up  to  1.34  times  the  base  Airport 
Improvement  Program  authorization 
($1,608  billion  under  full  AIP  funding).  The 
existing  penally  formula,  reducing  Oper- 
ations and  Maintenance  funds  by  two  times 
the  difference  between  AIP  appropriations 
and  authorization  levels,  is  maintained. 

The  Aviation  Trust  Fund  is  kept  on 
budget,  and  authorization  levels  are  set  at 
the  expected  rate  of  income,  including  inter- 
est, into  the  fund. 

The  structure  of  allocations  under  the 
Airport  Improvement  Program  is  main- 
tained, but  with  a  number  of  modifications 


and  the  addition  of  new  programs  as  fol- 
lows: 

Primary  Airports— 45  percent  of  AIP. 

State /General  Aviation— 12  percent  of 
AIP.  Formula  change  would  include  need 
ranking,  as  determined  by  the  National  Plan 
of  Integrated  Airport  Systems,  along  with 
land  area  and  population,  in  determining 
the  state  allocation. 

Commercial  Airports— 5.5  percent  of  AIP. 

Reliever  Airports— 9  percent  of  AIP  and 
can  also  be  funded  from  the  State/General 
Aviation  program. 

Noise— 8  percent  of  AIP. 

Planning— 1  percent  of  AIP. 

Land  Acquisition  (new  program)- 6  per- 
cent of  AIP.  Funds  will  be  available  under 
this  fund  to  finance  up  to  90  percent  of  the 
cost  of  land  for  expansion  or  new  airport 
construction.  Virtually  identical  to  similar 
highway  provision. 

Discretionary— 13.5  percent  of  AIP.  with 
the  Secretary  directed  to  use  critical  capac- 
ity criteria  in  granting  funds.  Funds  would 
be  directed  at  facilities  either  at  critical  ca- 
pacity now  or  which  are  projected  to  be  at 
critical  capacity  in  the  near  future. 

Advanced  Construction- Would  allow 
local  sponsors  to  use  available  local  funds  to 
t>egin  and  carry  out  projects,  with  the  assur- 
ance of  reimbursement  when  the  project  is 
completed.  The  Secretary  would  aipprove 
plans  prior  to  construction  for  the  project 
to  be  eligible  for  reimbursement. 

Expanded  Eligibility— AIP  funds  could  be 
used  for  pavement  preservation  and  for  lim- 
ited ground  access  projects  clearly  related  to 
airport  access  by  air  passengers. 

The  bill  addresses  a  number  of  capacity 
and  safety-related  airspace  use  problems  as 
follows: 

Planning— The  planning  horizon  for  the 
National  Airway  System  is  extended  to  20 
years.  In  updating  the  National  Plan  of  In- 
tegrated Airport  Systems,  the  impact  of 
hazardous  structures  shall  be  taken  into  ac- 
count. The  legitimate  needs  of  air  cargo, 
STOL/VSTOL  and  helicopter  operations 
must  also  be  addressed. 

Special  Use  Airspace— The  Secretary  of 
Transportation  and  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense afe  directed  to  conduct  a  review  of  the 
need  and  utilization  of  sr>ecial  use  airspace. 
They  are  to  report  to  Congress  within  18 
months. 

Tower  License  Applications— The  bill 
would  revise  licensing  procedure,  requiring 
the  FAA  to  determine  the  relative  impact  of 
tower  license  applications  on  airspace.  The 
Federal  Communications  Commission  would 
then  be  required  to  take  that  ranking  into 
account  when  issuing  the  license.  This 
would  provide  an  incentive  for  applicants  to 
minimize  their  impact  on  aviation. 

S.  710 

Be  It  cnacled  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  m  Congress  assembled. 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
Airport  and  Airway  Improvement  Act 
Amendments  of  1987". 

Sec  2.  Section  502(a)  of  the  Airport  and 
Airway  Improvement  Act  of  1982  (49  U.S.C. 
2201(a))  is  amended  (1)  by  deleting  the  word 
■and"  after  the  semicolon  in  clause  (8):  (2) 
by  deleting  the  period  at  the  end  of  clause 
(9)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a  semicolon 
and  the  word  'and";  and  (3)  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following: 

■■(10)  it  is  in  the  national  interest  to 
ensure  that  nonaviation  usage  of  navigable 
airspace  be  accommodated,  but  not  allowed 
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the  lafety  and  capacity  of  the 
and  airport  system  this  title  is  de- 
veloplnc-"- 

8k.  3.  (a)  Sectioo  504(a)  of  the  Airport 
and  Airway  Improvement  Act  of  1982  (49 
VA.C.  3a03(a»  is  amended— 

(1)  by  dealcnatinc  the  existing  text  as 
paragraph  <aMl):  and 

(3)  by  addlnc  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(3)  As  soon  as  feasible  following  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  paragraph,  the 
Secretary  shall,  in  reviewing  and  revising 
the  plan,  take  into  account  tall  structures 
which  reduce  safety  or  airport  capacity.  In 
addition,  the  Secretary,  in  carrying  out  such 
review  and  revision,  shall  make  every  rea- 
aonatde  effort  to  address  the  legitimate 
needs  of  air  cargo  operations,  and  STOL/ 
VSTOL  and  rotary  wing  aircraft  oper- 
ations.". 

(b>  Section  S04(b)  of  the  Airport  and 
Airway  Improvement  Act  of  1982  (49  U.S.C. 
3a03(b))  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(3)  As  aoon  as  feasible  following  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  paragraph,  the  Ad- 
ministrator shall,  in  reviewing  and  revising 
the  plan,  take  such  action  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  include  therein  a  planning  horizon 
of  ten  years  in  addition  to  the  ten  years  pro- 
vided under  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsec- 
tion, and  the  addition  of  a  20-year  airspace 
needs  component  that  addresses  the  air- 
space requirements  for  all  aircraft  types,  in- 
cluding military.". 

Sac.  4.  (a)  Section  505(a)  of  the  Airport 
and  Airway  Improvement  Act  of  1982  (49 
n.S.C.  2304)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  designating  the  existing  text  as 
paragraph  (aKl),  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing naw  paragraphs: 

"(3)  In  order  to  maintain  a  safe  and  effi- 
cient nationwide  system  of  public-use  air- 
ports to  meet  the  present  and  future  needs 
of  dvil  aeronautics,  the  Secretary  is  author- 
ized to  make  grants  from  the  Trust  Fund 
for  airport  development  and  airport  plan- 
ning by  project  grants  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  this  Act.  The  amount 
which  shall  be  available  to  the  Secretary  for 
such  grants  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  be- 
ginning with  fiscal  year  1988  and  ending 
with  fiscal  year  1992  is  $1,200,000,000. 

"(3)  Amounts  and  authority  specified  in 
paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection,  subsection 
(b)  of  this  section,  and  paragraph  (3)  of  sec- 
tion 506(a)  shall  be  available  only  to  the 
extent  and  in  the  amounts  hereafter  provid- 
ed in  appropriations  Act.". 

(b)  Section  S05(bKl)  of  the  Airport  and 
Airway  Improvement  Act  of  1982  (49  U.S.C. 
3304(b)(1))  is  amended  by  deleting  "Septem- 
ber 30,  1987"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"September  30,  1992". 

Sxc.  5.  (aHl)  Section  506(a)  of  the  Airport 
and  Airway  Improvement  Act  of  1982  (49 
U&C.  2205(a))  is  amended  by  inserting  Im- 
mediately before  the  period  at  the  end  of 
the  first  sentence  thereof  a  semicolon  and 
the  following:  "and  $1,500,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  before  Octolser  1,  1988; 
$1,600,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
before  October  1.  1989;  $1,600,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  before  October  1, 
1990:  $1,600,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  before  October  1,  1991;  and 
$1,600,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
before  October  1,  1992". 

(2)  Section  506(a)  of  the  Airport  and 
Airway  Improvement  Act  of  1982  (49  U.S.C. 
330S(a))  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 


"(3)  In  any  fiscal  year,  commencing  with 
fiscal  year  1988  and  ending  with  fiscal  year 
1992,  in  which  the  total  amount  authorized 
for  that  fiscal  year  by  the  first  paragraph  of 
this  subsection  is  not  appropriated  for  such 
fiscal  year,  an  amount  equal  to  the  differ- 
ence between  such  amount  so  authorized 
and  such  amount  appropriated  for  that 
fiscal  year  shall  be  considered  an  additional 
authorization  for  purp>oses  of  mailing  grants 
uader  section  505  in  the  next  following 
fiscal  year.  Amounts  appropriated  under 
such  additional  authorizations  shall  remain 
available  until  expended.". 

(b)  Section  S06(b)  of  the  Airport  and 
Airway  Improvement  Act  of  1982  (49  U.S.C. 
2305(b))  is  amended  by  inserting  immediate- 
ly before  the  period  at  the  end  of  the  second 
sentence  thereof  a  semicolon  and  the  fol- 
lowing: "and  $150,000,000  for  fiscal  year 
1988;  $150,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1989; 
$300,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1990; 
$300,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1991;  and 
$300,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1992". 

(c)  Section  506(c)(2)  of  the  Airport  and 
Airway  Improvement  Act  of  1982  (49  U.S.C. 
2305(c))  is  amended  (1)  by  designating  the 
existing  text  thereof  as  paragraph  (2)(A); 
and  (2)  by  adding  immediately  thereafter 
the  following  new  paragraph; 

"(B)  The  amount  appropriated  from  the 
Trust  Fund  for  the  purposes  of  clauses  (A) 
and  (B)  of  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection 
for  fiscal  year  1988  shall  not  exceed 
$1,608,000,000.  For  any  fiscal  year  beginning 
with  fiscal  year  1989  and  ending  with  fiscal 
year  1992.  such  amount  so  appropriated  for 
each  such  fiscal  year  shall  not  exceed  the 
amount  made  available  (excluding  any  addi- 
tional amounts  pursuant  to  paragraph  (3)  of 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section)  for  purposes 
of  section  505  multiplied  by  a  factor  equal 
to  1.34,  The  amount  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated from  the  Trust  Fund  under  this 
paragraph  for  any  fiscal  year  shall  be  re- 
duced by  an  amount  equal  to  two  times  the 
excess,  if  any,  of  (i)  the  portion  of  the 
amount  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
uDder  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  for  such 
fiscal  year  which  was  not  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  any  previous  fiscal  year, 
over  (ii)  the  amount  appropriated  under 
such  subsection  for  such  fiscal  year.". 

(e)  Section  506(e)(5)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed by  deleting  "September  30.  1987"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "September  30,  1992". 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Section  507(a)(1)(B)  of  the  Air- 
port and  Airway  Improvement  Act  of  1982 
(48  U.S.C.  2206(a)(1)(B))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  deleting  "1984  through  1987"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "1984  through 
1092";  and 

<2>  by  deleting  "and  30  percent  for  fiscal 
year  1987"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "30 
percent  for  fiscal  year  1987,  10  percent  for 
fiscal  year  1988,  15  percent  for  fiscal  year 
1989,  20  percent  for  fiscal  year  1990.  25  per- 
cent for  fiscal  year  1991,  and  30  percent  for 
fiscal  year  1992". 

(b)  Sections  507(a)(1)(D)  and  507(a)(1)(E) 
of  the  Airport  and  Airway  Improvement  Act 
ol  1982  (49  U.S.C.  2206(a)(1)  (D)  and  (E)) 
afe  amended  by  strilcing  out  "50"  wherever 
it  appears  therein  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "45". 

(c)  Section  507(a)(2)  of  the  Airport  and 
Airway  Improvement  Act  of  1982  (49  U.S.C. 
2806(a)(2))  is  amended  by  deleting  "1987" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "1992". 

(d)  Section  507(a)(2)(B)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(B)  States.— For  airports  other  than  pri- 
mary airports  and  other  than  airports  de- 
scribed in  section  508(d)(3),  one-third  of  the 


remaining  99  per  centum  to  the  States 
(other  than  those  to  which  subparagraph 
(A)  of  this  paragraph  applies)  in  the  propor- 
tion which  the  population  of  each  such 
State  tiears  to  the  total  population  of  all 
such  States;  one-third  of  the  remaining  99 
per  centimi  to  the  States  (other  than  those 
to  which  subparagraph  (A)  of  this  para- 
graph applies)  in  the  proportion  which  the 
area  of  each  such  State  bears  to  the  total 
area  of  all  such  States;  and  one-third  of  the 
remaining  99  per  centum  to  the  States 
(other  than  those  to  which  subparagraph 
(A)  of  this  paragraph  applies)  in  the  propor- 
tion which  the  needs  of  such  State  bear  to 
the  tot»l  needs  of  all  such  States.  As  used  in 
this  paragraph,  the  term  'population'  means 
the  population  according  to  the  latest  de- 
cennial census  of  the  United  States;  the 
term  'area'  includes  both  land  and  water; 
and  the  term  'needs'  means  the  sum  of 
needs  ahown  for  existing  and  new  locations 
at  reliever  and  general  aviation  airports  in 
the  current  National  Plan  of  Integrated  Air- 
port Systems  prepared  pursuant  to  section 
504  of  this  title.  I^nds  made  available  to 
the  States  pursuant  to  this  paragraph  may 
also  be  available  to  reliever  airports.". 

(e)  Section  507(a)(3)(A)  of  the  Airport  and 
Airway  Improvement  Act  of  1982  (49  U.S.C. 
2204)  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following:  "In  malcing  such 
grants,  the  Secretary  shall  consider  airports 
operating  at  critical  capacity  and  those  air- 
ports which  are  projected  to  reach  critical 
capacity  in  the  near  future  and  shall  give  a 
priority  to  those  programs  or  uses  which  ad- 
dress the  critical  capacity  problems.". 

Sec.  7.  (a)  Section  508(d)(1)  of  the  Airport 
and  Airway  Improvement  Act  of  1982  (49 
U.S.C.  2207(d)(1))  is  amended  by  deleting 
"10  percent"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"9.0  percent". 

(b)  Section  508(d)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(6)  Not  less  than  6  percent  of  the  funds 
made  aivailable  under  section  505  of  this  Act 
for  each  fiscal  year  beginning  with  fiscal 
year  1988  and  ending  with  fiscal  year  1992 
shall  he  credited  to  the  Airport  Expansion 
Land  Acquisition  Account  established  by 
section  535(c)  of  this  Act.". 

Sec  8.  Section  509  of  the  Airport  and 
Airway  Improvement  Act  of  1982  (49  U.S.C. 
2208)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following: 

"(f)  Project  Eligibility  Expansion.— (1) 
In  the  administration  of  this  Act,  project 
eligibility  is  expanded  to  include  specific 
pavement  preservation  projects  clearly  in- 
tended to  preserve  existing  airport  facilities, 
and  specific  ground  access  improvement 
projects.  With  respect  to  project  eligibility 
for  such  groundside  projects,  such  eligibility 
shall  be  available  only  where  the  project  is 
clearly  related  to  airport  access  by  air  pas- 
senger*. 

"(2)  As  used  in  this  subsection,  the  term 
■ground  access  improvement  projects'  means 
any  exclusive  ground  access  connectors  to 
an  airport  not  exceeding  one  mile  in  length, 
and  oa-airport  ground  access  capacity  im- 
provements for  air  passengers.". 

Sec.  9.  Section  529  of  the  Airport  and 
Airway  Improvement  Act  of  1982  (49  U.S.C. 
2225)  IE  amended  by  deleting  "1987"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "1992". 

Sec.  10.  (a)  The  Airport  and  Airway  Im- 
provement Act  of  1982  (40  U.S.C.  2201-2225) 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following: 
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"(a)  Joint  Review.- The  Secretary  and 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  jointly  con- 
duct a  national  review  of  the  need  and  utili- 
zation of  special  use  airspace  with  a  view  to 
determining  its  impact  on  civil  aviation  op- 
erations. 

"(b)  Joint  Report.— On  or  before  the  ex- 
piration of  the  18-month  period  following 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  subsec- 
tion, the  Secretary  and  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense shall  report  to  the  Congress  the  re- 
sults of  such  review,  together  with  their  rec- 
ommendations. 

"(c)  Obstruction  Evaluations.— <1)  In 
the  administration  of  laws  relating  to  tower 
license  applications  and  obstruction  evalua- 
tions in  connection  therewith,  the  Federal 
Aviation  Administration  and  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  shall  take 
such  action  as  may  be  necessary  to  coordi- 
nate the  receipt,  consideration  of.  and 
action  thereon,  of  such  applications.  When 
considering  applicants  for  licenses,  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission  shall  de- 
velop a  list  of  not  to  exceed  four  license  ap- 
plicants for  obstruction  evaluation. 

"(2)  The  Federal  Aviation  Administration, 
in  conducting  any  such  obstruction  evalua- 
tion referred  to  in  paragraph  (1),  shall  ranlc 
the  applicants'  proposals  comparatively  by 
aeronautical  impact.  The  Federal  Aviation 
Administration,  in  carrying  out  this  evalua- 
tion, shall  act  in  such  a  manner  so  as  to 
assure  that  such  evaluation  will  be  carried 
out  in  a  systematic  manner  and  shall  in- 
clude the  cumulative  aeronautical  degrada- 
tion (IFR  and  VFR)  imposed  by  both  exist- 
ing and  proposed  structures. 

"(3)  The  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission, in  selecting  a  licensee  from  the 
final  list  of  applicants  referred  to  in  para- 
graph (1),  shall  take  into  account  the  rela- 
tive aeronautical  impact  of  the  respective 
applications  as  reported  by  the  Federal 
Aviation  Administration. 

••SK(  .  .-.31.  RKIMHl  KSKMKNT  OK  I'K1»JK(T  (  t)ST. 

"(a)  Payment  op  Federal  Share.— When  a 
project  sponsor  has  obligated  all  funds  for 
airport  construction  projects  apportioned  to 
such  sponsor  under  this  Act,  and  proceeds 
to  construct  any  airport  project  without  the 
aid  of  Federal  funds,  including  one  or  more 
parts  of  any  such  project,  the  Secretary, 
upon  application  of  such  sponsor  and  the 
approval  by  the  Secretary  of  such  applica- 
tion, is  authorized  to  pay  to  such  sponsor 
the  Federal  share  of  the  costs  of  construc- 
tion of  any  project  completed  under  this 
section  when  additional  funds  are  appor- 
tioned to  such  sponsor  under  this  Act,  if— 

"(1)  prior  to  the  construction  of  the 
project  the  Secretary  approves  the  plans 
and  specifications  therefor  in  the  same 
manner  as  other  such  projects  covered  by 
this  Act.  and 

"(2)  the  project  conforms  to  the  applica- 
ble criteria,  standards,  procedures,  and  re- 
quirements applicable  to  any  such  project  if 
constructed  with  Federal  funds,  except  inso- 
far as  such  procedures  and  requirements 
limit  a  sponsor  to  the  construction  of 
projects  with  the  aid  of  Federal  funds  previ- 
ously apportioned  to  it. 

"(b)  Authorization  Required.— The  Sec- 
retary may  not  approve  an  application 
under  this  section  unless  an  authorization  is 
in  effect  for  the  fiscal  year  for  which  the 
application  is  sought  beyond  the  currently 
authorized  funds  for  such  sponsor,  and  no 
application  may  be  approved  which  will 
exceed  the  sponsor's  expected  apportion- 
ment of  such  authorization. 


"(c)  Completion  Time.— In  determining 
the  apportionment  for  any  fiscal  year  under 
the  provisions  of  this  Act.  any  such  project 
constructed  by  a  sponsor  without  the  aid  of 
Federal  funds  shall  not  be  considered  com- 
pleted until  an  application  under  the  provi- 
sions of  this  section  with  respect  to  such 
project  has  been  approved  by  the  Secretary. 

•(d)  Bond  Interest.— For  any  such 
project,  converted  to  a  regularly  funded 
project,  for  which  the  proceeds  of  bonds 
issued  by  the  State,  county,  city,  or  other 
political  subdivision  of  the  State  were  used, 
any  interest  earned  and  payable  on  such 
bonds  by  the  dale  of  conversion  is  an  eligi- 
ble cost  of  construction,  to  the  extent  that 
the  proceeds  of  such  bonds  have  actually 
been  expended  in  the  construction  of  such 
project. 

•SW.  .-.:t.V  .\l)\  \N«K  LAND  l>l'K<'IIASK.S. 

"(a)  Procedures.— For  the  purpose  of  fa- 
cilitating the  acquisition  of  lands  for  future 
airport  construction  or  expansion  in  the 
most  expeditious  and  economical  manner, 
and  recognizing  that  the  acquisition  of  such 
lands  require  lengthy  planning  and  negotia- 
tions if  it  is  to  be  done  at  a  reasonable  cost, 
the  Secretary,  upon  the  request  of  a  spon- 
sor, is  authorized  to  make  available  the 
funds  apportioned  to  such  sponsor  for  air- 
port construction  for  acquisition  of  land  in 
anticipation  of  future  airport  construction 
or  expansion  and  under  such  rules  and  regu- 
lations as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe,  in- 
cluding the  requirement  that  the  planned 
airport  construction  or  expansion  project 
for  which  such  land  is  being  acquired  must 
either  increase  the  capacity  of  an  existing 
airport,  or  be  required  for  a  new  airport  con- 
struction. 

■■(b)  Advancements  up  to  90  Percent.— 
Funds  so  advanced  to  a  project  sponsor 
under  this  section  may  be  used  to  finance 
up  to  90  percent  of  the  cost  of  any  such 
land  acquisition. 

••(c)  Revolving  Account.— (1)  There  is  es- 
tablished in  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  a  revolving  account,  in  the  Trust 
Fund,  to  be  known  as  the  •Airport  Expan- 
sion Land  Acquisition  Account'  which  shall 
be  administered  by  the  Secretary  in  carry- 
ing out  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

••(2)  For  the  purpose  of  acquiring  such 
lands  for  future  airport  construction  or  ex- 
pansion and  for  making  payments  for  the 
moving  or  relocation  of  persons,  businesses, 
farms,  and  other  existing  uses  of  real  prop- 
erty caused  by  the  acquisition  of  such  lands, 
in  addition  to  the  authority  contained  in 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  the  Secretary, 
upon  the  request  of  a  project  sponsor,  is  au- 
thorized to  advance  funds,  without  interest, 
to  the  sponsor  from  amounts  made  available 
pursuant  to  subsection  (d).  Such  advances 
shall  be  in  accordance  with  rules  and  regula- 
tions prescribed  by  the  Secretary.  Funds  so 
advanced  may  be  used  to  pay  the  costs  to 
the  State  of  projects  for  the  acquisition  of 
lands  for  future  airport  expansion,  includ- 
ing the  net  cost  to  the  State  of  property 
management,  if  any.  and  related  moving 
and  relocation  payments. 

••(3)  Actual  airport  construction  utilizing 
lands,  with  respect  to  which  funds  are  ad- 
vanced under  this  section,  shall  commence 
within  the  two-year  period  following  the 
end  of  the  fiscal  year  in  which  the  Secre- 
tary approves  such  advance  of  funds,  and 
shall  be  completed  within  the  ten-year 
period  following  such  fiscal  year  unless  the 
Secretary,  in  his  discretion,  shall  provide  for 
an  earlier  or  later  termination  date.  Imme- 
diately upon  the  commencement  of  con- 
struction with  respect  to  which  funds  are 


advanced  under  this  subsection,  or  upon  the 
termination  of  the  period  of  time  within 
which  actual  airport  construction  must  be 
commenced,  in  the  case  of  any  project 
where  such  expansion  is  not  commenced 
within  the  required  time  as  provided  under 
this  section,  or  upon  approval  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  plans,  specifications,  and  esti- 
mates for  such  project  for  the  actual  airport 
construction  with  respect  to  which  funds 
are  advanced  under  this  subsection,  or  upon 
the  withdrawal  by  the  sponsor  of  the 
project  from  the  sponsor's  program  of 
projects,  whichever  shall  first  occur,  the 
AirEKjrt  Expansion  Land  Acquisition  Ac- 
count shall  be  credited  with  an  amount 
equal  to  the  Federal  share  of  the  funds  ad- 
vanced, as  provided  in  section  510  of  this 
Act,  out  of  any  funds  apportioned  or  allocat- 
ed to  the  project  sponsor  and  available  for 
obligation  for  airport  construction. 

••(d)  Payments  Prom  Account.- For  each 
of  the  fiscal  years  beginning  with  1988  and 
ending  with  1992,  there  is  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  from  the  Airport  Expansion 
Land  Acquisition  Account,  for  carrying  out 
the  purposes  of  this  section,  any  amounts  in 
the  account  credited  thereto  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  section  508(d)(6)  of  this 
Act.  ■. 

Sec.  11.  (a)  Section  4041(c)(5)  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1986  is  amended  by  de- 
leting December  31.  1987  "  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  'December  31,  1992". 

(b)  Section  4261<f)  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1986  is  amended  by  deleting 
•January  1.  1988"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  •January  1.  1993". 

(c)  Section  4271(d)  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1986  is  amended  by  deleting 
•January  1,  1988"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  ■January  1,  1993". 

(d)  Section  9502(b)  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1986  is  amended  by  deleting 
■January  1.  1988"  wherever  it  api>ears 
therein  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Janu- 
ary 1.  1993'. 

(e)  Section  9502(d)(1)  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1986  is  amended  by  deleting 
•October  1.  1987"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof    October  1.  1992". 

(f)  Section  9502(d)(1)(A)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  is  amended  by  delet- 
ing 'or  the  provisions  of  the  Airport  and 
Airway  Improvement  Act  of  1982  (as  such 
Acts  were  in  effect  on  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Surface  Transportation  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1982)"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  '(as  such  Act  was  in  effect  on  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  the  Surface  Trans- 
portation Assistance  Act  of  1982)  or  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Airport  and  Airway  Improve- 
ment Act  of  1982  ".» 


By  Mr.  KASTEN: 
S.  711.  A  bill  to  promote  the  inter- 
ests of  consumers  and  enhance  the 
ability  of  American  industry  to  com- 
pete effectively  through  limitations  on 
the  excesses  of  product  liability  law, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
Transportation. 

PRODUCT  liability  REFORM  ACT 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  pleased  to  introduce  legislation 
which  encompasses  all  Commerce 
Committee  related  sections  of  the 
President's  competitiveness  package  as 
a  single  bill.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  this  bill  will  be  referred  to  the 
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Commerce   Committee   for   consider- 


wbich  are  beneficial  and  promote  the  public 


ity  is  inconsistent  with  the  following  llraita- 

t.lnn.'s! 
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Oommoce   Committee   for   consider- 


I  am  •^r**^*"y  pleased  that  the 
rrerident  has  included  product  liabil- 
ity knislatlnn  as  part  of  his  competi- 
tiveneas  packace.  That  really  is  the 
eentenriece  of  this  biU.  Product  liabil- 
ity is  not  only  a  small  business  and 
consomer  issue,  it  is  also  a  trade  issue, 
for  American  producers  cannot  com- 
pete when  they  must  pay  several  times 
more  for  liability  insurance.  I  com- 
mend the  President  for  highlighting 
that  fact 

This  bill  also  contains  language  deal- 
ins  with  CAFE  standards  and  the  ICC. 
Smne  of  these  provisions  I  support: 
others  I  do  not.  All  of  these  proposals 
vill  play  a  part  when  we  begin  to 
debate  the  trade  bill  this  year. 

So  I  am  pleased  to  introduce  this 
legislatioB  today  as  requested  by  the 
administration,  and  I  look  forward  to 
working  to  develop  tough  new  trade 
legislation  this  year. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  bill  l)e  printed  in  the  Con- 

GRSSSIOM AL  RECORD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcoro,  as  follows: 

8.711 

Be  H  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hotiae  of 

Repretentativet    of   the    United    States    of 

America  in  Congrest  assembled.  That  this 

Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Product  Liability 

Reform  Act  of  1987". 

Title  I— Product  Liability  Reform  Act  of 

1987 

Sbc.  101.  This  subtitle  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Product  Liability  Reform  Act  of  1987". 

nilOINGS  AND  PURPOSES 

Sec.  102.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  and  de- 
clares that— 

(1)  the  free  flow  of  products  in  interstate 
and  international  commerce  in  recent  years 
has  t>een  increasingly  burdened  by  product 
liabUity  law. 

(2)  as  a  result  of  this  burden,  consumers 
have  been  adversely  affected  through  the 
withdrawal  of  products  and  producers  from 
the  national  market,  and  from  excessive  li- 
abUity costs  passed  on  to  them  through 
higher  prices: 

(3)  the  withdrawal  of  products  and  pro- 
ducers from  the  national  market  adversely 
affects  the  competitive  position  of  the 
United  States  by  causing  the  loss  of  jobs 
and  productive  capital: 

<4)  the  extraordinary  costs  of  the  product 
liability  system  undermines  the  ability  of 
American  industry  to  compete  in  an  increas- 
ingly competitive  world  marketplace; 

(5)  the  recent  growth  in  product  liability 
actions  and  awards  jeopardizes  the  financial 
well-being  of  many  United  States  industries. 
and  is  particularly  harmful  to  the  viability 
of  many  of  the  Nation's  small  businesses: 

(6)  the  unpredictability  of  product  liabil- 
ity awards  and  doctrines  is  inequitable  to 
both  plaintiffs  and  defendants,  and  has 
added  considerably  to  the  high  cost  of  prod- 
uct liability  insurance  by  making  it  difficult 
for  producers  and  insurers  to  project  their 
liability  with  any  degree  of  confidence: 

(7)  where  product  liability  law  is  not  based 
on  fault  M'  wrongdoing  by  the  defendant. 
product  liability  law  often  operates  to 
punish   and   deter   conduct   and   activities 


which  are  beneficial  and  promote  the  public 
welfare:  and 

(8)  the  unacceptably  high  transaction 
cotts  of  the  product  liability  system  is  a 
btrden  on  the  consumer  and  American  in- 
dictry  which  can  no  longer  be  tolerated. 

(b)  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  pro- 
mete  the  interests  of  consumers,  to  enhance 
the  ability  of  American  industry  to  compete 
effectively  in  the  world  marketplace  and  to 
protect  the  free  flow  of  goods  in  commerce 
by  placing  reasonable  limitations  on  the  ex- 
cetses  of  product  liability  law,  by  ensuring 
that  product  liability  law  operates  to  com- 
pensate persons  injured  by  the  wrongdoing 
of  others,  by  reducing  the  unacceptable 
transaction  costs  and  delays  which  harm 
txAh  plaintiffs  and  defendants,  and  by  es- 
tablishing greater  predictability  in  product 
liability  actions. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  103.  As  used  in  this  Act— 

(1)  "economic  loss"  means  past  and  future 
( AJ  expenses  of  health  or  other  care.  (B)  ex- 
penses of  rehabilitation.  (C)  loss  of  earn- 
ings. <D)  loss  of  homemaker  services,  and 
(E)  burial  expenses: 

(2)  "noneconomic  damages"  means  all 
datnages  other  than  damages  for  economic 
lojs,  and  includes  punitive  or  exemplary 
datnages: 

(3)  "person"  means  any  individual,  corpo- 
ration, company,  association,  firm,  partner- 
ship, society,  joint  stock  company,  or  any 
other  entity,  including  any  governmental 
entity; 

(4)  "product"  means  any  object,  sub- 
stance, mixture  or  raw  material,  whether  an 
assembled  whole,  a  component  part  or  an 
ingredient,  which  is  produced  for  introduc- 
tion into  trade  or  commerce: 

(5)  "product  liability  action"  or  "action" 
means  any  action  or  claim,  including  a 
wrongful  death  action,  involving  the  design, 
production,  distribution,  or  sale  of  a  prod- 
uct, filed  in  Federal  or  State  court  seeking 
damages  for  a  personal  injury  or  death  at- 
tributable to  the  product; 

(6)  "State"  means  any  State  of  the  United 
States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands. Guam.  American  Samoa,  the  North- 
em  Mariana  Islands,  the  Trust  Territories 
of  the  Pacific  Islands,  and  any  other  terri- 
tory or  possession  of  the  United  States,  or 
any  political  subdivision  thereof. 

SCOPE 

Sec.  104.  (a)  The  provisions  of  this  Act 
stall  apply  to  all  product  liability  actions 
filed  in  Federal  or  State  court  on  or  after 
tlie  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

<b)  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  pre- 
ei|ipt  and  supersede  any  State  law  to  the 
extent  such  law  is  inconsistent  with  the  lim- 
itations contained  in  such  provisions.  The 
ppovisions  of  this  Act  shall  not  preempt  or 
supersede  any  State  law  that  provides  for 
defenses  or  places  limitations  on  a  person's 
liability  in  addition  to  those  contained  in 
this  Act. 

(c)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed 
to  create  or  vest  jurisdiction  in  the  district 
courts  of  the  United  States  over  any  prod- 
uct liability  action  subject  to  this  Act. 

(d)  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  not 
apply  to  liability  subject  to  the  Price-Ander- 
son Act.  section  170  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act  of  1954  (Public  Law  85-256).  as  amend- 
ed. 

FAULT-BASED  LIABILITY 

Sec  105.  A  person  may  not  be  found  liable 
for  damages  in  a  product  liability  action 
subject  to  this  Act  to  the  extent  such  liabil- 


ity is  inconsistent  with  the  following  limita- 
tions: 

(a)  Such  person  may  not  be  found  liable 
for  injury  unless  either  (1)  the  person  was 
negligent  in  the  design,  production,  distribu- 
tion or^le  of  such  product,  or  (2)  the  prod- 
uct was  defective,  and  such  defect  rendered 
the  product  unreasonably  dangerous.  In  ad- 
dition to  any  other  applicable  defense  or 
limitation  of  State  law,  a  defective  product 
may  noA  be  found  unreasonably  dangerous 
if  the  defect  is  the  subject  of  an  adequate 
warning,  is  apparent  to  a  reasonable  person, 
or  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge. 

(b)  Sttch  person  may  not  be  found  liable 
for  any  injury  related  to  an  unreasonable  or 
unforeseeable  use  or  alteration  of  the  prod- 
uct. In  addition  to  any  other  applicable  de- 
fense or  limitation  of  State  law,  any  alter- 
ation of  the  product  which  is  specifically 
prohibited  or  warned  against,  and  any  use 
of  the  product  which  fails  to  apply  required 
safeguards  or  maintenance,  shall  be  deemed 
unreasonable. 

(c)  Such  person  may  not  be  found  liable 
for  any  injury  related  to  the  failure  to  pro- 
vide an  adequate  warning  or  instruction  as 
to  any  danger  associated  with  the  use  of  the 
product  if  the  danger  is  apparent  to  a  rea- 
sonable person,  or  the  danger  is  a  matter  of 
common  knowledge.  In  addition,  such 
person  may  not  be  found  liable  for  any 
injury  related  to  the  failure  to  provide  an 
adequate  warning  or  instruction  as  to  any 
danger  associated  with  the  use  of  the  prod- 
uct if  lee  is  unreasonable  or  unforeseeable. 

(d)  Sqch  person  may  not  be  found  liable 
for  any  injury  related  to  a  defect  in  the 
design  of  the  product,  or  to  a  failure  to  pro- 
vide an  adequate  warning  or  instruction  as 
to  any  danger  associated  with  the  use  of  the 
product,  unless  at  the  time  the  product  was 
made  the  ability  to  discover  and  to  elimi- 
nate the  defect  or  danger  was  available  and 
capable  of  use  according  to  engineering  and 
manufacturing  practices  which  were  reason- 
ably feasible  in  light  of  existing  technology. 

JOINT  AND  SEVERAL  LIABILITY 

Sec.  106.  (a)  Except  as  provided  in  subsec- 
tion (bt  of  this  section,  joint  and  several  li- 
ability may  not  be  applied  to  any  product  li- 
ability action  subject  to  this  Act.  A  person 
found  liable  for  damages  in  any  such  action 
may  be  found  liable,  if  at  all.  only  for  those 
damages  directly  attributable  to  the  per- 
son's pro-rata  share  of  fault  or  responsibil- 
ity for  the  injury,  and  may  not  be  found 
liable  fpr  damages  attributable  to  the  pro- 
rata share  of  fault  or  responsibility  of  any 
other  person  (without  regard  to  whether 
that  person  is  a  party  to  the  action)  for  the 
injury,  including  any  person  bringing  the 
action. 

(b)  This  section  shall  not  apply  as  be- 
tween persons  acting  in  concert  where  the 
concertied  action  proximately  caused  the 
injury  for  which  one  or  more  persons  are 
found  liable  for  damages.  As  used  in  this 
section,  "concerted  action"  or  "acting  in 
concert"  means  the  conscious  acting  togeth- 
er in  a  common  scheme  or  plan  of  two  or 
more  persons  resulting  in  a  tortious  act. 

LIMITATION  ON  NONECONOMIC  DAMAGES 

Sec  107.  (a)  Noneconomic  damages  may 
not  be  awarded  in  excess  of  $200,000  in  any 
product  liability  action  subject  to  this  Act. 

(b)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  "any 
product  liability  action"  includes  all  product 
liability  actions  (including  multiple  actions) 
for  damages,  and  includes  all  plaintiffs  and 
all  defendants  in  such  actions,  which  arise 
out  of  or  were  caused  by  the  same  personal 
injury  or  death. 


FEBIODIC  PAYMKNT  OP  JUDGMENTS 


Sec  108.  (a)  In  any  product  liability  action 
subject  to  this  Act  in  which  the  damages 
awarded  for  future  economic  loss  exceeds 
$100,000,  no  person  may  be  required  to  pay 
damages  for  future  economic  loss  in  a 
single,  lump-sum  payment,  but  shall  be  per- 
mitted to  make  such  payments  periodically 
based  on  when  the  damages  are  found  likely 
to  occur. 

(b)  The  court  may  require  such  person  to 
purchase  an  annuity  making  such  periodic 
payments  if  the  court  finds  a  reasonable 
basis  for  concluding  that  the  person  may 
not  make  the  periodic  payments. 

(c)  The  judgment  of  the  court  awarding 
such  periodic  payments  may  not  be  re- 
opened at  any  time  to  contest,  amend,  or 
modify  the  schedule  or  amount  of  the  pay- 
ments in  the  absence  of  fraud. 

(d)  This  section  shall  not  be  construed  to 
preclude  a  settlement  providing  for  a  single, 
lump-sum  payment. 

COLLATERAL  SOURCES  OF  COMPENSATION 

Sec  109.  (a)  Any  award  of  damages  to  a 
person  in  a  product  liability  action  subject 
to  this  Act  shall  be  reduced  by  the  court  by 
the  amount  of  any  past  or  future  payment 
or  benefit  covered  by  this  section  which  the 
person  has  received  or  for  which  the  person 
is  eligible  on  account  of  the  same  personal 
injury  or  death  for  which  such  damages  are 
awarded. 

(b)  As  used  in  this  section,  "payment  or 
benefit  covered  by  this  section"  means— 

(1)  any  payment  or  benefit  by  or  paid  for 
in  whole  or  in  part  by  any  agency  or  instru- 
mentality of  the  United  States,  a  State,  or  a 
local  government,  or 

(2)  any  payment  or  l)enefit  by  a  workers' 
compensation  system  or  a  health  insurance 
program  funded  in  whole  or  in  part  by  an 
employer: 

but  does  not  include  any  such  payment  or 
benefit  that  is  (or  by  law  is  required  to  be) 
the  subject  of  a  reasonably  founded  claim  of 
subrogation,  reimbursement  or  lien. 

(c)  This  section  shall  not  preempt  or  su- 
persede any  State  law  which  provides  that 
damage  awards  may  be  reduced  by  pay- 
ments or  benefits  other  than  those  covered 
by  this  section,  or  which  reduces  such 
damage  awards  by  payments  or  t>enefits  by 
an  agency  or  instrumentality  of  the  United 
States,  a  State  or  a  local  government,  or  by 
a  workers"  compensation  system  or  a  health 
insurance  program  even  when  such  pay- 
ments or  benefits  are  (or  by  law  are  re- 
quired to  be)  the  subject  of  a  reasonably 
founded  claim  of  subrogation,  reimburse- 
ment or  lien. 

(d)  This  section  shall  not  apply  to  any 
payments  or  benefits  received  prior  to  judg- 
ment if  its  application  would  reduce  the 
amount  of  income  that  would  otherwise  be 
considered  under  section  402(a>(17)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act. 

ATTORNEY  CONTINGENCY  FEE  AGREEMENTS 

Sec  110.  (a)  An  attorney  who  represents, 
on  a  contingency  fee  basis,  a  person  bring- 
ing a  product  liability  action  subject  to  this 
Act  may  not  charge,  demand,  receive  or  col- 
lect for  services  rendered  in  connection  with 
such  action  in  excess  of  25  per  centum  of 
the  first  $100,000  (or  portion  thereof)  recov- 
ered, plus  20  per  centum  of  the  next 
$100,000  (or  portion  thereof)  recovered,  plus 
15  per  centum  of  the  next  $100,000  (or  por- 
tion thereof)  recovered,  plus  10  per  centum 
of  any  amount  in  excess  of  $300,000  recov- 
ered by  judgment  or  settlement  in  such 
action. 


(b)  As  used  in  this  section,  "contingency 
fee"  means  any  fee  for  professional  legal 
services  which  is  in  whole  or  in  part  contin- 
gent upon  the  recovery  of  any  amount  of 
damages,  whether  through  judgment  or  set- 
tlement. 

(c)  In  the  event  that  such  Judgment  or 
settlement  includes  periodic  or  future  pay- 
ments of  damages,  the  amount  recovered  for 
purposes  of  computing  the  limitation  on  the 
attorney  contingency  fee  shall  be  based  on 
the  cost  of  the  annuity  or  trust  established 
to  make  payments.  In  any  case  in  which  an 
annuity  or  trust  is  not  established  to  make 
such  payments,  such  amount  shall  be  based 
on  the  present  value  of  the  payments. 

ALTERNATIVE  DISPUTE  RESOLUTION 

Sec.  111.  (a)  It  is  declared  to  be  the  policy 
of  the  United  States  to  encourage— 

(1)  the  creation,  adoption,  and  use  of  al- 
ternative dispute  resolution  techniques  to 
achieve  the  efficient,  cost  effective  and  ex- 
peditious disposition  of  civil  disputes;  and 

(2)  the  modification  of  procedural  and  evi- 
dentiary rules  to  the  extent  feasible  to  ac- 
commodate such  alternative  dispute  resolu- 
tion techniques. 

(b)  In  order  to  further  the  policies  set 
forth  in  this  section,  the  Attorney  General 
shall  provide  to  the  Congress  within  one 
year  of  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act 
recommendations  to  implement  such  poli- 
cies with  regard  to  civil  disputes  filed  in 
Federal  court. 

SEVERABILITY 

Sec  112.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act  or 
the  application  of  the  provision  to  any 
person  or  circumstance  is  held  invalid,  the 
remainder  of  this  Act  and  the  application  of 
the  provision  to  any  other  person  or  circum- 
stance shall  not  be  affected  by  such  invali- 
dation. 

EFFECTIVE  DA'rE 

Sec  113.  This  Act  shall  become  effective 
on  its  date  of  enactment. 

Title  II— Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
Sunset  Act  of  1987 
Sec  201.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Interstate  Commerce  Commission  Sunset 
Act  of  1987". 

PURPOSE 

Sec  202.  This  Act  is  a  part  of  the  continu- 
ing effort  by  Congress  to  reduce  unneces- 
sary and  burdensome  Government  regula- 
tions and  to  improve  the  productivity  and 
competitiveness  of  United  States  industries 
in  domestic  and  world  markets. 

FINDINGS 

Sec  203.  The  Congress  hereby  finds  that  a 
safe,  sound,  competitive,  and  fuel  efficient 
surface  transportation  system  is  vital  to  the 
maintenance  of  a  strong  national  economy, 
an  improved  balance  of  payments,  and  a 
strong  national  defense:  that  the  statutes 
governing  Federal  regulation  of  the  truck, 
intercity  bus.  interstate  water  carrier, 
household  goods  freight  forwarder,  broker, 
rail  passenger,  pipeline  (other  than  water, 
gas.  or  oil),  and  ferry  industries  are  outdat- 
ed and  should  be  substantially  removed  to 
reflect  the  transportation  needs  and  reali- 
ties of  the  present  and  future:  that,  histori- 
cally, the  existing  regulatory  structure  has 
tended  in  certain  circumstances  to  inhibit 
market  entry,  carrier  growth,  maximum  uti- 
lization of  equipment  and  energy  resources, 
and  opportunities  for  minorities,  small  busi- 
nesses, and  others  to  enter  the  interstate 
trucking  and  bus  industries:  that  protective 
regulation  has  resulted  in  operating  ineffi- 
ciencies   and    anticompetitive    pricing,    has 


tended  to  suppress  technological  and  mana- 
gerial innovation,  and  has  tended  to  restrict 
the  range  of  price  and  service  options  avail- 
able to  shippers  and  passengers:  that  avail- 
able evidence  suggests  that  many  billions  of 
dollars  in  savings  to  a  broad  range  of  United 
States  industries  have  already  t>een  associat- 
ed with  recent  transportation  law  reforms, 
and  that  removal  of  the  remaining  regula- 
tions and  adoption  of  additional  transporta- 
tion productivity  measures  will  result  in  ad- 
ditional savings  that  will  enable  United 
States  companies  to  become  much  more  pro- 
ductive and  more  competitive  in  domestic 
and  world  markets:  that  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission's  regulatory  respon- 
sibilities other  than  for  rail  are  not  needed 
and  should  be  eliminated  entirely  and  Its  re- 
maining authority  over  the  transportation 
of  property  by  railroads  should  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion; that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission should  cease  operation  at  the  end  of 
fiscal  year  1987;  and  that  legislative  and  re- 
sulting changes  should  l>e  implemented  with 
the  least  amount  of  disruption  consistent 
with  achieving  the  reforms  enacted. 

TERMINATION  OF  AUTHORITY 

Sec  204.  (a)  The  following  provisions  of 
chapter  103  of  title  49.  United  States  Code. 
shall  be  repealed  effective  Octol)er  1.  1987— 

(1)  Section  10301; 

(2)  Section  10302; 

(3)  Section  10303; 

(4)  Section  10304: 

(5)  Section  10305: 

(6)  Section  10306; 

(7)  Section  10307; 

(8)  Section  10308: 

(9)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  10310: 

(10)  Section  10311; 

(11)  Section  10322; 

(12)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  10328; 

(13)  Subsections  10329(aK2),  10329(c)  (2) 
and  (3); 

(14)  Subsection  10330(b): 

(15)  Subchapter  III: 

(16)  Section  10361: 

(17)  Section  10363: 

(18)  Section  10364:  and 

(19)  Subchapter  V. 

(b)  The  following  provisions  of  chapter 
105  of  title  49.  United  States  Code,  shall  be 
repealed  effective  Octol)er  1.  1987— 

(1)  Section  10502; 

(2)  Section  10504; 

(3)  Sections  10521  through  10530: 

(4)  SutKhapter  III;  and 

(5)  Subchapter  IV. 

(c)  The  following  provisions  of  chapter 
107  of  title  49.  United  States  Code,  shall  be 
repealed  effective  Octol)er  1,  1987— 

(1)  Subsections  (d)  and  (e)  of  section 
10701; 

(2)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  10702; 

(3)  Subsections  (b).  (c),  and  (d)  of  section 
10704; 

(4)  Sul)sections  (a),  (o).  and  (p)  of  section 
10705a; 

(5)  Section  10706; 

(6)  Section  10708; 

(7)  Section  10722: 

(8)  Section  10725: 

(9)  Section  10733; 

(10)  Section  10735: 
(U)  Section  10749; 

(12)  Sul)section  (c)  of  section  10751: 

(13)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  10761;  and 

(14)  Section  10766. 

(d)  The  following  provisions  of  chapter 
109  of  title  49.  United  SUtes  Code,  shall  be 
repealed  effective  October  1.  1987— 

(1)  Section  10921; 
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(3)  Subsections  (a),  (b). 
(k)  of  aecUon  10922: 


and  (d)  through 


(li)  by  striking  "objections"  and  inserting        (Q)  in  subparagraph  (30)  by  striking  "sub- 
"objectives"  in  lieu  thereof:  ject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Commission 
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(1)  Section  10501; 

(2)  Section  10503;  and 
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(16)  Section  10723.  insofar  as  that  provi- 
sion aDDlie.s  to  rail  trfln.<:nortatinn- 


following  sections  of  chapter  109  of  title  49. 
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(2)  Subsections  (a),  (b).  and  (d)  through 
(k)  of  section  10933: 

(3)  Section  10933: 

(4)  SecUon  10934: 

(5)  SecUon  10935; 

(6)  SecUon  10936: 

(7)  SecUon  10937: 

(8)  Section  10938: 

(9)  Section  10939: 

(10)  SecUon  10930; 

(11)  SecUon  10031: 
(13)  SecUon  10933: 

(13)  SecUon  10933:  and 

(14)  SecUon  10934. 

(e)  The  following  provisions  of  chapter 
111  of  UUe  49.  United  SUtes  Code,  shall  be 
repealed  effective  October  1.  1987— 

(1)   Subsections   (b)   and   (c)   of   section 
11101: 
(3)  SecUon  11102: 

(3)  Section  11106: 

(4)  SecUon  11107; 

(5)  Section  11108: 

(6)  Section  11110: 

(7)  SecUon  11111: 

(8)  Section  11127:  and 

(9)  Section  11142. 

(f)  The  following  provisions  of  chapter  113 
of  tiUe  49.  United  SUtes  Code,  shall  be  re- 
pealed effective  October  1.  1987— 

(1)  SecUon  11304: 
(3)  SecUon  11331: 

(3)  Section  11323;  and 

(4)  Subchapter  III  of  chapter  113. 

(g)  The  following  provisions  of  chapter 
115  of  tiUe  49.  United  States  Code,  shall  be 
repealed  effective  October  1,  1987— 

(1)  Section  llS03a;  and 

(3)  Section  11506. 

(h)  The  following  provisions  of  chapter 
117  of  title  49.  United  States  Code,  shall  be 
repealed  effective  October  1.  1987— 

(1)  Section  11704: 

(2)  Section  11708;  and 

(3)  Section  11711. 

(i)  The  following  provisions  of  chapter  119 
of  title  49.  United  States  Code,  shall  be  re- 
pealed effective  October  1.  1987— 

(1)  Section  11905: 

(2)  Section  11906; 

(3)  Section  11908: 

(4)  Subsections  (b).  (c).  and  (d)  of  section 
11009: 

(5)  Subparagraphs  (a)<2)  through  (a)(4>  of 
section  11910; 

(6)  Section  11912;  and 

(7)  Subsections  (b),  (c).  and  (d)  of  section 
11914. 

TRAMSrER  or  AUTHORITY  TO  DEPARTMENT  OF 
TRAHSPORTATION 

Sec.  205.  (a)  There  are  hereby  transferred 
to  and  vested  in  the  Secretary  of  Transpor- 
tation all  functions,  powers,  and  duties  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  under 
the  following  sections  of  chapter  101  of  title 
49.  United  States  Code,  effective  October  1. 
1987: 

(1)  SecUon  10101  as  amended  in  subsec- 
tion (a)  as  follows: 

(A)  by  striking  "to  provide  for  the  impar- 
tial regulation  or  the  modes  of  transporta- 
tion subject  to  this  subtitle,  and—"  and  in 
serting  "and"  in  lieu  thereof; 

(B)  by  amending  subparagraphs  (1)  and 
(2)  to  read  as  follows: 

"(i)  to  promote  safe,  adequate,  economi- 
cal, and  efficient  transportation:  and 

"(ii)  to  cooperate  with  each  State  and  the 
officials  of  each  State  on  transportation 
matters;  and";  and 

(C)  in  subparagraph  (3): 

(i)  by  striking  "carrier  of  passengers"  and 
inserting  "carriers"  in  lieu  thereof; 


(li)  by  striking  "objections"  and  inserting 
"objectives"  in  lieu  thereof: 

(lii)  by  striking  clause  (B):  and 

(Iv)  by  redesignating  clause  (C)  as  (B>  and 
by  striking  "enacted  by  the  Bus  Regulatory 
Reform  Act  of  1982": 

(2)  Section  10101a:  and 

(3)  Section  10102,  as  amended  as  follows: 

(A)  in  subparagraph  (4>: 

(I)  by  striking  "an  express  carrier,  a  pipe- 
line carrier,"; 

(li)  by  striking  "a  sleeping  car  carrier,": 
and 

(lii)  by  striking  •household  goods": 

(B)  by  striking  subparagraph  (5): 

(C)  by  inserting  "and  a  freight  forwarder" 
at  the  end  of  subparagraph  (6): 

(D)  by  striking  subparagraph  (8); 

(E)  in  subparagraph  (9): 

(I)  by  striking  "holding  itself  out  to  the 
general  public  (other  than  as  an  express, 
pipeline,  rail,  sleeping  car,  motor,  or  water 
carrier)  to  provide"  and  inserting  "that  pro- 
vides" in  lieu  thereof: 

(li)  by  inserting  "and"  after  the  semicolon 
following  subparagraph  (A): 

(lii)  by  striking  "and"  after  the  semicolon 
following  subparagraph  (B)  and  inserting  a 
period  in  lieu  thereof:  and 

(Iv)  by  striking  subparagraph  (C): 

(P)  in  subparagraph  (H)  by  striking 
"Commission"  each  time  it  appears  and  in- 
serting "Federal  Trade  Commission"  in  lieu 
thereof: 

(G)  by  striking  subparagraph  (12): 

(H)  by  inserting  after  the  definition  of 
"household  goods"  a  new  subparagraph  as 
follows: 

■■<12)  interstate  transportation'  means 
transportation: 

(A)  between  a  place  in: 

(I)  a  State  and  a  place  in  another  State: 

(li)  a  State  and  another  place  in  the  same 
State  through  another  State: 

(|ii)  the  United  States  and  a  place  in  a  ter- 
ritory or  possession  of  the  United  States  to 
the  extent  the  transportation  is  in  the 
United  States: 

(Iv)  the  United  States  and  another  place 
in  the  United  States  through  a  foreign 
coiintry  to  the  extent  the  transportation  is 
in  the  United  States:  or 

(V)  the  United  States  and  a  place  in  a  for- 
eign country  to  the  extent  the  transporta- 
tion is  in  the  United  States;  and 

(B)  in  a  reservation  under  the  exclusive 
jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  or  on  a 
public  highway."; 

(I)  subparagraph  (14)  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

••(14)  motor  contract  carrier'  means  a 
person,  other  than  a  motor  common  carrier, 
providing  motor  vehicle  transportation  for 
coBipensation  under  continuing  agreements 
with  a  person  or  a  number  of  persons.": 

(J)  in  subparagraph  (15)(A)  by  striking 
"as  provided  in  section  10521(a)  (1)  and  (2) 
of  this  title"  and  inserting  ■interstate  trans- 
portation" in  lieu  thereof: 

(K)  in  subparagraph  (16)  by  striking  "de- 
termined by  the  Commission"  and  inserting 
'thereof"  in  lieu  thereof: 

(L)  by  striking  subparagraph  (18); 

(M)  in  subparagraph  (20)  by  striking 
"lighter,  and  ferry"  and  inserting  "and 
ferry"  in  lieu  thereof: 

(N)  in  subparagraph  (21)  by  striking 
",  fare,": 

(O)  by  striking  subparagraph  (22): 

CP)  in  subparagraph  (25); 

(i)  in  subparagraph  (A)  by  striking  "of 
passengers  or"  and  by  striking  •",  or  both.": 
and 

(ii)  in  subparagraph  (B)  by  striking  "pas- 
sengers and" 


(Q)  in  subparagraph  (30)  by  striking  'sub- 
ject to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Commission 
under  this  subtitle":  and 

(R)  by  redesignating  the  subparagraphs  of 
section  10102.  as  amended,  as  subpara- 
graphs <1)  through  (26).  respectively. 

(b)  There  are  hereby  transferred  to  and 
vested  in  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
all  functions,  powers,  and  duties  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  under  the 
following  sections  of  chapter  103  of  title  49, 
United  States  Code,  effective  October  1, 
1987— 

( 1 )  Settion  10309; 

(2)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  10310; 

(3)  Section  10321,  as  amended  as  follows: 

(A)  in  subsection  (c)(1)  by  striking  "The 
CommisEion,  an  individual  Commissioner, 
an  employee  board,  an  employee  delegated 
to  act  under  section  10305  of  this  title"  and 
inserting  "the  Secretary"  in  lieu  thereof: 
and 

(B)  by  striking  subparagraph  (c)(2): 

(4)  Section  10324; 

(5)  Section  10326,  as  amended  by  striking 
"the  Commission,  or  a  division,  an  individ- 
ual Corfimissioner,  an  employee  board,  an 
employee  delegated  to  act  under  section 
10395  of  this  title,  or  another  person  au- 
thorized to  act  on  behalf  of  the  Commission 
for  any  part  of  the  proceeding,"  and  insert- 
ing "the  Secretary"  in  lieu  thereof: 

(6)  Section  10327,  with  references  to  divi- 
sions and  employee  boards  deleted,  and  with 
the  following  amendments: 

(A)  by  striking  subsection  (g)(2):  and 

(B)  by  striking  the  subparagraph  designa- 
tor "(1)"  and  "or"  before  "substantially"' 
and  insert  the  phrase  "".  or  the  action  in- 
volves a  matter  of  general  transportation 
importance"  after  '"circumstances": 

(7)  Section  10328(a): 

(8)  Section  10329  as  follows: 

(A)  subparagraph  (a)(1): 

(B)  subparagraph  (b),  except  for  the 
second  sentence  dealing  with  transportation 
by  motor  carrier  or  broker:  and 

(C)  subparagraph  (c)(1),  insofar  as  it  ap- 
plies to  rail  carriers: 

(D)  subparagraph  (d),  insofar  as  it  applies 
to  rail  carriers:  and 

(E)  subparagraph  (e),  except  as  it  applies 
to  brokers,  freight  forwarders,  and  water 
carriers; 

(9)  Subsections  (a)  and  (c)  of  section 
10330:  and 

(10)  Section  10362,  as  amended  as  follows; 

(A)  by  striking  "Rail  Services  Planning 
Office  shall'"  and  inserting  'Department 
may"  in  lieu  thereof; 

(B)  in  subsection  (b); 

(i)  in  subparagraph  (1)  by  striking  "assist 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in 
studying  and  evaluating "  and  inserting 
"study  and  evaluate"  in  lieu  thereof: 

(ii)  in  subparagraph  (2)  by  striking  "assist 
the  Commission  in  developing"  and  insert- 
ing "develop"  in  lieu  thereof; 

(iii)  by  striking  subparagraph  (5)(B):  and 

(iv)  by  striking  subparagraph  (8): 

(C)  in  subsection  (d)  by  striking  "Office" 
and  inserting  "Secretary  "  in  lieu  thereof. 

(c)  There  are  hereby  transferred  to  and 
vested  In  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
all  functions,  powers  and  duties  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  under  the 
following  sections  of  chapter  105  of  title  49, 
United  States  Code,  insofar  as  they  apply  to 
transportation  of  freight  solely  by  a  rail  car- 
rier or  by  a  rail  carrier  and  a  water  carrier, 
when  the  transportation  is  under  common 
control,  management,  or  arrangement  for  a 
continuous  carriage  or  shipment,  effective 
October  1.  1987— 


(1)  Section  10501: 

(2)  Section  10503:  and 

(3)  Section  10505. 

(d)  There  are  hereby  transferred  to  and 
vested  in  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
all  functions,  powers  and  duties  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  under  the 
following  sections  of  chapter  107  of  title  49, 
United  States  Code,  effective  October  1. 
1987- 

(1)  Section  10701.  as  amended  as  follows: 

(A)  in  subsection  (a)  by; 

(i)  striking  the  first  sentence; 

(ii)  striking  "such  a  carrier  (Including  a 
rail  carrier)"  and  inserting  "a  rail  carrier"  in 
lieu  thereof:  and 

(iii)  striking  "those  carriers  (including  rail 
carriers)"  and  inserting  "rail  carriers"  in 
lieu  thereof: 

(B)  In  subsection  (c)  by; 
(i)  striking  "or  III":  and 

(ii)  striking  ""either  of  those  subchapters" 
and  inserting  "that  subchapter"  in  lieu 
thereof; 

(2)  Section  10701a: 

(3)  Section  10702(a).  except  for  rules  and 
practices  affecting  tickets  and  carrying  of 
baggage: 

(4)  Section  10703  insofar  as  it  applies  to 
rail  carriers  and  the  obligation  rail  carriers 
have  to  establish  through  routes  with  water 
common  carriers: 

(5)  Section  10704(a).  (e)  and  (f ): 

(6)  Section  10705.  as  amended  as  follows: 

(A)  in  subsection  (a): 

(i)  in  subparagraph  (1)  by  striking  ',  II 
(except  a  motor  common  carrier  of  proper- 
ty), or  III";  and 

(ii)  in  subparagraph  (3),  by  striking  the 
dash,  and  by  striking  subparagraph  (A)  and 
the  subparagraph  designator  "(B)"; 

(B)  by  striking  subsection  (b): 

(C)  in  subsection  (c)  by  striking  "or  (b)" 
and  by  striking  "",  water  carrier,  or  motor 
common  carrier  of  property  "; 

(D)  in  subsection  (e)  by  striking  ".  water 
carrier,  or  motor  common  carrier  of  proper- 
ty": 

(E)  in  subsection  (f)  by  striking  "or  (b) ": 
and 

(F)  by  striking  subsection  (h): 

(7)  Subsections  (b)  through  (n)  of  section 
10705a,  insofar  as  those  provisions  apply  to 
branch  line  surcharges  and  joint  rate  can- 
cellations; 

(8)  Section  10707; 

(9)  Section  10707a: 

(10)  Section  10709: 

(11)  Section  10710; 

(12)  Section  10711,  as  amended  by  striking 
"and  (b)"  and  "10727,": 

(13)  Section  10712; 

(14)  Section  10713,  as  amended  by  striking 
subsection  (m)(3): 

(15)  Section  10721,  as  amended  as  follows: 

(A)  by  striking  subsection  (a): 

(B)  in  subsection  (b)(1): 
(i)  by  striking  ",  II  or  III": 

(ii)  by  inserting  "any  qualified  person" 
after  "title  39,  and  "; 

(iii)  by  striking  "reduced"  in  the  last  sen- 
tence and  inserting  "tendered"  in  lieu  there- 
of: 

(iv)  by  striking  ":  except  that  any  rates  for 
the  transportation  of  household  goods  for 
the  United  States  Government  shall  not  be 
predatory";  and 

(V)  by  adding  a  new  sentence  as  follows: 
"Section  5  of  title  41  shall  not  apply  to 
transportation  procured  pursuant  to  this 
section."; 

(C)  by  striking  subsections  (b)(2)  and 
(b)(3);  and 

(D)  by  striking  subsection  (c); 
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(16)  Section  10723,  insofar  as  that  provi- 
sion applies  to  rail  transportation; 

(17)  Section  10724,  insofar  as  that  provi- 
sion applies  to  rail  transportation  of  proper- 
ty: 

(18)  Section  10726,  insofar  as  that  provi- 
sion applies  to  rail  transportation; 

(19)  Section  10728: 

(20)  Section  10731,  as  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  subparagraph  (b)(3);  and 
(B>  by  striking  subsection  (d): 

(21)  Section  10734: 

(22)  Section  10741,  insofar  as  that  provi- 
sion applies  to  rail  carriers: 

(23)  Section  10742,  as  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  or  III",  "passengers  and", 
and  "under  either  of  those  subchapters'; 
and 

(B)  by  inserting  'rail  or  water"  after  "an- 
other "; 

(24)  Section  10743,  as  that  provision  ap- 
plies to  rail  transportation: 

(25)  Section  10745: 

(26)  Section  10746; 

(27)  Section  10747,  insofar  as  that  provi- 
sion applies  to  rail  transportation; 

(28)  Section  10748: 

(29)  Section  10750: 

(30)  Section   10751(a) 
provisions  apply 


and  (b),  insofar  as 
to   rail   transporta- 


Section   10761(a) 
provisions   apply 


and  (c),   insofar  as 
to   rail    transporta- 


those 
tion: 

(33) 
those 
lion; 

(34)  Section  10762,  as  amended  as  follows: 

(A)  in  subsection  (a)(1): 

(i)  by  striking  "(except  a  motor  common 
carrier)'": 

(ii)  by  striking  "and  (A)  if  a  common  carri- 
er'": and 

(iii)  by  inserting  a  period  after  "related  to 
those  rates"  and  striking  the  remainder  of 
the  subparagraph: 

(B)  in  subsection  (a)(2)  by  striking  the  last 
two  sentences; 

(C)  in  subsection  (b); 

(i)  in  subparagraph  (1)  by  striking  "sub- 
chapter I,  III,  or  IV  of,  and  in  subpara- 
graph (1)(B)  by  striking  all  words  after  the 
parenthetical  phrase;  and 

(ii)  by  striking  (1)(C): 

(D)  in  subsection  (c): 

(I)  In  subparagraph  (1)  by  striking  "(A)", 
■subchapter  I  of",  and  "or  (B)  under  an- 
other subchapter  of  that  chapter  proposes 
to  change  a  rate,  classification,  rule,  or  prac- 
tice, "; 

(ii)  by  striking  (c)(2);  and 

(iii)  in  subparagraph  <c)(3)  by  striking  the 
second  sentence  and  "In  the  case  of  a  rail 
carrier,  a  "  at  the  beginning  of  the  third  sen- 
tence and  inserting  "A  "  in  lieu  thereof,  and 
by  striking  the  last  sentence: 

(E)  in  subsection  (d): 

'i)  in  subparagraph  (1)  by  .striking  sub- 
sections (a)  and"  and  inserting  'subsection  " 
in  lieu  thereof;  and 

(ii)  in  subparagraph  (2)  by  striking  sub- 
chapter I  of";  and 

(P)  by  striking  subsections  (f)  and  (g): 

(35)  Section  10763; 

(36)  Section  10764,  as  amended: 

(A)  by  striking  the  last  sentence  in  subsec- 
tion (aid):  and 

(B)  by  striking  subsection  (b); 

(37)  Section  10765,  as  amended  by  striking 
the  parenthetical  phrase  in  subsection  (a): 

(38)  Section  10781:  and 

(39)  Subchapter  "V  of  chapter  107  insofar 
as  it  applies  to  rail  transportation. 

(e)  'There  are  hereby  transferred  to  and 
vested  in  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
all  functions,  powers  and  duties  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  under  the 


following  sections  of  chapter  109  of  title  49. 
United  States  Code,  effective  October  1. 
1987: 

(1)  Subchapter  I  insofar  as  it  applies  to 
rail  carriers  of  property,  including  section 
10903,  as  amended  by  inserting  in  the  last 
sentence  of  subparagraph  (b)(2)  "prior  to  its 
repeal  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion Sunset  Act  of  1987  "  after  "title"; 

(2)  Section  10922(c),  as  amended  aus  fol- 
lows: 

(A)  by  striking  subparagraph  (1); 

(B)  in  subparagraph  (2): 

(i)  by  striking  subparagraph  (A): 
(ii)  in  subparagraph  (B); 

(I)  by  striking  shall  issue  a  certificate  to 
a  person  authorizing  that"'  and  inserting 
■authorize  a  "  in  lieu  thereof: 

(II)  by  striking  "has  been  granted  author- 
ity, or  will  be  granted  authority,  after  the 
effective  date  of  the  section  to  provide  "  and 
inserting  'provides"  in  lieu  thereof: 

(III)  by  striking  to  be  authorized  by  the 
certificate":  and 

(IV)  by  striking  "issuance  of  the  certifi- 
cate "  and  inserting  authorization"  in  lieu 
thereof. 

(iii)  in  subparagraph  (C): 

(I)  by  striking  ,  as  defined  in  section 
10526(b)(l)of  this  title,  "; 

(II)  by  striking  'of  passengers  subject  to 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Commission  under 
subchapter  II  of  chapter  105  of  this  title": 
and 

(III)  by  in.serting  "interstate"  after  'regu- 
lar route": 

(iv)  by  striking  subparagraph  (D); 

(v)  in  subparagraph  (E)  by  striking  "cer- 
tificate issued"  and  inserting  "authority 
granted"  in  lieu  thereof;  and 

ivi)  by  striking  subparagraphs  (F).  (H) 
and  ( I ); 

(C)  by  striking  subparagraphs  (3)  through 
(9):  and 

(D)  by  amending  the  title  to  read  "Special 
Powers  Relating  to  Motor  Carriers": 

(3)  Section  10935.  as  amended  as  follows: 

(A)  in  subsection  (a)  by  striking  "and 
interstate  authority  under  a  certificate 
i.ssued  under  section  10922  of  this  sut>chap- 
ter.  to  provide"'  and  inserting  "and  providing 
interstate"  in  lieu  thereof: 

(B)  in  subsection  (e): 

(i)  m  subparagraph  (1)(A)  by  striking 
Subject  to  paragraph  (3)  of  this  subsection. 
if"  and  inserting  "If"  in  lieu  thereof: 

(ii)  in  subparagraph  (1)(B)  by  striking 
■  August  1.  1982"  and  inserting  'the  date  of 
enactment  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  Sun.set  Act  of  1987"  in  lieu 
thereof:  and 

(iii)  by  striking  subparagraphs  (2)  and  (3): 

(C)  in  subsection  (g)(2)  by  striking  "or 
(e)(2)  ";  and 

(D)  in  subsection  (h)  by  striking  "a  motor 
common  carrier  of  passengers  subject  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Commission  under  sub- 
chapter II  of  chapter  105  of  this  title  corre- 
sponding to  an  interstate  service  initiated 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section 
10922(c)(4)  of  this  title"  and  inserting  "an 
interstate"  in  lieu  thereof. 

(f)  There  are  hereby  transferred  to  and 
vested  in  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
all  functions,  powers  and  duties  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  under  the 
following  sections  of  chapter  HI  of  title  49, 
United  States  Code,  effective  October  1, 
1987- 

(1)  Section  U  101(a),  as  amended  by  strik- 
ing the  second  sentence; 

(2)  Section  11103; 

(3)  Section  11104; 
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(4)  Section  11105.  insofar  as  that  provision 
abbUss  to  rail  ouriers: 


motor  carrier,  motor  private  carrier,  water 
caiTier,   freight   forwarder,   or  broker  that 


(A)  in  Subsection  (aMl): 

(i)  by  ttriking  ",  II.  or  IV"  each  time  It  ap- 
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as  amended  by  striking 


<4)  aeeUon  11105.  insofar  as  that  provision 
appUea  to  rail  carriers: 

(5)  Section  11121.  as  amended  by  striking 
"lll»7.-. 

(6>8aeUon  11122: 

(7)SeeUonlll23: 

(8)  Section  11124: 

(9)  Section  11125: 

(10)  Section  11126. 
"11117.": 

(11)  Section  11128.  as  amended  by  striking 
"sections  11123(aK4)  and  11127(aMl)<C)" 
and  inserting  "section  11123(a)'  in  lieu 
thereof: 

(12)  Section  11141.  Insofar  as  it  applies  to 
rail  carriers: 

(13)  Section  11143.  insofar  as  it  applies  to 
rail  carriers: 

(14)  Section  11144.  insofar  as  it  applies  to 
rail  carriers: 

(15)  Section  11145.  as  amended  as  follows: 

(A)  in  subsection  (a)  by  inserting  "rail " 
before  the  word  "carriers"  and  by  striking 
"brokers"  and  "or  express": 

(B)  in  subsection  (b)  by  striking  "broker." 
and  the  second  sentence:  and 

(C)  by  striking  subsection  (c):  and 
(18)  Subchapter  rv. 

(g)  There  are  hereby  transferred  to  and 
vested  in  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
all  functions,  powers  and  duties  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  under  the 
following  sections  of  chapter  113  of  title  49. 
United  States  Code,  effective  October  1. 
1087- 

(1)  Section  11301.  as  amended  by  striking 
"or  sleeping  car"  in  subsection  (aK  1 ); 

(2)  Section  11303.  Insofar  as  that  provision 
applies  to  rail  carriers: 

(3)  Section  11322: 

(4)  Section  11348(b).  insofar  as  that  provi- 
sion applies  to  rail  carriers:  and 

(5)  Subchapter  IV. 

(h)  There  are  hereby  transferred  to  and 
vested  In  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
all  fuiKtions.  powers  and  duties  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  under  the 
following  sections  of  chapter  115  of  title  49. 
United  States  Code,  effective  October  1. 
1M7: 

(1)  Section  11501.  as  amended  as  follows: 

(A)  by  strilung  subsection  (a): 

(B)  in  the  first  sentence  of  subsection  (c): 
(i)  by  inserting  "or  passenger  transporta- 
tion" after  "title": 

(ii)  by  inserting  "or  In  the  case  of  passen- 
ger transportation,  with  the  standards  ap- 
plicable to  rail  transportation  of  property  ' 
at  the  end  of  the  sentence: 

(C)  in  subsection  (d)  by  inserting  "or  pas- 
senger transportation"  in  subparagraph  (1) 
after  "title"; 

(D)  in  subsection  (e): 

(i)  in  subparagraph  (1)  by  striking  "trans- 
portation subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Commission  under  subchapter  n  of  chapter 
105  of  this  title"  and  inserting  "interstate 
transportation"  in  lieu  thereof: 

(ii)  in  subparagraph  (5)  by  striking  "sub- 
ject to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Commission 
under  subchapter  II  of  ctiapter  105  of  this 
Utle"  and  by  striking  "authorized":  and 

(iii)  by  striking  subparagraph  (6): 

(E)  by  striking  sut)Bection  (g):  and 

(F)  by  adding  the  following  new  subpara- 
graph at  the  end  of  the  section: 

"(f)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  no  State  or  political  subdivision 
thereof  and  no  interstate  agency  or  other 
political  agency  of  two  or  more  States  shall 
enact  or  enforce  any  law.  rule,  regulation. 
standard,  or  other  provision  having  the 
force  and  effect  of  law  relating  to  interstate 
or  intrastate  rates,  routes,  or  services  of  any 


motor  carrier,  motor  private  carrier,  water 
caiTier.   freight   forwarder,   or  broker  that 
provides  transportation  of  property  in  inter- 
state commerce.". 
(8)  Section  11502.  as  amended  as  follows: 

(A)  in  subsection  (a): 

<i)  by  striking  "subchapter  I.  Ill,  or  IV 
of";  and  (ii)  by  striking  subparagraph  (2); 

(B)  in  sulwection  <b)  by  striking  "sulxjhap- 
ter  I  or  IV  of";  and 

(C)  in  subsection  (c>  by  striking  "subchap- 
lerl  or  III  of": 

(5)  Section  11503; 

(4)  Section  11504,  as  amended  as  follows: 

(A)  in  subparagraph  (a)(2)  by  striking 
",  express,  or  sleeping  car"; 

(B)  by  striking  subparagraph  (b)(2):  and 

(C)  by  striking  sulwection  (c); 

(6)  Section  11505,  as  amended  by  striking 
subsection  (b);  and 

(6)  Section  11507. 

(I)  There  are  hereby  transferred  to  and 
vested  in  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
all  functions,  powers  and  duties  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  under  the 
following  sections  of  chapter  117  of  title  49, 
United  States  Code,  effective  October  1. 
1987: 

(1)  Section  11701.  as  amended  as  follows: 

(A)  in  subsection  (a): 

(i)  by  striking  ",  broker  or  freight  forward- 
er"; 
(ii)  by  striking  the  last  two  sentences;  and 

(B)  in  subsection  (b): 

(i)  by  striking  ",  or  broker  for."; 

(ii)  by  striking  in  the  first  sentence  "or  a 
motor  carrier  or  a  motor  private  carrier  pro- 
viding transportation  under  a  certificate  of 
registration  issued  under  section  10530  of 
this  title,  or  freight  forwarder"; 

(iii)  by  striking  "and.  if  it  is  against  a 
water  carrier,  must  be  made  under  oath": 
and 

(iv)  by  striking  the  last  sentence; 

<2)  Section  11702.  as  amended  as  follows: 

(A)  subparagraph  (a)(1)  is  amended  by 
striking  "or  10933": 

<B)  subparagraph  (a)(2)  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(2)  to  enforce  section  11109  of  this  title 
and  to  compel  compliance  with  the  order  of 
tlK  Secretary  under  that  section:  and": 

(C)  by  striking  subparagraph  (a)(4);  and 

(D)  by  striking  subsection  (b); 

(3)  Section  11703; 

(4)  Section  11705.  as  amended  as  follows: 

(A)  by  striking  "subchapter  I  or  III  of" 
wherever  it  appears; 

(B)  in  subsection  (a)  by  striking  "or  a 
freight  forwarder""; 

(C)  in  sutjsection  (b): 

(i)  in  subparagraph  (1)  by  striking  "or  a 
freight  forwarder"  and  "or  the  applicable 
freight  forwarder  rate"';  and 

(ii)  by  striking  subparagraph  (3); 

(D)  by  striking  the  last  sentence  in  sub- 
paragraph (c)(1);  and 

(E)  in  subparagraph  (d)(1): 

<i)  by  striking  "if  a  rail  carrier.": 
(ii)  by  striking  "".  or  (D)  if  a  water  carrier, 
in  which  a  port  of  call  on  a  route  operated 
by  that  carrier  is  located"";  and 

(iii)  by  inserting  "or"  before  the  designa- 
tor (C); 

(5)  Section  11706,  as  amended  as  follows: 

(A)  in  subsection  (a)  by  striking  "or  a 
freight  forwarder"  and  "or  freight  forward- 
er"; 

(B)  in  subsection  (b)  by  striking  "subchap- 
ter I  or  III  of"; 

(C)  by  striking  subparagraph  {c)(2);  and 

(D)  in  subsection  (d)  by  striking  "(Od)"" 
and  inserting  '"(c)"  in  lieu  thereof; 

(6)  Section  11707.  as  amended  as  follows: 


(A)  in  Subsection  (aKl): 

(i)  by  ttriking  ",  II.  or  IV"  each  time  it  ap- 
pears: 

(ii)  by  striking  "and  a  freight  forwarder" 
in  the  fifst  sentence; 

(iii)  by  striking  "or  a  freight  forwarder"  in 
the  second  and  fourth  sentences:  and 

(iv)  by  striking  ".  except  in  the  case  of  a 
freight  forwarder"  in  the  third  sentence; 

(B)  by  striking  subparagraph  (a)(2):  and 

(C)  in  subsection  (c)  by  striking  subpara- 
graphs (2)  and  (3); 

(7)  Section  11709:  and 

(8)Se«tion  11710. 

(j)  There  are  hereby  transferred  to  and 
vested  in  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
all  functions,  powers  and  duties  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  under  the 
following  sections  of  chapter  119  of  title  49, 
United  States  Code,  effective  October  1. 
1987- 

( 1 )  Section  1 1901.  as  amended  as  follows: 

(A)  by  striking  subsections  (g)  through 
(k):  and 

(B)  by  striking  subparagraph  (1)(2); 

(2)  Section  11902; 

(3)  Section  11903; 

(4)  Section  11904.  as  amended  by  striking 
subsections  (b),  (c).  and  (d): 

(5)  Section  11907: 

(6)  Section  11909(a); 

(7)  Section  11910.  as  follows: 

(A)  subparagraph  (a)(1)  and  subsections 
(c)  and  (d);  and 

(B)  subsection  (b),  insofar  as  it  applies  to 
rail  carriers; 

(8)  Section  11911; 

(9)  Section  11913; 

(10)  Section  11913a: 

(11)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  11914; 

(12)  Section  11915;  and 

(13)  Section  11916. 

MISCELLANEOUS  AMENDMENTS 

Sec  806.  (a)  Section  10730  of  title  49. 
United  States  Code  is  amended: 

(1)  by  repealing  subsection  (a); 

(2)  by  amending  subsection  (b>  to  read  as 
follows— 

"(A)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  para- 
graph (2)  of  this  subsection,  a  motor 
common  carrier  may  agree  with  a  shipper 
that  the  liability  of  the  carrier  for  such 
property  is  limited  to  a  value  established  by 
written  declaration  of  the  shipper  or  by 
written  agreement  between  the  carrier  and 
shipped  if  that  value  would  be  reasonable 
under  the  circumstances  surrounding  the 
transportation. 

"(B)  Before  a  carrier  may  limit  a  contract 
of  carriage  for  any  service  under  paragraph 
( 1 )  of  this  subsection,  it  shall  provide  a  con- 
tract of  carriage  for  such  service  which  does 
not  limit  the  liability  of  the  carrier. ";  and 

(3)  in  subsection  (c)  by  striking  "providing 
transportation  or  service  subject  to  the  ju- 
risdiction of  the  Commission  under  sub- 
chapter I  of  chapter  105  of  the  title  ". 

(b)  Section  10732  is  amended: 

(1)  by  striking  "food  and  grocery"  both 
times  it  appears; 

(2)  b^r  striking  subparagraph  (b)  and  the 
paragraph  designator  "(a)";  and 

(3)  hof  amending  the  title  to  read  "Back- 
haul Allowances". 

(c)  Section  10744  is  amended: 

(1)  In  subsection  (a)(1)  by  striking  "', 
motor,  or  water  common"; 

(2)  ia  subsections  (b)  and  (c>(3)  by  striking 
"or  express";  and 

(3)  X/y  striking  subsection  (cK2). 

(d)  siection  10922(1)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follow*— 
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"(1)  Whenever  the  President  of  the 
United  States  determines  that  the  govern- 
ment of  any  foreign  country  contiguous  to 
the  United  States  or  the  government  of  any 
political  subdivision  or  any  instrumentality 
of  such  country,  has  engaged  in  unfair,  dis- 
criminatory, or  restrictive  practices  that 
have  a  substantial  adverse  competitive 
impact  upon  a  United  States  transportation 
company  providing,  or  seeking  to  provide 
motor  carrier  transportation  of  property  or 
passengers  to,  from  or  within  such  foreign 
country,  the  President  shall  seek  elimina- 
tion of  such  practices  through  consulta- 
tions. 

"(2)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  when  consultations  fail  to  result  in 
the  elimination  of  the  unfair,  discriminato- 
ry, or  restrictive  practices  cited  in  subpara- 
graph (1).  the  President  may  suspend, 
modify,  amend,  condition,  or  limit  oper- 
ations in  the  United  States  by  motor  carri- 
ers of  property  or  passengers  domiciled  in 
such  foreign  country  or  owned  or  controlled 
by  persons  of  such  foreign  country,  if  the 
President  determines  such  action  to  be  in 
the  national  interest.  The  President  shall 
publish  notice  of  such  determination,  in- 
cluding the  reasons  for  the  determination 
and  the  action  being  proposed,  in  the  Feder- 
al Register.  Unless  the  President  determines 
that  expeditious  action  is  required,  the 
President  shall  provide  an  opportunity  for 
presentation  of  views  concerning  the  taking 
of  such  action. 

""(3)  The  President  may  also  remove  or 
modify  any  action  taken  under  subpara- 
graph (2)  if  the  President  determines  that 
such  removal  or  modification  is  likewise  in 
the  national  interest. 

"(4)  The  President  may  delegate  any  or  all 
authority  under  this  subsection  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation  who  shall  consult 
with  other  agencies  as  appropriate.  Any  sus- 
pension, modification,  amendment,  condi- 
tion, or  limitation  imposed  under  subpara- 
graph (2).  and  documentary  requirements 
that  may  be  necessary  to  institute  and  en- 
force such  actions,  shall  be  accomplished  in 
accordance  with  directions  of  the  President 
under  regulations  issued  by  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation,  in  consultation  with  other 
agencies  as  appropriate.  Such  regulations 
and  orders  shall  be  enforced  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation,  the  Department  of 
the  Treasury,  and  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice. 

"■(5)  This  section  shall  in  no  way  affect 
the  requirement  for  all  foreign  motor  carri- 
ers operating  in  the  United  States  to  comply 
fully  with  all  applicable  laws  and  regula- 
tions pertaining  to  safety  fitness;  safety  of 
operation;  financial  responsibility;  and  taxes 
imposed  by  section  4481  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986."". 

(e)  Section  11109  is  amended  by  striking 
the  parenthetical  phrase  both  limes  it  ap- 
pears. 

(f)  Section  11917(a)  is  amended: 

(1)  by  striking  ""a"'  and  inserting  "an  inter- 
state" before  "shipment":  and 

(2)  by  striking  "a  shipment  of  household 
goods  which  is  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Commission  under  sut>chapter  II  of 
chapter  105  of  this  title". 

(g)  Nothing  in  this  Act,  the  Shipping  Act, 
1916,  or  the  Intercoastal  Shipping  Act.  1933 
shall  be  construed  to  confer  upon  the  Feder- 
al Maritime  Commission  jurisdiction  over 
any  carrier  providing  water  transportation 
t>etween  the  contiguous  United  States  and 
Hawaii.  Alaska,  or  a  United  States  territory 
or  possession  as  part  of  a  joint  through 
transportation  arrangement  with  a  carrier 


providing  interstate  transportation  within 
the  continental  United  States. 

AMENDMENTS  TO  GENERAL  DUTIES  AND  POWERS 

Sec.  207.  (a)  Section  307  of  title  49.  United 
States  Code,  is  repealed. 

(b)  Section  333  of  title  49.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended: 

(1)  by  striking  subparagraph  (d)(1)(C)  and 
redesignating  subparagraphs  (D)  and  (E)  as 
"(C)""  and  ""(D)".  respectively:  and 

(2)  by  striking  subsection  (e). 

(c)  Chapter  5  of  title  49  United  States 
Code  is  amended  by  adding  the  following 
section: 

"Two  years  from  the  effective  date  of  this 
Act.  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  shall 
submit  a  status  report  and  evaluation,  in- 
cluding recommendations,  to  Congress  con- 
cerning implementation  of  the  National 
Governors'  Association  Consensus  Agenda 
on  standards  for  uniform  State  regulation 
of  interstate  motor  carriers.". 

(d)  Section  3101  of  title  49.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  in  subparagraph  (3): 

(1)  by  inserting  "interstate"  before  the 
word  "transportation"  the  first  time  it  ap- 
pears; and 

<2)  by  striking  "referred  to  in  section 
10521(a)  of  this  title". 

(e)  Subparagraph  3102(a)(1)  of  title  49. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

•■(1)  defined  as  "interstate  transportation" 
by  section  10102  ". 

(f)  Subparagraph  3103(a)  of  title  49. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking 
"a  motor  carrier  subject  to  subchapter  II  of 
chapter  105  of  this  title  and  a  motor  private 
carrier '"  and  inserting  "an  interstate  motor 
carrier  or  motor  private  carrier""  in  lieu 
thereof. 

(g)  Subsection  3104(a)  of  title  49.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  the  fol- 
lowing new  subparagraph: 

"(3)  require  each  of  those  carriers  and 
interstate  motor  carriers  to  display  on  the 
vehicle  such  identification  as  the  Secretary 
may  require"". 

FEDERAL  TRADE  COMMISSION 

Sec.  208.  (a)  Motor  carriers,  water  carriers 
(except  those  regulated  by  the  Federal  Mar- 
itime Commission),  freight  forwarders  and 
railroad  passenger  carriers  shall  be  subject 
to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  under  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission Act.  as  amended  (15  U.S.C.  41-58) 
and  section  11  of  the  Clayton  Act  (15  U.S.C. 
21). 

(b)  The  Federal  Trade  Commission  is  em- 
powered exclusively  to  enforce  the  house- 
hold goods  regulations  for  motor  carriers 
under  49  CFR  1056  and  for  freight  forward- 
ers under  49  CFR  1085.  which  regulations 
shall  remain  in  effect  until  revised  or  re- 
voked by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
under  subsection  (c)  of  this  section. 

(c)  The  Federal  Trade  Commission  shall 
institute  a  proceeding  within  one  hundred 
and  twenty  days  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act  to  review  the  necessity  and  ef fecti\eness 
of  49  CFR  1056  and  1085  and,  where  appro 
priate.  make  revisions  ( 1 )  to  ensure  that 
shippers  of  household  goods  receive  ade- 
quate protection  in  their  dealings  with  carri- 
ers, and  (2)  to  eliminate  unnecessary  regula- 
tions. The  initial  proceeding  conducted  to 
implement  this  section  shall  be  governed  by 
section  553  of  title  5.  United  States  Code, 
and  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  may  dis- 
pense with  the  rulemaking  requirements  im- 
posed under  section  57a  of  title  15,  United 
States  Code,  except  that  any  such  rule  pro- 
mulgated shall  be  subject  to  the  judicial 


review  procedures  of  section  57a(e)  of  title 
15,  United  SUtes  Code.  This  proceeding 
shall  l>e  completed  within  one  year  after 
commencement  of  the  proceeding. 

(d)  Not  later  than  one  year  after  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  issues  its  final  regu- 
lations pursuant  to  subparagraph  (c).  all  de- 
partments, agencies  and  instrumentalities  of 
the  United  States  shall  revise  and  conform 
their  rules  and  regulations  pertaining  to  the 
transportation  of  household  goods  for  the 
United  States  to  those  household  goods  reg- 
ulations issued  by  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission. 

TRANSFER  AND  ALLOCATIONS  OF 
APPROPRIATIONS  AND  PERSONNEL 

Sec.  209.  (a)  The  personnel  (including 
career  meml)ers  of  the  Senior  Executive 
Service  and  excluding  all  political  appoint- 
ees) employed  in  connection  with,  and  the 
assets.  liabilities.  contracts.  property, 
records,  and  unexpended  balances  of  appro- 
priations, authorizations,  allocations,  and 
other  funds  employed,  held.  used,  arising 
from,  available  to  or  to  be  made  available  in 
connection  with,  any  function  transferred 
by  this  Act.  subject  to  section  1531  of  title 
31.  United  States  Code,  shall  he  transferred 
to  the  head  of  the  agency  to  which  such 
function  is  transferred  for  appropriate  allo- 
cation. Personnel  employed  in  connection 
with  functions  so  transferred  shall  be  trans- 
ferred in  accordance  with  any  applicable 
laws  and  regulations  relating  to  transfer  of 
functions.  Unexpended  funds  transferred 
pursuant  to  this  subsection  shall  only  be 
used  for  the  purp>ose  and  period  of  time  for 
which  the  funds  were  originally  authorized 
and  appropriated.  The  unobligated  balance 
of  appropriations  available  in  connection 
with  any  function  abolished  by  this  Act 
shall  lapse  on  October  I.  1987.  and  the  obli- 
gated balance  of  such  appropriations  shall 
be  transferred  to  the  Secretary  of  Transpor- 
tation for  the  purpose  of  administering  the 
payment  of  such  obligations. 

(b)  In  the  absence  of  enacted  appropria- 
tions thirty  days  in  advance  of  the  transfer 
dale,  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  is  authorized  and  directed. 
in  consultation  with  the  heads  of  the  agen- 
cies affected  by  such  transfer,  to  determine 
the  number  of  personnel  to  be  transferred. 

(c)  In  order  to  facilitate  the  transfers 
made  by  this  Act.  the  Director  of  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget  is  authorized 
and  directed,  in  consultation  with  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  and  the  heads 
of  the  agencies  to  which  functions  are  so 
transferred,  to  make  such  determinations  as 
may  be  necessary  with  regard  to  the  func- 
tions so  transferred,  and  to  make  such  addi- 
tional incidental  dispositions  of  personnel, 
a.s.seis.  liabilities.  contracts.  property. 
records,  and  unexpended  balances  of  appro- 
priations, authorizations,  allocations,  and 
other  funds  held.  used,  arising  from,  avail- 
able to.  or  to  be  made  available  in  connec- 
tion with,  such  functions,  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  resolve  disputes  between  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  and  the  agen- 
cies to  which  functions  are  transferred  by 
this  Act. 

(d)  The  Chairman  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  the  Secretary  of  "Trans- 
portation, and  the  Chairman  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  shall,  beginning  as  soon 
as  practicable  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act.  effect  the  transfer  of  functions 
and  personnel  pursuant  to  this  Act. 

(e)  With  the  consent  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  the  head  of  each 
agency  to  which  functions  are  transferred 
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the  petition  shall  be  forthwith  transmitted 
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by  this  Act  Is  authorized  to  use  the  services 
of  such  offlcets,  employees,  mnd  other  per- 
sonnel of  the  Commission  for  such  period  of 
time  up  to  September  30,  1987,  as  may  rea- 
sonably be  needed  to  faciliUte  the  orderly 
transfer  of  such  functions. 

SAVUfCS  PROVISIONS 

8k.  210.  (a>  All  orders,  determinations. 
rales,  regulations,  permits,  contracts,  certifi- 
cates, licenses,  and  privileges: 

(1)  which  have  been  Issued,  made,  or 
granted  by  any  agency  or  official  thereof,  or 
by  a  court  of  competent  jurisdiction,  in  the 
performance  of  any  function  which  is  trans- 
ferred by  this  Act  from  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  to  another  agency  and 

(J)  which  are  in  effect  on  October  1.  1987, 
shall  continue  in  effect  according  to  their 
terms  until  modified,  terminated,  supersed- 
ed, set  aside,  or  revoked  in  accordance  with 
law  by  the  head  of  the  agency  to  which 
such  function  is  transferred,  or  other  au- 
thorized officials,  a  court  of  competent  ju- 
risdiction, or  by  operation  of  law. 

(b)  The  transfers  of  functions  made  by 
this  Act  shall  not  affect  any  proceedings  or 
any  application  for  any  license,  permit,  or 
certificate  relating  to  transferred  functions 
pending  before  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  at  the  time  such  transfers  take 
effect;  but  such  proceedings  and  applica- 
tions, to  the  extent  that  they  relate  to  func- 
tions so  transferred,  shall  be  continued. 
Orders  shall  be  issued  in  such  proceedings. 
and  appeals  may  be  taken  therefrom,  as  if 
this  Act  had  not  been  enacted:  and  orders 
issued  in  any  such  proceedings  shall  contin- 
ue in  effect  until  modified,  terminated,  su- 
perseded, or  revoked  by  a  duly  authorized 
official,  by  a  court  of  competent  jurisdic- 
tion, or  by  operation  of  law.  Nothing  in  this 
subsection  shall  be  deemed  to  prohibit  the 
discontinuance  or  modification  of  any  such 
proceeding  imder  the  same  terms  and  condi- 
tions and  to  the  same  extent  that  such  pro- 
ceeding could  have  been  discontinued  or 
modified  if  this  Act  had  not  been  enacted. 

(c)  Except  as  provided  in  subsection  (e): 

(1)  the  transfer  of  any  fimction  under  this 
Act  shall  not  affect  any  suit  relating  to  such 
function  which  is  commenced  prior  to  the 
date  the  transfer  takes  effect,  and 

(2)  in  all  such  suits,  proceedings  shall  be 
had.  appeals  taken,  and  judgments  rendered 
in  the  same  manner  and  effect  as  if  this  Act 
had  not  been  enacted. 

(d)  No  suit,  action,  or  other  proceeding 
commenced  by  or  against  any  officer  in  his 
or  her  official  capacity  as  an  officer  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  shall 
abate  by  reason  of  the  transfer  of  any  func- 
tion under  this  Act.  No  cause  of  action  by  or 
against  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion, or  by  or  against  any  officer  thereof  in 
his  or  her  official  capacity,  shall  abate  by 
reason  of  the  transfer  of  any  function  under 
this  Act. 

(e)  If.  before  October  1,  1987,  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission,  or  officer 
thereof  in  his  or  her  official  capacity,  is  a 
party  to  a  suit  relating  to  a  function  trans- 
ferred by  this  Act.  then  such  suit  shall  be 
continued  with  the  head  of  the  Federal 
agency  to  which  the  function  is  transferred. 

(f)  With  respect  to  any  function  trans- 
ferred to  another  agency  by  this  Act  and  ex- 
ercised after  the  effective  date  of  such 
transfer,  reference  in  any  Federal  law  to  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  or  the 
Commission  (insofar  as  such  term  refers  to 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission),  or 
to  any  officer  or  office  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  shall  be  deemed  to 
refer  to  that  agency,  or  other  official  or 


conjponent  of  the  agency,  in  which  such 
function  vests. 

(g)  In  the  exercise  of  any  function  trans- 
ferred under  this  Act.  the  head  of  the 
agency  to  which  such  function  is  trans- 
ferred shall  have  the  same  authority  as  that 
vested  in  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion with  respect  to  such  function,  immedi- 
ately preceding  its  transfer,  and  actions  of 
the  head  of  such  agency  in  exercising  such 
function  shall  have  the  same  force  and 
effect  as  when  exercised  by  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission. 

(h)  In  exercising  any  function  transferred 
by  this  Act.  the  head  of  the  agency  to  which 
such  function  is  transferred  shall  give  full 
cooEideration  to  the  need  for  operational 
continuity  of  the  function  transferred. 

DEFINITIONS 

Stc.  211.  For  purposes  of  this  Act: 
(1)  the  term  'agency"  has  the  same  mean- 
ing such  term  has  in  section  551(1)  of  title  5. 
United  States  Code:  and 

(3)  the  term  "function"  means  a  function, 
power,  or  duty. 

CONFORMING  AMENDMENTS 

Sec.  212.  (a)  The  provisions  and  chapter 
analyses  of  title  49,  United  States  Code, 
shall  be  amended  to  conform  with  the 
amendments  made  by  this  Act. 

(b)  The  following  provisions  of  chapter  1 
of  title  15,  United  States  Code,  are  amended 
effective  October  1.  1987— 

(1)  Section  18,  by  striking  "Interstate 
Commerce  Commission.": 

(3)  Section  19.  by  striking  "trust  compa- 
nies, and  common  carriers  subject  to  sub- 
title IV  of  title  49"  and  inserting  "and  trust 
companies."  in  lieu  thereof: 

<3)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  21.  by  striking 
■in  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
where  applicable  to  common  carriers  sub- 
ject to  subtitle  IV  of  title  49:":  and 

(4)  Section  26,  as  amended: 

(I)  by  striking  "subtitle  IV  of  title  49"  and 
inserting  "the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission Sunset  Act  of  1987";  and 

(ii)  by  striking  "Interstate  Commerce 
Commission"  and  Inserting  "Department  of 
Transportation"  in  lieu  thereof. 

(C)  Section  20  of  title  15,  United  States 
Code,  is  repealed  effective  October  1.  1987, 

SEVERABILITY  CLAUSE 

a:c.  213.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act.  or 
the  application  of  such  provision  to  any 
person  or  circumstance,  is  held  invalid,  the 
remainder  of  this  Act  and  the  application  of 
such  provision  to  any  other  person  or  cir- 
cumstance shall  not  be  affected  by  such  in- 
validation. 

EFFECTIVE  DATE 

Sec  214.  This  Act  shall  be  effective  upon 
enactment,  except  as  specifically  provided 
otherwise. 

Title  III— Motor  Vehicle  Information  and 
Cost  Savings  Act  of  1987 

3ec.  301.  This  subtitle  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Motor  Vehicle  Information  and  Cost  Sav- 
ings Act  of  1987". 

Sec.  302.  Section  501  of  the  Motor  Vehicle 
Information  and  Cost  Savings  Act  ( 15  U.S.C. 
2001 )  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"DEFINITIONS 

"Sec  501.  For  purposes  of  this  part: 
"(1)  The  term  'automobile'  means  any  4- 
wheeled  vehicle  propelled  by  fuel  which  is 
manufactured  primarily  for  use  on  public 
streets,  roads,  and  highways  (except  any  ve- 
hicle operated  exclusively  on  a  rail  or  rails), 
and  which  has  a  gross  vehicle  weight  rating 
of  8.500  pounds  or  less. 


"(2)  The  term  "fuel"  means  gasoline  and 
diesel  oil. 

"(3)  The  term  "fuel  economy'  means  the 
average  number  of  miles  traveled  by  an 
automobile  per  gallon  of  gasoline  (or  equiva- 
lent amount  of  diesel  oil)  consumed,  as  de- 
termined, by  rule,  by  the  EPA  Administra- 
tor in  accordance  with  procedures  estab- 
lished under  section  502. 

"(4)  The  term  'manufacturer'  means  any 
person  engaged  in  the  business  of  manufac- 
turing or  assembling  new  automobiles,  in- 
cluding any  person  importing  new  automo- 
biles for  resale  and  any  person  who  acts  for 
and  is  under  the  control  of  such  manufac- 
turer, assembler,  or  importer  in  connection 
with  the  distribution  of  new  automobiles. 

"(5)  The  term  'import'  means  to  import 
into  the  customs  territory  of  the  United 
States. 

"(6)  The  term  'model  type'  means  a  par- 
ticular Qlass  of  automobile  as  determined, 
by  rule,  by  the  EPA  Administrator. 

"(7)  Tbe  term  model  year',  with  reference 
to  any  specific  calendar  year,  means  a  man- 
ufacturer's annual  production  period  (as  de- 
termined by  the  EPA  Administrator)  which 
includes  January  1  of  such  calendar  year.  If 
a  manufacturer  has  no  annual  production 
period,  the  term  'model  year'  means  the  cal- 
endar year. 

"(8)  The  term  'EPA  Administrator'  means 
the  Administrator  of  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency.". 

Sec  303.  Section  502  of  the  Motor  Vehicle 
Information  and  Cost  Savings  Act  (15  U.S.C. 

2002)  ("Average  Fuel  Economy  Standards 
Applicable  To  Each  Manufacturer")  is  re- 
pealed, except  to  the  extent  provided  by  sec- 
tion 450$  of  this  subtitle. 

Sec  3()4.  Section  503  of  the  Motor  Vehicle 
Information  and  Cost  Savings  Act  (15  U.S.C. 

2003)  is  amended  by  redesignating  section 

503  as  section  502  and  is  further  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"DgTERMINATlON  OF  FUEL  ECONOMY 

"Sec  B02.  (a)(1)  F\iel  economy  for  any 
model  type  shall  be  measured  in  accordance 
with  testing  and  calculation  procedures  es- 
tablished by  the  EPA  Administrator,  by 
rule,  which  produce  results  that  simulate 
conditions  of  actual  use.  Procedures  under 
this  sectjion.  to  the  extent  practicable,  shall 
require  that  fuel  economy  tests  be  conduct- 
ed in  conjunction  with  emission  tests  con- 
ducted under  section  206  of  the  Clean  Air 
Act. 

"(2)  The  EPA  Administrator  shall,  by  rule, 
determine  that  quantity  of  diesel  oil  which 
is  the  equivalent  of  one  gallon  of  gasoline. 

"(3)  "Testing  and  calculation  procedures 
applicable  to  a  model  year,  and  any  amend- 
ment to  such  procedures  (other  than  a  tech- 
nical or  clerical  amendment),  shall  be  pro- 
mulgated not  less  than  twelve  months  prior 
to  the  model  year  to  which  such  procedures 
apply. 

"(4)  Proceedings  under  this  section  shall 
be  conducted  in  accordance  with  section  553 
of  title  J.  United  States  Code. ". 

Sec  305.  Section  504  of  the  Motor  Vehicle 
Information  and  Cost  Savings  Act  (15  U.S.C. 

2004)  is  amended  by  redesignating  section 

504  as  section  503  and  is  further  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"JUDICIAL  REVIEW 

"Sec  S03.  (a)  Any  manufacturer  may,  at 
any  tinle  prior  to  sixty  days  after  a  rule 
under  section  502  or  504  is  prescribed,  file  a 
petition  in  the  United  States  Court  of  Ap- 
peals for  the  District  of  Columbia,  or  for 
any  circuit  wherein  such  manufacturer  re- 
sides or  has  its  principal  place  of  business. 


for  Judicial  review  of  such  rule.  A  copy  of 
the  petition  shall  be  forthwith  transmitted 
by  the  clerk  of  such  court  to  the  officer  who 
prescribed  the  rule.  Such  officer  shall  there- 
upon cause  to  be  filed  in  such  court  the 
written  submissions  and  other  materials  in 
the  proceeding  upon  which  such  rule  was 
based.  Upon  the  filing  of  such  petition,  the 
court  shall  have  jurisdiction  to  review-  the 
rule  in  accordance  with  chapter  7  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  and  to  grant  appropri- 
ate relief  as  provided  in  such  chapter. 

"(b)  If  the  petitioner  applies  to  the  court 
in  a  proceeding  under  subsection  (a)  for 
leave  to  make  additional  submissions,  and 
shows  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  court  that 
such  additional  submissions  are  material 
and  that  there  were  reasonable  grounds  for 
the  failure  to  make  such  submissions  in  the 
administrative  proceeding,  the  court  may 
order  the  EPA  Administrator  to  provide  ad- 
ditional opportunity  to  make  such  submis- 
sions. The  EPA  Administrator  may  modify 
or  set  aside  the  rule  involved  or  prescribe  a 
new  rule  by  reason  of  the  additional  submis- 
sions, and  shall  file  any  such  modified  or 
new  rule  in  the  court,  together  with  such 
additional  submissions.  The  court  shall 
thereafter  review  such  new  or  modified  rule. 

"(c)  The  judgment  of  the  court  affirming 
or  setting  aside,  in  whole  or  in  part,  any 
such  rule  shall  be  final,  subject  to  review  by 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
upon  certiorari  or  certification  as  provided 
in  section  1254  of  title  28.  United  States 
Code. 

"(d)  The  remedies  provided  for  in  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  in  addition  to.  and  not  in  lieu 
of,  any  other  remedies  provided  by  law.". 

Sec  306.  Section  505  of  the  Motor  Vehicle 
Information  and  Cost  Savings  Act  (15  U.S.C. 

2005)  is  repealed,  except  to  the  extent  pro- 
vided by  section  4509  of  this  subtitle,  and 
except  for  the  following  provisions  which 
are  redesignated  as  section  504: 

"Sec  504.  (a)(1)  Every  manufacturer  shall 
establish  and  maintain  such  records,  make 
such  reports,  conduct  such  tests,  and  pro- 
vide such  items  and  information  as  the  EPA 
Administrator  may.  by  rule,  reasonably  re- 
quire to  enable  the  EPA  Administrator  to 
carry  out  his  or  her  duties  under  this  part 
and  under  any  rules  prescribed  pursuant  to 
this  part.  Such  manufacturer  shall,  upon  re- 
quest of  a  duly  designated  agent  of  the  EPA 
Administrator  who  presents  appropriate 
credentials,  permit  such  agent,  at  reasona- 
ble times  and  in  a  reasonable  manner,  to 
enter  the  premises  of  such  manufacturer  to 
inspect  automobiles  and  appropriate  books, 
papers,  records,  and  documents.  Such  manu- 
facturer shall  make  available  all  of  such 
items  and  information  in  accordance  with 
such  reasonable  rules  as  the  EPA  adminis- 
trator may  prescribe. 

"(2)  The  district  courts  of  the  United 
States  may.  if  a  manufacturer  refuses  to 
siccede  to  any  rule  or  reasonable  request 
made  under  paragraph  (1).  issue  an  order 
requiring  compliance  with  such  requirement 
or  request.  Any  failure  to  obey  such  an 
order  of  the  court  may  be  treated  as  a  con- 
tempt thereof. 

"(b)  Measurements  and  calculations  under 
section  502  shall  be  made  available  to  the 
public  in  accordance  with  section  552  of  title 
5.  United  States  Code,  without  regard  to 
subsection  (b)  of  such  section. " 

Sec.  307.  Section  506  of  the  Motor  Vehicle 
Information  and  Cost  Savings  Act  (15  U.S.C. 

2006)  is  amended  by  redesignating  section 
506  as  section  505  and  is  further  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 


"LABELING 

"Sec  505.  (a)(1)  Each  manufacturer  shall 
cause  to  be  affixed,  and  each  dealer  shall 
cause  to  be  maintained,  on  each  automobile 
manufactured  in  any  model  year  after  the 
enactment  of  this  Act,  in  a  prominent  place, 
a  label— 

■■(A)  indicating  the  fuel  economy  of  such 
automobile. 

"(B)  containing  a  statement  that  written 
information  (as  described  in  subsection 
(b)(1))  with  respect  to  the  fuel  economy  of 
other  automobiles  manufactured  in  such 
model  year  (whether  or  not  manufactured 
by  such  manufacturer)  shall  be  made  avail- 
able by  the  EPA  Administrator  in  such 
manner  as  he  or  she  finds  appropriate,  in 
order  to  facilitate  comparison  among  the 
various  model  types. 

"(C)  containing  in  the  case  of  any  automo- 
bile, the  sale  of  which  is  subject  to  any  Fed- 
eral tax  imposed  with  respect  to  automobile 
fuel  efficiency,  a  statement  indicating  the 
amount  of  such  tax,  and 

"(D)  containing  any  other  information  au- 
thorized or  required  by  the  EPA  Adminis- 
trator which  relates  to  information  de- 
scribed in  subparagraph  (A)  or  (B). 

"(2)  The  form  and  content  of  the  label  re- 
quired under  paragraph  ( 1 ),  and  the  manner 
in  which  such  label  shall  be  affixed,  shall  be 
prescribed,  by  rule,  by  the  EPA  Administra- 
tor. The  time  and  manner  by  which  the 
statement  referred  to  in  paragraph  (1)(C) 
must  be  included  on  any  label  may  be  pre- 
scribed so  as  to  take  into  account  any  spe- 
cial circumstances  or  characteristics.  The 
EPA  Administrator  may  permit  a  manufac- 
turer to  comply  with  this  paragraph  by  per- 
mitting such  manufacturer  to  disclose  the 
information  required  under  this  subsection 
on  the  label  required  by  section  3  of  the 
Automobile  Information  Disclosure  Act  (15 
U.S.C.  1232). 

"(3)  Proceedings  under  this  section  shall 
be  conducted  in  accordance  with  section  553 
of  title  5.  United  States  Code. 

"(b)  The  EPA  Administrator  shall  compile 
the  data  on  fuel  economy  to  l>e  included  on 
labels  for  automobiles  manufactured  in 
each  model  year.  The  EPA  Administrator 
shall  make  these  data  available  to  the 
public  in  such  manner  as  he  or  she  finds  ap- 
propriate. 

"■(c)(1)  A  violation  of  subsection  (a)  shall 
be  treated  as  a  violation  of  section  3  of  the 
Automobile  Information  Disclosure  Act  (15 
U.S.C.  1232).  For  purposes  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act  (other  than  sections 
5(m)  and  (18)),  a  violation  of  subsection  (a) 
shall  be  treated  as  an  unfair  or  deceptive  act 
or  practice  in  or  affecting  commerce. 

"(2)  As  used  in  this  section,  the  term 
"dealer"  has  the  same  meaning  as  such  term 
has  in  section  2(e)  of  the  Automobile  Infor- 
mation Disclosure  Act  (15  U.S.C.  1231(e)) 
except  that  in  applying  such  term  to  this 
section,  the  term  automobile'  has  the  same 
meaning  as  such  term  has  in  section  501(1) 
of  this  part. 

"(d)  Any  disclosure  with  respect  to  fuel 
economy  or  estimated  annual  fuel  cost 
which  is  required  to  be  made  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  section  shall  not  create  an  ex- 
press or  implied  warranty  under  State  or 
Federal  law  that  such  fuel  economy  will  be 
achieved,  or  that  such  cost  will  not  t>e  ex- 
ceeded, under  conditions  of  actual  use. 

"(e)  In  carrying  out  his  duties  under  this 
section,  the  EPA  Administrator  shall  con- 
sult with  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
and  the  Secretary  of  Energy."". 

Sec  308.  Sections  507-512  of  the  Motor  In- 
formation and  Cost  Savings  Act  (15  U.S.C. 


2007-2012)  ("Unlawful  Conduct";  -Civil 
Penalty  ";  "Effect  on  State  Law";  "Use  of 
Fuel  Efficient  Passenger  Automobiles  by 
the  Federal  Government";  "Retrofit  De- 
vices"; "Reports  to  Congress")  are  repealed, 
except  to  the  extent  provided  by  section 
4509  of  this  subtitle. 

Sec  309.  (a)  ThU  subtitle  shall  not  affect 
any  rights  accrued,  duties  imposed,  penal- 
ties, or  other  liabilities  incurred  or  actions 
or  suits  commenced  or  that  may  l)e  com- 
menced with  respect  to  any  average  fuel 
economy  standard  for  any  model  year 
ending  before  the  effective  date  of  this  sub- 
title. 

(b)  The  EPA  Administrator  shall  deter- 
mine average  fuel  economy  for  any  manu- 
facturer that  has  a  need  to  determine  carry- 
back credits  and  has  filed  a  carryback  plan 
for  that  purpose  with  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  for  the  model  years  in 
which  the  manufacturer  plans  to  earn  such 
credits.  Average  fuel  economy  shall  be  de- 
termined in  accordance  with  testing  and  cal- 
culation procedures  utilized  by  the  EPA  Ad- 
mmistrator  for  model  year  1975.  or  proce- 
dures which  yield  comparable  results.  The 
EPA  Administrator  shall  report  any  such 
determinations  of  average  fuel  economy  to 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation. 

Sec.  310.  The  provisions  and  chapter  anal- 
yses of  title  15.  United  States  Code,  shall  be 
amended  to  conform  with  the  amendments 
made  by  this  subtitle. 

Sec  311.  If  any  provision  of  this  subtitle, 
or  the  application  of  such  provision  to  any 
person  or  circumstance,  is  held  invalid,  the 
remainder  of  this  subtitle  and  the  applica- 
tion of  such  provision  to  any  other  person 
or  circumstance  shall  not  be  affected  by 
such  invalidation. 

Sec  312.  This  subtitle  shall  be  effective 
upon  the  date  of  its  enactment,  except  to 
the  extent  provided  by  section  9  of  this  sub- 
title. 


By  Mr.  SPECTER  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Heinz); 
S.  714.  A  bill  to  recognize  the  organi- 
zation known  as  the  Montford  Point 
Marine  Association,  Inc.;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

MONTFORD  POINT  MARINE  ASSOCIATIOM 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
today  introducing  legislation  which 
would  grant  a  Federal  charter  to  the 
Montford  Point  Marine  AsscKiation.  I 
am  joined  in  this  effort  by  my  col- 
league from  Pennsylvania,  Senator 
Heinz,  and  by  Congressman  Walter 
Pauntroy  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

The  proud  history  of  this  organiza- 
tion highly  qualifies  it  for  national 
recognition.  It  began  on  June  25.  1941, 
when  President  Franklin  Roosevelt 
issued  Executive  Order  No.  8802.  al- 
lowing blacks  to  be  recruited  into  the 
Marine  Corps.  There  was  tremendous 
response  from  young  men  eager  to 
serve  the  country  in  a  troubled  time. 

However,  the  blacks  were  not 
trained  at  either  Parris  Island  or  San 
Diego,  traditional  boot  camps  for  ma- 
rines, but  rather  were  sent  to  Mont- 
ford Point  at  Camp  Lejeune.  NC. 
Nearly  20.000  blacks  trained  at  Mont- 
ford Point  from  1942  until  President 
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Truman  Issued  an  Executive  order  in- 
tfgratlnc  the  Anned  Forces  in  1948. 

The  shared  experiences  of  these  dis- 
ttngulshed  and  ground-breaking  ma- 
rines kept  many  in  close  touch.  In 
1965.  a  graduate  of  Montford  Point. 
Brooks  Gray,  held  a  reunion  of  the 
first  black  marines  in  Philadelphia, 
which  gave  birth  to  the  Montford 
IH>int  Marine  Association  [MPMAl. 
Brtwks  was  elected  the  first  national 
president  of  the  organization. 

The  MPMA  established  an  open 
membership  policy,  opening  itself  to 
"all  marines  and  veterans  who  honor- 
ably serve  our  country."  Its  statement 
of  purpose  reads  as  follows: 

To  promote  mnd  preserve  the  strong  bonds 
of  friendihip  borne  of  shared  adversities: 
and  to  devote  ourselves  to  the  furtherance 
of  tbeae  friendships  as  Marines  through  the 
■haring  of  experiences  and  accomplish- 
ments to  ensure  more  peaceful  times. 

The  numerous  MPMA  chapters 
throughout  the  United  States  have 
become  actively  involved  in  civic  af- 
fairs. While  their  primary  focus  is  on 
assisting  veterans,  the  chapters  also 
foster  educational  opportunities 
through  college  scholarships  and  have 
engaged  in  community  action  projects. 
Clearly,  an  organization  with  as 
broad  a  base  of  support  and  historic 
significance  is  deserving  of  a  congres- 
sional charter.  As  a  Senator  represent- 
ing the  MPlCA's  national  headquar- 
ters in  Philadelphia,  I  am  proud  to  in- 
troduce this  legislation,  and  am  hope- 
ful that  my  colleagues  will  join  with 
me  in  seeking  its  prompt  passage. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  on 
this  occasion  to  join  my  colleague  Sen- 
ator Spectkr  in  introducing  legislation 
to  extend  a  congressional  charter  to 
the  Montford  Point  Marine  Associa- 
tion. 

The  proud  history  of  this  organiza- 
tion highly  qualifies  it  for  national 
recognition.  President  Roosevelt  made 
a  historic  civil  rights  advancement  on 
June  25.  1941.  when  he  issued  Execu- 
tive Oxder  8802  which  allowed  blaclu 
to  be  recruited  into  the  U.S.  Marine 
Corps. 

Thousands  of  blacks  willing  to  serve 
their  country  during  a  time  of  war  vol- 
unteered for  the  Marine  Corps.  Those 
blacks  who  entered  the  Marine  Corps 
were  trained  at  the  Montford  Point  fa- 
cilities of  Camp  Lejeune,  NC.  Almost 
20,000  black  marines  received  training 
at  Montford  Point  from  1942  until 
President  Truman  issued  an  Executive 
order  integrating  Armed  Forces  in 
1948. 

The  shared  experiences  of  these  dis- 
tinguished servicemen  led  many  to 
keep  in  touch  sJter  the  war.  In  1965, 
Montford  Point  graduate  Brooks  Gray 
held  a  reimion  for  Montford  Point 
graduates  in  the  Philadelphia  area, 
and  the  Montford  Point  Marine  Asso- 
ciation was  bom  soon  after.  Brooks 
Gray  was  elected  the  first  national 
president  of  the  organization. 


Stoice  1965  the  MPMA  has  grown  to 
23  chapters  in  17  States  across  the 
country.  While  their  primary  focus  is 
on  assisting  veterans,  many  of  these 
chapters  are  involved  in  local  civic  af- 
fairs, and  the  chapters  also  foster  edu- 
cational opportunities  through  college 
scholarships  and  have  engaged  in  com- 
munity action  projects. 

Clearly,  an  organization  with  as 
broad  a  base  of  support  and  historic 
significance  is  deserving  of  a  congres- 
sional charter.  As  a  Senator  represent- 
ing the  MPMAs  national  headquar- 
ters in  Philadelphia,  I  am  proud  to 
join  with  Senator  Specter  in  introduc- 
ing this  legislation  and  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  join  us  in  seeking  its 
prompt  passage. 

By  Mr.  HARKINS: 
S.  715.  A  bill  to  prohibit  any  active 
duty,  commissioned  officer  of  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States 
from  serving  as  the  Assistant  to  the 
PreBident  for  National  Security  Af- 
faire, and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

PROBIBITION  ON  ACTIVE  DUTY  OFFICERS  SERV- 
ING AS  ASSISTANT  TO  THE  PRESIDENT  FOR  NA- 
TIONAL SECURITY  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  President,  much 
of  the  Nation's  attention  has  been  fo- 
cused on  the  National  Security  Coun- 
cil [NSCl  in  recent  weeiis.  A  special 
review  board  of  distinguished  Ameri- 
cans, chaired  by  former-Senator  John 
Tower,  has  examined  the  proper  role 
of  the  National  Security  Council  staff 
in  national  security  operations,  using 
the  transfer  of  U.S.  arms  to  the  terror- 
ist regime  in  Iran  as  a  case  study. 

In  its  report  to  the  President,  the 
Tower  board  described  "certain  func- 
tions" of  the  National  Security  Advis- 
er, who  heads  the  NSC  staff,  "which 
appear  essential  to  the  effective  dis- 
charge of  the  President's  responsibil- 
ities in  national  security  affairs. " 
These  functions  included  among 
others;  Acting  as  an  "honest  broker " 
for  the  NSC  process;  and  providing 
advice  from  the  Presidents  vantage 
point,  "unalloyed  by  institutional  re- 
sponsibilities and  biases.  " 

An  active  duty  military  officer 
cannot  adequately  discharge  the  re- 
sponsibilities cited  by  the  Tower  board 
because  the  officer's  career  constitutes 
at  least  the  appearance  of  a  conflict  of 
ini«rest.  A  uniformed  National  Securi- 
ty Adviser  who  is  hoping  for  another 
star  has  a  special  problem  in  being  an 
honest  broker  in  disputed  issues  in- 
volving the  Secretary  of  Defense  and 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff;  the  advice  of 
a  uniformed  National  Security  Adviser 
is  by  definition  alloyed  by  institutional 
responsibilities  and  biases. 

president  Reagan's  last  National  Se- 
curity Adviser,  Vice  Adm.  John  Poin- 
dexter,  remained  on  active  duty  with 
the  Navy  while  he  served  in  the  White 
House,  the  only  time  an  active  duty  of- 
ficer has  filled  the  position  of  National 


Security  Adviser  since  it  was  created 
in  1953.  We  do  not  know  how  the  ad- 
miral's active  duty  status  influenced 
his  staffing  of  the  President  on  arms 
control,  on  large  defense  budget  in- 
creases, and  on  other  critical  issues. 
We  should  not  have  to  ask  the  ques- 
tion. 

I  am  therefore  introducing  a  bill 
today  to  prohibit  an  active  duty  mili- 
tary officer  from  serving  as  National 
Security  Adviser  to  the  President. 

This  action  is  not  intended  to  sug- 
gest that  former  military  officers 
cannot  serve  with  distinction  as  Na- 
tional Security  Adviser;  retired  Lt. 
Gen.  Brent  Scowcroft  was  one  of  the 
best.  It  Is  not  intended  to  suggest  that 
Vice  Admiral  Poindexter's  active  duty 
status  was  at  the  root  of  the  Iran- 
Contra  scandal;  the  causes  were  cer- 
tainly much  broader  and  more  funda- 
mental. 

It  is  intended  to  signal  that  conflicts 
of  interest  or  the  appearance  of  such 
conflict^  have  no  place  in  the  most 
sensitive  national  security  staff  posi- 
tion at  the  White  House.  And  it  is  pre- 
mised on  the  belief  that  a  military  of- 
ficer unwilling  to  resign  his  commis- 
sion to  serve  the  President  as  National 
Security  Adviser  does  not  belong  in 
the  job. 

If  the  President  would  want  the 
services  of  an  active  duty  military  offi- 
cer to  be  his  National  Security  Advis- 
er, that  individual  would  have  to 
resign  his  or  her  commission  in  the 
service  to  take  that  position. 

Mr.  President,  again,  I  believe  very 
strongly  that  the  tradition  that  we 
have  had  since  1953  of  not  having  a 
uniformed  person  as  National  Security 
Adviser  to  the  President  is  a  good  tra- 
dition, and  I  believe  that  the  bill  that 
I  am  introducing  today  will  meet  those 
demands  made  by  the  Tower  Commis- 
sion to  have  a  National  Security  Advis- 
er who  Is  unbiased  by  any  institutional 
responsibilities  or  biases. 

By  Mr.  WALLOP  (for  himself, 
Mr.    Baucus,    Mr.    Danforth, 
^r.    MoYNiHAN,    Mr.    Chafee, 
Mr.    Roth,    Mr.    Boren,    Mr. 
JPryor,  Mr.  Heinz,  Mr.  Duren- 
JBERGER,    Mr.    Armstrong,    Mr. 
iRiEGLE,  Mr.  Rockefeller,  and 
[Mr.  Symms): 
S.  71$.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  with  respect  to 
the  allocation  of  research  and  experi- 
mental expenditures;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance. 

RES8ARCH  AND  EXPERIMENTAL  EXPENSE 
DEDUCTIONS 

•  Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  our 
hopes  for  economic  competitiveness, 
for  technological  leadership  in  world 
markets  and  for  the  continued  growth 
of  our  standard  of  living  rest  squarely 
on  our  ability  to  provide  sound  public 
policy  in  the  research  and  develop- 
ment field. 


It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  am  joined 
by  Mr.  Baucus  and  Mr.  Danforth  in 
introducing  legislation  that  would 
eliminate  a  Treasury  regulation  that 
actually  discourages  domestic  research 
and  development  at  a  time  when  we 
must  be  doing  all  we  can  to  encourage 
such  activity  through  various  compo- 
nents of  "competitiveness"  initiatives. 
In  spearheading  this  effort  we  are  also 
joined  by  10  of  our  Finance  Commit- 
tee colleagues:  Mr.  Moynihan.  Mr. 
Chafee,  Mr.  Roth,  Mr.  Boren,  Mr. 
Pryor,  Mr.  Heinz,  Mr.  Durenberger. 
Mr.  Armstrong,  Mr.  Riegle,  Mr. 
Rockefeller,  and  a  former  member. 
Mr.  Symms. 

The  R&D  disincentive  to  which  I 
refer  is  Treasury  regulation  section 
1.861-8,  which  requires  U.S.  companies 
with  foreign  operations  to  apportion 
or  allocate  a  percentage  of  their  do- 
mestic R&D  expenses  to  their  income 
earned  abroad.  Since  no  foreign  gov- 
ernment recognizes  this  bookkeeping 
fiction,  the  net  result  is  that  full  tax 
benefits  are  denied  this  portion  of  a 
company's  R&D  investment. 

By  treating  U.S.  R&D  as  if  it  were 
performed  abroad,  the  regulation  not 
only  discourages  domestic  R&D.  but 
actually  encourages  companies  to 
move  R&D  overseas,  where  foreign 
governments  offer  more  favorable  tax 
treatment.  We  must  recognize  that 
when  we  export  research  and  develop- 
ment, we  not  only  export  jobs,  we 
export  a  vital  component  of  our  strate- 
gy to  achieve  economic  competitive- 
ness. 

Section  1.861-8  is  based  on  what 
Treasury  says  are  theoretically  sound 
accounting  principles  which  allocate 
expenses  not  related  to  specific  income 
groups  to  general  overhead  expense, 
which  is  then  apportioned  between  do- 
mestic and  foreign  income.  But,  Mr. 
President,  we  are  the  only  nation  in 
the  world  that  provides  this  disincen- 
tive for  domestic  R&D.  Therefore, 
whatever  the  theoretical  intent  of  the 
regulation  may  be,  its  effect  places  re- 
search intensive  American  companies 
at  a  disadvantage  in  the  international 
marketplace. 

Sound  economic  policy  dictates  that 
we  foster,  not  impede,  U.S.  investment 
in  R&D.  and  that  we  expand,  not 
export,  our  technological  base.  The 
bill  I  am  introducing  today,  and  have 
introduced  in  the  98th  and  99th  Con- 
gresses, provides  a  permanent  solution 
to  the  longstanding  controversy  sur- 
rounding section  1.861-8  by  requiring 
expenses  related  to  domestic  research 
and  development  to  be  allocated  to 
U.S.  source  income.  This  would  bring 
U.S.  tax  regulations  into  line  with 
international  tax  practices.  More  im- 
portant, enactment  of  this  legislation 
will  help  create  new  and  more  produc- 
tive jobs  in  both  our  traditional  and 
high  technology  sector,  and  will  ad- 
vance our  competitive  position  in 
world  markets,  thereby  contributing 


toward  the  reduction  of  our  staggering 
trade  deficits. 

This  body  has  recognized  the  disin- 
centive effect  of  section  1.861-8  again 
and  again  since  it  was  first  promulgat- 
ed in  1977.  First,  in  1981,  we  provided 
a  2-year  moratorium  of  the  regulation 
in  the  Economic  Recovery  Tax  Act.  At 
that  time,  we  elected  not  to  impose  a 
permanent  moratorium  on  the  regula- 
tion in  order  to  allow  Treasury  more 
time  to  study  the  issue.  The  disincen- 
tive effect  of  section  1.861-8  was  then 
confirmed  by  Treasury  in  a  subse- 
quent 1983  report,  and  by  an  addition- 
al study  by  Arthur  Andersen  &  Co. 
The  2-year  moratorium  imposed  under 
ERTA  was  therefore  extended  for  an 
additional  2  years  by  the  Deficit  Re- 
duction Tax  Act  of  1984,  and  for  an- 
other year  by  the  Consolidated  Omni- 
bus Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1986. 
Finally,  a  partial  moratorium  was  pro- 
vided by  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1986. 
This  latest  moratorium  expires  on 
August  1.  1987,  making  this  a  current- 
year  tax  issue. 

The  conference  report  accompany- 
ing the  Tax  Reform  Act  directed 
Treasury  to  "reexamine  its  regulations 
in  light  of  concerns  expressed  by  the 
tax-writing  committees  of  both 
Houses,"  and  called  for  a  permanent 
resolution  of  the  allocation  issue.  The 
bill  I  am  introducing  provides  the  per- 
manent solution  that  has  eluded 
Treasury  for  these  many  years:  Re- 
moval of  the  section  1.861-8  disincen- 
tive. 

F»resident  Reagan  demonstrated  in 
his  State  of  the  Union  message  and  in 
subsequent  statements  that  competi- 
tiveness is  his  administration's  top  pri- 
ority, and  that  R&D  is  a  key  determi- 
nant of  economic  competitiveness.  In 
fact,  the  President  specifically  re- 
ferred to  the  need  for  a  permanent  so- 
lution to  the  1.861-8  problem  in  his 
February  19  message  to  Congress.  I  am 
therefore  pleased  to  offer  this  bill  in 
an  effort  to  remove  the  serious  threat 
posed  by  the  regulation. 

This  measure  has  strong  bipartisan 
support  in  both  the  Senate  and  the 
House,  and  it  is  my  sincere  hope  that 
it  will  also  have  the  endorsement  of 
the  administration.  I  wish  to  thank 
Mr.  Baucus  and  Mr.  Danforth  and  my 
other  colleagues  who  have  cospon- 
sored  this  legislation  and  pledge  to 
work  with  them  for  its  early  enact- 
ment. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  this  legislation  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  716 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of   the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 


SWTION 


Al,l.<K\TION  OK  R»:.SKAR<H  AND  EX- 
I'KKIMKNTAI.  KXPKNIim  MX 

<a)  Rules  for  Allocating  Research  akb 
Experimental  Expenditures.— Section  864 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  198fi  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

■■<f)  Allocation  of  Research  and  Exroti- 
MENTAL  Expenditures.— 

■•<1)  In  general.— For  purposes  of  sections 
861(b).  862(b).  and  863(b).  all  amounU  al- 
lowable as  a  deduction  for  qualified  re- 
search and  experimental  expenditures  shall 
be  allocated  to  income  from  sources  within 
the  United  States  and  deducted  from  such 
income  in  determining  the  amount  of  tax- 
able income  from  sources  within  the  United 
Stales. 

■■(2)  Qualified  research  and  experimen- 
tal expenditures— For  purposes  of  this 
subsection— 

"(A)  In  general.- The  term  qualified  re- 
search and  experimental  expenditures' 
means  amounts— 

•■(i)  which  are  research  and  experimental 
expenditures  within  the  meaning  of  section 
174.  and 

(ii)  which  are  attributable  to  activities 
conducted  in  the  United  States. 

■(B)  Treatment  of  depreciation,  etc— 
Rules  similar  to  the  rules  of  subsection  (c) 
of  section  174  shall  apply."'. 

(b)  Repeal  of  Provision  Relating  to  1- 
Year  Modification  for  Allocating  Re- 
search and  Experimental  Expenditures.— 
Section  1216  of  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1986 
IS  hereby  repealed. 

(c)  Effective  Date— The  amendmenU 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  taxable 
years  beginning  after  August  1.  1986.« 

•  Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  Senator  Wallop. 
Senator  Danforth,  and  several  of  our 
Finance  Committee  colleagues  to  in- 
troduce legislation  to  permanently  re- 
solve the  dispute  over  the  allocation  of 
domestic  research  and  development 
expenses. 

Many  of  us  in  this  Chamber  have 
been  talking  about  the  need  to  im- 
prove America's  international  competi- 
tiveness. By  enacting  this  bill,  we  can 
do  something  about  it. 

Research  is  the  lifeblood  of  econom- 
ic progress.  Edward  Dennison  of  the 
Brookings  Institute  has  found  that  64 
percent  of  the  increased  labor  produc- 
tivity from  1929-82  is  directly  attribut- 
able to  technological  advances.  Nine  of 
the  10  fastest  growing  U.S.  industries 
are  high-tech  industries.  And  high- 
tech  products  account  for  44  percent 
of  all  U.S.  manufactured  exports 
<1983). 

However,  America's  technological 
lead  is  no  longer  as  great  as  it  once 
was.  For  example,  the  number  of  pat- 
ents granted  to  U.S.  inventors  fell 
from  50,000  a  year  in  1971  to  around 
35,000  in  the  early  1980's.  Japan  and 
Germany,  in  particular,  have  in- 
creased their  civilian  R&D  at  a  faster 
pace  than  we  have:  Between  1978  and 
1983.  U.S.  civilian  R&D  as  a  share  of 
GNP  increased  by  14  percent.  Yet,  be- 
tween only  1978  and  1981,  the  share  of 
GNP  spent  on  civilian  R&D  in  Germa- 
ny and  Japan  increased  by  21  percent 
and  19  percent,  respectively.  In  addi- 
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tkm.  Japui  and  the  EC  have  acceler- 
ated direct  funding  of  commercial 
IMkD  projects.  Japan  has  had  an  in- 
cronental  R&D  tax  credit  since  1966. 
as  well  as  other  incentives  to  encour- 
age investment.  Overall  the  United 
States  has  devoted  a  lower  share  of 
ONP  to  civilian  R&D  than  Prance, 
Germany,  Japan,  and  the  United 
Kingdom. 

Oiven  the  importance  of  research 
and  development  to  maintaining  our 
international  competitiveness.  we 
cannot  afford  to  adopt  tax  policies 
that  discourage  domestic  R&D.  But 
that  is  precisely  what  we  have  done. 
Treasury  Department  regulation  861-8 
provides  that  a  proportion  of  the  do- 
mestic R&D  expenses  of  a  company 
with  overseas  operations  must  be  allo- 
cated against  overseas  income.  This 
may  be  sound  tax  theory.  But  it  has 
the  practical  effect  of  encouraging 
comiMinies  to  shift  R&D  efforts  to  a 
foreign  country  in  order  to  obtain  a 
deduction  in  that  country  and  thus 
obtain  a  full  foreign  tax  credit  on  the 
income  earned  there. 

Congress  has  long  been  concerned 
about  the  effect  that  regulation  861-8 
has  on  domestic  research.  In  1981, 
1984.  and  1986  we  enacted  temporary 
moratoria  against  the  regulation's  ap- 
plication and  directed  the  Treasury 
Department  to  study  the  regulation's 
impact  on  domestic  research.  In  the 
1986  Tax  Reform  Act,  we  enacted  an 
additional  moratoriiun  that  applied  to 
SO  percent  of  research  expenses.  This 
partial  moratorium  expires  in  August. 

Recently.  President  Reagan  has  ex- 
pressed support  for  legal  and  regula- 
tory stability  regarding  the  allocation 
of  R&D  expenditures.  The  legislation 
we  are  introducing  today  provides  that 
stability,  by  permanently  providing 
that  U.S.  companies  may  allocate  all 
of  their  domestic  research  expenses  to 
domestic  sources.  By  doing  so,  this  leg- 
islation will  eliminate  a  disincentive 
that  discourages  domestic  research 
and  therefore  will  help  to  make  Amer- 
ican companies  more  competitive  in 
the  international  marketplace. 

BCr.  President,  I  would  like  to  com- 
mend Senator  Wallop,  in  particular, 
for  his  consistent  leadership  on  this 
issue.  I  look  forward  to  working  with 
him  to  enact  this  bill  and  thereby 
achieve  a  permanent  research  alloca- 
tion rule  that  promotes  America's 
international  competitiveness.* 

By  Mr.  PRESSLER  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Daschle.  Mr.  DeConcini. 
and  Mr.  McCain): 
S.  717.  A  bill  to  grant  the  consent  of 
the   Congress   to   the   Western   Low- 
Level  Waste  Disposal  Compact;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

WKSTHUI  LOW-LEVKL  RADIOACTIVE  WASTE 
DISPOSAL  COKPACT  CONSENT  ACT 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President, 
today.  I  am  Introducing  legislation  for 
myself.  Senators,  Daschle,  DeConcini, 


and  McCain  to  grant  the  consent  of 
the  Congress  to  the  Western  Low- 
Level  Radioactive  Waste  Disposal 
Compact.  Congressman  Udall  and  the 
other  members  of  the  South  Dakota 
and  Arizona  congressional  delegation 
are  introducing  a  companion  bill  in 
the  House  of  Representatives.  The 
compact  was  negotiated  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  Low-Level  Radio- 
active Waste  Policy  Act. 

To  fulfill  the  requirements  of  the 
Low-Level  Radioactive  Waste  Policy 
Act.  South  Dakota  and  Arizona  negoti- 
ated an  interstate  compact  to  provide 
for  the  disposal  of  low-level  radioac- 
tive WEiste  generated  in  the  two  States. 
The  compact  has  been  approved  by 
both  the  South  Dakota  and  Arizona 
State  Legislatures  and  has  been  signed 
by  the  Governors  of  both  States.  The 
Governors  of  the  States  have  request- 
ed that  the  compact  be  introduced  and 
approved  by  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  the  Senate  Ju- 
diciary Committee  and  the  full  Senate 
to  ^ve  early  consideration  to  this  com- 
pact. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  bill.  South  Dakota  Gov. 
George  Mickleson's  letter,  as  well  as 
former  Governor  Janklow's  letter,  re- 
garding the  Western  Low-Level  Waste 
Disposal  Compact  be  printed  in  the 
Reoord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  717 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representa tildes    of   the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 
SKCnoN  I.SliOKTTlTI.K. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the    'Western 
Low-Level  and  Radioactive  Waste  Disposal 
Compact  Consent  Act  ". 
sKr  -J.  (■()N(;kks.si<)Vai.  kindini;. 

The  Congress  hereby  finds  that  the  com- 
pact set  forth  in  section  5  is  in  furtherance 
of  the  Low-Level  Radioactive  Waste  Policy 
Act. 

SW  .  :i  <(IMIITION  <IK  <IINSKNT  T«l  COMI'  \(T. 

The  consent  of  the  Congress  to  the  com- 
pact set  forth  in  section  5: 

( 1)  shall  become  effective  on  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act; 

(2)  is  granted  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
the  Low-Level  Radioactive  Waste  Policy 
Act;  and 

(3)  is  granted  only  for  so  long  as  the  re- 
gional commission  established  in  the  com- 
pact complies  with  all  of  the  provisions  of 
such  Act. 

SKC.  1.  CONtJKKSSlONVI.  KK.VIKW. 

The  Congress  may  alter,  amend,  or  repeal 
this  Act  with  respect  to  the  compact  set 
forth  in  section  5  after  the  expiration  of  the 
10-year  period  following  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.  and  at  such  intervals 
thereafter  as  may  be  provided  in  such  com- 
pact. 

SKC.   V   WK.STKKN    STATKS   1.0\V.|.K\  Kl,    KAItlltAC- 
TIVK  W  ASTK  «(>.M1'A<T. 

In  accordance  with  section  4(a)(2)  of  the 
Low-Level  Radioactive  Waste  Policy  Act  (42 
VAC.  2021d(a)(2)),  the  consent  of  Congress 
Is  hereby  given  to  the  States  of  Arizona, 
Soiith  Dakota,  and  any  eligible  States,  as 


defined  in  article  7  of  the  Western  Low- 
Level  WMte  Disposal  Compact,  to  entec  into 
such  compact.  Such  compact  is  sut>stantially 
as  follows: 

The  Western  Low-Level  Waste  Disposal 
Compact  Is  adopted  and  enacted  into  law  as 
follows: 

Article  1.  Compact  Policy  and  Formation 

The  party  States  hereby  find  and  declare 
all  of  the  following: 

The  United  States  Congress,  by  enacting 
the  Low-Level  Radioactive  Waste  Policy 
Act,  P.L.'  96-573,  42  U.S.C.  sec.  2021b  to 
2021d,  incjlusive.  as  amended  on  January  15. 
1986.  has  encouraged  the  use  of  interstate 
compacts  to  provide  for  the  establishment 
and  operation  of  facilities  for  regional  man- 
agement df  low-level  waste. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  compact  to  pro- 
vide the  tneans  for  such  a  cooperative  effort 
between  or  among  party  States  so  that  the 
protection  of  the  citizens  of  the  States  and 
the  Statel  environments  will  be  enhanced. 

It  is  the  policy  of  party  States  to  this  com- 
pact to  encourage  the  reduction  of  the 
volume  ol  low-level  waste  reciuiring  disposal 
within  the  compact  region. 

It  is  the  policy  of  the  party  States  that 
the  protection  of  the  health  and  safety  of 
their  citieens  and  the  most  ecological  and 
economical  management  of  low-level  radio- 
active wastes  can  be  accomplished  through 
cooperation  of  the  States  by  minimizing  the 
amount  of  handling  and  transportation  re- 
quired to  dispose  of  these  wastes  and  by 
providing  facilities  that  serve  the  region. 

Each  party  State  is  responsible  for  the 
primary  regulation  of  sources  of  radiation 
within  its  jurisdiction. 

Article  2.  Definitions 
As  used  in  this  compact  the  following  defi- 
nitions apply: 

(1)  'Commission. "  the  Western  Low-Level 
Radioactive  Waste  Commission  established 
in  article  3  of  this  Act; 

(2)  "Compact  region"  or  ■region.  "  the 
area  consisting  of  all  party  States: 

(3)  "Dilposal.  "  the  permanent  isolation  of 
low-level  waste  pursuant  to  requirements  es- 
tablished by  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Com- 
mission »nd  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  Under  applicable  laws,  or  by  a  party 
State  if  that  State  hosts  a  disposal  facility; 

(4)  "Generate."  when  used  in  relation  to 
low-level  radioactive  waste,  to  produce  low- 
level  radioactive  waste; 

(5)  "Generator."  a  person  whose  activity, 
excluding  the  management  of  low-level 
waste,  results  in  the  production  of  low-level 
radioactive  waste: 

(6)  "Host  State. "  a  party  State  in  which  a 
regional  disposal  facility  is  located  or  being 
developed; 

(7)  "Institutional  control  period,"  that 
period  of  time  in  which  the  facility  license  is 
transferned  to  the  site  owner  for  long-term 
observation  and  maintenance  following  the 
post-closure  period  in  compliance  with  the 
appropriate  regulations: 

(8)  "Low-level  radioactive  waste."  radioac- 
tive material  that  meets  both  of  the  follow- 
ing requirements: 

(a)  The  waste  is  not  high-level  radioactive 
waste,  tmnsuranic  waste,  spent  nuclear  fuel, 
by-product  material  as  defined  in  section 
lie.  (2)  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954. 
42  U.S.C.  2014(eK2),  as  amended  and  in 
effect  on  January  15.  1986,  nor  uranium 
mining  and  mill  tailings: 

(b)  The  waste  is  not  any  waste  for  which 
the  Federal  Government  is  responsible  pur- 
suant to  section  3(b)(1)  of  the  Low-Level 


Waste  Policy  AmendmenU  Act  of  1985.  P.L. 
99-240  as  in  effect  on  January  15.  1986; 

(9)  "Management,"  collection,  consolida- 
tion, storage,  packaging,  treatment  of  dis- 
posal: 

(10)  "Operator."'  a  person  who  operates  a 
regional  disposal  facility; 

(11)  "Party  State."  any  State  that  has 
become  a  party  in  accordance  with  article  7 
of  this  compact; 

(12)  ""Person,"'  an  individual,  corporation, 
partnership,  or  other  legal  entity,  whether 
public  or  private; 

(13)  "Post-closure  period."  that  period  of 
time  after  completion  of  closure  of  a  dispos- 
al site  during  which  the  licensee  shall  ob- 
serve, monitor  and  carry  out  necessary 
maintenance  and  repairs  at  the  disposal  site 
to  assure  that  the  dispo.sal  site  will  remain 
stable  and  will  not  need  ongoing  active 
maintenance.  This  period  ends  with  the  be- 
ginning of  the  institutional  control  period; 

(14)  "Regional  disposal  facility."  a  nonfed- 
eral low-level  radioactive  waste  disposal  fa- 
cility established  and  operated  under  this 
compact; 

(15)  "Site  closure  and  stablization."  the 
activities  of  the  operator  taken  at  the  end  of 
the  disposal  faciility's  operating  life  to 
assure  the  continued  protection  of  the 
public  from  any  residual  radioactivity  or 
other  potential  hazards  present  at  the  facili- 
ty; 

(16)  "Transporter,"  a  person  who  trans- 
ports low-level  radioactive  waste; 

(17)  "Uranium  mine  and  mill  tailings," 
waste  resulting  from  mining  and  processing 
of  ores  containing  uranium. 

Article  3.  The  Commission 

There  is  hereby  established  the  Western 
Low-Level  Radioactive  Waste  Commission. 
The  Commission  shall  consist  of  one  voting 
member  from  each  party  State  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Governor,  confirmed  by  the 
senate  of  that  party  State,  and  to  serve  at 
the  pleasure  of  the  Governor  of  each  party 
State.  The  host  State  shall  also  have  on  the 
Commission  one  voting  member  from  the 
host  country  app)ointed  by  the  host  State 
Governor  from  a  list  of  candidates  submit- 
ted by  the  governing  body  of  the  host 
county  and  confirmed  by  the  senate.  The 
appointing  authority  of  each  party  State 
shall  notify  the  Commission  in  writing  of 
the  identity  of  the  member  and  of  any  alter- 
nates. An  alternate  may  act  in  the  member's 
absence. 

The  host  State  shall  also  appoint  that 
number  of  additional  voting  members  of  the 
Commission  which  is  necessary  for  the  host 
State's  members  to  compose  a  majority  of 
the  membership  on  the  Commission.  The 
host  State's  additional  members  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  host  State  Governor  and 
confirmed  by  the  senate  of  that  host  State. 
The  host  county  member  shall  serve  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  Governor  of  the  host  State. 

If  there  is  more  than  one  host  State,  only 
the  State  in  which  is  located  the  regional 
disposal  facility  actively  accepting  waste 
pursuant  to  this  compact  may  appoint  these 
additional  members. 

If  the  host  county  has  not  been  selected 
at  the  time  the  Commission  is  appointed, 
the  Governor  of  the  host  State  shall  ap- 
point an  interim  local  government  member, 
who  shall  be  an  elected  representative  of  a 
local  government.  After  a  host  county  is  se- 
lected, the  interim  local  government 
member  shall  resign  and  the  Governor  shall 
appoint  the  host  county  member  from  the 
list  of  candidates  and  the  appointment  shall 
be  subject  to  confirmation  by  the  senate  of 
the  host  State. 


If  the  Governing  body  of  the  host  county 
does  not  provide  a  list  to  the  Governor  of  at 
least  seven  candidates  from  which  to 
choose,  the  Governor  shall  appoint  a  resi- 
dent of  the  host  county  as  the  host  county 
member. 

The  Commission  is  a  legal  entity  separate 
and  distinct  from  the  party  States  and  shall 
be  so  liable  for  its  actions.  No  members  of 
the  Commission  may  be  personally  liable 
for  actions  taken  in  their  official  capacity. 
The  liabilities  of  the  Commission  shall  not 
be  deemed  liabilities  of  the  party  States. 

The  Commission  shall  conduct  its  business 
affairs  pursuant  to  the  laws  of  the  host 
State  and  disputes  arising  out  of  Commis- 
sion action  shall  be  governed  by  the  laws  of 
the  host  State. 

The  Commission's  records  shall  be  subject 
to  the  host  State's  public  records  law  and 
the  meetings  of  the  Commission  shall  te 
open  and  public  in  accordance  with  the  host 
State's  open  meeting  law. 

The  Commission  members  are  public  offi- 
cials of  the  appointing  State  and  shall  be 
compensated  according  to  the  appointing 
Stale's  laws.  Commission  members  shall  be 
subject  to  the  conflict  of  interest  laws  of 
their  appointing  States. 

Each  Commission  member  is  entitled  to 
one  vote.  A  majority  of  the  Commission  con- 
stitutes a  quorum.  Unless  otherwise  provid- 
ed in  this  compact,  a  majority  of  the  total 
number  of  votes  on  the  Commission  is  nec- 
essary for  the  board  to  take  any  action. 

The  Commission  has  all  of  the  following 
duties  and  authority: 

(1)  The  Commission  shall  do  whatever  is 
reasonably  necessary  to  ensure  that  low- 
level  wastes  are  safely  disposed  of  within 
the  region; 

(2)  The  Commission  shall  meet  at  least 
once  a  year  and  otherwise  as  business  re- 
quires; 

(3)  The  Commission  shall  establish  a  com- 
pact surcharge  to  be  imposed  upon  genera- 
tors who  dispose  waste  at  a  regional  disposal 
facility.  The  surcharge  may  be  based  upon 
the  cubic  feet  of  waste  disposed  or  the  total 
radioactivity  of  the  waste  disposed  or  both 
at  a  licensed  disposal  facility.  The  Commis- 
sion shall  impose  the  surcharge  after  con- 
gressional approval  of  the  compact.  The 
amount  of  the  surcharge  shall  be  sufficient 
to  establish  and  maintain  at  a  reasonable 
level  the  funds  for  all  of  the  following  pur- 
poses; 

(a)  The  activities  of  the  Commission  and 
Commission  staff.  Until  surcharges  are  suf- 
ficient for  these  purposes,  the  expenses  of 
the  Commission  shall  be  charged  back 
against  each  party  State  in  proportion  to 
the  number  of  members  each  State  has  on 
the  Commission  subject  to  the  availability 
of  appropriations  in  each  respective  State; 

(b)  The  establishment,  at  the  discretion  of 
the  Commission,  of  a  third  party  liability 
fund  to  provide  compensation  for  injury  to 
persons  or  property  during  the  operational, 
closure  and  stabilization,  post-closure  and 
institutional  control  periods  of  the  regional 
disposal  facility; 

(c)  The  establishment  of  a  local  govern- 
ment reimbursement  fund,  for  the  purpose 
of  reimbursing  the  local  government  entity 
or  entities  hosting  the  regional  disposal  fa- 
cility for  reasonable  costs  or  increased  bur- 
dens on  the  local  governmental  entity  for 
services,  including,  but  not  limited  to.  gener- 
al fund  expenses,  the  improvement  and 
maintenance  of  roads  and  bridges,  fire  pro- 
tection, law  enforcement,  monitoring  by 
local  health  officials  and  emergency  prepa- 
ration and  response: 


(4)  The  Commission  shall  establish  a 
fiscal  year  which  conforms  to  the  fiscal 
years  of  the  party  States  to  the  extent  pos- 
sible: 

(5)  The  Commission  shall  keep  an  accu- 
rate account  of  all  receipts  and  disburse- 
ments. An  annual  audit  of  the  t>ooks  of  the 
board  shall  be  conducted  by  an  independent 
certified  public  accountant,  said  the  audit 
report  shall  be  made  a  part  of  the  annual 
report  of  the  Commission; 

(6)  The  Commission  shall  prepare  and  in- 
clude in  the  annual  report  a  budget  showing 
anticipated  receipts  and  disbursements  for 
the  subsequent  fiscal  year; 

(7)  The  Commission  may  accept  any 
grants,  equipment,  supplies,  or  materials. 
The  nature,  amount  and  condition,  if  any, 
or  services,  conditional  or  otherwise,  from 
Federal  or  State  government  of  any  dona- 
tion, grant  or  other  resources  accepted  pur- 
suant to  this  subdivision  and  the  identity  of 
the  donor  or  grantor  shall  be  detailed  in  the 
annual  report  of  the  Commission: 

(8)  The  Commission  shall  submit  commu- 
nications to  the  Governors  and  to  the  pre- 
siding officers  of  the  legislatures  of  the 
party  States  regarding  the  activities  of  the 
Commission,  including  an  annual  report  to 
be  submitted  on  or  "oefore  December  fif- 
teenth of  each  year.  The  Commission  shall 
include  in  the  annual  report  a  review  of.  and 
recommendations  for  waste  disposal  meth- 
ods, which  are  alternatives  to  the  shallow 
land  burial  of  low-level  radioactive  waste; 

(9)  The  Commission  shall  assemble  and 
make  available  to  the  party  States,  and  to 
the  public,  information  concerning  low-level 
radioactive  waste  management  needs,  tech- 
nologies and  problems; 

(10)  The  Commission  shall  keep  a  current 
inventory  of  all  generators  within  the 
region,  based  upon  information  provided  by 
the  party  States; 

(11)  The  Commission  shall  keep  a  current 
inventory  of  all  regional  disposal  facilities. 
Including  information  on  the  size,  capacity, 
location,  specific  wastes  capable  of  being 
managed  and  the  projected  useful  life  of 
each  regional  disposal  facility; 

(12)  The  Commission  may  establish  a 
technical  advisory  committee  for  the  pur- 
pose of  advising  the  Commission  on  the 
management  of  low-level  radioactive  waste: 

(13)  The  Commission  may  enter  into  con- 
tracts to  carry  out  its  duties  and  authority, 
subject  to  projected  resources.  No  contract 
made  by  the  Commission  shall  bind  a  party 
State; 

( 14 )  The  Commission  shall  prepare  contin- 
gency plans,  with  the  ccKjperation  and  ap- 
proval of  the  host  State,  for  the  manage- 
ment of  low-level  waste  in  the  event  that 
any  regional  disposal  facility  should  be 
closed: 

(15)  The  Commission  shall  examine  all 
records  of  operators  of  regional  disposal  fa- 
cilities which  concern  operating  costs,  prof- 
its, or  the  assessment  or  collection  of  any 
charge,  fee.  or  surcharge,  and  may  make 
recommendations  to  the  host  State.  Upon 
receiving  such  a  recommendation,  the  host 
State  shall  review  the  recommendations  in 
accordance  with  its  own  laws: 

( 16)  The  Commission  may  sue  and  be  sued 
and.  when  authorized  by  a  majority  vote  of 
the  members,  may  seek  to  intervene  in  any 
administrative  or  judicial  proceeding  related 
to  this  compact  and  its  purposes: 

(17)  The  Commission  shall  be  managed  by 
an  appropriate  staff,  including  an  executive 
director.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law,  the  Commission  may  hire  or 
retain,  or  both,  legal  counsel: 
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except  as  otherwise  provided  in  subdivisions 
(19)  and  (20)  of  article  3. 


and  to  this  end  the  provisions  of  this  com- 
pact are  severable. 


rate  committee  to  begin  negotiations  with 
any  other  available  compact. 
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(U)  The  Oommtoslon  may.  subject  to  ap- 
pUemMe  Federml  and  State  laws,  recommend 
to  the  appropriate  agency  suitable  transpor- 
tation routes  for  low-level  radioactive  waste 
carriers; 

(19)  The  Commlnion  may  enter  into 
acreenenta  with  any  person.  State,  regional 
body,  or  group  of  States  for  the  importation 
of  low-level  radioactive  waste  into  the 
region  and  for  access  to  facilities  outside  the 
region  for  waste  generated  within  the 
region.  The  Commission  may  enter  into  an 
agreement  to  import  low-level  radioactive 
waate  into  the  region  <Hily  if  tmth  of  the  fol- 
lowing requirements  are  met: 

(a)  The  Commission  approves  the  agree- 
ment by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  Commis- 
sion, including  a  unanimous  vote  of  the  rep- 
reaentatives  of  the  host  State  In  which  any 
affected  regioital  facility  is  located; 

(b)  The  Commission  and  the  host  State 
assess  the  affected  regional  disposal  facili- 
ties' capability  to  handle  these  low-level  ra- 
dioactive wastes  and  any  relevant  environ- 
mental, transportation  and  economic  fac- 
tors, as  defined  by  the  appropriate  regula- 
tory authorities: 

(20)  Until  such  time  as  a  regional  disposal 
facility  becomes  capable  of  receiving  low- 
level  radioactive  wastes  generated  within 
the  region,  any  individual  generator  or 
group  of  generators  in  the  region  may 
export  wastes  to  a  waste  disposal  facility  lo- 
cated outside  the  region.  Thereafter,  the 
Commission  may,  upon  petition,  allow  an  in- 
dividual generator  or  group  of  generators  in 
the  region  to  export  waistes  to  a  waste  dis- 
posal facility  located  outside  the  region. 
The  Commission  may  approve  such  a  peti- 
U<M)  only  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  Com- 
mission, including  a  unanimous  vote  of  the 
representatives  of  the  host  State  in  which 
any  affected  regional  disposal  facility  is  lo- 
cated. This  permission  to  export  wastes 
sliall  be  effective  for  that  period  of  time  and 
for  the  amount  of  low-level  radioactive 
waste,  and  subject  to  any  other  term  or  con- 
dition, which  may  be  determined  by  two- 
thirds  vote  of  the  Commission  and  approved 
by  the  affected  host  State: 

(21)  The  Commission  shall  develop,  adopt 
and  maintain  a  regional  low-level  radioac- 
tive waste  management  plan  to  ensure  the 
safest  and  most  effective  handling  of  waste 
within  the  region.  The  plan  may  include. 
but  not  be  limited  to,  specifications  for 
treatment  and  disposal  of  low-level  radioac- 
tive waste  utilizing  the  best  available  tech- 
nology; 

(22)  The  Commission  shall,  not  later  than 
five  years  before  the  closure  of  the  initial  or 
subsequent  regional  disposal  facility,  pre- 
pare a  plan  for  the  establishment  of  a  new 
disposal  facility;  and 

(23)  When  Federal  law  establishes  stand 
ards  for  the  disposal  of  mixed  wastes,  the 
Commission  and  operator  shall  assist  the 
host  State  in  the  development  of  appropri- 
ate procedures  and  disposal  methods  for  the 
dispiosai  of  mixed  wastes. 

AimcLC  4.  RiGBTS.  Responsibilities  and 
Obugatioms  or  Party  States 

There  shall  be  regional  disposal  facilities 
sufficient  to  dispose  of  the  low-level  waste 
generated  within  the  region. 

Low-level  waste  generated  within  the 
region  shall  be  disposed  of  at  regional  dis- 
posal facilities  and  each  party  State  shall 
have  access  to  any  regional  disposal  facility 
without  discrimination.  The  host  State. 
may.  however,  close  its  regional  disposal  fa- 
cility when  necessary  for  public  health  or 
safety. 


Upon  the  effective  date  of  this  compact, 
the  State  of  Arizona  shall  serve  as  the  host 
State  and  shall  comply  with  the  require- 
ments of  this  article  for  at  least  twenty-five 
yeara  from  the  date  the  regional  waste  dis- 
posal facility  t>egins  to  accept  low-level  ra- 
dioactive waste  for  disposal,  except  that  if  a 
subsequently  eligible  State  enters  the  com- 
pact and  that  State  generates  more  low- 
level  radioactive  waste  than  Arizona,  then 
that  State  shall,  at  the  option  of  Arizona, 
become  the  host  State.  The  extension  of  the 
obligation  and  duration  shall  be  at  the 
option  of  the  host  State. 

A  party  State  which  generates  less  than 
twenty  per  cent  of  the  total  low-level  radio- 
active waste  generated  in  the  compact 
region  shall  not  serve  as  a  host  State.  Low- 
level  radioactive  wastes  generated  by  the 
dismantling  or  decommissioning  of  the 
pathfinder  nuclear  power  plant  in  South 
Dalcota  shall  not  be  counted  in  determining 
whether  South  Dakota  may  be  a  host  State. 

The  party  States  of  this  compact  cannot 
be  members  of  another  regional  low-level 
radioactive  waste  compact  entered  into  pur- 
suant to  the  Low-Level  Radioactive  Waste 
Policy  Act.  42  U.S.C.  sec.  2021b  to  2021d.  in- 
clusive, as  amended  and  in  effect  on  Janu- 
ary U.  1986. 

(DA  host  State  shall  do  all  of  the  follow- 
ing: 

(a)  Bite  and  develop  a  regional  disposal  fa- 
cility on  a  timely  basis  conforming  with  the 
schedule  established  by  the  Low-Level  Ra- 
dioactive Waste  Policy  Amendments  Act  of 
1985.  PL.  99-240: 

(b)  Ensure  by  law.  consistent  with  any  ap- 
plicable Federal  laws,  the  protection  and 
preservation  of  public  healtli  and  safety  in 
the  siting,  design,  development,  licensing, 
regulation,  operation,  closure,  decommis- 
sioning and  long-term  care  of  the  regional 
disposal  facilities  with  the  State: 

(c)  Ensure  that  charges  for  disposal  of 
low-level  waste  at  the  regional  disposal  facil- 
ity are  reasonably  sufficient  to  ensure  the 
safe  disposal  and  perpetual  care  of  the  re- 
gional facility  and  that  charges  are  assessed 
without  discrimination  as  to  the  party  State 
of  origin: 

(d)  Submit  an  annual  report  to  the  Com- 
mission on  the  status  of  the  regional  dispos- 
al facility  including  projections  of  the  facili- 
ty's articipated  future  capacity; 

(e)  Notify  the  Commission  immediately 
upon  the  occurrence  of  any  event  which 
could  cause  a  possible  temporary  or  perma- 
nent closure  of  a  regional  disposal  facility 
within  the  State  at  a  time  earlier  than  was 
projected  in  the  States  most  recent  annual 
report  to  the  Commission: 

Each  party  State  is  subject  to  the  follow- 
ing duties  and  authority: 

(1)  To  the  extent  authorized  by  Federal 
law.  each  parly  State  shall  develop  and  en- 
force procedures  requiring  low-level  radioac- 
tive waste  shipments  originating  within  its 
borders  and  destined  for  a  regional  disposal 
facility  to  conform  to  packaging  and  trans- 
portation requirements  and  regulations. 
These  procedures  shall  include,  but  are  not 
limited  to.  all  of  the  following  requirements; 

(a)  Periodic  inspections  of  packaging  and 
shipping  practices: 

(b)  Periodic  inspections  of  low-level  radio- 
active waste  containers  while  in  custody  of 
transporters; 

(c)  Appropriate  enforcement  actions  with 
respect  to  violations: 

(2)  A  party  State  may  impose  a  surcharge 
on  the  waste  generators  within  the  State  to 
pay  (or  inspections  of  shipments  originating 
within  its  borders  and  destined  for  a  region- 
al disposal  facility; 
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(3)  To  the  extent  authorized  by  Federal 
law.  each  party  State  shall,  after  receiving 
notificatiofi  from  a  host  State  that  a  person 
in  a  party  State  has  violated  packaging, 
shipping  or  transportation  requirements  or 
regulation*,  take  appropriate  actions  to 
ensure  that  these  violations  do  not  recur. 
Appropriate  actions  may  include,  but  are 
not  limited  to.  requiring  that  a  bond  be 
posted  by  the  violator  to  pay  the  cost  or  re- 
packaging at  the  regional  disposal  facility 
and  requiring  that  future  shipments  be  in- 
spected; 

(4)  Each  party  State  shall  maintain  a  reg- 
istry of  all  generators  within  the  State  that 
may  have  low-level  radioactive  waste  to  be 
disposed  of  at  a  regional  disposal  facility: 

(5)  Each  party  State  shall  encourage  gen- 
erators within  its  borders  to  minimize  the 
volume  of  low-level  radioactive  waste  requir- 
ing disposal: 

(6)  Each  party  State  may  rely  on  the  good 
faith  performance  of  the  other  party  States 
to  perform  those  acts  which  are  required  by 
this  compact  to  provide  regional  disposal  fa- 
cilities, including  the  use  of  the  regional  dis- 
posal facilities  in  a  manner  consistent  with 
this  compact: 

(7)  Each  party  State  shall  provide  the 
Commission  with  any  data  and  information 
necessary  for  the  implementation  of  the 
Commission's  responsibilities.  including 
taking  those  actions  necessary  to  obtain  this 
data  or  information: 

(8)  Each  party  State  agrees  that  only  low- 
level  radioactive  waste  generated  with  the 
boundaries  of  the  party  States  shall  be  dis- 
posed of  In  the  regional  disposal  facility, 
except  as  provided  in  subdivisions  (19)  and 
(20)  of  article  3; 

(9)  Each  party  State  agrees  that  for  any 
injury  to  persons  or  property  resulting  from 
a  regional  disposal  facility,  the  damages  re- 
sulting from  the  injury  may  be  paid  from 
the  third  party  liability  fund  established 
pursuant  to  subsection  (b)  of  subdivision  (3) 
of  article  8.  No  party  State  by  joining  this 
compact  assumes  any  liability  resulting 
from  the  siting,  operation  maintenance, 
long-term  care  or  other  activity  relating  to  a 
regional  facility,  and  no  party  State  may  be 
liable  for  any  harm  or  damage  resulting 
from  a  regional  facility  not  located  within 
its  boundaries. 

(10)  If  no  operating  regional  disposal  facil- 
ity exists  pn  January  1.  1996  the  designated 
host  State  shall  provide  arrangements  for 
all  low-level  radioactive  waste  generated 
within  the  region  in  the  same  manner  and 
to  the  same  extent  it  is  required  by  Federal 
law  to  provide  arrangements  for  low-level 
radioactive  waste  generated  within  its 
boundaries.  This  obligation  to  a  party  State 
undertaken  by  the  host  State  shall  expire 
upon  the  termination  of  this  compact  or  the 
withdrawal  of  such  party  State.  The  party 
States  agree  that  January  1,  1996  is  the 
final  date  for  compliance  with  the  disposal 
requirements  of  Federal  law  as  set  out  in 
the  Low-Level  Radioactive  Waste  Policy 
Amendments  Act  of  1985,  P.L.  99-241,  and 
hereby  state  their  intent  to  amend  this  com- 
pact If  necessary  to  conform  to  future  Fed- 
eral legislation  changing  this  deadline  date. 

Article  5.  Approval  of  Regional  Facilities 
A  regional  disposal  facility  shall  be  ap- 
proved by  the  host  State  in  accordance  with 
its  laws. 

Article  $.  Prohibited  Acts  and  Penalties 

No  person  may  dispose  of  low-level  radio- 
active waste  within  the  region  unless  the 
disposal   is  at   a  regional  disposal  facility. 


except  as  otherwise  provided  in  subdivisions 
(19)  and  (20)  of  article  3. 

No  person  may  manage  any  low-level 
waste  within  the  region  unless  the  waste 
was  generated  within  the  region,  except  as 
provided  in  subdivisions  (19)  and  (20)  of  ar- 
ticle 3. 

Violations  of  this  section  shall  be  reported 

to  the  appropriate  law  enforcement  agency 

within  the  party  States  jurisdiction. 

Article  7.  Eligiblity.  Entry  Into  Effect. 

Congressional     Consent.     Withdrawal. 

Exclusion 

The  States  of  South  Dakota.  Arizona,  and 
North  Dakota  are  initially  eligible  to 
become  parties  to  this  compact.  Any  other 
State  may  be  made  subsequently  eligible  by 
a  majority  vote  of  the  Commission  and  rati- 
fication by  the  legislatures  of  the  party 
States  by  statute.  The  host  State  may  estab- 
lish all  terms  and  conditions  for  the  entry  of 
any  subsequent  eligible  State  as  a  member 
of  this  compact. 

Upon  compliance  with  the  other  provi- 
sions of  this  article,  an  eligible  State  may 
become  a  party  Slate  by  legislative  enact- 
ment of  this  compact  or  by  executive  order 
of  the  Governor  of  the  Slate  adopting  this 
compact.  A  State  becoming  a  party  State  by 
executive  order  shall  cease  to  be  a  party 
Slate  upon  adjournment  of  the  first  general 
session  of  Its  legislature  convened  after  the 
executive  order  is  Issued,  unless  before  the 
adjournment  the  legislature  enacts  this 
compact. 

A  party  State  may  withdraw  by  repealing 
the  enactment  of  this  compact  but  no  such 
withdrawal  shall  become  effective  until  two 
years  after  enactment  of  the  repealing  legis- 
lation. If  the  withdrawing  State  is  a  host 
State,  any  regional  facility  In  that  Stale 
shall  remain  available  to  receive  low-level 
waste  generated  within  the  region  until  five 
years  after  the  effective  dale  of  the  with- 
drawal. For  States  that  generate  less  than 
twenty  per  cent  of  the  region's  low-level  ra- 
dioactive waste  immediately  prior  to  with- 
drawal, however,  a  withdrawing  host  State 
shall  provide  arrangements  for  low-level  ra- 
dioactive waste  generated  within  those 
States  in  the  same  manner  and  to  the  same 
extent  it  provides  for  low-level  radioactive 
waste  generated  within  its  own  boundaries. 
A  party  State  may  be  excluded  from  this 
compact  by  a  two-thirds  vole  of  the  Com- 
mission members,  acting  in  a  meeting,  if  the 
State  to  be  excluded  has  failed  to  carry  out 
any  obligations  required  by  the  compact. 
This  exclusion  may  be  revoked  upon  a  two- 
thirds  vote  of  the  Commission  members. 

This  compact  shall  lake  effect  upon  the 
enactment  by  statute  by  the  legislatures  of 
South  Dakota  and  Arizona  and  upon  the 
consent  of  Congress  and  shall  remain  in 
effect  until  otherwise  provided  by  Federal 
law.  This  compact  is  subject  to  review  by 
Congress  and  the  withdrawal  of  the  consent 
of  Congress  every  five  years  after  its  effec- 
tive date,  pursuant  to  Federal  law. 
Article  8.  Construction  and  Severability 
The  provisions  of  this  compact  shall  be 
broadly  construed  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  the  compact,  but  no  sovereign  powers  of 
a  party  State  may  be  infringed. 

This  compact  does  not  affect  any  judicial 
proceeding  pending  on  the  effective  date  of 
this  compact. 

If  any  provision  of  this  compact  or  the  ap- 
plication thereof  to  any  person  or  circum- 
stances is  held  invalid,  that  Invalidity  shall 
not  affect  other  provisions  or  applications 
of  the  compact  which  can  be  given  effect 
without  the  invalid  provision  or  application. 


and  to  this  end  the  provisions  of  this  com- 
pact are  severable. 

Nothing  in  this  compact  diminishes  or 
otherwise  impairs  the  jurisdiction,  author- 
ity or  discretion  of  either  of  the  following: 

( 1 )  The  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission 
pursuant  to  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954. 
as  amended.  42  U.S.C.  sec.  2011  et  seq.  and 
In  effect  January  15.  1986: 

(2)  An  agreement  state  under  section  274 
of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954.  as  amend- 
ed. 42  U.S.C.  sec.  2021  and  in  effect  January 
15.  1986. 

Nothing  In  this  compact  confers  any  new 
authority  on  the  States  or  Commission  to 
do  any  of  the  following; 

(1)  Regulate  the  packaging  or  transporta- 
tion or  radioactive  waste  in  a  manner  Incon- 
sistent with  the  regulations  of  the  Nuclear 
Regulatory  Commission  or  the  United 
States  Department  of  Transportation; 

(2)  Regulate  health,  safety  or  environ- 
mental hazards  from  source,  by-product  or 
special  nuclear  material; 

(3)  Inspect  the  activilies  of  licensees  of 
the  agreement  States  or  of  the  Nuclear  Reg- 
ulatory Commission. 

Sec   3.   Section   30-722.   Arizona   Revised 
Statutes,  is  amended  to  read. 
30-722.  Administration 

A.  The  radiation  regulatory  agency  is  des- 
ignated as  the  agency  responsible  for  per- 
forming any  administrative  and  enforce- 
ment duties  assigned  to  this  state  by  the 
compact  except  those  duties  specifically  as- 
signed to  the  Governor. 

B.  The  payment  of  monies  to  the  western 
low-level  waste  board,  or  Its  successor,  or  to 
the  Western  low-level  Radioactive  Waste 
Commission  under  the  compact  shall  be 
from  an  appropriation  made  to  the  radi- 
ation regulatory  agency  which  is  not  a  line 
Item  in  the  radiation  regulatory  agency's 
budget. 

Sec  4.  Section  30-723.  Arizona  Revised 
Statutes,  is  amended  to  read: 

30-723.  Joint  legislative  oversight  commit- 
tee on  loic-level  waste 

A.  The  joint  legislative  oversight  commit- 
tee on  low-level  waste  is  established,  begin- 
ning on  the  effective  date  of  this  article: 

B.  The  committee  shall  be  composed  of  six 
members: 

1.  Three  members  appointed  by  the  speak- 
er of  the  house  of  representatives,  two  of 
whom  shall  be  members  of  the  majority 
party  In  the  house  of  representatives  includ- 
ing the  chairman  of  the  house  committee  on 
natural  resources  and  energy  or  its  succes- 
sor, and  one  who  shall  be  a  member  of  the 
minority  parly  in  the  house  of  representa- 
tives. 

2.  Three  members  appointed  by  the  presi- 
dent of  the  senate,  two  of  whom  shall  be 
members  of  the  majority  party  in  the  senate 
Including  the  chairman  of  the  senate  com- 
mittee on  natural  resources  and  agriculture 
or  its  successor,  and  one  who  shall  be  a 
member  of  the  minority  party  In  the  senate. 

C.  The  chairmanship  of  the  joint  commit- 
tee shall  alternate  annually  between  the 
two  standing  committee  chairmen. 

D.  The  committee  shall  have  the  author- 
ity to  review  all  proposals  submitted  to  the 
western  low-level  waste  board  or  to  the 
Western  Low-Level  Radioactive  Waste  Com- 
mission prior  to  any  action  by  the  board  or 
Commission. 

E.  The  committee  shall  monitor  the  ac 
tions  of  member  states  to  determine  con- 
formance with  the  provisions  of  this  article. 
If  the  committee  determines  a  conflict  with 
the  provisions  of  this  article,  the  committee 
shall  advise  the  Governor  to  appoint  a  sepa- 


rate committee  to  begin  negotiations  with 
any  other  available  compact. 

State  or  South  Dakota. 
Pierre,  SD.  January  14,  1987. 
Hon.  Larry  Pressleb. 
U.S.  Senate.  Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Pressler:  Enclosed  is  a 
copy  of  the  Western  Low-Level  Waste  Dis- 
posal Compact  adopted  last  year  by  South 
Dakota  and  Arizona.  As  required  by  federal 
law.  this  compact  must  be  ratified  by  the 
U.S.  Congress  and  we  request  that  you  take 
the  necessary  legislative  action  to  secure 
such  approval. 

We  understand  that  the  Governor  of  Ari- 
zona has  submitted  a  similar  request  to  the 
House  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Commit- 
tee, and  encourage  you  to  work  with  the  Ar- 
izona Congressional  delegation  on  this 
matter. 

Please  keep  me  informed  regarding  your 
efforts  on  this  issue  and  contact  John 
Smith.  Secretary.  South  Dakota  Depart- 
ment of  Water  and  Natural  Resources,  if 
you  need  any  further  information  on  the 
compact. 

Sincerely. 

George  S.  Mickclson. 

CiorcrTior. 

State  of  South  Dakota, 
Pierre.  SD.  September  17.  1986. 
Hon  Larry  Pressler. 
U.S.  Senate.  Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Larry:  Last  year,  the  states  of  Arizo- 
na and  South  Dakota  passed  legislation  to 
enter  a  compact  for  the  disposal  of  low-level 
radioactive  waste.  Before  this  compact  can 
be  in  effect,  it  must  be  consented  by  the 
Congress  as  required  by  the  Low-Level  Ra- 
dioactive Waste  Policy  Act  of  1980  (PL  96- 
573)  Sec.  4.  as  amended  in  1985  (PL  99-240). 
We  would  like  to  proceed  with  the  ratifi- 
cation process  and  would  appreciate  it  if  you 
could  consider  introducing  the  consent  lan- 
guage in  Congress.  For  your  convenience, 
we  have  included  proposed  consent  lan- 
guage. 

If  you  have  any  questions  regarding  the 
compact   or   what   we   would   like   to   have 
done,  please  contact  me. 
Sincerely. 

William  J.  Janklow. 

Governor. 

•  Mr.  McCAIN.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
request  of  the  Governors  of  Arizona 
and  South  Dakota  I  am  pleased  to  join 
in  the  introduction  of  legislation  (fil- 
ing for  the  ratification  of  the  Western 
low-level  radioactive  waste  disposal 
compact  in  accordance  with  the  Low- 
Level  Radioactive  Waste  Policy  Act  of 
1980  and  the  Low-Level  Radioactive 
Waste  Policy  Amendments  of  1985. 

The  Arizona  and  South  Daltota  Leg- 
islatures have  approved  the  provisions 
in  the  two-State  compact.  Congres- 
sional ratification  will  enable  the 
State  of  Arizona,  which  has  been  des- 
ignated as  the  host  State,  to  move 
ahead  with  the  siting  and  licensing  of 
a  low-level  waste  disposal  facility  as 
agreed  to  in  the  compact. 

I  urge  your  support  of  this  legisla- 
tion.* 

•  Mr.  DeCONCINL  Mr.  President.  I 
am  pleased  to  cosponsor  legislation  to 
ratify  the  Western  low-level  waste  dis- 
posal compact  enacted  into  law  by  the 
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States  of  Axtema  and  South  Dakota. 
This  compact  provides  for  the  estab- 
lishment and  ODeration  of  facilities  for 


ail  severe  depression  may  be  effective- 
ly treated  using  drugs  and  psychother- 
apy. 


toms  and  may  need  appropriate  medi- 
cal monitoring. 

Desdite   these   manv   mpntjil    health 
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(1)  Section  1832  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  subsection  (c)  and  redesignating 
subsections  (d)  through  (h)  as  sut>sections 


sale  of  small  businesses,  because  banks 
and  other  third  party  lenders  often 
consider  them  to  be  credit  risits.  Sta- 


and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations. 
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States  of  AiiH>na  and  South  Dakota. 
This  oHnpact  provides  for  the  estab- 
lishment and  operation  of  facilities  for 
regional  management  of  low-level 
wastes.  The  U.S.  Congress,  by  enacting 
the  Low-Level  Radioactive  Waste 
PoUcy  Act,  as  amended,  encourages 
the  use  of  compacts  for  this  purpose.  I 
hope  we  can  see  speedy  passage  of  the 
Western  low-level  waste  compact  by 
the  Congress  this  session.* 

By  Mr.  MATSUNAGA  (for  him- 
self. Mr.  Rockefeller,  and  Mr. 
Melcher): 
S.  718.  A  bill  to  eliminate  discrimina- 
tion  with   regard   to   mental    illness 
under  Medicare;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

MKDICARX  MZNTAI.  ILLNESS  NON- 
DISCUMIIIATION  ACT 

Mr.  ICATSUNAGA.  Mr.  President, 
George  Bernard  Shaw  told  us  in  "Man 
and  Superman"  that:  "•  •  •  The  sound 
body  is  the  product  of  a  sound  mind." 
To  achieve  that  goal  I  rise  today  to  in- 
troduce "The  Medicare  Mental  Illness 
Non-Discrimination  Act  of  1987"  along 
with  my  distinguished  colleagues  Sen- 
ator RocKKncLLER  of  West  Virginia  and 
Senator  Melcher  of  Montana  as  co- 
sponsors. 

This  bill  would  simply  mark  the  be- 
ginning of  the  legislative  journey 
toward  equality  for  the  mentally  ill 
under  the  Medicare  Program.  Unfortu- 
nately, current  budgetary  constraints 
preclude  a  more  comprehensive  ap- 
proach toward  providing  true  parity 
for  the  mentally  ill. 

As  we  all  know,  the  elderly  popula- 
tion is  growing  in  size  and  will  repre- 
sent a  larger  proportion  of  the  total 
population  in  the  future.  E]stimates 
have  indicated  that  some  15  to  20  per- 
cent, between  3  and  5  million,  of  our 
more  than  25  million  elderly  Ameri- 
cans have  significant  mental  illness, 
yet  they  are  being  denied  adequate 
treatment  because  of  the  discriminato- 
ry caps  placed  on  psychiatric  treat- 
ment under  Medicare.  Under  the 
present  system,  outpatient  benefits 
are  limited  to  $250  after  copayment 
and  deductible.  The  limit  has  not  been 
Increased  since  the  Medicare  Pro- 
gram's inception  in  1965.  This  amount 
in  constant  dollars  buys  about  $57 
worth  of  care  in  1987.  The  benefit 
would  need  to  be  raised  to  $2,200— 
before  copayment  and  deductible— to 
give  our  elderly  Americans  equivalent 
purchasing  power  today. 

Within  the  past  few  years,  exciting 
new  breakthroughs  in  the  treatment 
and  etiology  of  mental  disorders  have 
significantly  changed  our  understand- 
ing of  the  causes  of  mental  disorders 
and  have  given  us  the  ability  to  treat 
such  disorders  more  effectively.  For 
example,  researchers  have  demon- 
strated that  memory  loss  and  other 
cognitive  deficits  of  Alzheimer's  dis- 
ease may  be  modifiable  with  medica- 
tion and  that  more  than  85  percent  of 


all  severe  depression  may  be  effective- 
ly treated  using  drugs  and  psychother- 
apy. 

Access  to  these  and  other  advances 
is  largely  denied  our  elderly  popula- 
tion because  of  the  Medicare  coverage 
policy.  If  adequate  outpatient  cover- 
age were  available,  some  of  the  20  to 
30  percent  of  elderly  individuals  who 
have  been  labeled  as  senile  while  actu- 
ally having  reversible  conditions, 
might  enjoy  the  dignity,  productivity, 
and  independent  living  which  are  the 
keystones  of  the  Older  Americans  Act 
of  1965. 

Studies  have  found  that  there  is  an 
offset  effect— in  other  words,  a  reduc- 
tion in  other  health  care  utilization— 
when  outpatient  mental  health  serv- 
ices are  offered.  The  offset  effect  is 
most  likely  to  reduce  hospital  inpa- 
tient utilization,  and  has  been  docu- 
mented to  be  most  noticeable  for  those 
over  age  65.  In  one  study,  an  analysis 
of  all  claims  for  individuals  in  the  Fed- 
eral Employee  Health  Benefits  Pro- 
gram also  showed  similar  reductions, 
with  the  greatest  offsetting  reduction 
in  other  health  care  use  found  in  the 
population  aged  65  and  over,  after 
they  were  offered  outpatient  mental 
health  services. 

Elderly  people  are  most  likely  to 
have  significant  assaults  on  their  self- 
esteem  as  they  lose  close  friends,  rela- 
tives, and  meaningful  work.  These 
losses  place  the  elderly  at  significant 
emotional  risk.  For  instance,  in  1982, 
while  the  population  over  age  65  ac- 
counted for  just  over  10  percent  of  the 
U£.  population,  those  over  age  65 
comprised  17  percent  of  the  deaths  by 
suicide. 

Psychiatric  symptoms  are  also  fre- 
quently nonspecific  and  commonly 
occur  in  other  medical  illnesses,  as 
well  as  in  psychiatric  disease.  There  is 
evidence  indicating  that  having  a  psy- 
chiatric diagnosis  is  associated  with  a 
high  risk  of  other  medical  illness. 

There  are  also  a  number  of  physical 
illnesses  which  upon  initial  presenta- 
tion, appear  to  be  nervous  or  mental 
disorders.  The  research  literature  fully 
documents  psychiatric  illness  pro- 
duced by  infections,  thyroid  gland  dys- 
function, chronic  encephalopathy  re- 
lated to  heart  block,  carcinoma  of  the 
pancreas,  hyperthyroidism,  Wilson's 
disease,  subacute  encephalitis,  and 
strokes. 

These  studies  also  emphasize  the  im- 
portance of  the  interrelationships  of 
specific  psychiatric  symptoms  and  spe- 
cific medical  diseases.  Physicians  in 
practice  must  continually  weigh  such 
p$ychological  factors  as  personality 
traits  to  properly  treat  rheumatoid  ar- 
thritis, hypertension,  peptic  ulcer,  dia- 
betes, ulcerative  colitis,  allergic  skin 
infection,  bronchial  asthma,  coronary 
disease,  and  cancer.  Furthermore,  el- 
derly individuals  are  likely  to  take  an 
average  of  10  medications,  which  may 
interact  to  produce  psychiatric  symp- 


toms and  may  need  appropriate  medi- 
cal monitoring. 

Despite  these  many  mental  health 
needs,  the  elderly  population  receives 
only  6  percent  of  the  community 
mental  health  services  and  2  percent 
of  private  psychiatric  services.  Most 
researchers  agree  that  the  mental 
health  needs  of  the  elderly  are  under- 
served,  disagreeing  only  on  the  extent 
to  which  they  are  caused  by  our  exist- 
ing Miedicare  coverage  policy  which 
has  discouraged  beneficiaries  from 
seeking  needed  psychiatric  and  other 
mental  health  services. 

Two  decades  have  passed  since  the 
enactment  of  landmark  Medicare  leg- 
islation. It  is  time  to  address  its  serious 
gaps  io  coverage.  The  100th  Congress 
should  take  the  time  to  make  long 
overdue  changes  for  this  very  fragile 
portioo  of  our  elderly  population  in 
order  that  the  needy  may  receive  the 
necessary  care. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 

RECORt*. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  718 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of   the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

SK(TI(I\  I.  SIIOKTTITI.K. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Medicare 
Mental  Illness  Non-Discrimination  Act". 
sKc.  ■>.  K|\r>iN(:s  vvn  iikci.ak  \tiiin  uk  hi  kih)sk. 

(a)  PiKDiNGS.— The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  between  15  and  25  percent  of  the  elder- 
ly suffer  from  significant  symptoms  of 
mental  illness: 

(2)  in  spite  of  potential  benefits  of  treat- 
ment, elderly  persons  are  not  represented 
proportionately  in  the  mental  health  care 
delivery  system: 

(3)  Medicare  benefits  must  be  eQualized  to 
better  assure  care  in  appropriate  institution- 
al settings  for  those  elderly  persons  in  need 
of  such  services: 

(4)  medically  necessary  outpatient  care 
must  be  available  for  those  elderly  persons 
with  mental,  emotional,  or  nervous  disor- 
ders that  do  not  require  institutional  care: 

(5)  in  1982  elderly  persons  comprised  more 
than  10  per  centum  of  the  general  popula- 
tion of  the  United  States  but  accounted  for 
almost  80  per  centum  of  the  suicides: 

(6)  severe  organic  brain  disorders  afflict 
one  million  elderly  individuals  and  mild  to 
moderate  organic  disorders  afflict  another 
two  million  elderly  individuals: 

(7)  miiny  individuals  who  need  assistance 
for  emotional  disturbances  will  not  be  to  re- 
ceive assistance  under  the  the  present 
system:  and 

(8)  since  its  enactment  more  than  20  years 
ago  those  sections  of  title  XVIII  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  restricting  coverage  for 
mental  illness  have  not  been  revised  and  in- 
flation has,  in  effect,  further  reduced  the 
limited  coverage  originally  envisioned  by 
Congre»s. 

(b)  PoRPOSE.— It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act 
to  provide  for  coverage  of  mental  illness  on 
an  equal  basis  with  coverage  of  other  illness. 
SK(  .  :i.  .>n-:i>l(  AKK  PK«>VISI<)NS. 

(a)  Removal  of  Limitation  of  Expendi- 
tures FOR  Outpatient  Services— 


( 1 )  Section  1832  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  subsection  (c)  and  redesignating 
subsections  (d)  through  (h)  as  subsections 
(c)  through  (g).  respectively. 

(2)  Section  1866(a)(2)(A)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  second  sentence  thereof. 

(b)  Application.— The  amendments  made 
by  subsection  (a)  shall  apply  to  expenses  in- 
curred in  calendar  years  beginning  on  or 
after  January  1,  1988. 


By  Mr.  PRYOR  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Heinz,  and  Mr.  Boren): 
S.  719.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  provide  that 
certain  minimum  tax  and  accounting 
rules  (added  by  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of 
1986)  applicable  to  installment  obliga- 
tions shall  not  apply  to  obligations 
arising  from  sales  of  property  by  non- 
dealers;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

installment  sales  rules  FOR  SMALL 

businesses 
•  Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  a  bill  to  preserve  an 
important  form  of  financing  used  in 
the  sale  of  most  small  businesses, 
seller-provided  installment  financing. 

Last  year.  Congress  worked  long  and 
hard  to  pass  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of 
1986  with  its  basic  principles  of  a 
broad  tax  base  and  lower  rates.  As 
long  as  the  promised  lower  rates  go 
into  effect,  I  will  continue  to  support 
implementation  of  these  principles  in 
or(ier  to  avoid  further  dislocations  in 
the  economy  caused  by  constantly 
changing  tax  laws. 

Although  I  oppose  significant  re- 
working of  the  Tax  Reform  Act  at  this 
time,  I  do  believe  that  Congress  should 
make  adjustments  in  the  act  when 
provisions  subsequently  prove  to  have 
unintended  consequences  on  segments 
of  the  economy. 

The  proportionate  disallowance  rule 
for  installment  sales  has  the  unintend- 
ed effect  of  repealing  the  use  of  in- 
stallment sales  accounting  for  the  sale 
of  most  small  businesses.  This  result 
was  not  intended,  and,  therefore,  Con- 
gress should  consider  fine  tuning  the 
rule  to  provide  a  small  business  excep- 
tion for  nondealers,  that  is,  for  tax- 
payers selling  property  not  held  pri- 
marily for  sale  in  the  ordinary  course 
of  trade  or  business. 

Under  the  old  rules,  sellers  of  small 
businesses  paid  taxes  on  the  profits  of 
sales  in  the  year  they  actually  received 
payments  from  buyers.  The  Tax 
Reform  Act  requires  now  that  they 
calculate  their  tax  obligation  each 
year  by  multiplying  their  total  debt  by 
a  ratio  of  the  installment  note  to  their 
total  assets.  The  net  result  of  this 
complicated  rule  is  that  each  year 
most  sellers  of  small  businesses  will 
have  an  immediate  tax  liability  far  in 
excess  of  cash  received  from  the  sale 
in  that  year.  Consequently,  most  tax- 
payers selling  small  businesses  will  not 
be  able  to  use  seller  financing. 

As  I  have  stated  before,  this  result  is 
unfortunate  and  unintended.  Install- 
ment accounting  is  essential  to  the 


sale  of  small  businesses,  because  banks 
and  other  third  party  lenders  often 
consider  them  to  be  credit  risks.  Sta- 
tistics demonstrate  that  95  percent  of 
all  small  business  sales  involve  seller 
financing.  The  bottom  line  in  most 
small  business  sales  is  that  all  other 
forms  of  financing  are  either  not  avail- 
able or  not  economically  affordable. 
This  form  of  financing  is  especially 
important  in  rural  States  like  Arkan- 
sas where  there  are  fewer  third  party 
lenders. 

Mr.  President,  my  bill  will  restore  in- 
stallment financing  as  an  option  for 
small  business  sales,  and  it  will  do  so 
without  making  significant  changes  to 
the  basic  principles  of  the  Tax  Reform 
Act.  I  call  upon  my  colleagues  to  join 
with  me  in  support  of  this  bill.  I  ask 
that  a  copy  of  the  bill  be  inserted  in 
the  Record  at  this  time. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  719 
Be  it  enacted  by  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled. 

SK(TIO\  I    (KKTAIN  MrMMIMTAX  AMI  \(((>1ST 
IN»;  Rl  I.KS  AIM'I.UAIll.K  TO  INST  M.I, 

mkvt  (m<i.I(;\tii)ns  not  to   \i'I'i.> 

to    SAI.KS    ok    I'KOl'KKT^     in     VON. 
DKAI.KK.'^. 

(a)  Minimum  Tax.— The  1st  sentence  of 
paragraph  (6)  of  section  56(a)  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1986  (relating  to  ad- 
justments in  computing  alternative  mini- 
mum taxable  income)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "In  the  case  of"  and  all  that  follows 
through  "installment  method"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "In  the 
case  of  any  disposition  after  March  1.  1986. 
of  property  described  in  section  1221(1). 
income  from  such  disposition  shall  be  deter- 
mined without  regard  to  the  installment 
method". 

(b)  Regular  Tax.— Clause  (1)  of  section 
453C(e)(l)(A)  of  such  Code  (defining  appli- 
cable installment  obligation)  is  amending  by 
adding  "or"  at  the  end  of  subclause  (I),  by 
striking  out  "or"  at  the  end  of  the  subclause 
(II)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "and",  and 
by  striking  out  subclause  (III). 

(c)  Effective  Date.— 

(1)  Subsection  (a).— The  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  take  effect  as  if 
included  in  the  amendment  made  by  section 
701(a)  of  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1986. 

(2)  Subsection  (b>.— The  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (b)  shall  take  effect  ais  if 
included  in  the  amendment  made  by  section 
8U(a)  of  such  Act. 

(3)  Election.— A  taxpayer  may  elect  to 
have  the  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  not  apply  to  dispositions  of  property 
made  prior  to  January  1.  1987.  With  respect 
to  a  taxpayer  who  makes  such  election,  ap- 
plicable installment  obligation  shall,  for 
purposes  of  section  56(a)(6).  be  defined 
without  regard  to  the  amendment  made  by 
subsection  (b).« 


By  Mr.  PELL  (by  request): 
S.  720.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961  and  the  Arms 
Export  Control  Act  to  authorize  addi- 
tional development  and  security  assist- 
ance  programs   for  fiscal   year   1988. 


and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations. 

international  SECimiTY  AND  DEVELOPMENT 
COOPERATION  ACT 

•  Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  at  the  request  of  the 
administration  its  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  international  development 
and  security  assistance  programs  for 
fiscal  year  1988,  the  International  Se- 
curity and  Development  Cooperation 
Act  of  1987. 

The  administration's  bill  authorizes 
$9,440,761,000  for  military  assistance 
programs.  $3,587,000,000  for  the  Ek:o- 
nomic  Security  Fund,  and 
$2,453,197,000  for  development  assist- 
ance programs  for  a  total  authoriza- 
tion request  under  the  bill  of 
$11,893,958,000.  This  reflects  an  over- 
all 9-percent  increase  at)ove  the  cur- 
rent level  of  funds  provided  for  these 
programs  in  the  fiscal  year  1987  con- 
tinuing resolution.  Divided  into  its 
component  parts,  the  request  repre- 
sents a  16-percent  increase  over  cur- 
rent spending  for  military  programs, 
and  a  5-percent  increase  over  current 
spending  in  nonmilitary  bilateral  as- 
sistance. 

The  administration's  proposed  bill, 
when  looked  at  in  comparison  with  ap- 
propriated funds  for  this  current  fiscal 
year,  reflect  the  trend  evidenced  since 
this  administration  took  office  in  1981 
of  increased  emphasis  on  security  as- 
sistance programs  as  an  adjunct  to  its 
defense  buildup. 

When  President  Reagan  took  office 
in  1981.  total  economic  assistance,  in- 
cluding bilateral  development  assist- 
ance, multilateral  development  bank 
contributions,  and  food  aid  were  48 
percent  of  the  total  foreign  assistance 
budget.  Security  assistance,  comprised 
of  the  Economic  Security  Fund  [ESF], 
grant  military  aid  [MAP],  foreign  mili- 
tary sales  credits  [FMS],  antiterrorism 
and  peacekeeping  activities  comprised 
52  percent  of  the  foreign  aid  budget. 

In  the  administration's  fiscal  year 
1988  budget  request  for  foreign  assist- 
ance, the  bulk  of  which  is  contained  in 
the  legislation  which  I  am  introducing 
today,  economic  development  assist- 
ance has  shrunk  to  37  percent  while 
security  assistance  has  grown  to  63 
percent  of  the  foreign  assistance 
budget. 

With  respect  to  the  authorization  re- 
quests, Secretary  of  State  Shultz, 
Under  Secretary  of  State  Derwinski, 
A.I.D.  Administrator  McPherson.  De- 
fense Security  Assistance  Agency  Di- 
rector Gast,  and  our  public  witnesses 
made  persuasive  appeals  for  all  or 
some  of  the  administration's  request. 
Secretary  Shultz  stated  his  position 
succinctly  as  follows: 

We  face  a  serious  foreign  affairs  budget 
crisis.  If  left  uncorrected,  it  will  directly 
threaten  our  ability  to  exercise  coherent 
and  consistent  foreign  policy  leadership  In 
suprK>rt  of  our  national  interests. 
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In  the  context  of  our  foreign  policy 
alone.  I  believe  the  committee,  and  ul- 
timately the  Senate,  would  approve  in- 
creases of  the  magnitude  requested  by 
the  administration,  albeit  with  some 
shifting  of  the  priorities  contained  in 
the  request.  However,  we  cannot  looli 
at  the  administration's  request  in  a 
vacuum.  It  must  be  reviewed  in  the 
context  of  overall  budget  constraints. 
and  when  viewed  in  that  context,  it  is. 
in  my  Judgment,  unrealistic  to  seek  a  9 
percent  increase  in  foreign  aid  this 
year. 

As  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
continues  its  consideration  of  this  leg- 
idation.  I  hope  that  the  committee 
and  the  administration  will  engage  in 
a  dialogue  that  permits  some  compro- 
mise to  emerge— a  compromise  that 
both  provides  for  the  funding  of  our 
most  essential  security  and  humanitar- 
ian programs  and  takes  into  account 
the  severe  constraints  imposed  upon 
us  by  the  magnitude  of  the  Federal 
budget  deficit. 

I  reserve  my  right  to  support  or 
oppose  this  bill,  as  well  as  any  suggest- 
ed amendments  to  it.  when  the  matter 
is  considered  by  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
bill  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point,  together  with  a  section-by-sec- 
tion analysis  thereof  prepared  by  the 
Department  of  State,  and  the  letter  of 
transmittal  from  the  Acting  Secretary 
of  State. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  720 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatiixs    of    the    United    Stales    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

SHORT  TITLE 

SccTiOH  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"International   Security    and   Development 
Cooperatin  Act  of  1987". 
TITLE  I-MIUTARY  ASSISTANCE  AND 
SALES  AND  RELATED  PROGRAMS 

FOREIGN  MILITARY  SALES  CREDIT 
AtTTHORIZATION  AND  AGGREGATE  CEILINGS 

Sic.  101.  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  section 
31(a)  of  the  Arms  Ex[>ort  Control  Act  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows:  "There  are  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  to  the  President 
to  carry  out  this  Act  $4,421,150,000  for  fiscal 
year  1988". 

(b)  Section  31(b)(1)  of  the  Arms  Export 
Control  Act  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(bKl)  The  total  amount  of  credits  ex- 
tended under  section  23  of  this  Act  shall  not 
exceed  $4,421,150,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
1988.". 

(C)  The  first  sentence  of  section  31(b)(2) 
of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(2)  Of  the  aKKregate  amount  of  financing 
provided  under  this  section,  not  more  than 
$1,321,150,000  may  be  made  available  at 
concessional  rates  of  interest.". 

(d)  FMS  FiiCANciRc  roR  Israel.— Israel 
shall  be  released  from  its  contractual  liabil- 
ity to  repay  the  United  States  Government 
with  respect  to  credits  provided  during 
ft«cal  year  1988  pursuant  to  section  23  of 
the  Arms  Export  Control  Act. 


(t)  FMS  Financing  for  Egyft.— Egypt 
shall  be  released  from  its  contractual  liabil- 
ity to  repay  the  United  States  Government 
with  respect  to  credits  provided  during 
fiscal  year  1988  pursuant  to  section  23  of 
the  Arms  Export  Control  Act. 

terms  of  foreign  military  sales  credits 

Stec.  102.  (a)  Section  23(c)  of  the  Arms 
Export  Control  Act  is  amended  by  striking 
out  the  parenthetical  phrase  in  subpara- 
graph (B). 

(b)  Loan  agreements  made  on  market  rate 
terms  pursuant  to  section  23  of  the  Arms 
Export  Control  Act  since  October  1.  1984. 
may  t>e  amended  to  fix  the  interest  rates  ap- 
plicable to  undisbursed  funds  as  of  the  time 
each  disbursement  is  made. 

SALES  FROM  STOCKS 

Sfec.  103.  Section  21  of  the  Arms  Export 
Control  Act  is  amended  by  adding  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

■■(j)  In  the  case  of  a  sale  under  subsection 
(a)<l)(B)  of  this  section,  the  President  may 
contract  for  the  procurement  of  replace- 
ment major  defense  equipment  if  the  eligi- 
ble country  or  international  organization 
pr(j\ides  the  United  Slates  Government 
with  a  dependable  undertaking  as  described 
in  section  22(a)  of  this  Act.". 

reports  regarding  sales  program 

Stc.  104.  (a)  Sections  25(a)(9)  and 
25(B)(10)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act 
are  repealed. 

quarterly  reports 

Sfec.  105.  Section  36(a)  of  the  Arms  Export 
Control  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
parenthetical  clause  in  the  text  preceding 
paragraph  (1)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
■■(except  that  the  material  transmitted  pur- 
suant to  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  of  this  sub- 
section may  be  contained  in  a  classified  ad- 
dendum to  such  report)". 

rSgistration  fees  for  munitions  control 
licenses 

^c.  106.  Section  38(b)(1)  of  the  Arms 
Export  Control  Act  is  amended  by  adding 
after  the  first  sentence  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 

■•Por  each  fiscal  year.  $100,000  of  such  reg- 
istration fees  shall  be  credited  to  a  Depart- 
ment of  State  account  to  be  available  with- 
out fiscal  year  limitation  only  for  the  pay- 
ment of  expenses  incurred  in  automating 
munitions  control  functions  and  processing 
munitions  control  license  applications,  in- 
cluding developing,  procuring  and  utilizing 
computer  equipment  and  related  software.". 

disqualification  for  violation  of 
international  traffic  in  arms  regulations 

3ec.  107.  (a)  Section  38(d)  of  the  Arms 
Export  Control  Act  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

■•<d)  No  contract  between  a  foreign  gov- 
ernment and  a  person  convicted  or  debarred 
for  a  violation  of  this  section  or  section  39 
or  of  any  rule  or  regulation  issued  under 
either  section  may  be  approved  for  financ- 
ing under  this  Act  during  the  twelve  months 
following  the  date  of  such  conviction  or  de- 
barment.'. 

(b)  This  section  shall  take  effect  upon  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  or  October  1. 
1987,  whichever  is  later.  The  amendment 
made  by  this  section  applies  with  respect  to 
convictions  or  debarments  occurring  on  or 
after  the  effective  date  of  this  section. 

waiver  of  penalty  interest  on  FMS 
ARREARAGES 

Sec  108.  The  President  shall  waive  the 
collection  of  penalty  charges  that  have  ac- 
crued or  may  accrue  on  loans  made  pursu- 


ant to  section  23  or  section  24  of  the  Arms 
Export  Control  Act. 

MILITARY  ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  1$9.  Section  504(a)<l)  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

■•(a)(1)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  President  to  carry  out  the 
purpose!  of  this  chapter  $1,329,800,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  1988.". 

EXCLUSION  OF  SALARIES  FROM  TRAINING  PRICES 

Sec  110.  The  last  sentence  of  paragraph 
(3)  of  section  503(a)  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961  is  amended  by  inserting  im- 
mediately after  the  phrase  'under  para- 
graph (3)"  the  phrase  ■"or  from  funds  made 
available  on  a  nonrepayable  basis  under  sec- 
tion 23  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act" 
and  by  inserting  after  the  words  'Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States"  the  phrase 
"(other  than  the  Coast  Guard)". 

STOCSKPILING  OF  DEFENSE  ARTICLES  FOR 
I  THAILAND 

Sec.  111.  Section  514(c)  of  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961  is  amended  by  inserting 
",  Thailand,  ■  after  "Korea". 

Excess  DEFENSE  ARTICLES  FOR  NATO'S 
SOUTHERN  FLANK 

Sec.  112.  Section  516(a)  of  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961  is  amended  by  striking 
out  the  phrase  'during  the  fiscal  years  1987 
and  1988  ". 

INTERtlATIONAL  MILITARY  EDUCATION  AND 
TRAINING 

Sec  U3.  Section  542  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

Sec  542.  Authorizations  of  Appropria- 
tions—There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  the  President  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  chapter  $56,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  1988.". 

peacekeeping  operations 
Sec  114.  Section  5S2(a)  of  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(a)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  the  President  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses Of  this  chapter,  in  addition  to 
amounts  otherwise  available  for  such  pur- 
poses. $46,311,000  for  fiscal  year  1988.". 

antiterrorism  assistance 
Sec  115.  Section  575(a)  of  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"Sec  575.  Authorization  of  Appropria- 
tions.—(a)  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  President  to  carry  out  the 
purpose*  of  this  chapter  $9,840,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  1988."". 

uncommitted  FMS  CREDITS  FOR  THE 
PHILIPPINES 

Sec  116.  Uncommitted  balances  of  loans 
made  to  the  Philippines  pursuant  to  section 
23  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act  since  Oc- 
tober 1.  1984,  may  be  disbursed  without  re- 
quirement of  repayment  of  principal  or  in- 
terest. 

TITLE  II-ECONOMIC  SUPPORT  FUND 

AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec  201.  Section  532(a)  of  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(a)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  the  President  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  chapter  $3,587,500,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  1988.". 
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emergency  ASSISTANCE 

Sec  202.  Section  533(a)  of  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961  is  amended  by  striking 
out     "the     fiscal     year     1986     and     up     to 
$75,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1987  "  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "any  fiscal  year". 
TITLE  III— DEVELOPMENT 
ASSISTANCE 
AGRICULTURE.  RURAL  DEVELOPMENT.  AND 
NUTRITION 

Sec  301.  The  first  sentence  of  section 
103(a)(2)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  the  President  for  purposes  of  this  section, 
in  addition  to  funds  otherwise  available  for 
such  purposes,  $471,000,000  for  fiscal  year 
1988". 

CHILD  SURVIVAL  FUND 

Sec  302.  Section  104(c)(2)(B)  of  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1961  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(B)  In  addition  to  funds  other»"ise  avail- 
able for  such  purposes,  there  are  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  to  the  President 
$61,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1988  for  use  in 
carrying  out  this  paragraph.  Amounts  ap- 
propriated under  this  subparagraph  are  au- 
thorized to  remain  available  until  expended. 
Except  as  provided  in  this  section,  assist- 
ance provided  under  this  paragraph  may  be 
made  available  notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  this  or  any  other  Act.  ". 

POPULATION  AND  HEALTH 

Sec  303.  Section  104(g)(1)  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

■■(1)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  the  President,  in  addition  to  funds 
otherwise  available  for  such  purposes— 

"(A)  $207,500,000  for  fiscal  year  1988  to 
carry  out  subsection  (b)  of  this  section:  and 

■(B)  $120,100,000  for  fiscal  year  1988  to 
carry  out  subsection  (c)  of  this  section.'. 

EDUCATION  AND  HUMAN  RESOURCES 
DEVELOPMENT 

Sec  304.  The  second  sentence  of  section 
105(a)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

'There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  the  President  for  the  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion, in  addition  to  funds  otherwise  avail- 
able for  such  purposes.  $123,650,000  for 
fiscal  year  1988,  which  are  authorized  lo 
remain  available  until  expended.'. 

PRIVATE  SECTOR,  ENERGY.  AND  PRIVATE  AND 
VOLUNTARY  ORGANIZATIONS 

Sec.  305.  Section  106  of  the  Foreign  As.sist- 
ance  Act  of  1961  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"Sec  106.  Private  Secttor,  Energy,  and 
Private  and  Voluntary  Organizations.— 
(a)  The  Private  Sector.— The  Congress 
findis  that  a  private  enterprise  economy  is 
the  most  efficient  means  of  achieving  broad- 
based  economic  development,  that  private 
enterprises  that  are  allowed  to  respond  to 
profitable  opportunities  in  a  free  market 
produce  jobs,  managerial  skills  and  econom- 
ic growth,  and  that  significant  equity  objec- 
tives can  be  achieved  when  market  forces 
operate  to  stimulate  an  economy. 

"The  Congress  recognizes  that  many  de- 
veloping countries  have  not  relied  on  open, 
competitive  markets  to  determine  resource 
allocations  in  many  sectors  of  their  econo- 
mies. Instead,  governments  have  often  at- 
tempted to  direct  essential  activity  in  agri- 
cultural and  industrial  production  and  trade 
by  centralized  governmental  determina- 
tions.   Government    regulations    have    also 


created  severe  economic  distortions:  limita- 
tions on  the  buying  and  selling  of  foreign 
exchange  have  often  distorted  foreign  ex- 
change rates  in  ways  which  amount  to  a  tax 
on  exports  and  a  subsidy  on  imports:  bank- 
ing restrictions,  particularly  interest  rate 
regulations,  frequently  operate  to  inhibit 
savings  and  the  expansion  of  capital  re- 
sources: price-fixing  and  government  subsi- 
dy programs  often  perpetuate  inefficient 
production,  frequently  at  the  expense  of  the 
agricultural  sector:  tax  policy  and  adminis- 
tration often  do  not  serve  to  foster  develop- 
ment or  to  encourage  saving  and  invest- 
ment. 

■Assistance  provided  under  this  section 
should  foster  the  movement  of  developing 
countries  towards  a  free  market  society  and 
the  establishment  of  viable,  competitive 
markets  and  the  expansion  of  private  enter- 
prise, including  cooperatives,  including  co- 
operatives, in  such  countries.  Such  assist- 
ance should  include  support  for  a  country's 
efforts  to  reform  policies,  procedures,  regu- 
lations and  laws  affecting  the  role  of  the 
private  sector  in  the  economy,  and  assist- 
ance lo  specific  projects  lo  stimulate  the 
growth  of  the  indigenous  private  sector  and 
development  in  both  rural  and  urban  areas. 
"(b)  Private  and  Voluntary  Organiza- 
tions.—The  Congress  recognizes  that  pri- 
vate and  voluntary  organizations  and  coop- 
eratives bring  unique  skills  to  bear  on  the 
development  process.  By  virtue  of  their 
links  with  private  institutions  in  developing 
countries,  such  organizations  and  coopera- 
tives often  serve  effectively  to  engage  rural 
and  urban  poor  in  their  nation's  develop- 
ment. Moreover,  by  virtue  of  their  support 
within  the  United  States,  such  organizations 
and  cooperatives  are  a  means  for  mobilizing 
among  the  general  public  not  only  a  broader 
awareness  of  the  pressing  needs  of  develop- 
ing countries,  but  also  for  generating  pri- 
vate resources  for  international  develop- 
ment. These  organizations  are  often  able  to 
reach  and  benefit  sectors  of  the  population 
not  normally  served  by  other  private  sector 
institutions  or  direct  government  programs. 
In  order  to  foster  the  activities  of  private 
and  voluntary  organizations  and  coopera- 
tives (as  well  as  regional  and  international 
development  organizations),  assistance  may 
be  provided  for  programs  of  technical  coop- 
eration and  development  in  conjuction  with 
those  organizations. 

•(c)  Energy.— The  Congress  recognizes 
that  energy  development  and  production 
are  vital  elements  in  the  development  proc- 
ess, and  that  energy  shortages  in  developing 
countries  greatly  limit  the  development 
process  in  such  countries.  The  energy  con- 
straints faced  by  most  developing  countries 
are  severe.  These  countries,  especially  the 
poorest,  have  inadequate  energy  supplies 
for  economic  growth  and  lo  meet  minimal 
domestic  requirements,  and  must  continual- 
ly face  the  problems  of  unmanageable  de- 
mands for  foreign  exchange  in  order  to 
import  oil.  and  environmental  degradation 
from  an  over-exploited  traditional  fuel  re- 
source base. 

'In  order  lo  help  developing  counties  alle- 
viate their  energy  problems  by  improving 
their  ability  to  use  indigenous  energy  re- 
sources to  produce  the  energy  needed  by 
their  economies,  assistance  may  be  provided 
to  enable  such  countries  to  prepare  for  and 
undertake  development  of  their  energy  re- 
sources. Such  assistance  may  include  efforts 
to:  help  countries  analyze  critical  national 
energy  issues  with  an  emphasis,  where  ap- 
propriate, on  the  importance  of  market  pric- 
ing policies  and  the  hidden  costs  attached  to 


subsidies  which  skew  investment  and  <»n- 
sumption  decisions:  identify  and  encourage 
the  implementation  of  trade  and  investment 
policies  that  stimulate  the  private  sector 
and  the  operation  of  market  forces  to  allo- 
cate resources;  promote  policies  and  pro- 
grams that  provide  for  essential  energy  (in- 
cluding biomass  fuels)  requirements  espe- 
cially for  food  production,  processing,  and 
distribution;  support  projects  to  develop. 
demonstrate,  and  disseminate  renewable 
energy  technologies  suited  to  the  local  envi- 
ronment: support  efforts  to  undertake  pri- 
mary data  collection  and  analysis;  assist 
host  government  conservation  programs  to 
improve  energy  efficiency  support  efforts  to 
train  personnel  and  establish  long-term  in- 
stitutional relationships  between  developing 
country  institutions  and  United  States  uni- 
versities and  centers  for  research  in  the 
public  and  private  sectors:  and  support  pro- 
grams that  assist  developing  countries  in  re- 
search, particularly  fuelwcxKl  research. 

■'(d)  Special  Development  Problems.— 
The  Congress  recognizes  that  assistance  to 
developing  countries  will  sometimes  be  re- 
quired in  order  to  address  special  develop- 
ment problems  and  research  needs.  Such  as- 
sistance may  include  programs  of  research 
into,  and  evaluation  of.  the  process  of  eco- 
nomic development  in  developing  countries 
and  areas,  the  factors  affecting  the  relative 
success  and  costs  of  development  activities, 
and  the  means,  techniques,  and  such  other 
aspects  of  development  assistance  in  order 
lo  render  such  assistance  of  increasing  value 
and  benefit:  programs  of  reconstruction  fol- 
lowing natural  or  manmade  disasters  and 
programs  of  disaster  preparedness,  includ- 
ing the  prediction  of  and  contingency  plan- 
ning for  natural  disasters  abroad;  other  pro- 
grams designed  to  help  solve  special  devel- 
opment problems  Including  efforts  to  make 
possible  proper  utilization  of  infrastructure 
and  related  projects  funded  with  earlier 
United  Slates  assistance:  and  programs  of 
urban  development. 

■<e)  Authorization  or  Appropriations.— 
The  President  is  authorized  to  furnish  as- 
sistance, on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  he 
may  determine,  for  activities  lo  carry  out 
the  purpo.ses  of  this  section.  There  are  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  to  the  President 
for  purposes  of  ihis  section,  in  addition  to 
funds  otherwise  a\ailable  for  such  purposes, 
$162,700,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1988. 
Amounts  appropriated  under  this  section 
are  authorized  to  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended. 

■(f)  Allocation  of  Funds.— The  full 
amount  of  assistance  provided  for  private 
sector  activities  through  intermediate  credit 
institutions  and  non-governmental  organiza- 
tions pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this 
chapter  may  be  considered  to  have  t>een  au- 
thorized by  and  may  be  attributed  lo  the 
provision  of  this  chapter  which  serves  as  the 
primary  justification  for  furnishing  such  as- 
sistance. ". 

private  sector  revolving  fund 
Sec    306.   The   first   sentence   of   section 
108(b)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Of  the  funds  made  available  under  this 
chapter  and  chapter  7  of  this  part  in  fiscal 
year  1988.  up  to  $12,000,000  may  be  deposit- 
ed in  this  account.'. 

private  sector  assistance 
Sec  307.  Section  122  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion: 
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"(f)  The  provisions  of  section  620(r)  of 
this  Act  shall  not  apply  In  the  case  of  loans 
Buule  at  or  near  market  rates  of  interest  to 
prhrate  borrowers  pursuant  to  the  authority 
contained  in  this  chapter,  chapter  7  of  part 
I.  or  chapter  4  of  part  II  of  this  Act  if  the 
President  determines  that  by  not  applying 
such  provisions  repayment  to  the  United 
States  is  likely  to  be  greater  than  if  such 
provisicms  were  applicable." 

COST-SHASING 

Sac.  308.  (a)  Sections  124(d)  and  (e)  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  are  hereby 
repealed. 

(b>  Section  110  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  sentence: 

"The  President  may  on  a  case-by-case 
basis  waive  the  requirements  of  this  section 
for  financial  or  "in-IUnd"  contributions  in 
the  case  of  programs,  projects,  or  activities 
in  developing  countries.  In  those  cases 
where  such  a  waiver  is  approved,  the  Presi- 
dent shall  encourage  such  country  to  make 
an  appropriate  contribution  for  such  pro- 
gram, project,  or  activity.". 

TITU:  IV— ASSISTANCE  FOR  SUB- 
SAHARAN  AFRICA 

DEVELOPmCirT  FUND  FOR  AFPtCA 

Sbc.  401.  Part  I  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1061  is  amended  by  adding  after 
chapter  6  the  following  new  chapter; 

"CHAPTER  7-DEVELOPMENT  FUND 
FOR  AFRICA 

"Sk.  471.  PiKDiMCS.— The  Congress  finds 
as  follows: 

"(1)  African  Governments,  the  United 
States,  and  bilateral  and  multilateral  donors 
recognize  that  Africa  is  today  at  a  critical 
Juncture.  If  not  addressed,  the  economic 
crisis  affecting  Africa  will  condemn  the 
countries  and  people  of  the  region  to  contin- 
ued famine,  disease,  debt,  economic  stagna- 
tion, and  political  unrest  well  into  the  next 
century. 

"(2)  The  nature  of  the  development  crisis 
in  Africa  is  a  result  of  a  combination  of  in- 
ternal and  external  factors  which  include— 

"(A)  Government  neglect  of  the  agricul- 
tural sector  and  the  stifling  of  private  initia- 
tive through  inappropriate  economic  poli- 
cies and  overextended  bureaucracies  which. 
over  the  past  two  decades,  have  resulted  in 
low  savings  rates,  inadequate  capital  forma- 
tion, and  poor  production  performance 
(there  has  been  an  overall  20  percent  de- 
cline in  per  capita  food  production).  Ill-con- 
ceived policies,  including  artificially  low 
farmgate  prices  and  over-valued  exchange 
rates,  and  flawed  institutions  such  as  state 
marketing  monopolies  have  discouraged 
fanners  from  increasing  production  beyond 
subsistence  levels. 

"(B)  Of  all  the  regions  of  the  world.  Africa 
is  the  most  dependent  on  agricultural  pro- 
duction and  agricultural-related  employ- 
ment. It  is  also  the  region  where  the  pool  of 
trained  individuals  and  the  physical  and 
economic  infrastructure  (including  the  de- 
velopment and  economic  infrastructure  (in- 
cluding the  development  and  dissemination 
of  appropriate  technologies,  farm-to-market 
road  networks,  and  the  availability  of 
credit)  is  most  inadequate. 

"(C)  Population  growth  rates  exceed  3 
percent  in  most  countries.  There  are  400 
million  people  in  Sub-Saharan  Africa;  by 
the  year  2000  there  will  be  750  million.  The 
demand  for  food  is  continuing  to  outpace 
production  and  the  pressures  on  natural  re- 
sources are  intensifying  beyond  their  carry- 
ing capacity.  This  is  contributing  to  the  ad- 
vance of  the  desert,  the  loss  of  forest  lands. 


and  the  erosion  of  top  soil,  to  the  point  that 
parts  of  Africa  are  experiencing  a  phenome- 
non like  the  Dust  Bowl  in  the  United  States 
in  the  1930's. 

■•(D)  The  interrelated  problems  of  malnu- 
trition, poverty,  disease,  and  inadequate 
education  continue  to  thwart  the  realization 
of  Africa's  growth  potential.  Africa  has  the 
highest  infant  mortality  rate  and  the  lowest 
literacy  rate  of  any  region  in  the  world. 

"(E)  Worsening  terms  of  trade,  oil  shocks, 
worldwide  recession,  and  high  interest  rates 
have  undercut  African  exports,  raised 
import  costs,  and  produced  significant  debt 
burdens. 

••(3)  The  United  Nations  ■Programme  of 
Action  for  African  Economic  Recovery  and 
De»elopment.  1986- 1990.'"  drafted  largely  at 
the  initiative  of  the  African  Governments 
thernselves.  recognizes  the  causes  of  the 
crisis  in  Africa,  the  actions  needed  to  revi- 
talize and  sustain  economic  development  ef- 
forts, the  preeminent  role  of  African  coun- 
tries in  solving  their  development  problems, 
and  the  need  for  a  coordinated  and  concert- 
ed commitment  on  the  part  of  all  donors  to 
help  Africa  achieve  its  development  objec- 
tives. The  Congress  further  shares  the  view 
of  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly 
that  the  African  development  crisis  'is  not 
an  exclusive  African  problem  but  one  that 
concerns  mankind  as  a  whole.  Interdepend- 
ence is  today  a  living  reality.  A  stagnant  or 
perpetually  economically  backward  Africa  is 
not  in  the  interest  of  the  world  community. 
Without  durable  and  sustained  economic  de- 
velopment in  the  world's  poor  regions,  of 
which  Africa  is  a  notable  example,  there  is  a 
real  danger  to  International  peace  and  secu- 
rity and  an  impediment  to  world  economic 
growth  and  development." 

"(4)  Resolution  of  the  development  crisis 
in  Africa  calls  for  renewed  and  sustained 
real  economic  growth.  Economies  must  grow 
to  create  jobs  and  to  generate  resources  for 
further  development.  National  economies 
and  institutions  must  be  restructured  to 
achieve  greater  efficiency  and  effectiveness. 
There  must  be  increased  involvement  of  the 
private  sector.  Political  and  economic  devel- 
opment which  protects  and  involves  the  in- 
dividual must  be  encouraged.  Exports  must 
increase  to  provide  the  resources  to  meet 
import  needs.  Regional  barriers  to  trade 
must  be  alleviated.  Agricultural  production 
must  expand  to  reduce  the  vulnerability  of 
Africans  to  recurring  drought  and  food 
shortages.  Productive  employment  and  real 
incomes  must  grow  and  this  growth  must  be 
spread  broadly  among  the  population,  for 
even  in  countries  which  are  self-reliant  in 
overall  food  availability,  there  are  large  seg- 
ments of  the  population  without  the  income 
or  resources  to  acquire  or  produce  sufficient 
food.  Human  productivity  must  be  Increased 
through  Improvements  in  health,  education, 
and  nutrition  in  order  to  expand  and  sustain 
the  productive  capacities  of  national  econo- 
mies. 

"Sec.  472.  Development  Assistance  Objec- 
tives.—The  President  is  authorized  to  pro- 
vide project  and  program  assistance,  on 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  he  may  deter- 
mine, for  growth-oriented  development  ac- 
tivities in  Sub-Saharan  Africa.  The  objective 
of  assistance  provided  under  this  chapter 
shall  be  to  promote  self-sustaining  economic 
growth  in  African  countries  with  equitable 
access  to  the  opportunities  created  by  that 
grtjwth  shared  equitably.  A  general  frame- 
work for  this  assistance  will  include  (1)  es- 
tatdishment  of  a  policy  environment  which 
encourages  the  private  sector  and  promotes 
individual  initiative.  (2)  a  reduction  of  the 


direct  rfle  of  central  governments  in  pro- 
ductive enterprises  and  other  areas  more  ap- 
propriate for  the  private  sector,  and  (3)  an 
expansion  of  the  role  of  public  and  private 
local  institutions  in  defining  development 
priorities  in  such  areas  as  integrated  agricul- 
tural development,  health,  education  and 
physical  infrastructure.  Within  this  general 
framework,  assistance  should  focus  on  the 
following  central  elements: 

■(1)  tcONOMIC  REFORM  AND  STABILIZA- 
TION.—A^lStSnCe  is  authorized  to  be  provid- 
ed to  foeter  and  support  reform  efforts  of 
African  governments  to  bring  about  a  fun- 
damental restructuring  of  their  economies 
and  to  establish  a  favorable  environment  for 
individual  enterprise  and  self-sustaining  de- 
velopment. This  will  entail  the  continued 
association  of  balance  of  payments  and 
budget  fupport  assistance  with  such  eco- 
nomic reforms  as  the  correction  of  price  dis- 
tortions, the  reduction  of  the  government's 
role  in  the  economy,  the  broadening  of 
access  to  credit,  and  the  institutionalization 
of  a  more  favorable  climate  for  private  Initi- 
ative. Such  assistance  may  be  accompanied 
by  assistance  to  strengthen  the  institutional 
and  organizational  capacity  of  African  gov- 
ernments to  undertake  these  policy  reforms. 

■■(2)  AGRICULTURAL  DEVELOPMENT.— In  addi- 
tion to  addressing  underlying  structural  and 
-sectoral  reform,  within  which  the  farm 
family  will  make  expanded  and  effective  use 
of  appropriate  technologies,  infrastructure 
and  marketing  systems,  assistance  shall 
focus  on  the  following  Interrelated  compo- 
nents of  agricultural  development— 

■•(A)  Agricultural  production.— Assist- 
ance is  authorized  to  be  provided  to  develop 
and  strengthen  indigenous  capacity  to 
produce  food  and  commercial  crops  and  to 
conduct  research  In  order  to  foster  advances 
in  food  and  cash  crop  technology  and  to  dis- 
seminate the  results  of  those  and  other 
technological  advances  to  the  farmer.  As- 
sistance Is  also  authorized  to  assure  the 
availability  of  other  farm  inputs  such  as 
water,  seed,  and  fertilizer. 

■■(B)  Market  links.— Investments  to  in- 
crease the  supply  of  food  and  other  agricul- 
tural commodities  will  not  be  effective  with- 
out the  development  of  marketing  systems 
which  allow  for  individual  enterprise,  and 
accompanying  improvements  in  access  to 
local  and  regional  markets.  Assistance  Is  au- 
thorized to  develop,  rehabilitate,  expand, 
and  maihtain  marketing  and  transportation 
networks  in  order  to  stimulate  production 
and  malce  food  distribution  and  trade  easier 
and  more  affordable. 

■■(C)  Natural  resources  management.— 
Better  management  of  Africas  renewable 
natural  resources,  especially  land,  water, 
and  fuelwood  must  be  an  integral  part  of  ag- 
ricultural assistance  efforts.  Effective  land 
use  technologies  and  land  management  ap- 
proaches at  the  local,  regional,  and  national 
levels  must  be  integrated  into  research  ef- 
forts and  developed  and  disseminated 
through  public  and  private  channels.  Assist- 
ance is  authorized  for  these  activities  as  well 
as  such  activities  as  support  for  low-input 
agricultural  systems,  on-farm  tree  planting 
and  regeneration  of  natural  forests  and 
rangelatids:  research  and  demonstration 
programe  designed  to  help  meet  fuelwood 
and  fodder  needs;  energy  programs  which 
promote  the  development  and  use  of  appro- 
priate technologies;  and  the  development  of 
natural  resource  assessments,  policies,  and 
plans. 

"(D)    ttfCOME-CENERATING    OPPORTUNITIES.— 

Assistance  is  authorized  to  help  develop 
income-generating  opportunities  for  the  un- 


employed and  underemployed  in  urban  and 
rural  areas.  Off-farm  employment  opportu- 
nities shall  emphasize  private  labor-inten- 
sive enterprises,  especially  those  which 
relate  to  processing  Increased  agricultural 
production  and  adding  to  the  value  of  that 
production,  and  to  production  of  consumer 
goods  for  rural  areas,  and  the  provision  of 
goods  and  services  necessary  to  enhance 
rural  life. 

"(E)  Drought  preparedness.— Recognizing 
that  drought  and  local  emergencies  will  con- 
tinue to  arise,  assistance  Is  authorized  to  de- 
velop and  maintain  a  system  to  anticipate 
and  respond  to  these  situations. 

■■(3)  Human  resources  development.— In 
order  to  increase  human  productivity  and  to 
help  balance  population,  food,  and  natural 
resources,  assistance  is  authorized  in  the 
areas  of  education,  health  and  child  surviv- 
al, and  voluntary  family  planning,  and  shall 
emphasize  low  cost  technologies,  improved 
management,  and  financially  viable  ap- 
proaches to  service  delivery.  In  education, 
program  objectives  include  expansion  of 
access  to  basic  education  and  the  improve- 
ment of  the  efficiency  of  education  systems 
generally,  and  expansion  of  the  pool  of 
middle  and  senior  level  professional,  techni- 
cal and  managerial  people.  In  health,  pro- 
gram objectives  include  policy  reform  to  im- 
prove resource  availability,  the  strengthen- 
ing of  sustainable  primary  care  systems,  and 
the  provision  of  child  survival  services  based 
on  simple  cost-effective  interventions  In- 
cluding Immunization,  oral  rehydration 
therapy,  malaria  control,  and  nutrition  and 
child  spacing  programs.  In  population.  In 
order  to  address  the  increasing  demand  for 
voluntary  family  planning  programs  by  Af- 
rican countries,  assistance  may  include  dis- 
crete family  planning  programs  and  assist- 
ance provided  through  maternal  and  child 
health  care  programs. 

■Sec  473.  Authorization  of  Appropria- 
tions.—(a)  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  President  for  purposes  of 
Section  472.  in  addition  to  funds  otherwise 
available  for  such  purposes.  $500,000,000  for 
fiscal  year  1988.  Funds  appropriated  under 
this  section  are  authorized  to  remain  avail- 
able until  expended. 

■■(b)  The  authority  provided  by  this  chap- 
ter to  provide  assistance  for  development  In 
Sub-Saharan  Africa  Is  not  Intended  to  pre- 
clude the  use  of  other  authorities  for  that 
purpose.  Centrally-funded  programs  which 
benefit  sub-Saharan  Africa  shall  continue  to 
be  funded  under  chapter  1  of  this  part. 

■■(c)(1)  Local  currencies  generated  under 
this  chapter  by  the  sale  of  imports  or  for- 
eign exchange  by  the  government  of  a  coun- 
try in  Sub-Saharan  Africa  shall  be  deposited 
in  a  special  account  established  by  that  gov- 
ernment. These  local  currencies  shall  be 
available  only  for  use.  in  accordance  with  an 
agreement  with  the  United  States,  for  devel- 
opment activities  which  are  consistent  with 
the  policy  directions  of  Section  102  and 
which  would  be  eligible  for  assistance  under 
this  chapter,  except  that  the  agreement 
shall  require  that  the  government  of  the 
country  make  available  to  the  United  States 
Government  such  portion  of  the  amount  de- 
posited in  the  special  account  as  may  be  de- 
termined by  the  President  to  be  necessary 
for  requirements  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment. 

"(2)  Local  currencies  generated  in  Sub-Sa- 
haran Africa  under  chapter  4  of  part  II  of 
this  Act  (relating  to  the  Ek:onomic  Support 
Fund)  or  under  Section  106(b)(2)  or  title  III 
of  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and 
Assistance  Act  of  1954  (relating  to  the  Food 


for  Peace  program)  that  are  to  be  used  for 
development  activities  shall  be  used  only  for 
activities  which  would  be  eligible  for  assist- 
ance under  this  chapter. 

■Sec  474.  Implementation  of  Assistance 
Programs.- (a)  In  order  to  allow  the  assist- 
ance authorized  by  this  chapter  to  be  fur- 
nished as  effectively  and  expeditiously  as 
possible,  section  604(a)  of  this  Act.  and  simi- 
lar provisions  relating  to  the  procurement 
of  goods  and  services,  shall  not  apply  with 
respect  to  goods  and  services  procured  for 
use  In  carrying  out  this  chapter.  The  agency 
primarily  responsible  for  administering  this 
part  is  encouraged  to  seek  similar  procure- 
ment untying  from  other  donors.  The  ex- 
emption provided  by  this  subsection  shall 
not  be  construed  to  apply  to  the  Compre- 
hensive Anti-Apartheid  Act  of  1986. 

■■(b)(1)  The  diversity  and  complexity  of 
the  problems  facing  Africa  require  that  as- 
sistance programs  must  complement  one  an- 
other and  be  tailored  to  the  specific  needs 
of  individual  countries.  In  this  process,  pri- 
vate and  voluntary  organizations  and  coop- 
eratives shall  continue  to  be  an  important 
element  of  our  assistance  efforts  in  Africa. 
To  the  maximum  extent  practicable,  the 
agency  primarily  responsible  for  administer- 
ing this  part  shall  channel  assistance 
through  United  States  and  Indigenous  pri- 
vate and  voluntary  organizations  and  coop- 
eratives particularly  in  such  areas  as  agri- 
cultural production  and  nutrition,  popula- 
tion, health,  and  human  resources  develop- 
ment. 

■■(2)  The  agency  primarily  responsible  for 
administering  this  part  is  encouraged  to 
continue  to  work  closely  with  private  and 
voluntary  organizations  and  cooperatives  to 
develop  improved  systems  of  programming 
assistance  in  order  to  ensure  that  the  activi- 
ties of  these  organizations  will  effectively 
meet  the  objectives  contained  In  Section  472 
and  are  fully  integrated  into  the  overall 
United  States  assistance  strategy  for  a  coun- 
try. 

"Sec  475.  Donor  Coordination.— (a)  The 
Congress  finds  that,  the  scarcity  of  assist- 
ance resources  means  that  donors  must  re- 
double efforts  to  ensure  that  assistance  is 
effectively  used.  Donors  musst  avoid  provid- 
ing assistance  in  such  ways  that  serve  to 
postpone  necessary  economic  restructuring. 
It  Is  essential  that  donor  assistance  fit 
within  an  agreed  plan  of  priority  policy  re- 
forms and  related  Investments.  The  Con- 
gress urges  that  African  nations  themselves 
give  greater  attention  to  coordination  of  as- 
sistance. 

■■(b)  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
the  United  States  should  continue  and 
expand  discussions  with  bilateral  and  multi- 
lateral donors,  and  African  governments,  to 
improve  the  degree  of  coordination  of  assist- 
ance programs  for  sub-Saharan  Africa.  In 
seeking  to  build  upon  the  United  Nations 
Programme  of  Action,  such  discussions 
should  have  as  their  objective,  among  other 
things,  the  rationalization  and,  as  appropri- 
ate, the  reduction  in  the  number  of  projects 
being  implemented  in  African  countries,  the 
Identification  of  areas  for  possible  co-financ- 
ing of  activities,  and  common  understanding 
of  the  nature  of  the  structural  and  policy 
reforms  required  to  achieve  development 
objectives. 

■■(c)  The  President  is  encouraged  to  use 
existing  statutory  authorities  to  make  avail- 
able such  anKiunts  as  are  deemed  appropri- 
ate from  the  funds  appropriated  to  carry 
out  this  chapter  to  support  activities  of 
international  organizations  which  are  con- 
sistent with   the  purposes  of  this  chapter 


and  which  are  undertaken  in  coordination 
with  the  agency  primarily  responsible  for 
administering  this  part.  Any  funds  made 
available  under  this  subsection  shall  be  in 
addition  to  amounts  authorized  to  be  made 
available  to  such  organizations  from  other 
sources. 

■■(d)  The  President  is  encouraged  to  con- 
tinue to  use  the  authorities  provided  in  this 
chapter  in  cooperation  with  activities  of 
multilsileral  development  banks  in  Sub-Sa- 
haran Africa,  particularly  when  such  activi- 
ties are  directed  toward  the  encouragement 
of  policy  reforms  in  the  beneficiary  coun- 
tries. 

■■<3)  funds  made  available  to  carry  out  this 
chapter  may  be  used  to  assist  the  govern- 
ments of  countries  in  sub-Saharan  Africa  to 
increase  their  capacity  to  participate  effec- 
tively in  donor  coordination  mechanisms  at 
the  country,  regional,  and  sector  levels. 

■Sec.  476.  Relationship  to  Other  Au- 
thorities—Except  to  the  extent  inconsist- 
ent with  this  chapter- 

■■(1)  reference  In  any  law  to  chapter  1  of 
this  part  shall  be  deemed  to  include  refer- 
ence to  this  chapter,  and 

(2)  a-ssistance  under  this  chapter  shall  be 
provided  in  accordance  with  the  policies 
contained  in  Section  102. 

'Sec.  477.  Program  Evaluations  and  Re- 
ports—Not  later  than  120  days  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  chapter,  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  agency  primarily  respon- 
sible for  administering  this  part  shall 
submit  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of  the 
Senate  an  agenda  for  the  substantive  eval- 
uation of  the  programs  funded  under  this 
chapter  to  determine  the  progress  made 
toward  the  realization  of  the  development 
objectives  of  this  chapter.  Final  reports 
shall  be  submitted  to  the  Committees  on 
Foreign  Affairs  and  Foreign  Relations  and 
shall  include,  where  appropriate,  recommen- 
dations for  modifications  to  the  agency's  de- 
velopment strategy  in  Individual  countries 
or  in  the  region.'. 

CONFORMING  AMENDMENTS 

Sec.  402.  (a)  Section  105(b)(2)  of  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1961  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subparagraph  (A)(il)  by  inserting 
■chapter  7  of  this  part  and'^  after  ■purposes 
of; 

(2)  in  subparagraph  (b)(ii)  by  inserting  ". 
chapter  7  of  this  part.^^  after  'this  section"; 
and 

(3)  in  subparagraph  (C)(ii)  by  inserting  ■'. 
chapter  7  of  this  part, "  after  "this  section". 

(b)  Section  109  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
inserting  "and  chapter  7  of  part  I"  estch 
time  the  phrase  ■this  chapter"  appears. 

(c)  Section  U3(b)(l)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  this  chapter  "  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  ■this  chapter  and  chap- 
ter 7  of  this  part.^. 

(d)  Section  U6(e)(l)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  ■this  chapter"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  ■'this  chapter,  chapter  7 
of  this  part.". 

(e)  Section  117(c)(1)  (relating  to  environ- 
ment and  natural  resources)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "this  chapter"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  'this  chapter  and 
chapter  7  of  this  part,'. 

(f)  Section  117  (relating  to  assistance  for 
disadvantaged  South  Africans)  of  such  Act 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "this  chapter" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  '■this  chapter, 
chapter  7  of  this  part.". 

(g)  Section  118(c)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed- 
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or  more  of  illicit  opium  or  opium  derivative 
during   a   calendar   year,    or   five    hundred 


ASSISTANCE  FOR  AFGHANISTAN 

Sec  518.  Section  904  of  the  International 


tions  for  the  fiscal  year  1988  are  authorized 
by  this  Act. 
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(1)  in  pancraph  (U)  by  inserting  "and 
chapter  7  of  this  part"  after  "this  chapter": 
and 

(2)  in  paracraph  <15>  by  inserting  and 
chapter  7  of  this  part"  after  "this  chapter '. 

(h)  Section  llMgXlO)  of  such  Act  is 
amoxled  by  inserting  "and  chapter  7  of  this 
part"  after  "this  chapter". 

(i>  Sections  120  and  121  of  such  Act  are  re- 
pealed. 

(J>  Section  132  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
striklns  out  "this  chapter"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "this  chapter  and  chapter  7  of 
this  part,". 

(k)  Section  123  of  such  Act  is  amended— 

(1)  In  subsection  (b)  by  inserting  and 
chapter  7"  after  "this  chapter"; 

(2)  in  subaection  (f>  by  inserting  "and  to 
carry  out  chapter  7  of  this  part  of  this  Act ' 
after  "491  of  this  Act":  and 

(3)  in  subsection  (g)  by  inserting  ".  or  to 
carry  out  chapter  7  of  this  part  of  this  Act." 
after  "491  of  this  Act". 

(1)  Section  126(bKl)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "this  chapter"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "this  chapter,  chapter  7 
of  this  part.". 

(m)  Siection  128  of  that  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "this  chapter"  both  places  in 
which  this  phrase  appears  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "this  chapter  and  chapter  7  of 
this  part,". 

(n)  Section  531  of  such  Act  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (a)  by  inserting  "or,  in 
the  case  of  countries  in  Sub-Saharan  Africa. 
chapter  7  of  part  I"  after  "chapter  1  of  part 
I":  and 

(2)  in  subsection  (d)  by  inserting  "or,  in 
the  case  of  countries  in  Sub-Saharan  Africa. 
section  472"  after  "sections  103  through  106 
of  this  Act". 

(0)  The  Agricultural  Trade  Envelopment 
and  Assistance  Act  of  1954  is  amended— 

(1)  in  section  106<b)<2)  by  inserting  "or,  in 
the  case  of  Sub-Saharan  Africa,  section  472 
of  that  Act,"  after  "sections  103  and  104  of 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961": 

(2)  in  section  206  by  inserting  "or,  in  the 
case  of  Sub-Saharan  Africa,  section  472  of 
that  Act,"  after  "section  103  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961": 

(3)  in  section  301(b)  by  inserting  "or.  in 
the  case  of  Sub-Saharan  Africa,  section  472 
of  that  Act,"  after  "sections  103  and  104  of 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961";  and 

(4)  in  section  303(b)  by  inserting  "(or  in 
the  case  of  Sub-Saharan  Africa,  section  472 
of  that  Act)"  after  "section  103  of  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1961". 

TITLE  V-OTHER  ASSISTANCE  AND 
MISCELLANEOUS  PROVISIONS 

AMERICAM  SCHOOLS  AND  HOSPITALS  ABROAD 

Sbc.  501.  Section  214(c)(1)  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(1)  To  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion, there  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  the  President  $20,000,000  for  fiscal 
year  1988.". 

HOnSIHG  AND  OTHER  CREDIT  GUARANTY 
PR  00  RAMS 

Sec.  502.  (a)  Section  222(a)  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "1988"  in  the  third  sentence  and  in- 
serting hi  lieu  thereof  "1989". 

(b)  Section  223(eM2KAKii)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "(40,000,000"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$100,000,000". 

ACaiCnLTURAL  AND  PRODUCTIVE  CREDIT  AND 
SKLT-HKLP  COMMUNITY  DEVELOPMENT  PRO- 
GRAMS 

Sk.  503.  Section  222A(h)  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961  is  amended  by  strik- 


ing out   '1988"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
1989". 

TRADE  CREDIT  INSURANCE  PROGRAM 

Sec.  504.  Section  224(e>  of  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sentence: 
"To  the  extent  and  in  the  amounts  provided 
in  appropriations  Acts,  during  fiscal  year 
19B8  commitments  entered  into  to  guaran- 
tee loans  under  subsection  (a)  shall  not 
exceed  $200,000,000  of  contingent  liability 
for  loan  principal.". 

VOLUNTARY  CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  INTERNATIONAL 
ORGANIZATIONS  AND  PROGRAMS 

Sec.  505.  Section  302(a)(1)  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(1)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  the  President  $194,000,000  for  fiscal 
yeBr  1988  for  grants  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  chapter,  in  addition  to  funds 
available  under  other  Acts  for  such  pur- 
ples.'. 

INTERNATIONAL  NARCOTICS  MATTERS 

Sec.  506.  Section  482(a)(1)  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(1)  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  section 
481.  there  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  the  President  $98,750,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  1988.". 

INTERNATIONAL  DISASTER  ASSISTANCE 

Sec  507.  The  first  sentence  of  section 
492(a)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows;  "There  are 
auihorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  Presi- 
dent to  carry  out  section  491.  $25,000,000  for 
fiscal  year  1988". 

TRADE  AND  DEVELOPMENT  PROGRAM 

Sec  508.  Section  661(b)  of  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

•■(b)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  the  President  for  purposes  of  this 
section,  in  addition  to  funds  otherwise  avail- 
able for  such  purposes.  $20,000,000  for  fiscal 
year  1988.  Amounts  appropriated  under  this 
subsection  are  auihorized  to  remain  avail- 
able until  expended. '. 

OPERATING  EXPENSES 

Sec.  509.  Section  667(a)(1)  of  the  Foreign 
As.sistance  Act  of  1961  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

■■(1)  $426,810,000  for  fiscal  year  1988  for 
neces.sary  operating  expenses  of  the  agency 
primarily  responsible  for  administering  part 
I  of  this  Act:  and '. 

OPERATING  expenses.  OFFICE  OF  THE 
INSPECTOR  GENERAL 

Bec.  510.  Section  668  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows; 

"Sec.  668.  Operating  Expenses.  Office  of 
THE  Inspector  General.— (a)  There  are  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  to  the  Presi- 
dent, in  addition  to  funds  otherwise  avail- 
able for  such  purposes— 

••(1)  $22,687,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1988 
foe  necessary  operating  expenses  of  the 
Office  of  the  Inspector  General  of  the 
Agency  for  International  Development:  and 

"(2)  such  amounts  as  may  be  necessary  for 
increases  in  salary,  pay.  retirement,  and 
other  employee  benefits  authorized  by  law, 
aod  for  other  nondiscretionary  costs  of  such 
office. 

"(b)  Amounts  appropriated  under  this  sec- 
tion are  authorized  to  remain  available  until 
eipended.". 

ADMINISTRATION  OF  JUSTICE 

Sec  511.  Section  534  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961  is  amended: 


(1)  by  amending  paragraph  (3)  of  subsec- 
tion (b)  to  read  as  follows:  "(3)  programs  to 
enhance  investigative,  forensic,  rehabilita- 
tion and  related  ancillary  functions  integral 
to  humane  and  professional  systems  of 
criminal  justice:"  and 

(2)  by  amending  subsection  (e)  to  read  as 
follows:  "(e)  Assistance  under  this  section 
may  be  provided  without  regard  to  Section 
660  of  t^is  Act  and,  in  the  case  of  participa- 
tion in  regional  and  multilateral  projects 
and  activities,  without  regard  to  any  provi- 
sions of  law  which  restrict  assistance  to  for- 
eign countries.  Each  notification  under  sub- 
.section  (d)  with  respect  to  assistance  for 
participants  in  such  projects  or  activities 
shall  specify  the  reasons  for  providing  as- 
sistance notwithstanding  such  restrictions. '. 

NARCOTICS-RELATED  REQUIREMENTS 

Sec  $12.  (a)  Section  2013  of  Public  Law 
99-570.  the  Anti-Drug  Abuse  Act  of  1986,  is 
repealed. 

(b)  Section  481(h)  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance A«t  of  1961  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

•(h)(|)  Subject  to  paragraph  (2)  and  Sec- 
tion 48i(i)(2),  assistance  may  not  be  provid- 
ed to  a  country  which,  during  the  previous 
fiscal  year,  was  designated  in  the  report  re- 
quired by  Section  481(e)  as  a  major  illicit 
(Irug  producing  country  or  a  major  illicit 
drug  transit  country. 

■(2)  paragraph  (1)  .shall  not  apply  to  a 
country  which  is  a  member  of  the  North  At- 
lantic Treaty  Organization  or  to  a  country 
as  to  which  the  President  determines  and 
certifies  to  Congress,  at  or  after  the  time  of 
the  submission  of  the  report  required  by 
section  481(e).  that— 

"(A)  during  the  previous  calendar  year  the 
country  has  cooperated  fully  with  the 
United  States  or  has  taken  adequate  steps 
on  its  own.  in  preventing  narcotic  and  psy- 
chorropic  drugs  and  other  controlled  sub- 
stances produced  or  processed,  in  whole  or 
in  part,  in  such  country  or  transported 
through  such  country,  from  being  sold  ille- 
gally within  the  jurisdiction  of  such  country 
to  Unified  States  Government  personnel  or 
their  dependents  or  from  being  transported, 
directly  or  indirectly,  into  the  United  States 
and  in  preventing  and  punishing  the  laun- 
dering In  that  country  of  drug-related  prof- 
its or  drug-related  monies:  or 

•(B)  the  vita!  national  interests  of  the 
United  States  require  the  provision  of  such 
a.ssistance. 

"(3)  A  certification  issued  pursuant  to 
paragraph  (2)  shall  become  effective  thirty 
days  after  receipt  thereof,  unless  within 
that  period  of  time  it  is  disapproved  by  joint 
resolution." 

(c)  Section  481(i)(2)  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961  is  amended  to  read; 

■■(A)  The  provisions  of  Section  481(h) 
shall  apply  only  to  the  fifteen  major  illicit 
drug  producing  countries  whose  production, 
as  meapured  by  volume,  most  significantly 
affects  the  United  States,  and  the  fifteen 
major  Illicit  drug  transit  countries,  in  terms 
of  comparative  volume,  whose  drug  or  drug- 
money  transiting  most  significantly  affects 
the  United  States 

•(B)  The  term  "major  illicit  drug  produc- 
ing country"  means  a  country  producing  the 
equivalent  of  five  metric  tons  or  more  of  il- 
licit opium  or  opium  derivative  during  a  cal- 
endar year,  or  producing  five  hundred 
metric  tons  or  more  of  illicit  coca  or  mari- 
juana (luring  a  calendar  year. 

"(C)  The  term  "major  illicit  drug  transit 
country"  means  a  country  through  which  is 
transited  the  equivalent  of  five  metric  tons 


or  more  of  illicit  opium  or  opium  derivative 
during  a  calendar  year,  or  five  hundred 
metric  tons  or  more  of  illicit  coca  or  mari- 
juana during  a  calendar  year,  or  through 
which  are  laundered  significant  sums  of  il- 
licit drug-related  profits  or  monies  with  the 
knowledge  and  complicity  of  the  govern- 
ment." 

(d)  Section  481(i)(4)(E)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "or  (vii)"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "(vii)  assistance  pursuant  to  section 
126  of  this  Act.  (viii)  narcotics-related  eco- 
nomic assistance  activities,  or  (ix) ". 

RESTRICTIONS  ON  TRAINING  ASSISTANCE 

Sec  513.  Section  638  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961  is  amended  by— 

(1)  inserting  "(a)"  before  'No";  and 

(2)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(b)  No  provision  of  this  Act  or  any  other 
provision  of  law  shall  be  construed  to  pro- 
hibit assistance  for  any  training  activity 
which  is  funded  under  this  Act  for  Brazil  or 
Argentina  as  long  as  such  country  continues 
to  have  a  democratically  elected  govern- 
ment and  the  assistance  is  otherwise  con- 
sistent with  sections  116.  502B  and  660  of 
this  Act. 

ASSISTANCE  FOR  POLICE  OF  DEMOCRATIC 
GOVERNMENTS 

Sec  514.  Subsections  (c)  and  (d)  of  section 
660  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961 
are  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

■(c)  Subsection  (a)  shall  not  apply  with  re- 
spect to  a  country  which  has  an  elected  gov- 
ernment seeking  to  strengthen  democratic 
institutions,  including  the  criminal  justice 
system,  and  to  improve  observance  of  civil 
and  political  rights,  and  which  is  not  en- 
gaged in  a  consistent  pattern  of  gross  viola- 
tions of  internationally  recognized  human 
rights. 

■(d)  Assistance  shall  not  be  provided  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (c)  unless  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  of  the  Senate  are  notified  of  the 
amount  and  nature  of  the  proposed  assist- 
ance at  least  15  days  in  advance  of  obliga- 
tion.". 

ASSISTANCE  TO  PAKISTAN 

Sec.  515.  Section  620E(d)  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  the  date  ■September  30.  1987'  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  dale  'Seplem- 
ber  30.  1993". 

SUPPORT  FOR  PERSONNEL  OVERSEAS 

Sec.  516.  Section  636  of  the  Foreign  Assist 
ance  Act  of  1961  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (c)  by  striking  out  "not  to 
exceed  $3,000,000  of  the  funds  available 
for^':  and 

(2)  in  subsection  (d)  by  striking  out  "Not 
to  exceed  $2,500,000  of  funds"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "Funds". 

SAFETY  OF  FLIGHT  ITEMS  FOR  CHILE 

Sec  517.  Subsection  (c)  of  Section  726  of 
the  International  Security  and  Develop- 
ment Cooperation  Act  of  1981  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows; 

"(c)  the  prohibition  contained  in  subsec- 
tion (b)  does  not  prohibit  the  sale,  or  the  li- 
censing for  export,  of  equipment,  devices, 
technical  advice  or  manuals  for  aircraft  of 
the  F-5E/F  or  A/T-37  type  sold  to  the  Chil- 
ean Air  Force  by  the  United  States  before 
January  1,  1976,  so  long  as  such  items  and 
advice  are  provided  only  for  purposes  of  en- 
hancing the  safety  of  the  aircraft  crew.". 


ASSISTANCE  FOR  AFGHANISTAN 

Sec  518.  Section  904  of  the  International 
Security  and  Development  Cooperation  Act 
of  1985  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  (a)  AUTHORIZA- 
TION.-'': 

(2)  by  inserting  before  ■chapter  4  of  part 
11  '  the  phrase  ■chapter  1  of  part  I  (relating 
to  development  assistance)  and":  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  subsections  (b)  and  (c). 

ASSISTANCE  FOR  THE  CAMBODIAN  PEOPLE 

Sec  519.  In  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  section  906  of  the  International  Se- 
curity and  Development  Cooperation  Act  of 
1985.  the  President  may  make  available  to 
the  noncommunist  resistance  forces  in  Cam- 
bodia funds  auihorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  carry  out  chapter  2  (relating  to  grant 
military  assistance)  or  chapter  4  (relating  to 
the  economic  support  fund)  of  part  II  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961.  notwith- 
.standing  any  other  provision  of  law. 

REPORTING  REQUIREMENTS 

Sec  520.  (a)  Section  620(s)  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961  is  amended  by— 

( 1)  striking  out  "(l) '■;  and 

(2)  striking  out  paragraph  (2). 

(b)  Section  634(a)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed- 

(1)  in  subparagraph  (1)(A)  by  deleting 
■oceans.": 

(2)  in  paragraph  (2)  by— 

(A)  adding  'and"  after  the  semicolon  at 
the  end  of  subparagraph  (A): 

(B)  repealing  subparagraphs  (B)  through 
(E);  and 

(C)  redesignating  subparagraph  ■(F)'  as 
subparagraph  ■(B) "; 

(3)  by  amending  paragraph  (5)  to  read  as 
follows: 

■■(5)  a  summary  of  the  net  aid  flow  from 
the  United  States  to  such  countries,  taking 
into  consideration  the  debt  relief  granted  by 
the  United  States:': 

(4)  by  repealing  paragraph  (8):  and 

(5)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  'O)". 
■■(10)".  "(11)".  and  •■(12)"  as  paragraphs 
•(8)".  ■■(9)".  '(lO)".  and    (11)"  respectively. 

(c)  Section  1205(b)  of  the  International 
Security  and  Development  Cooperation  Act 
of  1985  is  hereby  repealed. 

TITLE  IV-TECHNICAL  AMENDMENTS 

TECHNICAL  AMENDMENTS 

Sec  601.  (a)  Section  3(a)  of  the  Arms 
Export  Control  Act  and  section  505(e)  of 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  are 
amended  by  striking  out  'significant  de- 
fense articles"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
■'significant  military  equipment". 

(b)  Section  36(d)  of  the  Arms  Export  Con- 
trol Act  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"combat "  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  'mili- 
tary'. 

(c)  Section  25(d)  of  the  Arms  Export  Con- 
trol Act  as  added  by  section  112(b)  of  the 
International  Security  and  Development 
Cooperation  Act  of  1985  shall  be  redesignat- 
ed as  subsection  (e)  of  section  25  and  shall 
be  amended  by  striking  the  semicolon  at  the 
end  thereof  and  inserting  a  period  in  lieu 
thereof. 

(d)  Section  25(a)(5)(B)  of  the  Arms  Export 
Control  Act  shall  be  amended  by  striking 
out  "(d)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  therof  "(e)". 
TITLE       VII— AUTHORIZATIONS       FOR 

FISCAL   YEAR    1989   AND   EFFECTIVE 
DATE 

AUTHORIZATIONS  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1989 

Sec.  701.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  the  fiscal  year  1989  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  pro- 
grams and  activities  for  which  appropria- 


tions for  the  fiscal  year  1988  are  authorized 

by  this  Act. 

EFFECTIVE  DATE 

Sec  702.  Except  where  otherwise  stated  in 
this  Act,  this  Act  shall  take  effect  on  Octo- 
ber 1.  1986. 

Section-by-Section  Analysis  or  the  Pro- 
posed International  Security  and  Devel- 
opment Cooperation  Act  of  1987 

I.  introduction 

The  proposed  International  Security  and 
Development  Cooperation  Act  of  1987  (the 
■Bill')  amends  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1961  (  FAA  ')  and  the  Arms  Export  Con- 
trol Act  CAECA")  in  order  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations to  carry  out  international  secu- 
rity and  development  assistance  programs 
for  the  fiscal  year  1988  and  to  make  certain 
changes  in  the  substantive  authorities  gov- 
erning those  programs.  The  Bill  also  con- 
tains authorizations  for  the  fiscal  year  1989 
in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  the 
Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974. 

The  Bill  is  composed  of  seven  titles.  Title 
I  consists  of  authorizations  for  military 
sales  and  related  programs  and  amendments 
to  the  authorities  relating  to  those  pro- 
grams. Title  II  contains  authorization  for 
the  economic  support  fund  program  and 
amendments  to  the  authorities  relating  to 
that  program.  Title  III  contains  authoriza- 
tion for  certain  development  assistance  pro- 
grams and  amends  several  of  the  authorities 
contained  in  the  FAA  relating  to  develop- 
ment assistance.  Title  IV  provides  for  au- 
thority to  establish  a  Development  Fund  for 
Africa.  Title  V  contains  authorization  for 
the  operating  expenses  of  the  Agency  for 
International  Development  ("A.I.D.")  and 
miscellaneous  amendments  to  the  FAA. 
Title  VI  contains  technical  amendments  to 
the  FAA  and  the  AECA.  Title  VII  provides 
for  authorizations  for  fiscal  year  1989  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  requirements  of  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Act  of  1974  and  for  the 
effective  dates  for  the  various  provisions  of 
the  Bill. 

n.  PROVISIONS  OF  THE  BILL 
SK(TI<)S  1.  .>sl|l)KTTITI.K 

This  section  provides  that  the  Bill  may  be 
cited  as  the  ■International  Security  and  De- 
vtlopment  Cooperation  Act  of  1987". 

TITLE  I-MILITARY  ASSISTANCE  AND 
SALES  AND  RELATED  PROGRAMS 

SK(      III!     KOKKICN    MILITARY    SAI.RS  (  RKDtT  Al'- 
TIIOKIZATIUN  AMI  .\<;(iKM;.\TK  IKII^ 

IN{.S 

This  section  amends  section  31(a)  of  the 
AECA  to  authorize  $4,421,150,000  in  appro- 
priations for  fiscal  year  1988  to  carry  out 
the  Foreign  Military  Sales  (FMS)  direct 
credit  program.  Section  31(b)(1)  of  the 
AECA  is  amended  to  establish  the  limit  of 
$4,421,150,000  for  fiscal  year  1988  as  the  ag- 
gregate amount  of  FMS  credit  which  may 
be  extended  under  section  23  of  the  AECA. 
The  provision  also  directs  that  the  require- 
ment of  repayment  of  principal  and  interest 
on  FMS  credits  provided  to  Israel  and  Egypt 
during  fiscal  year  1988  be  forgiven.  The  pro- 
vision also  authorizes  that  $1,321,150,000  of 
the  FMS  credits  may  be  issued  at  conces- 
sional rates  of  interest. 
SK(     IM2   tkkms  ok  kokkicn  mii.itarv  samcs 

(  RKDITS 
This  section  amends  section  23(c)(2)  of 
the  AECA  to  permit  the  interest  rates  on 
nonconcessional  FMS  loans  to  be  fixed  at 
the  time  of  each  drawdown  under  the  loan 
rather  than  at  the  time  the  loan  agreement 
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is  alcned  and  further  provides  that  this  rule 
would  be  applied  to  undisbursed  funds  from 
certain  past  year  credits, 
am  lOL  SALES  nioM  shk'ks. 

TMa   section   amends   section    21    of    the 


the  addition  of  a  4  percent  charge  to  all  ar- 
rearages in  excess  of  60  days.  Such  waiver  is 
consistent  with  efforts  to  streamline  and 
simplify  the  FMS  program,  eliminating 
overlapping  sanctions  against  non-payment 


to  $75j000,000  for  emergency  use  under 
chapter  4  of  part  II  of  the  FAA  when  the 
nationatl  interests  of  the  United  States  ur- 
gently require  economic  support  to  promote 
economic  or  political  stability. 
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Subsection  (b)  of  new  section  106  sets 
forth  the  view  of  the  Congress  that  private 
and  voluntary  organizations  and  coopera- 
tives bring  unique  skills  to  l>ear  on  the  de- 


agricultural  activities,  that  Eklucation  funds 
provided  for  the  same  project  were  being 
used  solely  for  education  activities,  etc. 
From  the  perspective  of  both  A.I.D.  and  the 


SKC.  nil.  dkvklopmknt  ftno  k«>r  akrica. 

Section  471  of  chapter  7  contains  a  state- 
ment of  findings  which: 

(1)  recognizes  the  significance  of  the  eco- 
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ia  ftgned  and  further  provides  that  this  rule 
wouM  be  applied  to  undisbursed  funds  from 
certain  past  year  credits. 

sue  lO.  BALES  niOM  STIH'KS. 

This  section  amends  section  21  of  the 
AECA  by  adding  a  provision  authorizing  the 
use  of  dependable  undertaking  financial 
proeedurea  when  entering  into  replacement- 
in-kind  military  sales  contracts.  Under  these 
procedures,  the  purchaser  could  spread  pay- 
ments over  the  life  of  the  contract,  rather 
than  pay.  as  is  currently  the  case,  the  entire 
ooBt  of  the  contract  at  the  time  the  order  is 
placed.  Under  this  proposal  the  United 
States  would  incur  no  additional  financial 
rlA  and  materials  would  be  paid  for  in  full 
bef(He  delivery  to  purchasers. 

SGt',  IM.  RKPURTS  REC.ARniNC  S.AI.K.S  KKtMlKAM. 

This  section  amends  section  25(a)  of  the 
AECA  by  striking  the  requirement  for  two 
annual  reports,  concerning  (1)  Korean 
progress  in  modemizinK  its  armed  forces, 
the  role  of  the  United  States  in  mutual  se- 
curity efforts  in  Korea,  and  the  military  bal- 
ance between  the  two  Koreas,  and  (2)  the 
amount  and  nature  of  Soviet  military  assist- 
ance to  Cuba  and  the  capabilities  of  the 
Cuban  armed  forces.  These  reporting  provi- 
sions stem  from  particular  circumstances 
and  concerns  which  no  longer  require 
aimual  foreign  assistance  reports. 

SK(-.  IK.  QI'ARTKKI.Y  KKPORTS. 

Section  36<a>  of  the  AECA  requires  the 
President  to  submit  to  the  Congress  quar- 
terly information  relating  to  letters  of  offer 
to  sell  major  defense  equipment  for  $1  mil- 
lion or  more.  This  section  amends  section 
36(a)  to  permit  information  contained  in 
these  reports  to  be  transmitted  in  classified 
form  to  protect  the  legitimate  security  in- 
terests of  the  purchases. 
sen:  iml  rkcistkation  kkk.s  nm  mimtions 

('«>NT1«>i.  Ml'KNSIiX. 

This  section  amends  section  38(b)(1)  of 
the  AECA  to  establish  a  Department  of 
State  account  into  which  would  be  deposit- 
ed each  fiscal  year  $100,000  of  the  fees 
charged  applicants  for  munitions  control  li- 
censes. This  account  would  be  available  for 
use  (without  fiscal  year  limitation)  for  ex- 
penditure for  necessary  equipment  and  serv- 
ices to  update  the  computer  facilities  for 
processing  the  large  number  of  such  licenses 
and  to  expedite  the  processing. 

SK('.  ItT.  DISQI  Al.inCATION  K<»K  VIOLATION  OK 
INTKR.NATIONAI.  TKAKKIC  IN  ARMS 
RKCI'LATIONS. 

This  section  amends  section  38  of  the 
AECA  by  adding  a  provision  which  would 
make  ineligible  for  FMS  financing  for  one 
year  any  commercial  contracts  of  a  firm  or 
other  person  found  through  judicial  or  ad- 
ministrative proceedings  to  have  violated 
sections  38  or  39  of  the  AECA  or  the  Inter- 
national Traffic  in  Arms  Regulations 
(ITAR).  This  amendment  applies  to  those 
firms  or  persons  convicted  or  debarred  on  or 
after  the  effective  date  of  this  section  for  a 
violation  of  section  38  or  section  39  of  the 
AECA.  or  any  rule  or  regulation  issued 
under  either  section.  It  also  is  intended  to 
apply  to  firms  that  are  convicted  or  de- 
barred under  a  different  corporate  name  so 
long  as  there  is  no  substantial  change  in 
ownership  and  management.  This  section 
wUl  take  effect  upon  enactment  of  this  Bill 
or  October  1.  1987.  whichever  is  later. 

sec.  itm.  waiver  ok  penalty  interkist  on  kms 
arrkara(;i:m. 
This  provision  directs  waiver  of  collection 
of  penalty  charges  imposed  through  the 
FMS  direct  or  guaranteed  credit  programs. 
In  general,  these  penalties  have  resulted  in 


the  addition  of  a  4  percent  charge  to  all  ar- 
reiu>u;es  in  excess  of  60  days.  Such  waiver  is 
codsistent  with  efforts  to  streamline  and 
sikiplify  the  FMS  program,  eliminating 
overlapping  sanctions  against  non-payment 
and  reducing  already  excessive  debt  burden 
on  foreign  governments. 

sa  .  KW.  MILITARY  ASSISTAMK. 

This  section  amends  section  504(a)(1)  of 
the  FAA  to  authorize  $1,329,800,000  in  ap- 
propriations for  fiscal  year  1988  to  carry  out 
the  military  assistance  program. 

SHI    no.  K\(  LI  SION  OKSAI.AKIKS  KKOM  TKAININC 
I'RKKS. 

This  section  amends  section  503(a)(3)  of 
the  FAA  to  allow  prices  charged  for  training 
purchased  using  non-repayable  FMS  credits 
to  be  based  on  the  same  criteria  as  the  same 
training  priced  through  the  MAP  program 
by  eliminating  from  the  former  the  require- 
ment to  include  salaries  of  training  person- 
nel. 

SKI-.  III.  ST(KKrll.lN(;  OK  IIKKKNSK  .VKTHLKS  KOR 
TII.\II,.\NI(. 

On  January  9.  1987.  the  United  States  and 
Thailand  signed  an  agreement  to  establish 
in  Thailand  a  stockpile  consisting  of  U.S. 
Government-titled  munitions  available  for 
poEsible  use  by  the  armed  forces  of  either 
the  United  States  or  Thailand.  This  section 
amends  section  514(c)  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  to  provide  authority  to  establish 
such  a  war  reserve,  subject  to  existing  limi- 
tations for  other  such  stockpiles.  Section 
514(c)  already  provides  such  authority  with 
respect  to  Korea  and  the  NATO  countries. 

SW.   \\i.  K\(K.SS  DKKKNSK  AKTICI.KS  KOR  NATOS 
.sot  TIIKHN  KI.ANK. 

This  section  amends  section  516(a)  of  the 
FAA  to  make  permanent  the  authority  pro- 
vided by  the  FY  1987  Defense  Authorization 
BUI  to  transfer  excess  defense  articles  (and 
articles  programmed  to  be  excess)  to  NATO 
Southern  Flank  members  integrated  into 
NATO's  military  structure  and  eligible  for 
UJS.  security  assistance. 

Sl-a      111     INTKRNATIONAI.    MILITARY    KIH  t  ATION 
ANI)TRAININ(;. 

This  section  amends  section  542  of  the 
FAA  to  authorize  $56,000,000  in  appropria- 
tions for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  Interna- 
tional Military  Education  and  Training 
(IMET)  program. 

SW.  III.  |-KA<'KKKKI>IN<;  OI'KKATIONS. 

This  section  amends  section  552(a)  of  the 
FAA  to  authorize  $46,311,000  in  appropria- 
tions for  fiscal  year  1988  to  carry  out  peace- 
keeping operations  and  other  programs. 
These  programs  include  the  United  States 
budgetary  contribution  to  the  Multinational 
Force  and  Observers  (MFO)  for  the  Sinai. 

Stt     II.-..  ANTITKKKOKIS.M  ASSIST\N(  K. 

This  section  amends  section  575(a)  of  the 
FAA  to  authorize  $9,840,000  in  appropria- 
tions for  fiscal  year  1988  to  carry  out  the 
antiterrorism  assistance  program. 
S«  .  I  IK.  1  NCOM.MITTKU  K.MS  CRKDITS  KOK  TIIK 
rillLII'I'INKS 

This  section  provides  authority  to  expend 
presently  uncommitted  Foreign  Military 
Sales  credits  issued  for  the  Philippines 
during  fiscal  year  1985  and  1986  without  re- 
quirement of  repayment  of  principal  or  in- 
terest. 
TITLE  II— ECONOMIC  SUPPORT  FUND 

SISf.  201.  AITIIORIZ.XTION  OK  Al'I'KOI»KIATIONS. 

Section  201  amends  section  532(a)  of  the 
FAA  to  authorize  $3,587,500,000  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  chapter  4  of  part  II  of  the 
FAA  for  fiscal  year  1988. 
SRC.  2(12.  K.MKRCiKNCV  ASSISTANCK. 

Section  202  amends  section  533(a)  of  the 
FAA  to  make  available  in  any  fiscal  year  up 


to  $7S/)00,000  for  emergency  use  under 
chapter  4  of  part  II  of  the  FAA  when  the 
national  interests  of  the  United  States  ur- 
gently require  economic  support  to  promote 
economic  or  political  stability. 

TITLE  III-DEVELOPMENT 
ASSISTANCE 

SEC.    aoi.    ACiRlCILTlRE.    RIRAl.    DEVKI.Oi'.MKNT. 
AND  NITRITION. 

Section  101  amends  section  103(a>(2)  of 
the  FAA  to  authorize  $471,000,000  in  appro- 
priations for  fiscal  year  1988  to  carry  out 
Agriculture,  Rural  Development,  and  Nutri- 
tion programs  in  A.I.D. 

SE«  .  :|02.<  llll.l)  SI  RVIVAI.  KINO. 

Section  102  amends  section  104(c)(2)(B)  of 
the  FAA  to  authorize  $61,000,000  in  appro- 
priations for  fiscal  year  1988  to  carry  out 
Child  Survival  Fund  programs.  These  pro- 
gams  deal  directly  with  the  special  health 
needs  orf  children  and  mothers.  Section  102 
also  amends  section  104(c)(2)(B)  of  the  FAA 
to  authorize  these  child  survival  activities  to 
be  carried  out  notwithstanding  any  other 
section  of  the  FAA  or  any  other  act.  This 
will  permit  Child  Survival  Fund  resources  to 
be  used  in  countries  which  otherwise  are 
prohibited  by  statute  from  receiving  assist- 
ance under  the  FAA  or  any  other  act.  Thus, 
such  program  as  immunization,  oral  rehy- 
dration, nutrition  education,  and  promotion 
of  child  spacing  could  continue  in  a  country, 
notwitiistanding  other  statutory  provisions 
to  the  contrary.  The  provision  recognizes 
the  humanitarian,  people-to-people  nature 
of  the  dhild  survival  program. 

SKI .  :io:l  HII'ILATION  AND  IIKALTII. 

This  Bection  amends  section  104(g)(1)  of 
the  FAA  to  authorize  in  fiscal  year  1988 
$207,500,000  in  appropriations  for  Popula- 
tion Planning  programs  and  $120,100,000  in 
appropriations  for  Health  and  Disease  Pre- 
vention programs. 

SE«.  :MI|.  KDI  (  ATION  AND  111  YL\N  RKSOIRi  ES  DK 
VKI.OI'MENT. 

This  lection  amends  Section  105(a)  of  the 
FAA  to  authorize  $123,650,000  in  fiscal  year 
1988  for  Education  and  Human  Resources 
Development  programs. 

SKC.  .10.-..  I'KIVATK  SKCTOK.  KNKKt.'V.  AND  I'KI\  ATK 
AND  VOI.I  NTAKY  OIJtiANI/ATIONS. 

Section  305  amends  the  FAA  by  restating 
section  106  thereof.  If  adds  a  single  new  au- 
thority to  the  FAA  (in  subsection  (f)).  and 
does  not  remove  any  existing  authorities. 
Rather,  it  provides  an  increased  focus  on 
the  role  of  the  private  sector  in  economic 
development. 

Subsection  (a)  of  new  section  106  sets 
forth  the  findings  of  the  Congress  that  a 
private  enterprise  economy  is  the  most  effi- 
cient means  of  achieving  broad-based  eco- 
nomic development.  Subsection  (a)  also  sets 
forth  the  view  of  the  Congress  that  many 
developing  countries  have  not  relied  on 
open,  oompetitive  markets  to  determine  re- 
source allocations  in  many  sectors  of  their 
economies.  Instead,  governments  have  often 
attempted  to  direct  essential  activity  in  agri- 
cultural and  industrial  production  and  trade 
by  centralized  governmental  determina- 
tions, thereby  creating  severe  economic  dis- 
tortions. Subsection  (a)  further  states  that 
assistance  provided  under  this  section 
should  foster  the  movement  of  developing 
countries  toward  a  free  market  society  and 
the  e;^ablishment  of  viable,  competitive 
markets  and  the  expansion  of  private  enter- 
prise in  such  countries,  and  contains  exam- 
ples of  the  types  of  assistance  that  would 
help  adhieve  this  objective. 


Subsection  (b)  of  new  section  106  sets 
forth  the  view  of  the  Congress  that  private 
and  voluntary  organizations  and  coopera- 
tives bring  unique  skills  to  bear  on  the  de- 
velopment process.  By  virtue  of  their  links 
with  private  institutions  in  developing  coun- 
tries, such  organizations  and  cooperatives 
often  serve  to  effectively  engage  rural  and 
urban  poor  in  their  nation's  development. 
In  order  to  foster  the  activities  of  private 
and  voluntary  organizations  and  coopera- 
tives (as  well  as  regional  and  international 
development  organizations),  assistance  may 
be  provided  for  programs  of  technical  coop- 
eration and  development  in  conjunction 
with  those  organizations. 

Subsection  (c)  of  new  section  106  sets 
forth  the  view  of  the  Congress  that  energy 
development  and  production  are  vital  ele- 
ments in  the  development  process,  and  that 
energy  shortages  in  developing  countries 
greatly  limit  the  development  process  in 
such  countries.  Subsection  (c)  goes  on  to 
state  that  in  order  to  help  developing  coun- 
tries alleviate  their  energy  problems  by  im- 
proving their  ability  to  use  indigenous 
energy  resources  to  produce  the  energy 
needed  by  their  economies,  assistance  may 
be  provided  to  enable  such  countries  to  pre- 
pare for  and  undertake  development  of 
their  energy  resources,  and  contains  several 
examples  of  such  assistance. 

Subsection  (d)  of  new  section  106  sets 
forth  the  view  of  the  Congress  that  assist- 
ance to  developing  countries  will  sometimes 
be  required  in  order  to  address  special  devel- 
opment problems  and  research  needs.  Such 
assistance  may  include  programs  of  research 
into,  and  evaluation  of,  the  process  of  eco- 
nomic development  in  developing  countries 
and  costs  of  development  activities,  and 
other  aspects  of  development  assistance  in 
order  to  render  such  assistance  of  increasing 
value  and  benefit.  Also  included  are  pro- 
grams of  reconstruction  following  natural  or 
manmade  disasters  and  programs  of  disaster 
preparedness,  including  the  prediction  of 
and  contingency  planning  for  natural  disas- 
ters abroad:  other  programs  designed  to 
help  solve  special  development  problems  in- 
cluding efforts  to  make  possible  proper  utili- 
zation of  infrastructure  and  related  projects 
with  earlier  United  States  assistance:  and 
programs  of  urban  development. 

Subsection  (e)  of  new  section  106  author- 
izes the  President  to  furnish  assistance,  on 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  he  may  deter- 
mine, for  activities  to  carry  out  the  purpose 
of  this  section.  Subsection  (e)  authorizes  to 
be  appropriated  to  the  President  for  such 
purposes,  in  addition  to  funds  otherwise 
available  for  such  purposes.  $162,700,000  for 
fiscal  year  1988.  Amounts  appropriated 
under  section  106  are  authorized  to  remain 
available  until  expended. 

Subsection  (f)  of  new  section  106  permits 
private  sector  assistance  which  is  channeled 
through  an  intermediate  credit  institution 
or  a  non-governmental  organizations  to  be 
charged  against  a  single  Development  As- 
sistance account  rather  than  several,  simpli- 
fying the  administrative  requirements  of 
both  A.I.D.  and  the  particular  organization 
or  institution.  The  account  charged  would 
be  the  account  primarily  justifying  the  over- 
all project  for  which  funds  are  Ijeing  provid- 
ed. For  example,  if  an  entire  project  was 
justified  on  the  basis  that  it  was  primarily 
an  agricultural  one,  the  entire  project  could 
be  funded  from  the  Agriculture  account.  A 
non-governmental  organization  would  then 
no  longer  have  to  make  certain  that  funds 
provided  from  A.I.D.'s  Agriculture  account 
for  the  project  were  being  used  solely  for 


agricultural  activities,  that  Eklucation  funds 
provided  for  the  same  project  were  being 
used  solely  for  education  activities,  etc. 
From  the  perspective  of  both  A.I.D.  and  the 
organization  through  which  private  sector 
assistance  is  being  provided,  an  administra- 
tive burden  would  be  significantly  lessened. 

SE(TION  .-Ml*.  J'RIVATK  SECTOR  RKVOI.VINi:  KIND 

Section  108  of  the  FAA  establishes  a  Pri- 
vate Sector  Revolving  Fund  to  assist  in  the 
development  of  private  enterprise,  including 
cooperatives,  in  developing  countries.  Sec- 
tion 306  would  authorize  in  fiscal  year  1988 
a  deposit  in  the  Private  Sector  Revolving 
Fund  of  up  to  $12,000,000  of  the  funds  made 
available  under  chapters  1  and  7  of  part  I  of 
this  FAA. 

SKI  .  :in7.  I'Rn  ATK  SK(TOK  ASSISTAN«K 

Section  307  amends  section  122  of  the 
FAA  by  adding  a  new  subsection  (f).  This 
new  subsection  provides  that  loans  which 
are  made  to  private  borrowers  at  or  near 
market  rates  of  interest  may  be  compro- 
mised notwithstanding  section  620(r)  of  the 
FAA  when  the  President  determines  that 
this  would  be  likely  to  maximize  the  return 
to  the  United  States. 

The  authority  to  compromise  private 
sector  debt  will  allow  A.I.D.  to  make  pru- 
dent management  decisions  in  order  to 
maximize  the  return  to  the  U.S.  government 
should  full  payment  of  the  loan  obligation 
appear  unlikely.  It  will  enable  A.I.D.  to 
manage  this  element  of  its  private  sector 
portfolio  on  a  more  business-like  basis,  and 
it  parallels  the  authority  provided  under 
the  Private  Sector  Revolving  Fund  author- 
ized under  section  108  of  the  FAA. 

SK<  .  :10».  COST-SIIAKINC 

Section  308  repeals  sections  124  (d)  and  (e) 
of  the  FAA.  Section  124(d)  authorizes  the 
President  on  a  case-by-case  basis,  with  re- 
spect to  relatively  least  developed  countries, 
to  waive  the  requirement  in  section  110  of 
the  FAA  that  each  country  receiving  U.S. 
assistance  under  sections  103  through  106  of 
the  FAA  provided  at  least  25  percent  of  the 
costs  of  the  entire  program,  project,  or  ac- 
tivity for  which  U.S.  assistance  is  furnished 
to  that  country  under  those  sections  of  the 
FAA.  Section  308  replaces  this  limited 
waiver  authority  in  section  124  with  new  au- 
thority, to  be  included  in  section  110.  au- 
thorizing the  President  on  a  case-by-case 
basis  to  waive  the  section  110  cost-sharing 
requirements  with  respect  to  all  developing 
countries.  It  will  remain  A.I.D.'s  policy  to 
require  a  25  percent  contribution  to  the  cost 
of  projects  undertaken.  However,  this  addi- 
tional authority  recognizes  that  there  is  a 
growing  debt  and  recurring  cost  burden  on 
developing  countries  other  than  those 
which  are  relatively  least  developed,  and 
therefore  it  authorizes  on  a  case-by-casc 
basis  the  furnishing  of  U.S.  assistance  with- 
out application  of  the  25  percent  cost-shar- 
ing requirement. 

Section  308  also  repeals  section  124(e)  of 
the  FAA,  which  provides  that  section  110(b) 
of  the  FAA  shall  not  apply  with  respect  to 
grants  to  relatively  least  developed  coun- 
tires.  Section  110(b)  was  repealed  by  section 
12U(a)(3)  of  the  International  Security  and 
Development  Cooperation  Act  of  1985. 
There  is  no  purpose,  therefore,  in  retaining 
the  exception  to  section  ll(Kb)  provided  in 
section  124(e). 

TITLE  IV-ASSISTANCE  FOR  SUB- 
SAHARAN  AFRICA 

Title  IV  of  the  Bill  amends  the  FAA  to 
add  a  new  chapter  7  to  part  I  of  the  FAA  en- 
titled the  "Development  Fund  for  Africa". 


SK<  .  101   DKVKMIPMENT  KIND  W»R  AKRICA. 

Section  471  of  chapter  7  contains  a  state- 
ment of  findings  which: 

(1)  recognizes  the  significance  of  the  eco- 
nomic crisis  affecting  Africa; 

(2)  states  that  the  development  crisis  in 
Africa  is  a  result  of  a  combination  of  inter- 
nal and  external  factors  including  inappro- 
priate government  policies  which  stifle  indi- 
vidual initiative  in  significant  part  in  the  ag- 
ricultural sector,  inadequate  cadres  of 
skilled  labor,  inadequate  infrastructure, 
rapid  population  growth  rates,  increasing 
threats  to  Africa's  natural  resource  base, 
and  high  infant  mortality  rates: 

(3)  notes  that,  at  the  initiation  of  African 
governments,  the  United  Nations  General 
Assembl.v  has  recently  adopted  a  "Pro- 
gramme of  Action  for  African  Economic  Re- 
covery and  Development"  which  recognizes 
these  problems,  the  primary  role  of  African 
governments  themselves  addressing  these 
problems,  and  the  importance  of  African 
economic  development  to  the  economic  and 
political  well-being  of  the  world;  and 

(4)  stales  that  the  resolution  of  the  devel- 
opment crisis  in  Africa  requires  nothing  less 
than  renewed  and  sustained  real  economic 
growth. 

Section  472  of  chapter  7  authorizes  the 
President  to  provide  assistance  for  growth- 
oriented  development  activities  in  Sub-Sa- 
haran  Africa.  The  objective  of  this  assist- 
ance is  to  promote  self-sustaining  economic 
growth  with  equitable  access  to  the  oppor- 
tunities created  by  that  growth.  The  section 
defines  the  general  framework  for  this  as- 
sistance as  ( 1 )  establishment  of  a  policy  en- 
vironment which  encourages  the  private 
sector  and  promotes  individual  initiative,  (2) 
reduction  of  the  direct  role  of  central  gov- 
ernment in  productive  enterprises  and  other 
areas  of  the  economy  more  appropriate  for 
the  private  sector,  and  (3)  expansion  of  the 
role  of  public  and  private  local  institutions 
in  such  areas  as  health,  education,  and 
physical  infrastructure.  Within  this  frame- 
work, assistance  is  authorized  for  such  pur- 
poses as: 

(1)  Economic  reform  and  stabilization— to 
support  reform  efforts  of  African  govern- 
ments to  bring  about  a  fundamental  restruc- 
turing of  their  economies  and  to  establish  a 
favorable  environment  for  individual  enter- 
prise and  self-sustaining  development. 

(2)  Agricultural  development— to  address 
underlying  structural  and  sectoral  reform 
needs.  These  reforms  complement  such 
other  areas  of  assistance  as  (a)  fostering  of 
increased  agricultural  production  through 
the  development  and  strengthening  of  in- 
digenous research  capabilities,  (b)  the  devel- 
opment of  effective  marketing  systems  in- 
cluding '.he  construction  and  rehabilitation 
of  necessary  infrastructure,  (c)  promotion  of 
land  management  systems  which  will  re- 
verse the  present  trend  of  desertification, 
(d)  promotion  of  rural  and  urban  income- 
generating  opportunities  for  the  underem- 
ployed and  the  unemployed,  and  (e)  contin- 
ued improvement  of  capabilities  to  respond 
to  drought. 

(3)  Human  resources  development— to  pro- 
vide assistance  to  increase  the  productivity 
of  the  population  through  such  means  as 
health  and  child  survival  assistance,  volun- 
tary family  planning,  and  the  expansion  of 
basic  education  and  technical  training. 

Section  473  of  chapter  7  authorizes  the 
appropriation  of  $500  million  for  assistance 
(excluding  centrally-funded  programs)  for 
Sub-Saharan  Africa  for  fiscal  year  1988. 
The  section  also  requires  that  local  curren- 
cies which  may  be  generated  by  the  assist- 
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provided  by  this  section  are  to  be  de- 
pMited  In  separate  accounU  and  used  for 
the  puipoaea  of  this  chapter  or  for  the  ad- 
ministrative expenses  of  A.I  J). 
Section  474  of  chapter  7  waives  the  appli- 


Stt .  .^B.  .\«;RUI  I.TIRAL  AND  HRODHTIVE  CREDIT 
AND  SKI.K-IIELI'  COMMINITV  DEVEI.- 

opMKNT  pro<;rams. 
Section  503  amends  section  222A(h)  of  the 
PAA  to  continue  the  Agricultural  and  Pro- 
Hii><>ivo    r'reriit    and    Self-Hell)    Community 


produdlng  and  drug  transit  countries  and 
allows  the  President  to  exempt  a  coiuitry 
from  the  sanctions  on  the  basis  of  specified 
criteria  either  before  sanctions  are  imposed 
or  during  the  period  in  which  the  sanctions 
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636(d)  removes  the  existing  dollar  limitation 
on  the  authority  of  A.I.D.  to  use  its  operat- 
ing expense  funds  to  provide  assistance  to 
schools  for  dependent  children  of  personnel 
overseas.  In  both  instances,  the  removal  of 


—Development  programs  relating  to  the 
"oceans,"  which  have  not  been  the  subject 
of  A.I.D.'s  development  efforts: 

—The  value  of  U.S.  assistance  proposed  to 
Congress  during  the  preceding  year,  obligat- 


velopment  and  security  assistance,  and  re- 
lated programs. 

Title  I  of  the  bill  authorizes  appropria- 
tions for  military  assistance  and  foreign 
military  sales  credit  programs,  and  estab- 
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ance  provided  by  this  section  are  to  be  de- 
poalted  In  separmte  Mcounts  and  used  for 
the  puipoMa  of  this  chapter  or  for  the  ad- 
Btlnlstimtlve  expenses  of  A.I  J>. 

Bfrtlffn  474  of  chapter  7  waives  the  appli- 
cation, for  purposes  of  assistance  authorized 
by  this  chapter,  of  section  604(a)  of  the 
PAA  and  similar  provisions  of  law  regarding 
the  proeuretnent  of  goods  and  services.  It 
does  not  apply  to  the  provisions  of  the  Com- 
prehenalTC  AnU-Apartheid  Act  of  1986.  This 
aeetion  encourages  A.I.D.  to  seek  similar 
procuTcment  "untying"  from  other  donors. 
Thla  secUcm  also  recognizes  the  continued 
Importance  of  private  and  voluntary  organi- 
aations  and  cooperatives  in  the  provision  of 
aaaistance  in  Sub-Saharan  Africa.  To 
adileve  sustained  economic  growth  in  Africa 
will  require  interventions  at  many  different 
levels.  Private  and  voluntary  organizations 
and  cooperatives  represent  a  significant  ca- 
pacity to  mobillae  local  institutions  toward 
development  objectives. 

Section  475  of  chapter  7  notes  the  critical 
importance  of  donor  coordination  in  the  de- 
velopment effort  in  Africa.  This  is  especially 
true  given  the  scarcity  of  resources,  relative 
to  the  needs  of  Africa,  that  are  available. 
Donors  are  encouraged  to  take  steps  to  ra- 
ttonaUse  their  programs  with  one  another 
and  to  improve  the  coordination  of  their  as- 
sistance efforts  among  themselves  and  with 
African  governments.  This  section  also  en- 
couraces  the  President  to  continue  to  uti- 
lise, where  appropriate,  existing  authorities 
to  support  activities  of  international  organi- 
sations that  are  consistent  with  the  pur- 
poses of  this  chapter,  and  to  cooperate  with 
multilateral  development  institutions,  par- 
ticularly incident  to  policy  reforms,  in  their 
activities  In  Africa. 

Section  476  of  chapter  7  states  that  refer- 
ences in  any  law  to  chapter  1  of  part  I  of 
the  PAA  will  be  deemed  to  include  reference 
to  chapter  7.  Section  476  also  applies  the 
policy  provisions  of  section  102  of  the  PAA 
to  the  provision  of  assistance  under  chapter 
7. 

Section  477  of  chapter  7  states  that  A.I.D. 
will  submit  to  the  relevant  committees  of 
Consress  an  agenda  for  the  periodic  sub- 
stantive evaluation  of  the  progress  made 
toward  the  achievement  of  the  development 
objectives  of  the  chapter. 

8«-.  m.  (OM-ltRMINC  .\MKM».MKNTS. 

Section  402  makes  certain  amendments  to 
the  PAA  and  the  Agricultural  Trade  Devel- 
opment and  Assistance  Act  of  1954  to  take 
into  account  the  establishment  of  the  De- 
velopment Pund  for  Africa.  This  includes 
the  amendment  of  section  1109  of  the  PAA 
to  apply  the  transfer  provisions  of  that  sec- 
tion to  the  Development  Pund  for  Africa. 
Reprogrammings  of  funds  for  Sub-Saharan 
Africa  would  be  subject  to  the  requirements 
of  section  634A  of  the  FAA. 

TITLE  V— OTHER  ASSISTANCE  AND 
MISCELLANEOUS  PROVISIONS 

SEf.    Ml.    AMKRMAN    WIMMH.S    ,VNI)    IH>SHITA1.S 
AHK«IAn. 

Section  501  amends  section  214(c)<l)  of 
the  PAA  to  authorize  $20,000,000  in  fiscal 
year  1988  for  the  American  Schools  and 
Hospitals  Abroad  Program. 

SEC.  ML  HMUSINIi  AM)  tmiKK  (RKDIT  CI  AKANTY 
PIHMiKAMS. 

Section  502  amends  section  222(a)  of  the 
PAA  to  authorize  the  program  to  enter  into 
commitments  through  September  30.  1989. 
Section  503(b)  amends  section  223(e)  of  the 
PAA  to  Increase  by  $60  million  the  present 
authority  to  borrow  funds  from  the  Treas- 
ury to  meet  guaranty  reserve  requirements. 


SK«  .  .HW.  .\«;KI«1  l.TIKAl,  ASI>  HHOIH  (TIVK  ('KKI)IT 
AND  SKI.F-IIKI.)'  COM.MI'MTV  DKVKI.- 
OHMKNTPWMiKAMS. 

Section  503  amends  section  222A(h)  of  the 
PAA  to  continue  the  Agricultural  and  Pro- 
ductive Credit  and  Self-Help  Community 
Development  Program  through  September 
30,  1989. 

S|:(    .Vll.  TKAIIK  <  KKIIIT  INSIRAM  K  fHtNiRA.M. 

Section  504  amends  section  224(e)  of  the 
PAA  to  authorize  up  to  an  additional 
$200,000,000  of  guaranty  authority  for  the 
Trade  Credit  Insurance  Program  in  fiscal 
year  1988. 

S»;(  Vi.V  VOI.l  NTAH\  «()NTKIBtTI«»NS  T<l  INTKK- 
>  ATIIIN  \l.  OKCJAMZATIHNS  VM»  PKO- 
(iKAMS 

Section  505  amends  section  302(a)(1)  of 
the  FAA  to  authorize  $194,000,000  in  fiscal 
year  1988  for  voluntary  contributions  to 
international  organizations  and  programs. 

S»:«-   .V<Mi.  INTKKNATIONAI,  NARCOTICS  M ATTKKS. 

Section  506  amends  section  482(a)(1)  of 
the  FAA  to  authorize  $98,750,000  in  fiscal 
year  1988  for  international  narcotics  control 
programs. 

*«■.  .V17.  INTKKNATIONAI.  ItlSASTKH  ASSISTANCK. 

Section  507  amends  section  492(a)  of  the 
PAA  to  authorize  $25,000,000  in  fiscal  year 
1988  for  international  disaster  assistance  ac- 
tivities. 

*:«  .  Ml.  TKAIIK  1>KVK1.0I'MKNT  l'K«M;KA>i. 

Section  508  amends  section  661(b)  of  the 
PAA  to  authorize  $20,000,000  in  fiscal  year 
1988  for  the  Trade  and  Development  Pro- 
gram. In  addition,  section  508  authorizes 
that  funds  appropriated  for  the  program 
nemain  available  until  expended.  Similar  au- 
thority is  included  in  the  PAA  for  Develop- 
ment Assistance  and  the  Economic  Support 
Pund. 

*:(TII)N  rm.  lll'KKATINt;  KXI'KNSKS 

Section  509  amends  section  667(a)(1)  of 
the  FAA  to  authorize  $426,810,000  in  fiscal 
year  1988  for  the  operating  expenses  of  the 
Agency  for  International  Development. 

HVA     -.HI.  (ll'KKATIN(i   KXI'KNSKS.  OKKU  K  iW  TIIK 
INSI'KCTURCKNKKAI. 

Section  510  amends  the  PAA  by  adding  a 
new  section  668.  This  new  section  authorizes 
•  separate  appropriation  for  the  Office  of 
the  Inspector  General  of  the  Agency  for 
International  Development.  The  section  au- 
thorizes $22,687,000  for  this  purpose  for 
fiscal  year  1988. 

SKC.  :.ll.  ADMINISTRATION  OK  JISTICK 

Section  511  amends  section  534(b)(3)  of 
the  FAA  to  include  forensic,  rehabilitation 
and  related  ancillary  functions  integral  to 
humane  and  professional  systems  of  crimi- 
nal justice  among  the  authorized  uses  of  as- 
sistance through  the  Administration  of  Jus- 
tice Program.  PMrther.  it  eliminates  the  re- 
quirement for  activities  under  section 
e34(b)(3)  to  be  conducted  under  judicial  or 
prosecutorial  control. 

This  section  also  amends  section  534(e)  of 
the  PAA  to  delete  the  sunset  provision  for 
the  entire  Administration  of  Justice  Pro- 
gram and  exempts  the  program  from  the  re- 
Btrictions  of  section  660  of  the  FAA.  It  also 
permits  participation  in  regional  and  multi- 
lateral projects  by  trainees  from  countries 
to  which  assistance  is  otherwise  prohibited, 
subject  to  Congressional  notification. 

.SK(  .  .112.  NAHCOTK  S-RKI-ATKl)  RKtlllRKMKNTS 

This  section  amends  section  481(h)  and  (i) 
in  several  respects:  (a)  it  exempts  from  the 
restrictions  contained  in  section  481  all 
NATO  members:  (b)  it  provides  objective 
criteria  for  defining  major  drug-transit 
countries;  (c)  it  makes  prospective  the  impo- 
sition of  sanctions  applicable  to  major  drug 


produolng  and  drug  transit  countries  and 
allows  the  President  to  exempt  a  country 
from  the  sanctions  on  the  basis  of  specified 
criteria  either  before  sanctions  are  imposed 
or  during  the  period  in  which  the  sanctions 
are  in  effect:  (d)  it  limits  such  sanctions  to 
the  fifteen  most  significant  drug  producing 
and  the  fifteen  most  significant  drug  transit 
countries:  (3)  it  modifies  the  process  for 
Congressional  review  of  Presidential  certifi- 
cations by  requiring  a  joint  resolution  of  dis- 
approval at  all  times;  and  (f)  it  exempts 
from  those  sanctions  narcotics  education 
and  narcotics-related  economic  assistance 
activities. 

These  modifications  are  necessary  to  fa- 
cilitate the  application  of  narcotics-related 
sanctions  introduced  into  the  FAA  by  the 
Anti-Drug  Abuse  Act  of  1986.  They  focus 
the  impact  of  those  sanctions  on  the  most 
significant  drug  producing  and  transit  coun- 
tries, provide  the  means  and  opportunity  to 
administer  the  sanctions  effectively  through 
proper  identification  of  such  countries,  and 
provide  leverage  for  obtaining  the  coopera- 
tion of  such  countries  in  undertaking  addi- 
tional activities  needed  to  facilitate  the  im- 
plementation of  the  narcotics  control  pro- 
gram before  the  sanctions  actually  take 
effect. 

This  section  also  repeals  section  2013  of 
the  Aliti-Drug  Abuse  Act  of  1986.  which  im- 
poses sanctions  which  largely  overlap  those 
of  section  481  of  the  PAA.  subject  to  waiver 
on  the  basis  of  Presidential  certification  of 
criteria  which  essentially  mirror  those  in 
section  481. 

SKC.  -.i:!.  KKSTKUTIONS  ON  TKAINIM;  ASSISTANCK 

This  section  amends  section  638  of  the 
PAA  to  permit  military  and  economic  assist- 
ance for  training  for  Argentina  or  Brazil, 
provided  that  the  recipient  country  contin- 
ues ta  have  a  democratically  elected  govern- 
ment. This  amendment  would  not  alter  the 
applioability  of  human  rights  and  police 
training  provisions  in  the  law. 

SKC.  .'.11.  ASSISTANCK  KOR  IMII.ICK  OK  l>KM(KK.\T- 
IC  COVKHNMKNTS 

This  section  amends  section  660  of  the 
PAA  by  altering  the  existing  criteria  for  ex- 
emption from  the  sections  prohibition  on 
aid  to  law  enforcement  personnel  and  func- 
tions. Existing  law  provides  a  complicated 
formula  for  such  exemption  requiring  that 
the  recipient  country  have  a  longstanding 
democratic  tradition  and  not  have  a  stand- 
ing army.  This  amendment  would  simplify 
the  criteria  and  more  closely  focus  on  the 
present  government's  actions  and  intentions 
to  strengthen  democratic  institutions,  it 
provitles  that  section  660  will  not  apply  to  a 
country  which  has  a  government  elected 
fairly  and  openly,  which  seeks  to  strengthen 
democratic  institutions,  and  which  does  not 
have  a  record  of  gross  abuse  of  internation- 
ally recognized  human  rights. 

SKC.  .■.!:..  ASSISTANCK  TO  PAKISTAN. 

This  section  amends  section  620E(d)  of 
the  PaA  to  extend  the  current  national  in- 
terest waiver  authority  for  Pakistan  to  Sep- 
tember 30,  1993.  This  amendment  provides 
the  requisite  flexibility  to  act  in  the  nation- 
al interests  of  the  United  States  to  continue 
assistance  to  Pakistan,  now  confronted  with 
Soviet  military  pressures. 

SKC.  .'d«.  SI  PPORT  KOR  PKRSONNKI.  OVKRSKAS. 

Section  516  amends  sections  636(c)  and  (d) 
of  the  FAA.  The  amendment  to  section 
636(0)  removes  the  existing  dollar  limitation 
on  the  authority  of  A.I.D.  to  use  its  operat- 
ing eocpense  funds  to  construct  or  otherwise 
acquire  office  space  and  schools  for  its  per- 
sonnel overseas.  The  amendment  to  section 


636(d)  removes  the  existing  dollar  limitation 
on  the  authority  of  A.I.D.  to  use  its  operat- 
ing expense  funds  to  provide  assistance  to 
schools  for  dependent  children  of  personnel 
overseas.  In  t>oth  instances,  the  removal  of 
the  existing  limitations  will  provide  A.I.D. 
with  the  flexibility  to  provide  these  neces- 
sary facilities  to  its  employees  at  the  most 
economical  cost. 

SKC.  .j|7.  SAKCTY  OK  KI.KiilT  ITK.MS  K«1R  CHII.K. 

Existing  restrictions  on  aid  to  Chile  have 
created  in  a  few  instances  life  threatening 
situations.  Because  of  these  restrictions, 
Chile  is  unable  to  obtain  from  the  U.S.  cer- 
tain items  necessary  for  the  safe  operation 
of  previously  supplied  U.S.  origin  F-5  and 
A-37  aircraft.  Without  such  replacements, 
the  operation  of  these  aircraft  is  exceeding- 
ly dangerous.  This  section  would  permit  the 
sale  and  licensing  of  such  equipment  which 
is  essential  to  the  safe  operation  of  these 
aircraft  and  thus  eliminate  unnecessary  life 
threatening  situations. 

SKC.  .■.IX.  ASSISTANCK  KOR  AK<;llANISTAN. 

Section  518  amends  section  904  of  the  Inter- 
national Security  and  Development  C(X>pera- 
tlon  Act  of  1985  to  repeal  the  earmark  of  Eco- 
nomic Support  Funds  for  fiscal  year  1988 
(and  each  fiscal  year  thereafter)  for  assist- 
ance to  the  Afghan  people.  This  amendment 
continues  the  authority  to  use  ESP  funds 
for  this  purpose  and  also  authorizes  the  use 
of  Development  Assistance  for  the  same 
purpose  of  providing  humanitarian  assist- 
ance for  the  Afghan  people. 

SKC.     .■.!».     ASSISTANCK     KOR     TIIK     CA.MBODIAN 
PKOPI.K. 

Section  519  provides  that  the  President 
may  provide  military  or  ESP  assistance  to 
the  noncommunist  resistance  forces  in  Cam- 
bodia. Assistance  would  be  subject  to  section 
906  of  the  International  Security  and  Devel- 
opment Cooperation  Act  of  1985,  which  pro- 
hibits assistance  to  the  Khmer  Rouge.  Sec- 
tion 518  is  virtually  identical  to  section  905 
of  the  International  Security  and  Develop- 
ment Cooperation  Act  of  1985,  except  that 
it  removes  outdated  earmarks. 

SKC.  .-.211.  RKPORTIV;  RK({I  IRKMKNTS. 

This  section  repeals  or  modifies  various 
reporting  requirements.  Subsection  (a)  re- 
peals the  requirement  in  section  620(s)(2)  of 
the  FAA  to  submit  an  annual  report  on  how 
the  percentage  of  a  country's  budget  and 
foreign  exchange  devoted  to  military  pur- 
poses has  l>een  taken  into  account  tjefore  as- 
sistance is  provided  to  a  country.  Since  sec- 
tion 620(s)(2)  was  enacted  in  1969,  the 
mechanisms  for  reporting  to  Congress  on  as- 
sistance programs  have  been  greatly  ex- 
panded and  improved.  Through  Congres- 
sional Presentation  materials,  repwrts  re- 
quired by  section  634(a)  of  the  FAA.  various 
other  reports  and  congressional  testimony, 
the  Congress  is  kept  informed  of  the  rea- 
sons for  allocations  of  assistance  to  particu- 
lar countries.  Section  620(s)(2)  requires  the 
preparation  of  a  comprehensive  annual 
report  which  addresses  only  one  of  the 
many  factors  taken  into  account  in  making 
allocation  decisions.  The  report  is  time-con- 
suming to  prepare,  and  it  requires  the  com- 
pilation of  information  that  is  available  pri- 
marily from  intelligence  agencies  and  that 
overlaps  substantially  with  information  al- 
ready included  in  the  report  prepared  by 
the  State  Department  under  section  25  of 
the  AECA. 

Subsection  (b)  repeals  various  require- 
ments that  A.I.D.  include  information  on 
particular  subjects  in  the  annual  Develop- 
ment Issues  report  required  by  section 
634(a)  of  the  PAA.  These  Include  informa- 
tion concerning: 


—Development  programs  relating  to  the 
"oceans,"  which  have  not  been  the  subject 
of  A.I.D.'s  development  efforts; 

—The  value  of  U.S.  assistance  proposed  to 
Congress  during  the  preceding  year,  obligat- 
ed during  the  preceding  year,  planned  for 
the  current  year,  and  proposed  for  the  up- 
coming year,  which  is  included  in  annual 
Congressional  Presentation  materials: 

—Each  aid-recipient  country's  debt  servic- 
ing capacity  and  all  forms  of  U.S.  debt  relief 
provided  to  such  countries,  included  in  the 
Annual  Report  of  the  National  Advisory 
Council  on  International  Monetary  and  Fi- 
nancial Policies  (NAC);  and 

—The  amount  of  all  foreign  currencies  ac- 
quired without  payment  of  dollars  of  each 
foreign  country,  included  in  the  Report  on 
Foreign  Currencies  Held  by  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment, issued  each  year  by  the  Treasury 
Department's  Financial  Management  Serv- 
ice. 

Subsection  (c)  repeals  the  requirement  in 
the  International  Security  and  Develop- 
ment Cooperation  Act  of  1985  for  annual  re- 
ports on  the  economic  conditions  in  various 
countries,  and  their  ability  to  meet  their 
international  debt  obligations.  Information 
on  particular  countries'  debt  and  economic 
status  is  included  in  testimony  presented  to 
Congressional  committees,  in  Congressional 
Presentation  materials,  and  in  other  reports 
as  needed. 

TITLE  VI-TECHNICAL  AMENDMENTS 

SK«-.  KOI.  TKCUNK  Al.  AMKNIIMKNTS. 

This  section  makes  technical  amendments 
to  section  3(a)  of  the  AECA  and  section 
505(e)  of  the  FAA  by  replacing  the  term 
'significant  defense  articles  "  with  the  term 
■significant  military  equipment".  This  sec- 
tion also  amends  section  36(d)  of  the  AECA 
by  replacing  the  word  "combat"  with  "mili- 
tary" in  order  to  conform  obsolete  terms 
with  those  used  in  the  recent  revisions  to 
the  International  Traffic  in  Arms  Regula- 
tions. This  section  also  redesignates  section 
25(d)  of  the  AECA  as  added  in  1985  as  sub- 
section (e)  to  eliminate  the  redundancy  of 
two  subsections  designated  as  (d)  and  sec- 
tion 25(a)(5)(B)  to  clarify  the  reference  to 
the  redesignated  subsection  (e). 

TITLE  VIl-AUTHORIZATIONS  FOR 
FISCAL  YEAR  1989  AND  EFFECTIVE 
DATE 

SK(  .  Till.    MTIIOKI/ATIONS  KOK  KIS«  \l.  ^KAK  IHss 

Section  701,  in  accordance  with  the  re- 
quirements of  section  607  of  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Act  of  1974,  authorizes  appro- 
priations for  fi.scal  year  1989  for  all  pro- 
grams and  activities  for  which  appropria- 
tions for  the  fiscal  year  1988  are  authorized 
by  this  Bill. 

SKC.  7112.  KKKK<Ti\  K  DATK 

Section  702  provides  that,  except  where 
otherwise  stated  in  the  Bill,  the  effective 
date  for  this  Bill  is  October  1.  1987. 

Department  of  State. 
Washington.  DC.  March  5.  1987. 
Hon.  George  Bush, 
President  of  the  Senate. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  On  behalf  of  the 
President.  I  hereby  transmit  the  Interna- 
tional Security  and  Development  Coof>era- 
tion  Act  of  1987.  This  bill  amends  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1961  and  the  Arms 
Export  Control  Act  to  authorize  additional 
development  and  security  assistance  pro- 
grams for  fiscal  year  1988.  and  for  other 
purposes.  The  bill  authorizes  appropriations 
of  $11,903,798.(K>0.  and  amends  the  substan- 
tive authorities  governing  international  de- 


velopment and  security  assistance,  and  re- 
lated programs. 

Title  I  of  the  bill  authorizes  appropria- 
tions for  military  assistance  and  foreign 
military  sales  credit  programs,  and  estab- 
lishes aggregate  ceilings  for  such  programs. 
It  amends  certain  authorities  governing  or 
affecting  such  programs  to  enhance  pro- 
gram effectiveness  and  administrative  effi- 
ciency. 

Title  II  authorizes  appropriations  for  the 
Economic  Support  FVnd. 

Title  III  authorizes  appropriations  for 
international  development  assistance  pro- 
grams, including  those  pertaining  to  agricul- 
ture, rural  development  and  nutrition, 
health,  child  survival,  and  voluntary  family 
planning.  Title  III  also  modifies  section  106 
of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  to  give  a 
sharper  focus  to  the  activities  funded  under 
that  section. 

Title  IV  amends  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  to  establish  a  new  chapter  of  that  act 
authorizing  a  Development  Pund  for  Africa. 
The  new  chapter  is  designed  to  provide  the 
administrative  and  policy  framework  within 
which  the  United  States.  African  govern- 
ments, and  other  donors  can  most  effective- 
ly address  the  economic  problems  today 
facing  much  of  Sub-Saharan  Africa.  The 
chapter  authorizes  the  appropriation  of 
$500,000,000  for  this  purpose  of  fiscal  year 
1988. 

Title  V  authorizes  appropriations  for  cer- 
tain related  programs,  including  voluntary 
contributions  to  international  organizations, 
and  international  narcoti<»  matters;  it 
amends  certain  substantive  authorities  and 
provisions  governing  several  of  the  pro- 
grams authorized  in  the  Foreign  Assistance 
and  Arms  Export  Control  Acts. 

Title  VI  contains  technical  amendments 
to  the  Foreign  Assistance  and  Arms  Exijort 
Control  Acts. 

Title  VII  authorizes  programs  for  fiscal 
year  1989  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  the  Budget  Act.  and  establishes  an  effec- 
tive date  for  the  bill  of  Octol)er  1,  1987. 
unless  otherwise  stated  in  the  bill. 

The  legislation  I  am  transmitting  today  is 
also  in  response  to  section  153  of  the  FY 
1987  Continuing  Resolution  (PL.  99-591). 
In  particular,  our  proposal  for  a  separate 
Development  Pund  for  Africa  reflects  our 
strong  view  of  the  need  to  modify  the  statu- 
tory framework  within  which  economic  as- 
sistance for  Africa  is  provided. 

With  re-spect  to  the  authorizations  re- 
quested in  this  bill  for  security  assistance 
programs  for  Greece  and  Turkey.  I  hereby 
certify,  in  accordance  with  section  620C(d) 
of  the  PAA.  that  the  furnishing  of  such  as- 
sistance to  Greece  and  Turkey  will  be  con- 
sistent with  the  principles  set  forth  in  sec- 
tion 620C(b)  of  the  PAA.  The  explanation 
of  the  reasons  for  this  certification  in  each 
case  is  contained  in  the  Congressional  pres- 
entation materials  for  the  fiscal  year  1988 
security  assistance  programs. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
has  advised  that  this  legislation  is  in  accord 
with  the  program  of  the  President.  I  urge 
its  urgent  consideration  and  prompt  enact- 
ment. 

Sincerely. 

John  C.  Whitehead, 

Acting  Secretary.m 


By  Mr.  INOUYE: 
S.  721.  A  bill  to  provide  for  and  pro- 
mote   the   economic   development   of 
Indian  tribes  by  furnishing  the  neces- 
sary  capital,    financial    services,    and 
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costs,  assets  in  excess  of  its  liabilities  and  a 
demand  for  its  goods  and  services.  Loans 
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technical  Mslstance  to  Indian-owned 
businen  enterprises  and  to  stimulate 
Uie  development  of  the  private  sector 
of  Indian  tribal  economies;  to  the 
Committee  on  Indian  Affairs. 

□IBIAK  BKVKLOPMEIIT  FIHANCE  CORPORATION 
*CT 

•  Mr.  INOUTE.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  Introduce  today  the  Ameri- 
can Indian  Development  Finance  Cor- 
poration Act.  This  is  a  bill  to  provide 
for  the  economic  development  of 
Indian  tribes  by  furnishing  the  neces- 
sary capital,  financial  services,  and 
technical  assistance  to  Indian-owned 
business  enterprises  and  to  stimulate 
the  development  of  the  private  sector 
of  Indian  tribal  economies. 

We  would  accomplish  these  goals  by 
establishing  a  federally  chartered. 
mixed  ownership  Development  Pi- 
nance  Institution  which  would  be  au- 
thorized to  provide  a  broad  range  of  fi- 
nancial intermediary  services,  includ- 
ing equity  capital,  direct  loans,  loan 
guarantees  and  business  management 
assistance.  The  corporation  as  pro- 
posed in  this  legislation  would  be  de- 
signed to  operate  on  the  same  level  as 
the  private  market. 

The  Indian  Development  Pinance 
Corporation  proposal  represents  the 
best  thinking  of  a  team  of  Indian 
economists,  business  management  spe- 
cialists and  finance  experts  who  have 
devoted  2  years  to  research  the  condi- 
tions of  Indian  economic  development 
and  compare  how  the  Indians  needs 
would  be  best  met  by  drawing  upon 
the  experience  of  the  World  Bank  and 
other  Government  sponsored  develop- 
ment institutions.  The  compilation  of 
this  research  was  published  in  a  200- 
page  report  in  the  99th  Congress  by 
the  select  committee  as  the  first  step 
In  drafting  this  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  aware  that  pro- 
posals to  establish  new  federally  char- 
tered Institutions  and  to  capitalize 
such  institutions  with  public  moneys 
run  against  the  stream  of  current  Gov- 
ernment policies.  However,  I  am  con- 
vinced and  I  believe  that  Members  of 
this  body  will  be  persuaded  that  the 
conditions  of  extreme  deep  seated  pov- 
erty which  exist  on  Indian  reserva- 
tions across  the  country  call  out  for  a 
dramatic  response.  The  reasons  for 
such  unparalleled  poverty  and  unem- 
ployment as  exists  on  Indian  reserva- 
tions have  been  widely  studied  and 
documented  by  the  Congress,  Pederal 
agencies  and  numerous  private  institu- 
tions and  the  Indian  tribes  themselves. 
Such  studies  have  consistently  identi- 
fied the  following  obstacles  to  bal- 
anced economic  growth  and  progress: 

First,  the  very  limited  availability  of 
long-term  development  capital  and 
very  limited  access  to  short-term  com- 
mercial credit.  Both  of  these  forms  of 
finance  are  absolutely  necessary  if  we 
are  to  see  the  development  of  a  private 
sector  economy  in  Indian  country; 


Second,  the  lack  of  effective  control 
of  the  Indians  themselves  over  their 
own  lands  and  resources; 

Third,  the  scarcity  of  experienced 
Indian  business  managers  and  techni- 
cians. 

In  the  past  the  Pederal  Government 
has  attempted  to  stimulate  Indian  eco- 
nomic development  through  a  combi- 
nation of  grant  programs,  direct  loans 
and  loan  guarantee  programs.  These 
efforts  have  consistently  fallen  far 
short  of  their  objectives  due  to  an  in- 
adequate level  of  funding,  lack  of  co- 
ordination between  programs  and  a 
lack  of  private  business  experience  on 
the  part  of  the  administrators  of  these 
Qovernment  programs.  In  contrast, 
the  Indian  Development  Pinance  Cor- 
poration's primary  mission  would  be  to 
provide  financing  for  Indian  business 
enterprises  whose  principle  place  of 
business  is  located  within  the  bound- 
aries of  an  Indian  reservation  or  whose 
principal  business  activities  are  direct- 
ed at  contributing  to  the  economy  of 
an  Indian  community.  The  very  impor- 
tant distinction  between  the  function- 
ing of  this  corporation  and  either  Gov- 
ernment programs  or  private  banks  is 
that  the  corporation  is  designed  to 
draw  from  the  best  of  both  worlds.  It 
would  be  required  under  this  law  that 
the  corporation  would  be  supervised 
by  a  board  whose  business  credentials 
would  have  to  be  established  prior  to 
their  appointment.  The  organization 
would  be  created  as  a  stock  corpora- 
tion with  the  principles  of  competi- 
tiveness and  accountability  built  into 
its  mode  of  operation.  However,  it 
would  have  the  advantage  of  generat- 
ing capital  which  could  only  be  possi- 
ble through  Government  sponsorship. 

The  Indian  specialists  who  designed 
this  proposal  felt  that  it  is  essential 
that  the  Indian  tribes  and  Indian  en- 
terprises have  a  stake  in  the  business 
before  they  could  receive  the  benefit 
of  its  services.  In  other  words,  Indian 
tribes  or  businesses  that  come  to  the 
corporation  for  financial  or  business 
assistance  would  first  have  to  become 
shareholders  in  the  corporation.  Thus, 
in  a  very  real  sense  this  would  be  their 
corporation  and  not  the  Govern- 
ment's, although  there  is  a  necessary 
level  of  Government  control  and  ac- 
countability. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  looking  forward 
to  consideration  of  this  bill  in  the 
Indian  Affairs  Committee  where  we 
may  appropriately  scrutinize  its  con- 
tents and  receive  the  input  of  Indian 
tribes  and  experts  from  the  private 
sector.  If  the  committee  should  ap- 
prove some  form  of  this  measure  it 
would  be  a  tremendous  step  forward  in 
the  direction  of  making  financial  and 
institutional  resources  available  to  the 
bidian  tribes.  I  believe  that  long-term 
progress  in  overcoming  the  conditions 
of  extreme  poverty  with  its  attendant 
social  problems  on  reservations  can 
only  be  met  if  we  create  institutions 


that  If  ill  be  available  for  the  long  term 
and  for  such  institutions  to  enable  the 
Indian  people  to  do  for  themselves 
rather  than  have  the  Government  do 
for  them.  In  this  very  important  sense 
this  proposal  furthers  the  U.S.  Gov- 
emmont's  longstanding  policy  of  self- 
determination  and  self-sufficiency  in 
Indian  affairs. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent ttiat  a  section-by-section  analysis 
of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  analy- 
sis was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

sectlon-by-section  analysis— "indian 
Development  Finance  Corporation  Act" 
Section  1— Title:  Provides  that  the  title  of 
the  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Indian  Devel- 
opment Pinance  Cori>oration  Act." 

Section  2— Congressional  Findings  and 
Purpose:  This  section  declares  it  to  be  the 
policy  of  Congress  that,  in  fulfillment  of  its 
special  and  longstanding  responsibility  to 
Indian  tribes,  the  Pederal  Government 
should  provide  assistance  to  the  Indian 
people  in  their  efforts  to  break  free  from 
the  devastating  effects  of  extreme  poverty 
and  unemployment.  The  goal  of  Indian 
people  to  achieve  lasting  economic  self-suf- 
ficiency through  the  development  of  the 
private  sector  of  tribal  economies  would  be 
most  appropriately  assisted  by  establishing 
a  federally  chartered,  mixed  ownership  de- 
velopnlent  financing  institution  which  shall 
provide  a  broad  range  of  financial  interme- 
diary services  including  working  capital, 
direct  loans,  loan  guarantees  and  technical 
assistance  utilizing  the  proven  efficiencies 
of  the  private  market  mode  of  operation. 

Section  3— Definitions:  Contains  the  defi- 
nitions for  use  in  this  Act.  including  eligible 
Indian  business  enterprises  to  mean  any 
commercial,  industrial  or  business  activity— 
(A)  wbich  is  operated  for  profit,  (B)  at  least 
51  percent  of  which  is  owned  by  Indians  or 
Indian  tribes.  (C)  which  produces  or  fur- 
nishes goods,  services,  or  facilities  whose;  ( 1 ) 
princigal  place  of  business  is  located  within 
the  boundaries  of  an  Indian  reservation,  or 
(2)  principal  business  activities  are  deter- 
mined by  the  Corporation  to  be  directed  at 
contriliuting  to  the  economy  of  any  Indian 
tribe. 

Such  term  includes  any  entity  which  is 
wholly  owned  or  controlled  by  any  commer- 
cial, industrial  or  business  activity  described 
in  the  preceding  sentence. 

TiTie  I— establishment  or  corporation 

Section  101— Creation:  Establishes  the 
Indian  Development  Pinance  Corporation 

Section  102— Functions:  (A)  This  section 
define$  the  duty  of  the  Corporation  to  in- 
clude providing  development  capital;  en- 
couraging the  development  of  new  and  ex- 
isting Indian  business  enterprises:  maintain- 
ing broad  tiased  control  of  the  Corporation 
in  its  Voting  stockholders:  encouraging  par- 
ticipation in  the  Corporation  by  Tribes  by 
ownership  of  its  equity  securities:  and  assist- 
ing in  strengthening  the  private  sector  of 
tribal  economies  through  the  development 
of  Indian  business  enterprises  whose  activi- 
ties are  directed  at  contributing  to  such 
econosiies. 

(B)  This  section  specifically  authorizes 
the  Corporation  to  make  loans  or  commit- 
ments for  loans  to  any  Indian  business  en- 
terprise which  has  a  sound  organizational 
structure,  income  in  excess  of  its  operating 


costs,  assets  in  excess  of  its  liabilities  and  a 
demand  for  its  goods  and  services.  Loans 
shall  be  repayable  in  not  more  than  40  years 
and  upon  such  terms,  rates  and  charges  as 
will  provide  credit  to  Indian  business  enter- 
prises at  the  lowest  possible  costs  taking 
into  account  the  cost  of  money  to  the  Cor- 
poration, the  necessary  reserve  of  the  Cor- 
poration and  the  technical  and  other  assist- 
ance available  to  the  borrower. 

(C)  The  Corporation  is  authorized  to  guar- 
antee all  or  any  part  of  the  principal  and  in- 
terest of  any  loan  made  by  private  lending 
institutions  if  the  purposes  meet  the  re- 
quirements specified  in  subsection  102(b). 

(D)  For  purposes  of  providing  loan  term 
capital  and  working  capital  to  Indian  busi- 
ness enterprises,  the  Corporation  is  author- 
ized to  purchase  or  make  commitments  to 
purchase  up  to  25  percent  of  the  equity  or 
ownership  interest  in  such  enterprises  if  it  is 
determined,  after  a  full  and  complete  ap- 
praisal of  the  project  and  related  business 
plans,  that  such  investment  does  not  expose 
the  corporation  to  any  unreasonable  busi- 
ness risks  considering  the  applicable  stand- 
ards prevailing  in  the  field  of  development 
finance  as  applied  to  Indian  economic  devel- 
opment. In  those  instances  where  the  Cor- 
poration has  made  an  equity  investment  in 
an  Indian  business  enterprise  the  Corpora- 
tion shall  supervise  of  participate  in  the 
management  of  such  enterprises  where  ap- 
propriate. 

Section  103— General  Powers:  This  section 
defines  the  general  powers  of  the  Corpora- 
tion to  include: 

(A)  Lease,  purchase,  accept  gifts  or  dona- 
tions, own,  hold,  improve,  use.  sell,  convey, 
mortgate.  pledge,  lease,  exchange,  or  other- 
wise dispose  of  any  property,  real,  personal 
or  mixed  or  any  interest  therein. 

(B)  Sue  and  be  sued  and  to  to  court. 

<C)  Represent  itself,  or  to  contract  for 
representation  in  all  judicial,  legal,  and 
other  proceedings. 

(D)  Make  use  and  pay  for  services,  facili- 
ties, and  property  of  any  board,  commission, 
independent  establishment,  or  executive 
agency  or  department  of  trhe  executive 
branch  in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
act. 

(E)  Use  the  United  States  mails  on  the 
same  terms. 

(P)  Participate  with  other  financial  Insti- 
tutions, agencies,  instrumentalities,  trusi.s 
or  foundations  in  loans  or  guarantees  under 
this  Act. 

<G)  Accept  guarantees  from  other  agen- 
cies for  which  loans  made  by  the  Corpora- 
tion may  be  eligible. 

(H)  Establish  one  or  more  regional  offices 
as  needed. 

(I)  Buy  and  sell  obligations  of.  or  instru- 
ments insured  by  the  United  States  or  any 
agency  or  instrumentalities  thereof,  or  (2) 
securities  backed  by  the  full  faith  credit  of 
any  such  agency  or  instrumentality. 

(J)  Make  investments. 

(K)  Establish  offices  within  the  Corpora- 
tion as  may  be  necessary  including  offices 
for:  Project  Development,  Technical  Assist- 
ance and  Training,  Project  Evaluation  and 
Auditing,  Fiscal  Management  and  any  other 
offices  which  the  Board  of  Directors  deems 
necessary. 

(L)  Exercise  all  other  lawful  powers  neces- 
sarily related  to  the  establishment  of  the 
Corporation  in  order  to  carry  out  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act. 

Section  104-Board  of  Directors:  The 
powers  of  the  Corporation  are  vested  in  a 
twelve  member  Board  of  Directors.  The 
twelve  members  will  represent:  A.  one  offi- 


cer of  the  United  States  Government;  B.  six 
individuals  who  represent  the  Indian  tribes 
which  are  shareholders  in  the  Corporation: 
C.  the  President  of  the  Corporation,  and:  D. 
four  shareholders  in  the  Corporation. 

The  initial  members  of  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors would  be  appointed  by  the  President 
and  confirmed  by  the  Senate.  The  President 
would  have  to  appoint  individuals  with  ex- 
perience in  private  business,  development  or 
commercial  financing.  The  Indian  tribe  rep- 
resentatives must  be  Indian  and  can  only  be 
appointed  after  the  President  has  consulted 
with  and  received  nominations  from  such 
tribes.  No  more  than  five  of  the  ten  mem- 
l)ers  of  the  Board  of  Directors  can  be  mem- 
bers of  the  same  political  party. 

The  term  of  office  for  initial  meml)ers  of 
the  Board  of  Directors  would  expire  at  the 
start  of  the  first  annual  meeting  of  the 
shareholders  of  the  Corporation.  This  first 
meeting  will  be  held  after  the  date  on  which 
subscriptions  have  been  paid  for  at  least  10 
percent  of  the  common  stock  initially  of- 
fered for  sale  to  Indian  tribes. 

The  term  of  office  for  any  members  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  will  be  five  years.  Any 
vacancy  created  by  the  expiration  of  the 
term  of  office  will  be  filled  In  an  election 
whereby  an  individual  is  elected  by  the 
shareholders.  If  a  vacancy  occurs  prior  to 
the  expiration  of  the  term  of  office  the 
President  shall  appoint  an  individual,  with 
the  consent  of  the  Senate,  to  fill  the  vacan- 
cy. A  member  of  the  Board  may  be  removed 
from  office  by  the  President  only  for  ne- 
glect of  duty  or  malfeasance  in  office. 

A  member  of  the  Board  may  be  removed 
from  office  by  the  President  only  for  ne- 
glect of  duty  or  malfeasance  in  office. 

The  Board  of  Directors  will  be  responsible 
for  establishing  the  policies  of  the  Corpora- 
lion  and  supervising  the  management  of  the 
Corporation. 

Section  105— Officers  and  Employees:  The 
Board  of  Directors  shall  appoint  a  President 
of  the  Corporation  who  shall  have  the  re- 
sponsibility for  carrying  out  the  policies  and 
functions  of  the  Corporation.  The  President 
will  also  have  the  authority  to  appoint  and 
fix  the  compensation  and  duties  of  its  offi- 
cers and  employees. 

Section  106— Conflicts  of  Interest  and  Fi- 
nancial Disclosure:  The  financial  di.sclosure 
provisions  of  the  Ethics  in  Government  Act 
of  1978  shall  apply  to  the  Corporation  as  If 
It  were  a  Federal  Agency.  No  member  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  shall  vote  on  any  matter 
pending  before  the  Corporation  if  there  is  a 
conflict  of  interest.  Action  by  any  member 
contrary  to  this  prohibition  shall  bo  cause 
for  removal  of  that  member.  The  only  time 
this  would  not  apply  is  if  the  member  first 
advi-ses  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  nature 
of  the  particular  matter  In  which  he  or  she 
proposes  lo  participate  and  makes  full  di.s- 
closure of  such  financial  interest.  The 
Board  of  Directors  would  determine  by  ma- 
jority vote  if  the  financial  interest  is  too 
remote  or  too  inconsequential  to  affect  the 
integrity  of  such  members  services  for  the 
Corporation. 

Section  107— Annual  Meetings:  This  sec- 
tion states  that  the  Corporation  shall  hold 
an  annual  meeting  of  It  shareholders  which 
must  be  open  lo  the  public.  Shareholders 
and  representatives  of  Indian  business  en- 
terprises may  present  motions  or  resolution.s 
at  the  annual  meeting.  Ai  least  30  days 
notice  of  the  time  and  place  of  the  annual 
meeting  is  required. 

Section  108— Tax  Status:  This  section 
states  that  the  Corp>oration.  its  franchise, 
capital,  reserves,  surplus,  income,  and  intan- 


gible property  will  be  exempt  from  all  tax- 
ation. Real  property  owned  In  fee  by  the 
Corporation  shall  be  subject  to  taxation. 
The  Corporation  and  its  employees  shall  be 
subject  to  payroll  and  employment  taxes 
and  any  bond,  note  or  other  evidence  of  in- 
debtedness, issued  by  the  Corporation,  shall 
be  exempt  from  all  taxation. 

Section  109— Reports  to  Congress:  The 
Board  of  Directors  must  report  annually  to 
the  appropriate  committees  of  the  Con- 
gress. 

Section  110— Conforming  Amendments: 
This  section  amends  title  31  of  the  United 
States  Code  by  inserting  "the  Indian  Devel- 
opment Finance  Corporation"  after  "the 
National  Consumer  Cooperative  Bank"  in 
three  paragraphs. 

title  n— capitalization 
Section  201— Issuance  of  Stock:  The  Cor- 
poration is  authorized  to  issue  shares  of 
common  slock,  to  redeem  or  repurchase  any 
share  of  stock  issued  by  the  Corporation  at 
a  price  determined  by  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors. At  least  60  percent  of  the  voting 
common  stock  will  be  owned  by  Indian 
tribes.  No  person  or  tribe  may  own  more 
than  5  percent  of  the  total  value  of  all  out- 
standing voting  common  stock  of  the  Corpo- 
ration at  any  time. 

The  Corporation  will  offer  a  total  of 
100,000  shares  of  common  slock  at  $250  per 
share  lo  Indian  tribes  and  100.000  shares  of 
common  slock  to  the  United  States  for  the 
benefit  of  Indian  tribes.  One  year  after  the 
common  stock  offer  is  made  the  Corpora- 
lion  will  again  have  the  opportunity  to  offer 
80.000  shares  of  preferred,  nonvoting  stock 
for  sale  lo  the  United  States  at  $500  per 
share. 

The  Secretary  may  use  funds  held  in  trust 
lo  purchase  such  number  of  shares  of  stock 
as  the  governing  body  of  the  tribe  may  re- 
quest the  Secretary  to  purchase  on  behalf 
of  the  Irlbe.  The  Secretary  must  vote,  sell  or 
exchange  any  shares  of  slock  upon  the  re- 
quest of  the  tribe  on  whose  behalf  such 
shares  were  purchased. 

Section  202— Borrowing  Authority:  The 
Corporation  is  authorized  to  issue  uncondi- 
tionally guaranteed  bonds,  notes,  rates  .-.nd 
other  evidences  of  indebtedness.  The  aggre- 
gate amount  of  obligations  issued  shall  not 
exceed  $500,000,000.  An  obligation  may  be 
i.ssued  only  if  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
approves  of  the  terms  and  conditions  of 
such  obllKailon. 

If  the  Corporation  Is  unable  to  pay  the 
principal  or  Interest  due  on  any  obligation 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  would  pay 
till'  amount  due  on  the  obligation  out  of 
fuiid.s  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated. The  amount  paid  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Trra.sury  shall  become  an  obligation 
of  the  Corporation  that  bears  interest  at 
the  same  rate  borne  by  the  obligation  with 
rcspcrl  to  which  such  payment  was  made 
and  IS  payable  under  the  same  terms. 

Till-  Stcivtaiy  would  loan  $35,000,000  to 
the  Corporation  for  the  purpose  of  provid- 
int;  initial  operating  funds.  The  terms  of  the 
loan  would:  provide  for  a  repayment  period 
of  at  least  40  years  at  a  rate  of  interest  not 
to  exceed  '.  of  a  percent  over  the  average 
rate  on  .seven  year  treasury  bills:  provide  for 
the  suspension  of  payment  of  the  interest 
and  principal  during  the  10  year  period  be- 
ginning on  the  date  the  agreement  is  exe- 
cuted. 

title  hi— authorization  of  appropriations 
Section     301— General     Operational     Ex- 
penses: In  addition  to  amounts  authorized 
to    be    appropriated    under    Section    302, 
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$3,000,000  are  authorised  to  be  appropriated 
for  this  Act  for  fiscal  year  1988  and  such 
■uins  as  nay  be  necesnry  for  fiscal  years 
1989  and  1990. 

Section  302— Authorizations  for  Specific 
Provialoac  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  fiscal  year  1988.  $25,000,000 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  provi- 
sions  in  section  201  (c>  (2). 

There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  provi- 
sions of  section  201  (d)  (3)  $20,000,000  and 
$20,000,000  for  the  succeeding  fiscal  year. 

Tlwre  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
for  fiscal  year  1988.  $35,000,000  for  the  pur- 
pose of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 202  (c).* 


By  Ui.  DANPORTH  (for  him- 
self.  Mr.   LuGAR,    Mr.    Bosch- 
wiTZ,    Mrs.    Kassebaum,     Mr. 
NiCKLES,    Mr.    Pressler.    Mr. 
BoifD,  and  Mr.  Symms): 
S.  723.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act,  1936.  to  exempt  the  ship- 
ment of  all  agricultural  commodities 
and  products  thereof  from  cargo  pref- 
erence requirements:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Trans- 
portation. 

MOICHAirr  MARINE  ACT 

•  Mr.  DANPORTH.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  today  Joined  by  Senators  Lugar. 
BoscHwiTZ,  Kassebaum,  Nickles, 
Pressler,  Boiid,  and  Symms  in  intro- 
ducing legislation  that  would  repeal 
one  of  the  most  misguided  of  all  Fed- 
eral subsidies,  cargo  preference  re- 
quirements that  now  burden  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture's  concessional 
export  programs.  I  do  so  in  full  recog- 
nition of  the  fact  that  Congress  actu- 
ally increased  the  burdens  of  cargo 
preference  during  consideration  of  the 
1985  farm  bill,  but  with  the  conviction 
that  repeal  of  this  mandate  would 
assist  the  hungry  and  malnourished  of 
other  nations,  American  farmers,  and 
efforts  to  reduce  Federal  budget  defi- 
cits. 

Cargo  preference  is  special  interest 
legislation  at  its  worst.  Under  this  pro- 
gram, American  farmers  lost  $155  mil- 
lion to  the  U.S.-flag  merchant  fleet  in 
1986.  This  subsidy  comes  in  the  form 
of  payments  over  and  above  the  lowest 
cost  for  shipments  of  agricultural  com- 
modities under  Public  Law  480— Food 
for  Peace— and  the  section  416  pro- 
gram. Cargo  preference  is  bad  policy, 
and  we  should  do  away  with  it  as 
quickly  as  possible. 

It  is  ironic  that  the  proportion  of 
food  aid  subject  to  cargo  preference 
was  increased  by  the  Pood  Security 
Act  of  1985.  a  bill  designed  to  help 
fanners.  Under  that  law,  the  U.S  mer- 
chant marine's  traditional  50  percent 
share  of  concessional  food  exports  will 
be  increased  to  75  percent  by  1988, 
with  the  cost  of  this  increase  theoreti- 
cally borne  by  the  Department  of 
Transportation.  The  mandatory  set- 
aside  rose  to  60  percent  in  1986,  but 
USDA  has  not  yet  been  reimbursed  by 
DOT.  meaning  that  the  new  burden 
over  and  above  the  50-percent  require- 


ment has  fallen  on  the  backs  of  those 
Who  are  least  able  to  bear  It.  At  a  time 
when  American  agriculture  is  in  the 
midst  of  a  depression,  at  a  time  when 
scenes  of  starvation  in  Africa  haunt 
the  minds  of  many  Americans,  at  a 
time  when  Congress  is  seeking  ways  to 
revive  agricultural  exports  without 
trusting  the  budget,  cargo  preference  is 
tunneling  more  and  more  food  assist- 
ance dollars  to  maritime  interests.  The 
so-called  compromise  legislation 
adopted  in  1985  is  no  compromise  at 
all. 

There  is  no  question  that  cargo  pref- 
erence has  injured  American  agricul- 
ture, since  money  that  is  spent  to  ship 
commodities  on  American  rather  than 
foreign  bottoms  would  otherwise  be 
used  to  send  additional  commodities 
overseas.  Recognizing  this,  the  Nation- 
al Commission  on  Agricultural  Trade 
and  Export  Policy  stated  in  its  report 
to  the  President  that  it  "strongly  op- 
poses the  concept  of  cargo  preference" 
as  applied  to  food-aid  programs.  The 
Commission  also  found  that  the  cargo 
preference  language  of  the  1985  farm 
bill  is  neither  workable  nor  in  the  in- 
terests of  U.S.  agriculture,  and  that 
•'Congress  and  the  administration 
should  reopen  the  issue  of  cargo  pref- 
erence for  additional  review,"  leading 
to  adoption  of  maritime  policies  that 
do  not  penalize  agriculture. 

Mr.  President,  it  has  been  argued 
that  cargo  preference  requirements 
are  essential  to  military  preparedness, 
but  national  defense  is  not  at  stake  in 
the  cargo  preference  debate.  If  there 
is  a  national  security  interest  in  subsi- 
dizing the  domestic  merchant  fleet, 
then  I  believe  that  suitable  grants 
should  be  made  through  the  defense 
budget.  I  only  argue  that  such  assist- 
ance should  not  be  financed  by  taking 
money  from  the  pockets  of  farmers 
and  food  from  the  mouths  of  the 
hungry.  That  is  why  I  ask  my  col- 
leagues to  cosponsor  this  legislation, 
and  why  I  urge  the  Senate  to  repeal 
agricultural  cargo  preference  require- 
ments. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  text  of 
the  bill  appear  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  723 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

S»:(TI(>N  I.  KXK.MITION  OK  A(;ttl(  ILTIKAI.  K\- 
PORTS  KKOM  CAWJO  I'KKKKRKMK 
KKtJI  IRKMKNTS. 

(a)  In  General.— Section  901a  of  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  Act.  1936  (46  U.S.C.  1241e)  is 
amended  by  inserting  "the  export  of  any  ag- 
ricultural commodity  or  product  thereof,  in- 
cluding" after  "shall  not  apply  to". 

<b)  Conforming  Amendments.— 

<1)  Sections  1141  and  1143  of  the  Pood  Se- 
curity Act  of  1985  (46  U.S.C.  1241d  and 
124 Ip)  are  repealed. 

(2)  Sections  901b  through  901k  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936  (46  U.S.C. 
1241f-1241o)  are  repealed.* 


By  Mr.  FORD  (by  request): 
S.  T24.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958  to  advance  the 
scheduled  termination  date  of  the  Es- 
sential Air  Service  Program,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transporta- 
tion. 

ADVANCEMENT  OF  SCHEDUI.ED  TERMINATION 
DATE  OF  THE  ESSENTIAL  AIR  SERVICE  PROGRAM 

•  Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  am  in- 
troducing legislation,  at  the  request  of 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation, 
which  would  do  two  things— one  of 
which  I  agree  with  and  one  of  which  I 
am  opposed  to.  However,  because  of 
the  Secretary's  interest  in  these  two 
matters,  I  believe  it  necessary  to  offer 
them  both  to  the  Senate  for  comment. 

BoGh  provisions  included  in  this  bill 
relate  to  activities  which  remained  in 
effect  after  the  sunset  of  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board  in  1984  and  the 
subsequent  transfer  of  CAB  authority 
to  the  Department  of  Transportation. 

The  first  portion  of  this  bill  provides 
for  the  termination  of  the  Essential 
Air  Service  Subsidy  Program.  The 
EAS  Program,  which  was  enacted  as  a 
part  of  the  Airline  Deregulation  Act  of 
1978,  has  been  critical  in  ensuring  that 
small  communities  throughout  the 
country  are  guaranteed  access  to  the 
Nation's  air  transportation  system. 
The  President  has  proposed  terminat- 
ing this  program  in  each  of  his  last 
three  budgets,  but  there  has  been 
little  interest  in  Congress  in  acting  on 
them, 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  think  that  it 
would  be  appropriate  at  this  time  to 
consider  ending  this  program,  especial- 
ly since  my  colleague  on  the  Aviation 
Subcommittee,  Senator  Exon,  has  in- 
troduced legislation  to  extend  the  EAS 
Program.  Rather,  I  believe  that  we 
should  wait,  and  revisit  this  matter 
later  this  year,  as  we  draw  nearer  to 
the  scheduled  expiration  of  the  pro- 
gram in  September  1988. 

The  other  matter  addressed  in  the 
bill  which  I  am  introducing  today,  and 
which  I  am  more  in  tune  with,  is  an 
effort  to  end  the  Department  of 
Transportation's  involvement  in  anti- 
trust matters  affecting  the  domestic 
airline  industry.  Specifically,  DOT's 
administration  of  special  standards  for 
industry  mergers  and  acquisitions,  as 
well  as  interlocking  directorates, 
which  are  set  forth  in  sections  408  and 
409  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of 
1958,  must  be  moved  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  where  they  always  be- 
longed. 

At  the  Justice  Department,  the  air- 
line industry  would  be  subject  to  the 
standards  of  the  Clayton  Act.  Experi- 
ence has  demonstrated,  especially 
since  the  CAB  sunset  occurred  in  1984. 
that  the  procedures  of  the  Clayton 
Act  are  far  better  suited  to  the  needs 
of  a  competitive  industry  than  what 
has  been  done  in  the  Department  of 


Transportation.  In  addition,  it  makes 
little  sense  to  let  the  regulator  contin- 
ue to  serve  as  the  enforcer  in  antitrust 
matters.  It  clearly  is  a  conflict. 

The  recent  rash  of  airline  mergers 
points  out  the  importance  of  who  ad- 
ministers these  provisions.  In  several 
instances  during  the  last  2  years,  the 
Justice  Department  has  filed  com- 
ments with  DOT  expressing  concern 
with  the  competitive  aspects  of  several 
of  those  mergers.  However,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  moved  forward, 
approving  every  single  merger  that  it 
has  acted  upon,  with  very  few,  if  any, 
conditions  imposed. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  the  next  round  of 
airline  mergers  and  acquisitions  that 
concerns  me  most.  We  see  that  the 
trend  toward  industry  consolidation  is 
continuing,  as  TWA  tries  to  buy  U.S. 
Air,  who  is  trying  to  buy  Piedmont 
Airlines.  Merger  mania  has  not 
stopped  in  the  airline  industry  and  we 
must  have  real  antitrust  experts 
acting  on  future  mergers. 

The  Secretary's  bill  addresses  the 
need  for  this  by  terminating  sections 
408  and  409.  Such  termination  would 
create  a  statutory  vacuum  that  the 
Clayton  Act  authority  fills  automati- 
cally. And  the  bill  provides  the  con- 
tinuation of  those  proceedings  which 
were  commenced  at  DOT  prior  to  Jan- 
uary 1,  1987.  But  it  would  take  the 
continuing  authority  over  antitrust 
matters  and  put  it  where  it  belongs. 

As  chairman  of  the  Aviation  Sub- 
committee, it  is  my  intention  to  sched- 
ule hearings  on  this  bill  in  the  very 
near  future.  And  I  would  expect  that 
as  a  part  of  these  hearings,  we  will  un- 
dertake a  thorough  review  of  where 
airline  mergers  have  taken  us  thus  far. 
as  well  as  where  they  will  lead  us  in 
the  future. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Secretary's  bill  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  724 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  Slates  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 419  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958, 
as  amended  (the  Act).  49  App.  U.S.C.  1389. 
is  repealed;  provided,  that  satisfaction  of 
claims  or  other  obligations  arising  under  the 
provisions  of  section  419  for  services  per- 
formed prior  to  the  effective  date  of  repeal 
shall  be  administered  and,  as  necessary,  ad- 
judicated as  if  the  section  were  not  re- 
pealed. The  Table  of  ContenU  for  the  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  "Sec.  419.  Small  com- 
munity air  service."  and  its  subsections. 

Sec.  2.  Section  416  of  the  Federal  Aviation 
Act  of  1958.  as  amended  (Classification  and 
Exemption  of  Carriers)  (49  App.  U.S.C. 
1386),  is  amended  by  the  addition  of  a  sen- 
tence at  the  end  of  paragraph  (b)(4).  as  fol- 
lows: 

"The  exemption  from  section  401  of  this 
title  granted  by  this  paragraph  shall  not 
apply  to  any  commuter  air  carrier  providing 
service  to  any  "eligible  point"  as  designated 


pursuant  to  Section  419  of  this  Act  l>etween 
October  24,  1978,  and  October  1.  1987. 
unless  the  Secretary  determines  that  such 
commuter  air  carrier  is  fit,  willing,  and  able 
to  perform  such  service." 

Sec  3.  Subsection  (j)  of  Section  401  of  the 
Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958.  as  amended 
(Terminations,  Reductions,  and  Suspensions 
of  Service)  (49  App.  U.S.C.  1371(j)).  is  re- 
pealed and  reserved. 

Sec  4.  Paragraph  (a)(7)  of  section  1601  of 
the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958,  as  amend- 
ed (49  App.  U.S.C.  1551(a)(7)),  is  revised  to 
read  as  follows: 

•(7)  Sections  408  and  409  of  this  Act  (and 
section  414  of  this  Act  relating  to  such  sec- 
tions 408  and  409)  and  the  authority  of  the 
Secretary  under  such  sections  (to  the  same 
extent)  cease  to  be  in  effect  on  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  paragraph:  provided,  that 
rights,  duties,  and  obligations  arising  (1)  in 
proceedings  commenced  before  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  prior  to  January  1. 
1987.  or  (2)  pursuant  to  final  orders  adopted 
by  the  Secretary  or  the  Board  under  the 
provisions  of  sections  408  and  409  (and  sec- 
tion 414  relating  to  such  sections  408  and 
409)  prior  to  the  effective  date  of  termina- 
tion, shall  be  administered  and.  as  neces- 
sary, adjudicated,  as  if  the  sections  were  not 
terminated." 

Sec.  5.  This  Act  shall  be  effective  October 
1.  1987.  except  that  the  amendment  made 
by  Section  4  shall  be  effective  upon  enact- 
ment.* 


s.  81 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

S.  2 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Boren,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
[Mr.  ReidI.  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Metzenbaum],  and  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Sasser]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  2,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Federal  Election  Campaign 
Act  of  1971  to  provide  for  a  voluntary 
system  of  spending  limits  and  partial 
public  financing  of  Senate  general 
election  campaigns,  to  limit  contribu- 
tions by  multicandidate  political  com- 
mittees, and  for  other  purposes. 

S.   12 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cranston,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
[Mr.  Stafford]  and  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Specter]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  12,  a  bill  to 
amend  title  38.  United  States  Code,  to 
remove  the  expiration  date  for  eligibil- 
ity for  the  educational  assistance  pro- 
grams for  veterans  of  the  All-Volun- 
teer Force:  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  52 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pressler,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  Gore]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  52,  a  bill  to  direct  the  coopera- 
tion of  certain  Federal  entities  in  the 
implementation  of  the  Continental 
Scientific  Drilling  Program. 

S.  69 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Trible,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr. 
Mitchell]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  69,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1986  to  repeal  the  basis 
recovery  rule  for  pension  plans. 


At  the  request  of  Mr.  Metzenbaum, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land [Ms.  MiKULSKi]  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  81.  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Older  Americans  Act  of  1965  to  estab- 
lish the  Alzheimer's  disease  and  relat- 
ed dementias  home  and  community- 
based  services  block  grant. 

S.  187 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Melcher,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Montana 
[Mr.  Baucus]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  187.  a  bill  to  provide  for  the 
protection  of  native  AJnerican  rights 
for  the  remains  of  their  dead  and 
sacred  artifacts,  and  for  the  creation 
of  native  American  cultural  museums. 

S.  220 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Symms,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  Pressler]  and  the  Sena- 
tor 'from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Cochran] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  220,  a 
bill  to  require  the  voice  and  vote  of 
the  United  States  in  opposition  to  as- 
sistance by  international  financial  in- 
stitutions for  the  production  of 
commodities  or  minerals  in  surplus, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  232 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Wilson,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Lautenberg]  was  added  as  a  co- 
spon.sor  of  S.  232,  a  bill  to  permit 
placement  of  a  privately  funded  statue 
of  Haym  Salomon  in  the  Capitol 
Building  or  on  the  Capitol  Grounds 
and  to  erect  a  privately  funded  monu- 
ment to  Haym  Salomon  on  Federal 
land  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

S.  248 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Lautenberg, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Maiy- 
land  [Ms.  Mikulski]  and  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kerry]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  248.  a  bill  to 
amend  title  10.  United  States  Code,  to 
permit  members  of  the  Armed  Forces 
to  wear,  under  certain  circumstances, 
items  of  apparel  not  part  of  the  offi- 
cial uniform. 

S.  2S0 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Humphrey,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Bradley]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  250,  a  bill  to  prevent  fraud 
and  abuse  in  HUD  programs. 

S.  314 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pressler,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
[Ms.  Mikulski],  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  Harkin],  and  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dixon],  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  314,  a  bill  to  re- 
quire certain  telephones  to  be  hearing 
aid  compatible. 

S.  322 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Sarbanes,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
[Mr.  Dodd]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  322,  a  bill  to  authorize  the  Alpha 
Phi  Alpha  Fraternity  to  establish  a 
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memorial  to  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr. 
in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

8.  328 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Sasser.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylva- 
nia IMr.  Spbcter]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  328.  a  bill  to  amend 
diapter  39.  United  States  Code,  to  re- 
quire the  Federal  Government  to  pay 
Interest  on  overdue  payments,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

8.  338 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pryor.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
{Mr.  Bttvpers]  and  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Durenberger]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  338,  a  bill  to 
allow  homeowners  to  deduct  the  full 
amount  of  prepaid  interest  paid  in 
connection  with  the  refinancing  of 
their  principal  residence  for  the  tax- 
able year  in  which  paid. 

S.  402 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Evans,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
[Mr.  Armstrong]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  402,  a  bill  to  provide  that 
during  a  2-year  period  each  item  of 
any  Joint  resolution  making  continu- 
ing appropriations  that  is  agreed  to  by 
both  Houses  of  Congress  in  the  same 
form  shall  be  enrolled  as  a  separate 
joint  resolution  for  presentation  to  the 
President. 

S.  4  S3 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Murkowski, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
[Mr.  Dole]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  453,  a  biU  to  amend  title  38, 
United  States  Code,  and  the  Veterans' 
Dioxin  and  Radiation  Exposure  Com- 
pensation Standards  Act  to  improve 
the  standards  for  determining  wheth- 
er a  radiation-related  disease  is  service 
connected,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  472 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cranston,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr. 
MiTCHEix]  and  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr.  Kerry]  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  472,  a  bill  to  provide 
for  a  mutual,  simultaneous,  and  verifi- 
able moratorium  on  the  testing  of  nu- 
clear warheads. 

S.  476 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dodd,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  McCohnell]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  476,  a  bill  to  provide  as- 
^tance  in  the  development  of  new  or 
Improved  programs  to  help  younger 
persons  through  grants  to  the  States 
for  community  plaiming,  services,  and 
training;  to  establish  within  the  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices an  operating  agency  to  be  desig- 
nated as  the  Administration  on  Chil- 
dren, Youth,  and  Families;  and  to  pro- 
vide for  a  White  House  Conference  on 
Yotmg  Americans. 

S.  477 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cranston,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
SntOH]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 


a  477,  a  bill  to  assist  homeless  veter- 
ans. 

S.  498 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Riegle,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Simon]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
&  498,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Trade  Act 
of  1974,  to  define  as  an  unfair  trade 
practice,  the  denial  of  internationally 
recognized  worker  rights,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

S.  499 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Riegle.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Simon]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  499.  a  bill  to  establish  a  procedure 
to  reduce  the  bilateral  trade  deficits 
between  the  United  States  and  major 
trading  partners  determined  to  have 
excessive  trade  surpluses  and  found  to 
eagage  in  unfair  trading  practices 
which  threaten  the  economic  security 
of  the  United  States,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

S.  552 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Evans,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr. 
Mitchell],  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
[Mr.  Inouye],  and  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Proxmire]  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  552.  a  bill  to  im- 
prove the  efficiency  of  the  Federal 
classification  system  and  to  promote 
equitable  pay  practices  within  the 
Federal  Government  and  for  other 
purposes. 

S.  626 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bradley,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Bingaman],  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Bumpers],  the 
Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Mel- 
cher],  and  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut [Mr.  Weicker]  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  626.  a  bill  to  prohibit 
the  imposition  of  a  fee  at  the  Statue 
of  Liberty  National  Monument,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

S.  642 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Trible,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  Helms]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  642,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Nuclear  Waste  Policy  Act  of  1982  to 
remove  the  requirement  of  a  second 
repository  for  the  disposal  of  high- 
level  radioactive  waste  and  spent  nu- 
clear fuel,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  686 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Daschle,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
[Mr.  Leahy]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  686,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1949  to  limit  the  quality 
of  milk  protein  products  that  may  be 
imported  into  the  United  States. 

S.  703 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Specter,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  McCoNNELL]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  703,  a  bill  to  amend  title 
18,  United  States  Code,  including  the 
Child  Protection  Act,  to  create  reme- 


dies for  children  and  other  victims  of 
pornography,  and  for  other  purposes. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  6 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  D'Amato,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
GarnJ.  and  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas [Mr.  Bumpers]  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  5. 
a  joint  resolution  designating  June  14, 
1987,  as  "Baltic  Freedom  Day." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  1  5 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pressler,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  Packwood],  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Danforth],  and  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Bond] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  15.  a  joint  resolution 
designating  the  month  of  November 
1987  as  "National  Alzheimer's  Disease 
Month." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  28 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts WLr.  Kennedy],  and  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Bond]  were  added 
as  confiponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 28,  a  joint  resolution  designating 
"American  Physiologists  Week." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  43 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cranston,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Dixon],  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Lautenberg],  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Weicker],  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Riegle], 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Kerry],  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
[Mr.  Reid].  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Bradley],  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd].  and  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr.  Biden] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  43.  a  joint  resolution 
designnting  April  24, 1987.  as  "National 
Day  of  Remembrance  for  the  Victims 
of  the  Armenian  Genocide." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  4  7 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cranston,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  Stennis],  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  Thurmond],  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
HeineJ,  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
Symms],  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Garn],  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Johnston],  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  [Mr.  Simpson],  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Grassley],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kansas  [Mrs.  Kassebaum], 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
Pressler],  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  McCain],  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  [Ms.  Mikulski],  and  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Wirth] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  47.  a  joint  resolution 
to  designate  "National  POW  Recogni- 
tion Day." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  60 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bradley,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton  (Mr.  Adams],  the  Senator  from 


Oklahoma  [Mr.  Boren].  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  [Mr.  Wirth],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd],  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
Rockefeller],  the  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Moynihan],  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  FowlerI.  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Hol- 
lings].  the  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
Nunn].  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  Bumpers],  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  Nickles],  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Minnesota  [Mr.  BoschwitzI. 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Kerry],  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Levin],  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
[Mr.  Matsunaga],  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  Lautenberg].  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Daschle],  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
[Mr.  Sarbanes],  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Durenberger].  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  ExonI. 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
Sasser].  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Domenici],  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Johnston],  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dixon],  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Sanford].  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  HeflinI.  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  [Mr.  Inouye].  the  Senator 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Graham],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon  [Mr.  Pack  wood],  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  [Ms.  Mikul- 
ski]. and  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
[Mr.  Hecht]  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  60.  a  joint 
resolution  to  authorize  the  President 
to  proclaim  the  last  Friday  of  April 
each  year  as  "National  Arbor  Day.' 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  66 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Burdick.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut [Mr.  Dodd].  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  [Mr.  Dole],  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  [Mr.  Ford],  the  Senator 
from  Utah  [Mr.  Garn].  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Grassley],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Utah  [Mr.  Hatch],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Michigan  [Mr.  Riegle],  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Symms],  and 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
Thurmond]  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  66,  a  joint 
resolution  to  designate  the  week  of 
November  22  through  November  28, 
1987,  as  "National  Family  Week.  ' 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  70 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Trible.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  Chafee].  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Simon],  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Dixon],  and  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Boschwitz] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  70,  a  joint  resolution 
commemorating  the  40th  anniversary 
of  the  Marshall  plan. 

SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  7 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Murkowski, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington [Mr.  Adams]  was  added  as  a  co- 


sponsor  of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 7.  a  concurrent  resolution  to  ex- 
press the  sense  of  the  Congress  re- 
garding its  opposition  to  reductions  in 
Veterans'  Administration  funding 
levels  to  pay  for  health  care  for  cer- 
tain categories  of  eligible  veterans. 

SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  I  5 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Heflin.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Hollings],  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  Shelby],  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Helms]. 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
Warner],  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Levin],  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana [Mr.  Melcher].  and  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Pressler] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate 
Concurrent  Resolution  15,  a  concur- 
rent resolution  expressing  the  sense  of 
the  Congress  that  no  major  change  in 
the  payment  methodology  for  physi- 
cians' services,  including  services  fur- 
nished to  hospital  inpatients,  under 
the  Medicare  Program  should  be  made 
until  reports  required  by  the  99th 
Congress  have  been  received  and  eval- 
uated. 

SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  2  7 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Durenberger. 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Lugar]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  27.  a 
concurrent  resolution  stating  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  that  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Commerce  and  Special 
Trade  Representative  should  initiate 
investigations  of  Canadian  agricultur- 
al subsidies. 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  93 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Lautenberg, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Burdick]  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  Senate  Resolution  93,  a 
resolution  expressing  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  regarding  future  funding  of 
Amtrak. 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TION 28— RELATING  TO  FEDER- 
ALLY INSURED  DEPOSITORY 
INSTITUTIONS 

Mr.  HEINZ  <for  himself,  Mr.  Sar- 
banes, Mr.  Sanford.  Mr.  Garn,  Mr. 
Dodd,  Mr.  Armstrong,  Mr.  D'Amato, 
and  Mr.  Dixon)  submitted  the  follow- 
ing concurrent  resolution:  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing, Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs: 
S.  Con.  Res.  28 

Whereas,  since  the  1930s,  the  American 
people  have  relied  upon  federal  deposit  in- 
surance to  ensure  the  safety  and  security  of 
their  funds  in  federally  insured  depository 
institutions:  and 

Whereas  the  security  of  such  funds  is  an 
essential  element  of  the  American  financial 
system;  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  concur- 
ring). That  the  Congress  reaffirms  that  de- 
posits   up    to    the    statutorily    prescribed 


amount,  in  federally  insured  depository  in- 
stitutions are  backed  by  the  full  faith  and 
credit  of  the  United  States. 

•  Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  the 
safety  of  Americans'  savings  in  feder- 
ally insured  depository  institutions  is  a 
critical  component  to  the  continued 
safety  and  soundness  of  our  Nation's 
financial  system.  In  this  regard,  I  am 
introducing  today,  together  with  Sena- 
tors Sanford.  Garn.  Dodd,  Armstrong. 
D'Amato,  and  Dixon,  a  resolution  to 
reassure  the  American  people  that  the 
U.S.  Government  stands  fully  behind 
their  deposits  in  federally  insured  fi- 
nancial institutions. 

This  measure  is  absolutely  essential, 
Mr.  President,  because  news  of  the 
Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insurance 
Corporation's  desperate  financial 
straits  has  moved  from  the  business 
page  to  the  front  page  of  nearly  every 
newspaper  in  the  country. 

The  FSLIC  has  been  a  ticking  time 
bomb  for  nearly  18  months.  Losses  at 
insured  savings  and  loan  associations 
have  been  mounting  in  recent  years. 
The  ratio  of  FSLIC  reserves  to  depos- 
its has  been  steadily  declining  since 
1983.  Although  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Board  imposed  a  special  in- 
surance assessment  on  individual 
FSLIC-insured  institutions,  this  meas- 
ure did  not  produce  enough  income  to 
offset  the  costs  associated  with  the 
resolution  of  a  growing  number  of 
very  expensive  FSLIC  cases. 

The  number  of  problem  institutions 
has  grown  at  such  a  rate  that  the 
FSLIC  does  not  have  the  resources  to 
deal  with  the  caseload.  In  fact,  in  its 
most  recent  audit,  the  GAO  has  said 
the  fund  technically  is  $3.8  billion  in 
the  red. 

As  a  result,  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board,  the  agency  charged  with 
oversight  of  the  FSLIC  fund,  has  for- 
mally applied  to  draw  on  its  $750  mil- 
lion line  of  credit  from  the  Treasury 
to  bolster  the  fund  and  maintain  de- 
positor confidence. 

While  GAO's  numbers  may  be  inter- 
preted in  different  ways,  the  point  of 
this.  Mr.  President,  is  that  Congress 
cannot  and  will  not  allow  the  FSLIC 
to  fizzle.  It  is  imperative  that  we 
assure  depositors  that  the  fund  isn't 
going  down  the  drain. 

Mr.  President,  the  crisis  confronting 
the  FSLIC  is  very  similar  to  that  con- 
fronting the  Social  Security  trust  fimd 
in  1983.  I  was  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mission that  came  up  with  the  plan  to 
save  Social  Security.  If  Congress  is 
committed  to  address  this  problem,  an- 
swers can  be  found.  This  resolution 
signals  to  the  FSLIC  depositors  the 
Congress'  intention  to  resolve  the 
problems  with  the  FSLIC  system.* 
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lengthy  delay.  But  though  this  new 
policy  appears  likely  to  offer  quicker 


On  line  7  of  page  2.  immediately  following 
■"the  Nicaraguan  Freedom  Fund;"  and  im- 
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SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TION a>-RELATING  TO 
FAMILY  VISITS  BETWEEN  THE 
PEOPLE  OP  THE  UNITED 
STATES  AND  THE  SOVIET 
UNION 

Mr.  DcCONCINI  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Orasslbt.  Mr.  Simon,  Mr.  Bradley. 
Mr.  D'Amato.  Mr.  Lautenbsrg.  and 
Mr.  WnsoH)  submitted  the  following 
concurrent  resolution:  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations: 

S.  Com.  Res.  29 
Whereas  millions  of  United  States  citi- 
sens.  Including  members  of  national  and 
ethnic  groups  such  as  Armenians.  Byelo- 
russians. Estonians.  Germans.  Jews.  Lat- 
vians. Lithuanians,  Poles,  Russians,  and 
Ukrainians,  have  relatives  in  the  Soviet 
Union: 

Whereas  the  Soviet  Union,  as  a  signatory 
of  the  1975  Final  Act  of  the  Conference  on 
Security  and  Cooperation  in  Europe,  com- 
monly known  ss  the  Helsinki  Accords,  com- 
mitted itself  to  "favourably  consider  appli- 
cations'for  travel  with  the  purpose  of  allow- 
ing persons  to  enter  or  leave  their  territory 
temporarily,  and  on  a  regular  basis  if  de- 
sired, in  order  to  visit  members  of  their  fam- 
ilies.": 

Whereas  in  that  same  document  the 
Soviet  Union  pledged  that  "applications  for 
tonporary  visits  to  meet  members  of  .  .  . 
families  wiU  be  dealt  with  without  distinc- 
tion as  to  country  of  origin  or  destination 
.  .  . :  cases  of  urgent  necessity— such  as  seri- 
ous illness  or  death— will  be  given  priority 
treatment.": 

Whereas  the  Soviet  Union  has  ratified  the 
United  Nations  Charter  and  signed  other 
international  human  rights  documents  such 
as  the  International  Covenant  on  Civil  and 
Political  Rights,  documents  which  clearly 
protect  the  right  tp  leave  one's  country  and 
return  thereto: 

Whereas  in  anticipation  of  the  Geneva 
Summit  Conference  of  November  1985. 
President  Reagan  stated.  '.  .  .  the  cause  of 
peace  would  be  served  if  more  individuals 
and  families  .  .  .  could  come  to  know  each 
other  in  a  personal  way.": 

Whereas  home  visits  would  immeasurably 
aid  our  understanding  of  the  Soviet  people 
and  improve  relations  with  the  Soviet 
Union,  since  family  visitation  is  one  of  the 
most  basic  forms  of  cultural  exchange: 

Whereas  it  is  not  proper  for  governments 
to  decide  which  relationships  constitute 
close  family  ties  for  the  purpose  of  deter- 
mining which  relatives  should  be  allowed  to 
visit  each  other: 

Whereas  the  present  policies  of  the  Soviet 
Union  make  it  virtually  impossible  for  the 
millions  of  relatives  in  the  two  countries  to 
exchange  visits  in  their  homes,  and  relatives 
who  have  used  other  forms  of  communica- 
tion, such  as  mail,  telephone,  telegraph,  and 
gift  parcels  have  experienced  enormous  dif- 
flculUes: 

Whereas  because  of  restrictive  Soviet  poli- 
cies, less  than  1,000  of  the  many  thousands 
of  Americans  who  visited  the  Soviet  Union 
In  1986  were  allowed  a  private  visa  to  stay 
with  relatives  in  their  homes,  and  only 
about  1,500  Soviet  citizens  were  allowed  to 
visit  their  relatives  in  the  United  States: 

Whereas  many  Americans  who  have  been 
frustrated  by  delay  or  denial  in  obtaining 
private  visas  to  visit  family  members  in 
their  homes  in  the  Soviet  Union  have  re- 
sorted to  Joining  package  tours  to  the  Soviet 


Uaion  as  a  means  of  seeing  their  family 
members: 

Whereas  relatives  should  be  able  to  com- 
fort and  assist  each  other  in  the  event  of 
mfdical  emergencies  such  as  those  which  re- 
sulted from  the  Chernobyl  disaster,  or  when 
specialized  medical  treatment  is  not  avail- 
able in  a  particular  country: 

Whereas  in  the  case  of  serious  illness  or 
death  the  victim's  relatives  should  be  guar- 
anteed expeditious  determination  of  their 
visa  applications: 

Whereas  family  visitation  is  an  issue 
which  transcends  political  differences,  and 
governments  which  permit  normal  and  reg- 
ular family  visitation  demonstrate  a  com- 
mitment to  basic  values  of  decency  and  fair- 
ness which  are  shared  by  all  mankind:  and 

Whereas  at  the  Vienna  Conference  on  Se- 
curity and  Cooperation  in  Europe  Pollow-up 
Meeting,  the  United  States  delegation  enu- 
merated the  inappropriate  restrictions 
placed  by  Soviet  authorities  on  Soviet  citi- 
zens who  wish  to  travel  abroad  and  on 
United  States  citizens  who  wish  to  visit 
family  members  in  the  Soviet  Union:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
re$entatives  co7icurnng).  That  it  is  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  that— 

(1)  the  promotion  of  unrestricted  family 
visits  between  related  people  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  is  an  essential 
part  of  American  policy  toward  the  .Soviet 
Union:  and 

(2)  the  President,  the  Secretary  of  State, 
and  other  members  of  the  administration 
should  raise  the  issue  of  family  visitation  at 
all  appropriate  opportunities  in  discussions 
with  the  leadership  of  the  Communist  Party 
and  the  Government  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

•  Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  pleased  to  introduce  today  along 
with  Senators  Grassley,  Simon,  Brad- 
ley, D'Amato,  Lautenberg,  and 
Wilson,  a  resolution  about  a  subject 
that  has  fundamental  importance  for 
the  survival  and  welfare  of  society— 
the  family. 

Civilization  rests  upon  the  integrity 
of  the  human  family.  It  would  be  no 
exaggeration  to  state  that  without  the 
fajnily  there  could  be  no  civilization.  It 
is  the  family  that  nurtures  and  rears 
our  young,  teaching  them  not  only  the 
slcills  necessary  to  survive  and  prosper, 
but  the  eternal  truths  necessary  to 
sustain  the  human  soul.  Through  our 
families  we  learn  love;  we  learn  re- 
spect; and  we  learn  responsibility. 

The  fate  of  nations  is  intimately 
linked  to  the  vitality  and  stability  of 
the  family.  This  legislation  specifically 
addresses  the  inability  of  American 
citizens  to  maintain  regular  contact 
with  their  families  in  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Over  a  decade  ago.  on  August  1, 
1975,  Government  representatives 
from  the  United  States,  Canada,  the 
Soviet  Union  and  32  European  nations 
joined  together  in  signing  the  Final 
Act  of  the  Conference  on  Security  and 
Cooperation  in  Europe,  often  referred 
to  as  the  Helsinki  accords.  In  agreeing 
to  the  Helsinki  accords,  the  signatory 
nations  have  acknowledged  their  com- 
mitment to  "favorably  consider  appli- 
cations for  travel  with  the  purpose  of 


allowing  persons  to  enter  or  leave 
their  territory  temporarily,  and  on  a 
regular  basis  if  desired,  in  order  to 
visit  nlembers  of  their  families."  The 
signatory  nations  also  have  pledged 
that  'Applications  for  temporary  visits 
to  meet  members  of  •  •  •  families  will 
be  considered  without  distinction  as  to 
country  of  origin  or  destination  •  •  • 
cases  of  urgent  necessity— such  as  seri- 
ous illness  or  death— will  be  given  pri- 
ority treatment." 

Unfortunately,  the  Soviet  Union  has 
not  adhered  to  these  humanitarian 
standards  of  the  Helsinki  accords. 
While  there  are  only  estimates  on  the 
number  of  Soviet  and  American  citi- 
zens longing  to  visit  relatives,  it  is 
clear  only  a  few  are  being  allowed  the 
joy  of  these  reunions.  And  all  of  these 
citizens  are  being  forced  to  face  a 
lengthy  and  intimidating  process  to 
gain  the  necessary  visas— a  battle  they 
should  not  have  to  wage  in  order  to 
spend  time  with  loved  ones. 

Last  year,  approximately  1,500 
Soviet  citizens  were  granted  permis- 
sion to  visit  family  members  in  our 
country.  Only  1,500  were  given  the 
chance  to  hug  a  loved  one  and  to  remi- 
nisce about  days  gone  by.  And  while 
these  few  Soviet  citizens  carry  home 
cherished  memories  of  family  reun- 
ions, tens  of  thousands  more  yearn  for 
the  opportunity  to  share  stories  with 
brothers  and  sisters,  to  spend  a  private 
moment  with  sons  and  daughters,  and 
to  see  grandchildren  for  the  first  time. 

While  there  have  been  many  Ameri- 
cans allowed  to  visit  the  Soviet  Union, 
the  paperwork  involved  in  obtaining  a 
visitor's  visa  to  a  private  home  is  mon- 
umental. The  application  process  can 
drag  on  for  months.  Last  year,  less 
than  ti  thousand  Americans  of  the 
many  thousands  who  applied,  were 
given  permission  to  stay  with  Soviet 
relatives  in  their  homes.  The  rest  were 
forced  to  sign  on  to  tours— hoping  for 
the  chance  to  meet  with  relatives  in 
one  of  the  80  designated  tour  cities— 
and  often  ending  hopes  of  a  visit  to  an 
ancestral  village  or  gravesite. 

Just  as  distressing  is  the  often 
lengtiiy  deliberation  of  Soviet  officials 
when  confronted  with  a  case  involving 
seriou$  illness.  Many  times,  months 
pass  without  an  answer  to  a  relative's 
request  to  visit  an  ailing  loved  one. 
Consider  the  case  of  Alexander  Ameri- 
sov,  editor  of  the  Soviet-American 
Review.  He  has  been  repeatedly  denied 
a  visa  to  travel  to  the  Soviet  city  of 
Vinnitsa  where  his  mother  suffers 
from  a  heart  condition  and  high  blood 
pressure.  If  the  Soviets  don't  relent 
soon.  It  may  be  too  late.  And  just  last 
month  the  Soviet  Government  denied 
Naum  Meiman,  a  professor  of  mathe- 
matics and  physics,  a  visa  to  attend  his 
wife's  funeral  here  in  Washington, 
DC. 

New  Soviet  travel  regulations  have 
been  announced  which  may  end  this 


lengthy  delay.  But  though  this  new 
policy  appears  likely  to  offer  quicker 
decisions  on  visas,  there  has  been  no 
indication  that  it  will  lead  to  more 
positive  responses  for  families  wishing 
for  a  reunion. 

With  your  support  of  this  resolution. 
Congress  can  add  its  voice  to  the 
chorus  urging  the  Soviets  to  live  up  to 
the  Helsinki  accords.  This  resolution 
calls  on  the  Soviets  to  recognize  the 
importance  of  unrestricted  family 
visits  between  related  people  of  the 
United  States  and  Soviet  Union.  And  it 
urges  the  President,  Secretary  of 
State,  and  other  administration  offi- 
cials to  raise  the  family  visitation  issue 
at  all  appropriate  opportunities  in  dis- 
cussions with  the  leadership  of  the 
Government  of  the  Soviet  Union.* 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  165— FA- 
VORING LIMITED  "USE  ■  IMMU- 
NITY FOR  CERTAIN  PERSONS 
IN  THE  INVESTIGATION  OF 
THE  SALE  OF  ARMS  TO  IRAN 
AND  DIVERSION  OF  FUNDS  TO 
THE  CONTRAS 

Mr.  SPECTER  submitted  the  follow- 
ing resolution;  which  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary: 
S.  Res.  165 
Whereas,  the  Nation's  interests  demand 
full  disclosure  at  the  earliest  possible  time 
regarding  the  sale  of  arms  to  Iran  and  the 
diversion  of  funds  to  the  Contras:  and 

Whereas,  the  courts  have  established  that 
the  Congressional  interest  in  eliciting  testi- 
mony must,  in  the  event  of  conflict,  take 
precedence  over  the  interests  of  prosecu- 
tors: and 

Whereas,  prosecutions  of  key  witnesses 
can,  in  any  event,  be  preserved  by  sealing  all 
relevant  evidence  prior  to  a  grant  of  limited 
use  immunity:  and 

Whereas,  the  testimony  of  Admiral  John 
Poindexter  and  Lt.  Col.  Oliver  North  is  in- 
dispensable to  a  full  explanation  of  the 
Iran/Contra  matters: 

Therefore,  be  it  resolved.  That  it  is  the 
Sense  of  the  Senate  that  the  Senate  Select 
Committee  investigating  these  matters 
should  promptly  grant  limited  'use"  immu- 
nity to  Admiral  Poindexter  and  U.  Col. 
North,  so  that  their  sworn  testimony  can  be 
compelled. 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED 


DISCLOSURES  TO  SELECT  COM- 
MITTEE ON  SECRET  MILITARY 
ASSISTANCE  TO  IRAN  AND  THE 
NICARAGUAN  OPPOSITION 


ARMSTRONG  AMENDMENT  NO. 
37 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 
Mr.  ARMSTRONG  submitted  an 
amendment  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  him  to  the  resolution  (S.  Res.  162) 
relating  to  tax  information  disclosures 
to  the  Select  Committee  on  Secret 
Military  Assistant  to  Iran  and  the  Nic- 
araguan  Opposition:  as  follows: 


On  line  7  of  page  2.  Immediately  following 
"the  Nicaraguan  Freedom  Fund:"  and  im- 
mediately preceding  "and  any  officers  of 
such  organizations",  the  following: 

Committee  in  Solidarity  With  the  People 
of  El  Salvador  (CISPES),  Medical  Aid  to  El 
Salvador  (MAES).  New  El  Salvador  Today 
(NEST).  Salvador  Medical  Relief  Fund 
(SMRF).  United  States  Peace  Council 
(USPC).  Communist  Party  of  the  United 
States  of  America  (CPUSA) 
•  Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President, 
last  week  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Metzenbaum],  intro- 
duced a  resolution  (S.  Res.  162)  that 
provides  for  the  Select  Committee  on 
Secret  Military  Assistance  to  Iran  and 
the  Nicaraguan  Opposition  to  inspect 
and  receive  the  tax  records  of  several 
private  organizations  about  which 
questions  have  been  raised  as  to 
whether  or  not  they  have  provided  aid 
to  combatants  in  Central  America. 

The  resolution  is  being  held  at  the 
desk  rather  than  being  assigned  to 
committee  for  action,  leading  me  to 
believe  that  we  may  be  acting  on  it  in 
the  near  future. 

In  view  of  this,  I  have  an  amend- 
ment I  send  to  the  desk  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record.  As  it  happens.  I  have  been  fol- 
lowing a  related  issue  that  I  think  the 
Senate  might  wish  to  examine  in  the 
context  of  the  resolution  introduced 
by  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Specifically,  I  have  been  following  a 
series  of  State  Department  cables  that 
indicate  that  funds  collected  by  pri- 
vate organizations  here  in  the  United 
States,  ostensibly  for  humanitarian 
purposes,  may— knowingly  or  unknow- 
ingly—be finding  their  way  to  the 
hands  of  the  Communist-led  FMLN- 
FDR  guerrillas  fighting  to  overthrow 
the  democratic  government  of  Jose 
Napoleon  Duarte  in  El  Salvador, 
which  is  supported  by  the  United 
States. 

As  is  commonly  known,  the  FMLN- 
FDR  is  supported  by  the  Sandinista 
regime  in  Nicaragua;  indeed,  that  is 
where  the  FMLN-FDR  is  headquar- 
tered. It  seems  to  me  that  if  we  are 
going  to  take  a  look  at  private  organi- 
zations which  may  or  may  not  have 
provided  aid  to  groups  fighting  the 
Sandinista  regime,  we  should  then  also 
take  a  careful  look  at  private  organiza- 
tions which— at  least  some  allege— may 
be  the  witting  or  unwitting  conduit  for 
funding  Communist  rebels  in  Central 
America. 

To  assist  in  that  effort,  my  proposed 
amendment  would  simply  add  to  the 
organizations  listed  in  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 162  the  names  of  additional  orga- 
nizations which  have  been  identified 
in  these  State  Department  cables.* 


Permanent  Subcommittee  on  Investi- 
gations of  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs,  will  hold  hearings  on 
Federal  drug  interdiction:  Command, 
control,  conmiunications  and  intelli- 
gence. 

These  hearings  will  take  place  on 
Wednesday.  March  18,  1987,  at  9:30 
a.m.  and  on  Tuesday,  March  24,  1987, 
at  9:30  a.m.,  in  room  342  of  the  Dirk- 
sen  Senate  Office  Building.  For  fur- 
ther information,  please  contact  Elea- 
nore  Hill  or  John  Sopko  of  the  sub- 
committee staff  at  224-3721. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  OVERSIGHT  OF  GOVERNMEltT 
MANAGEMENT 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  announce  that  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Oversight  of  Government  Man- 
agement, Committee  on  Governmental 
Affairs,  will  hold  hearings  on  March 
19  and  20,  in  room  342  of  the  Dirksen 
Senate  Office  Building,  at  9:30  a.m.,  on 
Oversight  of  the  Independent  Counsel 
Act. 


NOTICES  OP  HEARINGS 

PERMANENT  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  INVESTIGATIONS 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  announce  for  the  information 
of  the  Senate  and  the  public  that  the 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES 
TO  MEET 

SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON  INTELLIGENCE 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Select 
Committee  on  Intelligence,  of  the 
Committee  on  Intelligence  be  author- 
ized to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  on  Wednesday,  March  11,  1987, 
at  1:45  p.m.  to  hold  hearings  on  pro- 
posed legislation  authorizing  funds  for 
fiscal  year  1988  for  the  intelligence 
community.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  READINESS.  SUSTAINABILITY, 
AND  SUPPORT 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Readiness,  Sustainability 
and  Support,  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  be  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  on 
Wednesday,  March  11,  1987,  at  2  p.m. 
to  resume  open  and  closed  hearings  on 
proposed  legislation  authorizing  funds 
for  fiscal  years  1988  and  1989  for  the 
Department  of  Defense,  focusing  on 
depot  maintenance,  supply  and  spare 
parts  programs.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  ON  THE  JUDICIARY 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  full  com- 
mittee of  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, be  authorized  to  meet  during 
the  session  of  the  Senate  on  Wednes- 
day, March  11,  1987,  at  2  p.m.  to  hold 
hearings  on  the  nominations  of 
Edward  Leahy,  of  Oregon,  to  be  U.S. 
circuit  judge  for  the  ninth  circuit, 
Malcolm  F.  Marsh,  to  be  U.S.  district 
judge  for  the  district  of  Oregon, 
Morton  I.  Greenberg.  of  New  Jersey, 
to  be  U.S.  circuit  judge  for  the  third 
circuit,  and  James  B.  Zagel,  to  be  U.S. 
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diatriot  Judge  for  the  northern  district 
of  Illinois. 


In  enacting  the  Refugee  Act  of  1980  Con- 
gress sought  to  "give  the  United  States  suf- 


Many  church   groups  and  other  private 
groups  have  accused  the  Administration  of 
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of  Pope  John  Paul  II.  and  curtains  made  out 
of  brown  burlap  cloth. 


Panama.  Costa  Rica.  Honduras,  El  Salvador, 
and  Nicaragua. 


The  uncertain  future  for  these  refugees  in 
Honduras— as  many  as  100,000  living  mostly 
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(Uatriot  Judge  for  the  northern  district 
of  Illinois.  

The  FRSSIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

coMMrmx  ON  labok  and  htwaji  resources 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  aslc 
unanimous  consent  that  the  full  com- 
mittee of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources,  be  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
on  Wednesday.  March  11.  1987.  at  2 
pjn.  to  hold  hearings  on  the  use  of 
telecommunications  in  education. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

coimrrm  on  foreign  relations 

BIr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations  be  authorized 
to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  on  Wednesday,  March  II.  1987. 
at  2  p.m.  to  hold  joint  hearings  with 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  to 
review  the  constitutional  implications 
of  the  Anti-Ballistic  Missile  Treaty. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


SUPREME  COURT'S  DECISION  IN 
INS  VERSUS  CARDOZA-FONSECA 

•  ytr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Supreme  Court  this  week  vigorously 
upheld  our  Nation's  proud  tradition  of 
providing  political  asylum  to  the  per- 
secuted in  its  decision  in  Immigration 
and  Naturalization  Service  versus  Car- 
doza-Fonseca.  At  stake  was  a  matter 
truly  of  life  and  death  as  the  Court  re- 
viewed the  administration's  over- 
wraught  and  unduly  restrictive  con- 
duct in  the  denial  of  asylum  to  many 
oppressed  persons  who  fear  persecu- 
tion upon  return  to  their  homelands. 

In  1980,  the  Congress  appropriately 
sided  with  the  persecuted  in  adopting 
the  Refugee  Act.  We  clearly  stated 
that  where  the  matter  of  asylum  is 
concerned,  America  should  take  no 
chances— those  who  have  a  " well- 
founded  fear  of  persecution"  should 
not  and  must  not  be  returned  to  their 
coiuitries. 

In  the  past  few  years,  the  adminis- 
tration has  sought  to  evade  this  stand- 
ard which  is  so  widely  accepted  around 
the  world  today.  As  the  Court  noted, 
INS  practice  in  recent  years  has  been 
to  apply  an  overly  rigid  "clear  proba- 
bility" standard,  under  which  asylum 
applicants  were  required  to  present 
evidence  which  proved  beyond  doubt 
that  they  would  be  subjected  to  perse- 
cution if  deported.  This  was  never  the 
intent  of  Congress,  and  I  say  this  as 
the  floor  manager  and  chief  sponsor 
of  the  Refugee  Act  of  1980. 

Justice  Stevens  is  to  be  commended 
for  delivering  this  important  opinion 
of  the  Court.  It  certainly  reflects  the 
spirit  of  the  Congress'  work  now  7 
years  ago,  as  Justice  Stevens  found: 


In  en&cting  the  Refugee  Act  of  1980  Con- 
gress sought  to  "give  the  United  States  suf- 
ficient flexibility  to  respond  to  situations  in- 
volving political  or  religious  dissidents  and 
detainees  throughout  the  world."  H.R.  Rep. 
9.  .  .  .  Whether  or  not  a  "refugee"  is  even- 
tuklly  granted  asylum  is  a  matter  which 
Congress  has  left  for  the  Attorney  General 
to  decide.  But  it  is  clear  that  Congress  did 
not  intend  to  restrict  eligibility  for  that 
relief  to  those  who  could  prove  that  it  is 
more  likely  than  not  that  they  will  be  perse- 
cuted if  deported. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  the  New 
York  Times  report  of  March  10  on  this 
decision  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  report  follows: 

[The  New  York  Times.  Mar.  10.  1987] 

Hjch  Court  Rules  U.S.  Must  Ease  Rule  in 
Granting  Political  Asylum 

(By  Stuart  Taylor.  Jr.) 

Washington,  March  9.— The  Supreme 
Court  today  ruled  that  the  Government 
must  relax  its  standard  for  deciding  wheth- 
er aliens  who  contend  they  would  be  perse- 
cuted in  their  home  countries  are  eligible 
for  political  asylum. 

The  6-to-3  decision  was  hailed  as  a  major 
victory  by  immigration  lawyers,  who  said 
the  ruling  would  help  many  applicants,  par- 
ticalarly  from  Central  American  countries. 

The  Court  rejected  the  Reagan  Adminis- 
trations  position  that  to  qualify  for  asylum, 
aliens  must  prove  a  'clear  probability"  that 
they  would  be  killed,  tortured  or  otherwise 
persecuted  for  their  beliefs  if  returned  to 
their  home  countries. 

The  Court  said  the  Government's  position 
waa  contrary  to  the  intent  of  the  Refugee 
Act  of  1980.  which  provides  that  aliens  are 
eligible  for  asylum  if  they  are  unwilling  to 
return  to  their  home  countries  "because  of 
persecution  or  a  well-founded  fear  of  perse- 
cuUon  on  account  of  race,  religion,  national- 
ity, membership  in  a  particular  social  group, 
or  political  opinion.  " 

"To  show  a  well-founded  fear  of  persecu- 
tion,' an  alien  need  not  prove  that  it  is  more 
likely  than  not  that  he  or  she  will  be  perse- 
cuted in  his  or  her  home  country. '  A.s.soci- 
ate  Justice  John  Paul  Stevens  .said  in  the 
majority  opinion. 

10'.  chance  of  being  shot 

He  suggested  that  any  applicant  would  be 
eligible  for  asylum  if  "persecution  i.s  a  rea- 
sonable possibility.  "  He  .sugge.sted  that  a 
person  with  a  '10  percent  chance  of  being 
shot,  tortured,  or  otherwise  persecuted" 
might  be  eligible,  for  example. 

Justice  Stevens  .said  the  Government  s  po- 
sition was  refuted  by  the  "plain  language" 
of  the  1980  law.  its  legislative  history  and 
the  1967  United  Nation.s  Protocol  Relating 
to  the  Status  acceded  in  1968  and  with 
which  Congress  .sought  to  comply  in  the 
1930  law. 

The  decision  upheld  a  lower  court  decision 
requiring  the  Board  of  Immigration  Appeals 
to  reconsider  the  application  for  asylum  of 
Lu3  Marina  Cardoza-Fon.seca.  a  38-year-old 
Nicaraguan  who  as.serted  she  would  risk  tor- 
ture at  the  hands  of  the  Sandinista  Govern- 
ment if  she  returned  to  Nicaragua  because 
of  her  brothers  political  activities. 

Immigration  experts  .said  the  decision 
would  help  people  who  assert  they  are  refu- 
gees from  persecution  in  a  numljer  of  coun- 
tries, like  El  Salvador  and  Guatemala.  In 
recent  years,  only  a  small  percentage  of 
asylum  applications  from  people  fleeing 
those  countries  have  been  granted. 


Many  church  groups  and  other  private 
groups  have  accused  the  Administration  of 
denying  asylum  to  refugees  from  Central 
America  and  elsewhere  who  are  legally  eligi- 
ble for  it.  The  Administration  has  denied 
these  charges. 

"It  is  a  tremendously  significant  decision," 
said  Ira  J.  Kurzban.  an  immigration  lawyer 
who  is  president-elect  of  the  American  Im- 
migration Lawyers'  Association.  "It  recog- 
nizes at  least  implicitly  the  difficulty  that 
asylum  applicants  have  in  proving  their 
claims,  so  more  people  will  be  eligible  for 
asylum  tvho  should  t>e  eligible." 

The  effect  of  today's  decision  could  be 
limited,  the  Court  noted,  by  the  fact  that 
the  Attorney  General  retains  discretion  to 
deny  asylum,  even  to  refugees  who  are  legal- 
ly eligit4e  for  it  under  the  definition  applied 
by  the  Court  today. 

Mr.  Kurzban  and  other  immigration  law- 
yers, including  Arthur  C.  Helton,  who  repre- 
sented liie  Lawyers'  Committee  for  Human 
Rights  and  others  in  the  case,  argued  in  the 
case  that  the  Attorney  General  s  discretion 
was  so  broad  that  he  could  still  deny  all 
asylum  applications  that  did  not  meet  the 
clear  nrobability"  standard  the  Court  re- 
jected today. 

dissent  by  POWELL 

Justice  Lewis  P.  Powell  Jr.  dissented  in 
the  case.  Immigration  and  Naturalization 
Service  \.  Cardoza-Fonseca.  (No.  85-782).  He 
was  joined  by  Chief  Justice  William  H. 
Rehnqulst  and  Justice  Byron  R.  White. 

They  supported  the  Government's  posi- 
tion that  the  legal  standard  for  determining 
eligibility  for  asylum  was  the  same  as  for  de- 
lerminii|g  an  alien's  right  not  to  be  deported 
to  a  particular  country.  The  Court  held  in 
1984  thtt  the  "clear  probability  "  standard 
should  aipply  in  such  deportation  cases. 

But  justice  Stevens  said  Congress  had 
chosen  to  use  a  less  restrictive  standard  to 
determine  eligibility  for  asylum. 

AssociHe  Justice  Harry  A.  Blackmun,  in  a 
concurring  opinion,  assailed  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service  for  "years 
of  seemingly  purposeful  blindness '"  to  the 
clear  meaning  of  the  law. 

A.s.soci«te  Justice  Antonin  Scalia.  in  an- 
other concurring  opinion,  said  the  language 
of  the  law  made  it  "obvious  "  that  the  Gov- 
ernment was  wrong  but  objected  to  much  of 
Justice  Stevens's  reasoning.* 


'  Slevet 


CENTRAL  AMERICA 
•  Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President, 
early  in  February  of  this  year  I  trav- 
eled to  Central  America.  I  was  fortu- 
nate enough  to  meet  with  a  number  of 
impressive  men  and  women  whose  in- 
sights will.  I  believe,  be  of  interest  to 
my  colleagues.  I  therefore  ask  consent 
that  my  report  be  included  in  the 
RECORa 
The  report  follows: 

Central  America 
In  19V8  we  defended  the  rights  of  Tomas 
Borge  while  he  was  in  prison.  Now  Borge 
(the  Sandinista  Minister  of  the  Interior)  has 
issued  an  order  denying  us  recognition  or 
aid.  " 

The  speaker  was  Dr.  Lino  Hernandez,  di- 
rector of  the  Permanent  Commission  on 
Human  Rights.  We  were  meeting  in  the  of- 
fices of  the  Commission  in  Managua,  Nica- 
ragua. The  office  was  decorated  with  blue 
and  white  UN  posters,  a  large  color  picture 


of  Pope  John  Paul  II,  and  curtains  made  out 
of  brown  burlap  cloth. 

The  Permanent  Commission  on  Human 
Rights  was  founded  in  April  of  1977  to  docu- 
ment and  protest  the  human  rights  abuses 
of  the  Somoza  regime.  Commission  reports 
received  worldwide  attention  and  were  used 
by  Sandinista  leaders  to  support  their  cause 
in  the  fight  against  the  Somoza  dictator- 
ship. 

All  that  changed  when  the  Sandinistas 
came  to  power  in  1979.  The  Commission  is 
no  longer  allowed  to  publish  and  distribute 
reports.  The  name  of  the  Commission 
cannot  be  used  in  the  media.  The  Sandinista 
leaders,  Tomas  Borge  included,  ignore  their 
protests  and  harass  the  members  of  the 
Commission.  Other  international  human 
rights  organizations  give  the  Permanent 
Commission  little  support.  Continued  evi- 
dence of  human  rights  abuses  in  Nicaragua 
doesn't  fit  their  political  agenda. 

Dr.  Hernandez  told  me  they  open  140  new 
cases  a  month.  Many  more  cases  never 
reach  the  Commission  because  families  who 
go  to  one  of  the  many  prisons  in  search  of 
loved  ones  are  threatened  with  retaliation  if 
they  go  to  the  Commission. 

One  of  those  cases  may  \>e  that  of  a  family 
I  met  in  an  open  air  market  outside  Mana- 
gua. We  had  gone  there  with  two  members 
of  our  Embassy  staff.  After  wandering 
through  the  crowded  market  and  buying  a 
bag  of  tangerines  to  ward  off  thirst  from 
the  dusty  streets,  we  returned  to  our  van.  A 
crowd  gathered  around  us  and  one  woman 
asked  why  we  were  leaving. 

"Aren't  you  going  to  ask  us  any  questions. 
Don't  you  want  to  ask  about  the  situation?" 
she  said. 

Standing  in  a  crowd  of  50  to  60,  mostly 
women  and  children  with  a  few  men  hang- 
ing in  the  back,  we  learned  that  her  hus- 
band had  been  arrested  a  few  weeks  earlier. 
He  had  in  his  possession  more  rice  than  was 
allowed  and  had  been  hauled  off  to  prison 
by  inspectors  from  the  government.  She 
had  tried  to  visit  him;  had  tried  to  get  a 
letter  to  him;  had  tried  to  deliver  food;  and, 
had  been  turned  away  each  time. 

Another  woman,  further  back  in  the 
crowd  said  her  husband  had  also  been  ar- 
rested. Could  we  help,  they  asked.  Could  we 
do  something  for  them? 

People  in  public  life  are  not  often  at  a  loss 
for  words  but.  on  this  occasion,  I  had  no 
adequate  response.  Asking  our  Embassy 
guide  to  interpret.  I  told  them  that  people 
in  America  are  concerned  about  the  people 
of  Nicaragua  and  hope  for  an  improvement 
in  their  situation.  With  those  few,  unsatis- 
factory words,  we  left  for  an  appointment 
with  the  owner  and  publisher  of  La  Prensa, 
the  newspaper  which  the  Sandinistas  first 
heavily  censored  and  now,  for  the  last  8 
months,  have  denied  publication. 

Difficult  questions  with  no  easy  answers 
come  from  many  of  the  Central  American 
tK)Iitical  leaders,  businessmen,  and  private 
citizens.  Will  our  current  interest  in  Central 
America  fade  with  the  next  crisis  in  another 
part  of  the  world?  Do  we  have  a  long  term 
strategy  for  the  region?  Can  they  count  on 
continued  American  support  as  they  build 
new  democracies  and  rebuild  shattered 
economies?  Will  the  protectionist  senti- 
ments in  Congress  prevail  and  cut  off  vital 
trade  with  the  United  States?  Do  we  realize 
that  the  other  small  countries  of  the  region 
cannot  survive  with  a  totalitarian  Nicara- 
gua? 

Those,  and  many  other  questions  were  the 
souvenirs  I  brought  back  from  what  was  for 
me  an  introductory  trip  to  the  countries  of 


Panama,  Costa  Rica,  Honduras,  El  Salvador, 
and  Nicaragua. 

What,  for  example,  will  become  of  the 
thousands  of  refugees  who  have  fled  Nicara- 
gua and  now  live  on  the  Honduran  border  or 
in  camps  in  Costa  Rica? 

To  visit  one  of  those  camps,  we  landed  in 
Tegucigalpa,  the  capitol  of  Honduras.  Wait- 
ing to  meet  us  was  Woody  Jenkins— founder 
of  a  group  called  Friends  of  the  Americas— 
and  his  country  director.  Carmen  Winkler. 
Woody  is  a  state  legislator  from  Louisiana 
who  decided  he  wanted  to  do  more  than  just 
listen  to  talk  about  the  problems  of  Central 
America.  Friends  of  the  Americas  now  has 
50.000  members  in  the  U.S.  They  fund  and 
operate  medical  clinics,  schools  and  other 
humanitarian  programs  throughout  the 
region.  On  our  way  to  the  UN  refugee  camp, 
we  were  going  to  stop  by  one  of  the  Friends 
of  the  Americas  clinics  in  the  town  of  Danli. 
some  60  miles  outside  Tegucigalpa  toward 
the  Nicaraguan  border. 

Before  we  left,  the  U.S.  Embassy  handed 
us  an  administrative  notice,  printed  in  bold 
letters  and  warning  against  travel  beyond 
Danli  "due  to  recent  Sandinista  attacks  on 
Honduran  civilian  buses  in  the  area  of  Las 
Trojes." 

Friends  of  the  Americas  has  a  clinic  in  Las 
Trojes.  I  asked  Carmen  Winkler  how  fre- 
quently she  visited  that  clinic.  "I  drive  out 
there  every  two  weeks."  she  told  me.  Asked 
if  she  wsLS  nervous  about  making  this  trip 
she  said,  "Oh  no.  I've  only  been  shot  at 
once.  By  now.  I  think  they  know  my  car." 

This  was  a  Sunday,  but  the  clinic  at  Danli 
was  open.  A  long  line  of  patients  were  wait- 
ing to  see  the  nurses  and  doctors  on  duty. 
Since  many  of  the  patients  are  refugees  and 
not  citizens  of  Honduras,  this  is  the  only 
place  they  can  go  for  medical  treatment. 
Ironically,  the  building  rented  and  refur- 
bished by  Friends  of  the  Americas  had  been 
a  disused  funeral  home. 

Prom  there  we  went  to  visit  one  of  the  ref- 
ugee camps.  This  one  has  4.600  men,  women 
and  children  packed  into  a  compound  sur- 
rounded by  a  barbed  wire  fence.  Except  for 
a  crude  well  that  is  improperly  located 
below  a  row  of  wooden  outhouses,  there  is 
no  running  water  and  no  electricity.  The 
refugees  live  in  small  wood  sheds  with  cor- 
rugated metal  roofs. 

Although  the  conditions  in  the  camp  are 
far  from  good,  even  worse  is  the  aimless 
nature  of  existence  these  people  face,  day 
after  day  after  day. 

We  interviewed  15  to  20  people  and  for 
each  the  story  was  roughly  the  same.  A 
young  man.  tossing  a  baseball  to  some 
friends,  told  us  he  had  left  Nicaragua  to 
avoid  the  Sandinista  draft  and  had  been 
living  in  the  camp  for  5  years.  He  didnt 
know  what  the  future  held:  had  no  real 
work  to  do;  did  not  want  to  fight  with  the 
Contras. 

Another  man  was  playing  a  game  of  cards 
while  sitting  on  an  army  cot.  His  land  had 
been  confiscated  by  the  Sandinistas  in  Nica- 
ragua and  he  had  left  with  his  family.  He 
hoped  someday  to  return  to  his  own  country 
and  until  then  passed  his  time  waiting  in 
the  camps. 

Three  young  men,  more  excited  and  ani- 
mated than  the  rest,  had  just  arrived  at  the 
camp.  They  were  running  from  the  Sandi- 
nista draft  and  had  hired  someone  to  guide 
them  out  of  Nicaragua.  It  is  ironic  that  not 
too  far  from  this  camp  another  group  of 
Nicaraguans,  the  Contras,  are  gradually 
working  their  way  back  into  Nicaragua,  fol- 
lowing the  reverse  course  these  three  men 
had  taken. 


The  uncertain  future  for  these  refugees  In 
Honduras— as  many  as  100.000  living  mostly 
on  their  own  in  the  nearby  hills  or  In 
camps— reflects  the  uncertain  future  for  the 
region.  Political  turmoil,  earthquakes,  pov- 
erty, wars,  and  corruption  head  a  long  list  of 
troubles.  When  I  met  El  Salvador's  Presi- 
dent Jose  Napoleon  Duarte,  he  summed  up 
the  immediate  goal  for  his  country  with  one 
word.  "Survival." 

In  the  face  of  all  this,  it  is  remarkable 
that  some  progress  is  being  made,  particu- 
larly with  the  birth  of  new  democracies. 

In  Honduras  the  complicated  election 
rules  were  followed,  even  though  the  losing 
candidates  could  have  challenged  the  final 
winner.  In  El  Salvador  the  horror  of  death 
squad  killings,  which  had  reached  as  high  as 
800  a  month,  have  been  brought  under  con- 
trol. The  democratically  elected  government 
is  struggling  against  a  communist  insurgen- 
cy, but  is  winning.  Costa  Rica  maintains  its 
long  democratic  tradition  and  our  aid  is 
being  directed  to  creative  projects  to  build 
up  the  private  sector  and  create  permanent 
investment  in  jobs. 

The  gains  of  the  last  few"  years  are  very 
fragile.  The  military,  which  has  long  had  a 
dominant  hand,  could  decide  to  reassert 
control.  The  far  right  and  the  far  left  could 
disrupt  the  elective  process.  Disasters,  natu- 
ral or  economic,  can  turn  back  years  of 
work. 

Hope  for  the  future  surely  rests  with  the 
remarkable  men  and  women  of  the  kind  I 
had  the  opportunity  to  meet. 

President  Duarte  of  El  Salvador,  who  is 
leading  his  country  out  of  chaos  to  democra- 
cy. 

Jorge  Manuel  Dengo.  the  Vice  President 
of  Costa  Rica,  a  civil  engineer  by  training, 
an  intellectual  who  fought  to  defend  Costa 
Rican  democracy  when  it  w"as  threatened  in 
1948  and  continues  that  same  fight  today 
for  all  of  Central  America. 

Our  Ambassadors— Ed  Corr  in  El  Salvador 
and  our  own  Coloradan  Art  Davis  in 
Panama— of  whose  obvious  compassion  and 
dedication  we  can  be  very  proud. 

American  citizens  like  Woody  Jenkins  and 
the  many,  many  others  who  are  working 
throughout  Central  America  to  offer  their 
help. 

Brave  women  like  Mrs.  Violeta  Chamorro 
who  told  me  that  even  though  her  newspa- 
per. La  Presna.  has  been  shut  down  by  the 
Nicaraguan  government  for  the  last  eight 
months,  she  still  comes  to  her  office  every 
day  to  continue  the  fight  for  a  free  press 
and  a  free  country. 

The  people  I  talked  with  have  no  illusions 
about  the  severity  of  the  problems  they 
face.  There  are  no  illusions  about  the 
nature  of  the  Sandinista  government  in 
Nicaragua.  There  are  no  illusions  about  the 
communist  guerrillas  in  El  Salvador. 

What  they  are  not  sure  about  is  our  own 
commitment  to  what  they  see  as  a  very 
basic  struggle  for  human  freedom.  As  a  busi- 
nessman in  Nicaragua  asked  me.  "Do  Ameri- 
cans really  care  about  what  is  happening  to 
people  in  my  country?"* 


THE  SOFTWARE  PITFALL 

FACING   AN   EARLY   DEPLOYED 
SDI 

•  Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently there  has  been  a  lot  of  talk 
from  some  administration  officials 
about  the  desirability  of  moving  for- 
ward  with   the  early   deployment  of 
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SDI.  Such  deplosnnent  would  devas- 
tate both  arms  control  and  the  Feder- 


If  this  method  of  playing  catch-up  contin- 
ues, the  result  could  be  fatal  to  software  re- 


The  most  common  method  of  obtaining 
reliable  software  is  to  exercise  control  over 
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8DI.  Such  deployment  would  devas- 
tate botb  ums  control  and  the  Feder- 
al budtet.  aendlns  out  budget  deficit 
into  outer  vaoe.  No  less  serious,  how- 
ever, is  the  real  possibility  that  such  a 
system  may  not  woric.  We  already  are 
aeelnc  with  the  B-1  bomber  what  can 
higwen  when  we  rush  a  system  into 
deployment  before  the  R&D  is  com- 
pleted, and  the  B-1  was  not  a  revolu- 
tionary new  system.  As  the  old  saying 
goes,  if  you  want  it  bad.  you  get  it  bad, 
and  that  is  what  we  are  risking  if  we 
go  forward  with  early  deployment  of 
SDI. 

One  serious  problem  that  is  a  major 
obstacle  to  any  SDI  deployment  is 
malting  sure  that  the  computer  soft- 
ware developed  for  the  system  will 
worlL.  The  Journal  of  Electronic  E>e- 
teoat  has  recently  published  an  article 
that  has  a  lot  to  say  about  the  implica- 
tions of  the  growing  dependence  of 
our  weapons  on  computers  and  the 
threat  that  inadequate  software  test- 
ing poses.  Now  no  one  here  wants  to 
hinder  the  implication  of  these  mar- 
vels of  modem  technology  to  helping 
make  American  weapons  as  effective 
as  they  can  be  at  a  price  we  can  afford. 
But  we  need  to  listen  carefully  to  the 
advice  of  the  author  of  this  article,  an 
electronics  engineer  from  Robins  Air 
Force  Base  in  Georgia,  and  other  com- 
puter professionals  who  have  been 
sounding  a  cautionary  note  in  our 
headlong  rush  into  highly  computer- 
iased  weapons,  especially  the  strategic 
defense  initiative. 

While  this  article  deals  with  the 
problems  confronting  tactical  systems, 
its  cfHnments  are  also  quite  relevant  to 
SDI.  The  article  notes  that  current 
computer  hardware  developments  are 
giving  short  shrift  to  the  real  needs  of 
computer  software  testing  and  valida- 
tion. Unless  changes  are  made,  the 
author  predicts 

Past  [software  development]  cost  control 
problems  will  be  small  compared  with 
future  problems,  if  new  hardware  advance- 
ments make  themselves  felt  either  singly  or 
in  combination. 

The  author  notes  that  it  is  certain 
that  DOD  win  want  to  incorporate 
new  technology  as  soon  as  it  is  avail- 
able. I  would  add  that  nowhere  is  this 
more  true  than  in  the  strategic  de- 
fense initiative,  where  we  are  hearing 
more  and  more  loose  talk,  in  my  view, 
of  early  deployment  of  SDI.  Software 
reliability  was  the  thrust  of  the  East- 
port  study,  a  report  from  computer 
software  professionals  more  than  a 
year  ago.  The  SDI  Office  says  it  has 
modified  its  development  plans  to  take 
the  Eastport  study  into  account,  but 
that  was  before  high  administration 
officials  began  their  campaign  for 
early  deployment  for  SDI. 
As  the  Jotimal  article  warns. 
Some  thought  needs  to  be  given  to  oper- 
atlonal  software  testing  and  software  reli- 
ability now  while  some  influence  can  be  ex- 
erted on  the  hardware  development  process. 


If  this  method  of  playing  catch-up  contin- 
ues, the  result  could  be  fatal  to  software  re- 
liability. 

The  major  problems  facing  software 
testing  are  seen  when  one  realizes,  as 
the  article  points  out,  that  even  a  reg- 
ular navigation  software  program  of 
moderate  size  could  present  as  many 
as  1,000,000.000,000,000,000— that's  a 
billion  billion— possible  paths  of  execu- 
tion, "and  present  verification  routines 
check  only  the  main  paths  of  execu- 
tion, not  all  possible  paths."  And  cer- 
tainly the  programming  required  for 
SOI  will  dwarf  that  of  a  regular  navi- 
gation system. 

The  article  sounds  a  timely  alarm 
that  our  current  emphasis  in  the  de- 
velopment of  VHSIC  [very  high  speed 
integrated  circuitry]  may  not  provide 
for  adequate  software  testing.  VHSIC 
will  likely  play  an  important  role  in 
SDI,  in  both  its  early  and  full  deploy- 
ment variants.  This  article  should  be 
read  by  all  those  who  support  early  de- 
ployment for  SDI,  who  need  to  ex- 
plain how  early  deployment  would 
avoid  the  major  pitfalls  this  article  de- 
scribes. Early  deployment  of  SDI 
would  run  the  real  risk  of  becoming  a 
spacebome  version  of  the  Sergeant 
York  gun.  We  don't  need  to  spend  over 
$100  billion  for  SDI  early  deployment 
and  certainly  not  for  one  that  may  not 
work. 

As  the  article  notes. 

The  concern  is  that  weapons  systems, 
using  this  new  technology,  will  go  into  de- 
velopment before  questions  concerning  the 
testing  of  operational  software  can  have  any 
influence  on  the  development  process.  Hard 
concrete  is  difficult  to  stir. 

Mr.  President,  I  completely  agree, 
and  ask  that  the  article  "What  About 
Software  Testing"  from  the  Journal  of 
Electronic  Defense  be  placed  in  the 

RtCORD. 

The  article  follows: 

What  About  Software  Testing? 
(By  Howard  S.  Brewer) 

A  recent  article  on  software  engineering 
problems  in  the  Journal  of  Electronic  De- 
fense addressed  our  ability  to  manage 
present  software  complexities.  Software  de- 
velopment costs  have  been  difficult  to  con- 
trol for  some  time.  However,  past  cost  con- 
trol problems  will  be  small  compared  with 
future  problems,  if  new  hardware  advance- 
ments make  themselves  felt  either  singly  or 
in  combination. 

Articles  in  other  magazines  have  promot- 
ed the  progress  made  in  computer  architec- 
ture, cache  memory  and  VHSIC  hardware. 
Add  to  this  mixture  advances  in  artificial  in- 
telligence, abstract,  symbolic  LISP  language 
and  self-modifying  code,  and  questions  arise 
as  to  how  future  operational  software  will 
be  verified  and  validated. 

One  thing  is  certain,  the  DOD  will  want  to 
incorporate  new  technology  as  soon  as  it's 
available.  Some  thought  needs  to  be  given 
to  operational  software  testing  and  software 
reliability  now  while  some  influence  can  be 
exerted  on  the  hardware  development  proc- 
ess. If  this  method  of  playing  catch-up  con- 
tiaues,  the  result  could  be  fatal  to  software 
reliability. 


The  most  common  method  of  obtaining 
reliable  software  is  to  exercise  control  over 
development  and  perform  thorough  testing. 
The  present  technique  of  software  control  Is 
through  the  use  of  documentation:  however, 
this  is  difficult  because  documentation  is 
typically  treated  as  "paper"  and  lags  actual 
development  by  as  much  as  two  years. 

The  remaining  approach  to  reliable  soft- 
ware is  to  independently  verify  and  validate 
it.  This  involves  testing  the  structure  soft- 
ware modules  for  proper  execution  on  soft- 
ware emulation  and  simulation  models.  Vali- 
dation is  best  served  if  the  operational  soft- 
ware is  tested  in  the  actual  hardware  with 
data  stripped  off  real-time  for  later  analysis. 
Data  stripping  would  typically  consist  of 
some  percentage  of  memory  reads,  memory 
writes  or  bus  monitoring  at  I/O  ports  to  de- 
termine the  states  of  microprocessors  at  any 
given  time. 

Even  a  regular  navigation  software  pro- 
gram of  moderate  size  could  present  as 
many  as  10'"  possible  paths  of  execution, 
and  present  verification  routines  check  only 
the  main  paths  of  execution,  not  all  possible 
paths.  In  a  straight  distributed  processing 
nest,  aO  the  possible  paths  of  execution 
cannot  possibly  be  checked  because  of  the 
variety  that  multi-task  processing  presents 
to  the  eKecution  flow. 

I  HARDWARE  IMPACTS 

More  land  more  manufacturers  are  incor- 
poratinl  cache  memory  into  their  processor 
chips  to  speed  up  the  processing  ability  of 
the  architecture.  This  advance  will  shut  off 
the  number  of  accesses  to  memory  for  both 
memory  reads  and  writes.  However,  as  this 
is  accomplished,  visibility  into  what  data 
the  microprocessor  is  manipulating  is  lost. 
As  cactie  memory  is  provided  in  actual  mi- 
crochips in  avionics  systems,  validation 
techniques  lose  their  monitor  capability. 

Parallel  processing  uses  multiple  proces- 
sors for  handoff  task  handling  and  handoff 
data  computation.  This  increases  computa- 
tion sp4ed  and  promotes  greater  efficiency 
of  the  nested  processor  system.  Since  oper- 
ational software  will  not  be  handled  by  par- 
allel pr(>cessing  in  the  same  manner  as,  for 
example,  image  processing,  the  techniques 
of  processor  control  may  have  to  be  handled 
by  more  asembly  language  with  a  greater 
possibility  of  error.  If  the  direction  is  not 
toward  assembly  language,  but  toward  more 
symbolic  LISP  language,  the  visibility  will 
still  be  at  macro  system  level  ie;  inputs  to 
system,  outputs  from  system  and  validation 
techniques  will  still  lose  the  monitor  capa- 
bility. 

VHSIC  is  a  continuation  of  the  desire  to 
condense  and  decrease  system  size.  As  the 
size  of  any  nested  microprocessor  system 
rapidly  decreases,  the  number  of  test  points 
brought  out  gravitates  toward  the  system 
macro  level.  Processor  pins  to  I/O  ports  and 
memory  access  disappear,  and  bus  access  is 
lost.  Besides  the  obvious  size  advantages 
gained,  power  requirements  decrease  and 
hardware  becomes  throw-away  at  the 
system  level  chip.  Also,  more  resident  disag- 
nostics  can  be  included  for  greater  testabil- 
ity of  tile  hardware  chip. 

However,  for  all  the  advantages  gained  in 
hardware,  visibility  into  software  module 
testing  on  operational  software  is  lost  and 
validation  monitoring  of  processor  I/O 
ports,  memory  reads  and  writes  and  bus 
lines  disappears.  Validation  of  the  oper- 
ational software  interfaces  cannot  be  accom- 
plished. 

It  should  be  noted  that  given  a  nested  mi- 
croprooessor  system   that  uses  significant 
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cache  memory,  and  parallel  processing  tech- 
niques which  is  then  reduced  by  VHSIC 
technology,  the  visibility  into  the  internal 
workings  of  the  software  Interfaces  drops  to 
zero.  How  can  operational  software  be  ade- 
quately validated?  What  can  be  validated  if 
the  memory  microprocessor  systems  of  an 
aircraft  are  intergrated  under  VHSIC  techo- 
logy? 

Artificial  intelligence  programs  are  now 
under  development  for  work  stations,  using 
forms  of  LISP  symbolic  language  with  a 
fundamental  requirement  that  the  code 
should  be  capable  of  modifying  itself  to  es- 
tablish a  learning  process.  Unfortunately, 
the  AI  code  being  developed  does  not  appear 
to  have  a  modularized  concept  such  as  se- 
quential software  might  contain.  In  addi- 
tion, self-modifying  code  violates  one  of  the 
most  stable  aspects  of  software  control. 

AI  will  not  be  very  easily  simulated  or 
verified.  It  would  appear  that  AI,  combined 
with  any  parallel  processing  concept,  could 
not  be  easily  tested  except  at  the  system 
level.  How  can  any  verification  of  an  AI 
system  be  established  if  the  number  of  pos- 
sible paths  of  execution  will  always  greatly 
exceed  any  careful  evaluation  of  reponses  to 
a  sequential  set  of  requirements? 

CONCLUSION 

It  appears  that  the  DOD  is  interested  in 
applying  this  new  technology  to  weapon  sys- 
tems. The  concern  is  that  weapon  systems, 
using  this  new  technology,  will  go  into  de- 
velopment before  questions  concerning  the 
testing  of  operational  software  can  have  any 
influence  on  the  development  process.  Hard 
concrete  is  difficult  to  stir.  An  approach  to 
software  testing  should  be  considered  now 
to  insure  that  the  software  can  be  tested  to 
a  high  degree  of  reliability. 

The  following  suggestions  may  be  very  un- 
desirable from  a  hardware  point  of  view,  but 
they  could  provide  some  benefit  to  future 
software  testing.  VHSIC  insertion  could  be 
modified  such  that  sufficient  test  points  are 
brought  out  on  the  chip  level  to  allow  ade- 
quate visibility  to  microprocessor  I/O  ports, 
memory  access  and  bus  lines.  Although 
there  is  a  valid  argument  that  increasing 
the  number  of  pins  to  a  chip  will  increase 
chip  size,  the  alternative  is  no  internal 
access  at  all.  The  system  level  input  and 
output  pins  are  not  going  to  be  sufficient 
for  the  required  software  testing. 

Cache  memory  is  an  industry  effort  to 
speed  up  microprocessor  execution.  The 
present  enthusiasm  of  this  effort  could 
result  in  cache  memory  microprocessors 
being  the  only  ones  available  on  the  market. 
If  pins  showing  cache  memory  access  could 
be  brought  out  in  these  new  products,  the 
negative  impact  could  be  decreased.  The  al- 
ternative is  to  sacrifice  cache  memory  with 
its  small  increase  in  speed  to  keep  software 
testability. 

Some  thought  must  be  given  to  restricting 
the  number  of  processors  in  a  system  and  to 
how  their  interfacing  could  be  structured 
and  bus  communication  monitored,  to  allow 
some  control  over  application. 

The  impacts  of  artificial  Intelligence  will 
probably  surface  later  than  those  of  hard- 
ware; however,  this  is  a  coming  event.  Once 
the  process  becomes  better  understood,  re- 
strictive guidelines  should  be  applied  to  pro- 
vide some  modular  control  over  structure 
and  limit  the  degree  of  self-modifying  code 
allowed.  If  restrictions  are  developed  for  the 
application  of  AI,  the  magnitude  of  possible 
paths  of  execution  will  be  greatly  reduced.* 


STATEMENT  ON  BRITISH  FOR- 
EIGN MINISTER  HOWE'S 
RECENT  SPEECH 

•  Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  the 
British  foreign  minister,  Geoffrey 
Howe,  gave  a  very  useful  and  worth- 
while speech  in  January  to  the  Inter- 
national Institute  for  Strategic  Stud- 
ies in  London.  While  his  speech,  "The 
Foimdation  and  Future  of  British  Se- 
curity," deals  with  his  own  country,  it 
has  much  to  say  about  American  secu- 
rity as  well. 

Briefly,  he  makes  a  compelling  case 
for  a  strong  defense  posture  coupled 
with  realistic  dialog  and  negotiation 
with  the  Soviet  Union,  including  the 
vigorous  pursuit  of  arms  control.  He 
speaks  for  the  entire  NATO  alliance, 
of  which  his  country  is  such  a  valued 
and  valuable  member,  when  he  says: 

We  mean  to  preserve  our  success,  our 
pirosperity,  and  our  freedom  by  showing 
that  we  will  defend  them.  And  we  hold  out 
to  the  Soviet  Union  and  its  allies  the  pros- 
pect of  a  better,  safer  relationship  based  not 
on  pipedreams  or  idealized  hopes,  but  on 
good  old  fashioned  enlightened  self-interest. 

One  of  the  pipedreams  that  he  calls 
into  question  is  the  fascination  by 
some  with  an  early  deployment  of  star 
wars.  There  is  no  doubt  that  a  prudent 
level  of  research  spending  into  star 
wars  is  important  to  United  States, 
and  NATO,  security.  But  the  escalat- 
ing billions  sought  to  pursue  a  near- 
term  deployment  of  star  wars  is  a 
threat  to  NATO's  security.  It  threat- 
ens the  ABM  Treaty,  which  is  abso- 
lutely essential  to  the  credibility  of 
the  British,  and  French,  nuclear  deter- 
ents.  Indeed,  the  collapse  of  the  ABM 
Treaty  could  bring  about  the  prospect 
that  Howe  warns  against,  the  demise 
of  the  British  nuclear  deterrent. 

Star  wars,  and  unbridled  military 
spending  more  generally,  also  threaten 
the  economic  foundations  of  NATO's 
defense  posture.  As  Howe  points  out, 
NATO  or  the  Warsaw  Pact  both  could: 

•  •  •  go  on  pushing  back  the  outer  limits 
of  technology.  But  neither  side  has  limitless 
resources.  Somewhere  the  spending  has  got 
to  stop.  Military  men  may  assure  us  that 
new  weapons  systems  will  work  on  the  bat- 
tlefield just  as  well  as  they  seem  to  on  the 
drawing  board.  But  the  god  of  war  must  bow 
eventually  to  the  god  of  Mammon.  Economic 
realities  are  just  as  relevant  to  the  battle- 
field as  they  are  to  the  marketplace.  An 
overconcentration  on  military  technology  to 
the  detriment  of  civilian  R&D  is  unhealthy 
for  the  economy  as  a  whole,  [emphasis 
added] 

Foreign  Minister  Howe's  speech  also 
rightly  calls  upon  the  Soviets  to  be 
more  forthcoming  in  arms  control, 
which  is  exactly  right.  He  calls  for  the 
Soviets  to  break  the  connection  be- 
tween an  agreement  on  intermediate 
range  nuclear  weapons  and  one  re- 
stricting SDI.  An  INF  agreement  could 
be  reached  fairly  quickly  if  this  delink- 
ing could  be  accomplished,  and  the 
whole  world  would  be  better  off. 


Mr.  President,  the  Howe  speech  con- 
tains a  number  of  useful  insights 
which  deserve  the  careful  attention  of 
each  Member  of  this  body.  Therefore, 
I  ask,  that  the  news  report  about  the 
speech  and  the  text  of  the  speech 
itself  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  material  follows: 

[From  the  Guardian  (London)  Jan.  28, 
1987] 

United  Kingdom 

howe  issues  warning  to  u.s.  on  space 

WEAPONS 

The  Foreign  Secretary,  Sir  Geoffrey 
Howe,  in  an  urgent  warning  to  the  U.S.  Ad- 
ministration to  take  no  precipitate  actions 
over  the  deployment  of  space  weapons,  has 
declared  that  political  and  budgetary  con- 
siderations are  paramount. 

President  Reagan  is  under  considerable 
pressure  from  the  Defense  Secretary.  Mr. 
Caspar  Weinberger  to  break  out  of  the  1972 
ABM  Treaty  and  order  deployments  of  the 
first  phase  of  space  weapons. 

Obviously  concerned  that  this  would  un- 
dermine the  arms  control  process.  Sir  Geof- 
frey added  yesterday:  "We  have  to  accept 
that  not  everything  technically  possible 
may  be  affordable  or  prudent." 

The  Foreign  Secretary,  addressing  the 
International  Institute  of  Strategic  Studies, 
was  plainly  intent  on  mapping  out  the 
Prime  Minister's  strategy  when  she  goes  to 
Moscow  with  Sir  Geoffrey  at  the  end  of 
March,  to  put  over  a  winning  case  for  her 
priorities  in  arms  control:  an  INF  [interme- 
diate-range nuclear  forces]  agreement  in- 
volving the  elimination  of  cruise  and  Per- 
shing II  missiles  from  Britian  and  the  rest 
of  Western  Europe:  50  percent  reductions  in 
strategic  weapons  that  would  not  affect 
Britains'  acquisition  of  Trident;  an  agreed 
interpretation  of  the  ABM  Treaty  that 
would  maintain  restraints  on  the  Soviet  as 
well  as  U.S.  space  weapons  research,  and 
delay  any  decision  on  deployments  for  10 
years:  a  commitment  to  redu.e  the  East- 
West  imbalance  in  conventional  arms,  and  a 
worldwide  chemical  weapons  ban. 

Rather  than  aim  for  grandiose  visions  of  a 
nuclear  weapons  free  world,  or  of  perfect 
strategic  defense,  "let  us  concentrate  on  the 
possible,  not  the  speculative."  he  said. 

Somewhere  the  (military)  spending  has 
to  stop;  the  God  of  War  must  eventually 
bow  to  the  God  of  Mammon." 

He  also  attacked  Labour  Party  defence 
policy,  coupling  it  to  a  coded  message  to 
President  Reagan  to  withstand  Mr.  Wein- 
berger's attempts  to  undermine  "a  unique 
opportunity"  to  negotiate  nuclear  and 
chemical  weapons  agreements  with  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Linking  the  unilateralists  who  "reject  un- 
clear deterrence  as  a  concept  and  demand 
immediate  unilateral  elimination  of  all  nu- 
clear weapons""  with  those  at  the  other  ex- 
treme who  oppose  the  whole  idea  of  arms 
control  as  ineffective  or  even  counter  pro- 
ductive, the  Foreign  Secretary  said  that  he 
sees  "little  sense  in  either  posture." 

"The  path  to  unilateral  disarmament  may 
offer  an  easy  descent.  But  life  at  the  bottom 
would  prove  more  than  uncomfortable  and 
there  would  be  no  climbing  out. 

■Those  who  reject  arms  control  out  of 
hand  are  on  an  equally  barren  path.  Both 
dismiss  the  lessons  of  history  and  ignore  the 
world's  hopes  for  the  future.  And  neither 
can  offer  a  constructive  alternative  for  cre- 
ating genuine  and  enduring  security." 
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He  rewrved  most  of  hU  scorn  for  the 
I^tbour  Party.  "I  am  not  surprised  that  the 
latoBt  lAbour  Party  Defense  document  is 
deemvted  with  a  rose,"  he  said.  "For  that  is 
tbe  tint  of  their  spectacles  when  they  look 
at  defense  issues.  Not  for  them  the  tricky 
task  of  grapfding  with  the  realities  of  the 
East-West  balance.  Not  for  them  the  views 
of  their  allies,  on  either  side  of  the  Atlantic. 
Not  for  them  the  challenge  of  achieving  bal- 
anced and  verifiable  cuts  on  twth  sides." 

"No,  in  the  midst  of  their  confusion  *  *  * 
they  will  throw  out  Britain's  own  national 
nuclear  deterrent.  They  will  kick  out  the 
Americans,  along  with  their  guarantee  to 
help  defend  us:  and  by  doing  so.  they  will 
also  Jeopardise  that  guarantee  for  our  Euro- 
pean aUies." 

Sir  Geoffrey  sought  to  convey  that  Brit- 
ish "diplomacy  is  not  passive  and  fatalistic" 
and  that,  on  the  contrary,  the  Government 
was  intent  on  seizing  the  "unique  opportuni- 
ty" opened  by  last  year's  superpower 
summit  at  Reykjavik. 

ICrs.  Thatcher  had  followed  that  up  by 
visiting  President  Reagan  at  Camp  David. 
and  persuading  him  to  subscribe  to  her  se- 
lection of  arms  control  priorities. 

Since  then  the  NATO  alliance  had  under- 
written her  arms  control  menu.  A  "realistic" 
Mikhail  Gorbachev  would  readily  fall  in 
with  "our  determination  to  achieve  it." 

There  were  cognent  economic  arguments 
for  reversing  the  arms  race:  "Neither  side 
has  limitless  resources.  Somewhere  the 
spending  has  to  stop." 

But  in  addressing  himself  specifically  to 
President  Reagan's  Strategic  Defense  Initia- 
tive, Sir  Geoffrey  stressed  that  he  remained 
worried  by  the  political  and  strategic  impli- 
cations of  space-ttased  defensive  weapons,  as 
well  as  by  their  cost.  He  first  raised  these 
questions  publicly  in  a  provocative  sp>eech 
two  years  ago,  which  caused  considerable 
consternation  in  Washington. 

Now  the  Foreign  Secretary  has  declared 
that  his  concerns  remain,  and  that  they 
must  be  answered  before  any  decisions  are 
taken  about  moving  from  Star  Wars  re- 
search to  deployment. 

He  cautioned  that  "not  everything  techni- 
cally possible  may  be  afforable  or  prudent. 

"The  Geneva  negotiations  aim  to  prevent 
an  anna  race  in  outer  space.  Both  sides  are 
committed  to  that  objective.  The  British 
Government  warmly  endorses  it." 

The  Fouitdations  awd  Future  of  British 
Security 

Peace,  freedom,  security— fine  words. 
Large  abstractions.  But  vital  to  this  country. 
For  forty  years  we  have  enjoyed  a  peace  and 
freedom  unp&rallelled  in  our  history.  Now, 
in  less  than  eighteen  months,  we  face  a  gen- 
eral election.  Defense  and  foreign  policy  will 
be  crucial  issues. 

The  British  people  will  have  a  clear  cut 
choice.  The  government  will  offer  a  dynam- 
ic approach  to  the  new  challenges  of  the 
1980's  and  90's,  an  approach  which  will  pre- 
serve and  strengthen  our  security.  That, 
after  all,  is  the  duty  of  any  responsible  Brit- 
ish Government:  to  keep  Britain  safe.  How  a 
political  party  proposes  to  do  so  is  a  meas- 
ure of  its  fitness  for  government. 

Last  year  brought  us  both  progress  and 
disappointments  in  East/West  relations.  I 
believe  that  the  progress  will  prove  more 
lasting.  And  that  we  will  remember  1986  as 
the  year  which  first  gave  us  reason  to  hope 
that  both  sides  might  actually  cut  down 
their  stocks  of  weapons.  Following  Reykja- 
vik, the  Prime  Minister  and  President 
Reagan  agreed  at  Camp  David  on  a  pro- 


gramme for  arms  reductions  that  is  both 
ambitious  and  realistic.  Certainly  more  am- 
bitious than  anything  thought  E>ossible  a 
few  years  ago.  And  realistic  as  long  as  Mr. 
Gorbechev  can  share  our  determination  to 
acfcieve  it.  We  have  a  unique  opportunity, 
and  we  must  seize  it. 

The  international  politics  of  defence  and 
dlArmament  are  compUcated.  The  technical- 
ities of  tbe  military  hardware,  the  mystify- 
ing acronyms  and  the  no  less  mystifying 
concepts  behind  them  are  hard  to  grasp.  I 
linow  that  this  audience  understands  all  this 
well.  But  the  general  public  rightly  ask 
more  fundamental  questions.  And  it  pays  us, 
as  experts,  to  remind  ourselves  what  these 
questions  are.  and  how  to  answer  them. 

3o  today  let  us  examine  three  basic  ques- 
tions: Why  do  we  need  defence?  What  sort 
of  defence  do  we  need?  Can  we  achieve  the 
same  level  of  security  at  lower  levels  of 
forces? 

First,  why  do  we  need  defence?  To  meet 
threats  to  British  security,  above  all  the 
manifest  threat  from  the  Soviet  Union,  as 
the  dominant  force  in  the  Warsaw  Pact.  A 
British  defence  policy  worthy  of  the  name 
has  to  address  the  facts.  We  cannot  ignore 
50.000  Warsaw  Pact  tanks  fanumwshneur- 
ope.  33.000  artillery  pieces,  8.000  tactical  air- 
craft, massed  divisions  of  frontline  troops, 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  tonnes  of  chemi- 
cal weapons,  or  thousands  of  nuclear  war- 
heads targetted  against  NATO  members. 

We  have  just  over  one-third  the  number 
of  tanks,  less  than  one-third  the  artillery, 
half  the  aircraft,  and  virtually  no  nuclear 
systems  in  the  shorter  ranges,  where  we  are 
outnumbered  nine  to  one.  As  a  defensive  al- 
liance. NATO  does  not  need  to  match  the 
East's  arsenal  man  for  man  and  gun  for  gun, 
but  we  do  have  to  state,  and  face,  the  facts. 

Of  course  capabilities  are  not  the  whole 
story.  Some  people  say  that  we  need  not 
worry,  that  Soviet  intentions  are  peaceful, 
and  that  the  vast  Warsaw  Pact  forces  ar- 
rayed against  us  are  purely  for  self-defence. 
How  can  we  be  sure  that  this  is  really  true? 

What  does  history  tell  us  of  Soviet  inten- 
tions? How  many  times  in  the  past  two  gen- 
erations have  they  forcefully  imposed  their 
will  upon  weaker  neighbours?  Recall  the 
wartime  fate  of  the  Baltic  States,  of  Poland, 
and  of  Finland.  Recall  the  newsreel  pictures 
of  Soviet  tanks  in  East  Berlin,  in  Budapest, 
and  in  Prague.  Recall  the  political  and  mili- 
tary pressure  brought  to  bear  on  Poland  in 
1981  to  crush  a  spontaneous  mass  move- 
ment of  ordinary  working  people.  Even 
today  over  a  hundred  thousand  Soviet 
troops  are  massed  against  the  suffering 
people  of  Afghanistan. 

The  Soviet  Union's  record  speaks  for 
itself.  How  can  we  be  sure  that  Soviet  lead- 
ers will  never  use  their  forces  against  the 
West?  Or  try  to  blackmail  us  with  the 
threat  of  those  forces,  getting  their  way 
without  firing  a  single  shot? 

Of  course  the  Soviet  Union,  like  any  other 
sovereign  state,  is  entitled  to  defend  itself. 
But  we  are  bound  to  ask  why  the  Soviet 
military  posture  in  Europe  is  so  dominated 
by  offensive  weapons— tanks  and  bombers, 
ballistic  missiles,  and  chemical  weapons? 
Why  is  so  much  of  it  ranged  along  the 
narrow  front  dividing  the  two  parts  of  Ger- 
many? Why  does  Soviet  doctrine  lay  so 
much  emphasis  on  preemption?  Why  do  the 
weapons  Emd  military  doctrine  match  so 
cloBeiy  what  is  needed  for  a  swift,  offensive 
strike  against  Western  Europe?  Why,  in 
short,  do  the  forces  of  the  Soviet  Union  go 
so  far  beyond  the  needs  of  a  purely  defen- 
sive strategy? 


The  Soviet  Union  does  have  vast  forces 
pointed  firmly  in  our  direction.  The  record 
shows  Chat  it  has  been  ready  to  use  its 
armed  might  on  weaker  states  when  it 
thinks  it  is  in  its  interests  to  do  so.  That  is 
why  we  need  defence. 

No  one  should  have  any  doubt  about  our 
ultimate  objective.  We  look  for  a  relation- 
ship with  the  East  which  is  free  from 
threats.  But  the  Communist  governments  in 
the  Soviet  Union  and  Eastern  Europe  still 
see  theitiselves  in  an  antagonistic  relation- 
ship with  Western  democracies.  The  historic 
values  of  democracy,  freedom  and  popular 
choice  Which  we  represent  do  undermine 
the  claims  they  make  for  their  political 
system.  Their  anxieties  on  that  score  fuel 
their  mtssive  military  spending  and  relent- 
less propaganda.  That  is  the  mentality 
which  still  divides  Europe. 

Any  serious  Western  political  party  must 
base  its  security  and  defense  policies  on 
these  hard  realities,  not  on  wishful  think- 
ing. 

Do  nod  misunderstand  me.  This  is  not  to 
say  that  East/West  relations  must  forever 
lie  frozen  in  limbo.  We  have  never  doubted 
the  value  of  a  genuine  detente,  nor  the  need 
to  keep  working  for  it.  I  will  deal  with  the 
prospects  for  improving  our  political  rela- 
tionship with  the  East  in  greater  detail  on 
another  occasion.  For  now,  I  note  only  that 
we  have  not  been,  and  will  not  be,  discour- 
aged by  past  disappointments.  There  is 
much  that  can  be  done,  and  is  being  done, 
to  promote  contacts  of  all  kinds.  The  CSCE 
process  is  one  important  way  of  doing  this. 
Another  is  energetic  bilateral  diplomacy. 
Not  only  have  I  personally  visited,  since  I 
took  up  my  present  post,  every  one  of  the 
countrieE  of  eastern  Europe  (except  Alba- 
nia). I  hdve  kept  up  a  vigorous  dialogue  with 
their  leaders.  During  almost  four  years  as 
foreign  secretary  I  have  met  Soviet  foreign 
Ministers  Gromyko  and  Shevardnadze  more 
than  a  dozen  times.  Timothy  Renton  visited 
Moscow  only  a  fortnight  ago,  and  the  prime 
ministens  forthcoming  visit  to  Moscow  will 
be  another  crucial  step  in  this  process. 

So  our  diplomacy  is  not  passive  and  fatal- 
istic. AlKolutely  the  opposite.  But  good  di- 
plomacy relies  on  a  strong  bargaining  posi- 
tion. Arid  in  tough  East/West  negotiations 
this  means  strong  defence.  This  brings  me 
to  my  Second  question:  What  kind  of  de- 
fence da  we  need? 

In  principle  this  simple  question  gets  a 
simple  answer:  Our  defences  must  be  strong 
enough  not  only  to  defeat  an  attack,  but 
also  to  remove  any  temptation  to  attack. 
Only  then  can  Britain  be  truly  secure.  It  is 
common  sense  that  what  deters  a  potential 
aggressor  is  not  only  the  prosp>ect  of  defeat 
but  even  more  the  risk  that  the  aggressor 
himself  will  sustain  great  damage  which 
outweighs  any  conceivable  gain. 

Merely  seeking  to  ensure  that  an  attack 
does  not  achieve  its  objective  is  insufficient. 
If  the  risks  of  aggression  appear  calculable, 
and  the  maximum  costs  seem  limited,  an  op- 
ponent may  be  tempted  to  gamble:  attack. 
Grab  what  you  can,  and  then  negotiate  on 
the  basis  of  what  you  have  gained.  The  idea 
of  deterrence  by  denial  may  seem  attractive 
at  first  eight.  But  what  really  deters  is  the 
certainty  of  restriction,  the  hazard  of  incal- 
culable and  intolerable  loss. 

Those  are  the  basic  principles  of  deter- 
rence. In  the  nuclear  age  they  have  served 
us  well.  There  has  been  a  striking  degree  of 
consensus  in  their  favour,  in  Britain  and  in 
the  West  as  a  whole.  But  what  of  the  re- 
spective roles  of  nuclear  and  conventional 
weapons? 


First  and  foremost,  the  West  is  faced  by 
the  Soviet  Unions  vast  nuclear  arsenal.  So 
the  West  must  therefore  have  a  nuclear  ca- 
pability of  its  own.  This  deters  any  nuclear 
attack  by  the  Soviet  Union  and  prevents  nu- 
clear blackmail. 

But  the  West's  nuclear  weapons  have  an- 
other function  too.  They  impress  on  the 
Soviet  Union  that  the  West  might  respond 
to  an  unprovoked  attack  not  merely  with 
conventional  forces  but  also  with  nuclear 
weapons.  We  are  not  committed  to  using  nu- 
clear weapons  first,  nor  are  we  committed  to 
using  them  in  any  particular  circumstances. 
But  we  are  committed  to  having  the  option: 
an  option  that  reinforces  deterrence  by 
making  the  Russians  realize  that  the  costs 
of  attacking  the  West  could  be  unbearable. 

The  Soviet  nuclear  threat  has  to  be  coun- 
tered with  nuclear  weapons.  But  what  about 
the  conventional  threat?  Would  stronger 
Western  conventional  forces  guarantee  to 
deter  a  conventional  attack? 

Conventional  forces  remain  the  major 
part  of  our  defence  effort.  In  the  event  of 
an  attack  from  the  E^t,  we  want  to  ensure 
that  decisions  about  nuclear  weapons  can  be 
postponed  as  long  as  possible.  That  is  why, 
over  the  last  eight  years,  this  government 
has  raised  the  level  of  our  defence  spending 
in  real  terms  more  than  20  percent,  and  why 
the  alliance  as  a  whole  has  increased  its  de- 
fence spending  too.  A  major  modernisation 
programme  is  now  in  progress.  But  it  would 
be  irresponsible  to  base  British  security 
policy  on  the  dubious  assumption  that,  for 
the  foreseeable  future.  Western  govern- 
ments can  sustain  the  accelerated  rale  of 
spending  on  conventional  defence  which 
they  managed  in  a  special  effort  in  the  late 
1970's  and  early  1980's.  The  Soviet  Union, 
unlike  us,  is  not  constrained  by  public  oppo- 
sition to  ever-increasing  defence  spending. 
Regardless  of  the  drastic  economic  conse- 
quences for  ordinary  Russians,  Soviet  De- 
fence expenditure  still  goes  remorselessly 
up  by  3  percent  a  year. 

So  the  conventional  imbalance  does 
remain.  If  we  shut  our  eyes  light  we  can 
wish  it  away,  pooh-poohing  our  own  intelli- 
gence, discounting  the  forces  and  strategies 
of  our  opponents,  mistaking  their  swords  for 
ploughshares.  But  whenever  we  open  our 
eyes  they  are  still  there:  thousands  and 
thousands  of  Soviet  tanks,  fighters  and 
rockets.  Far  more  than  they  need  for  de- 
fence and  all  pointed  uncompromisingly  in 
our  direction. 

But  let  us  assume,  just  for  a  moment,  that 
the  conventional  imbalance  could  be  reme- 
died—and thai  is,  of  course,  a  massive  as- 
sumption, would  this  in  itself  prevent  war? 
History  is  full  of  disagreements  and  miscal- 
culations of  relative  military  strengths.  All 
too  often  the  true  balance  has  been  worked 
out  only  on  the  battlefield.  And  we  must  not 
forget  that  a  war  waged  with  modem  con- 
ventional weapons  would  utterly  devastate 
the  European  Continent.  No  one  should  be 
beguiled  by  the  easy  rhetoric  of  the  anlinu- 
clear  lobby  into  thinking  that  we  can  casual- 
ly shrug  off  the  implications  of  a  purely 
conventional  war. 

In  the  real  world— and  we  have  to  return 
to  it— we  have  to  reckon  with  a  conventional 
imbalance.  This  is  not  a  cause  for  despair. 
But  it  is  a  compelling  reminder  that  in 
today's  world  Western  security  cannot  be 
both  nonnuclear  and  effective.  And  it  high- 
lights two  points  crucial  to  our  protection. 

First,  the  importance  of  the  U.S.  commit- 
ment to  Europe.  There  are  more  than 
300,000  U.S.  troops  on  European  soil.  Along 
with  oiu'  own  forces,  they  guard  our  joint 


security.  And  they  are  part  of  the  link  be- 
tween the  nuclear  arsenal  of  the  United 
States  and  the  American  commitment  to 
the  defence  of  Europe,  to  our  defence.  That 
is  not  something  the  Americans  provide  just 
for  Britain,  for  us  to  accept  or  reject  as  we 
see  fit.  It  is  an  essential  element  in  the 
wider  system  on  which  we  and  our  NATO 
allies  depend  for  our  security. 

Second,  while  we  are  determined  to  work 
for  nuclear  arms  control,  we  must  keep 
firmly  in  mind  the  need  to  deter  war  of  any 
kind,  conventional  or  nuclear.  Ever  since 
the  I950's.  the  West  has  insisted  that  nucle- 
ar arms  control  must  be  seen  as  part  of  the 
internationally  accepted  objective  of  gener- 
al and  complete  disarmament.  The  point 
was  most  recently  underlined  in  the  Prime 
Ministers  agreed  statement  with  President 
Reagan  at  Camp  David  last  November  Ihal 
nuclear  weapons  cannot  be  dealt  with  in  iso- 
lation, given  the  need  for  stable  overall  bal- 
ance at  all  times. 

One  final  thought  on  the  issue  of  deter- 
rence. It  has  to  depend  not  only  on  political 
will,  but  on  having  forces  capable  of  imple- 
menting it.  Obsolete  systems  undermine  de- 
terrence. In  keeping  our  forces  up  to  date 
we  need  to  ensure  that  we  get  value  for 
money.  But  when  modernisation  becomes 
necessary,  we  have  to  face  up  to  the  cost. 
That  applies  just  as  much  to  Britain's  na- 
tional deterrent  as  to  NATO's  conventional 
forces.  That  is  why  the  government's  com- 
mitment to  replacing  our  present  deterrent 
is  so  important,  and  why  the  suggestion 
that  the  existing  system  can  Ise  allowed  to 
run  on  indefinitely  is  so  foolish.  That  is  why 
we  welcomed,  as  well.  President  Reagan's 
confirmation  at  Camp  David  last  year  of  his 
full  support  for  the  arrangements  made  to 
modernise  Britain's  independent  nuclear  de- 
terrent with  Trident. 

Going  ahead  with  Trident  is  the  right  de- 
cision for  Britain  *  •  *.  The  choice  is  trident 
or  nothing.  The  government  has  rejected 
nothing.  We  have  chosen  Trident,  and  we 
will  see  that  through.  Because  both  Britain 
and  the  alliance  as  a  whole  will  be  more 
secure  as  a  result. 

But  modernization  must  be  thought 
through.  It  must  enhance,  and  not  under- 
mine deterrence.  That  was  the  test  that  the 
Prime  Minister  agreed  with  President 
Reagan  in  1984  in  the  context  of  SDI.  But  it 
applies  more  widely.  That  is  why  the  gov- 
enunent  has  always  insisted  that  our  own 
national  deterrent  should  be  the  minimum 
necessary  to  do  the  job.  We  do  not  seek 
more.  But  we  will  not— and  should  not— 
accept  less. 

Our  overall  strategy  has  worked:  It  has 
deterred  war  in  Europe  for  over  40  years. 
Yet  many  ordinary  citizens  remain  worried. 
All  they  see  is  an  endless  arms  race.  All 
sorts  of  new  weapons  systems  seem  round 
the  corner.  Where  will  it  end? 

This  is  an  entirely  fair  question.  In 
theory.  East  or  West  or  both  could  build 
twice  as  many  tanks,  three  times  as  many 
planes,  put  four  times  as  many  men  into 
uniform,  and  all  the  while  go  on  pushing 
back  the  outer  limits  of  technology.  But  nei- 
ther side  has  limitless  resources.  Somewhere 
the  spending  has  got  to  stop.  Military  men 
may  assure  us  that  new  weapons  systems 
will  work  on  the  battlefield  just  as  well  as 
they  seem  to  do  on  the  drawing  board.  But 
the  god  of  war  must  bow  eventually  to  the 
god  of  mammon.  Economic  realities  are  just 
as  relevant  to  the  battlefield  as  they  are  to 
the  market-place.  And  balance  matters  too. 
An  overconcentration  on  military  technolo- 
gy to  the  detriment  of  civilian  R  and  D  is 


unhealthy  for  the  economy  as  a  whole.  I 
speak  not  only  as  a  foreign  secretary  but 
also  as  ex  Finance  Minister,  not  a  bad  quali- 
fication in  this  respect  •  *  •  in  other  govern- 
ments. East  and  West,  Finance  Ministers 
and  ex  Finance  Ministers  make  the  same 
point. 

All  this  brings  me  back  to  third  and  final 
question  I  raised  at  the  beginning:  Can  we 
achieve  the  same  level  of  security  at  lower 
levels  of  forces? 

This  is  where  arms  control  comes  in.  In 
principle  it  can  provide  both  sides  with 
direct  political,  economic  and  strategic  bene- 
fits. Politically,  to  adapt  Sir  Michael  How- 
ard's famous  phrase,  it  can  reassure  the 
world  that  East  and  West  are  not  remorse- 
lessly raising  the  ante  in  an  endless  game  of 
military  poker.  It  shows  that  while  Western 
governments  insist  on  maintaining  adequate 
defences,  they  are  not  interested  in  an  arms 
race. 

Economically,  arms  control  holds  out  the 
hope  of  freeing  resources  in  tight  national 
budgets  for  other  uses. 

Strategically,  arms  control  enables  us  to 
limit  the  impact  of  worst-case  predictions. 
Military  planners  should  have  a  greater  in- 
terest in  a  sound  arms  control  framework 
than  anyone  else.  It  introduces  an  element 
of  predictability  into  their  strategic  and  pro- 
curement decisions,  by  reassuring  them  that 
the  other  side  is  not  bent  on  spending  them 
into  the  ground. 

Finally  of  course,  arms  control  can  con- 
tribute directly  to  enhancing  security,  to  de- 
veloping confidence,  and  to  creating  a  better 
balance  between  different  political  and  mili- 
tary systems.  This  is  of  particular  impor- 
tance in  East/West  relations. 

But  then  why  does  so  much  still  remain  to 
be  done?  The  answer  is  that  it  takes  two  to 
tango  and  two  to  want  to  tango  in  time  and 
at  the  same  time.  There  have,  of  course, 
t>een  arms  control  successes  in  the  past.  But 
the  Soviet  leadership  has  not  always  l)een 
ready  to  do  real  business  with  the  West. 
Their  endless  arguments  over  verification 
have  been  one  symptom  of  this. 

But  the  fact  remains  that  negotiated  arms 
control  is  the  most  responsible  approach.  It 
must,  of  course,  be  pursued  in  the  context 
of  wider  security  interests— and  not  in  a 
tone  or  style  that  arouses  excessive  expecta- 
tions. We  must  stick  to  our  long  term  aims. 
We  can  enjoy  our  visions.  But  allowing 
them  to  dominate  our  immediate  negotiat- 
ing positions  could  easily  create  new  obsta- 
cles to  progress.  It  could  even  damage  those 
very  security  interests  that  arms  control  is 
intended  to  advance. 

Not  everybody  in  fact  agrees  with  the 
need  for  negotiated  arms  control.  On  the 
one  hand,  there  are  those  who  reject  nucle- 
ar deterrence  as  a  concept  and  demand  im- 
mediate unilateral  elimination  of  all  nuclear 
weapons.  At  the  other  extreme,  some 
oppose  the  whole  idea  of  arms  control  as  in- 
effective or  even  counterproductive. 

For  my  part.  I  see  little  sense  in  either 
posture.  Virgil  sang  of  arms  and  the  man,  of 
the  easy  descent  to  avemus.  and  of  the  labo- 
rious climb  back  from  the  depths.  The  path 
of  unilateral  disarmament  may  offer  any 
easy  descent.  But  life  at  the  bottom  would 
prove  more  than  uncomfortable,  and  there 
would  be  no  hope  of  climbing  out.  Those 
who  reject  arms  control  out  of  hand  are  on 
an  equally  barren  path.  Both  dismiss  the 
lessons  of  history  and  ignore  the  worlds 
hopes  for  the  future.  And  neither  can  offer 
a  constructive  alternative  for  creating  genu- 
ine and  enduring  security.  *  •  * 
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"It  was  like  a  layman  trying  to  perform  an 
appendectomy,"  said  Lynne  Frink.  then 
president  of  the  local  Audubon  Society,  who 
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This  government  is  interested  in  the  real 
WNid.  and  we  hmve  set  ourselTes  remlistic  ob- 
JceUvea.  They  were  set  out  at  Camp  David 
by  the  Prime  Minister  and  President 
RcMan,  and  were  adopted  by  the  entire 
NATO  alliance  at  their  meetings  In  Brussels 
last  mcmth.  They  add  up  to  a  programme  of 
action  which  Is  both  radical  and  sensible. 
They  represent  a  clear  challenge  to  both 
East  and  West.  Most  important  of  all.  they 
are  intended  to  set  both  East  and  West  on 
the  path  to  a  more  secure  future.  Let  me 
say  a  word  about  each  element  in  turn. 

In  INF,  the  alliances  strategy  since  1979 
has  I  think  been  triumphantly  vindicated. 
The  soothsayers  of  modem  Britain  predict- 
ed either  nuclear  disaster  or  the  collapse  of 
East-West  relations  if  we  dared  to  challenge 
a  Soviet  monopoly.  The  ancient  Cassandra 
was  proved  right.  The  modem  Cassandras 
have  been  proved  wrong  in  every  respect. 

As  a  result  of  NATO's  deployments,  the 
Soviet  Union  has  declared  itself  ready  to 
eliminate  all  800-odd  SS20  warheads  target- 
ted  on  Western  Europe  and  to  reduce  those 
deployed  in  Asia  by  80  percent.  In  return. 
the  West  will  be  ready  to  take  equivalent 
action.  If  that  can  be  agreed,  we  will  have 
achieved  exactly  what  we  set  out  to  do— 
with  no  help  from  the  Cassandras.  There 
are  detailed  problems  still  to  be  settled:  And 
doing  that  will  not  be  a  pushover.  We  shall 
certainly  insist  on  tight  constraints  on 
shorter  range  Soviet  systems— the  SS22  and 
23.  As  I  said  earlier,  the  Russians  enjoy  a 
virtual  monoply  here.  They  cannot  be  al- 
lowed to  circumvent  an  agreement  on  the 
longer  range  missiles  simply  by  adding  to 
the  numt>ers  of  shorter  range  missiles.  And 
we  seek  a  commitment  to  further  INF  nego- 
tiations, if  the  present  round  can  be  success- 
fully concluded. 

We  must  not  let  ourselves  be  held  up  by 
irrelevant  obstacles.  The  renewed  Soviet  in- 
sistence on  linking  an  INF  agreement  with 
research  programmes  into  strategic  de- 
fences. Is  Unnecessary,  illogical,  and 
counter-productive  •  •  *.  In  addition,  Mr. 
Gorliachev  conceded  at  Reykjavik  that 
there  should  be  no  link  between  an  INF 
agreement  and  European  national  deter- 
rents. In  his  own  words,  he  said:  Let  them 
be  improved  and  further  increased.  I  hope 
that  those  people  in  this  country  who  see 
more  merit  in  Soviet  positions  than  in  those 
of  the  government  have  taken  due  note  of 
Mr.  Gorbachev's  wise  advice.  As  I  have  said, 
we  will  do  what  is  necessary  to  follow  it.  An 
INF  agreement  is  one  of  our  main  priorities. 
We  shall  achieve  it  so  long  as  the  Russians 
continue  to  negotiate  in  good  faith.  And  it 
will  be  an  achievement  of  which  we  can  all 
be  proud. 

The  second  Western  priority  is  for  an 
agreement  to  cut  the  two  superpowers  stra- 
tegic nuclear  armouries  by  50  percent.  What 
a  step  that  would  ■  be— exclaim— previous 
arms  control  treaties  have  largely  codified 
current  levels  or  provided  for  increases  in 
numbers  of  warheads.  The  proposal  that  is 
now  on  the  table  would  lie  decisively  differ- 
ent. For  the  first  time  it  would  radically 
reduce  nuclear  weapons.  And  it  would  en- 
hance stability,  not  undermine  it.  A  prize 
like  this  has  been  a  Western  objective  for 
two  decades.  It  may  now  be  within  reach. 
Both  sides  should  be  ready  to  seize  the  op- 
portunity. 

We  iiave  set  as  our  third  priority  a  total 
ban  on  chemical  weapons.  Over  the  past 
year,  Britain  has  played  a  leading  rote  in 
the  International  search  for  such  an  agree- 
ment at  the  disarmament  conference  in 
Geneva.    The    need    is    urgent.    The    over- 


whelming Soviet  superiority  In  chemical 
weapons,  their  use  by  Iraq  in  the  Middle 
Eaat.  and  the  growing  threat  of  prolifera- 
tion elsewhere,  all  underline  the  need  for  a 
total  ban.  The  Western  alliances  endorse- 
ment of  this  goal  last  month,  together  with 
the  growing  consensus  at  Geneva,  show  that 
we  are  not  wasting  our  time. 

In  all  these  areas,  verification  of  course 
plays  a  vital  role.  Some  disparage  the  need 
for  verification.  Others  argue  that  adequate 
verification  is  impossible.  Both  are  wrong. 
We  will  not  insist  on  more  verification  than 
strictly  necessary.  But  we  have  no  intention 
of  being  an  easy  touch  either.  In  the  past 
flawed  verification  arrangements  have  un- 
dertnined  arms  control.  Concern  about  non- 
compliance can  damage  the  confidence 
which  has  to  underpin  existing  agreements. 
It  (an  also  jeopardise  the  negotiation  of  new 
ones.  Verification  is  not  the  icing  on  the 
cake.  It  is  an  essential  ingredient. 

Achieving  the  priorities  I  have  just  set 
out.  Backed  up  by  verification,  will  make 
the  world  a  safer  place  for  us  all.  But  the 
kaleidoscope  of  the  nuclear  future  is  still 
being  shaken.  There  are  already  visions  of 
what  might  happen  in  the  more  distant 
future.  It  is  hardly  surprising  that,  as  we 
look  ahead.  The  Differences  between  the 
various  proposals  become  wider.  The  United 
States  has  spoken  of  a  world  in  which  all 
ballistic  missiles  will  have  been  eliminated. 
The  Soviet  Union,  on  the  other  hand,  refers 
to  the  elimination  of  all  strategic  offensive 
weapons.  Neither,  so  far  as  I  can  judge,  sees 
attraction  in  the  others  proposal.  One  won- 
der* indeed,  whether  either  side  is  really 
convinced  of  the  feasibility,  even  the 
wisdom,  on  its  own  proposal.  We  certainly 
have  doubts  of  our  own. 

Long  term  visions  are  important.  They 
can  be  helpful.  But  the  best  can  be  the 
ene»ny  of  the  good.  Our  immediate  chal- 
lenge is  to  bridge  the  much  smaller  gaps 
that  stand  between  us  and  substantial 
progress  over  the  next  few  years.  We  must 
focus  on  were  the  two  sides  immediate  prior- 
ities converge  and  concentrate  on  the  possi- 
ble, not  the  speculative. 

These  points  also  are  relevant  to  research 
into  strategic  defences.  As  the  Prime  Minis- 
ter agreed  with  President  Reagan  at  Camp 
David,  we  see  a  need  for  the  US  to  press 
ahead  with  the  SDI-research  programme 
within  the  constraints  set  out  in  the  ABM 
treaty.  Two  years  ago  I  raised  a  number  of 
questions  about  future  research  into  strate- 
gic defences,  questions  which  only  time 
could  answer.  It  remains  crucial  to  seek  the 
answers  to  those  questions  before  reaching 
conclusions  on  what  may  be  technically  pos- 
sible. And  we  have  to  accpet  that,  not.  ev- 
erything technically  possible  may  be  afford- 
able or  prudent.  The  Geneva  negotiations 
aim  to  prevent  an  arms  race  in  outer  space. 
Both  sides  are  committed  to  that  objective. 
The  British  Government  warmly  endorses 
it. 

Meanwhile,  it  is  all  the  more  important 
that  both  sides  should  adhere  strictly  to 
their  obligations  under  the  ARM  treaty.  We 
continue  to  welcome  President  Reagan's  de- 
termination to  pursue  his  research  pro- 
gramme according  to  a  strict  interpretation 
of  that  treaty.  It  is  clear  that  on  both  sides 
there  is  little  disagreement  on  the  relation- 
ship of  treaty  constraints  to  the  research 
and  deployment  phases  at  either  end  of  the 
spectrum.  However,  there  are  apparently 
grey  areas,  and  areas  of  potential  disagree- 
ment, when  it  come  to  the  intervening 
phases  of  development  and  testing. 

These  grey  areas  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  negotiations  on  intermediate  range  nu- 


clear weapons.  The  linkage  which  the  Soviet 
leaders  have  reintroduced  between  the  two 
is  in  my  judgment  a  new  and  unnecessary 
obstacle  to  a  significant  advance  in  nuclear 
arms  control.  I  trust  It  will  be  removed  with- 
out further  delay.  Nor  should  the  grey  areas 
be  allowed  to  become  insuperable  obstacles 
to  the  achievement  of  reductions  in  strate- 
gic offensive  weapons.  It  is  clear  that  some 
measure  of  agreement  will  be  necessary  to 
resolve  that  potential  problem.  We  welcome 
what  eaeh  side  has  said  about  discussing  the 
limits  of  permissible  research.  That  may 
well  point  the  right  way  to  eventually  re- 
solving the  problem.  With  that  in  hand, 
work  on  research  programmes  could  contin- 
ue while  radical  cuts  in  nuclear  weapons  are 
being  implemented. 

The  extension  of  the  ABM  Treaty  with- 
drawal period,  already  the  subject  of  provi- 
sional agreement  at  Reykjavik,  could  also  be 
helpful.  It  would  give  both  sides  the  ability 
to  predict  how  strategic  defences  might 
eventually  begin  to  develop  in  a  given  time- 
scale,  and  so  to  measure  the  offensive  reduc- 
tions wbich  could  be  acceptable.  On  the 
other  hand,  does  the  extension  of  that 
period  need  to  be  so  tightly  linked  to  subse- 
quent cuts  in  offensive  arms  beyond  the  50 
percent  already  agreed  at  Reykjavik?  There 
is  scope  for  imaginative  further  negotiation 
at  Geneva  on  that  issue. 

The  European  role  will  continue  to  be  sep- 
arate. And  important.  I  shall  have  more  to 
say  about  Europe's  contribution  to  its  own 
security  and  prosperity  on  a  later  occasion. 
But  I  must  correct  the  mistaken  notion  that 
these  artns  control  and  defence  discussions 
are  a  kirtd  of  nuclear  ping-pong,  played  over 
heads  by  the  superpowers.  In  the  current 
negotiations  with  the  Soviet  Union,  the 
United  States  inevitably  play  the  preemi- 
nent role  on  the  Western  side.  But  East/ 
West  diplomacy  is  by  no  means  the  preserve 
of  the  sBperpowers.  Close  contacts  between 
allies  offer  plenty  of  scope  for  private  coun- 
sel. 

For  13  years  the  European  countries,  to- 
gether with  the  superpowers,  have  tried  to 
remove  disparities  between  conventional 
forces  in  Europe  and  establish  a  lower  and 
safer  balance.  We  have  failed  for  two  rea- 
sons: because  the  Russians  were  unwilling  to 
exchange  meaningful  information  about  the 
size  and  nature  of  their  armed  forces.  And 
because  they  are  unwilling  to  accept  verfica- 
tion  arrangements  which  would  allow 
agreed  force  levels  to  be  properly  checked. 
In  recent  times  however  there  have  been 
some  hints  of  change.  At  Stockholm  we 
reached  agreement  on  a  series  of  measures 
providing  for  greater  confidence  and  pre- 
dictability about  military  activities  in 
Europe.  The  NATO  high  level  task  force  es- 
tablished at  Halifax  is  now  at  work  defining 
our  approach.  We  hope  shortly  to  begin 
contacts  with  the  Warsaw  Pact  to  see 
whether  there  is  the  basis  for  a  new  negotia- 
tion aimed  at  greater  stability  from  the  At- 
lantic to  the  urals.  Our  aim  will  be  to  try  to 
agree  on  lower  levels  of  forces  on  the  basis 
of  parity  between  the  two  military  alliances, 
and  to  eliminate  the  capabilities  which  are 
most  threatening  to  peace,  namely  those  for 
surprise  attack  and  large-scale  invasion.  If 
Mr.  Gorbachev  is  prepared  to  extend  his 
glasnost  to  the  military  field  ad  to  discuss 
the  realities  of  the  balance  of  armed  forces 
in  Europe  he  will  find  us  more  than  ready 
to  look  for  new  ways  ahead.  The  United 
Kingdom  intends  to  continue  playing  a  lead- 
ing role  in  this,  the  task  will  certainly  re- 
quire all  our  patience. 


I  have  already  spoken  about  our  contacts 
with  Moscow  and  Eastern  Europe.  Our 
deeper  dialog  with  the  U.S.  administration 
is  conducted  on  many  levels.  The  Prime 
Ministers  close  personal  relationship  with 
the  President  is  merely  the  best  example  of 
a  collaboration  which  remains  fundamental 
to  our  own  security.  And  as  Camp  David 
showed  again  recently,  it  also  contributes 
impressively  to  the  security  of  Europe.'  *  • 

Finally,  a  word  about  the  Soviet  approach 
to  arms  control.  So  far,  their  negotiating  po- 
sition at  Geneva  contains  an  undeniable  ele- 
ment of  propaganda.  Their  approach  does 
swing  between  two  extremes:  an  obsession 
with  Western  public  opinion,  with  a  conse- 
quent inattention  to  the  details  of  negotia- 
tion, and  a  serious  attempt  to  come  to  grips 
with  the  problems.  I  hope  they  will  not  be 
tempted  to  repeat  the  errors  of  1983  when 
they  calculated— or  rather  miscalculated— 
that  the  clamour  of  a  small  minority  in 
Western  Europe  would  deflect  governments 
and  the  overwhelming  majority  of  those 
who  supported  them  from  the  policies  on 
which  they  had  been  elected. 

Recent  statements  out  of  Moscow  suggest 
that  the  Soviet  leadership  are  beginning  to 
realise  the  overwhelming  advantages  for 
their  own  people  of  reaching  agreement  at 
Geneva.  But  fine  Soviet  words  in  the  past 
have  still  left  our  parsnips  unbuttered.  As  I 
have  indicated  today,  there  is  scope  for 
major  advances  in  East/West  relations,  and 
for  historic  new  achievements  in  arms  con- 
trol. We  suffer  from  no  illusions  that  Soviet 
interests  will  always  coincide  with  our  own. 
Like  Mr.  Andropov,  we  can  say  that  we  are 
not  a  naive  people.  And  I  would  not  expect 
the  current  Soviet  leadership,  with  their 
grasp  of  realities  in  the  west,  to  expect  us  to 
be  so  naive.  At  the  same  time  arms  control 
is  not  a  zero-sum  game.  It  can  lead  to  agree- 
ments which  bring  positive  benefits  to  both 
East  and  West.  And  I  hope  that  Soviet  ac- 
tions will  now  give  substance  to  their  claims 
that  they  are  genuinely  dedicated  to  arms 
control. 

We  In  the  West  build  all  our  attitudes 
toward  defence  and  arms  control.  All  the 
policies,  all  the  acronyms,  around  two 
simple  propositions.  We  mean  to  preserve 
our  success,  our  prosperity  and  our  freedom 
by  showing  that  we  will  defend  them.  And 
we  hold  out  to  the  Soviet  Union  and  its 
allies  the  prospect  of  a  belter,  safer  rela- 
tionship based  not  on  pipedreams  or  idea- 
lised hopes,  but  on  good  old-fashioned  en- 
lightened self-interest. 

We  and  our  allies  will  accept  security  at 
lower  levels  of  armaments— if  the  right 
agreements  can  be  struck  and  properly  veri- 
fied. The  time  is  at  last  ripe  to  do  so.  Let 
east  and  west  rise  to  that  hi<<toric  chal- 
lenge.* 


TRI-STATE  BIRD  RESCUE  AND 
RESEARCH  CLINIC 

•  Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  honor  a  group  of  men  and 
women  who  have,  indeed,  uncovered 
the  silver  lining  In  a  dark  cloud.  More 
impoitantly,  they  turned  that  silver 
lining  into  what  is  quickly  becoming  a 
blue  sky. 

In  December  1976,  the  great  oil 
tanker  called  Olympic  Games  ran 
aground  in  the  icepacked  Delaware 
River.  More  than  156,000  gallons  of  oil 
spilled  into  our  beautiful  wetlands. 
And  despite  the  valiant  efforts  of  hun- 


dreds of  volunteers  from  nine  States, 
thousands  of  oil-soaked  waterfowl 
died. 

As  tragic  as  this  situation  was,  there 
was  bom  from  the  crisis  a  small  voliui- 
teer  organization  promoted  to  re- 
search, rescue,  and  the  administration 
is  medical  assistance  to  wildlife  fowl. 

On  March  7,  this  organization  cele- 
brates its  10th  anniversary,  and  the 
growth  and  development  of  the  Tri- 
State  Bird  Rescue  and  Research  Clinic 
have  been  dramatic.  Prom  a  backyard 
operation  working  out  of  the  home  of 
Wilmington's  John  and  Lynne  Prink, 
to  a  regional  headquarters  that  last 
year  treated  over  1,500  birds,  Tri-State 
has  established  a  legacy  of  excellence 
and  a  fine  example  of  volunteerism. 
Today,  the  reputation  of  this  organiza- 
tion is  internationally  known  and  well 
respected. 

In  fact,  it  is  so  well  respected  that 
recently  I  was  honored  to  support  the 
nomination  of  Tri-State  for  the  Chev- 
ron Conservation  Award.  Whether 
they  receive  this  award,  or  not,  we  are 
proud  in  Delaware  to  have  such  an  im- 
portant and  exemplary  organization. 

Mr,  President,  I  ask  that  two  arti- 
cles—one that  appeared  in  the  New 
York  Times  and  one  from  the  Dela- 
ware State  News— be  reprinted  in  the 
Record. 

The  articles  follow: 
[From  the  New  York  Times.  Feb.  15.  1987] 

Oil  Spills  Legacy:  Bird  Rescue  Center 

Wilmington.  DE.  February  13.— There 
was  an  air  of  anticipation  as  Dr.  Gregg  Hes- 
seltine  gently  removed  the  bandages  from 
his  patient's  severely  mangled  leg.  There 
was  only  a  chance  in  a  hundred  that  the  op- 
eration was  successful. 

But  a  smile  spread  across  the  physician's 
face,  and  the  attending  staff  cheered.  The 
wound  appeared  to  be  healing,  circulation 
had  returned  and  the  patient  wiggled  its 
toes— or  to  be  more  precise,  its  talons. 

It  was  one  more  miracle  in  the  operating 
room  of  Tri-State  Bird  Rescue  and  Re- 
search, a  volunteer  bird  clinic  that  is  gain- 
ing an  international  reputation  for  its  medi- 
cal work  and  research.  The  patient,  a  turkey 
vulture  seriously  injured  in  an  entangle- 
ment with  an  animal  trap,  will  soon  be  re- 
turned to  its  native  habitat. 

The  prognosis  was  not  so  promising  for  an 
American  bald  eagle,  shot  in  the  wing  by  a 
hunter  in  the  wilderness  of  Saskatchewan. 
The  bird  is  expected  to  recover,  but  will  not 
fly  again. 

l.SOO  BIRDS  TREATED  IN  A  YEAR 

The  birds  were  among  more  than  1.500 
that  in  the  last  year  have  been  brought  to 
the  organization's  headquarters,  a  converted 
century-old  schoolhouse  on  a  wooded  knoll, 
to  receive  specialized  treatment. 

Tri-State  Bird  Rescue  and  Research, 
which  will  celebrate  its  10th  anniversary  on 
March  7.  came  into  being  as  a  result  of  a 
major  oil  spill  in  the  Delaware  River  in  De- 
ceml)er  1976. 

The  tanker  Olympic  Games  ran  aground 
in  the  ice-packed  river,  dumping  156.000  gal- 
lons of  oil  into  the  river  and  surrounding 
wetlands.  Despite  the  efforts  of  scores  of 
volunteers  from  nine  states,  thousands  of 
oil-soaked  waterfowl  died  in  the  aftermath. 


"It  was  like  a  layman  trying  to  perform  an 
appendectomy,"  said  Lynne  Prink,  then 
president  of  the  local  Audubon  Society,  who 
became  a  prime  mover  behind  Tri-State. 
"We  lost  90  to  95  percent  of  the  birds  we 
tried  to  help." 

A  decade  later,  through  experimentation 
and  research,  the  numl>ers  are  reversed,  she 
said.  At  least  90  percent  of  the  victims  of  oil 
spills  survive  with  early  treatment. 

OIL  COMPANIES  SPORSOR  RESEARCH 

The  research  is  financed  to  a  large  degree 
by  the  Delaware  River  and  Bay  Cooperative, 
13  major  petrochemical  companies  that  con- 
tribute to  efforts  to  fight  the  envirorunental 
side  effects  of  their  industries. 

The  consortium  donates  $10,000  to  $15,000 
a  year  to  the  center's  annual  budget  of 
about  $30,000.  In  return,  the  volunteers, 
who  contribute  about  12.000  hours  a  year, 
agree  to  respond  365  days  a  year  to  assist 
birds  in  case  of  an  oil  spill  and  to  share 
their  research  information. 

The  volunteer  organization  began  in  1977 
as  a  backyard  operation  working  out  of 
Lynne  and  John  Frink's  Wilmington  home. 
As  news  of  the  group's  rescue  work  spread, 
people  in  the  Wilmington  area  began  bring- 
ing in  injured  birds.  Her  home  began  to  feel 
the  effects  as  Mrs.  Frink  found  that  hawks, 
owls  and  blue  jays  do  not  make  the  best 
house  guest. 

The  New  Castle  County  government  in 
1982  agreed  to  rent  the  vacant  two-room 
schoolhouse  to  the  group  for  $1  a  year  and 
Tri-State  Bird  Rescue  and  Research  was  on 
its  way.  Its  caseload  has  tripled  since  then 
and  its  research  is  being  recognized 
throughout  the  world. 

•  We  exist  on  the  good  will  of  the  people 
who  live  near  us. "  said  Mrs.  Prink,  referring 
to  the  tri-state  area  of  Delaware,  Pennsylva- 
nia and  New  Jersey. 

Seven  veterinarians,  including  a  patholo- 
gist, donate  their  time  to  the  clinic.  Hospi- 
tals provide  medical  supplies  and  equip- 
ment. There  is  research  with  the  University 
of  Delaware  and  University  of  Pennsylvania 
School  of  Veterinary  Medicine.  Chemists  at 
the  nearby  Du  Pont,  Hercules  and  I.C.I, 
companies  lend  their  expertise. 

TRACING  THE  Eryiix,'rs 

In  a  recent  incident,  a  Du  Pont  chemist 
solved  the  quandary  presented  by  two  oil- 
laden  swans  brought  to  the  clinic  from  a 
decorative  pool  near  Wilmington  where  in- 
vestigation revealed  no  sign  of  any  spill. 

The  chemist,  after  testing  oil  from  the 
birds  in  the  Du  Pont  laboratoo'.  ascertained 
that  it  was  the  same  type  as  that  Involved  in 
a  recent  spill  in  the  Schuylkill  in  Pennsylva- 
nia. That  spill  had  affected  numerous  wild 
ducks  and  some  of  the  migrating  birds  ap- 
parently had  touched  down  on  the  Dela- 
ware pool,  spreading  the  contamination. 

The  center  has  conducted  detailed  studies 
of  the  effects  of  oil  spills  on  27  species  of 
birds,  from  barnyard  ducks  to  wild  fowl. 
Their  published  papers  on  the  subject  have 
brought  inquiries  from  as  far  away  as  Scot- 
land and  New  Zealand. 

In  a  continuing  research  project,  the 
center  is  studying  the  effects  of  suburban 
growth  on  wild  birds.  Initial  results  are 
alarming.  Mrs.  Frink  said.  It  appears  that 
professional  lawn  care  products  are  killing 
off  quantities  of  wild  songbirds. 

"One  of  the  saddest  incidents  we  had  last 
year  was  the  case  of  a  woman  who  brought 
in  a  box  of  dead  and  dying  finches  that  fell 
out  of  her  elm  trees  after  they  were  sprayed 
for  mites."  she  said. 
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The  reaearcta  center  also  provides  a  learn- 
ing opportunity  for  the  veterinarians  who 
live  their  time.  Dr.  Hesieltine  said.  College 
oounea  offer  little  wildlife  medicine,  he 
■aid;  and  the  center  provides  direct  experi- 


"We  are  learning  all  the  time,"  said  Dr. 
HeHeltlne,  who  travels  50  miles  to  the  clinic 
to  serve  as  a  medical  and  surgical  consultant 
on  bis  day  off."  We  learn  to  do  what  works. 
The  wild  birds  show  amazing  powers  to  heal 
themselves." 


laughing  gull  and  clapper  rail,  merlin  and 
wild  turkey  •  •  •. 

January  and  early  February  are  the  slow- 
est times  at  the  clinic.  There  are  hawks  and 
owls,  hit  by  cars  as  they  hunt  along  roads 
when  fields  are  locked  with  snow.  A  lot  of 
gunshot  victims  come  in  during  the  winter 
hunting  seasons,  "with  a  peak  around 
Christmas  when  the  kids  get  BB  guns." 
Fritik  says. 

Cbme  mid-May.  the  clinic  population  will 
jump  to  300  "and  our  lives  will  be  a  chaotic 


volunteers  are  also  needed  in  other  areas, 
such  as  eonstructlon. 

Every  volunteer  has  brought  something 
different  to  Tri-State.  says  Frink.  "I  don't 
know  of  another  organization"  that  gets  the 
kind  of  dedication  Tri-Statc  does. 

"What  we  ask  them  to  do  'ain't  elegant.' 
for  sure— its  emotionally  draining,  physical- 
ly exhailsting  and  requires  a  lot  of  compas- 
sion. It  nenews  one's  faith  in  human  nature" 
that  people  do  it.  Frink  says.* 
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to  look  for  new  models  of  economic  de- 
velopment and  were  ready  to  attack 
the  causes  rather  than  just  the  symp- 
toms of  poverty.  The  famine  also 
caused  older  African  statesmen  to  take 
a  new  look  at  their  problems,  to  admit 
their  mistakes,  and  to  take  the  coura- 
geous steps  of  changing  long-held  be- 
liefs and  policies  and  move  forward  to 
new  policies. 


-i_    _..* 


fiscal  year  1984  and  fiscal  year  1985 
levels.  I  wish  we  could  provide  more. 
However,  Mr.  President,  I  have  often 
pointed  out  that  I  believe  the  budget 
deficit  is  the  most  pressing  problem 
before  Congress,  and  until  a  solution  is 
found,  it  is  difficult  to  provide  addi- 
tional financing  to  even  the  most  de- 
serving of  programs. 
But  his  legislation  is  designed  to  pro- 


hope  that  weaknesses  in  the  bill  can 
be  corrected  in  committee. 

Despite  these  caveats.  Mr.  President, 
I  strongly  endorse  this  bill.  We  need  to 
ensure  that  we  will  never  again  have 
to  see  pictures  of  starving  people  in 
Africa  or  anyplace  else  in  the  world. 
and  we  have  a  responsibility  to  both 
the  American  taxpayer  and  those  that 
we  are  trying  to  help  to  see  that  our 
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The  reaearcli  center  also  provides  a  learn- 
inc  opportunity  for  the  veterinarians  who 
give  their  time.  Dr.  Hesseltine  said.  College 
oouTMB  offer  little  wildlife  medicine,  he 
■aid.  and  the  center  provides  direct  experi- 


"We  are  learning  all  the  time,"  said  Dr. 
HeaaelUne,  who  travels  50  miles  to  the  clinic 
to  serve  as  a  medical  and  surgical  consultant 
on  bis  day  off."  We  learn  to  do  what  works. 
The  wild  birds  show  amazing  powers  to  heal 
themaelves." 

Summer  is  the  busiest  time  at  the  center 
when  as  many  as  200  birds  a  day.  most  of 
them  nestlings,  are  housed  in  makeshift  in- 
cubators and  fed  by  shifts  of  volunteers. 

Seriously  injured  or  acutely  ill  birds  are 
treated  in  cages  and  soft-sided  human  play- 
pens in  the  center  and  gradually  are  moved 
to  ootdoor  cages  and  finally  to  a  large  flight 
pen  in  preparation  for  their  return  to  the 
wUd. 

[From  the  Delaware  SUte  News.  Feb.  22. 

1987] 

Tei-Statk's  Work  'Ain't  Elegant.'  But  It 

Saves  Lives 

(By  Frances  L.  Hamilton) 

In  the  deep  freeze  that  struck  us  last 
weekend.  Lynne  Frink  could  hardly  keep 
up— as  fast  as  she  put  out  fish  for  the  eagles 
at  the  bird  clinic  on  Duncan  Road,  the  fish 
fraee  solid  and  had  to  be  replaced. 

Frink,  the  director  of  Tri -State  Bird 
Rescue  and  Research,  was  working  her 
shift,  feeding  and  cleaning  up  for  about  75 
birds  in  the  clinic's  outdoor  flight  cages. 
Whole  10-inch  fish  for  the  two  eagles  and 
an  osprey  were  freezing  in  45  minutes:  mice 
put  out  for  smaller  predators  were  frozen  in 
15  minutes;  fruit  for  songbirds  froze  almost 
instantly.  As  fast  as  volunteers  could  make 
the  rounds  with  food,  they  had  to  start 
again. 

Their  dogged  efforts,  despite  chapped 
faces  and  stiff  hands,  are  typical  of  Tri- 
State.  an  extraordinary  organization  that  in 
March  will  mark  its  10th  birthday. 

"When  we  started,  we  were  responding  to 
a  local  crisis— one  oil  spill  after  another." 
says  Frink.  who  has  been  Tri-State's  heart 
from  the  t>eginning. 

At  first,  the  group  was  an  arm  of  Dela- 
ware Audubon  Society,  subsidized  by  the 
Delaware  Bay  &  River  Cooperative,  an  orga- 
nization of  oil  companies  that  has  continued 
its  support.  Tri-State  first  specialized  in 
cleaning  and  rehabilitating  oiled  birds. 
Gradually,  its  focus  widened:  now  it's  an  in- 
dependent, non-profit  corporation. 

The  organization  still  is  prepared  to  set 
up,  in  hours,  a  full-scale  emergency  center 
to  care  for  birds  oiled  in  a  spill.  But  in  1982. 
Tri-State  opened  its  bird  clinic  in  an  old 
schoolhouse  at  2920  Duncan  Road,  to  treat 
birds  of  any  species  with  any  problem— in- 
jured, orphaned,  poisoned,  diseased. 

Area  veterinarians  volunteer  their  equip- 
ment and  services;  student  veterinarians  get 
Tri-State  internships  to  serve  on  staff:  vet- 
erinary specialists  at  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  and  other  academic  and  zoo- 
logical institutions  stand  ready  to  handle  in 
tricate  surgery. 

But  those  things  aren't  what  makes  Tri- 
State  so  unusual.  "The  rehabilitation  hasn't 
given  us  our  national  and  international  rep- 
utation." Frink  says.  "It's  the  research.  How- 
can  we  publish  pioneering  research  and  get 
asked  to  give  papers  in  places  like  Tasma 
nia?  Because  no  one  else  was  doing  it." 

The  clinic  treats  1,500  birds  a  year.  Last 
year.  133  bird  species  were  handled— ruby- 
throated  hummingbird  and  indigo  bunting. 


laughing  gull  and  clapper  rail,  merlin  and 
wild  turkey  *  •  •. 

January  and  early  February  are  the  slow- 
est times  at  the  clinic.  There  are  hawks  and 
owls,  hit  by  cars  as  they  hunt  along  roads 
when  fields  are  locked  with  snow.  A  lot  of 
gunshot  victims  come  in  during  the  winter 
hunting  seasons,  "with  a  peak  around 
Christmas  when  the  kids  get  BB  guns," 
Fritik  says. 

Cbme  mid-May.  the  clinic  population  will 
jump  to  300  "and  our  lives  will  be  a  chaotic 
stnigggle  until  October."  she  says. 

But  the  chaos  is  firmly  organized.  Tri- 
State  keeps  a  detailed  computer  record  of 
every  bird  that  comes  in— symptoms,  diag- 
no^,  details  of  treatment,  outcome. 

TTie  intricate  record-keeping  is  the  basis 
for  Tri-State's  research.  Dr.  Kenneth  Eck- 
hartlt  of  the  University  of  Delaware  and 
John  Prink  of  Tri-State  use  the  records  to 
do  statistical  analysis.  Drs.  Roland  Roth 
and  Clifford  Keil  of  the  university  use  the 
records  along  with  their  own  to  study  the 
effects  of  certain  lawn  pesticides  on  birds. 

ITie  lawn  chemicals — cholinesterase  in- 
hibitors, neurotoxins  much  like  the  nerve 
gas  used  in  World  War— are  the  subject  of  a 
long-term  research  project  at  Tri-State. 

To  test  for  them,  a  fraction  of  a  gram  of 
blood  is  taken  from  certain  birds  at  the 
clinic:  birds  with  symptoms  of  organophos- 
phate  poisoning:  victims  of  cat  attacks  and 
cars,  to  see  whether  they'd  been  made  more 
vulnerable  by  poisoning:  and.  as  a  control 
group,  birds  that  have  been  in  the  clinic  for 
several  weeks  and  are  known  not  to  have 
been  exposed  to  the  chemicals. 

Some  of  the  birds  show  obvious  cause  and 
effect,"  such  as  the  laundry  basket  full  of 
dead  and  dying  goldfinches  collected  by  a 
horrified  Hockessin  woman  as  they  dropped 
from  her  elm  tree  after  it  was  sprayed, 
Frink  says.  "But  scientifically,  you  have  to 
reinforce  your  suspicions  by  testing."' 

Tri-State  has  strict  rules  about  research, 
based  on  its  primary  goal  of  preserving  wild- 
life: No  bird  is  sacrificed  for  the  sake  of  re- 
search: the  research  must  benefit  the  type 
of  bird  being  worked  with;  and  "We  have  to 
see  a  current  relevance"  to  the  study.  Prink 
says. 

Tri-State's  publications  are  many:  among 
them  are  a  chapter  on  oil-contaminated 
birds  by  Prink  and  Dr.  F.  Joshua  Dein,  one 
of  the  group's  founders,  in  ■Current  Veteri- 
nary Therapy,"  a  standard  reference  book 
by  Robert  W.  Kirk.  This  April,  Frink  will 
delher  a  paper  on  the  same  subject  at  a 
major  oil-spill  conference. 

All  of  "Tri-State's  work  is  done  on  an 
annual  operating  budget  of  $50,000,  plus 
15.000  volunteer  hours  a  year.  Prink.  Tri- 
State's  full-time  director,  accepts  no  salary. 

Tlie  group's  work  has  prompted  U.S.  Rep. 
Thomas  R.  Carper.  D-Del.,  to  nominate  Tri- 
State  for  the  1987  President's  Volunteer 
Action  Award.  Lynne  Diane  Slepetz  Frink 
has  been  nominated  for  the  1987  Chevron 
Conser\ation  Award. 

On  March  7,  Tri-State  Bird  Rescue  &  Re- 
search celebrates  its  10th  anniversary  with 
a  banquet  at  the  Hercules  Country  Club- 
cocktails  at  6:30.  dinner  at  7:30.  speakers  at 
8:30.  Anyone  who'd  like  to  attend  can  make 
reservations  by  Feb.  28:  tickets  are  $25  per 
person,  available  by  contacting  Tri-State  at 
994-7578. 

Anyone  who'd  like  to  help  Tri-State  can 
volunteer  by  contacting  the  clinic  at  the 
same  telephone  number.  Volunteers  to  work 
with  birds  will  be  trained  at  a  two-day  clinic 
April  25  and  30:  agendas  will  be  mailed  to 
those    interested    in    attending.    Sometimes 


volunteors  are  also  needed  in  other  areas, 
such  as  eonstruction. 

Every  volunteer  has  brought  something 
different  to  Tri-State,  says  Frink.  "I  don't 
know  of  another  organization  "  that  gets  the 
kind  of  dedication  Tri-Statc  does. 

"What  we  ask  them  to  do  'ain't  elegant.' 
for  sure^it's  emotionally  draining,  physical- 
ly exhaiisting  and  requires  a  lot  of  compas- 
sion. It  nenews  one's  faith  in  human  nature" 
that  people  do  it.  Frink  says.« 


S.  701.  THE  AFRICAN  AID  BILL 

•  Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  to  join  Senator  Simon  and  Sena- 
tor Kassebauh  in  introducing  the  bill 
to  amend  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1961  to  establish  a  separate  authori- 
zation for  assistance  for  famine  recov- 
ery and  long-term  development  in  sub- 
Saharan  Africa. 

Mr.  President,  a  remarkable  event 
took  place  at  the  United  Nations  last 
May.  At  a  special  session  dealing  with 
Africa's  difficult  economic  problems, 
the  African  governments  publicly  ad- 
mitted they  had  made  mistakes  in 
managing  their  economies.  They  ad- 
mitted that  some  of  their  problems  re- 
sulted from  their  own  actions  in  the 
post  colonial  era.  They  fully  accepted 
that  their  future  lay  primarily  in  their 
own  hands,  and  they  committed  them- 
selves to  badly  needed  economic  re- 
forms. Most  importantly,  they  accept- 
ed as  legitimate  the  connection  be- 
tween economic  reform  and  the  assist- 
ance they  receive  from  the  developed 
countries  and  the  multilateral  develop- 
ment iiBtitutions. 

Mr.  I*resident,  as  far  as  I  know,  no 
group  of  nations  has  ever  made  such  a 
remarkable  statement.  Furthermore, 
their  statement  was  made  in  the  face 
of  serious  protests,  not  only  by  the 
Soviet  bloc,  but  also  by  other  Third 
World  states  who  generally  believe  it 
is  good  politics  to  blame  all  their  prob- 
lems on  the  industrialized  Western 
World. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  as  dramatic  as 
this  public  statement  was.  it  was  not 
sudden.  It  was  the  culmination  of  a 
series  of  events  over  the  last  several 
years.  Following  independence,  many 
African  countries  adopted  Marxist/So- 
cialist models  of  development.  By  the 
early  1980's,  the  failures  of  these 
models  were  evident.  Instead  of  in- 
creasing, per  capita  income  in  most 
countries  had  actually  fallen.  The  Af- 
rican countries  had  accumulated  enor- 
mous debt  burdens,  and  their  vulner- 
ability to  changes  in  international 
commodity  prices  was  greater  than 
ever.  Then  came  the  African  famine, 
and  these  countries  found  that  their 
agricultural  sectors  were  also  in  sham- 
bles. Not  only  could  these  countries 
not  feed  themselves,  but  they  no 
longer  had  the  foreign  exchange  to 
buy  food. 

The  famine  coincided  with  the  as- 
cension to  power  of  a  new  generation 
of  African  leaders— men  who  were  able 


to  look  for  new  models  of  economic  de- 
velopment and  were  ready  to  attack 
the  causes  rather  than  just  the  symp- 
toms of  poverty.  The  famine  also 
caused  older  African  statesmen  to  take 
a  new  look  at  their  problems,  to  admit 
their  mistakes,  and  to  take  the  coura- 
geous steps  of  changing  long-held  be- 
liefs and  policies  and  move  forward  to 
new  policies. 

This  pattern  was  already  evident 
during  my  trip  to  Africa  in  early  1984. 
During  that  trip,  I  talked  to  President 
Diouf  of  Senegal,  the  late  President 
Machel  of  Mozambique,  and  others.  It 
was  clear  that  they  were  already 
thinking  about  the  need  to  revise  inco- 
herent agricultural  policies  to  provide 
better  incentives  to  farmers  and  to 
strengthen  private  enterprise. 

At  that  time,  we  were  mainly  con- 
cerned with  famine  and  the  need  to 
obtain  funds  to  feed  starving  people. 
We  were  successful  in  that  effort.  Nev- 
ertheless, even  then  I  called  for  a  con- 
certed action  plan  to  help  Africa  devel- 
op its  agricultural  resources  and  to 
ensure  it  could  eventually  feed  itself. 

Today,  we  see  a  new  Africa  emerg- 
ing—one that  is  embracing  the  philos- 
ophy of  free  markets  and  private  en- 
terprise. In  country  after  country,  we 
now  see  more  flexible  exchange  rates. 
We  see  farmers,  large  and  small,  being 
paid  true  market  prices  for  their  prod- 
ucts. We  see  governments  trying  to 
privatize  government  enterprises,  and 
we  see  budget  deficits  being  brought 
under  control.  Since  1982,  33  out  of  45 
African  countries  have  taken  signifi- 
cant reform  measures.  A  partial  list  is 
both  impressive  and  instructive; 

First,  21  countries  have  substantially 
increased  producer  prices, 

Second,  16  countries  have  reduced  or 
eliminated  petroleum  subsidies. 

Third,  20  countries  have  frozen 
public  sector  hiring  or  reduced  public 
sector  employment. 

Fourth,  13  countries  have  realigned 
exchange  rates,  and 

Fifth,  14  countries  have  privatized 
some  state  enterprises. 

But,  Mr.  President,  while  the  Afri- 
can states  have  taken  action  and 
promised  to  continue  to  do  so,  we,  too. 
have  made  a  commitment.  At  the 
United  Nations  Special  Session  on  the 
Critical  Economic  Situation  in  Africa, 
the  donors  made  a  commitment  to 
make  every  effort  to  provide  sufficient 
resources  to  support  and  supplement 
the  African  development  effort  and  to 
ensure  that  those  resources  were  used 
effectively. 

The  need  for  more  resources  for 
Africa  is  obvious,  but  it  is  also  very  dif- 
ficult. This  bill  authorizes  $600  million 
in  assistance  for  fiscal  year  1988  and  a 
small  increase  in  fiscal  year  1989.  This 
is  more  than  we  provided  for  1987  and 
is  $100  million  more  than  the  adminis- 
tration requested.  Yet,  this  authoriza- 
tion would  only  return  the  level  to 
that  of  fiscal  year  1986,  still  less  than 


fiscal  year  1984  and  fiscal  year  1985 
levels.  I  wish  we  could  provide  more. 
However,  Mr.  President,  I  have  often 
pointed  out  that  I  believe  the  budget 
deficit  is  the  most  pressing  problem 
before  Congress,  and  until  a  solution  is 
found,  it  is  difficult  to  provide  addi- 
tional financing  to  even  the  most  de- 
serving of  programs. 

But  his  legislation  is  designed  to  pro- 
vide more  than  additional  resources.  It 
is  designed  to  make  our  assistance 
both  more  flexible  and  efficient.  Spe- 
cifically: 

It  gives  more  authority  to  our  AID 
professionals  to  seek  out  the  best 
projects  for  our  assistance.  It  reduces 
the  numl>er  of  functional  accounts, 
and  it  allows  for  easier  reprogram- 
ming.  Instead  of  trying  to  fill  boxes  on 
a  matrix  of  congressionally  mandated 
specifications,  AID  officials  will  be 
able  to  pick  and  choose  those  projects 
that  will  actually  meet  the  recipient's 
development  needs.  It  will  also  allow 
concentration  of  our  resources  when 
that  Is  likely  to  achieve  the  greatest 
impact. 

It  will  eliminate  the  need  for  AID  of- 
ficials to  obligate  funds  by  the  end  of 
each  fiscal  year.  This  will  weaken  the 
"spend  it  before  you  lose  it"  impera- 
tive that  permeates  too  much  of  our 
executive  branch's  decision  making, 
and,  because  it  eliminates  the  Septem- 
ber 30  deadline  to  sign  agreements,  it 
will  increase  the  leverage  of  AID  offi- 
cials when  they  negotiate  with  the  re- 
cipient governments. 

The  bill  also  encourages  greater  con- 
sultation with  and  support  for  the  im- 
portant private  voluntary  agencies 
that  work  in  Africa.  These  organiza- 
tions, who  often  work  on  the  village 
level,  were  the  backbone  of  much  of 
the  famine  relief  efforts.  Their  close 
contact  with  the  people  often  make 
them  an  effective  partner  in  develop- 
ing and  implementing  small  projects 
that  can  directly  and  visibly  improve 
people's  lives. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  the  bill 
makes  a  small  step  toward  dealing 
with  Africa's  most  difficult  debt  prob- 
lem—that of  debt  owed  to  the  multi- 
lateral financial  institutions.  It  says 
simply  that  our  assistance  is  for  devel- 
opment and  is  not  to  be  used  to  pay 
off  other  countries'  debt  to  those  insti- 
tutions. It  is  my  hope  that  this  lan- 
guage will  encourage  those  institu- 
tions to  look  for  creative  solutions  to 
their  debt  problems  rather  than 
depend  on  the  U.S.  taxpayer. 

"This  legislation  is  not  perfect.  It  still 
reflects  Congress'  tendency  to  micro- 
manage  programs.  I  wish  it  had  fol- 
lowed the  logic  of  the  legislation  intro- 
duced by  Senators  Kennedy  and 
Kasten  last  year  which  eliminated  all 
functional  accounts.  I  also  wish  it 
better  reflected  the  African  countries' 
own  desires  for  more  assistance  to  sup- 
port economic  reform  efforts  instead 
of  continued  emphasis  on  projects.  I 


hope  that  weaknesses  in  the  bill  can 
be  corrected  in  committee. 

Despite  these  caveats.  Mr.  President. 
I  strongly  endorse  this  bill.  We  need  to 
ensure  that  we  will  never  again  have 
to  see  pictures  of  starving  people  in 
Africa  or  anyplace  else  in  the  world. 
and  we  have  a  responsibility  to  both 
the  American  taxpayer  and  those  that 
we  are  trying  to  help  to  see  that  our 
assistance  is  used  effectively.  This  bill 
is  a  small  but  important  step  in  that 
direction.* 


AFGHANISTAN;  LETTERS  FROM 
THE  STATE  OF  KANSAS 

•  Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
last  December  the  brutal  Soviet  occu- 
pation of  Afghanistan  entered  its 
eighth  year.  The  horrible  condition  of 
human  rights  in  Afghanistan  was  re- 
cently described  in  a  United  Nations 
report  as;  "A  situation  approaching 
genocide." 

As  chairman  of  the  Congressional 
Task  Force  on  Afghanistan,  I  have  re- 
ceived thousands  of  letters  from  Amer- 
icans across  the  Nation  who  are  out- 
raged at  the  senseless  atrocities  t>eing 
committed  today  in  Afghanistan. 
Many  of  these  letters  are  from  Ameri- 
cans who  are  shocked  at  this  Nation's 
relative  silence  about  the  genocide 
taking  place  in  Afghanistan. 

In  the  weeks  and  months  ahead,  I 
plan  to  share  some  of  these  letters 
with  my  colleagues.  I  will  insert  into 
the  Record  two  letters  each  day  from 
various  States  in  the  Nation.  Today,  I 
submit  two  letters  from  the  State  of 
Kansas. 

The  letters  follow; 

Dear  Senator  Humphrey:  I  think  it  is  de- 
plorable what  the  Soviets  are  doing  in  Af- 
ghanistan and  hope  that  you  and  the  other 
members  of  Congress  will  do  everyting  in 
your  power  to  stop  them. 

Sam  Brownback.  Manhattan,  KS. 


Mr.  Humphrey:  I  have  just  read  the  arti- 
cle in  Reader's  Digest  concerning  the  Rus- 
sian butchery  of  the  Afghan  people.  I  am 
horrified  that  this  can  go  on  without  the 
press  and  media  calling  attention  to  it. 
Surely  something  can  be  done  to  help  these 
poor  people.  This  is  an  outrage— the  Rus- 
sians must  be  without  heart  and  soul  to 
carry  out  the  criminal  acts  I  have  read 
about.  Please  speak  out— help  these  broth- 
ers and  sisters  of  ours  in  Afghanistan. 

Sue  Turnbau..  Hays,  KS.« 


CAPITAL  HOLDING  CORP. 

•  Mr.  McCONNELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
come  l>efore  the  Senate  today  to  ap- 
plaud the  efforts  of  my  good  friend. 
Tom  Simons  who  is  the  chief  execu- 
tive officer  of  Capital  Holding  Corp.  of 
Louisville.  KY. 

An  article  appeared  recently  in 
Forbes  magazine  which  told  of  Capital 
Holding's  remarkable  turnaround. 
Capital  Holding  has  contributed  sig- 
nificantly to  the  economy  of  the  Com- 
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monwemlth  of  Kentucky  since  1969.  In 
1978,  Tom  Simons  Joined  Capital 
HokUnv  with  the  mission  of  restoring 
the  oranpany  to  its  position  as  an  in- 
dustry leader.  A  man  of  great  commit- 
ment and  a  valued  conmiunity  leader, 
Tnn  has  lead  Coital  Holding  to  its 
place  among  the  most  profitable  mar- 
keters of  life  insurance  in  America. 
with  a  return  on  equity  is  nearly  50 
percent  better  than  the  industry  aver- 
age. Capital  Holding's  revenues  have 
increaaed  from  $400  million  in  1978  to 
$3.2  billion  last  year. 

But  the  Simons'  story  is  not  one  of 
ma«  revenues  and  profit  margins.  His 
is  a  story  of  how  an  entire  nation  can 
sustain  its  position  as  the  world's  fore- 
most economic  power  if  it  utilizes  its 
human  and  financial  resources  wisely. 
He  has  demonstrated  the  kind  of  initi- 
ative and  foresight  we  as  a  nation 
must  seize  upon  if  we  are,  in  fact,  to 
sustain  our  place  as  a  world  industrial 
and  economic  leader. 

Tcmi  Simons'  dedication,  leadership 
and  willingness  to  take  the  risks  essen- 
tial to  survival  in  today's  business  cli- 
mate is  something  every  American  can 
aspire  to.  I  am  pleased  to  commend 
him  to  my  Senate  colleagues  this  day. 

I  ask  that  the  Forbes  article  to 
which  I  referred  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcord. 

The  article  follows: 

Thank  You,  Tom  Simons 
(By  Jill  Andresky) 

For  yean  Louisville-based  Capital  Holding 
Corp.  was  nearly  the  Rodney  Dangerfield  of 
the  life  insurance  industry,  its  agents  wan- 
dering the  countryside  selling  life  insurance 
to  middle-  and  low-income  clients  few  others 
wanted.  Meanwhile,  back  at  headquarters, 
earnings  growth  had  stagnated,  costs  were 
rising  and  the  company  was  running 
through  chief  executives  faster  than  office 
supplies. 

A  decade  later  Capital  is  among  the  most 
profitable  marketers  of  life  insurance  in 
America,  with  a  return  on  equity  that  is 
nearly  50%  better  than  the  industry  aver- 
age. What  happened?  In  two  words,  what 
happened  was  Thomas  Simons,  58.  He  is 
Capital's  third  chief  executive  in  12  years. 
but  the  first  able  to  assert  leadership  in  an 
area  crucial  to  the  effective  management  of 
any  corporation:  relations  with  its  board  of 
directors. 

Like  far  larger  corporations.  Capital 
daring  the  ■eventles  tell  victim  to  a  lack  of 
■trong  management,  in  this  case  aggravated 
by  a  hidebound  board  that  insisted  on  finan- 
cial improvement  yet  refused  to  permit 
managers  to  diversify  out  of  the  dying 
market  of  selling  life  insurance  door-to- 
door.  Says  John  Barr  III,  a  Louisville  busi- 
nenman  who  sat  as  an  outside  director  on 
Capital's  board  from  1972  to  1985,  "Some  of 
us  realised  that  we  had  a  fundamental  prob- 
lem, but  we  did  not  know  how  to  solve  it." 

In  1978  the  board  hired  McKinsey  St  Co. 
■■  a  oonsulUng  firm.  It  came  back  with  a 
report  that  pointed  the  finger  at  the  board 
itaeU.  Tlie  report  recommended  that  new 
management  be  brought  in  and  that  this 
time  the  board  leave  It  alone. 

A  nationwide  search  by  a  Capital  founder. 
Homer  Parker,  and  one  of  his  former  direc- 
tors seroed  in  on  Simons,  an  executive  vice 


president  of  Connecticut  General  Life  In- 
surance Co.  Simons  had  recently  been 
passed  over  for  his  company's  top  spot  and 
wae  looking  for  fresh  opportunities.  He  re- 
calls, "I  told  the  board  I'd  only  consider 
coining  with  full  authority.  They  gave  me 
that  guarantee." 

3'mons  took  over  in  1978  and  immediately 
ousted  7  of  the  board's  16  members.  Says  J. 
David  Grissom,  a  Louisville  banker  tapped 
to  replace  an  outgoing  member,  "We  knew 
we  had  to  give  Simons  a  chance." 

Constantly  challenging  colleagues  to  be 
more  creative  in  their  approach  to  market- 
ing, Simons  wasted  no  time  remaking  Cap- 
ital. "Capital's  strength  had  always  been  its 
dominance  of  the  low-to-moderate-income 
market,"  he  recalls.  "The  challenge  now  was 
to  find  new  ways  to  reach  them  before  the 
insurance  giants  got  interested  and  started 
nudging  us  out." 

Step  one  in  that  strategy  was  Capital's 
1911  acquisition  of  Pennsylvania-based  Na- 
tional Liberty  Corp.,  the  nation's  largest 
seUer  of  life  insurance  through  TV  and 
magazine  advertisements.  The  $360  million 
purchase  made  Capital  one  of  the  ten  larg- 
est stock  life  and  health  insurers  in  the  U.S. 
Current  assets:  nearly  $8  billion. 

Then  Simons  turned  to  even  more  unusu- 
al ways  to  package  and  sell  his  products.  In 
Miami  he  put  together  a  deal  with  Ameri- 
can Bankers  Life  Assurance  Corp.,  a  region- 
al financial  service  firm,  to  provide  it  with 
•generic  life  insurance"— specifically,  a  Cap- 
ital-designed and  package  universal  life 
policy  that  American  Bankers  now  retails 
under  its  own  brand  name.  The  deal,  one  of 
three  such  arrangements  put  together  with 
other  financial  institutions,  gives  Capital  a 
10%  margin  on  each  policy  sold,  while  leav- 
ing to  others  the  burden  of  maintaining  a 
sales  staff. 

The  most  unusual  of  all  Simons'  market- 
ing ideas  also  promises  to  be  one  of  his  most 
successful:  selling  life  and  casualty  insur- 
ance and  annuities  to  supermarket  shoppers 
as  they  stroll  the  aisles  in  more  than  15 
Kroger  grocery  outlets,  primarily  across  the 
Southeast.  Since  the  effort  began  \¥i  years 
ago.  sales  for  the  more  than  100  Capital 
agents  involved  in  the  project  have  climbed 
25%.  and  now  the  firm  is  contemplating 
broadening  the  effort  elsewhere  in  the 
Southeast. 

Most  recently.  Capital  Holding  acquired 
Worldwide  Underwriters  Insurance  Co.  of 
St.  Louis,  a  tiny  seller  of  auto  and  home- 
owners insurance  mostly  through  direct 
mail.  With  only  $150  million  worth  of  pre- 
miums. Worldwide  won't  boost  Capital's 
short-term  results.  But  Simons  sees  the  deal 
as  yet  another  way  to  get  new  products  to 
market  without  relying  on  door-to-door 
sales  agents. 

Hot  all  of  Simons'  experiments  pan  out.  A 
19B5  effort  to  sell  life  insurance  through 
branch  offices  of  BankAmerica  in  southern 
California  Iwmbed  terribly  because  of  high 
coets  and  regulatory  problems.  The  experi- 
ment was  ended  a  year  ago. 

Even  so.  Capital  stands  out  as  an  impres- 
sively improved  firm.  Revenues  have  surged 
from  $400  million  in  1978  to  $2.2  billion  last 
year,  while  margins  have  remained  at  a  high 
10%,  compared  with  a  life  and  health  insur- 
ance industry  average  in  1986  of  only  5.8%. 
Moreover,  with  the  Bank-America  experi- 
ment ended,  operating  earnings  are  rising, 
up  13%  during  1986,  slightly  above  the  aver- 
age. 

Now,  that's  a  turnaround.* 


NAUM  MEIMAN 


•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  reiterate  my  concern  for  Soviet 
refuseaik  Naum  Melman.  Naum's  situ- 
ation has  continued  to  worsen.  Naum 
is  a  long-time  refusenik  and  human 
rights  activist.  He  is  presently  coping 
with  the  recent  death  of  his  wife  Inna, 
who  passed  away  here  in  Washington 
in  January.  Naum  was  refused  permis- 
sion to  join  Inna  during  her  illness  or 
attend  her  funeral.  His  only  desire 
now  in  to  emigrate  to  the  West. 

The  Soviets'  refusal  to  grant  Nairni 
an  exit  visa  forces  me  to  question  their 
seriouittiess  about  improving  relations. 
There  is  no  excuse  for  the  Soviet  Gov- 
enunent's  continual  persecution  of 
Naum  Meiman.  I  urge  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment to  grant  Naum  Meiman  per- 
mission to  emigrate.* 


IJAPAN  FELLOWSHIPS 

•  Mr.  ROCKEFELLER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  rise  to  discuss  a  new  concept  in 
United  States-Japan  exchange  pro- 
grams known  as  the  Japan  Fellow- 
ships. 

As  Ambassador  Mike  Mansfield  has 
said  eountless  times,  the  United 
States-Japan  relationship  is  the  most 
important  bilateral  relationship  in  the 
world,  bar  none.  Its  health  and  vitality 
is  dependent  on  mutual  understand- 
ing. 

Although  the  United  States  and 
Japan  have  had  the  closest  of  possible 
relationships  over  the  past  40  years, 
there  has  been  what  I  would  call  an 
imbalance  of  learning  between  our  two 
societies.  Fifteen  times  as  many  Japa- 
nese lAudy  in  the  United  States  as 
Americans  study  in  Japan. 

On  the  American  side,  programs 
such  as  the  Eisenhower  Exchange  Fel- 
lowships and  the  White  House  Fellows 
show  how  placement  of  able  young 
profes«ionals  can  be  useful  in  stimulat- 
ing learning  and  growth.  Such  place- 
ments for  young  American  profession- 
als in  Japan  could  be  very  productive. 
My  own  experience  as  a  young  man  in 
Japan^  aided  by  having  to  learn  Japa- 
nese, has  been  exceptionally  beneficial 
to  my  own  understanding  of  Japan 
and  American  interests  in  that  part  of 
the  world. 

Japan  Fellowships  would  send  up  to 
50  young  American  professionals  in  a 
1-year  work-study  program  in  areas 
such  as  international  trade,  banking, 
finance,  manufacturing,  education, 
law,  government,  media,  science,  and 
research.  I  welcome  this  initiative  as 
one  that  could  produce  a  continuing 
harvest  of  young  Americans  with  an 
experdse  and  understanding  of  Japan 
that  will  serve  this  country  well  In  the 
future. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  a  progress 
report  on  the  Japan  Fellowships  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  material  follows: 


U.S.  COMMITTEK  rOR  THE  JAPAN  FELLOWSHIPS 
THE  JAPAN  FELLOWSHIPS— A  PROGRESS  REPORT 

Formation  of  United  States  Committee 
for  the  Japan  Fellowships.— American  sup- 
porters of  the  Japan  Fellowships  proposal 
have  incorporated  the  United  States  Com- 
mittee for  the  Japan  Fellowships  and  have 
submitted  an  application  for  a  startup  grant 
to  the  Japan-United  States  Friendship  Com- 
mission. The  startup  grant  will  enable  the 
United  States  Committee,  once  Japan  de- 
cides to  fund  the  Fellowships  and  make 
placements  available,  to  begin  the  process  of 
recruitment  and  selection  of  up  to  50  Japan 
Fellows.  The  terms  of  the  Fellowships  await 
a  Japanese  decision  to  initiate  the  program. 

Board  Member  of  United  States  Commit- 
tee for  the  Japan  Fellowships: 

Honorary  Chairman:  Edwin  O.  Reis- 
chauer.  University  Professor  Emeritus,  Har- 
vard University,  Cambridge,  MA.  Former 
U.S.  Ambassador  to  Japan,  1961-66.  Author 
of  "The  Japanese"  and  other  studies. 

Board  of  Directors: 

Richard  Fairbanks.  Paul.  Hastings.  Jan- 
ofsky  &  Walker.  Washington.  DC.  Presi- 
dent, U.S.  National  Committee  for  Pacific 
Economic  Cooperation.  Former  U.S.  Ambas- 
sador-at-large. 

Chalmers  Johnson,  Department  of  Politi- 
cal Science,  University  of  California.  Berke- 
ley, CA.  Author  of  "MITI  and  the  Japanese 
Miracle"  and  other  studies. 

Timothy  McGinnis.  Senior  Vice  President. 
Chase  Manhattan  Bank,  New  York.  NY. 
Former  Manager,  Tokyo  branch  of  Chase 
Manhattan  Bank. 

Ronald  Morse.  Director,  Asian  Programs. 
Woodrow  Wilson  International  Center  for 
Scholars,  Washington,  DC. 

Hugh  Patrick.  Graduate  School  of  Busi- 
ness, Columbia  University,  New  York,  NY. 
Coeditor,  "Asia's  New  Giant:  How  the  Japa- 
nese Economy  Works." 

Kenneth  Pyle,  Director,  Henry  Jackson 
School  of  International  Studies.  University 
of  Washington.  Seattle  WA.  Editor  of  "Jap- 
anese Studies". 

Richard  J.  Samuels,  Program  Director, 
MIT-Japan  Science  &  Technology  Program. 
The  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology. 
Cambridge,  MA. 

Stephen  B.  Schwartz.  Vice  President. 
International  Business  Machines,  White 
Plains,  NY.  Former  Manager,  IBM  Japan. 

E^zra  Vogal.  East  Asian  Studies,  Harvard 
University,  Cambridge,  MA.  Author  of 
"Japan  as  Number  One,  Comeback,"  and 
other  studies. 

Robert  Ward,  Department  of  Political  Sci- 
ence, Stanford  University,  Stanford,  CA. 

Counsel:  Timothy  Atkeson.  Steptoe  & 
Johnson,  Washington,  DC.  Former  General 
Counsel,  Asian  Development  Bank. 

Description  of  Proposed  Japan  Fellow- 
ships Program.— The  proposed  Japan  Fel- 
lowships program  would  be  a  major  new 
U.S.-Japan  exchange  program  designed  to 
place  up  to  50  young  American  professionals 
in  a  year's  work-study  experience  in  Japan 
(three  and  a  half  months  orientation  and 
travel,  eight  months  on  the  job)  in  areas 
where  it  is  important  that  Americans  learn 
from  Japan's  experience.  Hopefully,  the 
first  Fellows  can  be  selected  and  sent  to 
Japan  in  1988.  Placements  in  Japan  in  inter- 
national trade,  banking,  finance,  manufac- 
turing, education,  law,  government  entities, 
the  media,  science,  and  research  would  be 
worked  out  with  a  Japan  Committee  for  the 
Fellowships.  A  nationwide  system  to  recruit 
and  select  the  Japan  Fellows  would  t>e  put 
In  place  in  the  United  States  with  the  help 
of  a  National  Advisory  Conunittee. 


The  most  important  innovations  of  the 
proposed  program  are  that  the  Japan  costs 
(stipends,  orientation,  supplemental  lan- 
guage training  programs,  and  travel)  of  the 
Fellowships  would  be  funded  from  Japanese 
government,  business,  and  foundation 
sources  and  that  the  program  would  involve 
a  major  new  Japanese  commitment  to  open 
up  useful  placements  for  the  Fellows  in  the 
areas  indicated.  The  United  States  Commit- 
tee for  the  Japan  Fellowships  (with  majori- 
ty American  membership  and  representa- 
tion by  Japanese  residents  in  the  United 
States)  would  annually  conduct  the  recruit- 
ment, screening,  and  selection  of  the  Fel- 
lows and  be  responsible  for  funding  these 
costs.  A  Japan  Committee  for  the  Japan 
Fellowships  (with  majority  Japanese  mem- 
bership and  representation  by  American 
residents  in  Japan)  would  be  responsible  for 
obtaining  the  placements  desired  and  for 
raising  Japanese  funding  for  the  Japan 
costs.  A  binational  Japan-U.S.  Executive 
Committee,  representing  the  two  national 
Committees,  would  conduct  program  re- 
views and  set  policy. 

The  advantages  to  Japan  and  the  United 
States  of  the  Fellowships  program  have 
been  described  as  follows:  For  Japan: 

(1)  The  Japan  Fellowships  program  will 
convey  the  message  from  Japan  to  the 
United  States  that  Japan  wishes  to  help 
work  in  a  mutual  spirit  on  the  problems  be- 
tween the  two  societies  and  is  willing  to 
open  itself  up  to  American  participants  com- 
mitted to  in-depth  learning  about  a  broad 
range  of  its  national  life.  It  would  also  help 
redress  an  imbalance  in  the  training  and 
educational  opportunities  Japan  and  the 
U.S.  have  offered  students  and  young  pro- 
fessionals from  the  other  country. 

(2)  The  program,  by  producing  significant 
numbers  of  young  professionals  with  the  ex- 
perience of  working  in  Japan  (particularly  if 
they  have  Japanese  language  capability), 
would  make  available  highly  useful  future 
staff  for  the  growing  operations  of  Japanese 
companies  in  the  U.S. 

(3)  The  presence  of  trained  and  talented 
young  U.S.  professionals  for  eight  months 
at  a  time  on  the  job  in  Japanese  business, 
media,  government,  financial,  and  academic 
institutions  should  help  educate  their  Japa- 
nese colleagues  about  U.S.  perceptions 
about  Japan.  U.S.  views  about  government 
and  business  and  the  regulations  and  poli- 
cies relevant  to  operations  of  Japanese  com- 
panies in  the  U.S. 

(4)  As  has  been  the  case  in  most  successful 
international  exchange  programs,  the  Japan 
Fellowships  program  should  build  long-term 
understanding  of.  and  friendship  for.  the 
host  country. 

For  the  United  States: 

(1)  The  program  would  significantly  in- 
crease the  U.S.  stock  of  business,  industry, 
law,  and  government  leadership  with  first- 
hand experience  in  Japanese  business,  gov- 
ernment, and  other  institutions  to  help 
guide  future  U.S.  relations  with  Japan  on  as 
realistic  a  basis  as  possible. 

(2)  The  program  will  train  U.S.  personnel 
who  can  be  highly  useful  in  future  collabo- 
rations between  U.S.  and  Japanese  enter- 
prises. 

(3)  The  exposure  of  young  Americans  with 
leadership  capacities  to  the  background  of 
Japan's  success  in  a  variety  of  areas  will  in- 
crease the  chance  that  the  U.S.  may  find 
ways  to  learn  from  Japan's  experience. 

(4)  The  Japan  Fellows,  like  the  graduates 
of  other  great  exchange  programs  which 
train  and  educate  Americans  abroad,  will 
have  an  enhanced  capacity  to  enrich  U.S. 
national  life. 


The  Japan  Fellowships  proposal  draws  on 
the  exjjerience  of  the  Rhodes,  Fulbrlght, 
and  Marshall  Scholar  programs,  on  the  El- 
senhower Exchange  Pellowships.  and  the 
White  House  Fellows  program,  within  the 
range  of  existing  U.S.-Japan  exchange  pro- 
grams, it  is  most  closely  akin  to  the  MIT- 
Japan  Science  and  Technology  program 
(which  now  sends  20  MIT  trained  er^glneers 
and  scientists,  each  with  at  least  two  yean 
of  Japanese,  annually  to  placements  In 
public,  private,  and  university  research  lab- 
oratories in  Japan)  and  to  the  Professional 
Graduate  Fellowships  in  Economics  and 
Journalism  administered  by  Michigan  and 
Columbia  Universities. 

Basically,  the  Japan  Fellowships  program 
is  designed  to  provide  a  year  long,  systemat- 
ic work  experience  for  taJented  young  Amer- 
ican professionals,  alongside  Japanese  col- 
leagues, in  areas  of  their  interest.  To  facili- 
tate this  working  relationship,  the  program 
will  apply  a  preference  for  candidates  who 
speak  Japanese  or  who  will  seek  through 
other  expedients  to  acquire  the  equivalent 
of  two  years  of  Japanese.  Candidates  would 
be  expected  to  have  completed  graduate 
training  and  to  have  at  least  three  years 
working  experience  in  one  of  the  areas  of 
placement.  In  addition,  candidates'  motiva- 
tion, leadership  potential,  capacity  to 
handle  intercultural  experience,  and  com- 
mitment to  use  the  Fellowship  experience  in 
their  careers  will  be  key  factors  in  selection. 

If  there  is  a  Japanese  decision  to  initiate 
the  Japan  Fellowships  program  by  late 
spring.  1987.  it  is  anticipated  that  the  pro- 
gram could  t>e  announced  in  Japan  and  the 
United  States  soon  thereafter.  The  United 
States  Committee  would  initiate  its  activi- 
ties inrunediately  and  start  recruitment  of 
candidates  in  September.  The  screening  and 
interviewing  of  candidates  would  take  place 
in  the  10  Federal  regions  of  the  United 
States  through  10  regional  panels  (in  a 
manner  analogous  to  the  regional  selection 
of  Rhodes  Scholars).  Candidate  selections 
would  be  announced  in  April.  1988,  and  the 
first  Japan  Fellows  would  arrive  in  Japan  in 
June,  1988. 

Arrangements  for  placements  would  have 
been  previously  discussed  between  the  U.S. 
and  Japan  Committees,  and  announcement 
of  Fellows'  selections  would  in  most  cases  in- 
dicate their  placement.  The  stipend  level  for 
Fellows  would  be  worked  out  with  the 
Japan  Committee,  recognizing  that  it  is  de- 
sirable that  the  program  be  competitive 
with  alternate  opportunities  available,  such 
as  the  White  House  Fellowships. 

The  Fellows  would  have  an  intensive  ori- 
entation and  Japanese  language  review 
their  first  two  and  a  half  months  in  Japan, 
June-August.  1988.  This  would  be  followed 
by  a  two-week  trip  around  Japan.  They 
would  then  work  at  their  placements  for 
eight  months,  September  1988-May  1989. 
For  a  week  or  so  in  May,  1989,  they  would 
reassemble  for  a  debriefing  with  members  of 
both  the  Japan  and  United  States  Commit- 
tees and  then  return  to  the  United  States. 

Both  American  and  Japanese  experts  on 
U.S.-Japan  issues  may  be  commissioned  to 
prepare  briefing  materials  for  the  Japan 
Fellows  orientation  session.  These  briefing 
materials  are  likely  to  be  of  general  interest 
and  might  be  suitable  for  publication  by  the 
Japan  and  the  United  States  Committees. 

The  United  States  Committee  for  the 
Japan  Fellowships  is  a  District  of  Columbia 
non-profit  corporation  that  will  have  its 
office  in  Washington,  D.C.  It  is  applying  to 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  for  Section 
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OonakleraUon  of  Japan  Fellowships  Pro- 
gram In  Japan.— The  Japan  Fellowships 
Pracram  proposal  has  been  presented  to  the 
Japaneae  Embany.  the  Prime  Minister's 
Offlee,  to  Deputy  and  Vice  Ministers  in  the 
ICnbrtrles  of  Porelcn  Affairs  and  Finance. 
to  the  Japan  Foundation,  to  senior  officers 
of  the  Federation  of  Economic  Organiza- 
Uona  (Keidanren).  to  the  Japan  Center  for 
International  E^zchange,  and  to  the  Chair- 
man of  a  number  of  leading  Japanese  com- 
panies and  banks  with  operations  in  the 
United  States.  It  has  received  favorable  pre- 
liminary comment,  but  no  definitive  deci- 
sion to  initiate  the  program  has  yet  been 
made  In  either  the  Japanese  government  or 
private  sector. 

AlimZ— ILLUSTHATTVK  PLACDfEtrTS  OF  JAPAN 
POXOWS 

International  Trade,  Banking,  and  Fi- 
nance: (1)  Japanese  trading  companies:  (ii) 
Bank  of  Japan;  Export-Import  Banli:  (iii) 
Japanese  banks  with  international  oper- 
ations: (Iv)  Keidanren:  and  (v)  Japanese  in- 
vestment banks. 

Manufacturing:  (i)  Automobile  companies: 
(li)  laeetronlc  companies:  (iii)  Pharmaceuti- 
cal and  biotechnology  companies:  (iv)  Com- 
puter and  office  machinery  companies:  (v) 
Ceramics  and  new  materials  companies:  and 
(vi)  Japan  Productivity  Center. 

Education  and  Social  Institutions:  (i)  Min- 
istry of  Education:  (ii)  University  of  Tokyo 
and  other  universities;  (iii)  Trade  unions: 
(Iv)  Social  Security  system:  and  (v)  Hospital 
centers. 

Legal:  (i)  Japanese  law  firms:  (ii)  Clerk  to 
a  Judge;  (iii)  Public  prosecutor  and  public 
defender  offices;  and  (iv)  Counsel's  office 
inside  Japanese  company. 

Other  Japanese  (iovemment  Entities:  (i) 
Ministry  of  International  Trade  and  Indus- 
try; (11)  Office  of  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs 
and  Ministry  of  Finance  dealing  with  for- 
eign aid;  (Hi)  The  Japanese  Environment 
Agency;  (iv)  National  Police  Agency:  (v)  Jap- 
anese Nuclear  Regulatory  Agency:  (vi)  Secu- 
rities Commission;  (vii)  Japan  Defense 
Agency;  and  (vlii)  Assistant  to  member  of 
Diet. 

Media:  (i)  Newspapers  or  magazines:  (ii) 
NHK  television;  and  (iii)  Producers  of  edu- 
cational TV. 

Science  and  Research:  (i)  Laboratory 
studying  cancer  or  other  illnesses  of  major 
concern  to  Americans;  (ii)  Japanese  space 
agency;  (Hi)  National  Institute  for  Research 
Advancement;  and  (iv)  Nomura  Research 
Institute;  Mitsubishi  Research  Institute.* 


DEFENSE  SCIENCE  BOARD  TASK 
FORCE 

•  Mr.  ROCKEFELLER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  would  like  to  place  in  the 
Rbcord  the  Executive  Summary  of  the 
"Report  of  the  Defense  Science  Board 
Task  Force  on  Defense  Semiconductor 
Dependency."  This  study  was  chaired 
by  Norman  Augustine,  president  of 
BSartin  Marietta  Corp..  and  the  task 
force  consisted  of  a  number  of  out- 
standing members  of  America'  scientif- 
ic, industrial,  and  Government  com- 
munities. 

We  owe  an  enormous  debt  to  this 
panel  for  their  examination  of  the 
semiconductor  industry.  The  study 
makes  it  clear  that  a  healthy  and 
strong  semiconductor  industry  is  vital 


for  our  national  defense.  It  also  con- 
cluded that  without  a  dramatic  change 
in  policy,  our  semiconductor  industry 
will  not  be  internationally  competitive 
in  the  future.  Not  only  is  this  country 
losing  its  manufacturing  capability  for 
semiconductors,  but  also  our  techno- 
logical advantage  is  either  gone  or  rap- 
idly disappearing.  This  is  a  profoimd 
tragedy,  especially  in  an  area  where 
we  invented  the  product,  perfected  it. 
coBmiercialized  it,  and,  despite  the 
criticism,  still  invest  heavily  In  re- 
search and  development.  A  strong 
semiconductor  industry  is  a  sine  qua 
non  for  our  national  security,  defined 
not  just  in  terms  of  defense  but  also  In 
broader  economic  and  technological 
terms.  In  this  sensitive  area,  we  cannot 
allow  ourselves  to  become  dependent 
on  any  foreign  country,  no  matter  how 
close  an  ally. 

I  quote  two  key  conclusions  of  this 
study: 

In  the  opinion  of  the  Task  Force,  the  prin- 
cipal factor  affecting  the  relative  shift  in 
strength  of  the  U.S.  and  Japanese  semicon- 
ductor industries  is  the  fact  that  the  Japa- 
nese established  a  strategic  (long  term)  goal 
and  effectively  brought  together  all  the  re- 
sources needed  from  government,  industry 
and  academia  to  pursue  that  goal.  The  U.S., 
at  Its  own  discretion,  elected  not  to  pursue 
such  an  organized  focus  and  structure,  and 
as  a  result  is  finding  that  it  is  unable  to 
compete  in  the  marketplace  as  it  has  been 
defined  by  the  Japanese. 

Semiconductors  are  the  essence  of  the 
computer  and  telecommunications  indus- 
tries which  together  form  the  basis  for  the 
information  age.  That  is,  the  ability  to 
doviinate  the  semiconductor  industry  would 
appear  to  be  a  mere  step  along  the  strategic 
way  for  Japanese  firms  to  dominate  the 
world  information  market.  This  is  perhaps 
the  most  ominous  conclusion  of  the  Task 
Force. 

The  plight  of  the  semiconductor  in- 
dustry—and the  stunningly,  rapid 
turnabout  in  Its  fortunes— illustrates 
that  we  are  living  in  a  dynamic  inter- 
national environment,  which  poses  an 
unprecedented  challenge  to  our  pros- 
perity. That  challenge  will  require 
major  changes  in  the  way  that  we  ap- 
proach our  trade  and  industrial  prob- 
lems. If  we  do  not  make  the  necessary 
changes  and  do  so  quickly,  we  truly 
jeopardize  our  economic  future.  I  hope 
that  this  report  becomes  a  major 
benchmark  in  our  awakening  and  in  a 
reassessment  of  the  policies  of  the 
past. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  a  copy  of 
the  Augustine  report  be  placed  in  the 
Record. 

The  report  follows: 
RKPORT  OF  Defense  Science  Board  Task 
Force    on    Defense    Semiconductor    De- 
pendency 

Executive  Summary 
1.0  Introduction 
U.S.  Defense  strategy  relies  upon  techno- 
logically superior  weapons  to  overcome  the 
numerical  advantage  of  our  adversaries.  Our 
capability  to  field  technologically  superior 
weapons  may  soon,  however,  be  dangerously 
diminished. 


The  svperiority  of  U.S.  defense  system  of 
all  types  is  directly  dependent  upon  superior 
electronics,  a  force  multiplier  which  not 
only  enhances  the  performance  of  the  weap- 
ons themselves,  but  also  maximizes  the  effi- 
ciency of  their  application  through  sophisti- 
cated intelligence  and  command  and  control 
systems.  Electronics  technology  is  therefore 
the  foundation  upon  which  much  of  our  de- 
fense strategy  and  capabilities  are  built. 
The  United  States  has  historically  been  the 
technological  leader  in  electronics.  However, 
superiority  in  the  application  of  innovation 
no  longftr  exists  and  the  relative  stature  of 
our  technology  base  in  this  area  is  steadily 
deteriorating. 

As  evidenced  by  market  share  and  the  per- 
ception of  the  technical  and  financial  com- 
munities, the  United  States'  semiconductor 
device  and  related  "upstream"  industries, 
such  as  those  that  supply  silicon  materials 
or  processing  equipment,  are  losing  the  com- 
mercial and  technical  leadership  they  have 
historically  held  in  important  aspects  of 
process  technology  and  manufacturing,  as 
well  as  product  design  and  innovation.  The 
U.S.  semiconductor  industry  may  very  soon, 
in  fact,  be  competitive  only  in  very  small, 
"specialty"  segments  of  the  overall  market. 
This  situation  has  arisen  partly  because  of 
loss,  in  tome  areas,  of  technological  leader- 
ship, resulting  in  an  inability  to  compete 
with  high-quality  products  in  commodity 
markets. 

The  following  reasoning,  reflecting  the 
considened  judgments  of  the  Task  Force, 
suggests  that  a  direct  threat  to  the  techno- 
logical superiority  deemed  essential  to  U.S. 
defense  systems  exists: 

U.S.  military  forces  depend  heavily  on 
technol(tgical  superiorili/  to  win. 

Electrvnics  is  the  technology  that  can  be 
leveraged  most  highly. 

Semiconductors  are  the  key  to  leadership 
in  electnonics. 

Comptlitive,  high-volume  production  is 
the  key  to  leadership  in  semiconductors. 

High-»olume  production  is  supported  by 
the  commercial  market. 

Leadership  in  commercial  volume  produc- 
tion is  being  lost  by  the  U.S.  semiconductor 
industry. 

Semiconductor  technology  leadership, 
which  io  this  field  is  closely  coupled  to  man- 
ufacturing leadership,  will  soon  reside 
abroad. 

U.S.  Defense  will  soon  depend  on  foreign 
sources  for  state-of-the-art  technology  in 
semiconductors.  The  Task  Force  views  this 
as  an  unacceptable  situation. 

This  report  amplifies  the  above  argument, 
assesses  the  current  status  of  the  U.S.  semi- 
conductor industry,  and  identifies  causes  of 
its  loss  Of  technological  leadership.  To  mini- 
mize the  harmful  effects  on  national  securi- 
ty that  are  threatened  by  this  loss,  a  joint 
Department  of  Defense/Industry  initiative, 
comprising  research,  educational,  produc- 
tion, and  administrative  elements  to  address 
the  most  pressing  needs  in  semiconductor 
technology,  is  proposed. 

2.0  Findings 
2.1  The  extent  of  the  dependence  of  de- 
fense systems  that  are  now  in  the  field  on 
foreign  semiconductors  is  difficult  to  deter- 
mine, but  evidence  indicates  that  in  the 
newest  systems  about  to  be  deployed  a  sig- 
nificant fraction  of  chips  used— up  to  sever- 
al tens  Of  percent— are  either  entirely  made, 
or  packaged  and  tested,  abroad.  If  steps  are 
not  noi^  taken  to  assure  the  availability  of 
domestic  sources  of  stockpiles,  or  both,  the 
U.S.  could  be  denied  timely  access  to  these 


militarily  critical  devices  in  wartime  or.  as 
will  be  shown,  forced  to  rely  upon  techno- 
logically and  operationally  inferior  alterna- 
tives. 

2.2  Dynamic  random  access  memories 
(DRAMs)  are  the  most  challenging  semicon- 
ductor chips  to  manufacture  competitively, 
and  their  development  establishes  the  pace 
of  progress  in  semiconductor  technology.  It 
is  this  chip  which  largely  establishes  the 
cost  trends  for  the  semiconductor  industry, 
and  major  reductions  in  price  have  been 
achieved  over  the  years  as  displayed  in  the 
figure. 

[Figures  mentioned  not  reproducible  for 
the  Record.] 

With  the  exception  of  some  production  by 
captive  manufacturers,  DRAMs  are  now 
being  produced  primarily  in  Japan,  and.  to  a 
limited  extent,  in  Korea.  Many  important 
kinds  of  devices,  such  as  other  types  of 
memory,  microprocessors,  signal  processors, 
and  gate  arrays,  build  upon  DRAM  technol- 
ogy, and  the  focus  of  their  manufacture,  is 
very  likely  to  follow  DRAMs.  As  the  produc- 
tion base  moves  abroad,  it  is  being  accompa- 
nied by  the  related  upstream  supply  indus- 
tries, which  Include  the  semiconductor  ma- 
terials and  manufacturing  equipment  indus- 
tries. Downstream  industries  have  also 
moved  offshore  at  an  accelerating  pace. 
This  group,  including  telecommunications 
and  computers,  has  been  estimated  to  repre- 
sent a  $500  billion  per  year  worldwide  indus- 
try by  the  early  1990's  and  a  $1  trillion  in- 
dustry in  the  year  2000. 

2.3  The  United  States  semiconductor  in- 
dustry arguably  retains  superiority  in  the 
design  of  integrated  circuits,  although  the 
gap  in  this  advantage  is  closing,  and  in  the 
production  of  high-technology  specialty 
chips  which  can  be  profitably  sold  in  low 
volume. 

2.4  In  the  absence  of  a  domestic  mass-pro- 
duction revenue  base  needed  to  preserve  a 
viable  domestic  production  equipment  in- 
dustry, the  sjjecialty  producers  themselves 
may  become  dependent  on  foreign  suppliers 
for  their  materials,  equipment  and  fabrica- 
tion technology,  and  would  then  be  at  a  dis- 
advantage when  under  competitive  assault 
by  firms  controlling  the  access  to  those  re- 
sources. 

2.5  Substantial  technological  and  produc- 
tion resources  can  be  found  within  the  cap- 
tive segment  of  the  U.S.  semiconductor  in- 
dustry (firms  which  embed  their  semicon- 
ductor production  in  their  own  end-prod- 
ucts), especially  at  AT&T  and  IBM.  These 
firms  depend,  however,  on  the  same  materi- 
als and  equipment  industries  used  by  the 
merchant  segment,  and  the  captive  firms' 
product  focus,  determined  by  their  internal 
device  needs,  may  match  only  partially  DoD 
needs.  They  have  not  been  significant  sup- 
pliers of  devices  to  the  defense  prime  con- 
tractor community.  Further,  as  production 
and  design  capabilities  move  increasingly 
overseas,  even  these  organizations  may 
become  dependent  on  overseas  suppliers. 

2.6  Acquisition  of  specific  devices  or  mate- 
rials from  foreign  sources  for  defense  appli- 
cations is  not  a  critical  problem  as  long  as 
the  U.S.  has  the  knowledge  and  resources  to 
substitute  domestic  sources  in  a  timely  fash- 
ion should  the  supply  of  foreign  products 
and  technology  be  interrupted.  However, 
this  substitution  is  possible  only  if  it  can  in 
fact  be  accomplished  within  the  time  avail- 
able and  does  not  impoverish  U.S.  capabili- 
ties in  other  Important  areas. 

2.7  Even  more  critical  is  the  possible 
movement  of  electronic  device  and  system 
capabilities    to    overseas     locations     from 


which  the  Soviet  Union  can  readily  access 
the  technology.  In  that  case,  the  U.S.  could 
lose  the  considerable  margin  of  advantage  it 
holds  over  the  U.S.S.R.  in  this  critical  area 
of  technology— and  upon  which  it  relies  to 
offset  quantitative  military  disadvantages. 

2.8  In  light  of  the  conclusions  above,  con- 
tinued availability  to  the  Department  of  De- 
fense of  the  most  technologically  advanced 
products  will  be  dependent  on  the  mainte- 
nance of  a  domestic  leading  edge  technology 
development  and  production  base  capable  of 
timely  supply  of  defense  needs.  This  avail- 
ability is  by  no  means  assured.  Therefore, 
action  must  be  taken  to  retain  an  adequate 
domestic  production  base  to  meet  defense 
needs. 

2.9  In  order  to  retain  needed  infrastruc- 
ture for  such  "downstream"  industries  as 
those  of  computers  and  telecommunica- 
tions, which  supply  DoD  needs,  action  must 
be  taken  to  maintain  a  strong  base  of  exper- 
tise in  the  technologies  of  device  and  circuit 
design,  fabrication,  materials  refinement 
and  preparation,  and  production  equipment. 

2.10  While  semiconductor  technology  is 
essential  to  modern  defense.  DoD  accounts 
for  less  than  ten  percent  of  the  world  semi- 
conductor market  by  sales  dollars  and  about 
three  percent  by  quantity.  This  asymmetry 
between  the  criticality  of  Department  of 
Defense  needs  and  the  relatively  small  im- 
portance of  DoD  business  to  the  industry 
implies  that  specific  government  action  is 
justified  (and  needed)  to  support  the  gov- 
ernment's own  requirements. 

2.11  The  Department  of  Defense  currently 
requires  extensive  qualification  and  testing 
of  the  semiconductor  devices  it  procures  and 
pays  a  substantial  premium  for  the  proce- 
dures and  accompanying  documentation.  By 
procuring  the  highest  quality  parts  commer- 
cially available  for  selected  applications,  as 
opposed  to  imposing  militarized  hardware 
specifications,  savings  could  be  selectively 
derived.  The  use  of  this  approach  must  obvi- 
ously be  tailored  to  the  specific  application 
including  consideration  of  its  operating  en- 
vironment. 

3.0  Current  status  of  the  industry  and  future 
trends 

3.1  Market  Shares.— Figure  2  summarizes 
market-share  data  for  the  worldwide  mer- 
chant semiconductor  industry.  Data  are  in- 
cluded for  DRAMs,  the  most  important 
commodity  product,  as  well  as  for  other 
semiconductor  devices.  Since  almost  all  Jap- 
anese semiconductor  producers  are  vertical- 
ly integrated  firms  which  in  addition  sell  de- 
vices to  other  companies,  while  few  of  the 
U.S.  vertically  integrated  firms  sell  any  (or 
many)  devices  to  others,  data  is  included 
only  for  merchant  producers.  This  measure 
is  of  most  relevance  to  the  Department  of 
Defense's  circumstance.  (A  "merchant"  sup- 
plier is  one  which,  as  opposed  to  a  captive 
producer,  sells  integrated  circuits  for  incor- 
poration into  the  end-products  of  others.) 

3.1.1  Status  and  Trends: 

The  U.S.  share  of  the  worldwide  merchant 
semiconductor  market  has  declined  steadily 
over  the  past  decade  from  nearly  60  percent 
in  1975  to  less  than  50  percent  in  1985.  Esti 
mates  for  1986  indicate  a  further  decline  to 
below  45  percent.  Japan's  share  of  the 
market  over  the  same  period  has  increased 
from  20  percent  in  1975  to  40  percent  in 
1985  and  is  estimated  at  slightly  over  45  per- 
cent in  1986.  thereby  surpassing  the  U.S. 
share  for  the  first  time.  If  captive  as  well  as 
merchant  producers  are  included  in  the 
data,  the  U.S.  share  has  declined  from  67 
percent  in  1975  to  50  percent  in  1986,  while 
Japan's  share  has  grown  from  25  percent  to 


39  percent.  In  the  critical  area  of  DRAM 
production,  the  U.S.  share  has  declined 
from  near  100  percent  to  less  than  5  percent 
for  merchant  producers.  The  rise  in  Japa- 
nese market  share  has  been  at  the  expense 
of  both  European  producers  and  American 
merchant  (i.e.,  semiconductor-chip-only) 
producers.  Again,  it  is  this  latter  group 
which  supports  most  of  the  Department  of 
Defense's  needs. 

The  U.S.  merchant  producers'  share  of 
the  worldwide  semiconductor  market  has 
decreased  by  almost  twenty  percent  over 
the  last  four  years.  The  loss  to  American 
captives  is  primarily  in  non-commodity  and 
proprietary  products,  while  that  to  the  Jap- 
anese is  in  the  technologically  pivotal  com- 
modity memory  market  and  other  growing 
commodity  products.  The  threatened  loss  of 
the  entire  commodity  semiconductor  busi- 
ness by  the  U.S.  merchant  producers  has 
put  these  companies  at  significant  risk.  The 
seriousness  of  this  risk  is  evidenced  by  the 
fact  that,  as  noted  above,  in  slightly  over  a 
decade  the  U.S.  share  of  the  most  advanced 
generation  of  DRAM  has  fallen  from  near 
100  percent  to  less  than  5  percent. 

3.1.2  Reasons  for  Market-Share  Trends: 

The  loss  in  market  share  of  U.S.  firms  is 
in  fact  attributable  principally  to  their  loss 
of  the  high-volume  DRAM  business.  Ameri- 
can merchant  producers  are  no  longer  able 
to  develop  and  produce  in  the  U.S.  low- 
price,  reliable  DRAMs  in  a  time  scale  neces- 
sary to  achieve  significant  market  penetra- 
tion. Although  actions  by  Japan,  leading  to 
early  government  support  of  semiconductor 
development  and  allegedly  explicity  and  im- 
plicit trade  barriers,  including  the  use  of  re- 
strictive exchanges  of  products  among  indi- 
vidual Japanese  firms  and  "dumping." 
have  contributed  to  the  growth  of  the  in- 
dustry in  that  country,  changes  in  these 
policies  by  themselves  will  not  solve  the 
problems  that  beset  the  U.S.  semicounduc- 
tor  industry. 

77ie  major  reason  for  the  relative  inad- 
equacy of  technology  development  in  the 
U.S.  vis-a-vis  that  in  Japan  has  been  the  dif- 
fierence  in  the  industrial  practices  and 
structure  of  the  two  countries.  Japanese 
companies  have  invested  a  larger  fraction  of 
sales  in  plant  and  equipment  (approximate- 
ly 35  percent  vs.  20  percent)  than  the  U.S. 
merchant  companies  every  year  from  1970 
through  1985.  Japanese  industry  has  also,  in 
percentage  terms,  consistently  outspent  U.S. 
industry  in  Research  and  Development  (ap- 
proximately 13  percent  vs.  10  percent).  In 
the  U.S..  as  profits  disappeared,  so  did  re- 
search and  development.  In  contrast,  in  the 
most  recent  semiconductor  recession.  Japa- 
nese firms  increased  research  and  develop- 
ment expenditures  even  at  a  time  when  it 
elected  to  cut  back  somewhat  on  capital  im- 
provements. It  is  important  to  note  that  the 
Japanese  R&D  investment  has  primarily 
t)een  in  technology  development  with  a 
long-term  payoff,  while  that  which  Ameri- 
can firms  call  "R&D"  (for  tax  purposes)  is 
usually  the  design  and  development  of  new 
products  intended  to  be  placed  on  the 
market  as  soon  as  possible.  Thus  the 
"R&D"  Investment  of  the  U.S.  merchant 
firms  may  well  provide  little  direct  basis  for 
long-term  growth. 

A  major  reason  underlying  the  success  of 
the  Japanese  semiconductor  effort  is  their 
effective  combining  of  both  competitive  and 
cooperative  R&D  activities.  For  the  develop- 
ment of  basic  technology,  cooperative  ar- 
rangements which  avoid  duplication  are 
often  employed,  many  of  them  under  the 
coordinating     leadership     of     Ministry    of 
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International  Trade  and  Industry  (MITI)  or 
Nippon  Telephone  and  Telegraph  (NTT).  In 
the  application  of  the  resulting  technology 
to  products,  the  companies  compete  fierce- 
ly. Even  within  a  single  company,  competing 
paraOel  efforts  are  supported  and  the  win- 
ning solution  adopted.  In  contrast,  in  the 
VA.  less  funding  is  available,  and  coopera- 
tive programs  are  only  now  beginning  to 
appear. 

Differences  between  U.S.  and  Japanese 
eoonomic  practices  which  contribute  to  dif- 
ferences in  investment  practices  include 
(among  many  other  factors  ranging  from 
the  oast  of  labor  to  currency  exchange  rate): 

1.  Industry  Structure 

X  Cost  of  Capital 

3.  Access  to  Capital 

4.  Necessary  profitability  levels 

1.  The  semiconductor  industry  structure 
in  Japan  Is  fundamentally  different  from 
that  in  the  U.S.  Virtually  all  of  the  Japa- 
nese firms  that  sell  semiconductor  products 
are  considerably  larger  than  the  U.S.  mer- 
chant producers  and  are,  besides,  both  verti- 
cally integrated  and  horizontally  diversified. 
It  can  be  argued  that  vertical  integration 
provides  a  stimulus  for  advanced  product 
development  as  well  as  a  Justification  for 
the  support  of  internal  manufacturing  capa- 
bility. The  major  Japanese  companies,  such 
as  NEC.  Hitachi,  and  Toshiba,  can  consume 
up  to  twenty  percent  of  their  own  produc- 
tion, which  contributes  to  internal  econo- 
mies of  scale,  guarantees,  a  threshold  use  of 
facilities,  and  provides  a  testing  ground  for 
new  designs  and  concepts.  Importantly,  it 
also  provides  a  degree  of  staying  power  in 
periods  of  downturn  in  a  given  market 
sector.  The  U.S.  captive  firms  do  not  have 
an  equivalent  in  the  U.S.  since  they  do  not 
sell  their  integrated  circuits  to  other  sys- 
tems manufacturers  and  represent  a  much 
narrower  spectrum  of  technology  than  the 
Japanese  merchant/captive  suppliers  as  a 
group. 

3.  Cost  of  capital  in  the  U.S.  was  consider- 
ably higher  than  in  Japan  for  a  period  of 
several  years  in  the  early  1980's.  Indirect  fi- 
nancial influences,  including  management 
readiness  to  borrow  for  capital  expansion 
and  R&D,  stockholder  perception  of  finan- 
cial soundness,  profitability  required  to 
meet  interest  payments,  etc.,  have  had  im- 
portant impacts. 

3.  Acceu  to  Capital  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  a  dominant  concern  for  the  managers 
of  the  U.S.  merchant  semiconductor  firms, 
at  least  in  their  best  years;  for  example,  in 
the  profitable  years  of  19S3  and  1984  many 
merchant  semiconductor  producers  retired 
considerable  amounts  of  their  long-term 
debt. 

4.  The  profitability  as  a  proportion  of 
sales  of  n.S.  firms  generally  must  be  higher 
than  that  of  Japanese  firms  if  they  are  to 
survive  because  the  U.S.  firms  must  com- 
pete for  capital  in  the  open  marketplace. 
Naturally,  having  a  higher  percentage  of 
sales  available  for  R&D  and  capital  expan- 
sion, as  is  the  case  of  Japanese  producers. 
can  lead  to  competitive  advantages  in  the 
capital  and  R&D  intensive  semiconductor 
industry.  Evidence  that  Japanese  R&D  ex- 
penditures are  primarily  in  the  "long-term 
reward"  category  lies  in  the  rapid  develop- 
ment of  processing  technology  pursued  in 
that  country  at  the  expense  of  near-term 
new  product  designs. 

In  the  large  Japanese  companies,  diversity 
allows  capital  expansion  and  R&D  to  pro- 
ceed even  in  periods  of  recession.  Within  a 
diversified  company  the  non-semiconductor 
business  may  croas-subsidize   the  semicon- 


duetor  business.  The  capital  markets  in  the 
U.S.  perform,  to  some  extent,  this  support- 
ing role  since  in  bad  times  money  may  t>e 
borrowed.  The  Japanese  vs.  American  prac- 
tice in  accounting  for  repayment  of  such  in- 
ternal vs.  external  loans,  and  the  effect  of 
recourse  to  capital  markets  on  company 
ownership  and  control  (leading  to  a  reluc- 
tance on  the  part  of  U.S.  merchant  compa- 
ny managers  to  seek  outside  funding  even  if 
they  were  able  to  do  so)  are  also  important 
in  understanding  the  role  of  size  and  diversi- 
ty in  the  growth  of  Japanese  semiconductor 
producers. 

When  technology  moves  as  fast  as  it  does 
in  the  semiconductor  industry,  the  timeli- 
nesE  of  introduction  of  a  new  technology  is 
important  in  establishing  and  maintaining  a 
competitive  edge.  A  six-month  lag  can  be  de- 
cisive in  a  key  market  such  as  DRAM  pro- 
duction. Japanese  firms  have  reached  a 
point  where  they  now  are  able  and  willing 
to  introduce  high-quality,  reliable,  device 
technology  into  the  market  faster  than  can 
U.3.  firms.  This  can  have  important  implica- 
tions as  vertically  integrated  Japanese  firms 
with  leading  technology  enter  the  market 
for  end-use  products  which  depend  for  their 
uniqueness  on  the  availability  of  the  most 
advanced  semiconductors.  The  computer  in- 
dustry is  but  one  example  of  such  a  sector. 

3.,2  Technology  Status  and  Trends.— Table 
I  summarizes  the  current  technical  position 
of  the  U.S.  semiconductor  industry  relative 
to  that  of  Japan,  as  well  as  predicted 
changes  in  this  position  based  upon  present 
trends.  The  U.S.  apiiears  to  be  "behind" 
Japan  in  more  areas  than  those  in  which  it 
is  ahead,  and  is  not  gaining  ground  in  tech- 
nologies important  to  the  future.  U.S.  pro- 
ducers are  increasingly  becoming  incapable 
of  producing  the  highest-technology  prod- 
ucts with  sufficient  quality  in  high  volumes 
and  with  the  timeliness  required  to  achieve 
profitability  by  Americsun  capital-market 
standards. 

3.2.1  Technology  Summaries: 

Japan  exhibits  a  clear  and  increasing  lead 
in  most  silicon  product  technologies,  with 
the  exception  of  design-intensive  custom 
logic  and  microprocessors.  In  the  latter 
prcxiucts,  and  particularly  in  32-bit  micro- 
processors, however,  the  U.S.  lead  is  being 
reduced  by  Japanese  collaboration  gains  in 
design  and,  to  a  lesser  extent,  software  ex- 
pertise. In  addition  to  pure  technology 
levels,  real  as  well  as  perceived  differences 
in  Quality  between  U.S.  and  Japanese  prod- 
ucts have,  since  a  comparison  by  a  U.S.  firm 
of  the  reliability  of  DRAMs  in  the  last 
igiD's,  accounted  for  differences  in  sales. 
Japanese  firms  have  traditionally  devoted 
greater  priority  to  product  quality  than  U.S. 
firms  and  this  has  had  a  substantive  impact 
in  the  marketplace.  Continuous  efforts  by 
U.S.  merchants  to  improve  their  products 
since  the  initial  study  have  produced  consid- 
erable improvement  in  DRAMs,  but  equivo- 
cal results  in  other  products. 

In  nonsilicon  products,  such  as  compound 
semiconductor  optoelectronics  and  fast  digi- 
tal technologies,  and  particularly  in  optoe- 
lectronic integrated  circuits,  the  U.S.  also 
trails  Japan.  The  U.S.  currently  maintains  a 
lead  in  linear  compound  semiconductor  IC 
technology,  largely  because  of  military  in- 
terest in  fast  and  radiation-hard  circuits  for 
satellite  and  radar  applications. 

In  most  processing  eguipment,  much  of 
which  may  be  used  for  either  silicon  or  com- 
pound semiconductor  production,  U.S.  tech- 
nology is  on  a  general  level  with  Japan's,  al- 
though Japan  is  pulling  ahead  in  key  areas 
as  a  result  of  large  technology  development 


programe  applicable  to  device  manufacture. 
The  relative  technological  position  of  the 
U.S.  an<)  Japan,  according  to  one  study,  are 
summarized  in  Table  I. 

3.2.2.  Reasons  for  Technology  Trends.— 
Much  of  the  difference  between  the  U,S. 
and  Japan  in  current  and  predicted  technol- 
ogy attainments  may  be  explained  by  eco- 
nomic factors  that  affect  the  relative  Invest- 
ment levels  in  the  two  countries.  However, 
cultural  differences,  which  are  reflected  in 
employment  and  engineering  practices,  ac- 
count for  a  part  of  the  relative  success  of 
Japan  not  only  in  this,  but  in  other  high- 
technology  areas.  In  the  U.S.,  these  differ- 
ences are  apparent  in: 

1.  Lower  productivity: 

2.  Demand  for  a  higher  wage  base: 

3.  Occasional  lower  standards  of  quality: 

4.  An  adversarial  relationship  among  man- 
agement. lat>or,  academia  anci  government; 
and 

5.  Neglect  of  the  technical  manpower 
base. 

Further,  engineering  practice  in  Japan 
differs  oonsiderably  from  that  in  the  ir.S. 
and  is  related  to  the  length  and  consistency 
of  employment  of  Japanese  engineers.  In 
Japan,  many  specific  engineering  tech- 
niques are  learned  in  the  company,  where 
engineens  can  acquire  a  deep,  but  narrow, 
expertise.  Company  identification  brings 
about  an  emphasis  on  quality  of  product, 
and  engineers"  experience  is  efficiently  uti- 
lized through  long-term  employment.  In  ad- 
dition, perceived  importance  of  mass  pro- 
duction at  all  stages  of  the  research,  devel- 
opment, and  design  processes  ensures  effi- 
cient production  of  even  the  newest  devices. 
Ironically,  U.S.  government  procurement 
policies  which  have  placed  major  emphasis 
on  reducing  cost  have  had  the  unintended 
effect  of  further  stimulating  U.S.  suppliers 
to  pr(x;ure  abroad. 

3.3  Effects  on  Upstream  Industries.— Up- 
stream Industries  are  those  which  supply 
products  to  semiconductor  device  manufac- 
turers, including  manufacturers  of  high- 
purity  (4iemicals.  and  silicon  wafer  suppli- 
ers. Perlkaps  the  most  important  of  the  up- 
stream Industries  is  that  which  supplies 
semiconductor  manufacturing  equipment 
(SME).  Any  commodity  semiconductor  man- 
ufacturer must  utilize  the  latest  SME  in 
order  to  remain  competitive. 

The  U.S.  has  l)een  losing  market  share  in 
SME  markets  even  more  rapidly  than  in 
semiconductor  devices.  In  the  early  1970"s, 
the  U.S.  owned  greater  than  90  percent  of 
the  intelTiational  market.  By  1986.  this  had 
decreased  to  a  market  share  of  less  than  50 
percent.  The  U.S.  SME  industry  is  highly 
desegregated  with  several  medium-size  and 
many  small  companies,  and  is  very  vulnera- 
ble to  competition,  i.e.,  its  staying  power  is 
limited  In  comparison  with  its  largely  inte- 
grated Japanese  competitors. 

Semiconductor  manufacturers  require  do- 
mestic SME  suppliers  and  these  suppliers,  in 
turn,  require  the  presence  of  a  large  domes- 
tic marltet  for  their  products  in  order  to 
stay  in  business.  Neither  can  exist  with  a 
large  foreign  dependency  because  that  de- 
pendenc;y  provides  an  avenue  for  foreign 
competitors  to  deny  access  to  the  latest 
state-of-the-art  and  to  essential  sources  of 
revenue.  Thus  the  revitalization  of  the  U.S. 
SME  industry  is  essential  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  semiconductor  technology  competi- 
tivenessi 

3.4  Effects  on  Dovmstream  Industries.— 
Downstream  industries  are  those  which  use 
the  products  of  the  semiconductor  industry. 
These  products  are  now  pervasive  in  almost 
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all  industries,  but  perhaps  the  most  impor- 
tant for  the  purposes  of  this  study  are  the 
telecommunications,  control,  and  computer 
Industries. 

A  strong  domestic  semiconductor  industry 
Is  a  prerequisite  to  a  strong  position  in  these 
downstream  Industries  since  the  ability  to 
perform  competitive  services  and  sell  com- 
petitive products  depends  upon  access  to  the 
most  advanced  semiconductor  devices.  Since 
the  superiority  of  U.S.  military  forces  de- 
pends upon  superior  intelligence,  command, 
and  control  sysXems  to  multiply  the  effec- 
tiveness of  force  application,  foreign  domi- 
nation of  the  computer,  communication  and 
(x>ntrol  industries  would  have  very  profound 
implications  for  the  Department  of  Defense. 
Further,  the  pervasiveness  of  these  down- 
stream Industries  in  a  modem  economy  im- 
plies that  such  dominance  could  t>e  a  major 
threat  to  the  overall  economic  health  of  the 
United  States  in  the  decades  ahead. 

3.5  Effects  on  Human  Skills  and  Re- 
sources.—Yo\mg  people  are  not  easily  at- 
tracted to  a  field  if  no  domestic  industrial 
base  exists  in  that  field  upon  which  to  build 
a  career.  A  competitive  semicondutor  indus- 
try is  therefore  essential  in  order  to  attract 
the  individuals  necessary  for  maintaining  a 
competitive  technology  base  in  the  area. 
Further,  the  reservoir  of  human  skills  and 
expertise  developed  in  the  semiconductor 
industry  is  necessary  not  only  for  this  indus- 
try, but  also  for  new  and  perhaps  not-yet-in- 
vented industries  related  to  it.  These  skills 
cannot  be  retained  and  developed  in  acade- 
mica  alone. 

4.0  Recommendations 

4.1  The  U.S.  will  depend  to  a  large  degree 
upon  foreign  sources  of  microelectronics 
hardware  and  technology  to  meet  its  de- 
fense needs  unless  measures  are  taken  to 
help  this  country  recapture  and  retain  lead- 
ership in  semiconductor  manufacturing 
technology.  To  do  so,  the  Task  Force  recom- 
mends that  the  Department  of  Defense  take 
the  following  specific  actions. 

1.  Support  the  establishment  of  a  Semicon- 
ductor Manufacturing  Technology  Institute 
which  would  develop,  demonstrate,  and  ad- 
vance the  technology  base  for  efficient, 
high-yield  manufacture  of  advanced  semi- 
conductor devices,  and  to  provide  facilities 
for  production  of  selected  devices  for  DoD 
needs.  Such  an  Institute  could  have  an  im- 
portant Impact  not  only  on  DoD  but  in  the 
commercial  market  as  well  when  member 
firms  transfer  technology  to  their  own  ap- 
plications. The  initial  capitalization  of  the 
Irtstitute  by  its  industrial  members  would  t>e 
on  the  order  of  $250  million,  and  support  of 
approximately  $200  million  per  year  for  five 
years  would  be  provided  by  the  Department 
of  Etefense.  This  is  the  principal  and  most 
crucial  recommendation  of  the  Task  Force. 

a.  The  DoD  should  stimulate  the  industry 
to  help  itself  through  the  above  Institute  by 
facilitating  the  formation  of  an  industry 
consortium.  The  stimulus  could  take  the 
form  of  annual  contracts  for  the  develop- 
ment of  selected  production  proceses,  equip- 
ment, materials,  and  devices.  The  existence 
of  this  Institute  would,  in  turn,  satisfy  cer- 
tain DoD  needs. 

b.  A  permanent  Institute  staff  would  be 
supplemented  by  committed  personnel  on 
loan  for  extended  periods  by  the  participat- 
ing companies.  The  loaned  staff  would  lead 
the  transition  of  information  and  experi- 
ence from  the  Institute  to  their  own  compa- 
nies. 

c.  The  64  megabit  DRAM  represents  an 
appropriate  technology  upon  which  the  In- 
stitute could  focus  its  efforts  for  the  devel- 


opment of  advanced  manufacturing  tech- 
niques. Focus  needs  to  be  placed  on  achiev- 
ing quantum  advancements,  one  of  which 
would  be  to  produce  a  means  of  adding  com- 
petitive manufacturing  capacity  in  smaller 
increments  of  output  which  would  in  turn 
be  less  demanding  of  investment  capital. 

d.  The  consortium  would  work  with  the 
U.S.  Semiconductor  Manufacturing  Equip- 
ment industry  to  develop  and  test  new 
equipment  in  a  production  environment  to 
confirm  its  suitability  for  high  volume  pro- 
duction by  a  variety  of  producers. 

e.  Emphasis  would  be  placed  on  facilitat- 
ing the  transfer  of  the  advanced  manufac- 
turing process  developed  by  the  Institute 
into  the  manufacturing  lines  of  its  member 
organizations. 

f.  In  order  to  demonstrate  high-volume 
low-cost  manufacturing  capability,  the  con- 
sortium would  be  required  to  sell  the  ad- 
vanced products  it  produces  in  limited  num- 
bers in  the  competitive  market. 

g.  Initial  capitalization  may  be  made  by 
direct  investment  by  the  participating  com- 
panies, by  a  low-interest  government-backed 
loan,  or  a  variety  of  other  alternative  mech- 
anisms. 

h.  The  Department  of  Deferjse  would 
assign  its  own  researchers  to  the  facility 
staff  and  would  have  the  right  to  a  limited 
share  of  the  production  output  to  fill  its 
own  needs. 

i.  Membership  would  be  constrained  to 
firms  having  t>eneficial  ownership  in  the 
U.S. 

2.  Establish  at  Eight  Universities  Centers 
of  Excellence  for  Semiconductor  Science  and 
Engineering  built  upon  current  NSF.  DoD, 
and  commercial  consortium  programs,  to 
devise,  develop,  and  demonstrate  new  and 
innovative  approaches  to  device  design  and 
manufacturing  that  lower  costs  and  improve 
performance  and  quality.  Cost  of  this  pro- 
gram to  the  Deijartment  of  Defense  would 
be  about  $50  million  per  year. 

In  addition  to  research  and  development, 
these  centers  would  promote  the  training  of 
highly  qualified  students  who  would  become 
the  foundation  of  a  continuing  excellence  in 
semiconductor  manufacturing  expertise. 

3.  Increase  DoD  spending  for  research  and 
development  in  semiconductor  materials, 
devices,  and  manufacturing  infrastructure 
by  about  25  percent  per  year  for  four  years. 
The  cost  of  this  increase  will  be  $60  million 
in  the  first  year,  growing  to  $250  million  in 
the  fourth  year. 

The  overall  purp>ose  of  this  program 
should  be  the  development  and  demonstra- 
tion of  approaches  to  integrated  circuit 
manufacture  that  lower  cost  and  improve 
quality  and  performance. 

In  addition,  support  of  the  Strategic  Ma- 
terials Initiative  now  t>eing  considered  by 
the  DoD  is  recommended.  This  focus  on  a 
broad  range  of  materials  opportunities  is 
complementary  to  protxjsals  made  herein. 

4.  Provide  a  source  of  discretionary  funds 
to  the  Defense  Department's  semiconductor 
suppliers  to  underpin  a  healthy  industrial 
research  and  development  program.  The 
cost  of  this  activity  should  be  about  $50  mil- 
lion per  year  and  should  be  restricted  to 
work  directly  related  to  semiconductor 
needs  of  the  Department  of  Defense. 

These  funds  would  fill  the  same  critical 
role  for  the  semiconductor  suppliers  as  does 
Independent  Research  and  Development  for 
the  Department  of  Defense's  prime  contrac- 
tors. 

5.  Establish  under  the  Department  of  De- 
fense a  Govemment/Industry/University 
forum   for    semiconductors    to    provide    a 


conunon  meeting  ground  for  assessment  of 
the  alMve  program  and  to  facilitate  Joint 
action  on  problems  of  semicondiKtor  re- 
search, development,  and  production  of  spe- 
cific interest  to  national  defense.  Cost  of 
this  recommendation  to  DoD  should  be 
about  $200  thousand  per  year,  principally 
for  administrative  costs. 

This  Forum  should  continually  assess  the 
state  of  the  domestic  microelectronics  tech- 
nology base:  competitiveness  of  the  U.S. 
semiconductor  industry;  education  and  re- 
search in  related  fields;  and  effectiveness  of 
this  and  related  government  programs. 

Due  to  the  national  importance  of  the 
semiconductor  lndustry"s  competitiveness  to 
the  nation"s  economy  as  a  whole,  it  is  recom- 
mended that  an  advisory  group  be  estal>- 
lished  under  OSTP.  to  Include  representa- 
tives from  NASA,  DoE,  DoD,  Departments 
of  Commerce  and  Transportation,  and  other 
appropriate  organizations,  to  formulate  a 
comprehensive  and  coherent  strategy  for 
legislative,  administrative,  and  management 
action  to  reverse  the  trend  toward  the 
export  of  semiconductor  manufacturing  and 
technology  leadership.  Representatives  of 
industry  and  academia  should  t>e  included 
either  as  full  members  or  as  advisors.  Devel- 
opment of  such  a  strategy  would  have  broad 
implications  since  the  semiconductor  indus- 
try is  the  keystone  of  the  growing  informa- 
tion industry,  which  itself  could  be  a  key- 
stone of  the  twenty-first  century  economy. 

The  pace  of  advancement  of  semiconduc- 
tor technology  is  such  that  an  entire  new 
generation  of  key  devices  is  introduced 
every  two  to  three  years.  The  current  posi- 
tion of  the  overall  U.S.  merchant  semicon- 
ductor industry  is  concluded  to  be  very  ten- 
uous in  terms  of  present  manufacturihg  ca- 
pability. Steps  to  preserve  its  viability  must 
be  taken  with  dispatch.* 


IN  HONOR  OP  MSGR.  MICHAEL 
PATRICK  McCORRISTIN 

•  Mr.  LAUTENBEIRG.  Mr.  President, 
I  rise  to  pay  tribute  to  Msgr.  Michael 
Patrick  McCorristin,  pastor  of  St.  An- 
thony's Church  in  Trenton,  for  his 
service  to  his  community  and  for  his 
appointment  as  grand  marshal  of 
Trenton's  St.  Patrick's  Day  parade. 
Monsignor  McCorristin  richly  deserves 
this  honor. 

This  beloved  and  respected  priest  is 
one  of  Trenton's  most  disting:uished 
Irishmen.  He  has  earned  that  honor 
through  a  lifetime  of  dedication  to  the 
community  and  to  the  values  in  which 
he  believes.  At  age  85,  this  vibrant 
man  of  God  is  pastor  of  a  large  parish 
as  well  as  administrator  of  two  large 
schools,  McCorristin  High  School  and 
St.  Anthony  Grammar  School. 

Born  in  Millville,  NJ,  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  James  McCorristin  of  County 
Derry,  Ireland,  he  studied  for  the 
priesthood  at  St.  Charles  Seminary  in 
Catonsville,  MD,  and  St.  Mary's  Semi- 
nary in  Baltimore.  On  June  2,  1928,  he 
was  ordained  a  priest  for  the  diocese 
of  Trenton,  and  shortly  thereafter, 
was  appointed  secretary  to  Bishop 
McMahon,  bishop  of  Trenton. 

Monsignor  McCorristin  played  his 
first  major  role  as  a  community  build- 
er in  the  1930's,  when  he  was  stationed 
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at  Morris  Hall  Nursing  Home  in  Law- 
renoeville,  NJ.  He  won  the  allegiance 
and  love  of  the  local  community. 
mainly  Italian  immigrants,  when  he 
helped  them  build  their  first  church, 
St.  Ann's  Church  in  Lawrencevllle. 

He  went  on  to  serve  with  distinction 
as  a  diocesan  director  of  vocations,  di- 
rector of  the  Holy  Name  Society,  and 
as  pastor  of  Holy  Angels  Church  in 
Trenton.  In  1952.  he  was  assigned  to 
his  present  position  as  pastor  of  St. 
Anth<»iy's  Church.  During  this  time. 
he  served  for  many  years  as  vicar  gen- 
eral of  the  diocese  of  Trenton. 

Monsignor  McCorristin  has  always 
been  an  effective  advocate  for  the 
needs  of  the  community  he  serves.  In 
1962.  when  Trenton  Catholic  High 
School  was  about  to  close,  he  had  al- 
ready devised  a  strategy  to  aid  Tren- 
ton youth.  Purchasing  50  acres  of  land 
in  Hamilton  Township,  he  quiclcly 
mustered  local  support  for  a  high 
school.  One  year  later.  St.  Anthony's 
High  School  was  a  reality.  Today,  this 
high  school,  now  named  McCorristin 
High  School,  is  a  fine  asset  to  the  com- 
munity. With  its  outstanding  academ- 
ic spiritual,  and  sports  programs,  it  is 
a  monument  to  the  work  of  the  priest 
who  made  it  possible. 

I  can  think  of  no  finer  way  to  hold  a 
St.  Patrick's  Day  parade  in  Trenton 
than  to  have  Monsignor  McCorristin 
as  Its  grand  marshal.* 


THE  FIGHT  FOR  FREEDOM  IS 
STILL  ALIVE  IN  POLAND 

•  Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  while 
the  Communist  govenunent  in  Poland 
has  muffled  the  cries  of  Polish  patri- 
ots, the  spirit  of  freedom  is  still  Edive 
there.  The  Solidarity  movement  is  not 
dead;  in  fact,  additional  groups  have 
arisen  in  the  undergroimd. 

An  Idahoan  who  recently  visited 
Poland  discovered  the  extent  of  the 
Polish  resistance  movement  and  also 
experienced  a  small  taste  of  what  it  is 
like  to  live  under  the  Soviet  style  of 
government. 

Dr.  Lawrence  Reed,  director  of  the 
Center  for  the  Study  of  Market  Alter- 
natives in  Caldwell.  ID,  met  with  free- 
dom fighters  in  the  Polish  under- 
ground. He  spoke  with  Poles  who  want 
separation  from  the  Warsaw  Pact  and 
the  Soviet  Union,  free  elections,  free- 
dom of  the  press,  and  private  proper- 
ty. 

He  taped  conversations  and  inter- 
views with  leaders  of  the  groups,  took 
photos  and  made  notes.  But  during  his 
stay,  the  authorities  followed  him, 
harassed  him.  and  even  confiscated  his 
notes,  photos,  and  tapes.  He  eventual- 
ly recovered  Ids  property  but  only 
after  a  lot  of  bureaucratic  hassle. 

Bfr.  President.  Idahoans  are  con- 
cerned about  those  fighting  for  free- 
dom under  Communist  governments, 
and  many  other  of  my  constituents 
participate  in  efforts  to  help.  Wound- 


ed Afghan  freedom  fighters  have  been 
flown  to  Boise  for  medical  treatment: 
donations  from  Idaho  have  been  sent 
around  the  world  to  provide  food  and 
medical  supplies  to  freedom  fighters 
and  refugees:  and  refugees  have  found 
asylum  in  some  of  Idaho's  cities. 

Wojciech  Modelski.  an  immigrant 
who  fled  persecution  in  Poland,  lives 
in  Boise.  He  is  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  "Freedom  and  Peace  student 
movement  in  Krakow,  Poland.  After 
obtaining  a  one-way  passport  out  of 
Pcdand  in  1985,  he  brought  his  family 
to  Idaho.  The  Polish  Government  re- 
futed him  a  return  visa.  Wojciech  says 
about  70  percent  of  the  Polish  people 
are  engaged  in  some  form  of  opposi- 
tion. Although  he  believes  Poland 
might  never  be  free,  he  says  they  can 
still  be  free  in  an  enslaved  country. 

This  is  the  spirit  of  those  fighting 
for  freedom.  They  should  be  recog- 
nised often  for  their  courage  and  will- 
ingness to  keep  the  flame  of  liberty 
alive  in  those  countries  where  it  has 
been  nearly  extinguished.  I  recognize 
them  now. 

And  as  a  reminder  of  all  those  strug- 
gling on  the  inside  of  the  totalitarian 
world,  I  ask  to  have  printed  in  the 
RicoRD  reports  published  in  Idaho  of 
Dr.  Reed's  visit  to  Poland  and  his  dis- 
coveries there.  I  encourage  my  col- 
leagues and  others  who  recognize  the 
oldigation  to  help  those  held  captive 
by  their  own  governments  to  review 
the  Eu;counts.  and  encourage  their  con- 
stituents to  do  likewise. 

The  material  follows: 

The  Stuccle  Goes  On  in  Poland 
(By  Lawrence  W.  Reed) 

It  wasn't  so  long  ago  that  Poland  dominat- 
ed the  headlines  for  months.  That  was 
during  what  Poles  now  refer  to  as  "the  Soli- 
darity period"— the  16  months  from  the 
founding  of  the  independent  trade  union  in 
the  shipyards  of  Gdansk  until  the  glimmer- 
ing lights  of  Polish  freedom  were  put  out  by 
martial  law  in  December  1981. 

Not  since  the  Hungarian  uprising  of  1956 
had  an  Eastern  European  people  so  boldly 
challenged  the  authority  of  their  own  gov- 
ernment as  well  as  that  of  the  giant  to  the 
east,  the  Soviet  Union.  When,  on  orders 
from  Moscow.  Polish  tanks  and  militia  took 
to  the  streets  on  that  fateful  13th  of  Decem- 
ber, a  horrified  world  watched  as  the  ugly 
fist  of  communism  reasserted  its  dominion. 

I  went  to  Poland  this  past  November  for 
all  of  Thanksgiving  week.  I  wanted  to  find 
out  what  Poles  were  thinking  and  doing 
about  the  freedoms  they  briefly  had  and 
lost  five  years  ago.  I  learned  that  tanks  and 
giois  crushed  an  institution— Solidarity— but 
only  fanned  the  fires  of  the  indomitable 
Polish  spirit. 

Though  I  entered  and  exited  the  country 
lefally,  I  spent  my  time  there  meeting  and 
living  with  private  Poles  who  are  actively  re- 
sisting the  government's  repression.  None 
do  so  with  weapons  of  the  common  variety. 
They  fight  with  something  dictatorships 
regard  as  far  more  dangerous:  ideas. 

Some  of  the  people  I  interviewed  were 
visibly  active  when  Solidarity  was  legal  and 
are  now  privately  involved  in  keeping  it 
alive  underground.  Most  of  those  I  met. 
however,  are  active  on  behalf  of  a  newer 


group  composed  of  thousands  of  Polish  stu- 
dents and  intellectuals  and  called  the  "Free- 
dom an4  Peace  Movement." 

Officials  are  so  concerned  about  the  broad 
appeal  of  "Freedom  and  Peace"  to  young 
Poles  tttat  they  have  cracked  down  on  the 
group's  adherents  recently  even  as  they 
eased  up  on  better-known  Solidarity  activ- 
ists. The  concern  is  understandable  because 
the  agenda  of  "Freedom  and  Peace"  is  far 
more  radical  than  anything  Solidarity  ever 
pushed. 

It  waats  an  end  to  Poland's  membership 
in  the  Warsaw  Pact,  for  instance.  That's  the 
alliance  put  together  and  presided  over  by 
the  Soviet  Union.  The  group  was  originally 
formed  to  protest  the  arrest  of  those  who 
refused  to  take  the  oath  required  upon  in- 
duction into  the  military.  The  oath  swears 
allegiance  to  the  Soviet  Red  Army  as  well  as 
the  Polish  Army. 

"Pree<lom  and  Peace"  also  decries  "social- 
ist polliition"  (Cracow  in  southern  Poland  is 
the  most  polluted  city  in  Europe).  It  calls 
for  the  release  of  all  political  prisoners,  a 
completely  free  press,  expansion  of  private 
property,  free  elections,  and  equal  rights  for 
women. 

Quite  a  few  of  its  supporters  are  stridently 
anti-Soviet  and  ideologically  anti-commu- 
nist. In  open  defiance  of  the  regime,  they 
have  even  begun  to  raise  money  for  the 
relief  of  Afghans  made  refugees  in  the 
struggle  to  oust  the  Soviets  from  Afghani- 
stan. It's  doubtful  that  the  government  will 
ever  allow  the  funds  to  leave  the  country 
for  that  purjjose. 

I  asked  one  of  the  group's  spokesmen. 
Jacek  Czaputowicz,  why  he  and  a  growing 
number  of  others  are  taking  such  risks.  "To 
live  in  a  Poland  where  repression  governs 
without  challenge  would  be  unthinkable 
and  impossibly  hopeless,"  he  said.  In  the 
same  breath,  he  asked  that  his  words  be 
quoted  precisely  and  without  any  attempt 
to  disgidse  their  source. 

Another  movement  supporter  told  me 
that  Poles  have  drawn  considerable 
strength  from  the  knowledge  that  sympa- 
thy for  Eome  kind  of  resistaiKe  is  practically 
universal  outside  the  government:  "In 
Poland,  the  government  has  only  its  own 
police  to  enforce  its  will;  it  gets  no  coopera- 
tion fro|n  the  people." 

Poles  also  gather  courage  from  their  pro- 
found neligious  faith.  The  Catholic  Church 
in  Poland  exerts  an  influence  unequaled 
anywhere  else  in  the  communist  bloc.  The 
fact  that  the  Pope  himself  is  Polish  is  a 
source  Of  tremendous  pride  and  social  cohe- 
sion. 

In  spite  of  all  types  of  harassment— beat- 
ings, difappearances,  wiretapping,  imprison- 
ment, etc.— opposition  to  the  government  In 
Poland  seems  to  be  pervasive  and  becomes 
ever  bender.  Another  political  crisis  seems 
inevitattle  and  whether  it  comes  next  year 
or  several  years  down  the  road,  it  seems  cer- 
tain that  the  ideals  of  the  "FYeedom  and 
Peace  Movement"  will  play  a  major  role.  An 
entire  generation  may  well  take  up  its  pow- 
erful message. 

In  another  realm,  it  isn't  just  the  lack  of 
political  liberties  that  rankles  the  Poles. 
The  state  of  the  economy  produces  a  nag- 
ging exasperation  for  the  average  citizen. 
Communism's  promise  of  a  better  life  has 
given  way  to  appalling  dirt  and  safety  condi- 
tions in  factories,  sooty  air  that  chokes  and 
sickens  and  makes  a  Boise  inversion  seem 
positiv0ly  pristine,  substandard  and  sloppy 
health  care,  food  shortages,  widespread  cor- 
ruption of  party  officials,   and  a  housing 


crisis  that  would  spark  a  revolution  in  any 
Western  country. 

In  the  cities,  private  homes  are  virtually 
nonexistent  (except  for  those  who  run  the 
country).  The  typical  apartment  has  a  tiny 
kitchen  with  a  few  fragile  appliances,  a 
small  bathroom,  and  a  room  measuring  per- 
haps 12  feet  by  15  feet  that  serves  as  a  bed- 
room, living  room  and  dining  room.  Rent  is 
cheap,  but  the  average  waiting  time  to  get 
an  apartment  is  now  more  than  15  years.  In 
parts  of  Warsaw  and  Cracow  where  I  stayed, 
it  is  as  long  as  25  years. 

To  get  an  apartment  in  Poland  these  days 
basically  means  waiting  until  someone  dies. 

Reflecting  the  shambles  of  central  plan- 
ning, shortages  of  basic  foodstuffs  come  and 
go  as  inflation  rages  in  double  digits.  Poles 
complain  that  living  standards  are  two- 
thirds  what  they  were  in  1980.  The  Polish 
government  is  unable  even  to  make  the  in- 
terest payments  due  on  its  $35  billion  debt 
to  the  West.  Poland  has  became  yet  another 
entry  on  the  lengthening  list  of  economic 
basketcases  from  the  socialist  world. 

There  is  one  bright  spot:  the  black 
market.  Poles  are  illegally  producing  and 
trading  everything  from  magazines  to 
vodka.  Underground  theaters,  radio,  video- 
tapes, even  schools  are  flourishing.  As  Soli- 
darity's Wiktor  Kulerski  wrote  from  hiding: 
"This  movement  should  create  a  situation  in 
which  authorities  will  control  empty  stores, 
but  not  the  market;  the  employment  of 
workers,  but  not  their  livelihood;  the  offi- 
cial media,  but  not  the  circulation  of  infor- 
mation: printing  plants,  but  not  the  publish- 
ing movement;  the  mail  and  telephones,  but 
not  conamunications;  and  the  school  system, 
but  not  education." 

That's  the  Polish  spirit  in  a  nutshell— in 
the  midst  of  adversity,  proud,  fearless,  and 
unconquered. 

Don't  mistake  the  lack  of  headlines  and 
world  attention  as  a  sign  that  Poles  are 
silent  and  docile.  Beneath  the  veneer,  life  in 
Poland  is  proving  every  day  that  commu- 
nism and  human  nature  are  as  incompatible 
as  fire  and  ice. 

A  Valuable  Lesson  About  Sausagolocy 
(By  Lawrence  W.  Reed) 

Have  you  ever  wondered  why  toilet  paper 
in  communist  countries  is  so  difficult  to 
find?  I  can  verify  from  firsthand  experience 
in  Russia,  China,  Nicaragua  and  Poland  and 
from  reliable  reports  out  of  many  other 
East-bloc  nations,  that  the  stuff  is  often  as 
scarce  as  hen's  teeth.  While  visiting  the 
Soviet  Union  last  August,  I  learned  some- 
thing that  may  or  may  not  explain  this  phe- 
nomenon. 

"Have  you  eaten  any  sausage  since  you've 
arrived  in  Russia?"  a  friend  from  Leningrad 
asked. 

"As  a  matter  of  fact,  yes,"  I  replied.  "Last 
night  at  dinner  we  had  sausage  which  I 
thought  was  rather  good."  I  described  it  for 
him. 

"That's  it,"  my  friend  said  as  he  broke 
into  a  smile.  "My  wife  and  I  never  eat  that. 
We  have  friends  who  work  in  the  sausage 
factory  and  the  government  has  them  put 
toilet  paper  in  the  sausage  to  'extend'  it." 

Upon  arrival  home.  I  called  a  Polish 
friend  in  Boise  to  tell  him  of  my  trip. 
"Guess  what  they  put  in  the  sausage  in 
Russia?"  I  asked  him. 

Without  a  moment's  hesitation,  he  re- 
plied, "I  know— toilet  paper.  We  used  to  do 
that  in  Poland  too." 

In  Poland,  toilet  paper  is  not  quite  a 
luxury,  but  it  isn't  uncommon  for  Poles  to 
stand  in  line  for  hours  at  a  time  to  buy  a 


few  rolls.  When  a  shipment  arrives  at  a 
store,  lines  form  quickly  and  the  entire 
stock  may  be  exhausted  before  the  day  is 
out.  If  you're  at  the  back  of  the  line,  you 
may  grow  weary  of  the  wait,  only  to  be  dis- 
appointed when  the  stuff  is  gone  before 
your  turn. 

Shortly  before  my  recent  visit  to  the 
country,  it  was  reported  that  production 
was  running  about  100  million  rolls  short  of 
demand  each  year.  The  government  regular- 
ly repeats  a  pledge  that  few  Poles  take  seri- 
ously anymore:  that  the  Ministry  of  Chemi- 
cal and  Light  Industry  will  soon  expand  sup- 
plies to  meet  the  demand.  Meantime,  frus- 
trated Poles  have  discovered  a  second, 
rather  unconventional  use  for  Trybuna 
Ludu,  the  Communist  Party's  official  news- 
paper. 

The  lines  for  sausage,  incidentally,  are  not 
so  long. 

Visit  to  Auschwitz  on  Thanksgiving  1986 
A  Memorable  Event 

(By  Lawrence  W.  Reed) 
Most  people  can  remember  a  particularly 
special  Thanksgiving.  Maybe  the  food  was 
especially  good  or  abundant,  or  some  very 
special  relatives  came  for  dinner,  or  Mother 
Nature  dumped  a  foot  of  snow  that  day. 

For  me.  Thanksgiving  1986  will  probably 
never  be  eclipsed  by  another  one.  That  was 
the  day,  Nov.  27,  when  I  visited  Oswiecim, 
better  known  as  "Auschwitz." 

It  was  here  that  the  worst  crimes  of  the 
Nazi  Holocaust  were  inflicted.  Nearly  four 
million  human  beings,  drawn  from  every 
country  Hitler  occupied,  perished  here  as  a 
result  of  forced  labor  or  execution.  Most 
were  Jewish,  all  were  innocent  victims  of  a 
demented  regime  the  world  must  never 
forget. 

The  Auschwitz  extermination  camp  is 
barely  an  hour's  drive  from  Poland's  third- 
largest  city,  Cracow.  It's  not  the  sort  of 
place  Poles  throng  to  see;  I  counted  no  more 
than  5  other  visitors  in  the  entire  camp  that 
day. 

Over  the  wrought-iron  entrance  gate  are 
the  words  the  Nazis  cynically  intended  as  a 
greeting  to  new  prisoners.  It  says,  "Arbeit 
Macht  FVei"— German  for  "Work  Makes 
You  Free."  Just  a  short  distance  inside  is 
the  spot  where  a  Nazi  officer  stood,  choos- 
ing which  prisoners  would  die  immediately 
and  which  would  be  worked  to  death. 

I  walked  inside  a  chamber  used  to  gas  as 
many  as  200  people  at  a  time.  Adjacent  to  it 
were  ovens  where  corpses  were  unceremon- 
iously stacked  and  burned  like  cordwood. 

The  building  where  Dr.  Mengele  carried 
out  his  gruesome  "medical"  experiments  on 
living  beings  is  at  Auschwitz,  amid  the  rows 
of  blockhouses.  So  is  the  infamous  "Wall  of 
Death."  a  site  where  20,000  prisoners  met 
their  end. 

So  much  of  what  I  saw  at  Auschwitz  is  not 
fit  to  print  here  even  if  I  could  describe  it. 
The  evil  one  feels  there  is  palpable,  ghastly, 
and  beyond  words. 

I  am  still  grateful,  however,  that  I  saw 
that  place  on  Thanksgiving  Day  1986.  More 
than  all  the  books  I  could  ever  read,  it  made 
me  understand  the  horror  of  evil's  poten- 
tial, and  appreciate  the  gifts  of  life  and  free- 
dom. 


[From  The  Idaho  Statesman,  February  15, 
1987] 

Economist  Finds  Poland  "Socialist  Baskst 
Cass" 

(By  Lawrence  W.  Reed) 
Five  years  after  Poland  cracked  down  on 
society  to  crush  the  independent  trade 
union  Solidarity,  most  Americans  probably 
think  Poland  is  a  pacified  and  docile  society, 
a  country  of  perhaps  reluctant  but  general- 
ly obedient  subjects.  So  much  for  false  im- 
pressions. Poland  is  nothing  of  the  kind. 

Beset  by  political  oppression,  food  short- 
ages and  a  socialist  system  that  produces 
more  headaches  than  goods,  Poles  are  dodg- 
ing and  weaving  around  the  communist 
regime  of  Gen.  Wojciech  Jaruzelski  in  ways 
that  defy  a  foreigner's  imagination.  What  is 
percolating  in  Poland  constitutes  such  a 
profound  challenge  to  Marxist  dogma  that 
it  seems  sure  to  put  the  government  on  a 
collision  course  again  with  its  own  people. 

I  went  to  Poland  for  seven  days  in  Novem- 
ber to  glimpse  something  of  the  nature  and 
effectiveness  of  those  who  oppose  the  gov- 
ernment there.  Escorted  by  activitists  in  Po- 
land's newest  and  fastest-growing  opposition 
group,  known  as  the  "Freedom  and  Peace 
Movement,"  I  conducted  many  hours  of 
interviews  in  Warsaw  and  Krakow.  What  I 
discovered  goes  far  beyond  anything  I  had 
expected. 

MUCH  TO  oppose 

To  begin  with,  there  is  much  for  the  oppo- 
sition in  Poland  to  oppose.  Communism's 
promise  of  a  better  life  has  given  way  to  ap- 
palling direct  and  safety  conditions  in  work 
places,  sooty  air  that  makes  a  Boise  inver- 
sion seem  positively  pristine,  frequent  short- 
ages of  everything  from  gasoline  to  toilet 
paper,  luxury  living  for  party  officials  while 
the  masses  live  at  two-thirds  the  1980  stand- 
ard, and  a  housing  crisis  that  would  spark  a 
revolution  in  any  industralized  country. 

The  long  lines  that  ttre  so  much  a  part  of 
life  in  socialist  countries  are  prevalent  in 
Poland,  too,  though  they  seem  to  be  short- 
er. Double-digit  inflation  in  the  past  two 
years  simply  put  many  goods  out  of  reach 
altogether  for  many  people. 

In  Krakow,  where  two  pounds  of  butter 
cost  100  zlotys  five  years  ago.  the  same 
amount  is  priced  at  500  today.  Lemons  were 
30  zlotys  for  a  small  quantity  then,  600  now. 
Bread  was  12  five  years  ago,  now  it's  50. 
Meat  and  gasoline  are  among  the  items  ra- 
tioned. 

(The  official  exchange  rate  is  200  zlotys  to 
the  dollar;  the  black-market  rate  is  800  to 
the  dollar.) 

Shortages  of  materials  and  spare  parts  are 
so  common  that  factories  are  idle  for  12 
hours  of  the  average  42-hour  workweek. 
Toilet  paper  production  is  so  far  behind 
demsLnd  that  some  Poles  have  discovered  a 
second  use  for  Trybuna  Ludu.  the  official 
communist  Party  newspaper. 

A  27-year-old  student  at  Jaglellonian  Uni- 
versity in  Krakow  told  me  that  10  years  ago, 
a  salary  of  5.000  zlotys  a  month  was  enough 
to  get  by  comfortably.  "Now  I  get  20,000 
zlotys  and  that's  not  enough."  he  said. 

1  5-YEAR  HOUSING  WAIT 

He  also  complained  that  the  quality  of 
many  goods  has  declined.  Shoes  that  last 
more  than  six  months  of  normal  wear,  for 
instance,  are  hard  to  find  except  at  exorbi- 
tant prices. 

The  housing  shortage  is  so  bad  that  the 
average  waiting  time  to  get  an  apartment  is 
between    15    and    20    years.    In    parts    of 
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Wanaw.  the  wait  la  aa  lone  as  25  years— In 
other  wordi.  unto  aomeone  dies. 

But  throocbout  my  visit,  I  couldn't  help 
but  notice  the  contrasts  between  Poland 
and  what  I  ban  otaerved  on  previous  jour- 
neys Into  the  Soviet  Union.  In  that  context, 
Poland  eomes  out  the  winner  Poles  are 
btendller  and  anile  more  easily  than  Rus- 
■lanK  Polish  storefronts  are   much   more 

nnlArflil  kimI  atlrae±lvt>:  tli*  Bren«r&l  aniwar- 


THK  UNDERGROUND 

Solidarity's  Wiktor  Kulerski  outlined  the 
parallel  society  when  he  wrote  this  while  in 
hiding:  "This  movement  should  create  a  sit- 
uation In  which  authorities  will  control 
eaipty  stores,  but  not  the  market;  the  em- 
ployment of  workers,  but  not  their  liveli- 
hood; the  official  media,  but  not  the  circula- 
tion of  information;  printing  plants,  but  not 
the  Dublishins  movement:  the  mail  and  tele- 


tremely  knowledgeable  of  world  affairs  and 
on  the  ideological  offensive.  They  are  rest- 
less for  change  and  willing  to  endure  impris- 
onment or  worse  to  make  change  happen. 

The  issue  that  brought  Freedom  and 
Peace  hito  existence  in  1985  was  the  refusal 
of  more  and  more  young  people  to  take  the 
oath  required  upon  induction  Into  the  mili- 
tary. They  are  not  pacifists,  but  they  do 
object  to  swearins  alleeiance  to  the  Soviet 
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One  man  searched  my  clothes  thoroughly 
and  then  my  wallet.  I  had  said  twice  that  I 
had  no  Polish  money,  but  he  found  two 
small  bills  I  kept  as  sovenlrs.  But  he  showed 
no  interest.  Seizing  nothing,  he  ordered  me 
to  get  dressed  again.  It  was  no  warmer  than 
55  degrees  In  the  airport,  so  I  was  happy  to 
comply. 

later,  at  another  part  of  the  airport,  I  was 
questioned  about  who  I  had  been  with  and 
where  I  had  stayed  in  Poland.  I  told  them  as 


I  think  what  is  happening  in  Poland  today 
is  probably  the  most  underrated  develop- 
ment in  Eastern  Europe  since  World  War  II. 
It  really  deserves  much  more  attention  than 
it  has  received  in  the  West,  and  I  think  in 
time  it  will  get  that  attention. 

Q.  Could  you  describe  your  impressions  of 
Poland's  underground  press? 

A.  There  are  many  publishing  houses  of 
all  sizes  in  Poland.  If  you  take  just  the  top 
seven     publishing     houses,     they     produce 


create  that  .  .  .  There  is  no  "leader"  of  this 
whole  thing,  and  that's  the  beauty  of  it.  It  is 
a  spontaneous,  but  increasingly  better  orga- 
nized, parallel  society. 

Q.  Is  this  a  sign  that  the  anti-communist 
movement  in  Poland  is  maturing? 

A.  Oh,  it's  very  much  a  sign  of  maturity- 
no  question.  For  instance,  the  kind  of  litera- 
ture that  they're  reading,  hard-core  free 
market  works  by  people  like  von  Mises  and 
Hayek.  That  indicates  a  level  of  sophlstica- 
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Wanaw.  the  wait  is  u  lone  u  25  yews— In 
other  wordB.  until  aomeone  dies. 

But  throucbout  ray  visit,  I  couldn't  help 
but  notloe  the  ocmtruts  between  Poland 
and  what  I  haw  obaerved  on  previous  jour- 
neya  into  the  Soviet  Union.  In  that  context, 
Poland  oomea  out  the  winner  Poles  are 
MendUer  and  smile  more  easily  than  Rus- 
siana:  PoUab  storefronts  are  much  more 
colorful  and  attractive:  the  general  appear- 
ance of  PoUah  cities  is  a  Wt  less  drab  and 
monotonous  than  Russian  cities. 

A  fascination  with  Americans  and  Ameri- 
can culture  helps  to  distract  many  Poles 
froaa  their  economic  woes.  Polish  children 
iriay  "Cowboys  and  Indians"  and  yearn  for 
4BMrican  chewinc  gum.  Old  Bill  Hailey  and 
the  Comets  record  command  a  premium  on 
the  lecal  market.  A  very  popular  radio  show 
features  country  music  from  the  United 
States  and  is  called  aU  the  Roads  Lead  to 
Nashville.  Hot  do«s.  the  ubiquitous  "OK! " 
and  a  quiet  popularity  of  Ronald  Reagan 
underscore  a  society  that  feels  a  stronger 
bond  to  America  than  to  its  neighbor  imme- 
diately to  the  East,  the  Soviet  Union. 

Another  distraction  Is  the  bane  of  alcohol- 
ism. I  saw  men  in  drunken  stupors  stagger- 
inc  down  alleys  or  sprawled  on  doorsteps 
with  appaUinc  frequency. 

roancN  debt 

In  its  trade  relations  with  non-Communist 
nationii.  Poland  as  a  whole  is  in  a  stupor. 
Use  govemmoit  is  not  able  even  to  make 
the  interest  payments  on  its  nearly  (35  bil- 
lion external  debt.  Both  imports  and  ex- 
ports are  Ht«maiiy  low  for  a  partially  Indus- 
trmltaed  nation  of  38  million  people. 

Clearly,  the  Polish  economy  is  yet  another 
soriallst  basket  case  and  a  source  of  much 
discontent.  But  Poles  have  seen  even  worse 
eoonomlc  times  before. 

What  motivates  today's  antigovemment 
activism  are  political  realities,  not  econom- 
nic  problems.  Change  the  political  structure 
to  diffuse  power  and  break  the  monopoly  of 
the  Communist  Party,  say  leading  spokes- 
men for  the  Polish  underground,  and  the 
eeooomic  problems  will  go  away. 

The  New  York-based  Lawyers  Committee 
for  Human  Rights  recently  issued  a  report 
that  details  systematic  and  brutal  repres- 
sion by  the  Warsaw  government.  It  con- 
demns the  "100  percent  conviction  rate"  in 
the  new  system  of  48-hour  trials  for  political 
dissidents,  the  "persistent  practice  of  vio- 
lence by  police  under  which  defendants  in 
custody  have  been  beaten  with  regularity, 
and  even  murdered,"  and  prosecutions  of 
harmless  political  activity. 

Not  even  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 
which  commands  the  loyalties  of  90  percent 
of  Poles,  is  immune.  In  a  case  that  shocked 
the  world,  agents  of  the  secret  police  in  Oc- 
tobN  1984  abducted,  tortured  and  murdered 
"Solidarity's  favorite  priest."  Father  Jerzy 
Popielusczko.  Three  officers  were  convicted 
in  that  killing.  Other  priests  who  have 
spoken  out  against  the  regime  have  simply 
disappeared. 

This  is  a  country  in  which  even  the 
famous  logo  of  Solidarity,  written  in  its  fa- 
miliar Jaunty  style,  cannot  legally  appear 
anywhere. 

In  this  situation,  the  always  resourceful 
Poles  have  actually  formed  a  second,  alter- 
native society.  This  "parallel  Poland"  comes 
complete  with  private,  illegal  versions  of  vir- 
tually every  aspect  of  official  life— including 
the  press,  education,  insurance,  theater  and 
the  arta,'  radio,  health  care  and  exchange 
rates. 


THE  nNDEXGROUND 

Solidarity's  Wiktor  Kulerski  outlined  the 
parallel  society  when  he  wrote  this  while  in 
hiding:  "This  movement  should  create  a  sit- 
uation In  which  authorities  will  control 
eaipty  stores,  but  not  the  market;  the  em- 
ployment of  workers,  but  not  their  liveli- 
hood; the  official  media,  but  not  the  circula- 
tion of  information;  printing  plants,  but  not 
the  publishing  movement:  the  mail  and  tele- 
phones, but  not  communications:  and  the 
school  system,  but  not  education." 

At  a  dliuier  party  one  evening  in  Krakow, 
hosted  secretly  for  me  by  several  under- 
ground printers.  I  was  dazzled  with  the 
soope  of  what  my  hosts  called  "independent 
publishing  ventures."  They  had  translated 
a*d  printed  works  by  Alexander  Solzheni- 
tayn.  Irving  Krlstol,  Michael  Novak.  George 
Orwell.  Milton  Friedman  and  Ayn  Rand, 
among  others.  I  was  able  to  smuggle  two 
works  out  of  the  country:  Orwell's  Animal 
Farm  and  Novak's  The  Spirit  of  Democratic 
Capitalism. 

That  particular  dinner  party  featured 
some  of  the  best  food  of  the  week,  including 
a  delicious  Polish  sauerkraut-like  dish 
known  as  "Bigos."  I  asked  permission  to 
take  a  photograph  of  the  table  filled  with  a 
dozen  colorful  dishes  and  was  politely  re- 
fused. 

"If  the  authorities  ever  get  your  film,  they 
will  use  the  picture  as  propoganda— to  com- 
plain that  the  underground  eats  like  rich 
capitalists."  said  one  of  my  hosts.  Almost  ev- 
erything I  ate  that  evening  had  been  se- 
cured at  considerable  sacrifice  through  ille- 
gal channels. 

"Where  do  you  get  the  paper  for  all  this 
printing?"  I  inquired.  The  response  made 
me  roar  with  laughter:  "We  get  it  two  ways. 
We  smuggle  some  in  from  the  West,  and  we 
steal  the  rest  from  Communists,  which  we 
regard  as  recovering  property  which  was 
stolen  in  the  first  place." 

Later  in  the  week.  I  learned  from  a  profes- 
sor at  the  University  of  Warsaw  that  eco- 
nbmics  students  there  are  quietly  required 
to  read  some  of  the  greatest  works  of  free 
market  scholars— all  banned  in  Poland. 

ILLICIT  PUBLISHING 

Seven  illicit  publishing  houses  in  the 
country  together  produce  200  books  a  year 
in  editions  of  up  to  10.000.  according  to  the 
New  York  Times.  When  the  government  re- 
cently mounted  a  campaign  to  confiscate 
the  cars  of  their  distributors,  the  publishers 
banded  together  and  formed  their  own  un- 
derground insurance  company  to  cover  the 
confiscation  of  cars,  paper  and  materials. 

Meanwhile,  entire  "underground  universi- 
ties" flourish  in  the  major  cities,  holding 
classes  and  conducting  research  in  the  most 
unlikely  places:  warehouses,  basements, 
churches  and  even  the  state's  own  universi- 
ty buildings  after  hours. 

On  the  black  market.  Poles  are  producing 
and  trading  everything  from  vodka  to  auto- 
mobiles. 

All  this  activity  "under  the  table"  sup- 
ports and  encourages  an  ever  bolder  politi- 
cal opposition.  In  recent  months,  the  group 
which  has  concerned  the  government  more 
than  even  the  smoldering  remnants  of  Soli- 
darity is  the  one  which  arranged  my  sched- 
ule and  provided  my  escorts— Freedom  and 
Peace . 

RESTLESS  FOR  CHANGE 

In  meetings  with  dozens  of  these  Poles  in 
their  late  teens,  20s  and  early  30s,  I  was 
stunned  by  their  depth  of  commitment  and 
high  degree  of  sophistication.  They  are  the 
latelligentsla  of  Polish  anti-Communists,  ex- 
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tremely  Imowledgeable  of  world  affairs  and 
on  the  ideological  offensive.  They  are  rest- 
less for  change  and  willing  to  endure  Impris- 
onment or  worse  to  make  change  happen. 

The  issue  that  brought  Freedom  and 
Peace  bito  existence  in  1985  was  the  refusal 
of  more  and  more  young  people  to  take  the 
oath  required  upon  Induction  Into  the  mili- 
tary. They  are  not  pacifists,  but  they  do 
object  to  swearing  allegiance  to  the  Soviet 
Union  and  its  Warsaw  Pact  alliance. 

Through  hunger  strikes,  sit-ins,  petition 
drives  and  acts  of  civil  disobedience.  Free- 
dom and  Peace  activists  and  sympathizers 
have  sought  with  some  success  to  pressure 
the  government  to  release  from  prison  those 
who  refuse  the  oath. 

In  spite  of  all  manner  of  harassment- 
beatings,  torture,  wiretapping,  imprison- 
ment, etc.— Freedom  and  Peace  has  only 
broadened  its  appeal  and  its  agenda. 

It  condemns  pollution  that  has  wreaked 
havoc  on  the  air  and  water  in  Poland. 

It  champions  equal  rights  for  women,  and 
the  democratic  ideals  of  a  free  press  and 
free  elections.  Its  members  read  and  distrib- 
ute literature  that  criticizes  the  planned 
economy,  pokes  fun  at  Marxist  dogma,  and 
calls  for  a  "free  enterprise  liberation"  of  the 
Polish  economy. 

This  is  strong  stuff  to  be  said  and  done  in 
a  captive  nation,  but  Poles  throughout  their 
tortured  history  have  always  shown  they 
are  up  to  the  task.  Freedom  and  Peace  is 
carrying  on  in  a  grand  tradition  of  Polish 
patriots— and  maybe  even  expanding  the 
limits  of  creative,  non-violent  combat. 

Visiting  this  troubled  but  intriguing  place 
called  Poland  renewed  my  appreciation  for 
those  who  struggle  against  oppression. 
What  the  people  of  Poland  mu.":t  endure  is 
appalling,  but  how  they  cope  wl'  h  it  is  fasci- 
nating.| 

Poles  Confiscate  Film.  Tapes 
(By  Lawrence  W.  Reed) 

The  plane  for  Paris  was  to  depart  Warsaw 
at  2:30  p.m.  Dec.  1.  After  an  exhausting 
week  of  meeting  privately  with  people  who 
oppose  the  Polish  government.  I  was  look- 
ing forward  to  an  uneventful  departure  and 
quiet  flight. 

Polish  customs  officials  had  other  plans; 
the  government  had  learned  something  of 
my  activities  in  the  country.  How  or  from 
whom  I  never  can  be  certain. 

As  the  line  of  passengers  formed  in  front 
of  the  first  customs  checkpoint,  an  an- 
nouncement was  made  that  the  flight  would 
be  delayed,  but  no  new  departure  time  was 
posted.  I  noticed  that  the  line  was  moving 
quickly,  with  each  person  stopping  for  no 
more  than  30  seconds  as  an  agent  examined 
his  paxport. 

I  knew  there  was  a  problem  when  the 
agent  took  what  seemed  like  several  min- 
utes looking  at  me,  checking  my  passport, 
then  looking  at  me  again.  He  made  three 
phone  calls,  and  moments  later,  two  uni- 
formed men.  one  with  a  pistol  at  his  side, 
appeared  and  ordered  me  to  haul  my  suit- 
case to  a  nearby  bench  and  open  it.  For  the 
next  two  hours.  I  was  subjected  to  searching 
and  questioning. 

The  man  who  went  through  my  suitcase 
quickly  found  seven  casette  tapes  (that  con- 
tained hours  of  interviews)  and  six  rolls  of 
exposed  film.  That  was  the  last  I  saw  of 
them. 

The  moment  the  door  closed.  I  was  told 
brusquely.  "Take  your  clothes  off."  I  did  as 
I  was  told. 


One  man  searched  my  clothes  thoroughly 
and  then  my  wallet.  I  had  said  twice  that  I 
had  no  Polish  money,  but  he  found  two 
small  bills  I  kept  as  sovenlrs.  But  he  showed 
no  Interest.  Seizing  nothing,  he  ordered  me 
to  get  dressed  again.  It  was  no  warmer  than 
55  degrees  in  the  airport,  so  I  was  happy  to 
comply. 

Later,  at  another  part  of  the  airport.  I  was 
questioned  about  who  I  had  t>een  with  and 
where  I  had  stayed  in  Poland.  I  told  them  as 
little  as  possible,  according  to  a  plan  worked 
out  with  my  hosts. 

Also,  the  authorities  no  doubt  were  disap- 
pointed when  they  listened  to  the  tapes,  be- 
cause my  hosts  and  I  had  built  in  some  pre- 
cautions that  would  render  the  materials  of 
little  value  to  anyone  but  me. 

At  my  insistence,  the  customs  authorities 
gave  me  a  form  that  itemized  what  had 
been  confiscated.  They  said  that  if  I  sent  it 
to  the  U.S.  Embassy  in  Warsaw,  the  Ameri- 
cans could  petition  the  government  for  its 
release. 

Meantime.  I  was  sure  I  had  missed  the 
flight,  but  at  4:20.  I  was  told  to  board  the 
aircraft.  They  had  enough  "courtesy"  to 
hold  it  up  just  for  me. 

Since,  the  office  of  Sen.  Steve  Symms.  R- 
Idaho.  and  the  U.S.  Embassy  have  tried  to 
get  my  material  back,  without  luck. 

[From  the  Washington  Inquirer.  Feb.  20. 
1987] 

Poland:  "A  Revolution  in  Ideas" 

Lawrence  Reed  is  the  Executive  Director 
of  the  Center  for  the  Study  of  Market  Al- 
ternatives, a  pro-free  market  think  tank 
based  in  Caldwell.  Idaho.  Mr.  Reed,  who  is 
also  a  weekly  newspaper  columnist  for 
Idaho's  two  largest  newspapers,  has  spent 
much  of  his  time  over  the  last  two  years 
travelling  across  the  globe.  He  has  visited  14 
countries,  including  communist  China.  Nica- 
ragua. Haiti  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

Late  last  year.  Reed  had  the  opportunity 
to  visit  Poland,  and  meet  with  members  of 
the  country's  vast  anti-government  under- 
ground. He  spent  a  week  with  Polish  demo- 
cratic activists,  and  divided  his  visit  between 
the  cities  of  Warsaw  and  Krakow,  both  hot- 
beds of  anti-government  activity. 

(The  following  interview  with  Lawrence 
Reed  was  conducted  by  Pete  LaBarbera  on 
February  11.) 

Q:  What  surprised  you  most  during  your 
visit  to  Poland? 

A:  I  was  amazed  at  the  extent  of  the 
Polish  underground,  and  its  techniques  for 
opposing  the  government  and  living  in  a 
police  state.  By  all  indications  from  my  visit. 
and  being  in  touch  with  Poles  in  America, 
the  Polish  underground  rivals  any  under- 
ground in  any  Eastern  European  country 
.  .  .  Virtually  every  aspect  of  legal  official 
life  has  its  underground  or  black  market 
counterpart,  including  theatre  and  the  arts, 
insurance  companies,  printing  press  estab- 
lishments, banks— you  name  it.  If  it's  legal, 
they're  also  doing  the  same  thing  illegally 
under  the  table. 

Now  this  is  a  deliberate  attempt  by  Polish 
people  to  solve  the  problem  of  living  in  a 
police  state  that  has  the  Soviet  Union  right 
next  door.  The  Poles  know  that  even  if  they 
could  t>e  successful  at  overthrowing  their 
own  government,  freedom  wouldn't  last  be- 
cau.se  the  Soviets  would  come  to  the  rescue 
of  the  Marxist  regime  in  Warsaw.  The 
people  have  decided  to  live  their  lives  as 
much  as  i>osslble  as  they  choose,  by  going 
underground  and  just  thumbing  their  noses 
at  the  government. 


I  think  what  is  happening  In  Poland  today 
is  probably  the  most  underrated  develop- 
ment in  Eastern  Europe  since  World  War  II. 
It  really  deserves  much  more  attention  than 
it  has  received  in  the  West,  and  I  think  In 
time  it  will  get  that  attention. 

Q.  Could  you  describe  your  impressions  of 
Poland's  underground  press? 

A.  There  are  many  publishing  houses  of 
all  sizes  in  Poland.  If  you  take  just  the  top 
seven  publishing  houses,  they  produce 
about  200  different  books  a  year,  some  of 
them  in  editions  of  as  many  as  10.000.  These 
works  run  the  gamut  from  arts  and  litera- 
ture ...  to  hard-core  free  market  political 
and  conomic  works. 

The  Poles  are  reprinting  and  distributing 
the  best  of  the  free  market  scholars:  F.A. 
Hayek.  Ludwig  von  Mises.  Murray  Roth- 
bard.  Ayn  Rand.  Milton  Friedman.  These 
are  becoming  very  popular  scholars  in 
Poland. 

Q.  Are  political  boolu  also  circulating? 

A.  Yes.  although  I  had  my  film  and  tapes 
confiscated.  I  was  able  to  get  out  of  the 
country  a  copy  of  George  Orwell's  Animal 
Farm  and  Michael  Novak's  The  Spirit  of 
Democratic  Capitalism— both  of  which  have 
l)€en  translated  into  Polish  and  printed  in 
the  underground  press. 

When  it  comes  to  pro-freedom  books,  you 
name  it  and  they've  usually  got  it  ...  In 
fact,  we're  cooperating  with  the  Mises  Insti- 
tute in  Washington  in  shipping  over  via  un- 
derground contacts  in  Europe  large  quanti- 
ties of  freedom  boolcs  .  .  .  The  Polish  police 
state  is  a  giant  sieve,  and  anti-communist 
literature  is  just  pouring  through  it. 

Q.  Surely,  the  Communist  regime  is  crack- 
ing down  on  this  subversive  activity? 

A.  Yes.  They  are  trying  to  crack  down,  but 
it's  just  impoi^ibie  because  many  times,  for 
example,  people  are  printing  these  works  on 
the  government's  own  printing  presses,  or 
with  the  government's  own  paF>er.  The 
reason  for  that  is  that  many  of  the  people 
who  work  in  government  publishing  houses 
really  side  with  the  underground,  and  they 
smuggle  paper  out  of  the  government  facto- 
ries .  .  .  and  sometimes  after  hours  they 
even  will  collaborate  in  the  use  of  those  gov- 
ernment press  to  print  underground  materi- 
al. 

Q.  It  seems  strange  that  the  underground 
can  print  whole  runs  of  books  and  not  get 
caught.  Is  there  simply  too  much  going  on 
for  the  government  to  stop  it? 

A.  That's  right.  Everybody's  doing  it.  The 
government  closes  down  one.  and  probably 
in  time  another  two  will  open  up.  They  just 
can't  control  it. 

Q.  This  is  how  the  Poles  achieve  relative 
"freedom."  isn't  it? 

A.  Yes.  And  they  have  become  the  freest 
people  in  Eastern  Europe  only  because 
they've  made  themselves  free  of  the  govern- 
ment, not  because  the  government  took  any 
steps  to  free  them. 

Q.  Is  it  fair  to  say  that  this  type  of  dissi- 
dent activity  has  spread  to  all  areas  of 
Polish  society— that  it  is  not  simply  limited 
to  the  intellectuals? 

A.  Well,  of  course  the  intellectuals  are 
leading  the  charge  when  it  comes  to  under- 
ground printing,  but  as  I  said,  everything 
the  people  can  do  officially  and  legally  they 
are  also  doing  in  the  underground.  What  is 
developing  in  Poland  is  a  genuine  parallel 
society. 

Q.  Has  there  developed  any  kind  of  unoffi- 
cial ruling  hierarehy  in  the  underground, 
the  emergence  of  an  alternate  government? 
A.  No,  there's  no  alternate  government, 
and  I  don't  think  there's  any  attempt  to 


create  that  .  .  .  There  is  no  "leader"  of  this 
whole  thing,  and  that's  the  beauty  of  it.  It  is 
a  spontaneous,  but  increasingly  better  orga- 
nized, parallel  society. 

Q.  Is  this  a  sign  that  the  anti-communist 
movement  in  Poland  is  maturing? 

A.  Oh.  it's  very  much  a  sign  of  maturity- 
no  question.  For  instance,  the  kind  of  litera- 
ture that  they're  reading,  hard-core  free 
market  works  by  people  like  von  Mises  and 
Hayek.  That  indicates  a  level  of  sophistica- 
tion that  a  dozen  years  ago  the  rest  of  us  In 
the  West  would  never  have  dreamed  could 
happen  In  Poland. 

Q.  The  universities  must  be  bases  of  oppo- 
sition to  the  government? 

A.  Yes.  that  is  true.  I  talked  with  profes- 
sors at  Iwth  the  University  of  Warsaw  In 
the  capital  and  Jagiellonian  University  In 
Krakow,  who  are  using  free  market  books 
printed  by  the  Underground  as  texts  In 
their  classes! 

Q.  Aren't  there  spies  or  government  In- 
formers who  could  get  these  professors  in 
trouble? 

A.  Well,  the  only  way  I  can  explain  it  is 
that  this  thing  has  become  so  pervasive  that 
they  get  away  with  it  because  everybody's 
reading  it.  and  everybody  believes  it!  I 
mean,  these  guys  were  telling  me  tliat 
nobody  believes  in  Marxism  anymore,  aside 
from  a  handful  at  the  top  in  the  govern- 
ment. 

Q.  So.  in  this  atmosphere,  has  the  State 
resigned  itself  to  ideological  defeat? 

A.  Sort  of.  Even  they  have  lost  their  vigor. 
They're  tired.  They  know  their  Marxist  slo- 
gans fall  on  deaf  ears.  One  professor  I  spoke 
with  suspects  that  even  many  in  the  govern- 
ment don't  believe  it  anymore. 

Q.  Could  you  describe  the  anti-Soviet  sen- 
timent in  Poland? 

A.  All  you  need  to  do  is  mention  the  name 
Soviet  Union  .  .  .  and  you  find  a  very  deep- 
seated  hatred  for  the  Russians  .  .  .  The 
Poles  look  upon  [Communist  leader  WoJ- 
ciech]  Jaruzelski  as  a  Russian  in  Polish  uni- 
form. 

Another  manifestation  of  that  attitude  I 
heard  was  that  a  lot  of  the  young  people  I 
talked  to  said  the  Polish  army  would  not  be 
reliable  in  the  event  of  an  attack  on  the 
West,  and  that  many  of  them  would  pick  up 
their  guns  and  head  east. 

Q.  Were  the  Polish  activists  you  spoke 
with  worried  that  Western  leaders  are 
taking  Jaruzelski  too  seriously? 

A.  Yes,  they  asked  me  to  go  home  and  tell 
.  .  .  whoever  would  listen  that  they  don't 
like  the  U.S.  easing  up  on  the  JaruzelsiKi 
regime.  Even  worse  to  them  is  the  idea  that 
credits  might  someday  be  extended  again  to 
his  regime— they  want  the  West  to  put  the 
screws  to  the  Jaruzelski  regime. 

Q.  So  what  is  the  reaction  of  anti-govem- 
ment  activists  when  they  see  Jaruzelski 
being  treated  with  such  respect  by  Western 
governments,  as  occurred  during  his  recent 
European  tour? 

A.  It's  disgusting  to  them.  They  view  these 
gullible  Westerners  as  incredibly  naive.  And 
they  also  think  this  sort  of  thing  is  suicidal 
for  the  West  .  .  .  Many  Poles  would  ask  me, 
"Why  do  you  do  this?  .  .  .  Why  do  you  give 
these  guys  legitimacy?  "Why  do  you  give 
them  loans  and  credits?  It  just  boggles  their 
minds  that  America  in  particular  isn't 
tougher  on  regimes  like  Jaruzelski 's. 

Q.  Do  the  Polish  people  regard  themselves 
as  "anti-communists."  as  you  would  call 
yourself  anti-communist? 

A.  Certainly,  the  intellectuals  do.  Intellec- 
tually. Poland  is  an  anti-communist  hotbed. 
But.  of  course,  the  average  Pole,  probably 
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as  those  who  carry  guns.  More  power  to  the 
warriors,  but  we  also  need  those  who  are  ac- 


Warsaw   that  when  they  once  asked  resi- 
dents on  the  air  to  blink  their  lights  to  Indi- 


Roger  Sherman,  speaking  for  the  dele- 
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JiMt  like  tbe  avence  Ameticmn.  goes  to  work 
each  day.  and  is  coDcemed  more  about  what 
i>  lOinK  to  be  on  tlie  table  for  dinner  than 
anjrthioc  elae  .  .  .  It's  the  intellectuals  who 
are  ooooemed  atxnit  ideaa,  and  because 
tbey'ra  intellectuals  they  spearhead  ideas  in 
■adety.  And  so  I  thlnli  It's  extremely  impor- 
tant that  tboae  who  .  .  .  are  interested  in 
ideas  in  Poland  are  almost  universally  anti- 
mmmimist.  and  becomins  ever  more  radical- 
ly so. 

Q.  Beyond  the  intellectuals,  what  other 
protest  groups  are  active  in  Poland? 

A.  Well,  rd  like  to  discuss  a  group  called 
P^eedoni  and  Peace,  which  is  emerging  as 
the  moat  powerful  opposition  to  the  Polish 
government.  Freedom  and  Peace  activists 
served  as  my  escorts  in  Poland,  and  helped 
create  my  Itinerary  with  the  underground. 
Members  of  this  group  don't  attempt  to  be 
■eerei.  They  try  to  l>e  open  in  their  protests 
against  the  government,  through  sit-ins, 
demonstrations,  and  refusals  to  recite  the 
national  oath  upon  induction  into  the  mili- 
tary. Because  of  this  they  have  been  beaten 
and  in  some  cases  ttntured,  and  most  of 
them  at  some  time  or  another  intimidated, 
and  many  of  them  imprisoned.  But  they  do 
constitute  tlie  most  dramatic,  the  most  far 
reaching,  the  most  radical  anti-communist 
movement  ever  to  arise  in  an  Eastern  Euro- 
pean country. 

Q.  What  kind  of  support  does  this  group 
have? 

A.  The  Washington  Post  reported  that  as 
many  as  10.000  young  people,  in  less  than 
two  years  of  its  existence,  are  now  adher- 
ents to  the  Freedom  and  Peace  movement. 
My  guess  is  ttiat's  a  vast  understatement: 
they  don't  tiave  regular  membership  lists, 
because  to  do  that  .  .  .  they  would  become 
an  illegal  organization.  So  everything  is  by 
osmosis,  and  word  of  mouth. 

Q.  Is  the  group  comprised  mainly  of 
young  people? 

A.  Primarily,  but  older  folks,  including 
many  well-known  Solidarity  activists,  are 
becoming  involved  with  Freedom  and  Peace 
asweU. 

Q.  And  wtiat  are  the  main  goals  of  this  or- 
ganization? 

A.  First  and  foremost,  the  opposition  to 
the  national  oath,  which  requires  young 
Poles  who  are  being  inducted  into  the  mili- 
tary to  swear  allegiance  to  the  Soviet  Union 
as  well  as  to  Poland.  They're  refusing  that, 
and  In  fact  Jerzy  Urban,  the  chief  spokes- 
man for  the  Communist  regime,  has  recent- 
ly declared  that  this  rising  tide  of  young 
people  refusing  the  oath  constitutes  the 
greatest  single  threat  to  the  Polish  army 
since  World  War  II. 

But  beyond  that.  Freedom  and  Peace  has 
other  things  on  its  agenda.  It  is  even  con- 
cerned alwut  pollution.  Poland  is  probably 
the  most  polluted  country  in  the  world,  and 
the  group  stages  frequent  sit-ins  at  state 
chemical  factories  that  are  poisoning  rivers 
or  the  sir.  And  they  have  on  several  occa- 
sions been  rounded  up  and  jailed  and  beaten 
because  of  it. 

Q.  This  group  sounds  like  some  Western 
protest  groups 

A.  Tes.  except  they  are  not  pacifists.  I 
must  stress  this— they  are  not  pacifists.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  they  are  trying  to  communi- 
cate with  Western  peace  groups  to  convince 
them  that  the  real  enemy  to  peace  is  com- 
munism .  .  .  Indeed,  the  reason  they  chose 
the  name  "Freedom  and  Peace"  is  that  free- 
dom to  them  is  more  important  than  peace. 
And  most  important,  they  believe  that  with- 
out freedom  there  can  be  no  peace. 

Q.  Did  you  talk  with  many  Freedom  and 
Peace  members? 


A.  I  met  with  all  of  the  co-founders  .  .  . 
and  many  of  the  activists  in  Freedom  and 
Peace.  And  this  message  came  through  over 
and  over  again— that  there  is  no  lasting 
peace  without  freedom.  One  of  the  these  ac- 
tivists, who  was  complaining  about  Western 
naivete  regarding  the  Soviets,  and  our  zeal- 
ous desire  to  sign  treaties  with  the  Russians, 
said  this  to  me:  "A  government  that  is 
making  war  against  its  own  people,  can 
hardly  be  trusted  to  make  peace  with  its 
neighbors." 

Q.  Could  you  discuss  other  activities  of 
Freedom  and  Peace? 

A.  One  of  the  things  Freedom  and  Peace 
is  doing  is  raising  money  for  the  release  of 
Aflghan  refugees  and  war  wounded  in  Paki- 
stan. They  have  applied  for  approval  from 
the  Polish  State  Bank  for  those  moneys  to 
be  shipped  to  the  Red  Cross  ...  Of  course, 
there's  no  chance  the  government  will  allow 
that,  but  they're  making  a  statement  with 
this;  they're  trying  to  show  their  solidarity 
with  the  Afghan  resistance. 

Q.  Is  there  an  attitude  in  Poland  that  Soli- 
darity and  Lech  Walesa  are  old  hat  when 
compared  to  the  current  mode  of  protest 
against  the  Communist  regime? 

A.  Yes,  there  is  a  common  feeling  that  it 
belongs  to  a  time  that  is  past.  And  also, 
many  Freedom  and  Peace  people,  although 
they  have  great  respect  for  Solidarity,  are 
critical  of  it  for  being  "leftist."  Solidarity  is 
leftist  to  them  with  all  its  talk  about  worker 
control  of  factories,  while  Freedom  and 
Peace  people  talk  about  laissez  faire,  and 
free  market  economics.  There  is  even  a  book 
being  circulated  by  a  Polish  professor,  print- 
ed in  the  underground,  that  makes  the  case 
that  "unless  we  get  laissez  faire,  it  doeesn't 
make  any  sense  to  talk  about  political  free- 
dom." 

Q.  Isn't  there  also  a  disagreement  between 
the  two  camps  over  the  question  of  Western 
economic  aid  to  Poland? 

A.  Well,  most  of  the  Poles  I  talked  to— be- 
cause they  were  from  the  more  radical  up- 
and-coming  group— were  against  that  sort  of 
thing.  .  .  .  But  there  is  a  division.  Some  of 
the  .  .  .  Solidarity  people  are  saying,  "Let's 
get  what  we  can  [from  the  West]  and  join 
the  IMP. "  etc. 

Q.  Have  the  youth  been  won  over  or  the 
opposition  in  Poland?  Is  there  a  "lost  gen- 
eration," from  the  prespective  of  the  Com- 
mnnist  regime? 

A.  In  Poland,  even  from  people  who 
weren't  in  Freedom  and  Peace,  I  got  the 
sense  that  Polish  young  people  think  Marx- 
ism-Leninism is  a  joke  .  .  .  Nobody  pays  any 
attention  to  it. 

Q.  You  are  probably  impressed  with  Free- 
dom and  Peace.  What  are  the  ultimate  goals 
of  this  organization,  given  the  obvious  limits 
of  what  they  can  accomplish? 

A.  Their  intention  is  to  spawn  a  "revolu- 
tion in  ideas"  that  will  produce  an  independ- 
ent Polish  society,  even  if  that  means  Ihey 
don't  have  an  independent  Polish  state  .  .  . 
They  draw  a  distinction  between  society  and 
the  State,  and  they're  saying  that  the  polish 
people,  through  a  revolution  in  ideas,  can 
become  independent  in  spirit,  in  action,  etc., 
even  if  it  means  the  Polish  state  is  still  sub- 
servient to  a  foreign  power. 

[From  the  Aden  Interviews,  January  1987] 
A  New  Battlefield— In  The  Mind 

(An  Aden  Interview  with  Prof.  Lawrence  W. 
Reed) 
Q.  Larry,  you've  visited  14  foreign  coun- 
tries in  the  last  couple  of  years.  Which  is 
your  most  memorable  trip,  and  why? 


A.  T0  Poland  last  December.  There  are 
several  reasons  why  I  say  this.  (1)  The 
strong  and  unexpected  libertarian  undercur- 
rent, especially  among  the  young  people:  (2) 
the  va^  pervasiveness  of  the  underground 
econoRiiy:  (3)  the  dozens  of  emotional  inter- 
views with  people  who  had  been  in  and  out 
of  prisons. 

Q.  Describe  the  "libertarian  undercur- 
rent" there. 

A,  A  Student  group,  "Freedom  and  Peace," 
is  having  an  increasing  impact,  and  has  been 
hit  very  hard  by  the  government  in  recent 
months  It  has  a  heavy  concentration  of  in- 
tellectuals, who  think  and  write  about  indi- 
vidual freedom,  even  freedom  from  the 
Warsaw  Pact.  "Solidarity"  is  more  famous, 
and  bigger  in  numbers,  but  it's  basically 
leftist  il>  nature,  not  comprehending  individ- 
ual liberty  as  well  as  Freedom  and  Peace 
does. 

People  in  Freedom  and  Peace  try  to  be 
quite  open  in  expressing  their  beliefs,  so  as 
to  avoid  the  stigma  and  the  danger  of  being 
yet  another  "underground"  organization, 
but  of  course  they  espouse  ideas  that  no 
police  state  can  safely  tolerate.  The  fact 
that  freedom  appears  ijefore  peace  is  impor- 
tant. Their  basic  message  is  that  peace  is 
impossible  without  freedom  first.  To  the 
West,  they  are  trying  to  say  that  regimes 
which  make  war  on  their  own  peoples 
cannot  be  trusted  to  make  peace  with  their 
neighbors.  They  are  even  trying  to  commu- 
nicate to  Western  pacifist  groups  that  the 
real  problem  is  the  brutality  of  communism, 
and  that  "peace"  to  the  Soviets  is  only  pos- 
sible wben  every  nation  submits  to  them.  I 
have  to  stress  that  Freedom  and  Peace  ac- 
tivists are  non-violent:  they  have  nothing 
but  ideas  as  their  weapons,  and  yet  they  are 
being  brutalized  by  a  regime  that  cannot 
tolerate  the  principles  of  dissent.  They 
object  to  everything  from  the  military 
oath— which  requires  Polish  draftees  to 
swear  allegiance  to  the  Soviet  Union— to  en- 
vironmental pollution,  which  they  blame  on 
the  socialist  system. 

Q.  How  extensive  is  the  underground? 

A.  An  underground  printer  I  spoke  with 
summed  it  up  well.  He  said,  "In  Poland,  the 
government  has  nothing  but  its  own  police 
to  enforce  its  will:  it  gets  no  cooperation 
from  the  people. "  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there 
is  in  Poland  an  extensive  "second  society," 
complete  with  voluminous  literature,  print- 
ed and  circulated  illegally,  plus  massive 
smuggling  of  everything  from  consumer 
goods  to  treasured  volumes  of  free  ideas,  in- 
cluding works  by  freedom  advocates  such  as 
Ayn  Rand,  Friedrich  Hayek,  Murray  Roth- 
nard,  Ludwig  von  Mises.  and  Michael  Novak, 
plus  classics  of  anti-totalitarian  literature 
like  George  Orwell's  "Animal  Farm." 

In  my  two  lectures  before  students  at  Ja- 
giellonitin  University  in  Cracow,  I  called  for 
the  liberation  of  Poland  and  the  dissolution 
of  the  "evil  Empire"— and  those  were  the 
precise  words  I  used.  I  discussed  at  some 
length  the  anti-Soviet  insurgencies  around 
the  world,  with  particular  emphasis  on  the 
Contra  Is  in  Nicaragua,  RENAMO  in  Mozam- 
bique, and  the  mujaheddin  in  Afghanistan. 
I  was  amazed  by  how  much  the  students  al- 
ready knew,  and  how  sympathetic  they  all 
were.  Many  of  them  thanked  me  afterward 
for  saying  the  things  they  had  been  think- 
ing. 

Q.  What  overriding  message  do  you  see 
from  your  three  trips  to  the  Soviet  Union, 
and  your  behind-the-scenes  look  at  many 
nations  in  the  Soviet's  worldwide  empire? 

A.  Wt  need  to  redefine  the  term  "freedom 
fighter,"  We  should  think  of  them  not  just 


as  those  who  carry  guns.  More  power  to  the 
warriors,  but  we  also  need  those  who  are  ac- 
tivists in  the  intellectual  arena— like  Free- 
dom and  Peace  in  Poland— whose  ideas  are 
eating  away  at  the  Soviet  Empire  from 
within.  They  are  doing  as  much  without 
guns  to  weaken  the  "evil  empire"  as  our 
friends  on  the  battlefront:  but  they've  large- 
ly been  ignored  by  the  rest  of  the  world. 

As  Victor  Hugo  once  said.  "Ideas  are  more 
powerful  than  all  the  standing  armies  of  the 
world,"  and  certainly  the  dictators  of  this 
world  understand  this  enormous  power  of 
ideas.  That's  why  they  spend  vast  quantities 
of  human  and  material  resources  trying  to 
muzzle  these  people.  Anything  which  ties 
their  hands,  makes  life  more  difficult  for 
them  in  their  own  backyard,  will  weaken 
their  influence  and  abilities  overseas. 

For  too  long,  we've  allowed  the  Soviets  to 
pick  the  battlefields,  and  then  we  respond 
(at  least  sometimes).  There  are  powerful  op- 
position elements  within  the  Eastern  bloc 
countries  that  we  must  learn  to  cultivate 
and  encourage,  thereby  bringing  the  war  to 
the  Soviet  homefront.  We've  only  concen- 
trated on  the  battlefields  they  have  chosen, 
while  letting  them  get  away  with  murder  in 
their  own  backyard.  I'd  like  to  add  this  new 
emphasis  to  the  freedom  fighter  cause  to 
open  a  new  battlefront— both  geographical- 
ly and  in  the  mind. 

There's  no  question  that  the  potency  of 
the  idea  of  freedom  is  recognized  by  the  dic- 
tators themselves,  as  witnessed  by  the  in- 
credible suppression  they  inflict  upon  their 
people.  These  brave  people  deserve  support 
from  Americans,  and  it's  in  our  best  inter- 
ests to  grant  it. 

[From  the  Idaho  Statesman,  Dec.  5,  1986] 

Poland  Visit  Proves  Power  of  Ideas 

(By  Lawrence  Reed) 

Caldwell.— "Ideas,"  wrote  the  French 
novelist  Victor  Hugo,  "are  more  powerful 
than  all  the  armies  of  the  world." 

Living  in  daily  fear  of  the  truth  of  those 
words  are  the  dozens  of  dictators  who  curse 
our  planet.  Where  they  are  in  charge,  it 
doesn't  take  a  gun  to  attract  the  police.  An 
idea,  a  thought  or  two,  will  suffice. 

Both  the  power  and  the  fear  of  ideas  were 
forever  etched  in  my  mind  this  past  Monday 
at  the  airport  in  Warsaw,  Poland.  The 
Polish  authorities  delayed  the  departure  of 
my  flight  to  Paris  for  two  hours  while  they 
scoured  my  luggage  and  then  strip-searched 
and  interrogated  me.  They  disarmed  me— 
not  of  guns  or  weapons  of  the  more  ordi- 
nary kind,  but  of  seven  cassette  tapes  and 
six  rolls  of  film.  I  suppose  it  made  their  day. 

The  information  on  the  tapes  and  film  re- 
lated to  my  visits  with  activists  in  the  Polish 
underground.  For  a  week  I  lived  with  and 
interviewed  dozens  of  them  in  Warsaw  and 
Cracow.  Some  had  been  important  figures 
in  the  now-banned  Solidarity  trade  union: 
most  are  key  figures  in  a  new.  younger  op- 
position known  as  the  Freedom  and  Peace 
Movement.  In  any  event,  not  one  of  them 
possesses  a  weapon  except  for  the  ones  con- 
ceived in  their  heads  and  transmitted  by 
their  lips. 

After  martial  law  was  imposed  in  1981, 
Solidarity's  underground  radio  in  Warsaw 
opened  each  broadcast  with  music  reminis- 
cent of  a  popular  tune  played  by  clandestine 
radio  during  Nazi  occupation.  This  went  on 
for  months  until  the  discovery  and  arrest  of 
the  radio's  director,  Zbigniew  Romoszewski, 
and  his  wife,  Zofia. 

After  three  years  in  prison  under  appall- 
ing conditions,  the  Romoszewskis  were  re- 
leased  in   1985.  They   told   me  Sunday   in 


Warsaw  that  when  they  once  asked  resi- 
dents on  the  air  to  blink  their  lights  to  indi- 
cate they  were  tuned  in,  "all  of  Warsaw  was 
blinking  for  hours." 

An  article  in  the  November  issue  of  The 
Atlantic  Monthly  mentions  the  75-year-old 
Polish  writer  Stefan  Kisielewski,  who  once 
publically  stated  that  "socialism  is  idiot- 
ism."  I  discovered  something  interesting 
that  perhaps  The  Atlantic  doesn't  know. 
Proving  Kisielewski's  very  point,  the  au- 
thorities paid  him  a  visit  and  brutally  beat 
him  for  saying  what  he  did. 

Two  weeks  before  my  visit,  a  number  of 
students  from  the  nonviolent  Freedom  and 
Peace  Movement  demonstrated  against  pol- 
lution at  a  site  in  western  Poland  where  a 
state  chemical  factory  is  poisoning  a  river. 
They  were  beaten  on  the  spot,  and  at  least 
one  subsequently  was  threatened  in  jail 
with  cigarette  bums  to  his  eyes. 

And  then  there's  the  story  of  the  Rev. 
Jerzy  Popieluszko,  the  37-year-old  priest 
who  was  abducted  by  agents  of  the  secret 
police  in  October  1984.  He  was  subjected  to 
inhuman  torture  and  thrown  into  the  Vis- 
tula River.  His  crime?  Once  too  often,  he 
had  spoken  his  conscience  before  his  con- 
gregation. 

Two  years  after  the  incident,  Popielusz- 
ko's  grave  at  St.  Stanislaw's  Church  in 
Warsaw  still  looks  as  if  the  funeral  were 
yesterday.  Flowers  are  everywhere.  Candles 
bum  at  all  hours.  People  queue  up,  weeping, 
as  they  pay  their  respects  to  this  genuine 
martyr  for  ideas  the  state  just  couldn't  bear. 

Some  of  the  people  I  interviewed  are  pro- 
tected through  false  names  and  other  de- 
vices, but  most  that  the  authorities  now 
know  about  insisted  on  telling  their  stories 
without  subterfuge  and  in  defiance  of  the 
risks.  These  are  brave  people  who  fight  only 
with  words. 

As  the  plane  left  Warsaw,  it  occurred  to 
me  that  the  evil  that  runs  Poland  is  not  the 
world's  first  permanent  tyranny.  Like  all 
the  others,  it  someday  will  be  toppled  and 
Hugo's  insight  thereby  will  be  vindicated 
again. 

For  the  Polish  people,  I  hope  it  happens 
soon.* 


THE  BICENTENNIAL  OP  THE 
UNITED  STATES  CONSTITUTION 

•  Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  in  recog- 
nition of  the  bicentennial  of  tlie  U.S. 
Constitution,  it  is  with  much  pride 
that  I  pay  tribute  to  a  great  patriot, 
Roger  Sherman,  and  to  my  State  of 
Connecticut  for  contributions  made  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
of  America. 

We  know  well  that  the  task  of  creat- 
ing the  Constitution  was  not  an  easy 
one.  It  was  fraught  with  disagree- 
ments of  every  kind,  many  of  which 
threatened  to  destroy  the  entire  effort 
to  form  a  new  government.  The  dis- 
pute over  how  a  State  was  to  l>e  repre- 
sented was  one  of  those  disputes  that 
threatened  the  continuance  of  that 
effort.  It  was  only  through  great  fore- 
sight, determination,  and  the  willing- 
ness to  compromise  that  this  effort 
was  finally  realized. 

The  Connecticut  Compromise,  also 
known  as  the  Great  Compromise,  set- 
tled the  conflict  ijetween  large  States 
and  small  States  over  how  they  would 
be    represented    in    the    Legislature. 


Roger  Sherman,  speaking  for  the  dele- 
gates from  Coimecticut,  proposed  this 
(ximpromise,  which  offered  equal  rep- 
resentation for  States  in  the  Senate 
and  representation  proportional  to  the 
size  of  a  State's  population  in  the 
House  of  Representatives, 

This  Great  Compromise  was  voted 
on  and  passed  in  July  1787.  becoming 
an  integral  part  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States.* 


EXECUTIVE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished Republican  leader  is  on  the 
floor.  I  ask  him  if  the  following  nomi- 
nations have  been  cleared  on  his  side 
of  the  aisle.  And  I  am  looking  at  the 
Executive  Calendar.  I  l>egin  with  page 
2  thereof,  and  these  are  the  nomina- 
tions that  are  cleared  on  this  side. 
They  are  as  follows:  All  nominations 
on  page  2  under  New  Reports,  Coast 
Guard  and  Department  of  State;  all  on 
page  3,  Department  of  State,  Board  of 
International  Broadcasting;  all  on 
page  4,  Department  of  Defense,  Air 
Force;  all  on  page  5,  Air  Force;  all  Air 
Force  nominations  on  pages  6,  7,  8,  9. 
and  10.  and  all  nominations  on  page  11 
under  Air  Force  and  Army;  all  nomina- 
tions on  page  12  under  Army,  on  page 
13  under  Army,  on  page  14  under 
Army;  all  nominations  on  page  IS 
under  Army  and  Navy;  all  nominations 
on  page  16  under  the  Navy;  all  nomi- 
nations on  page  17  under  the  Navy 
and  Marine  Corps;  all  nominations  on 
pages  18,  19,  20,  and  21.  nominations 
placed  on  the  Secretary's  desk  in  the 
Air  Force,  Army,  Coast  Guard,  For- 
eign Service,  Marine  Corps,  and  Navy. 
I  ask  the  able  Republican  leader  if 
those  nominations  are  cleared  on  his 
side  and  if  we  are  ready  to  proceed. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  those 
nominations  have  been  cleared  and  I 
thank  the  distinguished  majority 
leader.  That  will  dispose  of  all  but  one 
nomination  on  the  calendar. 

Mr.  BYRD.  That  will  be  Calendar 
Order  No.  2? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Yes. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thaiUi  the  Republican 
leader. 


EXECUTI'VE  SESSION 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  session  to  consider  the 
nominations  that  the  distinguished 
Republican  leader  has  indicated  have 
been  cleared  on  his  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  nominations  be  considered 
and  confirmed  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  nominations  confirmed  en  bloc 
are  as  follows: 
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Brig.  Gen.  Ronald  R.  Fogleman,  198-32- 

RiAOi^iia    r>A.,i.ia>.  Atw'ui^w^^ 


list  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  title  10, 
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In  THX  Coast  Ouako 


The  fo|lowliis  officers  of  the  MS.  Coast 
Ouard  for  promotion  to  the  grade  of  rear 
admlrml  (lower  half): 

Cv>t.  Paul  A.  WeUing.  USCG. 

Capt  Walter  T.  Leland.  USCG. 

Capt  Robert  E.  Kramek.  USCG. 
OKPAXTHKirr  or  State 

Everett  E.  Blennan,  of  Virginia,  now  Am- 
banador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary 
of  the  United  States  of  America  to  Papua 
New  Guinea  and  to  Solomons  Islands,  to 
serve  concurrently  and  without  additional 
compensatimi  as  Ambassador  Extraordinary 
and  Plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  the  Republic  of  Vanuatu. 

Joseph  Carlton  Petrone,  of  Iowa,  to  be  the 
Representative  of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  the  European  Office  of  the 
United  Nations,  with  the  rank  of  Ambassa- 
dor. 

Arthur  G.  Linkletter,  of  California,  for 
the  rank  of  Ambassador  during  the  tenure 
of  his  service  as  Commissioner  General  of 
the  United  States  Exhibition  for  the  Inter- 
naticMial  Exposition,  Brisbane.  Australia, 
1988. 

Robert  E.  Lamb,  of  Virginia,  to  be  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  State  for  Diplomatic  Secu- 
rity, new  po8iti(». 

The  following-named  career  member  of 
the  Senior  Foreign  Service,  class  of  career 
minister,  for  the  personal  rank  of  career 
Ambassador  in  recognition  of  especially  dis- 
tinguished service  over  a  sustained  period: 

Dean  Roesch  Hinton,  of  Illinois. 

Jack  P.  Matlock.  Jr.,  of  Florida,  a  career 
member  of  the  Senior  Foreign  Service,  class 
of  career  minister,  to  be  Ambassador  Ex- 
traordinary and  Plenipotentiary  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics. 

Alton  G.  Keel,  Jr.,  of  Virginia,  to  be  the 
U.S.  Permanent  Representative  on  the 
Cotincil  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Orga- 
nization, with  the  rank  and  status  of  Am- 
bassador Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentia- 
ry. 

BOAU  FOR  IRTESHATIONAL  BROADCASTING 

Joseph  Lane  Kirkland.  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  to  be  a  memtier  of  the  Board  for 
International  Broadcasting  for  a  term  expir- 
ing April  28. 1987,  reappointment. 
DxPARTMEirr  OF  Detemse 

Robert  B.  Oostello,  of  Michigan,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense,  vice  James 
Paul  Wade,  Jr. 

In  tmx  Air  Force 

The  following  officers  for  appointment  in 
the  U.S.  Air  Force  under  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 624,  tiUe  10  of  the  United  States  Code: 


To  be  VMior  general 


Ashy. 


Jr., 


Brig.    Gen.    Joseph    W. 
5651FR.  Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Thomas  P.  Ball 
4995FR.  Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig.    Gen.    Charles    G.    Boyd, 
5640FR.  Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Edward  R.  Bracken, 
26WFR.  RegtUar  Air  Force. 

Brig.    Gen.    George    L.    Butler, 
3714FR,  Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Harold  N.  Campbell, 
5820FR.  Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Vernon  Chong.  563-44- 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig.   Gen.   Gaylord   W.    Clark, 
4913FR.  Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig.    Gen.    Hugh    L.    Cox    III, 
832SFR,  Regular  Air  Force. 

ftlg.  Oen.  John  R.  Farrington. 
17B8m.  Regular  Air  Force. 


452-60- 
260-44- 
484-40- 
050-30- 
521-52- 
261-54- 
8468FR. 
232-38- 
455-42- 
021-26- 


Brig.  Gen.  Ronald  R.  Fogleman.  198-32- 
5142FR.  Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Oen.  Larry  D.  Fortner,  231-44- 
2047FR.  Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  David  M.  Goodrich,  457-52- 
7108FR,  Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  William  J.  Grove.  Jr..  217-30- 
7218FR.  Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Trevor  A.  Hammond.  047-28- 
6974FR.  Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Paul  A.  Harvey.  273-32- 
3381FR.  Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Oen.  Prank  B.  Horton  III,  053-34- 
160tFR,  Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  John  E.  Jaquish,  148-28- 
4119FR.  Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Oen.  James  D.  Kellim,  431-60- 
176IFR,  Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Oen.  Michael  C.  Kerby,  124-28- 
7888PR.  Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Albert  L.  Logan.  448-32- 
9161FR.  Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Oen.  Thomas  S.  Moorman.  Jr..  302- 
28-t547PR.  Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Oen.  Eric  B.  Nelson.  071-28-3203PR. 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Oen.  Fred  R.  Nelson,  385-30- 
156JFR.  Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Oen.  Robert  R.  Rankine,  Jr.,  333-28- 
6974FR.  Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Oen.  Richard  D.  Smith.  448-38- 
919#FR.  Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Donald  Snyder.  168-28- 
893$FR.  Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  David  J.  Teal.  543-38-9 124FR. 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Oen.  Henry  Viccellio.  Jr..  451-66- 
9217FR,  Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Oen.  Charles  N.  Wood.  461-56- 
597$FR.  Regular  Air  Force. 

The  following-named  officers  for  appoint- 
ment in  the  Reserve  of  the  Air  Force  to  the 
grade  indicated,  under  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tions 593.  8218.  8373.  and  8374,  title  10. 
United  States  Code: 

To  be  major  general 
John  A.  Almquist,  Jr.,  211-26- 
National  Guard  of  the  United 

Harold  R.  Hall.  564-38-3473FO, 
Guard  of  the  United  States. 

Francis    E.    Hazard.    113-18- 
National  Guard  of  the  United 

Darrell   V.   Manning.   519-30- 
National  Guard  of  the  United 


Brig.  Gen. 
789fPG.  Air 
States. 

Brig.  Oen. 
Air  National 

Brig.  Oen 
071iPG.  Air 
States. 

Brig.  Oen. 
707»FG.  Air 
States. 

To  be  brigadier  general 

col.  John  Anderson,  Jr.,  149-22-0600PG. 
Air  National  Guard  of  the  United  States. 

Col.  Ralph  W.  Applegate,  152-24-0453PG, 
Air  National  Guard  of  the  United  States. 

Col.  Robert  E.  Dastin.  003-22-8427FG,  Air 
National  Guard  of  the  United  States. 

Ccl.  Sam  F.  DeLitta,  087-22-9652FO.  Air 
National  Guard  of  the  United  States. 

Col.  James  S.  Forrester,  238-50-1293FO, 
Air  National  Guard  of  the  United  States. 

Col.  Theodore  P.  Lowe,  Jr.,  411-50- 
261CFG.  Air  National  Guard  of  the  United 
SUtes. 

Col.  Charles  A.  Machemehl.  Jr.,  457-50- 
022tFG,  Air  National  Guard  of  the  United 
States. 

Ccl.  Thomas  N.  McLean,  248-58-3250PG. 
Air  National  Guard  of  the  United  States. 

Ccl.  Frederick  Rittershaus,  503-28- 
281IFG,  Air  National  Guard  of  the  United 
States. 

Ccl.  Fred  D.  Womack,  413-52-9750FG,  Air 
National  Guard  of  the  United  States. 

The  following-named  officer  for  appoint- 
meat  to  the  grade  of  general  on  the  retired 


list  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  section  1370: 

To  be  general 

Oen.  Charles  L.  Donnelly.  Jr..  287-24- 
0955FR,  V.S.  Air  Force. 

The  following  officers  for  appointment  in 
the  U.S.  Air  Force  to  the  grade  of  brigadier 
general  Vnder  the  provisions  of  section  624. 
title  10  of  the  United  SUtes  Code: 

Col.  Bijly  A.  Barrett.  361-30-5130FR,  Reg- 
ular Air  Force. 

Col.  Charles  L.  Bishop,  251-48-2182,  Regu- 
lar Air  Force. 

Col.  John  L.  Borling,  247-52-3450FR,  Reg- 
ular Air  fVirce. 

Col.  Phillip  E.  Bracher.  433-60-4339FR, 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.  Michael  J.  Butchko,  Jr..  232-60-3054, 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.  Donald  J.  Butz,  569-38-3979,  Regular 
Air  Force. 

Col.  Jiaimy  L.  Cash,  431-62-3636.  Regular 
Air  Pore*. 

Col.  Clifton  C.  Clark,  Jr.,  516-38-7656FR, 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.  Stephen  B.  Croker.  483-50-2040FR, 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.  Utwrence  E.  Day.  015-32-9561FR. 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.  Robert  E.  Dempsey.  466-62-5934FR. 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.  Dennis  D.  Doneen.  531-42-3241FR, 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.  Jeffrey  T.  Ellis,  150-30-4609FR,  Reg- 
ular Air  Force. 

Col.  H«well  M.  Estes  III,  014-26-1352FR, 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.  John  S.  Fairfield,  571 -50-98 17FR, 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.  Charles  E.  Fox,  Jr..  405-54-5746FR, 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.  John  C.  Fryer.  Jr..  265-64-5749FR, 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.  Joseph  K.  Glenn,  251-60-5770FR. 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.  Buster  C.  Glosson,  240-64-8938FR, 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.  Eugene  E.  Habiger.  556-50-5234FR. 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.  Donald  O.  Hard.  008-28-1650FR.  Reg- 
ular Air  Force. 

Col.  Peter  D.  Hayes.  564-56-0051FR.  Reg- 
ular Air  Force. 

Col.  James  L.  Jamerson.  242-58-3642FR, 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.  Thomas  G.  Jeter,  Jr..  466-52-7515, 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.  Jiunes  M,.  Johnston  III,  465-66- 
9157FR,  Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.  Jay  W.  Kelley,  305-42-5876FR.  Regu- 
lar Air  Force. 

Col.  Whiter  Kross,  538-36-5959FR,  Regu- 
lar Air  FpTce. 

Col.  Charles  D.  Link,  294-34- lOOlFR,  Reg- 
ular Air  Force. 

Col.  Bknice  J.  Lotzbire.  190-30-2254FR, 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.  Noah  E.  Loy,  402-46-8679FR,  Regular 
Air  Fore*. 

Col.  Robert  M.  Marquette,  Jr..  281-32- 
0710,  Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.  Frank  K.  Martin.  134-30-0415FR, 
Regular  Air  FHirce. 

Col.  James  C.  McCombs,  205-24-8137FR, 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.  Stephen  M.  McElroy.  202-32-3031FR. 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.  Jaines  W.  Meier,  397-34-5697FR,  Reg- 
ular Air  Force. 

Col.  Michael  D.  Pavich,  528-52-5939FR, 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.  David  J.  Pederson.  120-30-2207PR. 
Regular  Air  Force. 
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Col.  Frederick  W.  Plugge  IV.  578-42- 
0770FR.  Regvilar  Air  Force. 

Col.  Joseph  W.  Ralston.  270-40-9172FR. 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.  Peter  D.  Robinson.  377-40-7917FR. 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.  Ralph  R.  Rohatsch,  Jr..  454-60- 
2049FR,  Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.  Ervin  J.  Rokke,  471-72-8254FR,  Reg- 
ular Air  Force. 

Col.  Michael  E.  Ryan.  505-54-9889FR. 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.  Thomas  E.  Schwark.  314-38-1321PR. 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.  Hanson  L.  Scott,  525-80-36 14FR.  Reg- 
ular Air  Force. 

Col.  Stephen  R.  Shapiro.  060-28-1600FR, 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.  Daniel  J.  Sherlock.  137-30-0454FR. 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.  Stanley  O.  Smith,  228-52-0048FR. 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.  Ronald  C.  Spivey,  239-52-0020FR. 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.  William  A.  Studer,  254-56-6083FR. 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.  James  P.  Ulm,  305-36-6635FR.  Regu- 
lar Air  Force. 

The  following  officers  for  appointment  in 
the  Reserve  of  the  Air  Force  to  the  grade 
indicated,  under  the  provisions  of  sections 
593.  8218.  and  8373.  title  10,  United  States 
Code: 

To  be  major  general 

Brig.  Gen.  Clyde  F.  Autio,  503-22-0363FV. 
Air  Force  Reserve. 

Brig.  Gen.  Ira  DeMent  III.  423-36-5629FV. 
Air  Force  Reserve. 

Brig.  Gen.  Boyd  L.  Eddins,  520-30-6776FV. 
Air  Force  Reserve. 

Brig.  Gen.  William  N.  Rowley.  569-34- 
3694FV,  Air  Force  Reserve. 

Brig.  Gen.  William  C.  Roxby.  Jr.,  160-30- 
1599F^,  Air  Force  Reserve. 

Brig.  Gen.  Stuart  L.  Schroeder.  520-32- 
976 IFV,  Air  Force  Reserve. 

To  be  brigadier  general 

Col.  Eari  A.  Aler.  Jr..  289-28-7173PV.  Air 
Force  Reserve. 

Col.  John  H.  Burris,  457-64-7375FV.  Air 
Force  Reserve. 

Col.  John  J.  Closner.  109-32-0574FV.  Air 
Force  Reserve. 

Col.  Armando  Deleon.  527-38-5870FV.  Air 
Force  Reserve. 

Col.  Walter  J.  Oilier.  Jr..  430-66-1239FV. 
Air  Force  Reserve. 

Col.  Oscar  M.  Jardon.  507-32-8228FV,  Air 
Force  Reserve. 

Col.  Jacques  P.  Klein.  334-30-3977FV.  Air 
Forc€  Reserve 

Col.  Robert  Js.  Messer.  257-52-6265PV.  Air 
Force  Reserve. 

Col.  Robert  G.  Stein,  211-28-8490FV.  Air 
Force  Reserve. 

Col.  Raymond  B.  Stewart.  Jr..  250-42- 
2181FV,  Air  Force  Reserve. 

Col.  Julio  L.  Torres,  581-68-6402FV.  Air 
Force  Reserve. 

Col.  John  P.  Van  Blois.  364-36-8636FV, 
Air  Force  Reserve. 

Col.  Frederick  D.  Walker.  372-32-7552FV. 
Air  Force  Reserve. 

The  following-named  officer,  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
section  601,  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of 
importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  title  10,  United  SUtes 
Code,  section  601: 

To  be  general 
Lt.  Gen.  WUUam  L.  Kirk,  433-48-5527FR, 
U.S.  Air  Force. 


The  following-named  officer,  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  section  601.  to  be  as- 
signed to  a  position  of  importance  and  re- 
sponsibility designated  by  the  President 
under  title  10.  United  SUtes  Code,  section 
601: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 
Maj.    Gen.    Charles   A.    Homer.    479-40- 
0449FR,  U.S.  Air  Force. 

The  following-named  officer  for  appoint- 
ment to  the  grade  of  lieutenant  general  on 
the  retired  list  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
title  10,  United  SUtes  Code,  section  1370: 
7"o  be  lieutenant  general 
Lt.  Gen.  Marc  C.  Reynolds.  504-16- 
1608FR.  U.S.  Air  Force. 

The  following  named  officer,  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10.  United  SUtes  Code, 
section  601,  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of 
importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  title  10.  United  SUtes 
Code,  section  601: 

7*0  be  lieutenant  general 
Maj.  Gen.  Charles  McCausland.    113-26- 
5988.  U.S.  Air  Force. 

In  the  Army 
The  following-named  officer  to  be  placed 
on  the  retired  list  in  grade  indicated  under 
the   provisions   of   title    10.   United   States 
Code,  section  1370: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 
Lt.  Gen.  James  M.  Rockwell.  121-20-9150. 
age  58,  U.S.  Army. 

The  following-named  officer  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
section  601.  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of 
importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  title  10.  United  SUtes 
Code,  section  601: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 
Maj.    Gen.    Robert   J.   Donahue.   023-24- 
4584,  U.S.  Army. 

The  following-named  officer  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10.  United  SUtes  Code, 
section  601,  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of 
importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  section  601: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 
Lt.  Gen.  Colin  L.  Powell.  113-28-4024,  U.S. 
Army. 

The  following-named  officer  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  SUtes  Code, 
section  601,  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of 
imporUnce  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  title  10.  United  SUtes 
Code,  section  601: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 
Maj.  Gen.  John  W.  Woodmansee,  311-34- 
0886,  U.S.  Army. 

The  following-named  officer  to  be  placed 
on  the  retired  list  in  grade  indicated  under 
the  provisions  of  title  10.  United  SUtes 
Code,  section  1370: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 
Lt.  Gen.  Thomas  D.  Ayers,  420-24-5190, 
U.S.  Army. 

The  following-named  officer  to  be  placed 
on  the  retired  list  in  grade  indicated  under 
the  provisions  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  section  1370: 

To  be  general 
Oen.  Richard  H.  Thompson,  120-16-1747. 
U.S.  Army. 

The  following-named  officer  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  SUtes  Code, 
section  601,  to  t>e  assigned  to  a  position  of 
importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  title  10,  United  SUtes 
Code,  section  601: 


To  be  general 

Lt.  Gen.  Louis  C.  Wagner,  Jr..  490-44- 
9852.  U.S.  Army. 

The  following-named  officer  to  be  placed 
on  the  retired  list  in  grade  indicated  under 
the  provisions  of  title  10.  United  SUtes 
Code,  section  1370: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 
Lt.  Gen.  Lawrence  F.  Skibbie.  278-26-4580, 
U.S.  Army. 

The  following-named  officer  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10.  United  SUtes  Code, 
section  601,  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of 
importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  title  10,  United  SUtes 
Code,  section  601: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 
Maj.  Gen.  Jerry  M.  Bunyard.  440-28-8915, 
U.S.  Army. 

The  Army  National  Guard  of  the  United 
SUtes  officer  named  herein  for  appoint- 
ment as  Reserve  commissioned  officer  of 
the  Army,  under  the  provisions  of  title  10. 
United  SUtes  Code,  sections  593(a)  and 
3385: 

To  be  brigadier  general 

Brig.  Gen.  Donald  Burdick.  158-26-9703. 

The  Army  National  Guard  of  the  United 
SUtes  officers  named  herein  for  appoint- 
ment as  Reser\'e  conimissioned  officers  of 
the  Army,  under  the  provisions  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  sections  593(a),  3385. 
and  3392: 

To  be  brigadier  general 

Brig.  Oen.  Martin  E.  Und.  Jr..  087-34- 

1041. 

Col.  Gregory  P.  Barlow,  531-38-7763. 

Col.  James  A.  Barney.  Jr.,  309-34-3812. 

Col.  John  W.  Cudmore.  057-36-4028. 

Col.  Stephen  M.  Wyman.  554-74-8399. 

Col.  Roger  D.  Delgehausen.  473-36-8828. 

Col.  Jerry  M.  Keeton.  426-80-0427. 

Col.  Charles  R.  Lindsay.  439-52-3363. 

Col.  John  R.  Paulk.  259-44-5414. 

Col.  William  F.  Sherman.  429-66-8591. 

Col.  Lomer  R.  Chambers.  430-52-8132. 

Col.  Philip  A.  Floyd.  228-34-9796. 

Col.  Larry  E.  Lee,  421-40-1263. 

Col.  Donald  H.  Marden.  007-34-4207. 

Col.  Robert  C.  Watling.  537-30-9804. 

Col.  Julius  L.  Berthold.  406-40-9829. 

Col.  Joseph  C.  Boyersmith.  200-28-1394. 

The  following-named  officer  to  be  placed 
on  the  retired  list  in  grade  indicated  under 
the  provisions  of  title  10.  United  SUtes 
Code,  section  1370: 

To  be  general 

Oen.  William  J.  Livsey.  256-44-8751.  U.S. 
Army. 

The  following-named  officer  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10.  United  SUtes  Code. 
section  601.  to  t>e  assigned  to  a  position  of 
importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  title  10,  United  SUtes 
Code,  section  601: 

To  begeneral 

Lt.  Gen.  Louis  C.  Menetrey.  557-32-3536. 
U.S.  Army. 

In  the  Navy 

The  following-named  officer  to  be  placed 
on  the  retired  list  in  the  grade  indicated 
under  the  provisions  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  section  1370: 

7*0  6c  vice  admiral 

Vice  Adm.  Albert  J.  Baciocco.  Jr..  570-26- 
1577/1220.  U.S.  Navy. 

The  following-named  officer  to  be  placed 
on  the  retired  list  in  the  grade  indicated 
under  the  provisions  of  title  10.  United 
SUtes  Code,  section  1370: 
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7b  be  vtee  admiml 


Viee  Adm.  Robert  P.  Schoultz.  507-14- 
441S/1310.  U&  Navy. 

The  foUowlng-iuuned  officer  to  be  placed 
on  the  retired  Uat  in  the  grade  indicated 
under  the  provialons  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  section  1370: 

To  be  vice  admirnl 

Vice  Adm.  Donald  S.  Jones.  391-22-4694/ 
1310.  U.S.  Navy. 

The  following-named  officer  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10.  United  States  Code. 
section  601.  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of 
importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  title  10.  United  States 
Code,  section  601: 

To  be  vice  admiral 

Rear  Adm.  Walter  T.  Piotti.  Jr.,  025-24- 
3410/1110.  U.S.  Navy. 

The  following-named  officer,  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code. 
section  601.  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of 
importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  title  10.  United  States 
Code,  section  601: 

To  be  vice  admiral 

Rear  Adm.  Clyde  R.  Bell.  346-26-2723/ 
1130.  n.a  Navy. 

The  foUowing-named  officer,  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code. 
section  601,  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of 
Impmtance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  title  10.  United  States 
Code,  section  601: 

7*0  be  admiral 

Adm.  James  B.  Busey.  332-26-3214/1230. 
U.S.  Navy. 

The  following-named  officer,  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
section  5035,  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of 
importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  title  10.  United  States 
Code,  section  5035: 

To  be  vice  chief  of  naval  operations 

Vice  Adm.  Huntington  Hardisty.  242-32- 
5034.  U.&  Navy. 

The  following-named  officer,  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code. 
section  601,  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of 
importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  section  601: 

To  be  vice  admiral 

Rear  Adm.  Jerry  O.  Tuttle.  314-32-4979/ 
1310.  UJS.  Navy. 

In  THK  Marihc  Corps 

The  foUowing-named  officer,  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
section  601.  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of 
importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  section  601: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

Maj.  Gen.  Stephen  G.  Olmstead.  032-22- 
0027,  U.S.  Marine  Corps. 

The  following-named  officer  for  appoint- 
ment to  the  grade  of  lieutenant  general 
while  assigned  to  a  position  of  importance 
and  responsibility  under  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  section  601: 

MaJ.  Gen.  Anthony  Lukeman,  520-30- 
7S12.  \J&  Marine  Corps. 

NomHATioiis  Placed  on  the  Secretary's 
Desk  m  the  Ant  Force.  Army,  Coast 
qvaxd,  pokkigr  service,  marine  corps. 
Navt 

Air  Force  nomination  of  Richard  L. 
Hughes,  which  was  received  by  the  Senate 
and  appeared  in  the  Congressional  Record 
of  January  12. 1987. 


Air  Force  nominations  beginning  Wiley  R. 
Ashley,  Jr..  424-50-8919,  and  ending  Leon- 
ard D.  Dileo.  136-22-3679,  which  nomina- 
tions were  received  by  the  Senate  and  ap- 
peared in  the  Congressional  Record  of 
January  12.  1987. 

Air  Force  nominations  beginning  Douglas 
W.  Marshall,  and  ending  Gregory  G.  Lang- 
stdn.  which  nominations  were  received  by 
the  Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  of  January  12.  1987. 

Air  Force  nominations  beginning  Kenneth 
A.  Bienvenu,  and  ending  Janet  E.  Zayas. 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the 
Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Congressional 
Reord  of  January  12,  1987. 

Air  Force  nominations  beginning  Daniel 
F.  Alves.  Jr..  and  ending  Manuel  A.  Thomas. 
Jr.,  which  nominations  were  received  by  the 
Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Congressional 
Rkord  of  January  12.  1987. 

Air  Force  nominations  beginning  Maj. 
Ramon  D.  Ardizzone.  113-30-4051.  and 
ending  Maj.  William  H.  Vaughan,  Jr..  426- 
82-5958.  which  nominations  were  received 
by  the  Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  of  January  12.  1987. 

Air  Force  nominations  beginning  Arthur 
F.  Fowler,  and  ending  Randal  L.  Marbury. 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the 
Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Congressional 
Record  of  January  12,  1987. 

Air  Force  nominations  beginning  Maj. 
Verne  P.  Burque,  474-46-3866,  and  ending 
Maj.  Laura  L.  Wiliers,  558-78-6342,  which 
nominations  were  received  by  the  Senate 
and  appeared  in  the  Congressional  Record 
of  January  12,  1987. 

Air  Force  nominations  beginning  Ralph  J. 
Mdain,  Jr.,  and  ending  Gary  J.  Spinl(s. 
winch  nominations  were  received  by  the 
Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Congressional 
Rhcord  of  January  12,  1987. 

Air  Force  nominations  beginning  Howard 

C.  Abner.  and  ending  James  H.  Young, 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the 
Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Congressional 
RacoRD  of  January  12.  1987. 

Air  Force  nominations  beginning  Francis- 
co M.  Granda,  and  ending  James  A.  Strine, 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the 
Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Congressional 
RacoRD  of  January  20.  1987. 

Air  Force  nominations  beginning  Maj. 
Craig  G.  Anderson.  373-48-7543,  and  ending 
Maj.  Ramsey  B.  Salem,  265-88-6282,  which 
nominations  were  received  by  the  Senate 
and  appeared  in  the  Congressional  Record 
of  January  20.  1987. 

Air  Force  nominations  beginning  Christo- 
pher N.  Arant.  and  ending  Robert  L.  Zapf, 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the 
Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Congressional 
RacoRD  of  February  2,  1987. 

Air  Force  nominations  beginning  Darwin 
W.  Abbott,  and  ending  Robert  L.  Zapf. 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the 
Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Congressional 
RacoRD  of  February  2,  1987. 

Air  Force  nominations  beginning  Leon  P. 
Bloodworth,  and  ending  William  G.  Best  II. 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the 
Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Congressional 
RacoRD  of  February  5,  1987. 

Air  Force  nominations  beginning  Robert 

D.  Beland,  and  ending  Johnston  H.  Wick- 
man,  which  nominations  were  received  by 
the  Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  of  February  17, 1987. 

Air  Force  nominations  beginning  Gerald 
J.  Brentnall,  Jr.,  and  ending  Robert  M. 
Bpown  II,  which  nominations  were  received 
by  the  Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  of  February  17.  1987. 


Air  Porce  nominations  beginning  Maj. 
Robert  A-  Balslev,  381-42-3492.  and  ending 
Maj.  B«niU  L.  Lynch,  400-70-3314,  which 
nominations  were  received  by  the  Senate 
and  appeared  in  the  Congressional  Record 
of  Febraary  17,  1987. 

Air  Fprce  nominations  beginning  Wyeth 
H.  Worley,  and  ending  John  W.  Patton  III, 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the 
Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Congressional 
Record  of  February  17,  1987. 

Air  Force  nomination  of  Paula  J.  Loomis. 
which  was  received  by  the  Senate  and  ap- 
peared in  the  Congressional  Record  of 
February  17,  1987. 

Army  nominations  beginning  Charles  G. 
Cavanaagh,  and  ending  Joseph  M.  Kiel, 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the 
Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Congressional 
Record  of  January  12,  1987. 

Army  nominations  beginning  David  T. 
Baumann.  and  ending  Scott  Worlton,  which 
nominations  were  received  by  the  Senate 
and  appeared  in  the  Congressional  Record 
of  January  12,  1987. 

Army  nominations  beginning  Joseph  P. 
Beans,  and  ending  Edgar  G.  Mckee,  which 
nominations  were  received  by  the  Senate 
and  appeared  in  the  Congressional  Record 
of  January  12.  1987. 

Army  nominations  beginning  James  M. 
Burges.St  and  ending  Charles  A.  Pollock,  Jr.. 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the 
Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Congressional 
Record  of  January  12,  1987. 

Army  nominations  beginning  Jose  Beitia, 
and  ending  John  C.  Jones,  which  nomina- 
tions were  received  by  the  Senate  and  ap- 
peared in  the  Congressional  Record  of  Jan- 
uary 12. 1987. 

Army  nominations  beginning  Dennis  C. 
Bradshaw,  and  ending  Catherine  D.  Smith, 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the 
Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Congressional 
Record  of  January  12,  1987. 

Army  nominations  beginning  Steven  W. 
Hatcher,  and  ending  Thomas  J.  Zicarelli. 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the 
Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Congressional 
Record  of  January  12,  1987. 

Army  nominations  beginning  Kenneth  R. 
Phillips,  and  ending  Charles  M.  Pitts,  which 
nominations  were  received  by  the  Senate 
and  appeared  in  the  Congressional  Record 
of  Januliry  12.  1987. 

Army  nominations  beginning  Alan  L. 
Beeler,  and  ending  Edward  J.  Shumski,  Jr., 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the 
Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Congressional 
Record  of  January  12,  1987. 

Army  nominations  beginning  Michael  G. 
Healey,  and  ending  Ronald  L.  Hunter, 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the 
Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Congressional 
Record  of  January  20,  1987. 

Army  nominations  beginning  Felipe  Ace- 
vedo,  and  ending  John  G.  Zomig,  which 
nominations  were  received  by  the  Senate  on 
February  9,  1987,  and  appeared  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  of  February  17,  1987. 

Coast  Guard  nominations  beginning  Syl- 
vester G.  Payne,  and  ending  Charles  W. 
Gower,  which  nominations  were  received  by 
the  Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  of  January  12,  1987. 

Coast  Guard  nominations  beginning 
Daniel  L.  Carney,  and  ending  Thomas  G. 
Landvogt,  which  nominations  were  received 
by  the  Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  of  January  12.  1987. 

Coast  Guard  nominations  beginning 
George  R.  Matthews,  Jr.,  and  ending  Eric  A. 
Nicolaus,  which  nominations  were  received 


by  the  Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  of  January  12,  1987. 

Coast  Guard  nominations  beginning  Rod- 
erick E.  Walker,  and  ending  Orlando  N.  Ca- 
vallo,  which  nominations  were  received  by 
the  Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  of  January  12.  1987. 

Coast  Guard  nominations  beginning  Anita 
K.  Abbott,  and  ending  George  P.  Young, 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the 
Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Congressional 
Record  of  January  12. 1987. 

Coast  Guard  nominations  beginning 
Thomas  R.  Pike,  and  ending  Kenneth  J. 
Reynolds,  which  nominations  were  received 
by  the  Senate  on  February  9,  1987,  and  ap- 
peared in  the  Congressional  Record  of 
February  17,  1987. 

Coast  Guard  nominations  beginning  Peter 
M.  Tennis,  and  ending  Angelo  A.  Haddad. 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the 
Senate  on  February  13.  1987.  and  appeared 
in  the  Congressional  Record  of  February 
17.  1987. 

Foreign  Service  nominations  beginning 
Raymond  E.  Benson,  and  ending  Ernesto 
Uribe.  which  nominations  were  received  by 
the  Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  of  January  21.  1987. 

Foreign  Service  nominations  beginning 
Harry  V.  Ryder.  Jr..  and  ending  Alfred  J. 
White,  which  nominations  were  received  by 
the  Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  of  January  21.  1987. 

Foreign  Service  nominations  beginning 
Martin  Victor  Dagata.  and  ending  Hans  Pat- 
rick Peterson,  which  nominations  were  re- 
ceived by  the  Senate  and  appeared  in  the 
Congressional  Record  of  February  3.  1987. 

Marine  Corps  nominations  beginning 
Brian  P.  Cyr,  and  ending  Edward  L.  Reyeits. 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the 
Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Congressional 
Record  of  January  12.  1987. 

Marine  Corps  nominations  beginning 
Mark  E.  Tinsley.  and  ending  Bruce  W.  Neu- 
berger.  which  nominations  were  received  by 
the  Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  of  January  12.  1986. 

Marine  Corps  nominations  t>eginning 
John  A.  Abitabilo.  and  ending  Mark  R. 
Witzel.  which  nominations  were  received  by 
the  Senate  and  appeared  in  tlie  Congres- 
sional Record  of  February  2.  1987. 

Navy  nomination  of  Doctor  Robert  Duane 
Ballard,  which  was  received  by  the  Senate 
and  appeared  in  the  Congressional  Record 
of  January  12.  1987. 

Navy  nomination  of  Lt.  Comdr.  Joseph  F, 
Satrapa.  which  was  received  by  the  Senate 
and  appeared  in  the  Congressional  Record 
of  January  12.  1987. 

Navy  nominations  beginning  Kenneth  R. 
Schroeder.  and  ending  Raul  J.  Teddi.  which 
nominations  were  received  by  the  Senate 
and  appeared  in  the  Congressional  Record 
of  January  12.  1987. 

Navy  nominations  beginning  John  M. 
Adrian,  and  ending  Marcus  B.  Wynne, 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the 
Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Congressional 
Record  of  January  12.  1987. 

Navy  nominations  beginning  Glenn  F. 
Abad.  and  ending  Michael  S.  Zwingle.  which 
nominations  were  received  by  the  Senate 
and  appeared  in  the  Congressional  Record 
of  January  12.  1987. 

Navy  nominations  beginning  Paul  D. 
Beckwith.  and  ending  Mark  Jacobs,  which 
nominations  were  received  by  the  Senate 
and  appeared  in  the  Congressional  Record 
of  January  12,  1987. 

Navy  nominations  beginning  Henry  John 
Wnuk,  and  ending  William  Ernest  Luttrell. 


which  nominations  were  received  by  the 
Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Congressional 
Record  of  February  5,  1987. 

Navy  nominations  beginning  John  S. 
Norton,  and  ending  Marina  N.  Vemalis. 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the 
Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Congressional 
Record  of  February  17, 1987. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent, Mr.  President,  that  the  President 
be  immediately  notified  of  the  confir- 
mation of  the  nominations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  move  en  bloc  to  recon- 
sider the  vote  by  which  all  the  nomi- 
nations were  conjfirmed  en  bloc. 

Mr.  DOLE.  And  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Republican  leader. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  now  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  Senate  return  to  leg- 
islative session. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  under- 
stand that  Calendar  Order  No.  28  on 
the  Legislative  Calendar  of  Business 
has  been  cleared  for  action.  May  I  ask 
the  distinguished  Republican  leader  if 
he  is  ready  to  proceed? 

Mr.  DOLE.  That  is  correct. 


EMIGRATION  OF  IGOR  V. 
OGURTSOV 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent, therefore.  Mr.  President,  that 
the  Senate  proceed  to  the  consider- 
ation of  Senate  Resolution  98,  Calen- 
dar No.  28. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered.  The  clerk  will  report. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  resolution  <S.  Res.  98)  expressing  the 
.sense  of  the  Senate  that  the  Government  of 
the  Soviet  Union  should  allow  Igor  V. 
Ogurlsov  to  be  released  from  exile  and  al- 
lowed to  emigrate  to  the  West  without  re- 
nouncing his  views,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider 
the  resolution. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  with  its 
unanimous  approval  today  of  Senate 
Resolution  98,  calling  on  the  Soviet 
Government  to  allow  Igor  Ogurtsov  to 
emigrate,  the  Senate  has  made  an  im- 
portant contribution  to  what  I  hope 
will  be  a  speedy  resolution  of  this  case. 

Cosponsored  by  28  of  my  Senate  col- 
leagues, this  resolution  appeals  to  the 
Soviet  authorities  to  approve  Igor 
Ogurtsovs  request  to  emigrate  to  the 
United  States. 

Just  1  month  ago,  on  February  9, 
1987,   Ogurtsov   completed   a   20-year 


sentence  of  prison  and  internal  exile, 
imposed  on  him  because  of  his  associa- 
tion with  the  religious-political  group 
known  as  the  All-Russian  Social  Chris- 
tian Alliance  for  the  Liberation  of  the 
People  [VSKhSON].  As  a  result  of  his 
religious  activities.  Og:urtsov  was  ar- 
rested, foiuid  guilty  of  treason  and 
sentenced  to  7  years  of  imprisonment. 
8  years  of  hard  labor,  and  5  years  of 
internal  exile. 

Despite  the  physical  and  mental  tor- 
ment he  suffered  during  his  two  dec- 
ades of  imprisonment,  Ogurtsov  main- 
tained his  innocence  and  the  illegality 
of  his  arrest  by  consistently  rejecting 
Soviet  offers  of  freedom  in  exchange 
for  renouncing  his  views. 

The  extremely  severe  penalty  im- 
posed on  Igor  Ogurtsov  for  engaging 
in  activities,  which  are  considered  ac- 
ceptable in  all  Western  democracies, 
provoked  deep  sympathy  and  pro- 
found concern  among  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  Americans  and  Europe- 
ans. 

Over  the  past  20  years,  Ogurtsov's 
case  has  been  the  subject  of  appeals  to 
the  Soviet  authorities  by  Western  gov- 
ernments and  human  rights  advocates 
around  the  world.  The  U.S.  Congress 
has  joined  with  Andrei  Sakharov  and 
countless  others  in  speaking  out  in 
Ogurtsovs  defense.  The  tireless  ef- 
forts of  Mrs.  Vera  Politis,  chairwoman 
the  Human  Rights  Committee  of  the 
Congress  for  Russian-Americans,  and 
the  entire  Russian-American  commu- 
nity, to  raise  the  public  awareness  of 
Ogurtsovs  plight,  deserve  special  men- 
tion. 

While  those  of  us  who  have  been 
concerned  for  his  welfare  are  relieved 
that  Ogurtsov  has  sunived  his  harsh 
and  unjust  sentence,  our  relief  is  tem- 
pered by  the  knowledge  that,  for 
Ogurtsov.  life  in  the  Soviet  Union, 
even  as  a  free  man.  is  unbearable.  His 
20  years  in  prison  have  left  him  isolat- 
ed, and  a  stranger  in  his  own  country. 

We  know  from  phone  contact  with 
Igor  in  Leningrad,  that  he  is  profound- 
ly depressed  and  despondent.  His  only 
desire  now  is  to  leave  the  Soviet  Union 
and  to  try  to  piece  together  a  new  life 
with  relatives  in  the  United  States. 
However.  Ovir  officials  in  Leningrad 
have  already  rejected  his  first  applica- 
tion for  an  emigration  visa.  Ogurtsov 
has  told  us  also  that  those  same  offi- 
cials strongly  suggested  that  he  not 
waste  his  time  applying  again  for  emi- 
gration permission. 

While  these  Ovir  officials  may  not 
appreciate  the  depth  of  concern  that 
the  American  people  have  for  Mr. 
Ogurtsovs  fate.  I  would  not  expect 
this  to  be  the  case  with  higher  ranking 
Soviet  officials. 

In  a  recent  letter  to  Warren  Zimmer- 
man, the  U.S.  Ambassador  to  the  Hel- 
sinki followup  meeting  in  Vienna,  I  re- 
quested that  he  personally  deliver  to 
the  Soviet  representative,  Yuri  Kash- 
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lev,  a  copy  of  Senate  Resolution  98.  In 
addttlon.  I  urged  that  he  Impress  upon 
Mr.  Kaahlev  that  General  Secretary 
Oofbachev's  desire  to  have  his  "glas- 
nost"  policy  taken  seriously  would  be 
well-served  by  dealing  favorably  with 
Mr.  Ogurtsov's  request  to  emigrate. 

In  rigrttng  the  Helsinki  accords  in 
1975.  the  Soviet  Union  undertook  the 
obllsatlon  to  treat  the  fundamental 
freedoms  enunciated  in  the  Final  Act 


Whereas  to  sign  such  a  document  would 
cosipromise  his  principles  and  give  validity 
to  his  false  arrest  and  incarceration; 

Whereas  Igor  Ogurtsov  desperately  wishes 
to  emlgate  to  any  country  in  the  West  that 
would  accept  him  and  his  parents;  and 

Whereas  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  has  unanimously  adopted  a  resolu- 
tion expressing  sympathy  with  Igor  Ogurt- 
sov's plight  and  urging  that  he  be  permitted 
to  emigrate  to  the  West  with  his  parents 
without  renouncing  his  views:  Now,  there- 


added  to  the  names  of  those  Senators 
who  vill  be  recognized  tomorrow 
under  the  5-minute  limitation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

ORKR  roR  WAivn  OP  calendar  call 

TOMORROW 

Mr,  BYRD,  Mr,  President.  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent,  it  being  my  inten- 
tion to  move  to  adjourn  the  Senate 

nvfr     that,   nn    tnmnrrnn/    t.hp   rji.1<>ndn.r 
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leader  and  he  has  authorized  me  to 
proceed. 


ORDERS  FOR  THURSDAY 

ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  »:30  A.M. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today  it 
stand  in  adjournment  until  the  hour 


PROGRAM 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  the  pro- 
gram for  tomorrow  is  as  follows:  the 
Senate  will  shortly  adjourn  over  until 
tomorrow.  The  Senate  will  convene  on 
tomorrow  at  9:30  a.m.  Five  minutes  of 
my  time  under  the  standing  order  for 
leaders  will  be  consumed  by  Mr.  Prox- 

MIRE. 

After  the  orders  for  the  recognition 


The  Judiciakt 
Robert  Holmes  Bell,  of  Michigan,  to  be 
U.S.  district  judge  for  the  western  district  of 
Michigan,  vice  Wendell  A.  Miles,  retired. 

Department  or  Justice 
Verne  L.  Speirs,  of  Virginia,  to  be  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Office  of  Juvenile  Justice  and 
Delinquency  Prevention,  vice  Alfred  S.  Reg- 
nery. 

E^OUAL  Employment  Opportunity 
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lev,  a  copy  of  Senate  Resolution  98.  In 
addlttoa.  I  urged  that  he  impress  upon 
Mr.  Kashlev  that  General  Secretary 
Oorliachev's  desire  to  have  his  "glas- 
noat"  policy  taken  seriously  would  be 
well-served  by  dealing  favorably  with 
Mr.  Ogurtsov's  request  to  emigrate. 

In  "igTitng  the  Helsinki  accords  in 
1975.  the  Soviet  Union  undertook  the 
obllsation  to  treat  the  fundamental 
freedoms  enunciated  in  the  Final  Act 
as  basic  rights  of  all  Soviet  citizens.  To 
deny  Ogurtsov  his  right  to  emigrate, 
after  all  of  the  injustices  he  has  suf- 
fered, would  make  a  mockery  of  those 
human  rights  guarantees  which  the 
Soviet  Government  has  pledged  to 
uirtiold. 

On  the  other  hand,  granting  Igor 
Ogurtsov  the  relief  he  has  sought  for 
so  hxig— perminion  to  emigrate  to  the 
United  States  to  Join  relatives  here— 
would  be  a  dramatic  demonstration  of 
the  Soviets'  willingness  to  honor  the 
rights  of  its  citizens. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  strong  state- 
ment the  Senate  has  made  today  in 
giving  its  overwhelming  consent  to 
this  resolution,  will  advance  the  cause 
of  human  rights  for  Igor  Ogurtsov  and 
all  others  who  are  bing  denied  their 
fundamental  rights  in  the  Soviet 
Unicm.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate  on  the  resolu- 
tion? If  not,  the  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  98)  was 
agr^dto. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  resolution,  with  its  preamble, 
reads  as  follows: 

S.  Res.  98 

Whereas  the  Soviet  Union  is  a  party  to 
the  Final  Act  of  the  Conference  on  Security 
and  Cooperation  In  Europe  and  the  Univer- 
sal Declaration  of  Human  Rights: 

Whereas  Igor  Ogurtsov,  the  founder  of  a 
relicloua-poUtical  opposition  group  in  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  known 
as  the  All-Russian  Social  Christian  Alliance 
for  the  Liberation  of  the  People 
(VSKhSON),  in  late  November  and  early 
December  1967,  was  tried  in  camera  with 
three  other  leaders  of  VSKhSON  and  was 
found  guilty  of  treason  (article  64  of  the 
RSFSR  criminal  code)  and  subsequently 
sentenced  to  fifteen  years  of  imprisonment 
and  five  years  of  internal  exile; 

Whereas  Igor  Ogurtsov  denied  that  he 
was  guilty  of  treason  but  was  nonetheless 
sentenced  to  seven  years  in  Vladimir  prison. 
eight  years  in  a  strict  regime  camp,  and  five 
years  of  internal  exile; 

Whereas  Igor  Ogurtsov  is  the  only  re- 
maining VSKhSON  member  still  impris- 
oned: 

Whereas  on  February  9,  1987,  Igor  Ogurt- 
sov will  have  completed  his  twenty-year  sen- 
tence; 

Whereas  as  a  result  of  two  decades  of  im- 
prisonment and  confinement,  Igor  Ogurtsov 
is  in  poor  health,  undernourished  and  weak, 
suffering  from  high  blood  pressure,  liver 
maUimction.  poor  sight,  and  loss  of  teeth; 

Whereas  Igor  Ogurtsov  has  been  offered 
an  exit  visa  that  would  allow  him  and  his 
parents  to  emigrate  only  if  he  signs  a  state- 
ment of  pardon  renouncing  his  views; 


Whereas  to  sign  such  a  document  would 
compromise  his  principles  and  give  validity 
to  his  false  arrest  and  incarceration; 

Whereas  Igor  Ogurtsov  desperately  wishes 
to  emigate  to  any  country  in  the  West  that 
would  accept  him  and  his  parents;  and 

Whereas  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  has  unanimously  adopted  a  resolu- 
tion expressing  sympathy  with  Igor  Ogurt- 
sof 's  plight  and  urging  that  he  be  permitted 
to  emigrate  to  the  West  with  his  parents 
without  renouncing  his  views:  Now,  there- 
fofe.  be  it 

M.e30lved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that  the  President,  acting  directly  or 
through  the  Secretary  of  State,  should— 

(1)  continue  to  express  at  every  suitable 
opportunity  and  in  the  strongest  possible 
terms  the  opposition  of  the  United  States 
Government  to  the  forced  exile  and  repres- 
sive treatment  of  Igor  Ogurtsov;  and 

(2)  urge  the  Government  of  the  Soviet 
Union  to— 

(A)  grant  Igor  Ogurtsov  release  from  in- 
ternal exile  on  or  before  the  expiration  of 
hia  twenty-year  term,  on  February  9,  1987; 
and 

(B)  inunedlately  accept  Igor  Ogurtsov's 
application  for  an  exist  visa,  and  allow  him 
to  emigrate  with  his  parents  to  the  United 
States,  or  elsewhere  in  the  West  as  he  so 
chooses,  without  forcing  him  to  renounce 
his  views,  in  accordance  with  the  FMnal  Act 
of  the  Conference  on  Security  and  Coopera- 
tion in  Europe  and  with  the  Universal  Dec- 
laration of  Human  Rights. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  shall 
transmit  a  copy  of  this  resolution  to  the 
President  with  the  request  that  he  further 
transmit  such  copy  to  the  Ambassador  of 
the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  to 
the  United  States  and  to  the  General  Secre- 
tary of  the  Communist  Party  of  the  Union 
of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  Mikhail  S. 
Gorbachev. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  I»resident,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  reso- 
lution was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table,  was 
agreed  to. 


TIME  AGREEMENT— SENATE 
CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  24 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
uoanimous  consent  that  at  such  time 
as  the  Senate  proceeds  to  the  consider- 
ation of  Calendar  Order  No.  29,  Senate 
Concurrent  Resolution  24,  there  be  a 
time  limitation  thereon  of  2  hours,  to 
be  equally  divided  between  the  majori- 
ty and  minority  leaders  or  their  desig- 
nees; that  no  amendments  thereto  be 
in  order  other  than  the  committee 
amendments;  that  no  motion  to  refer 
or  commit  be  in  order;  and  that  there 
be  no  time  for  debate  on  a  motion  to 
reconsider  the  vote  on  final  passage. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDERS  FOR  THURSDAY 

RECOGNITION  OP  ADDITIONAL  SENATORS 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  names  of 
Senators  McConnell  and  Wilson  be 


added  (o  the  names  of  those  Senators 
who  will  be  recognized  tomorrow 
under  the  5-minute  limitation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objiection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

ORDER  rOR  WAIVER  OP  CALENDAR  CALL 
TOMORROW 

ISx.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent,  it  being  my  inten- 
tion to  move  to  adjourn  the  Senate 
over,  t^at  on  tomorrow  the  calendar 
call  under  rule  VIII  be  waived. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

RESOLUTIONS  OVER  UNDER  THE  RULE 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  on  tomorrow, 
no  resolutions  come  over  under  the 
rule. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

ORDER  OP  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Chair  will  indulge  me,  I  am  awaiting  a 
response  to  an  inquiry  over  our  cloak- 
room lines  as  to  whether  or  not  a  vote, 
which  probably  would  be  a  rollcall 
vote  OQ  tomorrow  circa  2  o'clock  p.m., 
would  be  objectionable  to  anyone. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
majority  leader  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DOLE.  That  will  be  satisfactory 
with  this  side.  We  have  not  run  a  hot- 
line, but  it  seems  to  me  that  whenever 
the  vote  is  set,  we  will  notify  our  Mem- 
bers as  soon  as  we  Itnow  and  give  them 
adequate  advance  notice.  As  I  under- 
stand, that  is  the  only  remaining  busi- 
ness. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Yes. 

I  say  to  the  Republican  leader  that 
if  that  hour  is  agreeable,  it  would  be 
my  intention  to  adjourn  over  until  10 
o'clock  tomorrow.  We  have  six  special 
orders  for  the  recognition  of  Senators, 
5  minutes  each.  I  understand  that  Sen- 
ator NuNN  wishes  to  speak  again  to- 
morrow on  the  subject  matter  on 
which  he  spoke  today.  If  there  are  2 
hours  on  the  Sanford  resolution. 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  24, 
that,  together  with  perhaps  some 
morning  business,  would  run  to  about 
2  o'clock.  Or,  we  could  set  the  hour  of 
12  o'clock  as  the  hour  to  begin  the  2- 
hour  debate,  if  that  is  agreeable. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Yes. 

RECESS 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  recess  for  5  minutes. 

There  being  no  objection,  at  4:36 
p.m.  the  Senate  recessed  until  4:48 
p.m.;  whereupon  the  Senate  reassem- 
bled when  called  to  order  by  the  Pre- 
siding Officer  (Mr.  Breaux). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  the  fol- 
lowing requests  have  been  cleared 
with    the    distinguished    Republican 
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leader  and  he  has  authorized  me  to 
proceed. 


ORDERS  FOR  THURSDAY 

ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  9130  A.M. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today  it 
stand  in  adjournment  until  the  hour 
of  9:30  tomorrow  morning. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

S.  CON  RES.  34 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  the  hour  of 
9:45  tomorrow  morning  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  calen- 
dar order  No.  29,  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  24,  supporting  the  peace 
initiative  of  Central  American  heads 
of  state. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  this 
would  mean  that  the  time  of  the  two 
leaders  would  be  reduced  a  bit. 

1  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my 
time  under  the  leader's  order  be  re- 
duced to  1  minute  and  that  the  re- 
maining 9  minutes  be  under  the  con- 
trol of  Mr.  Ndnn  at  such  time  as  he 
speal(s  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  This  way  the  distin- 
guished Republican  leader  will  have 
his  full  time  if  he  wishes  it. 

RECOGNITION  OF  CERTAIN  SENATORS 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that,  upon  the  disposition  of 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  24  on 
tomorrow,  the  following  Senators  be 
recognized  each  for  not  to  exceed  5 
minutes:  Messrs.  Armstrong,  Reid, 
Heinz,  McConnell,  and  Wilson. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  change 
the  earlier  request  with  respect  to  the 
control  of  my  time  under  the  standing 
order.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  5 
minutes  of  my  leader's  time  tomorrow 
may  be  utilized  by  Mr.  Proxmire. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  remaining 
5  minutes  of  my  leader  time  tomorrow 
be  under  the  control  of  Mr.  Nunn. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  5-minute  orders  for  the 
recognition  of  Senators  on  tomorrow, 
there  be  a  period  during  which  Sena- 
tors may  speak  out  of  order,  each  not 
to  exceed  30  minutes,  and  that  that 
period  not  extend  beyond  2  hours. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROGRAM 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  the  pro- 
gram for  tomorrow  is  as  follows:  the 
Senate  will  shortly  adjourn  over  until 
tomorrow.  The  Senate  will  convene  on 
tomorrow  at  9:30  a.m.  Five  minutes  of 
my  time  under  the  standing  order  for 
leaders  will  be  consumed  by  Mr.  Prox- 
mire. 

After  the  orders  for  the  recognition 
of  the  two  leaders,  with  the  remaining 
5  minutes  of  my  time  to  be  under  the 
control  of  Mr.  Nunn,  at  9:45  a.m.,  the 
Senate  will  proceed  to  the  consider- 
ation of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution 
24,  a  concurrent  resolution  supporting 
the  initiative  of  Central  American 
heads  of  state,  meeting  in  San  Jose, 
Costa  Rica,  in  formulating  a  regional 
proposal  for  bringing  about  an  end  to 
the  armed  conflict  in  Central  America. 

There  will  be  a  rollcall  vote  at  the 
expiration  of  2  hours  or  upon  the 
yielding  back  of  any  portion  of  that 
time.  No  amendments  will  be  in  order 
and  there  is  a  request  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  that  resolution. 

An  insufficient  number  of  Senators 
are  on  the  floor  at  this  moment  for  me 
to  aslc  that  the  yeas  and  nays  be  or- 
dered at  this  time,  but  Senators 
should  be  on  notice  that  there  is  a  re- 
quest for  the  yeas  and  nays  and  that, 
on  tomorrow,  the  yeas  and  nays  will  be 
ordered  when  a  sufficient  number  of 
Senators  are  on  the  floor  to  support 
the  request. 

Upon  the  disposition  of  Senate  Con- 
current Resolution  24  on  tomorrow, 
the  following  Senators  will  be  recog- 
nized, each  for  not  to  exceed  5  min- 
utes: Messrs.  Armstrong,  Reid,  Heinz, 
McConnell,  and  Wilson:  at  the  con- 
clusion of  which  orders  Senators  may 
speak  under  the  order  previously  en- 
tered which  provides  that  Senators 
may  spealc  out  of  order  on  tomorrow- 
meaning  on  any  subject  and  without 
any  matter  being  before  the  Senate— 
up  to  30  minutes  each,  and  the  time 
for  such  speeches  will  be  limited  to  not 
to  exceed  2  hours. 


RECESS  UNTIL  9:30  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  have  no 
further  business,  and  seeing  no  other 
Senator  wishing  recognition,  and 
having  been  authorized  by  the  Repub- 
lican leader  to  proceed  to  go  out  inas- 
much as  he  has  nothing  further  at 
this  time,  I  move  in  accordance  with 
the  order  previously  entered  that  the 
Senate  stand  in  adjournment  until  the 
hour  of  9:30  tomorrow  morning. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and,  at 
4:55  p.m.,  the  Senate  adjourned  until 
tomorrow.  Thursday,  March  11,  1987, 
at  9:30  a.m. 


The  Judiciary 
Robert  Holmes  Bell,  of  Michigan,  to  be 
U.S.  district  judge  for  the  western  district  of 
Michigan,  vice  Wendell  A.  Miles,  retired. 

Department  or  Justice 
Verne  L.  Speirs.  of  Virginia,  to  be  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Office  of  Juvenile  Justice  and 
Delinquency  Prevention,  vice  Alfred  S.  Reg- 
nery. 

Equal  Employment  Opportunity 
Commission 

Evan  J.  Kemp.  Jr..  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, to  be  a  member  of  the  Equal  Em- 
ployment Opportunity  Commission  for  the 
remainder  of  the  term,  expiring  July  1. 
1987.  vice  William  Arthur  Webb,  resigned. 

Evan  J.  Kemp.  Jr.,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, to  be  a  member  of  the  Equal  Eln- 
ployment  Opportunity  Commission  for  the 
term  expiring  July  1.  1992.  reappointment. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by 
the  Senate  March  11,  1987: 


CONFIRMATIONS 
Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  March  11,  1987: 

In  the  Coast  Guard 

The  following  officers  of  the  U.S.  Coast 
Guard  for  promotion  to  the  grade  of  rear 
admiral  (lower  half): 

Capt.  Paul  A.  Welling.  USCG. 

Capt.  Walter  T,  Leland.  USCG. 

Capt.  Robert  E.  Kramek.  USCG. 

Department  of  State 

Everett  E.  Bierman.  of  Virginia,  now  Am- 
bassador Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary 
of  the  United  States  of  America  to  Papua,  New 
Guinea  and  to  Solomon  Islands,  to  serve 
concurrently  and  without  additional  com- 
pensation as  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and 
Plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States  of 
American  to  the  Republic  of  Vanuatu. 

Joseph  Carlton  Petrone.  of  Iowa,  to  be  the 
Representative  of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  the  European  Office  of  the 
United  Nations,  with  the  rank  of  Ambassa- 
dor. 

Arthur  G.  Linkletter.  of  California,  for 
the  rank  of  Ambassador  during  the  tenure 
of  his  service  as  Commissioner  General  of 
the  United  Stales  Exhibition  for  the  Inter- 
national Exposition.  Brisbane.  Australia. 
1988. 

Robert  E.  Lamb,  of  Virginia,  to  be  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  State  for  Diplomatic  Secu- 
rity. 

Jack  F.  Matlock.  Jr..  of  Florida,  a  career 
member  of  the  Senior  Foreign  Service,  class 
of  career  Minister,  to  be  Ambassador  Ex- 
traordinary and  Plenipotentiary  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Sociali.st  Republics. 

Alton  G.  Keel.  Jr..  of  Virginia,  to  be  the 
U.S.  Permanent  Representative  on  the 
Council  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Orga- 
nization, with  the  rank  and  status  of  Am- 
bassador Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentia- 
ry. 

The  following-named  career  member  of 
the  Senior  Foreign  Service,  class  of  career 
Minister,  for  the  personal  rank  of  career 
Ambassador  In  recognition  of  especially  dis- 
tinguished service  over  a  sustained  period: 

Deane  Roesch  Hinton.  of  Illinois. 

Board  for  International  Broadcasting 
Joseph  Lane  Kirkland,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  to  be  a  member  of  the  Board  for 
International  Broadcasting  for  a  term  expir- 
ing April  28.  1987. 
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To  be  lieutenant  general 
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Col.  Donald  H.  Marden,  007-34-4207. 
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DlPAKTIIBIIT  OP  DKFKNSE 

Robert  &  Coatello.  of  Michigan,  to  be  an 
Aariatant  Secretary  of  Defense. 

The  above  nominations  were  approved 
aubject  to  the  nominees'  commitment  to  re- 
■pcmd  to  requeets  to  appear  and  testify 
before  any  duly  constituted  committee  of 
the  Senate. 

IM  THK  AlK  FOBCS 

The  following  officers  for  appointment  in 
the  UJS.  Air  Force  under  provisions  of  sec- 
Uon  624.  UUe  10  of  the  United  SUtes  Code: 
7b  be  major  general 

Brig.  Gen.  Joseph  W.  Ashy.  452-60- 
SMIFR.  Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Thomas  P.  Ball.  Jr..  260-44- 
4S08FR.  Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Oen.  Charles  G.  Boyd.  484-40- 
SMOFR.  Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Edward  R.  Braclcen.  050-30- 
2WFR.  Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  George  L.  Butler.  521-52- 
2714FR,  Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Harold  N.  Campbell.  261-54- 
5820FR,  Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Oen.  Vernon  Chong,  563-44-8468FR. 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Gaylord  W.  Clarli.  232-38- 
4913FR.  Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Hugh  L.  Cox  III.  455-42- 
833SFR.  Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  John  R.  Farrington,  021-26- 
1756FR,  Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Ronald  R.  Fogleman.  198-32- 
&142FR.  Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Oen.  Larry  D.  Fortner.  231-44- 
2047FR.  Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  David  M.  Goodrich.  457-52- 
7103FR.  Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Oen.  WiUiam  J.  Grove.  Jr..  217-30- 
7213FR.  Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Trevor  A.  Hammond.  047-28- 
6974FR,  Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Paul  A.  Harvey,  273-32- 
3381FR,  Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Frank  B.  Horton  III,  053-34- 
1607FR,  Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  John  E.  Jaquish.  148-28- 
4I19FR.  Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  James  D.  Kellim,  431-60- 
1763FR,  Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Michael  C.  Kerby.  124-28- 
7886FR,  Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Albert  L.  Logan.  448-32- 
9161FR,  Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Thomas  S.  Moorman.  Jr..  302- 
2S-9547FR.  Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Eric  B.  Nelson,  071-28-3203FR. 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Fred  R.  Nelson,  385-30- 
1562FR.  Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Robert  R.  Ranldne.  Jr..  333-28- 
6974FR.  Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Richard  O.  Smith,  448-38- 
9196FR,  Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Donald  Snyder.  168-28- 
8935FR.  Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  David  J.  Teal,  543-38-9124FR. 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Henry  Viccellio,  Jr.,  451-66- 
9217FR.  Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Charles  N.  Wood.  461-56- 
5973FR.  Regular  Air  Force. 

The  following-named  officers  for  appoint- 
ment in  the  Reserve  of  the  Air  Force  to  the 
grade  indicated,  under  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tions 593.  8218.  8373.  and  8374.  title  10, 
United  States  Code: 

To  be  majoT  general 
Brig.  Gen.  John  A.  Almquist,  Jr.,  211-26- 
7898FG.  Air  National  Guard  of  the  United 
SUtes. 


Brig.  Gen.  Harold  R.  Hall,  564-38-3473FG. 
A|r  National  Guard  of  the  United  SUtes. 

Brig.  Gen.  Francis  E.  Hazard,  113-18- 
0113FG,  Air  National  Guard  of  the  United 
SUtes. 

Brig.  Gen.  Darrell  V.  Manning,  519-30- 
7(J79PG,  Air  National  Guard  of  the  United 
SUtes. 

To  be  brigadier  general 

Col.  John  Anderson.  Jr.,  149-22-0600FG, 
AJr  National  Guard  of  the  United  SUtes. 

Col.  Ralph  W.  Applegate,  152-24-0453FG, 
AJr  National  Guard  of  the  United  SUtes. 

Col.  Robert  E.  Dastin.  003-22-8427PG.  Air 
National  Guard  of  the  United  SUtes. 

Col.  Sam  P.  DeLitta.  087-22-9652PG.  Air 
National  Guard  of  the  United  SUtes. 

Col.  James  S.  Forrester.  238-50-1293PG. 
Air  National  Guard  of  the  United  States. 

Col.  Theodore  F.  Lowe.  Jr.,  411-50- 
2416FG.  Air  National  Guard  of  the  United 
SUtes. 

Col.  Charles  A.  Machemehl.  Jr.,  457-50- 
0328FG,  Air  National  Guard  of  the  United 

Col.  Thomas  N.  McLean,  248-58-3250PG, 
Air  National  Guard  of  the  United  States. 

Col.  Frederick  Rittershaus,  503-28- 
281  IPC,  Air  National  Guard  of  the  United 
SUtes. 

Col.  Fred  D.  Womack.  413-52-9750FG.  Air 
National  Guard  of  the  United  SUtes. 

The  following  named  officer  for  appoint- 
ment to  the  grade  of  general  on  the  retired 
list  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  title  10, 
united  States  Code,  section  1370: 
To  be  general 
Gen.  Charles  L.  Donnelly,  Jr..  287-24- 
0955FR.  U.S.  Air  Force. 

The  following  officers  for  appointment  in 
the  U.S.  Air  Force  to  the  grade  of  brigadier 
general  under  the  provisions  of  section  624, 
title  10  of  the  United  States  Code: 

Col.  Billy  A.  Barrett.  361  30-5130FR,  Reg- 
ular Air  Force. 

Col.  Charles  L.  Bishop.  251-48-2182,  Regu- 
lar Air  Force. 

Col.  John  L.  Borling,  247-52-3450FR,  Reg- 
ular Air  Force. 

Col.  Phillip  E.  Bracher.  433-60-4339PR. 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.  Michael  J.  Butchko.  Jr.,  232-60-3054. 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.  Donald  J.  Butz,  569-38-3979.  Regular 
AJr  Force. 

Col.  Jimmy  L.  Cash.  431-62-3636,  Regular 
Air  Force. 

Col.  Clifton  C.  Clark.  Jr..  516-38-7656FR. 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.  Stephen  B.  Croker.  483-50-2040FR. 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.  Lawrence  E.  Day.  015-32-9561FR. 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.  Robert  E.  Dempsey.  466-62-5934FR, 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.  Dennis  D.  Doneen,  531-42-3241FR. 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.  Jeffrey  T.  Ellis.  150-30-4609FR,  Reg- 
ular Air  Force. 

Col.  Howell  M.  Estes  III,  014-26-1352FR, 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.  John  S.  Fairfield.  571 -50-98 17FR. 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.  Charles  E.  Fox,  Jr.,  405-54-5746FR. 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.  John  C.  Fryer,  Jr..  265-64-5749FR. 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.  Joseph  K.  Glenn,  251-60-5770FR. 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.  Buster  C.  Glosson,  240-64-8938FR, 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.  Eugene  E.  Habiger,  556-50-5234FR, 
Regular  Air  Force. 


Col.  Oonald  G.  Hard.  008-28-1650FR.  Reg- 
ular Alt  Force. 

Col.  Feter  D.  Hayes.  564-56-0051FR.  Reg- 
ular Air  Force. 

Col.  James  L.  Jamerson.  242-58-3642FR, 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.  Thomas  G.  Jeter,  Jr..   466-52-7515, 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.    James    M.    Johnston    III.    465-66- 
9157FR,  Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.  Jay  W.  Kelley,  305-42-5876FR,  Regu- 
lar Air  Force. 

Col.  Walter  Kross.  113-34-0276FR.  Regu- 
lar Air  Force. 

Col.  Charles  D.  Link,  294-34-lOOlFR,  Reg- 
ular Air  Force. 

Col.   Bruce  J.   Lotzabire,    190-30-2254FR, 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.  BToah  E.  Loy.  402-46-8679FR.  Regular 
Air  FoBce. 

Col.  Robert   M.   Marquette,   Jr..   281-32- 
0710,  Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.    Prank    K.    Martin.    134-30-0415FR, 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.  James  C.  McCombs,  205-24-8137FR, 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.  Stephen  M.  McElroy.  202-32-303 IPR. 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.  James  W.  Meier,  397-34-5697FR,  Reg- 
ular Air  Force. 

Col.  Michael  D.  Pavich.  S28-52-5939FR. 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.  David  J.  Pederson,  120-30-2207FR, 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.  Frederick  W.  Plugge.  IV.  578-42- 
0770FR,  Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.  Joseph  W.  Ralston,  270-40-9172FR, 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.  Peter  D.  Robinson.  377-40-7917FR, 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.  Ralph  R.  Rohatsch.  Jr.,  454-60- 
2049FR,  Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.  Ervin  J.  Rokke.  471-42-8254FR,  Reg- 
ular Air  Force. 

Col.  Michael  E.  Ryan,  505-54-9889FR. 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.  Thomas  E.  Schwark.  314-38-1321FR. 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.  Hanson  L.  Scott,  525-80-36 14FR,  Reg- 
ular Air  F\3rce. 

Col.  Stephen  R.  Shapiro.  060-28-1600FR, 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.  Daniel  J.  Sherlock.  137-30-0454FR. 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.  Stanley  O.  Smith.  228-52-0048FR, 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.  Ronald  C.  Spivey.  239-52-0020FR. 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.  William  A.  Studer,  254-56-6083FR, 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.  James  P.  Ulm,  305-36-6635FR.  Regu- 
lar Air  Force. 

The  following  officers  for  appointment  in 
the  Reserve  of  the  Air  Force  to  the  grade 
indicated,  under  the  provisions  of  sections 
593.  8318,  and  8373,  title  10,  United  States 
Code:  , 

I  To  be  major  general 

Brig.  Gen.  Clyde  F.  Autio,  503-22-0363FV, 
Air  Force  Reserve. 

Brig.  Gen.  Ira  DeMent  III.  423-36-5629FV, 
Air  Force  Reserve. 

Brig,  Gen.  Boyd  L.  Eddins.  520-30-6776FV, 
Air  Force  Reserve. 

Brig,  Gen.  WilHam  N.  Rowley,  569-34- 
3694FV,  Air  Force  Reserve. 

Brig,  Gen.  William  C.  Foxby.  Jr.,  160-30- 
1599FV,  Air  Force  Reserve. 

Brig,  Gen.  Stuart  L.  Schroeder,  520-32- 
9761FV,  Air  Force  Reserve. 

To  be  brigadier  general 

Col.  Earl  A.  Aler,  Jr..  289-28-7 173FV,  Air 
Force  Reserve. 


Col.  John  H.  Burris,  457-64-7375FV,  Air 
Force  Reserve. 

Col.  John  J.  Closner,  109-32-0574FV.  Air 
Force  Reserve. 

Col.  Armando  Deleon.  527-38-5870FV.  Air 
Force  Reserve. 

Col.  Walter  J.  Giller.  Jr..  430-66-1 239FV. 
Air  Force  Reserve. 

Col.  Oscar  M.  Jardon.  507-32-8228FV.  Air 
Force  Reserve. 

Col.  Jacques  P.  Klein.  334-30-3977FV.  Air 
Force  Reserve. 

Col.  Robert  S.  Messer,  257-52-6265FV,  Air 
Force  Reserve. 

Col.  Robert  G.  Stein.  211-28-8490FV,  Air 
Force  Reserve. 

Col.  Raymond  B.  Stewart,  Jr..  250-42- 
2181FV.  Air  Force  Reserve. 

Col.  Julio  L.  Torres.  581-68-6402FV.  Air 
Force  Reserve. 

Col.  John  P.  Van  Blois,  364-36-8636FV. 
Air  Force  Reserve. 

Col.  Frederick  D.  Walker.  372-32-7552FV. 
Air  Force  Reserve. 

The  following-named  officer,  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
section  601.  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of 
importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  title  10.  United  States 
Code,  section  601: 

To  be  general 

Lt.  Gen.  William  L.  Kirk,  433-48-5527FR. 
U.S.  Air  Force. 

The  following-named  officer,  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10.  United  States  Code, 
section  601,  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of 
importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  P»resident  under  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  section  601: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

Maj.  Gen.  Charles  A.  Horner.  479-40- 
0449FR,  U.S.  Air  Force. 

The  following-named  officer,  for  appoint- 
ment to  the  grade  of  lieutenant  general  on 
the  retired  list  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
title  10.  United  States  Code,  section  1370: 

Lt.  Gen.  Marc  C.  Reynolds.  504-16- 
1608FR,  U.S.  Air  Force. 

The  following-named  officer,  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
section  601.  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of 
importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  title  10.  United  States 
Code,  section  601: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 
Maj.   Gen.   Charles  McCausland,    113-26- 
5988.  U.S.  Air  Force. 

In  the  Army 

The  following-named  officer  to  be  placed 
on  the  retired  list  in  grade  indicated  under 
the  provisions  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  section  1370: 

7*0  be  lieutenant  general 
Lt.  Gen.  James  M.  Rockwell.  121-20-9150. 
age  58,  U.S.  Army. 

The  following-named  officer,  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10.  United  States  Code, 
section  601,  to  be  assigned  to  a  {josition  of 
importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  section  601: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 
Maj.    Gen.   Robert   J.   Donahue,   023-24- 
4584,  U.S.  Army. 

The  following-named  officer,  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
section  601,  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of 
importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  section  601: 


To  be  lieutenant  general 

Lt.  Gen.  Colin  L.  Powell.  113-28-4024.  U.S. 
Army. 

The  following-named  officer,  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10.  United  SUtes  Code, 
section  601.  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of 
importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  section  601: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

Maj.  Gen.  John  W.  Woodmansee.  311-34- 
0886,  U.S.  Army. 

The  following-named  officer  to  be  placed 
on  the  retired  list  in  grade  indicated  under 
the  provisions  of  title  10.  United  States 
Code,  section  1370: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

Lt.  Gen.  Thomas  D.  Ayers.  420-24-5190. 
U.S.  Army. 

The  following-named  officer  to  be  placed 
on  the  retired  list  in  grade  indicated  under 
the  provisions  of  title  10.  United  SUtes 
Code,  section  1370: 

To  be  general 

Gen.  Richard  H.  Thompson.  120-16-1747. 
U.S.  Army. 

The  following-named  officer  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
section  601,  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of 
importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  section  601: 

To  be  general 

Lt.  Gen.  Louis  C.  Wagner.  Jr.,  490-44- 
9852.  U.S.  Army. 

The  following-named  officer  to  be  placed 
on  the  retired  list  in  grade  indicated  under 
the  provisions  of  title  10.  United  SUtes 
Code,  section  1370: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

Lt.  Gen.  Lawrence  F.  Skibbie,  278-26-4580, 
U.S.  Army. 

The  following-named  officer,  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
section  601.  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of 
importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  title  10.  United  States 
Code,  section  601: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

Maj.  Gen.  Jerry  M.  Bunyard.  440-28-8915. 
U.S.  Army. 

The  Army  National  Guard  of  the  United 
States  officer  named  herein  for  appoint- 
ment as  Reserve  commissioned  officer  of 
the  Army,  under  the  provisions  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  sections  593(a)  and 
3385: 

To  be  brigadier  general 

Brig.  Gen.  Donald  Burdick.  158-26-9703. 

The  Army  National  Guard  of  the  United 
States  officers  named  herein  for  appoint- 
ment as  Reserve  commissioned  officers  of 
the  Army,  under  the  provisions  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  sections  593(a).  3385, 
and  3392: 

To  be  brigadier  general 

Brig.  Gen.   Martin   E.   Lind.  Jr.,   057-24- 
1041. 
Col.  Gregory  P.  Barlow.  531-38-7763. 
Col.  James  A.  Barney,  Jr..  309-34-3812. 
Col.  John  W.  Cudmore.  057-36-4028. 
Col.  Stephen  M.  Wyman,  554-74-8399. 
Col.  Roger  D.  Delgehausen.  473-36-8828. 
Col.  Jerry  M.  Keeton,  426-80-0427. 
Col.  Charles  R.  Lindsay,  439-52-3363. 
Col.  John  R.  Paulk,  259-44-5414. 
Col.  William  F.  Sherman,  429-66-8591. 
Col.  Lomer  R.  Chambers.  430-52-8132. 
Col.  Philip  A.  Floyd,  228-34-9796. 
Col.  Larry  E.  Lee,  421-40-1263. 


Col.  Donald  H.  Marden,  007-34-4207. 

Col.  Robert  C.  Watling,  537-30-9804. 

Col.  Julius  L.  Berthold,  406-40-9829. 

Col.  Joseph  C.  Boyersmith.  200-28-1394. 

The  following-named  officer  to  be  placed 
on  the  retired  list  in  grade  Indicated  under 
the  provisions  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  section  1370: 

To  be  general 

Gen.  William  J.  Llvsey.  256-44-8751.  U.S. 
Army. 

The  following-named  officer  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10.  United  SUtes  Code, 
section  601.  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of 
importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  title  10.  United  States 
Code,  section  601: 

To  be  general 
Lt.  Gen.  Louis  C.  Menetrey.  557-32-3536, 
U.S.  Army. 

In  the  Navy 
The  following-named  officer  to  be  placed 
on  the  retired  list  in  the  grade  indicated 
under   the   provisions   of   title   10,   United 
States  Code,  section  1370: 

To  be  vice  admiral 

Vice  Adm.  Albert  J.  Baciocco,  Jr..  570-26- 
1577/1220.  U.S.  Navy. 

The  following-named  officer  to  be  placed 
on  the  retired  list  in  the  grade  indicated 
under  the  provisions  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  section  1370: 

To  be  vice  admiral 

Vice  Adm.  Robert  F.  Schoultz,  507-14- 
4415/1310.  U.S.  Navy. 

The  following-named  officer  to  be  placed 
on  the  retired  list  in  the  grade  indicated 
under  the  provisions  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  section  1370: 

To  6e  vice  admiral 

Vice  Adm.  Donald  S.  Jones.  391-22-4694/ 
1310,  U.S.  Navy. 

The  following-named  officer,  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10.  United  States  Ccxle, 
section  601,  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of 
importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  title  10,  United  SUtes 
Code,  section  601: 

To  be  vice  admiral 

Rear  Adm.  Walter  T.  Piotti.  Jr..  025-24- 
3410/1110.  U.S.  Navy. 

The  following-named  officer,  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  SUtes  Code, 
section  601.  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of 
importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  section  601: 

To  be  vice  admiral 

Rear  Adm.  Clyde  R.  Bell,  346-26-2723/ 
1120.  U.S.  Navy. 

The  following-named  officer,  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  SUtes  Code, 
section  601.  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of 
importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  title  10.  United  States 
Code,  section  601: 

To  be  admiral 

Adm.  James  B.  Busey.  332-26-3214/1230. 
U.S.  Navy. 

The  following-named  officer,  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  SUtes  Code, 
section  5035,  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of 
imporUnce  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  I»resident  under  title  10,  United  SUtes 
Code,  section  5035: 

To  be  vice  chief  of  natml  operations 
Vice  Adm.  Huntington  Hardisty,  242-32- 
5034,  U.S.  Navy. 
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The  foUowlnc-named  officer,  under  the 
proviaiona  of  Utie  10.  United  SUtes  Code. 
aecUon  601.  to  be  aadgned  to  a  position  of 
importance  and  rcaponslbillty  designated  by 
the  Preaident  under  Utle  10.  United  SUtes 


Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Congressionai, 
RacoRD  of  January  20,  1987. 

Air  Force  nominations  beginning  Maj. 
Cmig.  G.  Anderson.  373-48-7543.  and  ending 
Maj.  Ramsey  B.  Salem,  265-88-6282.  which 
notninations  were  received  by   the  Senate 


Army  nominations  beginning  Kenneth  R. 
Phillip%  and  ending  Charles  M.  Pitts,  which 
nominations  were  received  by  the  Senate 
and  appeared  in  the  Congressional  Record 
of  January  12,  1987. 

Army    nominations    beginning    Alan    L. 
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berger,  which  nominations  were  received  by 
the  Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Congres- 
sionai. Record  of  January  12,  1987. 

Marine  Corps  nominations  beginning 
John  A.  AbiUbilio,  and  ending  Mark  R. 
Witzel,  which  nominations  were  received  by 
the  Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Congres- 


Navy  nominations  beginning  John  M. 
Adrian,  and  ending  Marcus  B.  Wynne, 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the 
Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Congressional 
Record  of  January  12,  1987. 

Navy  nominations  beginning  Glenn  F. 
Abad,  and  ending  Michael  S.  Zwingle,  which 


which  nominations  were  received  by  the 
Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Congressional 
Record  of  February  17,  1987. 


WITHDRAWAL 
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The  foUowtaic-iuuned  officer,  under  the 
provWoni  of  Utie  10.  United  SUtes  Code. 
aecUon  601.  to  be  Msisned  to  a  position  of 
tmportanoe  and  reaponsibility  designated  by 
the  Preaident  under  tiUe  10.  United  States 
Code,  aecUrai  601: 

Tb  be  Xfice  odmiraf 

Rear  Adm.  Jerry  O.  TutUe.  314-32-4979/ 
1310.  U.S.  Navy. 

Ik  trs  Makink  Corps 

The  following-named  officer,  under  the 
pnwWons  of  UUe  10.  United  SUtes  Code, 
section  601.  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of 
Importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  title  10.  United  SUtes 
Code.  secUon  601: 

7b  be  lietttenont  general 

IfaJ.  Oen.  Stephen  G.  Olmstead.  032-22- 
0027.  U.S.  Marine  Corps. 

The  following-named  officer  for  appoint- 
ment to  the  grade  of  lieutenant  general 
while  assigned  to  a  position  of  importance 
and  responsibility  under  title  10.  United 
SUtes  Code,  section  601: 

Maj.  Gen.  Anthony  Lulieman.  520-30- 
7S12.  VS.  Marine  Corps. 

In  TRK  Air  Force 

Air  Force  nomination  of  Richard  L. 
Hughes,  which  was  received  by  the  Senate 
and  appeared  in  the  Congressional  Record 
of  Janiuury  12, 1987. 

Air  Force  nominations  beginning  Wiley  R. 
Ashley,  Jr..  424-50-6919.  and  ending  Leon- 
ard D.  Dileo.  136-22-3679.  which  nomina- 
tions were  received  by  the  Senate  and  ap- 
peared in  the  Congressional  Record  of  Jan- 
uary 12.  1987. 

Air  Force  nominations  beginning  Douglas 
W.  Marshall,  and  ending  Gregory  G.  Lang- 
ston,  which  nominations  were  received  by 
the  Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  of  January  12.  1987. 

Air  Force  nominations  beginning  Kenneth 
A.  Bienvenu.  and  ending  Janet  E.  Zayas. 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the 
Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Congressional 
Rkooio  of  January  12.  1987. 

Air  Force  nominations  beginning  Daniel 
F.  Alves,  and  ending  Manuel  A.  Thomas.  Jr.. 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the 
Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Congressional 
Rkord  of  January  12. 1987. 

Air  Force  nominations  beginning  Maj. 
Ramon  D.  Ardizsone.  113-30-4051.  and 
ending  Maj.  WiUiam  H.  Vaughn.  Jr..  426-82- 
5958,  which  nominations  were  received  by 
the  Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  of  January  12.  1987. 

Air  Force  nominations  beginning  Arthur 
F.  Fowler,  and  ending  Randal  L.  Marbury. 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the 
Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Congressional 
Record  of  January  12. 1987. 

Air  Force  nominations  beginning  Maj. 
Verne  P.  Burque.  474-46-3866.  and  ending 
Maj.  Laura  L.  Willers.  558-78-6342.  which 
nominations  were  received  by  the  Senate 
and  appeared  in  the  Congressional  Record 
of  January  12. 1987. 

Air  Force  nominations  beginning  Ralph  J. 
Mdain.  Jr..  and  ending  Gary  J.  Spinlis. 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the 
Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Congressional 
Record  of  January  12. 1987. 

Air  Force  nominations  beginning  Howard 
C.  Abner.  and  ending  James  H.  Young, 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the 
Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Congressional 
Record  of  January  12. 1987. 

Air  Force  nominations  beginning  PYancis- 
co  M.  Granda,  and  ending  James  A.  Strine. 
which  nominations  were  received   by   the 


Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Congressional 
RacoRD  of  January  20.  1987. 

Air  Force  nominations  Ijeginning  Maj. 
Cmig.  G.  Anderson.  373-48-7543.  and  ending 
Maj.  Ramsey  B.  Salem.  265-88-6282.  which 
nominations  were  received  by  the  Senate 
and  appeared  in  the  Congressional  Record 
of  January  20.  1087. 

Air  Force  nominations  beginning  Christo- 
pher N.  Arant.  and  ending  Robert  L.  Zapf. 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the 
Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Congressional 
RacoRS  of  February  2.  1987. 

Air  Force  nominations  beginning  Darwin 
W.  Abbott,  and  ending  Robert  L.  Zapf. 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the 
Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Congressional 
RacoRO  of  February  2.  1987. 

Air  Force  nominations  beginning  Leon  P. 
Bloodworth.  and  ending  William  G.  Best,  II. 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the 
Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Congressional 
RgcoRD  of  February  5.  1987. 

Air  Force  nominations  beginning  Robert 
D.  Beland.  and  ending  Johnston  H.  Wick- 
ham,  which  nominations  were  received  by 
the  Senate  appeared  in  the  Congressional 
Rbcord  of  February  17.  1987. 

Air  Force  nominations  beginning  Gerald 
J.  Brentnail.  Jr..  and  ending  Robert  M. 
Brown  II.  which  nominations  were  received 
by  the  Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  of  February  17.  1987. 

Air  Force  nominations  beginning  Maj. 
Robert  A.  Balslev,  381-42-3492,  and  ending 
Maj.  Benita  L.  Lynch,  400-70-3314,  which 
nominations  were  recieved  by  the  Senate 
and  appeared  in  the  Congressional  Record 
of  February  17.  1987. 

Air  Force  nominations  beginning  Wyeth 
H.  Worley.  and  ending  John  W.  Patton  III. 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the 
Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Congressional 
Record  of  February  17,  1987. 

Air  Force  nomination  of  Paula  J.  Loomis. 
which  was  received  by  the  Senate  and  ap- 
peared in  the  Congressional  Record  of 
February  17,  1987. 

In  the  Army 

Army  nominations  beginning  Charles  G. 
Cavanaugh,  and  ending  Joseph  M.  Kiel, 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the 
Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Congressional 
Record  of  January  12,  1987. 

Army  nominations  beginning  David  T. 
Baumann,  and  ending  Scott  Worlton,  which 
nominations  were  received  by  the  Senate 
and  appeared  in  the  Congressional  Record 
of  January  12,  1987. 

Army  nominations  beginning  Joseph  P. 
Beans,  and  ending  Edgar  G.  Mclcee,  which 
nominations  were  received  by  the  Senate 
and  appeared  in  the  Congressional  Record 
of  January  12,  1987. 

Army  nominations  beginning  James  M. 
Burgess,  and  ending  Charles  A.  Pollock,  Jr., 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the 
Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Congressional 
Record  of  January  12.  1987. 

Army  nominations  beginning  Jose  Beitia, 
and  ending  John  C.  Jones,  which  nomina- 
tions were  received  by  the  Senate  and  ap- 
peared in  the  Congressional  Record  of 
January  12,  1987. 

Army  nominations  beginning  Dennis  C. 
Bradshaw,  and  ending  Catherine  D.  Smith, 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the 
Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Congressional 
Record  of  January  12.  1987. 

Army  nominations  ijeginning  Steven  W. 
Hatcher,  and  ending  Thomas  J.  Zicarelli, 
vrtiich  nominations  were  received  by  the 
Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Congressional 
Record  of  January  12.  1987. 


Army  nominations  beginning  Kenneth  R, 
Phillipst  and  ending  Charles  M.  Pitts,  which 
nominations  were  received  by  the  Senate 
and  appeared  in  the  Congressional  Record 
of  January  12.  1087. 

Army  nominations  beginning  Alan  L. 
Beeler.  and  ending  Edward  J.  Shumsld. 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the 
Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Congressional 
Record  of  January  12.  1987. 

Army  nominations  beginning  Michael  G. 
Healey.  and  ending  Ronald  L.  Hunter, 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the 
Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Congressional 
Record  of  January  20.  1987. 

Army  nominations  beginning  Felipe  Ace- 
vedo.  and  ending  John  G.  Zomig.  which 
nominations  were  received  by  the  Senate  on 
February  9.  1987.  and  appeared  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  of  February  17.  1987. 

In  the  Coast  Guard 

Coast  Guard  nominations  beginning  Syl- 
vester G.  Payne,  and  ending  Charles  W. 
Gower.  which  nominations  were  received  by 
the  Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  of  January  12.  1987. 

Coast  Guard  nominations  beginning 
Daniel  L.  Carney,  and  ending  Thomas  G. 
Landvo^t.  which  nominations  were  received 
by  the  Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  of  January  12.  1987. 

Coast  Guard  nominations  beginning 
George  R.  Matthews.  Jr..  and  ending  Eric  A. 
NicolauE.  which  nominations  were  received 
by  the  Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Congres- 
sional flECORD  of  January  12,  1987. 

Coast  Guard  nominations  beginning  Rod- 
erick E<  Walker,  and  ending  Orlando  N.  Ca- 
vallo.  which  nominations  were  received  by 
the  Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  of  January  12, 1987. 

Coast  Guard  nominations  beginning  Anita 
K.  Abbott,  and  ending  George  P.  Young, 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the 
Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Congressional 
Record  of  January  12,  1987. 

Coast  Guard  nominations  beginning 
Thomas  R.  Pike,  and  ending  Kenneth  J. 
Reynolds,  which  nominations  were  received 
by  the  Senate  on  February  9,  1987,  and  ap- 
peared in  the  Congressional  Record  of 
February  17.  1987. 

Coast  Guard  nominations  beginning  Peter 
M.  Tennis,  and  ending  Angelo  A.  Haddad, 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the 
Senate  on  February  13,  1987,  and  appeared 
in  the  Congressional  Record  of  February 
17,  1987. 

In  the  Foreign  Service 
Foreign  Service  nominations  beginning 
Raymond  E.  Benson,  and  ending  Ernesto 
Uribe,  which  nominations  were  received  by 
the  Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  of  January  21,  1987. 

Foreign  Service  nominations  beginning 
Harry  V.  Ryder,  Jr.,  and  ending  Alfred  J. 
White,  which  nominations  were  received  by 
the  Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  of  January  21,  1987. 

Foreign  Service  nominations  beginning 
Martin  Victor  Dagata,  and  ending  Hans  Pat- 
rick Peterson,  which  nominations  were  re- 
ceived by  the  Senate  and  appeared  in  the 
Congressional  Record  of  February  3.  1987. 

In  the  Marine  Corps 

Marine  Corps  nominations  beginning 
Brian  p.  Cyr.  and  ending  Edward  L.  Reyeits, 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the 
Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Congressional 
Recor*  of  January  12.  1986. 

Marine  Corps  nominations  beginning 
Mark  E.  Tinsley.  and  ending  Bruce  W.  Neu- 


berger,  which  nominations  were  received  by 
the  Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  of  January  12.  1987. 

Marine  Corps  nominations  beginning 
John  A.  AbiUbilio.  and  ending  Mark  R. 
Witzel,  which  nominations  were  received  by 
the  Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  of  February  2. 1987. 
In  the  Navy 

Navy  nomination  of  Doctor  Robert  Duane 
Ballard,  which  was  received  by  the  Senate 
and  appeared  in  the  Congressional  Record 
of  January  12,  1987. 

Navy  nominations  of  Lt.  Cmdr.  Joseph  F. 
Satrapa.  which  was  received  by  the  Senate 
and  appeared  in  the  Congressional  Record 
of  January  12.  1987. 

Navy  nominations  beginning  Kenneth  R. 
Schroeder,  and  ending  Raul  J.  Teddi,  which 
nominations  were  received  by  the  Senate 
and  appeared  in  the  Congressional  Record 
of  January  12.  1987. 


Navy  nominations  beginning  John  M. 
Adrian,  and  ending  Marcus  B.  Wynne, 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the 
Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Congressional 
Record  of  January  12.  1987. 

Navy  nominations  beginning  Glenn  F. 
Abad.  and  ending  Michael  S.  Zwingle,  which 
nominations  were  received  by  the  Senate 
and  appeared  in  the  Congressional  Record 
of  January  12,  1987. 

Navy  nominations  beginning  Paul  D. 
Beckwith,  and  ending  Mark  Jacobs,  which 
nominations  were  received  by  the  Senate 
£md  appeared  in  the  Congressional  Record 
of  January  12.  1987. 

Navy  nominations  ijeginning  Henry  John 
Wnuk.  and  ending  William  Ernest  Luttrell, 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the 
Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Congressional 
Record  of  February  5,  1987, 

Navy  nominations  beginning  John  S. 
Norton,    and    ending   Marina    N.    Vemalis, 


which  nominations  were  received  by  the 
Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Congressional 
Record  of  February  17.  1987. 


WITHDRAWAL 

Executive  message  transmitting  a 
withdrawal  of  a  nomination  from  fur- 
ther Senate  consideration,  received  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  after  the 
adjournment  of  the  Senate  on 
Monday.  March  10,  1987,  under  au- 
thority of  the  order  of  the  Senate  of 
February  3,  1987: 

Central  Intelligence 
Robert  M.  Gates,  of  Virginia,  to  be  Direc- 
tor of  Central  Intelligence,  vice  William  J. 
Casey,    resigned,    which    was    sent    to    the 
Senate  on  February  13,  1987. 
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Resolved,  That  when  the  Senate  adjourns 
today,  it  adjourn  as  a  further  mark  of  re- 


The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 


even  over  a  motion  which  is  otherwise 
highly  privileged  under  this  statute. 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— ircrfiie«rfaif,  March  11,  1987 


The  Houae  mrt  at  12  noon. 

Dr.  Edward  C.  Hobbs.  chairman,  de- 
partment of  religion.  Wellesley  Col- 
lege. Wellcsley.  MA,  offered  the  fol- 
lowing itrajwr 

Lord  Ood  of  our  ancestors: 

Who  came  to  this  land  in  obedience 
to  Your  call  and  in  search  of  Your  lib- 
erty: and 

Who  lived  and  fought  and  thought 
aiMl  died  to  secure  that  liberty  for  us 
their  children. 

Orant  us  so  to  honor  the  heritage 
they  have  left  us.  that  we  may  enter 
into  their  labors: 

To  bring  forth  and  to  increase  both 
Justice  and  freedom  in  this  land; 

To  further  peace  among  nations;  and 

To  continue  seeking  that  perfect 
freedom  found  only  in  serving  You, 
whose  graciousness  and  goodness  are 
everlasting. 

Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  announces  to  the 
House  his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I,  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 

Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
^;>eaker,  pursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I,  I 
demand  a  vote  on  agreeing  to  the 
Speaker's  approval  of  the  Journal. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  Chair's  approval  of  the  Journal. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  object  to  the  vote  on  the 
ground  that  a  quorum  is  not  present 
and  make  the  point  of  order  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  313,  nays 
77,  answered  "present"  2,  not  voting 
41,  as  follows: 


[Roll  No.  27] 

YEAS-313 

Ackemun 

Bartlett 

Bonior  (MI) 

Akaka 

Bateman 

Bonker 

Alexander 

Bates 

Borski 

Beilenson 

Bosco 

Andrews 

Bennett 

Boucher 

Annunzio 

Bereuter 

Boxer 

AnUiony 

Berman 

Brooks 

Applegate 

Bevill 

Broomfield 

Archer 

Biaggi 

Brown  (CA) 

Atkins 

Bilbray 

Bruce 

AuColn 

Boggs 

Bryant 

Ballenser 

Boland 

Bustamante 

Barnard 

Boner  (TN) 

Byron 

Callahan 

Campbell 

Cardin 

Carper 

Carr 

Chapman 

ChKPpell 

Clarke 

Clkiger 

Corlho 

Coleman  (TX) 

Collins 

Com  best 

Conyers 

Cooper 

Coyne 

Daniel 

Darden 

Daub 

Davis  (MI) 

de  la  Garza 

Depazio 

Dellums 

Derrick 

DeWine 

Dicks 

Dingell 

Donnelly 

Dorgan  (ND) 

Dornan  (CA) 

D(»dy 

Downey 

Duncan 

Durbin 

Dwyer 

Dyson 

Early 
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Martin  (IL) 
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Aspin 

Grant 

Miller  (WA) 

Baker 

Hansen 

Nichols 

Bunning 

Hawkins 

Owens  (NY) 

Conte 

Jeffords 

Owens  (UT) 

Dixon 

Johnson  (SD) 

Pickett 

Dymally 

Jones  ( TN ) 

Richardson 

Edwards 

(OK)       Lipinski 

Rodino 

Flake 

Livingston 

Roemer 

Florio 

Lloyd 

Savage 

Ford  (Tit)              Lukens.  Donald 

Smith.  Denny 

Prenzel 

Marlenee 

(OR) 

Gephardt                Ma\  roules 

Towns 

Gibbons 

McCloskey 

Wilson 

Glickmali              McHugh 

Young (AK) 

Mr.  UDALL  changed  his  vote  from 
"present"  to  "yea." 
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So  the  Journal  was  approved. 
The    result    of    the    vote    was 
nounced  as  above  recorded. 


an- 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate,  by  Mr. 
Hallen,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  agreed  to  the  follow- 
ing resolution: 

S.  Res.  163 

Resotved,  That  the  Senate  has  heard  with 
profoutid  sorrow  and  deep  regret  the  an- 
nouncfflnent  of  the  death  of  the  Honorable 
Edwar4  Zorinsky.  late  a  Senator  from  the 
State  of  Nebraslca. 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  communi- 
cate these  resolutions  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  transmit  an  enrolled  copy 
thereof  to  the  family  of  the  deceased. 
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Resolved,  That  when  the  Senate  adjourns 
today,  it  adjourn  as  a  further  mark  of  re- 
spect to  the  memory  of  the  deceased  Sena- 
tor. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  Senate  had  passed  without  amend- 
ment a  bill  of  the  House  of  the  follow- 
ing title: 

H.R.  1056.  An  act  to  amend  the  National 
Housing  Act  to  limit  the  fees  that  may  be 
charged  by  the  Government  National  Mort- 
gage Association  for  the  guaranty  of  mort- 
gage-backed securities. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE 
SPEAKER 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  desires 
to  make  an  announcement  as  to  the 
order  of  business. 

The  Chair  will  recognize  only  one 
Member  for  a  1-minute  statement,  and 
this  respecting  our  guest  chaplain 
today;  then  the  Chair  will  proceed  to 
business. 


DR.  EDWARD  C.  HOBBS 

(Mr.  FRANK  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  de- 
lighted on  behalf  of  the  House  to  wel- 
come a  very  distinguished  visitor  from 
my  own  district,  a  professor  and  chair- 
man of  the  department  of  religion  at 
Wellesley  College,  Dr.  Edward  Hobbs. 
whom  we  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing, 
is  visiting  in  Washington  now.  He  is  a 
very  distinguished  theologian.  He  is  a 
specialist  in  hermeneutics.  which  I 
made  sure  I  knew  how  to  pronounce 
when  I  did  this  1-minute. 

We  are  graced  by  his  presence  today. 
He  is  a  leading  theologian.  He  has 
been  a  professor  in  many  schools.  He 
is  also  a  practicing  minister  and  not 
just  an  academic  theologian.  He  is  as- 
sociate rector  and  theologian-in-resi- 
dence  at  St.  Elizabeth's  Episcopal 
Church  in  Sudbury,  MA. 

As  I  said,  he  is  chairman  of  the  de- 
partment of  religion  at  Wellesley;  he  is 
a  visiting  professor  of  New  Testament 
at  Harvard.  He  has  taught  at  the 
Graduate  Theological  Union  in  Berke- 
ley, CA,  and  he  has  lectured  at  more 
than  50  universities  throughout  the 
world.  He  is  a  distinguished  citizen,  a 
distinguished  theologian  and  academic 
and  a  conscientious  preacher.  We  are 
honored  by  his  presence  here  today 
and  I  am  proud  to  have  my  district  so 
well  represented  on  the  floor  today. 


IMPOSING  A  MORATORIUM  ON 
CONTRA  AID 

Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  by  direction  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules,  I  call  up  House  Resolu- 
tion 116  and  ask  for  its  immediate  con- 
sideration. 

PARLIAMENTARY  INQUIRIES 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 
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The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  on 
my  feet  seeking  recognition  in  order 
that  I  might  call  up  a  resolution  of  dis- 
approval pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
section  212(b)  of  the  Military  Con- 
struction Appropriation  Act,  Public 
Law  99-500  and  Public  Law  99-591.  It 
is  a  highly  privileged  motion  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  House 
Joint  Resolution  174,  which  I  intro- 
duced on  March  5,  1987.  My  resolution 
has  to  do  with  the  disapproval  of  the 
release  of  the  last  installment  of  the 
moneys  to  the  freedom  fighters  in 
Nicaragua. 

My  specific  question,  Mr.  Speaker,  is 
this:  Is  the  Chair  going  to  recognize  a 
member  of  the  Rules  Committee  to 
call  up  a  resolution  from  that  commit- 
tee before  entertaining  my  motion, 
notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  law 
making  my  resolution  a  highly  privi- 
leged one?  That  is  my  parliamentary 
inquiry,  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  state 
the  situation. 

The  Chair  has  recognized  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  [Mr.  Bonior]  as  a 
representative  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules  to  call  up  House  Resolution  116. 
which  provides  for  the  consideration 
in  the  House  of  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 175;  a  resolution  made  in  order 
under  the  rule. 

The  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Michel]  asks  in  his  parliamentary  in- 
quiry if  it  would  not  be  more  appropri- 
ate or  proper  for  the  Chair  to  recog- 
nize the  gentleman  from  Illinois  to 
move  to  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  House  Joint  Resolution  174. 

The  Chair  agrees  that  under  section 
212(b)  of  the  Military  Construction 
Appropriation  Act  of  1987  the  motion 
to  proceed  to  consideration  of  House 
Joint  Resolution  174  is  indeed  a  highly 
privileged  motion  in  the  House  begin- 
ning today.  As  acknowledged,  however, 
in  section  212(c)  of  that  very  statute, 
the  Chair  will  quote  from  the  statute 
itself: 

The  procedures  were  enacted  into  law  as 
an  exercise  of  the  rulemaking  powers  of  the 
House— 

With  this  caveat;  the  statute  de- 
clares the  following  language: 

With  full  recognition  of  the  constitutional 
right  of  the  House  and  the  Senate  to 
change  their  rules  at  any  time,  in  the  same 
manner,  and  to  the  same  extent  as  in  the 
case  of  any  other  rule  of  the  House  or 
Senate,  and  of  the  right  of  the  Committee 
on  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
report  a  resolution  for  the  consideration  of 
any  measure. 

So,  the  statute  itself,  as  well  as 
clause  4(b)  of  rule  XI  which  provides 
that  "It  shall  always  be  in  order  to  call 
up  for  consideration  a  report  from  the 
Committee  on  Rules  on  a  rule,  joint 
rule,  or  order  of  business,"  both  ac- 
knowledge the  priority  of  recognition 
to  be  accorded  by  the  Chair  to  a 
report  from  the  Committee  on  Rules, 


even  over  a  motion  which  is  otherwise 
highly  privileged  under  this  statute. 
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This  question  arose  on  April  16, 
1986.  Speaker  O'Neill  ruled  at  that 
time  and  on  that  day  in  response  to 
points  of  order  raised  by  the  gentle- 
men from  New  York  [Mr.  Strattoh] 
and  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Lott],  that 
the  Committee  on  Rules  could  cjdl  up 
as  privileged,  and  the  House  could 
adopt,  a  special  order  which  would 
change  a  statutory  procedure  that 
otherwise  would  have  been  in  effect. 

This  involved  a  similar  statute;  it  in- 
volved the  same  type  of  procedure;  it 
involved  the  same  kind  of  situation. 
And  so,  based  upon  the  precedents  of 
the  House  and  the  clear  intent  under 
the  rules  of  the  House  as  sanctioned  in 
the  statute  itself  to  give  prior  consid- 
eration to  a  report  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules,  the  Chair  recognizes  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  to  call  up 
House  Resolution  116. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a 
further  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I 
might  simply  respond  very  briefly  re- 
specting the  Speaker's  explanation 
and  right,  this  gentleman  knows  the 
rules  of  the  House,  too,  and  one  can 
never  appeal  the  Speakers  power  of 
recognition. 

With  that  in  mind,  I  respect  the 
Speaker's  ruling  in  this  case. 

PRIVILEGES  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  a 
question  of  the  privileges  of  the 
House,  and  I  offer  a  resolution  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will 
report  the  resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

A  resolution  raising  a  question  of  the 
privileges  of  the  House  offered  by  Mr.  Lott: 

Whereas  Public  Law  99-591.  sec.  212.  pro- 
vides that  a  joint  resolution  disapproving 
■additional  assistance  to  the  Nicaraguan 
democratic  resistance"  shall  be  discharged 
from  committee  if  not  reported  on  the  fifth 
day  after  its  introduction;  and 

Whereas  said  law  further  provides  that  at 
any  time  thereafter  it  is  in  order  for  any 
Member  of  the  House  to  offer  a  "highly 
privileged"  motion  to  proceed  to  the  consid- 
eration of  any  such  joint  resolution,  and 
that  such  motion  "is  not  subject  to  a  motion 
to  postpone,  or  to  a  motion  to  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  other  business:"  and 

Whereas  motions  to  discharge  have  prece- 
dence over  special  order  of  business  resolu- 
tions reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules  (6  Deschler's  Precedents,  Ch.  21, 
§  30.11).  and.  once  a  measure  has  been  dis- 
charged, it  is  in  order,  as  a  matter  of  "high 
privilege,"  to  move  to  proceed  to  its  immedi- 
ate consideration  (Procedure  in  the  House. 
Chapter  18,  §  4;  House  Rule  XXVII.  clause 
4):  and 

Whereas  H.J.  Res.  174  was  introduced  on 
March  5.  1987.  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
Public  Law  99-591.  was  discharged  from  the 
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eoamlUeei  to  which  it  was  referred  on 
March  10,  1M7.  mnd  a  motion  to  proceed  to 
Ita  ewufcleratltm  is  "hixhly  privileged"  on 
Ifareh  11, 1987,  and  any  day  thereafter:  and 

Whereu  a  Member  sought  recognition  for 
the  purpoae  of  moving  to  proceed  to  the 
oooaidention  of  said  Joint  resolution  pursu- 
ant to  the  proviaions  of  public  law  and  in  ac- 
oordanoe  with  House  procedures  prescribed 
by  nld  law  and  was  denied  recognition  on 
grounds  that  a  special  order  of  business  res- 
olution reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules  la  of  equal  privilege  and  that  the  rec- 
ognition in  such  cases  is  discretionary  with 
the  Speaker  and 

Whereas  such  an  interpretation  is  con- 
trary to  House  rules  and  precedents  out- 
lined above  and  to  the  spirit  and  letter  of 
the  Public  Law  99-591  which  prohibits  the 
consideration  of  any  motion  "to  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  other  business"  pend- 
ing consideration  of  a  disapproval  resolu- 
tion: and 

Whereas  such  an  improper  interpretation 
of  the  law  and  House  rules  and  precedents 
affects  "the  rights  of  the  House  collectively 
...  its  dignity,  and  the  integrity  of  its  pro- 
ceedings" and  thereby  raises  a  question  of 
the  privileges  of  the  House  under  House 
Rule  IX:  Now,  therefore.  t>e  it 

Retolved,  That,  as  a  question  of  the  privi- 
leges of  the  House,  priority  recognition 
shall  be  given  to  any  Meml>er  seeking  to 
offer  a  "highly  privileged"  motion  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  a  proper  resolu- 
tion of  disapproval  pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  Public  Law  99-591. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  could  I  be 
heard  in  defense  of  my  question  of 
privilege? 

The  SPEAKER.  Surely;  the  Chair 
would  be  most  pleased  to  hear  any 
comments  that  the  gentleman  from 
BCississippi  may  have  with  respect  to 
whether  this  resolution  constitutes  a 
question  of  the  privileges  of  the  House 
which  would  take  precedence  over  the 
rule,  and  will  be  most  attentive. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  rule 
IX.  a  question  of  privilege  is  one  "af- 
fecting the  rights  of  the  House  collec- 
tively, its  safety,  dignity,  and  the  in- 
tegrity of  its  proceedings." 

Nothing,  in  my  opinion,  could  affect 
the  rights  of  the  House  and  integrity 
of  its  proceedings  more  than  the 
denial  of  recognition  to  a  Member 
wishing  to  call  up  a  highly  privileged 
resolution  imder  both  House  rules  and 
the  law  of  the  land. 

And  yet,  that  is  precisely  what  we 
are  confronted  with  here  today.  Under 
the  military  construction  title  of  the 
continuing  appropriations  resolution 
enacted  last  October  (Public  Law  99- 
591).  a  motion  to  consider  a  joint  reso- 
lution disapproving  the  release  of  the 
final  $40  million  in  Contra  aid  this 
year  is.  and  I  quote,  "highly  privileged 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  and  is 
privileged  in  the  Senate"  on  the  sixth 
day  after  its  introduction,  whether  re- 
ported or  discharged. 

House  Joint  Resolution  174,  intro- 
duced by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Michel]  on  March  5,  was  dis- 
charged yesterday  under  provisions  of 
the  law.  and  qualifies  today  as  just 
such  a  highly   privileged   resolution. 


And  yet,  the  Speaker  is  prepared  to 
recognize  another  Member  to  call  up 
an  order-of-business  resolution  from 
the  Committee  on  Rules. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  true  that  such 
order-of-business  resolutions  also 
enjoy  a  higher  privilege  than  some 
privileged  matters,  but  not  as  high  as 
others.  So  the  question  is.  Which 
matter  is  of  higher  privilege?  If  they 
are  indeed  equal,  then  recognition  is  at 
the  discretion  of  the  Chair. 

But,  in  the  present  case,  it  should  be 
clear  from  the  precedents  and 
common  logic  that  the  motion  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  a  dis- 
charged matter  is  of  higher  privilege 
than  a  rule  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules.  In  Deschler's  Precedents, 
volume  6,  chapter  21,  sections  30.11 
and  31,  it  is  made  clear  that  motions 
to  discharge  have  precedence  over  a 
special  order  providing  for  the  consid- 
eration of  another  matter.  While  that 
precedent  relates  specifically  to  the 
House  discharge  rule  and  discharge 
days,  it  should  follow  that  when  the 
House  provides  for  the  automatic  dis- 
charge of  a  matter  after  a  certain  date 
and  its  consideration  as  "highly  privi- 
leged" on  any  day  thereafter,  the  prin- 
ciple should  therefore  be  extended  in 
this  situation. 

Under  House  rules,  once  a  matter  is 
discharged,  it  is  of  "high  privilege"  to 
move  to  its  consideration,  and  that 
consideration  may  not  be  interfered 
with  by  other  matters. 

I  would  also  call  attention  to  Can- 
non's Precedents,  volume  7,  section 
1012,  which  reads: 

A  motion  to  discharge  having  been  agreed 
to.  its  proponents  are  entitled  to  prior  rec- 
ognition in  debate  and  for  allowable  mo- 
tions to  expedite  consideration. 

Clearly,  the  whole  purpose  of  special 
discharge  procedures  is  to  bring  mat- 
ters to  a  vote  and  not  to  permit  other 
business  to  interfere  with  their  final 
disposition. 

The  law  in  question  supports  this  as 
well  by  indicating  that  a  motion  to 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  a  dis- 
approval resolution,  and  I  quote,  "is 
not  subject  to  a  motion  to  postpone  or 
to  a  motion  to  proceed  to  the  consider- 
ation of  other  business."  The  recogni- 
tion of  someone  to  call  up  another 
matter  obviously  violates  that  prohibi- 
tion. 

Finally,  I  would  appeal  to  common 
seiise.  Public  Law  99-591  provides  for 
only  a  15-day  disapproval  period.  That 
is  why  these  resolutions  are  made 
"highly  privileged."  If  they  could  be 
constantly  bumped  by  other  privileged 
matters,  the  process  would  make  no 
sense,  and  it  would  never  end.  Obvi- 
ously they  are  more  urgent  than  the 
rules  for  other  bills  having  no  deadline 
for  action. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  the  question  of  recog- 
nition    for     this     highly     privileged 


motion  goes  to  the  very  heart  of  the 
integrity  of  our  proceedings  t>ecause 
on  it  depends  whether  we  will  meet 
our  obligations  imder  law  and  the 
Hou£e  rules  of  proceeding  we  estab- 
lishod  in  that  law.  It  is  especially  es- 
sential that  the  higher  privilege  of 
this  motion  be  recognized  now,  for  the 
other  matter  competing  with  it  is  de- 
signed to  change  that  rule  and  make  it 
more  difficult  to  meet  our  obligations 
under  that  law.  While  the  House  has 
every  right  to  change  its  rules,  until  it 
does|  so,  those  rules  should  not  be 
changed  by  a  misinterpretation  of 
what  should  have  higher  privilege.  I 
would  urge  the  Speaker  to  let  the 
Hou£e  decide  this  important  matter  by 
a  vote,  which  is  a  common  practice  for 
such  question  of  high  privilege  under 
the  precedents. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  is  pre- 
pared to  rule  and  believes  it  proper  to 
rule,  rather  than  submit  the  question 
to  the  House  if  the  gentleman  has  no 
further  comments  to  make. 

The  gentleman  from  Mississippi 
[Mr^  Lott]  has  submitted  a  resolution 
which  he  presumes  states  a  question 
of  the  privileges  of  the  House,  which 
diretts  the  Chair,  if  the  resolution 
passes,  to  give  priority  recognition  to  a 
Member  offering  a  resolution  of  disap- 
proval, separate  and  distinct  from  the 
resolution  which  has  come  from  the 
Rules  Committee  of  the  House  for 
consideration,  and  for  which  the  Chair 
had  recognized  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Bonior]  as  the  author- 
ized representative  of  the  Rules  Com- 
mittice. 

The  gentleman  from  Mississippi 
[Mr,  Lott]  raises  the  point  that  a 
motion  to  proceed  to  a  matter  which 
has  been  discharged  has  precedence 
over  a  rule  providing  a  special  order  of 
busyiess.  There  is  a  special  rule  pro- 
viding for  discharges,  where  218  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  have  signed  a  dis- 
charge petition;  under  the  circum- 
stances, a  majority  of  the  Members  of 
the  House  having  indicated  by  their 
own  initiative,  and  by  the  attachment 
of  their  individual  signatures  to  an 
order  that  they  desire  the  immediate 
consideration  of  a  given  matter,  the 
Chair  is,  indeed,  instructed  under  that 
rule  to  give  first  priority  to  the  consid- 
eration of  that  discharged  petition 
without  intervening  motions  except 
one  motion  to  adjourn.  That,  however, 
is  all  entirely  different  situation  than 
the  one  presently  before  the  House, 
where  the  discharge  is  pursuant  to  law 
and  not  because  of  the  actions  of  a 
majority. 

The  gentleman  from  Mississippi,  by 
invoking  a  presumption  of  the  privi- 
leges of  the  House,  would  force  the 
Chair  to  give  recognition  to  someone 
whom  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi 
would  designate  under  his  resolution 
for  a  matter  different  from  the  matter 
which  is  before  the  House. 


Now  it  always  has  been  held,  uni- 
formly and  without  any  variance,  that 
the  Speaker  has  the  power  of  recogni- 
tion. Someone,  in  the  interest  of  order- 
ly procedure,  must  exercise  that 
power,  and  under  the  rules  of  the 
House  that  recognition  power  lies  with 
the  Speaker.  The  exercise  of  the 
Chair's  discretion  is  not  subject  to 
appeal  under  the  rules  of  the  House. 
In  this  case,  the  Chair  believes  he  has 
properly  interpreted  House  rules  gov- 
erning recognition  by  ruling  on  the 
relative  privilege  of  two  highly  privi- 
leged matters. 

As  indicated  on  page  337  of  the 
House  liCanual.  a  question  of  the  privi- 
leges of  the  House  may  not  be  invoked 
to  effect  a  change  in  the  rules  of  the 
House  or  their  interpretation.  In  other 
words,  that  is  not  a  matter  for  a  ques- 
tion of  privilege.  That  was  held  by 
Speaker  O'Neill  on  December  6,  1977. 

Further,  on  July  25,  1980  it  was  held 
that  the  privileges  of  the  House  may 
not  be  invoked  to  direct  the  Speaker  in 
any  way  that  Infringes  his  discretion- 
ary power  of  recognition  under  clause 
2  of  rule  XIV. 

So  the  Chair  believes  under  those 
circumstances  that  to  hold  such  a  res- 
olution as  this  offered  today  by  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi,  directing 
the  Chair  whom  he  must  recognize 
prior  to  another,  to  hold  this  as  a 
question  of  privilege  under  rule  IX 
would  be  to  create  a  precedent  which 
could  permit  individual  Members  to 
collaterally  question  the  fairness  of 
every  rule  or  ruling  on  the  part  of 
every  Speaker  or  presiding  officer,  or 
to  question  every  action  of  the  House. 

And  so  the  Chair  believes,  under 
those  circumstances,  that  the  rules  of 
the  House  do  not  contemplate  the  of- 
fering of  a  resolution  directing  the 
order  of  business  or  directing  the 
Chair  to  refrain  from  recognizing  a 
Member  whom  the  Chair  has  already 
recognized  consistent  with  priorities  of 
recognition  established  in  the  law  and 
rules. 

Pursuant  to  article  I  of  section  5  of 
the  Constitution,  the  House,  by  estab- 
lishing the  rules  of  its  proceedings, 
and  the  mechanism  within  those  rules 
for  the  consideration  of  changes  In  the 
rules,  presents  an  adequate  forum  for 
the  consideration  of  fairness  of  the 
rules  being  adopted,  and  to  intrude 
into  that  orderly  procedure  a  pre- 
sumption that  the  privileges  of  the 
House  may  direct  the  Chair  to  recog- 
nize some  person  other  than  the 
person  whom  he  has  properly  recog- 
nized is  not  contemplated  under  the 
rules,  and  would  be  an  Infringement 
upon  the  one  essential  and  Inherent 
power  of  the  Chair,  which  is  the  power 
of  recognition. 

And,  therefore,  the  Chair  rules  re- 
spectfully to  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi [Mr.  Lott]  that  the  matter 
contained  in  the  resolution  which  he 
would  propose  to  have  considered  at 


this  moment  is  not  a  matter  of  the 
privileges  of  the  House,  and  the  Chair 
persists  in  his  recognition  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  [Mr.  Bomior]. 

The  Clerk  will  report  the  resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  116 

Resolved.  That  immediately  upon  ihe 
adoption  of  this  resolution  it  shall  be  in 
order,  any  rule  of  the  House  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding,  to  consider  in  the  House 
without  intervening  motion  the  joint  resolu- 
tion <HJ.  Res.  175)  to  impose  a  moratorium 
on  United  States  assistance  for  the  Nicara- 
guan  democratic  resistance  until  there  has 
been  a  full  and  adequate  accounting  for  pre- 
vious assistance.  Debate  on  said  joint  resolu- 
tion shall  continue  not  to  exceed  three 
hours,  to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled 
by  Representative  Foley  of  Washington  and 
Representative  Michel  of  Illinois,  or  by 
their  designees,  and  the  previous  question 
shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on  said  joint 
resolution  to  final  passage  without  interven- 
ing motion  except  one  motion  to  recommit, 
which  may  not  contain  instructions. 

Sec.  2.  Upon  the  adoption  of  this  resolu- 
tion, it  shall  not  l>e  in  order  to  entertain  a 
motion  to  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  or 
to  consider  H  J.  Res.  174.  or  any  joint  reso- 
lution in  either  form  specified  in  section 
212(a)  of  the  Military  Construction  Appro- 
priations Act.  1987.  notwithstanding  the 
provisions  of  paragraphs  (3)  through  (7)  of 
section  8066(c)  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense Appropriations  Act.  1985  (as  con- 
tained in  Public  Law  98-473  and  as  modified 
by  Public  Law  99-500  and  Public  Law  99 
591).  unless  called  up  on  motion  by  the  ma- 
jority leader  or  his  designee  after  consulta- 
tion with  the  minority  leader. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Bonior]  is  recog- 
nized for  1  hour. 
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Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  yield  the  customary  30  min- 
utes, for  the  purposes  of  debate  only, 
to  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi 
(Mr.  Lott];  and  pending  that,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  House  Resolution  116 
provides  for  the  consideration  in  the 
House  of  House  Joint  Resolution  175. 
which  would  impose  a  moratorium  on 
United  States  assistance  for  the  Nica- 
raguan  Contras  until  there  has  been  a 
full  accounting  of  previous  assistance. 

Being  considered  in  the  House,  the 
joint  resolution  is  not  amendable.  The 
rule  provides  3  hours  of  general  debate 
to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled  by 
Representative  Foley,  the  majority 
leader,  and  Representative  Michel. 
the  minority  leader,  or  their  designees. 

The  rule  waives  all  points  of  order 
against  consideration  of  the  joint  reso- 
lution, and  provides  one  motion  to  re- 
commit without  instructions. 

The  rule  further  provides  that  upon 
its  adoption,  it  is  not  in  order  to  con- 
sider House  Joint  Resolution  174,  the 
resolution  of  disapproval  of  the  re- 
maining $40  million,  or  any  other  joint 
resolution  specified  in  sections  212(a) 
of  the  Military  Construction  Act  of 


1987  unless,  after  consultation  with 
the  minority  leader,  the  joint  resolu- 
tion is  caUed  up  by  Representative 
Foley  or  his  designee. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  this  rule  pro- 
vides for  the  fair  consideration  of  this 
very  important  joint  resolution.  The 
minority  is  afforded  opportunities  to 
vote  on  the  previous  question;  to  vote 
on  the  rule;  to  vote  on  the  motion  to 
recommit;  and  to  vote  on  a  final  pas- 
sage of  the  joint  resolution. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  take 
just  a  minute  to  explain  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 175.  It  places  a  moratoriimi  on 
United  States  assistance  to  the  Nicara- 
guan  Contras  until  a  full  accounting 
can  be  made  of  previous  assistance. 

Specifically,  fimds  to  be  accounted 
for  are  funds  diverted  from  the  arms 
sales  to  Iran,  the  $27  million  in  hu- 
manitarian aid  from  the  fiscal  year 
1986  appropriation,  and  three,  addi- 
tional aid.  direct  or  indirect,  solicited 
by  the  United  States  from  third  par- 
ties or  foreign  governments. 

The  President  must  submit  a  report 
accounting  for  these  funds  to  Con- 
gress before  180  days  after  the  adop- 
tion of  the  joint  resolution.  When  the 
President  submits  the  report,  a  joint 
resolution  lifting  the  moratorium  and 
making  available  the  remaining  $40 
million  will  \x  introduced  and  referred 
to  the  Intelligence  Committee  and 
other  appropriate  committees. 

The  committees  have  15  calendar 
days  to  report  the  joint  resolution 
either  favorably,  unfavorably,  or  with- 
out recommendation.  Expedited  proce- 
dures for  consideration  of  the  joint 
resolution  are  included  in  the  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  American  people 
have  a  right  to  know  where  this 
money  has  gone.  They  have  a  right  to 
know  who  in  this  government  was  in- 
volved in  illegally  obtaining  funds  for 
the  Contras.  Tens,  perhaps  hundreds 
of  millions  of  dollars,  some  of  its  tax- 
payers' money,  cannot  be  accounted 
for. 

Where  is  the  money  that  was  gener- 
ated by  the  arms  sales  to  Iran?  The 
Tower  Commission  tells  us  that  these 
funds  cannot  be  accounted  for.  Where 
is  the  money  that  was  raised  by  the 
Sultan  of  Brunei,  from  the  Saudi 
Royal  Family,  from  other  foreign  gov- 
ernments, from  private  sources  inside 
the  United  States?  The  Tower  Com- 
mission can  provide  few  clues  to  the 
vast  network  of  privateers,  arm  mer- 
chants, and  mercenaries  run  by  Lt. 
Col.  Oliver  North  out  of  the  basement 
of  the  White  House. 

Where  is  the  $27  million  in  so-called 
humanitarian  aid  Congress  approved 
for  the  Contras  last  year?  The  GAO 
could  not  account  for  over  half  of 
these  funds. 

Mr.  Speaker,  before  we  can  even  con- 
sider sending  another  dime  to  the 
Contras,  we  must  know  the  full  extent 
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of  the  corruption  in  the  Contra  Pro- 
gram. This  is  the  least  the  American 
peq^  have  a  right  to  expect  from  any 
poUcjr.  a  full  accounting  of  how  the 
funds  are  being  spent. 

Speaking  of  funds.  I  thinlc  it  should 
be  mentioned  on  this  floor  today  that 
within  the  last  5  months,  the  Contras 
received  $40  million  in  the  first  install- 
ment; they  received  $20  million  6 
weeks  ago. 

The  American  people  are  tired  of  a 
policy  that  is  mired  in  corruption: 
they  want  no  more  lies;  they  want  no 
more  coverups.  This  legislation  will 
help  us  get  some  answer  to  the  crucial 
questions  surrounding  the  Contra  aid 
program. 

We  can  no  longer  turn  our  baclcs  on 
the  serious  nature  of  these  charges.  To 
go  forward  with  this  continued  aid  to 
the  Cmtras  at  this  time  would  reward 
those  who  have  diverted  funds,  violat- 
ed the  law,  and  flaunted  the  will  of 
the  Congress. 

The  American  people  are  looking  to 
the  House  of  Representatives  for  lead- 
ership today  on  this  issue,  and  I  hope 
that  we  will  provide  it. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  support  for  this 
rule  and  for  passage  of  this  important 
legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  want  to  be  re- 
corded as  handing  Central  America 
over  to  the  Soviets.  Now  let  me  ex- 
plain how  this  rule  contributes  to  that 
very  result. 

Ask  yoiu-self  some  questions  about 
this  rule:  Is  it  fair  not  to  allow  any 
amendments  to  be  offered  whatsoever? 
Is  it  fair  not  to  allow  the  traditional 
motion  to  recommit  with  instructions? 
Is  it  fair  to  specifically  say  that  the 
minority  leader,  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Micmx]  cannot  offer  the 
motion  of  disapproval.  House  Joint 
Resolution  174?  Is  this  the  way  we 
want  to  ctiange  the  rules  of  the  House 
and  the  law  of  the  land? 

I  think  not.  and  that  is  exactly  what 
would  happen  here.  One  of  the  things 
I  want  to  point  out  at  the  very  begin- 
ning, with  the  so-called  moratorium  is 
that  it  would  delay  this  issue  indefi- 
nitely. 

Now  it  says,  not  to  exceed  180  days: 
but  after  6  months  then  we  would  still 
have  opportunity  for  additional 
delays;  and  I  will  speak  about  that  a 
little  bit  more  in  a  minute.  And  we 
would  even  at  that  point  have  to  pass 
an  affirmative  resolution  by  the  House 
and  the  Senate,  saying  that  the  funds 
could  be  released. 

Whereas  under  the  existing  law  and 
rules,  allowing  for  expedited  proceed- 
ings, after  15  days,  if  the  Congress  did 
not  disapprove,  the  last  installment  of 
$40  million  would  go  forward:  a  very 
different  process.  And  let  me  tell  you 


once  and  for  all,  it  is  a  process  intend- 
ed for  only  one  purpose. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  rule  makes  in 
onder  a  joint  resolution  imposing  a  so- 
called  moratorium  on  further  aid  to 
the  democratic  freedom  fighters  in 
Nicaragua.  I  purposely  used  the  term 
so-called  moratorium  because  we're 
not  really  talking  about  a  slight  delay 
in  assistance.  No,  in  this  case  the  term 
moratorium  is  more  a  cross  between  a 
mortuary  and  a  crematorium:  its  pro- 
ponents not  only  want  to  kill  off  the 
aid;  they  also  want  to  bum  the  evi- 
dence and  hide  behind  its  smoke- 
screen. 

Why  would  this  moratorium  really 
deal  a  mortal  blow  to  Contra  aid?  The 
answer  is  a  matter  of  simple  math. 
The  joint  resolution  gives  the  Presi- 
dent 6  months  to  account  for  certain 
funds,  then  provides  for  a  15-day  con- 
gressional review  period  and  another 
15-day  period  during  which  a  chair- 
man could  refuse  to  bring  up  a  report- 
ed or  discharged  approval  resolution. 
Even  if  this  were  enacted  today,  that 
puts  us  at  October  11—11  days  after 
the  $40  million  in  aid  will  no  longer  be 
available. 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  in  heaven's  name 
is  going  on  around  this  House  that  we 
can't  abide  by  our  own  rules  and  the 
process  we  established,  by  law,  just  5 
months  ago,  for  dealing  with  this 
issue?  Last  October,  in  the  continuing 
resolution,  we  approved  $100  million 
in  economic  and  military  assistance 
for  the  democratic  resistance  in  Nica- 
ragua. And  we  said  the  final  $40  mil- 
lion could  be  released  after  February 
15  of  this  year,  if  the  President  reports 
to  Congress  that  no  Central  American 
peace  agreement  had  been  reached. 

The  only  way  prescribed  by  that  law 
that  the  aid  could  not  be  released 
would  be  by  the  enactment  of  a  joint 
resolution  of  disapproval.  But  now  the 
Democratic  leadership  wants  to 
change  the  rules  in  the  middle  of  the 
game,  change  the  funding  terms  in  the 
middle  of  the  fiscal  year,  and  impose 
more  conditions,  terms  and  delays  on 
the  funds'  release.  Not  only  that,  but 
the  architects  of  this  rule  want  to 
shutout  any  vote  on  the  disapproval 
resolution  by  putting  that  in  the 
pocket  of  the  majority  leader. 

Now,  I  can  understand  the  concern 
that  some  of  the  previously  appropri- 
ated funds  have  not  been  fully  ac- 
counted for.  But  that  was  known  when 
we  approved  the  additional  $100  mil- 
lion last  year,  and,  as  a  consequence, 
we  built-in  certain  strict  accounting 
procedures  and  requirements  with  re- 
spect to  these  new  moneys.  And  those 
strict  accounting  procedures  are  being 
complied  with  with  respect  to  the  $100 
million. 

But  now  the  Democratic  leadership 
wants  to  turn  back  the  clock.  Under 
their  new  rules  in  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 175,  before  the  new  money  can  be 
released,  there  must  not  only  be  a  full 


accounting  for  the  old  money,  but  for 
privately  raised  and  allegedly  diverted 
funds  $s  well. 

SucH  conditions  are  absurd,  impossi- 
ble and  unfair.  If  the  French  had  im- 
posed the  same  conditions  on  George 
Washington,  he'd  still  be  stuck  in  the 
mud  at  Valley  Forge;  and  we'd  still  be 
wearine  powdered  wigs  in  this  House 
and  raising  taxes  for  the  queen. 

Mr.  Speaker,  where  did  this  so-called 
moratorium  resolution  come  from? 
Was  it  reported  from  any  House  com- 
mittee? No,  it  was  only  introduced  on 
Monday  of  this  week,  referred  to  six 
committees,  trotted  through  the  Rules 
Committee  yesterday,  and  brought  to 
the  fl0or  today.  Not  one  of  the  six 
committees  held  hearings,  delibera- 
tions, markups  or  votes  to  report  this 
resolution. 

Is  this  the  way  the  new  Democratic 
leadershp  regime  wants  to  make  policy 
in  this  Congress?  By  circumventing 
our  policy  committees?  I  certainly 
hope  not,  because  that  is  a  poor  reflec- 
tion on  the  world's  greatest  delibera- 
tive body. 

Did  the  Rules  Committee  make  up 
for  this  policy  omission  by  giving  the 
House  a  greater  chance  to  deliberate 
and  amend  this  resolution?  Again  the 
answer  is  no.  Heaven  forbid  if  anyone 
in  this  House  should  want  to  dot  an 
"i"  or  cross  a  "t"  differently  than  this 
resolution  does.  Once  again  we  are 
asked  to  place  all  our  trust  in  the  in- 
fallibility of  the  leadershship  authors 
of  this  resolution. 

Was  the  minority  even  afforded  the 
traditional  courtesy,  indeed,  the  right, 
to  offer  a  motion  to  recommit  this  res- 
olution with  instructions.  Again,  the 
answer  is  "No." 

What  defense  did  the  Democratic 
leadership  and  Rules  Committee  mem- 
bers have  for  this  closed  policy?  They 
claim  it  is  just  as  fair  as  the  disapprov- 
al process  established  by  law  last  year 
which  permits  no  amendments  or  mo- 
tions to  recommit.  But,  that  argument 
completely  ignores  the  fact  that  the 
present  policy  was  subject  to  consider- 
able debate  and  amendments  when  it 
was  forged  as  part  of  the  military  con- 
struction appropriation  bill  last  June. 
At  that  time  this  House  actually  had 
three  major  options  before  it— McCur- 
dy,  Edwards,  and  Hamilton— and  two 
minor  amendments— Mrazek  and 
Bame»— to  choose  from.  The  Barnes 
amendment,  incidentally,  was  similar 
to  part  of  this  moratorium  resolution 
and  was  defeated,  198  to  225.  So,  we 
did  have  an  open  debate  an  amend- 
ment process  last  year  in  establishing 
current  policy.  This  rule  denies  us  that 
open  process  to  consider  this  new 
policy  which  imposes  a  whole  new  set 
of  major  new  conditions  on  the  release 
of  aid. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  said  it  before 
and  I'll  say  it  again.  Whenever  the 
Democratic     leadership     circumvents 


our  committee  system  and  then  sad- 
dles us  with  a  closed  rule,  preventing 
Members  from  even  offering  amend- 
ments, you  know  the  name  of  the 
game  is  politics  and  not  policy.  House 
Joint  Resolution  175  is  not  even  bad 
policy,  it's  no  policy.  And  the  gag  rule 
making  this  in  order  is  obviously  de- 
signed to  block  either  critical  or  con- 
structive alternatives,  or  even  an  up  or 
down  vote  on  release  of  the  funds. 
When  you've  got  nothing  to  run  with, 
you  better  hold  your  nose,  run  like 
heck,  and  be  done  with  it— quick  and 
dirty.  That  what  this  rule  does. 

Well,  let  me  suggest  a  novel  alterna- 
tive to  my  colleagues.  Lets  defeat  the 
previous  question  and  instead  adopt  a 
4-hour,  straight  open  rule.  Wouldn't  it 
be  fun  for  a  change  to  let  the  House 
work  its  will.  Vote  no  on  the  previous 
question  and  on  the  rule! 
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Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  1  am  somewhat  amused 
by  the  allegations  by  my  good  friend 
from  Mississippi  that  we  have  by- 
passed the  committee  system.  In  the 
procedures  that  the  minority  wrote 
into  the  $100  million  bill  that  became 
law  last  year,  they  were  so  generous 
that  they  allowed  us  to  take  up  the 
last  $40  million  of  the  $100  million 
within  a  15-day  period.  Now  they  did 
not  even  bother  to  make  it  15  legisla- 
tive days:  it  was  15  calendar  days.  And 
after  the  sixth  day  it  is  privileged  to 
come  out  to  the  House  floor.  Well, 
under  the  procedures  that  the  minori- 
ty gave  us  last  week  they  introduced 
the  $40  million  to  disapproval  on  a 
Thursday  and  expected  four  commit- 
tees of  the  House  to  have  considered  it 
by  today.  Now  that  is  the  fairness  that 
they  speak  about  when  they  refer  to 
the  system  of  committees  reviewing 
legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Hall),  a 
member  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  HALL  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  rule  on  House 
Joint  Resolution  175.  I  am  pleased 
that  this  rule  provides  a  clear  opportu- 
nity to  vote  "yes"  or  "no"  on  giving  aid 
to  the  Contras  until  there  has  been  a 
thorough  accounting  for  previous 
funding. 

Over  my  opposition,  the  Congress 
last  year  approved  $100  million  in  aid 
to  the  Contras,  of  which  $60  million 
already  has  been  delivered.  The  issue 
before  us  is  whether  the  remaining 
$40  million  should  be  sent. 

The  joint  resolution  made  in  order 
by  the  rule  would  place  a  moratorium 
on  the  remaining  $40  million  for  6 
months,  until  the  administration  tells 
Congress  what  has  happened  to 
money  given  in  the  past  to  the  Con- 
tras. Included  in  this  accounting  will 


be  the  $27  million  voted  for  fiscal 
1986.  any  proceeds  from  the  sales  of 
arms  to  Iran  that  were  made  available 
to  the  Contras.  and  any  other  assist- 
ance to  the  Contras  given  by  individ- 
uals or  foreign  governments  through 
the  encouragement  of  U.S.  officials. 
The  American  taxpayers  deserve  to 
find  out  what  happened  to  the  money 
already  sent  to  the  Contras  before  an- 
other dollar  is  released.  Fiscal  respon- 
sibility demands  this. 

But  more  important  than  any  fiscal 
corruption  is  the  moral  corruption  of 
the  policy  we  have  been  following  con- 
cerning Nicaragua.  Providing  arms  to 
the  Contras  has  not  improved  human 
rights  in  Nicaragua  or  brought  peace 
and  stability  to  Central  America.  In- 
stead, we  have  only  seen  more  suffer- 
ing and  killing  inflicted  on  the  Nicara- 
guan  people. 

Let's  be  honest.  The  Contras  are  not 
freedom  fighters.  They  have  failed  to 
generate  a  popular  following  inside 
Nicaragua.  Indeed,  their  barbarous 
human  rights  violations  have  driven 
many  Nicaraguans  into  the  arms  of 
the  Sandinistas. 

The  American  people  know  that  the 
policy  of  sending  aid  to  the  Contras  is 
wrong  and  is  not  working.  Public  opin- 
ion polls  consistently  show  overwhelm- 
ing opposition  to  this  aid.  It  is  time  for 
us  to  truly  represent  the  will  of  the 
American  people  and  put  a  moratori- 
um on  additional  aid  to  the  Nicara- 
guan  rebels. 

The  Sandinista  revolution,  whatever 
we  may  think  of  it,  was  not  imposed 
by  outsiders  on  Nicaragua.  Rather,  it 
arose  after  decades  of  abuse  under  the 
Somoza  family,  whom  we  supported. 
Just  because  we  have  problems  with 
the  Sandinista  government  does  not 
give  us  the  right  to  try  to  overthrow 
that  government.  There  are  many 
other  governments  in  the  world  that 
we  don't  like,  but  we  manage  to  deal 
with  them  without  financing  their 
elimination. 

I  believe  the  best  approach  for  the 
United  States  is  to  work  with  the 
other  nations  of  the  region  to  develop 
a  peaceful  solution  to  the  problems  of 
Central  America.  Let  us  work  with  the 
frontline  nations  to  ensure  that  the 
Sandinistas  do  not  become  a  threat  to 
their  neighbors,  and  let  us  also  work 
with  these  nations  to  encourage  re- 
spect for  human  rights  and  civil  liber- 
ties by  the  Sandinistas  for  the  people 
of  Nicaragua. 

In  the  meantime,  let  us  vote  today  to 
suspend  this  $40  million  installment 
on  an  unproductive  and  misguided 
policy. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

I  will  be  very  brief  and  say  that  I 
think  the  analogy  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  is  all  wrong  about  what 
happened  last  year.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  when  this  issue  came  up  last  year 
it  was  thoroughly  debated.  We  had  a 


multiple  choice  test.  We  had  three  dif- 
ferent alternatives  plus  a  couple  of 
minor  ones.  The  House  was  able  to 
vote  several  times  on  the  substance 
and  on  the  rule  and,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  in  the  end  a  majority  of  the 
House  voted  for  this  very  process  par- 
tially because  some  of  the  people  on 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan's  [Mr. 
BoNioR]  side  wanted  to  make  sure 
there  was  an  expedited  process,  that  it 
could  not  be  delayed  by  the  adminis- 
tration or  by  anybody:  that  there 
would  be  a  quick  clear  process  to 
decide  whether  or  not  this  money 
would  go  forward. 

So  I  think  the  analogy  misses  the 
fact  that  when  it  came  up  last  year  it 
was  a  very  open  process  allowing  five 
different  alternatives  for  the  House  to 
vote  on.  Here  we  have  no  alternatives, 
just  the  one. 

Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LOTT.  I  do  not  have  much  time 
but  I  will  be  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan.  I  will 
take  it  out  of  my  time. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  myself  such 
time  as  I  may  consume. 

The  point  I  was  trying  to  make  was 
the  gentleman  was  referring  to  cir- 
cumventing the  committee  structure 
in  the  House  when  he  was  in  the  well. 
And  the  point  I  wanted  to  make  was 
that  after  we  provided  the  minority 
ample  opportunity  last  year  and  the 
year  before  that  to  vote  on  this  bill, 
and  I  think  the  gentleman  would 
agree,  we  bent  over  backwards  to  pro- 
vide a  number  of  votes  for  the  minori- 
ty on  this  issue:  on  the  final  vote  that 
passed,  that  became  law,  the  minority 
inserted  language  into  that  bill  under 
which  you  would— let  me  finish  and 
then  I  will  be  delighted  to  yield  even 
my  time  to  you— the  minority  inserted 
language  that  said  that  within  15  days 
it  could  be  brought  up.  It  was  not  even 
legislative  days,  it  was  calender  days. 
Your  side  submitted  your  proposal  on 
Thursday,  6  days,  it  is  privileged,  and 
the  gentleman  expects  the  committee 
structure,  four  committees  of  which 
have  jurisdiction  over  this  issue  in  this 
House,  to  have  acted  responsibly  on 
that  within  the  weekend.  I  mean  it 
just  does  not  make  sense. 

Mr.  EMERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  is  it  my  time  or  is  it  Mr. 
LoTT's  time? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Gray  of  Illinois).  The  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  [Mr.  Lott]  has  been  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  LOTT.  But  then  the  gentleman 
has 

Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan.  Take  it 
from  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
colloquy  time  is  being  taken  out  of  the 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 
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Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan.  I  yield 
for  purposes  of  debate  only  to  my 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  EMnsoif]. 

Mr.  EMERSON.  If  I  may  say  to  the 
gentlonan.  he  says  the  minority  did 
this,  the  minority  did  that.  I  submit 
the  minority  around  here  does  noth- 
ing. It  was  a  bipartisan  majority  that 
did  what  hiM;>pened. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  Lagomarsiho]. 

Mr.  LAOOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  rise  in  opposition  to  this  rule.  I  do 
not  want  to  be  recorded  as  handing 
Central  America  over  to  the  Soviets. 

The  House  leadership  has  once 
again  chosen  to  change  the  rules  in 
the  middle  of  the  game.  Unwilling  to 
abide  by  the  legal  procedures  clearly 
set  forth  last  year  in  the  legislation 
providing  $100  million  In  aid  to  the 
Contras,  the  leadership  is  trying,  to 
manipulate  the  outcome  this  year 
more  to  its  liking. 

The  leaders  aren't  interested  in  ac- 
countability: they  are  primarily  only 
interested  in  trying  to  embarrass  a  Re- 
publican President.  In  so  doing,  if  they 
succeed,  they  will  not  only  damage  the 
national  security  interests  of  the 
United  States  but  also  those  of  our 
democratic  allies  in  Central  America. 

When  we  considered  aid  to  the  Con- 
tras last  year,  we  also  voted  on  an 
amendment  dealing  with  accountabil- 
ity. In  that  case,  it  was  the  Barnes-Pa- 
netta  amendment  requiring  account- 
ability on  the  disbursement  of  the  $27 
million  in  humanitarian  assistance. 
That  amendment  was  soundly  defeat- 
ed. Accounting  for  that  same  $27  mil- 
lion is  again  an  element  of  the  meas- 
ure before  us  today.  It  is  compounded 
by  attempts  to  embarrass  our  allies 
who  might  have  agreed  with  the 
United  States  that  the  interests  of  the 
free  world  required  a  monetary  com- 
mitment to  those  democratic  forces 
opposing  the  Marxist-Leninist  regime 
in  Nicaragua.  Incidentally,  there  is  no 
call  to  account  for  the  $60  million  al- 
ready expended. 

If  accountability  were  truly  the  ob- 
jective, then  it  would  be  reasonable  to 
allow  the  Select  Committee  on  Iran  to 
carry  out  its  mandate  and  present  its 
findings.  The  moratorium  resolution 
and  the  rule  providing  for  it  preempt 
the  work  of  the  Select  Committee  and 
requires  a  conclusion  before  all  the 
facts  can  be  ascertained. 

The  purpose  of  this  rule  is  simply 
designed  to  give  the  House  leaders  a 
transparent  show  of  strength  which 
accomplishes  nothing  other  than  send- 
ing discouraging  signals  to  our  allies 
and  encouragement  to  our  enemies. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  defeat  this 
rule  and  to  permit  a  straight  up  or 
down  vote  on  release  of  the  $40  mil- 
lion. 


Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Porter]. 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
today  in  strong  opposition  to  the  rule. 

Tliis  rule  displays  once  again  the 
Rules  Committee's  arrogant  disregard 
for  fair  procedures. 

"Hie  rule  waves  all  points  of  order, 
allows  no  instructions  for  a  motion  to 
recommit,  requires  that  the  resolution 
be  considered  in  the  whole  House,  ef- 
fectively precluding  amendments,  and 
once  adopted,  the  rule  forbids  consid- 
eration of  House  Joint  Resolution  174 
unless  offered  by  the  majority. 

Tlius.  barring  an  unexpected  flash 
of  parliamentary  candor  on  the  part  of 
the  majority  leader,  this  rule  shuts  off 
debate  on  one  of  the  most  important 
foreign  policy  decisions  of  the  century. 

It  is  not  surprising  to  see  the  majori- 
ty use  this  rule  to  grease  the  way  for 
thdr  moratorium.  There  is  an  inverse 
relationship  between  what  kind  of  rule 
we  get,  and  the  strength  of  the  subse- 
quent measure  under  consideration. 
Whenever  their  position  is  weak  we 
can  be  assured  that  the  rule  will  be 
closed.  Instead  of  having  a  fair  and 
open  debate,  the  majority  continues  to 
prefer  to  hide  behind  the  cloak  of  its 
overbalanced  majority  in  the  Rules 
Committee. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  against 
this  inequitable  unjust,  and  unfair 
rule. 

Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  [Mr.  Traficant]. 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  rule  and  a  mora- 
torium on  Contra  aid. 

There  have  been  some  statements 
made  that  those  of  us  on  this  side  here 
want  to  embarrass  the  President. 
There  is  nobody  here  who  wants  to 
embarrass  the  President.  We  disagree 
with  the  President.  In  fact,  on  this 
issue,  I  believe  he  is  wrong,  dead 
wrong,  and  I  hope  that  term  "dead 
wrong"  is  not  signifying  some  lan- 
guage for  Nicaraguan  citizens  and 
maybe  American  soldiers  in  years  to 
come. 

But  the  President  sees  the  Contra 
leadership  as  freedom  fighters  and 
heroes.  I  do  not  mean  to  be  sarcastic, 
but  I  see  them  as  sort  of  like  the 
Three  Stooges  of  Central  America.  I 
do  not  mean  Mo.  Larry,  and  Curley.  I 
mean  Robelo,  Cruz,  and  Calero. 

This  leadership  reads  more  like  a 
cartoon  strip  than  a  blueprint  of  a 
democratic  struggle.  This  cartoon  strip 
in  Central  America  is  no  laughing 
matter. 

I  want  to  ask  anybody  here  in  the 
House  to  bring  forward  any  documen- 
tation of  one  small  village,  after  all 
these  years  of  money  that  we  have 
given  to  the  Contras,  that  they  con- 
trol, one  crossroad  that  they  have 
taken  and  maintained  control  of.  I 
doubt  if  they  have  an  overwhelming 


control    of    one    bordello    in    Central 
AmericQ. 

In  my  opinion.  Congress  has  inher- 
ent responsibility  to  show  some  policy 
and  leadership.  When  someone  talked 
about  policy  here  earlier,  what  policy 
are  we  referring  to? 

One  thing  we  know  for  sure  is  UNO 
is  anything  but  a  democratic  organiza- 
tion. Tliere  is  so  much  back-biting  and 
distrust  down  there,  we  do  not  know 
who  is  in  charge,  and  more  than  likely. 
Colonel  Bermudez.  one  of  the  former 
national  guard  leaders  under  Somoza. 
will  become  the  power  point  in  Central 
America.  Is  that  really  what  we  want? 

One  thing  we  also  do  know  for  sure 
here  today  is  where  is  the  money? 
Someone  tell  us  where  the  money  is. 

We  have  senior  citizens  who  are 
walking  around  this  Capitol  lobbying 
for  us  to  protect  their  health  benefits 
that  they  worked  for  all  their  life;  we 
have  kids  who  are  graduating  from 
high  schools  that  our  own  educators 
are  telling  us  cannot  read,  and  we  talk 
about  families,  the  heads  of  house- 
holds are  unemployed.  My  God,  what 
are  we  doing  with  a  policy  that  is  send- 
ing money  to  Central  America  that  is 
escalating  a  possible  war  with  the 
Soviet  Union  increasing  their  supplies? 

I  think  it  is  time  that  Congress  here 
wise  up,  tell  it  like  it  is  and  let  us  get 
off  all  the  statistics  and  all  the  written 
speeches. 

Our  policy  in  Central  America  is  not 
only  nonexistent,  it  is  hurting  Amer- 
ica. Before  we  invest  one  more  dime  in 
Central  America,  let  us  take  care  of 
the  people  who  live  in  this  country. 

If  someone  can  show  me  where  the 
money  is,  maybe  I  could  change  my 
mind.  If  someone  could  show  me  what 
accomplishments  they  have  made, 
maybe  1  could  change  my  mind.  But 
the  way  it  stands  right  now,  I  am 
asking  Members  of  Congress  to  sup- 
port the  rule  and  support  the  morato- 
rium on  aid  to  the  Contras. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Hampshire  [Mr.  Gregg!  to  correct  the 
record. 

Mr.  GREGG.  Mr.  Speaker,  along 
with  the  other  Members  on  this  side,  I 
do  not  rise  today  to  record  the  hand- 
ing over  of  Central  America  to  the  So- 
viets. 

I  also  do  not  rise  to  support  this 
rule,  which  I  happen  to  consider  to  be 
basically  a  cowardly  procedural  act. 
This  rule  reflects  nothing  in  the  tradi- 
tion of  honest  debate  which  this 
House  has  participated  in  traditional- 
ly. 

It  does  not  allow  for  a  recommital 
motion;  it  does  not  allow  for  amend- 
ment; it  does  not  allow  for  the  law  to 
take  place  as  it  is  legislated  and  as  it 
was  parsed  by  this  House.  It  does  not 
allow  for  disapproval. 

It  is  an  artfully  crafted  dociunent. 
the  purpose  of  which  is  to  avoid  re- 


sponsibility. But  there  is  nothing 
artful  happening  in  Central  America. 
What  is  happening  in  Central  America 
is  a  cold-blooded  clear  attempt  by  the 
Soviets  to  establish  a  beachhead  from 
which  they  will  threaten  the  security, 
not  only  of  the  neighboring  states  of 
Central  America,  but  also  of  ourselves. 

If  the  leadership  of  this  House,  and  I 
am  speaking,  of  course,  of  the  liberal 
leadership  of  this  House,  does  not 
have  enough  confidence  in  its  policy  of 
appeasement  to  address  it  in  an  open 
manner,  then  it  should  not  address  it 
at  all. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  how  much 
time  do  we  have  remaining  on  each 
side? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Gray  of  Illinois).  The  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  [Mr.  Lorr]  has  18  minutes 
remaining  and  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Bonior]  has  17  min- 
utes remaining. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Hunter]. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not 
want  to  be  recorded  as  handing  Cen- 
tral America  over  to  the  Soviet  Union, 
and  that  is  precisely  the  issue  that  we 
are  debating  today.  We  are  not  debat- 
ing an  issue  of  accountability  or  ac- 
countants or  CPA's  or  paperwork. 

I  remember,  in  reading  about  Mr. 
Kennedy  and  Cuba,  after  the  Bay  of 
Pigs,  that  John  F.  Kennedy  told  Ted 
Sorenson.  "This  was  the  worst  mistake 
of  my  Presidency."  And  he  said,  while 
walking  with  Sorenson  after  he  had  al- 
lowed the  freedom  fighters  to  die  on 
the  beaches  of  the  Bay  of  Pigs,  John 
Kennedy  said,  "How  can  I  have  been 
so  stupid?" 

Today,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  talking 
about  Bay  of  Pigs  II,  because  this  Con- 
gress legislatively  is  doing  precisely 
what  we  did  in  1961,  and  that  is,  aban- 
doning people  to  whom  we  have  com- 
mitted and  promised  help  in  fighting 
the  Soviet  Union  and  communism. 

Everybody  is  entitled  to  their  own 
version  of  the  facts,  and  I  know  Mem- 
bers are  going  to  talk  about  who  are 
the  good  guys,  who  are  the  bad  guys, 
atrocities  on  this  side,  atrocities  on  the 
other  side,  but  there  are  several  incon- 
trovertible facts  in  this  debate. 

I  want  to  talk  about  those  incontro- 
vertible facts.  That  is,  the  presence  of 
the  Soviet  Union  and  their  expansion 
of  approximately  8  military  bases  that 
will  give  to  Soviet  strategic  assets,  and 
I  am  talking  about  attack  submarines, 
surface  warships,  nuclear-capable 
bombers  and  jet  aircraft,  the  capabil- 
ity of  striking  the  United  States. 

Make  no  mistake  about  it.  nobody 
can  debate  that  surrendering  these 
bases  in  Nicaragua,  in  our  hemisphere 
in  Central  America  to  the  Soviet 
Union  does  not  weaken  America's  na- 
tional security.  It  does  precisely  that. 

Let  me  address  the  way  the  demo- 
cratic leadership  of  this  House,  in  Bay 


of  Pigs  II.  proposed  to  meet  the  Soviet 
threat  head  on. 
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The  Soviets  have  moved  12  killing 
machines  into  Nicaragua.  These  flying 
tanks  are  called  MI-24  helicopters. 
They  have  Gatling  guns  that  can  fire 
rounds  at  personnel  at  the  rate  of 
about  6.000  per  minute. 

To  confront  these  killing  machines 
that  the  Soviet  Union  is  stuffing  into 
Nicaragua,  the  Democrat  leadership 
proposes  to  send  accountants. 

Now.  the  Soviets  have  also  moved  in 
130  tanks.  Tanks  are  used  for  taking 
ground,  not  for  holding  ground.  They 
have  transferred  130  tanks  into  Nica- 
ragua. Against  these  130  tanks  the 
Democrat  leadership  proposes  to  send 
investigators  and  paperwork  into  this 
Bay  of  Pigs  II. 

Let  me  tell  the  Members  what  the 
increased  capability  of  Backfire  bomb- 
ers, nuclear-capable  bombers,  will  be. 
And  the  Soviets  have  270  of  them 
which  can  land  at  the  base  they  are 
building  at  Punta  Huerte.  with  a 
10.000-foot  military  airstrip  complete 
with  jet  revetments,  north  of  Mana- 
gua. It  will  give  them  a  strike  capabil- 
ity with  Backfire  bombers  that  can 
carry  nuclear  payloads,  of  approxi- 
mately 26,000  pounds  per  bomber  to 
about  three-quarters  of  the  United 
States.  Only  the  far  northwestern 
States  will  be  too  far  away  for  these 
bombers  to  take  off  from  Punta 
Huerte,  make  a  strike,  and  return  to 
Central  America. 

Now,  Bear  bombers,  which  are  their 
basic  reconnaissance  bombers,  will  be 
able  to  use  the  airstrip  there  and  for 
the  first  time,  in  an  unprecedented 
manner,  surveil  American  naval  oper- 
ations in  the  Pacific.  And  that  in- 
cludes approximately  130  home-ported 
American  military  warships  on  the 
west  coast  of  the  United  States.  They 
will  be  able  to  surveil  these  systems  in 
the  same  nanner  that  they  are  already 
surveiling  east  coast  systems  from  Mr. 
Castro's  Cuba. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  tell  it  like  it  is. 
This  is  a  Bay  of  Pigs  vote.  This  is  an 
abandonment  of  people  to  whom  we 
made  a  commitment  to  help  against  an 
invasion  by  the  Soviet  Union  in  our 
own  hemisphere.  Our  credibility  is  on 
the  verge  of  going  to  zero. 

If  we  ask  ourselves,  "why  dont  other 
nations  that  should  be  friendly  to  us 
vote  with  us  in  the  United  Nations, 
and  why  don't  they  speak  out  against 
totalitarianism,  and  why  don't  they 
speak  out  when  we  need  help?"  the 
answer  is:  Because  we  are  proving  and 
have  proved  ourselves  undependable. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  rule  and  this  bill 
surrenders  eight  strategic  bomber  and 
warship  bases  to  the  Soviet  Union.  I 
ask  the  Members  to  vote  no  on  Bay  of 
Pigs  II. 


Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Gekas]. 

Mr.  GEKAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  before  us 
is  an  issue  that  represents  the  great 
American  gamble:  shall  we  gamble 
now  with  American  money  or  later 
with  American  blood?  This  is  the  issue 
that  is  before  us. 

It  is  no  far-fetched  vision  to  see  a 
future  American  President  having  to 
commit  troops  and  the  entire  array  of 
American  Armed  Forces  when  Panama 
might  be  threatened  and  our  sea  lanes 
in  the  Caribbean  might  l)e  threatened 
by  the  exportation  of  Marxism  from 
Nicaragua. 

We  should  be  making  a  determina- 
tion today.  It  is  better  to  gamble  with 
our  money  now  than  with  our  young 
men  later.  That  is  the  issue  before  us 
at  this  very  moment. 

We  know  now  that  Nicaragua  is  al- 
ready being  spelled  with  a  k.  Do  we 
want  to  see  Costa  Rica  change  its 
spelling?  Or  Mexico?  I  say  that  it  is 
time  now  to  stand  up  for  our  commit- 
ments to  the  Contras  so  that  we  can 
prevent  greater  danger  later. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  not  want  to  see 
the  rest  of  Central  America  turned 
over  to  the  Soviets. 

Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  1  minute  to  my  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Mazzoli]. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  also  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky [Mr.  Mazzoli]. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Gray  of  Illinois).  The  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  [Mr.  Mazzoli]  is  recognized 
for  2  minutes. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
the  utmost  respect  for  my  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan,  and  for  our 
leadership.  I  have  to  dissent  from  our 
action  today,  and  I  rise  in  opposition 
to  the  rule  and  the  strategy.  Let  me 
tell  the  Members  why. 

I  ask  my  fellow  Democrats  to  join 
me  in  voting  down  the  previous  ques- 
tion and  getting  to  the  up-or-down 
issue  of  whether  or  not  $40  million 
should  be  released  for  the  Contras  in 
Central  America.  If  we  as  a  party  truly 
believe  that  the  Reagan  policy  in  Cen- 
tral America  has  failed  and  is  political- 
ly and  morally  bankrupt,  then  I  think 
it  is  hypocritical  for  us  today  to  vote 
for  this  moratorium.  On  the  one  hand 
and  out  of  one  side  of  our  mouth  we 
are  saying  we  are  delaying  military  as- 
sistance, while  on  the  other  hand  and 
out  of  the  other  side  of  our  mouth  our 
leadership  makes  statements  and  even 
declarations  that  in  fact  the  $40  mil- 
lion will  be  released  somehow,  and  not 
to  worry  because  the  Contras  will  not 
be  left  swinging  in  the  wind. 

If  we  truly  believe  the  policy  is  mor- 
ally and  politically  bankrupt,  then  it  is 
cynical  for  us  to  vote  for  this  morato- 
rium because  we  are  trying  to  have  our 
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cake  and  eat  It.  too.  We  are  trying  to 
blur,  to  muddy,  to  equivocate:  we  are 
not  being  candid  with  the  American 
people.  This  is  a  clever  strategy,  it  is 
crafty,  and  because  it  is  that,  it  is  also 
trang>arent  and  probably  doomed  to 
failure.  If  we  truly  believe  that  the 
Reagan  plan  is  morally  and  politically 
bankrupt  in  Central  America,  then  it 
is  politically  expedient  if  we  were  to 
vote  for  the  moratorium. 

The  leadership  has  already  said  that 
this  is  designed  to  provide  political 
cover  for  some  of  our  Members.  I  un- 
derstand how  tough  these  issues  are. 
but  we  did  not  get  elected  to  Congress 
to  be  politically  covered  or  politically 
insulated  from  the  effects  of  our  vote. 
That  is  why  we  are  here.  It  is  exactly 
why  we  are  here. 

Again.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  say,  with  re- 
spect to  my  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  BCichigan.  that  the  strategy  is 
tranqjarent.  It  is  a  political  ploy,  and 
it  is  unbecoming  at  best  and  cynical  at 
worst.  Let  us  do  something  that  is 
clean  and  simple  today.  Let  us  take  up 
the  issue  of  the  $40  million,  and  let  us 
vote  it  down. 

I  think  the  plan  in  Central  America 
is  indeed  iiankrupt,  and  it  is  failing.  So 
let  us  take  up  the  issue  flat  and  simple 
and  vote  it  down. 

The  irony  here,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  that 
if  the  moratorium  is  to  t>e  voted  up. 
the  aid  still  goes  through.  If  we  take 
the  issue  on  an  up-or-down  vote  and 
we  lose  that  vote,  the  aid  goes 
through.  If  the  aid  is  going  to  go 
through  in  any  event,  let  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  take  the  political  high 
ground.  Let  us  stand  on  principle  even 
as  we  take  the  vote  today. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  ask  my  col- 
leagues today  to  commit  what  I  guess 
I  could  call  an  act  of  political  heresy. 
Let  us  vote  the  previous  question  down 
and  take  a  shot  at  an  up-or-down  vote 
on  the  question  of  aid  to  the  Central 
American  regime. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  4 
minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
Connecticut  [Mrs.  Johnson]. 

Mrs.  JOHNSON  of  Connecticut.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  in  strong  opposition  to 
this  nile. 

I  am  incredulous,  and  I  hope  every 
Democrat  in  the  Nation  is  incredulous. 
that  the  American  Democratic  Party 
is  so  afraid  of  democracy  that  they 
could  not  allow  a  single  amendment  to 
be  considered  to  a  bill  that  did  not  go 
through  any  committee  of  this  Con- 
gress. Equally  incredible  are  the  com- 
ments that  proponents  have  made 
that  this  will  not  stop  the  $40  million 
in  aid  to  the  Nicaraguan  freedom 
fighters,  that  its  purpose  is,  rather,  to 
send  a  message. 

I  oppose  the  rule  because  it  is  true 
that  at  this  critical  time  we  need  to 
send  a  message,  but  we  need  to  send  a 
message  that  will  encourage  a  negoti- 
ated settlement.  Let  us  send  a  message 
that    enhances    the    possibility    that 


President  Arias  will  succeed,  that  the 
regiional  peace  process  at  long  last  will 
bear  fruit. 

I  went  before  the  Rules  Committee 
and  asked  for  the  right  to  propose  an 
amendment  that  would  say  clearly 
that  we,  this  House  of  Representa- 
tives, commit  ourselves  to  suspending 
aid  to  the  Contras  when  an  agreement 
is  signed  by  all  five  nations  of  Central 
America  that  directs  us  to  do  so.  I 
asked  for  the  right  to  use  this  occasion 
to  send  a  strong  positive  message  to 
Central  America  that  we  support  a 
diplomatic  solution.  I  was  denied  the 
right  to  propose  an  amendment,  to  lay 
that  constructive  proposal  before  the 
House,  to  have  it  debated,  to  have  it 
considered,  and  to  have  it  voted  on. 

So  I  ask  my  colleagues  to  reject  this 
rule  and  to  take  it  back  to  the  Rules 
Committee  and  thereby  require  that 
we  be  given  the  opportunity  to  address 
a  major  foreign  policy  issue  with  the 
seriousness  it  deserves. 

This  is  not  an  accounting  issue,  as  a 
report  now  before  the  Intelligence 
Committee  documents  every  dollar  of 
the  $60  million  appropriation,  and 
other  reports  have  now  accounted  for 
all  but  2  percent  of  the  $27  million  ap- 
propriated before  that.  Furthermore 
we  have  two  committees  specifically 
investigating  any  funding  that  might 
have  resulted  from  the  Iran  arms  sale 
fiasco. 

So  this  is  clearly,  factually,  not  a 
matter  of  accounting.  It  is  a  matter 
that  affects  very  literally  the  lives  of 
others  whose  actions,  exposing  them- 
selves to  death,  were  taken  on  our 
promise,  the  promise  of  this  House  as 
expressed  in  law,  of  aid.  It  affects  the 
lives  of  people  who  believed  that  this 
House  meant  what  it  said  in  law.  and 
it  affects  the  future  of  nations  that  be- 
lieve we  are  their  allies  and  that  as- 
sumed we  were  as  good  as  our  word  in 
law— in  law! 
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Do  not  belittle  our  friends  by  treat- 
ing their  lives  and  futures  as  a  mere 
acoounting  matter.  I  urge  you  to  vote 
to  reject  the  rule  and  return  dignity 
and  credibility  to  the  role  of  this 
House  of  Representatives  in  the  for- 
mulation of  American  foreign  policy. 

Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Levine]. 

Mr.  LEVINE  of  California.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  me  this 
time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  that  in  light  of 
the  debate  we  have  been  hearing  on 
the  House  floor,  a  couple  of  words  of 
history  might  be  appropriate  with 
regard  to  the  fairness  of  the  process 
and  the  historical  basis  of  reviewing 
thb  issue,  which  has  come  up  in  a 
number  of  instances,  both  procedural- 
ly and  substantively. 

I  cannot  help  but  think  the  protest 
from  the  minority  today,  that  they  are 


not  being  given  ample  opportunity  to 
express  their  will  on  the  contra  aid 
issue,  is  a  bit  disingenuous.  The  Demo- 
cratic leadership  in  the  past  2  years 
has  bent  over  backwards  to  see  to  it 
the  minority  has  had  many  chances  to 
express  their  will  on  this  issue.  The 
Democratic  leadership  has  given  the 
minorit)'  chances  even  after  the  ma- 
jority will  had  clearly  been  expressed 
on  this  Issue  on  several  instances. 

First,  in  April  of  1985,  the  House 
overwhelmingly  defeated  military  aid 
to  the  contras  by  a  vote  of  248  to  180. 
Second,  just  2  months  later,  in  June  of 
1985,  the  Democratic  leadership  al- 
lowed another  vote  which  resulted  in 
approval  of  the  first  $27  million  of  so- 
called  humanitarian  aid.  Third,  in 
March  of  1986,  the  House  rejected  the 
President's  original  proposal  for  $100 
million  in  contra  aid.  And  fourth,  the 
Speaker  gave  the  minority  two  more 
chances  to  vote  on  the  contra  issue, 
one  in  April  and  one  in  June.  The  mi- 
nority, after  utilizing  that  process,  fi- 
nally won  $100  million  in  aid  on  the 
third  try. 

Mr.  Weaker,  the  leadership  did  not 
have  to  give  the  minority  chance  after 
chance  to  express  its  will  on  this  issue, 
but  the  leadership  did.  The  issue  here 
is  an  is$ue  of  fairness,  fairness  to  the 
American  people  who  deserve  an  accu- 
rate acoounting  of  where  their  tax  dol- 
lars are  going  and  for  what  purpose, 
and  what  their  Government  is  up  to. 
That  is  "What  this  vote  is  all  about. 

Fairness  has  clearly  been  provided. 
It  has  been  provided  throughout  the 
history  of  this  issue.  It  has  been  pro- 
vided in  the  context  of  this  rule,  and 
this  is  a  debate  that  is  overdue  in 
terms  ©f  the  issues  that  have  been 
raised  in  the  past  several  months.  It  is 
imperative  that  the  questions  of  fiscal 
responsiblity,  of  an  accounting  of 
where  the  money  has  gone,  and  of 
where  this  money  has  come  from,  be 
brought  to  a  head  before  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States.  That  is  what  will 
occur  this  afternoon. 

This  rule  is  a  fair  rule.  This  is  a  rule 
that  should  be  enacted.  This  bill  and 
this  issue  is  one  which  cries  out  for 
resolutton  today.  Frankly,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, there  is  no  other  issue  before  the 
American  public  either  in  domestic  or 
in  foreign  policy  where  accountability 
has  been  so  lacking,  where  the  U.S. 
Congress  and  even  this  administration 
would  not  take  a  very,  very  careful 
look  and  review  and  reverse  the  proc- 
ess which  has  allowed  money  to  be 
spend  in  the  casual  and  unaccounted 
for  way  in  which  these  resources  have 
been  spent. 

Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  6  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Miller}. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  me  this 
time. 


Mr.  Speaker,  we  should  support  this 
rule  and  we  should  support  the  mora- 
torium. The  time  has  come  to  put  an 
end  to  this  administration  s  policy  of 
support  to  the  Contras.  This  was  a 
policy  that  was  bom  in  deception, 
born  in  lies,  born  in  coverups.  Lies  to 
the  Congress  and  to  the  American 
people  about  the  real  purpose  of  what 
the  policy  was. 

This  was  a  policy  that  was  going  to 
interdict  arms,  and  it  did  not.  This  was 
a  policy  that  was  going  to  seal  off  the 
border,  and  it  did  not.  This  was  a 
policy  that  was  designed  from  the  very 
beginning  to  bring  about  the  over- 
throw of  the  Sandinista  government  in 
Nicaragua.  It  was  a  policy  that  was 
created  in  cruelty  and  characterized 
by  a  disregard  for  human  rights.  That 
disregard  began  the  moment  that  the 
CIA  contracted  with  Argentine  terror- 
ists to  train  the  Contra  leadership.  It 
is  a  policy  that  has  been  stripped 
naked  the  last  few  days  with  the  resig- 
nation of  Contra  director  Arturo  Cruz. 
He  resigned  because  he  understood 
that  he  would  never  win  the  fight  for 
human  rights,  for  democratization  of 
the  FDN.  He— and  we— knew  that 
these  were  the  military  leaders  of  the 
Somoza  regime  who  were  bent  on  over- 
throwing the  Nicaraguan  Government 
and  inflicting  punishment  on  the 
people  of  Nicaragua  at  any  price. 

So  we  have  seen  infants  and  children 
killed,  coffeepickers.  plantation- 
owners,  cottonpickers,  schoolteachers, 
people  on  the  way  to  work,  blown  up 
with  land  mines.  Killed  because  they 
happen  to  live  in  a  particular  village. 
And  in  fact,  we  see  that  this  brutality 
is  a  practice  that  Contra  military  com- 
mander Enrique  Bermudez  desires  to 
continue  and  that  our  money  would 
support. 

We  should  also  recognize  that  the 
so-called  rational  heroes  in  this  admin- 
istration who  talk  about  bringing  de- 
mocratization to  Nicaragua  are  the 
same  people  who  sought  to  subvert  de- 
mocracy in  our  own  country.  They 
were  the  people  that  violated  the  laws 
of  this  country  so  they  could  impose 
the  "rule  of  law"  in  Nicaragua.  They 
are  the  people  who  lied  to  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  who  cir- 
cumvented the  laws  of  this  country  to 
continue  aid  to  the  Contras  despite 
the  fact  that  the  Congress  made  it  a 
matter  of  law  and  policy  that  we  did 
not  want  that  to  happen. 

How  much  do  they  cherish  democra- 
cy and  the  freedoms  that  they  have  es- 
poused in  support  of  the  Contras?  Ap- 
parently a  great  deal  in  Nicaragua,  but 
not  a  great  deal  in  the  United  States 
of  America.  This  is  a  policy  that  has 
been  a  shame  to  this  country.  We  have 
invaded  another  country  against 
which  we  do  not  have  the  guts  to  have 
a  declaration  of  war.  As  we  have 
mined  Nicaraguan  harbors  in  violation 
of  treaties  and  laws.  The  time  has 
come  to  end  this.  If  the  Contra  policy 


is  allowed  to  continue,  it  will  condemn 
thousands  of  innocent  Nicaraguans  to 
be  killed. 

Many  of  my  colleagues  use  the  eu- 
phemism of  "putting  pressure"  on  the 
Sandinistas.  There  is  no  pressure  on 
the  Sandinistas.  Each  and  every  presi- 
dent of  the  surrounding  countries  has 
told  us,  officially  and  in  private  meet- 
ings, that  in  many  respects  that  pres- 
sure was  not  working.  "Pressure"  is  a 
euphemism  for  people  getting  killed. 
We  know  in  this  Chamber,  they  know 
in  the  White  House,  they  know  in 
Latin  America,  that  this  is  not  a  suc- 
cessful policy.  This  policy  cannot  suc- 
ceed in  the  overthrow  of  the  Sandinis- 
tas. 

What  is  the  morality  of  sending 
young  Latin  boys  to  their  death  when 
we  know  that  they  cannot  achieve  a 
military  victory? 

We  ought  to  have  the  courage  of  our 
convictions.  If  you  think  the  Nicara- 
guan Government  should  be  over- 
thrown, then  try  to  bring  a  legal  decla- 
ration of  war  to  the  floor  of  this 
House  and  to  the  American  people. 
But  do  not  use  the  euphemisms  of 
pressure  and  of  democratization. 

We  have  seen  the  great  schemes  led 
by  Colonel  North  and  the  other  great 
"patriots"  in  this  country  to  under- 
mine democracy  in  the  United  States. 
They  had  no  faith  in  democracy;  they 
could  not  come  to  the  Intelligence 
Committee;  they  could  not  obey  the 
laws.  They  act  as  if  they  have  more 
faith  in  the  Soviet  system  than  they 
do  in  the  strengths  of  this  system.  We 
ought  not  allow  that  to  continue  to 
happen. 

We  ought  not  allow  this  policy  to 
continue  to  prostitute  the  strengths  of 
our  country,  as  a  beacon  of  freedom, 
and  a  beacon  of  democracy. 
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Last  year  when  we  traveled  to  South 
America  with  Speaker  O'Neill,  and 
again  last  month,  we  were  told  by  the 
region's  emerging  democracies  that 
they  are  threatened  by  this  pro- 
Contra  policy  more  than  they  are 
helped.  I  think  the  time  has  come  for 
the  Congress  to  catch  up  with  the 
American  people  and  get  rid  of  this 
policy.  It  was  born  in  secrecy.  It  was 
born  in  coverup.  It  was  born  in  lies 
about  its  purposes.  The  purposes 
never  fit  the  policy. 

I  would  hope  that  we  would  vote  for 
the  rule.  Let's  get  on  with  this  debate 
and  get  this  sorry,  sorry  episode 
behind  us.  Let's  rely  on  legitimate  di- 
plomacy, legitimate  negotiations,  that 
are  the  strength  of  this  country  and 
not  rely  on  the  tactics  of  other  nations 
which  respond  to  political  challenge  or 
international  problems  by  invading 
other  countries. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Arizo- 
na [Mr.  Kyl], 


Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not 
want  to  be  recorded  as  handing  Cen- 
tral America  over  to  the  Soviets.  We 
have  made  a  commitment.  Now  this 
rule  would  preclude  us  from  fulfilling 
that  commitment— obstensibly  to 
allow  an  accounting  of  funds.  What 
funds?  Not  the  $60  million  authorized 
and  released  to  the  freedom  fighters. 
Those  funds  are  accounted  for. 

Of  what  relevance  to  the  release  of 
the  last  $40  million  is  the  question  of 
what  happened  to  the  proceeds  of 
arms  sales  to  Iran?  Those  are  not  tax 
dollars,  as  my  colleague  from  Califor- 
nia stated. 

Everyone  here  knows  the  only  rel- 
evance is  politics.  You  are  not  just 
hurting  the  President  by  reneging  on 
our  commitment.  We  will  be  hurting 
the  United  States  of  America.  Our 
credibility  will  be  zero. 

Indeed,  cutting  off  committed  aid  to 
the  Contras  will,  as  my  other  col- 
league from  California  said,  be  seen  as 
a  legislative  Bay  of  Pigs,  cutting  our 
friends  off  at  the  knees  after  encour- 
aging them  to  put  their  lives  on  the 
line.  This  is  worse  than  never  encour- 
aging them  in  the  first  place. 

Moreover,  it  will  signal  to  everyone 
that  we  do  not  have  the  staying  power 
to  stop  Soviet  expansion.  If  we  cannot 
stop  it  in  this  hemisphere,  who  be- 
lieves we  will  stop  it  anywhere? 

I  repeat,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  will  vote 
"no"  on  this  resolution  and  on  the 
final  resolution  because  I  do  not  want 
to  be  recorded  as  handing  Central 
America  over  to  the  Soviets. 

Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  1  minute  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  [Mr.  StenholmI. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  will  be 
happy  to  yield  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  an  additional  minute  if  he 
would  like  to  use  it. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  "Texas  [Mr.  Sten- 
holmI is  recognized  for  2  minutes. 

Mr.  STENHOLM.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  in  my  opposition  to  this  rule  I 
would  encourage  this  House  to  not 
deal  in  personalities  and  mistakes  of 
the  past,  but  to  realize  that  today  we 
should  not  be  playing  a  political  game. 
This  is  not  a  game  that  we  play  with  a 
choice  of  the  rule.  This  is  serious  busi- 
ness. This  is  the  national  security  of 
the  United  States  of  America.  The 
Soviet  Union  is  in  Central  America. 

Now,  we  are  told  that  this  vote  is  a 
vote  on  a  moratorium  on  aid  until  vari- 
ous funds  are  accounted  for;  simply 
that,  nothing  more,  nothing  less.  No 
one  in  this  body  opposes  accountabil- 
ity. We  all  are  in  favor  of  that.  Any 
such  funds  unaccounted  for  weaken 
the  Contras'  chances  of  success  every 
bit  as  much  as  defective  weapons  and 
mishandled  funds  endangered  our 
troops  in  World  War  II. 

However,  we  are  not  really  voting  on 
accountability.    We    are    voting    on 
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whether  to  pull  the  plug  on  12,000 
Cootras.  or  I  prefer  to  call  them  patri- 
ots, i^o  are  in  Nicaragua  today  be- 
cause this  House  voted  our  support 
last  year  for  their  effort.  I  voted  for 
that  and  I  choose  not  to  pull  the  plug 
under  some  unnecessary,  untimely 
effort  to  cloud  this  issue  by  changing 
the  vote  to  a  vote  on  accountability. 

President  Arias  has  begun  an  initia- 
tive which  he  is  developing  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  other  Central  American 
leaders.  This  indigenous  effort  offers  a 
unique  window  of  opportunity  to 
achieve  peace  in  the  region  in  the  next 
few  months. 

Our  policy  must  now  be  consistent  in 
support  of  this  peace  initiative.  We 
must  not  weaken  the  hands  of  the 
Central  American  democracies  by 
freezing  Contras  aid  at  this  time  and 
reducing  the  incentives  for  the  Sandi- 
nistas to  negotiate.  This  opportunity 
may  not  come  again.  Let  us  recognize 
this  for  what  it  Is,  an  opportunity  for 
people  in  this  hemisphere.  Let  us  send 
a  message  which  discourages  the  San- 
dinistas from  choosing  war  and  control 
over  peace  and  pluralism. 

Time  is  short.  In  a  few  months  the 
opportunity  for  a  peace  treaty  will 
have  passed.  Vote  against  this  rule 
today.  Let  us  not  cloud  the  issue.  Let 
us  stay  firmly  behind  the  plan  that 
has  been  put  in  force.  We  only  have  a 
few  more  weelEs  to  go.  Let  us  not 
waiver  today  because  someone  on  my 
side  of  the  aisle  has  chosen  to  use  a 
clouding  of  the  issue,  let  us  allow  our 
policy  to  move  forward.  Vote  against 
this  rule. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  McMillan]. 

Mr.  MCMILLAN  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  in  opposition 
to  this  legislation  to  abandon  aid  to 
supporters  of  democratic  government 
in  Central  America.  I  traveled  to  Nica- 
ragua and  the  adjacent  democracies  in 
January. 

The  outlook  for  the  Nicaraguan 
people  is  grave.  The  repressive  Marxist 
government  is  consolidating  totalitar- 
ian control  over  its  citizens.  Its  policies 
have  reduced  the  economy  to  sham- 
bles, human  rights  are  being  forsaken, 
its  constitution  abandoned,  the  once 
outspoken  and  vibrant  media  silenced, 
religious  freedom  and  political  action 
suppressed.  As  the  leader  of  the  free 
world,  it  is  our  obligation  to  support 
the  restoration  of  democracy. 

The  goals  of  our  policy  toward  Nica- 
ragua and  the  people  of  Central  Amer- 
ica should  include: 

A  restoration  of  the  democratic  prin- 
ciples promised  when  we  assisted  in 
the  overthrow  of  the  Somoza  regime; 

Support  of  negotiations  as  proposed 
by  Costa  Rican  President  Arias;  and 

Forceful  diplomatic  and  economic  ef- 
forts within  Nicaragua  and  in  Latin 
America  to  reinforce  these  processes. 


Aid  to  the  Contras  is  essential  to 
persuade  the  Marxists  to  return  to  the 
democratic  principles  of  the  Sandi- 
nista  revolution.  Suspension  of  aid 
should  only  be  considered  for  a  price. 
That  price  must  include: 

Pfee  elections  now; 

A  free  and  uncensored  press  to 
inform  the  people  in  those  elections; 
and 

Mutual  demilitarization  of  Nicara- 
gua and  the  region. 

I  do  not  arrive  at  these  conclusions 
easily.  They  have  been  formed 
through  discussion  with  President 
Arias,  who  supports  this  policy;  El  Sal- 
vad^ran  President  Duarte.  members  of 
the  Marxist  government  in  Nicaragua 
and  democratic  opposition  leaders 
within  Nicaragua. 

If  we  abandon  the  Contras  without  a 
price,  we  abandon  justice  and  freedom 
for  the  people  of  Nicaragua  and  jeop- 
ardiee  democracy  in  the  entire  Central 
America  region  with  serious  long-term 
consequences  to  our  security.  I  ask 
each  of  my  colleagues  to  put  our  na- 
tional interest,  and  the  long-term 
hopes  of  the  oppressed  people  of  Nica- 
ragua, above  the  easy  politics  of  delay 
and  hopes  for  Marxist  good  will. 

Costa  Rican  President  Arias  said  it 
best,  "Sandino  has  been  murdered 
twice— once  at  the  hands  of  the 
Somoza  regime  and  again  at  the  hands 
of  the  Ortega  government.  If  Sandino 
were  alive  today,  he  too  would  be  a 
Contra." 

Mr.  McCURDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  the  rule  and  in  support  of  the  joint  res- 
olution introduced  by  the  distinguished  majori- 
ty leader  to  impose  a  moratorium  on  further 
aid  to  the  Contras  pending  a  full  accounting  of 
missrig  funds,  including  profits  from  arms 
sales  to  Iran. 

The  Tower  board  only  hinted  at  the  incredi- 
ble financial  wheeling  and  dealing  of  executive 
branch  officials  who  were  instrumental  in  di- 
recting U.S.  policy  toward  Central  America. 
Their  irresponsible  and  illegal  handling  of 
public  funds  and  funds  solicited  on  behalf  of 
our  Government  is  entirely  unacceptable,  and 
compels  my  support  for  a  moratorium. 

This  is  not  a  simple  accounting  problem,  Mr. 
Spea(<er,  it  is  a  fundamental  question  of  trust. 
It  strikes  at  the  heart  of  the  relationship  be- 
tween the  American  people  and  their  govern- 
ment, and  at  our  role  as  representatives  of 
the  people. 

For  more  than  4  years,  I  have  worked  with 
colleagues  in  t>oth  parties  to  develop  a  biparti- 
san policy  toward  Central  America— a  policy 
that  would  recognize  that  the  long-term  secu- 
rity interests  of  the  United  States  depend  both 
upoa  stopping  the  spread  of  communism  and 
encouraging  the  growth  of  democratic  atti- 
tudes and  institutions  among  our  neighbors. 
But  bipartisan  foreign  policy  requires  more 
than  just  cooperation  tietween  Democratic 
and  Republican  Members  of  Congress;  it  re- 
quires a  good  faith  relationship  between  Con- 
gress and  the  executive  branch.  Unfortunate- 
ly, tfis  administration  has  gone  out  of  its  way 
to  prove  that  we  cannot  legislate  good  faith. 


In  June  1985,  ttw  President  pledged  in  a 
letter  to  nte  ttiat  Ns  administration  was  deter- 
mirted  to  pursue  political,  rwt  military,  solu- 
tions to  the  problems  in  Central  America. 
Since  thaf  time,  it  has  become  dear  that 
almost  ev*ry  path  that  might  have  led  to  a  po- 
litical solition — diplomacy,  support  for  demo- 
cratic governments  in  the  region,  consulta- 
tions with  our  European  allies,  reform  of  the 
resistance  movement — was  abandoned  by  of- 
ficials of  this  administration  who  were  pursuing 
a  narrow-minded  military  goal. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  t)efore  we  can 
go  forward  with  creating  a  new,  more  realistk; 
policy,  we  must  first  find  out  where  we  are. 
and  those  investigations  are  now  in  progress. 
The  propoBed  rule  provides  3  hours  of  debate. 
There  will  be  four  opportunities  for  Members 
who  oppose  a  moratorium  to  express  their  op- 
position. I  believe  it  is  a  fair  procedure  and  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  it. 

GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  ahd  extend  their  remarks  on 
House  Resolution  116.  the  moratorium 
rule. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  obijection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  the  balance  of  my  time  for  my 
closing  remarks. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  tried  in  the  Rule 
Committee  to  have  an  open  rule  ap- 
proved. It  was  defeated,  but  it  was  a 
bipartisan  vote,  with  the  chairman  of 
the  Rules  Committee  voting  against 
this  closed,  unfair  process. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  against 
this  rule.  We  are  not  going  to  make  a 
major  effort  on  the  previous  question, 
so  we  do  not  expect  there  to  be  a  vote 
on  the  previous  question  and  then  on 
the  rule.  The  question  is  the  rule;  so 
we  would  urge  the  Members  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle,  if  you  object  to  this 
process.  If  you  object  to  this  moratori- 
um, if  you  think  we  should  continue  to 
make  an  effort  to  have  democracy  in 
Nicaragua  and  not  just  turn  the  situa- 
tion in  aill  of  Central  America  over  to 
the  Sandinistas,  then  vote  against  the 
rule.  Let  us  stop  it  right  here. 
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This  will  be  the  vote  in  which  Mem- 
bers say  whether  or  not  they  are  op- 
posed to  this  process,  they  are  opposed 
to  this  unilateral  changing  of  the  rules 
of  the  House,  and  they  are  opposed  to 
reversing  what  we  said  we  would  do  in 
the  law  last  year. 

I  have  to  pose  this  question:  What  is 
the  alternative  from  those  who  are  op- 
posed to  assisting  the  freedom  fight- 
ers, the  Contras,  in  Nicaragua?  Do 
they  say  just  turn  it  over  to  Ortega? 
Do  they  think  that  he  is  going  to  stay 
nice  and  content  with  Cuban  and  Rus- 
sian arms  in  Nicaragua,  in  the  bound- 
aries of  Nicaragua?  No.  He  will  export 


his  revolution  into  El  Salvador,  into 
Honduras,  and  in  fact  it  will  spread  in 
a  creeping  fashion  all  over  Central 
America. 

That  is  what  is  at  stake  with  this 
particular  vote.  So  let  us  stop  the  sur- 
render right  now  that  we  are  engaged 
in.  Let  us  not  cast  our  vote  to  just  turn 
Central  America  over  to  the  Soviet 
Union.  Let  us  vote  against  this  rule. 

Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  such  time  as  he  may 
consume  to  the  distinguished  majority 
whip,  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  CoELHo]. 

Mr.  COELHO.  Mr.  Speaker,  first  I 
want  to  acknowledge  the  efforts  of  our 
distinguished  colleague  from  Michi- 
gan, Mr.  BoNioR.  He's  led  our  caucus 
on  this  issue  for  many  years,  and  the 
House  is  finally  catching  up  with  him. 
We're  now  into  the  sixth  year  of  the 
Contra  war. 

Tens  of  thousands  of  Nicaraguans 
have  been  killed,  and  millions  of 
American  dollars  have  been  invested 
in  the  Contra  program. 

Yet  today  the  policy  is  a  complete 
failure.  Even  our  own  military  leaders 
agree  that  the  Contras  aren't  any 
closer  to  defeating  the  Sandinistas 
than  they  were  in  1981. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we've  been  told  time 
and  time  again  that  the  only  thing 
standing  between  the  Contras  and  a 
military  victory  was  additional  U.S. 
support. 

But  now  we  know  that  in  addition  to 
official  U.S.  Government  aid.  millions 
upon  millions  in  additional  funds  have 
been  diverted  to  the  Contra  leader- 
ship. 

Now  we  know  that  American  tax  dol- 
lars have  been  supporting  the  private 
lives  of  Contra  leaders  and  not  just 
the  public  agenda  of  our  Contra 
policy. 

Now  we  know  that  corruption  and 
incompetence,  and  not  inadequate  sup- 
port, have  crippled  the  Contra  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  bipartisan  morato- 
rium responds  to  these  emerging  scan- 
dals. 

It  says  the  future  of  the  Contra  war 
must  be  tied  to  the  conduct  of  the 
Contra  war. 

It  says  before  we  send  more  U.S  aid 
we  must  account  for  prior  U.S.  aid. 

It  says  the  war  must  be  right  in  prin- 
ciple and  right  in  practice. 

This  moratorium  says  we  cannot 
build  a  foreign  policy  consensus  on  a 
foundation  of  scandal. 

It  says  we  cannot  build  democracy  in 
Central  America  on  a  foundation  of 
corruption. 

Today  the  minority  will  talk  about 
commitment. 

We  will  hear  a  lot  about  the  Demo- 
crats supposedly  backing  away  from  a 
policy  approved  last  year. 

Indeed  there  are  many  Members 
who  have  been  committed  to  joining 
the  administration  in  the  formulation 


of  a  bipartisan  foreign  policy  to  ad- 
dress the  concerns  we  have  about  the 
character  of  the  Sandinista  govern- 
ment. 

But  we  cannot  ignore  the  fact  that 
too  often  in  the  past  the  commitments 
made  to  us  have  l>een  broken: 

In  1981.  we  were  promised  a  limited 
program  of  only  500  soldiers.  Today 
were  being  asked  to  fund  an  army  of 
10.000  or  more. 

In  1981,  we  were  promised  a  Contra 
policy  designed  only  to  interdict  arms 
shipments.  Today  we're  being  asked  to 
fund  the  overthrow  of  a  foreign  gov- 
ernment. 

In  response  to  repeated  human 
rights  violations,  the  administration 
promised  to  stop  the  abuses  of  inno- 
cent civilians.  Today  there  are  new  re- 
ports of  Contras  burning  down  villages 
and  attacking  hospital  workers. 

In  1985,  the  administration  assured 
members  of  this  body  that  Contra  aid 
would  be  used  solely  to  spur  negotia- 
tions. Yet  it's  no  secret  the  administra- 
tion has  favored  the  military  road  at 
every  turn. 

And  last  year  the  administration 
promised  that  civilian  leaders  would 
exercise  control  over  a  Contra  pro- 
gram stressing  democratic  freedoms. 
But  just  this  week  the  Contras"  only 
internationally  respected  civilian 
leader  resigned  because  the  State  De- 
partment was  not  prepared  to  back 
democratic  reforms. 

The  fact  is,  the  act  we  passed  last 
year,  which  was  supported  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Republican  leader  himself, 
included  the  provision  that  allows  for 
today's  vote. 

Members  decided  then  that  we 
should  be  able  to  examine  the  status 
of  the  Contra  policy  before  passing  on 
the  final  $40  million. 

Considering  the  events  of  recent 
weeks,  it  was  a  wise  decison. 

So  put  away  the  lectures  about  com- 
mitment. If  the  Contra  program  had 
worked  the  way  you  promised,  perhaps 
wed  be  debating  something  else  today. 
Mr.  Speaker,  in  today's  newspaper 
the  distinguished  minority  leader  con- 
cedes the  obvious.  There  will  not  be 
another  round  of  Contra  aid  passed  by 
this  Congress. 

And  so  the  issue  becomes  this:  Will 
the  administration  prepare  a  transi- 
tion policy  that  supports  ongoing  ne- 
gotiations and  economic  development 
throughout  the  region? 

This  is  the  position  of  the  Democrat- 
ic Party,  and  the  American  people 
stand  with  us. 

They  know  that  the  moratorium  is 
necessary  to  restore  credibility  to  U.S. 
foreign  policy,  and  they  also  know 
that  we've  got  better  things  to  do  with 
our  taxpayers'  dollars  at  home. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  "yes" 
on  the  rule  and  'yes"  in  support  of  the 
moratorium. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Gray  of  Illinois).  The  time  of  the  gen- 


tleman from  Michigan  [Mr.  Bonior] 
has  expired. 

All  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  the  previous  question 
on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  227,  nays 
198.  not  voting  8.  as  follows: 
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YEAS- 227 

Ackrinian 

Evans 

Manton 

Ak:»ka 

Fazio 

Markoy 

Altxandcr 

Feitlian 

Martinez 

Audi  tson 

Flaki 

Malsiii 

Aiidnws 

Flippo 

Mavroiiles 

Aiiiumzio 

Flono 

McCloskey 

Applitnlr 

Foi;liella 

MrCurdy 

A.spin 

Fole\ 

McHiiKh 

Aikln.s 

Ford 'Ml' 

McKinney 

AiiCoin 

Ford'TNi 

McMillen(MDi 

B.ili-^ 

Frank 

Mfiime 

Bcilrnson 

Frosi 

Mica 

Birman 

Gareia 

Miller  (CA) 

Bl'Mll 

Gaydos 

Minrla 

Bilbra\ 

Gi'jdenson 

Moakley 

BOKi;.'- 

Gephardt 

Mollohan 

Boland 

Gibbons 

Montgomery 

Bonci  iTN  ' 

Glirknian 

Moody 

Boiiior  'Ml  1 

Gonzaira 

Morrison  <CT) 

Boiiki  1 

Gordon 

Mrazek 

Bor.ski 

Gray  iIL) 

Murphy 

Bosro 

Gras  'PAi 

Naiile 

Bourhri 

Guariii) 

Natcher 

BOMI 

Hall  'OHi 

Neal 

Bft^nnan 

Hamilton 

Nichols 

Brooks 

Harris 

Nouak 

Brow  11  1 CA  ' 

Halrher 

Dakar 

BriKc 

HaiAkin.s 

Obersi  ar 

Bfvanl 

Hayes  iILi 

Obey 

Biislanianir 

Haves  1  LA' 

Clin 

Campbell 

Hefner 

Ortiz 

Cardiii 

Hertel 

Owens  (NY) 

Carper 

Hoclibnicokner 

Oweas  lUT) 

Carr 

Howard 

Panel  la 

Cliapman 

Hoyer 

Patterson 

Clarki 

Hubbard 

Pease' 

Clay 

Hiichcs 

Penny 

Coelho 

Ja<ob.s 

Perkins 

Coll  man  iTX) 

Jenkins 

Pickett 

Collin.s 

Jolin.son  'SDi 

Pickle 

Con.ver.v 

Jones  iNC) 

Price  (ILi 

Cooper 

Jones  iTN) 

Price  (NCI 

Co>ne 

Jonlz 

Rahall 

Crockrlt 

Kanjorski 

Rangel 

Darden 

KapUir 

Richardson 

de  la  GanM 

Ka-stenmcier 

Rodino 

DeFa/io 

Kennedy 

Roe 

Delliims 

Kennolly 

Rose 

Derrick 

Kildee 

Rostenkowski 

Dirk.s 

Kleczka 

Rowland  <GA) 

DinBrll 

Koltor 

Roybal 

Dixon 

Kcst  mayor 

Russo 

Donnell.v 

LaPalrr 

Sabo 

DorKan(NDi 

Lancaster 

Savage 

Do*  d.v 

Lantos 

Sawyer 

Do»  ney 

Lcath  (TX) 

Scheuer 

Durbin 

Lehman  (CA) 

Schroeder 

Dwycr 

LPhman  (FL) 

Schumer 

Dymally 

Leiand 

Sharp 

Dy.son 

Levin  (Mil 

Sikorski 

Early 

Levine(CA) 

Skaggs 

Eokart 

Lewis  (GA) 

Slaughter  (NY 

Edward.s(CA) 

Lowry  (WA) 

Smith  (FL) 

Erdreich 

Luken.  Thomas    Smith  (lA) 

E.spy 

MacKay 

Solarz 
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8pratt 

Torres 

Waxman 

StOcmuln 

Torrtcelll 

Weiss 

8taa«n 

Towns 

Wheat 

Stallinss 

Traf  leant 

Whitten 

SUrk 

TraxlOT 

Williams 

Stokes 

Udall 

Wise 

Studdi 

Valentine 

Wolpe 

SwUt 

Vento 

Wyden 

Synar 

Viaelosky 

Yates 

TKllon 

Volkmer 

Yatron 

Thaiiiu<aA) 

Walcren 
NAYS-198 

Aiciwr 

Hammerschmidt  Porter 

Armey 

Hansen 

Pursell 

Badham 

Hastert 

Quillen 

Baker 

Hefley 

Ravenel 

Ballencer 

Henry 

Ray 

Barnard 

Herger 

Regula 

Bartlett 

Hiler 

Rhodes 

Barton 

Holloway 

Ridge 

Bateman 

Hopkins 

Rinaldo 

Bennett 

Horton 

Ritler 

BenUey 

Houghton 

Roberts 

Bereuter 

Huckaby 

Robinson 

BUIrakls 

Hunter 

Roemer 

BlUey 

Hutto 

Rogers 

Boehlen 

Hyde 

Roth 

Boulter 

Inhofe 

Roukema 

Broomneld 

Ireland 

Rowland  (CT) 

Brown  (CO) 

Jeffords 

Saiki 

Buechner 

Johnson  (CT) 

Saxton 

Bunnlnc 

Kaslch 

Schaefer 

Burton 

Kemp 

Schneider 

Byron 

Kolbe 

Schuette 

Callahan 

Konnyu 

Schulze 

Chandler 

Kyi 

Scnsenbrenner 

Chappell 

Lagomarsino 

Shaw 

Cheney 

L«tta 

Shumway 

Clincer 

Leach  (lA) 

Shuster 

Coau 

Lent 

Sisisky 

Coide 

Lewis  (CA) 

Skeon 

Coleman  <MO) 

Lewis  (FL) 

Skellon 

Combect 

Ughtrool 

Slaltery 

Coughlin 

Livingston 

SlauRhttT  (VA) 

Courter 

Lolt 

Smith  (NE) 

Craic 

Lowery  (CA) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Crane 

Lujan 

Smith  (TXi 

Daniel 

Lukens.  Donald 

Smith.  Rob<Tl 

Dannemeyrr 

Lungren 

(NH) 

Daub 

Mack 

Smith.  Robert 

Davte(IL) 

Madigan 

(OR) 

Davis  (MI) 

Marlenee 

Snowe 

DeLay 

Martin  (ID 

Solomon 

DeWlne 

Martin  (NY) 

Sponci- 

DIckinaon 

Mazzoli 

Stangpland 

DioGuardi 

McCandless 

Stcnholm 

Doman  (CA) 

McColIum 

Slratton 

Dreler 

McDade 

Stump 

Duncan 

McE«'en 

SundquLst 

Edwards  (OK) 

McGrath 

Swocncy 

Emerson 

McMillan  (NO 

Swindall 

Endish 

Meyers 

Taiike 

Plscell 

Michel 

Tau/.in 

Pawell 

Miller  (OH) 

Taylor 

Fields 

Miller  (WA) 

Thoma.s<CA) 

Fish 

Molinari 

Upton 

Gallegly 

Moor  head 

Vandrr  Jagl 

Gallo 

Morvlla 

Vucanovich 

Gekas 

Morrison  (WA) 

Walker 

Gilman 

Murtha 

Watkin.s 

GlnKrich 

Myers 

Wobor 

Goodling 

Nelson 

Wi-ldon 

Gradison 

Nielson 

Whitlakcr 

Grandy 

Oxiey 

WiLson 

Grant 

Packard 

Wolf 

Green 

Parris 

Wort  ley 

Great 

Pashayan 

Wylic 

Gunderson 

Pepper 

Young (FL) 

Hall  (TX) 

Petri 

NOT  VOTING- 

-8 

Anthony 

Prenzel 

Smith.  Denny 

Biacci 

Lipinski 

(OR) 

Conte 

Lloyd 

Young  lAK) 
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Mr.  HUTTO  changed  his  vote  from 
"yea"  to  "nay." 

Mr.  HOCHBRUECKNER  changed 
his  vote  from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

So  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 


The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Gray  of  Illinois).  Pursuant  to  House 
ReBolution  116.  the  House  will  imme- 
diately proceed  to  consideration  of 
House  Joint  Resolution  175. 

The  Cleric  read  the  title  of  the  joint 
reaolution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  rule,  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington [Mr.  Foley]  will  be  recognized 
for  1  hour  and  30  minutes,  and  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Ed- 
wards] will  be  recognized  for  1  hour 
and  30  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  [Mr.  Foley]. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  the  rule,  I  designate  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Bonior]  to  con- 
trol the  time  during  the  pendency  of 
the  debate  on  the  majority  side. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Bokior]  will  be  recognized  for  1  hour 
and  30  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Bonior]. 

Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  dis- 
tinguished caucus  chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  [Mr.  Gephardt]. 
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Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker, 
when  the  history  of  this  period  of 
United  States  relations  with  Nicaragua 
is  written,  I  am  confident  that  the 
House  of  Representatives  will  be  seen 
as  a  beacon  of  reason  and  common 
sense.  For  the  last  5  years,  the  House 
haa  done  its  job  as  the  House  of  the 
people.  We  have  listened  to  the  Presi- 
dent, we  have  traveled  to  Central 
America,  and  we  have  argued  among 
ounselves.  But  most  of  all  we  have  lis- 
tened to  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  The  people  have  been  clear 
that  they  do  not  understand  our 
policy  on  Nicaragua.  And  the  reason 
for  that  is  equally  clear:  We  do  not 
have  a  policy.  Without  an  understand- 
able goal,  any  means  will  be  inad- 
equate for  the  job. 

The  American  people  have  been  able 
to  see  what  the  White  House  has  re- 
fused to  see.  The  Contras  origins  are 
rooted  in  the  Somoza  national  guard. 
The  leaders  lack  a  common  goal  and  a 
commitment  to  democratic  traditions. 
The  record  of  human  rights  abuses  by 
the  Contras  is  dismal.  They  engage  in 
attacks  on  civilians,  cooperatives  and 
hospitals.  Most  telling,  they  have 
almost  no  political  legitimacy  in  Nica- 
ragua. 

It  is  wrong  in  our  democratic  coun- 
try for  the  President  to  begin  his  war 
for  democracy  by  keeping  it  secret 
frcMn  the  American  people.  There  are 
some  who  seem  to  think  the  citizens  of 


the  United  States  cannot  understand 
foreign  policy.  Well,  they  are  wrong. 
The  strength  of  our  Nation  comes 
from  tl|e  will  of  the  people.  The  Amer- 
ican pebple  can  see  the  difference  be- 
tween right  and  wrong. 

It  do0s  not  serve  us  well  when  our 
Government  lies.  Friends  and  foes 
alike  should  know  where  we  stand  and 
that  we  mean  what  we  say.  The  trage- 
dy of  the  current  situation  in  Central 
Americ*.  is  that  we  have  lost  our  sense 
of  values,  we  have  ignored  history,  and 
we  have  abandoned  our  traditions. 

At  finst  we  were  told  that  the  Presi- 
dent's policy  on  Nicaragua  was  to 
interdict  arms,  but  no  arms  were  inter- 
dicted. Then  it  was  to  persuade  the 
Sandin^tas  to  negotiate,  but  we  were 
never  serious  about  negotiations.  Now 
the  reality  is  clear:  We  are  attempting 
to  overthrow  the  Government  of  Nica- 
ragua ilk  an  undeclared  war. 

What  has  this  undeclared  war 
gotten  us?  When  the  CIA  mined  the 
harbors  of  Nicaragua,  we  were  embar- 
rassed. When  the  CIA  produced  a 
manual  that  included  instruction  on 
how  td  conduct  assassinations,  we 
were  shocked.  When  the  State  Depart- 
ment misled  us,  we  were  outraged.  By 
the  time  we  discovered  that  the  White 
House  was  breaking  the  law,  we  were 
disappointed  but  not  surprised.  All 
this  has  been  the  outcome  of  a  policy 
that  is  fatally  flawed  and  counterpro- 
ductive 

The  United  States  has  intervened 
militarily  in  Nicaragua  12  times.  We 
are  the  strongest  military  force  in  the 
hemisphere.  If  there  is  a  threat  to  our 
security,  we  have  the  military  power 
to  respond,  and  to  do  so  swiftly.  If  it 
were  to  come  to  that,  we  need  the  help 
of  neither  the  Contras  nor  anyone 
else. 

Let  there  be  no  mistake  that  the 
United  States  has  real  security  inter- 
ests in  Central  America.  There  is  a 
consensus  that  we  must  find  ways  to 
prevent  the  expansion  of  Soviet  and 
Cuban  Influence.  We  must  find  ways 
to  encourage  and  support  the  develop- 
ment of  democratic  institutions.  We 
should  be  listening  to,  and  working 
with,  our  friends  and  allies  in  the 
region.  The  Contadora  countries  have 
struggled  to  find  a  way  to  mediate  the 
conflicts,  and  they  need  our  support. 

We  should  be  doing  everything  pos- 
sible to  support  Costa  Rican  President 
Aria  in  his  peace  initiative.  That  pro- 
posal bi^ilds  upon  the  Contadora  prin- 
ciples of  regional  security  and  takes 
new  steps  to  promote  democracy  and 
human  rights  in  Nicaragua.  The  Costa 
Ricans  recognize  the  problems  and  the 
possibilities  in  Central  America.  They 
have  the  most  to  gain  and  the  most  to 
lose,  and  we  have  not  been  doing 
enough  to  support  them. 

The  legislation  before  us  today  is  in- 
tended to  send  a  clear  and  unmistaken 
signal.  It  says,  Mr.  P>resident.  you  have 


no  policy  on  Nicaragua.  So  what  you 
have  been  doing  has  failed.  It  has 
failed  to  protect  our  interests  and  has 
isolated  us  from  our  traditional 
friends.  The  American  people  do  not 
support  it,  and  we  in  Congress  are  not 
going  to  fund  it. 

Mr.  President,  too  much  time  and 
too  many  opportunities  have  been 
wasted  in  the  search  for  peace  in  Cen- 
tral America.  Our  Latin  American 
friends  and  democratic  allies  are 
united  in  their  belief  that  the  prob- 
lems should  be  solved  by  diplomacy 
rather  than  force.  American  leader- 
ship is  essential  to  protect  our  inter- 
ests. Now  is  the  time  for  us  to  lead. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  4'/2  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Robin- 
son]. 

Mr.  ROBINSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
have  been  to  Hollywood,  numerous 
county  fairs  and  a  couple  of  goat  rop- 
ings,  and  I  have  never  in  my  life  expe- 
rienced and  witnessed  such  a  charade, 
such  a  facade  and  such  an  act  of  out- 
right political  subterfuge  as  this  so- 
called  accounting,  accountability  mor- 
atorium today. 

I  rise  in  opposition  to  this  because 
we  have  already  passed  on  accounting 
procedures  in  this  House  of  Represent- 
atives. I  refer  you  to  the  1987  Military 
Construction  Appropriations  Act,  sec- 
tions 207(a)  and  207(b)  which  set  up 
procedures  that  have  been  adopted  by 
the  oversight  committees  and  subcom- 
mittees within  satisfactory  bounds. 

Furthermore,  we  have  two  select 
committees  that  will  track  and  find 
out  where  the  Iran-Contra  moneys 
went.  In  addition,  the  GAO  has  al- 
ready investigated  our  earlier  funding 
of  the  Contras. 

Let  me  quote  from  the  GAO  finding: 
The  GAO  found  no  fraud  or  wrongdo- 
ing. They  did  find  that  approximately 
0.29  percent  of  the  appropriated  funds 
were  misused  through  false  claims, 
0.29  percent. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  real  reason  why  we 
are  here  today  is  because  of  the  Iran- 
Contra  affair.  We  are  here  because  of 
John  Poindexter.  Ollie  North,  and 
others. 

Let  me  share  with  you:  I,  like  you, 
am  very  concerned  about  that.  I  want 
accountability.  But  that  is  not  the 
issue  that  we  are  talking  about  today. 
What  we  are  talking  about  is  our  stra- 
tegic interests  in  Central  America.  My 
colleagues,  that  interest  has  not 
changed  because  of  the  Iran-Contra 
affair. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  held  responsible 
and  accountable  by  the  American 
people  for  the  Monroe  Doctrine  and 
for  the  Rio  Treaties.  Today  I  want  to 
share  my  few  moments  with  you  in 
reference  to  the  Sandinista  military 
buildup. 

Today  in  Nicaragua  we  have  73,000 
active  duty  Soviet-controlled  troops 
with  another  60,000  reserve,  in  the  re- 


serve and  militia,  as  compared  to 
22,000  troops  in  Honduras  and  none  in 
Costa  Rica. 

Nicaragua  has  more  armored  vehi- 
cles, artillery  and  air  defense  weapons 
than  all  the  other  Central  American 
countries  combined,  which  includes 
Mexico. 

We  all  know  what  the  Soviets  are 
doing  in  Nicaragua.  I  do  not  have  to 
quote  all  the  statistics  about  how 
many  tanks  and  how  many  MI-24  heli- 
copters; you  have  that  information. 
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We  had  a  similar  debate  a  few  years 
ago  in  reference  to  Cuba.  I  want  to 
talk  about  Cuba  for  a  few  moments. 

There  are  6,500  Cubans  in  Nicaragua 
today.  The  Cuban  pilots  fly  the  Soviet 
Sandinista  helicopters  in  support  of 
FSLN.  They  have  assisted  in  the  con- 
struction of  hundreds  of  military  sup- 
port facilities  in  that  country.  They 
are  the  main  trainers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  not  time  to  run 
for  the  political  safety  net.  This  is  a 
time  for  leadership.  Inside  the  belt- 
way.  they  might  believe  your  strate- 
gies, but  let  me  close  by  this:  Joe  Six- 
pack  out  there  in  America  is  not 
buying  this. 

I  ask  you  to  vote  no  on  the  account- 
ability moratorium. 

Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Crockett],  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  that  deals  with  this 
issue. 

Mr.  CROCKETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  1  rise 
today  in  strong  support  of  the  pending 
moratorium  on  aid  to  the  Contras  in 
Nicaragua. 

I  just  returned  from  Nicaragua  yes- 
terday. As  chairman  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere  Subcommittee,  I  led  a 
small  delegation  of  my  colleagues  to 
Nicaragua  to  see  for  ourselves  what 
the  present  situation  is  in  that  coun- 
try. We  talked  with  our  Embassy  offi- 
cials, with  leaders  of  the  opposition 
parties,  the  Catholic  Church  and  busi- 
ness associations.  We  also  talked  with 
the  Vice  President  of  Nicaragua  the 
acting  Foreign  Minister,  and  the  Chief 
of  Military  Intelligence. 

I  came  back  more  convinced  than 
ever  that  the  United  States  is  pursuing 
a  flawed  and  disastrous  policy  with  re- 
spect to  Nicaragua  and  the  Central 
American  region. 

The  Reagan  administration,  from  its 
very  beginnings,  has  set  as  a  goal  the 
destruction  of  the  Government  of 
Nicaragua.  This  administration  has  let 
nothing  stand  in  the  way  of  its  pursuit 
of  that  policy— not  the  wishes  of  our 
friends  in  Central  America  or  Europe; 
not  the  dictates  of  international  laws 
or  treaties,  and  not  the  U.S.  Constitu- 
tion nor  the  laws  of  our  own  Nation. 
As  we  have  learned  over  the  past  few 
months,  nothing  could  stop  the 
Reagan    operatives    from    conducting 


their  war  against  Nicaragua.  They  so- 
licited private  donations  for  the  Con- 
tras in  violation  of  congressional  man- 
date; they  fronted  for  the  Contras 
abroad  and  got  funds  from  individuals 
and  governments  in  six  nations- 
Taiwan,  South  Korea,  Singapore, 
Israel,  Saudi  Arabia,  and  Brunei.  And 
they  have  attempted— and  continue  to 
attempt— to  cover  up  these  activities 
with  their  deceptions  and  destruction 
of  records. 

Despite  the  illegal  nature  of  its  ac- 
tivities, despite  the  clear  indication 
that  the  Congress  and  the  American 
people  do  not  support  their  approach, 
this  administration  has  come  back  to 
us  again  asking  for  the  release  of 
moneys  to  the  Contras. 

It's  time  to  just  say  no  to  the 
Reagan  administration. 

It's  time  to  acknowledge  and  re- 
spond to  the  diplomatic  and  political 
overtures  being  made  by  the  Nicara- 
guan  Government  to  move  toward  ne- 
gotiations. 

Its  time  to  welcome  the  proposals 
by  Costa  Rica  and  the  still  viable  Con- 
tadora package,  and  work  with  the 
countries  of  the  region  to  find  negoti- 
ated, long-term  solutions  to  the  prob- 
lems in  and  around  Nicaragua. 

Over  the  weekend  in  Nicaragua,  Vice 
President  Rimerez  reaffirmed  to  me 
the  commitment  made  by  their  acting 
foreign  minister  in  a  letter  to  Senator 
Robert  Byrd  last  August.  In  that 
letter,  which  the  Senator  passed  on  to 
Secretary  of  State  Shultz,  the  Govern- 
ment of  Nicaragua  said  it  was  willing 
to  resolve  the  major  security  issues  be- 
tween their  country  and  ours,  in  direct 
bilateral  talks  with  our  State  Depart- 
ment. They  spelled  out  the  issues  to  be 
addressed:  The  complete  withdrawal 
from  Central  America  of  all  foreign 
military  advisors  and  foreign  military 
bases  and  troops;  a  reduction  in 
present  military  levels  and  weapons; 
and  verification  of  compliance. 

Yet  the  Reagan  administration  ig- 
nores this  possible  channel  for  finding 
a  solution. 

It's  time  we  stopped  asking  the 
American  taxpayers  to  throw  money 
down  this  rathole.  The  Contras  can't 
possibly  win  a  military  victory— I  don't 
know  of  anyone  who  believes  that 
they  can.  They  don't  even  have  the 
support  within  Nicaragua  to  establish 
any  kind  of  base.  They  are  fighting 
among  themselves,  and  have  apparent- 
ly lost  something  in  the  range  of  $100 
million  in  aid  that  the  Reagan  admin- 
istration has  already  sent  them. 

Do  we  really  want  to  send  them 
more? 

Yesterday,  on  the  House  floor,  the 
distinguished  minority  leader  charged 
that  the  Democrats  had  answered  the 
Contras"  call  for  aid  with  an  account- 
ing lesson. 

Well,  if  that's  what  it  takes  to  find 
out  what  happened  to  the  $100  mil- 
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lion.  I'm  wiUins  to  send  the  whole 
Contra  leadershlo  to  the  Universitv  of 


are  consistent  about  it— bring  freedom 
and  democracy  to  Nicaragua. 


money,  what  would  you  do?  Do  you 

crivp    Him    mctr^    mnn^v    nr\A    oanH    V%<vm 
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the    Monroe    Doctrine    and    the    Rio    the  Nicaraguan  revolution,  no  one  in    than  cutting  off  funding.  It  demands 
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Uon.  I'm  wlllins  to  send  the  whole 
Contra  lemdenhlp  to  the  University  of 
Mkihlgan  for  graduate  courses  in  ac- 
oountlng. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  stop  this  mad- 
nea  before  it's  too  late.  Stop  trying  to 
destroy  the  Oovemment  of  Nicaragua 
by  force,  when  that  is  neither  neces- 
sary nor  feasible. 

Start  trying  to  move  the  issue  to  the 
negotiating  table  where  it  belongs,  and 
where  the  long-term  interests  of  both 
the  people  of  Nicaragua  and  the 
people  of  the  United  States  lie. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
I^ieaker,  I  yield  such  times  as  he  may 
consume  to  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama [Mr.  Callahan]. 

Mr.  CALLAHAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
In  opposition  to  the  measure. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  strong  opposition  to 
tiM  effort  to  impose  a  moratorium  on  congres- 
aionaNy  approved  aid  to  the  Nicaraguan  free- 
dom fighters. 

This  resokjtion  purports  to  withhold  S40  mil- 
lion in  aid  to  the  Contras  pending  a  full  ac- 
counting of  funds  previously  paid  to  the  resist- 
ance forces.  In  truth,  it  is  a  ploy  to  end  our 
commitment  to  assist  Vhe  Contras  in  their  ef- 
forts to  establish  democracy  in  Nicaragua. 

Many  argumertts  will  be  made  today  in  sup- 
port of  an  aki  moratorium.  Some  will  point  to 
dissenskxi  in  tfie  Contra  ranks.  Others  will  say 
that  tfie  Contras  received  illegal  furxls  during 
a  congressk>nai  t>an  on  assistance  and  there- 
fore we  must  determine  tiow  much  money  has 
been  charmeled  to  Vne  resistance.  But  we  can 
not  discount  ttw  irrefutable  evidence  of  a 
Soviet  presence  in  Nuaragua.  That  is  the 
issue:  The  Soviet  Union,  through  the  Sandi- 
nista  government,  is  seeking  expanded  influ- 
ence in  North  America.  It  is  our  obligation  to 
block  tfiat  expansk>nism. 

The  Congress  last  year  approved  aid  to  the 
Contras.  Not  much  has  changed  since  that 
time.  I  know  ttiat  some  of  my  colleagues  want 
to  further  embarass  our  President  on  this 
issue,  but  I  twnestty  believe  the  conse- 
quences of  this  action  will  be  disastrous  to  the 
cause  of  democracy  arKJ  to  our  national  secu- 
rity. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  consider  this  resolu- 
tkxi  for  wftat  it  really  is.  Do  not  confuse  it  with 
tfte  Iranian  arms  deal  or  with  accountability. 
Recognize  that  it  is  the  death  knell  for  the 
Contadora  peace  process  arx)  democracy  in 
Nwaragua  Vote  "no"  on  the  resolution. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  [Mr.  Broom- 
field],  the  ranking  Republican  on  the 
full  committee. 

Mr.  BROOMPIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
do  not  want  to  be  recorded  as  handing 
Central  America  over  to  the  Soviets. 

I  rise  in  strong  opposition  to  House 
Joint  Resolution  175,  which  would  kill 
the  chance  for  freedom  in  Nicaragua 
and  cut  off  the  aid  to  the  Nicaraguan 
democratic  resistance  that  Congress 
approved  last  fall.  The  Congress  recog- 
nized last  fall  that  a  strong  and  effec- 
tive resistance  remains  an  essential 
element  of  the  policy  of  diplomacy 
with  strength.  That  policy  can— if  we 


are  consistent  about  it— bring  freedom 
and  democracy  to  Nicaragua. 

The  stop-start  Nicaraguan  policies  of 
certain  Members  in  the  House  during 
the  past  5  years  have  ensured  a  solid 
Oommunist  foothold  on  the  mainland 
of  the  Americas.  When  Republicans 
and  moderate  Democrats  began  the 
legislative  battle  for  aid  to  the  resist- 
ance, we  talked  of  the  danger  that  the 
i^mdinista  Communists  would  consoli- 
date power.  We  are  past  that  now. 
"Hiey  have  achieved  their  goal  of  es- 
tablishing a  totalitarian  regime  in 
Ificaragua,  because  Congress  debated 
too  long  in  providing  needed  support 
to  the  resistance.  Those  who  oppose 
the  President's  policy  in  Central 
America  owe  the  American  people  an 
alternative  policy— not  capitulation  to 
the  Marxist  Sandinista  regime. 

The  vote  today  is  the  same  vote  we 
took  last  year.  The  issue  is  the  same- 
stand  with  the  forces  of  freedom,  or 
cave  in  to  the  forces  of  communism. 
Show  strength,  or  show  weakness. 

If  this  House  shows  weakness  now. 
the  Central  American  democracies  will 
get  a  very  clear  message.  They  will  get 
the  message  that  they  had  better  ap- 
pease the  Sandinistas  soon,  because 
America  is  about  to  pull  the  plug  on 
its  friends  again. 

Approximately  120  days  ago,  this 
House  made  a  commitment  to  the 
freedom  fighters  in  Nicaragua  and 
now  the  majority  leadership  wants  us 
to  renege  on  that  commitment. 

I  say  don't  sell  out  the  fledgling  de- 
mocracies of  Central  America.  Don't 
sell  out  the  freedom  fighters  in  Nica- 
ragua. 

Vote  for  a  steady  course  toward  a 
free  Nicaragua.  Vote  against  House 
Joint  Resolution  175. 

Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  California  [Mrs. 
Boxer]. 

Mrs.  BOXER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  the  Contra  aid  mor- 
atorium. 

A  moratorium  on  aid  to  the  Contras 
is  warranted  for  three  reasons.  First, 
there  has  been  no  accountability, 
either  of  U.S.  taxpayer  funds  for  the 
Contras  or  those  funds  raised  under 
the  dubious  direction  of  Lieutenant 
Colonel  North  and  others. 

D  1440 

Second,  the  policy  of  aid  to  the  Con- 
tras is  not  working.  The  only  results 
are  more  dead  people  and  living  vic- 
tims of  land  mines.  Third,  and  most 
hopefully,  the  extremists  in  the  ad- 
ministration have  had  their  day.  This 
is  an  ideal  time  for  the  President  to  re- 
evaluate his  policies  and,  with  new  ad- 
visers, to  pursue  a  peaceful  solution  to 
the  problems  of  the  region. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  you  give  your  teen- 
ager some  money  to  go  to  the  store  to 
buy  a  pair  of  shoes,  and  he  comes  back 
without  the  shoes   and   without   the 
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money,  what  would  you  do?  Do  you 
give  him  more  money  and  send  him 
off  to' the  store  again?  Indeed  not,  not 
without  getting  to  the  bottom  of  the 
matter. 

In  Central  America,  we  are  talking 
about  a  similar  situation.  Common- 
sense  accountability  says  you  do  not 
run  your  household  finances  with 
such  deceit  and  irresponsibility.  But 
here  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
some  are  defending  irresponsibility. 

Why  are  we  considering  doing  some- 
thing on  a  national  level  that  we 
would  never  consider  doing  on  a  per- 
sonal level?  There  is  no  magic  trans- 
formation that  occurs  with  large  sums 
of  Government  dollars.  Corruption  on 
a  collective  basis  is  even  worse  because 
it  makes  a  statement  about  our  socie- 
ty. 

Today  we  are  talking  about  getting 
some  questions  answered.  To  para- 
phrase our  President's  new  Chief  of 
Staff,  how  was  the  money  gotten  and 
where  did  it  go?  According  to  the 
GAO,  the  Tower  Commission  and  the 
State  Department,  there  is  upwards  of 
$47  million  that  came  in  and  then 
went  put  again  but  we  do  not  know 
where.  In  addition,  there  are  addition- 
al funds  known  to  have  been  solicited 
but  we  do  not  know  how  much  or  how 
it  was  used.  We  know,  also,  that  mem- 
bers of  the  Contras  have  been  accused 
ui  dealing  in  drugs  and  using  the 
funds  in  their  border  war.  This  is  a 
scandalous  matter  that  we  become  a 
party  to  if  we  continue  to  wink  at  it. 
Just  ae  the  administration  wisely  con- 
cluded that  there  were  too  many  un- 
answered questions  to  promote  a  new 
CIA  director  from  within,  so,  too, 
there  are  too  many  unanswered  ques- 
tions here  for  us  to  look  the  other  way 
and  hand  over  another  $40  million. 

The  Arias  peace  proposal  on  the 
table  now  starts  this  way: 

Peace  in  the  Americas  can  only  be  main- 
tained through  independence  of  each  one  of 
its  nattons;  by  political  and  economic  coop- 
eration among  its  people;  by  l>enefiting 
from  full  liberties:  by  obtaining  stable 
democratic  regimes  and  by  a  gradual  disar- 
mament. Peace  is  demanding  its  time. 

My  dear  colleagues  on  both  sides  of 
the  aiBle,  we  must  change  directions 
and  seek  peace. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  [Mr.  Stenholm]. 

Mr.  STENHOLM.  Mr.  Speaker, 
again  I  remind  this  House  that  this 
should  not  be  a  game  that  we  play 
today.  I  think  it  very  fitting  in  this, 
the  year  of  the  celebration  of  the 
200th  anniversary  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  that  we  remem- 
ber two  things:  First,  that  we  have  the 
responsibility  to  defend  and  to  provide 
for  the  common  defense  of  this  coun- 
try; and  second,  we  remember  that 
truly  tJhe  people  are  sovereign. 

Today  we  propose  by  this  vote  on  a 
moratorium,  should  it  pass,  to  replace 


the  Monroe  Doctrine  and  the  Rio 
Treaty  with  the  100th  Congress  mora- 
torium policy.  I  suggest  that  that  is  no 
answer  if  we  are  concerned  alx>ut  pro- 
viding for  the  common  defense  of  the 
United  States. 

The  Soviet  Union  now  has  a  toehold 
in  this  hemisphere.  That  is  a  fact.  If 
we  witness  what  they  have  been  able 
to  do  through  their  surrogate,  Cuba, 
all  over  the  world,  can  we  not  for  a 
moment  imagine  what  it  will  be  like 
should  we  fail  in  our  endeavor  to  turn 
this  situation  around  in  Nicaragua? 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  say  this:  I  say. 
Mr.  President,  today  it  is  true  the 
policy  is  failing.  I  agree  with  my  col- 
leagues who  say  that  this  policy  is  fail- 
ing, because  in  some  aspects  that  is 
certainly  true.  The  people  of  America 
are  not  supportive  of  our  policy.  That 
must  change.  But  the  answer  is  not  to 
turn  our  backs  on  the  Contras  or  the 
patriots,  as  I  prefer  to  call  them.  I 
prefer  to  call  the  Contras  patriots,  ex- 
actly like  the  patriots  that  made  the 
United  States  of  America  the  great 
country  that  we  are.  And  thank  good- 
ness the  French  intervened  and  came 
to  our  rescue  and  supported  us  as  we 
attempted  to  make  the  United  States 
the  great  free  country  that  we  are. 
Thank  goodness  they  intervened  on 
our  side  or  I  would  not  have  the  privi- 
leged of  standing  in  the  people's 
House  today  and  reminding  us  that  we 
have  many  responsibilities,  not  the 
least  of  which  is  to  provide  for  the 
common  defense  of  this  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  should  not  be  mud- 
dying the  water.  We  should  be  stand- 
ing firm  and  giving  the  peace  initiative 
now  underway  a  firm  chance  to  work 
in  the  next  few  months.  That  is  all  the 
time  we  have. 

Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  WeissI. 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  we 
are  debating  an  issue  we  have  debated 
many  times  before.  We  have  heard  all 
of  the  arguments  of  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration about  paths  to  democra- 
cy, about  pressure  to  negotiate,  about 
regional  stability.  Obscured  by  these 
arguments,  however,  are  the  facts  of 
the  Contra  war.  In  the  New  York 
Times  yesterday,  we  could  read  some 
of  these  facts.  On  the  front  page  there 
appeared  an  article  describing  a 
Contra  raid  on  a  civilian  village.  It  in- 
cluded an  interview  with  a  young  Nica- 
raguan woman.  "The  Contras  came  in 
shooting,  and  we  had  no  soldiers  to 
defend  us,"  she  said  from  her  hospital 
bed,  her  arm  shattered  by  a  Contra 
rifle  bullet.  "They  stole  cattle  and 
burned  our  houses."  The  article  goes 
on  to  describe  how  elderly  women, 
pregnant  women,  and  even  infants 
were  murdered  in  their  undefended 
towns.  These  facts  tell  the  true  story 
of  the  Contras. 

When  the  Sandinista  regime  moved 
toward  centralized  government  after 


the  Nicaraguan  revolution,  no  one  in 
this  Congress  applauded.  We  had  all 
hoped  that  democracy  would  come  to 
that  beleaguered  nation.  And  in  con- 
sidering ways  to  promote  Nicaraguan 
democracy,  many  of  us  thought  of  the 
traditional  tools  of  American  foreign 
policy:  diplomacy,  economic  relations, 
and  the  withholding  or  granting  of 
foreign  aid.  America  is  the  world's 
strongest  nation,  and  through  such 
peaceful  means  it  can  effect  dramatic 
changes. 

The  Reagan  administration,  howev- 
er, chose  a  different  course.  It  rejected 
peaceful  means  before  trying  them.  It 
chose  violence.  The  administration  re- 
cruited the  Contra  forces,  created 
them,  trained,  and  armed  them.  Mem- 
bers of  Somoza's  national  guard  domi- 
nated the  Contra  leadership,  but  this 
mattered  little  to  President  Reagan. 
The  administration  began  pouring 
American  money  into  its  secret  war 
and  illegal  war. 

Here  we  are,  6  years  later.  What  has 
the  administration  got  to  show  for  its 
Contra  war?  Thousands  of  Nicara- 
guans  are  dead.  The  nation  languishes 
in  poverty.  And  when  Nicaraguans  ask 
the  Sandinista  regime  why  it  has  not 
yet  adopted  democratic  reforms,  the 
commandantes  point  to  the  Contra 
terrorists  as  an  excuse  for  the  in- 
creased denial  of  basic  freedoms.  The 
Contra  war  has  a  double  distinction— 
not  only  is  it  immoral  and  illegal,  it  is 
also  a  failure.  Instead  of  moving  Nica- 
ragua closer  to  democracy,  the  Con- 
tras have  moved  it  further  away. 

On  Monday,  Arturo  Cruz  resigned  as 
head  of  the  United  Nicaraguan  Oppo- 
sition. Cruz  is  a  man  committed  to  the 
idea  of  a  democratic  Nicaragua.  For 
years  the  administration  has  used  him 
as  evidence  that  the  Contras  were  a 
force  for  positive  change.  Finally,  Cruz 
realized  that  the  Contras  will  never 
bring  democracy  to  his  country. 

Just  as  bad  as  the  immorality  of  the 
Contra  policy  is  the  lawlessness  with 
which  President  Reagan  has  pursued 
it.  The  World  Court  ruled  American 
policy  in  Nicaragua  to  be  illegal.  How 
did  President  Reagan  react?  He  ig- 
nored the  World  Court.  Never  before 
has  an  American  President  displayed 
such  open  disregard  for  international 
law. 

In  supporting  the  Contras,  the  ad- 
ministration has  violated  American 
law  as  well.  The  recent  scandal  investi- 
gations focus  on  the  "diversion "  of 
funds  from  the  Iran  arms  sales  to  the 
Contras.  "Diversion"  is  a  benign  word. 
The  fact  is  that  tens  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars were  stolen  from  the  American 
people  to  support  the  Contra  war. 

Over  the  years  I  have  constantly  op- 
posed such  funding.  At  the  appropri- 
ate time  later  this  year  the  Congress 
will  vote  to  cut  off  all  money  for  the 
Contras.  The  funding  moratorium  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Washing- 
ton [Mr.  Foley]  is  a  more  basic  step 


than  cutting  off  funding.  It  demands 
an  accounting  for  the  stolen  money 
given  to  the  Contras  as  well  as  for  the 
money  previously  voted  by  Congress. 
To  provide  additional  money  before 
learning  where  all  of  these  funds  went 
would  be  a  fundamental  dereliction  of 
our  duty  to  the  American  people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  6  years  the  adminis- 
tration has  asked  this  Congress  to  co- 
operate with  a  Central  America  policy 
destined  for  failure.  We  need  a  policy 
that  reflects  the  generous  spirit  of  the 
American  people.  For  6  years  we  have 
been  asked  to  cooperate  with  terror- 
ism. We  need  to  renounce  violence  in 
this  region  which  desperately  craves 
peace.  For  6  years  we  have  let  the  ad- 
ministration make  war  when  the 
American  people  have  demanded 
peace.  We  need  to  heed  that  demand, 
and  start  helping  our  neighbors  build 
a  solid  democracy  that  will  benefit 
Nicaragua,  the  United  States,  and  all 
the  Americas.  It  is  time,  at  long  last, 
to  force  the  Reagan  administration  to 
return  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  to  the  rule  of  law. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  4  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Washington  [Mr.  Chan- 
dler]. 

Mr.  CHANDLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do 
not  want  to  be  recorded  as  handing 
Central  America  over  to  the  Soviets. 
We  must  find  a  diplomatic  solution  to 
the  conflict  in  Nicaragua.  This  has 
consistently  been  my  position.  If  I  be- 
lieved the  resolution  before  us  would 
ensure  an  agreement  that  all  countries 
in  Central  America  could  accept,  I 
would  vote  for  it.  But  this  bill  does 
just  the  opposite.  In  fact,  the  House 
Democratic  leadership  has  offered  no 
solutions  for  the  problems  of  Central 
America.  They  claim  they  want  to  bol- 
ster the  Arias  initiative,  but  in  reality, 
they  undercut  it. 

Costa  Rica's  President  Oscar  Arias 
has  proposed  a  promising  peace  initia- 
tive and  this  summer  all  of  the  Cen- 
tral American  nations  have  committed 
themselves  to  work  on  it.  The  Arias 
plan  includes  a  simultaneous  cease- 
fire, free  elections  in  Nicaragua  within 
the  first  6  months  of  1988;  an  end  to 
all  Soviet-Cuban  military  support  of 
Nicaragua  and  an  end  to  U.S.  support 
of  the  Contras. 

Even  Nicaragua,  which  had  original- 
ly scoffed  at  the  plan  will  come  to  the 
May  summit  in  Guatemala.  The  mes- 
sage we  send  today  will  reverberate 
through  that  meeting.  If  we  vote  down 
this  request,  regardless  of  how  an 
override  vote  goes,  we  tell  Nicargua 
the  pressure's  off.  If  we  vote  against 
our  own  commitment  to  the  democrat- 
ic resistance  today,  then  we  vote 
against  peace  in  Central  America.  The 
Contras  have  provided  the  kind  of 
pressure  that  can  force  Nicaragua  to 
bargain  in  good  faith.  If  we  abandon 
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than  now.  we  undercut  Arias  and  we 
undercut  Dumrte  and  Cerezo  as  well. 

Even  if  the  Sandinistas  wanted  to 
move  off  the  Marxist-Leninist  path 
they  have  choaen,  they  could  not. 
Let's  five  the  Soviet  Union  a  little 
more  credit  than  to  assume  they  are 
Just  going  to  forfeit  their  investment 
in  Nicaragua  if  we  stop  fimding  the 
Contras.  Those  3.000  Cuban  troops 
and  security  personnel,  the  350  Soviet 
tanks— they  are  not  in  Nicaragua  to 
protect  against  a  United  States  inva- 
sion that  isn't  going  to  happen— and 
they're  not  fighting  Contras  either. 
They  are  there  to  erwure  the  Soviet  in- 
vestment in  the  ideological  direction 
of  Nicaragua. 

When  Costa  Rican  President  Oscar 
Arias  says  there  will  be  no  peace  in 
Central  America  until  the  Sandinistas 
are  out  of  Managua.  Sandinista  apolo- 
gists in  this  country  turn  a  deaf  ear. 
But  when  he  says  he  doesn't  support 
the  Contras  as  the  means  of  doing  it, 
they  all  applaud.  What  we  have  to  re- 
member is  that  for  Arias  to  have  any 
credibility  at  all  with  both  sides,  he 
cannot  support  the  Contras.  But  the 
success  of  his  peace  initiative  is  totally 
dependent  on  the  pressure  the  Con- 
tras bring  on  the  Nicaraguans. 

Democracy  and  the  rule  of  law  have 
made  strides  in  Central  America  in  the 
last  3  years  that  dwarf  progress  made 
during  the  past  three  decades.  El  Sal- 
vador and  Guatemala  have  made  thre- 
mendous  progress  in  developing  their 
democracies  and  dramatically  reducing 
human  rights  violations. 

Nicaragua  is  a  glaring  exception. 
The  dictator  Somoza  was  thrown  out 
because  Nicaraguans  from  all  walks  of 
life  rose  together  to  stand  up  for  free- 
dom—even in  the  face  of  death.  But 
now  those  very  same  people  have  been 
betrayed  by  the  most  radical  elements 
of  the  revolution. 

The  Nicaraguan  Constitution, 
thrown  in  the  trash  by  Daniel  Ortega 
only  3Vi  hours  after  he  signed  it.  is  a 
joke.  In  Nicaragua,  the  armed  forces 
are  controlled  by  the  Sandinista  Party, 
not  the  Nicaraguan  Government.  This 
places  the  ruling  party  above  the  gov- 
ernment itself!  Not  even  the  Soviet 
Union  admits  to  going  this  far.  Like 
the  Soviets,  however,  all  high  ranking 
Nicaraguan  officers  must  be  members 
of  the  party.  And  political  advisers  as- 
signed to  military  units  indoctrinate 
the  soldiers  with  Communist  propa- 
ganda. Most  disturbing,  though,  is  the 
constitutional  stipulation  that  Nicara- 
guans be  armed  for  revolutionary  con- 
quests. Revolutionary  conquests.  What 
do  the  Sandinista  appologists  say  this 
means? 

Rnally,  I  want  to  add  one  point 
about  the  leadership  crisis  that's  cur- 
rently going  on  in  the  ranks  of  the 
United  Nicaraguan  Opposition.  Clear- 
ly, there  could  not  have  been  a  worse 
time  for  this  dispute  to  be  played  out. 
However,  It  is  important  for  us  to  re- 


member that  there  would  be  no  dis- 
cension  in  UNO  if  there  was  no  democ- 
racy. Is  our  message  to  the  democratic 
resistance  going  to  be  that  practicing 
the  principles  that  we  have  avowed  re- 
sults in  abandonment? 

Let's  get  together  on  this  vote  and 
support  democracy  in  Nicaragua  and 
Central  America.  Don't  undercut  the 
Arias  initiative  now.  Vote  no  on  this 
resolution. 

D  1450 

Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  LevineI. 

Mr.  LEVINE  of  California.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  me  this 
time. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  begin  by 
complimenting  the  leadership  for  its 
work  on  this  significant  moratorium 
and  particularly  to  commend  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  for  the  work 
and  the  leadership  that  he  has  provid- 
ed on  this  issue. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  debating  an 
issue  today  that  is  one  of  legal  ac- 
countability, foreign  policy,  and  fiscal 
responsibility.  This  administration's 
policy  of  support  for  the  Contras  has 
caused  the  closest  thing  to  a  constitu- 
tional crisis  we  have  experienced  since 
Watergate.  The  administration's 
Contra  aid  program  is  a  fiscal  black 
hole  into  which  millions  of  public  and 
private  dollars  have  disappeared, 
never  to  be  heard  from  again. 

With  this  administration,  it  appears 
that  fiscal  responsibility  is  forgotten 
when  fiscal  responsibility  conflicts 
with  its  anti-Communist  ideology.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  recently  returned  from  a 
trip  to  Central  America  where  I  had 
the  privilege  of  traveling  with  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  and  a  biparti- 
san group  of  Members  who  were  re- 
quested by  the  leadership  on  both 
sides  to  visit  Central  America  and  see 
what  was  happening  on  the  ground. 

I  think  it  is  fair  to  report,  and  I 
think  people  on  both  sides  of  the  issue 
who  were  on  that  trip  will  agree  with 
me;  that  almost  without  exception  the 
leaders  we  met  with  throughout  Cen- 
tral America  expressed  skepticism  that 
the  Contras  could  achieve  their  goal  of 
overthrowing  the  Sandinista  govern- 
ment. That  certainly  appears  to  be  the 
military  and  political  assessment  of 
people  on  both  sides  of  this  issue. 
Even  many  of  our  own  top  military 
leaders  have  voiced  their  opinion  that 
the  Contras  cannot  possibly  overthrow 
the  Sandinistas.  It  is  simply  wrong  to 
continue  to  support  this  effort  and  to 
finance  these  activities. 

We  have  heard  in  this  debate  people 
on  both  sides  of  the  issue  urging  that 
we  move  in  a  direction  which  will  sup- 
port peace  in  the  region.  We  have 
heard  people  on  both  sides  of  this 
debate  say  many  complimentary 
things  about  President  Oscar  Arias  of 
Costa  Rica  and  his  peace  plan.  Mr. 
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Speaker,  our  delegation  met  with 
President  Arias  of  Costa  Rica.  In  one 
of  the  more  eloquent  statements  that 
we  heard  in  the  course  of  our  trip. 
President  Arias,  who  without  question 
has  a  mandate  from  the  people  of 
Costa  Rica  stated  to  us  that  he  is 
asked  frequently,  "Would  it  not  be  im- 
moral to  withdraw  support  from  the 
Contras?"  He  said,  in  all  candor,  that 
it  is  immoral  to  continue  to  provide 
support  to  the  Contras  when  it  is  clear 
that  they  have  no  chance  of  winning 
this  war. 

We  have  been  attempting  to  rely 
upon  the  leadership  of  our  friends  in 
Central  America.  At  this  point  in  time. 
President  Arias  has  a  very  promising 
plan,  one  which  has  the  potential  for 
moving  us  toward  a  diplomatic  solu- 
tion, a  negotiated  solution  in  the 
region. 

President  Arias  is  no  advocate  of  the 
Sandinistas.  He  is  no  supporter  of  the 
Sandinistas.  But,  despite  his  strong 
disagreements  with  the  Sandinistas, 
he  plends  with  us  to  change  course 
and  to  support  a  policy  that  will  rely 
upon  diplomacy  and  peace.  That  is  the 
direction  that  supporters  of  this  reso- 
lution Sre  advocating  today.  I  urge  my 
friends  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  to 
support  this  moratorium. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  yield  1  minute  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia  [Mr.  Gingrich]. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  want  to  be  re- 
corded as  handing  Central  America 
over  to  the  Soviets.  President  Reagan 
cannot  implement  a  clear  policy  be- 
cause this  House  is  debating  President 
Gephardt's  policies.  Unlike  Mr.  Gep- 
hardt tnd  other  liberal  Democrats,  I 
am  not  willing  to  reduce  America  to  a 
policy  of  committing  American  troops 
to  invade  Nicaragua. 

The  real  issue  today  is  not  over  ide- 
ology, opinion  of  philosophy:  the  real 
issue  today  is  over  facts.  The  left 
simply  lives  in  a  fantasy  world.  One 
Democrat  said  recently,  "The  Contras 
are  a  pure  Communist  group."  An- 
other democratic  speaker  has  been 
quoted  as  saying,  "The  Communists 
believe  in  free  speech."  The  leftwing 
fantasies  about  Central  America  and 
communism  is  a  sign  of  the  education- 
al crisis  in  America.  After  today's 
debate,  we  will  ask  a  group  of  experts 
to  analyze  fact  and  fantasy  in  left 
wing  speeches  on  this  floor.  Then  we 
will  invite  our  leftwing  colleagues  to 
join  in  discussing  the  gap  between 
their  fantasies  and  the  facts  about  the 
real  world. 

You  can  argue  about  separate  opin- 
ions and  philosophies,  but  we  need  to 
start  from  the  same  set  of  facts.  The 
fact  is,  there  is  a  Soviet  empire,  there 
are  Soviet  bases  in  Central  America, 
the  United  States  is  a  threat,  and  this 
so-called  moratorium  is  simply  a  delib- 


erate effort  through  the  back  door  to 
destroy  a  chance  for  freedom  to  sur- 
vive in  Central  America. 

Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  Schu- 
mer]. 

Mr.  SCHUMER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  say  that  this 
issue  is  too  often  made  by  my  friends 
on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle.  Are  you 
for  communism  or  against  commu- 
nism? It  is  not  the  issue  at  all.  The 
Sandinistas  are  a  Marxist-Leninist 
regime.  I  despise  that  and  do  not  like 
it  as  most  of  my  or  probably  all  of  my 
colleagues  on  this  side  of  the  aisle. 
That  is  not  the  issue.  The  issue  is  how 
to  deal  with  them,  how  to  contain 
them.  The  Contras  cannot  win.  The 
Contras  have  no  popular  support.  The 
Contras  tend  to  be  the  people  who  are 
the  old  Somozistas,  and  if  a  genuine 
and  free  election  were  held  in  Nicara- 
gua among  the  people  today  I  dare  say 
if  given  the  two  terrible  choices  of 
Sandinistas  or  Contras,  a  majority  of 
Nicaraguan  people  would  choose  San- 
dinistas. We  have  given  them  a  terri- 
ble choice  by  supporting  the  Contras, 
by  supporting  the  people  who  brutal- 
ize that  country  for  40  years.  There 
has  got  to  be  my  friends,  for  all  of  us 
who  oppose  Marxist-Leninism,  who 
oppose  the  Sandinista  regime,  a  better 
way. 

The  Contras  cannot  win.  They 
cannot  produce  the  victory  you  seek. 
We  need  to  work  together  to  find  a 
new  solution. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Lagomar- 

SINO]. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  this  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  want  to  be  re- 
corded as  handing  Central  America 
over  to  the  Soviets,  and  I  rise  in  oppo- 
sition to  this  resolution.  1  just  re- 
turned yesterday  morning,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  from  Nicaragua  with  the 
Crockett  delegation.  We  had  discus- 
sions with  the  Sandinista  leaders  there 
and  I  am  more  convinced  than  ever 
that  we  need  to  continue  supporting 
the  Contras. 

It  was  my  clear  impression  from 
talks  with  the  Sandinista  leaders  that 
while  they  may  be  giving  lip  service  to 
the  Arias  diplomatic  initiative,  they  in 
fact  are  going  to  stall  for  as  long  as 
they  can  to  see  whether  Congress 
backs  away  from  its  commitments  to 
aid  the  Contras. 

D  1500 

If  the  Contras  cease  to  exist  as  an 
element  of  external  pressure  against 
the  Sandinistas,  they  will  have  abso- 
lutely no  incentive  to  go  to  the  bar- 
gaining table  with  the  heads  of  state 
of  the  other  Central  American  democ- 
racies. It  is  imperative  that  at  the  very 


time  that  we  see  some  movement  that 
way  that  we  not  undercut  that  peace 
effort. 

We  were  told  that  Sandinista  polls 
show  they  only  had  24-percent  sup- 
port among  the  population.  Nicara- 
guans who  were  not  part  of  the  Sandi- 
nista government  told  me  once  again 
that  if  the  Contras  cease  to  exist,  it 
would  permit  the  Sandinistas  to  con- 
solidate their  regime  and  make  those 
internal  unarmed  opposition  forces 
the  primary  targets  for  the  Sandinis- 
tas. One  told  me,  "We  used  to  be 
public  enemy  No.  1.  When  the  Contras 
came,  we  became  public  enemy  No.  2. 
If  they  disappear,  we  will  be  back  as 
public  enemy  No.  1." 

One  of  the  strongest  supporters  of 
what  President  Reagan  is  trying  to  do 
is  a  high  church  leader  in  Nicaragua. 
He  told  me  that  the  majority  in  his 
country  fsvor  the  Contras  and  are  op- 
posed to  the  Sandinistas. 

To  back  away  from  our  commitment, 
solemnly  made  less  than  6  months  ago 
to  help  the  Contras,  would  be  a  disas- 
trous foreign  policy  decision  that 
would  have  repercussions  throughout 
the  world,  a  sellout  of  some  12,000 
brave  men  fighting  for  freedom  inside 
Nicaragua  in  reliance  on  that  commit- 
ment. 

Those  of  us  supporting  the  Presi- 
dent's policy  in  aiding  the  Contras  are 
just  as  interested  in  accountability  as 
the  other  side;  however,  we  also  seek 
protection  of  America's  vital  security 
interests.  Just  as  we  expect  there  will 
not  be  full  and  total  accountability  for 
aid  to  the  Afghan  freedom  figthers 
and  Cambodian  freedom  figthers.  we 
also  should  realize  that  unrealistic  ac- 
countability for  aid  to  the  Contras 
does  not  ensure  United  States  national 
security.  Incidentally,  interestingly 
enough,  there  is  no  question  about  the 
$60  million  already  expended. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  not  to  be  de- 
ceived in  what  is  being  debated  today. 
We  are  charged  with  promoting  the 
democratic  process  in  Central  America 
and  for  a  peaceful  resolution  of  the 
crisis  in  that  region.  Removing  the  ex- 
ternal pressure  against  the  Sandinis- 
tas does  nothing  to  ensure  a  peaceful 
settlement.  It  serves  only  to  make  it 
more  difficult. 

And,  my  colleagues,  what  is  the  al- 
ternative? What  is  proposed  by  the 
other  side? 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  against 
this  resolution. 

Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Market]. 

Mr.  MARKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  as 
well  would  like  to  compliment  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  and  the  Demo- 
cratic leadership  for  their  work  on  this 
issue. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  President  wants 
another  $40  million  for  the  Contras. 


But  if  yoiu-  kid  wrecks  the  family 
station  wagon,  you  don't  give  him  the 
keys  to  the  Cadillac  until  he  tells  you 
what  happened  to  the  other  car,  and 
we  shouldn't  give  any  more  money  to 
the  Contras  until  we  find  out  what 
happened  to  the  money  they  already 
received.  Who  gave  it  to  them?  How 
much  did  they  get?  And  what  did  they 
use  it  for? 

Wc  need  better  accountability,  not 
another  blank  check. 

Haven't  we  learned  our  lesson? 

We  are  not  making  Admiral  Poin- 
dexter  National  Security  Adviser, 
again.  We're  not  making  Oliver  North 
head  of  covert  operations,  again.  So 
why  are  we  talking  about  millions  of 
dollars  for  the  Contras,  again? 

Not  only  don't  we  know  where  the 
money  went,  we  don't  even  know  who 
the  Contras  are  any  more. 

Adolfo  Calero.  the  bad  Contra,  re- 
signed last  month— but  he  took  the 
army  with  him. 

Arturo  Cruz,  the  good  Contra,  just 
said  that  he  was  quitting  the  Contras 
too. 

So  who  gets  the  $40  million?  Adnan 
Khashoggi? 

The  Republicans  will  argue  that 
weapons  for  Khomeini  and  weapons 
for  the  Contras  were  not  the  same 
policy. 

Not  the  same  policy?  They  came  off 
the  same  plane.  The  money  went 
through  the  same  Swiss  bank  ac- 
counts. The  operations  were  run  by 
the  same  people  from  the  same  White 
House  office. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  would  be  easier  to 
understand  a  policy  of  negotiating 
with  moderates  in  Nicaragua  and 
trying  to  overthrow  the  Government 
of  Iran  than  negotiating  with  moder- 
ates in  Iran  and  trying  to  illegally 
overthrow  the  Government  in  Nicara- 
gua. 

The  American  Government  has 
funded  the  Contras  for  5  years,  to  the 
tune  of  hundreds  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars—how many  millions,  we  don't 
even  know. 

But  while  the  Contras  may  have 
friends  in  America,  they  have  not  done 
very  well  in  Nicaragua.  That's  no  sur- 
prise. 

Their  sponsors  are  in  Saudi  Arabia 
and  Brunei.  Their  leaders  are  in 
Miami.  Their  bank  accounts  are  in 
Switzerland.  And  their  foot  soldiers 
are  in  Honduras.  The  only  time  they 
seem  to  venture  into  Nicaragua  is 
when  Congress  is  voting  on  more 
money  for  them.  And  even  then,  after 
5  years  of  American  support  and  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars  of  Ameri- 
can money,  all  they  can  produce  is 
heavily  armed  terrorism. 

They  blow  up  medical  clinics.  They 
assassinate  teachers.  They  kill  live- 
stock. But  they  don't  control  one 
square  inch  of  Nicaragua.  Continued 
support  for  the  Contras  is  wrong— just 
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plmln  wrong.  We  hear  a  lot  of  none- 
senae  about  democracy  from  Contras 
supporters.  Democracy?  What  have 
Colonel  North  and  John  Poindexter 
and  Elliott  Abrams  done  to  demon- 
strate their  commitment  to  American 


United  States  has  wasted  too  much  al- 
ready. We  have  watched  as  the  Sandi- 
nistas threw  away  their  promises  of 
pluralism  and  national  independence 
and  fairly  leapt  into  Soviet  arms. 
Exactly  2  years  after  the  revolution. 


the  rule  of  law,  domestic  as  well  as 
intemaitional. 

Every  American  citizen,  however  in- 
censed he  or  she  may  be  at  the 
leftward  lurch  of  the  Sandinistas, 
should  be  concerned  that  the  law  of 
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The  time  has  come  to  reconsider  an 
ill-chosen  path.  Liberals  may  have 
erred  by  believing  the  Sandinistas 
wouldn't  opt  in  the  direction  of  police 
state  controls.  Nevertheless,  our  coun- 
try has  an  obligation  to  stand  by  the 
side  of  law  and  a  constitutionalist  for- 


ica.  We  Love  You."  There  was  one 
sign,  a  big  sign  held  by  all  these 
people,  that  said,  "America,  please 
take  us  home."  They  did  not  mean, 
"Take  us  home  to  America,"  they 
meant.  'Take  us  home  to  Vietnam,  to 
Laos,  to  Cambodia, "  where  they  were 


o  tirn  ir 


the  bill  before  us  today.  And  it  is  par- 
ticularly encouraging  to  see  that  so 
many  of  my  colleagues  are  willing  to 
support  this  measure. 

Mr.  Speaker,  sanctioning  the  oper- 
ations of  sleazy  bagmen  and  channel- 
ling illegal  funds  through  secret  Swiss 
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pimin  wrong.  We  hear  a  lot  of  none- 
senw  about  democracy  from  Contras 
supporters.  Democracy?  What  have 
Colonel  North  and  John  Poindexter 
and  Elliott  Abrams  done  to  demon- 
strate their  commitment  to  American 
democracy? 

In  the  absence  of  a  full  accounting 
we  should  say  in  one  clear  voice  no  to 
the  Contras. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Cour- 

TtMi.  

Mr.  CODRTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
motion  for  a  moratorium  does  no 
honor  to  this  institution.  And  I  regret 
to  say— but  it  is  necessary  to  say— that 
this  House  is  developing  a  record  of 
prevarication  on  the  Nicaragua  issue 
that  is  nothing  short  of  astonishing. 

Our  Nicaragua  policy,  if  that  word  is 
appropriate,  has  changed  a  half  dozen 
times  in  the  last  decade. 

Under  a  Democratic  President  we 
appropriated  aid,  including  military 
aid.  to  General  Somoza. 

When  Somoza  was  overthrown  in 
1979,  and  a  new  government  was  estab- 
lished, we  rushed  in  with  118  million 
dollars'  worth  of  support. 

By  1983.  we  were  doing  the  opposite, 
voting  24  million  dollars'  worth  of  as- 
sistance to  the  enemies  of  the  Sandi- 
nista  government,  the  Contras. 

The  next  year  we  changed  our  minds 
again  and  imposed  a  blockade  on 
Contra  aid. 

In  1985,  we  had  it  both  ways:  We 
voted  "No"  on  aid,  and  then  Ortega 
blundered  by  making  yet  another  trip 
to  Moscow,  so  we  voted  "Yes"  to  aid— 
27  million  dollars'  worth. 

Last  year  we  approved  an  aid  pack- 
age almost  four  times  that  size.  And 
now  we  aren't  sure  whether  we  should 
even  deliver  what  we  promised  so 
short  a  time  ago.  We're  prevaricating 
again.  We  haven't  the  courage  to  tell 
the  freedom  fighters  the  $40  million  is 
not  coming.  We  don't  even  say  we 
don't  want  to  deliver  it.  All  we  will  tell 
the  resistance  is,  "Let  us  think  it  over 
for  6  months  while  you  are  dying  on 
the  battlefield  for  want  of  supplies." 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  the  Sandinistas 
need  above  all  else  is  time.  And  the 
leadership  of  this  House  seems  deter- 
mined to  give  it  to  them.  The  Sandi- 
nistas need  time  to  consolidate  their 
domination  of  the  badly  battered  in- 
ternal opposition.  Time  to  strengthen 
the  hand  of  the  Soviet-bloc  police 
mechanisms  doing  to  Nicaraguans  that 
which  they  did  to  Cubans  in  the  early 
1960's.  Time  to  complete  the  transi- 
tion to  unalloyed  communism.  Time  to 
make  use  of  the  newest  280  million 
dollars'  worth  of  Soviet-bloc  weapons 
delivered  in  the  first  11  months  of  last 
year,  deliveries  which  pushed  the  total 
since  1981  to  some  900  million  dollars' 
worth. 

The  Nicaraguan  resistance,  and  the 
United   States,    have    no    time.    The 


United  States  has  wasted  too  much  al- 
ready. We  have  watched  as  the  Sandi- 
nistas threw  away  their  promises  of 
pluralism  and  national  independence 
and  fairly  leapt  into  Soviet  arms. 

Exactly  2  years  after  the  revolution. 
La  Prensa's  Pedro  Chamorro  declared 
that  the  new  rulers,  "P'ractically  idol- 
ize Cuba.  They  say  that  someone 
needs  to  teach  us  the  Cuban  way.  .  .  . 
There  are  moral  and  ideological  ties 
that  cannot  be  broken  with  Cuba, 
Russia.  East  Germany,  Bulgaria,  Hun- 
gary. Vietnam,  Laos,  Cambodia." 

"That  was  in  1981.  When  La  Prensa 
died  last  year,  a  New  York  Times  edi- 
torial headline  used  the  word  "Stalin- 
ism" to  describe  the  political  shape  of 
Nicaragua's  Government. 

Lets  face  the  truth  with  some  sem- 
blance of  the  courage  with  which  the 
Nicaraguan  resistance  is  facing  it. 
They  are  still  fighting  this  hemi- 
sphere's newest  Communist  despotism. 
This  is  not  the  time  to  tie  a  knot  in  a 
line  of  credit  we  promised  less  than  a 
year  ago. 

We  have  no  right  to  inflict  our  polit- 
ical scandal  upon  the  Nicaraguan  revo- 
lutionaries. So  far  as  I  can  tell  there  is 
no  hard  evidence  that  the  Contras  or 
their  leaders  have  broken  any  U.S. 
la»'s.  I'd  like  to  know  what  we  should 
presume  them  guilty  of,  when  no  one 
is  certain  what  the  charge  against 
them  is. 

Their  war  on  rebellion— a  war  in 
which  we  have  pledged  ourselves  as 
their  ally— cannot  be  stopped  while  we 
in  Washington  investigate  crimes  by 
Americans  or  take  an  accounting.  The 
cause  of  the  resistance  remains  un- 
changed. It  is  we  who  prevaricate 
wildly  from  month  to  month. 

Instead  of  cutting  Contra  aid  we 
should  be  cutting  our  diplomatic  ties 
to  Ortega.  More  than  two  dozen  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  have  already  joined 
me  in  a  motion  to  do  so.  Then  Contras 
and  Sandinistas  alike  would  know  that 
we're  serious  about  the  Nicaraguan 
people  having  a  chance  at  true  self- 
governance. 

To  quit  now  is  to  let  nine  tyrants 
settle  with  permanence  into  the  old 
residence  of  one.  I  would  hope  that 
the  majority  in  this  House  does  not 
want  that  to  happen. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  4 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Leach]. 

Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
a  Member  of  Congress  I  recognize  that 
in  foreign  affairs  the  benefit  of  the 
doubt  should  be  given  to  the  Presi- 
dent; as  a  Republican  I  believe  it 
should  be  given  to  the  distinguished 
leader  of  my  party. 

But  the  Contra  aid  issue  should  not 
primarily  be  considered  in  a  partisan 
context;  nor  as  reflective  simply  of 
philosophical  differences  between 
Members  of  Congress  and  the  adminis- 
tration. Fundamentally,  the  issue  at 
stake  is  the  constitutional  process  and 
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the  rule  of  law,  domestic  as  well  as 
international. 

Every  American  citizen,  however  in- 
censed he  or  she  may  be  at  the 
leftward  lurch  of  the  Sandinistas, 
should  be  concerned  that  the  law  of 
the  land  which  the  executive  is  obli- 
gated to  enforce,  and  the  law  of  na- 
tions at  reflected  in  treaties  and  cov- 
enants to  which  our  country  is  party, 
is  being  cavalierly  disregarded. 

The  oath  of  office  members  of  the 
executive  take  is  to  the  Constitution, 
not  to  aealotry. 

The  Obligation  we  in  the  legislative 
branch  must  assume  is  not  only  to  the 
crafting  of  law,  but  to  its  oversight. 

Two  Congresses  ago  in  an  act  of  pre- 
science this  House  passed  the  Boland 
amendment.  In  contrast  with  the  most 
embarrassing  moment  in  this  House  in 
the  1960's— passage  of  the  Gulf  of 
Tonkin  resolution— the  Boland  amend- 
ment was  considered  in  the  context  of 
an  effort  to  circumscribe  rather  than 
give  license  to  executive  action.  From 
the  beginning  the  Boland  amendment, 
which  was  approved  unanimously  by 
this  body  and  signed  by  this  President, 
was  cynically  abridged.  And  this 
House  paid  little  heed. 

Ninety-six  Congresses  ago,  in  1794. 
to  be  exact.  Congress  passed  the  Neu- 
trality Act  to  preclude  private  citizens 
from  entangling  the  United  States  in 
warmaking  functions.  At  White  House 
instigation,  this  keystone  of  American 
security  policy  has  been  blatantly 
breached.  To  date,  again,  this  House 
has  paid  surprisingly  little  heed. 

Now,  as  our  policies  have  become 
mired  In  the  quicksand  of  Swiss  bank 
accourtts,  probable  fraud  perpetrated 
on  the  IJefense  Department,  and 
modern  day  Hessians  unable  to  ac- 
count for  taxpayer  funds,  it  is  time  to 
sit  back  and  reassess. 

For  decades  there  has  been  debate 
about  whether  the  United  States 
should  play  the  role  of  policeman  for 
the  world,  with  some  arguing  that  it  is 
a  chore  for  which  we  lack  either  a 
moral  imprimatur  or  adequate  re- 
sources to  undertake.  But  a  new  di- 
mension to  this  debate  has  recently 
commenced  regarding  Central  Amer- 
ica. 

The  administration  seems  to  be  sug- 
gesting that  not  only  will  we  play  the 
role  of  world  policeman,  but  rather 
than  enforcing  the  law,  the  interven- 
tionist cops  American  citizens  are  en- 
couraged to  support  are  themselves 
above  the  law. 

So  embarrassingly  illegal  have  our 
policies  become  that  the  administra- 
tion has  been  forced  to  attempt  to 
withdraw  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
World  Court  on  this  and  similar  politi- 
cal disputes  and  thus  back  track  on  an 
almost  century-old  U.S.  conunitment 
to  utilization  of  an  international  tribu- 
nal for  dispute  resolution. 


The  time  has  come  to  reconsider  an 
ill-chosen  path.  Liberals  may  have 
erred  by  believing  the  Sandinistas 
wouldn't  opt  in  the  direction  of  police 
state  controls.  Nevertheless,  our  coun- 
try has  an  obligation  to  stand  by  the 
side  of  law  and  a  constitutionalist  for- 
eign policy,  with  the  understanding 
that  not  only  do  procedural  concerns 
matter  but  that  adherence  to  proper 
rules  in  the  long  run  is  more  likely  to 
produce  proper  results. 

As  the  premier  lawmaking  assembly 
of  our  time.  Congress  has  a  particular 
obligation  not  to  undercut  the  worth 
of  law  itself.  It  is  the  rule  of  law  and 
the  constitutional  process,  not  a  par- 
ticular policy,  which  above  all  is  on 
trial  today. 

The  only  conservative,  the  only  con- 
stitutionalist option  the  House  has 
today  is  to  cease  providing  illegal  as- 
sistance to  illegal  groups  advancing  an 
illegal  foreign  policy. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  such  time  as  he  may 
consume  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Gekas]. 

Mr.  GEKAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the 
basis  of  national  security  I  will  vote 
"no"  on  this  issue,  "no"  on  the  mora- 
torium. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  Solo- 
mon]. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  not 
long  ago  a  major  network  in  this  coun- 
try ran  a  miniseries  called  "Amerika. " 
That  was  a  piece  of  fiction— not  a  very 
good  piece  of  fiction,  although  the 
story  was  a  story  of  the  Communists 
taking  over  America. 

Let  me  tell  a  true  story.  Several 
months  ago  I  took  a  delegation,  ais  the 
chairman  of  the  POW  Task  Force  on 
MIA's,  to  Vietnam  looking  to  bring 
home  remains  of  our  soldiers,  looking 
to  bring  home  live  Americans  if  possi- 
ble. 

When  we  landed  in  Hanoi  I  saw 
something  that  was  a  terrible  sight.  I 
saw  a  beaten  people— beaten  by  their 
own  communism,  with  no  hope  on 
their  faces.  Total  despair.  No  jobs,  no 
economy,  no  industry.  There  was  no 
hope  for  those  people. 

We  left  there  and  we  went  to  Thai- 
land, and  we  had  an  opportunity  to 
vist  125,000  displaced  people,  little 
children,  old  men  and  women,  driven 
from  their  homes,  their  families  mur- 
dered, out  of  Vietnam.  Cambodia,  and 
Laos. 

As  we  drove  in,  first  by  plane,  then 
by  truck,  and  then  by  Jeep,  as  we 
came  within  5  miles  of  those  125,000 
displaced  people,  soon  along  this  dirt 
road  were  3  and  4  people  on  each  side, 
then  10  and  20.  then  hundreds,  and 
then  10.000  people  along  the  sides  of 
this  dirt  road  in  the  middle  of  no- 
where. 

They  held  up  signs,  and  those  signs 
said  "America,  You're  No.  1,"  "Amer- 


ica. We  Love  You."  There  was  one 
sign,  a  big  sign  held  by  all  these 
people,  that  said,  "America,  please 
take  us  home."  They  did  not  mean. 
"Take  us  home  to  America,"  they 
meant,  "Take  us  home  to  Vietnam,  to 
Laos,  to  Cambodia, "  where  they  were 
driven  away  from.  Unlike  the  op- 
pressed people  in  Hanoi,  they  all  had 
hope  written  on  the  faces. 

I  stood  back  and  I  had  to  say  to 
myself.  "My  God,  how  proud  I  am  of 
my  country,  and  how  proud  I  am  to  be 
an  American, '■  because  yes,  you  and  I. 
we  Americans,  are  the  hope  of  not 
only  those  displaced  people,  but  all 
the  people  of  the  free  world. 

Let  us  not  let  communism  take  hold 
in  Central  America.  Remember  that 
throughout  history  no  group  of  people 
have  ever  been  able  to  throw  off  the 
shackles  of  communism  once  its 
deadly  tentacles  have  enslaved  them. 
Only  once  has  an  outside  force  ever 
been  able  to  dislodge  an  oppressive 
Communist  government,  when  Presi- 
dent Reagan  sent  troops  to  liberate 
the  people  of  Grenada.  We  must  not 
let  communism  gain  a  permanent  foot 
hold  in  central  America.  500  miles 
away  from  our  shores,  because  we 
jeopardize  this  freedom,  this  democra- 
cy, which  is  the  hope  of  the  free 
world. 

If  we  delay  this  aid  to  the  Contras 
today  for  6  months  or  a  year,  we  will 
kill  some  of  that  hope.  Do  not  gamble 
with  Americas  future.  Do  not  gamble 
with  the  hope  of  all  of  the  people  of 
the  free  world.  Let  us  be  Americans, 
let  us  stand  up  for  America,  and  let  us 
stop  communism  dead  in  its  tracks  in 
our  part  of  the  world. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from  Illi- 
nois [Mrs.  Collins]. 

Mrs.  COLLINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  time 
to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  support  of 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  175. 

In  the  past,  I  have  consistently  op- 
posed all  Contra  funding  and  believe 
that  no  money  should  be  sent  to  these 
terrorists.  This  bill  is  only  a  partial  so- 
lution, but  it  is  a  step  in  the  right  di- 
rection. 

On  January  6,  I  offered  a  bill,  H.R. 
222,  which  would  have  frozen  the 
Contra  funds  until  all  the  money  from 
the  Iran  arms  sale  had  been  accounted 
for.  My  bill  would  also  have  deducted 
any  amount  found  to  have  been  ille- 
gally sent  to  the  Contras  from  the 
frozen  funds.  This  approach  would 
prevent  the  Contras  from  benefiting 
from  the  illegal  actions  of  the  adminis- 
tration. However,  in  the  spirit  of  coop- 
eration I  am  supporting  this  compro- 
mise proposal. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  majority 
leader,  the  gentleman  from  Washing- 
ton [Mr.  Foley]  for  his  work  in  this 
important  effort.  It  was  indeed  a 
pleasure  to  assist  in  the  formulation  of 


the  bill  before  us  today.  And  it  is  par- 
ticularly encouraging  to  see  that  so 
many  of  my  colleagues  are  willing  to 
support  this  measure. 

Mr.  Speaker,  sanctioning  the  oper- 
ations of  sleazy  bagmen  and  chaimel- 
ling  illegal  funds  through  secret  Swiss 
bank  accounts  doesn't  make  good  for- 
eign policy.  Financially  supporting  the 
activities  of  terrorists  who  attack  civil- 
ians isn't  the  way  to  establish  democ- 
racy. 

Attorney  General  Meese  has  already 
admitted  that  this  administration  has 
secretly  tunneled  money  to  the  Con- 
tras. There  has  been  absolutely  no  ac- 
counting for  this  money— either  to 
Congress  or  the  American  people. 

The  American  taxpayers  have  a 
right  to  know  where  their  money  has 
gone  and  how  it  has  been  used,  and 
they  deserve  to  know  whether  their 
President  is  spending  it  in  accordance 
with  our  laws. 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  175  re- 
quires accountability.  It  will  freeze  the 
remaining  $40  million  approved  for 
the  Contras  in  fiscal  year  1987  until 
the  President  fully  accounts  for  all  the 
money  sent  to  the  Contras  in  the  past. 
This  would  include  those  funds  divert- 
ed from  the  arms  sales  to  Iran;  the  $27 
million  that  Congress  approved  for  hu- 
manitarian aid  in  fiscal  year  1986;  and 
any  additional  money  that  the  admin- 
istration solicited  from  other  govern- 
ments or  third  parties. 

This  measure  gives  the  President  180 
days  to  complete  this  accounting  and 
to  report  the  findings  to  the  Intelli- 
gence Committee.  Thereafter,  the  $40 
million  may  be  released. 

This  measure  is  needed  to  reestab- 
lish the  legitimacy  of  U.S.  foreign 
policy  in  Central  America  because,  in 
his  obsession  with  the  Contras,  Presi- 
dent Reagan  has  destroyed  America's 
image  overseas  and  left  our  foreign 
policy  in  shambles.  Although  he 
claimed  he  would  never  negotiate  with 
terrorists,  he  traded  arms  for  hostages 
and  used  the  proceeds  to  fund  his  own 
terrorist  band,  the  gang  that  is  formal- 
ly known  as  the  Nicaraguan  Democrat- 
ic Resistance.  Now,  our  allies  don't 
trust  us  and  our  enemies  laugh  with 
delight.  All  this  to  support  a  ragtag 
band  trying  to  overthrow  the  legiti- 
mate government  of  a  foreign  nation. 

The  President  also  claims  that  the 
Contras  will  establish  democracy  in 
Nicaragua,  but  human  rights  groups 
have  established  that  the  Contras 
plant  land  mines  on  roads  used  by  ci- 
vilians. Press  reports  demonstrate  that 
the  Contras  attack,  injure,  and  kill  ci- 
vilians—including women  and  chil- 
dren. And  this  gang,  which  our  Presi- 
dent calls  freedom  fighters,  does  not 
have  the  support  of  the  Nicaraguan 
people,  because  they  are  led  by  the 
same  men  who  tortured  and  killed  for 
the  dictator  Anastasio  Somoza. 
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Monday.  Arturo  Cruz,  the  only 
Contra  leader  with  any  legitimate 
democratic  claim,  resigned.  He  re- 
signed because  he  realized  that  the 
dictatorial  forces  would  never  relin- 
quish control  of  the  Contra  military. 
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Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Traficant]. 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
previous  speaker  stated  that  Joe  Six- 
pack  is  out  there  and  he  is  really 
watchine  what  is  eoine  on  in  Coneress 


supportive  of  our  activities  in  Central 
Ainerica,  I  must  share  with  you  a 
fairly  recent  poll.  Just  a  month  ago, 
Gallup  International  ran  a  poll  in  four 
countries  of  Costa  Rica.  Honduras,  El 
Salvador,  and  Guatemala.  As  a  result 
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more,  maybe  just  a  little  to  sew  it  up 
at  the  end." 

For  those  of  you  who  think  that  in 
the  remaining  5  months  the  Contras 
are  going  to  be  successful  in  victory 
over  the  Sandinistas,  I  invite  you  to 

vc\i^   fnr  fViifc  aHHitinnal    tiACi   millinn     Tf 


future  appropriations  for  6  months  to 
encourage  Nicaragua  and  the  Central 
American  Democracies  to  enter  into 
an  agreement  along  the  lines  of  the 
Costa  Rican  plan. 
That  course  offers  a  policy  that  em- 


the  President  insists  will  be  the  leader- 
ship of  Nicaragua  in  the  future,  then 
the  future  of  Nicaragua  is  bleak 
indeed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  had  more  than 
enough.  Let  us  end  aid  to  the  Contras 
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Monday.  Arturo  Cruz,  the  only 
Contra  leader  with  any  legitimate 
democratic  claim,  resigned.  He  re- 
signed because  he  realized  that  the 
dictatorial  forces  would  never  relin- 
quish control  of  the  Contra  military. 
He  realized  that  he  was  being  used  as 
a  pawn  so  the  administration  could 
claim  that  the  Contras  were  a  demo- 
cratic force. 

Last  year  we  learned  that  the  Con- 
tras had  conveniently  lost  part  of  the 
money  that  was  authorized  as  humani- 
tarian aid  in  1985;  $27  million  is  miss- 
ing and  the  administration  refuses 
congressional  requests  for  a  full  ac- 
counting. Now.  we  see  that  the  admin- 
istration won't  account  for  the  money 
from  the  Iran  arms  sale  either. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it's  time  for  a  moratori- 
um on  Contra  funding.  It's  time  to  end 
President  Reagan's  Machiavellian  for- 
eign policy.  It's  time  to  agree  that  pro- 
viding money  for  those  who  terrorize 
civilians  and  wilfully  bum  churches 
will  not  further  the  cause  of  freedom. 
It's  time  for  a  full  accounting  of  all 
the  money  that  has  gone  to  the  Con- 
tras. And  its  time  to  put  American 
values  back  into  American  foreign 
policy. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  yield  1  minute  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  [Mr.  Coleman]. 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  United  States  House  of 
Representatives  debates  whether  to 
allow  $40  million  of  aid  to  the  Nicara- 
guan  freedom  fighters  while  the 
Soviet  Union  and  its  client  states  con- 
tinued to  ship  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  in  military  aid  to  the  Sandi- 
nista  Communist  regime. 

In  1986  alone,  the  Sandinistas  re- 
ceived $580  million  in  outside  military 
aid.  The  Sandinistas  got  more  military 
aid  from  the  Communist  countries  in 
that  one  year  than  America  has  given 
to  the  Nicaraguan  freedom  fighters  in 
this  entire  decade. 

The  Sandinistas  have  74,850  men 
under  arms.  They  have  150  tanks,  220 
other  armored  vehicles,  44  fixed-wing 
aircraft,  and  57  helicopters.  Against 
this,  left  wing  elements  in  this  House 
want  the  Nicaraguan  democratic  re- 
sistance to  have  nothing— zero. 

House  Joint  Resolution  175  has  lots 
and  lots  of  language  about  accounting 
and  committee  reviews  and  so  forth. 
but  for  all  the  resolution's  smoke  and 
mirrors,  it  really  is  just  a  vote  for  or 
against  aid  to  the  Nicaraguan  resist- 
ance. II  you  vote  for  the  resolution, 
you  vote  to  cut  off  aid  and  doom  the 
cause  of  freedom  in  Nicaragua.  If  you 
vote  for  the  resolution,  you  reaffirm 
the  vote  that  the  House  took  just  a 
few  months  ago  to  give  the  forces  of 
freedom  a  chance. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  stand  with 
the  forces  of  freedom  and  vote  against 
House  Joint  Resolution  175. 


Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Traficant]. 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
previous  speaker  stated  that  Joe  Six- 
pack  is  out  there  and  he  is  really 
watching  what  is  going  on  in  Congress 
today;  he  is  really  concerned.  I  dis- 
agree with  that.  I  do  not  mean  to 
make  light  of  this  situation,  but  I 
think  that  Joe  Sixpack  is  worried 
about  where  his  next  paycheck  is 
coming  from. 

So  let  us  get  down  to  business  here 
in  the  House,  and  let  us  focus  in  on 
the  issues  that  we  have  to  concern 
ourselves  with  today. 

First,  Where  is  the  money? 

Second,  Who  got  the  money? 

Third,  Who  gave  them  the  money? 

Fourth,  How  did  they  use  that 
money? 

Fifth,  and  very  importantly.  How  did 
that  money  supposedly  help  the 
United  States  of  America? 

And  finally,  something  that  is  my 
own  little  observation:  How  long  will  it 
be  before  the  indictments  start  raining 
like  drops  from  the  sky? 

D  1520 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  believe  the 
President  in  this  matter.  I  believe  this 
arms-Contra  affair  is  a  far  greater 
coverup  and  more  stonewalled  than 
Watergate  will  ever  be.  In  fact,  it  to 
me  looks  like  a  domestic  dispute  now, 
and  I  sort  of  liken  the  President  to  a 
piano  player  in  a  house  of  ill  repute. 
When  the  sheriff  raids  it  he  says,  "I 
really  didn't  know  what  was  going  on; 
I  was  just  playing  the  piano." 

Let  us  get  serious.  After  all  the  rev- 
elations coming  down  on  the  policies 
In  Central  America,  how  in  God's 
name,  how  in  God's  name  can  we  con- 
tinue to  support  a  policy  that  has  been 
an  abject  failure.  The  people  in  their 
living  rooms  are  laughing  at  us,  literal- 
ly. 

So  let  us  really  look  at  the  matter 
here  and  let  us  leave  Joe  Sixpack  out. 
Let  us  start  looking  at  supposedly  the 
accountability  we  keep  talking  about 
on  this  side  of  the  aisle,  and  let  us  do 
it  right  today.  Let  us  support  a  mora- 
torium. 

When  we  have  retirees  lobbying  the 
Congress  for  help,  and  we  are  sending 
money  that  is  not  even  accounted  for. 
we  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  ourselves. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Inhofe]. 

Mr.  INHOFE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Yesterday  when  we  were  not  under 
the  time  constraint  several  of  has  an 
opportunity  to  talk  about  how  upset 
we  were  with  the  Communist  expan- 
sion in  Central  America. 

I  was  not  going  to  say  anything 
today,  but  after  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Gephardt]  said  that  our 
free,    democratic    neighbors    are    not 


supportive  of  our  activities  in  Central 
America,  I  must  share  with  you  a 
fairl)r  recent  poll.  Just  a  month  ago, 
Gallup  International  ran  a  poll  in  four 
countries  of  Costa  Rica,  Honduras,  El 
Salvador,  and  Guatem^a.  As  a  result 
of  this  poll,  when  you  take  out  the  un- 
decideds,  on  such  questions  as,  "Would 
you  say  the  Government  of  Nicaragua 
represents  the  majority  of  the  people 
or  represents  the  minority,"  only  19 
percent  of  our  friends  in  Central 
America  said  that  they  represent  a 
majority  and  80  percent  said  a  minori- 
ty. 

When  asked  the  question:  "Which 
side  of  the  conflict  do  you  think  a  ma- 
jority of  the  people  of  Nicaragua  sup- 
port," after  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  said  that  they  thought  the  San- 
dinistas would  win  a  popular  election 
dowtt  there,  the  results  of  this  were 
only  22  percent  of  our  free  neighbors 
in  Central  America  felt  that  the  San- 
dinistas would  win  in  a  popular  elec- 
tion. 

If  our  credibility  down  there  is  at 
stake,  when  asked,  "Which  country,  if 
any,  would  come  to  our  aid  immediate- 
ly if  we  were  attacked,"  82  percent  of 
those  individuals,  5.000  people  in  those 
free  countries  in  Central  America,  said 
the  United  States  would  come  to  their 
aid. 

Last,  getting  right  down  to  the 
crux  of  it,  "As  you  may  know,  the 
United  States  is  giving  military  aid  to 
the  opposition  forces  known  as  the 
Contras.  What  is  your  opinion  of 
this?"  Seventy-eight  percent  of  our 
free  neighbors  approve  of  it. 

So  I  must  say  that  I  disagree  strong- 
ly with  the  gentleman  from  Missouri. 
It  is  abundantly  clear  that  our  neigh- 
bors, our  free  neighbors,  in  central 
America  are  depending  upon  us  to 
honor  our  commitment  to  freedom  in 
Central  America. 

Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Montana  [Mr.  Wil- 
liams]. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  this  recogni- 
tion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  1  year  ago  this  month 
the  U.S.  Senate  began  this  process  by 
sending  us  the  appropriation  for  the 
Contras.  Last  fall  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives accepted  that  appropria- 
tion, and  shortly  thereafter  it  became 
law. 

Then  just  7  months  ago  this  week, 
this  article  appeared  on  the  front  page 
of  the  Washington  Post,  and  it  is 
headlined:  "Contras  see  aid  bringing 
victory  in  a  year."  Adolfo  Colero  is 
quoted  as  saying  that  this  financial 
backing  "is  the  light  at  the  end  of  the 
tunael."  And  when  asked  what  he 
thought  the  money  meant,  he  said 
that  this  sustained  support  will  mean, 
"Nofcv,  after  this  we  won't  need  any 


more,  maybe  just  a  little  to  sew  it  up 
at  the  end." 

For  those  of  you  who  think  that  in 
the  remaining  5  months  the  Contras 
are  going  to  be  successful  in  victory 
over  the  Sandinistas,  I  invite  you  to 
vote  for  this  additional  $40  million.  If 
you  don't  think  that  that  is  going  to 
happen,  than  I  suggest  that  we  use 
these  $40  million  for  some  other 
things. 

With  this  money  we  can  educate 
2.000  more  deserving  young  Americans 
in  the  Job  Corps  Centers  in  the  United 
States.  Or  we  could  serve  40,000 
youngsters  in  the  Summer  Youth  Em- 
ployment Act  this  coming  summer. 
This  money  would  allow  us  to  double 
what  we  spend  on  teacher  education  in 
America.  Maybe  you  would  rather  use 
it  for  that,  unless,  of  course,  you  think 
that  in  6  months  it  is  all  going  to  be 
over  in  Central  America  and  the  Con- 
tras are  going  to  win. 

Maybe  you  would  rather  use  the 
money  for  the  military.  If  you  do,  this 
will  buy  you  5,000  TOW  missiles. 

But  it  will  not,  as  Colero  promised 
us,  bring  an  end  in  a  year. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Washington  [Mr. 
Miller]. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  along  with  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Bonior]  and  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Ed- 
wards], I  had  the  privilege  recently  of 
visiting  Central  America,  and  I  want 
to  talk  in  my  brief  time  to  one  of  the 
most  exciting  developments  that  has 
taken  place  in  Central  America  during 
recent  times,  and  that  is  the  Costa 
Rican  peace  and  democracy  plan.  I  am 
sorry  that  the  resolution  before  us 
does  not  even  mention  it. 

This  plan  is  complete.  It  links  peace 
provisions  for  the  whole  region,  such 
as  amnesty,  cease-fire,  and  an  end  to 
foreign  help  for  guerrilla  forces  with 
democratization  measures  such  as  free 
press,  free  elections,  and  dialog  with 
domestic  and  political  oppositions. 

This  plan  is  realistic.  It  has  a  thor- 
ough international  inspection  provi- 
sion. It  deserves  our  wholehearted 
support. 

Now  this  brings  us  back  to  today's 
debate.  Going  back  on  our  promise  of 
aid  is  another  zag  in  a  zigzag  policy 
that  confuses  and  undermines  the 
Central  American  democratic  frontline 
states  in  their  quest  for  peace. 

One  day  last  June  we  promised  eco- 
nomic aid  to  these  frontline  Central 
American  democracies,  and  then  last 
fall  we  reneged.  One  month  we  said 
yes  to  aid  to  the  democratic  resistance 
in  Nicaragua;  then  it  was  no;  then  yes, 
now  it's  maybe  no. 

The  way  to  get  a  more  consistent,  bi- 
partisan, respected,  balanced  policy  on 
Central  America  is  to  follow  through 
on  our  economic  and  military  aid 
promises  of  last  year.  Then  hold  off  on 


future  appropriations  for  6  months  to 
encourage  Nicaragua  and  the  Central 
American  Democracies  to  enter  into 
an  agreement  along  the  lines  of  the 
Costa  Rican  plan. 

That  course  offers  a  policy  that  em- 
phasizes realistic  diplomacy  along  with 
military  pressure  and  lives  up  to  our 
commitments,  and  then  encourages 
Central  American  initiatives  for  peace 
and  democracy. 

Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  [Mr.  Hayes]. 

Mr.  HAYES  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  rise  today  to  offer  my  support  for 
the  Contra  aid  moratorium.  It  seems 
clear  to  me.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  we  may 
have  finally  reached  the  point  in  Con- 
gress when  enough  is  enough. 

We  have  had  enough  unaccountabil- 
ity.  We  have  spent  over  a  half  billion 
dollars  in  aid  to  the  Contras  and  what 
have  we  to  show  for  it?  If  anything. 
Central  America  is  more  unstable, 
more  dangerous,  and  more  unpredict- 
able than  before  the  onset  of  "the 
Reagan  doctrine." 

We  have  had  enough  deception  from 
the  administration.  In  1984  when  we 
were  told  that  there  was  no  mining  of 
the  harbors  in  Nicaragua,  to  the  secret 
Swiss  bank  accounts  of  Colonel  North 
in  1987,  there  have  been  lies  of  omis- 
sion and  commission.  Our  allies 
around  the  world  no  longer  believe  us. 
We  in  the  Congress  are  neither  part- 
ners nor  participants,  but  are  appar- 
ently only  technicalities  in  the  law 
that  must  be  appeased.  The  American 
people  are  merely  an  audience  for  the 
great  communicator  to  speak  to.  If  the 
President  would  only  listen  to  the 
American  people  as  well  as  he  speaks 
to  them,  maybe  he  would  cease  this 
Contra  policy  and  truly  help  the 
people  of  Central  America. 

We  have  had  enough  war  in  Central 
America.  It  is  true  that  soldiers  are 
dying,  both  Contras  and  Sandinistas. 
But  civilians  are  dying  too.  When  I 
hear  about  the  ambush  of  poor,  work- 
ing people  on  their  way  to  the  fields.  I 
am  saddened.  When  I  hear  about  the 
murders  of  elderly  people  and  small 
children.  I  am  appalled.  When  I  hear 
about  the  rape  and  torture  of  teen- 
agers. I  am  shocked.  But  when  these 
acts  happen  with  the  assistance  and 
tacit  approval  of  our  Nation,  I  am  an- 
gered. I  want  our  Nation  to  stand  on 
the  side  of  justice  and  democracy,  not 
on  the  side  of  terrorists  and  thugs. 

Apparently.  Mr.  Speaker,  even  some 
of  the  Contras  have  had  enough.  Not 
only  have  they  proven  to  be  an  inef- 
fective military  force,  they  are  also 
proving  that  they  cannot  sustain  a 
permanent  political  coalition.  If  one 
Contra  leader  is  not  resigning,  auiother 
is  threatening  to  resign.  There  have 
even  been  times  when  they  did  not 
luiow  where  their  funds  came  from, 
but  they  do  know  that  they  want  more 
money.  If  these  are  the  people  who 


the  President  insists  will  be  the  leader- 
ship of  Nicaragua  in  the  future,  then 
the  future  of  Nicaragua  is  bleak 
indeed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  had  more  than 
enough.  Let  us  end  aid  to  the  Contras 
now,  and  move  our  Nation  toward  a 
policy  which  does  not  involve  unac- 
countability.  deceit,  war,  or  dealing 
with  thugs  like  the  Contras.  It  is  time 
for  us  to  move  forward  to  a  new  "post- 
Contra"  policy.  It  is  time  for  us  to 
move  forward  with  a  policy  that  in- 
cludes our  neighbors  and  allies  in  the 
region  as  well  as  the  Nicaraguan  Gov- 
ernment, a  policy  based  on  democracy 
and  justice  as  well  as  regional  security. 
It  is  time  to  move  to  a  policy  that  is 
supported  not  only  by  the  administra- 
tion, but  by  the  Congress  and  the 
people  of  our  Nation  as  well.  President 
Oscar  Arias  of  Costa  Rica  has  pro- 
posed a  plan  that  is  a  good  beginning. 
Let  us  join  that  beginning  today,  by 
placing  a  moratorium  on  Contra  aid. 

D  1530 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  yield  such  time  as  he  may 
consume  to  the  gentleman  from  Arizo- 
na [Mr.  Stump]. 

Mr.  STUMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  opposi- 
tion to  House  Joint  Resolution  1 75. 

The  President's  policy  for  Central  Amenca 
has  remained  consistent  for  6  years.  Through 
carefully  crafted  diplomatic  and  security  as- 
sistance policies,  the  Reagan  administration 
has  saved  and  strengthened  democracy  in  the 
Central  Amencan  countries. 

The  President  has  worked  equally  hard  to 
bring  democracy  to  Nicaragua.  Because  liber- 
al Democrats  in  Congress  have  thwarted  the 
President's  efforts  on  Nicaragua  at  every  turn, 
the  Sandinistas  have  established  a  strong  and 
expansionist  Communist  regime  in  Nicaragua. 
Last  fall,  after  several  years  of  efforts  by  Re- 
publicans and  moderate  Democrats  to  make 
people  understand  the  danger  of  the  Commu- 
nist regime  in  Nicaragua,  we  finally  got  the 
message  through.  Congress  voted  $100  mil- 
lion in  aid  for  the  resistance. 

Congress  finally  provided  the  wherewithal 
for  a  strong  and  effective  Nicaraguan  demo- 
cratic resistance.  The  $100  million  program 
provides  the  training,  equipnient,  and  arma- 
ment necessary  to  ensure  that  the  resistance 
cannot  only  defend  itself,  but  also  challenge 
the  Sandinistas  in  the  field. 

The  military  capabilities  of  an  effective  re- 
sistance tie  down  Sandinista  forces  inside 
Nicaragua  and  create  pressure  on  the  Sandi- 
nistas to  reach  a  just  political  settlement  that 
will  require  them  to  live  up  to  the  promises 
they  made  to  the  Nicaraguan  people  and  the 
Organization  of  American  States  when  they 
came  to  power 

Now.  just  as  the  $100  million  aid  program  is 
putting  the  resistance  in  position  to  be  an  ef- 
fective military  force,  the  liberal  DenrK>crats 
want  to  cut  off  the  aid.  Cutting  off  the  aid  not 
only  would  abandon  those  who  fight  for  tt>e 
freedom  and  democracy  for  which  we  as  a 
nation  profess  support,  but  also  would  end 
any  possibility  for  reaching  a  just  and  lastir>g 
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poMictf  saWarmnt  to  the  conflict  The  coun- 
Mm  of  ttw  ragion  wouW  read  the  handwriting 
on  the  wfali  and  move  to  accommodate  the 
SandMtta  Conwnunists. 

N  ttieral  Democrats  don't  have  the  stomach 
to  tigfit  for  freedom  and  democracy,  no  one 
wM  try  to  make  them.  But  they  can  at  least 
get  out  of  the  way,  so  that  those  who  want  to 
fight  for  their  own  freedom  can  have  a 
chance. 

Vote  for  freedom  and  democracy  and 
against  appeasement.  America  is  not  a  coun- 
try of  quitters.  Vote  no  on  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion17S. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Shum- 
way]. 

Mr.  SHUMWAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  like 
many  of  my  colleagues,  I  rise  today  be- 
cause I  do  not  want  to  be  recorded  in 
favor  of  handing  Central  America  over 
to  the  Soviets. 

During  the  years  that  we  have  de- 
bated this  issue,  and  it  has  been  up 
before  us  many  times,  I  have  noticed  a 
common  thread  in  the  arguments  of 
those  who  stand  in  opposition  to  pro- 
viding aid  to  the  Contras.  That  is  that 
they  persist  in  misdescribing  the 
policy  and  the  purpose  of  the  adminis- 
tration in  providing  such  aid. 

They  characterize  it  as  being  a 
policy  of  wanting  to  destroy  Nicara- 
gua., or  perhaps  being  a  policy  which  is 
no  policy  at  all;  and  then  as  misde- 
scribed,  they  proceed  to  criticize  it. 

Indeed.  I  think  every  Member  of  this 
House,  and  certainly  the  administra- 
tion, would  like  to  see  a  negotiated  so- 
lution to  the  war  which  is  now  under- 
way in  Nicaragua.  We  would  love  to 
see  the  Contadora  process  fulfilled 
and  effective  in  achieving  peace.  We 
would  love  to  see  the  Arias  plan  move 
forward,  but  it  seems  very  unlikely  to 
me  that  the  Sandinistas  would  ever 
agree  to  a  democratic  kind  of  govern- 
ment in  that  country. 

We  would  like  to  see  negotiations  be- 
tween the  Contras  and  the  Sandinis- 
tas, a  proposal  which  has  been  re- 
buffed time  and  again  by  the  Sandinis- 
tas. We  would  like  to  see  some  degree 
of  mediation,  perhaps  by  the  Catholic 
Church,  in  order  to  guarantee  free 
elections  in  this  war- torn  country. 

All  of  these  are  diplomatic  solutions, 
and  I  am  sure  every  Member  could 
support  them;  and  indeed,  they  lie  at 
the  cornerstone  of  this  administra- 
tion's policy,  but  let  me  just  emphasize 
the  fact  that  none  of  these  diplomatic 
solutions  will  ever  take  effect  without 
some  degree  of  political  and  military 
effort  to  help  them  in  their  role  in 
being  effective. 

Bdany  of  them,  I  believe,  are  shop- 
worn and  old  remedies  that  have  been 
around  for  some  time  and  to  suggest 
them  in  lieu  of  giving  the  Contras  aid, 
as  many  are  doing  here  today,  simply 
falls  back  on  very  impractical  and  un- 
realistic kinds  of  remedies. 


Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  wilt  vote  for  continued 
{^sistance  to  the  Contras  because  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  revolution,  the  present  situation  in 
t^k^ragua,  and  the  future  implications  for 
Uhited  States  interests  in  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere. 

The  Sandinistas  have  betrayed  the  Nicara- 
guan  people  who  fought  for  freedom  and  de- 
mocracy. They  have  betrayed  the  Catholic 
Ourch  which,  under  the  leadership  of  then 
>Vchbishop  Obando  y  Bravo,  was  an  outspo- 
ken critic  of  the  Somoza  regime  and  provided 
an  important  moral  force  in  its  support  of  the 
revolution.  Several  of  the  commandantes  owe 
their  lives  to  the  personal  Intercession  of  Car- 
dinal Obando  y  Bravo. 

During  the  first  2  years  after  the  revolutkjn, 
while  the  United  States  was  providing  millions 
of  dollars  in  aid  and  before  the  Contras  were 
a  significant  force,  the  Sandinistas  moved 
swiftly  to  consolidate  a  Communist  state  and 
to  build  a  well-equipped  army  which  exceeds 
the  capabilities  of  the  other  Central  American 
countries  combined. 

Today  we  find  a  society  with  all  the  trap- 
pings of  communism,  Including  block  commit- 
tees which  report  on  their  neighbors,  exten- 
sive censorship  and  the  closing  of  La  Prensa, 
arbitrary  detention,  and  harassment  of  reli- 
gious, labor,  and  opposition  leaders. 

According  to  the  independent  Permanent 
Commission  on  Human  Rights  of  Nicaragua, 
the  Sandinistas  are  holding  over  6,000  politi- 
cal prisoners.  10  times  the  number  of  political 
prisoners  under  Somoza  and  more  than  any 
other  country  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  with 
the  exception  of  Cuba. 

The  Sandinistas  have  closed  Radio  Cato- 
lica,  banned  the  church  newspaper  Iglesia,  ex- 
pelled foreign  priests  and  nuns,  conscripted 
seminarians,  and  arrested,  interrogated,  and 
rristreated  clergymen.  In  1982.  the  Sandinis- 
tas burned  at  least  50  Moravian  churches  and 
forced  10,000  Miskito  Indians  into  relocation 
oamps. 

Two  weeks  ago  the  Sandinista-controlled 
National  Assembly  agreed  to  extend  the  5- 
year-old  state  of  emergency  which  suspends 
many  fundamental  rights  and  freedoms.  The 
economy  of  Nicaragua  has  been  devastated 
by  the  policies  of  the  Communist  regime  as 
demonstrated  by  ration  cards  and  stores  with 
empty  shelves.  The  people  of  Nicaragua  are 
disillusioned.  They  fought  the  repression  of 
the  Somozas  and  now  find  that  life  is  even 
harsher  under  the  Sandinistas. 

For  the  first  time  in  our  history  we  find  a 
Soviet  client-state  on  the  American  continent. 
The  Sandinistas  have  received  over  $500  mil- 
ton  In  aid  from  the  Soviet  Union,  including  the 
deadly  attack  helicopters  which  have  been  so 
effective  against  the  Afghan  rebels.  The 
Armed  Forces  receive  technical  advice  and 
t'aining  from  3,000  Cuban  advisers  and  7,000 
to  8,000  civilian  and  military  advisers  from  the 
East  bloc. 

By  1981,  the  Sandinistas  had  the  largest 
Armed  Forces  in  Central  America.  Today  tfteir 
military  and  security  forces  are  four  times  the 
size  of  the  National  Guard  under  Somoza.  The 
Sandinista  Army  has  more  members  than  the 
combined  armies  of  the  other  Central  Ameri- 
can countries. 
Nicaragua  offers  training,  arms,  and  safe 

^ven  to  tenorists  from  more  than  a  dozen 


countries.  Including  the  PLO.  ttie  Italian  Red 
Brigad*,  and  members  of  the  former  Baader- 
Meinfioff  Gang.  Ttw  Colombian  M-19  has  Its 
office  in  Managua,  trains  with  SarxJinista 
troops,  and  used  weapons  supplied  by  Nicara- 
gua in  tfie  1985  massacre  at  the  Palace  of 
Justice  in  Bogota. 

The  Nicaraguans,  with  Cut>an  and  Soviet 
assistance,  are  building  a  10,000-foot  airstrip 
at  Punia  Huete.  This  airstrip  will  accommodate 
the  full  range  of  Soviet  aircraft  from  MIG  fight- 
ers to  reconnaissance  planes  already  operat- 
ing in  Itlrcaragua  to  the  Bear  t>omt)ers. 

For  the  first  time  the  Soviets  will  have  a 
deepwater  port  on  the  Pacific  Ocean  to  serv- 
ice th#ir  ships  and  nuclear  submarines.  Be- 
tween Cuba  arKi  Nicaragua  the  Soviets  threat- 
en our  ability  to  assist  our  allies  in  Europ)e  and 
Asia  and  to  defend  vital  shipping  lanes. 

No  One  fears  a  Nicaraguan  attack  on  the 
United  States  or  believes  that  the  United 
States  would  not  prevail  in  the  event  of  a 
direct  conflict.  Our  policies  are  not  directed  by 
fear  of  Nicaragua,  but  by  concern  about  the 
creation  of  another  Cuba  on  our  doorstep. 
The  ClJban  missile  cnsis  is  the  closest  this 
Nation  has  come  to  a  nuclear  confrontation. 

Our  policies  are  directed  by  our  concern  for 
the  democracies  of  Central  America  which  are 
subjected  to  the  destabilizing  effect  of  Nicara- 
guan support  for  terrorism  and  guerrilla  war- 
fare. The  leaders  of  these  countries  have 
made  it  clear  that  there  is  no  prospect  for 
peace  in  Central  America  as  long  as  there  is  a 
Communist  Nicaragua.  The  Sandinistas  have 
demonstrated  their  commitment  to  revolution- 
ary goals  in  their  efforts  to  delay  and  obsruct 
the  Contadora  process. 

Those  who  disagree  with  aiding  the  Contras 
fail  to  provide  a  realistic  alternative.  We  would 
like  to  see  the  Contadora  process,  or  negotia- 
tions between  the  Sandinistas  and  the  Con- 
tras, or  mediation  by  the  Catholic  Church  suc- 
ceed in  guaranteeing  free  elections,  the  with- 
drawal of  foreign  troops,  and  an  end  to  sup- 
port for  terrorism  and  subversion  in  the  region. 
These  efforts  have  failed  to  produce  any  sign 
of  pr()gress.  The  prospects  for  the  future 
remain  dim,  particularty  if  tfiere  is  no  incentive 
for  the  Sandinistas  to  negotiate. 

No  one  likes  providing  military  aid  to  wage 
war  which  always  demands  a  high  price  in 
humart  life  and  suffering.  The  Contras  are  not 
a  well>tralned,  highly  disciplined  fighting  force. 
Yet  they  are  the  best  hope  for  democracy  in 
Nicaragua  and  for  pursuing  the  strategic  goals 
of  the  United  States. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  against 
the  resolution  before  us  today. 

Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Connecti- 
cut [Mr.  McKiNNEYl. 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  about 
a  wetk  ago,  I  stood  in  front  of  you  and 
asked.  "What  kind  of  America  do  you 
wanti?"  I  stand  again  in  front  of  the 
body  to  say  that  in  my  56  years  as  an 
American  citizen,  proud  of  my  Nation, 
as  a  man  who  has  given  up  4  years  of 
his  lifetime  to  the  military  service  of 
the  United  States,  I  have  never  seen 
us  s6  willingly  for  so  many  different 
reasons  running  to  bankrupt  policy  as 


we  have  in  Central  America  and  South 
America. 

Who  would  the  Contras  be  if  it  were 
not  for  us?  Would  there  be  an  increas- 
ing Communist  contingency  in  Central 
America  if  it  were  not  for  us.  Would 
there  be  a  Central  America  that  even 
thought  of  a  Communist  front  if  it 
were  not  for  us? 

The  fact  is  that  this  kind  of  America 
has  produced,  in  Central  America,  an 
enormous  amount  of  Communist  sup- 
port and  Communist  infiltration. 
Why?  "Why?"  you  ask  yourself. 

We  have  invaded  Nicaragua  in  one 
way  or  another  11  times  in  my  life- 
time. Eleven  times.  What  have  we  ac- 
complished? Have  we  befriended  the 
people?  Have  we  improved  their  way 
of  life?  Have  we  helped  them  to 
become  educated  and  members  of  the 
21st  century?  Have  we  done  any  of  the 
things  that  we  believe  in? 

Have  we  shown  them  a  face  of  de- 
mocracy which  says,  "You  can  be  free, 
you  can  do  what  you  want,  you  can 
walk  the  streets"?  No.  we  have  not. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  never  been  quite 
as  ashamed,  and  I  mean  the  word  seri- 
ously, of  our  country  as  I  am  today 
with  the  Nicaraguan  policy.  It  is  bank- 
rupt; it  is  anti-democratic;  it  is  anti- 
American;  and  it  is  tearing  our  own 
country  apart. 

We  have  got  to  realize  that  if  we  are 
going  to  say  to  the  world  that  we  are 
the  leader  of  the  free  world,  we  cannot 
be  backing  a  group  of  gangsters  who 
are  running  around,  killing  innocent 
civilians,  innocent  people— not  the 
Communists,  they  are  fighting  the 
people  of  Nicaragua— and  yet  here  we 
are  debating  approving  more  funds 
while  we  have  a  wonderful  time  Iran- 
gate  bashing  and  President  bashing 
and  policy  bashing. 

Talk  about  your  Nation.  What  are 
we?  What  do  we  stand  for?  What  will 
we  be  in  the  eyes  of  the  person,  the 
human  being,  the  citizen  of  Nicaragua. 
We  certainly  are  not  now  what  we 
should  be. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Row- 
land]. 

Mr.  RITTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  from  Connecticut  yield? 

Mr.  ROWLAND  of  Connecticut.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr.  RITTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
strong  supporter  in  the  past  of  assist- 
ance to  the  democratic  resistance 
forces  in  Nicaragua,  I  felt  a  thorough 
reevaluation  of  my  position  was  in 
order  considering  all  that  had  tran- 
spired on  the  Iran-Contra  situation.  I 
have  made  that  reevaluation  and  I'd 
like  to  share  it  with  my  colleagues: 
coiTTRA  confusion:  can  we  see  beyond  it  to 

THE  BIGGER  PICTURE? 

For  many,  the  idea  of  a  moratorium  or  a 
delay  In  sending  funds  to  the  Nicaraguan 
democratic   resistance,   sounds   reasonable. 


With  all  of  the  salvos  fired  at  the  resistance 
criticizing  their  use  of  U.S.  assistance,  the 
mess  of  the  Iran-Contra  Arms  Scandal,  and 
the  various  news  stories  that  have  minutely 
examined  the  Nicaraguan  situation,  it  is 
easy  to  see  how  even  the  most  ardent  of  ob- 
servers could  long  for  a  breather.  A  pause,  a 
time  to  sort  out  this  mess,  would  t>e  wel- 
come. However,  if  we  step  back  to  consider 
the  issue  carefully,  while  we  won't  remove 
all  of  the  ambiguity,  perhaps  we'll  be  able  to 
.see  beyond  all  the  confusion  to  the  larger 
policy  picture. 

CONGRESSIONAL  FUNDING  AND  ILLEGAL  FUNDING 
ARE  TWO  DISTINCT  ISSUES 

There  are  two  categories  of  Contra  Aid: 
(1)  Congressional  funding,  (2)  and  the  fund- 
ing via  the  Iran-Contra  Arms  Scandal.  Sepa- 
rating these  two  issues  is  important  as  it  fo- 
cuses the  debate.  While  I  have  been  a  sup- 
porter of  Contra  Aid.  I  do  not  condone  the 
funding  of  the  democratic  resistance 
through  profits  from  arms  sales  to  Iran. 
Yes.  many  unanswered  questions  remain 
about  this  arms  deal,  but  answering  them 
will  provide  no  guidance  for  those  consider- 
ing the  pro's  and  con's  of  American  assist- 
ance to  democratic  resistance  forces  in  Nica- 
ragua. If  a  thief  donated  1.000  dollars  from 
a  bank  robl>ery  to  the  March  of  Dimes, 
would  we  question  the  advisability  of  fight- 
ing birth  defects?  Certainly  not.  And,  nei- 
ther can  we  argue  that  the  democratic  re- 
sistance doesn't  deserve  support  laecause 
some  might  have  provided  them  funds 
through  questionable  means.  Which  brings 
us  to  the  issue  at  hand:  Congressional  fund- 
ing for  the  Nicaraguan  democratic  resist- 
ance. 

WHY  DELAY  FUNDS? 

If  you  agree  with  my  contention,  that  the 
confusion  surrounding  the  Iran-Contra 
Arms  Scandal  is  a  different  issue  than  aid 
through  legitimate  channels,  then  does 
delay  of  these  funds  make  sense? 

What  reasons  could  we  have  for  delaying 
these  funds?  Generally,  there  are  four:  (1) 
The  communist  Sandinista  government 
could  invalidate  the  need  for  armed  opposi- 
tion by  agreeing  to  a  negotiated  settlement 
that  included  a  promise  to  hold  free  elec- 
tions: (2)  We  could  decide  that  it  is  just  not 
worth  helping  our  friends  who  are  fighting 
to  regain  their  country  and  for  freedom:  (3) 
We  might  think  our  assistance  would  only 
add  to  violence  and.  being  opposed  to  vio- 
lence we  would  want  to  avoid  it  at  all  cost: 
(4)  Or.  we  could  be  uncertain  as  to  whether 
funds  would  reach  the  resistance. 

ACCOUNTING  PROCEDURES  USED  TO  MONITOR 
CONTRA  FUNDING 

The  first  three  are  policy  questions,  so  I'll 
deal  with  them  last.  Regarding  the  last 
question,  the  appropriate  accounting  of 
funds,  which  has  become  the  battle-cry  for 
delaying  the  release  of  the  $40  million  by 
Contra  funding  objectors,  allow  me  to  read 
a  description  of  the  accounting  an  oversight 
mechanisms  that  have  been  adopted  by  the 
agencies  that  administer  aid  to  the  demo- 
cratic resistance.  The  State  Department  has 
informed  me  that  these  procedures  were 
adopted  ".  .  .  to  ensure  that  all  legal  re- 
quirements with  respect  to  the  aid  program 
to  the  Nicaraguan  resistance  are  observed 
and  that  there  is  prop)er  accountability  for 
all  funds  and  other  resources  used  in  sup- 
port of  the  resistance."  No  one  has  disputed 
these  procedures. 

Section  207(a)  of  the  FY  1987  Military 
Construction  Appropriations  Act  charges 
the  Secretary  of  State  with  oversight  re- 


sponsibilities for  the  aid  program  for  the 
Nicaraguan  resistance. 

In  order  to  carry  out  these  responsibil- 
ities. State  has  established  an  office  under 
the  leadership  of  a  senior  officer.  This 
office,  which  has  personnel  in  Washington 
and  in  the  region,  coordinates  with  agencies 
involved  in  the  program  and  ensures  that 
the  interagency  groups  supervising  the 
policy  receive  accurate  information  on  the 
conduct  of  the  program. 

Sections  207(b)  of  the  Act  requires  that 
agencies  that  administer  the  $100  million 
provided  by  the  Act  establish  enhanced  ac- 
counting procedures  after  consultation  with 
the  appropriate  Congressional  committees, 
and  the  Comptroller  General.  Comprehen- 
sive safeguards  have  been  adopted  in  ac- 
cordance with  this  law  and  are  being  imple- 
mented in  a  manner  fully  satisfactory  to  the 
oversight  committees. 

These  committees  receive  detailed  and 
specific  monthly  reports  on:  supplies  provid- 
ed to  the  resistance:  financial  transactions: 
training  conducted  and  resources  used  in 
support  of  training.  These  reports  are  re- 
tained in  the  classified  files  of  the  oversight 
committees. 

The  Executive  Branch  entities  involved  in 
executing  the  $100  million  program  have  as- 
signed legal  and  auditing  personnel  in  an 
oversight  capacity  to  ensure  that  all  distri- 
butions in  this  program  comply  with  the 
law. 

Staff  members  of  the  appropriate  Senate 
and  House  committees  have  visited  the 
region  to  ensure  that  all  funds  have  l)een 
fully  accounted  for  as  well  as  to  conduct  on- 
site  audits  of  the  items  purchased  with 
these  funds. 

I  believe  it  is  reasonable  to  conclude  from 
the  material  that  I  just  presented  that  the 
State  Department  has  taken  adequate  steps 
to  ensure  that  aid  to  the  democratic  resist- 
ance will  reach  them  in  an  appropriate  and 
expeditious  manner.  (At  the  end  of  my 
statement  I  shall  attach  additional  material 
that  chronicals  specific  measures  taken  to 
implement  the  above  as  well  as  a  description 
with  criticisms  and  responses  regarding  the 
disbursement  of  previous  humanitarian 
funds  to  the  resistance.) 

THE  CONGRESSIONAL  ROLE  IN  CONTRA  FUNDING 
IS  CLEAR  AND  ACCOUNTABLE 

To  .summarize  my  opinion  thus  far:  1) 
Confusion  regarding  illegitimate  funding  of 
the  resistance  (the  Iran-Contra  Arms  Scan- 
dal) does  not  mean  that  legitimate  funding 
is  inappropriate,  and  2)  We  should  he  confi- 
dent that  any  funds  sent  to  the  resistance 
will  be  fully  accounted  for  and  will  l>e  spent 
wisely.  If  both  of  these  assertions  are  true 
then  the  only  reason  for  delaying  our  assist- 
ance to  the  resistance  is  that  we  l)elieve  it  is 
flawed  policy. 

THE  REALITY  OF  NICARAGUAN  LIFE 

Commenting  in  a  recent  editorial.  Jeane 
Kirkpatrick  framed  the  terms  of  debate  best 
when  she  said.  'The  debate  on  Nicaragua  is 
also  different  from.  say.  five  years  ago  when 
the  Sandinistas'  congressional  friends 
denied  the  character  and  commitments  of 
the  new  Nicaraguan  government.  Today 
almost  no  one  in  Washington  denies  that 
Nicaragua  has  a  communist  government, 
that  it  has  close  military  and  economic  ties 
to  the  Soviet  Bloc,  that  it  is  sustained  by 
Cuban  and  Soviet  B1(k  arms  and  advisers, 
that  it  has  developed  large,  well-equipped 
military  forces,  that  it  denies  Nicaraguan 
citizens  political  and  religious  freedom.  All 
this  is  granted  by  the  same  congressmen 
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and  aenaton  who  not  so  long  ago  argued 
predWIy  the  contrary." 

WS  RAVE  AUtKASY  HAS  A  DELAY 

In  establlshbtc  the  delayed  release  timeta- 
ble last  year,  Cmigress  Intended  to  pressure 
the  ctHimiunist  Sandinista  Nicaraguan  gov- 
eminent  Into  a  necotlated  settlement  that 


might  add  a  small  amount  when  compared 
to  the  over  $1  billion  provided  by  the  Soviet 
Uhion  and  their  clients  to  the  communist 
Sandinistas— so  that  they  could  recapture 
their  revolution  and  establish  the  democra- 
cy they  had  originally  hoped  for. 

WE  HAVE  GIVEN  OUR  WORD 


-.i_A-.. t^^ 


mitteei.  OAO.  State  Department  Inspector 
General. 

GAO  CRITICISMS 

GAO  finds  no  fraud  or  wrongdoing;  it 
states  that  controls  were  insufficient  to 
monitcr  all  transactions.  Because  of  con- 
straints Congress  imposed.  NHAO  was  sut>- 
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I  have  to  ask  the  question.  What  is 
the  interest  of  the  Soviet  Union  in 
Nicaragua?  We  have  to  answer  that 
question  today  with  the  action  that  we 
t&ke  today. 

Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Torres]. 


the  Contras.  If  we  abandon  the  free- 
dom fighters  in  Nicaragua,  it  is  the  be- 
giiuiing  of  the  end  of  freedom  for  not 
only  the  people  of  Nicaragua,  but  for 
Central  Ainerica. 

We  can  debate,  for  a  period  of 
weeks,  whether  the  United  States 
should  have  been  involved  in  providing 


continue  to  foment  trouble  in  neigh- 
boring countries.  They  continue  to 
proclaim  their  unity  with  Eastern  bloc 
nations. 

And  they  continue  to  be  a  threat  to 
democracy  in  Central  and  South 
America,  and  even  to  North  American 
States. 
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and  wnaton  who  not  so  long  ago  argued 
predaely  the  contrary." 

WS  HATI  AUtKADY  RAD  A  DELAY 

In  establishing  the  delayed  release  timeta- 
ble last  year.  Congress  intended  to  pressure 
the  cooununist  Sandinlsta  Nicaraguan  gov- 
ernment into  a  negotiated  settlement  that 
included  freedom  and  political  participation 
for  all  Nicaraguans.  The  legislation  passed 
last  year  required  that  the  President,  in 
order  to  spend  the  rest  of  the  funds,  to  cer- 
tify after  February  15.  1986.  that  no  peace 
pact  has  been  reached  in  Central  America 
and  that  Nicaragua's  government  has  not 
made  a  serious  effort  to  negotiate  with  its 
opponents.  When  neither  of  these  require- 
ments were  met.  on  March  S.  the  President 
submitted  that  efforts  at  dialogue  and  nego- 
tiations with  the  Communist  Sandinistas 
had  failed  and  that  prospects  for  future  suc- 
cess were  unlikely  "In  the  foreseeable  future 
without  additional  assistance  to  the  Nicara- 
guan democratic  resistance." 

TMK  COMMVNIST  SANDINISTAS  WON'T 
NKGOTIATE 

I  think  it  useful  to  recount  the  U.S.-Nica- 
raguan  negotiating  history.  This  is  not  the 
first  time  the  communist  Sandinista  govern- 
ment has  avoided  serious  negotiations. 

In  September  1980  and  January  1981.  the 
Sandinistas  were  told  that  U.S.  aid  to  Nica- 
ragua was  Jeopardized  by  Sandinista  sup- 
port for  Salvadoran  guerrillas.  This  warning 
(by  the  Carter  Administration)  was  ignored. 

In  August  1981,  the  U.S.  offered  improved 
relations  in  exchange  for  an  end  of  Sandi- 
nista support  to  the  Salvadoran  guerrillas. 
This  offer  was  refused  by  the  Sandinistas. 

In  April  1982.  the  U.S.  again  offered  im- 
proved relations  with  the  Sandinistas  in  ex- 
change for  an  end  of  Sandinista  support  to 
the  Salvadoran  guerrillas.  The  Sandinistas 
ignored  the  proposal. 

In  October  1982,  the  U.S.  joined  in  a  mul- 
tilateral demarche,  the  Declaration  of  San 
Jose,  to  Nicaragua.  The  Sandinistas  refused 
to  receive  the  proposal. 

In  April  1983.  the  U.S.  offered  to  abide  by 
a  comprehensive,  verifiable  implementation 
of  the  September  1983  Contadora  Docu- 
ment of  Objectives. 

Prom  June  to  December  1984,  the  U.S. 
held  nine  rounds  of  bilateral  talks  with  the 
Sandinista  government.  Bilateral  <U.S.-Nica- 
raguan)  arms  reduction  in  the  region,  dia- 
logue with  opposition  groups,  and  internal 
reconciliation  were  rejected  by  the  Sandinis- 
tas. 

Throughout  1985,  the  Sandinistas  showed 
little  interest  in  seriously  considering  U.S. 
proposals,  while  stalling  Contadora  by 
claiming  they  had  come  to  an  agreement 
with  the  U.S.  prior  to  a  Contadora  agree- 
ment. When  the  Contadora  talks  were  sus- 
pended for  lack  of  progress  (caused  by  the 
Sandinistas).  Nicaragua  was  the  only  coun- 
try to  oppose  an  OAS  General  Assembly 
Resolution  (December  9.  1985)  calling  for 
the  continuation  of  the  talks. 

Througbout  1986,  the  U.S.  expressed  sup- 
port for  a  treaty  that  was  comprehensive. 
verifiable,  simultaneous,  and  acceptable  to 
the  Central  American  democracies.  Nicara- 
gua refused  to  consider  such  an  agreement. 

,   AM  RISTORICAI.  PARALLEL:  NICARAGUA— TODAY, 
PRAJWX— WORLD  WAR  II 

The  Nicaraguan  resistance,  not  unlike  the 
French  resistance  in  World  War  II.  is  fight- 
ing to  depose  a  tyrannical,  unelected  gov- 
ernment of  a  totalitarian  nature,  from  their 
native  soil.  By  a  vote  of  221-209  the  Con- 
gress agreed  last  year  to  provide  these  men 
and   women   with   (100   million   in   aid— I 


might  add  a  small  amount  when  compared 
to  the  over  $1  billion  provided  by  the  Soviet 
Uhion  and  their  clients  to  the  communist 
Sandinistas— so  that  they  could  recapture 
their  revolution  and  establish  the  democra- 
cy they  had  originally  hoped  for. 

WE  HAVE  GIVEN  OUR  WORD 

These  resistance  forces,  with  our  assist- 
asce,  have  now  enterred  Nicaragua  to 
engage  their  foe.  We  have  given  them  our 
word  that  unless  the  Sandinistas'  met  very 
specific  demands,  that  would  result  in 
faedom  for  Nicaragua,  we  would  resupply 
them  this  year.  Believing  that  we  are  trust- 
worthy, they  have  committed.  And.  the  San- 
dinistas have  committed  themselves.  As  a 
result  of  this  stepped  up  activity,  they  re- 
cently requested  and  received  the  assistance 
of  an  additional  300  Cuban  "advisors"  in 
light  of  the  increased  threat. 

This  is  not  a  game.  Sandinista  terror  is 
real  and  is  being  opposed  by  a  resistance 
force  who  know  that  they  face  death.  Nica- 
ragua must  not  become  another  Bay  of  Pigs 
where  we  pledge  support  for  forces  of  free- 
dom and  democracy  and  then  abandon  them 
once  they  are  on  the  battlefield. 

THE  DELAY  IS  REALLY  A  DODGE 

1  would  echo  the  distinguished  Minority 
Leader's  statement,  "This  moratorium  is  a 
cover  story  for  killing  aid  to  the  contras.  It 
is  stonewalling  by  those  who  don't  want  to 
admit  outright  they  want  to  destroy  the 
contras."  The  majority  of  Congress  gave  its 
commitment  to  the  resistance,  it  is  time  we 
honored  that  commitment. 

Nicaraguan  Dm ocratic  Rxsistance  to 
RBcnvx  $27  Million  in  Humanttarian  Aid 

Signed  into  law  August  1985.  disbursed 
from  September  1985  through  September 
1M6.  Administrative  costs  were  1%. 

In  human  terms,  this  aid  provided: 

food  for  over  30.000  people— combatants 
and  their  families— for  12  months; 

basic  clothing  needs  for  a  force  of  20,000 
combatants: 

two  field  hospitals  and  five  clinics,  plus 
warehouses  to  store  perishable  pharmaceu- 
ticals; 

support  for  a  60-person  medical  staff:  doc- 
tors, nurses  and  medics: 

advanced  restorative  surgery  for  39  seri- 
ously wounded  combatants  at  a  Miami  hos- 
pital, and  a  hostel  for  their  out-patient  care; 

support  for  a  program  to  protect  and  pro- 
mote basic  human  rights. 

HOW  WAS  THE  MONEY  SPENT? 

Congress  built  constraints  into  the 
system.  The  law  prohibited  any  CIA  or  De- 
fense Department  role  in  administering  the 
aid. 

State  created  the  Nicaraguan  Humanitari- 
an Assistance  Office  (NHAO);  diplomatic 
reasons  prevented  NHAO  from  having  of- 
fices, bank  accounts  or  permanent  person- 
nel in  Central  America. 

Typical  transaction;  resistance  buys  goods, 
sends  invoice  to  NHAO  in  Rosslyn,  NHAO 
evaluates  invoice  in  terms  of  Congressional 
guidelines  and  competitive  pricing,  then  de- 
cides on  reimbursement.  Payments  made  to 
Miami  bank  accounts  of  Central  American 
suppliers.  Procurements  in  US  follow  simi- 
lar procedure. 

Verification  and  controls:  regular  intelli- 
gence reports,  visits  of  NHAO  staff  and 
Congressional  delegations  verified  delivery 
of  goods.  All  flights  leaving  US  were  cleared 
by  US  Customs  inspectors  for  compliance 
with  law  (including  no  presence  of  arms). 
NHAO  procedures  and  controls  were  dis- 
cussed repeatedly  with  Congressional  com- 


mltteet,  GAD,  State  Department  Inspector 
General. 

GAO  CRITICISIf  8 

GAO  finds  no  fraud  or  wrongdoing;  it 
states  that  controls  were  insufficient  to 
monitcr  all  transactions.  Because  of  con- 
straints Congress  imposed,  NHAO  was  sub- 
ject to  legal  and  diplomatic  sanctions  that 
prevented  US  Government  personnel  from- 
watching  every  step  of  every  transaction. 
However.  NHAO  devised  a  monitoring  net- 
work that  would  satisfy  a  prudent  adminis- 
trator. 

NHAO  detected  $80,000  in  false  claims 
(0.29%  of  the  appropriated  funds).  GAO 
notes  that  NHAO  recovered  these  funds  or 
offset  them  against  subsequent  purchases. 

NHAO  paid  suppliers  after  goods  were  de- 
livered. Payments  often  went  to  suppliers' 
Miami  bank  accounts,  completing  the  trans- 
action. GAO  believes  that  NHAO  should  ac- 
count lor  suppliers'  use  of  these  funds.  The 
State  Department  believes  the  suppliers' 
use  of  their  revenue  is  their  own  business. 

Mr.  ROWLAND  of  Connecticut.  Mr. 
Speaker,  approximately  2  years  ago 
when  I  had  my  first  opportunity  to 
vote  on  aid  to  the  Contras,  I  ap- 
proached the  whole  issue  very  objec- 
tively. I  listened  to  the  arguments 
from  both  sides;  as  a  matter  of  fact.  I 
listened  to  one  of  our  colleagues  who 
returned  from  Central  America  and 
told  UE  quite  clearly:  If  we  did  not  aid 
the  Contras,  Mr.  Ortega  would  begin 
negotiations  with  the  United  States, 
he  would  begin  negotiations  with  the 
Contras,  he  would  work  to  find  some 
peaceful  solutions. 

I  thought  we  should  give  Mr.  Ortega 
the  benefit  of  the  doubt,  and  it  was  at 
that  t<ime.  2  years  ago.  that  I  did  not 
support  aid  to  the  Contras.  I  truly  be- 
lieved we  needed  to  try  some  of  those 
options. 

Well.  Mr.  Speaker,  and  my  friends, 
what  we  have  seen  is  the  fact  that  the 
pressure  has  not  worked  with  Mr. 
Ortega.  When  we  did  not  aid  the  Con- 
tras the  first  thing  that  Mr.  Ortega 
did  w»s  go  to  the  Soviet  Union  for  eco- 
nomic and  military  aid.  Soon  thereaf- 
ter, wlhen  we  did  give  aid  to  the  Con- 
tras. we  saw  Mr.  Ortega  come  to  the 
United  States  and  begin  to  try  to  work 
with  the  American  people  to  buildup 
some  public  record. 

The  fact  remains  that  over  the  past 
5  or  6  years  there  has  been  tremen- 
dous movement  of  Soviet  military 
equipment  in  Nicaragua.  In  the  first  5 
years,  from  1980  to  1985,  some  600  to 
700  million  dollars'  worth  of  military 
hardware;  and  in  1986  alone,  an  addi- 
tional $600  million  in  military  aid. 

We  see  HIND  attack  helicopters;  we 
see  rocket  launchers;  we  see  light 
tanks,  we  see  transport  helicopters;  we 
see  transport  planes;  we  see  T-55 
tanks;  we  see  howitzers;  we  see  sur- 
face-to-air missile  launchers. 
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We  see  other  gun  howitzers,  we  see 
more  and  more  military  armaments 
coming  in  daily. 


I  have  to  aslc  the  question.  What  is 
the  interest  of  the  Soviet  Union  in 
Nicaragua?  We  have  to  answer  that 
question  today  with  the  action  that  we 
take  today. 

Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Torres]. 

Mr.  TORRES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  re- 
turned early  Tuesday  morning  from  a 
fact-finding  trip  to  Nicaragua  and  El 
Salvador.  I  was  invited  to  be  part  of  a 
delegation  headed  by  Congressman 
George  Crockett,  the  new  chairman 
of  the  Western  Hemisphere  Affairs 
Subcommittee.  In  Nicaragua,  we  met 
with  Vice  President  Ramirez,  the 
Chief  of  Military  Intelligence,  the  fi- 
nance and  foreign  affairs  ministers, 
political  opposition  leaders,  private 
businessmen,  labor  leaders,  church 
leaders,  and  human  rights  advocates. 

I  came  away  with  the  feeling  that 
somewhere  in  the  middle  of  the  vari- 
ous testimony  we  received  from  these 
individuals,  is  the  truth.  I  believe  that 
it  is  important  for  us  to  understand 
that  there  cannot  be  short-term  solu- 
tions for  a  situation  which  is  complex 
and  conflictive  and  which  should  be 
analyzed  in  its  historical  and  local  con- 
text. 

The  opposition  leaders  we  met  with 
in  Nicaragua  anxiously  asked  us  why 
we  keep  funding  the  Contras.  They  ap- 
pealed to  us  to  stop  the  funding,  to 
stop  creating  the  basis  for  the  people 
to  rally  to  the  Sandinistas,  which  is  an 
understandable  nationalistic  reaction. 
The  current  American  policy  of  fund- 
ing the  Contras  only  serves  to  exacer- 
bate a  situation  whereby  we  are  actu- 
ally helping  the  Nicaraguan  Govern- 
ment enforce  repression.  The  Sandi- 
nistas tell  us  that  the  country  is  in 
state  of  emergency,  that  they  are  en- 
gaged in  a  war.  Because  of  this,  they 
justify  repressive  policies  taken 
against  the  so-called  revolution.  Why 
must  we  continue  to  throw  money  at  a 
war  that,  according  to  experts  in  the 
Pentagon,  cannot  be  won?  Why  we  are 
wasting  taxpayers  money  on  an  inef- 
fective fighting  force.  It  is  wrong  to 
continue  a  failed  policy. 

Rather,  we  should  support  and  en- 
courage bilateral,  regional,  and  hemi- 
spheric negotiated  settlement  agree- 
ments. We  must  trust  our  sister  na- 
tions in  Latin  America.  We  must  have 
a  better  confidence  in  our  ability  to 
verify  a  treaty  agreement  and  protect 
U.S.  security  interests  in  the  region. 
Our  principles  for  democracy,  respect 
for  self-determination,  and  negotiated 
peace  and  security  for  all  should  be 
our  guide  for  a  formulation  of  sound 
policy. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Virginia  [Mr.  Daniel]. 

Mr.  DANIEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  this  resolution.  Earlier 
today  a  news  commentator  said  that 
today  is  the  beginning  of  the  end  for 


the  Contras.  If  we  abandon  the  free- 
dom fighters  in  Nicaragua,  it  is  the  be- 
ginning of  the  end  of  freedom  for  not 
only  the  people  of  Nicaragua,  but  for 
Central  America. 

We  can  debate,  for  a  period  of 
weeks,  whether  the  United  States 
should  have  been  involved  in  providing 
aid  to  those  who  oppose  communism 
in  Nicaragua.  We  could  go  into  ex- 
haustive pros  and  cons  as  to  whether 
such  aid  should  have  taken  place,  or 
what  its  terms  should  have  been. 
But  the  time  for  this  is  long  past. 
We  have  been,  and  we  are.  providing 
such  aid.  And  I  submit  to  the  Members 
there  are  two  key  pledges  we  owe  our 
constituents  and  the  country  as  we 
debate  providing  further  aid. 

The  first  is  that  not  one  group  of 
people  anywhere  in  the  world  should 
be  left  in  the  lurch  by  the  United 
States.  Since  World  War  II,  literally 
millions  of  people— both  as  nations, 
and  as  ethnic  groups,  have  allied 
themselves  with  us.  only  to  be  aban- 
doned. 

Ask  the  Hungarians,  or  the  people  of 
the  Baltic  States,  or  some  of  the 
Kachin  Tribes  of  Burma,  or  the  Meo 
or  Montagnards  of  Souheast  Asia,  or 
the  Kurds— ask  them  whether  they 
wished  that  they  had  listened  to 
American  blandishments,  implying  as- 
sistance in  helping  them  gain  their 
peace  and  freedom. 

We  can  no  longer  allow  our  country 
to  be  a  "fair-weather"  friend.  Once 
embarked  on  a  course  where  other 
people  are  at  risk,  we  must  discipline 
ourselves  to  follow  through  to  victory. 
The  second  thing  we  owe  ourselves  is 
not  to  create  conditions  where  our 
worst  fears  become  our  only  national 
option. 

In  El  Salvador,  the  democratically 
elected  government  is  defending  itself 
with  minimal  United  States  participa- 
tion. There  are  only  55  U.S.  trainers 
allowed  in  the  country.  And  the  Sandi- 
nistas have  been  so  busy  countering 
their  own  resistance  and  revolutionar- 
ies that  their  stated  goals  of  exporting 
Marxist  revolution  from  Nicaragua  to 
their  neighbors  have  been  frustrated. 
Let's  not  allow  them  to  achieve  their 
goals  by  reneging  on  our  promise  to 
the  freedom  fighters. 

We  cannot  be  seen  to  be  a  fickle  and 
inconsistent  ally.  The  people  of  El  Sal- 
vador, Nicaragua,  Honduras,  and 
Costa  Rica  deserve  better  than  that, 
as  do  the  people  of  the  United  States. 
Despite  the  investigations  which  are 
presently  under  way.  there  are  certain 
facts  which  are  as  true  today  as  they 
were  a  year  ago,  6  months  ago. 

Nothing  has  changed,  insofar  as  the 
problems— and  potentially  worse  prob- 
lems—in Central  America  are  con- 
cerned. Nicaragua  remains  a  Marxist 
state,  and  the  Sandinistas  remain  de- 
termined to  continue  consolidation  of 
their  hold  on  this  nation,  which  has 
already  suffered  far  too  much.  They 


continue  to  foment  trouble  in  neigh- 
boring countries.  They  continue  to 
proclaim  their  unity  with  Eastern  bloc 
nations. 

And  they  continue  to  be  a  threat  to 
democracy  in  Central  and  South 
America,  and  even  to  North  American 
States. 

I  plead  with  all  our  colleagues 
present  today  that  they  not  permit 
their  good  judgment  and  better  in- 
stincts to  be  clouded  by  what  may 
have  happened  half  a  world  away.  Let 
us  instead  view  realistically  what  is 
happening  in  Nicaragua  today,  and 
what  awaits  us  in  the  future,  if  we 
deny  aid  to  those  who  will  oppose 
Marxist  totalitarianism  in  our  stead. 

There  is  no  place  to  which  we  can 
run  from  our  own  southern  Iwrder. 
We  cannot  sacrifice  anyone  else,  any 
further  group,  who  is  allied  with  us  in 
the  name  of  freedom. 

It  disturbs  me  greatly  to  hear  the  re- 
peated allegations  that  the  freedom 
fighters  cannot  win.  This  is  the  same 
kind  of  attitude  that  was  being  dis- 
played 2  years  ago  in  trying  to  scuttle 
the  democratically  elected  government 
in  El  Salvador.  All  we  heard  then  was 
that  it  made  no  sense  to  help  the  El 
Salvadoreans  because  quote  "every- 
body knew"  that  the  Marxist  guerril- 
las would  win.  While  we're  standing 
here  debating  this  resolution,  there 
are  over  10,000  freedom  fighters  in 
small  infiltration  teams  operating  over 
one-half  of  the  area  of  Nicaragua. 
They  have  recently  shot  down  a  Soviet 
HIND  helicopter,  the  most  feared 
weapon  provided  to  the  Marxists  by 
the  Cubans  and  the  Soviets.  All  they 
need  from  us,  in  order  to  win.  is  en- 
couragement and  equipment. 

I  am  strongly  opposed  to  commu- 
nism, and  will  therefore  vote  against 
this  resolution.  I  would  ask  my  col- 
leagues if  it  makes  any  sense  to  spend 
$300  billion  a  year  to  contain  commu- 
nism in  other  parts  of  the  world,  while 
we  allow  it  to  flourish  on  our  doorstep. 

Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  [Mr.  StokesI. 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 175. 

The  meaning  of  our  vote  today  will 
be  in  the  message  it  sends  to  the  ad- 
ministration. 

I  know  what  I  think  the  message 
should  be.  That  message  is:  Your 
policy  is  losing  support  because  many 
in  Congress  don't  believe  you. 

For  example,  we  were  told  in  1985 
and  1986  that  the  Contras  were  desti- 
tute and  about  to  disintegrate.  Oliver 
North  may  have  raised  as  much  as  $50 
million  for  the  Contras  in  that  same 
period. 

We  were  told  that  there  was  no  evi- 
dence that  other  countries  provided 
support  for  the  Contras.  Not  only  was 
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there  such  support,  key  administra- 
tion witnesses  knew  of  that  support. 

Twice  the  Intelligence  Committee 
looked  into  allegations  of  Oliver 
North's  Contra  supply  operations. 
Both  times  we  were  assured  that  those 
allegations  were  false.  Now  adminis- 
tration officials  say  that  "everybody 
knew"  North  was  helping  the  Contras. 

We  were  told  that  UNO  was  a  genu- 
ine Contra  unification  effort  that 
would  exercise  overall  political  and 
military  control.  Not  only  was  it  total- 
ly a  construct  of  the  State  E>epart- 
ment  and  CIA.  today  it  is  in  shambles. 

Then,  we  were  told  that  U.S.  aid 
would  soon  show  dramatic  results  in 
the  field.  We  are  being  told  that 
today.  Yet  that  is  the  biggest  fabrica- 
tion of  all.  The  Contras  may  bomb  a 
few  more  powerlines  or  attack  another 
military  outpost,  but  the  basic  truth  is 
that  theirs  is  a  guerrilla  war.  It  is  a 
long  war  of  attrition  that  will  not  be 
won  by  a  military  victory.  The  Contras 
can  only  prevail  if  they  win  the  minds 
and  hearts  of  the  Nicaraguan  people. 
They  have  not  done  so  in  5  years  of 
guerrilla  struggle.  I  am  not  convinced 
they  will  ever  become  a  political  force 
capable  of  toppling  the  Sandinistas. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  that  members 
of  the  Intelligence  Committee  always 
knew  they  were  getting  a  sales  pitch 
on  Contra  aid.  Success  was  always  just 
around  the  comer;  its  arrival  was  de- 
layed not  by  anjrthing  the  Contras 
said  or  did.  nor  by  their  lack  of  sup- 
port within  Nicaragua— but  always  by 
lack  of  financial  support  from  the 
Congress.  Well,  we  now  know  they  had 
financial  support  from  other  sources— 
and  it  didn't  help. 

The  failure  of  administration  policy 
in  Central  America  has  several 
causes — its  shallow  ideological  under- 
pinning, its  unpopularity  here  at 
home,  and  its  myopic  focus.  Just  as 
important,  hard  facts  were  so  sub- 
merged by  the  outpouring  of  incom- 
plete, misleading,  and  sometimes  false 
information  that  future  presentations 
on  the  Contra  issue  can  be  guaranteed 
to  receive  a  critical  reception. 

I  urge  an  "aye"  vote  on  this  resolu- 
tion. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  such  time  as  he  may 
consume  to  the  gentleman  from  Arizo- 
na [Mr.  Rhodes]. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  resolution  before  the 
House. 

Mr.  Speaker.  orKe  again  Congress  is  debat- 
ing whether  to  continue,  suspend,  or  cut  off 
our  support  to  the  Nicaraguan  counterrevolu- 
lionaries,  or  Contras.  Once  again,  the  specif- 
ics of  American  foreign  policy  are  the  subject 
of  debate  in  this  body.  Once  again,  the  stated 
policy  of  this  country— supporting  the  Contras 
in  order  to  pressure  the  Sandinista  govern- 
ment of  Nicaragua  to  grant  to  its  citizens 
basic  freedoms — is  being  challenged  with  at>- 
sohrteiy  rw  alternative  policy  being  offered. 


But  leaving  aside  questions  of  policy  and 
questions  of  the  motivation  of  those  who  chal- 
lenge our  policy,  once  again  this  Congress  is 
threatening  to  renege  on  commitments  made 
to  people  who  have  risked  all  in  reliance  on 
(IS  and  our  word. 

This  is  not  new  for  the  United  States.  Re- 
T^ettatjly,  we've  done  this  before.  On  page 
E1034  of  the  Congressional  Record  of 
March  11,  1975,  is  reprinted  a  letter  from  a 
Vietnam  veteran  to  his  Congressman,  ex- 
pressing his  concern  about  the  proposed 
OJtoff  of  aid  to  the  Republic  of  Vietnam.  In  his 
letter,  the  writer  speaks  of  commitment,  the 
oommitment  of  the  United  States  to  the 
people  of  South  Vietnam  to  assist  them  and 
to  stand  by  them  until  they  were  strortg 
enough  to  carry  their  burden  alone,  and  the 
commitment  of  those  people  to  carry  on  the 
struggle  until  the  mutual  goals  of  the  United 
States  and  Vietnam  were  achieved.  The  writer 
also  expressed  concern  about  the  fate  of 
those  Vietnamese  people  who  made  that 
commitment  were  we  to  go  tiack  on  our  word 
and  withdraw  our  support.  We  all  know  what 
happened.  We  know  what  Congress  did  atxsut 
our  commitment  and  we  know  what  happened 
to  South  Vietnam  and  the  people  who  relied 
on  us. 

There  are  great  similarities  between  the 
debate  in  1975  and  1987.  Again,  as  with  Viet- 
nam, there  is  real  reluctance  to  talk  about  the 
resistance  in  Nicaragua  in  terms  which  carry 
the  image  of  people,  of  human  beings.  We 
refer  simply  to  Contras.  We  dont  speak  of 
them  as  being  people  or  even  as  soldiers.  We 
don't  speak  of  them  as  husbands,  sons  and 
fathers,  as  people  who  left  their  homes  to 
appose  an  oppressive  regime,  or  as  people 
Who  are  risking  their  lives  for  basic  freedoms. 
The  only  Contras  who  are  granted  human 
characteristics  are  those  who  are  alleged  to 
heve  been  involved  in  illegal  acts  or  atrocities. 
The  rest  are  a  faceless,  nameless,  formless 
amorphous  mass  of  Contras. 

But  that  is  not  what  they  are.  They  are 
people,  they  are  husbands,  sons  and  fathers, 
they  are  human  t>eings  making  a  commitment 
to  fight  for  the  freedom  of  their  country  based 
in  part  on  their  t)elief  that  the  United  States  is 
supporting  them  and  will  help  them  until  they 
can  stand  on  their  own. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  the  author  of  the  letter  I 
referred  to  eariier.  I  was  as  advisor  to  the  Vi- 
etnamese military  in  1969  and  1970,  at  the 
start  of  Vietnamization.  The  sole  job  of  the  ad- 
visor at  that  time  was  to  convince  our  counter- 
parts that  as  they  assumed  responsibility  for 
prosecution  of  the  war,  the  United  States  of 
America  would  stand  behind  them. 

When  I  wrote  that  letter  in  1975,  I  was  in 
agony.  My  country  was  backing  out  of  its  com- 
mitment to  the  people  whom  I  helped  con- 
vince to  rely  on  us,  and  my  country  was 
making  a  liar  out  of  me. 

Are  we  going  to  repeat  our  history?  Once 
again  are  we  going  to  pull  the  rug  out  from 
isider  the  feet  of  brave  people  whom  we  have 
eeked  to  rely  on  us,  and  who  have  relied  on 
UB,  to  their  peril?  Our  word  is  at  stake  here, 
but  more  importantly,  the  lives  of  people, 
ODunterrevolutionaries,  soldiers,  fathers,  hus- 
bands, and  sons  are  at  stake.  Stop  calling 
them  Contras.  Call  them  what  they  are — 
people,  soldiers,  family  men,  counterrevolu- 


tionaries. Put  a  face  on  them,  and  a  nan>e. 
Then  ask  yourselves — wfutt  happens  to  them 
if  we  go  back  on  our  word?  Where  do  they 
go?  ^Mhat  do  they  do?  What  happens  to  their 
families?  Will  they  ever  enjoy  the  freedoms 
that  are  so  dear  to  us? 

Don't  put  me  in  agony  again.  Remember 
what  we  did  to  the  people  of  South  Vietnam. 

Thee  vote. 

Mr.  Speaker,  ur>der  leave  to  Include  extra- 
neous matter,  I  include  with  my  remarks,  page 
El 034  of  the  Congressional  Record  of 
March  11,  1975: 

Aid  to  South  Vietnam 
Mr.  Rhodes.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  has  been 
considerable  discussion  about  the  pros  and 
cons  qf  our  program  of  helping  the  South 
Vietnamese.  Many  of  the  arguments  have 
generated  more  heat  than  light. 

I  have  received  a  letter  from  a  person  who 
knows  firsthand  the  rationale  for  our  assist- 
ance in  Vietnam.  He  was  one  of  these  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  American  young  men 
who  spent  time  there.  I  believe  that  he  has 
expressed  the  real  commitment  that  we 
have  rnade  to  the  brave,  freedom-loving 
people  in  this  Asian  land.  I  am  hopeful  that 
my  colleagues  will  take  time  to  read  this 
personal  account,  which  is  a  reflection  of 
the  overall  commitment  our  Government 
has  made,  but  which  now  seems  to  be  near 
abrogation  by  inaction  of  the  Congress. 

The  source  of  this  letter  is  one  in  which  I 
have  great  faith,  as  to  its  accuracy  and  sin- 
cerity. The  writer  is  my  son.  Jay.  Text  of 
the  letlter  is  as  follows: 

KiLLIAN  &  Legg, 
Mesa.  AZ,  March  4.  1975. 
Hon.  John  J.  Rhodes. 
Congrtssman  of  the  United  States. 
Washington,  DC. 

DeaS  Dad:  I'm  becoming  quite  concerned 
with  the  attitude  of  the  Congress  concern- 
ing continuing  aid  to  South  Viet  Nam.  I 
think  there  are  some  factors  involved  that 
have  been  forgotten  or  not  considered. 

Leaving  aside  the  question  of  a  "national 
commitment",  I  am  concerned  alxiut  person- 
al commitments— millions  of  them. 

Thefe  were  bstsically  two  periods  of  time 
in  which  we  asked  for  commitments  from 
the  Vietnamese.  The  first  was  when  we  were 
building  up  our  forces  in  the  middle  60's. 
and  our  request  was  basically  that  the  gov- 
ernment of  Viet  Nam  just  hang  on.  and  we 
would  fight  the  war  for  them  while  training 
them  to  take  over  the  responsibility.  We  all 
know  that  as  time  went  on  the  United 
States  did  more  and  more  of  the  fighting, 
while  the  Vietnamese  seemed  to  require 
more  and  more  training. 

The  second  period  was  what  we  knew  of  as 
"Vietnamization."  I  was  in  the  country 
when  Vietnamization  really  began  to  take 
hold,  |n  1969  and  1970.  Our  message  to  our 
Vietnamese  counterparts  changed  from  "Let 
us  do  It "  to  "We  cant  do  it,'  "We  don't  have 
it,"  "You'll  have  to  make  do, "  "There  are  no 
U.S.  assets  available, "  and  "No."  It  was  a 
difficult,  dangerous,  trying,  frustrating 
time.  The  American  field  and  company 
grade  officers  understood  the  program 
better  than  most  general  grade  officers.  It 
cost  lives. 

But,  most  importantly,  it  required  com- 
mitments, first  on  our  part  and  then  on  the 
part  of  the  Vietnamese. 

The  United  States  told  our  allies,  at  the 
Summit  level,  in  effect,  if  you  will  take  over 
the  burden  of  fighting  this  war  so  that  we 
can  gat  our  troops  out,  we  will  negotiate  the 


l)est  settlement  for  you  we  can.  buy  you  as 
much  time  as  we  can,  and  support  you  with 
materiel  and  assistance.  This  was  easy  to 
pledge  on  the  strategic  level. 

On  the  local  level,  we  were  standing  face 
to  face  with  Province  Chiefs,  police  officials. 
Regional  Force  and  Popular  Force  soldiers. 
Peoples'  Self-Defense  Force  volunteers. 
Rural  Self-Development  Force  cadre.  Na- 
tional Police  Field  Forces  personnel,  govern- 
ment of  Viet  Nam  elected  officials,  and  civil- 
ian bureaucrats,  as  well  as  their  army,  and 
telling  them  not  to  give  up.  and  not  to  go 
over;  that  we  would  complete  their  equip- 
ping and  training,  and  see  to  it  that  they 
would  not  lack  for  support  in  their  continu- 
ing fight.  We  were  going  home  but  we  would 
not  forget  and  would  not  allow  them  to  be 
forgotten. 

In  August  of  1970.  there  were  hamlet  and 
village  level  elections  held  throughout 
South  Viet-Nam.  Many  thousands  of  Ameri- 
cans were  involved  in  reassurances  to  pro- 
spective candidates  in  these  elections  that 
the  United  States  would  remain  committed 
to  the  Republic  of  Viet-Nam.  Many  Viet- 
namese committed  themselves  to  those  elec- 
tions based  on  those  assurances,  and  many 
of  them  are  now  dead,  because  of  that  com- 
mitment. 

It  was  my  experience  that  the  American 
soldier  and  his  officers  understood  Vietnam- 
ization quite  well  and  helped  to  implement 
it  ably.  The  fact  that  the  soldier  may  have 
been  motivated  more  by  the  desire  to  gel 
home  than  anything  else  does  not  detract 
from  the  fact  that  Vietnamization  could  not 
have  worked  without  his  personal  involve- 
ment and  commitment.  It  was  that  involve- 
ment and  commitment  which  produced  the 
cooperation  of  the  Vietnamese  themselves, 
without  which  Vietnamization  could  never 
have  worked,  for  many  long,  agonizing,  hor- 
rible months  the  Vietnamese  were  most  un- 
cooperative. They  finally  became  coopera 
tive  and  committed  to  the  program  when 
they  realized  that  we  were  serious  about  (a) 
getting  out  and  (b)  keeping  them  in.  Thi.s 
was  accomplished  by  continuous.  con.stant. 
personal  assurance  to  the  Vietnamese  in  the 
field  by  the  Americans  in  the  field. 

In  short,  there  are  literally  thousands  of 
Americans  who  are  personally  committed  to 
specific  Vietnamese  individuals  who  have  in 
turn  committed  themselves  based  upon  the 
word  of  those  Americans.  I  am  less  con- 
cerned, however,  with  the  breaking  of  the 
word  of  thousands  of  Americans  than  I  am 
with  the  effect  on  those  who  relied  on  our 
word.  Literally  tens  of  thousands  of  South 
Vietnamese  are  now  under  arms  or  working 
for  the  government  of  Viet-Nam  who  would 
otherwise  not  have  been  had  we  not  con- 
vinced them  of  our  commitment.  It  is  not 
dramatization  to  say  that  we  placed  them  in 
harm's  way  by  asking  them  to  make  that 
commitment.  I  have  personally  seen  the  re- 
sults of  the  commitment  when  the  Viet 
Cong  came  into  the  picture,  it  is  most  un- 
pleasant. 

More  is  at  stake  than  $300,000,000.  or  the 
nature  of  President  Thieus  regime.  In  this 
war.  policy  was  very  much  formulated  and 
promulgated  by  the  men  in  the  field;  turn- 
ing the  war  over  to  the  Vietnamese  would 
never  have  worked  if  those  men  had  not 
made  it  work  by  convincing  their  counter- 
parts that,  with  our  help,  it  would  work. 
Our  personal  commitment  and  word,  and 
their  lives,  are  at  stake  now. 

I  hope  that  your  colleagues  will  consider 
these  additional  factors  in  their  delibera- 
tions. 

Sincerely, 

John  J.  Rhodes  III. 


Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  yield  1  minute  to  the  gen- 
tleman   from    Ohio    [Mr.    Donald   E. 

T  TT  K"  ITTtf  ^  1 

Mr.  EKDNALD  E.  LUKENS.  Mr. 
Si>eaker,  during  the  debate  in  May 
1984  about  military  assistance  to  El 
Salvador  a  familiar  cry  was  wringing 
out  from  the  same  people  who  are 
trying  to  cut  off  funds  to  the  demo- 
cratic freedom  fighters  in  Nicaragua. 
They  were  wrong  then  and  they  are 
wrong  now. 

A  gentleman  from  Massachusetts: 
"The  situation  in  El  Salvador  will  con- 
tinue to  deteriorate.  And  it  may  not  be 
too  long  before  American  boys  are 
sent  to  El  Salvador  to  pay  the  price 
for  our  failure  today.  "  Wrong  then, 
wrong  now. 

A  gentleman  from  New  York;  "It 
seems  to  me  that  one  sure  fire  way  for 
communism  to  continue  in  El  Salvador 
is  for  us  to  give  military  aid. "  Wrong 
then,  wrong  now. 

A  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania: 
"No  one  in  Congress  wants  to  see  a 
communist  victory  in  El  Salvador,  but 
that  is  exactly  what  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration's policy  will  bring  if  pur- 
sued.'  Wrong  then,  wrong  now. 

A  gentleman  from  Massachusetts: 
"If  we  maintain  our  present 
course  *  •  '  and  U.S.  soldiers  will, 
sooner  or  later,  be  called  upon  to  fight 
in  another  unpopular  and  unwinnable 
war."  Wrong  then,  wrong  now. 

A  gentleman  from  New  York:  "We 
do  not  need  a  policy  of  more  military 
aid:  we  need  a  policy  that  stresses  ne- 
gotiations, not  a  military  solution." 
Wrong  now.  wrong  then. 
Why  help  communism? 
Why  such  a  rush  to  stop  freedom  in 
Nicaragua? 

Vote  no  for  peace  and  freedom  in 
Central  America. 

In  one  of  the  classics  of  Greek  my- 
thology, the  "Odyssey. "  Ulysses  was 
tempted  by  sirens  of  false  prophecy. 
For  the  good  of  his  men  and  his  coun- 
try he  did  not  listen  and  continued  his 
glorious    journey.    Today    in    Central 
America,  there  is  a  glorious  journey 
taking  place  from  Communist  dictator- 
ships, to  democracies.  Just  as  the  lib- 
eral sirens  of  false  prophecy  tried  to 
wreck   the   journey   of   democracy   in 
1984  urging  Congress  to  adandon  the 
Reagan  doctrine  in  El  Salvador.  Once 
again  we  hear  wales  of  Soviet  appease- 
ment and  abandonment  of  the  free- 
dom fighters  in  Nicaragua.  I  will  not 
listen  to  these  sirens  of  false  prophecy 
and  allow  the  fragile  ship  of  democra- 
cy in  Central  America  to  sink  on  the 
underwater  shoals  of  congressional  ap- 
peasement and  surrender  to  commu- 
nism   in    Central    America.    One    of 
America's  greatest  defenders  of  liberty 
and  freedom.  Patrick  Henry  once  said: 
It  is  natural  for  man  to  indulge  in  the  illu- 
sion of  hope.  We  are  apt  to  shut  our  eyes 
against  a  painful  truth,  and  listen  to  the 
"Song  of  the  Siren"  till  she  transforms  us 


into  t)easts.  Is  this  the  part  of  wise  men,  en- 
gaged in  a  great  and  arduous  struggle  for 
liberty?  Are  we  disposed  to  the  number  of 
those,  having  eyes,  see  not,  and  having  ears, 
hear  not.  the  things  which  so  clearly  con- 
cern their  temporal  salvation?  For  my  part, 
whatever  anguish  of  spirit  it  may  cost,  I  am 
willing  to  know  the  whole  truth:  to  know 
the  worst,  and  to  provide  for  it. 

So  please  join  me  today  and  vote  for 
liberty  and  freedom  in  Central  Amer- 
ica. A  vote  of  "no"  today  is  a  vote  for 
freedom  and  liberty.  A  "yes"  vote 
today  is  a  vote  for  appeasement  to 
Soviet  expansionism. 

Why  help  communism? 

Why  such  a  rush  to  stop  freedom  in 
Nicaragua? 

Vote  "no"  against  the  moratorium, 
for  peace  and  freedom  in  Central 
America. 

□  1550 

Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tlewoman    from     Connecticut     [Mrs. 

Mrs.  KENNELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  in  support  of  a  moratorium  on  aid 
to  the  Nicaraguan  Contras.  Our  ef- 
forts to  aid.  and  arm,  and  back,  and 
fund  the  Contras  have  been  little 
short  of  disastrous.  Now  is  the  time  to 
stop.  Today,  we  should  abandon  this 
failed  policy. 

I  understand  and  share  the  very 
grave  concerns  that  exist  about  a 
Communist  threat  in  this  region.  I  can 
sympathize  with  those  who  feel  that 
Nicaragua  has  somehow  become  free- 
doms  last  bastion.  I  share  the  distaste 
with  which  so  many  view  the  abuses  of 
the  Sandinista  regime.  And  I  acknowl- 
edge the  frustration  many  feel  with  a 
search  for  peace  that  has  been  loi\g, 
hard,  and  largely  unrewarding. 

But  even  more.  I  am  embarrassed: 
embarrassed  that  we  continue  to 
throw  good  money  after  bad;  embar- 
rassed that  we  have  allied  ourselves 
with  those  who  abuse  human  rights; 
embarrassed  that  members  of  our 
Government  should  openly  espouse 
the  overthrow  of  a  sovereign  nation 
with  whom  we  have  diplomatic  rela- 
tions: and  embarrassed  that  this  trage- 
dy should  become  so  entangled  with 
scandal  and  corruption. 

The  arguments  of  those  who  oppose 
this  moratorium  are  circular.  The  way 
to  peace,  they  say.  is  through  further 
military  aid.  Yes.  they  say.  we  are  in 
favor  of  negotiations— but  those  nego- 
tiations must  be  accompanied  by  con- 
tinued funding  for  the  Contras.  Mr. 
Speaker,  1  do  not  believe  that  our 
Nation  would  ever  negotiate  at  the 
point  of  a  gun.  and  I  do  not  believe  the 
Sandinistas  will  either.  The  argument 
is  bankrupt. 

Today,  we  should  send  a  clear  mes- 
sage to  the  administration  that  sup- 
porting the  Contras  was  bad  policy 
and  remains  bad  policy.  We  can  do 
this  by  imposing  this  moratorium  on 
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money  to  the  rebels,  by  demanding  a 
full  ■ooounting,  and  by  throwing  our 
stlU-oonskienible  influence  and  pres- 
tige behind  a  negotiated  settlement. 

Mr.  Speaker,  those  of  us  in  the 
House  disacree  on  many  things,  but  I 
believe  we  are  all  sincere  in  our  hope 
for  peace  in  Central  America.  The  crit- 
ical ln0n>dit>nt  for  n<>ar<> — t.hp  nnf>  wp 


eit  of  Latin  America  on  the  questions  of  the 
importance  of  democracy  to  internal  recon- 
ciliation and  regional  peace,  the  Contadora 
negotiations,  the  struggle  of  the  Nicaraguan 
Democratic  Resistance,  the  Sandinista 
threat  to  regional  security,  and  the  Sandi- 
nista t>etrayal  of  the  popular  revolution  of 
19^79. 

ON  the  importance  of  democracy 


"Deniocracy  helps  unit  out  people.  .  .  . 

"l  know  of  no  case  in  which  democratic 
govemsients  have  waged  or  declared  war  on 
one  another;  or  in  which  they  have  demo- 
craticaVy  gathered  and  elected  goverrunents 
and  then  those  governments  have  l>egun 
fightint  or  creating  conflicts  with  others. 
Therefore,  democracy  has  also  l>ecome  a 
tool  of  our  people."— President  Jose  Samey 
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violating  the  rights  of  the  Nicaraguan 
people,  and  this  is  taking  us  into  a  difficult 
situation  to  overcome.""— President  Jose 
Azcona  of  Honduras,  Diario  Las  Americas. 
November  19,  1986. 

"In  Panama  the  true  situation  was  made 
very  clear.  Twelve  Latin  American  foreign 
ministers,  four  Central  American  countries, 
supported  the  prompt  signing  of  the  acta 


""I  generally  .  .  .  and  Ecuadorean  journal- 
ists representing  the  international  press 
know  me  rather  well,  know  that  I  am  very 
careful  about  certain  things,  for  example  in 
expressing  opinions  atwut  internal  or  exter- 
nal politics  of  other  countries.  But  my  point 
of  view  in  relation  to  Nicaragua  is  very 
clear.  In  Nicaragua,  everybody  intervenes. 
We  are  not  wearing  liandages  over  our 
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doran  democracy,  aggression  which  has  con- 
verted Nicaragua  into  a  sanctuary  for  the 
Salvadoran  terrorists  of  the  FMLN/FDR."— 
President  Duarte  of  El  Salvador,  memoran- 
dum used  by  President  Duarte  in  his  meet- 
ing with  the  Contadora/Support  Group 
Foreign  Ministers.  January  20,  1987. 

"The  struggle  for  national  lit>eration  of  a 
Central   American   country   resulted   in   Its 
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money  to  the  rebels,  by  demanding  a 
full  mooountlng,  and  by  throwing  our 
stfll-eonslderable  influence  and  pres- 
tige behind  a  negotiated  settlement. 

Mr.  Speaker,  those  of  us  in  the 
House  disagree  on  many  things,  but  I 
believe  we  are  all  sincere  in  our  hope 
for  peace  in  Central  America.  The  crit- 
ical ingredient  for  peace— the  one  we 
are  lacking  today— is  a  peace  settle- 
ment. I  believe  that  is  obtainable  if 
and  only  if  we  cut  off  funds  to  the 
Contras.  I  urge  all  my  colleagues  to 
support  this  moratorium. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  yield  1  minute  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  DornanI. 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  want  to  put  in  a  fascinating 
compilation  of  remarks  by  all  of  the 
Presidents  who  have  all  been  duly 
elected  into  office  in  the  four  democ- 
racies that  surround  the  Communist 
dictatorship  of  Nicaragua.  Col.  Ollie 
North  has  been  mentioned  very  fre- 
quently here,  so  I  would  like  to  put  in 
the  remarks  that  he  made  at  his  first 
speech  after  coming  back  from  the 
Middle  East  last  May  so  we  have  in 
the  historical  debate  what  Colonel 
North  actually  says  about  Central 
America. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  also  asking  for  a 
5-minute  special  order  to  ex  post  facto 
talk  down  what  I  will  not  have  the 
time  to  do  today.  What  we  are  talking 
about  here  is  Communist  equipment 
in  our  hemisphere;  Communist  air- 
fields; Communist  radar  facilities, 
Cuban-manned;  Sandinista  Commu- 
nist port  facilities.  I  do  not  have  the 
prison  camps,  but  I  will  tonight. 

This  is  Communist  equipment,  I  tell 
my  colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle,  particularly  the  gentleman  from 
New  England  on  our  side,  the  Con- 
necticut Yankee  who  told  me  that  all 
of  us  are  responsible  for  communism 
in  Nicaragua,  just  as  we  are  in  Cuba.  I 
suppose. 

Look  at  this  equipment.  Communist 
equipment,  flying  on  the  continent  of 
North  America.  Here  is  a  picture  that 
you  freshmen,  50  of  you.  may  not  have 
seen  last  year. 

Look  at  this  suspended  priest. 
Miguel  CEscoto,  who  has  not  been 
seen  in  the  Catholic  church  in  10 
years  in  Nicaragua,  standing  here  to- 
gether with  Qadhafi  and  Ortega.  E>o 
you  guys  over  there  on  the  other  side 
of  the  aisle  know  what  has  happened 
to  Qadhafi?  Where  did  that  guy  go? 
Maybe  he  is  taking  a  little  R&R  in 
Nicaragua. 

This  Is  communism,  gentlemen,  here 
in  our  hemisphere  and  here  on  our 
continent. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit  the  material  I 
referred  to  previously  for  the  Record: 

[From  the  UJS.  Department  of  State] 

What  Latin  Ambbicaii  Leaders  Say  About 

the  srroation  ik  central  america 

Here.  In  their  own  words,  are  the  publicly 
expressed  positions  of  the  democratic  lead- 


em  of  Latin  America  on  the  questions  of  the 
importance  of  democracy  to  internal  recon- 
ciliation and  regional  peace,  the  Contadora 
negotiations,  the  struggle  of  the  Nicaraguan 
Democratic  Resistance,  the  Sandinista 
ttireat  to  regional  security,  and  the  Sandi- 
nista betrayal  of  the  popular  revolution  of 

ON  THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  DEMOCRACY 

"We  are  not  dealing  with  a  mere  border 
problem.  I  believe  it  would  be  simplistic  and 
avoiding  the  crux  of  the  problem  to  believe 
that  the  conflict  would  be  resolved  simply 
by  ensuring  calm  borders.  No.  It  is  a  much 
more  far-reaching  problem,  which  demands 
the  establishment  of  democracy  in  all 
areas."— F»resident  Oscar  Arias  of  Costa 
Rica:  La  Vanguardia  (Barcelona.  Spain). 
February  1.  1987. 

"Insurgent  movements  would  have  no  jus- 
tification ...  if  Nicaragua  had  an  authentic 
democratic  process  going  on."— President 
Joce  Azcona  of  Honduras.  Letter  to  the 
Presidents  of  the  Contadora  and  Support 
Group  Countries,  January  20.  1987. 

Reporter.  "What  is  your  position  regard- 
ing internal  Nicaraguan  problems?" 

President  Cerezo.  "We  think  that  there 
must  be  increasing  promotion  of  an  internal 
political  opening  so  that  the  Nicaraguan 
people  will  make  their  own  decisions." 

Reporter.  "Is  this  the  case  now?" 

Cerezo.  "No.  it  is  not  because,  unfortu- 
nately, regardless  of  the  explanations  and 
justifications,  the  truth  is  that  the  internal 
political  space  has  been  quite  reduced,  and 
the  possibilities  for  pluralistic  political  ac- 
tivity are  not  absolutely  clear.  I  think  there 
is  discussion  about  this  topic.  However,  we 
should  work  to  achieve  it  because  we  main- 
tain that  the  lack  of  pluralism  and  democra- 
cy leads  to  polarization  and  confrontation. 
To  the  extent  that  the  political  system  is 
closed,  the  existence  of  armed  groups  op- 
posed to  a  political  group  is  justified."— 
President  Vinicio  Cerezo  of  Guatemala. 
Guatemala  City  Radio  Television.  January 
19. 1987. 

"In  this  context,  the  foreign  ministers  ex- 
pressed their  clear  support  for  the  demo- 
cratic process  of  the  region,  given  that  its 
detelopment  calls  for  the  guarantees  within 
a  context  of  broad  participation  and  politi- 
cal pluralism  in  which  dialog  replaces  any 
alternative  of  confrontation  among  the 
countries  of  the  area  and  the  continent."— 
Joint  declaration  of  the  Foreign  Ministers 
of  El  Salvador.  Guatemala,  Costa  Rica  and 
Honduras.  January  16,  1987. 

There  are  opposing  positions,  but  democ- 
racy is  the  sole  road  leading  to  a  solution  in 
Central  America.  We  respect  the  people's 
right  to  self-determination  but  we  think 
that  only  by  practicing  democracy  will  we 
be  able  to  resolve  the  problems  and  find 
peace."— Foreign  Minister  Mario  Quinonez 
of  Guatemala,  Caracas  Television,  January 
9,  1987. 

"As  long  as  there  is  no  political  opening  in 
Nicaragua,  there  will  be  problems  in  Central 
America  ...  as  long  as  there  is  no  demo- 
cratic opening,  there  will  be  counter-revolu- 
tionaries, people  in  exile,  and  refugees."— 
President  Jose  Azcona  of  Honduras,  Press 
Conference,  January.  1987. 

"Only  if  we  endeavor  to  enable  all  peoples 
to  enjoy  democracy,  only  if  we  encourage 
the  downfall  of  all  tyrants  equally,  can  we 
prevent  the  threats  to  peace  throughout  the 
world  from  growing  in  the  Americas."— 
President  Oscar  Arias  of  Costa  Rica,  Wash- 
ington Post.  December  5,  1986. 

"I  feel  that  democracy  is  the  solution  for 
Latin  America.  .  . 


"Democracy  helps  unit  out  people.  .  .  . 
"I  know  of  no  case  in  which  democratic 
govemvients  have  waged  or  declared  war  on 
one  another:  or  In  which  they  have  demo- 
cratically gathered  and  elected  governments 
and  then  those  governments  have  begun 
fightinf  or  creating  conflicts  with  others. 
Therefore,  democracy  has  also  become  a 
tool  of  our  people."— President  Jose  Samey 
of  Bra^l  XEW  TV.  Mexico  City,  December 
5.  1986. 

"I  reiterate  here  that  to  walk  along  paths 
of  peace  in  the  Americas  and  the  Caribbean 
one  must  overcome  the  fear  of  freedom: 
freedom  and  democracy  for  development, 
freedom  and  democracy  for  justice,  freedom 
and  democracy  for  peace."— President  Oscar 
Arias  of  Costa  Rica,  "Radio  Reloj"  (San 
Jose,  Costa  Rica),  September  9.  1986. 

"There  can  be  no  peace,  even  if  the  Nica- 
raguans  throw  all  their  artillery  and  their 
helicopter  gunships  into  Lake  Managua,  if 
there  it  no  democratic  opening  in  Nicara- 
gua. The  Nicaraguan  people,  both  inside 
and  outside,  will  keep  fighting  for  their 
freedom,  and  Honduras  and  Costa  Rica  will 
keep  suffering  the  effects  of  that  strug- 
gle."—President  Oscar  Arias  of  Costa  Rica, 
speech  before  the  National  Press  Club  as  re- 
ported by  the  Washington  Post.  May  29, 
1986. 

"There  can  be  no  democracy  if  political 
parties  are  persecuted.  There  can  be  no  de- 
mocracy if  the  people's  rights  to  representa- 
tion and  decision  making  are  not  respect- 
ed."—President  Jose  Napoleon  Duarte  of  El 
Salvador.  San  Salvador  Education  Televi- 
sion. May  23.  1986. 

"We  »iust  strongly  reaffirm  our  commit- 
ment to  peace  and  our  willingness  to  con- 
tribute to  achieving  peace  through  demo- 
cratic participation.  "—President  Vinicio 
Cerezo  of  Guatemala.  Inauguration  address. 
January  14,  1986. 

ON  CONTADORA 

"If  Managua  insists  on  negotiating  with 
the  United  States,  it  will  be  displaying  its  in- 
transigence. I  have  often  said  that  my  im- 
pression is  that  if  the  contras  did  not  exist 
the  Sandinistas  would  have  to  invent  them, 
because  they  have  used  them  as  a  pretext 
for  establishing  an  increasing  authoritarian 
regime."— President  Oscar  Arias,  of  Costa 
Rica.  La  Vanguardia  (Barcelona.  Spain). 
February  1,  1987. 

"The  Sandinista  regime  was  becoming 
more  radical  and  increasingly  closing  in  on 
society.  This  evidenced  a  gap  between  what 
the  Nitfaraguans  offered  the  Contradora 
Group  and  what  they  were  doing.  This  cyni- 
cism, this  gap  between  what  is  said  and 
what  is  done,  is  hypocritical."— President 
Oscar  Arias,  of  Costa  Rica.  "Radio  Reloj" 
(San  Jote,  Costa  Rica),  January  20,  1987. 

"The  blocking  of  the  Contadora  negotia- 
tion process  was  provoked  by  Nicaragua 
when  it  took  the  Central  American  issue  to 
the  International  Court  of  Justice.  Hondu- 
ras thus  finds  itself  unable  to  negotiate 
both  in  the  political  forum  and  the  jurisdic- 
tional fprum. 

"PartlRl  or  progressive  proposals  that  only 
satisfy  the  political  or  security  interests  of 
one  of  the  parties  are  unacceptable.  An  inte- 
gral agreement  is  the  guarantee  that  the  so- 
lution will  constitute  an  answer  to  the  con- 
cern of  all  the  States.  "—President  Jose 
Azcona  of  Honduras,  Letter  to  the  Conta- 
dora and  Support  Group  presidents,  Janu- 
ary 20,  1987, 

"The  Contadora  Group  and  the  Support 
Group  have  not  had  enough  courage  to 
pressure  the  Nicaraguan  government  to  stop 


violating  the  rights  of  the  Nicaraguan 
people,  and  this  is  taking  us  into  a  difficult 
situation  to  overcome.""— President  Jose 
Azcona  of  Honduras.  Diario  Las  Americas. 
November  19.  1986. 

""In  Panama  the  true  situation  was  made 
very  clear.  Twelve  Latin  American  foreign 
ministers,  four  Central  American  countries, 
supported  the  prompt  signing  of  the  acta 
[Contadora  draft  of  September  1984  with 
agreed-upon  modifications]  in  accordance 
with  international  opinion.  Only  Nicaragua 
was  opposed,  thus  demonstrating  once  again 
that  it  has  neither  an  interest  in,  nor  the 
will  for,  peace  in  Central  America.""— Presi- 
dent Oscar  Arias  of  Coasta  R(x;a,  La  Nacion 
(San  Jose.  Costa  Rica),  April  9.  1986. 

■"Nicaragua  rejected  everything,  every- 
thing that  was  presented  to  it.  There  is 
nothing  left  to  talk  about." —Vice  President 
Rodolfo  Castillo  Claramount  of  El  Salvador, 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  Contadora  meeting 
in  Panama,  April  7,  1986. 

ON  THE  STRUGGLE  OF  THE  DEMOCRATIC 
RESISTANCE 

"I  believe  that  the  contras  are  fighting  in 
Nicaragua:  they  are  fighting  for  something 
they  believe  is  the  liberation  of  their  coun- 
try, and  they  have  the  right  to  fight  for 
that.  That  is  a  problem  between  Nicara- 
guans:  I  cannot  tell  the  contras  to  stop 
fighting  against  the  Sandinista  govern- 
ment."'—President  Jose  Azcona  of  Hondu- 
ras, Tiempo,  February  16.  1987. 

"Foreign  forces,  with  discrete  banners  and 
objectives,  also  existed  in  the  past  and.  after 
seizing  power,  they  betrayed  the  democratic 
precepts  of  the  insurgency.  This  abandon- 
ment of  principles  resulted  in  some  of  those 
same  revolutionaries  continuing  the  strug- 
gle today,  always  without  the  intervention 
of  Honduras."'— President  Jose  Azcona  of 
Honduras,  letter  to  Honduran  Christian 
Democratic  Leader  Efrain  Diaz,  January  28, 
1987. 

"I  want  to  make  clear  to  you  my  position, 
which  is  the  same  that  I  expressed  in  Wash- 
ington. It  would  cause  me  great  sorrow  if. 
because  of  what  has  happened  in  the  U.S.— 
the  so-called  Irangate— aid  to  the  contras  is 
terminated  and  nothing  more  .  .  .  that  this 
results  in  allowing  the  Sandinista  regime  to 
consolidate,  to  not  change,  to  not  yield,  to 
not  compromise,  and  everything  remains 
the  same.  I  would  say  to  you  that  to  me  as  a 
Coasta  Rican,  it  would  cause  great  regret, 
and  I  believe  that  it  would  hurt  the  Nicara- 
guan people  much  more  than  me  because 
they  have  fought  so  hard  to  get  rid  of  one 
tyrant,  one  dictator,  and  seven  years  later 
they  have  nine  ...  [If]  this  scandal  results 
only  in  Congress  not  approving  more  mili- 
tary aid.  and  leaves  matters  in  Nicaragua  as 
they  are.  I  think  it  would  be  regretted  by 
the  Contadora  Group,  the  Support  Group, 
by  the  other  Central  American  nations,  by 
the  whole  world.  Because— let's  not  fool  our- 
selves—although the  world  does  not  support 
the  war.  this  doesn"t  mean  it  concurs  in  the 
status  quo  in  Nicaragua.  There  is  a  distinc- 
tion between  not  concurring  in  a  military 
outcome  but  wanting  important  changes  in 
the  Managua  regime.""— President  Oscar 
Arias  of  Costa  Rica,  press  conference  in  San 
Jose,  December  18,  1986. 

In  a  meeting  with  editors  and  reporters  of 
the  Washington  Post,  President  Azcona  ex- 
pressed support  for  aid  to  the  NDR  because, 
in  addition  to  other  reasons,  the  aid  might 
help  the  resistance  "'to  exercise  their  right 
to  remove  a  government  which  is  not  grant- 
ing the  freedom  it  promised  before  coming 
to  power."— President  Jose  Azcona  of  Hon- 
duras. Washington  Post,  May  29,  1986. 


"I  generally  .  .  .  and  Ecuadorean  Journal- 
ists representing  the  international  press 
know  me  rather  well,  know  that  I  am  very 
careful  about  certain  things,  for  example  in 
expressing  opinions  about  internal  or  exter- 
nal politics  of  other  countries.  But  my  point 
of  view  in  relation  to  Nicaragua  is  very 
clear.  In  Nicaragua,  everybody  intervenes. 
.  .  .  We  are  not  wearing  bandages  over  our 
eyes.  Blues,  reds,  pinks,  all  types  of  combi- 
nations of  political  colors  intervene  in  the 
internal  life.  There  is  a  group  of  Nicara- 
guans  who  are  fighting  for  their  liberty.  If 
they  are  able  to  acquire  help.  well.  .  .  .  Just 
as  those  in  the  government  are  acquiring 
aid  from  another  party,  since  the  only  thing 
that  it  will  do  is  to  balance  the  forces  a  little 
more.  I  ask.  where  do  the  arms  that  Nicara- 
gua has  come  from?  They  don"t  come  from 
the  heavens.  They  come  from  a  particular 
place  in  the  world.""— President  Leon  Pebres 
Cordero  of  Ecuador,  press  conference  in 
Quito.  March  18.  1986. 

In  a  March  13.  1986  meeting  of  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  Salvadoran  Businessmen. 
President  Duarte  described  the  Democratic 
Resistance  as  a  "physical  barrier"  against 
the  infiltration  from  Nicaragua  to  El  Salva- 
dor of  arms,  guerrillas  and  supplies.— Presi- 
dent Jose  Napoleon  Duarte  of  El  Salvador, 
meeting  of  the  National  Council  of  Salva- 
doran Businessmen.  March  13.  1986. 

"They  were  frying  to  build  a  government 
on  the  Soviet-Cuban  model.  They  were 
going  right  ahead  with  that,  but  they  were 
stopijed  by  external  pressure.  I  believe  they 
still  have  the  same  goal.  The  pressure  on 
the  Sandinistas  is  a  good  thing."— Foreign 
Minister  Carlos  Jose  Gutierrez  of  Costa 
Rica,  interview  with  Washington  Times. 
June  19,  1985. 

ON  NICARAGUA  AS  A  THREAT  TO  REGIONAL 
SECURITY 

"If  Nicaragua  halves  its  numbers  of  tanks, 
aircraft,  armored  helicopters,  and  so  forth, 
it  would  simply  mean  that  if  they  were  to 
decide  to  invade  us  it  would  take  them  15 
minutes  longer  to  do  so.  What  worries  us  is 
Nicaragua's  failure  to  move  toward  a  plural- 
ist form  of  democracy,  as  they  promised  in 
1979  and  as  advised  by  the  Contadora  docu- 
ment.'—President  Oscar  Arias  of  Costa 
Rica.  La  Vanguardia  (Barcelona.  Spain). 
February  1,  1987. 

"The  insecurity  and  instability  factors 
prevailing  in  the  area  are  caused  by  the 
Sandinista  authoritarianism,  their  milita- 
rism and  the  regime"s  alignment  with  the 
Soviet  Bloc.'"— President  Jose  Azcona  of 
Honduras,  letter  to  the  Presidents  of  the 
Contadora  and  Support  Group  Countries. 
January  20.  1987. 

"Our  security  relations  with  the  United 
States  have  developed  and  grown  closer  as 
the  logical  result  and  natural  reaction  ex- 
pected from  Honduras  in  view  of  the  threat 
we  feel  from  Nicaragua.  It  is  unreasonable 
for  Honduras  to  face  on  its  own  the  Soviet- 
Cuban  challenge  hiding  behind  the  Sandi- 
nista government,  which  has  made  it  possi- 
ble to  arm  and  train  around  150,000 
men.  .  .  . 

"Honduras  does  not  have  the  will  to  mili- 
tarize its  society.  We  will  therefore  maintain 
the  special  security  relationship  with  the 
United  States  of  America  as  long  as  Nicara- 
gua represents  a  threat  to  our  security  and 
our  way  of  life  and  of  government."— Presi- 
dent Jose  Azcona  of  Honduras,  letter  to 
Contadora  and  Support  Group  Countries. 
January  20,  1987. 

"It  is  necessary  that  in  order  to  demon- 
strate this  political  will  Nicaragua  must 
cease  its  aid  in  all  its  forms  against  Salva- 


doran democracy,  aggression  which  has  con- 
verted Nicaragua  into  a  sanctuary  for  the 
Salvadoran  terrorists  of  the  PMLN/FDR."— 
President  Duarte  of  El  Salvador,  memoran- 
dum used  by  President  Duarte  in  his  meet- 
ing with  the  Contadora/Support  Group 
Foreign  Ministers,  January  20,  1987. 

"The  struggle  for  national  liberation  of  a 
Central  American  country  resulted  in  its 
total  alignment  with  the  Soviet  Bloc.  The 
economic  plan  they  announced  and  which 
should  have  redeemed  their  people  from 
misery  was  adulterated  to  establish  and  con- 
solidate a  true  war  machinery  with  hege- 
monic and  expansionist  goals.  These  facts, 
which  summarize  the  recent  history  of  that 
country,  have  created  uncertainty,  wariness, 
and  tension  throughout  the  area."— Foreign 
Minister  Carlos  Lopez  Contreras  of  Hondu- 
ras, speech  before  the  UN  General  Assem- 
bly. October  8,  1986. 

"Costa  Ricans  are  worried  about  the  con- 
solidation of  a  regime  with  a  Marxist  ideolo- 
gy at  our  borders."— President  Oscar  Arias 
of  Costa  Rica.  "Radio  Reloj""  (San  Jose, 
Costa  Rica).  September  9,  1986. 

"Nicaragua  has  been  the  springboard,  the 
sanctuary  for  the  whole  Salvadoran  guerril- 
la movement."'— President  Jose  Napoleon 
Duarte  of  El  Salvador.  San  Salvador  Educa- 
tion Television.  May  28.  1986. 

"I  cannot  ignore  the  fact  that  in  Nicara- 
gua there  is  a  colony  that  is  completely  iso- 
lated, where  the  leaders  of  the  Salvadoran 
guerrillas  have  their  operations  center, 
their  means  of  communications,  their  arms 
and  ammunitions  depot,  and  from  where 
they  prepare  for  guerrilla  warfare."— Presi- 
dent Jose  Napoleon  Duarte  of  El  Salvador, 
interview  with  Noticias  Argentinas,  April  6, 
1986. 

ON  SANDINISTA  BETRAYAL  OF  THE  REVOLUTION 

•Seven  years  ago.  the  Sandinistas  prom- 
ised a  new  Nicaragua.  They  have  built  a 
second  Cuba.  ...  so  I  think  the  Dutch 
people,  in  a  way.  have  been  l)etrayed  since 
ihey  helped  the  Sandinistas.  They  thought 
they  were  fighting  against  Somoza  in  order 
to  establish  a  democracy.  Western  Europe 
should  put  some  pressure  on  the  Sandinis- 
tas, because  If  we  want  peace,  we  will  not 
find  that  peace  without  democracy. "-Presi- 
dent Oscar  Arias  of  Costa  Rica.  Panora- 
miek"  (Dutch  National  current  affairs  TV 
show).  February  3.  1987. 

"We  want  the  entire  world  to  see  the 
hidden  truth  and  to  expose  a  Nicaragua  in 
which  Sandino  has  once  again  been  be- 
trayed: Sandino  was  revived  7  years  ago  to 
mark  the  liberty  of  a  people:  he  has  been  as- 
sassinated again.'"— President  Oscar  Arias  of 
Costa  Rica,  speech  to  the  UN  General  As- 
sembly, September  24.  1986. 

"There  is  no  letup  for  anyone  along  the 
path  chosen  by  the  commanders,  who  be- 
trayed a  revolution  aimed  at  returning  de- 
mocracy to  several  generations  that  only 
knew  oppression.  There  is  no  letup  for  that 
people,  who,  frustrated  and  disappointed, 
have  returned  to  civil  war."— President 
Oscar  Arias  of  Costa  Rica,  "Radio  Reloj" 
(San  Jose,  Costa  Rica).  September  9,  1986. 

■'The  rulers  of  Nicaragua  have  chosen  the 
way  of  their  revolution,  which,  according  to 
impartial  observers,  leads  to  Marxism-Len- 
inism."'—President  Jose  Azcona  of  Hondu- 
ras, address  before  the  Organization  of 
American  States.  May  28.  1986. 

"Costa  Ricans  feel  deceived  by  the  Sandi- 
nistas—in a  way.  even  betrayed  by  them. 
They  used  our  territory,  we  helped  them  a 
lot.  We  were  very  much  against  Somoza.  We 
had  many  difficulties  with  the  Somoza  gov- 
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emmenU  for  more  than  forty  years.  No  one 
helped  the  Sandinistas  more  than  the  Costa 
Rtcam."— President  Oaear  Arias  of  Cosu 
Rica,  "John  McLaughlin's  'One  On  One'  ", 
February  23. 198C. 
For    further    inlonnation.    contact    the 


I  do  not  want  you  to  believe— because  I  do 
not— that  there  is  a  gremlin  in  the  basement 
of  Dzerzhinsky  Square,  the  KGB  headquar- 
ters in  Moscow,  that  there  is  a  man  who 
picks  up  the  phone  on  the  night  of  April  12, 
19t3  and  says,    "Muammar,  go  blow  up  the 
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puter  shunts  telephone  messages  in  the 
Pentagoti,  White  House  and  CIA  prefixes  di- 
rectly into  the  earphones  of  a  Soviet  lin- 
guist who  translates  it  and  immediately 
broadcasts  it  back  to  the  Soviet  Union  for 
action,  tort  George  Meade,  Maryland,  is  our 
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big  enough— 42  meters  wide.  3.800  meters 
long,  and  1  meter  thick,  and  reinforced  steel 
and  concrete— to  accommodate,  launch  and 
recover  any  aircraft  from  the  Soviet  inven- 
tory, to  include  the  strategic  Backfire 
bomber.  We  do  not  know  what  they  intend 
for  this  field.  We  do  know  it's  made  to  look 


wards  like  this  one  [shows  slide].  This  was 
the  intensive-care  unit  prior  to  January, 
before  our  medical  help  began  to  arrive. 
Medical  help  that  has  now  been  cut  off.  And 
that  man  second  from  the  right  just  had 
surgery  and  is  recovering  in  a  tent  that 
doesn't  even  have  mosquito  netting.  We  can 
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you  who  have  had  a  chance  to  visit  the 
command  headquarters  know  that  of 
the  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars 
that  have  been  allocated  for  support 
of  the  Contras.  it  would  appear  that 
about  $75  has  gotten  through. 
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emntents  for  more  than  forty  years.  No  one 
helped  the  Sandinistas  more  than  the  Costa 
Rlcans."— President  Oscar  Arias  of  Costa 
Rica,  "John  McLauchlln's  'One  On  One' ". 
February  33.  IMS. 

For  further  information,  contact  the 
Office  of  Public  Diplomacy  for  Latin  Amer- 
ica and  the  Caribbean:  ARA/LPD.  Room 
6353.  Department  of  State.  Washington.  DC 
30530. 

The  following  publications  are  available 
from  the  Office  of  Public  Diplomacy  for 
Latin  America  and  the  Caribbean: 

Attacks  on  the  Church:  Persecution  of  the 
Catholic  Church  in  Nicaragua; 

Comandante  Bayardo  Arce's  Secret 
Speech  before  the  Nicaracuan  Socialist 
Party  (PSN): 

Crackdown  on  Freedom  in  Nicaragua  and 
Profiles  of  Internal  Opposition  Leaders: 

Dispossessed,  the  M^kito  Indians  in  San- 
dinista  Nicaragua; 

Human  Rights  in  Nicaragua— from  Revo- 
lution to  Repression; 

In  Their  Own  Words:  Testimony  of  Nica- 
raguan  Exiles; 

Inside  the  Sandinista  Regime:  A  Special 
Investigator's  Perspective: 

"Revolution  Beyond  Our  Borders."  Sandi- 
nista Intervention  in  Central  America: 

Special  Report  No.  148— The  U.S.  and 
Central  America:  Implementing  the  Nation- 
al Bipartisan  Commission  Report: 

The  Challenge  to  Democracy  in  Central 
America; 

The  Sandinista  Constitution:  and 

"The  72-hour  Document. "  The  Sandinista 
Blueprint  for  Constructing  Communism  in 
Nicaragua. 

(From  the  Washington  Post.  Dec.  21.  19861 
Ths  World  According  to  Oliver  North 
(Lt.  Col.  Oliver  L.  North  gave  an  emotion- 
al presentation  of  his  views  on  terrorism. 
Central  American  and  the  Soviet  Union  in  a 
speech  May  31  to  the  Council  for  National 
Policy,  a  conservative  group,  in  Nashville. 
The  organization  taped  the  proceedings. 
and  a  copy  of  the  tape  was  obtained  by 
Washington  Post  staff  writer  Sidney  Blu- 
menthal.  North  at  the  time  was  deputy  di- 
rector for  political-military  affairs  for  the 
National  Security  Council.  The  following 
are  excerpts  from  his  remarlis. ) 

We  are.  I  believe,  engaged  properly  in  a 
war  against  terrorism  in  a  way  that  does  not 
mean  that  the  United  States  has  to  practice 
the  same.  The  important  thing  in  all  of  this 
is  to  understand  that  the  current  attack 
against  the  United  States  by  radical  subver- 
sives and  terrorists  is  one  that  is  conducted 
worldwide  in  an  effort  to  make  the  United 
States  withdraw  tiack  in  and  unto  itself. 
And  what  we  see  happening  in  the  world 
today  in  the  hands  of  people  like  Abu  Nidal. 
Abu  Abbas,  the  M-19.  the  Red  Army  faction 
and  various  other  terrorist  organizations 
and  radical  groups  is  designed  to  intimidate 
and  frighten  and  scare. 

I  do  not  wish  to  tell  you  that  we  are  win- 
ning this  war.  for  we  are  not.  We  are  not 
winning  this  war,  because  Americans  no 
longer  feel  free  to  travel  as  they  would.  We 
are  not  winning  this  war,  because  we  are 
closing  down  and  reducing  the  size  of  our 
diplomatic  missions  and  building  higher  and 
higher  walls  around  them.  And  I  will  tell 
you  that  in  my  personal  opinion,  as  the 
president's  advisor  on  counterterrorism.  it 
will  continue  to  be  that  way  until  we  can.  in 
some  measurable  way.  turn  the  tables  on 
those   who  support  and   defend   terrorism 


I  do  not  want  you  to  believe— because  I  do 
not— that  there  is  a  gremlin  in  the  basement 
of  Dzerzhinsky  Square,  the  KGB  headquar- 
ters in  Moscow,  that  there  is  a  man  who 
picks  up  the  phone  on  the  night  of  April  12. 
19t3  and  says.  "Muammar,  go  blow  up  the 
American  embassy  in  Kuwait."  That  doesn't 
happen. 

But  indeed,  within  that  Dawaa  party  orga- 
niaition  that  blew  up  our  embassy  in 
Kuwait,  there  were  members  who  had 
indeed  received  [Soviet-bloc]  training. 
When  they  finished  their  training  in  the 
camps  of  the  Caucasus  or  Yugoslavia  or 
Czechoslovakia  or  Hungary,  they  left  and 
they  were  patted  on  the  backside  and  they 
said  go  out  and  do  good  things  for  the  Shia 
cause,  go  out  and  do  good  things  for  San- 
dino,  go  out  and  do  good  things  for  the  Irish 
Republican  Army.  Go  out  and  do  good 
things  for  whatever  your  cause  is.  because 
whatever  your  cause  is  will  cause  the  Ameri- 
cans to  withdraw,  to  pull  back,  to  be  fright- 
ened and  fearful,  to  lose  confidence  in  their 
government.  To  fear  for  themsekes.  to  stop 
traveling. 

Last  week  I  spent  a  week  traveling 
throughout  the  Middle  East.  When  one  sees 
the  B.  P.  Goodrich  Co.  taking  down  its  signs 
in  Europe  and  in  the  Middle  East  and  IBM. 
which  runs  major  overseas  organizations, 
talcing  down  their  signs  and  lowering  the 
American  flag  to  reduce  their  profile,  you 
know  we  are  not  winning  the  war  against 
radical  subversion  and  terrorism. 

I  believe  that  we  will  have  to  reverse  the 
course  that  the  Soviets  had  set  for  us  in 
order  to  achieve  victory.  It  is  indeed  impor- 
tant to  address  the  root  causes  of  terrorism 
but  it  is  even  more  important  that  the  Sovi- 
ets know  that  they  cannot  indeed  support 
thi£  kind  of  activity,  regardless  of  how  cov- 
ertly, and  get  away  with  it  with  impunity. 
And  I  would  allege  that  the  best  way  to  do 
that  is  to  prosecute  individual  terrorist  or- 
ganizations just  as  we  have,  yes,  but  to  go 
after  the  Soviet  model  in  the  true  sense  of 
the  word.  Less  than  three  hours  flight  time 
from  here  [in  Nicaragua],  there  is  a  Soviet 
model  •  •  '. 

What  do  the  Soviets  intend?  Well,  if  noth- 
ing more,  they  intend  to  outspend  us  in  our 
owri  hemisphere.  The  Soviets  are  outspend- 
ing  us  almost  four  to  one  in  our  own  hemi- 
sphere in  both  economic  and  security  aid  to 
their  friends  versus  our  friends.  This  is  at  a 
time  when  our  Congress  threatens  next  year 
to  reduce  our  assistance  to  the  Latin  Ameri- 
can and  Central  American  democracies  by 
between  17  and  23  percent.  The  Soviets  next 
year,  we  estimate,  will  spend  $6.9  billion  for 
their  friends  while  we  reduce  ours  •  •  '. 

At  Lourdes.  Cuba,  is  the  largest  signals-in- 
telligence site  in  the  world.  During  the 
Achille  Lauro  counterterrorisl  operation, 
which  we  ran  to  capture  four  of  the  terror- 
ists who  had  seized  that  crui.se  ship  and 
murdered  Mr.  Klinghoffer.  we  relied  exten- 
sively on  open  telephone  conversations  with 
several  friends  that  we  have  in  the  Middle 
East.  In  that  effort,  this  signals-intelligence 
site  monitored  all  of  those  phone  calls  and 
at  one  point  on  a  Friday  evening  they  were 
so  overworked  that  they  picked  up  their 
own  direct  telephone  line  to  the  Soviet  em- 
bagsy  in  Washington,  DC.  and  asked  the 
KGB  resident  for  additional  service.  He  was 
bold  enough  to  tell  them  that  it  was  a 
Friday  and,  after  all,  why  should  we  be  ex- 
pected to  work  on  Friday?  Moscow  directed 
him  to  provide  the  additional  service. 

They  have  a  direct-dial-tone  indicator 
code  and  a  computer  down  there  which  they 
stole  from  the  United  States  and  that  com- 


puter shunts  telephone  messages  in  the 
Pentagon,  White  House  and  CIA  prefixes  di- 
rectly icto  the  earphones  of  a  Soviet  lin- 
guist who  translates  it  and  immediately 
broadcasts  it  back  to  the  Soviet  Union  for 
action.  JV)rt  George  Meade,  Maryland,  is  our 
facility.  Port  George  Meade  is  thousands  of 
miles  frOm  the  Soviet  Union.  This  facility  is 
123  miles  from  the  United  States. 

What  we  have  in  Cuba  today  is  a  society 
dedicated  to  one  thing.  And  that  is  the  ad- 
vancement of  scientific  socialism  as  the  So- 
viets have  defined  it.  The  youth  of  Cuba  are 
brought  up  to  become  the  finest  field  army 
in  the  world  today.  I  say  that  knowing,  and 
as  you  do,  that  I  am  indeed  a  marine  infan- 
try officer  in  real  life,  and  Washington  is 
not  real  life.  That  is  the  finest  field  army 
because  every  single  officer  in  it  gets 
combat  experience  before  he  becomes  an  of- 
ficer. And  he  gets  it  in  places  that  the  Sovi- 
ets want  him  to  practice  his  deadly  trade. 
The  Cuban  military  is  engaged  around  the 
world  as  the  surrogates  of  the  Soviets. 
They're  the  mercenaries  of  the  20th  centu- 
ry. 

The  Cubans  are  actively  engaged  through- 
out the  world.  But  there  is  now  a  place 
much  more  vital  to  our  interests,  and  this 
time  on  the  mainland  of  this  hemisphere. 
This  is  the  poor  tortured  country  of  Nicara- 
gua, whdch  could  indeed  become  the  next 
Libya.  This  lime  not  thousands  of  miles 
away  in  the  Mediterranean,  but  three  hours 
of  flight  time  from  here. 

What  we  see  happening  in  Nicaragua  is 
widely  unknown  to  the  Amerif-an  people. 
We  have  been  unable  in  this  administration 
to  comnlunicate  the  real  threat  that  Nicara- 
gua poses  to  our  nation.  It  is  indeed  a  na- 
tional security  threat  of  the  first  order.  Not 
just  because  their  combined  military  capa- 
bilities outweigh  all  other  nations  that  sur- 
round them  together.  But  because  of  the  ex- 
traordinary investment  that  the  Soviets 
have  pIlLced  inside  this  country.  It  is  the 
largest  development  of  a  military  infrastruc- 
ture th»t  has  ever  occurred  in  this  hemi- 
sphere. And  yet.  just  last  week  we  were  ac- 
cused by  a  House  subcommittee  of  militariz- 
ing Honduras  *  *  •. 

The  deliveries  by  the  Soviet  Union  that 
have  occurred  this  year  have  been  remarka- 
ble, while  the  Congress  has  dithered  over 
the  issue  of  whether  or  not  we  should  sup- 
port the  democratic  resistance  in  Nicaragua. 
Pour  Soviet- not  Bulgarian  or  East 
German— but  Soviet  military  deliveries  have 
occurred  at  Corinto.  Most  recently,  more 
helicopters. 

In  1984,  we  proposed  to  the  Congress  that 
we  assist  the  Honduran  government  by 
building  a  port  and  naval-andair  facility  in 
Honduras  along  the  Atlantic  Coast.  It  would 
be  a  jointly  operated  facility  by  both  the 
Hondurlin  and  U.S.  military.  We  would  have 
base  rights  to  it.  etc.  The  Congress  turned 
us  down  for  a  S16-million  investment.  Sev- 
enty-three miles  south  of  where  we  intend- 
ed to  build  ours,  the  Soviets  and  Bulgarians 
are  building  the  port  at  El  Bluff.  The  El 
Bluff-Bluefields  port  will  allow  the  Soviets 
to  pull  tnajor  deep-water  vessels  ....  The 
airstrip  which  is  being  built  [near  the  port] 
.  .  .  gives  them  the  ability  to  launch  and  re- 
cover MIG  aircraft.  This  field  uses  83  per- 
cent of  the  concrete  manufactured  in  the 
country  of  Nicaragua.  If  you're  a  Nicara- 
guan  citizen  and  not  a  party  member,  or  a 
member  of  the  air  force,  you  cannot  get 
near  this  facility. 

The  facility  already  is  long  enough  to  re- 
cover Bear  F  and  Bear  H  reconaissance  air- 
craft. When  it's  completed,  this  field  will  be 


big  enough— 42  meters  wide,  3,800  meters 
long,  and  1  meter  thick,  and  reinforced  steel 
and  concrete— to  accommodate,  launch  and 
recover  any  aircraft  from  the  Soviet  inven- 
tory, to  include  the  strategic  Backfire 
bomber.  We  do  not  know  what  they  intend 
for  this  field.  We  do  know  it's  made  to  look 
like  a  fighter  base.  That  in  itself  is  interest- 
ing, since  ostensibly  the  Nicaraguans  have 
no  fighters.  Why,  if  they  have  no  fighters 
and  the  field  is  longer,  wider  and  thicker 
than  needed  by  a  fighter  squadron  or  de- 
tachment, are  they  building  this  field?  We 
truly  don't  know  *  *  *. 

E\'ery  week  a  Catholic  school  is  closed  in 
Nicaragua  and  replaced  by  a  state  school  in 
which  children  learn  to  add  using  AK-47s 
and  grenades.  Why  is  it  that  the  people  of 
this  country  flee  by  the  thousands?  Nicara- 
gua today  is  the  only  country  in  Latin 
America  with  a  decreasing  population.  It 
isn't  because  of  birth  control.  It's  because 
they  have  opened  the  gates.  The  people  of 
Nicaragua  are  fleeing  by  the  thousands.  His- 
torically, a  communist  takeover  will  beget  a 
flight  of  between  10  and  25  per  cent  of  the 
population.  That  has  already  happened  in 
Afghanistan— 27  per  cent  of  the  population. 
Cambodia.  Laos.  Vietnam,  Cuba,  and  now 
it's  happening  in  Nicaragua  *  *  *. 

The  growth  of  the  democratic  resistance 
[the  contras)  has  been  astounding.  In  1982, 
there  were  roughly  6,000  people  in  the  re- 
sistance. On  May  9.  1984.  when  the  Con 
gress  cut  off  U.S.  government  funding  to 
the  resistance  there  were  7,900.  On  October 
10,  of  1984,  when  the  Boland  amendment 
became  effective  and  we  nad  to  withdraw 
our  last  73  advisers  to  the  resistance  there 
were  10,000.  Since  then,  the  resistance  has 
grown  to  27,000  young  men  and  women  who 
have  taken  up  the  cause  of  democracy 
against  a  government  that  is  cruelly  repres- 
sive. 

Some  are  as  old  as  this  59-year-old  former 
coffee  farmer  [shows  slide],  whose  entire 
family  was  murdered:  his  wife  and  five  sons 
laid  out  on  his  kitchen  floor  because  they 
gave  water  to  a  resistance  column  that 
passed  bj-  their  home.  These  young  men  and 
women,  who  have  taken  up  this  cause,  have 
decided  to  fight  for  what  they  believe  in. 
And  their  cause  is.  indeed,  democracy. 

And  yet,  the  most  sophisticated  disinfor- 
mation and  active-measures  campaign  that 
we  have  seen  in  his  country  since  Adolf 
Hitler  has  been  launched  against  our  sup- 
port for  these  people.  The  government  of 
the  United  States  has  acted  in  paralysis, 
and  we  have  been  unable  to  do  so.  The  17 
men  that  sit  at  this  table  as  the  inner  coun- 
cil of  the  Nicaraguan  Democratic  Force 
[shows  slide]  ...  of  those  17  men.  11  of 
them  fought  against  Somoza.  And  yet  our 
media  would  have  you  believe  that  these  are 
corrupt  Somozistas. 

Why  is  it  that  these  people  are  today 
denied  even  the  basics  of  survival?  In  Janu- 
ary, while  we  were  still  providing  $27  million 
of  humanitarian  assistance,  they  were  oper- 
ating deep  inside  Nicaragua.  Today,  they've 
been  reduced  to  mere  small-unit  operations. 
And  less  than  8,000  of  them  remain  inside 
because  of  the  effectiveness  of  the  Hind  hel- 
icopter. Small-unit  patrols  likt  this  are  no 
longer  equipped  with  good  uniforms  and 
boots.  In  fact,  boots  are  the  number-one 
item  that  they  plead  for  all  around  the 
world  from  their  previous  benefactors. 

And  yet.  because  the  United  States  gov- 
ernment has  been  unable  to  act— unable  to 
take  the  very  difficult,  but  very  necessary 
political  steps— we  can  no  longer  help  them. 
And  very  soon  we  will  be  back  to  emergency 


wards  like  this  one  [shows  slide].  This  was 
the  intensive-care  unit  prior  to  January, 
before  our  medical  help  began  to  arrive. 
Medical  help  that  has  now  been  cut  off.  And 
that  man  second  from  the  right  just  had 
surgery  and  is  recovering  in  a  tent  that 
doesn't  even  have  mosquito  netting.  We  can 
no  longer  provide  medical  help.  We  can  no 
longer  provide  anything  in  intelligence.  .  .  . 
We  can  no  longer  provide  the  boots.  We  can 
no  longer  provide  the  food.  All  we  offer 
them  is  a  chance  to  die  for  a  cause  they  be- 
lieve in.  And  somehow,  this  nation  has  got 
to  do  more. 

The  only  people  in  the  conflict  in  Nicarag- 
gua  that  are  today  buried  beneath  a  cross 
are  those  that  fight  for  the  resistance. 
Those  that  die  in  EPS.  the  Sandinista  Peo- 
ple's Army,  get  buried  beneath  the  plain 
.stone  slab  at  a  military  cemetery.  But  the 
resistance  buries  them  beneath  a  cross. 

Somehow,  this  nation  has  got  to  do  more. 
In  the  next  few  weeks,  we'll  have  that 
chance.  The  Congress  of  the  United  Stales 
is  going  to.  according  to  [House  Speaker] 
Tip  O'Neill,  lake  up  the  cause  of  the  Nicara- 
guan aid  to  the  resistance  again.  I  believe 
that  it's  possible  for  our  Congress  to  do  the 
right  thing.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  San- 
dinistas have  decided  on  what  they  are 
going  to  do.  The  Cubans  have  decided,  the 
Soviets  have  decided,  the  Bulgarians,  the 
East  Germans,  the  Libyans,  the  PLO.  It  is 
now  up  to  the  Congress  to  decide  whether 
or  not  we  are  able  to  do  something  about 
what  is  going  on  in  Nicaragua  •  •  *. 

Many  of  the  members  have  seen  this 
briefing  and  others  like  it.  Many  choose  to 
ignore  it.  If  we  fail  to  provide  the  support 
that  is  so  necessary  for  these  people,  this 
country— which  last  year  had  23  of  its  citi- 
zens killed  by  terrorism  around  the  world- 
will  very  soon  find  its  citizens  being  gunned 
down  on  its  own  streets. 

Last  year.  1.2  million  illegals,  entered  the 
United  States  across  the  Mexican  border. 
About  800,000  of  them  were  Mexicans.  This 
year  already  over  a  million  have  crossed  the 
border  and  we're  not  even  half  way  through 
the  year.  They  are  fleeing  what  they  see  as 
the  takeover  of  Central  America  by  surro- 
gates of  the  Soviet  Union.  And  they  are  ter- 
rified. And  they  are  fleeing  to  what  the 
president  has  called  "the  last  great  hope  of 
mankind  on  earth." 

It  is  time  that  we  realize  that  this  is  not  a 
domestic  partisan  political  issue.  It  is. 
indeed,  a  national-security  issue  of  the  most 
profound  importance.  It  is  imperative  that 
the  United  States  act  in  its  own  interest  to 
help  those  who  want  nothing  more  than  our 
assistance.  Not  our  troops,  not  our  planes, 
not  our  marines  or  our  Rangers,  just  our 
help  in  bringing  about  a  democratic  out- 
come in  that  country.  It  is  time  we  all  stood 
up  and  asked  for  just  that. 

Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  3  minutes  to  my 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Mrazek.] 

Mr.  MRAZEK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  refuse 
to  have  my  name  recorded  as  having 
handed  Nicaragua  over  to  the  Commu- 
nists, and  that  is  why  I  am  supporting 
the  moratorium  on  any  additional 
funding  to  the  Contras  until  we  get  a 
full  accounting  of  where  all  of  that 
money  has  gone  in  the  past. 

I  recently  returned  from  Central 
America  and  the  Contra  camps  them- 
selves right  across  the  Ijorder  in  south- 
ern Honduras  from  Nicaragua.  Any  of 


you  who  have  had  a  chance  to  visit  the 
command  headquarters  know  that  of 
the  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars 
that  have  been  allocated  for  support 
of  the  Contras,  it  would  appear  that 
about  $75  has  gotten  through. 

I  say  that  because  if  you  walk  up  the 
hill  from  the  helicopter  landing  pad  to 
the  command  headquarters  of  Colonel 
Bermudez,  one  passes  the  shacks  that 
are  made  out  of  2  by  4's,  and  walls 
being  made  out  of  Hefty  plastic  gar- 
bage bags  stapled  onto  the  2  by  4's.  It 
does  not  appear  as  if  they  have  re- 
ceived a  great  deal  of  equipment. 

Time  is  running  out  for  the  Contras. 
The  Hondurans  want  them  out  of 
Honduras.  I  think  the  case  was 
summed  up  by  a  lawyer  for  a  lot  of  the 
displaced  coffee  planters  who  have 
been  thrown  off  their  land  in  southern 
Honduras  and  are  now  living  in  squal- 
id camps  when  he  said: 

It  is  almost  as  if  they  are  invited  guests 
that  you  might  have  invited  to  your  home. 
After  they  are  there  about  a  month,  the 
wife  turns  to  you  and  says.  "When  are  the 
invited  guests  going  to  leave?"  And  then  a 
couple  of  weeks  later,  the  invited  guests 
invite  their  friends  in  to  stay.  There  is  no 
room.  You  do  not  have  enough  bedrooms  so 
your  kids  have  to  pitch  a  tent  down  in  the 
back  yard.  Then  a  couple  of  more  weeks  go 
by  and  you  find  that  your  invited  guests  are 
shooting  out  the  windows  of  the  neighbors. 
Then  the  neighbors  start  shooting  back. 
They  said.  Congressman,  it  is  our  women 
and  children  who  are  in  the  crossfire. 

Colonel  Bermudez  says.  "We  are  now 
in  Nicaragua,  12.000  strong."  It  is  the 
same  message  he  has  been  delivering 
for  ^y-i  years.  They  are  just  ready  to 
pounce  on  the  Sandinistas  Armed 
Forces. 

It  is  fair  to  say  that  there  is  not  a 
great  deal  of  indigenous  popular  sup- 
port for  the  Contras  inside  Nicaragua, 
Perhaps  that  is  understandable  be- 
cause we  have  talked  about  bringing 
democracy  to  Nicaragua  before, 

A  guy  named  William  Walker,  an  ad- 
venturer and  a  freebooter,  went  down 
there  with  a  bunch  of  mercenaries.  He 
took  over  Nicaragua  back  in  the 
1850's.  Fascinating  guy.  General 
Smedley  Butler,  one  of  the  few  Ameri- 
cans to  ever  win  two  Congressional 
Medals  of  Honor,  he  wrote  a  book, 
after  he  had  been  commandant  of  the 
U.S.  Marine  Corps.  It  was  called  "I  In- 
vaded Nicaragua  for  the  United  Prult 
Co." 

Supposedly  it  was  an  invasion  taking 
place  in  the  name  of  democracy.  They 
have  heard  a  lot  about  democracy.  We 
have  got  to  support  the  Arias  plan  for 
a  negotiated  settlement  that  contains 
Nicaragua, 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  such  time  as  she  may 
consume  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
Nevada  [Mrs.  Vucanovich]. 

Mrs.  VUCANOVICH,  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  this  resolution. 
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Mr.  Spoakor,  my  words  today  are  few  and 
aimpla.  In  tact,  I  apoak  only  two  words,  and 
y«l  in  Ihaaa  two  words  rast  Itw  future  of  our 
oounlry,  our  hemiaphare,  and  our  world. 
Thaao  two  words  are  "Commitment"  and 
"Damocfcy."  and  in  ttw  discussion  today 
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what  has  changed  since  President  Tru- 
mfui's  historic  call. 

Is  the  world  today  less  threatening 
to  freedom? 

Are  Latinos  fighting  Communist  op- 
pression less  deserving  of  our  support 


guided  and  futile  they  were  as  a  re- 
sponse to  Nazi  militarism.  But  the  true 
challenge  of  our  responsibility  as 
meml)«rs  of  the  100th  Congress  is  to 
look  forward,  and  to  recognize  that  a 
neutrality  act  in  1987  cannot  nrotect 
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Honduras  is  nervous  about  the  de- 
stabilizing nature  of  these  refugees 
and  does  not  have  the  resources  to 
provide  for  them  or  assimilate  them. 

How  and  where  can  these  people  be 


:^H^t^AO     \\1a 


fir»H      c^^^  1 1  f  ii-.rtc      frt 


not  exist.  It  will  no  longer  exist.  As 
the  gentleman  from  Virginia  said,  this 
is  the  beginning  of  the  end,  and  I 
think  it  is  incumbent  on  this  adminis- 
tration and  the  Members  of  this  body 


health  research;  it  makes  even  more 
sense  when  the  issue  is  Contra  aid. 

The  Contras  have  received,  or  were 
supposed  to  have  received,  tens  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars  in  humanitarian  aid. 


^.-1.   *..... 
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Mr.  Speakar,  my  words  today  are  few  and 
•impto.  In  fact,  I  apaak  only  two  vrards,  and 
y«t  in  ttwaa  two  wards  rest  the  future  of  our 
oouMry,  our  hemisphere,  and  our  vrarld. 
Thaaa  two  words  are  "Commitment"  and 
"Oamocracy,"  and  in  this  discussion  today 
thay  cannot  be  separated. 

Less  than  1  year  ago,  after  considefat>te 
debate,  we  stood  here  on  this  floor  and  ex- 
praasad  our  commHmeiit  to  the  future  of  de- 
mocracy by  voting  for  $100  million  In  aid  for 
the  dernocratic  rasistartce  forces  in  Nicaragua. 
Again,  onty  a  few  short  montfis  ago.  we  reiter- 
ated our  commitment  to  ttie  future  of  democ- 
racy of  incorporating  into  tf>e  fiscal  year  1987 
continiuing  appropriations  resolution,  a  provi- 
sion for  tfie  release  of  those  funds.  Today  we 
decide  wtwlfier  or  not  we  will  Hve  up  to  our 
commitment  to  ttte  future  of  democracy  by  re- 
leasing the  remaining  S40  million. 

Tboae  of  us  committed  to  aiding  the  free- 
dom fighters  are  just  as  adamantly  supportive 
of  negotiations.  If  we  turn  our  backs  on  our 
commitment  by  voting  for  a  moratorium  of  the 
ramaining  funds,  we  lose  all  leverage  with  the 
Sandnstas  and  there  will  be  no  hope  for  the 
Afias  peace  initiative,  for  there  will  no  longer 
be  any  motivation  for  ttie  Sandinistas  to  nego- 
tiate. As  we  know,  the  Sandinistas  have  a 
long  record  of  giving  lip  service  to  the  concept 
of  rtegotiating.  Onty  wtien  ttiey  are  forced  to 
negotiate  will  a  political  sdutkin  t>e  possit>le; 
on^  wfien  the  pressure  Is  Intense  will  they  be 
forced  to  negotiate;  and  only  when  there  Is  a 
strong  resistance  will  ttie  pressure  be  Intense 
erKXjgh  to  force  ttte  Sandinistas  to  the  negoti- 
atirtg  table. 

Our  commitment,  our  promise  to  the  people 
of  Nicaragua,  is  to  provide  ttiem  with  the  right 
to  self-determination.  Do  we  turn  our  backs  on 
them  today?  By  our  failure  to  live  up  to  our 
pledge  to  the  people  of  Nicaragua,  we  would 
be  handing  over  to  the  Soviet  Union  one  more 
of  our  neigfibors.  How  much  of  Central  Amer- 
ica do  we  alkMv  to  succumb  to  the  claws  of 
ttie  Soviet  Union  before  we  can  no  longer 
ignore  our  responsibility — our  commitment  to 
democracy? 

B«r.  EDWARDS  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  4  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Kemp]. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker— 

I  tielieve  that  it  must  be  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  to  support  free  peoples  who 
are  resisting  attempted  subjugation  by 
armed  minorities. 

I  tMlieve  that  we  must  assist  free  peoples 
to  worii  out  their  own  destinies  in  their  own 
way*  •  '. 

If  we  falter  in  our  leadership,  we  may  en- 
danger the  peace  of  the  world— and  we  shall 
surely  endanger  the  welfare  of  our  own 
Nation. 

These  words  were  spoken  by  Presi- 
dent Harry  S.  Truman,  in  this  very 
Chamber,  March  12.  40  years  ago. 

Now  we  are  being  tested  as  to  wheth- 
er this  Nation  still  stands  for  the  prin- 
ciple set  forth  in  the  Tniman  doctrine 
40  years  ago.  We  are  asked  to  confirm 
our  Judgment  of  only  5  months  ago, 
that  we  wUl  provide  assistance  to  the 
people  of  Nicaragua  who  are  strug- 
gling for  their  freedom. 

To  those  who  would  vote  to  deny 
this  aid,  I  would  ask  you  to  consider 


what  has  changed  since  President  Tru- 
man's historic  call. 

Is  the  world  today  less  threatening 
to  freedom? 

Are  Latinos  fighting  Communist  op- 
pression less  deserving  of  our  support 
than  Europeans,  or  Mujaheddin  or 
Klimpucheans  or  indeed  Nicaraguans? 

Are  we  as  a  nation  now  less  certain 
of  our  convictions? 

I  deeply  believe  the  answer  to  each 
of  these  questions  is  an  emphatic 
"No." 

Credibility  is  a  precious  commodity. 
America  lost  credibility  at  the  Bay  of 
Pigs.  We  lost  even  more  as  the  last 
U.B.  helicopters  lifted  off  from  Saigon. 
No  country  can  accumulate  a  record  of 
al»ndoning  friends  and  still  expect  to 
retain  the  trust  and  respect  of  others 
in  the  world. 

We  have  asked  freedom  loving  Nica- 
raguans to  risk  their  lives  and  their 
fortunes  to  fight  the  Communist 
armies  in  Nicaragua.  We  have  urged 
them  to  trust  us,  to  trust  in  our  sup- 
port. We  have  said  the  cause  of  free- 
dom and  democracy  is  our  cause,  well 
it's  their  cause  too.  Their  cause  is  our 
cause. 

Who  will  believe  in  us  tomorrow,  if 
we  betray  our  promises  today? 

When  the  free  world  lost  Cuba,  the 
Soviet  Union  gained  a  strategic  mili- 
tary base.  The  Cuban  people  lost  their 
liljerty.  And  President  Kennedy  and 
the  U.S.  Congress  were  determined  it 
would  never  happen  again. 

In  1962,  Congress  declared  that  "the 
United  States  is  determined  to  prevent 
by  whatever  means  may  be  necessary 
•  •  •  the  Marxist-Leninist  regime  in 
Cuba  from  extending  *  •  *  its  aggres- 
sive or  subversive  activities  to  any  part 
of  this  hemisphere."  These  words  rein- 
forced the  Truman  doctrine,  extend- 
ing its  reach  to  our  closest  neighbors. 
They  were  passed  with  the  strongest 
possible  bipartisan  support.  They  are  a 
part  of  our  history— and  of  our  duty. 

We  must  not  allow  Nicaragua's  free- 
dom to  die  at  the  hands  of  the  Brez- 
henev  doctrine. 

Let's  be  candid.  The  real  issue  today 
is  not  bookkeeping  or  accounting  or 
how  money  has  been  spent,  lost,  or  di- 
verted. It's  not  what  private  sources  of 
funding  may  have  been  channeled  to 
the  resistance.  It  is  not  even  whether 
this  $40  million  which  Congress  has  al- 
ready approved  will  go  to  the  Contras, 
because  we  all  know  the  votes  are  here 
to  sustain  a  Presidential  veto. 

Ko.  What  we  are  really  talking  about 
is  which  of  two  fundamentally  differ- 
ent philosophies  this  Congress  will  em- 
brace. We  can  follow  the  path  of  isola- 
tion, and  turn  away  from  challenges  to 
freedom.  Or  we  can  reaffirm  the 
legacy  of  President  Truman— and 
President  Reagan— which  calls  us  to 
our  responsibilities  as  leader  of  the 
free  world. 

We  can  look  back  on  the  neutrality 
acts  of  the  1930's,  and  see  how  m.is- 
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guided  and  futile  they  were  as  a  re- 
sponse to  Nazi  militarism.  But  the  true 
challenge  of  our  responsibility  as 
members  of  the  100th  Congress  is  to 
look  forward,  and  to  recognize  that  a 
neutrality  act  in  1987  cannot  protect 
us  against  the  dangers  inherent  in 
Soviet  subversion  and  military  expan- 
sion today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  the  Members  to 
vote  down  this  moratorium. 

Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Vermont  [Mr.  Jeffords]. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  we're 
here  today  to  revaluate  what  our 
policy  In  Central  America  should  be.  I 
think  the  handwriting  is  on  the  wall. 
And  we  hear  it  out  in  the  hustings. 

It's  time  to  recogize  that  the  policy 
of  aid  X/o  the  Contras  has  failed. 

The  United  Nicaraguan  Opposition 
leadership  has  failed  to  take  control, 
culminating  in  Arturo  Cruz'  resigna- 
tion from  UNO  this  week. 

The  Contras  have  not  picked  up  any 
support  from  the  Nicaraguan  people 
or  the  internal  opposition  as  an  alter- 
native to  the  Sandinistas. 

Human  rights  abuses  have  not  de- 
creased. 

The  Contras  have  failed  to  gain  the 
initiative  militarily. 

Recognizing  that  the  Contras  have 
failed,  we  must  now  get  on  with  the 
business  of  pressuring  Nicaragua  to 
democratize,  but  using  economic  and 
diplomatic  means. 

The  recent  proposal  by  Costa  Rican 
President  Arias  sends  new  hope  to  the 
possibility  of  a  negotiated  regional  set- 
tlement. 

With  serious  U.S.  support  for  a  re- 
gional agreement,  there  is  a  real  possi- 
bility that  Nicaragua  would  agree  to 
lessen  Its  dependence  upon  Soviet  mili- 
tary supplies— a  goal  that  we  all  sup- 
port. 

There  are  many  tools  of  economic 
policy  that,  if  skillfully  used,  could  be 
more  effective  than  military  pressures 
in  reversing  the  current  deterioration 
of  Nicaragua's  domestic  political  situa- 
tion. 

By  helping  the  democracies  in  the 
region  to  develop  sound  economies  and 
stable  political  systems,  we  provide 
living  examples  to  the  Nicaraguan 
people  that  democracy  is  far  prefera- 
ble to  Marxism. 

In  the  meantime,  we  must  deal  with 
the  problem  of  the  armed  resistance 
and  thousands  of  refugees  that  are 
camped  out  in  Honduras. 

Having  encouraged  the  growth  and 
arming  of  the  Contras,  we  have  a  re- 
sponsiDility  to  provide  for  resettle- 
ment of  these  p>eople. 

At  our  insistence,  Honduras  and 
Costa  Rica  have  allowed  their  terri- 
tory to  be  used  as  a  base  for  Contra 
operations.  We  cannot  just  turn  our 
backs  on  their  problems  now. 


Honduras  is  nervous  about  the  de- 
stabilizing nature  of  these  refugees 
and  does  not  have  the  resources  to 
provide  for  them  or  assimilate  them. 

How  and  where  can  these  people  be 
resettled?  We  must  find  solutions  to 
these  problems.  We  should  be  talking 
about  resettlement  programs  for  refu- 
gees and  political  and  economic  solu- 
tions, not  about  more  military  aid. 

For  more  than  3  years  I've  repeated- 
ly stood  before  this  House  arguing  for 
changes  in  U.S.  policy.  Once  again.  I 
stand  before  you  urging  opposition  to 
military  aid  for  the  Contras. 

We  now  have  a  unique  opportunity 
to  forge  an  effective  bipartisan  policy 
on  Central  America.  We  should  seize 
this  moment,  now.  to  do  that. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  1  minute  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana  [Mr.  Burton]. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  can  try  to  mask  this  issue 
any  way  we  want  to,  but  the  fact  re- 
mains that  the  Communists  are  in 
Nicaragua.  This  year  they  received 
23,000  tons  of  war  materials.  They 
have  a  100,000-plus  active  army  and 
militia  and  have  received  $600  million 
in  additional  military  support  from 
the  Soviet  Union. 

They  have  support  from  the  PLO, 
Yasir  Arafat,  and  the  Libyans,  as  well 
as  from  Communist  fellow  travelers 
from  all  over  the  world.  They  are  ex- 
porting revolution  into  the  surround- 
ing countries. 

I  was  in  Chalatenango  Province  last 
year,  and  I  talked  to  captured  guerril- 
las, and  they  told  me  they  were 
trained  in  Managua  and  that  the 
weapons  they  received  came  from  Ma- 
nagua and  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
Cuba. 

The  question  I  would  like  to  ask  my 
liberal  colleagues  on  the  other  side  of 
the  aisle  is  this:  what  are  you  going  to 
do  when  we  cut  off  funding  and  the 
Communists  take  over  El  Salvador, 
then  Guatemala,  and  then  Honduras 
and  ultimately  Mexico?  How  are  you 
going  to  tell  your  constitutents  when 
we  have  to  send  our  children  down 
there  to  defend  the  soft  underbelly  of 
America,  the  Mexican-American 
iKjrder? 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  the  legacy  we 
are  leaving  America  if  we  cut  off  aid  to 
those  people  who  are  fighting  for 
their  freedom  and  their  very  survival. 

Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  90  seconds  to  my 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 

[Mr.  VOLKMER]. 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I,  too. 
rise  in  support  of  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 175,  and  I  recognize,  I  believe  like 
many  others  do,  that  that  resolution 
will  pass  the  House  today.  But  because 
of  other  circumstances,  I  also  recog- 
nize the  probability  of  its  becoming 
law  are  very  slim  if  any  at  all. 

However,  I  do  further  recognize  that 
later  on  this  year  Contra  funding  will 
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not  exist.  It  will  no  longer  exist.  As 
the  gentleman  from  Virginia  said,  this 
is  the  beginning  of  the  end.  and  I 
think  it  is  incumbent  on  this  adminis- 
tration and  the  Members  of  this  body 
to  work  toward  a  better  solution  in 
Central  America,  and  that  better  solu- 
tion will  come  about  as  a  result  of  di- 
plomacy. I  urge  the  President  and  this 
administration  to  recognize  the  fact 
that  the  Contra  funding  is  coming  to 
an  end,  that  they  are  going  to  have  to 
extricate  the  Contras  from  Nicaragua 
and  from  that  area,  and  that  it  is  in- 
cumbent upon  this  Nation  since  we 
started  them  down  that  road,  to  make 
sure  they  are  taken  care  of.  Then  it 
will  be  incumbent  upon  the  adminis- 
tration to  begin  diplomatic  means  to 
bring  about  a  solution  to  the  problem 
in  not  only  Nicaragua  but  all  of  Cen- 
tral America. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  can  be  done,  and  it  is 
better  to  be  done  through  diplomacy 
rather  than  through  military  means. 

Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  may  I  inquire  how  much  time 
each  side  has  remaining? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Gray  of  Illinois).  The  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Bonior]  has  37'-  min- 
utes remaining  and  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Edwards]  has  50 
minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  1  minute  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Ra- 
venelI. 

Mr.  RAVENEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  here 
we  are  in  the  200th  year  of  our  Na- 
tion's Constitution,  the  bottom  line  of 
the  American  Revolution— won  after  6 
long  years  with  the  blood  of  our  fore- 
fathers, the  Contras  and  Mujahideen 
of  1775— and  here  I  am  in  the  100th 
Congress  hearing  voices  crying  out  for 
withholding  a  portion  of  the  all-too- 
paltry  funds  previously  voted  by  tlie 
American  people  for  those  in  Nicara- 
gua fighting  for  freedom  over  tyran- 
ny—please know  that  such  a  proposi- 
tion is  foreign  to  me  and  the  people 
from  South  Carolina  that  I  am  hon- 
ored to  represent  and  I  will  not  vote  to 
turn  Central  America  over  to  Commu- 
nist domination. 
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Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Studds]. 

Mr.  STUDDS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  strong  support 
of  the  proposed  moratorium  on  aid  to 
the  Contras. 

This  proposal  is  based  on  the  simple 
premise  that  before  we  send  $40  mil- 
lion more  to  the  Contras,  the  Presi- 
dent should  explain  what  happened  to 
the  money  we  already  sent.  This  ap- 
proach would  make  sense  if  we  were 
talking  about  housing  or  education  or 


health  research;  it  makes  even  more 
sense  when  the  issue  is  Contra  aid. 

The  Contras  have  received,  or  were 
supposed  to  have  received,  tens  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars  in  humanitarian  aid, 
funds  diverted  from  the  Iranian  arms 
sales,  or  solicited  from  the  Saudi  royal 
family  and  from  the  Sultan  of  Brunei. 
Congress  does  not  know  what  was 
done  with  that  money;  the  Tower 
Commission  couldn't  find  out;  and  the 
Contras.  themselves,  are  in  the  dark 
about  who  paid  when  for  what  with 
who.se  money. 

This  confusion  over  funding,  more- 
over, is  symptomatic  of  a  thoroughly 
diseased  policy.  It  is  a  policy  of  slow- 
motion  military  intervention  that  is  il- 
legal under  international  law  and 
which  has  been  carried  out  in  violation 
of  domestic  law;  a  policy  that  in  6 
years  has  contributed  nothing  to  de- 
mocracy in  Nicaragua,  but  which  has 
instead  strengthened  the  reliance  of 
that  country  on  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Cuba:  a  policy  that  has  separated  the 
United  States  from  the  democracies  of 
Latin  America,  while  dividing  our 
people  at  home. 

The  President  and  his  supporters 
have  lectured  us  time  and  again  about 
the  importance  of  bipartisanship  in 
foreign  policy.  But  without  compro- 
mise, without  decent  respect  for  the 
law,  without  honesty,  and  without 
principle,  bipartisanship  is  not  possi- 
ble. If  aid  to  the  Contras  is  defeated, 
whether  it  is  today  or  later  this  year, 
it  will  have  been  killed  by  its  friends, 
by  those  both  within  and  allied  to  this 
administration,  who  felt  that  the  goals 
of  democracy  could  be  furthered  only 
by  nondemocratic  means. 

A  sensible  plan  for  support  i:ig  de- 
mocracy in  Central  Americ?.  would  re- 
quire no  secret  arms  Giiipments,  no 
bank  accounts  in  the  Cayman  Islands, 
no  network  of  zealots  and  mercenaries, 
and  no  groveling  to  the  Sultan  of 
Brunei  whose  family,  incidentally,  has 
ruled  Brunei  without  elections  for  500 
years,  where  a  state  of  emergency  has 
existed  since  1962,  and  where  two 
dozen  political  prisoners  have  been 
held  without  trial  for  more  than  a 
decade. 

For  years,  we  have  had  an  opportu- 
nity to  join  with  the  democratic  lead- 
ers of  Latin  America,  with  the  demo- 
cratic opposition  inside  Nicaragua,  and 
with  true  Nicaraguan  democrats  in 
exile  not  to  impose  change  on  the  Nic- 
araguan people,  for  that  is  not  our 
right,  but  to  support  negotiations 
aimed  at  achieving  progress  toward 
peace  and  democracy  throughout  Cen- 
tral America.  That  opportunity, 
though  it  has  narrowed  over  time,  still 
exists.  Let  us  vote  today  to  put  a  mora- 
torium not  only  on  $40  million,  but 
also  to  suspend  a  failed  and  flawed 
policy;  let  us  pick  up  the  pieces  and  go 
forward,  with  unity  at  home  and  with 
a    consensus    abroad,    to    strengthen 
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democratic  institutions  and  prospects        Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  not  want  my  vote        A  mechanism  was  specifically  includ- 
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democratic  institutions  and  prospects 
through  democratic  and  lawful  means. 
The  people  of  the  United  States  have 
never  supported  this  policy.  It  is  time 
we  sununon  the  courage  to  be  what  we 
•re  supposed  to  be.  Representatives. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Olclahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Lewis]. 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  me  this 
time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  for  this  3  minutes 
to  make  three  simple  points.  The  first 
is  this:  I  would  ask  all  of  you  to  step 
back  with  me  just  a  few  years  for  a  bit 
of  history.  It  was  in  1979  that  I  came 
to  this  floor  as  a  new  Member,  and 
watched  many  of  those  who  are  today 
on  the  floor  arguing  against  support 
for  the  Contra  effort,  passionately 
make  pleas  for  America  to  get  behind 
that  effort  to  permanently  remove 
Somossa  from  Nicaragua  and  to  estab- 
lish an  opportunity  for  freedom.  They 
were  speaking  on  behalf  of  then,  their 
freedom  fighters,  the  Sandinistas. 

Very  quickly  it  became  apparent 
that  their  friends,  the  Ortegas  of  this 
world  had  carefully  laid  their  plans. 
and  immediately  they  captured  the 
People's  Revolution  for  the  Commu- 
nists in  Nicaragua. 

Today,  Ortega  and  the  comman- 
dantes  publicly  state  that  they  are 
happily  in  the  Communist  camps:  a 
very  important  point  in  history.  The 
second  point  that  I  would  like  to  make 
is  that  many  today  are  suggesting  that 
the  reason  they  are  really  supporting 
this  moratorium  is  because  they  be- 
lieve in  the  process  of  negotiations. 
Let  us  move  toward  democracy 
through  dialog.  They  talk  a  lot  about 
the  Arias  plan. 

Let  us  make  it  very  clear  where 
President  Arias  of  Costa  Rica  is.  "We 
want  the  entire  world  to  see  the 
hidden  truth  to  expose  a  Nicaragua  in 
which  Sandino  has  once  again  been 
betrayed.  Sandino  was  revived  7  years 
ago  to  mark  the  liberty  of  a  people:  he 
has  been  assassinated  again."  That  is 
President  Oscar  Arias  of  Costa  Rica, 
September  24,  1986.  He  is  joined  by  his 
colleagues  and  friends  throughout 
Latin  America  in  support  of  democra- 
cy and  against  communism  in  Nicara- 
gua. 

My  third  point  is  this:  This  debate 
today  has  little  to  do,  literally  nothing 
to  do  with  accounting,  but  it  has  a  lot 
to  do  with  cover.  It  is  designed  to  pro- 
vide cover  for  those  who  are  opposed 
to  freedom  in  Nicaragua,  who  really 
want  to  support  but  are  afraid  to  sup- 
port the  Sandinistas.  As  a  practical 
matter  of  life,  they  are  afraid  to  have 
their  public  understand  what  the  re- 
sults of  their  vote  will  be.  Indeed,  it 
lays  the  foundation  to  destroy  the 
hope  for  freedom  in  Nicaragua,  it  lays 
the  foundation  for  a  communism  bas- 
tion in  our  hemisphere. 


Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  not  want  my  vote 
recorded  as  a  means  of  handing  Cen- 
tral America  over  to  an  expanded  Rus- 
sian empire. 

Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  Downey]. 

Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  me  this 
time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  administration 
policy  In  Nicaragua  is  Illegal  and  im- 
moral. That  is  the  good  news.  The  bad 
nev,'s  is  that  it  is  failing  in  a  deadly 
and  disastrous  way  for  both  the  Sandi- 
nistas and  the  Contras. 

The  whole  world  knows  that:  the 
American  people  know  that;  and  now 
the  Congress  realizes  It.  The  only 
people  who  do  not  are  the  President 
and  his  merry  band  of  Ideologues  for 
whom  this  Is  a  holy  crusade  against 
the  advance  of  Soviet  expansionism  in 
our  hemisphere. 

Sadly,  had  we  all  cared  one  wit 
about  poverty,  about  social  Injustice, 
or  understood  a  modicum  of  national- 
Ism,  we  would  have  an  entirely  differ- 
ent situation  there  today.  This  mora- 
torium is  too  late,  to  late,  my  col- 
leagues, to  bring  back  the  thousands 
who  have  died  needlessly,  but  It  is  just 
In  time  to  prevent  anymore. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Gunder- 

SONl. 

Mr.  GUNDERSON.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  this  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  opponents  of  current 
United  States  policy  toward  Nicaragua 
are  doing  today,  exactly  what  they 
have  done  time  and  time  again  during 
the  past  few  months.  Once  again,  the 
isswe  of  assistance  to  the  Nlcaraguan 
democratic  resistance  Is  brought  to 
the  floor  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives under  the  cloud  of  obstructionist 
rules  and  extraneous  legislation.  Op- 
ponents of  U.S.  assistance  to  the  Con- 
tras have  again  chosen  politics  over 
policy  by  avoiding  a  straight  up  or 
down  vote  on  the  release  of  the  third 
Installment  of  the  $100  million  assist- 
ance package.  Instead  couching  opposi- 
tion In  the  language  of  a  moratorium. 

Last  year,  we  took  a  major  step 
toward  the  establishment  of  a  biparti- 
san long-term  American  policy  toward 
Central  America  and  Nicaragua.  In 
pEKssing  the  comprehensive  assistance 
package.  Democrats  and  Republicans 
joined  together  to  establish  a  broad 
policy  incorporating  increased  respect 
for  human  rights  and  civil  liberties, 
economic  development,  support  for 
COntadora,  and  the  use  of  military  as- 
sistance as  a  leverage  to  bring  about  a 
negotiated  settlement.  Respected  con- 
gressional leaders,  including  the 
Democratic  chairmen  of  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee,  Armed  Services 
Committee  and  Rules  Committee,  lent 
their  support  to  this  policy. 


A  mechanism  was  specifically  includ- 
ed providing  a  simple,  wide-open  pro- 
cedure, with  a  binding  up  or  down  vote 
on  the  question  of  the  release  of  the 
third  and  final  installment  of  the  $100 
million.  The  letter  and  spirit  of  the 
law  clefirly  calls  for  Members  to  have 
the  opportunity  to  put  the  policy  on 
the  table,  and  have  a  straight  up  or 
down  vote  on  the  merits  of  that  policy. 

Unfortunately,  the  issue  has  now 
been  muddied  with  a  phony  moratori- 
um that  is  recognized  by  the  American 
public,  by  the  press,  and  by  every 
single  member  of  Congress,  including 
those  opposing  Contra-assistance,  for 
what  it  is;  a  measure  aimed  not  at  ac- 
counting for  American  assistance  to 
the  democratic  assistance,  but  at  tor- 
pedoelQg  that  assistance.  The  morato- 
rium is  simply  a  euphemism  for  ending 
Contra  aid. 

We  all  want  a  full  and  complete  ac- 
counting of  American  assistance  to  the 
Contras.  That  is  why  specific  language 
was  included  last  year  requiring  all 
agencies  involved  with  the  assistance 
to  establish  stringent  standards,  proce- 
dures, and  controls  to  assure  that 
funds  are  fully  accounted  for  and  used 
exclusively  for  the  purposes  author- 
ized. That  is  also  why  the  House  and 
Senate  Investigating  Committees,  the 
Independent  Counsel,  the  Department 
of  Justice  and  even  a  Miami  grand 
jury,  are  all  reviewing  the  Issue  of  di- 
version of  funds  to  the  Contras.  I  sup- 
port these  efforts.  I  too  want  all  of  the 
facts  to  come  out. 

But  while  we  are  playing  this  parli- 
mentary  game,  let's  not  lose  sight  of 
the  circumstances  that  lead  Congress 
to  approve  assistance  to  the  resistance 
last  year.  Lets  not  lose  sight  of  the 
600  million  dollars'  worth  of  war  mate- 
rial the  Soviet  Union  has  shipped  to 
Nicaragua  in  the  past  year,  the  closing 
of  La  Prensa,  the  harrassment  of  the 
church,  the  Soviet  and  Cuban  military 
advisers,  or  the  much  heralded  Nlcara- 
guan constitution  guaranteeing  basic 
freedoms  that  was  suspended  before 
the  ink  on  the  document  had  dried. 

Now  is  not  the  time  to  reverse  U.S. 
policy.  We  should  not  throw  up  our 
hands  and  allow  the  Sandinistas  to 
consolidate  a  regime  that  threatens 
their  neighbors,  denies  its  own  citizens 
basic  freedoms,  and  provides  the 
Soviet  Union  with  another  base  in  the 
Americas. 

Ultimately,  it  is  a  question  of  wheth- 
er the  United  States— and  specifically, 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States- 
will  keep  its  word  and  live  up  to  its 
commitments  to  people  who  have  cast 
their  lot  with  America.  We  said  we 
would  provide  this  money  to  the  demo- 
cratic resistance.  We  voted  to  do  so, 
fair  and  square.  We  should  do  it. 


Mr. 
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Speaker,  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  dis- 


tinguished gentleman   from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  Alexander]. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
terms  of  debate  here  today  are  Impor- 
tant ones— focusing  as  they  do  on  the 
U.S.  role  as  creator  and  banker  for  the 
Contras.  The  questions  for  which  we 
seek  answers  are  Important,  searching 
as  they  do  for  the  identity  of  what— 
and  who— is  being  bought. 

But,  the  scope  of  our  demand  for  an- 
swers should  be  broader.  We  should 
apply  the  same  vigor  to  examining  the 
U.S.  role  in  the  whole  of  Central 
America. 

In  1981.  I  began  seeking  a  clear  and 
unambiguous  statement  of  this  admin- 
istration's policy  in  Central  America.  I 
wanted  to— still  want  to— know  how 
that  policy  serves  U.S.  interests.  And.  I 
wanted  and  still  want  to  know  how- 
much  that  policy  Is  going  to  cost  Ar- 
kansans  and  Americans. 

Since  1981.  I  have  made  numerous 
requests  as  a  member  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  in  an  effort  to 
learn  what  our  policy  Is  and  what  the 
costs  are.  Throughout  the  years  I  have 
been  making  these  requests,  the  re- 
sponses have  been  ambiguous  and  de- 
ceptive. 

By  1983.  when  the  peak  of  the  U.S. 
militarization  Iceberg  began  showing 
In  Central  America,  the  administra- 
tion had  not  provided  a  clear  state- 
ment of  its  policy.  Nor  had  it  supplied 
complete  estimates  of  the  dollars  it 
will  cost  Arkansans  and  Americans. 

In  my  capacity  as  a  member  of  the 
House  Subcommittee  on  Military  Con- 
struction Appropriations,  which  sub- 
committee has  responsibility  for  U.S. 
military  construction  projects,  I  asked 
the  General  Accounting  Office  to  de- 
termine what  the  administration  was 
spending  on  military  training  exercise 
construction  In  Honduras.  The  an- 
swers I  got  in  a  classified  GAO  report 
In  March  1984,  prompted  me  to  re- 
quest a  Comptroller  General's  ruling 
on  the  legality  of  the  administration's 
actions  in  Honduras. 

In  June,  the  Comptroller  General 
issued  this  ruling.  In  Its  September  26, 
1984,  Report  No.  99-1086  to  accompa- 
ny the  Department  of  Defense  appro- 
priations bill,  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations had  the  following  to  say 
about  the  ruling: 

.  .  .  [Tlhe  ComplroUer  General  ruled  on 
June  22.  1984  that  the  JCS  (Joint  Chief.s  of 
Staff)  exercises  in  Central  America  clearl.v 
went  beyond  what  funds  these  funds  are 
being  appropriated  for.  For  example,  the 
Comptroller  General  found  that  funds  ap- 
propriated for  operation  and  maintenance 
of  our  armed  forces  were  used  for  military 
construction  projects,  security  assistance  ac- 
tivities, and  civic  action  and  humanitarian 
assistance.  The  Committee  believes  such  di- 
version of  funding  from  properly  appropri- 
ated purposes  is  unwarranted  and  directs 
that  the  Department  of  Defense  lake  such 
steps  as  necessary  to  prevent  recurrence  of 
such  improprieties  in  the  future. 


In  a  January  30,  1986,  update  of  his 
1984  opinion,  the  Comptroller  General 
confirmed  his  original  findings.  He 
went  on  to  say  that  reports  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  had  begun  sub- 
mitting to  the  Congress.  In  response  to 
congressional  directives,  on  military 
training  exercise  construction  in  Hon- 
duras are— 

•  •  •  ba.sed  on  questionable  application  of 
military  construction  accounting  principles, 
particularly  tho.sc  u.sed  to  define  the  .scope 
of  individual  construction  projects. 

In  other  words,  DOD  was  still  break- 
ing the  law  limiting  the  amount  of 
money  that  could  be  spent  for  ■mili- 
tary training  exercise  construction  "  In 
Central  Ameria. 

In  spite  of  all  the  effort  that  I  and 
other  Members  of  Congress  have  made 
within  the  constitutional  process,  the 
administration  has  not  told  us  and  the 
American  people  what  were  doing  In 
Central  America  and  what  the  costs 
are.  The  administration  is  operating 
outside  the  law  and  implementing  a 
secret  policy  that  has  never  been  re- 
vealed to  the  Congress,  nor  to  the 
American  people.  It  is  an  outlaw  ad- 
ministration that  has  followed  a  policy 
of  corruption  and  deception  that  Is 
doomed  to  failure. 

Today,  despite  the  work  I.  and  other 
Members  of  Congress  have  done,  the 
administration  still  has  not  told  the 
American  people  or  the  Congress  the 
truth  about  how  much  it  is  costing  the 
American  taxpayer  to  militarize  Cen- 
tral America. 

Today,  despite  the  efforts  I  and 
others  have  made,  the  administration 
ha.s  still  not  given  the  American 
people  or  the  Congress  a  clear  and 
truthful  statement  of  its  Central 
American  policy. 

What  the  President  has  told  us.  for 
instance,  is  that  he  wants  to  give  Hon- 
duras eight  times  more  foreign  mili- 
tary aid  in  1988  than  it  did  in  1981. 

But,  the  President  has  not  told  us 
what  this  giveaway  is  buying  for  the 
United  States.  And.  he  has  not  uncov- 
ered the  bottom  line  on  the  bill  to  the 
U.S.  taxpayers. 

The  American  people  deserve 
straight,  honest  answers  on  the  admin- 
istrations  Central  American  policy. 
The  Congress  needs  straight,  honest 
answers  on  what  the  policy  is  going  to 
cost  so  we  can  make  decisions  that 
serve  the  best  interests  of  the  United 
States. 

Throughout  American  history,  no 
war  policy  ever  succeeded  unless  clear, 
unmistakable  goals  were  established 
that  had  the  vigorous  support  of  the 
American  people.  The  administrations 
policy  in  Central  America  is  clandes- 
tine and  ambiguous,  and  the  American 
people  are  divided  In  responding  to  it— 
but  a  clear  majority  opposes  war  in 
Central  America.  A  policy  of  corrup- 
tion and  deception  is  inevitably 
doomed  to  failure. 


Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  yield  1  minute  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Bun- 
ning]. 

Mr.  BUNNING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  strong  opposition  to  the  resolution. 

This  resolution  is  nothing  but  an  ex- 
ample of  what  you  could  call  sing- 
along  style  foreign  policy,  where  you 
have  to  follow  the  bouncing  ball  to  see 
what  our  foreign  policy  is. 

Nine  months  ago.  we  told  the  free- 
dom fighters  in  Nicaragua  that  we 
would  stand  by  them  in  their  fight. 
Nine  months  ago  we  told  the  world 
that  we  would  stand  by  democracy. 

This  resolution  says  loudly  and 
clearly— don't  count  on  us. 

This  resolution  says  we  cannot  be 
trusted  for  more  than  9  months  at  a 
time. 

This  resolution  says  our  promises 
are  meaningless  for  more  than  9 
months  at  a  time. 

This  resolution  says  that  the  United 
States  of  America,  the  beacon  of  free- 
dom in  the  world  today,  has  switched 
to  twinkle  lights. 

This  is  not  the  way  to  run  a  foreign 
policy.  This  is  not  the  way  to  demon- 
strate to  the  world  that  we  are  a  stead- 
fast ally  of  freedom. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  down 
this  resolution. 

I  do  not  want  to  be  recorded  as 
handing  Central  America  over  to  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  yield  such  time  as  he  may 
consume  to  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Valentine]. 

Mr.  VALENTINE.  Mr.  Speaker, 
nearly  a  year  ago  I  rose  in  this  Cham- 
ber to  express  my  strong  reservations 
about  the  administration's  request  for 
$100  million  in  U.S.  assistance  to  the 
Contras.  Events  in  the  past  12  months 
have  only  reinforced  those  deep 
doubts. 

A  year  ago.  we  debated  this  issue 
without  even  knowing  what  had  hap- 
pened to  a  substantial  portion  of  the 
assistance  provided  in  1985.  Today,  we 
still  do  not  know. 

A  year  ago.  we  were  asked  to  embark 
on  a  military  aid  program  without 
knowing  the  probable  duration,  or 
even  the  ultimate  purpose,  of  the  pro- 
gram. Today,  we  still  do  not  know. 

A  year  ago,  we  were  asked  to  assist  a 
Contra  leadership  that  was  divided  by 
dissension  and  disagreement.  Today, 
that  disarray  has  reached  crisis  pro- 
portions, and  the  Contra  leadership  is 
literally  coming  apart. 

A  year  ago.  we  were  asked  to  support 
a  military  aid  program  that  had  virtu- 
ally no  public  international  backing. 
Today,  that  policy  still  lacks  support 
among  the  democracies  of  Central 
America,  the  very  nations  that  have 
the  most  at  stake.  In  fact,  those  na- 
tions are  doing  their  best  to  put  more 
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distance  between  themselves  and  both 
American  policy  and  the  Contras. 

Mr.  Speaker,  where  have  we  come  in 
the  past  year?  The  questions  that  sur- 
rounded our  policy  in  Central  America 


We  do  have  alternatives.  The  pro- 
posals put  forth  by  Costa  Rican  Presi- 
dent Oscar  Arias  offer  one  option  that 
should  be  pursued.  The  Costa  Rican 
plan  may  not  prove  to  be  the  ultimate 


We  should  commit  our  resources  to  a 
positive  approach— we  can  do  much  to 
alleviate  the  causes  of  political  unrest 
by  encouraging  economic  develop- 
ment,  land   reform,   improved   educa- 
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in  this  hemisphere.  None  of  us  want  to 
see  the  expansion  of  communism. 

I  think  the  issue  today  on  this  par- 
ticular piece  of  legislation  Is  an  issue 
of  honesty  and  good  sense.  This  ad- 
ministration  has  Implemented  a  for- 


Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  it  is  abundantly 
clear  that,  if  left  alone  the  Communist 
Sandinistas  In  Nicaragua  will  expand 
and  carry  their  revolution  Into  neigh- 
boring countries.  The  process  will  be 
one  of  subversion.  The  process  will  be 


on  the  issue  of  the  Contras.  I  am  cer- 
tainly committed  on  accountability  for 
this  money,  because  this  is  taxpayers' 
money,  this  Is  money  that  the  taxpay- 
ers of  this  country  have  paid  and  given 
to    us    in    tru.st    to   suvonnt    fnp     If   mt> 
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distance  between  themselves  and  both 
American  policy  and  the  Contras. 

Mr.  Speaker,  where  have  we  come  in 
the  past  year?  The  questions  that  sur- 
rounded our  policy  in  Central  America 
a  year  ago  remain  unanswered.  In  the 
few  cases  in  which  we  have  answers. 
those  answers  are  disheartening. 

Moreover,  new,  and  equally  serious. 
questions  have  emerged.  What  has 
been  the  impact  of  the  Iran  arms  deal? 
What  role  has  our  own  Government 
played  in  funding  the  Contras  outside 
of  the  authorized  assistance  program? 
Can  the  Contra  leadership  even 
endure  without  its  most  visible  demo- 
cratic symbol? 

It  seems  to  me  that  every  prudent 
Member  of  Congress  would  want  a 
much  more  comprehensive  accounting 
of  the  funds  that  the  United  States 
has  provided  or  solicited  from  others 
before  releasing  another  dime  of  the 
taxpayers'  money.  If  a  domestic  assist- 
ance program  had  been  administered 
like  the  Contra  aid  program.  Members 
of  Congress  would  rightly  call  it  a 
scandal  and  probably  terminate  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  revelations  of 
recent  weeks  are  disturbing,  and  the 
questions  need  to  be  answered.  But 
recent  events  are  only  symptoms  of 
what  is  wrong  with  the  entire  Contra 
aid  policy. 

The  resignation  of  Arturo  Cruz  from 
the  Contra  leadership  reconfirms  both 
the  contradictory  attitudes  and  pur- 
poses of  the  Contra  leaders  and  the 
extreme  difficulties  of  instituting 
meaningful  reforms  in  the  Contra  or- 
ganization. 

The  allegations  of  secret  transac- 
tions to  obtain  funds  for  the  Contras 
reconfirm  the  absence  of  a  consensus 
for  this  program  and  the  slim  likeli- 
hood of  sustaining  this  policy  over  the 
long  term. 

The  pending  request  for  another 
$105  million  in  Contra  aid  for  next 
year  reconfirms  both  the  open-ended 
commitment  and  the  increasingly  high 
price  of  this  policy. 

The  continuing  lack  of  support  from 
Central  American  nations  reconfirms 
the  unilateral  nature  of  the  Contra  aid 
policy  and  the  growing  diplomatic  iso- 
lation of  the  United  States  in  the 
region. 

In  short,  we  have  a  policy  that  is 
bankrupt.  What  have  we  accomplished 
thus  far?  Where  are  the  Contra 
gains— either  in  territory  or  in  the  al- 
legiance of  the  Nicaraguan  people? 

After  years  of  addressing  this  issue, 
we  are  still  searching  for  a  policy  that 
commands  the  support  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  and  the  countries  of  the 
region.  A  program  that  relies  mainly 
on  military  assistance  to  the  Contras 
to  resolve  the  problems  of  Central 
America  simply  cannot  gain  that  sup- 
port. I  hope  that  the  administration 
will  back  away  from  its  single-minded 
pursuit  of  this  unsuccessful  policy. 


We  do  have  alternatives.  The  pro- 
posals put  forth  by  Costa  Rican  Presi- 
dent Oscar  Arias  offer  one  option  that 
should  be  pursued.  The  Costa  Rican 
plan  may  not  prove  to  be  the  ultimate 
solution,  but  several  presidents  in  the 
region  have  agreed  to  the  general  prin- 
ciples, and  further  negotiations  are 
planned  in  May.  The  United  States 
should  support  this  effort.  Even  if  it 
does  not  lead  directly  to  success,  it 
could  produce  other  openings.  We 
cannot  afford  to  ignore  any  possibili- 
ties. 

Let  us  be  clear  about  two  points. 
First,  this  is  not  a  debate  about  wheth- 
er the  Contras  are  the  bad  guys  and 
the  Sandinistas  are  the  good  guys. 
Abuses  of  human  rights  in  Nicaragua 
are  certainly  not  limited  to  the  Con- 
tras. The  Sandinista  government  has 
engaged  in  a  number  of  activities  that 
deserve  universal  condemnation.  One 
of  our  goals  should  be  to  improve  the 
condition  of  the  Nicaraguan  people. 
Will  military  assistance  for  the  Con- 
tras accomplish  that  objective?  The 
evidence  indicates  that  it  will  not. 

Second,  I  think  I  speak  for  virtually 
all  my  colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  in  saying  that  I  want  a  bipartisan 
foreign  policy.  I  have  looked  for  ways 
to  support  the  President  since  I  came 
to  Congress.  But  I  do  not  believe  that 
the  current  policy  in  Central  America 
serves  our  interests. 

For  that  reason,  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  this  moratorium 
and  to  oppose  further  military  assist- 
ance to  the  Contras  under  the  present 
circumstances. 

Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  such  time  as  he  may 
consume  to  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado [Mr.  Skaggs]. 

Mr.  SKAGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
endorse  the  proposed  moratorium  on 
aid  to  the  Contras. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  step  comes  none 
too  soon.  For  the  past  5  years,  the 
United  States  has  funded,  trained,  and 
otherwise  assisted  the  Nicaraguan 
Contras.  What  do  we  have  to  show  for 
it? 

Arturo  Cruz,  the  only  Contra  leader 
with  credible  democratic  credentials, 
resigned  his  postiion  on  Monday, 
saying  "The  time  is  up."  I  agree.  The 
time  is  up.  We  should  stop  funding  the 
Contras  today. 

Our  Nation  has  important  interests 
and  objectives  in  Central  America: 
Supporting  democratic  governments 
with  free  institutions,  and  preventing 
the  introduction  of  foreign,  offensive 
military  forces.  Having  served  in  Viet- 
nam, I  know  we  must  avoid  the  path 
that  could  lead  unnecessarily  to  direct 
U£.  military  involvement  in  the 
region. 

What  we  need  instead  is  a  policy  for 
Central  America— a  policy  that  Ameri- 
cans can  understand,  be  proud  of,  and 
fully  support. 


We  stiould  commit  our  resources  to  a 
positive  approach— we  can  do  much  to 
alleviate  the  causes  of  political  unrest 
by  encouraging  economic  develop- 
ment, land  reform,  improved  educa- 
tion, and  health  care.  These  are  the 
steps  which  will  make  the  most  differ- 
ence in  the  long  run. 

ULost,  Central  Americans,  while  dif- 
ferent from  us  in  language,  culture, 
and  customs,  have  the  same  basic  aspi- 
rations we  do— to  live  in  peace,  free 
from  threats  and  violence;  to  bring  up 
their  families:  to  have  jobs  that  pay 
well  enough  to  afford  decent  housing 
and  health  care  and  education  for 
their  children.  Our  policy  should  help 
the  people  of  Central  America  create 
an  environment  in  which  these  ideals 
can  be  realized. 

With  such  a  positive  program  we 
would  also  stand  a  much  better  chance 
of  moderating  the  policies  of  the  San- 
dinista government  in  Nicaragua. 
They  are  able  to  maintain  their 
regime  internally  because  they  now 
can  point  to  an  external  threat.  What 
if  they  could  point  only  to  prosperous 
and  stfible  neighbors,  instead?  Mean- 
while, the  United  States  should  sup- 
port regional  efforts  to  mediate  a  set- 
tlement that  respects  the  sovereignty 
of  all  the  Central  American  nations, 
removes  foreign  military  forces,  assists 
in  the  development  of  democracy,  and 
protects  U.S.  interests  through  appro- 
priate means  of  verification. 

We  also  need  accountability— some- 
thing the  Contra  aid  moratorium  bill 
would  require  of  the  administration 
for  th*  first  time.  There  are  serious 
and  credible  charges  that  U.S.  funds 
have  been  illegally  used  or  misspent. 
The  administration  owes  the  American 
people  an  explanation  of  what  hap- 
pened to  those  tax  dollars. 

This  is  a  difficult  time  for  America. 
Confidence  in  our  President  and  in  our 
Goverrtment  has  been  shaken,  and  we 
must  take  steps  to  revive  that  confi- 
dence. It  is  vital  that  we  formulate  a 
Central  American  policy  around  which 
we  in  the  United  States  of  America 
can  unite.  We  need  an  approach  that 
sensibly  balances  our  country's  im- 
mense economic,  diplomatic,  military, 
and  idealistic  strengths.  Continued 
support  for  the  Contras  is  not  such  a 
policy. 

Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  DorganI. 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman  very 
much  for  yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  heard  other 
speakers  stand  here  and  try  to  tell  us 
what  the  issue  is  or  is  not.  Let  me  say, 
I  do  not  think  the  issue  is  communism 
or  freedom  per  se.  I  mean,  I  think  all 
of  us  in  this  Chamber  share  a  certain 
sense  about  our  interests  of  freedom 


in  this  hemisphere.  None  of  us  want  to 
see  the  expansion  of  communism. 

I  think  the  issue  today  on  this  par- 
ticular piece  of  legislation  is  an  issue 
of  honesty  and  good  sense.  This  ad- 
ministration has  implemented  a  for- 
eign policy,  in  my  judgment,  that  is 
rampant  with  fraud,  corruption,  mis- 
guided policies,  and  broken  laws. 

Some  people  have  stood  here  and 
said  this  has  nothing  to  do  with  ac- 
counting, what  we  are  doing  here 
today,  has  nothing  to  do  with  account- 
ing. Well,  who  changed  the  rules  on 
us?  Since  when  are  we  not  dealing 
with  accounting?  I  thought  all  the  tall 
trees  that  stood  on  this  floor  as  con- 
servatives and  said,  "We  demand  ac- 
counting on  everything."  would  stand 
up  and  say,  "We  demand  accounting 
on  $100  million  that  this  country  is 
prepared  to  spend  in  Central  Amer- 
ica," much  of  which  has  not  reached 
its  intended  purpose. 

Now,  last  year  I  stood  on  the  floor 
and  asked  some  questions.  1  have  not 
seen  any  answers  to  them,  but  the 
GAO  offered  some  information  about 
what  happened  to  part  of  the  $27  mil- 
lion in  prior  Contra  aid.  Here  is  a  bill- 
ing, an  invoice,  for  which  our  State 
Department  paid  $16,764  at  someplace 
called  the  Pharmacia  Upala.  That  is  a 
one-room  drugstore  in  Costa  Rica. 

There,  $15,900  went  for  food.  Unfor- 
tunately, this  one-room  drugstore  does 
not  sell  food. 

Here  is  what  the  proprietor  of  the 
one-room  drugstore  said.  He  said, 

If  I  had  written  receipts  for  that,  it  would 
not  be  here.  Several  Contraus  did  -stop  in  over 
a  period  of  several  months  and  bought  some 
Rolaids  and  some  cold  medicme.  but  the.v 
paid  cash  and  they  bought  very  small 
amounts. 

From  another  store,  there  is  a  re- 
ceipt for  $15,000  for  uniforms.  The 
only  problem  is  they  do  not  sell  uni- 
forms in  that  store. 

Who  got  the  money?  Why?  Do  you 
not  want  to  know? 

I  mean,  I  think  the  issue  here  is  ac- 
counting. What  kind  of  money  is  being 
wasted  on  a  policy  that  does  not  work? 
And  that  accountability  applies  not 
only  to  prior  funding  but  this  year's 
Contra  aid,  too. 

I  would  hope  this  administration 
would  stop  the  chanting  and  stop  the 
sloganeering  and  join  hands  with  all  of 
us  in  this  Chamber  who  share  a 
common  democratic  vision  of  the 
future  in  this  hemisphere,  join  in  a 
policy  that  works,  not  wastes. 

This  issue  is  Indeed  accounting.  That 
is  what  we  are  debating  here  today. 
Beyond  that,  we  are  talking  about  a 
total  policy  that  will  work  for  democ- 
racy and  not  waste  our  resources. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  [Mr.  McCollumI. 

Mr.  McCOLLUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  this 
time. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  it  is  abundantly 
clear  that,  if  left  alone  the  Communist 
Sandinistas  in  Nicaragua  will  expand 
and  carry  their  revolution  into  neigh- 
boring countries.  The  process  will  be 
one  of  subversion.  The  process  will  be 
one  of  intimidation. 

The  fact  is  that  if  they  are  left 
alone,  we  are  going  to  see  countries 
like  El  Salvador.  Honduras.  Costa 
Rica.  Guatemala,  ail  affected  in  the 
coming  years  by  the  Communist  revo- 
lution, backed  by  the  Soviet  Union, 
backed  by  Castro,  carried  out  by  the 
largest  army  that  has  ever  been 
amassed  in  Central  America. 

The  question  for  us  is  what  happens 
if  this  is  so.  If  it  occurs,  then  our  na- 
tional security  interests  are  clearly 
threatened. 

The  fact  is  that  our  borders.  Texas. 
Mexico,  and  so  on,  are  not  going  to  be 
secure. 

The  issue  before  us  is:  Are  we  going 
to  deter  that?  Are  we  going  to  stop 
that?  What  is  the  best  method  to  do 
that? 

The  best  method  to  do  that  is  very 
simply  to  support  the  Contras,  be- 
cause that  is  the  only  way  that  we  can 
deter  the  Communist  Sandinistas  from 
this  expansionist  policy.  It  is  the  only 
thing  on  the  table.  Talking  simply 
does  not  do  it. 

So  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  think 
very  long  and  hard  on  this  issue  when 
the  vote  comes  up  today.  Vote  against 
anything  that  would  water  down  the 
support  that  we  must  give  to  the  only 
weapon  we  have  to  deter  this  Commu- 
nist Sandinista  expansion  short  of 
direct  American  intervention.  U.S. 
military  intervention  is  something  the 
American  people  are  not  ready  to  do. 
That  is  something  that  would  be 
tragic  if  someday  we  had  to  in  order  to 
stop  this  expansionism. 

Let  us  support  the  Contras.  It  is  the 
only  policy  that  makes  sense. 

Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Nevada 
[Mr.  Bilbray]. 

Mr.  BILBRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  just  2 
months  ago  I  came  here  as  a  new  Con- 
gressman, truly  uncommitted  on  the 
Contra  vote,  really  leaning  toward 
support  of  the  Contras.  But  as  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs,  I  heard  testimony  that 
shocked  me,  testimony  that  if  it  had 
been  given  before  the  Nevada  Stale 
Legislature  in  any  of  the  finance  com- 
mittees, they  would  have  thrown  the 
people  out  for  their  accountability:  ac- 
knowledging that  they  did  not  know 
where  millions  of  dollars  of  funds 
went;  acknowledging  that  members  of 
the  administration  had  brought  them 
account  numbers  to  deposit  money  in 
Switzerland  to  be  given  to  the  Con- 
tras, and  the  Contras  saying,  "We 
never  got  the  money." 

This  is  shocking  to  me.  Even  though 
I  have  not  committed  myself  totally 


on  the  issue  of  the  Contras,  I  am  cer- 
tainly committed  on  accountability  for 
this  money,  l>ecause  this  is  taxpayers' 
money,  this  is  money  that  the  taxpay- 
ers of  this  country  have  paid  and  given 
to  us  in  trust  to  account  for.  If  we 
allow  this  to  continue,  it  is  rightful 
that  the  people  of  this  country  should 
throw  the  rascals  out,  because  we 
cannot  be  giving  away  their  money  at 
a  time  that  we  need  this  money  for 
other  things  in  this  country. 

I  think  that  it  is  important  that 
every  Member  of  this  Congress  realize 
that  it  is  not  playing  politics  to  ask  for 
accountability  of  money;  it  is  impor- 
tant that  we  respect  the  wishes  of  our 
constituency.  And  it  is  not  a  vote  on 
Contra  aid,  it  is  strictly  an  account- 
ability question:  Where  did  this  money 
go?  And  believe  me.  if  you  read  the 
testimony  that  is  given  by  our  admin- 
istration officials  before  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs,  you  will  recog- 
nize that  there  are  millions  of  dollars 
in  money  that  is  unaccountable.  I 
hope  that  it  is  not  being  used  to  buy 
shoes  for  somebody's  wife  in  one  of 
those  countries.  I  am  certain  that  the 
Soviets  account  for  the  money  that 
they  give  to  Nicaragua  much  better 
than  we  account  for  ours. 

Mr.  EDWARDS,  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  1  minute  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  [Mr.  DeWine]. 

Mr.  DeWINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  just  re- 
turned from  Nicaragua.  The  one  thing 
that  was  so  impressive  to  me  was  how 
much  the  Sandinistas  pay  attention  to 
what  we  do.  They  have  a  big  dish 
down  there,  they  get  C-SPAN,  they 
get  CNN;  they  are  probably  watching 
us  right  now. 

For  those  Members  who  care  about 
the  Arias  peace  proposal,  what  signal 
are  we  giving  them  today  if  in  fact  we 
support  this  resolution?  Do  we  really 
think  that  there  is  any  incentive  at  all 
for  them  to  go  ahead  with  that  pro- 
posal? We  talk  to  them  down  there, 
they  are  going  to  talk  about  it.  but 
unless  there  are  some  teeth,  unless 
there  is  a  threat  of  military  force,  it  is 
going  to  go  away,  and  they  are  not 
going  to  do  anything. 

For  those  Members  who  would  sup- 
port this  resolution,  I  would  say:  What 
alternative  do  we  have  to  our  present 
policy?  We  must  keep  the  pressure  on 
them.  For  those  who  do  not  want  to 
aid  the  Contras,  the  real  question  is 
this:  Are  they  willing  to  accept  the 
first  Soviet-Cuban  base  on  the  main- 
land of  this  hemisphere  and  all  the 
consequences  that  go  with  that?  I  am 
not. 

Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oregon  [Mr.  DeFazioI. 

Mr.  DeFAZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 175. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  colleague  who 
spoke  just   before  me  talked  of  the 
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promise  of  the  Arias  peace  initiative: 
free  elections,  the  withdrawal  of  for- 
eign military  advisers,  a  cease-fire 
agreement,  and  a  reduction  of  security 
f(Mrces  and  weapons  stoclcs  in  the  five 
Central  American  nations.  That  I 
think  we  can  agree  on,  and  I  agree 
with  him  there. 

But  now  he  and  other  colleagues  on 
that  side  of  the  aisle  would  have  us  be- 
lieve that  we  must  approve  this  $40 
million  today  as  a  bargaining  chip. 
Well,  we  all  know  about  the  bargain- 
ing chips  of  this  administration— SDI, 
the  MX.  the  bargaining  chips  that 
were  going  to  bring  us  meaningful  re- 
ductions in  nuclear  weapons  and  in- 
stead have  brought  us  an  arms  race 
without  limits. 

The  truth  is  that  the  Sandinistas 
agreed  to  come  to  the  table  on  Sep- 
tember 21,  1984,  under  exactly  these 
conditions.  The  administration  re- 
coiled in  horror  from  the  prospect  of  a 
negotiated  settlement  and  immediate- 
ly pressured  the  Contadora  nations  to 
reject  the  proposal,  the  one  that  they 
now  say  that  they  want. 

The  administration  does  not  want 
peace:  they  do  not  want  a  negotiated 
settlement.  They  want  to  pursue  their 
illegal  and  dirty  little  war. 

Let  us  talk  money;  we  do  that  a  lot 
around  here.  What  happened  to  the 
$27  million  that  we  sent  last  year?  $17 
million,  more  than  half,  is  missing  and 
unaccounted  for.  Would  we  give 
money  to  any  other  program,  to  any 
other  group,  under  these  conditions? 
No,  we  would  not. 

If  we  have  $40  million  to  spend  to 
make  America  strong,  let  us  spend  our 
precious  tax  dollars  in  a  meaningful 
way,  retraining  our  displaced  workers. 
sending  our  youth  to  college.  Let  us 
not  send  another  $40  million  to  these 
ex-Somozista  thugs  in  Central  Amer- 
ica to  pad  their  Swiss  and  Cayman 
Island  bank  accounts. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  [Mr.  Mack]. 

Mr.  MACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  those 
Members  who  support  the  moratorium 
have  become  so  consumed  with  the 
term  "peace"  that  they  are  willing  to 
put  our  freedoms  at  risk.  During  a 
speech  that  I  recently  gave  on  foreign- 
policy  objectives  I  pointed  out  that 
there  are  two  very  distinct  objectives 
of  foreign  policy.  The  left  has  an  ob- 
jective, the  liberal  Democrat  has  an 
objective,  a  foreign-policy  objective 
which  is  based  on  peace,  willing  to  do 
whatever  is  necessary,  willing  to  give 
up  whatever  is  necessary  in  order  to 
retain  that  peace. 

Those  of  us  on  the  right,  the  con- 
servatives, have  an  objective  of  foreign 
policy,  which  is  freedom. 

After  that  speech  was  over,  a  person 
came  rushing  up  to  me  and  said,  "But 
we  believe  in  freedom,  also."  I  said. 
"Yes,  that's  true,  but  there  are  times 
when  you  must  make  a  choice.  You 


mutt  choose  between  those  two  objec- 
tives." 

I  would  suggest  that  this  is  one  of 
those  times.  Do  you  choose  peace  and 
give  up  freedom,  or  do  you  choose 
freedom  and  risk  peace? 

President  Arias  has  been  mentioned 
here  several  times.  He  has  offered  a 
plan  for  negotiation.  I  hope  that  that 
plan  will  go  forward,  but  I  am  con- 
vinced that  that  plan  cannot  be  suc- 
cessful unless  there  is  continual  mili- 
tary pressure  on  Commandante  Daniel 
Ortega. 

The  world  has  seen  the  results  of 
the  Bay  of  Pigs  in  Cuba  in  the  1960s. 
The  world  has  also  seen  the  Bay  of 
Pigs  in  Vietnam  and  the  results  in  the 
1970's.  Let  us  not  create  another  Bay 
of  Pigs  in  the  1980's.  T^t  us  not  aban- 
don those  who  are  fighting  for  free- 
dom in  Nicaragua.  Let  us  not  risk  our 
freedom.  Let  us  not  turn  over  Central 
America  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Virginia  [Mr.  WolfI. 

Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  visited 
Nicaragua  on  two  different  occasions. 
Let  me  make  one  thing  clear  for  the 
record  before  I  begin:  Nicaragua  is  a 
Communist  country,  and  I  think  that 
both  of  us  agree. 

There  is  persecution,  and  many 
other  Members  covered  that.  Let  me 
cover  a  different  theme.  Back  in  1938 
there  was  a  man  in  this  country 
named  Whittaker  Chambers,  who  left 
the  Communist  Party,  and  he  wrote  a 
book  in  1952  called  -Witness."  At  the 
beginning  of  the  book,  Whittaker 
Chambers  said,  "by  any  hard-headed 
estimate,  the  world  I  was  leaving 
looked  like  the  world  of  life  and  of  the 
future.  The  world  I  was  returning  to 
seemed,  by  contrast,  a  graveyard."  He 
meant  freedom. 

I  wanted  my  wife  to  realize  clearly 
one  long-term  penalty,  for  herself  and 
for  the  children,  of  the  step  I  was 
taking.  I  said:  you  know,  we  are  leav- 
ing the  winning  world  for  the  losing 
world."  I  meant  that,  in  a  revolution- 
ary conflict  of  the  20th  century.  I 
knowingly  chose  the  side  of  probable 
defeat.  Almost  nothing  that  I  have  ob- 
served, or  that  has  happened  to  me 
since,  has  made  me  think  that  I  was 
wrong  about  that  forecast.  But  noth- 
ing has  changed  my  determination  to 
act  as  if  I  were  wrong— if  only  because, 
in  the  last  instance,  men  must  act  on 
what  they  believe  right,  not  on  what 
they  believe  probable." 

Since  that  time  when  Whittaker 
Chambers  wrote  those  words,  19  coun- 
tries have  gone  Communist:  North 
Vietnam  in  1954,  Hungary  in  1956, 
Cuba  in  1959,  Ethiopia  in  1974,  Mo- 
zambique in  1975,  Angola  in  1975. 
South  Vietnam  in  1975,  Cambodia  in 

1976,  Laos  in  1976.  South  Yemen  in 

1977.  Nicaragua  in  1979,  and  Afghani- 
stan in  1979. 


I  support  the  Arias  peace  plan:  I  sup- 
port it  strongly.  What  the  Arias  peace 
plan  needs— and  President  Arias  will 
tell  you  that— is  to  have  aid  to  the 
Contras  to  continue  to  put  pressure  on 
them.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  continue 
to  aid  trte  democratic  freedom  fighters 
in  Nicaragua,  whereby  we  can  truly 
bring  about  peace  in  the  area. 

Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  such  time  as  he  may 
consume  to  my  distinguished  chair- 
man, the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Pepper], 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  resolution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  voted  no  in  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee yesterday  upon  the  application  for  a 
rule  reporting  to  the  House  floor  a  moratorium 
resolution  on  the  last  $40  million  authorized 
by  Congress  for  the  freedom  fighters  in  Nica- 
ragua. While  I  am  assured  by  the  leadership 
of  the  House  that  the  parliamentary  situation 
in  the  Corigress  is  such  that  the  S40  million  is 
to  go  to  fie  Contras  regardless  of  the  action 
taken  on  this  proposed  moratonum  attempt,  I 
cannot  conscientiously  support  the  moratori- 
um. Congress  has  appropriated  after  full  delib- 
eration S100  million  to  aid  the  Contras  in  an 
effort,  to  which  we  lent  our  full  support,  to 
induce  the  Sandinista  Government  in  Nicara- 
gua to  reject  the  Soviet  and  Cuban  Commu- 
nist domination  of  the  government,  to  adopt  a 
constitution,  respecting  the  human  hghts  and 
liberties  of  the  people  of  Nicaragua,  to  a  free 
vote,  a  free  press  and  for  freedom  to  exercise 
religion  ol  their  choice.  We  must  not  allow  an- 
other CorTimunist  State  in  addition  to  Cuba  to 
be  setup  in  the  Western  Hemisphere.  Until  the 
nations  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  join  us  as 
they  shoiid  under  the  Rio  Treaty  in  jointly  pre- 
venting the  establishment  of  Communism  in 
this  hemisphere,  we  must  keep  the  pressure 
on  the  Sandinista  Government  in  Nicaragua  to 
reject  Communism  and  to  establish  a  true 
democratic  government  with  full  respect  for 
human  ri^ts. 

Entertaining  these  sentiments  as  I  deeply 
do,  I  votad  against  the  moratorium  resolution 
in  the  Rules  Committee  yesterday,  I  voted 
against  the  rules,  and  I  shall  vote  against  the 
resolution  as  presented  in  the  House  today.  I 
am  asking  my  colleagues  in  the  Florida  dele- 
gation and  my  friends  to  join  me  in  this  vote. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Lun- 
gren], 
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Mr.  LUNGREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  even 
Lenin  couldn't  foresee  this  flowering 
of  the  concept  of  economic  determi- 
nism taking  place  in  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress. Now  the  other  side  doesn't  talk 
about  sacrifice,  or  courage  or  freedom, 
instead  we  are  told  about  kids  with 
cadillacs/audits  and  asset  accounting. 

What  kind  of  a  legislative  farce  is 
this,  anyway? 

When  we  asked  for  help  in  our  Revo- 
lution, did  Lafayette  send  a  delegation 
of  accountants? 


Did  Patrick  Henry  ask  "give  me  lib- 
erty or  give  me  back  my  calculator?" 

Did  John  Paul  Jones  stir  our  forefa- 
thers with  the  words  "I  have  not  yet 
begun  to  figure  my  accounts?" 

Were  the  words  that  sang  out  at  the 
Battle  of  Bunker  Hill  "don't  shoot 
until  you  see  their  bottom  line?" 

Of  course  not! 

What  would  have  been  the  impact 
on  the  embattled  peoples  of  England  if 
Winston  Churchill  had  issued  these 
immortal  words  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons in  1940:  I  have  nothing  to  offer 
but  blood,  toil,  tears  and  sweat  until 
we  can  get  these  bloody  books  bal- 
anced!" 

Does  anyone  really  think  the  Com- 
munist leaders  of  the  Kremlin.  Cuba 
and  Nicaragua  have  adopted  the 
slogan: 

"Accountants  of  the  world,  unite?  " 

Are  we  going  to  stop  communism  in 
this  hemisphere  with  the  GAO? 

Don't  be  silly! 

As  we  prepare  to  once  again  change 
the  course  of  our  ship  of  state  in  mid- 
stream. I  am  reminded  of  the  remarks 
that  Winston  Churchill  used  to  char- 
acterize the  isolationist  government  of 
Stanley  Baldwin:  "Decided  only  to  be 
undecided  resolved,  to  be  irresolute  ad- 
minant  for  drift  solid  for  fluidity  all- 
powerful  to  be  impotent."  (Prom 
"While  England  Slept,"  1936) 

As  we  seek  to  acquire  an  accounting 
for  every  dime  expended  by  the  Con- 
tras, I  hope  we  will  remember  the 
words  of  that  great  Democrat  Frank- 
lin Roosevelt  in  his  last  State  of  the 
Union  speech:  'perfectionism,  no  less 
than  isolationism  or  imperialism  or 
power  politics,  may  obstruct  the  paths 
to  international  peace. " 

Yes,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  tragedy  that 
the  leadership  of  the  Democratic 
Party  is  more  anti-Contra  than  anti- 
Communist. 

But  the  real  tragedy  is  that  this  res- 
olution amounts  to  another  Bay  of 
Pigs  with  greater  adverse  conse- 
quences for  America  and  Americans. 

We  must  vote  "no  "! 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Cheney]. 

Mr.  CHENEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  me  this 
time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  must  say  I  am  deeply 
disappointed  in  the  new  leadership 
team  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle. 
This  was  sort  of  their  first  test  as  to 
whether  or  not  they  were  serious 
about  trying  to  develop  an  effective 
policy  for  Central  America,  and  I 
think  it  is  clear  that  they  have  failed 
it. 

We  have  got  an  argument  about  ac- 
countability today.  There  is  a  key 
point  that  I  think  needs  to  be  made  to 
set  the  record  straight,  which  is  that, 
in  fact,  the  House  Intelligence  Com- 
mittee has  under  consideration  at  this 
very  moment  a  report  on  what  has 


transpired  with  respect  to  the  first  $60 
million  of  ihe  $100  million  we  ap- 
proved last  year.  It  is  strange  that  the 
session  at  which  the  Intelligence  Com- 
mittee will  consider  that  report  is 
scheduled  the  day  after  we  have  this 
debate  on  the  floor  of  the  House,  and 
the  report  is  still  classified  so  we 
cannot  bring  it  to  you  on  the  floor 
today.  But  I  have  spent  a  lot  of  time 
on  the  subject  as  a  member  of  the 
committee,  and  1  will  guarantee  my 
colleagues  that  they  will  be  pleased 
because  the  report  will,  in  fact,  show 
that  we  can  fully  account  for  the  $60 
million  that  has  already  been  expend- 
ed in  this  program. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  the  really  sad 
thing  is  that  all  of  the  talk  about  bi- 
partisanship and  the  desire  to  develop 
a  bipartisan  policy  in  the  foreign 
policy  arena  does  not  hold  up  to  analy- 
sis. The  issues  of  Central  America  and 
Nicaragua  and  support  for  the  Contras 
have  become  a  litmus  test  for  loyalty 
to  the  Democratic  Party.  All  too  often 
we  have  seen  the  heavy  hand,  if  you 
will,  of  the  Democratic  leadership  low- 
ered to  insist  that  some  of  our  brave 
colleagues  on  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle  not  join  with  us  in  this  effort. 

This  simply  is  not  a  serious  proposal. 
We  saw  earlier  this  year  that  the 
chairman  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, in  fact,  had  his  chairmanship 
temporarily  stripped  from  him  be- 
cause he  had  the  tenacity  and  the  te- 
merity to  join  with  the  Republicans 
last  year  and  support  us  and  vote  with 
us  on  the  Contra  package. 

It  seems  to  me  the  basic  choice  is 
\ery  clear.  Either  we  are  going  to  have 
an  effective  policy  in  Central  America 
or  we  are  not.  If  the  Democratic  Party 
and  the  leadership  of  the  Democratic 
Party  insists  upon  this  course  of 
action,  upon  withdrawing  the  $40  mil- 
lion that  has  already  been  approved 
and  agreed  to  by  this  Congress,  and 
insist  later  on  this  year  in  trying  to 
kill  the  $105  million  for  fiscal  year 
1988,  then  they  have  to  accept  the  re- 
sponsibility for  what  happens  in  Cen- 
tral America.  You  have  to  accept  the 
responsibility  for  the  consolidation  of 
a  Communist  regime  in  Managua.  You 
have  to  accept  the  responsibility  for 
the  establishment  of  new  outpost  for 
the  Soviet  empire  on  the  mainland  of 
North  America.  You  have  to  accept  re- 
sponsibility for  creation  of  a  sanctuary 
in  Central  America  from  which  we  will 
see  revolution  fomenting  throughout 
the  region. 

Once  again,  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  urge 
my  colleagues  to  defeat  the  resolution 
before  us  and  to  put  the  United  States 
foursquare  behind  those  in  Central 
America  in  their  struggle  for  freedom. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  such  time  as  he  may 
consume  to  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  Crane]. 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
strenuous  objection  to  the  resolution 


and  would  urge  my  colleagues  to  stand 
up  for  freedom  in  this  hemisphere. 

Mr  Speaker,  today  we  face  the  familiar  srtu- 
ation  of  battling  to  retain  assistance  to  tt>e 
democratic  resistance  in  Nicaragua.  Once 
again,  the  leadership  of  this  txxjy  is  attempt- 
ing to  go  back  on  its  word  and  block  the  final 
SAO  million  of  the  aid  that  was  approved  by 
this  body  last  fall. 

Since  a  bipartisan  majority  approved  the 
S100  million  program,  the  trust  of  the  Nicara- 
guan  freedom  fighters  in  the  United  States 
has  returned.  They  have  begun  to  take  the 
war  directly  to  the  Sandinista  regime.  They 
have  been  impressive  in  the  field  in  the  last 
months  and  have  also  nroved  to  solve  out- 
standing internal  difficulties. 

Members  of  this  txxjy  made  a  commitment 
to  the  freedom  fighters  with  their  vote  in  favor 
of  the  S100  million  This  pledge  must  be  hon- 
ored because  not  only  is  the  word  of  the  Con- 
gress at  stake,  but  the  reputation  of  the 
United  States  as  a  nation  that  does  not  t>ack 
out  on  its  commitments  could  be  tarnished. 

Support  for  this  legislation  is  not  the  way  for 
Memt)ers  to  make  a  moral  statement.  A  6 
month  moratonum  means  the  effective  end  of 
assistance  to  the  resistance.  This  would  mean 
that  the  next  opcKjrtunity  for  aid  to  t)e  given  to 
the  resistance  would  be  near  the  end  of  the 
current  fiscal  year.  We  in  the  Congress  must 
not  abandon  those  who  we  have  pledged  to 
support  in  their  quest  for  freedom. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  yield  1  minute  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  [Mr.  BilirakisI. 

Mr.  BILIRAKIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  here 
we  are  once  again.  We  are  here  to  act 
in  a  fashion  that  would  appear  to  be  in 
direct  contradiction  of  the  facts.  We 
know  the  story  of  the  Nicaraguan  rev- 
olution: A  revolution  stolen  from  its 
supporters  and  converted  into  a  Marx- 
ist cancer  in  Latin  America.  A  revolu- 
tion that  has  committed  itself  to 
spreading  its  brand  of  tyranny 
throughout  Latin  America.  A  revolu- 
tion that  has  shown  its  true  objectives 
by  supporting  terrorism  in  Columbia 
and  El  Salvador.  A  revolution  that  will 
not  return  itself  to  the  people  unless 
we  give  the  people  the  means  to  claim 
their  rightful  place  in  a  Democratic, 
pluralistic,  society. 

If  only  we  applied  the  same  stand- 
ards to  the  Sandinistas  as  we  apply  to 
the  Contras!  Those  who  wish  to 
impose  a  moratorium  on  the  $40  mil- 
lion in  aid  claim  that  the  Contras  have 
not  reformed  themselves  politically, 
that  they  continue  to  commit  human 
rights  violations,  and  that  they  have 
not  formed  a  base  of  popular  support. 
I  find  it  interesting  that  the  Contras 
are  given  less  than  a  year  from  the 
date  of  our  last  vote  to  reform  them- 
selves, while  the  Sandinistas  have  had 
since  1979  to  honor  the  committments 
to  the  Organizations  of  American 
States.  Yet  the  apologists  still  make 
their  excuses. 

Why  don't  we  get  tough  on  the  San- 
dinistas? Why  do  we  recognize  their 
government?  Instead  we  endorse  their 
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brutal  methods  by  abandoning  the 
only  leverage  we  have:  Let  us  not  fool 
ourselves:  negotiations  will  not  work. 
The  agreement  produced  with  the 
OAS  in  1979  regiirding  free  elections 
and  democratic  pluralism  is  a  spumed 
suitor,  for  1979  is  a  black  date  in  the 
history  of  freedom  and  fairness. 

I  assure  my  colleagues  that  we  all 
share  the  greatest  concern  for  the  pro- 
priety of  funds  reaching  the  Contras. 
If  there  are  improprieties,  they  must 
be  corrected.  I  am  also  concerned  that 
the  Contras  make  improvements  in 
their  l«tdership  and  operational  be- 
havior. But  let  us  view  events  in  con- 
text! 

We  are  facing  the  prospect  of  sub- 
version and  revolution  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica. It  is  shameful  to  recognize  the  ille- 
gitimate and  forceful  seizure  of  a  pop- 
ular uprising  by  a  core  of  Marxists 
who  engage  in  deception  to  further 
their  goals  .  .  .  and  if  we  cut  the  Con- 
tras off.  this  will  be  an  endorsement  of 
this  process.  We  alone  will  hold  the 
blame.  We  alone  will  be  responsible 
for  the  extinguishing  of  the  flame  of 
freedom.  And  we  will  be  responsible 
for  the  actions  we  take  in  the  future. 
because  of  what  we  failed  to  do  today. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker,  may  I  inquire  how  much  time 
remains  on  each  side. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  (Mr. 
Gray  of  Illinois).  The  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  EIdwards]  has  30'/^ 
minutes  remaining  and  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Bonior]  has  25 '/^ 
minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  4  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  [Mr.  Hyde]. 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  too  do 
not  want  to  be  on  record  as  facilitating 
the  handing  over  of  Central  America 
to  the  Soviet  Union,  and  so  I  will  prob- 
ably vote  no  on  this  resolution,  which 
is  more  mortician  than  moratorium 
because  it  tells  the  freedom  fighters 
they  can  look  forward  to  imprison- 
ment, refugee  status  or  burial  on  some 
mountainside. 

This  half  clever  resolution  is  sup- 
ported by  some,  I  am  sure,  who  believe 
that  Daniel  Ortega  is  Walter  Reuther 
with  a  Spanish  Accent.  They  believe 
that  the  difference  we  have  with  the 
Sandinistas  are  simply  negotiable  mis- 
understandings. 

But  this  cellophane  fig  leaf  of  a  bill 
cannot  hide  the  fact  that  isolationism. 
pacifism  and  appeasement  are  essen- 
tial elements  of  this  legislation,  and 
the  philosophical  underpinnings  of 
the  gentleman  of  the  left  who  domi- 
nate this  body  since  the  last  election. 
Why  you  want  to  give  a  boost  to  the 
Gestapo  of  the  left  in  Nicaragua  I  do 
not  know.  But  it  sure  is  not  account- 
ing. 

This  is  about  welching  on  a  promise 
to  Campisinos  who  are  putting  their 
lives  on  the  line  because  they  made 
the  foolish  mistake  of  trusting  us.  We 


continue  to  welch  on  people  who  trust 
us  in  the  struggle  for  freedom. 

Now  you  have  defined  the  argument 
because  you  have  got  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee and  you  want  to  talk  about  ac- 
counting. Why  do  you  not  want  to  talk 
about  the  $60  million  that  has  been 
expended  in  the  ongoing  program? 
You  do  not  ask  for  an  accounting  of 
that  because,  of  course,  the  CIA  was 
permitted  to  administer  that  program. 
Now  you  want  an  accounting  on  the 
$27  million  from  1985  to  1986  where 
you  forbade  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, you  forbade  the  CIA  to  adminis- 
ter the  program.  You  put  leg  irons 
around  the  program  and  now  you  com- 
plain because  it  cannot  walk,  because 
it  cannot  run. 

D  1650 

Oh,  yes,  you  want  an  accounting  of 
the  Iran  money,  you  want  an  account- 
ing of  the  private  money:  those  ac- 
countings are  going  to  be  gotten  by  a 
special  prosecutor,  by  two  special  com- 
mittees of  the  House  and  the  Senate. 

Meanwhile,  what  has  that  got  to  do 
with  people  fighting  for  their  lives 
inside  their  own  country  who  under- 
stand that  we  have  to  fight  for  our 
freedom;  nobody  gives  you  freedom; 
they  are  down  there  because  we  prom- 
ised them  support,  but  now  you  welch 
on  it. 

For  what  reason?  Politics?  I  do  not 
know,  but  I  can  just  tell  you.  if  you 
abandon  the  freedom  fighters,  tell 
them  to  go  run  and  find  a  place  on  the 
mountain  to  die.  it  is  something  you 
ought  to  be  ashamed  of. 

You  have  defined  the  argyment;  you 
want  to  talk  accounting.  OK.  Let  us 
talk  about  the  mujaheddin.  How  many 
millions  have  they  gotten?  Why  do 
you  not  demand  an  accounting  from 
them?  How  about  the  money  to  Cam- 
bodia that  we  send  over  there?  Why 
do  not  you  demand  an  accounting 
from  them? 

Did  you  ever  see  this  report  that 
Dave  Obey  asked  for.  an  accounting 
from  the  Agency  for  International  De- 
velopment, an  accounting  from 
UNESCO?  You  should  hear  what  they 
say  about  how  you  cannot  trace 
money:  they  do  not  know  where  it 
went,  the  funds  are  comingled.  Read 
that  report,  gentlemen,  and  then  tell 
me  why  you  are  so  demanding  because 
it  is  our  hemisphere. 

What  is  your  answer?  More  "Dear 
Coramandante"  letters?  Do  you  want 
to  try  that  again.  Maybe  we  have  not 
asked  the  Sandinistas  with  the  right 
tone  of  voice  to  yield  power,  to  permit 
freedom  of  the  press,  to  permit  free- 
dom of  religion,  to  permit  labor 
unions,  to  permit  a  mixed  economy— 
maybe  you  ought  to  write  another 
letter,  because  you  know  history 
shows  that  communism  will  yield  to 
sweet  reason. 

Do  you  ever  read  a  history  book?  Do 
you  understand  what  you  have  read?  I 


submit  to  you  that  this  is  dangerous.  I 
watched  a  movie  the  other  night  about 
World  W!ar  I.  and  I  thought  to  myself. 
"My  God,  millions  of  young  men  died 
for  what?  For  20  years  of  peace  and 
then  into  World  War  II. "  Why?  Be- 
cause the  politicians  refused  to  recog- 
nize the  facts  of  life;  they  let  Hitler 
build  and  go  and  build  and  go,  and  12 
million,  then  under  arms. 

Do  you  want  to  play  that  out  again? 
It  is  a  heavy  responsibility,  but  it  is 
yours  beeause  you  have  got  the  power. 

Mr.  BlONIOR  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Morri- 
son]. 

Mr.  MORRISON  of  Connecticut. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding.  I  think  that  this  is  a  day 
on  which  we  have  to  start  on  a  new 
course  with  respect  to  our  policy  in 
Central  America,  because  the  policy 
that  we  have  been  following  is  a  policy 
that  has  failed. 

It  has  failed  to  improve  or  protect 
our  security.  It  has  failed  to  improve 
the  lot  of  the  people  of  Nicaragua  and 
the  other  people  of  Central  America. 
In  the  way  it  has  been  executed  it  has 
certainly  failed  to  support  the  ideals 
of  our  country,  of  democratic  choice 
and  the  rule  of  law. 

The  Contras  are  not  a  democratic 
force;  the  resignation  of  Arturo  Cruz 
speaks  volumes  about  that.  The  Con- 
tras are  a  terrorist  force;  and  the  kill- 
ings of  innocent  people  speak  volumes 
about  that.  The  American  people  do 
not  want  their  security  defended  by 
those  who  do  not  respect  the  rights 
and  the  lives  of  the  people  they  seek 
to  govern. 

The  dollars  that  we  have  spent  have 
been  wasted.  We  have  to  get  on  a  new 
course.  Mutual  security,  economic  de- 
velopment, and  peaceful  transition  in 
Central  America  have  to  be  our  goal. 
We  have  spent  5  years  pursuing  our 
goals  by  arming  the  Contras  and  we 
have  failed.  It  is  time  to  turn  around 
and  to  explore  other  options  with  the 
same  Vigorous  commitment  with 
which  this  administration  has  pursued 
aiding  the  Contras. 

Without  that  vigorous  commitment, 
negotiations  and  peace  processes  will 
fail.  With  that  kind  of  commitment,  it 
can  succeed.  Let  us  make  our  vote 
today  the  beginning  of  that  process  of 
building  an  alternative,  one  which  has 
long  term  possibilities  of  success 
rather  than  the  kind  of  failure  and  re- 
treat from  our  own  ideals  which  fund- 
ing the  Contras  has  represented. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  4  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia  [Mr.  Ray]. 

Mr.  RAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
to  speak  against  the  moratorium  on 
aid  to  the  Contras.  As  we  look  through 
the  yeans,  we  all  recognize  that  there 
is  a  blemish  that  is  recorded  in  our 
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history    that    is    indelible    there    and 
cannot  be  erased. 

I  refer  to  a  time  when  the  resolve  of 
this  Nation  to  guard  against  the  infil- 
tration of  communism  into  this  hemi- 
sphere was  weakened.  1  refer  to  Com- 
munist Cuba,  which  is  firmly  en- 
trenched in  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

The  Soviets,  as  we  are  aware,  took 
advantage  of  that  time  of  weakness, 
and  installed  a  Marxist  regime  in 
Cuba,  one  which  still  flourishes  and 
represents  a  continuous  threat  to  the 
Western  Hemisphere  and  is  an  irritant 
just  off  our  shore. 

I  am  sure  that  we  all  remember  the 
Bay  of  Pigs.  There  are  some  who  be- 
lieve that  we  backed  out  on  a  commit- 
ment to  the  Contras  of  that  period  of 
history,  the  Cuban  resistance  of  that 
day. 

We  are  told  that  after  encouraging  a 
Cuban  resistance  movement,  and  after 
pledging  support,  we  backed  out  on 
that  commitment. 

Now  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  now  faced 
with  a  situation  where  we  might  be 
about  to  do  the  same  thing  again,  in 
Nicaragua.  The  Marxist  Sandinista 
regime  has  had  7  years  in  which  to 
strengthen  its  hold  on  that  country. 
The  Sandinistas  have  used  that  time 
to  their  advantage,  and  to  the  disad- 
vantage of  a  free  democracy  in  Nicara- 
gua. 

This  body  voted,  and  in  effect 
pledged  its  support,  and  now  we  are 
again  indicating  that  we  might  back 
out  again. 

My  comments  today  are  not  intend- 
ed to  emphasize  that  the  Nicaragua 
democratic  resistance  is  the  solution 
to  the  problems  of  Nicaragua.  In  fact, 
I  have  never  believed  that  a  victory  by 
itself  could  occur  in  Nicaragua  without 
serious  involvement  by  the  political 
parties  in  that  country  and  from  sym- 
pathizers in  exile. 

Now.  my  support  has  further  hinged 
on  the  belief  that  the  United  Nicara- 
guan  Opposition,  UNO,  would  become 
a  viable  organization  in  exile  and  even- 
tually would  provide  a  catalyst  for  free 
elections  leading  to  a  democracy. 

Now,  we  all  know  that  after  a 
number  of  years  here,  7  years,  the  pos- 
sibility is  now  doubtful  because  of  the 
friction  among  UNO's  leaders;  but  in 
my  opinion,  all  is  not  lost.  Instead, 
now  we  can  work  toward  a  new  idea, 
an  idea  that  could  perhaps  piggyback 
on  a  plan  such  as  the  Arias  plan,  or 
some  other  plan  which  would  have  a 
consensus;  and  I  mean  a  consensus 
among  the  Central  American  democra- 
cies; a  consensus  among  the  American 
people  and  the  Congress. 

I  am  confident  that  we  can  accom- 
plish such  a  plan,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
will  work  to  this  end  if  we  can  all  just 
recognize  here  today  that  the  dangers 
that  exist  in  Nicaragua  and  Cuba,  if 
they  are  allowed  to  consolidate  their 
philosophies,  that  the  dangers  to  the 
democracies  of  Central  America  and 


perhaps     the     Western     Hemisphere 
could  be  in  danger. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  right  now  I  believe 
that  it  is  important  that  we  live  up  to 
the  commitment  which  this  Congress 
agreed  to  in  1986.  It  simply  sends  the 
world  a  message  that  once  we  make  a 
commitment,  for  a  change  we  can  stay 
hitched  to  it. 

So  those  several  thousand  young 
men  and  women  who  are  living  in  very 
harsh  conditions  in  the  jungles  of 
Nicaragua  are  risking  their  lives  in 
preference  to  living  under  an  oppres- 
sive regime:  and  that  itself  ought  to 
send  us  some  sort  of  a  message  about 
what  the  situation  is  in  that  country. 

They  are  depending  on  our  commit- 
ment to  provide  a  total  aid  package 
which  is  in  the  pipeline;  a  package 
which  we  promised,  a  package  of  aid 
which  if  not  delivered  could  have  re- 
sults which  many  of  us  do  not  want  to 
have  on  our  conscience:  and  I  for  one 
am  not  willing  to  go  back  on  this 
promise  at  this  time,  and  I  urge  your 
serious  consideration  and  your  vote 
against  this  moratorium. 

Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  yield  90  seconds  to  my 
friend  the  gentleman  from  Kansas 
[Mr.  Glickman]. 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
opposed  to  aid  to  the  Contras  and  for 
the  moratorium  because  I  believe  that 
the  money  is  going  down  a  proverbial 
rat  hole.  It  will  not  work,  and  it  solidi- 
fies the  Sandinista  regime. 

I  honestly  do  not  believe  that  we  can 
or  should  militarily  overthrow  an  ex- 
isting government.  And  my  friends, 
that  is  the  purpose  of  Contra  aid. 

My  colleague  from  Illinois.  Mr. 
Hyde,  whom  I  do  not  believe  is  here, 
does  raise  a  good  point.  He  says. 
"What  is  your  answer?  "  As  I  go  home 
and  talk  to  my  constituents;  moder- 
ates. Republicans,  Democrats,  liberals, 
and  conservatives,  they  basically  tell 
me  when  you  reach  a  consensus,  that 
aid  to  the  Contras  will  not  work,  but 
that  we  ought  to  offer  a  carrot  and  a 
stick. 

The  carrot  is  economic  aid  and  as- 
sistance from  the  United  States  to  the 
Nicaraguan  Government,  with  the 
stick  being  that  if  the  Sandinistas 
militarily  venture  aggressively  into  or 
invade  Honduras  or  Guatemala  or 
Costa  Rica  or  else  if  the  Soviets 
become  extraordinarily  active  in  doing 
the  same  thing  militarily  by  using 
their  troops  out  of  Nicaragua,  then 
the  Sandinista  government  could  face 
direct  military  action  from  the  United 
States.  That  is  a  policy  of  responsible 
containment,  which  is  much  more  re- 
alistic and  responsible  than  the  failed 
policy  of  trying  to  overthrow  a  govern- 
ment through  the  use  of  a  shoddy 
mercenary  force. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana  [Mr.  Coats]. 


Mr.  COATS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  think  some  of  the  things  that  have 
been  said  here  this  afternoon  are  very 
constructive  in  terms  of  where  we  are 
going  in  this  debate.  Many  of  us  in 
this  room  are  concerned  about  the  ul- 
timate problem.  The  ultimate  problem 
is  United  States  troops  in  Central 
America.  Many  of  us  who  have  sup- 
ported aid  for  the  Contras  do  so  be- 
cause we  would  rather  support  aid  for 
Nicaraguans  fighting  Nicaraguans 
than  face  the  prospect  of  sending 
American  troops  into  Central  America. 
Now.  some  of  those  that  oppose  aid 
to  the  Contras  say  that  that  is  the 
best  way  to  negotiate  a  settlement  and 
that  will  keep  us  from  sending  Ameri- 
can troops  to  Central  America.  Yet. 
one  of  the  Presidential  candidates,  an- 
nounced Presidential  candidate,  from 
the  other  party,  one  of  our  colleagues, 
said  that  if  it  becomes  a  threat  to  the 
security  of  the  United  States  in  Cen- 
tral America,  that  is  the  totalitarian 
regime  that  exists  in  Nicaragua,  we 
will  have  to  send  troops. 

The  gentleman  from  Kansas  who 
just  spoke  said  we  may  have  to  send 
troops. 

So  I  think  the  fundamental  question 
here  is  what  is  the  best  policy  that  we 
can  pursue  in  this  Congress  that  keeps 
American  troops  out  of  Central  Amer- 
ica? Or  are  we  willing  to  face  that 
issue?  It  seems  to  me  based  on  what  I 
have  read  and  based  on  my  trip  to 
Central  America  and  my  talk  with 
some  respected  leaders  there  that 
what  we  are  facing  is  a  situation  that 
if  we  withdraw  aid  from  the  Contras. 
the  option  left  to  us  is  a  negotiated 
settlement.  I  do  not  have  much  faith 
in  that  settlement.  I  do  not  have  much 
faith  in  the  Sandinistas  maintaining 
that  settlement,  agreeing  to  that  set- 
tlement, sticking  with  that  settlement. 
I  see  a  situation  that  leads  to  fur- 
ther consolidation  of  control  by  the 
Sandinistas  in  Nicaragua,  further  ex- 
ploitation of  revolution  throughout 
the  countries  of  Central  America  lead- 
ing ultimately  to  the  United  States 
being  faced  with  no  other  choice  but 
to  inter\'ene  militarily,  a  situation 
which  I  do  not  believe  Members  on 
either  side  of  the  aisle  want  to  face. 

I  am  not  the  only  one  that  holds  this 
position.  President  Duarte  of  El  Salva- 
dor holds  it  and  others. 

Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  such  time  as  he  may 
consume  to  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin [Mr.  Kleczka]. 

Mr.  KLECZKA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  stand 
in  strong  support  of  H.R.  175. 

Mr  Speaker,  today  we  are  votir>g  on  a  mor- 
atorium on  the  unreleased  $40  million  in  mili- 
tary aid  to  the  Ckjntras.  I  strongly  support  ef- 
forts to  require  the  Reagan  administration  to 
account  for  all  of  the  funds  diverted  to  tfie 
Contras  from  the  Iranian  arms  sales. 
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TTw  actministration's  policy  of  selling  arms 
to  Iran  shoiwed  that  the  Reagan  administration 
failed  in  its  responsibility  to  be  honest  with  the 
American  people.  Likewise,  President  Reagan 
and  several  National  Security  Council  aides 
largely  bypassed  Vne  admirMstration's  own  for- 
eign policy  apparatus  and  the  notification  re- 
qursmanls  of  law  in  order  to  pursue  an  ama- 
(suristi  and  misguided  policy  toward  Iran. 

Of  course,  the  misconduct  of  U.S.  foreign 
policy  in  ttie  "Irangate"  affair  has  wide  Impli- 
cationa  for  U.S.  foreign  policy.  What  we  saw 
of  this  administration's  foreign  policy  decision- 
making in  this  debacle  undermines  the  credi- 
bilty  (rf  their  claims  about  Vne  Contras. 

ShouM  we  reaHy  believe  the  administration 
wlwn  ttwy  say  tfiat  tfie  Contras  are  a  demo- 
cratic movement?  Actually,  the  Contras  most 
powerful  mililary  leaders  are  former  members 
of  General  Sornoza's  national  guard,  and  the 
Contra  leader  who  had  the  most  genuinely 
democratic  and  anti-Somoza  credentials, 
Arturo  Cruz,  resigned  this  week  from  the 
Contra  leadership. 

And  is  it  really  true  ttiat  ttie  Contras  pose  a 
credUe  military  threat  to  the  Sandinistas? 
Wen,  the  former  liead  of  the  military  command 
that  oversees  Central  America,  Gen.  Paul 
Gorman,  has  stated  that  he  doesn't  believe 
the  Contras  can  defeat  tfie  Sandinistas. 

Actually,  ttie  Reagan  administration  has 
been  supporting  military  efforts  to  overthrow 
ttw  Nicaraguan  government  while  Ignoring  dip- 
tomatic  opportunities  to  reach  a  negotiated 
settlement  in  tfie  region.  Is  this  policy  really 
consistent  with  America's  values? 

The  temporary  moratorium  on  Contra  aid 
tfiat  we  are  voting  on  today  can  give  us  a 
chance  to  formulate  a  new  policy  toward  Nica- 
ragua. Tfie  peace  plan  proposed  by  Costa 
Rica's  President  Oscar  Arias  provides  us  with 
an  excellent  opportunity  to  promote  peace 
and  pluralism  in  Central  America. 

Ttiis  plan,  which  covers  not  only  Nicaragua. 
but  also  Guatemala  and  El  Salvador,  calls  for 
a  cease-fire  between  the  governments  and  all 
rebel  groups  to  be  followed  by  a  general  am- 
nesty. In  addition,  all  outside  military  aid  to 
rebel  groups  would  be  suspended  and  restric- 
tions on  freedom  of  the  press  would  be  lifted 
within  60  days.  We  stioukj  certainly  encourage 
ttiis  promising  effort  to  resolve  the  conflict  in 
Central  America. 

Ttiis  temporary  moratorium  on  Contra  aid 
wiU  allow  ttie  American  people  to  get  a  full  ac- 
counting for  ttie  money  we  have  already  sent 
to  the  Contras.  It  will  also  allow  us  time  to 
adopt  a  policy  toward  Central  America  based 
not  on  mifitary  confrontation  but  on  negotia- 
tion. Do  ttie  American  people  deserve  any- 
thing less  than  this? 

Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  yield  such  time  as  he  may 
consume  to  my  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Owens]. 

Mr.  OWENS  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  in  strong  support  of  the 
moratorium  and  against  further  aid  to 
the  Nicaragua  Contras. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Arturo  Cna  said  it  best  when 
he  resigned  from  the  United  Nicaraguan  Op- 
position earlier  ttiis  week:  "Ttie  time  Is  up  " 

Over  the  last  6  years,  35,000  NIcaraguans 
have  tost  their  Hves  because  Ronald  Reagan 
has  insited  that  diptomacy  and  negotiation  will 


not  work— that  the  only  way  to  assure  pieace, 
democracy  and  stability  In  the  region  Is  to  kill 
people  who  do  not  share  our  views.  It  may 
have  worked  for  Rambo,  it  may  have  worked 
at  ttie  OK  Corral,  Ixit  In  real  life  our  policy  has 
been  an  unmitigated  disaster.  Today  the  only 
thing  we  have  to  show  for  our  bloody  adven- 
ture in  Nicaragua  Is  not  peace,  not  democra- 
cy, not  stability — just  a  stack  of  corpses  a  mile 
high. 

Cast  against  type  in  the  role  of  heroes  of 
this  grade-B  shoot  em  up  thriller,  the  Contras 
have  t)ecome  a  never-ending  source  of  em- 
barrassment and  shame  to  the  United  States. 
They  are  truly  an  ad-man's  worst  nightmare. 
Some  of  the  foremost  public  relations  experts 
in  ttie  world  have  been  called  in  to  fry  to 
rescue  and  rehabilitate  the  Contras'  sorry 
image,  yet  none  of  the  magic  makeovers  that 
have  been  administered  over  the  years  ever 
seems  to  take.  White  House  aides  can  chant 
"freedom  fighter"  like  a  mantra  all  they  want, 
but  the  Contras  remain  today  what  they 
always  have  been— gangsters,  thugs,  and 
bancfts. 

Any  day  now,  we  have  been  told,  we  will 
begin  to  see  some  evidence  that  the  Con- 
tras—the  self-described  democratic  resist- 
ance—enjoy the  support  of  at  least  a  tiny  ele- 
ment of  the  Nicaraguan  population.  We  are 
still  waiting.  Today  even  the  Sandinistas'  most 
ardent  political  foes  do  not  sympathize  with, 
much  less  support,  the  Contras.  The  few  NIca- 
raguans who  have  embraced  the  Contras,  not 
coinoidentally,  also  happen  to  be  on  the  U.S. 
payroll. 

Any  day  now,  we  have  been  told,  the  Con- 
tras will  begin  to  respect  human  rights  and 
stop  maiming,  raping  and  killing  civilians.  We 
are  still  waiting.  Today  we  have  more  excuses 
for  the  same  old  atrocities.  After  Contra  guer- 
rillas silt  the  throat  of  a  1-year  old  Infant  in  a 
raid  en  El  NIspero  late  last  year,  the  murder 
was  blithely  explained  away— this  baby,  they 
would  now  have  us  believe,  was  a  dangerous 
Sandlnista  activist.  To  date,  the  Contras  have 
punished  exactly  one  of  their  commanders  for 
human  rights  violations— not  because  he  was 
killing  civilians,  but  because  he  was  killing  his 
own  men. 

And  any  day  now,  we  have  been  told,  the 
Contras  might  let  us  know  how  exactly  they 
have  been  spending  our  tax  dollars,  not  to 
mention  the  millions  more  in  ill-gotten  Iranian 
arms  deal  proceeds  and  hustled  handouts 
from  foreign  governments.  We  are  still  waiting. 
Today  nearly  all  of  that  money  is  still  unac- 
counted for  For  all  we  know  now,  our  tax  dol- 
lars may  as  well  have  been  used  to  build  a 
new  swimming  pool  for  a  Contra  commander 
In  Miami  as  It  was  used  to  buy  boots  for  a 
guerrilla  in  Honduras. 

The  time  is  indeed  up.  We  have  waited  long 
enough.  Our  support  for  this  band  of  thugs  Is 
more  than  a  failed  policy — it  is  a  policy  which 
has  run  roughshod  over  basic  American  tradi- 
tions and  values.  No  more.  Stop  the  war,  stop 
the  kiling,  pull  the  plug  on  Contra  aid  now. 

Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  2  minutes  to  my 
friend  who  has  done  much  work  on 
this  issue,  the  gentleman  from  Kansas 
[Mr.  Slattery]. 

Mr.  SLATTERY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 


Mr.  Speaker,  some  speakers  today 
have  ittiplied  that  by  supporting 
Contra  money  we  are  supporting  the 
Costa  RIcan  President  Arias'  peace  ini- 
tiative. Well,  that  is  not  what  Presi- 
dent Arias  has  told  me,  and  that  is  not 
what  he  proposes.  That  is  not  what  he 
wants. 

President  Arias  proposes  a  plan  for 
peace,  not  a  request  for  Contra  fund- 
ing. President  Arias  is  clearly  opposed 
to  our  policy  of  aiding  the  Contras, 
and  any  suggestion  to  the  contrary  is 
absolutely  wrong. 

As  we  debate  this  issue  today,  one 
thing  is  clear:  present  policy  has  failed 
to  gain  the  support  of  the  American 
people  and  our  democratic  allies. 
Without  the  support  of  our  people  and 
our  allies,  our  policy  is  doomed.  United 
we  are  strong,  divided  we  are  weak, 
and  todE^y  we  are  divided. 

We  must  develop  a  new  policy  that 
has  bipartisan  support  and  that  can 
unite  us  at  home  and  develop  strong 
support  among  our  allies  around  the 
world. 

The  concept  put  forth  by  President 
Arias  is  auch  a  plan. 

Whether  we  like  it  or  not,  the  per- 
ception IE  that  this  administration  has 
not  pursued  a  diplomatic  solution  to 
the  problem  in  Nicaragua.  This  per- 
ception has  to  be  changed  before  we 
pursue  military  solutions  to  this  prob- 
lem. After  this  vote  today  which  we  all 
know  is  not  going  to  end  Contra  fund- 
ing, I  hope  that  we  can  come  together 
behind  a  bipartisan  plan  that  can 
unite  us  at  home.  No  one  in  this  body 
knows  how  the  Nicaraguans  will  react 
to  the  Arias  peace  plan.  The  Nicara- 
guans have  said  they  are  willing  to 
expel  all  foreign  military  advisers, 
limit  the  size  of  their  military,  provide 
on-site  inspection  and  agree  never  to 
build  a  foreign  military  base  on  their 
soil. 

They  have  also  said  they  are  willing 
to  lift  the  state  of  emergency  and  re- 
store internal  freedoms  after  the 
Contra  war  ends. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  not  know  what  the 
Nicaraguans  will  do  and  no  one  here 
does.  I  have  serious  doubts  about  their 
intentions,  but  we  have  to  test  them 
and  determine  whether  they  are  will- 
ing to  do  what  they  have  said  before 
we  are  willing  to  pursue  additional 
military  solutions. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  yield  1  minute  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Weldon], 

Mr.  WELDON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  in  opposition  to  House  Joint 
Resolution  175.  I  don't  want  my  first 
major  foreign  policy  vote  to  strength- 
en the  Soviet  foothold  in  Central 
America. 

I  have  met  with  people  on  all  sides 
of  the  Contra  aid  issue— for  example, 
the  Missionary  Sisters  of  the  Holy 
Rosary,  Pledge  for  Resistance,  Dela- 


ware County  Jobs  for  Peace  repre.sent- 
atives.  National  Security  Advisor 
Prank  Carlucci,  Assistant  Secretary 
Elliot  Abrams,  and  members  of  Nicara- 
gua's Liberal  Party.  I  also  received 
many  phone  calls  and  letters  from  my 
constituents.  Everyone  expressed  con- 
cern for  the  people  of  Nicaragua.  I 
share  these  concerns,  and  I  support  ef- 
forts to  improve  the  quality  of  life  in 
Nicaragua.  Yet,  I  am  equally  con- 
cerned that  the  Soviets  have  invested 
over  $1  billion  in  Nicaragua.  I  frankly 
find  it  hard  to  believe  that  this  huge 
investment  is  simply  being  used  for 
agrarian  reform. 

Yesterday,  I  invited  the  Nicaraguan 
Ambassador  to  my  office  to  hear  the 
Sandinistas'  position.  He  told  me  that 
the  Sandinistas  have  no  desire  to 
become  an  ally  of  the  Soviet  Union  or 
the  United  States.  Then  I  asked  him  if 
he  thought  that  the  Soviet  Union, 
after  giving  $1  billion  in  aid  and  nu- 
merous advisors  to  Nicaragua,  would 
allow  that  country  to  become  demo- 
cratic. I  also  asked  him  if  he  thought 
that  the  Soviets  had  given  any 
thought  to  the  strategic  importance  of 
Nicaragua  in  Central  America.  The 
Ambassador  wouldn't  and  couldn't 
answer  me. 

In  Nicaragua,  we  want  to  see  a  gov- 
ernment guaranteeing  democratiza- 
tion, a  free  and  active  press,  freedom 
of  religion,  basic  human  rights  and  lib- 
erties, and  the  elimination  of  Soviet 
and  Cuban  influence.  Congress  should 
not  sit  idle  while  the  Nicaraguan 
people  endure  a  Soviet-Cuban  backed 
revolution  that  has  betrayed  them  in 
their  attempts  to  determine  their  own 
self  destiny. 

Like  all  of  my  colleagues  here  in  the 
House,  I  want  peace  in  Central  Amer- 
ica. I  strongly  support  the  Arias  pro- 
posal. Although  its  details  are  still 
being  worked  out,  the  Costa  Rican 
plan  offers  hope  of  a  negotiated  solu- 
tion. We  can  actively  pursue  diploma- 
cy while  aiding  the  Contras.  Without 
external  pressure,  the  Sandinistas  will 
not  negotiate.  In  the  words  of  our  es- 
teemed colleague  from  Florida,  Mr. 
Claude  Pepper,  *  *  *  we  must  keep 
the  pressure  on  the  Sandinista  govern- 
ment in  Nicaragua  to  reject  commu- 
nism and  to  establish  a  true  democrat- 
ic government  with  full  respect  for 
human  rights." 

My  vote  against  the  moratorium  is  a 
vote  against  confusion  and  delay  in 
American  foreign  policy.  Let's  show 
our  allies  and  the  rest  of  the  world 
that  we  will  not  back  down  from  our 
commitments  during  difficult  times. 

Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  yield  90  seconds  to  my 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Torricelli]. 

Mr.  TORRICELLI.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. 

My  colleagues,  let  us  define  this 
vote,  for  it  is  not  simply  about  money 
or  funding.  This  is  a  vote  about  time. 


The  reality  is  that  the  Contra  war  is 
ending,  perhaps  not  today  but  certain- 
ly in  the  months  ahead.  It  is  simply  in 
its  final  act.  The  administration,  how- 
ever, has  been  provided  with  a  gift,  a 
gift  of  time:  6  months  to  begin  to  con- 
struct a  new  policy. 

The  choice,  Mr.  President,  is  yours. 
The  question  is  how  you  use  this  time 
to  work  with  our  allies,  the  demorrp- 
cies  in  the  region,  to  open  communica- 
tions, to  strengthen  internal  opposi- 
tion to  the  Sandinistas. 

Finally,  whether  we  can  learn  the 
lesson  of  our  time,  the  lesson  slated 
here  so  eloquently  not  so  many 
months  ago  by  Mrs.  Aquino  when  she 
warned  that  an  evil  cannot  be  de- 
stroyed by  the  means  with  which  it 
grows.  It  was  a  simple  lesson  then,  and 
it  remains  so  now. 

Meet  communisim  with  covert  wars, 
with  assassination  manuals,  with  eco- 
nomic terrorism,  and  it  shall  succeed. 
Defend  against  it  with  economic 
progress,  with  examples  of  human 
rights,  with  social  progress,  and  it  will 
fail. 

My  colleagues,  we  are  in  the  fourth 
decade  of  our  struggle  against  commu- 
nism. Learn  something.  Our  will  here 
is  not  at  issue.  Time  and  again  we  have 
decided  to  send  young  Americans  and 
the  allies  and  their  young  sons  to 
defend  against  communism.  This  is  a 
task  that  we  have  met.  The  test  before 
us  today  is  not  of  will  but  of  wisdom, 
whether  we  have  finally  learned  how 
to  defend  ourselves  against  commu- 
nism, not  whether  we  will. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  1  minute  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Holloway]. 

Mr.  HOLLOWAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
stand  here  today  because  I  believe 
that  the  citizens  and  constituents 
from  my  district  sent  me  here  for  this 
purpose:  they  sent  me  here  to  see  that 
we  maintain  freedom  in  their  world. 

There  is  no  country  in  this  world 
today  that  can  take  America's  place. 
There  is  no  democracy  in  this  world 
that  can  maintain  freedom  as  America 
has  to  do. 
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I  sit  back  there  wondering  what 
would  happen  in  a  few  years  when  we 
hear  that  the  freedom  fighters  in 
Mexico  are  fighting  for  survival.  Are 
we  going  to  say  to  them,  they  do  not 
have  the  millions  of  dollars  we  gave 
them  to  fight  communism?  Then  I 
wonder  when  they  get  into  Texas, 
what  are  we  going  to  say?  Are  we 
going  to  say  Texas  is  a  long  ways  down 
there?  Let  us  wait  until  they  cross  the 
Mississippi,  and  then  maybe  we  will 
fight  them. 

My  State  stands  closer  to  Central 
America  than  Washington,  DC,  does, 
and  I  think  the  people  in  my  district 
sent  me  here  to  see  that  we  do  not 
have  refugees  floating  into  the  bayous 


of  south  Louisiana  because  they  were 
evicted  or  persecuted  in  their  own 
country. 

I  stand  here  today  in  support  of 
freedom. 

Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Panetta], 
one  of  the  cosponsors  of  this  legisla- 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  an 
original  sponsor  of  the  resolution.  I 
rise  in  support  of  its  passage.  I  want  to 
state  to  my  colleagues  that  the  princi- 
pal focus  of  this  resolution  is.  indeed, 
accountability— how  $80  to  $100  mil- 
lion of  secret  funds,  of  taxpayers' 
funds,  of  foreign  funds  sank  into  a 
black  hole,  according  to  the  Tower 
Commission. 

I  think  that  is  a  logical  question  to 
ask  before  we  provide  another  $40  mil- 
lion. That  is  all  this  resolution  does.  It 
asks  the  President  to  account  for 
those  funds  and  where  they  went. 

Some  say  we  can  separate  account- 
ability from  policy.  We  cannot.  We 
would  not  do  that  for  any  other  do- 
mestic program  and  we  should  not  do 
it  for  any  kind  of  foreign  aid  program. 
The  reason  for  the  failure  of  the 
policy  in  Central  America  is  not  just 
the  policy  itself,  but  those  who  imple- 
mented it,  who  thought  somehow  that 
fear  enough  would  be  enough  to  drive 
a  policy  and  who  thought  that  they 
did  not  have  to  account  to  anyone. 

I  urge  you  to  read  appendix  C  of  the 
Tower  Commission  report— it  contains 
14  pages  of  graphic  detail  about  the  il- 
legalities and  abuses  and  lies  and  de- 
liberate coverups,  of  hidden  corpora- 
tions and  secret  bank  accounts,  of  $80 
to  $100  million  which  is  unaccounted 
for. 

Can  anyone  really  say  that  that  kind 
of  conduct,  that  kind  of  behavior, 
those  kinds  of  abuses,  are  in  no  way 
connected  to  the  failure  of  this  policy? 
Absolutely  not.  They  are  interrelated, 
one  and  the  same.  To  proceed  with  $30 
million  now  is  the  equivalent  of  hand- 
ing a  pickpocket  more  money  after  he 
has  already  taken  your  wallet. 

Let  us  not  reward  those  who  en- 
gaged in  that  kind  of  behavior.  That  is 
not  the  message  that  the  House  of 
Representatives  ought  to  send  to  the 
American  people  today. 

Let  us  stop  the  double  talk  and 
stand  by  the  principles  that  we  say  we 
are  for.  Let  us  find  the  truth  and 
hopefully  develop  the  kind  of  policy 
that  we  can  be  proud  of,  not  one  that 
we  are  ashamed  of.  Let  us  adopt  this 
resolution. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  nse  in  support  of  House  Joint 
Resolution  1 75,  and  I  urge  Its  adoption. 

This  resolution  provides  for  an  accounting 
of  the  disposition  of  the  $27  million  in  humani- 
tarian aid  provided  in  the  Supplemental  Appro- 
priations Act  in  1985,  and  of  funds  diverted 
from  the  Iranian  arms  deal.  It  also  requires  the 
accountling  of  direct  and  indirect  aid  to  ttie 
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Conlras  from  private  parties  arxJ  foreign  gov- 
ammenta  «»hich  was  soKctted  by  U.S.  officials. 
TTw  reaokJlion  allows  the  President  to  conduct 
the  piinnary  investigation  into  the  expenditure 
of  these  funds  arxJ  assigns  to  the  Intelligence 
Committees  tfw  role  of  reviewing  the  Presi- 
dent's findings.  Tf>e  resolution  retains  the  atiil- 
ity  of  Congress  to  vote  yes  or  no  on  funding 
of  the  Contras,  after  the  Intelligence  Commit- 
tee reviews  ttie  President's  accounting  report. 
This  approach  thus  maximizes  tfie  protection 
of  classified  information  and  sources,  while 
ensuring  tfwrough  review  t>y  the  most  quali- 
fied and  experienced  committees  of  the  Con- 
gress and  protecting  tfie  right  of  Congress  to 
vote  directly  on  ttie  funding. 

More  tftan  anytfiing  else,  however,  the 
focus  of  this  resolution  is  fiscal  accountability. 
The  resokjtion  does  not  preempt  tfie  Presi- 
dent's ability  to  seek  funding  for  the  Contras. 
It  simply  postpones  consideration  of  the  fund- 
ing until  we  have  had  a  full  accounting  of  the 
money  tfiat  has  already  tieen  raised— from  of- 
ficial and  unofficial  sources — on  behalf  of  the 
Contras.  The  question  t>efore  us,  tfien,  is  not 
wtiettier  we  are  for  or  against  aid  to  the  Con- 
tras, but  wtiettier  we  are  for  or  against  fiscal 
accountability  and  fiscal  responsibility. 

Mr.  Speaker,  tfie  amount  of  money  which  is 
subiect  to  the  accounting  may  reach  SI 00  mil- 
lion. Altfiough  tfie  money  trail  Is  complicated 
and  although  there  may  be  further  revelations 
about  secret  funds,  we  do  know  about  the  fol- 
lowing funds  wtiich  were  provkJed  to,  or  raised 
on  behalf  of,  the  Contras:  $27  million  in  hu- 
manitarian akf;  S23  to  S50  millk>n  from  the  Ira- 
nian arms  deals;  $10  millkin  from  the  Sultan 
of  Brunei;  $25  millnn  from  a  memtier  of  the 
Saudi  royal  family;  tens  of  millions  of  dollars 
wtiich  ttie  Tower  Commission  estimated  were 
raised  in  tfie  private  network  of  United  States 
donors  wfiich  was  orchestrated  by  Lieutenant 
Colonel  North;  and  unspecified  millions  which 
tfie  Tower  Commissnn  reported  were  raised 
from  citizens  of  Taiwan  and  South  Korea  and 
from  conservative  South  American  political 
groups,  and  funds  from  Asian  governments 
wtiich  were  solKited  by  retired  Major  General 
Singlaub  working  with  Lieutenant  Colonel 
North. 

What  this  resolution  seeks,  then,  is  to  find 
out  wfiere  this  money— money  which  came 
from  tfie  U.S.  Treasury  or  which  was  raised  by 
persons  in  the  Executive  Offrce  of  the  Presi- 
dent—went. Once  we  find  out  what  happened 
to  ttiis  money,  we  can  ttien  make  a  reasoned 
assessment  about  the  effectiveness  of  the 
money  tfiat  has  already  been  spent  and  about 
the  need  for  the  additional  $40  million  whk;h 
tfie  President  wants  to  provkfe. 

Besides  the  fact  that  some  $100  million  in 
Contra  aid  cannot  be  traced,  we  must  not 
forget  tfie  fact  that  extremely  grave  questions 
of  illegality  have  been  raised  about  the  admin- 
istration of  this  program.  Appendix  C  of  the 
Tower  Commission  report  presents  a  history 
of  the  role  of  ttie  Natktnal  Security  Council 
staffs  involvement  in  covert  arms  sales  to 
Iran  and  covert  fundraising  for  the  Contras. 
The  3  hours  of  debate  on  this  resolutwn  is  not 
enough  time  to  discuss  every  episode  report- 
ed by  tfie  Tower  Commisskm,  but  two  exam- 
pies  which  show  tfie  participants'  clear  inten- 
tion to  mislead  Congress  in  the  pursuit  of  their 
illegal  operations  are  worth  noting.  First,  on  at 


least  four  occasions.  National  Secunty  Adviser 
Robert  McFarfane  told  committees  and  Mem- 
t>ers  of  the  House  that  no  members  of  the 
NSC  staff  were  Involved  in  raising  funds  for 
the  Contras.  These  denials  were  patently 
false.  Second,  the  report  also  describes  an 
interview  with  North  by  House  Intelligence 
Committee  staff,  in  which  North  denied  giving 
militafy  advk:e  to  the  Contras.  This  informa- 
tion, again,  was  clearly  false,  but  It  earned 
high  praise  from  Vice  Admiral  Poindexter,  ac- 
cording to  the  report. 

These  were  not  the  only  Illegal  activities  In 
which  senior  White  House  and  NSC  officials 
engaged,  of  course.  News  reports  this  week 
indicate  that  the  special  prosecutor,  Mr. 
Walsh,  is  contemplating  felony  prosecutions 
for  obstructions  of  justice,  conspiracy  to  de- 
fraud the  Government,  and  making  false 
statements  to  the  Government.  When  Mr. 
Walsh  completes  his  investigation  and  when 
we  have  testimony  from  North,  Poindexter. 
and  ethers,  we  may  find  that  other  crimes 
have  been  committed  and  other  laws  have 
been  broken. 

The  fact  is  that  mismanagement  and  illegal- 
ity have  permeated  this  program.  I  believe  that 
we  nust  therefore  treat  this  program  just  as 
we  would  any  domestic  program  with  a  com- 
parable track  record.  This  House  is  very  tough 
on  domestic  programs  with  management  and 
abuse  problems.  Numerous  domestic  pro- 
grams have  been  eliminated  or  limited  on  the 
basis  of  allegations  of  abuse— CETA,  the 
summer  food  program,  revenue  shanng,  and 
Medicaid  are  some  which  come  to  mind.  In 
these  cases,  this  House  eliminated  the  pro- 
grams or  agreed  to  legislative  reforms  or  fund- 
ing cuts,  as  a  means  of  curbing  reported 
abusas.  What  we  are  asking  now  is  that  we 
be  just  as  tough  on  this  program,  about  which 
even  more  serious  questions  of  mismanage- 
ment end  abuse  have  been  raised. 

Again,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  thrust  of  this  resolu- 
tion is  fiscal  accountability,  of  control  over  the 
use  ol  taxpayers'  funds.  But  I  think  the  resolu- 
tion is  valuable  for  another  reason,  too.  It  will 
give  tioth  the  Congress  and  the  administration 
some  time,  away  from  the  heated  context  In 
which  aid  to  the  Contras  is  now  being 
weighed,  to  reflect  on  possible  changes  in  this 
Nation's  policies  toward  this  troubled  region, 
to  consider  ways  In  which  peaceful  progress 
may  be  encouraged  and  violent  conflict  avoid- 
ed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  be  re- 
sponsible, to  be  cautious.  Let  us  take  the  time 
we  need,  let  us  get  some  answers  to  the 
tough  questions  that  have  been  raised  about 
the  Contra  aid  program.  Let  us  pass  House 
Joint  Resolution  175. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Connecticut  [Mrs. 
Johnbon]. 

Mrs.  JOHNSON  of  Connecticut.  Mr. 
Speaker,  during  my  recent  visit  to 
Central  America,  I  heard  an  unexpect- 
ed and  poignant  message.  The  message 
from  every  national  leader,  from  coun- 
try to  country,  was  that  they  fear  that 
when  the  Contra  issue  is  gone,  the 
Congress  will  abandon  them.  They 
fear  that  rightly,  because  on  this  floor 
of  the  House,  when  we  voted  on  the 


$100  million  for  military  aid.  we  voted 
for  $300  million  in  humanitarian  and 
economic  aid. 

We  talked  a  lot  about  our  interest  in 
an  economic  partnership  that  would 
address  the  root  causes  that  so  many 
here  have  urged  us  to  address  of  the 
problems  in  Central  America.  What 
happened  to  the  $300  million  in  aid? 
We  in  this  House,  because  the  Confer- 
ence Corpmittee  was  not  permitted  to 
meet,  let  the  time  run  out  and  the 
$300  million  dropped  out  of  the  bill. 
The  military  aid.  however,  survived. 

So  they  fear  that  we  have  no  real 
dedication  to  a  partnership  with  them 
that  will  address  the  real  issue  on 
their  lives.  They  fear  that  the  minute 
the  Contra-aid  issue  is  gone,  we  will 
abandon  them. 

And  not  a  single  leader  said  to  us, 
stop  Contra  aid  now.  Yes,  every  leader 
said,  it  is  not  the  long-range  solution. 
But  look  at  Arias'  plan.  He  urges  aban- 
doning Contra  aid,  but  when  it  is 
paired  wjth  amnesty,  with  reconcilia- 
tion, with  a  cease-fire.  He  does  not 
want  it  abandoned  now. 

Duarte  said  to  us,  'It  has  been  a  bar- 
ricade. It  has  controlled  the  aggression 
of  the  guerrillas  in  my  nation.  If  you 
are  going  to  take  away  that  barrier, 
then  substitute  another  barrier,  that 
of  an  agreement  for  it.  But  do  not 
eliminate  the  one  without  the  other.' 

Yes,  Contra  aid  will  not  solve  the 
problem  In  the  long  run.  That  is  why 
the  Contras,  the  Nicaraguan  freedom 
fighters,  support  the  Arias  plan  for  a 
negotiated  peace  that  guarantees 
them  the  political  option  and  a  free 
press.  They  want  a  political  opportuni- 
ty. They  want  to  give  the  Nicaraguan 
people  fiolitical  choice.  They  have 
backed  the  Arias  plan. 

I  beg  you,  my  colleagues,  back  the 
Arias  plan,  support  the  President  of 
Costa  Rica  not  in  the  details  of  his  so- 
lution because  those  details,  as  he 
says,  are  negotiable,  but  in  his  ap- 
proach which  seeks  a  comprehensive, 
diplomatic  solution  providing  peace 
and  secui*ity  in  Central  America.  Send 
him  the  right  message.  Strengthen  his 
hand.  Do  what  he  asks,  which  is  cut 
off  aid  when  aid  to  the  other  insur- 
gents in  the  region  and  amnesty  and 
reconciliation  and  all  the  essential 
pieces  are  in  place. 

Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  90  seconds  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Rich- 
ardson]. 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  are  3  reasons  why  this  body 
should  support  this  moratorium.  First, 
it  sends  a  signal  to  the  President  that 
his  Central  American  policy  is  not 
working,  that  the  American  people  do 
not  support  sending  aid  to  the  Contras 
as  a  sole  basis  of  our  policy. 

The  Iran/Contra  affair,  the  change 
in  the  Senate  and  this  vote  should 
make  the  President  recognize  that  he 


is  better  off  cooperating  with  the  Con- 
gress, rather  than  confronting  it. 

We  share  the  same  goals;  let  us  start 
working  together. 

Second,  the  U.S.  taxpayer  has  been 
ripped  off.  and  this  moratorium  allows 
for  an  accounting  of  those  millions  of 
dollars.  Who  is  getting  this  money?  Is 
it  Iranian  middlemen?  Is  it  going  to 
Swiss  bank  accounts  or  is  it  simply  dis- 
appearing into  thin  air?  Certainly  it  is 
not  going  to  the  Contras  in  the  field, 
given  their  military  effort. 

Third,  this  moratorium  buys  time 
for  the  Arias  plan,  the  last  hope  for  a 
negotiated  settlement.  The  Contadora 
process  is  almost  dying.  This  is  the  last 
gasp.  This  is  a  plan  that  is  tough  on 
the  Sandinistas,  that  is  tough  on  the 
Contras.  that  is  tough  on  the  Cubans, 
and  tough  on  the  United  States. 
Let  us  give  this  plan  a  chance. 
Also,  it  allows  time  for  the  Contras 
to  get  their  political  act  together,  to 
get  some  political  leadership,  to  get 
some  military  strategy  going.  Let  us 
keep  the  pressure  on  the  Sandinistas 
by  passing  a  peace  plan  that  has  teeth, 
not  this  moratorium. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  [Mr.  Hutto]. 

Mr.  HUTTO.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  know 
that  several  things  have  happened  re- 
cently, and  this  is  giving  people  ex- 
cuses to  vote  against  the  Contras,  the 
so-called  freedom  fighters  in  Central 
America. 

I  do  not  know  of  many  people  that 
approve  of  trading  arms  to  any  terror- 
ist country— that  was  a  mistake— but 
the  situation  is  that  we  still  have  Nica- 
ragua, we  have  people  there  who  are 
oppressed,  and  many  Members  of  this 
body  have  been  there.  They  have  seen 
at  firsthand  that  the  people,  the 
churches  are  oppressed.  There  is  cen- 
sorship. 

So  we  have  a  situation  in  Central 
America  where  there  is  now  commu- 
nism and  it  is  going  to  spread  if  we  do 
not  continue  to  support  the  Contras 
and  some  vehicle  to  try  to  keep  unset- 
tled and  keep  the  Sandinistas  from 
consolidating  their  power  like  the 
Cuban  situation  that  we  have  right 
close  to  the  borders  of  Florida. 

The  people  of  Florida,  I  guess,  per- 
haps are  a  little  more  concerned  than 
the  average  American  because  we  have 
seen  the  influx  of  those  who  come 
trying  to  gain  freedom  in  our  country. 
If  we  do  not  do  something  about  the 
spread  of  communism  in  Central 
America,  this  is  nothing  to  what  we 
will  have  in  the  future. 

I  would  urge  my  colleagues  to  think 
long  and  hard  of  what  might  happen 
because  if  the  Sandinistas  are  given 
free  rein,  if  we  leave  them  and  let  the 
Soviets  and  the  Cubans  continue  their 
activity,  we  are  going  to  see  more  and 
more  of  the  people  in  Central  America 
flooding  to  our  shores.  We  are  going  to 


have  a  situation  in  Central  America 
that  we  do  not  want. 

I  urge  you  to  vote  no  on  this  resolu- 
tion and  let  us  support  the  Contras. 

The  Committee  and  Armed  Services 
delegation  met  back  in  December  with 
some  of  the  field  commanders  of  the 
Contras  and  what  they  need  is  some 
continuity  and  our  support. 
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They  have  had  a  big  gap,  and  so 
they  feel  very  encouraged  if  we  will 
help  them.  They  feel  like  they  can 
make  some  inroads,  and  one  of  these 
days  I  believe  we  will  see  the  people  of 
Nicaragua  rise  up  and  say  no  to  this 
sort  of  communism  in  this  part  of  the 
w'orld. 

Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  yield  such  time  as  he  may 
consume  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Andrews]. 

Mr  ANDREWS.  Mr  Speaker,  every  Member 
of  Congress  wants  to  achieve  a  consensus 
policy  toward  Central  America  and  Nicaragua 
that  has  bipartisan  support.  We  are  all  tired  of 
the  polemics  and  chaos  that  we  have  endured 
in  recent  years  because  we  lacked  a  consen- 
sus on  dealing  with  the  dire  problems  we  face 
in  Central  Amenca. 

Most  of  us  understand  the  threat  the  Sandi- 
nistas present  to  their  neighbors.  We  are  dis- 
turbed by  the  Soviet  and  international  Com- 
munist presence  in  Nicaragua.  However,  I 
firmly  believe  that  only  the  broadest  possible 
policy  has  any  chance  of  success.  There  may 
be  room  for  a  reformed  Contra  organization  in 
that  policy— an  organization  that  is  represent- 
ative of  the  diverse  groups  opposed  to  the 
Sandinistas— an  organization  that  the  Arturo 
Cruz's  and  Alfonso  Robelos  among  the  Nica- 
raguans  could  support 

As  part  of  our  larger  policy  toward  the 
region,  we  must  support  the  promised  S300 
million  in  economic  development  aid  for  Cen- 
tral Amenca,  $5  million  for  the  southern  Nica- 
raguan resistance,  a  bipartisan  commission, 
and  human  rights  training  for  the  Contras 
These  are  the  directions  in  which  we  must 
move  I  am  disappointed  that  we  have  made 
such  limited  progress  on  those  fronts. 

However,  our  policy  will  fail  if  it  does  not 
have  the  enlightened  support  of  the  American 
people  I  don't  think  anyone  in  this  Chamber 
would  dispute  that.  But,  right  now,  that  sup- 
port does  not  exist. 

The  American  people  do  not  support  this 
policy  because  they  see  an  administration  that 
makes  and  breaks  promises,  that  affirms  prin- 
ciples that  It  does  not  intend  to  adhere  to.  and 
that  will  do  or  say  anything  to  get  what  it 
wants. 

Upon  such  a  foundation,  how  can  this 
Nation  build  a  consistent  and  lasting  policy 
that  our  citizens  can  understand  and  support 
and  that  our  allies  in  the  region  believe  in?  It 
cannot  be  done.  Without  that  confidence  and 
support,  we  cannot  maintain  a  Central  Ameri- 
can policy  for  the  years  that  advisers  in  the 
White  House  tells  us  are  needed  to  succeed. 
I  want  to  pressure  the  Sandinistas  to 
change  their  ways.  I  want  the  Nicaraguan 
people  to  have  the  opportunity  to  realize  the 
dreams  of  their  revolution.  I  want  to  let  the 


people  of  Honduras  and  Guatemala  and  El 
Salvador  and  Costa  Rica  have  the  chance  to 
achieve  their  dreams  of  democracy  and 
peace. 

But  that  will  not  happen  until  we  build  Amer- 
icans' faith  In  a  pofcy  that  can  succeed.  To 
do  that  we  must  go  back  to  the  foundation, 
root  out  the  sources  of  distrust,  and  start 
fresh 

To  those  ends,  I  intend  to  vote  for  a  mora- 
torium on  further  aid  to  the  Nicaraguan  rebels 
until  we  can  have  an  open  and  forthnght  ac- 
counting of  the  funds — public,  private,  or  di- 
verted—that went  to  the  Contras 

Once  we  have  put  this  reckoning  t>ehind  us, 
let  us  tiegin  again  to  craft,  not  a  Republk;an, 
not  a  Democratic,  but  an  American  policy 
toward  Central  Amenca.  I  am  strongly  sup- 
portive ot  President  Arias'  plan  for  a  cease-fire 
and  negotiations  I  am  going  to  work  to  build  a 
consensus  tiehind  his  plan. 

Our  policy  may  include  aid  to  the  rebels — 
on  that  point,  men  of  reason  can  honestly  dis- 
agree— but  whatever  the  policy  may  eventual- 
ly be,  let's  seize  this  change  to  clear  the  slate 
and  make  a  policy  together  that  Amencans 
can  believe  in  again 

Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  yield  such  time  as  he  may 
consume  to  the  gentleman  from 
Hawaii  [Mr.  Akaka]. 

Mr.  AKAKA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
support  the  passage  of  this  joint  reso- 
lution. 

Mr  Speaker,  allow  me  to  t)egin  by  com- 
mending the  gentleman  from  Washington  (Mr 
Foley]  and  my  colleagues  who  worked  with 
him  for  expeditiously  bnnging  this  crucial  reso- 
lution before  the  House 

Mr  Speaker,  House  Joint  Resolution  175,  a 
resolution  to  impose  a  moratorium  on  United 
States  assistance  to  the  Nicaraguan  demo- 
cratic resistance  until  there  has  been  a  full  ac- 
counting lor  previous  assistance,  demands  our 
support  In  the  aftermath  of  the  Iran/Contra 
scandal,  investigations  by  the  two  congres- 
sional select  committees  and  independent 
counsel  Lawrence  E.  Walsh  are  expected  to 
reveal  the  extent  of  the  diversion  of  surplus 
funds  from  arms  sales  to  Iran  to  the  counter- 
revolutionaries in  Nicaragua  In  the  meantime, 
we  would  be  acting  imprudently  and  irrespon- 
sibly if  we  allowed  the  remaining  $40  million  in 
assistance  to  the  Contras  to  be  released  in 
the  midst  of  such  pervasive  uncertainty. 

Passage  of  this  resolution  would  fulfill  two 
objectives:  First,  by  making  the  release  of  the 
S40  million  in  Contra  aid  contingent  on  a  full 
accounting  of  the  diverted  funds,  it  would  give 
good  cause  to  the  administration  to  reveal  all 
of  the  facts  regarding  the  diversion;  second,  it 
would  clearly  signify  congressional  intolerance 
ol  such  subversive  tactics  as  covert  support 
for  the  Contras  by  demanding  accountability. 

Furthermore.  House  Joint  Resolution  175 
requires  a  complete  accounting  for  $27  million 
in  humanitarian  aid  appropriated  by  the  Sup- 
plemental Appropriations  Act  of  1985.  Last 
year,  when  Congress  approved  the  $27  mil- 
lion. It  enacted  strict  limitations  on  how  the 
money  was  to  be  spent,  and  charged  the 
President  to  establish  special  procedures  to 
ensure  that  the  money  was  not  diverted.  Evi- 
dence provided  by  the  General  Accounting 
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Office  [GAO]  in  December  1986.  however,  re- 
veals that  several  million  dollars  in  nonmilitary 
aid  that  Congress  approved  last  year  could 
not  be  fuiiy  accounted  for  or  verified  The 
GAO  report  noted  the  inability  of  the  State 
Department's  Nicaraguan  (Humanitarian  As- 
sistance Office  [NHAO]  to  verify  the  purchase 
of  goods  in  ttw  Central  American  region,  pur- 
cftases  that  make  up  $17  million  of  the  S27 
million  appropriated.  Such  negligerKe  on  the 
part  of  the  State  Department  must  not  be 
overlooked. 

Thie  issue  at  hand  is  complete  certification 
of  all  prevkxjs  assistarKe  for  the  Nicaraguan 
democratK  resistance.  In  addition  to  the 
above  tvra  conditmns,  this  resolution  justifiably 
subjects  to  accounting  any  assistance  for  the 
Coritras.  regardless  of  wt)ether  the  assistance 
was  received  by  them,  that  was  made  avail- 
able by  any  person  or  foreign  government  If 
tfw  furnishing  of  tfiat  assistance  was  encour- 
aged l>y  contact  with  any  officer  or  employee 
of  tfw  U.S.  Government.  I  remain  convinced 
that  until  we  have  a  thorough  accounting  of  all 
prevkxJS  aid,  ttie  question  of  releasing  the  re- 
maining $40  millon  does  not  deserve  consid- 
eration. 

I  cannot  emphasize  enough  the  significance 
of  this  resolution.  I  strongly  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  join  me  in  voting  yea  on  final  pas- 
sage. 

Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  yield  such  time  as  he  may 
consume  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Pickle]. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  joint  resolution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  past,  I  have  always 
voted  against  appropriating  funds  for  military 
assistarK»  to  the  Contra  forces  trying  to  over- 
ttirow  the  Government  of  Nicaragua.  My  posi- 
tkxi  has  not  changed.  I  don't  think  military 
actkxi  is  the  t>est  way  to  address  our  prob- 
lems with  tfie  Sandinista  government  of  Nica- 
ragua. 

We  k>st  ttiat  debate  here  In  Congress  last 
year  and  it  was  the  will  of  Congress  that  $100 
million  be  appropriated  to  assist  the  Contras.  I 
am  not  comfortable  with  the  idea  that  Con- 
gress wouM  now  attempt  to  renege  on  that 
commitment  even  ttxMigh  I  opposed  it 

The  issue  of  trying  to  stop  the  last  $40  mil- 
IkKi  dollars  of  ttiat  aid  from  being  spent  Is 
really  a  moot  questnn.  We  all  know  that  even 
if  Congress  adopted  such  legislation  that  the 
President  woukj  veto  it  Thus,  we  all  know  that 
the  akl  is  going  to  go  fonward  and  the  money 
will  be  spent. 

The  real  questnn  before  us  now  Is  really 
one  of  accountability.  Do  Congress  and  the 
American  people  have  a  right  to  know  how 
our  tax  dollars  are  being  spent  In  Central 
America?  I  ttiink  it  is  proper  to  ask  the  admin- 
istration for  a  further  accounting. 

I  Intend  to  vote  for  this  rule— not  because  I 
want  to  renege  on  our  action  of  last  year— but 
because  I  think  we  need  to  send  a  message 
to  the  White  House.  Congress  and  our  taxpay- 
ers want  to  know  what  is  happening  to  the 
money  we  appropriate.  We  want  a  better  ac- 
counting of  tfie  money  ttiat  has  been  spent. 

Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  90  seconds  to  the  dis- 
tinguished  Member   from   the    great 


city   of   Philadelphia,   the   gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Foglietta]. 

Mr.  FOGLIETTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  in  support  of  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 175. 

Many  of  my  colleagues  from  across 
the  aisle  have  criticized  this  resolution 
because  they  claim  it  punishes  the 
Contras  for  the  actions  of  a  few  zeal- 
ous individuals  in  the  basement  of  the 
White  House.  However,  lets  take  a 
closer  look. 

This  resolution  is  designed  specifi- 
cally to  clarify  what  happened  to  the 
millions  of  dollars  the  Contras  re- 
ceived both  legally  and  illegally.  The 
Members  of  this  body  and  the  Ameri- 
can people  have  a  right  to  know  where 
this  money  has  gone.  Why  should  the 
Congress  be  called  upon  to  approve  ad- 
ditional money  when  it  can  not  even 
certify  that  the  original  appropriation 
has  been  properly  distributed.  Are  my 
colleagues  from  across  the  aisle  sug- 
gesting that  we  continue  this  policy 
unabated? 

Ladies  and  gentleman,  this  resolu- 
tion will  force  the  administration  to 
come  clean  with  its  Contra  activities. 
Each  day  more  and  more  evidence  is 
uncovered  which  suggests  that  high- 
level  White  House  aides  were  aware  of 
the  illegal  diversion  of  funds  to  the 
Contras.  We  must  get  to  the  bottom  of 
this  tragic  situation.  I  call  on  my  col- 
leagues to  support  this  measure  so 
that  we  can  begin  to  understand  the 
ramifications  of  such  a  wreckless  for- 
eign policy  and  reverse  its  course. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  yield  4  minutes  to  the  Re- 
publican leader,  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Michel]. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe 
peace  and  freedom  and  justice  in  Nica- 
ragua and  throughout  Central  Amer- 
ica are  possible  only  if  we  pursue  the 
three-track  policy  of  economic  aid  to 
the  democracies,  military  aid  to  the 
Contras,  and  pursuit  of  the  negotia- 
tion process.  I  have  believed  that  for  6 
years  and  I  still  believe  that  even  more 
strongly  today. 

Winston  Churchill  once  referred  to 
the  Soviet  Union  as  a  "riddle  wrapped 
in  a  mystery  inside  an  enigma.  ' 

We  might  describe  the  democratic 
leadership's  moratorium  as  an  evasion 
wrapped  in  a  subterfuge  inside  a  run- 
around. 

The  democratic  leadership  would 
have  us  believe  this  is  a  debate  about 
accountability. 

Let  me  tell  you  something  about  or- 
ganized war  and  accountability— much 
less  guerrilla  warfare. 

During  World  War  II  as  a  combat  in- 
fantryman, there  were  many  times 
when  the  only  thing  between  me  and 
my  maker  was  my  rifle,  my  helmet, 
and  my  shovel. 

I  never  reported  to  GAO  the  blan- 
kets, field  packs,  jackets,  bandoliers, 
and  gas   masks   I   lost   in   those   fire 


fights  during  my  sojourn  in  Prance, 
Belgium,  and  Germany. 

Whilt  accountability  is  important,  it 
is  not  what  this  debate  is  really  about. 
This  debate  is  about  responsible 
United  States  policy  in  Central  Amer- 
ica. It  is  about  the  United  States  keep- 
ing promises.  It  is  about  United  States 
reliability.  It  is  about  an  old-fashioned 
word  called  honor. 

The  Democratic  leadership  claims  it 
has  a  policy.  But  upon  examination,  it 
is  pure  rhetoric  pious  wishes  naive  a&- 
sumptions  about  how  Communists 
give  u0  power  and  the  usual  stuff 
about  appropriate  military  action  if 
the  Sandinistas  take  offensive  military 
action  against  its  neighbors. 

Just  \rhat  do  the  Democratic  leaders 
believe  the  Sandinistas  have  been 
doing  with  the  guerrillas  in  El  Salva- 
dor for  the  past  7  years?  Playing 
patty-cake?  They  have  been  arming, 
aiding,  and  abetting  a  Communist 
takeover. 

We  better  be  thinking  about  a  real 
policy,  one  that  will  work  in  the  real 
world  and  not  in  that  never-never  land 
of  the  democratic  leaderships  fanta- 
sies: 

I  support  a  policy  that  gives  encour- 
agement to  the  process  of  the  Arias 
peace  proposal. 

Hopefully  between  now  and  the  time 
the  issue  is  addressed  again  we  will 
know  if  the  Arias  plan  is  acceptable, 
modified,  or  rejected. 

In  the  meantime,  we  support  send- 
ing $300  million  of  economic  assistance 
to  the  lour  Central  American  democ- 
racies. 

And  finally  I  say  we  also  proceed 
along  the  military  assistance  track  to 
keep  the  pressure  on  the  negotiating 
process. 

Are  the  campesinos  fighting  for 
their  freedom  to  be  denied  aid  we 
promised  them? 

Are  young  kids  and  their  fathers  in 
the  Contras  who  have  endured  Com- 
munist brutality,  to  be  cast  aside  be- 
cause accounting  books  are  not  yet 
balanced  or  because  Swiss  bank  ac- 
counts aren't  open  to  U.S.  investiga- 
tors? 

Why  should  fighters  for  freedom  in 
the  field  be  penalized  for  things  they 
never  did? 

Common  sense  must  tell  us  that  the 
Sandinistas  will  never  negotiate  if 
they  have  no  reason  to  do  so. 

There  was  a  Washington  Post  head- 
line last  Sunday  that  read:  'Soviet 
Delegation  Visits  Nicaragua  to  Reaf- 
firm Support." 

While  Gorbachev  is  reaffirming  sup- 
port for  fellow  Communists  the  demo- 
cratic leadership  in  the  House  is 
asking  us  to  take  away  support  from 
the  democratic  resistance. 

If  it  were  not  so  tragic,  it  would  be 
comic.  Harry  Truman  where  are  you 
now  wh«n  we  need  you? 


I  would  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote 
against  this  sad.  this  tragic,  this  inex- 
cusable retreat  from  a  firm,  workable 
United  States  policy  toward  Central 
America. 

Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  such  time  as  he  may 
consume  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Coleman]. 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  rise  in  support  of  the  resolution 
calling  for  accountability. 

Mr.  Speaker,  while  the  President  was  wait- 
ing for  the  Tower  Commission  to  tell  him 
whether  he  had  been  in  touch  with  his  own 
administration,  we  were  mercifully  spared  any 
additional  posturing  about  the  Contras  in  Nica- 
ragua. 

With  his  recent  radio  address  to  the  Nation, 
however,  the  President  has  once  again  asked 
the  Congress  to  join  him  on  another  ill-con- 
ceived, ill-executed  adventure  in  Central 
America. 

In  the  face  of  Senator  Tower's  statement 
that  the  millions  in  profits  from  the  arms-for- 
hostages  deal  diverted  to  the  Contras  still 
cannot  be  accounted  for,  the  President  has 
signaled  his  intention  to  send  the  Contras  S40 
million  more. 

The  whereabouts  of  all  of  our  $27  million  in 
so-called  humanitarian  aid  is  unknown.  With 
the  work  of  the  two  congressional  investigat- 
ing committees  just  beginning,  and  the  inde- 
pendent prosecutor  about  to  present  evidence 
to  a  Federal  grand  jury,  the  Nation  is  aston- 
ished at  a  President  who  would  send  more 
foreign  aid  when  illegal  and  legal  aid  previous- 
ly sent  cannot  be  traced. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Contras  do  not  deserve 
another  dime.  Foreign  aid  funds  for  legitimate 
purposes  are  extremely  difficult  to  justify  in  an 
age  of  $200  billion  Federal  deficits.  We  have 
serious  and  legitimate  foreign  aid  resp)onsibil- 
ities  in  many  crisis-ridden  parts  of  the  world, 
responsibilities  that  demand  our  attention  and 
our  money. 

Forty  million  dollars  more  of  the  taxpayers' 
money  for  the  Contras  will  not  help  ensure  the 
security  and  stability  of  Mexico.  It  will  not  help 
stabilize  our  allies  in  the  precarious  Persian 
Gulf.  And  it  will  not  strengthen  the  fledgling 
democracies  of  El  Salvador  and  Guatemala. 

The  lack  of  legitimacy  of  the  Contras  has 
been  dramatized  by  the  threats  of  the  presi- 
dents of  host  countnes  to  expel  them  from 
Costa  Rica  and  Honduras.  The  Contras  are 
disruptive  and  ineffective.  After  5  years  and 
$1  billion  dollars,  they  have  yet  to  score  a 
single  military  victory.  If  their  host  countnes 
are  unwilling  to  tolerate  their  presence— an  in- 
dication of  growing  diplomatic  isolation — then 
why  should  the  U.S.  taxpayer  continue  to  pay 
for  this  charade? 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  President  must  come  to 
grips  with  our  growing  budget  and  trade  crisis. 
Our  competitive  edge  is  slipping,  our  educa- 
tion system  needs  revamping,  and  Presidential 
leadership  is  needed  desperately  in  these  and 
many  other  vital  areas.  The  American  people 
were  dismayed  to  learn  that  with  the  revela- 
tions of  our  dealing  with  the  terrorist  nation  of 
Iran,  our  Government  seems  to  have  forgotten 
American  patriot  Robert  Goodloe  Harper's  de- 
fiant retort  to  the  Barbary  pirates  in  1798: 


"Millions  for  defense,  but  not  one  cent  for  trib- 
ute'" 

As  a  member  of  the  group  of  House  moder- 
ates who  have  sought  for  4  years  to  convince 
the  administration  to  modify  its  confrontational 
approach  to  the  crisis  in  Central  America.  I  am 
deeply  disappointed  that  the  President  has 
not  taken  advantage  of  this  opportunity  to 
make  a  clean  break  with  his  past  mistakes 
We  hold  no  illusions  about  the  nature  of  San- 
dinista Nicaragua,  but  we  hold  no  illusions 
about  the  folly  of  the  Contras  Instead  of 
throwing  more  good  money  after  bad.  we 
ought  to  reassess  our  approach  toward  Nica- 
ragua and  throw  the  full  weight  of  our  influ- 
ence behind  the  Contadora  process  and 
peace  proposals  sponsored  by  the  President 
of  Costa  Rica.  We  should  never  back  down 
from  our  demands  for  a  full  restoration  of 
human  nghts  and  civil  liberties  in  Nicaragua, 
including  freedom  of  the  press  and  an  end  to 
the  persecution  of  the  church. 

To  accomplish  our  goals  in  Nicaragua,  how- 
ever, we  need  to  use  a  combination  of  diplo- 
macy and  economic  actions.  Funding  the 
Contra  war  takes  us  further  away  from  our  na- 
tional security  goals  in  Nicaragua.  Each 
Contra  military  operation  threatens  our  nation- 
al interests  in  the  hemisphere. 

Another  S40  million  for  the  Contras  is  a  mis- 
take It  IS  a  mistake  on  secunty  and  policy 
grounds  It  is  a  mistake  for  the  President  to 
make  Contra  aid  his  first  major  initiative  after 
the  Tower  Commission  report  Military  aid  for 
the  Contras  has  been  soundly  rejected  by  the 
American  people  in  poll  after  poll,  and  it  is  a 
war  upon  which  public  opinion — and  public 
study— has  put  the  brakes. 

The  facts  are  clear.  The  Tower  Commission 
found  we  cannot  account  for  the  illegal  Contra 
aid.  The  General  Accounting  Office  discov- 
ered we  cannot  account  for  all  of  the  legal 
aid  The  Government's  accountability  to  the 
taxpayer  is  at  stake  here,  and  we  have  no 
business  sending  the  Contras  another  S40 
million  until  the  previous  aid— legal  and  ille- 
gal— IS  accounted  for 

Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  such  time  as  he  may 
consume  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Coyne]. 

Mr.  COYNE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  joint  resolution. 

Mr  Speaker,  this  afternoon  we  are  about  to 
decide  whether  or  not  to  place  a  moratorium 
on  the  last  installment  of  approved  Contra  aid 
moneys.  It  is  with  a  profound  conviction  that 
such  moneys  should  be  withheld  that  1  nse 
before  you. 

Since  taking  office  in  1981,  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration has  been  determined  to  overthrow 
the  Sandinista  government  of  Nicaragua  by 
military  force.  In  its  pursuit  for  the  success  of 
its  policies  in  Central  America,  the  administra- 
tion has  turned  a  blind  eye  toward  reality.  It 
has  refused  to  acknowledge  that  its  policy 
toward  Nicaragua  has  been  counterproduc- 
tive. After  several  years  of  Amencan  aid  to  the 
Contras  the  Sandinista  regime  is  gaming  con- 
tinual strength.  The  Contras,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  growing  more  and  more  divided,  as 
IS  further  witnessed  by  the  recent  resignation 
of  Arturo  Cruz. 

The  administration's  support  for  the  Contras 
has  not  only  failed  to  change  the  policies  of 


the  Sandinistas  but  has  instead  provided  the 
Sandinistas  with  an  excuse  for  their  crack- 
down on  internal  democratic  opposition  and 
their  greater  reliance  on  Soviet  and  Cut>an 
military  assistance 

Last  year,  after  a  great  deal  of  debate,  the 
House  approved  $100  million  in  military  assist- 
ance to  the  Contras.  The  House  approved  the 
moneys  because  the  administration  had 
gleaned  a  promise  of  reform  from  the  Contra 
leadership  The  Contras  agreed  to  curb 
human  rights  abuses,  place  the  military  under 
civilian  control,  and  assure  proper  accounting 
of  Contra  funds.  Unfortunately,  few  of  these 
reforms  have  been  implemented. 

In  addition  to  the  increasing  evidence  of  es- 
calating Contra  brutality,  it  has  become  clear 
that  the  administration  in  its  zealous  commit- 
ment to  the  Contra  cause  has  t)ecome  directly 
involved  in  fundraising  for  the  Contras  and 
their  military  operations.  Such  activities  appear 
to  be  in  direct  violation  of  the  congressional 
prohibition  on  direct  or  indirect  military  assist- 
ance to  the  Contras. 

To  date,  S60  million  of  the  approved  $100 
million  has  been  released  Our  action  today 
will  assure  that  the  final  S40  million  not  be  re- 
leased pending  a  full  accounting  by  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  missing  funds  The  missing 
funds  include  profits  from  arms  sales  to  Iran, 
517  million  of  the  527  million  in  humanitanan 
aid  appropnated  by  Congress  m  1985,  and 
money  solicited  by  the  administration  from  pn- 
vate  sources  and  foreign  governments. 

Please  )Oin  me  in  supporting  the  moratonum 
on  the  Contra  aid  funds.  Let  us  send  the 
President  a  clear  signal  that  Congress  will  no 
longer  endorse  the  administration's  policies  in 
Nicaragua. 

Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  1  minute  to  my  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Bosco]. 

Mr.  BOSCO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  resolution,  but  from 
time  to  time  I've  had  to  look  it  over 
again  to  be  sure  I'm  reading  the  same 
document  being  debated  here  today. 
Not  a  word  in  this  resolution  says  the 
United  States  isn't  going  to  support 
the  Contras.  This  resolution  doesn't 
speak  to  whether  the  Contras  are  win- 
ning or  losing,  whether  aid  to  them  is 
a  good  or  bad  idea,  even  whether 
they've  used  our  money  wisely  or  not. 
It  does  speak  to  $27  million  paid 
from  the  U.S.  Treasury  and  unac- 
counted for.  This  is  not  money  lost  in 
the  turmoil  of  battle,  as  the  previous 
speaker  implied.  It  was  supposed  to  go 
for  humanitarian  aid.  It  does  speak  to 
funds  provided  as  the  result  of  the 
sale  of  military  equipment  to  Iran  that 
perhaps  should  have  gone  to  the 
United  States  Treasury. 

The  accounting  doesn't  have  to  show 
the  Contras  are  winning.  It  doesn't 
have  to  show  the  Contra  leadership  is 
effective  and  recruits  are  pouring  in.  It 
doesn't  have  to  show  the  Contras  to  be 
worth  a  thin  dime  militarily.  It  only 
has  to  show  where  that  dime  went  and 
who  provided  it. 
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And  who  will  conduct  the  account- 
inc?  Is  it  the  Contra  foes  here  in  the 
Congress?  Is  it  the  special  prosecutor 
on  Inmgate?  Is  it  someone  out  to  em- 
barrass the  President? 

No:  it's  the  President  himself  who 
this  resolution  entrusts  to  make  the 
accounting. 

Let's  not  let  the  fervor  of  the  cause 
becloud  the  logic  of  the  accounting.  If 
the  figures  add  up  and  all  turns  out 
well,  the  boosters  of  Contra  aid  will 
have  a  much  needed  weapon  in  their 
arsenal.  If  the  money  has  t)een  mis- 
spent or  wasted  or  illegally  procured. 
then  throwing  another  $40  million 
toward  the  same  misappropriation 
would  be  pure  folly. 

Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Soe»k.ei,  I  yield  1  minute  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Maine  [Mr.  Brennan]. 

Mr.  BRENNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Nicaraguan  Government  has  many 
problems  and  has  made  many  mis- 
takes. I  am  concerned  about  the  clos- 
ing of  La  Prensa  and  the  Catholic 
Radio  station.  I  am  disturbed  about 
the  treatment  of  the  Miskito  Indians. 
But  I  do  not  believe  that  these  actions 
Justify  a  military  attempt  by  our  Gov- 
ernment to  overthrow  a  sovereign 
nation.  Our  policy  has  provided  the 
Sandinista  government  with  a  conven- 
ient excuse  to  maintain  a  state  of 
emergency  and  to  limit  civil  liberties 
and  other  freedoms.  Oddly,  many  of 
our  European  allies,  such  as  Sweden. 
France,  and  Spain,  provide  develop- 
ment assistance  to  the  very  govern- 
ment we  are  seeking  to  overthrow. 
These  allies  consistently  work  toward 
a  peaceful  resolution.  On  the  other 
hand,  what  remains  painfully  clear  is 
that  United  States  intervention  in 
Nicaragua  has  brought  neither  peace 
nor  stability  nor  democracy.  It  is  time 
to  end  this  failed  policy.  Let  us  do  now 
what  we  must  do  later. 

Mr.  Speaker,  «vtiite  I  am  new  to  Congress. 
my  kmgstarxling  opposition  to  this  Nation's 
failed  policy  toward  Nicaragua  is  well  known. 
Indeed,  my  doubts  with  regard  to  the  efficacy 
and  morality  of  this  policy  ted  me,  as  Gover- 
nor of  the  State  of  Maine,  to  prohibit  the  na- 
tional guard  from  participating  in  trainir>g  exer- 
cises in  Honduras.  Since  t>ecoming  a  Memtier 
of  Congress,  ttie  opportunity  to  examine  the 
poficy  more  ck>sely  and  a  fact-finding  trip  to 
this  beleaguered  region  have  only  deepened 
my  convictions  that  United  States  policy 
toward  Nicaragua  is  a  mistake. 

It  is  therefore,  an  honor  to  urge  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  send  a  unified  message 
10  the  President  of  the  United  States— no 
more  aid  to  the  Contras— and  to  demand,  on 
behalf  of  the  American  peopte,  a  full  account- 
ing of  ttie  aid  that  has  financed  this  misdirect- 
ed endeavor  before  we  proceed  with  our 
policy  toward  Nicaragua. 

WNIe  my  apposition  to  funding  the  Contras 
was  firmly  established  prior  to  being  sworn 
into  office,  I  believed  it  was  my  responsibility. 
as  a  Memt>er  of  Congress,  to  travel  to  Central 
America  to  attempt  to  firxJ  answers  to  many  of 
the  questions  that  continue  to  plague  the 


debate  over  our  Nation's  policy  toward  Nicara- 
gua 

How  do  Hondurans  and  Nicaraguans  vtew 
the  rote  of  the  United  States  in  Central  Amer- 
ica? 

Gan  the  Contras  achteve  a  military  victory 
over  the  Sandinistas  without  additional,  direct 
U.S.  support. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  you  some  of  my 
findings  and  conclusions. 

First,  regardtess  of  political  persuasion, 
Hondurans  and  Nicaraguans  alike  seek  the  re- 
spect and  cooperation  of  the  United  States. 
Tha  former  commander  in  chtef  of  the  Hondu- 
ran  armed  forces.  Gen.  Walter  Lopez,  said: 

We  want  lo  look  at  you  Americans  eye  to 
eye,  al  the  same  level.  We  don't  want  to 
keep  our  heads  t>owed  .  .  .  We  want  dignity. 

But  ttie  most  poignant  statement  was  from 
a  Nfcaraguan  peasant  farmer,  Jose  Mendoza 
Cha^arria,  wfio  had  t)een  relocated  from  the 
war  zone  into  a  resettlement  community: 

Go  back  and  tell  President  Reagan  to  take 
his  $100  million  and  put  it  into  social  pro- 
graans  for  his  own  poor  people.  We  are  not 
animals.  We  are  christians.  Mr.  Reagan  is 
supposed  to  l>e  a  christian  too.  He  should 
act  like  it. 

Second,  no  one.  with  the  exception  of  the 
Contras,  wants  war — it  is  as  unpiopular  in  Hon- 
duras and  Nicaragua  as  it  is  in  the  First  Dis- 
trict of  Maine. 

Dr.  Ramon  Custodio.  a  respected  human 
rights  leader  in  Honduras,  said. 

If  there  is  war  here,  the  bloodshed  will  tie 
Honduran.  We  have  no  reason  to  go  to  war 
with  Nicaragua. 

Third,  despite  millions  of  dollars  that  have 
t)eefi  sent  to  the  Contras  they  have  been 
unable  to  occupy  any  Nicaraguan  territory.  In- 
stead, they  have  tieen  encamped  in  a  200- 
squared-mile  txKder  area,  displacing  up  to 
1 5,000  civilians  in  over  40  villages. 

Fourth,  the  Contras  have  no  chance  of  win- 
ning on  their  own.  The  Contra  leaders  in  the 
field  admit  that  recruitment  is  down  over  the 
last  few  years.  Despite  pressure,  both  internal- 
ly and  externally,  to  improve  their  human 
righte  record  in  battle,  they  continue  using  ter- 
rorist hit  and  run  tactics  to  wage  war.  One 
need  not  be  a  military  expert  to  conclude  that 
this  strategy  does  not  win  hearts  and  minds. 
As  tfie  leadership  structure  erodes,  it  is  in- 
creasingly clear  that  the  Contras  are  neither  a 
viatile  military  force  nor  a  political  alternative. 

Certainly,  the  threat  that  Nicaragua  might 
t)ecome  a  Soviet  base  or  subvert  its  neigh- 
bors are  legitimate  concerns.  The  preservation 
of  our  national  security  must  be  the  center- 
piece of  our  policy.  However,  I  would  say— the 
unlawful  effort  on  the  part  of  some  in  the  U.S. 
Government  to  carry  out  the  policy  at  all  costs 
has  done  a  far  greater  disservice  lo  our 
system  and  our  image  internationally. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  our  decision  today  restore 
the  taith  of  American  citizens  and  our  allies  in 
the  ability  of  this  Government  to  implement  its 
foreign  policy,  openly,  responsibly  and  with 
recognition  for  the  dignity  and  sovereignty  of 
other  nations.  I  urge  you,  once  again,  to  join 
with  me  in  asking  the  President  to  discontinue 
this  failed  policy,  and  to  give  us  a  full  account- 
ing of  all  of  the  moneys  that  have  gone  to  this 
effort  thus  far. 


As  a  well-respected  foreign  policy  expert 
recommended, 

Do  no*  what  you  must  do  eventually. 

We  must  stop  the  S40  million  only  as  a  prel- 
ude to  ovr  responsibility  to  stop  the  future  re- 
quest for  $105  million. 

Let  us  begin  to  craft  a  policy  toward  Nicara- 
gua and  Central  America  that  the  Arrierican 
people  ctn  be  proud  of. 

I  urge  you  to  join  nne  in  support  of  the  mora- 
torium. 

Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  1  minute  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  [Mr.  Peighan]. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  once 
again,  we  debate  the  course  of  United 
States  policy  in  Nicaragua.  We  see 
before  us  the  administration's  pro- 
gram—a perfect  picture  of  a  failed 
policy.  We  are  asked  to  believe  that 
the  policy  did  not  fail,  but  mistakes 
were  made  in  its  implementation.  I 
would  argue  that  the  policy  has  failed 
because  it  was  Ixirn  with  original  sin,  a 
flaw  in  design,  a  mistake  in  the  blue- 
print. II  was  first  a  policy  to  interdict 
arms  flowing  from  Nicaragua.  Then  it 
became  a  means  to  pressure  the  Sandi- 
nistas into  crying  uncle  and  come  to 
the  negotiating  table. 

But  here  is  the  flaw  in  conception: 
The  policy  was  advocated  by  the  same 
people  who  have  themselves  refused  to 
negotiate  with  the  Sandinistas  and  has 
been  carried  out  by  people  who  want 
to  overt*irow  the  Nicaraguan  Govern- 
ment. The  Contras  certainly  are  not 
talking  negotiations,  they  want  to  lead 
an  army  into  Managua.  The  President 
says  that  he  does  not  seek  the  over- 
throw of  the  Sandinista  government. 
He  wants  to  negotiate  their  suicide. 

The  Tower  report  makes  clear  that 
while  w*  were  given  assurances  of  a  re- 
newed effort  at  a  diplomatic  solution, 
a  secret  war  was  directed  out  of  the 
basement  of  the  White  House. 

We  hive  armed  an  insurgent  force, 
called  them  the  equivalent  of  our 
Founding  Fathers,  solicited  private 
funds  on  their  behalf,  and  broken  our 
own  laws  to  keep  the  war  going.  The 
result  has  been  not  only  a  failure  in 
Nicaragua,  but  severe  damage  to  our 
credibility  in  the  conduct  of  all  our 
foreign  relations.  One  could  argue 
that  along  the  way  we  lost  the  support 
of  the  American  people— but  we  would 
have  to  prove  that  we  had  their  sup- 
port for  this  war  in  the  first  place. 

The  moratorium  on  aid  we  call  for 
today  is  a  commonserise  approach.  It 
is  time  to  rein  in  the  freelancers,  the 
arms  brokers,  and  the  soldiers  of  for- 
tune. Our  efforts  will  end  the  era  of 
the  privatization  of  foreign  policy.  It 
will  allow  us  to  take  stock  of  ourselves 
and  our  policy  that  offers  little  hope 
for  the  people  of  Nicaragua  and  of 
Central  America. 

At  the  same  time,  our  efforts  here 
signal  the  call  for  a  new  approach. 
There  are  few  illusions  about  the 
Marxist  character  of  the  Nicaraguan 


revolution.  The  question  is.  "Are  we 
strong  enough  to  negotiate  our  differ- 
ences?" "Is  there  a  conflict  too  great 
that  the  entire  resources  of  the  United 
States  cannot  be  mustered  to  find  a 
diplomatic  solution?" 

The  United  States  has  much  more  in 
common  with  the  Nicaraguan  people 
than  the  Nicaraguan  people  have  in 
common  with  the  Soviet  Union.  Isn't 
it  common  sense  to  drive  this  point 
home  as  the  best  way  to  be  tough  on 
communism? 

Again  and  again  we  are  told  that  the 
Nicaraguans  have  great  admiration 
and  affection  for  the  American  people. 
It  is  just  our  official  policy  that  they 
hate.  Their  ability  to  make  this  dis- 
tinction is  a  source  of  strength  for  any 
new  effort  at  forging  better  relations 
with  Nicaragua.  Nicaragua  need  not  be 
another  Cuba. 

A  second  building  block  of  our  new 
approach  to  Nicaragua  is  the  peace 
plan  offered  by  President  Arias  of 
Costa  Rica.  For  the  first  time,  a  docu- 
ment has  been  generated  by  the  prin- 
cipals themselves,  designed  to  protect 
their  own  sovereignty  and  their  securi- 
ty. It  merits  our  attention  and  our  en- 
thusiastic support. 

There  are  no  easy  answers  in  this 
debate.  But  a  moratorium  on  aid 
allows  us  to  begin  by  asKing  the  right 
questions. 

D  1730 

Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  yield  1  minute  to  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  New  York  [Ms. 
Slaughter  1 

Ms.  SLAUGHTER  of  New  York.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  me 
this  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to  support 
the  moratorium  on  further  aid  to 
Nicaragua  until  we  have  a  full  ac- 
counting of  the  moneys  already  ex- 
pended. 

For  6  years,  we  have  funded  the 
Contras  even  though  we  are  fully 
aware  that  most  of  the  authorized 
money  has  been  misspent. 

As  stories  about  illegally  diverted 
funds  unfold,  we  are  learning  that  mil- 
lions of  additional  funds  have  been 
spent  to  aid  the  Contras  without  the 
approval  of  the  American  people.  Only 
2  years  ago,  we  sent  $27  million  in  hu- 
manitarian aid.  Where  did  that  money 
end  up?  At  a  "mon  and  pop  "  store  in 
Honduras,  some  Miami  bank  accounts, 
and  who  knows  where  else.  This  year 
we  sent  $60  million  and  now  we're 
being  asked  to  send  $40  million  more 
to  an  effort  that  has  had  no  tangible 
results  in  6  years.  The  American 
people  need  an  accurate  accounting 
and  the  people  of  New  York's  30th 
Congressional  District  demand  to 
know  how  their  money  is  being  spent. 

How  can  the  administration  say 
"no"  to  the  seniors  of  this  Nation, 
"no"  to  students  in  need  of  loans  to 
further  their  education,  "no"  to  our 


veterans  who  have  fought  and  sacri- 
ficed so  nobly  for  this  country,  then 
request  more  money  for  the  Nicara- 
guan conflict?  Clearly,  our  tax  dollars 
could  be  better  spent. 

We  must  stop  throwing  our  money 
away.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  for 
fiscal  responsibility  and  a  peaceful  so- 
lution to  this  conflict.  Vote  yes  on 
final  passage. 

Mr.  BONIOR  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  such  time  as  he  may 
consume  to  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota [Mr.  VentoI. 

Mr.  VENTO.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of 
House  Joint  Resolution  175.  which 
would  impose  a  moratorium  on  fur- 
ther U.S.  military  aid  to  the  Contras 
pending  a  full  accounting  by  the 
Reagan  administration  of  previously 
appropriated  missing  funds. 

Since  last  June,  when  Congress  ap- 
proved $100  million  in  military  assist- 
ance for  the  Contras.  our  Nation  has 
been  shocked  by  a  continuing  series  of 
revelations  about  the  diversion  of 
funds  from  United  States  arms  sales  to 
Iran  which  supposedly  went  to  the 
Contras.  The  American  public  has  also 
been  stunned  by  stories  of  a  national 
security  adviser  and  an  NSC  staffer 
who  apparently  were  conducting  for- 
eign policy  allegedly  independent  of 
any  scrutiny  or  accountability  and  ob- 
viously in  violation  of  numerous  laws. 
The  administration  still  cannot  tell  us 
exactly  what  happened  to  some  $17 
million  of  the  $27  million  which  Con- 
gress provided  in  1985  for  humanitari- 
an purposes.  Nor  do  we  know  exactly 
how  much  money  was  solicited  by  this 
administration  from  foreign  govern- 
ments which  was  to  go  to  the  Contras 
or  where  it  has  gone.  When  congres- 
sional committees  have  attempted  to 
learn  from  the  principals  what  hap- 
pened, the  principals  have  pleaded 
their  fifth  amendment  rights  or  have 
told  us  that  they  can't  remember  what 
they  said  or  did.  When  the  independ- 
ent counsel  has  attempted  to  pursue 
the  facts,  the  executors  of  the  admin- 
istration's policy  have  chosen  to  chal- 
lenge the  legality  of  the  inquiry  rather 
than  to  answer  the  questions  which 
have  been  raised.  In  short,  we  have 
had  a  policy  toward  Nicaragua  which 
has  spun  out  of  control.  The  predict- 
able result  has  been  the  foreign  policy 
debacle  which  we  face  today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  present  administra- 
tion's policy  toward  Nicaragua  was  se- 
riously flawed,  in  my  view,  even  before 
the  revelations  about  the  Iran-Contra 
affair.  The  American  people  did  not 
support  the  illegal  mining  of  Nicara- 
guan ports  in  1984.  They  did  not  sup- 
port the  administration's  flouting  of 
the  World  Court's  decision  which 
found  the  U.S.  action  to  be  illegal. 
They  did  not-suport  a  policy  in  which 
the  United  States  unilaterally  walked 
out  of  the  only  bilateral  talks  between 


our  Government  and  the  Sandinista 
government  of  Nicaragua.  A  foreign 
policy  which  does  not  have  the  sup- 
port of  the  American  people  and 
which  depends  upon  secret  formula- 
tions which  skirt  or  violate  our  own 
laws  can  never  succeed  and  should 
never  be  pursued. 

Clearly,  it  is  time  for  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration to  change  its  policy 
toward  Nicaragua.  A  policy  which  pro- 
motes military  confrontation  over  po- 
litical negotiation  will  only  succeed  in 
alienating  Nicaragua  further  and  will 
drive  them  toward  the  Soviet  Union. 
Cuba,  and  other  nations.  It's  time  for 
us  to  face  the  facts.  The  Contras  have 
failed  to  win  the  degree  of  popular 
support  from  the  people  within  Nica- 
ragua which  would  be  essential  to 
their  efforts.  They  cannot  even  agree 
among  themselves  about  their  own  ob- 
jectives. That  is  why  two  of  their  top 
leaders  have  recently  resigned.  Let's 
step  away  from  "strong  arm"  solutions 
and  step  toward  a  meaningful  dialog 
with  Nicaragua  about  our  differences. 
Let's  begin  pursuing  a  policy  which  is 
worthy  of  public  support  and  which 
has  a  reasonable  chance  of  success  in 
improving  the  lives  of  the  people  in 
Nicaragua  and  throughout  Central 
America.  This  measure  merits  the 
Members'  strong  support— let  us  take 
this  initial  step  and  put  in  place  a 
means  of  accounting  for  U.S.  taxpay- 
ers dollars  and  a  policy  path  that  re- 
flects the  values  of  the  American 
people. 

Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  yield  such  time  as  he  may 
consume  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Dellums]. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr  Speaker,  aid  to  the  Contras  is  a  failed 
policy  that  has  become  a  national  scandal. 
Our  efforts  are  both  illegal  and  ineffectual.  We 
should  do  as  we  were  requested  by  the  World 
Court — that  is,  cease  and  desist.  We  must 
stop  the  flow  of  money  and  arms  now. 

This  administration  came  to  piower  seeking 
a  place  to  demonstrate  their  commitment  and 
machismo  and  to  show  that  they  are  willing  to 
stand  up  to  the  Soviet  Union.  They  have  fo- 
cused on  Nicaragua  and  have  determined  tf^at 
its  government  has  to  t)e  tumed  out.  Their  un- 
daunted pursuit  of  these  objectives  has  taken 
the  administration  far  beyorxl  the  limits  of  tf>e 
law  and  of  our  Constitution.  But,  the  effort  is 
without  success. 

The  counterrevolutionaries  have  no  signifi- 
cant base  of  popular  support  in  Nicaragua. 
They  cannot  operate  there  successfully.  They 
are  politically  divided.  Only  the  strongest  pres- 
sures from  the  administration  had  maintained 
the  facade  of  a  united  Contra  leadership.  With 
the  resignation  of  Arturo  Cruz,  that  facade  is 
shattered  and  the  significant  role  played  in  ttie 
opposition  by  the  former  Somacista  guards- 
men is  underscored. 

The  Contras  have  engaged  in  widespread 
and  continuing  violations  of  human  rights  and 
the  laws  of  war  As  the  human  rights  agency. 
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knmkMt  Watch,  has  determined,  "a  pattern 
of  Contra  violenoe  against  civilians  has  been 
awttertt  ainoe  1981."  They  contend  further 
ttwi.  "the  escalating  brutality  of  Contra  prac- 
Noas— combined  with  the  human  rights  offi- 


in  Central  America  and  the  Soviet  sponsored 
Sandnsta  regime. 

A  vote  to  postpone  aid  to  the  freedom  fight- 
efs  in  Nicaragua  signais  Daniel  Ortega  and  his 
Soviet  sponsored  regime  that  ttie  United  States 


stake.  We  must  not  risk  our  national  policy  at 
tfie  expense  of  domestic  politics. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
^^eaker,  I  yield  such  time  as  he  may 
consume  to  the  gentleman  from  Flori- 
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his  goals,  then  he  must  finally  accept  that  his 
military  solution  has  failed,  and  the  time  has 
come  to  change  his  policy  and  work  with  Cen- 
tral American  regional  leaders  toward  a 
peaceful  solution.  Time  after  time  dunng  the 
past  6  years  this  administration  has  squan- 


condone  abuses  in  either  camp,  but  I  remind 
my  colleagues  that  a  full  and  fair  accounting 
of  the  human  rights  situation  in  Nicaragua 
must  discuss  both  Contra  and  Sandinista 
abuses  The  administration's  distorted  and  in- 
complete record  on  this  front  is  abysmal. 


President  Reagan's  polk:y  in  Central  America, 
and  I  will  continue  to  do  so  as  k>ng  as  I  am 
convinced  that  we  are  getting  some  value  for 
our  investment  If  the  Contras  are  unable  to 
provide  a  very  basic  accounting  for  American 
assistance,  how  can  we  exoect  them  to  sue- 
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Anwficas  Watch,  has  determined,  "a  panem 
of  Contra  viotonoe  against  civilians  has  been 
awdsnt  since  1981."  They  contend  further 
that,  "the  escalating  brutality  of  Contra  prac- 
tices—combined with  the  human  rights  offi- 
cers' faiure  to  carry  out  adequate  investiga- 
Americas  Watch  to  conclude  that 
for  the  rights  of  civilians  has 
become  a  de  facto  policy  of  the  Contra 
forces." 

Since  1961,  tfie  administration  has  orga- 
nized, trained,  equipped,  and  directed  this 
army  of  counterrevolutionaries  seeking  the 
overthrow  of  tfie  Nicaraguan  Government. 

Ttie  administration  has  stretched  and 
broken  U.S.  and  international  law  in  this  effort. 
Specific  congressioral  bans  and  directives 
have  been  outright  flaunted  and  ignored. 

In  1964,  when  Congress  passed  legislation 
cutting  off  funding  for  the  Contras,  the  Nation- 
al Security  Council  [NSC]  staff  and  certain 
members  of  ttie  Department  of  State  con- 
structed and  ran  an  unofficial  Contra  com- 
mand and  control  system  that  violated  at  least 
ttie  spirit  of  ttie  law. 

Ttiis  unofficial  structure  provided  the  Con- 
tras with  at  least  $32  million  In  private  funding 
and  additional  millions  diverted  from  the  sale 
of  arms  to  the  Iranians. 

A  great  deal  of  ttie  money,  both  official  and 
private,  cannot  be  traced  or  accounted  for. 

The  congressional  approval  of  $100  million 
in  new  Contra  aid  represents  a  dramatic  esca- 
lation of  official  spending.  But  it  Is  money 
wasted.  Ttie  Contras  have  been  unable  to  co- 
ordhiate  attacks  or  to  demonstrate  any  inde- 
pendent successes. 

Our  allies  in  ttie  region  are  becoming  res- 
tive. Ttiey  are  anxious  to  see  a  U.S.  policy 
ttiat  offers  a  wider  choice  than  ttie  Contras' 
secret  war  or  a  regional  war. 

In  November  and  December  of  last  year, 
ttie  United  Nations  and  ttie  Contadora  group 
nations  undertook  a  major  effort  to  gain  Cen- 
tral American  acceptance  of  a  Contadora  draft 
treaty.  Ttie  administration  undercut  that  effort. 

But  ttie  effort  for  peace  is  still  alive.  Let  us 
seize  ttiis  moment  to  stop  funding  this  mad- 
ness and  to  dear  ttie  way  for  peace  and  ne- 
gotiations. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  such  time  as  he  may 
consume  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Fields]. 

Mr.  FIELDS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Spaakar.  today  I  cast  my  vote  against 
llouaa  Joint  Raaohjtnn  175,  a  resolution  to 
inyoaa  a  moratorium  on  further  aid  to  ttie  anti- 
aanJniiUi  freodom  fighters  in  Nicaragua.  Like 
many  of  my  coMeaguoi,  I  do  not  want  to  be 
wcoidad  a*  handbig  Central  America  over  to 
IhaSoHialL 

Tha  raiolullon  to  delay  funding  to  ttie  free- 
dom tt^Hari  in  Nfcarapua  was  meant  by  the 
Houaa  DemoCT>cMc  leadership  to  send  a  dual 
maaaaga  to  fVeaidant  Reagan:  That  his  policy 
In  Cankal  Amaiica  has  failed  and  that  any 
firtiar  raquaats  tor  aM  to  the  Contras  woukl  be 
D.OA— daad  on  anivai.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
mora  oonoamad  wtth  ttie  message  vre  are 
aandtog  to  ttie  peopte  of  Nicaragua,  our  frierxjs 


in  Central  America  and  the  Soviet  sponsored 
Sandkiista  regime. 

A  vote  to  postpone  akl  to  ttie  freedom  fight- 
ers In  Ntoaragua  signals  Daniel  Ortega  and  his 
Soviet  sponaorad  regime  ttiat  the  United  States 
is  not  committed  to  halting  the  spread  of  com- 
munism in  Central  America.  It  will  remove  all 
pressure  on  the  Sandinistas  to  change  and 
tltere  will  be  no  hope  for  Costa  Rican  Presklent 
Oscar  Arias'  peace  Initiative.  The  Sandinistas 
ate  playing  their  oW  game  of  paying  lip  service 
to  diptomatK  peace  initiatives  until  they  are 
convinced  that  the  United  States  has  reneged 
on  its  commitment  to  ttie  Contras.  If  ttie  Con- 
9«ss  cease  to  pose  an  external  threat  to  ttie 
Sandinistas,  ttiey  will  have  absolutely  no  Incen- 
tive to  go  to  the  bargaining  tatile  with  ttie  heads 
of  state  of  Central  American  democracies.  By 
abandoning  ttie  Contras  we  are  giving  ttie  San- 
dnistas  ttie  green  light  to  the  complete  the 
consolidation  of  power  in  the  region. 

A  vote  to  postpone  akl  to  ttie  freedom  fight- 
ers in  Nk:aragua  signals  our  allies  in  Central 
America  that  ttie  United  States  has  faltered  in 
ite  leadership  and  commitment  to  democracy  in 
Central  America.  It  stiows  that  we  lack  ttie 
resolve  to  work  with  our  friends  to  thwart  ttie 
Kremlin's  master  plan  to  destabilize  the  entire 
regkm  from  ttie  Panama  Canal  to  Mexkx). 

Finally,  a  vote  to  postpone  aid  to  the  free- 
dom fighters  In  Nicaragua  signals  the  people 
Off  Nicaragua  that  America  has  failed  in  its 
pledge  to  help  restore  the  freedoms  for  which 
they  waged  a  valiant  revolution  In  1979.  It  will 
oommunicate  our  intent  to  abandon  the  brave 
men  and  women — the  trade  unionists,  church 
people,  businessmen  and  women,  the  farmers 
srid  ordinary  citizens  when  they  have  not 
asked  us  to  fight  for  them,  but  only  that  we 
help  even  out  the  odds  against  them. 

We  have  given  our  word  to  the  Contras  and 
the  Nicaraguan  people  that  unless  the  Sandi- 
ristas  meet  very  specific  demands  that  would 
result  in  the  freedom  of  Nicaragua,  we  would 
send  them  additional  aid.  By  our  failure  to  live 
HP  to  our  word,  we  will  be  handing  over  one 
more  of  our  neighbors  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  fail  to  see  what  relevance 
the  unexplained  proceeds  from  the  sale  of 
arms  to  Iran  has  to  the  release  of  the  last  S40 
million.  One  has  to  do  with  legitimate  author- 
ized congressional  funding,  the  other,  profits 
from  unauthorized  arms  sales.  The  controver- 
sy surrounding  the  United  Slates  selling  arms 
to  Iran  is  not  the  same  issue  as  the  S100  mil- 
lion in  economic  and  military  aid  to  the  Con- 
tras Congress  approved  last  year.  Is  it  just 
that  the  people  of  Nicaragua  must  suffer  the 
consequences  of  mistakes  made  within  our 
Own  administration?  I  do  not  think  so. 

There  is  no  question  that  we  are  obscuring 
tie  issue  by  changing  the  vote  to  one  of  ac- 
countability. Let  the  democratic  leadership 
admit  outright  that  they  want  to  kill  aid  to  the 
Contras.  If  we  leave  the  people  of  Nicaragua 
to  this  fate  then  the  horror  that  awaits  our 
Central  American  neightx^rs  may  some  day  be 
Our  own. 

At  this  time  we  have  no  other  choice  but  to 
stand  firmly  behind  the  plan  already  in  force. 
This    Nation's    security   and    credibility    is   at 


stake.  We  must  not  risk  our  national  policy  at 
ttie  expense  of  domestic  politics. 

Bftr.  EDWARDS  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
SpeaMer,  I  yield  such  time  as  he  may 
consutne  to  the  gentleman  from  Flori- 
da [Mr.  Shaw.] 

Mr.  OBERSTAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  late  1981. 
the  House  of  Representatives  voted  for  the 
first  time  to  send  military  assistance  to  the 
anti-Sandlnista  guerrillas.  That  vote,  which  au- 
thorized $19  million  to  be  managed  by  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency,  was  the  begin- 
ning of  ttie  most  reckless,  one-sided  and  dan- 
gerous foreign  policy  Initiative  of  the  Reagan 
administration. 

Six  years  later,  we  are  on  the  verge  of  cast- 
ing our"  28th  Contra-related  vote,  and  our  1 5th 
direct  Contra  assistance  vote.  The  policy  of 
supporting  the  Contra  forces  has  wasted  a 
vast  amount  of  our  time  and  energy  here  in 
the  Congress  while  accomplishing  none  of  its 
ostensible  objectives:  strengthening  Nicara- 
gua's internal  political  parties,  curbing  export 
of  arms  to  its  neighbors,  and  developing  a  po- 
litical environment  in  which  free  and  fair  elec- 
tions are  possible.  That  Is  because  the  admin- 
istration's real  Intent  has  been  clear  through- 
out the  past  6  years:  to  overthrow  the  ruling 
Sandinista  government. 

Since  assuming  the  Presidency  in  1981 
President  Reagan  has  been  obsessed  with 
overthrowing  the  Nicaraguan  Government  by 
military  force.  I  wish  the  Federal  budget  deficit 
or  the  trade  imbalance  or  the  Nation's  envi- 
ronmental problems  could  enjoy  a  fragment  of 
the  attention  the  President  has  given  the 
Contra  Issue. 

Today's  vote  gives  those  of  us  who  have 
opposed  United  States  involvement  in  Nicara- 
gua since  its  inception  the  opportunity  to  tell 
the  President  that  he  has  reached  the  end  of 
his  rope;  that  78  percent  of  the  American 
public  oppose  aiding  the  Contras;  that  military 
solutiors  cannot  replace  a  carefully  crafted 
combination  of  economic  incentives  and  sanc- 
tions; and  that  we  will  no  longer  condone  or 
sustain  a  policy  that  continues  to  prove  its  dip- 
lomatic, economic,  moral,  and  political  bank- 
ruptcy, 

Sooh  we  will  vote  on  a  moratorium  proposal 
which,  when  approved,  will  cut  off  all  Contra 
funding  until  the  administration  provides  a  full, 
clear,  and  complete  accounting  of  all  missing 
Contra  funds,  both  public  and  private.  Let  me 
make  it  perfectly  clear  that  this  is  a  minimum 
standard;  even  if  an  acceptable  report  is 
made  on  the  whereabouts  of  those  tens  of 
milliore  of  dollars,  release  of  funds  will  still  t>e 
subject  to  yet  another  congressional  vote.  I 
am  hopeful  that  this  vote  will  prepare  the 
ground  for  a  final,  definitive  rejection  by  the 
Congress  of  this  ill-conceived  and  clumsily  ex- 
ecuted policy. 

The  House  of  Representatives  today  has 
the  opportunity  to  tell  the  President  that 
enou^  Is  enough.  The  President's  stated  goal 
in  Nicaragua  is  to  support  internal  democratic 
parties,  prevent  arms  exports  to  her  neigh- 
bors, encourage  political  pluralism,  and  devel- 
op respect  for  human  rights.  If  these  are  truly 


his  goals,  then  he  must  finally  accept  that  his 
military  solution  has  failed,  and  the  time  has 
come  to  change  his  policy  and  work  with  Cen- 
tral American  regional  leaders  toward  a 
peaceful  solution.  Time  after  time  dunng  ttie 
past  6  years  this  administration  has  squan- 
dered chances  for  peace  in  the  region  in  blind 
pursuit  of  overthrowing  the  Sandinistas.  The 
President  has  blocked  any  real  chance  of 
progress  in  the  Contadora  process.  He  has 
shown  little  support  for  the  recent  Anas  pro- 
posal, and  on  March  6  certified  that  under  cur- 
rent conditions  there  is  no  reasonable  chance 
for  peace  between  Nicaragua  and  her  neigh- 
bors— a  direct  slap  in  the  face  for  President 
Arias  and  the  other  leaders  of  the  region  who 
are  right  now  working  to  develop  an  alterna- 
tive policy  in  the  region  (or  signature  at  a 
summit  meeting  in  Esquipulas.  Guatemala  in 
May. 

Today  I  circulated  to  my  colleagues  a  copy 
of  President  Arias'  comprehensive,  regional 
proposal  for  peace  in  the  region  signed  by 
Presidents  Cerezo  of  Guatemala,  Duarte  of  El 
Salvador,  and  Azcona  of  Honduras;  I  hope  the 
administration  will  soon  begin  to  develop  an 
alternative  United  States  policy  for  the  region 
based  upon  the  principles  contained  in  the 
Arias  proposal.  If  we  are  serious  about  en- 
couraging political  pluralism  and  democratic 
reform  in  Nicaragua,  the  time  has  come  to 
wash  our  hands  of  the  Contra  mercenaries 
and  work  with  those  factions  in  Nicaragua 
who  favor  peace  through  a  negotiated  internal 
political  settlement. 

The  Contras  lack  of  internal  political  support 
has  been  clear  from  the  beginning  and  has 
not  changed  since  1981.  In  (act,  the  United 
States-financed  Contras  have  not  captured  or 
held  a  single  inch  of  Nicaraguan  territory  and 
have  been  unable  to  generate  internal  support 
for  their  cause  because  they  continue  to 
engage  in  human  rights  abuses  and  denials  of 
due  process  that  freedom-loving  Amencans 
hold  dear.  A  report  issued  by  America's 
Watch  last  month  finds  that  "(the  Contras)  still 
engage  in  selective  but  systematic  killing  of 
persons  they  perceive  as  representing  the 
government,  in  indiscnminate  attacks  against 
civilians  or  in  disregard  for  their  safety,  and  in 
outrages  against  the  personal  dignity  of  pris- 
oners." The  report  also  cites  the  widespread 
kidnaping  of  civilians  for  intimidation  and  re- 
cruitment, a  large  number  of  whom  are  chil- 
dren. 

News  reports  of  torture,  rape,  mutilation, 
and  humiliation  of  innocent  Nicaraguan  civil- 
ians by  the  Contras  are  abundant.  The  Amen- 
ca's  Watch  Report  concludes  that  "the  lead- 
ership of  the  Contra  organizations  has  taken 
no  meaningful  steps  to  investigate  and  punish 
abuses."  This  information  is  widely  known  by 
the  Reagan  administration,  which  chooses  to 
ignore  or  manipulate  these  gross  Contra 
abuses  of  human  rights.  Instead,  the  adminis- 
tration has  chosen  to  paint  black  pictures 
about  evil  Sandinistas  violently  quelling  the 
righteous  Contra  insurgency,  while  simulta- 
neously portraying  the  Contras  as  knights  on 
white  horses. 

In  fact,  both  groups  are  guilty  of  blatant 
human  rights  abuses.  Both  have  disregarded 
international  standards  of  human  rights — due 
process,  respect  for  noncombatants.  freedom 
of  religion  and  expressk>n  and  others.  I  do  not 


condone  abuses  in  either  camp,  but  I  remind 
my  colleagues  that  a  full  and  fair  accounting 
of  the  human  rights  situation  in  Nicaragua 
must  discuss  both  Contra  and  Sandinista 
abuses.  The  administration's  distorted  and  in- 
complete record  on  this  (ront  is  abysmal 

Contra  leader  Arturo  Cruz  resigned  his 
United  Nicaraguan  Opposition  fxjst  this  week 
because  he  believed  he  could  not  implement 
the  needed  reforms  of  the  retiel  movement 
that  were  promised  last  year  before  congres- 
sional votes  on  the  aid.  He  repeated  his 
charge  that  the  umbrella  Contra  organization 
had  evolved  into  a  series  of  misdirected,  un- 
managed  cliques  who  compete  among  them- 
selves (or  the  upper  hand  in  the  insurgency 
Cruz  was  regarded  by  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion as  a  critical  player  in  the  Contra  crusade, 
and  an  upholder  of  U.S.  interests  in  the 
region  His  departure  and  that  o(  Adolfo 
Calero  has  shocked  the  administration  and 
left  American  policy  in  the  region  even  further 
adnft. 

A  final  question  to  be  answered  before 
today's  votes  are  cast  involves  the  legality  o( 
our  involvement  in  Nicaragua.  The  administra- 
tion has  placed  Contra  interests  above  the 
sanctity  o(  American  |unsprudence.  Investiga- 
tions may  expose  that  the  administration  vio- 
lated the  Arms  Control  Export  Act.  the  Nation- 
al Secunty  Act.  the  Boland  amendment,  and 
the  Neutrality  Act.  We  have  sacnficed  our  in- 
tegrity and  our  credibility  by  defying  the  very 
pnnciples  for  which  we  scorn  our  adversanes 
This  IS  perhaps  the  greatest  irony  of  our  sup- 
port of  the  Contra  forces  and  of  the  adminis- 
tration's improprieties  in  the  recent  scandal, 
by  engaging  in  such  activities  the  administra- 
tion has  undercut  the  democratic  process 
here  at  home  and  has  sullied  our  democratic 
reputation  in  Latin  America  and  around  the 
worid. 

The  time  has  come  to  end  this  national  em- 
barrassment. We  must  shift  our  policy  empha- 
sis In  Central  American  away  from  programs 
that  involve  deception,  violence,  covert  oper- 
ations, illegal  funding  mechanisms,  and  con- 
tempt for  democratic  processes.  We  can  con- 
tinue our  quest  (or  democracy  in  Nicaragua  by 
continuing  to  support  the  Contadora  peace 
process,  by  again  voting  for  the  $300  million 
In  economic  akl  to  the  region  promised  last 
year,  by  supporting  the  Arias  proposal,  and  by 
continuing  to  work  with  countries  of  the  region 
to  develop  a  system  of  economic  and  political 
incentives  and  sanctions  to  move  the  Sandi- 
nistas toward  reform.  Yesterday,  the  House 
Democratic  leadership  outlined  this  alternative 
policy  of  nonviolent  self-determination.  It  calls 
for  an  end  to  foreign  military  assistance  and  a 
pledge  of  economic  assistance  by  those  na- 
tions now  eager  to  impose  military  solutions,  l 
wholeheartedly  support  this  approach. 

The  people  of  Nicaragua  are  tired  of  the  vi- 
olence. They  are  tired  of  the  p>osturing  by 
those  on  the  left  and  those  on  the  right. 
Ronald  Reagan  has  for  6  years  effectively 
blocked  a  possible  negotiated  settlement  by 
imposing  his  will  on  this  nation.  I  implore  my 
colleagues  to  support  an  alternative  peace 
process  for  Central  America  by  voting  "aye " 
on  the  moratorium. 

Mr.  McGRATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  view  House 
Joint  Resolution  175  as  a  waste,  fraud,  and 
abuse  matter.  I  have  consistently  supported 


President  Reagan's  polk:y  in  Central  America, 
and  I  will  continue  to  do  so  as  long  as  I  am 
convinced  that  we  are  getting  some  value  for 
our  investment  If  ttie  Contras  are  unable  to 
provide  a  very  basic  accounting  for  American 
assistance,  how  can  we  expect  them  to  suc- 
cessfully govern  a  troubled  nation  assuming 
that  they  eventually  win  the  conflict. 

I  find  the  position  of  many  of  my  Republican 
colleagues  somewhat  inconsistent.  They  see 
a  vote  against  this  legislation  as  a  test  of  sup- 
pon  for  the  President.  Administration  policy 
since  day  1  has  been  to  eliminate  waste, 
fraud  and  abuse  in  all  Federal  programs.  Over 
the  last  4  months,  we  have  seen  cause  for 
great  concern  over  the  manner  in  which  mem- 
bers of  the  President's  staff  and  the  Contra 
leadership  have  financed  the  ongoing  oper- 
ations in  Nicaragua. 

The  President  has  made  a  tremendous 
effort  to  clanfy  his  role  in  this  situation  to  nd 
the  White  House  of  those  responsible  for 
questionable  activities  His  staff  and  manage- 
ment initiatives  have  won  bipartisan  support 
and  are  important  toward  restoration  of  Mr. 
Reagan's  stature  and  credibility.  One  of  the 
remaining  questions  which  will  continue  to 
drag  down  the  President's  Central  Amenca 
policy  is  whether  or  not  the  funds  we  commit- 
ted to  the  Contra  cause  were  prof)eriy  spent. 
Under  this  resolution,  the  moratorium  can  be 
lifted  in  a  matter  of  days  or  weeks  if  we  re- 
ceive an  accounting  for  the  use  of  the  funds. 

The  rule  for  consideration  o(  this  resolution 
to  current  administration  policy  in  Central 
America  I  am  basing  my  decision  on  ttie  plain 
language  of  the  legislation  we  are  considering, 
not  the  underlying  Central  America  debate.  I 
might  add  that  I  would  expect  my  colleagues 
on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle  to  join  in  future 
moratoriums  on  Federal  exp)enditures  when 
serious  issues  of  misappropriatran  of  funds 
arise.  This  device  need  not  be  restricted  to 
foreign  or  military  aid. 

Mr  MACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  once  again,  Con- 
gress (aces  a  vitally  important  vote  on  the 
US  position  in  Central  America.  Today's  vote 
is  not  so  much  a  question  of  our  policy  in  the 
region,  but  of  our  reliability. 

Last  fall  Congress  committed  itself  to  $100 
million  in  military  and  humanitarian  aid  for  the 
Nicaraguan  resistance.  That  policy  has  al- 
ready been  decided.  Now.  we  are  voting  to 
determine  whether  or  not  the  United  States 
can  be  counted  upon  to  keep  its  commit- 
ments. 

How  can  we  expect  our  allies  around  the 
world  to  trust  us  if  we  are  not  able  to  maintain 
a  consistent  policy  for  even  5  months?  What 
type  of  reputation  do  we  hope  to  maintain  in 
the  international  community  if  we  break  our 
commitment  to  the  freedom  fighters? 

Granted,  we  are  a  representational  republic, 
and  every  policy,  domestic  and  intematkinal  in 
scope.  IS  open  to  scrutiny  and  change.  We 
must  remember,  however,  while  we  may  be 
Republican  or  Democrat  by  party  afflliatk>n, 
our  most  important  affiliation  is  that  we  are 
Americans.  And  if  today,  we  renege  on  our 
commitment  to  the  Nicaraguan  resistance,  we 
will  be  viewed  as  not  unreliable  Democrats  or 
Republicans,  but  as  unrellat>te  Americans. 
This  typ)e  of  wavering  in  our  international  com- 
mitments already  has  strained  relations  with 
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our  allies.  We  do  not  need  another  reversal  of 
poicy  to  further  damage  our  reputation. 

Wa  shouldn't  only  consider  our  own  inter- 
ests. hovMvar.  We  must  also  rememt>er  the 
Nicwaguan  resisters  have  made  military  deci- 
sions based  on  the  United  States  funding 
commitmenl  Since  late  last  year  when  the 
fraadom  fighters  began  receiving  United 
Stales  funds,  they  have  made  steady  progress 
into  Ncaragua.  Right  now  they  have  many 
troops  stationed  weN  wittun  the  country.  These 
troops  are  encountering  up  to  five  and  six 
daily  exchanges  with  the  totalitarian  Sandinis- 
tas. In  fact,  recent  reports  state  VnaX  the  Con- 
tras  recently  succeeded  in  downing  a  Rus- 
sian4xiilt  helicopter  operated  by  Sandinista 
forces. 

Cutting  off  furxls  today  would  leave  the  re- 
sistance In  a  precarious  position:  With  their 
sutMtantial  military  commitments  already 
made,  a  cutoff  In  furxls  and  supply  lines  could 
spell  disaster  for  the  troops  deployed  in  Nica- 
ragua. 

On  top  of  ttiese  considerations,  the  specific 
proposal  that  we  are  considering  today  is 
deeply  flawed  in  its  approach.  We  all  realize 
that  ttw  Iran  arms  investigation  will  continue 
for  months  on  erxJ.  By  the  time  the  remaining 
$40  million  could  be  released  under  this  pro- 
posal, tfw  resistance  would  already  be  seri- 
ously hurt  This  moratorium,  in  reality,  a  thinly 
veiled  attempt  to  cfioke  ttie  Contras  supply 
lines  and  kM  their  at)ility  to  effectively  pressure 
the  Sandnstas. 

The  Arias  peace  plan  may  have  promise, 
but  you  can  be  sure  that  the  Sandinistas  will 
stay  as  far  away  from  the  negotiating  table  for 
as  long  as  possitMe.  Unless  ttie  Contras  can 
maintain  the  nxxinting  pressure  against  the 
Sandinistas,  any  fiope  for  meaningful  negotia- 
tions by  tfw  Sandinistas  is  wishful  thinking. 

fi4r.  MAVROULES.  Mr.  Speaker,  much  Is 
being  said  today  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
about  how  the  rest  of  the  world  looks  up  to 
tlw  United  States.  I  would  remind  my  col- 
leagues that  at  ttie  heart  of  this  respect  lies 
ttie  American  Constitution,  and  the  principles 
and  values  tfiat  have  governed  our  great  de- 
mocracy for  over  200  years.  It  Is  this  rule  of 
law  tfiat  is  tfie  backtxsne  of  our  Nation,  and 
wtiich  Is  tfie  cornerstone  of  every  flourishing 
democracy  In  tfie  worid. 

We  must  do  our  utmost,  Mr.  Speaker,  to 
at)ide  by  tfiese  principles  and  our  venerated 
system  of  law.  But  fiave  we  done  so  In  the 
case  of  funding  for  tfie  Contras? 

Mining  tfie  NIcaraguan  hartxxs — supporting 
an  armed  tiand  of  terrorists— Illegally  transfer- 
ring millions  of  taxpayers'  dollars  which  were 
raised  tfvough  a  unethical  and  ill-advised  arms 
sale. 

Can  we  Americans  stand  behind  these  ac- 
tions? I  say  we  cannot.  I  say  these  actions  are 
nottwtg  more  tfian  hideous  examples  of  a 
gross  disregard  for  the  law. 

Are  we  to  reward  such  actions  by  repeating 
Hie  same  mistakes  over  and  over  again?  Or 
are  we  to  embrace  reason  while  paying  heed 
to  the  law? 

This  initiative  presently  before  the  House 
represents  a  sound  and  intelligent  approach 
to  regaining  control  of  our  foreign  policy  In 
Central  America.  Whether  or  not  you  support 
U.S.  aid  to  the  Contras,  you  must  agree  that 
tfie  time  lias  come  to  reevakiate  the  unac- 


ceptable manner  in  which  this  policy  has  been 
Implemented. 

Mr  GRAY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  In  support  of  House  Joint  Resolution  175, 
and  I  urge  all  my  colleagues.  Democrats  and 
Republicans  alike,  to  stand  with  me. 

The  Issue  Is  not  whether  we  support  aid  to 
the  Contras,  or  our  views  on  the  Sandinistas. 
We  have  already  debated  that  Issue,  voted 
on  It,  and  the  rest  is  history 

The  question  before  us  Is  one  of  congres- 
sional responsit>ility  to  the  American  taxpayer. 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  blow  dealt  to  this  Nation 
when  we  learned  that  taxpayer  dollars  had 
baen  secretly  diverted  to  the  Contras  Is  still 
baing   felt.   And   as   we  speak.    House   and 
Sanate  committees  are  grappling  to  fully  un- 
derstand the  extent  of  these  diversions. 
Their  mission  has  yet  to  be  completed. 
Is  it  too  much  to  wait  until  our  colleagues 
issue  their  findings  t>efore  we  forward  another 
$40  million  to  the  Contras? 

Is  It  not  prudent  that  we  have  all  the  facts 
bafore  we  tread  blindly  on? 

To  this  day,  there  remain  unanswered  ques- 
tions atx}ut  what  actually  happened  to  funds 
that  the  U.S.  Congress,  In  good  faith,  has  al- 
ready sent  to  the  Contras. 

In  addition  to  this,  two  key  leaders  In  the 
Contra  movement — Adolfo  Calero  and  Arturo 
Cfuz— have  recently  walked  away  from  the 
Contras. 

Who  is  at  the  helm  of  the  Contra  move- 
ment? What  will  happen  to  any  funds  we  now 
send? 

Most  importantly  what  happened  to  the  $27 
million  In  humanitarian  assistance  we  sent  to 
tfie  Contras  In  fiscal  year  1 986? 

There  Is  a  serious  crisis  within  Contra  ranks, 
and  there  are  too  many  unanswered  ques- 
tions. 

Can  the  U.S.  Congress  in  good  conscience 
funnel  additional  moneys  to  the  Contras  under 
these  circumstances? 

How  can  we  when  we  are  constantly 
preaching  fiscal  restraint  here  at  home? 

Why  should  the  Contras  be  exempt  from 
trte  sense  of  fiscal  responsibility  we  insist 
upon  domestically? 

We  are  not  attempting  to  cut  off  funding  for 
the  Contras.  We  are  simply  urging  that  we 
delay  action  until  all  the  facts  are  known. 

In  a  few  months,  our  colleagues  will  have 
completed  their  Investigations.  Until  then  I 
support  the  U.S.  Congress  placing  a  moratori- 
um on  further  funding  for  the  Contras. 
This  must  not  become  a  partisan  issue. 
I  urge  strong  support  for  House  Joint  Reso- 
lution 175. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
In  strong  support  of  House  Joint  Resolution 
175,  the  Contra  aid  moratorium.  I  want  to  con- 
gratulate the  leadership  of  the  House  for 
bringing  this  legislation  to  the  House  floor  In 
an  expeditious  fashion. 

I  remain  more  convinced  than  ever  that  the 
$100  million  in  aid  for  the  Contras  approved 
by  the  Congress  last  year  could  be  put  to 
much  better  uses  In  Wayne  and  Washtenaw 
Counties  In  my  district. 

Sending  $100  million  in  foreign  aid  to  a  rag- 
tag group  of  rebels  with  a  bitterly  divided  lead- 
ership and  no  public  support  is  simply  a  waste 
of  Federal  dollars.  Earlier  this  week  Arturo 
Cruz  resigned  from  the  United  Nicaraguan  Op- 


position [UNO]  t>ecause  he  feels  that  it  is  im- 
possibla  to  mold  the  Contras  Into  a  popular 
movement.  If  Cruz  recognizes  this  fact,  I 
would  think  that  the  Congress  and  the  admin- 
istration should  as  well.  It  was  clear  to  me  last 
year,  with  dwindling  numbers  of  Contras  oper- 
ating In  Nicaragua,  that  the  Contras  had  no 
popular  support  in  Nicaragua. 

Before  the  Congress  votes  on  any  further 
aid,  wa  must  know  what  happened  to  all 
sources  of  funds  Intended  to  help  the  Con- 
tras—money  appropriated  by  the  Congress, 
funds  diverted  from  the  arms  sale  to  Iran, 
money  paid  by  other  nations,  and  private  con- 
tributions. The  administration  has  not  account- 
ed for  over  $80  million  of  Government,  pri- 
vate, and  foreign  funds.  In  fact,  one  of  the 
major  questions  left  unanswered  by  the  Tower 
Commission  Is  what  happened  to  neariy  $20 
million  in  excess  amounts  from  arms  sales  to 
Iran.  The  Tower  Commission  also  reported 
that  Lieutenant  Colonel  North  told  Attorney 
General  Meese  that  $3  to  34  million  was  di- 
verted from  the  February  and  May  1986  ship- 
ments of  TOW  missiles  to  Iran.  The  Commis- 
sion further  documented  the  workings  of  an 
elaborate  private  funding  network  and  efforts 
of  administration  officials  to  encourage  other 
governments,  primarily  In  the  Mideast,  to  sup- 
port ttip  Contras.  In  addition,  the  GAO  re- 
mains unable  to  account  for  $17  million  of  $27 
million  of  humanitarian  aid  to  the  Contras  ap- 
propriated In  1985. 

House  Joint  Resolution  1 75  would  Impose  a 
moratorium  on  U.S.  assistance  for  the  Contras 
until  a  full  accounting  Is  made  of  all  previous 
assistance  within  6  months.  Opponents  of  this 
measure  would  prefer  that  the  House  simply 
vote  on  a  resolution  disapproving  the  final  $40 
million  segment  of  the  $100  million  In  aid  ap- 
proved last  year.  Clearly.  It  would  be  Irrespon- 
sible to  send  this  final  Installment  without 
knowing  what  happened  to  other  funds.  We 
should  not  throw  good  money  after  bad  by 
sending  the  final  installment  of  $40  million  to 
the  Contras.  and  1  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port this  bill. 

Mr.  HOUGHTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  behind  all 
the  lawyer  talk  and  maneuverlngs  here  on  the 
Contra  Issue,  the  plain  and  simple  truth  Is  that 
the  last  Congress  made  a  commitment.  That 
commitment  was  for  two  contributions  totaling 
$100  million.  The  second  Installment,  for  $40 
million,  13  now  due.  I  was  not  a  Member  of  the 
99th  Congress,  but  I  Intend  to  follow  through 
on  Its  promise.  I'm  old  fashioned  enough  to 
feel  th^t  a  promise  Is  a  promise. 

This  finishes  my  commitment  to  Contra 
funding.  Unless  something  highly  unusual  de- 
velops, I  do  not  plan  to  vote  for  additional 
funds. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  In  sup- 
port of  House  Joint  Resolution  175,  a  bill  to 
impose  a  moratorium  on  United  States  assist- 
ance for  the  Contras  of  Nicaragua  until  there 
is  full  and  adequate  accounting  by  the  admin- 
istration of  all  previous  assistance.  Including 
the  funds  diverted  from  the  arms  sales  to  Iran. 
This  moratorium  also  places  a  temporary  hold 
on  the  $40  million  of  the  $100  million  In  aid 
appropriated  to  the  Contras  in  the  last  Con- 
gress->-funding  which  I  voted  against. 

The  Contras  have  already  received  millions 
more  in  funds  than  the  Congress  ever  intend- 


ed and  much  more  money  than  the  American 
people  ever  wanted.  Instead  of  working  for  a 
peaceful  resolution  of  the  problems  in  Central 
America,  the  administration  has  circumvented 
the  will  of  the  Congress  and  the  will  of  the 
American  people. 

With  the  recent  collapse  of  the  Contra  lead- 
ership, and  with  growing  evidence  of  corrup- 
tion, or  the  misuse  of  funds  within  the  Contra 
ranks,  and  of  Irresponsible  and  Illegal  adminis- 
tration activities  In  the  diversion  of  funds,  it  Is 
time  that  we  listen  to  the  good  sense  of  the 
American  people  and  place  a  moratorium  on 
any  futher  assistance. 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  year  during 
the  debate  on  providing  $100  million  in  Contra 
aid,  a  number  of  us  expressed  concern  over 
what  had  happened  to  the  so-called  humani- 
tarian aid  we  had  previously  appropriated.  We 
were  extremely  disappointed  that  Congress 
choose  to  Ignore  a  major  GAO  Investigation 
that  revealed,  at  the  very  least  extremely 
shoddy  accounting  practices.  We  argued  that 
we  should  not  be  spending  money  without  a 
pretty  good  sense  of  what  we  were  buying.  It 
now  seems  evident  that  our  concerns  were 
justified. 

We  have  no  idea  how  much  money  the  U.S. 
Government  has  sent  directly  to  the  Contras 
over  the  past  few  years.  We  have  no  Idea 
how  much  else  has  been  spent  on  their 
behalf.  We  have  no  idea  how  much  we  have 
pressured  third  parties  and  other  governments 
to  spend  on  the  Contras.  The  only  thing  we 
are  pretty  sure  of  is  that  many  of  these  activi- 
ties were  highly  Improper,  If  not  downright  ille- 
gal. 

How  can  we  tell  the  American  people  that 
they  must  endure  cutbacks  In  domestic  pro- 
grams when  they  know  we  are  spending  mil- 
lions of  dollars  to  finance  a  group  of  terrorist 
thugs  who  have  virtually  no  chance  of  over- 
throwing, peacefully  or  otherwise,  the  legiti- 
mate Government  of  Nicaragua?  How  can  we 
demand  our  corporations  to  account  for  every 
penny  of  their  Incomes  and  outlays  when  we 
are  sending  millions  all  over  the  world  and 
asking  no  accounting  at  all?  How  can  we 
expect  Federal,  State,  and  local  agencies  and 
organizations  to  adhere  to  strict  and  often 
cumbersome  procedures  before  they  can  re- 
ceive Federal  funding,  when  we  are  permitting 
certain  agencies  to  spend  Federal  funds  with 
virtually  no  oversight?  How  can  we  throw  the 
book  at  any  taxpayer  for  being  a  few  dollars 
off  on  his  estimated  tax  payments  when  we 
are  considering  sending  millions  more  to  a 
group  who  can't  tell  us  how  the  last  few  mil- 
lion we  sent  them  was  spent?  How  can  we 
hold  the  Contras  to  lesser  standards  than  we 
demand  of  our  own  citizens? 

It  would  be  completely  irresponsible  to  re- 
lease any  more  funds  for  Contra  aid  until  we 
get  a  full  accounting  of  those  already  spent.  I 
urge  you  to  vote  in  favor  of  this  moratorium. 

Mr.  WORTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Congress 
still  has  a  chance  to  help  bring  democracy  to 
Nicaragua  and  to  halt  the  spread  of  Commu- 
nist regimes  In  our  hemisphere.  There  are  no 
conclusive  reasons  for  blocking  the  $40  mil- 
lion appropriaton  from  last  year.  The  Central 
American  countries  have  not  reached  a  (jeace 
agreement,  there  is  no  cease-fire  in  Nicaragua 
and  the  Sandinistas  are  not  engaged  In  seri- 
ous dialog  with  the  democractic  op)position. 


Constraints  on  freedoms  have  not  been  lifted 
Meanwhile,  the  Soviets  continue  to  provide 
military  aid  to  the  Sandinistas,  over  $500  mil- 
lion last  year  alone,  while  the  United  States 
has  provided  a  small  fraction  of  that  amount 
to  the  democratic  opposition. 

What  will  happen  if  we  fall  to  support  the 
NIcaraguan  democratic  resistance  In  their 
battle  to  regain  the  true  goals  of  the  revolution 
in  1979?  A  Marxist  government  will  thrive 
thanks  to  massive  Soviet.  Cuban,  Eastern 
Bloc,  Libyan,  and  PLO  assistance,  and  it  will 
attempt  to  export  its  violent  and  oppressive 
philosophy  throughout  the  region.  Eventually 
we  will  be  faced  with  a  much  more  dangerous 
situation  than  we  are  at  present.  I  never  want 
to  see  U.S.  troops  sent  Into  Central  America. 
But  I  truly  believe  that  is  what  a  future  Con- 
gress and  President  will  t>e  pressured  to  do 
unless  we  help  the  democratic  resistance  to 
overcome  the  Sandinista  junta  so  that  a  tree 
and  pluralistic  society  can  be  formed.  The 
Sandinistas  have  demonstrated  they  will  not 
allow  this  without  forceful  opposition. 

We  must  continue  to  aid  the  freedom  fight- 
ers to  force  the  NIcaraguan  Government  to 
the  bargaining  table.  We  will  never  have  a  ne- 
gotiated peace  or  democracy  in  Central  Amer- 
ica unless  we  align  ourselves  with  those  who 
are  willing  to  make  tremendous  sacnflces  to 
oppose  the  totalltarians. 

This  money  was  thoroughly  debated  and 
approved  last  year  by  a  majority  of  the  Con- 
gress. The  bill  before  us  today  is  being  dis- 
guised as  a  simple  moratorium,  but  its  actual 
Intent  is  a  complete  cutoff  of  aid  to  the  demo- 
cratic opposition.  The  goals  of  the  popular 
revolution  in  1979  have  not  been  carried  out 
by  the  Sandinista  leaders.  They  have  not  al- 
lowed freedom  of  the  press,  freedom  of  reli- 
gion, freedom  to  own  private  property,  and 
other  democratic  freedom  which  we  as  Amen- 
cans  take  for  granted.  Many  have  blamed  this 
on  the  United  States.  But  they  are  not  facing 
the  fact  that  the  Sandinista  government  con- 
sists of  a  group  of  Marxist  dictators  who  will 
not  accept  a  pluralistic  society.  A  pluralistic 
society  goes  against  the  dogma  which  drives 
their  revolution. 

I  hope  that  my  colleagues  will  join  me  in  op- 
posing this  moratorium  and  in  maintaining  our 
support  for  the  NIcaraguan  democratic  opposi- 
tion forces. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  success 
of  the  revolution  against  the  present  govern- 
ment In  Nicaragua  is  vital  to  our  national  secu- 
rity. Congress  must  not  abandon  the  American 
commitment  of  last  year  to  help  the  freedom 
fighters  overcome  the  Sandinistas  regime  in 
Managua. 

That  Is  why  I  am  emphatically  opposed  to  a 
moratonum  on  releasing  $40  million  In  assist- 
ance to  the  Contras. 

My  support  for  the  efforts  of  the  freedom 
fighters  has  two  equally  Important  conditions. 

One  Is  that  they  continue  to  convince  the 
United  States  of  their  dedication  to  the  demo- 
cratic Ideals  we  believe  In  so  strongly.  The 
other  Is  that  they  be  held  accountable  for 
funds  they  have  received  from  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment. 

Neither  abandoning  nor  delaying  our  com- 
mitment to  help  the  Contras  is  necessary  or 
warranted.  And  any  kind  of  moratorium  would 


be  little  more  than  a  coverup  for  killing  ak)  to 
the  freedom  fighters. 

The  problem  of  Communist  aggresskin  in 
Central  America  has  not  changed  so  our 
policy  should  not  change. 

As  a  Representative  whose  district  shares 
436  miles  of  border  with  Central  America.  I 
am  vitally  concerned  that  Ortega's  Communist 
government  in  Managua  is  closer  to  the  Texas 
border  than  the  border  is  to  our  democratic 
government  here  on  Capitol  Hill. 

We  have  a  clear  moral  obligation  to  support 
those  who  would  overthrow  such  a  totalitarian 
regime,  especially  when  ttie  nations  around  it 
fear  a  threat  to  their  own  security. 

The  United  States  must  continue  to  pro- 
mote democratic  Ideals  and  see  that  peace 
and  freedom  are  nurtured  throughout  tfie 
Western  Hemisphere. 

Mr.  BALLENGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  morato- 
rium the  House  is  voting  on  today  Is  sending  a 
message  to  Mr.  Ortega  that  his  seizure  of  the 
democratic  government  in  Nicaragua  will  not 
be  resisted  by  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  It  sends  a  message  to  the  Soviet 
Union  that  we  will  not  resist  their  takeover  of 
Central  America.  Russia  has  sent  $2  billion  of 
military  assistance  to  Nicaragua. 

My  friends  of  15  years  in  El  Salvador.  Gua- 
temala, and  Honduras  also  receive  the  mes- 
sage that  you  cannot  depend  on  the  United 
States  to  help  their  democratically  elected 
governments  to  continue  to  exist.  They  have 
been  resisting  Communist  aggression  for 
nearly  10  years,  mostly  at  their  own  expense. 
Again  and  again  they  have  asked  me  why 
don't  people  in  Washington  recognize  what  it 
was  like  in  El  Salvador  before  the  Contras  ex- 
isted. Arms  and  men  were  flooding  over  tfie 
border  to  overthrow  and  seize  their  govern- 
ment. Since  the  advent  of  the  Contras,  this 
flood  was  reduced  to  a  tnckle  and  the  demo- 
cratically elected  governments  of  the  area 
were  given  a  chance  to  exist  and  flounsh. 

This  moratorium  will  show  them  a  lack  of 
will  on  our  part  and  the  stream  of  refugees 
from  that  area  into  this  country  will  grow  Into  a 
flood  because  the  people  will  have  lost  hope 
in  their  ability  to  maintain  their  democratically 
elected  government. 

Mr.  RAHALL  Mr  Speaker.  I  rise  today  In 
strong  support  for  House  Joint  Resolution  1 75 
which  imposes  a  moratonum  on  Contra  aid. 
While  I  do  so  for  a  number  of  compelling  rea- 
sons, the  overwhelming  factor  is  my  continued 
fervent  opposition  to  this  administratkin's  poli- 
cies in  Central  Amenca  and,  more  specifically, 
its  obsession  with  overthrowing  the  Sandinista 
Government  of  Nicaragua  by  military  force. 

Putting  aside  for  a  moment  my  overall  philo- 
sophical disagreement  with  President  Rea- 
gan's policy  in  Central  America,  let  me  ex- 
press my  outrage  over  the  administration's  ac- 
tions In  the  Iran/Contra  arms  deal  which,  in 
and  of  Itself,  mandates  the  discontinuation  of 
funds  for  the  Contras.  Evidence  from  the 
Tower  Commission,  Investigations  by  tfie 
House  and  Senate  Intelligence  and  Foreign 
Affairs  Committees,  admissions  by  administra- 
tion officials,  and  extensive  press  reports 
demonstrate  that  tfie  Reagan  admlnistratk>n 
has  been  directly  involved  in  conducting  mili- 
tary and  supply  operations  for  the  Contras 
and  in  financing  the  Contra  war.  This,  mind 
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you,  is  a  dear  viotation  of  the  law  of  the  land 
by  the  President  and  his  cronies.  And  now  he 
is  coming  back  for  more.  I  compare  this  to 
Dracula  being  invited  to  an  open  house  at  the 
Red  Cross. 

During  these  past  months,  the  administra- 
tion has  had  no  qualms  alxxjt  misleading  Con- 
gress about  what  in  fact  it  has  been  doing  in 
Central  America.  The  Tower  Commission  has 
cited  five  instances  in  which  Reagan  officials 
have  blatantly  bed  to  Congress  about  adminis- 
tration activities  to  raise  funds  and  funnel 
arms  illegally  to  the  Contras.  Of  extreme  con- 
cern to  me  is  ttie  fact  that  ttie  administration 
cannot  or  win  not  account  for  the  huge  sums 
of  money  it  has  obtained  for  the  Contras. 
What  has  happened  to  the  more  than  $80  mil- 
lion raised  from  a  variety  of  sources.  Including 
funds  diverted  from  the  Iranian  arms  sale. 
money  from  private  sources  and  foreign  gov- 
ernments, and  the  appropiriations  we  in  Con- 
gress approved  for  humanitanan  aid?  Has  this 
akl  to  a  t>and  of  renegade  jungle  fighters 
ended  up  lost  in  ttiose  very  jungles?  Or  whose 
pockets  lias  it  t)ecome  tost  In? 

I  find  it  irx^edulous  ttiat  the  President  of  the 
United  States  of  America  has  the  gall  to  dis- 
miss as  inconsequential  this  highly  irresponsi- 
ble and  illegal  state  of  affairs  and  submit  to 
Congress  a  request  for  ttie  final  Installment  of 
Contra  aid  just  narrowly  approved  last  Con- 
gress urxler  very  different  circumstances. 

Has  this  country  come  to  the  point  where 
we  will  sit  by  idly  while  our  Chief  Executive 
and  his  staff  dictate  illegal  policies  dreamed 
up  t>y  overzeatous  power  seekers?  Will  we 
igrKxe  the  Increasing  damning  evidence  and 
continue  on  our  way  as  if  nothing  has  hap- 
pened? I  cannot  believe  that  the  citizens  of 
this  country,  whk:h  was  founded  upon  pnnci- 
ples  of  tx>nor.  integrity,  and  honesty,  will  not 
demarxl  a  detailed  account  of  exactly  what 
actions  have  been  taken  by  this  administra- 
tion, in  tt>e  name  of  the  President  and  our 
country.  I  cannot  t>elieve  that  we  will  not 
demand  appropriate  legal  reprisals  for  any  ille- 
galities committed.  I  know  that  the  citizens  of 
West  Virginia  are  outraged  and  that  they  are 
insisting  upon  getting  to  ttie  bottom  of  this 
quagmire  of  lies  and  deception. 

The  moratorium  that  we  are  voting  on  today 
will  stop  all  akJ  to  the  Contras  until  the  Presi- 
dent accounts  for  all  missing  funds.  This  is  a 
big  step  in  ttie  right  direction  as  we  seek  out 
the  truth  from  President  Reagan  and  his  staff. 
Continuing  any  aid  to  ttie  Contras,  without  an 
accounting  of  previous  funding,  will  allow  the 
Contras  to  further  t>enefit  from  illegal  actions 
taken  by  administratk^n  offk:ials.  We  in  Con- 
gress must  recognize  the  vastly  different  cir- 
cumstances today  since  the  original  $100  mil- 
lion in  aid  was  approved.  Not  only  can  we  not 
ignore  ttie  administratton's  actions,  but  we 
must  examine  ctosely  ttie  expanding  body  of 
evidertce  of  corruption  in  thie  Contra  ranks 
and  the  collapse  of  ttie  Contra  leadership. 
Until  ttiese  pressing  questtons  can  be  an- 
swered in  full  and  In  a  satisfactory  manner, 
Congress  wouM  be  grossly  negligent  to  allow 
this  last  installment  of  akJ  to  reach  the  Con- 
tras. 

Again,  I  would  like  to  reiterate  my  strong 
support  for  this  resolution  and  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  lend  tfieir  support  also. 


Mr  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  1  regret  that  I 
will  tie  forced  to  miss  the  floor  debate  and 
votes  today  on  a  moratorium  on  aid  to  the 
CSontras.  I  am  obliged  to  be  out  of  town  at- 
tending a  funeral  at  the  time  the  vote  is  ex- 
pected. 

Last  year  I  voted  for  $100  million  of  Contra 
akJ  as  a  part  of  a  package  which  also  includ- 
ed $300  million  in  economic  aid  to  neighbor- 
ing countries.  Since  that  vote  some  circum- 
stances have  changed  and  some  have  not. 
Today's  debate  offers  a  good  opportunity  for 
Congress  to  review  the  whole  matter. 

But,  first.  I  must  strongly  object  to  the  struc- 
ture of  the  question  today.  The  procedure  ap- 
proved last  fall  allowed  a  resolution  of  disap- 
proval. A  simple  moratorium  might  also  serve 
the  same  purpose.  But  today  the  House  will 
vote  on  a  procedure  that  requires  another 
House  approval,  rather  than  disapproval,  after 
the  moratonum. 

In  other  words,  through  a  highly  creative, 
oweriy  cute  parliamentary  maneuver,  the 
House  leadership  seeks  to  strip  the  President 
o<  his  veto  power.  That,  of  course,  won't  work 
because  It  can  be  vetoed  Itself,  and  It  would 
be  if  the  resolution,  which  should  pass  the 
House  with  no  trouble,  can  escape  entomb- 
ment in  the  Senate. 

I  shall  vote  no  on  the  previous  question  on 
the  rule  and  on  the  rule  itself.  My  negative 
vote,  a  protest  against  parliamentary  sham 
and  chicanery,  will  undoubtedly  not  be  suc- 
cessful. 

The  vote  on  the  resolution  is.  in  some  ways, 
an  exercise  in  futility.  The  Senate  has  prom- 
ised an  early  grave,  and  thereafter  a  veto 
threat  looms.  But.  the  exercise  is  useful  in 
many  ways,  too.  It  allows  us  to  reexamine  and 
discuss  new  directions. 

The  minority  leader  in  the  Senate  has  told 
us  the  bill  is  dead.  That's  probably  true.  Per- 
haps more  important  is  the  House's  minority 
leader's  advice  that  we  must  now  consider  a 
transition  policy.  Sentiment  in  the  House,  and 
perhaps  the  Senate,  too,  presages  a  course 
correction,  and  perhaps  a  whole  new  direc- 
tion. 

My  vole  last  year.  and.  I  presume,  votes  of 
others  who  made  the  bare  majority  for  Contra 
aid  In  the  House  last  year  was  conditional  on 
the  Contras  achieving  a  viable  democratic  po- 
litical force  among  Nicaraguans.  Perhaps  they 
have  not  had  enough  of  a  chance,  but,  surely 
and  obviously,  they  are  not  an  important  politi- 
cal force.  What's  more,  they  seem  unlikely  to 
become  one.  The  hearts  and  minds  problem 
has  not  been  overcome. 

While  my  vote,  had  I  been  present,  would 
have  been  against  the  resolution,  partly  on 
procedural  grounds,  and  partly  to  ratify  the 
policy  chosen  by  a  majority  of  us  last  year,  my 
warning  to  the  House,  and  to  the  administra- 
lion,  is  similar  to  that  of  the  majority  leader: 
It's  time  now  to  tiegin  a  transition  policy  for 
the  Contras  and  to  begin  a  rethinking  of  an 
overall  sustainable  policy  to  achieve  our  goals 
in  Central  America. 

The  loss  of  Arluro  Cruz  was  a  staggering 
blow  to  Contra  support  levels.  A  participant  in 
anti-Somosa  revolution,  he  says  he  watched 
in  horror  as  another  tyranny  in  the  form  of  the 
Sandinista  dictatorship  replaced  the  old  one. 
As  he  leaves  the  Contra  group,  he  says  he 
does  not  want  to  see  yet  another  dictatorship 


created.  His  words  are  a  heavy  indictment  of 
the  failure  of  Contra  leaders  to  democratize 
their  movement. 

My  present  Inclination  Is  not  to  support  the 
fiscal  year  1988  request  of  the  President  for 
Contra  aid.  My  guess  Is  that  the  request  has 
little  chance  for  acceptance.  That  puts  a  new 
burden  on  the  administration  to  develop  new 
strate^s,  but  it  puts  an  even  heavier  load  on 
the  Congress.  If  the  Congress,  or,  more  spe- 
cifically, its  anti-Contra  leaders,  have  any  klea 
other  than  rejecting  Contra  aid,  they  have  not 
been  made  known  to  me. 

The  conditions  that  have  not  changed  are 
the  attitudes  and  deportment  of  the  Sandinista 
government.  Whatever  new  policies  are  to  be 
considered,  if  we  finally  determine  that  the 
Contras  are  not  to  t>e  a  part  of  these  policies, 
must  discourage  repression  and  domination 
from  Moscow,  and  encourage  democracy, 
freedom,  and  self-determination.  We  cannot 
simply  abandon  the  Contras  tiecause  they  are 
not  democratic  and  then  embrace  the  Sandi- 
nistas who  are  even  less  so. 

The  policy  restructuring  burden  lies  more 
heavily  on  the  Congress  than  the  President, 
but  I  hope  it  is  a  shared  burden.  It  would  t>e 
wonderful,  but  unlikely,  if  the  Contras  become 
demooratlzed.  Absent  that  unlikely  event,  we 
have  much  policy  formation  work  to  do.  That 
phase  should  begin  at  once  if  we  wish  to 
make  today's  debate  and  vote  more  than 
symbolic  criticism. 

Finally,  we  must  approve  the  Central  Ameri- 
can economic  aid  promptly.  If  it  is  inserted  in 
the  typical  catchall  supplemental  appropria- 
tions, il  could  be  lost  to  an  outburst  of  budget 
enthusiasm,  from  myself  as  well  as  others.  It 
deseoies  a  separate  vote. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
state  my  strong  opposition  to  releasing  the  re- 
mainlrig  $40  million  of  the  $100  million  appro- 
priated last  year  for  Contra  aid. 

There  are  a  number  of  arguments  which  are 
t>elng  made  against  the  release  of  the  funds, 
some  stemming  from  a  continuation  of  last 
year's  effort  to  obtain  a  full  accounting  of  the 
disposition  of  the  $27  million  In  so-called  hu- 
manitarian aid  for  the  Contras  which  was  ap- 
propriated In  fiscal  year  1985  and  others,  aris- 
ing from  the  Iranian-Contra  scandal  and  the 
private  funding  sources  for  the  Contras.  These 
questions  are  all  legitimate  areas  of  concern 
and  the  American  people  deserve  honest  an- 
swers. The  administration  has  not  been  forth- 
coming in  telling  us  the  truth  about  these  af- 
fairs. 

The  real  issue,  however,  which  should  t>e 
under  discussion  today  is  the  Reagan  admin- 
istration's policy  of  promoting  an  undeclared 
war  against  the  people  of  Nicaragua  by  sup- 
porting the  counterrevolutionary  forces  com- 
monly referred  to  as  the  Contras.  This  policy 
is  at  the  heart  of  the  matter. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  believe  there  is  any 
moral;  political.  Intellectual  or  strategic  value 
in  funding  the  NIcaraguan  armed  opposition. 
By  supporting  these  tyrannical  forces,  which 
are  succeeding  only  in  terrorizing  the  innocent 
civilian  population  of  Nicaragua,  the  Reagan 
administration  lias  violated  the  traditkjnal 
stanctards  of  international  law  and,  more  im- 
portantly, our  own  laws.  The  Reagan  adminis- 
tration's policy  on  Nicaragua  Is  not  only  cor- 


ruptly Implemented  but  it  Is  Itself  corrupt  and  It 
has  placed  the  United  States  on  the  wrong 
side  of  history. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Secretary  of  State  Shultz  has 
said  that  abandoning  the  Contras  will  abandon 
the  very  fundamentals  of  American  liberty  and 
security.  This,  of  course,  is  nonsense.  History 
will  judge  us  by  our  ability  to  make  the  right 
decision  regarding  our  relations  with  Nicara- 
gua. Our  historic  ties  with  that  nation  have 
been  that  of  a  long,  tragic  relationship.  The 
llt)erty  and  security  of  the  United  States,  the 
worid's  most  powerful  nation,  is  not  threat- 
ened by  Nicaragua.  But,  it  Is  the  people  of 
Nicaragua,  some  3.3  million,  who  fear  that 
their  security  Is  tieing  threatened  by  the 
United  States.  Time  after  time.  In  this  century, 
we  have  intervened,  with  the  use  of  our  armed 
forces,  In  their  nation.  Now,  we  are  doing  so 
again,  by  armed  the  Contra  forces  which,  if 
they  ever  came  to  p)Ower,  would  reestablish 
the  old  order  and  reinstate  a  reign  of  terror. 
The  Contras  are  not  on  the  side  of  liberty  and 
human  dignity. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  debate  should  be  cen- 
tered on  what  political  and  moral  principles 
shall  inspire  the  policies  of  the  United  States 
toward  Nicaragua.  The  choice  is  clear.  The 
administration  favors  Contra  aid  and  war.  The 
American  people,  I  am  convinced,  want  us  to 
vote  for  diplomacy  and  peace.  All  Contra  aid 
should  tie  ended.  When  this  happens,  we  will 
tie  able  to  move  forward  with  the  search  for 
peace  and  reconciliation  with  the  people  of 
Nicaragua. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  the  100th  Congress  and 
we  have  the  ability  and  the  mandate  to  repudi- 
ate the  Reagan  administration  policy  toward 
Nicaragua.  We  do  not  have  to  accept  a  mis- 
begotten policy  which  was  adopted  by  a  few 
votes.  We  are  not  frozen  into  continuing  sup- 
port for  the  Contras.  In  fact,  we  should  feel 
free  to  repudiate  this  support  and  break  free 
from  the  mistakes  of  the  past.  I  urge  support 
for  the  moratorium  called  for  in  House  Joint 
Resolution  175  as  the  first  step  toward  ending 
all  aid  to  the  Contras. 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support 
of  the  rule  and  in  stong  support  of  the  pro- 
posed moratorium  on  aid  to  the  Contras. 
Today,  in  particular,  I  believe  we  need  ac- 
countability from  the  Reagan  administration 
not  only  for  our  funding  to  Nicaragua,  but  also 
on  our  policy. 

The  effect  of  our  policies  in  Nicaragua  has 
been  the  focus  of  major  opposition  from  the 
citizen  of  our  country,  the  people  of  Central 
America  and  the  worid  community  since  the 
beginning  of  the  Reagan  administration.  The 
administration  justifies  our  continued  funding 
of  the  counterrevolutionaries  as  necessary  to 
the  protection  of  democracy.  At  the  same 
time,  the  Reagan  administration  has  Ignored 
any  opportunity  for  a  peaceful  solution  to  the 
ongoing  conflicts  In  that  region. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  our  objective  Is  to  stop  the 
expansion  of  communism  in  Central  America,  I 
believe  there  are  other  avenues  that  we  must 
follow.  Let's  work  to  develop  strong  econo- 
mies In  the  Central  American  countries  that 
surround  Nk^ragua.  It  woulld  tie  harder  for 
Honduras,  Costa  Rica,  El  Salvador,  or  Guate- 
mala to  fall  Into  the  hands  of  insurgents  If 
those  countries  had  economk:  stability.  Our 
current  policy  of  propping  up  frail  military  oper- 


ations, like  the  Contras,  undermines  that 
theory.  Our  current  policy  only  foster  the 
growth  of  anti-American  and  therefore  anti- 
democratic sentiments  In  those  countries. 

For  7  years  ttie  Reagan  administration  has 
pushed  a  foreign  polrcy  that  chooses  the  role 
of  aggressor  Let  me  stress  that  I  am  just  as 
opposed  to  the  spread  of  communism  In  this 
regkin  as  the  President.  However.  I  fee!  that 
we  should  focus  our  efforts  on  combatting  the 
spread  of  communism  through  peaceful 
means.  There  is  historical  evidence  that  de- 
mocracy flourishes  best  when  it  Is  encouraged 
through  p>eaceful  negotiations  with  develop- 
ment assistance  and  economic  assistance 

Mr.  Speaker,  In  light  of  recent  reports  of  di- 
visions within  the  ranks  of  the  Contras,  the 
resignation  of  Arturo  Cruz  from  the  Contra 
leadership,  and  the  lack  of  success  of  the 
Contra  forces  to  gain  any  ground  against  the 
Sandinistas,  I  sincerely  believe  we  need  to  de- 
velop an  alternative  policy  toward  Nicaragua. 
The  moratonum  calls  for  a  6-month  delay  in 
sending  the  remaining  $40  million  in  aid  to  the 
Contras  until  the  President  accounts  for  all 
missing  funds.  I  would  also  like  to  appeal  to 
the  administration  to  use  our  influence  to 
foster  diplomatic  relations  between  the  Cen- 
tral Amencan  countries  dunng  that  6-month 
period 

Mr.  SUNDQUIST.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  strong- 
ly opposed  to  today's  resolution  to  place  a 
moratorium  on  the  remaining  $40  million  of  aid 
to  the  NIcaraguan  Freedom  Fighters. 

It  is  clear  that  this  vote  is  taking  place  for 
stnctly  political  reasons.  This  body  set  a  firm 
policy  for  Nicaragua  only  6  months  ago  when 
we  voted  221  to  209  favonng  $100  million  of 
assistance. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit  to  you  that  the  strate- 
gic balance  in  Central  Amenca  has  not 
changed  one  bit  since  our  vote  last  summer. 
There  is  no  solid  foundation  on  which  to  re- 
verse aid  that  already  passed  Congress.  The 
only  thing  that  has  changed  is  the  domestic 
(xilltlcal  climate. 

It  Is  frivolous  to  reverse  our  policies  in  Cen- 
tral Amenca— and  nsk  our  national  security— 
because  of  our  domestic  politics. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  be  voting  to  support  the 
freedom  fighters  and  to  maintain  the  security 
of  the  United  States,  by  voting  against  this 
resolution  today. 

Mr.  Delay.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to  say 
that  we  must  affirm  our  commitment — we 
have  told  a  brave  democratic  resistance  to  an 
oppressive  Soviet  style  regime,  that  we  will 
back  them  in  their  fight  to  let  freedom  nng  in 
their  country.  Can  we  as  a  superpower  engen- 
der confidence  from  allies  when  they  see  that 
even  when  we  finally  make  a  decision,  we 
change  our  minds?  Would  we  here  In  Con- 
gress trust  an  ally  if  they  have  consistently 
broken  their  promises  to  other  friends  and 
could  not  make  consistent  foreign  policy  deci- 
sions? No;  of  course  not. 

We  made  a  decision  last  year  based  on  the 
imperatives  of  the  situation  in  Central  Amer- 
ica, to  help  those  fighting  for  freedom,  fight  for 
themselves.  Nicaragua  today  Is  a  country  that 
is  ominously  paralleling  the  development  of  a 
Soviet  footfiold  only  90  miles  off  our  shores — 
Cuba. 

As  everyone  here  Is  aware,  the  Soviets  use 
Cuba  as  an  Important  military  t>ase.  Cuba  pro- 


vides the  Soviets  with:  A  base  from  whk;h 
they  fly  reconnaissance  flights  up  and  down 
our  east  coast,  a  close  enough  locatton  to 
have  the  most  effective  electronk;  surveillance 
sites  in  the  world  to  intercept  our  communica- 
tions, and  a  port  for  their  submarines.  Conskl- 
er  the  threat  they  pose  in  the  event  of  a  con- 
ventional war  in  Europe  or  the  Persian  Gulf. 
History  has  showed  us  ttiat  defense  of  ttie 
Southern  United  States,  especially  In  ttie  gulf 
IS  difficult.  Early  in  World  War  II,  German  U- 
boats  destroyed  United  States  merchant  ship- 
ping In  the  Caribbean  at  a  faster  rate  than  we 
could  replace  them. 

To  give  you  an  idea  how  important  the  Sovi- 
ets consider  our  southern  flank,  listen  to  how 
much  the  Soviets  spend  to  sustain  Cuba  and 
keep  It  in  the  Soviet  sphere  of  influence — they 
spend  over  S4  billion  a  year,  which  is  three 
times  what  the  U.S.  spends  for  all  forms  of  bi- 
lateral assistance  in  all  of  Latin  America  and 
the  Caribtiean 

If  you  don't  think  that  Nicaragua  Is  on  its 
way  to  tieing  a  Soviet  pupp>et  state  just  read 
the  Washington  Post.  In  an  article  last 
Sunday.  March  8.  ttie  first  paragraph  tieglns. 
"A  highranking  Soviet  delegation  visited  Nica- 
ragua last  week  to  reaffirm  ties  between  the 
two  nations  and  take  soundings  for  a  possible 
visit  later  this  year  by  Soviet  leader  Mikhail 
Gorbachev  *  *  *  '  It  goes  on  to  say  the  cur- 
rent Soviet  bloc  aid  to  Nicaragua  in  1986  was 
S835  million,  including  $300  million  in  eco- 
nomic aid  It  doesn't  take  a  mathematician  to 
figure  out  that  $535  million  was  tor  weapons. 

Some  Members  maintain  that  their  parallel 
IS  not  with  Cuba— a  fact  so  obvious  It  is  hard 
to  deny — but  it  is  with  Vietnam.  Their  concern 
IS  that  as  in  Vietnam  we  will  end  up  sending 
our  sons  and  daughters  to  fight  and  die  in 
Nicaragua  My  response  is  that  we.  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  is  setting  up  just 
such  a  parallel.  The  resolution  tiefore  us  today 
says  we  should  walk  away  from  our  commit- 
ment, but  when  we  realize  the  strategic  ne- 
cessities—when the  Soviets  are  able  to  per- 
form reconnaissance  on  our  Pacific  Fleet  from 
Nicaragua,  when  they  have  a  base  for  subma- 
nnes  in  the  Canbbean  and  the  Pacific,  when 
the  Sandinistas  with  Soviet  help  and  no  Con- 
tras to  deal  with— threaten  all  their  neigh- 
bors— we  will  have  to  send  Americans  to  pre- 
serve our  secunty 

What  will  happen  then — those  same  Mem- 
bers will  t>e  the  first  to  come  to  the  floor  to 
blame  everyone,  but  themselves.  They  will  say 
that  our  support  drove  the  Sandinistas  to  ttie 
Soviets— if  that  sounds  familiar  It  is,  that's 
what  they  said  atiout  Castro  and  Cuba — they 
will  say  that  we  made  them  do  It,  they  will 
again  blame  America  first 

I  hope  they  will  look  back  at  this  debate  if 
they.  Soviets.  Cubanize  Nicaragua.  I  hope 
they  will  at  least  pnvately  admit  to  themselves 
who  was  responsible  for  the  Cubanization  of 
Nicaragua,  because  it  will  not  have  been 
those  of  us  who  are  fighting  in  Congress  with 
words  to  help  those  fighting  for  their  freedom 
with  their  lives. 

The  article  referred  to  follows: 

A  Soviet  Stepping  Stone 

(By  Secretary  of  Slate  George  Shultz) 

Let  me  read  you  an  excerpt  from  a  1986 
report  by  our  embassy  in  Managua: 
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"The  Nicaraguan  Communists  celebrated 
their  anniversary  this  year  on  November  7. 
exactly  the  anniversary  date  of  the  Bolshe- 
vik Revolution  in  Russia.  .  .  . 

Ftor  anyone  who  has  been  in  Moscow's 
Red  Square  on  November  7.  what  happened 
here  on  that  day  and  the  next  was  redolent 
with  similarities  evoking  those  sounds  and 
sights. 

All  of  the  things  present  in  Moscow,  or 
almost  all.  were  to  be  found  in  Managua  on 
the  day  of  the  parade.  November  8.  Just  as 
the  Soviet  Defense  Minister  begins  ceremo- 
nies by  taking  the  salute  of  his  troops  stand 
Ing  in  an  open  car  before  returning  to  the 
top  of  the  Lenin  Mausoleum  to  join  his  col- 
leagues for  the  march  past,  so  Humberto 
Ortega  did  the  same  in  Managua  to  record- 
ed hurrahs  of  the  troops.  Then  the  parade 
began  with  various  Sandinista  units  march- 
ing in  tightly  formed  squares  using  the  port 
arms'  tradition  of  the  Soviet  forces  and  the 
goose  step  borrowed  from  the  Prussians  by 
the  last  czars  for  their  household  regiments, 
but  in  our  time  sharply  odorous  of  Nazi  pa- 
rides.  .  .  . 

Then  came  armored  personnel  carriers. 
towed  artillery  and  tanks.  The  only  thing 
missing  from  the  Soviet  model  were  the 
intercontinental  ballistic  missiles  with  the 
warheads  painted  red  which  always  bring  up 
the  end  of  a  Moscow  parade. 

The  Nicaraguan  troops  are  uniformed  ex- 
actly like  Soviets,  the  Marines  looked  just  in 
from  the  Baltic  Fleet  at  Kronstadt.  The  In- 
fantry formations  could  have  been  Soviet 
regiments  uniformed  in  sand-colored  fatigue 
for  Afghanistan. 

tProm  the  Washington  Post.  Mar.  8.  19871 

Soviet  Delegation  Visits  Nicaragua  To 

Reaffirm  Support 

lotm  seen  as  test  run  for  gorbachev 

TRIP 

(By  Julia  Preston) 
Managua.  Nicaragua.— A  high-ranking 
Soviet  delegation  visited  Nicaragua  last 
week  to  reaffirm  ties  between  the  two  na- 
tions and  take  soundings  for  a  possible  visit 
later  this  year  by  Soviet  leader  Mikhail  Gor- 
l>achev.  diplomats  said. 

The  four-member  parliamentary  delega- 
tion was  headed  by  Boris  Yeltsin,  a  member 
of  the  Presidium  of  the  Supreme  Soviet  and 
leader  of  the  Moscow  branch  of  the  Com- 
munist Party.  It  was  the  most  important 
Soviet  visit  to  Nicaragua  to  date,  according 
to  Carlos  Nunez,  a  top  leader  of  the  ruling 
Sandinista  front  and  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Assembly,  which  extended  the  invita- 
tion. 

The  delegation's  three-day  tour,  which 
ended  Thursday,  took  them  to  a  Cuban- 
built  sugar  mill  and  Soviet-equipped  mili- 
tary bases. 

President  Daniel  Ortega,  in  an  emotional 
speech  at  a  coffee  cooperative  in  the  war 
zone  of  northern  Jinotega  province,  said 
Nicaragua  "will  never  negotiate"  about  its 
relations  with  the  Soviet  Union,  which  has 
provided  substantial  military  and  economic 
aid. 

Many  Nicaraguans.  however,  are  uneasy 
atwut  the  increasingly  pronounced  Soviet 
Bloc  stamp  on  their  lives.  Managers  of  state- 
run  super-markets  in  Managua  have  taken 
to  peeling  the  labels  off  Soviet  Bloc  import- 
ed foods  to  get  customers  to  buy  them. 

Ortega  pointedly  drew  a  contrast  between 
Soviet  support  for  his  leftist  government 
and  the  Reagan  administration's  $100  mil- 
lion aid  (or  the  rebels,  known  as  counter- 


revolutionaries or  contras,  fighting  to  over- 
throw the  Sandinistas. 

■The  Soviet  Union  has  invaded  us  with 
trucks,  tractors,  wheat  and  petroleum.  We 
Wish  the  United  Slates  would  invade  us  in 
the  same  way. "  the  president  said. 

The  Soviet  delegation  limited  itself  to 
mild  public  statements. 

In  a  meeting  with  part.v  leaders  from  the 
Sandinista-dominated  assembly.  Yeltsin  .said 
Moscow  "does  not  wish  the  Nicaraguan  rev- 
olution to  be  part  of  either  the  Soviet  or  the 
American  bloc.  "  The  delegation  invited  the 
Nicaraguan  as-sembly  to  visit  the  Soviet 
Union.  No  bilateral  agreements  were  an- 
nounced. 

U.S.  Embassy  spokesman  Alberto  Pernan- 
Clez  commented,  "We  were  not  surprised  the 
Soviets  came  to  visit  some  of  their  closest 
friends  in  the  hemisphere." 

A  Gorbachev  visit  to  Nicaragua  emerged 
as  a  possibility  after  the  visit  to  Mexico  last 
October  of  Soviet  Foreign  Minister  Eduard 
Shevardnadze,  which  was  .seen  as  laying  the 
groundwork  for  Gorbachev  to  travel  to 
Latin  America  later  this  year.  He  is  expect- 
ed to  stop  in  Mexico.  Argentina,  Cuba  and 
perhaps  Brazil,  Latin  American  diplomats 
said. 

One  diplomat  here  suggested  thai  one 
purpose  of  this  weeks  trip  was  as  a  dry  run 
to  see  if  the  Sandinistas  could  handle  the  lo- 
gistics of  a  Gorbachev  visit.  The  results 
were  mixed.  When  a.ssembly  president 
Nunez  took  the  visiting  Russians  to  place 
flowers  on  the  tomb  of  a  Sandinista  hero, 
the  delegation  had  to  wait  for  several  un- 
comfortable minutes  for  a  lardy  florist  to 
bring  the  wreaths. 

An  official  at  the  Soviet  Embassy  in  Ma- 
nagua said  Thursday  there  has  been  no  offi- 
cial confirmation  of  any  Gorbachev  travel 
In  the  region. 

Such  a  visit  could  be  highly  .sensitive  for 
Nicaragua.  In  April  1985,  immediately  after 
the  U.S.  Congress  rejected  all  aid  for  the 
contras,  Ortega  went  to  Moscow  to  negoti- 
ate petroleum  supplies  for  Nicaragua.  Con- 
gress, viewing  that  trip  as  a  slap  in  the  face, 
partially  reversed  itself  and  approved  $27 
million  in  nonlethal  assistance  to  the  con- 
tras. 

Congress  will  consider  a  new  $105-million 
contra  aid  package  in  the  fall. 

U.S.  officials  estimated  Soviet  Bloc  aid  to 
Nicaragua  in  1986  at  $835  million,  including 
$300  million  in  economic  aid.  The  rest  was 
military  assistance,  using  Pentagon  calcula- 
tions of  the  value  of  Soviet  weapons  known 
to  have  been  delivered  to  Nicaragua. 

By  comparison,  the  biggest  recipient  of 
U.S.  aid  in  Central  America,  El  Salvador, 
could  receive  up  to  $770  million  this  year, 
according  to  U.S.  figures. 

Soviet  equipment  in  particular  at  least  12 
Mi24  and  Mi25  helicopter  gunships.  gave 
Sandinista  forces  a  crucial  tactical  edge  over 
the  estimated  12,000  contras.  Sandinista  and 
U.S.  military  analysts  have  said. 

Soviet  economic  assistance,  mainly 
through  product  exchange  contracts, 
amounts  to  just  enough  to  prevent  the  San- 
dinistas' troubled,  part-socialist  revolution 
from  collapsing,  western  and  Eastern  Bloc 
diplomats  said. 

"The  Soviets  are  going  to  make  sure  no 
one  goes  hungry."  one  senior  diplomat  said. 
"They  are  building  an  economic  safety  net 
under  the  Nicaraguan  revolution." 

Diplomats  said  the  Soviets  seem  unwilling 
to  repeat  the  heavy  commitment  of  aid  they 
have  made  in  Cuba,  now  generally  estimat- 
ed at  $10  million  a  day.  But  they  appear  de- 
termined to  provide  the  minimum  support 


the  Sandinistas  need  so  popular  discontent 
over  shortfalls  of  goods  and  services  will  not 
undermine  their  effort  to  crush  the  contras. 

The  Soviet  Union  supplies  all  the  petrole- 
um Nicaragua  consumes.  Late  last  year  it 
stocked  a  30-day  petroleum  reserve  at  the 
eastern  harbor  of  Puerto  Sandino. 

The  Soviet  Union  is  conducting  feasibility 
studies  for  an  ambitious  project  to  irrigate 
more  than  70.000  acres  of  dusty  brushland 
in  Nicaragua's  central  plans. 

Bulgaria  helped  the  Sandinistas  build  a 
deep-water  port  at  the  Atlantic  Coast  town 
of  El  Bluff  and  a  food  cannery  in  the 
Sebaco  Valley,  north  of  Managua.  Nicara- 
guan officials  said. 


CALL  OP  THE  HOUSE 

Mr     BONIOR     of     Michigan.     Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  a  call  of  the  House. 
A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 
The    call    was    taken    by    electronic 
device,  and  the  following  Members  re- 
sponded to  their  names: 
[Roll  No.  29) 
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D  1750 
SPEAKER   pro 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  (Mr, 
Gray  of  Illinois).  On  this  rollcall,  415 
Members  have  recorded  their  presence 
by  electronic  device,  a  quorum. 

Under  the  rule,  further  proceedings 
under  the  call  were  dispensed  with. 


IMPOSING  A  MORATORIUM  ON 
CONTRA  AID 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  armounces  that  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Edwards]  has 
10 V2  minutes  remaining,  and  the  gen- 


tleman  from  Michigan   [Mr.  Boniob] 
has  9'/2  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  yield  such  time  as  he  may 
consume  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Barton]. 

Mr.  BARTON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  joint  resolution. 

Mr  Speaker,  as  we  debate  the  issue  of  sup- 
port for  the  forces  of  freedom  in  Nicaragua 
again  today,  the  Soviet  Union  has  been  very 
active  in  that  country  without  any  debate  and 
little  scrutiny. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  continued  to  send 
tons  of  military  equipment  to  the  Sandinista 
government  In  Nicaragua,  strategically  located 
between  Mexico  and  the  Panama  Canal.  In 
1986,  the  Soviets  made  50  shipments,  unload- 
ing 25  thousand  metric  tons  of  military  equip- 
ment, valued  at  S580  million.  We  are  ijebating 
whether  the  United  States  should  fulfill  its 
pledge  to  provide  $100  million  to  the  Nicara- 
guan freedom  fighters.  In  January  of  1987 
alone,  the  Soviets  sent  $10  million  in  military 
equipment.  These  shipments  include  tanks, 
armored  personnel  carriers,  sophisticated  air- 
craft, and  modern  helicopter  gunships.  No 
other  nation  in  Central  America  has  equipment 
of  this  quality  or  quantity. 

Early  this  month,  a  delegation  of  lop  leaders 
from  the  Supreme  Soviet  Presidium  and  the 
Communist  Party  Central  Committee  Politburo 
arrived  in  Nicaragua,  met  by  top  Sandinista 
leaders  at  the  airport  The  Soviet  press  state- 
ment explained,  "This  visit  will  continue  the  in- 
creasing development  of  Soviel-Nicaraguan 
relations  based  on  equality,  mutual  respect, 
and  fraternal  solidarity  "  The  phrase  "fraternal 
solidarity  "  is  usually  reserved  for  nations  firmly 
within  the  Soviet  Communist  camp. 

These  events  only  continue  the  growth  of 
communism  in  Nicaragua.  In  the  final  months 
of  1 986,  the  Sandinista  government  closed  La 
Prensa,  the  major  independent  newspaper 
that  had  long  fought  against  dictatorship.  They 
continued  their  crackdown  on  religious  groups, 
free  labor  organizations,  businessmen,  and 
any  kind  of  political  meeting.  They  have  cen- 
sored the  sermons  of  the  leading  religious 
leader  of  the  nation,  Cardinal  Obando  y 
Bravo,  because  he  called  for  peace  and  nego- 
tiations among  all  Nicaraguans.  They  have 
forced  some  farm  families  to  leave  their  land, 
and  forced  others  to  sell  their  products  to  the 
Government  at  below-market  prices. 

Today,  as  some  in  Congress  call  for  a  halt 
to  all  U.S.  assistance,  thousands  of  the  free- 
dom fighters  are  In  the  country,  willing  to  nsk 
their  lives  for  freedom.  They  are  gaining  sup- 
port among  the  people  and  trying  to  hall  the 
Communist  plans  to  make  their  country  a 
base  for  the  revolutionary  Internationalism  ad- 
vocated by  the  Communists.  Many  of  the  re- 
sistance leaders  opposed  the  previous  dicta- 
tor. Somoza,  and  served  with  the  Sandinista 
leaders  m  the  original  coalition  government. 
They  were  forced  out  by  Marxist  tactics. 

Nicaragua  is  becoming  a  Soviet  base  for 
aggression  and  subversion  on  the  North 
Amencan  mainland.  It  has  all  the  human  rights 
abuses  typical  of  communism.  It  is  in  Amen- 
ca's  national  interest  to  provide  equipment 
and  training  for  the  Nicaraguan  freedom  fight- 


ers as  they  work  to  bnng  freedom  and  democ- 
racy to  their  country. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  yield  such  time  as  he  may 
consume  to  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri [Mr.  Buechner]. 

Mr.  BUECHNER,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  joint  resolution. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  reso- 
lution to  renege  on  the  commitment  we  made 
to  freedom  and  democracy  In  Nicaragua.  The 
House  leadership  is  asking  for  a  moratorium 
on  the  remaining  S40  million  in  aid  to  the  Nic- 
araguan freedom  fighters. 

We  should  ask,  "What  is  a  moratorium?" 
Webster's  defines  It  as  "a  period  during  which 
a  debtor  has  a  legal  right  to  delay  paying  a 
debt  "  Let  us  now  apply  that  definition  to  the 
resolution  before  us.  Who  is  the  debtor?  It  is 
the  United  States  of  America.  This  Congress 
made  a  commitment  just  1  year  ago.  It  said  to 
the  freedom  fighters  in  Nicaragua  that  if  you 
nsk  your  lives,  if  you  nsk  your  families'  lives, 
then  we  will  provide  you  with  $100  million. 
They've  lived  up  to  their  part  of  the  contract. 
Now  instead  of  living  up  to  ours,  we  are  going 
to  pass  a  resolution  that  gives  us  the  legal 
right  to  delay  paying  a  debt. 

That  may  deal,  Mr  Speaker,  with  our  legal 
obligation  But  what  of  our  moral  obligation? 
That  will  not  go  away  It  will  be  in  Nicaragua, 
in  Costa  Rica,  in  Guatemala,  in  El  Salvador,  in 
Colombia,  and  yes,  in  Mexico. 

And  the  day  will  come  when  we  will  ask  the 
people  in  those  democracies  to  give  us  their 
resolve,  their  will  to  preserve  freedom,  and 
their  young  men  to  stave  off  the  expansionis- 
tic  policies  of  Cuban-Nicaraguan  communism. 
The  democracies  of  Central  Amenca  will  right- 
ly question  our  commitment 

They  will  remind  us  of  our  moratonum  in 
Nicaragua,  and  they  will  remind  us  of  our  mor- 
atonum at  the  Bay  of  Pigs,  and  they  will 
remind  us  of  our  moratonum  in  South  East 
Asia  For  in  all  of  those  places,  we  promised 
to  pay  those  who  helped  us  in  the  defense  of 
freedom  and  democracy  Legally,  we  may  not 
be  responsible  for  the  thousands  who  died  or 
were  imprisoned  because  we  decided  the 
debt  was  too  expensive  politically.  But  moral- 
ly, we  are  responsible 

The  ultimate  legal  step  in  avoiding  the  pay- 
ment of  a  debt  is  bankruptcy  Morally,  this  res- 
olution IS  a  declaration  of  bankruptcy  for  the 
United  States  of  America  in  Central  America. 
We  have  made  a  promise  and  we  are  refusing 
to  honor  it 

How  can  we  expect  any  country,  any 
person  hoping  for  freedom  to  believe  us  in  the 
future''  They  will  not  care  that  this  debate  in- 
cluded the  names  North.  Polndexter,  Kha- 
shoggi — they  will  only  remember  that  we 
made  a  deal,  we  incurred  a  debt,  and  it  re- 
mains unpaid.  This  Congress  will  show  that 
our  Federal  deficit  is  nothing  compared  to  our 
moral  deficit 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  such  time  as  he  may 
consume  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Dreier], 

Mr.  DREIER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  res- 
olution. 
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Central  America.  Supporting  the  Contras  was 
clearly  a  failed  policy. 


to    nonmllitary,    humanitarian    purposes.    The 
legislation  also  Included  Boland  amendment 


It  IS  not  unreasonable  for  American  taxpay- 
ers— who  are  alreatjv  supportinq  a  $221  billion 
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Last  ovoning  several  of  us  outlined  again 
for  this  House,  details  of  our  trip  to  Nicaragua 
wtwh  look  place  1  year  ago  ttiis  week.  As  we 
rsportsd,  in  1  day  we  saw  that  Nicaragua  has 
no  Ireedoni  of  the  Press— and  today  It's 
worse— we  saw  that  human  rights  have  been 
violated — arxl  today  it's  worse — there  was 
Mtie  religious  freedom  and  today  it's  worse; 
and,  there  is  no  economic  freedom  at  all. 

Some  Momtx)rs  have  questions  so  I,  once 
again,  conwnend  to  my  colleagues  this  impor- 
tant artide  from  U.S.  News  &  World  Report 
which  was  submitted  by  Mr.  Mortimer  6.  Zuck- 
erman.  chairman  arxj  editor  In  chief: 
The  President's  Passion 

Finding  the  guilty  in  the  laundering  of 
the  Iranian  millions  for  the  Contras  preoc- 
cupies Congress  and  the  press.  Colonel 
North.  Oener&I  Secord  and  others  reappear 
in  the  headlines.  But  one  name  is  missing  in 
all  the  furor— Daniel  Ortega.  President  of 
Nicaragua.  It  is  right  to  pu:-sue  our  Ameri- 
can scandal.  But  it  will  t>e  tragic  if  the  pri- 
mary issue  IS  sidetracked.  That  primary 
issue  is  the  outrageous  subversion  of  the 
Nicaraguan  revolution  by  the  Sandinistas.  It 
presents  the  U.S.  with  moral  and  strategic 
issues  that  will  outlast  the  current  furor 
and  the  Reagan  Presidency. 

President  Reagan  has  been  wrong  about 
Iran,  but  he  has  been  right  in  his  personal 
commitment  to  the  Nicaraguan  Contras.  He 
did  not  invent  them.  The  Sandinistas  did. 
There  were  no  Contras  until  the  Sandinistas 
imposed  a  totalitarian  state  on  the  people's 
hopes  of  freedom  after  the  Somoza  dictator- 
ship. What  would  happen  if  we  didn't  sup- 
port the  Contras  and  their  effect  were  mini- 
mized? The  Sandinistas  would  then  be  free 
to  do  what  they  tried  to  do  before  there 
were  Contras— namely  to  expand  the  revolu- 
tion. Even  in  1979.  when  they  were  hanging 
on  by  their  fingernails,  the  Sandinistas  were 
supporting  insurrections  in  Honduras.  El 
Salvador  and  Guatemala.  Today,  they  have 
an  Army  10  times  the  size  of  and  more  pow- 
erfully armed  than  Somoza's.  The  Sandini.s- 
tas  are  very  explicit  alx>ut  their  revolution 
as  Marxist  and  a  "revolution  without  bound- 
aries." They  say  they  want  a  Marxist  para- 
dise in  Nicaragua  and  in  all  countries 
around  Nicaragua.  Nothing  short  of  force 
will  contain  the  Sandinistas,  and  it  is  clearly 
l>etter  if  that  force  were  exerted  by  Nicara- 
guan fighters  rather  than  American. 

Ijet's  deal  with  the  questions  that  are 
raised. 

1.  Why  don't  Nicaragua's  neighbors  feel 
strongly  about  this?  They  do.  But  they  are 
influenced  by  our  own  vacillations.  In  pri- 
vate, these  governments  are  much  more 
hostile  for  they  understand  how  vulnerable 
their  own  countries  are  to  Nicaraguan  sub- 
version should  the  Contras  collapse. 

2.  Wouldn't  the  arms  money  be  better 
spent  eliminating  the  causes  of  Communism 
in  our  hemisphere?  We  know  all  too  well 
how  long  and  how  difficult  it  is  to  rid  injus- 
tice and  poverty  from  weak  local  economies. 
Meanwhile,  what  is  to  be  done  about  Sandi- 
nista  military  action  and  subversion?  To 
defend  our  southern  flank  would  cost  the 
U.S.  vastly  more  than  the  $100  million  in 
Contra  Aid. 

3.  Won't  America  be  drawn  into  military 
action  to  rescue  the  rebels  or  rescue  Hondu- 
ras or  rescue  U.S.  prestige?  Reagan's  oppo- 
nents raised  the  same  argument  and  were 
wrong  atwut  the  military-aid  program  for  El 
Salvador.  Had  military  aid  not  been  given, 
the  D.S.  might  well  have  had  a  major  crisis 


following  a  Communist  takeover  in  El  Salva- 
dor. 

4.  Are  not  the  Contras  a  collection  of  So- 
mocistas?  No.  There  are  about  as  many  cx- 
Sandinistas  in  the  command  and  staff  posi- 
tions as  there  are  ex-Somocistas- both 
about  25  percent.  Of  14  Contra  regional 
commanders.  3  are  ex-Somocistas  and  6  are 
e(x-Sandinista.<>.  The  three  top  leaders  have 
unambiguous  anti-Somoza  credentials.  But 
Contra  human-rights  abuses  have  occurred. 
Congress,  as  it  has  done  on  El  Salvador.  Is 
wise  to  raise  the  issue  to  limit  these  viola- 
tions. 

5.  Aren't  the  Contras  ineffective?  Again, 
no.  If  the  U.S.  had  3.000  advisers  in  El  Sal- 
vador and  the  guerrilla  forces  doubled  in 
size  over  18  months,  this  would  be  seen  as  a 
failure.  Yet  Cuba  has  3.000  advisers  in  Nica- 
ragua, and  the  insurgency  forces  there  have 
doubled  over  the  last  18  months.  In  five 
years,  the  Contras  have  built  up  an  effective 
force  five  times  the  size  of  the  one  the  San- 
dinistas built  up  over  15  years.  Success  for 
guerrilla  armies  cannot  be  measured  by 
body  counts  or  by  territory  held.  The  Sandi- 
nistas engaged  in  guerrilla  operations  for 
years  liefore  they  ever  held  an  inch  of  terri- 
tory, and  we  do  not  make  such  demands  for 
territorial  gain  on  the  Afghan  resistance. 

The  real  questions:  Are  we  committed  to 
oiir  own  hemisphere?  Is  it  important?  The 
Contras  are  central  to  the  stability  and 
future  of  this  hemisphere,  because  it  is 
Nicaragua  that  is  challenging  that  stability 
ard  the  Contras  are  the  only  effective  coun- 
terforce  we  have.  To  reverse  our  support 
would  advertise  an  unreliability  that  would 
undermine  our  friends  and  tempt  our  foes 
in  the  region  and  perhaps  beyond.  It  would 
cost  us  dearly. 

Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  such  time  as  he  may 
consume  to  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin [Mr.  Moody]. 

Mr.  MOODY.  Mr.  Spealcer.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  joint  resolution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  strong  support  of  this 
moratorium  resolution.  This  resolution  would 
require  the  President  to  account  for  the  funds 
we  approved  in  1985  and  the  money  diverted 
to  the  Contras  from  the  Iran  arms  sales  and 
other  private  and  foreign  sources.  All  the 
R-esident  must  do  under  this  resolution  is  to 
tell  us  where  our  money  went  and  how  much 
ol  a  Contra  subsidy  his  staff  secured  from 
other  sources.  That's  all. 

Many  Members  of  this  body  hold  different 
views  aljout  our  policy  in  Central  America,  and 
those  differences  are  welcome  in  a  democra- 
cy such  as  ours.  But  no  one  in  this  Chamber 
should  not  turn  a  blind  eye  to  the  disappear- 
ance and  misuse  of  American  tax  dollars,  or 
to  the  illegal  solicitation  of  Contra  funds  from 
outside  sources.  Each  of  us  has  the  right  and 
duty  to  demand  the  accounting  contained  in 
this  resolution.  Indeed,  It  is  a  sad  commentary 
on  the  state-of-affairs  that  we  need  to  pass 
this  measure  just  to  get  an  accounting. 

If  this  body  ignores  the  illegalities  and  shady 
accounting  connected  with  the  Contra  Pro- 
-am, we  will  in  essence  t>e  sanctioning  such 
behavior.  I  for  one  am  not  prepared  to  do 
that. 

Critics  of  this  proposal  argue  that  it  is  a 
thinly  veiled  attempt  to  cut  off  $40  million  In 
Contra  aid  approved  last  year.  Let  me  remind 
my  colleagues  that  according  to  the  measure 
V  re  approved  last  year  this  $40  million  was  to 


be  released  only  If  tfie  President  could  certify 
that  no  progress  was  being  made  in  Central 
American  negotiatnns. 

Despite  the  continuing  Contadora  talks,  and 
despite  PresKlent  Arias'  new  Central  America 
peace  proposal,  the  President  concluded  tf^at 
no  progress  was  t>eing  made.  I  suggest  It  is  in 
that  certification  that  thinly  veiled  dishonesty 
is  fourvj. 

So  let's  cut  through  all  of  this.  Let's  face 
the  fa(t  that  our  Contra  policy  is  simply  not 
working.  It  has  done  nothing  to  reduce  the 
Communists'  influence  In  Nicaragua.  More- 
over, the  Contra  Program  has  become  a 
haven  for  shady  arms  dealers,  drug  dealers, 
mercenaries,  and  all  kinds  of  people  who 
have  only  their  own  interests  at  heart.  Demo- 
cratic Ideals  and  U.S.  credibility  are  the  victims 
of  our  Contra  policy,  not  the  Sandinistas. 

It's  <me  we  started  to  regain  that  credibility 
at  home  and  abroad.  It's  time  we  stated  loudly 
and  cleariy  that  we  will  not  allow  our  domestic 
democracy  to  be  trampled  in  order  to  continue 
a  flawed  policy  overseas. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  for  the  resolu- 
tion. 

Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  such  time  as  he  may 
consume  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Garcia]. 

Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  moratorium,  I  con- 
gratulate our  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Bonior]  for  his 
leadership  in  this,  and  I  hope  that  it 
prevails. 

Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
SpeaHer,  I  yield  such  time  as  he  may 
consume  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Fazio]. 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Sp)eaker.  I  rise  today  in 
strong  support  of  House  Joint  Resolution  175, 
Imposing  a  6-month  moratorium  on  aid  to  the 
ContraB  pending  a  full  accounting  of  all  funds 
expended  thus  far 

Before  we  spend  another  dime  on  the  Con- 
tras, the  Congress  and  the  American  people 
deserve  a  full  accounting  of  all  of  the  moneys 
which  have  been  expended  thus  far  on  the 
Contra  war. 

There  is  overwhelming  evidence  that  the 
administration  has  t>een  actively  engaged  In 
procuring  funds  In  direct  violation  of  numerous 
U.S.  laws.  The  administration  is  either  unable 
or  unwilling  to  account  for  the  $27  million  in 
humanitarian  aid  and  a  total  of  over  $80  mil- 
lion in  Government,  private,  and  foreign  funds. 
There  is  evidence  that  some  of  these  missing 
funds  were  siphoned  off  into  the  personal 
bank  accounts  of  several  Contra  officials, 
were  used  for  bribes  to  IHonduran  military  offi- 
cials, tnd  even  supported  drug-smuggling  ac- 
tivities. 

We  cannot  afford  to  ignore  the  extensive 
eviderce  of  illegal  and  irresponsible  adminis- 
tratkjn  activities,  corruption  in  the  Contra 
ranks,  and  the  collapse  of  the  Contra  leader- 
ship. Again,  Congress  must  get  a  full  account- 
ing of  previous  funds  sent  on  the  funds  t>efore 
we  albw  another  dime  to  t>e  spent  on  the 
Contras. 

It  Is  my  sincere  hope  that  tfiis  vote  will  en- 
courage the  administration  to  tiegin  to  pursue 
anoth^  approach  to  the  regional  disputes  in 


Central  America.  Supporting  the  Contras  was 
clearly  a  failed  policy. 

It's  time  to  now  fully  commit  ourselves  to 
achieving  a  regional,  negotiated  settlement, 
one  that  will  protect  and  support  the  interests 
of  tfie  United  States  and  our  denKxrratic  allies 
as  well  as  ensure  that  Nicaragua  respects  the 
sovereign  borders  of  its  ne)ghtx>rs. 

It's  time  that  we  commit  ourselves  fully  and 
completely  to  the  Contadora  process  and  the 
peace  initiative  put  forth  by  Costa  Rican  Presi- 
dent Arias.  President  Arias'  peace  plan  calls 
for  a  dialog  between  the  Sandinistas  and  their 
Internal  opposition,  reduced  military  strength 
in  the  region,  free  elections,  greater  civil  and 
human  rights  In  Central  America,  and  the  with- 
drawal of  foreign  military  aid  to  the  region  in- 
cluding Cuban  and  Soviet  advisers  m  Nicara- 
gua. 

And  it's  time  that  we  commit  ourselves  to 
providing  appropriate  economic  and  military 
assistance  to  enable  our  allies  in  Central 
America  to  withstand  aggression  and  subver- 
sion and  to  improve  the  lives  of  the  people  of 
these  nations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it's  time  that  the  President  join 
us  In  this  effort.  We  need  to  ensure  that  the 
United  States  t>eglns  to  develop  a  consensus 
for  a  stable  and  consistent  policy  toward  the 
region,  one  that  does  not  include  any  addition- 
al support  for  the  Contra  war  In  Nicaragua. 

Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  such  time  as  he  may 
consume  to  the  gentleman  from  New- 
Jersey  [Mr.  RoDiNO]. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  moratorium. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  over  4  years  now,  the 
Reagan  administration  has  come  before  this 
t)ody  to  request  the  allocation  of  funds  for  the 
"Contras,"  who  have  been  fighting  a  guernlla 
war  with  the  Government  of  Nicaragua.  The 
administration  argues  that  this  assistance  is 
necessary  In  order  to  presen/e  U.S.  security 
interests  in  Central  Amenca,  to  pressure  the 
Sandlnlsta  government  to  initiate  democratic 
reforms,  and  to  promote  peace  and  human 
rights.  To  this  end,  over  SI  50  million  has  been 
earmarked  for  the  Contras— courtesy  of  the 
American  taxpayers.  Specifically,  in  late  1981. 
Congress  approved  $19  million  of  covert  mili- 
tary aid  for  the  Contras.  In  1982,  Congress 
approved  another  $19  million,  but  restncted 
distribution  of  the  funds  by  tacking  on  the 
Boland  amendment;  the  amendment  bans  the 
expenditure  of  funds  available  to  the  CIA. 
CX)D,  or  other  intelligence  agencies  to  support 
military  operations  in  Nicaragua  without  prior 
congressional  approval. 

In  1983,  Congress  appropriated  $24  million 
for  the  Contras  and  prohibited  use  of  CIA  con- 
tingency funds  for  military  purposes  in  Nicara- 
gua. In  1984,  after  public  reports  that  the  CIA 
had  directly  supervised  the  mining  of  three 
Nicaraguan  ports.  Congress  passed  resolu- 
tions of  disapproval  and  voted  to  end  aid  to 
the  Contras.  At  the  end  of  1984,  Congress  ap- 
propriated $14  million  in  aid  to  the  Contras, 
which  would  t>e  released  after  February  28, 
1985,  only  after  congressional  passage  of  a 
joint  resolution  approving  release.  In  April 
1985,  the  Senate  voted  for,  but  the  House 
voted  against  tf>e  joint  resolution.  In  the 
summer  of  1985,  Congress  approved  $27  mil- 
lion in  aid  for  the  Contras  but  restricted  Its  use 


to  nonmllitary,  humanitarian  purposes.  The 
legislation  also  included  Boland  amendment 
restrictions.  In  the  fall  of  1986,  Congress  ap- 
propriated $100  million  In  military  arKi  non- 
lethal  aid  to  the  Contras.  again  retaining  the 
Boland  amendment  restrictions. 

Despite  these  large  expenditures,  there  is 
little  evidence  that  the  administration's  stated 
objectives  have  been  realized.  If  anything, 
U.S.  Involvement  in  Nicaragua's  internal  af- 
fairs has  stirred  up  hostility  among  the  Nicara- 
guans.  not  won  their  allegiance  to  democracy 
Sadly,  the  Contadora  peace  effort  has  fal- 
tered. With  respect  to  human  rights,  altfvjugh 
there  IS  no  doubt  that  the  Sandlnlsta  govern- 
ment is  repressive  and  has  engaged  in  human 
rights  violations,  the  record  of  the  Contras  is 
appalling.  According  to  Amnesty  International, 
since  1981,  several  hundred  people  have 
been  reportedly  executed  at  the  hands  of  the 
Contras;  the  numbers  of  persons  reprartedly 
tortured  or  abducted  are  even  higher. 

Here  at  home,  most  Amencans  are  wonder- 
ing where  their  tax  dollars  went.  Recent  inves- 
tigations reveal  that  $80  million  of  the  funds 
already  appropriated  by  Congress  cannot  be 
accounted  for,  cannot  be  traced  to  the  Con- 
tras Serious  allegations  have  been  raised  that 
a  significant  portion  of  Amencan  tax  dollars 
was  diverted  to  officers  of  the  Honduran 
Armed  Forces,  arms  brokers,  and  non-Central 
American  suppliers. 

Senous  allegations  concerning  administra- 
tion attempts  to  skirt  congressional  restric- 
tions such  as  the  Boland  amendment,  as  well 
as  reported  involvement  by  administration  offi- 
cials in  private  fundraislng  for  the  Contras. 
have  been  made 

Understandably,  the  latest  revelations  of  the 
Iran-Contra  affair  have  further  eroded  public 
support  for  aid  to  the  Contras.  Despite  years 
of  actively  wooing  the  American  people.  Presi- 
dent Reagan  has  been  unable  to  win  popular 
support  for  his  Central  American  policy.  This 
lack  of  support  is  confirmed  by  the  latest 
Washington  Post  opinion  poll,  taken  in  Janu- 
ary 1 987.  The  poll  revealed  that  70  percent  of 
Amencans  oppose  U.S.  military  aid  to  the 
Contras,  and  that  77  percent  of  Americans 
oppose  U.S.  involvement  in  trying  to  over- 
throw the  Nicaraguan  Government. 

Cleariy,  the  American  people  question  the 
wisdom  of  continued  US  involvement  in  the 
Contra  struggle— a  struggle  which  has  to  date 
failed.  The  future  does  not  look  bnghter.  Re- 
cently, the  United  Nicaraguan  Opposition  lost 
two  ol  Its  three  leaders.  Adolfo  Calero  and 
Arturo  Cruz.  In  fact,  when  he  resigned  this 
past  Monday.  Mr.  Cruz  said  that  he  felt  it  was 
impossible  to  turn  the  rebels  Into  a  popular, 
democratic  resistance  movement.  "I  feel  tre- 
mendously frustrated  because  we  Nicara- 
guans  are  going  in  circles,"  he  told  the  New 
York  Times 

House  Joint  Resolution  175  will  force  us  to 
take  a  long  look  at  our  past  involvement  with 
the  Contras  and  the  wisdom  of  our  objectives 
It  imposes  a  moratorium  on  further  Contra  aid 
pending  a  full  accounting  by  the  administration 
of  "missing  funds,"  including  profits  from  arms 
sales  to  Iran,  $27  million  In  humanitarian  aid 
appropriated  by  Congress  in  fiscal  year  1985, 
and  any  funds  from  private  sources  or  foreign 
governments. 


It  IS  not  unreasonable  for  American  taxpay- 
ers—who are  already  supporting  a  $221  billion 
deficit— to  expect  a  complete  accountir^  of 
the  expenditures  of  their  hard-earr>ed  dollars. 
It  IS  not  unreasonable  for  the  Amencan  put>lic 
to  question  the  wisdom  of  a  foreign  policy  tfiat 
has  utterly  failed,  year  after  year,  to  achieve 
Its  stated  ob)ectives.  It  is  not  unreasonable  for 
the  Amencan  people  to  questkin  tfie  prudence 
of  pursuing  a  foreign  policy  that  lacks  iUe  pop- 
ular support  of  the  public  It  is  not  unreason- 
able for  the  American  people  to  exf)ect  expla- 
nations from  administration  officials  who  alleg- 
edly mishandled  $80  million  of  ttieir  taw  dol- 
lars. 

If  anything  has  been  learned  from  the  bitter 
lessons  of  Vietnam  and  Watergate,  we  cannot 
fail  to  remember  that  a  foreign  policy  that 
lacks  popular  support  of  the  people  at  home 
IS  doomed,  and  an  administration  that  fails  to 
obey  the  rule  of  law  must  ultimately  be  field 
accountable  This  loint  resolution  gives  us  a 
chance  to  take  a  second  look,  reconsider  our 
involvement  before  our  entanglements  in  Cen- 
tral Amenca  become  even  greater.  This  is  tfie 
proverbial  second  chance  that  we  sadly  did 
not  allow  ourselves  in  the  case  of  Vietnam 
Let  us  take  it  now  before  it's  too  late,  so  that 
our  grandchildren  will  not  speak  of  Nicaragua 
the  way  we  speak  of  Vietnam — with  bitterness 
and  regret 

Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  yield  such  time  as  he  may 
consume  to  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan [Mr.  WoLPE]. 

Mr.  WOLPE.  Mr.  speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  joint  resolution. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  nse  today  in  strong  support 
ol  the  moratonum  on  any  further  aid  to  the 
Contras  until  the  administration  accounts  for 
the  more  than  S80  million  in  government,  pri- 
vate and  foreign  moneys  sent  to  the  Contras 
for  unexplained  purposes.  Certainly  the  public 
deserves  a  full  accounting  before  any  more 
taxpayer  funds  go  to  the  Contra  forces. 

The  problems  with  our  current  Central 
America  policy,  however,  extend  beyond  alle- 
gations of  Contra  corruption  and  missing  ap- 
propriated tax  dollars  In  recent  months;  each 
day  has  brought  disturbing  revelations  of  U.S. 
officials  involved  in  what  can  only  be  termed 
illegal  acts  of  folly  Indeed,  reflecting  on  the 
last  7  years  of  U.S.  involvement  in  Nicaragua, 
it  IS  Barbara  Tuchman's  t>ook,  entitled  "The 
March  of  Folly "  that  comes  to  mind.  In  \\,  the 
pnze  winning  historian  descnbes  and  traces 
through  history  the  tendency  of  all  govern- 
ments to  make  mistakes;  to  pursue  those  mis- 
takes relentlessly;  and  to  disguise  those  mis- 
takes as  sound  policy  Tuchman  writes,  "A 
phenomenon  noticable  throughout  history  re- 
gardless of  place  or  period  is  the  pursuit  by 
governments  of  policies  contrary  to  their  own 
interests  "  She  discusses  a  range  of  disas- 
trous initiatives  from  the  fall  of  Troy  to  the 
Vietnam  War.  In  these  cases,  and  others, 
"Persistence  In  error  is  the  problem.  Yet  to 
recognize  error,  to  alter  course  is  the  most  re- 
pugnant option  to  government,"  she  con- 
cludes. 

In  the  case  of  U.S.  policy  in  Nicaragua,  the 
time  has  come  to  take  Ms.  Tuchman's  advice, 
recognize  our  error  and  alter  our  course.  The 
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proposed  moratorium  on  Contra  aid  is  the  first 
MMfitial  step  in  that  process. 

Our  current  policy  is  fotty  tiecause  it  ad- 
varKes  miMafy  solutions  to  what  are  in  fact 
asaentiaay  political  problems. 

Our  current  policy  is  folly  t>ecause  it  associ- 
ates the  United  States  with  former  military 
commanders  in  Somoza's  National  Guard" 
and  other  reactionary  forces  in  the  region. 

Our  current  policy  is  folly  tiecause  it  has 
wasted  more  than  a  billion  taxpayer  dollars 
over  4  years  on  ttie  direct  or  indirect  support 
of  rebel  forces  which  to  tfus  day  control  no 
territory  and  have  little  popular  support  in 
Nicaragua. 

Our  current  policy  is  folly  because  it  places 
us  in  opposition  to  our  democratic  allies  in  the 
region,  including  Mexico.  Colombia,  Panama, 
Venezuela,  Argentina,  Brazil,  Peru  and  Uru- 
guay, as  well  as  our  European  allies,  none  of 
wttom  support  our  Central  American  policy. 

Our  current  policy  is  folly  t>ecause  it  violates 
every  tenet  of  intematioruil  law  and  has  forced 
us  to  disregard  Vne  World  Court  as  well  as 
binding  treaty  commitments  which  prohibit  us 
from  intervening  in  ttie  internal  affairs  of  other 
nations. 

Our  current  policy  is  folly  because  It  so 
wtiolly  lacks  American  popular  support  that  it 
has  tiad  to  t>e  conducted  in  an  illegal,  covert 
fashion — wtiich  has  only  served  to  feed  wide- 
spread public  cynicism  about  the  integrity  of 
our  democratic  political  processes. 

Most  ironically,  our  current  policy  is  folly  be- 
cause, though  it  seeks  to  prevent  the  spread 
of  communism,  it  actually  weakens  democratic 
forces  wittvn  Nk:aragua  and  plays  directly  Into 
the  harxJs  of  ttie  Soviets  and  our  other  adver- 
saries ttirougtiout  Central  America. 

Ttie  Iran-Contra  Affair  stands  as  the  culmi- 
nation of  our  march  of  folly  in  Central  Amer- 
Ka.  It  represents  a  complete  distortion  of  the 
principles  of  democracy  and  freedom  that 
have  made  America  great  and  ought  to  be  the 
centerstone  of  effective  American  foreign 
policy.  Far  from  setting  an  example  for  those 
around  us,  we  tiave  been  caught  in  the  act  of 
twisting  our  own  laws  and  Constitution  in  the 
interests  of  a  tragk^ally  flawed  policy. 

The  silver  lining  of  the  Contragate  cloud  Is 
that  ttie  arrogance  and  atxjses  of  power  that 
tiave  been  exposed  may  finally  bring  home 
ttie  absurdity  of  this  policy  and  allow  us  to 
abandon  our  march  of  folly  to  pursue  a  new 
direction.  Perhaps  ttie  most  recent  escapades 
of  OIlie  and  his  cohorts  will  be  the  last.  The 
moratorium  before  us  today  offers  us  that  op- 
portunity to  start  anew.  Let  us  not  squander  It! 

A  new  approach  to  Central  American  policy 
must  recognize  ttiat  American  interests  can 
best  tie  protected  by  an  understanding  of 
Central  American  politk:al  sensitiilities.  It  must 
also  avoid  the  ideok)gical  thinking  that  has  so 
often  produced  foreign  policies  wholly  de- 
tached from  ttie  real  world — foreign  policies 
ttiat  are  inconsistent  with  both  American 
vakies  and  American  national  interests. 

Because  we  Americans  know  so  little  of  the 
nations  of  the  Third  Worid— the  natksns  of 
Africa,  Asia,  and  Latin  America— we  tend  to 
respond  to  kieotogical  labels  we  think  we  un- 
derstand, txjt  wtiKh  often  tiave  a  very  differ- 
ent meaning  from  ttiat  which  we  ascribe  to 
them.  If  a  regime  or  dissklent  group  declares 
itsetf  to  be  "anti-communist,"  we  assume  it  is 


en  "our  skle"  and,  like  Pavlov's  dog,  we  re- 
spond to  the  stimulus  and  throw  American  tax 
dollars  Its  way — no  matter  how  repressive  and 
undemocratic  such  a  regime  or  group  may  be. 
That  is  the  history  of  American  involvement  in 
tie  Philippines,  in  Iran,  In  Cuba,  and  In  Nicara- 
gua. Marcos,  the  Shah,  Batista,  and  Somoza 
were  all  the  "anti-communist"  beneficiaries  of 
American  largesse,  notwithstanding  the  t)rutal- 
ity  and  Injustice  of  their  regimes.  In  every  in- 
stance, we  have  paid  dearly  for  our  accommo- 
dation to  tyranny.  We  have  paid  through  the 
revolutions,  instability,  and  anti-Americanism 
that  have  been  the  consistent  legacy  of  this 
ideological  myopia. 

Make  no  mistake  atwut  It.  That  same 
myopia  Is  at  work  In  the  administration's 
Contra  Initiative.  Contrary  to  the  repeated 
Claims  of  the  President,  the  Contras  are  any- 
thing but  a  homogeneous,  ideologically  com- 
mitted democratic  reslstence,  and  the  repeat- 
ed use  of  anti-Communist  slogans  and  labels 
cannot  transform  this  reality.  Certainly  there 
are  some  NIcaraguans  genuinely  committed  to 
democratic  values  who  have  felt  betrayed  by 
the  Sandinistas  and  who  are  now  part  of  the 
Contra  forces.  But  the  fact  remains  that  the 
majority  of  the  key  military  leaders  of  the  Con- 
tras come  from  the  despised  national  guard 
that  was  known  for  widespread  brutality  under 
the  repressive  Somoza  dictatorship. 

The  announcement  earlier  \\)\s  week  of  the 
resignation  from  the  Contra  leadership  of  one 
of  the  most  democratically  Inclined  of  that 
number,  Arturo  Cruz,  confirms  the  complete 
unwillingness  of  the  Contras  to  institute  the 
democratic  reforms  that  have  so  often  been 
promised  In  the  past  to  Congress  on  the  eve 
of  Contra  aid  votes.  The  New  '/ork  Times  re- 
ports that: 

Cruz  resigned  because  he  found  it  impossi- 
ble to  carry  out  the  fundamental  reorgani- 
mtion  that  he  believes  is  necessary  to  turn 
the  Nicaraguan  rebels  into  a  popular  resist- 
ance movement.  ...  He  did  not  see  the  po- 
litical will  among  the  rebels  to  make  major 
clianges. 

Citing  the  "hegemonlstic  tendencies"  that 
dominate  the  Contras  and  the  "clique  that 
perpetuates  attitudes  of  Intolerance  and  exclu- 
sion" for  other  viewpoints,  Cruz  stated  that 
"There  has  been  time  to  make  changes  and 
that  time  is  over" 

The  people  who  are  bringing  us  the  Contras 
today  are  the  very  same  folks  who  brought  us 
Ferdinand  Marcos— both  packaged  and  sold 
under  the  same  deceptive  label.  To  continue 
our  support  for  the  Contras,  as  we  did  for 
Marcos  long  after  it  was  clear  that  his  was  a 
corrupt  and  doomed  regime,  opposed  to  ev- 
erything that  our  country  stands  for.  Is  folly — 
pure  and  simple. 

Our  commitment  to  ideology  has  not  only 
blinded  us  to  the  facts  of  the  current  situation, 
but  has  clouded  our  understanding  of  history 
as  well.  Few  Americans,  for  example,  know 
that  our  Contra  initiative  is  only  the  latest  of  a 
long  series  of  military  interventions  In  Nicara- 
gua, In  Guatemala,  and  elsewhere  In  the 
region.  Tragically,  in  each  of  these  cases,  our 
intervention  produced  neither  lasting  peace 
nor  greater  democracy,  but  only  served  to 
align  us  with  those  seeking  to  maintain  an 
unjust  and  repressive  status  quo. 


We  have  not  learned  and  have  not  under- 
stood the  lessons  of  our  past  follies  largely 
becaiee  kJeologk:al  thinking  is  immune  to  re- 
ality tasting.  The  kleologue  has  an  infinite  ca- 
pacity to  bend  the  facts  to  fit  his  fixed  worid 
view.  Sometimes  this  distortion  is  unintentkjn- 
al;  at  other  times.  Intentional  deception  is  justi- 
fied by  an  ideological  sense  of  mission,  as  we 
have  $een  in  the  unfolding  of  the  Iran-Contra 
affair.  Again,  however,  the  present  folly  has 
been  sadly  preceded  by  a  long  history  of  de- 
ception and  blatant  disregard  for  constitutk}nal 
process.  First  there  was  the  Washington  Post 
expose  of  the  fabrications  contained  in  the 
white  paper  released  by  Secretary  of  State  Al- 
exander Haig  6  years  ago,  purporting  to  link 
the  urrest  and  vkjience  in  Central  America  ex- 
clusively to  Cuban  and  Soviet  activities  in  the 
regioa  This  was  followed  by  the  shock  of  the 
House  and  Senate  Intelligence  Committees 
who  thought  they  had  authorized  a  small 
effort  to  assist  roughly  500  Contras  in  the 
interdiction  of  arms  flowing  from  Nicaragua  to 
El  Salvador,  and  then  discovered  that  the  CIA 
had  actually  undertaken  a  far  more  massive 
effort  to  arm  and  support  a  combat  force  of 
more  than  12,000.  Then  Members  of  Con- 
gress had  to  uncover  through  on-site  inspec- 
tion what  our  military  had  undertaken  in  Hon- 
duras, finding  to  their  surprise  that  the  United 
States  was  In  the  process  of  establishing  a 
permanent  military  presence  in  that  country. 
Then  Came  the  series  of  alarming  revelations 
concerning  CIA  operations  including  the 
mining  of  Nicaraguan  harbors — an  act  so 
overtly  Illegal  and  Indefensible  that  the  admin- 
istration refused  to  accept  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Wprid  Court  when  Nicaragua  took  its  com- 
plaint to  that  respected  body.  Finally,  we 
cannol  forget  the  horrifying  CIA  manual,  which 
offered  explicit  instructions  for  "neutralizing" 
Sandinista  officials  and  "creating  martyrs"  for 
the  Contra  cause. 

These  deceptions,  distortions,  outright  lies 
and  gross  illegalities  are  the  current  legacy  of 
our  march  of  folly  In  Central  America.  They 
remain  a  graphic  demonstration  of  a  failed  for- 
eign policy.  If  we  are  to  seize  the  opportunity 
for  ctienge  that  lies  before  us,  we  must  first 
understand  that  in  Central  America,  as  around 
the  world,  when  we  assume  that  people  are 
unable  to  make  their  own  political  choices,  we 
reduce  them  to  mere  pawns  in  our  struggle 
with  the  Soviet  Union  and  create  the  very  dis- 
tance and  alienation  we  seek  to  prevent.  We 
do  ourselves  and  these  countries  a  great  dis- 
service when  we  underestimate  the  power  of 
nationalism  and  the  desire  for  independence 
from  all  outside  domination  and  interference. 
This  failure  in  our  foreign  policy  has  created 
disaster  time  and  time  again  in  our  history. 

Thefe  is  a  better  way.  We  must  begin  today 
to  recognize  that  if  we  are  to  prevent  the 
spread  of  communism  in  this  regksn,  then  we 
must  demonstrate  by  concrete  actions  our  re- 
spect for  national  sovereignty,  and  our  superi- 
or abiity  to  help  solve  the  region's  economic, 
political,  and  social  problems  within  a  demo- 
cratic framework.  For  these  are  political,  not 
military  problems  and  they  require  political  not 
military  solutions. 

As  Americans,  our  greatest  strength  lies  in 
our  revolutionary  heritage  and  our  proud  advo- 
cacy t\  the  right  of  all  people  to  be  free  and 


self-determining.  This  tradition  cannot  be 
shared  with  our  neighbors  to  the  south  by 
means  of  guns  and  mercenaries.  Over  the 
years,  our  Government  has  lost  sight  of  this 
important  fact  and  with  it,  our  ability  to  com- 
mand respect  throughout  Central  America.  In 
the  foreslghtful  words  of  John  F.  Kennedy: 

If  the  title  deeds  of  history  applied,  it  is 
we.  the  American  people  who  should  be 
marching  at  the  head  of  this  worldwide  rev- 
olution. .  .  .  For  whenever  a  local  patriot 
emerges  in  Asia,  the  Middle  East.  Africa,  or 
Latin  America  to  give  form  and  focus  to  the 
forces  of  ferment,  he  most  often  quotes  the 
great  watchwords  we  once  proclaimed  to  the 
world:  the  watchwords  of  personal  and  na- 
tional liberty,  of  the  natural  equality  of  all 
souls,  of  the  dignity  of  labor,  of  economic 
development  broadly  shared.  Yet.  we  have 
allowed  the  Communists  to  evict  us  from 
our  rightful  estate  at  the  head  of  this  world- 
wide revolution.  We  have  been  made  to 
appear  as  defenders  of  the  status  quo. 

It  is  time  for  America  to  reclaim  its  heritage 
by  ending  once  and  for  all  our  military  Inter- 
vention In  Central  America,  and  supporting  In- 
stead a  redirection  of  our  policy  that  will  make 
use  of  the  significant  economic  and  political 
power  at  our  disposal,  and  that  will  work  in 
concert  with  the  Contradora  nations  to 
produce  a  lasting,  negotiated  settlement  for 
this  troubled  region.  The  moratorium  before  us 
today  is  a  first  important  step  toward  that  new 
policy.  Passage  of  this  proposal  will  allow  us, 
for  the  first  time  In  many  years,  to  send  a 
clear  message  of  support  for  our  allies'  efforts 
to  produce  a  lasting  peace. 

If  we  are  truly  to  create  a  new  policy  In 
Central  America,  however,  we  must  t>e  pre- 
pared to  move  beyond  this  proposal,  to 
become  actively  Involved  In  peace  negotia- 
tions and  to  limit  our  military  Interventions  in 
the  region.  Costa  Rican  President  Anas' 
peace  plan,  which  calls  tor  a  dialog  between 
the  Sandinistas  and  their  internal  opposition, 
reduced  military  strength  In  the  region,  free 
elections,  greater  civil  and  human  rights  In 
Central  America,  and  withdrawal  of  foreign 
military  aid  to  the  region,  offers  us  an  excel- 
lent opportunity  to  work  cooperatively  with  our 
neighbors  to  the  south  to  rebuild  our  peace- 
keeping efforts  in  Central  America. 

We  will  also  want  to  reassess  the  aid  we 
provide  to  the  region,  which  has  become 
heavily  weighted  toward  military  support  in 
recent  years.  Strengthening  our  economic  aid 
for  the  region  will  not  only  improve  our  ties 
there,  but  it  will  improve  our  own  economy  as 
well.  Economic  development  in  the  Third 
Worid  creates  markets  for  American  goods; 
military  aid  does  not.  Estimates  of  the  impact 
of  the  1981  and  1982  Latin  American  reces- 
sions on  the  United  States  economy  Indicate 
that  up  to  500,000  man-years  of  United  States 
employment  was  lost  as  a  result  of  lost  Latin 
American  buying  power  during  those  years. 

We  cannot  and  should  not  take  the  sub- 
stantial economic  and  political  burdens  of 
Central  America  on  our  own  shoulders.  We 
can,  however,  use  our  considerable  economic 
resources  in  much  more  intelligent  ways.  We 
can  encourage  dialog  and  trade  and  develop- 
ment in  the  Western  Hemisphere  as  a  means 
for  strengthening  our  alliances  and  our  indus- 
trial competitive  base  here  at  home.  It  is  by 
trading  in  Central  America's  harbors,  and  not 


by  mining  them  that  we  truly  serve  America's 
interests. 

Finally,  we  can  complement  our  political 
and  economic  cooperation  with  Central  Amer- 
ica by  expanding  cultural  and  technological 
ties  in  the  region.  The  people  of  Central 
America  are  young.  Today,  It  is  Cubans  who 
offer  teachers  and  doctors  to  train  the  NIcara- 
guans. Tomorrow,  we  can  make  our  own  in- 
vestments In  the  Intellectual  development  of 
the  region's  future  leaders. 

Today  we  are  confronted  with  a  failed  policy 
and  also  a  new  opportunity.  We  have  the  op- 
portunity to  learn  the  lessons  of  our  past,  and 
create  a  new  policy,  one  that  Is  inspired  by 
the  principles  of  our  forefathers  but  grounded 
in  the  hard  realities  of  our  time.  A  policy  that 
our  own  pieople  can  support,  and  that  our 
allies  can  respect  A  policy  that  will  bnng  the 
nations  of  our  hemisphere  together  to  protect 
the  security  and  the  sovereignty  of  us  all. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  urge  support  for  the  Contra 
aid  moratorium. 

Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  yield  2V2  minutes  to  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague,  ttie  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  McHugh] 

Mr.  McHUGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
issue  this  afternoon  is  not  whether 
one  party  or  the  other  wants  to  turn 
over  Central  America  to  the  Soviet 
Union.  Clearly  no  one  wants  that.  It  is 
not  whether  one  party  or  the  other 
endorses  the  Sandinista  government. 
Neither  party  does.  It  is  not  whether 
the  United  States  has  significant  and 
legitimate  interests  in  Central  Amer- 
ica. We  do. 

The  issue  today  is  what  policy  will 
most  effectively  carry  out  and  serve 
the  interests  of  the  United  States.  To 
have  an  effective  policy,  to  have  one 
which  is  sustainable  over  a  period  of 
time,  requires  broad  public  under- 
standing and  bipartisan  support.  That 
is  the  nature  of  democracy. 

I  believe  that  we  have  broad  under- 
standing and  bipartisan  support  for  a 
policy  that  helps  governments  in  Cen- 
tral America  that  are  truly  committed 
to  human  rights,  to  democracy,  and  to 
equitable  economic  growth, 
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I  believe  we  have  a  policy  which  can 
be  supported  on  a  bipartisan  basis 
which  supports  a  negotiated  process 
such  as  the  Arias  plan.  Our  party  has 
supported  with  our  votes  and  our 
voices  that  kind  of  policy.  It  has  broad 
public  understanding  and  support. 

Where  bipartisanship  and  public 
support  has  broken  down  consistently 
is  over  the  issue  of  aid  to  the  Contras. 
It  is  a  polarizing  issue.  It  has  deeply 
divided  our  people  at  home,  it  has  di- 
vided this  Congress,  it  has  divided  our 
friends  in  Latin  America,  it  has  divid- 
ed our  allies  in  Western  EuroE>e.  So 
long  as  that  element  of  policy  is  cen- 
tral to  the  United  States,  we  will  have 
a  policy  which  is  not  clear,  which  is 
not  coherent,  which  is  not  effective, 
and  which  is  not  sustainable  over  a 
period  of  time. 


And  it  is  for  that  reason,  most  im- 
portantly, that  aid  to  the  Contras 
should  be  terminated.  The  vehicle 
before  us  today  will  not  only  require 
an  accounting,  but  will  delay  that  aid 
to  the  Contras  until  a  more  coherent 
policy  can  be  devised. 

We  have  no  illusions  that  if  a  major- 
ity of  the  House  supports  this  resolu- 
tion, and  if  the  other  body  supports  a 
similar  resolution  of  disapproval  that 
the  aid  will  be  cut  off.  The  $40  million 
will  proceed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  a  majority  of  this 
House  and  a  majority  of  the  other 
body  votes  to  disapprove  aid  to  the 
Contras  or  to  impose  this  moratorium, 
the  significance  is  not  that  the  $40 
million  will  not  flow.  We  all  realize 
that.  The  significance  is  that  it  will 
send  to  the  administration  a  signal 
that  the  probability  is  that  aid  to  the 
Contras  will  not  flow  after  this  fiscal 
year. 

I  urge  the  administration  in  that 
case  to  work  with  the  Congress  in  put- 
ting together  a  constructive  policy  of 
transition.  We  do  have  a  responsibility 
to  our  friends  in  the  region.  We  do 
have  a  responsibility  to  the  families 
whom  we  have  been  supporting,  and  it 
is  critically  important  that  we  work  to- 
gether if,  indeed,  this  is  going  to  result 
in  a  termination  of  aid  to  the  Contras 
so  that  we  do  not  find  ourselves  on  Oc- 
tober 1  with  no  policy  whatsoever. 

In  that  context,  I  urge  the  Members 
to  support  this  resolution. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  [Mr.  Skelton]. 

Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  lis- 
tening to  the  debate  today  I  wonder 
where  our  sense  of  history  is.  I  also 
wonder  about  the  understanding  of 
the  facts  that  we  have  before  us. 
Maybe  we  cannot  see  the  facts  t>ecause 
of  the  haze  that  is  around  us.  We 
should  not  let  some  stupidity  of  a 
White  House  staff  obscure  the  true 
facts  and  issues  before  us  today. 

Everyone  in  this  Chamber,  Mr. 
Speaker,  is  entitled  to  his  or  her  own 
opinion,  but  everyone  is  not  entitled  to 
his  or  her  own  set  of  facts. 

A  friend  of  mine  speaking  for  the 
resolution  a  few  moments  ago  said 
that  he  spoke  and  stood  for  justice 
and  democracy,  but  saying  so  does  not 
make  it  so.  Who  can  disagree  that  jus- 
tice is  on  the  side  that  stands  for  free- 
dom of  religion  and  against  the  Sandi- 
nista government  that  exiles  religious 
leaders?  Who  can  disagree  that  justice 
is  on  the  side  that  fights  against  the 
suppression  of  the  press  and  for  the 
reopening  of  free  radio  and  free  news- 
papers? Justice  is  on  the  side  that 
stands  up  against  commimism  and  its 
influence  and  for  the  reopening  of 
freedoms.  Democracy  is  on  the  side 
that  allows  free  elections  and  against 
those  who  would  run  a  country  by  to- 
talitarian dominance.  Democracy  is  on 
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I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote    "yes" 

nn  tVip  mnrnt.nriiim 


whether  we  will  keep  our  commitment 
t.o  n«»onlp  whQ.se  lives  deoend  UDon  it. 


Washington  [Mr.  Foley]  is  recognized 
for  2V2  minut.e,s. 
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the  side  of  the  free  democracies  sur- 
rounding Nicaragua  who  are  beginning 
to  blossom  there  in  Central  America. 

This  resolution  before  us  has  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  cut  and  run  measure.  It 
is  a  thinly  disguised  attempt  to  stop 
all  funding  to  the  Nicaraguan  resist- 
ance and  to  renege  on  policies  and 
cunmitments  which  were  approved  on 
a  bipartisan  basis  here  in  Congress  less 
than  6  months  ago. 

Mr.  ^;>eaker,  we  need  as  a  nation 
and  we  need  as  a  Congress  to  stay  con- 
sistent. No  national  strategy  can  be 
underwritten  by  material  aid  and 
training  meted  out  in  highly  condi- 
tioned spurts,  accompanied  by  repeat- 
ed challenges  to  fundamental  policy, 
subjected  to  frequent  cliff-hanging 
votes  here  in  Congress,  predicated  on 
wholly  unrealistic  demands  for 
progress. 

I  believe  that  Members  of  Congress 
ought  to  vote  conscious  of  the  fact 
that  some  10.000  Nicaraguans  are  now 
engaged  in  a  civil  war  against  a  Marx- 
ist-Leninist government  there  commit- 
ted, largely  at  our  instance,  to  a  life 
and  death  struggle  to  win  freedom  for 
their  countrymen. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  extremes  have  set 
the  tone  for  the  debate.  But  if  we  alter 
our  course,  neither  American  political 
party  will  escape  censure  in  the  histor- 
ical accounting  which  is  due  to  come. 
We  cannot  treat  this  issue  lilce  a  yoyo. 
We  must  by  all  means  continue  the 
funding  and  use  this  time  wisely  to  de- 
velop an  avowedly  bipartisan  policy 
that  takes  into  account  the  views  of 
our  neighbors  to  the  south.  There  is  a 
moral  issue  here.  People  are  dying  and 
we  owe  them  as  well  as  ourselves  an 
honest  effort  to  reach  a  peace  settle- 
ment. This  is  for  our  own  good.  It  is 
for  our  own  national  interest  and  it  is 
for  the  good  of  our  hemisphere. 

Cutting  off  aid  ends  the  chances  for 
a  negotiated  peace  in  Central  America. 

Continued  aid  for  the  Nicaraguan 
democratic  resistance  is  a  small  price 
to  pay  for  preserving  the  gains  real- 
ized in  recent  years. 

I  believe.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  denying 
that  aid  would  jeopardize  all  that  has 
been  achieved  there  for  democracy  in 
recent  years.  We  must  continue  the 
course.  We  must  defeat  this  measure. 

Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  myself  4  ^k  minutes. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan.  I  yield  to 
my  friend,  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Hughes]. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
support  of  House  Joint  Resolution 
175. 

Today  I  intend  to  vote  with  my  colleagues  in 
the  House  o(  Representatives  to  withhold  $40 
million  in  aid  to  ttie  Contras  seeking  to  topple 
ttie  Sandinista  government  of  Nicaragua, 
pending  an  accounting  of  funds  previously  ap- 
prorprialed  by  the  Congress. 


The  web  of  overt  and  covert  United  States 
aid  grows  more  tangled  by  the  day.  Almost 
$17  million  of  the  $27  million  appropriated  for 
humanitarian  aid  in  fiscal  year  1985  is  not  yet 
accounted  for.  According  to  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office,  millions  of  dollars  ended  up 
wth  Honduran  military  leaders,  price-gouging 
businessmen,  and  off-shore  bank  accounts. 

The  Tower  Commission  report  tells  us  that 
over  $20  million  In  profits  from  the  sale  of 
arms  to  Iran  cannot  be  accounted  for,  and 
Secretary  of  State  Shult2  has  admitted  that 
the  State  Department  does  not  know  what 
wis  done  with  the  $10  million  deposited  in  a 
Swiss  bank  account  by  the  Sultan  of  Brunei  at 
the  request  of  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
Abrams.  Additionally,  tens  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars were  provided  to  the  Contras  through  a 
private  network  run  out  of  the  White  House 
basement.  No  accounting  has  ever  been 
made  of  these  funds. 

The  American  people  can  not  be  expected 
to  throw  good  money  after  bad  in  order  to 
continue  this  administration's  failed  policies  in 
Nicaragua.  They,  through  their  elected  repre- 
sentatives, demand  the  same  financial  ac- 
countability in  the  Contra  aid  program  that 
ttiey  expect  In  any  other  program  funded  with 
their  tax  dollars. 

The  administration  makes  no  tenable  case 
thst  irreparable  harm  will  result  to  the  goal  of 
peace  in  Central  America  from  a  proper  ac- 
cauntir>g  of  the  funds  already  given  to  the 
Contras.  The  administration  holds  within  its 
grasp  the  key  to  future  funding  of  the  Contras; 
a  proper  accounting  would  trigger  the  release 
of  the  $40  million,  and  might  begin  to  restore 
the  credibility  of  the  Contra  leadership  in  the 
eyes  of  the  American  people.  That  can  be 
done  immediately  to  free  up  those  funds. 

My  serious  reservations  concerning  the  pro- 
priety of  the  administration's  Nicaragua  poli- 
cies have  only  fcieen  magnified  by  the  revela- 
tions concerning  the  missing  money.  I  urge 
tfiis  administration,  with  or  without  the  impetus 
of  legislation,  to  make  a  full  accounting  of  the 
Contra  funds  as  a  positive  first  step  In  refor- 
mtlating  a  more  realistic  approach  to  the 
problems  lacing  our  hemisphere. 

Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  think  if  we  are  to  be  realis- 
tic today  and  to  be  honest  with  our- 
selves we  have  to  acknowledge  that 
this  piece  of  legislation  has  little 
chance  of  becoming  law.  If  it  passes 
the  other  body,  and  I  hope  it  will,  the 
President  will  surely  veto  it. 

The  Contras  received  during  the  last 
5  months  $40  million.  They  have  re- 
ceived $20  million  6  weeks  ago,  and 
they  will  undoubtedly  receive  this  ad- 
ditional $40  million  today. 
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The  war  will  go  on,  and  people  will 
die. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  imperative, 
though,  nevertheless,  for  this  Con- 
gress to  face  this  issue  I  think  head  on 
today.  The  American  people  are  look- 
ing for  leadership. 

Over  the  past  few  years,  more  and 
more  questions  have  been  raised  about 
the  Contra  aid  program,  today  the 
Oontras  face  an  avalanche  of  allega- 


tions->and  you  have  heard  them  all 
here  today,  and  you  have  heard  them 
all  over  the  last  few  weeks  and  the  last 
few  months.  The  trial  of  corruption 
and  deceit  runs  from  bank  accounts  in 
Miami  the  Bahamas.  Switzerland,  to 
shady  arms  merchants  all  the  way  to 
Iran  and  back,  to  the  basement  of  the 
White  House.  This  is  truly  a  policy 
that  has  run  amok. 

Evepy  time  Congress  has  tried  to 
place  reasonable  restraints  on  the 
policy^to  call  for  an  end  to  human 
rights  abuses,  to  encourage  negotia- 
tions, to  require  an  accounting  of  the 
funds-^the  administration  has  blindly 
ignored  them. 

If  the  program  could  not  be  run 
openly,  then  the  administration  would 
run  it  in  secret.  If  funds  could  not  be 
obtained  from  Congress,  then  the  ad- 
ministration would  turn  to  a  network 
of  privateers,  arms  merchants,  and 
mercenaries. 

The  moratorium  we  propose  today  is 
an  effort  to  restore  accountability  to 
the  Ctontra  aid  program.  Before  we 
send  another  dime  to  the  Contras.  we 
must  know  where  the  previous  funds 
have  gone.  And  we  must  know  who  in 
our  Government  was  involved  in  ille- 
gal efforts  to  obtain  funds  for  the 
Contrss. 

I  hope  for  many  Members  of  this 
body,  today's  vote  will  be  a  bridge  to 
moving  away  from  a  failed  policy.  I 
note  in  todays  press  that  leaders  on 
the  minority  side  of  the  aisle  acknowl- 
edge that  the  days  of  the  Contra  aid 
program  are  numbered. 

I  hope  after  today  that  we  on  this 
side,  all  of  us  and  you,  and  I  sincerely 
mean  this,  can  begin  to  work  together. 
We  have  so  much  that  we  agree  upon. 
We  agree  that  the  time  for  negotia- 
tions is  ripe.  That  the  proposal  of  the 
Costa  Rican  President  Arias  is  real 
and  should  receive  the  full  backing  of 
the  United  States. 

We  agree  that  we  must  move  for- 
ward on  a  plan  of  aid  for  the  democra- 
cies in  the  region,  which  we  will  prob- 
ably do  in  the  next  few  weeks.  Let  us 
pledge  to  work  together  to  put  this 
failed  policy  behind  us. 

This  policy  has  almost  ruined  this 
Presidency.  The  determination  to 
carry  on  the  Contra  war  despite  the 
overwhelming  opposition  of  the  Amer- 
ican people,  has  led  this  administra- 
tion to  set  up  a  secret  government,  a 
private  foreign  policy.  The  drive  to 
wage  this  war  has  led  the  administra- 
tion to  bypass  our  system  of  checks 
and  balances,  to  ignore  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  and,  to  sub- 
vert the  law  of  the  land— to  cast  aside 
our  own  democratic  principles  in  a 
misguided  effort  to  install  them  else- 
where. 

Let  us  send  a  signal  today,  that  we 
are  not  afraid  to  stand  up  for  our 
democratic  institutions  at  home  as 
well  as  abroad. 


I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  "yes" 
on  the  moratorium. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  yield  myself  the  remainder 
of  our  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  ladies  and  gentleman, 
in  the  last  couple  of  months,  acting  on 
promises  from  us,  from  all  of  us,  from 
the  President  and  from  both  Houses 
of  Congress,  with  bipartisan  majori- 
ties, more  than  12,000  young  Nicara- 
guans, finally  given  help,  finally  given 
ammunition  and  supplies,  have  moved 
back  into  their  own  country.  Walking 
for  weeks,  chopping  their  way  through 
jungles,  climbing  mountains,  to  get 
back  to  their  own  land  and  to  fight  to 
make  it  free. 

These  are  the  weapons  and  the  sup- 
plies that  we  promised  them  as  recent- 
ly as  last  October:  and  it  will  be  on  our 
consciences  if  we  leave  these  young 
men  and  women  in  those  jungles  at 
the  mercy  of  their  enemies  and  cut  off 
the  weapons  and  ammunition  we 
promised  them,  and  any  young  Nicara- 
guan who  died  fighting  for  his  free- 
dom because  we  did  not  send  the  bul- 
lets we  promised  will  die  cursing  every 
man  and  woman  in  this  Congress. 

Nobody,  nobody,  whether  they  are 
for  Contra  aid  or  against  it  believes 
that  this  is  a  vote  on  accountability. 
Nobody  believes  that  this  is  a  vote  on 
accountability,  and  we  are  not  going  to 
let  you  hide  behind  that. 

The  law  that  provided  the  $60  mil- 
lion in  aid  that  we  have  already  sent 
to  the  Contras.  as  a  result  of  last 
year's  vote,  already  provides  for  strict 
accountability.  You  can  go  to  the  In- 
telligence Committee  today  and  find 
out  what  happened  to  every  penny  of 
that  $60  million.  This  money  is  appro- 
priated under  accounting  procedures 
far  more  strict  than  any  that  we  use  in 
any  foreign  aid  program,  for  any  coun- 
try anywhere  in  the  world. 

We  iinow  how  many  rounds  of  am- 
munition were  bought  and  who  they 
were  issued  to  and  where  that  soldier 
is  today.  We  know  how  many  pairs  of 
socks  we  bought,  and  we  know  who  is 
wearing  them. 

Now,  I  do  not  know  what  happened 
to  every  penny  that  was  appropriated 
by  the  Continental  Congress;  I  do  not 
know  what  happened  to  every  franc 
that  was  sent  to  us  by  the  French,  and 
I  do  not  know  what  happened  to  every 
penny  we  have  ever  given  to  Israel,  or 
every  penny  we  have  given  to  Egypt, 
or  every  penny  we  have  given  to  buy 
food  stamps  or  to  pay  for  the  heating 
bills  for  the  poor,  but  we  do  know 
what  happened  to  every  penny  of  the 
$60  million  that  has  been  spent  so  far 
under  this  legislation 

This  is  not  about  accountability;  it  is 
about  cowardice,  and  the  cowards  are 
not  in  Nicaragua— those  are  the  brav- 
est young  men  and  women  you  will 
ever  see.  The  cowards  are  here  in  Con- 
gress, who  are  afraid  to  allow  a 
straight  up  or  down,  yes  or  no  vote  on 


whether  we  will  keep  our  commitment 
to  people  whose  lives  depend  upon  it. 

Well,  whether  the  leadership  wants 
an  honest  vote  or  not,  we  are  going  to 
have  one,  because  not  one  man  or 
woman  in  Nicaragua  and  not  one  man 
or  woman  in  this  country  believes  this 
is  just  a  vote  on  bookkeeping  proce- 
dures. They  know  what  happens  to 
young  people  behind  enemy  lines 
when  the  supplies  are  cut  off. 

Is  this  us  doing  this?  This  country 
was  born  on  the  barricades.  This  coun- 
try was  born  of  farmers  and  trades- 
men and  teenagers  and  even  officers 
from  King  George's  army,  who  took 
up  weapons  to  fight  a  guerrilla  war  for 
the  right  to  be  free;  and  King  George 
did  not  close  the  newspapers  and  exile 
the  priests. 

Have  we  changed  that  much?  We. 
who  chaired  the  fight  for  freedom  in 
Prance  and  Mexico,  is  the  dream  of 
the  men  who  died  at  the  Alamo  just  a 
clich6  from  an  old  John  Wayne 
movie?  Are  we  still  the  men  and 
women  who  were  willing  to  die  on  the 
barricades  for  our  own  freedom? 

What  more  do  you  want?  If  you  are 
not  moved  by  workers  and  peasants 
fighting  for  their  freedom,  what  do 
you  need? 

D  1820 

How  many  Cuban  solidiers  and  Rus- 
sians in  Nicaragua  do  you  need?  How 
much  evidence  of  the  Sandinistas' 
training  and  arming  the  guerrillas  who 
are  fighting  to  overthrow  the  demo- 
cratic governments  of  Central  America 
do  you  need?  How  many  visits  by  the 
Russians  to  Managua?  How  many 
more  visits  by  Ortega  to  Moscow?  How 
much  more?  Let  me  tell  you  one  thing 
what  you  are  doing,  if  you  walk  away 
from  this  one:  President  Arias  of  Costa 
Rica  has  put  forth  a  peace  proposal. 
Cut  off  the  Contras  today  and  you  cut 
off  the  pressure  to  bring  the  Sandinis- 
tas to  the  bargaining  table.  Cut  off  the 
aid  to  the  Contras  now  and  you  trap 
young  Nicaraguans  behind  the  Sandi- 
nista lines  without  support.  What  hap- 
pens if  we  cut  off  the  aid  to  the  Con- 
tras now?  Jose  Azcona,  the  President 
of  Honduras,  Nicaragua's  neighbor, 
told  us  what  would  happen.  He  said, 
and  I  quote:  "You  have  to  support  the 
Contras  unless  you  are  prepared  to  see 
all  of  Central  America  go  to  hell." 

This  is  not  a  decision  on  bookkeep- 
ing, this  is  a  decision  on  keeping  our 
commitment.  This  is  a  matter  of 
honor,  and  if  they  have  the  courage  to 
fight  and  die  for  their  country,  we 
ought  to  have  the  honor  to  keep  our 
commitment  to  them. 

Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  yield  the  balance  of  my 
time  to  the  distinguished  majority 
leader,  the  gentleman  from  Washing- 
ton [Mr.  Foley]. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  temjjore.  (Mr. 
Gray  of  Illinois).  The  gentleman  from 


Washington  [Mr.  Foley]  is  recognized 
for  2'/2  minutes. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  clear 
this  money  is  going  to  flow.  We  all 
know  there  is  no  question  about  $40 
million  more  going  to  the  Contras. 
Right  or  wrong,  for  good  or  ill,  they 
will  have  it;  and  the  responsibility  for 
how  they  use  it  will  be  on  their  shoul- 
ders and  on  the  shoulders  of  those 
who  have  supported  it  in  the  past. 
There  is  another  i.'isue  here. 

The  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  says 
this  is  not  a  matter  of  accounting.  Yet 
do  the  American  people  not  have  a 
right  to  know  how  this  program  has 
been  financed?  We  are  told  that  there 
is  a  splendid  record  of  compliance.  If 
that  is  so,  wonderful.  The  President  of 
the  United  States  can  certify  that  to- 
morrow, and  the  provisions  of  this  res- 
olution will  go  forward  with  a  fixed 
time  limit  for  bringing  a  vote  to  this 
floor.  That  would  be  within  180  days 
at  the  most,  is  not  set  at  a  definite  180 
day. 

The  procedures  go  into  effect  as 
soon  as  the  President  makes  his  certi- 
fication. If  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa is  so  confident  that  we  know  ev- 
erything in  the  way  of  expenditures 
by  the  Contras,  then  there  is  no  prob- 
lem with  bringing  this  matter  forth. 
But  does  he  know  what  happened  to 
the  $27  million  in  humanitarian  aid? 
Does  he  know  what  happened  to  the 
funds  that  were  solicited  from  the 
Sultan  of  Brunei  and  Lord  knows  how- 
many  other  sources?  Does  he  know 
what  happened  to  the  funds  once  they 
were  obtained  or  how  they  were  re- 
ceived? 

The  Contras  say  they  did  not  receive 
them. 

There  is  only  one  agency  or  depart- 
ment of  this  Government  that  has  the 
facts,  and  that  is  the  executive  branch. 
If  it  is  in  possession  of  this  informa- 
tion, I  call  on  the  President  to  make  it 
available  to  us.  We  have  a  right  to  it; 
the  American  people  have  a  right  to  it. 
We  have  heard  a  great  deal  of  facile 
talk  today  about  turning  over  Nicara- 
gua to  the  Soviets. 

The  gentlemen  in  the  well  know 
when  they  come  forward  with  that  ar- 
gument that  if  our  two  parties  are 
united  on  one  issue  in  this  House,  it  is 
that  we  will  not  permit  offensive 
weapons  which  threaten  the  United 
States  or  any  other  nation  to  be 
brought  in  by  the  Soviet  Union.  The 
Soviets  and  the  Nicaraguans  know 
that  too.  It  is  a  poor,  limp  excuse  in 
support  of  an  effort  and  group  that 
has  failed  to  materialize  any  political 
unity  in  its  own  ranks,  that  has  led  in 
recent  weeks  to  the  resignation  of  Mr. 
Calero,  to  the  resignation  of  its  most 
respected  member.  Mr.  Cruz,  who  has 
indicated  in  his  public  statements  that 
he  does  not  believe  reform  can  be 
brought  about  in  the  civilian  com- 
mand of  the  Contras. 
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(6)  Apfkals  oh  procedural  RnLiNGs.— Ap-       The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
peals  from  the  decisions  of  the  Chair  relat-     out  objection,  the  previous  question  is 


Smith  (lA) 
Smith.  Robert 


Synar 
Taulce 


Walfren 
Watkiiu 
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In  voting  for  a  montorium,  what 
you  are  suMMrtlns  is  simply  that  we 
find  out  what  has  happened  to  this 
money.  If  the  infonnaUon  is  available, 
the  moratorium  will  not  delay  a  fur- 
ther vote.  Recognizing  that  this  is 
largely  a  symbolic  vote,  it  is  impor- 
tant. I  think,  that  Members  say  what 
they  think  should  happen  in  the 
future.  If  you  are  willing  to  give  con- 
tinued unquestioning  support  with 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  more 
deq>ite  a  record  of  political  collapse  as 
well  as  military  inadequacy  and  incom- 
petence, then  vote  against  the  morato- 
rium. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  you  demand 
s(»nething  better  in  our  policy  and  call 
upon  this  Government  to  reach  out 
for  a  bipartisan  alternative,  one  that 
brings  Americans  of  all  parties  and  po- 
sitions together  behind  the  peace  ini- 
tiatives of  President  Arias,  behind  the 
Contadora  efforts,  and  in  behalf  of 
peace  and  security  in  Central  America, 
then  vote  for  this  moratorium.  This  is 
your  opportunity.  I  hope  you  will  seize 
it. 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  All 
time  for  general  debate  has  expired. 

The  text  of  the  joint  resolution  is  as 
follows: 

H.J.  Res.  175 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
reMentatives  of  the  United  Slates  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled, 

8IMTION  I.  MORvXTDKIIM  ON  AltDITIONAI.  .\S.XIST- 
A.ME  KOK  TIIK  M(  AK ACI  AN  ItKMO 
('il.4TI<'  KK-SI.STANO:  INTII,  I'KKN  HH  S 
A.S8ISTA\CK  AC«OlNTKI»  KOK. 

<a)  Moratorium  or  Assistance.— Until— 

(1)  the  President  has  provided  to  the  Con- 
gress, pursuant  to  section  2.  an  accounting 
for  all  the  assistance  for  the  Nicaraguan 
democratic  resistance  described  in  subsec- 
tion (b),  and 

(2)  the  Congress  has  determined,  by  enact- 
ment of  a  joint  resolution  in  accordance 
with  section  3,  that  the  President  has  fully 
and  adequately  accounted  for  that  assist- 
ance, 

the  funds  described  in  subsection  (c)  may 
not  tte  obligated  or  expended  for  assistance 
for  the  Nicaraguan  deomocratic  resistance 
and  the  restrictions  in  section  211(b)  of  the 
Act  described  in  subsection  (c)  shall  contin- 
ue to  apply  to  funds  previously  made  avail- 
able under  section  206  of  that  Act.  notwith- 
standing section  211(e)  of  that  Act. 

(b>  Previous  Assistance  Subject  to  Ac- 
COUNTIHG.— The  assistance  for  the  Nicara 
guan  democratic  resistance  which  must  be 
accounted  for  pursuant  to  this  joint  resolu- 
tion is  the  following: 

(1)  Any  proceeds  from  the  sales  to  Iran  of 
military  equipment  provided  by  the  United 
States  Government,  any  proceeds  from  the 
sales  to  Iran  of  military  equipment  with  the 
approval  or  luiowledge  of  the  United  States 
CJovemment,  and  any  other  funds  which 
became  available  in  conjunction  with  those 
sales,  that  were  made  available  for  assist- 
ance for  the  Nicaraguan  democratic  resist- 
ance (regardless  of  whether  the  assistance 
was  received  by  the  resistance). 

(2)  The  $27,000,000  that  was  appropriated 
for  "humanitarian  assistance"  for  the  Nica- 
raguan democratic  resistance  by  the  Supple- 
mental Appropriations  Act,  1985. 


<3)  Any  assistance  (including  funds,  goods, 
and  services)  for  the  Nicaraguan  democratic 
resistance  (regardless  of  whether  the  assist- 
aace  was  received  by  the  resistance)  that 
was  made  available  by  any  person  or  foreign 
government  if  the  furnishing  of  that  assist- 
ance was  encouraged  by  any  contact  with 
that  person  or  government  by  any  officer  or 
employee  of  the  United  States  Government 
or  with  any  other  individual  acting  on 
behalf  of  or  with  the  encouragement  of  the 
United  States  Government  (or  any  officer 
or  employee  of  the  Government). 

<c)  Funds  Subject  to  Moratorium.— The 
funds  to  be  withheld  from  obligation  and 
expenditure  pursuant  to  this  joint  resolu- 
tion are  the  $40,000,000  which  are  subject  to 
the  last  clause  of  section  206(b)  and  to  sec- 
tion 211(e)  of  the  Act  making  appropria- 
tions for  military  construction  for  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30.  1987.  and  for  other 
purposes  (as  contained  in  section  lOl(k)  of 
the  joint  resolution  making  continuing  ap- 
propriations for  the  fiscal  year  1987,  and  for 
other  purposes  (House  Joint  Resolution  738: 
Public  Laws  99-500  and  99-591)). 
.sue.  i.  Acciii  NTiN(;  hv  tiik  I'kksidknt. 

Not  later  than  180  days  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  joint  resolution,  the 
President  shall  submit,  to  Permanent  Select 
Committee  on  Intelligence  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  to  the  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Intelligence  of  the  Senate,  an  ac- 
counting for  all  of  the  assistance  described 
in  section  Kb).  This  accounting  shall  specify 
each  source  of  assistance,  the  amount  of  as- 
sistance obtained  from  that  source,  the  in- 
tended use  of  the  assistance,  and  how  and 
by  whom  the  assistance  was  administered, 
shall  include  a  detailed  description  of  the 
assistance  actually  provided,  and  shall  speci- 
fy whether  the  assistance  was  received  by 
the  Nicaraguan  democratic  resistance,  and 
if  it  was  not.  what  happened  to  the  assist- 
ance. 
sK( .  a.  (■i»n(;kkssh>nai.  kkmku  ok  i'kksidknts 

A((  Ol  NTIN(;    AMI   AtTION   ON  JOINT 
KKSOI.l  TION. 

(a)  Review  by  Intelligence  Commit- 
TgEs.- The  Permanent  Select  Committee  on 
Intelligence  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  Select  Committee  on  Intelli- 
gence of  the  Senate  shall  each  review  the 
accounting  submitted  by  the  President  pur- 
suant to  section  2.  Based  on  that  review,  the 
Committees  shall  each  report  to  their  re- 
spective House  a  joint  resolution  with  an  ap- 
propriate recommendation  in  accordance 
with  this  section.  The  report  accompanying 
that  joint  resolution  shall  provide  an  un- 
classified summary  and  analysis  of  the  ac- 
counting submitted  by  the  President.  In  ad- 
dition, each  such  committee  shall  make 
available  for  inspection  by  any  Member  of 
its  respective  House  such  information  in  its 
possession  as  the  committee  determines  is 
relevant  in  assessing  the  adequacy  of  that 
accounting. 

(b)  Definition  of  Joint  Resolution.— For 
the  purpose  of  this  section  and  section  1(a). 
llie  term  "joint  resolution"  means  only  a 
joint  resolution  introduced  after  the  date  on 
which  the  accounting  submitted  by  the 
President  pursuant  to  section  2  is  received 
by  Congress,  the  matter  after  the  resolving 
clause  of  which  is  as  follows:  "That  the  Con- 
gress finds  that  the  President  has  provided 
a  full  and  adequate  accounting  for  previous 
assistance  for  the  Nicaraguan  democratic  re- 
sistance and,  therefore,  the  moratorium  es- 
tablished by  Public  Law  100-on  additional 
assistance  for  the  Nicaraguan  democratic  re- 
sistance is  hereby  lifted.",  with  the  public 


law  numlier  of  this  joint  resolution  inserted 
in  the  blank. 

(c)  REFERRAL  OF  RESOLUTION.— A  joint  res- 
olution  introduced  In  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives shall  be  referred  to  the  Perma- 
nent Select  Committee  on  Intelligence  and 
to  other  appropriate  committees.  A  joint 
resolution  introduced  in  the  Senate  shall  be 
referred  to  the  Select  Committee  on  Intelli- 
gence and  to  other  appropriate  committees. 

(d)  COMMITTEE  Action.— A  joint  resolution 
shall  be  reported  (favorably,  unfavorably,  or 
without  recommendation)  by  the  appropri- 
ate committees  not  later  than  15  calendar 
days  after  the  resolution  is  introduced.  If  all 
the  committees  to  which  a  joint  resolution 
is  referred  have  not  reported  such  resolu- 
tion (or  an  identical  resolution)  at  the  end 
of  15  calendar  days  after  its  introduction, 
the  cornmittees  shall  be  discharged  from 
further  consideration  of  such  resolution  and 
such  resolution  shall  be  placed  on  the  ap- 
propriate calendar  of  the  House  involved. 

(e)  FI.OOR  Consideration.— 

(1)  Motion  to  consider.— When  all  com- 
mittees to  which  a  joint  resolution  is  re- 
ferred have  reported  a  joint  resolution,  or 
have  been  discharged  (under  subsection  (d)) 
from  further  consideration  of  a  joint  resolu- 
tion, it  shall  be  in  order— 

(A)  ait  any  time  thereafter  for  the  chair- 
man of  an  appropriate  committee  (or  his 
designee),  or 

(B)  at  any  time  after  the  end  of  15  calen- 
dar days  after  the  date  of  such  reporting  or 
discharge  (as  the  case  may  be)  for  any 
Membar  of  the  respective  House. 

to  mo\*  to  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
the  reEOlution  (even  though  a  previous 
motion  to  the  same  effect  has  been  dis- 
agreed to).  Such  motion  may  be  made  in  the 
Senate  notwithstanding  any  rule  or  prece- 
dent of  the  Senate,  including  Rule  22.  All 
points  of  order  against  the  joint  resolution 
(and  against  consideration  of  the  resolution) 
are  waived.  The  motion  is  highly  privileged 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  and  is  privi- 
leged in  the  Senate  and  is  not  debatable. 
The  motion  is  not  subject  to  amendment,  or 
to  a  motion  to  postpone,  or  to  a  motion  to 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  other  busi- 
ness. A  motion  to  reconsider  the  vote  by 
which  the  motion  is  agreed  to  or  disagreed 
to  shall  not  be  in  order.  If  a  motion  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  the  resolution 
is  agreed  to.  the  resolution  shall  remain  the 
unfini^ed  business  of  the  respective  House 
until  disposed  of. 

(2)  Debate.— Debate  on  the  joint  resolu- 
tion, and  on  all  debatable  motions  and  ap- 
peals it)  connection  therewith,  shall  be  lim- 
ited to  not  more  than  ten  hours,  which  shall 
be  divided  equally  between  those  favoring 
and  those  opposing  the  resolution.  A  motion 
further  to  limit  debate  is  in  order  and  not 
debatable. 

(3)  Limitations  on  motions.— A  motion  to 
postpone,  to  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
other  business,  or  to  recommit  the  joint  res- 
olution is  not  in  order.  A  motion  to  reconsid- 
er the  vote  by  which  the  resolution  is 
agreed  to  or  disagreed  to  is  not  in  order. 

(4)  Resolution  not  amendable.— An 
amendment  to  the  joint  resolution  is  not  in 
order. 

(5)  FllNAL  passage.— Immediately  following 
the  conclusion  of  the  debate  on  a  joint  reso- 
lution, and  a  single  quorum  call  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  debate  if  requested  in  accord- 
ance with  the  rules  of  the  appropriate 
House,  the  vote  on  final  passage  of  the  reso- 
lution shall  occur. 


(6)  Apfkals  or  procedural  ruliiigs.— Ap- 
peals from  the  decisions  of  the  Chair  relat- 
ing to  the  application  of  the  rules  of  the 
Senate  or  the  House  of  Representatives,  as 
the  case  may  be,  to  the  procedure  relating 
to  a  joint  resolution  shall  be  decided  with- 
out debate. 

(f)  Senate  Action  on  House  Resolu- 
tion.— 

(1)  If  house  acts  riRST.- If,  before  the 
passage  by  the  Senate  of  a  joint  resolution 
of  the  Senate,  the  Senate  receives  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  a  joint  resolution, 
then  the  following  procedures  shall  apply: 

(A)  The  resolution  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives shall  not  be  referred  to  a  commit- 
tee. 

(B)  With  respect  to  a  joint  resolution  of 
the  Senate— 

(i)  the  procedure  in  the  Senate  shall  be 
the  same  as  if  no  resolution  had  been  re- 
ceived from  the  House:  but 

(ii)  the  vote  on  final  passage  shall  be  on 
the  resolution  of  the  House. 

(C)  Upon  disposition  of  the  resolution  re- 
ceived from  the  House,  it  shall  no  longer  be 
in  order  to  consider  the  resolution  originat- 
ed in  the  Senate. 

(2)  If  senate  acts  first.— If  the  Senate  re- 
ceives from  the  House  of  Representatives  a 
joint  resolution  after  the  Senate  has  dis- 
posed of  a  Senate  originated  resolution,  the 
action  of  the  Senate  with  regard  to  the  dis- 
position of  the  Senate  originated  resolution 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  the  action  of  the 
Senate  with  regard  to  the  House  originated 
resolution. 

(g)  Rulemaking  Powers.— This  section  is 
enacted  by  the  Congress— 

(1)  as  an  exercise  of  the  rulemaking  power 
of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives, 
respectively,  and  as  such  it  is  deemed  a  part 
of  the  rules  of  each  House,  respectively,  but 
applicable  only  with  respect  to  the  proce- 
dure to  be  followed  in  that  House  in  the 
case  of  a  joint  resolution,  and  it  supercedes 
other  rules  only  to  the  extent  that  it  is  in- 
consistent with  such  rules;  and 

(2)  with  full  recognition  of  the  constitu- 
tional right  of  either  House  to  change  its 
rules  (so  far  as  they  relate  to  the  procedure 
of  that  House)  at  any  time,  in  the  same 
manner  and  to  the  same  extent  as  in  the 
case  of  any  other  rule  of  that  House. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  I»ursu- 
ant  to  House  Resolution  116,  the  pre- 
vious question  is  ordered  on  the  joint 
resolution. 

The  question  is  on  the  engrossment 
and  third  reading  of  the  joint  resolu- 
tion. 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to 
be  engrossed  and  read  a  third  time, 
and  was  read  the  third  time. 

MOTION  TO  recommit  OFFERED  BY  MR. 
EDWARDS  OF  OKLAHOMA 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  offer  a  motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  the 
gentleman  opposed  to  the  joint  resolu- 
tion? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Oklahoma.  I  am 
very  much  opposed  to  the  joint  resolu- 
tion, Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  report  the  motion  to  recom- 
mit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Edwards  of  Oldahoma  moves  to  re- 
commit House  Joint  Resolution  175  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  previous  question  is 
ordered  on  the  motion  to  recommit. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKEIR  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  motion  to  recommit  was  reject- 
ed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  passage  of  the  joint  res- 
olution. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaiker  pro  tempore  aimounced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  demand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  230,  noes 
196,  not  voting  7,  as  follows: 


Ackerman 

Akaka 

Alexander 

Anderson 

Andrews 

Annunzio 

Anthony 

Applegate 

Aspin 

Atkins 

AuCoin 

Bates 

Beilenson 

Berman 

Bilbray 

Boehlert 

Boggs 

Boland 

Boner  (TN) 

Bonior  (MI) 

Bonker 

Borski 

Bosco 

Boucher 

Boxer 

Brennan 

Brooks 

Brown  (CA) 

Bruce 

Bryant 

Bustamanle 

Campbell 

Cardin 

Carper 

Carr 

Chapman 

Clarke 

Clay 

Coelho 

Coleman  (TX) 

Collins 

Conte 

Conyers 

Cooper 

Coyne 

Crockett 

de  la  Garza 

DePazio 

Dellums 

Derrick 

Dicks 

Dingell 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

Dorgan  (ND) 

Downey 

Durbin 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

Early 

Eckart 

Edwards  (CA) 

English 

Espy 

Evans 


[Roll  No.  30] 

AYES— 230 

Fazio 

Peighan 

Flake 

Florio 

Foglietta 

Foley 

Ford  (MI) 

Ford  (TN) 

Frank 

Frost 

Garcia 

Gaydos 

Gejdenson 

Gephardt 

Glickman 

Gonzalez 

Goodling 

Gordon 

Gray  (ID 

Gray  (PA) 

Green 

Guarini 

Hall  (OH) 

Hamilton 

Hawkins 

Hayes  (ID 

Hayes  (LA) 

Hefner 

Henry 

Hertel 

H(x;hbrueckner 

Horton 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Hughes 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 

Johnson  (SD) 

Jones  (NO 

Jones  <TN) 

Jontz 

Kanjorski 

Kaptur 

Kastenmeier 

Kennedy 

Kennelly 

Kildee 

Kleczka 

Kolter 

Kostmayer 

LaPalce 

Lancaster 

Lantos 

Leach  (lA) 

Lehman  (CA) 

Lehman  (PL) 

Leland 

Levin  (MI) 

Levine  iCA) 

Lewis  (GA) 

Ughtfoot 

Lowry  (WA) 

Luken.  Thomas 

MacKay 


Manton 

Markey 

Martinez 

Matsui 

Mavroules 

Mazzoli 

McCloskey 

McCurdy 

McGrath 

McHugh 

McKinney 

McMillen  (MD) 

Mfume 

Mica 

Miller  (CA) 

Minela 

Moakley 

Mollohan 

Moody 

Morella 

Morrison  (CT) 

Mrazek 

Murphy 

Nagle 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nowak 

Oakar 

Oberslar 

Obey 

Olin 

Owens  (NY) 

Owens  (UT) 

Panetta 

Patterson 

Pease 

Penny 

Perkins 

Pickett 

Pickle 

Price  (ID 

Price  (NO 

Pursell 

Rahall 

Range  I 

Richardson 

Ridge 

Rodino 

Roe 

Rose 

RoGtenkowski 

Roybal 

Russo 

Sabo 

Savage 

Sawyer 

Scheuer 

Schneider 

Schroeder 

Schumer 

Sharp 

Sikorski 

Skaggs 

Slatury 

Slaughter  (NY) 


Smith  (lA) 

Synar 

Walcren 

Smith.  Robert 

Tauke 

Watkins 

(OR) 

Torres 

Waxman 

Solarz 

Torricelli 

Weiss 

Spratt 

Towns 

Wheat 

St  Germain 

Traflcant 

Whltten 

Staggers 

Traxler 

Williams 

Stall  ings 

Udall 

Wise 

Stark 

Valentine 

Wolpe 

Stokes 

Vento 

Wyden 

Studds 

Visclosky 

Yates 

Swift 

Volkmer 
NOES-196 

Yatron 

Archer 

Grandy 

Parris 

Armey 

Gregg 

Pashayan 

Badham 

Gunderson 

Pepper 

Baker 

Hall  (TX) 

Petri 

Ballenger 

Hammerschmidt  Quillen 

Barnard 

Hansen 

Ravenel 

Bartlett 

Harris 

Ray 

Barton 

Hastert 

Regula 

Bateman 

Hatcher 

Rhodes 

Bennett 

Hefley 

Rinaldo 

Bentley 

Herger 

Ritter 

Bereuter 

Hiler 

Roberts 

Bevill 

Holloway 

Robinson 

Biaggi 

Hopkins 

Roemer 

Bilirakis 

Houghton 

Rogers 

Bliley 

Huckaby 

Roth 

Boulter 

Hunter 

Roukema 

Broomfield 

Hutto 

Rowland  (CT) 

Brown  (CO) 

Hyde 

Rowland  (OA) 

Buechner 

Inhofe 

Saiki 

Bunning 

Ireland 

Sax  ton 

Burton 

Jenkins 

Schaefer 

Byron 

Johnson  (CT) 

Schuette 

Callahan 

Kasich 

Schulze 

Chandler 

Kemp 

Sensenbrenner 

Chappell 

Kolbe 

Shaw 

Cheney 

Konnyu 

Shumway 

Clinger 

Kyi 

Shuster 

Coats 

Lagomarsino 

Sisisky 

Coble 

Latta 

Skeen 

Coleman  (MO) 

Leath  (TX) 

Skelton 

Com  best 

Lent 

Slaughter  (VA) 

Coughlin 

Lewis  (CA) 

Smith  (PL) 

Courier 

Lewis  (PL) 

Smith  (NE) 

Craig 

Livingston 

Smith  (NJ) 

Crane 

Lott 

Smith  (TX) 

Daniel 

Lowery  (CA) 

Smith.  Robert 

Dannemeyer 

Lujan 

(NH) 

Darden 

Lukens.  Donald 

Snowe 

I>aub 

Lungren 

Solomon 

Davis  (ID 

Mack 

Spence 

Davis  (MI) 

Madigan 

Stangeland 

DeLay 

Marlenee 

Slenholm 

DeWine 

Martin  (ID 

Stratton 

Dickinson 

Martin  (NY) 

Stump 

DioGuardi 

McCandless 

Sundquist 

Doman  (CA) 

McCollum 

Sweeney 

Dowdy 

McDade 

Swindall 

Dreier 

McEwen 

Tallon 

Duncan 

McMillan  (NO 

Tauzin 

Dyson 

Meyers 

Taylor 

Edwards  (OK) 

Michel 

Thomas  (CA) 

Emerson 

Miller  (OH) 

Thomas  (GA) 

Erdreich 

Miller  (WA) 

Upton 

Pascell 

Molinari 

Vander  Jagt 

Fawell 

Montgomery 

Vucanovjch 

Fields 

Moorhead 

Walker 

Pish 

Morrison  (WA) 

Weber 

Flippo 

Murtha 

Weldon 

Gallegly 

Myers 

Whittaker 

Galio 

Nelson 

Wilson 

Gekas 

Nichols 

Wolf 

Gibt>ons 

Nielson 

Wortley 

Oilman 

Ortiz 

Wylie 

Gingrich 

Ox  ley 

Young (PL) 

Gradison 

Packard 

Frenzel 

Grant 

Lipinski 


NOT  VOTING-7 

Lloyd  Young  (AK) 

Porter 

Smith.  Denny 
(OR) 


D  1850 

So  the  joint  resolution  was  passed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


RJAfi 
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REPORT  ON  HOUSE  RESOLU- 
TION 108.  PROVIDING  FOR  EX- 
PENSES OF  INVESTIGATIONS 
AND  STUDIES  BY  STANDING 
AND  SELECT  COMMITTEES  IN 
THE  1ST  SESSION  OF  THE 
lOOTH  CONGRESS 

Mr.  GAYD08.  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  submitted  a 
privQeced  report  (Rept.  No.  100-23)  on 
the  resolution  (H.  Res.  108)  providing 
•mounts  from  the  contingent  fund  of 
the  House  for  the  expenses  of  investi- 
j»»i«»i«  uKl  studies  by  standing  and 
select  committees  of  the  House  in  the 
lot  session  of  the  100th  Congress, 
which  wms  referred  to  the  House  Cal- 
mdar  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


cry  and  complete  rehabilitation.  Why 
has  our  Nation  made  cancer  research  a 
medical  priority  if  we  deny  those  bene- 
fitting from  the  research— namely 
cancer  survivors— fair  and  equal  treat- 
ment in  the  workplace. 

My  bill  would  provide  equal  protec- 
tion under  the  law  for  persons  with  a 
cancer  history.  It  is  long  overdue. 


REMOVAL  OF  NAME  OF  MEMBER 
AS  C08P0NS0R  OF  H.R.  200 

Mr.  KOLTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  my  name 
removed asa cosponsor  of  H.R.  200. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE 
SPEAKER  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  announces  that  he  will  enter- 
tain 1-mlnute  speeches  postponed  ear- 
lier today  at  this  time. 


PROTECTING  CANCER  SURVI- 
VORS PROM  DISCRIMINATION 
IN  THE  WORKPLACE 

(Mi.  BIAGGI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
have  introduced  legislation  on  behalf 
of  a  very  special  constituency— our  Na- 
tion's more  than  5  million  cancer  sur- 
vivors. 

My  bill  will  make  it  imlawful  for 
cancer  survivors  to  suffer  from  indig- 
nities in  the  wortcplace  ranging  from 
Job  denial  to  wage  reduction  to  lost 
promotions  and  even  outright  dismis- 
saL 

Under  my  legislation,  a  person  would 
have  the  right  to  bring  civil  action 
against  an  employer  for  these  unlaw- 
ful employment  practices. 

Cancer  survivors  have  endured  so 
much,  triimiphed  over  many  obstacles, 
yet  continue  to  be  victimized  and  stig- 
mat^ied  in  oiur  Nation's  workplace.  It 
is  time  we  provide  these  "courageous 
conquerors"  fair  and  equal  treatment 
in  the  workplace— and  equal  protec- 
tion under  the  law. 

It  is  my  hope  that  this  bill  will  in- 
crease public  awareness  and  under- 
standing of  cancer,  and  ultimately,  the 
employabillty  of  cancer  survivors. 

After  all.  why  have  we  spent  an  as- 
tronomical siun  of  money  on  cancer 
research,  which  is  finally  paying  off,  if 
our  society  does  not  permit  full  recov- 


THE  TAX  OP  THE  MONTH  CLUB 

(Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker,  many  of  our  colleagues  have 
heard  about  the  Book  of  the  Month 
Club,  some  perhaps,  have  even  partici- 
pated in  the  Record  of  the  Month 
Club.  But,  of  late,  I  must  confess  I  am 
a  bit  surprised  at  the  Speaker's  new 
Tax  of  the  Month  Club.  This  new  Tax 
Of  the  Month  Club  is  an  interesting 
Idea.  Last  month,  the  Democratic  lead- 
ership proposed  a  new  increased  tax 
on  income. 

This  month,  the  new  tax  is  a  half 
percent  levy  on  security  transactions. 
It  is  a  unique  tax  because  it  would 
drive  the  bulk  of  the  securities  trading 
Industry  in  this  coimtry  overseas. 
There  would  be  little  revenue  gained 
In  the  Treasury,  and  it  would  only  suc- 
ceed in  losing  jobs  for  America. 

One  can  only  wonder  what  the 
Speaker  will  propose  next  for  the  new 
Tax  of  the  Month.  We  can  only  hope 
that  like  the  Book  of  the  Month  Club, 
the  Speaker's  new  Tax  of  the  Month 
Club  will  allow  us  30  days  to  return  a 
defective  tax  and  let  us  get  our  money 
back. 

Mr.  WALKER  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  Speaker,  would  not  that  securi- 
ties tax  also  be  a  major  tax  on  all  the 
pension  funds  in  the  country  so  that 
we  are  really  doing  with  that  kind  of 
taxation  Is  undermining  the  entire 
pension  fimd  capacity  of  the  people  in 
the  country? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado.  Every 
worker  in  America  will  help  pay  that 
tax  but  the  fact  is  they  will  not  pay  it 
because  the  securities  transactions  will 
take  place  in  Tokyo  or  Toronto,  and 
what  is  forgotten  in  this  land  of  eco- 
nomic illiteracy  is  that  we  are  in  a 
world  market  and  you  cannot  make 
this  country  noncompetitive. 


restore  our  Nation's  vanishing  coastal 
wetlitnds.  These  areas,  once  viewed  as 
wastelands,  have  come  to  be  recog- 
nized as  some  of  our  most  valuable 
lands:  valuable  not  only  to  coastal 
States  but  to  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 

Almost  all  of  the  species  important 
for  Commercial  fishing  spend  some 
portion  of  their  life  cycles  in  wetlands 
or  in  estuaries.  In  addition,  wetlands 
provide  habitat  for  many  species  of 
wildlife,  and  waterfowl.  Scientists  esti- 
mate that  the  value  of  the  many  envi- 
ronmental and  commercial  features  of 
wetlands  could  exceed  $40,000  per 
acre. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  wetlands  of  our 
Nation  are  disappearing  at  an  alarm- 
ing rate  due  to  a  combination  of  both 
man'fe  activities  and  Mother  Nature's. 
In  ms  own  State  of  Louisiana,  we  are 
losing  approximately  55  square  miles 
of  coastal  wetlands  a  year.  The  scope 
of  the  problem  demands  that  we 
muster  all  of  our  resources,  both  in 
the  coastal  States  and  in  the  Federal 
Government,  to  develop  a  solution  to 
the  ooastal  erosion  problem.  The  time 
has  long  since  passed  to  formulate  a 
comprehensive,  action  oriented,  strate- 
gy on  coastal  erosion  and  my  legisla- 
tion proposes  such  a  plan. 


TECE  CONTRA  VOTE 


THE  COASTAL  WETLANDS 
RECOVERY  ACT 

(Mr.  TAUZIN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  TAUZIN.  Mr.  Speaker  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  designed  to 


D  1900 

PROTECTING  LONG  ISLAND 

COMMUTERS 

(M^.  LENT  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
intrcKlucing  legislation  to  protect  a 
quarter  of  a  million  Long  Island  com- 
muters who  are  at  risk  of  once  again 
losiiig  transportation  because  200  ma- 
chinists are  apparently  unwilling— for 
whatever  reason— to  work  with  man- 
agement to  see  the  system  work. 
Amcng  the  victims  of  any  new  strike 
would  be  the  other  workers  who  acted 
responsibly  to  make  collective  bargain- 
ing llunction  as  it  should. 

No  one's  pay,  or  health  benefits,  or 
basic  working  conditions  are  at  issue 
hera  Instead,  minor  tangential  issues 
are  all  that  remain.  Two  hundred 
workers,  roughly  3  percent  of  the 
Long  Island  Railroad's  union  work 
force,  can  idle  over  7,000  employees, 
strand  hundreds  of  thousands  of  com- 
muters, cut  off  all  freight  service  to 
Long  Island,  and  for  what?  Two  minor 
issues.  We  simply  cannot  sifford  to 
have  the  economy  of  the  New  York 
area  disrupted  so  capriciously. 

Therefore,  I  see  no  reasonable  alter- 
native other  than  to  statutorily  imple- 
ment the  recommendations  of  the 
Concessional  Advisory  Board  created 
by  Itw  earlier  this  session. 

We  need  action  now.  It  will  take 
time  to  pass  legislation,  and  if  a  strike 
occurs,  it  will  take  2  to  3  days  to  re- 
start train  service. 


(Mr.  DORNAN  of  California  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  EKDRNAN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  about  the  only  good  thing  as 
I  can  see  it  for  freedom  in  this  hemi- 
sphere on  our  preceding  historical 
vote  is  that  the  majority  party  is  going 
to  say  the  difference  between  victory 
or  defeat,  at  least  between  a  tie,  was  17 
votes  on  the  minority  side,  the  Repub- 
lican side  of  the  aisle.  If  you  take  the 
17  votes  away  from  the  280,  it  would 
be  213.  Add  them  to  the  Republican 
coliunn  and  it  is  a  tie,  213  to  213. 

Now,  this  has  happened  so  often 
over  the  last  few  years  that  I  some- 
times think  it  is  by  design  that  the 
vote  is  held  that  close  so  that  they  can 
say  in  the  majority,  "Mr.  President, 
your  own  party  caused  your  defeat," 
and  there  is  no  arguing  with  the  arith- 
metic on  these  figures. 

So  Mr.  President,  if  you  are  still 
watching  after  the  debate,  or  your 
team  that  is  supposed  to  lobby  us  over 
here,  or  anybody  who  is  left  from  the 
Cabinet,  since  I  do  not  get  to  see  you 
that  often,  I  want  to  talk  to  you 
through  the  television. 

I  saw  you  December  16  and  I  begged 
you  to  cut  off  diplomatic  recognition 
to  Nicaragua.  If  the  charts  I  am  going 
to  show  in  my  5-minute  special  order  a 
few  minutes  from  now  are  true,  then 
you  simply  must  recognize  the  threat 
to  the  hemisphere  and  cut  off  diplo- 
matic relations. 

The  toughest  shot  they  take  at  us  on 
this  side  of  the  aisle  is  to  say  that  we 
are  funding  a  combat  army  in  the 
field,  against  a  country  with  whom  we 
have  diplomatic  relations,  and  that  is 
a  very  tough  thing  to  argue  against. 

I  told  you  that  you  would  give  the 
country  a  constitutional  lecture,  a  con- 
stitutional example  that  article  II,  sec- 
tion 2,  of  the  Constitution,  says  that 
you,  the  President,  have  the  power, 
and  I  reminded  you  that  when  you  cut 
off  trade  with  Nicaragua  there  was  no 
liberal  democratic  effort  to  restart 
trade.  That  was  your  call  under  the 
Constitution,  your  Executive  author- 
ity, and  if  you  break  off  diplomatic  re- 
lations with  Nicaragua  there  will  be  no 
move  in  this  House  or  in  the  Senate  to 
start  it  up. 

I  asked  President  Arias  what  he 
thought  about  a  move  like  that  and  he 
told  me  that  maybe  that  would  be  the 
beginning  of  getting  the  attention  of 
our  own  allies  in  Europe  and  the  rest 
of  this  hemisphere  about  the  danger 
of  this  threat  of  communism  in  a 
country  that  you  can  drive  to  in  a 
Hertz  Rent-A-Car. 

Now,  I  will  show  these  charts  in  a 
few  minutes  and  let  those  who  follow 
and  track  every  debate  in  this  House 
as  scholars  track  it  carefully,  that  this 
was  an  up  or  down  vote  on  commu- 
nism on  the  North  American  Conti- 
nent. 


EX-POSTE-FACTO  ANALYSIS  OF 
CONTRA  VOTE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  (Mr. 
Gray  of  Illinois).  Under  a  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Dorhan]  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  do  not  often  present  an  ex- 
poste-facto  analysis  of  a  key  vote,  but 
this  vote  on  whether  or  not  to  block 
the  remaining  $40  million  of  last 
year's  appropriations  to  help  the  free- 
dom fighters  in  Central  America  was  a 
strange  and  stiained  debate  on  the 
House  floor  today.  What  a  way  to 
begin  this  100th  Congress. 

Although  this  sitting  Congress  has 
not  earned  the  title  "historic,"  it  has 
already  been  referred  to  as  "historic" 
for  4  months  simply  because  this  Con- 
gress celebrates  the  200th  anniversary 
of  our  great  and  incomparable  Consti- 
tution: but  are  we  truly  going  to  earn 
the  title  "historic."  Well  we're  off  to 
an  awful  start.  The  debate  today  had  a 
strange  dispassionate  deadness  to  it, 
especially  compared  to  all  the  other 
debates  that  we  have  had  on  Contra 
aid  over  the  last  5  years. 

I  discussed  this  particular  atmos- 
phere today  with  some  senior  Mem- 
bers, senior  to  my  9  years,  and  we  felt 
that  it  was  probably  the  fact  that  it 
was  a  foregone  conclusion  that  those 
of  us  who  support  the  freedom  fight- 
ers would  lose  the  vote,  but  it  was  also 
a  foregone  conclusion  that  it  would  be 
a  close  enough  vote  that  it  would 
prove  that  the  President  will  easily  l>e 
able  to  muster  a  one-third  vote  in  this 
Chamber  or  in  the  other  body  to  over- 
ride this  moratorium  on  the  aid,  so  the 
Contras  will  get  their  remaining  $40 
million  this  year. 

But  this  vote,  particularly  because  of 
the  17  votes  against  the  freedom  fight- 
ers on  our  Republican  side  of  the  aisle 
makes  it  look  pretty  bleak  for  the 
Democratic  resistence  in  the  hills  of 
Nicaragua  and  in  the  camps  in  the  two 
adjoining  nations. 

Now,  if  you  were  a  young  16  or  17 
year  old  teenage  boy  or  girl  fighting 
with  those  Contra  forces,  what  would 
you  think  about  this  vote  tonight? 
Would  you  think  that  it  was  the  begin- 
ning of  the  end  of  your  struggle  for 
democracy?  What  would  you  think 
about  all  of  the  world  publicity  about 
the  money  donated  by  the  Sultan  of 
Brunei,  a  little  tiny  oil-rich  on  the 
northwest  coast  of  the  island  of 
Borneo,  the  money  that  came  from 
Saudi  Arabia  and  the  purported  di- 
verted funds  from  the  AyatoUah's 
arms  merchants?  Would  you  feel  that 
there  was  little  hope  of  private  money 
ever  coming  again  that  could  keep 
your  effort  alive  for  another  2  years 
until  the  next  Congress,  the  101st 
Congress  was  sworn  in? 

D  1910 

Would  you  continue  to  lay  your  life 
on  the  line  lor  freedom  while  trying  to 


figure  out  whether  the  yo-yo  votes  in 
the  UJS.  Congress  would  ever  again 
sustain  your  fight  for  democracy  in 
Central  America? 

Well,  in  one  of  the  last  speeches  on 
the  other  side  by  Mr.  Hoghxs,  a  gen- 
tleman whom  I  respect  very  much,  he 
said  that  it  was  time  for  the  adminis- 
tration to  read  the  handwriting  on  the 
wall,  to  look  beyond  the  $40  million, 
and  to  begin  to  think  about  the  transi- 
tion period,  get  that — ^the  transition. 
Does  that  soimd  like  Henry  Kissin- 
ger's ugly  phrase,  "decent  interval"? 

I  can  agree  with  Henry  Kissinger  on 
some  things— our  former  National  Se- 
curity Adviser  and  then  Secretary  of 
State  under  President  Nixon— but 
there  are  a  lot  of  things  with  which  I 
have  passionately  disagreed  with  him. 
And  the  one  thing  that  hit  me  the 
hardest  in  Henry  Kissinger's  facinat- 
Ing  career  is  that  he  has  never  denied 
that  he  made  that  remark  "decent  in- 
terval," that  lent  itself  to  the  title  of  a 
book  by  a  crushed  CIA  official  named 
Frank  Snepp,  who  watched  all  of  his 
Vietnamese  friends  and  counterparts 
left  behind  after  the  collapse  of 
Saigon  in  April  1975.  Snepp  knew  that 
most  of  them  would  be  assassinated, 
and  wrote  that  tragic  book  titled 
"Decent  Interval."  You'll  recall  that 
the  Supreme  Court  made  him  give 
away  all  his  profits,  he  did  not  seem  to 
mind,  because  his  book  served  a  higher 
purpose. 

He  wrote  his  book  to  get  the  point 
across  that  the  United  States  left 
Indochina  in  a  most  disgraceful  way. 
We  not  only  left  behind  many  of  our 
friends,  but  left  behind  lists  of  their 
names.  The  names  of  those  who  had 
worked  most  closely  with  us,  so  that 
all  the  Communist  conquerers  had  to 
do  was  to  take  up  clipboards,  attach 
our  lists  of  names  to  them,  round  up 
these  people,  and  of  course  execute 
them,  which  they  did  by  the  thou- 
sands. 

Now  Frank  Snepp  named  his  book 
"Decent  Interval"  because  of  Kissin- 
ger's ugly  remark— and  I  repeat  that 
Kissinger  has  never  denied  it  to  this 
day— that  what  the  United  States 
needed  was  a  decent  interval  between 
our  withdrawal  from  Ind(x:hina  and  its 
collapse  and  enslavement  under  com- 
munism. 

Do  I  hear  now,  with  the  use  of  the 
word  "transition,"  an  euphemism  for 
that  term  "decent  interval"  where  we 
pull  away,  and  the  Ortega  brothers 
and  the  Castro  brothers  and  their 
Communist  theoreticians,  people  like 
Minister  Tomas  Borge,  will  all  say. 
"This  is  it;  we're  safe  now.  At  least  as 
long  as  the  so-called  historic  100th 
Congress  sits,  we  do  not  have  to  worry 
about  future  supplies  coming  down 
here  to  the  resistance.  No  more  U.S. 
taxpayer  money  or  even  private 
money.  The  Sultan  of  Brunei  is  em- 
barrassed, the  sheiks  who  run  Saudi 
Arabia  are  embarrassed,  there  is  not 
going  to  be  any  more  money  coming 
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through  any  accounts  in  Switaerland 
or  anywhere  elae.  We  wiU  now  prevail 
mrtA  hring  faj  millions  more  of  Soviet 
aid  unmatched  by  the  West.  We  have 
a  decent  2-year  interval  to  lock  in  our 
Communist  state. 

Mr.  I^>eaker,  I  will  take  a  special 
order  tomorrow  night,  part  2  of  the 
ez-po8t-facto  analysis  of  this  tragic 
vote.  I  will  cover  precisely  Just  how 
much  Communist  aid  is  flowing  into 
Central  America,  the  southern  tip  of 
North  America. 

Again.  l<r.  President  I  implore  you. 
break  off  diplomatic  relations  with 
this  Communist  state.  Tou  have  been 
correct  for  years,  the  threat  to  our  se- 
curity is  serious  indeed.  Serious 
enough  to  terminate  relations  with  a 
repressive  ugly  dictatorship  that  stills 
exports  terrorism  and  communism  to 
its  neighbors. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman fnnn  California  [Mr.  Torres] 
Is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

IMr.  TORRES  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  unavoid- 
ably itoant  on  official  business  during  rollcall 
voles  ^to.  26  and  No.  26  on  Tuesday,  March 
10.  Had  I  bean  present  on  ttie  House  fkxx,  I 
would  have  voted  "yea"  on  final  passage  of 
H.R.  242,  conveyance  of  Wisconsin  Public 
Lwida,  and  "yea"  on  H.R.  240,  Santa  Fe  His- 
toric Trai  designation. 


THE  SUPERCONDUCTING  SUPER 
COLLIDER 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  Strat- 
toh]  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
convnend  Mr.  Bruce  for  calling  a  second  spe- 
dai  order  so  tfiat  more  Members  couk)  have 
the  opportunity  to  speak  out  in  favor  of  the  su- 
percoriducting  super  coiSder  [SSC].  It  is  cer- 
tainly a  sirortg  indkation  of  support  that  two 
nighls  were  needed. 

I  know  ttut  a  great  many  people  are  inter- 
ested in  ttie  SSC  for  a  great  many  reasons: 
some  parochial,  some  more  high-minded.  I 
woukl  put  myself  in  both  categories. 

On  ttw  one  hand  I  intend  to  do  all  I  can  to 
support  the  sotoctton  of  a  site  in  New  York 
Slate.  Tlvee  sites  have  already  been  tagged 
by  the  State  on  a  preliminary  basis  pending 
the  DOE  requirements  due  out  In  April.  It  is 
my  understandwig  aM  ttvee  are  eminently  suit- 
able for  the  project— not  only  in  geotogy  and 
terrain,  but  even  more  so  in  the  accessibility 
they  offer  to  major  research  lnstitutk>ns  and  to 
the  international  community. 

But  beyofxi  ttie  parochial  concerns  are  the 
untold  beneltts  to  mankirKl  from  the  basic  re- 
sswch  that  wouW  be  possible  with  the  SSC.  I 
am  no  scientist,  but  am  fascinated  by  ttie  pos- 
sMHy  of  axpendkig  our  body  of  bask:  scientif- 
ic knowledge— learning  for  its  own  sake— and 
then  ttie  endtess  applKatk>ns  to  whk:h  ttiat 
knowledge  can  be  put 


The  superconducting  super  ooMder  de- 
aarves  our  full  support  Its  importance  to  the 
United  States  in  maintaining  our  edge  In  tecti- 
notogy  and  to  ttie  worid  in  ttie  research  and 
development  it  wilt  provkie  is  paramount  I 
irge  every  Member  of  Congress  to  take  a 
closer  k)Ok  at  ttiis  sdentifk:  wonder  and  to  ap- 
prove ttie  funding  needed  to  make  it  a  reality. 


THE  SSC  WILL  RESULT  IN  SCIEN- 
TIFIC. TECHNICAL.  ECONOMIC. 
AND  CULTURAL  Bia»IEI''ri'S  FOR 
THE  UNITED  STATES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  [Bfr.  Brucb]  is  recog- 
nized for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  BRUCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  have  my  colleagues  Join  me 
Oiis  evening  in  this  second  special  order 
for  the  superconducting  super  collider, 
or  SSC. 

I  am  also  pleased  to  report  the  suc- 
oess  of  last  week's  first  special  order  for 
ttie  SSC  which  took  place  on  March  4: 
t8  Members  from  13  States  went  on 
record  at  that  time  in  support  of  the 
super  collider.  From  the  level  of  partici- 
pation in  the  March  4  special  order  and 
from  this  evening's  turnout.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  there  exists  in  Congress 
broad  bipartisan  support  for  the  SSC. 
Among  those  already  on  record  are 
Bouse  Minority  Leader  Robskt  Michkl. 
Hotise  Majority  Whip  Toirr  Coklho. 
Representative  Fazio  of  the  Budget 
and  Appropriations  Committees  and 
Congresswoman  Lnnr  Martih  of  mi- 
Bois,  Vice-President  of  the  Republican 
Conference.  And  indeed,  an  impressive 
aumber  of  Members  from  eight  States 
have  agreed  to  Join  me  in  this  evening's 
special  order.  Overall,  almost  50  Mem- 
bers from  16  States  have  agreed  to  go 
on  record  in  support  of  the  SSC. 

The  SSC  wlU  serve  as  the  principal 
research  focus  for  most  of  the  2.000 
American  high  energy  physicists  for 
decades  to  come.  Why  are  so  many  of 
these  fiercely  independent  researchers 
eager  to  put  their  scientific  eggs  into 
this  single,  albeit  huge,  basket  and  why 
Should  the  American  taxpayer  foot  the 
bill? 

Today,  physicists  are  at  a  remarkably 
broad  and  high  plateau  in  the  under- 
standing of  the  physical  world.  Discov- 
eries of  the  past  two  decades  have 
resulted  in  a  great  synthesis  known  as 
the  standard  model.  In  this  picture, 
matter  in  all  its  diverse  forms  is  com- 
posed of  Just  two  classes  of  building 
blocks  called  quarks  and  leptons.  The 
standard  model  then  describes  all  inter- 
actions of  everything  in  the  imiverse  in 
terms  of  a  few  fundamental  forces  act- 
ing among  the  quailEs  and  leptons. 

The  standard  model  may  be  the  most 
successful  theory  in  the  history  of 
physics,  but  pl^sicists  today  know  it  is 
Incomplete  and  inconsistent.  The  path 
beyond  the  standard  model  to  a  more 


ctnmiete  undentanding  la  obscure,  and 
experimental  guidance  ia  required.  The 
SSC  IB  the  moat  technJcally  certain  and 
cost  affective  meana  to  acquire  thla  nec- 
essary data  in  a  timely  way.  In  short, 
the  SiSC  is  the  next  logical  step  In  high 
energy  phyaica. 

It  V  dear  that  construction  of  the 
SSC  Is  a  scientific  imperative  for  high 
oaergy  physlca.  but  its  coat  must  be 
JustiHed  by  the  overall  scientific,  tech- 
nicaLeoHiomic.  and  cultural  return  to 
our  Vation.  I  am  convinced  that  the 
SSC  iiill  produce  many  such  returns  to 
the  United  SUtes  and  that  its  cost  will 
be  ultimately  Justified. 

Like  any  basic  research  project,  the 
scientific  goal  of  the  SSC  is  to  acquire 
knowledge.  Its  value  should  not  be  de- 
fined solely  in  terms  of  its  inherent 
value;  to  industry  or  its  efficacy  in  solv- 
ing down-to-earth  problems.  As  my 
colleague  Representative  Hoch- 
BRUEdKMEH  Said  Isst  Week: 

*  *  *  our  Nation  has  l>e«n  here  l)efore. 
This  U  not  the  first  time  we  have  faced  this 
Icind  9f  decision.  Wtien  the  predecessor  of 
the  ^C  was  developed,  the  first  photon 
synehroton,  there  was  no  concept  as  to  wluit 
benefits  could  flow  from  that  development. 
Today.  U.S.  leadership  in  that  tectuiology 
offers  the  liest  opportunity  for  manufactur- 
ing the  world's  smallest  computer  chips. 

That  point  aside,  there  are  many  ex- 
amples of  similar  basic  exploration 
seemingly  far  removed  from  ordinary 
experience  that  has  led  to  profoimd 
innovation.  In  fact,  most  of  today's 
technology  is  based  on  fundamental 
discoveries  in  the  19th  and  early  20th 
centuries.  A  characteristic  of  this  kind 
of  advance  is  the  long  time  scale,  nui- 
ning  years  to  decades,  l>etween  the 
basic  scientific  discovery  and  its  practi- 
cal applications. 

Of  course,  it  is  difficult  to  predict 
the  impact  of  future  generations  of 
discoveries  made  at  the  SSC,  but  if 
they  are  anything  like  previous  discov- 
eries, the  rewards  of  the  SSC  will  far 
outweigh  all  investments. 

I  tiiink  it's  interesting  to  look  at 
what  the  Japanese  are  doing  in  this 
situation:  throughout  the  past  20 
years,  the  Japanese  have  taken  the 
new  knowledge  derived  from  basic  re- 
search in  this  coimtry  back  to  Japan, 
where  they  successfully  applied  it  to 
their  commercial  products  through 
technological  innovation.  As  a  result, 
their  technological  prowess  now  rivals 
that  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
growth  of  their  economy  has  been 
spectacular. 

Despite  their  traditional  emphasis 
on  applied  research,  however,  the  Jap- 
anese are  now  interested  in  a  basic  re- 
sear<ih  project  for  themselves:  the 
SSC.  Apparently,  the  Japanese  have 
l)een  convinced  of  the  long-term  bene- 
fits of  the  SSC.  and  I  think  it's  clear 
that  if  we  don't  build  the  SSC,  the 
Japanese  will. 


In  fact,  by  1990,  two  major  new  ac- 
celerator facilities,  similar  to  the  SSC. 
will  l>e  completed  in  Europe.  They  are 
the  LEP  and  CERN  in  Geneva,  and 
HERA  in  Hamburg,  Germany.  These 
are  bigger  than  existing  American  fa- 
cilities and  have  the  potential  for 
making  major  advances  in  high  energy 
physics,  although  they  do  not  have 
the  reach  planned  for  the  American 
SSC.  The  Soviets  have  emliarked  on  a 
new  accelerator,  called  UNK,  that 
could  surpass  existing  United  States 
and  European  facilities  in  the  1990's, 
but  it  would  have  only  about  one-sev- 
enth the  energy  planned  for  the  SSC. 

Thus,  there  is  a  clear  scientific  need 
in  the  world  for  the  SSC  by  the  mid- 
1990's  and  I  think  the  United  States, 
rather  than  Japan,  Europe  or  the 
Soviet  Union,  should  be  the  country 
that  steps  forward  to  meet  that  need. 

On  a  far  more  certain  and  immedi- 
ate level,  simply  building  the  SSC  will 
enhance  the  Nation's  posture  in  sci- 
ence and  technology  to  an  extent  that 
fully  justifies  the  costs.  The  very  high 
scientific  potential  of  the  SSC  will  at- 
tract the  best  scientific  talent  in  the 
world.  Thus,  the  Nation  will  acquire  a 
highly  motivated,  talented  and  pro- 
ductive team  of  scientists  who  will 
work  together  to  solve  some  of  the 
most  basic  and  complex  problems  in 
all  of  science  and  technology. 

The  ability  of  the  Nation  to  find  so- 
lutions to  these  kinds  of  problems  is 
essential  in  the  modern  technical-in- 
dustrial world  and  to  our  national  se- 
curity. If  some  other  country— and  not 
the  United  States— builds  the  SSC, 
some  other  country  and  not  the 
United  States  will  attract  the  world's 
best  and  brightest  scientists.  Should 
the  SSC  be  built  in  another  country, 
we  should  not  be  surprised  to  watch 
the  world's  preeminent  scientists  set 
sail  for  Europe  or  Japan.  Mr.  Speaker, 
we  simply  cannot  afford  to  lose  this 
vital  resource,  our  scientific  research- 
ers. 

D  1920 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  happy  that  other 
Memliers  have  joined  us  on  the  floor 
to  talk  about  the  super  collider. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Utah 
[Mr.  NiELSONl. 

Mr.  NIELSON  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  is  a  privilege  to  join  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Bruce]  and  my 
other  colleagues  in  this  special  order 
in  support  of  the  superconducting 
super  collider  [SSCl. 

"The  super  collider  will  ensure  a 
world  leadership  position  for  the 
United  States  in  this  important  field 
of  basic  science  into  the  next  century. 

The  SSC  will  also  continue  scien- 
tists' search  for  the  fundamental 
nature  of  matter  and  energy.  During 
the  past  decade,  scientists  have  made 
great  progress  in  understanding  the 
ultimate  building  blocks  of  matter  and 
the  basic   forces   which   govern   the 


transformations  of  matter  and  energy, 
but  important  questions  still  remain 
unanswered,  and  the  super  collider 
will  help  answer  these  questions. 

At  a  little  over  50  miles  around,  the 
SSC  will  be  the  world's  biggest  acceler- 
ator as  well  as  the  most  tKJwerful.  By 
analyzing  the  exotic  particles,  physi- 
cists expect  to  come  closer  to  under- 
standing the  fundamental  nature  of 
matter,  both  as  it  existed  at  the  birth 
of  the  universe  and  as  it  may  still 
exist,  hidden  within  today's  atoms. 

This  facility  will  surpass  Los  Alamos 
and  other  national  lalxiratories  in  pro- 
viding scientists  and  engineers  for  in- 
dustries which  are  vital  to  the  defense 
of  our  country,  and  it's  no  surprise 
that  colliders  similar  to  the  SSC, 
though  less  powerful,  are  now  under 
construction  in  Japan,  in  Europe,  and 
in  the  Soviet  Union. 

In  addition  to  this,  construction  of 
the  super  collider  will  bring  with  it 
some  7,000  construction  jobs  and  2,500 
permanent  jobs  for  scientists  and  tech- 
nicians and  other  laboratory  employ- 
ees. 

This  project  will  greatly  affect  every 
American,  and  I  am  very  glad  to  know 
that  Democrats  and  Republicans  alike 
support  the  SSC. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  project  would  be  a 
significant  boost  to  the  economy  and 
it  would  also  put  us  in  the  forefront  of 
advanced  technology.  I  am  proud  to 
join  with  other  Members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  in  expressing  my 
support  for  this  worthwhile  project. 

Mr.  BRUCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  joining  me  in  this 
discussion  of  the  super  collider. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  fundamental  ques- 
tions addressed  by  high  energy  physics 
are  basic  to  all  science.  Hence,  the  re- 
search findings  of  the  SSC  will  benefit 
other  sciences,  including  cosmology, 
nuclear  physics,  mathematics,  and 
condensed  matter  physics.  The  lessons 
learned  about  maintaining  opportuni- 
ty for  individual  creativity  and  high 
scientific  standards  in  large  groups  can 
be  applied  elsewhere  as  other  experi- 
menters increasingly  turn  toward 
large  facilities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  now  is  the  time  for  the 
United  States  to  move  forward  with 
the  SSC.  The  SSC  is  the  perfect  ex- 
pression of  America's  historic  commit- 
ment to  progress.  Economically,  we 
are  living  in  uncertain  times.  But  as 
my  colleague,  Mr.  Coelho,  said  last 
week,  despite  today's  economic  diffi- 
culties, "The  superconducting  super 
collider  is  the  first  step  toward  eco- 
nomic and  scientific  prosperity." 

Again,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
again  to  thank  my  colleagues  who've 
joined  me  this  evening  and  urge  others 
to  join  us. 

Mr.  SKAGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  the  voters 
in  our  States  elected  us  to  serve  ttiem  in  the 
Congress,  ttiey  charged  us  to  provkle  and  nur- 
ture ttiose  forces  that  will  imfxove  this  country 
economk:ally  and  socially.  One  project  ttiat 


gives  us  this  opportunity  is  the  superconduct- 
ing super  collkJer. 

The  administratkm  wHI  tw  asking  us  to  ^>- 
propriate  $4.4  billk>n  over  the  next  decade  for 
ttie  site  selectnn,  design  and  construction  of 
the  SSC  project  as  it  Is  commonly  called. 
This  race-track  stiaped  tunnel,  52-miloa 
around,  will  be  the  largest  partKle  accelerator 
in  ttie  world  and  wW  alk>w  scientists  to  get 
ottierwise  unobtainable  answers  to  ttie  most 
bask:  questkins  atxxjt  matter  and  energy. 

Although  spending  $4.4  bilKon  may  seem 
like  a  lot  of  money  for  any  single  project,  ttie 
SSC  will  make  a  unk)ue  contritxjtkxi  to  our 
role  in  the  internatkinal  sdentifk:  community, 
the  creatk>n  of  more  iot>s  for  our  workers,  and 
to  the  devek>pment  of  new  appMcatkxis  of 
technology. 

As  tt)e  world's  largest  partk:le  accelerator 
and  therefore  ttie  world's  premier  tiigh-energy 
physk:s  facility,  the  superconducting  super  coi- 
Ikter  will  strengttien  our  role  as  a  technologi- 
cal power.  It  will  provkle  unprecedented  op- 
portunities for  America's  top  scientists  and  «*ill 
attract  some  of  the  brightest  minds  in  ttie 
worid  to  the  United  States.  It  will  let  us  do 
more  ttian  just  compete  in  ttie  scientifK  com- 
munity. It  will  let  us  lead.  We  need  to  develop 
a  zeal  for  creative  and  innovative  soiutkxis  to 
today's  issues.  The  intellectual  resources  of 
our  country  should  not  be  altowed  to  atrophy 
because  we  focus  simply  on  ttie  tiere  and 
now,  instead  of  long-term  investments. 

Ttie  SSC  will  create  jobs.  Buikiing  the  super 
collider  will  emptoy  alxxjt  4,500  constructton 
workers  over  ttie  life  of  ttie  project.  Ttie  sup- 
port personnel  will  add  several  ttiousand  more 
jobs.  And  after  ttie  super  collkler  is  built,  ttie 
onsite  project  staff  will  total  approximately 
2,500,  with  at  least  an  additkxial  thousand 
people  emptoyed  in  ttie  total  communities  to 
provkle  servces. 

The  SSC  also  will  yiekj  practKal  benefits. 
Research  in  high-energy  physk:s  is  at)le  to 
bring  ttie  gap  from  ttie  ettiereal  to  the  proven. 
That  research  has  added  to  the  devetopment 
of  new  treatment  procedures  for  cancer.  Near 
Golden.  CO,  a  private  company  tias  already 
announced  it  will  build  a  mincollkler  ttiat  will 
produce  radioisotopes  for  use  in  cancer  re- 
search. Related  technology  has  akied  ttie 
computing  industry,  communk^tnns,  electron- 
k:s  and  even  ttie  devetopment  of  a  prototype 
train  in  Japan  that  is  propelled  t>y  supercon- 
ducting magnets. 

The  SSC  project  is  a  long-term  commit- 
ment, but  it  must  start  this  year  with  a  vote  for 
money  to  fund  the  site  selectk>n  process.  Ttie 
rewards  we've  enjoyed  from  ttie  past  acceler- 
ator projects  should  give  us  the  courage  to 
undenvrite  this  new  SSC.  Let  us  do  so,  and 
reap  the  tienefits  in  ttie  years  to  come. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  wtien  I  was 
t)om  in  my  homeland  of  deep  south  Texas, 
ttie  worid  was  an  undeniably  different  place 
ttian  it  is  today.  Our  society  was  still  driven 
and  maintained  on  science  and  engineering 
principles  lak)  down  a  long  tkne  ago:  eiectrtoi- 
ty,  magnetism,  and  gravity.  The  internal  com- 
tiustton  engine  was  the  wonder  of  ttie  world. 

And  now— in  just  a  small  span  of  years — 
these  terms  ad  principles  seem  pedestrian; 
indeed,  any  sctioolctiiki  can  tell  you  about 
them.  Now  we  are  using  terms  such  as  cryo- 
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But  you  do  not  obtain  Ms  knowledge  with- 
out InMaalmant.  without  aaaldng.  Twenty-five 
yaan  aga  wa  dM  not  have  canoer  chenx>- 
or  laaar-aasiatad  surgical  procedures, 
hava  tham  now  iwcause  we  developed 
our  Ihaoffaa  and  spent  the  money  necessary 
to  Improwa  our  lot  And  that  is  what  the  super- 
oondudlhg  supar  coKder  [SSC]  is  an  atxxjt 

Accalarating  baama  of  protons  in  a  staged 
poMaion  to  aicamina  and  study  the  furKtamen- 
M  atanieiiU  of  physical  raatty  can  open  up  a 
wlwla  naw  viata  of  ntodk»l  and  engineering 
spin-offs  mora  impressive  than  anything  man 
has  yat  baan  fortunate  eraugh  to  see. 

A  conainjction  coat  of  $3.2  t)illior>— best 
DOE  estimate  awaiablo  it  a  small  price  to 
pay  for  such  sciawlHic  advancement  If  we  do 
not  do  this— wa  hava  no  way  of  examining  the 
alainanH  of  realty  that  have  so  far  eluded  our 
dear  visioa  Thara  is  no  ottier  way  to  delve 
deabar  without  a  high  energy  particle  accel- 
arator,  we  just  stop  our  research  in  this  direc- 
tioa 

Thara  are  some  wtw  say  we  should  stop 
bacauaa  this  ia  too  much  money  to  spend  on 
one  pfojact— and  that  it  will  rob  other  re- 
aaarch  araai  of  their  fair  share  of  scarce 
funds.  To  Iham  I  say  ttiis:  I  will  support  ade- 
quate congraaaionai  appropriations  for  all 
worthy  atienlDiL  endeavors  so  that  no  U.S. 
auai<mt  la March  need  stop  or  be  delayed 
Itacauaa  of  the  sucoasaos  in  another  research 
area.  Wa  must  proceed  with  everything  that  is 
of  twnolit. 

My.lhanl(8  to  our  colleague  Representative 
Termv  Bruce  for  organizing  this  special  order. 
It  is  titling  tttat  he  do  so:  His  home  State  of 
IWnoia  ia  host  to  ttie  Fermi  National  Accelera- 
lor  Laboratory  and  Representative  Bruce's 
interest  is  most  understandable. 

And  to  and.  I  would  add,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
Taxaa  would  be  ttie  logical  home  for  the  new 
SSC.  Wa  still  have  amugh  wide  open  spaces 
to  lay  aside  52  milea  for  the  proton  racetrack. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  llinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  tech 
nology  of  supercorvluction  is  no  k>nger  con- 
fined to  the  comic  strip  adventures  of  Buck 
Rogers. 

Japan's  National  Railway  expects  to  have  a 
magnetic  levitation  train  in  commercial  service 
next  year.  The  Japanese  trains  will  float  atong 
guiderails  on  a  system  of  magrwts  super- 
cooled to  reduce  electricity  costs. 

Nudaar  magnate  resonance  [NMR]  medical 
scanners  are  made  possible  through  the  tech- 
nology of  superconduction.  Nuclear  resonanc- 
ing  raquiraa  magrtalic  fields  about  100,000 
timaa  aa  strong  as  ttw  Earth's  gravity.  A  con- 
ventional magnet  for  NMR  would  bum  several 
hundred  kilowatts  of  power  anA  weigh  hun- 
dreda  of  tone.  Not  exactly  ttie  kind  of  thing 
you'll  find  in  your  neight)ortiood  doctor's 
office.  Helium  cooled  superconducting  NRM 
scanners  are  now  fairly  comnxxiplace  in  hos- 
pitals around  the  world. 

Buried  superconducting  power  cables  could 
deliver  electricity  in  densely  populated  areas, 
where  overhead  lines  are  awkwrard  or  undesir- 
aUe.  About  500  megawatts  is  the  most  power 
a  conventional  urvjerground  catile  can  carry— 
ttian  20  percent  of  ttie  capacity  of  over- 


head lines.  The  prot)lem  is  ttiat  underground 
catiies  get  too  hot  at  high  vottagae.  Research- 
ers at  the  Brookhaven  National  Laboratory 
have  shown  tfiat  a  supercorxlucting  cat>le 
does  not  risk  melting,  is  less  likely  to  tveak 
down  and  despite  its  elatxxate  cooling  mech- 
anism is  more  compact  than  conventk)nal 
caUe. 

Superconducting  switcties  in  high-speed 
cofljiputers  can  flip  at  least  as  fast  as  those  in 
the  t>est  gallium  arserude  semKonductor 
chips.  Better  yet,  superconducting  circuits  can 
coramunicate  with  each  other  much  faster 
thaO  semiconductor  circuits  because  super- 
conducting circuits  use  several  ttwusand 
times  less  energy. 

The  next  step  in  superconducting  technolo- 
gy will  likely  come  from  the  design  and  con- 
struction of  the  proposed  supercornjucting 
super  collider,  ttie  $6  billion,  52-mile  collkler 
ring  high  energy  research  facility  proposed  by 
President  Reagan  in  late  January. 

Eat  your  heart  out,  Jules  Verne. 

Mr.  SCHAEFER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Reagan 
administration  has  stated  three  broad  objec- 
tivea  for  the  promotion  and  development  of 
science  and  technotogy  in  the  United  States. 
These  are:  swiftly  transferring  technologies  to 
the  marketplace;  generating  new  knowledge  in 
the  sciences  and  advanced  technologies  in  an 
effort  to  maintain  U.S.  competitiveness;  and 
expanding  the  fvlation's  talent  t>ase  for  sci- 
enoe-related  fiehte.  Construction  of  the  super- 
conducting super  collider  [SSC]  will  be  an  im- 
mense step  forward  in  attaining  these  goals. 

TTie  SSC  is  a  particle  accelerator,  the  basic 
tool  for  understanding  particle  physKS  and  the 
makeup  of  matter.  It  would  tie  to  particle 
physics  wtiat  the  telescope  Is  to  astronomy  or 
the  microscope  Is  to  biology.  The  SSC  would 
be  a  10-foot  diameter  tunnel  at  least  50  feet 
underground,  20  miles  long  and  17  miles 
across  with  a  circumference  of  52  miles.  The 
acoelerator  would  send  protons  to  extremely 
high  speeds  causing  them  to  colHde  so  that 
they  will  shatter.  Physicists  then  woukj  ana- 
lyze the  subatomic  particles  in  their  search  for 
answers  to  the  makeup  of  matter. 

Currently,  the  Department  of  Energy  is 
going  through  a  site  selection  process.  Many 
State  officials  have  expressed  a  desire  to  land 
ttie  SSC  within  their  State  borders.  IrKluded  In 
ttiat  numtier  Is  my  home  State  of  Colorado.  In 
fact  certain  areas  of  Colorado  would  tie  Ideal, 
seitmologicaily  and  topographically,  with  ex- 
cellent university  facilities  close  tiy.  Neverthe- 
less, It  is  important  to  recognize  that  regard- 
less of  where  the  SSC  Is  to  be  built.  It  would 
be  one  of  the  great  scientiftc  achievements  of 
our  time. 

Over  the  years,  research  into  the  fundamen- 
tal nature  of  matter  and  physics  has  fostered 
advances  In  almost  every  industry  in  the 
Unied  States,  from  CAT  scanners  used  In 
medical  disgnosis  to  car  designs.  It  Is  impor- 
tant to  keep  in  mind  that  many  of  these  tireak- 
throughs  were  not  Intended  or  anticipated  but 
rattler  grew  out  of  a  commitment  to  basic  sci- 
entific research.  Construction  of  the  SSC  will 
undoubtedly  lead  to  breakthroughs  we  could 
not  presently  imagine. 

Hlstoncally,  America  has  been  the  world 
leader  in  great  technological  achievements 
wtik:h  have  helped  us  reach  superpower 
status.  We  were  the  first  to  land  a  man  on  the 


Moon,  invent  ttie  transistor,  develop  lasers, 
and  use  atomic  power.  Much  of  this  technolo- 
gy was  (tevetoped  from  pure  physics  research. 

I  tieiieve  an  important  ingredient  to  our  pre- 
vkxjs  success  lias  been  ttie  fostering  of  an 
environment  that  attracted  and  encouraged 
great  minds.  Today  fewer  and  fewer  American 
students  are  pursuing  science-related  careers. 
Yet  ttie  opposite  is  true  for  competitive  coun- 
tries sucfi  as  Japan. 

This  advanced  physics  research  laboratory 
would  tie  ttie  only  one  of  its  kind  In  ttie  world. 
It  would  provkle  ttie  infrastructure,  ttie  tools, 
and  the.  creative  catalyst  needed  to  help 
unkick  the  secrets  of  the  universe  as  well  as 
bring  America  tiack  to  the  top  technologk^ily. 
It  would  attract  the  worid's  leading  physicists 
making  the  United  States  an  international  sci- 
entific center.  It  would  enhance  the  reputation 
of  our  colleges  and  universities  and  would 
create  jdb  opportunities  In  ttie  private  sector. 

Mr.  Speaker,  congressional  support  for  the 
superconducting  super  collkter  Is  very  impor- 
tant in  maintaining  the  goal  we  all  stiare,  that 
of  ensuring  a  worid  leadership  position  for  the 
United  States  in  science  and  technology.  If 
txiilt,  we  could  continue  to  meet  the  techno- 
logk:al  ctiallenges  of  the  21  st  century,  and 
answer  fundamental  questions  about  the 
nature  of  the  universe. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
first,  I'd  like  to  thank  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  Bruce]  for  taking  the  time  to  orga- 
nize so  many  Memtiers  from  various  States. 
We  all  appreciate  being  given  the  opportunity 
to  express  our  keen  support  for  the  supercon- 
ducting super  collkler  [SSC].  It  is  truly  exciting 
to  witness  such  Impressive  bipartisan  support 
for  the  project  from  the  House.  The  goodwill 
and  cooperation  among  these  various  States 
for  the  construction  of  the  SSC  demonstrates 
its  importaitce  as  perhaps  the  most  significant 
national  resource  of  this  decade. 

But  really,  should  It  come  as  any  surprise 
that  so  many  support  the  SSC?  Who  couldn't 
support  such  a  project?  The  SSC  will  create 
thousands  of  new  jobs,  it  will  foster  new  tech- 
nologies. It  will  create  new  businesses.  It  will 
permit  scientists  to  unlock  the  many  secrets 
still  being  held  by  the  atom,  it  will  firmly  estati- 
llsh  the  United  States  as  preeminent  in  high- 
energy  physics  research,  it  will  further  the  ex- 
cellence of  our  research  universities.  It  will  at- 
tract the  brightest  scientific  minds  from  all 
over  the  worid,  it  will  help  train  our  next  gen- 
eration of  physicists,  it  will  allow  us  to  main- 
tain and  increase  our  leadership  in  this  field  In 
the  next  generation.  At)ove  all,  the  SSC  will 
tie  a  peaceful  machine  that  has  at  its  core 
concern  for  the  excellence  of  humanity. 

Last  month  the  administration  took  a  bold 
step  by  announcing  Its  commitment  to  the 
construction  of  the  SSC.  We  all  applaud  that 
step.  But  another  much  larger  step  needs  to 
be  taken.  That  step  would  tie  to  Identify  and 
outline  the  financing  of  the  project.  It  Is  clear 
from  these  two  special  orders  that  there  Is 
plenty  of  bipartisan  congressional  support  for 
the  construction  of  the  SSC.  It  Is  also  clear 
that  Congress  cannot  proceed  responsibly 
through  ttie  authorization  and  appropriation 
process  without  an  administration  funding 
plan.  It  is  imperative  that  the  money  for  this 
important  project  not  come  at  the  expense  of 


other   fundamental    high-energy    physics   re- 
search or  ottier  scientific  disciplines. 

Members  of  Congress  play  an  interesting 
role  in  ttie  SSC  program.  It  is  a  dual  role,  that 
of  promoting  ttie  machine  as  a  natkinal  re- 
source and  that  of  leading  ttieir  State  in  ttie 
national  siting  competition.  At  least  25  States 
tiave  expressed  and  active  Interest  In  tiavtng 
ttie  mactiine  within  Its  txxders.  I  know  the 
California  delegatkm  looks  forward  to  a  spirit- 
ed competition.  But,  tiefore  any  of  that  hap- 
pens, we  must  continue  pulling  together  In 
support  of  ttie  machine.  While  we  are  pulling 
together  as  a  nation,  the  administration  needs 
to  coordinate  its  vast  resources  for  an  intema- 
tkmal  campaign.  The  United  States  needs  to 
outilne  its  commitment  and  invite  ottier  na- 
tions to  join  into  an  international  collatioration. 
Dr.  Trivelpiece  testified  last  week  that  Secre- 
tary Herrington  has  written  his  counterpart  in 
interested  countries  seeking  an  internatrenal 
collaborative  effort.  We  must  act  quickly  to 
ensure  foreign  participation  In  this  project 
when  it  tias  tieen  confirmed.  However,  tiefore 
we  require  details  of  another  nation's  commit- 
ment we  should  tie  quite  clear  of  our  own. 

Ttie  United  States  has  always  been  and  will 
continue  to  be  a  leader  among  nations.  With 
the  construction  of  this  machine,  we  will  once 
again  exhibit  that  leadership  quality.  We  will 
once  again  rise  to  an  Intellectual  challenge 
while  developing  our  technical  excellence. 
This  project  will  demand  much  cooperation 
from  many  areas  within  the  United  States  and 
well  tieyond  our  borders.  Accelerator  research 
has  shown  us  much  In  the  past.  Accelerator 
research  will  continue  to  tienefit  humanity  In 
the  future.  The  SSC  deserves  our  support. 

Mr.  MARLENEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  add 
my  support  for  the  development  of  the  super- 
conducting super  collider.  We  must  keep  this 
Nation  on  the  cutting  edge  In  the  search  for 
knowledge.  Ttie  SSC  has  a  ti^emendous 
chance  to  regain  the  high  ground  In  the  field 
of  "high  energy  physics."  Spending  amounts 
of  money  measured  in  the  billions  rattier  than 
the  mlllkms  for  the  super  collider  has  to  tie 
done  carefully  and  with  the  long-term  needs, 
Impacts,  and  goals  kept  In  mind. 

The  selection  of  a  site  for  the  SSC  cannot 
tie  done  and  the  decision  made  tiecause  a 
few  States  had  the  "jump."  so  to  speak  on 
the  rest  of  the  Nation.  Decisions  have  to  be 
made  on  the  broad  spectrum  of  ttie  projects 
requirements.  Sometiow  In  a  fair  and  equitable 
manner  all  advantages  and  disadvantages  of 
each  area  have  to  tie  considered  and 
weighed.  One  cannot  use  only  one  criteria 
such  as  a  State's  universities  physics  depart- 
ment to  make  this  mega  decision.  All  factors 
such  as  the  land,  water,  living  conditions,  and 
availatile  electrical  power,  to  name  a  few. 
have  to  tie  factored  In. 

I  think  my  colleagues  would  agree  that  all 
anyone  asks  Is  "don't  start  the  horse  race 
until  we  get  our  tiorse  on  the  track."  We  all 
deserve  a  chance  to  let  them  run.  so  I  would 
encourage  everyone  to  work  together  and 
make  sure  each  State,  or  States,  if  they 
choose,  can  tiring  ttieir  horse  to  town  and  put 
it  on  the  track  with  those  already  there. 

I  do  not  think  this  should  cause  any  major 
delays  tiecause  this  project  needs  to  continue 
on  a  timely  manner  with  all  of  our  support. 


Mr.  KOLBE.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  the  Presi- 
dent made  a  bokl  commitment  to  tiasic  sci- 
ence with  ttie  decisksn  to  pursue  congresskin- 
al  funding  for  the  superconducting  super  col- 
Ikler. 

The  SSC  is  a  particle  accelerator,  or  atom 
smastier,  housed  in  a  racetrack  stiaped  tunnel 
20  feet  underground  and  52  miles  in  circum- 
ference. The  scientific  Instrument  will  employ 
a  ctiain  of  superconducting  magnets  through 
whk:h  atomk;  particles  are  counterrotated  to 
neariy  the  speied  of  light  and  steered  by  ttie 
magnets  Into  collisions.  The  resulting  stiower 
of  sutiatomic  particles  will  reveal  fundamental 
knowledge  of  ttie  nature  of  matter  and  energy; 
new  information  atiout  the  tiask:  tiuHding 
blocks  of  nature  and  the  forces  which  hoW 
the  universe  together.  It  is  high-tech  research 
into  the  origin  of  our  universe. 

It  is  not  a  new  concept.  Particle  accelera- 
tors have  been  around  for  50  years.  Critical 
progress,  however,  demands  more  powerful 
accelerators  with  longer  tunnels  and  more 
powerful  magnets.  A  flashlight  tiattery  pro- 
duces about  1  electron  volt;  Fermilab,  ttie  4- 
mile-circumference  cyclotron  near  Chicago, 
has  produced  1.6  trillkin  electron  volts;  and 
the  size  and  scope  of  the  SSC  would  yield  an 
astonishing  30  to  40  trillion  electron  volts,  fur- 
ther pushing  back  the  frontiers  of  our  knowl- 
edge of  high  energy  physics.  It  is  cleariy  the 
most  ambitkxis  pure  science  project  in  history. 
Its  physical  size,  large  enough  to  encompass 
the  city  of  New  Yori<,  will  make  it  the  largest 
scientific  instrument  In  the  worid. 

It  also  will  be  the  cosUiest  SSC  represents 
an  enormous  financial  commitment  by  ttie 
American  people  at  a  time  of  national  concern 
for  budgetary  restraint.  The  cost  for  the  super- 
conducting super  collider  is  an  estimated  $6 
billion.  The  costs  must  be  weighed  against  all 
other  Federal  programs  as  well  as  against 
concerns  expressed  by  the  scientific  research 
community  that  the  SSC  not  squeeze  out  Fed- 
eral moneys  for  other  seemingly  mundane  sci- 
entific activities.  The  debate  on  this  floor  to 
fund  the  SSC  will  soon  come  to  reflect  our  na- 
tional attitude  toward  basic  science  and  deter- 
mine the  direction  and  scope  of  our  commit- 
ment to  America's  scientifk:  community. 

Should  Congress  approve  the  SSC,  the 
direct  and  spinoff  tieneflts  accruing  to  our 
economk:,  scientific,  educational,  and  cultural 
communities  are  staggering.  New  applk:ations 
in  the  fields  of  medicine,  Information  manage- 
ment, electronics,  and  synthetk;  materials  are 
Immeasurable,  ultimately  permeating  the  fatiric 
of  everyday  life.  Our  previous  commitments  to 
computer  technology  and  the  exploration  of 
space  continue  to  reap  economic  benefits  for 
all  Americans.  More  Importantly,  this  kind  of 
undertaking  inspires  a  whole  new  generation 
of  young  scientific  minds  who  enhance  a 
sense  of  vision  in  our  educatkinal  Institutions. 

The  State  which  will  host  the  site  for  ttie  ac- 
celerator will  benefit  by  $4  billion  in  consti-uc- 
tlon  dollars,  5,000  construction  jobs,  and  a 
quarter  million  dollar  annual  operating  expend- 
iture. Over  2,000  scientists  will  tie  deeply  In- 
volved with  the  project  and  many  more  will 
visit  and  tienefit  from  the  research  conducted 
at  the  center  and  at  peripheral  centers 
spawned  by  ttie  SSC. 

In  ttie  end,  I'm  sure  virtually  every  state  In 
the  Unkin  will  submit  proposals  to  accommo- 


date the  project  It  will  be  a  difficult  and  com- 
petitive site  selection  process,  but  wtiettier 
1996  sees  completion  of  a  "Fermiab  11"  in  Illi- 
nois, a  "desertron"  in  Arizona,  or  a  "CaMomia 
colikler,"  on  the  west  coast  It  imH  tie  an 
American  facility,  demonstrating  our  resolve  to 
lead  ttie  worid  in  ttie  advancement  of  scientif- 
ic ttiought. 

It  has  tieen  pointed  out  ttiat  many  of  Ameri- 
ca's foremost  scientists  were  tiom  elsewtiere 
and  came  here  to  tie  on  ttie  moving  frontiers 
of  science.  The  continuing  attention  of  ttie 
world's  greatest  minds  will  tie  directed  toward 
that  country  which  will  nourish  scientific 
thought.  For  decades,  ttie  United  States  has 
tieen  ttiat  country.  Let  us  continue  to  prtnnde 
the  freedom,  the  resources,  and  ttie  financial 
commitment  to  remain  so. 

Mr.  PACKARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  delighted 
to  join  my  colleagues  in  enttiusiastk:  support 
for  the  superconducting  super  collkier.  Ttie 
fact  Is  that  this  machine,  or  one  of  similar 
design,  will  tie  txjilt.  Ttie  Soviets  are  wortung 
toward  this  goal.  The  French  and  ttie  Italians 
have  like  plans.  It  is  a  given  fact  that  ttie 
country  which  tiouses  ttie  SSC  will  become 
the  worid  leader  In  tiasic  physk:s  research,  will 
attract  the  most  gifted  scientifk:  minds  from 
every  nation  near  and  far,  and  will  reap  ttie 
advantages  provkled  tiy  the  devekipment  of 
technk:al  spinoffs. 

I  commend  ttie  Presklent  for  making  ttie 
monumental  decision  to  bulk)  ttie  SSC.  I  also 
wish  to  praise  my  colleagues  in  Congress  for 
joining  together  to  voce  support  for  ttiis 
project,  regardless  of  where  it  is  finally  sited.  It 
Is  Imperative  that  we  set  aside  ttie  special  in- 
terests of  our  particular  States  at  ttiis  time  to 
focus  on  the  priority  of  getting  ttie  mactiine 
funded  and  working. 

The  sctiedule  set  forth  by  ttie  Department 
of  Energy  is  aggressive,  yet  attainable.  State 
applications  will  be  accepted  tiy  the  Depart- 
ment tietween  April  and  August  1987.  Ttie  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences  and  the  National 
Academy  of  Engineering  will  review  the  appli- 
cations and  recommend  a  few  of  ttie  most 
suitable  sites  to  ttie  Secretary  of  Energy.  Ttie 
Secretary  will  choose  a  preferred  site  try  July 
1988,  and  the  final  site  selection  will  be  made 
In  January  1989.  The  schedule  is  tigtit — liut 
doable.  I  encourage  my  friends  in  Congress  to 
stand  tiehlnd  these  proposed  deadlines. 

The  sooner  the  SSC  is  built  the  sooner  we 
will  see  the  tiask:  ingredients  of  life  itself,  a  fa- 
cility to  train  our  own  scientists  and  attract  for- 
eign superforains,  and  spinoffs  whk^h  will 
launch  American  industries'  competitive  edge 
In  the  workj  marketplace. 

America  needs  the  SSC,  and  the  SSC 
needs  Congress.  Let's  give  this  project  ttie 
support  it  needs. 

Mr.  LOWERY  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
am  pleased  to  join  with  my  colleagues  to  dis- 
cuss ttie  merits  of  an  amazing  scientifk:  ma- 
chine—ttie  superconducting  super  collkier 
[SSC].  I  would  like  to  express  my  thanks  to 
Representative  Terry  Bruce  for  organizing 
this  important  special  order  and  to  my  felk>w 
Memtiers  for  their  interest  in  and  supjxirt  for 
the  SSC  project  The  quest  to  understand  the 
nature  of  life  and  ttie  universe  is  as  old  as  ttie 
human  species.  Each  time  we  probe  and  find 
answers,  a  new  frontier  is  opened  tiefore  us. 
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Tottayv  «M  ara  on  the  thmhotd  of  a  new 
fconMar.  Vtfa  ara  aaidng  profcxjnd  questions: 
Hew  dU  «w  univeraa  begin?  What  are  the 
baric  oomponants  o(  nature,  energy  and  life 
a*  ««  know  it?  And  the  arwwora  may  be 
wiNniMCh.  TlwSSC  is  a  tod  for  the  future 
t«l  promiaea  to  rawaai  answers  to  many  of 
tfw  <|uaatloni  we  have  asked — and  many  that 
w*  tavant  asked. 

Tlw  ai4Mr  coMar  wia  be  the  wodd's  largest 
and  moat  atKancad  partnie  accelerator  or 
pratan-proton  eoWer.  The  SSC  wiN  be  a  52- 
mla  drcumfarerwe,  racetrack  shaped  tunnel 
that  is  10  taet  in  cross-section  diameter  and 
burtad  20  to  80  feet  betow  ground.  Nearly 
10,000  auperconducting  magnets  wHI  focus 
and  guida  two  beams  of  protons  in  opposite 
dhiaciona  araund  the  tunnel.  The  beams  wiH 
be  Kcelaiated  to  nearly  the  speed  of  light 
and  aWowad  to  coMde  head^m  with  an  energy 
of  40  trSon  atecttuii  volts.  A  flashiight  battery 
hasl.SvoMs. 

The  co*Bwrw  wiN  shatter  protons  into  their 
aubatonic  components  wtvch  wW  be  detected 
and  analyzed.  By  forcing  collisions  at  higher 
Hiaadi  ItMn  cunenHy  possi>le,  scientists 
tape  torateaae  and  reveal  the  parbdes  \which 
are  Vw  furtdamental  bUkfing  btocks  of  our  uni- 
varae,  ttw  partides  ttwt  scientists  believe  ex- 
iriad  tk  Iha  very  tMglnning  of  the  universe. 

The  prospects  for  the  SSC  are  thrilling.  The 
impicatkins  are  proteurxi.  Ttiis  proiect  will 
Ihnst  the  United  States  into  the  forefront  of 
the  worid's  high-energy  particle  physics  re- 
■aareh.  Scientists  from  around  the  world  will 
work  togettwi  at  tlw  SSC,  enhancing  relations 
in  ttw  inlarnaltonal  scientific  community.  The 
ramarkatte  new  technotogy  of 
superconductivity  wiH  be  utilized  and  ad- 
vanced, wMh  great  potential  for  application  in 
otiwr  industries.  New  krKMvledge  in  high 
energy  ptiyaics  hokts  promise  for  advances  in 
medKJne.  otoctronfcs  and  ottier  fields. 

Ttte  price  tor  exptoring  ttiis  new  frontier  will 
be  great  Estimates  indnate  that  planning  and 
consbuctnn  of  the  SSC  over  an  8-year  period 
wfl  total  $4.4  billion.  But  I  believe  the  rewards 
wM  be  worth  ttw  investment 

I  commend  ttie  Presklent  for  his  endorse- 
ment of  the  SSC  and  call  on  my  colleagues  to 
join  with  us  in  supporting  this  extraordinary 
project 

AWwMigh  we  cannot  predict  wtiat  the  super 
colder  wM  reveal,  as  kxig  as  there  are  ques- 
ttona,  we  must  continue  searcfiing  for  an- 


Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  join 
my  coReagues  in  expressing  my  enthusiastic 
support  for  the  supercorKkJcling  super  collider. 
the  SSC. 

Tlw  SSC  fadMy  is  an  exciting  enterprise  of 
conaktorabto  international  importance.  The 
SSC  wM  contritxjte  erKxnwusly  to  our  under- 
staiKing  of  ttw  worU  of  the  Infinitesimal,  the 
subatomic  parlKtes  ttwt  hokj  our  universe  to- 
gether. When  complete.  It  will  be  the  largest 
and  most  soptmiicated  particie  accelerator  of 
its  kind  in  ttw  worU,  placing  the  United  States 
at  the  foretront  of  physics  research  woridwide. 

Research  in  ttw  area  of  particle  pfiysics  is 
among  ttw  most  ctwHenging  and  rewarding  re- 
search conducted  in  ttiis  country.  Fermi  Na- 
tiorwl  LatMxatory,  k>cated  In  Illinois,  is  world 


renewrwd  for  Its  contritxjtions  to  our  krKwvt- 
edge  of  elementary  particle  physics. 

The  SSC  will  be  20  times  more  powerful 
tfwn  the  particle  accelerator  at  Fermilab.  I 
have  no  doubt  that  we  will  gain  a  commensu- 
rate quantum  leap  in  our  understanding  of  ele- 
mentary particle  physics  as  a  result  of  the  in- 
novative SSC. 

Even  t>efore  the  first  research  experiment  is 
conducted  at  the  accelerator,  challenges  in- 
herent In  constructing  the  SSC  will  bring  to- 
gether the  worid's  leading  scientists  and  engi- 
neers. These  scientific  and  technological  ties 
will  strengttwn  our  relations  and  open  new 
doors  for  future  economic  cooperation. 

The  State  of  Washington  is  encouraging  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Energy,  the  Universities 
Research  Association,  and  ttie  high  energy 
physics  community  woridwide  to  select  our 
State  as  tfw  site  for  SSC.  and  I  strongly  sup- 
port this  effort.  The  State  of  Washington 
rrwets  all  the  necessary  technical  require- 
ments of  the  SSC — abundance  of  low-cost 
power,  geology,  transportation  facilities,  major 
research  universities,  and  availatile  rural  land. 
The  quality  of  life  in  Washington  is  unsur- 
passed with  its  breathtaking  scenery,  towering 
forests,  and  rugged  coastal  beaches. 

We  sincerely  hope  that  the  SSC  selection 
committee  and  the  DOE  issue  a  comprehen- 
sive and  complete  set  of  guidelines  for  the 
SSC  facility  as  soon  as  possible.  Until  these 
guidelines  are  complete,  Washington  and 
otfwr  States  applying  for  this  facility  can  only 
guess  how  to  budget  in  this  year's  funding 
cyde  for  the  preparation  of  an  acceptable  ap- 
plicstion  to  DOE. 

Uk.  Speaker,  in  closing,  I'd  like  to  express 
the  support  of  the  entire  Washington  State 
delagation  for  the  SSC.  We  would  be  honored 
to  have  such  a  worid-class  facility  in  Washing- 
ton. 

Projects  of  this  magnitude  do  not  come 
ak>ng  very  often.  The  scientific  and  related 
t>enefHs  of  the  SSC  will  extend  far  beyond  the 
local  community,  beyond  the  txsundaries  of 
our  country.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
the  SSC. 

Mr.  OWENS  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  sig- 
nifkarKe  of  the  super  collider  project  cannot 
be  over  estimated.  This  "big  science"  item 
would  provide  an  incomparable  way  of  looking 
at  the  elemental  worid  arourKJ  us  and  give  us 
a  "fme  machine"  which  could  eventually  take 
us  t>ack  to  the  origins  of  the  universe.  The 
parities,  which  would  collide  at  near  the 
speed  of  light,  would  give  scierttists  the  best 
look  yet  at  the  fundamental  forces  of  nature. 
In  abort,  the  super  collider  would  open  doors 
for  scientists  into  wfwt  now  might  be  consid- 
ered new  worids. 

Askte  from  pure  science,  the  contributk>ns 
of  existing  particle  t)eam  accelerators  are  well 
known.  Many  of  the  advances  in  medicine, 
corSputers,  communications,  and  even  home 
entertainment  have  come  about  because  of 
research  associated  with  the  operation  of 
these  devk;es.  Virtually  every  aspect  of  our 
lives  is  touched  by  the  utilization  of  particle 
t>eam  technology.  We  must  continue  to  lead  in 
this  area  and  to  move  forward. 

In  regard  to  our  place  in  the  worid,  a  super 
colider,  as  currently  proposed,  would,  as  a 
natural  consequence  move  the  United  States 
ahead.  But  the  super  collider  facility  would 


also  be  a  focus  of  world  attentk>n.  The  super 
collkler  woukJ  attract  the  best  minds  from 
around  the  worid  and  ttw  result  wouM  be 
better  ufKtorstanding  among  nations.  Unri- 
valed sdentifk:  advancement  and  better  un- 
derstandirig  among  ttw  peoples  of  the  worid 
are  reason  enough  to  support  such  a  project. 

Mr.  BOULTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to 
tfwnk  Congressman  Bruce  for  organizing  this 
special  order  on  the  subject  of  the  SSC.  or  su- 
perconductlrig  super  collider,  and  want  to  put 
myseff  on  record  as  recognizing  that  the  phys- 
k:al  and  budgetary  aspects  of  ttw  52-mile  long 
superconducting  super  collkler  are,  wittKXJt  a 
doubt,  enormous.  I  am,  therefore,  certain  that 
historians  will  characterize  the  benefits  and 
discoveries  derived  from  this  project  in  the 
same  light. 

Just  a$  the  rww  understanding  of  quantum 
mechank:s  during  the  1 920's  led  to  the  estab- 
lishnwnt  of  today's  semiconductor  industry, 
and  just  as  prevkxis  discovery  of  electromag- 
netk:  waves  produced  most  of  today's  com- 
munk^tkxis  techrralogies,  the  SSC  will  yield 
and  furtfwr  today's  understanding  of  energy 
and  matter.  Industries  in  ion  implanation,  com- 
puter chips,  rajclear  medicine,  and  advarKed 
electrorMCS  have  all  been  fostered  by,  and 
owe  a  laDge  part  of  their  present  state  to,  ear- 
lier devek>pments  of  the  high  energy  research 
industry. 

As  we  begin  to  consider  the  costs  and  mon- 
etary investments  associated  with  the  SSC  we 
cannot  lorget  that  similar  previous  invest- 
ments in  bask:  research  concerns  have  been 
the  precise  reason  that  we,  the  United  States, 
now  lead  the  worid  in  technological  invova- 
tion.  Few  krtow,  for  example,  that  approxi- 
mately 100  million  Americans  each  year  re- 
ceive tharapeutk:  or  diagnostic  help  because 
of  the  development  of  this  kirxJ  of  technology. 
And  when  the  position  particle  was  discovered 
during  ttw  1930's  we  know  that  only  a  handful 
of  physicians  recognized  its  value  as  t>eing 
anything  rnore  than  a  curiosity.  Today  this  tool 
of  medkjal  research  provides  the  tiask:  of 
technk^uS  for  tfw  latest  studies  in  bodily  organ 
functnns,  such  as  the  t>rain. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  SSC  will,  unquestionably, 
be  the  most  concise,  powerful,  and  advanced 
selenitic  research  instrument  in  the  worid.  The 
benefits  of  an  investment  such  as  this  will  not 
apply  spscifically.  and  only,  to  science.  They 
will  potentially  improve  each  and  each  aspect 
of  life  as  we  know  it  today.  This  undertaking  is 
somethir^  we  cannot  afford  to  uriderestimate. 

The  auperconducting  super  collider  will 
usher  in  a  rww  era  of  U.S.  and  international 
science.  It  will  provide  us  with  the  capability  to 
go  beyond  today's  knowledge,  and  explore 
the  forces  and  structures  of  God's  great  uni- 
verse, lookir^g  into  the  mysteries  of  subatomic 
composKon.  With  these  thoughts  in  mind.  I 
give  my  unequivocal  support  to  the  SSC 
effort,  and  recommend  and  encourage  its  lo- 
cation in  tfw  panhandle  of  Texas. 

Mr.  BRUCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  BRUCE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  haive  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 


revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
subject  of  my  special  order  this 
evening. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Price  of  North  Carolina).  Is  there  ob- 
jection to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE  RETIREE  BENEFITS 
SECURITY  ACT  OF  1987 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  [Mr.  Stokes]  is  rec- 
ognized for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  July 
17,  1986,  the  LTV  Corp.,  the  Nation's 
second  largest  domestic  steel  manufac- 
turer, filed  for  protection  from  its 
creditors  under  chapter  11  of  the  U.S. 
Bankruptcy  Code.  On  that  same  day. 
LTV  notified  its  retirees  that  it  had 
terminated  their  life  and  medical  in- 
surance coverage,  leaving  more  than 
60.000  senior  citizens  and  their  de- 
pendents without  coverage  for  serious 
illness. 

This  action  was  frightening  to  all 
60.000  LTV  retirees,  many  of  whom 
reside  in  my  congressional  district.  But 
it  was  devastating  to  those  retirees  in 
the  midst  of  receiving  life-sustaining 
medical  treatment.  They  were  given 
virtually  no  notice  that  their  benefits 
were  to  be  terminated  and  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  them  had  no  fi- 
nancial resources  to  fall  back  upon 
and  nowhere  to  turn  for  help. 

In  response  to  the  callous,  insensi- 
tive action  of  LTV,  I  introduced  legis- 
lation, H.R.  5283,  that  would  compel 
LTV  to  continue  paying  medical  and 
life  insurance  coverage  to  its  retirees 
until  a  bankruptcy  court  ordered  the 
cessation  of  such  benefits.  While  this 
legislation  was  not  enacted  into  law,  it 
was  instrumental  in  promoting  the  in- 
clusion of  language  into  the  continu- 
ing resolution  passed  by  the  99th  Con- 
gress. 

However,  the  language  in  the  con- 
tinuing resolution  only  grants  tempo- 
rary relief  to  those  retirees  for  it 
merely  requires  the  continued  pay- 
ment of  health  and  life  insurance  ben- 
efits until  May  17,  1987,  which  is  not 
so  very  far  away. 

Recognizing  the  need  to  provide  pro- 
tection not  only  to  retirees  of  the  LTV 
Corp.,  but  to  all  of  America's  retirees 
who  might  find  themselves  vulnerable 
to  the  fluctuations  of  the  marketplace 
and  the  possible  financial  failure  of 
their  former  employees,  I  introduced 
H.R.  1186,  "The  Retiree  Benefits  Se- 
curity Act  of  1987." 

This  legislation  sends  a  positive  mes- 
sage to  all  our  Nation's  seniors— that 
their  significant  investment  in  main- 
taining good  health— will  not  be  treat- 
ed as  a  disposable  asset.  More  specifi- 
cally, H.R.  1186  will  prevent  corpora- 
tions such  as  LTV  from  abandoning 
their  contractual  and  moral  responsi- 


bility to  their  former  employees  and 
will  prevent  this  scenario  from  ever 
being  acted  out  again  by  corporations 
who  view  bankruptcy  as  a  way  to  avoid 
fulfilling  its  essential  obligation  to 
their  retirees. 

The  "Retiree  Benefits  Security  Act 
of  1987"  says  to  all  retirees,  both 
union  and  nonunion,  that  those  bene- 
fits which  they  worked  a  lifetime  for. 
will  not  be  subject  to  a  unilateral 
modification  or  termination  due  to 
their  employers  filing  of  a  bankruptcy 
petition. 

H.R.  1186  also  clarifies  the  meaning 
of  title  11  section  1113  of  the  Bank- 
ruptcy Code  simply  stating  that  retir- 
ee benefits  in  a  collective  bargaining 
agreement  receive  the  same  treatment 
as  other  benefits.  This  language  will 
prevent  a  repeat  performance  by  LTV 
or  any  other  corporation. 

This  bill  also  recognizes  the  conflict 
of  interest  faced  by  labor  organiza- 
tions when  attempting  to  represent 
both  present  employees  and  retirees. 
Labor  organizations  have  the  option 
under  this  bill  whether  or  not  they 
wish  to  represent  the  retirees.  If  they 
choose  not  to  represent  the  retirees, 
the  court  will  intervene  and  appoint  a 
committee  of  retired  employees  to 
serve  as  the  representative  agent. 

In  addition,  new  protection  for  both 
union  and  nonunion  workers  are  pro- 
vided for.  Health  benefits  cannot  be 
modified  or  terminated  under  the  act. 
unless  ordered  so  by  the  court,  or 
unless  the  retirees  representative 
agent  and  the  employer  agree  to  a 
modification.  Moreover,  the  court 
could  not  order  any  modification 
unless  it  determines  such  a  change  is 
necessary  to  permit  the  company  to 
reorganize,  is  fair  to  all  creditors,  and 
all  parties  are  treated  fairly  and  equi- 
tably. 

Last.  "The  Retiree  Benefits  Pro- 
tection Act,"  would  allow  the  retirees 
to  vote  as  a  separate  class  to  agree  to  a 
final  plan  of  reorganization,  thus  pro- 
tecting their  interests  coming  out  of 
bankruptcy. 

In  summation,  we  protect  the  retir- 
ees before  bankruptcy,  we  protect  the 
retirees  in  bankruptcy  and  I  see  no 
reason  not  to  protect  them  when  the 
company  gets  out  of  bankruptcy. 

As  the  hours  tick  away,  LTV  retirees 
move  ever  closer  to  an  uncertain  and 
possibly  disasterous  future.  Just  yes- 
terday, Mr.  Speaker  many  LTV  retir- 
ees left  their  homes  to  bring  a  message 
to  us,  their  representatives.  They  said 
in  a  strong  and  unanimous  voice  "we 
need  this  legislation." 

It  is  up  to  us  to  respond  to  this  call, 
as  they  responded  to  the  needs  of 
America  during  their  working  years. 
H.R.  1186  is  a  response  to  that  call.  I 
ask  my  colleagues  to  Join  with  me  in 
cosponsoring  this  very  important  legis- 
lation. 


D  1930 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  yield  at 
this  time  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Texas  who  has  worked  so 
very  diligently  on  behalf  of  LTV  retir- 
ees, and  is  a  cosponsor  of  this  legisla- 
tion, the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Frost]. 

Mr.  FROST.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  July 
17  of  last  year,  over  78.000  retired 
Americans  have  faced  uncertainty  and 
dread  regarding  their  ability  to  obtain 
vitally  needed  health  care  for  them- 
selves and  their  families.  On  that  day, 
LTV  Corp.  filed  for  protection  under 
chapter  11  of  the  bankruptcy  code  and 
unilaterally  canceled  the  health  and 
life  insurance  of  all  its  retirees  nation- 
wide. Thousands  of  elderly  Americans 
who  had  been  promised  during  their 
working  years  that  group  health  and 
life  insurance  would  Ije  provided,  had 
the  coverage  stripped  from  them,  with 
no  warning  and  little  explanation. 

Since  that  time,  a  combination  of 
pressure  by  the  unions  and  stopgap 
legislative  action  by  Congress  has 
forced  LTV  to  reinstate  and  continue 
retiree  life  and  health  insurance  cover- 
age. However,  the  current  stopgap 
measure  expires  on  May  15  of  this 
year,  and  retirees  could  again  face  the 
spectre  of  canceled  health  care  cover- 
age for  themselves  and  their  families. 

We  have  before  us,  however,  fair  and 
well-thought-out  legislation  (H.R. 
1186)  that  will  protect  retirees  from 
arbitrary  cancellation  of  promised 
health  and  life  insurance  benefits.  It 
will  protect  not  only  LTV  retirees,  but 
all  retirees  who  are  covered  by  group 
life  and  health  insurance  plans. 

This  measure  amends  the  bankrupt- 
cy code  to  specifically  include  retiree 
benefits  under  the  protections  spelled 
out  in  section  1113  of  the  bankruptcy 
code.  It  will  insure  representation  of 
both  union  and  salaried  retirees 
during  bankruptcy  proceedings,  and  it 
will  establish  retiree  life  and  health 
insurance  benefits  as  administrative 
costs,  thereby  protecting  them  from 
any  type  reduction  or  modification 
unless  specifically  sanctioned  by  the 
presiding  bankruptcy  judge. 

In  light  of  the  action  taken  by  LTV 
last  summer,  this  legislation  is  clearly 
needed  to  insure  that  promises  made 
to  employees  during  their  working 
years  are  not  broken  during  their  re- 
tirement years.  Cancellation  of  retir- 
ees l>eneflts  without  explanation  and. 
more  important,  without  Justification 
must  not  be  allowed  to  happen  again. 

About  5,000  LTV  retirees  are  from 
the  aerospace  division  which  is  located 
in  my  district.  I  have  had  a  chance  to 
visit  with  many  of  them  and  hear 
firsthand  their  fears  of  lieing  left 
without  health  coverage.  Many  are  al- 
ready very  ill  and  in  need  of  long-term 
health  care.  Obtaining  individual 
health  coverage  is  impossible  because 
they  either  cannot  afford  it,  or  their 
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health  is  ao  tad  that  coverage  is  un- 
available at  any  price. 

With  the  measure  before  us  today, 
we  have  the  oiHKutunity  to  insure 
that  needed  health  care  will  remain 
avaOable  to  those  retirees  who  spent 
their  worklnc  yean  earning  that  cov- 
erace  and  believtaic  that  it  would  be 
available  to  them.  I  strongly  urge  all 
my  ctrileagues  to  Join  with  me  in  co- 
■pcHMoring  this  legislation  and  work- 
ing for  its  guide  passage. 

ICr.  SrOKEB.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  excellent  statement  on 
this  legislation,  and  I  am  pleased  at 
this  time  to  yield  to  another  cosponsor 
of  this  legialaAion,  a  gentleman  who 
has  worthed  tirelessly  oa  behalf  of  LTV 
retirees,  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Viscloskt]. 

Mr.  VISCLOSKT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
rise  in  strong  suppcnt  of  HJR.  1186,  as 
an  original  comwnsor  of  this  legisla- 
tion. I  would  eqjedally  like  to  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  for  his  lead- 
ership on  this  issue  and  his  close  coop- 
eration with  the  other  body. 

On  July  17.  1»8«.  the  LTV  Corp.  de- 
clared bankruptcy  and  abruptly  termi- 
nated the  life  and  health  insurance 
benefits  of  78,500  steel  division  retir- 
ees; 4.832  of  these  retirees  live  in  my 
district.  The  company  was  soon  com- 
pelled to  restore  these  benefits  follow- 
ing a  wildcat  strike  and  enormous 
public  protest.  Subsequently,  language 
in  the  Continuing  Appropriations  Act 
for  fiscal  year  li>87  required  the  com- 
pany to  pay  benefits  to  former  retirees 
until  May  15,  1987.  These  past  actions 
have  provided  for  the  temporary  main- 
tenance of  these  insurance  benefits. 

HJl.  1186  will  provide  permanent 
protection  iot  the  woricers  of  LTV.  Ac- 
cordingly, this  legislation  would  re- 
quire a  company  in  chapter  11  bank- 
ruptcy to  continue  the  payment  of 
benefits  to  union  and  nonunion  retir- 
ees unless  a  court  orders  otherwise. 
Any  modification  in  life  and  health  in- 
surance benefits  would  have  to  be  ap- 
proved by  a  court  as  a  fair  and  equita- 
ble change  which  is  necessary  for  the 
company's  reorganization. 

This  bill  is  good  news  for  the  retirees 
of  LTV.  If  both  bodies  of  Congress  act 
expeditiously.  I  am  hopeful  that  this 
measure  can  be  signed  into  law  before 
May  IS.  This  bill  is  also  good  news  for 
all  worldng  women  and  men  whose 
years  of  dedicated  and  loyal  service 
have  been  based  upon  the  promise  of 
econamic  security  in  retirement.  If  en- 
acted, this  measure  would  ensure  that 
a  «H<wip«Tiy  In  chapter  11  bankruptcy 
can  never  again  attempt  to  unilateral- 
ly terminate  the  benefits  of  retirees. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  express  my 
hope  that  this  effort  might  be  coupled 
with  a  oomprehensive  program  of  pen- 
sion reform.  Recently,  the  Pension 
Benefit  Guaranty  Corp.  terminated 
the  pension  plans  of  the  LTV  steel  di- 
vision retirees.  From  this  situation,  it 
is  aroarent  that  we  must  seek  options 


to  correct  minimum  pension  fiuiding 
requirements  and  eliminate  incentives 
which  lead  companies  to  underfund 
thair  pension  plans.  The  pension 
system  as  it  exists  today  is  both  intol- 
erable and  subject  to  abuse. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  LTV  Corp.  has  be- 
haved as  if  its  retirees  are  expendable 
elements  in  a  faceless  production  proc- 
ess. The  legislation  which  has  been  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Stokes  refutes  this 
attitude  by  requiring  that  a  company, 
even  in  bankruptcy,  must  treat  insur- 
ance benefits  as  administrative  obliga- 
tions. I  believe  this  measure  is  neces- 
sary for  the  retirement  security  of  all 

Mr.  STOKES.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  [Mr.  Visclosky] 
for  his  excellent  statement  on  this 
matter,  and  I  am  very  pleased  to  have 
his  support  on  behalf  of  this  legisla- 
tion. 

At  this  time,  I  am  pleased  to  yield  to 
another  distinguished  colleague  from 
the  State  of  Indiana,  Mr.  Jim  Jontz. 
who  is  also  a  cosponsor  of  this  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr.  JONTZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  express  my  support  for  H.R. 
1186,  the  Retiree  Benefits  Security 
Act  of  1987.  The  wave  of  corporate 
bankruptcies  and  reorganizations  we 
have  recently  witnessed  in  this  coun- 
try especially  in  the  industrial  sector 
of  our  economy  is  presenting  new  and 
unforeseen  problems  for  retirees.  Un- 
fortunately, many  of  these  companies 
seem  to  see  reorganization  as  a  pana- 
cea which  will  relieve  their  business 
difficulties  at  the  expense  of  their  re- 
tirees. We  are  here  today  to  say  that 
that  is  not  an  acceptable  solution. 

LTV  Corp.'s  action  to  terminate  all 
health  and  life  insurance  benefits  for 
retirees  immediately  upon  filing  for 
reorganization  came  as  a  shock  to 
those  of  us  who  thought  the  Bildisco 
legislation  had  settled  the  question. 
LTV's  claim  that  this  termination  was 
required  by  the  bankruptcy  law  was 
clearly  contrary  to  congressional 
intent.  The  use  of  the  bankruptcy 
code  by  corporations  to  cut  themselves 
looBe  from  their  responsibilities  to 
fornier  employees  creates  a  social 
policy  problem  of  potentially  inunense 
proportions. 

Perhaps  most  devastated  by  the  ter- 
mination of  health  benefits  are  those 
workers  who  have  opted  for  early  re- 
tirement. For  years,  unions  have  nego- 
tiated for  lower  retirement  ages.  As 
unionized  employees  gained  improved 
retirement  benefits,  companies  ex- 
tended similar  benefits  to  nonimion- 
ized  employees.  The  logic  was  obvious. 
Thirty  years  working  in  a  steel  mill  or 
auto  plant  is  plenty  in  anyone's  life. 
The  understanding  was  that  those 
who  had  put  in  their  time  had  earned 
a  decent  retirement.  Moreover,  early 
retirement  served  a  broader  social  pur- 
pose by  opening  up  Jobs  for  a  younger, 
expanding  work  force. 


Later,  as  many  of  our  basic  indus- 
tries wtre  faced  with  economic  con- 
tractions, early  retirement  became  one 
means  for  easing  the  dislocation  of 
workers  as  mills  shut  down  and  plants 
closed.  |n  many  industries,  older  em- 
ployees were  offered  incentives  to 
retire.  The  steel  industry  in  general 
and  LTV  in  particular  made  extensive 
use  of  this  alternative. 

Today  we  see  these  retirees  left  in 
the  lurch.  For  many,  their  company 
health  insurance  is  the  only  coverage 
they  are  eligible  for,  and  the  cost  of 
individual  insurance  is  generally  pro- 
hibitive. 

LTV  retirees  are  again  fast  ap- 
proaching the  loss  of  their  benefits 
with  the  expiration  of  the  current  law. 
As  that  May  15  deadline  approaches, 
the  pressing  need  is  for  legislation  to 
insure  that  corporations  do  not  use 
the  provisions  of  chapter  11  reorgani- 
zations to  evade  their  obligations  to 
retirees. 

I  want  to  commend  my  colleague 
from  Ohio,  Mr.  Stokes,  for  providing 
us  with  a  vehicle  to  achieve  that  end. 
The  Retiree  Benefits  Security  Act, 
H.R.  1186,  makes  several  important  re- 
visions to  chapter  11.  First,  it  protects 
retirees  from  devastating  actions  such 
as  those  taken  by  LTV  last  summer.  It 
provides  that  health  and  life  insurance 
benefits  cannot  be  modified  or  termi- 
nated prior  to  a  court  determination, 
and  it  provides  a  standard  for  that  de- 
termination which  protects  retirees 
rights,  t  hope  that  when  enacted  this 
will  prove  to  be  a  very  hard  standard 
to  meet.  I  believe  that  until  we  find 
our  way  to  a  system  of  health  care  in 
this  country  which  does  not  leave 
people  dependent  on  their  employer, 
we  cannot  tolerate  a  situation  which 
allows  someone  to  lose  access  to 
health  care  because  of  his  employer's 
financial  difficulties. 

Second,  H.R.  1186  protects  retirees' 
rights  in  the  determination  of  a  reor- 
ganization plan  by  recognizing  retirees 
as  a  separate  class  before  the  court 
and  providing  for  their  right  to  vote 
on  any  final  reorganization  plan.  And, 
moreover,  the  bill  requires  that  any 
final  plan  reduce  benefits,  if  benefits 
must  be  reduced,  only  to  the  extent 
necessary  to  allow  for  the  continu- 
ation of  benefits. 

Courts  have  generally  recognized 
that  retiree  benefits  are  vested,  life- 
time benefits  which  may  not  be  re- 
duced 9nce  an  employee  retires.  Retir- 
ee benefits  are  earned  through  a  life- 
time of  work.  Retired  workers,  under- 
standably, believe  these  benefits  are 
their  due,  but  unlike  other  creditors' 
claims,,  health  care  needs  are  immedi- 
ate and  unavoidable.  H.R.  1186  pro- 
vides protection  for  those  benefits 
during  and  after  the  chapter  11  pro- 
ceeding. 

AnoUier  important  aspect  of  this  bill 
Is  that  it  clarifies  the  responsibility  of 


unions  toward  their  retired  members. 
If  the  union  believes  that  a  conflict  of 
interest  would  exist  in  their  represent- 
ing both  employed  and  retired  mem- 
bers, they  can  withdraw  and  the  court 
will  appoint  retiree  representatives. 

I  think  it  is  important  to  see  this  bill 
in  context.  The  employer  based  group 
health  insurance  system  is  the  pri- 
mary provider  of  health  care  in  this 
country.  Almost  80  percent  of  Ameri- 
cans with  health  coverage  are  covered 
by  private  employer-employee  plans. 
This  system  developed  over  the  past 
decades  through  collective  bargaining 
and  by  extension  to  the  nonunion  sec- 
tors of  the  labor  market.  American 
business  has  assumed  the  responsibil- 
ity for  providing  Americans  with  a 
decent  standard  of  health  care. 

If  we  are  to  accept  this  system  for 
health  care,  then  we  must  require  that 
the  system  provide  adequate  care.  We 
cannot  sit  by  while  the  corporations 
on  which  that  system  is  based  try  to 
sidestep  their  responsibility.  H.R.  1186 
assures  the  maintenance  of  health 
benefits  through  reorganization. 

Again,  let  me  commend  Representa- 
tive Stokes  for  introducing  this  essen- 
tial piece  of  legislation.  I  hope  that 
Congress  can  pass  this  bill  quickly  so 
that  LTV  retirees  and  others  under 
the  gun  of  chapter  11  can  again  feel 
secure  that  their  health  needs  and 
those  of  their  families  will  be  protect- 
ed. 
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Mr.  STOKES.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man very  much.  I  am  very  pleased  to 
have  his  participation  in  this  special 
order  and  his  support  for  this  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  very  pleased  to 
yield  to  another  original  cosponsor  of 
this  legislation,  a  gentleman  who  has 
worked  very  hard  on  behalf  of  our  get- 
ting language  into  the  continuing  reso- 
lution, which  passed  in  the  99th  Con- 
gress, and  who  has  again  resumed  with 
me  our  efforts  on  behalf  of  LTV  retir- 
ees, the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  Bevill]. 

Mr.  BEVILL.  I  thank  my  good  friend 
and  colleague  for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  the  gentle- 
man for  his  leadership  which  he  is 
rendering  in  getting  this  very  impor- 
tant legislation  passed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  last  month,  I  joined 
many  of  my  colleagues  to  introduce 
legislation  to  help  LTV/Republic  Steel 
retirees  extend  their  health  and  life 
insurance  benefits.  These  benefits 
were  Jeopardized  last  year  when  LTV 
filed  for  chapter  11  under  the  Bank- 
ruptcy Act. 

This  legislation  is  badly  needed  be- 
cause, under  current  bai^uoiptcy  law, 
retirees  must  stand  in  line  behind  the 
creditors  before  their  claims  for  bene- 
fits are  considered  by  the  bankruptcy 
courts. 


That  leaves  many  families  in  a  des- 
perate situation,  especially  when  it 
comes  to  paying  for  health  care. 

The  Retiree  Benefit  Security  act  of 
1987,  which  we  introduced  in  Febru- 
ary, will  give  retirees  more  protection 
than  they  currently  have  when  their 
companies  go  bankrupt. 

This  bill  will  put  health  and  life  in- 
surance benefits  ahead  of  those  other 
creditors.  A  company  will  not  be  able 
to  arbitrarily  stop  these  benefits  when 
it  files  for  bankruptcy.  The  protection 
provided  in  the  bill  will  extend  to  both 
union  and  nonunion  retirees. 

When  LTV  filed  for  bankruptcy  last 
July,  the  company  notified  its  retirees 
that  it  had  terminated  their  life  and 
medical  insurance  coverage. 

This  was  quite  a  blow  to  thousands 
of  LTV/Republic  retirees.  Some  3.000 
people  in  Alabama  were  affected,  in- 
cluding 2,500  who  live  in  the  Gadsden 
area  in  my  district. 

LTV's  action  was  cruel  and  unfair  to 
those  people  who  had  worked  in  good 
faith  for  the  steel  company  for  so 
many  years.  That's  why  the  99th  Con- 
gress moved  quickly  to  extend  those 
benefits  until  May  15.  1987. 

As  that  deadline  approaches,  we  are 
seeking  a  better  solution  with  this  leg- 
islation. 

This  bill,  which  amends  the  U.S. 
Bankruptcy  Code,  requires  a  bankrupt 
company  to  pay  retiree  benefits.  How- 
ever, under  the  legislation,  the  court 
may  order  modification  of  those  pay- 
ments as  the  company  reorganizes. 

The  legislation  will  not  automatical- 
ly insure  that  the  retirees'  life  and 
health  insurance  benefits  will  be  con- 
tinued indefinitely. 

Unfortunately,  we  can't  do  that.  If 
the  money  isn't  there,  it  isn't  there. 
However,  this  legislation  will  insure 
that  these  benefits  will  be  among  the 
first  items  paid  by  a  company  facing 
bankruptcy  if  funds  permit. 

I  think  this  is  a  fair  and  equitable 
solution  to  what  has  become  a  real 
heartache  for  many,  many  people. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
bill. 

Mr.  STOKES.  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished colleague  for  his  remarks  on 
this  bill.  I  also  appreciate  very  much 
his  strong  support  on  behalf  of  this 
legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time  I  am 
pleased  to  yield  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  the  State  of  Ohio 
[Mr.  Regula]. 

Mr.  REGULA.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  commend  my 
colleague  from  Ohio,  Mr.  Stokes,  for 
reserving  the  time  today  to  discuss  the 
legislation  to  protect  retiree  benefits. 

We  all  know  the  horrors  faced  by 
the  LTV  retirees  in  the  wake  of  LTV's 
chapter  II  filing.  Many  people  were 
put  into  a  panic,  having  received  terse 
letters  from  the  company  that  their 
hard-earned      benefits      were      being 


abruptly  terminated.  For  many  retir- 
ees, the  loss  of  health  and  life  insur- 
ance benefits  left  them  without  cover- 
age or  the  ability  to  buy  coverage  else- 
where. 

It  is  unconscionable  to  Jeopardise 
the  benefits  of  America's  retirees. 
These  people  have  worked  long  and 
hard  to  earn  these  benefits— they  are 
not  a  gift  to  be  withdrawn  during  hard 
times.  America's  retirees  depend  heavi- 
ly on  the  security  of  health  and  pen- 
sion benefits  for  their  very  lives,  and 
to  yank  these  benefits  away  works  a 
terrible  hardship  on  their  financial, 
physical,  and  emotional  health. 

Companies  should  not  be  permitted 
to  dip  into  pension  funds  whenever 
the  going  gets  hard.  These  funds  are 
not  to  be  treated  as  a  slush  account  to 
enhance  a  company's  competitive  posi- 
tion in  the  national  and  global  market- 
place. These  funds  should  be  consid- 
ered sacred,  to  be  used  solely  for  the 
purpose  for  which  they  are  collected— 
the  payment  of  pension  benefits. 

I  addressed  these  troublesome  issues 
on  February  5,  1987,  when  I  intro- 
duced H.R.  1040,  a  bill  designed  to  pro- 
tect the  benefits  of  retirees  of  compa- 
nies who  file  under  chapter  11. 

My  bill  has  two  parts.  First,  it  re- 
moves the  May  15,  1987  cutoff  date 
from  the  continuing  resolution  for  the 
payment  of  retirement  benefits,  and. 
instead,  requires  the  trustee  in  bank- 
ruptcy to  ensure  the  payment  of  these 
benefits  until  they  naturally  expire 
under  the  terms  of  the  original  bene- 
fits agreements. 

Second,  my  legislation  guarantees 
the  benefits  claims  of  retirees  when  a 
company  files  for  reorganization 
under  chapter  11.  The  bill  secures  the 
benefits  claims,  granting  priority  to 
these  claims  when  a  company's  assets 
are  distributed. 

My  bill  and  the  one  I  have  sponsored 
with  Congressman  Stokes  address  the 
very  real  issues  that  are  being  faced  by 
the  LTV  retirees.  They  are  not  limited 
to  LTV  retirees,  however,  but.  rather, 
extend  protection  to  future  retirees 
who  find  their  former  companies  in 
bankruptcy  court. 

In  addition,  through  the  congres- 
sional steel  caucus,  on  which  I  serve  as 
the  vice  chairman.  I  have  been  in- 
volved with  the  Pension  Benefit  Guar- 
anty Corporation  [PBGC]  in  changing 
the  funding  requirements  for  main- 
taining pension  funds  in  order  to  avoid 
an  LTV  situation  in  the  future.  The 
PBGC  is  also  proposing  a  variable 
funding  mechanism  for  the  PBGC 
which  will  not  penalize  responsible 
companies  who  have  been  providing 
adequate  funding  for  their  pension 
plans.  This  mechanism  will  ensure 
that  responsible  companies  will  not  be 
forced  to  pay  the  lion's  share  of  LTV's 
underfunded  liability. 
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I  oommend  my  colleacue 
from  ^ilo  (or  hta  initiative  in  conduct- 
ing this  special  order  today. 

GBRSALUAVK 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  ledslative  days  in  which  to 
revlae  and  eztoid  their  remarks  on  the 
subject  of  my  special  order. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
PucB  of  North  Carolina).  Is  there  ob- 
Jectk»  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

a  1950 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
my  dtsttoguished  coUeague  from  Ohio 
for  his  contribution  to  this  special 
order.  We  are  very  pleased  to  have  his 
oosponaorshlp  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  express  my 
appreciation  to  all  of  my  colleagues 
who  have  parUcipated  in  this  special 
order  this  evening.  I  am  very  pleased 
to  have  had  their  participation  here 
and  also  their  support  of  this  legisla- 
tion. 

In  addition  to  it.  because  of  the  late- 
nesi  of- the  hour,  many  Members  were 
unable,  because  of  other  obligations, 
to  be  present  to  participate,  but  they 
have  also  sulHnitted  their  comments 
for  the  Rboord. 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Spealter,  too  often  re- 
cenOy.  America's  retired  workers  and  those 
looking  forwart  to  retiring  have  been  forced  to 
abandon  their  future  plans.  These  workers 
have  baan  ttw  vicKms  of  plant  closings  and 
dafauilB  on  company  pensions.  In  order  to 
help  protect  ttwm.  17  of  my  coUeagues  and  I 
have  introduced  H.R.  1186,  the  Retiree  Bene- 
fits Security  Act  of  1967. 

This  biH  safeguards  retiree  health  and  life 
insurance  by  keeping  companies  from  sus- 
pendng  benefits  as  soon  as  tfiey  file  a  chap- 
tar  11  twnkruptcy.  It  also  clarifies  laws  which 
relate  to  retiree  benefits  obtained  ttvough  col- 
lective bargaining  and  it  protects  retirees  If 
and  wtien  a  compcuiy  reorganizes  and  comes 
out  of  bankruptcy. 

Ail  of  tliese  proviskxis  are  in  ttie  t)est  inter- 
ests of  AiTterKa's  retired  workers.  It  appalls 
me  to  ttiink  tfwt  workers  wtw  have  retired 
after  serving  ttieir  emptoyers  long  and  faitfrful- 
ly  ahouU  wffer  because  of  present  txisiness 
problems.  We  need  to  protect  the  interests  of 
these  workers  and  tiieir  families. 

Besides  tiie  problems  with  health  and  life 
Insurance  benefits.  I  am  also  very  concerr>ed 
about  ttie  recent  defaults  of  penskKi  plans 
across  tiw  Nation.  As  ttie  cfiairman  of  tt>e 
congressional  steel  caucus,  I  am  particularly 
conoarrted  about  defaults  in  steelworkers' 
panstoTB. 

The  Executive  Director  of  ttie  Federal  Pen- 
sion Benefit  Guaranty  Corporatk>n  [PBGC]  re- 
oenMy  spoke  to  ttie  steel  caucus  about  ttie 
growing  financial  probiems  of  the  pension  in- 
surance program.  The  PBGC  was  created  t>y 
Congress  in  1974  aa  a  "safety  net"  to  protect 
the  roHroment  income  of  workers  wtio  depend 
on  prwale  penskxi  plans  for  a  substantial 
share  of  their  retirement  income.  Currently, 
ttie  plan  inckides  38  nvllion  Amerk»ns. 


The  Director  informed  us  ttiat  in  the  past  18 
months  the  PBGC  deficit  has  grown  from 
$462  million  to  an  estimated  $4  tiillion.  In  ad- 
dition, ttie  PBGC  is  expected  to  Inherit  100 
more  pension  funds  ttiis  year. 

Last  week  the  PBGC  announced  that  it  was 
taking  over  27  mitlkin  dollars'  worth  of  ttie 
Kaiaer  Steel  pension  plan  which  covers  1,000 
current  and  former  management  and  ottier 
salaried  employees. 

Two  months  ago,  LTV  Steel  Corp.  saddled 
ttie  Government  Insurer  with  $2.3  billion  in  un- 
funded pensions,  and  ttiey  got  out  of  paying 
health  and  life  insurance  benefits  to  ttieir  retir- 
eea 

Last  year  Wheeling-Pittsburgh  Steel  Co. 
turned  over  their  pension  plan  to  PBGC  with  a 
halt-billk>n  dollars  In  unfunded  otiiigations. 

Ttie  PBGC  is  tiaving  protilems  t)ecause  it  in- 
sures a  numt}er  of  pensions  that  are  either  in 
default  or  ttveatening  to  default.  The  plans 
have  ttiese  problems  primarily  because  some 
employers  have  not  responsibly  managed 
their  worker  pension  funds.  Ttie  plans  tiave 
eittier  tieen  underfunded  or  ttie  assets  have 
tieen  wittidrawn  from  ttie  pension  trust  funds 
and  not  replaced. 

Recent  legislation  and  enforcement  has 
sinply  not  been  adequate  to  ensure  that  pen- 
skifis  are  available  wtien  workers  retire.  In  ad- 
dition, ttie  flood  of  foreign  imports  into  our 
country  has  forced  many  companies  to  unex- 
pectedly ck>se  and/or  retire  workers  early. 
Since  there  is  no  end  in  sight  for  the  foreign 
tratfe  Imbalance,  ttiese  early  retirements  will 
continue  to  test  ttie  limits  of  ttie  Nation's  pen- 
sion programs. 

Defaults  on  pension  plans  and  ttie  kiss  of 
retirement  tienefits  have  frightened  many 
workers  around  the  NatK>n.  They  can  no 
longer  depend  on  their  employers  to  give 
them  the  benefits  that  they  have  earned 
through  years  of  hard  work.  Let  us  envisk}n 
for  a  minute  a  similar  situation  here  on  Capitol 
HUL 

With  our  U.S.  Govemment  budget  deficit  of 
atiout  S221  bilton,  if  ttie  Govemment  was  a 
business,  we  probably  would  have  filed  for 
chapter  11  a  long,  long  time  ago.  This  would 
have  meant  that  millions  of  retired  Federal 
workers  and  civil  servants  could  have  lost 
their  health  and  life  Insurance  tienefits. 

I  wouki  certainly  not  like  to  have  my  con- 
gresskjnal  pension  benefits  disappear,  and  I 
do  not  think  ttiat  any  of  you  would  either. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  you  to  protect  our  Na- 
tkMi's  present  and  future  retired  workers  and  I 
urge  you  to  cosponsor  and  strongly  support 
H.R.  1 186,  the  Retiree  Benetit  Security  Act. 

Mr.  OBERSTAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  over  the  past 
several  months,  I  tiave  traveled  througtiout  my 
district  and  have  heard  ttie  troubling,  some- 
times hearttireaking  stories  of  my  constituents 
wtio  are  retirees  of  LTV  Steel  and  its  Minne- 
sota sutiskiiary.  Reserve  Mining  Co.  These  re- 
tirees tiave  been  caught  in  ttie  teeth  of  ttie 
July  17  LTV  tiankruptcy  filing  and  ttie  subse- 
quent unilateral  terminatkjn  of  ttieir  health  and 
life  Insurance  tienefits  by  ttie  company.  This 
tiankruptcy  filing  and  ttie  termination  of  these 
tienefits  by  LTV  Steel  and  Reserve  Mining  has 
caused  tremendous  hardship  and  pain  in  my 
congressional  district  and  natkinwkle.  In  Min- 
nesota, approximately  2,000  retirees  were  left 
to  ttieir  own  devices  to  provkie  for  ttieir  health 


and  life  ^isurance;  nationwkle,  ttie  figure  rose 
to  78,000.  This  is  unconscionatile,  and  reflects 
the  kind  of  tirulal  and  calculating  economic  at- 
titude t  remember  displayed  by  big  business 
tycoons  Of  ttie  1930's  and  I940's.  We  cannot 
and  will  not  alk>w  ttiat  attitude  to  prevail  in  the 
1980's. 

For  ttie  past  several  months,  retirees  with 
years  of  diedkated  servKe  to  LTV  and  Re- 
serve Mining  Co.  have  been  treated  as  just 
another  |n  a  long  line  of  unsecured  creditors, 
subject  to  arbitrary  clianges  in  or  termination 
of  pension  and  tienefit  plans  to  which  they 
had  contitiuted  for  many  years. 

In  October,  as  ttie  99th  Congress  drew  to  a 
close,  legislation  whk;h  I  auttiored  passed  the 
Congress  and  was  subsequently  signed  into 
law  by  tite  President  whk:h  required  the  trust- 
ee in  bankruptcy  to  continue  paying  health 
and  life  insurance  tienefits  due  ttiese  workers 
until  May  15,  1987.  He  has  refused,  and  in- 
stead has  entered  into  a  setUement  agree- 
ment will  representatives  of  the  hourly  work- 
ers to  establish  a  Medk:al  Insurance  Trust 
Fund  to  pay  health  benefits  to  hourly  retirees 
and  to  salaried  employees  who  opt  to  tie  cov- 
ered tiy  the  agreement.  Furttier  decisions 
atxiut  ttie  final  disposition  of  pension  and  tien- 
efit claims  against  the  estates  of  these  firms 
will  be  negotiated  tietween  representatives  of 
the  salaried  and  hourly  retirees  and  the  trust- 
ee, sub)ect  to  approval  by  the  tiankruptcy 
court 

I  am  (deeply  ti'oubled  ttiat  the  health  and  in 
some  cases  the  very  lives  of  these  retirees  Is 
conskiened  a  "negotiable"  issue,  and  2  weeks 
ago  I  joined  the  gentleman  from  Ohki  [Mr. 
Stokes]  as  an  original  cosponsor  of  the  Retir- 
ee Benefits  Security  Act  of  1987  to  prohibit 
the  unilateral  suspension  of  retiree  tienefits  for 
firms  in  bankruptcy.  The  need  for  this  legisla- 
tion tieceme  clear  to  me  last  fall  wtien  I  was 
aghast  to  hear  the  attorney  for  LTV  testify 
before  the  House  Judiciary  Committee  that 
LTV  had  decided  to  abandon  its  commitments 
to  its  eniployees — many  of  whom  tiad  built  ttie 
company  arid  sustained  it  with  their  labors  for 
the  past  30  or  40  years— and  walk  away  from 
those  commitments  wittiout  apology.  We  intro- 
duced this  legislation  to  send  a  clear  and  un- 
ambiguous signal  to  firms  considering  tiank- 
ruptcy as  simply  another  management  tool: 
Congress  will  not  allow  employee  tienefits  to 
tie  a  negotiable  item. 

In  addition  to  clarifying  and  reaffirming  cur- 
rent bankruptcy  law  regarding  the  termination 
of  retiree  tienefits  for  employees  under  a  col- 
lective bargaining  agreement,  ttie  measure 
provides  for  special  treatment  under  the  Bank- 
ruptcy Code  for  retirees  of  firms  in  bankruptcy 
by  reaffirming  ttie  current  requirement  of 
ttiose  firms  to  gain  approval  from  the  tiank- 
ruptcy court  tiefore  suspending  benefits. 
Under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  the  court  can 
grant  such  approval  only  if  failure  to  do  so 
wouk)  serkMJsly  jeopardize  the  life  of  ttie  com- 
pany. In  addition,  the  bill  requires  that  tiealth 
and  life  insurance  benefits  tie  conskjered  an 
administrative  expense,  a  first  priority  for  com- 
panies in  tiankruptcy. 

Further,  it  recognizes  ttie  potential  conflk:t 
of  interest  latior  organizations  face  wtien  they 
are  asted  to  represent  ttie  interests  of  both 
active  employees  and  retirees.  Under  ttie  tiill. 


labor  organizations  tiave  an  option  to  repre- 
sent kioth  parties,  tmt  are  not  required  to  do 
so.  If  ttiey  ctioose  not  to  represent  ttie  retir- 
ees, ttie  court  would  ttien  tie  required  to  inter- 
vene and  appoint  a  committee  of  retirees  to 
serve  as  ttie  representative  agent. 

Finally,  it  requires  ttie  court  to  estatilish  a 
separate  class  of  creditors  to  tie  composed 
solely  of  claimants  for  retiree  benefits  whk:h 
woukJ  allow  those  retirees  to  sit  at  the  negoti- 
ating tatile  with  the  other  principal  creditors. 

While  I  realize  several  provisions  of  this 
measure  may  tie  conskiered  unorthodox  by 
some  bankruptcy  experts.  I  believe  they  are 
atisdutely  necessary  if  the  rights  of  workers 
and  retirees  to  minimum  empkiyee  benefits 
are  to  tie  protected.  I  realize  that  this  legisla- 
tion is  no  panacea  for  ttie  problems  of  Re- 
serve or  Erie  Mining  Co.  employees  in  Minne- 
sota; the  complex  subskiiary  bankruptcy  ques- 
tions in  that  case  will  tie  settied  through  a  ne- 
gotiated agreement  tietween  the  parties  in- 
volved that  ultimately  must  be  approved  by 
the  tiankruptcy  court.  This  legislation  Is  de- 
signed to  ensure  that  retirees  are  given  a  fair 
stiake  in  ttiose  bankruptcy  proceedings.  We 
cannot  allow  companies  to  wring  from  ttieir 
workers  a  lifetime  of  dedication  and  latior  and 
then  atiandon  those  workers  without  regard 
for  their  future. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  examine  the  issues 
we  have  presented  today  and  to  weigh  the 
ironclad  moral  and  legal  commitments  made 
tiy  these  companies;  I  am  confident  you  too 
will  conclude  that  these  protections  are  nec- 
essary if  we  are  to  meet  minimum  standards 
of  justice  and  provide  these  essential  retiree 
protections.  We  have  until  May  15,  1987,  the 
date  provided  for  In  my  legislation,  tiefore  the 
minimal  protections  provided  in  that  legislation 
will  expire.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  move 
quk:kty  to  ensure  the  continued  legal  obliga- 
tion of  LTV  and  its  subskliaries  to  pay  these 
benefits  to  its  empkiyees. 

Mr.  RAHALL  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
tiegin  this  afternoon  by  thanking  Congressman 
Stokes  for  organizing  this  special  order  to 
give  us  an  opportunity  to  discuss  the  merits  of 
a  piece  of  much  needed  legislation  which  he 
tias  introduced,  the  Retiree  Benefits  Security 
Act  of  1987. 

Unfortunately,  ttie  need  for  this  legislation 
was  made  extremely  clear  last  year  when  LTV 
Steel  filed  for  bankruptcy  under  chapter  11 
and  unilaterally  terminated  ttie  health  and  life 
benefits  of  its  retirees.  Although  Congress  in- 
cluded language  in  last  sesskin's  continuing 
resolution  to  grant  temporary  relief  to  these 
retirees,  this  relief  is  due  to  expire  on  May  17, 
1987,  at  whk:h  time  the  payment  of  tiealth 
and  retirement  tienefits  coukl  cease.  It  is  our 
obligation  to  ttie  working  men  and  women  of 
ttiis  country  to  address  this  inequitable  situa- 
tion now  to  ensure  not  only  the  fair  treatment 
of  these  LTV  employees  but  also  ttie  fair 
treatment  of  all  retirees  who  may  face  a  simi- 
lar situation  in  ttie  future.  I  tielieve  that  H.R. 
1186  will  go  a  long  way  to  correct  the  proti- 
lem. 

Specifk»lly,  this  tiill  wouki  clarify  the  mean- 
ing of  existing  Federal  law  as  it  relates  to  col- 
lectively liargained  retiree  tienefits  and  woukJ 
stipulate  that  a  company  woukJ  not  be  allowed 
to  suspend  life  and  health  care  benefits  based 
only  upon  ttie  fiHng  of  a  tiankruptcy  petition. 


Additionally,  ttie  legislation  would  ensure  ttiat 
retirees  continue  to  tie  protected  as  a  compa- 
ny reorganizes  and  comes  out  of  tiankruptcy. 

Atttiough  I  am  gravely  concerned  atxxit  all 
retirees  wtio  are  affected  tiy  LTV's  cateulated 
and  callous  actkins,  I  am  especially  sympa- 
thetic to  the  plight  of  some  1,500  mine  work- 
ers t&K)  are  suffering.  These  men  and  women 
are  coal  miners  wtio  were  employed  in  mines 
owned  and  operated  by  LTV  in  West  Virginia, 
Pennsylvania,  and  Kentucky.  LTV  is  legally  re- 
sponsible for  providing  health  care  and  other 
nonpenskin  benefits  to  ttiese  miners  wtio  re- 
tired under  the  1974  penskin  trust  Among 
ttiem  are  over  100  UMWA  memtiers  who  live 
in  my  district  primarily  in  Logan  County,  who 
retired  from  LTV  after  1976  and  wtio  are  not 
covered  tiy  UMWA's  retirement  and  health 
coverage  plans. 

It  is  Incompretiensible  ttiat  after  years  of 
devotion  and  tiard  work,  during  ttieir  hard- 
earned  and  well-deserved  years  of  retirement 
many  of  this  Nation's  coal  miners  and  steel- 
workers  are  now  confronted  with  an  uncertain 
future  with  no  health  and  life  insurance  tiene- 
fits. What  has  happened  to  common  decency 
in  this  country?  Ttiese  are  workers  whose 
health  often  has  tieen  ruined  while  in  the  serv- 
k:e  of  ttieir  employer.  These  are  people  to 
wtiom  decent  tiealth  care  tienefits  are  espe- 
cially crucial.  These  are  retirees  wtio  can  ill 
afford  to  pay  for  tienefits  on  their  own.  And 
most  clearty,  these  are  tienefits  to  whch 
these  workers  are  cleariy  and  undeniably  enti- 
tled. 

How  can  we,  in  good  conscience,  not  enact 
legislation  which  would  mandate  that  LTV  and 
other  companies  live  up  to  their  commitments 
to  those  workers  who  have  latxxed  long  and 
hard,  during  the  prime  years  of  their  lives,  for 
ttie  profit  of  these  very  companies?  How  can 
we  not  work  to  ensure  that  workers  In  other 
Industries  are  not  faced  with  similar  unscrupu- 
lous attempts  by  their  employers?  I  say  that 
this  is  a  responsibility  to  the  workers  of  Amer- 
ica that  we  can  not  shirk. 

These  workers  have  tiome  the  tirunt  of  ttie 
eroskin  of  our  Industrial  tiase.  Ttiey  have  been 
forced  to  make  one  concession  after  another. 
This  is  one  concesskin  that  we  cannot  expect 
our  workers  to  accept.  If  LTV  and  other  com- 
panies are  allowed  to  renege  on  their  obliga- 
tions to  their  retired  workers,  the  future  of 
many  more  of  America's  retirees  will  be 
thrown  Into  question. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the  Retiree 
Benefits  Security  Act  of  1987  and  to  work 
toward  its  immediate  passage.  As  legislators, 
we  have  an  obligation  to  the  working  and  re- 
tired men  and  women  of  ttie  United  States  to 
protect  and  fight  for  the  basic  rights  due  us 
all.  Ttie  time  to  act  is  now.  before  other  com- 
panies, acting  due  to  the  pressures  of  the 
market  place  take  advantage  of  special  treat- 
ment under  current  chapter  1 1  bankruptcy  law 
and  attempt  to  follow  in  LTV's  shoes.  The 
future  of  ttKHJsands  of  workers  is  at  stake. 

Mr.  WALGREN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  a  co- 
sponsor  of  H.R.  1186,  ttie  Retiree  Benefits 
Security  Act  I  cannot  emptiasize  strongly 
enough  the  importance  of  swift  action  to  re- 
structure ttie  bankruptcy  laws  to  provkJe  effec- 
tive protection  for  retirees  under  a  ctiapter  1 1 
tiankruptcy. 


Last  summer  we  were  all  surprised  wtien 
LTV  Corp.  took  it  on  ttieir  own  to  stop  pay- 
ment on  ttie  tiealth  and  life  insurance  tieniafits 
of  78.000  retirees  after  filing  for  bankruptcy 
under  chapter  11.  In  reaction.  Congress  last 
fall  required  continuation  of  ttiese  benefits 
until  May  15,  1987  to  prevent  ttiese  ttiousands 
of  retirees  from  tiaving  to  fund  their  own 
health  and  life  insurance  out  of  limited  month- 
ly pension  allotments.  With  that  deadline  fast 
approaching,  ttie  Congress  must  enact  a  per- 
manent statute  to  protect  ttie  retirement  secu- 
rity of  these  retirees. 

It  was  my  understanding,  as  a  lavvyer.  ttiat 
chapter  11  bankruptcy  does  not  give  compa- 
nies unilateral  license  to  atirogate  ttieir  re- 
sponsibility to  meet  ttie  expectations  ttiey 
have  created  in  retirement  programs.  Ttie 
recent  actions  by  LTV  indkate.  however,  that 
current  law  can  tie  stretctied  to  violate  fair  ex- 
pectations of  empkiyees  and  retirees  if  a  com- 
pany chooses  to  do  so. 

Congress  must  act  quKkly  to  protect  not 
only  health  and  life  Insurance  benefits,  tmt 
pension  and  early  retirement  tienefits  as  well. 
In  the  past  few  months  since  the  LTV  bank- 
ruptcy my  office  tias  heard  from  many  people 
who  are  suffering  from  greatly  reduced  month- 
ly support  because  Penskin  Benefit  Guarantee 
Corporation  does  not  provide  100-percent 
coverage. 

Wtiat  Is  happening  to  ttiese  steel  F)enskin- 
ers  was  unforeseen  In  1974  wtien  ttie  ERISA 
provisions  tiecame  law.  The  steel  companies 
were  forced  to  make  huge  reductions  in  em- 
ployee rolls  In  order  to  adjust  to  a  market 
swollen  with  Imports.  To  their  credit  ttiey 
sought  to  avoid  layoffs  by  offering  bonuses  for 
earty  retirement.  These  S400  per  month  incen- 
tives tiecame  ttie  mam  reason  for  thousands 
of  loyal  empkiyees  to  leave  ttieir  jotis  in  the 
hope  that  their  departure  might  tielp  to  bolster 
their  sagging  industry.  Now  ttiese  retirees, 
through  no  fault  of  thieir  own.  are  seeing  ttiis 
security  ripped  out  from  under  their  feet. 

At  a  recent  hearing  in  Pittsburgh  I  heard 
testimony  of  one  family  of  four  which  was 
forced  to  live  on  a  tiudget  ttiat  allowed  only 
S2  p>er  person  per  day  for  food  tiecause  of  ttie 
cut  in  their  monthly  penskin  payment.  This  is 
a  striking  example  of  the  great  stress  ttiat  is 
put  on  the  families  caught  in  the  afterstiock  of 
a  chapter  1 1  bankruptcy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  cannot  afford  to  let  ttiou- 
sands of  middleclass  Amerk:ans  fall  into  pov- 
erty. This  will  be  just  the  beginning  of  an  ava- 
lanche of  companies  trying  to  avoki  their 
promises,  unless  we  enact  legislation  ttiat 
would  force  corporations  to  live  up  to  their 
word.  We  must  take  a  new  look  at  our  pen- 
sion guarantees  to  tie  sure  that  ttiey  are  suffi- 
cient to  fill  the  need.  And  we  must  take  a  hard 
look  at  ttie  tiankruptcy  laws  to  tie  sure  ttiat 
companies  are  not  using  ctiapter  11  as  a  le- 
galized method  of  abrogating  contractual 
agreements  coldly  and  unilaterally. 

I  want  to  especially  salute  Congressman 
Stokes  for  focusing  the  attention  of  ttie 
House  on  this  critical  issue  and  urge  everyone 
to  support  his  efforts. 

Mr  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  my  col- 
league, Mr.  Stokes,  for  allowing  me  ttie  op- 
portunity to  speak  out  on  this  very  distressing 
Issue.  Yesterday.  I  had  ttie  ctiance  to  meeting 
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wittiin  ttie  industry  so  ttiat  over  20  percent  of 
domestic  steel  producers  are  currenthr  under 


Wtiile  we  acted  expeditiously  in  ttie  99th 
Congress  tiy  passing  legislalion  to  reaffirm 


Mr.    GINGRICH.    liCr.    Speaker.    I 
want  to  do  a  special  order  tonight  enti- 
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I  Imii  it*  AiquipiM  Chapter  of  the  LTV 
Coipu  NMdtaM  to  My  I  vws  touched  t>y  the 
iimpit  ippMit  UmA  they  came  to  Washington 
to  ahara.  Thay  aakad  if  I  madti  conttdar  the 
unknagMabto  poaaUily  of  having  wortcad  for 
a  company  al  my  Ha,  and  then  entanng  re- 
iramaK  yatn  only  to  have  much  needed 
haaWt  and  Ma  inauranoe  threatened. 

I  tmii^  about  Ma  aMualion  and  that  is  «vhy 
I  am  hare  today  to  express  my  strong  support 
fer  the  HaislaMon  Mroduced  by  Mr.  Stokes. 
TNb  letfilalton  win  Irnure  that  companies  do 
not  abuae  the  cttapler  1 1  reorganization  pro- 
in  order  to  evade  ttieir  obligations  to 
tMMa  I  do  not  have  any  LTV  employ- 
I  in  my  dMid.  I  realize  the  potential  for  the 
)  of  LTV  actions  by  other  U.S.  com- 
raports  Indicate  that  10  out  of 
ffia  12  largaat  atoat  companies  in  this  country 
could  totow  the  actions  of  LTV.  If  this  were  to 
occur,  R  would  ttveaten  the  KquidKy  of  the 
Panaiorw  Benefits  Guarantee  Corporation,  a 
FadanI  agency  which  at  least  guarantees  tt>e 
panaiorw  of  53  mIMon  Americans.  I  ask  you,  is 
that  nOI  a  MgManing  thought? 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  impicalions  of  ttws  pros- 
pact  are  MtourMfng.  For  the  large  number  of 
early  and  dhabled  retirees  wtw  are  not  yet  eN- 
gi)te  for  Social  Security,  it  means  being  forced 
into  the  unfortunate  situation  of  not  having 
haaNh  cara  coverage  and  of  not  being  able  to 
afford  adequate  health  care.  We  aH  know  that 
heaHh  care  coals  are  skyrocketir)g  and  costs 
tor  tfw  aUarly  are  always  compounded.  For  all 
of  America,  it  means  an  Irxrease  in  tt^ 
number  of  peopto  who  win  require  Federal  as- 


Mr.  Speaker,  t  do  rtot  feel  tftat  dedicated  in- 
dMduais  wlio  spent  their  life  working  for  tfie 
opportonity  to  enioy  their  retirement  years 
ahouM  have  to  bear  the  burden  of  a  corpora- 
tion unwMng  to  meet  its  commitments  to  its 
employees.  The  90th  Congress  took  limited 
steps  to  provide  asststarxw  by  inckxJing  lan- 
guage in  the  contirvjing  resolution  to  contirHje 
payment  of  health  and  life  insurance  t)enefits 
unM  May  17,  1967.  Time  is  running  out! 

This  Congreaa  has  an  obAgatton  to  protect 
the  interest  of  our  retired  citizens.  I  ask  you, 
as  the  Aiquippa  retiree  asked  me,  to  ttwnk 
about  ttM  situation.  Think  about  ttiis  situatktn 
and  then  acL  I  am  sure  most  of  you  will  do  as 
I  M  and  join  in  support  of  Mr.  Stokes'  bill 
H.R.  1186. 

Mr.  REGULA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  com- 
mand my  colleague.  Congressman  Stokes, 
for  reaerving  this  time  to  address  the  House 
on  a  matter  that  affects  so  many  of  our  cor>- 
stiluoiils. 

When  the  LTV  Corp.  filed  for  reorganization 
under  chi^itar  11  on  July  17,  1966,  a  shock 
wave  was  sent  tfvough  tfie  ranks  of  LTV  retir- 
ees. These  tormer  employees  received  word 
at  this  time  that  ttwir  health  and  life  Insurance 
benefits — beiiefite  ttwt  were  earned  by  tfiese 
peopto  through  their  employment  with  LTV— 
'  terminated  t>y  the  corn- 


After  congressional  intervenlxxi,  the  t>ank- 
fuptey  court  ordered  LTV  to  continue  ttie  pay- 
ment of  theae  t>enefit8.  Further  congresskxial 
action  through  last  year's  continuing  resolution 
ordered  tfw  payment  of  these  t>enefits  until 
May  IS.  1967. 


On  February  5,  1987,  I,  akxig  with  my  col- 
leagues on  the  executive  committee  of  ttfe 
congresskxial  steel  caucus.  Introduced  H.R. 
1040,  a  bW  ItHK  requires  tfw  continuatkjn  of 
these  benefits  beyond  May  15,  1987,  with  no 
cut-off  date. 

My  bill  mandates  the  trustee  in  bankruptcy 
to  Insure  tfw  payment  of  these  t>eneflts  until 
they  naturally  expire  under  each  retiree's  re- 
tirement plan. 

In  ttw  event  of  a  successful  court  challenge 
to  this  marxlate,  or  ttie  unavailatiility  of  hquid 
assets,  my  legislatkjn  also  secures  tfie  bene- 
fits claims  of  retired  former  emptoyees  of 
companies  in  chapter  11.  This  part  of  my  t>ill 
insures  ttiat  retirees'  t)er>efits  claims  have  pri- 
ortty  wften  creditors'  claims  £ire  evaluated.  In 
essence,  my  t)ill  guarantees  these  claims. 

The  legislation  I  have  cosponsored  with  Mr. 
Stokes  similarly  protects  the  t>eneflts  of  retir- 
eee  wtiose  former  companies  file  under  cfiap- 
ter  1 1  of  the  t>ankruptcy  laws. 

It  Is  obvwus  by  the  LTV  example  that  Amer- 
ican retirees  need  additional  protectksns  in 
tiankruptcy  actnns  Involving  their  former  em- 
ployers. Congressional  action  is  necessary  not 
of^  for  LTV  retirees,  but  also  for  tfiose  retir- 
eee  wtK}  may  at  some  future  date  firnj  tfieir 
own  t>enefits  in  jeopardy  t)y  virtue  of  a  bank- 
ruptcy proceeding. 

We  must  insure  that  no  retiree  In  this  courv 
try  is  again  threatened  by  the  loss  of  t>enefits 
that  he  or  she  worked  hard  to  earn  while  em- 
ployed by  the  now-bankrupt  compar>y.  Compa- 
nies must  be  put  on  notice  that  tfiey  cannot 
unilaterally  ignore  their  legal  obligations  to 
their  former  empkiyees.  Our  t)ankruptcy  laws 
were  rrat  desigried  to  panic  retired  Americans 
and  threaten  ttiem  with  the  loss  of  benefits 
upon  wtiich  their  very  lives  depend. 

The  proper  course  for  this  body  is  to  exam- 
ine the  proposed  bills  and  produce  a  compila- 
tion whk:h  incorporates  tfie  t>est  elements  of 
each  into  a  package  tfiat  will  address  and  rec- 
tify this  problem  with  our  bankruptcy  laws. 

Again,  I  commend  my  colleague  from  Ohio 
for  his  efforts  on  behalf  of  LTV  retirees  in  ad- 
dressing this  issue.  I  look  forward  to  working 
with  him  to  devise  a  workable  plan  that  will 
prevent  America's  retirees  from  t)ecoming 
hostages  wfienever  American  corporations 
face  reorganizatkMi  in  bankruptcy  court. 

Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  to  lend 
my  support  as  an  original  cosponsor  of  H.R. 
1186,  the  Retiree  Benefits  Security  Act  of 
1987. 

The  importance  of  this  legislation  cannot  tie 
overemphasized.  As  evklenced  t>y  ttie  recent 
actions  of  several  major  companies— especial- 
ly the  1 986  actkxi  of  LTV  Corp.— it  is  possible 
for  any  empkiyer  to  file  for  tiankruptcy  under 
chapter  11  of  our  Federal  tiankruptcy  laws 
and  unilaterally  terminate  tfie  health  and  life 
insurance  benefits  of  its  retirees. 

The  proposed  legislation  woukj  provkle  per- 
manent protectkm  not  only  to  LTV  retirees, 
tHit  to  all  our  Natkm's  retirees.  It  is  both  kigi- 
cal  and  fair  tfiat  tfie  obligations  of  an  emptoy- 
er  to  retirees  for  benefits  be  afforded  tfie 
same  protectkxi  as  the  obligations  of  tfie  em- 
ployer to  otfier  creditors  under  Federal  tiank- 
nfitcy  laws.  This  is  partkxilarly  true  for  tfie 
many  tfiousands  of  eairty  and  disabled  retirees 
who  are  not  yet  eligibte  for  Medicare.  Tfie 
health  insurance  provkJed  tfiem  by  tfieir  em- 


ployer i$  often  the  only  adequate  health  cara 
protection  availabto  to  them.  Ttiis  situation  is 
even  more  outrageous  wtien  one  considers 
tfiat  mtrof  of  theae  retirees  were  induced  to 
retire  e«rty  by  tf>eir  companies  based  on  tfie 
promise  of  continued  health  benefits  for  life. 

Mr.  S^ieaker,  I  urge  my  coHeagues  to  sup- 
port thi$  legislation  as  a  way  of  sfiowing  tfie 
House  of  Representatives  recognizes  its  re- 
sponsiblity  and  duty  to  protect  and  care  for 
our  ektorty  and  disabled  retired  citizens.  I  also 
urge  tfiem  to  remember  tfiat  ttie  continuing 
resolution  passed  by  tfie  99th  Congress  grant- 
ing temporary  relief  to  the  LTV  retirees  expires 
on  May  15,  1987.  Now  is  tfie  time  to  enact 
perman^t  legislation  whk;h  sends  a  positive 
message  to  our  Natnn's  retirees,  and  whk;h 
ensures  tfiat  tfiey  will  never  again  have  tfieir 
health  pare  benefits  subjected  to  unilateral 
terminafon  or  modrficiation. 

Mr.  QCKART.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  retirees  of 
LTV  fiaye  tieen  ripped  off.  Plain  and  simple. 
The  tru$t  tfiey  put  into  tfie  company  for  whuh 
tfiey  h$d  worked  many  years  has  been 
abused,  vkJiated,  attacked,  and  denigrated. 
Tfiis  is  wrong.  Wfiat  is  worse,  tfiough,  is  tfiat 
tfie  letter  of  tfie  law  has  altowed  this  to 
happen. 

Ohio  has  22,000  retirees  who  have  felt  tfie 
effects  of  this  scheme — 17.000  of  tfiese  men 
and  women  live  in  or  near  my  district  in  north- 
east Ohio.  I  fiad  tfie  opportunity  to  meet  with 
a  large  group  of  tfiem  yesterday  wfien  tfiey 
brought  tfieir  concerns  to  Wastiington  in 
person,  33  tiusloads  of  tfiem  from  all  over  tfie 
MkJwest.  Tfiese  people  fiave  counted  on  their 
benefits  as  an  absolute  foundation  upon 
wfiich  their  retirement  security  depends. 

Bankruptcy  court  fias  tiecome  an  increas- 
ingly popular  vehrcle  altowmg  companies  to 
renege  on  tfieir  contractual  ot>ligations  to  tfieir 
retired  workers.  Today,  I  am  proud  to  lend  my 
support  for  legislation  offered  by  my  friend 
and  coleague,  Congressman  Stokes  to  pro- 
vkle fair  and  equitat>le  treatment  of  retirees  in 
bankruptcy  situations  while  at  the  same  time 
recognizing  the  need  for  a  company  to  reorga- 
nize its  financial  debts  in  order  to  avoki  lk)ui- 
dation.  Additionally,  this  legislation  extends  to 
all  emptoyees,  t>oth  unkxi  and  nonunkm.  Simi- 
lar legislatxxi  lias  tieen  introduced  t>y  my  col- 
league Mr.  Traficant  and  in  tfie  otfier  body 
by  Mr.  Metzenbaum. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  time  tfiat  we  take  swift 
and  poiitive  actkxi  to  save  our  emptoyees 
from  hiving  tfieir  financial  nig  torn  out  from 
under  (hem  during  tfie  years  that  are  sup- 
posed to  be  gokJen.  I  heartily  endorse  tfiis 
legislation,  congratulate  its  sponsor,  Mr. 
STOKE3,  and  urge  other  Members  to  recog- 
nize tfie  vital  purpose  of  our  bill. 

Mr.  tAFALCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  tfie  lotion's 
steel  cisis  continues  to  be  a  matter  of  grave 
importance  to  tfie  Congress  because  of  its 
severe  impact  on  tfie  Amerk^n  economy  and 
thousands  of  affected  workers.  Since  1982, 
ttie  steel  Industry  fias  tost  over  $7  billion, 
wfuch  has  forced  it  to  ctose  down  dozens  of 
facilities  and  cut  steelmaking  capacity  t>y  21 
percent  to  less  tfian  127  millton  tons  annually. 
As  a  result,  tfie  number  of  workers  employed 
witfiin  tiis  industry  has  dropped  from  450,000 
to  200,P00  in  1986,  a  decrease  of  55  percent. 
Tfiis  crisis  has  also  CToated  a  wave  of  failures 


witfiin  tfie  industry  so  tfiat  over  20  percent  of 
domestic  steel  producers  are  currently  under 
tfie  protectton  of  t>ankruptcy  courts  In  the 
United  States. 

Wfiite  our  primary  overall  goal  is  to  restore 
tfie  intemattonal  competitiveness  of  tfie  indus- 
try, wfHch  is  addressed  by  various  trade  meas- 
ures in  H.R.  3,  we  also  need  to  examine  tfie 
impact  of  tfie  Increased  numtier  of  t>ankrupt- 
cies  on  tfie  current  and  former  emptoyees 
within  tfiis  industry.  One  of  tfie  probiems  we 
fiave  seen  is  tfiat  steel  companies,  wfien 
faced  with  declining  profits  due  to  unfair  com- 
petitton,  have  attenipted  to  resolve  part  of 
tfieir  finandal  diffrculties  by  terminating  tfie 
health  and  life  insurance  benefits  for  its  cur- 
rent and  former  emptoyees. 

We  faced  this  situation  last  year  wfien  LTV 
Steel  Corp.,  the  second  largest  steelmaker  in 
tfie  UnKed  States,  filed  for  bankruptcy  under 
chapter  11  on  July  17.  1986.  LTV  unilaterally 
terminated  all  of  its  health  and  life  insurance 
benefits  for  its  78,000  retirees,  which  was  in 
vtolation  of  titte  1 1 ,  section  1 13(f)  of  the  bank- 
ruptcy laws  wfiKh  require  that  agreements  ne- 
gotiated bf  tfie  unton  are  protected  against 
unilateral  abrogation.  Therefore,  I  was  pleased 
to  cosponsor  H.R.  5283  last  year  to  compel 
the  LTV  Corp.  to  continue  life  and  medial  in- 
surance coverage  to  its  retirees.  Although 
H.R.  5283  was  not  enacted,  a  similar  measure 
was  included  in  tfie  continuing  resolution 
passed  t>y  tfie  99th  Congress.  whk:h  requires 
tfie  continued  payment  of  life  and  health  in- 
surance benefits  for  retirees  until  May  15, 
1987. 

This  deadline  of  May  15.  1987,  is  rapkJIy  ap- 
proaching. Also,  tfiis  issue  has  assumed  even 
greater  urgency  as  additional  steel  companies, 
tioth  large  and  smaH,  are  faced  with  tiankrupt- 
cy. Just  tfiis  month.  Kaiser  Steel  Corp.  filed  for 
protectkxi  under  cfiapter  11  of  tfie  Federal 
Bankruptcy  Code.  While  Kaiser  has  not  termi- 
nated its  retirees'  ktenefits,  it  has  canceled  the 
emptoyees'  health  benefit  plans.  Also,  Roblin 
Steel  Co.,  a  small  steel  company  headquar- 
tered in  my  district  in  North  Tonawanda.  NY, 
fias  also  recently  terminated  its  health  tiene- 
fits  for  iMth  cunent  and  former  emptoyees. 

Tfierefore.  tfie  need  for  tfie  enactment  of 
tfie  Retiree  Benefits  Security  Act  of  1987  is 
great  Wfiile  tfiis  bill  only  addresses  part  of  tfie 
problem  with  regard  to  tfie  continuation  of 
tienefits  for  retirees,  and  does  not  conskler 
tfie  t)enefits  for  tfie  current  emptoyees.  it  is  a 
first  step  that  will  assure  our  Nation's  retirees 
tfiat  tfieir  health  t>enefits  will  never  again  be 
subject  to  a  unilateral  modificatton  or  termina- 
tton. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
July  tfie  LTV  Corp.  filed  for  tiankruptcy  under 
chapter  11  and  unilaterally  terminated  tfie 
health  and  life  insurance  tienefits  of  78.000 
retirees. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  here  to  denounce  tfie  ac- 
tions of  LTV  and  otfier  similarly  situated  busi- 
nesses that  fiave  failed  in  ttie  industrial  sector 
of  our  economy. 

LTV  acted  on  tfie  premise  that  retiree  pen- 
ston  plans  are  not  protected  under  section 
1113  of  tfie  Bankruptcy  Code,  wfiKh  estab- 
lishes procedures  for  tfie  treatonent  of  collec- 
tive bargaining  agreements  in  ttankruptcy  pro- 
ceedings. 


Wfiile  we  acted  expeditiously  in  tfie  99th 
Congress  t>y  passing  legislation  to  reaffirm 
Congress'  original  intent,  tfiat  section  1113 
protects  tfie  benefits  of  retirees,  as  well  as 
active  workers,  tfie  legislatkxi  is  due  to  expire 
very  soon  and  requires  that  we  enact  legisla- 
tkxi whKh  will  provkje  a  more  permanent  so- 
lution to  tfie  protjiem. 

We  must  protect  tfiese  indivkjuals  wfio  are 
tfie  tiacktxxie  of  this  great  Natton.  Tfiese 
people  are  tfie  diefiards  who  txjiit  this  Natton. 
And  tfiese  are  tfie  peopto  who  worked  tong 
and  tedious  years  to  earn  tfieir  benefits. 

We  in  tfie  Congress,  Mr.  Speaker,  must 
insure  that  tfiese  indivtouals  are  protected — 
protected  to  tfie  extent  that  they  receive  fair 
and  equitat>le  treatment  in  situattons  of  this 
nature. 

We  must  act  expeditiously  in  our  efforts  to 
eradiate  tfie  continuation  of  this  practice. 

My  colleague.  Mr.  Stokes,  is  to  t>e  com- 
mended for  his  leadership  and  tfie  fine 
manner  in  wfiich  he  lias  responded  to  the  call 
of  our  Nation's  sentors. 

The  Retiree  Benefits  Security  Act  of  1 987  is 
a  positive  response  to  this  health  care  tiene- 
fits  problem. 

This  legislation  properly  addresses  the 
health  and  life  insurance  tienefits  of  all  work- 
ers— both  unkxi  and  nonunkxi. 

No  longer  will  retirees  be  subjected  to  a  uni- 
lateral modification  or  termination  of  their  ben- 
efits due  to  an  empk>yer's  filing  of  a  bankrupt- 
cy petition. 

The  retirees  of  this  Nation,  can  rest  assured 
in  knowing  that  upon  tfie  passage  of  this  leg- 
islation, tfieir  tienefits  will  be  intact  wfien  tfiey 
retire. 

As  a  cosponsor  of  tfiis  legislation  I  am  com- 
mitted to  protecting  tfie  tienefits  of  tfiese  retir- 
ees. Therefore  I  ask  all  my  colleagues  to  join 
us  in  support  of  this  most  important  piece  of 
legislation. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  July 
17,  1966,  the  LTV  Corp.  filed  for  bankruptcy 
and  unilaterally  terminated  tfie  health  and  life 
insurance  benefits  of  tfie  company's  retirees. 

Congress  was  able  to  respond  to  the  LTV 
crisis  by  including  in  tfie  continuing  resolution 
last  year  language  continuing  payments  of  life 
and  fieatth  insurance  benefits,  tHit  only  until 
May  1 5,  this  year. 

I  am  cosponsor  of  a  \x\\  drafted  t>y  the  con- 
gresstonal  steel  caucus  to  set  tfie  LTV  retire- 
ment programs  straight — H.R.  1040. 

Tfie  steel  caucus  tiill  seeks  to  give  priority 
to  retirees'  health  and  Insurance  tienefits  in 
cfiapter  11  tiankruptcy  proceedings.  Retire- 
ment benefits  already  enjoy  priority  status,  as 
I  understand  it.  All  we're  doing  fiere  is  giving 
retiree  fiealth  tienefits  similar  standing. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  trust  that  tfie  Congress  will 
not  miss  tfie  deadline  of  May  1 5,  to  make  per- 
manent tfie  priority  for  retiree  health  benefits 
under  chapter  1 1  proceedtogs. 


RUNNING  FROM  REALITY:  THE 
MODERN  DEMOCRATIC  LEFT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Price  of  North  Carolina).  Under  a  pre- 
vious order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia  [Mr.  Gingrich]  is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 


Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
want  to  do  a  special  order  tonight  enti- 
tled "Running  from  Reality:  The 
Modem  Democratic  Left." 

I  want  to  place  it  in  context.  I  first 
did  the  research  for  most  of  this  talk 
in  April  1986.  when  I  took  10  hours  of 
debate  in  the  U.S.  House  and  analyzed 
them  as  a  historian  trying  to  under- 
stand the  rhetorical  patterns  of  the 
modem  left. 

The  biggest  conclusion  I  came  to  is 
that  there  is  a  systematic  process  by 
which  the  modem  Democratic  left  ig- 
nores the  reality  of  the  Soviet  Union 
and  ignores  the  reality  of  the  world  we 
live  in. 

Frankly,  after  we  finally  got  done 
doing  the  research,  I  put  it  to  one  side 
and  did  not  really  ttiink  about  it  very 
much.  Then  recently  I  read  an  article 
alxiut  a  Democrat  who  said  a  series  of 
things  about  Central  America  so  fun- 
damentally wrong  and  so  just  plain  in- 
accurate that,  as  a  history  teacher.  I 
was  Intrigued. 

I  am  not  going  to  quote  by  name 
anyone  tonight  because  I  have  not 
given  anyone  notice.  I  am  just  going  to 
refer  to  liberal  Democrats  generlcally. 
but  let  me  quote  from  one  particular 
Democrat. 

This  is  from  C-SPAN.  "The  Contras 
are  a  pure  Communist  group."  Now, 
that  is  not  only  wrong,  it  is  about  as 
inaccurate  as  suggesting  that  the 
United  States  bombed  Pearl  Harbor.  It 
would  be  almost  impossible  to  respon- 
sibly vote  in  the  U.S.  Congress  on  any- 
thing if  you  are  not  sure  who  you  are 
voting  for.  Yet,  by  definition,  the  Con- 
tras are  the  freedom  fighters  who  are 
on  the  American  side  against  the  Com- 
munists. The  gentleman  apparently 
did  not  have  any  idea  who  the  Contras 
were,  although  I  believe  he  voted 
against  helping  them,  apparently  on 
the  grounds  he  thought  they  were  the 
Communists. 

Second,  "At  one  time  in  history, 
most  of  the  states  in  Latin  America 
were  communistic."  That  is  just  not 
true.  You  can  make  some  argument 
Guyana  has  leaned  Communist.  Clear- 
ly. Grenada  was  Conmiunist.  Nicara- 
gua is  now  Communist.  Cuba  is  Com- 
munist, and  that  is  it. 

Argentina,  Chile,  Ecuador,  Peru,  Co- 
lombia, Brazil,  Panama,  Jamaica,  the 
list  goes  on  and  on.  Most  of  the  coun- 
tries of  South  America  and  Central 
America  have  never  t>een  Communist. 
The  gentleman  was  just  wrong. 

He  went  on  to  say,  "Then  we  had  an 
organization  formed  that— just  can't 
recall  the  name  of  it  now,  but  really 
showed  the  value  of  being  a  democra- 
cy." Well,  I  am  presuming  that  the 
reference  is  to  the  Organization  of 
American  States,  but  in  fact,  it  was 
formed  largely  to  defeat  Nazi  Germa- 
ny around  1940.  It  was  not  primarily 
formed  for  the  purpose  of  dealing  with 
communism. 
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It  certainly  precedes  the  Communist 
threat  to  the  Western  Hemisphere. 
The  Organintton  of  American  States 
has  a  lone  and  noble  tradition  of  being 
what  it  says,  an  Organization  of  Amer- 
ican States. 

He  went  on  to  say.  "There  are  three 
different  groups  down  there  who  form 
the  Ckmtras.  One  is  controlled  by  a 
man  named  17NO;  the  other  is  con- 
troUed  by  a— well.  I  don't  recall  their 
names." 

UNO  is.  in  fact,  the  initials.  UNO. 
for  the  organization  which  is  one  of 
the  freedom  fighter  groups.  It  is  not 
the  name  of  a  man. 

Finally.  "I  don't  thii^c  the  country 
of  Nicaragua  has  enough  firepower  in 
the  navy  or  the  air  force  or  their  army 
to  flght  anybody."  Now,  that  is  just 
explicitly  systematically  wrong.  The 
Nicaraguan  military,  the  Communist 
Nlearaguan  military,  is  the  most  pow- 
erful military  force  in  Central  Amer- 
ica. 

So  what  do  we  have  here?  This  is 
what  intrigued  me  and  led  me  to 
decide  to  do  this  evening's  special 
order. 

Here  we  have  a  leftwing  Democratic 
Congressman  who  thlnlu  the  Contras 
are  the  Communists,  who  thinks  most 
of  the  countries  of  Latin  America  are 
Communist,  who  thinks  that  there  is  a 
man  who  is.  in  fact,  an  organization. 
and  who  thinks  Nicaragua  does  not 
have  an  army,  navy  or  air  force  to  con- 
front anyone. 

I  would  suggest,  based  on  those  fac- 
tually wrong  statements  that  the  gen- 
tleman's vote  is  perfectly  correct.  If,  in 
fact,  the  fantasy  world  he  Just  de- 
scribed existed,  he  should  vote  for  the 
leftwing  Democratic  proposal  to  uni- 
laterally surrender  in  Central  Amer- 
ica. 

But.  in  fact,  it  is  not  correct.  I  was 
not  intrigued  with  this  passion  for 
leftwing  Democrats  to  be  factually 
wrong  about  foreign  policy  that  I  went 
back  and  I  reexamined  the  paper  I  had 
written  a  year  ago.  based  on  the 
debate  in  &farch  1986.  I  was  struck 
with  the  old  French  proverb,  "The 
more  things  change,  the  more  they 
remain  the  same." 

As  I  go  through  this  analsrsis  which  I 
hope  to  upgrade  in  a  couple  of  weeks 
with  today's  debate,  notice  how  rele- 
vant this  year-old  analysis  remains. 
Notice  how  little  the  Democratic  left 
has  learned  about  reality. 

Notice  how,  if  you  do  not  know  any- 
thing about  the  world  and  you  do  not 
understand  the  factual  information 
and  you  are  not  sure  what  the  Soviet 
Union  is  and  you  are  not  sure  who  the 
Contras  are  and  you  cannot  quite 
figure  out  how  well-armed  Nicaragua 
is,  you  can  suddenly  understand  much 
of  modem  leftwing  Democratic  for- 
eign policy  because  it  combines  two 
continuing  facts. 

First,  it  lives  in  a  fantasy  world 
driven  by  a  psychological  commitment 


to  avoid  reality,  and  second,  it  is 
simply  ignorant— I  mean  the  word  "ig- 
norant" as  a  college  teacher— literally 
does  not  luiow  what  it  is  talking  about. 

I  noticed  recently,  for  example,  a 
leading  Democrat,  who  is  a  sul>com- 
mittee  chairman  on  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs,  was  quoted  as  saying 
that  he  had  always  agreed  with  the 
Communist  Party  in  its  commitment 
to  free  speech. 

I  would  suggest  to  you  that  anyone 
who  thinks  that  the  Communist  Party 
believes  in  free  speech  ought  to  vote  in 
favor  of  coexistence  with  a  group 
which,  after  all,  believes  in  free 
speech.  I  would  also  suggest  that  you 
have  to  deny  the  entire  history  of  the 
Soviet  Union  since  1917,  the  entire  his- 
tory of  Cuba  since  1960,  the  entire  his- 
tory of  the  Soviet  empire  in  Eastern 
Europe,  the  entire  history  of  what  is 
going  on  in  Nicaragua,  and  if  you  deny 
aU  of  that,  and  reject  all  of  that  factu- 
al information,  then  you  can  convince 
yourself  of  the  fantasy  which  the 
Democratic  left  believes  in. 

I  might  suggest,  by  the  way,  that 
Timothy  Ashby's  fine  new  book,  "The 
Bear  in  the  Backyard,  Moscow's  Carib- 
bean Strategy,"  which  is  just  out,  is 
something  that  any  Memljer  who 
wants  to  begin  to  understand  what  is 
happening  in  Central  and  South 
America  and  the  Caribbean  should 
read.  Ashby  goes  step  by  step.  What  is 
the  historical  Soviet  interest  in  Latin 
America  and  the  Caribbean?  What  is 
Cuba's  role  as  a  colony  of  the  Soviet 
empire?  How  is  Cuba  used  as  a  base 
for  Soviet  power  projections?  What 
was  the  role  of  Grenada  and  what  was 
Grenada  doing? 

What  is  the  role  of  Nicaragua  and 
Soviet  strategy  for  the  Caribbean? 
What  is  happening  in  El  Salvador  and 
Honduras?  What  is  happening  in  Ja- 
maica, Guiana,  and  Surinam?  How 
does  all  this  fit  together? 

Timothy  Ashby's  book  ought  to  be 
required  reading  for  every  leftwing 
Democrat  before  they  are  allowed  to 
vote  again.  When  you  read  this,  the 
other,  much  thicker  book,  which  is  the 
Grenada  documents  published  by  the 
U.S.  State  Department,  which  ought 
to  be  required  reading  for  every  left- 
wing  Democrat,  because  when  you 
read  the  documents  that  talk  about  re- 
ality, it  begins  to  be  obvious  just  how 
out  of  touch  with  the  real  world  the 
Democrats  are. 

I  D  2000 

Let  me  put  it  in  context.  The  threat 
of  communism  in  Nicaragua  can  only 
l)e  understood  within  the  context  of 
the  Soviet  empire.  The  Soviet  use  the 
Communist  Cuban  colonial  troops,  the 
tustoric  patterns  in  which  Leninist  fac- 
tions seize  power  and  ally  themselves 
with  the  Soviet  Union  is  the  primary 
threat  to  the  survival  of  the  United 
States. 


The  modem  Democratic  left  ignores 
the  reality  of  the  Soviet  empire.  It 
does  not  understand  the  role  of  Cas- 
tro's Cuba,  and  by  interpreting  history 
in  its  own  distorted  way,  it  denies  the 
serioufness  of  Leninism  as  a  doctrine 
for  imposing  tyranny.  Finally,  it  is 
blind  to  the  predictability  of  Commu- 
nist behavior.  Consequently,  the 
modem  Democratic  left  sees  no  threat 
to  the  United  States  from  the  Soviet 
empire. 

Modem  leftwing  Democrats  truly 
believe  and  are  intensely  committed  to 
their  ideology.  They  are  committed, 
though,  on  an  emotional  level,  not  an 
intellectual  level.  Their  rejection  of 
certain  factual  data  is  a  sign  of  cogni- 
tive dissonance,  a  psychological  condi- 
tion, not  factual  disagreement,  an  in- 
tellectual condition. 

We  will  not  cure  the  modem  left- 
wing  Democrats  of  this  condition. 
Thus,  taking  them  seriously  and  de- 
bating them  intellectually  is  a  mis- 
take. It  legitimizes  their  fantasy  world, 
as  accepting  their  position  as  even  de- 
fensible is  anything  but  a  fantasy. 

Therefore,  we  must  isolate  the 
modem  Democratic  left.  Our  chal- 
lenge is  to  convince  younger  Ameri- 
cans Who  are  untramatized  by  Viet- 
nam and  who  are  willing  and  capable 
of  looking  reality  in  the  face.  Our 
strategy  must  be  to  highlight  the 
Democratic  left's  fantasy  world  and 
contrast  it  with  the  grim  reality  of  the 
world  we  see  on  the  evening  news. 

Let  me  make  this  very  clear.  Consist- 
ently, if  you  read  leftwing  Democratic 
speeches  about  the  world  and  you 
watch  the  evening  news,  the  world  on 
the  evening  news  is  tougher,  more 
dangerous,  and  more  brutal  than  the 
fantasies  of  leftwing  Democrats.  They 
cannot  explain  terrorism  in  Lebanon, 
they  eannot  explain  the  Soviet  army 
in  Afghanistan,  they  cannot  explain 
the  massive  increase  of  Cuban  and 
Soviet  forces  in  a  colonial  Communist 
Nicaragua. 

Our  goal  has  to  be  to  convince  the 
American  people  that  the  survival  of 
honest  people  depends  on  honest  real- 
ism, rto  matter  how  repugnant  reality 
may  be.  Democracy  can  only  survive  if 
the  people  of  that  democracy  are  told 
the  truth  and  are  led  to  face  tough 
choices  in  an  honest,  realistic  way. 

Success  will  be  found  in  discrediting 
the  Democratic  left  as  thoroughly  as 
isolationism  was  discredited  in  biparti- 
san fashion  between  1946  and  1952. 

Victory  will  be  a  bipartisan  consen- 
sus that  the  Soviet  empire  is  danger- 
ous. We  must  go  beyond  that  and 
build  n  successful  strategy  for  transna- 
tional survival  and  the  strengthening 
of  freedom. 

Let  me  start  with  the  debate  of 
March  19  and  20,  1986.  The  March 
1986  House  of  Representatives  debate 
on  President  Reagan's  proposal  to  aid 
Nicarag\ian  freedom  fighters  is  a  case 


study  in  the  political  and  intellectual 
divisions  which  have  undermined 
America's  effectiveness  in  stopping 
communism  for  the  past  20  years. 

A  careful  study  of  the  136  pages  in 
the  March  19  and  20,  1986,  Congres- 
sional Record  covering  the  10  hours 
of  debate  will  reveal  a  leftwing  world 
view  which  simply  prevents  intellectu- 
al debate  on  foreign  policy. 

The  average  citizen  would  find  it  dif- 
ficult to  understand  what  is  happen- 
ing in  the  debate  due  to  the  passion 
with  which  the  left  advocates  their 
world  view  fantasy.  Since  many  left- 
wing  politicians  have  excellent  educa- 
tions and  are  able  to  use  English  bril- 
liantly, they  can  cloak  their  delusions 
and  fantasies  in  pseudolearning.  To 
the  unknowing  listener  their  argu- 
ments sound  plausible.  Sometimes  one 
hears  an  occasional  phrase  or  concept 
that  seems  to  be  in  touch  with 
common  sense  and  reality. 

The  extent  of  intellectual  blindness 
and  psychological  delusion  among  the 
modem  Democratic  left  is  obvious. 
Some  Members  used  emotional  state- 
ments, irrational  arguments,  distor- 
tions of  history,  and  false  facts  to 
make  seemingly  intellectual  points  in 
the  debate.  Consider  the  following 
patterns  in  the  March  19  and  20  House 
debate  of  last  year: 

Nineteen  Representatives  found 
some  way  to  blame  America  for  the 
rise  of  communism  in  Nicaragua: 

Ten  blamed  the  United  States  for 
forcing  the  Nicaraguan  Communists  to 
be  repressive,  as  if  communists  are  not 
always  repressive; 

Pour  said  that  President  Reagan,  if 
he  is  really  worried  about  communism 
in  our  hemisphere,  should  go  after 
Cuba  and  the  Soviet  Union; 

Twelve  suggested  that  violence  never 
works.  They  ignore  the  fact  that  it  was 
violence  that  brought  Castro  and 
Ortega  to  power  in  the  first  place,  and 
violence  which  was  the  only  thing  that 
worked  against  Hitler; 

Seven  suggested  we  should  never  aid 
freedom  fighters  against  a  government 
that  we  diplomatically  recognize.  Yet 
these  same  seven  support  a  similar 
policy  in  Afghanistan,  where  we  sup- 
port the  guerrillas  against  a  govern- 
ment that  we  do  recognize; 

Fifteen  scoffed  at  Nicaragua  as  a 
threat  by  simply  ignoring  the  Soviet 
and  Cuban  elements  of  the  Commu- 
nist regime; 

Six  applied  guidelines  to  United 
States  behavior  which,  if  applied  in 
Afghanistan,  would  mean  an  end  to  all 
aid  to  the  Afghan  freedom  fighters; 

This  happened  again,  by  the  way, 
today.  If  we  had  a  moratorium  on  aid 
to  the  Afghan  freedom  fighters  until 
all  the  aid  was  audited,  we  would 
simply  cut  off  the  aid.  It  is  fascinating 
to  me  that  no  one  on  the  left  has  pro- 
posed a  moratorium  on  aid  to  the 
Ethiopian  Communist  Government,  a 
pro-Soviet   dictatorship.   No   one   has 


suggested  that  we  should  not  send 
them  the  American  taxpayers'  dollars 
until  we  audit  the  Communists.  But 
those  on  the  Democratic  left  were  very 
confortable  in  suggesting  that  we  cut 
off  aid  to  the  freedom  fighters  who 
were  pro-American. 

Last  year  33  confidently  asserted  the 
freedom  fighters  could  not  win  even 
with  the  aid.  Some  of  these  were  Mem- 
bers who  16  years  ago  predicted  peace 
and  freedom  in  Cambodia  and  Viet- 
nam if  only  we  would  cut  off  aid.  But 
we  got  the  peace  and  freedom  of  slav- 
ery and  of  death. 

Twenty-six  wrongly  analyzed  the 
Nicaraguan  Communists  by  ignoring 
the  Leninist-Communist-Soviet  system 
of  tyranny.  That  is,  they  described 
Nicaragua  as  though  it  was  a  democra- 
cy or  as  though  it  was  somehow  just  a 
group  of  guys  who  liked  designer  sun- 
glasses but  were  basically  reasonable 
people.  They  ignored  all  we  have 
learned  over  the  last  70  years  about 
the  nature  of  a  Leninist-Soviet  state 
and  all  we  learned  from  the  Grenada 
documents  about  the  way  the  Cubans 
train  secret  police  and  organize  dicta- 
torships. 

Last  year  16  suggested  America 
could  not  afford  to  send  $100  million 
to  the  freedom  fighters;  yet  they  con- 
sistently vote  for  more  spending  on 
virtually  everything  else  in  the  budget. 
In  fact,  15  of  them  last  year  voted  for 
increasing  the  number  of  automatic  el- 
evator operators  for  Congress.  In 
other  words,  there  was  as  much  money 
as  we  need  for  more  automatic  eleva- 
tor operators  to  run  elevators  which 
will  run  automatically  if  you  push  a 
button,  but  not  a  dime  more  to  defend 
freedom  in  Central  America. 

Two.  who  have  consistently  voted 
against  President  Reagan's  Central 
American  policy  and  helped  defeat 
many  of  his  requests,  piously  asserted 
that  Reagan  had  gotten  everything  he 
asked  for  in  Central  America  over  the 
last  5  years.  Again  we  saw  this  pattern 
today.  On  the  one  hand,  leftwing 
Democrats  do  everything  they  can  to 
block  every  kind  of  rational  policy 
from  a  conservative  standpoint  in  Cen- 
tral America;  on  the  other  hand,  they 
blame  Reagan  because  Congress  has 
tied  his  hands  and  made  it  impossible 
to  have  an  effective  policy. 

Two  suggested  the  President  should 
declare  war  on  Nicaragua  as  an  alter- 
native to  aiding  the  freedom  fighters. 

Seventeen  suggested  we  should  use 
American  troops  if  the  Nicaraguan 
Communists  are  a  threat  to  American 
security.  And  I  might  point  out  that  as 
recently  as  today  one  of  the  lead-off 
leftwing  Democratic  speakers  suggest- 
ed that  if  we  really  have  a  problem  in 
Central  America,  let  us  use  American 
troops  but  vote  not  to  send  money  to 
help  the  freedom  fighters.  I  find  it  a 
little  bizarre  that  the  correct  answer  is 
that  American  troops  should  go  and 
fight,  but  the  local  people  who  are 


willing  to  fight  for  themselves  should 
not  be  helped. 

Last  year  five  leftwing  Democrats 
predicted  that  a  "yes"  vote  would  lead 
to  escalation  and  Nicaraguan  Commu- 
nist attacks  into  Honduras.  None  of 
them  would  accept  that  defeating  the 
aid  would  lead  to  what  really  h^>- 
pened,  which  was  in  fact  that  1.000 
Nicaraguan  Communists  invaded  Hon- 
duras 2  days  after  aid  was  at  that 
point  defeated. 

Eighteen  who  opposed  the  aid  did  so 
because  they  perceived  the  threat  of 
McCarthyism.  They  mistook  attacks 
on  their  record  and  judgment  for  at- 
tacks on  their  patriotism  and  security. 

Several  bitterly  resented  any  sugges- 
tion that  their  "no"  vote  would  lower 
freedom  fighter  morale  and  thereby 
encourage  Communist  aggression.  An 
extreme  example  of  the  left's  isolation 
and  fear  of  reality  was  a  particularly 
odd  request  by  one  Democrat.  After 
Representative  Bob  Walker  had 
spoken,  the  Democrat  protested— and 
I  quote— "Mr.  Speaker.  I  request  the 
gentleman's  words  be  taken  down.  He 
is  questioning  the  judgment  of  other 
Members  of  this  House." 

The  Democrat  continued:  "He  ques- 
tions the  judgment  of  the  Meml>ers  of 
the  House  who  oppose  the  Reagan 
proposition."  When  asked  if  he  insist- 
ed on  his  request,  he  continued:  "Yes, 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  do,  because  it  followed 
a  statement  that  I  just  made  when  I 
indicated  that  I  oppose  the  President's 
position,  and  certainly  by  inference, 
he  is  questioning  my  judgment  and  I 
resent  it." 

That  is  found  on  page  5200,  on 
March  18.  1986. 

D  2010 

Now  I  would  suggest  if  you  look  at 
that,  that  this  incident  illustrates  the 
degree  to  which  the  left  now  confuses 
its  belief  system  with  moral  righteous- 
ness and  its  judgment  with  patriotism. 
To  question  the  Democratic  left's 
record  is  perceived  by  the  left  as  an  as- 
sault on  their  motives.  To  question  the 
results  of  their  policies  is  seen  by  the 
left  as  a  smear  on  their  patriotism. 

Notice  that  the  man  was  complain- 
ing because  what  was  being  questioned 
was,  and  again  I  quote  the  words,  "his 
judgment."  But  of  course  in  a  debate 
that  is  what  you  question.  If  we 
thought  the  judgment  was  sound,  we 
would  vote  with  him.  It  is  precisely  be- 
cause we  think  the  left's  judgment  is 
so  bad  that  we  are  systematically  sug- 
gesting that  there  is  a  gap  between  re- 
ality and  their  view  of  the  world. 

The  fact  is,  from  a  historical  stand- 
point, while  meaning  well,  the  Ameri- 
can left  has  performed  badly.  Unable 
to  accept  the  responsibility  of  20  years 
of  failure,  they  deny  their  guilt.  The 
Democratic  left  has  been  wrong  about 
commimism.  Their  actions  made  it 
easier  for  the  Communist  dictatorship 
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vio  thrive  In  Vtetiuun.  Tliey  have  ac- 
eepted  Communist  maaacres  In  Cam- 
bodia. They  Ignore  Communist  colo- 
nles  tmpi?ipd  cm  Angola  and  Mosam- 
blque.  They  oaoOoat  Communist  sav- 
agery imposed  on  Ethiopia.  And  now 
they  facilitate  the  current  Communist 
rcfltane  in  Nicaragua. 

The  results  of  their  policies  are  ref  u- 
gM«  fhMD  Southeast  Asia,  Vietnamese 
and  Cuban  boat  people,  the  desperate 
appeals  of  freedom  fighters,  the  living 
testimony  of  Solshenitsyn.  Shchar- 
andcy.  and  Sakharov.  and  the  cries  of 
refusmlks  and  dissidents  throughout 
the  Soviet  finpire.  It  is  little  wonder 
that  the  Democratic  left  finds  it  easier 
to  bide  in  a  pleasant  fantasy  world. 
Tbcy  blame  Amorlca  first  and  seek  un- 
realMic  solutions  which  will  somehow 
allow  America  to  live  comfortably  with 
the  Soviet  Empire  and  its  military 
bases  in  our  bai±yard. 

Z«t  me  quote  for-  Just  a  moment 
from  Ed  Feulner's  introduction  to 
Timothy  Ashby's  "The  Bear  in  the 
Badt^rard-lfoacow's  Caribbean  Strate- 
gy." Dr.  Peulner,  the  head  of  the  Her- 
itage Foundation  sajrs,  and  I  quote: 

What  ZUsniew  Breoinski  has  described 
as  a  "fourth  central  stratecic  front"  in  the 
VDrtd-wtde  UA-Sovlet  contest  has  opened 
Id  the  Carfbhean  and  Central  America. 
Newr  before  in  hiat4»y  has  the  U.S.  been 
fseed  with  a  natlonsl  security  threat  of  such 
psoportiooB  ao  clow  to  its  borders.  What 
would  have  been  unthiifkable  to  Americans 
a  gimwatlon  aco  has  become  reality. 

The  Soviet  Onion,  a  rival  superpower  un- 
ynreOtnUA  In  atsrenlveness  and  strategic 
eapaMIIty..bas  established  a  major  mllitaxy. 
espknatC  poUtical  and  cultural  presence  in 
the  United  States'  badtyard.  Having  tested 
and  found  wanttng.  the  U.S.  resolve  in  pro- 
tecUnc  its  vftal  Caribbean  interests,  the 
Kremlin  has  declared  the  Monroe  Doctrine 


Dr.  Feulner  and  Timothy  Ashby,  in 
fact,  put  their  finger  on  a  key  point. 
What  we  should  have  been  debating  in 
this  House  today  was  whether  or  not 
we  would  act  to  somehow  move  the 
Soviet  Uni<m  out  of  Cuba,  to  make 
sure  the  Soviet  Union  left  Nicaragua. 
to  reestablish  American  security  in  our 
own  backyard. 

Instead,  the  modem  democratic  left 
consistently  trivialiaes  the  issues. 
Afraid  to  face  up  to  the  big.  tough  re- 
alities, they  create  tiny  fantasies. 
Afraid  to  deal  with  the  Soviet  empire, 
they  create  small  issues.  UnwilliniK  to 
deal  with  literally  thousands  of  Soviet 
ookmlal  trooiis  in  Cuba  and  thousands 
of  Cuban  col<»iial  troops  in  Nicaragua. 
they  instead  propose  that  we  have 
CPA's  and  accountants  who  will  magi- 
cally cure  America's  problems  in  the 
world. 

It  is  Impossible  to  have  a  rational 
debate  with  tiiese  deluded  ideologues. 
This  10  hourstflf  "talking  past"  each 
other  proves  ve  need  a  new  approach 
to  discussing  fordgn  policy.  The  key 
to  a  successful  dialog  on  America's  sur- 
vivaLand  the  survival  of  freedom  is  to 
tseognlse  that  the  American  left  can 


be  defined  and  exposed  but  it  cannot 
be  debated. 

We  must  reach  beyond  them  to  have 
a  dialog  with  the  American  people— 
tlvough  the  news  media — so  they  can 
learn  and  choose  the  world  view  and 
solutions  they  agree  with. 

Since  modem  leftwing  Democrats 
live  in  a  fantasy  world,  true  debate  Is 
impossible.  After  all,  watching  a 
debate  about  medicine  between  two 
doctors  is  one  experience.  Watching  a 
debate  between  a  doctor  and  an  alco- 
holic masquerading  as  a  doctor  so  he 
can  prescribe  whiskey  is  a  totally  dif- 
ferent proposition.  The  American  left 
replaces  fact  with  fantasy,  reality  with 
rlietoric,  and  security  with  sentiment. 

We  are  at  the  end  of  a  20-year  for- 
eign policy  debate  dominated  by'  left 
wkiK  language  and  assumptions.  For 
20  years  congressional  subcommittees, 
in  which  leftwing  £>emocrats  have 
held  very  powerful  positions,  have 
stiaped  our  foreign  policy.  Conse- 
qiiently,  their  policies  have  been  im- 
plemented by  bureaucracies  weakened 
and  made  ineffective  by  two  decades 
of  American  military  and  diplomatic 
decay  and  withdrawal  from  the  real 
werid. 

Because  the  vision  defines  and  deter- 
mines tactics,  we  must  create  the  new 
consensus  in  American  foreign  policy 
at  the  vision  level  first.  The  specific 
tactical  victories  will  follow.  President 
Harry  Tnunan  convinced  America 
there  was  a  Soviet  Empire,  and  that  it 
threatened  America.  Only  then,  he 
won  the  vote  on  aid  to  Greece  and 
Turkey.  He  could  not  have  done  it  in 
reverse  order. 

Where  are  we  today,  and  how  did  we 
get  here? 

hex,  me  start  with  the  basics,  and 
this  is  frankly,  not  believable  to 
many  of  leftwing  friends  because  they 
simply  reject  this  reality. 

There  is  a  Soviet  Communist 
E^mpire.  The  Soviet  Empire  is  based  on 
the  writings  of  Lenin.  It  maintains  and 
explains  its  power  and  control  over  its 
people  and  its  colonies  through  the 
Communist  Party,  the  secret  police, 
and  the  military.  The  Soviet  Empire's 
grasp  reaches  to  East  Germany, 
Poland,  Czechoslovakia,  Hungary,  Bul- 
garia, Syria,  Libya,  the  PLO,  South 
Yemen,  Ethiopia,  Angola,  Mozam- 
bique, from  the  Arctic  to  Afghanistan. 

The  Soviet  Empire  continues  to 
expand  its  grasp  by  using  Communist 
Cuban  colonial  troops.  It  dominates 
the  mouth  of  the  Red  Sea.  It  has  a 
major  presence  in  the  Mediterranean. 
It  has  bases  on  both  the  Indian  and 
Atlantic  coasts  of  southern  Africa, 
Western  Pacific,  the  Caribbean  and 
the  Pacific  coast  of  North  America. 

If  you  accept  that  the  Soviet  Ehnpire 
is  a  threat  and  if  you  also  accept  that 
its  allies  are  part  of  the  empire,  then 
you  have  to  accept  that  the  allies  of 
the  Soviets  are  a  threat. 


The  Nicaraguan  Commimists  prom- 
ised tfaie  United  States  and  the  Organi- 
zation of  American  States  It  would 
quicklt  hold  free  elections,  thereby 
gaining  vital  support  in  their  effort  to 
overthrow  Somoea.  However,  since 
taking  power  the  Nicaraguan  Commu- 
nists have  suppressed  true  Nicaraguan 
democrats  and  imposed  a  Cuban-style 
Communist  dictatorship.  The  Nicara- 
guan Communists  followed  the  Lenin- 
ist-Soviet doctrine  quite  well.  They  are 
doing  precisely  what  they  should  to 
cement  their  alliance  with  the  Soviets 
and  Cubans  against  freedom  and  the 
United  SUtes. 

The  lesson  of  26  years  of  Conunu- 
nism  ih  Cuba  should  be  clear.  Castro 
has  consolidated  power  and  trained 
terrorists  and  guerrillas  who  subvert 
free  countries.  (Cuba  votes  against 
Israel  and  the  United  States  in  the 
UN).  It  provides  colonial  troops  for 
the  Soviets  to  use  against  Israel  and 
the  Third  World.  It  provides  a  base  for 
Soviet  spying  against  the  United 
States.  It  threatens  its  neighbors  with 
subversion.  And  now  Cuba  is  training 
the  Nicaraguan  Communists  to  be  as 
anti-American  and  pro-Soviet,  as  their 
Cuban  comrades. 

A  doviet-Cuba  foothold  on  the 
North  American  Continent  is  a  threat 
to  the  United  States  because  it  gives 
the  Soviets  additional  bases  in  our  own 
backyard.  It  imposes  Communism  on 
people  who  want  to  be  free.  It  also  in- 
creases the  resources  and  power  of  the 
Soviet  Empire  at  the  time  when  it 
would  otherwise  be  decaying  rapidly. 

The  rebellion  of  free  Nicaraguans 
against  Communist  dictatorship  is 
part  of  a  worldwide  rebirth  of  freedom 
in  defiance  of  the  Soviet  Empire  and 
Communism.  In  Afghanistan,  Cambo- 
dia, E^lhiopia,  Angola,  and  Nicaragua 
Communist  dictatorships  and  their 
Soviet  and  Cuban  colonial  enforcers 
are  being  challenged  by  nationalist 
groups  determined  to  free  their  na- 
tions. Both  our  own  security  as  Ameri- 
cans and  our  moral  hertiage,  begin- 
ning vith  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, compel  us  to  recognize  the 
threat  of  the  Soviet  Empire  and  our 
responsibility  of  aiding  freedom  fight- 
ers. 

I  must  say,  to  stand  in  a  House 
which  has  George  Washington's  por- 
trait and  Lafayette's  portrait  and  hear 
leftwing  Democrats  talk  about  getting 
accountants  to  audit  the  liooks  of 
guerrilla  fighters  who  are  fighting  for 
freedom  is  almost  enough  to  make  one 
despair.  Can  you  imagine  if  the 
French  had  had  people  as  foolish  as 
leftwing  Democrats  who  said.  "Send 
no  money  to  George  Washington  at 
Valley  Forge,  do  nothing  to  help  Ben- 
jamin Franklin,  after  all,  we  have  not 
audited  the  American  account."  Can 
you  imagine  what  would  have  hap- 
pended  to  our  Revolution  for  freedom 
if  in  fact  CPA's  had  been  caUed  in  by 


the  French  King  who  said,  "Oh,  we 
cannot  do  anything  to  help  freedom 
until  we  audit  Thomas  Jefferson."  It  is 
madness.  It  is  absolutely  irrational.  It 
is  precisely  the  fantasy  world  of  the 
modem  left  which  ignores  history  and 
is  certainly  not  worthy  of  either 
Washington's  portrait  or  Lafayette's 
portrait. 

D  2020 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Does  it  not  strike  the 
gentleman  as  somewhat  odd  that  the 
only  time  we  get  worried  about  having 
all  these  accountants  come  in  is  when 
we  are  dealing  with  people  who 
happen  to  be  fighting  Communist  dic- 
tatorships? 

Just  last  week  the  very  same  people, 
when  given  the  opportunity  on  this 
floor  to  vote  to  audit  a  $500  million  ac- 
count, specifically  voted  not  to  do  that 
because  it  happened  to  involve  heroes 
of  the  left  who  they  specifically  did 
not  want  to  have  looked  at;  so  that 
today  they  come  to  the  floor  and 
argue  that  somehow  we  ought  to  have 
accountants  looking  over  these  Ijooks, 
but  last  week  when  we  were  talking 
about  10  times  as  much  money  they 
were  specifically  on  record  in  the  Con- 
gressional Recorb  saying  they  did  not 
want  that  account  audited. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Well,  I  might  say 
to  my  friend  that  in  fact  the  example 
I  used  earlier  is  that  if  they  were  con- 
cerned about  editing,  it  is  just  interest- 
ing that  the  Democratic  left  did  not 
begin  with  an  audit  of  Communist 
Ethiopia,  which  is  a  pro-Soviet  dicta- 
torship, which  in  fact  has  gotten  far 
more  aid  money  that  the  freedom 
fighters;  but  you  will  not  find  anyone 
on  the  Democratic  left  rushing  in  to 
audit  a  Communist  dictatorship  that  is 
pro-Soviet;  however,  if  you  have  the 
dangerous  role  in  the  world  of  being  a 
pro-American  freedom  fighter,  you 
have  to  be  very  concerned  that  some- 
one on  the  left  will  find  a  good  reason 
to  decide  that  their  CPA  has  to  audit 
you  before  you  get  any  more  ammuni- 
tion, even  if  in  fact  we  cannot  stop  the 
Communists  from  sending  in  more 
amunition  to  their  side. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Well,  you  know,  it  is 
very  interesting  when  we  look  down 
through  this  resolution  that  the  left 
passed  today  here  on  the  floor,  when 
we  find  out  that  the  other  thing  they 
want  to  look  at  is  the  accoimts  of  pri- 
vate individuals  who  may  have  con- 
tributed money  to  the  uiti-Sandinista 
forces  in  Nicaragua;  so  you  know  that 
they  are  going  after  private  individ- 
uals, but  there  is  absolutely  not  one 
word  of  language  in  here  about  the 


private  individuals  who  have  been  con- 
tributing money  to  the  Communists  in 
Nicaragua,  the  people  who  have  gone 
down  there  and  helped  the  Conunu- 
nist  government.  Do  we  find  one  word 
in  here  that  maybe  we  ought  to  be 
looking  at  their  accounts  as  well  and 
finding  out  whether  or  not  they  have 
done  something  that  should  cause  us 
some  concern  as  a  nation?  Not  one 
word. 

We  are  only  going  after  the  Demo- 
cratic resistance  here.  We  have  abso- 
lutely no  intent  in  this  resolution  of 
going  after  the  Communists. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  I  think  it  is  a  little 
bizarre  that  the  Democratic  left  man- 
ages to  write  up  resolutions  whose 
effect  is  to  make  life  easier  for  the 
Nicaraguan  Communists,  to  make  life 
easier  for  the  Cuban  Communists,  to 
make  life  easier  for  the  Soviet  Com- 
munists, and  by  the  way.  if  you  are  an 
American  who  is  willing  to  help  the 
Soviet  or  Cuban  or  Nicaraguan  Com- 
munists, you  do  not  exist  in  the  world 
of  the  Democratic  left;  but  if  you  are 
trying  to  help  the  pro-American  side, 
if  you  are  trying  to  help  freedom,  if 
you  are  trying  to  stop  communism,  ob- 
viously then  you  should  be  investigat- 
ed. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Permsylvania. 

Mr.  WALKER.  And  then  to  have  the 
debate  sununed  up  on  the  House  floor 
by  stating  that  both  parties,  the  ma- 
jorities in  both  parties  are  just  as 
tough  on  communism  as  each  other, 
that  there  is  no  difference  between 
the  two  parties,  that  both  are  tough 
stem  anti-Communist,  makes  no  sense 
in  the  context  of  what  the  gentleman 
has  said.  That  argument  is  totally  spe- 
cious when  seen  in  that  context.  These 
are  people  who  have  now  a  record  of 
accommodating  every  Communist  dic- 
tatorship that  arises  around  the  world 
and  anybody  who  stands  up  to  Com- 
munist dictatorships,  they  have  a 
record  of  attempting  to  undercut  the 
funding  to  those  people  who  stand  up. 

Now,  that  is  not  a  record  of  the  last 
6  months.  It  is  not  a  record  of  the  last 
6  years.  It  is  really  a  record  of  the  last 
20  years  that  has  been  accumulated. 

You  know,  McGovem  may  not  have 
won  the  election,  but  at  this  point  he 
certainly  has  become  the  soul  brother 
of  the  entire  Democratic  Party  be- 
cause they  appear  to  embrace  precise- 
ly the  kind  of  appeasement  and  ac- 
commodation that  the  American 
people  rejected  overwhelmingly  in  his 
platform  in  1972. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Well,  if  I  can,  I 
might  say  to  the  gentleman.  I  think  if 
you  see  the  history  of  the  last  few 
years  since  World  War  II  as  a  struggle 
between  freedom  and  the  Soviet 
Empire,  it  can  be  divided  into  three 
phases.  In  the  first  phase  Presidents 
Tnunan   and   Eisenhower   recognized 


the  threat  of  communism.  I  think  they 
were  able  to  educate  the  American 
people  to  the  threat  and  they  eventu- 
ally created  the  policies  which  eon- 
tained  the  expansion  of  the  Soviets. 

The  revolution  of  policies  and  orga- 
nizations led  by  Truman  dwarfs  any- 
thing we  have  seen  since.  Six  years  of 
strenuous  effort  and  debate  by 
Truman  and  others  against  Isolation- 
ists of  the  right  and  left  led  to  a  large 
peacetime  military,  the  Central  Intelli- 
gence Agency,  the  Nbrth  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization,  the  Marshall 
Plan,  Greek-Tiu-kish  aid.  Point  IV,  the 
Unified  Department  of  Defense,  the 
concept  of  containment,  the  Berlin 
Airlift,  the  Rio  Treaty,  and  fighting  a 
war  to  stop  Conununist  aggression  in 
Korea. 

By  1958,  these  policies  were  working. 
The  Soviet  empire  was  contained  and 
Japan  and  Western  Europe  were  pro- 
tected against  conventional  military 
attack. 

The  second  phase  began  with  the 
Soviet-Communist  strategy  of  inciting 
transnational  conflicts  as  the  way  to 
extend  the  Soviet  empire.  The  Com- 
munists had  found  a  weakness  in  the 
free  world  policy  of  containment, 
using  Lenin's  strategy  for  seizing 
power  in  Third  World  countries,  the 
Soviets  discovered  that  the  West's 
legal,  political,  diplomatic,  and  mili- 
tary systems  had  no  effective  response 
to  transnational  conflict.  Western 
policy  was  based  on  clear  cut  distinc- 
tions between  war  and  peace,  legality 
and  illegality,  civil  war  and  foreign  ag- 
gression. By  using  the  language  of  the 
West  to  disguise  Commimist  trans- 
national strategies,  the  Soviets  con- 
fused and  divided  the  West.  Ho  Chi 
Minh  used  the  language  of  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independence  to  deceive 
American  and  European  liberals  about 
his  intent  to  impose  communism  on 
Vietnam  and  all  of  South  East  Asia. 
Castro  posed  as  a  "reformer"  while 
consolidating  power  as  a  Communist. 
Castro's  charade  is  still  believed  by 
many  Leftwing  Democrats  26  years 
later,  as  evidence  by  the  March  19  and 
20,  1986  House  debate  on  Nicaragua. 

Presidents  Eisenhower  and  Kennedy 
began  to  develop  a  policy  for  an  Amer- 
ican response  to  Conununist  transna- 
tional strategies.  The  Army's  Special 
Forces  were  dramatically  enlarged  by 
President  Kennedy.  JFK's  Alliance  for 
Progress  included  both  the  Peace 
Corps  and  Green  Beret  advisera  who 
trained  the  Bolivian  troops  who 
tracked  down  Che  Guevara  and  wiped 
out  the  Communist  guerrillas. 

Under  Kennedy's  leadership  commu- 
nism was  challenged  from  the  Berlin 
Wall  to  the  Jungles  of  Laos  and  Viet- 
nam. United  States  political,  economic, 
and  military  power  were  used  aggres- 
sively and  risks  were  taken  to.  "Let 
every  nation  know,  whether  it  wiiAies 
us  well  or  ill,  that  we  shall  pay  any 
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threat.  The  current  diplomatic,  intelli- 
gence, and  military  systems  are  simply 


and  everything  works.  One  side  will 
win.  The  other  side  will  lose. 
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pttoe^  bMT  any  burden,  meet  any  hard- 
■hi|»,  aopport  any  friend,  oppose  any 
foe  to  SMure  the  survival  and  the  suc- 
OMioflttwrty." 

F)  iinoiji  felt  so  stnmcly  about  stop- 
ping oonununim  that  be  risked  nucle- 
ac  jrar  to  the  Cuban  missile  crisis.  He 
moUUHd  the  National  Guard  during 
tike  Bo'lln  Wall  crisis.  He  launched  a 
majM-  buildup  of  the  n.S.  military 
trOQpa  JJD  Vietnam.  By  November  1963 
oonbiunlsm  was  losing  the  second 
phase  and  the  free  world  was  develop- 
Inc  an  effective  transnational  strategy 
for  freedom. 

After  Kennedy's  assassination.  Presi- 
dent Johnson  proved  unable  to  fill  the 
teteneetiud.  moral,  political  leadership 
Vacuum  that  was  left  by  JFK's  death. 
Tbe  anti-Communist.  Democratic 
party  of  Truman.  Kennedy,  and  Sena- 
tor Hubert  Humphrey  began  to  disin- 
tegrate. By  1972.  the  ideologically  iso- 
lationist Democrats  had  seized  control 
of  their  party  and  nominated  George 
IfcGovem.  McOovem's  foreign  policy 
background  was  as  a  1948  Henry  Wal- 
lace Progressive.  He  had  opposed  Tru- 
man's policy  of  aiding  Greece  in  1947. 
And  he  actively  opposed  the  tradition- 
al bipartisan  policy  of  anti-commu- 
nism. 

With  the  landslide  of  Richard 
Nixon,  there  was  still  hope  of  continu- 
ing a  strong  antl-Commimist  foreign 
pidicy.  However,  the  newly  isolationist 
Democrmts  in  Congreas  thwarted  his 
policies.  Watergate  accelerated  the 
collapse  of  the  American  centrist,  bi- 
partisan anti-Communist  consensus. 
to  the  1974  election,  McGovem's 
antiwar  activists  won  spectacular  and 
improbable  victories.  The  economic 
pain  caused  by  the  oil  price  increases 
and  the  political  pain  of  Watergate 
coRiq>tlon  lead  to  political  upheaval. 
Hie  1974  election  winners  were  over- 
whelming left  wing  ideologues  who 
were  deeply  opposed  to  an  active  anti- 
Coramunlst  foreign  policy. 

The  McGovemites  moved  quickly  to 
impose  their  views  in  the  House  and 
Senate.  They  voted  to  cut  off  aid  to 
South  Vietnam.  The  ensuing  North  Vi- 
etnamese communist  offensive  cap- 
tured another  colony  for  the  Soviet 
empire.  They  cut  off  aid  to  Cambodia. 
The  Communists  allied  with  Vietnam 
and  the  Soviets  proceeded  to  kill  over 
a  mflliim  peoirie  in  a  holocaust. 

D  2030 

Ptesh  from  permitting  freedom  to  be 
kUled-in  Southeast  Asia,  the  American 
left  turned  to  Africa.  They  cut  off 
Amcflcan  help  to  anti-Communist 
forces  in  Angola  and  Mozambique. 
The  Soviets  remonded  to  the  left's  ti- 
midity by  flying  35.000  Cuban  troops 
Into  Angola  to  impose  a  Communist 
o(d«iial  dictatorship. 

Let  me  make  this  point  again,  be- 
cause it  is  an  example  of  why  I  talk 
about  the  American  left  running  from 
reality.  When  they  stood  on  this  floor 


today  and  talked  about  a  moratorium 
and  talked  about  being  reasonable  and 
talked  about  negotiating  with  the 
Communists  in  Nicaragua,  one  had  to 
aak  oneself,  "Have  they  learned  noth- 
ing from  the  last  25  years?" 

The  last  experiment  in  unilateral 
siarender  in  Africa  by  the  American 
left  led  the  Soviets  to  fly  35,000  Cuban 
troops  into  Angola.  Now  what  do  they 
think  the  American  collapse  in  Cen- 
tral America  is  going  to  lead  to,  some 
kind  of  newfound  reasonableness  on 
the  part  of  the  Soviet  empire? 

Having  not  entirely  wiped  out  Amer- 
ica's ability  to  aid  the  cause  of  free- 
dom, the  left  in  1975  and  1976  now 
turned  to  gutting  the  Central  Intelli- 
gence Agency.  During  this  period, 
Soviet  Mig-23's  went  to  Cuba  but  were 
nonchalantly  explained  away  by  the 
left  as  insignificant.  A  Soviet  training 
brigade  in  Cuba,  in  explicit  violation 
of  the  1962  agreement,  was  explained 
away  by  the  left  as  immaterial.  Now, 
the  Communist  threat  in  Nicaragua  is 
explained  away  by  the  left.  Again  and 
again,  new  excuses  are  found  as  the 
left  avoided  the  reality  of  Commu- 
nism, the  Soviet  empire,  and  the 
danger  to  American  survival.  By  the 
1979  full-scale  invasion  of  Afghanistan 
by  the  Red  Army,  the  free  world  had 
lost  this  phase  and  the  bipartisan  anti- 
Communist  consensus  had  collapsed. 

The  third  phase  in  the  struggle  be- 
tween the  Soviet  Empire  and  freedom 
began  in  late  1979.  The  American 
people  were  shocked  by  the  Iranian 
hostage  crisis.  The  boldness  of  Kho- 
meini and  Qadhafi  as  anti-American 
revolutionaries,  startled  the  Nation. 
The  growing  Soviet  presence  in  Cuba, 
the  continued  Soviet  military  buildup, 
and  growing  American  weakness 
slowly  sank  into  the  national  psyche. 

By  early  1980,  the  American  Nation 
was  moving  toward  an  active,  asser- 
tive, anti-Communist,  anti-terrorist 
foreign  policy.  The  first  reactions  were 
a  reflection  of  how  weak  and  ineffec- 
tive the  Democratic  McGovemite  left 
wing  had  made  America's  defense,  in- 
telligence, and  diplomatic  efforts.  The 
failure  of  the  Desert  I  commando  raid 
was  sjrmptomatic  of  the  utter  lack  of 
American  capability.  Our  intelligence 
services  were  weak  in  Iran,  Libya, 
Nkaragua,  Grenada  and  elsewhere  be- 
cause the  American  left  had  weakened 
them.  Although  the  Carter  grain  em- 
bargo hurt  Iowa  farmers,  it  did  noth- 
ing to  stop  Soviet  forces  invading  Af- 
ghanistan. 

While  the  Democratic  left  dominat- 
ed key  Senate  and  House  committees 
and  had  debilitated  our  bureaucracies. 
President  Carter  finally  began  to  re- 
spond to  the  obvious  threats  to  our 
survival.  His  Defense  Secretary  an- 
nounced Defense  budget  increases  and 
new  weapons  programs.  Carter  in- 
creased aid  to  El  Salvador  and  began 
cutting  aid  to  the  increasingly  Com- 
munist government  of  Nicaragua. 


This  is  the  first  point  to  really  drive 
home  about  the  fundamental  misin- 
formatton  of  our  friends  on  the  left.  It 
is  Carter,  not  Reagan,  who  began  to 
move  ^gainst  communism  in  Central 
Amerioa.  It  is  Carter  who  finally 
begins  to  recognize  that  in  fact  the 
Nicaraguan  Commimists  are  anti- 
American  bad  people  allied  with  the 
Soviets  and  the  Cubans.  It  is  Carter 
who  begins  to  help  El  Salvador  sur- 
vive. 

The  American  people's  rediscovery 
of  the  Communist  threat  and  renewed 
belief  that  the  world  was  dangerous 
helped  elect  Ronald  Reagan.  That 
same  rejuvenated  awareness  led  to  the 
defeat  of  a  generation  of  leftwing  Sen- 
ators 19  the  1980  election. 

During  the  last  6  years  President 
Reagan  has  worked  at  developing  an 
active  anti-Communist  foreign  policy. 
Despite  a  large  military  buildup,  the 
liberation  of  Grenada,  and  limited  suc- 
cess in  Central  America,  the  Reagan 
administration  has  not  created  the 
necessary  consensus  and  understand- 
ing of  this  policy  in  Congress  or  the 
bureaucracy.  There  are  seven  reasons 
the  Reagan  administration  has  failed 
to  achieve  its  foreign  policy  goals. 

First,  the  administration  has  not 
clearly  stated  its  vision  in  clear  lan- 
guage that  defines  and  describes  reali- 
ty. A  change  from  the  passive  McGov- 
emite i4>proach  of  the  1960'8  and 
1970's,  to  an  active  profreedom  strate- 
gy, must  begin  with  a  clear  vision. 

Second,  it  has  not  developed  an  ex- 
planation ensuring  continuity  of 
public  awareness  and  learning.  If  the 
Soviet  Empire's  transnational  chal- 
lenge is  as  great  as  President  Reagan's 
occasional  speeches  imply,  then  edu- 
cating the  American  people  and  creat- 
ing a  new  consensus  is  a  fulltime  job. 
The  very  absence  of  focus  and  conti- 
nuity reassures  many  Americans  that 
this  debate  doesn't  require  their  atten- 
tion. 

Third,  this  vision  level  shift  from 
McGovemite  passivism  to  Reaganite 
activism  has  not  occurred  in  the  Na- 
tion's news  media  and  educated  leader- 
ship. These  groups  must  understand 
the  vision  before  they  can  help  edu- 
cate the  country  at  large  and  eventual- 
ly the  Congress.  The  Reagan  adminis- 
tration has  followed  precisely  the  op- 
posite formula  for  5  years  in  its  efforts 
to  appease  potentially  sympathetic 
Senators  and  Congressmen  who  are 
under  pressure  from  the  extreme 
McGovemite  left.  This  has  blurred 
the  vision.  Trying  to  win  tactically  in  a 
House  dominated  by  leftwing  ideolo- 
gues ia  a  formula  for  frustration  and 
defeat. 

Fourth,  the  administration  has 
failed  to  recognize  necessary  reforms 
in  the  executive  branch  that  must 
occur  if  it  is  to  implement  profreedom 
transnational  strategy  powerful 
enough  to  meet  the  Soviet  Empire's 


threat.  The  current  diplomatic,  intelli- 
gence, and  military  systems  are  simply 
not  capable  of  achieving  President 
Reagan's  goals  or  implementing  his 
vision. 

Let  me  go  back  and  just  say  for  a 
second  that  it  is  no  accident  that  it  is 
taking  a  very  long  time  for  the  De- 
fense Department  to  fill  the  new  As- 
sistant Secretaryship  which  would  pre- 
cisely begin  to  fill  the  gap  in  transna- 
tional conflicts.  Even  today,  a  year 
after  this  was  originally  written,  this 
remains  true. 

While  Reagan  believes  in  free  enter- 
prise, the  Agency  for  International 
Development  encourages  bureaucratic 
redtape  and  government-dominated 
liberal  welfare  state  economics.  The 
gap  between  the  Reagan  rhetoric  and 
the  Reagan  administration  perform- 
ance is  huge.  The  Reagan  team  can 
only  achieve  their  goals  if  they  realize 
they  face  a  massive  job  of  inventing 
effective  systems.  A  small-scale  job  of 
finetuning  an  otherwise  successful 
system  simply  will  not  work. 

Fifth,  the  administration  has  not 
made  the  major  changes  in  manage- 
ment of  the  bureaucracies  that  are  re- 
quired for  success.  Speed  is  vital  if  the 
policy  is  to  be  effective.  We  can  prom- 
ise modem  antihelicopter  weapons,  a 
Latin  American  public  education  cam- 
paign about  the  Soviet  Empire,  a 
United  Nations  fight  against  Soviet 
and  Cuban  colonialism,  and  setting  up 
Radio  Marti  type  branches  in  Africa 
and  Honduras.  But,  unless  these 
projects  are  carried  out  rapidly,  they 
are  virtually  meaningless.  '"Action  this 
Day"  was  Churchill's  theme  for  World 
War  II.  If  Reagan  is  to  leave  behind  a 
revitalized,  actively  anti-Communist 
bureaucracy,  he  must  impose  his  will 
now. 

I  note  again  that  this  was  written  1 
year  ago,  and  if  you  read  the  Tower 
Commission  Report,  the  problems 
have  not  changed. 

Sixth,  the  administration  has  not  ac- 
cepted the  fact  that  its  vision  of  the 
Soviet  threat  will  never  be  accepted  by 
the  modem  Democratic  McGovem 
left.  We  are  engaged  in  a  struggle  be- 
tween two  very  different  visions  of 
America  and  the  world.  These  visions 
are  incompatible  and  exclusive  of  each 
other:  there  is  no  compromise.  The 
Democratic  McGovemite  left  totally 
rejects  Reagan's  version  of  reality,  and 
therefore  is  appalled  by  his  proposed 
response  to  that  reality. 

A  debate  between  two  visions,  or 
worldvlews,  is  dramatically  different 
from  a  debate  over  strategy,  oper- 
ations, and  tactics.  The  gap  between 
Reagan  and  the  Democratic  left  is  the 
same  as  the  one  that  existed  between 
Truman  and  the  Henry  Wallace  Pro- 
gressives. The  two  visions  are  so  dra- 
matically opposed  that  neither  one 
can  exist  in  a  world  in  which  the  other 
does.  Therefore,  it  is  not  a  question  of 
a  little  of  one  and  a  little  of  the  other 


and  everything  works.  One  side  will 
win.  The  other  side  will  lose. 

Frankly,  I  am  convinved  that  in  the 
long  nm,  just  as  Churchill  in  the  thir- 
ties eventually  won  his  argument 
about  the  nature  of  Nazism  and  Hitler, 
eventually  those  of  us  who  are  anti- 
Communist  and  anti-Soviet  will  suc- 
ceed. The  question  is.  how  many 
human  beings  will  die,  how  many 
countries  will  become  Soviet  colonies, 
ho^  many  people  will  live  in  the  tyr- 
anny of  a  secret-police  state,  before  we 
finally  convince  the  American  public 
that  the  McGovemite  Democratic  left 
is  simply  out  of  touch  with  reality? 

D  2040 

The  Reagan  administration  should 
actively  and  openly  court  the  Demo- 
crats who  have  committed  heresy 
against  their  party  and  encourage 
active  anti-Communist  transnational 
policies.  Last  year,  the  13  Democrats 
who  spoke  in  the  House  on  the  side  of 
freedom  are  the  leadership  base  for  a 
future  bipartisan  consensus  on  active 
anti-Communism.  The  46  Democrats 
last  year  who  voted  "yes"  on  aid  to  the 
freedom  fighters  represent  nearly  one- 
fifth  of  the  House  Democrats.  Today, 
unfortunately,  this  number  dropped  to 
40  out  of  262  voting.  If  they  were 
openly  recruited  by  the  administration 
to  be  a  part  of  a  bipartisan  consensus, 
they  could  survive  as  politicians.  If 
not,  their  future  in  a  party  dominated 
by  modem  McGovemites  is  suspect. 

The  Reagan  administration  goal 
must  be  to  define,  qualify  and  isolate 
the  Democratic  McGovemite  left.  The 
"soft-no's"  must  be  encouraged  to  join 
the  active  anti-Communists  because 
they  cannot  afford  to  be  McGovem- 
ites. The  strategy  must  be  to  divide  by 
defining  and  polarizing.  Out  of  that, 
the  administration  can  start  to  build  a 
stable  bipartisan  and  active  anti-Com- 
munist majority  on  foreign  policy. 

Seventh,  the  Reagan  administration 
is  trying  to  carry  out  an  enormous 
shift  in  public  opinion,  elected  offi- 
cials' behavior,  and  bureaucratic  effec- 
tiveness through  incremental  changes. 
It  is  courting  the  very  groups  who 
have  developed  the  Democratic  Mc- 
Govemite leftwing  policies  he  opposes. 
What  it  fails  to  understand  is  the  fact 
that  McGovemite  House  Members 
sought  positions  on  the  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee,  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  and  on  the  key  appropria- 
tions subcommittees  precisely  to  fight 
for  their  isolationist,  ideological  world 
view.  They  strongly  believe  in  their 
world  view,  and  they  will  do  every- 
thing possible  to  fight  for  their  beliefs. 
That  is  their  right  in  a  free  society 
and  we  should  commend  them  for  the 
courage  of  their  commitment.  But  we 
do  not  have  to  agree  with  it,  nor  ap- 
pease it. 

The  political  technicians  in  the 
White  House  keep  trying  to  design 
conflict  avoidance  strategies  for  for- 


eign policy.  They  fail  to  understand 
the  dynamics  of  change  in  American 
politics  and  government.  They  seek  a 
change  through  compromise  in  a  situ- 
ation where  compromise  means  no 
change. 

If  President  Reagan  truly  wants  to 
use  his  last  2  years  in  office  to  reshape 
the  public,  political,  and  government 
systems  of  American  foreign  policy,  he 
is  going  to  have  to  fight  more  often 
and  more  tenaciously,  and  do  so  start- 
ing from  the  top  down. 

Theodore  Roosevelt.  Franklin  Roo- 
sevelt, and  Harry  Truman  would  have 
understood  the  challenge  facing  Presi- 
dent Reagan.  They  relished  a  good, 
spirited  political  fight  because  they 
knew  political  fights  attract  media 
coverage  and  public  attention.  This 
coverage  is  the  first  step  toward  edu- 
cating the  public.  Education  is  the 
first  step  toward  public  support. 
Public  support  is  the  key  to  organized 
political  power,  and  organized  political 
power  is  the  key  to  building  a  sustain- 
able activist  anti-Communist  coalition. 
If  no  coalition  is  built,  then  no  success 
for  President  Reagan's  beliefs  will 
emerge. 

The  choice  is  simple.  The  change  is 
difficult.  These  seven  failures  must  be 
solved  if  the  Reagan  administration  is 
to  achieve  its  foreign  policy  goals. 

Ultimately,  President  Reagan's 
achievement  may  be  measured  by  the 
survival  or  demise  of  the  left-wing  fan- 
tasy world  view.  Harry  Tnunan's 
greatest  accomplishment  may  have 
been  the  decline  of  the  Henry  Wallace 
progressives.  By  1952,  isolationism  had 
become  an  anachronism,  a  relic  of 
well-meaning  but  misguided  fringe 
groups.  Reading  the  March  19  and  20, 
1986,  debate  on  Nicaragua  is  proof 
that  Reagan  has  failed  to  define  and 
isolate  this  era's  well-meaning  but  mis- 
guided fringe  group.  As  this  1986 
debate  and  today's  debate  prove,  the 
modem  McGovem  left  is  still  alive 
and  powerful.  Their  vision  is  consist- 
ent, their  language  clear  and  their  tac- 
tics strong.  Until  it  Is  shown  that  it  all 
supports  a  fantasy  world,  they  are 
sure  to  keep  their  power. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  intention  in 
the  next  couple  of  weeks  to  get  real 
experts  to  study  leftwing  Democratic 
statements  In  today's  debate,  to  get 
them  to  analyze  the  factual  and  his- 
torical errors.  I  then  intend  to  write 
each  Member  who  spoke  with  error 
and  ask  them  to  put  a  statement  in 
the  Congressional  Record  indicating 
where  they  were  factually  wrong. 

Those  who  do  not  want  to  change 
their  position,  even  when  it  is  indicat- 
ed they  are  factually  wrong,  I  will 
invite  to  come  to  the  House  floor  with 
some  of  my  colleagues  to  have  a 
debate,  and  let  me  explain  why  for 
just  a  moment. 

People  can  certainly  disagree  about 
interpreting  history,  but  they  should 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  agree  with  Mr.  Kirt('s  efforts 


My  memory  of  the  1980  and  1984  Demo- 
cratic nomination  contests  is  one  of  self-in- 


Before  we  can  predict  with  certainty  who 
will  resDond  to  that  crv  for  chaiure.  certain 
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•t  IcMt  talk  about  the  facts  when  they 
diaciMi  history.  People  can  disagree 
about  the  Soviet  Union  behavior,  but 
they  should  at  least  asree  on  what  the 
Soviet  Union  is. 

There  are  clear  facts  which  are  sys- 
tanatleally  inaccurate  when  presented 
by  Itftwins  Democrats.  It  is  legitimate 
to  say  that  while  we  may  have  differ- 
ent optnlOBB  we  should  argue  off  the 
same  set  of  facts,  or  there  can  be  no 
tnie  dialog. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QINORICH.  I  will  be  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gratleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania, my  frirad. 

Mi.  walker.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  because  I 
hope  in  the  gentleman's  study  that  he 
will  take  a  look  at  a'  document  that 
came  into  our  possession  today  that 
came  out  of  the  Democratic  whip's 
office,  and  which  I  assimie,  therefore, 
has  some  official  nature  to  it.  I  have  a 
copy  of  it  right  here,  and  we  heard  a 
number  of  people  come  to  the  floor 
today  and  explain  to  us  in  the  course 
of  the  debate  that  the  intention  of  the 
moratorium  was  not  to  cut  off  aid  to 
the  freedom  fighters,  but  simply  was 
to  delay  it  for  a  period  of  time  while 
we  went  through  this  accoimting  pro- 
cedure. 

Yet  here  Is  this  official  document 
and  I  read  a  statement  to  the  gentle- 
man. It  says  down  here  on  the  bottom, 
"The  Contras  should  not  receive  any 
more  UJ3.  aid." 

Mr.  OINORICH.  That  is  not  condi- 
tional? Is  that  a  period  after  that? 

Mr.  WALKER.  No.  It  goes  on  to  say 
because  they  have  not  solidified  their 
p(H>ular  support. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  But  it  is  an  antiaid 
position,  not  a  pro-accountant  posi- 
tion?   

Mr.  WALKER.  No;  this  document 
specifically  says  that  the  Contras 
should  not  receive  any  more  U.S.  aid. 

So  according  to  the  paper  put  out  by 
the  D«nocratic  whip,  the  issue  out 
here  on  the  floor  today  was  really 
whether  or  not  you  are  for  or  against 
aid  to  the  freedom  fighters  in  Central 
America.  So  therefore,  what  we  had 
was  people  coming  to  the  floor  who  to- 
tally said  something  different  from 
what  the  whip's  office  was  putting  out 
in  their  official  documentation. 

I  would  hope  that  we  get  some  of 
that  kind  of  thing  cleared  up  in  the 
gentleman's  study  too,  because  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  Democrats  liter- 
ally came  to  the  floor  here  today  and 
said  whatever  it  was  they  wanted  to 
say  about  the  resolution  in  the  hopes 
that  they  could  hide  from  the  public 
the  true  intent  of  the  measure  we  had 
before  us. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Let  me  say  this  to 
my  friend,  and  this  is  I  think  the 
theme  that  we  need  to  develop  be- 
tween now  and  the  1988  elections  so 
the  American  people  can  make  an  in- 


formed choice:  In  Germany  the  Social- 
ist Party  seemed  to  be  on  the  move  3 
or  4  years  ago  with  a  very  leftwing. 
very  isolationist,  very  unilateral  disar- 
mament, very  appease  the  Soviets'  at- 
titude, and  as  the  German  people 
studied  reality  day  by  day,  fewer  and 
fewer  supported  what  they  saw  as  a 
threat  to  the  survival  of  a  free  Germa- 
ny. In  Britain,  the  Labor  Party  has 
come  out  for  unilateral  disarmament, 
be  weak  with  the  Soviets,  be  anti- 
American  position,  and  the  more  the 
British  people  have  studied,  the 
weaker  the  Labor  Party  has  become. 

Leftwing  Democrats  in  the  United 
States  survive  only  by  describing  a 
world  that  is  not  real  and  going  home 
and  saying,  as  many  of  them  have 
said,  and  I  can  cite  case  after  case, 
"Well,  Nicaragua  is  not  a  threat." 
They  happen  to  ignore  Cuba,  they 
ignore  the  Soviet  Union,  and  so  an  au- 
dience at  home  says  why  are  we  afraid 
of  Nicaragua?  ^d  of  course,  the 
answer  is  we  are  not.  We  are  afraid  of 
the  Soviet  empire;  we  are  afraid  of 
Cuban  colonial  troops.  That  is  differ- 
ent. 

My  goal,  and  I  think  the  goal  of 
every  person  who  is  concerned  about 
the  Soviet  empire,  and  who  wants 
freedom  to  win  in  Central  America, 
must  be  to  pin  the  debate  to  the  his- 
torical record  and  to  clear  up  factual 
errors. 

t  began  by  quoting,  without  naming, 
a  gentleman  who  on  C-SPAN,  a  left- 
wkig  £>emocrat  who  on  C-SPAN  was 
systematically  wrong,  as  wrong  as  if  I 
were  to  say  to  the  gentleman,  "Isn't  it 
wonderful  to  be  here  in  an  airport?" 
when  we  are  in  the  House  Chamber. 
The  point  I  made  to  begin  with,  and 
the  point  I  want  to  make  to  close  is 
that  over  the  next  few  months  we 
should  slowly,  and  calmly.  Member  by 
Member  and  factual  mistake  by  factu- 
al mistake,  clear  up  the  record  and  do 
it  in  the  name  of  a  great  Democrat,  Al 
Smith,  who  used  to  say,  let's  look  at 
the  record,  and  used  to  make  people 
go  back  to  the  debate  and  the  facts, 
and  not  just  debate  on  the  emotions. 

D  2050 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Ging- 
rich] jrield? 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  you 
lutow  the  great  disappointment  to  me 
today  about  the  debate  that  we  had  on 
tl|e  floor  was  it  was  a  nondebate.  Be- 
cause of  the  rules  set  up  by  the  left- 
wing  Democrats  for  handling  the 
debate  today,  there  was  no  way  of 
really  entering  into  a  dialog. 

They  set  a  limitation  on  time,  and  so 
therefore  everybody  was  assigned  a 
few  minutes  of  time  during  which  they 
dU  not  want  to  yield.  I  stood  up  on  a 
couple  of  occasions  and  asked  people 


to  yield,  and  they  said  "I  will  not 
yield."' 

The  reason  why  they  would  not 
yield  is  because  they  had  a  limited 
amount  of  time,  they  already  had 
their  set  speeches.  As  a  result,  what 
we  had  on  the  floor  was  a  monolog 
in  which  everybody  got  up  and  said 
their  set  pieces,  but  where  we  could 
not  even  debate  these  issues  and 
where,  if  people  made  factual  errors  or 
made  outrageous  statements,  they  got 
away  with  it  simply  because  no  one 
was  yielding  here  on  the  floor. 

I  thifik  the  House  processes  are  day 
by  day  in  this  Congress,  in  the  100th 
Congress,  in  a  historic  Congress,  being 
perverted;  I  find  it  very,  very  disturb- 
ing, and  I  think  the  kind  of  demon- 
stration we  saw  today  where  we  had 
an  issue  on  the  floor  but  a  nondebate, 
is  very,  very  disturbing. 

I  would  agree  with  the  gentleman 
that  we  ought  to  go  back  and  confront 
the  people;  but.  you  know,  that  con- 
frontation ought  to  take  place  as  a 
part  of  the  structure  here.  We  actually 
had  one  announced  Presidential  candi- 
date who  came  onto  the  floor  today 
who  made  a  statement  out,  and  re- 
fused to  yield  during  that  statement 
on  something  where  he  was  saying 
that  the  commitment  of  American 
military  troops  in  Nicaragua  might  be 
an  option  in  the  future. 

I  think  that  statement  ought  to  be 
debated  at  that  point,  and  I  think  we 
ought  to  have  procedures  in  the  House 
that  allow  us  to  debate  it  at  that 
point.  We  ought  not  go  back  2  weeks 
later  a|id  try  to  find  out  and  ascertain 
what  it  was  that  was  being  said. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
must  say  in  closing,  I  hope  that  Demo- 
cratic voters  in  Iowa  and  New  Hamp- 
shire will  ask  that  leftwing  Democratic 
Presidential  candidate  if  he  was  really 
serious  about  being  willing  to  use 
American  troops  in  Nicaragua,  or  if 
that  was  just  a  bluff  so  he  could  sound 
good  While  running  and  hiding. 

Becajuse  I  think  it  will  be  very  diffi- 
cult for  him  to  explain  why  he  is  will- 
ing to  send  American  troops  to  Nicara- 
gua but  he  is  not  willing  to  help  the 
freedom  fighters  defend  themselves. 


SPEECH  BY  DEMOCRATIC  NA- 
TIONAL COMMITTEE  CHAIR- 
MAN PAUL  G.  KIRK,  JR. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arizona  [Mr.  Udall]  is 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  UDALL  Mr.  Speaker,  an  important 
chapter  in  American  politics  occurred  today 
wtien  tite  chairman  of  the  [democratic  Party 
appeared  before  the  National  Press  Club  in 
Washington,  DC,  arxJ  outlined  eight  "re- 
solves" designed  to  keep  the  campaign  for 
the  Democratic  nomination  focussed  and  posi- 
tive. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  agree  with  Mr.  Kirk's  efforts 
to  keep  the  1988  campaign  free  of  negative 
infkjefK»s  an6  personal  attacks.  I  have 
agreed  to  serve  on  the  party's  task  force  on 
DemocratK  urtity  to  oversee  ttiis  election  and  I 
hope  that  this  effort  paves  the  way  for  a  new 
spirit  of  positive  campaigns  that  exterxls  to 
the  otf>er  party  as  well. 
Mr.  Kirk's  speech  folk>ws: 

1988  Democratic  Victory  Resolve 

(ByPsulG.  Kirk,  Jr.) 

A  quarter  of  a  century  ago.  John  Kennedy 

said  of  politics— "It  is  the  noblest  profession 

of  them  all."  Regrettably,  few  Americans 

would  agree  with  that  observation  today. 

Since  his  time,  when  he  attracted  so  many 
of  my  generation  to  political  life,  many 
things  have  changed.  America  has  advanced 
in  an  age  of  instant  communications,  trans- 
portation and  information.  Citizens  have 
greater  opportunities  to  see  the  impact  of 
politics  on  their  lives.  Steps  have  l)een  taken 
to  make  it  easier  for  all  to  vote.  And  yet. 
cynicism  toward  politics  and  the  ixilitical 
process  has  risen  dramatically.  Party  loyalty 
is  on  the  wane  among  older  voters.  Party  al- 
legiance is  a  rarity  among  young  people. 
And  voter  turnout  In  the  U.S.  approaches 
the  lowest  of  any  advanced  democracy  in 
the  world. 

For  Democrats,  It  is  not  good  news  that  it 
is  not  the  economic  elite— but  it  is  the  po- 
tentially powerful  Democratic  base  of  the 
future  which  has  no  time  for  politics.  For 
young  working  couples  struggling  to  make 
ends  meet  for  themselves  and  their  chil- 
dren, their  time  and  lives  are  stretched  to 
the  limit.  For  them,  political  activity— even 
voting— seems  to  have  less  and  less  rel- 
evance to  their  daily  struggle. 

The  Democratic  Party  of  the  United 
States  cannot  ignore  these  trends.  Many 
factors  have  contributed  to  the  problem 
over  time,  and  our  party  cannot  control  all 
of  them  overnight.  But  as  to  those  factors 
we  can  control,  I  l)elieve  the  I>emocratic 
Party  in  1987  and  1988  must  contribute  to 
the  solution. 

A  year  from  today,  the  campaign  for  the 
Democratic  Presidential  nomination  will  l>e 
well  underway.  So  it  is  not  too  early  to  l>e 
candid— about  the  stakes  for  1987.  1988  and 
l>eyond;  at>out  my  responsibilities  as  Chair- 
man for  the  remainder  of  my  term;  and 
about  the  need  of  the  Democratic  Party,  its 
candidates  and  its  constituencies  to  resolve 
together  that  we  will  make  a  positive  differ- 
ence for  the  political  process,  for  our  Party, 
and  most  importantly,  for  the  nation. 

In  our  democracy,  there  exists  an  inevita- 
ble linkage  between  campaign  politics,  com- 
petent governance  and  the  national  interest. 
The  tone  and  conduct  of  recent  campaigns 
have  had  a  direct  impact  on  voter  interest 
and  turnout  in  America,  and  on  whether  we 
are  earning  from  the  people  the  ultimate  in 
public  trust— the  right  to  govern  their  busi- 
ness. 

While  we  enjoy  majorities  in  the  U.S. 
Senate,  the  Congress,  the  Governorships, 
the  State  legislatures,  and  at  the  local  and 
municipal  levels,  1987  is  no  time  for  compla- 
cency or  for  "business  as  usual"  in  the  Na- 
tional Democratic  Party. 

We  have  won  oiUy  one  of  the  last  five 
Presidential  elections.  270  electoral  college 
votes  are  needed  to  win  the  Presidency.  Of 
23  states  which  now  control  202  of  those 
votes,  all  23  have  supported  the  Republican 
ticket  in  all  last  five  Presidential  contests. 
When  the  opposition  party  has  a  consistent 
base  and  recmtl  of  that  size,  there  is  little 
Democrats  can  take  for  granted. 


My  memory  of  the  1980  and  1984  Demo- 
cratic nomination  contests  is  one  of  self-in- 
flicted political  wounds,  of  meaningless 
straw-polls,  of  campaigns  devoting  consider- 
able expense  and  effort  to  tearing  down  the 
opposing  Democratic  candidates,  to  trashing 
our  traditional  base  constituencies,  to  t>ash- 
ing  the  Party  itself,  and  to  bickering  about 
nominating  rules  and  internal  procedures. 

In  the  mid-term  election  of  1986.  negative 
political  TV  ads  reached  a  new  high  in 
quantity  and  cost— and  a  new  low  in  tone 
and  content.  More  live  news  coverage  was 
devoted  to  expensive  negative  TV  spots  than 
to  serious  questions  of  positive  public  policy. 
Those  who  timed  in  were  quickly  turned  off 
by  competing  negative  messages.  They  con- 
cluded that  neither  candidate  and  neither 
party  was  worthy  of  a  vote— so  they  did  not 
turn  out  on  election  day. 

It  is  not  my  contention  that  campaign  de- 
cency is  the  sole  ingredient  for  political  suc- 
cess, but  earning  the  right  to  represent  and 
govern,  restoring  the  public's  confidence 
that  what  is  stated  and  det>ated  in  political 
campaigns  is  relevant  to  the  hopes  and  aspi- 
rations of  the  individuals  and  families  of 
America— is  what  campaign  politics  should 
be  about. 

To  put  It  more  bluntly,  as  Party  Chairman 
I  believe  the  single  most  effective  "get-out- 
the  vote"  program  the  Democratic  Party 
and  its  candidates  must  undertake  in  pre- 
paring for  Noveml)er,  1988  is  to  restore  re- 
spect for  our  own  political  process  by  deliv- 
ering a  positive  message  of  hope  to  a  nation- 
al audience. 

That  respect  cannot  be  attained  if  victory 
by  default,  distortion  or  defamation  are  the 
primary  political  tactics  of  the  day. 

Democrats  must  attract  the  most  qualified 
of  our  young  people  to  our  party  and  to 
public  life.  But  we  will  fail  in  that  impor- 
tant mission  if  the  best  of  tomorrow's  lead- 
ers believe  that  the  first  challenge  of  a  win- 
ning candidate  is  not  to  present  a  clear 
image  of  himself  and  his  ideas  but  to  tear 
down  the  image  and  reputation  of  his  oppo- 
nent. 

Voters  do  not  want  to  hear  about  the 
worst  in  others:  they  want  to  hear  why 
Democrats  are  t)est  for  them.  They  want  to 
know  what  we  are  for;  not  simply  what  we 
are  against. 

In  my  opinion,  the  stakes  in  the  election 
of  1988  for  the  political  fortunes  of  the 
Democratic  Party,  for  our  lives  as  a  people 
and  for  our  future  as  a  nation  could  not  be 
higher. 

After  examining  the  legacy  of  the  Repub- 
lican Party  of  the  1980s  America  will  cry 
out  for  constructive  and  positive  change- 
change  from  an  anti-government  establish- 
ment elite  to  a  pragmatic  and  principled 
government  founded  on  competence,  cour- 
age, compassion,  community  and  credibility. 
In  a  great  nation  whose  recent  foreign 
policy  scandal  was  either  based  on  igno- 
rance or  deniability;  whose  squeeze  on  work- 
ing families  forces  them  to  buy  and  borrow 
from  abroad  rather  than  produce  and  save 
at  home:  whose  standard  of  living  is  falling 
and  whose  bills  are  coming  due:  whose  larg- 
est creditor  status  in  1981  has  fallen  to 
world's  largest  debtor  in  1987;  whose  budget 
and  trade  deficits  are  a  felony  against  our 
children's  future;  whose  money  manipula- 
tors are  making  millions  while  millions  who 
could  l>e  working  with  their  hands  are  in 
debt:  whose  economic  policies  continue  to 
widen  the  gulf  lietween  races,  regions,  ages, 
and  economic  classes— America's  cry  for 
constructive  proposals  of  positive  change 
and  shared  responsibilities  will  l>e  critical 
and  compelling  in  1988. 


Before  we  can  predict  with  certainty  who 
will  respond  to  that  cry  for  change,  certain 
practical,  political  questions  must  l>e 
asked— and  then  answered. 

While  it  seems  obvious  that  eight  years  of 
callous  and  failed  Republican  policies  can 
unite  the  Democratic  F>arty— will  selfish  or 
short-sighted  Democratic  tactics  divide  the 
Democratic  Party? 

The  question  Americans  want  answered  is 
not.  "How  could  the  Republican  F>arty  have 
defaulted  on  so  many  responsibilities?" 
Rather.  "Can  the  Democratic  Party  bring  us 
together  and  restore  our  goodness  and 
greatness  as  a  people  and  as  a  nation?" 

Can  the  Democratic  Party  lay  claim  to 
that  new  mantle  of  natiotuU  leadership? 
Will  it  respond  responsibly  to  that  compel- 
ling cry  for  positive  change? 

I  could  answer  all  these  questions  if  I  were 
certain  of  the  answer  to  one  other  central 
question:  "How  much  do  all  Democrats  want 
to  win  in  1988  and  why?" 

After  8  years  of  a  Republican  "survival  of 
the  fittest"  approach,  the  challenge  and  re- 
sponsibility of  the  Democratic  Party  and  its 
nominees  is  not  limited  to  bringing  all 
Democrats  together  after  the  convention— 
as  essential  as  that  will  be. 

The  Democratic  Party  and  its  nominees 
must  bring  all  Americans  together  during 
and  after  the  general  election.  l>ehind  a 
shared  vision  of  our  national  character— a 
vision  which  sees,  from  the  outset  that,  as  a 
national  community,  we  Americans  are  all 
In  this  together. 

That  vision  will  not  be  attained  unless  all 
Americans— Democrats.  Independents,  and 
enlightened  Republicans— see  a  party  whose 
politics  are  based  on  common  sense,  and 
whose  appeal  to  the  country  as  a  whole  is 
based  on  its  commitment  to  a  sense  of 
common  purpose. 

In  politics,  as  in  life,  we  are  not  given  a 
second  chance  to  make  a  first  impression. 

The  American  electorate  will  draw  its  first 
impression  of  the  Democratic  Party  of  1988 
from  the  tone  and  conduct  of  the  campaigns 
for  the  Party's  Presidential  nonunation. 
Americans  are  a  skeptical  and  discerning  au- 
dience. They  will  quickly  distinguish  if  a 
campaign  is  being  waged  for  selfish  and  per- 
sonal ambition  or  if  it  is  committed  to  a 
larger  respoitsible  and  sensible  national  pur- 
pose. 

If  the  American  people  see  a  Democratic 
Party  tough  enough  and  disciplined  enough 
to  conduct  its  own  political  business  respon- 
sibly, it  will  be  a  clear  and  early  signal  to 
them  that  we  can  be  trusted  to  conduct 
their  business  responsibly  as  well. 

As  Democrats,  we  have  a  special  duty  to 
those  struggling  families  of  America,  now 
disgusted  with  and  disaffected  from  politics, 
who  expect  more  and  deserve  more  from  a 
Party  whose  heritage,  like  theirs,  is  one  of 
hope— and  whose  dream,  like  theirs,  is  to 
leave  a  l>etter  future  than  the  one  we  Inher- 
;teu. 

To  deliver  on  that  dream  will  require  the 
full  cooperation  and  firm  resolve  of  many 
within  our  ranks.  Therefore,  today  I  am 
asking  all  present  and  future  Democratic 
Presidential  candidates,  all  Democratic  state 
and  local  party  committees  and  all  the  di- 
verse groups  and  constituencies  which  have 
traditionally  supported  the  Democratic 
Party  to  join  me  in  endorsing  the  following 
formula  for  a  Democratic  victory  in  1988. 

This  formula  is  leased  on  what  I  call  "the 
politics  of  common  sense."  I  issue  it  today  as 
a  call  to  achieve  a  common  political  pur- 
pose. I  call  it  Resolves  for  a  Democratic  Vic- 
tory. Noveml>er  1988. 
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I.  CKairma.n'i  Re*olve  to  Maintain  Neu- 
triWy  Between  oil  Candidates  and  Cam- 

JMifflU.— 

For  myaelf,  I  repeat  the  resolve  which  I 
authored  and  amended  to  the  Charter  of 
the  Democratic  Party  upon  my  election  as 
Party  Chairman— to  maintain  strict  and  ab- 
■irtutc  neutrality  between  all  candidates, 
and  to  aanire  fair  and  equitable  treatment 
by  the  Party  to  all  candidates  and  cam- 
paicna  until  the  Democratic  Presidential 
nomination  is  secured. 

Z.  Retolve  of  i)emocnittc  Party  Commit- 
tee*  and  Candidates  to  Avoid  "Straw 
Polto".- 

To  comply  with  another  resolution  which 
I  authored  and  which  was  passed  unani- 
mously by  the  Democratic  National  Com- 
mittee on  March  8,  1986,  all  Democratic 
Party  committees  must  resolve  not  to  par- 
ticipate in,  conduct  or  condone  "straw  poll" 
popularity  contests  in  anticipation  of  the 
actual  liW8  delegate  selection  process. 

Straw  polls  orchestrated  by  Party  commit- 
tees artificially  extend  an  already  exhaust- 
ing and  ezpenaiTe  campaign  calendar.  They 
impose  co^ly  financial  burdens  on  the  al- 
ready strained  campaign  treasuries  of  our 
candidates  by  forcing  them  to  compete. 
Those  who  seek  the  Democratic  Presidential 
nomination  and  who  wish  to  prudently 
budget  the  scarce  resources  needed  for  the 
actual  dtiegate  selection  contests  must  also 
resolve  not  to  encourage  or  compete  in 
"straw  poll"  contests. 

3.  Jtetolve  of  Democratic  Candidates, 
Campaigiu  and  Committees  to  Support  and 
Abide  6y  Nominating  Rules,  Procedures. 
Election  Imvs,  Campaism  Finance  Statutes. 
and  Resndationa.— 

In  addition  to  resolving  to  abide  by  the 
letter  and  spirit  of  all  statutes  and  regula- 
ti<Ris  relevant  to  election  procedures  and  to 
the  financing  of  presidential  campaigns,  all 
candidates,  campaigns,  and  committees  of 
the  Democratic  Party  must  resolve  to  sup- 
port and  abide  by  the  national  party's  dele- 
gate selection  rules. 

Those  rules  were  adopted  fairly  and 
openly  in  Mareh.  1986.  They  will  apply  to 
all  states,  candidates  and  campaigns  fairly 
and  equitably— without  favoritism,  discrimi- 
nation, or  exception. 

All  candidate,  party  officials  and  activists 
who  believe  a  substantive,  civil  debate  on 
domestic  and  foreign  policy  issues  is  the 
debate  which  must  be  opened  by  Democrats 
in  1987  and  1988,  must  also  resolve  that  the 
delwte  over  party  rules  is  the  debate  which 
was  effectively  closed  by  Democrats  in 
Mareh  of  1986. 

4.  Resolve  of  Democratic  Constituencies 
and  Candidates  to  Maintain  Mutual  Re- 
tpect  for  One  Another  and  for  the  Need  to 
Win  Together  in  November,  1988.— 

No  group,  constituency  or  organization 
with  traditional  ties  to  the  Democratic 
Party  can  be  taken  for  granted  in  any  elec- 
tion, least  of  all  that  of  November,  1988. 

All  Presidential  candidates  must  resolve 
not  to  run  against  Democratic  constituen- 
des  as  a  short  term  and  short-sighted  cam- 
paign tactic.  They  must  resolve  to  compete 
for  the  grassroots  support  of  all  these 
groups.  The  united  and  enthusiastic  support 
of  all  loyal  groups  from  all  regions  of  the 
country  will  be  needed  if  Democrats  are  to 
be  triily  competitive  in  the  1988  general 
election. 

But  to  win  in  November,  1988  and  to 
govern  effectively  beginning  January  1989, 
the  Democratic  Presidential  nominee  must 
alao  reach  out  to  and  evoke  a  positive  re- 
sponse from  a  broad,  diverse  and  increasing- 


ly independent  national  audience.  As  inter- 
est groups,  organized  constituencies  and 
Democratic  activists  evaluate  our  candi- 
dates, they  must  resolve  that  narrow  or 
tingle  issue  litmus  tests  cannot  be  the  sole 
criterion.  Particular  constituencies  must  re- 
solve to  broaden  their  own  standards  for 
support.  They  must  measure  our  candidates 
by  the  qualifications  of  competence  and 
credibility  which  the  41st  President  of  the 
United  States  will  need  to  understand  the 
broad  range  of  complex  global  issues,  to  pre- 
serve world  peace,  to  restore  respect  for  gov- 
ernment and  for  all  individuals,  and  to  lead 
America. 

The  cherished  principles  of  the  Democrat- 
ic Party  are  not  embodied  in  a  single  issue. 
No  candidate  has  ever  won— no  President 
Will  ever  govern— from  a  narrow  agenda  or 
by  policies  of  the  extreme. 

The  challenge  of  the  Democratic  Party  in 
1988  is  not  to  reconcile  narrow  or  extreme 
positions  within  a  national  platform.  Our 
challenge  in  1988  is  to  reconcile  the  Nation- 
al Democratic  Party— its  nominees  and  its 
platform— with  the  hopes,  the  aspirations 
and  the  decent  instincts  of  a  broad  majority 
Of  Americans. 

Traditional  Democratic  constituency 
groups  and  organizations  must  also  resolve 
to  encourage  their  members  to  participate 
at  the  grassroots  level  of  the  delegate  selec- 
tion process.  For  two  years,  I  have  been  on 
record  as  one  who  believes  that  before  any 
activist  organization  delivers  a  national,  in- 
stitutional endorsement  to  one  particular 
candidate  it  should  encourage  all  candidates 
to  listen  first  to  another  important  group- a 
group  that  is.  in  my  view,  the  basic  unit  of 
politics  in  America.  It  can  be  found,  from 
time  to  time,  around  the  kitchen  table.  It  is 
known  to  most  of  us  as  "the  typical  Ameri- 
can family." 

5.  Resolve  of  all  Democrats  to  Support  the 
Democratic  Party  and  its  Nominees.— 

The  highest  honor  a  political  party  can 
bestow  is  its  F»residential  nomination.  No 
Democratic  candidate  can  expect  to  receive 
that  honor  by  running  against  the  Party 
Itself  as  a  pre-convention  campaign  tactic. 

All  party  committees  and  entities  must  re- 
solve in  advance  to  treat  all  Democratic  can- 
didates fairly  and  equitably  in  the  competi- 
tion for  the  Presidential  nomination.  In 
return,  each  candidate  for  the  Democratic 
nomination  in  1988  must  resolve  in  advance 
to  forswear  the  politics  of  polarization  or  at- 
tacks upon  the  Democratic  Party;  and  all 
candidates  must  resolve  in  advance  to  give 
their  early  and  unqualified  support  to  the 
Democratic  nominee  once  the  nomination  is 
secured  and  to  unite  behind  the  Democratic 
Party  and  its  national  ticket  in  the  general 
election  of  1988. 

6.  Resolve  of  the  Democratic  Presidential 
and  Vice-Presidential  Nominees  to  Partici- 
pate in  the  Party-sponsored  General  Elec- 
tion Delmtes.— 

Each  candidate  who  seeks  the  Democratic 
Presidential  nomination  must  resolve  in  ad- 
vance that,  should  he  or  she  be  nominated 
tor  President  or  Vice-President,  he  or  she 
will  participate  in  each  of  the  general  elec- 
tion debates  to  be  conducted  between  the 
Democratic  and  Republican  nominees  under 
the  Joint  sponsorship  of  the  Democratic  and 
Republican  Parties. 

7.  Resolve  of  all  Democratic  Candidates  to 
Assist  and  Support  the  1988  Democratic 
Party  and  Presidential  Victory  Fund.— 

Each  candidate  who  seeks  the  Democratic 
Presidential  nomination  must  resolve  in  ad- 
vance to  give  his  or  her  full  cooperation,  as- 
sistance, participation  and  support  to— The 


Democratic  Party  and  Presidential  Victory 
Fund  which  will  Include  the  Democratic  Na- 
tional Conunittee's  plans,  projects  and 
event*  for  funding  Its  general  election  cam- 
paign financial  responsibility  under  Section 
441(a)(d)  of  the  Federal  Election  Laws. 

8.  Itesolve  of  all  Democratic  Candidates  to 
Conduct  Positive  Campaigns.- 

The  battle  for  the  E>emocratic  Presiden- 
tial nomination  of  1988  will  be  hard  fought 
and  hard  won.  Debates  and  a  clash  of  ideas 
between  the  legitimate  Democratic  candi- 
dates seeking  the  Party's  Presidential  nomi- 
nation will  be  encoun^ed.  These  debates 
must  include  a  vigorous  discussion  of  the 
great  and  fundamental  decisions  facing 
America  and  the  investments  in  her  future. 

However,  all  Democratic  candidates  must 
resolve  to  cooperate  with  the  Party  Chair- 
man throughout  the  delegate  selection  and 
convention  process  to  assure  that  the  de- 
bates which  must  take  place  within  our 
Party  in  1987  and  1988  are  spirited,  substan- 
tive, and  civil— principled,  positive  and  Pres- 
idential. 

Each  candidate  seeking  our  Party's  nomi- 
nation must  resolve  to  confine  the  campaign 
mess^e  to  positive  themes  and  policy  pro- 
posal* and  constructive  alternatives  consist- 
ent with  the  values  and  traditional  ideals  of 
the  F%,rty  and  designed  to  meet  the  domes- 
tic, national  security  and  foreign  policy 
needs  of  the  nation  and  its  people. 

Negative  campaigning  through  paid  TV 
commercials  has  lowered  the  art  of  politics 
and,  with  it,  the  turnout  of  American  voters. 
Each  candidate  must  resolve  to  avoid  nega- 
tive campaigning  and  personal  attacks 
against  any  and  all  other  candidates  com- 
peting for  the  Democratic  Party's  nomina- 
tion. 

Joining  me  in  endorsing  and  supporting 
these  Resolves  for  a  Democratic  Victory  are 
many  distinguished  Democrats  who,  in 
recent  years,  have  sought  the  Party's  high- 
est honor,  its  Presidential  nomination. 

In  addition,  to  help  assure  that  the  debate 
throughout  the  nominating  process  is  [losi- 
tive  gnd  sutjstantive  and  to  help  ensure 
early  Democratic  unity  in  preparation  for 
the  general  election.  I  have  asked  six  lead- 
ing Democrats  to  serve  with  me  as  members 
of  a  1988  Democratic  Unity  Task  Force. 
They  are:  Governor  Martha  Layne  Collins 
(Kentucky);  Former  Governor  John  Carlin 
(Kansas);  Senator  Albert  Gore,  Jr.  (Tennes- 
see); Senator  George  J.  Mitchell  (Maine); 
Congressman  William  H.  Gray  (Pennsylva- 
nia); and  Morris  K.  Udall  (Arizona). 

This  task  force  of  respected  Democrats 
will  assist  me  in  monitoring  the  tone  and 
tenor  of  the  debate  between  the  Democratic 
candidates.  Together,  we  will  privately 
advisf,  admonish,  and— if  necessary— public- 
ly brtoig  political  pressure  to  bear  upon  any 
candidate,  campaign  or  constituency  group 
indulging  in  negative  campaigning.  And  we 
will  be  a  neutral  bridge  for  all  candidates  to 
use  ia  their  march  toward  unity  as  soon  as 
the  nomination  is  secured. 

The  standards  by  which  the  conduct  of 
the  candidates  and  campaigns  will  be  meas- 
ured during  the  pre-convention  campaign 
will  be:  (1)  whether  the  intent  of  the  con- 
duct or  message  is  to  accurately  educate  and 
correctly  and  directly  inform  the  voting 
public,  and  (2)  whether  the  impact  of  the 
conduct  and  message  is  to  improve  the 
chances  of  a  Democratic  victory  in  Novem- 
ber. 

Eariy  next  month,  I  will  convene  a  meet- 
ing of  all  announced  candidates  and  all 
those  who  are  realistically  considered  to  be 
"potential  active  candidates"  for  the  Demo- 
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cratlc  Presidential  nomination.  We  will  dis- 
cuss the  Party's  agenda  for  the  nominating 
process  and  for  the  general  election. 

I  will  suggest  at  that  time  a  mechanism 
for  keeping  all  campaigns  informed  of  our 
progress  at  the  DNC  on  convention  plan- 
ning as  well  as  general  election  planning.  In 
all  likelihood,  that  mechanism  will  be  a  pri- 
vate meeting— to  be  held  monthly  or  more 
frequently  if  necessary— with  the  candidates 
themselves  or  with  the  campaign  aides  au- 
thorized to  speak  for  each  campaign.  These 
meetings  will  provide  me  with  an  opportuni- 
ty to  receive  suggestions  from  the  candi- 
dates, and  for  the  candidates  to  discuss  pri- 
vately any  issues  or  problems  that  may  arise 
and  which  might  bear  on  the  November 
election,  and  to  keep  open  the  lines  of  com- 
munications between  the  campaigns  on  an 
ongoing  basis. 

The  American  people  are  anxious  to  hear 
a  statement  of  the  Democratic  Party's  hope- 
ful vision  of  the  future.  I  am  convinced  they 
want  that  vision  to  include  a  restoration  of 
confidence  in  a  political  process  that  truly 
belongs  to  them.  How  we  conduct  the  cam- 
paign of  1988  will  be  sm  important  test  or 
whether  Democrats  can  realize  that  vision; 
it  will  be  a  test  of  how  much  we  as  Demo- 
crats want  to  win,  and  it  will  also  be  a  meas- 
ure of  why  we  want  to  win. 

The  Democratic  Party  must  renew  its  role 
as  the  political  instrument  for  expressing 
the  political  will- and  hopes— and  values— 
and  confidence— of  the  working  people  of 
America.  In  1987  and  1988.  our  purpose  is 
not  to  silence  or  broker  a  diverse  cacophony 
of  strident  and  competing  interest  groups. 
Our  purpose  must  be  to  forge  the  diversity 
of  the  Democratic  Party— the  essence,  the 
strength  and  the  very  chartu;ter  of  America 
itself— toward  a  common  political  objective. 
That  objective,  to  l>e  sure,  is  to  win  an  elec- 
tion. But.  in  truth,  it  is  more  than  that.  It  is 
to  rally  and  move  and  govern  and  lead  a 
nation  to  greatness. 

If  we  comply  with  the  resolves  set  forth 
today,  and  campagin  positively  in  pursuit  of 
public  trust,  we  will  serve  the  Democratic 
Party,  the  political  process  and  the  country 
well.  We  will  also  have  moved  the  politics  of 
1987  and  1988  closer  to  that  professional 
standard  of  decency  by  which  President 
Kennedy  described  it  and  practiced  it  a 
quarter  century  ago. 

The  opportunities  which  lie  ahead  of  us 
are  equalled  only  by  our  obligations.  If  we 
fulfill  those  obligations  in  1987  and  1988.  we 
will  be  entnisted  to  lead  the  nation  in  1989 
and  beyond  with  the  toughness  needed  to 
govern  the  people's  business  and  the  com- 
passion to  care  for  the  people  themselves. 
America  will  move  forward  again  as  one 
nation  in  response  to  a  party  of  common 
sense  united  by  a  sense  of  common  pur- 
pose—a party  whose  vision  of  hope  and 
common  good  are  at  once  its  heritage  and 
its  future— the  Democratic  Party  of  the 
United  States. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Frenzel  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Michel),  for  today,  on  account  of  at- 
tending a  funeral. 

Mr.  Denny  Smith  (at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Michel),  for  today,  on  account  of 
personal  reasons. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  address  the  House,  following  the 
legislative  program  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Kyl)  to  revise  and  extend 
their  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
material:) 

Mr.  Burton  of  Indiana,  for  60  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  DoRNAN  of  California,  for  5  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  Walker,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Memt)ers  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Bruce)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  Annunzio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Torres,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Stratton,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Frost,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Udall,  for  30  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remarks  was 
granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Kyl)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter: ) 

Mr.  CouRTER  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  ScHULZE. 

Mr.  McKinney. 

Mr.  Duncan  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Gekas  in  two  instances. 

Ms.  Snowe. 

Mr.  Crane  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Lent  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Dannemeyer. 

Mr.  Dornan  of  California. 

Mr.  Schubtte. 

Mr.  Green. 

Mr.  Houghton. 

Mr.  Hansen  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Roth  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Gallo. 

Mr.  Boulter. 

Mr.  Young  of  Alaska. 

Mr.  Lagomarsino. 

Mr.  Prenzel  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  COUGHLIN. 

Mr.  Lewis  of  California. 

Mr.  SUNDQUIST. 

Mr.  Livingston  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  McGrath. 

Mr.  Wortley  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Mack. 

Mr.  Daub. 

Mr.  LiGHTFOOT. 

Mr.  Boehlert. 

Mr.  Kyl. 

Mr.  Kemp. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Bruce)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Dymally. 

Mr.  HOYER. 

Mr.  Markey. 

Mr.  GuARiNi. 

Mr.  Stark. 

Mr.  Hamilton. 


Mr.  Studds. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Florida. 

Mr.  Coelho. 

Mr.  Mrazek. 

Mr.  Skelton. 

Mr.  Morrison  of  Connecticut. 

Ms.  Oakar. 

Mrs.  Boxer. 

Mr.  Wolpe. 

Mrs.  Byron. 

Mr.  MOAKLET. 

Mr.  MruME. 

Mr.  Hubbard. 

Mr.  AuCoin. 

Mr.  Udall. 

Mr.  Annunzio  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Matsui. 

Mr.  LiPiNSKi. 

Mr.  Mavroules. 

Mr.  Walgren  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Frank. 

Mrs.  BoGGS. 

Mr.  Hughes. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration,  reported 
that  that  committee  had  examined 
and  found  truly  enrolled  bill  of  the 
House  of  the  following  title,  which  was 
thereupon  signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H.R.  1056.  An  act  to  amend  the  National 
Housing  Act  to  limit  the  fees  that  may  be 
charged  by  the  Government  National  Mort- 
gage Association  for  the  guaranty  of  mort- 
gage-backed securities. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  JOINT 
RESOLUTION  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  sig- 
nature to  an  enrolled  joint  resolution 
of  the  Senate  of  the  following  title: 

S.J.  Res.  65.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  of  April  5,  1987,  through  April  11, 
1987.  as  "National  Know  Your  Cholesterol 
Week  " 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  8  o'clock  and  53  minutes 
p.m.).  the  House  adjourned  until  to- 
morrow. Thursday.  March  12,  1987.  at 
11  a.m. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

836.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  amend  346(b)  of  the 
Consolidated  Farm  and  Rural  Development 
Act  to  modify  certain  authorizations  for 
fiscal  year  1988,  and  for  other  purposes, 
pursuant  to  31  U.S.C.  1110;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture. 

837.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator  of 
Veterans  Affairs.  Veterans  Administration. 
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ings  required  to  be  conducted,  and  for  other 
niimftuMt!   tr>  f.hp  Commlttpp  on  the  Jiidiri- 


duction  for  advertising  or  other  promotion 
exnenses   with   resnect   to   sules   of   tobacco 


Director,  and  to  direct  the  Secretary  of  the 
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tnnaalttliK  a  draft  of  proposed  legisUtlon 
to  unend  UUe  38.  United  SUtes  Code,  to 
provide  for  the  exclusion  of  residents  snd 
Intems  from  ooversce  under  the  Federal 
lAbor-Management  Relations  Statute:  Joint- 
ly, to  tbe  Oonunlttees  on  Education  and 
Ubor  and  Veterans'  Affairs. 

83*.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Kneriy,  trsnanitting  a  report  which  com- 
bines tbe  fourtb  quarter.  1986  quarterly 
report  and  1986  annual  report  and  discusses 
aetMties  undertaken  with  respect  to  the  de- 
Tdopment  of  the  strategic  petroleum  re- 
serve, pursuant  to  42  UJS.C.  6345(a)  and 
634S(b):  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Comineroe. 

839.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Defense 
Security  Assistance  Agency,  transmitting  a 
report  containing  an  analysis  and  descrip- 
Ucm  of  services  performed  by  full-time  USG 
employees  as  of  September  30,  1986  for 
which  reimbursement  is  provided  under  sec- 
tion 31(a)  or  section  43(b)  of  the  A£CA:  to 
the  Comaoittee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

840.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Tennes- 
see Valley  Authority,  transmitting  a  copy  of 
the  Bnpv*i  report  of  tbe  agency's  compli- 
ance with  the  Oovemment  in  the  Sunshine 
Act.  calendar  year  1986.  pursuant  to  5 
UJS.C.  WXtHiY,  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

841.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  U.S.  Nu- 
clear Regulatory  Commission,  transmitting 
a  report  of  the  Commission's  activities 
under  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act  for 
calendar  year  1986,  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C. 
553(d);  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

843.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Archivist  of 
the  United  States.  National  Archives,  trans- 
mitting a  report  of  the  activities  of  the  Na- 
tional Archives  and  Records  Administration 
[NARA]  under  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Act  (hiring  falmriar  year  1986.  pursuant  to  5 
XJS.C.  553(d);  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

843.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal 
Election  C(xnmicBion.  transmitting  copies  of 
34  legislative  recommendations  of  the  Com- 
mission, pursuant  to  2  U.S.C.  438(aK9)'.  to 
the  COEomittee  on  House  Administration. 

844.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation, transmitting  a  copy  of  a  report 
regarding  truck  occupant  protection,  pursu- 
ant to  49  U.8.C.  app.  2S14(a):  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  and  Transportation. 

845.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  amend  the  Federal  Aviation 
Act  of  1958  to  advance  the  scheduled  termi- 
nathm  date  of  the  Essential  Air  Service  Pro- 
gnun,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  and  Transportation. 

846.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator  of 
Veterans  Affairs,  Veterans  Administration, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  au- 
thoriie  a  headstone  allowance  for  prepur- 
chased  grave  markers,  and  modify  eligibility 
requirements  for  the  plot  allowance,  and  for 
Other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Veter- 
ans'Affairs. 

847.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator  of 
Veterans  Affairs,  Veterans  Administration, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  title  38.  United  States  Code,  to 
limit  the  types  of  proposed  disciplinary  ac- 
ti<»s  in  which  disciplinary  boards  function, 
to  allow  for  the  delegation  of  authority  of 
the  Chief  Medical  Director  in  certain  situa- 
tions and  for  related  purposes:  to  the  Com- 
mittee an  Veterans'  Affairs. 

848.  A  letter  from  the  General  Counsel, 
Department  of  the  Treasury,  transmitting  a 


(kaft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  provide 
for  the  collection  of  fees  for  certain  services: 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

849.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
transmitting  notification  of  the  intention  of 
the  Departments  of  the  Army  and  Agricul- 
ture to  interchange  Jurisdiction  of  civil 
works  and  Forest  Service  acquired  lands  at 
lAurel  River  Lake  in  Kentucky:  the  Corps 
Of  Engineers'  project  lies  within  the  E>aniel 
Boone  National  Forest,  pursuant  to  16 
U.S.C.  505a:  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on 
Agriculture  and  Public  Worlis  and  Trans- 
portation. 

850.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation, transmitting  the  12th  annual 
report  of  activities  of  the  Department's  ad- 
ainistration  of  the  Deepwater  Port  Act. 
pursuant  to  33  U.S.C.  20;  Jointly,  to  the 
Committees  on  Public  Works  and  Transpor- 
tation and  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports 
of  (x>minittees  were  delivere(i  to  the 
Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY:  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs.  H.R.  1085.  A  bill  to  amend 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  make  perma- 
nent the  new  GI  bill  educational  assistance 
programs  established  by  chapter  30  of  such 
title,  and  for  other  purposes:  with  an 
amendment  (Rept.  100-22.  Pt.  1).  Ordered  to 
be  printed. 

Mr.  ASPIN:  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. H.R.  1085.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38. 
United  States  Code,  to  make  permanent  the 
new  GI  bill  educational  assistance  programs 
established  by  chapter  30  of  such  title,  and 
for  other  purposes:  with  an  amendment 
(Rept.  100-22,  Pt.  2).  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union. 

Mr.  GAYDOS:  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. House  Resolution  108.  Resolu- 
tion providing  amounts  from  the  contingent 
fUnd  of  the  House  for  the  expenses  of  Inves- 
tigations and  studies  by  standing  and  select 
oommittees  of  the  House  in  the  first  session 
of  the  One  Hundredth  Congress,  with  an 
amendment  (Rept.  100-23).  Referred  to  the 
Bouse  Calendar. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXII,  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Lagoharsino): 
H.R.  1542.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Land  and 
Water  Conservation  Fund  Act  of  1965,  as 
amended,  to  permit  the  use  of  park  en- 
trance, admission,  and  recreation  use  fees 
for  the  operation  of  the  National  Park 
System,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  APPLEGATE  (for  himself,  Mr. 
McEwEN,  Mr.  MoNTGOKERY,  and  Mr. 
Solomon): 
H.R.  1543.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  improve  veterans'  benefits 
for  former  prisoners  of  war:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 


By  Mr.  APPLEGATE  (for  himself  and 

Up    Mc£WDf  )* 

H.R.  1544.  A  bill  to  amend  tiUe  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  improve  veterans'  benefits 
for  foRner  prisoners  of  war,  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  BENNETT: 
H.R.  1545.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  provide  that  all  in- 
dividuals and  corporations  shall  pay  a  mini- 
mum tax  of  not  less  than  10  percent  of  eco- 
nomic income;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BIAGGI: 
H.R.  1546.  A  bill  to  prohibit  employment 
discrimination  on  the  basis  of  a  cancer  his- 
tory; Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor,  and  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.  BILIRAKIS: 
H.R.  1547.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  code,  to  provide  that  remarriage  of 
the  surviving  spouse  of  a  veteran  after  age 
55  shitll  not  result  in  termination  of  depen- 
ency  and  indemnity  compensation;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mrs.  BYRON: 
H.R.  1548.  A  bill  to  withdraw  cerUin  Fed- 
eral lands  in  the  State  of  California  for  mili- 
tary purposes,  and  for  other  purposes:  joint- 
ly, to  the  Committees  on  Interior  and  Insu- 
lar Affairs,  and  Armed  Services. 
By  Mrs.  COLLINS: 
H.R,  1549.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Privacy  Act 
of  1914  in  order  to  improve  the  protection 
of  individual  information  and  to  reestablish 
a  permanent  Privacy  Protection  Commis- 
sion a*  an  independent  entity  in  the  Federal 
Goveifunent,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  DONNELLY: 
H.R.  1550.  A  bill  to  amend  title  39  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  designate  as  nonmail- 
able matter  solicitations  for  the  purchase  of 
products  or  services  which  are  provided 
either  free  of  charge  or  at  a  lower  price  by 
the  Social  Security  Administration  or  the 
Health  Care  Financing  Administration  and 
solicitations  which  are  offered  in  terms  im- 
plying any  connection  with  or  endorsement 
of  the  Social  Security  Administration  or  the 
Health  Care  Financing  Administration 
unless  such  matter  contains  conspicuous 
notice  that  the  products  or  services  offered 
are  provided  free  of  charge  by  the  Govern- 
ment or  that  the  Government  does  not  en- 
dorse the  products  or  services  offered,  and 
for  other  purposes:  jointly,  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service,  and 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DORNAN  of  California: 
H.R.  1551.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  establish  a  require- 
ment that  any  public  recipient  of  certain 
Federal  grants  for  the  prevention  of  ac- 
quired immune  deficiency  syndrome  must 
agree  to  carry  out  contact  tracing  with  re- 
spect to  cases  of  acquired  immune  deficien- 
cy syndrome:  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Oommerce. 

H.R.  1552.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  to  prohibit  the  performance  of 
abortions  with  respect  to  the  Federal  i>enal 
and  qorrectional  institutions:  to  the  Com- 
mitted on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ENGUSH: 
H.R.  1553.  A  bill  to  repeal  and  amend  cer- 
tain Sections  of  the  Powerplant  and  Indus- 
trial Fuel  Use  Act  of  1978:  to  the  Committee 
on  EInergy  and  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  GLICKMAN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
CoELHO,  and  Mr.  WiLSOif ): 
H.H.  1554.  A  bill  to  establish  a  specialized 
corps  of  Judges  for  certain  Federal  proceed- 


ings required  to  be  conducted,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

By  Mr.  DAUB: 
H.R.  1555.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  phase  out  the  earn- 
ings test  over  a  4-year  period  for  individuals 
who  have  attained  age  65:  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  GRADISON: 
H.R.  1556.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  tempo- 
rary suspension  of  the  duty  on  mixtures  of 
phenyl  methyl  pyrazolone  and  phenyl  car- 
l>ethoxy  pyrazolone,  acetoacet-o-choloranl- 
lide,  R  Salt,  para  nitro  ortho  toluidine  and 
tobias  acid,  meta  nitro-o-anisidlne.  para 
chloro-o-nitroaniline,  meta  nitro  para  anisi- 
dlne  and  para  nitro-o-anisldine:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  GUARINI  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Souuiz,  Mr.  RoDiNO,  Mr.  Weiss,  Mr. 
Howard,  Mr.  Biaggi.  Mr.  Roe.  Mr. 
DowHEY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Florio. 
Mr.  Garcia,  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr.  Owens 
of  New  York,  Mr.  Torricelli,  Mr. 
Manton,  Mr.  RiNALDO,  Mr.  Acker- 
man,    Mrs.     RocKEMA.     Mr.     Hoch- 

BRUECKMER.       Mr.       DWYER       Of       NeW 

Jersey,  Mr.  Gaixo.  Mr.  Courter.  and 
Mr.  Saxton): 
H.R.  1557.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  au- 
thority of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
under  Public  Law  99-500  and  Public  Law  99- 
591  to  impose  a  fee  for  entrance  or  admis- 
sion to  a  unit  of  the  National  Park  System 
shall  not  apply  with  respect  to  the  Statue  of 
Liberty  National  Monument  or  Ellis  Island: 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HUTTO  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
LoTT): 
H.R.  1558.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Act  of  1974  to  provide  for  a  2- 
year   (biennial)   budgeting   cycle,    and    for 
other  purposes;  Jointly,  to  the  Committees 
on  Rules,  and  Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  UGHTFOOT: 
H.R.  1559.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  ship- 
ment of  a  percentage  of  imported  agricul- 
turally related  products  on  vessels  of  United 
States  registry  and  for  other  purposes:  to 
the   Committee   on   Merchant   Marine   and 
Fisheries. 

By    Mr.    MATSUI    (for    himself.    Mr. 
ScHULZE,  Mr.  Downey  of  New  York, 
Mr.  Flippo,  Mr.  Thomas  of  Califor- 
nia, Mr.  MiNETA,  Mrs.  Moreixa,  Mr. 
DoRGAN  of  North  Dakota,  Mr.  Crane, 
Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Brown 
of  Colorado.  Mr.  Archer,  Mr.  Gep- 
hardt, Mr.  DAtTB,  and  Mr.  Waxman): 
H.R.  1560.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  permit  indebted- 
ness resulting  from  the  refinancing  of  cer- 
tain  indebtedness  incurred  before   August 
16,  1986,  to  qualify  for  the  grandfather  pro- 
visions of  the  interest  disallowance  rules:  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MORRISON  of  Connecticut 
(for  himself  and  Mr.  Feichan): 
H.R.  1561.  A  bill  to  impose  additional 
sanctions  against  Chile  unless  certain  condi- 
tions are  met;  Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on 
Foreign  Affairs,  Banking,  Finance  and 
Urban  Affairs.  Ways  and  Means,  and  Public 
Works  and  Transportation. 

By   Mr.   ST  GERMAIN   (for   himself 
and  Mr.  Wylie): 
H.R.  1562.  A  bill  to  make  permainent  cer- 
tain authority  of  the  National  Credit  Union 
Administration  Board;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  STARK: 
H.R.  1563.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  C(xle  of  1986  to  disallow  any  de- 


duction for  advertising  or  other  promotion 
expenses  with  respect  to  sales  of  tobacco 
and  tobacco  products:  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  TAUZIN: 

H.R.  1564.  A  bill  to  conserve  the  coastal 
wetlands  of  the  United  States:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  WISE: 

H.R.  1565.  A  bill  to  establish  a  National 
Council  for  International  Trade  and  E>:o- 
nomic  Policy,  and  for  other  purposes:  joint- 
ly, to  the  Committees  on  Foreign  Affairs, 
Ways  and  Means,  and  Rules. 
By  Mr.  BOEHLERT: 

H.R.  1566.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  require  certain  in- 
formation relating  to  fundraising  to  l)e  in- 
cluded on  returns  made  by  tax-exempt  orga- 
nizations: to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  DeFAZIO: 

H.R.  1567.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  use 
and  distribution  of  funds  awarded  to  the 
Cow  Creek  Band  of  Umpaqua  Tribe  of  Indi- 
ans in  U.S.  Claims  Court  docket  numbered 
53-81L  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By    Mr.    FRANK    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Oberstar.  Mrs.  Vucanovicr,  and  Mr. 

WORIXEY): 

H.R.  1568.  A  bill  to  clarify  certain  restric- 
tions on  distribution  of  advertisements  of 
State  authorized  lotteries,  and  for  other 
purposes:  jointly,  to  the  Conunittees  on  the 
Judiciary  and  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  HUBBARD: 
H.R.  1569.  A  bill  to  amend  title  28.  United 
States  Code,  to  designate  Hopkinsville  as  a 
place  of  holding  court  for  the  western  dis- 
trict of  Kentucky;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HUCKABY: 
H.R.  1570.  A  bill  to  establish  an  emergen- 
cy  response  program  within  the   Nuclear 
Regulatory  Commission:  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  1571.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVIII  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  exclude  the 
waiver  of  deductibles  and  coinsurance 
amounts  with  respect  to  certain  veterans 
from  the  application  of  the  anti-kickback 
provisions  of  such  title:  jointly,  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Ways  and  Means,  and  Energy 
and  Commerce. 

By    Mrs.    JOHNSON    of    Connecticut 
(for    herself,     Mr.    Gradison,    Mr. 
Henry.       Mr.       Gunderson,       Mr. 
Clinger,  Mr.  Hyde,  Mr.  Coughlin. 
Mr.  Livingston,  Mrs.  Martin  of  Illi- 
nois. Mr.  Chapman,  Mr.  Kolbe.  Mrs. 
VucANOvicH.  Mr.  Fish,  Mr.  Horton. 
Mr.  Coats,  Mr.  Michel,  Mr.  E^spy. 
Mr.    McDade,    Mr.    Martinez,    Mr. 
Rowland  of  Connecticut,  Mr.  Ire- 
land. Mr.  NiELSON  of  Utah,  Mr.  de 
Lugo.  Mr.  Houghton,  Mr.  Pashayan, 
Mr.  WoRTLEY,  Mr.  Lagomarsino,  Mr. 
Ridge,  Mr.  Frenzel,  and  Mr.  DeLay): 
H.R.  1572.  A  bill  to  establish  a  program 
providing  to  low-income  individuals  vouch- 
ers for  child  care  services  which  are  neces- 
sary for  employment  or  training,  to  encour- 
age registration,  licensure,  or  certification 
of  child  care  providers,  and  to  provide  reve- 
nues for  the  voucher  program  by  restricting 
the  dependent  care  tax  credit  to  taxpayers 
with  adjusted  gross  incomes  of  less  than 
$70,000:   to   the   Committee   on   Ways   and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  ROTH  (for  himself.  Mr.  Sen- 
senbrenner,  and   Mrs.  Johnson  of 
Connecticut): 
H.R.   1573.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  Great  Lakes  Water  Levels 


Director,  and  to  direct  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  to  conduct  a  study  regarding  Indica- 
tors which  may  be  used  to  signal  the  need 
for  changes  in  the  rate  of  diversion  of  water 
from  Lake  Michigan  at  Chicago,  IL;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Transpor- 
tation. 

By  Ms.  OAKAR: 
H.J.  Res.  183.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
establishment  of  a  memorial  to  honor  mem- 
bers of  the  American  press  and  other  news 
media  who  have  been  killed  as  a  result  of 
hostilities  while  covering  a  war  or  other 
armed  conflict:  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration. 

By  Mr.  SWINDALL; 
H.J.  Res.  184.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  to  re- 
quire that  outlays  of  the  United  States  in 
any  fiscal  year  be  no  more  than  a  certain 
percentage  of  the  gross  national  product, 
and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By     Mr.     LENT    (for     himself.     Mr. 
Thomas      A.      Luken.      and      Mr. 
McGrath): 
H.J.  Res.  185.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  a  settlement   to  the  Long  Island  Rail 
Road    labor-management    dispute:    to    the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  de  la  GARZA: 
H.  Con.  Res.  72.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
direct  the  Commissioner  of  Social  Security 
and  the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services   to   develop   a   plan   outlining   the 
steps  which  might  be  taken  to  correct  the 
Social  Security  benefits  disparity  luiown  as 
the  notch  problem:  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  HUCKABY  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Udall): 
H.  Con.  Res.  73.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
United  States  should  enter  into  a  joint  high- 
level  scientific  study  with  the  Soviet  Union 
to  determine  the  long-term  climatic  and  en- 
vironmental effects  of  a  nuclear  exchange: 
jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Science, 
Space  and  Technology.  Armed  Services,  For- 
eign Affairs,  and  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  AuCOIN; 
H.  Res.  118.  Resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  House  with  respect  to  maintain- 
ing the  integrity  of  the  Wallop-Breaux 
Trust  Fund:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  MOAKLEY: 
H.  Res.  US.  Resolution  to  amend  the 
Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
authorize  certain  investigations  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Standards  of  Official  Conduct  and 
to  amend  the  Code  of  Official  Conduct  of 
the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
to  prohibit  any  Member,  officer,  or  employ- 
ee of  the  House  from  discriminating  against 
any  qualified  handicapped  person  with  re- 
spect to  employment:  jointly,  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Rules,  and  Standards  of  Official 
Conduct. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  lntrodu(5ed 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  HERMAN: 

H.R.  1574.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Paulette 
Mendes-Silva:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 
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By  Mra.  COLLINS: 
HJl.  1575.  A  biU  for  the  relief  of  Ren-Un 
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H.R.   509:   Mr.   Weber.   Mr.   Saxton,   Mr. 
Oray  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Mr.  Sensenbren- 


H.R.   1117:   Mr.   Armey,  Mr.   Oank.  Mr. 
McEwBn,  Mr.  Davis  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Hop- 
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H.J.  Res.  162:  Mr.  Bevill,  Mr.  Browh  of 
Colorado,  Mr.  Boner  of  Tennessee,  Mr. 
Daub.  Mr.  Erdrei(».   Mr.   Fauntroy.  Mr. 


H.  Con.  Res.  28:  Mr.  St  Germain. 
H.     Con.     Res.     50:     Mr.     Saxton,     Mr. 
McGrath.  Mr.  Levin  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Gray 


H.   Res.   68:   Mr.  Edwakm  of  Ok 
Mr.  Dellums,  Mr.  Kastknmki^  Mr.  Mpdmb. 

and  Mr.  Wortlxy. 
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By  Mn.  COLLINS: 

nJL  1575.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Ren-Un 
XlK  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  DORNAN  of  California: 

HJl.  1576.  A  bUI  to  waive  the  time  limiU- 
ttaw  rdatinc  to  the  award  of  the  Congres- 
sional Medal  of  Honor  to  Tibor  Rubin  for 
dtitlngiiiiihing  himself  by  acts  of  valor 
durlnc  the  Korean  war,  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

HJL  1577.  A  bill  to  permit  Willie  D.  Harris 
to  preaent  a  claim  against  the  United  SUtes 
in  the  manner  provided  for  in  chapter  171 
of  UUe  38.  United  SUtes  Code,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  PRICE  of  lUinois: 

HJl.  1578.  A  biU  for  the  relief  of  Ray  A. 
B«iney:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJL  1579.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Richard 
W.  Ireland:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

By  Mr.  PASHA Y AN: 

H.  Res.  120.  ResoluUon  to  refer  H.R.  1540 
to  the  Chief  Judge  of  the  United  States 
Claims  Court:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  spon- 
atas  were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  f oUows: 

VLR.  S5:  Mr.  Oraoisoh,  Mr.  Solarz,  and 
Mr.  DowiRT  of  New  York. 

VLR.  39:  Mr.  Ravkhkl  and  Mr.  Sikorski. 

VLR.  42:  Mr.  Daub  and  Mr.  Armey. 

HJl.  44:  Mr.  Autzr. 

HJl.  96:  Mr.  Armey  and  Mr.  Smith  of  New 
Hampshire. 

HJl.  118:  Mr.  Davis  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Hiler. 
Mr.  Smtth  of  New  Hampshire,  and  Mr. 
Stump. 

H.R.  162:  Mr.  Mrazek,  Ms.  Kaptur.  Mr. 
LowKT  of  Washington,  Mr.  Rinaido.  and 
Mr.  LaFalcx. 

HJl.  178:  fix.  Mrazkk,  Mr.  Vento,  and  Mr. 

ACKSUfAM. 

HJl.  179:  Mr.  Mrazek,  Mr.  Vento,  and  Mr. 
Ackermah. 

HJl.  180:  Mr.  Mrazek,  Mr.  Vento,  and  Mr. 
Ackermah. 

HJl.  181:  Mr.  Mrazek,  Mr.  VEirro.  and  Mr. 
Ackermah. 

H.R.   260:   Mr.   Waxman   and   Mr.   Kost- 

MAYER. 

HJl.  262:  Mr.  Sabo,  Mr.  Sikorski,  Mr. 
Oberstar.  Mr.  Traficaivt,  Mr.  Fauntroy. 
Mr.  Savage,  Mr.  Mrazek,  Mr.  Dwyer  of  New 
Jersey.  Mr.  Recuia,  Mr.  Hawkins,  Mr. 
Yatroh,  Mr.  Scheuer,  Mr.  Martinez,  Mr. 
Garcia.  Mr.  Beilehson,  and  Mr.  Sensen- 

BRUmKK. 

HJl.  285:  Mr.  Lowry  of  Washington,  Mr. 
Crockett,  and  Mr.  Rinaldo. 
HJl.  286:  Mr.  Mrazek. 
HJl.  287:  Mr.  Mrazek,  Mr.  Vento,  and  Mr. 

ACKXRMAK. 

H.R.  288:  Mr.  Mrazek.  Mr.  Vento.  and  Mr. 
Ackermam. 

HJl.  289:  Mr.  Mrazek,  Mr.  Vento.  and  Mr. 
Ackermah. 

HJl.  290:  Mr.  Mrazek.  Mr.  Vento,  and  Mr. 
Ackermah.  . 

HJl.  306:  Mr.  Rihaloo. 

HJl.  324:  Mr.  Savage. 

H.R.  378:  Mr.  Pish  and  Ms.  Kaptur. 

HJl.  458:  Mr.  Henry.  Mr.  Lagomarsino. 
Mr.  Porter.  Mr.  St  Germaih.  Mr.  Vander 
Jact,  and  Mr.  Yates. 

H.R.  461:  Mr.  Rahgel. 


H.R.  509:  Mr.  Weber.  Mr.  Saxton,  Mr. 
Gray  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Mr.  Sensenbren- 

NER. 

H.R.  534:  Mr.  McEwen. 

H.R.  540:  Mr.  Savage  and  Mr.  Pish. 

H.R.  541:  Mr.  Rangel. 

H.R.  543:  Mr.  Oberstar. 

H.R.  570:  Mr.  Delay,  Mr.  Dornan  of  Cali- 
fornia, Mr.  Solomon,  Mr.  Rose,  Mr.  Pash- 
AYAN,  and  Mr.  Dwyer  of  New  Jersey. 

H.R.  575:  Mr.  Morrison  of  Washington. 

H.R.  592:  Mr.  Bateman,  Mr.  Herger,  Mr. 
Feighan,  Mr.  Campbell,  Mr.  Rangel,  Mr. 
Boughton,  Mr.  Owens  of  Utah.  Mr.  Cole- 
man of  Missouri,  and  Mr.  Pish. 

H.R.  612:  Mr.  Kastenmeier,  Mr.  Smith  of 
Florida,  Mr.  Walgren,  Mr.  Kleczka,  Mr. 
Iceland,  Mr.  Lehman  of  California,  Mr. 
Lewis  of  Georgia,  Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Wortley, 
and  Mr.  Gray  of  Illinois. 

H.R.  618:  Mr.  Horton. 

H.R.  665:  Mr.  Dornan  of  California,  and 
Mrs.  Lloyd. 

H.R.  718:  Mrs.  Boxer,  Mr.  Hayes  of  Illi- 
nois. Mr.  LiPiNSKi,  and  Mr.  Ortiz. 

H.R.  727:  Mr.  Garcia,  Mr.  Gekas,  Mr. 
Clinger.  Mr.  Penny,  Mr.  Martinez,  Mr. 
Mineta,  Mr.  Stenholm,  Mr.  Brown  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  Mr.  Grandy. 

H.R.  791:  Mr.  Feighan,  Mr.  Sikorski,  and 
Mr.  Fish. 

H.R.  792:  Mr.  Feighan,  Mr.  Kemp,  and  Mr. 
Robinson. 

H.R.  910:  Mr.  Roybal,  Mr.  Bustamante, 
Mr.  LowRY  of  Washington,  Mr.  Walgren, 
Mr.  Young  of  Alaslca,  Ms.  Oakar,  Mr.  DeFa- 
zio.  Miss  Schneider,  Mr.  Dymally,  Mr. 
Smith  of  Florida,  Mr.  Eckart,  Mr.  Owens  of 
Utah,  Mr.  Savage,  Mr.  Lewis  of  Georgia, 
Mr.  Brennan,  Mr.  Brown  of  California,  Mr. 
Solarz.  Mr.  Bilbray,  Mr.  Horton,  and  Mr. 
Fish. 

H.R.  931:  Mr.  Smith  of  Florida,  Mr. 
Towns,  Mr.  Stokes,  Mr.  Ackerman,  Mr. 
Bryant,  Mr.  Mrazek,  Mr.  Hertel,  Mr.  Row- 
land of  Connecticut,  Mr.  Howard,  Mr. 
Murphy,  Mr.  Traficant,  Mr.  Applegate,  Mr. 
Garcia,  Mr.  Hayes  of  Illinois,  Ms.  Kaptur, 
Mr.  Pepper,  Mr.  Rangel,  and  Mr.  Frost. 

H.R.  936:  Mr.  Applegate,  Mr.  Gekas,  Mr. 
Bitter,  Mr.  Herger,  Mr.  Armey,  Mrs. 
Martin  of  Illinois,  and  Mr.  Sensenbrenner. 

H.R.  951:  Mr.  Towns.  Mr.  Hutto.  Mr. 
Davis  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Herger,  Mr.  Brown  of 
Colorado,  Mr.  Dannemeyer,  Mr.  Daniel,  and 
Mr.  Bilirakis. 

H.R.  1000:  Mr.  Martin  of  New  Yorlt,  Mr. 
Armey,  and  Mr.  Kolbe. 

H.R.  1051:  Mr.  Wheat,  Mr.  Dellums,  Mr. 
Savage,  Mr.  Gray  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Con- 
TERS.  Mr.  Owens  of  New  Yorlc,  Mr.  Edwards 
Of  California.  Mr.  Bates,  Mr.  Hayes  of  Illi- 
nois, Mr.  Fauntroy,  Mr.  Lewis  of  Georgia, 
Mr.  Morrison  of  Connecticut,  Mr.  Mfume, 
Mrs.  Collins,  Mr.  Rangel.  Mr.  Hawkins, 
Mr.  Crockett,  Mr.  Stokes,  and  Mr.  Clay. 

H.R.  1061:  Mr.  Evans  and  Mr.  Rangel. 

H.R.  1063:  Mr.  Parris  and  Mr.  Pickle. 

H.R.  1073:  Mr.  Torres,  Mr.  Smith  of  Flor- 
ida, Mr.  Dwyer  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Gray  of 
Pennsylvania,  Mr.  DeFazio,  and  Mr.  'Ed- 
WAROs  of  California. 

H.R.  1082:  Mr.  Oxley,  Mrs.  Bentley,  Mr. 
Stump,  Mr.  Roberts,  Mr.  Boulter,  Mr. 
ScHAEFER,  Mr.  Dyson,  Mr.  Inhofe,  Mr.  Wat- 
Kins,  Mr.  Savage,  Mr.  Gallegly,  Mr.  Myers 
Of  Indiana,  Mr.  Burton  of  Indiana,  Mr. 
Hiler,  Mr.  McEwen,  Mr.  Wilson,  Mr.  Niel- 
SON  of  Utah,  Mr.  Edwards  of  Oltlahoma, 
Mr.  Lungren,  Mr.  Callahan,  Mr.  Hall  of 
Texas.  Mr.  Latta,  and  Mr.  Bunhing. 
H.R.  1085:  Mr.  Rinaldo  and  Mr.  Courter. 
H.R.  1105:  Mr.  Espy  and  Mr.  Rangel. 


H.R.  1117:  Mr.  Armey.  Mr.  Crane.  Mr. 
McEwaai,  Mr.  Davis  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Hop- 
kins, And  Mr.  Badram. 

H.R.  1119:  Mr.  Kostmayer,  Mr.  Evans, 
Mr.  WtoLPE,  and  Mr.  Skaggs. 

H.R.  1182:  li^.  Savage. 

H.R.  1199:  Mr.  Kastenmeier,  Mr.  Kost- 
mayer. Mr.  Hayes  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Dellums, 
Mr.  Savage.  Mr.  Edwards  of  California,  Mr. 
RoDiND,  Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Penny,  Mr.  Dixon, 
Mr.  Fauntroy,  Mr.  Bustamante,  Mr.  Udall, 
Mr.  ACKERMAN.  Mrs.  Collins,  Mr.  Wise,  Mr. 
Weiss,  Mr.  Pease,  Mr.  Biagci,  Mrs.  Kennel- 
LY,  Ml'.  Evans,  Mr.  Atkins,  Mr.  Feighan, 
Mr.  M/VROULES,  and  Mr.  Fazio. 

H.R.  1211:  Mr.  Roybal,  Mr.  Edwards  of 
California,  Mr.  Eckart,  Mr.  Kennedy,  Mr. 
DoRGAf)  of  North  Dakota,  Mr.  Donnelly, 
Mr.  StNAR,  Mr.  Bilbray,  Mr.  Flake,  and  Mr. 
St  GElUfAiN. 

H.R.  1231:  Mrs.  Boxer,  Mr.  MacKay,  Mr. 
Fauniroy,  Mr.  McCloskey,  Mrs.  Schroe- 
DER,  Mr.  Hawkins.  Mr.  Owens  of  New  York, 
Mr.  Hayes  of  Illinois. 

H.R,  1245:  Mr.  Hastert  and  Mr.  Upton. 

H.R.  1253:  Mr.  Fazio. 

H.R,  1313:  Mr.  Lipinski,  Mr.  Chapman, 
Mr.  Darden,  Mr.  Dreier  of  California,  Mr. 
HERGOt,  Mr.  Ortiz,  Mr.  Wolpe.  Mr.  Espy, 
and  Mr.  Kolbe. 

H.R,  1320:  Mr.  Kostmayer,  Mr.  Fuster, 
Mrs.  Byron,  Mr.  Foglietta,  Mr.  Bilbray, 
Mr.  StiiTH  of  Florida,  Mr.  Edwards  of  Cali- 
fornia, Mr.  Atkins,  Mr.  Beilenson,  Mr. 
Rahau-,    Mr.    Studds,    Mr.    Roe,    and    Mr. 

COELMO. 

H.R.  1342:  Mr.  Mfume  and  Mr.  Edwards  of 
California. 

H.R.  1397:  Mr.  Smith  of  Florida  and  Mr. 
HAYEd  of  Illinois. 

H.R,  1408:  Mr.  Yatron  and  Mr.  Ritter. 

H.R,  1443:  Mr.  Gunderson,  Mr.  Hughes, 
and  Mrs.  Martin  of  Illinois. 

H.R.  1450:  Mr.  Duncan,  Mr.  Roe,  and  Mr. 
Danio.. 

H.J.  Res.  2:  Mr.  Jontz,  Mr.  Bryant,  Mr. 
Coleman  of  Texas,  and  Mr.  Swift. 

H.J.  Res.  40:  Mr.  Brennan,  Mr.  McGrath, 
Mr.  DE  Lugo,  Mr.  McEwen,  Mrs.  Roukema. 
Mr.  Bartlett,  Mr.  Parris,  and  Mr.  Lewis  of 
Georgia. 

H.J.  Res.  87:  Mr.  Coyne. 

H.J:  Res.  90:  Mr.  Oberstar.  Mr.  Dingell, 
Mr.  Lancaster,  Mr.  LaFalce,  Mr.  Atkins, 
Mr.  N^ELSON  of  Utah,  Mr.  Conte,  Mr.  Young 
of  Aliiska,  Mr.  Manton,  Mr.  Scheuer,  Mr. 
TowMs,  Mr.  KiLDEE,  and  Ms.  Oakar. 

H.J.  Res.  100:  Mr.  Rinaldo.  Mr.  St  Ger- 
main. Mr.  Hastert,  Mr.  Brooks,  Mr.  Acker- 
man,  Mr.  Lantos,  Mrs.  Collins,  Mr.  Hayes 
of  Illinois,  Mr.  Smith  of  New  Hampshire. 
Mr.  Oberstar,  Mr.  McCollum.  Mr.  Russo, 
Mr.  Morrison  of  Connecticut,  Mr.  Wilson, 
Mr.  Hopkins,  Mr.  Hochbrueckner,  Mr. 
VoLKlfER,  Mr.  Fish,  Mr.  Parris,  Mr.  Levine 
of  California,  Mr.  Mrazek,  and  Mr.  Thomas 
of  Georgia. 

H.J,  Res.  119:  Mr.  de  Lugo,  Mr.  Richard- 
son, Mr.  F^SH,  Mr.  Dwyer  of  New  Jersey, 
and  Mr.  Horton. 

H.J,  Res.  140:  Mr.  Kastenmeier,  Mr. 
Hayes  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Anderson,  Mrs.  Ken- 
nelly,  Mr.  Fauntroy,  Mr.  Feighan,  Mr. 
LantOs,  Mr.  Rangel,  Mr.  de  la  Garza,  Mr. 
FROSt,  and  Mr.  Coyne. 

H.J.  Res.  143:  Mr.  Herger,  Mr.  Dornan  of 
Callf«mla,  Mr.  DeLay,  Mr.  Crane,  Mr. 
KolbV,  and  Mr.  Badham. 

H.Jt  Res.  145:  Mr.  Staggers,  Mr.  Roe,  Mr. 
EtePY,  Mr.  Towns,  Mrs.  Collins,  Mr.  Dym- 
ally, Mr.  Leland,  Mr.  Levin  of  Michigan, 
Mr.  Crdreich,  Mr.  Daniel,  Mr.  Daub,  Mr. 
AtkiIis,  Mr.  Mollohan,  and  Mr.  Wise. 


H.J.  Res.  162:  Mr.  Bevill,  Mr.  Brown  of 
Colorado,  Mr.  Boner  of  Tennessee,  Mr. 
Daub,  Mr.  Erdreich,  Mr.  Fauntroy,  Mr. 
Hayes  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Horton,  Mr.  Lagomar- 
sino, Mr.  Lancaster,  Mr.  Manton.  Mr. 
Miller  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Mrazek,  Mr.  Richard- 
son, Mr.  Rose,  Mr.  Robert  F.  Smith,  Mr. 
Smith  of  Florida,  and  Mr.  Solarz. 

H.  Con.  Res.  7:  Mr.  Parris,  Mr.  Dio- 
GuARDi,  Mr.  Henry,  Mr.  Bilirakis,  Mr. 
Fields,  Mr.  Lightfoot,  Mr.  Davis  of  Illinois, 
Mr.  Schaefer,  Mr.  Stallings,  Mr.  Swindall. 
and  Mr.  Dannemeyer. 


H.  Con.  Res.  28:  Mr.  St  Germain. 

H.  Con.  Res.  50:  Mr.  Saxton.  Mr. 
McGrath,  Mr.  Levin  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Gray 
of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Sensenbrehher,  Mr. 
Lagomarsino,  Mr.  Fish,  and  Miss  Schnei- 
der. 

H.  Con.  Res.  52;  Mr.  Eckart,  Mr.  Garcia, 
Mr.  Fazio,  Mr.  Mrazek,  Mr.  Levin  of  Michi- 
gan, Mr.  Fawell,  Mr.  Lagomarsino,  Mr. 
Hughes,  Mr.  Crockett,  and  Mr.  Fish. 

H.  Con.  Res.  70:  Mr.  Hoyer,  and  Mr. 
Stokes. 

H.  Res.  49:  Mr.  Badham. 


H.  Res.   68:  Mr.  Edwards  of  Oklahoma. 
Mr.  Dellums,  Mr.  Kastknmkieh,  Mr.  MruMX. 

and  Mr.  Wortley. 


DELETIONS  OP  SPONSORS  FROM 
PUBLIC  BILI^S  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  spon- 
sors were  deleted  from  public  bills  and 
resolutions  as  follows: 

H.R.  200:  Mr.  Kolteh. 
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One  such  person  who  believes  that  success 
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"I'm  always  criticizing  American  manace- 
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WeAnetAav,  Mana  11. 1987 
HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to 
to  ttw  aMenlton  of  my  colleagues  re- 
by  our  ooHeegue,  Henry 
Waxman.  of  Cillwnie.  on  ragtonal  coopera- 
■on  pragwna  n  me  waoaw  casL 

Waxman  has  provided  sus- 
in  Iha  Congress  over  the 
in  support  of  the  MkJdIe 
Cooperabon  Program  which 
to  bring  Israels  and  Arabs  together  on 
todviological  cooperative  ef- 
forts. TMs  amal  program  has  gsnerated  much 
support  in  laiaal,  Egypt,  and  the  United 
SMsa.  Tbe  annual  saipendilures  have  aver- 
agad  iaas  ttan  $S  mMon  but  Members  shouM 
ba  awara  of  ttw  scope  and  promise  of  this  ac- 
IMIy  and  ttw  hay  rate  played  by  tfie  Congress 
in  loslsrtng  and  prafnoNng  it  Congressman 
Waxman  is  to  Im  commended  for  his  continu- 
ing tmimiHp  on  iL  His  suggestions  for  the 
Mwa  of  this  progrant  and  its  future  expansion 


I  Waxman's  remarks  of  Febro- 
aiy  6, 19B7,  at  Diandais  University  folk>w: 
RaoirnMi.  Ooofaa*noir  A  Look  to  the 
I^TTuaa 
(By  Henry  A.  Waxman) 

(Introduetloo  by  Susan  Miller,  Brandeis) 

Thank  you  trety  much.  Susan.  It  is  a  tre- 
■lendoos  plLaiun.  and  gives  me  great  per- 
sonal pride,  to  be  here.  I  have  already 
talked  quite  a  bit  with  some  of  you  here, 
and  a  warm  wdoooae  to  those  who  have  just 
Joined  us. 

rd  like  to  begin  by  thanking  Joe  Califano, 
Banich  Levy.  Leoiuud  Houseman.  Susan 
Miller,  and  all  tbe  pe<H>le  at  the  Center  for 
Social  PDUcy  in  the  Middle  East  at  Brandeis 
who  are  reiponiiMe  for  putting  this  confer- 
ence tofetlier.  Too  have  woriied  for  years  in 
suKwrt  of  regional  cooperation,  through 
good  times  and  bad,  and  your  dedication  is 
an  Inmiiratlon  to  an  of  us. 

For  tbe  last  four  days  this  conference  has 
woifeed  to  outline  new  areas  for  trilateral 
projects  in  the  health  field.  I  understand 
you  have  identified  four  specific  ones— hos- 
pital and  community  health  management. 
information  systems,  water  quality,  and 
intervention  in  several  specific  diseases.  As 
you  may  know.  I  have  spedalized  in  public 
policy  relating  to  health  throughout  my 
career,  ao  it  is  particularly  gratifying  for  me 
prraonaHy  to  envision  such  new  projects. 

But  now  I  want  to  step  back  from  the 
liealtli  area  and  address  the  whole  of  re- 
llanal  cooperation— where  it  has  come  from, 
and  where  it  should  go  next. 

Most -of  you  know  that  the  Middle  East 
Regional  Cooperation  Program  l>egan  in  the 
face  of  OMKh  skepticism.  Many  people 
aimi^  did  not  believe  that  governments 
woidd  be  intereated  in  having  their  sclen- 
tista  come  together  for  Joint  projects. 


Tou  also  luiow— if  you  didn't  l>efore  this 
coliferenee— that  the  program  is  worlUng.  It 
hm  established  long-term  Joint  projects  In 
several  fields,  including  health,  agriculture, 
and  marine  science.  Most  of  you  have  heard 
about  the  tangible  results  it  has  produced— 
the  strains  of  salt-tolerant  fruits  and  vegeta- 
bles, livestock  better  suited  to  the  desert, 
cootrolllng  shoreline  erosion,  protecting 
lakes,  and  of  course,  the  brilliant  work  in 
epidemiology. 

Just  as  important  as  these  science  gains 
have  been  the  remarkable  personal  ties 
bidlt  l>etween  these  two  nations.  We  see  fur- 
ther evidence  of  that  in  this  conference. 

But  now  that  Regional  Cooperation  has 
proven  itself,  we  must  t>ecome  more  ambi- 
tious. For  the  fact  is  that  the  present  pro- 
gram is  tiny.  It  has  reached  only  a  few  hun- 
dred scientists.  Its  budget  of  $5  million  a 
year  represents  only  one  one-thousandth  of 
the  $6  billion  the  U.S.  gives  annually  to 
Egypt  and  Israel. 

Regional  Cooperation  must  begin  to 
behave  in  a  more  activist  way— not  simply 
channeling  money  to  the  same  projects  year 
after  year,  but  reaching  out  to  new  partici- 
pants, new  fields.  It  must  l)egin  to  act  more 
liloe  the  Brandeis  Center,  with  a  vision  of 
what  should  happen  and  the  commitment 
to  move  it  forward,  and  less  like  a  routinized 
bureaucracy. 

Such  a  change  is  not  likely  to  happen 
while  the  program  remains  in  its  current 
form.  The  AID  structure  which  now  houses 
it  has  been  crucial  in  choosing  solid  projects 
to  begin  tbe  program  and  in  overseeing 
their  success.  But  as  a  large  bureaucracy, 
AID  simply  does  not  offer  the  active,  entre- 
preneurial approach  needed  to  break 
through  the  many  barriers  Regional  Coop- 
eration faces. 

Furthermore,  AID  is  unable— through  no 
fault  of  its  own— to  put  the  additional  funds 
into  this  program  that  it  is  going  to  need  in 
order  to  expand.  Like  all  agencies  of  the 
federal  government,  AID'S  budget  Is  under 
attack  because  of  our  massive  budget  defi- 
cit Indeed,  AID's  budget  will  t>e  cut  far 
more  than  most  agencies.  In  a  time  when 
the  allotments  for  many  of  our  other 
strongest  allies  are  slashed  by  as  much  as 
50%,  it  is  simply  not  realistic  to  seek  to 
expand  this  program  through  more  U.S. 
government  funds. 

So  we  must  look  for  other  ways  to  do  it.  I 
believe  several  ideas  deserve  serious  study. 
One  of  these  would  be  to  create  a  small, 
V£.  government  foundation  to  take  over 
the  running  of  these  programs.  Based  in 
Washington,  it  would  be  empowered  to 
manage  the  current  programs  and  launch 
new  ones,  bring  in  new  participants  and  beef 
up  the  program's  budget. 

The  Foundation  would  be  a  U.S.  govern- 
ment entity  in  that  its  Board  of  Directors 
would  be  chosen  by  the  President  and  ap- 
proved by  the  Senate,  and  part  of  its  budget 
provided  annually  by  Congress.  Several  of 
its  board  members  would  be  U.S.  govern- 
ment officials  with  operational  responsibil- 
ity for  policy  in  the  Middle  East,  such  as  the 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Near  East 
and  perhaps  the  AID  Administrator. 

But  it  would  differ  from  the  standard  gov- 
ernment agency  in  that  a  majority  of  the 
Board  would  be  private  individuals.  These 


would  be  people  with  the  stature  to  create 
new  constituencies  of  support,  and  raise 
funds  ttom  private,  foundation,  and  corpo- 
rate sources. 

Such  an  arrangement  would  cost  the  U.S. 
Treasury  no  more  than  it  currently  spends 
for  Middle  E^t  Regional  Cooperation— 
atMut  $fi  million  year.  This  would  guarantee 
the  continued  U.S.  role  as  an  equal  partner 
in  the  program,  while  ensuring  it  is  led  by 
people  arith  a  vision  of  how  Regional  Coop- 
eration should  expand,  and  the  wherewithal 
to  make  that  happen. 

I  would  hope  such  an  entity  would  not 
limit  itself  to  scientific  exchange,  but  would 
eventually  aim  to  stimulate  a  variety  of 
joint  projects.  There  are  many  areas  of 
health,  agriculture,  rural  and  economic  de- 
velopment in  which  Egypt  and  Israel  have 
complementary  resources,  where  joint  worli 
can  bring  great  l>enef  its  to  both  nations. 

As  its  reputation  grew,  such  a  Foundation 
could  become  a  magnet  for  practical  bridge- 
building  projects  of  all  kinds,  and  for  donors 
who  want  to  help  build  them.  If  an  initia- 
tive as  (randiose  as  the  'Marshall  Plan'  pro- 
posed by  Shimon  Peres  and  others  ever 
comes  aibout,  the  Foundation  would  perhaps 
have  provided  a  testing  ground  for  some  of 
its  ideas. 

Let  me  assure  those  of  you  with  a  strong 
interest  in  this  program,  and  strong  opin- 
ions about  how  it  is  organized,  that  I  pro- 
pose nothing  as  a  fait  accompli.  I  lay  this 
out  to  stimulate  discussion,  and  invite  your 
commeat  on  it.  I  welcome  any  other  ideas 
you  may  have  for  expanding  the  program  in 
a  time  of  shrinking  U.S.  budgets. 

Whatever  the  final  outcome,  the  keystone 
of  this  activity  is.  and  must  remain,  the  rec- 
ognition that  peace  is  not.  by  itself,  a  pro- 
gram. "The  program  is  development.  Raising 
productivity:  improving  infrastructure,  man- 
aging natural  resources:  improving  health; 
advancing  the  general  welfare— these  are 
your  mandates.  These  goals  transcend  reli- 
gion and  nationality:  they  are  shared  by  all 
people  everywhere.  It  is  in  pursuing  these 
fundamentally  practical  aims  that  we  ad- 
vance the  loftier  objective  of  peace. 

Let  me  close  on  a  personal  note.  I  deeply 
believe  that  what  we  are  doing  in  this  en- 
deavor, in  the  dreams  we  share  and  the  re- 
ality wc  have  already  forged  is,  in  a  small 
but  critical  way,  affirming  the  values  of 
peace,  of  cooperation,  of  mutual  respect, 
and  of  friendship. 

Throaghout  the  Regional  Cooperation 
Program,  we  have,  together,  rejected  the 
awful  legacy  of  war  and  moved  toward  a 
better  future  for  ourselves  and  our  children. 

Today  we  reaffirm  our  inalienable  com- 
mitment to  humanity,  knowing  that  if  we 
are  deterred,  or  if  we  fail,  we  will  have 
handed  a  victory  to  the  enemies  of  peace 
more  precious  than  any  on  a  battlefield. 

It  is  precisely  because  of  the  terror  in  Leb- 
anon, the  carnage  in  Iran  and  Iraq,  and  the 
daily  tensions  of  the  region  that  we  must  go 
forward.  If  we  do,  others  will  follow  us. 

I  am  sincerely  grateful  for  your  personal 
commitment,  dedication,  perseverence,  and 
friendship. 


•  TUs  "Imllct"  symbol  identifies  statemeno  or  imcrtiofis  wliich  are  not  spoken  by  a  Member  of  the  Senate  on  the  floor, 
sec  la  ttlls  typaiaee  indicstei  wortb  mscned  or  appended,  ratiier  than  spoken,  by  a  Member  of  the  House  on  the  floor. 


HON.  STENY  H.  HOYER 

OP  MAXYLAMD 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEirrA-nVES 

Wednesday,  March  11,  1987 
Mr.  HOYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  five  mem- 
bers Of  the  jazz  section  of  the  Czechosk>vak 
Uraon  of  Musicians  were  sentenced  to  prison 
terms  ranging  from  8  montlis,  suspended  for  3 
years,  to  16  months.  They  were  charged  with 
illegal  business  activities,  but  their  "crime" 
was  provkiing  cultural  aKematives  Indeperxl- 
ent  of  Czechoskjvak  Government  control.  The 
sectk>n  has  answered  the  need  of  Czechosto- 
vak  citizens  to  discover  art  of  all  genres  and 
styles  by  and  for  themselves. 

Why  shoukj  we  care  about  what  happens  to 
a  t>and  of  music  lovers  in  a  far-away  country? 
First,  ttiese  Individuals  are  being  persecuted 
for  exercising  tfieir  rights  as  set  out  in  tf>e 
Final  Act  of  ttie  Conference  on  Security  and 
Cooperatk>n  in  Europe.  Principle  VII  of  this  act 
specifk»lly  provkies  for  states  "to  promote 
and  encourage  the  effective  exercise  of  civil, 
politrcal,  economk:,  social,  cultural,  and  other 
rights  arvj  freedoms." 

Second,  the  persecution  of  the  jazz  sec- 
tion—which enjoys  widespread  support 
beyond  rts  7,000  memk)ers — is  symptomatic  of 
a  general  crackdown  In  Czechostovakia,  even 
as  we  see  hopeful  signs  of  change  in  tf>e 
Soviet  Unk)n.  It  raises  fundamental  questkxis 
of  how  far  Mikhail  Gortiachev's  canpaign  of 
"openness"  will  spread  Into  Eastern  Europe. 
And  third,  the  Helsinki  Final  Act  ot)iiges  us  to 
care  about  the  freedom  of  all  citizens  to  exer- 
cise tfieir  rights  without  fear  of  punishment 
The  Helsinki  Final  Act  makes  events  even  In 
far-away  countries  the  business  of  us  all. 


EARNING  OUR  WAY  INTO  THE 
WORLD  MARKET 


HON.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE 

OF  IIXINOIS 
IM  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEIfTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  11,  1987 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the  issue  of 
interruitk>nal  trade  and  U.S.  competitiveness 
rapidly  t}ecomlng  one  of  the  most  active  pur- 
suits of  the  100th  Congress,  we  must  search 
for  ways  to  enhance  our  prosperity.  As  our 
trade  defuit  is  kx>ming  in  the  vKinity  of  $170 
billion,  many  Americans  are  calling  for  Con- 
gress to  erect  a  trade  shield  in  the  form  of 
protectk>nist  legislation.  But  as  Secretary  of 
Commerce  Baldrige  points  out,  "trade  legisla- 
tk>n  whk^h  woukl  only  deal  with  ttra  massive 
trade  defkHt  by  imposing  tiarners  to  Imports 
woukj  lead  to  foreigners  qurckly  retaliatirtg." 

To  prevent  this  may  I  suggest  another 
school  of  ttx)ught  whk:h  woukl  place  U.S.  In- 
dustry on  the  offensive  rattier  than  tfie  defen- 
sive. I  support  the  argument  that  Americans 
sfKXJkj  break  through  the  walls  of  protectron- 
ism  by  being  effKtent  at  managing  arxl  pro- 
ducing. Anoericans  concerned  atxxjt  the  trade 
defk:it  shouM  first  concern  themselves  with 
tfie  effnient  productk>n  of  tfie  best  goods  in 
tfie  world. 
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One  such  person  wfio  baieves  ttiat  success 
starts  with  competitive  products  is  Ak»  Morita, 
chairman  of  the  Sony  Corp.  By  stressing  prin- 
ciples such  as  mutual  respect  t>etween  man- 
agers and  the  workforce,  better  attitudes 
create  better  products,  and  an  attitude  tfiat 
we're  all  in  tfiis  togetfier,  Sony's  products 
have  become  very  competitive.  In  fact,  tfiey 
have  become  so  competitive  tfiat  tfie  rest  of 
tfie  wodd  is  trying  to  catch  up. 

It  appears  tfiat  tfie  tfieory  wfiich  lias  t)k}s- 
somed  in  otfier  parts  of  tfie  worid  might  just 
work  in  tfie  United  States  as  well.  Our  empfia- 
sis  sfiouM  not  tie  placed  on  buiMing  tfie  best 
walls  but  rather  on  producing  the  best  goods. 
I  hope  tfiat  my  colleagues  will  read  this  article 
by  David  Crook  on  Akk>  Morita's  thoughts  on 
American  business. 
[From  the  Los  Angeles  Times.  Nov.  1.  1986] 

Sony  Chief  Says  U.S.  Firms  Need  To  Take 
liOHGCR  View 

(By  David  Crook) 

Clip  this  article  and  send  it  to  your  boss. 
Better  yet.  send  it  to  his  or  her  l>oss.  Better 
still,  send  it  to  the  Ixeses  of  l>osses,  the 
chairman  and  the  board  of  directors. 

Akio  Morita  thinks  most  of  them  are 
doing  a  lousy  job.  especially  in  the  huge 
international  consumer-electronics  market 
for  television  sets,  radios,  stereos,  videocas- 
sette  recorders,  compact-disc  players  and 
other  high-tech  equipment  that  his  and 
other  Japanese  firms  dominate. 

Morita,  chairman  and  one  of  the  founders 
of  Sony  Corp.,  Japan's  (7-billion-a-year 
post-World  War  II  success  story,  said  in  a 
Lost  Angeles  interview  last  week  that  what's 
wrong  with  American  industry  in  the  1980s 
are  its  managers  and  stockholders. 

Their  short-term  views  of  quarterly  prof- 
its and  annual  dividends  sap  their  compa- 
nies of  creativity  and  innovation,  Morita  t>e- 
lieves. 

American  electronics  companies,  he  said, 
have  given  up  their  leadership  to  the  point 
that  even  products  Ijearing  the  names  of 
leading  U.S.  firms— RCA,  Zenith  and 
others— rarely  are  manufactured  here.  They 
are  built  in  foreign  plants  and  shipped  back 
to  the  UiUted  States  with  the  names  of 
American  companies. 

•Today,  most  of  our  [Sony]  TV  sets  are 
made  of  U.S.-made  components,  including 
the  picture  tubes,"  he  said.  "The  only 
things  we  send  over  are  the  electron  gims 
and  some  special  integrated  circuits.  So  you 
can  say  that  any  so-called  'American-made' 
TV  set  is  atx>ut  eighty  percent  foreign-made 
and  that  ours  is  more  truly  American  than 
theirs." 

MYOPIA  AT  THE  TOP 

But  Morita  does  not  limit  his  criticism  to 
that  one  area  of  America's  former  industrial 
might. 

Throughout  American  industry,  Morita 
l)elieves,  the  people  at  the  top  of  corporate 
pyramids  are  short-sighted  and  insecure. 
They  demand  quick  financial  returns  and 
annual  bonuses  that  drain  corporations  of 
the  capital  necessary  for  innovation  and  ex- 
pansion. 'They  cannibalize  companies  with 
hostile  takeovers  and  golden  parachute' 
deals."  They  encourage  employees  to  "work 
only  for  money"  and  not  for  the  greater 
good  of  either  the  corporation  or  society. 
They  treat  employees  like  "tools,"  whose 
primary  function  in  life  is  to  produce  profit. 

And  they  oversee  an  industrial  economy 
that,  Morita  says,  grows  "weaker  and 
weaker"  by  the  year. 
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"I'm  always  criticizing  American  manage- 
ment rather  than  the  American  work 
force,"  Morita,  65,  said.  "The  Amertcan 
work  force  is  very  good.  They  can  produce  a 
good  product.  They  have  high  morale,  and 
they  work  hard. 

"You  [Americans]  should  give  more  Incen- 
tive to  management  to  run  eorporatlona 
with  much  longer  viewpoints.  Instead  of 
short-term  profit.  Give  manacement  more 
security  to  run  companies.  At  the  same 
time,  you  should  discourage  management 
from  taking  profit  away." 

PROMOmCG  HIS  BOOK 

The  white-haired,  charming  Sony  chair- 
man hEis  been  touring  this  country  in  recent 
weeks  promoting  his  new  Iwok,  "Made  in 
Japan." 

It's  an  account— written  vrlth  a  JapaneK 
journalist  and  an  American  journalist— of 
four  decades  on  the  front  line  in  what  some 
see  as  a  contest  t>etween  Japan  and  the 
United  States  for  world-wide  industrial  su- 
premacy. 

It's  a  contest  that.  Morita  l>elieves,  the 
Americans  are  losing,  often  without  firing  a 
shot. 

"In  Japan  today  there  are  more  makers  of 
civilian  industrial  products  than  bi  any 
country  on  earth,  including  the  United 
States."  Morita  notes  in  a  chapter  titled, 
simply,  "Competition." 

The  secret  of  Japan's  industrial  might  and 
its  economic  ascendancy,  he  continues,  "lies 
on  the  shelves  and  the  showroom  floors  of 
stores  all  around  the  world:  good  quality 
products  that  people  want  and  in  such  vari- 
ety that  any  consumer  whim  can  l>e  satis- 
fied. 

"This  is  how  Japanese  goods  managed  to 
take  so  much  of  the  UjS.  market.  .  .  .  We 
did  not  'invade'  the  American  market  as  it  is 
sometimes  charged:  we  just  sent  our  very 
t>est  products  to  America." 

Morita's  and  Sony's  electronics  vanguard 
was  a  1946  wire  audio  recorder,  a  knock-Off 
of  a  machine  that  the  occupying  Americans 
had  brought  with  them  to  war-devastated 
Japan.  Sony,  then  known  as  Tokyo  Tele- 
communications Engineering  Co.,  soon 
learned  that  the  wire  recorder  was  Uiferior 
to  newer  tape-recording  machines. 

Still  to  come  were  the  transistor  radio,  the 
high-quality  state-of-the-art  Sony  color-TV 
sets,  the  videocassette  recorder  and  the 
ubiquitous  Walkman.  Sony's  latest  entry  is 
the  compact  audio  disc  player,  the  first  suc- 
cessful use  of  laser  technology  in  a  con- 
sumer product  and  one  now  threatening  to 
make  vinyl  records  extinct. 

The  CD.  with  neither  grooves  nor  stylus, 
is  the  "second  innovation  [in  audio]  since 
Eklison  made  the  first  record,"  declared 
Morita,  and  is  right  in  line  with  the  mission 
that  Sony's  founders  set  out  for  their  com- 
pany 40  years  ago:  To  "utilize  the  most  ad- 
vanced technology  for  the  general  public." 

That  mission,  which  Morita  insists  is  con- 
veyed to  every  one  of  Sony's- 40,000  employ- 
ees world-wide,  manifests  itself  not  only  on 
the  technological  cutting  edge.  It  also  shows 
in  Sony's  and  other  Japanese  firms'  im- 
provements to  established  technologies. 

Morita  is  especially  proud  of  Sony's  work 
in  what  he  termed  ""mecha-tronics,"  the 
combination  of  mechanical  devices  with 
electronics. 

'"The  strength  that  a  Japanese  consumer- 
electronics  company  has-  is  this  combina- 
tion." Moriu  said.  "That's  the  only  way  we 
can  produce  video  [cassette  players]  and  .  .  . 
compact  discs." 


Martta  is  quick  to  point  out  that  his  and 
bil^-tedi  firms  have  pros- 
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Mr.  Speaker,  SMen  during  times  when  na- 
ttons  stand  kleoloaKallv  miles  aoart  it  is  still 
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wfio  cats  the  police  about  a  burglary  in  his 
fiouse  shoukl  be  severelv  ounished.  while  tfie 
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U.S.  negotiators.  For  example,  in  1972,  the 
ABM    treaty    and    the    interim    Executive 
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recognized  tfie  forced  incorporatk>n  of  Lithua- 
nia Into  tfie  Soviet  Uruon.  Today,  the  Lithuani- 
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were  graced  by  both  Gothic  and  Baroque  ar- 
chitecture. Despite  its  peaceful  disposition 


MarlU  it  quick  to  point  out  that  his  and 
iIianfT  bii^-tedi  firms  have  proa- 
I  wlUiout  the  hcdp  of  a  huge  defense  in- 
f.  with  its  virtually  unlimited  budgets 
fbr  iiMtarrh  and  developaaent.  The  constitu- 
tion ^T*— **  <>■>  U>c  Japanese  by  the  Ameri- 
eaas  after  World  War  n  puts  limita  on  the 
Tipannar  military,  and  the  country  has  vir- 
tually no  defense  industry. 
.  In  recent  yseaia,  however,  a  debate  has 
med  there  abo«t  intahHahlng  a  defense  in- 
durtay.  It  is  a  debate  to  which  MoriU  has 
been  a  frequent  contributor. 

Morally,  he  said,  he  supports  defense  as 
kmc   ■•   it   means   "not   attacking    other 


"Defense  power  is  the  power  to  avoid 
war."  he  said.  "From  ttiat  meaning— backing 
a  defense  Indnatry— I  don't  feel  any  moral 
prataleni.'*  Ftom  a  business  and  engineering 
point  of  view,  however,  Morita  makes  an  in- 
tanatlnc  dtatinetion— one  he  believes  that 
Amoican  high-tech  firms  tiave  failed  to  ap- 
preciate. 

"In  the  defmse  business,  if  you  create  a 
fantastic  weapon,  cost  doesn't  mean  any- 
thing," he  said.  "So  the  target  [product]  is 
more  important  than  the  cost." 

The  laaer-based  compact  disc,  he  noted,  is 
only  the  moat  current  example  of  a  high- 
technolocy  invention  fostered,  if  not  devel- 
eped.  with  VJS.  defense  funds,  that  Ameri- 
can firms  have  failed  to  bring  to  cmisumers. 

The  tran^Mor  was  another,  developed  by 
Western  Electric  in  the  late  1940s  and  early 
'BOa.  Tbe  American  firm— thinking  that  the 
best  possible  use  for  the  device  was  In  hear- 
ing aids— granted  Sony  a  license  for  it.  Sony. 
trT*?^*.  developed  the  transistor  radio. 

"EMenae  has  created  fantastic  technolo- 
gy," Morita  said.  "But  (in  America]  it's  not 
as  an  industry  to  compete  with  Japa- 
>  industry.  Why  doesn't  American  indus- 
try take  advantage?" 

Tbe  man  from  Tokyo  is  rich,  traveled, 
opinionated  He's  a  bit  brash,  perhaps,  but 
braien  from  prolonged  and,  he  believes,  sus- 
tainable auooeas,  the  kind  that  Americans 
underrtand.  intuitively. 

"If  you  [Americans]  decide  to  go  into  serv- 
ice Industtfea.  you  must  not  complain  of  the 
trade  Imbalance,"  Morita  said.  'You  need 
hardware.  Tou  must  import  hardware.  You 
must  import  the  hardware  from  some- 
where." 

And  he's  betting  that  the  machines  of  to- 
morrow, like  so  many  of  the  machines  of 
today,  will  be  stamped,  "Made  in  Japan." 


THE  CUMBELAIRES 


HON.  GEORGE  W.  GEKAS 

orraiiss»i.vAHiA 
ni  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRKSKNTATIVES 

Wednaday.  March  11.  1987 

Mr.  GEKAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  as  the 
HouM  congidan  togislation  to  impose  a  mora- 
torium on  aid  to  the  Nicaraguan  Contras, 
membera  of  the  aM  female  Gumbelaires  sing- 
ing gnxgi  of  Shippanaburg  University  of  Penn- 
aylMinia  aie  rapiBsanting  the  United  States 
and  Pennaytvania  as  International  Ambassa- 
dora  of  Gtood  \MiR. 

Throughout  ttiis  week,  the  Gumbelaires  will 
be  peitoiminy  in  London,  England,  with  per- 
tefmancaa  at  Nowbdl  College,  Westminster 
Aijbay,  and  the  Central  Church  of  the  Royal 
Air  Force  at  St  Ctoment  Danes,  Strand, 
London. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  ewen  during  times  when  na- 
tions stand  kieologically  miles  apart  it  is  still 
the  sharing  arxl  exchange  of  music  that  brings 
us  ctoser  to  the  people  of  other  nations. 

I  would  like  to  ask  my  colleagues  in  the  U.S. 
Congress  to  join  me  in  exterxiirig  our  best 
wifhes  to  the  Gumbelaires  for  a  successful 
and  enjoyable  trip. 

I  woukj  like  to  enter  Into  the  Conqression- 
AL  Record  a  list  of  the  young  ladies  who  are 
on  tt>e  tour.  Ms.  Donna  Dee  Hardy  is  director 
of  the  Gumbelaires.  Memt)ers  of  the  Gumbe- 
laiaas  include:  Betty-Sue  Gerfin,  Det>bie  Ledig, 
Susan  M.  Markel,  Rhonda  RIcker,  Kristi 
Snyder,  Judy  Topper,  Laura  Allnutt,  Jean 
Craamer,  Jennifer  Deutsch,  Cora  Scott,  Carrie 
Gaodlander,  Mary  Tosten,  Deb  Clark,  Susan 
Cower,  Amey  Fisher,  Leigfi  Ann  Weaklarnj, 
and  Diana  Depp. 


WORLD  HUNGER 


HON.  LAWRENCE  J.  SMITH 

OP  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

{       Wednesday,  March  11,  1987 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Lome  Greene  Celebrity  Tennis  Classic  to  End 
Worid  Hunger  will  be  heki  In  Pompano  Beach, 
FL,  on  April  3  to  5,  1987.  All  the  proceeds 
from  this  event  which  Is  attracting  about  two 
doten  well  known  TV,  movie,  and  sports 
stars,  wiU  go  directly  to  plant  self-help  food 
gardens  in  south  Florida.  The  gardens  bring 
ttie  homeless  and  hungry  together  with  vacant 
land  In  their  community  so  they  can  grow  their 
own  fruits  and  vegetables. 

Work  to  end  hunger  in  south  Florida 
through  unique  self-help  efforts  must  be  com- 
mended. 


ADMIRALS  ZUMWALT  AND 
BAGLEY  EXPOSE  SOVIET  ABM 
TREATY  VIOLATIONS 


HON.  JIM  COURTER 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

I      Wednesday,  March  11,  1987 

Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  why  is  there 
such  an  eagerness  on  ttie  part  of  some  In  the 
Wast  to  deny  or  minimize  the  impact  of  Soviet 
arms  control  treaty  violations?  Is  there  no 
recollection  of  how  arms  control  agreements 
ware  violated  by  Nazi  Germany  and  Tojo's 
Japan  before  Worid  War  II,  and  the  awful  car- 
nage that  folkjwed? 

In  a  recent  Washington  Times  column,  re- 
tired Navy  Admirals  Elmo  Zumwalt  and  Worth 
Bagley  critique  the  latest  example  of  revision- 
ist arms  control  history,  a  report  on  Soviet 
arms  control  compliarK:e  issued  by  the  Stan- 
foid  University  Center  for  International  Securi- 
ty aiKJ  Arms  Control. 

In  the  Stanford  report,  Soviet  arms  control 
treaty  compliance  is  described  as  "good." 
The  real  villain,  according  to  the  report.  Is  the 
Raagan  admintstratnn,  which  has  this  annoy- 
ing habit  of  responding  to  congressional  re- 
quests for  information  on  Soviet  noncompli- 
ance with  arms  control  agreements.  By  tfie 
Stanford  report's  curious  logk:,  a  homeowrter 
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who  cats  the  police  about  a  burglary  in  his 
house  shoukj  be  severely  punished,  while  ttie 
burglar  ia  free  to  take  ttie  good  silver. 

ZumwBlt  and  Bagley  distill  this  issue  to  its 
essence:  "The  first  true  test  of  Soviet  compli- 
ance ought  to  be  vvhether  the  (ABM  Treaty) 
deal  ttial  the  Senate  was  led  to  believe  it  was 
approving  in  1972  has,  in  fact  been  adhered 
to  by  the  Soviet  Unkxi.  It  clearly  has  not  The 
second  true  test  ought  to  be  wftettier  U.S.  se- 
curity has  t>een  harmed  by  Soviet  violations.  It 
clearty  has."  I  commend  the  entire  Zumwalt/ 
Bagley  column  to  my  colleagues'  attention: 
Flawed  Report  on  ABM 
(By  Clmo  Zumwalt  and  Worth  Bagley) 

A  report  released  last  week  by  a  subgroup 
affiliatad  with  Stanford  University's  Center 
for  International  Security  and  Arms  Con- 
trol is  rebuking  the  Reagan  administration's 
position  that  the  Soviet  Union  has  consist- 
ently violated  arms  control  agreements  with 
the  United  States. 

The  report  contends  that  U.S.  and  Soviet 
compliatice  with  existing  agreements,  over- 
all, has  been  'good "  and  lambastes  the 
White  Bouse  for  "creating"  the  recent  per- 
ception that  it  has  been  otherwise. 

Let  ue  endeavor  to  put  this  report  into 
perspective. 

One  would  assume  a  study  conducted  by  a 
group  affiliated  with  a  prestigious  universi- 
ty—sucfc  as  Stanford— would  strive  to  incor- 
porate It  broad  range  of  views  on  such  an 
important  topic  as  Soviet  arms  control  com- 
pliance. It  appears  no  effort  was  undertaken 
to  do  so  in  this  instance. 

The  study,  conducted  by  a  group  of  indi- 
viduals who  have  historically  sup[x>rted 
arms  control  at  any  price,  of  course,  was 
predispesed  toward  "apologizing"  for  Soviet 
arms  cdntrol  violations  at  the  outset,  seek- 
ing to  dismiss  even  the  most  serious  viola- 
tion as  being  of  "little  military  significance 
by  itselt " 

That  description  was  attached  to  the  only 
actual  Iriolation  the  group  aclmowledges— 
the  construction  of  a  large  radar  near  Kras- 
noyarsk which,  they  agree,  violates  the  1972 
Anti-Ballistic  Missile  (ABM)  treaty.  But 
even  that  acknowledgement  was  tempered 
in  terras  of  being  only  a  "technical  viola- 
tion" of  the  agreement. 

In  1984,  one  of  the  authors  of  this  column, 
Adm.  Zumwalt,  was  asked  to  testify  l>efore 
Congrets  on  numerous  alleged  violations  by 
the  Soviets  of  arms  control  agreements.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  author  had  a  firsthand  oppor- 
tunity to  analyze  these  alleged  violations 
and  the  conclusive  evidence,  much  of  which 
was  classified,  that  supported  many  of 
them. 

It  became  abundantly  clear  in  reviewing 
this  evidence  that  extensive  violations  had. 
indeed,  occurred— not  the  least  of  which  was 
the  Krasnoyarsk  radar. 

Etespite  efforts  by  the  Stanford  group  to 
minimise  this  violation,  we  believe  it  does 
have  extensive  national  security  ramifica- 
tions. Fbr  the  construction  of  this  radar  per- 
verts the  whole  concept  upon  which  the 
ABM  treaty  was  built— that  the  best  way  to 
ensure  against  an  offensive  strike  is  for  l>oth 
sides  to  agree  to  forego  their  defensive  capa- 
bilities. The  Krasnoyarsk  radar,  however, 
provides  Moscow  with  the  defensive  capabil- 
ity that  the  ABM  treaty  sought  to  deny. 
The  United  States,  meanwhile  has  no  simi- 
lar defensive  system. 

The  business  of  analyzing  Soviet  arms 
control  compliance  has  been  made  more 
complete  by  the  slipshod  maiuier  utilized  by 
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U.S.  negotiators.  For  example,  in  1972,  the 
ABM  treaty  and  the  interim  Executive 
Agreement  on  Offensive  Missile  Systems 
were  submitted  by  FVesident  Nixon  to  the 
U.S.  Senate  for  its  approval.  These  docu- 
ments were  accompanied  by  a  series  of  "bi- 
lateral agreements"  t>etween  the  superpow- 
ers which  had  not  been  written  into  the 
ABM  treaty  or  the  interim  Executive  Agree- 
ment. They  were  further  accompanied  by 
so-called  "unilateral  declarations"- state- 
ments by  the  United  States  concerning  its 
understanding  about  what  various  aspects 
of  the  agreements  meant. 

The  Senate  was  assured  by  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration that  U.S.  security  would  t>e 
preserved  under  the  agreements  t>ecause  the 
Soviet  Union  understood  and  would  be  held 
accountable  for  all  the  foregoing— Including 
the  U.S.  unilateral  declarations. 

Unfortunately,  however,  apologists  for 
Soviet  misbehavior— such  as  the  Stanford 
group— have  l>een  unwilling  to  hold  Moscow 
accountable  for  its  violations  of  the  unilat- 
eral declarations  and  the  bilateral  agree- 
ments. They  go  on  to  downgrade  the  signifi- 
cance of  outright  violations  by  the  Soviets 
of  the  Interim  Executive  Agreement  and 
ABM  treaty. 

The  first  true  test  of  Soviet  compliance 
ought  to  be  whether  the  deal  that  the 
Senate  was  led  to  t>elieve  it  was  approving  in 
1972  has,  in  fact,  t>een  adhered  to  by  the 
Soviet  Union. 

It  clearly  has  not. 

The  second  true  test  ought  to  be  whether 
U.S.  security  has  been  harmed  by  Soviet  vio- 
lations. 

It  clearly  has. 

We  would  urge  all  Americans  to  analyze 
the  debate  that  the  badly  flawed  Stanford 
report  will  engender,  to  study  the  complex- 
ities of  Soviet  violations — the  significance  of 
which  the  Stanford  group  has  dangerously 
minimized— and  to  require  elected  officials 
to  evaluate  Soviet  violations  in  the  light  of 
the  foregoing  true  tests. 


LITHUANIAN  INDEPENDENCE 
DAY 


HON.  FRANK  ANNUNZIO 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  11,  1987 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  Febmary  16 
marks  a  special  day  in  man's  histcxic  stmggle 
for  freedom  and  self-determination  for  It  was 
on  this  date  69  years  ago  in  1918  that  the 
Lithuanian  people  established  their  own  gov- 
ernment and  proclaimed  their  Independence. 

For  almost  one-quarter  of  a  century,  the 
Lithuanian  people  began  to  enjoy  the  rewards 
of  their  own  efforts  and  to  appreciate  the 
sense  of  security  tfiat  comes  from  having  the 
preckHis  rights  of  self-determination  and  a 
democratic  form  of  government.  Unfortunately, 
however,  these  benefits  were  shortlived,  and 
with  the  outtxeak  of  Worid  War  II,  Lithuania 
was  savagely  invaded  by  Stalin  and  his  brutal 
Red  army.  Thousands  of  Lithuanians  lost  tffeir 
lives  or  were  forcibly  moved  in  cattle  cars  to 
distant  parts  of  the  Communist  empire  and 
many  Lithuanian  patriots  were  executed  as 
the  Soviets  attempted  to  crush  the  spirit  and 
culture  of  the  Lithuantan  people. 

Nevertfieless,  Lithuanians  have  remained 
strong  in  tfieir  resolve  to  resist  their  Commu- 
nist oppressor,  and  our  own  country  has  never 
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recognized  ttie  forced  incorporation  of  Littiua- 
nia  into  Vhe  Soviet  Uraon.  Today,  the  Lithuani- 
ans are  prisoners  In  tfieir  own  homeland,  and 
altttough  tfie  Communists  tiave  continued  in 
tfieir  efforts  to  completely  destroy  ttie  religion 
and  heritage  of  the  Lithuanian  people,  they 
have  been  unable  to  wipe  out  ttie  spirit  and 
will  of  these  brave  men  and  women,  who  con- 
tinue in  their  daily  struggle  for  freedom  and 
human  dignity. 

Mr.  Speaker,  across  the  Nation,  tens  of 
ttiousands  of  Lithuanians  commemorate  Lith- 
uanian Independence  Day,  Including  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Lithuanian  American  Council,  Inc. 
of  Cfik:ago,  many  of  whom  reside  in  the  I1th 
Congressk>nal  District  of  Illinois  which  I  am 
fiorxxed  to  represent.  The  Lithuanian  Ameri- 
can Council  Is  a  national  organization  in  the 
United  States  which  has  worked  tirelessly  to 
reestablish  a  free  Lithuania,  and  the  names  of 
tfie  officers  and  members  of  the  council 
follow: 

Honorary  President:  Kazys  C.  Bobelis, 
M.D. 

National  President;  Teodoras  Blinstrubas. 

First  Vice  President:  Jonas  Valaitis,  M.D. 

Vice  Presidents:  Stanley  Balzekas,  Jr..  Po- 
vilas  Dargis,  Leonas  Kriauceliunas.  D.V.M.. 
Viktoras  Naudzius.  Vladas  Simaitis,  J.D.. 
Jonas  Talandis. 

Secretary:  Grozvydas  Lazauskas. 

Recording  Secretary:  Vytautas  Dargis. 
M.D. 

Treasurer:  Mykolas  Pranevicius. 

Financial  Secretary:  Petras  Buchas. 

Meml>ers:  Alexander  Domanskis,  Stasys 
Dubauskas,  Daina  Danilevicius-Dumbrys, 
Vanda  Gasparas,  Jonas  Siauciunas.  Ramune 
Tricis. 

Council's  Representative  in  Washington. 
DC:  Jonas  B.  Genys,  Ph.D. 

Director  of  Information:  Rev.  Joseph 
Prunskis.  J.C.D. 

Office  Manager:  Irene  D.  Blinstrubas. 

Trustees:  Vytautas  Abraitis.  Alexander 
Chaplikas.  Birute  Skorutiskas.  Vytautas 
Yucius. 

Honorary  Members  of  the  Board:  Stephen 
Bredes.  Jr..  Alena  Devenis-Grigaitis.  Rev. 
Joseph  Prunskis.  J. CD.,  Anthony,  J.  Rudis. 
Rev.  Adolfas  Stasys. 

The  Lithuanian  American  Council,  Inc., 
under  the  leadership  of  its  National  President, 
Teodoras  Blinstrubas,  has  issued  a  statement 
concerning  the  struggles  of  the  Lithuanian 
people  to  seek  self-determination  and  free- 
dom, and  a  copy  of  that  statement  follows: 
Lithuania:  A  Will  to  Triumph 

The  Lithuanian  nation  which  has  existed 
since  the  year  3000  BC  today  stands  as  a  sin- 
grular  beacon  against  tyranny  and  as  a  con- 
crete example  of  the  indominable  will  of 
man. 

The  Lithuanian  Kingdom  was  formed  in 
the  13th  century  and  grew  to  become  one  of 
the  largest  states  in  Medieval  Europe.  In 
the  15th  century  the  Kingdom  traversed 
central  Europe  from  the  Baltic  to  the  Black 
Seas.  Throughout  the  Middle  Ages  it  stood 
as  a  bulwark  protecting  Western  Europe 
from  marauding  hordes  from  the  East 
which  were  threatening  the  known  civilized 
world.  The  Kingdom  for  many  years  resist- 
ed such  foreign  invasions  and  successfully 
developed  its  own  unique  culture.  Thus 
Lithuania  boasts  one  of  the  oldest  universi- 
ties in  the  entire  region,  which  was  founded 
by  the  Jesuit  Fathers  in  the  16th  century. 
The  Lithuanians  engaged  in  commerce  and 
fostered  the  arts  and  sciences:  their  cities 
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were  graced  by  both  Gothic  and  Baroque  ar- 
chitecture. E>espite  its  peaceful  disposition 
towards  its  neight>ors.  Lithuania,  neverthe- 
less, in  1795  did  fall  victim  to  the  foreign  ag- 
gression of  the  expanding  Russia  Czaiist 
empire.  In  spite  of  the  ensuing  repression 
and  Russification.  the  nation  survived.  In 
1918  at  the  close  of  the  First  World  War, 
Lithuania  proclaimed  its  independence  and 
the  re-establishment  of  the  Lithuanian 
state  as  a  republic. 

During  the  years  of  independence.  Lithua- 
nia was  a  member  of  the  League  of  Nations. 
Cultural  life,  the  educational  system,  and 
commercial  undertakings  grew  at  a  rapid 
pace,  making  Lithuania  a  respected  member 
of  the  international  community. 

However,  on  the  eve  of  the  Second  World 
War.  a  secret  agreement  was  signed  Ijetween 
Nazi  Germany  and  Soviet  Russia  which 
gave  the  Soviets  a  free  hand  to  invade  and 
occupy  Lithuania  and  its  sister  states  of 
Latvia  and  Estonia,  which  today  share  its 
fate.  The  terror  which  followed  touched  the 
lives  of  all  the  inhabitants.  The  alternating 
Soviet  and  Nazi  occupations  which  swept 
the  country  during  the  course  of  the  Second 
World  War  caused  great  suffering  and  the 
loss  of  countless  lives.  Stalinist  policies  of 
collectivization  and  national  terror  resulted 
in  the  deportation  of  some  300.000  people  to 
the  wastelands  of  Siberia.  There  was  almost 
no  family  which  was  not  in  one  way  or  an- 
other affected  by  the  systematic  and  brutal 
terror.  The  entire  infrastructure  of  the 
country  was  decimated.  Private  property 
was  confiscated  and  the  individual  farms 
became  subject  to  a  draconian  policy  of  col- 
lectivization. 

No  one  was  spared,  professionals,  farmers, 
laborers,  the  young  and  the  old,  women  and 
children  were  subjected  to  this  indiscrimi- 
nate terror.  Loss  of  life  was  so  great  that 
only  today— some  five  decades  later— is  Lith- 
uania returning  to  its  pre-war  population 
levels. 

The  foreign  occupations  of  Lithuania  and 
brutalization  of  its  people  called  forth  a 
heroic  resistance.  During  the  Nazi  occupa- 
tion the  nation  collectively  resisted  Nazi  ef- 
forts to  form  a  national  SS  legion.  Thus 
Lithuania  is  one  of  the  few  countries  that 
successfully  thwarted  Nazi  efforts  to  form 
SS  legions  from  among  the  local  populace. 
When  the  Soviets  reoccupied  the  country, 
an  intense  guerrilla  resistance  followed. 
This  armed  resistance,  with  practically  no 
outside  help,  continued  through  1956. 

Espousing  atheistic  policies  the  Soviets 
vented  their  vengeance  against  the  Catholic 
Church  which  represented  some  85%  of  the 
population.  Numerous  bishops,  priests  and 
faithful  were  killed  and  almost  all  Church 
institutions  were  closed  and  confiscated  in- 
cluding hospitals,  newspapers,  monasteries 
and  convents.  No  religious  orders  are  al- 
lowed to  operate  in  the  country.  Persecution 
of  the  Church  continues  unabated  to  this 
very  day.  Despite  the  repressive  policies  the 
Church  in  Lithuania  continues  to  remain 
the  singular  social  force  representing  the  in- 
terests of  the  Lithuanian  people  and  the  im- 
mutable rights  to  which  they  are  entitled. 
The  Church  has  developed  an  extensive  un- 
derground network  and  notwithstanding 
state  control  and  surveillance  an  under- 
ground seminary  has  been  established. 
There  are  also  some  1,700  underground 
nuns  who  outwardly  live  in  a  secular  fash- 
ion, but  who  inwardly  remain  faithful  to 
their  vocation.  This  resistance  has  taken  on 
many  other  forms.  For  example,  Lithuania 
has  produced  more  underground  publica- 
tions than  any  other  country  in  the  Eastern 
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Bloe.  Ttieae  publications  vary  in  their  sub- 
ject matter  from  documentation  of  human 
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lates  into  better  gas  mileage),  better  corro- 
sion resistance,  and  most  important  of  all. 
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sloned  studies  on  the  reduction  of  auto  man- 
ufacturing costs  and  on  the  relative  tooling 
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Some  may  also  question  how  the  naXkmal 
interest  is  served  by  funding  research  which 
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Tbeat  publications  vary  In  their  sub- 
ject matter  tnm  documentation  of  human 
rlifata  vlolationa  to  philoaophlcal  essays  and 
PRMCftbed  literature.  While  armed  resist- 
ance baa  (or  the  moat  part  ceased,  other 
fonaa  of  active  reaiitaiice  have  been  adopt- 
ed. FMitiona  proteating  arbitrary  and  illegal 
Soviet  p<dic>ea  have  circulated  throughout 
tiM  oountryaide  and  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  aicnatures  liave  been  collected  belying 
Soviet  claims  tliat  Lithuanians  have  acqui- 
to  the  Rumlan  Communist  occupa- 
Such  petitions  smunled  out  to  the 
Weat  bave  foeuaed  world  opinion  on  the  ty- 
rannical polldea  of  the  Soviet  recime. 

On  oUier  occasions  mass  demonstrations 
bave  f»pr«sstd  the  underlying  hope  of  the 
people  that  they  will  one  day  rid  themselves 
of  the  dreaded  foreisn  occupation.  The 
■rowing  human  rights  movement  through- 
out Eastern  Europe  has  resulted  in  the  for- 
mation of  the  Helsinki  monitoring  group  as 
weQ  as  the  Catholic  Committee  for  defense 
of  bdieven  rights. 

Tbe  Soviets  have  repeatedly  attempted  to 
obtain  reoognition  of  their  control  of  Lith- 
uania and  the  other  Baltic  states  and  have 
sought  various  international  channels  to  le- 
gitimise their  conquest.  Nevertheless,  nei- 
ther the  United  States  nor  other  major 
Western  powers  such  as  Canada,  Great  Brit- 
ain or  Ptanoe  have  recognized  the  legality 
of  the  Soviet  occupation.  The  diplomatic 
missions  of  the  independent  Republic  of 
Lithuania  continue  to  function  in  the  free 
world  and  the  treaties  and  agreements  en- 
tered Into  by  the  Republic  of  Lithuania  con- 
tinue to  have  legal  standing  in  the  interna- 
tional community. 

The  struggle  for  the  re-establishment  of 
an  Independent  Lithuania  is  as  contempo- 
rary as  today's  paper.  The  call  for  Lithua- 
nia's freedom  Is  echoed  by  Lithuanians  re- 
siding in  the  free  world  who  through  their 
organisations  and  agencies  continued  to 
raise  the  issue  of  the  illegal  Soviet  occupa- 
tion of  Lithuania  and  the  need  for  Western 
vigilance  so  that  this  question  remains  on 
the  international  agenda.  In  the  United 
States  various  Lithuanian  organizations 
have  combined  to  form  the  Lithuanian 
American  Council  which  spearheads  com- 
munity action  for  the  re-establishment  of  a 
free  Lithuania.  The  Council  provides  infor- 
mation and  maintains  contact  with  Con- 
gress and  the  State  Department  as  well  as 
the  Executive  Branch  so  that  the  American 
policy  of  nonrecognition  of  the  Soviet  occu- 
pation would  continue  to  have  the  necessary 
Impact  on  the  international  community.  Be- 
sides its  informational  and  coordinating  ac- 
tivities ttie  Council  sponsors  the  annual 
commemoration  of  Lithuania's  independ- 
ence on  February  16  in  the  United  States 
Congress  where  elected  representatives  of 
thia  nation  reaffirm  their  stand  against 
Soviet  tyranny  and  reassert  their  resolve  to 
maintain  the  principles  of  international  law 
and  Justice.  The  United  States  also  con- 
cretely emphasizes  its  nonrecognition  policy 
through  various  radio  broadcasts  which  are 
beamed  to  Lithuania  cm  a  daily  basis. 

Lithuania  today  stands  as  a  country  which 
has  persistently  resisted  the  tyranny  of  the 
most  powerful  dictatorship  in  the  world 
today.  Despite  tbe  Intimidation,  terror  and 
suppression  lithuania's  will  to  resist  has 
not  flagged.  This  determination  represents 
mankind's  ongoing  search  for  truth  and  jus- 
tice and  gives  hope  to  the  people  of  Lithua- 
nia as  well  as  their  friends  throughout  the 
world  that  tbey  will  eventually  prevail  in 
this  sacred  struggle. 
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In  commemorating  Lithuanian  Independ- 
once  Day,  I  was  privileged  to  add  my  name  as 
a  coaponsor  to  House  Joint  Resolution  129,  a 
till  amended  and  approved  by  the  full  Housw 
of  Representatives  to  designate  February  16, 
1988,  as  Lithuanian  IndependerKO  Day,  and  a 
oopy  of  tiut  legislation  follows: 
H.J.  Res.  129 

Whereas  February  16,  1988,  is  the  70th  an- 
niversary of  the  declaration  of  independ- 
ence in  Lithuania: 

Whereas  on  February  16,  1918,  the  Coun- 
cil of  Lithuania,  the  sole  representative  of 
the  Lithuanian  people,  in  conformity  with 
the  recognized  right  to  national  self-deter- 
laination,  proclaimed  the  restoration  of  an 
independent  and  democratic  Lithuania  and 
ended  all  ties  that  formally  subordinated 
Lithuania  to  other  nations: 

Whereas  a  free  Lithuania  existed  until 
1940  when  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
publics took  over  the  country; 

Whereas  the  United  States  opposes  tyran- 
ny and  injustice  in  all  forms  and  supports 
the  cause  of  a  free  Lithuania;  and 

Whereas  the  oppressed  people  currently 
living  in  Lithuania  keep  the  flame  of  free- 
dom forever  burning  in  their  hearts:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
Ttsentatives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  February  16, 
1988,  is  designated  as  "Lithuanian  Inde- 
pendence Day",  and  the  President  is  author- 
ised and  requested  to  issue  a  proclamation 
calling  upon  the  people  of  the  United  States 
to  celebrate  such  day  with  appropriate  cere- 
monies and  activities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  this  solemn  occasion  of  the 
6Bth  anniversary  of  Lithuanian  independence, 
I  am  honored  to  join  with  Lithuanian  Ameri- 
cans throughout  this  Nation  in  their  hopes  and 
prayers  that  one  day  Lithuanian  people  will 
achieve  self-determination  and  determine  the 
ODurse  of  their  own  destiny  in  a  freed  home- 
land. 


STEEL  PRODUCT  RESEARCH  IS 
IMPORTANT 


HON.  DOUG  WALGREN 

or  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  11,  1987 

Mr.  WALGREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
share  with  my  colleagues  an  excellent  essay 
by  Lennard  Kruger  of  the  Congressk>nal  Re- 
search Servk:e  on  the  next  logk:al  steps  to  be 
taken  in  Federal  support  for  steel  research 
and  technok)gy.  With  the  steel  Initiative  from 
ttie  99th  Congress  whk:h  will  formally  get  un- 
derway in  a  matter  of  weeks,  talented  re- 
aearcfiers  from  the  national  laboratories,  our 
major  research  universities,  and  the  steel  In- 
dustry will  t)egin  wrestling  with  the  problem  of 
how  we  develop  tt^  wodd  class  steelmaking 
technokigies  the  United  States  needs  to 
regain  the  technologk»l  lead  from  our  foreign 
competitors.  This,  however.  Is  only  one  part  of 
the  problem. 

In  response  to  my  Inquiry,  Mr.  Kruger  has 
given  consklerable  thought  to  tf>e  appropriate 
Federal  research  role  in  discovering  and  de- 
veloping the  steel  products  of  the  future.  Mr. 
Kruger  has  found  tfiat  ttie  Federal  Govern- 
ment largely  through  ttie  National  Science 
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Foundgtion  is  spending  approximately  100 
times  as  much  on  structural  ceramics  arxJ 
plastk:g  composites  research  as  it  is  on  steel 
produqi  research.  While  these  techrx)logie8 
are  extremely  important,  we  must  examine 
carefuty  whether  we  have  tt>e  proper  balance 
in  research  between  these  newer  materials 
and  the  metals  they  seek  to  replace.  We  have 
much  to  learn  atxxjt  steel-related  products 
and  yeat  improvements  can  t>e  made  in 
them.  I  commend  Mr.  Kruger's  article  to  my 
colleagues  as  we  begin  to  rethink  whether 
steel  product  research  is  gettirig  its  fair  share 
of  the  materials  research  budget. 

FEDERAL  Support  for  Steel  Product 
Technologies 

(By  Lennard  G.  Kruger) 

The  plight  of  the  domestic  steel  industry 
has  been  caused,  in  part,  by  the  ability  of 
foreign  steelmakers  to  sell  steel  at  lower 
prices  than  their  American  counterparts.  As 
you  kaow,  one  of  the  actions  that  Congress 
has  taken  to  address  this  problem  is  to  pro- 
vide Federal  funding  for  new  steelmaking 
technologies  which  will  produce  steel  more 
efficiently,  thereby  helping  domestic  steel 
producers  to  l>ecome  more  competitive  with 
foreigs  steel.  This  program,  called  the  Steel 
Initiative,  is  mostly  aimed  at  improving  the 
steelmaking  process. 

However,  domestic  steel  faces  competition 
not  only  from  foreign  steelmakers,  but  also 
from  Other  materials  which  are  vying  to  re- 
place steel  in  many  applications  and  mar- 
kets. Many  steel  companies  have  t>egun  to 
pursue  product-oriented  technologies  which 
are  intended  to  protect  traditional  steel 
markets  from  other  materials.  This  memo 
very  briefly  outlines  this  "competition"  be- 
tween steel  and  substitute  materials  and 
then  explores  the  question:  what  role,  if 
any,  should  the  Federal  Government  play  in 
enhancing  and  encouraging  the  type  of  re- 
search that  is  geared  toward  protecting  steel 
markets  from  substitute  materials? 

The  House  Science  and  Technology  Com- 
mitteefs  report,  "New  Technology  and  the 
Future  of  Steel"  recognized  the  growing 
prominence  of  sulistitute  materials  in  tradi- 
tional steel  applications:  "Plastic,  alumi- 
num. Composites,  and  other  materials  have 
progressed  to  a  point  where  they  replace 
steel  in  many  applications,  and  ceramics  will 
preseitt  major  challenges  in  the  future. 
Demand  for  domestic  steel  is  falling,  while 
the  total  U.S.  market  for  steel  has  stagnat- 
ed." A  good  indicator  of  the  contracting 
steel  market  is  the  automobile  industry.  Ac- 
cording to  American  Metal  Market  (4/7/86, 
p.  4),  the  amount  of  steel  in  a  typical  pas- 
senger car  has  fallen  from  about  2300 
pounck  In  1975  to  an  estimated  1780  pounds 
in  1986.  While  much  of  this  reduction  is  due 
to  downsizing,  significant  amounts  of  steel 
have  also  been  replaced  by  plastic,  polymer 
composites,  and  aluminum. 

Some  observers  expect  plastics  and  com- 
posites to  \x  used  more  and  more  in  the 
auto  industry  of  the  future.  For  example,  a 
University  of  Michigan  study  predicts  that 
plastic  composites  will  be  used  for  70  per- 
cent of  automotive  l>ody  panels  by  the  year 
2000.  Currently,  polymer  composites  are 
used  In  nonstructural  automotive  applica- 
tions Cfor  example,  the  "skin"  or  exterior 
l)ody  panels  of  the  Pontiac  Plero  which  is 
made  of  a  thermosetting  polyester  rein- 
forced by  glass  fibers).  The  substitution  of 
thermoplastic  matrix  composites  for  steel  as 
structural  components  in  automobiles  prom- 
ises lighter  vehicle  weights  (which  trans- 
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lates  into  better  gas  mileage),  lietter  corro- 
sion resistance,  and  most  important  of  all, 
sharply  reduced  tooling  costs  l>ecause  there 
would  be  fewer  parts  to  assemble. 

Already,  polymer  composite  producers  are 
positioning  themselves  to  take  advantage  of 
anticipated  shifts  In  the  mix  of  materials 
used  in  automobiles.  Celanese  Engineering 
Resins  plans  to  open  a  new  automotive  re- 
search and  development  center  in  early  1987 
which  will  develop  thermoplastic  composite 
components  for  automobiles.  Meanwhile. 
General  Electric  and  PPG  Industries  have 
announced  plans  to  form  a  joint  venture  to 
produce  thermoplastic  composite  sheet  for 
automotive  and  other  high  volume  manu- 
facturing industries. 

Still,  the  wholesale  adoption  of  polymer 
composites  in  automobiles  should  not  l>e 
taken  for  granted  and  will  not  happen  over- 
night. Manufacturing  technologies  are  not 
yet  able  to  produce  polymer  composite  parts 
at  speeds  comparable  to  high  speed  stamp- 
ing of  steel.  Also,  given  the  many  years  of 
experience  that  automakers  have  with  steel 
and  the  massive  investments  in  steel-based 
assembly  plants,  any  movement  toward  the 
composite  car  will  t>e  a  very  gradual  process. 
In  fact.  General  Motors  has  recently  an- 
nounced plans  to  commit  over  a  billion  dol- 
lars to  upgrade  and  modernize  its  metal 
stamping  plants. 

Research  and  development  activities 
among  the  major  automakers  also  indicate 
that  they  are  not  ready  to  pick  a  winner  in 
the  "plastics  versus  metals"  competition. 
For  example,  Chrysler  has  two  separate  re- 
search programs  underway  which  explore 
the  incorporation  of  advanced  materials  en- 
gineering into  its  automobiles.  One,  called 
the  Genesis  Project,  seeks  to  replace  tradi- 
tional auto  components  with  thermosetting 
and  thermoplastic  composites  and  ceramics. 
The  other  program  is  the  High  Tech  Steel 
Concept  in  which  Chrysler,  in  concert  with 
major  steel  producers,  is  researching  new. 
more  cost  effective  methods  to  manufacture 
and  use  steel  in  cars. 

In  view  of  the  competitive  threat  that 
other  materials  pose  to  steel  markets,  do- 
mestic steel  companies  have  stepped  up  ef- 
forts to  produce  a  product  that  is  more  at- 
tractive to  users.  A  major  part  of  these  ef- 
forts is  the  advent  of  electrogalvanizing.  In 
the  spring  of  1986,  five  new  electrogalvaniz- 
ing lines  went  into  production.  EHectrogal- 
vanizing  is  intended  to  satisfy  the  auto  in- 
dustry's demands  for  a  more  corrosion  re- 
sistant product;  l)etter  formability  and  weld- 
ability  and  smoother  more  uniform  surfaces 
than  traditional  hot  dip  galvanized  steel  are 
also  additional  advantages.  In  addition,  the 
steel  industry  has  developed  and  is  promot- 
ing the  use  of  lighter  gauge  high  strength 
steels  that  can  help  automakers  achieve 
weight  savings  without  sacrificing  strength. 

Beside  performing  l>etter  in  service, 
higher  quality  steels  can  also  t>e  used  more 
economically  in  a  manufacturing  process. 
Obviously,  one  way  to  make  steel  a  more  at- 
tractive material  to  users  is  to  make  it  a 
more  economical  material  to  work  with.  The 
materials  needs  of  General  Motor's  Saturn 
Project  provide  an  example:  it  has  been  re- 
ported in  American  Metal  Market  (9/25/85, 
p.  1 )  that  consistently  uniform,  higher  qual- 
ity steel  could  permit  reducing  the  press 
line  from  the  conventional  seven  presses  to 
only  four  presses. 

The  American  Iron  and  Steel  Institute 
(AISI)  has  been  particularly  interested  in 
improving  the  interface  t>etween  steel  users 
and  steel  producers,  thereby  nurturing  steel 
markets  and  applications.  AISI  has  commis- 
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stoned  studies  on  the  reduction  of  auto  man- 
ufacturing costs  and  on  the  relative  tooling 
costs  for  steel  and  plastic.  A  new  initiative  is 
the  commissioning  of  a  University  Steel  Re- 
source Center  planned  for  Northwestern 
University.  According  to  a  paper  delivered 
on  Noveml>er  14,  1986  by  a  representative  of 
USX  Corp.  at  the  AIME  12th  Aiuiual  Min- 
eral Economics  Symposium: 

"A  significant  thrust  of  the  new  Resource 
Center  would  be  to  bring  together  steel 
makers  and  steel  users  to  work  on  txith 
technical  and  nontechnical  programs  that 
bridge  the  supplier/user  interface.  It  is  our 
plan  to  encourage  active  automaker  and 
supplier  participation  in  the  formulation  of 
programs  for  the  Center.  .  .  .  AISI  plans  to 
fund  this  Center  for  an  initial  three-year 
period  at  a  multimillion  dollar  level.  North- 
western intends  to  leverage  AISI  funding 
with  other  sources  of  state  and  local  sup- 
port." 

So  far,  this  memo  has  discussed  the 
market  competition  lietween  steel  and  other 
materials,  and  has  suggested  that  steel  com- 
panies have  recognized  that  development  of 
new  product  technologies  is  a  way  to  protect 
steel  markets.  The  question  remains:  should 
the  Federal  Government  assist  domestic 
steelmakers  with  the  type  of  research  which 
leads  to  improved,  more  competitive  prod- 
ucts? If  so,  what  kind  of  assistance  would  t>e 
appropriate?  Recalling  the  justification  for 
the  federally  supported  Steel  Initiative  pro- 
gram (in  which  radical  process  technologies 
are  funded)  might  be  a  useful  starting  point 
towards  answering  this  question.  According 
to  the  House  Science  and  Technology  Com- 
mittee report,  "New  Technology  and  the 
Future  of  Steel": 

"In  cases  where  companies  cannot  manage 
the  risks  involved  in  a  research  program,  or 
cannot  justify  the  length  of  time  needed  to 
achieve  results,  the  Federal  Government 
has  paid  for  research  when  the  national  in- 
terest would  l>e  served  by  fostering  such 
studies.  The  central  role  of  the  steel  indus- 
try in  the  economy,  and  the  inability  of 
steel  companies  to  carry  out  research  on 
their  own  indicates  that  the  Steel  Initiative 
meets  these  criteria.  Thus  it  is  reasonable  to 
expect  the  federal  government  to  support 
this  research  at  this  time." 

An  attempt  to  use  similar  justifications 
for  a  Federal  program  that  funds  new  prod- 
uct technologies  might  l>e  open  to  attack  on 
two  different  fronts.  First,  there  may  t)e 
criticism  that  the  development  of  product 
technologies  is  a  proprietary  matter  that  is 
the  responsibility  of  industry  and  that  any 
joint  projects  involving  product  technol- 
ogies could  run  afoul  of  antitrust  laws.  Re- 
marks presented  by  FYank  Luerssen.  presi- 
dent of  Inland  Steel  Co..  at  the  July  17. 
1985,  hearing  l)efore  the  House  Committee 
on  Science  and  Technology,  indicate  that 
there  is  ongoing  competition  within  the  do- 
mestic steel  industry  to  develop  new  prod- 
ucts and  that  a  federally  funded,  industry- 
wide research  program  centered  on  product 
technology  could  be  problematical: 

"Steel  companies  are  aggressively  seeking 
increased  profitability  through  the  develop- 
ment of  differentiated  products:  steels  that 
provide  more  value  per  ton  to  customers  be- 
cause of  their  unique  ability  to  meet  a  need. 
These  steels  command  premium  prices  in 
the  market  and  result  In  improved  profit- 
ability margins.  As  I  said  t)efore,  this  is  a 
very  competitive  field  for  domestic  compa- 
nies— one  in  which  we  are  uniquely  qualified 
to  excel— but  also  one  which  is  inconsistent 
with  cooperative  research  programs  Ijecause 
of  an ti- trust  implications." 
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Some  may  also  question  how  the  natl<Hial 
interest  is  served  by  funding  research  which 
is  geared  toward  protecting  steel  markets 
from  sutistitute  materials.  In  the  Steel  Initi- 
ative program,  the  goal  is  to  help  the  do- 
mestic steel  industry  compete  with  foreign 
competition.  Such  a  goal  is  much  less  con- 
troversial than  helping  the  steel  industry 
compete  with  other  materials  industries, 
which  also  provide  jotis  and  contribute  to 
the  economy  and  national  security  of  the 
United  States.  There  may  be  a  perception 
that  the  Government  is  favoring  one  mate- 
rials industry  over  another. 

On  the  other  hand,  lx)th  of  these  criti- 
cisms can  l)e  countered.  Regarding  the  first 
criticism,  that  product  technologies  are  pro- 
hibitively proprietary,  it  should  be  recog- 
nized that  "product  technology"  is  a  broad 
term  that  can  encompass  a  range  of  activi- 
ties, from  developing  a  new  alloy  which  will 
perform  better  in  a  given  application,  to  de- 
veloping or  implementing  new  processes 
(such  as  electrogalvanizing)  which  produce 
a  new  generation  of  steel  products,  to  study- 
ing ways  to  improve  the  economics  of  using 
steel  in  a  manufacturing  process.  Certain 
types  of  product  technologies  may  be  more 
amenable  to  joint  research  efforts  than 
others.  The  future  progress  of  the  AISI 
funded  University  Steel  Resource  Center  at 
Northwestern  University  may  l>e  a  useful 
precedent  or  model  worth  examining  fur- 
ther since  it  intends  to  initiate  joint  projects 
related  to  product  technology  among  steel 
suppliers  and  steel  users. 

■There  may  also  l)e  Federal  research  capa- 
bilities in  place  that  could  serve  as  a  "start- 
ing point"  for  an  examination  of  the  feasi- 
bility of  a  federally  funded  research  pro- 
gram geared  toward  developing  competitive 
product  technologies.  For  example,  a  1984 
National  Bureau  of  Standards  (NBS)  publi- 
cation, titled  "Advanced  Technology  for 
Basic  Industry:  Steel,"  lists  a  variety  of 
steel-related  research  opportunities  that  it 
feels  qualified  to  undertake.  Included  in  this 
listing  is  a  section  devoted  to  "Universal 
Grades  and  New  Grades,"  which  describes 
some  projects  that  would  fit  under  the  um- 
brella of  "product  technologies."  A  project 
called  "Electrodeposition  on  Continuous 
Sheet  for  Corrosion  Protection"  seeks  to 
"help  industry  develop  an  improved  alumi- 
num and  aluminum  alloy  plating  process  for 
continuous  sheet,"  and  would  "reduce  the 
number  of  unit  operations  and  potentially 
could  lead  to  a  superior  product."  A  project 
called  "Extended  Steel  Applications 
Through  Ceramic  Coatings"  is  intended  to 
encourage  "application  of  alloys  to  more 
severe  service  environments"  and  "extend 
the  utility  of  steel  alloys  to  new  product 
areas,  not  currently  feasible."  In  FY1987  au- 
thorization hearings  t>efore  the  House  Sci- 
ence and  Technology  Committee,  NBS 
listed  (p.  54)  a  stainless  steel  alloying  re- 
search project  as  one  of  the  major  accom- 
plishments of  the  NBS  Institute  for  Materi- 
als Science  and  Engineering: 

"Recent  research  on  austenitic  stainless 
steels  in  coUatwration  with  the  steel  produc- 
ers is  substantially  contributing  to  the  de- 
velopment of  stronger  and  tougher  alloys 
for  cryogenic  service.  New  data  proven  by 
NBS  have  proven  encouraging  and  led  to 
new  alloys  l)eing  produced  that  have  higher 
nitrogen,  nickel,  and  molyljdenum  content; 
they  are  expected  to  l)e  the  strongest, 
toughest  austenitic  alloys  ever  produced." 

Thus,  there  does  appear  to  be  precedent 
for  Federal  research  efforts  geared  towards 
developing  new  steel  products  with  higher 
levels  of  performance.  On  a  more  general 
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levd,  in  fact,  the  Federal  Government  has 
tnuUUonally  funded  much  more  product  re- 
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Whereas,  these  businesses  are  increasingly 
affected  by  foreign  unfair  trade  practices; 
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tk>r)al  Park  Service  in  fiscal  year  1988  budget. 
This   bill   would   provkle   a   10-year  constant 
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No  entrance  fee  vwxild  be  charged  at  urt>an 
recreatk>n    areas    wtiere    access    is    publicly 
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search,  Interpretation  and  maintenance  activi- 
ties at  ail  park  units. 
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level.  In  fact,  the  Federml  Government  has 
tnuUUonally  funded  much  more  product  re- 
March  than  prooess  research.  According  to 
the  July  17.  1985.  hearing  testimony  (Steel 
Initiative.  House  Science  and  TechnoloRy 
Oommittee,  p.  103)  of  Dr.  Richard  Pruehan. 
director  of  the  Center  for  Iron  and  Steel- 
mafctwy  at  Carnegie-Mellon  University,  "the 
United  States  has  certainly  been  the  leader 
In  product  research  for  several  decades,  and 
a  lot  of  that  can  be  traced  back  to  the  influx 
of  research  money  from  the  Federal  Gov- 
eniment.  In  the  early  1960's."  However. 
most  of  this  product  research  was  and  is 
geared  toward  aerospace  and  defense.  At 
the  same  hearing.  Frank  Luerssen  added 
that  "a  lot  of  that  product  research,  or  re- 
search that  fell  out  as  product  technology 
I  really  directed  toward  defense  and  aero- 
and  then  the  fallouts  came  to  the 
metallurgy  of  iron  and  steel  as  well." 

The  other  criticism  of  a  federally  funded 
program  in  steel  product  technologies  is 
that  the  Government  may  be  perceived  to 
favor  the  steel  iiKiustry  over  other  materials 
industries.  However,  it  might  be  argued  that 
the  Federal  government  currently  provides 
high  levels  of  R&D  funding  for  many  of 
these  other  materials,  particularly  ceramics 
and  composites.  According  to  the  recently 
released  Office  of  l^hnology  Assessment 
(OTA)  report.  "New  Structural  Materials 
Technologies."  the  Federal  Government 
spent  $59.4  million  for  structural  ceramics 
R&D  in  FY  1986,  and  approximately  $40 
million  for  plastic  composites  R&D.  The  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  (NSF)  currently 
funds  an  Engineering  Research  Center  for 
Composites  Manufacturing  Science  and  En- 
gineering at  the  University  of  Delaware. 
NSF  will  supply  $7.5  million  to  the  Center 
over  a  five  year  period.  By  contrast,  the  In- 
dustry/University Cooperative  Research 
Center  for  Iron  and  Steelmaking  at  Carne- 
gie-Mellon University  is  receiving  $450  thou- 
sand from  NSF  over  a  five  year  period.  Ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Fruehan,  of  Camegie-Mellon. 
NSF  spoaaors  less  than  one  million  dollars 
for  research  in  steelmaking  at  the  nation's 
universities.  Given  this  data,  one  could 
argue  that  the  Federal  Government  is  "fa- 
voring" ceramics  and  composites  over  steel 
when  it  comes  to  R&D  dollars. 

This  memo  has  presented  some  possible 
arguments  for  and  against  Federal  support 
of  steel  product  technologies.  The  issue  is 
complex  and  probably  requires  further  ex- 
ploration. Some  questions  which  this  memo 
has  raised  include:  What  kind  of  research  is 
needed  to  help  steel  protect  its  markets 
against  substitute  materials?  What  kind  of 
research  related  to  product  technologies 
would  be  conducive  to  joint  ventures  or 
aotae  type  of  collective  effort  similar  to  the 
Steel  Initiative  approach?  How  much  of  this 
work  can  be  done  by  the  private  sector? 
What  kind  of  legislation,  if  any,  would  be 
appropriate  to  encourage  accelerated  devel- 
opment of  steel  product  technologies?  Are 
there  Federal  R&D  capabilities,  already  in 
place,  which  could  be  tised? 

We  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  serve 
your  office.  If  you  have  any  further  com- 
ments or  questions  on  this  matter,  please  do 
not  hesitate  to  call  me  at  287-7016. 
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HON.  J  J.  PICKLE 

or  TEXAS 

IN  TH£  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  11,  1987 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  intro- 
ducing a  resolution  caltir)g  for  a  private  sector 
offensive  to  assist  small  busiriesses  in  elimi- 
nating foreign  unfair  trade  practices. 

Much  of  America's  prosperity  depends  on 
small-  to  medium-sized  t)usinesses.  Entrepre- 
neurs are  responsible  for  generating  millions 
of  new  jobs,  yet  they  may  not  have  ttie  finan- 
cial resources  to  contest  unfair  practices  en- 
gaged in  by  foreign  entities  or  Government 
enterprises. 

The  cost  of  obtaining  legal  or  consulting 
sarvices  in  the  international  trade  area  has 
grown  enormously  in  recent  years.  Changes  in 
US.  trade  law  have  made  the  process  for  ob- 
taining trade  remedies  more  complex  and  ad- 
judicatory. We  are  currently  in  the  midst  of  yet 
amther  revision  of  our  trade  laws.  I  believe 
wt  must  make  a  special  effort  to  assist  small 
businesses  to  seek  redress  against  foreign 
unfair  trade  practices. 

Today,  legal  and  consulting  services  in  the 
international  trade  area  range  from  $150  to 
$250  per  hour.  Prosecution  of  a  typical  anti- 
dumping or  countervailing  duty  case  entails  a 
mkiimum  of  $1 50,000  to  $200,000  in  legal  and 
economic  consulting  fees.  Market  access 
cases  filed  under  section  301,  and  unfair  trade 
practice  cases  filed  under  section  337  of  U.S. 
trade  law  can  also  exceed  $200,000  in  fees. 
These  prohit)itive  costs  coupled  with  lack  of 
ej^ertise  force  many  U.S.  businesses  to  shut 
their  doors  rather  than  fight  the  abuses  which 
are  causing  declining  sales  arxl  worker  lay- 
offs. 

We  believe  that  the  American  business, 
le^al,  lat)or  and  academic  communities  can 
work  together  to  address  this  problem.  Such 
an  organization  should  provide  outreach  serv- 
ices and  necessary  legal  assistance  to  those 
small  businesses  which  have  found  remedies 
to  unfair  trade  practices  beyond  their  reach. 
\ffe  are  aware  of  one  such  organization  al- 
ready established  with  commitments  from 
trade  attorneys  to  donate  time. 

This  proposal,  which  entails  no  expenditure 
of  Federal  funds,  represents  a  positive  means 
to  assist  entrepreneurs  and  small  businesses 
in  dealing  with  the  complexities  of  U.S.  trade 
laws  and  the  high  costs  associated  with  txing- 
ing  cases  under  these  laws. 

I  am  joined  by  my  colleagues,  Congressmen 
Downey,  Frenzel,  Matsui,  Archer,  and 
Congresswoman  Kennelly,  in  introducing  this 
resolution  and  encourage  the  support  and  co- 
sponsorship  of  all  Members. 

H.  Con.  Res.  76 
A  resolution   expressing  the  sense  of   the 

Congress  in  support  of  a  private  initiative 

established  for  the  purpose  of  enhancing 

small  business  access  to  U.S.  trade  laws 

Whereas,  the  American  entrepreneur 
plays  a  critical  role  in  the  development  of 
new  technology  and  the  creation  of  jobs: 
and 

Whereas,  America's  prosperity  depends  on 
small  businesses  and  the  Jobs  they  create; 
and 


Whereas,  these  businesses  are  increasingly 
affected  by  foreign  unfair  trade  practices: 
and 

Whefeas,  U.S.  trade  laws  have  t>ecome  in- 
creaslnKly  complex  through  successive 
changes:  and 

Wheteas.  many  of  these  businesses  lack 
the  financial  resources  and  expertise  to  seek 
remedy  through  U.S.  trade  laws  against  for- 
eign unfair  trade  practices:  and 

Wheteas,  these  small  businesses  may  re- 
frain from  seeking  remedy  against  foreign 
unfair  trade  practices  due  to  prohibitive 
costs  or  lack  of  familiarity  with  U.S.  trade 
laws:  and 

Whereas,  unfair  trade  practices  which  go 
unchallenged  may  result  in  the  loss  of 
American  jobs  and  technology  through  run- 
away plants  or  plant  closings:  and 

Whefeas.  legal  assistance  to  small  busi- 
nesses in  combating  unfair  trade  practices 
would  Increase  their  ability  to  compete  ef- 
fectivebf  in  the  world  market:  Therefore  be 
it 

Resotved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress that  the  corporate,  legal,  labor  and 
academic  communities  should  pursue  estab- 
lishment of  an  independent  organization  to 
provide  pro  bono  legal  assistance  to  small 
businesses  in  cases  involving  foreign  unfair 
trade  practices.  This  organization  should 

(a)  develop  an  outreach  program  to 
inform  small  businesses  of  remedies  avail- 
able under  U.S.  trade  law:  and 

(b)  provide  pro  twno  legal  assistance  to 
those  anall  businesses  lacking  adequate  re- 
sources to  seek  remedies  under  U.S.  unfair 
trade  laws. 
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HON.  DON  YOUNG 

OF  ALASKA 
IM  tHE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  11,  1987 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  in- 
troducing legislation  today  along  with  our  dis- 
tinguished colleague,  Mr.  Lagomarsino, 
which  would  authorize  needed  changes  in  the 
statutory  limits  on  entrance  fees  in  units  of  the 
National  Park  System. 

As  many  of  the  Members  of  this  Chamber 
are  aware,  our  national  parks  have  seen  a  re- 
surgence in  visitations  in  recent  years.  At 
some  parks,  it  has  become  increasingly  diffi- 
cult to  maintain  park  infrastructures  due  to  sig- 
nificantly increased  use.  One  area  in  which  we 
can  act  to  address  this  problem  is  to  eliminate 
several  obsolete  limits  on  park  entrance  fees 
and  to  earmark  the  resulting  revenue  increase 
to  park  operation  and  maintenance.  The  legis- 
lation I  am  introducing  is  designed  to  accom- 
plish ttlis  result,  while  retaining  protections  to 
ensure  that  fee  levels  will  be  retained  at 
amounts  which  are  affordable  for  park  visitors, 
including  families. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  an  era  of  budget  limitations, 
we  mu$t  deal  with  creative  means  to  meet  our 
obligations.  This  legislation  will  maintain  a 
commitnent  to  the  maintenarKe  of  the  nation- 
al part<s  so  that  those  who  visit  and  enjoy 
those  parks  will  be  provided  with  the  type  of 
experiaice  promised  wtien  the  park  units 
were  sat  aside. 

The  fee  initiative  proposed  by  this  bill  repre- 
sents one  of  the  highest  priorities  for  the  Na- 
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tional  Park  Servk:e  in  fiscal  year  1 986  budget. 
This  bill  twould  provide  a  10-year  constant 
source  of  funds  for  the  enharKement  of  oper- 
ational activities  in  the  National  Parit  System, 
including  interpretatk>n,  arKi  related  mainte- 
nance, research,  and  resource  management 
and  protection.  Given  the  pressing  need  to 
reduce  the  Federal  deficit,  I  propose  to  use 
the  fees  generated  by  the  parks  themselves 
to  increase  the  level  of  funding  for  park  oper- 
ations. 

The  fiscal  1987  continuing  resolution  (Public 
Law  99-591),  autfiorized  the  establishment  of 
new  and  increased  entrance  fees,  but  only 
during  fiscal  year  1987.  Enactment  of  this  leg- 
islation would  authorize  new  and  increased 
entrance  fees  as  a  matter  of  p>ermanent  law, 
superseding  the  limited  authority  in  the  con- 
tinuing resolution.  The  entrance  fee  provisions 
of  my  proposed  bill  are  identical  to  those 
adoped  by  the  Congress  in  the  continuing  res- 
olution, with  five  exceptions:  First,  the  cap  on 
a  single  visit  fee  would  be  established  at  $10 
per  vehicle  and  $5  per  person— where  entry  is 
other  than  by  vehicle — whereas  the  continuing 
resolution  limited  this  fee  to  $5  per  vehicle 
and  $3  (jer  person;  second,  I  am  recommend- 
ing a  one-time  charge  of  $10  for  the  golden 
age  passport,  whereas  the  continuing  resolu- 
tion dki  not  include  such  authority;  third,  this 
legislation  would  specifically  authorize  volun- 
teers and  contractors  to  collect  fees,  whereas 
the  continuing  resolution  did  not  include  such 
authority;  fourth,  I  am  recommending  $40  for 
the  golden  eagle  annual  pass,  whereas  the 
continuing  resolution  limited  this  fee  to  $25; 
and  fifth,  I  am  recommending  a  $25  cap  for 
single  park  annual  admission  fee,  whereas  the 
continuing  resolution  limited  this  fee  to  $1 5. 

Because  its  provisions  are  limited  only  to 
fiscal  year  1987,  the  continuing  resolution  ap- 
propriated an  amount  equal  to  the  estimated 
recreation  fee  receipts,  and  provided  that,  as 
fees  are  collected  throughout  the  fiscal  year, 
they  would  be  paid  into  the  general  fund  of 
the  Treasury.  Under  the  long-term  program 
that  I  propose  in  this  legislation,  no  appropria- 
tion would  be  necessary;  the  fees  would  be 
available  for  expenditure  as  they  are  collect- 
ed, without  regard  to  fiscal  year  limitation 

Prior  to  the  current  fiscal  year,  park  en- 
trance fees  had  remained  essentially  at  the 
same  level  for  14  years.  In  fiscal  year  1986, 
more  than  $21  million  was  collected  by  the 
National  Park  Service  in  entrance  and  user 
fees  under  a  system  in  which  most  entrance 
fees,  including  the  golden  eagle  passport,  had 
not  been  changed  since  1972.  I  believe  that  if 
park  users  can  t}e  sure  their  money  will  go  di- 
rectly to  the  Park  System,  they  will  not  object 
to  reasonable  increases  in  entrance  fees  or 
expanding  the  numt)er  of  parks  at  which  such 
fees  are  charged.  Accordingly,  the  second 
major  feature  of  the  bill  is  a  repeal  of  the 
1979  statutory  prohibition  on  increasing  park 
entrance  fees  or  establishing  new  fees. 

I  would  like  to  emphasize  that,  under  this 
proposal: 

No  entrance  fee  would  be  charged  where 
such  a  fee  is  rK>w  specifically  prohibited  by 
law;  this  legislation  contains  no  park-specific 
repealers  on  entrance  fees. 

No  entrarice  fee  in  excess  of  $10  per  vehi- 
cle would  be  cfrarged. 
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No  entrance  fee  would  be  charged  at  urt>an 
recreation  areas  wtiere  access  is  publicly 
available  at  multiple  locatkxis. 

No  changes  would  be  made  to  existing  poli- 
cies regarding  free  or  reduced  entrar>ce  fees 
for  bona  fide  educational  groups. 

Tf>e  authorized  price  of  tfie  golden  eagle 
passport  would  be  increased  to  $40,  and  it  will 
continue  to  t>e  an  annual  unlimited  vehicular 
admission  permit  to  any  unit  of  the  National 
Park  System.  In  addition,  this  bill  would  au- 
thorize a  one-time  charge  of  $10  for  the 
golden  age  passport,  which  is  now  free  to  citi- 
zens 62  years  of  age  and  older.  This  legisla- 
tion also  authorizes  volunteers  and  contrac- 
tors to  collect  fees  and  sell  permits. 

Under  this  proposal,  it  is  estimated  that 
$21.5  million  in  additional  revenues  in  fiscal 
year  1988  would  be  generated.  Combined  with 
an  estimated  $52.8  million  from  cun-ent  en- 
trance and  user  fee  collections,  this  would 
provide  an  estimated  total  of  $74  million  in 
revenues  whk:h  will  be  used  to  enhance  park 
operation  budgets.  The  effect  of  this  proposal 
will  enable  the  National  Park  Service  to  pro- 
vide levels  of  service  that  the  American 
people  want  and  expect  in  their  national  parks 
even  in  this  time  of  fiscal  austerity. 

The  distinguished  chairman  of  the  National 
Parks  and  Public  Lands  Subcommittee  has  in- 
troduced similar  legislation  and  scheduled  a 
prompt  hearing  on  these  issues.  I  t)elieve  the 
Issues  raised  by  this  legislation  and  other  bills 
on  this  subject  can  be  resolved  in  a  bipartisan 
manner. 

For  these  reasons,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  this  legislation. 
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search,  Interpretation  and  maintenance  activh 
ties  at  all  park  units. 

Ottier  provisions  of  the  bill  inchxle: 

First,  provkjing  an  annual  park  specific  pass 
at  a  cost  rK>t  to  exceed  $25; 

Secorxi,  capping  single  visit  entrartce  fees 
to  $10  per  vehk:le  and  $5  per  person  where 
entry  is  other  tfian  by  vehide; 

Third,  increasing  ttie  golden  eagle  pass  to 

$40; 

Fourth,  auttiorizirtg  a  one-time  charge  of 
$10  for  the  Golden  Age  pass; 

Fifth,  prohitiiting  entrarK»  fees  at  urtMn 
park  units; 

Sixth,  requiring  submission  to  Congress  of 
any  proposed  changes  in  the  fee  program; 
and 

Seventh,  authorizing  volunteers  to  sell  per- 
mits and  collect  fees. 

Mr  Speaker,  park  entrance  fees  have  not 
increased  since  1972— nearly  15  years  ago. 
Under  this  legislation  fees  would  be  increased 
to  realistic,  but  certainly  not  urveasonable 
levels,  by  today's  living  standards.  Irxlividuals 
and  families  would  still  be  able  to  afford  to 
visit  and  enjoy  the  natk>nal  park  units  and,  in 
addition  would  be  provkied  with  Vne  quality 
type  of  park  experience  whk*i  was  errvisioned 
and  promised  when  ttie  NatkMial  Park  System 
was  established.  Therefore,  I  believe  this  leg- 
islation will  assist  In  accomplishing  a  number 
of  Important  objectives.  It  will  help  to  preserve 
and  protect  the  natkjnal  and  cultural  re- 
sources of  our  National  Park  System,  improve 
and  maintain  park  visitor  facilities  and  enable 
a  high  quality  visitor  experience  all  at  no  addi- 
tional cost  to  the  Federal  Government  For 
these  reasons.  I  urge  my  House  colleagues  to 
support  this  important  legislation. 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  LAGOMARSINO 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  11,  1987 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
proud  to  join  with  my  colleague  from  Alaska, 
Representative  Don  Young,  in  introducing 
legislation  today  to  help  improve  and  protect 
the  resources  of  our  Nation's  outstanding  Na- 
tional Park  System.  This  t)ill,  which  is  sorely 
needed,  would  permanently  extend  and 
expand  the  current  1-year  entrance  fee  pro- 
gram for  the  national  park  units  enacted  Into 
law  by  Congress  last  year. 

As  visitation  continues  to  increase  at  our 
national  park  units,  the  resources  and  infra- 
structures at  many  units  are  being  strained  to 
the  limit.  This,  in  turn,  reduces  tt»e  quality  of 
the  park  experience  for  many  visitors.  Unfortu- 
nately, current  fiscal  constraints  prevent  addi- 
tional Federal  experxiitures  needed  to  correct 
the  problems  created  by  increased  visitor  use 
at  many  part  units. 

The  legislation  Mr.  Young  and  I  are  intro- 
ducing today  would  greatly  assist  in  solving 
this  serious  problem.  It  would  allow  minor  in- 
creases in  entrar^e  fees  at  many  national 
park  units  which  would  generate  approximate- 
ly $75  million  in  fee  revenue  annually.  Under 
the  bill's  provisions,  the  increased  revenue 
would  t>e  directly  returned  to  the  National  Park 
Service  to  enhance  resource  protection,  re- 
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HON.  IKE  SKELTON 

OF  MISSOURI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  11,  1987 

Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  I  came 
across  an  article  written  by  Brig.  Gen.  Richard 
D.  Dean,  Acting  Director,  Army  National 
Guard.  National  Guard  Bureau.  I  irKlude  a  por- 
tion of  that  article  herewith,  as  it  points  out 
the  bargain  that  our  country  has  with  Vne  Na- 
tional Guard. 

Where  does  a  soldier's  taste  for  making 
comparisons  l>egin?  Basic  training  .  .  . 
during  leadership  school  ...  on  the  battle- 
field? Or  is  the  most  important  comparison 
made  after  the  battle:  who  was  stronger, 
who  was  smarter,  who  fought  l)€st? 

Today's  Army  lives  on  a  series  of  corapari- 
sions.  Whether  you  are  a  combat-smart  divi- 
sion commander  or  a  recruit,  still  stiff  in 
new  clothes  and  new  surroundings,  there 
are  many  systems  to  measure  performance 
and  compare  you  with  soldiers  from  the 
past  and  against  future  threats. 

Members  of  the  Army  National  Guard 
share  every  soldier's  appetite  for  compari- 
sion.  We  are  constantly  being  measured  and 
like  to  make  our  own  calculations  of  past 
performance  and  future  expectations.  The 
process  keeps  us  prepared  to  fight  and  win. 

For  the  past  350  years,  volunteers  from 
virtually   every   community   in   the   nation 
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h«*e  iinadflahly  stepped  forward  to  serve  in 
the  Natienal  Guard.  With  the  support  of 
the  Prcatdent.  the  Congreas,  the  Active 
Aimy.  state  governments,  and  the  citizens 
«e  warn,  the  Anny  Guard  has  grown  to  be  a 
weD-tealnad.  weO-Ied.  and  better  equipped 
foree  of  nearly  440.000. 

WOUAWISS  VISIOIf 

Our  S.aoo  units  are  deeply  ingrained  In 
the  eeoiKwnic  and  social  life  of  2.600  commu- 
nlUea  tmm  the  nation  and  its  territories. 
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bote  in  633  call-ups.  These  state  moblliza- 
tioas  frequently  provide  solid  military  train- 
ing. The  emergencies  are  real,  the  risk  often 
life-threatening,  and  the  measure  of  service 
and  sacrifice  provided  by  our  troops  consid- 
erable. 

Our  subtle  differences  help  make  us 
Strang  by  instilling  pride  and  a  competitive 
spirit  to  keep  the  Army  National  Guard  the 
beat  fighting  force  it  can  possibly  Xte.  Our  si- 
milarities make  us  even  stronger. 
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The  Director,  who  shall  be  employed  In  an  ex- 
isting Federal  agency,  «vill  be  responsible  for 
working  tvith  the  various  agencies,  authorities 
arxi  organizatk>ns  engaged  in  programs  relat- 
ing to  reaearch,  monitoring,  or  surveillance  of 
the  Lakes  in  an  effort  to  disseminate  up-to- 
date  inf<}rmatk>n  to  shorelir>e  resklents.  The 
Director  wHI  essentially  serve  as  an  informa- 
tion clearinghouse  and  will  also  submit  an 
armual  report  to  Congress  outlining  recom- 
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TIME  TO  MOVE  ON 


HON.  JIM  COURIER 

OF  NKW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOCSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  11,  1987 
Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  Newarit 
Star-Ledger  said  in  tfie  following  editorial, 
after  President  Reagan's  speech  to  the  Nation 

iQct  lAjAAk-   nn   iHa    Iran   f*r\ntm\jarK\j     It'c  tinriA   tn 
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come  up  with  an  answer,  and  the  President 
said  "the  facts  will  l>e  left  to  the  continuing 
investigations"  by  an  independent  counsel 
and  congressional  committees. 

All  in  all,  Mr.  Reagan  was  reassuring  in 
his  talk.  But  a  single  address,  however  well 
crafted  and  however  well  delivered,  must  be 
constructively  implemented  with  deeds  to 
match  the  words.  That  will  t>e  the  full  test 
of  the  President's  final  two  years  in  the 
Whit.e  House— an  opportunity  to  restore 
credibility  to  his  Administration  and  to  get 
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the  rise  in  joblessness,  the  decline  of  afford- 
able housing,  lower  levels  of  public  asslBt- 
ance.  and  more  family  breakups. 

The  homeless  have  attracted  a  steadily 
growing  circle  of  advocates.  Public  officialB 
stress  that  local  needs  have  outpaced  local 
resources,  and  that  about  one-quarter  of 
those  who  need  emergency  food  or  shelter 
are  turned  away.  Many  charitable  groups 
have  been  pressing  the  federal  government 
for  action,  too.  They  understand  that  pro- 

trramn   tVint    >i«>1rk   nrnvirt^   a    m<k«1    anH    o    r/w\f 
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hme  unwlf tahly  stepped  forward  to  serve  in 
the  Nktknal  Oiwrd.  With  the  support  of 
the  PreaUent,  the  ConKiees,  the  Active 
Aimy.  state  Bovemments,  and  the  citizens 
«e  aerve.  the  Army  Ouard  has  grown  to  be  a 
wen-trained.  weU-led.  and  better  equipped 
foree  of  nearly  440.000. 

WOaLBWIDK  VIBIOIf 

Our  3.600  unit!  are  deeply  ingrained  in 
the  eeonomte  and  social  life  of  2.600  commu- 
niUea  acnMS  the  nation  and  iU  territories. 
ICuch  ol  our  trainins.  administration,  and 
maintenance  is  done  close  to  home,  but  our 
vtstOD  is  worldwide.  Increasingly.  Army  Na- 
Uonal  Ouard  units  Join  with  others  from 
the  Total  Force  for  demanding  assignments 
that  really  test  the  lessons  we  leam  at  local 
anaories  and  timining  sites.  Reforger,  Team 
SpMt.  Central  America,  the  National  Train- 
inc  Center— these  and  other  places  have 
bceorae  proving  grounds  for  Guard  perform- 
ance. And  we  train  as  we  would  fight,  fol- 
lowtaig  schedules  that  present  vigorous 
woriwuts  whether  you're  a  front  line  sol- 
dier, part  of  command  and  control,  or  a 
member  of  the  support  structure. 

We're  still  a  bargain  for  the  citizens  we 
serve  and  protect.  The  Army  Guard  operat- 
ed during  F786  with  a  federal  budget  of 
$8.S  billion.  At  ctirrent  rates,  exclusive  of 
weapoos  and  equimnent.  the  Army  Guard 
operates  (or  approximately  six  percent  of 
the  total  Army  budget. 

Units  redeved  $1.4  billion  in  new  or  dis- 
placed equipment  during  FY85,  and  a  simi- 
lar amount  in  F766.  Operating  with  a  "first- 
to-flght,  first-to-be-equipped"  policy,  the 
Guard  has  been  steadily  improving  its  readi- 
ness through  modernization  and  vigorous 
training.  Using  the  Measuring  Improved  Ca- 
pability of  Army  Forces  computer  model. 
the  Ouard  has  identified  a  39  percent  in- 
crease in  the  capability  of  our  divisions,  sep- 
arate brigades,  and  armored  cavalry  regi- 
ments from  1980  to  1985.  This  is  hard  evi- 
dence that  the  resources  provided  to  the 
Army  Ouard  are  delivering  fighting  power 
to  combat  units. 

STSZNCTH  III  SIMILARITIES 

While  keeping  traclt  of  our  separate 
progress  is  important,  the  strength  found  In 
the  similarities  among  the  Active  Army, 
Army  Ouard.  and  Army  Reserve  is  critical 
to  the  success  of  the  Total  Army.  Competi- 
tiveness is  good  for  espirt  and  serves  to  keep 
our  leaders  and  troops  motivated.  However, 
we  must  work  equally  hard  to  demonstrate 
how  we  are  equal  partners.  Simply  put,  we 
need  each  other.  The  luxury  of  time  for 
lengthy  training  and  equipment  moderniza- 
tion after  mobilization  is  not  available. 

Consider  how  we  are  the  same.  Everyone 
in  the  Total  Army  is  enlisted  under  the 
same  standards.  Everyone  attends  basic 
training  and  advance  individual  training. 
We  wear  the  same  uniform  and  operate 
with  the  same  regulations.  Official  evalua- 
ti<»is  are  conducted  by  Active  Army  person- 
nel, to  Active  Army  standards.  Increasingly, 
Capstone  and  Round-Out  agreements  be- 
tween Active  and  Reserve  Component  units 
mean  that  units  train  side-by-side  in  all  the- 
atres, all  weather,  all  months,  worldwide. 
Exo^t  for  the  patch  on  our  sleeves,  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  tell  a  member  of  the  National 
Ouard  from  a  member  of  the  Active  Army 
Reserve, 

mnqox  roacs 

Of  course,  our  state  mission  will  always 
keep  us  unique.  We're  proud  of  this  legacy 
of  service  that  provides  close-to-home  assist- 
ance during  emergencies.  During  1985. 
27.339  Ouard  meml>erB  helped  their  neigh- 
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bore  in  633  call-ups.  These  state  moblliza- 
tioas  frequently  provide  solid  military  train- 
ing. The  emergencies  are  real,  the  risk  often 
life-threatening,  and  the  measure  of  service 
and  sacrifice  provided  by  our  troops  consid- 
erable. 

Our  subtle  differences  help  make  us 
string  by  Instilling  pride  and  a  competitive 
spirit  to  keep  the  Army  National  Guard  the 
beat  fighting  force  it  can  possibly  be.  Our  si- 
milarities make  us  even  stronger. 


GREAT  LAKES  WATER  LEVEI£ 
MANAGEMENT  ACT  OP  1987 


I         HON.  TOBY  ROTH 

I  or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  11,  1987 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  pleased 
to  introduce  Vhe  Great  Lakes  Water  Levels 
Management  Act  of  1987.  This  legislation  is 
designed  to  facilitate  coordination  between 
the  existing  Federal,  State,  local  and  intema- 
tionBl  organizations  for  the  purpose  of  provid- 
ing long  term  management  of  the  Great  Lakes 
water  levels. 

The  high  water  levels  on  tfie  Great  Lakes 
have  caused  several  million  dollars  worth  of 
damage  to  shorefront  property,  shipping 
docfcs  and  municipal  facilities.  Record  high 
levols  were  registered  on  the  Great  Lakes  in 
1986  and  despite  ttie  drier-than-normal  winter, 
lak«s  Erie,  Mnhigan  and  Huron  are  still  ap- 
prosimately  3.5  feet  above  their  monthly  aver- 
age The  latest  predictions  from  the  NCAA 
Greet  Lakes  Environmental  Research  Labora- 
tory in  Ann  Artx>r.  Ml,  estimate  that  the  high 
water  levels  will  continue  for  several  years. 
Evan  with  normal  precipitation  and  evapora- 
tk}n  the  water  levels  are  not  expected  to 
retirn  to  the  average  long-term  measures  for 
at  loast  6  to  10  years. 

The  Great  Lakes  have  gone  through  three 
disastrously  high  cycles  and  one  record  low 
cyde  in  the  last  35  years.  Since  1982,  a  pro- 
gression of  above-normal  precipitation  years 
ha\«  raised  the  Great  Lakes  to  levels  not  ob- 
served since  the  19th  century.  NCAA  scierv 
tists  claim  that  it  would  take  a  drought  like  the 
one  experienced  between  1962  to  1965  for 
the  Great  Lakes  to  return  to  average  long- 
term  levels  in  3  or  4  years.  However,  more 
high  precipitation  years  like  the  past  two, 
coold  succeed  in  pushing  the  water  level  of 
Late  Michigan  up  another  18  Inches  and  Lake 
Erie  as  far  as  9  inches  in  3  to  4  years.  Clearly, 
now  is  the  time  for  Congress  to  take  a  coordi- 
nated approach  to  address  the  problem  of 
high  water  levels  on  the  Great  Lakes. 

The  Great  Lakes  Water  Levels  Manage- 
me*)t  Act  recognizes  that  the  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers  shoukl  be  the  lead  agency  in  the 
implementation  of  a  coordinated  Great  Lakes 
water  levels  management  program.  Specifical- 
ly, efforts  should  be  directed  toward  klentify- 
ing  Great  Lakes  shoreline  areas  that  are  par- 
tictJarty  vulnerable  to  storm  surge  activity,  en- 
hancing long-range  forecasting,  and  Improving 
the  advanced  storm  tracking  and  warning  sys- 
tems. In  additkin,  an  evaluation  of  the  pre- 
and  post-storm  emergency  relief  measures 
currently  available  should  be  undertaken. 

My  legislation  provkjes  for  the  President  to 
appoint  a  Great  Lakes  Water  Levels  Director. 
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The  Director,  who  shall  be  emptoyed  in  an  ex- 
isting Federal  agency,  will  be  re8ponsit>le  for 
working  twith  the  various  agencies,  authorities 
arxj  organizatkms  engaged  in  programs  relat- 
ing to  research,  monitoring,  or  surveillance  of 
the  Lakes  in  an  effort  to  disseminate  up-to- 
date  infOrmatk>n  to  shoreline  reskients.  Tt>e 
Director  wHI  essentially  serve  as  an  informa- 
tk>n  cleoringhouse  and  will  also  submit  an 
annual  report  to  Congress  outlining  recom- 
mendatkxis  for  the  improved  coordination  be- 
tween the  Federal,  State,  local  and  interna- 
tk}nal  interests. 

Last,  the  Corps  of  Engirieers  will  be  author- 
ized to  conduct  a  study  for  the  purpose  of  rec- 
ommerxJlng  to  Congress  an  Inidk^tor  or  indi- 
cators \Mhk;h  may  tie  used  as  a  trigger  to 
change  the  rate  of  diverskin  of  water  at  Chk;a- 
go,  IL.  The  corps  will  be  required  to  submit  its 
findings  to  Congress  within  180  days. 

My  lefislatK>n  does  not  authorize  an  in- 
crease m  ttie  diversk>n  of  water  from  the 
Great  L4kes  system.  The  measure  requires 
the  corps  to  submit  data  to  Congress  which 
may  be  used  in  evaluating  the  implementation 
of  an  inqreased  diversnn  of  water  from  Lake 
Michigarr  at  Chicago.  Adequate  safeguards 
must  t)e  in  place  if  the  Chicago  diversion  is  to 
be  increased. 

If  trigger  levels  were  created  to  signal  and 
manage  tfie  diversk>n  at  Chicago,  the  neces- 
sary safeguards  would  be  estatiiished  to  pre- 
vent water  from  being  diverted  for  purposes  of 
economit  development  outskie  of  the  Great 
Lakes  Bgsin.  Water  would  only  t>e  diverted  in 
the  extreme  cases  to  combat  high  lake  levels 
threatening  shoreline  residents. 

There  is  no  easy  solutron  to  the  high  water 
level  problem  on  the  Great  Lakes.  Even  if  the 
diversksn  at  Chk:ago  were  increased  tomorrow 
to  an  average  rate  of  10,000  cubic  feet  per 
sound,  the  effect  on  the  Great  Lakes  system 
would  be  minimal.  I  certainly  support  the  pro- 
visions df  the  Great  Lakes  Charter  which  find 
that  "without  careful  and  prudent  manage- 
ment, tfie  future  development  of  diversions 
and  consumptive  uses  of  the  water  resources 
of  the  Gfeat  Lakes  Basin  may  have  significant 
adverse  impacts  on  the  environment,  econo- 
my, and  welfare  of  the  Great  Lakes  region," 
but  steps  must  be  taken  to  rectify  the  current 
critical  situation. 

The  underlying  problem  whk:h  Congress 
should  be  addressing  is  the  coodlnated  man- 
agement of  the  Great  Lakes  system.  The  rec- 
ognition of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  as  the  lead 
agency  and  provkJing  for  the  appointment  of  a 
Great  Lakes  levels  director  will  bring  about 
more  stability  arxi  cohesiveness  to  managing 
the  high  water  level  problem. 

The  high  water  level  problem  on  the  Great 
Lakes  wll  not  readily  correct  Itself  as  it  has  in 
the  past  and  we  must  not  allow  a  slight  reduc- 
tion in  lavels  to  lull  us  into  a  false  sense  of 
security.  Developing  an  adequate  plan  of 
attack  to  manage  the  Great  Lakes  water 
levels  would  be  an  important  first  step  to  pro- 
viding relief  to  the  shoreline  residents.  This  is 
a  long-torm  problem  and  the  time  to  act  is 
now. 
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TIME  TO  MOVE  ON 


HON.  JIM  COURTER 

OF  NSW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  11,  1987 

Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  Newark 
Star-Ledger  sakj  in  the  following  editorial, 
after  President  Reagan's  speech  to  the  Nation 
last  week  on  the  Iran  controversy.  It's  time  to 
move  on. 

The  Presklent's  speech  provkJed  us  with  ev- 
erything a  fair  and  impartial  judge  could  have 
expected  him  to  say.  Certainly  there  are  facts 
yet  to  come  to  light,  and  that  is  one  of  the 
main  tasks  of  the  Select  Committees  on  Iran. 
But  many  more  important  issues  need  to  be 
addressed,  such  as  the  continuing  consolida- 
tk}n  of  the  Soviet  hold  on  Nicaragua,  the  state 
of  our  Nation's  defenses,  the  future  of  the 
strategk:  defense  initiative,  the  possibility  of  an 
INF  arms  reductkjn  agreement,  the  Federal 
budget  and  the  Gramm-Rudman  defk:it  tar- 
gets. 

Facing  these  vital  questions  about  our  na- 
tranal  ecorramic  f>ealth  and  our  security,  Con- 
gress has  no  right  to  focus  exclusive  attention 
on  the  past.  We  have  a  sworn  obligation  to 
move  on  with  the  Nation's  business. 

[Prom  the  Newark  Star  Ledger,  Mar.  6, 

1987] 

Time  to  Move  on 

There  were  no  wasted  words  in  President 
Reagan's  response  to  the  searing  criticism 
of  the  Tower  commission  report  on  the 
Iran-contra  scandal.  His  address  was  to  the 
point  and  free  of  rhetorical  flourish.  Mr. 
Reagan  was  contrite  for  his  Administra- 
tion's serious  covert  foreign  policy  trans- 
gressions. 

The  President  admitted  mistakes  had 
been  made,  that  it  was  wrong  for  him  to 
have  allowed  the  lamentable  Iran  affair  to 
liecome  an  arms-f or- hostages  tradeoff.  And 
he  unequivocally  accepted  blame  for  the 
misadventure.  Despite  the  grave  momentary 
lapse,  he  reaffirmed  the  validity  of  his 
policy  barring  deals  with  terrorists  and  said 
that  policy  would  again  be  rigidly  pursued. 

On  a  forthright  note,  Mr.  Reagan  prom- 
ised to  implement  the  remedial  measures 
recommended  by  the  Tower  commission  to 
put  the  Administration  back  on  track.  He 
noted  he  already  has  moved  in  a  positive 
manner  by  the  estimable  key  personnel 
changes  he  has  mstde  in  the  White  House, 
the  CIA  and  the  National  Security  Council. 

That  loose  cannon  in  the  White  House, 
the  Security  Council,  would  be  defused,  Mr. 
Reagan  said,  and  would  again  l>ecome  a  law- 
abiding,  strictly  advisory  body,  as  it  was  in- 
tended to  be. 

Mr.  Reagan  did  not  apologize  for  his  laid- 
back  management  style.  Delegating  respon- 
sibility is  certainly  an  acceptable  executive 
technique.  What  made  a  difference  between 
the  President's  first  four  years  and  the  last 
two  was  the  change  in  the  White  House 
guard,  notably  the  exit  of  James  Baker  as 
chief  of  staff  and  the  entrance  of  Donald 
Regsin  in  that  powerful  post.  Mr.  Regan, 
scathingly  criticized  in  the  Tower  conunis- 
sion  report  for  failing  the  President,  has 
tieen  succeeded  by  Howard  Baker,  a  veteran 
former  senator  who  should  be  a  needed  sta- 
bilizing influence  in  the  White  House. 

A  nagging  question  remains:  What  hap- 
pend  to  the  money  paid  by  Iran  for  Ameri- 
can arms?  The  Tower  commission  could  not 
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come  up  with  an  answer,  and  the  President 
said  "ttie  facts  will  be  left  to  the  continuing 
investigations"  by  an  independent  counsel 
and  congressional  committees. 

All  in  all,  Mr.  Reagan  was  reassuring  in 
his  talk.  But  a  single  address,  however  well 
crafted  and  however  well  delivered,  must  he 
constructively  implemented  with  deeds  to 
match  the  words.  That  will  be  the  full  test 
of  the  President's  final  two  years  in  the 
White  House— an  opportunity  to  restore 
credibility  to  his  Administration  and  to  get 
on  with  the  conduct  of  the  nation's  bust- 


THE  HOMELESS  IN  AMERICA 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OF  INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  11,  1987 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to 
insert  my  Washington  report  for  Wednesday, 
March  11,  1987,  into  the  Congressional 
Record: 

The  Homeless  in  America 

Homeless  people  have  l>ecome  a  common 
sight  in  Americas  major  cities,  and  even  in 
some  of  our  smaller  towns.  Children,  adults, 
and  families  can  be  seen  sleeping  on  steam 
grates,  crowding  into  alleys  or  deserted  cars, 
or  setting  up  "homes"  under  freeway  over- 
passes. The  number  of  homeless  far  exceeds 
the  ability  of  local  governments  and  charita- 
ble organizations  to  cope  with  the  problem. 
Cities  across  the  country  report  that  home- 
less people  are  routinely  turned  away  from 
emergency  shelters.  The  exact  numl)er  of 
the  homeless  is  impossible  to  determine,  but 
the  estimates  range  from  250,000  to  three 
million  people.  The  homeless  problem  is 
greater  than  at  any  time  since  the  Great 
Depression. 

Attention  to  the  problem  of  the  homeless 
has  come  upon  us  with  unusual  speed.  A  few 
years  ago  it  hardly  existed:  now  it  is  all 
around  us.  Why?  The  main  reason  may  just 
be  compassion.  These  people  are  plainly  in 
wretched  condition.  Also,  it  is  something  of 
an  embarrassment  for  a  prosperous  country 
like  the  United  States  to  have  so  many 
homeless  people.  Another  reason  may  be 
the  concern  that  the  poor  are  tiecoming 
such  a  burden  that  they  threaten  to  bring 
the  rest  of  society  down  with  them.  The  in- 
creased numbers  of  homeless,  the  widening 
concentrations  of  poor  in  major  cities,  the 
growing  welfare  rolls  in  at  least  half  the 
states,  and  the  rise  of  teenage  pregnancy 
and  drug  use  reinforce  these  fears.  The 
homeless  may  not  vote  and  may  not  write  to 
their  representatives,  but  their  plight  is 
being  increasingly  recognized  by  policymak- 
ers. 

Another  reason  for  the  increased  atten- 
tion is  that  we  have  learned  more  about  the 
homeless.  We  once  associated  them  with 
•hobos",  but  the  old  stereotypes  are  no 
longer  valid.  Many  of  the  homeless  today 
are  the  "new  poor"  or  even  the  "working 
poor,"  people  who  until  recently  had  rela- 
tively good-paying  jobs  and  homes.  At  least 
a  third  of  the  homeless  are  mentally  ill,  per- 
sons released  from  state  institutions  under 
court  orders  or  persons  just  cast  loose  in  the 
community.  Yet,  the  fastest-growing  seg- 
ment, estimated  to  be  a  fourth  to  a  third  of 
the  total,  are  families  and  children.  In  sev- 
eral of  our  major  cities  they  now  represent 
well  over  half  of  the  homeless.  The  overall 
increase  in  homelessness  has  been  due  to 
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the  rise  in  joblessness,  the  decline  of  afford- 
able housing,  lower  levels  of  public  assist- 
ance, and  more  family  breaicups. 

The  homeless  have  attracted  a  steadily 
growing  circle  of  advocates.  Public  officials 
stress  that  local  needs  have  outpaced  local 
resources,  and  that  about  one-quarter  of 
those  who  need  emergency  food  or  shelter 
are  turned  away.  Many  charitable  groups 
have  t>een  pressing  the  federal  government 
for  action,  too.  They  understand  that  pro- 
grams that  help  provide  a  meal  and  a  roof 
for  the  night  do  not  deal  with  longer-term 
issues.  These  charities,  many  of  which  enjoy 
government  support,  have  developed  new 
working  relationships  with  policymakers, 
and  have  begun  to  speak  out  more  forceful- 
ly and  with  more  sophistication  about  the 
need  for  expanded  efforts.  National  and 
local  media  have  covered  extensively  the 
plight  of  the  homeless.  For  the  past  year,  I 
have  noted  the  frequency  with  which  Hoo- 
siers  have  mentioned  the  homeless  during 
public  meetings. 

So  it  should  oome  as  no  surprise  that 
homelessness  has  spurred  action  in  Waahinc- 
ton.  In  one  of  its  first  actions  this  year,  the 
Congress  passed  a  $50  million  supplemental 
homeless  aid  bill.  A  broader  measure  prom- 
ising $500  million  this  year  for  emergency 
food  and  shelter  plus  some  longer-term 
housing  programs  is  moving  quickly 
through  the  Congress.  President  Reagan, 
who  t>elieves  that  the  homeless  are  iMisically 
the  responsibility  of  private  concerns  and 
state  and  local  governments,  has  nonethe- 
less requested  $100  million  In  his  new 
budget  for  emergency  food  and  shelter  for 
the  homeless.  No  one  contends  that  these 
efforts  will  solve  the  problems.  But  the 
homeless  are  people  who  need  help,  and 
governments  and  private  groups  are  re- 
sponding. For  a  dollar-conscious  Congress, 
which  has  been  unwilling  to  expand  federal 
programs  or  create  new  ones,  these  actions 
in  support  of  the  homeless  are  remarkable. 

Who  should  take  the  lead  in  helping  the 
homeless  remains  part  of  the  debate.  Since 
many  state  and  local  governments  are  in 
better  financial  condition  than  the  federal 
government,  they  should  t>e  encouraged  to 
do  more.  Individuals  and  private  groups, 
having  already  responded  to  the  challenge 
impressively,  will  have  to  do  even  more.  Yet, 
in  this  instance,  an  expanded  federal  role 
may  be  necessary  to  address  unmet  needs. 
Opponents  of  increased  federal  aid  argue 
that  it  would  create  more  bureaucracy,  in- 
crease dependency  of  the  homeless  on  the 
government,  and  spend  resources  that  we  do 
not  have.  While  the  amount  of  federal  as- 
sistance proposed  is  modest  (some  1/20  of 
1%  of  our  current  budget),  my  view  is,  none- 
theless, that  any  increase  in  federal  spend- 
ing for  the  homeless  should  be  offset  by 
finding  savings  from  other  domestic  pro- 
grams. Federal  funds  for  the  homeless 
would  be  channeled  through  existing  state, 
local,  and  private  agencies  without  creating 
additional  bureaucracy.  Further,  spending 
some  federal  dollars  now  helps  us  avoid 
much  larger  expenditures  in  the  future  for 
long-term  physical  or  mental  health  costs 
and  welfare  payments. 

I  am  encouraged  by  the  increased  atten- 
tion on  a  variety  of  levels  to  the  problems  of 
the  homeless.  We  all  understand  that  tem- 
porary relief  measures,  though  important, 
are  not  enough.  Since  many  of  the  problems 
which  led  to  the  increased  number  of  home- 
less involve  structural  changes  in  our  na- 
tional economy,  we  still  need  to  focus  our 
attention  on  long-term  solutions  which  will 
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eoonomic  growth  and  improve  job  op-    ing  has  remairted  firmly  planted  on  ttie  soil.     19e0's,  tie  level  of  U.S.  support  prices,  and 
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needed  by  the  Japanese  to  build  plants  on     Americans,  ¥»e  tiave  continued  in  our  strong 
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The  Soviets  are  doing  everything  in  their 
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booat  economic  gnawth  and  improve  Job  op- 
portuntttas  (or  aU  of  our  citizens. 

The  fwtefBl  loremment's  effort  to  assist 
the  homelw  is  modest,  and  only  supple- 
ments the  primary  efforts  of  state  and  local 
loiemmsnts  and  private  croups.  The  mag- 
nitude of  this  serious  problem  and  the  limit 
OD  avmUable  resources  require  cooperative 
efforts  on  all  levels. 


RETIREMENT  OF  CHIEF  JOHN 
TIOHE 


HON.  UWRENCE  J.  SMITH 

OTPLOaiDA 
HI  THX  HOUU  OP  RKPRKSEMTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  11,  1987 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
March  2. 1967.  Poice  Chief  John  Tighe  retired 
■liar  many  years  of  service  to  ttie  citizens  of 
Pambrofce  Pinaa,  FL.  John  Tighe  came  natu- 
rally to  ttw  protesaion  of  law  enforcement.  His 
lata  father  was  a  Yonkers,  NY  policeman,  and 
a  number  of  hia  relatives — Including  his  two 
sorts— ware  members  of  various  police  forces. 

In  his  sarvica.  John  Tighe  drew  upon  his  ex- 
parianca  in  the  Korean  war  and  on  the  Miami 
Beach  poice  tarce  when  he  arrived  in  Pem- 
broka  Pines.  In  his  8  years  of  commitment  to 
the  Pembroke  Pines  police  force.  Chief  Tigfie 
saw  his  raaponamities  increase  and  his  force 
mora  Ihan  double. 

The  dedfcatton  and  selfless  commitment 
tftat  John  Tighe  gave  to  his  community  typifies 
ttw  model  police  officar.  He  served  in  a 
marvwr  that  reflected  his  Integrity  and  devo- 
tion. 

John's  retirement  offers  me  the  opportunity 
to  honor  a  person  who  has  devoted  his  life  to 
serving  his  country  as  well  as  his  community.  I 
wiah  him  arxl  his  wife  Amyann  smooth  roads, 
pleaaant  sailing,  and  dear  skies. 


TO  CELEBRATE  200- YEAR 
HERITAGE 


HON.  GEORGE  W.  GEKAS 

OP  PKHMSTLVANIA 
ni  THX  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  11,  1987 

Mr.  GEKAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sunday. 
March  15,  1987,  at  10  a.m..  Salem  United 
Church  of  Christ  and  Zion  Lutheran  Church 
wiN  hoU  a  ipKH  service  to  celebrate  their 
common  200-year  heritage  In  Harrisburg.  PA. 

In  1787,  wtwn  the  population  of  Harrisburg. 
PA,  was  600.  there  was  felt  ttie  need  for  a 
house  of  worship.  Accordingly.  John  Harris 
granted  lot  187  at  the  comer  of  Third  and 
Chestnut  for  that  purpose. 

The  first  house  of  worship  was  a  building  of 
togs  erected  at  the  rear  of  lot  187.  It  was 
owned  arxl  occupied  t>y  the  German  Re- 
formed and  the  German  Lutfieran  congrega- 
tiona. 

In  1822  ttie  present  buitoing  was  completed 
and  dadfcated.  A  bell  cast  by  Thomas  Mears, 
ban  founder  of  London,  was  hung  bearing  the 


May  all  whom  I  summon  to  the  grave 
The  blessing  of  a  well-spent  life  receive. 

Mr.  Speaker,  200  years  later,  this  church, 
this  institution  is  intact  not  because  the  bulld- 
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ing  has  remained  firmly  planted  on  tfie  soil, 
but  because  the  people  wtw  have  worshiped 
and  continue  to  woirship  at  Salem  Church 
have  committed  themselves  to  ttieir  faith  and 

CfHt'Ch. 

Stalem's  history  has  been  connected  with 
other  cfKircties  in  ttie  community:  Zion  Luther- 
an congregation;  ttie  Rev.  John  WInebrenner, 
wtio  was  pastor  wtien  ttie  present  church  was 
erected,  later  became  ttie  founder  of  the 
Churches  of  God;  members  of  the  Market 
Square  Prestiyterian  Church  met  In  Salem  to 
organize  the  Pine  Street  Presbyterian  Church; 
throe  Reformed  Churches  in  the  city  grew 
froir  Salem:  Second  Church.  Fourth  Church, 
and  St.  John's  Church.  The  congregation  of 
St.  Steptien's  Episcopal  Church  met  there 
t>ri0ny. 

In  1975  Salem  Church  was  listed  as  a  his- 
torical site  t>y  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  listed  In  ttie  National  Register  of 
Historic  Races  of  the  U.S.  Government. 

I  would  like  the  Congressional  Record  to 
reflect  my  personal  congratulations  to  the 
nne«nt)ers  of  Salem  United  Church  of  Christ 
and  their  pastor,  the  Reverend  Dr.  Kendall 
Link,  as  the  church  enters  its  third  century  of 
existence. 


A  BROADER  VIEW  OF  THE  U.S. 
TRADE  DEFICIT 


HON.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  11,  1987 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  ranking 
memt>er  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Sutx:ommlt- 
tee  on  Trade,  I  am  dismayed  at  the  hysteria 
sumunding  the  latest  release  of  the  1986 
trade  figures.  No  doubt  the  massive  trade  Im- 
balance should  be  of  concern,  t>ut  many  fall  to 
reafze  that  the  effects  of  our  trade  deficit  can 
be,  and  have  been,  translated  into  positive 
t)efKfits  to  our  economy.  In  our  attempt  to 
correct  trade  imbalances,  we  must  expand  our 
narrow  view  so  that  we  understand  ttie  full 
impact  of  the  international  market. 

A  statistic  which  is  quite  frequently  over- 
looked is  the  comparison  of  U.S.  goods  manu- 
factored  abroad  to  the  amount  of  foreign 
products  built  here.  U.S.-based  corporations 
thai  manufacture  overseas  are  far  more  suc- 
cesEful  than  foreign  companies  producing  in 
the  United  States.  In  fact  in  1984,  United 
States  companies  produced  $31  billion  more 
in  Japan  than  the  Japanese  produced  in  the 
United  States. 

Additional  benefits  that  are  not  borne  out  by 
focusing  only  on  our  trade  deficit  can  t>e 
measured  in  the  amount  of  foreign  investment 
Into  U.S.  banks,  real  estate,  and  capital.  This 
Invastment  which  keeps  our  interest  rates  low 
Is  directly  attributable  to  the  profits  of  our 
overseas  competitors.  What  may  appear  to  be 
lost  in  a  trade  war  often  returns  to  the  United 
St£iles  in  the  form  of  investment. 

One  additional  element  that  directly  impacts 
fortign  trade,  yet  is  frequently  overiooked,  is 
the  monetary  policy  in  the  United  States.  In 
relatkin  to  agricultural  commodities,  the  USOA 
noted  ttiat  our  decline  in  exports  was  a  reflec- 
tion of  the  strength  of  the  dollar  in  ttie  earty 
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1980's,  fie  level  of  U.S.  support  prices,  and 
ttie  low  cash  ftow  of  developing  countries. 
These  factors  which  have  worked  against  the 
United  States  over  ttie  past  several  years  are 
now  reversing  and  stKMJkt  enhance  our  trade 
position  in  ttie  near  future. 

As  w6  contemplate  enacting  restrictive 
trade  legislation  I  remind  my  colleagues  that 
there  ar0  many  results  stemming  from  our 
trade  deftoit  that  are  very  positive.  As  a  result, 
any  measure  enacted  by  Congress  should 
have  as  its  main  objective  the  competitive- 
ness of  American  products.  Such  measures 
will  ultimately  give  ttie  United  States  a  more 
favorably  balance  of  trade.  I  encourage  my 
colleaguas  to  read  ttie  following  article  by 
John  Lawrence  titled  "Don't  Panic  Over  the 
U.S.  Trade  Deficit." 

[From  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  Nov.  2.  19861 

Don't  Fanic  Over  the  U.S.  Trade  Deficit 

(By  John  F.  Lawrence) 

As  ever  in  an  election  season,  protecting 
American  joljs  becomes  a  hot  campaign 
issue  and  a  lot  of  misinformation  is  fed  to 
voters.  We're  told  what  we  lose  by  buying  so 
many  goods  from  abroad,  but  we're  seldom 
reminded  how  much  we  gain.  The  problem 
is  that  trade  balances  are  a  lot  more  com- 
plex than  just  the  raw  numtwrs  of  goods 
lx>ught  and  sold.  Elections  are  a  good  time 
to  examine  some  of  these  complexities  and 
keep  the  protectionists  in  their  place. 

Japan,  of  course,  is  the  chief  target  of 
much  of  the  attack.  Japan  currently  sells  us 
about  $90  billion  more  each  year  than  we 
sell  to  it.  But  is  $60  billion  really  lost  to  this 
country  and  does  it  translate  directly  into 
disappearing  jobs? 

The  answer  is  no  on  both  counts. 

A  couple  of  factors  work  to  offset  that  ap- 
parent deficit.  For  one  thing,  a  big  share  of 
the  dollars  that  go  to  pay  the  Japanese  for 
their  goeds  come  right  back  in  the  form  of 
investments  here.  Those  investments  create 
jolis  and  even  work  to  hold  down  U.S.  inter- 
est ratea  For  another,  it  fails  to  reflect  the 
real  economic  influence  that  American  and 
Japanese  companies  have  on  each  other's 
country.  A  good  analysis  of  these  less  publi- 
cized relationships  comes  from  Kenichi 
Ohmae,  managing  director  of  the  Tokyo 
office  of  the  American  consulting  firm 
McKinsey  &  Co.  According  to  his  article  in 
the  Japanese  monthly,  Bungei  Shunju,  it's 
even  poxible  to  make  the  U.S.  and  Japanese 
numtierg  match. 

Using  1984  figures,  he  calculates  that  the 
United  Btates  sold  $26  billion  worth  of 
goods  to  Japan.  But  U.S.  companies  also 
produced  and  sold  another  $44  billion  worth 
of  goods  from  operations  in  Japan  itself. 
Meantime.  Japan  sold  $57  billion  worth  of 
products  to  the  United  States  while  Japa- 
nese companies  produced  only  $13  billion 
from  their  facilities  located  in  this  country. 
The  numbers  add  up  to  $70  billion  on  lioth 
sides. 

Granted,  goods  produced  by  American  in- 
terests in  Japan  produce  jobs  for  Japanese, 
not  Americans.  But  the  flow  of  investment 
dollars  Is  important  to  consider  as  well. 
Profits  from  American  operations  in  Japan 
find  their  way  back  to  this  country,  provid- 
ing capital  for  growth  here. 

In  addition,  many  of  the  dollars  that  Jap- 
anese companies  collect  by  exporting  to  the 
United  States  flow  back  here  as  well.  They 
come  in  the  form  of  purchases  of  U.S.  gov- 
ernment tionds.  in  investments  made  on  the 
American    stock    markets    and    in    funds 
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needed  by  the  Japanese  to  build  plants  on 
American  soils. 

Looked  at  in  this  manner,  trade  balances 
get  to  looking  less  important.  And  it  leads 
some  Japanese,  weary  of  U.S.  complaints 
alwut  the  trade  problem,  to  suggest  that  If 
this  country  really  is  so  worried  alx>ut  the 
numt>ers.  why  doesn't  it  encourage  all  those 
American  companies  producing  goods  in 
Japan  to  bring  those  operations  home  and 
tlien  export  the  goods. 

It  is  not  a  serious  suggestion.  Obviously. 
American  companies  invested  in  Japan  for 
good  reasons.  One  is  that  at  the  time  it 
probably  was  cheaper  to  produce  the  goods 
there  than  it  was  to  make  them  here  and 
then  ship  them.  Another  is  that  it's  often 
easier  to  crack  a  foreign  market  with  an  op- 
eration familiar  with  the  customers  and 
their  culture.  The  Japanese  are  discovering 
this  aliout  America. 

Meantime,  amid  all  the  squabbling  over 
free  trade  and  Japan's  alleged  propensity 
for  protecting  its  own  markets,  a  major 
change  has  taken  place  that  will  bring 
about  a  good  many  of  the  changes  that  pro- 
tectionists claim  to  want.  The  dollar,  worth 
more  than  230  yen  as  recently  as  three 
years  ago,  now  has  dropped  to  at>out  160 
yen.  What  that  means  is  that  U.S.  goods 
made  here  and  sold  in  Japan  can  cost  the 
Japanese  30%  less  than  they  did.  Japanese 
goods  sold  here,  if  ultimately  raised  in  price 
to  match  the  currency  change,  will  cost 
Americans  more  than  30%  extra. 

That  means  it's  probably  no  longer  cheap- 
er for  some  American  firms  to  make  goods 
in  Japan  rather  than  export  them  to  that 
country.  It  means  companies  such  as  Sony 
now  have  lower  labor  costs  in  the  United 
States  than  they  do  at  home.  So.  over  time, 
expect  to  see  more  Japanese  markets  open- 
ing to  U.S.  goods  and  more  Japanese  compa- 
nies opening  up  shop  here  and  hiring  U.S. 
workers. 

Trade  balances  don't  shift  overnight  and, 
in  the  modem  world,  may  not  matter  that 
much  anyway.  They  shift  in  response  to 
basic  economics  and  it's  best  if  the  politi- 
cians don't  interfere. 


ESTONIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 


HON.  FRANK  ANNUNZIO 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  11,  1987 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  69  years  ago, 
on  February  24,  1918,  the  people  of  Estonia 
proudly  proclaimed  their  Independence,  tree 
from  the  dominatkjn  imposed  upon  them  for 
centuries  by  the  Russians. 

Stiortly  after  the  formation  of  their  free 
state.  Estonians  and  their  allies  successfully 
defended  their  country  from  attacks  by  the 
Red  Army,  as  Lenin  tried  to  force  communism 
upon  the  newly  independent  nation.  A  peace 
treaty  was  signed  between  the  new  Republic 
of  Estonia  and  the  Soviet  Unksn.  under  whk:h 
Russia  "agreed  to  renounce  voluntarily  for- 
ever all  rights  over  Estonian  territory  and 
people,"  and  the  Republic  of  Estonia  pros- 
pered for  22  years. 

Sadly,  however,  in  1940,  the  Soviet  Union 
again  attacked  and  invaded  this  country,  at- 
tempting to  wipe  out  ttie  culture.  rellgk>n.  and 
heritage  of  the  Estonian  people.  The  United 
States  tias  never  recognized  this  tirutal  sei- 
zure of  territory  by  ttie  Communists,  and  as 
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Americans,  we  tiave  continued  in  our  strong 
protests  of  vk>lations  of  human  rights  In  Esto- 
nia by  the  Soviets. 

The  Estonian  American  NatkMial  Council 
has  issued  a  statement  concerning  ttie  current 
situation  in  Estonia,  and  that  statement  fol- 
lows: 

Estonian  Independence  Day  Statement 

On  February  24,  1987,  Estonian  Americans 
and  people  of  Estonian  ancestry  everywhere 
in  the  world— except  in  their  own  native 
homeland— solemnly  and  publicly  com- 
memorate the  69th  anniversary  of  the  dec- 
laration of  independence  of  the  Republic  of 
Estonia  in  1918.  In  Estonia  itself,  the  people 
can  celebrate  only  in  their  hearts,  although 
some  individuals  nevertheless  defiantly 
engage  in  acts  of  patriotism  and  incur  the 
wrath  of  the  Soviet  secret  police,  the  KGB. 

E^stonian  Independence  Day  is  a  time  for 
Estonians  to  renew  their  faith  in  God,  in 
the  goodness  of  mankind,  in  the  Ijelief  that 
justice  will  triumph  in  the  end.  It  is  a  time 
for  all  Estonians  living  in  the  Free  World- 
young  and  old  alike,  even  those  who  have 
never  even  seen  Estonia— to  declare  their 
solidarity  with  their  brothers  and  sisters 
l)ehind  the  Iron  Curtain  and  to  reaffirm 
that  we  are  one  people,  no  matter  how  the 
currents  of  history  may  have  carried  us  to 
the  far  corners  of  the  world. 

This  is  also  a  time  for  Estonian  Americans 
to  give  thanks  that  we  are  able  to  enjoy 
living  in  freedom  with  the  many  rights, 
privileges  and  responsibilities  which  a  demo- 
cratic system  of  government  provides.  In  Es- 
tonia today,  the  freedom  to  communicate  is 
severely  restricted:  even  the  mail  is  cen- 
sored. 'There  are  no  free  and  open  elections. 
Trials  are  mostly  for  show,  as  evidenced  by 
the  occasions  when  verdicts  and  sentences 
are  inadvertently  published  l)efore  the  trials 
are  even  completed.  Religious  expression  is 
harshly  restricted;  parents  may  not  even 
take  their  school-age  children  to  church. 
Church  memliership.  although  technically 
permitted,  may  result  in  loss  of  employ- 
ment. 

The  fate  of  Estonia  serves  as  an  important 
lesson.  Afghanistan  is  but  a  recent  example 
that  the  Soviet  Union  has  not  changed  its 
ways  since  its  troops  first  marched  into  the 
peaceful,  democratic,  and  neutral  Republic 
of  Estonia  in  June,  1940.  The  night  of  June 
13,  1941  remains  indelibly  etched  on  the 
minds  of  Estonians— it  was  then  that  more 
than  10,000  men,  women,  and  children  were 
herded  into  tioxcars  and  shipped  to  Soviet 
slave  lalxir  camps  in  the  Gulag.  The  Soviets 
carried  out  other  such  mass  deportations  in 
the  Baltic  States  during  and  after  World 
War  II. 

The  horrible  memory  of  these  mass  depor- 
tations was  rekindled  only  this  past 
summer,  as  reports  filtered  out  that  Soviet 
authorities  had  forcibly  conscripted  hun- 
dreds of  Estonians,  often  in  the  middle  of 
the  night,  to  clean  up  the  area  near  the 
Chernobyl  nuclear  jjower  plant  disaster. 
When  some  of  these  conscriptees  revolted 
against  the  inhumane  working  conditions 
and  the  lack  of  the  most  elemental  safety 
gear  at  the  site,  a  number  of  them  were  shot 
to  death  by  the  Soviets. 

The  Soviet  Union  continues  to  engage  in 
cultural  genocide  with  its  russification  and 
sovietization  programs.  E^stonians  are  being 
sent  to  various  parts  of  the  Soviet  Union 
and  Russians  and  other  nationalities  are 
tieing  sent  into  Estonia.  In  Tallinn  the  cap- 
ital only  alx>ut  50  percent  of  the  people  are 
E^stonians. 
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The  Soviets  are  doing  everythlns  In  their 
power  to  destroy  the  identity  of  the  Esto- 
nian people  as  individuals  and  as  a  group. 
On  July  30,  1940.  President  Konstantln  Pate 
was  taken  to  parts  unknown  by  Soviet 
forces.  Nearly  40  years  later  three  messages 
written  by  him  while  imprisoned  in  a  Gulac 
concentration  camp  finally  reached  the 
Consulate  General  of  Estonia  in  New  York. 
President  Pats  wrote,  "I  am  .  .  .  l>eing  sut)- 
jected  to  degradation  in  every  way  and  my 
life  threatened  .  .  .  [Alll  my  personal  l)e- 
longings  which  I  had  along  with  me  have 
been  taken  away.  I  have  even  l>een  refused 
to  use  my  own  name.  Here  I  am  only  No. 
12. "  President  Pats'  words  have  l)een  echoed 
recently  by  leading  Estonian  dissident  Mart 
Niklus.  who  was  sentenced  to  ten  years  in  a 
labor  camp  plus  five  years  exile  for  demand- 
ing independence  for  the  Baltic  States  on 
Aug.  23.  1979.  the  40th  anniversary  of  SU- 
lin's  secret  protocol  with  Hilter.  Despite 
being  championed  by  Andrei  Sakharov, 
Mart  Niklus  has  not  been  heard  from  since 
an  April.  1986  letter  to  his  mother  which  he 
signed.  "Prom  your  son  who  is  buried  alive". 

While  under  Soviet  subjugation  the  entire 
Estonian  nation  is  "buried  alive"  Creative 
freedoms  in  all  fields  of  artistic  endeavor 
are  severely  curtailed.  Russian  language  en- 
croachment at  all  educational  levels,  in  the 
mass  media,  and  in  public  affairs  threatens 
to  undermine  the  E^stonian  national  identi- 
ty. The  historical  record  of  the  Republic  of 
Estonia  during  its  brief  period  of  independ- 
ence was  a  proud  one  including  universal 
suffrage,  eight-hour  work  days,  land  reform, 
laws  protecting  the  rights  of  religious  and 
cultural  minorities,  and  significant  contribu- 
tions in  the  fields  of  art.  music,  literature, 
science,  and  sports.  Today  that  record  of 
achievement  is  continually  attacked  and 
denied  by  Soviet  historical  revisionism  and 
disinformation  much  of  this  aimed  also  at 
political  refugees  from  communism  who  fled 
to  the  West.  Estonian  Americans,  therefore, 
are  very  concerned  that  the  United  States 
Government  maintain  a  steadfast  consist- 
ent, and  logical  position  regarding  the 
status  of  Elstonia.  Latvia,  and  Lithuania  as 
countries  occupied  illegally  in  blantant  vio- 
lation of  international  law.  Most  Western 
nations  continue  to  refuse  to  accord  de  jure 
recognition  to  Soviet  rule  in  the  Baltic 
States. 

In  marking  Estonian  Independence  Day, 
E^stonian  Americans.  Elstonians  in  their  oc- 
cupied homeland— indeed.  Estonians  and 
their  friends  all  over  the  world— reaffirm 
the  dream  of  restoration  of  sovereignty,  of 
political  and  human  rights,  of  freedom  from 
Soviet  oppression,  and  of  the  universal  right 
of  self-determination.  These  aspirations  are 
shared  by  freedom-loving  people  and  their 
governments  everywhere.  EHagu  Vatni  E^ti! 
[Long  Live  FYee  Estonia!]— Estonian  Ameri- 
can National  Council. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Estonian  people  have 
never  waivered  in  ttieir  determinatkxi  to  resist 
and  overcome  their  Communist  oppressor, 
and  I  am  honored  to  join  with  ttie  Estonian 
Americans  residing  in  the  11th  Congressional 
District  of  Illinois  whk:h  I  am  tionored  to  repre- 
sent, and  Americans  of  Estonian  descent 
throughout  this  Natk>n.  in  ttieir  tiopes  and 
prayers  that  Estonia  will  once  again  take  Its 
rightful  place  in  ttie  community  of  free  nations. 


wmrmoHousE 
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RECOGNIZES 
SClEtiCE     STU- 
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source  of  tliese  radio  waves,  using  ttie  Univer- 
sity of  Florida's  radio  obaervatory.  Joseph  be- 
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Toxiplasma  Gondii,   wtiich   causes 
severe  naurotogical  damaoe  resulting  in  tilind- 
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ttie  Long  laland  Railroad  for  almost  2  weeks, 
ttie  Congress  Intervened.  House  Joint  Resolu- 
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make  ttie  system  work, 
forget  ttiat  among   ttie 


We  aiao  should  not 
victims  of  any  new 
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TRIBUTE  TO  BRYCE  HARLOW 


WBBTINOHOUSE  RECOGNIZES 
OPTBTANDINO  SCIENCE  STU- 
DENTS 


HON.  DOUG  WALGREN 

or  ramsTLTAiOA 

ni  TBB  BOUSE  OF  UPRXSKHTATrVES 

Wedneadaw,  MarxA  11. 1987 
Mr.  WALGREN.  Mr.  Spaakar.  America  has 
no  graMr  skanglh  in  tcianca  than  bright, 
young  paopla.  Each  yaar.  Wastinghouse  and 
fw  Waainjiftouaa  Educational  Foundation  join 
«Mh  Sdanca  Sarviea  to  conduct  a  national 


RaoanOy  tha  40lh  annual  nationwide  sci- 
anoa  tilanl  laarch  ainglad  out  the  foHownng 
10  high  achoot  atudania  from  a  field  of  40  win- 
nara.  awding  •  too*  o*  S140,000  in  Westing- 
houaa  adanoa  acholarahipB  and  awards.  They 
daaarva  our  raoognilion  and  we  aH  can  be  en- 
oouragad  about  the  future  by  ttie  qualities 


Louiaa  C.  Chang.  17,  of  Westmont,  IL,  com- 
pMad  a  cancer  research  project  Woriung  at 
tha  Univaraity  of  Chicago,  Louise  isolated 
thraa  ganas  which  aie  more  active  in  cancer- 
ous cela  than  in  normal  cells.  She  found 
aoma  ewidanoa  that  one  of  the  genes  pro- 
duoas  a  proteinKlastroying  enzyme  that  could 
oonkiwla  to  the  behavior  of  malignant  cells. 
Louisa,  who  attends  the  University  of  Chicago 
Laboratory  Schools  H.S.,  plans  a  career  in 
canoar  reaaarch.  She  was  chosen  from  area 
schools  as  the  outstanding  young  scientist  of 
1966  by  the  Chicago  Museum  of  Science  and 
Irtdustry.  She  is  the  daughter  of  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Juo^Mn  Chang.  An  accomplished  violinist, 
Louiaa  plays  «Mh  the  University  of  Chicago 
Symphony  Orchestra. 

EEzabalh  L  \Mlmer,  16,  of  Scarsdale.  NY. 
aubmiOad  a  mathematics  project  relating  to 
thraa  color  theorems  as  her  search  entry.  Her 
inwaatigation  ombishop  wtiat  properties  a 
graph  must  liave  to  be  three-colorat>le,  with 
no  adjacent  adgea  having  the  same  color.  At 
Stuyvaaant  High  School  in  New  York  City. 
Eiabalh  is  active  in  the  Junior  Academy  of 
SdeiKe  and  the  mathematks  club.  She  is 
alao  captain.  Sluyvesant  High  ScfK)oi  Aca- 
demic Olympics  Team;  captain  of  her  school's 
math  team;  and  editor-in-chief,  "Math 
Survey."  She  is  the  daughter  of  Mrs.  Maribeth 


Aliert  Jun-Wei  Wong.  16,  of  Oak  Ridge.  TN. 
choaa  a  project  in  biotogicai  cyt>emetics  for 
tha  acianoe  talent  search.  Albert  created  a 
malhamatica  modal  relating  to  neural  net- 
works. Neural  networks  provide  pattern  recog- 
nion  capabiHiaa  aimiar  to  those  that  occur  in 
the  human  brain,  and  must  be  ttioroughly  un- 
demtood  II  artificial  inteWgonce  is  to  become  a 
rsaMy.  AlMrt  boiovoo  ttwt  his  investigation 
may  pimida  further  insights  into  the  brain's 
wal  as  yiekfing  feasible  tech- 
In  addition  to  being  award- 
ad  many  acieiHlfic  and  mathematics  first-place 
honors,  AJbart  haa  received  recognition  for  his 
lijiMiaa  In  French,  music  and  soccer.  He  is 
tha  aon  of  Or.  «id  Mrs.  Cheuk-Yin  Wong. 

Joasph  Chan-Yu  Wmg.  17,  of  Ocaia,  FL,  in- 
veatigalad  dacamatric  radntiorw — radio  waves 
wMh  Iraquanciaa  from  4  to  40  MHz— for  his 
project  in  astronomy.  The  data  for  his  study 
was  coloctod  from  the  planet  Jupiter,  a  major 
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source  of  tliese  radto  waves,  using  tlie  Univer- 
sity of  Florida's  radk)  observatory.  Joseph  t>e- 
lievas  thaX  his  study,  wivch  involved  reversing 
thete  changes,  furnishes  new  data  about  the 
orig^rtal  polarization  of  ttw  waves  generated 
on  Jupiter.  The  recipient  of  several  science 
awvds  and  a  student  at  Forest  High  Sctwol 
wtiare  tie  is  active  in  the  Junior  Academy  of 
Science  and  the  mathematics  club,  he  plays 
ttie  piam  and  enjoys  reading  arKJ  writing.  He 
is  tlie  son  of  ttie  late  Ming  Kang  Wang  and 
lives  with  his  mottier,  Mrs.  Luan  Luan  Wang. 

Daniel  Julius  Bernstein,  15,  of  Bellport,  NY, 
submitted  a  sophisticated  matfiematics  project 
for  "itie  Wastinghouse."  His  project  presented 
procedures  for  computing  various  number,  in- 
chjdwig  pi  and  e — the  basis  of  natural  algo- 
rithms—to many  digits.  At  Bellport  High 
SctDol  in  Brookhaven,  Daniel  is  active  in  the 
mathematics,  computer.  French  and  l^tin 
dubs.  He  has  won  several  math  honors,  in- 
cluding two  first-place  awards  from  the  Suffolk 
County  Math  Teachers  Association.  Daniel  is 
ttie  son  of  Dr.  And  Mrs.  Herbert  Bernstein. 

Stephen  Alexar>der  Racunas.  16.  of  New 
Kefdngton,  PA,  selected  a  project  in  atomk: 
phySKS  for  the  scierKe  talent  search.  One 
goal  of  his  research  was  to  increase  accuracy 
in  atomic  measurement  to  enhance  urKler- 
standing  of  atomic-scale  Interactions.  Stephen 
devetoped  a  Monte  Cario  computer  simulation 
to  determine  ttie  limits  of  tt>e  cooling  in  an 
"optKal  molasses"  and  believes  the  program 
has  potential  for  predicting  the  twtiavior  and 
akMig  in  the  devetopment  of  devices  to 
produce  and  confine  stowed  atoms.  First  in 
his  class  at  Valley  High  School,  he  Is  presi- 
dent of  the  science  club.  A  participant  in  the 
Research  ScierKe  Institute.  Stephen  Is  a  Edu- 
cational Foundation  of  America  Sctx>lar.  His 
partnts  are  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bernard  J.  Racunas. 

Maxwell  V.  Meng,  16,  Columbia,  MD.  chose 
a  btomedKal  project  for  the  STS.  His  study  of 
an  Inherited  disorder  linked  to  prematurely  dis- 
eased heart  arteries  has  provided  Insights 
which  he  t>elieves  may  result  In  new  directions 
in  therapy  for  tfie  disease.  Maxwell  was  able 
to  show  that  tfiese  k>w  levels  were  primarily 
caused  by  the  high  rate  at  which  tt>eir  txxlies 
catatx)lize.  or  destructively  t>reak  down,  tfie 
proteins.  First  in  his  class  at  Centennial  High 
Scfnol  In  Eltk»tt  City,  Maxwell  is  captain  of 
ttie  math  team  and  recipient  of  an  Outstand- 
ing Research  Project  Award  from  the  Mary- 
land Academy  of  ScierKes.  Maxwell  is  the  son 
of  Or.  and  Mrs.  Ching  I.  Meng  and  the  brother 
of  Margaret  Meng,  a  1983  Westinghouse  STS 
winner. 

Todd  Alan  Wakjman,  17  of  Bethesda,  MD, 
selacted  a  project  In  Molecular  biotogy,  "In- 
duGtton  of  an  Amber  Mutation  in  Gene  Lon  of 
Esttierichia  Coll  by  Oligonucleotide-Directed 
Mutagenesis,"  Todd's  research  suggests  that 
by  altering  the  amount  of  sugar  in  ttie  cell;'s 
growth  media,  it  will  be  possible  to  change  ttie 
amount  of  protein  made  t>y  ttie  gene,  At  Walt 
Whitman  High  Scfiool.  wtiere  fie  is  president 
of  the  Science  club,  Todd  is  also  a  member  of 
the  Junior  Academy  of  Science,  a  frequent 
puWk;  speaker,  and  active  in  school  publk^a- 
tions.  He  is  ttie  son  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Robert 
Watdman. 

Maria  Jose  Silveira,  17,  of  Flustiing,  NY, 
chose  a  project  in  parasitotogy  for  ttie  science 
talent   search.    She   studied   an   Intracelhjiar 
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parasite,  Toxiplasma  Gondii,  wtiich  causes 
severe  naurological  damage  resulting  in  blind- 
ness, seiture  disorders  or  mental  retardation. 
Her  projact  involved  the  use  of  the  MClXC 
neurobtaftoma  cell  line  as  a  model  to  study 
ttie  effects  of  infections  t>y  toxoplasmosis. 
She  l>eli«/es  tier  experiments  tielp  explain  ttie 
effect  of  the  parasite  on  ttie  host  cell.  A  stu- 
dent at  Bronx  High  Sctiool  of  science,  stie 
lias  won  awards  at  math  fairs  and  is  on  ttie 
N.Y.C.  Chanceltor's  Honor  RoH.  She  is  the 
daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jose  M.  Silveira. 

Mkshaal  Paul  Mossey,  18,  of  Cincinnati,  OH. 
refined  a  program  for  solving  a  set  of  prot>- 
lems  in  pure  mattiematk»  using  a  computer. 
Called  a  backtrack  algorithm,  ttie  program 
finds  optimal  sets  of  up  to  14  numtiers,  called 
distinct  (ffference  sets,  no  two  pairs  of  whk:h 
have  ttie  same  difference.  Mictiael's  unk)ue 
verston  of  ttie  algorithm  accomplisfied  the 
task  while  reducing  tioth  computer  time  and 
effort.  At  Greenhills  High  Sctiool,  Mrcfiael's 
many  acfiievements  include  founder  and 
presklent  of  tfie  math  club,  cocaptain  of  ttie 
academio  team  and  first  place  awards  in  State 
and  local  science  competittons.  He  is  tfie  son 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  W.  Mossey. 


POLITICAL  AND  LOBBYING  AC- 
TIVITIES OP  TAX-EXEMPT  OR- 
GANIZATIONS 


HON.  J  J.  PICKLE 

OF  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  11,  1987 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  several  days  ago 
Ttie  Washington  Post  reported  that  S1.7  mil- 
Iton  of  tax-deductit}le  charitatile  contritiutions 
were  traasfened  to  a  Swiss  tiank  account  to 
purchase  arms  for  the  Contra  rebels. 

Yesterday,  in  a  Social  Security  Subcommit- 
tee tieariig  we  learned  that  a  tax-exempt  or- 
ganization was  using  tax  deductible  contribu- 
tions to  finance  lobbying  and  political  activities 
including  promoting  candkjates  for  Congress. 

It  is  time  for  Congress  to  take  a  dose  look 
at  our  laws  limiting  ttie  lotibying  and  political 
activities  of  tax-exempt  organizations  and  find 
out  wtiether  tfiese  laws  are  being  enforced. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  clear  ttiat  many  organiza- 
tions are  playing  fast  and  toose  with  ttie  law 
with  little  or  no  fear  of  violating  eitfier  ttie  law 
or  regulattons. 

On  tomorrow  and  Friday,  ttie  Ways  and 
Means  Oversight  Suticommittee  will  hold  hear- 
ings on  tiis  issue.  I  intend  to  see  that  we  put 
an  end  to  atxjses  of  some  of  the  special 
status  that  has  been  granted  to  tax-exempt 
organizattons. 


INTRQDUCTION  OP  LEGISLA- 
TION TO  PREVENT  ANOTHER 
LIRR  WALK-OPP 


HON.  NORMAN  F.  LENT 

OP  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  11,  1987 

Mr.  LgNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  January  of  this 
year,  after  a  strike  shut  down  rail  service  on 
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ttie  Long  Island  Railroad  for  almost  2  weeks, 
ttie  Congress  intervened.  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 93  (P.L.  100-2)  prohitMted  strikes  or  lock- 
outs for  60  days,  in  order  to  altow  a  Congres- 
stonal  Advisory  Board  to  examine  ttie  issues 
in  this  labor-management  dispute  and  to  rec- 
ommend solutions  on  ttie  issues  that  ttie  carri- 
er and  ttie  untons  couki  not  resolve  among 
themselves. 

At  ttie  time  I  introduced  ttie  joint  resolution, 
the  txjrden  ttie  strike  had  placed  on  commut- 
ers from  Long  Island  and  on  the  economy  of 
the  New  York  area  was  intoleratile. 

So  great  was  ttie  frustratton,  the  inconven- 
ience and  ttie  sfieer  waste  engendered  by  ttie 
strike  ttiat  ttiere  were  wklespread  calls  for  an 
immediate  settlement  to  be  imposed  legisla- 
tively by  compulsory  arbitration. 

Alttiough  I  certainly  understood  the  reasons 
for  such  demands.  I  considered  it  a  serious  In- 
trusion to  leap  to  compulsory  arbitration  when, 
given  time,  ttie  parties  might  well  be  able  to 
resolve  matters  through  tfie  collective-t)argaln- 
ing  process  ttiat  Is  the  heart  of  labor-manage- 
ment relations  in  this  country. 

On  the  wfiole.  later  events  have  proven  my 
faith  In  that  process  justified.  Between  the  ap- 
pointment of  ttie  Congresstonal  Advisory 
Board  and  ttie  issuance  of  the  Board's  report, 
virtually  all  remaining  issues  were  settled.  Of 
the  15  unions  representing  some  6.800  Long 
Island  Railroad  emptoyees,  all  but  five  had 
reached  agreements  t>efore  the  joint  resolu- 
tion was  enacted.  And  of  the  five  remaining 
unions,  four  had  reached  an  accommodation 
with  tfie  carrier  on  all  outstanding  Issues 
t)efore  tfie  Board  completed  its  report. 

One  unton,  the  International  Association  of 
Machinists— approximately  200  out  of  the 
Long  Island's  6,800  union  employees — contin- 
ued to  dispute  two  Issues.  These  two  Items, 
which  ttie  Congresstonal  Advisory  Board  ad- 
dressed in  its  report,  now  threaten  to  disrupt 
tfie  travel  of  the  Long  Island  Railroad's 
272,000  daily  passengers. 

What  are  ttiese  issues?  First,  whether  the 
machinists  sfiould  atiide  by  the  same  arbitra- 
tion machinery  agreed  to  by  all  other  unions 
for  resolving  jurisdicttonal  disputes  t>etween 
untons — as,  for  example,  when  ttie  carrier 
opens  new  maintenance  facilities  as  part  of  its 
amt>itious  capital  improvement  program.  The 
Congresstonal  Advisory  Board  agreed  with 
both  previous  Emergency  Boards: 

Common  sense  requires  that  all  of  these 
(lalx>r)  organizations  utilize  the  same  basic 
machinery  for  resolving  these  disputes. 

Yet,  a  possible  renewed  strike  is  threatened 
over  tfiis  issue. 

The  second  issue  is  wtiettier,  after  years  of 
having  its  cars  and  trucks  servk:ed  and  re- 
paired by  outside  mectianics,  ttie  Long  Island 
Railroad  stioukj  be  compelled  to  Initiate  In- 
house  motor  vehicle  maintenance  using  the 
Machinists  Unton's  memt)ers.  The  Board 
found  "no  compelling  evklence  to  support  a 
ctiange  of  *  *  *  historic  practk»  at  ttiis  time." 
txjt  dkj  recommend  a  feasit>ility  study  to  see 
wtiat  tfie  actual  costs  would  tw. 

So  tiere  we  are.  A  quarter  of  a  million  com- 
muters— and,  by  tfie  way,  ttie  only  rail  freight 
service  connecting  Long  Island  to  ttie  rest  of 
the  United  States — are  at  risk  t>ecause  200 
mactiinists  are  apparently  unwilling — for  wfiat- 
ever  reasons — to  work  with  management  to 
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make  the  system  work.  We  alao  stioukl  not 
forget  ttiat  among  the  vKtims  of  any  new 
strike  woukj  he  ttie  ottier  workers,  ttie  unton 
members  wtio  acted  responsibly  to  make  col- 
lective t>argaining  function  as  it  stioukl.  Those 
responsitMe  workers  will  have  tfieir  payctiecks. 
ttieir  livelihoods,  tiekj  tiostage  to  these  periph- 
eral issues  if  a  strike  occurs. 

No  one's  pay.  or  health  benefits,  or  basic 
working  conditions  are  at  issue  fiere.  Instead, 
tangential  issues  are  all  ttiat  remain.  Think  for 
a  minute  atxxjt  ttie  enormous  disproportion 
here:  it  gives  new  meaning  to  the  phrase 
"tiaving  ttie  taH  wag  ttie  dog."  Two  hundred 
workers,  roughly  3  percent  of  ttie  Long  Island 
Railroad's  union  work  force,  can  kjle  over 
7.000  emptoyees.  strand  hundreds  of  ttiou- 
sands  of  commuters,  cut  off  all  freight  service 
to  Long  Island,  and  for  wtiat?  We  simply 
cannot  afford  to  have  the  economy  of  the 
New  York  area  disrupted  so  capriciously. 

Frankly.  I  would  tiave  tioped  ttiat  the  re- 
spect which  I  believe  most  union  members 
have  for  the  collective  t>argaining  process 
would  have  led  all  parties  to  recognize  ttiat  a 
strike  on  the  Long  Island  Railroad  in  these  cir- 
cumstances is  not  in  the  public  interest,  ttie 
interest  of  ttie  Long  Island's  workers,  or  of 
railway  latwr  In  general.  But  we  must  deal  with 
the  actual  situatton  that  confronts  us.  no 
matter  how  ill-advised  Its  creation  may  have 
t>een. 

Therefore.  I  see  no  reasonable  alternative 
to  prevent  further  disruptton  of  rail  service  In 
connection  with  the  current  rail  dispute.  My 
legislation  simply  implements  the  Congres- 
stonal Advisory  Board's  recommendattons. 
That  Board  was  established  by  Congress  ear- 
lier this  year  to  help  end  ttie  impasse.  It  re- 
spects and  buitos  on  ttie  collective  tiargaining 
process,  wtiich  succeeded  with  respect  to  97 
percent  of  ttie  untonized  emptoyees.  Specifi- 
cally, the  legislation  adopts  all  settiements  al- 
ready negotiated  and  the  Board's  recommen- 
dattons on  the  two  open  issues.  Interunion  |u- 
risdtotional  matters  are  to  tie  resolved  under 
the  procedures  ttie  Board  recommended.  The 
question  of  possit>le  in-tiouse  motor  vehrcle 
maintenance  is  defened  to  ttie  next  Railway 
Latior  Act  Conference  unless  otherwise 
agreed  to  by  the  parties.  Since  the  agree- 
ments already  negotiated  Include  a  moratori- 
um that  extends  to  1989.  this  provkles  ade- 
quate time  to  conduct  ttie  feasit>ility  study  rec- 
ommended by  ttie  Board.  Ttie  legislation, 
therefore,  precludes  ttie  possit>ility  of  a  strike 
eittier  on  tfie  matters  prevtously  agreed  to  or 
on  the  two  issues  addressed  tiy  ttie  Board. 

I  hope  ttiat  ttiose  who  have  ttie  real  inter- 
ests of  working  men  and  women  at  tieart  will 
render  this  last-resort  legislative  interventton 
unnecessary.  We  are  already  at  ttie  1 1th  tiour. 
It  will  take  time  to  pass  legislation,  and  a 
strike  will  occur  in  less  ttian  a  week.  If  ttiat 
happens,  it  will  take  at  least  2  to  3  days  to  re- 
start rail  servtoe.  Prectous  little  time  remains 
for  ttie  true  friends  of  railway  Istoor  to  prevail. 
If  they  do  not  we  may  see  the  rise  of  pertiaps 
inesistible  pressures  to  alter  ttie  fundamentals 
of  ttie  railroads'  collective  t>argaining  system. 
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TRIBUTE  TO  BRYCE  HARLOW 


HON.  FRANK  HORTON 

OP  IfEW  YOKK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tttesday,  March  10,  1987 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  month  we 
lost  one  of  ttie  most  respected  and  admirad 
memt)ers  of  the  Washington  establistiment 
when  Bryce  Hartow  passed  away. 

Bryce  served  as  Presklent  Eisentiower's 
counsetor  and  speectiwriter.  His  leaderstiip  in 
ttie  Eisentiower  administration  was  outstand- 
ing. He  had  a  truly  special  talent  in  communi- 
cating with  people  while  ensuring  ttiat  ttte 
President  received  visitiility. 

Officials  In  Washington  often  talk  atxxjt  ttie 
"silent  staff."  wtiere  much  of  ttie  work  is 
done,  but  none  of  the  credit  is  taken.  Bryce 
epitomized  ttiat  He  knew  more  atiout  ttie  leg- 
islative process  tfian  virtually  anyone  in  ttiis 
city.  And  he  knew  more  about  ttie  players  in 
that  process  than  anyone  woukj  ever  want  to 
know. 

Bryce  s  position  as  chief  negotiator  for  a 
Republk^an  Prestoent,  in  ttie  face  of  a  tieavHy- 
Democratlc  House  and  Senate,  was  difficult 
and  time-consuming.  But  his  successes  with 
ttie  two  Texans  in  ctiarge,  Lyndon  Jotmson 
and  Sam  Raytwm.  were  noteworthy. 

I  rememtier  well  vwxking  with  Bryce  when 
tie  was  with  ttie  Nixon  administration.  I  was 
always  struck  by  the  tionesty  and  personal  in- 
tegrity he  possessed.  A  man  is  only  as  good 
as  his  word,  and  Bryce  Hariow's  word  was 
gold  as  far  as  I  was  concerned. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  leader  and  good  friend 
Bob  Michel  said  it  tjest.  vyfien  tie  noted  on 
ttie  House  floor  last  month.  "Ttiere  was  some- 
thing about  Bryce  Hartow.  somettiing  positive, 
somettung  fine,  ttiat  makes  us  remerriber  fiim 
with  affection  as  we  mourn  his  passing." 

My  wife  Nancy  and  I  join  in  wistiing  tiis  wife 
Sarah  and  ttie  Hariow  family  ttie  very  tiest 
Ttieir  loss  and  sonow  are  stiared  t}y  ttie  many 
who  knew  Bryce,  and  remerrtoer  him  fondly. 


LEGISLATION  PHASING  OUT 
SOCIAL  SECURITY  EARNINGS 
TEST  FOR  AGES  65  TO  69 


HON.  HAL  DAUB 

or  NEBRASKA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  11,  1987 

Mr.  DAUB.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  intro- 
ducing legislation  to  ptiase-out  ttie  Social  Se- 
curity earnings  test  over  a  4-year  period  for  in- 
divtouals  aged  65  to  69.  Currently,  indivkluals 
in  this  age  bracket  are  subject  to  a  Social  Se- 
curity earnings  test  for  work-related  income; 
the  test  mandates  ttiat  Soda!  Security  bene- 
fits are  reduced  by  S1  for  every  $2  earned 
over  the  cunent  $8,160  threstxjkj. 

In  view  of  ttie  national  trend  toward  hiring 
otoer  workers  in  all  sectors  of  ttie  economy 
and  ttie  need  for  many  okler  Americans  to 
supplement  ttieir  retirement  income,  my  legis- 
lation will  altow  those  indivkluals  wishing  to 
work  past  the  age  of  65  to  reap  ttie  full  bene- 
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nmiMhtittfwts  In  Amarica's     famlv   olannina   and    Dooulation   control    our- 
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led  efforts  to  condemn  it  and  to  ensure  that 
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my  colleagues  statements  from  the  Ctiairman     address  issues  that  are  txith  long  term  in     ecutive  agencies  to  illuminate  the  difficult 
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Ma  o(  tMir  n— dod  contributions  to  America's 


MoraoMT,  phMing  out  the  earnings  test  wMI 
vNMk  in  conjunction  wNh  the  recent  repeal  of 
rramMaiy  leMrament  to  encourage  the  contir>- 
uad  woik  oontotMitione  of  dder  Americans.  In 
view  of  fact  that  fewer  younger  workers  will  be 
aviiibia  as  the  tMby  boom  generation  ap- 
proaches itlramant.  this  encouragement  Is 
eaaenial  to  the  maintenance  of  a  competitive 
American  wofitforce.  Simpty  put  America  will 
need  the  wisdom  and  experierxx  of  older 
vrarfcait  in  the  future. 

Mr.  Spaaltar.  in  addition  to  the  earnings  test 
being  an  oppreaaive  tax  on  earnings,  it  is  ap- 
paianl  that  the  provision  dampens  wortc  Incen- 
tive and  is  complex  to  administer.  The  test 
also  Mogicalty  dteriminates  against  earned 
income  in  favor  of  noneamed  or  investment 


WMe  I  recognize  that  many  of  my  col- 
laaguas  would  prefer  to  immediately  repeal 
the  eaminga  test  tor  all  workers.  It  has  been 
aaimalad  ttwt  an  outright  repeal  of  the  test 
would  ooat  botwoon  $11  and  $12  billion  per 
year.  By  imiling  repeal  to  workers  aged  65  to 
68  and  l>y  phasing  tfw  test  out  over  a  4-year 
period,  my  biH  is  much  less  costly  and  would 
thus  not  adversely  impact  the  Social  Security 
trust  funds. 

Further,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  emptiasize 
that  part  of  tfie  cost  of  any  effort  to  repeal  the 
earnings  test  will  t>e  recouped  through  in- 
creased Social  Security  tax  receipts  and  Fed- 
eral iTKOme  taxes.  It  has  been  estimated  that 
about  20  percent  of  the  addittoruti  costs  of  re- 
pealing ttie  earnings  test  wouW  be  recovered 
by  addWonal  Social  Security  tax  receipts  arxJ 
Federal  income  taxes — assuming  no  change 
in  work  incentive. 

However,  wiiHe  it  is  difficult  to  predict  work 
incentive,  a  Social  Security  Administration 
study  irviKates  that  79  percent  of  the  addi- 
tional cost  of  repeal  of  tfte  earnings  test  woukj 
be  recovered  if  it  is  assumed  ttiat  10  percent 
of  the  persons  wtw  are  now  retired  or  who 
are  contemplating  retirement  vnll  deckje  to 
return  to  ttie  labor  force  or  will  remain  in  the 
labor  force. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  time  ttiat  we  look  to  the 
future  and  improve  the  work  opportunities  of 
older  Americans.  In  view  of  the  labor  demo- 
graphics ttiat  this  Natton  faces,  it  is  absolutely 
essential  to  encourage  the  retentkyi  of 
wisdom  aiKl  experience  In  America's  work- 
force, wtiie  at  tfie  same  time  ending  unfair 
work  penalties  for  okler  workers. 

I  urge  the  Members  support. 


WHICH  SIDE  ARE  YOU  ON 


HON.  BEAU  BOULTER 

or  TEXAS 
nr  THE  BOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wedneaday.  March  11.  1987 

Mr.  BOULTER  Mr.  Speaker,  as  consider- 
ation of  fuiKing  for  fiscal  year  1988  foreign 
aid  wW  be  coming  before  tfie  House  soon,  I 
want  to  be  one  of  the  first  Members  to  make 
the  100th  Congress  aware  of  tfie  reasons  wtiy 
President  Reagan  withheM  U.S.  funding  for 
tfie  United  Natnns  Fund  for  Populatton  Activi- 
lies  last  year.  The  policy  of  forced  abortkxi  for 
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famly  planning  and  population  control  pur- 
poses in  Ctiina  led  to  President  Reagan's  de- 
dsien  to  keep  U.S.  dollars  from  supporting 
suck  practces  ttirough  ttie  UNFPA.  I  abfior 
ttiis  insidtous  policy  which  mandates  aborttons 
and  stand  firm  In  continuing  to  support  efforts 
to  withtioW  tfiese  funds  for  fiscal  year  1988. 
We  stKXild  only  renew  our  support  for  tfie 
UNFPA  when  UNFPA  deckles  to  allocate  Its 
funds  in  a  more  responsible  manner  which  re- 
spects wtiat  I  feel  is  an  inherent  Judeo-Chris- 
tian  and  American  belief:  the  sanctity  of 
human  life. 

I  am  sutnnitting  ttie  following  artk:le  by  Mary 
Meehan,  entitled  "Whk:h  side  are  you  on?" 
(Nafk)nal  Catholic  Register,  March  1,  1987), 
which  further  portrays  the  heinous  details  of 
China's  population  control  policy. 

Which  Side  Are  You  On? 
(By  Mary  Meehan) 

Rep.  James  Scheuer  (D-N.Y.)  has  fired  an 
opening  volley  in  this  year's  battle  to  re- 
stone  U.S.  funding  for  the  United  Nations 
Fund  for  Population  Activities  (UNFPA). 

In  a  Jan.  24  column  in  The  New  York 
Tiines.  Scheuer  downplayed  UNFPA 's  role 
in  the  Chinese  program  of  forced  abortion. 
That  role  led  the  Reagan  administration  to 
redBce  U.S.  funding  of  UNFPA  in  1985  and 
to  Withhold  funding  altogether  in  1986. 

Scheuer  said  that  charges  of  forced  aitior- 
tion  and  other  coercion  were  made  by  "ad- 
mintstration  conservatives."  That's  true- 
but  only  part  of  the  truth.  Administration 
conservatives  apparently  read  two  very  re- 
spectable publications— the  Washington 
Post  and  The  New  York  Times— which  have 
reperted  spine-chilling  details  about  the 
Chinese  program. 

Two  years  ago,  Washington  Post  reporter 
Michael  Weisskopf  wrote  about  China's 
"one  couple,  one  child"  policy  after  a  four- 
year  assignment  in  that  country.  He  report- 
ed ttiat: 

If  a  couple  had  one  child,  the  mother  was 
required  to  wear  an  intrauterine  device 
(lUD).  If  a  couple  had  two  or  more  children, 
one  parent  was  required  to  be  sterilized. 

Many  factories  posted  blacklx>ards  that 
listed  each  female  worker's  contraceptive 
method  and  the  day  her  menstrual  period 
should  arrive.  Women  were  instructed  to 
place  check  marlcs  by  their  names  when 
their  periods  began.  Those  who  did  not 
check  off  that  the  right  time  face  examina- 
tion. 

If  a  woman  had  one  child  and  was  found 
pregnant  again,  she  was  pressured  heavily 
to  Have  an  alxtrtion. 

The  punishment  for  giving  birth  without 
authorization  varied,  but  could  include  "loss 
of  farmland,  fines  of  up  to  $1,000.  firing 
from  factory  jobs,  public  censure  and  the 
denial  of  land,  medical  benefits,  grain  ra- 
tions and  educational  opportunities  for  the 
unplanned  child." 

Doctors  killed  some  "unauthorized"  chil- 
dren as  they  were  being  bom,  by  crushing 
their  heads  with  forceps  or  injecting  them 
with  formaldehyde.  They  killed  others 
shortly  after  birth. 

Hemale  infanticide  was  rising,  since  par- 
ents felt  they  needed  a  son  to  support  them 
in  old  age.  Many  baby  girls  were  abandoned, 
drowned  or  suffocated  soon  after  birth— so 
their  parents  could  try  again  for  a  son  as 
their  "one  child." 

Rep.  Christopher  Smith  (R-N.J.)  summed 
up  the  Chinese  program:  "This  is  not  popu- 
lation control.  This  is  barbarism."  Smith, 
Rep.  Jack  Kemp  (R-N.Y.)  and  others  have 
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led  efforts  to  condemn  it  and  to  ensure  that 
U.S.  funds  cannot  be  used  even  indirectly  to 
support  tt.. 

Scheuer  called  for  restoration  of  U.S. 
grants  tq  UNFPA.  which  supports  the  Chi- 
nese program.  He  claimed  that  coercion  is 
condemned  by  Chinese  officials.  But 
Chinawatcher  John  Aird,  whose  study  ap- 
peared tn  the  Congressional  Record  of 
Nov.  5,  1985,  declared  that  "the  campaigns 
to  quell  coercion  have  l)een  turned  on  and 
off  almost  year  by  year  since  the  late  1970s. 
What  the  changes  in  policy  stongly  suggest 
is  that  the  central  authorities  only  oppose 
and  disaTow  coercion  when  it  backfires."  He 
also  suggested  that  Chinese  officials  He  to 
gullible  Qareigners  about  their  program. 

Scheuor's  column  was  based  on  a  10-day 
official  (Tip  to  China:  he  and  his  congres- 
sional colleagues  used  U.S.  Embassy  inter- 
preters. In  contrast.  Post  reporter  Michael 
Weisskopf,  who  speaks  Chinese,  did  "more 
than  200  interviews  spaced  over  three  years 
with  officials,  doctors,  peasants  and  work- 
ers." 

Scheuor's  trip  was  similar  to  ones  made  by 
Population  Institute  President  Werner 
Pomos.  A  tireless  advocate  of  population 
control,  pomos  heads  a  group  which  has  re- 
ceived substantial  sums  from  the  U.N.  Fund 
for  Population  Activities  ($200,000  last  year 
alone). 

Soon  after  publication  of  Weisskopf's 
series  in  the  Post,  Pomos  said  that  in  three 
trips  to  China  he  found  that  the  nation's 
leaders  were  "bending  over  backward  to 
make  certain  that  their  programs  reflected 
a  spirit  of  voluntarism." 

'There  Is  a  real  danger  that  naive  accounts 
such  as  those  of  Scheuer  and  Fomos  will 
sweep  the  Chinese  program  under  the  rug. 
Those  who  are  doing  the  sweeping  are  liber- 
als. Moat  of  those  accepting  their  assur- 
ances are  also  lit>erals.  In  other  circum- 
stances, these  people  are  quick  to  proclaim 
their  dedication  to  liberty  and  to  the  wel- 
fare of  Women.  But  then  why  are  they  so 
quiet  aftout  China?  Most  U.S.  feminist 
groups,  too,  have  t>een  strangely  silent 
about  the  suffering  of  their  Chinese  sisters. 

In  the  words  of  the  old  union  song,  it's 
time  to  ask  the  liberals:  "Which  side  are  you 
on?" 


OFTPICE  OF  TECHNOLOGY 

ASSESSMENT 


HON.  MORRIS  K.  UDALL 

OF  ARIZONA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Vfed-nesday,  March  11,  1987 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Office  of 
Technoldgy  Assessment  serves  the  needs  of 
tfie  Memtiers  of  Congress  by  provkJing  infor- 
mation that  Is  timely,  accurate,  and  incisive. 
As  an  oiiginal  memtier  of  OTA's  Board  of  Di- 
rectors, I  am  proud  of  its  achievements.  As 
we  seek  to  manage  technological  change,  our 
actkxis  should  tie  guided  by  extensive  and 
well  planned  study.  Tfie  many  indlvkiuals  wfio 
have  prepared  valuable  OTA  research  materi- 
als are  to  be  commended  for  provkling  the 
Congress  with  a  t>asis  to  address  issues  from 
resource  development  to  nattonal  health  con- 
cerns. As  Chairman  of  tfie  OTA  for  ttie  100th 
Congress,  I  am  Inserting  remarks  into  tfie 
Congressional  Record  from  the  OTA  1986 
year  end  report.  I  commend  to  tfie  attentton  of 
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my  colleagues  statements  from  the  Oiaimnan 
and  Vk»  Cfiairman  of  tfie  QoarA.  for  the  99th 
Congress,  the  Technotogy  Assessment  Advi- 
sory Ckxincil  Cfiairman  and  the  Director  of 
OTA. 
Statements    by    the    Chairman    and   Vice 

Chairman  of  the  Board.  TAAC  Chairman. 

AND  THE  Director  or  OTA 

CHAIRMAN'S  STATEMENT— SENATOR  TED  STEVENS 

The  close  of  fiscal  year  1986  marks  the 
end  of  the  99th  Congress  and  my  second  2- 
year  term  as  Chairman  of  the  Technology 
Assessment  Board.  The  99th  was  a  produc- 
tive Congress,  tackling  many  issues  critical 
to  the  Nation's  future,  and  OTA  was  con- 
stantly on  the  frontlines.  providing  timely 
information  to  assist  every  stage  of  the  Con- 
gressional process. 

Just  prior  to  the  convening  of  this  Con- 
gress. OTA  issued  a  report.  Protecting  the 
Nation's  Groundioater  From  Contamina- 
tion, that  stated,  among  other  things,  that 
groundwater  contamination  has  occurred  in 
every  State  and  is  l>eing  detected  with  in- 
creasing frequency.  This  study  provided 
support  for  the  99th  Congress  to  expand 
legislative  authority  to  curb  growing 
groundwater  pollution  problems.  OTA  has 
also,  during  the  past  several  years,  pub- 
lished several  reports  that  were  very  useful 
during  reauthorization  of  Superfund,  which 
occurred  in  the  final  days  of  the  second  ses- 
sion: Technologies  and  Management  Strate- 
gies for  Hazardous  Waste  Control  (fiscal 
year  1983):  Superfund  Strategy  (fiscal  year 
1985):  and  Serious  Reduction  of  Hazardous 
Waste  (fiscal  year  1986).  The  availability  of 
these  detailed  analyses  t>efore  and  during 
the  deflate  preceding  congressional  action  is 
evidence  of  OTA's  increasing  ability  to  an- 
ticipate issues  of  substantial  concern  to 
Congress. 

OTA  also  demonstrated,  in  the  past  year, 
continued  improvement  in  its  ability  to  re- 
spond quickly  to  congressional  needs  for  in- 
formation— drawing  from  Ixith  completed 
and  ongoing  work.  A  staff  paper.  Passive 
Smoking  in  the  Workplace:  Selected  Issues, 
was  produced  by  OTA's  health  experts  on 
very  short  notice  as  the  Congress  turned  its 
attention  to  the  subject  of  workplace 
health.  A  Spectaf  Report  for  the  1985  Farm 
Bill  contributed  to  that  major  piece  of  legis- 
lation from  the  99th  Congress,  and  OTA. 
during  the  rest  of  the  session,  provided  tes- 
timony and  briefings  to  the  Meml>ers  and 
staff  who  continued  to  work  on  improving 
basic  farm  legislation. 

As  Congress  seeks  to  balance  the  need  for 
government  services  with  the  need  to  con- 
trol government  spending.  OTA  plays  an 
ever  more  Important  role.  Technology  is  an 
increasingly  pervasive  element  in  most  legis- 
lation considered  today— whether  it  con- 
cerns genetic  engineering,  expansion  of 
Medicare  lienefits,  or  intellectual  property 
protections— and  Congress  requires  expert 
information  on  these  issues  from  a  source 
within  the  legislative  branch  of  government. 
OTA  provides  this  service  at  minimal  cost 
by  serving  as  a  shared  analytical  resource 
for  the  Committees.  As  the  Office's  skills 
continue  to  develop,  it  is  money  increasingly 
well-spent. 

VICE  CHAIRMAN'S  STATEMENT— CONGRESSMAN 
MORRIS  K.  UDALL 

Throughout  fiscal  year  1986,  the  Office  of 
Technology  Assessment  continued  to  fill  a 
dual  role  for  Congress— providing  assistance 
with  current,  urgent  concerns,  and  provid- 
ing foresight  on  emerging  issues.  Many  of 
the  documents  produced  by  OTA  during  the 
past  year  were  designed  to  help  Congress 
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address  issues  that  are  both  long  term  in 
character  and  of  immediate  national  con- 
cern. For  instance,  the  following  studies 
were  completed  in  fiscal  year  1986. 

Technologies  for  Historic  and  Prehistoric 
Preservation:  Archaeological  remains,  his- 
toric structures,  and  landscapes  are  impor- 
tant tangible  reminders  of  this  Nation's  rich 
and  diverse  cultural  heritage.  Yet  popula- 
tion shifts,  urban  growth,  and  energy  devel- 
opment place  great  stress  on  these  unique, 
nonrenewable  cultural  resources.  This  as- 
sessment provides  Congress  with  specific  in- 
formation on  preservation  technologies  that 
could  be  used  to  reduce  these  stresses. 

Serious  Reduction  of  Hazardous  Waste: 
Since  1983.  OTA  has  been  helping  Congress 
examine  the  problems  associated  with 
cleanup  of  hazardous  wastes.  Now  Congress 
is  turning  its  attention  to  preventing  haz- 
ardous waste  problems  by  cutting  down  on 
the  generation  of  hazardous  waste  at  its 
source  through  innovative  engineering  and 
management.  This  report  explored  the 
meaning  and  consequences  of  giving  prima- 
cy to  waste  reduction  over  waste  treatment, 
and  puts  waste  reduction  squarely  into  the 
context  of  industrial  production  and  effi- 
ciency, recognizing  the  current  constraints 
of  the  American  economy. 

Alternatives  to  Animal  Use  in  Research. 
Testing,  and  Education:  Between  17  million 
and  22  million  animals  are  used  annually  in 
U.S.  lalxjratories,  axid  public  interest  in 
animal  welfare  has  sparked  an  often  emo- 
tional debate  over  such  uses  of  animals.  In 
this  assessment,  OTA  analyzed  the  scientif- 
ic, regulatory,  economic,  legal,  and  ethical 
considerations  involved  in  alternative  tech- 
nologies in  biomedical  and  tiehavioral  re- 
search, toxicity  testing,  and  education.  Con- 
gress has  recently  enacted  three  laws  that 
deal  with  laboratory  animals,  and  this 
report  illustrates  a  range  of  options  for  fur- 
ther congressional  action. 

OTA  is  also  helping  Congress  foresee  new 
technological  challenges  and  opportunities. 
Major  assessments  on  new  composite  mate- 
rials, biotechnology,  infertility  treatments, 
and  developments  in  communication  tech- 
nologies got  underway  in  fiscal  year  1986  to 
pave  the  way  for  congressional  deliberations 
in  1987  and  1988  on  these  highly  technical 
and  multi-faceted  issues. 

OTA  is  uniquely  qualified,  by  the  broad 
expertise  of  its  in-house  staff  coupled  with 
an  unparalleled  ability  to  tap  nationwide 
sources  of  information,  to  assist  Congress' 
efforts  txith  to  govern  and  to  apply  existing 
and  developing  technologies  for  the  good  of 
the  Nation.  Congress  is  increasingly  inclined 
to  make  use  of  this  in-house.  nonpartisan 
resource  as  scientific  and  technological 
issues  become  more  prevalent  in  legislative 
debates.  I  am  proud  of  the  job  the  Office 
has  done  in  the  past  year,  and  anticipate  a 
continuing,  steady  increase  in  the  number 
of  (x>mmittees  served  by  OTA  and  in  re- 
quests for  t>oth  full  assessments  and  special 
analyses. 

TAAC  CHAIRMAN'S  STATEMENT— WILLIAM  J. 
PERRY 

The  Technology  Assessment  Advisory 
Council  reviewed  four  of  OTA's  nine  pro- 
grams this  year  and  were  impressed  not 
only  with  the  high  quality  of  OTA's  staff, 
but  also  with  the  obvious  esprit  de  corps  of 
the  agency.  OTA  reports  merit  the  excellent 
press  coverage  and  several  awards  they  have 
received. 

Science  Policy:  OTA  is  lieginning  to  play 
an  im(>ortant  role  as  a  focus  for  the  analysis 
of  science  policy.  We  urge  OTA  to  make  use 
of  the  voluminous  data  available  in  the  ex- 
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ecutive  agencies  to  illuminate  the  difficult 
issues  of  science  policy  confronting  Con- 
gress and  the  Nation. 

Global  Resources:  In  repeated  studies 
OTA  fias  effectively  explored  the  Issues  un- 
derlying the  sustalnability  of  worldwide  ag- 
riculture and  forestry  over  the  next  several 
generations.  We  strongly  encourage  OTA's 
continued  effort  to  address  these  issues 
both  from  the  perspective  of  classical  return 
on  investment  and  from  the  perspective  of 
preserving  resources  for  future  generations. 

Health;  OTA  has  found  itself  in  the 
middle  of  politically  sensitive  health  issues 
such  as  agent  orange.  Indian  health,  and 
cost  versus  quality  in  health  care.  We  are 
impressed  with  OTA  staff  skill  in  the  analy- 
sis of  issues  with  both  scientific  and  social/ 
political  components. 

Communication  and  Information  Technol- 
ogies: OTA  has  produced  a  study  of  intellec- 
tual property  that  provides  a  starting  imint 
for  any  serious  thinking  about  improve- 
ments in  the  current  legal  framework.  The 
issues  here  are  Ixjth  difficult  and  fundamen- 
tal, since  modem  information  technology 
was  hardly  conceivable  at  the  time  the  U.S. 
Constitution  and  Bill  of  Rights  were 
framed. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  add  my  own  regard 
for  the  thorough  job  that  OTA  continues  to 
do  in  defense  analysis.  OTA  has  carefully 
analyzed  the  technical  options  for  NATO 
defense  in  its  recently  published  Technol- 
ogies for  NATO's  Follow-On  Forces  Attack 
Concept.  I  look  forward  to  the  full  study, 
projected  to  be  published  in  the  winter  of 
1987. 

To  sum  up,  TAAC  has  found  little  to  criti- 
cize and  much  to  admire  in  OTS's  work  this 
year.  The  agency  has  come  of  age  and  has  a 
capability  to  tackle  virtually  any  thorny 
policy  i.ssue  with  a  scientific  content  of  in- 
terest to  Congress.  There  is  a  danger,  how- 
ever, that  OTA  could  be  overextended  by 
the  numerous  and  detailed  requests  for 
analysis  that  come  from  Congress.  OTA 
should  work  carefully  with  the  Technology 
Assessment  Board  to  guard  against  an  unde- 
sirable diffusion  of  its  efforts. 

DIRECTORS  STATEMENT — JOHN  H.  GIBBONS 

People  have  long  had  a  love-hate  relation- 
ship with  the  accelerating  pace  of  scientific 
discovery  and  the  changes  such  discoveries 
create  in  society.  When  Henry  Adams  con- 
fronted the  dynamo  and  the  profound  im- 
plications of  electric  power,  "he  found  him- 
self lying  in  the  Gallery  of  Machines  at  the 
Great  Exposition  of  1900.  his  historical  neck 
broken  by  the  sudden  irruption  of  forces  to- 
tally new."  In  the  early  1970's.  Alvin  Toffler 
labeled  this  human  response  to  overstimula- 
tion by  the  high  rate  of  scientific  discovery 
and  new  technology  "future  sh<x;k."  Soon 
afterward.  Daniel  Bell  noted  that  while 
Mendal's  first  genetic  experiments  did  not 
begin  until  the  mid- 19th  century,  it  was 
only  half  a  century  lietween  diffusion  of 
those  results  and  Pauling's  discovery  of  the 
molecular  architecture  of  genes,  and  then 
only  a  decade  before  Watson  and  Crick  dis- 
covered the  double  helical  structure  of  the 
DNA  molecule.  The  accelerating  pace  of 
change  sometimes  seems  to  surpass  the  ca- 
pacity of  society  to  accommodate  positively. 

Yet  it  can  be  argued  that  the  importance 
of  the  technological  revolution  pales  t>eside 
the  disruption  in  social  structures  that  has 
accompanied  diffusion  of  those  develop- 
ments. Daniel  Bell '  believes  that  "the  claim 
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of  bdnc  new  ta  the  distinctive  hallmark  of 
modmilty,  yet  many  of  these  claims  repre- 
sent not  so  much  a  specifically  new  aspect 
of  human  experience  as  a  change  in  scale  of 
the  phenomena  *  *  *  the  revolutions  in 
tnnqiortation  and  communications  which 
have  banded  together  the  world  society 
have  meant  the  breakdown  of  older,  paro- 
chial cultures  and  the  overflowing  of  all  the 
worid's  traditions  into  a  new.  universal  con- 
tainer, aooeaaible  to  all  and  obligatory  upon 
all."  Prom  this  perspective,  the  advance  of 
■denoe  and  technology  inexorably  erases 
traditional  boundaries  that  used  to  buffer 
the  interactions  lietween  Individuals,  fami- 
llea,  and  nations.  Disappearance  of  these 
llmlta— scale  change— places  new  demands 
on  governance,  and  traditional  and  treas- 
ured notions  of  freedom  and  privacy  are 
aorely  streaaed. 

Theae  two  perspectives— of  a  change  of 
pace  and  a  change  in  scale— are  complemen- 
tary, for.  as  Toffler  noted,  technology  en- 
romrainfn  both  scientific  discovery  and  dif- 
fusion of  the  practical  applications  of  that 
diMOvery.  Our  aodety  recognizes  that  good 
governance  requires  an  ability  to  accommo- 
date swiftly  to  technological  change  and  to 
the  changes  in  social  and  cultural  values  it 
engenders.  I  believe  this  fact  deeply  influ- 
enced OTA'S  founders,  as  evidenced,  for  ex- 
ample, in  a  statement  by  the  late  Congress- 
man Charles  Masher 

Nearly  every  congressional  committee 
today  is  forced  to  make  extremely  impor- 
tant decisions  which  include  signifcant  tech- 
nology components,  and  that  will  be  Increas- 
ingly so  as  we  move  ahead.  We  increasingly 
contemplate  projects  that  require  huge  ex- 
penditures of  public  ftmds.  prospects  that 
would  have  huge  social,  environmental. 
health,  or  economic  impacts,  not  very  read- 
ily evident  to  us.  There  is.  therefore,  a  cru- 
cial need  that  we  know  better  and  assess 
more  accurately  those  impacts,  before  we 
vote  our  decisions.  We  can  accomplish  that 
effectively  only  by  the  use  of  highly  compe- 
tent skilled  systems  and  analysis  tech- 
niques—supplementing the  common  horse 
sense  and  practical  instincts  on  which  we 
traditionally  depend."— 118  Cong.  Rec. 
3302-03.  Feb.  8, 1972. 

Congress  saw  a  threat  to  the  balance  of 
power  in  our  traditional  form  of  govern- 
ment in  the  deluge  of  technological  propos- 
als sent  to  it  by  an  executive  branch  re- 
splendent in  scientific  resources  while  Con- 
gress remained  ill-equipped  to  evaluate 
those  proposals.  Thus,  creating  OTA  was  a 
step  toward  matching  changes  in  govern- 
ance to  the  changes— both  in  pace  of  life 
and  leaie  requirements— wrought  by  tech- 
nology. 

In  response  to  its  designated  role.  OTA  in 
fiscal  year  1986  released  over  40  documents 
designed  to  help  meet  Congress'  need  for 
technical  analysis.  OTA  addressed  several 
issues  under  continuing  debate,  Including 
biotechnology,  acid  rain,  and  industrial  com- 
petitiveness, and  delivered  several  reports 
that  affected  new  legislation.  The  following 
pmsrapbs  briefly  describe  a  few  of  these 
studies. 

Ballistic  miasile  defense  and  anti-satellite 
technologies  are  matters  of  critical  concern 
for  Congress  at  this  time.  The  Strategic  De- 
fense InitlaUve  <SDI)  will  cost  bUlions  of 
dollars  for  research,  and  hundreds  of  bil- 
lions more  if  implemented.  OTA's  two  pub- 
lished reports  on  this  issue  may  aid  Con- 
grcM  with  the  complex  decisions  required 
regarding  the  nature  and  timing  of  this  re- 
search. Confidence  in  OTA's  ability  to  pro- 
vide unbiased,  expert  analysis  of  SDI  and  Its 
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associated  technologies,  and  to  manage 
highly  classified  information,  was  confirmed 
in  the  1986  congressional  mandate  for  OTA 
to  continue  this  analysis. 

OTA's  major  assessments  on  hazardous 
waste  contributed  substantially  to  national 
policy  aimed  at  increasing  environmental 
protection  while  avoiding  excessive  costs  to 
the  private  sector.  All  three  major  substan- 
tive themes  of  the  recent  RCRA  amend- 
ments (i.e..  expansion  of  the  regulated  uni- 
veise.  limits  on  land  disposal  and  use  of  al- 
ternatives, and  promotion  of  source  reduc- 
tion) were  supported  by  OTA's  work.  The 
reauthorization  of  Superfund  includes  pro- 
posals that  are  directly  related  to  findings 
and  options  in  the  OTA  reports,  such  as  use 
of  a  waste-end  tax.  establishment  of  a  tech- 
nology demonstration  program,  increased 
RAD  support,  technical  assistance  grants  to 
communities,  and  fostering  alternatives  to 
land  disposal. 

OTA's  technical  memorandum  on  the 
Federal  response  to  AIDS  became  the  basis 
of  hearings  and  continuing  oversight  of  the 
activities  of  the  Public  Health  Service  by 
the  House  Committee  on  Energy  and  Com- 
merce and  the  House  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Otierations.  Both  Committees  cited 
the  report  as  an  "invaluable  resource  docu- 
ment." 

Testimony,  briefings,  and  the  OTA  report. 
Technology,  Public  Policy,  and  the  Chang- 
ing Structure  of  American  Agriculture,  were 
used  by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture. Nutrition,  and  Forestry,  and  the  House 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  to  develop  agri- 
cuRural  policy  in  the  1985  F^rm  Bill.  Sever- 
al provisions  of  the  public  law,  as  passed, 
are  directly  attributable  to  OTA's  work. 
Language  in  the  act  also  requested  that 
OTA  follow  up  with  a  study  (now  underway) 
of  the  impact  of  grain  quality  on  U.S.  agri- 
cultural competitiveness. 

Safe  transportation  of  the  4  billion  tons  of 
hatardous  commodities  and  radioactive  and 
chemical  wastes  shipped  annually  in  the 
United  States  is  a  concern  and  res(>onsibility 
at  all  levels  of  government.  This  assessment 
suggested  alternatives  for  improved  man- 
agement of  hazardous  materials  transporta- 
tion and  developed  a  range  of  policy  options 
for  Congress  to  consider.  One  of  these  op- 
tions, to  establish  a  national,  single-license 
program  for  commercial  vehicle  drivers,  was 
adopted  in  legislation  passed  at  the  close  of 
the  99th  Congress.  This  study  also  influ- 
enced new  legislation  on  community  right  to 
know  and  emergency  planning. 

OTA's  report  on  Electronic  Surveillance 
and  Civil  Liberties  pointed  out  that  tech- 
nology had  outgrown  the  coverage  of  exist- 
ing legislation.  OTA  identified  data  commu- 
nications and  electronic  mail,  cellular  tele- 
phones, and  the  changing  concept  of 
common  carriers  as  issues  that  might  bene- 
fit from  legislative  attention.  The  report 
played  a  fundamental  role  in  informing  the 
debate  on  the  Electronic  Conununications 
Privacy  Act  of  1986,  which  passed  at  the 
close  of  the  last  session. 

History  is  replete  with  tales  of  stress-cre- 
ated changes  in  the  established  order  caused 
by  introduction  of  new  ideas  or  technol- 
ogies. A  healthy  state  of  tension  and  testing 
between  innovation  and  the  status  quo  ben- 
efits our  Nation,  but  Congress  must  be  pre- 
pared to  act  for  the  collective  good  when 
faced  with  the  societal  impacts  of  new  and 
powerful  technologies.  Congress  must  also 
be  in  a  position  to  anticipate,  cultivate,  and 
prepare  wisely  for  the  advent  of  new  tech- 
nologies. OTA  identifies  means  of  accommo- 
dation to  the  impacts— good  and  bad— of 
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technology-driven  change  in  pace  and  scale, 
thereby  assisting  Congress'  choice  among 
the  various  paths  available  to  productively 
match  qovemance  to  a  changing  society. 


BOEHjiERT  TO  OFFER  BILX. 
FORCING  GREATER  ACCOUNT- 
ABIWTY  ON  CERTAIN  TAX- 
EXEMPT  ORGANIZATIONS 


HON.  SHERWOOD  L  BOEHLERT 

or  NEW  YORK 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  11.  1987 

Mr.  BOEHLERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  how  many 
times  ha^/e  we  heard  complaints  from  our  con- 
stituents regarding  direct-mail  fund-raising? 
Atxxit  the  millions  raised  and  the  little  accom- 
plished? Atxxjt  what  we  are  doing  to  hold 
these  groups  accountable  for  ttieir  solicitation 
promises? 

Today  I  am  introducing  legislation  which  will 
provide  you  an  answer  to  all  those  questions. 
Many  direct-mail  solicitors  enjoy  the  privilege 
of  tax-etcempt  status,  but  are  held  to  very 
loose  stgrKlards  of  accountat>ility.  Our  propos- 
al wouM  require  public  disclosure  by  tax- 
exempt  organizations  of  all  spending  on  fund- 
raising  activities.  Decent  and  hor>est  (xganiza- 
tions  hai^e  nothing  to  fear  from  such  disclo- 
sure— but  disclosure  would  t>e  a  strong 
weapon  against  those  which  are  little  more 
than  money-making  machines  which  fail  to  de- 
liver on  their  promises  and  have  little  credibil- 
ity on  Capitol  Hill. 

This  legislation  Is  rwt  directed  at  any  or>e 
group  t>vt  the  actions  of  many  groups — espe- 
cially those  which  prey  upon  our  senior  citi- 
zens. Seniors  spend  more  than  80  percent  of 
their  income  on  housing,  food,  transportation, 
health  cere,  and  insurance — the  absolute  es- 
sentials. Yet  many  of  these  direct-mail  sollci- 
Xors  spend  80  percent  of  their  budget— which 
in  the  ctse  of  some  groups  mns  into  the  tens 
of  millions — to  generate  m(xe  appeals  for 
money.  Through  the  most  misleading  and  ethi- 
cally questionable  tactics  imaginable — the  sell- 
ing of  faar — one  of  ttwse  groups,  the  National 
Committee  to  Preserve  Social  Security  and 
Medicare,  raised  nearly  $10  million  in  1984; 
$29  millton  in  1985;  and  an  estimated  $40  mil- 
lion in  1986 — all  through  the  powerful  tool  of 
direct  mBil. 

Harping  on  one  group  Is  not  my  intention;  I 
merely  offer  Vhe  National  Committee  as  a 
clear-cut  example  of  how  easily  the  public 
trust  is  abused.  Unless  we  in  Congress  seize 
the  opportunity  to  educate  Americans  about 
tiiese  gfoups,  arxj  to  adopt  and  enforce  legis- 
lation requiring  stricter  accountat>ility  upon 
them,  ottiers  will  see  (xir  lack  of  resolve  and 
feel  free  to  emulate  the  National  Committee's 
example. 

Americans  are  an  intelligent  lot,  capable  of 
making  intelligent  decisions.  But  none  of  us 
c^n  make  an  intelligent  (iecisk>n  without  first 
having  (he  facts.  Any  can  of  food  on  the  su- 
permarliet  shelf  must  list  its  Ingredients;  public 
corporations  must  publish  annual  reports; 
even  politKians  must  disclose  their  finances 
and  campaign  spending.  Such  disctosure 
serves  a  valuat>ie  public  purpose. 
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The  legisiatkxi  I  have  introduced  will  ensure 
that  tax-exempt  organizatiorts,  which  currently 
must  report  expenditures  to  the  IRS,  must 
also  provide  full  put>lic  discHosure  of  their  fund- 
raisir>g  activities.  Similar  statutes  already  exist 
in  31  States. 

Let's  give  Americans  tfie  facts.  I'm  certain  It 
will  be  a  valuable  first  step  toward  greater 
awareness  of  a  serious  problem,  and  hcjpeful- 
ly,  toward  a  solutkin. 


WADE  ANDREW  HUGGINS 
EARNS  EAGLE  SCOUT  RANK 


HON.  GEORGE  W.  GEKAS 

OP  PENIf SYLVAIf lA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  11,  1987 

Mr.  GEKAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Wade  Andrew 
Huggins  of  Steelton,  PA.  recently  earned  his 
Eagle  rank  as  a  member  of  Troop  95,  Boy 
Scouts  of  America.  Wade  is  the  son  of  Ella 
and  Jack  Huggins. 

On  Sunday,  March  29,  1987,  Wade  will  be 
presented  Boy  Scouts'  top  honor— the  Eagle 
Award — beiore  family,  frierxls,  and  his  Con- 
gressman at  a  ceremony  at  St.  John  tf>e 
Evangelist  Roman  (Catholic  Church  of  Enhaut, 
PA. 

Wade  t)egan  his  Scouting  career  in  January 
1977  wtien  he  registered  as  a  Cub  Scout  with 
Pack  95.  He  progressed  through  the  Cub 
Scout  ranks  earning  the  Bobcat,  Wolf,  and 
Bear  badges.  In  Wet)elos  he  earned  all  15 
achievement  awards,  the  Wetwios  t>adge  and 
the  Arrow-of-Light.  While  a  Wetielos,  Wade 
won  the  gold  medal  in  the  soft  ball  throw  at 
the  Cub  Scout  Olympics  held  at  the  1979  Key- 
stone Area  Scout  Show. 

In  January  1980,  Wade  t}ecanr)e  a  member 
of  Boy  Scout  Trcxjp  95.  In  that  same  year, 
Wade  was  appointed  to  serve  as  an  assistant 
patrol  leader.  His  first  award  as  a  Scout  was 
Totin'  Chip  earned  from  his  Scoutmaster. 

Wade  has  served  in  various  leadership  ca- 
pacities as  a  memtier  of  Troop  95,  from  patrol 
leader  to  assistant  senior  patrol  leader  to 
senior  patrol  leader. 

Outside  of  his  Scouting  activities.  Wade  has 
been  active  in  his  church,  captain  of  the  varsi- 
ty soccer  team,  and  a  2-year  member  of  the 
National  Honor  Society.  He  is  a  member  of 
the  ski  club  at  his  school,  served  for  2  years 
on  the  student  council,  played  intramural 
hockey  artd  volleyt>all  for  3  years,  and  has 
sung  in  the  school  choir  for  3  years. 

I  wouM  ask  my  colleagues  in  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress to  join  me  In  extending  congratulations 
to  Wade  A.  Huggins  for  earning  this  wcxthy 
and  special  award.  I  wish  him  great  success  in 
his  future  endeavors. 


UKRAINIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 


HON.  FRANK  ANNUNZIO 

or  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  11.  1987 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  January 
22,  1918,  69  years  ago,  ttie  indeperxience  of 
the  Ukraine  was  declared  and  the  Ukrainian 
Central  Rada,  the  Pariiament  of  ttie  Ukrainian 
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people,  and  Ukrainians  entered  a  new  era 
dedk^ted  to  Vne  principles  of  freedom,  justice, 
and  self-determination. 

Sadly,  this  Ukrainian  independence  was 
short-lived,  because  by  1922,  the  Bolsheviks 
forced  their  way  into  power,  and  dunng  tt>e 
last  69  years,  millions  of  innocent  Ukrairtians 
have  been  persecuted  arxJ  imprisor>ed  t>y 
agents  of  tt>e  Soviet  Government.  Despite 
severe  repression  t>y  tfte  Commurusts,  Ukraini- 
an traditkK)  and  culture  have  survived  arKi  en- 
dured, and  Vne  Ukrainians  have  kept  alive 
their  unwavering  t>elief  In  ttie  ideals  of  lit>erty 
arHJ  representative  government  as  emt>odied 
in  tiieir  proclanuitk>n  of  independence. 

The  Soviet  Union  continues  consistently  to 
demonstrate  a  complete  disregard  for  interna- 
tional law,  and  has  been  t>rutal  in  its  human 
rights  violations  against  Ukrainians,  breaching 
the  promises  it  made  as  a  signator  of  the  Hel- 
sinki Acoxds. 

On  November  9,  1976,  ttie  Ukrainian  Helsin- 
ki monitoring  group  was  founded  by  10  people 
In  the  city  of  Kiev  in  ttie  Ukraine  to  monitor 
the  Soviet  Government's  lack  of  adtierance  to 
the  Helsinki  agreement.  During  the  10  years 
of  its  existence,  almost  all  ttie  members  of 
this  group,  whose  memtiership  grew  to  37. 
have  been  sutijected  tragically  to  imprison- 
ment, latxy  camps,  deportatkxi,  or  exile,  and 
a  few  even  have  died  due  to  harsh  Soviet 
prison  conditk>ns.  Nevertheless,  (tespite  over- 
wtielming  odds,  the  spirit  and  courage  of  the 
Ukrainian  people  remain  strong,  as  they  con- 
tinue to  stand  up  to  the  t>arfoaric  treatment  of 
ttie  Communists. 

In  the  99th  Congress,  I  added  my  name  as 
a  cosp(xisor  to  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
332,  a  t>ill  (x>nceming  ttie  Soviets'  persecution 
of  memtwrs  of  this  Ukrainian  and  other  public 
Helsinki  monitoring  groups,  and  this  resolution 
was  approved  with  my  strong  support  by  the 
full  House  of  Representatives  on  Septemt)er 
30,  1986.  A  copy  of  this  resolutk>n  follows: 
H.  Con.  Res.  332 

Whereas  on  August  1,  1975.  the  Final  Act 
of  the  Conference  on  Security  and  Coopera- 
tion in  Europe  was  signed  at  Helsinki,  Fin- 
land, by  33  European  states,  together  with 
Canada  and  the  United  States: 

Whereas  the  signatories  of  the  Helsinki 
Final  Act  committed  themselves  under  Prin- 
ciple VII  to  "respect  human  rights  and  fun- 
damental freedoms,  including  the  freedom 
of  thought,  conscience,  religion  or  l)elief.  for 
all  without  distinction  as  to  race,  sex.  lan- 
guage or  religion: 

Whereas  Principle  VII  specifically  con- 
firms the  "right  of  the  individual  to  know 
and  act  upon  his  rights  and  duties"  in  the 
field  of  human  rights,  and  Principle  IX  of 
the  FMnal  Act  confirms  the  relevant  and 
positive  role  organizations  and  persons  can 
play  in  contributing  toward  the  achieve- 
ment of  cooperation  among  nations: 

Whereas  the  signing  of  the  Pinal  Act 
raised  the  expectations  of  the  peoples  of  the 
Soviet  Union  for  greater  observance  by  the 
Soviet  Union  of  human  rights,  and  engen- 
dered the  formation  of  the  Moscow.  Lithua- 
nian, Georgian,  Armenian,  and  Ukrainian 
citizens'  monitoring  groups  to  inform  the 
peoples  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  world 
with  regard  to  the  Soviet  Government's 
compliance  with  the  Final  Act: 

Whereas  affiliated  groups— the  Psychiat- 
ric Abuse  Commission,  the  Christian  Com- 
mittee, the  Adventists  Rights  Group,  the 
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Catholic  Committee,  the  Ukrainian  Catholic 
Initiative  Committee,  and  the  Disabled 
Rights  Group— later  were  established  by 
citizens  to  address  areas  of  specific  concern; 

Whereas  four  members  of  Helsinki  Moni- 
toring Groups.  Oleksiy  Tykhy,  Yuri  Lytvjm. 
and  Vasyl  Stus  of  the  Ukrainian  Group  and 
Eduard  Arutunyan  of  the  Armenian  Group, 
died  after  years  of  inhumane  treatment  in 
Soviet  latwr  camps. 

Whereas  Novemt)er  9,  1986,  marlcs  the 
tenth  anniversary  of  the  establishment  of 
the  largest  such  citizens  group,  the  Ukraini- 
an Public  Group  to  P*romote  the  Implemen- 
tation of  the  Helsinki  Accords: 

Whereas  the  establishment  of  this  group 
coincides  with  the  opening  on  Noveml)er  4, 
1986.  of  the  Vienna  Review  Meeting  of  the 
Conference  on  Security  and  Cooperation  in 
Europe; 

Whereas  the  Ukrainian  Helsinki  Monitor- 
ing Group  opened  a  new  phase  in  the 
Ukrainian  struggle  for  human  and  national 
rights,  providing  impetus  for  human  rights 
activists  to  demand  not  only  that  the  Soviet 
Government  uphold  the  human  rights  guar- 
anteed by  the  Soviet  Constitution,  the  Hel- 
sinki Pinal  Act.  and  other  international 
human  rights  declarations  and  covenants, 
but  also  to  assert  that  the  Western  democ- 
racies have  a  solemn  responsibility  to  sup- 
port the  struggle  for  achievement  of  human 
rights  of  Ukrainians  and  other  peoples 
living  under  Soviet  domination: 

Whereas  the  Soviet  Union  continues  to 
violate  the  human  rights  provisions  of  the 
Helsinki  Final  Act  and  other  international 
human  rights  declarations  and  covenants  by 
denying  to  the  citizens  of  Ukraine  and  other 
Soviet  Republics  rights  of  national  identity 
and  basic  human  rights  through  intensified 
russification.  ethnocide.  repression,  and  im- 
prisonment of  the  citizens  of  Ukraine  and 
other  Soviet  Republics  who  lawfully  engage 
in  calling  the  Soviet  Government  to  account 
for  violations  of  human,  national,  and  reli- 
gious rights  as  well  as  the  rights  of  family 
reunification  and  emigration:  and 

Whereas  the  blatant  disregard  by  the 
Soviet  Union  of  the  humanitarian  provi- 
sions of  the  Helsinki  Final  Act  and  other 
international  human  rights  declarations  and 
covenants,  in  particular  its  persecution  of 
the  memt>ers  of  Ukrainian  and  other  public 
Helsinki  Monitoring  Groups,  contribute  to 
tensions  l>etween  East  and  West  and  give 
rise  to  doubts  about  Soviet  commitments  to 
their  international  obligations:  Now.  there- 
fore, be  it 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurringJ, 

SWTION  I  IHS<  I  SSIONS  WITH  THK  SOVICT  IMON 
<(>N(KKNIN<;  THK  I  KKAIMAN  ANH 
OTHKK    HI  HI.K     HKI.SINKI    MONmiK- 

iN(;  (;koi  PS. 
It  is  the  sense  of  Congress  that  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Secretary  of  State  should 
firmly  insist  at  the  Vienna  Review  Meeting 
of  the  Conference  on  Security  and  Coopera- 
tion in  Europe,  and  at  all  other  appropriate 
opportunities  for  discussions  with  the  lead- 
ership of  the  Communist  Party  and  Govern- 
ment of  the  Soviet  Union,  that— 

(1)  imprisoned  and  exiled  members  of  the 
Ukrainian  and  other  public  Helsinki  Moni- 
toring Groups  in  the  Soviet  Union  be  re- 
leased from  their  incarceration  in  the  spirit 
of  the  Final  Act  of  the  Conference  on  Secu- 
rity and  Cooperation  in  Europe;  and 

(2)  memtiers  of  the  Ukrainian  and  other 
public  Helsinki  Monitoring  Groups  be  al- 
lowed to  emigrate  to  the  countries  of  their 
choice. 
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more  ttian  $500  million  to  tielp  tiandicapped     Mario  Lfemieux.  and  Jari  Kurri  are  those  often 
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cost  Annericans  $32  billion  in  1986;  1.4  millton 

al/iorfu    ara    rn  iirontlu    in    ni  ircinn    hrunac     u/tth 
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It  is  innportant  to  remember  that  throughout 
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work,  participation  and  commrtment  in  order  to 
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a.  mraaiATioN  on  himan  RUiHTs  viola- 

TION8  IN  TNK  UKRAINIAN  RKPt  HLIC. 

tt  is  Um  aeoM  Of  the  Confren  that- 
(1)  the  Secretary  of  State  should  ensure 
that  the  United  States  consulate  in  Kiev  re- 
ports oo  Sovtet  human  rights  violations  in 
the  Dkialnlan  Republic,  and 

(3)  information  iMwrided  by  that  consulate 
on  tboae  violations  should  be  included  in 
the  semi-annual  reports  on  compliance  with 
the  HelainU  Final  Act  which  are  submitted 
by  the  President  to  the  Commission  on  Se- 
curity and  Cooperation  in  Europe  pursuant 
to  Public  Law  94-304. 

SEC  3.  IIUNSMrrTAL  (W  RKS(»LITI<>N  Til  \'RKS\- 
DGNT  AND  SKCRKTARV  (>F  STATK. 

The  Cleric  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives shall  transmit  copies  of  this  resolution 
to  the  President  and  Secretary  of  State. 

Mr.  Spealcer,  on  this  69th  anniversary  of 
UhnMin  independence,  I  pay  tribute  to  the 
mMoni  of  LHvainiens  wtm  are  continuing  in 
their  skuggle  to  secure  the  blessings  of  litierty 
in  their  own  homeland.  I  am  horared  to  join 
with  Americans  of  Ukrainian  descent  in  the 
11th  Congressional  District  of  Illinois  which  I 
fqpresent.  and  Ukrainian  Americans  all  over 
9m  Nation,  who  continue  to  cherish  the  hope 
of  independence  and  a  free  Ukraine.  The 
spirit  of  the  people  of  the  Ukraine  in  their 
quest  for  froodom  is  testimony  to  \he  fact  that 
no  matter  how  tmital  or  repressive,  tyranny 
carvKjt  conquer  the  soul  and  resolve  of  a 
rwtkmand  its  people. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  WOODY 
McDANIEL 


HON.  DOUG  WALGREN 

or  pnrHSTLVAMiA 

Dl  THE  HOUSK  OF  RKPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  11, 19S7 

Mr.  WALGREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  an  indi- 
vidual serves  kxig  and  faithfully  his  community 
Itvough  charitable  organizations,  he  deserves 
special  thanks  from  those  wtK>  recognize  the 
vakje  of  auch  service. 

Norwood  A.  McOaniel,  known  to  his  friends 
as  "Woody,"  has  just  completed  his  term  as 
cftief  bariter  of  Variety  Ckib's  Tent  No.  1  in 
Pittaburgh,  the  home  and  place  of  origin  of 
this  dMnguished  intematnrutl  service  organi- 
zation wfach  began  in  1927. 

Woody  left  an  irxtelible  mark  as  Variety's 
leader  for  a  vigorous  year  of  outstanding  lead- 
ership and  fundraising,  guiding  and  inspiring 
the  members  to  pursue  Variety's  precepts  to 
fulfill  commitineiits  to  the  needs  of  handi- 
capped chidiefi. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Variety  Chjb  began  as  a  social 
dub  in  Pittaburgh  in  1927,  becoming  a  charity 
tfw  foMowing  Christmas  Eve  wtien  a  distraught 
mottier  atMndoned  her  infam  giri  In  the  k>bby 
of  the  Sheridan  Theater  in  Pittsburgh's  East 
Liberty  dntrict,  with  a  note  asking  the  show 
business  members  "wtw  have  a  bigtieart"  to 
take  care  of  Vne  tiHU.  InitiaUy  named  "Cather- 
irte  Variety  Sheridan,"  ttw  11  ckib  memt>ers 
shared  ttie  cost  of  her  care  until  a  famHy 
adopted  her.  The  chikJ  became  an  honor  stu- 
dent, a  Navy  nurse,  and  today  is  a  happy 
grandmottwr — Mrs.  Joan  Mrlik. 

Meanwhile,  the  cfcjb  wfiich  began  In  Pitts- 
burgh has  grown  to  50  tents  in  12  nations. 
Over  its  59  years  of  sarvKe,  K  has  disbursed 
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more  than  $500  millk>n  to  help  handkapped 
clMren. 

Woody  McOaniel  exemplifies  all  the  good 
works  of  Variety  and  Its  theme  "And  a  Little 
Ctvkl  Shall  Lead  Them. "  He  launched  Pitts- 
burgh's first  participation  in  Variety  lntematk)n- 
al's  Lifeilne  Program  whk:h  thought  a  child 
from  the  Domink^n  Reputilk:  to  West  Penn 
Hospital  for  treatment  for  spina  bifkja. 

Woody,  a  gerieral  insurance  tvoker  for  more 
than  35  years,  has  earned  numerous  Hall  of 
Fame  awards  in  the  insurance  industry  arHJ 
the  Pennsylvania  Sports  Hall  of  Fame.  He  has 
served  as  Potentate  of  Syria  Temple,  presi- 
dent of  tfie  Qrcus  Saints  and  Sinners  Club, 
arxi  is  active  with  the  YMCA,  Felk>ws  Club, 
Amen  Corrier,  and  the  Allegheny  Club. 

I  am  delighted  to  call  him  a  friend  and  con- 
stituent and  join  his  many  frierKls  in  saluting 
him  for  his  outstanding  year  as  leader  of  Vari- 
ety Clubs  Tent  No.  1 . 


FIVE      NEW      YORK      ISLANDERS 
WIN  NATIONAL  HOCKEY 

LEAGUES  MILESTONE  AWARD 


HON.  RAYMOND  J.  McGRATH 

or  NrW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  11,  1987 

Mr.  McGRATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week,  five 
of  hockey's  greatest  names  were  honored  by 
the  Natk}nal  Hockey  League  for  their  lifetime 
statistk:al  achievements.  With  each  destined 
for  ttie  Hockey  Hall  of  Fame  in  Toronto,  these 
milestone  awards  are  among  the  many  that 
wil  continue  to  rain  on  this  quintuplet  of 
hockey  greats. 

When  people  in  the  future  analyze  the  NHL 
in  the  1980's,  the  team  that  will  dominate  dis- 
cuBsion  will  be  no  other  than  the  New  York  Is- 
landers. While  winning  four  consecutive  Stan- 
ley Cups,  starting  in  1980,  there  were  many 
wtio  figured  prominently  in  each  Islander 
chBmpk>nship  season.  No  hockey  fan  will 
fotget  Bob  Nystrom  scoring  the  winning  goal 
in  overtime  to  beat  the  Philadelphia  Flyers  for 
the  Cup  in  1980.  Nor  will  many  forget  Butch 
Goring's  gutsy  performance  in  1981  against 
the  Minnesota  North  Stars.  However,  ttiere 
are  five  stalwarts  who  starxJ  out  in  the  minds 
of  ttie  Islander  fans  who  were  the  heart  and 
soul  of  those  great  New  York  teams. 

Al  Artxxir,  the  coach  of  the  Islanders  during 
th«ir  dominance,  was  honored  for  winning 
more  ttian  500  games.  Retiring  last  year,  Al's 
giant  figure,  equipped  with  the  ever  present 
wire-rimmed  glasses,  will  always  t>e  remem- 
bered for  his  guklance  t>oth  on  and  off  the  k:e. 
Artxxjr's  Islarxlers  played  with  such  determi- 
natk>n  and  tenacity,  opposing  teams  cringed 
wlkenever  the  blue  and  orange  arrived  at  the 
rink. 

Dennis  Potvin,  ttie  Captain  of  the  great  Is- 
lander clubs.  Is  now  skjelined  with  an  injury, 
but  Is  optimistk:  that  he  will  return  shortly.  Cur- 
rently ttie  most  prolifk:  scoring  defenseman  in 
NHL  history,  Potvin's  role  as  Captain  was  to 
carry  the  Stanley  Cup  around  ttie  k%  in  a  "vk:- 
tory  lap."  This  was  a  job  that  Potvin  carried 
out  four  straight  springs. 

Mike  Bossy  is  often  overiooked  wlien  one 
looks  for  a  pure  goal  scorer.  Wayne  Gretzky, 
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Mario  Lamieux,  and  Jari  Kurri  are  tfiose  often 
associated  with  putting  the  puck  in  the  neL  A 
consecutive  50  goal  scorer.  Bossy  has 
amassed  over  400  In  his  career  wfiich  netted 
him  the  milestone  award. 

Bryan  Trottier,  Bossy's  linemate,  fed  the 
puck  with  such  accurate  skill,  he  relished  a 
great  assist  more  than  scoring  a  goal  himself. 
With  over  600  lifetime  assists,  Trottier's  un- 
selfishness with  the  puck  earned  him  numer- 
ous AII«Star  selectk>ns  and  along  with  his 
teammdtes,  four  Stanley  Cup  rings. 

Billy  Smith  was  the  "Old  Guard"  of  the  Is- 
lander net.  Smith  often  had  opponents  shak- 
ing ttieir  heads  in  disgust,  thinking  they  were 
going  up  against  a  stone  wall.  Smith's  goal- 
tending  was  a  important  cog  in  the  annual  Is- 
lander march  to  the  Stanley  Cup. 

These  gentlemen  dkl  more  than  bring  great- 
ness to  ttie  Islanders.  They  brought  hockey 
hysteria  to  ttie  entire  Long  Island  community. 
Their  hockey  exploits  and  accomplishments 
will  never  be  forgotten,  nor  will  their  deep  de- 
votk>n  to  Long  Island  and  ttieir  efforts  In  vari- 
ous local  functkjns.  Potvin,  Bossy,  Trottier  and 
Smith  remain  with  ttie  Islanders  and  so  does 
their  undying  competitive  spirit.  Congratula- 
tk>ns  gdntlemen  and  good  luck  in  the  "Drive 
for  Flvef 


MBDICARE  CATASTROPHIC 
ILLNESS  LEGISLATION 


HON.  BILL  FRENZEL 

OP  MINNESOTA 
IN  tHE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  11,  1987 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to 
join  with  a  numt)er  of  my  colleagues  In  co- 
sponsoifng  two  measures  which  represent  the 
starting  point  In  our  efforts  to  provide  protec- 
tion froffi  catastroptw:  illness. 

The  MedKare  Catastrophk:  Illness  Act,  H.R. 
1245,  nvhrch  was  introduced  by  my  distin- 
guished minority  leader,  is  the  product  of  ef- 
forts by  the  President  and  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Servrces  led  by  Secretary 
Bowen.  The  second  measure,  whk:h  is  actual- 
ly a  package  of  two  bills,  H.R.  1280  and  H.R. 
1281,  l9  ttie  Start(/Gradison  proposal  for  Med- 
icare catastrophic  coverage. 

It  Is  unusual  for  me  to  support  two  t>ills  on 
the  same  subject,  but  the  two  are  close  In 
concept  Both  attack  the  same  problem  and  fi- 
nance benefits  from  the  beneficiaries  them- 
selves. Ttiese  proposals  are  worthy  efforts  in 
a  process  toward  a  consensus  on  an  issue 
that  has  t)ecome  particularly  troublesome. 

Mlllk>ns  of  our  elderiy  live  with  the  fear  that 
the  out<of-pocket  costs  of  a  major  illness  will 
wipe  out  ttieir  savings.  Both  ttie  Bowen  and 
Stark/Qradison  packages  address  coverage 
gaps  by  placing  a  cap  on  out-of-pocket  ex- 
penses and  provkiing  Medk:are  coverage  for 
an  unlimited  numt)er  of  days  in  the  hospital. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  this  leglslatk>n 
does  not  address  ttie  problem  of  long-term 
health  care.  Neither  long-term  nursing  home 
costs  rK>r  tiome  tiealth  care  are  covered  in 
ttiese  proposals.  They  are  Important,  but 
ought  to  be  tiandled  separately  from  H.R. 
1245  or  H.R.  1280  and  H.R.  1281.  Nursing 
home  care  is  not  covered  by  Medk^re  and 
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cost  Americans  S32  t>illlon  in  1986;  1.4  milton 
ektorly  are  currently  In  nursing  homes,  with 
this  care  averaging  S22,000  a  year  per 
person. 

Ttie  legislation  also  does  not  address  the 
problem  of  the  miltons  of  working-age  Ameri- 
cans wtio  lack  adequate  health  Insurance.  Ap- 
proximately 37  million  under  ttie  age  of  65  are 
now  wittiout  health  insurance  during  all  or  part 
of  the  year. 

There  are  some  differences  In  these  two 
aptproacties  to  Medicare  catastrophic  cover- 
age. The  Bowen  out-of-pocket  cap  is  set  at 
$2,000,  while  Starit/Gradlson  would  bring  that 
down  to  $1,000.  Ttie  Bowen  plan  Is  financed 
through  a  voluntary  monthly  premium  versus 
the  Stark/Gradlson  scheme  of  taxing  the  actu- 
arial value  of  Medicare  benefits.  I  prefer  the 
latter  scheme  in  which  the  Tax  Code  would  be 
used  to  distribute  the  burden  of  financing,  thus 
protecting  ttie  lower  income  elderly  against 
higher  costs. 

Ttiese  two  proposals  represent  an  important 
first  step  in  addressing  one  of  the  t>othersome 
gaps  In  ttie  Medicare  Program.  H.R.  1245, 
H.R.  1280  and  H.R.  1281  represent  what  I  be- 
lieve Is  ttie  tieglnning  of  an  important  biparti- 
san consensus. 


EXPEDIENCY,  WHATEVER  THE 
COST 


HON.  WILLIAM  E.  DANNEMEYER 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  11,  1987 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  Is  ap- 
parent that  Congress,  In  Its  finite  wisdom.  Is 
Intent  upon  abject  surrender  to  hostile  forces 
which  threaten  our  hemisphere,  a  quick  re- 
treat with  nary  a  whimper.  As  we  proceed 
down  this  Inexorable  path  to  Ignominy,  it  be- 
comes incumtient  upon  those  of  us  who  are 
appalled  by  this  turn  of  events  to  expose  the 
infamous  abdication  of  responsibility  for  what 
It  Is:  gross  and  premeditated  negligence. 

It  Is  truly  sad  for  me,  as  a  former  adtierent 
to  the  Party  of  Jefferson,  Jackson,  and 
Truman,  to  witness  ttie  complete  capjtulatk)n 
of  that  Party  to  radkial  elements  hell-bent  on 
national  self-immolation.  Ttiese  lit>erals  are 
determined  to  achieve  short-term  solace  at 
the  expense  of  long-term  security.  The  act  of 
cowardk:e  they  are  perpetrating  today  Is  but  a 
palliative  for  ttie  guilt-ridden  consciences  of 
those  "America  Lasters"  who  regard  the 
United  States  as  the  emtiodiment  of  all  that  Is 
evil  In  the  worid. 

In  so  doing,  they  are— perhaps  Inadvertently 
but  nonetheless  inevitably — determined  ttiat 
one  day  we  shall  be  forced  to  commit  Ameri- 
can troops  to  comtiat.  that  day  when  conflict 
becomes  unavoidable,  when  the  forces  of  evil 
appear  on  our  own  doorstep.  Like  Chamtier- 
lain  at  Munich,  ttiese  liberals  are  congenltally 
Incapable  of  perceiving  a  threat,  let  alone 
dealing  with  It. 

Forget  the  donkey.  The  ostrich  Is  a  more 
sultabie  symtx>l,  one  which  buries  his  head  In 
ttie  sand  In  ttie  vain  hope  ttiat  all  ttie  worid's 
unpleasantries  will  Ignore  him  and  simply  pass 
on  t>y.  Reality,  liowever,  Is  not  so  ingenuous. 
The  avoklance  of  responsibility  does  not  di- 
minish ttiat  responsibility. 
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It  Is  important  to  rememt>er  ttiat  througtiout 
the  chroriology  of  mankind,  customs  change, 
technologies  change,  economk:  and  politk:al 
systems  change;  but  principles  do  not  ctiange. 
Ttie  ctiaracteristlcs  of  life  in  ttie  American 
colonies  of  1776,  or  In  their  youthful  progeny 
of  1823,  or  in  an  emergent  worid  power  at  ttie 
advent  of  ttie  twentieth  century  are  vastly  dif- 
ferent from  ttiose  of  today.  But  ttie  bask:  veri- 
ties remain  intact.  One  hundred  and  sixty-four 
years  ago.  the  fifth  President  of  the  United 
States  addressed  this  txxly  and  enunciated  a 
doctrine  which  has  tragically  eroded  with  the 
passage  of  time: 

"We  owe  It,  therefore,  to  candor,  and  to  the 
amicable  relations  existing  t>etween  the  United 
States  and  those  powers  to  declare  that  we 
should  consider  any  attempt  on  their  part  to 
extend  their  system  to  any  portkjn  of  this 
hemisphere  as  dangerous  to  our  peace  and 
safety." 

This  policy  was  valid  wtien  ttie  threat  was 
from  European  powers;  It  Is  no  less  valid 
today  with  regard  to  the  Soviet  Union.  We 
have  already  tolerated  Cuba.  We  are  at>out  to 
tolerate  Nicaragua.  For  this  tolerance,  respect 
Is  neither  earned  nor  received,  but,  rather, 
contempt.  Ttie  atwindonment  of  principles  has 
led  many  a  great  nation  down  ttie  road  to  ob- 
livion. The  nature  of  humans  Is  similar  to  that 
of  other  animals  in  that  perceived  fear  and  de- 
bility Is  an  invitation  for  the  adversary  to  dine 
on  the  prey. 

It  Is  no  t>etrayal  of  confidence  to  admit  that 
U.S.  policies  in  Central  America,  like  Amerk»n 
automobiles,  have  not  tieen  entirely  free  from 
defects.  There  is  consklerable  room  for  im- 
provement In  both  categories.  But  I  take  um- 
brage at  the  suggestk)n  by  those  who  extol 
the  virtues  of  "Buy  American"  wtien  It  comes 
to  trade  polk:y  ttiat  we  espouse  a  "Buy 
Soviet"  foreign  polrcy. 

Theodore  Roosevelt's  prophetk:  warning  is 
being  confirmed  by  ttie  actk>ns  of  those 
whose  not-so-hldden  agenda  Is  appeasement 
and  surrender  abroad  and  welfare  statism  and 
Income  redistribution  at  home: 

"The  things  ttiat  will  destroy  America  are 
prosperity-at-any-price,  peace-at-any-prk:e, 
safety-first  instead  of  duty-first,  the  love  of  soft 
living  ar»d  the  get-rich-quick  ttieory  of  life." 

Ttiose  advocating  abandonment  of  democ- 
racy In  Nk^aragua  today  shall  not  take  their 
place  among  the  ranks  of  principled  states- 
man tomorrow. 


KINGFIELD  NORTON-WUORI 

POST  NO.  61  AMERICAN 
LEGION  LIFE  MEMBER  RECOG- 
NITION 


HON.  OLYMPIA  J.  SNOWE 

OF  MAINE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  11,  1987 

Ms.  SNOWE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March  22, 
the  Kingfield  American  Legk>n  Norton-Wuori 
Post  No.  61  will  he  Inducting  six  memt)ers  into 
the  ranks  of  life  memtwrship  In  ttie  American 
Legion.  As  you  know,  conveying  life  member- 
ship is  an  honor  ttiat  Is  t)estowed  on  very  few. 
A  memt)er  must  tiave  made  a  special  contri- 
txjtion  to  ttie  post,  through  leadership,  tiard 
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work,  participation  and  commitment  in  order  to 
be  consklered.  The  six  memt)ers  of  post  No. 
61  being  inducted  have  stiown  over  ttie  past 
39  years  that  they  are  Indeed  worthy  of  this 
honor. 

OnnI  Forsten  served  in  the  4th  Armored  Di- 
vlsk>n  (3d  Army)  and  saw  action  at  Normandy 
In  the  Allied  invaskxi.  He  tias  t>een  decorated 
not  once,  but  twk».  with  the  Purple  Heart  He 
also  holds  four  battle  stars  with  the  Second 
Worid  War  Vk:tory  Medal,  the  European  Ttiea- 
ter  Operations  Medal  and  a  Presklential  Unit 
Citation  with  five  oak  leaf  clusters  earned  t>y 
the  memt)ers  of  his  unit  for  outstanding  gal- 
lantry. Onni  Is  a  charter  member  and  a  past 
commander  of  post  No.  61 . 

Hertjert  Hall  served  In  the  I77th  Signal 
Repair  Company  as  a  radk)  repairman.  He 
saw  action  in  Africa,  was  In  ttie  invaskxi  of 
Sicily,  Souttiern  France,  and  Germany.  He  is 
the  holder  of  the  Good  Conduct  Medal,  the 
"V"  Victory  Clasp  with  five  t)attle  stars  and 
the  European  Theater  Operations  Medal.  His 
unit  also  holds  two  Presidential  commenda- 
tions for  unit  Involvement.  Hert)ert  is  a  ctiarter 
memt)er  of  post  No.  61,  has  been  Involved  as 
the  finance  officer  and  is  currently  serving  as 
post  No.  61  's  adjutant. 

Fred  Parsons,  Jr.,  served  with  the  9th  Air 
Force  as  a  chemical  warfare  specialist  on 
fighter  planes.  He  is  ttie  tiokier  of  ttie  Good 
Conduct  Medal,  Second  Worid  War  Vk:tory 
Medal,  European  Ttieater  of  Operatkms  Medal 
and  the  Air  Force  Commendation  Medal.  Fred 
Is  a  charter  memtier  of  post  No.  61  and  tias 
served  as  commander  of  ttie  post  on  three 
occasions.  He  has  also  t>een  active  In  ttie 
color  guard  and  the  many  youth  programs  run 
by  the  American  Legkin. 

Dwight  Hall  served  in  ttie  Air  Force  and 
holds  the  Good  Conduct  Medal,  Second 
Worid  War  Victory  Medal  and  the  Air  Force 
Commendatk>n  Medal.  Dwight  was  one  of  the 
charter  Incorporators  of  post  No.  61.  For  25 
years  he  served  as  finance  offner,  keeping 
the  post  on  sound  financial  footing. 

Harold  Woodcock  served  with  ttie  106th  In- 
fantry Dlvlsk}n,  592d  Fleki  Artillery  Battalk>n. 
He  saw  action  at  ttie  Battie  of  the  Bulge  and 
In  the  Ardennes  Campaign.  He  tiokte  ttie 
Good  Conduct  Medal,  ttie  Second  Worid  War 
Victory  Medal,  the  European  Ttieater  of  Oper- 
atkins  Medal  and  numerous  awards  and  conv 
mendations  gained  by  ttie  106th  Infantry  Divi- 
sion at  the  Battle  of  ttie  Bulge.  Harokj  is  a 
charter  member  of  post  No.  61  and  is  a  past 
commander  as  well  as  a  former  Adjutant  He 
is  also  a  past  commander  of  ttie  American 
Legion  for  Franklin  County. 

Representative  Edward  Dexter  served  with 
ttie  1st  Infantry  Diviskjn  In  Sclly  with  ttie  17th 
Army  under  General  Patton  and  In  Italy  with 
ttie  5th  Army.  He  is  the  holder  of  ttie  Good 
Conduct  Medal,  the  Second  Worid  War  Vcto- 
ry  Medal,  ttie  "V"  Vkrtory  Clasp  and  four 
battle  stars,  the  European  Theater  of  Oper- 
ations Medal,  the  Presklential  Unit  Citation  to 
1st  Infantry  Divisk>n  and  numerous  commerv 
dations  In  the  lnvask>n  of  Skaly.  Ed  is  a  ctiar- 
ter Incorporator  of  post  No.  61 .  He  tias  served 
the  post  with  distinction  for  ttie  past  39  years. 

These  six  people  tiave  served  ttieir  country 
and  ttieir  community  well  and  with  distinction. 
I  am  pleased  to  join  ttie  members  of  ttie 
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Narton-VMJori  Poet  Ho.  61  in  offering  my  con-    economk:  future  of  miHk>ns  of  people,  and  the    Bay,  comprehensive  interstate  efforts  have 
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agriculture  in  the  Central  Valley,  may  t>e  ir- 
reparably destroyed. 
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dumping— is  inconsistent  with  that  primary 
goal,  it  must  not  l>e  allowed. 
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We    need    not    oppose    all    devel<vn>ent 
around  the  Bay.  But  we  will  not  saaoart  de- 
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Nortan-WAJOri  Posl  No.  61  in  offering  my  con- 
I  to  ttMM  six  mductses. 


ST.  FRANCIS  BIEDICAL  CENTER 


HON.  DOUG  WALGREN 

or  mHSTLTAiru 

ni  THS  HOUSE  OF  RSPSKSKNTATIVES 

Wednetday.  March  11,  1987 

Mr.  WALGREN.  Mr.  Spe(*er.  I  am  pleased 
to  alert  my  coloaguea  to  the  dedication  of  the 
SL  Firancit  health  system's  new  facilities  on 
March  16. 1967.  and  to  honor  this  health  care 
providar  for  its  wort(  for  the  people  of  Pitts- 
bugh. 

St  Francis  Madfcal  Center  is  one  of  west- 
am  Pannaylvania's  dynamic  health  care  sys- 
toma.  At  the  largest  medk»l  center  in  the  tri- 
alato  region  wMh  7S0  beds,  SL  Francis  is 
Vwae  hoafMala  in  one.  with  complete  medical 
and  atagical  aarvioaa,  a  comprehensive  physi- 
cal lehalaHMion  treatment  center,  and  a 
highly  respected  department  of  psycfwtry. 

Adminialared  by  ttw  Sisters  of  St  Francis  of 
mtiwte.  the  hoopital  was  established  in  1865. 
To  this  day,  St  Francis'  philosoptiy  on  health 
care  has  been  to  treat  the  wtiole  person,  to 
heel  mind,  body,  and  spirit  This  holistic  phi- 
loeophy  is  reflected  in  ttie  many  programs  and 
aaivioes  the  medtoel  center  offers. 

One  measure  of  ttie  value  of  St  Francis  is 
the  friends  it  has  made  over  the  years.  The 
late  airtgar  and  entertainer  Ut>erace  credited 
St  Francis  with  saving  his  life  during  an  Ill- 
ness wMe  pertomning  in  Pittsburgh  and  corv 
Iributed  generously  to  ttie  hospital's  construc- 
tion of  a  concourse. 

On  March  16,  I  will  join  with  others  to  help 
dedfcate  the  East  Pavillion  which  is  ttie  largest 
of  liw  new  fadMies  and  houses  ttie  Depart- 
ment of  Psyctiiatry  and  Chemical  Dependency 
Program.  St  Francis  is  a  pioneer  in  both 
fields. 

As  a  member  of  ttie  House  Health  Subconv 
mitlee  and  a  resident  of  ttie  Greater  Pitts- 
burgh community,  I  am  delighted  to  congratu- 
late St  Francis  on  its  many  years  of  excellent 
service  and  its  continued  tradition  of  high- 
quality  health  care. 


THE  FUTURE  OP  SAN 
FRANCISCO  BAY 


HON.  BARBARA  BOXER 

or  cAuvouiiA 

m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  11, 1987 

Mia.  BOXER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March  7  at  a 
meeting  of  ttie  Oceenic  Society,  my  colleague 
Georqe  Miller,  chairman.  Interior  Subcom- 
mUtea  on  Water  and  Power  Resources,  gave 
an  important  address  concerning  ttie  future  of 
San  Frandeco  Bay. 

In  Ma  speech,  Ctwirman  Miller  noted  that 
the  bay  and  delta  are  no  longer  capable  of 
wWhatandlng  addWional  large-scale  diversion 
tar  agricuNure  or  the  toxic  pollution  wtiich  Is  a 
by-product  of  thoae  dhraraions. 

Chairman  Maint  correctly  pointed  out  ttiat 
enauring  Itiel  the  bay  and  datta  have  sufficient 
water  "is  not  waste,  it  is  investment  in  the 
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economic  future  of  millions  of  people,  and  ttie 
ernflronment  of  ttie  bay  area." 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  his  speech,  Ctiairman 
MtLER  has  raised  a  number  of  fundamental 
qiBStions  concerning  ttie  future  of  irrigated 
agriculture  in  CaNfomia.  It  is  an  important  ad- 
drees  wtiich  stiouM  t>e  read  t>y  all  ttiose  Inter- 
ested in  Western  water  resource  issues. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  ttie  text  of  Ctiairman 
MaxER's  speech  at  this  point  In  the  Record: 

RaMARKS    or   COHGKBSSKAH    GEORGE    MiLLER, 

Craikmam,     House     SuBcoiafrTTEE     on 

Water  ams  Power  Resources  Betore  the 

Oceanic  Socimr 

It  is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  address  ttiis  im- 
portant conference  on  the  "State  of  San 
Freuicisco  Bay." 

This  conference  is  particularly  timely. 

The  Bay  is  fundamental  to  our  way  of  life. 
It  is  a  source  of  livelihood,  a  transportation 
link,  a  recreational  playground.  It  is  the  cor- 
nerstone of  the  Bay  area— a  national,  even 
an  international,  treasure. 

But  today,  tiecause  of  environmental  in- 
difference, industrial  abuse  and  bureaucrat- 
ic mismanagement,  that  treasure  is  gravely 
endangered. 

Unless  we  make  fundamental  changes  in 
our  water  management  practices,  San  Fran- 
cisco Bay  wUl  cease  to  exist  as  we  luiow  it. 
perhaps  within  our  own  lifetimes. 

At  our  Congressional  oversight  hearing  on 
ttie  health  of  San  Francisco  Bay  last  fall, 
the  extent  of  that  danger  was  described  in 
detail: 

Fish,  shellfish,  and  birds  are  showing  dis- 
turbing evidence  of  toxic  contamination  be- 
cause of  the  operations  of  the  state  and  fed- 
eral water  projects. 

But  we  In  the  Bay  Area  cannot  simply 
point  the  finger  of  blame  only  at  irrigators 
and  water  diverters.  We  who  live  around  the 
Bay  also  share  restx>nsibility  for  its  deterio- 
rating quality. 

Despite  billions  of  dollars  spent  on  im- 
provements in  waste  treatment  facilities, 
raw  sewage  and  industrial  contamination 
are  still  routinely  dumped  in  the  Bay. 

Nor  is  San  Frandaco  Bay  the  only  local 
victim  of  this  kind  of  contamination.  Recent 
reports  have  documented  the  alarming 
levels  of  nickel  and  copper  from  municipal 
sewage  plants,  oil  refineries  and  industries 
on  San  Pablo  Bay,  as  well.  In  some  cases, 
this  type  of  contamination  has  continued  in 
knowing  disregard  of  the  law. 

In  too  many  cases.  State  and  Federal  offi- 
cials have  looked  the  other  way  while  the 
polluting  has  continued.  We  have  heard  the 
reports  of  wetlands  mismanagement  and  of 
ttK  intimidation  of  federal  fish  and  wildlife 
experts  who  have  raised  the  warning  cries. 

We  learned  that  Federal  military  reserva- 
tions are  a  source  of  deadly  chemicals,  and 
ttiat  cleanup  efforts  are  cloaked  in  military 
secrecy. 

It  is  obvious  that  we  need  t>etter  informa- 
tion about  the  nature  and  extent  of  toxic 
contamination,  not  Just  about  irrigation 
run-off,  but  from  a  wide  range  of  sources, 
including  municipal  and  Industrial  dis- 
charges, TBT  contamination  from  marine 
paints  and  other  sources,  too. 

That  is  why  I  have  asked  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  to  investigate  toxic  threats 
surrounding  the  Bay,  and  to  report  on  Fed- 
eral cleanup  efforts. 

Second,  we  need  to  understand  l>etter  how 
other  State  and  local  governments  have  ad- 
dressed the  problems  of  managing  complex 
estuaries.  In  Puget  Sound,  they  are  imple- 
menting an  Innovative  regional  approach 
for  preventing  pollution.  In  the  Chesapeake 
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Bay,  comprehensive  interstate  efforts  have 
lieen  undertaken  to  control  non-point  pollu- 
tion. 

Tills  tomparative  data  will  lie  useful  to  of- 
ficials in  the  Bay  Area  who  are  responsible 
for  the  health  of  the  Bay. 

But  iti  one  very  important  respect,  our 
Bay  is  tinlque.  From  our  Bay-Delta  system 
alone,  huge  quantities  of  freshwater  are 
intercepted  and  diverted  by  major  water 
projects. 

Each  year,  t>etween  5  and  10  million  acre- 
feet  of  fresh  water  are  diverted  to  provide 
drinkinc  water  for  millions  of  people  and  to 
irrigate  crops  in  one  of  the  most  productive 
farming  regions  in  the  world,  our  Central 
Valley. 

The  drainage  problem  which  results  from 
those  diversions  far  exceeds  anything  con- 
templated when  the  projects  were  originally 
designed. 

In  the  short  term,  huge  volumes  of  con- 
taminated farm  waste  water  are  even  now 
channeled  back  into  the  Delta  and  Bay 
every  year  by  the  natural  flow  of  the  San 
Joaquin  River. 

In  the  long  term,  we  confront  an  extraor- 
dinary challenge.  The  original  drainage  so- 
lution—the San  Luis  Drain — is  politically 
and  environmentally  unacceptable  to  the 
Bay  Area,  and  in  all  likelihood,  financially 
untenable  for  Valley  irrigators  and  federal 
taxpayers. 

And  so,  after  nearly  50  years  and  over  $5 
billion  In  State  and  Federal  investments,  we 
have  now  reached  a  crisis  which  no  longer 
can  l>e  (gnored. 

Respected  scientific  evidence  strongly  in- 
dicates that  the  Delta  and  Bay  are  no 
longer  capable  of  withstanding  either  the 
impacts  of  additional,  large-scale  diversions 
or  the  toxic  pollution  which  is  the  by-prod- 
uct of  those  diversions. 

Moreover,  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  has 
shown  itself  incapable  of  responding  in  a 
timely  fashion  to  the  selenium  crisis  which 
endangers  the  very  future  of  water  policy  in 
this  State. 

Kesterson  has  presented  the  Bureau  with 
its  greatest  environmental  challenge  in  80 
years  of  water  development.  At  a  hearing  of 
my  Sulkx>nunittee  in  Los  Banos  In  1985,  the 
Bureau  shocked  the  Central  Valley  and  de- 
stabilized local  agriculture  with  threats  of 
precipitous  action  to  control  and  clean-up 
the  selenium  contamination. 

Now,,  two  years  later,  the  Bureaus  has 
sent  ita  proposed  clean-up  plan  to  the  State 
Water  Resources  Control  Board.  I  think 
most  of  us  recognize  that  plan  for  what  it 
is— a  wait-and-see  holding  pattern,  not  a  se- 
rious clean-up  proposal— and  I  expect  that 
the  Board  will  demand  a  more  far-reaching 
mitigation  plan. 

But  Kesterson  is  just  the  l>eglnning  of  the 
toxic  drainage  crisis.  Under  the  Bureau's 
current  schedule,  the  studies  of  the  Valley- 
wide  drainage  problem  won't  even  be  com- 
pleted for  another  four  years.  Solutions, 
with  all  of  the  predictable  questions  of  cost, 
repayment,  and  feasibility,  are  many  years 
away. 

And  there  are  nearly  twenty  more  sites 
strewn  throughout  the  West  where  irriga- 
tion run-off  from  federal  projects  threatens 
wildlife  preserves. 

I,  for  one,  cannot  help  thinking  that  the 
unspoken  deadline  for  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  is  January,  1989,  when  the  cur- 
rent leadership  can  get  out  of  town,  shirk 
the  environmental  responsibility,  and  let 
the  nett  administration  solve  the  crisis. 

But  if  we  allow  that  to  happen,  the  eco- 
nomic future  of  the  Bay,  and  of  irrigated 
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agriculture  in  the  Central  Valley,  may  be  ir- 
reparably destroyed. 

One  measure  of  the  Bureau's  stubl>om- 
ness  to  confront  reality  is  the  current  effort 
to  sell  of  huge  amounts  of  irrigation  water, 
frequently  without  adequate  consideration 
of  the  drainage  or  fiscal  implications. 

The  Bureau  has  applied  to  the  State 
Board  for  permission  to  sell  80.000  acre  feet 
of  "uncommitted"  CVP  water  to  state  con- 
tractors in  Kern  County. 

I  find  this  a  remarkable  proposal,  for 
three  reasons: 

Hrst,  I  have  l>een  reading  in  the  newspa- 
pers for  some  weelcs  alx>ut  the  decision  of 
farmers  in  Kern  County  to  sell  some  of 
their  existing  state  water  because  they  have 
surplus  irrigation  water  this  year. 

Second,  the  Bureau  is  planning  to  sell  this 
water  for  atmut  $16  an  acre  foot,  about  half 
the  price  the  farmers  pay  for  state  water. 

Given  the  $3.5-billion  CVP  deficit,  why 
don't  we  demand  a  higher  price  from  the 
Kern  farmers,  or  try  to  find  someone  willing 
to  pay  top  dollar  for  the  water? 

"Third,  we  are  heading  for  a  "critical  dry 
year"  in  1987.  Who  is  deciding  that,  under 
these  circumstances,  any  water  is  "surplus?" 

For  too  long  have  we  heard  that  there  are 
only  two  choices  for  allocating  water  re- 
sources: either  we  can  transport  it  south  or 
"waste  it"  as  outflow. 

As  I  look  at  our  Bay,  and  the  enormous  fi- 
nancial, scientific  and  recreational  resource 
it  represents.  I  reject  that  view.  Allocating  a 
reasonable  amount  of  water  to  Bay  and 
Delta  protection  is  not  waste,  it  is  invest- 
ment in  the  economic  future  of  millions  of 
people,  and  the  environment  of  the  Bay 
Area. 

Those  who  fail  to  understand  that  fact 
also  fall  to  appreciate  the  political  change 
which  has  occurred  in  water  politics  in 
recent  years.  And  we  are  not  going  back- 
ward. 

That  is  the  emphatic  message  of  two  im- 
portant new  laws  recently  enacted  by  the 
Congress. 

Over  the  objections  of  President  Reagan, 
we  passed  the  Clean  Water  Act,  forcing  EPA 
to  include  the  Bay  in  the  agency's  National 
Estuary  Program. 

Secondly,  the  Coordinated  Operation 
Agreement  legislation  I  wrote  last  year  re- 
quires the  Bureau  to  operate  the  Central 
Valley  P»roject  for  protection  of  the  Bay  and 
Delta,  not  just  for  the  convenience  of  irriga- 
tors and  diverters. 

That  legislation  was  designed  to  be  a 
t>eace  treaty  to  end  the  water  wars  which 
have  crippled  California  water  resource  pro- 
grams for  more  than  a  decade. 

As  I  said  when  we  drafted  the  legislation, 
enactment  of  the  COA  provides  us  the  abili- 
ty to  consider  additional  development  of  our 
water  supply  system. 

But  it  doesn't  obligate  us  to  protect  the  il- 
lusions or  underwrite  the  pipedreams  of  the 
most  ambitious  water  developers. 

The  COA  was  not  the  last  step  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  state  and  federal  water 
systems,  but  rather  the  first  step  in  the  re- 
direction of  those  systems. 

Bay  and  Delta  protections  today  are  the 
first  obligation  of  the  projects,  not  an  after- 
thought. 

In  the  past,  that  has  l>een  our  viewpoint. 

Today,  thanks  to  our  COA  victory,  it  is 
the  law. 

First  and  foremost,  our  goal  must  be  pro- 
tection of  the  Bay  and  Delta  systems,  as  re- 
quired by  state  and  federal  law. 

To  the  extent  that  an  action— whether  it 
l)e  an  irrigator's  diversion  or  a  refinery's 
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dumping— is  Inconsistent  with  that  primary 
goal,  it  must  not  t>e  allowed. 

As  the  State  Water  Board  re-writes  D- 
1485  this  year,  we  must  make  the  promise  of 
the  COA  law  a  reality.  That  will  require  a 
concerted  effort  to  assure  that  the  new 
standard  fully  protects  the  Delta  and  ex- 
tends specific  safeguards  to  San  Francisco 
Bay. 

In  addition,  I  would  hope  that  the  State 
Board  will  quickly  approve  the  amendments 
to  the  basin  plan  recently  submitted  by  the 
Regional  Water  Quality  Board.  These 
amendments,  which  I  was  pleased  to  sup- 
port, set  for  more  rigorous  standards  for 
monitoring  and  controlling  toxic  discharges, 
and  require  more  thorough  clean-ups  of 
"hot  spots"  which  result  from  pollution  of 
the  Bay. 

Similarly,  we  need  to  pay  for  greater  at- 
tention to  issues  relating  to  the  sutistantial 
dredging  operations  which  occur  in  the  Bay. 
including  the  penetration  of  groundwater 
tables,  and  the  treatment  of  toxic  dredge 
materials.  The  Corps  of  Engineers,  the  re- 
gional Board,  the  Ports  and  others  affected 
by  dredging  activities  must  address  these 
concerns  through  development  of  standard- 
ized guidelines  which  prevent  serious  envi- 
ronmental damage  and  the  dissemination  of 
toxics  throughout  the  Bay  and  its  wetlands. 

I  am  pleased  by  the  signs  which  indicate  a 
growing  recognition  of  the  need  to  reassess 
past  practices  in  order  to  improve  Bay  water 
quality.  I  am  especially  pleased  when  envi- 
ronmentalists and  local  companies  can  work 
together,  as  is  the  case  with  the  Chevron  fa- 
cility in  Richmond,  to  alleviate  past  prac- 
tices which  promoted  contamination. 

We  need  that  kind  of  initiative  from  water 
diverters,  too. 

Those  who  seek  additional  diversions  or 
new  projects  are  going  to  have  to  comply 
with  the  reality  of  the  1980s  and  1990s 
rather  than  simply  resurrect  the  unfulfilled 
agendas  of  the  1950s.  And  they  are  going  to 
have  to  be  able  to  answer  some  very,  very 
tough  questions. 

Can  we  continue  to  spend  billions  of  dol- 
lars to  build  subsidized  projects  to  grow  sur- 
plus and  price  supported  crops? 

Is  it  rational  to  allocate  new  water  sup- 
plies to  the  Central  Valley  at  a  time  when 
no  known  solution  exists  to  the  toxic  waste 
drainage  crisis? 

Does  it  make  sense  for  the  Bureau  of  Rec- 
lamation to  sell  water  to  irrigators  at  bar- 
gain basement  rates  when  other  customers 
are  willing  to  pay  top  dollar  for  the  water? 

And  should  we  sut>sidize  a  program  of 
water  development  to  replenish  groundwat- 
er supplies  when  states  and  growers  refuse 
to  regulate  groundwater  pumping? 

I  t)elieve  we  have  reached  a  critical  water- 
shed in  the  politics  of  the  Bay  and  Delta. 

Given  the  Federal  budget  deficit,  the  toxic 
contamination  at  Kesterson,  a  Valley-wide 
drainage  problem  of  unknown  proportions, 
and  a  severe,  national  farm  crisis,  we  need 
to  bring  common  sense  and  orderly  direc- 
tion to  the  present  confusion  surrounding 
water  resource  policy  in  California. 

There  are  those  who  will  Interpret  my 
words  to  mean  that  I  oppose  all  Irrigation  or 
all  sharing  of  water  resources. 

That  is  not  the  case  at  all. 

I  believe  we  have  sufficient  water  in  this 
State  for  all  reasonable  uses  which  meet  the 
rigorous  tests  of  environmental  safety,  fi- 
nancial feasibility  and  sound  management. 

That  doesn't  mean  we  must  oppose  every 
request  for  irrigation  water.  But  neither 
does  it  mean  we  can  approve  every  demand 
for  water. 
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We  need  not  oppose  all  development 
around  the  Bay.  But  we  will  not  support  de- 
velopment which  is  Inconsistent  with  the 
needs  of  the  Bay. 

As  chairman  of  the  Sulx»mmittee  on 
Water  and  Power  Resources,  I  am  prepared 
to  give  any  responsible  Interest  an  opportu- 
nity to  voice  concerns  and  proposals  for  the 
future  of  our  State's  water  system. 

But  I  am  not  prepared,  and  I  will  not  sup- 
port, proposals  which  are  environmentally 
unsound,  financially  irresponsible,  or  which 
jeopardize  the  future  of  this  Bay. 

Working  together,  I  l)elieve  we  can  devel- 
op and  preserve  a  water  policy  for  this 
State,  and  for  the  West,  which  is  affordable 
and  economically  sound.  I  welcome  the  par- 
ticipation of  all  parties,  regardless  of  our 
disagreements  and  conflicts  in  the  past. 

I  fully  expect  we  will  have  more  disagree- 
ments in  the  future. 

But  I  am  also  hopeful  that,  by  working  to- 
gether, we  can  minimize  the  conflicts  and 
move  forward  for  the  benefit  of  all  Callfor- 
nians. 

If  we  have  learned  anything  from  the  past 
ten  years  of  conflict— over  the  Peripheral 
Canal,  the  San  Luis  Drain,  the  Reclamation 
Act.  and  many  other  issues— it  is  that  con- 
flict within  the  California  community 
means  inaction,  project  delays,  increased 
costs,  litigation  and  failure  for  our  state. 

We  proved,  in  writing  the  COA,  that  there 
is  a  better  way  to  operate. 

Representatives  In  Congress  from 
throughout  California— Tony  Coelho,  Rick 
Lehman,  Chip  Pashayan  and  I— proved 
that,  working  together  in  good  faith,  we 
could  shape  a  bill  which  speaks  to  the  di- 
verse water  needs  of  our  state.  I  believe  it  is 
very  significant  that  those  congressmen 
joined  in  enthusiastic  support  for  my  bill, 
which  recognizes  that  future  water  policy 
must  t>e  predicated  on  the  protection  of  the 
Bay  and  Delta. 

Twenty  seven  years  ago,  as  a  State  sena- 
tor, my  father  won  passage  of  the  California 
Delta  Protection  Act.  When  I  passed  the 
Federal  equivalent  last  year,  some  suggested 
to  me  that  it  was  the  crowning  achievement 
of  my  career. 

Not  at  all. 

The  COA  law  esUblishes  the  baseline  of 
Bay  protection  on  which  we  can  go  forward 
with  many  new  and  more  difficult  chal- 
lenges, first  and  foremost,  cleaning  up  and 
protecting  our  great  Bay  for  generations  of 
future  Califomians. 

That  is  a  crowning  accomplishment  to 
which  we  are  all  dedicated  here  today,  and 
one  I  look  forward  with  great  enthusiasm  to 
helping  make  a  reality. 

Thank  you  for  your  invitation  to  join  you 
here  today  at  this  very  Important  confer- 
ence. 


RALPH  O'BRIEN  HONORED 
MARCH  20.  1987 


HON.  JERRY  LEWIS 

or  CAUrORMIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEHTATTVES 

Wednesday,  March  11,  1987 

Mr.  LEWIS  Of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
March  20  of  this  year,  Ralph  O'Brien  will  be 
honored  at  a  reception  on  ttie  occasion  of  his 
retirement  from  ttie  post  of  administrator  of 
pupil  and  adult  services  to  ttie  San  Bernardino 
City  Unified  School  District.  It  gives  me  great 
pteiEtsure  to  stand  before  ttie  House  of  Repre- 
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today  and  pay  tribute  to  this  re- 
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CX>NaR£SSIONAL  SALUTE  TO  LT. 
GES.  MARC  C.  REYNOLDS 


Upon  graduating  from  tiigh  school  in  his 
honM  town  cH  La  Junta.  CO.  Ralph  served  in 
ttw  U.&  Navy.  Whan  he  decided  to  attend 
cdaga.  ha  iatad  his  caiaer  goal  as  teaching 
prelaaaion— whicti  in  ralroapect  denwnstrates 
Na  kamandoua  foraaigM.  He  puraued  his  am- 
bMon  by  graduating  from  htorthem  Colorado 
Stale  LMvanNy  wilti  a  bachelor  of  arts  degree 
in  Una  arta  education  and  business  education 
and  lalar  recewed  his  master  of  arts  from  the 
UnvanMy  of  CaMfdmia  Riverside  and  Ctare- 
monl  Graduate  School  in  fine  arts  education 
wHIh  a  minor  in  counseling. 

He  began  his  career  as  a  teacher  at  Rich- 
anJaon  Intermediate  SctXMi.  He  steadily  rose 
through  the  rantcs  of  the  education  field  as  he 
took  poailions  at  San  Bernardino  High  School, 
which  included  teacher,  counselor,  district 
placamartt  counselor,  co-coordinator  of  voca- 
tional guidaiKe,  director  of  pupd  services  and 
uMimaieiy  his  present  responsibility  of  adminis- 
trator of  pupi  and  adutt  services.  While  these 
are  indeed  impressive  and  substantial  posi- 
tions. I  wiould  be  remiss  if  I  did  not  deschtw 
the  many  contributions  Ralph  made  dunng  his 


Ralph  played  a  major  role  in  the  develop- 
ment and  implementation  of  career  guidance 
cenlara  in  high  schools,  as  well  as  worV  expe- 
rience education  and  regional  occupation  pro- 
grams. In  cooperation  with  Norton  Air  Force 
Baae,  he  set  up  the  Stay-irvSchool  Wort(  Pro- 
gram operation  for  economically  disadvarv- 
tagad  high  school  youth.  Ralph  also  worked 
wHh  tfie  state  department  of  vocational  reha- 
bWation  to  establish  one  of  the  first  student 
work  experience  programs  for  handicapped 
youth. 

Whie  Ralph  made  many  other  contributions 
in  his  field,  he  must  be  commended  for  his  re- 
mmkabte  volunteer  efforts  as  well.  Ralph  has 
served  fiis  community  by  acting  as  represent- 
ative to  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  Vocational 
Education  Committee  and  the  Private  Industry 
Counci  Executive  and  Planning  Committee.  A 
former  Sunday  school  teacher  at  his  church, 
St  John's  Episcopal  Church  in  San  Bernar- 
dino, he  remaira  active  by  serving  as  chair- 
man of  the  Eagle  Scout  Review  Board.  His 
contributions  have  been  well  recognized; 
Ralph  has  received  several  awards,  including 
the  Monte  Award,  which  goes  to  the  outstand- 
ing educator  in  the  San  Bernardino  City  Uni- 
fied School  District 

After  rrore  than  36  years  of  dedicated  serv- 
ice to  the  teaching  profession  and  his  commu- 
nity, Ralph  O'Brien's  retirement  will  certainly 
be  felt;  he  wHI  be  sorely  missed.  His  efforts, 
however,  wl  continue  to  benefit  our  communi- 
ty and  our  children. 

lyir.  Spealcer,  I'd  \tke  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  aak  my  colleagues  here  in  ttw  House  of 
f^epresentatives  to  join  with  me  in  wishing  Mr. 
Ralph  O'Brien  a  very  happy  and  healthy  retire- 


HON.  JAMES  V.  HANSEN 

or  UTAH 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  RXPRESEaiTATIVES 
Wednesday,  March  11,  1987 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  great 
pleasure  that  I  pay  trit)ute  today  to  a  man  wtio 
is  not  only  a  good  frierxi,  txjt  also  a  person 
whose  distinguished  leadership  and  career  in 
ttie  U.S.  Air  Force  has  gained  him  wkje  recog- 
nition and  respect.  His  name  is  Marc  R.  Reyn- 
olds. 

On  March  31.  1987.  Lt  Gen.  Marc  C.  Reyn- 
olds will  retire  from  the  Air  Force  after  giving 
35  years  of  his  life  in  service  to  his  country. 
Throughout  his  distinguished  career.  Marc  has 
held  positions  of  great  Importance  such  as 
commarxler  of  tfie  Ogden  Air  Logistics  Center, 
wtKh  happer>s  to  be  located  in  my  congres- 
sional district,  and  later  as  vice  commander. 
Air  Force  Logistics  Command. 

He  entered  Vt\e  U.S.  Air  Force  as  an  avia- 
tkm  cadet  In  1951  and  was  commissioned  In 
February  1952.  He  was  then  assigned  with  the 
B3d  Fighter-Interceptor  Squadron  at  Hamilton 
Air  Force  Base,  CA,  and  in  April  1953,  was 
trerisferred  to  the  4th  Fighter-Interceptor 
S<yjadron  in  Okinawa. 

His  next  assignment  was  with  the  437th 
Fighter-Interceptor  Squadron  in  Massachu- 
setts as  a  tactual  flight  commander,  flying  F- 
94C's  and  F-IOIB's,  and  later  with  the  602d 
Consolklated  Maintenance  Squadron  at  Otis 
Air  Force  Base  as  a  maintenance  officer. 

In  1961,  General  Reyrwids  was  transferred 
to  Europe  as  part  of  the  I9th  Tactk^i  Recon- 
naissance Squadron,  Royal  Air  Force  Station 
Bruntingthorpe,  England,  as  a  flight  command- 
er. arKl  later  served  as  chief  of  the  Standardl- 
zadk}n  and  Evaluatkin  Branch.  After  complet- 
ing Air  Command  Staff  College  in  1966,  Gen- 
eral Reynokls  was  sent  to  the  22d  Tactical 
Reconnaissance  Squadron,  Mountain  Home 
Air  Force  Base,  ID.  In  1966,  he  moved  to  the 
4aoth  Tactk^al  ReconnalssaiKe  Wing  at  Tan 
Son  Nhut  Air  Base,  Republic  of  Vietnam,  and 
flew  230  comt>at  missions  over  North  Vietnam 
ar¥J  the  Republic  of  Vietnam  In  RF-4C's. 

Following  his  Souttieast  Asia  tour,  he 
served  as  commander  of  the  16th  Tactical 
Reconnaissance  Squadron  at  MIsawa  Air 
Base.  Japan.  Upon  returning  stateside,  he 
was  assigned  to  Shaw  Air  Force  Base,  SC, 
and  later  graduated  from  Naval  War  College 
In  1973.  He  was  then  transferred  to  McClellan 
Air  Force  Base,  CA,  and  subsequently 
tMcame  the  center's  vk%  commander.  He  left 
Cahfomia  to  become  the  vice  commander  of 
ttie  Air  Force  Acquisitk>n  Logistics  Division 
and  was  subsequently  appointed  commander 
of  Ogden  Air  Logistics  Center.  General  Reyn- 
olds ends  his  distinguished  career  as  vice 
commander.  Air  Force  Logistics  Command, 
Whght  Patterson  Air  Force  Base,  OH. 

During  his  long  career  In  the  Air  Force  with 
Its  many  challenging  career  assignments, 
Marc  added  up  more  than  5,200  flying  hours, 
Including  475  comtiat  hours.  He  has  tieen 
horxxed  with  numerous  decoratk}ns  arxj  serv- 
ice awards.  Including,  txit  rrat  limited  to,  the 
fdtowing:  Distinguisfied  Sennce  Medal,  Legion 
of  Merit,  Distir^uished  Flyir^  Cross,  Meritori- 
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ous  Seivice  Medal  with  one  oak  leaf  ckister. 
Air  Me(^  with  IS  oak  leaf  clusters.  Air  Force 
Commendation  Medal  wnth  two  oak  leaf  dus- 
ters, arm  Presidential  Unit  Citation  Emtilem. 

Marc  rK>t  only  lias  provided  this  country  with 
outstanding  leadership,  but  he  has  been  more 
\Snan  wilirig  to  provide  me  and  my  office  with 
Informafon  of  importance  to  ttie  Air  Force 
arxl,  in  partkxilar,  Ogden  Air  LogistKs  Center. 
I  will  always  value  the  friendship  arxl  expertise 
he  has  shown  over  tfie  years. 

It  is  certainly  a  privilege  to  be  at)le  to  recog- 
nize Marc's  many  achievements  here  today.  I 
ask  tfuil  you  yoim  me  In  wishing  him  and  his 
family  the  best  in  all  their  future  endeavors. 


CHILD  CARE 


HON.  KWEISI  MFUME 

OP  MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  11,  1987 

Mr.  MFUME.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  country  has 
taken  some  Important  steps  to  assure  tfie 
well-t>eing  of  our  children.  Programs  such  as 
AkJ  to  Families  with  Dependent  Children 
[AFDC],  MedKakJ,  tfie  Special  Supplemental 
Food  Program  for  Women,  Infants,  and  Chil- 
dren [WIC],  Head  Start  and  otfiers  together 
make  an  Important  contribution.  However,  It  is 
what  we  are  not  doing  that  Is  even  more  Im- 
portant. With  reference  to  child  care  ex- 
penses, Mr.  Speaker,  we  provide  minimal  fi- 
nancial support  to  needy  families  with  chil- 
dren. Tliese  families  earning  power  cannot 
keep  pace  with  rising  child  care  expenses. 

One  necessity  In  assuring  healthy  develop>- 
ment  and  avoiding  later  failure  in  our  children 
is  a  safe  setting  that  provides  opportunities  for 
healthy.  physk»l.  Intellectual,  emotional,  and 
social  9'owth  in  facilities  for  care  outskje  the 
family  as  needed.  However,  day  care  for  our 
children  Is  inadequately  funded,  regulated,  and 
monitored  to  assure  that  the  care  is  not  only 
safe,  but  of  good  quality. 

This  brings  me  to  the  point  of  recognizing 
the  gentlelady  from  Chicago,  Caroiss  Col- 
lins, for  the  legislation  which  sfie  has  Intro- 
duced to  comt>at  this  problem.  H.R.  95,  the 
"Child  and  Family  Development  Act,"  would 
establish  a  comprehensive  Federal  child  care 
policy.  This  Is  legislation  which  we  should  all 
support 

The  need  for  a  comprefiensive  Federal  child 
care  policy  is  evkjent  when  on  one  hand  we 
are  dettating  on  tfie  need  for  welfare  reform 
while  the  otfier  hand  Is  allowing  people  to  be 
forced  to  quit  work  because  tfiere  Is  no  ade- 
quate or  affordable  chikj  care.  There  are 
those  that  rant  and  rage  about  people  on  the 
welfare  roles  needing  to  t>ecome  a  self-suffi- 
cient tut  how  can  tfie  young  or  single  moth- 
ers wort(  or  partKipate  in  tfie  programs  neces- 
sary to  become  self-sufficient  if  tfiere  Is  no  af- 
fordable care  witfiout  facing  an  even  worse 
situation  of  makeshift  cfiild  care  arrangements 
or  children  caring  for  tfiemselves.  A  1982 
Census  Bureau  survey  found  that  45  percent 
of  all  tingle  motfiers  not  tfien  In  the  labor 
force  Moukl  work  if  affordable  child  care  were 
avallatite. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  chik)  care  problem  tfiat 
many  f$ce  today  are  complex  In  nature.  Tfiere 
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is  not  one  simple  answer.  But  one  major  step 
in  tfie  rigfit  direction  is  for  tfie  admlnisfratk>n 
to  stop  abdicating  any  leadership  role  in  help- 
ing to  meet  tliis  need.  Stop  reducing  tfie  fund- 
ing for  programs  designed  to  address  tfie 
prot)lems  wfiile  simultaneously  tfie  need  for 
participation  rises.  Realize  that  we  must  Invest 
our  resources  and  our  leadership  In  working  to 
meet  tfie  needs  of  our  children. 

Tfie  Congressional  Black  Caucus,  In  desig- 
nating this  year  as  the  "Year  of  Educating  the 
Black  Child,"  has  done  so  with  the  intent  of 
making  a  difference.  Let  us  pray  tfiat  the  Con- 
gress, as  a  body,  will  act  accordingly  and  join 
tfie  caucus  and  otfier  advocates  concerned 
atxxit  tfie  children  and  their  survival.  Thank 
you. 


LET'S  ALLOW  OUR  AGRICULTUR- 
AL EXPORTS  TO  BE  MORE 
COMPETITIVE 


HON.  JIM  UGHTFOOT 

OF  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  11,  1987 

Mr.  LIGffTFOOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  a  time  of 
record  frade  deficits  when  Congress  Is  talking 
atx>ut  passing  protectk>nlst  trade  legislatk>n, 
why  are  we  hampering  one  of  our  sfrongest 
export  areas? 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  has  paid 
more  tfian  $1.6  t}illk>n  in  subsidies  to  ship  our 
grain  on  U.S.-ftag  vessels  since  tfie  lnceptk>n 
of  cargo  preference.  Tfiere  Is  no  doubt  that 
cargo  preference  hampers  the  competitive- 
ness of  our  agricultural  exports.  We're  strug- 
gling to  reduce  the  cost  of  Our  commodities 
on  tfie  world  market  yet  we're  t)oosting  the 
cost  by  requiring  them  to  be  shipped  on  U.S. 
vessels  whk:h  are  often  more  expensive. 

How  does  cargo  preference  Increase  the 
cost  of  agricultural  exports?  For  one,  the  Food 
for  Peace  Program— which  accounted  for  25 
percent  of  all  cargo  preference  shipments  In 
1981 — suffers  increased  transportation  costs, 
estimated  at  $109  million  for  fiscal  year  1985. 
Since  the  Food  for  f^ace  Program  is  tfie  larg- 
est U.S.  program  provkling  food  assistance  to 
developing  countries,  the  more  we  have  to 
spend  on  fransportation,  tfie  less  we  can 
afford  to  spend  on  the  actual  commodity 
being  shipped.  Tfiat  also  means  less  of  tfie 
commodity  being  shipped  and  more  surplus  In 
tfiis  country. 

Anotfier  way  cargo  preference  costs  U.S. 
farmers  Is  in  its  applk:atk>n  to  blended  credit 
sales.  The  February  21,  1985,  court  ruling  ap- 
plied cargo  preference  to  blended  credit  ex- 
ports tiecause  tfiey  receive  partial  Govern- 
ment financing.  TNs  additk>nal  cost  placed  on 
export  promotion  negates  the  benefits  derived 
from  providing  these  credit  advantages  to  our 
trading  customers. 

For  that  reason,  I  am  Infroducing  legislation 
to  day  to  reduce  tfie  costs  of  cargo  prefer- 
ence, and  I  weteome  your  cosponsorship  of 
this  bill. 

Tfie  measure  stipulates  tfiat  at  least  50  per- 
cent of  concessional  agricultural  commodity 
exports  will  continue  to  t>e  shipped  on  U.S.- 
registered  vessels  to  tfie  extent  tfiat  such  ves- 
sels are  available  at  a  fair  and  reasonable 
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rate.  This  provision  can  t>e  waived  for  a  maxi- 
mum of  6  months  wfienever  Congress  or  the 
Presklent  declares  a  natk>nal  emergency. 

This  Is  the  time  wfien  we  need  to  be  more 
competitive  In  our  agricultural  exports,  not  less 
competitive.  Reducing  tfie  impediment  of 
cargo  preference  woukj  be  the  t>est  frade  bill 
tfiat  agriculture  could  have. 


MEMORIAL  FOR  MEMBERS  OP 
THE  NEWS  MEDIA  WHO  HAVE 
DIED  COVERING  WARS  AND 
OTHER  ARMED  CONFLICTS 


HON.  MARY  ROSE  OAKAR 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  11,  1987 

Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  the  first 
shot  heard  around  tfie  wortd,  tfie  American 
news  media  fias  kept  this  Natkin  informed. 
Through  tfie  bloodiest,  dirtiest  t>attlefields,  the 
war  correspondent  has  trudged  to  bring  us  an 
accurate  picture  of  what  has  transpired.  They 
are  the  forgotten  sokliers  wtiose  tfiankless  job 
It  Is  to  report  news  k)Oth  good  and  bad.  News 
of  bloodshed  and  death  tolls,  of  vk:tories  and 
defeats,  of  fierolcs  and  atrocities.  The  journal- 
ist bears  witness  to  all  the  contradictions  of 
war. 

Tfie  war  correspondent  is  one  of  tfie  brav- 
est soldiers.  Armed  with  only  pen,  camera, 
and  recorder,  the  war  reporter  ventures  Into 
the  tiottest  battle,  not  for  himself  or  herself, 
but  for  the  American  people.  It  is  the  public's 
"right  to  know"  that  sends  the  journalist  into 
the  midst  of  live  crossfire.  I  feel  that  fionor 
sfiould  be  t>estowed  for  this  sacrifk:e  as  much 
as  for  the  military  sokJier. 

The  public  must  be  made  aware  of  tfiose  in 
the  n^la  who  have  lost  tfieir  lives  while  in 
pursuit  of  obtaining  tfie  truth.  By  honoring 
those  wfio  have  fallen,  public  attention  will  t>e 
drawn  to  the  great  impact  these  reporters 
have  made,  and  future  reporters  will  make,  on 
any  armed  conflict. 

The  news  media  Is  the  flagt)earer  of  democ- 
racy, a  symtxjl  of  this  country's  democratic 
ideology.  A  war  correspondent  is  a  watchdog 
on  Government  when  the  Government  tiears 
the  most  watching — during  times  of  military 
conflict. 

We  are  often  too  quk:k  to  condemn  tfie 
news  media  for  tfie  messages  they  bring.  In 
times  of  war,  we  tend  to  cast  tfie  media  as  a 
pack  of  hounds  hovering  over  tfie  carcass  of 
bad  news.  Yet,  we  tend  to  forget  that  It  Is  our 
demand  for  accurate  Information  whk:h  sends 
the  war  correspondent  into  the  fray.  Their  re- 
sponse to  our  demand  has  often  cost  them 
tfieir  lives,  and  for  this  sacrifice  the  news 
media  sfiould  t>e  recognized. 

This  t>lll  asks  that  we  fionor  those  who  have 
given  tfieir  lives  In  order  tfiat  we  might  know 
tfie  truth.  It  appears  to  me  that  such  a  memo- 
rial Is  long  overdue.  Journalists  fiave,  time  and 
time  again,  displayed  courage  and  valor  in  the 
battlefield.  These  reporters  and  cameramen 
deserve  the  recognition  that  tfieir  efforts  and 
sacrifrces  will  not  go  unnotk;ed.  A  memorial 
such  as  tfie  one  I  have  proposed  woukJ  fulfill 
tfiat  need. 

Only  last  fall,  two  journalists  were  slain 
wfiile  covering  armed  conflicts.  On  September 
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9,  1985.  Neil  Davis,  one  of  tfie  worW's  premier 
comtiat  cameramen,  died  In  an  uprising  in 
Thailand.  The  Australian  was  on  assignment 
for  NBC  at  the  time  and  literally  filmed  his 
own  death  as  rebel  tanks  opened  fire  on  a 
loyalist  radk)  statk>n. 

The  Afghanistan-Soviet  conflict  fias  claimed 
the  lives  of  three  journalists.  Cfiartes  Tfiom- 
ton.  a  medk:al  reporter  for  the  Arizona  Reputv 
lic,  was  tfie  first  American  newsman  killed.  He 
was  sfiot  on  September  19,  1985,  during  a 
Soviet  fiellcopter  amtxjsh,  while  researching  a 
story  on  volunteer  doctors  In  tfie  Afgfian  ¥wl- 
demess. 

In  Vietnam,  three  American  reporters, 
Charies  Mohr,  David  Greenway,  and  Aivin 
Webb,  rescued  a  dying  marine  while  under 
enemy  fire.  Greenway  was  wounded  and  all 
three  received  the  Bronze  Star  for  tfieir  ef- 
forts. 

Dunng  the  Korean  war.  Marguerite  Higgins 
overcame  a  t)an  on  women  at  tfie  t)attlefront 
and  endured  incredible  hardships  at  tfie  front 
line.  She  helped  to  save  the  lives  of  many  se- 
riously injured  soldiers,  after  a  particularly 
heavy  enemy  attack,  wtien  stie  voluntarily  ad- 
ministered plasma  to  the  wounded.  This  is 
only  one  example  of  her  many  acts  of  fieroism 
during  her  coverage  of  Wortd  War  II,  tfie 
Korean  war,  and  Vietnam.  Sfie  died  at  tfie  age 
of  45  from  a  tropical  disease  sfie  confracted 
In  Vietnam. 

The  most  famous  of  war  correspondents, 
Ernie  F>yle,  died  a  hero's  death  in  tfie  Pacific 
during  Wortd  War  II.  He  covered  tfie  war  as 
realistically  as  he  couW— from  tfie  infantry- 
man's point  of  view.  He  set  the  standard  for 
war  reporting  for  generations  to  come — until  a 
bullet  ended  his  life  on  the  Island  of  Iwo  Jima, 
April  16,  1945. 

While  under  enemy  fire,  Floyd  Git>tx>ns  tost 
his  eye  In  a  brave  attempt  to  rescue  a  wound- 
ed officer  Git)t»ons  was  covering  tfie  German 
effort  to  capture  Paris  during  World  War  I.  He 
was  awarded  the  Croix  de  Guerre  for  his  hero- 
Ism  and  also  elected  to  tfie  French  Legion  of 
Honor. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  tfie  many  members 
of  the  news  media  wfx)  fiave  died,  suffered 
terrible  wounds,  and  behaved  fieroically  while 
covering  armed  conflict.  I  hope  tfiat  tfie  mem- 
bers of  tfie  National  Capital  Memorial  Advisory 
Committee  realize  tfie  Importance  of  this  me- 
monal  that  is  so  long  overdue. 

For  the  record,  I  have  attecfied  a  list  of 
otfier  memtiers  of  tfie  news  media  tfiat  fiave 
penshed  while  covering  armed  conflcts  and 
wars 

Members  of  the  News  Media  That  Have 
F'ERtsHED  While  Coverimc  Armed  Con- 
flicts AND  Wars 

southeast  ASIA 

Larry  Burrows,  Life  magazine;  Robert 
Cappa.  Life  magazine:  Sam  Castan,  Look 
magazine:  Dickie  Chapelle.  Freelance; 
Charles  Eggleston,  UPI;  Robert  J.  Elliaon, 
Freelance:  Fred  Frosh,  UPI;  Ronald  D.  Gal- 
lagher. Freelance;  Bernard  Kolent>erg,  AP; 
Gerald  Miller.  CBS;  Oliver  Noonan.  AP; 
Kent  Potter,  UPI;  Jerry  Rose.  Freelance; 
Philippa  Schuyler.  Manchester  (New  Hamp- 
shire) Union  Leader:  George  Syvertaon. 
CBS;  Pieter  Ronald  van  Thirl,  Freelance. 
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Fnxtk  Bmeiy,  Interactional  News  Service: 
WUMn  Fielder.  Time  and  Life:  Albert 
wiwto.1  Norfolk  (Virginia)  Journal  and 
OuMe:  Ken  Inouye.  Telenews;  William  R. 
lloore,  AP:  Ray  Richarda.  International 
Netn  Servloe:  Charles  Roaecrans.  Interna- 
tional News  Photo;  James  O.  Supple.  Chica- 
foSim-Ttaiies. 

WOBLD  WAX  n 

John  J.  Andrew.  United  Press:  Ralph 
Bames,  New  York  Herald  Tribune:  Robert 
BeUaire.  CoUiers  msgasine:  Asahel  Bush. 
AP:  John  R.  Cashman.  International  News 
Senrloe:  Wniiam  Chickering.  Time-Life: 
Raymond  Clapper,  Scripps  Howard:  Harry 
Crackett.  AP;  Prank  J.  Cuhel.  Mutual 
Biidtaalliia  System;  Byron  Damton.  New 
York  Times;  Harold  Denny,  New  York 
Ttanas:  Ptedorick  Faust  (Max  Brand),  Harp- 
en;  John  P.  Ftanklah.  UP;  Stanley  Gunn, 
Pt.  Worth  Star-Telecram;  Dewitt  Hancock. 
AP:  George  Bede  Irvln.  AP;  Melville  Jacoby. 
Ttme-Ufe;  Harold  Kulick.  Popular  Science 
Monthly;  Lucien  A.  Labaudt,  Life  magazine: 
David  Lardner.  New  Yorker  magazine:  Ben 
MiUer.  Baltimore  Sun;  Webb  Miller,  UP: 
Joseph  Morton.  AP;  Prederick  C.  Painton. 
Readers  Digest;  Damlen  Parer.  Paramount 
News:  Harry  L.  Percy,  UP:  Robert  P.  Post. 
New  YoA  Times;  Prank  Prist,  Acme  News 
Pictures;  Ernest  T.  Pyle,  Scripps,  Howard 
Newspaper  Alliance:  Ben  Robertson.  New 
York  Herald  Tribune:  William  T.  Shenkel. 
Newsweek  magazine;  Jack  Singer.  Interna- 
tional News  Service;  Brydon  Taves.  UP: 
John  B.  Terry,  Chicago  Daily  News:  Carl 
Thus  Qaard.  Acme  News  Pictures:  Tom 
Treanor.  Los  Angeles  Times:  Joe  Alex 
Morris,  Jr..  Los  Angeles  Times:  Dial  Torge- 
son.  Los  Angeles  Times. 


STAR  WARS  ENDANGERS  ARMS 
CONTROL  AND  STRATEGIC  DE- 
FENSE 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  MARKEY 

or  MA88ACHT7SnTS 
ni  THX  HOVSK  or  BKPRCSCHTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  11. 1987 

Mr.  MARKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  op-ed  was 
puMshed  in  ihe  ^4ew  York  Times  a  few  weeks 
ago  which  charts  a  course  useful  to  advo- 
cates of  anns  controi:  If  you  are  interested  in 
findkig  a  way  out  of  today's  dangerous  nucle- 
ar quagmire  toward  a  truly  defense-dominated 
wortd.  you  win  not  support  a  star  wars  pro- 
gram that  endangers  the  very  heart  of  arms 
control,  whie  jettiaoning  the  chance  to  radical- 
ly reduce  the  numbers  of  strategic  nuclear 
woapona.  Its  about  time  we  realized  that  sup- 
porters of  the  star  wars  program  are  the  worst 
enemy  of  a  stable  transitkxi  to  a  wortd  witti 
fewer  rwdaar  weapons,  the  true  opponents  of 
a  world  that  one  day  may  be  able  to  deploy 
deferwes  without  triggering  a  new  stage  in  the 
nudear  arms  race. 

I  oommend  the  artk^  to  my  colleagues  at- 
tenlwn. 

The  article  follows: 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Feb.  13. 19871 
'Staa  Wabs'  Mat  Dsstrot  Stsathsic 


(By  Willlara  E.  Colby  and  Robert  D. 
English) 

WASHnraxoH.— Surely  no  national  security 
issue  has  had  such  a  brief  yet  bizarre  histo- 
ry as  the  Sttmtegic  Defense  initiative. 


1 

Extensions  of  remarks 

Announced  on  a  Presidential  whim,  the 
program  has  in  four  years  become  the  Ad- 
ministration's No.  1  military  priority  Con- 
ceived as  a  way  to  render  nuclear  weapons 
"bnpotent  and  obsolete."  S.D.I,  could  in- 
stead spur  a  major  increase  in  offensive 
weapons.  But  the  greatest  irony  is  that  its 
proponents  may  l>e  destroying  whatever 
small  chance  there  is  that  strategic  defenses 
might  one  day  make  the  world  safe  from  nu- 
clear war. 

For  both  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union,  security  ultimately  rests  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  nuclear  deterrence.  No  attacker 
could  ever  strike  first  and  escape  a  crushing 
retaliatory  blow.  Whether  we  planned  it 
that  way  or  not.  the  fact  is  that  a  state  of 
mutual  assured  destruction— MAD,  as  it  is 
called— has  existed  for  many  years. 

Critics  of  all  persuasions  have  found 
mutual  assured  destruction  to  l>e  unaccept- 
able as  a  permanent  condition.  Some  yearn 
for  the  bygone  days  of  American  nuclear  su- 
periority; others  l)elieve  that  negotiated  re- 
ductions are  the  only  way  to  ease  the  nucle- 
ar threat.  But  notKidy  is  very  happy  with 
the  current  state  of  affairs,  with  each  super- 
power poised  to  launch  more  than  10,000 
strategic  warheads  at  the  other. 

The  danger  is  that,  over  time,  the  odds  of 
stumbling  into  nuclear  war  are  simply  too 
gi^at  to  ignore.  Of  course,  no  rational  leader 
would  contemplate  a  first  strike  in  peace- 
time. But  in  a  moment  of  tension  or  crisis, 
when  attack  from  the  other  seemed  immi- 
nent, a  leader  might  overreact  to  a  false 
alarm  or  decide  that  he  had  nothing  to  lose 
by  "going  first." 

As  nuclear  weapons  ijecome  swifter  and 
mpre  accurate,  and  as  warning  and  reaction 
times  shrink,  these  dangers  grow.  Mutual 
assured  destruction  may  still  be  strong,  but 
the  price  of  its  failure  is  obscenely  high. 

6o  if  MAD  is  unacceptable  as  a  permanent 
condition,  what  is  the  alternative? 

The  President's  answer  is  "Star  Wars." 
While  there  are  serious  doubts  alxiut  the 
feasibility  of  S.D.I,  lasers,  particle  beams 
aad  other  exotic  technologies,  it  is  still  too 
soon  to  know  how  effective  or  ineffective  it 
will  be.  At  the  same  time,  nearly  everybody 
agrees  that  the  research— unstoppable,  in 
aay  case— should  continue.  After  all,  even  a 
small  hope  is  worth  pursuing. 

But  the  Administration's  approach  is  all 
wrong.  The  President's  gung-tio  program, 
uDder  which  deployment  may  l>egin  as  early 
as  1993.  will  create  conditions  that  kill 
whatever  small  chance  strategic  defenses 
have  for  success.  This  is  so  because  such 
haste  ignores  common  sense  criteria  for  de- 
veloping successful  technologies. 

For  the  Strategic  Defense  Initiative,  these 
criteria  are  the  following: 

Careful  research  and  development. 

The  Challenger  shuttle  disaster  is  evi- 
dence of  what  can  happen  when  politics 
pushes  science  too  fast.  Many  more  lives  are 
potentially  at  stake  with  S.D.I. ,  yet  the  pro- 
gram is  already  under  intense  political  pres- 
sure, to  the  detriment  of  sound  scientific 
judgment. 

A  cooperative  American-Soviet  approach. 

The  Russians  fear  that  the  Strategic  De- 
fense Initiative  is  a  cover  for  American  ef- 
forts to  gain  strategic  superiority.  Hence, 
they  will  surely  pursue  techniques  to  over- 
come or  circumvent  it.  The  S.D.I,  director. 
Ueut.  Gen.  Jtunes  A.  Abrahamson.  recently 
admitted  that  we  could  find  ourselves  in  an- 
other arms  spiral  of  "countermeasure  and 
counter-countermeasure."  The  only  way  to 
allay  the  Russians'  fear  is  by  reaffirming  ex- 
isting arms  agreements.  We  must  assure  the 
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Russians  that  we  are  probing  new  concepts 
in  science,  not  fielding  a  weapon  against 
them. 

Deep  cuts  in  offensive  weapons. 

As  "9tar  Wars"  supporters  have  acknowl- 
edged, no  strategic  defense  can  work  in  the 
face  of  ever-increasing  numbers  of  missiles 
and  warheads.  Yet  these  are  exactly  what 
the  Soviet  Union  will  build  to  coimter  our 
unrestrained  development  of  S.D.I.  Instead, 
we  should  be  willing  to  slow  the  program  a 
bit  whSe  working  for  major  reductions  in  of- 
fensive weapons. 

If  Pnesident  Reagan  is  serious  about  one 
day  replacing  mutual  assured  destruction 
with  a  system  of  strategic  defenses,  this  is 
the  path  he  must  follow.  Unfortunately,  he 
appears  convinced  that  any  delay  will  "kill" 
the  Strategic  Defense  Initiative.  This  is  not 
so. 

As  shown  in  a  recent  study  by  the  Com- 
mittee for  National  Security,  modest  re- 
straints on  S.D.I,  would  enable  this  country 
to  take  advantage  of  Soviet  offers  for  deep 
cuts  in  offensive  weapons.  Moreover,  these 
restraints  would  hardly  "kill"  the  program, 
but  would  allow  us  to  investigate  thorough- 
ly the  long-term  feasibility  of  the  most  criti- 
cal new  technologies.  Such  a  compromise 
would  basically  let  America  have  it  both 
ways. 

It  will  take  at  least  a  decade  l>efore  we  can 
assess  the  full  potential  of  strategic  de- 
fenses. In  the  end,  they  may  not  prove  out. 
In  either  case,  deterrence  will  l)e  with  us  for 
a  long  time  to  come.  But  if  strategic  de- 
fenses are  ever  going  to  contribute  to  nucle- 
ar stability,  it  will  only  l>e  in  cooperation 
with  the  Russians  in  a  world  of  drastically 
reduced  offensive  arsenal.  We  caimot  ram 
"Star  Wars"  down  their  throats. 

Those  who  push  hardest  for  early  deploy- 
ment are  under  the  illusion  that  there  is  a 
unilateral,  technological  fix  that  can  pro- 
tect us  from  Soviet  nuclear  weapons.  They 
are  wrong.  And  not  only  are  they  the  en- 
emies of  arms  control,  they  are  the  Strate- 
gic Defense  Initiative's  worst  enemies  as 
well. 


THE  QUITO  DECLARATION 


HON.  ROBERT  K.  DORNAN 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  11,  1987 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
recognition  of  the  increasing  challenge  being 
leveled  at  the  Western  Hemisphere  by  the 
Soviet  Union  directly,  and  through  the  use  of 
regional  surrogates,  in  particular  Cuba  arKl 
Nicaragua,  the  International  Security  CourKil 
corwenad  a  group  of  22  renowned  intematkjn- 
al  statesmen  and  scholars  in  Quito,  Ecuador, 
July  20-22,  1986.  to  consider  the  question  of 
collectil^e  security  In  the  Western  Hemisphere 
and  the  OAS.  The  distir>guished  participants, 
representing  a  wide  range  of  perspectives, 
have  issued  the  following  statement  to  alert 
the  peoples  of  the  hemisptiere  to  the  emerg- 
ing throat  to  regional  security. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  again  debate  Presktont 
Reagan's  poik:y  in  support  of  freedom  and  de- 
mocrady  in  Central  America,  I  urge  you  and 
our  oileagues  to  read  and  ponder  the  words 
of  the  CXjito  Dedaratnn. 


Trs  Quito  Declaration 

Freedom  and  democracy.  These  words 
simi  up  the  essence  of  the  Americas.  But 
just  as  our  forefathers  fought  against  the 
yoke  of  old  colonialisms,  so  it  has  fallen  to 
us  today  to  struggle  against  the  new  imperi- 
alism that  has  risen  in  our  time. 

Contemporary  Soviet  imperialism  is  far 
more  complex  and  devastating  than  any- 
thing experienced  heretofore.  It  poses  a 
major  threat  to  the  Americas  both  by  overt 
military  means  and  the  covert  subversion  of 
traditional  Western  values. 

Since  1959,  when  FMdel  Castro  succeeded 
in  implanting  a  Marxist-Leninist  dictator- 
ship in  CXil>a— a  classic  case  of  the  subver- 
sion of  a  popular  revolution— the  Caribl>e- 
an— Central  American  region  has  l>ecome  a 
manifestation  of  rising  tensions.  C^ba  has 
undergone  a  military  buildup  unprecedent- 
ed in  Latin  America. 

The  Sandinistas  in  Nicaragua  also  suc- 
ceeded in  subverting  a  popular  democratic 
revolution  and  imposing  a  Marxist-Leninist 
dictatorship.  The  Sandinista  regime  has 
likewise  engaged  in  a  military  buildup  total- 
ly out  of  proportion  to  its  legitimate  defense 
requirements  with  the  direct  military,  politi- 
cal and  economic  support  of  both  Cuba  and 
the  Soviet  Union. 

The  militarism  and  totalitarianism  of 
Cuba  and  Nicaragua  constitute  a  clear 
threat  to  all  American  nations.  Costa  Rica, 
long  recognized  as  a  model  of  democracy,  is 
now  directly  menaced  by  the  Sandinista  dic- 
tatorship as  are  Nicaragua's  other  Central 
American  neightx>rs— Honduras.  El  Salvador 
and  Guatemala— all  ruled  by  new  democrat- 
ic governments. 

The  mitigation  of  this  threat  calls  for  col- 
lective action  by  the  nations  of  the  hemi- 
sphere. Such  action,  however,  must  t>e  in 
the  first  instance  political  and  economic. 
Collective  military  measures  should  i>e  con- 
sidered, under  existing  international  trea- 
ties, only  as  a  last  resort,  and  only  after  all 
political  and  economic  means  have  tieen  ex- 
hausted. 

The  nations  of  the  hemisphere  should  act 
through  the  long-established  procedures  of 
the  inter-American  system  to  achieve  this 
objective  of  settling  regional  conflicts.  Per- 
haps the  Central  American  democracies  can 
take  the  necessary  steps  following  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  1986  Esquipula  confer- 
ence of  Central  American  democratic  presi- 
dents. Other  American  states  should  assist 
those  of  Central  America  in  containing  and 
resolving  the  crisis  to  the  extent  of  their  na- 
tional capacities.  In  June  1979,  the  Sandi- 
nista regime  made  a  formal  pledge  to  the 
Organization  of  American  States  (OAS)  to 
hold  "free  elections  to  establish  an  authen- 
tic democratic  regime  which  will  guarantee 
peace,  freedom  and  Justice"  in  Nicaragua. 
The  American  community  of  states  should 
demand  that  this  pledge  l>e  honored. 

While  the  Immediate  crisis  is  in  Central 
America,  its  implications  have  a  far  wider 
scope.  Nicaragua's  admitted  ties  to  CuImi 
and  the  Soviet  Union  are  such  as  to  limit 
the  Sandinista  regime's  ability  to  reach  a 
resolution  of  the  worsening  problem.  This 
fact  places  the  matter  of  Nicaragua  squarely 
in  the  context  of  the  global  E^ast-West  con- 
frontation, and  all  that  this  signifies  for  the 
security  of  the  hemisphere.  Thus,  while  it  is 
desirable  to  localize  the  problem,  it  must  be 
recognized  that  it  is  not  merely  a  local  prol>- 
lem. 

Elsewhere  in  the  hemisphere  the  Marxist- 
Leninist  threat  continues  to  grow.  Terror- 
ism and  insurrection,  often  aided  tuid  al)et- 
ted  by  drug  trafficking,  have  reached  crisis 
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levels  in  several  American  countries.  A 
Soviet-t>acked  propaganda  drive,  distorting 
cherished  historical  and  cultural  symlwls.  is 
attempting  to  subvert  an  entire  generation. 
Furthermore,  the  emergence  of  the  Soviet 
Union  as  a  global  maritime  power  carries 
with  it  a  potential  military  threat  to  the 
countries  tmrdering  the  South  Atlantic  and 
South  Pacific  waters. 

The  threat  to  the  collective  security  of  all 
the  American  republics  is  clear.  Meeting  the 
threat  requires  hemispheric  solidarity  of 
purpose  and  resolve.  Such  solidarity  has  its 
roots  in  the  history  of  the  Americas.  It  was 
on  the  tMSLs  of  solidarity,  union,  peace  and 
cooperation  that  Simon  Bolivar  convened 
the  Congress  of  Panama  in  1826.  During 
World  War  II,  American  solidarity  and  col- 
lective security  played  a  significant  role  in 
the  defeat  of  the  Axis  Powers.  In  1947,  the 
Treaty  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  provided  further 
underpinning  to  the  growing  system  of  col- 
lective security. 

The  inter-American  system  should  l>e  pro- 
vided with  adequate  mechanisms  to  cope 
with  the  "vertical"  war  of  transnational 
subversion,  guerrilla  actions  and  terrorism 
that  characterizes  the  efforts  of  Marxist- 
Leninists  to  extend  their  power  in  the 
Americas.  We  are  challenged  by  the  massive 
effort  of  an  extra-continenal  power  to  uti- 
lize ideological  imposition  as  an  instrument 
with  which  to  intervene  in  and  destroy  the 
inter-American  system.  The  Treaty  must  t>e 
updated  to  deal  with  this  new  problem. 
Therefore,  the  OAS  should  be  strengthened 
to  enable  it  to  deal  decisively  with  conflicts 
such  as  that  disturbing  the  peace  in  Central 
America. 

Security  without  economic  and  social  de- 
velopment is  not  enough— just  as  develop- 
ment without  security  is  unattainable. 
Behind  the  shield  of  collective  security 
measures,  there  must  t>e  a  massive  effort  to 
resolve  such  festering  and  destabilizing 
issues  as  poverty,  injustice,  inequality, 
human  rights  violations  and  the  huge  Latin 
American  debt  burden.  These  issues  should 
be  addressed  by  a  revitalized  Organization 
of  American  States,  built  upon  the  genuine 
freedom  and  solidarity  of  the  Ameri(»n 
community  of  nations. 


STOP  PUBUC  FUNDING  OF 
TOBACCO  PROMOTION 


HON.  FORTNEY  H.  (PETE)  STARK 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  11,  1987 

Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  totiacco  products 
are  dangerous.  There  is  incontrovertit}le  evl- 
derK:e  that  they  contribute  to  a  host  of  health 
problems.  In  spite  of  the  dangers  of  these 
products  and  the  huge  economic  costs  asso- 
ciated with  tf>e  problems  that  they  cause,  the 
people  of  this  country  subsidize  ttie  promotion 
of  these  products  t>y  providing  tax  cieductions 
for  their  advertising  costs.  Tcxlay  I  will  intro- 
duce legislatk>n  wt>ich  would  remove  ttte  sub- 
sidy for  prorrrating  Vhese  dangerous  products. 
Senator  Bradley  has  intr(xluced  similar  legis- 
latk>n  in  the  Senate. 

Tobacco  prcxlucts,  cigarettes,  and  smoke- 
less tobacco  prcxJucts,  are  associated  with 
350,000  earty  deaths  each  year.  This  is  more 
than  the  total  number  of  American  lives  tost  in 
World  War  I,  Korea,  and  Vietnam  combined 
and  nearty  as  many  as  were  tost  in  W(xid  War 
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II.  Smoking  is  the  largest  single  preventable 
cause  of  illness  arxl  death  in  the  United 
States. 

Lung  cancer  is  the  health  problem  most 
dearty  associated  with  tobacco  smoking.  Cig- 
arette smoking  is  responsible  f(x  85  percent 
of  lung  cancer  cases  among  men  arxl  75  per- 
cent among  women — about  83  percent  over- 
all.  Smoking  accounts  for  about  30  percent  of 
all  cancer  (jeattis.  Smokir^  will  account  for 
over  1 36,000  lung  cancer  deaths.  As  a  result 
of  increased  smoking  arrxing  women.  King 
cancer  has  surpassed  txeast  cancer  as  ttie 
leading  cancer  killer  of  women.  Women  have 
indeed  "come  a  long  way!" 

Smoking  is  also  associated  with  death  and 
disat>ility  from  heart  disease,  cfwonic  otistruc- 
tive  lung  disease,  and  bums.  Pregnant  women 
wtK)  smoke  are  more  likely  to  fiave  low  birtfv 
rate  t)at)tes.  The  use  of  snuff  and  cfiewing  to- 
bacco is  also  associated  with  a  host  of  medi- 
cal problems.  These  products,  wtx)se  use  has 
increased  markedly  in  recent  years  among 
school  age  children,  adolescents,  and  adults, 
are  far  from  safe.  Alth(xigh  users  may  be 
spared  from  lung  cancer,  they  have  a  marked 
increase  of  oral  cancers.  Overall,  5-year  sur- 
vival rates  for  oral  cancer  patients  is  atx>ut  51 
percent.  Levels  of  various  carcinogens  in 
smokeless  tobacco  are  much  higher  than 
levels  In  other  tobacco  products.  The  users  of 
these  products  are  also  at  risk  from  tooth  and 
gum  diseases  and  from  cancers  of  tf>e  esoph- 
agus. As  with  smoking  tobacco,  nkxjtine 
enters  the  bicx>d  and  causes  its  adverse  ef- 
fects on  the  cardiovascular  system.  Srrvjke- 
less  tot)acco  users  become  addicted  to  nkx»- 
tine  as  do  smokers. 

A  study  t>y  the  National  Center  for  Health 
Statistk:s  [NCHS]  puts  overall  medtoal  costs 
for  cancer  to  $71.5  billion  for  1965:  $21.8  bil- 
lion for  direct  costs:  $8.6  billion  for  so-called 
mortMdity  costs — cost  of  tost  productivity— and 
$41.2  btllton  for  mortality  costs.  The  figures 
sham  that  car>cer  accounts  for  10  percent  of 
the  total  cost  of  disease  in  the  United  States. 
Its  share  of  ttte  total  cost  of  premature  death 
is  about  16  percent  of  all  causes  of  death.  It 
takes  quite  a  t>it  of  effort  on  tfte  part  of  manu- 
facturers to  achieve  the  "successes"  outlined 
atxjve.  Over  $2  t)illton  a  year  is  spent  on  ttie 
promotton  of  cigarettes  atone,  making  ttiem 
the  Natton's  most  highly  advertised  product 
Multiple  techntoues  are  used  to  promote  tf>ese 
dangerous  products.  Manufacturers  of  smoke- 
less totMcco  products  give  free  samples  at 
rock  corK:erts  and  other  events  wt>ere  young 
people  congregate.  Ttiey  make  t>tatant  use  of 
sporting  events  and  sports  stars  to  hawk  tiieir 
wares. 

Cigarette  companies  are  precluded  by  law 
from  advertising  on  radks  and  television.  How- 
ever, k>y  sponsoring  events  wtiich  are  broad- 
cast, they  are  still  abto  to  use  the  ainvays  to 
t)ring  ttieir  product  to  the  attention  of  tiie 
public. 

The  cigarette  industry  has  a  votontary  code 
wtiich  is  supposed  to  control  tf>eir  print  adver- 
tising. This  is  observed  primarily  in  ttie  breach. 
Thiey  are  expected  to  direct  their  advertising 
to  those  over  21 ,  although  ttiey  do  print  ads  in 
Ms.,  the  Rolling  Stone,  and  Inside  Sports, 
publk:attons  whtoh  are  directed  toward  youth. 
Supposedly  ttwy  will  not  suggest  in  tfieir  ad- 
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iisiWiing  that  smoking  ia  essential  to  social 
praminanoa,  dMinciion.  success,  or  sexual  at- 
tracMoa  Why  tttan  do  tfiey  depict  smokers 
drapad  in  jswaU  in  opulent  sexually  sugges- 
iwa  aaOings?  Si^ipoaedly  they  will  not  show 
irticipaing  in  or  obvtousiy  having 
In  vigoroua  physical  activity.  Why 
ttwn  do  ttwy  dapict  a  man  smoking  a  ciga- 
ratla  Ipwalng  off  in  a  tocker  room  obvtousiy 
just  hSMing  Mahed  a  game  of  tennis? 

■iiiMiitiiiiifcii    a/*tiuttioe    aro    inHL 
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sictHisetts  and  of  the  greater  Fall  River  area. 
The  people  In  souttieastem  Massactmsetts 
ane  lucky  indeed  to  have  a  man  like  Bob  Cor- 
rflia  in  the  legislative  leadersfiip  wtiere  he  so 
ably  defends  ttieir  interests.  And  all  of  us  wtio 
ane  in  elected  office  benefit  from  the  fact  that 
a  man  who  is  so  widely  admired  for  his  com- 
passion and  decency  is  as  prominent  as  Bob 
Correia. 
In    additkxi   to   Representative   Correia,    O 

Jitrnfll   hnrwoH   Prank    .Qryi7a     Hr     lUlaniiol    I  ii- 
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In  announcing  the  selection  of  Rot>ert 
Correia  for  the  Portuguese-American  of  the 
Year  Award,  the  Jomal  cited  his  ".  .  .  ongo- 
ing contributions  to  the  Portuguese  commu- 
nity and  to  the  entire  conmiunlty  which  he 
serves." 

Bob  b  the  son  of  the  late  Manuel  Correia, 
an  immigrant  from  Lisl>on  and  Mary  Per- 
reira  domes,  who  was  bom  in  St.  Michael, 
the  Azores. 

BUSINESS  AND  INDUSTRY:  FRANK  P.  SOUSA,  JR. 
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offers  over  100  items  of  his  own  manufac- 
ture. 

Also  very  community  oriented,  Jim  is  pres- 
ently a  memlier  of  the  Parish  Council  and 
was  chairman  of  the  two-million  dollar 
building  project  drive  for  a  new  parish 
church  which  was  recently  completed.  He  is 
a  soccer  referee  and  a  coach  with  the  City 
Youth  League  and  a  varsity  coach  at  Med- 
ford  High  School. 

sports:  bilxy  andrade 
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ASAT  BAN  IN  AMERICA'S 
INTEREST 


HON.  UWRENCE  COUGHLIN 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  11,  1987 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday  I 
joined  Mr.  Brow^n  of  California  and  Repre- 

.Q»ntati\/e«    Taiivc      Acdim     Piidccii       AiirVMu 
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We  can  act  to  prevent  the  Soviets  from  se- 
riously threatening  our  satellites,  by  extending 
the  Asat  test  moratorium  for  anottier  year. 
The  ban  has  worked  exactly  as  interxled  to 
date.  By  continuing  it  we  help  guarantee  our 
superiority  in  deptoyed  satellite  technology 
and  enhance  our  own  security.  I  hope  my  col- 
leagues will  support  this  important  effort 


NATTONAT.      PARIC      .«?imVTr'TP      1M1P. 
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imWiinq  thai  amoidng  is  essential  to  social 
pranirwnoe.  JsJiKlion.  success,  or  sexual  at- 
tradioa  Why  ttien  do  ttwy  depict  smokers 
drapad  in  jawwte  in  opulent,  sexually  sugges- 
Hm  sMing*?  St^w— *y  they  will  not  show 
smokers  participetlnq  in  or  obviously  having 
participaied  in  vigorous  physical  activity.  Why 
ttwn  do  ttwy  depict  a  man  smoking  a  ciga- 
laOe  toweing  off  in  a  tocker  room  obviously 
jual  having  Uniahed  a  game  of  tennis? 

Al  of  these  advertising  activities  are  indi- 
ractty  aupportsd  by  the  Federal  Government. 
Under  ttw  Memai  Revenue  Code,  these  pro- 
moional  activilies  are  deductible  from  corpo- 
lale  Federal  income  taxes.  Therefore,  above 
and  beyond  what  we  spend  to  cope  with  the 
problems  tttat  slam  from  tobacco  use.  we 
aMow  ttw  companies  to  deduct  S2.7  billion  per 
year  from  ttwir  taxable  income.  My  proposal 
would  remove  that  deduction  for  any  promo- 
tional activitioa  advortiaing.  coupons,  sweep- 
stakaa.  sporting  events— for  tobacco  products. 
Hopafidy  this  would  significantty  decrease  to- 
bacco advartlsirig.  If  that  does  not  occur,  the 
Government  wouM  raise  over  a  billion  dollars 
per  year  if  tfta  industry  continues  to  advertise 
at  tlw  current  rate,  thik  offsetting  some  of  the 
added  costs  of  smoking  related  diseases  to 
Mednaraand  Modk?aid. 


SPECIAL  COMMUNITY  SERVICE 
AWARD  RECIPIENTS 


HON.  BARNEY  FRANK 

or  MASSACRU  SETTS 
Of  THK  HOUSX  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  11.  1987 

Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the  most 
important  events  that  occurs  on  a  regular 
t>nis  in  souttieastem  Massachusetts  is  the 
annual  dbmer  sponsored  t>y  O  Jomal  honoring 
the  Portuguese-American  Citizen  of  the  Year. 
O  Jomal.  publisfted  by  Ray  and  Cathy  Castro 
in  FaN  River,  but  servit^  southeastern  Massa- 
chusetts and  Rhode  Istarxl,  as  well  as  Portu- 
guese-Americans elsewtiere  in  IMew  England, 
is  a  major  voice  on  befialf  of  an  Important 
aogmont  of  our  community.  Both  as  putilishers 
of  this  important  newspaper,  and  as  active 
citizens  in  Vne  greater  Fall  River  community, 
Ray  artd  Cathy  Castro  make  an  enormous 
contribution  to  our  ability  as  a  society  to  rec- 
ognize the  ideals  set  forward  in  our  Constitu- 
tion. 

One  of  the  most  significant  things  they  do  is 
to  sportsor  the  annual  Portugese-American 
Citizen  of  the  Year  Dinner,  at  wfiich  a  leading 
Portuguese-American  is  honored.  In  addition 
to  the  Citizen  of  the  Year,  this  event  also  rec- 
ogrires  tfw  community  services  performed  by 
leadng  Portuguese-Americarts  in  several  other 
fields  as  weN. 

This  year.  I  was  pleased  to  t>e  atile  to 
attend  this  dmner  as  t  have  almost  every  year 
and  participate  in  the  horxiring  of  one  of  the 
outstandng  public  figures  in  Massachusetts, 
House  Majority  Whip  Robert  Correia.  I  served 
with  Bob  Correia  in  tlw  Massachusetts  House 
when  he  first  entered,  wt>en  I  was  not  sur- 
prised to  see  him  ascend  to  an  Important 
leadership  poaitna  He  is  a  first-rate  repre- 
sentative of  not  only  his  constituents,  but  of 
Portugese-American  citizens  tfvoughout  Mas- 
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sacfHJsetts  and  of  the  greater  Fall  River  area. 
Tlie  people  In  souttwastem  Massachusetts 
are  lucky  indeed  to  have  a  man  Hke  Bob  Cor- 
roia  In  the  legislative  leadership  wtiere  he  so 
ably  defends  their  Interests.  And  all  of  us  who 
are  In  elected  office  benefit  from  thie  fact  that 
a  man  who  Is  so  widely  admired  for  his  com- 
passion and  decerKy  is  as  prominent  as  Bob 
Correia. 

In  addition  to  Representative  Correia,  O 
JOrnal  horxxed  Frank  Souza,  Dr.  Manuel  Lu- 
ciano da  Sitva,  George  Arruda,  James  Ralnho, 
and  Billy  Andrade.  all  people  who  have  con- 
tnbuted  greatly  to  the  community— txjth  the 
Portuguese-American  community,  and  the 
larger  community  of  which  the  Portuguese- 
American  community  is  so  Important  a  part. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  sort  of  event  celetiratlng 
the  significant  accomplishments  of  a  major 
ethnic  group  In  our  society,  and  highlighting 
the  extent  to  whk:h  all  of  us  benefit  from  the 
contribution  which  various  ethnic  groups  make 
to  our  society,  deserves  wide  recognition. 

I  ask  that  the  special  edition  of  O  Jornal 
which  was  given  out  at  the  dinner  and  whk;h 
justly  celetxates  the  activities  of  the  award 
winners  be  printed  here. 

The     9th     Annual     Portuguese-American 
Awards  Dinner  in  Honor  of  Representa- 
tive   Robert   Correia.    Majority    Whip. 
Massachusetts    House    of    Representa- 
tives at  White's  Restaurant,  Westport 
Rol)ert  Correia,  was  first  elected  to  the 
state  House  of  Representatives  in  1977  and 
has  served  during  that  time  as  a  meml>er  of 
the  Government  Regulations,  Human  Serv- 
ices and  Urban  Affairs  committees.  He  was  a 
n)emt>er   of   the   Joint    House   and   Senate 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  from  1981  to 
1984  and  is  now  a  memt)er  of  the  Rules 
Committee.  Bob's  position  as  Majority  Whip 
pats  him  only  one  step  t>ehind  the  speaker, 
Oeorge  Keverian;  and  Correia  is  the  first 
atea  legislator  to  hold  this  high  post  in  the 
Massachusetts  House  in  many  years. 

A  founding  member  of  Our  Lady  of  the 
Angels  Federal  Credit  Union  and  its  present 
treasurer/manager,  Correia  received  his 
bachelor's  degree  from  SMU  in  1962  and  his 
master's  in  education  from  Bridgewater 
State  College  in  1968.  He  taught  for  many 
years  at  the  Henry  Lord  Middle  School  in 
PWl  River. 

He  is  a  member  of  the  National  Education 
Association:  the  St.  John's  and  Liberal 
Clubs  of  Pall  River;  a  member  of  the  Pall 
River  City  Democratic  Committee;  and  the 
Holy  Name  Society  of  Our  Lady  of  the 
Angels  Parish. 

Correia  is  a  former  trustee  of  the  Earl  E. 
Hussey  Hospital  and  a  former  director  of 
the  Pall  River  Port  Authority.  He  has  heen 
given  numerous  awards  during  his  years  of 
public  service,  among  which  are  the  Marian 
Medal  presented  by  the  Catholic  Diocese  of 
Pail  River:  a  Citation  of  Appreciation  from 
the  American  Legion:  a  Dedicated  Service 
Award  from  the  Firefighters  of  Massachu- 
setts: and  the  "State  Legislator  of  the  Year 
given  by  the  Massachusetts  Credit  Union 
Association." 

Rep.  Correia  was  recently  selected  to  head 
the  new  Commission  on  the  Study  of  the 
Portuguese  in  Massachusetts— a  commission 
which  he  was  instrumental  in  establishing 
last  year:  and  he  has  already  begun 
networking  with  various  Portuguese  organi- 
zations and  individuals  to  define  the  needs 
at  the  more  than  one-half  million  Portu- 
guese people  In  the  state. 
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In  announcing  the  selection  of  Rol>ert 
Correia  for  the  Portuguese-American  of  the 
Year  A^^^d,  the  Jomal  cited  his  ".  .  .  ongo- 
ing contributions  to  the  Portuguese  commu- 
nity and  to  the  entire  community  which  he 
serves." 

Bob  Is  the  son  of  the  late  Manuel  Correia, 
an  immigrant  from  Lislwn  and  Mary  Per- 
reira  Qomes.  who  was  born  in  St.  Michael, 
the  Azores. 

BUSINESS  AND  INDUSTRY:  FRANK  P.  SOUSA,  JR. 

FYank  B.  Sousa,  Jr.,  President  of  Colonial 
Wholefale  Beverage  Corporation  of  North 
Dartmonth  is  l>eing  honored  for  his  contri- 
bution* in  the  field  of  Business.  As  in  the 
past,  O  Jomal  has  based  this  selection  not 
only  on  the  success  of  the  individual  in  his 
given  profession,  but  more  importantly,  on 
his  charitable  endeavors  on  behalf  of  the 
community. 

Colonial  Beverages  was  founded  in  1938 
by  the  late  Frank  B.  Sousa.  Sr.  a  native  of 
St.  Miehael.  His  son  has  continued  a  tradi- 
tion of  altruistic  endeavors  which  include 
scholarships  awarded  through  the  Coors 
Veterans  Scholarship  program  to  students 
at  Southeastern  Massachusetts  University 
and  the  co-sponsoring  of  the  Bristol  County 
Pro-AiB  Cycling  race. 

Frank  is  a  graduate  of  Boston  College  in 
Chestnut  Hill,  Massachusetts. 

EDUOATION:  DR.  MANUEL  LUCIANO  DA  SILVA 

Dr.  Manuel  Luciano  da  Silva  of  Bristol. 
Rhode  Island,  who  is  being  recognized  for 
his  contributions  to  the  field  of  Education, 
is  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  New  York 
with  a  degree  in  Biological  Science  and  re- 
ceived his  degree  in  medicine  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Coimbra  in  Portugal.  He  interned 
at  St.  Luke's  Hospital  in  New  Bedford  and 
the  Lahey  Clinic  in  Boston;  aind  in  the  early 
1960's  ,  helped  found  the  Bristol  County 
Medical  Center  in  Bristol,  Rhode  Island. 

Dr.  da  Silva  has  written  extensively  aljout 
medicine  and  is  equally  well  known  for  his 
historical  research  and  writings  on  the 
Dighton  Rock.  More  than  anyone  else.  Dr. 
da  SilvB  is  the  person  who  made  the  Histori- 
cal State  Park  at  the  site  of  Dighton  Rock  a 
reality. 

The  Doctor  is  affiliated  with  Roger  Wil- 
liams General  Hospital  in  Providence  and 
serves  as  the  Director  of  Medicine  of  the 
Rhode  Island  Veterans  Hospital. 

SOCIAL  service:  GEORGE  ARRUDA 

Geonge  Arruda  of  Fall  River,  who  is  re- 
ceiving his  award  for  contributions  to  the 
field  of  Social  Services,  discovered  six  years 
ago  that  he  was  a  victim  of  Machado's  Dis- 
ease. Be  faced  his  misfortune  by  vowing  to 
help  others  who  share  his  plight;  and  each 
minute  of  his  day  is  spent  in  that  endeavor. 

Through  local  fundraisers,  George  formed 
his  own  Machado's  Disease  Foundation  the 
primary  goal  of  which  is  to  raise  funds  for 
research.  He  has  elicited  the  help  of  many 
physicians  in  the  United  States  and  Canada 
who  are  already  at  work,  studying  the  possi- 
bilities of  controlling  this  severe  genetic  dis- 
order. 

entertainment:  james  rainho 
James  Rainho,  who  was  l>om  in  Fermela. 
Portugal,  began  to  study  magic  and  guitar 
at  a  very  early  age;  and  has  l>een  in  the  field 
of  entertainment  ever  since.  He  emigrated 
to  Cambridge,  Massachusetts  and  within  a 
few  years,  had  played  most  of  the  area 
nightclut>s  doing  a  f  iremagic  act. 

Jim  has  created  numerous  magic  devices 
and  effects  and  markets  them  through  a  dis- 
tributor  in   Portugal.   His   present   catalog 


offers  over  100  items  of  his  own  manufac- 
ture. 

Also  very  community  oriented,  Jim  is  pres- 
ently a  memtjer  of  the  Parish  Council  and 
was  chairman  of  the  two-million  dollar 
building  project  drive  for  a  new  parish 
church  which  was  recently  completed.  He  is 
a  soccer  referee  and  a  coach  with  the  City 
Youth  League  and  a  varsity  coach  at  Med- 
ford  High  School. 

sports:  billy  andrade 

To  those  who  know  the  world  of  golf. 
Billy  T.  Andrade  needs  no  introduction.  He 
is  a  senior  at  Wake  Forest  University  in 
Winston  Salem,  North  Carolina  studying  on 
an  Arnold  Palmer  Scholarship. 

He  began  his  career  at  the  age  of  16  play- 
ing as  a  member  of  the  PGA  Junior  Cup 
Team  in  Rhode  Island.  In  1981.  he  was 
named  Rhode  Island  Interscholastic  League 
Champion  and  was  selected  by  the  Ameri- 
can Junior  Golf  Association  to  represent  the 
United  States  in  Dublin.  Ireland  where  his 
two-man  team  emerged  victorious  over  15 
other  countries. 

Billy  has  been  Rhode  Island  and  New 
England  Amateur  Champion,  a  member  of 
the  NCA  Ail-American  Golf  Team,  a 
memlier  of  the  USGA  World  Amateur  Team 
in  Caracas.  Venezuela  and  this  year  will 
serve  as  a  member  of  the  USA  Walker  Cup 
Team  along  with  competing  in  the  1987 
Masters  Golf  Tournament  in  Augusta. 
Georgia. 

The  Dinner 

Now  in  its  9th  year,  the  Portuguese-Amer- 
ican Awards  Dinner  is  an  ongoing  celebra- 
tion of  men  and  women  who.  through  their 
actions,  exemplify  the  qualities  of  leader- 
ship, commitment  and  care. 

All  of  the  recipients  here  tonight  share 
with  those  who  have  come  before  them  in  a 
fellowship  of  heritage,  values  and  action. 

In  the  judiciary,  in  education,  sports,  en- 
tertainment, business  and  social  service 
there  is  one  common  thread— a  desire  to  do 
more  than  what  is  expected— a  need  to  get 
involved,  to  make  things  better  for  future 
generations. 

We  are  proud  to  add  Representative 
Robert  Correia  to  our  list  of  Portuguese- 
American  of  the  Year  honorees.  He  has 
served  his  people  and  the  entire  community 
well. 

And  we  are  equally  proud  to  add  tonights 
recipients  to  our  community  Service  Award 
Category.  Their  individual  contributions 
prove  that  one  man  or  woman  can.  indeed, 
make  a  difference. 

Past  Award  Recipients 

1979— Carlton  M.  Viveiros.  Mayor  of  the 
City  of  Pall  River. 

1980— Cardinal  Humberto  de  Sousa  Me- 
deiros  of  the  Archdiocese  of  Boston  (de- 
ceased). 

1981— State  Senator  Mary  Leite  Ponseca. 

1982— John  R.  Correiro.  Superintendent 
of  Schools.  City  of  Fall  River. 

1983— Joe  Raposo.  Composer. 

1984— Ernest  C.  Ladeira.  Regional  Manag- 
er, U.S.  Office  of  Community  Services  for 
New  England  (Retired). 

1985— Meredith  Vieria.  CBS  News  Corre- 
spondent. 

1986— Judge  Milton  R.  Silva.  Presiding 
Justice.  Second  District  Court. 
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ASAT  BAN  IN  AMERICA'S 
INTEREST 


HON.  UWRENCE  COUGHLIN 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  11,  1987 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday  I 
joined  Mr.  Brow^n  of  California  and  Repre- 
sentatives Tauke,  Aspin,  Pursell,  AuCoin, 
Green,  Fish,  Schneider.  Downey  of  New 
York,  Fazio,  Moaklev,  Foley,  and  Jeffords 
in  Introducing  a  joint  resolution  to  continue  the 
current  ban  on  the  testing  of  antisatelllte 
[ASAT]  weapons  against  targets  In  space. 

I  am  sup|3orting  this  moratorium  proposal, 
which  is  Identk^l  In  purpose  to  amendments  I 
have  sponsored  with  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia for  the  past  3  years,  because  an  Asat 
test  moratorium  clearly  t>eneflts  U.S.  national 
security.  There  are  a  number  of  reasons  why 
this  Is  so. 

First,  t)ecause  of  amendments  enacted  for 
the  last  2  years,  there  is  now  an  effective 
brake  on  this  Important  aspect  of  the  arms 
race.  Although  the  Asat  competltron  Is  but  a 
small  part  of  this  superpower  competition,  It  Is 
also  the  one  that  most  immediately  tfveatens 
to  take  the  arms  race  Into  space. 

Second,  this  Is  a  mutual  and  verifiable  arms 
control  measure.  It  precludes  either  skle  from 
testing  Asat  weapons— IruJeed,  It  makes  clear 
that  If  the  Soviets  violate  the  moratorium,  the 
United  States  would  be  free  to  test  As  It  ap- 
plies to  tests  against  objects  in  space.  It  Is 
fully  verifiable.  We  know  that  the  Soviets  have 
not  violated  the  ban  during  its  1 V^  years  of  ex- 
istence. 

Moreover,  Mr.  Speaker,  continuing  the  mor- 
atorium for  another  year  preserves  the  rough 
balance  that  exists  t)etween  the  Soviet  and 
American  Asat  capabilities.  The  Soviets  have 
an  unreliable  system  based  on  1960's  tech- 
nology. It  has  failed  In  1 1  out  of  20  tests  con- 
ducted to  date — a  55-percent  failure  rate — In- 
cluding all  six  tests  of  a  more  advanced  ver- 
sion. Even  successful  tests  conducted  by  the 
Soviets  have  demonstrated  severe  shortcom- 
ings in  the  range  and  launch  capabilities  of 
the  Soviet  Asat. 

The  U.S.  Asat,  on  the  other  hand.  Is  far 
more  sophisticated,  but  only  partially  tested.  If 
the  United  States  completes  tests  against  tar- 
gets in  space,  however,  the  Soviets  will  no 
longer  be  Interested  in  an  Asat  moratonum. 
They  will,  in  fact,  be  compelled  to  replace 
their  currently  Inadequate  Asat  with  a  more 
sophisticated  one. 

This  point  goes  to  ttie  heart  of  the  matter. 
Because  of  America's  far-flung  security  com- 
mitments, Its  superior  technology,  and  the 
closed  nature  of  the  Soviet  Union,  the  United 
States  depends  far  more  heavily  on  Its  military 
satellites  than  the  Soviets  do  on  theirs.  At  this 
time,  the  United  States  most  Important  satel- 
lites are  out  of  range  of  the  Soviet  Asat.  and 
the  danger  to  our  low-ort)iting  satellites  is 
minimal.  If  our  Asat  tiecomes  fully  operational 
though,  we  only  encourage  the  Soviets  to  de- 
velop their  own  sophisticated  system.  Such  a 
situation  decreases  U.S.  national  security,  t>e- 
cause  even  if  the  satellites  of  txith  sides  are 
threatened  equally,  the  United  States  has  far 
more  to  lose. 
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We  can  act  to  prevent  the  Soviets  from  se- 
riously threatening  our  satellites,  t>y  exterKling 
the  Asat  test  moratorium  for  arrattier  year. 
The  ban  has  worked  exactly  as  interxled  to 
date.  By  continuing  it  we  fielp  guarantee  our 
superiority  in  deployed  satellite  technohsgy 
and  enhance  our  own  security.  I  hope  my  col- 
leagues will  support  this  Important  effort. 


NATIONAL  PARK  SERVICE  NE- 
GLECTS HISTORIC  LAND- 
MARKS 


HON.  JOE  MOAKLEY 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  11,  1987 

Mr  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
bnng  to  my  colleagues'  attention  the  serious 
threat  which  Is  confronting  many  of  our  Na- 
tion's historic  buildings  and  artifacts.  The 
March /April  Issue  of  Historic  Preservation  ran 
a  disturbing  article  on  ttw  serious  cor>dition  of 
many  of  the  properties  whrch  are  under  tt>e 
stewardship  of  the  National  Park  Service. 
Over  the  years,  lack  of  funding  and  staff 
shortages  have  resulted  In  the  National  Park 
Service  neglecting  many  of  America's  land- 
mark sites,  as  well  as  millions  of  Invaluattle  ar- 
tifacts Today  we  find  ourselves  with  an  imme- 
diate threat  to  their  survival  and  dlsturt>ing 
questions  as  to  the  appropriate  publk:  policy. 

Although  I  highly  recommend  this  article,  I 
have  two  concerns  which  I  feel  compelled  to 
address.  The  first  is  that  I  believe  ttie  arlKle 
may  understate  the  problem.  In  my  own  dis- 
trict, I  have  numerous  historic  buildings  ur>der 
the  direction  of  the  Natkinal  Park  Service 
whch  are  In  desperate  need  of  restoration. 
Two  of  these  buildings,  the  Old  State  House 
and  Faneuil  Hall,  have  major  structural  dete- 
rioration. It  took  congressional  action  to  force 
the  National  Park  Service  in  Washington  to 
address  the  needs  of  these  two  buildings. 

My  other  disagreement  with  tfie  article  Is 
that  I  believe  the  author  has  been  too  lenient 
on  the  Reagan  administration  and  the  Natkjn- 
al  Park  Service  for  allowing  this  crisis  to 
occur.  Dunng  the  eariy  days  of  the  Reagan 
administration,  the  President  decided  to  with- 
hold purchasing  new  park  land  until  after  the 
current  inventory  could  t)e  brought  tjack  from 
its  state  of  disrepair.  To  do  this  the  adminis- 
tration would  take  funds  wf>k:h  would  have 
tieen  spent  on  acquiring  new  park  land  and 
divert  them  to  repair  and  restoration.  Unfortu- 
nately, this  repair  and  restoration  program  had 
hardly  begun  t)efore  the  administration  pro- 
claimed Itself  victorious.  The  outcome,  of 
course,  was  a  budget  with  dramatically  re- 
duced repair  and  restoration  funding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  historic  buildings  and  arti- 
facts are  t>eing  senously  threatened.  To  delay 
answering  this  threat  will  not  save  any  rrroney, 
but  rather,  will  nsk  our  losing  precious  sym- 
bols of  our  Nation's  heritage.  We  must  act. 

I  Prom  Historic  Preservation,  March/April 
1987] 

Parks  in  Trouble 
(By  John  S.  Mason) 
Since  its  founding  in  1872  as  the  world's 
first  national  park,  scenic  Yellowstone  has 
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But  caring  for  the  collection  is  another     however.  .  .  .  One  need  only  walk  Into  a  side     Historic  Places.   Old  Faithful   Inn  is  "the 
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i  a  ictered  icon  in  the  Natlonul  Park 
Sjntom.  But  vWton  love  Wyomlns's  rugged 
woDdertand  of  geyaen  and  hot  springs  for 
more  than  juat  it*  natural  spectacles.  His- 
toric maD-made  wonders  like  Old  Faithful 
Inn.  a  1904  giant  of  native  log  and  stone. 
elain  their  aliare  of  attention.  Across  the 
park  at  old  Fbrt  Telknratone.  the  weathered 
guardhooae,  stables  and  Victorian  houses  of 
"Soap  Buds  Row."  where  frugal  noncoms' 
wives  took  in  laundry,  evoke  the  last  days  of 
the  Wtattm  frontier. 

Yellowstone's  premier  status  has  earned 
such  landmarks  devoted  care.  Here,  at  first 
glance,  the  Park  Service  seems  to  be  win- 
ning its  never-ending  fight  to  protect  Ameri- 
ca's heritage  against  time  and  the  elements. 

But  look  doaer— victory  grows  more  elu- 
sive every  year. 

Building  maintenance,  for  example,  tends 
to  be  catch-as-cateh-can.  The  1987  park 
budget  contains  Just  $40,000  for  painting  at 
Fort  Tellowstoae.  now  park  headquarters. 
Thatl  »«¥"'gh  to  cover  only  four  of  its  38 
oottNiildings.  Money  for  repairs  must  be 
igient  within  a  single  fiscal  year,  so  when 
funding  is  authorised  for  paint  but  not  car- 
pentry, maintenance  workers  simply  paint 
over  rotting  wood. 

Available  funding— and  not  a  comprehen- 
sive plan— determines  what  structures  will 
and  won't  be  saved.  Cultural-resources  spe- 
daliat  Sonya  Capek  estimates  the  cost  of  re- 
babOitaUng  the  entire  complex  of  buildings 
at  t3  '""''m'  But  only  a  fraction  of  that 
amount  Is  available. 

Unfortunately,  Yellowstone's  woes  are 
symptonatlc  of  a  far  larger  problem. 
'nirottghout  the  National  Park  System. 
some  of  its  13.000  buildings  are  in  such  bad 
shape  that  they  are  closed  to  the  public. 
Others  remain  open  despite  the  lack  of 
modem  fire-protection  systems. 

Perhaps  at  greatest  risk  is  the  Park  Sys- 
tem's vast  collection  of  artifacts  and  ar- 
chives. More  than  85  percent  of  the  20-mil- 
Uon-item  collection  is  uncataloged— and 
thus  impoMible  to  monitor  for  theft  and 
damage.  In  some  cases  final  reports  on  ar- 
cheological  and  architectural  Investigations 
that  were  completed  decades  ago  remain  un- 
written. Among  them:  the  report  on  Phila- 
delphia's Independence  Hall. 

"It's  an  enormo«is  problem,"  admits  Jerry 
h.  Rogers,  the  top  preservation  official 
under  National  Park  Service  Director  Wil- 
liam Penn  Mott,  Jr.  "There  are  7.500  to 
8,000  buildings  we  need  to  save.  And  we 
don't  even  know  how  many  archeological 
sites  there  actually  are  in  the  National  Park 
System,  although  we  are  obliged  by  law  to 
deal  properly  with  them." 

Ehit  good  intentions  may  no  longer  be 
enough  to  save  park  treasures.  Depsite  NPS 
efforts  to  redress  past  neglect,  the  tide  of 
decay  creeps  steadUy  higher.  For  example: 

San  Juan  National  Historic  Site  in  Puerto 
Rico,  with  fortifications  dating  back  to  1525. 
is  badly  erodlng."We've  had  to  deal  with  it 
on  a  fire  brigade  basis,"  says  a  Park  Service 
architect.  "If  a  wall  threatens  to  crumble, 
then  we  fix  it." 

Three  million  irreplaceable  objects  and  ar- 
chives at  the  Thomas  Edison  House  and 
Laboratories  in  West  Orange,  N.J.,  including 
the  inventor's  notes.,  patents  and  corre- 
spondence, haven't  been  fully  inventoried. 

Fort  Jefferson,  at  the  far  end  of  the  Flori- 
da Kejrs— the  lairgest  brick  fortification  In 
the  Western  Hemisphere— is  closed  to  visi- 
tors. Its  problems,  say  park  officials,  are 
beyond  the  reach  of  present  preservation 
technology. 

Repairs  at  the  Richmond.  Va.,  home  of 
Maggie   Walker,   the   nation's   first    black 
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female  bank  president,  are  "nickeled  and 
dlmed"  out  of  the  Park  System's  tight  oper- 
ating budget,  says  one  park  official.  Elach  al- 
location, it  is  argued,  takes  away  from  im- 
portant work  on  Civil  War  trenches  and  for- 
tifications at  Richmond  National  Battlefield 
Park. 

Friendship  Hill  National  Historic  Site,  the 
Pennsylvania  home  of  Albert  Gallatin.  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  under  Jefferson  and 
Madison,  has  been  in  the  National  Park 
System  for  nine  years.  But  because  of  insuf- 
ficient funds  to  make  repairs,  it  has  never 
lieen  opened  to  the  public. 

The  six-vessel  National  Maritime  Museum 
fleet— timber  boats,  an  oceangoing  tug  and  a 
World  War  II  Liberty  Ship— is  moldertng 
away  at  San  Francisco's  Golden  Gate  Na- 
tional Recreation  Area.  Although  some 
work  is  being  done,  full  restoration  would 
cost  a  minimum  of  $2  million— money  not 
alvailable. 

Unfinished  projects  can  be  found  even  a 
stone's  throw  from  Park  Service  headquar- 
ters in  Washington.  D.C.  At  Arlington 
House,  the  former  Custis-Lee  Mansion  over- 
looking Arlington  National  Cemetery,  fund- 
ing limits  are  blocking  restoration  of  the 
north  wing. 

"Some  natural  resources  can  restore 
themselves  if  you  just  leave  them  alone." 
says  Chief  Historical  Architect  Hugh  Miller. 
"With  buildings,  deterioration  is  constant 
unless  you  take  action  to  prevent  it.  I  don't 
know  how  long  we  can  hold  the  line  on 
places  like  FYiendship  Hill." 

The  most  serious  problem  with  buildings 
it  basic  maintenance,  as  cited  in  the  1985 
study  "National  Parks  for  a  New  Genera- 
tion." published  by  the  Washington-based 
Conservation  Foundation.  The  landmark 
report  noted  that  buildings  deteriorate 
&ster  when  repairs  are  delayed,  increasing 
the  eventual  cost  of  rehabilitation  and 
sometimes  threatening  the  structures'  sur- 
vival. 

How  did  so  many  of  our  historic  resources 
get  in  so  much  trouble?  Many  of  the  prob- 
lems boil  down  to  staff  and  funding  short- 
ages. Preservationists  blame  Congress,  as 
well  as  current  and  past  administrations,  for 
tlghtfistedness  and  poor  planning.  They 
cite,  for  example,  the  paltry  $5.2  million  al- 
located throughout  the  entire  National 
Park  System  for  urgent  conservation  prob- 
lems— emergency  repairs,  stabilization  and 
studies.  That's  less  than  one-third  of  what  is 
needed,  according  to  testimony  given  by 
NPS  officials  before  House  and  Senate  ap- 
propriations subcommittees. 

"There  are  real  differences  in  what  it 
takes  to  save  the  parks  and  what  is  avail- 
able," says  one  high  Park  Service  official 
Who  asked  that  his  name  be  withheld. 
"There  are  good  policies  and  a  really  good 
legal  code  as  to  what  ought  to  be  done  with 
Cultural  resources.  But  the  budget  situation 
is  out  of  touch  with  reality." 

Other  reasons  for  the  problems  include 
unprecedented  growth.  Between  1977  and 
1979,  new  Alaskan  parklands  doubled  the 
Size  of  the  Park  System  to  nearly  80  million 
acres- three  times  the  size  of  England.  Says 
Jerry  Rogers,  "We're  running  a  decentral- 
ised museum  that  rivals  the  Smithsonian  in 
scope"  Today  there  are  337  separate  units  in 
the  system,  compared  with  166  in  1955. 
Staffing,  meanwhile,  has  remained  static. 

"It's  really  easy  to  get  new  units  into  the 
park  system,"  says  one  longtime  Park 
System  observer.  "It's  a  lot  harder  to  get 
funding  for  the  work  that  needs  to  be  done. 
Priorities  in  new  parks  are  often  different 
too.  Former  Alaska  Regional  Director  Roger 
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Contor  testified  before  Congress  that  In 
some  parks  he  had  one  ranger  in  charge  of 
one  million  acres,  fully  occupied  in  handling 
poachtrs  and  squatters.  Notes  Rogers.  "Cu- 
ratorial training  Is  not  the  most  urgent  skill 
for  sotneone  who  has  to  spend  part  of  his 
time  making  sure  he  doesn't  get  shot." 

Wh^  much  of  the  problem  boils  down  to, 
claims  Rogers,  is  "unrealistic  expectations." 
Preservationists  on  the  local  scene  often 
fight  mightily  to  get  their  favorite  property 
added  to  the  National  Park  System,  and 
then  they  think  it  has  been  saved.  This  has 
led  to  a  major  problem:  new  Park  units  that 
do  not  always  measure  up  to  national-sig- 
nif  icaace  criteria. 

"Once  a  unit  has  been  added,  some  people 
expect  its  every  cultural  resource  to  be  pre- 
servec^  even  the  most  minor  ones,"  says 
Roger$.  "Others  expect  restoration  of  build- 
ings tpr  which  the  historical  appearance  is 
unkncrwn.  I  have  actually  been  urged  by  citi- 
zen groups  to  restore  a  building  now  and  do 
the  research  later  when  money  becomes 
available." 

Rogers  argues  that  part  of  the  answer  to 
the  problem  lies  in  better  coordination  and 
planning  between  the  National  Park  Service 
and  State  historic  preservation  offices." 
When  you  are  expected  to  achieve  a  great 
deal  ill  a  hurry  with  an  extremely  tight 
budget,  you  had  better  have  good  systems 
for  assigning  priorities."  Rogers  advises. 

Federal  preservation  laws  have  futher  ex- 
acerbated the  problem  of  caring  for  the 
mountain  of  uncataloged  artifacts  and  ar- 
chivea  "The  Service  generates  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  artifacts  each  year  as  a  result  of 
compliance  with  historic  preservation  laws, 
but  (rften  sufficient  money  has  not  been 
built  Into  the  program  to  provide  for  cata- 
loging and  storage."  says  Chief  Anthropolo- 
gist Douglas  H.  Scovili. 

The  1979  Resources  Protection  Act.  for 
example,  legally  defined  archeological  re- 
sources and  set  penalties  for  theft  and  van- 
dalism." It  tells  you  to  protect  things,  but  it 
doesn't  provide  any  money,"  say  Scovili." 
Agencies  are  expected  to  carry  out  the  law 
within  available  staffing  and  funding." 

Last  year  a  House  appropriations  subcom- 
mittee heard  testimony  on  the  seriousness 
of  the  cataloging  backlog.  When  asked  by 
subcommittee  Chairman  Sidney  Yates  why 
the  I%irk  Service's  collection  of  20  million 
artifacts  was  not  fully  cataloged.  Rogers  re- 
plied: "It  was  not  something  given  high  pri- 
ority several  years  ago;  now  it  is."  The  sub- 
committee added  $250,000  to  the  cataloging 
budget  and  ordered  the  NPS  to  provide  a 
plan  Hy  this  year  for  solving  the  problem. 

Actually,  progress  has  been  made,  says 
Chief  Curator  Hitchcock,  though  a  task  of 
fearsome  scope  still  remains.  "It's  like 
having  a  Library  of  Congress  without  all  of 
the  books  cataloged,"  she  says.  "With 
people  coming  in  and  using  the  books,  how 
can  you  know  if  you're  missing  any?" 

That's  essentially  what  happened  a  few 
years  ago  at  the  Edison  National  Historic 
Site,  where  a  respected  researcher  was 
found  to  be  systematically  stealing  valuable 
Edison  papers.  A  dealer's  suspicions  were 
arouaed.  He  alerted  NSP  curators  who 
called  in  the  P^I.  The  culprit  was  appre- 
hended, and  the  documents  recovered. 

CuEator  Judith  Curtis  of  the  Adams  Na- 
tional Historical  Site  in  Quincy,  Mass.. 
knows  what  she's  got  in  her  collection:  four 
generations  of  material  from  the  family  of 
John  Quincy  Adams,  including  a  14,000- 
volume  library  with  a  New  Testament  dated 
1521. 
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But  caring  for  the  collection  is  another 
matter.  Although  curators  have  sought 
funds  for  a  modem  climate-control  system 
for  the  past  several  yetu-s.  they  still  roust 
use  a  "primitive"  system  of  manually  fUled 
humidifiers  and  dehumidifiers.  "It's  better 
than  not  having  anything."  says  Curtis." 
but  it's  not  as  constant  as  a  closed  system." 
She  hopes  to  get  approval  for  a  new  system 
soon. 

Curtis  is  less  optimistic  about  another 
problem  area:  The  1721  Old  House  and  the 
library  have  smoke  detectors  only,  not 
modem  fire-suppression  systems.  Funding 
for  these  is  not  expected  in  the  near  future. 

Internal  disputes  over  what  is  and  isn't 
worth  saving  among  the  Park  System's 
more  than  13.000  structures  add  to  preserva- 
tion problems.  For  example,  officials  are  di- 
vided over  the  worth  of  30  tiny  backcountry 
ranger  cabins  scattered  through  the  33 
parks  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  Region.  The 
cabins,  most  built  between  1910  and  1920. 
need  new  logs,  rafters  and  stain. 

On  average,  however,  only  $333  a  year  is 
available  to  preserve  each  of  this  region's 
1.500  historic  structures,  estimates  Kather- 
ine  Stevenson,  Denver-based  chief  of  the  re- 
gion's Division  of  Cultural  Resources. 
That's  hardly  enough  to  save  hundreds  of 
bigger  structures,  not  to  mention  rapidly  de- 
teriorating cabins.  In  view  of  limited  fund- 
ing, some  park  officials  are  willing  to  write 
off  the  rustic  cabins. 

Not  Stevenson.  She  argues  that  at  least 
some  are  worth  preserving  for  their  histori- 
cal value  and  for  the  shelter  they  offer 
rangers  doing  work  in  the  backcountry. 
"Maybe  they're  not  the  most  significant 
structures,  but  don't  they  have  a  place  in 
our  history?"  she  asks.  Another  official 
agrees."  It's  a  question  of  image.  Don't  we 
want  people  to  perceive  parks  as  different 
places?" 

But  Jerry  Rogers  says  that's  not  the 
issue."  We  have  to  be  honest  in  deciding 
what  is  or  is  not  historic.  That  has  nothing 
to  do  with  availability  of  funds.  If  a  back- 
country  cabin  has  historic  value  and  can  be 
saved,  especially  for  some  continuing  use.  it 
usually  should  be  saved. 

"However."  he  says,  "sometimes  dedicated 
Park  Service  employees"  want  to  go  too  far. 
It  isn't  good  practice  to  save  everything 
even  if  it  were  possible."  The  cabin,  he  says, 
should  not  be  a  top  Park  Service  priority. 

Park  officials  and  outside  preservationists 
are  also  at  odds  over  the  old  lodge  at  Crater 
Lake  National  Park  in  Oregon.  There,  a 
grass-roots  campaign  is  under  way  to  pre- 
serve the  1915  building,  even  though  some 
Park  Service  officials  question  its  signifi- 
cance and  the  practicality  of  preserving  it. 

"Crater  Lake  Lodge  is  a  very  sick  build- 
ing." says  Hugh  Miller.  "The  costs  of  reha- 
bilitation are  very  large.  If  it  is  rehabilitat- 
ed, so  much  interpretation  will  be  required 
that  very  little  original  fabric  will  be  saved." 

Even  if  the  nation's  preservation  budget 
were  unlimited,  Miller  and  Rogers  maintain 
that  a  "moldering  ruins"  approach  would  be 
right  for  some  historic  properties. 

"Many  renuiants  of  America's  history  now 
in  the  National  Park  System  are  abandoned 
and  neglected."  Miller  recently  wrote. 
"Sugar  plantations  in  the  Caribbean,  trap- 
pers' cabins  in  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
ranches  in  California  and  forts  on  the  prai- 
ries were  once  proposed  for  restoration  or 
reconstruction  in  NPS  management  plans. 

"Yet  as  other  priorities  take  over  and  as 
funding  is  deferred,  these  structures  are  de- 
teriorating at  an  accelerating  rate.  They 
could  be  allowed  to  decline  with  dignity. 
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however.  .  .  .  One  need  only  walk  into  a  side 
canyon  at  ruins  of  a  12th-century  Anasazi 
'apartment  complex'  to  know  how  evocative 
weathered  ruins  can  be.  Restoring  these 
ruins  to  their  original  condition  would  re- 
quire too  much  conjecture  and  too  much 
money.  And  it  would  diminish  a  visitor's  in- 
timate involvement  with  the  past." 

From  Jerry  Rogers'  standpoint,  the  Park 
System  hasn't  been  doing  badly,  especially 
in  comparison  with  other  national  pro- 
grams. "The  National  Park  System."  he 
says,  "simply  has  not  taken  the  degree  of 
cuts  that  other  federal  agencies  have  taken. 
And  within  the  NPS  budget,  the  cuts  have 
been  in  line  items  like  land  acquisition  and 
recreation  programs." 

Colorado's  Mesa  Verde  National  Park  is 
an  example  of  one  park  that  has  the  money 
to  keep  deterioration  under  control.  Al- 
though the  five  ancient  Indian  cliff  dwell- 
ings that  are  open  to  the  public  are  in  con- 
stant need  of  repair — even  a  ruin  can  only 
be  allowed  to  fall  so  far— an  ongoing  stabili- 
zation program  has  been  adequately  funded 
since  1934.  officials  say.  In  fact,  the  park  re- 
ceived special  Department  of  the  Interior 
funding  for  maintenance  in  the  early  1980s. 

Nonetheless,  annual  spending  for  all  NPS 
cultural  resources  has  remained  steady  at 
about  $43  million  for  the  last  four  fiscal 
years,  according  to  the  official  record.  As  a 
result,  many  preservationists  in  the  parks 
are  stymied. 

"I'm  a  hard-core  preservationist."  say 
Billy  G.  Garrett,  historical  architect  at 
Grand  Canyon  National  Park,  "but  I've  got 
over  312  buildings  to  deal  with  and  $60,000 
(in  preservation  money]  to  work  with"— 
maybe  enough  for  five  buildings. 

"There's  an  expectation  inside  and  outside 
the  Service  that  all  properties  will  be  taken 
care  of  if  they  are  important  historic  re- 
sources." says  Garrett.  "The  Service  either 
needs  more  money  ...  or  the  expectations 
have  to  come  down." 

Even  at  "successful"  park  projects,  no 
onetime  allocation,  however  generous,  is 
ever  enough  because  preservation  must  be 
ongoing.  Perhaps  no  park  demonstrates  this 
better  than  Yellowstone,  considered  a  major 
success  story. 

The  world's  first  national  park,  mammoth 
Yellowstone  encompasses  more  than  2.2  mil- 
lion acres.  Its  10.000  geysers  and  hot  springs 
make  it  the  earth's  most  prominent  geyser 
area.  The  largest  park  in  the  lower  48 
states.  Yellowstone  boasts  lakes,  canyons, 
waterfalls  and  abundant  wildlife,  including 
bison,  elk  and  grizzly  bears. 

In  recent  years  the  Park  Service  and  its 
concessionaires  have  spent  $38  million  to  re- 
habilitate Yellowstone's  landmark  accom- 
modations, the  Old  Faithful  Inn.  Roosevelt 
Lodge  and  the  Lake  and  Mammoth  Hotels. 
The  Park  Service  will  divvy  up  another  $9 
million  for  these  structures  before  the  pro- 
gram to  upgrade  them  ends  in  1988. 

But  according  to  Sonya  Capek  at  Yellow- 
stone, there  isn't  enough  to  finish  the  work. 
The  hotels  may  need  up  to  $20  million  more 
to  complete  the  renovation,  and  there's  no 
provision  in  future  Park  Service  budgets  for 
additional  money.  One  hone  is  persuading 
TW  Services.  Inc..  the  concessionaire  that 
operates  tne  lacilities,  lo  kick  m  the  extra 
money. 

The  additional  millions  wouldn't  go  for 
glamorous  restoration  work,  but  for  nuts- 
and-bolts  projects  like  heating  and  plumb- 
ing considered  vital  to  long-term  mainte- 
nance of  these  special  buildings.  And  they 
are  special. 

The  1889  Lake  Hotel.  Yellowstone's 
oldest,  is  listed  in  the  National  Register  of 
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Historic  Places.  Old  Faithful  Inn  is  "the 
premier  example  of  rustic  architecture  in 
the  Park  Service,"  according  to  Capek.  The 
giant  structure  is  700  feet  long  and  has  a 
central  core  seven  stories  high,  with  massive 
stone  foundations,  soaring  logs  and  a  tower- 
ing four-way  stone  fireplace.  Designed  by 
architect  Robert  C.  Reamer  and  completed 
in  1904.  the  inn  is  "a  great  example  of 
blending  into  the  environment,  despite  its 
towering  size."  Capek  says.  The  inn  is  one  of 
five  Yellowstone  buildings  nominated  as  Na- 
tional Historic  Landmarks. 

Some  experts  fear  that  another  of  Yellow- 
stone's NHL  nominees,  the  1930s  Northeast 
Entrance  Station,  won't  survive  without 
landmark  status.  Such  designation  will 
guarantee  that  the  remote  and  little-used 
entrance  station— called  "a  classic  of  rustic 
design"  by  architectural  historian  Laura  S. 
Harrison— won't  be  abandoned  some  day.  A 
decision  on  the  nomination  is  expected  this 
spring. 

Park  officials  are  also  concerned  about 
Yellowstone's  1907  Norris  Soldier  Station, 
which  the  National  Association  of  Park 
Rangers  is  considering  as  a  ranger  museum. 
Preservation  experts  worked  on  the  sta- 
tion's exterior  last  summer,  but  lack  of 
funds  shelved  plans  for  the  interior.  The 
completed  station  might  include  one  room 
remodeled  as  a  backcountry  ranger's  cabin 
and  another  as  a  soldier's  squad  room. 

Yellowstone's  major  structures,  like  Old 
Faithful  Inn.  are  in  no  danger,  maintains 
Jerry  Rogers.  They're  too  popular  and  too 
famous  to  be  allowed  to  fall  into  disrepair. 
With  regard  to  such  structures  at  least,  he 
says,  the  Service  is  "a  strong  and  popular 
agency.  Most  people  know  about  us  and  sup- 
port us." 

Other  parks  also  reflect  the  care  devoted 
to  well-known  major  structures,  especially 
hotels.  This  year  the  Lake  McDonald  Lodge 
at  Glacier  National  Park  will  get  a  $1  mil- 
lion rehabilitation,  and  $1.3  million  will  be 
spent  on  the  lodge  at  Bryce  Canyon  Nation- 
al Park  in  Utah. 

Many  park  roadways  are  also  considered 
historic  resources  deserving  protection. 
That  includes  Yellowstone's  roads,  consid- 
ered the  first  good  network  in  the  National 
Park  System  and  a  model  for  other  sites. 
There  are  proposals  to  widen  the  roads  and 
add  lanes  for  bicyclists,  but  preservationists 
want  to  save  some  of  the  unique  rock  retain- 
ing walls  and  log  guardrails. 

Because  preservation  is  too  big  a  job  for 
the  Park  Service  alone,  officials  seek  help 
where  they  can.  For  example,  at  popular 
Lowell  National  Historic  I^k.  in  Lowell. 
Mass..  state  and  local  governments  joined 
forces  with  business  groups  to  develop  shops 
and  offices  at  the  137-acre  park,  only  3.5 
acres  of  which  is  federally  owned  land.  The 
park  in  the  heart  of  the  city  preserves 
Americas  first  industrial  community,  com- 
plete with  its  canals  and  textile  mills. 
Modern  shops  and  offices  are  housed  in  his- 
toric mill  structures. 

This  kind  of  cooperation  may  help  do  the 
trick  at  Hot  Springs  National  Park  in  Ar- 
kansas, where  the  Park  Ser\'ice  soon  hopes 
to  lease  several  long-abandoned,  ornate 
bathhouses  to  an  entrepreneur  for  use  as  a 
bed-and-breakfast  inn.  a  restaurant,  an  an- 
tique exhibit  and  a  spa. 

Over  the  last  three  years,  the  Service  has 
leased  66  historic  properties,  and  lessees 
have  s[>ent  $5.8  million  on  preservation 
work. 

Cooperation  may  also  hold  the  best 
chance  for  two  problem  structures  at  Grand 
Canyon  National  Park:  the  1909  Santa  Fe 
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RailRMd  Station  and  the  1904  Kolb  Studio. 
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R&D  dollars  into  defense.  Japan  pute  2.8%.        The  report  emphasizes  "the  black  commu- 
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fUOroad  SUUion  and  the  1904  Kolb  Studio. 
•  flw  ■toiy  pbotocraphlc  work  space  on 
Brlglit  Amel  Tnil.  Both  are  vacant  and  in 
kr-*— "r  wand  condition. 

While  viewed  as  redonally  and  nationally 
•Icnlflcant.  aeeordlns  to  historical  architect 
Baiy  Qamtt.  neither  building  is  appropri- 
ate for  use  as  Park  Service  offices  or 
rauwum  apace.  So  Oarrett  Is  looking  outside 
the  park  tor  a  solution. 

Hush  Miller  says  he'll  feel  better  about 
the  future  of  the  parks  if  Congress  okays  a 
Rei«an  Administration  proposal  to  dedicate 
park  admlolon  fees  for  natural  and  cultur- 
al-reaource  management.  The  proposal. 
tMcked  by  the  Conservation  Foundation. 
would  net  the  parks  an  estimated  $30  mil- 
lion a  year,  money  that  now  goes  to  the 
Treasury  Department. 

But  ask  Miller  about  specific  projects,  and 
it's  bard  to  detect  much  optimism  in  his 
outlook.  Dnfinished  work,  he'll  tell  you, 
limits  aoeeas  to  Hamilton  Grange  National 
Memorial,  the  New  York  City  home  of  Alex- 
mnder  Hamilton:  aqueducts  are  deteriorating 
at  the  Cbesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal  National 
HlatOTlcal  Park  in  Sharpsburg.  Md.;  at  the 
Manie  Walker  home  in  Richmond.  Va..  two 
secondary  but  important  structures  may  be 
beyond  repair  in  five  years;  and  at  the  Na- 
tional Maritime  Museum  in  San  Francisco 
Bay.  the  steam  schooner  Wapana  has  been 
in  dry  dock  for  four  years,  with  no  current 
prospects  for  repair. 

The  depressing  list  goes  on  and  on.  Says 
Miller,  the  backlog  of  historic  structures 
needing  repair  "IooIls  like  the  national 
debt." 


A  BALANCED  RESEARCH  PRO- 
GRAM: CRITICAL  TO  COMPETI- 
TIVENESS 


HON.  HOWARD  WOLPE 

OP  mCRIGAH 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  11,  1987 

Mr.  WOLPE.  Mr.  Spealcer,  as  public  officials 
of  aH  perauaskxts  call  for  steps  to  restore 
Amarican  competitjveness,  Congress  cannot 
ignore  the  misplaced  priorities  of  the  research 
budget  proposed  by  the  Reagan  administra- 
tkxifor  1968. 

President  Reagan  Is  asking  Congress  to 
make  defense  research  72  percent  of  the  Na- 
tion's research  budget  In  1981,  military  re- 
search was  51  percent  of  the  Federal  R&D 
budget 

In  my  view,  this  heavy  concentration  of  re- 
search effort  in  tfie  military  at  the  expense  of 
dviiian  research  has  several  adverse  results.  I 
wouU  Nke  to  share  with  my  colleagues  testi- 
mony presented  by  my  colleague  Doug  Wal- 
GREN  before  the  House  Budget  Committee,  in 
wt«ch  he  argues  for  better  balance  in  the  Na- 
tion's research  prkxrties. 

STATniEMT  OP  COIIGRESSIIAN  DoUG  WaLGREN 

TO  THK  House  Budget  Committee.  Febru- 

ABT  11. 1987 

I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  speak  to 
you  today  as  you  develop  Congress'  FY  1988 
budget.  Your  task  is  not  easy.  Congress'  role 
in  setting— and  in  the  case  of  the  Reagan 
1988  budget,  reshaping— the  nation's  prior- 
ities is  a  fundamental  one,  not  to  mention  a 
critical  one. 

For  ten  years,  I  have  been  privileged  to 
serve  on  four  different  subcommittees  of 
the  House  with  jurisdiction  over  some  of 
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the  nation's  most  important  research:  the 
Subcommittee  on  Science  Research  and 
Technology,  with  responsibility  for  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation;  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Health  &.  the  Environment,  having 
jprisdiction  over  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  and  the  Alcohol.  Drug  Abuse  and 
Mental  Health  Institutes:  and  two  energy 
subcommittees  of  l>oth  the  Science  and 
"Itechnology  and  the  Energy  and  Commerce 
Oommittees.  I  am  fortunate  to  have  had 
this  opportunity  for  multiple  i>erspectives 
and  to  learn  al>out  the  country's  varied  and 
pressing  research  needs. 

My  testimony  today  will  focus  on  what  I 
view  as  a  tremendous  overemphasis  on  mili- 
tary research  and  development  in  the  1988 
proposed  federal  budget  at  the  expense  of 
other  R&D.  such  as  basic  science,  health, 
and  energy.  This  phenomenon  has  been 
called  by  some  the  ■'remilitarization"  of  fed- 
eral RdcD  liecause  this  skew  favoring  the 
military  over  other  R&D  has  occurred  dra- 
matically since  1981. 

National  Science  Foundation  figures  show 
that  l>etween  1977  and  1987,  while  overall 
federal  support  for  R&D  increased  40%  in 
constant  dollars,  military  R&D  increased 
106%. 

Between  1981  and  1987,  military  R&D  in- 
creased 71%  in  constant  dollars,  while 
during  the  same  period,  civilian  R&D  de- 
clined 6%.  Since  1980.  DOD's  R&D  budget 
has  more  than  doubled.  It  is  now  70%  of  the 
total  federal  R&D  budget:  in  1981.  it  was 
51%. 

1988  REAGAN  R&D  BUDGET 

The  Administration  is  to  be  commended 
for  its  attention  to  research  and  to  the  im- 
portance of  a  strong  research  base  in  re- 
building the  nation's  competitiveness.  The 
overall  FY  1988  budget  is  up  1%,  but  R&D 
overall  is  up  8%  to  $62.4  billion  in  the  Presi- 
dent's proposal.  My  quarrel  is  with  the  pri- 
orities reflected  in  the  Administration's  re- 
search budget. 

DOD 

DOD  research  shows  an  increase  of  18% 
or  $6.8  billion,  up  to  $43.7  billion.  As  I  men- 
tioned. Pentagon  research  consumes  70%  of 
the  federal  research  budget.  Of  the  $40  bil- 
Iton  requested.  $37  billion  of  this  is  for  de- 
velopment. Only  $996  million  is  slated  for 
basic  research,  with  a  remaining  $2,636  bil- 
Iton  for  applied  research.  Between  1977  and 
1987  in  fact.  DOD  increased  development 
funding  by  300%.  with  basic  and  applied  re- 
search going  up  167%  and  96%  respectively. 

DOE 

At  the  Department  of  Energy,  the  Admin- 
istration proposes  increasing  military  R&D 
by  11%  while  cutting  energy  conservation, 
fossil  and  solar  by  a  whopping  50%.  As  a 
percent  of  DOE's  overall  budget,  military 
R&D  has  gone  from  38%  in  1981  to  65%  in 
the  1988  proposal. 


For  the  National  Institutes  of  Health,  the 
Reagan  Administration  requests  $5.5  billion, 
compared  to  $6.1  billion  which  Congress  ap- 
propriated for  fiscal  1987.  This  is  a  10.5%  re- 
duction. NIH— the  center  of  the  nation's 
effort  to  eradicate  disease  and  disability,  to 
prolong  and  improve  life— with  its  $6  billion 
budget  represents  10%  of  the  nation's  re- 
search effort.  I  cannot  leave  the  subject  of 
NIH  without  nothing  that  the  increase 
alone  in  Pentagon  research  for  1988  is 
larger  than  the  entire  NIH  budget.  More 
federal  dollars  are  spent  on  the  defense 
R&D  budget  in  IS  months  than  the  total 
spent  on  biomedical  research  since  NIH's  es- 
tablishment—$50  billion  since  1937. 
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NSP 

The  'National  Science  Foundation,  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  subcommittee  that  I 
chair,  comes  in  as  a  "winner"  in  the  Admin- 
istratian's  budget,  at  $1.9  billion— a  17% 
jump  over  the  previous  year.  The  1988  re- 
quest Includes  a  16%  increase  for  science 
and  engineering  education. 

IMPACT  or  REAGAN  RESEARCH  PRIORITIES 

Those  are  the  raw  numbers,  but  we  have 
to  ask  ourselves  why  this  heavy  bias  toward 
military  R&D  is  not  in  the  nation's  interest. 
Certainly  we  need  defense  research,  we  need 
to  be  farsighted.  and  our  military  readiness 
must  oontinually  be  nourished.  But  my  mes- 
sage taday  is  that  this  favoring  of  military 
research  over  other  types  of  research  repre- 
sents misplaced  priorities,  that  it  in  fact  has 
some  serious  negative  effects  on  our  nation 
and  our  economy. 

Limited  economic  spinoff 

Much  of  defense  research  that  concen- 
trates on  highly-sophisticated  weapons  sys- 
tems 4oes  not  translate  readily  into  com- 
mercial activity  in  the  general  economy  or 
into  cammercial  technologies.  Only  a  small 
portion  of  military  R&D  is  devoted  to  the 
advancement  of  general  technology,  such  as 
lasers.  In  fact,  from  1980  to  1984.  military 
funds  spent  on  areas  with  the  greatest  com- 
mercial application,  grew  only  34%  while 
that  tor  strategic  (nuclear  weapons)  pro- 
grams increased  by  over  350%. 

Military  R&D  is  concentrated  in  the  aero- 
space and  electronic  industries,  contributing 
little  to  the  rest  of  the  economy.  Military 
R&D  money  "runs  around"  into  a  relatively 
confined  economic  sphere,  with  little  ripple 
effect  in  the  economy  in  general.  As  for  job 
creation,  some  jobs  result,  but  the  question 
is  what  kind  of  jobs  are  created?  Again,  jobs 
created  by  military  research  are  concentrat- 
ed in  a  relatively  small  number  of  indus- 
tries, according  to  a  1985  study  by  the  Coun- 
cil on  Economic  Priorities,  notably  aircraft, 
radio  and  TV  equipment,  ordnance,  nonfer- 
rous  metals  and  electrical  industrial  equip- 
ment. 

In  fairness.  I  should  say  that  there  is 
some  beneficial  spinoff.  The  jet  engine  for 
commercial  airplanes  came  from  military 
versions.  DOD  led  the  way  in  computer  time 
sharing  and  advanced  computation  with  ci- 
vilian applications.  But  by  and  large  mili- 
tary It&D  dollars  have  limited  commercial 
application. 

Take  the  case  of  the  coffee  pot.  The 
$7,400  "hot  l>everage  unit"  for  the  C-5  air- 
craft has  over  2,000  custom-made  parts  and 
is  designed  to  work  in  gravitational  forces 
greater  than  the  crew  or  aircraft  could  sur- 
vive. The  P3  Orion  submarine-hunter  plane 
has  a  $12,000  three-cubic-foot  refrigerator 
to  store  the  crew's  lunches.  It  is  designed  to 
meet  "rigid  vibration  standards."  survive 
crashes,  and  operate  in  an  unpressurized 
cabin.  One  has  to  ask  if  this  is  "overdesign" 
or  "gpld-plating"  in  the  days  of  limited 
budgets  and  what  benefits  do  they  give  us 
on  the  civilian  world?  The  consumer  really 
doesn't  need  a  refrigerator  that  can  with- 
stand vibrations  and  crashes. 

As  military  science  becomes  more  exotic 
and  arcane— and  more  classified— we  have  to 
wondfr  what  relevance  it  has  in  the  non- 
military  world  most  of  us  live  and  work  in. 
In  short,  the  notion  that  there  is  great  eco- 
nomic spinoff  in  the  general  economy  is  a 
different  case  to  make. 

Absorbs  scientists 
Another  detrimental  result  of  this  skew 
towand  military  R&D  is  the  drain  on  our  sci- 


entific personnel  away  from  the  civilian 
sector  to  the  military.  About  one-third  of  all 
U.S.  engineers  and  scientists  are  involved  in 
military  projects.  For  example.  CBO  found 
that  of  all  aeronautical/astronautical  engi- 
neers. 47%  are  in  defense.  This  is  matched 
by  actual  shortages  in  many  civilian  fields, 
such  as  computer  specialists.  One  study 
showed  that  28%  of  ail  college  graduates  in 
science  and  engineering  take  jobs  in  the  de- 
fense industry.  In  my  view,  these  numbers 
represent  a  substantial  diversion  of  our  l>est 
scientific  minds  away  from  the  creation  of 
new  civilian  products  and  new  technologies. 
If  the  military  continues  to  drain  our  tal- 
ents, we  will  continue  to  face  an  uphill 
battle  in  regaining  our  competitiveness  in 
the  world  economy. 

Ad  hoc  economic  policy 
Finally,  this  overconcentration  in  the  mili- 
tary represents  an  ad  hoc  industrial  policy 
conducted  by  our  government.  With  little 
economic  planning  and  coordination,  the 
vast  military  research  program  allocates  re- 
sources, affecting  everything  from  engineer- 
ing school  curricula  to  profit  and  invest- 
ment rates.  The  Pentagon  directs  a  large 
chunk  of  the  economy  almost  by  default.  If 
we  accept  the  fact  that  we  have  limited  fed- 
eral dollars— and  I  do— we  have  to  acknowl- 
edge that  dollars  spent  in  the  military 
sector  are  dollars  not  spent  in  the  civilian 
sector.  Inadequate  investment  in  civilian  re- 
search takes  its  toll,  often  surfacing  down 
the  road,  in  large  trade  deficits,  personnel 
shortages,  understaffed  schools  and  col- 
leges, and  less  economic  activity  in  general. 

WHAT'S  NOT  BEING  DONE 

I  cannot  leave  this  subject  without  point- 
ing out  that  from  my  perspective  there  are 
many  needs  going  unaddressed  by  our  gov- 
ernment today.  I  will  highlight  two  areas, 
health  and  science  research. 

As  I  mentioned,  the  NIH  appropriation 
for  FY  1987  was  $6.1  billion,  the  highest  in 
its  history,  yet  problems  cry  out.  NIH  funds 
only  one-third  of  approved  projects.  855.000 
Americans  are  diagnosed  each  year  as 
having  cancer:  half  will  die.  One  of  three 
babies  bom  will  develop  cancer  during  its 
lifetime.  3.5  million  Americans  are  disabled 
by  stroke.  2  million  Americans  have  Alzhei- 
mer's disease.  2  million  children  have 
mental  disorders  so  severe  they  require  care. 
60  million  people  suffer  from  cardiovascular 
disease.  We  do  not  have  a  cure  for  AIDS, 
multiple  sclerosis,  spina  bifida.  Huntington's 
Disease. 

In  another  area,  the  science  and  math  il- 
literacy and  undereducation  of  our  people  is 
frightening.  30%  of  all  secondary  school 
teachers  of  science  and  math  are  unquali- 
fied or  underqualified  to  teach  those  sub- 
jects. One  in  four  students  does  not  finish 
high  school.  30%  of  our  high  schools  offer 
no  courses  in  physics  and  17%  offer  none  in 
chemistry.  Internationally,  in  geometry. 
U.S.  students  rank  in  the  lowest  quartile. 
The  U.S.  graduates  one-fifth  as  many  engi- 
neers as  the  Soviet  Union. 

From  1965  to  1968,  NSF  appropriations 
for  science  and  engineering  education  aver- 
aged $123  million.  In  terms  of  1987  constant 
dollars,  the  $115  million  requested  for  fiscal 
year  1988  is  less  than  one-half  the  Congress 
provided  in  the  late  1960s.  This  does  not 
quite  qualify  as  a  national  assault  on  science 
and  math  illiteracy. 

CONCLUSION 

In  my  view,  this  overwhelming  dominance 
of  the  military  in  our  R&D  budget  is  a  de- 
bilitating misuse  of  our  fiscal  and  our 
human  resources.  As  we  put  70%  of  our 
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R&D  dollars  into  defense,  Japan  puts  2.8%. 
As  we  make  exotic  weapons  systems  of  limit- 
ed commercial  application,  Japan  makes  cal- 
culators, cars,  and  televisions  that  reap  eco- 
nomic ripples  several-fold. 

I  hope  that  as  you  develop  the  budget  res- 
olution for  1988  that  you  will  jom  me  in  re- 
ordering our  priorities  in  this  area.  In  my 
view,  it  is  critical  to  the  nation's  economic 
future.  After  all.  what  is  national  security  if 
it  is  not  a  constructively  employed,  healthy 
people  in  a  productive  economy? 


REPORT  OUTLINES  NEW 
DIRECTIONS  FOR  BLACKS 


HON.  MERVYN  M.  DYMALLY 

OP  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REFRESEirTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  11,  1987 

Mr.  DYMALLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  re- 
ceived a  news  release  that  I  think  deserves  to 
be  noticed  by  my  colleagues.  The  Joint  Center 
for  Political  Studies  has  become  a  center  for 
the  study  of  black  people  and  the  advance- 
ment of  black  p)eople  in  society.  The  news  re- 
lease concerns  a  report  just  issued  by  the 
center  in  which  the  some  of  the  leading  black 
scholars  in  the  country  review  ttie  present  po- 
sition of  blacks  in  our  country  artd  suggest  a 
program  of  efforts  on  the  part  of  black  people 
and  on  the  part  of  our  government  to  improve 
the  lives  of  black  people.  The  report  points 
out  a  growing  problem  in  the  black  communi- 
ty, that  of  the  widening  gulf  t>etween  blacks 
who  are  prospering  and  those  who  are  not. 
One-third  of  those  in  the  black  community  live 
in  poverty.  I  request  that  the  news  release  t>e 
included  with  this  introductory  statement  in  the 
CoNGRESSiONiAL  RECORD  SO  that  our  col- 
leagues may  avail  themselves  of  the  informa- 
tion in  this  important  report. 

Report  Outlines  New  Directions  for 
Blacks 

In  a  far  reaching  report  issued  recently,  a 
group  of  prominent  black  scholars  clarify 
"public  discussion  and  confusion"  about 
black  community  directions.  Entitled  "Black 
Initiative  and  Governmental  Responsibil- 
ity." the  report  takes  issue  with  "one-sided 
emphases  and  single  minded  approaches" 
and  instead  advocates  a  combination  of 
heightened  efforts  by  blacks  themselves  and 
increased,  more  focused  government  action. 

Co-chaired  by  Duke  University  Historian 
John  Hope  Franklin  and  Georgetown  Uni- 
versity Professor  of  Law  Eleanor  Holmes 
Norton,  the  Committee  on  Policy  for  Racial 
Justice  consists  of  30  distinguished  black 
scholars  from  around  the  nation  who  meet 
periodically  under  the  aegis  of  the  Joint 
Center  for  Political  Studies  to  review  the 
condition  of  blaclcs  in  American  society. 

The  Committee  offers  a  tripartite  frame- 
work for  the  "new  agenda"  which  black  or- 
ganizations are  debating: 

The  need  for  blaclcs  to  draw  more  explicit- 
ly and  openly  upon  the  rich  and  vibrant  tra- 
dition of  black  values  that  continue  to  sus- 
tain them; 

The  need  for  blacks  to  mobilize  and,  in 
some  instances,  redirect  the  strong  self-help 
tradition  that  is  hard  at  work  but  too  often 
hidden  from  public  view:  and 

The  need  to  lay  out  the  much  obscured 
case  for  government's  responsibility  for  dis- 
advantaged citizens  in  a  stable  democracy 
and  indicate  specific  steps  that  government 
should  take. 
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The  report  emphasizes  "the  black  commu- 
nity's values  as  a  iMsis  for  action."  then 
turns  to  the  black  community  itself  as  the 
"agent  of  change,"  and  to  the  government 
to  meet  its  responsibility  in  addressing  "new 
challenges"— loss  of  jobs,  educational  defi- 
ciency, childhood  poverty  and  welfare  de- 
pendency facing  the  nation  as  a  whole  and 
blacks  disproportionately. 

The  scholars  advocate  "a  judicious,  con- 
current, and  sustained  mix  of  both  black 
self-help  efforts  and  public  and  private  as- 
sistance from  the  nation  as  a  whole  to  meet 
the  complicated  problems  that  have  pro- 
duced a  so-called  black  underclass."  The 
report  aclinowledges  the  "genuine  progress" 
blacks  have  made,  but  its  emphasis  is  on  the 
one-third  of  blaclcs  who  remain  poor. 

The  Committee  begins  its  review  focusing 
on  the  "value  traditions  of  the  black  herit- 
age" which  it  finds  "especially  relevant  to 
black  people  during  this  period."  It  cites  as 
core  values  that  have  been  "fundamental  to 
black  survival,  the  primacy  of  family,  the 
importance  of  education  and  the  necessity 
for  individual  enterprise  and  hard  work."  It 
calls  on  black  "religious  institutions,  civic 
and  social  organizations,  media,  entertain- 
ers, educators,  athletes,  public  officials  and 
other  community  leaders  to  more  actively 
promote  these  values."  The  Essay  cites  as 
examples  of  the  special  value  structure  of 
blacks,  ""the  extended  family  system  [that] 
flourishes  today,  and  historical  and  existing 
examples  of  the  self-help  tradition  ...  so 
embedded  in  the  black  heritage  as  to  be  vir- 
tually synonymous  with  it." 

The  report  sorts  out  work  that  the  black 
community  can  do— much  of  which  "contin- 
ues unheralded  today"— from  tasks  that  re- 
quire government  action.  For  the  communi- 
ty, the  report  cites  as  an  "urgent"  need  "to 
develop  more  effective  bridges  between  the 
urban  poor  and  the  new  black  middle  class 
outside  the  ghetto." 

But  the  E^ssay  also  analyzes  actions  that 
are  well  l)eyond  the  capacity  of  blacks  or 
any  single  community  to  resolve.  These  in- 
clude the  role  of  government  in  restoring  an 
economy  of  moderate  skill,  and  decent 
paying  jobs,  as  well  as  "the  deteriorated  in- 
frastructure of  the  cities  that  provides  the 
physical  framework  for  the  ghetto  and  for 
ghetto  conditions." 

The  scholars  contrast  the  long  history  of 
past  and  continuing  black  self-initiated  con- 
tributions, to  government  action  which  it 
says  has  been  "important,  but  l»th  recent 
and  modest."  Elspecially  since  1981.  the  fed- 
eral government  "has  retreated  on  all 
fronts,  deepening  black  problems." 

The  report  details  six  program  priorities 
which  it  says  are  suggestive  of  the  kind  of 
action  government  should  take:  The  conver- 
sion of  the  welfare  system  to  a  training, 
education  and  jobs  program;  the  replication 
of  successful  models  to  address  the  "alarm- 
ing" spread  of  structural  unemployment,  es- 
pecially among  black  men;  the  creation  of  a 
comprehensive  child  development  program 
to  prevent  costly  problems  of  pre-natal  and 
early  childhood  health  and  underachieve- 
ment;  the  design  of  a  set  of  school-to-work 
transition  strategies  that  respond  to  dra- 
matic workplace  changes  in  order  to  avoid 
the  high  dropout  and  jobless  rates  among 
black  teenagers:  the  expansion  of  innovative 
strategies  for  improving  performance  levels 
in  schools  and  colleges:  and  the  re-introduc- 
tion of  strong  enforcement  of  antidiscrimi- 
nation efforts  which  have  been  "delilierate- 
ly  at>andoned." 

However,  the  scholars  stress  that  the 
black  community  must  take  the  lead  in  de- 
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ftaiiiC  Its  ''new  and  eontlnulnc  problems" 
aad  in  "boCh  pnacrfbinc  and  initiating  solu- 
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C^uncM.  Mr.  Pratt  serves  on  the  policy  corrv 
mttee  of  the  Business  Roundtable  and  is  a 
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Mainland   China,   which   has   not   yet   re- 
nounced the  use  of  force  as  a  means  of  re- 

linifvinff  Tftfvrnn    Onrp  this  fhrpnt   has  hrf^f^n 
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important   to   ail   Georgia  veterans   and   to 
proper  veterans  health  care,  I  want  to  share 
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research   programs,  and  over  40  eztra-VA 
funded  medical  research  projecU.  In  (w^der 
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Ita  "new  and  cooUnulnc  problenu" 
■ad  In  "boCh  praacribiiic  and  Initiating  aolu- 
tlooB  vtth  at  loMt  the  rltar  and  reaourceful- 
naa  vltta  which  It  punued  the  civU  righu 
revohttioB  when  tovcmnent  waa  either  pas- 
ahm  or  hoatOe.  aa  It  often  la  today." 

TlM  Bany  eredlta  dyU  rlchta  and  black 
eoBDumlty  oifantatlooi  with  succcs  In  re- 
dudnc  barrien.  Thia  auoceaa  has  exposed 
BMDy  "vatti"  and  "ferocious"  problems 
that  require  biacka  to  help  their  institutions 
"adJuat  to  new  dreunutanoes  and  chal- 
loBgca"  and  increaae  their  financial  support 
tothem. 

The  Bany  streaaea  that,  "self-help  can 
have  only  a  limited  Impact  on  the  economic 
envtramaent"  but  acknowledces  that  it  can 
"eneoorace  action  and  teach  behavior  that 
ean  pay  handaome  dividends  for  blacks  and 
for  the  nation  aa  a  whole."  Seeking  a  bal- 
ance the  aefaolan  aay  has  been  missing  from 
eumnt  debata,  they  conclude  that  "the  in- 
c«aiMBMe  dtaparitlea  between  whites  and 
Maeka  that  continue  today  were  not  created 
toy  Waeka  and  cannot  be  addressed  by  blacks 


la^MUND  T.  PRATT  TO  RECEIVE 
OANTT  UEDAL  FROM  AMERI- 
CAN MANAGEMENT  ASSOCIA- 
TION 


HON.  BILL  GREEN 

CVHBWTOBX 
HI  TBI  BOnSS  OF  BBPRXSERTATTVES 

Wednesday.  March  11. 1987 

Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  delighted  to 
announoe  to  my  colleagues  tiiat  my  good 
friend,  Edmund  T.  Pratt,  chainnan  and  chief 
•xeoulive  officer  of  Pfizer,  Inc.,  wiH  receive  the 
Gwitt  Medal  on  March  31  in  New  Yorl(  City. 
This  medal  presented  liy  the  Society  of  Me- 
chanicai  Engineers  and  the  American  Man- 
agement Association  for  distinguished 
achiswamont  in  management  as  a  service  to 
the  community.  Ed  Pratt  is  deserving  of  this 
prestigious  award  and  I  am  pleased  that  he  is 
being  so  honored. 

Ed  began  his  txjsiness  career  with  Interna- 
tional Businass  Machines  Corp.  and  was  con- 
trotor  of  IBM  WorW  Trade  Corporation  from 
1958  to  1962.  During  the  Kennedy  administra- 
tion he  served  as  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Army  for  Rnandal  Management  He  joined 
Pfizer  as  controller  in  1964  and  moved  to 
Pfizflr  International  in  1969.  He  was  elected  to 
the  board  and  executive  committee  of  Pfizer, 
Inc.,  in  1969  and  was  named  president  in 
1971.  He  became  chairman  of  Vne  board  arxi 
chief  execulN»  officer  in  1972. 

Bom  in  Savannah,  GA  in  1927  he  was  grad- 
uated PN  Beta  Kappa  and  magna  cum  laude 
from  Ouiw  Un^aHy  in  1947  with  a  B.S. 
dagrsa  in  alactrical  engineering.  He  received 
an  MBA  degree  from  the  Wharton  School  of 
Commarca  and  Rnarvx,  University  of  Perm- 
sylwania.  in  1949.  Mr.  Pratt  served  in  the  U.S. 
Msvy  during  World  Wv  II  and  the  Korean 
War. 

Mr.  Pratt  is  a  dvector  of  General  Motors 
Corp..  International  Paper  Co..  the  Chase 
Manhattan  Corp.,  and  ttw  Chase  Manhattan 
Bank,  NA.  He  is  chainnan  of  the  emergerKy 
committae  for  American  Trade,  cfuirman  of 
ttw  Adwiaofy  Committee  for  Trade  Negotia- 
ttons,  and  a  mamlMr  of  ttw  President's  Export 
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C«urKil.  Mr.  Pratt  serves  on  the  policy  corrv 
mfttee  of  ttw  Busir>ess  Roundtat>le  arid  is  a 
m«nt)er  of  the  Business  Council. 

He  is  a  mantow  of  the  board  of  trustees  of 
the  American  Enterprise  Institute,  a  trustee  of 
0«ke  University  arxi  a  memt)er  of  tt>e  board  of 
owrseers  of  the  Wharton  School  of  Com- 
merce arxi  Finance. 

Mr.  Pratt  is  chairman  of  the  Business  Coun- 
cil of  l^tew  York  State  and  chairman  of  the 
United  Way  of  Tri-State.  He  is  a  memt>er  of 
the  board  of  the  t4ew  York  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce arxi  Irxlustry,  arxi  tf>e  New  York  City 
Partnership.  He  is  a  trustee  of  the  Committee 
for  Ecorx)mk:  Devekipment  and  ttie  U.S. 
Courxal  for  Intematkxial  Business,  arxj  a 
memt>er  of  tfw  National  Irxiustrial  Advisory 
Coufxal  of  Opportunities  Irxlustrialization  Cen- 
tefs  of  America. 

I  know  ttiat  my  colleagues  join  me  in  corv 
gratulating  Ed  Pratt  arxJ  the  American  Man- 
agentent  Association. 


Marvh  11,  1987 
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PROGRESS  IN  TAIWAN:  A  FIRST- 
HAND VIEW 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  HUGHES 

or  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  11.  1987 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  my  cd- 
leegues  know,  the  subject  of  United  States- 
Ttiwan  relatmns  is  of  great  importance  In 
terms  of  trade,  defense,  arxJ  host  of  other  crit- 
k^l  areas. 

Accordingly,  last  Novemt)er,  I  was  very 
pleased  to  have  the  privilege  of  visiting  the 
Reput>lk:  of  China  on  Taiwan,  and  having  an 
opportunity  to  learn  first  hand  atxHit  this  grow- 
ing nation,  its  aspirations,  its  people,  and  its 
many  accomplishments.  Indeed,  Taiwan's 
progress  is  remarkable. 

During  my  visit,  I  was  warmly  greeted  by 
PreskJent  Cfiiang  Ching-kuo,  Premier  Yu  Kuo- 
hwa.  Foreign  Minister  Chu  Fu-sung,  Foreign 
Vice  Ministers  Ding  Mou-shih  and  John 
Chang.  I  discussed  with  my  hosts  many  Issues 
such  as  tfie  Taiwan  Relations  Act,  the  rela- 
tions between  the  United  States  and  mainlarxi 
Ctilna,  tf)e  trade  imbalance  between  tf>e 
United  States  arxJ  Taiwan,  and  Taiwan's  new 
pOlitKal  parties.  I  learned  about  Taiwan's  need 
for  continuing  United  States  understanding 
and  support,  and  my  hosts,  in  tum,  under- 
stood the  urgency  of  correcting  the  trade  im- 
t>alarx:e  l)etween  the  two  countries. 

After  my  return  from  Taipei,  I  had  ttie  added 
pleasure  of  dining  with  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Fredrick 
Ctiien  at  Twin  Oaks.  The  Yale-educated 
Chiens  were  wonderful  hosts:  erudite,  witty, 
gracious,  arxi  warm.  They  helped  me  relive 
my  wonderful  experiences  in  the  Reput)lk:  of 
China. 

Last  week.  Dr.  Nathlan  Mao  drew  my  atten- 
tion to  an  excellent  article  authored  by  Seton 
Hall  University's  Prof.  Winston  Yang  on  Pro- 
fessor Yarig's  recent  visit  to  Taiwan.  For  the 
benefit  of  my  colleagues,  I  have  asked  Dr. 
Mao  to  translate  parts  of  Professor  Yang's  ar- 
ticle. Dr.  Mao's  translatkin  is  as  follows: 


Taiwan's  Dkamatic  Changes  and  Its 

PUTURE 

I   (By  Winston  Yang,  Ph.D.) 

After  an  absence  of  several  years  I  recent- 
ly had  a  chance  to  return  to  Taiwan.  During 
the  last  week  of  December  and  the  first 
week  ol  January  I  held  wide-ranging  discus- 
sions with  a  numl>er  of  academicians  and 
government  officials,  collected  data  for  a 
specialked  t>ook  on  Taiwan  and  visited  Hstn- 
chu  Science  Park  and  factories  in  Kaoh- 
siung.  1  was  so  deeply  impressed  by  what  I 
heard  tnd  saw  that  I  have  now  completely 
swept  away  my  previous  misconceptions 
about  Tsiiwan. 

Taiwan's  first  dramatic  change  was  Its  de- 
velopment from  a  poor,  backward,  underde- 
veloped U.S.  aid-dependent  Island  country 
on  the  verge  of  collapse  into  a  prosperous 
econontic  giant  on  its  way  to  tiecome  a  de- 
veloped nation  with  a  foreign  reserve  of 
more  than  50  billion  U.S.  dollars.  I  clearly 
recall  What  Taiwan  was  like  when  my  rela- 
tives and  I  fled  the  Chinese  mainland  in 
1949.  We  were  often  hungry.  Young  chil- 
dren (including  myself)  ran  around  in 
wooden  sandals  In  the  streets,  feeling  for- 
lorn aixl  despairing.  Yet  Taiwan's  prosperi- 
ty today— as  seen  in  its  abundance  of  mate- 
rial goods,  its  high  standard  of  living,  its  ex- 
quisite cuisine  and  its  stylish  men  and 
women's  clothing— is  the  envy  of  the  world. 

In  1986  Taiwan's  per  capita  income  was 
ns$3,7(0.00  and  will  reach  US$14,500.00  by 
the  year  2000.  Taiwan's  growth  rate  has 
been  averaging  ten  percent  a  year  for  the 
last  ten  years.  Taiwan's  miraculous  econom- 
ic development  provides  a  sharp  contrast  to 
that  of  (Communist  China,  which  has  a  per 
capita  income  of  US$300.00.  projected  to 
reach  0S$8OO.OO  in  the  year  2000.  In  other 
words.  Taiwan's  per  capita  income  is  twelve 
times  that  of  the  Mainland  and  will  reach 
eighteen  times  to  one  in  the  year  2000. 

The  Chinese  in  Taiwan,  Hong  Kong  and 
Singaiipre  have  achieved  spectacular  eco- 
nomic success.  Why  is  Mainland  China 
unable  to  do  so?  Although  the  Mainland 
suffers  from  the  drawback  of  having  too 
many  people,  its  population  density  is  much 
smaller  than  that  in  Taiwan,  Hong  Kong 
and  Singapore.  Besides,  none  of  the  three 
island  countries  has  any  natual  resources 
such  aa  coal,  iron  or  oil.  In  the  case  of  Hong 
Kong,  it  doesn't  even  have  its  own  water 
supply:  it  relies  on  the  Mainland  for  water. 
While  in  Taipei.  I  reached  the  conclusion 
that  free  enterprise  is  the  key  to  the  success 
of  Taiwan.  Hong  Kong  and  Singapore.  No 
communist  country,  including  the  USSR, 
can  ever  achieve  economic  prosperity. 

Taiwan's  second  dramatic  change  was  its 
development  from  a  closed,  controlled  socie- 
ty to  the  present  pluralistic  open  society, 
and  from  one  dominant  political  party  to  a 
democratic  country  with  two  and  more  po- 
litical parties.  In  Taiwan  I  freely  perused 
anti-goAremment  books  and  periodicals, 
giving  me  the  impression  that  the  press 
there  enjoys  just  as  much  freedom  as  their 
counterparts  in  the  United  States.  Non- 
Kuomintang  legislators'  frequent  harsh  crit- 
icism of  the  government  and  its  leaders  is 
yet  another  proof  of  Taiwan's  democracy  at 
work.  "Taiwan  government's  lx>ld  and  coura- 
geous decision  to  end  martial  law  and  to 
allow  new  political  parties  is  truly  a  historic 
step.  This  is  the  first  time  in  Chinese  histo- 
ry that  the  people  have  attaind  such  high 
levels  of  political  freedom. 

It's  true  that  democracy  in  the  Republic 
of  China  is  not  the  same  as  in  America  or  in 
Europe.  The  main  reason  is  the  threat  of 


Mainland  China,  which  has  not  yet  re- 
nounced the  use  of  force  as  a  means  of  re- 
unifying Taiwan.  Once  this  threat  has  been 
removed,  the  Chinese  In  Taiwan  will  be  able 
to  fully  enjoy  American  or  European-styled 
political  freedoms. 

In  1984  and  1985  President  Chiang  Ching- 
kuo's  popularity  suffered  a  slight  setback 
because  of  the  collapse  of  a  numl>er  of  fi- 
nancial institutions.  However,  in  the  last 
year  or  so.  after  President  Chiang  an- 
nounced that  he  would  not  permit  the  mili- 
tary to  interfere  in  politics,  that  no  family 
member  would  succeed  him,  that  he  would 
lift  martial  law  and  that  he  would  allow  the 
formation  of  new  opposition  political  par- 
ties, he  won  widespread  praise  both  in 
Taiwan  and  abroad.  According  to  a  survey 
released  on  January  5,  1987,  his  popularity 
reached  an  all-time  high  of  77.7  percent.  His 
popularity,  in  the  opinion  of  many  scholars, 
was  the  major  factor  in  softening  Kuomin- 
tang  conservatives'  resistance  to  political 
reform.  His  popularity  also  greatly  contrib- 
uted to  Taiwan's  continuing  stability. 

There's  little  doubt  that  the  people  on 
Taiwan  are  concerned  about  their  Presi- 
dent's health.  I  saw  President  Chiang  deliv- 
er his  New  Year's  greetings  to  the  nation  on 
television.  He  appeared  fit  and  in  good 
health.  One  official  who  sees  him  on  a  regu- 
lar basis  told  me  that  the  President  is  in 
good  health  for  a  man  of  his  age.  In  any 
case,  the  President  has  not  allowed  his 
health  to  prevent  him  from  making  major 
decisions.  One  taxi  driver  said  to  me,  "I 
hope  the  President  continues  to  have  good 
health.  He  is  the  most  important  factor  in 
Taiwan's  stability  and  prosperity." 

Taiwan's  achievements  in  the  last  thirty- 
eight  years  are  impressive.  The  people  are 
enjoying  an  economic  prosperity  and  politi- 
cal freedom  unheard  of  in  Chinese  history. 
Taiwan  must  maintain  its  stability,  so  it 
may  continue  its  democratization  process. 
Its  people  must  realize  any  separatist  or  in- 
dependence movement  will  destroy  Taiwan. 
The  ruling  Kuomintang  and  the  new  opposi- 
tion party— Democratic  Progressive  Party- 
must  form  a  united  line  against  Communist 
China's  threat  of  taking  Taiwan  by  force. 

The  Republic  of  China  has  a  bright 
future.  Taiwan's  economic  development  and 
process  of  democratization  should  serve  as  a 
model  for  Mainland  China  and  as  stimu- 
lants for  Mainland  China's  economic  and 
political  reforms. 

We  must  not  allow  Taiwan's  internal  fac- 
tors such  as  any  separatist  or  independence 
movement  to  destroy  Taiwan.  We  must  also 
not  allow  external  factors  like  the  use  of 
force  by  Communist  China  to  destroy 
Taiwan.  (Sections  on  Taiwan's  young  lead- 
ers, middle-level  officials,  native  Taiwanese 
and  non-native  Taiwanese,  etc.,  have  been 
omitted) 


REMARKS  OF  MR.  SWINDALL 
BEFORE  HOUSE  COMMITTEE 
ON  VETERANS'  AFFAIRS 


HON.  PATRICK  L  SWINDALL 

OP  GEORCIA 
IK  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  11,  1987 

Mr.  SWINDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  I  testi- 
fied before  the  Sut)committee  on  Hospitals 
arxi  Health  C^e  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs  to  request  funding  for  exparv 
sion  of  the  Veterans'  Administration  Medk^l 
Center  in  Decatur,  GA.  Because  tins  issue  is 
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important  to  ail  Georgia  veterans  and  to 
proper  veterans  health  care,  I  want  to  share 
with  my  (xslleagues  the  remarks  I  made  on 
thissutiiect 

Remarks  or  Hon.  Patrick  L>.  Swinoaix 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  thank  you 
for  the  opportunity  to  come  before  this  sub- 
committee to  express  to  you  the  need  for 
the  clinical  addition  to  the  Medical  Center 
in  Decatur,  Georgia. 

As  you  IUK>w.  Metropolitan  Atlanta  has 
experienced  significant  growth  over  the  past 
ten  years.  It  has  achieved  national  stature 
as  one  of  the  fastest  growing  metropolitan 
areas  in  the  country.  The  population  in  this 
area  has  expanded  by  almost  30  percent 
from  1.9  million  in  1975  to  2.5  million  in 
1985.  The  veterans  population  in  this  area 
and  throughout  north  Georgia  has  in- 
creased as  well  during  this  period.  This  hos- 
pital's primary  service  area  covers  59  coun- 
ties containing  an  estimated  population  of 
nearly  4  million  people  with  over  400,000 
veterans.  The  Veterans  Administration  esti- 
mates that  by  the  year  2000.  the  veterans 
population  will  increase  by  2%  in  contrast  to 
a  decrease  in  the  national  veterans  popula- 
tion. In  addition  to  the  steady  growth  of 
veterans  in  this  area,  the  numt>er  of  veter- 
ans over  65  years  of  age  served  by  this  Medi- 
cal Center  is  expected  to  rise  by  an  extraor- 
dinary 133%  by  the  year  2000. 

This  Medical  Center  opened  in  1966  and 
since  then,  the  numt>er  of  patients,  the 
range  of  services,  and  sophistication  of  med- 
ical care  has  increased  substantially.  De- 
spite these  developments,  only  limited  im- 
provements or  expansion  of  facilities  have 
taken  place.  Currently,  the  limited  amount 
of  space  has  caused  serious  problems  for  the 
hospital.  Inadequate  departmental  layouts 
have  led  to  inefficient  workflow,  insufficient 
working  space,  lack  of  privacy,  storage,  and 
other  support  elements.  In  many  instances, 
departments  have  become  fragmented. 
F^incttonal  relationships  between  many  crit- 
ical areas,  such  as  surgery,  intensive  care 
units,  and  diagnostic  services  are  seriously 
inadequate,  resulting  in  inefficient  oper- 
ations. Medical  and  surgical  intensive  care 
units  are  currently  separated  by  three 
floors,  and  lx)th  intensive  care  units  are  sev- 
eral floors  from  the  operating  room  area. 
Plans  contained  in  the  design  of  the  clinical 
addition  will  alleviate  this  significant  prob- 
lem. By  VA  standards,  this  hospital  is  47% 
below  space  requirements  for  the  various 
clinical  services  that  provide  care  for  our 
veteran  patients.  As  the  hospital  expands  its 
programs  in  areas  such  as  open  heart  sur- 
gery, chemosurgery,  and  long  term  care  for 
the  increasing  needs  for  the  aging  veterans, 
the  need  for  additional  space  will  grow  dra- 
matically. 

There  are  presently  550  hospital  beds,  and 
120  l>eds  in  the  nursing  home.  It  is  estimat- 
ed that  by  1992,  the  Medical  Center  must 
increase  the  number  of  hospital  beds  to  675 
in  order  to  continue  to  provide  sufficient 
health  care.  Currently,  the  Atlanta  area  is 
served  by  the  smallest  number  of  VA  medi- 
cal beds  for  any  major  metropolitan  area. 

Over  the  years,  this  facility  has  made  sig- 
nificant contributions  to  the  community.  I 
cannot  neglect  to  mention  these  contribu- 
tions as  a  vital  factor  in  the  need  for  this 
project.  This  hospital  is  affiliated  with  the 
Emory  University  School  of  Medicine, 
which  is  one  of  the  finest  medical  schools  in 
the  Southeast.  There  are  over  20  various 
residency  programs  including  rehabilitation, 
psychiatry,  and  radiology.  The  research  fa- 
cility is  currently  working  on  30  VA  funded 
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research  programs,  and  over  40  eztrm-VA 
funded  medical  research  project*.  In  order 
to  accommodate  the  high  tech  equipment 
and  staff  needed  for  these  projects,  addi- 
tional space  is  needed. 

The  proposed  project  includes  the  con- 
struction of  a  five  story  clinical  addition  and 
alteration  to  the  main  building  to  accommo- 
date the  new  addition.  Approximately  50 
percent  of  the  Medical  Center  will  l>e  up- 
graded and  expanded  to  provide  adequate 
space.  The  proposed  addition  vdll  help  the 
hospital  achieve  the  t>asic  space  require- 
ments established  by  the  VA. 

Also  included  in  the  project  is  the  con- 
struction of  a  750-space  parking  deck.  The 
1990  parking  analysis  shows  a  need  for  1,390 
parking  spaces.  Construction  of  the  new 
clinical  addition  will  displace  approximately 
450  spaces.  Consequently,  a  parking  struc- 
ture and  realignment  of  the  site  circulation 
is  essential  to  meet  the  projected  require- 
ments. 

A  significant  part  of  this  project  is  the  re- 
moval of  the  remaining  asbestos  from  over 
200.000  square  feet  of  the  facility.  This  work 
is  imperative  because  it  is  holding  up  instal- 
lation of  new  medical  equipment,  such  as  a 
microscope  in  the  ceiling  for  eye  surgery  or 
x-ray  equipment  in  the  walls. 

It  is  estimated  that  it  would  cost  approxi- 
mately $20  million  for  more  than  25  differ- 
ent projects  which  would  l>e  required  in  the 
next  5  years,  if  the  clinical  addition  and 
parking  deck  are  not  built.  None  of  these 
projects  would  have  any  positive  impact  on 
the  space  shortage  and  would  only  com- 
pound the  space  problems.  I  am  sure  you 
would  agree  that  it  is  much  l>etter  to  solve 
the  problem  now.  rather  than  resort  to  a 
patchwork  approach  to  solving  the  problem. 
It  is  my  hope  that  we  will  not  have  to  con- 
tinue to  compromise  medical  care  for  these 
veterans.  As  you  can  tell  from  the  figures 
that  I  have  presented  to  you  this  morning, 
there  is  a  desperate  need  that  caimot  l>e  de- 
layed any  further.  I  strongly  urge  you  to 
accept  the  recommendations  of  the  national 
VA  and  approve  the  funding  for  this 
project.  Thank  you  for  allowing  me  this 
time  to  represent  the  thousands  of  veterans 
who  are  served  by  this  hospital,  and  for 
your  deepest  consideration  of  the  project. 


CLIFT  RODGERS  LIBRARY 
TURNS  NINETY 


HON.  GERRY  L  STUDDS 

or  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  11,  1987 

Mr.  STUDDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
comnr>emorate  the  Ciift  Rodgers  Liixary  in 
Marshfield,  MA,  which  will  celebrate  its  90th 
birthday  on  Sunday,  March  15,  1987. 

It  all  began  in  1897,  wt)en  a  leatf)er  mer- 
chant named  Clift  Rodgers  left  behirxj  $5,(X)0 
to  start  a  litvary  in  his  community,  tt)e  town  of 
Marshfield.  The  Clift  Rodgers  Litwary  was  the 
result,  and  it  has  since  weatt)ered  many  years 
of  proud  publk:  servk^  thrcxigh  the  ccxitinuing 
efforts  of  its  trustees  and  tfie  community  at 
large.  T(xiay,  nearly  a  century  later,  the  thriv- 
ing litjrary  offers  best  sellers,  reference  mate- 
rials, classics,  a  lively  selecti(xi  of  chikJren's 
books,  and  a  wide  variety  of  other  materials 
arxi  services. 


is  opan  18  houn  each  week  and 
an  annual  budget  of  S7.000.  This 
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famMiar  with  the  history  and  goals  of  the  De-        A   native 
veieux  F(xirxjation,  I  wouki  like  to  take  just  a     earned    his 
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of   Rochester,   NY, 
bacfielor's   degree 


Dr.    Franco 
from    SUNY 


March  11,  1987 

circulatx>n  rate.  Limited  circulation  rate  is  the 
subsidy  newspapers  receive  to  defray  mailing 
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TRIBUTE  TO  GIRL  SCOUTS  OF 
AMERICA 
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the  adult  leaders  who  have  given  of  their  time 

and  talents  to  helo  these  futurn  loaiiAre  nf  tn. 
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Ths  WBnff  is  opan  18  hours  each  week  and 
opantaa  on  an  annual  budget  of  $7,000.  This 
modaal  budgat,  on  which  the  lixwy  depends 
to  pfowtda  aanicaa  free-o(-chaige  to  ttie  com- 
munity, usas  no  public  funds.  Instead,  it  is 
aupportad  anHraly  by  the  efforts  of  its  many 
Mands  and  neighbors  wtw  dorate  time, 
energy,  enttmaiaain,  and  mortey  to  maintain 
the  Hniy  as  a  viable  and  livety  institution. 

I  am  pleased  today  to  join  the  town  of 
MarahMd.  which  I  am  privileged  to  represent 
in  the  U.S.  l^ouaa  of  Representatives,  in  help- 
ing to  celebrate  this  joyous  occasion. 


"TRIBUTE  TO  RAY  ROBERTSON" 


HON.  CARROLL  HUBBARD,  JR. 

or  KxirrucKT 

ni  THS  HOUSE  or  RKPHESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  11. 1987 

Mr.  HUBBARD.  Mr.  Chainnan,  today  I  would 
Hca  to  pay  tribute  to  Ray  Robertson  of  Route 
2.  EddyviHe,  KY.  who  died  last  Friday,  March 
6, 1967,  at  the  age  of  71. 

Ray  Robertson  was  a  constituent  of  mine 
whom  I  have  admired  for  many  years.  He  was 
a  ratirad  maiiKananoe  foreman  for  the  U.S. 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers,  having  worked  with 
the  corpa  for  33  years  from  1948  until  his  re- 
tiramsnt  in  1961. 

Adwe  in  local  government,  he  was  serving 
hia  second  term  as  a  magistrate  for  Lyon 
County,  ICY,  at  the  time  of  his  death.  He  also 
had  previously  served  for  two  terms— 8 
years — as  a  member  of  tfie  Eddyville  City 
Counci.  He  served  in  tfie  U.S.  Navy  during 
World  Wv  II,  which  included  duty  In  the  South 
Pacific. 

Ray  Robertson  had  been  a  memt>ef  of 
Pleasant  Hit  Baptist  Church  near  Eddyville 
since  his  youth.  His  survivors  include  his  wife, 
Mrs.  Eula  Mae  Robertson;  four  sons,  Tony 
Robertson  of  Paducah,  KY,  Eddie  Rotwrtson 
of  Middtesboro,  KY,  Pipper  Robertson  of 
Oreslwood,  KY,  and  Jimmy  Robertson  of  Lex- 
ingtoa  KY;  tfvae  daughters,  Kay  McCollum 
and  Mossie  Combs  of  Kuttawa,  KY.  and  Vickl 
Faulkner  of  Paducah;  two  brothers,  Clyde 
Robertson  aixi  BHIy  Joe  Robertson  of  Padu- 
cah; four  sisters,  Juanita  BKck  and  Betty  Sue 
Crowder  of  Paducah,  Geneva  Schweikhian  of 
Newtxxg,  IN,  and  Patsy  Henderson  of  Prince- 
ton, KY;  18  grandchiklren  and  three  great- 
grandchildren. 

Ray  Robertson  was  a  great  asset  to  Eddy- 
viHe, Lyon  County,  arxj  western  Kentucky. 
Indeed,  he  will  be  missed  for  years  to  come. 
My  wife  Carol  and  I  join  wnth  the  many  friends 
of  this  outstanding  Kentuckian  in  extending 
our  sympathy  to  ttw  family  of  Ray  Robertson. 


THE  DEVEREUX  FOUNDATION: 
75  YEARS— JUST  THE  BEGINNING 


HON.  RICHARD  T.  SCHULZE 

or  FKHIISTLV/Uf  lA 
m  THE  BOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  11,  1987 

Mr.  SCHULZE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  gives  me 
great  pleasure  today  to  recognize  tfie  75th  an- 
niversary of  the  Devereux  Foundatnn,  head- 
quartered in  Devon,  PA.  For  ttiose  of  you  un- 
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familiar  with  tfie  history  and  goals  of  the  De- 
veteux  Foundation,  I  woukj  like  to  take  just  a 
few  moments  to  tell  you  atXHit  its  founder  and 
her  dreams  for  chikfren  with  special  teaming 
difficulties. 

Helena  Trafford  Devereux  was  a  young 
teacher  in  1906  wtien  she  had  assigned  to 
her  classroom  a  few  students  who  had  failed 
to  achieve  passing  grades  for  a  numtier  of 
years.  As  she  spent  time  with  them,  encourag- 
ing their  successes  and  minimizing  their  fail- 
ures, she  saw  a  remarkable  improvement  in 
their  attitudes  toward  themselves  and  others. 
Ma.  Devereux's  peers  soon  drew  attentk>n  to 
her  work  and  before  long  she  w£is  teaching 
ttia  first  special  educatkjn  course  in  this  coun- 
try at  the  Philadelphia  Normal  Sctiool.  In 
1912,  Ms.  Devereux  opened  her  own  school 
for  special  children.  From  a  small  school,  with 
only  eight  students,  the  Devereux  Foundatk>n 
has  tiecome  ttie  largest  and  most  comprehen- 
sive organizatnn  In  this  country  devoted  to 
teaching  and  otherwise  helping  develop  men- 
tal^ distinguished  children,  adolescents  and 
adults.  With  many  facilities  in  Pennsylvania, 
and  others  in  Arizona.  ConnectKut.  Texas. 
Now  Jersey.  California,  Delaware,  Georgia. 
Massachusetts,  and  Florida.  Devereux's  staff 
of  approximaterty  2,500  currently  serves  2.000 
incfvkjuals  annually. 

The  emphasis  at  Devereux  is  on  developing 
an  indivkluars  abilities  for  a  lifetime  of  useful- 
ness and  self-suffk;iency.  The  programs  are 
inctvidually  taiktred  to  meet  the  specific  needs 
of  each  client.  They  focus  on  and  enhance 
each  p)erson's  partKular  atiilities.  From  dis- 
turbed or  slow  learning  children,  to  children 
and  adults  with  head  injuries  or  physical  or 
mental  handk:aps.  to  geriatric  patients  with 
nursing  care  needs,  Devereux  provkles  not 
only  the  necessary  medical  attention,  but  the 
teaching  and  support  critical  to  an  individual's 
adjustment  In  society.  Whether  it  is  long-term 
care  or  outpatient  service,  Devereux  has 
made  a  difference  In  caring  for  thousands  of 
special  citizens. 

As  the  Devereux  Foundation  embarks  on  its 
next  75  years  of  service,  I  am  pleased  to 
salute  its  dedicated  staff — past  and  present— 
for  their  commitment  to  excellence  in  the 
service  of  mankind.  Their  worthy  efforts  de- 
serve acknowledgment  and  support. 


DR.  JOHN  FRANCO  ANNOUNCES 
j  RETIREMENT 

HON.  ROBERT  J.  MRAZEK 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  11,  1987 

Mr.  MRAZEK.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  end  of 
the  1986-87  school  year,  a  noted  educator 
from  the  Third  Congressional  District  of  New 
York  will  step  down  after  a  36-year  career  of 
gliding  young  people  toward  productive  and 
meaningful  lives. 

Dr.  John  M.  Franco,  supierintendent  of 
schools  for  ttie  Westbury,  Long  Island,  Union 
Free  School  District,  has  announced  his  retire- 
ment from  education  this  year.  His  decision 
ends  a  7-year  tenure  which  saw  improved 
achievement  among  the  district's  students, 
and  Increased  trust  in  the  community's 
schools  among  parents. 
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A  native  of  Rochester,  NY,  Dr.  Franco 
earned  his  bacfielor's  degree  from  SUNY 
Brockport  and  returned  to  his  hometown  to 
tiegin  his  career  In  educatkin  in  1951,  as  an 
elementary  school  teacher.  He  left  his  chosen 
career  briefly  In  1952  to  serve  in  the  U.S. 
Army  in  Korea,  wfiere  he  was  awarded  a  com- 
mendation ritibon  with  medal  pendant.  He  re- 
turned to  Rochester  after  the  war  and  re- 
sumed his  career  in  teaching  while  pursuing 
graduate  work  at  tfie  University  of  Rocfiester. 

In  1965,  Dr.  Franco  became  director  of 
Project  Beacon,  a  program  designed  to  meet 
the  nee<ls  of  economnally  disadvantaged  stu- 
dents. He  wrote  several  publk^ations  during 
this  time  on  self -concept  and  achievement.  In 
1971,  ha  received  his  doctorate  from  tfie  Uni- 
versity of  Rochester,  autfioring  his  dissertation 
entitled  "The  Relatk^nship  Between  Self-Con- 
cept and  Academic  Achievement."  The  same 
year,  fie  became  superintendent  of  schools  In 
Rochester,  a  positnn  he  hekj  for  9  years. 

Under  his  leadership,  Rochester  schools 
were  completely  integrated.  His  personal 
energy  and  enthusiasm  led  to  Increased  rates 
of  achievement  In  the  schools  and  enhanced 
staff  development.  He  left  the  Rochester 
system  in  1980  to  head  the  Westbury  Public 
Scfiools,  seeking  a  smaller,  more  personal 
setting  In  which  to  carry  out  his  phitosophies. 

In  W^sttMjry,  Mr.  Speaker,  Dr.  Franco  has 
revampad  school  curricula  on  every  level.  His 
leadership  has  promoted  continuous  staff  de- 
velopment and  a  sense  of  cohesion  within  the 
staff  and  among  members  of  the  community. 
Again,  achievement  has  risen  during  his 
watch,  bringing  recognition  to  Westbury 
schools  and  directly  affecting  the  lives  of  a 
new  generation  of  leaders  among  Westbury 
students. 

As  historian  Henry  Brooks  Adams  has  writ- 
ten, an  educator  "affects  eternity;  he  can 
never  tall  wfiere  his  Influence  stops."  For  36 
years,  students  in  two  New  York  communities 
have  \xmn  the  direct  tieneflciaries  of  Dr.  Fran- 
co's Influence.  I  wish  Dr.  Franco  well  in  his 
future  endeavors,  and  bring  his  accomplish- 
ments to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  today. 


H.R.  1413 
UMITED 
SUBSIDY 


WOULD      REINSTATE 
CIRCULATION     RATE 


,   HON.  IKE  SKELTON 

I  OF  MISSOURI 

IN  tHE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  11,  1987 

Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week  my 
colleague  from  Iowa,  Mr.  Tauke,  and  I  Intro- 
duced a  bill,  H.R.  1413,  whk:h  would  reinstate 
the  limited  circulation  rate  postal  sut}sidy  for 
small  piiblrcatlons  which  mail  their  publicatk>ns 
to  adjoining  counties.  As  chairman  of  the  Con- 
gressional Rural  Caucus  and  chairman  of  a 
Small  Business  Sutx:ommittee  I  am  extremely 
concerned  about  the  hardships  our  rural  busi- 
nesses are  facing;  one  group  in  particular  is 
our  small  rural  newspapers.  The  purpose  of 
our  bill  is  to  provkto  postal  rate  relief  for  small 
rural  newspapers  with  an  out-of-county  circu- 
latkin  of  less  than  5,000. 

Last  year,  this  body  passed  the  Budget 
Recondiliation  Act  whk;h  eliminated  the  limited 
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circulatk>n  rate.  Limited  circulation  rate  is  the 
subskly  newspapers  receive  to  defray  mailing 
cost  if  they  have  less  than  5,000  out-of-county 
subscritiers.  The  elimination  of  this  subsidy 
has  Imposed  financial  tiurdens  on  our  small 
airal  newspapers  that  I  am  sure  the  conferees 
to  the  Reconciliation  Act  dkJ  not  foresee.  I  am 
certain,  tfiey  too  fiave  heard  from  newspaper 
owners  in  their  districts  describing  the  dismal 
financial  conditions  the  owners  face. 

Since  1970,  small  newspapers  have  seen 
their  in-county  rates  skyrocket  up  to  1 600  p)er- 
cent,  and  their  limited  circulation  rates  up  to 
822  percent.  Since  December  of  last  year 
alone,  in-county  rates  have  Increased  by  up  to 
80  percent  and  limited  circulation  rates  by  up 
to  1 80  percent. 

It  is  important  to  remember  that  rural  news- 
papers provide  the  most  significant  source  of 
local  information  and  perhaps  more  important- 
ly unite  the  community  and  provide  a  firm 
sense  of  identity— which  often  times  extends 
beyond  county  lines.  That  Is  why  the  limited 
circulation  rate  subsidy  is  so  important.  This 
bill  restores  the  subskJy  for  mailings  to  adjoin- 
ing counties  only.  It  provides  targeted  relief 
yet  does  not  require  additional  appropriations 
to  the  revenue  foregone  fund.  All  that  Is 
needed  is  a  shift  within  the  fund  of  $7.3  mil- 
lion of  the  $9.3  million  currently  estimated  to 
be  required.  The  difference  Is  made  up  due  to 
the  cap  that  our  proposal  would  place  on  the 
in-county  rate  subsidy  at  20,000  pieces,  which 
results  in  a  net  savings  of  $2  million. 

Preserving  the  small  rural  newspap>ers  is  im- 
portant to  the  fabric  of  these  rural  communi- 
ties and  deserves  our  attention  and  supF>ort. 
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TRIBUTE  TO  GIRL  SCOUTS  OF 
AMERICA 


TRIBUTE  TO  HAROLD  "MAC 
McKINNEY 


HON.  TONY  COELHO 

or  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  11,  1987 

Mr.  COELHO.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  privilege 
to  honor  a  fine  public  servant,  Harold  "Mac" 
McKinney,  on  his  retirement  as  chief  of  police 
of  Livingston,  CA. 

Mac  has  been  the  chief  of  police  in  Living- 
ston for  tfie  past  13  years.  His  innovative 
Ideas  and  planning  for  the  future  resulted  in 
the  modernization  and  computerization  of  the 
department  as  well  as  the  implementation  of 
new  police  procedures.  His  dedication  to  his 
work  has  made  him  a  capable  and  effective 
chief  of  police,  as  well  as  a  friend  to  the  citi- 
zens of  Livingston. 

Mac's  success  as  police  chief  can  be  attrib- 
uted to  his  loyalty,  talent,  and  high  level  of 
atHllty.  It  Is  a  great  loss  to  the  police  depart- 
ment and  the  entire  community  of  Livingston 
to  lose  him,  but  I  wish  him  a  happy  and 
healthy  retirement. 


HON.  ROBERT  UNDSAY  THOMAS 

OF  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  11,  1987 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
this  year  marks  the  75th  anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  the  Giri  Scouts  of  America,  the 
citizens  in  my  district  take  a  special  pride  in 
celebrating  this  event.  They  do  so  not  only  tie- 
cause  there  are  a  large  number  of  Girl  Scouts 
In  the  First  Congressional  District  of  Georgia, 
but  especially  t>ecause  Savannah,  GA,  is  the 
founding  home  of  the  Girl  Scouts. 

The  long  and  outstanding  history  of  the  Girl 
Scouts  can  be  traced  back  to  Juliette  Low's 
work  which  started  in  1911  overseas.  It  was 
that  year  she  began  to  take  an  active  part  In 
the  Giri  Guides,  which  was  organized  as  a 
counterpart  to  the  Boy  Scouts.  Her  work  with 
seven  young  giris,  teaching  them  about  cook- 
ing, first  aid,  knitting  and  hygiene,  led  to  the 
development  of  two  "troops "  of  Guides  in 
London.  Low  then  moved  on  to  Savannah  to 
set  up  the  Giri  Guides  programs  in  the  United 
States. 

The  group  in  Savannah  met  regularty  with 
naturalist  Walter  John  Hoxie,  taking  nature 
walks  and  cooking  meals  over  campfires.  Low 
used  the  carriage  house  behind  her  Savannah 
home  for  meetings  and  even  converted  a 
vacant  lot  Into  a  basketball  court  for  the  giris. 

A  handbook  was  written  in  1913,  providing 
a  vision  of  new  roles  for  women.  The  hand- 
book contained  practical  information  on  the 
domestic  arts  and  gardening,  and  also  offered 
advice  and  encouragement  on  careers.  The 
book  cited  many  successful  career  women, 
providing  role  models  for  the  young  giris. 

The  United  States'  involvement  in  World 
War  I  offered  the  girls  an  opportunity  to  serve 
their  country.  They  assisted  the  Red  Cross, 
acted  as  messengers  and  sold  Liberty  Bonds. 
Around  this  time,  the  Guides  were  renamed 
the  Girl  Scouts  and  as  a  result  of  their  out- 
standing work  during  the  war,  scouting  num- 
bers increased  and  the  Girl  Scouts  became  a 
nationwide  organization. 

What  started  out  as  a  small  group  of  giris  in 
London  has  grown  to  2.5  million  giris  involved 
with  scouting.  While  the  activities  may  have 
expanded  to  include  a  much  wider  range  of  in- 
terests, the  heart  of  scouting  still  drives  at  de- 
veloping a  well-rounded  young  lady  who  is  ad- 
venturous, self-assured,  capable  and  in  tune 
with  the  worid  around  her. 

An  official  delegation  of  these  outstanding 
young  women  are  in  town  this  week  from  my 
district  to  celebrate  the  Girl  Scout's  histonc 
75th  anniversary,  and  I  am  pleased  to  note 
their  names  in  the  record  here  today.  Mary  Jo 
Nickodem  of  Jesup  and  Judy  Hagan  of  Hines- 
vllle  are  leading  the  group,  which  consists  of 
Tina  Gordy  of  Brunswick,  Jennifer  Hagan  of 
Hinesville,  Sherry  Hogan  of  Ellabell,  Tammy 
Kangeter  of  Ellabell,  Anne  Parcels  of  State- 
boro,  Emily  Sollie  of  Savannah,  Jin  Hi  Soucy 
Of  Hinesville  and  Heather  Tuten  of  Hampton, 
SC.  Serving  as  alternates  are  Sarah  Lee, 
Brandee  Nickodem  and  Sherri  Wesley. 

I  salute  these  young  women's  achievements 
through  the  Giri  Scout  Program  and  commend 
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the  adult  leaders  wtio  have  given  of  their  time 
and  talents  to  help  tfiese  future  leaders  of  to- 
morrow live  up  to  their  full  potential. 


NEW  SOVIET  EMIGRATION  POU- 
CIES  HAVE  NOT  HELPED  THE 
KARLIN  AND  MANEVICH  FAMI- 
LIES OF  LENINGRAD 


HON.  DEAN  A.  GALLO 

or  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  11,  1987 

Mr  GALLO.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  Mikhail  and 
Ema  Manevich  of  Livingston,  new  Soviet  emi- 
gration policies  have  created  a  mixture  of 
hope  and  concern. 

They  hope  that  their  decade-long  struggle 
to  help  members  of  tfieir  families  emigrate 
from  the  Soviet  union  will  soon  result  In  Soviet 
Government  approval. 

They  are  concerned  by  the  news  that  the 
applications  of  their  family  members  for  visas 
have  already  been  denied  under  the  new  emi- 
gration Soviet  policy. 

In  spite  of  repeated  efforts  by  the  congrega- 
tion of  Temple  Emanu-EI,  where  Mikhail  Man- 
evich IS  the  cantor,  as  well  as  petitions  to  the 
Soviet  Government  on  their  behalf  from  local 
and  State  officials,  from  religious  leaders  and 
from  me.  the  Soviet  Government  has  re- 
mained unmoved. 

Ema  Manevich's  mother,  father  and  brother 
first  applied  for  their  visas  In  1976  and  were 
denied  because  of  Government  claims  that 
her  father.  David  Karlin.  held  a  job  as  financial 
administrator  of  an  electronics  company  that 
exposed  him  to  state  secrets.  The  family  dis- 
putes this  claim. 

Even  if  he  had  held  a  sensitive  job,  the 
Govemment  claim  is  questionable,  because 
Mr.  Karlin  was  dismissed  from  his  job  in  1974 
after  his  brother  applied  for  a  visa. 

This  IS  an  ail-too  familiar  story  among  re- 
fuseniks  and  their  families  who  are  denied 
visas  and  then  fired  from  their  jobs  for  having 
applied. 

Mikhail  Manevich's  brother  and  his  family 
have  repeatedly  been  denied  visas  since 
1980,  based  on  Soviet  Government  claims 
that  the  request  would  further  divide  the 
family. 

In  spite  of  well-publicized  cases  involving 
emigration  of  well-known  Soviet  refusenlks  to 
Israel  and  the  United  States,  little  seems  to 
have  changed  since  my  trip  to  tfie  Soviet 
Union  last  May. 

The  vast  majority  of  requests  for  visas  still 
results  in  repeated  official  denials  and  contin- 
ued discrimination  against  the  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  Soviet  refusenlks. 

I  returned  from  my  Russian  trip  with  two 
clear  impressions  of  the  official  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment attitude  toward  emigration.  First,  de- 
cisions appear  to  be  totally  arbitrary  tjut,  in  re- 
ality, they  are  based  on  cold,  calculated  self- 
interest  of  the  moment. 

Second,  to  Soviet  officials  these  refusenlks 
are  merely  names  on  a  list. 

This  second  impression  Is  the  most  impor- 
tant element  of  Soviet  policy  for  Americans  to 
keep  In  mind.  We  must  never  forget  ttie 
human  faces  behind  tfie  statistics.  We  must 
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ramambar  thai  thoaa  lucky  few  who  are  al- 
In  Miiluiaia  ahfluld  not  divert  our  atten- 
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The  Department  of  the  Treasury  offkaals    SUPPORT     WALLOP-BREAUX,     A 
have  IndKated  that  thev  Intend  to  Issue  pro-        SUOCESSFUL    USER    FEE    PRO- 
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for  the  account,  thereby  enhancing  a  user 
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The  most  detailed  studies  recently  released     New  Jersey  in  hopes  of  setting  up  a  more  per- 
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mimrtm  that  thorn  luclcy  few  who  are  al- 
lowd  to  enHgrrti  ahouid  not  divert  our  atten- 
liao  from  IhoM  who  must  stay  t>ehind. 

W«  must  mska  it  dear  in  repeated  efforts 
on  baMf  of  the  many  refuseniks  that  it  is  in 
the  Sowial  Government's  self-interest  to  do 
mors  than  to  aimpiy  grant  a  few  requests  in 
wflH-puUcized  cmm. 

We  must  make  it  dear  to  officials  of  the 
SowM  Government  that  we  see  through  its 
public  rsMons  campaign. 

We  must  remind  Soviet  officials  that,  in 
spMs  of  their  daims  that  new  emigration  laws 
have  made  it  easier  to  leave,  it  appears  that 
these  laws  have,  in  fact  made  It  more  difficult, 
bassd  on  the  cases  of  these  two  Leningrad 
lamiiss  and  thousands  of  other  cases. 

And  linaKy,  we  must  remind  Soviet  officials 
that  we  view  thasa  people  as  individuals  with 
MMdual  rights  and  not  simply  names  on  a 
ISL 
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The  Department  of  ttie  Treasury  officials 
have  indicated  that  ttwy  intend  to  issue  pro- 
posed regulations  relating  to  this  prot>lem  in 
the  immediate  future.  We  are  very  concerned 
that  the  Department  of  the  Treasury  will  inter- 
pret the  statutory  language  of  this  provision  in 
such  a  way  that  thousarnls  of  homeowners 
wll  unpleasantly  t>e  surprised  to  find  that  they 
have  t>een  denied  the  benefit  of  the  higher 
limit  on  the  hon>e  mortgage  interest  deduction 
and  are  subject  to  IRS  penalty  and  interest 
assessments  t>ecause  of  the  denial  of  the  de- 
duction. 

We  urge  our  colleagues  to  support  this  leg- 
islation and  respectfully  request  that  the  com- 
mittee grant  the  Immediate  consideration  of 
this  matter  In  order  that  this  inequity  may  be 
rasolved  in  the  near  future. 
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SUPPORT  WALLOP-BREAUX.  A 
SUOCESSFUL  USER  FEE  PRO- 
GRAM 


hobo:  MORTGAGE  INTEREST 
EDUCATION 


HON.  ROBERT  T.  MATSUI 

OP  CAUPOBHIA 
HI  THX  HOUSE  or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  11, 1987 

Mr.  MATSUI.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  Congress- 
man SCHULZE  and  I  are  introducing  legislation 
to  correct  the  uncertainly  surrounding  the  al- 
kjwance  of  the  home  mortgage  interest  de- 
duction on  the  refirancing  of  any  type  of  loan 
secured  t>y  a  personal  resider>ce. 

The  urtcerturrty  affects  only  homeowners 
who  prior  to  August  16,  1986,  had  mortgage 
debt  secured  by  their  home  that  exceeded  the 
cost  basis  pkjs  ttie  cost  of  any  improvements 
made  on  the  property,  that  is,  grandfather  pro- 
visiort  As  you  may  recall,  the  conference 
agreement  limits  ttie  home  mortgage  interest 
deduction  that  can  be  taken  by  an  individual 
to  Interest  on  debt  secured  by  a  home  or 
second  residence,  not  to  exceed  the  cost 
basis  for  the  resklence  plus  improvements 
and  qualified  medk»l  and  qualified  education- 
al expenses. 

The  statutory  language  of  the  conference 
agreement  appears  to  suggest  that  those  per- 
sons who  are  eligible  for  the  August  16,  1986, 
grandfather  provision  might  lose  thousands  of 
dollars  in  mortgage  interest  deductions  if  they 
refinance  ttieir  indebtedness  on  the  property 
to  take  advantage  of  k>wer  Interest  rates. 

This  problem  is  a  result  of  the  phaseout  of 
the  consumer  interest  deduction  and  the  at- 
tempt to  prevent  taxpayers  from  circumventing 
this  provision  by  making  consumer  purchases 
and  taking  the  interest  deduction  through  the 
use  of  home  equity  toans.  It  appears  that  the 
statutory  language  was  drafted  in  such  a  way 
that  the  Department  of  the  Treasury  may  in- 
terpret the  new  provision  to  mean  that  a 
homeowner  refinancing  to  take  advantage  of 
tower  Interest  rates  wouM  k>se  the  benefits  of 
the  grandfather  provision.  We  believe  that 
such  an  interpretatton  woukl  be  contrary  to 
our  intent  wHh  respect  to  this  provision,  and  it 
does  not  make  economic  sense  t>ecause  al- 
towing  indMiduals  to  refinance  ttieir  mortgages 
towers  the  vakje  of  ttie  deduction  and  the  cost 
to  the  Treasury. 


TRIBUTE  TO  TARAS 
SHEVCHENKO 


HON.  WILLIAM  0.  UPINSKI 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  11,  1987 

Mr.  LIPINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to  bring  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  that  on  March 
9  of  every  year  Americans  of  Ukrainian  de- 
scent salute  Taras  Shevchenko,  Ukraine's 
freedom-fighting  bard.  Bom  in  1914,  Shev- 
chenko rapidly  gained  recognition  for  his  cour- 
age to  speak  out  against  czarist  oppressk^n  by 
way  of  his  poetry.  By  the  age  of  33,  his 
poems  written  in  the  native  language  and  re- 
calling the  Ukrainian  past  attracted  so  much 
popularity  that  Shevchenko  was  arrested,  tried 
and  sentenced  to  10  years  of  exile  by  the  czar 
with  express  orders  forbidding  him  to  read, 
write  and  sketch.  Shevchenko  is  still  remem- 
tiered  today  as  one  of  the  most  powerful  sym- 
bols of  Ukrainian  freedom  and  independence. 

To  understand  Ukraine  today  is  to  see  a 
country  in  danger  of  losing  Its  national  identity. 
Like  the  forced-famine  genocide  that  occurred 
under  Stalin  in  1932-33,  a  genocide-by-Russi- 
fication  is  occurring  right  now  in  Ukraine. 
Ukrainians  make  up  the  majority  of  the  coun- 
try's populatk>n  txit  are  being  denied  cultural 
and  social  freedom.  Knowledge  of  the  Rus- 
sian language  and  assimilation  into  Russian 
culture  are  mandatory  if  one  wishes  to  seek 
any  kind  of  prominent  position  in  Ukraine. 

Shevchenko  represents  the  spirit  that  is  still 
alive  in  the  hearts  and  minds  of  all  Ukraini- 
ans— the  hope  for  freedom,  justice  and  inde- 
pendence. Certainly  that  was  on  the  mind  of 
young  Ukrainian  sailor  Myroslav  Medvid  when 
he  plunged  into  the  Mississippi  River  last  year. 
Ukrainians  today  long  for  the  time  when  they 
can  once  again  speak,  assemble  and  worship 
freely.  The  long  list  of  political  prisoners  in  the 
oountry  attests  to  the  fact  that  this  is  not  so. 
Mr.  Speaker,  we  must  always  keep  the 
memory  of  Taras  Shevchenko  alive,  lest  we 
fbrget  that  Ukraine  was  once  an  independent 
Country  with  a  long,  proud  history  all  its  own. 


I     HON.  LES  AuCOIN 

op  OREGON 
IN  tHE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  11,  1987 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  intro- 
ducing a  resolution  to  support  the  continued 
enhancement  of  our  sport  fishing  resources 
througli  ttie  Waltop-Breaux  Trust  Fund.  Gener- 
ated by  excise  taxes  on  sport-fisfiing  equip- 
ment, t  portK>n  of  motorfooat  gasoline  taxes, 
and  import  duties  on  fishing  equipment  and 
pleasure  boats,  the  Wallop-Breaux  Trust  Fund 
is  a  user  fee  program  with  more  tfian  a  30- 
year  history  of  success.  Millions  of  people 
wfio  ertjoy  fishing  pay  these  fees  to  ensure 
that  fishing  resources  will  continue  healthy 
and  growing  for  themselves  and  their  children. 

Ironically,  the  very  success  of  this  program 
appears  to  have  made  it  a  target  for  a  raid  by 
the  administratkjn.  The  PreskJent's  budget 
proposes  to  transfer  $25  millk>n  from  the 
Wallop-Breaux  Trust  Fund  to  another  account 
in  the  US.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Servk:e  for  gener- 
al activities.  For  the  Congress  to  accept  this 
proposal  would  be  to  surrender  hard-won 
gains  in  sportfishing  resource  programs  and 
woukJ  also  break  faith  with  those  who  have 
paid  the  fees. 

Every  State  uses  funding  from  Wallop- 
Breaux  for  projects  ranging  fi'om  hat>itat  resto- 
ratk>n  and  hatcheries  to  boating  access  facili- 
ties to  research  and  education.  In  Oregon,  a 
significant  portion  goes  to  the  Salmon  Trout 
Enhancement  Program  [STEP]  in  which  volun- 
teers and  students  by  the  hundreds  build  in- 
stream  structures  to  create  habitat,  maintain 
streamaide  hatchboxes,  and  assist  in  research 
and  education  efforts.  Approximately  $135  mil- 
lion is  expected  to  be  available  through  the 
fund  in  1987.  Oregon's  altotment  of  approxi- 
mately S3  million  assists  in  maintaining  and 
enhancing  a  sport  fishing  industry  that  is 
worth  well  over  $300  million  to  the  State  each 
year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  t>elieve  the  anglers  In  this 
country  understand  how  this  user  fee  program 
works  not  only  for  them  and  for  the  economy 
but  also  for  a  healthy  environment,  and  that  is 
why  they  support  it.  Let  us  not  disappoint 
those  who  pakj  the  fee  fully  expecting  reve- 
nues to  be  dedk^ated  to  sport  fishing  en- 
hancement. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
this  resolution  and  to  reject  ttie  administration 
transfer  of  funds  proposal. 

The  House  resolution  I  am  introducing 
reads  as  follows: 

H.  Res.  118 

Whereas  the  Congress  established  the 
Sport  Pish  Restoration  Account  in  1950, 
throuth  the  Federal  Aid  in  FTsh  Restora- 
tion Act  (commonly  called  the  Dingell-John- 
son  Act),  to  promote  the  conservation  and 
improvement  of  natural  resources  for  sport 
fisheries  through  the  levying  of  taxes  on 
certain  recreational  equipment  to  fund  the 
Account; 

Whereas  the  Congress  enhanced  the  Ac- 
count (now  commonly  called  the  Wallop- 
Breaux  Trust  Fund)  In  the  1984  Deficit  Re- 
duction Act  by  expanding  revenue  sources 
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for  the  account,  thereby  enhancing  a  user 
fee  program  with  a  long  history  of  success: 

Whereas  the  Dingell -Johnson  Act  requires 
the  revenues  received  from  the  tax  to  be 
automatically  appropriated  for  return  to 
the  States  annually.  less  limited  administra- 
tive costs: 

Whereas  recreationists  and  conservation- 
ists have  strongly  supported  this  user  fee 
program,  helping  States  to  Identify  needed 
projects,  providing  volunteer  latx>r.  and  en- 
suring that  required  matching  funds  are  ap- 
propriated by  the  States: 

Whereas  projects  funded  under  this  pro- 
gram In  every  State  have  greatly  enhanced 
fishing  opportunities  and  created  economic 
l>enefits  by  restoring  and  enhancing  habitat, 
improving  and  expanding  hatcheries,  sup- 
porting critical  research  and  education  in 
fisheries  resources,  and  in  other  ways: 

Whereas  the  Executive  Branch  has  pro- 
posed transferring  $25,000,000  from  the 
Wallop-Breaux  Trust  Fund  to  the  Resource 
Management  Account  of  the  Pish  and  Wild- 
life Service  for  general  purposes  in  fiscal 
year  1988: 

Whereas  the  proposed  transfer  would 
break  faith  with  those  who  paid  the  user 
fees  fully  anticipating  that  the  funds  would 
go  to  enhance  sport  fishing  resources:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved.  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the  House 
that— 

(1)  the  Executive  Branch  should  honor 
and  carry  out  the  automatic  appropriation 
provisions  of  the  Wallop-Breaux  Trust  Fund 
as  required  by  law;  and 

(2)  no  changes  should  be  made  in  the 
automatic  appropriation  provisions  of  the 
Wallop-Breaux  Trust  Fund  as  presently 
constituted  by  law. 


NUCLEAR  WINTER-A  JOINT 
UNITED  STATES-SOVIET  STUDY 
IS  NEEDED 


HON.  JERRY  HUCKABY 

OF  LOUISIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  11,  1987 

Mr.  HUCKABY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  Arizona,  the  Honor- 
able Mo  Udall,  and  I  are  Introducing  a  resolu- 
tion expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  ttie  United  States  should  enter  into  a  joint 
high-level  scientific  study  with  the  Soviet 
Union  to  determine  the  long-term  climatic  and 
environmental  effects  of  a  nuclear  exchange. 
Everyone  Is  familiar  with  the  immediate  conse- 
quences of  nuclear  war,  including  radiation, 
blast  and  thermal  effects,  short-term  radioac- 
tive fallcxjt,  inadequate  medical  attention  for 
surviving  casualties,  and  long-term  bkilogical 
effects  of  glotial  falkiut. 

During  the  past  year,  however,  the  public's 
interest  has  tieen  aroused  by  the  scientific 
deflate  on  ttie  controversial  theory  that  there 
woukl  tie  a  signifk^ant  contaminatkin  of  a  large 
portk^n  of  ttie  Earth's  atmosphere.  Preliminary 
calculations  have  suggested  ttiat  this  contami- 
nation could  lead  to  cooling  of  many  parts  of 
the  Earth's  surface— the  so-called  "nuclear 
winter."  This  (xxurs  when  massive  fires  gen- 
erate large  quantities  of  smoke  and  fine  dust 
whk:h  are  carried  into  tfie  atmosphere  and 
result  In  ttie  attenuation  of  sunlight  in  areas 
far  removed  from  nuclear  target  zones. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  most  detailed  studies  recently  released 
here  in  Washington  at  a  nuclear  winter  sym- 
posium confirm  ttiat  tfiese  signifk:antly  lower 
temperatures  would  occur.  But  their  extent 
and  duration — and  hence  ttieir  potential 
impact  on  people  and  on  the  biosptiere  that 
supports  ttie  surviving  population — have  yet  to 
tie  determined. 

We  tielieve  that  more  indepth  scientific 
evaluation  Is  needed  to  determine  the  long- 
term  climatic  and  environmental  effects  of  a 
nuclear  war.  The  impact  of  these  severe  sur- 
face air  temperature  reductions  and  ttie  result- 
ing effects  on  our  fish  and  wildlife,  water  qual- 
ity and  resources,  food  supply,  and  forests 
must  be  thoroughly  assessed. 

It  is  appropriate  that  ttie  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union,  as  the  two  natkins  with  the 
most  highly  developed  nuclear  weapons  arse- 
nals  and  strategies,  should  jointly  undertake 
the  high-level  scientific  study  that  will  be  nec- 
essary to  gain  the  requisite  understanding  of 
the  problem.  We  recommend  that  the  conclu- 
sions reached  in  this  study  would  tie  included 
In  any  analysis  of  the  consequences  of  nucle- 
ar war,  and  that  ttiey  should  also  tie  consid- 
ered in  the  nuclear  weapons,  arms  control, 
and  civil  defense  policies  of  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  think  this  would  be  a 
worthwhile  matter  to  pursue  and  we  urge 
timely  consideration  and  support  for  the  pas- 
sage of  this  measure. 


ESTONIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  HUGHES 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  11,  1987 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Speaker,  February  24, 
1987,  marked  the  69th  anniversary  of  the 
proclamation  of  the  independence  of  the  Re- 
public of  Estonia.  Before  1939,  native  Esto- 
nians celebrated  this  day  of  independence 
much  like  we  as  Americans  celebrate  our  in- 
dependence on  the  Fourth  of  July. 

But  in  1940,  Estonia  was  invaded  by  Rus- 
sia's Red  Army  and  within  2  months,  this 
country,  along  with  the  other  Baltic  nations  of 
Latvia  and  Lithuania,  was  incorporated  Into 
the  Soviet  Union.  Russians  continued  their  oc- 
cupation of  these  countries  throughout  Worid 
War  II,  and  as  of  today,  are  still  under  Soviet 
oppression.  For  almost  half  a  century,  the 
people  of  Estonia,  like  inhabitants  of  Latvia 
and  Lithuania,  can  no  longer  celebrate  the 
freedom  they  once  enjoyed. 

Russian  rule  over  these  three  Baltic  coun- 
tries in  Eastern  Europe  has  not  gone  without 
opposition.  Nationalism  is  maintained  by  sepa- 
rate languages,  economic  prosperity,  and  a 
strong  belief  in  the  Christian  faith.  The  Soviet 
invasion  was  not  only  a  violation  of  interna- 
tional law  tHit  a  violation  of  human  rights.  As  a 
result,  the  United  States  and  most  Western 
countries  have  refused  to  recognize  such  a 
blatant  aggression  to  this  day. 

For  many  Estonians  fleeing  the  Soviet  occu- 
pation of  their  native  country.  New  Jersey 
tiecame  ttie  site  for  their  new  home  in  Amer- 
ica. After  working  in  the  factories  of  New 
York,  large  numbers  of  Estonians  came  to 
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New  Jersey  in  hopes  of  setting  up  a  more  per- 
manent community.  In  1949,  ttie  first  Esto- 
nians came  to  South  Jersey,  settling  in  the 
small  town  of  Seabrook.  Here  they  were  pro- 
vided with  jobs  at  Seatirook  Farms  while  their 
children  were  educated  In  kxal  schools. 
During  that  same  year  the  Seatirook  Estonian 
Society  was  established  to  sponsor  many  cajl- 
tural  events  in  commemoration  of  Est(xiian 
natkinal  holidays. 

In  1950,  a  Lutheran  congregation  was  cxga- 
nized  and  a  church  was  set  up  to  fulfill  ttie 
spintual  needs  of  the  growing  Estonian  com- 
munity. The  following  year  a  sctiool  was  txjilt 
by  the  Estonians  so  that  the  children  of  Sea- 
tirook could  learn  the  history,  language,  and 
customs  of  Estonia.  The  Seatxook  Estonian 
population  grew  to  some  800,  and  many  of 
the  younger  students  went  on  to  receive 
higher  levels  of  educatxm  and  advanced  de- 
grees. Today,  while  the  Seatirook  population 
has  declined  to  300  Estonians,  the  desire  to 
preserve  their  cultural  identity  has  continued 
to  grow  stronger  with  each  passing  year. 

Rememtiering  those  remaining  under  op- 
pressive Soviet  rule,  Estonian  Independence 
Day  is  marked  to  commemorate  ttie  tiope  that 
one  day  the  citizens  living  within  Estonia's 
boundaries  will  tie  able  to  celetirate  a  true  In- 
dependence Day  and  see  an  end  to  Soviet 
rule  of  ttieir  country.  Estonian-Americans  have 
contributed  their  hard  work  and  ethnk:  pnde, 
adding  a  richness  and  diversity  to  the  United 
States.  By  celebrating  Estonian  Independence 
Day  we  honor  the  determination  and  tiope  of 
a  society  that  has  become  an  impcxtant  fea- 
ture of  the  United  States. 


LEGISLATION  TO  HELP  KAISER 
STEEL  RETIREES 


HON.  GEORGE  L  BROWN,  JR. 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  11,  1987 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
enthusiastically  support  H.R.  1186,  the  Retiree 
Benefits  Security  Act,  by  my  colleague,  Rep- 
resentative Louis  Stokes.  This  measure  is  vi- 
tally important  to  give  union  and  nonunion  em- 
ployees and  retirees  an  improved  bargaining 
position  against  companies  filing  for  bank- 
ruptcy. The  smokestack  industry  in  America  is 
a  victim  of  changing  times.  As  one  company 
after  another  fails,  former  empkiyees  are 
having  their  health  and  life  insurance  tienefits 
cut,  or  canceled  completely.  It  is  these 
people,  subsiding  from  month  to  month,  who 
are  among  the  forgotten  sufferers  in  bankrupt- 
cy cases.  They  have  devoted  years  of  their 
lives  to  the  company,  and  regrettably  have 
very  few  realistic  options  wtien  ttieir  health 
and  life  insurance  tienefits  are  canceled. 

The  Stokes  legislation,  a  compankm  bill  to 
one  tieing  introduced  by  Senator  Metz- 
ENBAUM,  would  give  retirees  and  employees  a 
fighting  chance  for  their  health  and  life  tiene- 
fits stiould  their  companies  go  tiankrupt.  With- 
out this  legislation,  companies  in  bankruptcry 
are  able  to  unilaterally  cancel  health  and  life 
insurance  tienefits.  With  this  legislation,  com- 
pany trustees  must  negotiate  in  good  faith 
with  retirees  tiefore  any  modification  in  tienefit 
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paymnts  are  alowed.  If  the  tnjstees  and  the 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Although  ttie  situation  with  Kaiser  Steel  is 

mATA    a    mattAr   /^f    Ifti/iafiAn    than    lAniclflttf\n    lit 
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CANCER  PATIENTS 
EMPLOYMENT  RIGHTS  ACT 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

second  is  to  increase  publk;  awareness  and 
understanding  of  this  disease  and.  ultimatelv. 
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re  aHowed  If  the  trustees  and  the 
,  cannot  come  to  a  solution,  then  it  will 
be  left  to  the  courts  to  decide. 

The  Stokes^ltatzeniMum  legislation  was 
prompted  by  the  prablens  of  retirees  of  the 
LVT  Corp.  This  biM.  however,  also  addresses  a 
probtam  that  has  become  acute  in  California. 
Laat  week,  the  Kaiser  Steel  Corp..  a  Fontana- 
baaad  steel  and  mining  company,  filed  for 
bankruptcy.  Just  prior  to  Kaiser's  anrKXjr>ce- 
mant,  retirees  and  emptoyees  lost  their  health 
and  Me  imurartce  coverage  because  Kaiser 
stopped  paying  insurance  premiums  on  the 
group  poicies.  Ttiis  dnaster  impacted  5.500 
Kaiaer  emptoyees  and  retirees  wtx>  have  all 
been  toid  to  find  other  coverage. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Kaiaer  retirees  are  still  floun- 
dering as  a  result  of  their  former  employer's  fi- 
nandai  trout)le8.  The  Kaiser  Steel  Corp.  has 
ignored  the  fact  that  It  is  legally  bound  to  con- 
tiiHje  health  and  fife  Insurance  t)enefits  for 
workers  and  retirees  urKler  fhe  language  in- 
ckJded  in  the  continuing  resolution  passed  by 
ttie  90(h  Cortgress.  Whetfier  or  not  Kaiser 
Steel  wiN  be  forced  to  comply  with  ttie  law  is  a 
matter  for  tfie  courts  to  determine.  Whatever 
the  legal  strategy  is  taken  on  behalf  of  Kaiser 
retirees,  however,  I  am  personally  bound  to  do 
what  I  can  to  ensure  former  workers  and  retir- 
ees are  afforded  fair  treatment  and  consider- 
atna  Wtiile  I  am  sympathetx:  to  the  realities 
facing  the  business  community,  my  heart  goes 
out  to  the  Kaiser  retirees  wtw  must  not  be  for- 
gotten. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Although  the  situatk>n  with  Kaiser  Steel  is 
more  a  matter  of  litigation  than  legislation  at 
this  point.  cor)gressional  action  will  send  a 
clear  message  to  tfie  courts  that  the  Nation 
gives  a  high  prionty  to  its  retired  citizens.  By 
passing  the  Retiree  Benefit  Security  Act  we 
wiN  not  only  be  fielping  the  former  employees 
of  LTV  and  Kaiser  Steel,  we  will  be  helping  all 
retirees  across  America. 
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THE  DISTRIBUTIONAL  EFFECTS 
OF  AN  INCREASE  IN  SELECTED 
FEDERAL  EXCISE  TAXES 


HON.  JOE  KOLTER 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  11,  1987 

Mr.  KOLTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
submit  the  following  study,  "The  Distributional 
Eftects  of  an  Increase  in  Selected  Federal 
Excise  Taxes." 

The  Distributional  Effects  of  an  Increase 
IN  Selected  Federal  Excise  Taxes 
This  study  was  prepared  at  the  request  of 
Senator  George  J.  Mitchell  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance,  United  States  Senate.  It  was 
written  by  Frank  J.  Sammartino  of  the  Tax 
Analysis  Division  under  the  supervision  of 
Rosemary  D.  Marcuss  and  Eric  J.  Toder. 
Questions  regarding  this  analysis  may  be 
addressed  to  Frank  J.  Sammartino  (226- 
2666). 
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Federil  excise  taxes  accounted  for  $36  bil- 
lion in  1985,  or  5  percent  of  all  federal  reve- 
nues. Ctoncem  at>out  the  rising  deficit  has 
prompted  some  to  consider  increasing  feder- 
al excise  taxes.  This  analysis  by  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office  shows  the  distribu- 
tional effects,  among  income  classes,  of  a 
simulated  increase  of  $1  billion  in  gross 
excise  tlix  revenues  from  separate  increases 
in  the  excise  tax  on  seven  commodities: 
l>eer,  wine,  liquor,  tobacco,  gasoline,  airfare, 
and  telephone  service. 

The  distributional  effects  of  the  tax  in- 
crease are  measured  relative  to  family 
income  and  to  total  family  expenditures. 
Because  total  expenditures  generally  are 
thought  to  reflect  long-term  incomes,  total 
expenditures  may  be  a  l)etter  measure  of  a 
family's  permanent  economic  situation  than 
income  In  a  single  year. 

When  measuring  the  distributional  effects 
relative  to  total  expenditures,  an  increase  in 
the  airline  ticket  tax  would  be  slightly  pro- 
gressive across  income  classes:  the  average 
increase  in  taxes  as  a  percentage  of  total  ex- 
penditures would  be  higher  for  families  in 
higher  Income  classes.  Increases  in  the  tax 
on  wine  or,  for  all  but  the  highest  and 
lowest  Income  classes,  the  tax  on  gasoline 
would  bave  the  same  effect  on  all  income 
classes  when  measured  as  a  percent  of  total 
expenditures.  Increases  in  all  other  excise 
taxes  Would  be  at  least  marginally  regres- 
sive: the  average  increase  in  taxes  as  a  per- 
centage of  total  expenditures  would  be  less 
for  families  in  higher  income  classes.  An  in- 
crease in  the  excise  tax  on  tobacco  would  be 
the  most  regressive  of  all  the  tax  increases 
considered. 
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CANCER  PATIENTS 
EMPLOYMENT  RIGHTS  ACT 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGl 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  11,  1987 

Mr.  BIAGGl.  Mr.  Spealter,  today  I  am  proud 
to  introduce  legislation  on  behalf  of  a  very 
special  constituency — our  Nation's  more  than 
5  million  cancer  survivors.  This  large  and 
ever-growing  population  has  endured  much 
and  triumptied  over  many  obstacles.  Yet  trag- 
ically, they  continue  to  be  victimized  and  stig- 
matized in  our  Nation's  worttplace.  This  is  a 
grave  injustice  and  one  that  must  not  be  al- 
lowed to  continue.  It  is  time  we  provide  these 
courageous  conquerors  fair  and  equal  treat- 
ment in  the  workplace— and  equal  protection 
under  the  law. 

My  legislation,  the  Cancer  Patients  Employ- 
ment Rights  Act,  will  prohibit  employment  dis- 
crimination against  persons  on  the  basis  of 
cancer  history.  It  is  a  fight  I  have  been  actively 
involved  in  for  almost  3  years.  During  this 
time,  I  have  learned  of  the  great  indignities 
cancer  survivors  have  suffered  in  our  work- 
place ranging  from  job  denial  to  wage  reduc- 
tion, exclusion  from  and  reduction  in  benefits, 
lost  promotions,  and  even  outright  dismissal. 
This  is  an  outrage  affecting  one  out  of  every 
four  cancer  survivors  in  this  Nation. 

There  is  good  news  on  the  medical  front 
with  respect  to  the  fight  against  cancer.  We 
have  spent  millions  of  dollars  on  cancer  re- 
search and  that  investment  is  finally  paying 
off.  Today,  in  fact,  51  percent  of  people  diag- 
nosed with  cancer  will  be  cured.  By  the  year 
1990,  1  out  of  every  1,000  children  reaching 
the  age  of  20  will  be  childhood  survivors  of 
the  disease.  This  medical  progress  is  expect- 
ed to  continue  and  the  ranks  of  cancer  survi- 
vors will  continue  to  increase  by  the  hundreds 
of  ttrousands  each  year.  Yet  why  have  we 
spent  an  astronomical  sum  of  money  on 
cancer  research,  if  our  society  does  not 
permit  those  t>eneflting  from  the  research — 
namely  cancer  survivors— full  recovery  and 
complete  rehabilitation.  Our  Nation  must  pro- 
vide persons  with  a  cancer  history  fair  and 
equal  treatment  in  the  workplace. 

Under  my  legislation,  an  individual  has  the 
right  to  bring  civil  action  against  as  employer  if 
the  employer  engages  in  the  following  unlaw- 
ful employment  practices: 

Fail  or  refuse  to  hire  an  individual  or  deny  a 
promotion  to  a  person  because  of  a  cancer 
history; 

Limit,  segregate,  or  classify  employees  in 
any  way  because  of  cancer  history; 

Require  that  an  individual  meet  medical 
standards  unrelated  to  essential  job  require- 
ments or  require  any  irKilvidual  to  reveal  medi- 
cal information  unless  necessary  to  reveal 
qualifications  essential  to  job  performance; 

Retaliate  against  an  employee  If  that  person 
has  opposed  these  unlawful  practices  or  par- 
ticipated in  an  investigation  or  hearing; 

Fail  to  make  reasonable  accommodations 
for  an  employee  to  fulfill  essential  job  requir- 
ments. 

My  bill  has  two  major  purposes.  The  first  is 
to  outlaw  employmerrt  discriminatK>n  against 
persons  on  the  basis  of  cancer  history.  The 
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second  is  to  increase  publk:  awareness  and 
understanding  of  this  disease  and,  ultimately, 
the  employability  of  carreer  survivors. 

I  ask  all  of  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  sup- 
port of  this  critkally  needed  legislation.  Last 
year  both  the  House  and  Senate  expressed 
their  opposition  to  ttiese  discriminatory  em- 
ployment practices  by  passing  a  resolution  I 
authored  to  provide  car>cer  survivors  fair  and 
equal  treatment  in  the  workplace.  That  resolu- 
tion was  a  first  and  firm  step  toward  passage 
of  this  legislation— legislation  to  provide  them 
equal  protection  under  the  law. 

We  reveal  our  cruelest  side  as  a  society 
when  we  allow  discrimination  of  this  kind 
against  cancer  survivors.  Unless  we  are  pre- 
pared to  take  legislative  steps  to  combat  it, 
we  simply  sanction  its  continuation.  The  need 
for  a  Federal  law  specifically  outlawing  em- 
ployment discrimination  against  persons  on 
the  basis  of  cancer  history  is  clear— and  long 
overdue.  Quite  simply,  our  Nation  can  no 
longer  afford  to  lose  the  productivity  and  con- 
tributions of  these  special  citizens— "modern 
profiles  in  courage." 


TOBACCO  ADVERTISING:  CON- 
STITUTIONAL RIGHT,  OR 
WRONG? 


HON.  JOHN  J.  DUNCAN 

or  TENNESSEE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  11,  1987 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  much  has  been 
written  in  past  years  about  legislation  banning 
the  advertisement  of  tobacco  products.  Those 
of  us  who  were  in  the  Congress  in  1971,  re- 
meml)er  well  the  debate  surrounding  the  ban 
on  cigarette  ads  on  television  and  radio.  Many 
Memtjers  and  special  interest  groups,  now 
support  a  total  ban  on  tobacco  advertising, 
expanding  the  present  prohibition  on  televi- 
sion and  radio  to  include  magazines  and 
newspapers.  Even  sporting  and  charitable 
events,  whose  primary  sponsors  are  tobacco 
product  manufacturers,  would  be  prohibited 
from  advertising  the  participation  of  the  tobac- 
co industry. 

At  the  very  heart  of  the  debate  is  the  cor- 
nerstone of  this  country's  most  revered  consti- 
tutional amendment,  the  right  of  free  speech 
and  a  free  press.  Any  ban  on  tobacco  adver- 
tising is  such  an  enfringement,  plain  and 
simple.  In  fact,  this  enfringement  could  lead  to 
the  prohibition  of  advertising  for  a  wkJe  variety 
of  products  which  may  be  found  offensive  by 
other  special  interest  groups. 

The  American  Bar  Associatkjn  has  recently 
rejected  proposals  to  lend  support  to  efforts 
banning  tobacco  advertising,  precisely  t)e- 
cause  of  tt\e  first  amendment  arguments. 
Other  organizatk>ns  rejecting  such  legislation 
include  ttie  American  Advertising  Federation, 
the  American  Association  of  Advertising  Agen- 
cies, and  the  Association  of  National  Advertis- 
ers. 

At  no  time  is  it  advisat>le  for  tfie  Congress 
to  take  steps  limiting  the  first  amendment. 
Such  legislative  proposals  should  be  soundly 
defeated. 
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A  CHANCE  AT  GREATNESS- 
AMERICAS  ROLE  IN  WORLD 
TRADE 


HON.  GEORGE  C.  WORTLEY 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  11,  1987 
Mr.  WORTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  leaders 
from  business,  labor  and  govemntent  grapple 
with  proposals  to  improve  America's  ability  to 
compete  in  the  international  marketplace,  a 
few  voices  stand  out  from  the  crowd.  Mobil 
Corp  IS  such  a  voice,  and  I  submit  the  foltow- 
ing  remarks  by  Allen  E.  Murray,  the  ctiairman 
and  CEO  of  Mobil,  for  the  benefit  of  my  col- 
leagues. I  do  not  share  Mr.  Murray's  support 
for  a  new  consumption  tax,  Ixjt  his  empfiasis 
on  the  need  to  presen/e  the  international  trad- 
ing system— with  some  necessary  modifica- 
tions—and to  lower  the  budget  defkHt  are  im- 
perative challenges  for  Federal  lawmakers. 

A  Chance  at  Greatness:  America's  Role  in 
World  Trade 

Ninety-nine  times  out  ot  a  hundred,  a 
speaker  will  begin  by  telling  you  tiow  glad 
he  is  lo  be  with  you.  and  I'm  certainly  no 
exception.  But  I've  got  to  admit  that  coming 
back  to  the  oil  patch  these  days  is  a  source 
of  mixed  emotions.  I'm  genuinely  happy  to 
see  so  many  old  fiiends.  At  the  same  time,  I 
share  your  concerns  and  your  hopes  for  the 
energy  industry  that  will  emerge  after  the 
trauma  of  restructuring  is  t>ehind  us. 

But  that's  not  really  my  topic  today.  I  de- 
cided a  long  time  ago  that  I  can't  control 
the  price  of  oil.  So  what  I  will  talk  at>out  is 
something  all  of  us.  as  concerned  citizens 
with  the  right  to  speak  our  minds,  can  hope 
to  influence.  I  want  to  share  some  of  my 
concerns  about  American  economic  policy. 
And  I'd  like  to  compare  America's  policies 
with  those  of  some  foreign  countries,  and 
see  what  happens  t)ecause  of  the  differ- 
ences. 

To  my  mind,  talking  al)out  international 
economic  policies  is  really  talking  al>out 
international  trade.  I  can't  think  of  a  single 
nation  anywhere,  at  any  time,  that  has  at- 
tained a  leadership  role  in  world  affairs  and 
achieved  a  satisfactory  standard  of  living 
for  its  people  without  foreign  trade.  In  fact, 
I'd  go  another  step  and  say  that  today,  as  in 
the  past,  the  nations  we  call  the  great  na- 
tions, at  least  in  the  free  world,  owe  their 
status  in  no  small  measure  to  their  success 
as  trading  nations. 

This  was  true  in  ancient  times  of  xhe 
Egyptians.  Greeks,  and  Romans.  It  was  true 
of  the  Phoenicians.  It  was  true  of  the  great 
city-states  of  Venice  and  Genoa.  It  wa&  true 
to  Holland.  Spain,  and  Portugal.  It  was  cer- 
tainly true  of  Britain. 

America  didn't  play  a  lead  role  until  after 
the  first  World  War.  Up  until  then,  trade 
wasn't  too  important  to  us.  We  were  a  big 
country,  with  lots  of  natural  resources,  and 
wary  of  foreign  entanglements.  We  had  a 
continent  to  tame  and  to  build.  We  didn't 
have  to  give  foreign  trade  the  same  high 
priority  as  the  Europeans. 

But  today,  we're  neither  as  young,  nor  as 
self-sufficient,  as  we  once  were.  The  newest 
kids  on  the  block,  in  economic  terms,  carry 
names  like  Japan,  and  Korea,  and  Brazil, 
and  Taiwan.  Most  of  them  don't  have  our 
size  or  our  resources.  So  they're  dead  seri- 
ous about  the  role  trade  has  to  play  in  order 
for  their  people  to  prosper. 
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Americm.  raeanwhUe.  seems  to  view  itself       The  budget  gap,  because  It  boosts  interest    ago.  It's  a  program  to  clean  up  orphan  waste 
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That  means  spreading  the  message  about 
the  role  trade  plays  in  our  economy.  To  our 
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Amerte*.  raesnwhUe,  seems  to  view  itself 
u  It  «aed  be  be.  World  trmde  is  something 
our  l€«i1rn  largely  seem  to  ignore— iintil 
■ome  Industry  gets  pinched  by  foreign  com- 
petttlan  wai  tf*™*  for  i»x>tection.  Or  until 
lebody  does  some  bookkeeping  and  re&l- 
that  we  have  a  huge  trade  deficit.  The 
iswer  is  usually  an  even  louder 
cry  for  tariffs,  or  import  quotas,  or  some 
otiier  protectloalst  meas\ires  that  would 
only  make  matters  worse  by  triggering  retal- 
iation, trade  wars,  and  the  possibility  of  a. 
woridwide  depression.  Am  I  being  too  grim? 
WelL  the  scenario  I  Just  outlined  isn't  very 
far  from  what  occurred  after  Congress 
paned  the  Smoot-Bawley  Tariff  in  1930. 

I'm  not  saying  America  should  roll  over 
and  play  dead  In  matters  of  international 
trade.  There  has  to  be  reciprocity— whafs 
oome  to  be  caUed  the  level  playing  field.  But 
I  am  saying  that  trade  is  far  too  important 
to  America— and  the  world  economy— for 
hlp-atMwUng  and  the  quest  for  the  quick  fix. 
The  fact  is.  America  does  have  the  means 
to  iMvtect  itself.  Like  our  trading  partners, 
we  have  statutes  to  enforce  the  GATT  pro- 
hlMUons  against  dumping  and  export  subsi- 
dies. We  have  Section  301.  which  gives  the 
President  broad  authority  to  retaliate 
against  trade  practices  by  foreign  countries 
which  are  unfair,  unreasonable,  and  dis- 
criminatory. In  fiscal  '86  alone,  duties  were 
Imposed  in  36  cases,  21  for  dumping  and  15 
involving  subsidies. 

We  have  also  chosen  to  negotiate  trade 
differences,  as  witness  the  recent  semicon- 
ductor agreement  with  Japan.  That's  per- 
fectly proper,  GATT  itself  is  the  product  of 
ongoing  negotiations.  The  agenda  for  the 
current  round  of  talks  is  particularly  rele- 
vant to  U.S.  needs,  because  such  topics  as 
non-tariff  trade  barriers,  agricultural  prod- 
ucts, barriers  to  international  investment. 
and  the  broad  issue  of  counterfeiting  are  all 
included.  To  me,  it  hardly  makes  sense  to 
send  our  negotiators  off  to  the  GATT  talks 
to  the  accompaniment  of  a  loud  protection- 
ist chorus  here  at  home. 

My  answer  to  the  protectionists  is  to  state 
a  fact  they  seem  to  ignore,  namely  that 
American  businessmen,  if  given  the  oppor- 
tunity, are  no  slouches  at  International 
trade.  Tes.  we  do  have  a  trade  deficit  that's 
currently  running  at  an  annual  rate  of  some 
$150  billion  a  year.  Yes,  we  do  have  a  trade 
deficit  with  Japan,  every  protectionists  fa- 
vorite whipping  boy.  But  the  fact  remains 
that  America,  and  not  Japan,  is  the  world's 
leading  exporting  nation.  And  in  spite  of 
our  trade  imbalance  with  Japan,  we  sell 
more  American  products  to  that  country 
than  to  any  other  country  in  the  world, 
except  Canada. 

In  fact,  UjS.  merchandise  exports  all  over 
the  world  between  January  and  June  of  this 
year  directly  accounted  for  almost  five-and- 
a-half  million  American  Jobs.  If  you  count 
the  Jobs  that  are  indirectly  linked  to  the 
export  trade,  the  count  encompasses  more 
than  six  percent  of  the  American  workforce. 
Why,  then,  if  we're  such  great  traders,  is 
the  trade  imbalance  so  huge?  The  trade  def- 
icit is  part  and  parcel  of  the  huge  budget 
deficit— which  was  220  billion  dollars  in  the 
fiscal  year  Just  ended.  The  budget  deficit 
keeps  real  interest  rates  in  the  U.S.  higher 
than  they  should  be,  so  we  can  keep  attract- 
ing foreign  capital  to  help  finance  the  defi- 
cit. But  that  also  means  foreign  companies 
can  borrow  at  lower  rates  than  their  Ameri- 
can competitors  and  gain  an  edge  in  world 
markets.  The  Interest  rates  charged  to  in- 
dustrial producers  are  lower  in  places  like 
West  Germany  and  Japan  than  they  are 
here. 
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The  budget  gap,  because  it  boosts  interest 
rates,  also  acts  to  keep  the  dollar  higher 
than  it  ought  to  be,  and  that's  another 
handicap  for  American  business.  So  to  cut 
the  trade  deficit  you  must  cut  the  budget 
deficit. 

I  know  the  dollar  has  fallen  sharply 
against  the  yen  and  the  mark.  But  it  hasn't 
dropped  against  all  currencies.  It  has  re- 
midned  fairly  constant  with  the  South 
Korean  won.  and  the  Brazilian  cruzado.  and 
the  Canadian  dollar,  to  cite  just  three.  So 
our  trade  imbalance  hasn't  improved  as 
qufckly  as  we'd  like.  It's  gotten  better,  and 
wiB  improve  even  more.  But  that  budget 
deficit  still  hangs  over  what  could  be  a 
much  rosier  picture. 

The  trouble  is,  hardly  anybody  seems 
ready  to  trim  the  deficit.  In  the  closing  days 
of  the  Congressional  session,  anxious  to 
\eatve  town  and  hit  the  campaign  trail.  Con- 
gress did  vote  a  budget  that  managed  to 
slow  the  annual  increase  in  spending  from 
the  level  we've  been  accustomed  to.  But 
from  what  I  read  in  the  papers  Congress 
didn't  devote  nearly  as  much  time,  thought, 
or  effort  to  the  deficit  crisis  as  it  did  to  re- 
vamping the  tax  code.  Furthermore,  the 
new  tax  bill,  because  it  had  to  be  "revenue 
neutral. "  won't  do  a  thing  to  narrow  the 
deficit.  What  it  will  do,  however,  is  weaken 
the  ability  of  American  industries  to  com- 
pete against  their  foreign  counterparts. 

I'm  sure  most  of  us  would  agree  that  a  tax 
hike  of  120  billion  dollars  over  the  next  five 
years  can't  help  the  competitive  posture  of 
American  industry.  I'm  equally  sure  that 
the  capital-intensive  industries  in  particular 
will  be  weakened  by  the  loss  of  the  invest- 
ment tax  credit,  less  favorable  depreciation, 
and  the  alternative  minimum  tax.  And  they 
happen  to  be  the  very  industries  facing  the 
sttf fest  competition  from  overseas. 

The  multinational  companies  are  hit  espe- 
cially hard  by  the  tax  bill,  in  areas  involving 
the  foreign  tax  credit  and  the  allocation  of 
interest  expenses.  That's  particularly  coun- 
terproductive, because  the  multinationals 
provide  assured  customers  of  American  ex- 
parts  through  their  foreign  affiliates.  So  if 
you  weaken  the  ability  of  the  multination- 
als to  operate  effectively  abroad,  you  also 
directly  eliminate  some  jobs  in  the  U.S. 

But  here's  the  ultimate  irony  in  the  tax 
bill;  Consumers  with  more  money  to  spend 
because  of  lower  individual  tax  rates  could 
well  use  that  cash  to  buy  imported  products, 
because  American  companies  may  be  less 
able  to  compete.  So  we'll  be  hearing  more 
protectionist  cries,  leading  to  more  threats 
of  retaliation,  and  we'll  be  back  at  the  brink 
of  a  rash  of  trade  wars.  If  that  isn't  Catch 
23,  what  is? 

What  saddens  me  most  is  that  Congress 
acted  with  no  apparent  thoughts  to  the  re- 
aMties  of  the  world  marketplace.  Other 
countries  favor  their  domestic  industries. 
Our  leaders  often  demand  a  level  playing 
field— and  then  tilt  it  against  us.  In  Japan, 
for  example,  the  tax  laws  make  it  cheaper 
for  companies  to  raise  capital.  They  encour- 
age individuals  to  save  in  tax-free  accounts, 
and  provide  favorable  tax  treatment  of  divi- 
dends at  the  corporate  and  individual  levels. 
But  the  tax  bill  is  only  one  way  in  which 
Congress  seems  to  ignore  the  fact  that 
American  industry  operates  in  a  global  mar- 
ketplace, and  not  in  a  vacuum.  Whenever 
there's  a  problem  that  requires  money  to 
solve.  Congress  enacts  a  special-purpose  tax, 
aimed  at  an  industry  it  rightly  or  wrongly 
considers  wealthy  enough  to  pay. 

Consider,    for    example,    the    Superfund 
measure  passed  and  signed  only  a  few  weeks 
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ago.  It's  a  program  to  clean  up  orphan  waste 
dumps  that  will  cost  nine  billion  dollars  over 
the  next  five  years.  To  help  pay  for  the  new 
giant-si^ed  version,  the  tax  on  a  single  in- 
dustry—oil— was  raised  by  more  than  13 
times,  t*  two-  and-three-quarter  billion  dol- 
lars over  five  years.  No  other  industry  was 
asked  to  pay  anything  close  to  this  amount. 
This  congressional  proclivity  to  look 
toward  special  taxes  to  meet  societal  prob- 
lems tells  me  several  things.  It  tells  me  that 
some  of  our  political  leaders  have  lost  sight 
of  fairness— of  the  concept  that  all  of  us 
should  pay  for  those  things  that  benefit  us 
all.  It  tells  me  that  some  of  our  political 
leaders  are  willing  to  yield  their  duties  of 
proper  oversight,  review,  and  supervision 
over  earmarked  funds.  Instead,  the  funds 
are  controlled  by  bureaucracies  with  their 
own  priorities,  direction,  and  momentum. 
Most  important,  it  tells  me  how  America's 
lawmakers  regard  America's  role  in  the 
world  economy. 

Our  lawmakers  seem  to  have  the  attitude 
that  if  nobody  worries  about  bolstering  for- 
eign tr$de,  why  should  they.  They  discern 
no  political  constituency  for  jobs  in  export 
industries. 

Our  lawmakers  sometimes  seem  imma- 
ture. They  cling  to  the  earlier  image  of  a 
Portress  America.  They  seem  to  think 
American  business  can  keep  paying  tax 
after  tax  after  tax  and  still  whip  the  West 
Germans,  Japanese,  and  South  Koreans. 
They  seem  to  forget  John  Wayne  doesn't 
live  here  any  more. 

Our  lawmakers  still  prefer  a  piecemeal, 
politically  expedient  approach  when  they 
attack  a  societal  or  environmental  problem. 
Just  add  a  brick  to  the  load  business  has  to 
carry,  and  never  mind  the  foreign  competi- 
tion. 

So  much  for  the  problems.  How  about  the 
solutions?  How  do  we  get  Congress  to  focus 
on  the  trade  implications  of  its  actions? 

To  its  credit.  Congress  has  cut  spending, 
although  it's  still  at  a  near-record  percent- 
age of  GNP.  The  budget  approved  in  mid- 
October  seems  to  restrain  defense  expendi- 
tures, jmd  limit  everything  else  to  a  one  per- 
cent hike.  But  that  isn't  going  to  make  a 
real  dent  in  the  deficit. 

I  happen  to  think  there's  still  room  for 
more  spending  cuts.  But  if  for  political  or 
other  iteasons  they  can't  be  made,  then  the 
only  other  way  to  narrow  the  gap  is 
through  additional  revenue.  I  don't  think 
that  revenue  will  come  from  higher  income 
taxes— not  after  the  lengthy  reform  process. 
But  the  money  will  have  to  come  from 
somewhere. 

Last  summer,  some  sentiment  was  voiced 
for  a  consumption  tax.  which  I  personally 
feel  is  our  best  hope  to  reduce  the  deficit. 
The  idea  seems  dormant  now,  but  when  the 
next  budget  message  is  due  in  February,  my 
hunch  is  the  consumption  tax  will  surface 
again.  It's  the  only  tax  that  captures  reve- 
nue from  the  under-ground  economy.  More 
important,  it  remains  the  most  logical  way 
to  reduce  the  deficit  without  hurting  the 
nation's  economic  posture  as  a  world  com- 
petitor. It's  levied  on  domestic  consumption, 
including  imports,  but  not  levied  on  ex- 
ports—perfectly acceptable  under  GATT 
rules.  Maintaining  our  world  role  is.  to  me, 
among  the  most  important  challenges  we 
face. 

But  It  won't  be  an  easy  battle.  In  order  to 
get  our  leaders'  attention,  we've  got  to 
create  a  constituency  for  international 
trade-^and  for  America's  position  as  a 
world-class  trading  power. 
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That  means  spreading  the  message  about 
the  role  trade  plays  in  our  economy.  To  our 
employees.  To  our  shareholders.  To  our  cus- 
tomers. To  our  vendors.  To  our  students. 
And,  most  important  of  all.  to  our  political 
leaders. 

I've  said  in  the  past,  tongue-in-cheek,  that 
we  ought  to  build  huge  scoreboards,  in  both 
Houses  of  Congress,  to  keep  a  tally  of  how 
every  bill  that's  discussed  affects  America's 
competitive  stance.  I  know  such  scoreboards 
aren't  about  to  be  built.  But  if  the  business 
and  academic  communities  can  get  vocal 
enough  about  world  trade,  and  if  we  make 
enough  people  aware  of  its  importance  to 
American  jobs  and  America's  future,  then 
we'd  get  the  attention  of  Congress.  We'd 
become  the  scoreboards— the  vocal  constitu- 
ency for  world  trade  that  the  country  so 
badly  needs. 

When  that  happens,  America  won't  have 
to  worry  about  the  West  Germans,  or  the 
Brazilians,  or  the  Japanese,  or  the  Koreans. 
We  won't  be  handicapping  ourselves,  and 
hurting  ourselves.  We've  handled  comp)eti- 
tion  before,  and  we'd  handle  it  again— on 
that  fabled  level  playing  field. 
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STATUE  OF  LIBERTY  PEE  BILL 


CALIFORNIA  MILITARY  LAND 
WITHDRAWALS  OF  1987 


HON.  BEVERLY  B.  BYRON 

OP  MARYLAND 
IN  THE  H0T;SE  of  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  11,  1987 

Mrs.  BYRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  I  am  in- 
troducing legislation  which  would  withdraw 
certain  Federal  lands  in  California  from  public 
land  laws  for  military  purposes.  These  lands 
are  within  both  Chocolate  Mountain  Aerial 
Gunnery  Range  and  China  Lake  Weapons 
Center.  The  bill  would  rewithdraw  these  lands 
for  a  period  of  15  years.  While  both  of  these 
areas  have  been  used  by  the  Department  of 
the  Navy  since  World  War  II,  congressional 
approval  of  a  withdrawal  of  these  lands  ex- 
pired in  the  1 970's.  For  several  years  now,  un- 
successful attempts  have  been  made  to  help 
the  needed  legislation  find  its  way  out  of  the 
recesses  of  the  administration's  bureaucracy 
and  into  Congress.  Now  that  it  has,  I  believe 
that  the  time  has  come  for  Congress  to  act 

As  a  member  of  the  Committees  on  Interior 
and  Armed  Services,  I  introduced  H.R.  1790  in 
the  99th  Congress  which  allowed  the  military 
to  rewithdraw  six  different  ranges  located 
throughout  the  Western  United  States  for  mili- 
tary purposes.  After  a  series  of  negotiations 
among  all  the  interested  parties,  the  bill  was 
passed  by  both  Houses  under  unanimous 
consent  during  the  final  days  of  the  99th  Con- 
gress. 

In  order  to  remain  true  to  my  commitment 
to  the  agreements  made  last  year,  my  new  bill 
contains  much  of  H.R.  1790's  compromise 
language.  Some  of  the  identical  language  in- 
cludes a  15-year  withdrawal,  a  draft  environ- 
mental impact  statement  which  must  be  com- 
pleted no  later  than  12  years  after  the  law's 
enactment,  and  a  requirement  for  ongoing  de- 
contamination efforts.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  orKse,  I 
believe  that  I  can  say  at  the  beginning  of  the 
process  that  this  bill  is  already  consensus  leg- 
islation at  its  best.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  its  passage. 
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OF  NEW  JERSrV 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
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Mr.  GUARINI.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  over  a  cen- 
tury now  the  Statue  of  Liljerty  has  symtxjiized 
the  freedom  which  all  Americans  enjoy.  I  con- 
sider the  imposition  of  a  fee  at  the  entrance  of 
this  national  shrine  inapp)ropriate  and  cheap- 
ening. 

The  American  public  has  contributed  gener- 
ously to  renovate  and  restore  the  Statue  of 
Liberty.  It  now  stands  in  the  forefront  of  our 
country's  national  symbols  as  a  place  truly  t>e- 
longlng  to  all  our  Nation's  citizens.  Genera- 
tions of  Americans,  countless  immigrants,  and 
millions  of  newcomers  to  our  shores  have  em- 
tKaced  this  monument  to  ttie  opportunity 
which  our  land  possesses.  There  is  Indeed  a 
part  of  every  American  in  this  statue. 

It  is  inappropriate  to  put  a  price  tag  on  Lib- 
erty, and  impose  a  fee  at  this  focal  point  of 
national  consciousness.  Last  month  an  en- 
trance charge  of  $1  was  Imposed  on  each  vis- 
itor to  the  statue.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Is  a  slap  in 
the  face  to  all  those  who  reached  into  their 
pockets  to  support  the  Centennial  Commis- 
sion's plans  to  renovate  Lady  Liberty. 

I  am  not  taking  issue  with  the  establishment 
of  entrance  fees  at  other  national  parks.  The 
1987  appropriations  bill  made  it  clear  that 
there  is  a  need  to  generate  revenue  for  the 
upkeep  of  large  nonurtan  parkland.  The 
Statue  of  Liberty  is  distinctly  a  National  Park 
Service  facility  in  one  of  the  most  densely 
populated  urban  areas  of  the  United  States. 
The  public  should  not  be  restricted  from  visit- 
ing this  monument  which  provides  residents  in 
this  great  metropolitan  area  with  needed  rec- 
reational space. 

In  addition,  the  Statue  of  Liberty  should  rep- 
resent the  Ijounty  which  our  Nation  makes 
available  to  all  its  citizens.  This  gift  from 
France  was  Intended  to  commend  our  Na- 
tion's founders  for  their  perpetual  commitment 
to  the  principles  of  freedom.  Any  restrictions 
on  public  access  to  this  place  simply  will  not 
do. 

Today  I  am  joined  by  my  colleagues  from 
txith  sides  of  the  aisle  and  both  skjes  of  the 
Hudson  River  in  introducing  legislation  which 
will  prohibit  the  collection  of  an  entrance  fee 
at  the  Statue  of  Liberty.  We  recognize  that  the 
Statue  of  Liberty  holds  a  unique  place  among 
the  sites  held  in  trust  by  the  Natk>nal  Park 
Service.  As  a  gift  commemorating  our  Found- 
ing Father's  commitment  to  tfie  principles  of 
freedom,  as  a  symbol  of  the  bounty  which 
America  offers  to  its  people  and  as  a  promi- 
nent park  in  our  Nation's  largest  urban  area, 
we  oppose  any  restriction  on  admission  to  the 
Statue  of  Liberty.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  respectfully 
urge  my  colleagues'  support  of  this  worthy 
legislation. 
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MRS.  HELEN  BENTLEY  HON- 
ORED BY  U.S.  PROPELLER 
CLUB 


HON.  UNDY  (MRS.  HALE)  BOGGS 

or  LOUISIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  11,  1987 
Mrs.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  our  col- 
leagues, Helen  Delich  Bentley,  of  Marylarxl, 
was  honored  this  week  by  the  U.S.  Propeller 
Club  in  its  annual  salute  to  the  Congress. 
Helen  is  only  the  third  recipient  of  the  award, 
sharing  this  honor  with  former  House  Speaker 
Tip  O'Neill  and  former  Senator  Russell  Long. 
Recognized  as  an  intemational  authority  on 
the  merchant  marine,  Helen  Bentley's  opin- 
ions and  expertise  is  eagerly  sought  by  t»>e 
many  supporters  of  this  historic  industry.  Her 
speech  on  Tuesday  night  contained  so  many 
insights  on  the  plight  not  only  of  the  maritime 
and  Its  allied  industries,  but  also  on  the  erod- 
ing industrial  base  that  I  feel  it  imperative  that 
the  House  have  the  benefit  of  her  thoughts  on 
this  critical  issue. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  submitting  the  complete 
text  of  Congresswoman  Bentley's  speech  for 
the  Record  today. 

Maritime    Industry    Salute   to    Congress 

Award  Acceptance  Speech  Given  bv  the 

Honorable  Helen  Delich  Bentley 

Good  evening,  ladies  and  gentlemen.  It  is 
a  great  honor  to  be  named  as  the  recipient 
of  the  Maritime  Industry  Salute  to  Con- 
gress Award,  especially  in  light  of  the  high 
esteem  in  which  I  hold  both  the  maritime 
industry  and  this  award. 

Tonight's  event  is  a  wonderful  opportuni- 
ty for  all  of  the  representatives  of  American 
maritime  and  port  interests  to  see  old 
friends  and  meet  new  ones.  It  is  quite  no- 
ticeable that  as  the  years  go  by,  this  mari- 
time group  seems  to  become  smaller  and 
more  exclusive.  I  guess  only  the  toughest 
ones  survive. 

As  you  all  know.  I  am  not  one  to  miss  a 
golden  opportunity  to  discuss  maritime 
issues.  However.  I  will  make  my  remarks 
short  and  sweet— Helen  Bentley  style. 

I've  been  around  the  maritime  industry  a 
long  time.  I  can  vividly  recall  when  I  started 
to  cover  Congressional  hearings  thirty-seven 
years  ago— how  everyone  in  Washington  was 
lamenting  the  decline  of  the  American  mer- 
chant marine  and  complaining  that  govern- 
ment agencies  and  bureaucrats  were  Indif- 
ferent to  that  industry's  problems. 

Everywhere  I  went,  I  heard  the  same 
litany:  we  must  re-vitalize  our  merchant 
marine  because  it  is  our  fourth  arm  of  de- 
fense. We  must  develop  and  implement  a 
national  maritime  policy. 

When  I  was  elected  to  Congress  in  1984 
and  returned  to  Washington,  I  really  was 
not  surprised  to  hear  the  same  woeful  re- 
frain that  I  heard  thirty,  twenty,  and  ten 
years  ago:  "We  must  re- vitalize  our  mer- 
chant marine  because  it  is  our  fourth  arm  of 
defense.  We  must  develop  and  implement  a 
national  maritime  policy. 

I  could  stand  up  here  tonight  and  repeat 
that  same  litany  that  you've  all  heard  so 
many  times  before  and  probably  get  away 
with  it  because  misery  loves  company.  Let's 
face  it,  the  maritime  industry  is  definitely 
experiencing  its  worst  depression  in  years. 

I  could  get  away  with  it  t>ecause  each  of 
you  here  tonight  almost  expects  to  hear  the 
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aune  song— each  of  you  here  knows  that  I 
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being  unpatriotic  and  hurting  their  country 
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embracing  all  aspects  of  the  alarming  de- 
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Electromagnetic  locomotion  for  a  train  in    committees,  subcommittees,  joint  com- 
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fiscal  year  1988  and  its  impact  on  pro- 
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Mine  aoni— ««ch  of  you  here  knows  that  I 
can  not  offer  any  quick  solutions. 

With  the  exception  of  the  Nixon  Adminis- 
tntlon— which  did  make  a  commitment  to  a 
■hlpbuUdinc  program  to  build  300  commer- 
cial ahlps  In  U.S.  shipyards  over  a  ten  year 
period— all  of  the  other  seven  administra- 
tions during  my  maritime  years  have  ig- 
nored the  problems  of  the  maritime  indus- 
try. We  can  spread  the  blame  around,  be- 
cauae  both  Republican  and  Democrat  ad- 
Dolnistrations  are  Kuilty. 

Well,  when  I  returned  to  Washington  as  a 
dmsreaswoman  in  1984, 1  realized  the  possi- 
bUiUea  of  any  new  subaidles.  and  significant 
domeatic  construction  programs  or  any  sig- 
nificant new  national  maritime  policy  were 
beyond  reach— especially  in  view  of  the 
budgetary  restraints  and  economic  realities 
we  must  face  today. 

So.  Instead  of  fighting  windmills  and 
.»i«iri\iy  futile  attempts  to  accomplish  the 
impossible.  I  tried  a  piecemeal  approach. 
Concluding  that  some  relief  to  our  maritime 
industry  would  be  better  than  none,  I  did 
some  researeh  and  attacked  those  govern- 
ment agencies  that  were  guilty  of  ignoring 
and  even  violating  our  Cargo  Preference 
laws. 

After  gathering  hard  evidence  of  cargo 
preference  violations,  I  went  public  with  my 
charges.  Many  of  you  here  tonight  are 
aware  of  the  fight  that  ensued  between 
myself  and  certain  bureaucrats  in  certain 
federal  government  agencies.  I  was  tiston- 
Ished— not  only  at  the  Indifferences  shown 
by  these  agencies  towards  the  problems  of 
the  maritime  industry,  an  industry  which  is 
so  essential  to  our  economy  and  our  defense 
posture,  I  was  astonished  to  discover  a  bei 
ligerence,  an  animosity  directed  at  the  mari- 
time industry  that  was  difficult  to  under- 
stand. 

It  is  an  animosity  that  has  become  so  en- 
trenched that  it  is  now  institutional  in 
nature.  I  am  constantly  amazed  how  each 
succeeding  administration  views  its  obliga- 
tions and  priorities.  It  seems  to  have  become 
a  moral  imperative  to  cater  to  the  whims 
and  wishes  of  everyone  except  the  American 
taxpayer— the  ones  who  supply  the  grease 
for  the  pork  barrel. 

A  case  in  point.  The  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development.  The  acronym  is  A.I.D. 
or  "aid"  as  it  is  known  to  its  friends— at 
least,  those  overseas. 

32  U.S.C.  Section  292  states,  ".  .  .  not- 
withstanding any  other  provision  of  this  or 
any  other  Act,  the  President  is  authorized 
to  furnish  assistance  to  any  foreign 
country.  ...  as  he  may  determine,  for 
international  disaster  relief.  .  . 

A.I.D.  has  interpreted  this  Section  to 
mean  that  the  CARGO  PREFERENCE 
ACTS  DO  NOT  APPLY  TO  THIS  CARGO. 
So  under  this  program,  millions  of  tons  of 
aid,  purchased  by  American  taxpayers,  and 
shipped  from  our  shores,  will  be  transported 
on  foreign-flag  vessels.  This  came  across  my 
desk  today,  so  it  will  be  the  very  first  skir- 
mish we  undertake  tomorrow. 

The  thing  that  perplexed  me  most  about 
this  hostile  attitude  was  that  it  was  self  de- 
structive. Blinded  by  their  own  narrow  in- 
terest, entrenched  bureaucrats  from  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  or  the  Defense  De- 
partment or  other  agencies  were  defying 
certain  laws  Just  because  they  could  get 
cheaper  transportation  on  foreign-flag  bot- 
toms. All  they  could  think  about  was  saving 
a  few  bucks  from  their  budget,  making 
themselves  look  good  and  trying  to  impress 
their  supervisors. 

They  must  begin  realizing  that  by  under- 
mining   the    maritime    industry,    they    are 
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being  unpatriotic  and  hurting  their  country 
because  they  are  slowly  destroying  a  vital 
segment  of  an  integrated  system. 

They  must  realize  that  eventually— 
sooner,  or  later— once  they  have  done  seri- 
ous damage  to  the  maritime  industry,  the 
adverse  impact  upon  our  total  economy  will 
also  hurt  their  special  interests. 

Initially,  we  tried  to  fight  this  hostility  by 
dealing  with  individual  personalities  within 
the  agency.  Cajoling  and  attacks  through 
the  media  failed.  Attempting  to  educate  en- 
emies of  cargo  preference  also  didn't  work. 
Nothing  did! 

Gradually,  it  became  apparent  that  we 
were  not  just  up  against  a  few  obstinate  in- 
dividuals suffering  from  tunnel  vision.  It 
was  something  far  more  ominous  ...  we 
were  fighting  a  collective  mentality,  an 
inbred,  generations-old  bureaucratic  hostili- 
ty that  was  programmed  to  think  in  narrow 
self  interests  and  took  a  "to  hell  with  every- 
body else"  attitude. 

Because  I  now  comprehend  the  full  enor- 
mity of  the  problem,  I  am  here  tonight  to 
tell  you  that  what  we  are  up  against  con- 
cerns far  more  than  just  our  maritime  in- 
dustry. 

The  decline  of  the  maritme  industry  fore- 
shadowed the  decline  of  America's  industri- 
al base,  and  our  nation  is  already  in  the 
second  phase  of  a  true  crisis. 

So,  tonight,  instead  of  just  talking  to  you 
about  the  maritime  industry,  I  am  going  to 
talk  about  all  American  industries  because 
we  gre  dealing  with  a  root  cause  that  affects 
theai  all. 

I  am  seriously  concerned  about  the  loss  of 
America's  industrial  base,  and  if  any  of  you 
have  been  following  my  recent  speeches  and 
actions,  you  are  probably  aware  that  I  con- 
sider this  problem  a  threat  to  the  basic 
foundation  of  our  nation. 

In  GNP  growth  this  past  year,  America 
was  at  the  bottom  of  the  list  of  industrial- 
ized nations,  trailing  even  Sweden  and 
Norway,  strong  bastions  of  socialism.  Indus- 
trial rot  is  epidemic  in  America.  Once  thriv- 
ing U.S.  plants  stand  empty  and  shuttered. 

In  my  own  Congressional  district.  Bethle- 
hem Steel  Corporation's  vast  sprawling  steel 
mills  and  its  adjacent  Sparrows  Point  ship- 
yard—once major  employers  of  skilled 
highly  paid  workers— are  operating  far 
below  capacity  and  struggling  to  survive. 
Thi6  local  picture  is  a  microcosm  of  a  na- 
tional crises. 

Many  economists  would  have  us  believe 
these  alarming  economic  trends  are  merely 
signs  of  a  new  re-industrialization  as  Amer- 
ica moves  towards  a  service  economy  based 
on  high  technology.  We  are  told  the  loss  of 
traditional  American  industries— such  as 
steel  and  iron  production,  foundry  capacity, 
mining  and  smelting,  and  heavy  manufac- 
turing—is irrelevant  to  the  United  States  in 
this  new  world  of  high  technology. 

The  bottom  line  is  that  American  indus- 
triee  are  being  destroyed  by  cut-throat  com- 
petition because  we  are  allowing  the  United 
States  to  become  the  dumping  ground  for 
cheaper  foreign  products  that  are  being  sold 
at  below  fair-market  prices. 

"niese  momentous  policy  decisions  which 
have  such  far-reaching  implications  upon 
our  future  national  well-being  have  been 
and  are  being  made  in  what  amounts  to  a 
vaoium  without  adequate  national  dialogue. 
Although  preceding  administrations  have 
given  lip  service  to  the  value  of  American  in- 
dustries, and  the  present  administration  is 
now  talking  about  "competitiveness"  and 
the  burgeoning  trade  deficit  is  now  high  on 
our  Congressional  agenda,  the  total  problem 
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embracine  all  aspects  of  the  alarming  de- 
cline of  America's  industrial  base  has  yet  to 
be  fully  addressed. 

Oblivio|us  to  our  accelerated  slide  into  an 
economic  quagmire,  entrenched  bureaucrat- 
ic and  eoonomic  "experts"  working  in  com- 
partmentalized government  agencies  contin- 
ue to  make  arbitrary  decisions  which  consti- 
tute a  threat  to  both  our  economic  health 
and  national  security. 

On  Peiruary  17,  The  Baltimore  Sun  car- 
ried a  story  on  its  business  page  that  illus- 
trated the  scop)e  and  magnitude  of  govern- 
ment indifference.  It  noted  that  an  advisory 
body  to  the  Department  of  Defense  in  a  103- 
page  report  warned  the  United  States  is 
losing  its  competitive  edge  in  semiconductor 
chip  technology  and  manufacturing  know- 
how.  Th<  report  found  and  I  quote:  "that  a 
significant  number  of  the  chips  used  in 
some  of  the  newest  weapons  systems  are 
either  entirely  made,  packaged  or  tested 
abroad,  potentially  putting  the  United 
States  at  the  mercy  of  foreign  sources." 

The  same  report  also  stated  that  expertise 
needed  to  manufacture  other  important 
weapons  system  devices,  including  those 
used  in  radar,  surface  warfare  systems  and 
laser-guided  bombs  is  now  almost  complete- 
ly anchored  in  Japan  and  Korea. 

Because  of  the  need  for  a  national  debate 
and  a  national  consensus  on  the  direction 
this  country  is  taking  as  we  move  toward 
the  21st  Century,  I  am  urging  the  formation 
of  a  commission  of  the  best  and  most  inno- 
vative minds  from  our  private  sector  to 
create  a  Marshall  Plan  for  America.  Such  a 
group  would  not  only  be  responsible  for  ad- 
dressing national  economic  problems— it 
should  and  must  raise  the  level  of  conscious- 
ness in  this  country  as  to  the  critical  need 
for  establishing  broad  national  economic 
prioritie$  and  for  long-range  plans  to  imple- 
ment those  priorities. 

Almost  forty  years  ago,  the  United  States 
embarked  on  a  plan  to  restore  and  re-vital- 
ize the  war-torn  economies  of  Europe  and 
Asia.  Named  for  Secretary  of  State  George 
C.  Marshall  who  created  it.  the  Marshadl 
Plan  became  a  spectacular  success.  It  was  an 
integratad  economic  plan  designed  to  re- 
build the  destroyed  manufacturing  facilities 
and  infrastructures  of  our  World  War  II  en- 
emies: it  re-instituted  labor  unions  and 
guilds  afid  implemented  a  trading  struc- 
ture—the General  Agreement  on  Trade  and 
Tariffs  (GATT)— which  would  allow  those 
defeated  nations  to  become  competitive  and 
re-enter  world  markets. 

Ironically,  the  balance  of  payments  deficit 
now  strangling  our  own  national  economy  is 
powerful  testimony  to  the  success  of  George 
Marshall's  dream.  Our  old  World  War  II  en- 
emies, Germany  and  Japan,  have  emerged 
as  industrial  giants,  while  the  United  States, 
the  benefactor  and  the  architect  of  their 
marvelons  industrial  recovery,  has  become  a 
debtor  nntion. 

This  intolerable  situation  must  be  re- 
versed, but  what  is  required  is  drastic  and 
sweepini  action,  such  as  a  Marshall  Plan  for 
America. 

A  Marshall  Plan  for  America  would  need  a 
major  innovative  new  technology— a  revolu- 
tionary engine— a  revolutionary  form  of  lo- 
comotion—which would  create  demand  in 
all  sectofs  of  the  economy  for  retooling  and 
rebuilding  on  the  ruins  of  the  old  industrial 
base. 

A  far-t-way  dream?  Not  on  your  life.  High 
tech  ceramic  engines  are  already  built  in 
prototype.  Cummings  Engine  is  running  a 
large  track  rig  with  a  ceramic  engine  which 
is  almost  100%  fuel  efficient  on  gasahol. 


Electromagnetic  locomotion  for  a  train  in 
northern  Germany  is  on  the  drawing 
boards.  Were  we  to  commit  ourselves  as  a 
nation  to  this  technology,  the  cities  of  New 
York  and  Washington  would  be  one  hour 
apart.  Imagine  the  changes  we  would  see  in 
the  northeast  corridor  of  the  United  States. 

Look  at  the  strengths  of  America  for  the 
last  two  hundred  years!  Great  agricultural 
resources— great  natural  resources— great 
skilled  laborers.  Much  of  that  wealth  is  now 
being  perceived  as  a  burden.  Grain  storage 
costs  are  eating  us  alive:  mines  and  forges, 
smelters  and  plants  are  closed;  skilled  labor 
on  the  highways  are  being  displaced  in  the 
•Rust  Belt"  by  destroyed  industries. 

With  a  high  tech  ceramic  engine,  we  can 
become  energy  self  sufficient  and  use  every 
kernel  of  grain  we  produce.  The  staggering 
cost  of  wasting  the  wealth  of  our  fields  can 
become  money  spent  productiviely  on  han- 
dling our  internal  deficit.  Independence 
from  Middle  Eastern  politics  can  lower  our 
defense  costs  and  make  us  more  secure  in 
the  world. 

Ceramics  should  be  a  great  promise  to  our 
industries,  not  a  threat.  As  a  technology,  it 
is  an  extension  of  many  of  our  old  line  tech- 
nologies .  .  .  glass  making  and  steel,  ma- 
chine tools  and  foundries.  Ceramics  are 
poured  and  molded,  drilled  and  alloyed. 

Think  of  it— a  revolution  for  America  in 
the  twenty-first  century!  To  this  end.  I  will 
introduce  a  House  Joint  Resolution  next 
week  to  create  a  Commission  composed  of 
industrial,  technical,  economic  and  educa- 
tional experts  from  the  private  sector  to  ad- 
dress our  chronic  economic  problems  by  es- 
tablishing clear  national  priorities  and  long- 
range  goals.  A  Commission  to  consider  our 
strengths  as  we  assess  the  size  of  our 
losses — economic  and  industrial. 

I  realize  that  a  House  Joint  Resolution  is 
just  that— a  resolution— accomplishing  little 
other  than  focusing  attention  to  a  problem. 
But,  even  that  is  important. 

However,  we  are  not  stopping  there.  Al- 
ready, we  have  been  studying  other  avenues 
where  substantive  legislative  changes 
should  be  made— changes  that  can  make  the 
difference.  We  are  involved  in  trying  to 
bring  these  changes  about  as  part  of  the 
overall  effort  to  move  America  forward  once 
again. 

The  road  to  recovery  might  be  long  and 
hard,  but  we  must  turn  this  country  around. 
We  must  begin  the  long  journey  back  to  a 
time  when  we  worked  together  as  Ameri- 
cans for  the  common  good,  not  for  some 
faceless  bureaucracy.  We  must  change  in- 
grained mental  attitudes  and  shift  the  focus 
from  selfish,  vested  interests. 

We  must  revive  the  spirit  of  teamwork. 
Don't  just  think  about  the  maritime  indus- 
try—think about  and  promote  all  American 
industries. 

It  is  time  to  recognize  we  are  backing, 
without  direction,  into  a  position  of  econom- 
ic and  industrial  dependence  on  the  rest  of 
the  world. 

It  is  time  to  admit  this  position  is  unten- 
able, and  that  aggressive,  inspired  leader- 
ship is  necessary  to  initiate  the  sweeping 
changes  we  so  desperately  need.  It  is  time  to 
re-invest  in  America.  Thank  you. 


SENATE  COMMITTEE  MEETINGS 

Title  IV  of  Senate  Resolution  4, 
agreed  to  by  the  Senate  on  February 
4,  1977.  calls  for  establishment  of  a 
system  for  a  computerized  schedule  of 
all  meetings  and  hearings  of  Senate 
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committees,  sul)committees.  joint  com- 
mittees, and  committees  of  conference. 
This  title  requires  all  such  committees 
to  notify  the  Office  of  the  Senate 
Daily  Digest— designated  by  the  Rules 
Committee— of  the  time,  place,  and 
purpose  of  the  meetings,  when  sched- 
uled, and  any  cancellations  or  changes 
in  the  meetings  as  they  occur. 

As  an  additional  procedure  along 
with  the  computerization  of  this  infor- 
mation, the  Office  of  the  Senate  Daily 
Digest  will  prepare  this  information 
for  printing  in  the  Extensions  of  Re- 
marks section  of  the  Congressional 
Record  on  Monday  and  Wednesday  of 
each  week. 

Any  changes  in  committee  schedul- 
ing will  be  indicated  by  placement  of 
an  asterisk  to  the  left  of  the  name  of 
the  unit  conducting  such  meetings. 

Meetings  scheduled  for  Thursday, 
March  12,  1987,  may  be  found  in  the 
Daily  Digest  of  today's  Record. 

Meetings  Scheduled 

MARCH  13 

9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the 
Forest  Service.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. 

SD-192 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Research  and  Development  Subcommittee 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  urani- 
um mining,  reclamation,  and  enrich- 
ment. 

SD-366 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-lndependent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the 
Office  of  Science  and  Technology 
Policy. 

SD-124 
Foreign  Relations 

International  Economic  Policy.  Trade. 
Oceans  and  Environment  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  the  economic 
and  foreign  policy  Implications  of  the 
decline  of  the  U.S.  dollar. 

SD-419 
Governmental  Affairs 
Federal  Spending.  Budget,  and  Account- 
ing Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  results  of  a 
General  Accounting  Office  survey  re- 
garding the  accounting  procedures  and 
processing  of  seized  cash  and  property 
by  Federal  agencies. 

SD-342 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Employment    and    Productivity    Subcom- 
mittee 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  S.  514,  to 
establish  an  incentive  bonus  to  States 
which  successfully  train  and  employ 
long-term    welfare    dependents,     and 
amendments  proposed  thereto. 

SD-340 
Special  on  Aging 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  the  Presi- 
dent's   proposed    budget    request    for 
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fiscal  year  1988  and  its  impact  on  pro- 
grams for  the  elderly. 

SD-628 

MARCH  16 
10:00  a.m. 
Armed  Services 

Strategic  Forces  and  Nuclear  Deterrence 
Subcommittee 
To  resume  closed  hearings  cr.  proposed 
legislation  authorizing  funds  for  fiscal 
years  1988  suid  1989  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense. 

S-407,  Capitol 
Foreign  Relations 

Terrorism,  Narcotics  and  International 
Communications  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  year  1988 
for  foreign  assistance  programs,  focus- 
ing on  the  international  narcotics  pro- 
gram. 

SD-419 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Education,  Arts,  and  Humanities  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  joint  hearings  with  the  House 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor's 
Sut)committee  on  Elementary,  Second- 
ary, and  Vocational  E:ducation  on  pro- 
posed legislation  authorizing  funds  for 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Ekluca- 
tion  Act  and  the  Education  Consolida- 
tion and  Improvement  Act. 

2175  Raybum  Building 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  joint  hearings  ivith  the  House 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor's 
Subcommittee  on  Elementary,  Second- 
ary, and  Vocational  Education  on  pro- 
posed legislation  authorizing  funds  for 
programs  of  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  and  the  Educa- 
tion Consolidation  and  Improvement 
Act. 

2175  Raybum  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  energy 
and  water  development  programs,  fo- 
cusing on  reclamation  programs  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior. 

SD-192 
2:30  p.m. 
Armed  Services 

Defense    Industry   and   Technology   Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  the  status  of 
the  defense  industrial  base. 

SR-232A 

MARCH  17 

9:30  a.m. 
Armed  Services 

Readiness.  Sustainability  and  Support 
Subcommittee 
To  resume  open  and  closed  hearings  on 
proposed  legislation  authorizing  funds 
for  fiscal  years  1988  and  1989  for  the 
Department  of  Defense,  focusing  on 
depot  maintenance,  supply  and  spare 
parts  programs. 

SR-222 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
International     Finance     and     Monetary 
Policy  Subcommittee 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  export 
controls. 

SD-538 
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Appropriations 

Fnprirv  and   Watpr  r>«>vplnnmpnt   Snhrom- 
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funds  for  the  Rural  Electrification  Ad- 
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Environment  and  Public  Worics 
Superfund  and  Environmental  Oversight 
SubooBimittee 
To  hold  hearinca  to  examine  issues  sur- 
roundinc  the  dumping  of  PCB's  by  the 
Tezaa-Eaatem  Oas  Pipeline  Company 
in  West  AmweU.  New  Jersey. 

SD-406 
Oovemmental  Affairs 
To  resume  oversisht  hearings  to  review 
nuclear  reactor  safety   Issues  at   De- 
partment of  Energy  facilities. 

SD-342 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  Joint  hearings  with  the  House 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  on  a 
Veterans'  Administration  compliance 
with  a  discovery  request  of  NARS  vs 
Tumage. 

334  Cannon  Building 
Select  on  Intelligence 
To  resume  closed  hearings  on  proposed 
legislation  authorizing  funds  for  fiscal 
year  1988  for  the  intelligence  commu- 
nity. 

SH-219 
10:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Agriculture,  Rural  Development  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  in  behalf  of 
funds  for  the  Food  and  Nutrition  Serv- 
ice, and  the  Human  Nutrition  Infor- 
mation Service. 

SD-138 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the 
Department  of  Defense,  focusing  on 
Army  aviation  programs. 

SD-^192 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  certain 
activities  of  the  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development. 

S-146.  Capitol 

Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Science,  Technology,  and  Space  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  year  1988 
for  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards. 
Office  of  Productivity,  Technology. 
and  Innovation,  and  the  National 
Technical  Information  Service,  all  of 
the  Department  of  Commerce. 

SR-253 
Finance 
To  hold  hearings  on  proiiosed  legislation 
to  Improve  enforcement  of  trade 
agreements,  focusing  on  sections  301 
and  303-306  of  S.  490,  Omnibus  Trade 
Act.  sections  111-118  of  H.R.  3.  Trade 
and  International  Economic  Policy 
Reform  Act,  and  section  5007  of  S.  539, 
Trade.  Employment,  and  Productivity 
Act. 

SD-215 
2:00  p  jn. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  energy 
conservation,  and  the  National  Capital 
Planning  Commission. 

SD-192 
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Energy  and  Natural  Resources 

To  hold  hearings  on  the  nominations  of 
Lawrence  P.  Davenport,  of  Virginia,  to 
be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  Energy 
(Management  and  Administration), 
Raymond  G.  Massie.  of  New  Jersey,  to 
be  Director  of  the  Office  of  Minority 
Economic  Impact,  Department  of 
Energy,  sind  James  W.  Ziglar,  of  Mary- 
land, to  be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  (Water  and  Science). 

SD-366 
Select  on  Intelligence 

To  continue  closed  hearings  on  proposed 
legislation  authorizing  funds  for  fiscal 
year  1988  for  the  intelligence  commu- 
nity. 

.  SH-219 

'  MARCH  18 

9:30  a.m. 
Armed  Services 

RAmpower  and  Personnel  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  legisla- 
tion authorizing  funds,  for  fiscal  years 
1988  and  1989  for  the  Department  of 
Defense,  focusing  on  military  health 
care. 

SR-232A 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
to  authorize  and  extend  the  Price-An- 
derson Act,  relating  to  procedures  for 
liability  and  indemnification  for  nucle- 
ar incidents. 

SD-366 
Esvironment  and  Public  Works 
Environmental  Protection  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  health  effects 
of  ozone  and  carbon  monoxide  in  non- 
attaiiunent  areas. 

SD-406 
Governmental  Affairs 
Permanent    Subcommittee    on    Investiga- 
tions 
To  hold  hearings  on  federal  drug  inter- 
-   diction,  focusing  on  command  control, 
communications,  and  intelligence. 

SD-342 
Rules  and  Administration 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  2.  S.  50,  S.  179, 
S.  207,  S.  615.  and  S.  625.  bills  to  pro- 
vide for  s[>ending  limits  and  public  fi- 
nancing for  Senate  general  elections. 

SR-30i 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Afilitary  Construction  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1988  for  mili- 
tary construction  programs,  focusing 
on  NATO  infrastructure  and  burden- 
sharing. 

SD-192 
Appropriations 

Cemmerce,  Justice.  State,  the  Judiciary, 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates  for  fiscal   year   1988   for  the 
U.S.    Information    Agency,    and    the 
Board  for  International  Broadcasting. 
S-146,  Capitol 
Finance 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  the  impact 
of  the  trade  deficit  on  certain  Ameri- 
can workers,  focusing  on  provisions  re- 
lating to  workers'  rights  of  S.  490,  Om- 
nibus Trade  Act,  and  H.R.   3,  Trade 
and    International    Economic    Policy 
Reform  Act,  and  on  the  trade  adjust- 
ment assistance  program  as  provided 
for  in  S.  490. 

SD-215 


Marvh  11.  1987 


March  11,  1987 


Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Business  meeting,   to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-430 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  h^ld  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  energy 
and  water  development  programs,  fo- 
cusing on  solar  and  renewables,  energy 
research,  and  environment. 

SD-138 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Communications  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  fairness  in 
public  broadcasting. 

SR-253 
Select  nn  Intelligence 
To  continue  closed  hearings  on  proposed 
legislation  authorizing  funds  for  fiscal 
year  1988  for  the  intelligence  commu- 
nity. 

SH-219 

!  MARCH  19 

9:30  a.m. 
Governmental  Affairs 
Oversight    of    Government    Management 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  Inde- 
penfdent  Counsel  Act. 

,  SD-342 

10:00  a.m|. 
Appropriations 

Agriculture,  Rural  Development  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  h<)ld  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  in  behalf  of 
funds  for  the  Agricultural  Marketing 
Service,  Federal  Grain  Inspection 
Service,  and  the  Pood  Safety  and  In- 
spection Service. 

SD-124 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  certain 
actKities  of  the  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development. 

S-126,  Capitol 
Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the 
Federal  Highway  Administration,  and 
the  National  Highway  Traffic  Safety 
Administration,  Department  of  Trans- 
portation. 

SD-138 
Armed  Services 

Strategic  Forces  and  Nuclear  Deterrence 
Suljcommittee 
To  resume  closed  hearings  on  proposed 
legislation  authorizing  funds  for  fiscal 
years  1988  and  1989  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense. 

S-407,  Capitol 
Finance 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  catastrophic 
health  insurance  issues,  focusing  on 
the  impact  of  catastrophic  health  in- 
surance on  consumers  and  health  care 
providers. 

SD-215 
Labor  4nd  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  557.  Civil  Rights 
Restoration  Act  of  1987. 

SD-430 


2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  Na- 
tional Endowment  for  the  Arts.  Na- 
tional Endowment  for  the  Humanities, 
and  the  Institute  of  Museum  Services. 

SD-192 
Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  S.  136.  to 
establish  a  health  promotion  and  dis- 
ease prevention  program  to  serve 
Native  Hawaiian  communities,  and  S. 
360,  to  improve  the  education  status  of 
Native  Hawaiians. 

SR-485 
Select  on  Intelligence 
To  continue  closed  hearings  on  proposed 
legislation  authorizing  funds  for  fiscal 
year  1988  for  the  intelligence  commu- 
nity. 

SH-219 

MARCH  20 

9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Treasury.  Postal  Service,  and  General 
Government  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, and  the  National  Treasury  Em- 
ployees Union. 

SD-116 
Governmental  Affairs 

Oversight    of    Government    Management 
Sul)committee 
To  continue  hearings  on  the  Independ- 
ent Counsel  Act. 

SD-342 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the 
Federal  Emergency  Management 
Agency. 

SD-124 

MARCH  23 
9:30  a.m. 
Finance 

Taxation  and  Debt  Management  Sul)com- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  the  revenue 
increases  proposed  in  the  President's 
proposed  budget  for  fiscal  year  1988. 

SD-215 
10:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Treasury.  Postal  Service,  and  General 
Government  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the 
Office  of  Personnel  Management,  and 
the  Federal  Election  Commission. 

SD-116 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Agriculture,  Rural  Development  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  in  behalf  of 
funds  for  the  Agricultural  Stabiliza- 
tion and  Conservation  Service,  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation,  and  the 
Federal  Crop  Insurance  Corporation. 

SD-138 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  energy 
and  water  development  programs,  fo- 
cusing on  the  Power  Marketing  Ad- 
ministration. 

SD-192 

MARCH  24 
9:30  a.m. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SR-253 
Governmental  Affairs 
Permanent    Subcommittee    on    Investiga- 
tions 
To    resume    hearings   on   Federal    drug 
interdiction,     focusing    on    command 
control,   communications,   and   intelli- 
gence. 

SD-342 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  certain 
activities  of  the  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development. 

S-126,  Capitol 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Labor  Subcommittee 
To   hold   hearings   on   overfunding   and 
underfunding  on  pensions. 

SD-430 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management,  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior. 

SD-192 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Science,  Technology,  and  Space  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  year  1988 
for    the    National    Aeronautics    and 
Space  Administration's  Space  Station 
Program. 

SR-253 
Judiciary 
To  resume  hearings  on  the  President's 
profxjsed  budget  request  for  fiscal  year 
1988  for  the  Department  of  Justice,  fo- 
cusing on  the  Immigration  and  Natu- 
ralization Service. 

SD-226 

2:30  p.m. 

Energy  and  Natural  Resources 

Research  and  Development  Subcommittee 

To  hold  hearings  to  review  the  current 

status   of   renewable   energy   technol- 


5541 


ogies. 


SD-366 


MARCH  25 


9:30  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,   to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-366 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Agriculture,  Rural  Development  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  Sulxiommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  in  behalf  of 


funds  for  the  Rural  Electrification  Ad- 
ministration. 

SD-138 
Appropriations 

Military  Construction  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1988  for  mili- 
tary construction  programs,  focusing 
on  Navy  and  Navy  Reserve  Compo- 
nents. 

SD-192 
Appropriations 

Commerce,  Justice,  State,  the  Judiciary, 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partment of  State,  and  the  U.S.  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency. 

S-146,  Capitol 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Business  meeting,   to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-430 

MARCH  26 
9:00  a.m. 
Office  of  Technology  Assessment 
The  Board,  to  meet  to  consider  pending 
business. 

Room  to  be  announced 
9:30  a.m. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Aviation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  the  Federal 
Aviation      Administration's      manage- 
ment of  the  airport  and  airway  trust 
fund. 

SR-253 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Environmental  Protection  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  State  and  local  gov- 
ernment control  efforts  in  nonattain- 
ment  areas. 

SD-406 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the 
Peace  Corps.  African  Development 
Foundation,  and  the  Inter-American 
Foundation. 

S-126,  Capitol 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent    Agencies    Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearing  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency. 

SD-124 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  energy 
and  water  development  programs,  fo- 
cusing on  the  Federal  Energy  Regula- 
tory Administration,  and  the  Nuclear 
Regulatory  Administration. 

SD-192 
Finance 
To  resume  hearings  to  review  cata- 
strophic health  Insurance  issues,  fo- 
cusing on  the  role  of  private  insurance 
and  financing  alternatives  for  cata- 
strophic protection. 

SD-215 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Employment    and    Productivity    Subcom- 
mittee 
Labor  Subcommittee 
To  resume  joint  hearings  on  S.  538,  to 
implement    the    recommendations    of 


5542 


the  Secretary  of  Labor's  Task  Force 


VT.._I___ 
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tion  and  refugee  assistance,  U.S.  emer- 


March  11,  1987 

Petroleum  Reserve,  and  the  Office  of 


March  11,  1987 


Finance 

Taxation  and  Debt  Manaeement  Subcom- 
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Appropriations 

Commerce.  Justice.  State,  the  Judiciary. 


5543 


APRIL  21 


5542 

the  Secretary  of  ^Labor's  Task  Force 
on  Economic  Adjustment  and  Worker 
Dislocation. 

SD-430 
2:00  pja. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
TO  Ikold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary  and  the  Office 
of  the  Inspector  General,  Department 
of  Transportation. 

SI>192 
Coomterce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Commimicationa  Subcommittee 
TO  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorising  funds  for  fiscal  year  1988 
for  the  National  Teleconununications 
and  Information  Administration,  De- 
partment of  Commerce. 

SD-253 
2:30  pjn. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Research  and  Development  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  to  review  the  cur- 
rent status  of  renewable  energy  tech- 
nologies. 

SD-366 

MARCH  27 
lOiWa-m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency,  and 
the  Council  on  Environmental  Qual- 
ity. 

SD-124 
Finance 

Health  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearing  to  examine  the  role  and 
performance  of  utilization  and  quality 
control     peer     review     organizations 
under  the  Medicare  program. 

SD-215 

MARCH  30 
10:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  E>evelopment  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  energy 
and  water  development  programs. 

SD-192 
3:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  energy 
and  water  development  programs. 

SD-192 

MARCH  31 
10:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Agriculture,  Rural  Development  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  bold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partmoit  of  Agriculture,  in  behalf  of 
funds  for  the  Foreign  Agricultural 
Service.  Food  for  Peace  Program  (P.L. 
480).  and  the  Office  of  International 
Cooperation  and  Development. 

SD-138 
Appropriations 

Forei^  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  migra- 
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tion  and  refugee  assistance,  U.S.  emer- 
gency refugee  assistance  fund,  interna- 
tional narcotics  control,  and  anti-ter- 
rorism assistance. 

SD-126.  Capitol 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  energy 
and  water  development  programs. 

SD-192 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  energy 
and  water  development  programs. 

SD-192 

APRIL  1 
9:00'a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  with  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs  to  review 
the  legislative  priorities  of  AMVETS, 
Vietnam  Veterans  of  America,  and  the 
Jewish  War  Veterans. 

334  Cannon  Building 
9:30  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,   to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-366 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Agriculture,  Rural  Development  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal   year   1988   for  the 
Commodity  Futures  Trading  Commis- 
sion, and  the  Pood  and  Drug  Adminis- 
tration of  the  Department  of  Health 
and  Human  Services. 

SD-138 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment. 

SD-124 
Appropriations 

Military  Construction  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1988  for  mili- 
tary construction  programs,  focusing 
on  Air  Force  and  Air  Force  Reserve 
Components. 

SD-192 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  energy 
and  water  development  programs. 

SD-192 
Appropriations 

Commerce.  Justice,  State,  the  Judiciary, 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  inter- 
national organizations  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State. 

S-146,  Capitol 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates  for  fiscal   year   1988  for  the 
Strategic    Petroleum    Reserve,    Naval 


March  11,  1987 


March  11,  1987 


Petroleum  Reserve,  and  the  Office  of 
Emergency  Preparedness. 

SD-U6 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  energy 
and  water  development  programs. 
I  SD-192 

APRIL  2 
9:30  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Foreign  Commerce  and  Tourism  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hqld  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  year  1988 
for  the  U.S.  Travel  and  Tourism  Ad- 
ministration,    Department     of     Com- 
mertce. 

SR-253 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Research  and  Development  Subcommittee 
To  h(»ld  oversight  hearings  on  the  clean 
coal  technology  program. 

SD-366 
10:00  a.m, 
Appropriations 

HUD-Itdependent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velqpment. 

SD-124 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hcjld  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timgtes  for  fiscal  year  1988  for  energy 
and  water  development  programs. 

SD-192 
Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  St. 
Lawrence  Seaway  Development  Corpo- 
ration, and  the  Architectural  Trans- 
portation Barriers  Compliance  Board. 

SD-138 
2:00  p.m.  I 
Appropriations 

Interiot  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the 
Indian  Health  Service  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health  and  Human  Services, 
and  the  Navajo  and  Hopi  Indian  Relo- 
cation Commission. 

SD-138 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  energy 
and  water  development  programs. 

SD-192 


APRILS 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Treasury,    Postal    Service,    and    General 
GoWenunent  Subconunittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the 
United  States  Postal  Service. 

SD-116 


Finance 

Taxation  and  Debt  Management  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  58,  to  make  per- 
manent and  increase  the  income  tax 
credit  for  Increasing  research  activi- 
ties, and  proposals  regarding  the  allo- 
cation of  domestic  research  expenses. 

SD-215 

APRIL  6 

9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Agriculture,  Rural  Development  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  Suljcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  rural  devel- 
opment, and  related  agencies. 

SD-138 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Military  Construction  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1988  for  mili- 
tary construction  programs,  focusing 
on  the  Caribbean  Basin  Construction 
Program. 

SD-192 

APRIL  7 

9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Agriculture,  Rural  Development  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  rural  devel- 
opment, and  related  agencies. 

SD-138 
9:30  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Aviation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  airport  improvement 
program. 

SR-253 
2:00  p.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Research  and  Development  Subcommittee 
To    hold    hearings    on    the    President's 
budget  request  for  fiscal  year  1988  for 
the  Department  of  Energy's  Office  of 
ESiergy   Research    for   the   Supercon- 
ducting Super  Collider  (SSC). 

SD-366 

APRIL  8 

9:00  a.m. 
Appropiations 

Agriculture,  Rural  Development  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  rural  devel- 
opment, and  related  agencies. 

SD-138 
9:30  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Aviation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  the  national 
airspace  system  plan. 

SR-253 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  energy 
and  water  development  programs,  fo- 
cusing on  nuclear  fission,  uranium  en- 
richment, and  nuclear  waste  manage- 
ment. 

SD-192 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Appropriations 

Commerce,  Justice,  State,  the  Judiciary, 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  Se- 
curities and  Exchange  Commission 
and  the  Civil  Rights  Commission. 

S-146,  Capitol 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the 
U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service.  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior. 

SD-192 

APRIL  9 

9:30  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Research  and  Development  Subcommittee 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  clean 
technology  program. 

SD-366 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration. 

SD-124 
Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  and 
the  Research  and  Special  Programs 
Administration  of  the  Department  of 
Transportation. 

SD-138 
1:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Agriculture,  Rural  Development  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  rural  devel- 
opment, and  related  agencies. 

SD-138 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the 
Energy  Information  Administration 
and  the  Economic  Regulatory  Admin- 
istration. Department  of  Energy. 

SD-192 

APRIL  10 

9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Treasury.  Postal  Service,  and  General 
Government  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partment of  the  Treasury,  U.S.  Postal 
Service,  and  general  government. 

SD-192 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration. 

SD-124 


5543 


APRIL  21 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  Department 
of  the  Interior. 

SD-192 

APRIL  22 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  suid  Human  Ser\'ices.  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partment of  Education,  focusing  on 
the  Office  of  the  Secretary,  and  sala- 
ries and  expenses. 

SD-192 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Commerce.  Justice.  State,  the  Judiciary, 
and  Related  Agencies  Sut>committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the 
Small  Business  Administration,  and 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission. 

S-146,  Capitol 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  Ge- 
ological Survey.  Department  of  the  In- 
terior. 

SD-192 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  energy 
and  water  development  programs,  fo- 
cusing on  the  Department  of  Energy 
national  laboratories. 

SD-116 

APRIL  23 
9:30  a.m. 

Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  prop)osed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partment of  Education,  focusing  on 
compensatory  education  for  the  disad- 
vantaged, special  programs,  impact 
aid.  bilingual  education,  immigrant 
and  refugee  education,  education  for 
the  handicapped,  rehabilitation  serv- 
ices and  handicapped  research,  special 
institutions  (includes  American  Print- 
ing House  for  the  Blind,  National 
Technical  Institute  for  the  Deaf,  and 
Gallaudet  College),  and  vocational  and 
adult  education. 

SD-192 

Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Science,  Technology,  and  Space  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  programs  of  the 
Earthquake  Hazards  Reduction  Act 
(P.L.  95-124). 

SR-253 
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10:00  ajn. 

AtmmnHfttinfUi 


EX 


TENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


APRIL  28 


1  f\>A/\   «   . 


March  11,  1987 

MAYS 


March  11,  1987 


Q-^A  a  m 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


2:30  D.m. 
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oartment  of  TransDortation  and  relat- 


5544 

lOKWajn. 
Appropriations 

■flUtary  Construction  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hewinss  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  fM-  fiscal  year  1988  for  mili- 
tary construction  programs,  focusing 
on  Army  and  Army  Reserve  Compo- 
nents. 

SD-124 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  closed  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1988 
for  energy  and  water  development  pro- 
grams, focusing  on  Atomic  Energy  De- 
fense activities. 

SD-116 
Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the 
U.S.  Coast  Guard.  Department  of 
Transportation. 

SD-138 
3:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  focusing  on 
the  Office  of  the  Secretary  and  the 
Office  of  the  Solicitor. 

SD-192 
2:30  pjn. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partment of  Education,  focusing  on 
student  financial  assistance,  guaran- 
teed student  loans,  higher  education. 
higher  education  facilities  loans  and 
insurance,  college  housing  loans. 
Howard  University,  education  research 
and  statistics,  and  libraries. 

SD-138 

APRIL  24 
10:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 

HXTD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board. 
Neighborhood  Reinvestment  Corpora- 
tion, and  the  National  Institute  of 
Building  Sciences. 

SD-124 

APRIL  27 
10:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  energy 
and  water  development,  focusing  on 
certain  activities  of  the  Department  of 
EInergy. 

SD-192 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

APRIL  28 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  securi- 
ty assistance  programs. 

S-126.  Capitol 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  focusing  on 
the  Bureau  of  Mines,  and  the  Office  of 
Surface  Mining,  Reclamation  and  En- 
forcement. 
1  SD-192 

APRIL  29 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

CJommerce,  Justice,  State,  the  Judiciary, 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partment of  Justice,  focusing  on  the 
Office  of  Attorney  General.  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service,  and 
the  Federal  Prison  System. 

S-146,  Capitol 

1  APRIL  30 

a.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  focusing  on 
territorial  governments. 

SD-124 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Ftoreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  defense 
security  assistance  programs. 

S-126.  Capitol 
Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the 
Urban  Mass  Transit  Administration  of 
the  Department  of  Transportation, 
and  the  Washington  Metropolitan 
Transit  Authority. 

SD-138 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  focusing  on 
territorial  affairs. 

SD-192 

I  MAY  4 

9:31)  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partments of  Labor,  Health  and 
Human  Services.  Education,  and  relat- 
ed agencies. 

SD-192 


March  11,  1987 


MAYS 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
tiniates  for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partments of  Labor,  Health  and 
Human  Services,  Education,  and  relat- 
ed agencies. 

SD-138 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the 
Smithsonian  Institution,  Woodrow 
WDson  International  Center  for  Schol- 
ars, and  the  Holocaust  Memorial 
Council. 

SD-138 

MAY  6 
9:30  a.m; 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partments of  Labor,  Health  and 
Human  Services,  Education,  and  relat- 
ed agencies. 

SD-116 
10:00  a.in. 
Appropriations 

Military  Construction  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1988  for  mili- 
tary construction  programs,   focusing 
on  defense  agencies. 

SD-192 
Appropriations 

Commprce,  Justice,  State,  the  Judiciary, 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the 
U.$.  Supreme  Court,  and  for  the  De- 
partment of  Justice,  focusing  on  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  Drug 
Enforcement  Administration,  and  the 
U.S.  Marshals  Service. 

SD-146,  Capitol 
2:30 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partments of  Labor,  Health  and 
Human  Services,  Education,  and  relat- 
ed ;agencies. 

SD-116 

MAY  7 
9:00  a.m 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subconmiit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  fossil 
energy,  and  clean  coal  technology  pro- 
grams. 

SD-192 


Marth  11,  1987 


9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partments of  Labor,  Health  and 
Human  Services,  Education,  and  relat- 
ed agencies. 

SD-116 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the 
Federal  Aviation  Administration,  and 
the  General  Accounting  Office  (FAA 
operations). 

SD-138 
2:30  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partments of  Labor.  Health  and 
Human  Services,  Education,  and  relat- 
ed agencies. 

SD-116 

MAYS 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partments of  Labor,  Health  and 
Human  Services.  Education,  and  relat- 
ed agencies. 

SD-192 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment, and  independent  agencies. 

SD-124 
Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the 
Federal  Aviation  Administration  of 
the  Department  of  Transportation, 
and  the  General  Accounting  Office  (R, 
E&D.  F&E,  airport  grants). 

SD-138 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

2:30  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partments of  Labor,  Health  and 
Human  Services,  Education,  and  relat- 
ed agencies. 

SD-192 

MAY  12 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  pror>osed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  certain 
export  financing  programs. 

S-126.  Capitol 
Appropriations 

Commerce,  Justice,  State,  the  Judiciary, 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the 
Legal  Services  Corporation,  and  the 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Com- 
mission. 

S-146,  Capitol 

MAY  13 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  foreign 
assistance  programs. 

S-126.  Capitol 
Appropriations 

Commerce,  Justice,  State,  the  Judiciary, 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partments of  Commerce.  Justice, 
State,  the  Judiciary,  and  related  agen- 
cies. 

S-146.  Capitol 
Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  and  relat- 
ed agencies. 

SD-138 

MAY  14 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
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partment  of  Transportation  and  relat- 
ed agencies. 

SD-138 

MAY  15 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Indep)endent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment, and  indep>endent  agencies. 

SD-124 

MAY  20 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Commerce,  Justice.  State,  the  Judiciary, 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  Ju- 
dicial Conference.  Commission  on  the 
Bicentennial  of  the  Constitution.  U.S. 
Sentencing  Commission,  and  the  State 
Justice  Institute. 

S-146,  Capitol 

JUNE  23 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Op)erations  Subcommittee 
To    hold    hearings   to   review   proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1988 
for  the  Department  of  State. 

SD-192 


CANCELLATIONS 

MARCH  12 

2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the 
Office  of  Indian  Education. 

SD-192 

MARCH  18 

9:30  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  p>ending 
calendar  business. 

SD-366 

MARCH  23 

9:30  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  to  review  the 
Department  of  the  Interior's  proposed 
5-year  Outer  Continental  Shelf  leasing 
plan. 

SD-366 
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Hie  House  met  at  11  ajn. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  James  David 
Ford.  DJ)^  offered  the  following 
prayer 

We  pray.  O  God.  for  the  spirit  of 
forgtvenesB  in  our  lives,  for  that 
maimer  of  love  that  transctods  the 
bwrlas  of  anger  and  hatred.  We  pray 
thai  the  wnptdons  and  hurts  of  days 
past,  those  attitudes  that  darken  our 
9lrit,  be  put  aside  by  the  overwhelm- 
ing power  of  Your  reconciliation.  And 
may  we,  rficogniidng  the  bonds  we 
have  together  as  Tour  people,  move 
forward  to  know  our  potential  as  Your 
ambassadors  of  peace  and  good  will. 
Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  annoimces  to  the 
House  his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I,  the 
Journal  stands  improved. 


NET  WORTH  CERTIFICATE  PRO- 
GRAM SHOULD  BE  RETAINED 

(Mr.  ST  OERMAIN  asked  and  was 
given  permissitm  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  ST  OERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
February  4,  1987,  the  House  passed 
and  sent  to  the  Senate  ILR.  431.  The 
House  bill  contains  several  important 
tools  to  help  the  Federal  bank  regula- 
tors deal  with  troubled  financial  insti- 
tutions. It  extends,  until  September 
15,  1987,  the  authority  contained  in 
titles  I  and  n  of  the  Oam-St  Germain 
Act  to  make  emergency  interstate  ac- 
quisitions of  closed  institutions  and 
permits  the  regulators  to  issue  net 
worth  certificates  which  give  institu- 
tions additional  time  to  improve  their 
financial  condition. 

The  bill  also  contains  a  temporary 
extension  of  the  National  Credit 
Union  Administration's  conservator- 
ship and  merger  authority.  I  would 
like  to  advise  Members  at  this  point 
that  upm  oHnpletion  of  this  bill  I 
plan  to  ask  unanimous  consent  to  con- 
sider a  bill  that  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Wtux]  and  I  introduced  to 
make  permanent  the  NCUA  conserva- 
torship and  merger  authority. 

When  HH.  431  was  considered  in 
the  Senate,  an  amendment  was  adopt- 
ed deleting  the  Net  Worth  Certificate 
Program.  Net  worth  certificates  were 
first  authorized  in  the  Gam-St  Ger- 
main Act  of  1982.  Since  that  time,  the 


bank  board  has  assisted  over  120  Insti- 
tiAions  with  this  program. 

t  fail  to  see  the  wisdom  of  terminat- 
ing net  worth  certificates  at  a  time 
when  the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan 
Insurance  Corporation  is  under  con- 
tinuing pressure. 


EXTENDING  CERTAIN  PROVI- 
SIONS OP  GARN-ST  GERMAIN 
DEPOSITORY  INSTITUTIONS 
ACT  OF  1982 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  take  from 
the  Speaker's  table  the  bill  (H.R.  431) 
to  extend  until  September  15,  1987. 
tlie  emergency  acquisition  and  net 
worth  guarantee  provisions  of  the 
Ggm-St  Germain  Depository  Institu- 
tions Act  of  1982.  with  Senate  amend- 
ments thereto,  and  disagree  to  the 
Soiate  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ments, as  follows: 

Pa«e  2,  strike  out  lines  1,  2,  and  3. 

Page  2,  line  4,  strike  out  "(c)"  and  insert 

■■(b)". 

Page  2,  lines  4  and  5,  strike  out  ■or  section 
20«(a)". 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Rhode  Island? 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  intend  to 
object,  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
has  already  adequately  explained  the 
reason  why  we  are  here  and  the 
reason  why  we  want  H.R.  431  passed 
this  morning. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  Join  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Banldng.  Finance  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs, in  urging  the  amending  and 
adoption  of  H.R.  431. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  very  important  au- 
thorities that  H.R.  431  would  revive 
and  extend  expired  on  October  13  of 
la4t  year.  These  authorities  were  origi- 
nally authorized  by  the  Gam-St  Ger- 
mgin  Act  in  1982  and  provide  the  Fed- 
eral banking  regulators  with  valuable 
additional  tools  for  dealing  with  trou- 
bled and  failing  financial  institutions. 
They  include  measures  permitting  the 
regulators  to  arrange  interstate  merg- 
ers of  failed  institutions,  conservator- 
ship authority  for  the  National  Credit 
Union  Administration,  and  the  Net 
Worth  Certificate  Program. 

The  House  took  action  to  revive  and 
extend  all  of  these  provisions  on  Feb- 
ruary 4.  Unfortunately,  the  other  body 
has  seen  fit  to  strike  the  Net  Worth 
Certificate  Program.  While  some  have 
expressed  doubts  about  the  effective- 


ness of  the  Net  Worth  Certificate  Pro- 
gram, I  believe  there  is  general  agree- 
ment i;hat  it  provides  a  valuable  addi- 
tional option— particularly  for  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board— in 
dealing  with  troubled  institutions. 
Given  the  problems  confronting  the 
regulators,  now  is  not  the  time  to 
limit,  in  any  fashion,  the  options  avail- 
able to  the  regulators.  Therefore,  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
chairman's  amendment  to  restore  the 
net  worth  certificate  provision  and  to 
support  final  passage  of  H.R.  431. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Rhode  Island? 

Thene  was  no  objection. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


MAKING  PERMANENT  CERTAIN 
AUTHORITY  OP  NATIONAL 
CREDIT  UNION  ADMINISTRA- 
TION BOARD 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban 
Affairs  be  discharged  from  further 
consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  1562)  to 
make  |>ermanent  certain  authority  of 
the  National  Credit  Union  Administra- 
tion Board,  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration  in  the  House. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Rhode  Island? 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  so  in  order  to 
allow  the  committee  chairman  an  op- 
portunity to  explain  H.R.  1562. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WYLIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  3T  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
ability  to  use  conservatorships,  rather 
than  outright  liquidations,  has  saved 
the  credit  union  insurance  fund  sub- 
stantial simis  and  has  enabled  NCUA 
to  remedy  problems  within  sick  credit 
unions.  Without  this  authority,  NCUA 
is  faced  with  taking  drastic  action  to 
close  credit  unions  and  charge  the  liq- 
uidation costs  to  the  insurance  fimd. 

Unfortimately,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  au- 
thority for  the  conservatorship  died 
last  October  when  titles  I  and  II  of  the 
Gam-St  Germain  Depository  Institu- 
tions Act  expired.  The  House  passed  a 
renewal  of  the  act  on  February  4,  but 
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the  Senate  has  disagreed  on  an  unre- 
lated section  of  the  act. 

Thus,  today,  we  are  proposing  that 
the  conservatorship  authority,  which 
is  noncontroversial  in  both  Houses,  be 
acted  on  separately  from  the  exten- 
sion of  the  Gam-St  Germain  Act.  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  Imow  of  no  opposition  to 
granting  the  NCUA  this  important  au- 
thority, and  we  hope  the  House  will 
agree  to  this  biU  today. 

It  is  simply  a  bill  to  give  the  credit 
union  regulator  some  flexibility  in 
dealing  with  problem  credit  unions 
and  the  ability  to  save  valuable  insur- 
ance funds. 

At  the  moment,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
informed  that  NCUA  has  several 
credit  unions  that  have  serious  prob- 
lems where  the  conservatorship  is 
needed.  So  it  is  important  that  we 
move  expeditiously. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Further  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban 
Affairs,  and  compliment  him  for 
urging  immediate  passage  of  this  bill 
to  revive  and  make  permanent  the  Na- 
tional Credit  Union  Administration's 
conservatorship  authority. 

Conservatorship  authority  has  been 
extremely  useful  to  the  NCUA.  This 
authority  gives  the  NCUA  a  valuable 
additional  option  in  dealing  with  a 
troubled  credit  union.  Under  the  au- 
thority, rather  than  closing  such  an 
institution,  the  NCUA,  as  conservator, 
can  step  in  with  new  management  and 
keep  the  credit  union  operating  while 
its  problems  are  resolved.  Of  course, 
this  enables  the  credit  union  to  contin- 
ue serving  the  needs  of  its  members. 
The  credit  union's  new  management, 
can,  in  effect,  be  given  breathing  room 
to  assess  the  situation  and  develop  an 
operational  plan  for  returning  the  in- 
stitution to  a  healthy  condition. 

A  further  significant  point  is  that 
conservatorship  authority  has  saved 
the  share  insurance  fund  a  substantial 
amount  of  money— more  than  $43  mil- 
lion over  the  approximately  4-year 
period  it  was  available. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  stated  earlier,  the 
NCUA's  conservatorship  authority 
lapsed  on  October  13  of  last  year.  Al- 
though H.R.  431,  which  the  House  just 
acted  on,  would  revive  and  temporarily 
extend  this  authority  until  September 
15,  this  measure  to  make  that  author- 
ity permanent  is  needed  now.  Unlike 
the  other  provisions  being  revived  and 
extended  in  H.R.  431,  credit  union  con- 
servatorship authority  should  not  be 
regarded  as  an  emergency  device  de- 
signed to  enable  the  NCUA  to  cope 
with  time-limited  difficulties.  Rather, 
this  authority  will  be  needed  and  is 
necessary  on  an  ongoing  basis  to  keep 
the  share  insurance  fimd,  which  the 
industry  itself  recapitalized  several 
years  ago,  a  strong  fund.  Adoption  of 
this  measure  will  give  the  NCUA  au- 
thorities comparable  to  those  already 


possessed  on  a  permanent  basis  by  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board. 

There  are  some  inunediate  problems 
confronting  the  NCUA  which  this  au- 
thority would  be  extremely  useful  in 
resolving. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Rhode  Island? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R. 1562 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
section  141(a)  of  the  Gam-St  Germain  Ex- 
pository Institutions  Act  of  1982  is  amend- 
ed— 

(1)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (8); 

(2)  by  inserting  'and"  after  the  semicolon 
at  the  end  of  paragraph  (6);  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  '■;  and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (7)  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  a 
period. 

(b)  No  amendment  made  by  section 
141(a)(8)  of  the  Gam-St  Germain  Deposito- 
ry Institutions  Act  of  1982  to  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law  shall  be  deemed  to  have  taken 
effect  before  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act  and  any  such  provision  of  law  shall 
be  in  effect  as  if  no  such  amendment  had 
taken  effect  before  such  date  of  enactment. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion 
to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 
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GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers may  have  5  legislative  days  within 
which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marlcs  on  the  two  pieces  of  legislation 
just  adopted. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Rhode  Island? 

There  was  no  objection. 


APPOINTMENT  AS  MEMBERS  OF 
COMMISSION  FOR  THE  STUDY 
OF  MIGRATION  AND  COOPERA- 
TIVE ECONOMIC  DEVELOP- 
MENT 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  section  601  of  Public  Law  99-603,  I 
have  today  appointed  as  members  of 
the  Commission  for  the  Study  of  Mi- 
gration and  Cooperative  Economic  De- 
velopment the  following  individuals: 

Mr.  Diego  C.  Ascen6io  of  Washing- 
ton, DC; 

Ms.  Donna  Alvar&do  of  Washington, 
DC;  and 

Mr.  Eric  H.  Biddle,  Jr.,  of  Arlington, 
VA. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

(Mr.  MICHEL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I 
might.  I  would  ask  to  proceed  for  an 
additional  minute  so  I  might  inquire 
of  the  distinguished  majority  leader 
the  program  for  the  balance  of  this 
week  and  the  program  for  next  week. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Will  the  distinguished 
Republican  leader  yield? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  we 
will  consider,  as  we  have  been  consid- 
ering, unanimous-consent  requests. 

The  House  will  not  be  in  session  to- 
morrow and  we  will  meet  in  pro  forma 
session  on  Monday. 

On  Tuesday  the  House  will  meet  at 
noon,  as  it  will  on  Monday,  but  will 
consider  two  suspension  bills,  H.R. 
1085,  to  make  the  new  GI  bill  perma- 
nent; and  H.R.  1157.  the  Farm  Disas- 
ter Assistance  Act  of  1987. 

Recorded  votes  on  suspensions  de- 
bated on  Tuesday  will  be  postponed 
until  the  conclusion  of  the  debate  on 
the  suspensions,  but  will  be  taken  on 
Tuesday  afternoon  and  Members 
should  be  advised  that  those  votes  will 
probably  occur  fairly  early  in  the 
afternoon. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  think  particularly  so 
since  I  recall  the  date  is  one  St.  Pat- 
rick's Day,  and  generally  speaking, 
there  has  not  been  that  much  atten- 
tion to  casting  votes  on  that  day.  But  I 
think  Members  would  be  well  advised 
on  the  majority  leader's  comments. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  On  Wednesday,  March 
18,  the  House  will  meet  at  2  p.m.  and 
will  consider  the  conference  report  on 
H.R.  2,  the  Surface  Transportation 
and  Uniform  Relocation  Assistance 
Act,  subject  to  a  rule. 

On  Thursday,  the  House  will  meet  at 
11  a.m.  and  consider  House  Resolution 
108,  committee  fimding  resolution. 

On  Friday.  March  20,  the  House  wiU 
not  be  in  session. 

This  announcement  is  made  subject 
to  the  usual  reservations,  and  that 
conference  reports  may  be  brought  up 
at  any  time  and  a  further  program 
may  be  announced  later. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
happy  to  see  on  the  program  for  next 
week  the  conference  report  on  the 
Highway  Construction  Program.  I 
think  all  of  us  have  more  than  passive 
interest  in  that  piece  of  legislation. 

Could  the  gentleman  enlighten  us 
on  how  the  issue  of  the  55-  to  65-mile- 
an-hour  speed  limit  has  been  dealt 
with?  I  Imow  it  has  been  a  controver- 
sial item.  We  did  not  have  another 
vote  here  in  the  House,  but  it  is  my 
understanding  there  may  be  an  oppor- 
tunity through  another  mechanism  by 
which  a  vote,  or  at  least  an  expression 
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fortunate  way  that  we  are  now  treat- 
ins  the  Philippine  susar  industrv. 


ished  and  trained  as  an  appendage  to  the 
VJB.  food  and  drink  economies.  During  the 


management  we  have  had  to  cut  production 
by   50%   from   the   averace  of   2.7  mmian 
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of  tbe  Haaw.  can  be  made  on  that 
\mati  to  ttaft  not  eorteet? 

Ifr.  POLCT.  Tbe  oentleman  is  cor- 
net I  expect  that  the  rule  wfll  provide 
for  a  vote,  and  perhaps  on  a  separate 
eoneuRcnt  icaolutlon  which  will  re- 
solve tbe  queatlixi  of  the  55-mlle-an- 
bonr  speed  llmtt  by  an  up  or  down 
vote  In  the  House.  That  is  my  under- 
Tt""**"g  But  I  think  the  Members 
abould  expect  that  there  will  be  a  sep- 
arate vote  oo  that  veed  limit  issue. 

Ifr.  MICHEL.  Are  we  to  assume  that 
that  vote  would  come  on  the  same  day 
on  which  we  woidd  take  up  that  issue? 

Mr.  VOLEY.  Tbe  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  ^rtcma.    \  thank  the  gentle- 


APPOINTMENT    AS    BCEMBER    OF 
NATIONAL      COMMISSION      TO 

pREViairr  infant  mortality 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  section 
203  of  Public  Law  99-660.  the  Chair 
appoints  the  gentleman  from  Georgia, 
Mk".  Rowland,  as  a  member,  on  the 
part  of  the  House,  of  the  National 
Commission  To  Prevent  Infant  Mor- 
taUty. 


Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
win  the  genUeman  yield? 

Mr.  MTr?w»r.  i  am  ham^y  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  fnnn  Ifississippi. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  would  Uke  to  follow  up  what  the  ma- 
jority leader  said.  I  will  be  one  of 
those  that  will  be  handling  the  new  GI 
bin  to  make  it  permanent.  We  think 
because  it  is  such  an  important,  histor- 
ic piece  of  ledslaticxi  that  we  will  call 
for  a  vote  on  that  suq)ension.  I  only 
want  to  mention  it  so  that  Members 
might  be  sure  that  they  would  be  able 
to  be  here. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  appreciate  the  gen- 
tleman's information. 


ADJOURMENT  TO  MONDAY, 
MARCH  16.  1987 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
House  adjourns  today  it  adjourn  to 
meet  at  noon  onMtmday  next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DISPENSING  WITH  CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY  BUSINESS  ON 
WEDNESDAY  NEXT 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  business 
in  order  under  the  Calendar  Wednes- 
day rule  be  dispensed  with  on  Wednes- 
dsynext.      

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 


APPOINTMENT    AS    MEMBER    OF 
OONORBB8IONAL  AWARD 

BOARD 

Tbe  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  section 
4(a)  of  Public  Law  96-114.  as  amended. 
the  Chair  appoints  the  gentleman 
from  California.  Mr.  Laktos,  as  a 
member  of  the  Congressional  Award 
Board. 


APPOINTBiENT  AS  MEMBER  TO 
COMMISSION  ON  AGRICULTUR- 
AL WORKERS 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  section 
304  of  Public  Law  99-603,  the  Chair 
appoints  as  an  additional  member  to 
the  Commission  on  Agrlciiltural  Work- 
eiB  Bdr.  Russell  Williams  of  Visalia, 
CA. 


REMOVAL  OF  NAME  OF  MEM- 
BERS AS  COSPONSOR  OP  H.R. 
1153 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  cosponsors 
of  H.R.  1153  be  deleted.  I  would  note, 
yb.  Speaker,  that  on  today  a  similar 
piece  of  legislation  has  been  intro- 
duced with  slight  modifications. 

The  SPEIAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
ddifomia? 
There  was  no  objection. 


UNEMPLOYMENT  INSURANCE 
BILL 

(Mr.  CLENGER  asked  and  was  given 
permiarion  to  address  the  House  for  1 
mlnut«  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarits.) 

Mr.  CLENGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day. Congressman  Doh  Pxask  and  I  an- 
nounced at  a  press  conference  a  major 
new  rqport  on  the  Nation's  unemploy- 
ment compensation  system  that  was 
prepaiied  by  the  Northeast-Midwest 
Institiite. 

This  report  contained  a  number  of 
fine  recommendations  on  how  we  can 
improte  our  system  of  providing  as- 
sistanoe  to  the  unemployed  while  at 
the  sane  time  giving  those  who  are 
out  of  work  an  incentive  to  participate 
in  training  programs  while  they  still 
have  a  source  of  income  with  which  to 
support  themselves. 

Oiu-  unemployment  compensation 
system  must  continue  to  maintain 
those  who  are  unemployed.  But  it  can 
and  should  become  a  more  active  pro- 
gram, one  that  contributes  to  the  self- 
efficiency  of  individuals  and  the  eco- 
nomic health  of  their  commimities. 

To  that  end.  Congressman  Pease  and 
I  will  be  introducing  legislation  later 
this  nionth  to  restructure  our  unem- 
ployment compensation  system  and 
make  it  easier  for  States  to  help 
people  to  help  themselves. 


THE  TRAGEDY  OP  YOUTH 
SUICIDE 

(Mr.  LANTOS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  LANTOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  once 
again,  the  tragedy  of  teenage  suicide 
appears  in  front  page  headlines  in 
today's  newspapers.  Four  young 
people— two  sisters  and  two  young 
men— killed  themselves  yesterday  by 
carbon  monoxide  poisoning.  The  hand- 
written svilcide  note  indicates  they  had 
agreed  to  a  suicide  pact. 

Suicide  among  young  people  is  a  per- 
sonal tragedy  and  a  growing  national 
problem.  It  is  a  leading  cause  of  death 
ainong  our  teenagers.  Each  year,  more 
than  5,000  adolescents  take  their  own 
lives,  and  perhaps  as  many  as  50,000 
more  attempt  suicide. 

For  some  time,  I  have  been  bringing 
this  problem  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues.  Recently,  with  Mr.  Acker- 
Man.  I£r.  DioOuARSi,  and  Mr.  Kiloee, 
I  introduced  H.R.  457— the  "Youth 
Suicide  Prevention  Act." 

Our  legislation  establishes  a  pro- 
0-am  of  grants  to  aid  local  suicide  pre- 
vention efforts.  Oiu-  modest  proposal 
is  a  sound  investment  in  saving  count- 
less young  American  lives. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  respectfully  call  on 
all  of  my  colleagues  to  join  us  in 
acting  to  prevent  this  tragic  and  un- 
necessary loss  of  young  lives. 


RETHINKING  THE  PHILIPPINE 
SUGAR  QUOTA 

(Mr.  DANIEL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.)    

Mr.  DANIEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  recent- 
ly had  the  pleasure  of  visiting  with  Ar- 
senio  Yulo,  chairman  of  the  Philippine 
Sugar  Regulatory  Administration.  Mr. 
Yulo  is  from  the  sugar  island  of 
Negros  and  has  been  associated  with 
the  sugar  industry  throughout  his  life. 
He  is  also  a  prominent  attorney  of  law 
and  has  served  as  president  of  the 
PhiUppine  Bar  Association.  At  the  re- 
quest of  President  Corazon  Aquino, 
Arsenlo  Yulo  left  his  law  practice  and 
his  svigar  farm  to  become  chairman  of 
the  Plilllpplne  Sugar  Regulatory  Ad- 
ministration. It  Is  a  Job  that  he  accept- 
ed because  his  country  needed  him 
and  he  wanted  to  assist  President 
Aquino  in  rebuilding  the  Philippines 
and  providing  a  better  way  of  life  for 
the  people  in  the  Philippine  sugar  in- 
dustry. 

Chairman  Yulo  was  recently  invited 
to  speak  at  the  International  Sweeten- 
er Cdlloqulum,  held  in  Palm  Springs, 
CA.  1  think  it  is  important  that  not 
only  every  Member  of  Congress,  but 
also  all  Americans  be  informed  of  the 
role  of  the  Philippines  as  oiu*  most  de- 
pendable and  loyal  supplier  of  sugar 
throughout  history  and  also  to  the  un- 


fortunate way  that  we  are  now  treat- 
ing the  Philippine  sugar  industry. 

Therefore,   Mr.   Speaker.   I   include 
Arsenlo  Yulo's  speech  to  the  Interna- 
tional Sweetener  Colloquiiun  for  the 
RxcoKD  at  this  time. 
Spibch  bt  Amkekio  B.  Yulo,  Jr.,  Chairkax 

OP  the  PHnjrrm  Sugar  RscinjiTORT  As- 

mmsTRATioir 

Until  I  wu  called  by  President  Corazon 
Aquino  to  chair  the  new  Sugar  Regulatory 
Administration  my  life  was  devoted  to 
actual  production  of  sugar.  I  have  been  a 
sugar  farmer  in  Negros  Island  for  many 
yean  and,  during  the  past  year  at  the  re- 
quest of  President  Aquino,  I  took  leave  of 
my  law  practice  to  participate  full  time  in 
an  Industry  closest  to  my  heart.  I  was  there- 
fore delighted  when  Mr.  Tipton  invited  me 
to  address  this  gathering  of  leaders  of  the 
n.S.  sugar  economy,  with  which  the  for- 
tunes of  our  industry  have  been  intertwined 
in  the  closest  possible  way  for  almost  a  cen- 
tury—and indeed  for  two  centuries. 

Sugar  is  only  a  minute  part  of  your  vast 
and  rich  economy.  But  in  the  Philippines 
the  situation  is  dramatically  the  opposite. 
Sugar  has  been  one  of  the  cornerstones  of 
our  economic  structure,  and  has  become  a 
significant  factor  in  our  social-political  life. 
Consequently,  whatever  happens  in  our 
siigar  economy  is  felt  by  a  very  large  seg- 
ment of  our  population  and  is  luiown  to  all. 
Every  move  you  make  with  respect  to  sugar 
Is  reported  throughout  the  country  and  its 
implications  are  discussed  in  almost  every 
village  and  hamlet.  For  the  future  of  n.S.- 
Philippines  political  and  cultural  relations— 
and  for  the  futiue  of  Democracy  in  South- 
east Asia— it  is  important  that  you  and  the 
policy  makers  of  this  country  understand 
this. 

Let  me  cite  a  few  simple  economic  facts. 
The  first  fact  that  must  be  brought  to  your 
attention  is  that  in  1985  the  per  capita 
income  in  the  Philippines  was  $548,  as  com- 
pared with  about  $17,200  in  the  UJS.;  the 
second  is  that  over  half  of  our  population  of 
57  million  depends  on  agriculture  for  their 
livelihood,  as  compared  with  about  3%  in 
your  country.  The  sugar  industry  alone  em- 
ployed close  to  half  a  million  workers,  and 
over  3  million  persons  depended  on  the  in- 
dustry, directly  or  indirectly,  for  the  whole 
or  major  part  of  their  livelihood.  During 
1960-75  our  sugar  exports  contributed 
almost  21%  to  the  total  value  of  our  tradi- 
tional exports,  rising  in  some  years  to  over 
30%.  The  foreign  exchange  earnings  of  the 
sugar  industry  went  a  long  way  to  pay  for 
imports  of  essential  foodstuffs,  machinery 
and  technical  services  necessary  for  our  eco- 
nomic development. 

These  figures  will  give  you  an  indication 
of  the  importance  of  sugar  to  our  economy. 
It  became  so  important  because  of  the  pull 
of  the  great  U.S.  market.  You  have  heard 
about  the  shipload  of  Philippine  sugar  to 
the  port  of  Boston  in  the  first  year  of  your 
Republic;  but  until  the  U.S.  occupation  of 
our  Islands  at  the  turn  of  the  century, 
nearly  all  of  our  production  was  non-centrlf- 
ugal  by  scores  of  small  family-owned  mills. 
But  the  arrival  In  my  country  of  VS.  capital 
and  technology  coincided  with  rapid  expan- 
sion of  V&.  consumption  of  sugar  and  this 
changed  our  sucar  economy  beyond  recogni- 
tion. Production  of  centrifugal  stigar  rose 
from  about  50,000  tons  at  the  end  of  World 
War  I  to  an  average  of  almost  1.5  million 
metric  tons  between  1930-34,  of  which 
about  1.1  million  was  exported,  85-90%  to 
the  V&.  Our  Industry  was  conceived,  nour- 


ished and  trained  as  an  appendage  to  the 
VS.  food  and  drink  economies.  During  the 
years  1936-38— the  last  representative  pre- 
war years,  and  after  the  enactment  of  the 
first  Sugar  Act— UJB.  consumption  of  sugar 
amounted  to  6.1  million  metric  tons  a  year, 
of  which  almost  2.8  million  tons  was  import- 
ed. Cuba  supplied  1.8  million  (65%).  and  the 
Philippines  870,000  tons,  almost  32%.  The 
assured  market  at  reasonable  prices— the 
U.S.  price  was  only  about  35%  above  the  de- 
pressed world  prices— made  sugar  the  driv- 
ing force  of  our  economy,  financing  schools 
and  universities,  the  urban  and  rural  infra- 
structures necessary  for  economic  develop- 
ment, and  various  Industries.  Sugar  exports 
to  the  VS.  were  for  us  what  coffee  was  for 
BrazU. 

Sugar  was  of  critical  importance  in  financ- 
ing our  reconstruction  after  the  devastation 
of  World  War  II.  Notwithstanding  popula- 
tion pressure  and  various  social  and  political 
problems,  our  economic  progress  was  steady 
and  even  Impressive.  We  developed  a  class 
of  professional  people  and  skilled  techni- 
cians which  relative  to  population  was 
second  only  to  Japan's.  When  your  Sugar 
Act  expired  at  the  end  of  1974,  we  produced 
about  2.7  million  tons,  60%  of  which  was  ex- 
ported, nearly  all  to  the  U.S.  To  be  precise: 
95%  of  our  average  exports  of  1.44  million 
tons  during  1971-74  went  to  the  VS.  I  must 
remind  you  that  the  last  expansion  of  our 
industry  was  undertaken,  after  (Castro  took 
over  Cuba,  at  the  express  encouragement 
and  even  urging  of  the  VS.  sugar  authori- 
ties. Eighteen  new  sugar  factories  were  built 
to  supply  the  needs  of  the  U.S.  market. 

But  when  the  U.S.  restored  quotas  in 
1982.  the  unimaginative  bureaucracy  did  not 
stop  to  reflect  on  the  century-old  special  re- 
lationship and  applied  the  same  base  period 
to  all  exporters.  Indeed,  they  did  even  worse 
than  that:  they  actually  gave  quotas  to 
countries  which  had  shipped  only  token 
quantities— indeed,  even  to  countries  which 
had  not  produced  any  until  the  last  few 
years.  Your  officials  did  not  take  into  con- 
sideration the  fundamental  fact  that  when 
the  U.S.  bought  at  the  world  price,  world 
trading  houses  directed  the  movement  of 
cargoes  so  as  to  reduce  transportation  costs. 
That  is  why  Philippine  shipments  to  the 
U.S.  feU  off.  We  had  little  control,  and  it 
would  not  have  made  economic  sense  to  do 
otherwise. 

I  have  limited  my  discussion  to  what  the 
U.S.  sugar  market  has  meant  to  us.  as  I 
have  assumed  that  you  are  sufficiently  in- 
formed on  what  the  Philippine  connection 
has  meant  to  the  U.S.  I  wUl  not  dwell  on  the 
economic  benefits  you  derived,  on  our  con- 
tribution to  the  war  effort,  nor  on  the  stra- 
tegic importance  in  your  global  strategy  of 
your  air  and  naval  bases  close  to  the  Asian 
mainland.  These  factors  are  known  to  all  of 
you— or  I  hope  they  are.  But  I  must  at  least 
mention  the  social,  cultural  and  political  as- 
pects of  the  global  conflict  going  on.  It 
would  be  unbecoming  of  me  to  boast  of  the 
democratic  revolution  which  our  people 
have  carried  through— and  peacefully,  with 
hardly  any  bloodshed  at  that.  Only  a  few 
days  ago  our  people  demonstrated  again 
their  devotion  to  Democracy  and  free  enter- 
prise by  ratifying  overwhelmingly  this  new 
Constitution.  As  early  as  today,  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  Filipinos  will  flock  to  EDSA 
Street  in  Manila  In  order  to  celebrate  the 
first  anniversary  of  the  February  25  blood- 
less democratic  revolution.  But  the  chal- 
lenges are  great,  both  from  without  and 
within. 

Because  of  the  cuts  In  U.S.  imports,  very 
low  woiid  prices  and  internal  political  mis- 


management we  have  had  to  cut  productiao 
by  50%  from  the  average  of  2.7  mnUoo 
metric  tons  I  menUooed  earUo'  to  about  U 
million.  This  has  created  dgantlc  aadal 
problems  In  our  sugar  producing  areas,  en- 
dangering our  poUUcal  stability  and  eco- 
nomic reconstrucUmi.  The  island  of  Necroa, 
dependent  on  sugar  for  about  a  century,  has 
become  a  hotbed  of  <>»w«m^^T|{inn  |^  Jobs  and 
food  have  become  scarce.  The  people  have 
become  Increasingly  embittered  against  tbe 
U.S.  and  susceptible  to  the  propaganda  of 
the  communist  Insurgents. 

Our  people  are  questioning  the  falmeM  of 
America  and  the  sincerity  of  its  professions 
of  friendship.  First  she  persuades  us  to 
invest  in  the  production  of  sugar  when  she 
needs  it  and  then  abandons  us.  She 
preaches  free  trade  and  urges  low  inonne 
countries  to  open  doors  to  imports,  but 
shuts  her  own  doors  to  Imports  when  inter- 
nal political  pressures  are  applied.  I  must 
state  franUy  that  if  unemployment,  poverty 
and  loss  of  hope  bring  diaoouragement  to 
our  people,  the  reverberations  would  spread 
to  the  whole  Pacific  rim  of  Asia. 

Last  year,  as  you  know,  your  Congress 
tried  to  undo  some  of  the  Injustice  and 
damage,  and  we  are  deeply  grateful  for  its 
efforts.  Indeed,  we  were  given  hopes  of  fur- 
ther ameliorations.  But  during  the  course  of 
the  year  it  gradually  became  evident  that 
we  are  facing  an  entirely  new  situation 
which  puts  into  shade  the  issue  of  quota  dis- 
tribution. We  are  facing  the  prospect  of  a 
rapid  decline  in  total  U.S.  imports— to  sero 
in  two  years,  according  to  your  Secretary  of 
Agriculture.  Whether  the  U.S.  becomes  self- 
sufficient  in  sweeteners  in  two  years  or  in 
five  is  of  little  moment:  what  is  important  is 
the  logic  of  the  economic  forces  which  the 
new  farm  law  has  created.  Absurd  as  it  may 
sound,  these  forces,  if  unchanged,  could 
even  make  you  an  exporter  of  sugar,  with 
the  cost  of  the  tremendous  subsidies  borne 
by  the  helpless  consumer  or  taxpayer.  A 
wise  and  experienced  statesman.  Senor 
Jorge  Zorregleta.  who  presided  over  the 
1982-83  International  Sugar  Conference, 
and  who  is  here.  I'm  happy  to  say.  stated 
with  great  perspicacity  at  your  last  Collo- 
quium, "Tusuxy  or  absurd  though  it  may 
seem,  we  may  wonder  if  tbe  U.S.  will  not 
eventually  become  a  surplus  producer, 
which  will  have  to  export  somehow.  We 
have  to  remember  when  the  EEC  set.  at  one 
point,  the  price  of  many  products  (among 
which  was  beef,  a  clear  Import)  it  did  not 
have  the  intention  of  becoming  the  impor- 
tant beef  exporter  it  is  today.  In  aVknet 
words,  experience  should  show  us  that  the 
same  causes  sometimes  lead  to  the  same  ef- 
fects, even  when  they  are  unwanted."  I  can 
tell  you  with  absolute  certainty  that  In  the 
EEC,  too,  neither  govenunents.  nor  Brus- 
sels, nor  the  industry  leaders,  foresaw  net 
exports.  The  most  audacious  industry  lead- 
ers spoke  of  self-sufficiency.  But  five  years 
or  so  after  prices  were  raised,  the  EEC  was 
exporting  about  3  million  tons  net,  consum- 
ers were  pairing  high  prices,  and  export  sub- 
sidies cost  $200  or  $300  million  a  year. 

As  did  the  EEC.  you  have  made  sugar  pro- 
duction more  profitable  than  almost  any 
other  Important  crop,  and  you  cannot  blame 
farmers  for  taking  advantage  of  the  oppor- 
tunity, if  permitted  to  do  so.  At  the  same 
time,  the  high  price  discourages  consump- 
tion of  sugar  and  constitutes  a  tax  on  the 
public  at  large.  The  consumer  loss  is  esti- 
mated by  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisors 
at  $1.1 -$1.8  billion  even  after  allowing  for 
the  higher  world  prices  that  would  result 
from  greater  U.S.  imports.  But  if  you  in- 
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dude  the  hlgtier  cost  of  HPCS  than  would 
otberwlae  be  the  case,  the  tax  is  probably 


note  that  Mr.  Fry  predicted  yesterday  an 
explosion  in  1988-89.  I  am  sure  that  effec- 
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trying  to  deal  with  the  burgeoning 


port  you,  and  I  believe  that  most  of  its 
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dude  the  hlgber  cost  of  HFCS  th«n  would 
ottMrvlae  be  the  cms.  the  Ux  is  probably 
doaer  to  13  billlaii.  If  producUon  is  encour- 
■ged  mm!  'iMw^nwr^'*^  falls,  there  Is  only 
one  my  to  cope  with  the  surpluses  when 
tbeltDeacnMi. 

Tour  poUcy  maken  must  reflect  on  what 
the  new  sugar  law  wfll  do  to  our  economy— 
and  tnrtrififl  to  the  eoonomles  of  the  low- 
iaBaaie  mcu  ezpoiten  in  Asia  and  Latin 
America.  Am  President  Reagan's  last  Eco- 
BOBle  Report  points  out,  the  protectionist 
■agar  policies  of  industrialised  countries 
OMt  the  low  income  sugar  exporters  $7.4  bil- 
Uon  in  lost  revenue  in  1983.  and  reduced 
their  real  Income  by  about  $2.1  billion. 
ttieae  poUeies  also  increased  price  instabU- 
tty  In  the  resldaal  worid  market  by  approxi- 
mately 25%.  Tour  effort  to  reduce  the 
damage  by  food  donations  may  be  a  balm  to 
a  guflty  oooadenoe  but  it  is  no  solution  to 
the  unemptoyraent  and  balance  of  payments 
wtalA  you  are  creating  for  us.  Exact  calcula- 
tiooa  are  difficult:  but  I  am  certain  for  every 
Job  which  your  protectionist  policy  creates 
ta  the  UwS,,  four  or  five  Jobs  are  lost  in  my 
oountiy  or  in  other  low-income  sugar  ex- 
porting countilea.  Moreover,  in  a  diversified 
and  hi^Iy  developed  economy  such  as 
yours  the  loas  of  Jobs  in  one  sector  need  not 
be  a  dinater.  Not  so  In  my  country  which 
depends  so  mudi  on  agriculture  and  where 
alternative  cropa  are  so  difficult  to  find.  I 
wiih  your  agricultural  experts  would  find 
■uitalile  alternatives  and  teU  us. 

There  are  many  ways  for  you  to  correct 
the  course,  without  impoiiing  unjust  hard- 
tOaigm  on  your  faimera.  Under  the  older 
Sugar  Acta  you  combined  production  disci- 
pline, price  modoatlon  and  protection  of 
vital  fondgn  policy  interests,  and  I  am  sure 
you  can  do  that  again.  If  you  are  going  to 
have  quotas  you  need  to  analyze  realistical- 
ly how  they  are  to  be  distributed  to  accom- 
plish your  essential  political  and  social  ob- 
jectives. I  am  sure  that  the  Philippines 
would  rank  hi^  in  any  such  approach. 

Tour  developnient  of  a  more  open  and  f  ar- 
■tg****^  domestic  policy  could  be  as  a  lever 
for  negotiating  similar  policy  objectives 
with  other  countries,  both  importers  and  ex- 
porters. As  you  know,  discussions  are  going 
on  about  a  conference  to  negotiate  a  new 
ffiA  to  stabaixe  the  world  price  in  a  range 
that  would  cover  costs  for  efficient  export- 
ers. An  offer  by  the  V&.  to  reduce  protec- 
tion so  as  to  provide  greater  access  for  im- 
parts would  be  a  most  effective  bargaining 
^ip  in  negotiating  with  the  EEC  and  the 
Bto  Four  exporters  generally.  The  "ele- 
pliants."  as  they  have  been  called,  have 
become  greatly  worn  over  the  long-term  ef- 
fects of  the  new  VS.  sugar  legislation. 

Ifoveover,  a  change  in  direction  by  the 
U.S.  would  provide  a  basis  for  negotiating 
aooeas  dianges  by  Jspan.  Sweden,  Switzer- 
land and  other  hl|^  income  countries  which 
arc  •— *"*«*^*~f  absurdly  high  sugar  prices 
to  protect  domestic  producers,  to  derive  rev- 
enue and/or.  to  some,  foreign  exchange. 
The  Uest  USDA  report  on  retail  food 
prices  in  15  world  capitals  shows  that  in 
Tokyo  the  price  for  sugar  was  $1.50  a  kg., 
TVW  cents  In  Washington,  and  33  cents  In 
Ottawa.  Even  the  Ottawa  price  gave  some 
pntoetian  to  domestic  producers,  but  it  Is 
exemplary,  in  comparison  with  prices  in 
other  high  income  countries,  in  reasonable- 
ness snd  consideration  of  the  interest  of  low 
income  efficient  exporters. 

An  ISA  could  be  of  considerable  value  to 
you  In  preventing  a  price  explosion  on  the 
world  market,  from  the  effects  of  which 
even  self-sufficiency  would  not  Isolate  you.  I 


note  that  Mr.  Pry  predicted  yesterday  an 
ev>losion  in  1988--89.  I  am  sure  that  effec- 
tive stock  provisions  could  be  set  out  and  ne- 
gotiated for  coping  with  normal  production 
flactuatlons.  Experience  shows  that  careful 
dniting  by  practical  market  i>eople  would 
be  necessary  to  forestall  loopholes:  but  I  am 
ccnfident  that  the  overwhelming  majority 
of  major  exporters  would  cooperate  honest- 
ly in  the  endeavour  and  implementation.  As 
to  the  Philippines,  we  are  prepared  to  give 
yqu  categorical  supply  guarantees  at  reason- 
ahle  prices,  whether  In  the  context  of  an 
ISA  or  in  bilateral  negotiations.  Our  long 
term  interest  lies  in  promoting  sugar  con- 
sianption  in  this  country,  not  in  exploita- 
tion of  emergencies. 

I  hope  I  can  make  you  realize  the  urgency 
of  this  matter.  The  longer  you  wait  the 
deeper  interests  vested  in  exessive  protec- 
tion become  entrenched,  while  the  econom- 
ic, social  and  political  damage  on  the  other 
side  becomes  more  difficult  to  repair. 

I  wish  to  convey  to  aU  the  greetings  of  our 
bdoved  President  Corazon  Aquino  and  the 
FBipino  people. 

Thank  you. 
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IN  HONOR  OF  JAMES  MADISON 

(Mr.  SLAUGHTER  of  Virginia  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  liis  remarks.) 

Mr.  SLAUGHTER  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  home  of  our  fourth  Presi- 
dent. James  Madison,  is  the  only  home 
among  those  of  our  Nation's  Founding 
Pothers  that  is  not  at  this  time  open 
to  the  public.  That  will  all  change  on 
March  16.  Madison's  236th  birthday, 
when  Montpeller  in  Orange  County. 
VA,  is  finally  opened  to  the  public 
after  a  thorough  renovation  project. 

The  efforts  of  James  Madison  in  the 
framing  of  our  Constitution  have 
rightly  earned  him  the  title  of  the 
"Father  of  the  Constitution."  and  it  is 
only  fitting  that  we  should  celebrate 
the  opening  of  his  historic  home  to 
the  public  during  our  year-long  cele- 
bration of  the  bicenteimial  of  the  sign- 
ing of  that  great  document. 

It  is  my  hope  that  through  both  the 
bicentennial  and  the  opening  of  Mont- 
peller Americans  will  gain  a  greater 
understanding  of  the  significant  con- 
tributions made  to  our  system  of  gov- 
ernment by  James  Madison. 

In  addition  to  his  two  terms  of  serv- 
ice as  our  President  and  authorship  of 
a  significant  portion  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. Madison  was  a  Member  of  this 
body  during  the  first  session  of  Con- 
gress In  1789  and  was  the  leading  pro- 
ponent of  his  time  for  religious  free- 
dom in  our  country,  which  culminated 
in  the  adoption  of  his  first  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  establishing  reli- 
^ous  liberty  in  the  United  States. 

On  March  15  there  will  be  a  public 
celebration  at  Montpelier  in  honor  of 
this  great  patriot  and  the  opening  of 
his  historic  home.  I  certainly  com- 
mend this  event  to  my  colleagues. 


REAL  CAMPAIGN  FINANCE 
REI^RM  MUST  ADDRESS 
OVBRALL  EXPENDITURES 

(Mr.  BATES  asked  and  was  given 
permi4Blon  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  en- 
couraged to  see  congressional  interest 
in  campaign  finance  reform.  I  feel, 
however,  any  proposal  that  fails  to  ad- 
dress the  fundamental  problem  of  lim- 
iting overall  spending  will  fall  short  of 
real  reform. 

An  estimated  $425  million  was  spent 
in  the  1986  congressional  races — up  ZVt 
times  since  1976.  The  average  cost  for 
a  winiting  House  candidate  rose  from 
$87,209  in  1976  to  $346,000  in  1986. 
Wher9  will  the  spending  cyclone  stop? 

Contributions  and  expenditures 
produce  political  speech  which  is  enti- 
tled to  first  amendment  protection.  In 
the  Buckley  versus  Valeo  decision,  the 
court  ruled  legislation  regulating  cam- 
paign expenditures  must  be  balanced 
by  a  sufficiently  strong  governmental 
interest.  I  believe  that  the  fimdamen- 
tal  interest  in  the  institutional  integri- 
ty of  the  Congress  asserts  such  an  in- 
terest—and have  organized  a  task 
force  to  examine  the  issue. 

My  task  force  is  chaired  by  Leon  Bil- 
lings, former  executive  director  of  the 
Democratic  Senatorial  Campaign 
Committee  and  former  administrative 
assistant  to  Senator  Edmund  Muskie. 
The  primary  focus  of  the  task  force 
will  be  to  examine  options  to  enact  a 
limit  on  campaign  expenditures,  in- 
cluding the  use  of  the  House  rules.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  Join  me  in  re- 
storing public  confidence  in  our  cam- 
paign finance  system  by  enacting  com- 
prehensive reform  which  includes  ex- 
penditure limits. 


AN  EXTRA  MEASURE  OF  PRO- 
TECTION FOR  PRISON  GUARDS 

(Mr.  PETRI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  PETRI.  Mr.  Speaker,  prison 
guards  must  patrol  unarmed  among 
the  prisoners  in  our  overcrowded  cor- 
rectional facilities  because  they  are  so 
vulnerable  that  a  pistol  or  shotgun 
could  be  taken  from  them  in  the 
course  of  an  escape  attempt  or  prison 
protest.  For  the  same  reason,  the 
guards  are  locked  in  the  cell  blocks 
without  a  key. 

Unlike  the  guards,  however,  some  of 
the  prisoners  are  armed,  having  secret- 
ly fa^oned  homemade  knives  which 
they  ^eep  hidden. 

What  is  there  to  deter  prisoners 
servldg  life  terms  from  murdering 
prison  guards,  or  for  that  matter, 
other  prisoners?  After  all.  they  are  al- 
ready serving  the  maximum  sentence. 


We  must  protect  our  prison  guards 
by  providing  better  deterrence. 

Accordingly.  I  am  reintroducing  leg- 
islation to  establish  capital  punish- 
ment for  Federal  prisoners  serving  life 
terms  who  commit  first  degree 
murder. 

I  have  offered  this  legislation  In  pre- 
vious Congresses  without  success.  Let's 
pass  it  this  time,  and  give  our  prison 
guards  the  extra  measure  of  protec- 
tion they  deserve. 


FDA  DEREGULATION  OF  DRUGS 
FOR  TERMINALLY  ILL  NOT 
WITHOUT  DRAWBACKS 

(Mr.  BOSCX)  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  BOSCO.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  of 
us  have  felt  the  frustration  of  termi- 
nally ill  friends  or  loved-ones  not 
being  able  to  use  reported  wonder 
drugs  that  may  have  a  chance  of 
curing  them.  The  argument  goes,  if 
the  patient  is  going  to  die  anyway, 
why  not  let  him  take  anything  he 
wants  because  he'll  be  no  worse  off  if 
the  drug  doesn't  work. 

The  Reagan  administration  has  in 
effect  taken  this  stance  in  proposed 
regulatory  changes  that  would  allow 
drugs  to  be  sold  to  terminally  ill  pa- 
tients even  if  there  is  no  evidence 
whatsoever  that  such  drugs  are  effec- 
tive. 

This  deregulation,  while  ostensibly 
providing  comfort  to  the  terminally  ill, 
is  likely  in  the  long  run  to  reduce  con- 
fidence in  pharmaceuticals  and  pro- 
vide a  whole  new  market  for  snake  oil 
and  cureaUs,  the  advertising  of  which 
will  appeal  to  some  of  the  most  vulner- 
able people  in  our  society.  People  will 
be  given  false  hope,  encouraged  by 
nunor  to  make  guinea  pigs  of  them- 
selves, perhaps  abandoning  hopeful 
treatments  for  well  advertised  miracle 
cures. 

However  frustrating  it  may  be.  I  en- 
courage the  FDA  to  keep  effectiveness 
as  a  criteria  for  the  marketing  and  use 
of  drugs.  Yes.  allow  fast  tracking  of 
promising  cures.  Yes.  allow  clinical  ex- 
perimentation when  warranted.  But 
don't  subject  any  class  of  people,  espe- 
cially those  most  in  need  of  hope,  to 
be  preyed  upon  by  tent  show  chautau- 
quas.  chemical  charl&tons  that  will  un- 
dermine confidence  in  all  medicine  by 
promising  effectiveness  where  none 
exists. 


THE  RUDE  AWAKENING  COMES 
WHEN  OUR  PEOPLE  LOSE 
FAITH  IN  THE  CURRENCY 

(Mr.  DANNEMEYER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.)      

liCr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Congress  is  pleading  impotence  when 


trying  to  deal  with  the  burgeoning 
budget  deficit,  and  is  trying  to  use  the 
dollar  as  a  whipping  boy  for  our  hor- 
rendous trade  deficit.  A  lot  of  people 
are  complacent  that  our  deficits  will 
nm  their  course  and  when  they  get 
severe  enough,  and  inflation  starts 
snowballing  again,  more  economy- 
minded  politicians  will  be  returned  to 
Washington  at  the  next  election  who 
will  set  matters  right  once  more. 

History  does  not  confirm  this  as- 
simiption.  On  the  contrary,  history  is 
replete  with  examples  where  if  a  seri- 
ous crash  occurs,  the  rabble-rousers 
move  in.  When  a  serious  monetary 
crisis  occurs,  your  chances  of  a  social- 
istic form  of  government  are  at  least 
10-to-l  stronger  than  the  possibility  of 
your  getting  an  economy-minded  gov- 
ernment. Just  think  of  the  rise  of 
Lenin,  Mussolini.  Hitler,  Mao.  and  the 
causes  of  their  assumption  of  power, 
and  you  will  recognize  that  continued 
monetary  debasement  lay  the  founda- 
tion stone  for  dictatorship,  socialism, 
and  regulated  peoples.  Those  who 
slumt>er  in  the  belief  that  a  continu- 
ation of  prodigality  virlll  hasten  the 
return  of  common  sense  in  Washing- 
ton are  due  for  a  rude  awakening  if  we 
ever  reach  the  point  when  our  people 
lose  faith  in  the  currency.  It  is  at  that 
time  that  we  will  realize  we  may  have 
lost  the  representative  form  of  govern- 
ment that  has  made  us  the  Nation  we 
are. 


FORTIETH  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
THE  TRUMAN  DOCTRINE 

(Mr.  SKELTON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  an 
urgent  note  sent  in  the  winter  of  1947 
by  the  Government  of  Prime  Minister 
Clement  Attlee  informed  the  Ameri- 
can Government  that  Brittania  could 
no  longer  provide  aid  to  Greece  and 
Turkey.  The  English,  exhausted  and 
financially  broke  after  their  6-year 
struggle  against  Hitler's  Germany,  had 
passed  the  baton  of  world  leadership 
to  the  United  States. 

Under  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Ach- 
eson  outlined  the  seriousness  of  the 
problem  in  the  eastern  Mediterranean 
in  a  meeting  at  the  White  House  with 
the  congressional  leadership.  In 
Greece,  20,000  Communist  guerrillas 
threatened  to  overthrow  the  ruling 
government  coalition;  in  Turkey. 
Stalin  was  demanding  bases  and  rights 
to  the  Dardanelles.  Without  assistance 
from  the  United  States  those  two 
countries  would  slip  behind  the  Iron 
CXirtain. 

After  a  long  pause.  Republican  Sena- 
tor Arthur  Vandenberg,  chairman  of 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee, 
turned  to  the  President  and  said.  "Mr. 
President,  if  you  will  say  that  to  the 
Congress  and  the  country  I  will  sup- 


port you.  and  I  believe  that  most  of  its 
members  will  do  the  same." 

Forty  years  ago  today  President 
Harry  Truman  told  a  Joint  session  of 
Congress  that  "it  must  be  the  policy  of 
the  United  States  to  support  free  peo- 
ples who  are  resisting  attempted  sub- 
jugation by  armed  minorities  or  by 
outside  pressures."  He  requested  $400 
million  in  economic  and  military  aid 
for  Greece  and  Turkey. 

To  commemorate  this  occasion  I  am 
introducing  a  resolution  that  ratii* 
upon  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
observe  May  22.  1987.  the  date  when 
the  Greco-Turkish  aid  bill  was  signed 
into  law,  as  a  day  to  honor  the 
achievements  of  the  Greek.  Turkish, 
and  American  peoples  in  our  common 
commitment  to  the  ideals  of  democra- 
cy. 


INTRODUCING  THE  TENDER 
OFFER  REFORM  ACJT  OF  1987 

(Mr.  OXLEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  OXLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  Just  a  few 
years  ago,  a  corporate  takeover  at- 
tempt would  make  all  of  the  front 
pages  of  the  newspapers.  Today,  how- 
ever, takeover  attempts  are  so  com- 
monplace that  they  are  reported  on 
the  back  pages  of  the  business  section. 

In  spite  of  our  acceptance  of  takeov- 
ers as  everyday  occurrences,  there  are 
55  million  shareholders  who  have  to 
solve  the  mysteries  of  a  tender  offer 
when  it  is  their  turn  to  decide  whether 
to  sell  their  shares. 

For  that  reason.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
today  introducing  the  Tender  Offer 
Reform  Act  of  1987.  My  bill  will  broad- 
en the  disclosure  aspects  of  the  securi- 
ties laws,  give  shareholders  more  time 
to  consider  a  tender  offer,  and  place 
restrictions  on  greenmail. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  has  been  a  great 
deal  written  and  seen  about  effects  on 
various  communities  Including  Find- 
lay,  OH;  Bartlesville,  OK;  Toledo,  OH; 
Pittsburgh,  PA;  and  Akron.  OH.  Just 
to  name  a  few.  My  bill  also  deals  with 
the  community  impact  of  those  take- 
over attempts. 

The  Committee  on  Energy  and  Com- 
merce has  been  studying  takeovers, 
and  my  legislation  virill  go  a  long  way 
in  taking  some  of  the  mysteries  and 
gamesmanship  out  of  the  process. 


n  1130 

REAUTHORIZING  THE  CHILD 
SURVIVAL  FUND 

(Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  am  pleased  to  point  out 
that  earlier  this  morning  the  House 
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Vtedgn  Affairs  SuboHnmittee  on 
HUBoan  Rli^ta  and  Intanatlonal  Or- 
gmninUooi  adi^ted  three  amend- 
nwnta  I  offered  to  reauthorize. 
y)TpT>»irf,  and  fine  tune  the  operations 
of  the  ehOd  survival  fund. 

Mr.  l^iwaker.  the  first  amendment 
that  I  tiered  today,  reauthorizes  the 
program  and  boosts  its  budget  author- 
ity to  $80  mflUcrn  in  fiscal  year  1988 
and  $90  mUUon  In  fiscal  year  1989— for 
a  total  of  $170  million  over  2  years. 

Two  years  sgo.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
child  survival  fund  was  slated  for  zero 
funding  and  I.  with  the  strong  support 
of  Chalnnan  Yatkoh,  offered  an 
amendment  to  reauthorize  the  pro- 
gram and  double  Its  budget  authority. 
TbMX  amendment  was  adopted  by  our 
subcommittee,  as  well  as  the  full  com- 
mittee and  later  by  the  House  of  Rep- 
rnsfntatlTfff 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  work  financed  through  the 
child  survival  fund  is  today  saving  mil- 
lions of  Innocent  lives.  In  their  report 
oo  the  "State  of  the  World's  Chil- 
dren," UNICEF  pointed  out  that  in 
tlie  last  12  months  the  lives  of  an  esti- 
mated 1.5  million  children  under  the 
age  of  B  have  been  saved.  In  the  last  5 
years,  over  4  million  children  have 
been  saved. 

Mr.  Speaker,  without  our  continued 
help,  through  the  child  survival  fund. 
children  wiU  go  on  being  the  victims  of 
treatable  and  preventable  ailments 
such  as  the  measles,  polio,  diphtheria, 
tetanus,  pertussis,  and  diarrheal  dehy- 
dratton.  But  with  sustained  assistance. 
mUians  of  children  can  be  saved  and 
the  quality  of  their  lives  substantially 
improved  for  a  modest  Investment. 
The  reauthorization  of  the  child  sur- 
vival fund,  with  expanded  budget  au- 
thority, will  ensure  that  the  low-cost. 
but  life  saving  techniques— such  as  im- 
munizations, oral  rehydration  ther- 
apy, breast  feeding  and  growth  moni- 
toring—can be  brought  to  more  chil- 
dren and  thus  save  more  lives. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  second  amendment 
I  offered  today  s^ves  AID  the  flexibil- 
ity to  partleipate  and  promote  child 
survival  programs  in  countries  that 
are  for  various  political  reasons  cur- 
rently proocribed  from  receiving  U.S. 
assistance.  Countries  that  immediately 
ccHne  to  mind  are  BrazU,  Peru,  Liberia. 
and  Tanzania  where  AID  sees  a  great 
need  and  a  potential  for  protecting 
mllllans  of  kids. 

I  would  point  out  to  my  colleague 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  a  third  of  the  ap- 
proximately 1  million  children  who  die 
each  year  in  Central  and  South  Amer- 
ica are  Brazilian  and  more  than  50 
percent  of  Brazil's  children  suffer 
some  degree  of  disease  or  malnutri- 
tlosi.  In  August  1985,  the  new  civilian 
government  and  the  Catholic  Church 
launched  a  major  initiative  to  immu- 
nize the  children  and  drastically 
reduce  the  nation's  child  deaths  by 
1990. 


When  the  program  was  launched, 
Bfr.  Speaker,  U.S.  AID  was  eager  to 
support  the  program.  Unfortunately, 
however,  because  of  restrictions  in 
n.S.  law,  oiu-  support  programs  have 
been  forced  to  stay  out  of  the  Brazil- 
ian immunization  project.  There  is 
still  much  work  to  be  done  in  Brazil 
and  AID  would  like  to  be  able  to  lend 
their  expertise  and  technical  assist- 
ance. My  amendment,  Mr.  Speaker, 
WiU  permit  them  to  do  so. 

Members  should  know  that  in  draft- 
ing this  second  amendment  I  took  the 
precaution  and  consulted  with  AID.  as 
well  as  legislative  counsel,  to  ensure 
that  Communist  countries,  countries 
who  have  severed  diplomatic  ties  with 
the  United  States,  and  countries 
Which  support  terrorist  activities  wiU 
not  get  any  support  because  of  my 
amendment.  The  amendment  is  nar- 
rowly targeted  at  those  countries 
which  are  poised  to  receive  AID  child 
survival  assistance  and  those  which 
AID  desires  to  help.  Needless  to  say. 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  administration  sup- 
ports this  amendment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  third  amendment 
adopted  today,  will  enable  AID  to  use 
funds  to  reimburse  either  the  Public 
Health  Service  or  the  Centers  for  Dis- 
ease Control  for  technical  and  profes- 
sional personnel  they  may  assign  to 
immunization  or  ORT  activities  both 
in  the  United  States  and  at  AID'S  field 
missions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  amendment  con- 
tinues the  authority  that  was  previ- 
ously granted  in  the  fiscal  year  1987 
continuing  budget  resolution.  That  is 
due  to  expire  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
year.  In  my  consultations  with  AID.  it 
became  clear  that  the  extension  was 
needed. 

I  would  note  that  our  committee  is 
on  record  supporting  an  expansion  of 
the  technical  expertise  available  to 
AID  in  the  health  field.  My  amend- 
ment will  ensure  that  this  consider- 
able expertise  is  available  and  put  to 
work  on  immunization  projects.  By 
making  the  reimbursement  authority 
part  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act, 
rather  than  part  of  the  annual  appro- 
priations legislation,  we  will  be  provld- 
big  AID  with  ability  to  make  long- 
term  arrangements  with  the  CDC  and 
PHS  regarding  the  detail  of  personnel. 
Like  the  previous  amendment,  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  amendment  also  has  the 
support  of  the  administration. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me 
•ay,  that  none  of  us  here  can  fully  ap- 
preciate the  suffering  that  millions  of 
children  needlessly  endure  because  of 
a  lack  of  access  to  the  components  of 
the  child  survlvlal  fund.  I  firmly  be- 
lieve that  these  three  amendments  of- 
fered and  accepted  today  ensure  that 
the  techniques  of  child  survival  reach 
millions  of  children,  and  wUl  ultimate- 
ly serve  to  alleviate  suffering,  hard- 
ship, and  pain. 


CHILD  SUPPORT  ENFORC£Mia<T 
IMPROVEMENT     ACT     OF     1987 
(Mr*.   ROUKEICA   asked   and   was 
given    permission    to    address    the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  her  remarks.) 
Mrs.     ROUKEMA.     Bdr.     Speaker, 
today  I  am  Introducing  the  Child  Sup- 
port Enforcement  Improvement  Act  of 
1987.     This     bill     will     significantly 
strengthen  our  current  child  support 
enforoement  legislation  and  at  no  ad- 
ditional cost  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

Two  and  a  half  years  ago.  Congress 
overwhelmingly  approved  and  the 
President  signed  landmark  legislation 
that  eepresented  a  sea  change  in  Fed- 
eral policy  on  this  subject.  The  Child 
Support  Enforcement  Amendments  of 
1984  put  the  Federal  Government 
firmly  on  record  that  child  support  is 
not  a  voluntary  commitment,  but  a 
legal  as  well  as  a  moral  obligation.  In 
effect  the  amendments  established  a 
premise:  The  U.S.  Congress  would  no 
longer  turn  its  back  on  the  children 
who  gre  being  deprived  of  their  legal 
financial  support. 

The  time  has  come  for  Congress  to 
be  serious  about  reforming  our  nation- 
al welfare  system.  Clearly,  a  strength- 
ened child  support  enforcement  pro- 
gram to  protect  against  family  after 
family  from  falling  onto  the  welfare 
roUs  must  be  a  major  part  of  any 
refom.  In  this  respect,  this  legislation 
is  a  "welfare  prevention"  measure. 

My  bill  will  strengthen  the  Federal 
role  In  child  support  by  making  five 
major  changes  in  current  law. 

It  requires  mandatory  withholding 
of  wages  from  the  time  a  legal  chUd 
support  decree  is  ordered,  rather  than 
allowing  for  any  period  of  delinquency 
before  withholding  begins.  I  fought 
for  this  key  provision  when  we  deliber- 
ated over  the  1984  amendments  and  I 
bellete  the  need  for  imlversal  with- 
holding is  clearer.  Waiting  for  up  to  30 
days  default  on  payments  creates  real 
hardship — children  are  deprived.  Real- 
isticf^y,  before  the  catchup  occurs  ex- 
peri^ice  shows  that  it  is  not  uncom- 
mon for  months  to  pass  before  pay- 
ments are  made.  This  brings  emotional 
and  physical  stress  upon  the  family. 
The  bills  do  not  stop  and  the  real 
need*  of  the  children,  and  food  and 
clothing,  still  must  be  met.  Many  fa- 
thers will  eventually  pay  when  the 
money  is  dragged  out  of  them.  Why 
delaf  the  inevitable? 

New  Jersey  officials  state  that  even 
though  New  Jersey  law  allows  for  a 
period  of  only  14  days  before  with- 
holding occurs,  immediate  wage  with- 
holding is  necessary.  These  officials 
state  that  by  the  time  the  employer  is 
located,  the  noncustodial  parent  is 
foiuid  and  notified  of  action,  and  ap- 
peals are  exhaiisted.  it  is  months 
before  the  wages  are  actually  with- 
held. This  is  months,  not  days,  that  a 
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child  is  denied  the  basic  necessities  of 
life.  New  Jersey  estimates  that  about 
$20  million  is  lost  in  child  support  pay- 
ment during  this  time— and  we  are 
only  talking  about  AFDC  cases  here. 
The  amount  would  be  significantly 
greater  if  non-AFDC  cases  are  includ- 
ed. Other  State  officials  have  ex- 
pressed similar  views.  Many  say  it  is 
months  before  any  chUd  support  is  re- 
ceived. 

Mandatory  wage  withholding  would 
relieve  some  pressure  from  the  crowd- 
ed court  docket  and  allow  State  agen- 
cies to  operate  more  efficiently  and  ef- 
fectively. In  addition,  the  use  of  uni- 
versal withholding  would  standardize 
our  system  thoughout  the  Nation,  pro- 
viding an  important  tool  for  interstate 
enforcement.  And.  I  must  stress  that 
vanning  delinquency  provisions  add  un- 
necessary confusion  to  the  interstate 
enforcement  efforts. 

Second,  my  bill  would  require  the 
courts  to  use  State-established  guide- 
lines for  determining  the  amount  of 
child  support  the  noncustodial  parent 
should  provide. 

The  1984  amendments  required 
States  to  develop  these  guidelines,  but 
allowed  them  to  be  advisory  in  nature 
only.  No  longer  should  it  be  possible 
that  two  Judges  in  the  same  county 
courthouse  could  hand  down  widely 
different  support  orders  for  families  in 
identical  financial  situations. 

Under  this  legislation,  the  States' 
support  guidelines  would  be  binding 
on  all  courts  and  noncustodial  parents 
would  be  required  to  prove  why  there 
should  be  any  deviation  from  them— 
the  legal  doctrine  of  rebuttable  pre- 
siunption.  The  1984  amendments  re- 
quired guidelines  to  be  developed.  We 
must  now  require  that  they  be  fol- 
lowed. Only  14  States  have  set  up  re- 
buttable presumption  guidelines. 

Third,  this  legislation  will  mandate 
States  to  review  and.  where  necessary, 
update  individual  child  support  orders 
to  ensure  their  compliance  with  the 
State  support  guidelines.  ChUd  sup- 
port payments  must  be  periodically 
updated  to  reflect  rising  cost  of  living 
and  any  upward  or  downward  move- 
ment in  the  absent  parent's  income. 

However,  it  is  the  unf  ortimate  truth 
that  all  the  guidelines  and  child  sup- 
port order  reviews  in  the  world  will 
not  help  that  family  whose  father  has 
skipped  across  State  lines  to  avoid 
paying  support.  To  strengthen  all-im- 
portant interstate  collection  efforts, 
my  bill  would  allow  the  Federal 
Parent  Locator  System  [PPLS]  or 
State  child  support  agency  direct 
access  to  employment  security  infor- 
mation through  nationwide  data  ex- 
duuige  networks  already  tn  operation. 
Currently,  child  support  agencies  have 
only  indirect  access  to  these  networks. 
By  allowing  direct  access  to  these 
data,  we  can  provide  another  tool  to 
FPI£  and  the  child  support  agencies 
to  assist  with  Interstate  enforcement. 


Just  as  is  used  presently  in  the  IRS 
intercept,  there  have  been  other 
precedents.  The  Federal  Parent  Loca- 
tor Service  and  State  child  support 
agencies  ciurently  have  access  to  IRS, 
Social  Security,  Veterans'.  Selective 
Service.  Defense  Department,  and  Na- 
tional Personnel  Records  Center  In- 
formation. There  is  no  reason  why 
they  should  not  be  given  access  to  im- 
portant employment  security  informa- 
tion. This  Information,  now  available 
In  an  indirect  State-by-State  manner, 
will  be  very  useful  in  interstate  child 
support  enforcement  cases— which  are 
30  percent  of  all  child  support  cases  in 
this  country. 

These  data  exchange  networks  will 
help  with  interstate  wage  withholding. 
The  only  way  a  State  wUl  withhold 
wages  from  a  noncustodial  parent  in 
another  State  is  if  the  requesting 
State  provides  Information  on  the  ad- 
dress of  the  employer  and  the  noncus- 
todial parent.  Many  States  do  not 
have  this  information.  By  gaining 
direct  access  to  this  system,  they  will 
be  able  to  get  this  information  for  use 
in  interstate  cases. 

Child  support  enforcement  agencies 
and  the  Federal  Parent  Locator  Serv- 
ice will  be  required  to  protect  against 
unauthorized  disclosure  of  this  infor- 
mation. Furthermore,  in  order  to 
offset  any  costs  to  this  system,  they 
will  be  required  to  reimburse  these 
networks  for  their  information. 

Finally,  my  legislation  would  in- 
crease penalties  to  the  States  that  do 
not  comply  with  the  federally  mandat- 
ed portions  of  child  support  law.  Only 
through  stiffer  enforced  sanctions, 
will  reluctant  States  recognize  the  im- 
portance the  Federal  Government  has 
placed  on  this  program. 

I  firmly  believe  that  in  order  for  our 
child  support  enforcement  system  to 
work,  it  must  be  as  easy  for  the  States 
and  the  legal  system  to  administer  as 
possible.  In  siunmary.  these  reforms 
would  relieve  the  crowded  court  dock- 
ets, use  existing  State  agencies  as  ef- 
fectively as  possible,  and  keep  many 
families  from  tvunbling  onto  the  wel- 
fare roles. 

No  mother,  no  child,  no  family 
should  have  to  bear  the  burden  of  end- 
less expensive,  debasing,  and  destruc- 
tive legal  battles  before  they  can  re- 
ceive the  child  support  to  which  they 
are  legally  entitled.  Child  support  is 
not  a  voluntary  commitment.  It  is  a 
legal  obligation  which  ail  levels  of  gov- 
enunent  have  responsibility  to  uphold. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  cosponsor 
this  important  legislation. 
[Excerpt  from  "A  Decade  of  ChUd  Support 

Enforcement    1975-1985"    Tenth    Annual 

Report  to  Congress  for  the  Period  Ending 

September  30.  1985,  U.S.  Department  of 

Health  and  Human  Services] 

I.  DiKKRSIONS  or  NORSUPPORT 

The  Federal  Oovemment  has  been  stimu- 
lating and  encouraging  Improvements  in 
child    support   enforcement    for    10    years 


through  the  ChUd  Support  Enforcement 
(CSE)  program. 

During  the  program's  10  yean  of  oper- 
ation, the  American  famUy  has  been  dra- 
maticaUy  altered  under  the  impact  of  di- 
vorce and  out-of-wedlock  births.  The  duty 
to  support  chUdren,  a  basic  obligation  of 
parenthood,  has  been  seriously  weakened. 

According  to  the  1983  Current  Population 
Survey  on  ChUd  Support  and  Alimony,  con- 
ducted by  the  Census  Bureau,  8.7  mUlion 
women  were  caring  for  chUdren  whose  fa- 
thers were  absent  from  the  home.  Only  58 
percent  of  them  had  court  orders  or  agree- 
ments to  receive  chUd  support  and  even  of 
this  relatively  fortunate  group  who  were  ac- 
tuaUy  supposed  to  receive  paymente  in  1983, 
half  received  just  partial  payment  or  no 
payment  at  aU  during  the  course  of  the 
year.  The  unpaid  chUd  support  bUl  for  1983 
alone:  $3  biUion.  Moreover,  the  average 
amount  of  chUd  support  received  by  a 
famUy  In  1983  was  only  $2,341.  "These  fig- 
ures," said  former  HHS  Secretary  Margaret 
M.  HecUer.  "document  a  widespread  and 
shameful  situation  in  our  country— the  non- 
support  of  ChUdren  by  their  own  parents." 

8.7  mUlion  women  in  1983  with  chUdren 
under  21  where  the  father  was  not  present: 
Of  42  percent,  no  support  awarded.  Of  50 
percent  support  awarded.  50.5  percent  fuU 
amount  received;  of  25.5  percent,  less  than 
full  amount  received;  of  24  percent,  nothing 
received. 

Note.— Prom  1983  Census  Bureau  Survey. 

One-half  of  marriages  that  took  place  in 
the  1970's  wUl  end  in  divorce.  Out-of-wed- 
lock births  as  a  proportion  of  live  births 
climbed  from  less  than  1 1  percent  in  1970  to 
about  20  percent  in  1982.  As  a  result,  the 
plight  of  the  single-parent  famUy— 90  per- 
cent of  them  headed  by  women— has 
become  a  famUiar  feature  on  the  landscape 
of  American  society.  The  median  annual 
income  of  female-beaded  famUies  in  1983 
was  $12,800  and  fuUy  one-third  of  these 
families  were  poor.  The  brunt  of  this  pover- 
ty falls  on  the  chUdren.  The  Census  Bureau 
found  that  in  1983,  55  percent  of  chUdren 
living  in  female- headed  households  were 
poor— four  times  the  rate  for  chUdren  in 
other  households.  Clearly,  the  financial 
abandonment  of  chUdren  by  one  parent  con- 
tributes significantly  to  their  poverty. 

State  or  Nrw  jKBarr, 
Department  of  Hdmah  Sssvices, 

TrentXin,  NJ.  March  2,  1987. 
Hon.  Marge  Roukzma, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Representative  Roukeka:  Knowing 
of  your  interest  in  chUd  support  enforce- 
ment, I  woxUd  like  to  share  with  you  our 
recommendations  for  changes  at  the  federal 
level  to  strengthen  this  system.  These  pro- 
posals would  result  in  enormous  savings  in 
welfare  expenditures  for  the  state,  counties 
and  the  federal  government  and  a  higher 
standard  of  living  for  chUdren  living  in 
single  parent  households. 

The  foUowlng  summarizes  projects  we 
have  initiated  or  plan  to  initiate  in  the  near 
future  and  the  need  for  federal  legislation: 

1 .  ESTABUSRHZNT  OP  CHUJ)  SUPPORT 
GUIDEUNES 

Last  year  the  New  Jersey  Supreme  Court 
released  guidelines  which  are  based  on  a 
concept  called  "Income  shares"  that  allo- 
cates the  proportion  of  dispooable  inoome 
that  normally  would  have  been  spent  on  the 
ChUdren  of  an  Intact  famUy.  We  anticipate 
that    these    guidelines    could    more    than 
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double  ehOd  nipport  orden  In  New  Jersey. 
Pel  Bum  with  Ififftiw  below  the  poverty 
iBvd  wiU  not  be  subject  to  the  (uldellnes 
tmt  will  be   requlrad   to   pay   a   nominal 


fadtnl  action  needed 

of  the  demooctrated  success  of 
ttaia  procrain,  we  propooe  that  states  be  re- 
qulrad to  oomidy  with  child  support  guide- 
Ubm  aa  a  matter  of  law,  held  to  the  irrep- 
anUe  harm  staiidard. 
a.  vrmtMB  nosancKnoii  or  chils  stttport 


In  July  1965.  we  conducted  a  pOot  project 
in  one  of  our  counties  to  determine  whether 
prior  chUd  aupport  orders  were  in  compli- 
anee  with  the  new  child  support  guidelines. 
Poiiiiit  we  found  auch  enormous  dlscrepan- 
car  between  the  orders  and  the  amount  the 
ataent  parenta  aliould  pay.  we  extended  this 
project  to  19  of  the  31  counties. 

We  have  reviewed  about  1500  cases  which 
baa  reaulted  in  increasing  child  support 
ndets  from  $3JZ  million  to  $4-9  million,  a 
IM  percent  increase.  This  represents  only 
atxmt  tluee  percent  of  the  50,000  absent 
pannts  with  children  on  welfare  who  we  es- 
timate have  incomes  below  the  guidelines. 
About  36.3  percent  of  the  AFDC  cases  were 
dosed  due  to  the  Increase  in  the  chUd  sup- 
pcKt  collections. 

Ftirthermore.  we  have  found  that,  con- 
trarr  to  popular  belief,  most  of  the  obligors 
have  incomes  high  enough  to  pay  their  fair 
share  of  chUd  support  A  review  of  650  cases 
In  seven  counties  found  that  the  average 
umoal  gross  salary  of  the  obligor  was 
$aOJM.  Also.  virtuaUy  aU  of  the  cases  had 
health  insurance  which  possibly  could  be 
avafiable  to  the  chfldren. 

Federal  action  needed 

We  propose  that  states  be  rcQuired  to 
modify  child  support  orders  on  a  regular 
basis  In  oomidlance  with  specific  Income 
guidelines.  States  should  be  permitted  to  do 
this  adminlstrmttvely  rather  than  through 
the  courts.  This  would  reduce  administra- 
tive costs  and  Increase  the  number  of  cases 
which  can  be  processed. 

a.  FaioainzaTioH  or  child  support  cases 

Currently,  federal  law  requires  that  we 
treat  aU  titOA  support  cases  the  same.  How- 
ever, vre  would  like  to  give  priority  to  those 
cases  In  which  the  custodial  parent  is  par- 
tidpattng  in  REACH. 

Under  the  current  system,  if  a  welfare 
client  accepts  a  Job  at  or  slightly  above  the 
mtwimiiin  wage,  this  Individual  will  suffer  a 
substantial  loas  in  AFDC  payments  and 
Medicaid  coverage.  This  results  in  a  disin- 
centive to  accept  training  or  entry-level  em- 
ployment. If  we  were  permitted  to  target 
our  enforcement  efforts  toward  the  absent 
parent  in  those  cases,  we  could  increase  the 
welfare  client's  total  income  and  assuage 
her  fear  that  wages  from  a  Job  would  not  be 
raffldent  to  compensate  her  for  lost  welfare 
benefits. 

/'ederol  action  needed 
The  Secretary  should  be  granted  clear  au- 
thority to  grant  waivers  to  states  that  want 
to  target  their  chUd  support  enforcement 
reaouroes  towards  cases  which  will  reduce 
welfare  dependency. 


DIATK  ncOMX  WITHHOLDIHG 

As  part  of  our  welfare  reform  initiative, 
we  wIU  request  state  legislation  which  will 
reialt  in  automatic  immediate  wage  with- 
twiMhij  In  diOd  support  cases  at  the  time 
the  order  la  Issued.  The  current  federal  re- 
quirement la  that  wages  are  withheld  when 


the  obligor  la  30  days  in  arrears.  The  re- 
quirement in  New  Jersey  Is  14  dajrs.  yet  we 
have  found  that  this  more  stringent  stand- 
ard is  also  Inadeqiutte. 

The  reason  is  that  by  the  time  we  locate 
the  employer,  find  the  obligor,  notify  him 
and  wait  for  a  response  and  the  exhaustion 
of  aU  of  his  administrative  appeals,  it  is 
months  before  the  wages  are  actually  with- 
teld.  During  that  period  we  estimate  that 
about  $20  million  Is  lost  in  New  Jersey  in 
chUd  support  payments.  F*urthermore,  this 
egtimate  applies  only  to  AFDC  cases.  If  non- 
JtfDC  cases  were  Included,  the  impact 
would  be  even  greater. 

It  Is  clear  that  the  current  system  is  not 
working.  It  is  costly,  ineffective,  and  unfair 
te  the  child  who  is  denied  the  basic  necessi- 
ties of  life  for  months  at  a  time.  Further- 
more, the  current  system  reinforces  the  atti- 
t«de  that  wages  withholding  is  a  stigma 
which  it  should  not  be. 

Federal  action  needed 
While  we  plan  to  initiate  this  change  in 
Mew  Jersey  our  success  will  be  limited  be- 
cause 30  percent  of  all  absent  fathers  owing 
child  support  reside  in  other  stetes.  This  is 
an  interstete  issue  which  can  only  be  fully 
addressed  at  the  national  level.  The  federal 
government  should  require  that  wage  with- 
holding be  automatic  for  all  adjudicated 
cases  at  the  time  an  order  is  entered  with- 
out the  need  for  presumption  of  default. 

5.  SPSCIAL  PKOJZCTS  TO  RXDUCX  WZLPARK 
DEFEHnDfCT  AMONG  TKXNAGB  PAROrrS 

The  Department  has  been  awarded  (1.9 
million  from  the  Office  of  FamUy  Assist- 
ance for  a  program  to  reduce  long  term  wel- 
fare dependency  among  teenage  parents  in 
Camden  and  Newark.  An  innovative  compo- 
nent of  the  program  will  be  that  teenage  fa- 
thers wiU  also  be  required  to  participate  in 
Job  training  or  attend  school  in  order  to  re- 
ceive other  welfare  benefits  such  as  AFDC, 
food  stamps  or  general  assistance.  This 
should  result  in  Increasing  child  support  col- 
lections. 

Federal  action  needed 

States  should  be  permitted  to  make  spe- 
cial efforts  to  enroU  fathers  in  AFDC  or 
food  stamp  employment  and  training  pro- 
Vams  when  the  custodial  parent  and  chUd 
are  also  on  public  assistance. 

In  conclusion,  in  order  to  assist  New 
Jersey  and  other  states  to  obtain  the  sup- 
port children  are  entitled  to,  we  ask  that 
states  be  required  to  comply  with  child  sup- 
port guidelines  as  a  matter  of  law;  be  per- 
mitted to  modify  child  support  orders  ad- 
ministratively to  reflect  increased  earnings 
of  the  obligor;  be  granted  the  flexibility  to 
prioritize  cases  to  reduce  welfare  dependen- 
cy; and  that  aU  states  be  required  to  with- 
hold wages  at  the  time  an  order  is  entered. 

Please  let  me  know  if  I  can  provide  any 
further  assistance.  Also,  feel  free  to  contact 
Raymond  Castro,  Director,  Office  of  Inter- 
governmental Relations,  should  you  or  your 
staff  have  any  questions.  I  hope  we  can 
meet  sometime  soon  in  Washington  to  dis- 
cuss this  matter  and  other  human  services 
Issues  that  affect  our  state. 
Sincerely. 

Drew  Altuax,  Ph.D., 

CommianoTter. 


[Exceipt  from  the  Interim  Report,  June  7, 
1985J  of  the  Advisory  Panel  ChUd  Support 
Models  Project,  "Development  of  Guide- 
lines for  Establishing  and  Updating  ChUd 
Support  Orders"] 

USB  OP  FORMtTLAS 

A  formula  should  be  used  as  a  rebuttable 
presumption  for  the  establishment  of  chUd 
support.  Any  formida  should  be  applicable 
to  a  broad  range  of  circumstances.  We  rec- 
ognize, however,  that  there  are  individual 
cases  it>  which  the  rigid  application  of  a  for- 
mula would  lead  to  Inequitable  results  to 
one  of  the  parents  or  the  chUd  in  question. 
Examples  of  such  cases  might  Include  a  ter- 
minally Ul  obligor,  a  chUd  with  unusvial  edu- 
cational or  social  needs,  or  an  emancipated 
seventeen  year  old  child.  In  addition,  experi- 
ence la  several  states  has  suggested  that  ap- 
plication of  formulas  is  most  difficult  at 
both  eRtremes  of  the  income  range.  At  very 
low  levels  of  obligor  Income,  abUity  to  pay 
must  be  carefully  scrutinized  in  relation  to 
obUgor  subsistence  needs.  At  high  parental 
Income  levels  (e.g.  $50,000  per  year  or  more), 
chUd  aupport  levels  are  significantly  affect- 
ed by  tax  considerations  and  trade-offs  be- 
tween other  elements  of  an  overaU  divorce 
settleifient.  such  as  property  division  and 
spousal  maintenance. 

As  a  rebuttable  presumption,  a  formula 
should  be  used  to  set  the  amount  of  chUd 
support  unless  one  party  can  demonstrate 
that  its  use  would  lead  to  an  inequiteble 
outcome,  or  unless  the  court  or  administra- 
tive agency  so  determines.  In  either  case,  a 
departure  from  the  formula  should  be  ac- 
compwUed  by  a  written  statement  which 
gives  the  reasons  for  deviating  from  the  for- 
mula's direct  application. 

Altliough  the  primary  use  of  a  formula  is 
to  guide  the  parties  and  adjudicatory  au- 
thority (courts  or  child  support  enforce- 
ment agencies  with  administrative  process) 
In  establishing  the  level  of  chUd  support 
awarda,  a  formula  can  and  should  be  used  to 
review  the  levels  of  negotiated  chUd  support 
amounts  as  weU.  Although  negotiated  set- 
tlemeats  are  currently  given  only  cursory 
review  by  most  courts  and  administrative 
agencies,  such  practices  do  not  always  ade- 
quately protect  the  Interests  of  the  chUd, 
who  is  generaUy  not  directly  represented  in 
the  context  of  an  adversary  proceeding  be- 
tween the  parents.  Thus,  an  important  use 
of  a  formula  would  be  to  assess  the  adequa- 
cy of  negotiated  chUd  support  settlements 
in  providing  for  the  economic  need  of  chU- 
dren. 


TRUTH  IN  ADVERTISING 

NEEDED  FOR  TRUST  FUNDS; 
FEDERAL  DEFICIT  IS  MUCH 
BIOGER  THAN  REPORTED 

(Mr.  FAWELL  asked  and  was  given 
pemdssion  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr,  FAWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it's  time 
for  4ome  truth  in  advertising  about 
defidts  and  truth  in  lending  about 
what  we  are  doing  with  the  Govern- 
ment's trust  fund  surpluses.  It's  time 
to  be  honest. 

We  keep  hearing  about  how  much 
progress  we  are  making  in  reducing 
the  deficit  from  its  record  highs  of 
$212  billion  in  1985,  $221  billion  in 
1986.  to  an  estimated  $174  billion  defi- 


cit In  1987.  and  an  estimated  $169  bU- 
lion  deficit  in  1988.  The  truth  is  that  a 
major  reason  for  these  alleged  reduc- 
tions in  deficits  Is  increased  borrowing 
from  trust  fund  surpluses,  including 
tempoiury  Social  Security  surpluses; 
all  of  which  must  be  paid  back  with  in- 
terest. 

CBO  projects  that  the  1987  budget 
deficit  will  be  $174  billion.  Accepting 
that  conservative  estimate  as  accu- 
rate—which few  people  do— what  is 
not  commonly  known  is  that  the  gen- 
eral fund  in  1987  will  have  to  borrow 
an  additional  $19  billion  of  surplus 
1987  Social  Security  trust  funds,  along 
with  over  $50  billion  from  other  1987 
trust  fund  surpluses,  in  order  to 
achieve  that  estimate. 

Thus,  Uncle  Sam's  total  borrowing 
in  1987  and  Its  true  1987  deficit,  will  be 
an  estimated  $244  billion,  not  the  $174 
bUllon  CBO  reports  as  its  1987  budget 
deficit. 

It  appears  that  budget  deficits  under 
our  budget  rules  are  not  the  same  as 
total  borrowing  required  to  enable  the 
general  fluid  to  pay  all  its  expenses  in 
1987.  The  unhappy  truth  about  the 
real  amount  of  Federal  borrowing  in 
1987  and  the  real  deficit  of  1987  is 
avoided  under  our  budget  rules  by 
simply  classifying  trust  fund  surplus- 
es, for  budgetary  purposes,  as  "reve- 
nues," with  no  mention  of  such  siu-- 
pluses  being  borrowed  and  spent  by 
the  general  fund.  Of  course,  Iwrrowing 
by  any  other  name,  or  with  no  name 
at  all,  smells,  like  the  rose.  Just  the 
same.  And  what  is  borrowed,  from 
whatever  source,  must  be  repaid— with 
interest.  That,  alas,  is  an  economic 
truth  that  won't  go  away. 

The  story  is  the  same  with  CBO's  as- 
sumption of  a  reduced  Federal  budget 
deficit  of  $169  billion  in  1988— only 
worse.  What  hasn't  been  told  is  that  in 
arriving  at  the  1988  estimate  of  a  $169 
billion  deficit,  $36  billion  must  be  bor- 
rowed from  the  Social  Security  trust 
fund  surplus  as  well  as  an  additional 
$70  biUion  from  other  1988  trust  fund 
surpluses.  That's  a  whopping  total  of 
an  additional  $106  billion  of  unpubli- 
cized  borrowing  from  public  surplus 
trust  funds  in  1988.  Add  this  to  CBO's 
official  1988  budget  deficit  estimate  of 
$169  billion  and  you  have  a  true  1988 
deficit  estimate  of  $275  bUlion. 

I'm  not  saying  that  trust  fund  sur- 
pluses should  not  necessarily  be 
loaned  to  the  general  fund.  An  lOU 
from  Uncle  Sam.  with  reasonable  in- 
terest, should  be  as  good  an  invest- 
ment as  one  made  in  the  private 
sector.  But  we  should  let  the  public 
and  the  trust  fund  beneficiaries  know 
about  the  borrowing  and  spending  of 
their  trust  fund  surpluses  and  when 
and  how  we  expect  the  debt-ridden 
general  fund  to  raise  sufficient  reve- 
nues to  pay  it  back. 

More  importantly,  we  should  make 
it  clear  that  borrowing  by  the  general 
fimd    of    trust    funds    increases    the 


annual  deficit  as  much  as  it  increases 
the  national  debt.  And  sooner  or  later 
taxes  must  be  raised  to  pay  back  such 
loans,  with  interest. 

We  should  also  understand  that 
Social  Security  payroll  taxes  will  be 
increased  by  5.8  percent  in  1988— a  $14 
billion  hike.  All  of  tills  $14  bUlion  in- 
crease in  1988  revenues  will  be  tMr- 
rowed  by  the  general  fund  yet  not 
added  to  that  year's  annual  deficit. 
Thus,  it  will  make  the  official  1988 
deficit  appear  $14  billion  smaller. 

Truth  in  lending  and  truth  in  adver- 
tising is  something  Congress  talks  a 
lot  about.  It  should  practice  it,  too. 


EXECUTIVE  BRANCH 
ARROGANCE 

(Mr.  GREEN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
call  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to 
a  classic  case  of  executive  branch  arro- 
gance. In  the  March  6  Federal  Regis- 
ter the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  declares  that  it  is 
canceling  the  next  round  of  urban 
action  development  grants.  HUD 
claims  the  cancellation  is  proper  be- 
cause the  President's  request  for  a  re- 
scission of  $225  million  of  UDAG  fiscal 
year  1987  funding  is  awaiting  congres- 
sional action. 

The  law  requires  congressional  ap- 
proval to  institute  a  rescission.  Inac- 
tion is  rejection.  HUD  knows  that. 
Congress  refused  to  endorse  a  simiilar 
rescission  request  last  year.  HUD 
knows  that,  too. 

There  will  be  no  approval  of  the  re- 
scission this  year.  HUD  also  knows 
that. 

And  consider  the  timing.  The  rescis- 
sion request  expires  March  15.  The 
final  date  for  applications  for  the 
grants  was  not  until  March  31.  Yet 
HUD  declares  its  cancellation  of  the 
grants  on  March  6.  Why  not  wait  the  9 
days  imtil  the  rescission  is  clearly 
dead? 

Plainly,  this  is  a  classic  case  with  the 
executive  branch  seeking  to  force  a  de- 
ferral on  the  Congress  without  ap- 
proval, in  violation  of  law. 


RESOLU- 
HUMAN 


among  the   highest  priorities  of  ita 
human  rights  agenda. 

Yesterday  the  United  Nations 
Human  Rights  Commission  failed  to 
live  up  to  its  noble  mandate  and  at  the 
same  time  it  failed  the  15,000  imlitical 
prisoners  who  languish  in  Cuban  pris- 
ons. An  effort  led  by  India,  which 
claims  to  be  a  nonallgned  country,  suc- 
ceeded in  preventing  consideration  of 
a  United  States  resolution  condemning 
Cuba,  one  of  the  world's  worst  offend- 
ers of  basic  rights  and  freedoms.  As  in- 
dicated in  the  article  which  follows, 
the  motion  failed  by  a  vote  of  19  to  18 
with  6  attstentions. 
[From  the  Washington  Post,  Mar.  12,  1987] 

U.S.  Resolution  Oh  Cuba  at  U  JJ.  Fails  To 
Carry 

Geneva,  March  11.— An  effort  led  by  India 
and  supported  by  Latin  American  countries 
prevented  the  United  Stetes  from  putting 
its  motion  condemning  Cuba  for  human 
rights  violations  to  a  vote  before  the  U.N. 
Human  Rights  Commission  today. 

Ambassador  E.  Robert  WaUach  vowed  a 
renewed  effort  next  year.  The  conunission 
session  formally  closes  Thursday. 

The  U.S.  resolution  would  have  con- 
demned Cuba,  saying  it  holds  thousands  of 
political  prisoners.  India  countered  with  a 
resolution  saying  the  issue  of  Cuba  "should 
not  be  debated  at  this  time."  It  was  adopted 
by  19  votes,  including  those  of  Venezuela. 
Colombia.  Peru,  Nicaragua,  Argentina  and 
Mexico,  to  18,  with  six  abstentions. 

WaUach  later  told  a  news  conference  he 
had  information  from  the  U.S.  Embassy  in 
Caracas  that  the  Venezuelan  delegation  had 
been  told  to  change  its  vote  and  abstain  but 
did  not  get  its  instructions  in  time.  "The 
vote  would  have  been  an  18-to-18  tie  and  our 
motion  would  have  gotten  to  the  floor," 
WaUach  said. 

Wallach  praised  France  for  voting  against 
the  Indian  resolution  and  thus,  by  implica- 
tion, for  the  United  Stetes.  French  sources 
said  earlier  that  Cuban  President  Fidel 
Castro  had  phoned  President  Francois  Mit- 
terrand asking  him  not  to  support  the  U.S. 
p>osition  but  that  Mitterrand  had  turned 
him  do«m. 


U.N.  TURNS  DOWN  U.S. 
TION        ON        CUBA'S 
RIGHTS  ABUSES 

(Mr.  SHUMWAY  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  SHUMWAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week  I  was  pleased  to  join  with  over  40 
of  my  colleagues  in  introducing  a  reso- 
lution condemning  the  human  rights 
abuses  of  Castro's  Cuba  and  calling  on 
the   United   Nations   to   place   Cuba 


TRIBUTE  TO  WAYNE  WOODROW 
"WOODY"  HAYES 

(Mr.  KASICH  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remartcs.) 

Mr.  KASICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
with  great  sadness  this  morning  that. 
In  the  sports  world  and  also  paticular- 
ly  in  Ohio,  most  particularly  in  Colum- 
bus, OH,  we  learned  of  the  death  of  a 
real  giant.  Coach  Woody  Hayes. 

We  all,  of  course,  itnow  Coach  Hayes 
for  his  great  accomplishments  and 
achievements  on  the  football  field;  two 
national  championships,  13  Big  Ten 
titles,  9  Rose  Bowls,  and  of  course  he 
did  all  of  this  with  a  spotless  record 
and  really  was  the  standard  for  how  to 
run  a  lootball  program  in  America. 

But  I  have  to  tell  you  that  the 
people  In  Columbus,  the  people  in 
Ohio  do  not  think  of  Woody  Hayes 
only  as  a  great  football  coach.  We 
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iwlly  think  of  Woody 
great  humaatUrlan. 
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Hayes  as  a       Mr.  DONALD  E.  LUKENS.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 


reque$t  that  the  gentleman  from  New 
York    [Mr.    AcKBtMAirl    explain    the 
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wait  until  the  second  election  period—       Mr.  McKnnncr. 
beginning  January  1,  1988— to  begin       Mr.  Rotb. 


857.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portetlon.  Jointly,  with  the  President.  Na- 
t.lnniLl      RiLllmiul      P«i««>n«>r      (Vimnraiinn. 
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raaUy  think  of  Woody  Hayes  u  a 
great  huniaiittarian. 

He  traveled  around  the  world  visit- 
Inc  aenrtoemen  on  ahipa,  in  the  fields; 
was  part  of  the  Bob  Hope  tour  at  one 
point.  We  remember  Woody  Hayes  for 
goinc  to  Children's  Hovltal.  where  he 
would  go  from  l)ed  to  bed,  ^Tending 
time  with  the  Uttle  chfldren  right  in 
OolumlwMi.  OH.  or  to  the  veterans  hos- 
^tali.  or  tlie  charities  that  he  was  in- 
TOhred  in  and  sponsored  actively  on  lit- 
erally ahnoflt  a  weeli-to-week  basis. 

Be  represented  Presidents  and  Vice 
Presidents  around  the  world  because 
they  had  so  much  respect  for  Woody 
Hayes.  The  wpartt  world  is  going  to 
mlm  Woody  Hayes.  I  know  that  his 
piayeiB  are  going  to  miss  Woody 
Hayes  a  great  deal.  But  I  have  got  to 
tdl  you  that  peraonally  I  am  going  to 
miss  him.  and  I  know  the  people  in  Co- 
lumbus, OH,  not  only  love  him,  re- 
spect him.  but  will  never  forget  the 
great  adiievements,  the  great  accom- 
pUahments  and  the  great  unselfish- 
ncM  that  Woody  Hayes  gave  us  in  this 
world. 

Mr.  OXLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KASICH.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  OziKTl. 

Mr.  OXLEY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  taking 
the  Ume  this  morning. 

All  of  us  were  shodied,  Mr.  Speaker, 
and  saddened  at  Woody's  loss.  Woody 
was  in  the  Washington  area  Just  last 
summer  for  the  Lombardi  cancer  tour- 
nament. And  was.  wliile  not  a  golfing 
participant,  was  there  to  accept  an 
award  from  the  Lombardi  tournament. 

I  had  a  chance  to  talk  with  him  at 
that  point.  A  lot  of  people,  of  course, 
will  remember  Woody  for  only  one 
thing.  It  is  unfortimate  that  that  is 
the  case. 

I  saw  the  story  this  morning  on  the 
news  and  could  not  help  but  think 
that  all  the  years  he  gave  to  the  uni- 
versity and  to  the  State  of  Ohio  that  it 
would  come  down  to  only  one  thing.  I 
am  glad  the  gentleman  took  this  time 
to  point  out  some  of  the  great  things 
Woody  has  done  over  the  years:  a 
Denison  graduate,  he  coached  at 
Miami  University,  my  alma  mater,  and 
then  came  on  to  Ohio  State,  where  his 
record  was  unsurpassed. 

We  wHl  miss  him  dearly.  He  was 
indeed  a  great  Ohioan,  a  great  football 
coach  and  a  great  American.  All  of  us 
share  our  sadness  with  his  family,  iiis 
son  Steve,  his  wife  Ann,  all  of  those 
people  that  loved  Woody  will  miss  liim 
greatly. 

Agatai.  we  w)reciate  your  taking  the 
time  to  honor  Woody  this  morning. 

Mr.  DONALD  E.  LUKENS.  Mr. 
Speaker,  win  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KASICH.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield 
to  my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  LuKSRS]. 


Mr.  DONALD  E.  LUKENS.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  jrielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been  my  pleasure 
and  privUege  to  know  Woody  Hayes 
f*r,  I  guess,  over  30  years  now.  Having 
Xt^ea  on  campus  and  worked  under 
Woody,  more  importantly  I  would  like 
to  share  with  tills  group  two  quick  sto- 
ries because  I  think  they  embellish  the 
Woody  Hayes  legend.  He  is  a  legend 
not  only  for  Columbus,  as  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  mentioned,  but  from 
all  over  the  United  States.  It  was  at 
every  Christmas  he  would  go,  and  his 
wife  would  verify  this,  he  would  leave 
Christmas  Day  or  the  day  liefore 
Christmas  looking  for  hitcliliikers, 
particularly  servicemen,  and  where- 
ever  they  happened  to  want  to  go. 
Woody  would  drive  them  home. 

D  1140 

I  had  the  pleasure  of  speaking  to  a 
yoimg  man  from  LouisviUe,  KY,  who 
said  he  was  picked  up  at  the  Air  Force 
Bbse,  and  asked  if  I  knew  a  professor 
named  W.W.  Hayes.  He  had  ^ven  him 
a  ride  home,  all  the  way  to  Louisville, 
KT,  over  170  miles  one  way.  Just  to  get 
him  home  so  he  could  be  home  for 
CSuistmas  with  his  family. 

Woody  was  a  legend.  He  came  down 
to  my  district  several  times  and 
worked  for  me.  I  never  will  forget  at 
one  fimdralser  where  he  spoke  to  a  48- 
year-old  businessman  who  was  one  of 
ills  football  players.  Bill  Wilkes,  from 
Hamilton,  OH,  and  said,  "Bill,  put 
that  cigarette  out."  Wilkes  did  it  im- 
mediately. 

Woody  Hayes  was  more  than  a 
legend;  he  was  really  a  built-in  father 
for  anyone  who  played  ball  and  for 
any  human  being  who  ever  knew  him. 

Mr.  KASICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  he  had 
great  intensity,  but  great  love  for  his 
players.  His  players  have  great  love  for 
him. 

Columbus,  OH,  will  never  see  an- 
other man  like  Woody  Hayes.  He  is 
one  of  the  true  giants,  not  only  of  the 
sports  world,  but  among  men. 


MAKING  TECHNICAL  CORREC- 
TIONS RELATING  TO  FEDERAL 
EMPLOYEES'  RETIREMENT 

SYSTEM 

Mr.  ACKERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
be  discharged  from  further  consider- 
ation of  the  bill  (H.R.  1505)  making 
technical  corrections  relating  to  the 
Federal  Employees'  Retirement 
Sb^stem,  and  ask  for  its  immediate  con- 
sideration in  the  House. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Montgomery  ).  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

Mrs.  MORELLA.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  I  do  not 
object,  but  would  like  to  respectfully 


request  that  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  AckbumanI  explain  the 
natiu^  of  the  legislation. 

Mr.  ACKERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  MORELLA.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tlemah  from  New  York. 

&Ir.  ACKERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
bill  has  been  cleared  by  the  minority. 

BCr.  Speaker,  sulisection  (a)  of  H.R. 
1505  corrects  a  technical  error  in  sec- 
tion )02(aKlKDKII)  of  the  Federal 
EhnplOyees'  Retirement  System  Act  of 
1986.  As  enacted,  that  provision  inad- 
vertently fails  to  provide  benefits  to 
the  survivors  of  certain  employees 
who  elect  to  transfer  from  the  Civil 
Servioe  Retirement  System  [CSRS]  to 
the  new  Federal  Employees'  Retire- 
ment System  [FEaiS]  during  the  open 
season  beginning  In  July  of  this  year. 

The  specific  class  of  employees  who 
would  be  adversely  affected  by  the 
current  statutory  language  are  those 
emploiyees  who  have  at  least  5,  but  less 
than  10,  years  of  service  under  the 
CSRS  and  who  die  within  18  months 
of  transferring  to  the  FERS.  If  such 
event  occurred,  the  surviving  spouse 
and  children  of  the  deceased  employee 
would  not  be  entitled  to  any  survivor 
benefits  under  either  retirement 
system.  Clearly,  such  an  Illogical  and 
harsh  result  was  not  Intended  by  the 
committee  or  the  Congress. 

The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  of  the  bill  corrects  the  error  by 
providing  that  prior  creditable  service 
imder  the  CSRS  will  be  creditable  for 
purposes  of  satisfying  the  18-month 
service  requirement  for  surviving 
spouse  and  children's  benefits  under 
the  FERS. 

Subsection  (b)  of  H.R.  1505  corrects 
a  technical  error  in  5  U.S.C. 
8432(b)(4)(A),  as  added  by  the  Federal 
Elmployees'  Retirement  System  Act  of 
1986.  As  enacted,  that  provision  inad- 
vertently precludes  certain  employees 
from  participating  in  the  thrift  sav- 
ings plan  established  by  the  FERS 
until  January  1,  1988.  The  employees 
affected,  generally,  are  those  who 
were  automatically  covered  by  the 
FERS  on  January  1,  1987,  but  who 
had  not  had  the  CSRS  retirement  con- 
tributions withheld  from  their  pay 
during  1984,  1985,  or  1986. 

As  a  general  rule,  a  FEIRS  employee 
is  not  eligible  to  participate  in  the 
thrift  savings  plan  until  the  second 
election  period  after  becoming  subject 
to  the  FERS.  In  effect,  an  individual 
must  be  employed  at  least  6  months 
before  being  eligible  to  participate  in 
the  thrift  savings  plan.  This  require- 
ment negates  the  necessity  of  estab- 
lishing thrift  savings  plan  accoimts  for 
extremely  short-term  employees.  The 
committee  and  the  Congress  intended 
that  employees  hired  prior  to  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  FERS  who  were 
automatically  swept  under  its  coverage 
on  January  1,  1987,  would  not  have  to 


wait  until  the  second  election  period- 
beginning  January  1,  1988— to  begin 
maUng  thrift  savings  plan  contribu- 
tions. The  amendment  made  by  sub- 
section (b)  ensures  that  all  such  em- 
ployees will  be  able  to  begin  tiulf  t  sav- 
ings plan  participation  on  April  1, 
1987. 

Mrs.  MORELLA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
withdraw  my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

HJl.  1505 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hoiue  of 
Representative*  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congrest  assembled.  That  (a) 
section  302(aKlKDKII)  of  the  Federal  Em- 
ployees' Retirement  System  Act  of  1986 
(Public  Law  9»-335;  100  Stat.  602)  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  --8442(bKlKB)."  and  in- 
serting in  Ueu  thereof  "8442(b)(1). 
8443(aKl).". 

(b)  The  first  sentence  of  section 
8433(bK4KA)  of  title  5.  United  SUtes  Code, 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  "Notwith- 
standing paragraph  (2)<A).  an  employee  or 
Member  who  is  an  employee  or  Member  on 
January  1,  1987,  and  continues  as  an  em- 
ployee or  Member  without  a  break  in  service 
through  April  1,  1987,  may  make  the  first 
election  for  the  purpose  of  subsection  (a) 
during  the  election  period  prescribed  for 
such  purixwe  by  the  Executive  Director.". 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion 
to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


Mr.  McKnnrrr. 

Mr.  RoTB. 

Mrs.  JoHHSOH  of  Connecticut. 

Mr.  Shumwat. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  AcKKRMAH)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter) 

Mr.  HoTDL 

Mr.  MOMTGOMERY. 

Mr.  DnxxTifs. 
Mr.  Fasckll. 

Mr.  COKLHO. 

Mr.  Fraitk. 
Mr.  LipiNSKi. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  address  the  House,  following  the 
legislative  program  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  DoNAU)  E.  Lukens)  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  material:) 

Mr.  DoRM AN  of  California,  for  5  min- 
utes, today. 

Mrs.  Bentley,  for  60  minutes,  on 
March  17. 

Mrs.  Bentlet,  for  60  minutes,  on 
March  18. 

(The  following  Meml)er  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  ACKERMAN)  to  rcvlsc  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material) 

Mr.  Annunzio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remarks  was 
granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Donald  E.  Lukens)  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Hefley. 

Mr.  Fields. 

Mr.  GnJCAN  in  two  instances. 

Mc.  SXTTH  of  Oregon. 

Mr.  Donald  E.  Lukens. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  DONNELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  11  o'clock  and  45  minutes 
a.m.),  under  Its  previous  order  the 
House  adjourned  until  Monday.  March 
16.  1987.  at  12  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICA-nONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

851.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  transmitting  a  report  on  the 
review  conducted  by  the  Department  of  the 
Implementation  of  the  maximum  payment 
limitation  provided  for  In  section  1001  of 
the  Food  Security  Act  of  1985,  as  amended; 
also  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  pro- 
vide for  the  fair  and  equitable  application  of 
the  maxlmiim  limitation  on  farm  program 
payments  that  may  be  received  by  a  person, 
pursuant  to  Public  Law  99-500  and  Public 
Law  99-591;  to  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture. 

852.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency,  transmit- 
ting a  report  on  the  total  number  of  applica- 
tions for  conditional  registration  of  certain 
pesticides  for  the  fiscal  year  1986,  pursuant 
to  7  U.S.C.  136W-4;  to  the  Committee  on  Ag- 
riculture. 

853.  A  communication  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  amend- 
ments to  the  request  for  appropriations  for 
fiscal  year  1988.  pursuant  to  31  U.S.C.  1107 
(H.  Doc.  No.  100-48);  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

854.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget,  transmitting 
the  cumulative  report  on  rescissions  and  de- 
ferrals of  budget  authority  as  of  March  1, 
1987.  pursuant  to  2  U.S.C.  685(e)  (H.  Doc. 
No.  100-49);  to  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

855.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Educa- 
tion, transmitting  a  copy  of  notice  of  final 
funding  priorities— research  in  education  of 
the  handicapped— biennial,  pursuant  to  20 
U.S.C.  1232(d)(1);  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 

856.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Educa- 
tion, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  amend  the  Higher  Education  Act 
of  1965,  to  make  technical  corrections  and 
program  improvements,  to  remedy  oper- 
ational problems,  to  reduce  unnecessary 
costs  and  program  abuse,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 


857.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation, Jointly,  with  the  Prealdent.  Na- 
tional Railroad  Paoencer  Corporation. 
transmitting  the  10th  and  last  annual 
report  and  the  7th  one  issued  Jointly,  on 
progress  achieved  and  work  in  pragresB  with 
respect  to  the  completion  of  the  Northeast 
corridor  improvement  project  which  sum- 
marizes and  highlights  the  major  accom- 
plishments during  fiscal  year  1985.  pursuant 
to  Public  Law  94-210.  section  703(1  KD):  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

858.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Defense 
Security  Assistance  Agency,  transmitting  a 
listing  of  the  defense  articles,  services,  and 
training  provided  to  Chad  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  as  of  March  6.  1987.  under 
the  authority  of  Presidential  Determination 
87-5.  dated  December  16,  1986  (Ex.  Com. 
No.  88).  pursuant  to  22  U.S.C.  2318(bK2);  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

859.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Com- 
modity Futures  Trading  Commission,  trans- 
mitting the  12th  annual  report  of  the  Com- 
mission's activities  for  the  calendar  year 
1986  under  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act. 
pursuant  to  5  U.S.C.  552(d):  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations. 

860.  A  letter  from  the  President  and 
Chairman.  Export-Import  Bank,  transmit- 
ting a  report  of  the  Bank's  compliance  with 
the  requirements  of  the  internal  accounting 
and  administrative  control  systems  in  effect 
during  the  yeare  ended  December  31.  1986. 
pursuant  to  31  U.S.C.  3512(cK3):  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

861.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation to  add  a  representative  of  Indian 
tribal  governments  to  the  membership  of 
the  Advisory  Commission  on  Intergovern- 
mental Relations;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

862.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  CJener- 
al.  General  Accounting  Office,  transmitting 
the  General  Accounting  Office  report  and 
recommendation  concerning  the  claim  of 
Mr.  William  A.  Cassity  to  be  relieved  of  li- 
ability for  repayment  in  relocation  expense 
reimbursements  that  were  erroneously  paid 
to  him  by  the  Department  of  the  Navy,  pur- 
suant to  31  U.S.C.  3702(d);  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

863.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Office  of 
Personnel  Management,  transmitting  a 
report  of  the  agency's  progress  and  continu- 
ing efforts  to  date  in  the  implementation  of 
the  new  Federal  Employees'  Retirement 
System  [FERS);  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

864.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator.  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  Improve  the 
efficiency  and  effectiveness  of  management 
of  public  building;  jointly,  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Public  Works  and  Transportation 
and  Government  Operations. 

865.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health 
and  Human  Services,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  extend  coverage 
under  the  Social  Security  Act  to  railroad 
employment;  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on 
Ways  and  Means  and  Energy  and  Com- 
merce. 


REPORTS    OF    COMMITTEES    ON 
PUBLIC     BILLS     AND     RESOLU- 
TIONS 
Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports 

of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 

Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 

proper  calendar,  as  follows: 
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Mt.  UDAUj:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
luulv  Attain.  HJl.  MS.  A  bill  to  establish 
the  Ban  Fedro  Mpailaii  National  Conaerva- 
tlon  Arca  in  Cnriilaf  Oounty.  AZ.  in  order  to 
•aura  iwlaontoloileal.  adentific,  cultural. 
ediwHwial.  and  recreational  resources  of 
the  coii— nalluii  area,  and  for  other  pur- 
POMK  wltb  amenctoenU  <RepL  100-24).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
Houae  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


PDBUC  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  dauae  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XZn.  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tkms  were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  f oUows: 

By  Mr.  DELLDMS  (for  himself.  Mr. 
AcKBOiAM,  Mr.  Atkihs,  Mr.  Bates, 
Mr.  BonoB  of  Michican,  Mr.  Browm 
of  CaUfoniia.  Mr.  BxutAM,  Mr.  Clay. 
Mn.  COLum.  Mr.  Coim,  Mr.  Coii- 
TBU,  Mr.  CaocKxrr,  Mr.  dc  Lugo, 
Mr.  Dowmr  of  New  York.  Mr.  Dtm- 
ALLT.  Mr.  Dtsom.  Mr.  Edwakss  of 
Califomla,  Mr.  Evams,  Mr.  Esfy.  Mr. 
FAOTRaoT.   Mr.   Flakx,   Mr.    Focu- 
BTTA.  Mr.  Foao  of  Tennessee,  Mr. 
num.  Mr.  Qaicia.  Mr.  Okat  of  nii- 
Doia,  Mr.  QiAT  of  Pnmaylvania,  Mr. 
HoTsa,  Mr.  Hawkhis.  Mr.  Hatks  of 
niinoia.   Mr.   Jacobs,    IfCr.    Kastkh- 
iiXBB.  Mr.  Kosnum,  Mr.  LsLAin), 
Mr.    LowRT    of    Washington,    Mr. 
Ixvni  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Lewis  of 
Georgia.  Mr.  Thomas  A.  Ldkxn,  Mr. 
MAxmm.  Mr.  Makkkt,  Mr.  MruMz. 
Mr.  MoaanoR  of  Connecticut,  Mr. 
OaauxAB.  Mr.  Owms  of  New  Yorlc, 
Mr.     'SUmoKL,     Mr.     Rahall.     Mr. 
Roonio.  Mr.  Savagx,  Mr.  Stark,  Mr. 
Sroan.  Mr.  Studds.  Mr.  Udall,  Mr. 
Wnsa,  and  Mr.  Wriat): 
HJt  1580.  A  bUl  to  prohibit  investments 
in.  and  certain  other  activities  with  respect 
to.  South  Africa,  and  for  other  purposes; 
Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. Ways  and  Means,  Armed  Services, 
Banlcing.  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs.  Public 
Works  and  Transportation,  and  the  Perma- 
nent Select  Committee  aa  Intelligence. 

By  Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI  (for  him- 
self and  Mr.  Dumcam): 
HJt.  1581.  A  bill  to  delay  the  increase  in 
the  current  year  liability  test  for  estimated 
tax  purposes,  to  authortae  the  waiver  of  es- 
timated tax  penalties  in  certain  cases,  to 
change  the  date  on  which  withholding  cer- 
tificates are  required  to  take  effect,  and  to 
revise  the  estimated  tax  provisions  applica- 
ble to  corporations:  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  CONTERS: 
HJt  1583.  A  biU  to  enforce  the  guarantees 
of  the  1st,  14th.  and  ISth  amendments  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  by 
prohibiting  certain  devices  used  to  deny  the 
right  to  participate  in  certain  elections;  to 
the  Committee  an  House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  ARMEY: 
HJl.  1583.  A  bm  to  establish  the  Biparti- 
san CommisBion  on  the  Consolidation  of 
Military  Bases;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

By  Mr.  BILBRAY  (for  himself.  Mr. 
SAVAia,  Mr.  Towns.  Mr.  Whxat,  Mr. 
MmPHT,  Mr.  Esty,  Mr.  Hoch- 
■BuacKina.  Mr.  Fdstkb.  Mr.  Mrum, 
Mr.  OBJimsoif.  Mr.  m  Lnoo,  Itn. 
BnmxT,  Mr.  Moaklxt,  Mr.  Ackxx- 
MAii,  Mr.  Hawkhis,  Mr.  Stokks,  Mr. 
TiAncAn.  Mr.  Drsoa.  Mr.  Hatxs  of 


Illinois,  Mr.  KoLTXR,  and  Mr.  Mabti- 

mz): 

H-R.  1584.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Truth  in 
Landing  Act  to  establish  a  limitation  on  the 
rates  of  Interest  which  may  be  imposed  on 
credit  card  accounts,  to  provide  that  such 
lUnltatlon  shall  take  effect  on  October  1, 
1988,  unless  the  determination  is  made  that 
such  rates  reflect  the  cost  of  ftmds  to  credi- 
tors and  competition  among  creditors  for 
nefw  credit  card  accounts,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Fi- 
nance and  UrlMui  Affairs. 

By  Bfrs.  BOXER  (for  herself,  Mr. 
MiiXER  of  California,  Mr.  Wiixiams, 
Mr.  SiKORSKi,  Mr.  Lowrt  of  Wash- 
ington, Mr.  Prank,  and  Mr.  Ouar- 
nri): 

B.R.  1585.  A  bill  to  amend  title  31,  United 
States  Code,  to  improve  congressional  over- 
sight of  programs  in  the  President's  budget 
treated  in  a  manner  designed  to  conceal  the 
existence  or  scope  of  the  program  (common- 
ly referred  to  as  black  programs);  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

By  Mrs.  BOXER  (for  herself.  Mr. 
MiLLXR  of  California,  Mr.  Williams, 
Mr.  SiKORSKi,  Mr.  Lowrt  of  Wash- 
ington, and  Mr.  Framk): 

B.R.  1586.  A  bill  to  improve  congressional 
oversight  of  defense  programs  treated  in  a 
manner  designed  to  conceal  the  existence  or 
scope  of  the  program  (commonly  referred  to 
as  black  programs):  jointly,  to  the  Commit- 
ters on  Armed  Services,  and  Government 
Operations. 

By  Mr.  DeFAZIO: 

B.R.  1587.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  SUtes  to 
prohibit  the  export  of  unprocessed  logs  har- 
vested from  lands  owned  or  administered  by 
States;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fafrs. 

By  Mr.  DELUJMS: 

B.R.  1588.  A  bill  authorizing  the  President 
to  issue  a  posthumous  commission  of  briga- 
dier general  to  Lt.  Col.  Charles  E.  Young, 
U.S.  Army;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

By  Mr.  DORNAN  of  California: 

BJt.  1589.  A  bill  to  increase  Government 
economy  and  Improve  efficiency  and  to 
reduce  the  deficit  by  Implementing  certain 
reeommendatlons  of  the  President's  private 
seetor  survey  on  cost  control  relating  to  the 
consolidation  of  certain  Department  of  De- 
fease operations;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

B.R.  1590.  A  biU  to  provide  a  one-time  am- 
nesty from  criminal  and  civil  tax  i>enaltles 
for  taxpayers  who  notify  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service  of  previous  underpayments  of 
Federal  tax  and  pay  such  underpayments  In 
fuO  with  interest,  and  to  provide  that  the 
revenues  from  such  payments  shall  be  used 
to  reduce  the  Federal  deficit;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

B.R.  1591.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Retvenue  Code  of  1986  to  deny  the  deduction 
of  medical  expenses  Incurred  for  certain 
abortions;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

B.R.  1592.  A  blU  to  Increase  Government 
economy  and  efficiency  and  to  reduce  the 
deficit  by  implementing  certain  recommen- 
dations of  the  F>resldent's  private  sector 
survey  on  cost  control  regarding  the  consoli- 
dation of  border  management  and  the  revi- 
sion of  overtime  laws  for  inspectors,  and  for 
other  purposes;  Jointly,  to  the  Conunittees 
on  the  Judiciary,  Ways  and  Means,  and  Ag- 
riculture. 

By  Mr.  FIELDS  (for  himself,  Btr. 
YouRG  of  Alaska,  and  ISi.  Shum- 

WAT): 


HJi.  ^593.  A  bill  providing  for  the  orderly 
and  timely  development  of  critical  energy 
resources  on  the  U.S.  Outer  Continental 
Shelf;  Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Interi- 
or and  Insular  Affairs,  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries,  and  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  FRENZEL: 
H.R.  1594.  A  bill  to  extend  the  existing 
suspension  of  duty  on  flecainide  aceUte  to 
January  1,  1992;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  OUCKMAN  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  RiCBARosoM): 
H.R.  1595.  A  bill  to  amend  Utle  V  of  the 
Motor  Vehicle  Information  and  Cost  Sav- 
ings Act  to  allow  adjustments  in  a  manufac- 
turer's fleet  average  fuel  economy  for  auto- 
mobiles made  by  the  manufacturer  which 
utilize  nonpetroleum-based  fuels;  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

By  Mr.   HOYER  (for  himself,  Mrs. 
Bkmtlxt,  Mrs,    Btron,  Mr.  Dtsom, 
and  Mrs.  Morklla): 
H.R.  1596.  A  bill  to  amend  title  28,  United 
States  Code,  to  create  two  divisions  in  the 
Judicial  district  of  Maryland:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By    Mrs.    JOHNSON   of   Connecticut 

(for  herself.  Mr.  Bolani),  Mr.  E>oii- 

KzLLY,  Mr.  McKnnny,  Mr.  Atkiks, 

Mr.  Rowland  of  Connecticut,  Mr.  St 

GxRMAiN,  and  Mrs.  Kknnzllt): 

H.R.  1597.  A  bill  to  recognize  and  grant  a 

Federal  Charter  to   the  Franco-American 

War  Veterans,  Inc.  to  the  Conunittee  on  the 

Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  LIGHTFOOT  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  NiELsoN  of  Utah): 
H.R.  1598.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Western  Historic  Trails 
Center  In  the  State  of  Iowa,  and  for  other 
purpos«;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  McKINNEY: 
H.R.  1599.  A  bill  to  promote  the  Interests 
of  consumers  and  to  ensure  that  the  free 
flow  of  products  in  Interstate  commerce  is 
not  impeded  by  product  liabUlty  law,  and 
for  other  purposes;  Jointly,  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Energy  and  Commerce,  and  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  DORNAN  of  California: 
H.R.  1600.  A  bill  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
the   Interior   to   display   the   flag   of   the 
United  States  of  America  at  the  apex  of  the 
Vietnam  Veterans  Memorial;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  OXLEY: 
H.R.  1601.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Securities 
Exchange  Act  of  1934  to  improve  the  proce- 
diu-es  for  the  conduct  of  corporate  tender 
offers,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Com- 
mittee On  Energy  and  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  PETRI: 
H.R.  1602.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  State  Code  to  provide  capital  pun- 
ishment for  first  degree  murders  committed 
by  prisoners  serving  a  life  sentence:  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ROTH: 
H.R.  1603.  A  bill  to  encourage  innovation, 
promotf   research    and    development,    and 
stimulate  trade  by  strengthening  intellectu- 
al property   laws;   to  safeguard   American 
business   interests   abroad   by   establishing 
United    States    negotiating    objectives    de- 
signed   to    increase    intellectual    property 
right  protections  under  the  General  Agree- 
ment on  Tariffs  and  Trade:  and  for  other 
purpoeas;   Jointly,   to   the   Committees   on 
Ways  and  Means,  the  Judiciary,  Energy  and 
Commerce,  and  Government  Operations. 


By  Mrs.  ROUKEMA: 
H.R.  1604.  A  bill  to  amend  part  D  of  title 
rv  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  require  that 
mandatory  income  withholding  of  court-or- 
dered child  support  begin  automatically 
when  the  court  order  is  Issued,  to  strength- 
en the  presently  required  State  guidelines 
for  child  support  award  amounts,  to  require 
that  employment  security  Information  be 
made  available  for  child  support  enforce- 
ment purposes  through  Federal  and  State 
telecommunications  networks,  and  to  In- 
crease the  penalties  on  States  telecommuni- 
cations networks,  and  to  Increase  the  penal- 
ties on  States  for  failure  to  comply  with 
statutorily  prescribed  procedures;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  SHUMWAY: 
H.R.  1605.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Act  entitled 
"An  Act  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  construct,  operate,  and  maintain 
the  Aubum-Folsom  South  unit,  American 
River  division.  Central  Valley  project,  Cali- 
fornia, under  Federal  reclamation  laws."  en- 
acted September  2,  1965,  and  the  Flood  Con- 
trol Act  of  1970;  to  the  Committee  on  Interi- 
or and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ROBERT  F.  SMITH  (for  him- 
self and  Mr.  Stenholm): 
H.R.  1606.  A  bill  to  achieve  the  highest 
possible  level  of  efficiency  and  cost  effec- 
tiveness within  the  Federal  Government  by 
requiring  the  Federal  Government  to  enter 
Into  contracts  with  the  private  sector  for 
performance  of  conunercial  activities  when 
any  cost  comparison  demonstrates  that  the 
cost  of  a  contract  for  a  commercial  actlvitlty 
is  lower  than  the  cost  of  performance  of  the 
activity  by  the  Government  and  by  estab- 
lishing in  the  procurement  policy  of  the 
Federal  Government  a  greater  reliance  on 
private  sector  sources  to  provide  property 
and  services  needed  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment; to  the  Conmiittee  on  Government 
Operations. 

By  Mr.  TORRES  (for  himself,  Mr.  La- 
Falce,  and  Mr.  Mavroules): 
H.R.  1607.  A  biU  to  amend  title  15  of  the 
Small  Business  Act;  to  the  Committee  on 
Small  Business. 

By  Mr.  VOLKMER  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Grandt): 
H.R.  1608.  A  bill  to  clarify  the  administra- 
tion of  the  feed  grain  crop  acreage  base  pro- 
visions of  the  Food  Security  Act  of  1985;  to 
the  Conmiittee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  WAXMAN  (for  himself.  Mr. 

Miller  of  California,  Mr.  Dingell. 

and  Mr.  Scheuer): 

H.R.   1609.   A  bill   to  amend   the  Public 

Health  Service  Act  to  establish  school-based 

adolescent    health    services    demonstration 

projects:  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 

Commerce. 

By  Mr.  YATRON: 
H.R.  1610.  A  blU  to  require  the  Secretary 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  to  pro- 
vide technical  assistance  to  State  and  local 
governments  to  encourage  the  incorporation 
of  radon  testing  requirements  in  building 
codes:  to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Fi- 
nance and  Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  GILIifAN. 
H.J.  Res.  186.  Joint  resolution  designating 
October  16,  1987,  as  "World  Pood  Day";  to 


the   Committee   on   Post  Office   and   Civil 
Service. 

By   Mr.    OILMAN   (for   himseU,   Mr. 
Rangel,  and  Mr.  Dornan  of  Califor- 
nia): 
H.  Con.  Res.  74.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  appreciation  of  the  Congress  to 
President  Virglllo  Barco  and  the  people  of 
Colombia  for  their  efforts  to  combat  drug 
trafficking  and  drug  abuse,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa: 
H.  Con.  Res.  75.  Concurrent  resolution 
calling  for  the  complete  withdrawal  of  all 
Vietnamese  Armed  Forces  from  Cambodia, 
and  expressing  support  for  the  right  of  self- 
determination  for  the  Cambodian  people;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By    Mr.    PICKLE    (for    himself,    Mr. 
DowNET  of  New  York,  Mrs.  Kennel- 
lt,  Mr.   Frenzel,  Mr.  Matstti.  and 
Mr.  Archer): 
H.  Con.  Res.  76.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  in  sup- 
port of  a  private  Initiative  established  for 
the  purpose  of  enhancing  small  business 
access  to  U.S.  trade  laws:  to  the  Committee 
on  Small  Business. 

By  Mr.  LANTOS  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Gilman,  and  Mr.  Gibbons): 
H.  Res.  121.  Resolution  to  commend  the 
European  Community  and  the  governments 
of  the  meml>er  states  of  the  European  Com- 
munity for  the  role  which  the  Community 
has  played  in  the  development  of  the  close 
relationship  existing  between  the  United 
States  and  Europe  on  the  occasion  of  the 
30th  anniversary  of  the  signing  of  the 
Treaty  of  Rome,  which  established  the  Eu- 
ropean Community;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII, 
Mr.  E>ORNAN  of  California  introduced  a 
bill  (H.R.  1611)  for  the  relief  of  Joseph  W. 
Newman;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 

H.R.  317:  Mr.  Owens  of  New  York,  Mr. 
Eckart.  Mr.  Dellums,  Mr.  Richardson,  Mr. 
Garcia,  Mr.  Evans,  Mr.  Tallon,  Mr.  Levin 
of  Michigan,  Mr.  LaFalce.  Mr.  Bonior  of 
Michigan,  Mr.  Mineta.  Mr.  E^sft,  and  Mr. 
Lantos. 

H.R.  637:  Mr.  Levin  of  Michigan,  Mr. 
Mrazek,  and  Mr.  Hates  of  Illinois. 

H.R.  719:  Mr.  Bilirakis,  Mr.  Rinaloo,  and 
Mr.  Sensenbrenner. 

H.R.  720:  Mr.  Crane  and  iSi.  Solomon. 

H.R.  778:  Mr.  Solarz,  Mr.  Rose,  Mr. 
Wolfe.  Mr.  Boland,  Mr.  Mineta,  and  Mr. 
DeFazio. 

H.R.  779:  Mr.  Bustamante,  Mr.  Smith  of 
New  Hampshire,  Mr.  McHugh.  Mr.  Gekas, 


Mr.  Brown  of  California,  Mr.  Mooor.  Mr. 
DoRNAN  of  California,  and  Mr.  Pettbl 

H.R.  790:  Mr.  Mack.  Mr.  (Campbell.  Mr. 
Young  of  Alaska,  Mr.  Ozixt,  Mrs.  BomaT, 
and  Mr.  Grat  of  Illinois. 

H.R.  799:  Mr.  Borski,  Mr.  Boucher.  Mr. 
DeFazio,  Mr.  Kastenmeixr.  Mr.  Hates  of  Il- 
linois, Mr.  Lewis  of  Georgia,  and  Mr. 
Owens  of  Utah. 

H.R.  898:  Mr.  Frost,  Mr.  Lowrt  of  Wash- 
ington, and  Mr.  Dowdt  of  Mississippi. 

H.R.  921:  Mr.  Owens  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Hughes,  Mr.  Bonior  of  Michigan,  and  Mr. 

EISPY. 

H.R.  934:  Mr.  Eckart. 

H.R.  1002:  Mr.  Walgren  and  Mr.  Caboin. 

H.R.  1152:  Mr.  Pashatan,  Mr.  Grat  of  Illi- 
nois, Mr.  Barnard,  Mr.  Kastknmeibr.  Mr. 
EsPT,  Mr.  Atkins.  Mr.  Shart,  Mr.  Lancas- 
ter, Mr.  Roe.  and  Mr.  DeFazio. 

H.R.  1163:  Mr.  McGratr.  lAr.  Rinaldo, 
and  Mr.  Shaw. 

H.R.  1178:  Mr.  Porter. 

H.R.  1249:  Mr.  Evans.  Mr.  Walgren,  Mr. 
KoLBE,  Mr.  F^ghan.  and  Mr.  Rinaldo. 

H.R.  1293:  Mr.  Hates  of  Illinois,  Mr. 
Whittaker.  and  Mr.  Parris. 

H.R.  1356:  Ms.  Slaughter  of  New  York. 

H.R.  1433:  Mr.  Feighan  and  Mr.  Caroin. 

H.R.  1437:  Mr.  Feighan,  Mr.  Rinaldo,  and 
Mr.  Lagomarsino. 

H.R.  1438:  Mr.  Boehlert. 

H.R.  1469:  Mr.  Gephardt  and  Mr.  Gunder- 

SON. 

H.J.  Res.  32:  Mr.  Lewis  of  Georgia,  Mr. 
Waxman.  Mr.  de  Lugo,  Mr.  Hates  of  Illinois. 
Mr.  WoRTLET,  Mrs.  Collins,  Mr.  Rangel. 
Mr.  Ravenel,  Mr.  Kolbe,  Mr.  Hertel,  and 
Mr.  Fish. 

H.J.  Res.  103:  Mr.  Solomon  and  Mr.  Craig. 

H.  Res.  40:  Mr.  Lott,  Mr.  Crane,  Mr.  Niel- 
soN  of  Utah,  Mr.  Fields,  Mr.  Craig,  and  Mr. 
Sensenbrenner. 

H.  Res.  68:  Mr.  Mollohan,  Mr.  Espt,  Mr. 
Fish.  Mr.  Boucher,  and  Mr.  Hxma. 


DELETIONS  OP  SPONSORS  FROM 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  spon- 
sors were  deleted  from  public  biUs  and 
resolutions  as  follows: 

H.R.  1153:  Mr.  Ackerman.  Mr.  Bates,  Mr. 
Bonior  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Brown  of  Califor- 
nia, Mr.  Berman,  Mr.  Clat,  Mrs.  Collins, 
Mr.  CoNTE,  Mr.  Conters,  Mr.  Crockett,  Mr. 
DE  Lugo.  Mr.  Downet  of  New  York,  Mr. 
Dtmallt,  Mr.  Edwards  of  California.  Mr. 
Espt,  Mr.  Fauntrot,  Mr.  Flake,  Mr.  Foou- 
ETTA,  Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Frank. 
Mr.  Garcia.  Mr.  Grat  of  Illinois,  Bfr. 
HoTER.  Mr.  Hawkins,  Mr.  Hates  of  Illinois, 
Mr.  Jacobs.  Mr.  Kastxnmxikr,  Mr.  KosT- 
MATER,  Mr.  Leland,  Mr.  Lowrt  of  Washing- 
ton, Mr.  Levin  of  MictUgan.  Mr.  Thomas  A. 
LuKEN.  Mr.  Martinez,  Mr.  Market,  Mr. 
MruME,  Mr.  Morrison  of  Connecticut,  Mr. 
Oberstar,  Mr.  Owens  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Rangel.  Mr.  Rahall,  Mr.  Rodino.  Mr. 
Savage.  Mr.  Stark.  Mr.  Stokes,  Mr.  Studds, 
Mr.  Weiss.  Mr.  Wheat.  Mr.  Dtson,  Mr. 
Grat  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Evans,  and  Mr. 
Udall. 
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Now  it  is  true  that  these  institutions 
do  not,  to  date,  absorb  a  large  propor- 


AVi      Kiif 


Second,  we  must  keep  in  mind  what  ministration.  Others  have  their  "leader", 
we  are  doing  and  what  we  are  not  When  a  Senator  Is  making  a  long  speech. 
An\na  W7«.  aro  Anina  niir  nurt  tn  onsnrp     the  chalTs  are  deserted,  and  the  vote  is 
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TlM  Senate  met  at  B'JO  ajn.  and  was 
eaUed  to  order  by  the  Honorable  Wil- 
liam PaoxMXBB,  a  Smator  from  the 
State  of  WliBonaln. 


Tbe  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Rich- 
ard C  HalversoD.  D J3..  offered  the  f ol- 
lowliiditayen 

Let  us  pray. 

Wondotul.  Counsellor,  Mighty  Ood. 
everlaaUng  Father.  Prince  of  Peace, 
wherever  «e  look  there  la  trouble— and 
men  and  women  in  leadership  are  ex- 
pected to  have  all  the  answers.  Desper- 
atdy  we  need  Tour  counsel— Tour 
wladom— Your  guidance.  Avarice, 
greed,  lust,  and  deceit  spread  their  In- 
fection among  us,  insidiously  polluting 
the  stream  of  life,  public  and  private. 
Orant  to  the  leadership  and  Members 
of  the  Senate  Your  gracious  interven- 
tion that  they  may  fulfiU  the  sacred 
trust  to  which  they  have  been  divinely 
anwinted.  Illumine  their  conscience- 
strengthen  their  courage— lead  them 
In  truth  and  righteousness.  Encourage 
them  in  their  moments  of  frustration 
when  mountains  of  difficulty  and  val- 
leys of  need  intimidate,  show  them 
Your  way.  Work  Your  perfect  will  in 
this  place.  For  Thine  is  the  kingdom 
and  the  power  and  the  glory  forever. 
Amen. 


RECOONinON  OF  THE 
MAJORITY  LEADER 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  recognises  the  majority  leader. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Journal 
of  the  proceedings  be  approved  to 
date. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR 
PROXMIRE 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Under  the  previous  order,  the  Senator 
from  \<nsGonain  [Mr.  Pboxmirz]  is  rec- 
ogniaedL 


BANKINO'S  FUTURE  AND  WHY 
CONGRESS  MUST  ACT 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  What  is  the  future 
of  American  banking?  What  will  this 
country's  credit  system  look  like  15  or 
20  yean  from  now?  One  expert  study 
recently  made  by  a  Cambridge,  MA, 
organisation  called  the  BIAC  group 
predicts  that  the  number  of  bank 
branches  will  decline  by  one-third  in 


the  future.  The  group  also  finds  that 
larger  branch  networks  will  evolve. 
Obviously  this  means  a  very  consider- 
able concentration  of  banking  control 
in  coming  years.  On  what  assumptions 
ia  this  projection  based? 

First,  it  Is  not  based  on  historical  ex- 
perience. Between  1970  and  1981  the 
number  of  bank  branches  grew  by 
more  than  80  percent.  Since  1981 
growth  has  slowed.  But  it  has  not 
stopped. 

Second,  this  forecast  is  not  based  on 
any  new  technological  experience.  Be- 
tween 1980  and  1985  the  number  of 
households  using  home  banking  grew 
by  less  than  one-tenth  of  1  percent, 
lliat  means  that  by  1985  there  was 
lass  than  one  home  in  a  thousand  that 
used  home  banking.  Transactions 
through  automatic  clearing  houses  tri- 
pled. But  they  remained  at  less  than  5 
percent.  Individuals  lising  direct  de- 
posit accounts  grew  by  less  than  3  per- 
cent. 

Third,  bank  consolidation  simply  did 
not  occur.  The  number  of  banks  in 
1185  was  almost  precisely  the  same  as 
the  number  of  banks  in  1980.  Medium 
stee  banks — not  the  huge  money  center 
banks— grew  most  rapidly.  The 
number  of  banks  with  assets  between 
$1  and  $10  bUlion  grew  by  more  than 
50  percent.  The  number  of  banks  with 
assets  over  $10  bUlion  grew  by  less 
than  30  percent.  The  number  of  banks 
with  assets  of  less  than  $1  billion  re- 
mained almost  precisely  the  same. 

Fourth,  banks  with  assets  between 
$1  and  $10  billion  enjoyed  sharply  in- 
creasing returns  on  their  equity.  Small 
banks  with  less  than  $1  billion  in 
assets  suffered  a  drop  from  a  1980 
return  of  13  V4  percent  on  equity  to 
llv^  percent.  And  the  large  banks  suf- 
fered an  even  greater  decline  from  a 

1980  return  of  more  than  13  Vk  percent 
on  equity  to  an  11  percent  return  in 
1$85.  Overall  during  the  5  years  from 

1981  through  1985,  banks  earned  a 
higher  return  on  equity  than  most 
other  financial  institutions.  For  banks 
it  was  a  14.5-percent  return.  For 
thrifts  it  was  12.7  percent.  For  insur- 
ance companies  13.5  percent.  For  full 
line  brokerage  firms  10.5  percent. 
Only  investment  banks  did  better. 
Their  return  averaged  24.3  percent 
during  that  5-year  period. 

So  where  is  the  evidence  that  Ameri- 
can banking  is  hellbent  for  the  kind  of 
concentration  this  MAC  study  pre- 
dicts? Certainly  not  in  the  historical 
record  I  have  reviewed.  So  where  Is  it? 

The  answer  lies  in  policies  adopted 
in  recent  years  by  State  legislatures, 
and  a  lack  of  action  by  the  Congress. 
Here  is  why:  In  the  past  5  years  the 


prime  barrier  against  financial  concen- 
tration has  started  to  crumble.  That 
barrier,  up  untU  a  few  years  ago.  was  a 
nationwide  prohibition  in  most  of  the 
Stated  against  out-of -State  branching. 
That  barrier  has  now  become  history. 
Thirty-nine  of  the  fifty  States  now 
permit  out-of -State  branching.  To  date 
most  ef  the  States  confine  their  banks 
to  branching  from  and  into  neighbor- 
ing Sttites  through  regional  compacts. 
But  an  increasing  number  of  States 
have  opened  their  borders  to  banks 
from  anjrwhere.  And  many  State  legis- 
latures have  admitted  their  move  into 
regional  banking  was  in  the  expecta- 
tion that  full  national  branching  was 
on  the  way. 

The  MAC  study  finds  that  the  most 
profitable  branches  require  $30  to  $40 
millio|i  in  footings  to  be  profitable. 
They  contend  that  banks  will  pay  in- 
creasing premiums  to  acquire  good 
new  branches.  Of  course,  that  means 
the  smaller  banks  located  in  prosper- 
ing communities  will  be  able  to  sell  out 
at  profitable  prices.  They  will  be  able 
to  make  a  bundle  by  surrendering 
their  independence.  Many  will  do  Just 
that.  The  number  of  banks— including 
successful,  efficient  banks— will  de- 
cline. Concentration  will  grow.  Obvi- 
ously congressional  action  to  advance 
interstate  branching  will  accelerate 
that  concentration. 

Some  of  that  will  come  from  the 
pending  Senate  bill  that  includes  the 
proposed  regulators'  bill.  That  bill  for 
the  first  time  permits  the  acquisition 
across  State  lines  in  violation  of  State 
law  of  failing  banks.  A  far  more  mas- 
sive Advance  of  concentration  could 
come  If  the  Congress  fails  to  close  the 
nonbank  bank  loophole.  Under  recent 
court  interpretation,  large  conglomer- 
ate corporations  can  form  institutions 
that  can  perform  virtually  all  bsLnking 
fimcttons,  provided  they  either  are  se- 
lective in  the  deposits  they  accept  or 
in  the  commercial  loans  they  make. 
These  nonbanks  can  accept  most  de- 
posits and  make  all  commercial  loans. 
Or  they  can  accept  all  deposits  and 
make  most  but  not  all  commercial 
loans. 

The  courts  have  found  that  such  in- 
stitutions are  technically  not  banks, 
and  ijherefore  escape  the  law's  long 
time  $eparation  of  banking  and  com- 
merce. The  result:  institutions  whose 
owners  escape  the  regulations  imposed 
on  bank  holding  companies.  These  are 
institution's  owners  who  cannot  be  re- 
quired to  meet  safety  and  soundness 
requirements.  These  are  also  institu- 
tions that  have  a  flagrant,  conspicu- 
ous, built-in  conflict  of  interest. 


A  Thi*  "bailee"  tjnnbol  identifie*  ctatetnenn  or  ioserdoni  which  are  not  spoken  by  a  Member  of  the  Senate  on  the  floor. 


Now  it  is  true  that  these  institutions 
do  not,  to  date,  absorb  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  Nation's  deposits.  Ah,  but 
what  a  potential  if  in  the  future  they 
could  take  a  huge  proportion  of  the 
deposits  that  constitute  not  only  the 
life  blood  of  the  Nation's  banks— big 
and  small— but  the  credit  lifeblood  of 
independent  American  business,  big 
and  small. 

And  these  nonbanks  are  owned  by 
the  Nation's  largest  conglomerate  cor- 
porations. The  biggest  retail  firm  on 
Earth — Sears — has  a  nonbank  bank.  So 
does  the  biggest  brokerage  firm,  Mer- 
rill Lynch.  So  does  the  biggest  insur- 
ance company.  Prudential.  The  non- 
bank  is  a  time  bomb  waiting  to  go  off. 
If  the  Congress  fails  to  cut  the  fuse, 
super  financial  concentration  is  right 
around  the  comer. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  thank  my 
good  friend,  the  majority  leader,  for  so 
graciously  yielding  me  his  time.  I  am 
very  grateful  for  that.  I  thank  him. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE 
MINORITY  LEADER 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  minority  leader. 

Mr.  BYRD  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished Republican  leader  is  fulfill- 
ing an  important  appointment  at  the 
moment. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
time  of  the  distinguished  Republican 
leader  be  reserved  for  his  use  later  in 
the  day. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


Second,  we  must  keep  in  mind  what 
we  are  doing  and  what  we  are  not 
doing.  We  are  doing  our  part  to  ensvu^ 
that  all  relevant  factors  have  been 
thoroughly  examined,  and  that  all 
points  of  view  have  been  heard.  We 
are  not,  should  not,  and  carmot  make 
the  President's  decision  for  him.  In 
the  final  analysis,  it  is  President 
Reagan  who  will  have  to  decide  upon  a 
reasonable  interpretation  of  our  obli- 
gations under  the  treaty. 

Some  have  alleged  that  President 
Reagan  is  unilaterally  changing  our 
obligations  under  the  ABM  Treaty- 
nothing  could  be  further  from  the 
truth.  President  Reagan  has  shared 
his  analyses,  and  the  records  upon 
which  they  are  based,  with  us.  He  wel- 
comes our  views.  Now  we  must  give 
him  our  counsel,  in  recognition  of  the 
fact  that  we  have  only  one  President. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quonun.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  under- 
stand earlier  this  morning  the  leaders' 
time  was  reserved.  Is  that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Republican  leader  is  correct. 


THE  ABM  TREATY 
INTERPRETATION 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  is  now  fully  immersed  in  the 
issue  of  the  ABM  Treaty  interpreta- 
tion—an issue  of  profound  importance 
to  America's  defense.  Three  commit- 
tees have  undertaken  hearings  on  the 
subject,  and  Senators  have  responded 
enthusiastically  to  the  President's 
offer  of  extensive  consultations.  Some 
Senators  have  spent  many  hours  read- 
ing the  records  and  have  begun  to 
share  their  results  with  us. 

As  we  proceed  with  this  discussion, 
we  should  keep  two  points  constantly 
in  mind. 

First,  there  is— and  is  likely  to 
remain — considerable  uncertainty,  and 
difference  of  opinion,  among  those 
who  have  studied  the  records.  The 
Senate  has  not  spoken  with  one  voice, 
and  I  doubt  that  it  will.  I  am  sure  that 
all  my  colleagues  agree  that  we  owe  all 
who  have  taken  their  time  to  examine 
this  matter  careful  and  courteous  ex- 
amination of  their  views. 


ministration.  Others  have  their  "leader". 
When  a  Senator  is  making  a  long  speech, 
the  chairs  are  deserted,  and  the  vote  la 
often  settled  In  a  conversation  at  tbe  fire- 
side. The  conversation  is  there  often  so  loud 
as  to  interrupt  the  Senator  who  is  speaking, 
for  our  Vice  President  has  not  the  talents 
requisite  for  a  good  Presiding  Officer.  Under 
these  clrcumstanoes.  It  is  often  difficult  for 
a  m&n  who  knows  he  is  not  "listened  to",  to 
deliver  an  able  and  eloquent  argument.  To 
this,  add  that  we  have  no  stenographer,  and 
seldom  any  "hearers"  in  the 
galleries  *  *  *.  I  speak  none,  and  yet  my  in- 
fluence on  many  subjects  is  not  confined  to 
my  own  vote. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  only  say  that 
probably  nothing  has  changed  since 
then.  As  I  look  around,  the  Chamber 
is  empty.  It  was  not  a  long  speech,  and 
we  do  have  stenographers.  We  have  no 
fireplace.  We  have  an  efficient  Presid- 
ing Officer.  Otherwise,  everything  is 
the  same. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
for  2  minutes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


BICENTENNIAL  MINUTE 

THE  VALUE  OF  THE  SENATE  ORATORY 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
been  giving  a  series  of  bicentennial 
minutes  and  I  have  another  which  I 
think  may  be  of  interest  to  my  col- 
leagues and  others  who  read  the 
Record. 

Mr.  President,  during  the  Senate's 
nearly  200  years  of  existence,  only  a 
few  of  its  Members  have  kept  and  pub- 
lished diaries.  WiUiam  Plumer,  of  New 
Hampshire,  carefully  recorded  his  in- 
volvement in  Senate  activities  between 
1803  and  the  end  of  his  brief  service  in 
1807.  Here  is  a  portion  of  his  entry  for 
the  session  that  met  on  March  12, 
1806,  181  years  ago  today: 

I  have  for  sometime  been  convinced  that 
speeches  In  the  Senate,  In  meet  cases,  have 
very  little  Influence  upon  the  vote.  I  believe 
that  in  19  cases  out  of  20,  they  do  not 
change  a  single  vote.  For  this  Inefficiency 
there  are  various  causes.  All  our  documents, 
communications,  reports,  bills  and  amend- 
ments are  printed  and  laid  on  our  tables, 
and  those  of  us  who  examine  subjects  for 
ourselves,  and  do  not  vote  on  the  faith  of 
others,  read  and  examine  and  form  opinions 
for  ourselves. 

Having  read  and  examined  a  subject  we 
converse  with  each  other,  and  freely  ex- 
change our  sentiments.  This  not  only  con- 
firms or  changes  the  opinions  of  some,  but 
fixes  the  vote  of  others  who  never  give 
themselves  the  trouble  of  examination. 
Some  Senators  are  implicitly  led  by  the  ad- 


SUPPORTING  the  peace  INITIA- 
TIVE OF  THE  CENTRAL  AMERI- 
CAN HEADS  OF  STATE 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  at  9:45,  under  the  previously 
entered  order,  will  begin  debate  on 
Calendar  Order  No.  29,  Senate  Con- 
current Resolution  24. 

This  is  a  concurrent  resolution  that 
was  offered  by  Mr.  Santoro.  It  sup- 
ports the  initiative  of  Central  Ameri- 
can heads  of  state,  meeting  in  San 
Jose,  Costa  Rica,  supporting  a  regional 
proposal  to  bring  about  an  end  to  the 
armed  conflict  in  Central  America. 
The  yeas  and  nays  will  be  ordered  on 
the  adoption  of  the  conciurent  resolu- 
tion as  soon  as  a  sufficient  niunber  of 
Senators  are  on  the  floor  to  order  the 
yeas  and  nays. 

Mr.  President,  the  vote  will  occur  no 
later  than  11:45  a.m.  today.  I  would 
urge  the  cloakrooms  to  inform  all  Sen- 
ators that  there  will  be  a  rollcall  vote 
on  the  adoption  of  this  concurrent  res- 
olution. Mr.  Sanford  is  on  the  floor  at 
this  time. 

Mr.  President,  since  no  other  Sena- 
tor seeks  recognition,  I  would  presume 
to  suggest  to  the  Chair  that  the 
Senate  now  proceed  to  the  consider- 
ation of  the  Sanford  concurrent  reso- 
lution and  have  it  read  by  the  clerk.  I 
so  ask  unanimous  consent. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection? 

The  Chair  hears  none.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk  will 
report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con.  Rea.  24) 
supporting  the  Initiative  of  Central  Ameri- 
can heads  of  state,  meeting  in  San  Jose. 
Costa  Rica,  in  formulating  a  regional  pro- 
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for  taiiinlin  about  an  end  to  the 
ocnfWet  in  Central  America,  and  for 


Tbe    FRKSIDKNT     pro     tempore. 
Wlttaout  objectkm.   the  Senate  wlU 
to   ItB   tmmfdlate    consider- 


Tlie  Senate  proceeded  to  consider 
the  ooneurrent  reeolutlon.  which  had 
been  reported  by  the  Committee  on 
Vorelcn  Relatione  with  amendments, 
asfoDowK 

ClUe  amendments  are  shown  in 
italic.) 

aeon. Iter  34 

Wtacnaa  tbe  beards  of  state  of  CosU  Rica. 
B  aslrador,  Onatrmala.  and  Honduras  met 
in  San  Jtee.  Oosta  Rica,  on  February  15. 
IMT.  Uk  tbe  puipose  of  formulating  a  re- 
glonal  proposal  for  brindnc  about  an  end  to 
tbe  aimed  oonfUet  in  Central  America; 

Wheieas  tbese  beads  of  state  have  reaf- 
fliiiiwl — 

(1)  tbelr  faitb  tai  finding  a  political  aolu- 
tlon  to  tbe  proUems  in  tbe  region  and  have 
reoogniaed  tbeir  reglmal  responalbOity  to 
seek  a  stable  and  durable  peace  through 
rtiplnwiattc  negotiations  and  political  dialog; 
and 

(3)  tbeir  belief  that  such  a  durable  peace 
is  only  possilde  witbln  the  context  of  demo- 
cratic regimea  which  are  committed  to 
eradicating  extreme  poverty,  to  establishing 
an  elfecUre  means  for  equal  (4>portunity  for 
an  elementB  of  society,  and  to  establishing  a 
plurallstc  society  where  dialog  among  the 
various  elements  of  society  is  permitted  to 
occur  and  free  and  periodic  elections  are 
held; 

Whereas  these  beads  of  state  speclficaUy 
endorsed  the  "Procedure  for  Establishing  a 
Firm  and  Durable  Peace  in  Central  Amer- 
ica" proposed  in  San  Jose  by  Oscar  Arias 
Sancbes,  tbe  President  of  Coota  Rica,  as  a 
useful  and  constructive  proposal  for  discus- 
simi  with  an  end  toward  establishing  a  de- 
finitive timetable  for  ending  the  cycle  of  vi- 
(denoe  in  Central  America;  and 

Whereas  the  beads  of  State  of  Costa  Rica. 
El  Salvador.  Ouatemala.  and  Honduras 
intend  to  transmit  this  pnwosal  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Nicaragua  and  to  extend  a 
fumal  invitation  to  the  President  of  Nicara- 
gua to  participate  in  discussions  with  the 
goal  of  executing  a  plan  for  a  def iniUve  and 
verifiable  program  for  establishing  peace  in 
Central  America:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Jtesohwd  by  tKe  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
reaenUMveM  coneuTrino),  That  (a)  the  Con- 
gress appredatea  the  recent  bold  initiative 
by  tbe  beads  of  state  of  CosU  Rica,  El  Sal- 
vadw.  Guatemala,  and  Honduras,  and  con- 
gratulates them  on  their  significant  contri- 
butUma  toward  ending  armed  conflict,  and 
reinforcing  democracy,  in  Central  America. 

(b)  Tbe  Congress  strongly  supports  the 
thnut  Q^tbis  initiative  and  looks  forward  to 
the  summit  meeting  in  EiQuipulas,  Guate- 
mala, within  tbe  next  three  months,  as  the 
next  idnae  tai  this  historic  effort  of  the  Cen- 
tral American  beads  of  state  to  forge  a  firm 
and  lasting  peace  in  Central  America. 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum  and  I  ask 
that  the  time  be  charged  equally 
against  both  sides. 

Tbe  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  derk  wUI  call  the  rolL 

The  legislative  derii  proceeded  to 
caUtheroIL 


Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quonun  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
WKhout  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  on  Tues- 
day, the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
took  united,  bipartisan  action  and 
unanimously  voted  to  support  a  re- 
gional political/diplomatic  solution  to 
the  turmoU  in  Central  America.  By  a 
19  to  0  vote,  with  Senators  Helms, 
MITRKOWSKI,  and  McComfEix  signing 
on  as  cosponsors,  the  committee  gave 
its  endorsement  to  Senator  SAirroRD's 
concurrent  resolution  which  supports 
the  Costa  Rican  peace  initiative  pre- 
sented at  a  meeting  of  the  Presidents 
of  EI  Salvador.  Honduras,  Guatemala, 
and  Costa  Rica  in  San  Jose  on  Febru- 
ary 15.  The  governments  are  now  pre- 
paring for  the  next  step  in  this  new 
proposal,  being  carried  out  wltliin  the 
framework  of  the  Contadora  peace 
process.  In  the  next  months,  probably 
in  May,  the  Presidents  of  the  respec- 
tive nations,  including  Nicaragua,  wiU 
meet  in  Guatemala  to  discuss  and 
refine  the  proposal  offered  by  Presi- 
dent Arias. 

The  proposal  before  the  Central 
American  nations  calls  for  extensive 
dialog  with  all  nonmilitary  internal 
political  opposition  groups  in  order  to 
promote  national  reconciliation;  sets 
up  criteria  for  democratization  by  call- 
ing for  political  pluralism  and  com- 
plete freedom  of  the  press,  radio,  and 
TV;  and  provides  for  free  elections  ac- 
cording to  the  above  criteria  which 
win  be  used  in  a  regionwide  election 
for  a  Central  American  Parliament. 
On  the  security  side,  the  proposal  re- 
quests that  aU  countries  suspend  aid 
to  Insurgents  and  asserts  that  the  Cen- 
tral American  nations  cannot  permit 
the  use  of  their  territory  to  support 
the  destabilization  of  the  respective 
goTemments;  it  calls  for  negotiations 
to  achieve  a  reduction  in  armaments 
and  troop  levels;  and  it  calls  for  inter- 
national supervision  and  verification 
of  the  various  provisions  of  the  plan 
by  the  Secretaries  General  of  the 
United  Nations  and  the  OAS.  as  well 
as  the  foreign  ministers  of  the  Conta- 
dora and  support  groups. 

The  Costa  Rican  initiative  is  ex- 
tremely significant  because  it  is  a 
statement  by  the  Central  American 
nations  themselves  that  they  want  to 
be  in  control  of  their  own  destiny.  We 
should  give  them  the  chance  to  forge 
their  own  solutions  to  their  own  prolj- 
lems.  We  in  the  Senate  can  make  a  sig- 
nificant contribution  to  this  Central 
American  effort  by  declaring  our 
stnongest  support  for  this  new  process 
through  overwhelming  approval  of  the 
Satiford  resolution.  At  our  hearing, 
the  administration,  through  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  Elliott  Abrams.  de- 
clared support  for  the  Sanf ord  resolu- 
tion. The  unanimous  vote  in  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  strongly  en- 


dorsed the  resolution.  I  lurge  my  col- 
leagues to  Join  with  us  and  cast  their 
vote  in  favor  of  the  Sanford  resolution 
as  a  demonstration  to  the  people  of 
Central  America  that  the  U.S.  Senate 
supports  their  intense  desire  to  retiu-n 
to  peade  once  again. 

Mr.  President,  I  congratulate  the 
origlnaitor  of  the  resolution.  Senator 
Sahpo^d,  who  visited  Central  America 
and  pnepared  this  concurrent  resolu- 
tion after  his  personal  trip  there,  and 
I  am  proud  to  be  an  original  cospon- 
sor.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  such  time  as  he  desires. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  North 
Caroliita  yield  to  me  that  I  might  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  while  the  distin- 
guished Republican  leader  is  on  the 
floor? 

Mr.  SANPORD.  CerUinly. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  SANFORD  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

BIPARTtSAM  SUPPORT  FOR  CENTRAL  AMERICAN 
PEACE 

Mr.  SANFORD.  Mr.  President,  last 
month  Senator  Dodd  and  I  were  fortu- 
nate to  be  present  at  an  historic  meet- 
ing in  San  Jose,  Costa  Rica.  There, 
under  the  leadership  of  Oscar  Arias 
Sanchee,  President  of  Costa  Rica,  the 
four  Central  American  democracies 
launched  a  united  quest  for  peace,  se- 
curity, and  democracy  throughout  the 
region.  This  was  the  first  step  in  an 
important  initiative  that  has  breathed 
new  life  into  a  stalled  peace  process. 

The  response  to  the  Costa  Rican 
peace  plan  has  been  heartening.  It 
took  Nicaragua  only  3  days  to  accept 
the  invitation  to  join  the  four  democ- 
racies fbr  the  next  roimd  of  talks.  The 
resolution  supporting  this  initiative 
was  approved  19  to  0  by  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee.  The  ad- 
ministration has  endorsed  it. 

In  short,  there  is  a  growing  realiza- 
tion that  this  might  be  our  last  best 
hope  of  achieving  a  peaceful  resolu- 
tion of  the  conflicts  in  Central  Amer- 
ica. This  bold  initiative  deserves  the 
immediate  and  enthusiastic  endorse- 
ment of  the  Senate. 

There  is  another  reason  the  Arias 
proposal  deserves  our  strong  support: 
It  is  the  recognition  that  the  best 
hope  for  achieving  peace  and  stability 
in  Central  America  lies  in  the  initia- 
tive of  the  Central  Americans  them- 
selves. Nobody  has  more  at  stake  than 
these  foiu-  countries,  whose  own  stabil- 
ity and  democracy  are  threatened  by 
the  conflict  in  Nicaragua.  Nobody  can 
speak  more  convincingly  of  the  chal- 
lenges and  rewards  of  the  difficult 
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transition  to  democracy.  And  nobody 
is  better  positioned  to  pressure  or  per- 
suade Nicaragua  to  permit  a  more 
open  society  and  rein  in  its  revolution- 
ary army. 

In  the  past,  it  has  been  easy  for  the 
Nicaraguans  to  play  on  old  resent- 
ments and  reject  any  proposal  that 
bore  the  mark  of  the  United  States.  It 
will  be  much  harder  to  spurn  the  sin- 
cere overtures  of  their  Central  Ameri- 
can neighbors. 

This  initiative  is  not  a  magic  wand. 
Rather,  it  is  the  first  step  on  the  long 
and  arduous  road  to  peace,  a  road  that 
is  full  of  obstacles  and  pitfalls.  The 
Central  American  democracies  deserve 
our  support  at  every  step  along  the 
way. 

The  United  States  will  not  be  a 
formal  participant  in  the  upcoming 
talks  in  Esquipulas,  Guatemala.  But 
oiu-  actions  and  our  leadership  could 
well  determine  the  outcome  of  these 
negotiations.  For  over  a  century,  we 
have  taken  it  upon  ourselves  to  help 
share  the  coiu'se  of  Central  American 
history.  In  our  proudest  moments,  we 
have  encouraged  and  nurtured  demo- 
cratic movements. 

We  have  the  opportunity  to  make 
this  a  proud  moment  in  our  relations 
with  our  neighbors  to  the  south.  We 
have  the  opportunity  to  support  these 
fledgling  democracies  in  their  efforts 
to  achieve  peace  and  stability.  We 
must  not  fail  them. 

This  is  a  golden  opportunity  for  the 
administration  to  achieve  its  own 
stated  objectives.  For  6  years,  we  have 
been  pursuing  a  policy  whose  negotiat- 
ed goal  is  to  pressure  the  Nicaraguans 
into  negotiating.  Now,  at  last,  they 
have  agreed  to  sit  down  and  negotiate 
with  their  neighbors.  The  agenda  for 
these  talks  includes  a  cease-fire, 
honest,  open  elections,  guaranteed 
civil  rights,  a  reduction  in  arms,  dialog 
with  internal  opposition  groups,  and 
an  end  to  attempts  to  destabilize  any 
Central  American  government.  These 
are  exactly  our  goals  for  the  region. 

This  administration  can  elevate 
itself  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  by  show- 
ing its  strong,  sincere  support  for  the 
success  of  these  negotiations.  It  is  a 
foreign  policy  that  stresses  diplomacy, 
shows  respect  for  international  trea- 
ties and  law,  and  promotes  harmony, 
cooperation  and  peace  among  the  na- 
tions of  this  hemisphere. 

The  administration  has  endorsed  the 
measure  before  us  today,  a  resolution 
of  congressional  support  for  the  Cen- 
tral American  peace  initiative.  By 
giving  this  resolution  a  strong,  biparti- 
san approval,  we  will  send  a  message 
not  only  to  the  Central  American 
heads  of  state,  but  to  our  own,  as  well. 
We  wUl  be  supporting  our  President  as 
he  employs  our  Nation's  considerable 
strength,  prestige,  and  moral  leader- 
ship in  the  pursuit  of  a  lasting  and  du- 
rable peace  in  Central  America. 
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If  we  succeed,  it  will  be  a  triumph 
which  we  will  all  look  back  on  with 
pride. 

I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  Colorado  is  recognized. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President,  if 
this  concurrent  resolution  is  our  last 
best  hope,  we  are  really  grasping  at 
straws.  I  do  not  have  any  objection  to 
this  concurrent  resolution.  I  have  Just 
read  it  and  it  expresses  a  sentiment 
that  we  all  support— that  we  hope  the 
heads  of  state  in  the  Central  American 
coimtries,  under  the  leadership  of 
President  Arias,  can  in  fact  work  out 
some  peaceful  resolution  of  the  situa- 
tion in  Central  America  along  lines 
which  will  honor  democratic  traditions 
and  which  will  provide  for  the  political 
freedom  of  the  people  who  are  directly 
involved,  and  for  the  cessation  of  hos- 
tilities. But,  Mr.  President,  if  anybody 
really  thinks  that  is  likely  to  happen, 
they  are  going  to  be  cruelly  deceived 
as  events  unfold,  liecause  while  that  is 
certainly  possible,  it  is  unlikely  in  the 
extreme. 

It  is  true  that  the  passage  of  this 
concurrent  resolution,  which  I  expect 
to  vote  for— it  is  very  difficult,  in  fact, 
nearly  impossible,  to  object  to  the  lit- 
ertd  formulation  of  this  resolution. 
But  it  is  true  we  are  sending  a  message 
and  the  message  that  will  go  forward 
as  a  result  of  passing  this  concurrent 
resolution  in  the  Senate  and  of  the 
action  which  occurred  in  the  other 
body  yesterday— in  which  the  House 
of  Representatives  made  it  clear  that 
they  do  not,  presently  at  least,  intend 
to  support  any  further  financial  assist- 
ance for  the  presence  of  the  democrat- 
ic resistance  forces  in  Nicaragua— does 
not  seem  likely  to  enhance  the  pros- 
pects of  peace  or  political  freedom  in 
that  area. 

Mr.  I»resident,  there  is  a  streak  of 
isolationism  that  is  very  broad  indeed 
in  this  Nation's  character  and  I  would 
have  to  confide  that  indeed,  I  have  a 
sort  of  isolationist  sentiment  deep 
within  me  as  well.  There  are  a  lot  of 
days  when  I  get  up  in  the  morning  and 
say,  "You  know,  I  think  v^e  ought  to 
just  chuck  it  all  in  Central  America,  in 
Eiirope,  and  everywhere  else  and  come 
home,  everybody  come  home  and  let 
everybody  handle  their  own  problems 
and  if  that  means  we  do  not  get  any 
more  bananas  out  of  Central  America, 
so  be  it."  There  are  times  when  I  think 
the  days  of  America  devoting  its  politi- 
cal and  every  other  form  of  power  to 
getting  bananas  are  gone. 

But  we  cannot  simply  evade  our  re- 
sponsibilities in  Central  America, 
much  as  we  would  like  to  do  so.  De- 
spite the  warnings  of  Presidents,  de- 
spite the  warnings  of  journalists  and 
all  others  going  back  to  George  Wash- 
ington's time  to  beware  of  foreign  en- 
tanglements, the  reality  is  we  cannot 


avoid  being  entangled  in  what  is  going 
on  in  Central  America.  We  honestly 
have  no  choice. 

So  here  is  where  we  find  ourselves: 
There  is  a  natural  aversion,  indeed  a 
horror,  at  the  prospect  of  our  country, 
our  Congress,  our  people,  being  bogged 
down  year  after  year  in  the  guerrilla 
warfare  and  political  intrigue  of  Cen- 
tral America.  But,  Mr.  President,  this 
concurrent  resolution  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding,  that  is  exactly  what 
we  must  prepare  for  unless— barring  a 
miracle— unless  we  are  prepared  to  see 
that  region  of  the  world  come  perpet- 
ually under  Communist  domination; 
unless  we  are  prepared  to  see  the  Com- 
munist regime  in  Nicaragua  consoli- 
date its  hold  on  a  permanent  basis; 
imless  we  are  prepared  to  see  El  Salva- 
dor topple;  unless  we  are  prepared  to 
see  the  Caribbean  become  a  Commu- 
nist lake;  unless  we  are  prepared  to  see 
the  Panama  Canal  come  imder  the 
close  surveillance,  if  not  the  actual 
domination,  of  the  Soviet  Union; 
unless  we  are  prepared  to  see  this 
country  humiliated  and  its  undertak- 
ings in  every  part  of  the  world,  which 
are  already  taken  with  a  large  dose  of 
salt,  further  eroded  in  their  credibil- 
ity. 

About  3  weeks  ago,  Mr.  President,  I 
visited  Central  America,  as  other  Sen- 
ators have.  I  did  not  make  all  the 
usual  stops,  but  I  made  some  that 
were  particularly  significant  and  over 
the  next  few  weeks  I  expect  to  share 
some  of  the  experiences  I  had.  But  I 
only  want  to  mention  one  this  morn- 
ing, because  it  really  bears  on  the  larg- 
est issue  here. 

The  most  significant  and  meaningful 
contact  I  had  in  Central  America  was 
not  with  a  head  of  state;  although  I 
was  privileged  to  meet  with  some  of 
the  heads  of  state;  nor  with  journal- 
ists, although  I  met  with  many  of 
them  and  had  a  fine  experience  and 
learned  a  lot  from  chatting  with 
Americans  on  the  grounds;  nor  with 
businessmen  and  women,  though  I 
chatted  with  some  of  them — one  of 
whom  was  subsequently  arrested,  by 
the  way,  in  Nicaragua.  The  most  sig- 
nificant and  insightful  contact  I  had 
occurred  in  a  refugee  camp  just  inside 
the  border  of  Honduras. 

It  was  a  pathetic,  miserable  place, 
and  it  is  a  blot  on  the  record  of  the 
hunum  race  that  anybody,  let  alone 
over  4,500  people,  have  to  live  under 
such  circiunstances  of  poverty  and 
deprivation,  with  dirt  streets  and 
dozens  of  people  living  in  a  single  tiny 
room;  in  fact,  in  one  place  we  visited, 
over  140  people  were  living  in  one  tiny 
room  under  conditions  that  honestly 
are  subhuman.  No  running  water,  no 
electricity,  and  the  only  water  supply 
for  the  camp  one  tiny  pipe  which  gave 
out  polluted  water  for  a  few  hours  a 
couple  of  times  a  day;  practically  ev- 
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erybody  in  the  cunp  sufferlnc  from 
(Vmmwf  ■■  ■  rrmilt 

Mr.  PreaMent,  as  I  talked  to  people 
In  tlite  camp,  and  we  talked  to  lots  of 
tlwm.  of  every  age  and  many  varied 
badgrounds.  we  asked  a  lot  of  ques- 
tions. The  moat  profound  answer  that 
Bin*  back  was  from  a  man  by  the 
name  of  Omar  Rubio.  Bfr.  Rubio  is  at 
least  slightly  better  off  than  many  of 
the  people  who  live  in  this  camp  be- 
cause he  is  Ut»ate  and  has  access  at 
least  perioAcally  to  international 
papers.  His  ba^ground  is  this.  He  is  a 
Nkaraguan.  has  been  forced  out  of  his 
oountry.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
democratic  resistance  in  Nicaragua.  He 
is  a  dergyman.  He  showed  us  among 
other  things  the  wounds  he  bears 
from  his  service  with  the  democratic 
reaistanoe.  or  as  some  call  them,  the 
Oootras.  We  shared  with  him  tales  of 
his  background,  his  family.  Then  I  put 
the  question  I  ask  my  colleague  to  con- 
sider. I  said: 

"Mr.  Rubio.  do  you  expect  you  will 
be  able  to  go  hmne  and,  if  so,  when?" 

"Well."  he  said.  "That  aU  depends." 

I  said.  "On  what  does  it  depend?" 

He  said.  "It  depends  on  whether  or 
not  Congress  supports  President  Rea- 
gan's policy  in  Central  America." 

Mr.  President,  that  is  the  issue.  The 
issue  is  not  this  resolution,  which  ex- 
fxesses  a  sentiment  we  can  all  endorse. 
The  real  issue  is  whether  or  not  we  are 
prepared  to  back  the  President  in  his 
support  for  the  democratic  resistance 
in  Nicaragua.  If  we  pull  the  plug  on 
the  donocratic  resistance,  or  on  the 
Contras,  as  some  like  to  call  them. 
thm  it  is  not  Just  the  Contras  that  are 
going  down  the  drain;  it  is  Nicaragua: 
it  Is  EI  Salvador,  it  is  the  whole  region. 
It  is  another  aq^ect  of  American  credi- 
bility that  wOl  be  sacrificed. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  just  did  not 
want  to  let  the  day  go  by  with  any- 
body thinking  that  by  passing  this 
concurrent  resolution,  to  which  I 
stress  I  have  no  objection,  but  if  any- 
body thboks  this  is  the  answer.  I  just 
want  it  on  the  record  that  it  really  is 
not  It  is  easy  to  support  a  nonbinding 
resolution,  but  that  is  not  the  ques- 
^on.  When  we  get  a  chance  to  support 
the  democratic  resistance,  the  only 
force  which  has  the  power  to  push  ev- 
erybody to  the  bargaining  table  in 
that  region,  the  only  group  that  is 
reaUy  prepaired  to  fight  on  the  ground 
for  freedom  inside  Nicaragua,  then 
will  come  the  real  test  for  Senators.  I 
suggest  to  you  that  is  the  question. 
The  underlying  lame— and  there  are  a 
lot  of  aide  laaues,  many  of  them  quite 
important  in  my  opinion— is  freedom 
or  oMumimlam;  it  is  repression  or  free 
elections. 

Now,  the  issue  is  not.  in  my  judg- 
ment, primarily  centered  around  the 
colhuieral  or  subsidiary  issues.  They 
are  lltUe  more  than  intellectual  cul  de 
ncs  although  they  are  important  in 
and  of  themselves.  Himian  rights  is  a 


v«ry  important  issue  In  my  opinion. 
The  record  not  only  of  the  Sandlnista 
regime  but  of  the  Government  in  El 
Salvador  and  of  the  democratic  resist- 
ance, all  of  these  are  important  consid- 
ei&tions  that  Congress  ought  to  be 
looking  into,  and  we  ought  to  at  every 
step  of  the  way  make  efforts  to  im- 
prove the  himian  rights  performance, 
not  only  by  those  with  whom  we  are 
allied  but,  indeed,  with  those  to  which 
we  are  opposed.  But  that  Is  not  the 
nnin  issue.  The  main  issue  in  the  long 
run  Is  still  freedom  or  communism. 

There  is  a  question  which  has  been 
properly  raised  about  whether  or  not 
U.S.  funds  have  been  diverted,  wheth- 
er or  not  somebody's  pockets  have 
gotten  lined.  I  do  not  know  the  answer 
to  it,  but  I  will  tell  you  my  suspicion. 
My  guess  is  that,  if  we  really  knew  it, 
there  is  a  certain  degree  of  diversion 
ii^ch  has  occurred.  I  do  not  know 
that  it  is  still  occurring.  In  fact,  one  of 
the  leaders  of  the  democratic  resist- 
ance military  movement  told  me  that 
the  democratic  resistance  has  more  ac- 
coimtants  than  any  guerrilla  army  in 
the  history  of  the  world,  and  I  think 
that  is  true. 

However,  Mr.  President,  diversion  of 
funds  is  not  the  central  issue.  It  is  an 
important  collateral  issue,  but  it  is  not 
the  main  question.  There  are  a  lot  of 
other  Issues.  There  are  questions  of 
whether  or  not  the  United  States  has 
handled  its  diplomatic  policy  in  that 
region  skillfully,  and  in  my  judgment 
we  have  a  somewhat  mixed  record 
there.  There  are  questions  of  whether 
or  not  Congress  has  been  adequately 
consulted  in  the  formulation  of  our 
policy,  and  I  think  the  verdict  is  in  on 
that.  We  have  not  been  adequately 
consulted.  There  are  questions  of 
whether  or  not  at  some  time  or  an- 
other the  Government  has  stepped 
over  the  line  into  impermissible,  im- 
proper, possibly  illegal  activity.  I  think 
the  verdict  is  in  on  that  in  that  we 
have  done  so,  and  that  is  reprehensi- 
ble. But  that  is  not  the  main  issue. 
The  main  issue  is  whether  we  are  for 
communism  or  freedom.  That  is  not 
addressed  in  this  concurrent  resolu- 
tion. This  concurrent  resolution  is  a 
pious  hope;  it  is  a  worthy  hope— I  am 
going  to  vote  for  it— but  as  Senators 
troop  to  the  floor  a  couple  hours  from 
now  to  register  their  approval  of  a  ne- 
0otiated  settlement  of  the  differences 
in  that  region  of  the  world,  I  hope 
they  will  not  forget  that  in  due  course 
we  are  going  to  have  a  chance  to  vote 
on  the  real  issue,  up  or  down,  of  com- 
munism or  freedom  in  Central  Amer- 
ica.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Rockefeller).  The  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  yield  as  much  time  as 
be  may  desire  to  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee. 

Mr.  SASSER.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 


Mr.  president,  I  believe  the  time  has 
now  come  for  all  of  us  to  acknowledge 
the  obvious  with  regard  to  Central 
America.  Our  policy,  if  ever  there  was 
a  policy— and  there  is  some  doubt 
about  that— Is  now  in  radical  disarray. 
It  has  been  exposed  during  recent 
months  for  what  it  is.  an  ad  hoc  exer- 
cise in  military  adventurism  with  no 
clear  goals,  with  no  coherent  design. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr.  President,  I 
had  a  State  Department  official,  who 
shares  some  responsibility  for  shaping 
and  executing  American  policy  in  Cen- 
tral America,  confess  that  the  policy 
was  "just  to  keep  things  stirred  up  and 
maybe  something  good  will  happen."  I 
submit  that  this  policy  has  little  or  no 
support  from  the  American  people  and 
well  it  should  not. 

Now.  the  recent  resignation  of 
Arturo  Cruz  confirms  what  many  of  us 
have  suspected  all  along.  The  Contras 
are  not,  path  to  peace  in  Central  Amer- 
ica. The  Contras  are  the  path  to 
chaos.  They  are  the  path  to  continued 
divisloti  in  this  country  and  the  path 
to  continued  division  in  Central  Amer- 
ica. The  Contras  represent  a  potential- 
ity for  war  in  Central  America. 

I  was  shocked  to  read  on  the  front 
pages  of  the  New  York  Times  just  the 
day  before  yesterday  a  story  in  which 
it  recited  how  Contra  fighters  had  de- 
scended on  a  village,  attacked  a  clinic 
there  that  was  imdef  ended,  and  these 
fearless  fighters  for  freedom  ended  up 
killing  a  15-year-old  girl  and  numerous 
other  undefended  citizens  of  that  vil- 
lage, destroyed  the  clinic.  So  much  for 
the  war  for  the  hearts  and  minds  of 
the  poople  of  Nicaragua. 

There  is  only  one  path  to  peace  in 
Central  America.  It  is  a  difficult  path, 
but  it  is  a  path  of  reasoned  diplomacy, 
which  I  think  will  lead  inevitably  to  a 
political  settlement. 

This  morning  we  have  an  opportuni- 
ty to  endorse  a  peace  plan  whose 
origin  is  the  Central  American  democ- 
racies themselves.  We  have  all  been 
encoio-aged  by  what  has  occurred  in 
Central  America  in  recent  years,  the 
rise  of  democratic  forms  of  govern- 
ment there— albeit  they  are  fragile, 
albeit  they  are  not  perfect,  but  at  least 
they  are  now  a  force  in  being.  These 
Central  American  democracies  have 
put  forth  a  peace  plan  that  the  admin- 
istration shoiild  embrace  as  its  own 
and  ^ould  have  embraced  as  its  own 
long  ago. 

When  the  Senate  passes  the  resolu- 
tion which  bears  the  name  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  North  Caroli- 
na, the  Sanford  resolution,  we  wUl  be 
sending  an  important  signal  to  our 
allies  and  to  the  democracies  of  Cen- 
tral America.  It  wiU  be  a  signal  that 
we  have  abandoned  the  dark  alleyways 
of  covert  activity  and  shadowy  arms 
deals  and  illegal  conduct,  as  the  Sena- 
tor ftom  Colorado  has  described,  and 
are  pursuing  the  broad,  open  road  of 


reasoned  diplomacy,  a  diplomacy  that 
is  fitting  for  a  free  people. 

But  the  action  of  the  U.S.  Senate 
must  not  end  here.  The  moratorium 
passed  by  our  colleagues  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  yesterday  is  but 
the  next  step  that  the  Senate  must 
take.  That  moratorium  states  clearly 
for  all  the  world  to  see  that  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  has  repudi- 
ated underground  arms  networks,  re- 
pudiated dealing  with  terrorists  who 
masquerade  under  the  guise  of  being 
democrats,  and  that  we  believe  the  at- 
tempt to  overthrow  a  government  with 
which  we  now  maintain  diplomatic  re- 
lations, even  though  we  do  not  agree 
with  the  system  which  that  govern- 
ment has  in  place,  is  not  a  policy  this 
country  should  follow. 

The  administration  claims  to  sup- 
port the  initiative  put  forth  by  the  dis- 
tingiiished  President  of  Costa  Rica, 
President  Arias,  the  leader  of  the 
oldest  democracy  In  that  region,  yet 
the  administration  continues  to  pros- 
ecute a  mindless  war  which  condemns 
the  Arias  peace  plan  to  failure,  for  the 
Nlcaraguans  will  never  negotiate  in  a 
climate  of  war. 

A  moratorium  on  Contra  fimdlng 
would  be  a  signal  to  all  the  parties  in 
conflict  that  the  United  States  is  will- 
ing at  long  last  to  give  peace  a  chance 
in  that  very  troubled  region. 

When  the  leaders  of  the  Central 
American  democracies  meet  in  Guata- 
mala  in  May,  they  will  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  negotiate  a  lasting  solution 
to  this  conflict  that  threatens  to  in- 
flame the  whole  region.  Their  success 
or  failure  will  depend  in  large  part  on 
the  willingness  of  the  United  States  to 
permit  the  seeds  of  peace  and  accord 
to  germinate  and  to  grow. 

Many  of  us  have  read  the  draft  of 
the  Arias  proposal.  Look  at  what  it 
calls  for:  It  calls  for  a  cease  fire.  Who 
could  disagree  with  that?  It  calls  for 
free  elections,  something  we  all  favor. 
It  calls  for  a  suspension  of  military 
aid,  ceasing  putting  the  method  of  de- 
struction into  that  war-torn  region.  It 
calls  for  no  use  of  territory  for  attacks 
on  other  states.  It  calls  for  a  reduction 
of  armament.  Last,  it  calls  for  interna- 
tional supervision  of  the  agreement. 

In  other  words,  the  Arias  proposal 
addresses  every  issue  which  has  been 
raised  by  the  Government  of  the 
United  States.  It  addresses  every  issue 
which  at  one  time  or  the  other  the  ad- 
ministration has  said  it  favors. 

The  question  we  must  ask  is,  WUl 
the  Arias  initiative  succeed?  We  do  not 
know.  We  pray  it  will.  But  one  thing  is 
certain:  It  will  not  succeed  until  the 
United  States  is  willing  to  halt  the 
funding  of  the  Contra  war. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  strongly  favor 
the  concurrent  resolution  offered  by 
our  distinguished  colleague  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Santord]  and 
commend  him  for  offering  It.  But  I  say 
to  my  colleagues  that  that  conciurent 


resolution,  good  as  it  Is  ,  is  not  enough. 
If  we  really  support  the  opportunity 
for  peace  in  Central  America,  we  will 
pass  the  moratorium  resolution  which 
was  approved  by  the  House  yesterday 
afternoon. 

Mr.  President,  even  those  who  have 
supported  the  Contras  in  the  past  are 
appalled  by  what  they  see  today. 

When  Arturo  Cruz  resigned,  the 
facade  of  democratic  leadership  was 
stripped  away  and  the  harsh  reality  of 
exactly  what  the  Contras  are  has  been 
exposed.  Just  as  it  was  exposed  2  days 
on  the  front  page  of  the  New  York 
Times  as  an  organization  that  attacks 
clinics  and  takes  as  its  victims  15-year- 
old,  unarmed  girls. 

The  Contra  policy  has  failed,  Mr. 
President.  It  is  time  to  replace  it  with 
a  policy  of  peace.  Let  us  in  this  body 
endorse  the  Arias  initiative.  Let  us 
halt  this  senseless  war  in  Central 
America  before  it  inflames  the  whole 
region,  before  it  destroys  the  fragile 
democracies  of  the  Central  American 
countries  themselves,  and  before  it  is 
too  late. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  how  much 
time  does  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut desire? 

Mr.  DODD.  Five  or  ten  minutes. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  yield  up  to  10  minutes 
to  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 

DODDl. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  at  the  very 
outset  congratulate  our  new  colleague 
from  North  Carolina  for  this  initia- 
tive. It  is  difficult  enough,  under  most 
circumstances,  to  bring  matters  to  the 
floor.  It  is  always  a  bit  more  difficult,  I 
think,  for  new  Members.  To  have  as 
one  of  the  first  measures  to  be  consid- 
ered by  the  100th  Congress,  a  measure 
brought  through  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee,  by  a  distinguished 
new  Member  of  this  body,  is  truly  an 
indication  of  what  we  can  expect  from 
Terrt  Sanpori)  as  a  Member  of  the 
U.S.  Senate. 

I  am  delighted  to  be  an  original  co- 
sponsor  of  this  resolution  and,  more 
importantly,  I  suppose,  to  have  been 
with  him  on  February  15  in  San  Jose, 
Costa  Rica,  in  the  hall  called  Treatro 
de  Bellas  Artes  in  that  city,  to  watch 
four  democratic  Presidents  sign  a  his- 
toric agreement.  It  was  a  moment  of 
significance  and  importance  in  this 
hemisphere.  This  resolution  seelcs  to 
commend  that  effort  and  to  recognize 
the  valiant  attempts  by  those  four 
Presidents — now  with  the  agreement, 
as  I  understand  it,  of  the  Nicaraguan 
Government  to  participate  during 
these  days — to  bring  about  successful 
agreement  in  Guatemala  sometime 
later  this  spring.  It  may  be  the  most 
important  single  occiirrence  that  has 
happened  in  Central  America  not  only 
in  the  last  decade  but  also  possibly  in 
the  last  century. 


Too  rarely  do  people  in  this  country 
take  stock  of  what  happens  in  this 
hemisphere.  It  is  regrettable,  but  our 
own  educational  system  does  not  focus 
enough  attention  on  this  hemisphere. 
Most  of  our  histx>ry  courses  in  gram- 
mar school  or  high  school  are  focused 
on  the  European  linkage,  the  Europe- 
an tradition,  classic  Rome  and  Greece. 
Rarely  do  we  spend  time  discussing 
our  own  neighbors.  Our  neighbors 
have  more  than  a  passing  familiarity 
with  our  own  involvement  in  the 
region.  Many  Latin  American  students 
will  recite  in  great  detail  American  in- 
volvement in  this  hemisphere  over  the 
past  two  centuries. 

Part  of  the  history  is  that  the  five 
countries  of  Central  America  are 
something  of  an  accident — an  accident 
geographically  and  politically.  They 
were  delineated  after  the  Spanish  vice- 
roys gave  up  their  domination  of  that 
particular  region.  There  are  many  rea- 
sons why  the  lines  should  not  be 
drawn  the  way  they  are.  Nonetheless, 
they  have  existed  for  about  160  years, 
having  all  received  their  independence 
about  the  same  time.  During  those  last 
160  years,  these  countries  have  tried 
to  come  together  in  various  confeder- 
ations— Central  American  common 
markets  and  the  like.  But  they  have 
not  been  successful  at  it. 

They  have  spent  much  time  fighting 
one  another.  There  has  always  been  a 
degree  of  hostility  between  the  Guate- 
malans and  the  Nicaraguans.  Both  can 
tell  you  about  it  if  you  care  to  ask 
them.  There  have  been  problems  be- 
tween Honduras  and  Nicaragua  over 
the  years.  They  will  certainly  tell  you 
about  that.  And  it  has  been  problem- 
matic  how  Guatemala  perceives  itself 
in  relation  to  Mexico  and  the  other 
Central  American  countries. 

Each  of  these  countries  is  different. 
Theirs  is  not  a  homogenized  society. 
They  are  different  people  with  differ- 
ent backgrounds,  different  cviltiuies. 
despite  the  fact  that  they  share  a 
common  language  and  a  somewhat 
common  heritage. 

What  occurred  in  San  Jose  was  not 
an  old  event.  It  was  a  significant  event. 
So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  from  a  his- 
torical standpoint,  it  is  one  of  the  first 
occurrences  in  which  Central  Ameri- 
can governments,  on  their  own  initia- 
tive, have  come  forward  and  said.  "We 
are  trying  to  solve  our  problems  on 
our  own."  Unfortunately,  the  history 
of  that  region  has  been  one  in  which 
others  have  tried  to  resolve  their  prob- 
lems for  them.  It  goes  back  to  the  last 
century  and  characterizes  this  century 
as  well.  I  mentioned  our  own  involve- 
ment, and  there  has  been  the  recent 
involvement  of  others. 

What  occurred  in  San  Jose  is  of  his- 
toric importance.  This  resolution  seelEs 
to  recognize  that  effort  by  our  col- 
leagues here,  to  endorse  that  process. 
Clearly,  it  is  not  our  business  to  sit 
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vate  money  has  been  spent,  and  how 
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and  dot  the  'i's"  azMl  cross  the  "t's"  on 
the  pireamtde  that  was  signed  that 
flfrenlnc  at  to  dedde  what  each  para- 
gnDh  should  look  like,  should  they 
reach  an  acreement  among  them- 
aelvea. 

What  we  should  be  doing  is  what  the 
reacdutton  calls  for,  and  that  is  to 
stand  behind  this  process,  to  say  to 
theae  countries,  "Tou  seek  solutions  to 
your  own  problems,  solutions  which 
wlU  be  fair  and  equitable,  which  we 
can  suivort  Ih  this  region,  and  we  will 
bade  you  up."  That  is  what  this  resolu- 
tkm  is  designed  to  do. 

I  suspect  this  will  carry.  I  hope 
unanimously,  by  every  voting  Member 
of  the  Senate  here  this  morning.  It 
would  be  the  first  time  certainly  since 
197i>  that  either  body  of  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress would  have  expressed  itself 
unanimously  on  any  issue  involving 
Central  America.  The  fact  that  we 
would  come  together  unanimously  to 
sujiport  a  political  and  diplomatic 
effort  to  try  and  resolve  the  problems 
of  this  region  is  of  tremendous  signifi- 
cance. 

While  unfortunately  far  too  many 
people  in  this  country  may  not  pay  a 
great  deal  of  attention  on  a  unani- 
mous vote  on  a  resolution  involving 
Central  America  in  the  n.S.  Senate  on 
this  Thursday,  believe  me  when  I  tell 
you  people  in  Central  America  will 
take  notice  of  what  we  do  and  that  is 
what  is  significant.  A  vote  by  the 
Senate,  an  overwhelming  vote  endors- 
ing their  efforts,  will  be  a  great  boost 
to  their  morale,  to  their  confidence. 
and  to  their  willingness  to  take  an- 
other step  forward  and  in  a  process 
that  wiU  hopefully  result,  as  I  men- 
ticHied  earlier,  in  agreement  to  resolve 
these  differences  that  have  existed 
anumg  these  countries  for  many  years 
and  partioilarly  the  last  few  years. 

We  place  our  own  resolve  behind  the 
effort  so  that  we  may  not  see.  as  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Tennessee 
has  pointed  out,  a  conflagration  that 
could  reach  far  beyond  El  Salvador,  or 
inside  Nicaragua,  but  could  inflame 
that  entire  region. 

What  this  resolution  seeks  to  do  is  to 
support  a  process  that  will  avoid  that. 

So.  Mr.  President.  I  am  delighted 
this  morning  to  rise  and  speak  on 
behalf  of  this,  to  have  supported  it  in 
our  committee,  and.  as  I  mentioned,  to 
have  been  with  my  coUeagues  in  San 
Jose  last  month  to  witness  that  event. 

I  pay  a  partictilar  note  of  tribute  to 
President  Arias.  President  Arias  is  a 
leader  of  the  oldest  democracy  in  Cen- 
tral America.  He  is  a  highly  sensitive. 
caring  individual  who  believes  deeply 
in  democracy.  I  wish  in  my  conversa- 
tions with  him  that  my  colleagues 
could  have  been  a  witness  to  his  de- 
scription of  what  democracy  means. 

I  have  heard  great  speeches  given  in 
this  body  and  elsewhere  during  my  12 
years  in  public  life  about  the  meaning 
of  democracy;  yet  I  heard  a  president 


living  in  a  region  so  troubled  today 
tiUk  about  democracy  in  such  convic- 
tion, caring,  and  determination  that  it 
made  me  feel  proud  to  be  a  nation  of 
the  Americas,  if  you  will,  to  have  an 
individual  in  our  midst  who  is  commit- 
ted and  determined  to  see  a  democracy 
survive  and  to  prosper  not  only  in  his 
own  country  but  in  that  region. 

President  Cerezo.  of  Guatemala, 
shares  the  same  convictions  and  same 
determination,  as  does  President 
Aecona.  of  Honduras,  a  quieter  man 
but  one  I  believe  deeply  committed  to 
democratic  principles  and  values  as 
well. 

President  Duarte  of  El  Salvador, 
indeed  shares  those  convictions  as 
well.  I  suspect  there  are  very  few 
other  leaders  around  the  world  who 
enjoy  as  much  support  in  the  United 
States  as  does  President  Jose  Napole- 
on Duarte,  a  man  of  truly  demonstrat- 
ed courage  not  only  during  his  tenure 
as  President  of  his  country  but 
throughout  his  public  career  when  he 
has  been  the  victim  of  persecution  by 
the  right  and  the  left,  and  during 
which  he  has  struggled  in  his  own 
little  country  to  try  to  bring  the  vari- 
ous competing  factions  together  and 
to  bring  some  peace  and  harmony  to 
that  land. 

The  names  of  these  four  individuals 
unfortunately  do  not  fall  of  the  lips  of 
most  Americans  rather  easily,  but  the 
names  of  Arias,  Cerezo,  Azcona,  and 
Duarte  deserve  to  t)e  remembered  not 
Mily  on  this  Thursday  but  throughout 
these  days  and  weeks  so  that  all  Amer- 
icans would  feel  the  same  sense  as 
those  of  us  who  have  watched  these 
individuals  try  to  bring  peace  to  their 
land  and  express  in  their  own  small 
ways  the  support  and  endorsement  of 
what  they  are  trying  to  do.  That  is 
what  this  resolution  hopefully  will  say 
to  them  and  to  others. 

So,  Mr.  President,  this  morning 
again  I  endorse  this  effort.  I  would 
hope  that  all  of  our  colleagues  were 
here. 

I  compliment  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island,  the  chairman  of  our 
commlttee,  who  has  done  a  magnifi- 
cent job  in  only  a  few  short  weetes  In 
moving  legislation  in  this  area  and  to 
see  to  it  that  this  resolution  would 
come  out  of  the  committee  and  get  to 
the  floor.  And  I  compliment  our  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  who  saw 
tiie  wisdom  of  having  not  just  a  vote 
an  Contra  aid,  yes  or  no.  That  is  not  a 
debate  on  policy.  I  regret  deeply  that 
vote  even  coming  up,  honestly  as  it 
does  not  say  much  at  aU. 

This  resolution  says  a  lot  more.  It 
talks  about  a  path  and  process  and 
means  by  which  we  can  bring  peace 
and  prosperity  to  a  region  in  a  world 
that  desperately  needs  it. 

So  this  is  perhaps  a  more  significant 
message  than  anything  that  will  occur 
next  weelc  It  will  not  get  as  much  at- 
tention unfortunately  in  the  media  or 


the  press  becatjse  it  will  probably  pass 
unanlaaously.  It  will  not  be  a  great 
conflict  as  a  fight  over  $40  million. 
This  resolution  is  worth  a  lot  more 
than  $40  million,  and  it  speaks  more 
loudly  and  clearly  about  what  can 
happen  in  this  hemisphere  in  a  most 
specific  way.  Regrettably  it  will  not 
get  the  kind  of  attention  it  deserves, 
but  hopef  uUy  people  in  Central  Amer- 
ica will  note  that  we  have  gone  on 
record  as  supporting  their  efforts. 
I  yi^d  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Western  Hemisphere  Affairs  for  his 
Idnd  words  and  cogent  remarks. 

I  believe  here  that  we  should  call  a 
spade  a  spade.  We  refer  to  the  Contras 
all  the  time  as  the  Contras.  But  we 
should  recognize  that  the  actions  they 
take,  the  activities  they  follow,  the 
policies  they  espouse  really  are  those 
of  a  terrorist  organization.  The  defini- 
tion <)f  terrorism,  particularly  state 
terrorism,  is  when  one  state  engages 
individuals  to  undertake  actions  of  in- 
discriminate violence  in  order  to 
change  the  policy  of  another  state. 
That  is  exactly  what  we  have  been 
doing  by  engaging  the  so-called  Con- 
tras to  help  us. 

I  think  we  ought  to  call  a  spade  a 
spade.  In  reality,  they  are  our  terror- 
ists. Some  may  believe  that  terrorists 
serve  a  good  purpose  at  times.  My  own 
view  is  that  one  should  oppose  terror- 
ism all  of  the  time. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  time  I  am  very 
glad  to  yield  to  the  majority  leader 
who  will  speak  for  as  long  as  he 
wishes. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island.  Mr.  Pell,  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

I  compliment  those  who  have  pre- 
ceded me.  First  of  all,  I  want  to  com- 
pliment Mr.  SAMroRO,  the  chief  author 
and  ctiief  sponsor  of  the  proposal  on 
which  the  Senate  is  going  to  vote  later 
this  morning. 

His  vision  in  preparing  this  measure, 
I  think,  is  to  be  highly  commended, 
and  I  thank  him  for  his  leadership 
that  he  is  giving  to  the  Senate  in  this 
area  and  in  this  proposal. 

I  alBo  commend  Senator  Sasser  for 
the  very  clear,  lucid,  cogent  address 
that  we  heard  earlier  this  morning.  He 
shows  a  thorough  luiowledge  of  the 
facts  and  circiunstances  and  a  clear 
vision  as  to  where  we  ought  to  go  and 
as  to  where  we  are  not  going  if  we  con- 
tinue the  approach  that  has  been  sui>- 
ported  by  the  administration  thus  far. 
I  cdmpllment  Mr.  Dodd,  who  Is  also 
one  who  has  been  extremely  active  in 
calling  to  the  attention  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  and  Congress  the  unwis- 
dom of  the  approach  that  has  been 
followed    by    the    administration.    I 


thank  him  for  his  leadership  and  for 
his  helpful  advice. 

I  thank  the  chairman  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  for  the  work  he 
does  in  the  committee  and  on  the 
floor,  in  working  with  his  colleagues. 
Again  today  he  has  demonstrated  his 
dedication  and  knowledge  of  the  sul>- 
Ject  matter. 

Mr.  President,  President  Reagan  de- 
livered a  short  speech  to  the  Nation 
the  other  night  and  he  emphasized  his 
recognition  that  he,  like  everyone  else, 
makes  mistakes.  He  said  that  the  im- 
portance of  this  recognition  is  that  it 
should  lead  to  corrective  change.  You 
learn  your  lesson,  he  said.  You  change, 
he  said,  and  you  move  on.  he  said. 

It  is  high  time  for  a  recognition  by 
this  President  that  his  policy  in  regard 
to  Nicaragua  is  failing.  That  reality  is 
conceded  by  most  independent  observ- 
ers and  political  figures  with  even  a 
cursory  knowledge  of  the  recent  histo- 
ry of  D.S.  policies  and  actions  in  Cen- 
tral America. 

A  renewal  of  diplomacy,  direct  and 
vigorous,  by  the  President  would  go  a 
long  way  to  putting  a  fresh  new  face 
on  the  Presidency.  It  would  get  us  off 
an  unworkable  policy  and  lend  cre- 
dence to  the  proposition  that  we  are 
going  forward  with  new  and  creative 
solutions  to  the  problems  which  con- 
tinue to  beg  for  appropriate,  workable, 
and  effective  solutions. 

The  policy  of  the  United  States,  fo- 
cused exclusively  on  the  provision  of 
military  aid  to  the  Contras,  is  unwork- 
able. 

Mr.  President,  the  administration 
has  offered,  as  a  solution  to  the  Nica- 
raguan  problem,  three  things:  the 
Contras;  the  Contras;  and  the  Contras. 
That  is  all.  Nothing  else. 

We  should  have  learned  from  the 
lessons  that  were  the  sad  and  painful 
result  of  our  mistaken  policy  in  Viet- 
nam, namely,  that  unless  American 
people  support  the  administration's 
foreign  policy,  it  will  not  work. 

And  the  people  of  the  United  States 
do  not  support  this  administration's 
policy  in  Nicaragua.  The  military  com- 
manders of  virtually  all  of  the  four 
Central  American  democracies,  Nicara- 
gua's neighbors,  have  recently  indicat- 
ed that  the  Contras  cannot  win.  That 
is  the  evaluation  of  the  leaders  of  the 
Central  American  conference.  Their 
evaluation  is  that  the  Contras  are  not 
wlrmlng,  and  they  cannot  win  even 
with  new  and  larger  infusions  of  mil- 
tary  aid. 

The  Contras  have  not  failed  for 
want  of  assistance.  We  do  not  know 
how  much  financial  assistance  they 
have  received  through  the  various  con- 
duits—legal and  illegal,  public  and  pri- 
vate, developed  and  maintained  by 
U.S.  officials,  various  and  sundry  pri- 
vate citizens,  arms  dealers,  and  the 
like.  The  American  people  are  entitled 
to  an  accounting  of  how  much  public 
money  has  been  spent,  how  much  pri- 


vate money  has  been  spent,  and  how 
much  diverted  money  has  been  spent. 
How  much  assistance  has  gone  to  the 
Contras? 

We  are  being  asked  to  support  a  dis- 
approval resolution  with  respect  to  the 
$40  million,  that  remains  out  of  the 
original  $100  million.  But  before  an 
additional  $40  million  goes,  why 
should  not  the  American  people  Icnow 
what  has  happened  to  the  funds  al- 
ready provided?  Why  should  not  the 
American  people  from  whose  hard- 
earned  sweat  comes  the  tax  dollars 
have  an  accounting?  We  are  talking 
about  taxpayers'  dollars  earned  in  the 
sweat  of  their  brow  by  the  American 
people;  their  money.  Why  should  they 
not  know  what  has  happened  to  their 
money  that  has  already  been  spent, 
for  what,  to  whom,  and  how  much? 
There  has  been  no  such  accounting. 

A  number  of  coimtries  friendly  to 
the  United  States  have  had  the  arm 
put  on  them  by  certain  individuals, 
and  we  know  not  all  of  these  yet.  They 
have  been  asked  to  contribute  to  the 
cause  of  the  Contras.  We  iuiow  not 
how  much  money  the  putting  on  of 
the  arm  has  produced.  We  do  not 
laiow  how  many  millions,  for  what  it 
was  spent,  who  received  it,  and  who 
gave  it.  Yet,  we  are  being  asked  by  the 
administration  to  blindly  go  on  down 
the  road,  sinking  money  into  a  mili- 
tary enterprise  that  thus  far  has  pro- 
duced no  positive  results. 

That  is  the  only  solution  that  the 
administration  has  offered— the  Con- 
tras. The  Contras  have  not  been  able 
to  agree  among  themselves  as  to  who 
will  lead,  who  received  the  past 
money,  or  who  should  receive  the 
future  money. 

So  what  has  been  the  result?  In  6 
years,  the  Contras  have  won  no  impor- 
tant military  victories,  hold  no  piece  of 
Nicaraguan  territory,  and  have  not 
grown  into  a  formidable  fighting  force. 
If  the  Contras  had  demonstrated  that 
they  were  indeed  a  formidable  fight- 
ing force,  if  they  had  won  victories,  if 
they  had  demonstrated  that  they  had 
the  support  of  the  people  of  Nicara- 
gua, if  they  offered  to  the  people  a  le- 
gitimate political  alternative,  then  the 
situation  would  be  different. 

They  cannot  organize  themselves. 
They  cannot  execute  the  proper  inter- 
nal reforms,  much  less  pretend  to  be 
ready  to  govern  a  nation.  There  are  no 
victories,  then,  either  for  the  soil— ter- 
ritory—or  for  sentiment.  It  is  no 
wonder  that  the  overwhelming  majori- 
ty of  the  American  people  do  not  sup- 
port this  policy. 

We  hear  all  of  this  talk  about  Soviet 
base  in  Central  America.  Nobody 
wants  a  Soviet  base  in  Central  Amer- 
ica. We  are  all  opposed  to  a  Soviet 
base  in  Central  America.  But  what  is 
the  best  approach  to  the  elimiiuition 
of  Soviet  influence  in  the  region? 
What  is  the  right  approach,  the  effec- 
tive approach  to  the  elimination  of 


Soviet  influence  in  the  region?  That  is 
the  approach  that  we  all  want,  and 
that  approach  is  not  being  tried.  The 
costly  approach  that  has  been  tried 
has  not  worked,  and  is  not  woiUng.  It 
is  not  eliminating  Soviet  influence  in 
the  region. 

No  policy  is  sustainable  over  the 
long  run  unless  it  has  the  support  of 
the  American  people.  The  American 
people  do  not  want  a  Soviet  base  in 
Central  America.  The  American 
people  do  not  want  Soviet  influence  in 
Central  America.  Yet,  the  American 
people  do  not  support  this  approach. 
Why  not?  If  they  do  not  want  a  Soviet 
base  in  Central  America,  if  they  do  not 
want  Soviet  influence  in  Central 
America,  why  then  do  they  not  sup- 
port the  administration's  approach? 
Simply  because  that  approach  is  not 
working.  If  they  were  convinced  that 
it  is  working  and  that  it  will  achieve 
that  result,  then  they  will  support  it. 

No  policy  is  sustainable  without 
such  support,  and  that  is  what  our 
democratic  system  is  all  about. 

The  narrow  and  increasingly  vigor- 
ous concentration  of  United  States 
policy  on  AID  to  the  Contras,  putting 
diplomacy  on  the  backbumer,  has  had 
adverse  effects  on  our  bilateral  rela- 
tions with  Guatemala,  Honduras,  and 
Costa  Rica.  Because  of  our  tunnel 
vision  on  Nicaragua,  the  United  States 
is  not  actively  supportive  of,  and  nur- 
turing of  democratic  institutions  and 
individuals  promoting  democracy  in, 
for  example,  Guatemala  and  Hondu- 
ras. The  driving  force  of  U.S.  policy 
has  been  to  press  all  the  governments 
to  fall  into  line  behind  our  efforts  to 
destabilize  the  Sandlnista  govenunent, 
and  to  deemphasize  diplomacy — deem- 
phasize  diplomacy— as  a  hopeless 
effort. 

This  administration  has  used  our  aid 
program  to  the  Central  American  de- 
mocracies as  a  stick  to  make  them  fall 
into  line  behind  our  Contra  policy. 

The  one  conceivable  utility  that  the 
Contras  might  have  been  for  this  ad- 
ministration—that is,  a  lever  to  secure 
an  acceptable  negotiated  settlement 
with  the  Nicarag\ian  Government — 
has  not  been  used.  In  fact,  negotia- 
tions with  the  Sandinistas  have  been 
anathema  to  this  President,  and  to 
this  administration.  He  has  never 
given  them  a  real  chance. 

I  therefore  commend  the  distin- 
guished junior  Senator  from  the  State 
of  North  Carolina,  Mr.  Sartohd,  for 
his  initiative  in  supporting  the  initia- 
tive of  President  Arias,  an  initiative 
which  has  been  supported  by  all  the 
Central  American  democracies  to  rein- 
vigorate  the  track  of  multilateral  di- 
plomacy in  the  region.  I  hope  that  the 
administration  will  throw  its  full  polit- 
ical weight  behind  the  forthcoming 
meeting  of  the  Central  American 
Presidents  at  Esquipulas,  Guatemala, 
to  seek  agreement  on  the  10-point  re- 
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glanal  peace  iiropoeal  put  forward  by 
Ailu  on  Peliruary  15.  1987.  In  San 
Joae.  CSostalUea. 

llr.  Preaident.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
■ent  that  the  text  of  this  proposal  be 
printed  in  the  Rhx>ro  at  the  condu- 
lion  of  my  rwnartes. 

The  FRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objeetian  it  is  so  ordered. 

(Seeezhfttltl). 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  a  viable 
alternative  U.8.  policy  should  encom- 
paa  a  two-trai^  bilateral  and  multilat- 
eral negotiating  process.  The  first 
tra^  should  be  an  attempt  to  reach  a 
security  relationship  with  the  Sandi- 
nistas. Our  main  goal  should  be  the  re- 
moval of  Soviet  bloc  military  presence 
and  influence  in  Central  America.  The 
aeecmd  tra^  a  multilateral  settlement 
such  as  has  been  promoted  through 
the  Contadwa  process  and  by  the  Cen- 
tral American  democracies,  would  at- 
tempt a  regional  security  agreement, 
as  an  evening  of  Nicaraguan  society 
toward  a  more  pluralistic  and  demo- 
cratic dynamic 

Mr.  President,  the  initiative  by  Mr. 
Sarvobo  is  commendable.  Neverthe- 
less, I  believe  we  should  go  further 
and  place  a  moratorium  on  additional 
aid  to  the  Contras  until  there  has 
been  an  adequate  accounting  of  the 
money  which  has  so  far  gone  to  the 
Contras— all  the  money,  public  and 
private,  legal  and  Illegal.  The  other 
body  spolce  clearly  on  this  matter  yes- 
terday. I  believe  the  Senate  should  do 
likewise,  and  within  the  rules  of  this 
Chamber  I  will  make  every  effort  to 
ensure  that  Senators  have  an  opportu- 
nity to  vote  on  this  matter. 

Mr.  President.  I  again  thank  the 
chairman  of  the  committee. 

EZHXBIT  1 

A  Tmz  roR  Pkace 

(Propoaal  of  Costs  Rica  for  a  Procedure  To 

EstabUsh  A  Firm  and  Lasting  Peace  in 

Central  America) 

The  peace  of  the  Americas  can  only  be 
■ustalned  through  the  independence  of  each 
of  its  natlcms;  through  political  and  econom- 
ic cooperation  among  its  peoples:  through 
the  enjoyment  of  the  broadest  freedoms; 
through  the  existence  of  stable,  democratic 
retimes:  through  the  satisfaction  of  the 
baste  needs  of  its  inhabitants:  and  through 
procrearive  disarmament. 

Peace  demands  its  time.  The  dictatorships 
which  for  so  many  years  have  ruled  the  des- 
tinies of  many  peoples  of  tliis  Continent 
have  systematically  violated  man's  rights 
and  have  submerged  the  population  into 
poverty,  exploitation,  servitude,  inequality, 
and  injustice. 

Peaee  Haww^mfa  its  time.  In  a  few  countries 
of  America  dictators  persist  and  with  them 
the  practices  of  disrespect  for  the  highest 
values  of  man  survive.  The  peace  that  de- 
mands Its  time  thus  demsnds  the  end  of  the 
dktatonhlps  that  still  continue  to  exist.  It 
is  necessary  to  foster,  together,  the  replace- 
ment of  the  tyrants  where  the  peoples  are 
the  victims  of  the  privation  of  freedom  in 
sny  of  its  forms.  That  replacement  is  under- 
stood, preferentially,  as  the  peaceful  transl- 
tkn.  without  Uoodshed.  to  democracy. 


The  peace  which  demands  its  time  also  de- 
mands an  end  to  extreme  poverty:  it  de- 
mands that  equal  opportunities  for  aU 
beoome  effective.  Without  this  commitment 
to  Justice,  the  conflicts  will  persist. 

The  peace  which  demands  its  time  also  de- 
mands the  strengthening  of  democracy  in 
all  the  nations  of  America.  Where  the  doors 
of  freedom  and  democracy  have  opened, 
wtere  men  can  freely  and  periodically  elect 
their  governors,  where  political  pluralism, 
dialogue  and  the  free  expression  of  ideas 
prevaU.  the  armed  struggle  can  only  be  in- 
terpreted as  the  desire  to  establish  a  new 
dictatorship:. it  is  not  a  matter  of  struggles 
for  freedom,  but  rather  of  conflicts  of  fanat- 
ics who  are  trying  to  impose,  by  force,  the 
thinking  of  a  minority,  whatever  their  Ideo- 
lotfcal  sign  may  be.  Clear  examples  of  these 
fanatic  struggles,  whose  slogan  is  to  ob- 
struct the  development  of  freedom  In  de- 
mocracies, are  the  guerrillas  who  persist  in 
El  Salvador,  Peru,  and  Colombia. 

for  Central  America,  the  Governments  of 
Casta  Rica,  El  Salvador.  Guatemala,  and 
Honduras  demand  the  time  for  peace.  They 
want  a  stable  and  lasting  peace:  the  peace 
that  can  only  come  about  within  a  demo- 
crstlc  regime  committed  to  the  neediest. 
These  Governments  seeic  the  reconciliation 
of  peoples  so  that  brothers  wlU  not  keep  on 
kllUng  each  other.  They  reaffirm  their  faith 
in  the  political  solution  of  problems  and 
proclaim  that  in  freedom  and  democracy, 
dialogue  replaces  the  rifle,  security  banishes 
fear,  and  cooperation  replaces  egotism. 

to  the  effort  to  malie  peace  prevail.  Cen- 
tral America  is  not  alone.  For  four  years, 
the  Contadora  Group,  with  its  mediation, 
has  expressed  the  feeling  of  a  Latin  America 
tlkSt  seeks  peaceful  solutions  among  its  peo- 
ples. The  Cantadora  Support  Group  is  the 
expression  of  brother  peoples  who,  having 
rediscovered  the  road  to  democracy,  pro- 
claim that  freedom  and  democracy  are  irre- 
placeable for  reaching  reconciliation  in  Cen- 
tral America.  The  Organization  of  American 
States  has  been  the  witness  to  solemn  prom- 
ises to  establish  democracy  and  has  been 
the  protagonist  of  many  efforts  on  behalf  of 
peace  and  the  respect  for  the  commitments 
entered  into  by  the  parties.  The  United  Na- 
tions has  been  deeply  Interested  in  the  Cen- 
tral American  problem,  in  keeping  with  the 
responsibilities  of  concern  to  it  in  the  pro- 
motion of  peace  in  the  world. 

The  Governments  of  Central  America 
have  participated  actively  in  the  process  to 
obtain  security  and  peaceful  coexistence  in 
tlK  region.  This  process  led  the  five  States 
to  agree  on  the  "Document  of  Objectives" 
of  the  Contadora  Group  and  the  "Declara- 
tion of  Esquipulas." 

The  democratic  Governments  of  Central 
Asierica.  aware  that  the  political  responsi- 
bility to  solve  their  own  problems  fails  to 
them,  believe  that  it  is  urgent  to  establish 
the  definitive  and  verifiable  action  required 
in  order  to  promote  the  solution  of  the  re- 
gional crisis  in  clearly  determined  periods  of 
time. 

It  is  necessary  to  transform  thinking  into 
action  and  agreements  into  realities.  It  is 
time  to  act.  The  carrying  out  of  the  agree- 
ments enhances  dialogue,  revives  faith 
among  the  peoples,  and  prevents  violence 
aad  war. 

The  Governments  of  Costa  Rica,  El  Salva- 
dor, Guatemala,  and  Honduras,  inspired  in 
the  "Charter  of  the  Organization  of  Ameri- 
can States"  (Bogota  Charter),  and  in  the 
"Charter  of  the  United  Nations."  in  their 
purpose  of  promoting  the  peaceful  solution 
of  controversies  and  urging  States  to  pre- 


vent an4  eliminate  threats  to  peace  and  to 
regional  security,  make  to  the  Ooverxunent 
of  NicaBagua  the  proposal  that  is  set  down 
further  on  to  be  carried  out  in  the  context 
of  Contadora  mediation. 

In  view  of  the  critical  situation  of  Central 
America  and  the  urgent  need  to  l>egin  to- 
gether the  road  that  leads  to  peace,  the  Nic- 
araguan Government  is  urged  to  accept  this 
proposal  within  the  next  15  days.  The  Gov- 
ernments of  Costa  Rica.  El  Salvador,  Guate- 
mala, md  Honduras  believe  that  acting 
promptly  is  imperative  In  order  to  correct 
the  deviations  that  may  arise  in  a  serious 
conflict. 

Oscar  Arias  Sanchez.  President,  Republic 
of  Costs  Rica;  Jose  Napoleon  Duarte,  I>resi- 
dent.  Republic  of  El  Salvador:  Vinicio 
Cerezo  Aravalo.  President,  Republic  of  Gua- 
temala: Jose  Azcona  Hoyo,  President,  Re- 
public o(  Honduras. 

PROCSDURE  FOR  ESTABLISHUfG  A  FIRM  AND 
LASTING  PEACE  IS  CENTRAL  AMERICA 

The  Governments  of  the  five  States  of 
Central  America  commit  themselves  to 
follow  the  procedure  that  is  set  forth  here, 
in  order  to  achieve  the  objectives  and  devel- 
op the  principles  established  in  the  "Char- 
ter of  the  United  Nations."  the  "Charter  of 
the  Organization  of  American  States."  the 
"Declaiation  of  Guatemala,"  the  "Declara- 
tion of  Punta  del  Este,"  the  "Communique 
of  Panaana,"  the  "Docimient  of  Objectives" 
of  the  Contadora  Group,  the  "Caraballeda 
Message  for  Peace,  Security  and  Democracy 
in  Centt^  America,"  the  draft  "Contadora 
Act  for  Peace  and  Cooperation  in  Central 
America."  and  the  "Declaration  of  Esquipu- 
las." For  those  goals,  they  shall  proceed  in 
the  manner  set  forth  below. 

I.  NATIONAL  RECONCILIATION 

(a)  Amnesty:  In  the  60  days  after  the  sign- 
ing of  this  document  by  all  of  the  Govern- 
ments of  the  Central  American  States,  in 
those  of  these  countries  where  armed  strug- 
gles exist,  a  general  amnesty  shall  be  de- 
creed for  political  and  related  crimes.  The 
respective  amnesty  decrees  shall  establish 
all  of  the  provisions  that  guarantee  the  in- 
violability of  life,  freedom  in  all  of  its  forms, 
material  goods  and  the  security  of  peoples. 

In  addition,  those  decrees  shall  create,  in 
each  one  of  said  States,  a  National  Commis- 
sion on  Reconciliation  and  Dialogue,  com- 
posed df  representatives  of  the  Government, 
of  the  internal  political  Opposition,  of  the 
Catholic  Chiirch.  and  of  the  Inter-American 
Commission  on  Human  Rights,  which  shall 
have  the  functions  of  attesting  to  the  true 
observance  of  the  process  of  national  recon- 
ciliation. 

In  a  term  that  shall  not  exceed  six  months 
after  the  signing  of  this  document,  the  am- 
nesty decree  shall  be  fully  complied  with  in 
all  of  its  points,  in  a  real  and  effective 
manner,  in  the  opinion  of  said  Commission. 

(b)  Dialogue:  The  Governments  of  the 
States  of  Central  America  which  are  suffer- 
ing from  armed  struggles  shall  initiate,  or 
strengthen,  where  appropriate,  as  of  the 
signing  of  this  document,  a  full  dialogue 
with  aO  the  unarmed  groups  of  the  internal 
political  opposition,  as  a  means  of  patriotic 
strengthening  and  of  "promoting"  actions 
of  national  reconciliation  in  those  cases 
where  deep  divisions  have  come  about  in  so- 
ciety. Which  wiU  permit  participation,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  law,  in  the  processes  of  a 
democratic  nature  (Document  of  Objec- 
tives). 
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II.  CEASEPIRX 

Simultaneously  with  the  initiation  of  dia- 
logue, the  belligerent  parties  of  each  coun- 
try shall  siispend  military  actions. 

III.  DEMOCRATIZATION 

As  of  the  signing  of  this  document,  an 
"authentic  pluralist  and  participative  demo- 
cratic process  shall  be  initiated  which  in- 
volves the  promotion  of  social  justice,  the 
respect  for  Human  Rights,  the  sovereignty 
of  the  territorial  integrity  of  States  and  the 
right  of  all  nations  to  determine  freely  and 
without  foreign  interference  of  any  kind 
their  economic,  political,  and  social  model" 
(Esquipulas  Declaration),  and  "the  meas- 
ures leading  to  the  establishment  and, 
where  appropriate,  the  perfecting  of  the 
democratic,  representative,  and  pluralist 
systems  that  will  guarantee  the  effective 
participation  of  the  people  in  the  decision- 
making and  ensure  the  free  access  of  the  di- 
verse currents  of  opinion  to  honest  and  (peri- 
odic electoral  processes,  founded  on  the  full 
observance  of  the  rights  of  citizens"  shall 
begin  to  be  adopted  in  a  verifiable  manner. 
For  the  purposes  of  verifying  the  good  faith 
in  the  development  of  this  process  of  de- 
mocratization, it  shall  be  understood  that: 

(a)  After  60  days,  counted  as  of  the  sign- 
ing of  this  document,  complete  freedom 
shall  exist  for  television,  the  radio,  and  the 
press.  This  complete  freedom  shall  include 
that  of  opening  the  media  and  keeping  it  in 
operation  for  all  ideological  groupts,  without 
exceptions  of  any  nature,  and  to  operate 
those  media  without  submission  to  prior 
censorship. 

(b)  In  the  same  period  of  time,  total  parti- 
san political  pluralism  shall  be  displayed. 
Political  groups  shall,  in  that  aspect,  have 
full  access  to  the  media,  full  enjoyment  of 
the  rights  of  association  and  of  the  rights  to 
hold  public  demonstrations,  as  well  as  the 
unrestricted  exercise  of  oral,  written,  and 
televised  publicity  to  spread  their  ideas. 

IV.  FREE  ELECTIONS 

Once  the  conditions  inherent  to  any  de- 
mocracy have  been  created,  free,  pluralist 
and  honest  elections  shall  be  held. 

The  first  Joint  expression  of  the  Central 
American  States,  in  finding  reconciliation 
and  lasting  peace  for  their  peoples,  should 
be  the  holding  of  elections  for  the  member- 
ship of  the  Central  American  Parliament, 
whose  creation  was  proposed  through  the 
"Declaration  of  Esquipulas."  on  May  25, 
1986. 

These  elections  shall  be  held  simulta- 
neously In  all  the  countries  of  Central 
America  in  the  first  half  of  1988,  on  the 
date  upon  which  the  Presidents  of  the  Cen- 
tral American  States  shall  agree  In  due 
time.  They  shall  be  subject  to  the  oversight 
of  the  Organization  of  American  States  In 
order  to  guarantee  to  the  entire  world  the 
honesty  of  the  process,  which  shall  be  gov- 
erned by  the  strictest  norms  of  equal  access 
of  all  political  parties  to  the  media,  as  well 
as  by  extensive  facilities  for  holding  public 
demonstrations  and  any  other  type  of  pros- 
elytizing propaganda. 

After  the  elections  have  been  held  for 
members  of  the  Central  American  Parlia- 
ment, in  each  country,  with  equal  interna- 
tional guarantees  and  oversight,  within  the 
time  periods  established  in  the  respective 
Political  Constitutions,  equally  free  and 
dem(X3«tic  elections  shall  be  held  for  the 
naming  of  popular  representatives  in  the 
municipalities,  the  parliament,  and  the 
Presidency  of  the  Republic. 


V.  SUSPENSION  OP  MnjTAST  AID 

Simultaneously  with  the  signing  of  this 
document,  the  (governments  of  the  five 
Central  American  States  shall  ask  the  ex- 
trareglonal  governments  which,  openly  or 
covertly,  provide  military  aid  to  the  insur- 
gents or  Irregular  forces,  to  suspend  that 
aid,  which  is  considered  by  the  Govern- 
ments of  Central  America  as  an  act  against 
the  efforts  for  peace  on  the  Central  Ameri- 
can Isthmus.  They  shall  simultaneously  ask 
the  irregular  forces  and  the  insurgent 
groups  that  are  acting  In  Central  America  to 
abstain  from  receiving  that  aid,  for  the  sake 
of  an  authentic  Latin  Americanist  spirit. 
These  requests  shall  be  made  In  compliance 
with  what  is  established  in  the  "Dociunent 
of  Objectives"  with  respect  to  "eliminating 
arms  trafficking,  intraregional  or  coming 
from  outside  of  the  region,  meant  for  per- 
sons, organizations,  or  groups  trying  to  de- 
stabilize the  governments  of  the  Central 
American  countries." 

VI.  NONUSE  OP  THE  TERRITORY  TO  ATTACK 
OTHER  STATES 

The  five  countries  which  sign  this  d<x:u- 
ment  reiterate  their  commitment  to  "pre- 
vent the  use  of  their  own  territory  and  not 
to  lend  or  allow  military  and  logistical  sup- 
port to  persons,  organizations,  or  groups 
that  are  trying  to  destabUize  the  govern- 
ments of  the  countries  of  Central  America." 
(Document  of  Objectives). 

VII.  ARMS  REDUCTION 

In  a  period  of  60  days,  counted  as  of  the 
signing  of  this  document,  the  Governments 
of  the  five  Central  American  States  shall 
initiate  "negotiations  on  control  and  reduc- 
tion of  the  current  arms  inventory  and  on 
the  numl)er  of  troops  In  arms"  (Document 
of  Objectives).  For  that  purpose,  the  five 
Governments  accept  the  procedure  con- 
tained in  the  "Joint  Proposal  of  Costa  Rica 
and  Guatemala,"  presented  at  the  delibera- 
tions of  the  Contadora  Group. 

These  negotiations  shall  also  Include 
measures  for  the  disarmament  of  the  irregu- 
lar forces  acting  in  the  region. 

VIII.  NATIONAL  AND  INTERNATIONAL 
SUPERVISION 

(a)  Follow-up  Committee:  Within  a  period 
of  30  days,  as  of  the  signing  of  this  docu- 
ment, a  Follow-up  Committee,  composed  of 
the  Secretary  General  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, the  Secretary  General  of  the  Organi- 
zation of  American  States,  the  Foreign  Min- 
isters of  the  Contadora  Group,  and  the  For- 
eign Ministers  of  the  Support  Group,  shall 
be  established.  This  Committee  shall  have 
the  roles  of  supervision  and  verification  of 
the  compliance  with  the  commitments  con- 
tained in  this  document.  Its  follow-up  func- 
tions shall  apply  even  in  those  c»ses  in 
which  other  oversight  and  compliance 
groups  are  established. 

(b)  Support  and  facilities  for  the  supervi- 
sory organizations:  In  order  to  strengthen 
the  efforts  of  the  Follow-up  Committee,  the 
Governments  of  the  five  Central  American 
States  shall  issue  statements  of  support  for 
its  work.  All  nations  Interested  In  promoting 
the  cause  of  freedom,  democracy,  and  peace 
in  Central  America  may  accede  to  these 
statements. 

The  five  Governments  shall  offer  all  the 
facilities  necessary  for  the  fuU  accomplish- 
ment of  the  woric  and  Investigations  of 
which  the  National  Commission  on  Recon- 
ciliation and  Dialogue  of  each  country  and 
the  FoUow-up  Committee  are  in  charge. 


IX.  EVALUATION  OP  THE  PS(XatSSS  TOWARD 


On  the  date  upon  which  they  agree  in  due 
time,  but  in  any  case  within  six  months 
after  the  signing  of  this  document,  the 
Presidents  of  the  five  Central  American 
SUtes  shall  meet  in  Esquipulas.  Guatemala, 
for  the  purpose  of  evaluating  the  advances 
in  the  commitments  entered  into  here. 

X.  DEMOCRACY  AND  FREEDOM  FOR  PEACE  AND 
PEACE  FOR  DEVELOPMENT 

In  the  climate  of  freedom  which  guaran- 
tees democracy,  the  countries  of  Central 
America  shall  adopt  the  economic  and  cul- 
tural agreements  that  will  make  it  possible 
to  accelerate  development.  In  order  to 
achieve  more  egalitarian  societies  free  from 
poverty. 

The  points  included  in  this  docimient 
form  a  harmonic  and  indivisible  whole. 
Their  signing  Involves  the  obligation,  ac- 
cepted in  good  faith,  to  carry  out,  within 
the  time  periods  established,  with  all  of  the 
points  of  this  "Procedure  for  establishing  a 
firm  and  lasting  peace  in  Central  America." 

This  document  is  effective  as  of  the  date 
on  which  it  is  signed  by  the  Presidents  of 
the  Governments  of  the  five  States  of  Cen- 
tral America. 

Oscar  Arias  Sanchez,  President,  Republic 
of  Costa  Rica,  Vinico  Cerezo  Arevalo,  Presi- 
dent, Republic  of  Guatemala;  Daniel  Ortega 
Saavedra,  President,  Republic  of  Nicaragua: 
Jose  Napoleon  Duarte.  President,  Republic 
of  El  Salvador;  Jose  Azcona  Hoyo,  Presi- 
dent. Republic  of  Honduras. 

Translated  by  Deaima  Hammond  CRS 
Language  Services  March  12,  1987 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  in- 
serted into  the  Record  at  this  point 
the  formal  procedure  for  establishing 
a  firm  and  durable  peace  in  Central 
America,  which  has  been  advanced  by 
the  governments  of  the  four  Central 
American  democracies  and  also  the 
preamble  to  that  proposal. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RixroRi),  as  follows: 

Procedure  for  Estabushing  a  Firm  and 
Durable  Peace  In  Central  America 

The  Governments  of  the  five  Central 
American  countries  commit  themselves  to 
follow  the  procedure  provided  herein  in 
order  to  achieve  the  objectives  and  develop 
the  principles  established  In  the  United  Na- 
tions charter  and  the  OAS  Charter,  the 
Declaration  of  Guatemala,  the  Declaration 
of  Punta  del  Este,  the  Panama  Communi- 
que, the  Document  of  Objectives  of  the 
Contadora  Group,  the  Caraballeda  Message 
for  Peace.  Security,  and  Democracy  in  Cen- 
tral America,  the  Acts  of  Contadora  for 
Peace  and  Cooperation  in  Central  America, 
and  the  Declaration  of  Esquipulas.  With  the 
foregoing  in  mind,  they  proceed  with  the 
following: 

1.  NATIONAL  RKCONCILIATIOH 

(a)  Amnesty:  In  the  sixty  days  following 
the  signing  of  this  document  by  the  govern- 
ments of  the  Central  American  states,  those 
cotmtries  where  armed  struggle  exist  must 
declare  a  general  amnesty  for  political  and 
related  crimes.  The  respective  amnesty  de- 
crees must  guarantee  the  inviobility  of  life, 
of  liberty  in  aU  of  its  forms,  of  material 
goods,  and  of  the  security  of  person. 

At  the  same  time  these  decrees  will  create 
in  each  of  said  states,  a  national  commission 
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eledtions  will  be  subject  to  observation  by 
the  OAS  in  order  to  guarantee  before  the 
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committee,   the   governments   of  the   five 
Central  American  states  will  issue  declara- 
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these  kinds  of  struggles,  whose  hallmark  is 
to  impede  the  development  of  liberty  in  the 


dcxniment  to  the  Government  of  Nicaragua 
and  to  invite  President  Daniel  Ortega  Saa- 


nant  because  the  Government  is  not  at 
war  with  its  own  people. 
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for  rniTfftiTllliff'**  lod  dtaloc  oompoaed  of 
nHMiiiiiUHiM  of  the  government,  the  in- 
taraal  political  appoettkin.  the  Catholic 
Church,  and  the  mterAmerican  Commlaslon 
for  Bunan  Rictata.  which  will  have  the 
fiinr^lrn  of  attaattaw  to  the  real  Implemen- 
tatlao  of  the  laimi  of  «■»«"»'  rectmcUia- 


In  a  period  not  to  exceed  six  monttu  fol- 
the  ■<>««*»«§  of  thla  document,  the 
decree  muat  be  fully  Implemented 
in  the  Judgment  of  nid  oommlaalon. 

(b>  Dialoc:  Tlie  Bovemments  of  the  Cen- 
tial  Amertean  itatea  which  suffer  armed 
I  mint  initiate,  or  strengthen  as  the 
may  be.  upon  the  «<gTiiny  of  this  docu- 
Bt.  a  bcoad  dialog  with  all  unarmed 
groupa  »f«i«i«tgtiig  to  the  internal  opposition 
aa  a  meana  of  strengthmlng  society  and  of 
"promoUnc  actions  of  national  reconcilia- 
tion in  thoae  caaea  where  profound  divisions 
have  been  produced  within  the  society. 
irtildi  pennita  the  participation,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  law.  in  processes  of  a  demo- 
cratic eharacter"  (Document  of  Objectives). 
1.  cxAaxnax 
Simaltaneoualy  with  the  initiation  of  the 
dialog,  tlie  belligerent  parties  in  each  coun- 
try will  suspend  military  actions. 

S.  DmOCaATIZATIOM 


Following  the  "Jgriing  of  this  document, 
an  "authentic  democratic  pluralistic  proc- 
ess, which  Implies  the  promotion  of  social 
Justioe.  respect  for  human  rights,  territorial 
inteislty  of  states,  and  the  right  of  all  na- 
tions to  freely  determine,  without  foreign 
prniirr  of  any  kind.  Its  economic,  political. 
and  social  model"  (Declaration  of  Esquipu- 
lai)  must  be  initiated  and  they  will  begin  to 
adt^  in  a  verifiable  manner,  "the  appropri- 
ate measures  for  the  establishment  or.  as 
the  case  may  be.  for  the  perfecting  of  demo- 
cratic systems  which  guarantee  the  effective 
pi^lw'T''  participation  in  the  taking  of  deci- 
sions and  may  assure  free  access  of  diverse 
points  of  view  to  honest  and  periodic  elec- 
toral proccaaea  founded  in  the  full  under- 
standing of  "dtlaens  rights"  (EKxument  of 
Objectives).  In  order  to  affect  good  faith 
verification  In  the  development  of  the  dem- 
cratlBUian  process.  It  Is  imderstood  that: 

(a)  Sixty  days  following  the  signing  of  this 
document,  complete  freedom  for  television, 
radio,  and  newspapers  must  exist:  This  free- 
dom enoompasaea  that  of  opening  and  main- 
taining ftmctl<»iing  means  of  communica- 
tlmis  for  all  ideological  groups,  without  ex- 
ception for  whatever  reason,  and  without 
any  prior  censorship. 

(b)  During  the  same  time  period,  total  po- 
litical pluralism  must  manifest  Itself:  Politi- 
cal groupings,  accordingly,  will  have  wide 
access  to  the  communications  media,  full 
employment  of  the  rights  of  association  and 
the  facilities  to  hold  public  demonstrations 
as  well  as  the  unrestricted  exercise  of  oral, 
written,  or  televised  statements  in  order  to 
illsBiiiiliiili  their  principles,  and  ideals. 

4.  raxx  KLKcnoHs 

Inlierent  in  the  conditions  for  democracy 
are  tree,  pluralistic  and  honest  elections. 

The  first  Joint  expression  of  the  Central 
American  statea.  to  bring  about  reconcilia- 
tion and  a  duralde  peace  for  their  people, 
wai  be  the  hoUttng  of  elections  for  the  Cen- 
tral American  Parliament,  the  creation  of 
which  was  propoaed  by  virtue  of  the  "Decla- 
ration of  Eaquipulas"  of  May  25.  1986. 
These  dectlons  will  be  held  simultaneously 
In  all  Central  American  countries  during  the 
first  half  of  the  year  1988.  the  date  of  which 
wiU  lie  mutually  determhied  by  the  Presi- 
dents of  the  Central  American  states.  The 


elections  will  be  subject  to  observation  by 
the  OAS  in  order  to  guarantee  before  the 
woild  a  completely  honest  process,  which 
will  be  governed  by  the  strictest  norms  of 
equ»l  access  by  all  political  parties  to  the 
socU  media,  as  well  as  ample  facilities  In 
order  to  hold  public  meetings  and  dissemi- 
nate their  political  programs. 

Following  the  elections  for  the  Integrated 
Central  American  Parliament,  each  country 
must  hold,  with  equal  guarantees  and  sub- 
ject to  International  observers  within  the  es- 
tablished periods  and  to  the  respective  polit- 
ical constitutions,  elections  which  are  equal- 
ly free  and  democratic  for  the  selection  of 
popular  representatives  at  the  local,  parlia- 
meatary.  and  presidential  levels. 

5.  SUSFEHSIOM  OP  MILITART  AID 

Simultaneous  to  the  endorsement  of  this 
document,  the  governments  of  the  five  Cen- 
tral American  states  wiU  ask  governments 
outside  the  region  which  openly  or  secretly 
provide  military  aid  to  Insurgents  or  irregu- 
lar forces  that  they  suspend  that  aid  which 
is  oonsidered  by  the  Governments  of  Cen- 
tral America  prejudicial  to  the  efforts  for 
peace  in  the  (Central  American  Isthmus.  At 
the  same  time,  the  irregular  forces  and  in- 
surgent groups  which  operate  in  Central 
America  should  abstain  from  receiving  this 
aid  for  the  sake  of  an  authentic  Latin  Amer- 
icaalst  spirit.  These  requests  will  be  made 
complementary  to  the  "E>ocument  of  Objec- 
tives" with  respect  to  "eliminating  the  traf- 
fic in  arms,  interregional  or  outside  the 
region,  destined  for  persons,  organizations, 
or  groups  which  intend  to  destabilize  the 
(jovemments  of  the  Central  American 
states." 

•  .  NO  USE  OP  TKRRrrORT  FOR  ATTACKS  ON 
OTHKR  STATES 

Ttie  five  countries  which  subscribe  to  this 
document  reiterate  their  agreement  to 
"impede  the  use  of  their  own  territory  and 
not  to  allow  It  to  be  used  or  permit  military 
or  logistical  support  to  iiersons,  organiza- 
tions, or  gTout>s  which  Intend  to  destabilize 
governments  of  the  other  Central  American 
countries"  (Document  of  Objectives). 

7.  REDUCTION  OP  ARMAMENTS 

axty  days  following  the  signing  of  this 
document,  the  governments  of  the  five  Cen- 
tral American  states  will  begin  "negotiations 
on  the  control  and  reduction  of  their  actual 
Inventory  of  their  weapons  and  armaments 
and  on  the  size  of  military  forces"  (Docu- 
ment of  Objectives).  To  achieve  these  objec- 
tives, the  five  governments  accept  the 
method  contained  in  the  "joint  proposal  of 
Costa  Rica  and  Guatemala,"  presented  In 
the  deliberations  of  the  Group  of  Conta- 
dora. 

These  negotiations  will  also  encompass 
mcBsures  for  disarming  irregular  forces 
which  operate  in  the  region. 

8.  NATIONAL  AND  INTERNATIONAL  SUPERVISION 

(a)  Compliance  Committee:  Within  thirty 
days  of  the  signing  of  this  document  a  com- 
pliance committee  shall  be  Installed  consist- 
ing of  the  Secretary  General  of  the  UN,  the 
Secretary  General  of  the  OAS,  the  Foreign 
Mkiisters  of  the  Contadora  Group  and  the 
Foreign  Ministers  of  the  Support  Group. 
This  committee  has  the  functions  of  super- 
vision and  verification  of  compliance  with 
the  requirements  contained  in  this  docu- 
ment. Their  functions  will  apply  even  in 
those  cases  in  which  other  units  of  observa- 
tion and  compliance  are  established. 

(b)  Backing  and  facilities  for  the  Supervi- 
sory Organs:  With  the  objective  of  strength- 
ening the  suggestions  of  the  compliance 


committee,  the  governments  of  the  five 
Central  American  states  wUl  issue  declara- 
tions of  support  for  its  work.  All  other  na- 
tions interested  in  promoting  the  cause  of 
liberty,  democracy,  and  peace  in  Central 
America  can  adhere  to  these  declarations. 

The  five  governments  will  make  available 
all  neceasary  facilities  for  the  exact  fulfill- 
ment o(  the  work  and  investigations 
charged  to  the  national  commission  of  rec- 
oncUiatiOn  and  dialog  of  each  country  and 
of  the  compliance  committee. 

9.  BVAU7ATION  OP  PROGRESS  TOWARD  PEACE 

At  an  appropriate  time,  but  within  six 
months  of  the  acceptance  of  this  document, 
the  Presidents  of  the  five  Central  American 
states  will  meet  in  Esquipulas,  Guatemala 
for  the  purpose  of  evaluating  the  progress 
made  toward  achieving  the  objectives  herein 
stated. 

10.  DEMOCRACY  AND  LIBERTY  FOR  PEACE  AND 

PEACE  FOR  DEVELOPMENT 

In  the  climate  of  liberty  which  guarantees 
democracy,  the  countries  of  Central  Amer- 
ica adopt  economic  and  cultural  agreements 
which  provide  for  accelerated  development 
in  order  to  achieve  more  egalitarian  soci- 
eties and  societies  free  of  misery  and  pover- 
ty. 

The  points  accepted  in  this  document 
form  a  harmonic  and  indivisible  totality. 
Signing  incurs  the  obligation,  accepted  in 
good  faith,  of  abiding  by,  within  the  estab- 
lished time  frames  all  of  the  points  of  this 
"procedure  of  establishing  a  firm  and  dura- 
ble peace  in  Central  America". 

This  document  enters  into  force  upon  the 
date  in  frhich  it  is  signed  by  the  Presidents 
of  all  five  Central  American  countries. 

PtEAMBLE— The  Hour  for  Peace 

Peace  in  the  Americas  can  only  be  sus- 
tained through  the  independence  of  each  of 
its  men^r  nations;  through  political  and 
economk;  cooperation  among  its  peoples; 
through  the  enjoyment  of  full  liberties; 
through  having  stable  democratic  regimes, 
which  serve  to  satisfy  the  basic  needs  of 
their  inhabitants,  and  through  progressive 
disarmament. 

Peace  claims  its  hour.  Dictators,  who  for 
so  many  years  have  controlled  the  destiny 
of  so  many  people  on  this  continent,  have 
violated  in  a  systematic  manner  the  rights 
of  many  and  have  subjected  the  people  to 
misery,  exploitation,  slavery,  discrimination, 
and  injustice. 

Peace  claims  its  hour.  Dictators  survive  in 
very  few  American  countries  and  with  them 
survive  dlsresi>ect  for  the  highest  values  of 
man.  Peace  claims  its  hour,  it  claims,  then, 
the  end  of  the  dictatorships  which  still 
exist. 

Peace  claims  its  hour;  it  also  seeks  to  ter- 
minate extreme  proverty  and  to  establish 
effective  means  for  equal  opportunity  for 
all.  Witliout  this  effort  to  achieve  greater 
justice,  conflicts  will  persist. 

Peace  claims  its  hour.  It  also  seelcs  to 
strengthen  democracy  throughout  the 
entire  American  territory.  Where  the  doors 
of  liberty  and  democracy  have  been  opened, 
where  men  can  freely  and  periodically  elect 
their  governments,  where  political  plural- 
ism, dialog  and  open  debate  prevail,  where 
these  conditions  exist,  armed  struggle  can 
only  be  interpreted  as  a  desire  to  establish  a 
new  dictatorship:  it  doesn't  deal  with  the 
struggle  for  freedom  but  rather  the  struggle 
by  fanatics  who  would  impose  by  force  the 
thinking  of  a  minority,  regardless  of  Its  ide- 
ological   orientation.    C^lear    examples    of 


these  kinds  of  struggles,  whose  hallmark  is 
to  impede  the  development  of  liberty  in  the 
democracies,  are  the  guerrilla  groups  which 
persist  in  £U  Salvador,  Peru,  and  Colombia. 
For  Central  America  the  Governments  of 
Costa  Rica,  Guatemala,  Honduras,  and  El 
Salvador  claim  their  hour  of  peace.  They 
want  a  stable  and  durable  peace:  peace  that 
comes  only  within  a  democratic  framework 
and  is  committed  to  those  in  greatest  need. 
These  governments  look  for  reconciliation 
among  peoples  in  order  that  the  killing  of 
their  brothers  may  stop.  They  reaffirm 
their  faith  in  political  solutions  to  their 
problems,  and  they  proclaim  that  through 
liberty  and  democracy  dialog  replaces  the 
rifle,  security  replaces  fear,  and  cooperation 
replaces  selfishness. 

In  the  effort  to  make  peace  prevail.  Cen- 
tral America  is  not  alone.  For  four  years  the 
Contadora  Group,  through  its  mediation 
effort  expresses  the  sentiment  of  a  Latin 
America  looking  for  peaceful  solutions 
among  its  peoples.  The  Contadora  Support 
Group  is  the  expression  of  brothers  who, 
having  reencountered  the  road  to  democra- 
cy, publlcally  proclaim  there  is  no  substitute 
for  liberty  and  democracy  in  order  to 
achieve  reconciliation  in  Central  America. 
The  Organization  of  American  States  has 
been  witness  to  solemn  promises  regarding 
the  establishment  of  democracy  and  has 
been  a  catalyst  in  many  efforts  in  favor  of 
peace  and  of  respect  for  agreements  under- 
taken by  the  respective  parties.  The  United 
Nations  has  actively  involved  itself  in  the 
Central  American  problem  in  conformity 
with  its  responsibility  to  promote  peace  in 
the  world. 

The  Governments  of  Central  America 
have  participated  actively  in  the  process  to 
achieve  security  and  peaceful  coexistence  in 
the  region.  This  process  has  brought  the 
five  states  to  agree  on  "the  Document  of 
Objectives"  of  the  Group  of  Contadora  and 
on  the  "Declaration  of  Esquipulas". 

The  democratic  governments  of  Central 
America  are  aware  of  the  fact  that  it  is  their 
political  responsibility  to  find  solutions  to 
their  problems  considering  that  it  is  urgent 
to  establish  definitive  verifiable  actions  that 
are  required  to  promote  a  solution  to  the  re- 
gional crisis  in  a  clearly  determined  time 
frame. 

It  is  necessary  to  translate  thought  into 
action  and  agreements  into  realities.  The 
time  has  come  to  act.  The  achievement  of 
agreements  enforces  dialog,  restores  faith 
among  our  people  and  prevents  violence  and 
war. 

The  Presidents  of  Costa  Rica,  El  Salvador. 
Guatemala,  and  Honduras  inspired  by  the 
"Charter  of  the  Organization  of  American 
States"  (Charter  of  Bogota)  and  in  the 
"Charter  of  the  United  Nations",  in  their 
proposal  to  promote  a  political  solution  to 
the  current  controversies  and  urge  their  na- 
tions to  prevent  and  eliminate  threats  to 
peace  and  regional  security,  declare  that  the 
document  presented  by  the  President  of 
Costa  Rica,  which  appears  below,  as  viable, 
timely  and  constructive  in  order  to  secure 
peace  in  Central  America  through  political 
negotiations. 

They  agree  in  their  decision  to  deepen 
their  analysis  in  order  that,  with  the  sugges- 
tions and  the  modifications  which  they  may 
consider  timely,  the  docimient  wUl  be  put 
forward  for  discussion  and  approval  at  a 
meeting  of  the  five  Central  American  Presi- 
dents, which  will  be  held  in  Esquipulas 
within  90  days  from  today. 

The  heads  of  State  meeting  here  ask  the 
Government  of  Costa  Rica  to  transmit  this 


document  to  the  Government  of  Nicaragua 
and  to  invite  President  Daniel  Ortega  Saa- 
vedra  to  attend  the  meeting  in  Esquipulas. 

The  purpose  of  the  Esquipulas  meeting 
will  be  to  review  the  modifications  that  the 
Governments  regard  as  necessary  in  order 
to  strengthen  democracy  and  thereby  estab- 
lish a  firm  and  durable  peace  in  Central 
America. 

The  document  will  be  sent  for  review  to 
the  countries  which  form  the  Contadora 
Group  as  well  as  the  Support  Group  in  rec- 
ognition of  their  Interest  and  the  important 
role  that  they  play  in  the  search  for  solu- 
tions to  the  regional  problem. 

The  Presidents  of  El  Salvador,  Guatema- 
la, and  Honduras  recognize  the  valient  initi- 
ative of  President  Oscar  Arias  Sanchez  in 
the  peace  effort,  they  toast  him  in  that 
spirit  with  their  full  moral  backing  and 
thank  him  and  through  him  the  people  and 
government  of  Costa  Rica,  for  their  warm 
reception  and  hospitality  extended  on  this 
occasion. 
Mr.  WALLOP  addressed  the  Chair. 
The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  all  of 
us  in  the  Senate  want  to  see  peace  in 
Central  Ameri(»..  Each  of  us  wants  to 
see  peace  in  the  world.  We  want  to  see 
the  democracies  of  Central  America 
thrive,  and  for  the  democratic  process 
to  create  greater  opportunity  for  all 
people  in  the  region.  In  this  regard, 
the  actions  taken  by  President  Oscar 
Arias  and  the  Presidents  of  the  four 
Central  American  democracies  are  to 
be  praised,  if  they  do,  in  fact,  ultimate- 
ly sign  off  on  it.  which  they  have  not 
done  yet. 

But  I  might  say,  Mr.  President,  that 
these  plans  do  not  include  the  Contras 
in  the  negotiation  for  their  own  de- 
mocracy. In  undertaking  this  resolu- 
tion, it  appears  to  this  Senator  that  it 
is  a  way  for  Senators  to  look  the  other 
way  while  pretending  to  focus  on  the 
problem.  It  is  a  pity,  but  a  harmless 
pity,  unless  we  never  do  focus  and 
permit  these  kinds  of  activities  to  sub- 
stitute for  the  hard  choices  about  the 
history  of  communism  overtaking  na- 
tions since  the  Bolshevik  revolution  of 
1917. 

Mr.  President,  we  would  do  well  to 
remember  that  these  coimtries,  unlike 
Nicaragua,  are  already  dem(x:ratic. 
They  are  seeking  to  hold  on  to  their 
democratic  form  of  government,  and 
all  the  benefits  it  bestows  on  their 
peoples.  It  is  Nicaraguan  expansion- 
ism, aided  by  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Cuba,  which  threatens  their  dem<x:rat- 
ic  way  of  life. 

Mr.  President,  while  we  seek  a  peace- 
ful solution,  we  must  recognize  that 
peace  alone  in  Central  America  can  be 
achieved  simply  by  acceding  to  the 
Sandinistas  every  wish.  We  therefore 
seek  not  merely  peace  in  Central 
America,  but  a  just  peace,  a  peace  as 
we  know  it  here  in  the  United  States. 
A  peace  that  is  lasting  because  it  is 
consonant  with  the  highest  principle 
of  our  way  of  life,  that  "aU  men  are 
created  equal."  a  peace  that  is  conso- 


nant because  the  Government  is  not  at 
war  with  its  own  people. 

The  problem  in  Central  America, 
Mr.  President,  is  not  the  Contras;  It  is 
the  revolutionary  government  of  the 
Sandinistas.  The  Contras  are  fighting 
oppression,  not  causing  it.  They  are 
seeking  freedom,  not  stamping  it  out. 
It  is  the  current  regime  in  Nicaragua 
that  must  be  open  to  change,  must  be 
accommodating,  not  the  Contras.  If 
the  Arias  plan  is  to  be  part  of  the  solu- 
tion to  the  problem  of  Soviet  expan- 
sionism in  Central  America,  it  must  be 
based  on  those  simple  facts  and  it 
must  meet  certain  elementary  criteria. 

First,  a  plan  must  be  established 
that  ensures  the  full  democratization 
of  Ni(SLragua  before  there  can  be  any 
consideration  of  the  Contras  abandon- 
ing their  struggle.  If  this  (X)ndition  is 
not  fulfilled,  I  am  afraid  we  will  only 
set  in  motion  a  process  by  which  the 
Nicaraguan  Government  will  stall  its 
democratization  until  it  has  been  able 
to  destroy  the  armed  opposition  of 
democratic  forces. 

The  Conununists  have  in  the  past, 
throughout  the  world  and  here,  again. 
always  been  open  and  willingly  open 
to  negotiate,  and  that  willingness  to 
negotiate  is  not  in  itself  a  sign  of  good 
will  for  they  are  only  too  eager  to  ne- 
gotiate when  they  are  weak  and  then 
crush  their  opposition  when  certain  of 
victory. 

Lenin's  old  dictum  "two  steps  for- 
ward and  one  step  back"  is  alive  and 
well  in  Managua  today. 

Second,  the  Contras,  both  the  politi- 
cal and  military  components,  must 
have  a  say  in  their  own  future  and  in 
the  future  govemsjice  of  Nicaragua. 
These  are  dedicated  freedom  fighters 
who  have  struggled  over  the  last  years 
with  a  certain  purpose.  They  are  not 
going  to  lay  down  their  arms  for  prom- 
ises. We  should  not  be  a  party  to  that 
by  encouraging  them  do  to  so.  If  the 
present  regime  in  Nicaragua  is  ever  to 
be  persuaded  to  give  up  the  reins  of 
power  and  democratize  the  country— 
and  I  have  serious  misgivings  that  a 
Conmiunist  regime  will  ever  allow 
itself  to  be  voted  or  negotiated  out  of 
existence,  they  never  have— they  must 
understand  that  they  wiU  pay  a  heavy 
price  in  not  doing  so. 

Mr.  President.  I  reject  the  idea  of  a 
suspension  of  all  extraregional  mili- 
tary aid  to  insurgent  or  irregular 
forces,  as  outlined  in  the  Arias  plan, 
unless  and  until  the  Nicaraguan 
people  are  enjoying  a  dem(x:ratic  way 
of  life.  American  aid  is  being  supplied 
to  men  and  women  fighting  for  their 
freedom  against  Communist  oppres- 
sion. How  can  we  equate  this  with  aid 
from  the  Soviet  Union,  even  if  it  is  to 
a  so-called  legitimate  government, 
which  stole  its  power  by  the  gim  and 
holds  it  by  the  g\m.  and  its  so-called 
regular  military  forces,  when  we  know 
that  this  aid  is  aimed  at  further  en- 
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■lavliw  the  peoides  of  CentnJ  Amer- 
la.  not  of  Nkmrasua  alone? 

By  wbat  penrerae  lock  can  we  assent 
to  tieinc  our  own  hands  to  aid  the 
f<»ceB  of  freedom  In  the  world  while 
letting  the  Soviet  Union  foment  revo- 
lution and  oppreaslon  Just  because 
they  do  so  throuch  a  revolutionary 
goveniment  whose  only  legitimacy  is 
derived  from  diplomatic  recognition? 

Mr.  President,  we  are  a  Icmg  way 
from  any  sort  of  settlement  in  Central 
America.  We  can  be  sure  that  the 
Soviet  Union  did  not  make  its  military 
and  eoontwnlc  commitment  to  Nicara- 
gua lightly,  nor  do  they  continue  it 
lightly,  but  they  at  least  have  consist- 
ency, which  Omgress  has  refused  to 
permit  the  Ftesldait  of  the  United 
States. 

They,  the  Soviets,  will  not  see  their 
first  foothold  on  the  North  American 
Ctmtinent  lost  through  a  negotiated 
settlement.  Those  who  believe  they 
will  are  simply  dreaming. 

We  must  have  the  vision,  as  the 
elected  representatives  of  the  Ameri- 
can people,  to  see  that  democracy  and 
a  Just  and  lasting  peace  in  Central 
America  are  only  possible  if  we  give 
total  support  to  those  fighting  today 
for  their  freedom  In  Nicaragua. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  close  with  a 
quote  from  a  great  American  states- 
man who  wrote  these  words  about 
America's  Involvement  in  world  affairs 
long  ago.  They  are  as  true  today  as 
they  were  then.  I  hope  my  colleagues 
will  reflect  on  its  wisdom  as  we  enter  a 
new  round  of  debate  on  our  Central 
American  policy.  Theodore  Roosevelt 
said: 

Tbe  men  who  have  stood  highest  in  otir 
history,  as  in  the  history  of  all  countries, 
are  those  who  aconied  injustice,  who  were 
incapable  of  (vtpieastng  the  weak,  or  of  per- 
mlttlns  their  country,  with  their  consent,  to 
owreas  the  weak,  but  who  did  not  hesitate 
to  draw  the  sword  when  to  leave  it  undrawn 
meant  the  inability  to  arrest  triumphant 
wrtHis. 

Mr.  President,  if  the  current  regime 
in  Nicaragua  is  allowed  to  remain  in 
power,  it  will  not  only  be  a  threat  to 
the  security  of  Central  America  and  a 
threat  to  this  hemisphere  and  the 
United  States  itself,  but  it  will  most 
certainly  be  a  trlimiphant  wrong. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  PELL  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  how  much 
time  have  I  remaining? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  11  minutes. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  6 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Calif or- 


Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  thank  my  friend. 

Mr.  President.  I  first  want  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  Soiator  from  North 
Carolina.  Senatw  TnwY  Samtoro,  for 
his  efforts  in  getting  this  concurrent 
resolution  before  the  UJ5.  Senate.  This 
is  the  first  of  many  great  contribu- 


tions that  I  know  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  will 
make  to  this  body  and  to  our  country 
and.  indeed,  to  the  world. 

SOTPORT  YEMX  BPFORTS  lit  CKHTKAL  AMKRICA 

Mr.  President,  the  Sanford  resolu- 
tion offers  this  body  an  important  op- 
poitunlty  to  change  our  Nation's 
coiO'se  in  Central  America. 

It  provides  this  body  an  opportunity 
to  declare  what  opponents  of  Contra 
funding  are  for  in  Central  America. 

We  are  for  a  regional  peace  plan;  we 
are  for  an  end  to  foreign  military 
intervention;  we  are  for  democratically 
eleeted  leaders  and  self-determination: 
we  are  for  Initiatives  advanced  by  Cen- 
tral American  leaders  free  from  for- 
eign coercion. 

In  the  days  ahead,  we  will  vote  on 
the  issue  of  more  aid  to  Central  Amer- 
ican democracies— the  $300  million 
pat^age.  And.  I  am  confident,  we  will 
ultimately  vote  against  more  aid  to 
the  Contras,  against  more  funding  for 
acts  of  terrorism  carried  out  in  our 
name  and  with  our  tax  dollars. 

The  Sanford  resolution— and  the 
money  to  support  democracies— is  an 
affirmative  program.  It  represents 
what  we  are  for.  What  we  are  against 
is  very  clear  from  the  headlines  of  the 
day. 

We  are  against  the  futile  terrorist 
war  against  Nicaraguan  civilians,  a  war 
which  has  failed  to  liberate  and  hold 
for  a  significant  time  a  single  inch  of 
Nicaraguan  soil,  a  war  which  spreads 
hatred  for  the  American  people. 

We  are  against  the  hapless  Contra 
leadership,  which  has  lost  its  last  fig- 
leaf  of  democratic  respectability  with 
the  resignation  of  Arturo  Cruz. 

We  are  against  dally  violations  of 
international  law  by  our  Government 
as  we  press  our  undeclared  war  against 
Managua. 

We  are  against  the  poisoning  of  our 
entlre  national  security  policymaldng 
system  which  has  been  infected  by  a 
handful  of  zealots  who  have  been  so 
intent  on  making  war  on  the  Sandinis- 
tas that  they  have  corrupted  our  own 
democracy. 

The  Sanford  resolution  offers  a  clear 
statement  of  what  America  is  for.  It 
offers  encouragement  to  the  peace 
process. 

Consider  the  alternative;  consider 
continued  fimdlng  of  the  Contra  war 
effort.  Wake  up  to  what  our  dollars 
are  paying  for  in  the  dirty  war  against 
Nicaragua.  Let  me  read  to  my  col- 
leagues from  the  latest  dispatch  from 
the  Nicaragua  front.  Let  us  consider 
what  our  taxpayer  dollars  are  being 
used  for. 

Ttils  is  from  the  New  York  Times,  a 
dispatch  dated  March  8,  1987. 

Nkakagua,  March  8.— When  gunfire 
erupted  Wednesday  night  around  the  Quisi- 
lala  cattle  cooperative,  Dominga  Solana,  26 
yeazs  old  and  quick,  dived  for  cover. 

Miss  Solatia's  arm  was  shattered  by  a  rifle 
bullet,  but  she  survived  and  is  hospitalized. 


Her  mother  and  three  others  at  the  cooper- 
ative, including  a  l&-year-old  girl,  were 
killed. 

"The  Contras  came  in  shooting,  and  we 
had  no  aoldiers  to  defend  us."  Miss  Solana 
said  from  her  hospital  bed.  "They  stole 
cattle  and  burned  our  houses." 

The  raid  at  Qulsllala,  near  the  town  of  La 
Esperanaa.  225  miles  east  of  Managua,  was 
the  most  recent  In  a  continuing  series  of  at- 
tacks by  United  States-backed  rebels,  known 
as  contras,  against  civilian  targets.  A  trip 
through  the  contested  zone  indicated  that 
contra  uaits  operating  here  have  not  signifi- 
cantly changed  their  tactics  despite  strong 
pressure  on  them  to  do  so. 

In  the  tmall  farming  village  of  El  Nispero, 
a  group  of  more  than  a  dozen  residents  wait- 
ing for  transportation  near  the  main  road 
Sunday  told  how  six  of  their  neighbors  were 
killed  in  %  contra  raid  Dec.  9. 

SpealOng  separately,  several  gave  nearly 
identical  accounts  of  the  attack.  They  said 
that  a  9-lnonth-old  infant  was  bayoneted  to 
death  and  that  two  elderly  women  were 
shot  dead  after  being  forced  to  Ue  on  the 
dirt  floor  of  their  home. 

Also  Idlled  in  the  raid  were  two  men  cut 
down  as  they  ran  toward  their  homes  and  a 
pregnant  woman  who,  villagers  said,  was 
shot  in  the  stomach. 

"They  took  three  of  our  people  away  with 
them,  and  who  luiows  if  they  are  alive  or 
dead,"  a  resident.  Antonio  Diaz.  said.  "It 
was  something  terrible." 

Mr.  President.  I  submit  that  this  is 
terrorisai.  These  are  not  random  acts 
of  violence.  These  acts  were  not  an  ab- 
erration. They  are  part  of  a  deliberate 
campaign  of  terrorism  against  civil- 
isuis— destroying  health  clinics,  blow- 
ing up  buses  full  of  peasants.  That  is 
how  the  Contras  have  been  prosecut- 
ing the  war.  That  is  how  our  taxpayer 
dollars  are  being  used. 

Who  Is  fueling  this  mayhem?  I  ask 
my  colleagues,  who  is  behind  this?  We 
all  know  the  answer:  This  body,  the 
U.S.  Senate,  is  fueling  it.  Congress  is 
fueling  It.  The  administration  is  fuel- 
ing it.  The  American  people  are  fuel- 
ing it.  For  the  American  people  pay 
for  those  bullets. 

And  does  this  effort  advance  the 
cause  of  democracy?  No. 

Does  it  deter  the  spread  of  commu- 
nism? No. 

Does  It  engender  respect  for  the 
American  people,  for  our  Government, 
for  our  values,  for  our  strategic  inter- 
ests? Na 

Mr.  President,  the  time  has  come  to 
end  this  dirty  war.  The  time  has  come 
to  pursue  another  path.  I  lu-ge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  the  Sanford  resolu- 
tion and  restore  some  decency  to  our 
Government's  policy  toward  the 
people  of  Central  America. 

Mr.  TfFlT.MS.  Mr.  President,  I  hope 
that  Senators  who  may  be  listening  on 
their  loudspeakers  heard  the  com- 
ments Of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Wallop]  a  few 
minutes  ago.  Malcolm  Wallop  was  not 
so  much  objecting  to  this  conciurent 
resolution,  because  that  has  been 
taken  care  of  in  terms  of  language. 
What  Sfenator  Wallop  was  emphasiz- 


ing—and I  think  he  is  absolutely  cor- 
rect—is that  this  is  no  time  to  be  sim- 
plistic and  assume  that  the  Commu- 
nists can  be  removed  through  negotia- 
tions. 

There  is  nothing  wrong  with  trying. 
Indeed,  there  is  some  merit  to  making 
the  effort.  But  what  Malcolm  Wallop 
was  saying,  and  he  said  it  eloquently 
for  himself,  is  that  we  do  not  want  the 
Itind  of  peace  for  the  people  of  Central 
America  that  the  people  of  Cambodia 
and  Vietnam  and  Cuba  enjoy.  Those 
were  negotiated  settlements. 

I  wonder  what  would  be  the  outcome 
of  the  poll  if  the  President  of  the  four 
significant  countries  in  that  region 
were  to  be  asked,  "Do  you  favor  aid  to 
the  Contras?"  There  is  a  difference  in 
that  part  of  this  hemisphere  in  what 
people  are  able  to  say  publicly  and 
what  they  say  privately.  I  will  not  at- 
tempt to  speak  for  them,  but  there  is  a 
good  indication  that  they  do  not  want 
a  Communist  takeover  of  their  area. 

It  has  been  said.  Mr.  President,  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  reported 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  24 
unanimously  this  week.  When  my  dis- 
tinguished friend  and  colleague  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Sanford]  origi- 
nally submitted  his  concurrent  resolu- 
tion. I  told  him  frankly  that  I  had 
some  problems  with  it.  I  told  him  what 
they  were.  He  and  I  discussed  modifi- 
cations which  I  took  the  liberty  of  sug- 
gesting to  him,  and  we  worked  it  out.  I 
now  not  only  support  Senate  Concur- 
rent Resolution  24.  I  am  a  cosponsor 
of  it. 

This  much  should  be  emphasized. 
The  attempt  of  the  Sanford  resolution 
was  to  demonstrate  our  support  for  a 
peaceful  solution  to  the  armed  conflict 
in  Central  America.  Just  like  mother- 
hood, everybody  believes  in  it,  and  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  has  said  it  eloquently  in  his 
concurrent  resolution.  We  all  support 
that  goal.  My  concern  with  the  origi- 
nal language  was  that  it  was  perceived 
by  many  to  be  an  endorsement  of 
President  Arias'  peace  proposal  draft- 
ed in  Costa  Rica  on  February  15,  1987. 
That  I  could  not  endorse  and  I  never 
will.  There  were  several  other  Sena- 
tors on  this  side  of  the  aisle  who  had 
similar  reservations  about  the  Arias 
plan  in  its  current  form. 

Mr.  President,  liefore  outlining  some 
of  the  reservations  with  the  so-called 
Costa  Rica  peace  plan,  let  me  empha- 
size that  Senator  Santoro  graciously 
agreed  to  amend  the  language  of  his 
concurrent  resolution  in  such  a  way 
that  I  was  enabled  to  be  a  cosponsor.  I 
am  grateful  to  my  colleague  for 
making  the  necessary  changes.  For  the 
benefit  of  Senators  and  for  the  record, 
perhaps  it  would  be  worthwhile  to 
make  dear  some  of  the  concerns  with 
the  Arias  peace  plan. 

The  proposal  for  peace  in  Central 
America  which  was  drafted  in  Costa 
Rica  last  month  by  the  Presidents  of 


the  Central  American  democracies  has 
not  yet  been  signed  by  anybody.  I  be- 
lieve it  is  obviously  unwise  for  the  U.S. 
Congress  to  endorse  a  peace  proposal 
which  is  not  yet  even  in  its  final  form. 
That  was  one  of  my  concerns.  But  I 
mast  say.  Mr.  President,  that  I  am 
pleased,  that  after  being  ignored  for  so 
long,  the  four  Central  American  de- 
mocracies are  finally  participating  ac- 
tively in  regional  discussions.  That  is  a 
plus.  But  having  said  that,  it  needs  to 
be  said  that  in  the  current  draft  of  the 
Arias  plan  there  are  several  vital 
issues  which  are  not  even  addressed.  I 
do  not  intend  to  get  into  a  critique  of 
the  entire  Arias  proposal,  but  I  think 
it  is  important  that  we  look  at  a 
couple  of  the  key  points  in  the  work- 
ing draft  of  this  plan.  For  example, 
the  Arias  plan  In  its  current  form  calls 
for  a  dialog  between  Central  American 
governments  and  unarmed  internal  op- 
position grourts.  The  obvious  question, 
Mr.  President,  is  how  can  there  possi- 
bly be  a  dialog  which  excludes  the 
freedom  fighters?  The  proposal  calls 
for  a  cease-fire  simultaneous  with  the 
initiation  of  the  dialog,  but  there  is  no 
mention  of  how  the  cease-fire  would 
be  implemented  or  guaranteed.  Once  a 
cease-fire  is  in  effect  in  Nicaragua, 
what  pressure  will  there  be  against  the 
Marxist-Sandinista  regime?  The 
answer  to  that  obviously  Is  none.  You 
follow  that  scenario  on  down  and  you 
see  Cuba  revisited,  you  see  Cambodia 
revisited,  you  see  Laos  revisited.  It  Is 
interesting  that  you  hear  the  same 
voices  today  clammering  for  this  sort 
of  negotiated  settlement— without 
even  knowing  what  the  details  are— 
who  clanunered  for  a  negotiated  set- 
tlement in  Cambodia  and  in  Laos.  But 
they  never  mention  the  outcome  of 
those  situations. 

Finally.  Mr.  President,  the  draft  of 
the  Arias  plan  does  not  address  clear- 
ly, certainly  not  clearly  insofar  as  I  am 
able  to  perceive  it,  the  issue  of  verifi- 
cation. Surely  we  are  not  going  to  be 
naive  on  that  issue  as  well.  The  Sandi- 
nistas never  lived  up  to  their  promises 
made  to  the  OAS  more  than  7  years 
ago.  I  remember  when  they  came  to 
this  Senate,  this  Congress,  and  said, 
"We  are  good  boys;  we  are  going  to 
have  free  elections,  and  we  are  going 
to  give  democracy  a  real  go  at  it." 
Where  is  that  free  election?  We  all 
know  the  answer.  There  is  no  democ- 
racy In  Nicaragua  today. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  we  aU  appreci- 
ate the  fact  that  the  Central  American 
democracies  have  taken  the  initiative 
to  work  out  a  viable  solution  to  the 
Central  American  crisis,  but  the  initia- 
tive, I  would  emphasize  at  this 
moment  on  this  day,  is  incomplete.  It 
is  my  opinion  that  the  changes  agreed 
to  by  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
North  Carolina  eliminate  the  percep- 
tion that  the  U.S.  Congress  may  be  en- 
dorsing a  specific  proposal  not  yet  in 
its  final  form  and  not  yet  signed. 


Again  I  thank  the  able  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  for  his  willingness  to 
accept  the  changes  that  were  proposed 
to  him  in  trying  to  find  a  solution  to 
the  grave  crisis  threatening  all  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere. 

Mr.  President.  I  thank  the  Chair  and 
I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  HLx.  President, 
before  the  Senator  yields  the  floor, 
will  he  yield  for  a  question? 
Mr.  HELMS.  I  certainly  wiU. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  understand  that 
the  thnist  of  the  Senator's  remarks 
were  addressed  to  the  resolution 
before  the  Senate,  but  relative  to  the 
Arias  proposal,  am  I  correct— I  am 
reading  a  news  account,  and  I  am  not 
sure  that  this  as  reported  is  fully  on 
the  proposal,  but  Is  this  news  report 
correct  in  stating  that  the  Arias  plan 
calls  for  a  halt  in  external  aid  to  rebel 
forces  throughout  Central  America? 
Mr.  HELMS.  It  does. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Does  the  Arias 
plan  with  which  so  many  are  enam- 
ored call,  likewise,  for  a  halt  In  the 
Soviet  assistance,  the  program  of  aid 
to  Nicaragua? 

Mr.  HELMS.  If  it  is  in  there,  I  have 
not  found  it.  It  is  a  good  point  that 
the  Senator  Is  making. 

Mr.   HUMPHREY.  In  other  words, 
the  Senator  is  confirming  that  this 
proposal  would  cut  off  assistance  to 
the    anti-Communists    in    Nicaragua, 
among  others,  while  allowing  the  Sovi- 
ets to  continue  to  pour  arms  and  as- 
sistance  to   the   Communist   govern- 
ment of  Nicaragiia  imabated? 
Mr.  HELMS.  That  is  my  impression. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  What  kind  of  a 
deal  is  that? 
Mr.  HELMS.  None  at  all. 
Mr.    HUMPHREY.    Is    that    not    a 
setup  to  ensure  that  Comrade  Ortega 
and  the  Communists  in  Nicaragua  go 
unchallenged  in  their  efforts  to  con- 
solidate a  Communist  government  in 
Nicaragua? 

Mr.  HELMS.  It  is  a  very  real  risk, 
and  I  point  out  to  the  Senator  the 
only  thing  I  like  about  it  is  that  it  has 
not  been  signed  yet  and  there  is  some 
hope  for  it,  perhaps,  but  that  is  not  a 
very  great  hope.  I  must  say  to  the  Sen- 
ator that  what  he  has  [minted  out 
with  respect  to  the  Arias  proposal  goes 
on  in  this  Congress  all  the  time.  When 
was  the  last  time  the  Senator  heard  a 
U.S.  Senator  advocating  the  cut  off  of 
aid  to  the  Contras  also  advocate  the 
cutting  off  of  aid  by  the  Soviet  Union 
to  the  Communist  Sandlnlsta  govern- 
ment? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Here  is  one  today 
who  is  advocating  the  same.  Let  us 
have  equal  terms  for  both  sides.  To 
cut  off  the  aid  to  the  freedom  fighters, 
to  the  antl-Commimlst  forces  while 
letting  the  Soviets  pour  In  military  as- 
sistance to  Ortega  and  his  fellow  Com- 
munists is  insanity.  It  is  stupidity.  It  is 
the  biggest  sucker  trap  I  have  heard  in 
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•  great  many  years,  and  I  am  shocked 
that  ao  much  flowery  praiae  is  being 
haapBd  on  an  absolutely  stupid  pro- 
ponL  Am  I  not  correct.  I  ask  the  Sen- 
ator, that  the  Soviets— we  quibble 
about  $40  million.  Not  that  $40  mllllon 
li  a  trUUng  amount  of  money.  I  believe 
I  could  probably  retire  on  $40  mllllon 
pretty  comfortably,  but  in  the  scheme 
of  tl^bid.  relatively  speaking,  if  you 
compare  the  $40  million  which  is 
hanging  in  the  balance  and  on  which 
the  freedom  of  the  pe(H>le  of  Nicara- 
gua and  the  security  of  Central  Ameri- 
can hinges.  If  you  compare  that  $40 
mUUon  to  the  amount  of  aid  the  Sovi- 
ets have  poured  into  their  Communist 
puppet  government  in  Nicaragua,  that 
$40  mUllfm  aiq;«ears  to  be  a  pittance. 

The  Senator  serves  on  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee.  I  do  not,  but  am 
I  not  correct  the  Soviets  have  poured 
in  $1H  billion  to  that  tiny  country  in 
military  and  eocmomlc  assistance?  How 
much  has  our  Government  succeeded 
in  providing  to  the  antl-Conununist 
forces  there? 

Mr.  HKTiMS.  I  do  not  have  the  total 
but  it  is  a  pittance. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  would  say  it  is 
probably  less  than  $100  million.  The 
Soviets  have  poured  in  15  times  as 
much  and  there  are  Senators  and  Con- 
gressmen who  will  stand  up  and  com- 
mend this  Arias  proposal  which  pro- 
poses to  let  the  Soviets  continue  to 
pour  this  massive  amount  of  aid  into 
Nicaragua  and  its  Communist  govern- 
ment while  we  for  our  part  are  sup- 
ported to  cut  off  this  trickle  going  to 
the  anti-Communist  forces  in  the  field. 
And  let  us  remember  that  these  are 
not  phantom  fighters.  These  are  real, 
live  human  beings.  These  are  young 
men.  most  of  them  teenagers  and  in 
their  twenties,  who  are  in  Nicaragua 
fighting  the  Communists.  These  are 
anti-Communists.  Senators  propose  to 
cut  them  off  without  a  bullet  and  in- 
stead endnaoe  this  nonsense  postulat- 
ed in  this  Arias  proposal. 

I  am  going  to  try  to  get  the  floor  in 
my  own  right  subsequently  to  talk 
about  this  sort  of  thing  further,  but  I 
thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  Hampshire. 
He  has  made  a  worthwhile  contribu- 
tion to  the  perspective  of  the  whole 
freedom  fighter  movement  in  the 
United  States.  Whether  we  can  per- 
suade the  American  people  it  is  their 
natlmal  security  that  is  on  the  line  in 
this  issue  of  keeping  the  Soviet  Union 
tnm  taking  over  Central  America,  I 
do  not  know.  Anyway,  the  Senator  has 
done  his  best,  and  I  have  done  my 
best  We  will  Just  see  how  it  comes  out. 
I  thank  the  Senator.  I  thank  the 
Chair. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  addressed  the 
Chair. 

Mr.  PELL  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time  at  this  time? 


Mr.  PKTiTi.  How  much  time 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
parliamentary  inquiry.  Who  requested 
recognition  first?  

"Hie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  announces  that  the  time  is 
under  the  control  of  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  and  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina.  The  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  has  26  minutes  and  43 
seconds  left.  The  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  has  5  minutes  left. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
who  requested  recognition  first? 

Ttie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  Sen- 
ator can  only  get  time  from  either 
Senator  Helms  or  Senator  Pkll. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
the  manager  on  this  side  was  not 
asked  if  he  wished  to  yield  time.  I  be- 
lieve that  is  in  order. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

Am  I  correct  that  whoever  is  in  the 
majority  leader's  seat  is  recognized  by 
custom? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  how  much 
time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
managers  of  the  measure,  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  and  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island,  both  seek  recogni- 
tion. 

Mr.  PET  ill,  Who  has  precedence? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  is 
the  call  by  the  Chair. 

Mr.  PELL.  It  is  not  automatically 
the  majority  leader? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Only  if 
the  majority  leader  is  on  the  floor. 

Mr.  PELL.  Not  the  acting  majority 
leader. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  PELL.  That  is  not  the  way  I  un- 
derstood it  to  be. 

Who,  then,  does  the  Chair  recog- 
nize? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  has  the 
floor. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  how  much 
time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Five 
minutes. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  yield  4  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Washington. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Washington  [Mr. 
Adams]  is  recognized  for  4  minutes. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  thank  the  chairman 
of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 

Mr.  HET.MS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
distinguished  Senator  yield  on  my 
time  for  1  minute,  for  a  brief  comment 
to  the  Chair?  I  will  take  no  longer 
than  30  seconds. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HET.MS.  Mr.  President,  I  hope 
the  Chair  did  not  say  that  after  a  Sen- 
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ator  had  clearly  sought  recognition,  he 
was  to  be  denied  it.  I  do  not  think  we 
have  passed  on  that. 

Anyway,  it  is  no  big  thing.  As 
Howard  Baker  used  to  say,  "I've  got  a 
dog  in  that  fight."  I  just  think  we  need 
to  be  cfirefiil  in  the  recognition  situa- 
tion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  states  that  the  Chair  wUl  recog- 
nize the  managers  of  the  measure 
during  the  final  aspects  of  this  debate, 
and  of  oourse  the  managers  of  the  bill 
are  both  authorized  to  yield  time. 

The  Senator  from  Washington  is 
recogniaed  for  4  minutes. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  A  parliamentary 
inquiry,  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  hope 
this  wUl  not  come  out  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  yield  for  that  purpose? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  do  not. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Washington  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  24. 1  am  pleased  to  be  a  co- 
sponsor  of  this  concurrent  resolution 
and  to  have  actively  supported  it 
during  our  deliberations  in  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee.  I  want  to 
complintent  Senator  Sanfors  and  Sen- 
ator DoDD  for  their  leadership  on  this 
important  issue. 

This  resolution  moves  our  Central 
American  policy  in  the  right  direc- 
tion—away from  support  for  armed 
conflict  and  toward  a  diplomatic  solu- 
tion to  the  conflict.  Yesterday,  the 
House  voted  to  delay  release  of  the  re- 
maining $40  million  in  aid  appropri- 
ated last  year  for  the  Contras.  I  am 
hopeful  that  next  week  this  Chamber 
will  take  a  similar  action,  and  that  in 
the  near  future  we  will  terminate  aid 
for  the  Contras.  Termination  of  aid 
for  the  Contras,  combined  with  strong 
diplomatic  efforts  to  arrive  at  a  per- 
manent resolution  of  the  Nicaraguan 
conflict  in  Central  America,  is  the 
single  best  hope  for  the  survival  of  de- 
mocracy in  that  region  of  the  world. 

The  Costa  Rican  peace  initiative  is 
based  on  the  right  premises.  President 
Arias  of  Costa  Rica  has  recognized 
that  support  for  the  Contras  is  coun- 
terproductive to  peace  in  the  region. 
As  an  alternative  to  violence,  this 
effort  is  aimed  at  a  coordinated  effort 
by  all  the  Central  American  nations  to 
bring  about  a  permanent  peace.  The 
initiative  is  a  logical  and  constructive 
outgrowth  of  the  Contadora  peace 
process. 

I  believe  it  is  a  very  positive  develop- 
ment tahat  the  Nlcaraguans  have 
agreed  to  meet  with  the  proponents  of 
the  Costa  Rican  plan.  Any  negotiated 
settlement  in  Central  America  by  ne- 
cessity must  involve  the  Nlcaraguans. 
By  approving  this  resolution  today, 
the  United  States  Senate  will  be  send- 


ing a  signal  to  the  Nlcaraguans  and 
the  other  four  countries  of  the  region 
that  we  are  supportive  of  a  diplomatic 
solution  to  this  conflict.  This  signal 
could  be  very  helpful  in  moving  the 
dialog  along,  since  there  has  been 
little  indication  of  U.S.  support  for 
such  efforts  over  the  past  few  years. 

In  the  final  analysis,  the  countries 
of  Central  America  must  arrive  at 
their  own  solutions  to  their  own  prob- 
lems. The  United  States  cannot 
impose  a  solution  upon  them.  This  is 
why  this  Costa  Rican  initiative  is  so 
encouraging,  and  deserves  our  full  sup- 
port in  the  days  ahead. 

I  urge  adoption  of  this  concurrent 
resolution. 

Mr.  President,  I  compliment  Senator 
Sakford  and  Senator  Dood  for  their 
efforts,  as  well  as  all  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee who  supported  them,  in  bringing 
this  measure  to  the  floor. 
I  yield  my  time  back  to  the  manager. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
apologize  to  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington. I  was  not  trjring  to  give  him  a 
rough  time  personally.  It  is  just  that  I 
did  not  agree  with  the  ruling  of  the 
Chair. 

In  fact,  there  has  been  no  real  desig- 
nated floor  manager  on  this  side  this 
morning,  it  is  my  understanding. 
Therefore  it  would  appear  that  as  a 
Senator  on  this  side  of  the  issue  rose, 
he  in  fact  was  that  floor  manager.  In- 
asmuch as  I  clearly  sought  recognition 
first,  I  believed  that  I  deserved  to  be 
recognized. 

I  assure  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton that  there  Is  nothing  personal  in- 
volved in  my  effort  to  seize  the  floor.  I 
just  felt  that  I  had  it  by  right;  that  is 
all. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield,  I  imderstood  that  we  were  on  a 
limited  time  basis,  and  there  was  cer- 
tainly nothing  personal  involved  in 
the  matter  of  time. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  to 
address  the  concurrent  resolution 
before  us.  Senate  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 24,  in  my  view  this  is  a  large  por- 
tion of  pablum.  It  is  intended  to  make 
us  look  like  we  are  doing  something 
about  the  situation  in  Nicaragua.  But 
it  is  just  more  talk.  At  best,  it  is  self- 
deception  on  the  part  of  Senators  who 
embrace  it.  At  worst,  it  is.  in  my  opin- 
ion, appeasement. 

Let  us  define  the  situation  we  are 
talking  about  in  Nicaragua. 

I  recognize  that  the  resolution  ad- 
dresses Central  America  broadly,  but 
let  us  focus,  if  we  may,  on  Nicaragua. 
The  polls  show  in  this  country  that 
most  Americans  are  confused  about 
what  each  side  represents.  They  are 
confused  about  these  labels — Sandi- 
nlsta.  Contra— and  they  are  confusing 
labels  because  they  are  not  descriptive 
to  us  in  this  country.  They  might  \x 
descriptive  to  those  in  Nicaragua,  but 
they  are  not  to  Americans.  So.  if  I 


may,  I  would  like  to  try  to  define  the 
terms. 

The  Sandinistas  call  themselves 
Marxists.  That  is  a  polite  word  for 
Communists.  The  Sandinistas  are  the 
Communists.  The  Sandinistas  seized 
power  through  revolution  and  deceit 
in  1979,  posing  as  democratic  refor- 
mists. "They  promised  free  democratic 
reforms.  They  promised  free  elections. 
That  was  deceit.  They  were  lies.  Com- 
munists always  lie  to  gain  power,  and 
they  lie  to  keep  power,  and  use  mili- 
tary power  as  well. 

So  the  Sandinistas  are  the  Commu- 
nists. We  should  start  using  accurate 
labels  around  here.  Let  us  drop  the 
word  "Sandinistas"  and  use  the  word 
"Communists." 

The  Contras  are  the  anti-Commu- 
nists, young  men  for  the  most  part, 
now  in  the  tens  of  thousands  in 
number,  who  are  inside  Nicaragua, 
fighting  against  the  Communists, 
fighting  to  overthrow  the  Commu- 
nists, so  that  the  people  of  Nicaragua 
can  finally  gain  the  democratic  re- 
forms and  the  free  elections  they  were 
promised,  deceitfully,  by  Comrade 
Ortega. 

If  it  is  not  bad  enough  that  the  Com- 
munist government  of  Nicaragua  is 
suppressing  the  people  in  the  country, 
one  of  the  leaders— I  have  forgotten 
which  one— one  of  Comrade  Ortega's 
comrades,  stated  quite  clearly  and 
frankly:  "Our  revolution"— speaking  of 
the  Communist  revolution  in  Nicara- 
gua—"is  a  revolution  without  bor- 
ders." 
What  does  that  mean? 
We  do  not  have  to  theorize  about  it 
because  we  already  have  plenty  of  evi- 
dence that  the  Commimlst  govern- 
ment of  Nicaragua  has  been  in  support 
of  the  rebels  in  El  Salvador  who  seek 
to  topple  that  government.  A  revolu- 
tion without  borders  means  that  it  is  a 
revolution  that  is  going,  as  has  been 
the  case  with  the  Cuban  Government, 
the  Communist  government  of  Cuba, 
to  seek  to  subvert  and  overthrow 
nearby  governments  as  it  can  in  order 
to  install  more  Communist  govern- 
ments. 

Needless  to  say  this  pleases  the 
Soviet  Union  politically  and  for  that 
reason,  as  I  stated  earlier  in  my  re- 
marlcs  in  my  exchange  with  Senator 
Helms,  the  Soviets  have  pumped  in 
$1.5  billion  in  military  equipment  and 
economic  assistance  to  the  Communist 
government  of  Nicaragua. 

Meanwhile  we  quibble  here  in  Con- 
gress about  providing  to  these  young 
men,  in  the  field,  laying  down  their 
lives  in  many  cases  to  bring  democracy 
to  Nicaragua,  to  overthrow  the  Com- 
munists and  bring  democracy,  and  we 
quibble  about  providing  them  the  nec- 
essary equipment. 

Thank  goodness  the  French  in  the 
18th  century  were  more  steadfast  and 
more  courageous  and  more  principled 
than    the    Congress    of    the    United 


States  or  we  this  day  would  still  be  a 
colony  of  the  British  empire.  Thank 
goodness  they  stood  by  us  and  did  not 
sail  away,  did  not  sail  their  ships  out 
of  Yorktown  Harbor  in  that  decisive 
battle. 

I  want  to  review,  Mr.  President,  the 
history  of  efforts  to  resolve  the  situa- 
tion in  Nicaragua  by  diplomacy.  It  is 
not  going  to  work:  Is  there  a  Senator 
in  this  Chamber— I  suppose  there 
might  be  a  few.  There  are  not  many 
Senators  here  at  all.  I  hope  a  few  are 
listening.  Does  anyone  really  believe 
that  the  Nicaraguan  Communists  will 
be  the  first  Communist  government  in 
history  to  give  up  their  power  and 
make  way  for  democratic  reforms  and 
free  elections?  Does  anybody  really  be- 
lieve that?  Does  anybody  believe  it  will 
encourage  the  Communist  government 
of  Nicaragua  to  do  that,  to  institute 
democratic  reforms  and  free  elections 
if  we  do  as  the  Arias  proposal  calls  for 
us  to  do,  if  we  cut  off  the  anti-Commu- 
nist forces  of  Nicaragua  without  even 
a  single  bullet?  If  anybody  believes 
that  is  going  to  bring  pressure  to  bear 
on  the  Communists  in  Nicaragua  to 
have  free  elections,  if  anybody  believes 
that,  they  have  to  be  pretty  dam  naive 
and  ignorant  of  history. 

Nonetheless,  I  certainly  do  not 
oppose  keeping  the  door  open.  Maybe 
I  will  be  proven  wrong.  Maybe  this  will 
be  the  first  Communist  regime  in  his- 
tory to  yield  to  democratic  reforms 
and  free  elections.  I  hope  so.  I  believe 
we  ought  to  keep  the  door  open,  but 
that  should  not  be  our  only  course  of 
action.  And  many  in  this  body  and  in 
the  other  body  would  have  words  sui>- 
plant  bullets,  and  that  will  not  work 
when  you  are  dealing  with  Commu- 
nists. 

I  object  to  this  resolution  because  it 
gives  the  appearance  that  we  are  doing 
something.  It  is  a  big  bundle  of  babble; 
it  is  baloney.  It  is  not  going  to  do  a 
dam  thing.  It  wUl  not  do  much  harm 
except  it  confuses  the  issue  and  it  de- 
ceives the  American  people  into  think- 
ing we  are  doing  something  when  in 
fact  quite  the  opposite  is  true.  We  are 
running  away  with  our  tails  between 
our  legs  leaving  the  freedom  fighters 
to  die  in  the  jungles  of  Nicaragua, 
leaving  Nicaragua  to  become  ever 
more  deeply  pulled  into  the  Soviet 
empire  and  leaving  the  Communist 
government  of  Nicaragua  as  an  infec- 
tion which  no  one  can  doubt  will 
spread  throughout  Central  America 
and  which  will  require  ultimately  the 
spilling  of  American  blood  to  over- 
come. It  is  a  pay-me-now  or  pay-me- 
later  kind  of  proposal.  You  cannot  pay 
in  this  kind  of  babble.  It  takes  bullets. 
It  takes  money. 

The  Soviets  have  poured  in  $1.5  bil- 
lion. We  have  trickled  in  on  and  off. 
on  and  off  as  Congress  changes  its 
mind  every  few  months,  less  than  one- 
fifth  of  that  amount.  If  my  calcula^ 
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tloiiB  are  camtX.  It  la  a  pretty  sorry 
perfonnaiiee. 

I  nld  I  wanted  to  review  the  record 
of  <tlplcHiat«c  efforts  and  I  will  do  that 
now  before  I  conclude. 

Ifr.  Preaident.  the  United  States  in 
truth  has  bent  over  backward  trying 
to  be  reasonable  toward  the  Commu- 
nist govrament  of  Nicaragua.  In  Sep- 
tember 1080  and  January  1981  the 
Communist  government  there  was  told 
that  UJ8.  aid  to  the  anti-Communists— 
strike  that  Let  me  start  over  again. 

Before  I  dte  this  point  let  me  pro- 
vide a  little  background.  I  said  earlier 
that  the  Communists  in  Nicaragua 
came  to  power  through  deceit.  They 
not  only  deceived  the  people,  they  de- 
ceived the  Congress  and  many  Mem- 
bers will  know  that  personally  because 
they  were  personally  deceived. 

Ortega  and  company  came  up  here 
and  said.  "We  are  Just  like  you.  We 
Just  want  to  have  democratic  reforms. 
It  might  take  us  a  little  longer  than  we 
thought  but  we  need  some  economic 
aid  that  wUl  hasten  the  democratic 
process  in  Nicaragua.  Just  give  us 
scMue  of  your  money."  Do  you  know 
how  much  money  the  Congress  gave 
to  that  Communist  creep?  It  was  $75 
million,  cash  on  the  barrelhead,  and 
now  we  quibble  about  giving  a  like 
amount  or  less  to  the  anti-Communists 
who  are  trjring  to  throw  this  bum  out 
of  office. 

We  gave  him  $75  million  back  in 
1980.  Not  me.  I  was  not  here.  I  surely 
would  not  have  done  it.  I  was  here.  I 
opposed. 

In  any  event,  in  September  1980  and 
January  1981  the  Communist  govern- 
ment of  Nicaragua  was  told  that  this 
aid  program  which  Congress  had  cre- 
ated for  Nicaragua  was  jeopardized  by 
the  Communist  support  for  the  guer- 
rillas in  En  Salvador.  I  alluded  to  that 
earlier,  the  revolution  without  bor- 
ders. It  did  not  take  them  long,  less 
than  a  year  or  two,  to  begin  making 
trouble  for  their  neighbors. 

In  August  1981  the  United  States  of- 
fered Improved  relations  with  Nicara- 
gua in  exchange  for  an  end  to  the 
Communist  support  for  the  Salvador- 
an  guerrillas. 

In  April  1982  the  United  States 
again  offered  improved  relations  with 
the  Communist  government  of  Nicara- 
gua in  exchange  for  an  end  of  support 
to  the  Salvadoran  guerrillas.  That  is 
the  same  offer  which  is  repeated  6  or  8 
months  later. 

In  October  1982  the  United  States 
Joined  In  a  multilateral  demarche— 
that  only  the  State  Department  could 
revel  in  that  terminology.  This  is  a 
State  Department  document,  inciden- 
tally. In  October  1982  the  United 
States  Joined  In  a  multilateral  de- 
marche, the  Declaration  of  San  Jose, 
to  the  Government  of  Nicaragua.  The 
Sandinistas  refused  even  to  receive  the 
proposaL 


In  April  1983,  the  United  States  of- 
fered to  abide  by  a  comprehensive  and 
verifiable  Contadora  agreement.  No 
answer  from  Nicaragua.  In  late  1983 
the  United  States  again  stated  it 
would  agree  to  a  comprehensive  verifi- 
aide  implementation  of  the  September 
1983  Contadora  docvunent  of  objec- 
tives. 

Do  you  know  what  that  document  of 
ob|ectives  contained  among  other 
things?  Parties  to  the  Contadora 
agreement,  were  one  ever  to  become 
and  be  signed  by  all  the  parties,  in- 
cluding Nicaragua,  would  have  to 
commit  themselves  according  to  the 
document  of  objectives,  to  pluralism. 
Did  you  ever  hear  of  a  Communist 
government  committing  or  permitting, 
for  that  matter,  pluralism  within  its 
society  and  democratic  institutions? 

No  wonder  Comrade  Ortega  and 
company,  puppets  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
self-admitted  Marxists,  which  is  the 
polite  word  for  Communist— no 
wander  they  would  not  sign  the  Conta- 
dor  agreement,  because  it  would  re- 
quire them— not  that  they  would  care 
about  the  terms  of  a  treaty  in  the 
sense  of  implementing  them.  Commu- 
nists never  do,  unless  it  happens  to  be 
in  their  favor— it  would  require  Com- 
rade Ortega  to  permit  pluralism.  He 
would  have  to  let  La  Prenza  begin  pub- 
lishing again,  uncensored.  Of  course. 
La  Prensa  has  been  shut  down,  as  has 
been  the  Catholic  newspaper,  for  quite 
some  time  now.  Comrade  Ortega 
would  have  to  permit  pluralism,  free 
speech,  free  press,  free  labor  unions, 
democratic  institutions.  That  means 
elections.  Do  you  think  Ortega  is 
going  to  permit  elections?  He  came  to 
power  promising  elections,  but  like  all 
Coinmimists,  he  lied.  He  broke  his 
promise.  Within  a  year  or  two  he  said 
elections  are  postponed,  and  for  sever- 
al years  now  a  state  of  emergency  has 
been  declared,  which  takes  away  every 
last  vestige  of  rights  that  the  people  of 
Nicaragua  had. 

So  you  can  be  sure  that  Ortega  is 
never,  ever,  ever,  ever,  ever,  never 
going  to  agree  to  the  Contadora  proc- 
ess as  long  as  the  docimient  of  objec- 
tives requires  him  to  permit  pluralism 
in  Nicaragua  and  democratic  institu- 
tions. You  are  wasting  your  time, 
friends,  if  you  think  that  is  going  to 
work. 

To  continue,  from  June  1984  the 
United  States  held  nine  rounds  of  bi- 
lateral talics  with  the  Communist  gov- 
ernment of  Nicaragua.  Bilateral— that 
is  between  the  United  States  and  the 
Conununists  in  Managua— bilateral 
arms  reductions  in  the  region  and 
dialog  and  internal  reconciliation  were 
rejected  by  the  Sandinistas. 

So  we  have  tried  multilateral  negoti- 
ations, we  have  tried  direct  bilateral 
negotiations,  we  have  tried  negotia- 
tions through  intermediaries,  and  aU 
of  them  failed.  Why?  Becaiise  they  do 
not  want  democracy.  The  Communists 


do  not  want  democracy  in  Nicaragua 
and  never  will,  like  all  Communist  gov- 
ernments everywhere.  And  they  play 
around,  they  keep  suckerlng  us  in  in 
this  dfa>lomatic  process,  this  Conta- 
dora irocess,  this  San  Jose  process, 
this  latest  Arias  proposal.  They  sucker 
us  in  every  time,  so  that  years  and 
years  go  by,  more  Soviet  aid  pours  in. 
and  the  Communists  become  ever 
more  oitrenched  and  it  becomes  ever 
more  expensive  and  difficult  to 
remove  them. 

Continuing  this  siunmary  of  diplo- 
matic efforts:  Throughout  1985,  the 
Communist  government  in  Nicaragua 
showed  little  interest  in  seriously  con- 
sidering United  States  proposals  while 
stalling  Contadora  by  claiming  they 
had  come  to  an  agreement  with  the 
United  States  prior  to  the  Contadora 
agreement.  This  is  confusing  to  every- 
one, because  it  has  become  such  a 
mishmash  of  deceit  and  lies  and  twist- 
ing and  turning  by  the  Commimists 
that  you  have  to  be  a  Ph.D.  to  under- 
stand the  history  of  this  business. 

Mr.  SELMS.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  am  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  apologize  for  inter- 
rupting him.  May  I  ask  the  Chair  how 
much  time  remains  on  each  side? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Eight 
minutes  and  twenty-seven  seconds. 

Mr.  RELMS.  And  the  other  side? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  One 
minute  and  thirty-nine  seconds. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  thank  the  Chair.  I 
would  yield  the  rest  of  the  time  to 
Senator  Humphrey  up  to  5  minutes 
before  expiration  of  our  time  and  I 
yield  that  time  to  the  distinguuished 
Senator  from  Wyoming,  Mr.  Simpson. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thank  the 
Chair. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  said  all  I  have 
to  say,  except  I  want  to  reiterate  that 
those  who  are  enamored  of  this  odious 
proposal  ought  to  read  it.  It  requires 
us  to  cut  off  the  anti-Communists  of 
Nicaragua  without  a  bullet,  without  a 
penny.  It  permits  the  Soviets,  howev- 
er, to  pour  in  as  much  military  and 
economic  assistance  as  they  wish. 
They  llave  already  poured  in  $1V^  bil- 
lion, which  makes  our  effort  to  aid  the 
anti-Communists  look  pretty  paltry. 

The  time  has  come  to  stop  playing 
games.  We  are  going  to  have  to  spill 
Amerioan  blood  if  Congress  does  not 
stop  this  hypocrisy. 

I  thank  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Wyoming  is  recognized 
for  7  minutes. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire, Senator  Humphrey,  and  I  thank 
Senator  Helms  for  his  always  gracious 
willingness  to  accommodate  me. 


Well,  I  have  listened  with  interest  to 
this.  This  is  a  worthwhile  concurrent 
resolution,  obviously.  The  broad  bipar- 
tisan cosponsorship  and  the  swift 
action  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee demonstrates  all  of  that.  It  is  a 
concurrent  resolution  supporting 
peace  and  a  peace  process  in  Central 
America.  It  wiU,  obviously,  have  over- 
whelming support  in  the  U.S.  Senate. 
Indeed,  it  could  have  passed  unani- 
mously last  night. 

Who  here  wiU  not  support  peace? 
Here  we  get  to  one  of  those  votes 
which  we  are  noted  for— and  demoted 
for— in  this  place,  a  posturing  vote  in 
many  ways. 

But  let  us  not  let  our  hope  for  peace 
and  our  hopes  for  a  positive  outcome 
of  this  new  process  be  a  reason  to 
abandon  our  support  for  the  Contras, 
who  fight  hard  for  democracy  in  Nica- 
ragua. 

I  intend  to  vote  for  the  concurrent 
resolution.  I  also  intend  to  vote  to  con- 
tinue our  aid  to  the  Contras,  for  they 
are  an  active  and  effective  opposition 
to  the  strongest  form  of  communism 
we  have  ever  had  in  this  hemisphere. 
And  that  is  the  way  it  is,  folks.  The 
Contras  are  the  strongest  incentive  for 
the  Sandinista  government  to  take 
steps  to  distance  themselves  from  the 
Soviet  Union  and  its  intrusion  into  the 
mainland  of  the  Americas. 

I  do  not,  Mr.  President— I  guess  this 
is  the  essence  of  my  brief  remarks- 1 
do  not  wish  to  be  put  in  the  position  of 
voting  for  peace  in  the  form  of  this 
concurrent  resolution  and  then  to 
have  this  vote  tossed  back  in  my  chops 
as  some  kind  of  a  vote  on  continuing 
Eiid  to  the  Contras,  as  if  there  were 
some  indiscriminate  misalliance  here. 
If  there  is  such  a  detonating  device  in 
this  one,  then  it  is  a  crude  one. 

In  my  opinion,  support  for  an  order- 
ly peace  process  in  Central  America 
and  support  for  the  Contras  are  not 
mutually  exclusive  propositions.  In 
fact,  they  may  be  mutually  beneficial, 
for  it  might  turn  out  our  continued  aid 
for  the  Contras,  as  sporadic  as  it  has 
been,  with  a  strong  and  very  effective 
opposition  generated  in  this  Chamber, 
has  been  a  significant  factor,  never- 
theless, in  forcing  the  Sandinista 
regime  to  look  favorably  on  negotia- 
tions with  these  neighboring  States. 

If  we  abandon  oiu*  support  for  the 
Contras,  the  Sandinistas  and  Presi- 
dent Danny  Ortega— he  of  the  daz- 
zling dialog  and  designer  eyeglass 
frame  concept— have  no  incentive 
whatsoever  to  continue  these  negotia- 
tions in  good  faith. 

Mr.  President,  in  this  debate  on  this 
concurrent  resolution  we  are  hearing 
already  the  call  for  a  moratoriimi  on 
Contra  aid.  We  are  hearing  that  this 
administration  obviously  is  obsessed 
with  freedom  fighters.  I  wish  there 
could  have  been  another  term,  frank- 
ly. That  is  the  way  it  is.  We  hear  that 
we   have   only   one  overriding,   over- 


weening thing  conunanding  our  atten- 
tion: Contras,  Contras,  Contras,  morn- 
ing, noon,  and  night.  That  is  not  the 
case.  We  are  hearing  of  this  obsession 
and  we  are  hearing  that  this  adminis- 
tration's policy  has  failed  to  bring 
peace  in  Central  America. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  hearing  from 
those  who  have  always  opposed  this 
aid,  and  they  have  excellent  argu- 
ments. There  are  excellent  argimients 
on  the  other  side.  That  is  what  makes 
this  a  unique  place  to  do  business.  We 
get  that  from  the  same  people  who 
brought  up  an  amendment  which  sus- 
pended American  aid  at  a  time  when  it 
was  desperately  needed.  The  same 
people  are  giving  us  that  argiiment. 

We  hear  criticism  of  the  administra- 
tion's policy  and  criticism  of  the  effec- 
tiveness of  that  policy  by  those  who 
have  done  the  most  to  hobble  and  re- 
strain it  and  doom  it. 

So  I  am  afraid  that  this  resolution, 
which  is  so  very  well  intended  by  my 
colleague  from  North  Carolina,  Sena- 
tor Sanford— whom  I  have  found  to  be 
a  superb  man,  a  very  thoughtful,  gen- 
erous individual;  I  admire  him  great- 
ly—I think  it  is  going  to  turn  into,  in 
its  final  playout,  simply  another  thing 
to  hobble  this  administration  on  Cen- 
tral America,  once  we  come  in  with  a 
moratorium  theory  and  a  little  of  the 
stuff  in  the  backwater  here  that  has 
destined  us  to  play  games  with  the 
issue.  That  is  the  sad  part,  and  I  want 
no  part  of  that. 

I  want  it  understood  that  my  vote  in 
favor  of  iieace  in  Central  America  does 
not  in  any  way  lessen  my  support  for 
aid  to  the  Nicaraguan  Contras.  We  do 
have  an  obligation  there.  It  is  not 
Vietnam.  I  hope  we  can  all  tire  of  that 
argument.  It  is  not  that  many  thou- 
sands of  miles  away.  It  is  here. 

Would  that  our  friends  in  Mexico 
and  Honduras  and  El  Salvador  and 
other  countries  in  that  area  were 
paying  the  attention  to  it  that  they 
should,  because  they  should  be  more 
spooked  up  about  it  than  we  ever 
should  be,  but  apparently  they  are 
not.  If  they  are  not,  we  should  take 
and  fill  that  vacuum. 

There  are  8,000  people  down  there 
who  wear  all  sorts  of  uniforms  from 
the  Eastern  bloc  of  the  Soviet  Union 
and  Cuba— and  that  is  a  fact— and  a 
10,000-foot  runway,  which  is  not  there 
for  Piper  Cubs— and  that  Is  a  fact— 
and  hardware  and  ordnance  coming 
into  that  nation  from  the  Communist 
bloc  which  is  identifiable  by  shipping 
processes— and  that  is  a  fact. 

So  while  we  hear  all  the  stuff  that 
goes  on,  let  us  just  remember  it  is  not 
Vietnam.  It  ain't  very  far  away,  and 
we  better  not  continue  to  posture,  but 
try  to  deal  with  it  honestly  and 
openly.  And  that  is  my  hope  in  the 
process. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  how  much 
time  remains? 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  One 
minute  and  thirty-nine  seconds. 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  rise  in  strong  support  of  Senate 
Concurrent  Resolution  24.  It  is  a  wel- 
come development  for  this  body  to 
have  an  opportimlty  to  express  sup- 
port for  a  promising  peace  initiative  in 
Central  America.  I  have  long  argued 
that  the  Nicaraguan  civil  war  caimot 
be  settled  solely  through  military 
means. 

We  will  debate  the  release  of  $40 
million  in  aid  to  the  democratic  resist- 
ance in  Nicaragua  next  week.  The 
House  voted  yesterday  to  impose  a  6- 
month  moratorium  on  further  fimds 
pending  a  full  accounting  of  past  aid. 
We  have  been  down  the  road  of  debat- 
ing annual  Contra  aid  installments 
before.  We  spend  tremendous  amounts 
of  time  discussing  the  details  of  a  $14 
million  or  a  $27  million  or  a  $100  mil- 
lion aid  package.  But  we  rarely  tackle 
the  issues  within  a  framework  cogni- 
zant of  the  larger  regional  picture. 

In  the  aftermath  of  the  Tower  Com- 
mission report,  we  are  all  familiar  with 
the  details  of  a  policy  run  amok.  I 
think  we  all  agree  that  ideological 
cowboys  operating  out  of  the  White 
House  basement  should  not  be  the 
driving  force  behind  our  policy  toward 
Central  America.  That  does  not  serve 
the  President,  our  country,  our  allies 
in  the  region. 

But  as  we  continue  to  clean  up  after 
the  Iran-Contra  debacle,  we  cannot 
forget  that  the  conflict  in  Nicaragua 
goes  on.  And  I  do  not  think  we  have  a 
coherent  policy  toward  dealing  with 
that  conflict.  While  the  years  of  a 
flawed  policy  that  put  a  paramilitary 
cart  before  the  political  horse  have 
caught  up  with  us,  brave  young  men 
and  women  are  dying  in  the  Nicara- 
guan civil  war. 

As  the  Reagan  administration  tries 
to  deal  with  the  consequences  of  past 
mistakes,  and  as  the  Nicaraguan  demo- 
cratic resistance  tries  to  form  a  genu- 
inely representative  leadership  that 
can  appeal  to  all  Nicaraguans,  the  war 
goes  on.  If  we  have  learned  anything 
from  our  experience  with  the  FDN,  it 
is  that  they  alone  cannot  be  the 
answer  to  the  tyranny  of  the  Sandi- 
nistas. 

One  of  the  great  failings  of  our 
policy  has  been  the  inability  to  gain  a 
strong  consensus  from  the  democra- 
cies in  the  region.  The  democratically 
elected  leaders  of  Costa  Rica.  El  Salva- 
dor, Honduras,  and  Guatemala  do  not 
sympathize  with  the  Sandinista  theft 
of  the  Nicaraguan  revolution.  But 
they  also  have  grave  reservations 
about  how  our  Government  has 
chosen  to  deal  with  Nicaragua. 

For  several  years,  the  so-called  Con- 
tadora peace  process  was  the  only  real 
vehicle  for  the  democrats  in  the  region 
who  wished  to  see  a  political  settle- 
ment  in   Nicaragua.   The   Contadora 
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broke  down  for  many  reasons. 
Hie  OonUdorm  naUons  and  their  sup- 
port group  were  more  willing  to  accept 
a  treaty  that  did  not  fully  address  re- 
gkmal  aeeurity  than  were  the  Central 
American  democracies.  It  is  easy  to  be 
oomplaoent  about  the  Sandinistas 
fronafar. 

mcaragua  proved  to  be  reluctant  as 
weD  when  it  came  to  actually  signing  a 
document.  In  September  1984,  an 
agreemmt  was  doae  but,  in  the  words 
of  Costa  Rlcan  President  Arias. 

Only  mcarasua  was  opposed,  thus  demon- 
rtrattng  onee  acain  tb«t  it  has  neither  an  in- 
tereat  in.  nor  the  wiU  for,  peace  In  Central 
Amcrtca. 

Fundamentally.  Contadora  was  a  so- 
lution designed  by  outsiders.  Solutions 
Imposed  by  outsiders  will  not  resolve 
the  Nicaraguan  dvil  war— whether 
fipom  the  Soviet  Union  or  the  United 
States,  from  Cuba  or  Colombia.  The 
answer  must  come  from  the  region 
itself.  That  is  why  I  strongly  support 
the  peace  plan  presented  by  President 
Arias. 

The  Arias  plan  was  discussed  last 
month  with  Presidents  Duarte, 
Aaoona.  and  Cereao  in  San  Jose,  Costa 
Rica.  The  four  democratic  heads  of 
state  have  once  again  stated  their 
commitment  to  finding  a  political  solu- 
tion to  the  turmoO  in  Central  Amer- 
ica. These  leaders  Imow  that  the 
search  for  peace  will  not  be  easy.  But 
they  also  know  that  without  a  just 
peace,  the  days  of  democracy  are  num- 
bered in  Central  America. 

The  outlines  of  the  plan  are  exactly 
the  kind  of  steps  that  can  lead  to  a 
lasting  regional  settlement:  A  cease- 
fire with  negotiations  to  end  hostil- 
ities; movement  toward  democracy 
that  would  guarantee  basic  human 
rights,  essential  freedoms,  and  free 
elections;  an  end  to  extraregional  mili- 
tary support;  and  the  reduction  of 
arms  throughout  the  Central  America. 

The  details  of  any  settlement  are 
not  yet  resolved.  Exactly  how  such  key 
issues  as  verification  and  election 
guarantees  will  be  addressed  is  far 
from  clear.  Many  obstacles  will  have 
to  be  overcome.  But  Nicaragua  has 
agreed  to  Join  the  leaders  of  the  four 
democrades  to  discuss  the  Arias  plan 
next  May  in  Esqulpulas,  Guatemala. 
And.  for  the  first  time  since  the  Sandl- 
nlsta  victory,  the  United  States  has  a 
chance  to  support  a  peace  initiative 
proposed  by  those  most  directly  affect- 
ed by  the  results  of  that  victory. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  understand  the 
position  of  the  Central  American  de- 
mocracies. They  are  the  one  with  the 
most  to  lose  if  the  Sandinistas  are  al- 
lowed to  fully  consolidate  their  Lenin- 
ist hold  on  Nicaragua.  They  are  the 
countries  that  have  been,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  be  the  object  of  Sandinista 
subversion.  They  have  no  illusions 
about  what  the  future  holds  if  the 
Bandtnistas  are  allowed  to  pursue 
their  foreign  policy  without  restraint. 


But  they  do  not  support  our  policy 
of  military  support  to  the  FDN.  To 
once  again  quote  President  Arias: 

Because— let's  not  fool  ourselves— al- 
theush  the  world  does  not  support  the  war. 
thfc  doesn't  mean  It  concurs  in  the  status 
quo  in  Nicaragua.  There  is  a  distinction  be- 
tween not  concurring  in  a  military  outcome 
but  wanting  Important  changes  in  the  Ma- 
nagua regime. 

For  too  long,  our  policy  has  been 
paralyzed  by  the  apparent  choice  be- 
tween two  unacceptable  and  unwork- 
able alternatives:  Support  for  a  mili- 
tary movement  with  little  political 
credibility  or  acquiescence  in  the  total- 
itsKTianization  of  Nicaragua.  We  need  a 
policy  that  develops  and  nurtures 
other  options.  And  we  need  to  strongly 
support  the  efforts  of  Central  Ameri- 
can democrats  to  work  out  their  prob- 
lems. 

I  applaud  the  courage  and  the 
wisdom  of  President  Arias  in  propos- 
ing a  new  approach  to  the  turmoil  in 
Central  America.  I  am  pleased  that 
this  body  is  taking  the  opportunity  to 
support  the  efforts  of  President  Arias 
and  his  democratic  counterparts  in 
their  search  for  lasting  peace.  I  urge 
the  rapid  and  unanimous  adoption  of 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  24. 

Mr.  BINGAMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  today  to  support  Senator  San- 
poao's  resolution  commending  the  ini- 
tiative of  Costa  Rican  President  Oscar 
Arias  to  end  the  conflict  in  Central 
America.  I  am  proud  to  have  been  an 
original  cosponsor  of  Senate  Concur- 
rent Resolution  24,  which  reaffirms 
our  Nation's  support  for  the  efforts  of 
the  Central  American  democracies  to 
work  out  solutions  to  the  problems  in 
that  region. 

The  meeting  of  the  presidents  of 
these  democracies— Costa  Rica,  El  Sal- 
vador, Guatemala,  and  Honduras — on 
February  15  in  San  Jose,  Costa  Rica 
was  an  historic  gathering.  It  was  his- 
toric, first,  in  that  it  represented  these 
conntries'  desire  and  will  to  truly  prac- 
tice self-determination  and  democracy. 
There  have  been  previous  efforts  to 
negotiate  peace  in  the  region,  but  they 
have  not  been  initiated  by  Nicaragua's 
inunediate  neighbors.  The  Arias  initia- 
tive which  we  will  vote  to  support 
today,  however,  is  evidence  of  these 
countries'  will  to  assert  their  right  to 
settle  conflict  in  the  region. 

The  second  reason  for  my  noting  the 
historical  significance  of  the  San  Jose 
meeting,  is  that  it  gives  the  United 
States  a  rare  opportunity  to  reformu- 
late our  policy  towtird  the  region  as  a 
whole  and,  in  particular,  toward  the 
Nicaraguan  Government.  We  have  the 
opportunity,  with  our  genuine  support 
for  this  negotiations  process,  to  begin 
to  heal  wounds— wounds  in  oiu-  coun- 
try's body  politic  and  wounds  in  our 
foreign  policy.  As  former  Ambassador 
Robert  McNeil  said  at  a  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  hearing  on  this  reso- 
lution, it  Is  time  that  we  embark  on  a 


new  policy  in  Central  America,  a 
policy  of  consensus  and  a  bipartisan 
policy.  The  Arias  initiative  gives  us  an 
opportunity  to  end  our  aid  for  the 
ContrsB,  and  replace  that  failed  policy 
with  support  for  negotiations. 

Fundamentally,  this  is  what  the  10- 
point  Arias  initiative  is  about.  It  calls 
for  an  end  to  "extraregional  govern- 
ment aid"— whether  it  is  Soviet  or 
Amerioan- to  these  countries.  It  seeks 
to  set  limits  on  arms,  future  buildup, 
and  numbers  of  external  advisors  in 
the  countries  of  Central  America.  The 
plan  also  calls  for  free  elections  and 
democratization  in  the  region.  A  true 
vote  for  freedom  would  be  a  vote  to 
end  Contra  aid  and  to  support  the 
Arias  initiative  as  the  best  vehicle  for 
achlevtog  democracy  and  peace  in  all 
of  Central  America. 

The  administration  has  said  that 
supporting  the  Contras  was  simply  a 
way  to  force  the  Sandinistas  to  the 
bargaining  table.  Well,  it  has  been  sev- 
eral years  now,  and  I  think  they  are 
ready  to  negotiate.  We  should  take 
this  opportunity,  the  opportunity 
opened  up  to  us  with  the  San  Jose 
meeting  a  month  ago,  to  shift  gears, 
and  to  launch  a  new  policy  in  Central 
America. 

I  thank  Senator  Sanpord  for  intro- 
ducing this  resolution. 

THE  ARIAS  PEACE  INITIATtVE 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  as  an 
original  cosponsor  of  Senate  Concur- 
rent Resolution  24,  I  want  to  com- 
mend our  distinguished  colleague  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Santoro],  for 
first  proposing,  then  shepherding 
through  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  this  important  res- 
olution. 

It  is  appropriate  that  the  Senate  is 
about  to  give  our  overwhelming  en- 
dorsement to  the  10-point  peace  plan 
proposed  by  Costa  Rican  President 
Oscar  Arias  Sanchez.  This  concurrent 
resolution  is  in  recognition  of  the  spe- 
cial rede  President  Arias  has  played 
and  continues  to  play  in  moving  the 
peace  process  back  on  track  in  Central 
America. 

In  addition,  the  heads  of  state  of 
Guatemala,  Honduras,  and  El  Salva- 
dor also  deserve  our  praise  and  sup- 
port for  Joining  in  this  effort  to  bring 
a  political  solution  to  the  problems  of 
the  region. 

I  have  long  believed  that  those  most 
affected  by  the  conflict  in  Central 
America  are  those  who  possess  the  key 
to  unlock  the  peace  process.  It  is  not 
the  military  assistance  which  can  be 
offered  by  a  large  power  that  brings 
about  negotiated  solutions— it  is  the 
will  of  those  whose  own  borders  and 
citizens  are  most  effected  by  the  dev- 
astation and  dislocations  caused  by 
war  and  its  prospects,  who  can  make 
the  moves  necessary  to  bring  about 
peace. 


President  Arias  plan  provides  an  op- 
portunity for  the  Idnd  of  comprehen- 
sive accord  Central  America  requires 
and  deserves,  if  it  is  to  turn  from  fo- 
ciising  too  much  of  its  resources  on 
matters  of  conflict  instead  of  the  fun- 
damental issues  of  social  Justice  and 
economic  progress  needed  for  these 
nations  to  move  forward. 

National  reconciliation,  cease-fire, 
civil  rights  and  representative  govern- 
ment, free  and  democratic  elections,  a 
suspension  of  all  extraregional  mili- 
tary aid,  overt  and  covert  to  insurgent 
forces,  arms  reduction,  an  end  to  at- 
tempts to  destabilize  any  government 
in  Central  America,  United  Nations 
and  OAS  supervision  and  verification, 
and  regional  economic  cooperation— 
these  are  the  sound  f  imdamentals  con- 
tained in  the  Arias  plan,  and  they  de- 
serve our  strongest  support  not  just 
now,  but  in  the  difficult  process  of  im- 
plementation should  the  Arias  plan 
succeed. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
course  of  the  debate  here,  the  concur- 
rent resolution  was  referred  to  as 
"babble."  Well.  I  do  not  agree  with 
that  thought  or  the  thought  that  bul- 
lets are  preferable  to  babble.  Here  I 
am  reminded  a  little  bit  of  Winston 
Churchill's  expression  where  he  said 
that  jaw-jaw  was  a  lot  more  preferable 
than  war-war.  I  think  what  we  are 
talldng  about  here  is  greater  reliance 
on  jaw-jaw,  the  diplomatic  process, 
and  less  emphasis  on  war-war. 

I  am  prepared  to  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  HELMS  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  has  38 
seconds. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
use  those  38  seconds  to  clear  up  the 
question  that  has  been  raised  in  my 
mind,  and  I  wiU  address  it  to  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  North  Caro- 
lina. 

Did  he  present  his  resolution  as  a 
forerunner  to  cutting  off  aid  to  the 
freedom  fighters  in  Nicaragua?  If  he 
did.  I  will  withdraw  my  cosponsorship. 

Mr.  SANFORD.  I  have  said  in  the 
past  that  I  did  not  think  that  suddenly 
pulling  the  rug  out  from  under  the 
President  was  an  appropriate  ap- 
proach to  this  problem.  However,  I 
have  also  said  that  we  should  look  for 
an  alternative  policy  that  will  achieve 
our  goals  of  bringing  peace  to  Central 
America.  Of  coiu^e,  at  that  time  I  did 
not  anticipate  that  President  Arias 
would  proceed  in  this  way.  But  I  think 
that  is  the  result.  I  think  this  initia- 
tive by  the  Presidents  of  the  four  de- 
mocracies needs  and  deserves  our  full 
support  and  best  possible  effort. 

I  regret  that  it  has  been  made  neces- 
sary by  our  rules  to  vote  on  the  $40 
million  because,  as  a  practical  matter, 
it  is  not  going  to  be  cut  off.  It  would 
be  far  better,  I  think,  if  we  let  that 
alone  until  the  fall. 


Certainly  this  resolution  has  no  devi- 
ous purpose.  It  is  a  straightforward  ex- 
pression of  support  for  those  democra- 
cies doing  their  best  in  working  toward 
peace,  security,  and  democracy  in 
their  own  region. 

Mr.  HELMS.  There  is  no  inconsist- 
ency, as  Senator  Simpson  put  it.  be- 
tween voting  for  this  resolution  and 
voting  to  continue  assistance  to  the 
freedom  fighters? 

Mr.  SANFORD.  Certainly  not  as  I 
see  it. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

I  think  the  Senator  has  demonstrat- 
ed his  good  faith  in  this. 

I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time, 
if  I  have  any. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator's  time  has  expired.  All  time 
has  now  expired.  The  question  is  now 
on  the  first  committee  amendment. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
luianimous  consent  that  the  commit- 
tee amendments  be  agreed  to  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All 
time  having  expired,  the  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  concurrent  resolution. 
On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  armounce  that 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
Daschle]  is  absent  because  of  attend- 
ing a  funeral. 

I  further  aimounce  that.  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  Daschle],  would  vote 
"yea." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
WiRTH).  Are  there  any  other  Senators 
in  the  Chamber  who  desire  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  97. 
nays  1,  as  follows: 

[RoUcall  Vote  No.  30  Leg.] 

YEAS-97 


Simpson 

Specter 

StAfford 

Stermis 

Stevens 


Adams 

Evans 

Matsunaga 

Armstrong 

Exon 

McCain 

Baucus 

Pord 

McClure 

Bentsen 

Fowler 

McConnell 

Biden 

Gam 

Melcher 

Blngaman 

Glenn 

Metzenbaum 

Bond 

Gore 

MikiilKki 

Boren 

Graham 

Mitchell 

Bonchwltz 

Gnumn 

Moynihan 

Bradley 

Orassley 

Murkowski 

Breaux 

Harkln 

NicUes 

Bumpers 

Hatch 

Nunn 

Burdlck 

Hatfield 

Packwood 

Byrd 

Hecht 

Pell 

Chafee 

HeHin 

Pressler 

Chiles 

Heinz 

Proxmire 

Cochran 

Helms 

Pryor 

Cohen 

HoUlnsB 

Quayle 

Conrad 

Inouye 

Reid 

Cranston 

Johruton 

Riegle 

D'Amato 

Kassebaum 

Rockefeller 

Danforth 

Roth 

DeConclni 

Kennedy 

Rudman 

Dixon 

Kerry 

Sanford 

Dodd 

Lautenberg 

Sarbanes 

Dole 

Leahy 

Saaser 

Domenici 

Levin 

Shelby 

Durenberger 

Lugar 

Simon 

Symmi  Weicfcer 

Thurmond  WOno 

Trible  WlTth 

Wallop 
Warner 

NAYS-1 

Humphrey 

NOT  VOTING— 1 

Daschle 

So  the  concurrent  resolution  (S. 
Con.  Res.  24)  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  con- 
current resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  majority  leader. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Chair.  For  the  information  of  the 
Senators,  I  do  not  anticipate  any  addi- 
tional roUcall  votes  today. 


ORDER  FOR  REVISION  OF 
SPECLAL  ORDERS 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  in  regard  to 
the  special  orders  for  the  recognition 
of  Senators  entered  upon  yesterday, 
the  following  changes  be  made:  that 
the  time  that  was  ordered  for  the  con- 
trol by  Mr.  Armstrong  be  transferred 
to  Mr.  Pressler;  that  the  order  for 
Mr.  Reid  be  transferred  to  Mr. 
Baucus;  and  that  the  order  for  the 
recognition  of  Mr.  Heinz  be  vitiated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR 
PRESSLER 

Mr.  PRESSLER  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  is  it 
now  time  for  special  orders? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


RICHARD  KNEIR  ONE  OF  SOUTH 
DAKOTA'S  TWO  GREATEST 
GOVERNORS 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  on 
Monday  of  this  week,  former  Gov. 
Richard  Kneip  of  South  Dakota  died 
in  Sioux  Falls  at  the  age  of  54,  leaving 
his  wife  and  eight  sons.  His  funeral 
will  be  this  afternoon.  The  untimely 
loss  of  Gov.  Richard  Kneip  was  sad 
news  for  South  Dakota.  Those  of  us 
who  had  the  pleasure  of  working  with 
him  will  always  recall  his  vigorous 
energy  and  his  good-hearted  desire  to 
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do  the  belt  Job  poesible  for  the  people 
of  our  State. 

Oovemor  Knelp  served  from  1971  to 
1978.  I  believe  that  Governor  Kneip 
WM  one  of  the  two  greatest  Oovemors 
In  South  Dakota's  history,  the  other 
betnt  Peter  Norbeck.  who  served  1917 
to  1930. 

It  has  beoi  said  that  Governor 
Knelp  pulled  South  Dakota's  State 
govenunent  into  the  20th  century.  He 
be«an  a  reorganisation  process  to 
make  the  State's  officials  more  accessi- 
ble and  more  remonsive.  He  proposed 
a  new  constitutional  system  of  cabinet 
officers  that  was  approved  by  the 
votos  in  1972.  His  achievements  in 
gtfvymm^nt*'  reform  are  a  lasting 
legacy. 

Under  Richard  Kneip's  administra- 
tion, there  was  a  wave  of  innovative. 
progressive  programs.  He  strength- 
ened the  University  of  South  E>akota. 
He  started  the  South  Dakota  Invest- 
ment Ooundl.  which  brought  more 
then  $845  million  into  the  State  treas- 
ury. A  new  houshig  authority  made  it 
possible  for  thousands  of  South  Dako- 
tans  to  improve  their  daily  living  con- 
dltlons.  He  implemented  a  career  serv- 
ice act  which  brought  new  profession- 
alism to  South  Dakota's  public  agen- 
dea. 

Richard  Kneip  was  successful  in 
these  aoc(»npli8hments  while  worldng 
with  a  legislature  controlled  by  a  polit- 
ical purty  not  his  own.  His  personal 
qualities  of  warmth,  energy,  and  hu- 
manity made  it  possible  for  him  to 
forge  a  direct  link  with  the  citizens  of 
hlsSUte. 

South  Dakota  mourns  the  loss  of 
this  great  man.  Our  prayers  are  with 
his  family.  There  is  a  secure  place  in 
history  and  in  the  hearts  of  South  Da- 
kotans  for  Richard  Kneip. 


RECOGNITION  OP  SENATOR 
McCONNELL 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  McCon- 
imx]  is  recognized. 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  I  thank  the 
Chair. 


THE  NAllONAL  CHILD  SEARCH 
ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF  1987 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  today  to  introduce  the  National 
Child  Search  Assistance  Act  of  1987. 
This  legislation,  passed  by  this  body  in 
the  09th  Congress,  complements  child 
protection  efforts  on  the  national  level 
by  providing  financial  assistance  to 
the  States  to  set  up  clearinghouses  for 
tidonoaAiaa  relating  to  missing  and 
exploited  children. 

Back  in  1980.  when  I  was  county  ex- 
ecutive in  Jefferson  Coimty,  KT,  we 
began  the  policy  of  developing  a  pro- 
gram for  the  location  of  missing  and 
exploited  children.  That  program  was 
recognized  nationally  as  one  of  the 


best  in  the  country.  Subsequent  to 
thBt  time,  when  I  was  chairman  of  the 
Kentucky  task  force  on  exploited  and 
mi«ring  children,  we  developed  a  bill 
which  was  subsequently  passed  In  the 
Kentucky  General  Assembly,  which 
alto  became  a  model  for  the  Nation. 
One  of  the  features  of  that  bill,  Mr. 
President,  was  the  establishment  of  a 
missing  children  clearinghouse  in 
Frankfort,  KY,  the  State  capital. 

When  I  came  to  the  Senate  In  1985, 1 
introduced  a  companion  measure  very 
similar  to  this,  which  passed  the 
Senate,  that  set  up  a  fund  for  the  piu-- 
pose  of  establishing  grants  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  State  clearinghouses 
tat  missing  children.  That  biU  passed 
the  Senate  in  the  99th  Congress  but 
did  not  pass  the  House. 

Today,  I  am  simply  reintroducing 
that  measure.  I  also  wish  to  mention 
that  in  the  intervening  period,  37 
States  have  now  established  missing 
children  clearinghouses  in  their  State 
capitals,  an  indication  of  the  growing 
awareness  of  the  importance  of  doing 
this.  This  bill  is  stUl  timely  and 
needed,  as  there  are  gaps  in  the 
system.  I  hope  we  will  be  able  to 
secure  passage  of  this  bUl  in  the 
Senate  again  this  year  and  that  the 
House  will  view  it  more  favorably. 

Although  public  attention  has,  to  a 
degree,  shifted  away  from  the  plight 
of  missing  children,  the  fact  remains 
that  tens,  perhaps  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  children  are  missing.  The  Na- 
tional Center  for  Missing  and  Exploit- 
ed Children  alone  handled  12,150  cases 
last  year. 

The  National  Center  for  Missing  and 
Exploited  Children,  established  by  the 
Missing  Children's  Assistance  Act  of 
1984,  serves  as  a  national  clearing- 
house for  information.  In  addition,  the 
National  Center  provides  a  toll-free 
hotline  for  reporting  information  on 
these  children,  and  provides  help  to 
State  agencies.  However,  child  search 
efforts  have  been  hindered  by  the  lack 
of  comparable  programs  at  the  State 
level,  on  a  nationwide  basis. 

As  I  have  said  before,  coordination 
of  efforts  on  all  levels,  from  the  local 
to  the  national  level  and  across  all  the 
States,  is  essential  if  we  are  to  succeed 
in  locating  missing  children  and  stop- 
ping child  exploitation. 

State  and  local  law  enforcement 
agencies  are  on  the  front  line  when  it 
comes  to  protecting  children  from  ab- 
duction and  exploitation.  These  agen- 
cies are  hindered,  however,  by  the  lack 
of  adequate  means  to  quicldy  assemble 
and  disseminate  information  on  miss- 
ing or  exploited  children.  The  absence 
of  State  information  clearinghouses 
also  holds  back  efforts  to  coordinate 
law  enforcement  activities  between 
State  and  Federal  agencies. 

As  I  have  already  mentioned  as  chief 
executive  of  Kentucky's  largest 
county,  I  actively  pursued  legislation 
to  establish  a  statewide  clearinghouse. 


and  I  was  gratified  when  Kentucky 
moved  to  the  forefront  of  the  cam- 
paign to  locate  missing  children,  by  es- 
tablishing the  Kentucky  Missing  Child 
Information  Center.  This  center  acts 
as  a  central  repository  of,  and  clear- 
inghouse for,  information  about  miss- 
ing children  in  Kentucky.  In  1985, 
only  a  few  other  States,  most  notably 
Florida,  had  established  clearing- 
housea  Today,  37  States  have  acted  to 
establish  clearinghouses  for  informa- 
tion. However,  gaps  remain  in  the  na- 
tionwide network. 

I  am  convinced  that  our  future  suc- 
cess in  locating  and  protecting  missing 
and  exploited  children  depends  on  the 
establishment  of  information  clearing- 
houses on  the  State  level,  to  create  a 
comprehensive  national  network.  For 
that  to  happen,  a  modest  Federal  pro- 
gram, such  as  the  one  proposed  in  this 
bill,  must  be  implemented. 

This  bill  would  amend  the  Missing 
Children's  Assistance  Act  of  1984,  to 
provide  matching  grants  totaling  $2 
million  in  both  fiscal  years  1988  and 
1989  to  State  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies, for  the  purpose  of  establishing  or 
expanding  in  each  State  information 
cleariilghouses  on  missing  and  exploit- 
ed children. 

Further,  this  bUl  would  not  require 
any  additional  appropriation  from 
Congress,  as  it  would  be  wholly  fimded 
through  the  Office  of  Juvenile  Justice 
and  Delinquency  Prevention,  by  a  dis- 
cretionary grant  program  for  which 
funds  have  already  been  committed. 

The  historic  100th  Congress  will  be 
focused  on  issues  affecting  this  Na- 
tion's future,  ranging  from  our  world 
trade  position  to  economic  problems 
and  health  needs  at  home.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the 
fact  that  our  own  children  are  the 
most  important  part  of  this  Nation's 
future.  The  legislation  I  am  introduc- 
ing today  will  bring  abducted  and  run- 
away children  home,  and  fight  the 
growiag  evil  of  child  exploitation. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  help  the  search  for  America's  miss- 
ing and  exploited  children,  by  support- 
ing this  bill  and  working  to  bring 
about  its  early  approval. 

At  this  point,  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of 
the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recobd,  as  follows: 

S.  726 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Amerita  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "National  Child 
Search  Assistance  Act  of  1987". 

Sec.  2.  Title  rv  of  the  Juvenile  Justice  and 
Delinquency  Prevention  Act  of  1974  (42 
U.S.C.  5771)  is  amended  by— 

(1)  redesignating  section  402  as  section 
411; 


(2)  redesignating  section  403  as  section 
402,  and  inserting  after  such  section  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"Part  A— OxAifTB  for  Research.  Demon- 
STBATioN  Projects,  and  Service  Pro- 
grams": 

(3)  redesignating  sections  404.  405.  406, 
407,  and  408  as  sections  412.  413.  414.  415. 
and  416.  respectively; 

(4)  striking  out  "406"  in  sections  413  and 
415  (as  redesignated  by  paragraph  (3>)  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "414"; 

(5)  striking  out  "this  title"  in  sections  411 
through  416  each  place  it  appears  and  in- 
serting "this  part"  in  lieu  thereof:  and 

(6)  inserting  after  section  416  (as  redesig- 
nated by  paragraph  (3))  the  following  new 
part: 

"Part  B— Grants  for  State 
Cixaringhodses 

"riWDINGS 

"Sec.  421.  The  Congress  finds  that— 

"(1)  State  and  local  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies serve  an  essential  role  in  the  location 
and  safe  return  of  missing  children: 

"(2)  State  and  local  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies tisually  serve  as  the  initial  contact  point 
for  parents  or  guardians  of  a  missing  chUd: 

"(3)  State  and  local  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies have  access  to  data  that  can  aid  In 
quickly  locating  a  missing  child,  and  aid  in 
incidence  studies  on  missing  children; 

"(4)  State  and  local  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies have  telecommunications  systems  in 
place  which  enable  them  to  cooperate  with 
other  law  enforcement  agencies; 

"(5)  State  and  local  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies can  work  directly  with  the  National 
Center  for  Missing  and  Exploited  Children. 
a  not-for-profit  corporation  operating  under 
a  cooperative  agreement  with  the  Office  of 
Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency  Preven- 
tion in  the  United  States  Department  of 
Justice: 

"(6)  State  clearinghouses  will  aid  in  the 
rapid  collection  and  dissemination  of  infor- 
mation regarding  missing  children: 

"(7)  cooperation  among  local.  State,  and 
Federal  law  enforcement  agencies  that  oper- 
ate similar  systems  will  aid  in  the  prompt 
recovery  of  missing  children: 

"(8)  Federal  assistance  is  needed  to  help 
initiate  State  clearinghouses;  and 

"(9)  funds  appropriated  to  the  Office  of 
Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency  Preven- 
tion, for  special  emphasis,  under  section  224 
of  this  Act,  can  be  allocated  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  part,  without  additional  public 
expense. 

"grants 

"Sec.  422.  Prom  amounts  appropriated  in 
any  fiscal  year,  for  special  emphasis  funds 
designated  by  section  224,  the  Administra- 
tor shall  make  grants  for  the  purpose  of  es- 
tablishing and  operating,  or  operating  and 
expanding,  Missing  Children  Information 
Clearinghouses,  to  States  whose  applica- 
tions are  approved  under  section  423.  Each 
grant  shall  be  made  under  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  the  Administrator  shall  pre- 
scribe. The  amount  of  a  grant  to  a  State  for 
a  fiscal  year  shall  not  exceed  50  percent  of 
the  total  cost  during  such  fiscal  year  of  es- 
tablishing and  operating,  or  operating  and 
expanding,  the  clearinghouse,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  State  under  section  423.  In  no 
event  shall  any  State  be  entitled  to  a  grant 
in  excess  of  $75,000. 

"atpucations 

"Sec.  423.  (a)  Each  State  that  desires  to 
receive  a  grant  for  a  fiscal  year  under  sec- 
tion 422  shall  submit  an  application  to  the 


Administrator.  The  application  shall  con- 
tain such  information  and  assurances  as  the 
Administrator  deems  necessary.  The  Admin- 
istrator shall  approve  an  application  if  the 
State  qualifies  under  subsection  (b)  of  this 
section. 

■(b)  To  qualify  for  a  grant  for  any  fiscal 
year  under  this  part,  a  State  shall— 

"(1)  agree  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment and  operation,  or  operation  and  ex- 
pansion, of  a  Missing  Children  Information 
Clearinghouse  within  its  department  of  Jus- 
tice or  law  enforcement,  alone  or  in  coopera- 
tion with  other  State  agencies,  that  will— 

"(A)  work  in  conjunction  with  the  Nation- 
al Crime  Information  Center  by  requiring 
local  law  enforcement  agencies  to  promptly 
transmit  all  Information  on  missing  children 
under  investigation  to  such  Center,  and  to 
expunge  such  information  regarding  a  child 
when  such  child  is  found: 

"(B)  educate  parents,  children,  and  com- 
munity agencies  and  organizations,  in  ways 
to  prevent  the  abduction  and  exploitation  of 
children: 

"(C)  provide  public  information  to  assist 
in  locating  and  returning  missing  children, 
including,  but  not  limited  to,  a  monthly  bul- 
letin to  State  and  local  law  enforcement 
agencies  with  pictures  and  descriptions  that 
will  aid  in  locating  missing  children; 

"(D)  publish  a  directory  of  other  organiza- 
tions, such  as  private  voluntary  organiza- 
tions, hospitals,  medical  clinics,  and  run- 
away shelters,  that  provide  assistance  in  lo- 
cating missing  children: 

"(E)  establish  an  in-State  toll-free  tele- 
phone line  to  allow  persons  to  report  a  miss- 
ing child  and  be  provided  with  information 
to  assist  in  locating  and  returning  a  missing 
child  as  quiclily  as  possible: 

"(F)  cooperate  with  and  act  as  a  liaison 
for  other  public  and  private  organizations  to 
locate  missing  children;  and 

"(G)  work  in  conjunction  with  the  Nation- 
al Center  for  Missing  and  Exploited  Chil- 
dren, by  providing  information  collected  by 
State  and  local  law  enforcement  agencies  on 
the  incidence  of  child  abduction  and  exploi- 
tation, and  by  assisting  in  the  development 
and  dissemination  of  information  on  miss- 
ing and  exploited  children: 

"(2)  determine  the  cost  of  the  establish- 
ment and  operation,  or  operation  and  ex- 
pansion, of  the  clearinghouse  in  such  fiscal 
year  and  provide  assurances  that  the  State 
will  pay  at  least  50  percent  of  such  cost  In 
cash  or  in  kind;  and 

"(3)  agree  to  submit  to  the  Administrator 
a  status  report  on  the  activities  and  results 
of  the  State's  clearinghouse,  no  later  than 
six  months  after  receipt  of  a  grant  under 
this  part,  and  at  the  end  of  each  six-month 
period  thereafter,  during  any  fiscal  year  for 
which  the  State  received  a  clearinghouse 
grant  under  this  part. 

"ADMINISTRATIVE  PROVISIONS 

"Sec.  424.  (a)  The  Administrator— 

"(1)  may  prescribe  such  rules  as  he  consid- 
ers necessary  or  appropriate  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  part:  and 

"(2)  shall  allocate  staff  and  agency  re- 
sounds which  are  adequate  to  properly 
carry  out  the  Administrator's  responsibil- 
ities under  this  part. 

"(b)  Whenever  the  Administrator,  after 
reasonable  notice  to  any  State  and  opportu- 
nity for  a  hearing,  finds  that  the  State  has 
failed  to  comply  substantially  with  the  re- 
quirements of  section  423,  the  Administra- 
tor shall  withhold  payments  under  this  part 
until  the  Administrator  is  satisfied  that  the 
failure  to  comply  has  been  corrected. 


"(c)  The  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States  shall  have  aoceas,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  audit  and  examination,  to  aziy 
books,  documents,  papers,  and  reoorda  of 
any  State  receiving  assistazMX  under  this 
part  that  are  pertinent  to  the  sums  received 
and  disbursed  under  this  part. 

'  'AUTHORIZATION 

"Sec.  425.  (a)  There  are  authorized  to  be 
allocated  to  the  Administrator  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  grants  under  section  422, 
$2,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1988  and  $2,000,000 
for  fiscal  year  1989. 

"(b)  The  funds  authorized  under  section 
425(a)  shall  be  allocated  from  any  special 
emphasis  funds  appropriated  for  the  Office 
of  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency  Preven- 
tion, under  section  224  of  this  Act,  for  fiscal 
years  1988  and  1989. 

"DEPINmON 

•Sec.  426.  For  purposes  of  tills  part,  the 
term  State"  means  any  SUte  of  the  United 
States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico.". 

EPFECnVE  DATE 

Sec.  3.  This  Act  and  the  amendments 
made  by  this  Act  shall  become  effective  on 
the  date  of  enactment  and  shall  be  effective 
until  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1989,  at  which 
time  this  Act  and  the  amendments  made  by 
this  Act  shall  be  repealed. 


RECOGNITION  OP  SENATOR 
WILSON 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from 
California. 

Mr.  WILSON.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


SENATOR  EDWARD  ZORINSKY 

Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  President,  I  rise, 
as  have  so  many  on  this  floor  in  this 
past  week,  to  say  a  few  words  as  best  I 
can  to  try  to  express  my  own  personal 
feelings  of  loss  at  the  departure  of  our 
dear  friend.  Senator  Ed  Zorinsky. 

I  was  privileged  to  know  Ed  2jOrinsky 
I  think  longer  than  most  on  this  floor 
because  he  and  I  spent  some  years  to- 
gether as  brother  mayors,  he  as  mayor 
of  Omaha,  I  as  mayor  of  San  Diego.  In 
those  first  years  of  our  acquaintance,  I 
quicldy  came  to  have  an  enormous  re- 
spect and  fondness  for  him.  He  was,  as 
everyone  privileged  to  know  him  came 
to  leam,  a  man  whose  sometimes  seri- 
ous demeanor  belied  a  mischievous 
sense  of  humor  and  one  that  allowed 
him,  while  always  taking  his  Job  very 
seriously,  to  never  take  himself  seri- 
ously. 

Indeed,  his  last  moments  on  this 
Earth  were  spent  in  entertaining  the 
audience  at  the  Omaha  Press  Club  at 
their  annual  gridiron  dinner  with 
what  I  am  told  was  a  hilarious  sldt.  In 
fact,  I  was  privileged  to  see  an  early 
rehearsal  of  it,  a  rendition  which  Ekl 
gave  to  those  of  us  who  were  attending 
a  benefit  for  the  Hospice  of  the  Valley 
in  Phoenix,  AZ,  earlier  this  year. 

The  lyric— and  I  am  not  sure  wheth- 
er he  had  written  this,  but  it  sounds 
like  his  work— was  one  that  was  set  to 
a  popular  tune  which  said,  "I  am  the 
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ireAt  pretOMler."  It  described  the  fact 
that  he  had  twitched  parties  and  that 
he  entotalned  the  notion  of  switching 
ba^  I  can  only  lay  that  anywhere  Ed 
Zwtniky  was  there  was  a  potential 
party.  Anytime  anyone  was  privUeged 
to  spend  a  few  relaxed  moments  with 
him  they  invariably  were  treated  not 
only  to  hli  good  humor  but  to  his 
■enie  of  humor  and  a  sort  of  sparkle 
that  animated  what  at  other  times 
could  be  a  very  sober  man.  when  the 
feelings  of  warmth  and  kindness  that 
ao  clearly  stirred  him  so  often  took 
f(am  in  some  specific  action  or  some 
speech.  He  was,  a  reporter  once  told 
me.  a  rather  qt^et  man  to  be  a  Sena- 
tor, less  loquacious  than  many  of  his 
brethren. 

That  may  be  true,  but  it  is  also  true 
that  when  he  spoke  people  listened; 
that  when  he  spoke,  he  did  so  with 
energy  and  the  pamion  of  honest  con- 
viction, which  made  him  not  only  a 
Eealous  but  an  extraordinary  advocate 
for  his  State  and  for  any  cause  in 
which  he  believed. 

I  was  privileged  to  serve  with  him  on 
the  Agriculture  Committee,  and  he  re- 
mariud  to  me  soon  after  my  arrival  in 
this  Chamber  that  it  was  interesting 
and  he  thought  ironic  he  and  I  as 
former  large  dty  mayors  should  find 
ourselves  once  again  involved  in  public 
service  but  this  time  in  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent arena  where  our  concerns  had 
to  do  with  not  urban  problems  but 
trying  to  enhance  farm  exports,  trying 
to  make  It  possible  for  the  American 
farmer  to  be  productive  and  maintain 
a  decent  farm  Income. 

Last  Sunday,  those  of  us  who  were 
able  to  do  so  flew  out  to  Omaha  in 
order  to  attend  the  funeral  services  for 
Senator  Zorlnsky,  to  be  with  his 
family,  to  console  them  insofar  as  it 
was  possible  for  friends  to  do  that. 
Senator  Hatch  made  an  eloquent  and 
moving  tribute  in  the  eulogy  which  he 
gave  at  the  services  for  Senator  Zorin- 
sky.  Unhappily,  I  am  told  there  is  no 
record  of  the  eulogy  beyond  that  of 
monory.  He  did  commit  to  paper  a 
poem  he  had  been  inspired  to  write 
flying  out  to  the  services.  If  he  has  not 
yet  done  so,  I  will  ask  that  Senator 
HucH  place  that  poem  in  the  Recorb. 

But  I  suppose  all  of  us  might  find. 
however  cogent  we  think  we  some- 
times can  be  in  argument,  there  are 
moments  when  the  English  language, 
with  all  of  its  Infinite  richness,  seems 
a  poor  and  inadequate  vehicle  to  ex- 
press the  kind  of  feeling  which  comes 
when  one  is  so  rarely  privileged  to 
meet  a  man  like  Ed  Zorlnsky  and  to 
enjoy  his  friendship. 

Even  in  this  extraordinary  body,  in 
which  I  have  felt  privileged  to  enjoy 
the  friendship  of  extraordinary  men 
and  women.  Ed  Zorlnsky  was  out- 
standing in  the  literal  sense  of  the 
word.  His  appeal  was  bipartisan,  not 
oily  to  his  constituency  but  to  the 
friends  he  had  on  this  floor.  It  was  an 


appeal  that  was  based  upon  our  per- 
ception of  the  quality  of  the  man,  the 
eidraordinary  human  quality,  not  Just 
the  intelligence  and  not  Just  the  spar- 
kle and  wit  and  the  ability  to  poke  fun 
at  himself  that  endeared  him  to  all  of 
us  but  the  great  warmth  and  kindness 
which  he  exhibited  tn  so  many  ways, 
never  seeking  recognition  or  thanks 
for  it  but  taking  the  reward  of  satis- 
faction that  came  to  him  from  helping 
others,  whether  it  was  sending  some 
good,  aged  Nebraska  beef  to  a  friend 
who  had  enjoyed  his  cooking  of  it  at  a 
barbeque  or  helping  a  colleague  with  a 
problem  in  drafting  or  in  gaining  sup- 
port for  a  cause  in  which  Ed  Zorlnsky 
shared  the  colleague's  own  belief. 

To  say  that  we  will  miss  him  so  un- 
derstates the  feeling  that  this  is  one  of 
the  moments  to  which  I  referred  a 
moment  ago,  when  even  the  English 
language  does  not  i}ermit  either  me  or, 
I  think,  anyone  else  on  this  floor  to 
say  how  much  we  valued  him  in  life, 
how  much  we  will  treasure  his 
memory,  how  greatly  we  hope  that  the 
sadness  of  his  passing  and  the  pain  it 
has  caused  will  ebb  in  time  for  his 
family  and  his  friends.  It  is  certain 
that  as  time  goes  on  and  that  pain  re- 
cedes, the  happy  fact  is  that  the 
memory  of  Ed  Zorlnsky  for  those  who 
knew  him  will  persist  as  brightly,  as 
clearly,  and  as  vividly  as  did  his  friend- 
ship for  us  in  life. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  take  no  more 
time,  because  I  am  afraid  that  neither 
time  nor  words  could  ever  express 
what  I  feel  and  what  I  think  many  of 
us  would  like  to  say  to  those  whom  Ed 
leaves  behind— his  loving  and  wonder- 
ful wife,  Cece,  and  his  three  marvelous 
children.  I  hope  that  they  are  con- 
soled by  some  sense  of  appreciation  of 
the  great  value  her  husband  and  their 
father  has  been  to  all  of  us. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair,  in  his  capacity  as  a  Senator 
from  Colorado,  suggests  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislatve  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Shelby).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


CRUDER  OP  PROCEDURE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  prefvious  order.  Senators  may  now 
speak  out  of  order  for  up  to  30  min- 
utes each  for  2  hours. 

The  Senator  from  Georgia  is  recog- 
nized. 


RECESS  UNTIL  1:14  P.M. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
conferred  with  Mr.  Dole. 

I  ask  luianimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  stand  in  recess  for  40  minutes. 

There  being  no  objection,  the 
Senate,  at  12:34  p.m.,  recessed  until 
1:14  p.m.,  whereupon  the  Senate  reas- 
sembled when  called  to  order  by  the 
Presiding  Officer  [Mr.  Gore]. 


INTERPRETATION  OF  THE  ABM 
j  TREATY 

PART  two:  stjbsbquent  practice  ttkder  thk 

ABM  TREATY 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  in  a 
lengthy  speech  which  I  delivered  on 
the  Senate  floor  yesterday,  I  present- 
ed the  first  of  three  reports  which  I 
have  prepared  on  the  subject  of  the 
interpretation  of  the  ABM  Treaty.  In 
those  remarks,  I  addressed  the  crucial 
issues  of  the  Senate's  original  under- 
standing of  the  meaning  of  the  treaty 
and  the  implications  of  that  under- 
standing for  current  executive  branch 
conduct. 

In  my  speech  yesterday,  I  stated 
that  I  have  concluded  that  the  Nixon 
administration  presented  the  Senate 
with  the  so-called  Traditional  Inter- 
pretation of  the  treaty's  limits  on  the 
development  or  testing  of  mobile/ 
space-based  exotics— that  is,  that  such 
activities  were  banned.  I  stated  that  I 
have  also  concluded  that  the  Senate 
clearly  understood  this  to  be  the  case 
at  the  time  it  gave  its  advice  and  con- 
sent to  the  ratification  of  the  treaty. 
In  my  Judgment,  this  conclusion  is 
compelling  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt. 

In  my  remarks  yesterday,  I  also  took 
sharp  exception  to  the  administra- 
tion's recent  claim  that  statements 
made  by  the  executive  branch  to  the 
Senate  at  the  time  of  treaty  ratifica- 
tion proceeding's  have  "absolutely  no 
standing"  with  other  states  party  to 
such  treaties.  In  my  opinion,  this 
claim  Is  incorrect  in  the  specific  case 
of  the  ABM  Treaty  and  is  squarely  in 
conflict  with  the  constitutional  role  of 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  president,  today  I  would  like  to 
present  a  second  report  to  the  Senate 
on  the  ABM  relnterpretation  issue. 

The  report  that  I  am  delivering 
today  addresses  the  available  record  of 
United  States  and  Soviet  practices 
since  1972.  I  stress  the  words,  "avail- 
able record,"  because  we  do  not  have 
the  entire  record.  No  one  should  be 
under  a  misimpression  here.  The 
record  we  have  now  is  comprised  of  a 
1985  analysis  that  was  submitted  by 
the  Department  of  State  to  the  U.S. 
Senate  and  several  other  docmnents. 

This  report  addresses  the  available 
record  of  United  States  and  Soviet 
practites— including  their  public  state- 
ment-^ince  the  treaty  was  signed  in 
May  1972.  As  I  noted  yesterday,  both 
intemational  law  and  U.S.  domestic 
law  recognize  that  the  practices  of  the 
partiek.    including    their    statements. 


provide  evidence  of  their  intent  with 
regard  to  the  meaning  of  a  treaty. 

The  record  of  United  States  and 
Soviet  subsequent  practice  now  avail- 
able to  the  Senate  is  far  from  compre- 
hensive. For  example,  the  Senate  has 
no  access  to  statements  made  by 
American  and  Soviet  officials  in  the 
1972-85  timeframe  in  the  course  of  ne- 
gotiations in  SALT  II,  START,  INF.  or 
the  Standing  Consultative  Commis- 
sion, known  as  the  SCC.  Nor  does  the 
Senate  have  access  to  statements 
made  by  United  States  or  Soviet  offi- 
cials during  simimit  meetings,  foreign 
minister-level  discussions,  or  routine 
diplomatic  contacts. 

So  my  statement  today  is  based  on 
what  we  now  have  available.  There 
may  be  more  Information  forthcom- 
ing. 

I  also  stress,  though,  that  this  is  the 
record  that  was  examined  by  Judge 
Sofaer  in  arriving  at  his  opinion.  So  to 
the  best  of  my  knowledge,  what  we 
have  is  what  he  had,  and  his  opinion 
was  derived  therefrom. 

President  Reagan  recently  directed 
the  State  Department  to  conduct  a 
thorough  review  of  this  issue.  It  is  un- 
fortunate that  a  rigorous  administra- 
tion study  of  subsequent  practice— 
which  has  an  important  bearing  on 
the  whole  question  of  treaty  interpre- 
tation—was not  conducted  prior  to 
such  a  major  shift  in  U.S.  policy.  The 
administration  has  indicated  that  this 
study  will  be  completed  by  April  30 
and  has  promised  that  it  will  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Senate  for  its  review. 
Once  the  Senate  has  had  an  opportu- 
nity to  review  this  second,  or  subse- 
quent study,  consultations  will  be— we 
hope— conducted  on  its  conclusions. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  now  review  the 
various  administration  positions  which 
have  been  put  forward  on  this  issue. 

In  an  analysis  submitted  to  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  in  a  1985 
hearing,  the  State  Department  Legal 
Adviser,  Abraham  Sofaer,  examined 
the  record  of  subsequent  practices. 
These  conclusions  were  reiterated  in 
an  article  which  he  published  in  the 
June  1986,  Harvard  Law  Review. 

In  both  of  these  analyses,  Sofaer 
claims  that  prior  to  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration's announcement  of  the 
relnterpretation  in  October  1985,  the 
U.S.  Government  had  not  held  a  con- 
sistent position  on  the  correct  inter- 
pretation of  the  treaty  provisions  gov- 
erning mobile/space-based  exotics.  In 
short,  Sofaer  denies  that  the  tradition- 
al Interpretation  is  in  fact  "tradition- 
al." Rather,  Sofaer  insists  that  the 
version  of  the  treaty  originally  pre- 
sented to  the  Senate  was  more  consist- 
ent with  the  relnterpretation  than  the 
traditional  interpretation  and  that 
successive  administrations  fluctuated 
back  and  forth  between  the  broader 
and  the  more  restrictive  positions: 

statements  made  during  the  post-ratifica- 
tion period  have  been  mixed.  Early  state- 


ments tended  to  support  the  broader  inter- 
pretation; several  later  ones  presented  a 
more  restrictive  view,  some  explicitly.  At  no 
time,  however,  was  one  interpretation  uni- 
versally accepted. 

In  support  of  the  relnterpretation, 
Reagan  administration  officials  have 
made  other  claims  about  subsequent 
practice.  For  example,  in  an  appear- 
ance before  the  Senate  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  on  February  17  of  this 
year.  Secretary  Weinberger  was  asked 
about  the  treaty's  effect  on  the  devel- 
opment and  testing  of  mobile/space- 
based  exotics.  The  Secretary  replied 
that  "you  have  a  situation  in  which 
this  point  was  never  either  specifically 
considered  in  the  ratification  process, 
nor  has  it  been  seriously  considered  in 
the  years  between,  because  the  issue 
itself  never  had  any  importance  since 
no  one  was  on  our  side  working  on 
strategic  defense."  In  short,  Secretary 
Weinberger  claims  that  not  only  did 
the  issue  of  restrictions  on  exotics 
under  the  treaty  never  come  up  during 
the  1972  Senate  ratification  debate, 
but  also  that  the  issue  never  came  up 
in  the  intervening  years  prior  to  the 
initiation  of  the  strategic  defense  initi- 
ative [SDI]. 

The  report  which  I  released  yester- 
day totally  contradicts  the  first  of  Sec- 
retary Weinberger's  assertions — that 
is,  that  the  question  of  the  treaty's  ap- 
plicability to  the  development,  testing, 
or  deployment  of  laser  and  other 
exotic  ABM  systems  or  components 
was  never  addressed  during  the  1972 
Senate  ratification  proceedings. 
Today,  I  will  discuss  Secretary  Wein- 
berger's assertion  that  the  question 
never  arose  until  work  began  on  SDI, 
as  well  as  Sofaer's  claim  that  there 
has  been  no  consistent  U.S.  view  since 
1972. 

First,  let  me  address  U.S.  behavior 
under  the  treaty.  The  United  States 
has  not  tested  or  developed  a  mobile/ 
space-based  ABM  system  or  compo- 
nent of  an  exotic  design.  As  late  as 
1985,  the  executive  branch,  in  a  De- 
partment of  Defense  report  to  Con- 
gress on  the  SDI  Program,  expressly 
endorsed  the  traditional  view  of  the 
treaty  as  the  basis  for  structuring  its 
activities.  This  pattern  of  behavior  is 
fully  consistent  with  the  traditional 
view  of  the  treaty. 

What  about  Soviet  behavior  under 
the  treaty?  Neither  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration nor  any  of  its  predeces- 
sors has  asserted  that  the  Soviet 
Union  has  developed  or  tested  a 
mobile/space-based  ABM  system  or 
component  in  contravention  of  the 
traditional  view  of  the  treaty.  No  such 
finding  has  ever  been  included  in  any 
compliance  report  submitted  by  this 
administration,  including  the  report 
submitted  on  March  10,  1987,  Just  2 
days  ago. 

I  have  examined  the  13-year  period 
from  May  26,  1972,  until  October  6, 
1985,  with  a  view  toward  developing 


three  categories  of  statements,  and 
this  goes  to  the  question  of  U.S.  state- 
ments about  limitations  on  so-called 
exotics.  The  first  category:  Those 
which  explicitly  support  the  relnter- 
pretation. The  second  category:  Those 
which  explicitly  supixtrt  the  tradition- 
al view.  The  third  category:  Those 
which  generally  address  the  subject  of 
testifying,  development,  or  deploy- 
ment of  exotics  but  which  do  not  ex- 
plicitly support  either  interpretation. 

The  first  category  I  will  address  is 
those  which  explicitly  support  the  re- 
interpretation. 

Judge  Sofaer  has  not  identified  any 
official  statements  prior  to  October 
1985  in  which  the  U.S.  Government 
expressly  took  the  position  that  the 
treaty  permitted  testing  and  develop- 
ment of  mobile/space-based  exotics — 
not  one  statement  that  I  have  found. 

The  second  category  is  U.S.  state- 
ments that  expressly  support  the  tra- 
ditional view— and  there  are  many 
such  statements.  I  will  name  a  few  of 
them  today. 

As  noted  in  my  remarks  on  Wednes- 
day, the  Nixon  administration  clearly 
took  the  position  in  its  testimony  to 
the  Senate  that  the  treaty  banned 
mobile/space-based  ABM's  using  exo- 
tics. This  position  was  announced  in 
public  subsequent  to  the  signing  of  the 
agreement  by  the  heads  of  state,  but 
prior  to  when  the  treaty  entered  into 
force. 

With  respect  to  statements  made 
after  the  treaty  entered  into  force,  the 
available  record  of  both  official  and 
unofficial  U.S.  statements  directly 
contradicts  both  Secretary  Weinberg- 
er's assertion  that  this  issue  never 
came  up  prior  to  the  initiation  of  SDI 
and  Judge  Sofaer's  claim  that  the  U.S. 
position  on  the  issue  has  not  been  con- 
sistent. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  give  Just  a  few 
examples. 

In  1975,  Congress  amended  the  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Act  to  re- 
quire the  executive  branch  to  prepare 
an  arms  control  impact  statement  for 
submission  with  requests  for  authori- 
zation and  appropriation  of  defense 
and  nuclear  programs.  The  first  two 
such  submissions,  for  fiscal  year  1977 
and  fiscal  year  1978,  were  criticized  as 
too  general  by  the  chairmen  of  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
and  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee. 
A  more  detailed  report  was  prepared 
for  fiscal  year  1979,  involving  an  inten- 
sive interagency  review  process.  In- 
cluding final  review  and  approval  by 
the  National  Security  Coimcll.  As 
such,  it  represented  the  formal,  co- 
ordinated views  of  the  executive 
branch. 

The  fiscal  year  1979  ACIS,  which 
was  the  first  arms  control  impact 
statement  to  address  the  issue  of  test- 
ing and  development  of  mobile/space- 
based  ABM's  using  exotics  under  the 
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ABM  treaty,  oantained  the  followins 
keypunae: 

FBWs  [particle  town  wespona]  used  for 
BMD  [teOMlc  iiiiaile  defenael  which  are 
flZMi,  liiiillMMii  rnnirt  be  developed  and 
tijgtfiil  but  not  deployed  without  unendment 
of  the  ABM  Ttreaty,  and  the  development, 
teatlnc.  and  deployinent  of  such  ssrstenu 
«4ildi  are  other  than  fixed,  land-based  is 
prahlUtad  by  Article  V  of  the  treaty. 

Thli  demr  statement  by  the  execu- 
tive taimnch  severely  undermines  the 
reintennetatlon  because  it  confirms 
the  traditional  meaning  of  the  treaty 
as  provided  to  the  Senate  in  1972. 
vhlch  was  what  I  spoke  to  on  yester- 
day. 

The  arms  control  Impact  statements 
sutamltted  by  the  executive  branch  for 
flaeal  year  1980  through  fiscal  year 
1986.  IndtuUng  those  submitted  by  the 
Reagan  administration,  consistently 
took  the  position  that  mobile/space- 
bdsed  ABM's  using  exotics  could  not 
be  tested  and  developed  under  the 
ABM  treaty.  I  want  to  emphasize  that 
theae  statements  include  express  reaf- 
firmation by  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion of  the  traditional  interpretation. 
These  statonents  were  coordinated  be- 
tween the  various  departments  of  Gov- 
ernment.       

The  1985  SDI  report,  submitted  to 
the  Congress  in  March  1985.  contained 
an  aitpendix  on  "The  Strategic  De- 
fense Initiative  [SDI]  and  the  ABM 
Treaty."  As  Sof aer  has  noted,  this  doc- 
ument "expressly  embraced  the  re- 
strictive interpretation."  This  one  has 
been  acknowledged  by  the  administra- 
tion. 

It  Is  further  confirmation  of  the  tra- 
ditional view  by  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tratl(HL 

Let  me  now  tHanma  several  unofficial 
statements  concerning  negotiations. 

In  the  years  after  the  ABM  Treaty 
entned  into  force,  several  books  were 
published  which  provided  unofficial 
accounts  of  the  negotiations  and  de- 
scriptions of  the  meaning  of  the  trea- 
ty's provlslonB.  "Cold  E>awn:  The  Story 
of  SALT",  published  in  1973.  was  writ- 
ten by  John  Newhouse,  a  former 
--Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
staff  member,  based  on  interviews 
with  the  participants.  It  has  also  been 
reported  that  Newhouse  had  direct 
access  to  classified  Nixon  administra- 
tion documents.  "Cold  Dawn",  which 
was  widely  regarded  as  the  first  com- 
prehensive aocoimt  of  the  negotia- 
tlons,  contains  the  following  passages 
ooncendng  exotics: 

NSDlf  127  [the  Instructions  to  the  nego- 
tiatonl  banned  everything  other  than  re- 
search and  development  of  fixed,  land-based 
exotics.  There  remained  to  convince  Moscow 
that  the  great  powers  should  remove  exotics 
future  threats  to  stability,  as  well  as  the  Im- 
mediate ones. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Although  the  basic  AMB  agreement  would 
be  left  for  an  eleventh-hour  White  House 
decision,  the  delegation  managed  a  major 
breakthrough  toward  the  end  of  January 


wben  the  SovleU  accepted  the  U.S.  position 
on  exotic  systems.  Back  in  the  summer. 
BAmcow's  attitude,  as  reflected  by  Its  delega- 
tion, had  been  sympathetic.  Then.  In  the 
autumn,  it  hardened,  probably  under  pres- 
sure from  the  military  bureaucracy.  Wash- 
ington was  accused  of  injecting  an  entirely 
neiw  Issue.  Moscow  would  not  agree  to  a  ban 
on  future  defensive  systems,  except  for 
tlMMe  that  might  be  space-based,  sea-based, 
alt-based,  or  mobile  land-based.  The  U.S. 
D«legatlon  persisted  and  was  rewarded. 
L«3d-based  exotics  would  also  be  banned. 
The  front  channel  had  produced  an  achieve- 
ment of  incalculable  value. 

In  1974,  John  Rhinelander,  legal  ad- 
viser to  the  U.S.  delegation,  coauth- 
ored  a  book  on  the  SALT  accords 
which  contains  the  following  passages 
relevant  to  the  exotics  issue: 

Article  II  defines  an  ABM  system  as  "cur- 
rently consisting  of  ABM  launchers,  inter- 
ceptor missiles  and  radars."  The  prohibi- 
tions of  the  ABM  Treaty  are  not  limited  to 
ABMs  with  nuclear  warheads,  although  cur- 
rent ABM  interceptors  are  nuclear- 
equipped.  Articles  II  and  III  provide  the 
treaty  framework  for  the  ban  on  "future 
ABM  systems."  which  is  spelled  out  further 
in  an  agreed  interpretation.*  [ABM  Treaty, 
Initialed  SUtement  D] 

The  future  systems  ban  applies  to  devices 
wklch  would  be  capable  of  substituting  for 
one  or  more  of  the  three  basic  ABM  compo- 
nents, such  as  "Uller"  laser  or  particle  ac- 
celerator. Article  III  of  the  Treaty  does  not 
preclude  either  development  or  testing  of 
fixed,  land-based  devices  which  could  substi- 
tute for  ABM  components,  but  does  prohibit 
their  deployment.  Article  V,  on  the  other 
hand,  prohibits  development  and  testing,  as 
well  as  deployment,  of  air-based,  sea-based, 
space-based,  or  mobile  land-based  ABM  sys- 
tems or  components,  which  includes  "future 
systems"  for  those  kinds  of  environments. 
Tlie  overall  effect  of  the  treaty  is,  therefore, 
to  prohibit  any  deployment  of  future  sys- 
tems and  to  limit  their  development  and 
testing  to  those  in  a  fixed,  land-based  mode. 

In  1977.  Raymond  Garthoff,  the  Ex- 
ecutive Officer  of  the  U.S.  SALT  I 
Delegation,  published  an  article  in 
International  Security  entitled,  "Nego- 
tiating With  the  Russians:  Some  Les- 
sons Prom  SALT".  In  this  article,  he 
made  only  a  cryptic  reference  to  the 
treaty's  limitations  on  exotics,  noting: 

Another  example  concerns  the  important 
provisions  of  the  Treaty  and  associated 
Agreed  Interpretation  banning  "futuristic" 
anti-ballistic  systems  (Article  III  and  Agreed 
laterpreUtion  [DD. 

In  a  letter  to  the  editor  published  in 
the  next  issue  of  this  periodical,  a 
Rand  analyst,  Abraham  Becker, 
argued  that  a  reasonable  reading  of 
agreed  statement  D  indicated  that 
there  were  no  limitations  on  exotics- 
including  no  ban  on  their  deployment. 
Becker  stated, 

I  am  not  a  lawyer,  but  "subject  to  discus- 
sion" seems  to  me  to  impose  no  obligation 
other  than,  perhaps,  to  "discuss". 

Becker  then  provided  a  critique  of 
the  traditional  interpretation  of  the 
treaty  which  could  well  be  seen  as  the 
precursor  for  the  line  of  argument  ad- 
vanced by  Judge  Sofaer  8  years  later, 
emphasizing  the  aUeged  redundancy 


of  agreed  statement  D  under  the  tradi- 
tional Interpretation: 

One  might  ask  why  Agreed  Interpretation 
[D]  was  necessary  at  all.  Does  not  the  Intro- 
ductory phase  of  Article  ni— "Each  Party 
undertakes  not  to  deploy  ABM  systems  or 
their  oomponents  except  that"— rule  out 
any  deployments  other  than  those  permit- 
ted by  the  two  following  paragraphs?  Why 
then  Is  that  special  provision  necessary  for 
the  coptingency  of  exotic  systems?  The 
answer  seems  to  be  that  the  Treaty's  core 
limitattons  in  Article  III  relate  to  a  specific 
form  ol  AMB  technology.  Thus  there  was  a 
need  to  adapt  the  limitations  of  Article  III 
to  ponlble  future  systems  using  alternative 
technologies. 

However,  this  raises  the  more  general 
problem  that  Article  II.  Paragraph  1  defines 
ABM  systems  for  the  purpose  of  this  Treaty 
as  consisting  of  ABM  interceptor  missiles. 
ABM  Interceptor  missile  launchers,  and 
ABM  radars.  Presumably,  Article  V  .  .  .  also 
refers  lo  such  systems.  There  would,  there- 
fore, appear  to  be  no  prohibitions  against 
developing,  testing  or  deploying  any  system 
. . .  that  does  not  employ  the  canonical  ABM 
triad.  "The  only  bar  to  such  an  interpreta- 
tion consists  of  one  word  in  Article  II.  Para- 
graph 1—  "currently". 

In  a  rebuttal  published  in  the  same 
issue,  Garthoff  replied  as  follows: 

•  •  •  Becker  Incorrectly  interprets  Article 
V  as  not  applying  to  futuristic  tjrpes  of  sys- 
tems including  components  capable  of  sub- 
stituting for  ABM  interceptor  missiles,  ABM 
launchers,  or  ABM  radars.  The  reason  for 
his  erroneous  interpretation  is  that  he  curi- 
ously assumes  that  "the  only  bar  to  such  an 
interpretation  consists  of  one  word."  The 
same  oould  be  said  of  the  Ten  Conunand- 
ments.  One  word  can  indeed  make  a  critical 
difference,  and  the  word  "currently"  was  de- 
liberately inserted  into  a  previously  adopted 
text  of  Article  II  at  the  time  agreement  was 
reached  on  the  future  systems  ban  in  order 
to  havt  the  very  effect  of  closing  a  loophole 
to  the  ban  on  futures  in  both  Articles  III 
and  V  (and  several  others).  The  wording  of 
the  key  introductory  sentence  of  Article  III 
was  also  agreed  on  at  the  time  and  for  that 
purpose. 

While  admittedly  the  result  has  a  Rube 
Goldberg  air  to  it,  the  interlocking  effects 
of  the  final  wording  of  Articles  II  and  III 
and  Agreed  Interpretation  CD]  was  Inten- 
tionally devised  and  clearly  understood— by 
both  Delegations— to  ban  future  "ABM  sys- 
tems based  on  other  physical  principles  and 
capable  of  substituting  for  ABM  Interceptor 
missUos,  ABM  launchers,  or  ABM  radars" 
unless  specific  limitations  short  of  a  ban 
were  agreed  on  under  the  amendment  pro- 
cedures. The  negotiating  history  fully  sup- 
ports the  interpretation  given  by  the  Dele- 
gation, Mr.  Rhinelander.  and  myself. 

The  publication  of  the  Becker/ 
Garthoff  correspondence  in  the 
summer  of  1977  set  off  a  flurry  of  let- 
ters between  a  number  of  prominent 
U.S.  strategic  thinkers  and  former,  as 
well  as  then-current,  arms  control  offi- 
cials. Including  Rhinelander,  Garthoff, 
Paul  Nitze,  Donald  Brennan  (Hudson 
InstilMte),  Gerard  Smith,  Paul 
Warnke,  Sid  Graybeal,  and  Herbert 
ScovUle.  A  consistent  theme  in  these 
lettens  was  that  the  ABM  Treaty  pro- 
hibited the  deployment  of  all  exotics, 
and  development  and  testing  of  such 


ssrstems  was  authorized  only  for  those 
which  were  fixed,  land-based. 

For  example,  in  a  July  8,  1977,  letter 
to  Brennan.  Ambassador  Nitze  said: 

The  specific  format  of  the  Treaty,  particu- 
larly of  Article  III  •  •  •  was  to  prohibit  de- 
ployment of  everything  not  specifically  per- 
mitted. Future  systems  and  their  compo- 
nents could  thus  only  be  deployed  pursuant 
to  amendment  of  the  Treaty  after  mutual 
discussion  to  work  out  limits  appropriate  to 
such  future  systems.  It  is  therefore  correct 
that  Agreed  Interpretation  [D]  was  a  work 
of  supererogation  and  not  strictly  required. 

Ambassador  Nitze  now  asserts  that 
the  negotiating  record  supports  the  re- 
interpretation.  He  is  the  only  principal 
negotiator  who  now  holds  that  view.  I 
shall  return  to  this  matter  in  my 
report  on  the  negotiating  record. 

On  July  13. 1977,  Rhinelander  stated 
in  a  letter  to  Brennan: 

Article  V.  paragraph  1.  prohibits  the  de- 
velopment, testing  or  deployment  of  a  sea-, 
air-,  space-,  and  mobile-land-based  ABM  sys- 
tems or  components.  This  encompasses 
present  and  luture  technology. 

Finally,  in  a  July  15,  1977,  letter, 
which  seemed  to  put  the  issue  to  rest 
within  this  circle  of  experts,  Brennan 
conceded  that  his  initial  view  of  the 
treaty  was  incorrect: 

In  the  face  this  level  of  analysis,  not  to 
mention  the  essential  concurrence  of  Smith. 
Nitze  and  Oarthoff.  any  further  insistence 
that  the  Treaty  does  not  necessarily  ban  the 
development  of  (among  others)  space-based 
exotic  systems  would  have  to  be  reckoned 
willful,  indeed  obstinate,  stupidity. 

Brennan  also  noted  that  he  had  "no 
reason  to  believe  that  the  Soviets  dis- 
agree with  our  interpretation  of  the 
Treaty." 

The  third  category  Is  comprised  of 
U.S.  statements  supportive  of  either 
interpretation. 

Let  me  first  mention  testimony  to 
the  House  in  1972.  During  the  House 
of  Representatives'  review  of  the 
SALT  I  accords,  the  (juestion  of  the 
applicability  of  the  ABM  Treaty  to 
lasers  or  other  exotic  ABM's  was  only 
raised  on  a  few  occasions  and  never  in 
any  detail.  In  general,  statements  by 
executive  branch  officials  that  did 
touch  on  this  issue  in  the  course  of 
House  testimony  fell  into  one  or  the 
other  of  the  two  categories  of  impre- 
cise or  incomplete  comments  which  I 
discussed  yesterday  in  my  report  on 
the  Senate  ratification  proceedings. 
These  two  categories  are,  first,  a  gen- 
eral statement  to  the  effect  that  exo- 
tics cannot  be  deployed  unless  the 
treaty  is  amended  but  which  provided 
no  elaboration  as  to  the  limits  on  de- 
velopment or  testing:  and  second,  a 
general  assurance  that  R&D  on  laser 
ABM's  could  continue,  but  which  did 
not  distinguish  between  fixed,  land- 
based  systems  and  mobile/space-based 
systems. 

For  example,  on  July  25,  1972,  Am- 
bassador Smith  told  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee: 


An  additional  important  qualitative  limi- 
tation is  the  prohibition  on  the  development 
and  testing,  as  well  as  deployment,  of  sea, 
air.  space-based  and  land-mobile  ABM  sys- 
tems and  components.  Of  perhaps  even 
greater  Importance  as  a  qualitative  limita- 
tion is  the  prohibition  on  the  deployment  of 
future  types  of  ABM  systems  that  are  based 
on  physical  principles  different  from 
present  technology. 

As  I  discussed  yesterday,  the  reinter- 
pretation  presiunes  that  if  Smith  had 
believed  that  the  traditional  interpre- 
tation had  been  agreed  to,  he  would 
not  have  said  only  that  futures  were 
not  deployable,  he  would  have  said 
that  the  development,  testing,  or  de- 
ployment of  futures  was  banned. 

There  are  three  major  problems 
with  the  logic  on  which  this  analysis  is 
based.  First,  the  Smith  statement  is 
true  and  accurate  on  its  face  because 
under  either  interpretation  deploy- 
ment of  exotics  is  banned.  Second,  it 
attempts  to  build  a  major  case  on 
what  was  not  said.  Third,  if  Smith  had 
said  what  the  reinterpretation  postu- 
lates he  should  have  said,  he  would 
have  been  wrong.  Why?  Because  imder 
either  interpretation  the  development 
or  testing  of  fixed,  land-based  exotics 
is  permitted.  Development  or  testing 
of  mobile/space-based  exotics  is,  of 
course,  banned  under  the  traditional 
interpretation. 

I  would  note  also  that  Secretary 
Rogers  made  a  similar  statement  to 
the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
on  July  20,  1972. 

An  example  of  the  second  category 
of  statement,  including  a  discussion  of 
research  and  development,  was  a  July 
27,  1972,  response  by  Admiral  Moorer, 
Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff, 
to  a  question  from  Congressman 
Whitehurst  about  the  treaty's  effect 
on  "some  kind  of  technological  break- 
through, perhaps  something  beyond 
Spartan  or  Sprint  in  the  state  of  the 
art."  Admiral  Moorer  read  agreed 
statement  D  and  then  said  "there  is  no 
restraint  on  research  and  develop- 
ment." 

Several  comments  about  this  reply 
are  in  order.  First,  Admiral  Moorer  did 
not  differentiate  between  basing 
modes;  that  is,  fixed,  land-based  versus 
mobile/space-based.  Thus  under  the 
traditional  interpretation,  Admiral 
Moorer's  statement  is  correct  as  it  ap- 
plies to  fixed,  land-based  laser  ABM's. 
Second,  as  I  mentioned  yesterday,  the 
administration,  which  had  been  stung 
by  Senator  Jackson's  criticism  of  an 
alleged  canceled  laser  contract,  was 
going  to  lengths  to  assure  Congress 
that  the  then-current  U.S.  laser  ABM 
Program— which  was  fixed,  land- 
based — could  go  forward  through  the 
research  and  development  stages.  In 
sum,  the  statement  does  not  contra- 
dict either  interpretation;  nor  does  it 
provide  explicit  support  for  this  view. 
Finally,  as  I  noted  yesterday.  Congress 
was  expressly  advised  that  the  Chiefs 
were  aware  that  the  treaty  permitted 


testing  and  development  of  exotics 
only  in  a  fixed,  land-based  mode,  they 
conciured  in  that  view,  and  they  un- 
derstood it  to  be  a  fundamental  part 
of  the  treaty. 

Turning  to  postratification  state- 
ments, in  his  1985  submission  to  the 
Armed  Services  Committee,  Judge 
Sof sier  identified  three  cases  in  which 
official  UJS.  reports  or  statements 
noted  that  under  the  treaty,  new  ABM 
systems  based  on  "other  physical  prin- 
ciples" could  not  be  deployed.  The 
three  cases  are:  An  October  23.  1972, 
speech  at  the  United  Nations  by  Am- 
bassador Bush;  the  ACDA  annual 
report  for  1972;  and  Secretary  Roger's 
foreign  policy  report  of  April  19,  1973. 
Judge  Sofaer  does  not  identify  any 
aspect  of  these  statement  that  directly 
addresses  testing  and  development.  As 
with  the  imprecise  and  incomplete 
Smith  and  Rogers  statements  which  I 
discussed  previously,  brief  statements 
to  the  effect  that  "exotics  cannot  be 
deployed."  but  which  are  silent  on  the 
question  of  limits  on  development  and 
testing,  cannot  be  read  as  <;ompelling 
any  particular  interpretation  of  the 
treaty. 

These  statements  are  totally  consist- 
ent with  either  statement,  either  the 
broad  interpretation  or  the  narrow  in- 
terpretation or  the  so-called  tradition- 
al view  or  the  reinterpretation. 

Since  1972,  the  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmanent  Agency  has  prepared  five 
editions  of  a  publication  containing 
the  texts  of  the  principal  arms  control 
agreements  to  which  the  United 
States  is  a  party,  accompanied  by  brief 
narrative  descriptions  of  the  texts  and 
the  history  of  the  negotiations  which 
led  to  the  agreements. 

Each  edition,  including  the  most 
recent— 1982— contains  a  paragraph 
relevant  to  the  issue  of  exotics.  In  his 
1985  submission  to  the  committee. 
Judge  Sofaer  quotes  the  following  ex- 
cerpt from  the  1982  ACDA  compila- 
tion report: 

Should  future  technology  bring  forth  new 
ABM  systems  "based  on  other  physical  prin- 
ciples" than  those  employed  in  current  sys- 
tems, it  was  agreed  that  limiting  such  sys- 
tems would  be  discussed,  in  accordance  with 
the  treaty's  provisions  for  consultation  and 
amendment. 

Judge  Sofaer  cites  this  in  his  review 
of  subsequent  practice  for  the  proposi- 
tion that:  "ACDA's  periodic  compila- 
tion of  arms  control  agreements  has 
consistently  supported  the  'broad' 
view  of  the  Treaty."  He  maintains 
that  although  the  record  of  U.S.  state- 
ments between  1972  and  1985  is 
"mixed,"  "the  one  document  that 
tracks  the  issue  over  the  1972-1982 
period— the  ACDA  publication  "Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agree- 
ments"—appears  to  reflect  that  future 
systems  are  regtilated  only  by  Agreed 
Statement  D." 

There  are  a  number  of  problems 
with  Judge  Sof aer's  effort  to  represent 
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Mr.    COCHRAN.    Mr.    President, 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 


congressional  hearings  and  more  than 
adequately  answered,"  and  invited  me 


wlU— to  meaningful  employment  It  is 
a  flexible  program  which  trains  work- 
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thta  ACDA  iNriUication  as  a  definitive 
and  oooaistent  endonement  of  the  re- 
interpretatkn.  As  with  similar  state- 
moits  made  during  the  ratification 
hearinsB.  the  ACDA  report  does  not 
tsnwaiMti  any  particular  Interpretation 
of  the  treaty.  It  Is  mtirely  consistent 
with  either  the  traditional  view- 
under  which  exotics  may  be  tested  or 
developed  in  a  fixed.  land-based  mode, 
which  was  thai  the  focus  of  n.S.  re- 
search—or the  reinterpretatlon  per- 
mittlnc  teatinc  and  development  of  all 
exotics.  The  preface  to  the  ACDA  pub- 
Ucatian  underscores  the  generality  of 
its  contoit,  qiedfically  noting  that 
this  material  provides  a  "brief  narra- 
tive dtacuaslon"  of  the  treaties  con- 
tained therdn. 

Another  difficulty— and  I  would  say 
this  Is  a  key  diff ieulty— is  that  in  his 
1985  submission  to  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Ccnnmittee.  Judge  Sofaer 
QcnlttMi  the  crucial  first  sentence  of 
this  paragraph  which  is  being  heavily 
relied  on  in  his  analysis  as  a  statement 
which  consistently  supports  the  broad 
view.  I  would  like  to  share  with  my 
coUeagues  that  particular  sentence, 
which  was  omitted.  It  reads: 

Farther,  to  decrease  the  pressures  of  tech- 
Doloclcal  chance  and  its  unsettling  Impact 
on  the  Btimteglc  balance,  both  sides  agree  to 
prohibit  devetopment.  testing,  or  deploy- 
ment of  aea-baaed.  mir-based,  or  space-based 
ABM  systems  and  their  components,  along 
with  mobile  land-baaed  ABM  systems. 

This  soitence  clearly  ties  to  prohibi- 
tions in  article  V  of  the  treaty  against 
testing  and  development  of  mobile  sys- 
tems to  the  goal  of  decreasing  "the 
pressures  of  technological  change," 
thereby  implying  strongly  that  the 
treaty  prohibits  testing  and  develop- 
ment of  mobile  ABM  systems  which 
would  Incorporate  future  technologies. 
Judge  Sofaer  reinserted  this  sentence 
in  his  June  1986  article  in  the  Harvard 
Law  Review,  but  he  fails  in  any  way  to 
deal  with  its  implications  for  his  anal- 
ysis. 

I  do  not  cite  this  sentence  as  proving 
the  traditional  view.  But  what  is  amaz- 
ing about  this  dialog  and  this  ex- 
change on  this  point  is  that  the  heart 
of  what  Judge  Sofaer  is  relying  on  to 
support  the  broader  view  contains  a 
soitence  which  he  originally  left  out, 
and  which  implicitly  supports  the  tra- 
ditional view.  So  what  we  have  here  is 
that  the  heart  of  the  case  for  the  rein- 
terpretatlon as  it  concerns  subsequent 
practice  has  an  omitted  sentence 
which  supports  the  traditional  view, 
and  the  sentence  which  is  quoted  does 
not  support  either  view.  So  an  amaz- 
ing sort  of  legalistic  gymnastics  is 
present  here. 

A  more  serious  problem  for  the 
Sofaer  analysis  is  its  failure  to  recon- 
cile the  brief,  narrative  statement  in 
ACDA's  compilation  of  treaties  with 
the  executive  branch's  express  treat- 
ment of  the  prohibition  on  testing  and 
development  of  mobile  exotics  in  the 


fiscal  year  1979-86  arms  control 
impact  statements  [ACISl.  This  is  typ- 
ical of  the  case  for  the  reinterpreta- 
tlon in  that  the  brief  ACDA  narrative, 
which  Judge  Sofaer  fails  to  Identify  as 
bting  a  brief  narrative,  is  quoted  in 
full  in  the  text,  while  the  directly  ap- 
plicable analysis  contained  in  the  arms 
control  impact  statement  prepared  by 
the  executive  branch— is  merely  refer- 
eaced  in  a  footnote.  It  is  particularly 
illogical  for  Sofaer  to  assert  that  a  pe- 
riodical compilation  of  agreements 
prepared  by  one  agency  (ACDA) 
should  be  held  up  as  more  revealing 
and  authoritative  than  the  arms  con- 
trol Impact  statements,  which  were 
meticulously  prepared  through  a  rig- 
orous inter-agency  process,  including 
review  by  the  NSC,  and  submitted, 
under  close  congressional  scrutiny,  on 
behalf  of  the  President. 

In  summary,  there  are  three  main 
problems  with  Judge  Sofaer's  reliance 
on  the  ACDA  compilation.  First,  the 
statement  which  he  cites  does  not  sup- 
port the  reinterpretatlon,  and  that  is 
fundamental.  It  does  not  go  to  the 
question  one  way  or  the  other.  Second, 
the  compilation  does  not  purport  to  be 
a  comprehensive  statement  of  U.S. 
Oovenmient  policy.  Third,  a  far  more 
authoritative  and  comprehensive 
statement  Is  contained  in  the  arms 
control  impact  statements,  which  were 
submitted  to  the  Congress  on  behalf 
of  the  President  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  assisting  the  Congress  in 
making  policy  decisions  concerning 
the  funding  of  U.S.  defense  programs. 
Turning  to  the  question  of  Soviet 
statements.  Judge  Sofaer  does  not  rely 
on  any  Soviets  statements  in  the  case 
for  reinterpretatlon,  but  notes  that 
the  few  remarks  by  the  Soviets  on  the 
subject  are  Illuminating.  He  quotes 
only  one  Soviet  statement,  a  1972 
speech  by  Marshall  Grechko  generally 
noting  that  the  "Treaty  imposes  no 
limitations  on  the  performance  of  re- 
search and  experimental  work  aimed 
at  resolving  the  problem  of  defending 
the  coimtry  against  nuclear  missile 
attack." 

Several  comments  about  this  state- 
ment are  in  order.  First,  Marshall 
Grechko  does  not  define  "experimen- 
tal work." 

He  did  not  use  the  word  "develop- 
ment," nor  did  he  refer  to  "exotics"  in 
that  statement. 

But  even  if  he  had  said  those  words, 
and  to  get  much  out  of  his  statement 
you  have  to  assume  he  said  those 
words— which  he  did  not  even  if  he 
had  said  "development,"  and  even  if 
he  had  linked  it  specifically  to  "exo- 
tics," that  statement  would  have  still 
been  entirely  consistent  with  the  tra- 
ditional view  because  the  traditional 
view  permits  the  testing  and  develop- 
ment of  fixed,  land-based  ABM's  using 
exotics.  Because  this  statement  makes 
no  reference  to  mobile/spaced-based 
exotics,  it  is  simply  another  general 


statement  consistent  with  either  view 
of  the  treaty.  It  does  not  reflect  on 
one  view  or  the  other. 

Judge  Sofaer  also  states  that  the  So- 
viets did  not  "begin  explicitly  to  ar- 
ticulate the  restrictive  Interpretation" 
imtil  the  new  United  States  position 
was  announced  in  October,  1985. 

Now,  that  is  an  interesting  bit  of  in- 
formation, but  it  is  not  particularly 
helpful  to  the  case  for  reinterpreta- 
tlon. The  Soviets  were  on  notice  of 
United  States  adherence  to  the  tradi- 
tional view  not  only  from  the  ratifica- 
tion debate,  but  also  from  the  the  offi- 
cial arms  control  Impact  statements 
noted  above,  and  as  far  as  available  in- 
formation shows,  they  made  no  objec- 
tion |o  the  traditional  view  of  the 
treaty. 

In  other  words,  why  should  the 
Soviet  Union  have,  prior  to  1985,  pro- 
tested and  said  that  we  were,  in  effect, 
implementing  the  broad  view  when  we 
were  not  and  when  during  that  whole 
period  our  own  official  publications 
said  vpe  were  adhering  to  the  tradition- 
al view. 

So  I  do  not  think  there  would  really 
have  been  a  burden  on  them  to  com- 
ment during  that  time  frame. 

Finally,  the  administration  has  not 
provided  any  information  to  date  dem- 
onstrating Soviet  practices  or  state- 
ments expressly  embracing  the  rein- 
terpretatlon. Given  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration's repeated  endorsement 
of  the  traditional  interpretation  in  the 
annual  Arms  Control  Impact  State- 
ments it  submitted  prior  to  October 
1985,  any  violations  of  that  view  pre- 
sumably would  have  been  brought  to 
the  public's  attention. 

It  is  possible,  of  course,  that  the  new 
administration  review  which  is  now 
under  way  will  uncover  some  hereto- 
fore unknown  Soviet  activities  or 
statements.  I  do  not  in  any  way  con- 
tend I  know  everything  the  Soviet 
Union  has  said  on  this  subject.  We  will 
have  to  rely  on  the  administration  for 
that  as  a  source. 

I  am  only  commenting  on  what  we 
know  that  has  been  submitted  by  the 
administration.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered, however,  that  subsequent  state- 
ments and  practices  constitute  evi- 
dence to  be  used  on  treaty  interpreta- 
tion but  the  context  of  the  practices 
or  statements  is  crucial.  So  we  will  not 
really  be  able  to  examine  any  state- 
ments we  may  be  presented  unless  we 
see  ttie  overall  context.  If  such  evi- 
dence is  unearthed  by  the  administra- 
tion, it  would  certainly  have  to  be 
weighed  carefully  in  light  of  all  rele- 
vant facts  and  circumstances. 

Mr,  President,  in  a  speech  which  I 
intend  to  present  tomorrow  I  wUl  turn 
to  the  final  element  in  this  reinterpre- 
tatlon controversy,  and  that  Is  the 
question  of  the  treaty  negotiating 
recold  Itself. 


Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  caU  the  roU. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roU. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quonun  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  first, 
while  my  friend  from  Georgia  is  still 
on  the  floor,  I  commend  him  for  the 
extraordinary  effort  that  he  has  put 
into  this  analysis  of  the  ABM  Treaty. 
He  is,  as  we  all  know,  a  Senator  of  im- 
mense distinction  and  we  all  put  great 
credence  in  his  word,  in  his  intellectu- 
al powers,  and  in  his  Integrity. 

He  is  performing  a  function  here  for 
the  Senate  and  for  the  coimtry  which 
nobody  else  really  could  perform  as 
well. 

I  commend  him,  and  we  all  are  in- 
debted to  him  for  what  he  is  doing. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  will  yield 
briefly,  I  thank  him  for  his  kind  re- 
marks. I  must  say  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  was  out  in  front  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Georgia  on  this  one  and  has 
spent  a  lot  of  time,  and  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  made  a  report  himself 
which  was  of  great  help  to  me  in  prep- 
aration of  my  remarks  and  material. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  his  leader- 
ship and  kind  words. 
Mr.  LEVIN.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  President,  after  reviewing  the 
ABM  Treaty  issue,  which  I  have  been 
doing  over  the  period  of  a  year  and  a 
half,  last  December  1, 1  sent  Secretary 
of  State  Shultz  a  detailed  critique  of 
the  analysis  of  the  ratification  pro- 
ceedings which  had  been  prepared  by 
Judge  Sofaer  and  which  the  adminis- 
tration has  been  using  to  justify  the 
new  broad  interpretation  of  the  ABM 
Treaty.  That  analysis  was  presented 
publicly  to  the  Senate  in  the  form  of 
an  October  1985  memorandum  and  in 
the  public  testimony  of  Judge  Sofaer 
before  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
of  the  Senate. 

Now,  in  a  response  that  was  released 
to  the  press  by  the  State  Department 
the  same  day  that  I  sent  my  December 
1988  letter  to  Secretary  Shultz,  the 
State  Department  defended  Judge  So- 
faer's evaluation  as  "a  thorough,  bal- 
anced analysis  of  the  issues,  more  ob- 
jective and  complete  than  any  prior 
study  of  the  subject."  In  a  letter  to  me 
on  December  18,  1986,  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State  J.  Edward  Fox  again  de- 
fended Judge  Sofaer's  memorandum 
as  reflecting  "a  thorough,  objective 
review"  which  had  been  "carefully  re- 
viewed by  appropriate  officials  in  this 
Department,  as  well  as  by  the  desig- 
nated representatives  of  other  agen- 
cies." Mr.  Fox  rejected  my  criticisms, 
clsdmed  that  "(m)ost  of  the  questions 
you  now  raise  were  discussed  during 


congressional  hearings  and  more  than 
adequately  answered,"  and  invited  me 
to  meet  with  Ambassador  Nltze  and 
Judge  Sofaer  to  discuss  ABM  Treaty 
issues. 

I  have  taken  them  up  on  that  offer, 
but  it  was  not  until  this  morning  that 
the  meeting  could  be  arranged. 

In  my  office  today,  Judge  Sofaer  ex- 
plicitly and  repeatedly  disavowed  the 
October  1985  memorandum  regarding 
the  ratification  record  of  the  ABM 
Treaty.  He  described  it  as  an  incom- 
plete review  of  the  ratification  record 
which  was  prepared  by  young  lawyers 
on  his  staff.  He  said  he  did  not  stand 
behind  that  memorandum,  or  those 
parts  of  his  testimony  before  House 
and  Senate  committees  based  on  that 
memorandum. 
I  must  note  three  other  points: 
One,  Judge  Sofaer  determined  that 
the  fiuther  review  he  is  now  conduct- 
ing at  the  direction  of  the  President 
will  withstand  public  scrutiny. 

Two,  he  has  not  changed  his  mind 
about  the  validity  of  the  new  interpre- 
tation of  the  treaty. 

Three,  he  continues  to  defend  the 
Augiist  1986  classified  memorandum 
analyzing  the  negotiating  record, 
which  is  part  of  the  documents  located 
in  the  Capitol.  That  is  a  classified,  pri- 
vate memorandtmi. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  almost  a  year  and 
a  half  since  Judige  Sofaer  publicly  pre- 
sented to  the  Senate  his  memorandum 
relative  to  the  ratification  proceedings 
which  gave  support  to  a  radical  new 
interpretation  of  the  ABM  Treaty. 
Only  now  does  he  acknowledge  that  It 
was,  at  best,  incomplete  and  that  he 
failed  to  exercise  his  obligation  to 
make  sure  that  it  was  correct.  His  new 
found  candor  is  welcome,  however  be- 
lated that  It  Is.  But  I  must  say  that  I 
find  that  the  way  in  which  this  matter 
was  handled  was  inappropriate  for  the 
State  Department's  senior  lawyer. 
Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quonmi. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roU. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Simon).  Without  objection,  it  Is  so  or- 
dered. 


TRADE  ADJUSTMENT 
ASSISTANCE  FUNDING 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
address  this  body  on  the  subject  of 
trade  adjustment  assistance.  At  the 
outset,  I  would  like  to  explain  that  the 
Trade  Adjustment  Assistance  Program 
represents  the  best  effort  that  we 
have  ever  had.  although  not  a  perfect 
effort,  by  any  means,  to  return  work- 
ers who  have  lost  their  jobs  due  to  Im- 
ports—trade impacted  workers.  If  you 


will— to  meaningful  employment.  It  is 
a  flexible  program  which  trains  work- 
ers. It  makes  them  eligible  for  training 
right  up  front  and  thereby  it  provides 
early  action.  It  provides  cash  assist- 
ance to  keep  workers  alive,  for  them  to 
make  ends  meet  while  they  retrain  for 
new  emplojrment. 

It  does  all  the  things  that  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress  and  most  out- 
side experts  say  that  we  ought  to  do  if 
we  want  to  retrain  somebody  who  has 
become  imemployed  through  no  fault 
of  his  own.  It  is  the  model  displaced 
workers  program. 

Under  this  program,  the  Trade  Ad- 
justment Assistance  Program,  when  a 
layoff  or  plant  closing  is  a  result  of 
foreign  competition,  workers  of  the  af- 
fected plant  go  through  a  certification 
process  and  they  are  certified  for 
trade  adjustment  assistance  benefits. 
And  those  benefits  include  up  to  52 
weeks  of  cash  assistance,  plus  retrain- 
ing, job  search,  and,  if  necessary,  relo- 
cation assistance  if  the  job  that  they 
find  is  a  good  distance  away. 

Now,  that  soiuids  spectacular,  and 
when  it  works,  it  Is.  But  It  Is  only  at 
this  moment  the  sound  that  Is  nice  be- 
cause retraining  skilled  workers,  how- 
ever nice  that  may  sound  and  however 
critical  a  component  of  our  interna- 
tional competitiveness  It  may  be,  is  at 
this  moment  totally  meaningless.  It  is 
meaningless  because  the  program  that 
I  have  just  described,  the  program 
that  has  been  working,  this  process 
and  support  system  that  has  given 
hope  for  a  new  life  to  so  many  work- 
ers, is  totally  out  of  money  as  of  yes- 
terday. 

All  of  the  funds  available  for  train- 
ing trade-Impacted  workers  are  gene 
as  of  this  week.  The  fiscal  year  is  only 
one-half  over  and  we  have  spent  all, 
every  permy.  of  the  $30  million  made 
available  in  last  year's  continuing  reso- 
lution for  trade  adjustment  assistance 
training. 

Workers— that  includes  in  my  home 
State  of  Pennsylvania  textile  workers, 
steel  workers,  mine  workers,  oil  and 
gas  workers,  countless  other  workers, 
and  maybe  I  should  say  former  work- 
ers—who attempt  to  eiux>ll  in  training 
programs  this  week  or  next  week  or 
next  month  or  next  siunmer  when 
summer  session  starts  are  going  to 
find  that  they  are  up  against  a  lodged 
door.  The  door  Ls  going  to  say  we  are 
out  of  business  until  Congress  gets  up 
and  does  something.  They  are  all 
going  to  be  turned  away  because  we 
are  doing  nothing. 

It  is  not  the  first  time  Congress  has 
done  nothing  in  the  midst  of  a  crisis 
but  I  suppose  what  makes  it  particu- 
larly poignant  and  difficult  to  bear  is 
that  we  are  talking  as  if  we  are  doing  a 
lot  on  the  floor  of  this  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  every  day  we  hear 
speeches,  remarks,  references  to  how 
important  it  Is  for  this  country  to  be 
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eompetltlTe.  how  vital  it  is  that  we 
timtn  our  woikcn,  how  important  it  is 
that  we  do  a  better  Job  of  reeducating 
peoide  who  are  falling  by  the  wayside. 
We  are  long  on  rhetoric  and  we  are 
short,  woefully  short,  on  action. 

I  say  that  it  is  time  we  put  some 
mmey— not  a  lot  of  money,  $2  million, 
but  let  us  put  some  money— where  our 
mouths  are.  A  new  worker  retraining 
InltlatlTe  in  fiscal  year  1988  as  the  ad- 
ministratkm  pn^xMes.  or  an  expanded 
Trade  Adjustment  Assistance  Program 
as  the  Finance  Committee's  draft 
trade  bill  proposes,  does  not  mean  any- 
thing to  woAers  who  are  eligible  for, 
1^  have  a  right  to,  and  who  want 
trabiJng  right  now. 

Once  we  turn  the  workers  away  from 
the  State  employment  offices  where 
they  have  been  going  and  will  be  going 
for  help,  the  ball  game  is  pretty  much 
over.  It  is  very  doubtful  if  we  will  ever 
get  them  back  again.  And  in  addition, 
as  I  suqject.  Mr.  President,  most  of  my 
colleagues  realiae  the  Trade  Adjust- 
ment Assistance  Program  is  a  program 
with  a  time  limit. 

A  worker  has  only  a  total  of  104 
weeks  ftam  the  time  he  is  laid  off  to 
collect  benefits  before  his  eligibility 
period  expires.  That  sounds  like  a  lot 
of  time.  But  if  you  are  going  to  have  a 
worker  who  has  been  unable  to  get 
into  the  program  this  week  or  next 
month  and  they  start  looking  for  work 
elsewhere,  and  they  do  not  come  back 
and  cheek  to  see  that  the  program  is 
reinstated  for  another  year,  a  year- 
and-a-half,  maybe,  during  which  time 
they  have  some  kind  of  minimum- 
wage  Job  at  McDonald's  or  at  the  7-11 
che^out  counter,  they  stand  in  grave 
Jeopardy  of  having  most  of  the  time  in 
which  they  might  get  training  be  used 
up.  In  the  end.  they  will  simply  not 
have  the  time  to  get  the  training  that 
they  were  originally  eligible  for. 

Let  me  Just  ask  our  colleagues,  Mr. 
President,  if  they  really  think  this  is 
how  we  are  going  to  return  our  skilled 
workers— and  these  workers  I  have  re- 
ferred to  are  among  the  most  skilled, 
most  motivated,  best  workers  in  our 
economy— is  this  how  we  are  going  to 
get  them  back  into  productive  employ- 
ment? Is  short-funding,  our  only 
meaningful  training  program,  going  to 
enhance  our  international  ability  to 
cunpete?  I  will  tell  you  what  my 
answer  to  that  question  is,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. My  answer  is  that  we  need  sup- 
plemental  funding  for  this  program, 
and  we  need  it  now.  We  need  it  right 
away. 

As  I  mentioned,  we  are  not  talking 
about  a  great  deal  of  money.  The 
traliitng  was  (mly  funded  at  $30  mil- 
lloo  last  year  to  begin  with.  We  are 
going  to  require—and  we  will  need 
almost— that  much  again  if  this  pro- 
gram is  going  to  at  least  stagger 
through  the  remainder  of  the  fiscal 
year.  States.  I  might  add.  have  tried  to 
cut  costs  in  this  program.  Unfortu- 


nately, when  States  have  tried  to  cut 
tke  costs  in  this  program,  they  have 
usually  done  it  at  the  expense  of  the 
very  people  they  are  supposed  to  help, 
the  workers  themselves. 

What  happened  was  this  January 
and  February  as  funds  ran  low  the 
State  employment  security  offices 
turned  away  countless  workers  who 
sought  higher  cost  training  such  as 
pilot  training,  engineering,  the  higher 
skills  programs  that  would  add  some- 
thing to  this  increasingly  high-tech- 
nology economy  that  is  evolving. 

Mr.  President,  the  crisis— believe  me, 
it  may  not  seem  like  a  crisis  to  all  the 
people  in  Wsshington  who  have  seciu-e 
Oovemment  jobs.  Members  of  this 
and  the  other  body  included— but  the 
crisis  that  is  facing  one,  let  alone  tens 
of  thousands  of  import-impacted  work- 
ers right  now,  gives  lie  to  our  rhetoric 
about  competitiveness.  If  I  hear  that 
word  once  a  day,  I  hear  it  a  thousand 
times.  Furthermore,  it  convinces  those 
very  workers  that  we  say  we  are  trying 
to  help  that  we  just  do  not  care.  The 
only  way  to  address  this  impending 
human  disaster  is  to  appropriate  the 
almost  infinitesimal  amount  of  money 
to  fund  the  program— infinitesimal, 
not  that  $30  million  is  not  a  lot  of 
money  judged  by  the  way  any  normal 
individual  would  reckon  it.  But  in  a  $1- 
trtUion  budget— that  is  where  we  are- 
it  is  tniely  infinitesimal,  and  Mr. 
President.  I  hope  my  colleagues  have 
listened  to  the  problem.  I  hope  they 
imderstand  it.  But  even  more  than 
their  understanding  and  their  listen- 
ing. I  hope  they  join  with  those  of  us 
who  care  in  doing  something  about  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  letter  I  sent  to  Secretary  of 
Labor  Brock  on  this  subject  quite 
some  time  ago  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
wts  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recoro,  as  follows: 

U.S.  Senate, 

I  COMXirrEE  ON  FniAMCE, 

'  Waahington.  DC,  March  2, 1987. 

Hon.  WiixiAM  Brock, 

Secretary,  U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  200 
Cotutitution  Avenue,  NW.,  Waahington, 
DC. 

Dear  Bill:  I  am  writing  to  bring  to  your 
attention  an  imminent  crisis  in  the  Trade 
Adjustment  Assistance  program  (TAA).  As 
of  February,  only  some  $5  million  remained 
available  for  job  search  assistance,  reloca- 
tion assistance,  and  training  under  TAA.  Be- 
cause the  Department  considers  Job  search 
aod  relocation  assistance  to  be  entitlements, 
state  requests  for  training  will  either  be 
dsded  or  reduced  in  the  immediate  future. 

As  a  result,  thousands  of  workers  may  be 
denied  training  in  the  very  near  futiu-e.  I  do 
not  believe  this  is  something  you  want,  or 
that  such  a  disaster  would  be  consistent 
with  the  Administration's  competitiveness 
policy. 

I  am  asking  you  to  request  an  urgent  sup- 
plemental appropriation  for  Trade  Adjust- 
ment Assistance.  I  do  so  recognizing  the  Ad- 
ministration's desire  to  eliminate  TAA  and 
ra>lace  it  with  a  new  Worker  Adjustment 


Act.  Because  Congren  will  not  be  able  to  act 
upon  the  issue  of  worker  adjustment  until 
well  after  TAA  money  has  run  out,  I  believe 
it  is  oi)Iy  fair  to  provide  existing  programs 
with  the  resources  they  need  to  operate. 
Some  inay  suggest  that  states  reprogram 
JTPA  funds  to  TAA.  This  sounds  fine  on 
the  surface,  but  Congress,  at  the  Adminis- 
tration's request,  substantially  reduced 
JTPA  funds  for  the  current  program  year. 
Reprogrammlng  is  not  an  option  in  most 
states. 

If  the  Administration  now  supports  en- 
hanced training.  I  cannot  believe  that  we 
will  allow  training  programs  which  are  now 
underway  to  be  terminated.  I  stand  ready  to 
assist  you  in  this  matter,  and  would  like  to 
dlscxiss  the  problem  personally,  at  your  ear- 
liest convenience. 
Sincerely, 

John  Heinz. 
U.S.  Senate. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
the  floor. 


FOREIGN  COMPETinON 

Mr.  CCXJHRAN.  Mr.  President,  this 
morning  in  our  Subconunittee  on  Agri- 
culture which  has  jurisdiction  over 
trade  legislation  and  promotion  of 
marketing,  both  domestic  marketing 
and  foreign  marketing,  of  agricultural 
commodities,  we  held  a  hearing  look- 
ing into  the  suggestions  of  people  who 
are  directly  involved  in  agricultural 
trade,  suggestions  that  they  may  have 
on  iiDiproving  our  competitive  situa- 
tion in  the  marketplace. 

As  everybody  knows,  there  is  no 
higher  priority  of  this  Congress  or  oiu- 
Federal  Government  this  year  than 
trade.  The  $170  billion  deficit  last  year 
in  our  balance  of  trade  clearly  illus- 
trates that  something  is  wrong  and 
action  ought  to  be  taken  to  correct  the 
problem. 

I  am  hoping  that  we  can  see  a  coop- 
erative venture  develop  between  the 
administration  and  the  Congress  on 
this  iasue.  I  am  encouraged  that  it  is 
possible. 

I  think  there  are  several  suggestions 
that  have  already  been  made  in  the 
form  Of  legislation  introduced  by  the 
chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee, 
Senator  Bentsem  of  Texas.  It  has  sev- 
eral components.  I  have  joined  in  co- 
sponsoring  that  bill  and  also  the  agri- 
cultiuY  title  of  that  bill,  which  was  the 
subject  of  the  hearing  this  morning  In 
the  Agriculture  Committee. 

I  have  also  joined  in  sponsoring  the 
antitrust  reform  initiative  that  is  con- 
tained in  the  administration's  competi- 
tiveness package  that  has  been  submit- 
ted to  the  Congress.  I  feel  very  strong- 
ly about  this  tiUe,  title  II,  of  that  leg- 
islation. Senator  THxnuiONn,  I  believe, 
is  the  principal  sponsor  of  that  legisla- 
tion. 

I  think  insofar  as  the  biU  deals  with 
section  7  of  the  Clayton  Act,  it  really 
deserves  the  careful  and  prompt  atten- 
tion of  the  Judiciary  Committee, 
which  I  know  has  already  begun  a 
review  of  this  issue.   Hearings  have 


been  held  in  the  past  and  I  understand 
are  being  held  again  to  look  at  the 
questions  raised  by  this  legislation. 

I  think  we  need  to  make  some 
changes  in  our  existing  law  in  this 
area  as  a  part  of  a  trade  package  be- 
cause I  think  that  our  current  statutes 
and  regulations  are  adversely  affecting 
American  business  and  industry  as  it 
tries  to  compete  in  the  international 
marketplace  or  compete  with  foreign 
firms  in  the  U.S.  market. 

I  think  an  illiistration  that  I  recent- 
ly heard  Secretary  of  Commerce  Mal- 
colm Baldrige  use  is  a  good  one  to 
point  out  why  reform  is  needed  in  this 
area. 

I  heard  him  tell  a  group  about  the 
heavy  truck  manufacturers,  that  there 
were  seven  or  eight  principal  compa- 
nies engaged  in  this  business  a  few 
years  ago:  Paccar,  which  makes  the 
PeterbUt  truck;  General  Motors,  Ford, 
International  Harvester,  Freightliner, 
and  Mack  being  some  of  those  who 
were  involved  in  this  industry. 

Freightliner  decided  it  wanted  to 
sell,  and  the  attorneys  and  the  man- 
agement of  Paccar  decided  they  would 
like  to  explore  the  possibilities  of 
buying.  They  both  had  about  15  to  18 
percent  of  the  market  in  the  United 
States  in  heavy-duty  trucks. 

But  the  lawyers,  after  looking  at  the 
situation,  suggested  to  management 
that  there  was  a  very  real  possibility 
that  not  only  would  the  right  to  buy 
this  firm  be  questioned,  but  it  prob- 
ably would  be  litigated  over  time  and 
become  a  very  expensive  ordeal.  Based 
on  those  observations  by  counsel. 
Paccar  decided  not  to  buy. 

What  happened?  The  firm  was 
bought  by  a  West  German  truck  man- 
ufacturer, Daimler-Benz,  which  hap- 
pens to  be,  Mr.  President,  the  largest 
truck  maniif  acturer  in  the  world. 

Now,  all  of  a  sudden,  by  reason  of 
that  purchase,  a  West  German  firm 
has  acquired  a  distribution  system 
within  the  United  States  and  a  market 
share  of  about  17  percent. 

Sometime  later  one  of  the  other 
truck  manufacturers  decided  that  they 
might  sell  as  well.  Paccar  again  looked 
at  that.  Because  of  the  same  reasons 
that  were  urged  upon  it  not  to  buy  in 
the  first  instance  from  Freightliner,  it 
decided  against  it. 

Renault  bought  the  next  truck  firm 
that  was  up  for  sale,  Renault  of 
France. 

Since  then,  another  firm  has  sold 
and  Volvo  purchased  it. 

Now  what  used  to  be  a  very  impor- 
tant, vital  U.S.  industry,  with  a  large 
competition  among  several  U.S.  firms, 
has  become  an  area  of  our  economy 
where  foreign  interests  have  a  very 
sigpiificant  share  and  are  making  it  dif- 
ficult for  U.S.  firms  to  compete  with 
them  because  of  the  strength  these 
other  firms  have  internationally  and 
now  in  the  United  States. 


These  are  decisions  that  were  made 
because  of  provisions  of  U.S.  laws  that 
are  on  the  books  which  are  designed  to 
protect  interests  of  U.S.  consumers 
and  others  who  might  want  to  get  in- 
volved in  that  industry. 

What  I  am  suggesting,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, is  that  we  have  clear  evidence  in 
this  industry  and  in  many  others  that 
the  1950  law  which  was  enacted  to  try 
to  foster  competition  and  to  guard 
against  monopolistic  practice  that 
would  injure  consumers  in  the  United 
States  has  now  come  to  be  one  of  the 
serious  impediments  to  U.S.  indiustry 
health  and  vitality.  I  think  it  is  time 
we  took  a  very  careful  look  at  it  and 
were  suspicious  of  those  who  are 
trying  to  alarm  the  American  people 
by  calling  mergers  and  acquisitions 
and  growth  of  U.S.  firms  injiulous  to 
the  U.S.  citizen  and  consimier.  I  think 
it  is  time  we  questioned  those  who  are 
crying  that  merger  mania  is  dominat- 
ing the  United  States. 

I  think  if  we  took  a  very  careful  look 
at  what  the  figures  are,  Mr.  President, 
we  would  quickly  realize  that  we  no 
longer  dominate  in  the  big  business 
area.  Thirty  years  ago  or  40  years  ago, 
that  may  have  been  true.  The  largest 
firms  in  the  world  were  U.S.  firms. 
Today,  only  11  of  the  30  largest  firms 
are  U.S.  firms.  The  others  are  foreign- 
owned. 

Our  firms  are  not  just  competing 
with  firms  from  overseas,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. They  are,  in  many  cases,  compet- 
ing with  foreign  governments  as  well, 
industries  that  have  the  full  backing 
of  their  government  in  negotiations,  in 
the  development  of  trade  practices 
and  procedures,  and  here,  in  the 
United  States.  I  am  not  suggesting 
that  we  throw  out  all  the  antitrust 
laws  but  that  we  look  carefully  at 
those  which  are  making  it  impossible 
for  U.S.  business  not  only  to  compete 
effectively  in  the  foreign  marketplace, 
but  which  really  are  making  it  very 
difficult  for  U.S.  business  and  firms  to 
compete  for  U.S.  business  in  the  do- 
mestic market. 

I  hope  that,  as  a  part  of  the  review 
of  the  antitrust  reform  proposal,  those 
on  the  Judiciary  Committee  will  recog- 
nize that  the  impact  is  felt  all  the  way 
down  the  line.  The  story  that  I  recit- 
ed, which  I  borrowed  from  Secretary 
of  Commerce  Malcolm  Baldridge,  has 
an  ending:  not  only  are  the  U.S.  manu- 
facturing firms  now  being  dominated 
by  foreign  firms  because  of  those  anti- 
trust considerations,  but  the  suppliers 
have  also  fallen  on  hard  times.  Cum- 
mins Engines  made  all  the  diesel  en- 
gines for  the  large  U.S.-manufactured 
trucks.  As  a  result  of  those  sales  to 
foreign  firms,  Cummins  has  lost  half 
of  its  business.  It  has  gone  to  the 
countries  that  have  bought  the  large 
trucking  firms.  Jobs  here,  in  America, 
have  been  lost.  People  are  out  of  work. 
As  we  look  at  what  we  should  do  to 
improve  our  competitiveness,  I  think  a 


part  of  that  review  ought  to  include 
our  own  antitrust  laws,  specifically 
section  VII  of  the  Clayton  Act.  The 
bill  that  was  introduced  last  week  is  S. 
635,  the  Omnibus  Intellectual  Proper- 
ty Rights  Improvement  Act,  contain- 
ing a  number  of  provisions,  one  of 
which  I  have  described  in  detail. 


FARM  LEADER  OUTLINES  PROB- 
LEMS FACING  MISSISSIPPI. 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURE 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
president  of  the  Mississippi  Farm 
Bureau  Federation,  Mr.  Hugh  Arant. 
recently  delivered  an  address  to  a 
meeting  of  the  Soil  Conservation  Serv- 
ice in  our  State  which  I  believe  very 
succinctly  states  the  problems  facing 
the  agricultural  community  in  our 
State  and  Nation. 

Hugh  Arant  is  a  farmer  himself,  and 
he  is  very  knowledgeable  about  the 
economic  situation  on  our  farms.  In 
his  address,  Mr.  Arant  discusses  the 
international  market  pictiu-e  and 
trends  which  have  had  such  an  ad- 
verse impact  on  American  agriculture, 
not  only  in  Mississippi  but  around  the 
Nation.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
a  copy  of  his  remarks,  as  published  in 
the  Mississippi  Farm  Bureau  Federa- 
tion News,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Background  op  Farm  PROBLOt 
Thank  you  for  Inviting  me  to  share  a  few 
thoughts  with  you  today  in  regard  to  Missis- 
sippi agriculture. 

It  certainly  is  no  secret  to  anyone  in  this 
room  today  that  something  has  happened  to 
Mississippi  agriculture  over  the  past  decs.de. 
And  I  think  that  by  now  we  all  realize,  too, 
that  the  problem  has  a  lot  more  to  it  than 
we  Itnew  at  first.  And  that  we  won't  be  out 
of  it  tomorrow  or  the  next  day. 

My  purpose  before  you  today  is  to  try  to 
go  a  little  deeper  into  the  why's  and  where- 
fore's of  the  situation  we  face  in  agriculture. 
A  lot  has  been  said  about  declining  ex- 
ports and  falling  prices— about  unfair  subsi- 
dies to  European  farmers  by  their  govern- 
ments which  place  American  farmers  in  a 
very  disadvantageous  position. 

Probably  all  of  you  have  heard  of  the  ef- 
forts this  nation  has  made  to  discipline  its 
own  surplus  farm  production  only  to  see  our 
foreign  competitors  step  in  and  increase 
their  production  to  take  up  their  slack  and 
create  an  advantage  for  themselves  at  our 
expense. 

Today  we  are  learning  a  lot  more  about 
what  really  has  happened  from  a  govern- 
ment standpoint  that  has  put  American  ag- 
riculture and  some  other  American  indus- 
tries behind  the  eight  ball  while  others  are 
doing  pretty  good. 

Times  are  toughest  these  days  for  agricul- 
ture, the  oil  companies,  fertilizer  manufac- 
turers and  a  few  others. 

According  to  Business  Week  magazine,  of 
the  more  than  100  public  companies  in  the 
oil  and  gas  service  industry,  three-fourths  of 
them  are  in  the  red  and  the  other  one- 
fourth  are  living  off  non-oil  earnings.  Sales 
in  the  oil  industry  have  plunged  downward 
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whether  from  bonuses,  leases,  or  roy- 
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It  has  been  reported  that  over  500  explo- 
istlon  and  drUUnt  oompanles  and  another 
400  aervioe  oompaniea  have  gone  out  of  busl- 
aea  in  the  laat  three  yean.  One-fifth  of  the 
integnted  bailc  n.8.  fertilizer  companies 
have  taken  bankiuptcy,  failed  or  been  ac- 
quired ainoe  1981. 

The  dinaal  story  continues  for  the  coal 
energy  people  with  341  coal  companies  fail- 
tB(  in  the  piut  two  and  <nie-half  years. 

Yet  for  some,  good  times  prevail.  The 
Dow-Jones  reached  an  all-time  high  of  1893 
In  June  of  19M  and  then  re-broke  that 
record  last  September.  Total  returns  on 
long  bonds  have  been  at  generational  highs: 
35%  in  IMS.  and  21%  in  1086. 

Banks,  except  for  thoae  tied  to  agriculture 
or  energy.  Investment  hanking  firms,  service 
mmpanlwi,  retailers,  defense,  publications, 
nwnmimlciitlons,  media  and  many  other 
wmipaniee  are  enjoying  good  to  record  earn- 
ings and  growth. 

Why  us?  Tou  might  say! 

We've  protMbly  heard  a  far  better  expla- 
nation of  why  Ood  called  on  Abram  to  sacri- 
fice Isaac  than  why  high  government  forces 
in  the  United  States  called  on  certain  enter- 
prises to  be  placed  on  our  nation's  economic 
altar  of  sacrifice.  But  the  story  now  is  get- 
ting annind. 

Let's  look  bSiA  to  the  year  1983  when  the 
majw  international  banks  were  facing  mas- 
sive loan  defaults  from  Mexico,  Brazil,  Ar- 
gentina, Veneuela  and  other  Western 
Hwnliphere  bofrowers.  VS.  commercial 
banks  were  fsprrlally  vulnerable  to  econom- 
ic proUems  in  IjOin  America.  At  the  end  of 
1982.  the  UJB.  coaunerdal  hanung  system's 
exposure  in  Latin  America  equaled  119  per- 
cent of  the  total  capital  for  all  major  banks. 
The  Latin  American  exposure  of  nine  U.S. 
money  center  banks  equal  176  percent  of 
their  combined  capital.  The  total  external 
debt  of  Latin  American  debtor  nations  was 
$318  billion  with  yearly  interest  payments 
of  $38.8  biUion.  Their  trade  surplus  was  only 
$8.3  biUion-$30  billion  less  than  annual  in- 
terest payments.  And  they  needed  billions 
of  additional  loans  in  order  to  repay  princi- 
pal on  time.  The  possibility  of  default  or 
unilateral  restructuring  of  the  loans  was  a 
serious  threat  to  the  VS.  banking  system. 
the  tJJS.  economy  and  international  finan- 
cial stabOity. 

Something  had  to  be  done.  The  response 
to  the  crisis  saved  the  banks— at  least  tem- 
porarily—but unfortunately,  it  sacrificed 
VJR.  farmers  and  much  of  VS.  industry  in- 
cluding fertiliser  companies  and  other  man- 
ufacturers of  agricultural  products.  Ironical- 
ly, it  also  sacrificed  many  VS.  farm  banlcs 
snd  many  rural  and  small  town  communi- 
ties wliose  economics  are  tired  to  agricul- 
ture. 

Now.  who  brought  this  tragedy  upon  us? 

The  response  to  the  situation  which  I 
liave  Just  described  was  devised  by  n.S.  ad- 
ministration officials,  the  Federal  Reserve, 
the  International  Monetary  Fund,  the 
WM-ld  Bank  and  others. 

The  response  came  in  four  stages: 

(1)  Debtor  natfcms  would  increase  exports 
and  cut  imports  to  generate  dollars  to  pay 
interest. 

(2)  Lenders  would  give  debtor  nations 
more  time  which  amounted  to  up  to  14 
yean  In  some  cases,  to  repay  maturing 
loans. 

(3)  Banks  would  make  new  loans  so  debtor 
nations  could  pay  interest  (By  the  way,  con- 
trast this  with  the  treatment  U.S.  farmers 
and  other  agricultural  borrowers  are  receiv- 


ing these  days  at  the  hands  of  the  Federal 
I«nd  Bank.  Farmers'  Home  Administration 
and  many  commercial  lenders.) 

(4)  The  International  Money  Fund  would 
lend  more  money  and  would  Insure  that 
debtors  implemented  economic  reforms. 

AU  three  groups  involved— the  banks,  the 
debtor  nations  and  the  International  Money 
nind— pledged  compliance  with  the  strate- 
gy. And  here's  what  they  have  done. 

A.  Latin  American  debtors  decreased  im- 
ports about  40  percent— from  almost  $100 
billion  in  1081  to  about  $60  billion  now. 
Most  of  these  nations  also  increased  their 
exports.  Argentina,  Brazil  and  Mexico— 
which  account  for  two-thirds  of  the  region's 
total  external  debt— have  increased  exports 
by  47  percent,  56  percent  and  62  percent 
since  the  beginning  of  the  decade. 

B.  Commercial  banks  and  the  Internation- 
al Money  Fund  made  new  loans  so  the 
debtor  nations  could  pay  Interest  on  the  old 
loans.  Latin  America's  outstanding  debt  has 
increased  by  $50  blUion  to  $368  billion  since 
the  onset  of  the  crisis.  It  is  scheduled  to 
continue  to  increase  for  at  least  three  more 
years. 

C.  Major  Latin  American  debtors  have  im- 
plemented austerity  programs  and  have 
agreed  to  monitoring  by  the  International 
Money  Fund  of  their  economic  policies  and 
parformance. 

The  effects  of  all  of  these  has  been  simply 
devastating  to  VS.  agriculture!  And  to  cer- 
tain manufacturing.  U.S.  exports  to  Latin 
American  countries  decreased  at  the  same 
time  that  U.S.  imports  increased. 

Bpecificaily  for  agriculture.  In  the  1981-82 
crop  year,  the  U.S.  supplied  48  percent  of 
the  world's  wheat  exports.  Argentina  sup- 
plied 4  percent.  By  1984-85,  U.S.  exports 
had  fallen  to  35  percent  while  Argentina's 
doubled.  In  this  same  period,  world  soybean 
exports  declined  15  percent.  U.S.  soybean 
exports  fell  36  percent  while  exports  by 
Brazil  quadrupled  and  exports  by  Argentina 
doubled.  Brazil  and  Argentina  Increased 
their  market  share  to  27  percent  from  9  per- 
cent three  years  earlier. 

This  additional  production  and  competi- 
tion not  only  cut  U.S.  sales  both  to  debtor 
and  non-debtor  nations,  it  also  forced  prices 
down.  Lower  commodity  prices  in  turn  make 
it  more  difficult  for  both  U.S.  and  debtor 
nation  farmers  to  service  debt.  As  this  prot>- 
lein  comes  on  stronger,  debtor  nation  farm- 
ers are  even  more  hard-pressed  to  produce 
and  export  more.  So  it  has  become  a  vicious 
circle  of  activity  and  embattled  wagons  with 
VS.  farmers  hovering  in  the  center  with 
their  ammunition  about  gone. 

With  U.S.  ag  exports  at  their  lowest  level 
since  1979,  it  may  be  useless  to  put  an  ear  to 
the  groimd  to  pick  up  the  vibrations  of  the 
VS.  Cavalry  loping  to  anyone's  rescue  on 
the  farm  front. 

Farm  bank  failures  rose  by  almost  900 
percent  t>etween  1982  and  1985.  By  1985, 
more  than  half  of  all  bank  failures  in  the 
preceding  three  years  were  farm  banks, 
ewen  though  only  a  quarter  of  all  commer- 
cial banks  are  classified  as  farm  banks.  And 
aocording  to  a  recent  Federal  Reserve  Board 
analysis,  between  400  and  1,400  additional 
farm  banks  are  in  danger  of  failing  soon. 

In  contrast  to  this,  the  money  center 
bank,  whose  loans  created  the  crisis,  have 
prospered.  In  1983,  while  the  U.S.  govern- 
ment and  International  Money  Fund  were 
making  emergency  loans  to  keep  debtor  na- 
tions solvent,  these  banks  were  tripling 
their  interest  spread  or  profit  margin 
charged  on  rescheduled  loans  to  the  same 
borrowers.  Spreads  have  been  reduced  some- 


what dnce  1983.  but  are  still  almost  50  per- 
cent klgher  than  pre-crisis  levels.  As  a 
result,  total  dividends  of  these  banks  rose 
almost  33  percent  in  the  three  years  follow- 
ing th«  onset  of  the  crisis. 

A  p<Btfolio  of  100  shares  of  each  of  the 
nine  money  center  banks  would  have  In- 
creased in  value  by  66  percent  between  1983 
and  1880  with  none  of  them  suffering  any 
signlfWant  losses  on  their  syndicated  Latin 
American  loans. 

Well,  my  time  is  getting  away.  I  trust 
these  tacts  have  helped  show  why  agricul- 
ture Is  in  such  a  situation  and  why  we  say  so 
often  that  the  basic  problem  is  due  to  fac- 
tors b^ond  farmers'  control. 

Famters  stiU  can  compete  effectively  in  a 
fair  contest.  But  this  one  has  not  been  fair 
and  no  referee  has  stepped  forward  to  blow 
a  whistle. 

The  first  step  in  straightening  out  this 
mess  is  to  become  informed.  That  is  what 
we  are  trying  to  do  here  now.  Then  we  are 
going  to  have  to  get  others  to  join  forces 
with  the  agricultural  industry  to  bring 
about  some  changes  in  policy  and  certain 
needed  disciplines. 

I  hope  you  will  help  do  this! 


AMENDMENT  OP  LAND  AND 
WATER  CONSERVATION  ACT 
OF  1965 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  introducing  today  legislation 
which  would  amend  the  Land  and 
Water  Conservation  Act  of  1965  by 
creating  a  special  account  within  the 
fund.  This  account  would  have  two 
funding  sources:  First,  a  portion— 25 
percent — of  the  revenues  due  the 
United  States  from  oil  and  gas  leasing 
activities  inside  units  of  the  National 
Wildlife  Refuge  System  pursuant  to 
leases  issued  after  the  enactment  of 
this  act;  and  second.  $160  million  an- 
nually to  t>e  drawn  from  the  author- 
ized but  unappropriated  balance  of  the 
land  and  water  conservation  fund. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  radical 
change  from  the  present  land  and 
water  conservation  fimd,  a  f imd  which 
everyone  has  supported— I  say  every- 
one—almost every  Senator  has  sup- 
ported it  very  strongly  in  the  past.  It 
is  presently  authorized  at  $900  million 
a  year.  But  for  actual  Federal  land  ac- 
quisitton— that  is.  acquisition  of  na- 
tional parks  or  wildlife  refuges,  and  so 
forth— we  have  only  actually  appropri- 
ated an  average  of  $160  million  over 
the  la$t  7  years. 

What  we  do  in  this  bill,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, is  create  a  dedicated  account 
that  has  two  sources:  First,  the  $160 
millloti.  being  the  average  amount 
which  has  been  appropriated  in  the 
land  and  water  conservation  fund  for 
Federal  land  acquisition  during  the 
past  7  years;  and  second,  25  percent  of 
the  amount  from  oU  and  gas  leases  on 
the  national  wildlife  refuge  system. 

What  this  really  means  is  Lf  we  lease 
the  Arctic  National  Wildlife  Refuge  in 
Alaska  which  many  think  is  as  rich  as 
Prudhoe  Bay,  we  will  get  dedicated  to 
this  fund  25  percent  of  those  revenues. 


whether  from  bonuses,  leases,  or  roy- 
alties, and  they  will  come  automatical- 
ly to  the  fund.  Once  in  the  fund, 
through  the  mechanism  described  in 
the  bill,  the  money  will  be  automati- 
cally transferred  to  the  National  Park 
Service,  the  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment, the  Pish  and  WUdlife  Service 
and  the  Foreign  Service  in  the  propor- 
tions of  40  percent  to  the  National 
Park  Service,  40  percent  to  the  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service,  15  percent  to  the 
Forest  Service,  and  5  percent  to  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management.  They,  In 
turn,  will  he  required  under  the  law  to 
submit  a  priority  list  of  land  tu^uisi- 
tlons  which  they  should  submit  every 
year  to  the  Congress  to  the  appropria- 
tions committees. 

The  law  provides  that  if  the  Con- 
gress fails  to  act,  or  the  Appropria- 
tions Committees  fall  to  change  the 
list  of  priorities,  then  moneys  for  the 
Park  Service,  the  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service,  the  Forest  Service  or  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  shall  be 
automatically  transferred  from  the  ac- 
count in  the  proportions  just  described 
and  that  money  shall  be  spent  by 
them  for  the  priorities  which  they 
have  previously  submitted.  So  in 
effect,  Mr.  President,  It  Is  a  dedicated 
fund  that  Is  self-executing.  Of  course, 
as  originally  envisioned,  the  land  and 
water  conservation  fund  was  to  have 
been  a  dedication  of  revenues  from 
OCS  leases,  and  In  fact  the  law  duti- 
fully says  It  Is  a  dedication.  The  prob- 
lem Is  that  unless  the  money  is  appro- 
priated, it  never  reaches  the  Park 
Service  or  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Serv- 
ice. Rather,  it  remained  In  that  fimd 
until  appropriated. 

So  what  this  does.  Mr.  President.  Is 
to  make  It  automatic  that  25  percent 
of  the  funds  from  future  leasing  of  the 
wildlife  refuges,  whether  in  Alaska  or 
elsewhere  wlU  automatically  go  into 
this  special  account  in  the  fund  and 
will  be  spent  on  the  priorities  as  desig- 
nated by  the  Park  Service,  the  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service,  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice or  BLM.  It  will  be  spent  according 
to  their  priorities,  subject  of  course  to 
the  right  of  the  Congress  and  particu- 
larly the  Appropriations  Committee  to 
change  those  priorities.  If  the  Park 
Service  believes  that  It  ought  to  ac- 
quire an  Inholdlng  In  Yosemlte  as  Its 
first  priority  and  the  Congress  feels 
that  an  Inholdlng  in  Yellowstone  is 
more  important,  those  priorities  can 
be  changed  by  the  Congrress.  But  If  not 
changed,  then  the  Park  Service,  or  the 
others,  will  have  to  acquire  the  prop- 
erty from  among  those  priorities. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  I  hasten  to  say 
that  this  bill  does  not  prejudge  what 
we  should  do  with  respect  to  leasing  or 
exploration  or  development  in  the 
Arctic  National  Wildlife  Refuge.  The 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources is  to  a  large  extent  the  keeper 
of  the  keys  to  the  environmental  Idng- 
dom.  Other  committees  also  have  ju- 


risdiction over  these  areas,  but  we 
regard  that  jurisdiction  in  an  especial- 
ly jealous  and  careful  way  because 
what  we  do  can  determine  so  much  of 
what  happens  to  America's  wildlife  re- 
sources and  its  environmental  treas- 
ures. 

We  will  soon  receive  a  report  from 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  on  the 
question  of  whether  we  should  lease 
and  under  what  circumstances  and 
with  what  restrictions  there  should  be 
exploration  or  development  of  the 
Arctic  National  Wildlife  Refuge.  I,  do 
not,  nor  do  I  believe  the  members  of 
my  committee,  would  want  to  prejudge 
the  facts  to  be  adduced  in  that  consid- 
eration. It  may  be  that  we  will  decide 
that  no  exploration  at  all  should  take 
place  on  the  Arctic  National  Wildlife 
Refuge,  and  if  that  is  our  judgment 
then  this  bill  will  not  In  any  way 
affect  that  judgment.  Or  It  may  be 
that  we  will  determine  there  should  be 
exploration,  perhaps  under  some  care- 
fully constructed  matrix  designed  to 
protect  to  the  fullest  these  very  valua- 
ble, these  Irreplaceable  wildlife  re- 
sources. If  so,  then  the  amoimt  re- 
ceived as  a  bonus  on  those  bids  or  the 
amount  received  if  there  is  discovery 
of  oil  or  gas  In  the  Arctic  National 
Wildlife  Refuge  would  inure  to  the 
benefit  of  this  fund.  But  it  would  not 
replace  moneys  that  are  presently 
being  appropriated  because  what  we 
do  is  dedicate  from  the  OCS  revenues 
$160  million  annually,  which  Is  the  av- 
erage amount  that  has  been  appropri- 
ated by  the  Congress  for  Federal 
projects  over  the  past  7  years  so  that 
In  effect  these  funds  would  be  over 
and  above  the  average  amount  appro- 
priated. 

So.  Mr.  President,  I  hope  all  of  my 
colleagues  who  are  Interested  In  devel- 
opment of  the  Arctic  National  Wildlife 
Refuge  and  those  who  are  opposing 
that  development  will  nevertheless 
unite  this  cause  which  may  be  our  last 
clear  chance  to  get  some  real  revenues 
to  correct  this  horrendous  backlog  of 
property  acquisition  for  the  Park  Serv- 
ice, the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  the 
BLM,  and  the  Forest  Service.  We  are 
literally,  Mr.  President,  billions  of  dol- 
lars behind.  We  have  some  in  holdings 
In  our  national  parks  which  create  se- 
rious management  and  other  prob- 
lems. We  have  other  potential  parks 
and  wildlife  areas,  and  additions  to  the 
same,  which  if  not  acquired  wlU  soon 
come  under  the  plow  or  the  bulldozer 
for  development  and  be  forever  lost  as 
assets  to  our  environment. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  hope  we  will  all 
unite  behind  this  bill  and  that  we  can 
pass  a  possible  means  of  funding  for 
these  great  treasures  of  America's  en- 
vironment. 

Mr.  President.  I  send  the  bill  to  the 
desk  and  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  735 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hmue  of 
Representative*  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund  Act  of 
1965,  as  amended.  Is  further  amended  by 
adding  the  following  new  Title: 

■TITLE  III-SPECIAL  ACCOUNT 

"SscTioN  301.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law,  all  revenues  received 
from  competitive  bids,  sales,  bonuses,  royal- 
ties, rents,  fees,  interest  charges  or  oUier 
income  derived  from  the  leasing  of  oil  and 
gas  resources  within  units  of  the  National 
Wildlife  Refuge  System  pursuant  to  leases 
issued  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  tills 
title  shall  be  distributed  as  follows: 

"(1)  50  percent  to  the  State  in  which  the 
refuge  unit  is  located; 

"(2)  25  percent  deposited  into  the  fund; 
and 

"(3)  25  percent  to  miscellaneous  receipts 
in  the  Treasury. 

"(bXl)  Monies  deposited  Into  the  fund 
pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  shall  be  credited 
to  a  special  account  within  the  fund.  In  ad- 
dition, there  shall  also  be  deposited  Into  this 
special  account,  $160  million  per  annum  to 
be  derived  from  those  monies  comprising 
the  authorized  but  unappropriated  balance 
of  the  fund. 

"(2)  Funds  deposited  into  the  special  ac- 
count shall  be  available,  without  further  ap- 
propriation, for  federal  purposes  as  provid- 
ed In  section  7  of  this  Act  and  shall  be  allo- 
cated in  accordance  with  this  title. 

"Sec.  302.  (a)  At  the  time  of  the  submis- 
sion of  the  President's  budget,  each  federal 
land  managing  agency  eligible  to  receive 
monies  from  the  fund  sliall  provide  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  of  the  VS. 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  U.S. 
Senate  with  a  list,  in  descending  order  of 
priority,  of  land  acquisition  projects  (here- 
inafter in  this  title  referred  to  as  the  'priori- 
ty list'). 

"(b)  The  priority  lists  shall  be  prepared  by 
the  Directors  of  the  Bureau  of  Land  Btan- 
agement,  National  P>ark  Service.  Ftsh  and 
Wildlife  Service.  Department  of  the  Interi- 
or, and  the  Chief  of  the  Forest  Service,  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  and  shall  reflect 
their  best  professional  judgntent  regarding 
the  land  acquisition  priorities  of  such 
bureau  or  agency. 

"(c)  In  preparing  such  lists  the  following 
factors  shall  be  considered:  the  amount  of 
money  anticipated  to  be  made  available  in 
any  one  year;  the  availability  of  land  ap- 
praisal and  other  information  necessary  to 
complete  the  acquisition  in  a  timely 
nuuiner;  the  potential  adverse  impacts  on 
the  park,  wilderness,  wildlife  refuge  or  other 
such  unit  which  might  result  if  the  acquisi- 
tion is  not  undertaken;  and  such  other  fac- 
tors as  the  land  managers  deem  appropriate. 
"Sec.  303.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury shall  notify  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittees of  the  Congress  on  an  annual  basis 
as  to  the  amounts  available  for  allocation 
within  the  special  account  established  pur- 
suant to  this  title. 

'(b)  The  Appropriations  Committees  shall 
allocate  the  funds  from  the  special  account 
in  accordance  with  the  priority  lists  submit- 
ted pursuant  to  section  302(a)  unless  such 
lists  are  specifically  modified  in  appropria- 
tion acts  or  reports  accompanying  such  acts. 
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"(e)  In  ■Ihiiallm  fundi  from  the  q>ecUl 
■flooaut  UMOC  luid  wnagtnK  acendes  the 
AppraprtetlaiM  Ootamlttees  ihall  ensure 
that  MCta  asencT  neelvea  a  fair  and  equita- 
ble alian  In  aoeocdanoe  with  land  acqulsl- 
tion  needi.  wngrwlnnil  dlrectlvea,  and  hJs- 
tactad  pattcma  of  diatrlbution  of  the  fund: 
ProfMtt,  That  no  acency  ihall  receive  more 
than  M  per  cmtum  of  the  funds  available 
tram  the  social  account  In  any  one  year. 

"(d)  In  the  event  that  the  Appropriations 
OoBamltteea  fafl  to  allocate  the  funds  from 
the  vedal  account,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Tn— uiy  la  authoriMd  and  directed  to  make 
fundi  directly  available  to  the  land 
endea  to  be  used  solely  for  land 
I  projects  on  the  respective  priori- 
tjr  Uata  in  accocdanoe  with  the  following  for- 
mula: M  percent  to  the  National  Park  Serv- 
ice: 40  percent  to  the  Fish  and  WUdllfe 
Scnrlee:  15  percent  to  the  Forest  Service; 
and  S  percent  to  the  Bureau  of  Land  Man- 


Mr.  JOHNSTON.  And  now,  Mr. 
President.  I  wlU  yield  to  my  distin- 
gulshed  colleague  from  Oklahoma. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICES^.  The 
Senator  fn»n  Oklahoma  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
very  proud  to  Join  with  the  Senator 
friKn  T^iiMawa^  [Mr.  Johwstoh],  and 
others  today  in  introducing  a  bill 
which  will  assist  workers  in  the  oil  and 
gas  industry  who  have  been  laid  off 
because  of  the  flood  of  imports  of 
energy  products  coming  into  our  coun- 
try and  because  of  the  artificially  de- 
preoed  prices  in  that  particular  indus- 
try at  this  time. 

Last  year,  a  valiant  effort  was  made 
by  my  colleague  from  Louisiana  and 
others  who  Joined  with  him  to  correct 
what  is  a  glaring  injustice  in  the  way 
the  program  of  trade  adjustment  as- 
sistance is  currmtly  being  adminis- 
tered. For  a  long  time  we  were  told  we 
needed  this  program  to  help  those 
who  were  thrown  out  of  work  through 
no  fault  of  their  own,  men  and  women 
in  this  cotmtry  who  wanted  to  work 
but  whose  Jobs  were  lost  because  their 
ocHnpanies  suffered  displacement  as  a 
result  of  imported  products.  It  was 
felt.  Justifiably,  that  we  should  pro- 
vide an  adequate  opportunity  for  in- 
creased benefits  for  those  workers 
during  that  period  of  time  as  some  of 
them  would  be  forced  to  make  a  tran- 
sition to  totally  different  occupations. 

I  can  recall,  Mr.  President,  when 
times  were  good  in  our  part  of  the 
country,  our  colleagues  came  to  this 
floor  and  made  an  appeal  to  us  for 
help.  When  the  textileworkers  and  the 
shoeworkers  and  the  steelworkers  and 
others  in  other  parts  of  this  country 
were  laid  off.  when  there  simply  were 
not  Jobs  in  their  communities  avail- 
able for  them,  they  appealed  to  us  to 
suppmt  trade  adjustment  assistance. 
And  believing  strongly  as  I  do  that  we 
are  (me  country  and  one  people,  that 
we  cannot  have  one  section  of  tliis 
country  in  serious  trouble  without  it 
ultimately  imparting  all  of  us  in  the 
long  run.  I  supported  that  assistance.  I 
supptHted  it  as  a  legitimate  help  to 


iiiose  who  simply  were  not  in  a  posi- 
tfon  to  help  themselves.  And  now,  Mr. 
President,  we  are  facing  hard  times  in 
our  region  of  the  country. 

Specifi(atlly,  we  are  facing  a  veritable 
depression  in  the  domestic  energy  in- 
diistry  in  the  United  States. 

In  my  State.  17.000  oil  and  gas  work- 
ers have  lost  their  Jobs  in  the  past 
year.  Seventy-one  thousand  have  lost 
their  Jobs  since  1982. 

In  1982.  there  were  over  800  drilling 
ligs  exploring  for  oil  and  gas  in  the 
State  of  Oklahoma,  actively  working, 
with  people  employed,  working  on 
those  rigs  and  servicing  those  rigs.  As 
of  today,  as  we  meet,  there  are  only 
110  rigs  actively  operating  in  the  State 
of  Oklahoma. 

There  were  over  4,700  rigs  operating 
in  this  coimtry  in  1982,  and  we  now 
have  less  than  800  operating  as  we 
meet  today. 

Fifty  percent  of  the  oil  and  gas  relat- 
ed businesses  in  my  State  have  gone 
out  of  business  during  this  4-year 
period.  Fifty  percent  of  them  have 
closed  their  doors,  and  those  that  have 
remained  open  have  had  to  lay  off  ap- 
proximately 50  percent  of  their  re- 
maining employees. 

So  we  have  thousands  of  people  in 
this  country  who  have  worked  in  the 
supply  and  service  sector,  who  have 
worked  on  the  drilling  rigs,  who  have 
worked  on  exploring  for  oil  and  gas  re- 
serves badly  needed  by  the  people  of 
this  country,  who  have  been  displaced 
because  of  the  artifically  low  prices 
that  have  been  internationally  (lictat- 
ed  for  oU  and  gas  pr(xlucts,  and  dis- 
placed by  the  flood  of  Imported  prod- 
ucts coming  into  this  country. 

Less  than  2  years  ago.  we  were  im- 
porting only  about  24  percent  of  our 
domestic  energy  needs.  Today,  we  are 
importing  more  than  43  percent  of  our 
domestic  energy  needs.  The  cost  of 
that  rise  in  imports  has  not  only  been 
a  threat  to  our  national  security  and  a 
threat  to  the  consumers  of  this  coun- 
try in  terms  of  their  dependence  upon 
OPEC  nations  and  others  in  future 
years  who  will  be  in  a  position,  once 
again,  to  dictate  ultimately  what  the 
price  is  to  be,  but  also,  it  has  been  re- 
flected in  a  great  human  tragedy  as 
thousands  and  thousands  of  people 
have  been  thrown  out  of  work  all 
across  this  country  in  the  domestic 
energy  field. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask:  Why  are  they 
not  entitled  to  the  same  treatment  as 
those  who  have  been  thrown  out  of 
work,  through  no  fault  of  their  own, 
in  other  industries?  That  unemployed 
oil  and  gas  worker  has  house  pay- 
ments to  meet  and  has  children  to 
educate.  Just  as  much  as  that  unem- 
ployed shoeworker  or  that  imem- 
ployed  steelworker.  In  the  name  of 
equity  and  fairness,  it  is  time  that  the 
same  benefits  available  to  those  other 
I  nemployed  workers  should  be  made 


available  to  those  in  the  oil  and  gas  in- 
dustry. 

Those  are  people  who  want  to  work. 
They  are  people  who  are  tremendous- 
ly pr^ud  of  the  long  hours  they  have 
put  ill.  in  relatively  hazardous  work, 
year  in  and  year  out,  g(H)d  weather 
and  bad  weather.  They  are  people  who 
do  noit  want  to  sit  at  home,  who  do  not 
want  to  be  a  burden  on  the  Federal 
Treasury.  But  those  are  people  who 
are  being  tossed  about  by  forces  that 
are  certainly  beyond  their  control. 

It  is  not  the  fault  of  that  person  who 
has  gotten  up  early  in  the  morning 
and  gone  out  to  work  as  a  roughneck 
on  a  drilling  rig  that  the  price  of  oil 
has  been  so  manipulated  that  at  times 
it  has  been  brought  below  the  cost  of 
production,  making  it  impossible  to 
operaite  the  drilling  rig  or  the  pumping 
imit  which  kept  him  gainfully  em- 
ployed. 

So  it  is  time  for  us  to  act.  In  Oklaho- 
ma, 40  oU  and  gas  companies  have  ap- 
plied for  trade  adjustment  assistance, 
but  so  far,  because  of  an  artificially  re- 
strictive interpretation  of  the  law,  in 
administering  the  law,  only  four  appli- 
cations have  been  granted. 

I  am  proud  to  join  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  in  offering  legislation  that 
would  make  it  clear  that  those  work- 
ers in  the  oil  and  gas  industry— be 
they  in  the  service  sector  or  in  the  ex- 
ploration sector  of  that  industry- 
would  qualify  equally  with  other  im- 
employed  workers  for  trade  adjust- 
ment assistance. 

The  Senate  has  repeatedly  passed 
resolutions  calling  on  the  administra- 
tion to  cover  these  workers,  but  to  no 
avail.  This  bill  would  cover  workers  in 
any  firm  engaged  in  exploration,  pro- 
duction, or  processing  and  refining  of 
oU  and  natural  gas.  In  addition,  work- 
ers ill  oil  and  gas  service-related  busi- 
nesses would  become  eligible. 

So  I  am  proud  to  join  my  colleague. 
I  hope  to  play  a  role,  as  a  member  of 
the  Piiuince  Committee,  in  bringing 
this  proposal  to  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee on  behalf  of  Senator  Bennztt 
JoHNtTON  and  others,  to  urge  its  early 
consideration  by  our  committee. 

I  repeat  what  my  colleagues  have 
said  to  me:  We  are  one  coimtry.  We 
cannot  allow  any  part  of  the  country 
to  suffer  unduly,  without  it  affecting 
the  entire  country. 

The  unemployed  oil  and  gas  workers 
are  just  as  entitled  to  the  same  bene- 
fits and  the  same  help  as  those  who 
have  been  unemployed  in  steel,  tex- 
tiles, or  other  industries  that  have 
been  unfairly  decimated  in  the  past  by 
imports.  They  are  entitled  to  our  help. 
In  the  name  of  Justice,  it  is  time  to  act 
on  this  measure. 

I  <»}ngratulate  my  colleague  for 
again  taldng  the  lead  on  this  impor- 
tant Bie(;e  of  legislation. 


I  TRADE  ADJUSTMENT  ASSIST- 
ANCE TO  OIL  AND  GAS  INDUS- 
TRY 


Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  I»resident,  I 
thank  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Oklahoma  for  his  kind  com- 
ments, and  especially  for  his  cospon- 
sorship  again  of  this  important  piece 
of  legislation.  He  was  part  of  our  team 
on  this  legislation  in  the  last  Congress, 
when  the  Senate  passed  it  three  times. 
Each  time.  It  was  defeated  or  deleted 
by  the  House,  because  this  unemploy- 
ment crisis,  brought  about  by  the  pre- 
cipitate drop  in  the  price  of  oU  and 
consequent  increase  in  imports,  came 
so  suddenly  that  we  did  not  have  time 
in  the  last  Congress  to  go  through  the 
committee  pr(x;ess. 

We  attached  it  to  the  urgent  supple- 
mental, and  later  as  an  amendment  in 
disagreement  to  the  urgent  supple- 
mental conference  report,  and  later  as 
a  freestanding  amendment  to  the 
Export-Import  Act  Amendments, 
which  was  sent  to  the  House.  But  each 
time  it  was  deleted  by  the  House. 

This  time,  we  will  go  through  the 
regular  pro<»ss,  have  it  sent  to  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee,  where  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  will  be  our 
spear  <»rrier,  our  leader.  I  trust  and 
hope  that  it  will  be  reported  by  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  and  will  be 
passed  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  In 
I  this  form,  it  will  have  a  much  better 
chance  of  passing  muster  with  the 
House  of  Representatives;  because, 
frankly,  our  problems  in  the  last  Con- 
gress were  more  jurisdictional  than 
they  were  substantive.  That  is,  this 
was  a  bill  that  related  to  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  but  was  attached  to  other 
legislation,  to  appropriations  legisla- 
tion and  to  banking  committee  legisla- 
tion. 

I  hope  and  think  that  that  was  its 
infirmity  in  the  House  and  not  a 
matter  of  substance;  because,  on  the 
question  of  substance,  this  bill  is  not 
only  a  strong  one  from  the  standpoint 
of  logic,  but  also,  it  is  irresistable  from 
the  standpoint  of  human  need. 

What  the  bill  does  is  to  extend  the 
Trade  Adjustment  Assistance  Program 
to  the  traditional  secondary  suppliers 
of  the  oil  and  gas  industry  that  have 
been  injiu-ed  due  to  increased  imports 
of  oil  and  gas.  It  will  cover  any  affect- 
ed worker  in  the  whole  oU  and  natiutil 
gas  chain,  such  as  mud  suppliers,  drill 
bit  suppliers,  seismic  companies,  crew 
boat  companies,  board  road  suppliers, 
pipeline  installation  companies,  heli- 
copter operations,  and  others. 

The  provisions  of  this  bill  generally 
apply  to  any  affected  oil  and  gas  in- 
dustry worker  whose  last  total  or  par- 
tial separation  from  work  occurred 
after  September  30,  1985.  Under  the 
current  statutory  provisions,  some  of 
these  workers  would  not  be  eligible  to 
apply  because  they  have  been  out  of 
work  for  over  1  year. 


These  workers  would  be  given  up  to 
90  days  after  the  date  of  enactment  to 
file  their  petition  for  certification. 

The  cost  estimate  on  this  bill  in  the 
last  Congress  for  2  fiscal  years  was 
only  $10  million.  We  do  not  have  an 
updated  cost  estimate.  I  would  suspect 
that  it  is  in  the  same  order  of  magni- 
tude. 

Mr.  President,  one  final  word.  Lou- 
isiana now  has  14.7  percent  unemploy- 
ment. Due  to  a  technicality  in  the  law 
we  are  no  longer  eligible  for  extended 
unemployment  compensation  benefits. 
I  spoke  just  this  morning  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  about  that.  He  said  he 
was  going  to  check  into  the  technicali- 
ties. That  appeared  to  be  an  imintend- 
ed  and  certainly  an  unjust  result  that 
the  State  with  the  highest  imemploy- 
ment  in  the  Nation  is  not  eligible  for 
extended  unemployment  benefits. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  as  bad  in  Louisi- 
ana today  as  it  was  in  the  Great  De- 
pression. We  have  parishes,  or  coun- 
ties as  you  would  call  them  in  another 
State,  which  have  official  unemploy- 
ment in  excess  of  30  percent.  We  have 
a  dozen  parishes  with  unemployment 
in  excess  of  20  percent. 

What  that  really  means  Is  that  when 
you  put  those  who  are  officially  (5erti- 
fied  as  being  unemployed,  those  who 
have  their  name  listed  with  the  unem- 
ployment compensation  people,  and  if 
you  add  to  those  who  have  given  up 
because  the  unemployment  people 
cannot  find  a  job  for  them  or  whose 
unemployment  benefits  have  run  out 
and  so  they  do  not  bother  to  sign  up, 
if  you  add  those  unof ficials  to  the  offi- 
cials, our  actual  unemployment  rate 
exceeds  20  percent.  That  is  as  high  as 
it  was  in  the  Great  Depression. 

The  difficult  thing  atwut  today's  sit- 
uation is  that  there  are  no  jobs  to  be 
had.  Those  workers  who  are  skilled 
and  industrious  and  energetic  and  are 
willing  to  get  up  early  in  the  morning 
and  go  out  and  apply  for  a  job  and  do 
it  day  after  day  still  cannot  find  a  job. 
Mr.  President,  because  there  are  no 
jobs  to  be  had.  The  total  number  of 
jobs  is  decreasing,  not  increasing. 
There  are  no  opening  slots  for  these 
people  to  come  into. 

So  if  there  was  ever  a  hiunanitarian 
case  to  give  some  assistance  to  workers 
in  need,  this  is  it.  These  are  not  your 
traditional  unemployed,  what  we  have 
heard  described  as  welfare  queens  or 
welfare  kings,  or  drones  or  people  who 
are  lazy  or  people  who  are  not  indus- 
trious or  people  who  do  not  want  to 
work.  These  are  people  who  are  des- 
perate, who  need  to  put  food  on  the 
table,  who  have  children  to  educate 
and  children  to  feed  and  house,  notes 
to  meet,  and,  in  some  cases,  bankrupt- 
cy fees  to  pay  to  lawyers.  It  is  Just 
that  bad. 

I  held  a  hearing,  Mr.  President,  in 
Lafayette.  LA.  on  the  petroleum  situa- 
tion a  few  weeks  ago.  One  of  oiu*  wit- 
nesses was  the  president  of  the  Cham- 


ber of  Commerce  of  lAfayette.  who 
testified  that  a  couple  of  years  ago  he 
was  a  rich  man.  but  Uxlay  he  had  a 
negative  net  worth  of  half  a  million 
dollars,  a  typical  situation  in  Louisi- 
ana. Now  he  happened  to  have  fallen 
from  a  very  high  position.  There  are 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  workers 
in  the  oil  industry  in  Louisiana  and  in 
the  secondary  service  industry  who  did 
not  start  from  such  a  high  and  lofty 
position  economically  but  whose  need 
is  as  bad  as  it  is  anywhere  in  the  coun- 
try and  whose  ability  to  get  a  Job  and 
ability  to  help  themselves  \&  worse 
than  it  is  anywhere  in  the  country. 

If  you  are  unemployed  in  the  State 
of  Virginia,  I  can  show  you  where  you 
can  get  a  job  today.  I  can  get  in  my  car 
and  drive  you  to  a  place  that  will  have 
a  help  wanted  sign  on  It  within  5  min- 
utes of  this  Capitol.  In  many  States,  or 
perhaps  most  States,  that  is  possible. 

There  are  no  help  wanted  signs  in 
Louisiana.  There  are  no  jobs  available. 
This  is  the  court  of  last  resort.  This 
is  the  bill  that  will  do  the  job  at  least 
partially  for  these  people  who  are  un- 
employed not  by  their  choice  but  un- 
employed because  imports  of  foreign 
crude  oil  are  replacing  and  driving  the 
price  down  of  an  Amerl(»n-made  <x)m- 
m(xlity  which  can  no  longer  be  sought 
be<»use  the  price  is  too  cheap  and  the 
risks  are  too  great  to  drill  for  it. 

I  hope  this  Senate  and  this  Congress 
will  recognize  our  need,  will  realize  the 
justice  of  this  cause,  and  will  quickly 
pass  this  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  text  of 
the  bill  was  ordered  to  be  printed  In 
the  Record,  as  follows: 


S.  734 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of   the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION   1.  TRADE  ADJUSTMENT  ASSISTANCE  TO 
OIL  AND  GAS  INDUSTRY. 
(a)  WoHKiRS.— Section  222  of  the  Trade 
Act  of  1974  (19  U.S.C.  2272)  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

-SEC.  za.  GROUP  ELIGIBILffY  REQUIREMENTS. 

"(a)  The  Secretary  shall  certify  a  group  of 
workers  (including  workers  in  any  agricul- 
tural firm  or  subdivision  of  an  agricultural 
firm)  as  eligible  to  apply  for  adjustment  as- 
sistance under  this  chapter  If  the  Secretary 
determines  that— 

"(Da  significant  number  or  proportion  of 
the  workers  in  such  workers'  firm,  or  an  ap- 
propriate subdivision  of  the  firm,  have 
become  totally  or  partially  separated,  or  are 
threatened  to  become  totally  or  partially 
separated. 

"(2)  sales  or  production,  or  both,  of  such 
firm  or  subdivision  have  decreased  absolute- 
ly, and 

"(3)  increases  of  imports  of  articles  like  or 
directly  competitive  with  articles— 

•'(A)  which  are  produced  by  such  workers' 
firm  or  appropriate  subdivision  thereof,  or 

"(B)  In  the  case  of  workers  of  a  firm  in  the 
oil  or  natural  gas  Indtistry,  for  which  such 
workers'   firm,   or   appropriate   subdivision 
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itial  parts  or  essential    sec  x.  EfTEcnvE  date. 

(a)  IR  OnnaAL.— The  amendments  made 
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I  to  be.  and  this  legislation  that  Senator 


keep  a  good  team  together  and  on  the 
inh 


aloha,"  for  our  (X>lleague,  Senator  Zor- 
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atlal  iwrta  or  esaentua 


oontrtbuted  tanportantly  to  such  total  or 

partial  MpwmUon.  or  tbie«t  thereof,  snd  to 

■ueh  deeUne  la  mIm  or  production. 

"(b)  For  pmpo—  of  (ubaeeUon  (aK3>— 

"(1)  Tbe  term  'ooatrlbuted  importantly' 

a  cauw  which  is  important  but  not 

more  important  than  any  other 


"<a)  Natural  gas  shaU  be  considered  to  be 
oampcUUve  with  crude  oU  and  refined  pe- 
troteuB  products. 

"(S)  Any  firm,  or  subdivision  of  a  firm. 
irtileh- 

"(A)  encacea  in  the  exploration  for  oil  or 
natural  laa. 

"(B)  pradnoea  or  extracts  oil  or  natural 


"(C)  proeeaMs  or  refines  oil  or  natural  gas, 
shall  be  eotwldered  to  be  a  part  of  the  oU  or 
natural  gas  Industry  and  to  be  a  firm  provid- 
tnc  wintlal  servtcea  for  such  oU  or  natural 
gaa  and  for  the  prooeased  or  refined  prod- 
ucts of  audi  ofl  or  natural  gas. 

"(4)  Any  firm  which  provides  essential 
parta.  or  wfntlil  aervioea.  to  another  firm 
that  ooodueta  acUvitlea  described  In  para- 
graph (S)  with  req>ect  to  oil  or  natural  gas. 
aa  Its  prtodpal  trade  or  business,  shall  be 
considered  to  be  a  part  of  the  oil  or  natural 
gaa  Industry  and  to  be  a  firm  providing  es- 
aentlal  senrteea  for  such  oil  or  natural  gas 
and  for  the  proteased  or  refined  products  of 
■ueh  oD  or  natural  gas.". 

(b)  riua.-8ubiecUoD  (c)  of  section  251 
of  the  Trade  Act  of  l»7l  (19  U.S.C.  2341(c)) 
ia  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(CXI)* The  Secretary  shall  certify  a  firm 
(Including  any  agricultural  firm)  as  eligible 
to  apply  for  adjustment  assistance  under 
thla  Chapter  if  the  Secretary  determines 
that— 

"(A)  a  significant  number  or  proportion  of 
the  workers  in  such  firm  have  become  total- 
ly or  partially  separated,  or  are  threatened 
to  become  totally  or  partially  separated. 

"(B)  sales  or  production,  or  both,  of  such 
firm  have  decreased  absolutely,  and 

"(C)  increaaes  of  bnports  of  articles  like  or 
directly  compeUtlve  with  articles— 

"(i)  mbich  are  produced  by  such  firm,  or 

"(ii)  in  the  case  of  a  firm  in  the  oU  or  nat- 
ural gas  industry,  for  which  such  firm  pro- 
vldea  rsaanMsl  parts  or  essential  services. 
contributed  importantly  to  such  total  or 
partial  separation,  or  threat  thereof,  and  to 
such  decline  in  sales  or  production. 

"(1)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  ( 1 XO— 

"(A)  The  term  'contributed  importantly' 
mMns  a  cause  which  is  important  but  not 
neceasarily  more  important  than  any  other 


"(B)  Natural  gas  shall  be  considered  to  be 
competitive  with  crude  oil  and  refined  pe- 
troleum products. 

"(C)  Any  film  which— 

"(I)  engages  in  the  exploration  for  oil  or 
natural  gaa. 

"(U)  produces  or  extracts  oU  or  natural 
gas. 

"(iU)  processes  or  refines  oU  or  natural 
gas.  or 

"(hr)  providea  easential  parts,  or  essential 
amices,  to  another  firm  that  conducts  ac- 
ttvltlea  deacrlbed  in  any  of  the  preceding 
rlauaea  aa  tta  prtaidpal  trade  or  business. 
ahall  be  eoortdeied  to  be  in  the  oU  or  natu- 
ral gas  Indwtry  and  to  be  a  firm  proyiding 
easential  aervioes  for  such  oil  or  natural  gas 
and  for  the  proceastd  or  refined  products  of 
such  oil  or  natural  gas.". 


SEC  1.  EFFECTIVE  DATE. 

(a)  In  Oknexal.— The  amendments  made 
by  this  Act  shaU  apply  with  respect  to  peti- 
tions for  certification  which  are  pending  on. 
or  filed  after,  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

(b)  CovxRAOx  or  Certaim  C^rtifica- 
TioHS.— Notwithstanding  section  223(b)  of 
the  Trade  Act  of  1974,  or  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law,  any  certification  made  under 
subchapter  A  of  chapter  2  of  tiUe  n  of  such 
Act  wliich— 

(1)  is  made  with  respect  to  a  petition  fUed 
before  the  date  that  is  90  days  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  and 

(2)  would  not  have  been  made  if  the 
amendments  made  by  section  1  had  not 
been  enacted  into  law. 

shall  apply  to  any  worker  whose  last  total 
or  partial  separation  from  the  firm,  or  sub- 
division of  the  firm,  descril>ed  in  section 
222(a)  of  such  Act  occurs  after  September 
30. 1985. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Iowa. 
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NO  MORE  CONTRACTING  OUT 
OF  DOD  ARSENALS 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  President,  I  wiU 
be  introducing  a  bill  today  on  behalf 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois, Senator  Simon,  and  myself  re- 
garding the  (x>ntracting  out  at  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  arsenals  in  the 
United  States. 

We  in  the  Congress  have  been  ex- 
posed to  a  drumbeat  of  criticism  from 
the  Reagan  administration  concerning 
our  alleged  indifference  to  the  defense 
requirements  of  the  Nation.  There  is 
considerable  irony  therefore,  in  the 
news  that  the  Department  of  Army, 
under  pressure  from  OMB,  is  planning 
to  pursue  an  extensive  review  of  pro- 
duction operations  at  Federal  ai-senal 
and  weapons  manufacturing  facilities 
to  see  whether  many  more  jobs  can  be 
contracted  out  to  the  private  sector. 

Our  post  World  War  II  military  es- 
tablishment has  demonstrated  some 
serious  flaws  in  its  ability  to  carry  out 
its  mission  of  defending  the  Nation. 
We  have  been  plagued  by  inter-  and 
intra-servlce  rivalry,  by  structural  de- 
fects in  the  procurement  pr(x:ess,  by 
disconnects  between  policy  and  imple- 
mentation, to  mention  just  a  few  of 
our  problems. 

We  have  been  relatively  successful, 
however,  in  maintaining  a  defense  in- 
frastructure which  can  respond  quiclc- 
ly  to  rapid  changes  in  weapons  produc- 
tion requirements.  The  Federal  arse- 
nal system  deserves  a  major  share  of 
the  credit.  Because  we  have  invested 
in  necessary  facilities  and  quality  per- 
sonnel, we  have  been  ready  in  emer- 
gencies with  the  flexibility  and  skills 
required  to  provide  for  our  soldiers  in 
the  field. 

After  a  defense  binge  on  borrowed 
money,  the  Reagan  administration  is 
waking  up  to  the  cold  dawn  of  a  yawn- 
ing budget  deficit.  While  the  fiscal 
1988  Defense  budget  request  shows 
[.hat  the  Pentagoq  has  started  to  make 


some  choices,  it  also  shows  a  tendency  i 
on  the  part  of  the  Pentagon  to  put  | 
forte  readiness  at  the  bottom  of  the 
priorities  list;  in  other  words,  to 
splurge  on  tarxx  size  and  new  weapons 
development,  and  then  to  sen-imp  on 
getting  weapons  and  ammunition  to 
the  troops  who  would  have  to  fight. 
No«r  to  add  insult  to  injury,  the  Army 
threatens  to  disrupt  and  potentially 
break  up  the  winning  teams  at  Federal 
arstnals. 

One  of  the  best  of  the  affected  arse- 
nals is  the  Rock  Island  Arsenal  which 
emi^loys  several  thousand  residents  of 
lowfc  and  Illinois.  Many  of  the  func- 
tions of  this  arsenal  are  not  them- 
selves attractive  to  the  private  sector 
because  of  either  the  small  quantity  or 
complexity  of  the  items  produced.  But 
the  private  sector  is  very  interested  in 
the  core  logistic  function  at  Rock 
Islatid  and  they  want  a  foot  in  the 
door.  General  Dynamics,  for  example, 
is  already  responsible  for  cutting  grass 
and  removing  snow  at  Rock  Island  Ar- 
senal. I  doubt  seriously  whether  Gen- 
eral Dynamics  wants  to  just  cut  the 
grass  and  shovel  the  snow  at  Rock 
Island  Arsenal.  I  think  they  want 
more  than  that. 

If  the  private  sector  ultimately  ac- 
quires the  main  industrial  area  of  the 
Rock  Island  Arsenal  and  other  arse- 
nals aroimd  the  United  States,  I  be- 
lieve that  we  would  see  higher  prices 
for  the  taxpayer,  reduced  flexibility 
for  the  Army,  and  curtailed  benefits 
for  the  worker. 

I  think  it  is  time  to  say  enough  is 
enough.  The  arsenals  have  performed 
their  mission  well.  The  Nation  appreci- 
ates the  contributions  of  the  arsenals' 
work  force.  W^e  must  keep  those  teams 
together  and  not  contract  out  their 
functions. 

Aa  has  been  said  so  many  times,  Mr. 
President,  "If  something  ain't  broke 
dont  fix  it,"  and  our  arsenals  are  not 
broke.  They  are  working  weU.  They 
provide  well  for  the  defense  of  this 
country,  and  the  bUl  which  Senator 
Simon  and  I  are  today  introducing 
does  just  that. 

My  concern  about  contracting  out 
prcKxdures  is  not  limited  to  the  sub- 
ject of  this  legislation.  Indeed,  I  ques- 
tion the  way  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion has  sought  to  achieve  massive 
conversions  from  the  Government  to 
the  private  sector  of  certain  public 
functions.  There  are  too  many  indica- 
tions that  (Mimparative  cosX  studies 
have  been  performed  in  an  incomplete, 
sloppy,  or  biased  fashion.  Consequent- 
ly, I  am  also  requesting  that  GAO  per- 
form, on  an  expedited  basis,  a  review 
of  Qovemment-wide  compliance  with 
commonly  accepted  cost  analysis 
standards  in  conjunction  with  Govern- 
ment contracting  out  activities. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  just  too 
man|r  indications  that  the  1987  review 
process  is  not  all  that  it  is  cracked  up 


to  be,  and  this  legislation  that  Senator 
Simon  and  myself  are  introducing 
today  is  intended  to  make  certain  that 
the  best  of  our  facilities  for  the  de- 
fense of  this  country,  our  arsenals  and 
depos,  are  kept  in  the  state  of  readi- 
ness that  they  have  been  in  for  so 
many  years  and  not  be  contracted  out. 
Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 
Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  today 
my  good  friend  Senator  Tom  Harkin 
and  I  are  introducing  a  bill  to  prohibit 
further  contracting  out  of  jobs  now 
being  performed  at  the  Nation's  de- 
fense arsenals  and  DOD-owned  weap- 
ons manufacturing  facilities.  This  is  a 
delicate  issue  directly  affecting  jobs  in 
a  number  of  States  and  the  health  of 
our  defense  industrial  base. 

In  my  home  State  of  Illinois  alone, 
there  are  rumored  to  be  some  2,500 
jobs  at  stake  should  the  Army's  Rock 
Island  Arsenal  proceed  with  planned 
contracting  out.  That  affects  more 
than  one-third  of  the  total  work  force 
at  the  arsenal.  I  am  told  similar  steps 
are  being  planned  or  studied  at  other 
arsenals  and  DOD  plants,  including 
those  in  New  York,  Colorado,  Arkan- 
sas, Indiana,  and  Oldahoma. 

I  have  several  problems  with  addi- 
tional contracting  out.  First,  it  as- 
sumes that  private  contractors  are 
going  to  be  more  efficient  and  cost-ef- 
fective than  the  Federal  arsenal  work- 
force. I  think  the  experien{«  of  the 
past  few  years,  with  Pentagon-negoti- 
ated prices  of  $748  for  duckbill  pliers- 
down  from  $2,000  a  pair— $437  for  a 
tape  measure,  and  $2,228  for  an  ordi- 
nary wrench  shows  that  this  is  not 
always  the  case.  The  efficiencies  of 
the  marketplace  accrue  when  there  is 
truly  a  competitive  environment.  De- 
fense contracting  has  shown  itself  to 
be  far  less  than  efficient  and  cost  ef- 
fective. 

Second,  many  of  the  jol»s  under  con- 
sideration for  contracting  out  will 
affect  older  workers,  not  easily  re- 
trainable  or  terribly  mobile.  Job  secu- 
rity will  be  a  thing  of  the  past  for 
these  people,  who  joined  our  arsenals 
under  one  set  of  rules  and  may  now 
have  the  ground  cut  out  from  under 
them.  Benefits  will  certainly  be  differ- 
ent as  well. 

There  also  is  a  parallel  to  the  argu- 
ments used  last  year  against  changing 
military  retirement  pay  in  midstream. 
Personnel  were  promised  one  thing 
when  they  signed  up,  and  that  ought 
to  be  honored.  This  is  what  the  Armed 
Services  Committee,  upheld  by  the 
full  Senate,  did  when  it  changed  re- 
tirement pay  but  did  so  on  a  prospec- 
tive basis,  not  affecting  those  current- 
ly on  the  rolls. 

The  Harkin-Simon  bUl  will  protect 
these  valuable  people  who  have  served 
their  coimtry  so  long  and  in  so  dedi- 
cated a  fashion.  Its  enactment  wUl 
keep  prices  for  arsenal  products  rea- 
sonable,   retain    skilled    people,    and 
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keep  a  good  team  together  and  on  the 
job. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFIC^ER.  The 
Senator  from  Hawaii  is  recognized. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  President, 
are  we  in  morning  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  is  not  in  morning  business,  we 
are  operating  under  a  procedure  that 
permits  speeches  up  to  30  minutes. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  I  thank  the 
Chair  for  his  explanation. 

(Mr.  ADAMS  assiuned  the  Chair.) 


aloha,"  for  our  (K)lleague,  Senator  Zor- 
insky,  was  an  appropriate  one.  We  ap- 
preciate that  contribution. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  for  his  observation. 


FAITHFUL  TO  HIS 
CONSTITUENTS 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  President,  it 
is  with  a  heavy  heart  that  I  join  my 
colleagues  in  paying  tribute  to  the  late 
Senator  Edward  2torinsky  of  Nebraska. 
He  was  a  good  friend  of  mine  and  I 
mourn  his  passing  deeply. 

The  newspapers,  in  reporting  his 
passing,  termed  him  a  "maverick"  with 
reference  to  his  political  allegiances. 
He  never  waivered  in  regard  to  his  pri- 
mary allegiance,  however:  He  was 
always  faithful  to  his  rural  constituen- 
cy throughout  his  career  here  in 
Washington.  The  senior  Senator  from 
Kansas  and  distinguished  minority 
leader.  Senator  Dole,  has  said  "Rural 
America  never  had  a  better  friend" 
and  truer  words  about  Ed  Zorinsky 
were  never  spoken. 

In  regard  to  his  political  affiliations, 
it  should  be  olsserved  also  that  he  rep- 
resented a  unicameral  State  where 
State  senators  run  for  office  on  a  non- 
partisan basis  and  no  party  affiliation 
appears  on  the  ballot.  This  is  a  point 
the  obituary  writers  overlooked. 

He  was  also  known  for  being  frugal 
in  carrying  out  the  duties  of  his  office, 
but  again  he  came  from  a  State  which 
has  luiown  economic  hardship  fre- 
quently in  its  history  and  its  people 
are  of  hearty,  thrifty  stock.  His  com- 
husker's  concern  for  lean  government 
extended  beyond  the  (K)nflnes  of  his 
own  office.  The  Federal  Farm  Insur- 
ance Corporation  is  a  far  more  effi- 
cient and  effective  instrumentality 
thanks  to  his  legislative  diligence,  to 
cite  but  one  example.  Popularly 
luiown  among  his  constituents  as 
"Eddie  Z,"  he  served  his  State  and 
country  well. 

To  his  widow,  Cece,  and  his  children, 
Barry,  Jeffrey,  and  Susan,  I  extend 
my  heartfelt  condolences  and  God's 
aloha.  I  pray  that  they  will  find  some 
solace  in  the  fact  that  their  great  loss 
and  deep  sorrow  Is  shared  by  countless 
friends,  like  myself. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  SIMON  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  first  I 
want  to  (Mjmmend  my  colleague  from 
Hawaii  for  that  tribute  to  our  col- 
league. I  thought  the  phrase  that  I 
have    never    heard    before,     "God's 


JOB  OPPORTUNITIES 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  my  col- 
league from  Louisiana,  Senator  Ben- 
nett Johnston,  spoke  about  unem- 
ployment in  Louisiana. 

Next  week,  I  will  be  introducing  leg- 
islation that  will  caH  for  what  I  think 
is  the  greatest  step  forward  that  we 
must  make  now,  the  next  great  step 
forward,  and  that  is  to  guarantee  job 
opportunities  everywhere. 

It  is  based  in  part  on  something  that 
the  pages  here  would  not  remember  at 
all,  something  that  I  remember  and 
perhaps  the  Presiding  Offi<^r,  the 
Senator  from  Washington  [Mr. 
Adams],  remembers,  called  the  WPA. 
What  we  did  half  a  century  ago  was  to 
take  the  liability  of  unemplojrment 
and  turn  It  Into  a  national  asset. 

Senator  Johnston  just  spoke  about 
17.7  percent  unemployment  in  Louisi- 
ana. And  what  do  we  do  now  in  this 
country  to  unemployed  people  who 
are  desperate?  First  of  all,  they  can 
draw  unemployment  compensation  for 
a  while.  Then,  after  they  nm  out  of 
that,  we  tell  them:  "You  have  to 
become  a  pauper  before  we  help  you. 
And  then,  once  you  become  a  pauper, 
we  hand  you  a  check." 

We  face  a  very  fundamental  problem 
In  our  society,  Mr.  President.  We  have 
two  graph  lines.  The  one  graph  line 
shows  that  the  demand  for  unskilled 
labor  is  going  down.  That  line  is  not 
going  to  change. 

The  second  graph  line,  the  pool  of 
unsldlled  labor,  unfortunately  is  going 
up.  That  graph  line  can  change,  but  it 
Is  not  going  to  change  quickly  nor  dra- 
matically. And  that  means  unemploy- 
ment In  a  way  we  have  not  known 
before  in  our  society.  Unemployment 
Is  a  permanent  part  of  our  society.  We 
ought  to  encourage  all  the  jobs  in  the 
private  sector  we  can.  I  used  to  be  in 
business.  I  am  a  believer  in  the  free 
enterprise  system. 

But  with  those  graph  lines,  and  no 
one  could  deny  their  accuracy,  we  face 
a  choice  of  passing  people  for  doing 
nothing  or  paying  people  for  doing 
something.  And  I  think  it  makes  infi- 
nitely more  sense  to  pay  people  for 
doing  something,  to  pay  people  for 
being  productive  and  not  simply  those 
who  are  on  welfare.  Yes,  those  who 
are  on  welfare.  But  my  blU  will  call  for 
paying  anyone  who  is  out  of  work  5 
weeks  or  more  to  be  paid  for  32  hours 
a  week  at  the  minimum  wage.  $107  a 
week.  $464  a  month— not  very  much 
money— or  10  percent  above  welfare  or 
10  percent  above  unemployment  com- 
pensation. 
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tural  openness  in  the  Soviet  bloc.  Judge 
Vladimir  Stiborlk  took  areat  oains  to  com- 


Accordlng  to  diplomats  here,  these  cradLB 
in  the  unity  of  the  party  leadership  may 


settlement  of  Oechoslovakla's  most  noted 
poUtlcal  trial  this  decade. 
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And.  incidentally,  $464.  some  people 
think  10  percent  above  welfare,  that 
means  we  are  gcrfng  to  be  paying  astro- 
nomical amounts.  It  is  interesting  that 
the  avenge  welfare  payment  in  all  but 
three  States  is  below  $464  a  month.  In 
the  State  of  Illinois,  which  is  more 
generous  than  most  States,  the  aver- 
age welfare  payment  is  $312  a  month. 

There  are  all  Unds  of  things  that 
need  to  be  done  in  our  society.  We 
have,  f w  example,  23  million  function- 
ally illiterate  adult  Americans.  And  we 
have  all  kinds  of  pe(4>le  who  are  out 
there  unemployed  who  know  how  to 
read  and  write.  Why  do  we  not  take 
the  people  who  know  how  to  read  and 
write  and  have  them  help  people  who 
do  not  know  how? 

I  was  Just  reading  a  report  the  other 
day  about  flooding  in  parts  of  this 
country  being  caused  because  we  are 
tearing  down  trees.  What  if.  instead  of 
paying  people  to  sit  home  and  do 
nothing,  we  said  let  us  plant  200  mil- 
lion trees  hi  this  coimtry?  What  if  we 
helped  in  the  day  care  centers?  What 
if  we  repaired  sidewalks?  What  if  we 
did  all  the  things  that  need  to  be 
done?  Well,  we  can  do  it. 

I  am  pleased  to  say  as  I  have  talked 
about  this  bill  I  am  going  to  be  intro- 
ducing next  week  there  is  growing  in- 
terest, growing  interest  interestingly— 
I  am  pleased  to  say  this— on  the  part 
of  the  business  community  because  in 
the  business  community  they  are  get- 
ting tired  of  paying  unemployment 
compensation— on  the  part  of  people 
who  see  this  desperate  underclass.  In- 
teresUngly  we  have  had  two  major 
studies  Just  recently  about  what  is 
called  the  underclass  in  this  country. 
And  they  both  came  to  the  same  con- 
clusion. The  only  way  you  are  going  to 
significantly  move  on  the  underclass 
problem  is  to  provide  Jobs.  That  is 
what  we  have  to  do,  whether  it  is  for 
the  State  of  Louisiana  that  Senator 
BumEii  JoHHSiOH  was  talking  about 
or  the  State  of  Washington  where  you 
are  better  off  today  than  you  were  not 
too  many  years  ago. 

I  can  remember  when  in  the  State  of 
Washington.  Boeing  was  down.  They 
were  in  desperate  straits.  In  the  State 
of  Illinois  we  have  above-average  un- 
employment. Riu^  commimlties  in 
the  Midwest  are  desperate.  There  are 
all  kinds  of  problems  out  there.  We 
have  an  kinds  of  things  that  need  to 
be  done.  Why  do  we  not  put  2  and  2 
together?  We  can.  We  ought  to  be  cre- 
ative. 

So  I  am  going  to  be  making  5-mlnute 
talks  fairly  regularly  for  a  while  until 
people  understand  what  we  are  talking 
about  We  are  not  talking  about  pie  in 
the  sky.  We  are  talking  about  some- 
thing very  practical  that  can  be  done. 
It  is  interesting  that  imder  the  WPA— 
I  say  this  for  the  benefit  of  the  pages 
down  here  who  do  not  remember 
this— we  have  IVi  million  Americans 
who  learned  how  to  read  and  write. 


That  in  and  of  itself  probably  paid  for 
the  WPA.  All  of  the  orchestras  we 
have  in  this  country  today  were  start- 
ed by  the  WPA. 

I  can  remember  when  I  was  11  or  12 
years  old  having  one  of  the  most 
moving  experiences  of  my  life  by  read- 
ing a  book  by  Richard  Wright.  The 
book  was  caUed  "Black  Boy."  It  was 
not  as  famous  as  his  book  "Native 
Son."  But  it  was  the  one  that  really 
hit  me.  It  was  not  until  a  few  years 
ago  I  was  reading,  and  I  learned  that 
Richard  Wright  learned  to  become  a 
writer  under  a  WPA  project.  It  en- 
riched me,  and  it  enriched  the  coun- 
try. 

Well,  we  can  do  it  again.  We  have  to 
face  the  reality  that  unemployment 
has  not  been  a  priority  in  this  country. 
Last  week's  New  York  Times  one  day 
in  a  front  page  story  indicated  that 
the  Japanese  are  worried  about  high 
unemployment.  Do  you  luiow  what 
high  imemployment  is  over  there?  It 
has  reached  3  percent.  Unemployment 
is  not  even  1  percent  in  Switzerland.  It 
is  considerably  less  in  Italy,  in  Austria, 
and  other  countries.  Why?  Because 
they  have  made  a  priority  of  putting 
people  to  work.  We  have  to  do  the 
same. 

I  hope,  Mr.  President,  that  we  will 
have  the  wisdom,  the  compassion,  and 
the  good  sense  to  do  it. 

I  heard  the  word  "competitiveness" 
about  five  times  here  this  afternoon 
while  I  was  sitting  in  that  chair.  It  is 
probably  the  most  overworked  word  in 
our  lexicon  today.  But  one  of  the  ways 
of  maldng  America  competitive  is  to 
let  our  people  be  productive. 

I  will  explain  more  of  the  details  on 
this  bill  ss  we  move  along  during  the 
coming  days. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  wlU  call  the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


of  morning  business  and  that  Senators 
msjy  be  permitted  to  speak  therein  up 
to  I  minutes  each. 

iThe  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


BILL  REFERRED  TO  COMMIT- 
TEE—SENATE JOINT  RESOLU- 
TION 80 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Calendar  No. 
30.  Senate  Joint  Resolution  80,  be  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
now  proceed,  for  not  to  exceed  10  min- 
utes, into  a  period  for  the  transaction 


CZECHOSLOVAKIAN  BffUSICIANS 
CONVICTED 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  on 
January  14  I  spoke  to  the  Senate 
abqut  human  rights  abuses  in  Czecho- 
slorakia.  That  speech  made  reference 
to  the  arrest  of  Czechoslovakian  Jazz 
musicians  who  were  charged  with  vio- 
lattog  a  government  order  that  they 
could  not  affiliate  together  as  an  orga- 
nized cultural  group  known  as  the 
"Jam  Section." 

On  Tuesday  of  this  week.  March  10. 
these  advocates  of  cultural  freedom 
wefe  convicted  and  sentenced  for  "un- 
autiiorized  commercial  activities"  for 
publishing  cultural  newsletters  and 
books.  Although  the  judge  in  this  case 
coiftmended  the  high  quality  and  pro- 
fessionalism of  their  work,  the  fact  re- 
mains their  cultural  expression  was 
punished.  This  clearly  is  a  violation  of 
human  rights.  The  principal  defend- 
ant»  Karel  Srp.  was  sentenced  to  10  ad- 
ditional months  in  Jail.  He  had  already 
served  6  months  in  Jail  before  the 
trisfl.  Vladimir  Kouril  was  given  a  JaU 
term  of  4  months  in  addition  to  the  6 
months  he  had  already  served.  The 
other  defendants  were  placed  on  pro- 
bation for  4  years. 

Itiis  trial  provides  a  fascinating  il- 
lustration of  the  quality  of  justice  hi 
Czechoslovakia.  As  we  celebrate  the 
10th  anniversary  of  the  foimding  of 
Chgrter  77,  the  leading  Czechoslovaki- 
an human  rights  advocacy  group,  we 
should  shine  our  brightest  lights  on 
the  facts  of  life  in  Czechoslovakia.  It  is 
not  a  pretty  sight,  but  there  is  hope 
for  reform  and  democratization  if  the 
outside  world  continues  to  demon- 
strate its  suppori  for  those  whose 
rights  and  liberties  are  abused  by 
Czechoslovakian  authorities. 

Mr.  President,  Michael  T.  Kaufman 
of  the  New  York  Times  and  Jackson 
Diehl  of  the  Washhigton  Post  have 
beeti  covering  the  "Jazz  Section"  trial 
in  ]*rague.  I  commend  them  for  their 
excellent  reporting  on  this  important 
case,  and  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
their  stories  from  today's  editions  of 
the  Post  and  the  Times  be  printed  at 
thi4  point  in  the  RscoRn. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  arti- 
cles were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
[Pmm  the  New  York  Times,  Mar.  12,  1987] 

Pzvx  Jazz  Fams  Aks  Convictkd  xx  Praguk 
(By  Michael  T.  Kaufman) 

PSAGUK,  BCarch  10.— Five  advocates  of  cul- 
tural freedom  on  trial  for  refusing  to  dis- 
band their  organization  of  Jazz  enthusiasts 
were  convicted  and  sentenced  today. 

In  a  proceeding  that  reflected  the  amblva- 
lenoe  of  the  Czechoslovak  authorities 
toward  moves  for  greater  economic  and  cul- 


tural openness  in  the  Soviet  bloc  Judge 
Vladimir  Stiborik  took  great  pains  to  com- 
mend the  defendants  for  their  contributions 
to  Czechoslovak  culture  before  sentencing 
them  to  relatively  short  JaU  terms. 

As  he  did  so,  the  sound  of  sjrncopated 
hand-clapping  filtered  Into  the  courtroom 
from  the  corridor  outside,  where  150  sup- 
porters of  the  defendants  maintained  a  vigil. 
The  crowd,  mostly  young  people,  kept  up 
the  clapping  for  the  entire  20  minutes  that 
the  Judge  took  to  pronounce  his  verdict  and 
read  the  sentences. 

"This  Is  something  like  Soweto,"  said  a 
young  man,  likening  the  spontaneous  out- 
burst to  the  rhythmic  applause  by  blacks 
during  protest  rallies  In  South  African 
townships. 

"WAHT  TO  DKVZLOP  CtJl-TmiK" 

Judge  Stiborik  tried  to  Ignore  the  sound 
and  said:  "We  don't  want  In  any  way  to  limit 
cultural  movements  In  our  country.  We 
want  to  develop  culture  more  and  more.  As 
there  Is  a  young  generation  with  new  Inter- 
ests, we  want  to  support  their  concerns." 

"We  believe  that  the  defendants  took 
their  activities  seriously,"  he  said.  "They 
were  experts  In  their  professions.  I  have 
read  the  writings  of  one  of  the  accused  and 
seen  the  art  work  of  another  and  while  I  did 
not  understand  everything,  they  were  clear- 
ly works  of  high  quality.  Their  cultural 
work  was  commendable,  but  It  required  a 
legal  form  because  social  values  must  be  reg- 
ulated." 

He  then  found  all  the  defendants  guilty  of 
imauthorlzed  commercial  activities  for  con- 
tinuing to  publish  their  newsletters  and 
books  after  the  Interior  Ministry  ruled  In 
October  1984  tluit  as  officers  of  the  5.000- 
member  Jam  Section  they  should  disband 
the  group. 

The  Judge  sentenced  Karel  Srp,  the  52- 
year-old  leader  of  the  Jam  Section  and  the 
chief  defendant,  to  16  months  in  Jail,  but 
credited  him  with  the  six  months  that  he 
has  already  served  In  pretrial  detention. 

Mr.  Srp's  deputy.  Vladimir  Kouril,  was 
given  10  montlis,  with  the  six  months  he 
has  been  in  detention  also  subtracted  from 
this  total.  The  remaining  three  defend- 
ants—Cesmlr  Hunst,  Tomas  Krivanek  and 
Jozef  Skalnlk— were  given  suspended  sen- 
tences and  placed  on  probation  of  up  to  four 
years. 

riARKD  HARSBZR  SEHTENCB 

The  terms  were  only  a  fraction  of  eight- 
year  sentences  for  which  the  defendants 
were  potentially  liable  and  they  were  less 
than  lialf  of  the  terms  sought  by  the  pros- 
ecutor. Many  of  the  Jazz  Section's  support- 
ers said  they  had  been  anticipating  harsher 
sentences,  but  added  that  the  outcome  was 
still  scandalous  and  that  its  absurdity  had 
been  heightened  by  the  Judge's  praise  for 
the  defendants. 

Adding  complexity  to  the  case  has  been  a 
political  debate  that  has  erupted  within  the 
Communist  Party  Central  Committee,  ap- 
parently Inspired  by  IiCDcaiill  S.  CJorbachev's 
appeals  for  economic  liberalization  and  cul- 
tural openness  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

Just  weeks  before  Mr.  Gorbachev  is  ex- 
pected to  visit  this  country,  some  Czechoslo- 
vak Communist  leaders  have  warned  that 
disruptive  elements  here  were  eager  to  ex- 
ploit 1^.  Gorbachev's  calls  for  openness, 
suggesting  a  comparison  to  the  period  of  lib- 
eralization of  1968  that  led  to  an  Invasion  by 
Soviet  bloc  forces.  Arrayed  against  these 
voices  are  those  of  other  leaders  who  are 
wnifc-iTig  tentative  nods  of  approval  In  the  di- 
rection of  the  Soviet  changes. 


According  to  diplomats  here,  these  cracks 
in  the  unity  of  the  party  leadership  may 
have  influenced  party  and  Judicial  officials 
to  allow  Western  reporters  to  sit  in  on  the 
trial  and  to  permit  the  Jazz  Section  backers 
to  fill  the  courthouse  corridors  and  to  clap 
in  sympathy  with  the  defendants. 

Some  diplomats  who  were  In  the  corridor 
during  the  trial  also  surmised  that  the 
Judge's  speech  and  the  relatively  light  sen- 
tences also  were  reflections  of  the  atmos- 
phere caused  by  this  debate. 

"The  Judge's  speech  was  his  personal 
alibi,"  said  Vaclav  Havel,  an  award-winning 
Czechoslovak  playwright  and  a  leader  of  the 
Ciiarter  77  human-rights  group  who  was  im- 
prisoned for  his  own  activities. 

OFRH  KATKABSqiTX  STKUGGLZ 

"It  is  completely  absurd  to  say  that  what 
these  men  contribute  to  culture  is  great  but 
that  he  still  must  send  them  to  prison."  said 
Mr.  Havel,  who  was  one  of  those  who  stood 
outside  in  the  corridor  during  the  entire 
trial.  "The  only  right  sentence  would  have 
been  to  free  all  the  defendants." 

The  trial  was  the  culmination  of  an  often 
K&fkaesque  struggle  In  which  Mr.  Srp  and 
his  colleagues  sought  to  preserve  the  exist- 
ence of  their  18-year-old  Jazz  society  in  the 
face  of  a  seemingly  uni4>pealable  and  never 
fully  explained  ministerial  decree  ruling  the 
Jas  Section  out  of  existence. 

The  group  had  been  highly  commended  in 
the  party -controlled  press  in  the  1970's.  but 
apparently  Incurred  the  wrath  of  the  au- 
thorities after  it  published  uncensored 
works  by  two  of  Czechoslovakia's  greatest 
writers,  Bohumlo  Hrat>al,  the  novelist,  and 
Jaroslav  Selffert,  the  coimtry's  Nobel  Prize- 
wiiming  poet. 

The  Nobel  acceptance  speech  of  Mr.  Self- 
fert, who  was  a  signer  of  Charter  77,  had 
not  been  published  In  this  country  until  the 
Ja^  Section  did  so. 

Mr.  Srp  had  written  more  than  130  letters 
to  party  and  ministerial  officials  seeking  an 
explanation  of  the  banning  order  and.  as  he 
told  the  court.  In  the  absence  of  any  reply, 
he  continued  to  direct  the  group's  activities. 

Today,  the  workings  of  the  state  bureauc- 
racy were  shown  in  somewhat  surrealistic 
fashion  by  a  witness  from  the  Interior  Min- 
istry, Jaroslaw  Miklos,  who  told  the  court 
he  had  been  Involved  with  the  "liquidating 
committee"  formed  to  take  over  the  assets 
of  the  Jazz  Section. 

He  said  he  had  received  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Srp  detailing,  among  other  things,  the 
chairs  and  table  owned  by  the  Jazz  group. 
He  said  he  had  found  It  insufficiently  de- 
tailed. He  was  then  asked  why  he  had  not 
written  to  Mr.  Srp  for  a  fuller  accounting. 

"We  could  not  address  letters  to  an  orga- 
nization ttiat  did  not  exist,"  said  Mr.  Miklos, 
as  reported  by  the  three  Western  reporters 
who  were  admitted  to  the  court. 

He  was  then  asked  If  he  would  have  been 
wUling  to  meet  to  discuss  the  situation  with 
the  Jam  Section  leaders.  "If  they  consented 
to  be  liquidated,  of  course  we  could  tiave 
met,"  he  said. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Mar.  12, 1987] 

PKACUZ  JinKSB  SXHTUfCSS,  Praisks  Asts 
DissrDKirTS 

(By  Jackson  Diehl) 
Pkacux.  March  11.— A  district  Judge  here 
today  ordered  light  prison  terms  for  two 
leaders  of  the  popular  Jazz  Section  organi- 
zation and  placed  three  other  members  on 
probation,  then  praised  the  group's  activity 
in  an  apparent  effort  to  reach  a  comprtHnise 


settlement  of  Czechoalovakia's  most  noted 
political  trial  this  decade. 

Karol  Srp  (pronouitced  surp),  the  50-year^ 
old  chairman  of  the  cultural  group,  was  len- 
tenced  to  16  months  Imprisonment,  and  a 
deputy,  Vladimir  Kouril.  received  10 
months,  both  for  unlawful  economic  activi- 
ty. Another  group  member,  Josef  Bkalnik. 
received  a  suspended  10-month  term  and 
three  years  of  probation,  and  activist  Cest- 
mlr  Hunat  and  Tomas  Krivanek  were  placed 
on  probation  for  two  years  each. 

The  charges  stemmed  from  the  Jas  Sec- 
tion's persistence  in  publistilng  uncensored 
newsletters  and  books  on  the  arts  after  it 
was  ordered  dissolved  by  the  government 
2Vt  years  ago.  The  court  found  that  the 
group  had  violated  the  law  by  selling  its 
publications  and  collecting  dues  from  mem- 
bers until  the  arrest  of  the  leadership  last 
year. 

Judge  Vladimir  Striborik  ordered  sen- 
tences considerably  lighter  tlian  those  rec- 
ommended by  the  state  prosecutor  and  said 
the  Jam  Section's  work  was  "liigh  quality." 
"We  don't  want  to  limit  cultural  activity 
In  our  country,  we  want  to  develop  it  better 
and  better  for  a  young  generation."  the 
judge  added.  "The  work  [the  section}  did 
was  commendable  but  needs  a  legalized 
form." 

Supporters  of  the  group  described  the  sen- 
tence as  an  attempt  at  a  compromise  that 
reflected  the  pressure  from  both  East  and 
West  on  C^zechoslovakla's  communist  rulers 
to  adopt  less  restrictive  cultural  polides. 
The  Jas  Section's  trial  came  at  a  time 
when  Soviet  leader  Mikhail  Gorbachev  is  re- 
laxing state  controls  over  culture  and  dissi- 
dents In  the  Soviet  Union,  and  the  case  was 
taken  up  by  many  western  human  rights 
groups  and  governments. 

"It  is  a  kind  of  compromise,  but  it  is  also  a 
scandal,"  said  Vaclav  Havel,  a  prominent 
playwright  and  former  political  prisoner 
who  waited  at  the  courthouse  for  the  ver- 
dict. "The  only  proper  action  would  have 
been  to  free  them." 

Jazz  Section  activists,  including  the  three 
defendants  placed  on  probation  today, 
vowed  at  a  press  conference  tonight  that 
they  would  continue  to  seek  full  legal  status 
for  the  group  and  to  continue  its  activities 
openly. 

About  150  section  supporters,  ranging 
from  long-haired  youths  to  prominent 
Czechoslovak  intellectuals,  packed  the 
narrow  hallway  outside  the  courtroom  and 
clapped  loudly  In  rhythm  as  the  verdicts 
and  sentences  were  aruiounced.  As  the  court 
adjourned,  the  group  sang  the  John  Lennon 
song  "Give  Peace  a  Chai>ce"  before  erupting 
Into  cheers  for  Srp,  who  smiled  as  he  was 
dragged  away  by  police. 

In  a  final  statement  to  the  court  Srp  pre- 
dicted that  the  two-day  trial  "will  go  down 
in  history"  and  maintained  that  the  group 
had  been  suppressed  In  violation  of  both  the 
Czechoslovak  constitution  and  the  Final  Act 
of  the  1975  Helslnld  Conference  on  Security 
and  Cooperation  in  Europe,  a  landmark 
East- West  accord  providing  for  free  expres- 
sion and  other  human  rights. 

"Our  organization  was  a  humanitarian 
and  a  cultural  one,  and  we  did  only  what 
the  nation  wanted,"  he  said,  according  to  ac- 
counts provided  by  ttiree  western  Journal- 
ists admitted  to  the  trial.  Srp  added.  "I 
would  like  to  say  that  I  am  not  guilty  and 
was  simply  continuing  In  my  activities  as  I 
thought  it  valuable  to  society." 

Founded  in  1971  as  a  branch  of  the  Union 
of  Musicians,  the  Jazz  Section  Irited  au- 
thorities by  rejecting  communist  party  tute- 
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lage  and  ignoring  official  cultural  doctrines. 
It  won  widespread  popularity  by  supporting 


ator  who  was  always  willing  to  listen 
to  differing  points  of  view  while  also 
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annual  rate. 
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Ithe  credit  budget  is  separate  from  the 
lunified  budget,  so  trade-offs  between 


as    an    agent    for    the    Fund,    unless 
exempt  because  of  foreign  policy  or 


with  the  Congress  to  make  these  re- 
forms in  the  budgetary  treatment  of 
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lace  and  Utnorinc  official  cultural  doctrines. 
It  won  wldeaiiread  popularity  by  supporting 
new  music  trends  such  as  punk  rock,  and 
took  advantage  of  its  printing  privileges  to 
publish  provocative  studies  of  art  trends 
ranglnc  tmm  dada  to  the  music  of  the  late 
John  I«ennon, 

In  recent  years,  the  group  took  increasing 
riaka  In  its  publishing  activities  to  support 
malor  artists.  In  1982,  it  published  an  un- 
oenarared  novel  by  Bohumil  Hrabal,  a  major 
Ckechoalovak  novelist  barely  tolerated  by 
the  authorities.  The  novel,  entitled  "I 
SCTved  the  King  of  England,"  is  now  consid- 
ered a  comic  masterpiece  by  many  literary 
critics.  In  1984.  the  group  published  the  ac- 
ceptance speech  of  Csech  poet  Jaroslav  Sei- 
fert  after  he  was  awarded  the  Nobel  Prize 
for  literature. 

These  activities  surfaced,  only  indirectly 
at  the  trial,  which  authorities  insisted  was 
motivated  entirely  by  the  group's  economic 
offoiaea.  During  the  course  of  the  hearing, 
government  officials  repeatedly  argued  that 
the  JaH  Section  had  broken  the  law  by  con- 
tinuing its  work  after  the  forced  dissolution 
of  the  musician's  union  to  which  it  belonged 
in  October  1984. 

Srp  and  Jaza  Section  lawyers  countered 
with  arguments  that  government  agencies 
had  broken  the  law  by  failing  to  explain  the 
ban  and  reftjsing  to  respond  to  repeated  at- 
tempts by  the  group  to  regularize  its  status. 
Despite  repeated  defense  requests,  the  Jazz 
Section's  l<mgtlme  counsel,  Josep  Prusa.  was 
not  allowed  to  testify  or  attend  the  trial. 

One  exchange  today  between  Srp  and  Jar- 
osUw  Niklas,  an  official  of  the  Ministry  of 
Culture,  seemed  to  capture  the  spirit  of  the 
proceedinga.  Srp  demanded  to  know  why 
Nlklaa.  as  head  of  a  "liquidation  committee" 
for  the  union,  did  not  respond  to  the  many 
letters  the  Jas  Section  sent  him. 

"We  could  not  answer  letters  from  an  or- 
ganization that  does  not  exist."  was  Niklas' 
bland  reply. 

Prosecutor  Petr  Snajdr  originally  request- 
ed prison  terms  of  three  to  four  years  for 
Sip,  2V^  years  for  Kouril  and  Skalnik.  and 
two  years  for  the  other  defendants,  along 
with  heavy  fines.  He  announced  that  he 
would  appeal  today's  sentences. 

Legal  experts  said  that  if  the  sentences 
were  not  lengthened  on  appeal,  Srp  should 
be  freed  after  nine  months  and  Louril  after 
three  months,  when  time  already  served  is 
deducted.  The  two  men  may  also  be  eligible 
for  time  off  because  of  good  behavior. 


THE  UNTIMELY  DEATH  OF 
SENATOR  EDWARD  ZORINSKY 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  Join  with  my  colleagues  in  express- 
ing both  my  shock  and  sorrow  at  the 
untimely  death  of  Senator  Edward 
Zorinsky  last  Friday. 

I  had  an  opportunity  to  get  to  know 
Ed  and  Cece  Zorinsky  during  the  years 
he  served  in  the  Senate.  And.  in  the 
last  few  months,  as  I  served  with  him 
in  the  Senate  and  on  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee,  my  admiration  for 
and  appreciation  of  him  continued  to 
grow. 

I  enjoyed  watching  Ed  at  work  in 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee.  I 
saw  how  his  questions  and  comments 
always  reflected  a  man  who  had  done 
his  homework  and  understood  the 
issues.  But  even  more,  they  revealed 
that  Ed  Zorinsky  was  the  kind  of  Sen- 


ator who  was  always  willing  to  listen 
to  differing  points  of  view  while  also 
being  the  Idnd  of  person  who  always 
luiew  what  his  own  point  of  view  was. 

During  the  brief  time  I  was  privi- 
leged to  serve  with  Ed  Zorinsky,  I  was 
struck  by  two  characteristics.  The  first 
was  his  commitment  to  his  constitu- 
ents: Our  conversations  inevitably 
turned  to  the  plight  of  the  farm  com- 
munity in  Nebraska  and  always  com- 
municated his  passionate  commitment 
to  helping  "his  people."  His  open  door 
policy  was  a  sign  of  an  open  heart. 
The  second  characteristic  I  observed 
was  Ed's  equally  passionate  attach- 
ment to  his  family  and  his  sense  of 
self.  I've  known  a  lot  of  people  who 
have  been  in  public  life— I've  never 
known  anyone  who  was  better  able  to 
keep  "power"  in  perspective  or  who 
was  constantly  capable  of  remember- 
ing that  public  power  means  nothing 
if  it  causes  you  to  lose  your  personal 
identity. 

He  was,  in  short,  a  good  man  and  a 
fine  Senator.  He  will  be  deeply  missed. 


MESSAGES  PROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to 
the  Senate  by  Ms.  Emery,  one  of  his 
secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES 
REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Presid- 
ing Officer  laid  before  the  Senate  mes- 
sages from  the  President  of  the  United 
States  submitting  sundry  nominations, 
which  were  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings.) 


FEDERAL  CREDIT  REFORM 
ACT— MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT— PM  27 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid 
before  the  Senate  the  following  mes- 
sage from  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  together  with  accompanying 
papers;  which,  pursuant  to  the  order 
of  January  30,  1975,  was  referred 
jointly  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget  and  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

The  Federal  government  is  the  Na- 
tion's largest  financial  intermediary. 
At  the  end  of  1986.  it  had  $252  billion 
of  direct  loans  and  $450  billion  of 
guaranteed  loans  outstanding.  The 
government  provides  credit  to  many 
different  types  of  borrowers:  home- 
owners, farmers,  students,  small  busi- 
nesses, exporters,  utilities,  shipbuild- 
ers, and  State,  local,  and  foreign  gov- 
ernments. Over  the  past  20  years.  Fed- 
eral direct  loans  and  guaranteed  loans 


outstanding  have  grown  at  a  9  percent  | 
annual  rate. 

Despite  the  vast  size  of  Federal! 
cr^t,  and  its  obvious  importance  to 
the  economy,  the  present  budgetary 
treatment  of  Federal  credit  programs 
does  not  show  the  real  cost  of  these 
programs.  The  result  is  the  misalloca- 1 
tion  of  resources  and  ineffective  budg- 
etary control. 

federal  credit  is  provided  on  more  I 
favorable  terms  and  conditions  than 
those  available  in  the  private  sector. 
The  present  value  of  this  difference  is 
a  Subsidy  to  the  borrower.  This  subsi- 
dy to  federally  assisted  borrowers 
coaies  at  the  expense  of  taxpayers  and 
of  all  other  borrowers,  who  pay  higher 
interest  rates  or  fees  than  they  other- 
wise would  have  paid,  or  who  are  not 
able  to  borrow  at  all. 

For  direct  loans,  the  present  budget 
measiu-es  new  loans  to  borrowers  and 
any  associated  interest  or  other  costs 
mihus  repayments  (or  sales)  of  prevl- 
ouf  loans  and  interest  and  fees  re- 
ceived. This  is  misleading  in  four  ways. 
Disbursement  of  new  loans  overstates 
the  cost  to  the  government  because 
the  government  now  owns  a  financial 
asaet  with  market  value.  However,  the 
fact  that  loans  are  expected  to  be 
repaid  leaves  the  impression  that,  over 
time,  they  are  costless;  this  is  not  so 
be<tause  Federal  credit  programs  pro- 
vide subsidies  to  the  borrowers.  The 
subtraction  from  disbursements  relat- 
ed to  new  loans  of  repas^ments  and  in- 
terest on  previous  loans  obscures  the 
efffect  of  current  decisions.  The  budget 
acoounts  do  not  sort  through  this  con- 
fusion to  show  how  much  of  a  new 
loan  is  a  financial  asset  and  how  much 
is  a  subsidy  or  expenditure. 

Por  loan  guarantees,  the  present 
budget  does  not  record  any  cost  unless 
and  until  defaults  occur.  At  the  time 
the  commitment  to  guarantee  a  loan  is 
made,  the  guarantee  is  treated  as  a 
free  good  compared  with  a  purchase,  a 
grunt,  or  a  direct  loan. 

"Jhe  appropriation  of  budget  author- 
ity does  not  provide  meaningful  con- 
trol of  either  direct  loans  or  loan  guar- 
antees. Most  direct  loans  are  made 
frotn  revolving  funds.  Defaults  on 
guaranteed  loans  are  a  legal  obligation 
of  the  government.  In  both  cases,  ap- 
propriations are  unrelated  to  decisions 
to  provide  credit  subsidies. 

Because  of  these  inadequacies,  a  sep- 
arate credit  budget  was  created  to 
record  and  limit  the  volume  of  new 
direct  loan  obligations  and  new  guar- 
anteed loan  commitments.  The  credit 
budget  has  the  advantage  of  focusing 
attention  on  the  decisions  that  commit 
the  government  to  new  expenditures. 
But  it  does  not  show  the  cost  of  these 
expenditures— the  subsidies.  Instead, 
it  shows  the  total  volume  of  credit  as- 
sisted. Thus,  it  does  not  distinguish  be- 
tween programs  with  deep  subsidies 
and  those  with  small  ones.  Moreover, 


the  credit  budget  is  separate  from  the 
unified  budget,  so  trade-offs  between 
credit  and  other  spending  cannot  be 
made. 

In  my  Budget  Message  last  January, 
I  promised  to  send  to  the  Congress  leg- 
islation "whereby  the  true  cost  to  the 
economy  of  Federal  credit  programs 
would  be  counted  in  the  budget."  The 
proposed  legislation  I  am  transmitting 
today,  the  "Federal  Credit  Reform  Act 
of  1987."  carries  out  that  pledge.  This 
legislation  was  developed  by  the  Fed- 
eral Credit  Policy  Working  Group  of 
the  Economic  Policy  Council.  It  builds 
on  recommendations  made  by  the 
President's  Commission  on  Budget 
Concepts  in  1967,  on  analyses  by  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  and 
the  Congressional  Budget  Office,  and 
on  proposals  made  in  recent  years  by 
various  members  of  Congress. 

The  bill  is  intended  to  provide  the 
Congress  and  the  Administration  with 
accurate  measures  of  the  benefits  of 
Federal  credit  programs,  to  place  their 
cost  on  a  budgetary  basis  equivalent  to 
other  Federal  spending,  to  encourage 
the  delivery  of  benefits  in  the  form 
most  appropriate  to  the  needs  of  bene- 
ficiaries, to  improve  the  allocation  of 
resources  among  credit  programs  and 
between  credit  and  other  spending, 
and  to  provide  for  the  efficient  financ- 
ing of  obligations  issued,  sold,  or  guar- 
anteed by  Federal  agencies. 

To  achieve  these  goals,  the  bill 
would  change  the  budgetary  treat- 
ment of  credit  transactions  by  charg- 
ing Federal  agencies  for  the  amount  of 
subsidies  inherent  in  credit  programs. 
These  subsidies  are  the  present  value 
of  the  difference  between  the  terms 
and  conditions  on  which  direct  loans 
or  loan  guarantees  are  available  to 
borrowers  in  the  private  sector  and 
the  easier  ones  provided  by  Federal 
credit  programs.  If  the  borrower  were 
given  a  grant  equivalent  to  this  subsi- 
dy and  then  obtained  a  private  loan  or 
loan  guarantee,  the  borrower  would  be 
equally  well  off. 

The  draft  bill  would  record  this 
grant-equivalent  subsidy  of  credit  pro- 
grams in  the  budgets  of  Federal  credit 
agencies.  The  Congress  would  be  asked 
to  appropriate  funds  for  these  subsi- 
dies, thereby  allocating  resources  on 
an  equivalent  basis  among  credit  pro- 
grams and  between  credit  programs 
and  other  government  spending. 

The  unsubsidized  portion  of  a  Feder- 
al direct  loan  is  a  financial  asset.  This 
is  the  present  value  of  the  expected  in- 
terest and  repayments  by  the  borrow- 
er. The  bUl  creates  a  Federal  Credit 
Revolving  P\md  in  the  Department  of 
the  Treasury  to  finance  the  financial 
asset  portion  of  direct  loans. 

The  most  direct  way  to  divide  a  new 
loan  between  its  "grant"  and  "loan" 
components  is  to  sell  it  promptly,  com- 
petitively, and  without  any  govern- 
ment guarantee  of  future  repayment. 
The  bill  proposes  that  agencies  do  so 


as  an  agent  for  the  Fund,  unless 
exempt  because  of  foreign  policy  or 
other  program  considerations. 

The  most  direct  way  to  identify  the 
subsidy  inherent  in  a  federally  guaran- 
teed loan  is  to  purchase  reinsurance  in 
the  private  market.  The  cost  of  pur- 
chasing reinsurance,  minus  any  fees 
paid  by  the  borrower,  is  the  grant 
equivalent  of  providing  a  Federal  guar- 
antee. The  bill  proposes  that  agencies 
arrange  for  the  purchase  of  reinsur- 
ance as  an  agent  of  the  Fund,  in  order 
to  measure  this  subsidy. 

The  Federal  Credit  Revolving  Fund, 
in  consultation  with  the  Federal 
agency,  would  be  responsible  for  esti- 
mating the  subsidy  in  Federal  loans 
and  loan  guarantees,  using  the  infor- 
mation from  the  sales  and  reinsurance 
or  using  standard  methods  when  loans 
are  not  sold  or  reinsured.  The  Fund 
would  establish  an  automated  account- 
ing and  control  system  to  keep  track 
of  the  status  of  the  Fund's  accounts 
and  to  ensure  that  agency  credit  activ- 
ity is  limited  to  the  amounts  appropri- 
ated for  subsidy  costs.  In  addition,  the 
Fund  would  serve  as  a  central  financ- 
ing mechanism— providing  the  finan- 
cial asset  portion  of  new  direct  loans, 
assuming  the  contingent  liability  for 
new  guaranteed  loans,  and  receiving 
subsidy  payments  from  the  agencies, 
all  fees,  interest,  repayments,  proceeds 
from  the  sale  of  new  loans,  and  collat- 
eral acquired  through  defaults  on 
guaranteed  loans. 

Nothing  in  the  biU  changes  the 
credit  programs  that  the  Congress  en- 
acted or  changes  the  existing  author- 
ity of  agencies  to  operate  credit  pro- 
grams. Agencies  would  continue  to  ar- 
range and  approve  direct  loans  and 
loan  guarantees  as  they  do  now,  would 
service  those  that  had  not  been  sold  or 
reinsured,  and  would  arrange  for  sale 
or  reinsurance.  The  legal  rights  of  bor- 
rowers would  not  be  changed. 

The  proposed  budgetary  treatment 
of  credit  affects  the  deficit  only  to  the 
extent  that  loan  assets  are  sold  and 
guaranteed  loans  are  reinsured.  The 
net  effects  of  our  planned  sales  and  re- 
insurance were  estimated  in  my  1988 
Budget.  The  "scoring"  of  this  credit 
reform  proposal,  itself,  is  otherwise 
deficit  neutral. 

Because  the  Congress  requested  sub- 
mission of  the  1988  Budget  nearly  a 
month  early— and  we  met  that  goal— 
we  were  not  able  to  include  the  effect 
of  this  credit  reform  proposal,  account 
by  accoimt.  in  oiu-  January  5th  and 
January  28th  documents.  I  am  now 
sending  the  necessary  budget  amend- 
ments and  appropriations  language  to 
the  Congress.  I  hope  that  you  will  be 
able  to  include  them  in  your  consider- 
ation of  the  1988  Budget. 

Credit  reform  is  one  of  numerous 
management  improvement  initiatives 
that  I  will  be  transmitting  to  you  in 
the  FY  1988  Management  Report.  I 
look  forward  to  working  cooperatively 


with  the  Congress  to  make  these  re- 
forms in  the  budgetary  treatment  of 
credit  and  in  the  management  of  Fed- 
eral credit  programs. 

ROHALO  Reagah. 
The  White  House,  March  12,  1987. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

At  9:38  a.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  reading  clerks, 
aimounced  that  the  House  has  passed 
the  following  bill,  in  which  it  requests 
the  concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

H.R.  240.  An  act  to  amend  the  National 
Trails  System  Act  to  designate  the  Santa  Fe 
Trail  as  a  National  Historic  Trail. 

ENKOLLED  BILL  AND  JOIItT  RESOLUTIOH  SIGNED 

The  messsage  also  announced  that 
the  Speaker  has  signed  the  following 
enrolled  bill  and  joint  resolution: 

H.R.  1056.  An  act  to  amend  the  National 
Housing  Act  to  limit  the  fees  that  may  be 
charged  by  the  Grovemment  National  Mort- 
gage Association  for  the  guaranty  of  mort- 
gage-backed securities:  and 

S.J.  Res.  65.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  of  April  5,  1987,  through  April  11, 
1987,  as  "National  Know  Your  Cholesterol 
Week." 

The  enrolled  bill  and  joint  resolution 
were  subsequently  signed  by  the  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore  [Mr.  Stekwis]. 

At  11:56  a.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  reading  clerks, 
announced  that  the  House  has  passed 
the  following  joint  resolution,  in 
which  it  requests  the  conciurence  of 
the  Senate: 

H.J.  Res.  175.  Joint  resolution  to  impose  a 
moratorium  on  United  States  assistance  for 
the  Nicaraguan  democratic  resistance  until 
there  has  been  a  fuU  and  adequate  account- 
ing for  previous  assistance. 


.MEASURES  REFERRED 
The  following  bill  was  read  the  first 
and  second  times  by  imanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 

H.R.  240.  An  act  to  amend  the  National 
Trails  System  Act  to  designate  the  SanU  Pe 
Trail  as  a  National  Historic  Trail;  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 


MEASURES  READ  THE  FIRST 
TIME 

The  following  joint  resolution  was 
read  the  first  time: 

HJ.  Res.  175.  Joint  resolution  to  impose  a 
moratorium  on  United  States  assistance  for 
the  Nicaraguan  democratic  resistance  until 
there  has  been  a  full  and  adequate  account- 
ing for  previous  assistance. 


ENROLLED  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  report- 
ed that  on  today.  March  12,  1987.  he 
had  presented  to  the  President  of  the 
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United  Statea  the  following  enrolled 
Joint  reKdution: 

&J.  Rea.  88.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
tlw  week  of  AprO  B.  1987.  through  April  U. 
19tT.  u  "National  Know  Tour  Cholesterol 


INTRODnCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLDTIONS 

The  f(dlowlnc  bills  and  joint  resolu- 


a.  734.  A  bill  to  extend  trade  adjustment 
assistance  to  workers  and  firms  in  the  oU 
and  gas  industry  whose  services  or  products 
are  not  directly  competitive  with  imports;  to 
the  Committee  on  Pinanoe. 
By  Mr.  JOHNSTON: 
S.  735.  A  bill  to  amend  the  I^nd  and 
Water  Conservation  Fund  Act  of  1965,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

By  Mr.  HARKIN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
SuoN): 


a   19a    A  Kill  ».< 


r^Klkl*    »».» 


By  Mr.  HEINZ  (for  himself.  Mr. 
TaiBLi  and  Mr.  Oounici): 
9.  745.  A  bill  to  ensure  the  proper  budget- 
ary treatment  of  credit  transactions  of  Fed- 
eral agencies  and  to  improve  management 
of  Federal  credit  programs;  to  the  Commit- 
ter on  the  Budget  and  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs.  Jointly,  pursuant  to 
the  order  of  August  8.  1977,  with  instruc- 
tions that  if  one  Committee  reports,  the 
other  Committee  has  thirty  days  of  continu- 
ou«  session  to  report  or  be  discharged. 
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The  inclusion  of  this  provision, 
which  would  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code,  resulted  in  S.  645  being  re- 
ferred to  the  Finance  Committee.  It  Is 
my  understanding  that  by  removing 
this  provision,  the  amended  bill  I  am 
introducing  today  will  be  referred  to 
the  Rules  Committee. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
bill  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  beins  no  objection,  the  bill 


"(C)  at  least  two  candidates  have  qualified 
for  the  election  ballot  for  election  to  the 
same  seat  under  the  law  of  the  State  in- 
volved; 

'(D)  the  candidate  and  the  authorized 
committees  of  such  candidate— 

"(1)  will  not  make  campaign  expenditures 
in  the  general  election  greater  than  the  lim- 
itations set  forth  in  section  31S(JK1); 

"(11)  will  abide  by  the  limitations  on  cam- 
paign expenditures  for  the  primary  election 
pursuant   to   section   315(jK2)   and  section 


election  expenditures  In  aocordanoe  with 
the  provisions  of  this  section  to  be  an  eligi- 
ble candidate. 

"(bKl)  In  any  election  in  which  an  eligible 
candidate  receives  70  percent  or  more  of  the 
vote  in  such  election,  the  limitation  on  ex- 
penditures for  candidates  in  such  primary 
election  shall  be  an  amount  equal  to  (me- 
third  of  the  limitation  on  expenditures  in 
the  general  election. 

"(2)  In  any  election  in  which  an  eligible 
candidate  receives  less  than  70  percent  of 
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United  States  the  following  enrolled 
Joint  reaolution: 

aj.  Rw.  W.  Joint  niolutlon  to  deslgiuite 
tlw  week  of  April  5.  1M7.  through  April  11. 
IMT.  M  "NBtlonal  Know  Your  Cholesterol 
Week." 


INTRODncnON  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  f(dlowing  bills  and  Joint  resolu-i 
tions  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  time  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  Indicated: 

By  Mr.  MITCHELL  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  B4UCUS): 
&  TSS.  A  bin  to  provide  for  public  financ- 
inc  of  lenenl  electioni  for  the  XJS.  Senate, 
and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee 
OD  Rules  and  Administration. 
By  Mr.  McCONMELL: 
&  7M.  A  bOl  to  amend  the  JuvenUe  Jus- 
tioe  and  DeliDQuency  Prevention  Act  of  1974 
to  provide  States  with  assistance  to  esUb- 
Ush  or  expand  ciearinshouses  to  locate  miss- 
tate chldren:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

By  Mr.  EVANS  (for  himself.  Mr.  Biiai>- 

vn,  Mr.  IKOUTK,  Mr.  DcCoRcnn,  Mr. 

AiMiiB.  and  Mr.  McCaih): 

&  737.  A  bOl  to  clarify  Indian  treaties  and 

executive  orders  with  respect   to   fishing 

il^ts;  to  the  Select  Committee  on  Indian 

Affairs. 

By  Mr.  I£AHY  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

BoecBwm.  Mr.  Msi/mni.  iSi.  Daji- 

WOKOL,  Mr.  HuuciM,  ICr.  Comxao,  and 

Mr.  DascHLS): 

S.  738.  A  bill  to  Improve  the  nutrition  of 

the  holnele^^  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 

CaouBlttee  on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and 


By  Mr.  WEICKER: 
8.  739.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  develop- 
ment and  imidementation  of  programs  for 
chadren  and  youth  camp  safety;  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 
ByMr.DTOUYE: 
8.  730.  A  tani  to  amend  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act.  IMS,  regarding  vessels  eligible 
for  an  opoattng-dlfferential  subsidy,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation. 

&  731.  A  bill  to  amend  section  788(d)  of 
the  Puldlc  Health  Service  Act  to  permit 
schools  of  nursing  to  obtain  grants  for  train- 
ing projecU  in  geriatrics;  to  the  Committee 
on  Lalmr  and  Human  Resources. 

By  Mr.  DURENBEROEIl  (for  himself. 
Mr.  Dou,  Mr.  MircHKii.  Mr.  Ldgak, 
Mr.  Pktcmu  Mr.  Rncu,  Mr.  Dar- 
roKTH.  Mr.  Hkdiz,  Mr.  Kastkn,  Mrs. 
KABsaAUM.  and  Mr.  Hatch): 
8.  733.  A  bOl  to  establish  a  program  of 
grants  to  assist  small  rural  hospitals  in 
modifying  their  service  mixes  to  meet  new 
oonimunity  needs  and  in  providing  more  ap- 
prottriate    and   cost-effective    health    care 
aerrioes  to  medicare  beneficiaries;  to  the 
Committee  on  I^ibor  and  Human  Resources. 
By  Mr.  DURENBEROER: 
S.  733.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Pood  Security 
Act  of  1985  to  provide  an  exemption  from 
tlie  prohlbitloD  on  the  production  of  agri- 
cultural commodities  on  converted  wetland 
for  land  that  was  used  to  produce  agricul- 
tural commodities  during  at  least  3  of  the  5 
crop  years  preceding  the  date  of  enactment 
of  such  Act;  to  the  Ccnnmittee  on  Agricul- 
ture, Nutritim.  and  Forestry. 

By  Mr.  JOHNSTON  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Bousi,  Mr.  BmaAMAii,  Mr.  Mohkow- 
SKi.  and  Mr.  Nicklxs): 


S.  734.  A  bill  to  extend  trade  adjustment 
assistance  to  workers  and  firms  in  the  oil 
and  gas  industry  whose  services  or  products 
are  not  directly  competitive  with  imports;  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  JOHNSTON: 
S.  735.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Land  and 
Water  Conservation  Fund  Act  of  1966,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

By  Mr.  HARKIN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
SmoN): 
S.  736.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  performance 
of  certain  functions  at  arsenals  and  manu- 
facturing facilities  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense from  being  converted  to  performance 
by  private  contractors;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  SIMON: 
S.  737.  A  bill  to  amend  the  PubUc  Health 
Service  Act  to  establish  schoolbased  adoles- 
cent health  services  demonstration  projects; 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources. 

By  Mr.  KERRY: 
S.  738.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961  to  modify  provisions  relat- 
ing to  the  trade  and  development  program; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
By  Mr.  PE3jL  (by  request): 
S.  739.  A  bill  to  provide  for  participation 
by  the  United  States  in  replenishments  of 
the  International  Development  Association 
and  the  Asian  Development  Fund  and  in  a 
capital  increase  of  the  African  Development 
Bank,  for  membership  for  the  United  States 
in  the  Multilateral  Investment  Guarantee 
Agency,  for  United  States  acceptance  of  the 
merger  of  the  capital  resources  of  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations. 

S.  740.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Board  for 
International  Broadcasting  Act  of  1973  and 
to  authorize  appropriations  for  fiscal  years 
1988  and  1989  for  carrying  out  that  Act;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
By  Mr.  HEINZ: 
S.  741.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act  of 
1930;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  HOLLINGS  (for  himself.  Mr. 
IwouYB,  and  Mr.  DAirroRTH): 
S.  742.  A  bill  to  clarify  the  congressional 
Intent  concerning,  and  to  codify,  certain  re- 
quirements of  the  Communications  Act  of 
1934  that  ensure  that  broadcasters  afford 
reasonable  opportunity  for  the  discussion  of 
conflicting  views  on  issues  of  public  impor- 
tance; to  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  Sci- 
ence, and  Transportation. 

By  Mr.  CHAFEE  (for  himself,  Mr. 
MrrcHELL.  Mr.  Staitoro,  Mr.  Hxinz, 
Mr.  Reid,  Ms.  MiKULSKi,  Mr.  Lau- 
TKNBERG,     Mr.     SPECTKE,     and     Mr. 

DuitXIfBERGER  ): 

S.  743.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  to  conduct  a 
study  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the 
extent  to  which  radon  in  the  Nation's 
schools  poses  a  threat  to  cliildren  and  em- 
ployees within  such  schools,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Environment 
and  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  Mrrc:HELL  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Chafke,  Mr.  STArroRo,  Mr.  Lauteh- 

BERG,    Mr.    MOYMIHAlf,    Mr.    DtntEN- 

BKRGER,  Ms.  MiKTTLSKI,  Mr.  RxiD,  Mr. 

DODD,  Mr.   KxRRT,   Mr.   Hnvz,   Mr. 

GoRx,  Mr.  Daschle,  Mr.  Specter,  Mr. 

Graham,  Mr.  Wirth,  and  Mr.  Brai>- 

LET): 
S.  744.  A  bill  to  assist  SUtes  in  responding 
to  the  threat  to  human  health  posed  by  ex- 
posure to  radon;  to  the  Conunittee  on  Envi- 
ronment and  Public  Works. 


By  Mr.  HEINZ  (for  himself,  Mr. 
TUBLB  and  Mr.  DoMxinci): 
S-  746.  A  bill  to  ensiire  the  proper  budget- 
ary treatment  of  credit  transactions  of  Fed- 
eral agencies  and  to  improve  management 
of  Federal  credit  programs;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Budget  and  the  Committee  on 
Oovemmental  Affairs,  Jointly,  pursuant  to 
the  order  of  August  8,  1977,  with  instruc- 
tions that  if  one  Committee  reports,  the 
otlter  Committee  has  thirty  days  of  continu- 
ous session  to  report  or  be  discharged. 

By  lb.  BENTSEN  (for  tiimself,  Mr. 
Stevems,  Mr.  Chiles,  Mr.  Bttmpxss, 
Mr.    Daschle,    Mr.    Burdick,    Mr. 
Cratee,   Mr.   Reid,   Ms.   Mikulski, 
Mr.  LncAR,  Mr.  Asams,  Mr.  Specter, 
Mr.  Pell,  Mr.  Matsuraga,  Mr.  Bras- 
ley,   Mr.   Lautehberg,   Mr.   Glehh, 
Mr.  Stennis,  Mr.  Gore.  Mr.  Kerrt, 
Mr.  Dcrxkbercer,  Mr.  Leart,  and 
I        Mr.  McClure): 
S.J.  Res.  83.  A  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  week  of  April  19,  1987,  through  April  25, 
1907,  as  "National  Minority  Cancer  Aware- 
neai  Week";  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 


ciary. 


SUBMISSION  OF  CONCURRENT 
AND  SENATE  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  (»ncurrent  resolutions 
and  Senate  resolutions  were  read,  and 
referred  (or  acted  upon),  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  BYRD  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Dole): 

SI  Res.  166.  A  resolution  to  amend  Senate 
Resolution  352,  agreed  to  April  1.  1986,  re- 
lating to  the  commemoration  of  the  bicen- 
tengiial  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States; 
considered  and  agreed  to. 
By  Mr.  BIDEN: 

SL  Res.  167.  A  resolution  concerning  con- 
stitutional principles  pertinent  to  the 
making  of  treaties,  and  further  concerning 
the  interpretation  of  the  Treaty  Between 
the  United  States  of  America  and  the  Union 
of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  on  the  Limita- 
tioa  of  Anti-Ballistic  Missile  Systems:  to  the 
Coamiittee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
By  Mr.  BAUCUS: 

Sfc  Con.  Res.  30.  A  concurrent  resolution  to 
endorse  the  national  certification  of  teach- 
ers in  elementary  and  secondary  education 
in  the  United  States;  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources. 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  MITCHELL  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Baucus): 
a.  725.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the 
public  financing  of  general  elections 
for  the  U.S.  Senate,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Conunittee  on  Rules  and 
Adbiinistration. 

SS(ATE  CAMPAIGN  COST  LIMITING  AND  PUBLIC 
FINANCING  ACT 

•  Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  today  reintroducing  legislation 
wMch  I  introduced  last  week  providing 
for  partial  public  financing  of  Senate 
general  election  campaigns.  This  biU 
today  is  identical  to  S.  645  introduced 
last  week  except  for  the  removal  of 
one  minor  provision  increasing  the  $1 
Presidential  campaign  fund  checkoff 
to|2. 


The  inclusion  of  this  provision, 
which  would  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code,  resulted  in  S.  645  being  re- 
ferred to  the  Finance  Committee.  It  Is 
my  imderstanding  that  by  removing 
this  provision,  the  amended  biU  I  am 
introducing  today  will  be  referred  to 
the  Rules  Committee. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
bill  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  725 
Be  it  enacted  ty  the  Senate  and  Hovse  of 
Representatives    of  the    VniUd    States   of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Senate  Campaign 
Cost  Limitation  and  Public  Financing  Act". 
Sec.  2.  The  Federal  Election  Campaign 
Act  of  1971  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  title: 
"TITLE     V— PUBLIC      FINANCING      OP 
SENATE   GENERAL   ELECTION    CAM- 
PAIGNS 

"DEPINTTIONS 

"Sec.  501.  For  purposes  of  this  title— 

"(1)  the  definitions  set  forth  in  section  301 
of  this  Act  apply  to  this  title; 

"(2)  'general  election'  means  any  regularly 
scheduled  or  special  election  held  for  the 
purpose  of  electing  a  candidate  to  the 
United  States  Senate; 

"(3)  'primary  election'  means  (A)  an  elec- 
tion, including  a  runoff  election,  held  for 
the  nomination  by  a  political  party  of  a  can- 
didate lor  election  to  the  United  States 
Senate,  or  (B)  a  convention  or  caucus  of  a 
political  party  held  for  the  nomination  of 
such  candidatie; 

"(4)  eligible  candidate'  means  a  candidate 
who  is  eligible,  under  section  502,  to  receive 
payments  under  this  title; 

"(5)  "authorized  committee'  means,  with 
respect  to  any  candidate  for  election  to  the 
United  States  Senate,  any  political  commit- 
tee which  is  authorized  In  writing  by  such 
candidate  to  accept  contributions  or  to 
make  expenditures  on  behalf  of  such  candi- 
date to  further  the  election  of  such  candi- 
date; and 

"(6)  the  term  'Immediate  family'  means  a 
candidate's  spouse,  and  any  child,  parent, 
grandparent,  brother,  half-brother,  sister, 
or  half-sister  of  the  candidate,  and  the 
spouse  of  such  individual,  and  any  child, 
parent,  grandparent,  brother,  half-brother, 
sister,  or  half-sister  of  the  candidate's 
spouse,  and  the  spouse  of  such  individual. 

"ELIGIBILITY  FOR  PAYMENTS 

"Sec.  502.  (a)  To  be  eligible  to  receive  pay- 
ments under  this  title,  with  respect  to  an 
election— 

"(Da  candidate  in  a  general  election  shall 
certify  to  the  Commission,  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  this  Act  or  regula- 
tions promulgated  puisuant  to  this  Act, 
that— 

"(A)  he  or  she  is  seeking  election  to  the 
United  States  Senate, 

"(B)  such  candidate  and  the  authorized 
committees  of  such  candidate  have— 

"(i)  received  contributions  from  individ- 
uals in  amounts  of  $100  or  less,  which  qual- 
ify for  matching  funds  pursuant  to  this 
title,  for  that  campaign  in  a  total  amount  of 
not  less  than  5  per  centum  of  the  overall  ex- 
penditure limit;  and 

"(ii)  received  such  contributions  only  from 
individuals  who  are  residents  of  the  State  in 
which  such  candidate  is  seeking  election; 


"(C)  at  least  two  candidates  have  qualified 
for  the  election  ballot  for  election  to  the 
same  seat  under  the  law  of  the  State  in- 
volved; 

"(D)  the  candidate  and  the  authorized 
committees  of  such  candidate— 

"(1)  will  not  make  campaign  expenditures 
in  the  general  election  greater  than  the  lim- 
itations set  forth  in  section  315(JK1); 

"(ii)  will  abide  by  the  limitations  on  cam- 
paign expenditures  for  the  primary  election 
pursuant  to  section  315(jK2)  and  section 
504; 

"(ill)  will  not  accept  any  contributions  in 
violation  of  section  315(a);  and 

""(Iv)  will  not  make  expenditures  from  per- 
sonal funds  which  exceed  the  limitation  es- 
tablished in  section  503; 

"(E)  he  or  she  will  agree  to  cooperate  in 
the  case  of  an  audit  and  examination  by  the 
Commission  under  section  509  and  to  pay 
any  amounts  required  under  such  section; 
and 

"(F)  such  candidate  and  the  authorized 
committees  of  such  candidate  have  received 
contributions  aggregating  not  less  than  the 
amount  of  contributions  certified  under  sec- 
tion 505. 

"(2)  a  candidate  of  a  political  party  in  a 
State  that  has  legal  requirements  for  such 
candidacy,  shall,  within  seven  days  after  re- 
ceiving such  nomination,  certify  to  the 
Commission  his  or  her  intention  to  accept 
payments  under  section  508  and  to  comply 
with  applicable  provisions  of  law  with  re- 
spect to  such  payments; 

"(3)  an  independent  candidate  or  a  candi- 
date of  a  political  party  in  a  State  other 
than  a  SUte  referred  to  in  paragraph  (2), 
shall,  within  seven  days  after  qualifying  for 
the  general  election  ballot  under  the  law  of 
the  State  involved,  certify  to  the  Commis- 
sion his  or  her  intention  to  accept  payments 
under  section  508  and  to  comply  with  appli- 
cable provisions  of  law  with  respect  to  such 
payments; 

""(4)  a  candidate  in  an  election  shall, 
within  seven  days  after  qualifying  for  the 
election  ballot  under  the  law  of  the  State  In- 
volved, agree  that  such  candidate  and  the 
authorized  committees  of  such  candidate— 

""(A)  will  obtain  and  furnish  to  the  Com- 
mission any  evidence  such  Commission  may 
request  about  the  campaign  expenditures 
and  contributions  of  such  candidate;  and 

"(B)  will  keep  and  furnish  to  the  Commis- 
sion any  records,  books,  and  other  informa- 
tion it  may  request;  and 

'"(b)  A  candidate  eligible,  under  this  sec- 
tion, to  receive  payments  shall  apply  to  the 
Commission  for  the  initial  matching  pay- 
ment referred  to  in  section  505(bKl)(A). 

"(c)  Agreements,  certifications,  and  decla- 
rations under  this  section  shall  be  filed  with 
the  Commission  at  the  time  and  in  such 
manner  as  the  Commission  requires. 

""LIMITATION  ON  EXPENDITURES  OF  PERSONAL 
FUNDS 

""Sec.  503.  No  candidate  who  is  eligible 
under  section  502  to  receive  payments  under 
section  508  and  who  does  receive  such  pay- 
ments shall  make  expenditures  from  the 
personal  funds  of  such  candidate,  or  the 
funds  of  any  member  of  the  immediate 
family  of  such  candidate,  aggregating  in 
excess  of  $35,000.  with  respect  to  the  elec- 
tion involved. 

■"LIMITATIONS  ON  CONTRIBUTIONS  AND 
EXPENDITURES 

""Sec.  504.  (a)  A  candidate  who  is  other- 
wise eligible  to  receive  payments  In  a  gener- 
al election  under  section  508  and  who  re- 
ceives such  payments  shall  make  primary 


election  expexMlitures  in  aocordanoe  with 
the  provisions  of  this  section  to  be  an  eligi- 
ble candidate. 

'"(bKl)  In  any  election  in  which  an  eligible 
candidate  receives  70  percent  or  more  of  the 
vote  in  such  election,  the  limitation  on  ex- 
penditures for  candidates  in  such  primary 
election  shall  be  an  amount  equal  to  ooe- 
third  of  the  limitation  on  expenditures  in 
the  general  election. 

"(2)  In  any  election  in  which  an  eligible 
candidate  receives  less  ttian  70  percent  of 
the  vote  in  such  election,  the  limitation  on 
expenditures  for  such  primary  election  sliaU 
be  an  amount  equal  to  one-half  of  the  limi- 
tation on  expenditures  in  the  general  elec- 
tion. 

"'(3)  In  any  election  in  wliich  an  eligible 
candidate  receives  payments  under  section 
508  and  exceeds  the  limitation  on  primary 
election  expenditures  established  in  this  sec- 
tion, all  such  expenditures  in  excess  of  such 
limitation  shall  be  considered  general  elec- 
tion expenditures  for  purposes  of  the  limita- 
tion on  such  general  election  expenditures 
provided  in  section  315(JX1). 

""(c)  No  eligible  candidate  shall  accept  con- 
tributions from  multlcandidate  political 
committees  which,  in  the  aggregate,  exceed 
20  per  centum  of  the  expenditure  limit  for 
the  general  or  primary  election. 

'"ENTITLEMENT  TO  PAYMENTS 

"'Sec.  505.  (a)  Every  candidate  who  meets 
the  eligibility  requirements  in  section  502  is 
entitled  to  payments  for  use  in  such  candi- 
date's general  election  campaign  in  an 
amount  equal  to  the  amotmt  of  contribu- 
tions, qualified  to  be  matched  pursuant  to 
this  title,  as  such  candidate  and  the  author- 
ized committees  of  such  candidate  receive 
for  that  campaign  up  to  an  amount  equal  to 
one-half  of  the  amount  of  allowed  expendi- 
tures as  provided  in  section  315(JK1). 

"(bKl)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph 
(2).  a  candidate  eligible  to  receive  payments 
pursuant  to  this  title  shall  be  entitled  to— 

"(A)  an  initial  payment  in  an  amount 
equal  to  the  contributions  initially  certified 
under  section  502(aKlKB);  and 

"(B)  additional  matching  payments  equal 
to  the  amount  of  contributions  received 
from  individuals  in  amounts  of  $200  or  less, 
to  be  paid  in— 

"(1)  multiples  of  $20,000  under  section  508, 
if,  with  respect  to  each  such  payment,  the 
eligible  candidate  and  the  authorized  com- 
mittees of  such  candidate  have  received,  in 
addition  to  the  amount  of  contributions  cer- 
tified by  the  candidate  to  the  Commission 
under  section  502(aXlXB),  contributions  ag- 
gregating $20,000  which  have  not  been 
matched  under  this  section  and  wtiich  qual- 
ify for  matching  funds;  and 

"(ii)  a  final  payment  (designated  as  such 
by  the  candidate  involved)  of  the  balance  of 
the  matching  funds  to  which  such  candidate 
Is  entitled  under  this  section. 

"(2)  The  total  of  the  payments  to  which  a 
candidate  Is  entitled  under  paragraph  (1) 
shall  not  exceed  50  per  centum  of  the  ex- 
penditure limitation  applicable  to  such  can- 
didate under  section  315(JK1),  unless  other- 
wise provided  in  this  title. 

"(3)  An  eligible  candidate  for  whom  the 
limitation  on  expenditures  established  in 
section  315(jXl)  Is  made  inapplicable  under 
section  506,  shall  be  entitled  to  paymmts  in 
an  amount  equal  to  the  difference  between 
the  limitation  on  expenditures  applicable  to 
such  eligible  candidate  under  section 
315(jKl)  and  110  per  centum  of  the  total  ex- 
penditures toade  by  the  opponent  of  such 
eligible  candidate  who  has  made  the  largest 
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amount  of  expenditures  in  such  election,  up    used  to  make  any  expenditure  until  the  date    date  under  subsection  (b)  or  (d)  of  this  sec.^^l  seek  election,  whichever  occurs  first.  Such     snect  to  a  camoaign  more  than  twentv-four     claratorv  or  Inlunctive  relief  eonceminff  anv 
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amount  of  expenditures  in  such  election,  up 
to  in  amount  equal  to  three  times  the  llml- 
tatioD  on  expenditures.  Such  payments 
■hall  be  made  In  multiples  of  $20,000  as 
such  candidate  becomes  eligible  for  such 
amounta.  ezc^t  that  the  final  payment 
■ball  be  made  in  an  amount  equal  to  the 
balance  of  the  total  to  which  such  candidate 
to  entitled. 

"(4)  If  the  expenditures  made  by  a  candi- 
date exceed  an  amount  equal  to  three  times 
the  IhnltatfcHM  on  expenditures  which  ap- 
pltaa  to  such  candidate,  the  llmlte  in  subsec- 
tion (bXlXB)  providing  that  only  contribu- 
tlona  in  amounts  of  $200  or  less  are  eligible 
for  matfhlng  payments  shall  not  apply  to 
the  opponents  of  such  candidate  who  are  ei- 
Icnde  canrtlrtatwi  receiving  funds  pursuant 
tothtotttle. 

"(e)  In  determining  the  amount  of  contri- 
butions received  by  a  candidate  and  the  au- 
thoriaed  oonunittees  of  such  candidate  for 
the  purpoaea  of  providing  matching  funds 
pursuant  to  thte  title— 

"(1)  no  contribution  received  by  the  candi- 
date or  any  of  the  authorised  committees  of 
■ucfa  candidate  as  a  subscription,  loan,  ad- 
vance, deposit,  or  as  a  contribution  of  prod- 
oeta  or  awvloes.  shall  be  taken  into  account; 
"(3)  no  contribution  shall  be  taken  into 
account  if  such  contribution  is  not  made  by 
a  written  Instrument  which  identifies  the 
person  making  such  contribution  by  full 
name  and  mailing  address; 

"(3)  no  contribution  received  from  a  politi- 
cal committee  or  any  other  organization 
■hall  be  taken  into  account; 

"(4)  no  contribution  received  from  any  in- 
dividual shall  be  taken  into  account  to  the 
extent  that  such  contribution  exceeds  $200 
when  added  to  the  total  amoimt  of  all  other 
oontrtbutlona  made  by  that  individual  to  or 
for  the  benefit  of  such  candidate  in  connec- 
tion with  the  general  election  campaign  of 
such  candidate; 

"(5)  no  contribution  (A)  which  is  received 
before  September  1  of  the  year  immediately 
preceding  the  year  in  which  the  general 
election  for  the  campaign  to  which  the  con- 
tribution is  made  is  held  and  (B)  which  is 
not  maintained  in  a  separate  account  until 
the  date  on  which  such  candidate  qualifies 
for  the  general  election  ballot  under  the  law 
of  the  appropriate  State  for  election,  shall 
be  taken  into  account; 

"(6)  no  contribution  received  from  any 
person  or  soimx  other  than  an  Individual 
■hall  be  taken  into  account;  and 

"(7)  no  contribution  received  ninety  days 
after  the  date  on  which  the  election  in- 
volved is  held  shaU  be  taken  into  account. 

"(d)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (a),  no  candidate  is  entitled  to 
the  payment  of  any  amount  under  this  sec- 
tion which,  when  added  to  the  total  amount 
of  contributions  received  by  such  candidate 
and  the  authorized  committees  of  such  can- 
didate and  any  oUier  payments  made  to  the 
candidate  under  this  title  for  such  candi- 
date's general  election  campaign,  exceeds 
the  amount  of  the  expenditures  limitation 
applicable  to  such  candidate  for  that  cam- 
paign under  secUon  315(JK1)  unless  the  pro- 
vi^lona  of  such  section  have  been  waived  by 
thlsUUe. 

"(e)  AU  payments  received  by  a  candidate 
or  the  authorized  committees  of  such  candi- 
date under  this  title  shall  be  deposited  at  a 
national  or  State  bank  in  a  separate  check- 
ing account  which  shall  contain  only  funds 
so  received.  No  expenditures  of  funds  re- 
ceived under  this  section  shall  be  made 
except  by  checks  drawn  on  such  account. 

"(f)  No  contribution  received  and  main- 
tained pursuant  to  subsection  (c)(5)  shall  be 


used  to  make  any  expenditure  until  the  date 
on  which  the  candidate  qualifies  for  the 
general  election  ballot  under  the  law  of  the 
appropriate  State. 

"(g)  Each  qualified  candidate  shall  receive 
matching  funds  equal  to  the  amount  of  in- 
dependent expenditures  made  on  behalf  of 
such  candidate's  opponent  or  against  such 
candidate  when  such  amount  of  independ- 
ent expenditures  exceeds  5  per  centum  of 
such  candidate's  overall  expenditure  limit. 
Any  amounts  so  received  shall  not  be  includ- 
ed in  the  limits  provided  for  in  section 
315(])(1)  or  subsection  (b)(2)  or  (d)  of  this 
section. 

"WAIVKR  or  OVKRAU.  EXPENDITURE  LIMriA- 
TIOH;  ADDI'nONAL  PUBLIC  PINANCING  POH 
CERTAIN  CANDIDATES 

"Sec.  506.  (aKl)  Not  later  than  the  date 
on  which  a  candidate  qualifies  for  the  gen- 
eral election  ballot  under  the  law  of  the  ap- 
propriate State,  or  ninety  days  before  the 
date  of  any  general  election,  whichever  is 
earlier,  each  candidate  in  the  general  elec- 
tion for  United  States  Senate  shall  file  with 
the  Commission  a  declaration  of  whether 
such  candidate  intends  to  make  expendi- 
tures In  excess  of  the  limitations  on  expend- 
itures provided  under  section  315(J)(1). 

"(2)  Not  later  than  sixty  days  before  the 
date  of  such  general  election,  each  candi- 
date who  has  reason  to  believe  that  he  may 
make  expenditures  in  excess  of  such  limita- 
tions shall  notify  the  Commission  to  that 
effect,  unless  such  candidate  filed  with  the 
Commission  a  timely  declaration  that  he  in- 
tended to  exceed  such  limitations,  as  provid- 
ed in  paragraph  (1). 

"(3)  Each  candidate  for  election  shall 
notify  the  Commission  and  each  other  can- 
didate for  the  same  election  within  forty- 
eight  hours  after  such  candidate,  or  any  of 
the  authorized  committees  of  such  candi- 
date makes  any  expenditure,  or  incurs  any 
obligation  to  make  an  expenditure,  in  excess 
of  the  limitation  on  expenditures  contained 
in  section  316(j)(l). 

"(4)  Each  candidate  for  United  States 
Senator  filing  in  a  primary  election,  at  the 
time  of  such  filing,  shall  file  with  the  Com- 
mission a  declaration  of  whether  such  can- 
didate Intends  to  make  expenditures  In 
excess  of  the  limitations  on  expenditures 
provided  In  section  315(j)(2). 

"(5)  The  Commission  is  authorized  to  de- 
termine, upon  its  own  Initiative  or  upon  the 
request  of  any  candidate  for  election, 
whether  any  candidate  has  made  expendi- 
tures or  incurred  obligations  to  make  ex- 
penditures in  excess  of  the  limitations  con- 
tained in  section  315(j). 

"(b)  The  limitation  on  expenditures  con- 
tained In  section  315(J)(1)  shall  not  apply  to 
any  candidate  for  election  if  any  other  can- 
didate In  the  same  election— 

'(I)  fails  to  file  with  the  Commission  a 
timely  declaration  as  provided  in  paragraph 
(1)  of  subsection  (a); 

'(2)  files  with  the  Commission  a  notice  as 
provided  in  paragraph  (2)  of  subsection  (a); 

"(3)  Is  required  to  notify  the  Commission 
In  connection  with  the  making  of  expendi- 
tures as  provided  In  paragraph  (3)  of  subsec- 
tion (a);  or 

'(4)  is  not  bound  by  the  limitations  on  ex- 
penditures provided  in  section  315(j),  or 
does  not  accept  matching  payments  pursu- 
ant to  the  provisions  of  this  title. 

'(c)(1)  The  provisions  of  section  505(d) 
shall  not  apply  to  a  candidate  who  elects  to 
receive  payments  under  this  title  if  the  ex- 
penditure limitation  contained  in  section 
315(j)(l)  is  made  Inapplicable  to  such  candi- 


date under  subsection  (b)  or  (d)  of  this  sec-l 
tio^.  I 

'Y2)  The  additional  amount  to  which  al 
candidate  is  entitled  under  this  subsectionl 
shall  be  based  only  upon  the  amount  of  con- 1 
tributlons  received  after  the  date  on  which! 
suoh  expenditure  limitation  is  made  inappli-l 
cable,  except  that  any  contribution  which  is  I 
received  from  an  Individual  after  the  datef 
on  which  the  limitation  on  expenditures  is 
made  inapplicable  shall  not  be  subject  to 
the  limitation  provided  in  section  505(c)(4). 

"(d)  The  limitation  on  expenditures  con- 1 
tained  in  section  315(j)(l)  shall  not  Include 
any  matching  payments  received,  pursuant 
to  subsection  (b)(3)  or  (g)  of  section  505,  by  | 
a  candidate  for  election. 

"CERTIFICATIONS  BY  COMMISSION 

"Sec.  507.  (a)  No  later  than  forty-eight  I 
hours  after  a  candidate  files  a  request  with 
tho  Commission  to  receive  payments  under 
section  508,  the  Commission  shall  certify 
the  eligibility  of  such  candidate  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  for  payment  in  full  | 
of  the  amount  to  which  such  candidate  is 
entitled.  Such  request  shall  contain— 

"(1)  such  information  and  shall  be  made 
In  accordance  with  such  procedures  as  the 
Commission  may  provide  by  regulation;  and 

"(2)  a  verification  signed  by  the  candidate 
and  the  treasurer  of  the  principal  campaign 
committee  of  such  candidate  stating  that 
the  information  furnished  In  support  of  the 
request,  to  the  best  of  their  knowledge,  is 
correct  and  fully  satisfies  the  requirements 
of  Oils  title. 

"<b)  Initial  certifications  by  the  Commis- 
sion under  subsection  (a),  and  all  determina- 
tions made  by  such  Commission  under  this 
title,  shall  be  final  and  conclusive,  except  to 
the  extent  that  they  are  subject  to  examina- 
tion and  audit  by  the  Commission  under 
section  509  and  judicial  review  under  section 
513. 

"(c)  Any  candidate  who  knowingly  and 
wiUfuUy  submits  false  Information  to  the 
Commission  under  this  section  shall  be  pun- 
ished as  provided  in  section  514. 

"PAYMENTS  TO  ELIGIBLE  CANDIDATES 

"Sec.  508.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury shall  maintain  In  the  Presidential  Elec- 
tion Campaign  Fund  established  by  section 
900C(a)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1986,  In  addition  to  any  other  accoimts  he 
maintains  under  such  section,  a  separate  ac- 
count to  be  known  as  the  Senate  (jeneral 
Eleetion  Campaign  Account'  (hereafter  in 
thia  title  referred  to  as  the  Account').  The 
Secretary  shall  deposit  into  the  Account,  for 
use  by  candidates  eligible  for  payments 
under  this  title,  the  amount  available  after 
the  Secretary  determines  that  amounts  In 
the  fund  necessary  for  payments  under  sub- 
titW  H  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
198$  are  adequate.  The  moneys  in  the  Ac- 
count shall  remain  available  without  fiscal 
year  limitation. 

"(b)  Upon  receipt  of  a  certification  from 
the  Commission  under  section  507,  the  Sec- 
retatry  of  the  Treasury  shall  pay  the  amount 
certified  by  such  Commission  to  the  candi- 
date to  whom  the  certification  relates. 

"(C)  Payments  received  under  this  section 
shall  be  used  only  to  defray  election  cam- 
paign expenses  incurred  with  respect  to  the 
period  ijeginnlng  on  the  day  after  the  date 
on  which  the  candidate  qualifies  for  the 
general  election  ballot  under  the  law  of  the 
State  Involved,  and  ending  on  the  date 
ninety  days  after  the  date  of  the  election,  or 
the  date  ninety  days  after  the  date  on 
which  the  candidate  withdraws  from  the 
cazqpaign  or  otherwise  ceases  actively   to 


I  seek  election,  whichever  occurs  first.  Such 

[payments  shall  not  be  used  (1)  to  repay  any 

loan  to  any  individual,  or  (2)  to  make  any 

payments,    directly   or   indirectly,    to   such 

candidate  individually  or  to  any  member  of 

I  the  immediate  family  of  such  candidate. 

"(d)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
I  of  this  title,  a  candidate  may  be  reimbursed 
I  for  an  expenditure,  not  otherwise  prohlbit- 
led,  which  was  made  prior  to  a  certification 
I  by  the  Commission  pursuant  to  this  section, 
I  and  made  In  reliance  on  such  certification. 

"EXAMINATION  AND  AUDITS:  REPAYMENTS 

"Sec.  509.  (a)(1)  After  each  general  elec- 

I  tion,  the  Commission  may  conduct  an  exam- 

]  ination  and  audit  of  the  campaign  accounts 

I  of  the  eligible  candidates,  as  designated  by 

[the    Commission,    in    order    to    determine 

whether    the    contributions    certified    for 

matching  pajrments  and  the  expenditures 

made  from  such  matching  payments  com- 

I  piled  with  the  provisions  of  this  title. 

"(2)  After  each  special  election,  the  Com- 
I  mission  may  conduct  such  an  examination 
and  audit  of  the  campaign  accounts  of  each 
I  eligible  candidate  in  such  election. 

"(b)(1)  If  the  Commission  determines  that 
I  any  pajrment  or  any  portion  of  any  payment 
I  made  to  an  eligible  candidate  under  section 
1 508  was  In  excess  of  the  aggregate  amount 
of  the  payments  to  which  such  candidate 
I  was  entitled,  the  Commission  shall  notify 
I  such  candidate,  and  such  candidate  shall 
I  pay  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  an 
I  amount  equal  to  the  excess  amount. 

"(2)  If  the  Commission  determines  that  a 
I  candidate  who  has  received  funds  under  sec- 
tion 508  for  use  in  his  general  election  cam- 
paign has  campaign  funds  In  excess  of  the 
amount  of  the  campaign  expenses  allowed 
pursuant  to  section  315  and  this  title,  the 
Commission  shall  so  notify  the  candidate 
and  such  candidate  shall  pay  to  the  Secre- 
tary an  amount  equal  to  the  amount  of  the 
unexpended  funds.  In  making  Its  determina- 
tion imder  this  paragraph,  the  Commission 
shall  consider  all  amounts  received  as  con- 
tributions to  have  been  expended  before 
any  amounts  received  under  this  title  are 
I  expended. 

"(3)  If  the  Commission  determines  that 
I  any  amount  of  any  payment  made  to  a  can- 
didate under  section  508  was  used  for  any 
purpose  other  than  to  defray  campaign  ex- 
penditures. It  shall  notify  the  candidate  of 
the  amount  so  used,  and  the  candidate  shall 
pay  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  an 
amount  equal  to  two  times  the  amount  of 
I  such  misused  funds. 

"(4)  No  payment  shall  be  required  from  a 
I  candidate  under  this  subsection  In  excess  of 
the  total  amount  of  all  payments  received 
by  the  candidate  under  section  508  In  con- 
nection with  the  campaign  with  respect  to 
which  the  event  occurred  which  caused  the 
I  candidate  to  have  to  make  a  payment  or  re- 
payment under  this  subsection. 

"(5)  Any  amount  received  by  an  eligible 
candidate  may  be  retained  for  a  period  not 
exceeding  ninety  days  after  the  date  of  the 
general  election  for  the  liquidation  of  all  ob- 
ligations to  pay  election  campaign  expenses 
Incurred  during  the  period  specified  in  sec- 
tion 508(c).  At  the  end  of  such  ninety-day 
period  any  unexpended  balance  remaining 
in  the  accounts  of  the  candidate's  author- 
ized committees  shall  be  promptly  repaid  to 
the  Secretary.  In  making  such  determina- 
tion, all  amounts  received  as  contributions 
shall  be  considered  as  having  been  expended 
before  any  amounts  received  under  this  title 
are  exp>ended. 

"(c)  No  notification  shall  be  made  by  the 
Commission  under  subsection  (b)  with  re- 


spect to  a  campaign  more  than  twenty-four 
months  after  the  date  of  the  election  to 
which  the  campaign  related. 

"(d)  AU  payments  received  by  the  Secre- 
tary under  subsection  (b)  shall  be  deposited 
by  him  in  the  appropriate  account. 

"OTHER  POWERS  AND  DUTIES  OP  THE 
COMMISSION 

"Sec.  510.  (a)  The  Commission  Is  author- 
ized to  conduct  examinations  and  audits.  In 
addition  to  the  examinations  and  audits 
under  sections  507  and  509,  to  conduct  in- 
vestigations, and  to  require  the  keeping  and 
submission  of  any  books,  records,  or  other 
information  necessary  to  carry  out  the  func- 
tions and  duties  Imposed  on  such  Commis- 
sion by  this  title. 

"(b)  The  Commission  shall  consult  from 
time  to  time  with  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate,  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, the  Federal  Conununications 
Commission,  and  other  Federal  officers 
charged  with  the  administration  of  laws  re- 
lating to  Federal  elections,  in  order  to  devel- 
op as  much  consistency  and  coordination 
with  the  administration  of  such  laws  as  the 
provisions  of  this  title  permit.  The  Commis- 
sion shall  use  the  same  or  comparable  data 
as  that  used  in  the  administration  of  such 
other  election  laws  whenever  possible. 

"REPORTS  TO  CONGRESS 

"Sec.  511.  (a)  The  Commission  shall,  as 
soon  as  practicable  after  the  close  of  each 
calendar  year,  submit  a  full  report  to  the 
Senate  setting  forth— 

"(1)  the  expenditures  incurred  by  each 
qualified  candidate,  and  the  authorized 
committees  of  such  candidates; 

"(2)  the  amounts  certified  under  section 
507  for  payment  to  each  such  candidate; 
and 

"(3)  the  amount  of  any  payments  required 
from  any  candidate  pursuant  to  section  509, 
and  the  reasons  for  each  such  payment. 
Each  report  submitted  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
tion shaill  be  printed  as  a  Senate  document. 

"(b)  The  Commission  shall  submit,  not 
later  than  March  1  of  each  year  immediate- 
ly following  a  year  in  which  any  election  for 
United  States  Senator  is  held,  a  special 
report  to  the  Senate  setting  forth— 

"(1)  the  amounts  certified  under  section 
507;  and 

"(2)  an  estimate,  to  the  extent  practicable, 
of  the  amount  of  money  necessary  to  make 
all  payments  to  which  eligible  candidates 
and  the  national  committees  of  each  politi- 
cal party  will  be  entitled  with  respect  to  the 
next  two  Federal  elections. 

"PARTICIPATION  BY  COMMISSION  IN  JUDICIAL 
PROCEEDINGS 

"Sec.  512.  (a)  The  Commission  is  author- 
ized to  appear  in  and  defend  against  any 
action  filed  under  section  513,  either  by  at- 
torneys employed  In  Its  office  or  by  counsel 
whom  It  may  appoint  without  regard  to  the 
provisions  of  title  5,  United  States  Code, 
governing  appointments  in  the  competitive 
service,  and  whose  compensation  It  may  fix 
without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  chapter 
51  and  subchapter  III  of  chapter  53  of  such 
title. 

"(b)  The  Commission  is  authorized  to 
appear,  through  attorneys  and  counsel  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (a),  in  the  district 
courts  and  other  appropriate  courts  of  the 
United  States  to  seek  recovery  of  any 
amounts  determined  to  be  payable  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  as  a  result  of  any 
examination  and  audit  made  pursuant  to 
section  509. 

"(c)  The  Commission  is  authorized  to  peti- 
tion the  courts  of  the  United  States  for  de- 


claratory or  injunctive  relief  concerning  any 
civil  matter  arising  under  this  title,  through 
attorneys  and  counsel  described  in  subsec- 
tion (a).  Upon  application  of  the  Commis- 
sion, an  action  brought  pursuant  to  this 
subsection  shall  be  heard  and  determined  by 
a  court  of  three  judges  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  section  2284  of  title  28. 
United  States  Code,  and  any  appeal  from 
the  determination  of  such  court  shall  lie  to 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 
Judges  designated  to  hear  the  case  shall 
assign  the  case  for  hearing  at  the  earliest 
practicable  date,  participate  in  the  hearing 
and  determination  thereof,  and  cause  the 
case  to  be  in  every  way  expedited. 

'"(d)  The  Commission  Is  authorized  on 
behalf  of  the  United  States  to  appeal  from, 
and  to  petition  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  for  certiorari  to  review  judg- 
ments or  decrees  entered  with  respect  to  ac- 
tions In  which  it  appears  pursuant  to  the 
authority  provided  in  this  section. 

"JUDICIAL  REVIEW 

"Sec.  513.  (a)  Any  certification,  determina- 
tion, or  other  action  by  the  Commission 
made  or  taken  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
this  title  shall  be  subject  to  review  by  the 
United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Circuit  upon  petition  filed 
in  such  court  by  any  Interested  person.  Any 
petition  filed  pursuant  to  this  section  shall 
be  filed  within  thirty  days  after  such  certifi- 
cation, determination,  or  other  action  by 
the  Commission. 

"'(b)(1)  The  Commission,  the  national 
committee  of  any  political  party,  and  any 
Individual  eligible  to  vote  for  a  candidate  for 
the  office  of  Senator  of  the  United  States 
are  all  authorized  to  Institute  an  action 
under  this  section,  including  an  action  for 
declaratory  judgment  or  injunctive  relief,  as 
may  be  appropriate  to  Implement  or  con- 
strue any  provision  of  this  title. 

"(2)  The  district  courts  of  the  United 
States  shall  have  jurisdiction  of  proceedings 
instituted  pursuant  to  this  subsection  and 
shall  exercise  such  Jurisdiction  without 
regard  to  whether  a  person  asserting  rights 
under  the  provisions  of  this  subsection  has 
exhausted  all  administrative  or  other  reme- 
dies provided  by  law.  Such  proceedings  shall 
be  heard  and  determined  by  a  court  of  three 
judges  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
section  2284  of  title  28.  United  States  Code, 
and  any  appeal  shall  lie  to  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States.  Judges  designat- 
ed to  hear  the  case  shall  assign  the  case  for 
hearing  at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  par- 
ticipate In  the  hearing  and  determination 
thereof,  and  cause  the  case  to  be  in  every 
way  expedited. 

•"PENALTY  FOR  VIOLATIONS 

"Sec.  514.  Violation  of  any  provision  of 
this  title  Is  punishable  by  a  fine  of  not  more 
than  $10,000.  or  Imprisonment  for  not  more 
than  five  years,  or  both.". 

LIMITATIONS  ON  EXPENDITURES  IN  GENERAL 
ELECTION  CAMPAIGNS 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Section  315  of  the  Federal  Elec- 
tion Campaign  Act  of  1971  (2  U.S.C.  441a)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following: 

"(1)  For  purposes  of  this  section  expendi- 
tures made  on  behalf  of  any  candidate  (as 
determined  under  section  315(b)(2KB))  for 
the  office  of  Senator  of  the  United  Stetes 
shall  be  considered  to  be  expenditures  made 
by  such  candidate. 

"(J)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  sec- 
tion 505  of  this  Act.  a  candidate  who  re- 
ceives payments  for  use  in  his  general  elec- 
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Ject  to  taxation.  The  immediate  result 
of  this  leslslaUon  wlU  be  to  forestall 
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or    Department    has   publicly 
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tton  ~T**W"  tot  the  office  of  Senator  of 
the  ITBIted  fltetea,  iNinuant  to  aecUon  508 
at  thk  Act  Maj  not  make  expenditures— 

"(1)  In  MKh  genenl  electloD  cMnpaign  in 
enaa  of  IMW.MIO.  plui  3S  oente  mulUpUed 
bv  the  TOttnc  MC  population  of  the  State  In 
vtalefa  the  eleetian  li  held,  as  certified  under 
■obMctlan  (c);  and 

"(1)  In  KKh  tflglble  candidate's  primary 
dscUon  cuBiwiKn  in  ••^fw  of — 

"XA)  one^hlrd  the  general  elecUon  ex- 
IMiMlHuie  Umit  api>ltcaMe  to  such  candidate 
tf  any  <ianrtiilal'.e  In  such  prtmary  receives  70 
pweent  or  more  o<  the  TOte:  or 

"(B)  one-half  the  lenetal  eleetlmi  expend- 
iture  Unit  appMcahle  to  such  candidate  if  no 
candidate  In  audi  ptlmary  receives  70  per- 
cent ormore  of  the  vote. 

"(k)  Every  penon  (other  than  a  political 
eoBusittee)  who  makes  Independent  expend- 
itares  In  t^cess  of  $M  for  or  against  a  candi- 
date under  title  V  of  this  Act  during  a  calen- 
dar year  shall  fOe  a  statement  with  the  Fed- 
eral laectloii  CommlHlon  containing  such 
InfonBatton  and  at  such  times  ss  the  Com- 
Blaalan  by  regulation  may  require. 

"(1)  No  candidate  who  is  eligible  to  receive 
paymcDts  under  section  SOS  shaU  accept 
euMlflbutlons  tram  multicandldate  political 
oommlttees  which,  whoi  added  to  all  contrl- 
butfcms  received  by  such  candidate  from 
■udi  eonmittees  exceeds  20  per  centum  of 
the  expenditure  limit  for  the  general  or  pri- 
mary election  of  such  candidate,  ss  estab- 
lished in  subsection  (J).". 

(b)  Section  SlMcXl)  of  the  Federal  laec- 
tion  f^Mnp^ig"  Act  of  1971  (2  UjB.C. 
441a(cXl))  is  amended  by  striking  out  "sub- 
section (b)  of  this  seeticm  and  subsection  (d) 
of  this  section"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"subsections  (b),  (d).  <J).  (k).  and  (1)  of  this 
section". 

(c)  SecUon  315(cX2KB)  of  the  Federal 
Election  «^'"P'«t"  Act  of  1971  (2  \3JS.C. 
441a(cX3XB))  Is  amended  by  Inserting 
before  the  period  the  following:  ",  except 
that  with  respect  to  the  provisions  of  sub- 
sections (J),  (k)  and  (1).  the  term  'base 
period'  means  the  calendar  year  of  1988". 

nmmxDUXT  oa  cohduits 
Sac  4.  Section  315(aX8)  of  the  Federal 
Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971  is  amended 
by- 

(1)  striking  out  "person"  the  second  place 
it  appears  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
"person  and  also  the  intermediary  or  con- 
duit": 

(2)  redesignating  such  paragraph  (8)  as 
paragraph  (8XA);  and 

<3)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
Inr. 

"(B)  A  gift,  subscription,  loan,  advance  or 
deposit  of  HKmey  or  anything  of  value  to  a 
candidate  shall  be  considered  a  contribution 
both  by  the  miginal  source  of  the  contribu- 
tbm  and  by  any  intermediary  or  conduit  if 
the  Intermediary  or  conduit  (1)  exercises  any 
control  or  any  dlrectitm  over  the  making  of 
the  contribution;  or  (11)  solicits  the  contribu- 
tion or  arranges  for  the  contribution  to  be 
made  and  directly  or  Indirectly  makes  the 
candidate  aware  of  such  intermediuy  or 
conduit's  role  In  sidlciting  or  arranging  the 
eontrttmtlan  for  such  candidate;  or  (ill)  en- 
gagea  in  any  activities  of  the  same  kind 
which  resulted  In  the  intermediary  or  con- 
duit reporting  such  activities  to  the  Com- 
mlsilwi  under  subsection  (A)  prior  to  Janu- 
ary 1.  IMT. 

"(C)  For  purposes  of  subsection  (B).  a  con- 
tifbntlan  shall  not  be  ccmsidered  to  be  a 
oontrflMitian  by  an  Intermediary  or  conduit 
to  the  candidate  if  (1)  the  intermediary  or 
ooodutt  has  been  retained  by  the  candi- 


date's committee  for  the  purpose  of  fund- 
raising  and  Is  reimbursed  for  expenses  in- 
curred In  soliciting  contributions;  (11)  in  the 
case  of  an  Individual,  the  candidate  has  ex- 
pressly authorized  the  intermediary  or  con- 
duit to  engage  in  fundraislng,  or  the  individ- 
ual occupies  a  significant  position  within 
the  candidate's  campaign  organization;  or 
(111)  In  the  case  of  a  political  committee,  the 
Intermediary  or  conduit  Is  an  authorized 
committee  of  the  candidate.". 

STUST  AND  aXPORT  ST  COMMISSION 

Sac.  5.  The  Federal  Election  Commission 
shall,  f<^  one  year,  study  and  monitor  the 
efficacy  of  the  programs  resulting  from 
amendments  made  by  this  Act.  The  Com- 
mission shall  begin  such  study  one  year 
after  the  date  of  the  first  election  in  which 
the  amendments  made  by  tills  Act  apply 
and  shall  report  to  Congress  no  later  than 
April  1  of  the  year  following  the  completion 
of  such  period  of  studying  and  monitoring. 

BROADCAST  KATES 

Sic.  6.  Section  315(bKl)  of  the  Communl- 
caUons  Act  of  1934  (47  U.S.C.  315(bKl))  is 
amended  by  striking  the  semicolon  and  in- 
serting in  Ueu  thereof  the  following:  "pro- 
vided that  in  the  case  of  a  candidate  in  an 
election  which  may  directly  result  In  the 
election  of  a  person  to  the  office  of  United 
States  Senator,  this  provision  shall  only 
apply  if  such  candidate  has  been  certified 
by  the  Federal  Election  Commission  as  eligi- 
ble to  receive  payments  under  title  V  of  the 
Federal  Election  Campaign  Act;". 

KPPELTIVC  DATE 

Sxc.  7.  This  Act  and  the  amendments 
made  by  this  Act  shall  apply  to  any  cam- 
paign for  election  to  the  United  States 
Senate  for  which  the  election  is  held  more 
than  one  year  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act  but  shall  not  apply  to  any  elec- 
tion for  the  United  States  Senate  in  1988  or 
prior  to  such  elections  in  1900. 

AUTHORIZATIOR  OP  AFPROntlATIONS 

Ssc.  8.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated, in  addition  to  the  amounts  available 
pursuant  to  section  508  of  the  Federal  Elec- 
tion Campaign  Act  of  1971,  as  added  by  this 
Act,  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  Act.c 


By  Mr.  EVANS  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Braolet,  Mr.  Inoxtte,  Mr. 
DeCoitcini,  Mr.  Adams,  and 
Mr.  lUcCKOtY. 

S.  727.  A  biU  to  clarify  Indian  trea- 
ties and  executive  orders  with  respect 
to  fishing  rights;  to  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Indian  Affairs. 

msiAM  nsHnf  G  rights 

Mr.  EVANS.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  Joining  with  several  of  my  col- 
leagues to  introduce  a  bill  to  clarify 
Indian  treaties  and  Executive  orders 
with  respect  to  fishing  rights.  The  leg- 
islation we  are  introducing  today 
achieves  the  same  result  as  an  amend- 
ment offered  by  myself  and  Senator 
Bradixt  and  accepted  by  the  full 
Senate  on  August  1,  1986,  on  the  debt 
ceiling  bill.  For  reasons  unrelated  to 
the  merits  of  the  amendment,  howev- 
er, it  did  not  survive  catdeteace  on  the 
legislation. 

Specifically,  the  bill  will  clarify  that 
income  derived  from  the  exercise  of 
fishing  rights  secured  by  Indian  trea- 
ties and  Executive  orders  \a  not  sub- 


ject to  taxation.  The  immediate  result 
of  this  legislaUon  will  be  to  forestall 
attempts  by  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  to  tax  members  of  the  Lummi 
Tribe  of  Washington  State  for  the  ex- 
ercise of  their  rights  to  fish  secured  by 
th«  Point  EUiott  Treaty  of  1855.  The 
loqg-range  result  we  believe  is  to  reaf- 
firm our  commitment  to  many  IncUan 
tribes  to  preserve  their  rights  to  fish 
commercially  for  salmon  and  steel- 
he$d,  and  to  receive  unencumbered 
th«  fruits  of  their  labors. 

For  almost  2  years  now  Senator 
BiuoLXY  and  I  have  attempted  to  con- 
vince the  Justice  Department  and  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  to  change 
their  position  on  this  issue.  Thus  far, 
in  spite  of  a  number  of  sua^ssive 
opkilons  of  the  Interior  Department 
Solicitor  that  this  income  is  not  sub- 
ject to  taxation,  they  have  refused  to 
reoonsider.  Consequently,  a  legislative 
remedy  is  the  only  recourse  short  of 
matiy  years  of  litigation. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  fon%d  to  intro- 
duced this  bill  be<»use  of  the  complete 
an4  utter  failure  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service  and  the  E>epartment  of 
Justice  to  honor  the  trust  responsibil- 
ItiOB  of  the  Federal  Cjovemment  under 
the  1855  treaty  to  Indian  tribes  whose 
members  are  fishermen.  As  I  previous- 
ly mentioned,  the  Solicitor  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  (insistently 
hag  recognized  that  income  from 
treaty  fishing  activities  is  not  subject 
to  taxation.  Yet  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  consistently  has  Ignored  the 
moBt  fundamental  canons  of  construe- 
tioti  of  Indian  treaties  to  arrive  at  a 
seekningly  predetermined  result.  We 
caQnot,  and  will  not,  allow  this  issue  to 
go  Unresolved. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
seQt  that  a  copy  of  the  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Congbzssional  Rccoro. 

"There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RwoRo,  as  follows: 

S.  727 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  fiepresentativea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congrett  assembled, 

SECTION  1.  INDIAN  HSHING  RIGHTS. 

(g)  That  the  Act  of  March  3.  1871,  c.  120. 
section  1,  16  Stat  568  (25  U.S.C.  71),  is 
smended  by  adding  the  following  provlsio  at 
the  end  thereof: 

"frovided.  That,  such  treaties  and  any  ex- 
ecutive orders  under  which  any  Indian  tribe 
is  necognlzed.  sliall  be  construed  to  prohibit 
the  imposition,  under  Federal  law  or  under 
any  law  of  a  State  or  political  subdivision 
thereof,  of  any  tax  on  any  income  derived 
by  an  Indian  from  the  exercise  of  rights  to 
flsll  secured  by  such  treaty  or  executive 
order,  regardless  of  whether  such  rights  are 
limited  to  subsistence  or  commercial  flsh- 
Int". 

(b)  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  apply 
to  any  period  for  which  the  statute  of  limi- 
tations or  any  other  Irax  to  assessing  tax  has 
not  expired. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  Senator  Evans  in  intro- 


ducing    this     legislation     to     clarify 
Indian  treaty  fishing  rights. 

Last  year,  I  be(»me  involved  with 
this  issue  when  the  plight  of  the 
Lummi  Tribe  came  to  my  attention. 
The  Lummi  were  rlghtf  uly  upset  when 
the  IRS  determined  that  fishing 
income  would  be  taxable  unless  the 
treaty  contained  language  specifically 
conferring  income  tax  exemption. 

This  struck  me  as  strange  logic  to 
apply  to  treaties  that  were  negotiated 
as  long  ago  as  the  1850's — over  six  dec- 
ades before  the  Federal  Income  tax 
was  even  adopted.  I  am  sure  that  had 
the  Indian  treaty  negotiators  known 
of  the  future  existen(«  of  the  IRS, 
they  would  have  been  more  a(x:ommo- 
dating  at  that  time. 

Last  spring,  33  U.S.  Senators  Joined 
me  in  signing  a  letter  telling  the  IRS 
and  the  Justi(%  Department  that  the 
Indian  claims  are  of  substantial  merit. 
These  Senators  were  Republicans, 
Democrats,  easterners,  and  westerners. 
It  was  a  broad-based  group.  It  was  my 
hope  that  the  Justice  Department 
might  have  listened  to  reason  and 
logic  of  the  Indian  position.  They 
didn't.  This  legislation  is  designed  to 
settle  the  issue  once  and  for  all. 

As  the  99th  Congress  drew  to  a  close, 
I  offered  an  amen(]ment  to  the  debt 
celling  bill.  Senator  E>ams  joined  me 
in  that  effort,  and  the  amendment  was 
adopted  unanimously.  Unfortimately, 
the  House  refused  to  act  on  any 
amendment  to  the  bill,  and  these  ef- 
forts were  stalled. 

We  will  not  be  stopped  by  this  Con- 
gress. Today,  Senators  Inoutx, 
DeConcini,  Adams,  and  McCain  are 
also  Joining  as  cosponsors  of  this  legis- 
lation. We  are  making  clear  progress. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  esti- 
mates that  the  tax  revenue  is  small, 
roughly  $70,000  per  year.  What  is  at 
stake,  however,  is  much  more  substan- 
tial. The  n.S.  policy  of  respect  and 
support  for  treaties  with  American 
Indian  tribes  is  an  international  dis- 
play of  our  Nation's  commitment  to 
Justice  and  human  rights.  American 
Indian  treaties  should  not  be  subject 
to  further  erosion  through  unilateral 
reversals  of  long  established  princi- 
ples.   

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  today  to  Join  my  colleagues. 
Senators  Evans,  Bradley,  Adams, 
DeCohcini,  and  McCain,  in  the  intro- 
duction of  a  measure  to  clarify  the  tax 
status  of  Indian  treaty  fishing  rights. 

For  some  time,  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  has  tried  to  tax  Lummi  tribal 
members  when  they  exercise  their 
treaty  fishing  rights.  The  1855  Point 
Elliott  Treaty  guaranteed  to  the  tribe 
the  perpetual  right  to  fish  in  their 
usual  and  acciistomed  places,  a  right 
that  has  been  confirmed  many  times 
by  the  Federal  courts. 

The  IRS  has  ignored  opinions  from 
the  Solicitor  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior   to   the   effect   that   income 


from  treaty  fishing  is  not  subject  to 
Federal  income  tax  under  the  law  of 
the  land.  Since  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment is  the  primary  agent  for  the  U-S. 
trust  responsibility  for  Indians,  other 
agencies  of  Government  shoidd  not 
only  defer  to  the  Interior  Department, 
but  should  also  be  re<iuired  to  uphold 
the  law  as  defined  by  the  Interior  De- 
partment. The  IRS  has  not  deferred  in 
this  instance  and  the  E)epartment  of 
Justice  which  arbitrates  dlfferen(%s 
between  agencies  has  deferred  to  the 
IRS. 

We  believe  it  is  appropriate  for  Con- 
gress to  intervene  since  it  is  clear  as  a 
matter  of  law  that  the  trust  responsi- 
bility is  being  abrogated  by  an  agency 
of  the  executive  branch.  Consquently. 
I  am  lending  my  full  support  to  the 
measure  being  Intnxluced  t(Mlay  and 
hope  that  the  Senate  will  agree  to  its 
early  passage. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  my  fellow  Senator  from 
Washington  State,  Mr.  E^tans,  and 
other  distinguished  colleagues  in  in- 
troducing this  important  legislation. 

This  legislation  addresses  recent  at- 
tempts by  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice in  the  State  of  Washington  to  tax 
revenues  earned  by  Native  American 
fishermen  in  the  coiirse  of  fishing  en- 
terprises conducted  under  Native 
American  treaty  rights.  These  arbi- 
trary IRS  actions  are  completely  in- 
consistent with  the  treaties  and  Exec- 
utive orders  that  form  the  basis  of  the 
relationship  Ijetween  Native  American 
peoples  and  the  U.S.  Government. 
This  legislation  makes  it  clear  that 
Congress  does  not  interpret  Indian 
treaties  or  Executive  orders  on  the 
subject  of  fishing  rights  to  permit  this 
type  of  IRS  activity. 

In  1982.  the  IRS  initiated  action 
against  members  of  the  Lummi  Indian 
Tribe  in  the  northwest  comer  of 
Washington  State  for  taxes  allegedly 
owed  on  the  value  of  reservation- 
caught  catches  going  back  to  the  late 
1970's.  About  60  members  of  the  tribe 
were  subject  to  these  assessments, 
which  together  total  close  to  $1  mil- 
lion, including  back  taxes  and  penal- 
ties. Similar  actions  have  also  been  ini- 
tiated against  fishermen  from  other 
tribes. 

These  IRS  actions  pose  a  serious 
threat  to  the  economic  viability  of  the 
Lummi  Tribe.  Fishing  is  a  mainstay  of 
a  struggling  tribal  economy.  Individual 
fisherman  rarely  make  as  much  as 
$10,000  a  year.  Some  fisherman  face 
potential  tax  liabilities  several  times 
the  value  of  their  annxial  incomes. 
There  is  the  very  real  possibility  that 
the  IRS  might  seize  people's  boat's 
and  homes,  and  leave  them  destitute. 
The  total  benefit  to  the  U.S.  Treasury 
flowing  from  this  potential  heartbreak 
is  estimated  at  $70,000  a  year. 

These  IRS  actions  have  also  caused 
controversy  within  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. On  two  oc(»sions,  the  Interi- 


or Department  has  publicly  stated 
that  the  IRS  pursuit  of  tribal  fisher- 
man was  an  attack  on  treaty  law,  and 
a  departure  from  President  Reagan's 
1983  policy  statement  affirming  the 
Government's  trust  responsibility  to- 
wards Native  Americans.  The  Ju8ti(« 
Department,  however,  has  chosen  to 
side  with  the  IRS.  The  result  is  that 
tribal  fisherman  are  forced  to  seek  pri- 
vate representation  in  court  because 
the  Justice  E>epartment  cannot  repre- 
sent both  the  Department  of  Interior 
and  the  Department  of  Treasury. 

It  is  a  sorry  sight  when  the  Federal 
Government,  pledged  by  law  to  pro- 
tect the  treaty  interests  of  Native 
American  peoples,  fails  in  that  duty, 
and  permits  unwarranted  legal  perse- 
cution. It  is  particiilarly  unfortunate 
in  a  case  like  this  where  established 
principles  of  law  so  clearly  favor  the 
tribal  fisherman.  I  am  happy  to  Join  in 
introducing  legislation  to  clarify  this 
important  point,  but  it  saddens  me 
that  is  necessary. 

In  closing,  I'd  like  to  say  I  hope  we 
don't  find  ourselves  back  here  in  a 
couple  of  years  telling  the  IRS  to  stop 
taxing  tribal  income  from  oil  and  gas 
revenues  or  mineral  rights  protected 
by  treaties  or  Executive  orders.  I  do 
not  believe  that  in  supporting  this  leg- 
islation I  am  carving  out  an  exemption 
from  Federal  taxation  for  Indian  fish- 
erman. Instead,  Mr.  President,  I  hope 
to  send  a  message  to  the  IRS  that 
Congress  feels  strongly  that  revenues 
from  tribal  resources  protected  by 
treaties  or  Executive  orders  are  in  gen- 
eral not  subject  to  taxation,  and  that 
we  will  strongly  disapprove  of  at- 
tempts to  evade  or  ignore  this  policy. 


By  Mr.  LEAHY  (for  himself,  Mr. 
BoscHWTR,  Mr.  Mklcbxr,  Mr. 
Dantorth,    Mr.    Harkin,    Mr. 
Conrad,  and  Mr.  Daschle): 
S.  728.  A  bill  to  improve  the  nutri- 
tion of  the  homeless,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture, Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 
iMraovmxMT  OP  wuiiuiiow  por  thx 

HOMKLSSS 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  the  Emergency  Food 
Assistance  for  the  Homeless  Act  co- 
sponsored  by  Senator  Boschwitz,  Sen- 
ator Danforth,  Senator  Melcheii.  Sen- 
ator Harkin,  Senator  Conrad,  and 
Senator  Daschle. 

Three  million  Americans  are  now 
homeless  and  the  number  keeps  grow- 
ing. The  U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors 
recently  reported  that  homelessness  in 
American  cities  increased  20  percent 
last  year.  To  make  matters  worse  the 
number  of  homeless  families  with  chil- 
dren rapidly  increased. 

Families  with  children  now  comprise 
28  percent  of  the  homeless  population. 
The  American  Legion  estimates  that 
40  percent  of  homeless  citizens  are  vet- 
erans, many  of  them  with  families. 
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Children  In  Increasinc  numbers  are 
beinc  Men  at  iHuneless  shelters. 

Our  bill  is  desicned  to  improve  the 
nutrition  of  low-income  Americans 
who  are  homeless.  While  the  Food 
Stamp  Act  allows  homeless  persons  to 
apidy  for  food  stamps,  a  lot  of  home- 
leas  people  are  not  aware  that  they  are 
dlsihle.  This  biU  encourages  States  to 
Inform  the  homeless  about  food 
stamps  by  pairing  half  the  costs  of 
these  efforts. 

President  Reagan  has  asserted  more 
than  once  that  needy  citizens  do  not 
get  assistance  because  they  do  not 
know  about  the  programs  designed  to 
help  than.  Indeed,  in  a  1982  USDA 
study  a  large  percentage  of  elderly 
households  that  would  have  been  eligi- 
ble listed  lack  of  information  as  the 
reason  that  they  did  not  participate  in 
the  Food  Stamp  Program.  Allowing 
States  to  provide  this  information  is  a 
good  method  to  provide  knowledge 
about  food  stamps  to  the  homeless. 

This  biU  requires  that  States  provide 
homeless  people  with  food  stamp  ben- 
efits in  5  days  rather  than  the  normal 
30-day  processing  period.  Certain 
types  of  households  can  now  receive 
food  stamps  on  an  expedited  5-day 
basis.  This  bill  provides  that  homeless 
families  who  are  otherwise  eligible  for 
food  stamps  must  also  be  issued  bene- 
fits in  5  dajrs.  Homeless  and  hungry 
Americans  should  not  have  to  wait  up 
to  30  days  to  get  food  stamps. 

Current  law  now  provides  that  if 
your  famUy  expects  to  receive  less 
than  $150  in  income  for  the  month 
and  if  the  family  has  no  more  than 
$100  in  cash  then  they  are  eligible  for 
expedited  service.  However,  many  re- 
cently homeless  families  might  have 
more  than  $100  or  expect  to  receive 
more  than  $150  during  a  month's 
period  of  time;  $250  will  certainly  not 
cover  a  month's  rent  or  a  month's 
worth  of  hotel  bills  in  most  cities  and 
coimties  in  America. 

This  act  also  requires  States  to  issue 
coupons  in  5  days  to  households  whose 
combined  gross  income  and  cash  on 
hand  is  less  than  their  monthly  rent 
and  utilities.  This  should  help  prevent 
homelessness  in  that  the  household 
can  quickly  receive  food  stamps  and 
use  the  cash  and  income  for  rent  In- 
stead of  for  food. 

This  provision  will  not  increase  the 
cost  of  the  program  because  house- 
holds who  receive  their  benefits  in  5 
days  will  be  issued  the  same  amount  of 
food  stamps  that  they  would  have 
gotten  in  30  days.  The  act  currently 
requires  that  benefits,  whether  expe- 
dited or  regular,  be  computed  back  to 
the  day  of  application.  This  new  provi- 
sion effects  how  quickly  otherwise  eli- 
gible households  wiU  receive  food 
stamps. 

The  last  provision  of  this  act  in- 
creases the  authorization  for  the  Tem- 
porary   Emergency    Food    Assistance 


Program  by  $10  million  this  fiscal  year 
and  $20  million  for  fiscal  year  1988. 

This  emergency  feeding  program  en- 
ables thousands  of  food  kitchens, 
homeless  shelters,  food  pantries, 
churches,  and  other  charities  to  dis- 
tribute this  agricultural  surplus  to 
hungry  Americans.  Over  25,000  pri- 
mary and  local  emergency  feeding  or- 
ganizations now  distribute  TEIPAP 
commodities  to  millions  of  needy  citi- 
zens. Substantial  numbers  of  commod- 
ity recipients  are  children,  elderly  citi- 
zens, or  persons  living  in  isolated  rural 
communities.  The  feeding  centers 
mostly  operate  on  slim  budgets  and 
with  volunteer  help  but  were  stUl  able 
to  distribute  about  $800  million  worth 
of  surplus  commodities  last  year. 

The  funding  authorized  by  this  bill 
will  allow  existing  distribution  sites  to 
expand  operations  to  meet  demand 
and  will  provide  assistance  to  create 
additional  facilities  in  areas  that  are 
not  now  being  served.  The  total 
number  of  meals  provided  by  soup 
kitchens,  food  pantries,  churches,  and 
other  charitable  groups  has  risen  dra- 
matically. We  should  assist  States  in 
dealing  with  these  needs  and  in  using 
the  huge  stockpiles  of  agricultural 
products  to  feed  the  hungry  while  at 
the  same  time  reducing  Federal  stor- 
age costs. 

A  July  1985  report  on  TEFAP  enti- 
tled "Food  in  the  Warehouses,  Himger 
in  the  Streets,"  by  Prof.  Michael 
Lipsky,  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  showed  the  need  for  a  $15 
million  increase  in  TEFAP  and  con- 
cluded that  even,  higher  supports  for 
administrative  expense  reimbursement 
might  be  Justified.  As  I  mentioned  ear- 
lier the  more  recent  U.S.  Conference 
of  Mayors  study,  dated  December 
1986,  showed  dramatic  increases  in 
hunger  and  homelessness.  A  $20  mil- 
lion increase  in  TEFAP  authorization 
for  fiscal  year  1988  is  necessary.  Since 
fiscal  year  1987  is  half  over  an  increase 
in  authorization  for  TEFAP  of  $10 
million  should  handle  the  increased 
need  over  the  next  6  months. 

This  act  also  instructs  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  distribute  through 
TEFAP  a  variety  of  commodities  and 
products  thereof  so  that  families  who 
receive  TEFAP  benefits  will  be  eligible 
for  additional  tjrpes  of  commodities 
should  the  Secretary  determine  them 
to  be  in  surplus.  I  can  not  accept  the 
fact  that  the  wealthiest,  most  power- 
ful nation  in  the  world,  with  the  great- 
est food  stocks  of  any  nation  in  record- 
ed history  can't  feed  the  himgry.  The 
United  States  is  spending  millions  of 
dollars  to  store  2.8  billion  pounds  of 
surplus  commodities.  We  need  to  get 
those  commodities  to  the  himgry. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  with  me 
in  supporting  this  legislation,  and  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  billl 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ri-f 
coteED,  as  follows: 

8.728 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
Representatives    of  the    United   States 
Atnerica  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION    t.   DEFINITION   OF   HOMELESS   INDIVID- 1 
UAL. 

Section  3  of  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of  19771 
(7  U.S.C.  2012)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the| 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsectlon: 

'*(s)  'Homeless  individual'  means— 

"(1)  an  Individual  who  lacks  a  fixed,  regu- 
lar, and  adequate  nighttime  residence;  and 

"(2)  an  Individual  who  has  a  primary | 
nighttime  residence  that  is— 

"(A)  a  supervised  publicly  or  privately  op- 
erated shelter  (Including  a  welfare  hotel  or| 
cosgregate  shelter)  designed  to  provide  tem- 
porary living  acconmiodations: 

"(B)  an  institution  that  provides  a  tempo- 1 
rary  residence  for  individuals  intended  to  be  | 
institutionalized; 

'VO  a  temporary  accommodation  in  the| 
residence  of  another  individual;  or 

"(D)  a  public  or  private  place  not  designed  I 
foe,  or  ordinarily  used,  as  a  regular  sleeping  | 
accommodation  for  human  beings.". 

SE<.    2.    FOOD    STAMP    INFORMATION    FOR    THE  | 
HOMELESS. 

(a)  AuTHORmr  To  Provide  Inpormation.- 
Seetion  11(e)(1)(A)  of  the  Pood  Stamp  Act  I 
of  1977  (7  U.S.C.  2020(e)(1)(A))  is  amended 
by  inserting  "except,  at  the  option  of  the  | 
State  agency,  food  stamp  informational  ac- 
tivities  directed   at   homeless   individuals" 
after  "Act". 

(b)  Administrative  Expenses.- The  first  I 
sentence  of  section  16(a)  of  such  Act  (7 
n.S.C.  202S(a))  is  amended  by  striking  out  ". 
and  (4)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "(4) 
food  stamp  informational  activities  permit- 
ted under  section  11(e)(1)(A),  and  (5)". 

SEC.  3.  EXPEDrrGD  POOD  STAMP  SERVICE. 

Section  ll(eK9)  of  the  Pood  Stamp  Act  of 
1977  (7  U.S.C.  2020(e)(9))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  subparagraph  (B)  as 
subparagraph  (D); 

(&)  by  inserting  after  subparagraph  (A) 
the  following  new  subparagraptis: 

'XB)  provide  coupons  no  later  than  five 
days  after  the  date  of  application  to  a 
household  in  which  all  members  are  home- 
less Individuals  and  which  meets  the  income 
an^  resource  criteria  for  coupons  under  this 
Act: 

'VO  provide  coupons  no  later  than  five 
days  after  the  date  of  application  to  any 
household  that  has  a  combined  gross 
inoome  and  liquid  resources  that  is  less  than 
the  monthly  rent  and  utilities  of  the  house- 
hold; and";  and 

(8)  in  subparagraph  (D)  (as  redesignated), 
by  striking  out  "the  household"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "a  household  referred  to 
in  (ubparagraph  (A),  (B),  or  (C)". 

SEC  i.  VARIETY  OF  (X)MMODITIE8  UNDER  TEFAP. 

Section  202(d)  of  the  Temporary  Emer- 
geacy  Food  Assistance  Act  of  1983  (7  U.S.C. 
61)c  note)  is  amended  by  inserting  after 
"sHall  include"  the  following:  "a  variety  of 
coaunodities  and  products  thereof  that  are 
most  useful  to  eligible  recipient  agencies,  in- 
cluding". 

SEC  S.  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS  FOR 
FOOD  STORAGE  AND  DISTRIBUTION 
COSTS  UNDER  THE  TEFAP  PROGRAM. 

le  first  sentence  of  section  204(c)(1)  of 
the  Temporary  Emergency  Pood  Assistance 
Act  of  1983  (7  U.S.C.  612c  note)  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "$50,000,000  for  each  of  the 
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fiscal  years  ending  September  30.  1986,  and 
September  30,  1987"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "$50,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30,  1986.  (60,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  Septemt>er  30,  1987, 
and  $70,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30, 1988". 

SEC.  «.   IMPLEMEKrrATION  OF  EXISTING   VENDOR 
PAYMENTS  EXCLUSION. 

Not  later  than  30  days  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture shall  prescribe  regulations  to  carry 
out  section  5(kK2KE)  of  the  Food  Stamp 
Act  of  1977  (7  U.S.C.  2014(kK2)(E)). 
SEC.  7.  EFFECTIVE  DATE. 

Except  as  provided  in  section  5,  the 
amendments  made  by  this  title  shall  become 
effective  and  be  implemented  as  soon  as  the 
Secretary  determines  is  practicable  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  but  not 
later  than  160  days  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 


By  Mr.  WEICKER: 
S.  729.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  de- 
velopment and  implementation  of  pro- 
grams for  children  and  youth  camp 
safety;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources. 

CHILDREN  AND  TOUTR  CAMP  SAFETY  ACT 

•  Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  pleased  to  introduce  the 
Children  and  Youth  Camp  Safety  Act. 
For  well  over  a  decade  my  former  col- 
league from  Connecticut,  Senator  Ri- 
Bicorr,  and  I  have  worked  to  provide 
protection  for  younsters  who  attend 
our  Nation's  summer  camps.  We  have 
tirged  this  body  to  pass  legislation  that 
establishes  a  Federal  role  in  aiding 
States  to  develop  camp  hetdth  and 
safety  standards.  Unfortunately,  no  af- 
firmative steps  have  yet  been  taken. 

We  have  pointed  out  that  while  8  to 
10  million  youth  attend  summer 
camps  each  year,  most  States  make  no 
effort  to  safeguard  our  millions  of 
camping  youngsters  by  requiring  that 
minimum  safety  standards  be  met. 
These  youngsters'  parents  assimie  that 
their  children  will  have  enjoyable  and 
rewarding  summers  and  that  the 
camps  they  attend  are  safe,  have  ade- 
quate facilities,  and  are  staffed  by 
trained  and  competent  personnel. 
Tragically,  each  summer  we  see  the  re- 
sults: drownings,  accidental  shootings, 
blindings,  and  disabling  injuries.  To  an 
alarming  extent,  these  are  the  results 
of  poorly  trained  camp  staffs,  many  of 
whom  are  Juveniles  themselves,  and  di- 
lapidated facilities  that  are  somehow 
thought  adequate  for  camping  young- 
sters luider  the  guise  of  roughing  it. 
Conditions  at  many  summer  camps  are 
simply  appalling.  All  too  frequently 
there  is  dangerous  equipment,  unsafe 
or  improperly  operated  vehicles,  poor 
sanitation  facilities,  inadequate  medi- 
cal provisions  and  unqualified  person- 
nel. 

In  March  1978  my  constituent, 
Mitch  Kiu-man  of  Westport,  CT,  ap- 
peared before  the  Senate  Subcommit- 
tee on  Children  and  Human  Develop- 
ment and  forcefully  presented  the 
case  for  Federal  camp  safety  legisla- 


tion. Mr.  Kurman  lost  his  only  son  in 
a  tragic  camping  accident  in  Maine 
and  he  has  devoted  many  years  to  d(x;- 
umenting  camp  accidents  and  unsafe 
camp  conditions  throughout  the 
United  States.  He  has  aroused  the  con- 
science of  many  Americans  and  I  com- 
mend him  for  his  tireless  efforts  on 
behalf  of  meaningful  camp  safety 
standards. 

The  protection  necessary  to  safe- 
guard the  health  and  well  being  of  our 
Nation's  youth  has  not  yet  material- 
ized. In  an  effort  to  prevent  future 
deaths  or  accidents,  this  bill  would 
provide  for  Federal  financial  and  tech- 
nical assistance  to  States  to  encourage 
them  to  develop  programs  for  imple- 
menting youth  camp  safety  standards. 

The  children  and  youth  camp  safety 
bill  would  require  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  to  estab- 
lish minimum  standards  for  the  oper- 
ation of  safe  and  sanitary  camp  facili- 
ties through  an  office  of  youth  camp 
safety.  These  standards  will  be  devel- 
oped in  (x>operation  with  an  advisory 
council  on  children  and  youth  camp 
safety. 

To  comply  with  these  Federal  mini- 
mum standards.  States  will  have  three 
options.  First,  the  State  may  choose  to 
accept  and  enforce  the  Federal  stand- 
ards. Second,  the  State  may  ch(x>se  to 
enforce  its  own  safety  regulations, 
which  must  be  at  least  equal  to  the 
Federal  guidelines.  Third,  the  State 
may  grant  the  Department  of  Health 
and  Human  Services  authority  to  en- 
force the  Federal  standards  in  the 
State.  Financial  incentives,  including 
up  to  80  percent  matching  funds,  are 
available  to  those  States  choosing  to 
enforce  the  programs  themselves. 

In  addition,  the  bill  requires  that  all 
camp  accidents  be  reported  to  the  Sec- 
retary. Repeated  or  willful  violations 
of  safety  regulations  will  subject  the 
camp  operator  to  financial  penalties. 

Let  us  work  expeditiously,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, to  see  that  in  this  session  of  Con- 
gress, prompt  and  favorable  action  be 
taken  to  alleviate  this  persistent  prob- 
lem of  camp  accidents.  Early  passage 
will  mean  one  less  summer  of  death  or 
a  disability  due  to  preventable  camp- 
ing accidents.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
Join  me  in  supporting  this  important 
legislation.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  text  of  the  bill 
be  printed  in  the  Recoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  729 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Children  and 
Youth  Camp  Safety  Act". 

STATEMENT  OF  PURPOSE 

Sec.  2.  (a)  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to 
protect  and  safeguard  the  health  and  well- 
being  of  the  youth  of  the  Nation  attending 
day  camps,   residential  camps,  short-term 


group  camt>s.  travel  camps,  trip  camps, 
primitive  or  outpost  camps,  and  Federal  rec- 
reational youth  camps,  by  providing  for  es- 
tablishment of  Federal  standards  for  safe 
operation  of  youth  camps,  to  provide  Feder- 
al financial  and  technical  assistance  to  the 
States  in  order  to  encourage  them  to  devel- 
op programs  and  plans  for  Implementing 
safety  standards  for  youth  camps,  and  to 
provide  for  the  Federal  implementation  of 
safety  standards  for  youth  camps  in  States 
which  do  not  implement  such  standards  and 
for  Federal  recreational  youth  camps,  there- 
by providing  assurance  to  parents  and  inter- 
ested citizens  that  youth  camps  and  Federal 
recreational  youth  camps  meet  minimniw 
safety  standards. 

(b)  In  order  to  protect  and  safeguard  ade- 
quately the  health  and  well-being  of  the 
children  and  youth  of  the  Nation  attending 
camps,  it  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  that 
youth  camp  safety  standards  be  applicable 
to  intrastate  as  well  as  interstate  youth 
camp  operators. 

CONGRESSIONAL  INTENT  REGARDING  STATE 
INVOLVEMENT 

Sec.  3.  It  is  the  intent  of  Congress  that 
the  States  assume  responsibility  for  the  de- 
velopment and  enforcement  of  effective 
youth  camp  safety  standards.  The  Secretary 
shall  provide,  in  addition  to  financial  and 
technical  assistance,  consultative  services 
necessary  to  assist  in  the  development  and 
implementation  of  State  youth  camp  safety 
standards. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  4.  For  purposes  of  this  Act: 

(1)  The  term  "youth  camp"  means  any 
residential  camp,  day  camp,  short-term 
group  camp,  troop  camp,  travel  camp,  trip 
camp,  primitive  or  outpost  camp,  or  P^eral 
recreational  youth  camp  located  on  private 
or  public  land,  which- 

(A)  is  conducted  as  a  youth  camp  for  the 
same  ten  or  more  campers  under  eighteen 
years  of  age: 

(B)  may  include  activities  promoted  or  ad- 
vertised as  something  other  than  a  youth 
camp,  but  offers  youth  camp  activities: 

(C)  may  include  any  site  or  facility  pri- 
marily designed  for  other  purposes,  such  as, 
but  not  limited  to,  any  school,  playground, 
resort,  or  wilderness  area;  and 

(D)  may  include  any  site  or  facility  adver- 
tised as  a  camp  for  youth  regardless  of  ac- 
tivities offered. 

(2)  The  term  "youth  camp  activities"  in- 
cludes, but  is  not  limited  to,  such  waterfront 
activities  as  swimming,  diving,  boating,  life 
saving,  canoeing,  saUing,  and  skindivinf 
such  other  activities  as  archery,  rlflery. 
horseback  riding,  hiking,  and  mountain 
climbing,  and  other  sports  and  athletics: 
sind  campcraft  and  nature  study  activities, 
under  the  auspices  of  a  youth  camp  opera- 
tor. The  term  does  not  include— 

(A)  the  activities  of  a  family  and  its  guests 
carried  out  as  a  purely  social  activity; 

(B)  regiilarly  scheduled  meetings  of  volun- 
tary organizations  such  as  the  Girl  Scouts 
or  Boy  Scouts  that  do  not  involve  camping 
experience: 

(C)  regularly  scheduled  athletic  events 
that  do  not  involve  camping  experience: 

(D)  bona  fide  extracurricular  activities 
conducted  under  the  auspices  of  the 
schools: 

(E)  learning  experiences  In  the  arts  and 
drama  or  conferences  of  forums;  and 

(F)  activities  carried  on  in  private  homes. 

(3)  The  term  "jiermanent  campsite" 
means  a  campground  which  is  continuously 
or  periodically  used  for  camping  purposes 
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for  a  pMtian  of  a  daj  by  »  youth  camp  oper- 
ator, wtakta  may  or  may  not  Include  tempo- 
raiy  or  permanent  ■tructurea  and  installed 


<4)  Tbe  tenn  "reakienUal  camp"  means  a 
yooth  camp  oprratInK  on  a  permanent 
eamiMlte  for  four  or  more  consecutive 
tvcnty-four-hour  daya 

(5)  Tbe  tenn  "day  camp"  means  a  youth 
camp  operated  on  a  permanent  campsite  for 
aD  or  part  of  tbe  day.  but  leaa  than  twenty- 
four  houra  a  day.  and  which  is  conducted 
for  at  leait  five  days  during  a  two-week 
period,  but  does  not  Include— 

(A)  twtanminc  fadlitlea  operated  by  a 
pnUic  Meney  or  by  a  private  onanisation 
on  a  membenhlp  basis,  except  where  that 
private  orcanlBtlon  utlllies  such  facilities 
aa  part  of  a  youth  camp; 

(B)  a  day  care  center,  except  where  the 
eanter  operates  a  day  camp:  or 

(C)  playgrounds  snd  other  recreational  fa- 
dUtiea  provided  for  neighborhood  use  by 
local  pi^Ue  Bgenctea 

<6)  The  term  "troop  camp"  means  a  youth 
camp  which  provides  youth  camp  activities 
eondueted  for  not  less  than  twenty-four 
houiB  a  day  for  organised  groups  of  campers 
^onaored  by  a  voluntary  organization  serv- 
ing ebOdren  and  youth. 

(7)  The  term  "short-term  group  camp" 
means  sn  organised  camping  activity  of 
more  than  twenty-four  but  less  than  a 
ntnety-stx-bour  period  for  groups,  clubs,  and 
troops  of  campers  sponsored  by  an  organiza- 
tion or  peracm. 

(B)  The  term  "travel  camp"  means  a  youth 
camp  which  provides  youth  camp  activities 
conducted  for  not  less  than  twenty-four 
hours  a  day  and  which  uses  motorized  trans- 
portation to  move  campers  as  a  group  from 
one  site  to  soother  over  a  period  of  two  or 
more  days. 

(•)  The  term  "trip  camp"  means  a  youth 
camp  which  provides  youth  camp  activities 
conducted  for  not  leas  than  twenty-four 
bouis  a  day  which  moves  campers  under 
their  own  power  or  by  a  tranq>ortation 
mode  permitting  Individual  guidance  of  a  ve- 
hlde  or  animal  from  one  site  to  another. 

(10)  Tbe  term  "primitive  or  outpost  camp" 
means  a  portion  of  the  permanent  camp 
premises  ot  other  site,  under  the  control  of 
tbe  youth  camp  operator  at  which  the  basic 
needs  for  camp  operation,  such  ss  places  of 
abode,  water  supply  systems,  and  perma- 
nent toUet  and  cooking  facilities  are  not 
usually  provided. 

(11)  The  term  "Federal  recreation  camp" 
means  a  camp  or  campground  which  is  oper- 
ated by,  or  under  contract  with,  a  Federal 
Bgency  to  provide  opportimlties  for  recre- 
■ttonal  camping  to  campers. 

(12)  The  term  "camper"  means  any  child 
under  ^ghteen  years  of  age.  who  is  attend- 
ing a  youth  camp  or  engaged  in  youth  camp 
acttvltlea 

(13)  Tbe  term  "youth  camp  operator" 
means  any  private  or  public  agency,  or^nl- 
sation,  or  person,  and  any  individual,  who 
operates,  owns,  or  controls,  a  youth  camp, 
whether  such  camp  is  operated  for  profit  or 
not  for  profit. 

(14)  Tbe  term  "youth  camp  stafr'  means 
any  pemn  or  persons  employed  by  a  youth 
camp  operator,  whether  for  compensation 
or  not.  to  supervise,  direct  or  control  youth 
esmp  activities. 

(15)  The  term  "youth  camp  director" 
means  tbe  taxUvidual  on  the  premises  of  any 
youth  camp  who  has  the  primary  responsi- 
taOlty  for  tbe  administration  of  program  op- 
eratians  and  supportive  services  for  such 
yootb  camp  and  for  the  supervision  of  the 
youth  camp  staff  of  such  camp. 


(18)  The  term  "youth  camp  safety  stand- 
ards" means  criteria  issued  by  the  Secretary 
designed  to  provide  to  each  camper  safe  and 
healthful  conditions,  facilities,  and  equip- 
ment which  are  free  from  hasards  that  are 
causing,  or  are  likely  to  cause,  death,  serious 
illness,  or  serious  physical  harm.  Including 
adeqiiate  supervision  to  prevent  injury  or 
accident,  and  safety  instruction  by  properly 
qualified  personnel,  wherever  or  however 
such  camp  activities  are  conducted  and  with 
due  consideration  to  the  type  of  camp  in- 
volved and  to  conditions  existing  in  nature. 
The  criteria  shall  address  areas  including, 
but  not  limited  to,  personnel  qualifications 
for  director  and  staff;  ratio  of  staff  to  camp- 
ers; sanitation  and  public  health;  personal 
health,  first  aid.  and  medical  services;  food 
handling,  mass  feeding,  and  cleanliness; 
water  supply  and  waste  disposal;  water 
safety,  including  use  of  lakes  and  rivers, 
swimming  and  boating  equipment  and  prac- 
tices; firearms  safety;  vehicle  condition  and 
operation;  building  and  site  design;  equip- 
ment; and  condition  and  density  of  use. 

(17)  The  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services. 

(18)  The  term  "State"  includes  each  of 
the  several  States,  the  District  of  Columbia, 
the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  Ameri- 
can Samoa.  Guam,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and 
the  Trust  Territories  of  the  Pacific. 

(19)  The  term  "serious  violation"  means 
any  violation  in  a  youth  camp  if  there  is 
substantial  probability  that  death  or  serious 
physical  harm  could  result,  unless  the  oper- 
ator did  not,  and  could  not,  with  the  exer- 
cise of  reasonable  diligence  luiow  of  the 
presence  of  the  violation. 

(20)  The  term  "consultative  services" 
means  (A)  advice  on  the  interpretation  or 
applicability  of  the  general  duty  under  sec- 
tion 5,  of  the  general  duty  under  State  law 
required  by  section  8(bK2),  or  of  youth 
camp  safety  standards,  and  (B)  advice  on 
the  most  effective  methods  of  complying 
with  such  duties  and  such  standards. 

(21)  The  term  "Director"  means  the  Di- 
rector of  Youth  Camp  Safety  established 
under  section  6. 

(22)  The  term  "special  tiopulation"  means 
a  group  of  physically  or  mentally  handi- 
capped youth. 

GEHKXAI.  OUTT 

Sac.  5.  E^ach  youth  camp  operator  shall 
provide  to  each  camper— 

(1)  safe  and  healthful  conditions,  facili- 
ties, and  equipment  which  are  free  from  rec- 
ognized hazards  which  cause,  or  are  likely  to 
cause,  death,  serious  illness,  or  serious  phys- 
ical harm,  and 

(2)  adequate  and  qualified  instruction  and 
supervision  of  youth  camp  activities  at  all 
times,  wherever  or  however  such  youth 
camp  activities  are  conducted  and  with  due 
consideration  existing  in  nature. 

DIRXCTOR  OP  TOUTH  CAMP  SAFETY 

Sac.  6.  (a)  There  is  established  in  the 
office  of  the  Secretary  an  Office  of  Youth 
Camp  Safety  which  shall  be  headed  by  a  Di- 
rector of  Youth  Camp  Safety.  In  the  per- 
formance of  his  functions  under  this  Act, 
the  Director  shall  be  directly  responsible  to 
the  Secretary. 

(b)  The  Director  shaU  be  appointed  by  the 
Secretary  and  have  experience  in  the  field 
of  the  operation  of  youth  camps.  The  posi- 
tion of  the  Director  shall  be  in  the  competi- 
tive service  (as  defined  in  section  2102  of 
title  5.  United  SUtes  Code). 

(c)  The  Director  shall  prepare  and  submit 
a  report  to  the  President  and  to  the  Con- 
gress, on  or  before  January  1  of  each  year. 


on  tbe  activities  carried  out  under  this  Act. 
Including  the  statistics  submitted  to  and 
compiled  by  the  Director  under  section 
IKcl  Such  report  shall  Include  the  oertifl- 
catiot)  required  imder  section  8(d). 

mOKULOATIOH  OP  TOUTB  CAMP  BAVXTT 
STAinUUUW 

Sac.  7.  (a)  The  Director  shaU  develop, 
with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary,  and 
shall  by  rule,  promulgate,  modify,  or  revoke 
youth  camp  safety  standarda  In  developing 
such  standards,  the  Director  shall  consult 
with  the  Federal  Advisory  Council  on 
Youth  Camp  Safety  established  under  sec- 
tion 15.  with  State  officials,  and  with  repre- 
sentatives of  appropriate  public  and  private 
organizations,  and  shall  consider  existing 
State  regulations  and  standards,  and  stand- 
ards developed  by  private  organizations 
which  are  applicable  to  youth  camp  safety, 
and  shall  make  such  suitable  distinctions  in 
such  standards  as  are  necessary  and  appro- 
priate in  order  to  recognize  the  differences 
in  conditions  and  operations  among  residen- 
tial camps,  day  camps,  short-term  group 
camps,  travel  camps,  trip  camps,  primitive 
or  outpost  camps.  Federal  recreational 
youth  camps  and  camps  serving  special  pop- 
ulations. The  Director  shall  promulgate  the 
standards  required  by  this  section  within 
one  year  after  the  effective  day  of  this  Act. 
Such  standards  shall  take  effect  in  each 
State  at  the  completion  of  the  first  regular 
legislative  session  of  such  State  which 
begids  after  the  date  on  which  such  stand- 
ards |uv  promulgated. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  the  Director  shall,  before  promulgat- 
ing any  standard  under  subsection  (a),  or 
any  rule  or  regulation  under  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  Act,  transmit  such  proposed 
standard,  rule,  or  regulation  to  each  House 
of  the  Congress. 

STATK  JUXISDICnOH  AlTD  STATE  FLAlf  8 

Sse.  8.  (a)  During  the  two-year  period 
after  the  initial  promulgation  of  Federal 
standards  and  annually  thereafter  any 
State  which,  at  any  time,  desires  to  assume 
responsibility  for  development  and  enforce- 
ment of  comprehensive  youth  camp  safety 
standards  applicable  to  youth  camps  in  the 
Stete  (other  than  Federal  recreational 
youth  camps  operated  by  a  Federal  agency) 
shall  submit  a  State  plan  for  the  develop- 
ment of  such  standards  and  their  enforce- 
ment. 

(b)  The  Director  shall  approve  a  plan  sub- 
mitted by  a  State  under  subsection  (a),  or 
any  modification  thereof,  if  the  Director  de- 
termines that  such  plan— 

(1)  designates  a  State  agency  as  the 
agency  responsible  for  administering  the 
plan  throughout  the  State, 

(2)  provides  that  each  youth  camp  opera- 
tor has  the  same  general  duty  imder  State 
law  as  is  provided  under  section  5, 

(3)  provides,  after  consultation  with  youth 
camp  operators  and  other  interested  parties 
in  that  State,  for  adoption  and  enforcement 
of  comprehensive  youth  camp  safety  stand- 
ards which  standards  (and  the  enforcement 
of  such  standards)  are  or  will  be  at  least  as 
effefltive  in  providing  safe  operation  of 
youth  camps  in  the  State  as  the  standards 
promulgated  under  section  7.  snd  provides 
that  where  penalties  are  not  employed  as  a 
method  of  enforcement  of  such  standards,  a 
system  of  licensing  and  loss  of  license  is  in 
ef f eot  which  is  at  least  as  effective  as  penal- 
Ues. 

(4)  provides  for  the  enforcement  of  the 
standards  developed  under  paragraph  (3)  in 
all  youth  camps  In  the  Stete  which  are  op- 


erated by  the  Stete  or  ita  poUUcal  subdivi- 
sions, 

(5)  provides  a  procedure  under  which  the 
Stete  agency  may— 

(A)  petition  the  appropriate  Stete  court  to 
seek  injimctlve  relief,  which  shall  have  a 
priority  hearing  on  the  docket  of  such 
court,  to  restrain  sny  condition  or  practice 
in  a  youth  camp  or  a  place  where  camp  ac- 
tivities are  conducted  where  a  danger  existe 
which  would  reasonably  be  expected  to 
cause  death  or  immediate  serious  physical 
harm;  or 

(B)  eliminate  the  imminence  of  such 
danger  through  the  enforcement  procedures 
otherwise  provided  by  Stete  law  or  regula- 
tion, which  is  at  least  as  effective  as  that 
provided  in  section  13, 

(6)  provides  for  a  procedure  for  the  issu- 
ance of  variances  from  standards  developed 
under  paragraph  (3)  upon  application  by  a 
youth  camp  operator  showing  extraordinary 
circumstances  or  undue  hardship,  on  terms 
snd  conditions  at  least  as  effective  ss  that 
provided  In  section  14, 

(7)  provides  for  consultetlve  services  to 
youth  camps  m  the  Stete  with  respect  to 
the  general  duty  and  comprehensive  youth 
camp  safety  standards  under  such  Stete 
plan. 

(8)  provides  for  an  inspection  of  each  such 
youth  camp  at  least  once  a  year  during  a 
period  that  camp  is  in  operation. 

(9)  provides  for  a  Stete  youth  camp  advi- 
sory committee,  to  advise  the  Stete  agency 
on  the  general  policy  involved  in  inspection 
and  licensing  procedures  under  the  Stete 
plan,  which  committee  shall  include  among 
its  members  representetives  of  other  Stete 
agencies  concerned  with  camping  or  pro- 
grams related  thereto;  persons  represente- 
tlve  of  professional  or  civic  or  other  public 
or  nonprofit  private  agencies,  organizations, 
or  groups  concerned  with  organized  camp- 
ing; and  members  of  the  general  public 
having  a  special  interest  in  youth  camps, 

(10)  provides  for  a  right  of  entry  and  in- 
spection of  all  such  youth  camps  which  is  at 
least  as  effective  as  that  provided  in  section 
11. 

(11)  contains  satisfactory  assurances  that 
such  Stete  agency  has  or  will  have  the  legal 
authority  and  qualified  personnel  necessary 
for  the  enforcement  of  such  standards, 

(12)  gives  satisfactory  assurances  that 
such  Stete  will  devote  adequate  funds  to  the 
administration  and  enforcement  of  such 
standards, 

(13)  provides  that  such  Stete  will  coordi- 
nate the  inspection  efforts  of  such  Stete 
agency  so  that  undue  burdens  are  not 
placed  on  camp  operators  with  multiple  in- 
spections, 

(14)  provides  that  such  Stete  agency  will 
make  such  reporte  in  such  form  and  con- 
taining such  Information  as  the  Director 
may  reasonably  require, 

(15)  provides  assurances  that  Stete  funds 
will  be  available  to  meet  the  portions  of  the 
cost  of  carrying  out  the  plan  which  are  not 
met  by  Federal  funds,  and 

(16)  provides  such  fiscal  control  and  fund 
sccounting  procediu'es  as  may  be  necessary 
to  assure  proper  disbursement  of  and  ac- 
counting of  funds  received  under  this  Act. 

(c)  The  Director  shall  approve  any  Stete 
plan  which  meete  the  requUvmente  of  s\i\>- 
section  (b).  but  shall  not  finally  disapprove 
sny  such  plan,  or  any  modification  thereof, 
without  affording  the  Stete  agency  reasona- 
ble notice  and  an  ommrtunlty  for  a  hearing. 

(dXl)  The  Director  shall  review  annually 
each  of  the  State  plans  which  he  has  ap- 
proved, and  the  enforcement  thereof,  and 


shall  certify  that  each  such  plan  Is  adminis- 
tered so  as  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of 
such  plan  and  any  assurances  contained 
therein,  and  report  such  certification  to  the 
Congress  in  the  annual  reiMrt  required 
under  section  6(c). 

(2)  Whenever  the  I>irector  finds,  after  af- 
fording due  notice  and  opportunity  for  a 
hearing,  that  in  the  administraUon  of  the 
Stete  plan  there  is  a  failure  to  comply  sub- 
stantially with  any  provision  of  the  Stete 
plan  (or  any  assurance  contained  therein), 
and  such  failure  would  result  in  the  failure 
to  meet  the  standards  developed  by  the  Di- 
rector under  section  7,  he  slsall  (A)  notify 
the  Stete  agency  of  his  withdrawal  of  ap- 
proval of  such  plan  and  upon  receipt  of 
such  notice  such  plan  shall  cease  to  be  in 
effect,  but  the  Stete  may  retain  jurisdiction 
in  any  case  commenced  before  the  with- 
drawal of  the  plan  in  order  to  enforce  stand- 
ards under  the  plan  whenever  the  issues  in- 
volved do  not  relate  to  the  reasons  for  the 
withdrawal  of  the  plan;  and  (B)  shall  notify 
such  Stete  agency  that  no  further  paymente 
will  be  made  to  the  Stete  under  this  Act  (or 
in  his  discretion,  that  further  paymente  to 
the  Stete  will  be  limited  to  programs  or  por- 
tions of  the  Stete  plan  not  affected  by  such 
failure),  untU  he  is  satisfied  that  there  wUl 
no  longer  be  any  failure  to  comply.  Until  he 
is  so  satisfied,  no  further  paymente  may  be 
made  to  such  Stete  imder  this  Act  (or  pay- 
ment shall  be  limited  to  programs  or  por- 
tions of  the  Stete  plan  not  affected  by  such 
failure).  Any  such  failure  of  a  Stete  to 
comply  with  any  provision  of  the  Stete  plan 
shall  not  in  any  way  impede  any  youth 
camp  therein  pending  action  by  the  Secre- 
tary under  this  section. 

(e)  The  Stete  may  obtain  a  review  of  a  de- 
cision of  the  Director  withdrawing  approval 
of  or  rejecting  ite  plan  by  the  United  Stetes 
court  of  appeals  for  the  circuit  in  which  the 
Stete  is  located  by  filing  in  such  court 
within  thirty  days  following  receipt  of 
notice  of  such  decision  a  petition  to  modify 
or  set  aside  in  whole  or  in  part  the  action  of 
the  Director.  A  copy  of  such  petition  shall 
forthwith  be  served  upon  the  Director  and 
thereupon  the  Director  shall  certify  and  file 
in  the  court  tbe  record  upon  which  the  deci- 
sion complained  of  was  Issued  as  provided  in 
section  2112  of  title  28.  United  Stetes  Code. 
Unless  the  court  finds  that  the  Director's 
decision  in  rejecting  a  proposed  Stete  plan 
or  withdrawing  his  approval  of  such  plan  is 
not  supported  by  substantial  evidence  the 
court  shall  affirm  the  Director's  decision. 
The  Judgment  of  the  court  shall  be  subject 
to  review  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  Stetes  as  provided  in  section  1254  of 
title  28,  United  Stetes  Code. 

(fXl)  The  Secretary,  at  the  request  of  the 
Director,  is  authorized  to  make  personnel 
from  the  Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  who  have  the  necessary  expertise, 
available  to  Stetes  to  assist  in  developing 
Stete  plans,  and  in  training  Stete  Inspectors 
and  other  personnel  associated  with  youth 
camps.  The  Director  may  call  upon  the  ex- 
pertise of  organized  camping  groups  for 
such  assistance  to  Federal  and  Stete  person- 
nel. 

(2)  The  Secretary,  at  the  request  of  the 
Director,  shall  provide  technical  assistance 
and  consultetlve  services  necessary  to  assist 
in  the  development  and  implementetion  of 
the  plan. 

GRAirrS  TO  STATIS 

Sac.  9.  (a)  The  Director  shall  make  grante 
to  the  States— 


(1)  for  the  development  of  State  youth 
camp  safety  plans  in  accordance  with  sec- 
Uon  8; 

(2)  to  carry  out  plans  approved  under  sec- 
tion 8; 

(3)  to  assist  with  plan  initiation  and  train- 
ing costs;  and 

(4)  for  the  early  operation  and  Improve- 
ment of  youth  camp  safety  programs. 

Any  grant  made  under  this  section  shall  be 
based  upon  objective  criteria  which  shall  be 
established  under  regulations  promulgated 
by  the  Secretary  m  order  to  insure  equitable 
dlstributim.  No  such  grant  may  exceed  80 
per  centum  of  the  cost  of  developing  and 
carrying  out  the  Stete  plan. 

(b)  Paymente  under  this  section  may  be 
made  in  installmente  snd  in  advance  or  by 
way  of  reimbursement  with  necessary  ad- 
Justmente  on  account  of  underpaymente  or 
overpaymente. 

COHSULTATrVS  SXavICBS  AMD  XHPoacncxicT 

Sec.  10.  (a)  Upon  the  request  of  any  youth 
camp  operator  or  director,  or  during  any  to- 
spection  under  section  11(a),  the  Director 
shaU  provide  consultetlve  servtces  to  youth 
camps  in  Stetes  which  do  not  have  in  effect 
a  Stete  plan  approved  under  section  8.  No 
citations  shall  be  Issued  nor  shall  sny  civil 
penalties  (except  penalties  for  repeated  vio- 
lations under  section  12(b))  be  proposed  by 
the  Director  upon  any  Inspection  or  visit  at 
which  consultetlve  services  are  rendered, 
but  if,  during  such  inspection  or  visit,  an  ap- 
parent serious  violation  of  the  duty  imposed 
by  section  5,  of  any  standard,  rule,  or  order 
provided  pursuant  to  section  7,  or  of  any 
regulations  prescribed  pursuant  to  this  Act 
is  discovered,  the  Director  shall  issue  a  writ- 
ten notice  to  the  youth  camp  operator  de- 
scribing with  particularity  the  nature  of  the 
violation,  and  the  action  which  must  be 
taken  within  a  reasonable  period  of  time 
specified  by  the  Director  for  the  abatement 
of  the  violation.  Where  a  youth  camp  opera- 
tor fails  to  comply  with  the  abatement  in- 
structions within  the  prescribed  period,  a  d- 
tetion  may  be  issued  as  provided  in  subsec- 
tion (b)  or  a  civil  penalty  under  section  12 
may  be  assessed.  Nothing  in  this  subsection 
shall  affect  in  any  manner  any  provision  of 
this  Act  the  purpose  of  which  Is  to  eliminate 
imminent  dangers. 

(b)  The  Director  shall  issue  regulations 
and  procedures  providing  for  citetlons  to 
youth  camp  operators  in  Stetes  which  do 
not  have  in  effect  a  State  plan  approved 
under  section  8  for  any  violation  of  the  duty 
Imposed  by  section  S,  of  any  standard,  rule, 
or  order  promulgated  pursuant  to  section  7, 
or  of  any  regulations  prescribed  pursuant  to 
this  Act.  Each  citation  shall  fix  a  reasonable 
time  for  abatement  of  the  violation.  The  Di- 
rector may  prescribe  procedures  for  the  is- 
suance of  a  notice  in  lieu  of  a  cltetion  with 
respect  to  minor  violations  which  have  no 
direct  or  Immediate  or  serious  relationship 
to  safety  or  health. 

(c)  The  Director  shall  afford  an  opportu- 
nity for  a  hearing  in  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 554  of  title  5,  United  Stetes  Code,  to 
any  youth  camp  operator  issued  a  cltetion 
under  procedures  promulgated  pursuant  to 
subsection  (b)  or  subject  to  penalties  under 
section  12,  or  under  any  other  procedure  ap- 
plying enforcement  by  the  Director  under 
this  Act.  Any  youth  camp  operator  adverse- 
ly affected  by  the  decision  of  the  Director 
after  such  hearing  may  obtain  a  review  of 
such  decision  in  the  United  Stetes  court  of 
appeals  for  the  circuit  m  which  the  youth 
camp  in  question  is  located  or  in  which  the 
youth  camp  has  ite  principal  office  by  filing 
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In  mcfa  eourt  wltliJn  thirty  days  following 
raoeipt  of  notice  of  auch  dedsion  a  petition 
to  modify  or  aet  aaide  in  whole  or  in  part 
■ocb  dedaiao.  A  copy  of  the  petition  shall 
forthwith  be  aerred  upon  the  Director,  and 
thereupon  the  Director  ahall  certify  and  file 
in  the  court  the  record  upon  which  the  deci- 
sion oomplained  of  waa  iaaued  as  provided  in 
aectloo  sua  of  UUe  28.  United  SUtes  Code. 
Such  dedalon.  if  aupported  by  substantia] 
CTfcience.  ahall  be  affirmed  by  the  court. 
The  Judiment  of  the  court  shall  be  subject 
to  review  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  aa  provided  in  section  1354  of 
title  38.  Uhlted  Statea  Code. 

IllBFBCnOVB.  mnSTIGATIOlfS.  AMD  RKORSS 

Sk.  11.  (a)  In  order  to  carry  out  his  duties 
under  thla  Act.  the  Director  may  enter  and 
inapect  any  youth  camp  and  its  records  in 
Statea  which  do  not  have  in  effect  a  State 
plan  approved  under  section  8.  may  question 
employeea  privately,  and  may  investigate 
facta,  condltlona.  practices,  or  matters  to  the 
extent  be  deema  it  neceaaary  or  appropriate. 
The  Director  ahall  inq>ect  each  such  youth 
camp  at  leaat  onoe  a  year  during  the  period 
the  camp  is  in  operation. 

(b)  In  '"■^'"g  hia  inspections  and  investi- 
gatlona  under  this  Act  the  Director  may  re- 
quire the  attendance  and  testimony  of  wit- 
nesses and  the  production  of  evidence  under 
oath.  Witnesses  ahall  be  paid  the  same  fees 
and  mlleate  that  are  paid  witnesses  in  the 
courts  of  the  United  States.  In  case  of  a  con- 
tumacy, failure,  or  refusal  of  any  person  to 
obey  auch  an  order,  any  district  court  of  the 
United  States,  or  the  United  States  courts 
of  any  territory  or  poaaesslon.  within  the  ju- 
rladlctlon  of  which  such  person  is  found,  or 
reaidea,  or  tranaacts  buainess,  upon  the  ap- 
plication by  the  Secretary,  shall  have  Jurls- 
dletion  to  issue  to  auch  person  an  order  re- 
quiring such  person  to  appear  to  produce 
evidence  if,  as.  and  when  so  ordered,  and  to 
give  testimony  relating  to  the  matter  under 
investigation  or  in  question,  and  any  failure 
to  obey  such  order  of  the  court  may  be  pun- 
ished by  said  court  as  a  contempt  thereof. 

(c)  To  determine  the  areas  in  which  safety 
standards  are  necessary  and  to  aid  in  pro- 
mulgating meaningful  regulations,  camps 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  tliis  Act  shall  be 
required  to  report  annually,  on  the  date  pre- 
scribed by  the  Director,  all  accidents  result- 
ing in  death,  injury,  and  serious  illness, 
other  than  minor  injuries  which  require 
only  first  tUd  treatment,  and  which  do  not 
require  the  services  of  a  physician,  or  in- 
volve loss  of  consciousness,  restriction  of  ac- 
tivity or  motion,  or  premature  termination 
of  the  camper's  term  at  the  camp.  Camps 
(derating  solely  within  a  State  which  have 
In  effect  a  State  plan  approved  imder  sec- 
tion 8  shall  file  their  reports  directly  with 
that  State,  and  the  State  shall  promptly 
forward  such  reports  on  to  the  Director.  All 
other  camps  shall  fUe  their  reports  directly 
with  the  Director.  The  Director  shall  com- 
pile the  statistics  reported  and  include  sum- 
maries thereof  in  his  annual  report  required 
under  aectitm  Mc). 

(d)  Any  information  obtained  by  the  Di- 
rector, or  his  authorized  representative, 
under  this  Act  shall  be  obtained  with  a  min- 
imum burden  upon  the  youth  camp  opera- 
tor and  with  full  protection  of  the  rights  of 
youth  camp  staff  members.  Unnecessary  du- 
pUcatitm  of  efforts  in  obtaining  information 
shall  be  reduced  to  the  maximum  extent 
feasible. 

(e)  A  repreaentative  of  the  youth  camp 
staff  director  and  a  representative  author- 
ised by  the  youth  camp  staff  shall  lie  given 
an  opportunity  to  accompany  the  Director 


or  his  authorized  representative  during  the 
inspection.  Where  there  Is  no  authorized 
youth  camp  staff  representative,  the  Direc- 
tor shall  consult  with  a  reasonable  number 
of  youth  camp  staff  members  concerning 
the  matters  of  health  and  safety. 

PENALTIES 

Sec.  12.  (a)  Any  youth  camp  operator  who 
falls  to  correct  a  violation  for  which  a  cita- 
tion has  been  issued  under  section  10(b)  or 
for  which  a  notice  has  lieen  issued  under 
section  KKa)  within  the  period  permitted 
for  its  correction  may  be  assessed  a  civil 
penalty  of  not  more  than  $500  for  each  day 
during  which  such  failure  or  violation  con- 
tinues, until  the  camp  closes  In  its  normal 
course  of  business. 

(b)  Any  youth  camp  operator  who  willful- 
ly or  repeatedly  violates  the  requirements  of 
section  5,  or  any  standard,  rule,  or  order 
promulgated  pursuant  to  section  7,  or  of 
any  regulations  prescribed  pursuant  to  this 
Act  may  be  assessed  a  civil  penalty  of  up  to 
$1,000  for  each  day  during  which  such  viola- 
tion continues,  until  the  camp  closes  in  its 
normal  course  of  business. 

(c)  Civil  penalties  assessed  under  this  Act 
shall  be  paid  to  the  Director  for  deposit  into 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  and  shall 
accrue  to  the  United  States  and  may  be  re- 
covered in  a  civil  action  in  the  name  of  the 
United  States  brought  in  the  United  States 
district  court  for  the  district  in  which  the 
violation  is  alleged  to  have  occurred  or  in 
which  the  operator  has  his  principal  office. 

PROCEDURES  TO  COUNTERACT  IMIf  INENT 
DANGERS 

Sec.  13.  (a)  The  UrUted  SUtes  district 
courts  shall  have  jurisdiction,  upon  t>etition 
of  the  Director,  to  restrain  any  conditions 
or  practices  in  any  youth  camp,  or  in  any 
place  where  camp  activities  are  conducted  in 
States  which  do  not  have  in  effect  a  State 
plan  approved  under  section  8.  which  are 
such  that  a  danger  exists  which  could  rea- 
sonably be  expected  to  cause  death  or  im- 
mediate serious  physical  harm  or  before  the 
imminence  of  such  danger  can  be  eliminated 
through  the  enforcement  procedures  other- 
wise provided  by  this  Act.  Any  order  issued 
under  this  section  may  require  such  steps  to 
be  taken  as  may  be  necessary  to  avoid,  cor- 
rect, or  remove  such  imminent  danger  and  , 
prohibit  the  presence  of  any  individual  in 
locations  or  under  conditions  where  such 
imminent  danger  exists  except  individuals 
whose  presence  is  necessary  to  avoid,  cor- 
rect, or  remove  such  imminent  danger. 

(b)  Upon  the  filing  of  any  such  petition, 
the  district  court  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to 
grant  such  injunctive  relief  or  temporary  re- 
straining order  pending  the  outcome  of  an 
enforcement  proceeding  pursuant  to  this 
Act. 

(c)  Whenever  and  as  soon  as  an  inspector 
concludes  that  conditions  or  practices  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (a)  exist  in  any  camp- 
site or  place  of  camp  activity,  he  shall 
inform  parents  or  guardians,  camp  owners, 
and  camp  supervisory  persoimel  and  shall 
assure  that  all  affected  campers  are  so  in- 
formed of  the  danger  and  that  he  is  recom- 
mending to  the  Director  that  relief  be 
sought. 

VARIANCES 

Sec.  14.  The  Director,  in  States  which  do 
not  have  in  effect  a  State  plan  approved 
under  section  8.  upon  application  by  a 
youth  camp  operator  showing  extraordinary 
circumstances  or  undue  hardship,  and  upon 
the  determination  by  a  field  Inspector,  after 
inspection  of  the  affected  premises  and  fa- 
cilities, that  the  conditions,  practices,  or  ac- 


tivities proposed  to  be  used  are  as  safe  and 
healthful  as  those  which  would  prevail  if 
the  youth  camp  operator  complied  with  the 
standard,  may  exempt  such  camp  or  activity 
from  specific  requirements  of  this  Act.  but 
the  terms  of  such  exemption  shall  require 
appropriate  notice  thereof  to  parents  or 
othfr  relatives  of  affected  campers.  Such 
notice  shall  be  given  at  least  annually. 
Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  allow  the  oper- 
ation of  a  substandard  camp. 

PEDBRAL  ADVISORY  COUNCIL  ON  YOUTH  CAMP 
SAPETY 

Sic.  15.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  establish 
in  tile  Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  a  Federal  Advisory  Council  on 
Youth  Camp  Safety  to  advise  and  consult 
on  policy  matters  relating  to  youth  camp 
safety,  particularly  the  promulgation  of 
youth  camp  safety  standards.  The  Council 
Shan  consist  of  the  Director,  who  shall  l>e 
chairman,  and  sixteen  memlKrs  appointed 
by  the  Secretary,  without  regard  to  the  civil 
service  laws,  from  persons  who  are  specially 
qualified  by  experience  and  competence  to 
render  such  service,  of  which  there  shall 
be- 

(1)  one  member  each  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  the  Department  of 
Lattor; 

(2)  eight  members  from  appropriate  asso- 
ciations representing  organized  camping; 

(3)  three  members  from  the  general  public 
who  have  a  special  interest  in  youth  camps: 
and 

<4>  one  member  from  a  private  nonprofit 
organization  operating  a  camp  for  special 
poptilations. 

(b)  The  Director  may  appoint  such  special 
advisory  and  technical  experts  and  consult- 
ants as  may  be  necessary  in  carrying  out  the 
fun^ions  of  the  Council. 

(c)  Members  of  the  Advisory  Council, 
while  serving  on  business  of  the  Advisory 
Cou^icil.  shall  receive  compensation  at  a 
rate  to  be  fixed  by  the  Director  but  not  ex- 
ceeding $100  per  day;  including  traveltime; 
and  whUe  so  serving  away  from  their  homes 
or  negular  places  of  business,  they  may  be 
allolred  travel  expenses,  including  per  diem 
in  lieu  of  subsistence,  as  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 5703  of  title  5.  United  SUtes  Code,  for 
persons  in  the  Government  service  em- 
ployed intermittently. 

ADMINISTRATION  AND  AI7DIT 

Sac.  16.  (a)  The  Director  is  authorized  to 
request  directly  from  any  department  or 
agency  of  the  Federal  Government  informa- 
tion, suggestions,  estimates,  and  sUtistics 
needed  to  carry  out  his  functions  under  this 
Act;  and  such  department  or  agency  is  au- 
thorized to  furnish  such  information,  sug- 
gestions, estimates,  and  sUtistics  directly  to 
the  Director. 

(h)  The  Director  shall  prepare  and  submit 
to  the  President  for  transmittal  to  the  Con- 
gress at  least  once  in  each  fiscal  year  a  com- 
prebenslve  and  detailed  report  on  the  ad- 
ministration of  this  Act. 

(c)  The  Director  and  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  SUtes.  or  any  of 
their  duly  authorized  represenUtives,  shall 
have  access  for  the  purpose  of  audit  and  ex- 
amination to  any  boolu,  documents,  papers, 
and  records  of  States  receiving  assistance 
under  this  Act. 

NONINTERPERENCE 

S»c.  17.  (a)  Nothing  in  this  Act  or  regula- 
tions issued  hereunder  shall  authorize  the 
Director,   a   SUte   agency,   or   any   official 


acting  under  this  Act.  to  prescribe,  deter- 
mine, or  Influence  the  curriculum,  admis- 
sions policy,  program,  or  ministry  of  any 
youth  camp. 

<b)  Nothing  in  this  Act  or  regulations 
issued  hereunder  shall  be  construed  to  con- 
trol, limit,  or  interfere  with  either  the  reli- 
gious affiliation  of  any  camp,  camper,  or 
camp  staff  member,  or  the  free  exercise  of 
religion  of  any  youth  camp  which  is  operat- 
ed by  a  church,  association,  or  convention  of 
churches,  or  their  agencies. 

(c)  Nothing  in  this  Act  or  regulations 
issued  hereunder  shall  authorize  the  Direc- 
tor, a  SUte  agency,  or  any  official  acting 
under  this  Act.  to  require  or  authorize  medi- 
cal treatment  for  a  person  who  objects  (or. 
in  the  case  of  a  child,  whose  parent  or 
guardian  objects)  thereto  on  religious 
groiuids;  nor  shall  examination  or  immuni- 
zation of  such  person  be  authorized  or  re- 
quired, except  during  an  epidemic  or  threat 
of  an  epidemic  of  a  contagious  disease. 

AUTHORIZATION 

Sec.  18.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated $7,500,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1988, 
and  for  each  of  the  four  succeeding  fiscal 
years,  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
Act. 

EPPECT  ON  EXISTING  LAWS 

Sec.  19.  (a)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be 
construed  to  supersede  or  to  enlarge  or  di- 
minish or  affect  In  any  other  manner  the 
common  law  or  sUtutory  rights,  duties,  or 
liabilities  of  youth  camp  operators  and 
campers  under  any  law  with  respect  to  inju- 
ries, diseases,  or  death  of  campers  arising 
out  of.  or  in  the  course  of,  participation  in 
youth  camp  activities  covered  by  this  Act. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  this 
Act,  no  SUte  law  which  provides  youth 
camp  health  and  safety  standards  equal  to 
or  superior  to  standards  promulgated  under 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  supersed- 
ed by  the  provisions  of  this  Act.* 


By  Mr.  INOUYE: 
S.  730.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act,  1936,  regarding  vessels  eli- 
gible for  an  operating-differential  sub- 
sidy, and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Conimittee  on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
Transportation. 

merchant  MARINE  ACT  AMENDBfENT 

•  Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936,  declares 
that  it  is  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  to  have  a  merchant  marine  suf- 
ficient to: 

Carry  all  of  our  domestic  water- 
borne  commerce; 

Carry  a  substantial  portion  of  our 
water-borne  export  and  import  foreign 
commerce; 

Provide  shipping  service  essential  for 
maintaining  the  flow  of  that  domestic 
and  foreign  waterbome  commerce  at 
aU  times;  and 

Serve  as  a  naval  and  military  auxilia- 
ry in  time  of  war  or  national  emergen- 
cy. 

Within  the  four  comers  of  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  Act,  and  in  other  mari- 
time promotional  laws,  are  found  the 
specific  statutory  provisions  intended 
to  safeguard  and  further  those  policy 
objectives.  This  statutory  scheme  for 
promoting  our  merchant  marine  is  de- 
scribed in  two  judicial  opinions. 


.  .  .  Congress  has  taken  a  number  of  steps 
to  protect  and  support  the  United  SUtes 
shipping  and  shipbuilding  industries.  The 
Jones  Act.  46  U.S.C.  883,  has  since  1920  re- 
served the  U.S.  domestic  trade  exclusively 
for  vessels  built  in  this  country  and  owned 
by  its  citizens.  The  Merchant  Marine  Act, 
1936.  46  U.S.C.  1101  et  seq..  esUbllshed  a 
number  of  programs  to  help  American  ves- 
sels compete  effectively  in  foreign  trade 
with  vessels  constructed  and  staffed  abroad. 
Specifically.  Title  V  of  that  Act.  46  U.S.C. 
1151  et  seq..  authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  to  grant  a  CDS  for  up  to  50%  of 
the  cost  of  constructing  a  ship  in  this  coim- 
try.  The  owners  of  vessels  built  with  these 
subsidies  are  required  by  506.  46  U.S.C.  1156, 
to  agree  that  they  will  operate  only  in  for- 
eign trade  unless  they  come  within  one  of 
two  explicit  sUtutory  exceptions.  Neither 
exception  may  be  invoked  unless  the  owner 
remits  to  the  Government  an  appropriate 
pro  raU  portion  of  the  outstanding  subsidy. 
(Seatrain  Shipbuilding  Corp.  v.  Shell  Oil 
Co.,  444  U.S.  572,  574-6  (1980). 

And,  in  SeaLand  Seroice,  Inc.,  v. 
Kreps.  (566  F.2d  767,  (D.C.  Clr.  1977): 

.  .  .  the  Act  authorizes  the  payment  of 
CDS  in  order  to  promote  the  development 
of  an  American  merchant  marine,  both  for 
national  defense  purposes  and  to  carry  a 
substantial  portion  of  this  country's  foreign 
commerce.  CDS  Is  authorized  for  U-S.-flag 
vessels  In  order  to  meet  foreign  flag  compe- 
tition and  to  carry  U.S.  foreign  commerce  in 
particular  essential  trade  routes  l)etween 
American  and  foreign  ports.  Where  compet- 
ing U.S. -flag  carriers  operate,  no  CDS  con- 
tracts may  be  executed,  and  no  additional 
sailings  by  subsidized  vessels  can  be  author- 
ized, unless  existing  services  provided  by  all 
U.S.-flag  vessels  in  a  particular  trade  route 
are  determined  to  be  inadequate. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  significant  to 
note  that  the  statutory  scheme  to  pro- 
mote our  merchant  marine  also  con- 
tains explicit  and  implicit  safeguards 
to  ensure  that  the  subsidies  it  provides 
would  not  be  used  by  the  recipient  to 
the  detriment  of  other  operators  in 
our  Jones  Act  and  international 
trades.  Otherwise  our  promotional 
scheme  would  be  frustrated.  In  other 
words,  it  was  never  the  intent  that  our 
subsidized  operators  should  canabalize 
other  U.S.-flag  operators,  subsidized 
and  unsubsidized.  UntQ  a  few  years 
ago,  the  agency  charged  with  adminis- 
tering the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  did 
so  in  a  manner  consistent  with  that 
statutory  scheme  and  the  policy  it  was 
intended  to  further. 

But  then  two  unrelated  events  oc- 
curred which  caused  the  Maritime  Ad- 
ministration to  change  its  policy  of  in- 
terpreting and  administering  the  act. 

The  administration  effectively  elimi- 
nated the  CDS  Program;  and  froze  the 
ODS  Program,  with  the  announced  in- 
tention of  letting  it  expire. 

World  shipping  became  severely 
overtormaged,  and  there  were  many 
more  vessels  than  there  was  cargo. 
Prom  1980  to  1986,  for  example,  the 
U.S.-flag  share  of  cargo  in  our  liner 
trades  dropped  from  an  already 
meager  27  percent  to  21  percent. 

In  view  of  our  national  maritime 
policy,   and   the   "facts   of  maritime 


life"— that  Government  assistance  is 
the  price  of  entry  into  the  competitive 
world    of    international    ocean    ship- 
ping—U.S.-flag    subsidized    operators 
quite  naturally  turned  to  MarAd  for 
help.    Since   the   administration   had 
said  no  further  subsidy,  direct  or  indi- 
rect, MarAd  attempted  to  satisfy  these 
operators  through   other,  nonbudge- 
tary  means.  In  a  series  of  administra- 
tive     interpretations      and      actions. 
MarAd  in  effect  neutralized  the  stat- 
utes and  policies  which  are  designed  to 
promote  and  safeguard  Jones  Act  op- 
erators   and    U.S.-flag    international 
liner  operators  from  unfair  competi- 
tion   by    subsidized    operators.    The 
agency's  rationale  was  that  "deregula- 
tion was  necessary  to  enable  UJB.-sub- 
sidized  flag  operators  to  compete  more 
effectively  against  foreign  flag  opera- 
tors,"  and   to  make  the  benefits  of 
competition  available  to  the  shipping 
public.  I  am  not  aware  of  any  emperi- 
cal  evidence  to  support  MarAd's  as- 
sumptions; and  indeed  in  the  Interna- 
tional arena,  it  is  just  as  likely  that 
U.S.-subsidized  liners  will  not  compete 
more  effectively  with  foreign-flag  op- 
erators as  a  consequence  of  MarAd's 
deregulatory    efforts.    Rather,    there 
will  be  more  competition  among  our 
carriers  for  the  meager  share  of  the 
cargo  they  now  carry.  One  of  DOT'S 
efforts  at  deregulation  was  to  adopt  a 
rule  relaxing  the  prohibition  against 
CDS    built    tankers    competing   with 
nonsubsidized  domestic  operators.  In 
striking  down  that  rule,  the  court  of 
appeals  said: 

Rather  than  providing  a  more  extensive 
discussion  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act's  ob- 
jectives, the  Secretary  chooses  to  rely  on 
other  policies  In  defending  the  rule.  She 
identifies  some  of  the  "most  important"  rea- 
sons for  the  rule  as  being  "economic  effi- 
ciency." use  of  under-employed  resources." 
"increased  competition,"  and  'deregula- 
tion.'. .  .  The  central  thrust  of  her  ap- 
proach, quite  obviously,  is  to  subject  the 
merchant  marine  fleet  to  the  discipline  of 
the  free  market.  This  policy  may  well  be  de- 
fensible, yet  it  Is  not  among  the  objectives 
specified  in  the  Act.  The  Secretary's  (faUedl 
to  link  the  policies  served  by  this  rule  to  the 
objectives  set  out  in  the  Merchant  Marine 
Act  •  •  •. 

•  •  •  •  • 

In  exercising  her  decisionmaking  author- 
ity, the  Secretary  Is  certainly  free  to  consid- 
er factors  that  are  not  mentioned  explicitly 
In  the  governing  sUtute,  yet  she  is  not  free 
to  substitute  new  goals  in  place  of  the  sUtu- 
tory objectives  without  explaining  how 
these  actions  are  consistent  with  her  au- 
thority under  the  sUtute.  Her  failure  to 
link  these  non-sUtutory  criteria  with  Con- 
gress' suted  objectives  in  the  Act  thus 
makes  it  impossible  for  us  to  uphold  the 
Secretary's  decision  to  reject  other  meas- 
ures and  adopt  this  rule  in  response  to  the 
current  problems  of  the  merchant  marine 
fleet.  (Independent  U.S.  Tanker  Owners 
Committee  v.  Dole.  F.2d  (D.C.  Clr.  1987). 
SUp  opinion  in  No.  85-6068. 

Two  administrative  decisions,  which 
are  currently  before  the  courts,  are  of 
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Imimwllatf  oonoeriL  Ordinarily,  it  is 
my  poUey  In  nieh  eaan  to  let  the  ad- 
mloMnMttfe  and  Judicial  prooeases  run 
ttMir  reipectlTO  eounes  before  seeidng 
WBiedial  legUatkHL  Here,  however, 
the  potential  for  harm  to  the  statuto- 
ry aefaeme  is  so  pervasive  I  believe 
OopgiBM  ■hould  act  forthwiUi.  More- 
Ofer,  unlev  we  do  I  am  afraid  that  the 
to  seelE  fundamental  and 
statutory  changes  in  our 
marttfane  laws  will  be  wealcened.  Ad 
hoe  administnthre  palliatives  are  no 
substitute  tot  fundamental  changes 
wtikii  only  Caogzeas  can  make. 

Tlie  first  of  thcK  decisions  invcdved 
seetkm  805(a)  of  the  Merchant  Marine 
Act  which,  as  I  mentioned,  is  intended 
to  protect  J<mes  Act  ooenXjan  from 
unfUr  oompetltian  by  subsidized  oper- 
aton.  Durtaig  Merchant  Marine  Sub- 
committee hearings  last  July,  one 
Jones  Act  operaUx-  testified  that: 

The  need  to  itnnsttieD  and  darif  y  Sec- 
ttan  gOMa)  is  lartely  the  result  of  a  Decem- 
ber Ug«  dediion  of  tbe  Secretary  of  Trans- 
pottatiaa  In  Dodcet  No.  S-734.  Aenm 
■faitae  81iip|iliic  Oompany,  et  aL  That  ded- 
ilan  rendered  Section  SOMa)  virtually  mean- 
taitfea  IV  iMiidins  that-  (1)  There  can  be  no 
"onfSlr  oompetitloti"  in  the  atiaence  of  di- 
venlon  of  aubddy  funds  to  the  domestic 
trades.  (2)  It  is  not  necessary  for  (Hterating 
sobaldy  appllcanU  to  disdose  the  nature 
and  aeope  of  operations  they  propose  to  con- 
duct In  the  domestic  trades,  or  even  which 
rtwiiwlli  tnde  or  trades  will  be  served. 

(S)  Ooee  mwratlns  subsidy  appUcants 
base  shown  that  there  wlU  be  no  diversion 
ot  subsidy  funds,  the  burden  shifts  to  the 
proiestants  to  fistahlish  prejudice  to  the  ob- 
JaeU  and  poliey  of  tbe  Act 

<4)  Adverse  Impact  on  ezduslvely  domes- 
tic operators  of  the  entry  of  operatins  dif- 
ferential subsidy  ccmtractors  or  their  affili- 
ates Is  brrdevant  The  only  relevant  consid- 
eratioo  is  tbe  lone  range  impact  on  the  level 
of  service  in  tbe  trade  in  question.  (Liner 
Devdopment  Act  of  1986.  Hearing  Before 
the  Merdiant  Marine  Subcommittee  of  the 
Senate  CSammtttee  <m  Onnmerce.  Science 
and  Tysaspartatkin.  9Sth  Congress.  2nd  Ses- 
skn.  Serial  No.  89-M4.  at  112.) 

The  second  dedsiim.  was  Marad's 
repeal  of  its  General  Order  80.  last  No- 
vember. Goieral  Order  80.  was  the 
means  by  which  Marad  controlled  the 
nonoontract  operations  of  its  subsi- 
diaed  operators  to  ensure  that  their 
unsubsldted  operators  did  not  in  any 
way  conflict  with  the  purposes  and  ob- 
jectives of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act 
and  the  subsidy  programs  it  provides. 
Oeneral  Order  80  was  issued  in  1957, 
and  mlor  to  that  time  Marad  con- 
trolled nmictmtract  operations 
throu^  the  provisions  in  the  individ- 
ual OD6  contracts.  During  last  July's 
subooamiittee  hearing,  one  witness 
testifying  on  behalf  of  a  smaller  \JJ&.- 
flag  international  liner  company  said: 

(Mand's  deregulation  program  seems  to 
be  based  sidely  on  economic  theory,  without 
regard  to  the  1S36  Act's  policy,  past  admln- 
Mrattve  poUdes  at  any  polky  conslder- 
atloBs  as  to  tbe  value  of  a  Merchant  Marine 
as  a  whole  or  tlie  value  of  diverse  operators 
in  the  U.8.-flag  Merdumt  Marine.  *  *  *  a 
poUey   declslOB    of    this    magnitude    *  *  * 


should  be  made  by  Congress  and  Congress 
alone. 


The  proposal  to  eliminate  O.O.  80  restric- 
tlrais  on  "nonsubsldlsed  voyages"  by  subsi- 
dised operators  in  BIARAO  Docket  R-lOO 
contains  a  basic  misnmner  In  that  any 
voyage  by  an  operator  who  receives  finan- 
cial aid  is  more  competitive  because  of  those 
payments,  regardless  of  whether  those  pay- 
ments are  calcnlated  mi  the  basis  of  all  or 
less  than  all  of  his  voyages.  Therefore,  a 
auhsldtand  operator  is  being  subsldiaed  to 
compete  with  another  U.S.-nag  operator 
even  when  he  uses  ships  which  are  not 
named  in  his  subsidy  contract.  Again,  the 
basic  tenet  of  the  1930  Act  that  subsidy 
money  should  not  be  used  to  foster  competi- 
tion between  U.S.-flac  operators  is  violated 
if  MARAD  does  not  exercise  over^ht  over 
"nonsubsldlsed"  operations  to  prevent  that 
result,  (id.  at  98). 

Mr.  President,  the  legislation  I  am 
introducing  today  would  restore  sec- 
tion 805  to  what  it  was  before  the  Sec- 
retary's decision  in  the  Aeron  Marine 
Shipping  Company  case;  and  also 
make  the  protections  which  were  in 
General  Order  80  statutory. 

Mr.  President,  our  maritime  laws  un- 
questionably need  revision  and  mod- 
ernization; and  we  have  been  worldng 
to  accomplish  that  goal  for  several 
years.  I  believe  we  can  see  a  light  at 
the  end  of  the  tunnel.  Meanwhile,  ad 
hoc,  administrative  solutions  to  fimda- 
mental  policy  issues  can  only  exacer- 
bate the  problems.  In  the  past  few 
years.  I  believe  we  have  seen  how 
barren  that  approach  is.« 

By  Mr.  INODYE: 
S.  731.  A  bill  to  amend  section  788(d) 
of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  to 
permit  schools  of  nursing  to  obtain 
grants  for  training  projects  in  geriat- 
rics: to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources. 

FUBUC  HXALTR  SXRVICE  ACT  AMSHDlIZin 

•  Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  which 
would  authorize  our  Nations'  schools 
of  nursing  to  apply  for  support  to  de- 
velop programs  to  train  specialists  in 
gerontology. 

Our  population  is  rapidly  aging  and 
very  few  of  our  Nation's  physicians  or 
professional  nurses  have  any  special- 
ized training  in  gerontological  care.  In 
fact.  I  believe  that  presently  less  than 
0.001  percent  of  our  Nation's  profes- 
sional nurses  have  such  specialized 
training. 

The  measure  which  I  am  introducing 
today  authorizes  our  Nation's  schools 
of  nursing  to  obtain  grants  under  sec- 
tion 788(d)  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Act. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  my  bill  be  made  part  of  the 
Rbcobd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RacoBs.  as  follows: 

S.  731 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hotue  of 
JtepretentoHve*    of   the    United    Stale*    of 


America  in  Congreaa  a»*enMed,  That  sec- 
tion 788(dXl)  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act  is  amended  by  insertins  a  coma  and 
"schools  of  nursing  (as  such  term  is  defined 
in  a4cUon  853(2)),"  after  "701(I0)".« 


By  Mr.  DURENBERGER  (for 
himself,  Mr.  Dols,  Mr.  MrtcH- 
SLL,  Mr.  LnoAR,  Mr.  Pstor,  lb. 
RiaoLK.  Mr.  Dahfosth.  Mr. 
Hkhtz.  Mr.  Kastkn.  Mrs. 
KASssBAnH.  and  Mr.  Hatch): 
S.  732.  A  bill  to  establish  a  program 
of  grants  to  assist  small  rural  hospitals 
in  modifying  their  service  mixes  to 
meet  new  commimlty  needs  and  in 
providing  more  appropriate  and  cost- 
effective  health  care  services  to  medi- 
care beneficiaries:  to  the  Committee 
on  Iiabor  and  Himum  Resources. 

■tTIAL  BXALTH  SSKVICES  TIAHSITIOK  ACT 

•  Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, along  with  my  colleagues.  Sena- 
tors DoLK,  MrrcHEtx.  LUGAR,  Phyor. 
RiBgLB.  Damforth.  Hkinz.  Kasteh. 
KASBBBAxnt.  and  Hatch.  I  am  pleased 
to  introduce  today  the  Rural  Health 
Services  Transition  Act  of  1987.  This 
biU  addresses  one  of  the  serious  prob- 
lems facing  rural  America— the  need 
to  vtaxxxe  access  to  high-qiudity  health 
care  in  communities  that  are  attempt- 
ing to  cope  with  upheaval  on  many 
levels.  This  act  will  help  assure  that 
there  will  be  a  health  care  presence  in 
those  communities. 

In  the  center  of  Minnesota's  Red 
River  Valley,  where  State  Highway  1 
and  n.S.  Highway  75  intersect,  is  the 
towa  of  Warren— population  1.909. 
Beyond  the  streets  of  Warren  are 
thousands  of  farm  residents  who  look 
to  ttie  Warren  Community  Hospital 
for  their  health  care.  And  the  health 
needs  of  this  steadfast  farming  com- 
muitity  are  changing  as  the  rural  pro- 
file changes.  But  one  thing  that  hasn't 
chaaged  is  the  vital  need  to  ensure 
access  to  qiuUity  health  care. 

Doctors  and  administrators  at 
Wairen  Community  Hospital  struggle 
with  the  effects  of  declining  popula- 
tion and  admissions,  and  they  face  sig- 
nifioant  changes  in  practice  patterns 
in  a  more  competitive  marketplace. 
Hospitals  like  this  one.  with  less  than 
100  beds,  represent  70  percent  of  all 
Minnesota  hospitals.  They  are  fight- 
ing to  break  even  or  are  losing  money 
while  providing  inpatient  hospital 
care. 

The  urgency  of  the  need  to  preserve 
access  to  health  care  in  places  like 
Warren  is  heightened  by  the  fact  that 
the  typical  rural  resident  is  older  and 
needs  more  medical  care.  Of  Warren's 
hospital  load.  69  percent  are  Medicare 
lieneficiaries.  And.  increasingly,  people 
in  mral  areas  like  Warren  just  don't 
have  the  money  to  pay  for  care.  Re- 
duced income  levels  have  Increased 
substantially  the  amount  of  charity 
care  provided  by  rural  hospitals  and 
have  increased  the  bad  debts  that 
hav^  to  be  written  off.  Of  course,  ne- 


glect of  health  insurance  and  avoid- 
ance of  routine,  preventive  and  diag- 
nostic health  care  visits  happen  when 
family  finances  are  severely  stressed. 

The  point  is  that  this  population 
must  have  continued  access  to  health 
care.  The  Rural  Health  Service  Tran- 
sition Act  of  1987  will  provide  new  re- 
sources to  small,  financially  hard- 
pressed  rural  hospitals  which  will 
enable  them  to  transform  Into  another 
kind  of  health  care  presence  while  en- 
siiring  that  patients  have  access  to  in- 
patient care.  These  new  resources  will 
allow  hospitals  and  the  communities 
they  serve  to  examine  their  service 
areas,  develop  linltages  with  other 
health  services,  and  esUblish  an  array 
of  services  more  closely  matched  to 
the  area's  needs. 

The  act  would  provide  up  to  $50,000 
per  year  to  eligible  small  rural  hospi- 
tals. As  long  as  there  is  preservation  of 
access  through  appropriate  linltages  to 
other  hospitals  for  inpatient  services, 
the  money  may  be  used  by  the  hoepi- 
tal  in  ways  as  varied  and  diverse  as  the 
hospitals  and  the  communities  they 
serve. 

We've  all  seen  the  financial  crises  of 
American  agriculture  and  our  natural 
resources-based  industries,  such  as  oil, 
have  had  a  dramatic  impact  on  rural 
Americans,  the  rural  business  commu- 
nity and  rural  governments.  But.  the 
economic  condition  of  rural  communi- 
ties is  only  part  of  the  story.  In  Minne- 
sota—as is  typical  of  States  with  a 
large  rural  population— the  average 
occupancy  rate  in  rural  hospitals  with 
less  than  50  beds  lias  plummeted  to  34 
percent  and  the  average  length  of  stay 
has  narrowed  to  five  days,  according 
to  statistics  of  the  American  Hospital 
Association  [AHAl. 

This  means  that  on  any  given  day 
there  may  be  as  few  as  17  beds  filled. 
Hospitals  can't  pay  their  fixed  costs  at 
those  vacancy  levels.  And  for  services 
that  require  frequent  use  to  keep  sldlls 
up  and  retain  staff,  there  may  be  seri- 
ous quality  questions  too. 

Changes  in  third  party  reimburse- 
ment and  the  prospective  payment 
system  [PPS]  of  the  Medicare  Pro- 
gram have  contributed  to  this  decline 
in  hospital  inpatient  utilization.  Amer- 
icans should  he  very  pleased  that  the 
increasing  use  of  ambulatory  care 
services  and  outpatient  surgery,  stimu- 
lated by  the  PPS.  is  helping  to  reduce 
health  care  costs. 

But  inequities  in  the  PPS.  with  the 
economic  downturn  and  changing  ad- 
mission patterns,  may  prove  disastrous 
for  rural  hospitals'  viability.  Despite 
the  actions  of  the  Congress,  which 
quickly  and  responsibly  eliminated 
some  inequities  in  the  payment 
system,  additional  reforms  clearly  are 

A  recent  report  from  the  Prospective 
Payment  Assessment  Commission  doc- 
uments the  need  to  adjust  payments 
to  "ensure  that  Medicare's  payment 


policy  does  not  jeopardize  access  to 
care  for  beneficiaries  in  isolated  rural 
areas."  Another  report  by  Steven  H. 
Sheingold  in  Health  Affairs  also  sup- 
ports the  need  for  changes  In  the  PPS 
system  to  improve  distributional 
equity.  Soon.  I  will  present  proposals 
which  will  address  this  urgent  need  for 
additional  reform. 

Yet.  even  if  we  are  successful  in  our 
efforts  to  assure  payment  equity, 
other  financial  problems  wiU  force  dif- 
ficult questions.  Commimities  are  won- 
dering. "Will  our  hospital  close?  Will 
oiu-  doctors  leave  town?  Should  we  try 
to  keep  the  hospital's  doors  open? 
How  can  we  ensure  access  to  quality 
health  care?" 

Many  hospitals  already  have  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  change  must 
occur,  and  occur  quickly.  But  they 
must  have  assistance  in  carrying  out 
those  necessary  changes.  The  Rural 
Health  Services  Transition  Act  will 
help  rural  (immunities  decide  upon 
and  implement  strategies  for  change. 

Hospitals  will  convert  to  free-stand- 
ing   emergency    centers,    ambulatory 
surgery,  or  home  health  care  centers 
and  will   draw   heavily   on  improved 
commimication  and  transportation  ca- 
pabilities.   These   revamped   facilities 
will    coordinate    services    with    other 
hospitals,  creating  regional  feeder  sys- 
tems for  inpatient  care  and  improving 
the  occupancy  rates  and  financial  well 
being  of  hospitals  receiving  inpatients. 
Certainly,  a  great  deal  of  skill  and 
expertise    is    necessary    in    choosing 
among   the   options.   Hospitals   must 
analyze  current  and  future  community 
needs  and  demands,  and  must  deter- 
mine potential  new  uses  and  linluges. 
They  must   assess  local  competition 
and  carefully  review  all  of  their  oper- 
ational, legal  and  financial  obligations. 
Once  the  hospital  selects  an  option, 
it  must  explore  financing  for  renova- 
tion, and  plan  for  management's  com- 
munication with  the  public  and  for 
marketing  of  the  new  service.  Hospital 
management  must  select  from  a  host 
of  architecture  and  engineering  firms 
and  consulting  companies  which  are 
ready  to  provide  hospitals  with  exper- 
tise     in      Implementing     conversion 
projects.  New  licensing,  legal,  and  po- 
litical issues  may  arise  as  new  services 
and  arrangements  are  discussed. 

Obviously,  implementation  can.  be 
costly  and  time-consimiing.  especially 
for  a  hospital  hard-pressed  by  the  re- 
quirements of  daily  delivery  of  health 
care  and  already  facing  severe  fiscal 
constraints.  The  grant  provided  by 
this  act  may  be  used  by  rural  hospitals 
to  assign  staff  and/or  obtain  the  ex- 
pertise they  need  to  implement  wise 
choices  about  the  future.  The  modest 
expenditures  called  for  in  the  act  will 
be  more  than  compensated  by  the  sub- 
stantial savings  which  will  accrue  as  a 
result  of  voluntary  reductions  of 
excess  inpatient  capacity. 


More  importantly,  the  act  will 
assiue  Medicare  benefidarleB  of  ooo- 
tlnued  access  to  a  wide  array  of  aerv* 
ices.  Such  access  might  well  be  lost  if 
hospital  closure  is  allowed  to  occur 
without  having  woi^ed  out  alternate 
arrangements  for  admission  to  inpa- 
tient care  and  for  continuation  of 
needed  services.  If  people  cannot  get 
adequate  and  accessible  health  care — 
particularly  for  prevention  and  early 
diagnostic  services— a  minor  problem 
easily  may  become  a  major,  and  costly, 
illness. 

This  bill  is  no  "sUver  bullet"  which 
will  save  all  rural  hospitals.  But  this 
bill  is  a  strong  forward  step  in  assist- 
ing rural  hospitals  to  become  stronger 
health  service  institutions.  This  bill 
also  sends  a  strong  message  to  rural 
America:  Washington  cares  about  your 
problems  and  wants  to  help  ensure 
access  to  quality  health  care.  We  look 
forward  to  your  comments  and  wel- 
come your  support  as  we  continue  ef- 
forts to  improve  the  health  of  rural 
America. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  the  bill  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  RacoRO. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

8.732 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hou*e  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  I.  SHORT  TfTLE. 

This  Act  may  be  dted  as  the  "Rural 
Health  Services  Transition  Act  of  1987". 

SEC.  Z.  FINDINGS:  DECLARATION  OT  PVRP08B. 

(a)  PnisniGS.— The  Ccmgress  finds  ttutt— 

(1)  small  rural  hospitals  througfaotrt  the 
nation  are  experiencing  severe  financial  dlf- 
flculUes: 

(2)  numerous  factors  have  caintributed  to 
the  financial  distress  of  such  hospitals,  in- 
cluding— 

(A)  chances  in  clinical  practice  azul  a  re- 
sultant decline  in  the  demand  for  inpatient 
hospital  services,  and 

(B)  changes  In  public  and  private  systems 
of  msJLlng  payment  for  inpatient  hospital 
services: 

(3)  some  small  rural  hospitals  face  addl- 
tionaL  unique  demands,  Indudlng— 

(A)  deteriorating  physical  plants. 

(B)  staff  recruitment  and  retention  prob- 
lems, and 

(C)  the  need  to  serve  increased  numbers 
of  the  elderly  and  pcx>r  and  unemployed 
residents  who  lack  health  insurance: 

(4)  the  rate  of  failures  among  small  rural 
hospitals  has  in<3«ased  significantly: 

(5)  in  the  absence  of  new  arrangements 
for  alternate  care  and  vertical  and  horiscm- 
tal  Integration  of  services  with  other  health 
care  In  the  region,  additional  small  rural 
hospitals  will  fall  and  these  fafltues  will 
Jeopardize  access  to  health  caie  for  medi- 
care beneficiaries: 

(6)  small  rural  hospitals  should  be  encour- 
aged to  implement  strategies  of  diversifica- 
tion and  to  provide  health  care  aervioes 
other  than  inpatient  hospital  servloes  In 
order  to— 

(A)  TwintAin  reasonable  quality  of  service 
and  access  for  residents  of  rural  areas,  and 
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(B>  provide  m  iim»«  appropriate  array  of 
<T»lc—  for  the  areas  in  which  they  are  lo- 
eatoiKand 

(T)  delajs  In  the  ImpIemenUUon  of  the 
pracnun  of  tramiUonal  allowances  estab- 
IWMd  under  section  1884  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rttjr  Act  have  resulted  in  the  denial  of  assist- 
■BM  that  Is  criUcally  needed  by  small  rural 
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(b)  Puaruai:— The  punxiae  of  the  grant 
procnm  eatabUataed  under  this  secUon  shaU 
be  to  aarist  elidble  anall  rural  hospitals  and 
their  oommunitieB  in  the  planning  and  im- 
plementation of  proJecU  to  modify  the  type 
and  extent  of  servtcea  such  hospitals  pro- 
vide in  order  to  adjust  f  or— 

(1>  chances  in  dinical  practice  patterns. 

(S)  eliaBses  in  service  populations. 

<»  dedinln«  demand  for  acute-care  inpa- 
tient hoapital  eapMity. 

<4)  dwJlnlng  ability  to  provide  appropriate 
atafflBc  for  inpatient  hospitals. 

(8)  increasing  demand  for  ambulatory  and 


(6)  increaring  demand  for  appropriate  in- 
tagntlon  of  community  health  services,  and 

(7)  the  need  for  adequate  access  (including 
approiiilate  transportation)  to  emergency 
care  and  inpatient  care  in  areas  in  which  a 
significant  number  of  underutilized  hospital 
beds  are  being  eliminated. 

8K.  s.  nrABLBHinKr  of  grant  program. 

(a)  bi  CtanntAi — The  Secretary  of  Health 
and  Human  Services  (in  this  section  re- 
fCRcd  to  as  the  "Secretary")  shaU  establish 
a  program  of  grants  to  eligible  small  rural 
homitals  that  desire  to  modify  the  type  or 
extent  of  health  care  services  they  provide 
in  order  to  adjust  for  one  or  more  of  the  fac- 
tors described  in  secti<m  2(b).  The  program 
shall  be  establlsbed  through  the  Adminls- 
tr»tor  of  the  Health  Care  Financing  Admin- 
istration (in  this  secUon  referred  to  as  the 
"Administrator"),  and  shall  be  conducted  by 
tlie  Administrator  in  consultation  with  the 
Aaristant  Secretary  for  Health  of  the  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Services  (or 
adestoee). 

(b)  Darin  irioirs.— For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  term  "eligible  small  rural  hospital" 
means  any  hoapital  that— 

(1)  is  located  In  a  rural  area  (as  deter- 
mined in  accordance  with  subsection  (d)). 
(3)  has  less  than  100  beds, 

(3)  provides  patient  services  (diagnostic 
and  therapeutic)  for  a  variety  of  medical 
conditions,  and 

(4)  is  daarified  as  a- 

(A)  govemment-nonfederal, 
<B)  nongovernment  not-for-profit,  or 
(C)  osteopathic-church  operated  or  not- 
for-profit, 

hospital  under  the  classification  codes  of 
the  American  Hoq>ltal  Association, 
(e)  ArrucATioiis.- 

(1)  Any  eligible  small  rural  hospital  that 
desires  to  modify  the  type  or  extent  of 
health  care  services  that  it  provides  in  order 
to  adjust  for  one  or  more  of  the  factors 
spedfled  in  section  2(b)  may  submit  an  ap- 
plication to  the  Governor  of  the  State  in 
which  it  is  located.  The  application  shaU 
specify  the  nature  of  the  project  proposed 
by  the  hovltal.  the  data  and  information 
on  which  the  project  is  based,  and  a  timeU- 
ble  (of  not  more  than  twenty-four  months) 
for  completion  of  the  project.  The  applica- 
tion shall  be  submitted  on  or  before  a  date 
specified  by  the  Secretary  and  shall  be  in 
such  form  as  the  Secretary  may  require. 

(2)  The  Oovemor  shall  transmit  any  ap- 
plication submitted  pursuant  to  paragraph 
(1)  to  the  Secretary  not  later  than  30  days 
after  it  is  received  by  the  Governor,  accom- 


panied by  any  comments  with  respect  to  the 
application  that  the  Oovemor  deems  appro- 
priate. 

(3)  The  Oovemor  of  a  SUte  may  desig- 
nate an  appropriate  State  agency  to  receive 
and  comment  on  applications  submitted 
under  paragraph  ( 1 ). 

(d)  HosprrAL  Location.— A  hospital  shall 
be  considered  to  be  located  In  a  rural  area 
for  purposes  of  this  section  if  it  treated  as 
being  located  in  a  rural  area  for  purposes  of 
section  1886(dK3)(D)  of  the  Social  Security 
Act. 

(e)  AwAKonfc  OP  Orai«ts.— In  determining 
which  hospitals  making  application  under 
subsection  (c)  will  receive  grants  under  this 
section,  the  Secretary  shall  take  into  ac- 
count— 

(1)  any  comments  received  under  subsec- 
tion (c)(2)  with  respect  to  a  proposed 
project: 

(2)  the  effect  that  the  project  will  have 
on— 

(A)  reducing  expenditures  from  the  Feder- 
al Hospital  Insurance  Trust  Fund, 

(B)  improving  the  access  of  medicare 
beneficiaries  to  health  care  of  a  reasonable 
quality: 

(3)  the  extent  to  which  the  proposal  of 
the  hospital,  using  appropriate  data,  demon- 
strates an  understanding  of — 

(A)  the  primary  market  or  service  area  of 
the  hospital,  and 

(B)  the  health  care  needs  of  the  elderly 
and  disabled  that  are  not  currently  being 
met  by  providers  In  such  market  or  area, 
and 

(4)  the  degree  of  coordination  that  may  be 
expected  between  the  proposed  project 
and— 

(i)  other  local  or  regional  health  care  pro- 
viders, and 

(11)  community  and  government  leaders, 
as  evidenced  by  the  availability  of  support 
for  the  project  (in  cash  or  In  kind)  and 
other  relevant  factors. 

(f)  Amourt  AMD  Term  op  Grawt.— A  grant 
to  a  hospital  under  this  section  may  not 
exceed  $50,000  a  year  and  may  not  exceed  a 
term  of  two  years. 

(g)  Use  op  Gramts.— 

(1)  Except  85  provided  in  paragraphs  (2) 
and  (3),  a  hospital  receiving  a  grant  under 
this  section  may  use  the  grant  for  any  of  ex- 
penses Incurred  in  planning  and  Implement- 
ing the  project  with  respect  to  which  the 
grant  is  made. 

(2)  A  hospital  receiving  a  grant  under  this 
section  for  a  project  may  not  use  the  grant 
to  retire  debt  Incurred  with  respect  to  any 
capital  expenditure  made  prior  to  the  date 
on  which  the  project  Is  initiated. 

(3)  Not  more  than  one-third  of  any  grant 
made  under  this  section  may  Ije  expended 
for  capital-related  costs  (as  defined  by  the 
Secretary  for  purposes  of  section  1886(a)(4) 
of  the  Social  Security  Act)  of  the  project. 

(h)  Reportiiig.— 

(DA  hospital  receiving  a  grant  under  this 
section  shall  furnish  the  Secretary  with 
such  information  as  the  Secretary  may  re- 
quire to  evaluate  the  project  with  respect  to 
which  the  grant  Is  made  and  to  ensure  that 
the  grant  Is  expended  for  the  purposes  for 
which  it  was  made. 

(2)  The  Secretary  shall  report  to  the  Con- 
gress at  least  once  every  six  months  on  the 
program  of  grants  established  under  this 
section.  The  report  shall  assess  the  func- 
tioning and  status  of  the  program,  shall 
evaluate  the  progress  made  toward  achiev- 
ing the  purposes  of  the  program,  and  shall 
include  any  recommendations  the  Secretary 
may  deem  appropriate  with  respect  to  the 


profram.  In  preparing  the  report,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  solicit  and  Include  the  comments 
and  recommendations  of  private  and  public 
entities  with  an  Interest  in  rural  health 
care. 

(3)  The  Secretary  shall  submit  a  final 
rep0rt  on  the  program  to  the  Congress  not 
later  than  180  days  after  aU  projects  receiv- 
ing a  grant  under  the  program  are  complet- 
ed. 

(1)     IHAPFUCABILTTY     OP     CERTAIN     PROVI- 

8I0II8.— The  provisions  of  section  1122  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  shall  not  apply  to 
capital  expenditures  made  with  respect  to 
any  project  for  which  a  grant  is  made  under 
this  section. 

(j)  AnTHORiZAXioH.— For  purposes  of  car- 
ryiiw  out  the  program  of  grants  under  this 
section,  there  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated from  the  Federal  Hospital  Insurance 
Trust  Fund  $15,000,000  for  each  of  the 
fiscal  years  1988  and  1989.* 

M|r.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  Minnesota,  Mr.  Durkh- 
BKR«ER,  in  introducing  the  Rural 
Heaath  Services  Transition  Act  of 
198^. 

Mhny  of  our  rural  communities  are 
experiencing  difficult  times.  We  know 
that  rural  health  care  needs  are  often 
different  than  those  of  large  urban 
centers  and  the  needs  of  the  rural  el- 
derly are  sometimes  dramatically  dif- 
ferent. Because  of  the  wide  variation 
in  daily  census  of  patients  and  the  de- 
clining hospital  census  in  general, 
many  of  our  rural  hospitals  have 
taken  the  initiative  and  have  started 
to  broaden  their  services  beyond  tradi- 
tional acute  inpatient  care.  For  exam- 
ple, they  are  adding  rehabilitation  and 
elderly  retirement  centers  with  com- 
plete services  available  including  home 
carei  to  their  vital  role. 

TWs  bill  is  part  of  a  series  of  efforts 
to  address  the  particular  concerns  of 
rural  'areas.  Many  of  us  have  long  rec- 
ognfeed  that  changes  were  in  order. 
Wh«n  the  Medicare  prospective  pay- 
ment system  was  first  enacted,  I  sup- 
ported special  efforts  to  address  the 
conoems  of  small  rural  hospitals.  For 
example,  the  swing  bed  program 
whidh  allowed  small  rural  hospitals  to 
more  easUy  provide  skilled  nursing 
care  was  one  of  our  early  efforts. 

An  even  earlier  effort  was  the  provi- 
sion enacted  as  part  of  the  1981  recon- 
ciliation bill  which  permitted  Medicare 
to  acslst  in  financing  the  closure  or 
conversion  of  hospital  facilities.  Unfor- 
timately,  this  provision  has  never  been 
put  Into  operation  which  is  part  of  the 
reason  behind  our  efforts  today. 

Since  that  time,  we  in  the  Senate 
formed  a  rural  health  caucus  of  which 
I  am  a  founding  member.  The  purpose 
of  the  caucus  is  to  pay  special  atten- 
tion to  the  unique  needs  of  those  who 
live  and  work  in  rural  communities. 
Recently,  we  were  successful  at  urging 
the  addition  of  a  rural  representative 
on  the  Prospective  Payment  Assess- 
ment Commission  that  reviews  hospi- 
tal payment  issues,  as  well  as  adding 


rural  representation  on  the  Physician 
Payment  Review  Conunission  to  advise 
us  on  physician  payment  concerns. 

We  were  also  involved  in  developing 
a  provision  that  would  increase  the 
rate  of  reimbursement  to  rural  hospi- 
tals, which  Is  referred  to  as  discharge 
weighting.  This  allows  us  to  move  for- 
ward with  a  more  fair  and  justifiable 
payment  alternative.  In  addition,  we 
have  Included  in  the  past,  protections 
for  some  rural  hospitals  that  are  the 
sole  community  providers  and  for 
some  rural  referral  centers.  We  have 
also  addressed  the  issue  of  prompt 
payment  as  rural  health  care  provid- 
ers are  most  vulnerable  to  disruption 
in  cash  flow. 

While  improvements  put  into  place 
in  the  reconciliation  act  of  1986  will 
make  a  significant  Improvement  in  the 
equitable  treatment  of  rural  hospitals, 
we  all  realize  our  work  is  not  done. 

We  need  to  encourage  and  assist 
rural  hospitals  who  would  like  to  In- 
troduce changes  that  would  continue 
to  allow  them  to  provide  health  care 
access  to  the  citizens  who  live  in  rural 
areas.  The  Rural  Health  Services 
Transition  Act  of  1987  will  provide 
grants  to  rural  hospitals  who  would 
like  to  change  their  service  mix  so 
that  they  might  better  serve  the  needs 
of  the  elderly  In  their  communities.  In 
this  manner,  many  hospitals  who  un- 
derstand the  reasons  for  altering  their 
mix  of  services,  but  who  have  been 
unable  to  do  so  because  of  financial  re- 
straints, will  now  have  an  opportunity 
to  do  so.  This  bill  Is  an  Important  step 
in  assisting  our  rural  hospitals  to  pro- 
vide health  care  in  a  manner  most  ap- 
propriate for  each  individual  commu- 
nity. 

•  Mr.  KASTEN,  Mr.  President,  I  am 
happy  to  cosponsor  the  Rural  Health 
Services  Transition  Act  of  1987,  and 
would  like  to  commend  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Minneso- 
ta, Mr.  DuRENBERGER,  foT  hIs  fine  work 
In  drafting  this  Important  legislation. 

The  rural  hospitals  in  this  coimtry 
are  In  trouble.  Unfortunately,  the  di- 
verse problems  confronting  rural  hos- 
pitals make  solutions  Illusive.  As  we  all 
know,  rural  Amerl{»  is  facing  hard 
economic  times,  and  resultant  popula- 
tion decline.  The  young  often  must 
leave  their  rural  homes  in  order  to 
survive  economl(»lly,  leaving  dwin- 
dling communities  and  an  increasingly 
older  population  behind.  E^ren  so, 
these  communities  are  entitled  to 
quality  health  care,  health  care  that 
addresses  the  specific  problems  of 
these  communities.  How  can  hospitals 
afford  to  provide  quality  care  to  the 
residents  of  these  rural  areas,  and  how 
can  we  hope  to  attract  new  residents  if 
no  care  exists? 

This  legislation  addresses  one  facet 
of  the  problem— assisting  small,  rural 
hospitals  to  adapt  to  their  changing 
situations  and  changing  communities. 
It  will  provide  a  (50,000  grant  per  year 


for  up  to  2  years  to  qualified  small, 
rural  hospitals.  Our  purpose  in  this 
legislation  is  to  help  these  struggling 
hospitals  to  keep  their  doors  open. 
However,  to  do  so,  financial  assistance 
is  needed  to  make  the  changes  neces- 
sary for  these  hospitals  to  survive. 

Tills  bill  is  revenue  neutral— it  ear- 
marks $15  million  per  year  for  2  years 
to  be  appropriated  from  the  Federal 
hospital  insurance  trust  fund.  I  believe 
this  to  be  an  appropriate  use  of  these 
funds,  and  necessary  for  our  citizens' 
health  and  well-being. 

In  Wisconsin  over  one-half  of  the 
hospitals  are  small,  niral  hospitals.  I 
believe  this  legislation  will  go  a  long 
way  In  providing  quality  care  to  our 
rural  citizens— and  will  go  a  long  way 
toward  addressing  the  special  needs  of 
our  older  rural  citizens.* 


By  Mr.  DURENBERGER: 
S.  733.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Pood  Se- 
curity Act  of  1985  to  provide  an  ex- 
emption from  the  prohibition  on  the 
production  of  agricultural  commod- 
ities on  converted  wetlands  for  land 
that  was  used  to  produce  agricultural 
commodities  during  at  least  3  of  the  5 
crop  years  preceding  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  such  act;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 

SWAMPBUSTER  SANITY  ACT 

•  Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  rise  today  to  introduce  the 
Swampbuster  Sanity  Act  of  1987.  This 
urgently  needed  piece  of  legislation, 
while  not  intended  to  be  the  final 
word  on  this  Issue,  Is  designed  to  rein- 
force the  congressional  intent  underly- 
ing the  swampbuster  provisions  con- 
tained in  title  XII  of  the  Pood  Securi- 
ty Act  of  1985. 

When  Congress  adopted  the  Food 
Security  Act  of  1985,  it  marked  a  turn- 
ing point  in  our  efforts  to  conserve 
and  protect  our  most  important  na- 
tional resources— the  land.  The  Impact 
of  30  years  of  uru-estralned  production 
of  row  crops  on  highly  erodible  farm- 
land, combined  with  the  draining  of 
precious  wetlands,  had  led  us  to  the 
brink  of  ecological  disaster.  And  the 
driving  force  behind  this  tragedy  was 
the  Federal  Government. 

Federal  price  supports  and  tax  pref- 
erences provided  a  powerful  incentive 
to  farmers  and  investors  to  drain  wet- 
lands and  plow  up  the  prairies.  In  the 
1970's,  when  there  were  markets  for 
the  commodities  produced  on  these 
environmentally  sensitive  acres,  there 
may  have  been  some  justification  for 
these  questionable  practices.  But  faced 
with  the  prospects  of  surplus  commod- 
ities. Congress  correctly  moved  to  pro- 
tect wetlands  and  higlily  erodible 
acres  from  continued  production. 

As  a  strong  supporter  of  measures  to 
protect  our  wetlands  from  further  ex- 
ploitation, I  joined  with  a  majority  of 
this  body  in  raising  title  XII  of  the 
Food  Security  Act  as  a  major  environ- 
mental breakthrough.  It  was  my  un- 


derstanding, however,  that  the  swamp- 
buster provisions  in  title  XII  were  to 
be  prospective  In  their  application.  In- 
stead, the  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  issued  regulations  which  have 
been  interpreted  by  State  personnel  as 
being  retrospective  in  nature. 

Minnesota  farmers  were  surprised  to 
find  out  that  land  which  had  l>een 
farmed  by  their  families  for  the  past 
100  years  were  actually  "wetlands."  If 
they  planted  a  crop  on  these  acres,  or 
Improved  their  tilling  system,  the 
farmer  would  lose  all  program  benefits 
according  to  some  Interpretations  of 
the  swampbuster  regulations.  This  ex- 
pansive view  of  the  swampbuster  pro- 
vision was  about  as  far  removed  from 
congressional  intent  as  a  person  could 
imagine. 

The  bill  I  Introduce  today  is  the  sim- 
plest way  I  can  think  of  to  help  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  administer 
this  program.  I  would  welcome  com- 
ment and  suggestions  by  my  col- 
leagues and  other  interested  parties  on 
how  we  can  best  accomplish  this  goal. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy 
of  the  bill  appear  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

8.733 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houte  of 
Representatives    of  the    United   States   o/ 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  1.  EXEMPTION  FOR  PRODUCTION  OF  KG- 
RICULTURAL  COMMODITIES  ON  CON- 
VERTED WETLAND. 

Section  1222(a)  of  the  Pood  Security  Act 
of  1985  (16  U.S.C.  3822(a))  is  amended— 

(1 )  by  striking  out  "or"  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (3); 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (4)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
■■;  or";  and 

<3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

'(5)  land  that  was  used  to  produce  an  agri- 
cultural commodity  during  at  least  3  of  the 
5  crop  years  preceding  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.".* 


By  Mr.  KERRY: 
S.  738.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961  to  mcxllfy  provi- 
sions relating  to  the  trade  and  devel- 
opment program;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

MODIPICATIOH  OP  TRADE  AITO  DEVELOPHEMT 
PROGRAMS 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  major  challenges  facing  the  100th 
Congress  is  the  need  to  enact  trade 
legislation.  Confronted  with  record 
trade  deficits,  it  is  imperative  that  we 
tackle  this  problem  as  effectively  as 
possible. 

For  this  reason,  I  am  reintroducing 
legislation  which  I  offered  on  October 
10,  1986.  This  bill  is  directed  toward 
assisting  American  firms  in  opening 
new  markets  on  the  People's  Republic 
of  China.  The  People's  Republic  of 
China  is  obviously  a  major,  long-term 
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We  will  also  carry  out  our  Congressional 
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;  for  the  export  of  United  States 
goods  and  Mnrioes.  This  legislation  Sb 
an  effort  to  make  America  more  com- 
peilttTe  in  the  largest  and  most  impor- 
tant trade  market  to  emerge  in  more 
than  40  years. 

Training  for  trade  is  the  idea  behind 
this  ixtxsonL  It  la  not  a  new  idea.  It  is 
already  being  used  effectively  in  the 
People's  Republic  of  China  by  nearly  a 
doaen  of  our  trade  competitors.  Japan. 
for  example,  has  a  $37  million  a  year 
training  for  trade  program  with  the 
People's  Republic.  The  Japanese  Oov- 
eniment  realiies  that  if  Chinese  man- 
agers are  trained  on  J^Minese  equip- 
ment in  Japan,  it  is  more  likely  that  it 
wHI  be  Japanese  equipment  that  the 
Chinese  will  import  for  use  in  their  in- 
dustrial moderalntlon  programs. 

Other  countries  with  similar  pro- 
grams Include  West  Germany,  which 
allocates  $18  million  a  year;  Australia. 
which  aDoeates  $13  million  a  year;  and 
Italy,  which  has  aUocated  $100  million 
stnee  1983  for  such  purposes.  Canada 
has  made  available  $30  million  a  year 
in  training  for  trade  programs,  and 
Prime  Minister  Brian  Mulroney  re- 
cently pledged  to  double  that  amount 
during  1987. 

Belgium.  Norway,  Denmark,  and 
Sweden  have  funded  training  pro- 
grams for  China  as  a  means  of  pene- 
trating Chinese  exports  markets.  The 
United  States  has  not. 

Under  the  provisions  of  this  legisla- 
tion, the  United  States  would  make 
avaHaUe  $25  million  a  year  for  train- 
ing programs  with  United  States  com- 
panies who  want  to  compete  in  the 
Chinese  mailiet.  The  money  would 
stay  in  the  United  States  and  be  ad- 
ministered by  the  Trade  and  Develop- 
ment Program,  a  United  States  Gov- 
ernment agency  with  several  years  of 
experience  woiklng  successfully  with 
the  Chinese. 

Those  of  our  trading  partners  who 
have  undertaken  programs  proposed 
in  this  legislation  realize  that  China, 
with  a  population  that  includes  one  of 
every  four  people  in  the  world,  is  a 
market  of  unlimited  potential.  They 
realise  that  the  United  States  will  be 
their  biggest  ccmipetltor  if  we  want  to 
be.  so  they  are  doing  what  they  can  do 
now  to  taiodk.  us  out  of  the  Chinese 
market.  They  are  trying  to  establish  a 
strong  foothold  now,  so  that  when 
China  reaches  its  full  potential,  they 
will  have  already  ci4>tured  a  large 
share  of  that  market. 

The  Chinese  market  already  is  grow- 
ing rapidly.  Before  1979.  China,  for  all 
intents  and  purposes,  was  a  closed 
market.  By  1985.  China's  foreign  trade 
amounted  to  nearly  $170  billion.  And 
with  China's  latest  5-year  plan  calling 
for  a  doubling  of  foreign  trade,  there 
win  be  new  opportunities  for  those 
countries  who  want  to  take  advantage 
of  them. 

Training  for  trade  is  one  of  the  best 
ways    to    help    American    businesses 


oompete  fairly  with  China.  One  reason 
tliis  proposal  provides  the  best  option 
fbr  increasing  trade  with  China  is  the 
tBct  that  it  includes  a  provision  to  allo- 
oate  half  the  training  fimds  to  small 
businesses  as  defined  by  the  Small 
Business  Administration. 

One  of  the  most  economically  advan- 
tageous ways  to  reduce  our  trade  defi- 
cit is  to  get  more  companies  in  the 
United  States  to  export.  UntU  now,  all 
but  a  few  small  firms  have  refrained 
flt>m  attempting  to  do  business  in 
China  because  of  the  significant  ex- 
pense of  training  and  marketing  prod- 
ucts in  a  country  as  vast  and  as  distant 
SB  the  People's  Republic.  Yet,  smaU 
businesses  are  particularly  well-suited 
to  trade  with  China.  The  Chinese  like 
to  be  able  to  negotiate  deals  qiiickly. 
Small  businesses  are  oftentimes  more 
flexible  in  their  ability  to  consummate 
contracts  qulcldy.  By  providing  small 
businesses  with  a  $12.5  million  incen- 
tive, more  of  them  wiU  be  persuaded 
to  take  advantage  of  the  window  of  op- 
portunity that  is  open  to  them 
through  potential  exports  to  China. 

Many  people  seem  willing  to  leave 
the  China  market  to  our  competitors- 
Japan.  Europe,  and  Canada.  In  light  of 
the  massive  trade  deficits  we  have  in- 
curred in  recent  years  and  the  trade 
deficits  we  can  expect  in  the  coming 
years,  we  would  be  foolish  not  to  begin 
rectifying  the  situation  if  the  opportu- 
nity presents  itself. 

Based  upon  the  track  record,  it  is 
only  natural  that  this  initiative  should 
be  administered  by  the  Trade  and  De- 
velopment Program.  TDP  already  has 
an  impressive  presence  in  the  People's 
Republic  of  China  and  has  been  in- 
strumental in  opening  up  significant 
markets  for  United  States  companies. 
TDP's  activities  are  not  limited  just  to 
the  People's  Republic  of  China.  Since 
1980,  TDP  has  obligated  $75  million 
for  feasibility  studies  and  other  plan- 
ning services  which  have  been  de- 
signed to  create  major  export  markets 
for  U.S.  goods  in  the  developing  world. 
According  to  independent  evaluations 
of  the  TDP  program,  this  $75  million 
has  been  responsible  for  actual  and  es- 
timated future  exports  of  $13.9  biUion 
which  are  readily  identifiable.  This  is 
an  impressive  accomplishment  on  the 
part  of  an  agency  which  has  only  16 
employees  and  an  operating  expense 
budget  which  amoimts  to  only  about 
10  percent  of  the  total  program. 

The  impressive  record  of  the  Trade 
and  Development  Program  was  de- 
taUed  recently  by  Christian  Holmes, 
the  Director  of  TDP,  in  recent  testi- 
mony before  the  International  Eco- 
nomic Policy  and  Trade  Subcommittee 
of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Commit- 
tee. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Holmes'  testimony  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

Mr.  President,  I  beUeve  the  U.S. 
Government  has  a  special  responsibil- 
ity to  facilitate  the  expert  of  goods 


and  services  produced  in  this  country. 
The  trade  deficit  problem  is  too  seri- 
ous for  us  to  ignore  potential  opportu- 
nities to  correct  this  imbalance.  There- 
fore, t  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join  with 
me  to  ensure  that  this  training  for 
trade  proposal  becomes  and  integral 
part  Of  our  trade  promotion  efforts. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  testi- 
mony was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RacogD,  as  follows: 

TKsntioirr  or  Crristiah  Houtxa,  OntxcioK 

Bfr.  Chalmuui,  Members  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee Thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to 
testify  in  support  of  the  Administration's 
Trade  and  Development  Program  (TDP). 

The  U.S.  Trade  and  Development  Pro- 
gram CTDP),  a  component  agency  of  the 
International  Development  Cooperation 
Agency,  is  the  principal  organization  in  the 
U.S.  dovemment  which  uses  foreign  assist- 
ance funds  to  Increase  U.S.  exports.  It  does 
so  by  financing  the  planning  of  projects  in 
developing  countries  that  have  significant 
potential  for  using  U.S.  goods  and  services 
in  the  design,  construction,  and  operation  of 
the  project.  This  planning  assistance  also 
makes  a  contribution  to  the  economic  devel- 
opment of  the  countries  in  which  TDP  oper- 
ates. 

For  fiscal  year  1988.  the  Administration  is 
requeuing  t20  million  to  support  TDP  oper- 
ating and  program  expenses.  This  amount 
will  enable  TDP  to  leverage  foreign  assist- 
ance funds  for  the  benefit  of  American 
workers  and  developing  countries  alike.  Our 
request  will  also  enable  us  to  continue  to 
concentrate  on  areas  of  high  priority  to 
your  Bubcommittee,  such  as  increasing 
trade  and  investment  in  the  Pacific  Basin. 

The  principal  Justification  for  our  request 
is  not  Just  the  need  of  developing  countries 
and  UJB.  exporters  for  the  services  provided 
by  the  Trade  and  Development  Program. 
Fundamentally,  the  Justification  is  TDP's 
track  record.  In  this  regard,  we  have  Just 
completed  an  exhaustive  evaluation,  under- 
taken by  an  independent  entity,  on  the 
Impact  of  TDP  studies  on  U.S.  exports. 
Since  1980,  TDP  has  obligated  $75  million 
for  feasibility  studies  and  other  planning 
servicea  which  will  create  major  export  mar- 
kets fcr  U.S.  goods  and  services.  The  evalua- 
tion concludes  that  TDP's  feasibility  studies 
since  1980  have  been  responsible  for  actual 
and  estimated  future  exports  of  an  identifi- 
able $13.9  billion,  of  wlilch  $605  million 
have  occurred  to  date.  $8.3  billion  are  ex- 
pected in  the  next  5  years  and  $6.9  billion 
are  anticipated  over  the  next  5-20  year 
period.  (We  believe  that  the  evaluation  is 
conserrative  as  to  actual  exports  generated 
to  date  and  conclude  that  we  have  generat- 
ed close  to  $800  million  in  exports.) 

In  m(y  testimony  today,  I  plan  to  concen- 
trate on  the  impact  of  the  TDP  program  on 
the  U.S.  economy.  However,  before  doing  so, 
I  will  provide  the  Subcommittee  with:  an 
overview  on  the  fiscal  year  1988  budget  re- 
quest; and  a  description  of  some  successful 
TDP  projects. 

Tap  FISCAL  TXAK  SB  BUSGKT  RKQUKST 

For  fiscal  year  1988,  the  Administration  is 
requesting  $20  million  to  support  the  activi- 
ties of  the  Trade  and  Development  Pro- 
gram. TDP  plans  to  continue  its  past  strate- 
gy of  assisting  U£.  firms  in  capturing  major 
export  markets.  Much  of  our  work  will  con- 
centrate on  responding  to  commercial  op- 
portunities. However,  we  can  also  project 


with  some  certainty  the  following  features 
of  our  fiscal  year  1988  program: 

We  will  continue  to  pursue  our  Congres- 
sional mandate  to  operate  in  countries 
where  the  United  States  does  not  have  bilat- 
eral assistance  programs.  We  will  be  particu- 
larly active  In  China.  Taiwan.  Turkey. 
Korea.  Colombia,  and  Argentina. 

We  also  anticipate  significant  programs  in 
Thailand,  Zimbabwe,  and  the  Philippines. 


We  will  also  carry  out  our  Congressional 
mandate  to  develop  natural  resources  of 
strategic  interest  to  the  United  States.  In 
this  regard,  we  will  concentrate  on  planning 
the  development  of  titanium,  chromlte, 
manganese  and  cobalt  deposits. 

We  will  continue  our  special  Initiatives, 
carried  out  in  the  past  in  close  cooperation 
with  representatives  of  Congress  from  the 
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Pacific  Northwest,  to  Identify  mazkeU  for 
U.S.  wood  products. 

We  will  concentrate  on  generating  both 
trade  and  investment  in  the  Caribbean 
Basin  and  the  Pacific  Rim. 

And,  finally,  we  plan  to  keep  our  operat- 
ing expenses  at  approximately  10  percent  of 
our  total  program. 

The  following  table  tracks  the  growth  of 
TDP. 
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As  to  operating  expenses,  the  following 
bar  graph  depiclts  the  relationship  between 
TDP's  operating  and  program  costs.  As  the 
graph  Indicates,  TDP's  budget  grew  by  400 
percent  between  1981  and  1986.  The  operat- 
ing expense  ratio  was  reduced  from  22  per- 
cent of  the  budget  in  1981  to  10  percent  of 
the  budget  in  1988. 

SPBCIAI.  nrmATTVES 

In  fiscal  year  1988.  TDP  anticipates  fund- 
ing special  Initiatives  In  strategic  minerals 
and  metals,  in  training  and  in  wckxI  prod- 
ucts. These  initiatives,  detaUed  below,  re- 
flect TDP's  ability  to  Innovate,  adjust  to 
new  commercial  opportunities,  and  imple- 
ment special  features  in  its  Congressional 
mandate. 

Strategic  Minerals  &  Metals:  TDP  is  un- 
dertaking a  special  effort  to  identify  sources 
of  strategic  minerals  and  metals  in  the  de- 
veloping world.  This  initiative  was  taken 
pursuant  to  satutory  language  in  Section 
661  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961.  as 
amended,  which  authorizes  TDP  funds  to  be 
used  to  facilitate  access  to  natural  resources 
of  strategic  interest  to  the  United  States.  In 
1981,  TDP  identified  a  number  of  strategic 
minerals  and  metals  for  which  the  United 
States  is  paticularly  dependent  on  overseas 
resources.  These  Included  manganese, 
cobalt,  chromlte,  and  the  platinum  group  of 
metals.  Since  then.  TDP  has  analyzed  the 
technical  and  economic  feasibility  of  ex- 
tracting strategic  materials  from  Maurita- 
nia. Gabon.  Madagascar,  Morocco,  the  Phil- 
ippines. Brazil.  Turkey,  Peru  and  Senegal. 

TDP  plans  to  send  project  teams  to  look 
at  titanium  deposits  in  Mozambique  and 
ctiromlte  deposits  In  New  Guinea.  In  fiscal 
year  1988,  TDP  intends  to  fund  a  study  in 
Madagascar  on  a  ferrochrome  mine  and  pro- 
duction facility. 

Training:  In  fiscal  year  1986  and  fiscal 
year  1987,  TDP  financed  a  combined  effort 
of  UjS.  Businesses  with  community  and 
Junior  colleges  to  identify  and  plan  the  de- 
velopment of  major  international  training 
projects,  such  as  vocational  training  centers 
in  developing  countries.  These  projects 
present  substantial  markets  for  U.S.  goods 
and  services.  By  1900,  the  World  Bank  will 
be  devoting  approximately  $3  billion  a  year 
to  financing  training  projects,  and  the  TDP 
initiative  is  targeted  in  large  part  on  helping 
U.S.  firms  capture  a  significant  portion  of 
these  World  Bank  contracts.  Already,  TDP 
has  dispatched  teams  to  identify  and  help 


plan  training  projects  in  Indonesia,  Malay- 
sia and  China.  We  attach  a  very  high  priori- 
ty to  this  initiative,  as  it  meets  both  a  criti- 
cal development  need  and  helps  open  a  new 
market  for  U.S.  industry. 

Wood  Products:  In  an  effort  to  identify 
and  pursue  markets  for  wood  products,  TDP 
has  financed  two  major  conferences,  held  In 
the  Pacific  Northwest,  which  have  brought 
together  officials  from  Latin  America  and 
Pacific  Basin  nations  with  U.S.  Government 
officials  and  U.S.  businessmen.  In  addition, 
TDP  has  financed  project  Identification 
teams  to  help  identify  opportunities  In  spe- 
cific nations  for  the  export  of  U.S.  wood 
products. 

SCCCKSSrUI.  PROJECTS 

The  foUowlng  are  examples  of  TDP 
projects  where  U.S.  exporters  received  sig- 
nificant follow-on  contracts  for  goods  and 
services. 

Algeria  Irrigation:  In  1985.  TDP  provided 
a  $46,428  grant  to  the  American  firm  West- 
em  Agri-Management  (Denver,  Colorado). 
Western  Agri-Management  competed 
against  firms  from  Prance,  Italy  and  Spain 
to  conduct  a  feasibility  study  on  a  major  ir- 
rigation project.  The  TDP  grant  enabled 
Western  Agri-I4anagement  to  obtain  the 
prime  contract  to  provide  some  $30  million 
in  equipment  from  the  United  SUtes  to  sup- 
port this  project.  Principal  suppliers  of  the 
equipment  were  from  Nebraska  and  Wiscon- 
sin. 

Zhuhal  Economic  Zone:  In  1984,  TDP  pro- 
vided a  grant  of  $161,777  to  the  People's  Re- 
public of  China  to  enable  H.K.  Ferguson 
Company  (San  Francisco.  California)  to  con- 
duct a  feasibility  study  on  an  Industrial  zone 
in  Zhuhal  Special  Economic  Zone.  One  of 
the  recommendations  of  the  study  was  that 
a  compressor  factory  be  established.  Based 
on  that  recommendation,  the  People's  Re- 
public of  China  purchased  a  $2.5  million 
plant  from  the  United  States. 

Nepal  Hydropower  Project:  One  of  the 
most  Important  aspects  of  the  TDP  program 
is  the  ripple  effect  of  the  feasibility  studies 
TDP  finances.  For  example,  in  1986  TDP  fi- 
nanced a  $650,000  feasibility  study  carried 
out  by  the  firm  of  Morrison-Knudsen 
(Boise.  Idaho)  on  a  major  hydropower  facili- 
ty in  Nepal.  Morrison-Knudsen  conducted 
the  study  with  a  partner  from  the  People's 
RepubUc  of  China.  The  Chinese  partner  was 
so  Impressed  with  Morrison-Kundsen's  ex- 
pertise on  the  Nepal  project  that  the  Gov- 


ernment of  China  In  turn  awarded  Morri- 
son-Knudsen a  $20  million  contract  for  work 
in  China.  The  TDP  study  thus  gave  Morrt- 
son-Knudsen  significant  contacts  not  only 
in  Nepal  but  also  in  China  to  do  work  on 
projects  which  are  of  major  development 
importance  to  both  nations. 

Thailand  Power  Projects:  In  some  coun- 
tries, TDP  concentrates  on  a  specific  sector 
and  a  specific  foreign  government  ministry 
because  the  sector  will  provide  major  mar- 
kets for  the  export  of  U.S.  goods  and  serv- 
ices. Such  has  been  the  case  with  TDP's 
work  In  the  power  sector  with  the  Electric 
Generating  Authority  of  Thailand.  Since 
1981,  TDP  has  provided  $5.4  million  for  13 
studies  in  the  coal,  power,  and  electrical 
transmission  sectors.  As  a  result  of  this 
work,  some  $30  million  has  been  spent  on 
U.S.  equipment,  primarily  dimip  trucks 
(from  the  Terex  Corporation  and  the  C^ater- 
pillar  Tractor  Company).  The  UJS.  firm, 
Med  Assistance  and  Performance  Associa- 
tion, received  a  $1  million  consulting  and 
training  services  contract,  and  the  American 
engineering  firm  of  Dravo  Van  Houten  re- 
ceived a  $400,000  contract,  for  supervision  of 
coal  exploration  efforts.  In  addition,  the 
American  engineering  firm  LEMCO  has  re- 
ceived some  $20  million  in  a  variety  of  engi- 
neering and  consulting  contracts. 

IHPACT  or  TOP 

As  indicated  previously.  TDP  has  just  con- 
cluded an  extensive  evaluation  of  TDP's 
track  record  in  generating  UJ3.  exports.  We 
would  be  pleased  to  share  this  evaluation 
with  members  of  the  Subcommittee  and 
staff.  This  evaluation  was  the  second  major 
evaluation  undertaken  on  TDP  projects  In 
the  last  18  months;  in  order  to  ensure  that 
we  are  receiving  an  objective  analysis,  we 
have  had  different  firms  conduct  these  two 
evaluations.  Interestingly,  both  evaluations 
reached  very  similar  conclusions  as  to  total 
exports  generated  to  date  and  long-term  po- 
tential exports.  In  addition  to  these  evalua- 
tions, our  staff  is  also  in  constant  contact 
with  TDP  contractors  on  specific  projects  so 
as  to  determine  the  impact  of  our  studies. 

Essentially,  our  evaltiation  concludes  that: 

(1)  More  than  one  out  of  three  TDP  stud- 
ies have  already  produced  or  are  expected  to 
produce  substantial  U.8.  exports. 

(2)  On  a  pro-rated  basis  TDP  has  Invested 
an  average  of  $10  million  a  year  In  feasibili- 
ty studies  and  other  planning  services;  it  has 
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mvenced  ui  annual  return  of  M  million  dol- 
lan  In  UJ8.  exports. 

(3)  TDPa  studies  have  been  responsible 
for  actual  and  estimated  future  exports  of 
an  idenUfiatale  $13.8  biUion  of  which  $«05 
million  have  oecurred  to  date.  $6.3  billion 
are  expected  over  the  next  5  years,  and  $6.9 
bilUao  could  occur  over  the  next  5-30  year 
period. 

(4)  Subcontract  activity  resulting  from 
TDP-«upported  projects  will  clearly  involve 
a  much  greater  number  of  exports,  includ- 
ing anall  and  medlum-sised  businesses  from 
virtually  every  state  of  the  union. 

(5)  Over  60  countries  are  involved  in  TDP 
projects,  with  5S  percent  of  aU  exports  ex- 
pected to  go  to  Asia.  32  percent  to  the 
Middle  Sast.  11  percent  to  Latin  America. 
and  9  percent  to  Africa. 

(6)  TOP'S  activity  and  impact  on  U.S.  ex- 
ports have  cUmbed  steeply  since  Inception, 
with  actual  and  expected  exports  directly 
attributable  to  TDP  funding  growing  an  av- 
erage of  ao  percent  per  annum  from  1981 
through  1985. 

(7)  TOP'S  programs  are  clearly  critical  to 
a  vast  number  of  U.S.  firms,  higlily  produc- 
tive in  terms  of  their  impact  on  U.S.  ex- 
ports, and  a  very  necessary  component  of 
the  overall  UJ3.  trade  development  effort. 

(8)  Over  MO  UA  firms  have  been,  or  are 
expected  to  be,  major  exporters  in  connec- 
tion with  projects  resulting  from  TDP  feasi- 
bility studies.  These  firms  come  from  24  dif- 
ferent states.  However,  it  should  be  noted 
that  most  of  the  exporters  do  their  manu- 
facturing in  a  number  of  plants  located  in 
different  states  and  virtually  all  of  them  do 
extensive  subcontracting  with  small. 
medium  and  large  firms  throughout  the 

(9)  Each  dollar  spent  by  TDP  on  feasibili- 
ty studies  from  F7  80-85  has  produced 
about  $178  of  actual  and  potential. 

(10)  Since  1980,  each  dollar  of  TDP's  ad- 
ministrative expense  has  produced  $1,181  of 
actual  and  potential  U.S.  expots. 

KXPOHT  RacmERTS 

As  shown  In  the  table  below,  the  exports 
generated  by  TDP  feasibiUty  studies  could 
go  to  a  number  of  different  countries 
around  the  world.  The  largest  amount  (8.1 
billion  or  58  percent)  could  go  to  the  Asian 
countries.  $3.0  billion  or  23  percent  could  go 
to  Middle  Eastern  countries,  $1.5  billion  or 
11  percent  could  go  to  Latin  America  and 
$1.3  billion  or  9  percent  could  go  to  Africa. 

U.S.  TliAOE  AND  OeVELOPMENT  PROGRAM  ACTUAL  AND 
ESmiATEO  TDP-GENERATH)  EXPORTS  BY  REGION 

[liliiSrt  apcrt  wte  (wHbb)) 


Actual     Syen 


510  20 
Hen 


ToU 


TtMMn. 


W 
TgUI 


lEal... 


101.4  444.3  7480  1,293.7 

3753  4.096.9  3.5940  80662 

78.9  922.7  505.8  1,5074 

49.7  8655  2,085.5  3,0007 


low - 605.3     6,329  4     6,933.3     13,868,0 

In  Asia,  the  largest  potential  country  des- 
tinations are  China  ($3.6  billion),  Thailand 
($1.7  billion).  Indonesia  ($713  million),  and 
Malaysia  ($308  million).  In  the  Middle  East 
(including  East  Europe),  the  largest  buyers 
are  Turkey  ($1.8  bilUon)  and  Yugoslavia 
($400  million).  In  Latin  America,  the  largest 
export  possibilities  proceeding  from  TDP 
feasibility  studies  are  in  Colombia  ($520  mil- 
lion). Argentina  ($350  million)  and  Costa 
Rica  ($315  million).  FinaUy  in  Africa  the 
largest  projects  are  in  Kenya  ($412  million), 


Gabon  ($287  miUion)  and  Zimbabwe  ($190 
million).  Clearly,  the  economic  condition  of 
some  of  these  countries  is  a  serious  impedi- 
ment to  project  fulfillment.  The  arrange- 
ment of  satisfactory  financing  is  one  of  the 
most  important  elements  to  achieve  full 
tT.S.  export  potential. 

TDP's  EXPORT  SECTORS 

TDP's  projects  have  been  well  diversified 
by  sector.  In  accordance  with  its  charter. 
TDP  has  authority  to  encourage  projects  in 
the  areas  of  energy  development,  food  pro- 
duction, minerals  development,  transporta- 
tion, communications,  technical  training, 
and  other  sectors  of  major  priority  to  host 
governments  and  international  development 
efforts.  The  actual  and  estimated  exports 
resulting  from  TDP's  feasibility  studies  are 
summarized  below  by  sector: 

U.S.  TRADE  AND  DEVELOPMENT  PROGRAM  ACTUAL  AND 
ESTIMATED  TOP-GENERATED  EXPORTS  BY  SECTOR 

[Estnuted  eqxin  value  (mNons)] 


Actual     5  ycarj 


5  to  20 
years 


Total 


FwUnductm 132  7  353  5       5188     $1,005.0 

Emtd  ileuekpment 2464  2,130.7     3,8020       6,1791 

Istustm 123,5  739.2 

OnmncatHRs _.  18  804  5 

TDnpotatn „.  9.7  1,883.2 

TIMJ - _ _  1.9  77.8 

■nenb  develivnant 13  3  197.0 

Oder 76.0  143.5 

Total 605.3  6,329.4     6,933.3     13,868.0 
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4665 
1,2800 
OO 
2150 
80.0 


1,4337 

1,2728 

3,172  9 

79.7 

4253 

299  5 


TDP's  EXPORT  ACTIVirr  GROWTH 

U.S.  export  potential  from  TDP  support 
has  shown  strong  and  sustained  growth 
Alce  TDP's  inception  in  1980.  This  is  re- 
flected in  the  table  below. 

ULS.  TRADE  AND  DEVELOPMENT  PROGRAM  ACTUAL  AND 
ESTIMATED  TOP-GENERATED  EXPORTS  BY  YEAR  JANUARY 
1987 


[Estimatei)  export  value  (minions)] 


Actual 

Syeais 

5  to  20 
yean 

Total 

r«all980 

6.0 

252.6 

984 

30  4 

35.5 

707 

3615 

5122 

9047 

2,252.8 

2,192.0 

50 
3250 
1,1190 
5610 
1,1225 
2,288.1 
1,2637 

465 

6493 

1,5779 

1 103  5 

r«al  1981 

T<al  1982  . 

Trial  1983 

Trial  1984 „.. 

28.5 

........      33  7 

2,0557 
4,574.6 
3,4560 

Trial  1985 . 

Trial  1986 

03 

Total  all  years 

605,3 

6,3294 

6.9333 

13.8680 

Included  in  the  totals  is  $404  million  of 
actual  and  potential  exports  resulting  from 
pre- 1980  USAID  activity  which  was  subse- 
<iuently  administerd  by  TDP.  It  may  be 
noted  that  actual  exix>rts  are  highest  as 
they  relate  to  TDP's  feasibility  studies  of 
the  earliest  years.  This  is  due  to  the  long 
lead  time  between  initial  TDP  approval  of 
the  feasibility  study,  the  time  It  talies  for 
the  U.S.  contractor  to  perform  and  deliver 
the  study,  and  the  st>onsor's  decision  to  pro- 
ceed with  the  project,  line  up  financing, 
start  construction,  and  malie  Its  purchases 
from  the  U.S.  The  same  factor  reduces  the 
amount  of  anticipated  exports  arising  from 
TDP's  1986  feasibility  studies,  many  of 
Which  are  still  underway. 

IMPACT  ON  U.S.  coiornirmxs 
TDP  has  had  and  will  continue  to  have  a 
far  reaching  Impact  on  U.S.  states  and 
dtles.  Appendix  A  Identifies  states  and  cities 
which  are  either  actual  or  potential  export- 
ers to  projects  for  which  TDP  has  financed 


feasibility  studies  and  other  planning  serv- 
ices. We  have  deleted  from  these  tables  the 
company  names,  actual  products  being  sold 
(or  expected  to  be  sold),  and  names  of  the 
TDP  projects,  as  many  U.S.  contractors  feel 
that  our  foreign  competition  would  l>enef It 
from  this  information.  We  would,  however, 
be  pleased  to  share  this  information  sepa- 
rately with  the  Subcommittee  and  staff. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  would 
like  to  express  again  our  thanlu  for  your 
Subcommittee  support  of  TDP's  efforts  to 
promote  both  U.S.  exports  and  economic  de- 
velopment in  the  developing  world. 

Appendix  A 

U.S,  TRADE  AND  DEVELOPMENT  PROGRAM  ACTUAL  AND 
POTENTIAL  U.S.  EXPORTERS  GENERATED  BY  TDP  FUND- 
ING JANUARY  1987 


State  and  dty 


Couitiy 


Uabma 

Bimfngliani... 

Wln4eM 

Arizona: 
N/A. 


Arliansas:  N/A 
CaMoma: 
AnalRini 


THalml. 

.  Oana 

Do 
Janaici. 
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state  and  city 


Country 


Bone' 


Do 


□wan 

Do 
Do. 
Do  . 
Do. 
DeerfieU.. 


'.out. 

.  Tiitay. 

.  CNm 
.  Guatemala 
.  Kenya 
.  Mounteiue 
.  (Srenada. 
.  (3na. 


Do.. 
Do.. 


N/A... 
N/A... 
N/A> 
N/A' 
Peona 


Do 

Do 

Do'.. 

Do 

Do 

Do".. 


Dd. 
.Hatl 
.  Torliey 

Do 
.  ttaie^uela 
.  Qiiiu 
.  Venezuela 
.  Nifena 

Do. 
.Ttaind. 


.IMMl 
.  CMn. 


jowa 


Cedar  Raiads Central  America 

Des  Homes Itoena 

Dubuque jaia. 

Muscatine ' ..- ^..w*.,  miywi 

Kansas  Wintield CMm. 

Kentucky 

Louisville Dt. 

Milleistaurgh _ TMmd. 

Lousiana. 

Am* Kaqa. 

New  Orleans Do 

Tliibedaiu Dominican  Reputilic 

Do . Kenya 

Maryland 

Bethesda 

liockville.. 
Do 
MassadHisetts 

Acton 

Boston 

Foxixiro  .. 

N/A' 

N/A' 

N/A... 

N/A.. 

Walttiam.. 


.hcRn. 


.  Chisa. 


Wateno«m 

Mictiican 

Oetrait Mozambique 


Do. 

Do... 
Uvonia  .. 
Owosso 
Minnesota: 
Anoka'.. 


.  China 
.  Venezuela 
.  China 
Do 


N/A' 

Mtssissipii  Vckslxiri. 
Missoun: 

ClKSt(rfieU> 

Kansas  City 

Meiico 

N/A  ' 

St  Louis' 

Do' 

Do. 

Neliraska 


.  Tataif. 
Dc 
Eavt 


Do. 
.  Kenya 
.  Ptulnpines 
.  TliaiiaiKl 
.  Oiina 
Dominican  Repubic 


Broken  Bow' Algeria 

Ganng  ' _ ..™....         Do 

N/A _ Mozambique 

New  Jersey: 

BemanJsville. Brazil 

Livingston  ' TtaJland 

Do . Do- 
Mount  Laurel Congo 

N/A Clima 

N/A _....  Central  America 

Oradell ' _ Tliailand 

Pliillipsliurg __ China 

Trenton _ Mozambique 


Wooddiff  lake.. 

Do' 

New  York 

Armonk 

Do.' 

Do _ 

Barking  Rklge 

Do.;:ii- 

Elmlra 

Maynard 

Do 

New  York '  ..„ 

Do 

Do 

Do 


Thailand. 
.  Oana. 

.  Thailand 

.  Tnn/Tobag 
.  Thailand 
.  Cokmbia 
.  Chile 
.  Philnnnes 
.  St  Lxia 
.  Thailand 
Do 

Gabon 
.  Kenya 
.  Mozambique 

China 
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state  and  city 


Country 


Do' 

Do 

Rochester  '  . 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Schenectady. 


Syracuse. 
Do 


Ohn 

Baftierton , 

Cleveland  ' 

Do  ' 

Hamilton 

N/A  '  

H/A 

H/A  • 

N/A 

Smithville 

Oklahoma 
Tulsa 

Do  ' 

Pennsylvania 

AKentown _ 

Bettileliem 

Ene  

Do 

Haimersvme 

N/A  ■ _ 

Philadelphia.... 

Do 

Pittsburgh ' ... 

Dt. 

Di. 

Do. 

Do. 

DO: 

On'.... 

^ 

Ol'_ 

Ot 

Be. 

Do. 

OOi 

Ot. 

Do.. 

Reading , 

Shipfiensburg... 
Tennessee 

Memphis 

N/A ' , 

Teus 

Brownsville. 

Dallas , 

Do  , 

Houston 

Do 

Do.'- 

Do... 

Do'. 

Kilgore 

Lulkin 

N/A  ■  

N/A 

N/A., 
Utah 

Ogden' 

Do ' ..... 
Salt  Lake  CAy,. 
Vermont  N/A      ,„„. 
Virginia 

Arlington  ' 

Mclean 

N/A _. 

Reston 

Do    

Washington 

N/A        

Seattle 

Do' 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Dt.. 

Dp.. 
Wisconsin 
Bekul 


TMand 
PAIstan. 
Oana. 
.  TaiMa. 
CMb. 

Do. 
T«rt« 

.  CklM. 

.  Turiiey. 


.  tam. 
TwMy 

Thailand 
Jamaica 
Turkey 
Mozambique 

Brazil 
St  Lucia 

.  Costa  Rica 

DonwHcan  Republic 
.  China 
.  Taiwan 
.  Brazil 
.  Venezuela 
.  Tarnn 

.  nMippines. 

Turkey 

Taiwan 
.  Dominican  Repubhc 

Do 
.  Taiwan 
.  Plalvpines 
.  Morocco 
.  Phihppmes 
..  Morocco 
.  China 
..  Mozambique 
.  Confo. 
.  laiMi. 
.  CMna. 
.  IwitabiK 

Costa  Rica 

.  China. 
..  Veneaieb 

..  Morocco 
..  Pliilipiiines 
.  Tkaila«L 

Do. 

On 
.G*a. 


.  Knya. 

Venezuela 

hrory  Coast 
.  Kenya 
.  Jamaica 
.  Central  America 


.Pen. 
.  Ckna 
.  India 
.  Thailand 
.  Mozambique 

..  Venezuela 
Costa  Rica 
.  Chma 
.  Mcronesia 
.  CukMbn. 
.PK-lta. 
.CNm. 


N/A 


Mihvaukee.. 
Ot... 

DD;-. 

Do'.. 

N/A       ... 

Racine  ' 

Do   .. 
Waukesha  . 


N/A, 

N/A 

N/A'. 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A   , 


.  Pakistan 

.  Costa  Rca 

.  Tkailand 

.  Qwia. 

.  Algeria 

.  Mozambique 

.  Algeria 

.  Nigeria 

.  Dominican  Repubic 

.  China 

Do 
.  Philippmes 
.  Domincan  Repubhc 
.  Brazil 
Thailand 


'  Actual  eiporlers 


By  Mr.  PELL  (by  request): 
S.  739.  A  bill  to  provide  for  participa- 
tion by  the  United  States  in  replenish- 
ments of  the  International  Develop- 
ment Association  and  the  Asian  Devel- 
opment Fund  and  in  a  capital  Increase 
of  the  African  Development  Bank,  for 
membership  for  the  United  States  on 
the  Multilateral  Investment  Guaran- 
tee Agency,  for  U.S.  acceptance  of  the 
merger  of  the  Capital  resources  of  the 
Inter-American  Development  Bank, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations. 

MULTILATERAL  DEVELOPMEKT  BANK 
AT7TH0RIZAT10N 

•  Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  by  re- 
quest, I  introduce  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence a  bill  to  provide  for  U.S.  contri- 
butions to  the  International  Develop- 
ment Association,  the  Asian  Develop- 
ment Bank,  the  African  Development 
Bank,  the  Multilateral  Investment 
Guarantee  Agency,  the  Inter-Ameri- 
can Development  Bank,  sind  for  other 
purposes. 

This  proposed  legislation  has  been 
requested  by  the  Department  of  the 
Treasury  and  I  am  introducmg  it  in 
order  that  there  may  be  a  specific  bill 
to  which  Menabers  of  the  Senate  and 
the  public  may  direct  their  attention 
and  comments. 

I  reserve  my  right  to  support  or 
oppose  this  biU,  as  well  as  any  suggest- 
ed amendments  to  it,  when  the  matter 
is  considered  by  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
bill  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point,  together  with  a  section-by-sec- 
tion analysis  of  the  bill  and  the  letter 
from  the  general  counsel  of  the  Treas- 
ury Department  to  the  President  of 
the  Senate  received  February  20,  1987. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  739 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of   the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembed, 

TITLE  I—  INTERNATIONAL 
DEVELOPMENT  ASSOCIATION 

Sec.  101.  The  International  Development 
Association  Act  (74  Stat.  293,  as  amended. 
22  U.S.C.  284.  et  seq.)  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sec- 
tion: 

"Sec.  20.  (a)  The  United  States  Governor 
is  hereby  authorized  to  agree  on  behalf  of 
the  United  States  to  pay  to  the  Association 
$2,875,000,000  to  the  eighth  replenishment 
of  the  resources  of  the  Association,  except 
that  any  commitment  to  make  such  contri- 
butions shall  be  made  subject  to  obtaining 
the  necessary  appropriations. 

(b)  In  order  to  pay  for  the  United  States 
contribution  provided  for  in  subsection  (a), 
there  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated, 
without  fiscal  year  limiUtion,  $2,875,000,000 
for  payment  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury.". 
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with  more  realistic  maturities,  speeding  the 
recycling  of  IDA  reaources,  and  using  them 


permit  subscription  to  callable  capital) 
$177.6  milUon. 


of    Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development 
(Bank),  which  will  act  as  desposltory  for  the 
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TTTLB  n— ASIAN  DEVXLOPMENT  FDND 
8k.  Ml.  The  Arian  Devetopment  Bank 
Aflt  (W  8Ut.  71.  u  amended.  22  V&C.  285. 
ct  MQ.)  ia  aimrndad  by  adding  at  the  end 
tiMtcof  the  f oUawtnc  new  aecUon: 

"8k.  »,  (a)  TiM  United  Statea  Governor 
of  the  Bank  la  autborlaed  to  craitrlbute  on 
behalf  of  the  DBtted  Statea  t5M.280.000  to 
the  Aaian  Devdomnent  Fund,  a  tpeclal 
FtDMi  of  the  Bank,  exoeitt  that  any  commlt- 
at  to  naake  aucb  ctmtrlbutlons  shall  be 
s  aubject  to  obtaJnInc  the  necessary  ap- 

(b)  In  order  to  pay  for  the  United  States 
eantributlaD  provided  for  in  subaectlon  (a), 
there  are  authorlaed  to  be  appropriated, 
without  flaeal  year  llmltaUon.  $584,280,000 
for  payment  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury.". 

TITLE  m— AFRICAN  DEVELOPMENT 
BANK 

8k.  Ml.  The  AfMcan  Development  Bank 
Act  <M  Stat.  8ST  at  741.  22  V&.C.  2901.  et 
aeq.)  ia  t«««— wUH  ijy  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  f oDowinc  new  aection: 

"Skl  1S4S.  (a)  The  United  SUtes  Gover- 
nor of  the  Bank  ia  authorised  to  agree  to 
■nbacrfbe  on  behalf  of  the  United  States  to 
fifty-ntne  thousand,  six  hundred  and  forty- 
eight  aharca  of  the  capital  stock  of  the 
Bank,  except  that  the  subscription  shall  be 
effective  only  to  such  extent  or  in  such 
amounta  aa  are  movided  in  advance  in  ap- 
proprlationa  Acta. 

(b>  In  order  to  pay  for  the  United  States 
BObaaiptian  authortaed  in  subsection  (a), 
there  are  authwiaed  to  be  appropriated. 
wtthoot  flBcal  year  UmltaUon.  $719,563,648. 
lex  payment  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury.". 

TITLE  IV— MULTILATERAL 
INVESTMENT  GUARANTEE  AGENCY 


401.  This  UUe  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Multilateral  Inveatment  Guarantee  Agency 
Act". 

8k  402.  Thia  title  shall  be  codified  as 
Subchapter  XJLVI  of  Chapter  7  of  Title  22 
of  the  United  Statea  Code. 

AOcarrAiica  (HP  MBMBiaaHip 
Sac.  403.  The  Preaident  is  hereby  author- 
iaed  to  accept  membership  for  the  United 
Statea  in  the  Multilateral  Investment  Guar- 
antee Agency  (hereinafter  the  "Agency") 
provided  for  by  the  Convmtion  Establishing 
the  Multilateral  Investment  Guarantee 
Agency  (hereinafter  the  "Convention")  de- 
posited In  the  archives  of  the  International 
Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development 
(hereinafter  the  "Bank"). 

OOVXIMOa  Ain>  ALTXaHATX  GOVnUIOR 

Sk.  404.  The  Governor  and  Alternate 
Governor  of  the  Bank,  appointed  under  sec- 
tion 3  of  the  Bretton  Woods  Agreements 
Act.  as  amended  (59  SUt.  512,  22  U.S.C.  286. 
et  seq.),  shall  aerve  as  Governor  and  Alter- 
nate Governor,  reapectlvely,  of  the  Agency. 

anucaaiuTT  or  aaRTon  woods  ACREximrrs 

ACT 

Sac  406.  The  provisions  of  section  4  of  the 
Bretton  Woods  Agreements  Act,  as  amend- 
ed, shall  apply  with  respect  to  the  Agency 
to  the  same  extent  as  with  respect  to  the 
Bank  and  the  International  Monetary  Fund. 
Reports  with  respect  to  the  Agency  under 
aeetlona  4(bXS)  and  (6)  of  that  Act  shaU  be 
included  in  the  reports  made  thereunder 
after  the  United  States  accepts  membership 
in  the  Agency. 


aasraicnoira 
Sac.  406.  Unless  authorized  by  law,  neither 
the  Preaident  nor  any  person  or  agency 
•hall,  on  behalf  of  the  United  SUtes— 

(a)  subscribe  to  additional  shares  of  stock 
Of  the  Agencr. 

(b)  vote  for  or  agree  to  any  amendment  of 
the  convention  which  Increases  the  obliga- 
tions of  the  United  States,  or  which  changes 
the  purpose  or  functions  of  the  Agency,  or 

(c)  make  a  loan  or  provide  other  financing 
to  the  Agency. 

rxDaaxL  aasaavx  banks  as  DKPOsrroaiKS 
Sac.  407.  Any  Federal  Reserve  bank  that  is 
requested  to  do  so  by  the  Agency  shall  act 
as  its  depository  or  as  its  fiscal  agent,  and 
the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System  shall  supervise  and  direct  the 
carrying  out  of  these  functions  by  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  banks. 

suBscaiPTion  or  stock 
Sac.  408.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury is  authorized  to  subscribe  on  behalf  of 
the  United  States  to  twenty  thousand  five 
hundred  and  nineteen  shares  of  the  capital 
Stock  of  the  Agency,  except  that  the  sub- 
scription shall  be  effective  only  to  such 
extent  or  In  such  amounts  as  are  provided  in 
advance  In  appropriations  Acts. 

(b)  In  order  to  pay  for  United  States  sub- 
scription authorized  in  subsection  (a),  there 
are  authorized  to  be  appropriated,  without 
fiscal  year  limitation.  $222,015,580,  for  pay- 
ment by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

(c)  Any  payment  of  dividends  made  to  the 
United  States  by  the  Agency  shall  be  depos- 
ited into  the  Treasury  as  a  miscellaneous  re- 
ceipt. 

jTJHiSDicnoH  or  tmrrxD  states  courts  and 

ENTORCEMKNT  OP  ARBrTRAL  AWARDS 

Sac.  409.  For  the  purposes  of  any  civil 
action  which  may  lie  brought  within  the 
United  States,  its  territories  or  possessions, 
or  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  by  or 
against  the  Agency  in  accordance  with  the 
Convention,  including  an  action  brought  to 
enforce  an  arbitral  award  against  the 
Agency,  the  Agency  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
an  Inhabitant  of  the  Federal  judicial  district 
tn  which  its  principal  office  within  the 
United  States  or  Its  agent  appointed  for  the 
purpose  of  accepting  service  or  notice  of 
service  is  located,  and  any  such  action  to 
Which  the  Agency  shall  be  a  party  shall  be 
deemed  to  arise  under  the  laws  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  district  courts  of  the 
United  States,  including  the  courts  enumer- 
ated in  section  460  of  title  28,  United  States 
Code,  shall  have  original  jurisdiction  of  any 
■uch  action.  When  the  Agency  is  a  defend- 
ant in  any  action  in  a  State  court,  it  may  at 
any  time  Ijef  ore  the  trail  thereof  remove  the 
action  into  the  appropriate  district  court  of 
the  United  States  by  following  the  proce- 
dure for  removal  provided  in  section  1446  of 
title  28,  United  States  Code. 

Sac.  410.  Articles  43  through  48,  inclusive, 
of  the  Convention  shall  have  full  force  and 
effect  in  the  United  States,  its  territories 
and  possessions,  and  the  Conmionwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico,  upon  the  entry  into  force  of 
the  Convention  for  the  United  States. 

Sec.  411.  (a)  An  award  of  an  arbitral  tribu- 
nal resolving  a  dispute  arising  under  Article 
57  or  Article  58  of  the  Convention  shall 
create  a  right  arising  under  a  treaty  of  the 
United  States.  The  pecuniary  obligations 
imposed  by  such  an  award  shall  be  enforced 
and  shall  be  given  the  same  full  faith  and 
credit  as  if  the  award  were  a  final  judgment 
of  a  court  of  general  jurisdiction  of  one  of 
the  several  States.  The  Federal  Arbitration 
Act  (9  U.S.C.  1,  et  seq.)  shall  not  apply  to 


enforcement  of  awarda  rendered  pursuant 
to  th4  Convention. 

(b)  The  district  courts  of  the  United 
Statea  (including  the  courts  enumerated  in 
secUiB  460  of  UUe  28.  United  SUtes  Code) 
shall  have  exclusive  JurladlcUon  over  acUons 
and  tfoceedings  tmder  subaecUon  (a)  of  this 
secUon.  regardless  of  the  amount  in  contro- 
versy. 

TITLE  V— INTER-AMERICAN 
DEVELOPMENT  BANK 

Sec,  501.  The  Inter- American  Develop- 
ment Bank  Act  (73  SUt.  299,  as  amended.  22 
VS.C  283)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  secUon: 

"Sk.  31.  The  United  SUtes  Governor  of 
the  toter-American  Development  Bank  is 
hereby  authorized  to  agree  to  and  to  accept 
the  amendments  to  the  Articles  of  Agree- 
ment in  the  proposed  resolution  entitled 
'Merger  of  Inter-regional  and  Ordliuu?  Cap- 
ital Resources.' ".  , 

DXPARTlfKirT  OP  THE  TRXASORT, 

Waahington,  February  20,  1987. 
Hon.  CaoROE  Bush, 
Pren$ent  of  the  Senate. 
WosMm/ton,  DC. 

DxaH  Mr.  Presidemt:  Transmitted  here- 
with is  a  draft  bill,  "To  provide  for  partici- 
pation by  the  United  SUtes  in  replenish- 
ment* of  the  International  Development  As- 
sociation and  the  Asian  Development  Fund 
and  in  a  capital  Increase  of  the  African  De- 
velopinent  Bank,  for  membership  for  the 
United  SUtes  in  the  Multilateral  Invest- 
ment Guarantee  Agency,  for  United  SUtes 
acceptance  of  the  merger  of  the  capital  re- 
sources of  the  inter-American  Development 
Bank,  and  for  other  purposes." 

BASIC  GOAL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  authorize 
continued  United  SUtes  participation  in 
multflateral  development  bank  programs 
that  aim  at  promoting  development  in  the 
world's  poorest  developing  countries,  noU- 
bly  tbe  countries  of  Sut>-Saharan  Africa.  To 
this  end,  the  United  SUtes  pressed  success- 
fully in  intemaUonal  negotiations  for 

Increased  concessional  lending  to  the 
world's  poorest  countries,  commensiu-ate 
with  the  absorptive  capacity  of  the  borrow- 
ing ceuntries; 

Institutional  reform  within  the  develop- 
ment banks,  and,  in  particular,  the  develop- 
ment of  country  strategies,  and  lending  pro- 
grams consistent  with  those  strategies; 

A  larger  role  for  the  private  sector  in  de- 
veloptnent  by  creating  the  Multilateral  In- 
vestment Guarantee  Agency  which  will  pro- 
mote foreign  direct  investment  flows  by  pro- 
viding guarantees  against  non-commercial 
risks;  and 

A  Ifirger  role  for  the  institutions  in  influ- 
encing the  economic  policies  of  borrowing 
members. 

INlBUIATIOIf  AL  DEVELOPMENT  ASSOCIATION 

Title  I  of  the  draft  bill  authorizes  a 
United  SUtes  contribution  of  $2,875,000,000 
toward  the  eight  replenishment  of  the 
International  Development  Association 
(IDA).  IDA  is  the  World  Bank  affiliate  that 
lenda  on  concessional  terms  to  the  poorest 
developing  countries,  and  is  experienced  and 
effective  in  dealing  with  the  bottlenecks  to 
development. 

The  eight  replenishment  will  provide  a 
total  of  $12.4  billion  over  three  years  in 
concessional  assistance.  Of  this  amount,  45- 
50  percent  has  been  committed  to  lending  to 
the  poorest  countries  of  Sub-Saharan 
Afrioa.  The  replenishment  calls  for  lending 


with  more  realistic  maturiUes,  speeding  the 
recycling  of  IDA  reaources,  and  using  them 
more  effectively. 

ASIAN  DXVELOPIfKNT  PCND 

TlUe  n  of  the  draft  bill  authorizes  a  U.S. 
contribution  of  $584,280,000  to  a  replenish- 
ment of  the  Asian  Development  Fund 
(ADF),  which  will  help  support  a  four-year 
$3.6  billion  lending  program  on  concessional 
terms  to  the  poorest  countries  in  Asia. 

Key  elements  of  this  replenishment  will 
be  a  greater  emphasis  on  the  role  of  the  pri- 
vate sector;  significant  institutional  reforms 
aimed  at  developing  broad  country  strate- 
gies to  set  the  stage  for  particular  lending 
programs:  and  an  increased  Asian  Develop- 
ment Bank  role  in  developing  sound  eco- 
nomic policies  in  borrowing  members.  As  in 
IDA.  the  replenishment  calls  for  AFD  loans 
to  have  more  realistic  maturities,  speeding 
the  recycling  of  ADF  resources  and  using 
them  more  effectively. 

AFRICAN  DEVELOPMENT  BANK 

A  200  percent  capital  increase  in  the  Afri- 
can Development  Bank  (AFDB)  will  pro- 
mote further  lending  and  development  in 
the  poorer  countries  of  Africa.  Accordingly 
Title  III  of  the  bill  authorizes  a  U.S.  sub- 
scription to  59.648  shares  of  the  African  De- 
velopment Bank.  Together  with  contribu- 
tions by  other  countries,  the  capital  In- 
crease will  support  a  lending  program  in  the 
range  of  $6-$7.8  billion  over  five  years. 

Agreed  policy  measures  should  make  the 
AFDB  a  more  effective  institution.  Individ- 
ual country  strategies  will  guide  project  se- 
lection and  efforts  will  be  made  to  Improve 
project  quality  (e.g..  Increased  supervision 
and  follow-up  measures).  Non-project  lend- 
ing, in  collaboration  with  the  World  Bank, 
will  help  implement  measures  of  policy 
reform  in  borrowing  countries  and  better 
administrative  systems  should  improve  the 
Bank's  effectiveness. 

Because  the  Bank  will  rely  on  callable 
capital  to  fimd  its  lending  program,  the  U.S. 
subscription  to  the  AFDB  will  involve  rela- 
tively small  budgetary  outlays  (less  than  $9 
million  a  year  over  five  years). 

MULTILATERAL  INVESTMENT  GUARANTEE  AGENCY 

Title  IV  of  the  draft  bUl  authorizes  the 
President  to  accept  membership  for  the 
United  SUtes  in  the  MultUateral  Invest- 
ment Guarantee  Agency  (MIGA),  and  to 
subscribe  to  20,519  shares  of  the  capital 
stock  of  MIGA. 

MIGA  is  an  international  institution  de- 
signed to  encourage  the  flow  of  direct  In- 
vestment to  developing  countries.  It  will 
issue  guarantees  against  non-commercial 
risks,  carry  out  a  wide  range  of  activities  to 
promote  direct  Investments,  and  encourage 
sound  Investment  policies  in  member  coun- 
tries. MIGA  will  promote  productive  invest- 
ment and  strengthen  the  private  sector  in 
developing  countries,  thereby  encouraging 
long-term  sustainable  economic  growth  and 
development.  Most  importantly.  MIGA  will 
be  the  first  multilateral  institution  with  a 
clear  mandate  to  persuade  developing  coun- 
tries to  accept  the  fundamental  principles 
of  an  open  investment  climate.  The  United 
SUtes  will  have  a  seat  on  the  MIGA  Board 
of  Directors  to  ensure  that  MIGA  focuses 
on  policy  reform  and  economically  sound  in- 
vestments. 

MIGA  will  have  a  relaUvely  small  budget- 
ary cost.  The  United  SUtes  is  to  purchase 
approximately  20.5  percent  of  MIGA's 
shares,  which  will  involve  budgetary  author- 
ity of  $44.4  million,  budgetary  outlays  of 
$22.2  million,  and  program  llmiUUons  (to 


permit  subacrlption  to  callable  capital)  of 
$177.6  million. 

INTXR-AMXaiCAN  DEVELOPMXHT  BANK 

Under  the  Inter-American  Development 
Bank  Act  (22  U.S.C.  283),  the  United  SUtes 
must  obtain  Congressional  authorizaUon  to 
accept  an  amendment  to  the  Agreement  Es- 
tablishing the  Inter-American  Development 
Bank  (IDB). 

The  IDB  Governors  have  proposed 
amendments  to  the  Agreement  that  would 
merge  the  "ordinary  capital"  window  of  the 
Bank  (which  has  been  subject  to  convenants 
preventing  total  IDB  borrowings  from  ex- 
ceeding the  callable  capital  of  the  United 
SUtes)  and  the  "inter-regional  capital" 
window  of  the  Bank  (which  was  created  to 
permit  the  IDB  to  borrow  against  the  cap- 
ital of  the  non-regional  members  of  the 
Bank,  such  as  Germany.) 

Merger  will  result  in  a  single  capital 
window  backed  by  consolidated  resoiuves 
and  easier  access  to  financial  markets  on 
more  advantageous  terms. 

Title  V  of  the  proposed  legislation  author- 
izes the  United  SUtes  Governor  to  the  IDB 
to  agree  to  the  proposed  resolution  setting 
out  the  amendments  to  the  Articles  that 
will  give  effect  to  the  merger  of  the  two  cap- 
ital windows. 

It  would  be  appreciated  if  you  would  lay 
the  proposed  bill  before  the  Senate.  An 
identical  proposal  has  been  transmitted  to 
the  Speaker  of  the  House. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
has  advised  that  there  is  no  objection  to  the 
presenUtion  of  this  proposed  bill  to  the 
Congress  and  that  its  enactment  would  be  in 
accord  with  the  program  of  the  President. 
Sincerely, 

Robert  M.  Kimmitt, 

General  Counsel 

Sectioh-by -Section  Analysis 
title  I— international  development 
association 
Section  101  of  the  bill  authorizes  a  United 
SUtes  contribution  of  $2,875,000,000  toward 
the  eighth  replenishment  of  the  Interna- 
tional Development  Association.  It  also  au- 
thorizes the  appropriation  of  that  sum. 

TITLE  II— ASIAN  DEVELOPMENT  FUND 

Section  201  of  the  bill  authorizes  a  United 
SUtes  contribution  of  $584,280,000  to  a  re- 
cently negotiated  replenishment  of  the 
Asian  Development  Fund.  It  also  authorizes 
the  appropriation  of  that  sum. 

TTTLB  III— AFRICAN  DEVELOPMENT  BANK 

Section  301  of  the  bill  authorizes  a  United 
SUtes  subscription  to  59,648  shares  of  the 
African  Development  Bank,  3.728  of  which 
will  be  paid-up  shares,  and  the  balance  call- 
able shares.  The  United  SUtes  subscription 
will  involve  budgetary  outlays  of  $44,972,728 
to  pay  for  paid-up  shares,  and  a  program 
limiUtion  of  $674,590,920  for  subscription  of 
callable  shares.  The  toUl  of  those  sums  is 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  by  the  Title. 

TITLE  IV— MULTILATERAL  INVESTMENT 
GUARANTEE  AGENCY  ACT 

Section  401  provides  that  title  IV  may  be 
cited  as  the  "Multilateral  Investment  Guar- 
antee Agency  Act." 

Section  403  authorizes  the  President  to 
accept  membership  for  the  United  States  in 
the  Multilateral  Investment  Guarantee 
Agency  (MIGA).  Under  the  Convention  Es- 
tablishing the  Multilateral  Investment 
Guarantee  Agency  (Convention),  the  Presi- 
dent (or  his  designee)  will  accept  member- 
ship by  depositing  an  instrument  of  accept- 
ance or  ratification  with  the  International 


Bank  for  ReconatnicUon  and  Development 
(Bank),  which  will  act  as  deapoaltory  for  the 
Convention.  (Articles  61, 83) 

Section  404  provides  that  the  United 
SUtes  Governor  and  Alternate  Governor 
for  the  Bank  wtU  serve  as  Governor  and  Al- 
ternate Governor  in  MIGA.  Under  the  (in- 
vention, the  United  SUtes  has  the  right  to 
appoint  a  Governor  and  Alternate  (Art. 
31(b)).  As  long  as  it  is  one  of  the  largest 
shareholders,  the  United  SUtes  also  has  the 
right  to  elect  separately  a  Director  (Aita.  32, 
41;  Commentary,  para.  58),  who  may  ap- 
point an  Alternate  (Art.  32). 

Sections  405  through  408  are  similar  to 
provisions  contained  in  legislation  for  the 
multilateral  development  banks.  SecUon 
405,  for  example,  provides  for  oversight, 
interagency  coordlnaUon,  and  reporting  to 
the  Congress  by  the  NaUonal  Advisory 
Council  on  International  Monetary  and  Fi- 
nancial Policies.  Sections  406  (requiring 
prior  Congressional  approval  for  certain 
acts)  and  407  (authorizing  any  Federal  re- 
serve bank  to  be  depository  for  MIGA)  also 
parallel  provisions  in  development  bank  leg- 
islation. 

Section  408  authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  to  subscribe  to  the  20,519 
shares  allocated  to  the  United  SUtes  by  the 
Convention.  $222,015,580  is  authorized^o  be 
appropriated  to  that  end.  Of  that  amount, 
10  percent  will  be  paid  in  cash.  An  addition- 
al 10  percent  (which  is  not  expected  to 
result  in  any  budgetary  outlays)  will  be  paid 
by  letter  of  credit  or  similar  instrument,  to 
be  encashed  by  the  Board  to  meet  the 
MIGA's  obligations.  The  AdmlnlstraUon 
will  seek  appropriations  for  that  20  percent 
portion  of  the  price  of  shares  as  part  of  the 
FY  1988  budget.  The  balance  of  the  share 
price  win  be  subject  to  call  by  MIGA  when 
required  to  meet  its  obligations;  the  Admin- 
istration will  seek  program  llmiUtions  for 
the  80  percent  portion  for  FY  1988. 

Section  409  contains  provisions  like  those 
in  legislation  for  the  multilateral  develop- 
ment banks  regarding  MIGA's  amenability 
to  suit  in  the  United  SUtes.  In  general  the 
MIGA  is  not  subject  to  suit  an  actions 
within  the  scope  of  Articles  57  and  58  of  the 
Convention  prior  to  a  final  arbitral  award. 
Those  Articles  provide  mechanisms  (notably 
arbitration)  for  resolving  disputes  between 
MIGA  and  members,  and  disputes  arising 
under  a  contract  of  guarantee  or  reinsur- 
ance between  the  parties  thereto.  MIGA  is 
also  not  subject  to  suit  by  members  or  per- 
sons acting  for  or  deriving  claims  from 
members,  or  (reflecting  current  law)  on  per- 
sonnel matters. 

However,  the  Convention  recognizes  the 
remote  possibility  that  suits  may  be  brought 
against  MIGA  in  the  courts  of  the  United 
SUtes.  An  investor  holding  a  MIGA  guaran- 
tee, for  example,  may  go  to  arbitraUon  to 
resolve  a  dispute  arising  under  a  contract  of 
guarantee  or  reinsurance  with  MIGA.  and 
then  seek  to  enforce  a  final  arbitral  award 
against  the  MIGA  in  the  courts  of  the 
United  SUtes.  Section  408  esUblishes  the 
jurisdiction  of  United  States  courts  in  such 
a  situation.   , 

Section  410  is  also  like  provisions  in  mulU- 
lateral  development  bank  legislation,  and 
gives  full  force  and  effect,  within  the  United 
SUtes,  its  territories,  possessions  and 
Puerto  Rico,  to  defined  privileges  and  im- 
munities accorded  under  the  Convention  to 
enable  the  MIOA  to  fulfill  its  funcUons. 
Those  privileges  and  Immunities  will  take 
effect  upon  the  entry  into  force  of  the  Con- 
vention for  the  United  SUtes. 
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The  Convention  will  enter  into  force  for 
the  United  States  when  a  prescribed 
number  of  memben  (Including  the  United 
States)  have  deposited  latlflcaUons  (ArUcle 
61),  or.  of  the  Convention  has  already  en- 
tered Into  force,  when  the  United  States  de- 
posits Its  Instniment  of  ratification. 

The  prlvQeies  and  Immunities  set  out  in 
Chapter  vn  of  the  Convention,  amons 
other  thtaas.  provide  that: 

1.  The  pioperty  and  the  assets  of  MIOA. 
wherever  located  or  by  whomsoever  held, 
shall  be  tmwiim*  from  expropriation  or  any 
other  form  of  seisure  by  executive  or  leglsla- 
ttve  action.  (This  provision  would  not  affect 
the  Judidal  execution  of  a  final  arbitral 
award,  as  noted  above.)  That  property  and 
those  assets  are  also  to  be  immune  from  all 
taxea.  Assets  are  defined  as  Including  "other 
asseU  administered  by  the  (MIOA)  in  fur- 
theranoe  of  Its  objective."  Those  assets 
could  Include  assets  contributed  by  public 
agencies  and  held  by  MIOA  in  trust  as  an 
insurance  fund  to  promote  direct  invest- 
ment in  developing  countries  consistent 
with  MIOA's  purposes,  but  would  not  in- 
clude other  assets  held  in  trust  for  reasons 
unrelated  to  the  MIOA's  objective  to  "en- 
courage the  flow  of  investments  for  produc- 
tive purposes  am<»g  member  countries,  and 
in  particular  to  developing  member  coun- 
tries. .  . 

2.  Taxes  are  not  to  be  levied  on  expense 
allowances,  salaries  or  other  emoluments 
paid  by  MIOA  to  its  officials  or  staff,  except 
in  the  case  of  local  nationals.  The  provisions 
in  the  Conventi<m  on  this  point  parallel 
those  in  the  Articles  of  Agreement  of  the 
Bank.  and.  in  similar  fashion,  MIOA  staff 
and  officials  who  are  United  States  citizens 
or  nationals  will  not  be  exempted  by  the 
C«mventlon  tmm  tax  in  the  United  States 
on  salary  income  and  other  emoluments 
paid  by  MIOA. 

Section  411  follows  the  language  of  the 
Omventlon  on  the  Settlement  of  Invest- 
ment Disputes  Act  of  1966  (80  Stat.  344).  to 
assure  the  enforceability  within  the  United 
States  of  arbitral  awards  rendered  to  resolve 
disputes  arising  under  Articles  57  and  58  of 
the  Convention.  The  exemption  from  the 
Federal  Arttitration  Act  aims  at  avoiding 
some  of  the  questions  associated  with  en- 
forcing awards  under  that  Act.  (See  e.g..  S. 
Rept.  1374.  89th  Cong.,  2d  Sess.) 

TTTU  V — mm-AlCKaiCAM  DEVELOPMEIfT  BAKK 

Section  5  of  the  Inter-American  Envelop- 
ment Bank  Act,  as  amended  (73  SUt.  299.  22 
V&C.  283)  provides  that,  unless  Congress 
by  law  authorizes  such  action,  neither  the 
President,  nor  any  person  or  Agency,  may 
"accept  any  amendment  under  article  XII 
of  the"  A^eement  Establishing  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank. 

The  Committee  of  the  Board  of  Gover- 
nors of  the  Inter-American  Development 
Bank  (IDB)  has  agreed  to  a  proposed  resolu- 
tion entitled  "Merger  of  Inter-reglonal  and 
Ordinary  Capital  Resources,"  which  amends 
many  of  the  Articles  of  Agreement  of  the 
Bank  in  order  to  strengthen  the  financial 
structure  of  the  IDB. 

Section  501  of  the  proposed  legislation  au- 
thorizes the  United  States  Governor  to  the 
IDB  to  agree  to  the  proposed  resolution.* 


BY  Mr.  PELL  (by  request) 
S.  740.  A  biU  amend  the  Board  for 
International  Broadcasting  Act  of  1973 
and  to  authorize  appropriations  for 
fiscal  years  1988  and  1989  for  carrying 
out  that  act:  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations. 


BOARD  rOR  IRTKRIIATIOIIAI.  BROADCASTING 
AUTHORIZATIOM  ACT 

•  Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  by  re- 
quest, I  introduce  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence, a  bill  to  amend  the  Board  for 
International  Broadcasting  Act  of  1973 
Uid  to  authorize  appropriations  for 
fiscal  years  1988  and  1989. 

This  proposed  legislation  has  been 
requested  by  the  Board  for  Interna- 
tional Broadcasting  and  I  am  introduc- 
ing it  in  order  that  there  may  be  a  spe- 
cific bill  to  which  Members  of  the 
Senate  and  the  public  may  direct  their 
attention  and  comments. 

I  reserve  my  right  to  support  or 
oppose  this  bill,  as  well  as  any  suggest- 
ed amendments  to  it,  when  the  matter 
is  considered  by  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
bill  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point,  together  with  a  section-by-sec- 
tion analysis  of  the  biU  and  the  letter 
from  the  Executive  Director  of  the 
Board  dated  March  12.  1987. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  740 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
tlepresentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

Sec.  1.  Section  8(a)(lKA)  of  the  Board  for 
International  Broadcasting  Act  of  1973  (22 
U.S.C.  2877)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows— 

"(A)  $203,573,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1988 
and  $162,300,000  for  fiscal  year  1989;  and". 

Sbc.  2.  Section  (b)  of  the  Board  for  Inter- 
national Broadcasting  Act  of  1973  (22  U.S.C. 
2877)  is  amended  by  adding  after  "RFE/RL. 
Incorporated."  and  before  "may  be  merged 
with.  .  ."  the  following  "shall  be  certified  by 
the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  and  placed  in  reserve  only  for 
the  purpose  of  offsetting  future  downward 
fluctuations  in  foreign  currency  exchange 
rates  in  order  to  maintain  the  level  of  oper- 
ations authorized  for  each  fiscal  year.  In  ad- 
dition, these  amounts. . ." 

Sec.  3.  Section  8(c)  of  the  Board  of  Inter- 
national Broadcasting  Act  of  1973  (22  U.S.C. 
2877)  is  deleted. 

Sec.  4.  Section  8332  (b)  of  title  5  U.S.C.  is 
amended  be  deleting  in  the  final  paragraph 
the  final  sentence  beginning  with  "The 
Office  of  Personnel  Management  shall 
accept  the  certification  of  the  Executive  Di- 
rector. .  ."  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following:  'The  services  for  the  purposes  of 
this  sulx;hapter  of  the  type  described  in 
para.  (11)  of  this  subsection  shall  be  certi- 
fied for  Civil  Service  Retirement  credit  as 
follows:  The  Executive  Director  of  the 
Board  of  International  Broadcasting  shall 
certify  the  services  of  employees  of  the  Na- 
tional Committee  for  a  Free  Europe;  Free 
tJurope  Committee;  Free  Europe,  Inc.; 
Radio  Lil>eration  Committee;  Radio  Liberty 
Committee  and  subdivisions  of  any  of  those 
organizations;  and  Radio  Free  Europe/ 
Radio  Liberty,  Inc.,;  the  Personnel  Director, 
Asia  Foundation,  shall  certify  the  services 
of  employees  of  Radio  Free  Asia  and  the 
Asia  Foundation;  the  Administrative  Offi- 
cer, American  Forces  Information  Service, 
•haU  certify  the  services  of  employees  of 
the  Armed  Forces  Network.  Europe  (AFN- 
E)." 


Sia  5.  This  bill  may  be  cited  as  "The 
Board  for  International  Broadcasting  Au- 
thoriaation  Act,  fiscal  years  1988  and  1989. 


I 


Sectiomal  Aralvsis 


Section  1.  This  paragraph  authorizes  ap- 
propriations of  funds  to  continue  support 
for  the  activities  of  Radio  Free  Europe/ 
Radi9  Liberty  (RFE/RL)  in  fiscal  years  1988 
and  1989.  The  fiscal  year  1988  authorization 
also  includes  $41,948,000  for  the  completion 
of  a  tturee-year  program  to  modernize  RFE/ 
RL  tnansmitter  sites. 

Section  2.  This  paragraph  provides  that 
all  appropriations  that  are  excess  to  the 
amounts  required  to  fund  approved  operat- 
ing levels  of  RFE/RL,  Inc.  due  to  upward 
fluctuations  in  foreign  currencies  (i.e.,  ciu-- 
rency  gains)  wiU  be  placed  in  reserve  by 
OMB  and  carried  over  as  no-year  funds  to 
cover  currency  losses  in  future  years. 

Section  3.  This  section  eliminates  as  un- 
necessary the  earmarking  of  specific 
amoigits  for  transmitter  facilities  modem- 
izaticn. 

Section  4.  This  paragraph  would  amend 
the  requirement  that  BIB  certify  to  OPM 
retirement  credit  for  personnel  for  whom  it 
has  no  records  or  direct  access  to  records.  In 
1980  the  Board  for  International  Broadcast- 
ing (BIB)  was  required  in  P.L.  96-465  (the 
Foreign  Service  Act  of  1980)  to  certify  the 
employment  of  former  employees  of  the  Na- 
tional Committee  for  a  Free  Europe;  Free 
Eluro^  Committee.  Inc.;  Free  Europe,  Inc.; 
Radio  Liberation  Committee;  Radio  Liberty 
Committee;  subdivisions  of  any  of  those  or- 
ganizktions;  Radio  Free  Europe/Radio  Lib- 
erty, Inc.:  Radio  Free  Asia;  the  Asia  P^un- 
datioo;  or  the  Armed  Forces  Network, 
Europe  (AFN-E),  provided  that  individuals 
concerned  meet  certain  criteria. 

Following  the  passage  of  P.L.  96-465,  the 
BIB  together  with  the  Office  of  Personnel 
Management  (OPM),  established  the  proce- 
dures for  requesting  a  certification  of  serv- 
ice tot  the  broadcast  entities  cited.  However, 
the  BIB  has  no  employment  records  on 
these  employees  nor  does  it  have  access  to 
these  employment  records.  Since  1980,  the 
BIB  has  certified  the  service  of  these  indi- 
viduals based  on  information  provided  by 
the  broadcast  entities  cited  in  the  law. 

The  responsibility  of  certifying  the  service 
of  the  individuals  concerned  should  rest 
with  the  respective  organizations  responsi- 
ble for  the  record  keeping  of  the  employee's 
servioe. 

The  BIB  wUl  continue  to  certify  the  serv- 
ice of  employees  of  the  listed  broadcast  enti- 
ties (RFE/RL,  Inc.  and  related  organiza- 
tions) because  BIB  has  access,  if  necessary, 
to  the  records  of  those  individuals  who  may 
request  service  credit. 

Board  por  International 

Broadcasting, 
Washington,  DC,  March  12,  1987. 
Hon.  Claiborne  I>ell, 

Chairman,  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee, Washington,  DC 
Dear  Mr.  (Chairman:  I  am  submitting  with 
this  letter  proposed  legislation  to  make  re- 
quired amendments  to  the  Board  for  Inter- 
national Broadcasting  Act  of  1973  and  to  au- 
thorige  appropriations  for  the  Board  to 
carry  out  its  res[)onsibilities  as  specified  in 
that  Act. 

The  bill  provides  for  authorization  of  ap- 
propriations for  the  Board's  operation 
during  fiscal  years  1988  and  1989. 

A  sectional  analysis  explaining  the  pro- 
posed legislation  is  enclosed. 


The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
has  advised  the  Board  that  it  has  no  objec- 
tion to  the  presentation  of  this  proposal  to 
the  Congress  and  that  its  enactment  would 
be  in  accord  with  the  program  of  the  Presi- 
dent. 

Respectfully. 

Bruce  D.  Porter, 
Executiix  Directorm 


By  Mr.  HEINZ: 
S.  741.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act 
of  1930;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

TARirr  ACT  AMKNDltEHTS 

•  Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
today  introducing  legislation  to  make 
several  changes  in  the  way  material 
injury  is  determined  by  the  Interna- 
tional Trade  Commission  in  antidimip- 
ing  and  (x>untervailing  duty  cases.  I 
make  this  proposal  for  the  puipose  of 
obtaining  public  comment,  since  it 
contains  some  new  ideas,  and  I  have 
not  yet  made  my  own  judgment  as  to 
its  merits.  I  ask  that  the  text  of  the 
bill,  along  with  a  statement  of  expla- 
nation, be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  741 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

Section  1.  (a)  Paragraph  (B)  of  Section 
771(7)  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  (19  U.S.C. 
1677(7))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  "and"  at  the  end  of  sub- 
paragraph (ii); 

(2)  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of 
subpargraph  (ill)  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of ",  and";  and 

(3)  by  adding  the  following  new  subpara- 
graph: 

"(iv)  the  competitive  environment  for 
such  merchandise  in  the  country  of  exporta- 
tion." 

(b)  Paragraph  (C)  of  Section  771(7)  of  the 
Tariff  Act  of  1930  (19  U.S.C.  1677(7))  is 
amended  by  adding  the  following  new  sub- 
paragraph: 

"(iv)  COBCPETITION  IN  THE  EXPORTING  COUN- 

TRY.- In  examining  the  competitive  environ- 
ment in  the  exporting  country,  the  Commis- 
sion shall  consider  whether— 

(I)  Producers  in  the  exporting  country  are 
shielded  from  significant  import  competi- 
tion, 

(ID  Domestic  producers  of  the  like  prod- 
uct are  effectively  precluded  from  selling 
such  product  in  the  country  of  exportation, 

(III)  Shielding  exporting  country  produc- 
ers from  import  competition  has  an  effect 
on  prices  in  the  exporting  country, 

(IV)  Producers  in  the  exporting  country 
are  state  enterprises  that  seU  or  buy  with- 
out regard  to  commercial  considerations, 
and 

(V)  The  imports  of  the  merchandise  are 
effected  through  brokers  or  agents  unrelat- 
ed to  the  producers  of  the  merchandise.". 

Sec.  3.  Subparagraph  (ii)  of  Section 
771(7)(E)  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  (19 
U.S.C.  1677(7))  is  amended  by  striking  the 
period  at  the  end,  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a 
semicolon,  and  adding  the  following  clause: 

•'Provided,  That  factors  other  than  those 
enumerated  in  subparagraph  (b)  shall  not 
be  the  twsis  for  a  determination  of  the  Com- 
mission that  there  is  no  material  injury  or 


threat  of  material  injury  to  United  States 
producers.". 

MSMORANDDIf 

Re:  Modification  of  The  Injury  Test. 
There  is  room  for  change  in  the  injury 
test  that  is  applied  in  antidumping  and 
countervailing  duty  cases,  if  only  to  take 
into  account  the  fact  that  the  economic 
analysis  of  injury  found  in  a  number  of 
recent  International  Trade  Commission 
opinions  is  based  on  economic  principles 
that  only  make  sense  in  the  context  of  a  na- 
tional market.  For  example,  a  domestic  firm 
in  Maine  does  not  have  a  protected  home 
market  and  therefore,  cannot  with  impunity 
sell  at  "dumping"  prices  in  other  parts  of 
the  country  because  if  it  does,  producers  in 
other  parts  of  the  country  will  sell  In  its 
market.  Therefore,  the  Maine  firm  will  only 
"dump"  if  it  is  seeking  a  monopoly  which 
will  ultimately  (after  market  power  Is 
achieved)  allow  price  increases  to  recoup 
losses. 

However,  sales  in  the  United  States  from 
foreign  producers  are  motivated  by  differ- 
ent economic  rationales  than  sales  by  do- 
mestic firms.  With  respect  to  steel,  a  com- 
modity product  in  many  cases,  foreign  pro- 
ducers often  sell  from  protected  home  mar- 
kets. Those  protected  home  markets  allow 
greater  latitude  in  the  pricing  activity  that 
the  exporting  firm  can  follow  in  selling  to 
the  U.S.  market.  Moreover,  protected  home 
markets  normally  give  the  foreign  producer 
the  financial  security  (through  high  prices 
in  the  home  market)  to  sell  at  whatever 
price  is  necessary  in  the  UJ5.  market  (for  ex- 
ample, when  the  objective  is  to  unload 
excess  inventory,  perhaps  reflecting  a  de- 
cline in  the  demand  of  the  country  of  pro- 
duction). And.  where  there  is  excess  supply 
around  the  world,  this  can  lead  to  ongoing 
dumping,  particularly  where  there  are  social 
policies  that  mandate  maintenance  of  em- 
ployment. 

When  selling  from  a  protected  market,  an 
exporter  can  discriminate  in  price  without 
risk  that  competitors  in  the  target  market 
will  use  the  "backhaul"  to  take  advantage  of 
higher  prices  in  the  originating  market.  The 
effects  of  price  discrimination  are,  there- 
fore, more  dramatic  when  there  is  no  practi- 
cal possibility  of  selling  back  into  the  origi- 
nating market.  In  these  circumstances  the 
discriminating  price  effectively  becomes  the 
price  in  the  U.S.  market.  This  is  true  wheth- 
er or  not  the  discriminating  producer 
achieves  ""market  power,"  since  the  U.S. 
price  is  supported  by  the  separability  of  the 
home  market.  In  many  industries,  the 
answer  to  such  discrimination  may  be  for 
domestic  producers  to  mothball  a  plant  and 
become  importers,  a  result  that  appears  to 
have  happened  to  some  extent  in  the 
cement  industry. 

Likewise,  subsidies  exacerbate  the  effects 
of  pricing  decisions  made  by  exporters  that 
have  protected  home  markets.  Often,  subsi- 
dies enable  inefficient  firms  to  maintain 
production  when  market  conditions  would 
have  normally  forced  the  decision  to  shut 
down.  Subsidies  also  encourage  new  capac- 
ity that  would  not  otherwise  be  built  if  com- 
mercial considerations  were  the  only  criteria 
for  investment. 

For  these  reasons,  the  law  could  be  im- 
proved by  requiring  the  Commission  to  take 
into  account,  in  addition  to  price  effects  and 
volume  (as  well  as  ""other  factors")  the  con- 
ditions of  competition  in  the  exporting 
country.  Where  there  is  no  "real  access"  for 
United  SUtes  producers  In  the  exporting 
country,  then  evidence  of  price  erosion  in 
the  United  States  or  loss  of  sales,  accompa- 


nied by  "harm  that  is  not  immaterial,  incon- 
sequential or  unimportant,"  would  require  a 
finding  that  dumped  or  subsidized  imports 
are  a  cause  of  injury. 

The  rationale  of  this  approach  is  that  an 
exporter  with  a  protected  home  market  has 
far  more  freedom  and  latitude  to  price  in 
the  U.S  market  than  would  a  domestic  U.S. 
producer,  that  had  any  Intention  of  g«<"'"g 
""market  power."  Moreover,  the  more  the 
Imported  product  is  "like"  the  domestic 
product  (e.g.,  steel  or  cement),  the  more 
likely  it  is  that  small  volumes  of  imports 
will  have  a  disproportionate  effect  on 
prices.* 


By  Mr.  HOLLINGS  (for  himself. 
Mr.    DfOTTTE,    and    Mr.    Dah- 

PORTH): 

S.  742.  A  bill  to  clarify  the  congres- 
sional Intent  concerning,  and  to  (xxiify, 
certain  requirements  of  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934  that  ensure  that 
broadcasters  afford  reasonable  oppor- 
tunity for  the  discussion  of  conflicting 
views  on  issues  of  public  importance; 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  Sci- 
ence, and  Transportation. 

FAIRNESS  IN  BROADCASTING  ACT 

•  Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President, 
never,  to  my  knowledge,  has  any 
Member  of  this  body  ever  questioned 
whether  the  Fairness  Doctrine  is  an 
explicit  requirement  of  the  Communi- 
cations Act.  We've  always  known  that 
it  is.  Why?  Be<»use  Congress  itself 
placed  the  Fairness  D(x:trine  in  section 
315(a)  of  the  act  back  in  1959.  Ask 
Senator  Proxmire?  He  played  the  cru- 
cial role  in  codifying  the  Fairness  D<x;- 
trine. 

Now.  we  are  faced  with  a  ruling  by 
Judge  Bork  of  the  U.S.  Court  of  Ap- 
peals in  the  TRAC  case  that  says  just 
the  op[>osite  is  true— that  we  never 
codified  the  Fairness  E>octrine  in  1959, 
that  it  is  only  part  of  the  general 
public  interest  standard,  and  the  FCC 
can  repeal  it  without  our  approval. 

This  decision  is  just  plain  wrong.  It's 
distorted.  It's  illogical. 

But,  I  would  not  be  so  concerned  if  I 
believed  the  current  FCC  could  deal 
fairly  and  properly  with  this  matter.  I 
have  no  doubt  it  will  not.  Over  the 
past  6  years,  the  FCC  Conunissioners 
have  demonstrated  imequivoc^lly  that 
they  are  neither  reasonable  nor  en- 
lightened on  the  issue  of  the  Fairness 
E>octrine.  Rather,  the  Chairman  and 
his  fellow  Commissioners  approach 
this  issue  with  closed  minds  and  mis- 
guided views.  They  have  only  one  goal: 
Repeal  the  Fairness  DcKtrine  and 
don't  let  the  facts  stand  in  the  way. 

Let  me  elaborate  further  on  this 
FCC's  actions  regarding  the  Fairness 
Doctrine,  and  you  will  see  why  we 
have  a  problem. 

First,  this  FCC  began  its  tenure  by 
promptly  voting  to  find  the  Fairness 
DcKtrine  unconstitutional  and  recom- 
mending that  Congress  repeal  it.  It 
was  only  after  this  vote  that  the  FCC 
decided  it  better  open  an  inquiry  to 
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gmtliflr  the  facts  about  this   issue. 
Shoot  fint,  and  aA  questions  later. 

Bacond.  the  FCC  concluded  its  in- 
qidry  by  findtnc— not  surprisingly— 
the  yainwi  Doctrine  to  l>e  unconsti- 
t^ittoiMi  imt  it  alao  found  that  since 
the  Palrness  Doctrine  is  an  explicit 
pait  of  the  Communications  Act.  it 
up  to  Copgreas  to  make  the  final 
The  OommiSBion  then,  how- 
ever, turned  right  around  and  said  it 
really  did  not  mean  for  Congress  to  be 
the  arbiter  of  this  issue.  The  Commis- 
sloo  used  ita  discretion  to  make  the  in- 
quiry a  final  agency  decision  subject  to 
court  review.  Thus,  the  courts— not 
Congreaa— would  be  the  arbiter  of  this 


Third,  while  the  FCC  decided  it 
should  do  a  Fairness  Doctrine  inquiry, 
it  did  not  have  the  intellectual  hones- 
ty to  do  it  correctly.  It  never  examined 
irtiether  there  were  alternative  waj^ 
of  admtaiistering  and  enfordng  the 
Fairness  Doctrine  so  as  to  lessen  any 
cooeeraa.  It  took  an  act  of  Congress  to 
adiieve  this,  and  the  FCC  has  until 
the  end  of  this  fiscal  year  to  complete 
this  study. 

Fourth,  devite  an  act  of  Congress, 
the  FCC  took  its  time— more  than  3 
months  after  the  legislation  was 
signed  into  law— before  it  Initiated  this 
study  into  the  alternatives.  At  the 
same  time,  the  FCC  took  only  6  days 
after  the  recent  Appeals  Court  deci- 
sion in  Meredith  to  begin  an  Inquiry 
into  whether  the  FCC  should  find  the 
Fairness  Doctrine  not  in  the  public  in- 
toest  or  unconstitutional.  The  FCC 
acted  despite  the  clear  intent  of  Con- 
grev  that  the  Commission  take  no 
action  regarding  the  Fairness  Doctrine 
until  it  completes  the  study  mandated 
bylaw. 

Fifth,  the  FCC  was  under  no  man- 
date of  the  court  to  begin  its  inquiry 
in  such  a  sh<nt  time.  In  fact,  the  Mere- 
dith dedslcm  is  not  even  effective  yet. 
The  effective  date  has  been  postponed 
by  the  court  until  a  rehearing  has 
been  completed.  And  what  happens  if 
the  party  bringing  the  Fairness  Doc- 
trine complaint  against  Meredith 
Broadcasting  decides  to  withdraw  it? 
The  case  is  moot,  and  the  Appeals 
Court  remand  is  of  no  consequence. 

The  Commission's  relentless  and 
misguided  voKletta  against  the  Fair- 
ness Doctrine  is  truly  astounding. 
Under  this  regime,  statutory  language 
and  omgreflBional  intent  are  not  taken 
seriously.  We  have  reached  the  point 
whefe  we  all  know  what  the  Chairman 
and  the  CommiaBloners  will  do  with 
the  Fairness  Doctrine— repeal  it.  That 
is  why  Senator  Ihotttx.  Senator  Dah- 
roaxH.  and  I  are  introducing  today 
this  simple  Mil  to  redo  what  we  al- 
ready thought  we  had  done  some  30 
yean  ago:  codify  the  Fairness  Doc- 
trine. 

Over  the  past  6  years,  I  liave  heard 
time  and  again  the  arguments  of  those 
wlio  seek  repeal  of  the  Fairness  Doc- 


trine: the  spectnmi  is  no  longer  scarce: 
the  broadcast  marketplace  is  competi- 
tive; the  Fairness  Doctrine  chills 
speech.  The  facts,  however,  belie  these 
claims. 

While  we  have  seen  greater  use  of 
the  spectrum,  we  have  also  seen  tre- 
mendously greater  demand.  Elxperi- 
ence  has  shown  that  the  hardest 
fought  battles  at  the  FCC  are  about 
spectrum.  The  resxilt  is  that  scarcity 
continues.  One  FCC  official  put  it  best 
when  he  said  atx>ut  the  spectrum. 
"They  (users  seeking  spectnmi)  don't 
want  a  lot.  The  problem  is,  there  isn't 
a  lot  left."  The  FCC,  in  fact,  has  used 
the  scarcity  rationale  to  Justify  recent 
actions.  For  example,  in  the  1984  FM 
subcarrier  proceeding,  the  FCC  stated: 
"*  *  *  the  mandate  of  Section  301  that 
we  provide  for  the  use  of  channels  au- 
thorizes the  Commission  to  allocate 
the  Nation's  scarce  spectrum  re- 
sources. In  attempting  to  satisfy  that 
mandate,  the  public's  need  for  new  or 
additional  services  must  l>e  balanced 
against  the  limited  spectrum  avail- 
able." the  broadcast  community  also 
acknowledges  this  fact.  In  a  recent 
speech,  the  president  of  the  National 
Associations  of  Broadcasters  said.  "No 
one  challenges  the  fact  that  valuable 
spectrum  space  is  scarce  •  •  •  (it) 
should  be  used  to  serve  all  the  public." 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  you 
Just  cannot  walk  in  to  the  FCC  and 
obtain  a  license  to  operate  a  television 
or  radio  station  in  a  major  market. 
There  are  very  few  available.  In  the 
top  50  markets,  there  are  only  about 
five  full  power,  albeit  UHF,  commer- 
cial television  ciiannels  available.  In 
the  top  225  markets,  about  50  commer- 
cial channels  are  vacant.  A  similar  sit- 
uation exists  for  radio. 

Even  though  there  has  been  a  large 
incresse  in  the  gross  number  of  broad- 
cast stations,  this  does  not  necessarily 
indicate  that  competition  exists.  In 
fact,  it  does  not.  Some  2,000  communi- 
ties are  served  by  a  single  radio  licens- 
ee— or  AM/FM  combination.  In  other 
communities,  one  station  clearly  domi- 
nates. As  for  television,  network  affili- 
ates, and  major  independents  continue 
to  have  substantial  market  power. 
Proof  for  the  domination  of  broadcast 
stations  can  be  found  in  the  amounts 
of  money  expended  by  candidates  for 
political  office  and  by  noncandidates 
on  ballot  issues.  The  Commerce  Com- 
mittee recently  heard  testimony  that 
between  50  and  90  percent  of  the 
money  expended  in  these  campaigns  is 
for  broadcast  time.  Why?  It  is  clearly 
the  best  way  to  quicldy  and  effectively 
reach  the  largest  amount  of  people. 
There  is  no  reasonably  available  alter- 
native. The  talk  about  all  the  new 
competitors  is  little  more  than  talk. 
Many  of  these  supposed  competitors 
have  never  gotten  off  the  ground. 
Others— such  as  cable— serve  nowhere 
near  the  same  number  of  people.  In 
addition,   they   offer   little   new   pro- 


gra|aming  that  deals  with  the  dissemi- 
nation of  issues  of  public  import. 

A^  its  heart,  the  Fairness  Doctrine  is 
no  more  than  good  Journalistic  prac- 
tice. It  is  Just  for  this  reason  that 
many  broadcasters  support  it.  One 
prominent  television  Journalist,  Fred 
W.  Friendly,  put  it  best  in  a  statement 
to  the  Commerce  Committee:  "Let  me 
assiire  you  that  I  am  opposed  to  all 
pricn-  restraints  or  any  FCC  review  on 
a  program-by-program  basis.  But  I 
thiitk  we've  seen  over  the  past  5  years 
(since  1979)  that  the  Fairness  Doctrine 
is  no  longer  the  chilling  threat  that 
broadcasters  screamed  alx>ut.  It  is  true 
that  in  the  1960's  and  the  1970's  zeal- 
ots at  the  FCC  tried  to  execute  the 
doctrine  as  though  it  were  a  law  with 
sharp  teeth.  *  *  *  But  in  1982,  the 
Faifness  Doctrine  is  once  again  only  a 
doctrine  and  one  that  every  responsi- 
ble Journalist  should  strive  for.  *  *  *" 

I  would  not  dispute  tliat  there  have 
been  specific  instances  when  the  Fair- 
ness Doctrine  has  made  a  broadcaster 
wary  alMut  airing  a  program  or  adver- 
tisement. But,  the  times  have  been 
rare.  In  fact,  a  1984  study  by  the  Na- 
tional Broadcast  Editorial  Association 
showed  that  the  two  greatest  reasons 
for  not  airing  editorials  were:  the  time 
it  took  and  the  perceived  lack  of  audi- 
ence interest.  Furthermore,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  doctrine  obli- 
gates broadcasters  to  air  matters  of 
public  importance.  Any  claims  that  it 
inhibits  the  airing  of  programs  or  ad- 
vertises are  therefore  questionable. 

The  Fairness  Doctrine  has  permitted 
thoae  who  do  not  own  broadcast  sta- 
tionjs  to  tiave  an  opportunity  to  par- 
ticii^ate  in  important  public  debate,  it 
has  provided  the  public  with  a  greater 
rante  of  views  upon  which  to  make  in- 
formed decisions.  It  clearly  has  en- 
hanced speech  and  furthers  first 
amendment  rights.  For  these  reasons, 
we  heed  to  act  promptly  to  ensure  it 
continues  in  effect.* 
•  Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
my  privilege  today  to  join  Senator 
HouJHGS  and  Senator  Danforth  in  in- 
troducing the  Fairness  in  Broadcasting 
Act  of  1987.  This  biU  enacts  the  Feder- 
al Communications  Commission's 
rules  and  policies  governing  the  Fair- 
ness Doctrine,  a  principle  wtilch  has 
governed  broadcasting  for  40  years.  It 
is  necessitated  by  two  recent  develop- 
ments: a  court  ruling  which  foimd 
that  Congress  has  ratified  the  Fair- 
ness Doctrine  but  never  codified  it, 
and  attempts  by  the  present  FCC  to 
abolish  it. 

The  Fairness  Doctrine  basically  en- 
sures that  broadcasters  air  important 
issues  of  the  day  and  that  they  pro- 
vide opportunities  for  the  discussion 
of  oonflicting  points  of  view.  It  care- 
fxiliy  preserves  the  first-amendment 
rights  of  both  broadcasters  and  the 
pubAlc  and  ensures  that  the  limitations 
which  exist  on  the  niunber  of  broad- 


cast licenses  available  do  not  stifle 
debate  in  a  free  society. 

Because  of  Judge  Bork's  ruling  in 
the  TRAC  case,  the  Fairness  Doctrine 
today  exists  only  as  part  of  the  gener- 
al public  interest  standard  for  broad- 
casting. The  FCC  can  thus  repeal  it 
without  congressional  approval,  some- 
thing which  the  ciurent  FCC  is  trying 
to  do.  This  nms  counter  to  the  history 
of  broadcast  licensing  in  the  United 
States  and  Congress'  clear  desire  to 
preserve  the  Fairness  Doctrine.  The 
time  has  come  to  codify  it,  a  goal 
which  I  share  with  the  chairman  of 
the  Commerce  Committee,  Senator 
Holliugs,  and  our  distinguished  rank- 
ing member.  Senator  Dahtorth. 

It  is  my  intention  to  have  the  Com- 
munications Subcommittee  move 
swif  tiy  to  report  this  bill.  I  have  sched- 
uled hearings  on  March  18  and  have 
invited  a  panel  of  experts  to  debate 
the  Doctrine  and  our  proposed  legisla- 
tion. A  bill  identical  to  ours  is  being  in- 
troduced by  the  chairman  of  the 
House  of  Representatives'  Commerce 
Committee  and  its  Telecommiuiica- 
tions  Subcommittee.  We  are  coordinat- 
ing our  efforts  in  order  to  signal  our 
seriousness  of  purpose  and  the  intent 
of  Congress  to  deal  promptly  with  this 
important  issue.  I  thus  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  this  legislation  and 
vote  for  it  when  it  comes  before  the 
full  Senate.* 

•  Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  cosponsoring  the  Fairness 
in  Broadcasting  Act  of  1987,  with  Sen- 
ators HoixniGs  and  Iitonrs.  If  en- 
acted, this  bill  would  codify  the  Fair- 
ness Doctrine. 

I  have  always  supported  the  Fair- 
ness Doctrine  and  I  continue  to  believe 
very  firmly  that  this  doctrine  helps 
protect  the  rights  of  all  Americans.  I 
believe  that  broadcasters  are  entrust- 
ed with  a  valuable  and  scarce  public 
resource.  A  license  to  use  this  resource 
gives  the  licensee  the  most  powerful 
and  effective  means  to  reach  the 
American  public. 

In  spite  of  all  the  technological  de- 
velopments in  recent  years,  and  in 
spite  of  the  vast  availability  of  print 
media,  I  believe  that  scarcity  still 
exists.  Not  only  are  broadcasters  en- 
trusted with  this  scarce  resource,  but 
the  power  of  this  resource  to  influ- 
ence, educate,  and  Inform  the  public 
faces  no  equal  There  is  no  alternative 
medium,  at  this  time,  which  reaches  so 
great  an  audience  and  has  so  great  an 
influence.  I  believe  it  Is  not  asldng  too 
much  of  these  trustees  of  the  spec- 
trum to  require  them  to  devote  time  to 
the  discussion  of  controversial  issues 
of  public  importance  and  to  air  con- 
flicting viewpoints  so  that  the  public 
may  make  informed  decisions.* 

By  ISx.  CHAFEE  (for  liimself, 
Mr.  MncHELL.  Mr.  Staitoro, 
Mr.  Hkihz,  Mr.  Rsm,  Ms.  BCi- 
KTn.sKi,   Mr.  Laotehbksg.   Mr. 


SPBcm.     and     Mr.     Dubsh- 

S.  743.  A  biU  to  authorize  the  Envi- 
ronmental Protection  Agency  to  con- 
duct a  study  for  the  purpose  of  deter- 
mining the  extent  to  which  radon  in 
the  Nation's  schools  poses  a  threat  to 
children  and  employees  wittiin  such 
schools,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Works. 

RADON  BKTBCnOIl  m  SCHOOL  BUILDXIIGS  ACT 

*  Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  introducing  legislation,  along 
with  Senators  Mitchell.  Staitord, 
Heihz,  Reid.  Mikttlski,  Lautkhberg. 
Specter,  and  Durenberger,  which  will 
enable  Congress  to  evaluate  the 
health  rislcs  posed  by  radon  in  ova  Na- 
tion's schools. 

At  the  outset  let  me  express  my  ap- 
preciation for  the  support  of  my  col- 
league, the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Maine,  in  developing  this  legislation. 
Senator  Mtichell  has  been  a  leader  in 
a  multitude  of  well-reasoned  environ- 
mental efforts.  With  his  help  as  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Environ- 
mental Protection  I  hope  we  can  move 
this  bill  forward. 

Radon  is  an  invisible  radioactive  gas 
which  is  formed  by  the  natural  decay 
of  uranium,  found  in  trace  amoimts 
throughout  the  country.  The  gas 
clings  to  dust  particles  and,  when  in- 
haled, can  cause  cancer.  In  the  out-of- 
doors  the  gas  is  diluted  and  poses  no 
threat.  Radon  can  enter  insulated 
homes  and  buildings  through  craclES  in 
the  foundations  or  walls,  and  can  accu- 
mulate to  dangerous  levels. 

The  dangers  of  high  levels  of  indoor 
radon  contamination  are  no  longer 
questioned  by  the  scientific  and  medi- 
cal communities.  The  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  cites  radon  as  the 
leading  cause  of  lung  cancer  among 
nonsmokers,  and  estimates  that  it  is 
responsible  for  up  to  20.000  deaths  per 
year.  A  GAO  report  issued  last  June 
noted  that  "30  percent  of  about  40,000 
indoor  radon  measurements  were 
above  the  level  at  which  Ea»A  recom- 
mends that  action  be  taken  to  reduce 
Indoor  radon  levels,  indicating  ttiat 
indoor  radon  contamination  is  a  na- 
tional problem." 

My  bill  has  a  specific  purt>ose. 
Unlike  other  legislation  which  ad- 
dresses the  problem  of  radon  In  pri- 
vate homes,  my  bill  focuses  specifical- 
ly on  the  potential  problem  of  radon 
in  school  buildings,  and  for  very  good 
reasons: 

Children  may  be  more  at  risk  from 
the  adverse  effects  of  radon  than 
adults.  Studies  of  other  types  of  radi- 
ation indicate  that  children,  because 
they  are  still  in  the  developmental 
stages,  are  more  sensitive. 

Radon  experts  believe  ttiat  of  all 
public  buildings,  one  story  elementary 
schools  are  the  most  likely  to  have  a 
radon   problem.   Also,  schools  which 


utilize  basement  areas  for  cafeterias  or 
gymnasiums  are  at  risk. 

A  survey  of  140  schools  in  Pennsyl- 
vania t\imed  up  39  schools  with  re- 
corded radon  levels  above  EPA's  rec- 
ommended target  level  for  remedial 
action.  Children  who  are  exposed  at 
school  may  also  be  exposed  at  home, 
posing  a  significant  health  risk. 

My  bill  authorizes  EPA  to  conduct  a 
statistical  study  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
termining the  extent  of  radon  con- 
tamination in  the  Nation's  school 
buildings.  Radon  testing  is  relatively 
inexpensive,  costing  about  $15  per  test 
sample.  This  bill  authorizes  $1  million 
to  conduct  tests  in  a  large  sample  of 
the  Nation's  schools,  and  $500,000  to 
test  and  perfect  methods  for  ridding 
schools  of  radon,  once  it  is  discovered. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  note 
that  the  cost  of  alleviating  a  radon 
problem  in  a  building  is  usually  not 
exorbitant,  and  in  some  cases  requires 
only  a  readjustment  of  the  ventilation 
system  or  sealing  the  foimdation.  In 
the  Pennsylvania  survey  of  schools, 
the  average  cost  of  radon  remediation 
was  $19,000,  and  in  some  schools  the 
cost  of  remediation  was  as  low  as 
$2,000. 

It  does  not  make  sense  to  prescribe 
the  remedy  untU  we  have  full  knowl- 
edge of  the  extent  of  the  problem.  My 
bill  will  permit  Congress  to  character- 
ize the  radon  problem  in  our  schools 
with  more  extensive  data  than  is  cur- 
rently available.  At  present  we  liave 
virtually  no  information  about  the  in- 
cidence of  radon  to  which  oiu*  children 
may  be  exposed  in  their  classrooms. 
This  bill  will  direct  EPA  to  assess  the 
radon-in-schools  problem  within  each 
State.  This  information  is  critical  if 
Congress  is  to  respond  intelligently  to 
the  problem  posed  by  indoor  radon. 

Specifically,  E3>A  will  be  required  to 
work  with  the  appropriate  State  agen- 
cies to  conduct  radon  testing.  E3>A  will 
use  its  laboratories  to  evaluate  the  re- 
sults of  the  tests,  and  will  have  24 
months  to  complete  the  testing  and 
report  the  results  to  the  Congress. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  like  to  note 
that  this  bill  has  the  full  support  and 
backing  of  the  national  PTA  and  the 
National  Education  Association. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join  with  me 
in  supporting  this  important  environ- 
mental legislation  which  will  enable 
Congress  to  determine  the  extent  of 
radon  contamination  in  our  schools. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
bill  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  l)eing  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  l>e  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  f  oUows: 

S.  743 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hou*e  of 
Representatix>et    of   the    United    State*    of 
America  in  Conffrest  auenMed, 

8HOKT  TITLB 

Skction  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  u  the 
"Radon  Detection  in  School  Buildings  Act." 
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FmaiGs 
.  3.  Tlie  Concren  finds  that— 
(1>  Indoor  radon  oontamlnatioii  poses  a 
■icnlfleuit  thrattt  to  pubUe  health  and.  ac- 
oonUnc  to  the  Bavironmental  Protection 
Acancy.  radon  cauw  between  5.000  and 
10.000  lunc  cancer  deaths  per  year  and  may 
be  Moood  only  to  Bnoklng  In  causing  lung 


(3)  aooordinc  to  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Aieney.  scientific  studies  of  other 
typea  of  radiation  exposure  indicate  that 
cbUdran  may  be  more  sensitive  and.  conse- 
quently could  be  more  at  risk  than  adults 
from  ezpocuic  to  radon:  and 

(3)  A  Oenenl  Aooounting  Office  report 
nolea  that  30  percent  of  about  40,000  indoor 
radon  meaaurements  were  above  the  level  at 
which  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  reoonunends  that  action  be  taken  so 
as  to  reduce  such  level,  thus  indicating  that 
Indoor  radon  contamination  Is  a  national 
protdem. 


8k:  3.  The  purpose  of  this  Act  is  to  au- 
tbartae   the   Administrator   to   conduct   a 
study  to  determine  the  extent  of  radon  con- 
tamination In  the  Nation's  school  buildings. 
DEriMiTioire 

8k.  4.  For  purposes  of  this  Act,  the 
term — 

(1)  "Administrator"  means  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Enviroiunental  Protection 
Agency; 

(3)  "local  educational  agency"  means— 

(A)  any  local  educatiuial  agency  as  de- 
fined in  Kction  IM  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  (20  U.S.C. 
3381): 

(B)  the  owner  of  any  non-profit  elementa- 
ry or  secondary  school  building;  and 

(C)  the  governing  authority  of  any  school 
operated  pursuant  to  section  6  of  the  Act  of 
September  30,  1950  (PubUc  Law  874,  81st 
Congreas)  relating  to  impact  aid  for  chil- 
dren of  members  of  the  Armed  Forces: 

(3)  "Qcm-profit  elonentary  or  secondary 
■ebool"  means  any  elementary  or  secondary 
school  (as  defined  in  section  198  of  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1065)  owned  and  operated  by  one  or  more 
nonprofit  corporations  or  associations  no 
part  of  the  net  eamingji  of  which  inures,  or 
may  lawfully  inure,  to  the  benefit  of  any 
private  shareholder  or  individual: 

(4)  "school  building"  means— 

(A)  structures  suitable  for  use  as  class- 
rooms, including  school  facilities  such  as 
laboratories.  libraries,  school  eating  facili- 
ties, or  facilities  used  for  the  preparation  of 
food; 

(B)  any  gymnasium  or  other  facility 
which  is  specially  designed  for  athletic  or 
recreational  activities  for  an  academic 
courae  in  physical  education: 

(C)  other  facilities  used  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  students  or  for  the  administration  of 
educational  or  research  programs:  and 

(D)  mainteoance,  storage,  or  utility  facili- 
tiM  fwiMal  to  the  operation  of  the  facili- 
ties described  in  subparagraphs  (A),  (B).  and 
(CV.and 

(5)  "State"  means  a  SUte.  the  District  of 
Columbia,  the  Cmnmonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico.  Ouam.  American  Samoa,  the  North- 
em  Marianas,  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pa- 
cific Islands,  and  the  Virgin  Islands. 

BTUDT  or  XAOOH  IM  SCHOOLS 

Sk.  S.  (a)  The  Administrator  shall  con- 
duct a  study  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
the  extent  of  radon  contamination  in  the 
Nation's  school  buildings,  including  in  the 
case  of  a  school  using  a  nonpublic  water 


source  (such  as  a  well  or  other  groundwat- 
er), radon  contamination  of  the  water. 

(bXl)  In  carrying  out  such  study,  the  Ad- 
ministrator shall  conduct  a  statistical 
survey  of  radon  levels  in  schools,  including 
contributions  from  soil,  water,  or  other  sig- 
nificant sources  where  appropriate,  and 
compile  a  list  of  the  school  districts  within 
the  United  States  which  the  Administrator 
determines  have  a  relatively  high  probabili- 
ty of  exceeding  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency's  recommended  target  level  for 
remedial  action. 

(3)  In  compiling  such  list,  the  Administra- 
tor shall  make  such  determinations  on  the 
basis  of,  among  other  things,  the  following: 

(A)  geological  data: 

(B)  data  on  high  radon  levels  In  homes 
and  other  structures  nearby  any  such 
school:  and 

(C)  physical  characteristics  of  the  school 
buildings. 

(3)  In  conducting  such  study  the  Adminis- 
trator shall  design  a  statistical  survey  which 
when  completed  allows  Congress  to  charac- 
terize the  extent  of  radon  contamination  in 
each  State.  However,  the  survey  model 
should  be  weighted  to  direct  more  schools  to 
be  tested  in  those  districts  identified  in 
paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection. 

(cKI)  For  the  purpose  of  assisting  the  Ad- 
ministrator in  conducting  the  study  re- 
quired by  this  Act.  the  Administrator  is  au- 
thorized to  make  available  to  the  appropri- 
ate agency  of  each  State,  as  designated  by 
the  Governor  of  such  State,  technical 
advice,  publications,  and  assistance  neces- 
sary to  assist  such  agencies  in  testing  for 
radon  within  school  buildings. 

(2)  In  addition  to  the  assistance  author- 
ized by  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection,  the 
Administrator  is  authorized  to  make  avail- 
able to  appropriate  agencies  of  each  State, 
as  designated  by  the  Governor  of  such 
State,  cannisters  or  other  devices  suitable 
for  use  by  such  agencies  in  conducting  tests 
for  radon  within  the  schools  under  the  ju- 
risdiction of  any  such  State  agency.  The  Ad- 
ministrator is  authorized  to  make  available 
to  such  agencies  the  use  of  laboratories  of 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency,  or  to 
recommend  laboratories,  to  evaluate  any 
such  cannisters  or  devices  for  the  presence 
of  radon  levels. 

(d)  The  Administrator  is  authorized  to 
select,  from  school  districts  identified  in 
subsection  (b).  school  buUdings  for  purposes 
of  enabling  the  Administrator  to  undertake 
diagnostic  and  remedial  efforts  to  reduce 
the  levels  of  radon  in  such  school  buildings. 
Such  diagnostic  and  remedial  efforts  shall 
be  carried  out  with  a  view  to  developing 
technology  and  exjjertise  for  the  purpose  of 
making  such  technology  and  expertise  avail- 
able to  any  local  educational  agency  and  the 
several  States. 

(e)  On  or  before  the  expiration  of  the  12- 
month  period  following  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act,  the  Administrator  shall 
submit  to  the  Congress  a  status  report  with 
respect  to  action  taken  by  the  Administra- 
tor in  conducting  the  study  required  by  this 
Act.  including  the  results  of  his  or  her  diag- 
nostic and  remedial  work.  On  or  before  the 
expiration  of  the  24-month  period  following 
such  date  of  enactment,  the  Administrator 
shall  submit  a  final  report  setting  forth  the 
results  of  the  study  conducted  pursuant  to 
this  Act,  including  the  results  of  the  Admin- 
istrator's diagnostic  and  remedial  work,  and 
the  recommendations  of  the  Administrator. 

SCHOOLS  NOT  AT  HIGH  RISK 

Sk.  6.  With  respect  to  school  districts  not 
included  on  the  list  compiled  by  the  Admin- 


istrator purauant  to  subsection  (b)  of  sec- 
tion 5.  the  Administrator  is  authorized  to 
make  available  to  such  districts  information 
and  other  data  detailing  the  risks  associated 
with  high  radon  levels,  and  advice  and  other 
infcamation  concerning  ways  to  test  for 
radon  within  such  schools  and  water  sup- 
plies. 

RXCULATIOMS 

sac.  7.  The  Administrator  is  authorized  to 
issue  such  regulations  as  may  be  necessary 
to  c»rry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

ADTHORIZATION 

Sk.  8.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  subsection  (d)  of  section  5, 
the*e  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  such 
sum.  not  to  exceed  $500,000.  as  may  be  nec- 
essary. 

(W  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  other  than  sulisection 
(d)  tf  section  5,  there  is  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  sum,  not  to  exceed 
$1,000,000,  as  may  be  necessary.* 


By  Mr.  MITCHELL  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Chafee,  Mr.  Stafford,  Mr. 
Latttenberg,  Mr.  Motnihan, 
Mr.  Dttrenberger,  Ms.  Mikul- 
SKi,  Mr.  Reid,  Mr.  Dodd,  Mr. 
Kerry,  Mr.  Heinz.  Mr.  Gore. 
Mr.  Daschle.  Mr.  Sfectter,  Mr. 
Bradley.  Mr.  Graham,  and  Mr. 

WiRTH): 

S.  744.  A  bill  to  assist  States  in  re- 
sponding to  the  threat  to  human 
health  posed  by  exposure  to  radon;  to 
the  Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Works. 

SffATK  RADON  PROGRAM  DEVELOPHEHT  ACT 

•  Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  introducing  legislation  to 
assiGt  State  governments  in  respond- 
ing to  the  health  threat  posed  by 
radon  gas. 

I  want  to  express  my  appreciation  to 
Senator  Chafee  for  his  support  in  de- 
velopment of  this  legislation.  Senator 
Chafee  is  the  ranking  member  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Environmental  Pro- 
tection, which  I  chair.  With  Senator 
Chafee's  help,  and  that  of  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Environment  and  Public 
Works  Committee,  I  hope  to  move  this 
bill  forward  quickly. 

I  am  also  pleased  to  report  that  this 
legislation  will  be  introduced  shortly 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  by 
Congressman  Tom  Lxtken.  As  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Trans- 
portation, Tourism,  and  Hazadous  Ma- 
terilds.  Congressman  Luken  will  have 
the  opportunity  to  develop  this  legisla- 
tion within  the  Energy  and  Commerce 
Committee. 

Because  of  the  urgency  of  this  legis- 
lation, I  plan  to  hold  a  hearing  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Environmental  Pro- 
tection, in  conjunction  with  the  Sub- 
coD^ttee  on  Superf und  and  Environ- 
mental Oversight,  addressing  radon 
issues.  The  hearing,  which  is  sched- 
uled for  March  13,  will  provide  an  op- 
portunity for  testimony  on  the  seri- 
ousness of  the  radon  problems,  the 
statius  of  State  (»>ntrol  programs,  and 
other  related  issues. 


Radon  contamination  of  homes  and 
other  buildings  is  a  serious  problem. 
Radon  is  a  naturally  occurring  ele- 
ment found  in  soils  and  granite  rock. 
In  its  gaseous  form,  radon  seeps  into 
homes  and  other  structures  through 
cracks  in  basement  foimdations. 
Radon  gas  can  also  enter  homes 
through  a  water  supply  when  it  is  va- 
porized as  water  comes  out  the  tap. 

Once  in  a  home,  radon  can  build  up 
to  hazardous  levels.  Exposure  to  radon 
poses  a  significant  threat  of  lung 
cancer.  se<x)nd  only  to  cigarette  smok- 
ing. The  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  estimates  that  as  many  as 
20.000  lung  cancer  deaths  each  year 
are  attributable  to  radon. 

In  a  recent  study  of  environmental 
and  health  risks,  the  E3>A  ranked  ex- 
posure to  radon  gas  as  posing  the 
greatest  overall  risk  of  cancer  among  a 
group  of  26  pollution  sources  which 
were  assessed.  I  should  note  that 
radon  was  tied  in  first  place  in  the 
cancer  risk  category  with  the  problem 
of  worker  exposure  to  chemi(»ls. 

In  the  same  study.  EPA  also  assessed 
a  wide  range  of  environmental  prob- 
lems based  on  cancer  and  noncancer 
health  risks,  ecological  effects,  and 
welfare  effects.  In  this  overall  assess- 
ment, exposure  to  radon  was  ranked  as 
the  fourth  most  significant  problem 
among  the  31  problems  identified. 

In  my  home  State  of  Maine,  there  is 
evidence  of  widespread  radon  contami- 
nation. Thirty  percent  of  tests  for 
radon  in  air  exceed  the  EPA  action 
level  4  picocuries  per  liter.  Readings  as 
high  as  500  picocuries  per  liter  have 
been  recorded  in  the  State. 

Maine  also  has  a  serious  problem  of 
radon  in  water.  Although  EPA  has  not 
yet  set  a  standard  for  radon  in  water, 
the  State  of  Maine  considers  readings 
of  greater  than  20.000  picocuries  per 
liter  to  pose  a  health  threat.  Twelve  to 
fifteen  percent  of  tests  of  radon  in 
water  exceeded  this  level.  Maine  has 
what  is  thought  to  be  the  highest 
radon  in  water  measurement  in  the 
world  of  about  1.5  million  pic(x:uries 
per  liter. 

In  addition,  studies  conducted  by  the 
University  of  Maine  indicate  that  as 
many  as  75  people  in  Maine  die  each 
year  as  a  result  of  exposure  to  radon 
gas.  This  deadly  toll  may  increase  as 
people  continue  to  insulate  their 
homes  and  reduce  the  amount  of  air 
exchange  in  winter  as  a  means  of  con- 
serving home  heating  costs. 

We  are  moving  forward  with  re- 
search of  radon  at  the  national  level. 
Last  year.  Congress  enacted  legisla- 
tion, which  I  introduced,  directing  the 
EPA  to  conduct  a  national  survey  of 
radon,  to  demonstrate  radon  mitiga- 
tion methods,  and  to  carry  out  other 
needed  research.  This  national  level 
research  effort  is  essential  and  must 
continue. 

There  is,  however,  a  need  to  comple- 
ment this  Federal  effort  with  develop- 


ment of  programs  addressing  radon  in 
air  and  water  at  the  State  level.  The 
increase  in  national  attention  to  the 
radon  problem  has  increased  the 
public  demand  for  assessment  and  con- 
trol of  radon  contamination.  Much  of 
this  Increased  public  demand  is  falling 
on  State  governments. 

Many  States  recognize  that  they 
have  a  radon  problem  but  lack  the  re- 
sources to  develop  needed  new  pro- 
grams. Other  States  are  concerned 
that  they  may  have  a  radon  problem 
and  would  like  to  investigate,  but  do 
not  have  the  resources  to  conduct  a 
survey  or  carry  out  related  activities. 

My  bill,  which  is  titled  the  "SUte 
Radon  Program  Development  Act," 
will  direct  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  to  expand  technical  assist- 
ance to  States  on  radon  issues  and  will 
provide  seed  money  to  help  States  ini- 
tiate radon  related  programs.  It  is  in- 
tended to  help  States  get  programs  up 
and  running. 

The  bill  provides  for  a  comprehen- 
sive program  of  technical  assistance 
from  the  EPA  to  States.  'EPA  is  to  con- 
duct general  assistance  activities  in- 
cluding establishing  a  clearinghouse 
on  radon  issues,  conducting  training 
and  other  seminars,  certifying  radon 
measurement  devices,  and  developing 
a  national  data  base  on  radon. 

At  the  request  of  a  specific  State, 
E3>A  is  to  assist  the  State  in  develop- 
ment of  programs  related  to  radon  in- 
cluding surveys  of  radon  areas,  design 
of  educational  programs,  development 
of  control  programs,  and  assessment 
of  radon  mitigation  options  in  unusual 
structures.  EPA  is  also  to  provide  in- 
formation concerning  radon  issues  to 
the  private  sector  design  and  architec- 
ture communities. 

The  bill  also  provides  for  grant  as- 
sistance to  States  as  seed  money  to 
start  up  State  programs  related  to 
radon. 

States  can  use  Federal  assistance  for 
a  wide  range  of  activities  including 
surveys  of  radon  problems,  develop- 
ment of  educational  material,  pur- 
chase of  laboratory  and  related  radon 
measurement  equipment,  and  setting 
up  data  management  systems. 

The  bill  makes  it  easy  for  a  State  to 
apply  for  a  grant.  A  State  must  simply 
describe  the  nature  of  the  radon  prob- 
lem, designate  a  lead  agency,  and  de- 
scribe the  program  to  be  funded. 
States  are  to  provide  25  percent  of 
project  costs. 

There  are  several  limitations  on  the 
allocation  and  use  of  funds.  In  order 
to  assure  that  funds  are  distributed 
among  aU  the  States  that  need  assist- 
ance, not  more  than  15  percent  of  the 
total  funds  available  may  be  provided 
to  a  single  State.  While  States  may  use 
fimds  to  assist  individuals  through 
purchase  of  radon  detectors  and  dem- 
onstration of  mitigation  techniques, 
these  uses  are  each  limited  to  10  per- 
cent of  a  total  grant.  General  over- 


head costs  are  not  to  exceed  25  per- 
cent of  the  amount  of  a  total  grant  to 
a  State. 

The  bill  wlU  provide  funds  to  States 
which  need  and  want  the  assistance.  It 
would  not  provide  grants  to  every 
State  imder  a  formula.  EPA  is  given 
authority  to  allocate  available  funds 
to  State  programs  based  on  criteria 
provided  in  the  bill.  These  criteria  in- 
clude the  seriousness  of  the  radon 
problem,  the  likelihood  of  success  in 
radon  control,  potential  for  develop- 
ment of  iimovative  program  approach- 
es, and  the  need  to  assist  each  State 
proposing  eligible  projects. 

The  bill  makes  clear  that  EPA. 
rather  than  some  other  Federal 
agency,  is  to  provide  technical  assist- 
an(;e  and  to  manage  the  grant  pro- 
gram. The  Administrator,  however, 
may  designate  another  Federal  agency 
to  carry  out  some  functions. 

An  authorization  of  $10  million  is 
provided  for  fiscal  years  1988.  1989. 
and  1990.  The  bill  is  intended  to  help 
States  get  programs  off  the  ground  in 
this  3-year  period.  It  is  not  our  inten- 
tion to  establish  a  permanent  Federal 
grant  program  to  States  for  radon  pro- 
gram management. 

On  a  related  matter.  Mr.  President,  I 
want  to  express  my  support  for  legisla- 
tion addressing  radon  in  school  build- 
ings, which  my  colleague.  Senator 
Chafee,  is  introducing  today. 

The  "Radon  Detection  in  School 
Buildings  Act"  directs  the  Administra- 
tor of  the  EPA  to  determine  the 
extent  of  radon  contamination  in  the 
Nation's  schools. 

There  is  evidence  that  radon  poses  a 
health  threat  in  sch<x>ls.  A  survey  of 
140  schools  in  Pennsylvania  identified 
39  buildings  where  radon  exceeded  the 
level  where  EPA  recommends  action 
be  taken.  Children  are  particularly 
sensitive  to  radon  and  combined  expo- 
sure in  homes  and  schools  may  pose  a 
significant  risk. 

Senator  Chafee's  bill  directs  the 
E7A  to  conduct  a  statistical  survey  to 
learn  the  extent  of  radon  contamina- 
tion In  the  Nation's  schools  and  deter- 
mine the  extent  of  the  health  threat. 
This  is  an  important  aspect  of  the 
radon  problem  and  I  look  forward  to 
working  with  Senator  Chafee  on  this 
issue. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  convincing 
evidence  that  raidon  is  a  major  public 
health  threat  and  we  are  making 
progress  with  the  issue  at  the  Federal 
level.  But,  State  governments,  which 
are  in  the  front  lines  of  the  radon  re- 
sponse effort,  need  our  help  in  getting 
their  programs  up  and  ruiuiing. 

My  bill  will  help  States  develop 
these  badly  needed  radon  programs.  I 
hope  my  colleagues  will  Join  me  in  the 
support  of  this  legislation. 

lAi.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 
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a  744 

Be  U  tnaetei  &w  the  Senate  and  House  of 
ttepnMMtaHvea  of  Ou  United  States  of 
AmertetinCmnmsaasaenMed, 

SaOKTTITLB 

Sbciioii  1.  Thla  Act  may  be  cited  u  the 
"State  IUd(m  Prosram  Development  Act  of 
1M7". 

Fimiiras 

Sac  i.  The  CoiicTe«  finds  that— 

(1>  exposure  to  radon  poses  &  serious 
threat  to  public  health  in  certain  areas  of 
the  eountry  and  Is  estimated  to  cause  be- 
tween 5.000  and  20.000  lung  cancer  deaths 
each  year 

(2>  Federal  response  to  the  health  threat 
poeed  by  radtm  is  essential  and  should  con- 
tinue at  eT^■^.^n^  w  expanded  levels: 

(3)  State  governments  should  play  a  role 
In  lespoodlnc  to  the  health  threat  posed  by 
ladotK  and 

(4)  Federal  aasManoe  to  SUtes  will  make 
possible  a  coordinated  Federal-State  effort 
to  respond  to  the  health  threats  posed  by 
radon. 

DIFUIlllONS 

Sac.  3.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  the 
term— 

(1)  "Administrator"  means  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Acency: 

(5)  "radon"  means  the  radioactive  gaseous 
element,  and  its  short  lived  decay  products 
produced  by  the  dlslntigratlon  of  the  ele- 
ment radium;  and 

<3>  "State"  means  the  50  SUtes.  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  the 
Virgin  Tslanrts.  the  Northern  Mariana  Is- 
lands. American  Samoa,  and  the  Trust  Ter- 
ritories. 

TSCHinCAL  ASSISTAMCI  TO  8TATKS 

Sac  4.  (a)  The  Administrator,  or  another 
Fnteral  department  or  agency  when  desig- 
nated by  the  Administrator,  shall  develop 
and  implement  activities  designed  to  assist 
State  radon  programs.  These  activities  may 
Include,  bat  are  not  limited  to— 

(1)  estabUshment  of  a  cleaminghouse  of 
radon  related  Information  including  mitiga- 
tion studies,  public  Information  materials. 
surveys  of  radon  levels,  and  relevant  infor- 
mation; 

(3)  design  and  Implementation  of  training 
seminars  for  State  and  local  officials  dealing 
with  radon  and  addressing  topics  such  as 
numitoring,  analysis,  mitigation,  health  ef- 
fects,   puUlc    information    and    program 


(3)  certification  of  radon  measurement  de- 
vices and  methods; 

(4)  publication  of  public  information  ma- 
terials concerning  radon  health  risks  and 
metliods  of  radon  mitigatlMi: 

(5)  demiHistration  of  radon  mitigation 
methods  In  various  types  of  structures  and 
in  various  geographic  settings  and  publica- 
tion of  findings; 

(6)  cataloging  qualified  private  firms  of- 
fering radon  related  architecture,  design. 
engineering,  and  mitigation  services:  and 

(7)  estaUUmient  of  a  national  data  base. 
with  data  wganised  by  State,  concerning 
the  location  and  amounts  of  radon. 

(b)  Upon  request  of  a  State,  the  Admlnis- 
tntor,  or  another  Federal  department  or 
agency  when  designated  by  the  Administra- 
tor, may  provide  technical  assistance  to 
such  State  in  development  or  implementa- 
tion of  programs  addressing  radon.  Such  as- 


sistance may  include,  but  shall  not  be  limit- 
ed to— 

(1)  design  and  implementation  of  surveys 
of  the  location  and  occurrence  of  radon 
within  a  SUte: 

(3)  design  and  implementation  of  public 
information  and  education  programs: 

(3)  design  and  implementation  of  State 
programs  to  control  radon  in  existing  or 
new  structures;  and 

(4)  assessment  of  mitigation  alternatives 
in  unusual  or  unconventional  structures. 

(c)  The  Administrator,  or  another  Federal 
department  or  agency  when  designated  by 
the  Administrator,  shall  provide  appropri- 
ate infonnation  concerning  technology  and 
methods  of  radon  assessment  and  mitigation 
to  professional  organizations  representing 
private  firms  involved  in  building  design,  en- 
gineering, and  construction. 

(d)  Within  180  days  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act  and  annually  thereaf- 
ter, the  Administrator  shall  submit  to  Con- 
gress a  plan  identifying  assistance  to  be  pro- 
vided under  this  section  and  outlining  per- 
sonnel and  financial  resources  necessary  to 
implement  this  section.  I*rior  to  submission 
to  Congress,  this  plan  shall  be  reviewed  by 
the  advisory  groups  provided  for  in  section 
403(c)  of  the  Superfund  Amendments  and 
Reauthorization  Act  of  1986. 

GRAHT  ASSISTANCE  TO  STATES 

Sec.  5.  (a)  For  each  fiscal  year  upon  appli- 
cation of  the  Governor  of  a  State,  the  Ad- 
ministrator may  make  a  grant,  subject  to 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Adminis- 
trator considers  appropriate,  under  this  sec- 
tion to  such  State  for  the  purpose  of  assist- 
ing the  State  in  the  development  and  imple- 
mentation of  programs  for  the  assessment 
and  mitigation  of  radon. 

(b)  An  application  for  a  grant  under  this 
section  in  any  fiscal  year  shall  contain  such 
information  as  the  Administrator  shall  re- 
quire, including— 

(1)  an  assessment  of  the  seriousness  and 
extent  of  radon  exposure  in  the  State; 

(2)  an  identification  of  the  State  agency 
which  has  the  primary  responsibility  for 
radon  programs  and  which  will  receive  the 
grant,  a  description  of  the  roles  and  respon- 
sibilities of  the  lead  State  agency  and  any 
other  State  agencies  involved  in  radon  pro- 
grams, and  description  of  the  roles  and  re- 
sponsibilities of  any  municipal,  district,  or 
areawide  entity  involved  in  radon  programs; 

(3)  a  description  of  the  activities  and  pro- 
grams related  to  radon  which  the  State  pro- 
poses in  such  year:  and 

(4)  a  budget  specifying  Federal  and  State 
funding  of  each  element  of  activity  of  the 
grant  application. 

(c)  Activities  eligible  for  such  Federal 
grant  assistance  are— 

(1)  survey  of  radon  levels,  including  spe- 
cial surveys  of  geographic  areas  or  classes  of 
buildings  (such  as.  among  others,  public 
buildings,  sch(x>i  buildings,  high  risk  resi- 
dential construction  types); 

(2)  development  of  public  information  and 
educational  materials  concerning  radon  as- 
sessment, mitigation,  and  control  programs: 

(3)  implementation  of  programs  to  control 
radon  in  existing  and  new  structures; 

(4)  purchase  by  the  State  of  radon  meas- 
urement equipment  or  devices,  including  as- 
sistance to  persons  which  the  State  deter- 
mines to  be  low- income: 

(5)  purchase  and  maintenance  of  analyti- 
cal equipment  connected  to  radon  measure- 
ment and  analysis,  including  costs  of  cali- 
bration of  such  equipment; 

(6)  payment  of  costs  of  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  approved  training  pro- 


grains  related  to  radon  for  permanent  State 
employees; 

(7)  payment  of  general  overhead  costs  and 
program  administration  costs,  consistent 
with  applicable  regulations  of  the  Environ- 
meiAal  Protection  Agency; 

(8)  development  of  a  data  storage  and 
masMement  system  for  information  con- 
certing radon  occurrence,  levels,  and  pro- 
grams; and 

(9}  payment  of  costs  of  demonstration  of 
radcn  mitigation  methods  and  technologies, 
as  approved  by  the  Administrator. 

(d)  The  Administrator  shall  support  eligi- 
ble Activities  proposed  in  State  applications 
with  the  full  amount  of  available  funds.  In 
the  event  that  State  applications  for  funds 
excaed  the  total  funds  available  in  a  fiscal 
year,  the  Administrator  shall  give  priority 
to  ai^ivities  or  projects  proposed  by  States 
based  on  the  following  criteria— 

(1)  the  seriousness  and  extent  of  the 
radcn  contamination  problem  to  be  ad- 
dressed; 

(2)  the  potential  for  the  activity  or  project 
to  bring  about  reduction  in  radon  levels; 

(3)  the  potential  for  development  of  inno- 
vative radon  assessment  techniques,  mitiga- 
tion measures,  or  program  management  ap- 
proaches which  may  be  of  use  to  other 
States;  and 

(4)  the  need  to  assist  each  State  submit- 
ting an  application  in  development  and  im- 
plementation of  an  appropriate  radon  pro- 
gram. 

(e)  The  Federal  share  of  the  cost  of  radon 
program  activities  implemented  with  Feder- 
al assistance  under  this  section  in  any  fiscal 
year  shall  not  exceed  75  percent  of  the  costs 
inciared  by  the  State  in  Implementing  such 
actititles  and  shall  be  made  on  the  condi- 
tion that  the  non-Federal  share  is  provided 
from  non-Federal  funds. 

(f)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  section,  not  more  than  15  percent  of 
the  amount  appropriated  to  carry  out  this 
section  may  be  used  to  make  grants  to  any 
one  State,  including  any  grants  to  local  gov- 
emihents  or  areawide  organizations  in  such 

SUtK. 

(g|  Funds  not  obligated  to  States  in  the 
fiscal  year  for  which  funds  are  appropriated 
shall  remain  available  for  obligation  during 
the  next  fiscal  year. 

(h>  Funds  granted  to  a  State  pursuant  to 
this  section  in  a  fiscal  year  shall  remain 
avafable  for  obligation  by  such  State  for 
the  fiscal  year  for  which  appropriated. 

(1)  States  may  use  funds  from  grants 
under  this  section  for  financial  assistance  to 
persons  only  to  the  extent  such  assistance  is 
related  to  demonstration  projects  or  the 
purthase  and  analysis  of  radon  measure- 
ment devices. 

(J)  States  may,  at  the  Governor's  discre- 
tion, use  funds  from  grants  under  this  sec- 
tion to  assist  local  governments  in  imple- 
mentation of  activities  eligible  for  assistance 
under  sections  5(c)  (2),  (3),  and  (6). 

(k)  No  grant  may  be  made  under  this  sec- 
tion in  any  fiscal  year  to  a  State  which  in 
the  preceding  fiscal  year  received  a  grant 
under  this  section  unless  the  Administrator 
determines  that  such  State  satisfactorily 
implemented  such  grant  funded  activities  in 
such  preceding  fiscal  year. 

(1)  The  Administrator  may  request  such 
information,  data,  and  reports  of  the  State 
as  he  considers  necessary  to  make  the  deter- 
mii^ation  of  continuing  eligibility  under  this 
section. 

(m)  The  costs  of  purchasing  radon  meas- 
urement devices  under  section  5<cK4)  shall 
not  exceed  10  percent  of  the  amount  of  the 


grant  in  such  year.  The  costs  of  implement- 
ing demonstration  programs  under  section 
5<cX9)  shall  not  exceed  10  percent  of  the 
amount  of  the  grant  in  such  year.  The  costs 
of  personnel  and  program  administration 
under  section  5(cK7)  shall  not  exceed  25 
percent  of  the  amount  of  such  grant  in  such 
year. 

AUTHORIZATION 

Sec.  6.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  carry  out  this  Act  not  to  exceed 
$10,000,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1988. 
1989,  and  1990.« 

•  Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President. 
I  am  pleased  today  to  join  my  col- 
leagues. Senators  Mitchell  and 
Chatee.  in  introducing  two  bills  to  ad- 
dress the  problem  of  radon  contamina- 
tion. 

Over  the  last  2  years,  radon  has 
emerged  as  a  major  public  health 
threat.  It's  been  found  to  pose  a  threat 
In  every  region  of  our  country.  In 
almost  every  State.  The  Environmen- 
tal Protection  Agency  has  stated  that 
it  could  affect  1  million  homes 
throughout  the  Nation.  Radon  is  said 
to  be  the  No.  2  cause  of  lung  cancer  in 
this  country,  second  only  to  cigarette 
smoking.  As  many  as  20,000  lung 
cancer  deaths  each  year  could  he  at- 
tributable to  radon. 

In  spite  of  the  evidence  of  radon's 
threat— evidence  verified  through  re- 
search around  the  world— most  States 
have  not  taken  steps  to  combat  the 
problem.  These  bills  wiU  help  provide 
States  with  the  tools  they  need. 

Last  year,  the  Congress  passed  the 
reauthorization  of  Superfund.  Includ- 
ed in  that  landmark  legislation  were 
provisions  authorizing,  for  the  first 
time,  a  comprehensive  National  Radon 
Program  at  EPA.  Those  provisions, 
which  Senator  Mitchell  and  I  worked 
hard  to  have  included  in  the  reauthor- 
ization, provided  EPA  with  a  mandate 
to  taclde  the  radon  problem.  They  di- 
rected the  Agency  to  assess  the  prob- 
lem nationally,  to  conduct  health  re- 
search, provide  information  to  the 
public,  and  develop  and  improve  radon 
mitigation  techniques. 

The  biUs  introduced  today  expand 
on  that  mandate.  The  State  Radon 
Program  Act  would  provide  funds  to 
assist  States  in  developing  their  own 
radon  programs.  Those  funds  would  go 
toward  training  of  health  officials, 
testing  of  homes  and  public  buildings, 
public  information  programs,  and  miti- 
gation efforts. 

The  bill  authorizes  $10  million  for 
each  of  fiscal  years  1987,  1988,  and 
1989.  Those  funds  would  be  distribut- 
ed on  a  cost-sharing  basis,  with  the 
EPA  bearing  no  more  than  75  percent 
of  the  costs  of  State  programs.  No 
State  would  be  eligible  to  receive  more 
than  15  percent  of  ftinds  available. 

The  second  bill  directs  the  EPA  to 
conduct  statistically  significant  sur- 
veys of  schools  in  each  State,  to  deter- 
mine the  threat  posed  by  radon  in 
those  buildings.  Generally,  high  radon 
levels  are  not  expected  to  be  found  in 


public  buildings.  However,  there  are 
exceptions.  Last  year,  a  New  Jersey 
school  was  tested,  and  several  hot 
spots  were  found.  A  survey  of  140 
Pennsylvania  sch(x>Is  located  along 
the  Reading  prong  found  39  schools 
with  problems. 

These  may  be  isolated  problems.  But 
when  it  (ximes  to  protecting  the  health 
of  our  children,  we  can  never  be  too 
careful  or  industrious.  The  program 
carried  out  tmder  this  bill  will  identify 
problem  schools.  And  when  problems 
are  identified,  they  will  be  taken  care 
of;  $500,000  is  authorized  for  this  pur- 
pose. 

Mr.  President,  radon  is  a  national 
problem.  However,  many  States  have 
not  begun  to  provide  the  funding  nec- 
essary to  establish  radon  programs. 
The  need  for  such  programs  is  clear. 

Radon  is  a  problem  that  can  be  dealt 
with.  Significant  progress  has  been 
made  already.  With  funding  I  was  able 
to  secure  for  the  EPA,  a  mitigation 
demonstration  program  is  being  con- 
ducted in  Clinton,  NJ.  The  results  of 
that  program  are  promising.  But  more 
can  be  done.  These  bills  will  help 
ensure  that  more  is  done. 

I  commend  my  colleagues  for  their 
initiative,  and  look  forward  to  working 
with  them  as  we  continue  to  address 
the  problem  of  radon  contamination.* 
•  Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  my  colleagues  in  co- 
sponsoring  the  State  Radon  Program 
Development  Act. 

Radon  is  now  the  most  dangerous 
source  of  radiation  and  the  No.  1  envi- 
ronmental cancer  risk  faced  by  the 
American  people.  Health  experts  esti- 
mate that  radon  gas  is  responsible  for 
as  many  as  20,000  lung  cancer  deaths 
annually.  The  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  believes  that  radon  may 
be  present  in  up  to  8  million  homes  all 
over  the  country,  with  the  highest 
concentrations  in  New  England,  Penn- 
sylvania, New  Jersey,  New  York,  and 
California. 

Despite  the  serious  threat  posed  by 
radon,  EPA's  total  budget  for  randon 
abatement  programs  is  significantly 
less  than  the  allotments  made  by  some 
individual  States.  Moreover,  the  ef- 
forts of  most  States  are  limited  to  pro- 
viding radon  information  to  residents. 
Last  year.  Congress  established  a 
National  Radon  Research  Program. 
While  this  effort  is  essential  in  the 
battle  against  radon-caused  lung 
cancer  deaths,  it  is  not  sufficient. 

The  legislation  that  I  am  cosponsor- 
ing  today  would  build  on  the  program 
authorized  by  the  Congress  last  year. 
The  Federal  research  effort  would  be 
complemented  with  programs  at  the 
State  level  to  address  the  health 
threats  posed  by  radon  gas.  Currently, 
most  States  lack  the  know-how  and  re- 
sources to  assess  the  extent  of  the 
radon  problem  and  to  develop  needed 
programs. 


This  legislation  wovQd  direct  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency  to  pro- 
vide technical  assistance  to  the  States 
and  would  provide  seed  money  to 
assist  States  in  starting  radon  pro- 
grams. The  bill  authorizes  spending 
$10  million  per  year  over  3  years  to 
help  the  States  develop  their  own  pro- 
grams in  response  to  their  own  needs. 

It  is  my  sincere  belief  that  the  State 
Radon  Program  Development  Act  will 
result  in  the  establishment  of  success- 
ful State  programs  to  combat  the 
deadly  threat  posed  by  radon  gas.« 


By  Mr.  HEINZ  (for  hhnself,  Mr. 
Trible,  and  Mr.  DoicEinci): 
S.  745.  A  bill  to  ensure  the  proper 
budgetary  treatment  of  credit  transac- 
tions of  Federal  agencies  and  to  im- 
prove management  of  Federal  credit 
programs;  pursuant  to  the  order  of 
August  4,  1977,  referred  Jointly  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Budget  and  the 
Conunittee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

PEDERAL  credit  REFORK  ACT 

•  Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  it  is  with 
great  satisfaction  that  I  join  my  col- 
leagues in  introducing  the  administra- 
tion's credit  reform  legislation.  I  am 
delighted  to  join  in  this  effort  not  only 
because  reform  is  long  overdue,  but 
because  this  proposal  incorporates 
major  elements  of  the  plan  I  put  for- 
ward in  both  the  99th  and  100th  Con- 
gresses to  implement  credit  reform. 

The  administration  is  proposing  a 
comprehensive  reform  of  the  process 
for  budgeting  and  managing  Federal 
credit  programs.  It  would  provide  a 
uniform  basis  for  measuring  the  cost 
of  credit,  and  would  for  the  first  time 
permit  accurate  comparisons  and 
tradeoffs  among  credit  programs  and 
between  credit  and  direct  spending 
programs. 

The  issue  is  important  because  of 
the  more  than  $1  trillion  of  Federal 
credit  outstanding  that  affects  nearly 
every  sector  of  the  UJS.  economy.  It  is 
also  of  concern  because  we  have  been 
malcing  major  program  decisions  and 
restructuring  entire  Federal  programs 
on  the  basis  of  budget  accounting 
rules  that  provide  only  the  vaguest 
notion  of  the  costs  involved. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  issue  before 
us  is  a  minor  problem  of  "cleaning  up 
the  books"— of  interest  only  to  a  few 
accountants  at  OMB  and  CBO.  It  is  a 
problem  that  adversely  affects  the  op- 
eration of  the  Federal  Government 
and  the  welfare  of  the  American 
people.  To  continue  on  this  basis 
would  be  to  serve  our  constituents 
poorly  indeed.  For  this  reason,  I  be- 
lieve it  is  essential  that  we  address 
credit  reform  not  as  an  interesting  si- 
delight of  the  1988  budget  process,  but 
as  a  crucial  element  of  our  efforts  to 
control  the  budget  deficit. 

Any  proposal  this  large  and  complex 
will  raise  many  questions  and  no  doubt 
includes  some  elements  that  will  have 
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to  be  altered  in  the  leglslmtive  process. 
I  cannot  say  that  I  endorse  every  word 
of  the  pnvoaaL  But  I  am  enthusiastic 
that  the  inue  has  been  placed  before 
ua  and  I  look  fcvward  to  an  active 
debate  and  imidementation  of  compre- 
henatve  credit  reform  as  part  of  our  ef- 
forts to  control  the  budget  deficit.* 

•  Mr.  TRIBUL  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  in  introducing,  and  to 
eomonaor,  the  administration's  Feder- 
al Credit  Reform  Act  of  1987. 

Since  1984.  Representative  Bill 
OmuaaoK  and  I  have  argued  that  the 
current  budgetary  treatment  of  Feder- 
al credit  programs— loans  and  loan 
guarantees  is  seriously  defective  and 
mteia»HiT>y  We  have  argued  that  the 
Federal  budget  should  reflect  the  true 
cost  of  these  programs,  that  is,  the 
subsidleB  they  convey.  And  we  have 
shown  that  one  way  to  identify  these 
costs  and  to  bring  them  Into  the 
budget  is  for  the  Federal  Government 
to  sell  its  new  loans  to  private  inves- 
tors, and  to  reinsure  new  Federal  guar- 
antees with  private  insiirers. 

I  am  delighted  that  the  administra- 
tion's Federal  Credit  Reform  Act  of 
11)87  so  deaiiy  reflects  the  three  bills 
we  introduced:  S.  2500  in  1984,  S.  502 
in  1985.  and  8.  2142  in  1986.  And  I  am 
particularly  pleased  that  the  Adminis- 
tration plan  will  use  private  loan  and 
insurance  markets  as  one  mechanism 
to  help  determine  the  costs  and  subsi- 
dies in  Federal  credit  programs. 

The  struggle  for  better  understand- 
ing and  control  of  Federal  credit  pro- 
grams, through  improved  budget  ac- 
counting for  their  costs,  has  been  a 
long  and  lonely  fight— especially  until 
the  accounting  reform  bill.  We  are  de- 
lighted to  have  the  administration  as 
anally. 

The  administration's  proposal  blends 
the  best  elements  of  the  Trible-Gradi- 
son  and  Heinz  bills.  The  Federal 
Credit  Reform  Act  of  1987  is  a  very 
positive  proposal,  and  I  fully  support 
it.  It  addresses  and  answers  major 
shortcomings  of  current  budget  ac- 
counting for  credit  programs.  It  brings 
the  tTue  costs  of  loan  and  guarantee 
programs  into  the  budget,  and  at- 
tributes them  to  the  responsible  agen- 
cies. 

If  this  bill  is  adopted,  the  Congress 
will  have  far  better  information  about 
the  costs  and  consequences  of  our  vast 
Federal  credit  programs,  and  it  will  be 
able,  for  the  first  time,  to  make  mean- 
ingful comparisons  and  tradeoffs 
among  credit  programs  and  between 
credit  and  other  spending  programs. 

I  ask  all  of  my  colleagues  interested 
in  good  government  to  support  the  ad- 
ministration proposal,  and  I  intend  to 
do  all  I  can  to  make  it  law.  • 

•  Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  pleased  to  Join  my  colleagues 
today  in  introducing  the  Federal 
Credit  Reform  Act  of  1987. 

If  enacted,  this  legislation  woiild  put 
in  place  the  President's  proposal  to 


change  the  budgetary  treatment  of 
Federal  credit  programs. 

I  want  to  commend  the  administra- 
tion for  submitting  a  very  thoughtful 
piece  of  legislation  and  for  making 
this  issue  a  priority.  This  Senator  does 
not  agree  with  every  aspect  of  the  ad- 
ministration's bill,  but  I  believe  that  it 
provides  an  important  starting  point 
for  congressional  deliberations. 

Two  of  our  colleagues  also  deserve 
credit  for  the  work  they  have  done  in 
developing  and  pushing  this  kind  of 
reform. 

The  Senator  from  Virginia,  Senator 
Trible,  first  brought  the  issue  to  our 
attention  3  years  ago  this  month  with 
the  introduction  of  the  Credit  Ac- 
counting Reform  Act  of  1984.  The 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania,  Senator 
Heinz,  has  also  taken  an  active  inter- 
est in  credit  reform. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  complicated 
proposal  with  a  simple  purpose— to  im- 
prove the  way  we  handle  loan  pro- 
grams in  the  Federal  budget. 

Virtually  everyone  familiar  with  the 
process  agrees  that  the  current  cash- 
based  system  does  not  accurately  re- 
flect the  cost  of  Federal  credit  activi- 
ties. The  Congressional  Budget  Office, 
the  General  Accounting  Office,  and 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
all  agree  that  we  need  to  make  a 
change. 

We  need  to  change  the  budgetary 
treatment  of  credit  to  give  Congress 
and  the  public  a  better  understanding 
of  the  long-term  cost  of  these  pro- 
grams. 

We  hear  a  lot  of  complaints  around 
here  about  smoke  and  mirrors  in  the 
budget  process.  Well,  this  bill  offers  us 
a  chance  to  clear  up  some  of  that 
smoke,  by  introducing  into  the  budget 
a  more  accurate  measure  of  the  cost  of 
credit  activities. 

Mr.  President,  credit  reform  is  not 
just  a  nice  theory.  And  it  is  not  simply 
an  attempt  by  a  conservative  adminis- 
tration to  reduce  Government  spend- 
ing. 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation  repre- 
sents a  serious  effort  to  improve  the 
Federal  Budget  Process,  a  goal  on 
which  we  can  all  agree.  The  Senate 
Budget  Committee  has  already  held  a 
hearing  on  the  proposal  and,  I  am  cer- 
tain, will  consider  the  measure  further 
before  too  long.* 


By  Mr.  BENTSEN  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Stevens,  Mr.  Chiles,  Mr. 
Bumpers,  Mr.  Daschle,  Mr. 
BuKDiCK,  Mr.  Chafee,  Mr. 
Reid,  Ms.  Mikulski,  Mr. 
LuGAR,  Mr.  Adams,  Mr.  Spec- 
ter, Mr.  Pell,  Mr.  Matsunaga, 
Mr.  Bradley,  Mr.  Lautenberg, 
Mr.  Glenn,  Mr.  Stennis,  Mr. 
Gore,  Mr.  Kerry,  Mr.  Duren- 
BERGER,  Mr.  Leahy,  and  Mr. 
McClure): 
S.J.  Res.  83.  Joint  resolution  desig- 
nating the  week  of  April   19,   1987, 


through  April  25.  1987,  as  "National 
Minority  Cancer  Awareness  Week;"  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

NATtOMAL  M INORrrr  CAMCBt  AWAKXimS  WOK 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  introducing  a  joint  resolution 
providing  for  the  designation  of  the 
thind  week  in  April  as  "National  Mi- 
nority Cancer  Awareness  Week." 

We  all  know  that  cancer  is  a  deadly 
disease  that  strikes  thousands  of 
Americans  each  year,  throwing  their 
lives,  and  the  lives  of  those  close  to 
them,  into  turmoil.  In  recognition  of 
thifi^  and  to  promote  awareness  of  the 
cau«es,  types,  and  treatments  of 
cancer,  the  month  of  April  in  each 
year  has  been  designated  as  "National 
Cancer  Month." 

But  many  of  us  are  not  aware  of  the 
fact  that  cancer  has  a  disproportion- 
ately severe  impact  on  certain  seg- 
ments of  our  population.  Two  of  those 
segments  that  are  unf  ortimate  enough 
to  he  burdened  with  such  a  distinction 
are  the  minority  and  economically  dis- 
advantaged communities  in  our 
Nation.  The  overall  Incidence  of 
caneer  is  higher  among  blacks  and  His- 
panlcs  as  compared  to  the  population 
in  general.  And  while  the  overall 
cancer  survival  rate  is  improving 
steadily,  the  survival  rate  has  actually 
droj^ped  among  blacks  and  Hispanics. 
In  addition,  the  incidence  of  cancer 
and  fatality  rates  among  our  economi- 
caUy  disadvantaged  population  are 
higher  than  that  in  the  general  popu- 
lation. 

National  Minority  Cancer  Awareness 
Week  will  play  an  important  role  in 
our  national  fight  against  cancer.  It 
wiU  foster  increased  awareness  of  the 
causes,  types,  and  treatments  of 
cancer  among  these  population  seg- 
ments affilicted  with  higher  cancer 
ratas.  It  will  also  give  health  care  pro- 
fessionals and  researchers  an  opportu- 
nity to  focus  on  the  characteristics  of 
these  at-risk  populations  and  formu- 
late new  approaches  to  attacking  their 
unique  cancer  problems.  Finally,  this 
week  will  focus  attention  on  the  need 
for  Increased  collection  of  data  regard- 
ing cancer  and  its  impact  in  these 
groups. 

Steps  have  already  been  taken  in 
this  fight  against  cancer  in  our  minori- 
ty and  economically  disadvantaged 
communities.  Diulng  the  third  week  in 
April,  the  University  of  Texas  System 
Cancer  Center,  M.D.  Anderson  Hospi- 
tal and  Tumor  Institute,  in  conjimc- 
tion  with  the  American  Cancer  Soci- 
ety's Texas  division,  will  sponsor  a  na- 
tional symposiimi  on  cancer  and  mi- 
nortties.  The  largest  undertaldng  of  its 
kind,  this  conference  will  bring  togeth- 
er leading  cancer  specialists,  health 
professionals  and  lay  people  to  address 
thia  important  problem. 

I  believe  it  is  appropriate,  and  even 
necessary,  for  us  to  set  aside  1  week 
each  year  to  assess  the  problems  posed 


by  cancer  to  these  groups  as  part  of 
our  overall  struggle  against  cancer.  A 
successful  effort  against  cancer  in  its 
stronghold  among  minorities  and  the 
disadvantaged  is  a  crucial  element  in 
the  battle  against  cancer. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

S.  34 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Moynihan,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
[Mr.  WiRTH]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  24.  a  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  waive,  for  5 
years,  the  24-month  waiting  period  for 
Medicare  eligibility  on  the  basis  of  a 
disability  in  the  case  of  individuals 
with  acquired  immiuie  deficiency  syn- 
drome [AIDS],  to  require  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health  and  Human  Services  to 
make  grants  to  State  and  local  govern- 
ments for  the  establishment  of  pro- 
grams to  test  blood  to  detect  the  pres- 
ence of  antibodies  to  the  human  T-cell 
lymphotrophic  virus  and  to  make 
grants  to  eligible  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments to  support  projects  for  edu- 
cation and  information  dissemination 
concerning  acquired  immune  deficien- 
cy syndrome,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  36 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Moynihan.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
[Ms.  MiKin^Ki]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  26,  a  bill  to  extend  au- 
thorization of  the  Federal  Crime  In- 
surance Program  under  the  National 
Housing  Act. 

S.  34 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Moynihan,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
[Ms.  Mikulski]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  34.  a  bill  to  establish  an 
independent  agency,  governed  by  a  bi- 
partisan board,  to  administer  the  Old- 
Age.  Survivors,  and  Disability  Insur- 
ance Program  under  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act.  the  Supplemental 
Security  Income  Program  under  title 
XVI  of  such  act,  and  the  Medicare 
Program  imder  title  XVIII  of  such  act. 
and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  38 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Moynihan.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
[Mr.  Sarbanes]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  38,  a  bill  to  increase  the  au- 
thorization of  appropriations  for  the 
Magnet  School  Program  for  fiscal  year 
1987  to  meet  the  growing  needs  of  ex- 
isting Magnet  School  Programs,  and 
for  the  establishment  of  new  Magnet 
School  Programs. 

S.  S8 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Danforth,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  McCain]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  58,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  make  the 
credit  for  increasing  research  activities 
permanent  and  to  increase  the  amount 
of  such  credit. 


s.  s» 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  Trible,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  Pell]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  69.  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986  to 
repeal  the  basis  recovery  rule  for  pen- 
sion plans. 

S.  79 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Metzenbaum. 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  Chapee]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  79.  a  bill  to  notify  work- 
ers who  are  at  risk  of  occupational  dis- 
ease in  order  to  establish  a  system  for 
identifying  and  preventing  illness  and 
death  of  such  workers,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

S.  104 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Inouye,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
[Mr.  Dole]  and  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  [Mrs.  Kassebaum]  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  104,  a  bill  to  recog- 
nize the  organization  known  as  the 
National  Academies  of  Practice. 

S.  133 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Inouye,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  Pressler]  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  123.  a  bill  to  amend 
title  XVIII  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
to  provide  that  psychologist  services 
are  covered  under  part  B  of  Medicare. 

S.  330 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Symms,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Grassley]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  220.  a  bill  to  require  the  voice  and 
vote  of  the  United  States  in  opposition 
to  assistance  by  international  financial 
institutions  for  the  production  of  com- 
modities or  minerals  in  surplus,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

S.  36S 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Humphrey,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
[Mr.  Wallop]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  265,  a  bill  to  require  executive 
agencies  of  the  Federal  Government 
to  contract  with  private  sector  sources 
for  the  performance  of  commercial  ac- 
tivities. 

S.  333 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Sarbanes.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  Sanpord]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  322,  a  bill  to  authorize 
the  Alpha  Phi  Alpha  Fraternity  to  es- 
tablish a  memorial  to  Martin  Luther 
King,  Jr.,  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

S.  338 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Sasser,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Bradley],  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado [Mr.  WiRTH],  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  [Mr.  Conrad],  and  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Kennedy]  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
S.  328,  a  biU  to  amend  chapter  39, 
United  States  Code  to  require  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  pay  interest  on 
overdue  payments,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 


S.  334 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Prcsslkr.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa  lib. 
Grassley]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  334,  a  bill  amending  the  Pood  Secu- 
rity Act  of  1985  to  define  alfalfa  and 
other  legumes  as  agricultural  commod- 
ities under  the  conservation  title  of 
the  act. 

S.  340 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bentsen,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Gramm]  was  added  as  a  cosiransor  of 
S.  340.  a  bill  to  extend  the  tariff  sus- 
pension applicable  to  certain  imported 
cantaloupes. 

S.  3S0 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Durenberger. 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Utah 
[Mr.  Hatch]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  350,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Tax 
Reform  Act  of  1986  to  extend  for  1 
year  the  waiver  of  estimated  penalties 
for  underpayments  by  individuals  at- 
tributable to  such  act. 

S.  307 

At  the  request  of  Mrs.  KASSEBAim, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
[Mr.  Symms]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  397.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Act. 

S.  416 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Roth,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylva- 
nia [Mr.  Heinz]  and  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  [Mr.  Cochran]  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  416,  a  biU  to  pro- 
vide for  a  2-year  budget  cycle,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

s.  4as 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  Durenberger, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Utah 
[Mr.  Hatch]  was  withdrawn  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  429,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Tax  Reform  Act  of  1986  to  delay  for  2 
years  the  exception  for  certain  techni- 
cal personnel  from  certain  rules  for 
determining  whether  an  individual  is 
an  employee  or  independent  contrac- 
tor for  employment  tax  purposes. 

S.  457 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Symms,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Heplin]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  457.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Tax 
Reform  Act  of  1986  to  delay  for  1  year 
the  increase  from  80  to  90  percent  in 
the  current  year  liability  for  estimated 
tax  payments  by  individuals,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

S.  471 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bingaman,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Danporth]  and  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  Lugar]  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  471,  a  bill  to  amend  title 
10,  United  States  Code,  to  revise  the 
method  for  pricing  tobacco  products 
for  sale  in  commissaries,  exchanges, 
and  ships'  stores,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 
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•.4M 

At  the  requeat  of  Mr.  Rxsau.  the 
name  of  the  8fn>tior  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
HASsni]  «•■  added  u  a  oomoiuor  of 
&  4M.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Trade  Act 
of  1974,  to  define  as  an  unfair  trade 
practloe.  the  denial  of  internationally 
reeognlwd  wxker  rights,  and  for 
other  purpoaes. 

■.  tia 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  SncoH.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
[Mr.  MATSUiiAa*]  and  the  Senator 
from  MWilgan  [Mr.  Lcvn]  were 
added  as  oosponsors  of  S.  612.  a  bill  to 
repeal  a  provision  of  Federal  tort  11- 
abOtty  law  relating  to  the  dvil  liability 
of  Oovemment  contractors  for  certain 
injuries,  losses  of  property,  and 
deaths,  and  for  other  purposes. 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DAiirosTH.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
GmasaLsr]  and  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa [Mr.  BosBf]  were  added  as  co- 
mxmsors  of  S.  723.  a  biU  to  amend  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act.  1936,  to  exempt 
shipment  of  aU  agricultural  commod- 
ities and  products  thereof  from  cargo 
mef erenoe  requirements. 

smAis  jonrr  ixsolxttion  i4 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hklms,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
MuBKOWSXi]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  14,  a  Joint 
resolution  to  designate  the  third  week 
of  June  of  each  year  as  "National 
Dairy  Goat  Awareness  Week." 
SBiAR  jonrr  kisolutioh  39 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Simon,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
[Mr.  iHOim]  and  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  Triblb]  were  added  as 
coqKmsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
39,  a  Joint  resolution  to  provide  for  the 
designation  of  the  69th  anniversary  of 
the  renewal  of  Lithuanian  independ- 
ence. February  16.  1987,  as  "Lithuani- 
an Independence  Day." 

SUTATK  JODTT  MBOLUTIOII  4T 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cbanstor.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut [Mr.  DoDD]  and  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Bohd]  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
47,  a  Joint  resolution  to  designate  "Na- 
tional P.O.W.  Recognition  Day." 
soiATi  Jonrr  uesolutior  ts 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmohd,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Oaui],  the  Senator  from  North  Caroli- 
na [Mr.  Hkucs],  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  [Mrs.  Kasskbaum],  the  Sena- 
tor frmn  Kansas  [Mr.  Dole],  the  Sena- 
tor frmn  Ccmnecticut  [Mr.  Weicksr], 
the  Senattn*  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
BbadlstI.  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
[Mr.  ExoHl.  the  Senator  from  Maine 
[Mr.  MmaBEuJ.  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  [Mr.  MaTStmACA],  the  Senator 
frran  Michigan  [Mr.  Risglb],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  [BCr.  Pell], 
and  the  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Hdux]  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 


Senate  Joint  Resolution  75,  a  joint  res- 
olution to  designate  the  week  of 
August  2,  1987,  through  August  8, 
1987,  as  "NaUonal  Podiatric  Medicine 
Week." 

SXIIATK  OOMCnRKXHT  RBSOLimOIl  21 

At  the  request  of  Hi.  Daittorth,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
CMr.  NicKLEs],  the  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiana [Mr.  Johnston],  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Boren],  and  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Brbadx] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate 
Concurrent  Resolution  21,  a  concur- 
rent resolution  expressing  the  sense  of 
Congress  in  opposition  to  the  proposal 
by  the  European  Commimlty  for  the 
establishment  of  a  tax  on  vegetable 
and  marine  fats  and  oils  and  urging 
the  President  to  take  strong  and  im- 
mediate countermeasures  should  such 
a  tax  be  implemented  to  the  detriment 
Of  U.S.  exports  of  oilseeds  and  prod- 
ucts and  inconsistently  with  the  Euro- 
pean Community's  obligations  under 
the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and 
Trade. 

sniATE  coifcuRitzirr  rcsoldtion  33 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kennedy,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
[Ms.  MiKTTLSKi]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 22,  a  concurrent  resolution  to  con- 
gratulate Hadassah,  the  Women's  Zi- 
onist Organization  of  America,  on  the 
celebration  of  its  75th  anniversary. 

SENATE  COIfCiniRElTT  RESOLDTION  34 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Santoro,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  DeConctni],  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  [Mr.  Wirth],  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oldahoma  [Mr.  Nickles] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate 
Concurrent  Resolution  24,  a  concur- 
rent resolution  supporting  the  initia- 
tive of  Central  American  heads  of 
state,  meeting  in  San  Jose,  Costa  Rica, 
tn  formulating  a  regional  proposal  for 
bringing  about  an  end  to  the  armed 
conflict  in  Central  America,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cohen,  his 
name  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  25, 
supra. 

SENATE  RESOLimON  157 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cohen,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  Pell],  the  Senator  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Chiles],  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  [Mr.  Statfori)],  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Warner], 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Heinz],  the  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr. 
Mitchell],  and  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  [Mr.  Pressler]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 157,  a  resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  on  continued 
funding  for  vocational  education. 

SKIfATE  RESOLimON  164 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Wilson,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  DxTRENBERGER]  was  added  as  a  co- 
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sponlor  of  Senate  Resolution  164,  a 
resolution  calling  on  the  President  to 
respond  to  the  violations  by  Jman  of 
the  xymted  States-Japan  agreement  on 
semloonductors. 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TION 30— FAVORING  THE  NA- 
TIONAL CERTIFICATION  OP 
TEACHERS  IN  ELEMENTARY 
AND  SECONDARY  EDUCATION 

Mr.  BAUCUS  submitted  the  follow- 
ing Qoncurrent  resolution:  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Buman  Resources: 

S.  Con.  Res.  30 

Whereas,  the  United  States  must  become 
more  competitive  internationally  if  it  is  to 
maintain  its  leadership  role  in  a  global  econ- 
omy and  maintain  a  high  standard  of  living 
for  lt4  citizens; 

Whfreas,  one  critical  element  in  improv- 
ing America's  competitiveness  is  to 
strengthen  its  educational  system,  to  a 
highly  capable  teaching  force  is  essential  to 
ensuring  a  well-educated  workforce,  the 
most  Important  asset  a  nation  can  possess: 

Whtreas,  one  essential  step  toward  im- 
proving the  educational  system  of  America 
begins  with  up-grading  the  teaching  force 
through  a  rigorous  certification  process  and 
providing  incentives  to  attract  and  retain 
highly  capable  teachers  in  our  school;  and 

Whereas,  a  system  of  national  profession- 
al teacher  certification  in  elementary  and 
secondary  education  has  been  endorsed  by 
the  Nkitional  Education  Association  and  the 
American  Federation  of  Teachers,  the  Na- 
tional Governors'  Association,  and  the  Car- 
negie Porum  on  Education  and  the  Econo- 
my: Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Reaolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
reaentativea  concurringJ,  It  is  the  sense  of 
the  Congress  that— 

(1)  an  independent,  nonprofit  National 
Board  for  Professional  Teaching  Standards 
be  established  for  the  certification  of  teach- 
ers; 

(2)  In  order  to  ensure  appropriate  partici- 
patioa  by  the  educational  community,  this 
national  board  should  be  professionally  con- 
trolled, and  be  composed  primarily  of  teach- 
ers. With  appropriate  representation  by 
other  education  professionals,  the  public  in- 
terest, and  State  and  local  government  offi- 
cials With  responsibility  for  elementary  and 
secondary  education; 

(3)  the  assessments  conducted  under  such 
a  system  of  certification  should  Include  ex- 
amination of  the  subject  matter  competency 
of  a  teacher,  professional,  pedagogical,  and 
classHDom  knowledge  and  skills  of  a  teacher. 

(4)  tuch  assessments  should  safeguard  ob- 
jectivity, avoid  racial  bias  and  avoid  endors- 
ing aay  one  best  method  of  teaching; 

(5)  the  certification  process  should  be  de- 
signed to  enhance  and  not  eliminate  State 
licensing  processes  by  providing  a  uniform 
and  technically  valid  assessment  Instrument 
for  recognizing  teachers  meeting  rigorous 
certification  standards;  and 

(6)  the  certification  should  initially  be  im- 
plemented on  a  voluntary  basis,  allowing 
each  State  to  decide  if  certification  should 
be  pilerequlsite  for  obtaining  a  State  teach- 
ing license. 

SEa  2.  The  Congress  encourages  the 
Stata  to  recognize  this  certification  process 
by  providing  incentives  to  teachers  to  ac- 
quire national  certification  and  give  serious 


consideration  to  adopting  professional  certi- 
fication standards  promulgated  by  the  Na- 
tional Board  as  a  basis  for  teacher  licensure 
requirements  of  each  State. 

Sac.  3.  The  Congress  encourages  the 
States  to  enlarge  the  scope  of  the  certifica- 
tion process  to  include  other  education  pro- 
fessionals, such  as  administrators  and  coun- 
selors. 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
risen  repeatedly  on  this  floor  to  speak 
about  the  urgent  need  to — as  the  Sena- 
tor from  Pennsylvania  just  a  moment 
ago  alluded  to— improve  America's 
international  competitiveness. 

Today  I  am  submitting  a  concurrent 
resolution  to  support  the  establish- 
ment of  a  National  Board  for  Profes- 
sional Teaching  Standards  for  the  cer- 
tification of  teachers  in  primary  and 
secondary  education  in  the  United 
States. 

STATEMENT  OP  THE  PROBLEM 

We  all  Imow  that  today  we  have  a 
crisis  in  education.  A  recent  study  by 
the  National  Assessment  of  Education- 
al Progress,  examining  11th  grade 
writing,  reports  that  "fewer  than  one- 
fourth  of  the  tested  students  per- 
formed adequately  on  writing  tasks  in- 
volving skills  required  for  success  in 
academic  studies,  business,  or  the  pro- 
fessions." 

Among  the  top  20  industrialized 
countries  tested,  American  8th  graders 
ranked  12th  and  16th  in  algebra  and 
geometry  skills.  Japanese  students 
consistently  ranked  first. 

To  turn  this  around,  we  need  a  fun- 
damental reform  of  our  Nation's  edu- 
cation system.  A  first  step — and  I 
repeat  a  single  first  step— should  be  to 
establish  an  independent  national 
board  for  teacher  certification. 

The  resolution  I  am  introducing 
today  has  been  endorsed  by  the  two 
major  teacher  unions,  the  National 
Education  Association  and  the  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  Teachers.  Moreover, 
it  is  endorsed  by  the  National  Gover- 
nors' Association,  and  the  Carnegie 
Forum  on  Education  and  the  Econo- 
my. 

We  must  remember  that  our  econo- 
my is  changing  dramatically.  In  a 
high-technology,  information-based 
economy  such  as  ours,  factory  workers 
increasingly  will  need  to  do  more  than 
perform  routine,  mechanical  tasks.  We 
cannot  have  low-technology  workers 
performing  high-technology  jobs. 

American  workers  must  be  able  to 
adjust  to  a  rapidly  changing  society. 

We  cannot  be  productive  as  a  nation, 
unless  we  are  productive  as  a  people. 
Japan's  work  force  is  the  best  trained 
in  the  world.  It  is  the  key  to  their  eco- 
nomic success.  Their  education  system 
fuels  this  success.  In  fact,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, not  too  long  ago  Japan  realized 
it  did  not  have  many  natural  re- 
sources. So,  it  tried  to  develop  one  re- 
source that  it  does  have;  and  that  is 
brainpower.  The  Japanese  people  are 
no  smarter  nor  dumber  than  Ameri- 
cans. But  Japanese  people  have  uti- 


lized their  brainpower  exceedingly 
well.  It  is  the  key  to  their  economic 
success. 

And  their  success  has  been  consider- 
able. When  Japanese  students  gradu- 
ate from  high  school,  they  have  the 
equivalent  of  4  more  years  of  educa- 
tion than  their  American  counter- 
parts. We  must  at  least  match  those 
achievements. 

RESOLUTION  DESCRIPTION 

Mr.  President,  this  resolution  sug- 
gests that  a  National  Board  for  Profes- 
sional Teaching  Standards  be  estab- 
lished. The  Board  would  assess  a 
teacher's  professional  Icnowledge,  sub- 
ject matter  competency,  and  perform- 
ance in  the  classroom.  Certification 
would  be  issued  only  to  those  meeting 
the  Board's  rigorous  standards. 

Mr.  President,  teachers  are  best 
equipped  to  certify  other  teachers. 
This  resolution  proposes  that  the 
Board  would  be  composed  primarily  of 
teachers  with  appropriate  representa- 
tion by  other  educators,  the  public  in- 
terest, and  State  and  local  government 
officials  with  responsibility  for  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education. 

In  addition,  this  resolution  satisfies 
the  general  desire  that  education 
remain  a  State  prerogative.  The  reso- 
lution states  that  certification  would 
be  voluntary,  and  designed  to  enhance, 
not  eliminate,  the  State  licensure 
function. 

The  States  would  continue  to  license 
teachers,  but  are  encouraged  in  this 
resolution  to  provide  incentives  for 
teachers  to  acquire  national  certifica- 
tion. States  also  would  be  encouraged 
to  give  serious  consideration  to  adopt- 
ing national  certification  as  a  prereq- 
uisite for  State  licensure. 

ARGUMENTS  FOR  CEKTIFICATION 

Mr.  President,  virtually  every  profes- 
sional occupation  requires  that  those 
in  the  profession  be  certified.  Lawyers, 
doctors,  accountants,  and  nurses  aU 
must  be  certified.  Is  the  future  of  our 
children  any  less  important  than  the 
accurate  computation  of  our  tax  re- 
turns? 

Certification  will  boost  teacher 
status.  Too  often  teaching  is  perceived 
as  a  career  with  low  salaries,  low  social 
status,  and  poor  working  conditions. 
Many  college  students  do  not  enter 
the  profession  because  of  these  per- 
ceptions. All  too  often,  those  who  do 
enter  are  not  the  best  and  the  bright- 
est. 

Almost  half  of  the  college  students 
enrolling  in  teaching  programs  gradu- 
ate high  school  from  general  and  voca- 
tional program  tracks,  which  are  not 
academically  designed  to  prepare  stu- 
dent for  college. 

Certification  will  not  only  raise 
standards— it  wUl  change  perceptions 
by  creating  a  truly  professional  corps 
of  teachers. 

Certification  should  have  a  domino 
effect  on  education  in  the  United 
States.  For  starters,  parents  are  going 


to  want  their  children  taught  by  certi- 
fied professionals  and  a  high  ratio  of 
certified  teachers  will,  in  turn,  boost  a 
school's  rating.  Eiventually.  college 
teaching  programs  will  be  Judged  by 
the  passing  rate  of  its  graduates. 

According  to  a  recent  Rand  Corp. 
study,  toughening  teaching  standards 
may  make  it  a  more  respected,  and 
therefore,  attractive  profession.  The 
Rand  study  demonstrates  that 
throughout  the  20th  century  America 
has  raised  teaching  standard,  yet  still 
attracted  enough  teachers. 

CONCLUSION 

Mr.  President,  national  teacher  cer- 
tification is  critical  to  this  country's 
economic  future.  We  cannot  have  a 
world  class  economy  if  we  do  not  have 
world  class  schools.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  this  resolution. 

Furthermore,  Mr.  President,  I  note 
that  the  Presiding  Officer,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois  [Mr.  Simon],  Is  prob- 
ably one  of  the  foremost  Senators  in 
this  body  with  an  interest  in  educa- 
tion. I  must  say,  Mr.  President,  it  is 
my  honor  to  work  with  the  Presiding 
Officer  upon  this  and  similar  matters, 
and  many  of  us  look  forward  to  his 
leadership  because  we  know  that 
during  this  year  and  in  this  Congress 
the  Presiding  Officer,  the  Senator 
from  Illinois,  will  be  in  the  forefront 
in  addressing  this  and  similar  prob- 
lems of  raising  America's  educational 
position. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  166— COM- 
MEMORATION OF  THE  BICEN- 
TENNIAL OP  THE  SENATE 

Mr.  BYRD  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
E>OLE)  submitted  the  following  resolu- 
tion: which  was  considered  and  agreed 
to: 

S.  Res.  166 

Resolved,  That  section  2  of  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 352,  agreed  to  April  1,  1986,  is  amend- 
ed- 

(1)  in  clause  (c)  by  striking  out  "two"  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "tliree"; 

(2)  in  clause  (d)  by  striking  out  "two"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "three";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: "The  term  of  a  Member  of  the 
Senate  appointed  under  clause  (c)  or  (d) 
during  the  99th  Congress  shall  terminate  at 
the  expiration  of  the  99th  Congress.  A 
Member  of  the  Senate  appointed  under 
clause  (c)  or  <d)  to  serve  during  the  100th 
Congress  shaU  serve  until  the  termination 
of  the  Commission.". 

Sec.  2.  Section  3  of  Senate  Resolution  352 
is  amended  by  striking  the  first  sentence 
and  inserting:  "The  Majority  Leader,  or  his 
designee,  shall  serve  as  the  Chairman  of  the 
Commission  and  the  Minority  Leader,  or  his 
designee,  shall  serve  as  the  Vice  Chairman 
of  the  Commission.". 

Sec.  3.  Section  6  of  Senate  Resolution  352 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  6.  The  Commission  shall  have  the 
staff  support  and  the  expertise  of  Senate 
support  staff  Including  the  Senate  Histori- 
cal Office  and  the  Office  of  Senate  Curator, 
under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Secretary  of 
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while  the  Treaty  was  under  consideration, 
by  expressions  of  Senate  Intent  during  such 


Chief  and  his  responsibility  to  conduct 
American  diplomacy,  the  framers  es- 


counter  to  the  premises  on  which  the 
ABM  Treaty  was  based. 
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■nd  the  MitataDoe  of  the  United 
ionmlMkin  on  Art  and  An- 
UqutttaL  TlM  Qminaan  iball  designate  an 
»■■*■■"—  Saeretaiy  of  the  Commlaslon.". 

Bk.  4.  Bactfen  7  of  Senate  Resolution  382 
la  aiiwnded  to  read  aa  f  oUowk 

"Sac.  7.  (a)  Tbe  actual  and  neceasary  ex- 
penaaa  of  the  CMnmiaBlon.  Indudlnc  tbe  em- 
plofBoit  of  oonaultanta  at  a  rate  not  to 
eieaed  tbe  Buudmum  daily  rate  for  a  stand- 
taw  **»"■■***—  of  tbe  Senate,  shall  be  paid 
from  tbe  Contlncent  Fund  of  the  Senate. 
out  of  tbe  aooount  of  Miscellaneous  Items, 
upon  voodien  approved  by  the  Chalmian 
of  tbe  OommlHlon  or  his  designee. 

"(b)  Tbe  Secretary  of  the  Senate  is  au- 
tborlMd  to  advance  such  sums  as  may  be 
necaaary  to  defray  the  expenses  incurred  in 
caRylnc  out  tbe  provisions  of  this  resolu- 
tion.". 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  167— THE 
"ABM  TREATY  INTERPRETA- 
TION RESOLUTION" 

Ifr.  BIDEN  sulunltted  the  following 
resolution:  which  was  referred  to  the 
Cmunlttee  on  Foreign  Relations: 
8.  Ras.  167 

ttaolved.  That  this  resolution  may  be  re- 
fened  to  aa  tbe  "ABM  Treaty  InterpreU- 
tkn  Rcaolutitm". 

TBBTaaATY  rowBt 

Sac.  X  Tbe  Senate  finds  as  follows: 

(IXA)  Article  n.  section  2.  clause  2  of  the 
United  StatCB  Cmistitution  provides  that 
the  Prerident  "shall  have  power,  by  and 
wltb  tbe  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
to  make  treatiea,  provided  two-thirds  of  the 
Ofnatoni  present  concur". 

(B)  If,  following  Senate  advice  and  con- 
sent, tbe  Preaident  proceeds  to  ratify  a 
treaty,  tbe  Preaident  may  ratify  only  the 
treaty  to  wbicb  the  Senate  advised  and  con- 
aented. 

(2XA)  Under  the  United  SUtes  Constitu- 
tloD.  durtoc  tbe  period  in  which  a  treaty  is 
In  force,  tbe  meaning  of  that  treaty  is  what 
tbe  Senate  understands  the  treaty  to  mean 
when  it  gives  its  advice  and  consent,  a  mean- 
ing wbicb  is  informed  by  reference  to  ex- 
pressions of  intent  by  the  Senate  as  well  as 
Senate  acquieacenoe  in  vay  interpretation 
oommunicated  by  the  Executive. 

(B)  In  tbe  absence  of  any  evidence  con- 
cerning how  tbe  Senate  imderstands  such 
treaty,  it  is  properly  Interpreted  by  refer- 
ence to  its  text,  as  reasonably  construed,  in 
light  of  its  context  and  object  and  purpose. 

(C)  To  tbe  extent  the  meaning  of  a  treaty 
is  dear  under  subparagraphs  (A)  and  (B). 
anything  not  transmitted  to  the  Senate  at 
such  time,  including  the  negotiating  record, 
is  not  relevant  to  the  meaning  of  the  treaty. 

<3)  The  Preaident  may  not  amend  a  treaty 
without  the  agreement  of  the  Parties  and 
tbe  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 

(4MA)  Under  Article  11,  section  3,  clause  4 
of  the  CcHistltution,  the  Preaident  is  re- 
quired to  "take  care  that  the  laws  be  faith- 
fully executed". 

(B)  For  purposes  of  such  provision,  during 
tbe  period  in  which  a  treaty  is  in  force,  it 
constitutes  a  law. 

(C)  The  Preaident  is  required  to  take  care 
that  each  such  treaty  be  faithfully  execut- 
ed. 

BOUn  COKSIBIIATIOII  OP  THX  ABM  TREATY 

Sac  3.  The  Senate  further  finds  as  fol- 
knra: 

(1)  On  May  M.  1972,  the  Treaty  Between 
the  United  States  of  America  and  the  Union 


Of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  on  the  Umita- 
Uon  of  Anti-Ballistic  MissUe  Systems  (here- 
after In  this  resolution  referred  to  as  the 
"Treaty")  was  signed  by  the  two  Parties. 

(3)  On  June  13,  1972,  the  President  of  the 
United  States  transmitted  the  Treaty  to  the 
Senate  and  requested  that  the  Senate  advise 
and  consult  to  its  ratification. 

(3)  On  August  3,  1972.  the  Senate,  by  a 
«>te  of  88-2.  gave  Its  advice  and  consent  to 
ratif icatlon  of  the  Treaty. 

(4)  Between  June  6.  1972.  and  August  3, 
1972,  representatives  of  the  President  com- 
municated to  the  Senate  the  interpretation 
of  the  President  concerning  various  provi- 
Aaaa  of  the  Treaty. 

TEXT  OP  THZ  ABM  TREATY 

Sec.  4.  The  Senate  further  finds  as  fol- 
lows: 

(1)  Article  I  of  the  Treaty  provides  that 
"Each  Party  undertakes  not  to  deploy  ABM 
systems  for  a  defense  of  the  territory  of  Its 
country  and  not  to  provide  a  base  for  such  a 
defense",  except  for  certain  limited  deploy- 
ments of  fixed,  land-based  systems  as  stipu- 
lated in  Article  HI. 

(2)  Article  II  of  the  Treaty  provides  that 
an  "ABM  system  is  a  system  to  counter  stra- 
tegic ballistic  missiles  or  their  elements  in 
flight  trajectory"  and  notes  that  such  sys- 
tems "currently"  consist  of  ABM  intercep- 
tor missiles.  ABM  launchers,  and  ABM 
radars. 

(3)  Article  V  of  the  Treaty  provides  that 
"Each  Party  undertakes  not  to  develop,  test, 
or  deploy  ABM  systems  or  components 
Which  are  sea-based,  air-based,  space-based, 
or  mobile  land-based.". 

(4)  Article  XIV  of  the  Treaty  provides 
that  "Each  Party  may  propose  amendments 
to  this  Treaty.". 

(5)  Article  XV  of  the  Treaty  provides  that 
"This  Treaty  shaU  be  of  unlimited  dura- 
tion.". 

(6)  Article  XV  of  the  Treaty  provides  fur- 
ther that  "Each  Party  shall,  in  exercising  its 
national  sovereignty,  have  the  right  to  with- 
draw from  this  Treaty  if  it  decides  that  ex- 
traordinary events  related  to  the  subject 
matter  of  this  Treaty  have  jeopardized  its 
supreme  interests". 

(7)  Agreed  Statement  D,  which  was  trans- 
mitted to  the  Senate  as  part  of  the  Treaty, 
is  intended  "to  insure  the  fulfillment  of  the 
(Alligation  not  to  deploy  ABM  systems  and 
their  components  except  as  provided  in  Arti- 
de  III  of  the  Treaty",  by  providing  that,  if 
fixed  land-based  "ABM  systems  based  upon 
other  physical  principles  and  including  com- 
ponents capable  of  substituting  for  ABM  in- 
terceptor missiles,  ABM  launchers,  or  ABM 
radars  are  created  in  the  future",  their  de- 
ployment would  be  subject  to  amendment 
by  the  Parties  In  accordance  with  Article 

nv. 

IRTERPRmVE  COMMT7HICATIONS  OP  THE  EXECIT- 
TIVE  DURING  SENATE  CONSIDERATION  OP  THE 
TREATY 

Sec.  5.  The  Senate  further  finds  that, 
during  Senate  consideration  of  the  Treaty, 
representatives  of  the  President  communi- 
cated to  the  Senate— 

(IK A)  with  respect  to  Article  II  thereof, 
ttiat  the  term  "ABM  systems  and  compo- 
nents" should  be  construed  functionally, 
meaning  that  the  term  was  not  limited  to 
currently  existing  technology  or  any  specif- 
ic technology,  but  applied  to  any  ABM  sys- 
tems and  components  functionally  able  to 
counter  strategic  ballistic  missiles  or  their 
elements  in  flight  trajectory; 

(B)  that  among  such  representations  af- 
firming that  Article  II  should  be  construed 


functlpnally  was  the  Secretary  of  State's 
formal  Letter  of  Submittal,  dated  June  10, 
1972,  which  sUted  that  "Article  IKl)  de- 
fines an  ABM  system  in  terms  of  its  func- 
tion a>  'a  system  to  counter  strategic  ballis- 
tic mksiles  or  their  elements  in  flight  tra- 
jectory,' noting  that  such  systems  'current- 
ly' c<ki8ist  of  ABM  interceptor  missiles, 
ABM  launchers,  and  ABM  radars":  and 

(2)  donsequently,  with  respect  to  Article  V 
thereof,  that  the  umdertaking  not  to  devel- 
op, teat,  or  deploy  any  sea-based,  air-based, 
space-based,  or  mobile  land-based  ABM 
system  or  components  should  be  construed 
as  applicable  to  any  ABM  system  function- 
ally able  to  counter  strategic  ballistic  mis- 
siles or  their  elements  in  flight  trajectory. 

INTERPRETIVE  COMMUNICATIONS  OP  THX  CZECU- 
TIVX  POIXOWING  RATIPICATION  OP  THE  ABM 
TKUtrr 

Sec.  6.  The  Senate  further  finds  as  fol- 
lows: 

(1)  After  ratification  of  the  Treaty,  repre- 
sentatives of  the  President  formally  and 
consistently  reaffirmed  that  the  prohibition 
in  Article  V  of  the  Treaty  applies  to  the  de- 
velopment, testing,  and  deployment  of  any 
sea-baaed,  air-based,  space-based,  or  mobile 
land-based  ABM  systems  and  components 
designed  to  counter  strategic  ballistic  mis- 
siles or  their  elements  in  flight  trajectory. 

(2)  Beginning  in  1978  (the  first  year  an 
annu^  Arms  Control  Impact  Statement  was 
required  to  be  submitted  to  Congress),  the 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency,  on 
behalf  of  the  President,  consistently  reaf- 
firmed that  the  Treaty  prohibits  the  devel- 
opment, testing,  and  deployment  of  all 
types  of  sea-based,  air-based,  space-based,  or 
mobile  land-based  ABM  systems  and  compo- 
nents, including  ABM  systems  and  compo- 
nents involving  technologies  not  in  exist- 
ence When  the  Treaty  was  ratified. 

(3)  Among  such  statements  was  the  1985 
Arms  Control  Impact  Statement,  which 
stated  that  "the  ABM  Treaty  prohibition  on 
development,  testing,  and  deployment  of 
space-based  ABM  systems,  or  components 
for  such  systems,  applies  to  directed  energy 
technologies  (or  any  other  technology)  used 
for  this  purpose.". 

O&IECT  and  PURPOSE  OP  THX  ABM  TREATY 

Sec.  7.  The  Senate  further  finds  as  fol- 
lows: 

(1)  The  object  and  purpose  of  the  ABM 
Treaty  Is  set  out  in  Article  I  of  the  Treaty, 
in  which  each  Party  undertakes  "not  to 
deploy  ABM  systems  for  a  defense  of  the 
territory  of  its  country  and  not  to  provide  a 
base  for  such  a  defense". 

(2)  Inasmuch  as  Article  XV  stipulated  a 
Treaty  of  unlimited  duration,  the  functional 
interpretation  of  Article  II  is  central  to  such 
object  and  purpose  of  the  Treaty  because 
technological  advancement  would  render 
significant  prohibitions  in'  the  Treaty  inop- 
erative if  Article  II  were  construed  to  apply 
only  to  ABM  systems  and  components  exist- 
ing on  the  date  of  ratification. 

(3)  Also  central  to  such  object  and  pur- 
pose iB  the  prohibition  against  the  develop- 
ment, testing,  or  deplojrment  of  any  sea- 
based,  air-based,  space-based,  or  mobile 
land-based  ABM  systems  or  components  for 
the  purpose  of  countering  strategic  ballistic 
missiles  or  their  elements  in  flight  trajecto- 
ry, including  ABM  systems  or  components 
involving  exotic  technologies. 

(4)  This  prohibition  was  communicated  to 
the  Senate  during  its  consideration  of  the 
Treaty. 

(5)  This  prohibition  Is  supported  by  inter- 
pretive commtmications  of  the  Executive 


while  the  Treaty  was  under  consideration, 
by  expressions  of  Senate  intent  during  such 
period,  and  by  subsequent,  consistent  prac- 
tice and  interpretation  by  both  Parties  to 
the  Treaty. 

DECLARATION  OP  POLICY 

Sec.  8.  The  Senate  therefore  declares 
that— 

(1)  under  the  Constitution,  a  treaty  made 
by  the  United  SUtes  is  a  treaty  to  which 
the  Senate  advised  and  consented,  and  Is 
properly  interpreted  by  reference  to  the 
text  placed  before  the  Senate,  subject  to 
any  relevant  and  material  Executive  com- 
munications to  the  Senate  during  its  consid- 
eration of  the  treaty  and  any  interpretation 
expressed  by  the  Senate  in  advising  and 
consenting  to  ratification; 

(2)  the  development,  testing,  or  deploy- 
ment of  any  sea-based,  air-based,  space- 
iMtsed,  or  mobile  land-based  ABM  systems  or 
components  for  the  purpose  of  countering 
strategic  ballistic  missiles  or  their  elements 
in  flight  trajectory,  including  ABM  systems 
or  components  involving  technologies  not  in 
existence  when  the  Treaty  was  ratified, 
would  be  inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of 
the  Treaty  and  would  require  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Treaty;  and 

(3)  no  amendment  to  the  ABM  Treaty 
may  occur  without  the  agreement  of  the 
Parties  and  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
Uxlay  introducing  a  resolution  entitled 
the  "ABM  Treaty  Interpretation  Reso- 
lution," designed  to  provide  the  vehi- 
cle for  the  Senate  to  make  a  formal 
and  forceful  statement  concerning  the 
treaty  power  in  general  and  the  ABM 
Treaty  in  particular.  Since  October 
1985,  the  administration  has,  through 
its  pronouncements  concerning  a  new 
and  so-called  broad  interpretation  of 
the  treaty,  moved  slowly  but  inexora- 
bly toward  a  constitutional  confronta- 
tion with  the  Senate.  The  time  is  Hear- 
ing for  the  Senate  to  be  heard. 

Introduction  of  this  resolution  is 
timed  to  coincide  with  joint  hearings 
conducted  by  the  Judiciary  and  For- 
eign Relations  Committees  on  its  sub- 
ject matter.  These  hearings  have  been 
designed  to  treat  thoroughly  the 
issues  involved,  and  to  establish  a  basis 
for  action  on  the  resolution.  The  hear- 
ings will  elicit  testimony  concerning 
the  interpretation  of  the  ABM  Treaty 
as  it  was  presented  by  the  executive 
branch  in  1972,  the  interpretation  as 
then  understood  by  the  Senate,  and 
the  constitutional  imperatives  which 
flow  from  the  Senate  having  approved 
the  treaty  on  the  basis  of  that  inter- 
pi>etation. 

THE  TREATY  POWER 

Mr.  President,  earlier  in  this  century 
the  distinguished  historian  Edward 
Corwln  formulated  a  classic  descrip- 
tion of  the  Constitution's  dispensation 
of  power  as  between  the  executive  and 
legislative  branches  in  the  shaping  of 
American  foreign  policy.  Through  the 
Constitution.  Corwln  said,  the  Pound- 
ing Fathers  extended  to  the  two 
branches  a  permanent  "invitation  to 
struggle."  In  counterpoise  against  the 
President's    role    as    Commander    in 


Chief  and  his  responsibility  to  conduct 
American  diplomacy,  the  framers  es- 
tablished the  power  of  Congress  to  leg- 
islate and.  more  specifically,  to  control 
national  expenditures.  This  balance, 
and  the  ability  of  both  branches  to 
appeal  directly  to  the  American  elec- 
torate, was  a  sure  formula  by  which  to 
limit  the  power  of  either  branch  and 
to  guarantee  a  robust  and  continuing 
democratic  competition  between  the 
two. 

In  one  crucial  area  of  foreign  policy, 
the  Constitution  offered  less  an  invita- 
tion to  struggle  than  a  clear  delinea- 
tion of  role.  According  to  article  II. 
section  2,  clause  2,  the  President 
"shall  have  power,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  to 
make  treaties,  provided  two-thirds  of 
the  Senators  present  concur."  The 
President  was  to  be  the  Nation's  treaty 
"maker"— the  negotiator  and  executor 
of  international  agreements.  But  he 
was  to  "make"  only  those  treaties  to 
which  the  Senate  consented. 

As  with  all  aspects  of  constitutional 
practice,  exercise  of  the  treaty  power 
has.  from  time  to  time,  engendered 
dispute— usually  over  policy,  some- 
times over  the  precise  nature  of  the 
treaty  pKJwer  itself.  Once  recurrent  dis- 
pute has  centered  on  the  Presidential 
tendency  to  bypass  the  constitutional 
requirement  of  legislative  approval  by 
undertaking  so-called  executive  agree- 
ments. In  the  making  of  a  treaty  itself, 
however,  the  roles  and  responsibilities 
of  President  and  Senate  have  general- 
ly, over  200  years  of  constitutional  his- 
tory, reflected  the  clarity  of  the  Con- 
stitution in  this  area. 

THE  ASSAULT  ON  THE  ABM  TREATY 

In  the  fall  of  1985,  a  profound  ques- 
tion concerning  this  apparently  clear 
delineation  of  power  appeared  on  the 
constitutional  horizon.  High-ranking 
officials  of  this  administration  an- 
nounced that  they  had  determined, 
after  review  of  the  Anti-Ballistic  Mis- 
sile Treaty  of  1972,  that  it  should  be 
"reinterpreted."  Their  declared  ration- 
ale was  that  certain  executive  branch 
lawyers  had  found  In  still-secret  por- 
tions of  the  treaty's  negotiating  record 
the  justification  for  a  so-called  broad- 
er interpretation,  which  would  have 
the  effect  of  assigning  to  the  treaty  a 
drastically  changed  meaning. 

Although  audacious  In  its  treatment 
of  the  treaty  power,  this  development 
was  far  from  surprising  In  the  policy  it 
implied.  For  several  years,  executive 
branch  officials,  known  for  their  oppo- 
sition to  the  entire  structure  of  super- 
power arms  control  erected  by  the 
past  foiir  Presidents,  had  questioned 
the  merits  of  the  ABM  Treaty— the 
very  foundation  of  this  structure.  And 
in  March  1983.  the  President  had  sur- 
prised the  Nation  with  a  speech  outlin- 
ing his  vision  for  an  astonishing  and 
fundamental  change  In  American  nu- 
clear   strategy,    which    ran    directly 


counter  to  the  premises  on  which  the 
ABM  Treaty  was  based. 

No  longer,  said  the  President,  should 
American  security  in  the  nuclear  age 
depend  upon  an  energetic  diplomacy 
backed  by  the  capability  to  retaliate 
decisively  against  any  attacker.  No 
longer,  he  implied,  should  we  need  to 
buttress  American  security  with  super- 
power arms  agreements  designed  to 
stabilize  the  nuclear  balance.  Rather, 
the  President  aiuiounced.  he  envisaged 
the  construction  of  a  complete  antlnu- 
clear  astrodome  over  the  United 
States— a  "strategic  peace  shield." 

The  Immediate  consequence  of  this 
Presidential  vision  was  Increased 
spending  on  technological  research 
programs  that  the  President's  aides 
quickly  agglomerated  under  the  ap- 
pealing title,  "Strategic  Defense  Initia- 
tive." But  another  consequence  lay  in 
wait.  For  an  active  pursuit  of  this 
dream  meant  not  only  the  overturning 
of  long-standing  American  strategy.  It 
also  required  an  assault  on  the  foun- 
dations of  that  strategy,  and  para- 
mount among  these  was  the  ABM 
Treaty.  The  President's  star  wars 
speech  was  indeed  an  implicit  declara- 
tion of  war  on  that  treaty. 

Under  article  I  of  the  ABM  Treaty, 
each  paoly  undertakes  "not  to  deploy 
ABM  systems  for  a  defense  of  the  ter- 
ritory of  its  country  and  not  to  provide 
a  base  for  such  a  defense."  The  Presi- 
dent's aim  was  directly  contrary  to 
this  stated  purpose,  codified  in  treaty 
and  law.  His  vision  entailed  spending 
heavily  on  the  research,  development, 
and  testing  of  ABM  systems,  and  then 
deploying  such  systems  as  soon  as  fea- 
sible. The  administration's  "relnter- 
pretation"  of  the  ABM  Treaty  thus 
represented  a  direct  and  purposeful 
manifestation  of  the  President's  wish 
to  transform  American  strategic 
policy. 

One  considerable  obstacle,  however, 
bl(x:ks  the  way  of  this  unilateral  Exec- 
utive action:  It  is  called  the  U,S.  Con- 
stitution. Interpretation  of  the  ABM 
Treaty,  or  any  other.  Is  not,  coiutltu- 
tlonally,  subject  to  whim.  In  1972,  the 
ABM  Treaty  was  formulated  through 
the  negotiation  of  a  text  of  consider- 
able clarity  of  meaning  and  purpose. 
Subsequently,  representatives  of  the 
executive  branch  presented  the  treaty 
to  the  Senate  with  equal  clarity, 
whereupon  the  Senate  deliberated  at 
length,  reflecting  through  Its  ques- 
tioning and  debate  an  understanding 
of  the  treaty  consistent  with  the  Exec- 
utive presentation.  And  it  was  on  that 
basis  that  the  Senate,  in  the  perform- 
ance of  its  constitutional  role,  ap- 
proved the  treaty's  ratification— ena- 
bling the  Chief  Executive  to  "make" 
the  treaty  to  which  the  Senate  had 
consented. 

During  the  15  years  since  the  ABM 
Treaty's  entry  Into  force,  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  have,  in 
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pntOiot  and  with  limited  exceptions. 
abided  by  its  terms  u  explained  by  the 
BseeutlTe  and  understood  by.  the 
Sfnate  In  1972.  This  "subsequent  prac- 
tlee"  has  given  to  the  treaty's  original 
and  long-rtanding  Interpretation  addi- 
tional vdgfat  under  International  law. 
Aooordincly.  the  situation  today  may 
be  plainly  stated.  Unilateral  Executive 
action  to  implement  a  new  interpreta- 
tion of  the  ABM  Treaty  would  repre- 
sent not  only  a  cavalier  arrogance 
toward  International  law  but  a  direct 
challenge  to  the  Constitution's  delin- 
eation of  the  treaty  power. 
ABM  TBUTT  ooirmrr  cliak  kktliction  or 

CUMtPUBrOU 

The  extent  of  this  challenge  is  un- 
derscored by  a  review  of  the  treaty's 
text,  for  its  negotiators  were  operating 
upon  clearly  established  premises  and 
they  proceeded  to  devise  a  text  which 
accomplished  their  purpose.  The  es- 
sence of  that  purpose  was  to  codify, 
and  render  permanent,  a  condition  of 
mutual  nuclear  vulnerability  between 
the  superpowers.  This  was  not  an  act 
of  friendship,  bom  of  mutual  trust. 
Rather,  it  represented,  for  each,  a  con- 
sidered calculaticm  of  self-interest. 

For  both  parties,  the  act  of  preclud- 
ing a  ocHnpetitton  in  strategic  defen- 
sive systems  constituted  the  only  real- 
istic means  of  preventing  an  uncon- 
trolled race  in  offensive  systems— a 
miraling  proliferation  of  offensive,  de- 
fensive, and  still  more  offensive  sys- 
tems that  would  render  each  side  both 
poorer  and  less  secure.  Further,  the 
parties  recognized  that  reductions  of 
offensive  systems  could  only  be  accom- 
plished on  the  basis  of  striclc  limits  on 
defensive  systems. 

The  parties  did.  however,  attribute 
value  to  a  carefully  limited  use  of  de- 
fensive systems— to  protect  fixed  sites. 
They  believed  that  the  objective  of  en- 
hmcing  nuclear  stability  would  be 
served  if  each  side  was  permitted  to 
defend  one  grouping  of  ICBM  silos,  to 
help  preserve  a  retaliatory  capability 
in  case  the  other  struck  first.  And 
they  believed,  similarly,  that  stability 
would  be  strengthened  if  each  side  was 
permitted  to  defend  its  national  cap- 
ital, to  help  ensure  against  a  "decapi- 
tating" first  strike. 

Because  they  recognized  an  inexora- 
bility in  the  advance  of  technology. 
and  because  they  had  identified  two 
defensive  functions  that  contributed 
favorably  to  nuclear  stability,  they  did 
not  seek  to  prohibit  the  improvement 
of  ABM-related  technology.  Indeed. 
the  American  side  was  optimistic  that 
the  developmmt  of  lasers  could  even- 
tually enhance  the  defensive  fimctions 
which  the  treaty  was  designed  to 
permit  But  the  negotiators  plainly  did 
wish  to  constrain  and  channel  techno- 
logical development,  in  accord  with 
their  overall  piupose  of  preventing  a 
defenaive-offoislve  race. 

To  prevent  such  a  race,  they  real- 
ised, meant  not  only  preventing  the 


deployment  of  ABM  systems,  except 
for  those  two  types  explicitly  identi- 
fied as  useful.  It  also  meant  prevent- 
ing the  development  and  testing  of 
systems  with  an  inherent  nationwide 
capability  up  to  a  point  of  readiness  to 
deploy.  To  allow  such  activity  would 
defeat  the  purpose  of  the  treaty  by 
rendering  each  side  vulnerable  to  a 
"break  out"— a  surprise,  treaty-violat- 
ing deployment  by  the  other. 

With  the  aim  of  codifying  this  ar- 
rangement, the  negotiators  began  the 
treaty  with  an  explicit  obligation  by 
each  side  "not  to  deploy  ABM  systems 
for  a  defense  of  the  territory  of  its 
country  and  not  to  provide  a  base  for 
such  a  defense."  The  remainder  of  the 
treaty  was  designed  to  facilitate,  per- 
manently, the  upholding  of  this 
mutual  obligation. 

The  treaty's  definition  of  an  ABM 
system  was  provided  in  article  II:  "a 
system  to  counter  strategic  ballistic 
missUes  or  their  elements  in  flight  tra- 
jectory." And  an  essential  prohibition 
was  stated  in  article  V:  "Each  Party 
undertakes  not  to  develop,  test,  or 
deploy  ABM  systems  or  components 
which  are  sea-based,  air-based,  space- 
based,  or  mobile  land-based." 

With  regard  to  those  ABM  systems 
permitted  by  the  treaty— fixed,  land- 
based  systems  to  protect  each  side's 
national  capital  and  a  single  grouping 
of  ICBM's— Article  III  provided  de- 
tailed specifications  as  to  precisely 
what  was  allowed,  the  purpose  being 
to  ensure  that  the  permitted  systems 
did  not,  on  either  side,  expand  into  a 
"defense  of  the  territory  of  its  coun- 
tiy,"  as  prohibited  by  article  I. 

To  buttress  this  framework,  the  ne- 
gotiators added  a  number  of  articles 
and  agreed  statements.  One  such 
statement.  Agreed  Statement  D,  took 
account  of  the  technological  advance 
which  the  two  sides  recognized  as  inev- 
itable and  which  indeed  the  treaty 
sanctioned  as  regards  the  development 
and  testing  of  fixed,  land-based  sys- 
tems. Agreed  Statement  D  was  intend- 
ed, in  its  own  language,  "to  insure  the 
fulfillment  of  the  obligation  not  to 
deploy  ABM  systems  and  their  compo- 
nents except  as  provided  in  article 
m."  It  stipulated  that  if  "ABM  sys- 
tems based  upon  other  physical  princi- 
ples and  including  components  capable 
of  substituting  for— current  ABM  sys- 
tems—are created  in  the  future,"  the 
parties  would  consult  and  deploy  only 
by  means  of  an  agreed  amendment  to 
the  treaty. 

This  provision,  today  subject  to  con- 
siderable controversy  and  distortion,  is 
easily  understood  in  light  of  the  intent 
and  piuijose  of  the  parties.  They  rec- 
ognized that  technology  would  ad- 
vance, and  they  saw  in  laser  technolo- 
gy particular  promise  for  enhance- 
ment of  the  ABM  functions  they 
deemed  stabilizing:  the  protection  of 
fixed  points  on  each  side's  national 
territory.    But    not    knowing    exactly 


what  form  a  system  "based  upon  other 
physical  principles"  might  take,  and 
wishing  to  protect  the  framework  they 
were  Ostabllshing,  they  pledged  to  con- 
sult and  agree  before  incorporating 
such  technology  even  into  defensive 
functions  permitted  by  the  treaty.  Par 
from  inviting  technology  to  erode  the 
treaty's  goals,  they  aimed  to  limit 
technology  to  serving  the  treaty's 
goals. 

ABM  TRBATY  RATIFICATION:  UNANIIIITY  OF 
UlfOERSTANSIlfG 

Having  negotiated  these  arrange- 
ments, the  executive  branch  transmit- 
ted the  treaty  to  the  Senate  in  Jime 
1972,  accompanied  by  the  SALT  I  In- 
terim Agreement  on  Strategic  Offen- 
sive Arms.  The  extensive  hearings  and 
debate  which  ensued  were  marked  by 
a  considerable  diversity  of  view  on 
United  States-Soviet  relations  and 
arms  control.  Many  Senators— for  ex- 
ample; Senators  Pulbright  and  Aiken 
of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee- 
supported  the  accords  as  negotiated. 
Others,  led  by  Senators  Jackson  and 
Allott,  were  concerned  about  certain 
disparities,  which  they  regarded  as  in- 
equitable, in  the  negotiated  limits  on 
offensive  systems.  Some,  including 
Senator  KofwrDY,  argued  that  the 
efforts-sanctioned  by  the  ABM 
Treaty— to  erect  a  defense  of  the  na- 
tional capital  represented  the  wasteful 
pursuit  of  an  impossible  goal.  Two 
others— Senators  Buckley  and  Allen- 
opposed  the  ABM  Treaty  as  an  immor- 
al foreclosure  of  all  hopes  ever  to  erect 
an  antinuclear  national  defense. 

Throughout  these  proceedings,  how- 
ever, one  thread  was  unbroken.  The 
executive  branch  presented  the  ABM 
Treaty,  and  the  Senate  imderstood  the 
ABM  Treaty,  as  an  accord  that  would 
codify,  permanently,  a  mutual  United 
StatesrSoviet  obligation  "not  to  devel- 
op, tept.  or  deploy  ABM  systems  or 
components  which  are  sea-based,  air- 
based,  space-based,  or  mobile  land- 
based."  This  obligation  was  central  to 
the  treaty's  fundamental  purpose— not 
to  deploy  or  provide  a  basis  for  a  na- 
tionwide defense. 

Two  examples  from  these  proceed- 
ings IDustrate  the  clarity  of  this  im- 
derstanding.  First,  Secretary  of  De- 
fense Laird,  in  a  written  response  to  a 
question  from  Senator  Goldwater  of 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  con- 
cerning "development  of  a  boost-phase 
intercept  capability  of  lasers,"  replied: 

There  is  •  •  •  a  prohibition  on  the  devel- 
opment, testing,  or  deployment  of  ABM  sys- 
tems which  are  space-based,  as  well  as  sea- 
based,  air-based,  or  mobile  land-based.  This 
U.S.  side  understands  this  prohibition  not  to 
apply  to  basic  and  advanced  research  and 
exploratory  development  of  technology 
which  could  b«  associated  with  such  sys- 
tems, or  their  components. 

There  are  no  restrictions  on  the  develop- 
ment of  lasers  for  fixed.  land-based  ABM 
systems. 
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Second.  Senator  THuaifOin),  in  the 
Senate  floor  debate,  expressed  reserva- 
tions about  the  ABM  Treaty  precisely 
because  it  "effectively  prevents  us 
from  ever  having  the  means  to  protect 
our  population  from  a  Soviet  first 
strike.  It  also  prevents  us  from  devel- 
oping new  kinds  of  systems  to  protect 
our  population.  The  most  promising 
tsrpe  appears  to  be  the  laser  type, 
based  on  entirely  new  principles.  Yet 
we  forgo  forever  the  ability  to  protect 
our  people."  Equally  explicit  state- 
ments were  made,  in  opposition  to  the 
treaty,  by  Senators  Buckley  and  Allen. 

THE  "REIIITERFRETATION":  AM  DtCEHClSE  IN 
DISTORTION  AND  IIXOGIC 

President  Reagan's  star  wars  speech 
of  March  1983  represented  a  revival, 
more  than  10  years  after  the  ABM 
Treaty's  ratification,  of  the  notion 
that  we  could  and  should  "protect  our 
people"  from  a  Soviet  nuclear  attack. 
Most  strategists  continued  to  believe 
that  the  best  means  of  protecting  the 
American  people  consisted  in  preserv- 
ing the  ABM  Treaty  and  continuing 
the  effort  to  constrain  and  reduce  of- 
fensive systems  in  a  stable  balance. 
And  most  scientists  continued  to  doubt 
the  feasibility  of  either  superpower 
erecting  an  effective  population  de- 
fense, particularly  in  view  of  the  pro- 
liferation of  offensive  weapons  and 
countermeasiu'es  against  defensive  sys- 
tems that  such  an  effort  would  almost 
inevitably  induce  on  the  part  of  the 
other  superpower.  The  specter  of  such 
a  futile  competition  had  indeed  been 
Invoked  by  American  leaders  in  their 
successful  effort  to  persuade  the 
Soviet  Union  to  negotiate  the  ABM 
Treaty  in  the  first  place. 

Nonetheless,  the  President's  fascina- 
tion with  a  "strategic  spaced  shield," 
and  his  unbounded  confidence  that 
technology  could  somehow  cure  the 
condition  of  nuclear  vulnerability, 
soon  produced  a  strategic  defense  initi- 
ative with  considerable  momentum.  In 
part,  this  thrust  came  from  limocent 
hope.  In  part  from  the  self-interest  of 
those  who  saw  profit  in  an  enormous 
Pentagon  program,  and  in  part  from 
the  ideological  conviction  of  those  who 
viewed  the  SDI  as  an  alternative  to 
the  existing  structure  of  superpower 
arms  agreements  which  they  had 
never  trusted  or  approved. 

In  1985.  the  administration's  self-im- 
posed dilemma — of  trying  to  develop  a 
population  defense  while  pretending 
to  honor  an  ABM  Treaty  expressly  de- 
signed to  prevent  such  a  develop- 
ment—was delivered,  as  many  such 
problems  are.  into  the  hands  of  law- 
yers, in  this  case  the  lawyers  of  the 
State  Department.  But  their  task  was 
considerable,  and  their  effort  to  ac- 
complish it  through  a  tortured  "rein- 
terpretation"  of  the  treaty  has  nm 
afoul  not  only  of  the  Constitution  but 
of  the  practical  requirement  that  the 
"reinterpretation"  possess  the  appeal 


of  at  least  some  internal  logic.  It  does 
not. 

The  so-called  reinterpretation  is 
built  upon  an  unpersuaslve  argument, 
atop  which  Is  constructed  an  edifice  of 
illoglc.  Article  II  of  the  treaty,  having 
defined  an  ABM  system  functionally, 
as  "a  system  to  counter  strategic  bal- 
listic missiles  or  their  elements  in 
flight  trajectory."  proceeded  to  note 
that  such  systems  "currently"  consist 
of  ABM  interceptor  missiles.  ABM 
launchers,  and  ABM  radars.  This  was 
appropriate  and  indeed  necessary  be- 
cause, for  example,  article  III  of  the 
treaty  stipulates  limits  on  the  missiles, 
laimchers.  and  radars  at  the  permitted 
ABM  sites. 

The  "reinterpretation"  builds  its  un- 
persuaslve base  by  arguing  that  the 
negotiators,     in    defining    an    ABM 
system,    were    not    illustrating    their 
functional  definition  by  reference  to 
existing  systems  but  rather  limiting 
their  definition  to   existing  systems. 
And  on  this  argiunent— so  totally  In- 
consistent with  the  treaty's  express 
Intent     of     permanently     preventing 
either  side  from  deploying  ABM  sys- 
tems for  a  territorial  defense  or  even 
of  creating  the  base  for  such  a  de- 
fense—the   edifice    of    "reinterpreta- 
tion" is  built.  Since  future  systems, 
embodying   new   technology,   are   not 
captured  In  the  dubiously  limited  defi- 
nition of  an  ABM  system,  such  sys- 
tems—it is  asserted— are  not  subject  to 
the  article  V  prohibition  against  the 
development,  testing,  and  deployment 
of  mobile  systentis.  Accordingly,  the  ar- 
giunent goes,  the  body  of  the  treaty 
constrains  future  systems  In  only  one 
way— through  the  article  III  provision 
specifying  that  at  fixed  sites  the  par- 
ties may  deploy  only  existing  systems. 
The  Implauslbllity  of  the  negotiators 
having  had  any  such  Intent  cannot  be 
overemphasized,  particularly  when  it 
is  remembered  the  parties  deemed  ef- 
fective ABM  systems  at  two  fixed  sites 
to  be  stabilizing  and  all  other  ABM 
systems  to  be  destabilizing.  Yet,  ac- 
cording to  the  "reinterpretation,"  they 
negotiated  the  body  of  a  treaty  that 
would  have  allowed  the  deployment  of 
futuristic  ABM  systems  in  all  mobile 
modes,  while  constraining  the  deploy- 
ment of  future  technology  in  the  one 
area- fixed  sites— where  they  antici- 
pated   that    more    effective    systems 
could  enhance  stability. 

According  to  the  "reinterpretation." 
only  by  appending  to  the  body  of  the 
treaty  the  language  of  Agreed  State- 
ment D.  under  which  the  parties 
pledged  to  deploy  future  systems  only 
by  agreement,  did  the  negotiators 
manage  to  place  future  systems  under 
any  constraint  at  all.  Thus  does  the 
"reinterpretation"  purport  to  take  an 
auxiliary  understanding— designed  to 
reaffirm  the  parties'  intent  to  develop 
future  fixed-point  systems  but  not  to 
deploy  them  except  by  agreement— 
and  turn  it  into  the  most  significant 


provision  in  the  "reinterpreted" 
treaty. 

Is  it  conceivable  that,  in  the  early 
1970's,  a  team  of  distinguished  and 
highly  intelligent  American  public 
servants,  laboring  for  2  years  to  en- 
hance this  Nation's  military  security, 
would  produce  an  ABM  Treaty  text 
which  entirely  contradicts  its  express 
purpose  and  which  Is  salvaged,  and 
then  only  partially,  by  a  statement  w 
pended  to  the  treaty  text? 

The  implicit  accusation  that  this  oc- 
curred, and  that  this  failure  went  un- 
noticed for  13  years,  insults  not  only 
the  negotiators  of  the  treaty  and  the 
Senate  of  that  period,  but  also  those 
expected  to  be  duped  by  this  sophistry 
today.  Those  involved  in  the  creation 
of  the  ABM  Treaty,  who  now  associate 
themselves  with  the  "reinterpreta- 
tion," apparently  have  a  chameleon- 
like capacity  for  conformity  with  polit- 
ical fashion. 

THE  '•REINTERFRETATION"  AFFUED'.  ILLOCIC 
COMFOnNDED 

According  to  the  absurd  logic  of  the 
so-called  "reinterpretation,"  the  nego- 
tiators created  a  treaty  of  unlimited 
duration  without  attempting  to  regu- 
late significant  developments  in  the 
future,  and  they  sought  to  prevent 
either  side  from  providing  a  base  for  a 
territorial  defense  without  prohibiting 
the  development  and  full-scale  testing 
of  space-based  systems  with  an  inher- 
ent nation-wide  capability. 

But  equally  defiant  of  logic  Is  the 
administration's  apparent  hope  to 
apply  the  "reinterpretation"  so  as  to 
justify  a  forthcoming  ABM  test  in 
space.  The  "reinterpretation"  is  based 
entirely  on  the  argument  that  some- 
how ABM  systems  based  on  "other 
physical  principles"  escaped  the  trea- 
ty's prohibition  against  the  testing  of 
space-based  and  other  mobile  systems. 
Yet  the  ABM  system  which  the  ad- 
ministration reportedly  wishes  to 
test— in  order  to  break  through  the 
traditional  treaty  interpretation— is  a 
so-called  "kinetic  kill"  weapon  that 
relies  on  a  rocket  for  propulsion  and  a 
"kill"  mechanism  no  more  futuristic 
than  the  rock  David  hurled  at  Goli- 
ath. 

Such  a  system,  similar  to  one  tested 
by  the  United  States  before  the  ABM 
Treaty  went  Into  effect,  can  hardly  be 
described  as  based  on  physical  princi- 
ples not  known  at  the  time  the  treaty 
was  ratified.  To  test  a  system  of  that 
description  now  would  thus  violate  not 
only  the  traditional  Interpretation, 
which  prohibits  all  space-based  test- 
ing, but  also  the  so-called  broad  Inter- 
pretation, which  purports  to  allow 
space-based  tests  of  systems  based  on 
new  physical  principles.  The  adminis- 
tration's rush  to  violate  the  ABM 
Treaty  is  clearly  not  bom  on  a  tide  of 
persuasive  logic. 
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I  or  TBI  "■BUmPmR'ATIOK" 

Were  the  adminiitratlon  to  apply  its 
"retnterpretatlon"  and  thereby  under- 
cut the  ABII  Tteaty.  the  predictable 
oomequenoeB  are  numerous  and 
sererei 
aatarm^amaxwrn  Aim  ooarmoL  pkbclhskd 
Flnt,  application  of  the  "reinterpre- 
tatton"  would  destroy  any  lingering 
chance  of  achieving  a  comprehensive 
anna  oontrol  agreement  during  this 
admlntotrmtkm,  and  perhaps  for  far 
looser.  At  Reykjavik,  the  opportunity 
to  achieve  an  historic  agreement  to 
reduce  strategic  offensive  forces  was 
mliert  principally  because  the  Presi- 
dent Insisted  on  maintaining  the  right 
to  pursue  his  "strategic  peace  shield" 
under  the  "relnterpretatlon."  Actual 
testing  in  violation  of  the  ABM  Treaty 
would  doom  current  talks  on  strategic 


As  to  intermediate-range  missiles.  It 
to  certainly  possible  that  a  deal  might 
stfll  be  cut.  but  only  because  the  Sovi- 
ets can  perceive  a  direct  benefit  from 
an  arrangenwnt  that  ratchets  United 
States  missiles  out  of  Elurope  and 
heUM  to  "decouple"  the  Atlantic  aUi- 
ance— all  in  exchange  for  Soviet  dis- 
mantlements that  reduce  only  margin- 
ally the  Soviet  capability  to  threaten 
Western  SunH>e.  With  that  as  an  aim, 
the  Kremlin  might  well  proceed  on  an 
INF  deal  regardless  of  events  on  the 
strategic  bont.  But  a  sound  strategic 
deal  can  be  based  only  on  a  reaffirmed 
ABM  Treaty. 

DOSAT8  eOAL  OF  ABM  TBXATY 

Application  of  the  "relnterpreta- 
tlon" would,  at  the  same  time,  defeat 
the  fundamental  goal  of  the  ABM 
Treaty,  as  set  out  in  article  I— "not  to 
deploy  ABM  systems  and  not  to  pro- 
vide a  base  for  such  a  defense."  Allow- 
ing fUll-acale  engineering  development 
and  testing  of  space-based  futuristic 
ABM  systems  and  components  would 
eliminate  the  treaty's  crucial  protec- 
tion fran  a  possible  "break  out." 

AOCBJOUn  80VIKT  USEABCH 

Meanwhile,  sanctioning  Soviet  devel- 
opment and  testing  of  mobile,  futuris- 
tic ABM  systems  would  dramatically 
Increase  the  likelihood  of  a  Soviet 
effort  to  build  a  nationwide  defense 
and  "break  out"  of  the  ABM  Treaty. 
Given  the  extent  of  the  existing 
Soviet  ABM  research  and  development 
program,  unleashing  a  Soviet  effort  of 
this  kind  would  be  foolhardy  and 
would  seriously  threaten  U.S.  national 
security. 

raouTBUTXcit  or  oitkicskb 

Sanctioning  efforts  by  both  sides  to 
accelerate  their  strategic  defensive 
programs  will  result  in  an  escalating 
arms  competition  in  both  offensive 
and  defensive  systems.  Secretary 
Weinberger,  in  a  memorandum  to  the 
President,  insisted  that  "Even  a  proba- 
ble [Soviet]  tOTltorial  defense  would 
require  us  to  increase  the  number  of 
our  offensive  forces  and  their  ability 


to  penetrate  Soviet  defenses  to  assure 
that  our  operational  plans  could  be  ex- 
ecuted." The  Soviet  Union  would  un- 
doubtedly respond  similarly. 

WIAKKNS  THK  ATLAIITIC  ALXIAItCK 

Action  to  undercut  the  ABM  Treaty 
would  be  vehemently  opposed  by  our 
KATO  allies  as  a  drastic  shift  in  the 
alliance  approach  to  collective  securi- 
ty. Since  the  administration's  original 
relnterpretatlon  announcement  in  Oc- 
tober 1985,  the  allies— among  them 
Chancellor  Kohl  of  West  Germany 
and  Prime  Minister  Thatcher  of  Great 
Britain— have  expressed  intense  con- 
cern that  the  ABM  Treaty  be  upheld. 
Rejecting  their  pleas  would  exacerbate 
existing  doubts  about  American  lead- 
ership of  the  alliance. 

WKAKKNS  THI  FABRIC  OF  IMTERMATIOIIAL  LAW 

Treaties  are  not  only  the  law  of  this 
land:  they  also  represent  a  solemn  en- 
gagement between  nations,  binding  in 
international  law.  To  a  significant 
estent,  world  stability  depends  on  a 
negime  of  good  faith  compliance  with 
that  law— a  regime  the  creation  and 
maintenance  of  whicli  owes  much  to 
past  American  leadership.  That  inher- 
ently fragile  regime  would  be  seriously 
weakened  by  perceptions  of  a  calculat- 
ed American  distortion  of  an  interna- 
tional obligation  long  and  widely  per- 
ceived as  crucial  to  world  xteaxx. 

COKSTITUTIONAL  COIfFROlTrATIOH 

Finally,  action  to  implement  the  re- 
interpretation  without  formal  accept- 
ance by  the  Senate  would  provol^e  a 
constitutional  crisis.  The  clarity  of  the 
ABM  Treaty  text,  as  explained  by  the 
executive  branch  in  1972  and  as  imder- 
stood  by  the  Senate  in  consenting  to 
ratification,  leaves  the  executive  no 
latitude  for  the  adoption  of  a  changed 
interpretation,  particularly  one  so 
(fttistic  as  has  been  promulgated.  For 
the  executive  branch  to  act  on  its  reln- 
terpretatlon would  represent  a  severe 
challenge  to  the  Constitution's  delin- 
eation of  the  treaty  power. 

THE  IlIFKItATIVB  OF  A  STKONG  SENATE  RESPONSE 

In  the  event  of  such  a  challenge,  the 
Senate  would  face  the  question  of  re- 
course. One  technique— that  of  legis- 
lating compliance  with  the  treaty's 
correct  interpretation— could  be  effec- 
tive on  a  policy  level  but  would  fail  to 
meet  the  constitutional  issue  head-on. 
On  the  other  hand,  to  bring  the  issue 
to  resolution  in  the  courts— to  render 
the  question  "justiciable"— could  be 
complex  and  time-consuming.  It  is 
therefore  important,  both  to  avoid 
court  action  if  possible  and  to  provide 
a  basis  for  such  action  if  necessary, 
that  the  Senate  speak  clearly  and 
forcefully  at  an  early  point.  Passage  of 
the  "ABM  Treaty  Interpretation  Reso- 
lution" would  provide  that  statement. 

While  the  text  of  the  resolution  is 
self-explanatory,  one  aspect  within  it 
warrants  emphasis.  In  recent  weeks 
public  attention  has  been  focused  on 
the   significance    of   the    negotiating 


recond— inevitably,  since  the  adminis- 
tration cited  that  record  in  Justifying 
the  relnterpretatlon  and  then  proceed- 
ed to  deny  Senate  requests  for  access 
to  tlie  record.  The  general  impression 
thereby  created  was  that  the  negotiat- 
ing record  held  a  decisive  significance 
as  tothe  proper  interpretation  of  this 
treatjr. 

To  accept  that  proposition,  however, 
was  to  talLe  a  bite  of  the  administra- 
tion's apple.  For  as  eminent  constitu- 
tional scholars  have  affirmed  and  as 
the  resolution  expressly  states, 
"during  the  period  in  which  a  treaty  Is 
in  force,  the  meaning  of  that  treaty  is 
what  the  Senate  imderstands  the 
treaty  to  mean  when  it  gives  its  advice 
and  consent,  a  meaning  which  is  in- 
formed by  reference  to  expressions  of 
intent  by  the  Senate  as  well  as  Senate 
acquiescence  in  any  interpretation 
communicated  to  the  Senate."  And,  to 
the  extent  such  meaning  is  clear, 
"anything  not  transmitted  to  the 
Senate,  Including  the  negotiating 
record,  is  not  relevant  to  the  meaning 
of  the  treaty." 

In  the  case  of  the  ABM  Treaty, 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  har- 
mony of  the  treaty  text,  the  presenta- 
tion of  the  executive  branch  In  1972, 
and  the  clearly  evident  interpretation 
of  the  Senate  as  a  whole  leaves  no  lati- 
tude gt  all  for  the  kind  of  relnterpreta- 
tlon the  administration,  with  its  law- 
yers, has  conceived.  The  negotiating 
record— while  conceivably  a  relevant 
reference  on  minor,  technical  issues— 
cannot  in  any  way  be  determinative  of 
proper  interpretation  of  the  ABM 
Treaty  on  the  major  questions  the  ad- 
ministration's actions  have  brought  to 
issue.  In  the  absence  of  a  formal 
treaty  amendment,  which  would  re- 
quire the  formal  consent  of  the 
Senate,  those  questions  have  been  de- 
cided xmalterably. 

concldsion:  a  propound  strategic  and 
constitdtional  issue 

Mr.  President,  what  is  at  issue  here 
is  decidedly  not  a  lawyers'  quarrel.  We 
are  witnessing  a  major  assault  on  the 
premises  and  structure  of  a  national 
nuclear  strategy  which  a  decade  ago 
was  supported  overwhelmingly  by  the 
Senate,  which  on  Monday  of  this  week 
was  reaffirmed  by  six  former  Secretar- 
ies of  Etefense,  but  which  has  been 
broucjht  to  issue  by  this  administra- 
tion. We  are  also  witnessing  a  subtle 
but  equally  significant  assault  on  the 
Constitution's  allocation  of  the  treaty 
power. 

My  colleagues  in  the  Senate  may  dis- 
agree on  the  wisdom  of  continuing  the 
national  strategy  embodied  in  the 
ABM  Treaty,  although  my  expecta- 
tion is  that  a  substantial  majority  re- 
mains convinced  that  a  reaffirmed 
ABM  Treaty,  without  which  compre- 
hensive nuclear  arms  limitation  wlU  be 
impoasible.  offers  the  most  reliable 
means  of  protecting  this  Nation  in  the 


years  ahead.  Where  I  hope  all  of  my 
colleagues  could  agree,  however,  is  on 
the  imperative  of  upholding  the  con- 
stitutional responsibilities  of  the 
Senate,  as  reposed  in  this  body  by  the 
Founding  Fathers.  Justice  Felix 
Frankfurter  stated  this: 

The  Bccretlon  of  danserous  power  does 
not  come  In  a  day.  It  does  come,  however, 
slowly,  from  the  generative  force  of  un- 
checked disresard  of  the  restrictions  that 
fence  in  even  the  most  disinterested  asser- 
tion of  authority. 

The  Senate's  duty  with  the  regard  to 
the  issue  of  ABM  "relnterpretatlon" 
is,  I  believe,  clear.  The  resolution  I 
now  introduce  offers  a  means  to  begin 
the  performance  of  that  duty. 


NOTICES  OF  HEARINGS 

COMMITTEE  ON  AGRICULTURE,  NUTRITION,  AND 
FORESTRY 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
announce  that  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture, Nutrition,  and  Forestry  will 
hold  a  hearing  on  Wednesday,  March 
18,  1987,  at  2  p.m.  in  SR-332  to  receive 
testimony  on  "The  1985  Farm  Bill  Re- 
visited: Competing  Views."  For  further 
information  please  contact  Carolyn 
Brickey  of  the  committee  staff  at  224- 
2035. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  AGRICULTURAL  CREDIT 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
announce  that  the  Subcommittee  on 
Agricultural  Credit  of  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forest- 
ry will  hold  a  hearing  on  March  26, 
1987,  at  9  a.m.,  in  SR-332  to  receive 
testimony  on  farm  credit  proposals. 
Senator  David  Boren  will  preside.  For 
ftirther  information,  please  contact 
Kellye  Eversole  of  Senator  Borek's 
staff  at  224-4721. 

COMMITTEE  ON  RULES  AND  ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
announce  that  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration  will  meet  in 
SR-301,  Russell  Senate  Office  Build- 
ing, on  Wednesday.  March  18,  at  9:30 
a.m.,  to  continue  the  hearing  begim  on 
March  5,  1987.  The  committee  will  be 
receiving  testimony  from  Senators  on 
congressional  election  campaign  fi- 
nance reform  proposals  referred  to  the 
committee. 

The  committee  will  be  focusing  on 
the  following  bills:  S.  2,  Introduced  by 
Senators  Boren  and  Btrd,  to  amend 
the  Federal  Election  Campaign  Act  of 
1971  to  provide  for  a  volimtary  system 
of  spending  limits  and  partial  public 
financing  of  Senate  general  election 
campaigns,  to  limit  contributions  by 
multicandldate  political  committees, 
and  for  other  purposes;  S.  50,  intro- 
duced by  Senator  Moyhihak,  to 
amend  the  Federal  Election  Campaign 
Act  of  1971  to  provide  for  the  public  fi- 
nancing of  Senate  general  election 
campaigns,  to  change  certain  contribu- 
tion limits  for  elections,  and  for  other 
purposes:  S.  179,  Introduced  by  Sena- 
tor Simon,  to  amend  the  Federal  EHec- 


tion  Campaign  Act  of  1971  to  provide 
for  the  public  financing  of  Senate  gen- 
eral election  campaigns:  S.  207.  intro- 
duced by  Senator  Gore,  to  provide  for 
the  partial  public  financing  of  general 
elections  for  candidates  for  the  U.S. 
Senate,  and  for  other  purposes:  S.  615. 
introduced  by  Senator  Helms,  to 
amend  the  Federal  Election  Campaign 
Act  of  1971  to  prohibit  the  use  of  com- 
pulsory union  dues  for  political  pur- 
poses: S.  625,  introduced  by  Senator 
Domenici,  to  amend  the  Federal  Elec- 
tion Campaign  Act  of  1971  to  limit 
candidate  expenditures  of  personal 
funds:  and  Pell  amendment  No.  36,  in- 
tended to  be  proposed  by  Senator  Pell 
to  S.  2,  to  amend  the  Federal  Election 
Campaign  Act  of  1971  to  better  inform 
the  electorate  in  elections  for  the 
office  of  Senator  or  Representative  in 
the  U.S.  Congress;  and  S.  725,  Intro- 
duced by  Senator  Mitchell,  to  provide 
for  the  public  financing  of  general 
elections  for  the  U.S.  Senate,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

For  further  information  regarding 
this  hearing,  please  contact  Mr.  Jack 
Sousa,  election  counsel  of  the  Rules 
Committee,  on  224-5648. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES 
TO  MEET 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  INTERNATIONAL  FINANCE 
AND  MONETARY  POLICY 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban 
Affairs,  Sut)committee  on  Internation- 
al Finance  and  Monetary  Policy  be  au- 
thorized to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  on  Thursday,  March  12, 
1987,  to  hold  oversight  hearings  on 
export  controls.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

LABOR  AND  HUMAN  RESOURCES 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  I»resident,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Human  Resoiuxes, 
be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  ses- 
sion of  the  Senate  on  Thursday, 
March  12,  1987,  to  resume  oversight 
hearings  on  activities  of  the  Mine 
Safety  and  Health  Administration,  De- 
partment of  Labor.        

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  ENERGY  REGULATION  AND 
CONSERVATION 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources, 
Subcommittee  on  Energy  Regulation 
and  Conservation  be  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
on  Thursday,  March  12,  1987,  to  hold 
hearings  on  S.  85,  to  repeal  the  end 
use  constraints  on  natural  gas  and  to 
repeal  the  incremental  policy  require- 
ments.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  AFRICAN  APTAIKS 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations.  Subcommit- 
tee on  African  Affairs,  be  authorized 
to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  on  Thursday.  Biarch  12.  1987. 
to  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legisla- 
tion authorizing  fimds  for  fiscal  year 
1988  for  foreign  assistance  programs. 
focusing  on  African  assistance. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  DOMESTIC  AND  FORXICN 
MARKETING  AND  PRODUCT  PROMOTION 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
luianimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  For- 
estry, Subcommittee  on  Domestic  and 
Foreign  Marketing  and  Product  Pro- 
motion, be  authorized  to  meet  during 
the  session  of  the  Senate  on  Thursday, 
March  12,  1987,  to  resume  hearings  on 
proposed  legislation  to  promote  the 
export  of  U.S.  agricultural  commod- 
ities and  the  products  thereof,  includ- 
ing S.  308,  S.  310,  S.  399,  S.  500,  S.  512, 
and  H.R.  3. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  ON  GOVERNMENTAL  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Governmental  Affairs,  be  au- 
thorized to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  on  Thursday,  March  12, 
1987,  to  hold  oversight  hearings  to 
review  nuclear  reactor  safety  Issues  at 
Department  of  E^iergy  facilities. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  CONVENTIONAL  FORCES  AND 
ALLIANCE  DEFENSE 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  PROJECTION  FORCES  AND 
REGIONAL  DEFENSE 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services,  Subcommittee 
on  Conventional  Forces  and  Alliance 
Defense  and  Subcommittee  on  Projec- 
tion Forces  and  Regional  Defense,  be 
authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  on  Thursday,  March  12, 
1987,  at  2  p.m.,  to  hold  joint  hearings 
on  proposed  legislation  authorizing 
funds  for  fiscal  years  1988  and  1989 
for  the  Department  of  Defense,  focus- 
ing on  the  Aircraft  Carrier  Replace- 
ment Program.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  FEDERAL  SPENDING,  BUDGET, 
AND  ACCOUNTING 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Federal  Spending,  Budget, 
and  Accounting,  be  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  on 
Thursday.  March  12,  1987,  at  2:30 
p.m.,  to  examine  Federal  spending 
costs  associated  with  the  incarceration 
of  Illegal  aliens. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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nuunroBXATioii 

Mr.  BTBO.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imintmnyi  eooaent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Oommeroe.  Science,  and  Trans- 
portation be  authoriaed  to  meet 
dutlnc  the  aeaBton  of  the  Senate  on 
nnnaday.  March  12.  1987.  to  hold 
Joint  heariiitB  with  the  national  ocean 
poUey  study  to  review  coastal  manage- 
ment poU^^^  

The  FRBEUDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objectkn.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

t  on  tnuTnic  Foacn  mid 


Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanlmoua  conaent  that  the  Commit- 
tee <m  Armed  Services.  Subcommittee 
on  Strategic  Forces  and  Nuclear  De- 
terrenee.  be  authorised  to  meet  during 
the  lessian  of  the  Senate  on  Thursday. 
March  12.  1987.  to  hold  closed  hear- 
iniB  oo  i»i908ed  legislation  authoriz- 
ing funds  for  fiscal  years  1988  and 
19M  for  the  Department  of  Defense, 
focusing  on  the  civabllltles  of  United 
States  and  Soviet  strategic  forces. 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 
ooMMrms  OM  Buncnra,  Ronsims,  aitd  ukban 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban 
Affairs  be  authorized  to  meet  during 
the  session  of  the  Senate  on  Thursday. 
March  12.  1987,  at  2:30  pjn.,  to  hold  a 
business  meeting  to  consider  proposed 
legislation  authorizing  fimds  for  hous- 
ing and  community  development  pro- 
grams administered  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment and  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, and  the  nomination  of  Alfred  J. 
Fleischer.  Sr..  of  BCissourl,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  National  Corporation  for  Housing 
Partnerships. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


INTERNAL  REVENUE  POSITION 
ON  THE  TAX  CONSEQUENCES 
OF  PARTICIPATING  IN  THE 
DAIRY  TERMINATION  PRO- 
GRAM 

•  Mr.  BOSCHWrrZ.  Mr.  President. 
eaiiier  this  year  I  sent  a  letter  to  the 
Internal  Revoxue  Service  asking  sever- 
al questions  about  the  tax  conse- 
quences of  participating  in  the  "Dairy 
Termination  Profl^am."  which  we  au- 
thorized by  section  101(b)  of  the  Food 
Security  Act  of  1985. 

To  refresh  the  memory  of  my  col- 
leagues, farmers  who  participated  in 
the  Dairy  Termination  Program- 
better  known  as  the  whole  herd 
buyout— were  obligated  to  sell  all  of 
their  dairy  cattle  for  slaughter  or 
export  and.  in  addition,  to  idle  all  milk 


producing  facilities  for  at  least  5  years. 
In  return,  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration made  payments  to  the  farmer 
to  compensate  for  loss  receipts  from 
two  sources:  First,  the  amount  of 
money  the  farmer  lost  by  selling  the 
cattle  for  export  or  slaughter  under 
the  program,  as  opposed  to  selling  the 
cattle  for  dairy.  Second,  the  payments 
were  also  intended  to  replace  income 
foregone  through  participation  in  the 
dairy  program. 

As  I  said,  I  sent  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service  a  broad  range  of  questions 
on  the  potential  tax  consequences  of 
participating  in  the  program.  I  have 
now  received  the  IRS  response  to  my 
Inquiries,  and  I  ask  that  that  response, 
together  with  its  attachment,  be  print- 
ed in  the  RscoRO. 

To  simunarize  that  response,  the 
IRS  has  taken  the  position  that  pay- 
ment made  by  the  Commodity  Credit 
Cori>oration  to  compensate  the  farmer 
for  selling  cattle  at  a  lower  price  will 
be  eligible  for  capital  gains  treatment. 
The  payments  received  by  the  farmer 
to  replace  Income  foregone  through 
participation  in  the  program  wiU  be 
treated  as  ordinary  income,  subject  to 
self-employment  taxes.  Sale  of  cattle 
for  export  or  slaughter  can  trigger  re- 
capture of  previously  claimed  invest- 
ment tax  credits  and  depreciation  de- 
ductions. Finally,  although  the  idling 
of  facilities  as  required  by  the  pro- 
gram wiU  not  result  in  depreciation  re- 
capture, it  will  cause  recapture  of  pre- 
viously claimed  investment  tax  credits. 

I  asked  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
to  respond  to  one  other  question.  As 
my  colleagues  will  recall,  those  partici- 
pating in  the  program  made  elections 
which  gave  them  the  right  to  receive 
the  bulk  of  their  payments  either  in 
1986,  1987,  or  1988.  For  those  who 
elected  to  receive  the  bulk  of  their 
payments  in  1986,  income  averaging  is 
available  under  the  old  tax  law.  Those 
receiving  the  bulk  of  their  payments 
in  1988  WiU  not  have  the  benefit  of 
income  averaging,  but  they  will  have 
the  benefit  of  significantly  lowered 
income  tax  rates  under  the  new  tax 
law— the  maximum  tax  rate  will  be  28 
percent. 

Unfortimately,  those  receiving  the 
bulk  of  their  payments  in  1987  will  not 
be  able  to  use  income  averaging,  nor 
will  they  have  the  full  benefit  of  low- 
ered tax  rates — the  maximum  rate  in 
1987  is  38.5  percent.  This  will  certainly 
catch  those  participating  in  the  pro- 
gram by  complete  surprise.  At  the 
time  they  had  to  make  their  payment 
election  they  had  no  idea  the  disad- 
vantageous situation  they  would  find 
themselves  in  by  electing  to  receive 
the  bulk  of  their  payments  in  1987. 

Many  of  us  saw  the  situation  for 
those  electing  to  receive  the  bulk  of 
their  payments  in  1987  and  encour- 
aged the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion to  help  eliminate  the  unfairness.  I 
have  been  informed  that  the  Commod- 


ity Credit  Corporation  did  allow  farm- 
ers to  reschedule  their  1987  receipts  to 
avoid  a  stiff  tax  hit. 

So  the  final  question  I  asked  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  was  whether  a 
farmer  who  changed  his  payment 
schedule  would  be  taxed  in  the  year  in 
which  the  payments  were  actually  re- 
ceived, as  opposed  to  the  year  in  which 
they  were  originally  scheduled  to  be 
received.  The  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice answer  was,  in  short,  "it  depends." 

llLs,  President,  assuming  that  the  In- 
temfd  Revenue  Service  is  correct  in 
their  interpretation  of  the  law,  I  think 
we  need  to  be  able  to  give  our  farmers 
a  better  response  than  "it  depends" 
when  they  call  and  write  us  asking  the 
year  in  which  their  payments  will  be 
taxed. 

In  addition.  I  do  not  agree  that  the 
recapture  provisions  of  the  tax  law 
shoilld  be  applied  to  a  farmers  idling 
their  facilities  as  required  under  the 
program.  First,  unlike  the  situation 
where  cattle  are  sold,  the  farmer  will 
not  have  money  coming  in  to  help 
defray  the  cost  or  recapture— which 
can  be  a  substantial  cost  in  some  cases. 
In  addition,  the  farmer  may  decide  to 
go  buck  into  the  dairy  business  after  5 
years.  At  that  time,  based  on  the  cur- 
rent law,  the  credit  will  not  be  avail- 
able. 

Mr.  President,  upon  receiving  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  response 
today,  I  asked  legislative  counsel  to 
draft  a  bill  which  would  provide  that 
farmers  participating  in  the  program 
will  hot  have  investment  tax  credit  re- 
capture as  a  result  of  idling  facilities 
as  required  under  the  program.  In  ad- 
dition, I  instructed  legislative  counsel 
to  include  language  to  provide  that 
f  amiers  will  be  taxed  on  their  program 
receipts  in  the  year  in  which  those  re- 
ceipts are  actually  received,  removing 
the  "it  depends"  from  the  equation. 
We  ^ould  be  able  to  give  the  farmer  a 
firm  and  fair  answer  to  his  question  on 
this  matter. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  introduce  my 
bill  as  soon  as  it  is  ready.  I  simply 
want  to  alert  my  colleagues  to  the  sit- 
uation. 

The  material  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record  is  as  follows: 

Departhxht  of  the  Trkasury, 

IMTKRMAL  RevBTUE  SERVICE, 

Washington,  DC,  March  6,  1987. 
Hon.  Rudy  Boschwitz, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Boschwitz:  This  is  In  re- 
sponse to  your  inquiries  dated  January  20, 
and  February  4,  1987,  concerning  the  feder- 
al inoome  tax  consequences  of  participation 
In  thf  "Dairy  Termination  Program"  (Pro- 
gram). 

Under  the  Program  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corp«ration  (CCC)  contracts  with  certain 
farmers  to  terminate  their  dairy  business 
for  a  minimum  of  five  years.  Among  the 
conditions  Imposed  upon  the  farmers  par- 
ticipaiting  in  the  Program  are  that  they  sell 
all  of  their  dairy  cattle  for  slaughter  or  for 


export  and  that  they  idle  aU  milk  producing 
facilities  for  at  least  five  years. 

On  P^bniary  26, 1987,  the  Service  released 
Notice  87-26.  a  copy  of  which  Is  enclosed. 
The  Notice  provides  guidance  on  some  of 
the  questions  you  present  regarding  the 
Program. 

Briefly,  the  NoUce  states  that  If  the  two- 
year  holding  period  requirement  of  section 
1231  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  has  been 
met  the  amounts  received  from  the  sale  of 
the  cattle  for  slaughter  or  export  will  be 
treated  as  capital  gains.  The  portion  of  the 
payments  from  CCC  that  compensates  a 
milk  producer  for  selling  dairy  cattle  at  a 
lower  price  will  also  constitute  capital  gains 
If  the  holding  period  requirement  has  been 
met.  The  excess  amount  wUl  be  considered  a 
replacement  for  milk  production  receipts 
and  thus,  ordinary  Income.  This  excess 
amount  Is  includible  In  determining  a  milk 
producer's  net  earnings  from  self-employ- 
ment and  is  subject  to  the  taxes  on  self-em- 
ployment. The  Notice  explains  how  the  allo- 
cation should  be  made. 

In  addition  to  the  questions  covered  by 
Notice  87-26.  you  pose  three  further  ques- 
tions regarding  the  Program.  First,  you  in- 
quire whether  the  sale  of  cattle  for  slaugh- 
ter or  export  will  result  in  Investment  credit 
andA>r  depreciation  recapture.  Section  47  of 
the  Code  provides  the  general  "recapture 
rule"  that  applies  to  property  that  is  dis- 
posed of,  or  otherwise  ceases  to  be  "section 
38  property"  (property  for  which  credits 
against  tax  are  allowed)  before  the  end  of 
the  estimated  useful  life  used  In  computing 
the  qualified  Investment  in  the  property. 

Section  1.47-l(a)(l)  of  the  Income  Tax 
Regulations  defines  when  a  "disposition"  of 
property  has  occurred  thereby  triggering  re- 
capture of  Investment  credits.  Under  the 
terms  of  the  Program,  dairy  producers  must 
seU  their  cattle  for  slaughter  or  export. 
Such  a  sale  is  a  disposition  which  will  trig- 
ger recapture  of  investment  credit  under 
section  47  of  the  Code. 

Section  1245  of  the  Code  provides  for  the 
treatment  of  gain  from  disposition  of  cer- 
tain depreciable  property.  Section  1.1245- 
3(aK4)  of  the  regulations  provides  that  live- 
stock depreciation  will  be  subject  to  depre- 
ciation recapture.  Thus,  the  sale  of  the 
cattle  for  slaughter  or  export  under  the 
Program  will  also  result  in  depreciation  re- 
capture. 

Your  second  question  concerns  whether 
the  idling  of  the  facilities  will  result  in  re- 
capture of  Investment  credits  and  deprecia- 
tion deductions.  Section  1.47-2(1X2)  of  the 
regulations  defines  when  a  "cessation"  has 
taken  place  which  will  trigger  recapture  of 
Investment  credits.  Pursuant  to  the  terms  of 
the  Program,  the  faculties  will  no  longer  be 
used  in  a  trade  or  business  or  for  the  pro- 
duction of  Income  since  they  must  be  kept 
Idle.  Thus  a  cessation,  within  the  meaning 
of  section  1.47-2(aH2)  of  the  regulations, 
will  have  occurred  and  the  property  will  be 
subject  to  Investment  credit  recapture 
under  section  47  of  the  Code. 

The  facilities  will  not  be  subject  to  depre- 
ciation recapture  under  sections  1245  or 
1250  of  the  Code,  as  there  has  been  no  dis- 
position (within  the  meaning  of  those  sec- 
tions) which  would  require  such  recapture. 
However,  because  the  facillUes  are  no 
longer  used  in  a  trade  or  business  (or  held 
for  the  production  of  Income)  no  deprecia- 
tion deductions  are  allowable  during  the 
period  of  idleness. 

Finally,  you  inquire  when  dairy  producers 
will  be  taxed  on  amounts  received  pursuant 
to  the  Program  if  they  change  their  pay- 


ment schedules.  You  state  that  because  of 
the  change  In  the  tax  rates,  some  producers 
who  elected  in  1986  to  receive  the  bulk  of 
their  payments  In  1987  for  terminating  pro- 
duction, now  wish  to  receive  the  paymenU 
evenly  over  the  next  three  years. 

Section  451  of  the  Code  provides  that  any 
Item  of  gross  Income  shall  be  Included  in 
gross  Income  for  the  taxable  year  In  which 
received  by  the  taxpayer  unless,  under  the 
method  of  accounting  used  In  computing 
taxable  Income,  such  amount  Is  properly  ac- 
counted for  as  of  a  different  period. 

Section  1.451-2(a)  of  the  regulations  pro- 
vides that  Income,  although  not  actually  re- 
duced to  a  taxpayer's  possession,  is  con- 
structively received  by  the  taxpayer  in  the 
taxable  year  during  which  It  is  credited  to 
the  taxpayer's  account,  set  apart  for  the 
taxpayer  or  otherwise  made  available  so 
that  the  taxpayer  may  draw  upon  It  at  any 
time,  or  so  that  the  taxpayer  could  have 
drawn  upon  it  during  the  taxable  year  If 
notice  of  Intention  to  withdraw  had  been 
given.  Income  Is  not  constructively  received 
If  the  taxpayer's  control  of  Its  receipt  is  sub- 
ject to  substantial  llmiUtlons  or  restric- 
tions. 

What  constitutes  a  substantial  restriction 
or  limitation  Is  controlled  by  the  facts  and 
circumstances  of  each  case.  If  a  dairy  pro- 
ducer enters  into  a  contract  and  agrees  to  a 
specific  payment  schedule,  the  subsequent 
ability  to  alter  that  payment  schedule  may 
or  may  not  result  in  application  of  the  doc- 
trine of  constructive  receipt.  In  general,  a 
taxpayer  will  not  be  considered  to  be  In  con- 
structive receipt  of  Income  until  there  Is 
performance  under  the  contract  or  there  Is 
a  meaningful  commitment  to  perform  under 
the  contract.  Whether  there  has  been  mean- 
ingful commitment  will  depend  on  all  the 
facts  and  circumstances  surrounding  each 
particular  case. 

We  hope  that  this  Information  Is  helpful 
to  you  in  responding  to  your  constituents' 
questions. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Peter  K.  Scott, 
Associate  Chief  Counsel  Technical 
Enclosure:  Notice  87-26. 
Part  III— Dairy  TERMiltATioH  Program 

(Notice  87-26) 
In  response  to  questions  from  the  public, 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  provides  guid- 
ance in  this  notice  concerning  the  federal 
Income  and  self-employment  tax  treatment 
with  respect  to  participation  by  milk  pro- 
ducers In  the  Dairy  Termination  Program, 
which  was  authorized  by  section  101(b)  of 
the  Pood  Security  Act  of  1985.  Pub.  L.  No. 
99-198.  99  SUt.  1354.  1363  (1985).  as  imple- 
mented by  the  regulations  of  the  Commodi- 
ty C^redlt  Corporation  published  In  the  Fed- 
eral Register  on  March  7,  1986  (51  Fed.  Reg. 
7.  913). 

Under  the  Dairy  Termination  Program 
(DTP),  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
(CCC)  will  make  payments  to  a  milk  produc- 
er who  enters  Into  a  contract  that  provides 
that  the  milk  producer  will  sell  all  the  pro- 
ducer's dairy  cattle  for  slaughter  or  export 
and  who,  for  a  period  of  five  years  begin- 
ning on  the  date  specified  in  the  contract, 
agrees  not  to  acquire  tuiy  Interest  in  dairy 
cattle  or  in  the  production  of  milk  or  make 
available  to  any  person  any  milk  production 
faculty.  The  payments  under  the  DTP  are 
intended  to  compensate  the  milk  producer 
for  lost  receipts  from  two  sources.  First,  the 
payments  compensate  the  producer  for  the 
difference  between  the  amount  received 
when  the  dairy  cattle  are  sold  under  the 
DTP  and  the  higher  price  that  could  have 


been  received  if  the  cattle  were  sold  for 
dairy  purposes.  Second,  the  paiymenta  are 
also  Intended  to  replace  receipts  from  the 
milk  production  operation. 

The  foUowlng  guidance  Is  provided  for 
fUlng  tax  returns  for  1986  with  respect  to 
the  federal  income  and  self-employment  tax 
treatment  of  participation  in  the  DTP. 

(1)  To  the  extent  that  a  portion  of  the 
DTP  payment  compensates  the  milk  pro- 
ducer for  seUlng  dairy  cattle  at  a  lower 
price,  that  portion  represents  an  additional 
amount  realized  on  the  sale  of  the  cattle.  If 
the  two-year  holding  period  requirement  of 
section  1231(bK3HA)  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  Is  met  on  the  date  the  milk  pro- 
ducer sold  raised  dairy  cattle,  whose  costs 
have  been  previously  expensed,  the  total 
amount  realized  on  the  sale  of  the  cattle  is 
eligible  for  reporting  as  gain  under  section 
1231  of  the  Code.  Such  sales  shoiUd  be  re- 
ported on  Form  4797,  Part  I.  If  the  two-year 
holding  period  was  met  on  the  date  the  milk 
producer  sold  purchased  diary  cattle,  the 
gain  (other  than  the  depreciation  recapture 
under  section  1245)  or  loss  is  also  eligible  for 
reporting  under  section  1231.  The  total 
amount  realized  from  such  sales  should  be 
reported  on  Form  4797,  Part  III.  Any  recap- 
ture of  investment  credit  in  a  case  of  pur- 
chased dairy  cattle  should  be  reported  on 
Form  4255.  If  the  two-year  holding  period 
requirement  Is  not  met.  aU  gains  and  losses 
constitute  ordinary  gains  and  losses.  Part  II 
of  Form  4797  should  be  used  to  report  pro- 
ceeds from  such  sales  of  dairy  cattle,  regard- 
less of  whether  raised  or  purchased,  held 
less  than  two  years. 

(2)  The  portion  of  the  DTP  payment  In 
excess  of  the  amount  that  compensates  the 
milk  producer  for  seUIng  dairy  cattle  at  a 
lower  price  is  not  an  amount  realized  on  the 
sale  of  cattle,  but  is  a  replacement  for  milk 
production  receipts,  and  thus  is  ordinary 
income.  Such  amounts  should  be  reported 
on  Form  1040.  Schedule  F. 

(3)  The  portion  of  the  payment  that  com- 
pensates  the    milk   producer   for   a   below 
market  sale  of  the  cattle  must  be  deter- 
mined with  reference  to  all  of  the  facts  and 
circumstances.  The  remainder  of  the  DTP 
payment  is  the  portion  of  the  payment  that 
replaces  milk  production  receipts.  The  mUk 
producer  must  show  specific  evidence  that 
the  milk  producer's  cattle  were  actually  sold 
for  less  than  the  producer  could  have  ob- 
tained for  them  had  they  been  sold  for 
dairy  purposes,  at  the  same  general  time 
and  at  the  same  general  geographical  loca- 
tion as  the  producer  actuaUy  sold  them.  The 
DTP  payment  wiU  be  consI<Jered  as  an  addi- 
tional amount  realized  on  the  sale  of  dairy 
cattle  to  the  extent  of  such  a  difference. 
The  Internal  Revenue  Service  will  accept  as 
specific  evidence  of  the  price  at  which  a 
milk  producer  could  have  sold  the  cattle  for 
dairy  purposes  the  price  published  In  "Agri- 
cultural Prices",  by  the  United  SUtes  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  National  Agricul- 
tural SUtistics  Service,  Agricultural  Statis- 
tics Board,  for  milk  cow  sales  in  the  state  in 
which   the   milk   producer  sold   the   cattle 
during  the  year  and  month  in  which  the 
milk  producer  actuaUy  sold  the  cattle.  The 
extent  to  which  the  applicable  price  pub- 
lished in  "Agricultural  Prices"  exceeds  the 
price  at  which  the  mUk  producer  actually 
sold  the  cattle  may  thus  be  treated  as  an 
amount  realized  on  the  sale  of  the  cattle 
and  is  taxable  as  described  in  paragraph  1 
above.  The  remaining  amount  of  the  DTP 
payment  would  be  taxed  as  described  in 
paragraph  2  above. 
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(4)  The  portten  of  the  DTP  payment  tlut 
1>  not  tiBatwl  M  an  amount  realised  on  the 
nle  of  the  dUiy  attte  it  includible  in  deter- 
ibIdIiic  a  mUk  pfwiuoer's  net  earnings  from 
■rif-amptojineut  and  subject  to  the  taxes 
OD  adf -tanidoyment  Income  If  the 
'  operated  Um  milk  production 
unit  pwowally  or  throuch  agents  or  em- 
ployeea.  or  if  the  milk  production  unit  was 
operated  by  otheia  and  the  milk  producer 
participated  inat<'TiaHy  in  the  production  of 
tbe  Billk  or  in  the  management  of  the  milk 
production  unit« 


JEWISH  COlOffUNITY  SERVICE 
OP  WEST  PALM  BEACH,  PL 

•  Mr.  CHIUS.  Vx.  President.  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my 
oolleagues  •  signiflcant  anniversary 
celebration  in  the  State  of  Florida. 
Tbe  Jewish  Community  Center,  com- 
iwebenaive  senior  service  center  of 
West  Palm  Beach.  PL,  is  today  cele- 
brating a  decade  of  distinguished  serv- 
ice to  the  seniors  of  Palm  Beach 
County. 

The  Jewish  Community  Center  com- 
prehensive senior  service  center  was 
fonned  in  Pebruary  1977.  as  a  result  of 
a  Pedota  grant  awarded  to  the  Jewish 
Community  Center  to  provide  trans- 
portation for  transit-disadvantaged 
persons  60  years  or  older.  The  many 
requirements  of  the  increasing  older 
population  demanded  the  development 
of  a  variety  of  services  and  activities 
and  the  Jewish  Community  Center  re- 
qwnded  to  this  need.  The  center  has 
come  a  long  way  since  the  first  $35,000 
tranqDortation  grant  In  1977.  This 
service  became  and  still  is  the  lifeline 
to  persons  60  years  and  older. 

Two  yean  later  the  center  was 
awarded  another  grant  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Tranqx>rtation  providing  two 
more  vehicles  which  enabled  an  ex- 
pansi<m  of  services.  As  the  years  went 
on.  more  moneys  were  awarded  to  the 
center  and  fine  recreation  and  educa- 
ti<m  programs  were  developed,  making 
the  center  a  place  for  stimulation,  en- 
richment, and  good  fellowship.  In 
1983.  a  long-time  request  for  funds  to 
develop  a  kosher  meal  program  was  fi- 
nally granted  and  the  Jewish  Commu- 
nity Center  established  the  first 
kosher  nutrition  program  in  Palm 
Beach  County,  both  in  a  group  setting 
and  to  homebound  persons.  This  year 
the  Jewish  Community  Center's  grant, 
under  the  Older  Americans  Act  will 
enable  them  to  provide  six  different 
services.  They  now  have  expanded 
service  provision  to  two  sites,  the  origi- 
nal in  West  Palm  Beach,  and  another 
in  Delray  Beach. 

Over  the  past  10  years,  the  center 
has  provided  228.850  transportation 
trips  to  persons  who  had  to  go  to  doc- 
tors, to  treatment  centers,  to  hospi- 
tals, and  nursing  homes  to  visit 
apouses;  they  have  provided  100.740 
hours  of  general  education  and  52.741 
hours  of  recreation  to  persons  who 
attend  the  many  classes  such  as  writ- 
ers workshop,  yoga,  timely  topics  dis- 


cussion group,  speakers  club,  exercises 
in  the  chair,  you  and  your  health,  sex 
after  60.  Second  Tuesday  Club,  holi- 
day celebrations,  cooking  for  one,  and 
many,  many  more.  The  kosher  meals 
program  is  only  4  years  old.  but  in 
that  time  it  has  served  117.266  meals 
in  the  center's  dining  room,  sent 
91.363  meals  home  to  shut-ins.  and  of- 
fered 8.956  hours  of  nutrition  educa- 
tion. 

AH  these  grants  have  provided  the 
"bare"  essentials  needed  to  develop 
these  various  services  and  the  center 
has  called  upon  numerous  community 
resources  to  help  offer  the  best  for 
older  adults.  The  center  has  collabo- 
rated with  various  agencies  and  profes- 
sionals who  provided  their  expertise 
and  time  to  enhance  the  program. 
Hundreds  of  volunteers  have  spent 
thousands  of  hours  at  the  Jewish 
Community  Center  these  past  10  years 
serving  to  many  capacities  to  augment 
the  very  small  staff. 

Besides  offering  a  variety  of  every- 
day life  sustaintog  services,  the  senior 
center  has  become  a  warm,  friendly 
place  to  be  with  people,  to  attend  a 
class  or  lecture,  to  enjoy  a  good  kosher 
meal,  or  even  more  important  to  meet 
a  new  friend.  The  center  is  tuiown  for 
its  concern  for  older  adults  and  the 
staff  can  be  proud  that  they  have  been 
able  to  develop  a  program  that  has  en- 
hanced the  lives  of  all  those  whom 
they  have  touched. 

In  this  year  when  we  take  up  the  re- 
authorization of  the  Older  Americans 
Act.  I  can't  think  of  a  better  example 
of  Federal.  State,  and  community 
interaction  toward  reachtog  the  goals 
set  out  to  that  legislation.  I  know  that 
all  of  my  colleagues  joto  me  to  ex- 
presstog  a  hearty  "well  done"  to  this 
ftoe  center  on  the  occasion  of  their 
10th  anniversary.* 


NEW  JERSEY  DAIRY  SKIMS 
MILK  PRICES 

•  Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President. 
t  want  to  call  attention  to  an  article 
which  appeared  to  a  recent  issue  of 
Crato's  New  York  Bustoess.  Stoce 
1979.  New  Jersey  dairy  owner  Marc 
Goldman  has  been  fighttog  for  the 
right  to  seU  milk  to  New  York.  Under 
State  law.  out-of-State  dairies  have 
been  denied  entry  toto  New  York  City 
markets.  This  restriction  has  caused 
predictably  higher  milk  prices  for  New 
York  consumers. 

I  was  pleased  to  assist  Marc  when- 
ever possible  to  his  efforts  to  obtato  a 
New  York  license.  In  1985.  Farmland 
Dairy  won  the  right  to  sell  milk  to 
Staten  Island.  In  December  1986,  a 
Federal  judge  ruled  that  Farmland 
could  sell  throughout  New  York  City. 

It  is  a  bit  ironic,  but  fitttog,  that  a 
New  York  publication  should  recog- 
nize Marc  Goldman  as  one  of  "Crato's 
All-Stars."  Thanks  to  Marc  Goldman. 
New  York's  consimiers  will  save  an  es- 


timated $100  million  to  1987.  I  com- 
mend him  for  his  tireless  efforts. 

Mk-.  President.  I  ask  that  the  article 
be  printed  to  the  Rccobs. 

The  article  follows: 

Cradi's  All-Staks:  Marc  Skims  Mnjc 
PucnOnR  Wrxt 
Seven-year-old  Eve  Ooldman  was  perusing 
a  newspaper  last  week  while  vacationing 
with  the  family  in  Florida.  Asked  what  she 
was  reading,  she  replied.  "It  says  that 
there's  enough  milk  in  New  York  now." 

For  Eve's  father,  IiCarc  Goldman,  presi- 
dent of  Farmland  Dairies  Inc.,  that  remark 
was  particularly  telling.  In  December  Mr. 
Oolcknan  completed  an  eight-year  fight  to 
defeat  New  York  City's  milk  cartel  and  in 
the  process  will  help  save  the  city  consum- 
ers about  $100  million  in  1987.  It's  an  ac- 
complishment he  hopes  will  teach  his  three 
children  an  important  lesson  in  business  ac- 
tivism. 

"My  children  luiow  we  did  something  for 
New  York  and  that  it  had  to  do  with  milk." 
says  Mr.  Goldman. 

Reforming  the  state's  milk-licensing  laws 
has  long  been  a  priority  of  local  consumer 
groutM,  Including  the  New  York  PuWic  In- 
terest Research  Group,  a  spokesman  for  the 
orgaaization  says.  But  he  notes  that  mlld- 
manaered  Mr.  Goldman,  by  his  tenacity, 
made  the  difference. 

Since  1979,  Mr.  Goldman  had  sought  a  li- 
cense for  Farmland  to  sell  milk  in  New  York 
City,  where  state  laws  prevent  out-of-state 
dairies  from  selling  mUk.  (Five  New  York- 
based  dairies  have  controlled  milk  sales  in 
the  dty  for  years.)  In  1985  Farmland  was  li- 
censed to  sell  milk  In  Staten  Island,  and  in 
I>ecember  a  federal  judge  ruled  that  the 
staters  refusal  to  grant  Farmland  a  license 
to  sell  milk  throughout  the  city  hindered 
free  trade. 

Tht  impact  of  Farmland's  victory  has 
been  dramatic.  MUk  prices  have  fallen  an 
average  of  40  cents  a  gallon,  even  for  milk 
supplied  by  the  New  York-based  dairies. 

"Oar  intention  in  the  beginning  was  to 
make  a  difference  for  consumers,"  says  the 
39-year-old  Mr.  Goldman. 

But  the  fight  also  made  good  business 
sensev  Some  grocery  chains  increased  their 
January  orders  from  Farmland  by  at  least 
10%  Over  a  year  ago,  he  says.  Even  in  areas 
like  Westchester  and  New  Jersey,  where 
stores  have  long  sold  the  Farmland  brand, 
the  dairy's  milk  sales  have  swelled. 

To  serve  New  York  and  to  fill  a  backlog  of 
new  orders.  Farmland  bought  35  new  trucks 
last  donth,  and  it  has  increased  its  milk- 
bottl^ig  capacity  by  50%. 

In  (uldltlon.  Farmland  is  installing  special 
equiixnent  that  will  Improve  the  plant's  effi- 
ciency and  enable  it  to  make  some  dairy 
products  not  yet  available  in  this  country. 
That  is  a  project  Mr.  Goldman  hasn't  been 
deeply  Involved  with  until  recently,  because 
of  his  preoccupation  with  the  milk  fight. 

Nov,  as  his  business  has  boomed,  Mr. 
Goldtian's  own  life  has  become  quieter. 
Last  month's  crush  of  news-hungry  report- 
ers has  tapered  off,  along  with  the  flood  of 
letters  and  phone  calls  from  grateful  con- 
sumers. 

"I  And  myself  with  more  time  to  focus  on 
the  business— major  projects  that  don't  nec- 
essarily require  my  fuU  attention." 

But  Mr.  Goldman,  consumerist  executive, 
isn't  Just  concentrating  on  business.  He  and 
Farmland's  top  managers  plan  to  form  a 
not-fer-profit  organization  to  create  "great- 
er public  awareness  of  things  that  inhibit 


the  distribution  of  food."  The  plan  involves 
raising  money— perhaps  through  a  benefit 
concert— to  Improve  the  way  food  is  distrib- 
uted luitionwide. 

The  notion  is  in  character,  for  Mr.  Gold- 
man has  been  an  activist  since  the  early 
1970s,  when  he  led  envlroiunentalists  "fight- 
ing the  establishment"  in  Colorado. 

Today,  as  the  third-generation  head  of  his 
family  business,  Mr.  Goldman  promises  to 
keep  fighting  New  York's  milk  laws,  which 
haven't  been  reformed  even  though  the 
state  was  forced  to  grant  Farmland  a  li- 
cense. He  employs  a  lobbyist  In  Albany,  and 
will  continue  to  retain  her,  until  the  state's 
mUk-Ucenslng  laws  are  rewritten  to  ensure 
free  trade,  "so  nobody  else  has  to  go 
through  the  same  types  of  things  we  did," 
he  says.o 


WILD  FREE-ROAMING  HORSE 
AND  BURRO  ACT 

•  Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr  President,  to 
1971,  Congress  unanimously  approved 
the  Wild  Free-Roamtog  Horse  and 
Burro  Act  to  "require  the  protection, 
management,  and  control  of  wild  free- 
roaming  horses  and  burros  on  public 
lands."  This  legislation  reflected  con- 
cern that  these  animals  were  "fast  dis- 
appearing from  the  American  scene." 
At  the  time  the  law  was  passed,  it  was 
estimated  that  about  17,000  wild 
horses  and  burros  inhabited  public 
lands  admtoistered  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  through  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management  [BLM]  and  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  through  the 
Forest  Service. 

The  law  does  not  apply  to  horses 
and  burros  on  lands  administered  by 
other  agencies,  such  as  the  National 
Park  Service,  the  U.S.  Pish  and  Wild- 
life Service,  or  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. 

Mr.  President,  under  Federal  protec- 
tion and  with  no  natural  predators, 
wild  horse  and  burro  herds  tocreased 
steadily,  creating  unforeseen  conflicts 
and  pressures  on  certato  areas  of  the 
public  lands.  The  controversial  nature 
of  many  of  the  issues  tovolved  to  the 
program  made  efficient  administration 
more  and  more  difficult.  By  1976.  im- 
proved census  techniques  todicated 
wUd  horse  and  burro  populations  of 
about  63.000,  and  the  need  to  amend 
the  act  became  clear.  In  that  year,  and 
amendment  to  the  act  authorized  the 
use  of  aircraft  and  motor  vehicles  to 
the  management  of  wild  horses  and 
burros  on  those  public  lands  admtois- 
tered by  BLM  and  the  Forest  Service. 

By  1978.  wild  horse  and  burro  popu- 
lations were  estimated  to  be  nearly 
67.000.  and  Congress  amended  the  act 
agato.  providing  for  the  followtog: 

First,  transfer  of  title  to  as  many  as 
4  animals  per  year  to  an  adopter  who 
maintained  the  animals  himianely  for 
1  year.  The  purpose  of  this  change  was 
to  encourage  adoptions. 

Second,  an  order  and  priority  for  re- 
moval and  disposition  of  excess  wild 
horses  and  burros.  This  change  recog- 


nized the  tocreaslng  need  for  control 
of  wild  horse  and  burro  numbers. 

Third,  a  research  study  to  be  con- 
ducted through  the  National  Academy 
of  Sciences. 

Mr.  President,  the  1976  and  1978 
amendments  sought  to  tocrease  the  ef- 
ficiency of  program  admtoistration  to 
light  of  changing  conditions.  However, 
controversy  over  issues  such  as  appro- 
priate herd  management  levels  and 
disposition  of  excess  animals  contto- 
ued. 

Mr.  President,  for  several  years,  the 
number  of  excess  animals  removed 
from  the  range  has  exceeded  the 
nimiber  of  animals  for  which  an  adop- 
tion demand  exists.  The  1978  PRIA 
amendments  provided  an  order  and 
priority  for  removal  and  disposition  of 
excess  animals  and  directed  that 
healthy  excess  animals  for  which 
there  is  no  adoption  demand  be  hu- 
manely destroyed.  However,  the  agen- 
cies have  mamtatoed  a  moratorium  on 
destruction  of  healthy  animals  stoce 
1982.  In  1982.  BLM  and  the  Forest 
Service  established  uniform  adoption 
fees  of  $200  per  horse  and  $75  per 
burro.  Some  horse  toterest  groups 
charged  that  the  fees  were  excessive 
and  would  create  the  need  to  destroy 
animals  by  decreasing  adoption 
demand.  Because  of  these  concerns, 
the  agencies  placed  a  moratorium  on 
destruction  of  healthy  animals  until 
the  effect  of  the  fees  could  be  evaluat- 
ed. The  adoption  fee  for  a  horse  was 
eventusilly  lowered  to  $125.  but  by 
then  unadopted  horses  had  begun  to 
accumulate  to  Government  corrals  and 
the  moratorium  was  conttoued.  More 
than  10,000  unadopted  horses  are  now 
betog  matotatoed  to  BLM  corrals  and 
contract  facilities  at  a  cost  to  the 
public  of  approximately  $25,000  per 
day.  or  more  than  $9  million  a  year. 
Meanwhile,  as  many  as  20.000  wild 
horses  above  the  estimated  appropri- 
ate herd  management  levels  remato  on 
the  public  lands. 

In  February  1986,  the  Secretaries  of 
the  Interior  and  Agriculture  chartered 
the  WUd  Horse  and  Burro  Advisory 
Board  for  a  period  of  2  years.  The  ntoe 
members  appototed  to  the  board  and 
the  toterests  they  represent  are  listed 
below. 

Norman  B.  Livermore,  former 
Reagan  State  game  and  fish  director 
to  California,  San  Rafael.  CA,  chair- 
man, public-at-large. 

Helen  A.  Reilly,  International  Socie- 
ty for  the  Protection  of  Mustangs  and 
Burros,  Reno,  NV.  wild  horse  and 
burro  management. 

Laurence  R.  Jahn,  Wildlife  Manage- 
ment Institute,  Washington,  DC,  wild- 
life management. 

William  E.  Towell,  American  Forest- 
ry Association  and  National  Wildlife 
Federation.  Southern  Ptoes.  NC.  con- 
servation. 


E>eiuiis  J.  White.  American  Hiunane 
Association.  Denver.  CO.  humane  or- 
ganizations. 

James  H.  Magagna,  sheep  rancher. 
Rock  Springs.  WY.  llvesUxA  manage- 
ment. 

Brad  Little,  rancher,  Emmett,  ID, 
rangeland  management. 

Michael  J.  Pontrelll.  biologist.  Reno. 
NV,  research. 

Terry  D.  Swanson.  horse  veterinari- 
an, Littleton.  CO,  veterinary  medictoe. 

In  the  summer  and  early  fall  of  1986. 
the  board  heard  public  testimony  at 
meetings  to  Washington.  DC.  Reno, 
NV,  and  Ontario,  CA.  After  a  review  of 
the  issues,  the  board  focused  on  two 
major  problems. 

First,  large  numbers  of  unadopted 
horses  being  matotatoed  to  corrals. 

Second,  presence  on  public  lands  of 
an    estimated    15,000    to    20.000    wild 
horses  and  burros  to  excess  of  appro- 
priate herd  management  levels. 
Sttmmaky  op  Board  RscomfKirDATiOHS 

I.  DISPOSITION  OP  EXCESS  WILD  HORSES  AMD 
BURROS 

A.  That  the  Secretary  Implement  the  five- 
step  process  which  provides  several  opportu- 
nities for  disposition  of  the  excess  «nim«i« 
and  subsequently  evaluate  it.  The  five  steps 
are:  1.  Regiilar  adoption  program  at  full 
fees,  2.  special  adoptions  at  altered  fees.  3. 
training  of  horses  at  prisons  by  inmates, 
with  the  trained  animals  to  be  made  avail- 
able for  adoption.  Animals  not  adopted 
within  30  days  after  training  should  be  han- 
dled through  steps  2  and  4,  and  if  not  adopt- 
ed within  30  days,  destroyed  in  accordance 
with  step  5,  4.  placement  of  horses  on  pri- 
vate sanctuaries,  with  the  animals  main- 
tained with  non-Federal  funds,  and  5.  eu- 
thanasia for  any  animal  not  disposed  of 
within  90  days  following  BLM's  certification 
of  its  availability  for  adoption. 

B.  That  the  agencies  continue  the  current 
adoption  fees  of  $75  per  burro  and  $125  per 
horse,  with  variances  to  be  made  adminis- 
tratively to  resolve  specific  placement  prob- 
lems. The  agencies  should  also  periodically 
compile  a  study  of  the  grade  horse  market 
In  relation  to  adoption  fee  levels. 

C.  That  the  concept  of  private  sanctuaries 
for  wild  horses  and  burros  be  explored  fur- 
ther and  encourage  by  and  receive  assist- 
ance (but  not  funds)  from  BLM  and  the 
Forest  Service  to  monitor  the  efforts  and  es- 
tablish a  system  of  accountability  for  the 
animals. 

D.  That  old,  sick,  or  lame  wild  horses  and 
burros  be  disposed  of  humanely  In  the  field 
whenever  possible,  with  a  veterinarian  de- 
termining the  need  for  destruction. 

E.  That  BLM  review  the  existing  policy 
and  establish  specifications  to  ensure  that 
equipment  used  to  transport  wild  horses 
minimizes  the  risk  of  injury  to  the  animals, 
yet  is  reasonably  cost  effective. 

F.  That  BLM  require  and  constantly  urge 
its  employees,  as  well  as  contractors,  to 
carry  out  quality  control  to  maintain  equip- 
ment to  prevent  and  minimize  risics  of 
injury  to  horses  and  burros  processed  for 
adoption.  BLM  should  also  review  veteri- 
nary contracts  to  assure  they  require  appro- 
priate techniques  and  medications. 

O.  That  BLM  seek  the  assistance  of  a 
marketing  expert  to  review  the  strategy  and 
publicity  efforts  to  place  excess  animals 
through  adoption.  The  BLM  also  should  de- 
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velap  aa  miiimIii  adoption  policy  and  seek 
•ppronl  for  uw  of  paid  adveitialns  when 
trae  advotWnc  cannot  be  obtained. 

H.  niat  tbe  adopter  be  given  certificate  of 
title  1  year  after  tbe  adoption  date,  thus 
aiitnmiflnllT  eooreylnc  title  unleaa  com- 
platntB  of  inhumane  care  or  conditions  are 
imliUiril  to  BLM  or  humane  officials. 


n.  1U1I4 

A.  That  BLM  and  the  Forest  Service  con- 
tinue to  ertabilah  appropriate  herd  manace- 

Bt  lofflia  throng  their  existing  resource 
,  pianp**^  processes.  The  agen- 
ereaae  thrir  effectiveness  in 
urine  the  planning  prooeaa. 

B.  That  fertility  control,  if  available  and 
practlcalde.  be  used  on  a  temporary  basis 
where  •^rfwf^  necenary  in  specific  herd 


C.  Tliat  ezeeaa  f"»w«*i«  be  removed  in  the 
following  priortty:  1.  from  private  lands 
when  requested  by  the  landowner,  and  2. 
from  the  puldlc  luids  where  resource  degra- 
datlOD  la  the  most  slvilficant. 

O.  Tliat  the  agencies  endeavor  to  develop 
and  uttUae  more  reliable  inventory  methods 
for  wUd  horMS  and  burros,  recognizing  habi- 
tat differentlala. 

■.  That  the  rate  of  herd  increase  be  estab- 
lished for  each  herd  area  through  repeated 
oennuing  of  the  herd,  undertaken  at  the 
same  time  of  year  and  using  the  same  tech- 
nique each  time. 

F.  That  the  agencies  (1)  emphasize  contin- 
ued monitoring  of  habitat  condition,  trend. 
and  utiltation  within  herd  management 
areas,  and  (1)  develop  and  publish  a  policy 
statement  that  outlines  the  criteria  that 
wiU  be  used  and  clearly  articulates  the  basis 
for  adjustments  in  wild  horse  and  burro 
numbers. 

O.  Tluit  management  for  particular  herd 
Characteristics  continue  to  be  determined 
for  each  herd  area  through  the  planning 
process. 

m.  ■MKATH 

A.  That  all  research  on  wild  horse  and 
buiTO  herds  and  habitats  be  coordinated  by 
VIM.  at  the  national  level:  that  BLM  re- 
evaluate long-term  research  needs  when  the 
results  of  research  in  programs  are  avail- 
aUe;  axtd  that  BUf  establish  and  maintain 
a  list  of  shwt-tenn.  site-specific  projects  to 
be  considered  for  a  share  of  any  future  wild 
horse  and  burro  research  funding. 

rv.  LBGISLATION 

A.  That  sale  authority  is  not  recommend- 
ed at  this  time.  The  five-step  process  should 
be  given  priority  for  disposition  of  excess 
animals  If  the  five-step  process  does  not 
prove  effective,  consideration  should  be 
given  to  this  and  other  alternatives  for  dis- 
position of  excess  wild  horses  and  burros. 

B.  That  Public  Law  86-234  be  amended  to 
allow  Federal  agencies  besides  BLM  and  the 
Forest  Service  to  use  helicopters  and  motor 
vehicles  to  remove  horses  and  burros  from 
lands  under  their  Jurisdiction. 

C.  That  the  WUd  Free-Roaming  Horse  and 
BuiTO  Act  be  amended  to  replace  the  re- 
quirement for  public  hearings  before  the 
use  of  helicopters  and  motor  vehicles  with  a 
requlreaaent  for  public  notification  of  such 
use. 

D.  That  SeetkMi  1  of  the  Act  be  amended 
to  delete  the  language  indicating  the  ani- 
mals are  in  danger  of  disappearing.  The  sec- 
tion should  be  further  amended  to  estab- 
lish, as  a  policy  of  Congress,  that  wild 
hones  and  burros  are  to  be  managed  under 
the  principles  of  multiple-use  land  manage- 


E.  That  Section  11  of  the  Act  be  amended 
to  eliminate  the  Joint  biermial  report  re- 
quirement and  replace  it  with  an  annual  re- 
porting requirement  that  can  be  incorporat- 
ed in  each  agency's  primary  annual  report 
to  Congress. 

COKCLUSIOH 

The  board  believes  that  changes  are 
needed  in  many  areas  to  improve  the 
administration  of  the  Wild  Free- 
Roaming  Horse  and  Burro  Act.  Howev- 
er, the  board  affirmed  its  conviction 
that  the  Forest  Service  and  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  are  com- 
mitted to  the  protection  and  manage- 
ment of  wild  horses  and  burros  on  the 
public  lands,  based  upon  the  principles 
of  multiple-use  land  management. 

The  board  stated  that  BLM.  which  is 
responsible  for  more  than  95  percent 
of  all  wild  horses  and  burros,  and  cur- 
rent policy  has  resulted  in  a  program 
where  increasingly  larger  portions  of 
funds  are  spent  to  maintain  thousands 
of  excess  wild  horses  for  an  indetermi- 
nate period  of  time,  rather  than  to 
manage  and  protect  animals  in  their 
natural  habitat. 

The  board  found  that  the  present 
situation  fulfills  neither  the  spirit  nor 
the  letter  of  the  law.  The  board 
strongly  urged  the  Secretaries  to  give 
careful  consideration  to  the  recom- 
mendations in  their  report  and  to  de- 
velop a  clear  policy  statement  that  will 
guide  them  in  administering  the  act  in 
the  future.  Both  Secretaries  are  mull- 
ing the  reconmiendations  over  as  of 
this  date. 

Mr.  President,  I  support  the  advisory 
board's  recommendations  with  certain 
cautions.  All  interested  parties  must 
agree  on  "appropriate  herd  manage- 
ment levels".  They  must  also  agree  on 
Inventory  numbers— how  many  ani- 
mals are  in  a  given  area  at  a  given 
time.  This  was  done  in  the  Rock 
Springs,  WY,  district  of  BLM.  The  ar- 
guments and  noise  diminished.  The  al- 
location of  forage,  protection  of  range 
values,  enhancement  of  wildlife,  and 
the  grazing  of  appropriate  nimiber  of 
domestic  animals  continued  without 
the  controversy. 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  that  my  col- 
leagues and  the  public  support:  In- 
creased adoption  of  excess  wild  horses 
and  burros,  the  establishment  of  pri- 
vate sanctuaries  for  excess  animals,  in- 
creased and  improved  marketing  of 
the  adoption  program,  and  experimen- 
tal training  and  horse  breaking  pro- 
gram at  prisons  so  that  more  gentle 
animals  can  be  adopted. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  reservations 
about  killing  healthy  animals  and 
laying  them  down  in  a  ditch  or  on  the 
range.  I  prefer  other  solutions.  Hope- 
fully if  the  board's  recommendations 
are  followed,  there  will  be  no  excess 
animals  to  destroy.  Sale  authority,  al- 
though the  practical  solution,  is  prob- 
ably not  politically  feasible.  Neverthe- 
less we  must  resolve  the  problem  and 
expense  of  holding  large  numbers  of 
animals  at  Federal  expense.  If  practi- 


cal solutions  are  not  feasible,  then  fea- 
sible solutions  which  will  work  become 
practical  and  necessary.* 


j  AFFORDABLE  HOUSING 

•  VLt.  ADAMS.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  1056  which  is  identical 
in  content  to  S.  607  introduced  by  my 
esteemed  colleagues.  Senator  Cran- 
STOK  and  Senator  D'Amato. 

Mr.  President,  the  purchase  of  a 
home  Is  the  cornerstone  dream  for 
most  Americans.  This  bill  retains  that 
dream  for  many  potential  home 
buyvs  with  modest  incomes,  little 
downpayments.  and  a  small  savings  ac- 
count. A  proposal  to  increase  fees  of 
the  Government  National  Mortgage 
Association  from  6  to  10  basis  points  Is 
a  significant  sum  when  passed  on  to 
the  firsttime  home  buyer.  Based  on 
the  $82  billion  of  securities  GNMA 
giiaranteed  in  fiscal  year  1986,  home 
buyers  closing  costs  would  have  been 
increased  an  average  of  $187  per 
family. 

Further,  Mr.  President,  the  home- 
building  industry  is  important  to  my 
State.  But  what  Is  more  important  to 
me  is  the  impact  on  society.  As  we  re- 
strict and  limit  access  to  the  market, 
we  reduce  the  opportunity  to  fulfill 
fundamental  neeids  of  our  citizens. 
Home  ownership  not  only  provides 
phj^cal  shelter  for  a  family,  but  also 
increases  independence  and  self- 
estetm.  By  owning  a  home,  citizens 
becotne  inevitably  involved  in  their 
neighborhoods,  schools,  and  communi- 
ties. It  provides  the  emotional  anchor 
we  all  seek  in  our  lives.  These  are 
ideals  we  should  promote  and  not  dis- 
coumge. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  GNMA 
is  an  effective  and  actuarially  soimd 
program  with  a  large  reserve  fund.  I 
see  no  reason  why  such  increases 
should  take  place.  It  is  our  responsibil- 
ity to  maintain  the  affordability  of 
hou«ing  for  all  our  citizens.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  favorably  consider  this 
proposal.* 


ENGLISH  PROFICIENCY  ACT 

•  Mr.  McCAIN.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  thank  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  New  Mexico,  Senator 
BIN6AMAN,  for  introducing  the  English 
Proficiency  Act.  I  am  very  pleased  to 
join  him  on  behalf  of  this  important 
measure. 

Tliis  bill  seeks  to  provide  grants  to 
help  support  commuinity-based  liter- 
acy programs  directed  to  limited  Eng- 
lish proficient  adults  and  out-of -school 
youth,  focusing  on  those  whose  native 
language  is  not  English. 

"The  niunber  of  Americans  who 
cannot  read,  write,  or  even  speak  the 
Enc^ish  language  is  tragic.  The  U.S. 
Department  of  Education  estimates 
that  nationwide,  from  17  to  21  million 


adults.  20  years  of  age  older,  are  illiter- 
ate. By  definition,  these  individuals 
have  a  reading  comprehension  no 
greater  than  the  fourth  grade  level. 
The  demographics  of  illiteracy  reveal 
why  enactment  of  this  bill  is  so  vital. 
Nationally,  37  percent  of  those  classi- 
fied as  illiterate  are  individuals  for 
whom  English  is  a  second  language.  In 
my  home  State  of  Arizona,  of  the  esti- 
mated 300,000  adults  classified  as  illit- 
erate, nearly  50  percent  are  Hispanic 
or  native  American,  many  of  whom 
speak  a  non-English  language  at 
home. 

The  inability  of  so  many  Americans 
to  communicate  proficiently  in  Eng- 
lish poses  a  litany  of  serious  problems 
for  our  Nation.  Our  country  needs  all 
its  people  to  participate  in  its  social, 
political,  and  economic  life.  Without 
English  skills,  many  individuals  are 
cut  off  from  the  mainstream  of  socie- 
ty. They  lack  the  means  of  communi- 
cation necessary  to  fully  contribute  to 
and  take  advantage  of  the  many  op- 
portunities and  benefits  this  Nation 
has  to  offer.  Indeed,  those  limited  in 
their  English  proficiency  are  prevent- 
ed from  realizing  their  full  potential, 
and,  regrettably,  so  is  America.  I 
would  submit  that  our  society  cannot 
afford  to  allow  this  vast  wesdth  of 
human  potential  to  go  unrealized. 

Clearly,  if  we  are  to  effectively  ad- 
dress illiteracy  in  our  Nation,  we  must 
assist  those  whose  native  language  is 
not  English.  However,  we  must  do 
more  than  espouse  the  importance  of 
English  proficiency  or  spend  our  ener- 
gies on  symbolic  measures  reiterating 
the  need.  We  must,  instead,  invest  in 
America  by  providing  opportunity  for 
these  individuals. 

Across  the  country,  limited  English 
proficient  Americans  have  nowhere  to 
turn  for  competent  help  to  improve 
their  skills.  The  English  Proficiency 
Act  turns  concern  into  action.  The  act 
would  help  furnish  a  myriad  of  out- 
reach organizations  with  the  means  to 
provide  English  sklUs  programming  to 
the  segments  of  our  population  that 
traditional  educational  Institutions 
and  strategies  have  failed  to  reach. 
EInactment  of  this  measure  would  be  a 
progressive  step  not  only  on  behalf  of 
those  most  limited  in  their  English 
skills,  recent  immigrants,  but  for  all 
those  who  need  to  upgrade  their  capa- 
bilities to  functional  levels. 

There  is  no  single  step  that  can  be 
taken  to  guarantee  the  English  profi- 
ciency of  all  Americans.  Language  ca- 
pabilities can  depend  greatly  on  the 
initiative  and  desire  of  the  individual 
and  can  be  Impacted  by  such  factors  as 
one's  social  and  economic  environ- 
ment. However,  I  believe  the  English 
Proficiency  Act  is  an  effective  means 
tc  help  ensure  that  all  Americans,  no 
matter  what  their  age.  ethnic  herit- 
age, or  educational  backgroiuid.  have 
the  opportunity  to  acquire  the  funda- 


mental skills  necessary  to  pursue  their 
goals  and  dreams.* 


RULES  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  AG- 
RICULTURE. NUTRITION.  AND 
FORESTRY 

•  Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President.  I  submit 
for  printing  in  the  Record,  the  Rules 
of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture.  Nu- 
trition, and  Forestry  as  required  by 
rule  XXVI,  paragraph  2,  of  the  Stand- 
ing Rules  of  the  Senate. 
Rules  of  the  Comm ittee  on  Agricux.tuiue, 
nutrttioh.  and  forestry 

1.  Regular  meetings  shall  be  held  on  the 
first  and  third  Wednesday  of  each  month 
when  Congress  is  in  session. 

2.  Voting  by  proxy  as  authorized  by  the 
Senate  Rules  for  specific  bills  or  subjects 
shall  be  allowed  whenever  a  quorum  of  the 
committee  is  actually  present. 

3.  To  assure  the  equitable  assignment  of 
members  to  subcomniittees,  no  member  of 
the  committee  will  receive  assignment  to  a 
second  subcommittee  until,  in  order  of  se- 
niority, all  members  of  the  committee  have 
chosen  assignments  to  one  subcommittee, 
and  no  member  shall  receive  assignment  to 
a  third  subcommittee  until,  in  order  of  se- 
niority, all  members  have  chosen  assign- 
ments to  two  subcommittees. 

4.  A  majority  of  the  committee  shall  con- 
stitute a  quorum  for  the  purpose  of  report- 
ing bills,  nominations,  matters  or  recom- 
mendations. Six  members  shall  constitute  a 
quorum  for  the  purpose  of  transacting  com- 
mittee business:  Provided,  that  one  member 
shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the  receipt  of 
evidence,  the  swearing  of  witnesses,  and  the 
taking  of  testimony. 

5.  Official  attendance  of  all  Committee 
markups  and  executive  sessions  of  the  Com- 
mittee shall  be  kept  by  the  Committee 
Clerk.  Official  attendance  of  all  Subcommit- 
tee markups  and  executive  sessions  shall  be 
kept  by  the  Subcommittee  Clerk. 

Official  attendance  of  all  hearings  shall  be 
kept,  provided  that.  Senators  are  notified  by 
the  Committee  Chairman  and  Ranking 
Member,  in  the  case  of  Committee  hearings, 
and  by  the  Subcommittee  Chairman  and 
Ranking  Member,  in  the  case  of  Subcom- 
mittee hearings.  48  hours  in  advance  of  the 
hearing  that  attendance  will  be  taken.  Oth- 
erwise, no  attendance  wlU  be  taken.  Attend- 
ance at  all  hearings  is  encouraged.e 


ADMINISTRATION'S  PHYSICIAN 
PAYMENT  PLAN 

•  Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  administration  has  proposed, 
in  the  budget  for  fiscal  year  1988,  that 
Medicare  payments  to  physicians 
whose  practices  are  based  in  hospi- 
tals—radiologists, anethesiologists,  and 
pathologists  [RAP'sl— be  Incorporated 
in  the  set  price  for  each  hospital  pro- 
cedure. 

I  am  very  concerned  that  such  a  pro- 
posal is  premature  and  could  waste 
time  and  scarce  resources  in  imple- 
menting a  payment  system  that  may 
not  be  the  way  Congress  wants  to  pro- 
ceed. 

I  have  substantial  concerns  that  a 
hurriedly  designed  Medicare  reim- 
bursement system  for  physician  serv- 
ices based  on  DRG's  may  diminish 


both  access  to  care,  particularly  in 
rural  areas,  and  quality  of  care  to 
Medicare  beneficiaries. 

Implementing  such  a  reimbursement 
system,  even  if  only  for  hoepltal-baaed 
physicians,  might  necessitate  incorpo- 
rating mandatory  acceptance  of  as- 
signment of  Medicare  benefits,  which 
could  result  in  the  inequitable  distri- 
bution of  services  and  comjDensation 
and  which  policy  has  been  rejected  by 
Congress. 

Congress  has  established  an  impres- 
sive Physician  Payment  Review  Com- 
mission to  study,  review,  and  report 
recommendations  to  Congress  regard- 
ing modifications  in  reimbursement 
for  physicians'  services  under  the  Med- 
icare Program  and  has  specifically  re- 
quired the  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services,  taking  into  account  a 
thorough  examination  of  input  costs 
for  physicians'  services,  to  report  by 
July  1,  1989,  concerning  development 
of  a  relative  value  scale  for  implemen- 
tation in  1990.  The  Commission  has  al- 
ready issued  its  first  report  and  the 
Commissioners  have  started  a  number 
of  studies  which  will  inform  Congress 
about  the  nature  of  the  problem  and 
possible  solutions. 

I  believe  that  any  drastic  change  in 
the  Medicare  pajrment  methodology 
for  physicians'  services— including 
those  incorporating  payment  for  hos- 
pital-based physicians  as  part  of  a 
fixed  payment  for  inpatient  hospital 
services— should  not  be  undertaken 
without  receipt  of  the  results  of  the 
reports  required  under  legislation  en- 
acted in  the  99th  Congress  and  a  de- 
tailed analysis  of  the  long-range 
impact  of  any  such  change  on  quality 
of  care  and  access  to  care  for  Medicare 
beneficiaries.* 


DEATH  OF  SENATOR  ZORINSKY 

*  Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  last 
week  the  Senate  lost  one  of  its  most 
independent  voices  with  the  passing  of 
Ed  Zorinsky.  I  want  to  Join  my  col- 
leagues in  paying  special  tribute  to 
this  Midwestemer  who  reminded  us 
regularly  about  the  virtue  of  using 
conunon  sense  when  dealing  with  the 
many  problems  that  confront  our 
Nation  and  our  world. 

Ed  Zorinsky  was  not  one  to  shrink  at 
walking  alone  if  necessary.  Some 
would  term  it  being  a  maverick.  But 
Ed  Zorinsky  put  what  he  thought  best 
for  the  people  of  Nebraska  and  the 
Nation  ahead  of  partisan  politics. 

I  have  had  the  privilege  of  working 
with  Ed  in  the  Agriculture  Committee. 
I  think  the  people  of  Nebraska  can  be 
comforted  to  know  that  they  had  no 
better  advocate  of  what  was  good  for 
agriculture  in  this  country  than  Ed.  In 
fact,  rural  America  has  had  no  better 
friend  than  Ekl  Zorinsky. 

His  service  on  the  difficult  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  has  been  equally 
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as  ezcmiilary.  Always  a  quick  study, 
Ed  Zorlmky  got  to  the  core  of  difficult 
tntemational  dfl«mnnaH  with  ease. 

BariMn  Joins  me  in  offering  our 
coodoknceB  and  prayers  to  Ed's  wife, 
Ceoe,  and  their  children.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  JOE  PURCELL 

•  Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  with 
the  death  of  Joe  PurceU,  the  Stote  of 
Arkansas  lost  one  of  the  finest  men 
who  has  ever  served  in  political  office. 
Joe  served  as  attorney  areneral.  Lieu- 
tenant Governor,  and  for  a  brief  time 
as  Governor  of  our  State.  He  was  at 
one  time  the  chairman  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  of  Arkansas— a  party  he 
loved  and  devoted  himself  to. 

One  of  the  headlines  telling  of  his 
death  called  him  a  statesman.  Another 
rather  crusty  columnist  spoke  of  the 
fact  that  Joe  Purcell  never  played  the 
role  of  a  nice  guy,  "he  was  a  nice  guy." 
He  was  a  politician  that  "ran  on  his 
own  qualifications,  not  on  the  disquali- 
fications of  his  opponents,"  the  colum- 
nist pointed  out. 

Others  have  credited  him  with 
moving  the  State  of  Arkansas  into 
modem  politics.  His  manner  of  poU- 
tiddng.  however,  never  changed.  He 
loved  to  get  out  with  the  voters,  to 
shake  hands,  eat  catfish,  and  speak  at 
old  time  political  rallies.  He  was  trust- 
ed by  alL  The  people  knew  he  was  tell- 
ing the  simple  truth  when  he  would 
respond  to  thorny  political  questions 
with  the  simple  answer  "I'll  do  what  is 
right." 

Joe  served  as  Lieutentant  Govenor 
during  my  tenure  as  Governor.  During 
that  time,  he  also  assumed  the  chair- 
manship of  the  State  bicentennial 
ffnmmterinn— n  thankless  and  seeming- 
ly never-ending  Job  that  entailed  ev- 
erything fran  choosing  the  plans  and 
erecting  a  memorial  on  the  groimds  of 
the  capitol.  to  leading  a  wagon  train 
across  the  State  of  Arlcansas. 

This  was  a  Job  that  was  perfect  for 
Joe  PurcelL  He  was  one  of  the  best 
ambassadors  we  could  have  offered  to 
the  many  bicentennial  events  across 
our  Nation.  He  loved  our  State  and 
our  political  system  and  never  missed 
a  chance  to  promote  either  one  of 
them. 

Yes,  I  think  Joe  Purcell  is  one  of  the 
few  people  we  can  say  who  "did  what 
was  right"  even  at  the  expense  of  his 
own  political  career.  He  will  be  sorely 
missed  by  the  people  of  Arkansas.* 


many  different  thoughts  about  the 
causes  of  homelessness  and  about  the 
solutions.  However,  very  few  people 
would  argue  that  the  problem  does  not 
exist,  that  it  is  not  extremely  serious 
and  that  it  is  not  growing. 

Dxiring  the  last  few  weeks,  the 
House  and  the  Senate  have  both  been 
working  on  major  pieces  of  emergency 
legislation  to  help  the  homeless.  This 
bill  will  almost  certainly  be  folded  into 
a  larger  bill.  Its  purpose  is  to  ensure 
that  some  extremely  important  provi- 
sions win  not  be  overlooked  during  the 
debate.  First,  the  Emergency  Food  As- 
sistance for  the  Homeless  Act  extends 
expedited  food  stamp  services  to  those 
whose  combined  assets  and  income  are 
below  1  month's  rent  and  utilities. 
This  is  a  first  step  in  trying  to  help 
those  people  who  are  threatened  with 
homelessness.  Once  people  have  lost 
their  homes,  their  problems  become 
much  more  difficult  to  solve  and  the 
cost  to  society  increases  significantly. 
Expedited  services  are  also  extended 
to  the  homeless  themselves.  People  in 
both  these  groups  who  are  eligible  for 
food  stamps  wlU  receive  them  within  5 
days.  Outreach  services  are  provided 
so  that  homeless  people  who  are  not 
aware  that  they  are  eligible  to  receive 
food  stamps  will  be  able  to  eat.  Final- 
ly, this  bill  reauthorizes  TEPAP.  the 
Temporary  Emergency  Pood  Assist- 
ance Program,  and  provides  increased 
Federal  money  for  its  administration. 
The  program  is  an  extremely  impor- 
tant one  as  it  provides  funds  for  tem- 
porary relief  through  the  distribution 
of  surplus  commodities.  Food  that 
would  otherwise  be  wasted  is  made 
available  to  the  needy. 

While  the  budget  deficit  is  the  most 
serious  issue  facing  the  Nation  today, 
we  can  not  solve  our  fiscal  problems 
on  the  backs  of  the  poor  and  the 
needy.  We  must  continue  our  struggle 
against  hunger  in  the  United  States. 
For  this  reason,  I  strongly  urge  the 
passage  of  this  bill.* 


THE  EMERGENCY  FOOD  ASSIST- 
ANCE FOR  THE  HOMELESS  ACT 

•  Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  pleased  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  the 
Emergency  Food  Assistance  for  the 
Homelea  Act.  During  the  last  few 
years,  .Jiere  have  been  several  studies 
and  numerous  reports  that  have  cited 
vaitly  different  estimates  of  the  num- 
bers of  homeless  people.  There  are 


LIBRARIES-A  VITAL  ROLE  IN 
DEMOCRATIC  SOCIETY 

*  Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  pleased  to  join  in  sponsoring 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  26,  to  author- 
ize and  request  the  President  to  call  a 
White  House  Conference  on  Library 
and  Information  Services  no  later 
than  October  1989.  The  public  library 
provides  a  unique  and  vital  service  to 
many  communities  in  Maryland  and 
throughout  the  Nation  by  providing  a 
multitude  of  resources  and  programs 
to  all  citizens,  usually  at  no  cost.  The 
library  has  always  been  an  integral 
part  of  what  our  country  represents; 
an  educated  citizenry,  freedom  of  in- 
formation, and  an  open  and  enlight- 
ened society.  I  am  proud  to  join  in  the 
effort  to  ensure  a  strong  public  library 
system. 


The  resolution  I  have  Joined  in  spon- 
soring is  the  result  of  a  recommenda- 
tion put  forth  by  the  1979  White 
House  Conference  that  similar  confer- 
ences be  held  at  the  Federal  level 
every  10  years  to  establish  the  nation- 
al ii^ormation  goals  and  priorities  for 
the  next  decade,  to  assure  effective 
transfer  of  knowledge  to  the  citizeru-y, 
and  to  accomplish  this  goal  in  light  of 
accelerated  changes  in  information 
technology  and  practices.  The  confer- 
ence would  solicit  input  from  a  wide 
range  of  the  American  public  includ- 
ing library  users,  civic  leaders,  law- 
makers, librarians,  and  others  in  iden- 
tifying immet  library  service  needs,  ex- 
amining library  and  information  serv- 
ice issues,  and  developing  recommen- 
dations for  future  library  and  informa- 
tion services. 

As  indicated  by  the  Citizens  for 
Maryland  Libraries,  a  group  of  individ- 
uals froiin  all  parts  of  Maryland  dedi- 
cated to  strengthening  libraries  to 
better  serve  their  communities  and  in- 
creasing public  awareness  of  the  serv- 
ices available  from  libraries,  a  further 
White  House  Conference  on  Libraries 
and  Information  Services  is  much 
needed  to  deal  with  the  technological 
advatnces  of  the  past  decade  which  are 
revolutionizing  both  libraries  and  in- 
formation services.  Libraries  play  a 
vital  role  in  a  democratic  society  that 
depends  upon  the  informed  participa- 
tion of  its  people.  We  should  continue 
our  commitment  to  provide  the  means 
for  our  citizens  to  pursue  tuiowledge 
and  education,  and  should  strongly  en- 
coumge  that  pursuit.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  this  resolution 
which  will  reaffirm  our  commitment 
to  our  libraries  and  provide  a  fonun 
for  the  discussion  of  the  important 
issues  facing  our  library  and  informa- 
tion services  commimities  today.* 
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E  1986-87  YOUNG  WRITER'S 
CONTEST 

*  MSr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
all  proud  Americans  here  assembled, 
but  within  many  of  our  constituencies 
there  are  some  who  are  prouder  still 
this  week.  I  speak  of  the  105  first 
thrqugh  eighth  graders  who  are  win- 
ners in  the  1986-87  Young  Writer's 
Contest.  Their  reward  for  winning  is 
not  monetary,  however.  Their  prize  is 
to  be  published  in  the  third  edition  of 
"Rainbow  Collection:  Stories  and 
Poetry  by  Yoimg  People,"  sponsored 
by  Ronald  McDonald's  Children's 
Charities,  it  is  the  anthology  of  win- 
ning entries  from  this  year's  competi- 
tion^ 

I  tin  pleased  to  say  that  there  is  a 
secopd  grade  student  winner  this  year, 
Beth  Hanson,  from  Kaycee,  WY.  But 
those  who  captiure  the  gold  ring  are 
not  the  only  winners.  There  is  a  tri- 
umph for  our  Nation  in  each  girl  and 
boy  who  enters  the  competition,  and 


who  brings  to  our  attention  their  im- 
pressions of  our  complicated  world  and 
provides  insight  into  the  traditional 
and  changing  heritage  that  compro- 
mise America. 

Guided  by  their  teachers  in  elemen- 
tary, middle,  and  junior  high  school 
classrooms  all  over  our  great  country, 
these  children  set  a  goal  for  them- 
selves, and  that  goal  was  to  express 
their  creativity,  their  imaginations 
and  their  feelings  in  writing.  Some 
chose  poetic  expression;  others  con- 
jured up  fables  or  short  stories  or  pre- 
ferred an  essay  format. 


Because,  we  all,  from  time  to  time, 
find  ourselves  quoting  statistics,  re- 
viewing, often  critiquing,  the  educa- 
tional system  of  our  country,  and 
measuring  the  impact  of  television  on 
this  Nation's  success  with  the  written 
word,  it  follows  that  as  a  matter  of  na- 
tional conscience,  we  must  also  spot- 
light individual  and  collective  efforts 
to  improve  our  citizen's  ability  to 
write. 

Writing  can  be  inconvenient;  writing 
is  hard  work.  Pericles  said,  "One  who 
has  ideas  but  lacks  the  power  to  ex- 
press  them   clearly   is   no   better   off 
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than  one  who  has  no  ideas  at  all."  If 
we  are  to  challenge  young  people  to 
take  up  pens,  to  withstand  the  tedium 
of  composing  a  perfect  paragraph,  we 
must  first  show  them  that  their  effort 
is  important,  their  goal  laudable. 

Please  join  me  in  applauding  the  ef- 
forts of  the  thousands  of  students  who 
entered  the  Young  Writer's  Contest, 
and  in  congratulating  Beth  Hanson 
and  the  104  other  winners.  I  submit 
for  the  Record,  their  names: 

The  list  follows: 


Nam 


SdnH 


Age       Gnde 


So 


City  md  Stale 


Code 


Johnson,  bnty- 


Lee  Shdly 

rdon,  KBKfk.. 


Gordon, 
Snyles.  Lex... 

lonn2,  Lucas 

Adunson,  Janae 

Qarab,  Lauren 

bm.  K«l|f „ 

jQr^nry,  Doii(lai„ 

Morns,  Josh 

Wilson,  Elizite(ll...„ 


Birr,  /Mew 

■djooby,  Efic 

tadand,  Kim 

Dmhrd,  Stacy 

Hlcy,  Ryw 

IWino,  Valvie 

Okidn,  Shmami.. 

Stall.  Mitdi 

Modica,  Matt.. 
Focrster,  Stcphane.. 
Ravnc,  Jacqueline.. 
Troupe,  loaana 


Sifflon.  Came.. 
McGinnB,  FrancoQi.. 
Fariao.  Wendy . 
Rivis.  Mrsto  .. 


Canera,  Joel _ 

Dailsflian,  Linda........ 

Wright,  Jenna 

NOORSOn,  NUDy ..._..„ 

Rueger,  Ijidia 

Chnt  Oiiistine 

Westemian,  Paula 

Sutherland,  Jemifer.. 


Raich, 
tatdxrthy,  Lisa.. 

Nvr,  Rachel 

Beyer,  EiMy .. 
Fair,  Oayton 


*2- 

Moiy .. 


Mdendon,  Tare 

Ihuupsw,  Paide(le_ 

Nal,  John 

Rogers.  Sarah — 

Kit.  Mchen _ 


Osborne,  EbabcOi.. 

Snulh.  Senya 

{Manor,  Carolyn 

Han,  Die 

En^ika,  Jnai 


Gnuttir,  Biyin.... 

Sack.  Mna 

Souk,  Rotart 

Suars,  laShann.. 
Afmisto,  Adwi — 


Pbmts,  Brad... 


Os,  Jefliey.. 


Jadoon,  ttarion... 

Foore,  Jason 

Krahn,  iMonn... 
ColtiAl 


.Eiin.. 
DeJoRgk;  Jidk... 
jjkwns,  Brian.. 

Orr,  Rachel.. 


WUhML  Tylar.... 
(MATMbM... 


Sterlini  Elem  Sch .. 

.  Hartsefc,  JHS 

.  MacOemion  Sdi... 

RidHand  Eleni  Sch.. 
.  Sunne  Elen  Sch..._ 
.  Hydesvine  Sdi 

WikwCietliES.... 

.  Newton  School „. 

.  Part  HiH  Sch 

.  Idale  Schod 

.  Bloomfield  JHS  .... 
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THE  SFXRIT  OF  LIFE  AWARD 
•  Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
Uke  to  call  the  Senate's  attention  to 
two  outstanding  individuals  who  have 
devoted  themselves  and  their  re- 
sources   to    countless    humanitarian 


I  refer,  Mr.  President,  to  Morton  and 
Sylvia  Cohen,  lifelong  Chicago  resi- 
dents, who  have  stood  up  for  the 
future  of  patients  in  need.  For  this, 
the  Cohen  couple  is  being  honored  by 
the  Palm  Springs,  CA,  chapter  of  the 
City  of  Hope,  BCarch  14. 1987. 

Morton  and  Sylvia  have  been  con- 
tinuously involved  in  various  civic  and 
philanthropic  organizations,  devoting 
hard  work  uid  providing  various  fund- 
raising  «^mpitigTw  and  have  given  gen- 
erously of  themselves  to  these  organi- 
zations. 

Morton  and  Sylvia  also  take  special 
pride  in  their  devotion  to  the  City  of 
H(H>e  and  its  world  class  reputation  for 
patient  care  and  research  into  cata- 
strophic diseases.  They  have  worked 
closely  with  the  City  of  Hope  in  the 
study  of  genetic  engineering  and  do- 
nated a  wing  of  a  building  dedicated  to 
research  in  this  area. 

In  recognition  of  their  devotion  and 
contribution  to  the  City  of  Hope,  the 
Cohens  are  the  recipients  of  the  Spirit 
of  Life  Award. 

Such  effort  and  sacrifice  should  not 
go  unnoticed.  The  incessant  work  of 
my  fellow  minoisans  serves  to  high- 
light truly  unselfish  service  for  the 
betterment  of  our  society.* 


AFGHANISTAN:  LETTERS  FROM 
THE  STATE  OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

•  Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
last  December  the  brutal  Soviet  occu- 
patlcm  of  Afghanistan  entered  its 
eighth  year.  The  horrible  condition  of 
human  rights  in  Afghanistan  was  re- 
cently described  in  a  United  Nations 


report  as:  "A  Situation  Approaching 
Genocide." 

As  chairman  of  the  Congressional 
Task  Force  on  Afghanistan.  I  have  re- 
ceived thousands  of  letters  from  Amer- 
icans across  the  Nation  who  are  out- 
raged at  the  senseless  atrocities  being 
committed  today  in  Afghanistan. 
Many  of  these  letters  are  from  Ameri- 
cans who  are  shocked  at  this  Nation's 
relative  silence  about  the  genocide 
taking  place  in  Afghanistan. 

In  the  weeks  and  montlis  ahead,  I 
plan  to  share  some  of  these  letters 
with  my  colleagues.  I  will  insert  into 
the  Record  two  letters  each  day  from 
various  States  in  the  Nation.  Today,  I 
submit  two  letters  from  the  State  of 
Massachusetts. 

The  letters  follow: 

Frankux,  BdA. 

Mh.  Humphrey:  I  would  think  the  United 
States  government  would  react  more  strong- 
ly to  the  barbarous  way  the  Soviet  Union  is 
systematically  butchering  the  people  of  Af- 
ghanistan. Why  haven't  we  and  the  western 
countries  put  more  pressure  on  the  Soviets 
and  their  leadership? 

I  get  ill  when  I  read  about  the  terrible 
atrocities  committed  against  these  fearless 
people. 

Please  do  something  to  help  the  people  of 
Afghanistan. 
Sincerely, 

Joan  Jungham. 

Brockton,  MA. 

Dear  Senator  Humphrey:  We  are  writing 
to  voice  our  protest  to  the  calculated  cam- 
paign of  butchery  that  is  being  imposed 
upon  the  people  of  Afghanistan.  It  is  no 
better  than  the  same  genocide  methods  that 
the  Nazis  perpetrated  on  the  Jewish  people 
during  the  Second  World  War.  Our  country 
has  a  moral  obligation  to  help  put  a  stop  to 
such  atrocities.  In  turning  our  back  on  those 
innocent  people,  we  are  in  effect  contribut- 
ing to  It  by  pretending  that  we  don't  know 
what  Is  going  on.  GOD  HELP  US,  AND 
THE  WORLD,  if  we  don't  protest  such  ac- 
tions, because  if  It  continues,  it  could  ONE 
DAY  happen  right  here  in  our  country. 

Could  we  wish  such  a  terrible  tiling  on  our 
ctUldren,  or  our  grandchildren? 

We  are  supposed  to  l>e  the  Land  of  the 
P*ree,  and  the  Home  of  the  Brave.  Let  us 


now  prove  It!!!  Freedom  for  all  or  freedom 
for  iione!!! 

Sincerely, 

Marcel  D.  and  Edith  A.  Richard.* 


SANCTIONS  ON  SOUTH  AFRICA 

•  Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Secretary  of  State's  Advisory  Commit- 
tee on  South  Africa  issued  its  report 
on  United  States  policy  toward  South 
Africa  on  January  29  of  this  year.  The 
advisory  committee  consisted  of  a  dls- 
tin0uished  group  of  Americans,  co- 
chajred  by  Frank  Cary.  former  chair- 
man of  IBM,  and  William  T.  Coleman, 
former  Secretary  of  Transportation 
undfer  President  Ford.  The  advisory 
committee,  after  a  year  of  study  and 
first-hand  oljservation  of  the  situation 
in  South  Africa,  issued  an  excellent 
and  thoughtful  report. 

Unfortunately,  that  report  and  its 
conclusions  have  been  ignored  by  the 
Reaean  administration.  Not  only  have 
Secretary  Shultz  and  President 
Reagan  ignored  the  findings  of  their 
own  advisory  committee,  but  the  State 
Department  has  criticized  the  commit- 
tee'fe  conclusions.  This  administration 
seeoos  to  have  learned  nothing  from 
its  embarrassing  defeat  in  the  Con- 
gress last  year,  nor  from  the  universal- 
ly acknowledged  failure  of  their  policy 
of  "constructive  engagement." 

The  advisory  committee  stated  in 
their  findings  and  recommendations: 

Tl^e  most  urgent  challenge  facing  the 
United  States  and  other  members  of  the 
international  community  is  to  convince 
President  P.W.  Botha  and  his  supporters 
tliat  it  is  in  their  Interest  to  negotiate  now 
rattier  tlian  later.  Unfortunately,  they 
appear  unlikely  to  accept  this  reality  until  a 
further  combination  of  internal  and  exter- 
nal ipressures  raises  the  financial  costs  of 
maltitaining  apartheid  with  its  present  mo- 
nopoly of  wliite  power.  Sanctions  alone  will 
not  cliange  the  attitudes  of  South  Africa's 
rulihg  wtiite  minority.  They  must  be  com- 
bing with  efforts  to  dissolve  the  atmos- 
phere of  fear  ttiat  lias  so  narrowed  white  vi- 
sloQS  of  a  postapartheid  South  Africa.  *  *  * 


There  must  be  no  confusion  or  uncertain- 
ty in  the  minds  of  the  present  South  Afri- 
can government,  or  in  the  minds  of  these 
struggling  to  create  a  non-racial  South 
Africa,  as  to  the  preconditions  for  the  re- 
sumption of  normal  political  and  economic 
relations  with  the  United  States.  For  this 
reason,  the  Advisory  Ck>mmlttee  recom- 
mends against  U.S.  endorsement  of  "re- 
forms" that  fall  to  address  the  fundamental 
concerns  of  black  South  Africans.  Applause 
for  piecemeal  reforms  has  proven  counter- 
productive. 

Mr.  President,  while  this  administra- 
tion ignores  the  report  of  its  own  advi- 
sory committee  on  South  Africa,  and 
drags  its  feet  on  the  implementation 
of  sanctions,  it  continues  to  applaud 
piecemeal  reforms  in  South  Africa. 
This  attitude  has  caused  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment to  lose  all  credibility  with  the 
South  African  black  populace  as  an 
honest  broker.  It  has  hurt  our  image 
throughout  Africa.  And  by  failing  to 
pressure  the  South  African  regime  in 
a  meaningful  way  to  enter  into  negoti- 
ations with  black  leaders,  it  has  in- 
creased and  hastened  the  likelihood  of 
a  violent  and  bloody  civil  war  in  South 
Africa. 

Owen  Bieber.  the  president  of  the 
United  Auto  Workers  Union  and  a 
member  of  the  State  Department  Ad- 
visory Committee  on  South  Africa,  has 
written  a  thoughtful  editorial  piece  on 
our  policy  toward  South  Africa.  He 
points  out  that: 

Regardless  of  Ideology  or  party,  no  one 
liencfits  from  a  vacuum  of  presidential  lead- 
ership on  foreign  policy— and  on  South 
Africa.  Reagan  has  been  so  out  of  touch 
with  reality  that  he's  lost  even  his  own 
party  ...  By  rejecting  key  conclusions  of  its 
own  South  Africa  panel,  the  administration 
undercuts  pressure  on  the  apartheid  govern- 
ment and  makes  an  escalation  of  sanctions 
in  the  future  more  likely  and  necessary. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  a  newly 
engaged  President  will  start  by  read- 
ing the  report  of  his  own  Advisory 
Committee  on  South  Africa,  and 
acting  on  its  recommendations.  I  ask 
that  the  article  by  Owen  Bieber.  enti- 
tled "Clinging  to  Quiet  Diplomacy,"  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  article  follows: 
[From  the  Washington  Post,  Mar.  10, 19871 

Clinging  to  Quiet  Diplomacy  Against  the 
Advice  or  the  President's  Own  Commit- 
tee, THE  Administration  Still  Resists 
Sanctions  on  South  Africa 

(By  Owen  Bieber) 
Constructive  engagement,  never  a  particu- 
larly robust  specimen  of  U.S.  foreign  policy, 
died  a  belated  public  death  last  October 
when  Congress  overwhelmingly  voted  to 
override  President  Reagan's  veto  of  modest 
South  Africa  sanctions  legislation. 

The  report  from  the  president's  own  advi- 
sory committee  on  South  Africa  released 
last  month  gave  the  administration  a  new 
opportunity  to  stop  trying  to  revive  the 
corpse  of  quiet  diplomacy  and  bury  It  once 
and  for  all.  Instead,  the  administration  re- 
jected its  own  panel's  conclusions  tiiat  con- 
structive engagement  failed  and  strong 
international  sanctions  must  be  Imposed 
against  South  Africa. 


Reagan  officials,  who  have  argued  for 
more  time  for  their  six-year-old  approach  of 
muting  public  critidsm  of  Pretoria,  saw  no 
Inconsistency  In  pronouncing  congressional 
sanctions  ineffective  after  only  a  few  weeks 
In  place. 

They  could  not  avoid,  however,  the  obvi- 
ous Irony  Implicit  In  the  report's  embrace  of 
international  sanctions,  given  the  fact  that 
the  president  had  created  the  advisory  com- 
mittee as  part  of  his  executive  order  aimed 
at  successfully  heading  off  very  mild  con- 
gressional sanctions  In  1985. 

The  State  Department  criticized  key  con- 
clusions of  the  Reagan  panel  the  same  day 
the  report  was  formally  presented  to  Secre- 
tary of  State  Shultz  by  its  co-chairs,  Wil- 
liam Coleman,  a  former  Republican  Cabinet 
member,  and  Frank  Cary.  former  1MB 
chairman.  This  is  particularly  unfortunate 
for  three  reasons. 

F*irst,  the  report's  recommendation  that 
the  president  consult  with  U.S.  allies  to 
enlist  their  support  for  sanctions  is  not 
something  easily  dismissed  by  the  adminis- 
tration—It's the  law  of  the  land.  The  Anti- 
Apartheid  Act  of  1986  calls  upon  the  presi- 
dent to  convene  a  meeting  of  industrial  de- 
mocracies for  the  purpose  of  reaching  coop- 
erative agreements  to  Impose  sanctions 
against  South  Africa. 

In  denigrating  multilateral  sanctions,  is 
the  administration  indicating  its  intention 
to  violate  the  will  of  Congress?  Given  the 
apparent  chasm  between  the  law  and  the  ac- 
tions of  key  White  House  officials  on  Iran- 
contra  issues,  this  is  hardly  an  idle  question. 

Second,  by  clinging  to  its  soft-on-Pretoria 
approach,  the  administration  signals  to  the 
white  apartheid  government  that  there  is 
no  penalty  for  escalation  of  violence  against 
blacks,  detention  and  torture  of  thousands 
including  children,  the  suspension  of  press 
and  speech  rights,  military  attacks  on 
neighboring  countries  and  other  reprehensi- 
ble actions  by  the  Botha  regime. 

Republicans  and  Democrats  in  Congress 
have  concluded  the  United  States  should  re- 
spond to  South  Africa's  repression  with 
sanctions,  and  so  have  the  American  people. 
The  legislation  now  being  implementied  was 
drafted  by  members  of  the  president's  own 
party  and  stopped  far  short  of  what  many 
Democratic  members  sought.  The  adminis- 
tration's intransigence.  Including  the  recent 
U.S.  veto  In  the  U.N.  Security  Council  of  a 
sanctions  resolution,  can  only  be  a  source  of 
hope  for  apartheid  advocates  seeking  to  out- 
last economic  pressures  imposed  from 
abroad. 

Third,  the  continuing  void  of  presidential 
leadership  on  South  Africa,  a  problem  even 
before  the  Iran-contra  problems  fully  occu- 
pied the  foreign  policy  apparatus  at  the 
White  House  and  the  State  Department, 
adds  momentum  to  perceptions  of  our  inter- 
national allies  and  enemies  alike  that  the 
president  isn't  in  charge. 

Regardless  of  ideology  or  party,  no  one 
benefits  from  a  vacuum  of  presidential  lead- 
ership on  foreign  policy— and  on  South 
Africa.  Reagan  has  been  so  out  of  touch 
with  reality  that  he's  lost  even  his  own 
party. 

The  president  and  Secretary  Shultz  would 
be  well  served  to  get  on  with  the  vigorous 
enforcement  of  the  Anti-Apartheid  Act— to 
make  the  law  of  the  land  and  administra- 
tion policy  one  and  the  same.  Should  the 
congressional  sanctions  not  result  In  South 
Africa's  taking  steps  toward  ending  apart- 
heid, the  United  States  then  will  be  con- 
fronted with  two  basic  choices:  Do  we  aban- 
don economic  pressures  or  do  we  escalate 
them? 


Abandoning  such  pressures  would  not  be 
likely  to  speed  apartheid's  destruction  any 
more  than  constructive  engagement  has.  E^ 
calatlon  of  sanctions  tiirough  measures  such 
as  those  adopted  by  the  House  last  June 
would  be  the  key  nonviolent  form  of  signifi- 
cant pressure  available  to  our  government. 

But  rejecting  key  conclusions  of  Its  own 
South  Africa  panel,  the  administration  un- 
dercuts pressure  on  the  apartheid  govern- 
ment and  makes  an  escalation  of  sanctions 
in  the  future  more  likely  and  necessary.* 


SAYING  "YES  "  TO  THE  PROMPT 
PAYMENT  BILL 

•  Ms.  MIKUI£KI.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  my  first  official  acts  as  a  U.S.  Sena- 
tor, and  as  a  member  of  the  Small 
Business  Committee,  was  to  cosponsor 
S.  328,  the  Prompt  Payment  Act  of 
1987.  Overall,  this  legislation  requires 
all  Federal  agencies  to  pay  their  bills 
within  30  days. 

My  family  once  owned  a  small  gro- 
cery store  in  Baltimore.  We  under- 
stood the  importance  of  having  the 
necessary  cash  flow  coming  into  the 
business,  to  meet  current  expendi- 
tures. Many  small  businesses,  in  order 
to  survive,  and  to  meet  pasToll,  depend 
on  their  customers,  especially  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  to  pay  their  bills  on 
time. 

This  legislation  will  have  a  major 
impact  on  the  entire  small  business 
communities.  For  those  small  busi- 
nesses that  deal  with  the  Government, 
their  growth  and  survival  may  well 
depend  on  the  Government's  prompt 
payment  of  its  bills. 

In  closing,  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  share  with  my  colleagues  in  the 
Senate  an  excellent  article  that  ap- 
peared in  the  Montgomery  County 
Journal  on  Monday,  February  2,  1987. 
entitled:  "Slow  Payment  by  Fed  Cre- 
ates 'Nightmare'  for  Contractor." 

This  article  and  the  GAO  report  to 
which  it  refers,  sum  up  the  views 
which  the  vast  majority  of  Maryland 
small  business  owners  hold— that  is: 
The  Government  pays  its  bills  too 
slowly. 

I  ask  that  the  article  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

The  article  follows: 

Slow  Payment  by  Fed  Creates 
"Nightmare"  por  Contractors 

contractors  rap  rcDS  for  delaying 
payments 

(By  James  B.  Moore) 

If  it  were  up  to  government  contractors  to 
approve  credit  for  Uncle  Sam,  he  might  not 
have  any. 

The  General  Accounting  Office.  Congress' 
fiscal  watch  dog.  estimates  that  up  to  a 
quarter  of  the  $200  billion  in  payments  the 
federal  government  makes  each  year  for 
goods  and  services  are  at  least  30  days  late, 
frustrating  business  people  who  have  their 
own  bills  to  pay. 

Contractors  doing  business  with  the  gov- 
ernment paint  a  gloomy  picture  of  a  bu- 
reaucracy hamstrung  by  red  tape  and 
unable  to  process  the  paper  it  requires  for 
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vlildi  can  be  delayed  for  months 
■nd  MBMUBMa  yean. 

Ttoe  TCNlt:  loat  inTOteee.  frequent  reblll- 
tnc  aoeoanto  lone  overdue  and  cash  flow 
amiedally  troubleaome  for  small 
that  dont  bave  the  luxury  of 

Tbm  VJR.  anall  Buaineas  Administration 
Maiurw  to  9eed  the  payment 
'^a  top  ■aall-baaineM  priority."  as 
have  IJOO  Imalw  people  who  attended 
the  SBA's  White  House  Conference  on 
Small  BustaMM  last  AutUBt 

San.  Richard  TYttile.  R-Va.,  continuing  his 
fll^t  for  t4iutfMr  "prompt  payment"  legiala- 
ttoo.  la  pronoalug  amendmoits  to  existing 
law  that  would  force  federal  biveaucrats  to 
get  the  ebeefea  in  the  mail  within  30  days. 

But  many  busineas  people  say  that  if  it 
eooMB  down  to  a  "you  can  pay  me  now.  or 
yoa  can  pay  me  later"  decision.  Uncle  Sam 
wtD  find  a  way  to  choose  the  latter. 

"It'a  an  abaolute  nightmare.  Tou  don't 
know  how  <llffieult  this  can  be."  said  John 
Oitffln.  director  of  government  marketing 
for  Data  Qraphics  Inc.,  which  provides 
equtpment  that  transfers  computerized  data 
tomlerofUm. 

"We've  had  bills  that  haven't  been  paid  in 
more  than  a  year,"  said  Oriffin.  whose  Be- 
theada  «~"r*T  has  waited  almost  two 
yean  for  the  National  Institutes  of  Health 
to  pay  a  bill  "that  must  be  up  to  $300,000  or 
$400,000  by  now." 

"Sven  with  a  large  company,  that  gets  to 
be  a  problem  for  the  books,"  said  Griffin, 
who  added  that  the  Department  of  the 
Navy  has  not  paid  his  company  for  more 
than  $200,000  of  work  done  about  18 
months  ago. 

"The  thing  I  keep  getting  over  and  over 
again  ic  'I  didn't  get  the  invoice;  can  you 
submit  another  one?' "  said  a  Bethesda  tele- 
vWon  producer  who  asked  not  to  be  named. 
"So  you  sit  there  thinking  you're  going  to 
get  paid,  and  then  you  find  they  don't  have 
the  Invoice. 

"WVOi  my  situation,  I  pay  people  to  help 
with  theae  Jote,"  said  the  producer,  who  has 
.watted  four  or  five  months  for  the  govern- 
ment to  pay  him  for  video  productions  he's 
done.  "They  get  paid  before  30  days.  Every- 
body's been  paid  except  the  guy  who  got  the 
contract." 

Although  government  officials  concede 
that  late  payment  can  present  serious  prob- 
lems for  business,  especially  small  business, 
they  say  the  problem  is  not  that  wide- 
spreaiL 

AooonUng  to  figures  from  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  federal  govern- 
ment agenciea  paid  273.000  interest  penal- 
ties on  late  payments  for  a  total  dollar  value 
of  $7  million  in  1985.  the  most  recent  year 
for  which  figures  are  available. 

The  number  of  Mils  government  agencies 
paid  penalties  on— those  that  were  paid  45 
days  after  receipt  of  the  invoice— amounted 
to  leas  than  1  percent  of  the  30  million  pay- 
ments made  to  contractors  in  1985,  accord- 
ing to  the  OMB. 

Small  buaineas  people  argue,  however, 
that  the  OMB'a  figures  represent  only  the 
tip  of  the  iceberg  because  many  government 
agenciea  faO  to  pay  the  late  fees,  a  conclu- 
sion ahared  by  officials  at  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office. 

"OlCB's  annual  reports  on  performance 
have  been  misleading,"  said  a  report  done 
by  the  OAO  last  year.  "Since  agencies  do 
not  always  pay  intereat  penalties  where  re- 
quired, the  statiatica  reported  do  not  accu- 
rately reflect  aU  intereat  payments  owed." 

After  oondoetlng  a  four-month  review  of 
13  departments  and  agencies  in  1986,  the 


OAO  noted  that  34  percent  of  federal  pay- 
ments totaling  $7.7  billion  were  made  after 
the  due  date.  The  GAO  report  concluded 
that  Interest  penalties  of  $15  million  should 
have  been  paid  during  that  four-month 
period  alone. 

While  OMB  concluded  that  the  govern- 
ment pays  99  percent  of  its  bills  by  the  due 
date,  the  OAO  report  estimated  that  25  per- 
cent of  the  government's  payments  to  ven- 
dors are  late. 

The  confusion  about  the  statistics  Is  fur- 
ther compounded  by  the  fact  that  contrac- 
tors and  government  officials  don't  always 
agree  when  a  payment  is  past  due.  While 
the  1982  Prompt  Payment  Act  states  that 
federal  agencies  must  pay  their  bills  within 
30  days  of  receiving  the  Invoice,  federal  bu- 
reaucrats often  lose  the  Initial  bill  and 
follow-up  bills,  which  can  stall  payments  for 
months,  said  Kenton  Pattie,  director  of  the 
Coalition  for  Prompt  Pay. 

The  Fairfax-based  coalition  was  formed  in 
1982  when  "federal  bureaucrats  began  skirt- 
ing the  Prompt  Pasmient  Act,"  Pattie  said. 

"And  they  don't  call  you  up  and  say  they 
lost  It,"  Pattie  said.  "Tou  have  to  call  them 
up." 

Although  disagreement  exists  about  the 
extent  of  the  problem,  govermnent  officials 
and  business  people  seem  to  agree  that  the 
slow  payments  are  not  intentional,  but  the 
result  of  a  complex,  unwieldy  bureaucracy 
swamped  with  paper. 

"The  problem  with  the  government  is  the 
procurement  people  are  separated  from  the 
users  (of  the  goods  and  services)  and  they 
are  separated  from  the  people  that  write 
the  checks,"  Oriffin  said.  "And  they  all 
double  check  each  other." 

Under  the  present  procurement  system, 
both  the  invoice  and  a  receiving  report  prov- 
ing the  product  was  delivered  must  be  sent 
from  the  agency  that  issued  the  contract  to 
its  finance  department,  which  orders  the 
Treasury  Department  to  cut  a  check. 

The  problems  arise  when  the  paperwork 
takes  a  detour  en  route  to  the  various  of- 
fices or  gets  lost  before  it  makes  its  journey 
to  the  finance  officials  who  order  payment. 

"The  problem  exists  in  getting  the  paper 
from  the  people  who  get  the  goods  to  the 
people  who  do  the  paying,"  said  an  OMB  of- 
ficial, who  asked  not  to  be  identified. 

The  difficulty  getting  a  bill  paid  by  feder- 
al officials  is  in  part  due  to  design.  With  the 
government  contracting  for  about  $200  bil- 
lion of  goods  and  services  a  year,  the  poten- 
tial for  fraud  would  be  tremendous  if  bu- 
reaucrats didn't  insist  on  dociunentation 
and  a  lengthy  approval  process,  the  OMB 
official  said. 

"We  have  to  put  some  controls  to  make 
sure  we  get  the  goods  we're  paying  for,"  the 
OMB  official  said.  "We  don't  want  to  pay 
for  something  we  haven't  received,  so  we 
wait  for  the  receiving  report." 

For  small  businesses,  though,  that  process 
often  separates  them  from  their  money,  and 
that  can  be  disastrous  for  the  company  that 
has  a  mintmiiTn  of  cash  between  them  and 
the  red  ink. 

"It  basically  strikes  at  cash  flow.  You've 
paid  your  people,  you  bought  the  supplies 
.  .  .  you  paid  the  subcontractors  and  then 
you  can  wait  120  days  for  the  govermnent  to 
pay,"  Pattie  said.  "When  you  wait  seven  or 
eight  months  for  your  money,  you're  play- 
ing Russian  roulette." 

"A  yoimg  company  that  worics  for  the  gov- 
ernment and  is  inexperienced  can  be  gone. 
They  can  either  make  a  lot  of  money  or  go 
under  because,  they  can't  afford  not  to  get 
paid,"  said  Harry  Zalewski,  vice  president  of 


Rodnrille-baaed  Video  Laba  Corp..  which  haa  I 
not  yet  been  paid  for  $1,100  of  work  it  dld( 
for  Uie  government  laat  June. 

"Vou  have  one  of  two  thlnga  you  can  do  I 
(if  the  money  isn't  forthcoming).  Tou  go 
into  your  savings  account  or  you  go  to  the  I 
bank  and  borrow  money,"  said  the  Betheada  I 
producer  who  asked  not  to  be  identified.  "It  [ 
all  depends  on  how  desperate  you  are." 

Aa  to  what  can  be  done  to  alleviate  their  | 
problems  with  government  payments,  buai- 
nesa  people  seem  divided.  Some  recommend  I 
that  government  business  be  avoided.  Other 
suggest  getting  every  agreement  in  writing  | 
and  badgering  payment  officials. 

Psttie  is  putting  his  faith  in  proposed  leg- 
Islatiion  that  would  amend  the  Prompt  Pay- 
ment Act.  The  bill  would  eliminate  over  two  | 
yeaCB  a  15-day  grace  period  that  allows  bu- 
reaucrats to  withhold  payments  for  45  days  I 
bef  ere  encountering  late  payment  penalties. 

Ttte  legislation  would  also  require  agency 
officials  to  forward  invoices  and  receiving 
reports  to  finance  offices  within  five  days  of 
the  time  they  receive  them  from  contrac- 
tors, Pattie  said. 

PROMPT  PATMXirr  PBtrORMAIICK 

The  following  figures,  compUed  by  the 
U.S.  Office  of  lilanagement  and  Budget. 
Show  totals  of  late  payments  of  bills  to  pri- 
vate companies  by  20  federal  government 
departments  during  1983, 1984  and  1985. 

'The  charts  also  show,  in  the  second 
column  of  figures,  the  number  of  interest 
penalties  the  departments  paid  in  each  of 
the  three  years.  Government  agencies  pay 
an  Interest  penalty  if  a  bill  is  not  paid 
within  45  days  of  the  billing. 

The  third  column  of  figures  shows  the 
peroentage  of  payments  that  were  late. 
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ficiencles  in  utilizing  the  men's  energies  and 
talenta.  But  they  did  accomplish  much,  such 
as  building  many  roails  and  drainage  chan- 
nels in  Madison  and  St  Clair  counties. 

Simon  envisions  a  wider  role  for  the  men 
and  women,  qualifying  for  32  hotus  of  work 
a  week.  He  teatified.  "Local  boards  would 
propose  and  oversee  the  projects,  which 
could  range  from  constructing  sidewalks  to 
tutoring  illiterate  adults  to  creating  parks." 
He  also  suggested  "testing,  tutoring  and 
counseling  to  equip  Job  applicants  with 
skills  to  improve  their  chances  of  finding 
private-sector  Jobs." 

The  Illinois  lawmaker,  ranked  in  national 
polls  as  a  presidential  contender,  makes  a 
valid  point  in  citing  the  adverse  impact  of 
an  individual's  inability  to  find  a  Job.  It  is 
directly  related  to  family  stability,  personal 
dignity,  crime  levels  and  governmental  bur- 
dens. 

The  1930s  were  difficult,  but  Granite  City 

families  In  some  ways  were  better  able  to 

cope  with  poverty  then  than  they  are  today. 

Mass  transit,  including  street  car  service, 

was  available  nearly  everywhere  in  the  bi- 

WPA  state  region.  Residential  neighborhoods  of- 

m.  utr-  finurON  VTr  T>rMirlpnt  thp  '^red  more  services;  one  could  eaaUy  walk  to 
^  u  J^?S:^r^c^«^«f^«r;<tI  »  ne^by  store  for  food  or  other  essentials. 
Granite  City  Press  Record  of  Granite  Nowadays,  it  is  tougher  to  function  without 
City.  IL.  printed  an  editorial  about  my  ^^h  n,,^.  t^e  famUy  auto  still  won't  run 
proposal  to  have  a  guaranteed  Job  op-  without  gasoline,  and  it  is  much  more  im- 
portunity program,  a  program  mod-  portant.  Access  to  a  vehicle  is  truly  a  neces- 
eled  somewhat  after  the  WPA  pro-    slty,  not  a  luxury. 

gram  of  a  half-century  ago.  *«  the  senator  said,  unemployment  takes 

The  Press  Record  editorial  notes  the  &  devastating  toll  on  famUies,  communitlra, 
rwwitivp  mntrihiitions  the  WPA  made  *^«  economy  and  naUonal  resources.  He 
p<»ltlve  <»ntrtOutlons  tne  WI^A  maoe^  stresses  the  value  of  restoring  hope,  and  of 
There  is  no  question  that  we  could  ^^^  ^^^^  trapped  in  the  poverty  cycle  a 
turn  the  liabUity  of  unemployment  ^^^  ^^^^  ^  society.  Noting  successes  In 
into  a  great  national  asset,  and  we  curbing  joblessness  In  several  European  de- 
ought  to  be  doing  that.  mocracles,  he  asserts  that  "a  free  society 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  read  the  edl-  can  tackle  luiemployment  and  win;  it  is  not 
torial    from    the    Granite    City    Press    something   beyond   our   control,   like    the 

Record  which  I  submit  for  the  Record.    *?^"»""     ,         ,      ^       ^,   ^  „„.,^ 

_         ^    ^      .^    ^.    w^      ^        JT  We  have  always  found  work  to  be  reward- 

[Prom  the  Granite  City  Press  Record,  Jan.      ^^  ^  ,j^jj  j^^t  Just  as  a  way  of  obtaining 

15, 1987]  income.  We  think  most,  when  given  the  op- 

WPA  MiT  A  Bio  Need,  May  Again  portunity,  would  choose  a  Job  rather  than 

Hundreds  of  families  in  Granite  City  and  accept  welfare  benefits, 
environs  have  vivid  memories  of  the  WPA.  For  those  denied  the  chance  to  work  due 
The  Depression-era  Works  Progress  Admin-  to  such  factors  as  layoffs,  nearly  every 
istration  provided  Jobs  for  those  having  aspect  of  their  lives  is  placed  In  Jeopardy, 
trouble  putting  food  on  their  tables.  The  Some  way  of  meeting  this  challenge,  per- 
pay  was  minuscule,  but  far  better  than  haps  the  Simon  approach,  needs  to  be  de- 
nothlng.  vised  and  put  into  effect.* 

Thoughts  of  the  '30s  are  being  revived  by  ^_^^^^^_ 

legislation  announced  Jan.  13  by  U.S.  Sen. 
Paul  ^Imon,  who  once  represented  Granite 
City      the  Illinois  legislature. 

Hu>  plan  for  guaranteed  Job  opp>ortunltles 
would  turn  a  "national  liability,"  unemploy- 
ment Into  a  "national  resource,"  he  said  as 
the  first  witness  at  hearings  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

It  is  said  that  the  Reagan  era  will  live  on 
for  decades  after  the  Reagan  presidency, 
due  to  Its  expansion  of  the  federal  debt;  leg- 
islators will  be  inhibited  in  pushing  for  bold 
new  ventures  to  help  low-income  persons,  it 
is  reasoned. 

While  there  will  be  no  new  Lyndon  John- 
son-style "Great  Society"  spending.  Sen. 
Simon  is  moving  ahead  with  an  employment 
plan  which  has  a  yearly  price  tag  of  about 
$8  billion.  The  pay  to  individuals  would  be 
mtnitniim  wage  or  10  percent  above  welfare 
or  unemployment  stipends. 

He  regards  the  program  as  affordable, 
predicting  that  much  or  all  of  the  cost 
would  be  offset  by  savings  in  welfare  and 
unemployment  cMnpenaation  outlays. 

The  image  of  WPA  workers  leaning  on 
shovels  was  partly  accurate:  there  were  inef- 


denled  permiasion  to  comfort  his  wife 
during  the  final  stage  of  her  Ulneas  or 
to  attend  her  f  uneraL  He  has  only  one 
dream  left^to  live  in  the  West.  The 
Soviets  refuse  to  grant  Naum  this 
simple  wish. 

Secretary  Gorbachev's  advocacy  of 
glasnost  is  insignificant  if  the  Govern- 
ment continues  to  violate  the  rights  of 
Jews.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  put  pres- 
sure on  Secretary  Gorbachev  and  the 
Soviet  Government  to  release  Naimi 
Meiman  and  other  refusenlks.  I  also 
suggest  that  we  utilize  the  Soviets' 
desire  to  improve  relations  to  ensure 
their  compliance  with  human  rights. 

I  implore  the  Soviet  Government  to 
grant  Naum  Meiman  an  exit  visa  im- 
mediately.* 


NAUM  MEIMAN 

•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Soviet  Union  has  indicated  a  desire  to 
improve  relations  and  promote  a 
policy  of  greater  openness.  I  welcome 
recent  actions  by  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment, especially  the  release  of  a 
number  of  prisoners  of  conscience. 
However,  a  few  isolated  instances  are 
not  enough.  The  Soviet  Government 
must  comply  with  the  human  rights 
agreements  it  has  signed  to  demon- 
strate their  sincerity  to  the  United 
States. 

The  level  of  emigration  from  the 
Soviet  Union  remains  alarmingly  low. 
Soviet  Jews,  in  particular,  continue  to 
be  persecuted.  The  case  of  Naimi 
Meiman  exemplifies  this.  Naum,  who 
is  in  his  seventies,  has  little  left  to 
look  forward  to  in  life.  His  beloved 
wife  Inna  recently  died  of  cancer  in 
the  United  States.  Naum  was  cruelly 


SAY  "NO"  TO  SDI  FUNDS 

•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President.  Prof. 
John  Kogut  of  the  University  of  Illi- 
nois has  led  a  movement  among  scien- 
tists of  the  Nation  urging  that  some 
rationality  be  applied  to  our  consider- 
ation of  the  strategic  defense  initia- 
tive. 

He  has  written  an  article  for  the  Sci- 
entist magazine  urging  that  institu- 
tions reject  attempts  to  encourage 
them  to  do  research  on  this  project. 

Whether  you  agree  with  his  conclu- 
sion or  not,  it  does  seem  obvious  to  me 
that  the  administration  has  been 
spreading  money  aroimd  like  manna 
from  heaven  to  various  institutions 
and  even  to  other  countries  in  order  to 
secure  support  for  a  very  questionable 
project. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  in  the  House 
and  the  Senate  to  read  his  remarks 
and  I  urge  institutions  around  this 
coxmtry  to  weigh  seriously  what  Pro- 
fessor Kogut  has  to  say. 

I  ask  to  insert  his  statement  into  the 
Record. 
The  statement  follows: 

Say  "No"  TO  SDI  Fums 
(By  John  B.  Kogut) 
Nearly  7,000  research  scientists  at  more 
than  100  physics,  computer  science,  chemis- 
try and  other  hard  science  departments  at 
leading  universities  in  the  United  States 
have  signed  a  pledge  to  neither  solicit  nor 
accept  funding  from  the  Strategic  Defense 
Initiative  Organization  (SDIO).  This  figure 
Includes  more  than  3,800  senior  faculty 
members  and  nearly  60%  of  the  combined 
faculties  of  the  top  20  physics  departments 
in  the  country,  [does  'top  20'  mean  largest 
or  most  prestigious?  Top  20  sounds  wrong.] 
Our  position  against  SDI  was  summarized  in 
a  letter  circulated  to  Congress  laat  spring: 

"The  overriding  reason  for  our  boycott  is 
that  SDI  will  increase  the  chance  of  nuclear 
war  and  will  offer  only  imaginary  protection 
from  its  consequences.  Space  weapons 
would  both  threaten  and  invite  a  first 
strike.  Possession  of  such  space  weapons  by 
the  United  SUtes  and  the  Soviet  Union 
would  Inexorably  lead  to  nuclear  war." 

The  Scientists  Campaign  Against  the 
Strategic  Defense  Initiative  has  convinced 
many  members  of  Congress  and  many  con- 
cerned citizens  that  SDI  is,  in  the  words  of 
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BkkMtm  OlaAow.  one  of  the  21  Nobel  Uu- 
wtw  haw  dcned  tbe  pledge,  "dumb, 
and  damned  dancerous." 
innet7-«ttiit  povent  of  the  members  of  the 
Katlooal  Arartwny  of  Sdenw  In  Heidi  rele- 
vant to  8DI  eatimated  that  SDI  could  not 
provide  an  effective  defenw  of  the  VS.  (OK 
to  add  UjB.  here?]  population  If  the  Soviets 
try  to  oftTwbtim  the  def enae. 

The  8DI  was  bom  in  the  Inner  circle  of 
the  Reagan  White  House.  Retired  Lt.  Gen. 
Daniel  Qraham  of  the  High  Frontier  (can 
you  eiidaln  'High  Frontier?  Our  readers 
probably  wont  know  it.]  and  Edward  TeUer 
played  crucial  role>  in  convincing  the  presi- 
dent to  laimeh  a  crash  program  to  develop 
ttalrd'^eneratlon  weapons  to  attain  military 
superiority  of  the  Soviet  Union.  Consulta- 
tion wtth  experts  from  the  White  House  Sci- 
ence OoancD  and  the  Pentagon  was  avoided 
before  the  president's  infamous  Star  Wars 
speech  of  March  1913. 

The  first  task  of  the  SDIO  and  Its  Office 
of  Innovative  Science  and  Technology 
(I8T).  which  deals  dlrecUy  with  university- 
baaed  research,  was  to  secure  extravagant 
funding  from  Congress  by  buying  legitimacy 
and  adentlflc  endorsement  for  the  program. 
Academic  scientists  and  engineers  who  In- 
quired about  or  wrote  proposals  for  SDI  re- 
search were  cited  by  James  lonson.  IST's  di- 
rector, in  his  lobbying  efforts  on  Capitol 
HUL  In  looaon's  words:  "This  office  is  trying 
to  seD  anmrthing  to  Congress.  If  we  can  say 
that  this  fellow  at  MIT  will  get  money  to  do 
such  and  such  research,  it's  something  real 
to  selL"  (can  you  provide  a  citation  here  for 
lonaon's  quote?] 

lonaon  iwoved  to  be  an  overze&lous  sales- 
man when  in  May  of  1985  (is  1985  correct 
here?  Original  said  'last  year.']  he  incorrect- 
ly announced  that  Cal  Tech  and  MTT  had 
joined  SDI  consortia.  The  presidents  of 
those  two  institutions  publicly  denounced 
this  publicity  stunt.  These  and  similar  scan- 
dals showed  that  participation  in  SDI  will 
be  used  by  the  program  for  political  pur- 
posea.  It  is  impoiisible  for  a  researcher  to 
accept  SDI  funding  without  accepting  part 
of  the  re^Kinaibllity  for  the  political  and 
military  alms  of  the  program. 

(XtMiaisuTuia  to  praus 

Accepting  money  from  SDI  contributes  to 
a  fraud.  President  Reagan  attempts  to  seU 
the  program  to  the  voters  as  a  nonnuclear 
means  of  defending  the  population  from  a 
maasive  Soviet  attack.  However,  the  nuclear 
bomb-powered  X-ray  laser  has  been  de- 
scribed by  the  Department  of  Defense  to 
Congress  as  "very  much  at  the  center  of  our 
thinking,"  The  director  of  SDI,  Lt.  Gen. 
Jamea  A.  Abrahamson.  has  stated  repeated- 
ly that  his  program  does  not  consider  "a 
perfect  Astrodome  defense"  realistic.  In- 
stead, he  claims  to  be  "enhancing  deter- 
rence." although  most  military  experts  In 
tbe  Pentagon  agree  that  our  present  deter- 
rent force  is  more  than  adequate.  In  fact, 
SDI  weapons  appear  to  be  most  useful  as 
part  of  a  fbit  strike.  Paul  Brown,  associate 
director  for  arms  control  at  the  Livermore 
weapona  lab.  states  that  "if  the  laser  works 
SB  predicted  it  could  be  overwhelming  as  an 
offendve  weapon  ...  it  certainly  looks 
better  as  an  antiaatelllte  weapon  than  a  de- 
fensive one." 

As  scientists  we  pride  ourselves  on  our  in- 
tegrity. The  research  that  drives  the  SDI  Is 
work  of  a  different  color.  The  Joint  staff  of 
Sena.  Pawraraa  (O-Wisc).  Johkbtom  (D-La.) 
and  Chius  (D-Fla.)  recently  investigated 
SDI  research  at  the  national  weapons  labs. 
They  reported  that  key  scientlsU  feel  that 
tbe  program's  highly  publicised  demonstra- 


tion tests  were  "sleaay  stunts"  designed  to 
fool  the  Congress  into  further  funding.  The 
Proxmire-Johnson-Chiles  report  concluded 
that  "there  have  been  no  major  break- 
throughs in  SDI  research  which  make  a 
1990's  development  of  comprehensive  mis- 
sile defenses  more  feasible  than  it  wss 
before  the  President's  speech." 

The  SDI  research  program  was  riddled 
with  fraudulent  and  misleading  demonstra- 
tion tests  over  the  past  year.  Most  promi- 
nent among  them  were  underground  nucle- 
ar explosions  to  test  Livermore 's  X-ray 
laser.  Leaks  from  scientists  at  Livermore  re- 
vealed that  these  experiments,  each  one 
costing  more  than  $30  million,  were  incon- 
clusive because  of  known  flaws  In  the  detec- 
tion equipment  used.  Nonetheless,  Edward 
Teller  acquired  $100  milion  directly  from 
President  Reagan  to  pursue  these  tests. 
These  events  lead  to  the  resignation  of 
RIfull  first  name,  please]  Woodruff,  the 
head  of  the  Physics  Division  of  the  Liver- 
more lab,  and  may  have  convinced  Peter  He- 
gelstein,  William  Broad's  premier  Star  War- 
rior and  Hertz  Foundation  fellow,  to  leave 
the  lab  for  an  academic  position  at  MIT. 
(apparently  Hegelstein  will  still  consult  for 
them.  Thus,  this  should  be  modified  in  some 
way.] 

The  trade  journal  Defense  Week  reported 
in  October  1986  (P.  [please  fill  In]  that  such 
scandals  continue.  Roger  Hagengrube,  direc- 
tor of  systems  studies  at  Sandla  National 
Laboratory,  stated  that  most  SDI  experi- 
ments have  been  conducted  prematurely  to 
boost  public  support.  Defense  Week  has  re- 
ported that  the  Department  of  Energy  is 
striking  back  to  discourage  federal  scientists 
from  talking  to  journalists.  In  an  unsigned 
memorandum,  DOE  proposes  limiting  inter- 
views on  SDI  to  two  designated  scientists 
per  laboratory. 

It  has  become  clear  that  the  decision  to 
develop  and  deploy  SDI  has  already  been 
made  within  this  administration.  The  pro- 
gram's advocates  will  cite  their  fraudulent 
demonstration  tests  before  Congress  as  evi- 
dence of  progress.  The  unilateral  under- 
ground nuclear  test  ban  of  the  Soviets  has 
been  ignored  in  order  to  develop  new  third- 
generation  nuclear  weapons.  The  adminis- 
tration has  scrapped  SALT  II  and  the  ABM 
treaty  Is  endangered.  The  Iceland  summit 
was  luidercut  by  the  President's  insistence 
on  going  ahead  with  SDI.  The  scientists 
Campaign  Against  SDI  is  convinced  that  the 
program  should  be  terminated.  The  most 
meaningful  stand  a  scientist  can  take  to  fur- 
ther this  cause  and  work  for  peace  is  to 
reject  SDI's  "research"  program  and  pledge 
non-participation.* 


PROPOSAI£  FROM  THE  U.S. 
DEPARTMENT  OP  EDUCATION 

•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  James 
Barry,  who  Is  the  vice  president  and 
assistant  to  the  president  of  Loyola 
University  in  Chicago  wrote  a  compel- 
ling editorial  in  the  Chicago  Trlbime 
on  the  President's  student  aid  propos- 
als for  the  coming  fiscal  year. 

The  impact,  the  specific  numbers 
and  programs  to  be  affected  or  elimi- 
nated are  clearly  spelled  out  in  the 
editorial,  which  I  ask  be  included  in 
the  Rkcoro  at  this  point. 

The  editorial  follows: 


(From  the  Chicago  Tribune,  Feb.  24, 1987] 

A  QmxT  Rktikat  Fkom  Snmxirr  Ant? 

(By  James  D.  Barry) 

When  President  Reagan  submitted  his 
budget  to  Congress  on  Jan.  5,  he  started  a 
clock  ticking.  Unfortunately,  not  very  much 
atteation  is  paid  to  this  clock,  although  it  is 
a  si0ilficant  indicator  of  a  key  relationship 
betvKeen  the  President  and  Congress.  It  has 
to  do  with  the  making  of  spending  legisla- 
tion. 

Most  of  us  have  confidence  in  our  overall 
luiowledge  of  the  process  by  which  laws  are 
mad*.  When,  for  example,  the  House  and 
the  Senate  pass  an  appropriations  bill  and 
the  President  signs  it,  it  becomes  law,  right? 
And  if  the  President  were  to  veto  the  bill, 
and  If  the  House  and  the  Senate  then  were 
to  override  the  veto  by  the  required  two- 
thinis  vote,  the  bill  would  l>ecome  law, 
right? 

Not  necessarily:  When  the  President  sent 
his  fiscal  year  1988  budget  to  Congress,  he 
mad«  proposals  for  spending  that  Congress 
is  to  respond  to  during  this  calendar  year. 
Theiie  were,  however,  other  sections  in  that 
budgrt  message  that  overshadowed  the  pro- 
posals for  new  si>ending. 

The  focus  here  Is  on  the  President's  re- 
quests for  rescissions— requests  not  to  spend 
what  was  authorized  and  approved  the  pre- 
vious year  by  both  Congress  and  the  Presi- 
dent. His  budget  message  aslcs  Congress  not 
to  spend  the  more  than  $1  billion  slated  for 
needy  students.  That's  money  he  and  the 
99th  Congress  thought  would  be  necessary 
to  help  educate  the  next  generation.  But 
never  mind— Reaigan  has  changed  his  mind 
about  that  $1  billion:  more  than  $400  mU- 
lion  in  educational  grants  for  needy  stu- 
dents and  nearly  $600  million  for  the  college 
work-study  program.  These  are  only  two  of 
many  rescissions  requested. 

The  1974  Congressional  Budget  and  Im- 
poundment Control  Act  and  a  1983  Supreme 
Court  decision  llmmigration  and  NatunU- 
vsation  Service  v.  Chadhai  make  available 
to  the  President  methods  of  controlling  or 
influencing  spending  after  a  money  bill  has 
been  passed  by  Congress  and  he  has  signed 
it. 

There  are  requests  for  deferrals,  for  trans- 
fers and  for  reclssions.  With  a  request  for 
resciasion.  the  President  announces  that  he 
does  not  intend  to  spend  the  money  appro- 
priated. That  starts  a  clock.  If  Congress 
does  not  approve  the  rescission  within  45 
working  days,  the  President  must  release 
the  funds. 

The  rules  governing  presidential  requests 
for  nescissions  are.  of  course,  part  of  the 
larger  Issue  of  checks  and  balances,  of  the 
powers  and  responsibilities  of  the  three 
branches  of  government.  Indeed,  the  1983 
Chadha  decision  was  very  far-reaching,  as  it 
affected  more  than  200  laws  dating  back  to 
1932.  laws  in  which  Congress  had  provided 
for  legislative  vetoes  by  one  or  both  houses. 
The  Supreme  Court  view  was  that  such 
vetoOB  allow  excessive  involvement  by  the 
legislative  branch  in  the  worUngs  of  the  ex- 
ecutive branch.  And  as  recently  as  Jan.  20,  a 
fedeml  appeals  court  ruled  that  the  Presi- 
dent does  not  have  the  authority  to  defer 
the  sf>ending  of  funds  appropriated  by  Con- 
gress for  purposes  he  does  not  approve  of. 

But  let's  return  to  the  student-aid  pro- 
grama  that  would  be  affected:  Although  col- 
lege iosts  are  up  and  student's  resources  are 
eroding,  President  Reagan  would  remove  a 
Supplemental  Educational  Opportunity 
Grant  of  $575  from  each  of  720,000  excep- 
tionally needy  students.  And  although  the 
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mtnmxx  nation  of  Japan  graduates  twice  the  for  granU.  assuming  continuation  of  the  sales  to  Iran  of  military  equipment 

engineers  the  VM.  does,  the  President  would  state  grant  program  would  be  $3,000;  and  provided  by  the  U.S.  Government;  any 

take  back  $760  from  each  of  787,000  ambl-  the  unmet  need  would  be  $13,543,  for  which  ^^.jj  proceeds  from  sales  to  Iran  of 

Uous  studenU  who  want  to  work  their  way  Mary  would  be  eligible  for  $7,140  In  guaran-  n^mtj^ry  equipment  with  the  approval 

through  school.  The  amount  saved,  from  teed  student  loans  with  unmet  need  in  her  J^'f^if^ri''!?^^'!  „       o!«,«^««*^ 

theP?esident's  perspective:  $1  billion.  The  first  2  years  of  school  at  the  level  of  $1,403  or  knowledge  of  the  U£.  Oovemment. 

amount  lost   from  the  nations  human  r«-  on  top  of  an  expected  family  contribution  information  and  an  accounting  with 

sources:  incalculable.  ranging  from  $1,210  in  Mary's  freshman  respect  to  the  $27  million  that  was  ap- 

The  $1  billion  question  here  is  whether  year  to  $3,080  in  her  senior  year.  propriated    for    humanitarian    asslst- 

the  rescission  maneuver  is  truly  designed  to  It  is  clear  that  the  administration  propos-  j^^jg  jjy  ^j^g  Supplemental  Approprla- 

glve  the  President  flexibility  in  administer-  al  puts  an  added  burden  on  »  student  aid  ^^         ^^     j  ^^^             assistance  for 

ing  Uws.  or  to  aUow  him  a  public  show  of  formula  which  already  asks  the  students  tl°rV;ontr«  that  w«  made  tviSable 

generous  support  for  education  in  one  ses-  and  their  famUies  for  a  substantial  contribu-  the  Contras  tnat  was  maae  avauaoie 

ri^  ofCori^  and  a  quiet  retr«at  in  the  tion.  by  any  person  or  foreign  government 

x^^xt.  These  examples  put  names  and   actual  if   the   furthering   of   that   assistance 

These  numbers  have  names,  and  the  per-  family  situations  together  to  illustrate  the  ^as  encouraged  by  any  contact  with 

cent  cuts  and  increases  In  Indebtedness  have  Impact  of  proposed  cuts  which  are  described  ^^vaX  person  or  government  by  any  of - 

real  consequences.  in  the  Tribune  editorial.  It  Is  not  a  question  jj              employee  of  the  U.S.  Govem- 

pri'varu^lJ^^nS^.S'^co-lSe  a^ois'.  ^Si  ^lA  ^Pt^'^^.^r.^eT ^^^ ^.  -ent.  It  would  provide  for  a  mora^ri^ 
face  the  elimination  of  much  needed  aid  If  ing  about  real  people  with  real  needs  and  um  on  the  expending  of  the  remaining 
the  administration's  proposal  for  cuts  in  the  devssUtlng  impact  the  administration  $40  million  pending  such  an  account- 
Federal  student  assistance  Is  accepted  by  proposes  with  their  package  of  grant,  work,  ing. 

Congress.  For  example,  Anne  is  a  sopho-  and  loan  support  to  continue  their  educa-  TYvis  joint  resolution,  passed  by  the 

more  at  Greenville.  Her  father  Is  a  minister  tion  and  their  part  of  the  American  dream  ^^^3^   q^    yesterday,    would   place    a 

and  earns  $25,056  a  year.  Both  she  and  her  The  Reagan  administration  s  quiet  retr^t  ^o^um  on  the  $40  million  untU 

brother  are  In  colleKC   The  cost  of  attend-  from  supporting  the  aspirations  and  hopes  moraujnum  on   liic  ♦»o  muiiuu   uiitu 

«^   at  ^re^nX   U   $9,525   and   Anne's  for  a  be£ter  life  through  postsecondary  edu-  sufficient  accountings  have  been  made 

family  is  expected  to  contribute  $2,015  to  cational  opportunities  Is  Inconsistent  with  by  the  President  of  the  United  States 

Anne's  costs.  In  addition,  Anne  receives  a  Its  call  for  quality  higher  education  and  low-  to  the  Congress. 

PeU  Grant  of  $710,  a  Federal  supplemental  ered  cost*.  Although  I  do  not  share  the  Sec-  Mr    President,   I   have  indicated  to 

grant  of  $1,800,  an  Honor  Scholarship  from  retary  of  Education's  reasoning- 1  do  agree  ^j^g    distinguished    Republican    leader 

Greenville  of  $1,000,  a  minister's  discount  of  that  the  cost  of  a  coUege  education  must  be  j^^  j  intend  to  ask  unanimous  con- 

$500,    a   national   direct   student   loan   of  kept  within  the  reach  of  low-  and  middle-  ^"»^  /^  nr^^  to  «ie  coMWeration  of 

$1000  and  $2  500  in  a  federally  guaranteed  income  families.  The  Secretary's  fiscal  year  sent  to  proceed  to  tne  consiaeretionoi 

JtuZt^oali  vSiS  of  whSi  u'TppUed  to  1988  budget  for  higher  education,  however,  this   jomt   resolution   forthwith.   The 

the  expected  famUy  contribution.  In  total  will  do  nothing  to  advance  his  stated  goals,  distinguished  leader  is   on  tne  floor, 

Anne  receives  $2,510  in  grants,  $1,000  in  In  fact.  It  will  reduce  access  to  the  lowest  and  I  do  ask  unanimous  consent  that 

scholarships,  a  special  $500  discount,  and  cost  institutions  for  exactly  those  students  ^^e  Senate  proceed  to  the  consider- 

loans  In  the  amount  of  $3,500.  Under  the  ad-  who  need  our  help  the  most.  tXion   of   the   House   message   at   the 

ministration  proposal,  Anne  would  be  ellgl-  It  is  unfortunate  that  the  Secretary  elect^  ^  ^    Resolution  175. 

ble  for  $2,600  under  the  Guaranteed  Stu-  ed  to  sit  out  last  years  reauthorization  of  "^       prfSIDING     OFFICER      Is 

dent  Loan  Program,  an  NDSE  loan  which  the  Higher  Education  Act.  All  of  his  new  The     PRESIDING     OFFICJiJt.     is 

because  of  the  proposed  elimination  of  Fed-  and  revolutionary  Ideas  for  Improving  stu-  there  Objection? 

eral  capital  contributions  may  be  lower  than  dent    aid,    reducing   costs,    and    Improving        Mr.  DOLE.  I  Object. 

her   current   NDSL   $1,000    loan,    and   we  quality  should  have  been  presented  In  the  The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 

assume  the  same  minister's  discount  and  99th  Congress.  His  proposals  are  hundreds  objection  is  heard. 

mprit  srhol&rahlD  of  $1  500  Aime  would  re-  of  days  late  and  many  thousands  of  dollars                                                                         

S  I^Shi  the'a^oi^of  no  more  short  of  what  this  Nation  needs  to  do  to  tm*NiMOUS  co^^rr  ««^t-houss  joi»t 

than  $5,000  of  which  no  more  than  $3,500  is  assure  access  to  and  some  measure  of  choice  resolutiow  »" 

from  Federal  loan  programs.  Anne's  unmet  In  American  higher  education.*  Ui.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  make 

need  for  the  cost  of  attendance  would  be  .^^^^^.—  one  further  request:  I  ask  unanimous 

more  than  $2,500.  uTrr-owr*  r»T>irN  TTNTTT   s  PM    AND  consent  that  on  tomorrow,  following 

At  Illinois  SUte  University  [ISUI.  fresh-  ^^V^"  ".^v^wnn  rFWT>^^  the  swearing  in  of  the  new  Senator 

man  Mary  N.  is  from  a  single  parent  home  AlTraORITY  FOR  CERTAIKI  AC  ^^^^    ^^^    ^^^    ^^    Nebraska,    the 

T^^^-JSp^^^^fl-^^^       ^riYRD.    Mr.    president.    I    ask    S^SlSr Son^^  ^™"°"  °' 

JXronKtCrm^eerfheTur^enTS  ^^roSn^Sl  o^Sck^^'^S  T^  ' PR  Jm^r  O^CER.     Is 

of   attendance   at   ISU   of   $5,576.    Mary's  J^'^?' °Pfii  "^J;^!,;  °  ^i°*^J„?:'°-r^^^  there  objection? 

mother   earns   $24,000   and   the   expected  for  the  introduction  of  bUls    resolu-  j^^.  ^OLE.  I  object. 

family  contribution  is  $1,210.  The  current  tions,   and  statements,   and  tnat  tne  ^^^  PRESIDING  OFPICEK.  Objec- 

aid  package  for  Mary  includes  $2,050  in  committees  may  have  until  6  o  clock  ^.^^  ^  heard 

grant   assistance,   $1,000   in   coUege   work  p.m.  to  report.  ^_  nv-Rn  Mr  PTPsid«»nt  I  ask  that 

study  and  $1,500  in  a  federally  guaranteed  "  xhe  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With-  ^h^LSS or^^ed^th  the  flSTread- 

student  loan.  Throughout  a  4-year  coUege  „t  obiection  it  is  so  ordered  *^"®  Senate  proceeowitn  ine  iirst  reaa 

career  for  Mary,  expected  family  contribu-  °"'^  objection,  u  is  so  oraereo.  ^^  ^j  ^^^^  ^^^^  Resolution  175. 

tions  increase,  as  does  the  annual  level  of  in-  ^— ^■"^—  The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 

debtedness.  Under  the  new  administration  IMPOSITION  OF  A  MORATORIUM  clerk  will  read  the  joint  resolution  by 

proposal,  most  grant  and  work  opportunities  qN     UNITED     STATES     ASSIST-  title  for  the  first  time. 

would  be  eliminated  for  Mary,  resulting  in  aNCE   FOR   THE   NICARAGUAN  The  legislative  clerk  read  as  foUows: 

JS^Sude"?'L'I;?^'c^^s^m'  ^"^"^  '^'  DEMOCRATIC  RESISTANCE  ^  House  joint  resolution  (HJJt«.  175)  to 

Mary's  current  package  Is  as  follows:  Mr.     BYRD.     Mr.     President,     the  Impose  a  moratorium  on  Unit«d  States  as- 

Four  year  total  cost  of  attend-  House  yesterday  passed  House  Joint  sistance  for  the  Nicaraguan  democraUc  re- 

TL  ^ISU^...!^'.. $24,443  Resolution  175.  This  joint  resolution  sistance  '^"1  f^ere  hw  b«n  a  fuUM^d  ade- 

Fo^  year  total  family  contribu-  would  place  a  moratorium  on  addition-  Q"»^  accounting  for  previous  assistance. 

tion 7.900  ^  funding  for  the  Nicaraguan  demo-  Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  in  order 

Four  year  total  grants  (includes  ^^^^^  resistance  until  previous  moneys  to  expedite  the  operation  of  rule  XIV 

sUte  granU) o.sao  i«w.nnted  for    The  Presi-  and  get  the  joint  resolution  on  the  cal- 

^Z  \^  ^^  ^^^.:::::::::::.        iffl  S  Sd  "S^Z^  Sn^  Sfoi-  endi  at  thi  earnest  i^lble  date  an 

under  the  administraUon's  proposal,  the  mation  as  to  an  accounting  of  any  pro-  objection  to  the  immediate  consider- 

toS?or  iork^SS^d^  «ro!1Se  total  ceeds  diverted  to  the  Contras  from  the  ation  thereof  having  been  made  appro- 
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prtetely  under  the  rules.  I  ask  for  a 


The  PRBIUINO  OFFICER.  Is 
thoB  objection? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  object 

Tike  FRBBU>INO  OFFICER.  Objec- 
ttanlBtaeMd. 

Tlie  bOl  will  remain  at  the  desk 
pendfng  the  next  reading  or  the  next 
legUative  day.  i 


SENATE  BICENTENNIAL 
COMMEMORATION 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  deck  a  resolution  on  behalf  of 
myself  and  Mr.  Dole  and  ask  for  its 
Immedtate  conalderatlon. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objectkm?  Without  objection,  it 
is  ao  ordered.  The  clerk  will  report  the 
resolution. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  reaolutioti  (8.  Res.  IM)  to  amend  Senate 
RcMdutlao  va  u  screed  to  April  1. 1986,  re- 
lattnc  to  the  eommemoration  of  the  bicen- 
tennial of  the  Senate  of  the  United  SUtes. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  resolution  be  dispensed 
with.         

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider 
the  resolution. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  on  March 
4.  1989,  the  Soiate  will  commemorate 
its  300th  anniversary.  Since  1980, 
plans  have  been  underway  to  ensure 
thAt  this  unique  historical  event  wiU 
be  obswved  in  an  i^ipropriate  and  ben- 
eficial manner.  In  1982  a  special 
Soiate  bioentennial  study  group,  fol- 
lowing 2  years  of  deliberation,  issued  a 
report  that  outlined  a  program  of  suit- 
able activities.  These  included  publica- 
tions, conferences,  exhibits,  and  cere- 
monial events.  Since  that  time,  the  of- 
floes  of  the  Senate  Historian  and  the 
Senate  Curator,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate,  have  been 
working  to  turn  these  plans  to  reality. 

Early  in  1986  the  Senate  adopted  a 
resolution  creating  a  Senate  Bicenten- 
nial Commission.  The  purpose  of  that 
commission  was  to  oversee  the  many 
bicmtennlal  plans  underway  and  to 
coordinate  ceremonial  events  with 
such  related  panels  as  the  Commission 
on  the  Bicentenary  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  Commission 
on  the  Bieoitennial  of  the  United 
States  Constitution. 

The  Senate  Commission  held  a 
meeting  in  July  and  began  work  on  a 
specific  agenda  of  activities  for  the 
100th  CtHigress.  Now  that  the  100th 
Congress  has  arrived,  there  is  a  need 
to  add  certain  technical  and  substan- 
tive amendments  to  the  1986  resolu- 
tion. These  amendments  have  been 
woAed  out  in  cooperation  with  the 
Republican  leadership.  We  believe 
that  they  win  provide  the  necessary 
structure  and  resoiut^s  to  ensure  that 


the  occasion  of  the  1989  Senate  Bicen- 
tennial wlU  be  effectively  used  to 
enrich  popular  understanding  of  this 
body's  history,  traditions,  and  vital 
contemporary  role  within  the  Ameri- 
can system  of  government. 

The  PRESromO  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolu- 
tion. 
I  The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
I  Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  reso- 
lution was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  166)  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

S.  Res.  166 

Resolved,  That  section  2  of  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 352.  agreed  to  April  1.  1986,  is  amend- 
ed— 

(1)  in  clause  (c)  by  striking  out  "two"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "three"; 

(2)  in  clause  (d)  by  striking  out  "two"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "three";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: "The  term  of  a  Member  of  the 
Senate  appointed  under  clause  (c)  or  (d) 
during  the  99th  Congress  shall  terminate  at 
the  expiration  of  the  99th  Congress.  A 
Member  of  the  Senate  appointed  under 
clause  (c)  or  (d)  to  serve  during  the  100th 
Congress  shall  serve  until  the  termination 
of  the  Commission.". 

Sec.  2.  Section  3  of  Senate  Resolution  352 
is  amended  by  striking  the  first  sentence 
and  inserting:  "The  Majority  Leader,  or  his 
designee,  shall  serve  as  the  Chairman  of  the 
Commission  and  the  Minority  Leader,  or  his 
designee,  shall  serve  as  the  Vice  Chairman 
of  the  Commission.". 

Sec.  3.  Section  6  of  Senate  Resolution  352 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  6.  The  Commission  shall  have  the 
staff  report  and  the  expertise  of  Senate  sup- 
port staff  including  the  Senate  Historical 
Office  and  the  Office  of  Senate  Curator, 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Senate,  and  the  assistance  of  the  United 
States  Senate  Commission  on  Art  and  An- 
tiquities. The  Chairman  shall  designate  an 
Executive  Secretary  of  the  Commission.". 

Sec.  4.  Section  7  of  Senate  Resolution  352 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  7.  (a)  The  actual  and  necessary  ex- 
penses of  the  Commission,  including  the 
employment  of  consultants  at  a  rate  not  to 
exceed  the  maximum  daily  rate  for  a  stand- 
ing committee  of  the  Senate,  shall  be  paid 
from  the  Continent  Fund  of  the  Senate,  out 
of  the  account  of  Miscellaneous  Items,  upon 
vouchers  approved  by  the  Chairman  of  the 
Commission  or  his  designee. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  is  au- 
thorized to  advance  such  simis  as  may  be 
necessary  to  defray  the  expenses  'ncurred  in 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  resolu- 
tion.". 


THE  EXECUTIVE  CALENDAR 
Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  the 
distinguished  Republican  leader  if  he 
is  ready  to  proceed  with  the  confirma- 
tion of  the  nominations  on  the  Execu- 
tive Calendar  beginning  under  New 
Reports  on  page  2,  under  the  headings 
of  Securities  Investor  Protection  Cor- 


poipitlon.  Department  of  Housing  and 
Url^  Development,  and  the  Federal 
Holne  Loan  Bank  Board. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Yes.  They  have  been 
cleared  on  this  side. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Republican  leader. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
Into  executive  session  to  consider  the 
nominations  beginning  under  New  Re- 
ports, calendar  orders  numbered  40 
through  43,  inclusive. 

Ttie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  nominations  be  considered 
and  agreed  to  en  bloc. 

Ttie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  nominations  confirmed  en  bloc 
are  as  follows: 

SEcuRmxs  Investor  Photbctiom 

CORPORATIOIf 

James  O.  steams,  of  Nevada,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Se- 
curities Investor  Protection  Corporation  for 
a  term  expiring  December  31,  1988.  (Reap- 
pointment) 

DEFARTMEin  or  Housing  and  Urban 
Development 

J.  Michael  Dorsey.  of  Missouri,  to  be  Gen- 
eral Counsel  of  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development,  vice  John  J. 
Knapp,  resigned. 

Judith  Y.  Brachman,  of  Ohio,  to  be  an  As- 
sistavit  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment, vice  Antonio  Monroig,  resigned. 
Pedkral  Home  Loan  Bank  Board 

iMrrence  J.  White,  of  New  York,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board  for  the  term  of  four  years  expiring 
June  30,  1990,  vice  Mary  A  Origsby,  re- 
signed, to  which  position  he  was  appointed 
during  the  recess  of  the  Senate  from  Octo- 
ber 18,  1986,  until  January  6.  1987. 

M^.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  en  bloc  the  nominations 
whith  have  been  confirmed. 

Mi-.  President,  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mi-.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
luiatilmous  consent  that  the  President 
be  immediately  notified  of  the  confir- 
mation of  the  nominees. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 
Mi-.    BYRD.    Mr.    President,    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
return  to  legislative  session. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 
Mi-.   BYRD.   Mr.   President,   I   ask 
unanimotis  consent  that  there  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  morning 


business,  that  Senators  be  permitted 
to  speak  therein  for  not  to  exceed  15 
minutes  each,  and  that  the  period  not 
extend  beyond  20  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PEACE  mrriATIVE  of  the  CEN- 
TRAL AMERICAN  HEADS  OP 
STATE 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  address  again  the  issue  of  the 
concurrent  resolution  agreed  to  by  the 
Senate  2  or  3  hours  ago.  Senate  Con- 
current Resolution  24. 

I  was  not  surprised  that  this  concur- 
rent resolution  passed.  I  was  sh<x;ked 
by  the  margin  at  which  it  passed,  90 
something  to  1.  I  was  the  one  in  that 
taUy  and  rather  proud  of  it,  frankly.  If 
Senators  have  an  opportunity  to  read 
this  resolution,  I  think  they  will  un- 
derstand why  I  voted  against  it  and 
why  that  was  a  correct  vote  and  why  it 
may  well  be  that  many,  many  Sena- 
tors made  a  mistake  in  supporting  this 
resolution.  I  know  that  we  pass  a  great 
many  resolutions  aroimd  here.  Most  of 
them  are  just  a  lot  of  hot  air  and 
many  are  viewed  as  apple  pie  and  yet 
get  only  the  'nost  cursory  examination 
before  Senators  vote.  But  I  want  for 
the  Record  to  review  this  concurrent 
resolution  so  overwhelmingly  adopted 
this  afternoon  and  point  out  why  it  is 
so  seriously  and  dangerously  flawed 
and  why  I  believe  the  Senate  made  a 
mistake  in  adopting  this  resolution. 

I  wiU  Just  read  parts  of  it  and  then 
offer  a  critique  if  I  may. 

Concurrent  resolution  supporting  the  ini- 
tiative of  Central  American  heads  of  state, 
meeting  in  San  Jose,  Costa  Rica,  in  formu- 
lating a  regional  proposal  for  bringing  about 
an  end  to  the  armed  conflict  in  Central 
America,  and  for  other  purposes. 

I  am  not  going  to  read  the  whole 
thing.  The  text  is  available  to  Sena- 
tors and  other  interested  parties,  but 
let  me  just  sldp  to  what  I  regard  as  the 
important  and  operative  sections. 

Whereas  these  heads  of  state  specifically 
endorsed  the  "Procedure  for  Establishing  a 
Firm  and  Durable  Peace  in  Central  Amer- 
ica" proposed  in  San  Jose  by  Oscar  Arias 
Sanchez,  the  Coresident  of  Costa  Rica,  as  a 
useful  and  constructive  proposal  for  discus- 
sion with  an  end  toward  establishing  a  de- 
finitive timetable  for  ending  the  cycle  of  vi- 
olence in  Central  America. 

WeU,  what  is  this  procedure  for  es- 
tablishing a  firm  and  durable  peace  in 
Central  America  offered  by  President 
Arias?  It  is  a  proposal  containing  a 
number  of  points,  one  of  which  is  that 
all  outside  assistance  to  so-called  rebel 
organizations  in  Central  America,  in- 
cluding that  in  Nicaragua  commonly 
referred  to  as  the  Contras,  better  de- 
scribed as  the  anti-Communist— in 
other  words,  the  Arias  proposal  re- 
quires that  the  United  States  cut  off 
any  further  assistance  to  the  anti- 
Communist  forces  in  Nicaragua  who 
are     struggling     to     overthrow     Mr. 


Ortega  and  his  fellow  puppets  of  the 
Kremlin. 

The  Government  of  Nicaragua  is  a 
Communist  government.  The  Sandi- 
nistas are  Communists.  They  call 
themselves  Marxists,  but  it  is  the  same 
thing. 

The  proposal  referenced  in  this  con- 
current resolution  overwhelmingly 
adopted  by  the  Senate  calls  for  a  uni- 
lateral cutoff.  That  is,  we  would  cut 
off  assistance  to  the  anti-Communists, 
leaving  them  twisting  in  the  wind, 
whUe  the  Soviet  Union,  under  this 
proposal,  is  perfectly  free  to  continue, 
as  it  has  been  doing  increasingly,  to 
pump  in  military  supplies  and  econom- 
ic assistance  to  the  Communist  gov- 
ernment in  Nicaragua. 

What  a  deal  that  Is  for  Ortega. 
What  a  deal  that  is  for  Gorbachev. 
What  a  deal  that  is  for  Communist  im- 
perialism. They  can  do  all  they  wish  in 
pumping  in  military  supplies  and  eco- 
nomic assistance.  But  under  Arias' 
proposal,  implicitly  endorsed  in  this 
resolution— and  I  will  get  to  that  in  a 
moment— we  are  required  to  cut  off  as- 
sistance to  the  anti-Communists.  That 
is  a  really  good  deal  for  the  other  side. 
I  wonder  if  Senators  realize  that. 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  the 
Senate  (the  House  of  Representatives  con- 
curring). That  the  Congress  appreciates  the 
recent  bold  initiative  by  the  heads  of  state 
of  Costa  Rica,  El  Salvador,  Guatemala,  and 
Honduras,  and  congratulates  them  on  their 
significant  contributions  toward  ending 
armed  conflict,  and  reinforcing  democracy, 
in  Central  America. 

The  Congress  strongly  supports  the  thrust 
of  this  initiative  and  looks  forward  to  the 
summit  meeting  in  Escuipulas,  Guatemala, 
within  the  next  3  months. 

"Congress  strongly  supports  the 
thrust  of  this  initiative."  I  just  de- 
scribed the  thrust.  It  is  a  trap  into 
which  only  fools  would  walk.  It  re- 
quires us  to  cut  off  assistance  to  the 
anti-Communists,  and  it  permits  the 
Soviets  to  do  just  as  they  have  been 
doing,  to  pump  in  military  supplies 
and  economic  assistance  to  the  puppet 
government  which  they  are  installing 
with  ever  greater  permanence  in  Nica- 
ragua. That  government  describes 
itself  as  a  revolutionary  government. 
That  means  they  are  going  to  try,  as 
they  have  already  begun  to  do,  to 
foment  difficulties  throughout  Cen- 
tral America;  to  subvert,  for  instance, 
the  lawfully  elected  government  in  El 
Salvador,  and  make  trouble  for  every- 
one else. 

If  you  think  Cuba  has  been  trouble, 
just  give  Danny  Ortega  a  few  more 
years.  Walk  into  this  trap.  Cut  off  U.S. 
assistance  to  the  anti-Communists. 

There  is  no  restriction  in  this  Arias 
proposal  on  the  Soviet  Union,  and  we 
are  going  to  have  ourselves  one  big, 
bloody  mess.  That  is  why  I  am  confi- 
dent that  my  vote  was  correct,  and  I 
believe  that  a  great  many  Senators 
probably  voted  for  this  resolution 
without  considering  the  consequences 


or  without  knowing  explicitly  the 
points  of  the  Arias  proposal  which  this 
resolution  adopted  by  the  Senate,  by 
implication,  endorses. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  nothing  fur- 
ther to  say.  I  know  that  the  majority 
leader  is  ready  to  dose  shop.  So,  if 
there  is  time  remaining  that  was  set 
aside— I  have  forgottoi  what  the 
agreement  was— if  it  is  ba  order,  I  yield 
it  back. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  yielded  t>ack  the  remain- 
der of  his  time.  The  Senator  has  yield- 
ed the  floor. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  majority 
leader. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  Chair,  and  I 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator. 


ORDERS  FOR  TOMORROW. 
FRIDAY,  MARCH  13,  1987 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today,  it 
stands  in  adjoiurunent  until  the  hour 
of  9:30  tomorrow  morning. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

The  request  is  that  the  Senate  stand 
adjourned  until  the  hour  of  9:30  a.m. 
tomorrow.  Is  there  objection?  The 
Chair  hears  none.  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

recognition  or  certain  senators 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  on  tomorrow, 
after  the  two  leaders  have  been  recog- 
nized under  the  standing  order,  the 
following  Senators  be  recognized,  each 
for  not  to  exceed  5  minutes:  Messrs. 
Proxmire,  Armstrohg,  and  Hmra. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
period  for  senators  to  speak  out  op  order 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  on  tomorrow, 
after  the  orders  for  the  recognition  of 
Senators  Just  entered,  there  lie  a 
period  in  which  Senators  may  speak 
out  of  order  for  not  to  exceed  30  min- 
utes each  and  that  that  period  not 
extend  beyond  11  o'clock. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  The  Chair  hears 
none.  Without  objection,  it  Is  so  or- 
dered. 

SWEARING  IN  CEREMONY  POR  NEW  SENATOR 
PROM  NEBRASKA 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  that  period  during  which  Sena- 
tors may  sfteak.  out  of  order  for  not  to 
exceed  30  minutes  each,  which  is  to 
end  not  later  than  11  o'clock  tomorrow 
morning,  the  Senate  then  proceed 
with  the  swearing  in  of  the  new  Sena- 
tor from  NebrasluL  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 
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loonm  Mouniro  Busunss 
Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
mumlmoui  oooaent  that  on  tomorrow, 
after  the  ■vearinc  In  of  the  new  Sena- 
tor, there  be  a  period  for  the  transac- 
tkm  of  routine  morning  business  not 
to  exceed  SO  minutes,  and  that  Sena- 
ton  may  mieak  therein  not  to  exceed  5 

minuteaeach.  

The  FRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered, 
oas^  poa  no  oux  or  calkhimm  tomobxow 
Mr.  BTRD.  Bfr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  on  tomorrow 
there  be  no  call  of  the  calendar  under 

ruleVUL  

The  PRB8IDINO  OFFICES^.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered, 
■o  BBOLunom  comb  ovn  xjhoer  thk  ritlx 

TOMOUtOW 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  on  tomorrow 
no  resolutions  over  under  the  rule 
come  over. 

The  FRBBIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objectim.  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  there  will 
be  no  further  rollcall  votes  today. 
There  will  be  no  rollcall  votes  on  to- 
morrow. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMCNT 
FROM  TOMORROW  UNTIL  2:30 
PJM.  TDE8DAT.  MARCH  17.  1987 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  ocHnpletes  its  business  on  to- 
morrow, it  stand  in  adjournment  until 
2:30  pjn.  on  Tuesday. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
cleared  the  adjournment  over  with  the 
distinguished  Republican  leader,  and 
he  has  indicated  that  he  has  no  objec- 
tion if  I  proceed  to  adjourn.  He  has  no 
other  business  he  wishes  to  transact. 
and  nobody  else  on  his  side  who 
wishes  to  speak. 

Mr.  President,  the  program  for  to- 
morrow is  as  follows: 

The  Senate  will  convene  at  the  hour 
of  9:30ajn. 

After  the  two  leaders  or  their  desig- 
nees have  been  recognized  imder  the 
standing  order,  three  Senators  will  be 
recognised,  each  for  not  to  exceed  5 
minutes,  after  which  there  will  be  a 
period  during  which  Senators  may 
q>eak  out  of  order  for  not  to  exceed  30 
minutes  each.  That  period  wiU  end  at 
11  o'do^  aan. 

Senator  Nuim  has  indicated  that  he 
will  want  to  continue  the  series  of 
speeches  he  has  been  making  with  re- 
meet  to  the  interpretation  of  the 
ABM  Treaty.  So  I  would  anticipate 
that  at  the  conclusion  of  the  orders 
for  the  recognition  of  those  three  Sen- 


ators, Senator  NiTinf  will  seek  recogni- 
tion and  will  speak  under  the  order  for 
that  period. 

At  11  o'clock,  the  Senate  will  pro- 
ceed to  swear  in  the  new  Senator  from 
Nebraska,  after  which  swearing-in 
there  will  be  a  period  for  the  transac- 
tion of  morning  business,  during 
which  Senators  may  be  permitted  to 
•peak  for  not  to  exceed  5  minutes 
each. 

I  do  not  anticipate  a  long  day  tomor- 
row. There  will  be  no  rollcaU  votes. 

Upon  the  conclusion  of  business  to- 
morrow, the  Senate  will  adjourn  over 
until  Tuesday  next,  at  the  hour  of  2:30 
p.m.  I  will  state  the  program  tomorrow 
tor  Tuesday  of  next  week  and  as  far 
Into  next  week  as  I  can  see. 

I  would  anticipate  that  perhaps  on 
Wednesday  of  next  week— having  dis- 
cussed this  with  the  distinguished  Re- 
publican leader— a  vote  will  occur  on 
the  disapproval  resolution  with  re- 
spect to  the  (40  million  in  Contra  aid. 
The  law  provides  that  there  be  a  time 
limitation  of  10  hours  on  the  resolu- 
tion. No  amendments  may  be  offered. 
No  motion  to  postpone,  no  motion  to 
recommit,  no  motion  to  table,  no 
motion  to  reconsider  will  be  in  order. 
A  motion  to  proceed  can  be  made  by 
any  Senator,  and  that  motion  is  not 
debatable,  and  no  motion  to  reconsider 
the  action  on  that  motion  will  be  in 
order. 

I  would  hope  that  the  vote  on  the 
disapproval  resolution  could  occur  on 
aext  Wednesday.  As  I  say,  I  have  dis- 
cussed this  only  briefly  with  the  Re- 
publican leader,  and  he  and  I  will  be 
discussing  it  further  on  tomorrow,  and 
perhaps  a  time  can  then  be  set  for  the 
vote  on  next  Wednesday.  As  of  now, 
that  time  has  not  been  set.  We  will  be 
able  to  inform  other  Senators  as  soon 
as  I  have  been  able  to  discuss  this  fur- 
ther with  the  Republican  leader  and 
with  Mr.  Weicker,  the  author  of  the 
disapproval  resolution. 


Marvh  12.  1987 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  9:30  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  if  there 
be  no  further  business  to  come  before 
the  Senate,  I  move,  in  accordance  with 
the  order  previously  entered,  that  the 
Senate  stand  in  adjournment  until  the 
hour  of  9:30  o'clock  tomorrow  morn- 
ing. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at 
$:58  p.m.  the  Senate  recessed  until  to- 
morrow. Friday.  March  13,  1987,  at 
•:30  a.m. 


NOMINA-nONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by 
the  Senate  March  12, 1987: 

III  TRK  ARKT 

The  VS.  Army  Reserve  officers  named 
herein  for  appointment  as  Reserve  commls- 
•ioned  officers  of  the  Army,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  title  10,  United  SUtes  Code,  sec- 
tions 593(a).  3371,  and  3384: 


To  be  major  general 

Brig.  Oen.  Vance  Coleman.  388-24-3313. 

Bri$.  Oen.  Richard  E.  CoUler.  223-40-7375. 

Brig.  Oen.  Jackson  U  Flake.  Jr..  248-4&- 
9926. 

Brig.  Oen.  Richard  H.  MacMUllan.  Jr.. 
250-58-2599. 

Brig.  Oen.  Michael  A.  Schultz.  Jr.,  436-52- 
3237. 

7*0  be  brigadier  general 

Col.  Ran  L.  Phillips  II.  437-52-0566. 

Col.  Arthur  H.  Balden  III.  251-62-1236. 

CoU  Kent  H.  Hlllhouse,  563-60-0354. 

Col,  James  H.  Mukoyama.  Jr..  339-36- 
4470. 

The  following  officers  for  appointment  In 
the  fteserve  of  the  Army  of  the  United 
State*,  under  the  provisions  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  sections  3353: 

KEDICAL  CORPS 

To  be  colonel 

Richard  P.  Lewis.  544-38-2998 
Huey  G.  McDanlel,  419-46-0076 
Joseph  H.  MoU.  192-30-8354 
Ralph  G.  OrlsceUo.  157-26-4024 
Clifford  L.  TartaUa.  561-44-2234 
To  be  lieutenant  colonel 

Mario  E.  Bertonl.  124-28-9649 
Mark  F.  Blum.  507-40-3897 
Preston  W.  Deshan.  Jr.,  442-28-4766 
MelbS  M.  Florentlno.  127-36-3080 
Hermlnlo  L.  Gamponia,  108-36-0393 
Gerhard  M.  Grieser,  382-58-1976 
Warrtn  J.  Holtey.  483-34-7877 
E>arran  N.  Huggins.  482-26-3856 
David  A.  Hughes.  522-60-4310 
Timothy  Janeway.  113-24-8466 
Jame<  M.  Johnson.  532-42-8294 
Christopher  M.  King,  282-30-8967 
Michael  H.  Leakan,  215-30-7632 
George  S.  Manning,  528-50-9210 
Francis  K.  MoU.  202-28-6555 
Alan  B.  Morris,  092-30-0262 
Robert  L.  Morrow,  Jr..  437-62-9654 
Rubea  D.  Pechero,  143-40-8941 
Jose  Peralta,  066-36-3074 
Jae  Y.  Rhee,  277-50-0195 
Ronald  T.  Staubly.  410-70-0056 
Chooag  J.  Whang.  219-56-5272 
Peter  B.  Yaw.  286-32-9394 

In  THE  Army 
The  following-named  Army  National 
Guar4  of  the  United  States  officers  for  pro- 
motloii  in  the  Reserve  of  the  Army  of  the 
United  States,  under  the  provisions  of  title 
10.  Ualted  SUtes  Code,  section  3385: 

ARMY  PROMOTION  LIST 

7*0  be  colonel 
Barsolo,  Vincent  J.,  187-30-9577 
Chaney.  Irvln  K.,  263-54-9870 
Clayton,  Charles  W.,  232-56-0694 
Heng.  Stanley  M.,  507-42-1761 
Hoop,  James  S.,  502-24-2797 
Leyva,  Miguel  A.,  527-60-4652 
Marleo-,  Arnold  D..  536-34-2108 
Neel,  Gerald  G..  451-62-1624 
Perdue,  George  P.,  422-56-9272 
Poole,  Willie  E.,  244-50-3151 
Self,  Pennis  R..  426-66-7862 
Watanabe,  Robert  M.,  575-36-7907 
Yakllti,  Robert  O.,  365-42-7644 
Youngdoff,  Lawrence  E.,  514-32-9039 

I  CHAPLAIN 

I  7*0  be  colonel 

Owenp,  Oifford  W.,  305-38-7902 

MKDICAL  CORPS 

To  be  colonel 
Broclcnan,  Ronald  C,  283-32-6546 
Urbaaer,  Craig  L.,  508-54-0978 


March  12,  1987 

MEDICAL  SERVICE  CORPS 

7*0  be  colonel 
Blair,  John  E.,  158-34-7500 

ARMY  PROMOTION  LIST 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Abemathy,  Charles  G.,  258-68-8822 
Arabian.  Gordon  L.,  Jr.,  265-68-9703 
BamhiU.  Nathan  C.  245-56-9798 
Berry,  Edward  R.,  426-80-6200 
Blair.  David  H..  005-42-9031 
Buckey.  Otis  D.,  290-38-5988 
BuUock.  Joseph  W..  212-42-4072 
Constantlne.  John  R.,  019-30-6769 
Craig.  Wesley  E.,  Jr..  171-38-6586 
Crump,  John  C.  240-70-0709 
Derue.  Thomas  K..  070-38-0577 
DlAngelo,  Joseph  J.,  222-22-2188 
Doherty.  Charles  F.,  511-42-8058 
DonneUy.  Charles  W.,  439-72-5772 
Duenas,  Eduardo  R.,  387-40-3648 
Edwards,  Daniel  K.,  Jr.,  239-70-6242 
Ellis,  Eric  T.,  315-46-0008 
Flatmnla,  Harold  W.,  Jr..  458-74-6322 
Fulda,  John  C,  419-62-9605 
Glger,  John  R.,  030-32-2017 
Gregory.  James  D..  241-70-6917 
Hall,  William  H..  328-36-6256 
Hartmann.  Harold  R.,  146-30-9196 
Karlen.  Robert  E..  503-58-6088 
Kennedy,  Roy  D.,  420-56-6552 
Lund,  Ralph  S.,  528-60-6273 
Meeks,  Gary  W.,  431-80-8481 
Natterstad,  John  L.,  537-42-3198 
Olson,  Richard  L.,  516-52-8302 
Parrish,  Joe  J.,  417-56-1705 
Parry,  Floyd  D.,  511-42-0049 
Reed,  Terry  L.,  539-42-3543 
Rich,  Ronald  G.,  072-36-0470 
Robinson,  George  J.,  547-56-6368 
Ruotolo.  Leonard  J.,  174-38-5392 
Stebner.  Darald  R.,  533-40-0954 
Walker,  Robert  D.,  532-38-4030 
White.  Julius  A.,  250-68-5923 
Willey.  Allan  C.  009-34-4844 
wmiams,  Anderson  H..  Ill,  430-84-1730 
Wilson,  Ted  O.,  499-48-6481 
Wright,  Edwin  H.,  419-64-8891 

CHAPLAIN 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Bryant,  Joe  R..  246-52-4460 
Hinsvark,  John  A.,  569-54-8807 
Mallard,  James  W.,  260-48-2063 
Mizzell,  Joe  B..  419-46-2607 

ARMY  NURSE  CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Lee,  Gerald  R.,  371-42-5712 

MEDICAL  SERVICE  CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 

Moore,  Rodney  L.,  505-50-3744 

The  following-named  Army  National 
Guard  of  the  United  States  officers  for  ap- 
pointment in  the  Reserve  of  the  Army  of 
the  United  States,  under  the  provisions  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  sections  593 
and  3353: 

MEDICAL  CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Latimer,  William  E.,  528-30-1096 
In  THE  Army 
The  following-named  officers  for  promo- 
tion in  the  Reserve  of  the  Army  of  the 
United  States,  under  the  provisions  of  title 
10,  United  SUtes  Code,  section  3383: 

ARMY  PROMOTION  LIST 

To  be  colonel 
Carlson,  Glenn  A,  442-46-4347 
Carricarte,  Michael,  266-«2-9993 
Dixon,  Albert  D.,  263-50-1730 
Dragics,  David  L.,  285-40-5541 
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Littlejohn,  Bobby  J.,  432-68-8826 
Masso,  Frank  J..  Jr..  045-34-7430 
Paige.  Kurt  R..  308-46-2792 
Parkin,  Richard  B..  547-48-4767 
Takamiya.  George,  575-42-0495 
Wilkes,  Bernard  P.,  017-30-6502 

MEDICAL  CORPS 

To  be  colonel 
Dorsey,  John  M.,  Jr.,  367-24-5302 
Miliar.  Prank  C.  401-44-9861 
Sanchez,  Peter  A..  264-40-6087 

MEDICAL  SERVICE  CORPS 

To  be  colonel 
Bnist,  Richard  A..  281-40-8209 
Holmes.  Garth  H.,  518-36-3510 
Kelly.  Bruce  B.,  498-34-5454 

ARMY  PROMOTION  LIST 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Anderson,  Louis  F.,  472-54-2831 
Aoki,  George  T.,  575-50-6321 
Au.  Baldwin  K.S.,  576-50-7342 
Barr.  Charles  J.,  505-88-7265 
Boyce,  Sandra  L.,  263-86-3947 
Brown.  Stanley  D.,  441-52-8970 
Burgess,  Donnle  R.,  453-76-9143 
Carr,  Prank,  162-36-2214 
Danielson,  James  E.,  469-52-7909 
Easterling,  Albert,  420-56-9999 
Garcia,  Joseph.  099-34-7815 
Heer,  Bernard  D.,  447-44-3720 
Hodges,  Robert  W.,  007-46-4890 
Hulting,  Jeffrey  V.,  474-50-4599 
Ladner,  David  B.,  448-46-0922 
Levin,  Ronald  V.,  315-50-1762 
Lundln,  Richard  A.,  121-28-0433 
Mathis.  James  U.,  528-60-4553 
McCabe,  Richard  E.,  318-38-5551 
McCurry,  Michael  C,  518-50-3478 
Mulligan,  Robert  J.,  295-42-8335 
Najera,  Luis  M.  .S48-74-8B79 
Nakano,  Ronald,  576-46-7987 
Noll,  James  P.,  473-50-5513 
Patrick,  Paul,  214-56-6446 
Pearson,  PhUlp,  311-46-9679 
Price.  Steven  M.,  262-88-7030 
Ramaeker,  Gary  W.,  355-38-2116 
Ranesses,  Michael  E.,  556-60-6219 
Revel,  James  L..  420-54-4764 
Rogers,  Nicklas,  572-64-9157 
Seeman,  Michael  J.,  503-52-9117 
Snow.  John  T.,  307-48-5155 
Ugalde.  Arthur  E.,  575-54-2872 
Waggoner.  Philip  A.,  570-62-1930 
Watt.  Merrill  W.  II,  486-48-4160 

ARMY  NURSE  CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Miller,  June  E.,  166-38-3233 

MEDICAL  CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Acrement,  Larry  J.,  420-54-3832 
Kwak,  Yun-Sik.  130-44-1222 
Prelmesberger,  Ken,  477-42-2911 

MEDICAL  SERVICE  CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colortel 
Lakomla,  Lynne  I.,  473-62-5646 

VETERINARY  CORPS 

7*0  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Otte,  Vem  E.,  513-46-1487 

The  foUowing-named  officers  for 
tion  in  the  Reserve  of  the  Army 
United  SUtes,  under  the  provisions 
10,  United  SUtes  Code,  section  3370: 

ARMY  PROMOTION  LIST 

To  be  colonel 
Adams,  Gary  L.,  528-54-4868 
Adkison,  Donald  L.,  261-50-2381 
Adolphl,  Ronald  L.,  531-48-5448 
Albino,  Salvatore  W.,  103-30-0672 


Alewel,  Roger  L.,  488-36-6246 
AUord.  Robert  M.,  255-58-3952 
Allar.  Thomas  D.,  181-36-8314 
Allen,  CecU  L..  464-42-6390 
Allen,  William  P..  460-66-7630 
Alllgood.  Ray  L.,  230-44-9599 
Altier.  Robert  E..  208-28-8589 
Alvarez,  Jose  M.,  580-96-4525 
Alverson.  WiUlam  K..  403-52-9828 
Andrae.  Michael  G..  350-32-2934 
Armstrong,  Lewis  A,  445-42-8280 
Austin.  Louis  W.,  052-32-8351 
Babb.  Helnrich  N.,  216-42-6017 
Babl.  Clark  H..  393-40-6342 
Baca,  Gilbert  S..  525-66-7639 
BaUey.  Don  M..  271-38-6992 
Baize.  BUly  D.,  406-44-7489 
Baker.  Darrel  P.,  462-64-3645 
Baldwin.  Joseph  A..  574-10-5918 
Ballard.  Terry  C,  261-44-9313 
Balough.  Daniel  C.  572-74-0228 
Barcelo,  Richard  A.,  021-24-7275 
Barham.  Charles  B..  241-58-3856 
Basler.  WlUle  L.,  446-40-4794 
Beahm.  Robert  H..  212-48-7855 
Bean,  Robert  R.,  516-42-0974 
Beardsley.  Richard,  541-50-4508 
Becker,  Howard  A.,  375-30-9392 
Beebe,  John  C,  035-22-0172 
Begley,  Bobby  J..  365-42-3115 
Behie.  Edward  H.,  021-28-9164 
Bell,  Henry  N..  III.  449-64-0853 
BeU.  James  E..  517-44-6400 
Bennett,  Robert  W.,  514-28-7233 
Bennette.  Jerry  C.  541-40-2558 
Benson,  Robert  M.,  504-50-8207 
Bentzen,  Donald  H.,  516-38-2566 
Bergson,  Paul  C,  219-42-4718 
Beth,  Ewald  E.,  399-40-5130 
Biddle,  Richard  D..  178-30-0772 
Blesel,  Roger  E.,  387-30-9954 
Blmler,  Joseph  R.,  093-32-4149 
Blalsdell.  George  I..  033-26-9029 
Blake.  William  L.,  252-56-7107 
Blazier.  John  C.  453-72-1330 
Blum,  Steven  H.,  218-44-9926 
Blysak,  George  J.,  143-34-1355 
Boatright,  Spessard,  265-58-1634 
Bockel,  David  R.,  264-70-3146 
Boggs,  Thomas  H.,  419-50-1047 
Bogle.  Charles  S.,  442-40-4922 
Bolton.  Raymond  D.,  569-46-5112 
Bonnell,  James  P.,  133-30-4198 
Boone.  Claude  W.,  250-60-9768 
Borgstrom,  Prudence,  368-36-5039 
Boswell,  Peyton,  III,  085-32-1568 
Bouchell.  J.E.,  429-74-0638 
Bowman,  Joseph  M.,  495-50-8037 
Bray,  Kenneth  W.,  448-42-4947 
Brehm.  Philip  A.,  512-40-5827 
Briganti.  Francis  L.,  047-32-8139 
BrlmhaU,  Denis  T..  526-66-9569 
Brown,  Raymond  A.,  411-52-8196 
Brueggeman,  James  A.,  275-32-3387 
Brunton,  John  C,  157-28-9856 
Buchanan,  Gale  A..  261-62-2288 
Bullen.  Joseph  W..  162-34-4900 
Bunek,  Emll  S..  365-46-2669 
Bunker,  Edward  A.,  561-52-3550 
Buntyn,  William  A.,  552-48-4622 
Bursteln,  Richard  I.,  047-32-9750 
Butterworth,  Billy.,  424-42-4036 
Butzler.  John  R.,  194-30-7193 
oromo-     Cademartori,  James,  015-30-4828 
of  the     Cahlll,  Bernard  J.  469-48-7147 
of  title     Calagaz,  Frank  J.,  418-46-1146 
CaldweU.  James  E.,  448-40-1348 
Caliguire,  Joseph  A.,  154-34-3025 
Callahan,  Thomas  J.,  220-40-3677 
Camp.  Joseph  W.,  431-72-2740 
CampbeU,  Clinton  A.,  314-42-3822 
Carlson,  George  E.,  455-60-4065 
Carter.  MerrUl  R.,  528-46-3743 
Castka,  Bruce  W.,  171-36-6647 
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Ooar,  Doudaa  J..  475-44-8439 
OoDsdea.  Refugio  J..  453-66-8153 


LomSx.  Manning  N..  351-68-0550 
LoaeL  Glenn  W..  124-30-4893 
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,CnlCK,nS-44-'raTC 
,lMlW,4»-44-MtT 
,  OUToO.  4M-aft-ltl« 
Ouk.  (»«  a.  UT-M-»» 
Cteik.  wnuun  Bl.  MS-«0-Oia 
Cni—in.  MMtln  W^  443  40  M0» 
OomiH,  LUT7  W,  M8-7»-17U 
Oomniw  I^dla  a.  MS-0»-47a7 
Oomtoek.  JUBH  W^  Mfr-48-54M 
Oanarly.  JUMS  li^  43»-fl«-30M 
OoBcer.  Pud  &.  416-M-84U 
Oook.  Oenld  L.  5»-4«-ia74 
Ooopar.  cart  B^  415-71-0443 
Oorien.  I^Bn  V^  366-86-1934 
OarttM^  Robot  R^  430-48-6337 
Ootner.  COMn  &.  108-33-0026 
Ckogan.  TbonM  W^  873-34-1258 
Ooa.  Chuta  H,  343-44-0650 
CodUp.  JauM  IX.  561-68-4030 
Cnllen.  Jama  P,  007-36-3262 
QmnlmtiMii.  Jolin.  413-54-2374 
Curt.  Robert  U  422-43-6368 
natMona.  RUunl  A..  186-32-9039 
Oalaa,  Bartnm  R,  511-44-9i38 
Oatunio.  Midiael.  157-30-9766 
Daltdn.  Richard  O,  301-34-3087 
Damofc  Ftandaoo  J..  020-26-8755 
Davia.  John  C.  506-43-5411 
Dean,  ahiriey  D^  330-26-0668 
Decker.  Dele  H^  541-38-8783 
Denney.  Everett  W^  386-38-5367 
Deppa.  Ronald  L..  472-36-3700 
Denkkaoo.  Bdward.  544-38-0310 
Diee.  Joee  A..  527-68-9634 
Dieken.  Homer  Q..  409-58-6128 
DIetrieb.  Joeeph  K..  078-32-1649 
Donaldnn,  Qerald  R..  453-72-7909 
Donovan.  Kenneth  W..  039-26-6801 
Dom.  Norman  K..  303-36-5516 
Downs.  Arthur  C.  536-48-0134 
Drew.  Oartand  A^  002-30-5535 
Drewer.  Donnie  Lu.  212-40-8666 
Duffy,  invan  P..  367-44-3462 
Duncan.  Bobby  S^  254-56-1974 
Duncan.  Floyd  H..  230-48-4357 
Dupre.  Charles  C.  039-26-0469 
Duadeh.  John  P..  261-52-6863 
■dmundMm.  Oeoore  U.  537-32-0306 
Edwardi.  Emeat  T^  503-34-0399 
Edwards.  Lannie  &.  247-74-4935 
Bian.  Peter  P^  149-32-8379 
Hawimann.  Theodore.  284-34-2035 
BDdreas.  Chartes  A..  463-60-5070 
Enselage.  Jamea  R..  498-46-6107 
Erdley.  Larry  L..  181-33-8879 
■rtea,  Stokes  R..  251-40-5766 
Ewlnc.  Donald  IC.  528-60-0390 
PUukm.  DanJel  L..  550-56-3447 
Paireloth.  Joaeph  &.  417-48-1518 
Palkner.  Laity  O..  489-38-5129 
Fuminc.  John  W..  414-48-1459 
Pertuaon.  Ollbert  J..  247-72-7841 
Pettos.  WUUam  E..  388-44-5118 
Planasan.  John  J..  035-28-1897 
PUnt.  PTed  R^  735-10-6621 
Poile.  Philip  R..  338-34-5636 
Ptanda.  WOUam  O..  440-38-7176 
PredeilA.  Carrol  J..  436-56-4936 
Ptedertckaon.  Pkedde,  538-38-9075 
Pllta.  Roger  A..  503-46-0476 
Praadone.  Santo  J..  136-30-9622 
Puiman.  Leroy  P^  011-28-2377 
Oaffney.  Charles  A..  038-26-4004 
QaU.  Jcrame  8^  180-32-3051 
qardacorrea.  Joee.  580-64-5880 
Oailand.  Joseph.  435-46-0696 
Garrett.  Oeone  T..  564-60-4718 
Gentry.  Albert  C^  317-40-2086 
GObert.  Richard  &.  181-32-0959 
GOman.  Larry  E..  229-58-7392 
GOtner,  Andy  J..  305-44-5012 
Giroux.  Norman  R..  006-32-4511 
Givena.  Georte  R..  433-63-9721 


Ooar.  Douclaa  J..  475-44-8439 
Oonaales.  Refugio  J..  453-66-8153 
OonBles,  Reynaldo.  566-48-6380 

Goodrich.  Roger  L..  563-63-1600 
Gore.  William  W..  342-62-2153 
Ooreckl.  Delroy  J^  517-44-2278 
Oosdln.  John  M..  454-60-2202 
Grace.  Ronald  D..  170-30-6207 
Orammel.  Ronald  G..  292-36-7889 
Gray.  Richard  L.,  225-60-5991 
Green.  John  J..  030-34-1739 
Greenberg.  William.  140-34-7763 
GrtBsom.  Michael  W..  311-50-0332 
Guthrie.  Ronnie.  229-50-0898 
Badley.  Peter  A..  545-50-9551 
&ager.  Andrew  J..  489-40-5896 
Balliday.  James  P..  021-26-0002 
Balstead.  Larry  A..  553-60-2618 
Bamilton.  William  G..  571-44-5119 
Bannon.  John  J..  025-28-9720 
Bars.  Henry  S..  576-28-4632 
Bargett.  Ous  L.J..  409-72-3983 
BaiUns,  John  P..  200-24-1577 
Barrlngton,  James  C.  526-42-3334 
Barris.  Michael  H..  456-56-3147 
Barriaon.  Ronald  O..  264-52-6163 
Bartman.  William  O..  232-60-0647 
Barvey.  James  R..  209-34-5024 
Barvie,  James  C.  453-50-1119 
Bauck.  Betty  C.  486-40-6975 
Beisler,  James  D..  421-53^942 
Bering.  David  L.,  274-40-8385 
Bigglnbotham,  Hesto,  140-30-4652 
Bocutt,  William  H.,  246-60-7327 
Holmes.  James  W.,  390-36-0114 
Buff.  Keith  M..  500-40-8375 
Bugglns,  James  F.,  404-54-7093 
Bughes,  Delma  L..  263-70-3365 
Bumberson.  Sidney  A.,  520-46-2706 
Buselton.  Robert  G..  432-76-9237 
Byams,  Milton  M.,  565-56-6479 
Byde.  William  D..  546-64-1361 
Ice.  Thomas  R.,  401-56-4347 
Direr.  Leroy  H.,  Jr..  466-64-0742 
Jackson.  John  H..  430-64-7337 
James.  Hal  D..  227-46-1008 
Jenkins.  John  A..  211-28-2821 
Jenkins.  Richard.  396-38-7429 
Johnson,  E>arwin  E..  510-38-0168 
Johnson.  Peter  L.,  004-50-4581 
Johnson.  Thomas  E..  521-54-3851 
Jones.  James  R..  484-46-5278 
Jones.  James  W..  440-58-3593 
Joyce.  Daniel  H..  218-36-6281 
Jurin.  Jerrold  L..  547-62-7556 
Kelley.  Stephen  P..  039-26-2448 
KeUy.  Donald  P..  418-50-3177 
Kelsey.  John  P..  103-28-5911 
Kennedy.  Robert  J..  221-28-7201 
Kercado.  Miguel,  580-70-5746 
Kimbrough,  Charles.  532-38-3791 
Kleven.  Duane  A.,  390-38-5922 
Kludt.  Ronald  A..  529-52-9100 
Kohler.  Robert  D..  461-68-5773 
Kooplka,  Bruce  W..  383-44-0659 
Kough.  Harold  R..  557-48-3182 
Kowalskl.  Maxim  A.,  228-58-6119 
Kuempel.  Robert  H..  460-46-7455 
Itafomara,  Anthony.  092-34-6899 
Lamude,  Douglas  J..  104-36-8153 
Lane.  Roger  L.,  328-28-4803 
Langdon.  Billy  J..  443-44-1590 
Lapins.  Juris.  043-28-7952 
Laprise,  William  A..  284-40-9960 
Larsen,  Charles  G..  521-54-8318 
I<eedom.  Terrence  K.  301-32-3673 
Legowik.  Leroy  S..  517-50-4510 
Lehr,  Robert  P.,  151-30-8903 
Lentz.  Charles  I..  205-28-8230 
Lewis,  William  A..  563-58-2671 
Iilndqulst.  Edwin  B.,  561-56-9918 
Livingston.  Edwin  K.,  422-56-7662 
Livingston.  Stephen,  306-44-8582 
Locke.  William  U.  405-42-9919 


Lomax.  Manning  N.,  251-68-0550 
Lose!  Glenn  W.,  124-30-4892 
Lowaley.  James  P.,  554-52-6417 
Lum.  Tom.  431-72-6658 
Lunt^r.  Robert  J..  194-34-1196 
Mad«well,  Richard  J.,  135-32-3305 
Bfohaffy.  Paul  D..  205-32-0323 
MaUory,  James  E.,  219-26-2889 
Manfone.  Albert  A..  015-32-6466 
Manafield,  John  L..  480-52-4095 
Marsh,  Samuel  W..  579-50-0867 
Martin.  Paul  D..  446-36-4649 
Martinez,  Urban  B..  438-62-3264 
MassOgUa.  Dennis  J.,  366-46-2774 
Mattliews.  Thomas  J.,  175-36-5463 
Mauite,  Ramon.  580-88-6758 
May.  Harrison.  227-48-6403 
McCllntock,  Stephen.  561-56-8725 
McC«}Ilam,  Paul  E.,  046-34-4596 
McCdrmick,  Prederic,  389-36-2521 
McCmiough,  Thomas,  252-58-3586 
McDanlel.  Uoyd  D.,  226-50-3068 
McGSbra.  Allen  P..  442-38-0858 
McGiath,  John  D.,  534-38-8596 
Mclntyre.  Peter  E..  532-38-4972 
McKinley.  Michael  J..  219-38-1708 
McLoughlin.  Charles.  301-28-6715 
McRaney.  Johnny  B..  425-64-0961 
McW)iirter.  Johnny.  440-40-5059 
Meadpws.  Glenn  C.  450-56-4162 
Merctrio.  William  C.  125-38-1399 
Metcaif.  Richard  W..  572-50-8461 
Middtler.  Thomas  A..  291-36-8159 
Mlkee.  Joseph.  Jr.,  234-64-1689 
Millet.  Burnett  III.  228-52-8116 
MitcheU,  Robert  J..  309-36-6499 
Moll.  David  R..  491-44-7250 
MonrOe.  Paul  D.,  559-44-0156 
Moreno.  Oilberto,  581-62-3041 
Morgan,  Audy  C.J..  464-56-9316 
Moynlhan,  Charles  E.,  103-36-6258 
Murchie.  Thomas  B..  559-74-3488 
Murdock,  Benton  D..  470-42-1277 
Nahll^.  Charles  V..  496-40-4907 
Neely,  William  W..  Jr.,  001-34-3834 
Nelsop.  Steven  J..  568-58-4385 
Newet.  Dale  E..  326-32-1988 
Normkn,  Joel  W.,  424-50-9456 
Nowliti.  Angelo  M.,  413-52-8564 
Oleson.  James  E..  396-34-7524 
Oliver.  Glenn  O.,  428-90-6675 
Olson*  James  R..  503-34-3482 
Osborne.  William  H.,  415-60-0672 
Osteeh.  Michael.  418-62-6249 
Owen,  Johnny  L..  432-80-4094 
Osawa.  Walter  M..  575-46-0819 
Pageifcopf.  Donald  R..  397-32-3773 
Pais,  Randall  M.,  232-70-5633 
Parks,  William  C.  405-54-4317 
Paulue.  Ronald  B..  305-38-6128 
Pearce.  Cecil  L..  252-54-1090 
Pears*.  WUUam  D..  022-32-1435 
Peay,  Phillip  O..  528-60-9486 
Pena.  GUberto  S..  467-46-6848 
Pennipgton.  James  R..  430-76-7914 
Perry.  Myles  A..  260-62-6210 
Petelle.  Kent  R.,  357-30-9006 
Peteraen.  Richard  G.,  525-94-6578 
Petty,  Charles  C.  523-50-2986 
Piker.  Roderick  G..  429-62-7217 
Porcaro.  Anthony,  010-30-6861 
Porter.  Benjamin  O..  326-34-2712 
Powell.  David  E..  423-48-9010 
PowelJ.  Edward  R..  267-48-5749 
Premdre.  Leland  C.  299-30-8163 
Prestqn.  Robert  A..  146-30-1939 
Prewitt.  David  E..  198-30-2822 
Provost.  Rene  C,  048-28-5018 
Pugh.  Joel  N..  422-52-1637 
Purrii»gton.  James  W.,  528-42-4750 
Racine,  Maurice  D.,  008-28-7808 
Ray,  George  P.,  186-30-2534 
Recioianchez.  S..  580-74-9246 
Redmpnd,  Leland  D.,  428-62-9683 
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Rees.  Raymond  P..  541-42-1616 
Rewxtrla.  Richard  C.  129-36-8271 
Reyes.  Guadalupe  A..  449-64-5835 
Rice.  Charles  O.,  412-64-6650 
Rice,  David  K.,  406-44-8426 
Rich,  John  EJ.,  173-34-6840 
Richar,  William  C,  209-30-0682 
Riguzsi.  Evo.  Jr..  081-36-5818 
Riley,  Gene  R..  247-72-1691 
Ritterpusch.  David.  214-38-5110 
Robertson.  Paul  W..  241-56-8230 
Robinson.  Paul  J..  186-32-4254 
Romanoaky,  Joseph  V..  178-34-4760 
Rooama.  Garret  G..  062-30-0027 
Ropp.  Robert  H.,  250-54-2243 
Russell,  James  W.,  029-28-5385 
Rusao,  Alphonse  P..  021-30-7340 
Sadek,  Charles  H.,  226-58-4042 
Sagsveen.  Murray  G..  501-54-1156 
Samuel,  Arthur  R.,  403-48-3577 
Sanders.  Eddie  R..  402-64-9484 
Sato.  Edwin  M..  576-36-9424 
Satterfield.  James,  251-62-5589 
Scabla.  John  R..  017-28-1503 
Schalin.  James  O..  318-40-6723 
Schofield.  Linn  J.I.,  511-40-0285 
Schott.  Karlheins  M.,  110-38-4537 
Schwanecke,  Louis  H.,  525-78-7824 
Scully,  John  J..  569-42-0680 
Seymour,  Joel  W.,  252-52-3698 
Shank.  David  M..  558-44-7628 
Sherman.  Richard  D.,  520-44-2072 
ShilllngUw,  John  P.,  250-72-1075 
Shonka,  Bemadette.  314-56-5689 
Shuler.  John  A.,  248-84-6682 
Slevers,  Donald  R.,  488-42-1949 
Smith.  Donald  P..  233-62-1791 
Smith.  Edwin  W..  542-42-9943 
Smith.  Or-gory  A..  499-46-8200 
Smith.  James  B.,  147-34-0031 
Smith.  John  A..  552-52-3059 
Smith.  John  W..  245-56-9416 
Smith.  Kenneth  W..  428-72-1127 
Smith.  Raymond  L.,  200-28-3256 
Smith,  Robert  G.,  384-36-5495 
Smith,  Timothy  T..  558-60-0749 
Snyder.  Daniel  M,  268-36-1326 
Soltes.  Charles  R.,  137-32-0114 
Soto.  Raul.  449-54-8269 
Speck.  Thomas  L.,  514-40-2136 
Sprague,  John  C,  260-66-2632 
Staniforth,  Bruce  J.,  296-36-1272 
Stanley,  Jimmy  W.,  442-36-9125 
Stanley,  William  L.,  431-54-3974 
Steenson.  Morris  R..  410-56-1028 
Steinharut,  Norbert,  308-42-2881 
Stephens.  Thomas  J.,  534-36-1674 
Stewart,  lArry  B.,  419-56-8583 
Stewart,  Walter  L.,  156-32-9581 
Stiglets,  Jimmy  W..  428-70-9976 
SUglich.  Jacob  J  J..  390-38-2855 
Stocking.  Herbert  G.,  728-07-8594 
Stone,  Eric  L.,  239-62-1442 
Strong,  Kenneth  D.,  075-38-0224 
Struble,  Pranklin  J.,  490-50-3822 
Stuart,  Edward,  HI.  231-44-3542 
Tarabinl.  John  W.,  547-50-4233 
Teague.  Kenneth  P.,  429-58-4823 
Terragna,  Onofrio  P..  047-30-1345 
Terrell,  Prands  D.,  122-30-3996 
Terrell.  Richard  D..  449-60-9328 
Thomas,  William,  m,  438-82-8288 
Thompson.  Joaeph  L..  492-44-2211 
Thompson.  Ray  L.,  502-48-3414 
Thurston.  John  C,  141-30-0580 
Torrlni.  Donald  O.,  487-42-0332 
Tourville.  Kenneth.  393-36-1538 
Trang.  Mynm  U.  516-40-1774 
Trocchia.  Dmninick.  147-32-1753 
Tyler.  Stephen  A..  561-56-5337 
Uhl.  CheU  B..  473-34-4862 
Undem.  Robert  J..  517-46-9160 
Vandervorst.  Gerald.  501-48-1672 
Vann.  Harry  J..  247-46-8943 
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Vaughan.  RandaU  B.,  224-44-7149 
Vlnyard.  Sherman  L..  466-58-4452 

VoweU.  Leonard  G..  442-32-6417 
Wade.  Edwin  E.,  510-36-4245 
Wandsky,  Charles  N.,  048-28-7115 
Wamlcky,  Victor  A.,  535-30-6695 
Watson.  William  B.,  423-58-6859 
Webber,  James  Q.,  415-52-8865 
WeU,  William  E..  564-46-1682 
Wells.  Albert  L..  54M8-7975 
West,  J3.,  454-60-2379 
Wheeler,  lUson  W..  504-40-1527 
Whicher,  James  A.,  070-32-7349 
White,  William  C,  403-46-8706 
WhiteseU.  David  L..  307-46-7036 
Whitman,  William  T.,  018-30-2467 
Whitworth,  Robert.  415-62-3820 
Wicks,  Robert  G..  051-34-4678 
Wigington.  Edward  H..  425-88-2607 
Wilhelm,  Richard  D..  432-76-4081 
Wilkerson.  James  N.,  449-60-7032 
Wilkins,  DaiUel  B..  223-58-1631 
Wilklns.  Jerry.  451-74-7129 
WiUey.  Keith  E.  561-44-8724 
Williams.  James  R..  417-48-4190 
Wilson,  Charles  H..  429-80-3535 
Wilson.  Winfield  S.,  549-52-4332 
Wood,  Walter  R.,  402-46-1020 
Woodson.  Ronald  P..  402-52-8270 
Woolfork,  Robert,  262-60-9562 
Wrightson.  Wilford,  215-40-2838 
Wyatt.  Jerry  R..  408-60-1686 
Wynne.  Marion  K..  413-52-7349 
Yates.  Robert  E.,  229-42-8461 
Young.  William  D..  432-52-2067 
Zigo,  Paul  E..  138-32-3202 

CHAPLAm 


To  Ix  colonel 
Alcorn.  Wallace  A..  395-24-9370 
Boyle.  Patrick  J..  330-22-0652 
Christopherson,  Ger.  503-34-0502 
Cleveland.  Herbert.  470-30-2940 
Cohen.  Gary  O..  188-28-9670 
Curcio.  Ralph  V..  1087-24-8840 
Delgehausen,  Loren.  473-36-8704 
Gott.  Harold  P..  562-40-9277 
Hill.  Philip  W..  094-36-4741 
Jett.  Billy  C.  456-36-8028 
Kresken.  Albert  S..  395-30-8693 
Leblanc.  Harold  E..  015-28-3749 
Macaulay.  William.  264-34-1585 
O'Connor.  Daniel  J.,  045-24-8499 
RusseU,  John  E.,  428-60-6130 
Seldel,  Andrew  B..  459-62-0950 
Stef fer.  Robert  W.,  533-34-7474 
WaU.  Fred  M.,  252-62-3455 
Wilson.  Hoytt.  402-48-8383 

The  following-named  officers  for  promo- 
tion in  the  Reserve  of  the  Army  of  the 
United  States,  under  the  provisions  of  Title 
10,  United  SUtes  Code,  section  3366: 

CHAPLAm 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 

Bannan.  Daniel  E..  032-28-1086 
Behrends.  Arnold  L..  515-42-1437 
Bellamy,  Gordon  T..  413-74-4825 
Bryan,  James  L..  243-48-1120 
Caputo.  Louis.  148-46-3540 
Carter.  Reginald  C,  261-46-3771 
Colclough,  Franklin.  250-72-3466 
Cook.  Kenneth  W.,  254-56-9375 
Day,  Michael  H..  262-54-3213 
Der,  Justin  J.,  183-26-3477 
Dickson.  Jolmnie  L..  438-64-2065 
Edwaixis.  Kenneth  P..  236-42-6587 
Finger.  Howard  L..  246-58-7066 
Freemesser,  Paul  J..  053-26-0455 
Frost.  Donald  C.  254-70-2997 
Gallagher,  William.  066-32-1143 
Gamblin.  Douglas  T..  402-58-7068 
Gunter,  Tony.  424-50-2155 
Hanke.  Karl  W.,  313-34-8481 
Harris.  George  E..  111-30-0103 


Hollfelder,  KF.,  389-40-3382 
Johnson,  Lee  E..  538-38-9078 
Jurgenson,  Stanley,  473-38-1143 
Knoche.  Ernest  J.,  228-56-4007 
Lawton.  Gerald  R..  247-50-7649 
Leonard.  Stephen  W.,  522-58-9109 
Mason,  Paul  H.,  408-60-0842 
McCabe.  Kenneth  D.,  567-06-3632 
McCarthy.  James  C.  517-38-5242 
McOowin.  William  D..  577-50-1365 
McShane.  James  J..  033-30-9974 
Metzler,  Lyle  R.,  324-38-6307 
MoUer,  Donald  R.,  537-32-3699 
Moore.  Rufus  H..  410-56-1239 
Murray.  Robin  G.  E..  329-36-3814 
O'CarroU.  Michael.  526-72-8546 
Ralls.  Richard  N.,  482-40-2836 
Spiegel.  Thomas  J..  484-46-5880 
Tomasiewicz.  Frank.  342-26-1848 
Warren.  William  E..  268-32-4970 
Wiedman.  Richard  H..  558-60-8790 

AKKT  mntSI  COKPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colond 
Osterman.  Kathleen.  485-58-4111 
Rozmus,  Irene  P..  067-38-3080 
Smith.  GeorgU  M..  240-60-0646 
Smith.  Willie  O..  572-50-1963 

MKDICAL  CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Anton.  Joseph  C.  154-30-0025 
Amster,  Steven  M..  151-36-6425 
Andress.  PhiUp.  Jr..  188-34-3449 
Bennett.  Jack  L..  530-20-1744 
Mamam.  Arte.  102-54-4563 
O'Neill.  Brian  P.,  061-36-3879 

MEDICAL  SERVICB  OOBPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 

BUodeau.  Roland  A..  004-42-0608 
Clapp.  Charles  R..  519-38-2970 
Putnam.  Joe  A..  445-42-7777 
Schwicker,  Dale  H..  551-50-2276 

The  following-named  officers  for  appoint- 
ment in  the  Reserve  of  the  Army  of  the 
United  States,  under  the  provisions  of  Title 
10,  United  SUtes  Code,  section  3359: 

DEIfTAL  CORPS 

7*0  6e  lieutenant  colonel 
Adams.  George  E..  428-78-7738 
Parks.  Ralph  D..  Jr..  249-90-7741 

MEDICAL  CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Lasersohn.  William.  139-28-2806 
Ramirez.  Hector.  Jr..  424-70-1057 
Reed.  Kendall.  463-80-6403 


CONFraMA-nONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  March  12,  1987: 

Securities  Ikvxstor  Protictior 
corporatioh 
James  G.  Steams,   of  Nevada,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Se- 
curities Investor  Protection  Corporation  for 
a  term  expiring  December  31.  1988. 

Depaxtmemt  or  Housufc  ahd  Urbam 
Developmeitt 
J.  Michael  Dorsey.  of  Missouri,  to  be  gen- 
eral counsel  of  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development. 

Judith  Y.  Brachman.  of  Ohio,  to  be  an  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment. 


HoMB  Loftii  Bunt  BoAu 


J.  White,  of  New  York,  to  be  a 
of  tbe  FMenl  Home  Loan  Bonk 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— SENATE  March  IS,  1987 

spond  to  requeets  to  appeor  and  testify 
before  any  duly  eonstltuted  committee  of 
the  Senate. 


tarch  12.  1987 


Board  for  the  term  of  4  years  ezirfrlns  June 
SO.  1990. 

The   above  nominations   were   approved 
subject  to  the  nominees'  commitment  to  re- 
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OUR  VERT  FREEDOM  DEPENDS 
ON  AN  INFORMED  CITIZENRY 


HON.  BOB  LIVINGSTON 

OP  L017I8IAMA 

nr  THZ  Honss  of  represehtatives 
Thursday,  March  12, 1987 

Mr.  LIVINGSTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
ke  this  opportunity  to  bring  to  my  cot- 
s' attentkxi  an  exampte  of  how  unpro- 
I  journalism  can  detract  from  the  qual- 
of  the  debate  on  naturul  defense  Issues. 
The  media,  printed  and  t)roadcast,  play  a 
role  in  this  country.  As  a  democracy, 
very  freedom  depends  on  an  informed  dti- 
and  we  are  generally  well  served  by  our 
However,  there  are  occasional  short- 
lings— shortcomings  that  ought  to  be  rec- 
zed  and  remedied. 

have  in  mind  an  example  of  just  plain 
I  news  reporting  that  yanks  a  single  quote 
of  context  and  hoMs  that  quote  atoft  to 
ke  a  case  that  certainly  wasn't  intended  by 
person  quoted.  This  happened  on  NBC's 
|Today  Show"  on  February  5.  What  the  view- 
of  that  show  saw  was  a  discourse  on  the 
-1  bomber.  Here's  wtiat  happened: 
The  NBC  newscaster.  Mr.  Jim  Miklaszewski, 
"After  months  of  defending  the  B-1 
the  Air  Force  now  admits  It  can't  do 
.job." 

To  back  up  his  claim,  Mr.  Miklaszewski  pro- 

a  film  dip  of  a  speech  by  Gen.  Law- 

Skantze.   We   hear  General   Skantze 

only  tfwee  sentences.  They  are:  "Are 

delivering  B-1B's  today  that  are  as  capa- 

as  we  had  planned.  Frankly,  no.  The  B-1B 

I  not  yet  as  capable  as  we  had  planned." 

Thaf  8  all  the  viewer  saw.  An  Air  Force  gerv 

seemingly  supporting  the  NBC  contention 

at  the  B-1  B— in  NBC's  words— "can't  do 

ijob." 

Was  that  what  General  Skantze  really  sakf? 
turn  now  to  the  full  transcript  of  General 
ntze's  address.  It  is  to  the  Natxinal  Press 
^ub  on  February  4,  1987.  I  am  inserting  the 
^ess  ak)ng  with  the  NBC  transcript. 
Listen  to  General  Skantze  on  wtietfier  the 
-IB  "can  do  the  job."  The  very  next  sen- 
General  Skantze  uttered  after  those 
t>y  NBC  are  tfiese:  "We  are  at>sokJtety 
lin  that  as  ttie  aircraft  matures  It  will  be 
|as  capable  as  we  had  planned.)  Even  given 
I  maturatkxi  problems,  as  it  sits  on  alert  right 
at  Dyess  AFB,  the  B-1B  is  the  best  stra- 
bomber  in  the  world."  Let  me  emphasize 
gerieral's  next  sentence:  "(The  B-1B  is) 
of  meeting  the  threat  it  faces  today, 
I  ready  to  perform  its  misskxi." 
Now,  I  think  we  wM  all  agree,  no  matter 
we  come  down  on  the  B-1  issue,  that 
at  the  gerwral  actually  saki  in  assessirtg 
B-1  is  quite  different  from  the  impressnn 
|NBC  left  its  viewers  with  on  February  5. 
The  material  foHows: 


B-1  Bomber  Excerpt 

(The  Today  Show,  February  5. 1987.  Jim 
Miklaszewski.  NBC  News,  Washington) 

JoHH  Palmer:  The  Air  Force  Wednesday 
openly  admitted  that  Its  multiblllion-dollar 
B-1  Bomlwr  is  not  all  It  was  promised  to  be. 
Pentagon  correspondent  Jim  MiklasEewskl 
has  a  report. 

Jim  Miklaszewski:  After  months  of  de- 
fending the  B-1  Bomber  the  Air  fNirce  now 
admits  it  can't  do  the  Job. 

General  XjAWREhcb  Skahtz  (Air  Force  Sys- 
tems Command):  Are  we  delivering  B-lBs 
today  that  are  as  capable  as  we  had 
planned.  Frankly,  no.  The  B-IB  is  not  yet  as 
capable  as  we  had  planned. 

Miklaszewski:  The  Pentagon  agreed  to 
spend  $28  billion  on  100  B-ls,  and  even 
though  15  have  been  delivered  only  one  is  in 
good  enough  shape  to  put  on  alert. 

The  controversial  B-1  was  revived  in  1981 
by  President  Reagan  and  was  considered  a 
symbolic  gesture  to  rebuild  the  UJS.  mili- 
tary. But  the  plane  was  rushed  Into  produc- 
tion before  developers  had  a  chance  to  work 
out  the  bugs. 

Tbe  plane  is  supposed  to  fly  low-level 
bombing  missions,  dudcing  under  Soviet 
radar  to  penetrate  deep  into  Soviet  terri- 
tory, but  the  plane's  electronic  defenses  and 
terrain-following  radar  don't  work.  And  crit- 
ics contend  It's  too  heavy  to  maneuver. 

The  Air  Force  says  It  will  now  take  at 
least  $600  million  and  years  to  fix  the  B-1. 
The  Air  Force  says  after  that  the  B-1 
should  l>e  in  shape  to  carry  out  its  mission. 
It  may  not  get  the  chance  as  some  members 
of  Congress  want  to  cut  off  funding  for  the 
trouble-plagued  boml>er. 

B-IB  Program  m  Perspective 
(An  address  to  the  National  Press  Club,  Fet>- 
ruary    4,    1987,    By    Oen.    Lawrence    A. 
Skantze,  Commander,  Air  Force  Sjrstems 
Command) 

Good  Afternoon  Ladies  and  Gentlemen. 
It's  a  pleasure  to  have  the  opportunity  to 
address  this  distinguished  gathering. 

Many  of  you  will  recall  that  on  Octot)er 
first  last  year,  I  appeared  before  the  Penta- 
gon Press  Corix  to  annoimce  that  the  Air 
P\)rce  liad  placed  the  first  B-IB  on  oper- 
ational alert  according  to  a  plan  laid  out 
five  years  earlier.  This  significant  milestone 
in  our  Nation's  quest  for  a  m(xlem  penetrat- 
ing Iwmber— a  quest  that  spans  most  of  my 
28  years  in  weapons  system  acquisition— was 
accomplished  on  schedule,  but  not  without 
a  certain  amount  of  risk,  and  a  certain 
amount  of  pain. 

Acquiring  the  B-IB,  or  any  other  weapon 
system  for  that  matter,  entails  developing, 
testing  and  producing  new  technology.  In 
any  high  tech  endeavor,  the  Defense  acqui- 
sition team  faces  a  continuous  challenge: 
That  of  managing  risk,  whether  it  tie  tech- 
nical, cost,  schedule— or  all  of  the  above. 
The  B-IB,  a  vital  element  of  President  Rea- 
gan's Strategic  Modernization  Program,  pro- 
vides a  timely  lesson  in  the  art  of  risk  man- 
agement, and  we  have  a  B-IB  today  thanks 
to  a  significant  risk  management  decision 
made  In  1981. 

In  the  late  stages  of  the  previous  adminis- 
tration, there  was  a  strong  consensus  that 
the  Nation  needed  to  modernize  the  Iwmtier 


leg  of  the  strategic  triad.  Congren  itself  rec- 
ognized this  need  as  early  as  IMO  aDd.  in 
the  FT  81  £>efense  Autborteation  Act.  di- 
rected the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  devdop  a 
multirole  IxHnlier  for  lx>th  nuclear  and  con- 
ventional missions.  Congress  directed  us  to 
bring  that  bomlier  on  line  as  soon  as  practi- 
cable, but  not  later  than  1987.  I  was  the 
commander  of  the  Air  Force's  Aeronautical 
Systems  Division  then  and  thus  tiecame  im- 
mediately and  heavily  involved  in  tbe  alter- 
native studies  that  Congress  directed  becln- 
nlng  in  the  early  fall  of  1980.  Congres  told 
us  to  look  at  the  B-1,  Derivattves  of  tbe  B-1. 
derivatives  of  the  FB-111,  or  a  new  technol- 
ogy iMmlier. 

The  new  administration  immediately 
pidLed  up  the  challenge  to  implement  the 
new  bomber  program.  Our  goal  was  a  ain^ 
new  l>omber  which  could  rapkfly  redrcH  a 
growing  strategic  Imhalanre  and  provide  an 
enduring  capability  to  penetrate  Soviet  de- 
fenses. 

Based  solely  on  its  isojeeted  capabilities, 
the  advanced  technology  bomber,  or  ATB, 
easily  would  have  beoi  the  dMioe  in  a  one- 
boml>er  approach.  In  the  mring  of  1981, 
Secretary  Weinberger.  Oennal  Ridiard 
Ellis,  then  CINC8AC.  and  I  diaeussed  the 
t>oml>er  Issue  at  SAC  headquarters  in 
Omaha,  Nebraska.  We  aU  reoogniaed  the 
dramatic  potential  of  the  ATB.  Imt  we  also 
recognised  that,  first  and  foremost,  we 
needed  time  to  reduce  a  numlier  of  ma)or 
technical  risks  to  assure  oorB^ves  that  the 
ATB  could  lie  succesafully  designed  and 
engine«ed. 

There  was  little  hope  of  seeing  the  emer- 
gence of  a  viable  ATB  force  l>ef ore  the  early 
nineties.  In  the  final  analysts,  the  only  way 
to  quickly  modernize  the  manned  bomber 
leg  was  to  buUd  a  limited  numl)er  of  highly 
effective  B-lBs,  deploy  them  as  rapidly  as 
possible  and,  in  effect,  buy  the  time  for 
ATB  development,  since  the  B-IB,  alone, 
could  not  provide  the  long-term  enduring 
penetration  capability  that  an  ATB  offered. 

That's  the  background  for  why  this  ad- 
ministration proposed  the  two  Ixnnber  pro- 
gram: 100  B-lBs.  for  a  highly  capable,  near- 
term  modernization  and  as  a  hedge  against 
ATB  technology  uncertaintjr;  and  the  ATB. 
for  the  long-term  capability.  That  decision. 
like  all  major  acquisition  programs,  carried 
with  It  the  management  of  a  slgnifleant 
degree  of  risk.  For  the  ATB.  the  manage- 
ment f  (xnis  was  to  attack  the  unknown  risks 
In  the  technology  to  establiah  a  firm  liase  to 
ensiu%  we  could  move  Into  full  scale  devel- 
opment and  production  on  a  confident  and 
predictable  basis.  In  the  case  of  B-IB.  we 
decided  on  a  totally  cmcurrent  development 
and  production  program  to  expedite  the 
fielding  of  the  system  and  minimtw  the  ac- 
quidtion  cost 

In  January  1982.  I  signed  l>oth  the  B-IB 
development  and  producticm  contracts  and 
we  began  a  challenging  production  schedule; 
specifically,  to  deUver  aU  100  aircraft  by 
June  1988.  Our  plan  was  twofold:  Rapid  de- 
velopment and  production  of  100  B-lBa 
with  an  initial  operational  capability  hi  1966 
for  a  cost  of  $20.5  billion  In  constant  1961 
dollars;  and,  in  parallel,  long-term  risk  re- 
duction, development  and  production  of  1S2 
ATBs  to  t>e  deployed  In  the  early  1990b. 


•  This  "ballet"  symbol  identifie*  natemeno  or  insertiooi  which  are  not  qwken  by  a  Member  of  the  Senate  on  tlie  floor. 
Matter  let  in  this  typeface  indicate*  words  inserted  or  appended,  rather  than  spoken,  by  a  Member  of  the  House  on  tbe  floor. 
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I  reputation,  but  no  one  had  ever  attempt- 
to  build  such  a  large,  complex  electronic 
auntermeasure  system  on  an  accelerated 
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That  sums  up  the  B-lB's  major  problems 
but.  sliice  I  know  the  media  likes  balanced 
reporting.  I  would  also  like  to  point  out 
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prudent  risk  program,  one  in  which  we  un- 
derstood reasonably  well  the  uncertatntlaa 
we  were  accepting  at  each  step  In  the  aoqul- 


56«2 

Tbat  WW  our  plan  in  1981.  it  remains  our 
plan  today,  and  It  wHl  be  our  idan  tomor- 


WdL  vtMre  doea  tbe  B-IB  procram  stand 
todurt  We  taam  an  100  B-lBs  on  contract. 
«•  iiMntrt  the  ioMal  operational  capabU- 
Ky  in  Satftflabcr,  on  acbedule.  and  to  date 
w»  taaf»  daUrered  tUrty-f our  aircraft,  on 


Tte  wmiae  pnaraai  etaaUenae  was  and 
■tlD  ii  BMatliw  the  production  schedule. 
■glity^bur  percent  of  the  $ao.&  billion— 
vlildi.kr  the  way  la  a  Preaidenttally-certi- 
tM  and  iiamiMiniiillT  tnipnariil  cost  cap- 
la  devoted  to  production  We  currently 
VMBd  IMt  ■»"^'— '  per  mootli  on  produc- 
tloB.  At  that  rate,  a  slip  of  even  one  montli 
Mc  f*-^'"'*'^  troulde.  So.  production 
■e  and  ocmatant  manatement 
attention  For  example,  had  we  elected  to 
dday  the  ptodaettai  contract  for  one  year 
paat  ihiiiiaiSMiiil  start  and  hold  the  produc- 
tlsB  rate  «fc  three  aircraft  per  month,  as  op- 
poMd  to  fOfor.  we  certainly  would  have  re-- 
the  owsEaU  riak  associated  with  high 
r.  Bat<we  also  would  have  in- 
the  coat  by  about  $3  to  $4  billion 
and  dalatad  the  aUilevement  of  the  full 
.  capability  by  a  year  and  seven 


Ifa  JmpiTtiiWT  to  overstate  how  much 
plaanhv  and  management  effort  went  into 
"Tf^l*^  the  four  atrcratt  per  month  rate 
*»Trf"  We  went  fiton  one  aircraft  per 
month  to  four  aircraft  per  month  in  less 
than  one  year  and  achieved  rate  in  Novem- 
ber 19M  as  planned  In  fact,  we  delivered 
five  aiiiiafl  In  Deoeml>er.  There  was  great 
:  eaaunple,  final  checkout  and  as- 
was  tough.  To  contain  costs,  we  had 
to  reduce  checkout  time  from  3.5  months. 
for  the  first  atrcnit,  to  20  days,  at  rate  pro- 
dwetlon.  And  we  did  it.  Had  we  not  achieved 
thla  reductkn  in  checkout  time,  stretchout 
casta  could  have  grown  by  over  $1  billion. 
Meetlnc  rate  production  is  a  significant 
a^ilevement  for  the  over  3.000  contractors 
Invidved  in  the  program  and  something  in 
which  they,  and  we.  can  and  do  take  great 
pride.  It  k  tnily  a  great  Defense-industry 
production  story  wliich  I  hope  will  be  told 


The  queetioD  raised  in  the  media,  and  I'm 
sure  on  your  minds,  ic  Are  we  delivering  B- 
IBs  today  that  are  as  capable  as  we  had 
plaaned?  Vtankly,  no.  llie  B-IB  is  not  yet 
as  capable  aa  we  had  planned.  However,  we 
are  abaohitelir  confident  that  as  the  aircraft 
nuktursa,  K  will  be.  Even  given  its  matura- 
tlOBi  promsBsa,  aa  it  sits  4m  alert  right  now  at 
DfWB  AVB,  the  B-IB  is  the  best  strategic 
bwubei  in  ^he^world.  capable  of  meeting  the 
threei  It  taeea  today,  aad  ready  to  perform 
tta  bImIod,  The  B-IB  can  deliver   large 

peyloads  over  intercontinental 
peDetrattng  sophisticated  defenses 
at  my  low  altltudas  and  very  high  speeds. 
The  Sovleta  are  very  well  aware  of  this. 

Mot  saiiMisludy.  most  of  the  problems  we 
have  expertaooed  relate  to  areas  where  we 
itianiMl  the  B-IB  design.  When  we  em- 
baikad  on  the  B-IB  program,  we  purposely, 
and  vci7,wlB^.-lneerporated  new  technolo- 
gy and  dsalgD  diangea  in  selected  areas  to 

eapabOtty  and  survivability.  In 
«(  these  areas,  results  have  already 
;  In  otliar  area^  we've  experi- 
what  I  eharaeteriie  as  development 
pwhiuns  and  delays  in  achieving  the  full 
capability  at  the  system.  We  are  finding  and 
fizfng  prohlema  in  the  test  program  which  Is 
what  a  test  program  is  for.  It  lias  simply 
taken  longer  to  mature  the  system  than  we 
had  planned  Ben  are  the  facta: 
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One  of  the  changes  made  In  the  desicn  of 
the  airframe  was  to  increase  its  groas  weight 
capability  to  permit  it  to  carry  cruise  mis- 
siles externally  in  addition  to  internal  weap- 
ons. We  did  this  very  deliberately  so  that 
when  the  threat  increases  to  where  the  B- 
IB  is  no  longer  an  effective  penetrator.  it 
can  perform  the  role  of  a  standoff  cruise 
missile  launch  platform.  The  same  thing 
was  done  with  the  B-52.  I  might  add  that 
had  we  buOt  the  B-IA.  we  would  have  even- 
tually modified  It  to  carry  cruise  missiles 
and  would  have  also  Increased  its  gross 
weight  to  do  so.  Spedfically,  the  empty 
weight  of  the  B-IB  was  increased  by  atMut 
7.000  pounds  to  beef  up  its  structure  to 
carry  the  added  weight  of  cruise  missllen  As 
a  result,  the  weapon  payload  was  increased 
from  75.000  to  135,000  pounds  and  its  fuel 
capacity  with  maximum  payload  was  in- 
creased by  25,000  pounds.  This  82.000  pound 
increase  in  gross  weight  was  possible  be- 
cause the  B-IB  had  excess  energy  over  that 
required  for  the  low  altitude,  high  subsonic 
penetration  mission  of  the  B-IB. 

As  so-called  evidence  that  this  gross 
weight  capability  increase  Is  bad,  some  crit- 
ics point  out  that  the  plane  can't  fly  as  high 
as  a  B-52  or  even  a  747.  That's  absolutely 
true,  but  I  would  quickly  add  that  a  B-52  or 
a  747  can't  fly  as  low  and  as  fast  as  a  B-IB. 
The  point  is  the  B-IB  was  designed  as  a  low, 
not  high,  altitude  penetrator  and  was  opti- 
mised for  that  mission  with  a  penetration 
speed  fifty  percent  erreater  than  that  of  the 
B-52.  The  bottom  line  is  that  the  aircraft 
meets  the  weight  and  range  specifications 
we  contracted  for. 

About  a  year  after  we  signed  the  con- 
tracts, when  we  began  evaluating  flight  test 
performance,  we  recognized  that  we  could 
take  advantage  of  the  available  lift  at 
higher  angles  of  attack,  where  the  B-IB 
does  not  have  pronounced  stall  warning, 
through  the  development  of  a  stall  inhibit 
system.  Later  we  started  developing  the  sta- 
bility enhancement  function  which  allows 
the  aircraft  to  operate  safely  in  regions 
beyond  the  inherent  design  capability.  This 
will  not  only  increase  performance  through- 
out the  operational  flight  envelope,  but  will 
significantly  add  to  our  ability  to  operate  at 
very  high  gross  weight  during  terrain  fol- 
lowing, thus  increasing  range  over  that 
specified  in  the  contract  The  contractor 
agreed  to  do  the  improvement  within  the 
cost  baseline,  though  it  Is  primarily  needed 
for  cruise  missile  carriage  gross  weight  mis- 
sions which  are  still  some  years  away. 

We  wanted  to  have  the  stall  inhibit 
system  in  the  aircraft  last  September  and 
the  stability  enhancement  function  about  a 
year  later.  Regrettably,  development  of 
both  has  lagged.  Strategic  Air  Command 
will  have  the  stall  inhibit  system  capability 
in  April,  and  we  will  complete  retrofit  of  the 
first  16  aircraft  by  the  end  of  the  year.  We 
will  begin  flight  test  of  the  stability  en- 
hancement function  this  spring  and  should 
complete  testing  in  early  1988. 

We  made  another  major  change  in  the  B- 
lA  airframe  to  increase  survivability.  We  re- 
duced the  radar  cross  section  by  a  factor  of 
ten  over  the  B-IA  and  100  over  the  B-52. 
We  redesigned  various  areas  of  the  aircraft, 
including  the  engine  nacelles,  usng  technol- 
ogy developed  in  the  Stealth  Program.  The 
redesign  was  totally  successful,  with  no  deg- 
radation in  aircraft  performance. 

We  also  incorporated  a  new  offensive  avi- 
onics suite  in  the  B-IB.  The  1960's  vintage 
F-111  radar  in  the  B-IA  was  replaced  with  a 
new.  state-of-the-art  derivative  of  the  F-16 
radar,  and  new  avionics  baaed  on  the  B-52 
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de^loped  offensive  avionics  system  wer 
added.  The  result  is  increased  capability  i 
unparalleled  navigation  snd  weapon  deliv-| 
ery  accuracy,  with  sharply  reduced  nu 
em^on  sivuture.  The  offensive  avior 
development  has  been  a  great  success. 

Another  Innovation  was  to  use  this  same 
F-UB  radar  derivative  not  only  for  nav 
tloa  but  also  for  terrain  following.  While 
thla  v>proach  reduces  cost  and  the  amounti 
of  f lectronics,  it  adds  to  the  software  com^ 
plexity.  However,  software,  once  develop 
docen't  break  like  hardware.  Again  this  ' 
another  risk  management  decision  made 
balance  aircraft  cost,  schedule,  and  perform^ 
ance.  As  some  of  you  know,  development  off 
thla  software  proved  to  be  a  very  tough  int 
gration  Job— which  Is  nearly  complete.  How-j 
ever,  we  are  late  in  releasing  the  automatic 
tertain  following  capability  to  the  Strategic 
Air  Command  for  routine  training.  It  should 
be  noted  that  all  of  the  aircraft  at  Dye 
AF3  have  had  terrain  following  capability 
for  wartime  use  since  September.  We  have 
demonstrated  that  the  system  works  and 
have  flown  it  repeatedly  at  low  altitude  and 
high  speed  as  designed,  and  we  will  release| 
the  capability  for  training  to  the  Strategic 
Air<Command  this  month. 

lliis  brings  me  to  the  most  ambitious  de-l 
veiepment  challenge  we  undertook  in  the  B-l 
IB  program:  the  electronic  countermeasurel 
system.  We  took  the  ECM  system  from  thel 
B-tA  and  redesigned  it  to  Incorporate  les-l 
sona  learned  from  the  bomber  penetrativityl 
evaluation  that  was  conducted  after  the! 
cancellation  of  the  B-IA  production.  Wei 
alse  improved  the  design  to  handle  new| 
threats. 

Itiat  task  entailed  taking  a  system  with  88| 
black  boxes  weighing  over  5,000  pounds,  and! 
increasing  it  to  118  black  boxes  weighingi 
im^er  5,000  pounds.  This  is  the  first  totally  I 
integrated  and  the  largest  electronic  coun-f 
terineasure  system  we  have  ever  attempted.! 
By  comparison,  the  latest  ECM  system  we  I 
deMeloped  for  the  B-62  has  23  black  boxes.! 
Clearly  this  area  was  the  greatest  challengel 
from  a  program  concurrency  standpoint,! 
and  quite  simply,  development  Is  not  com-l 
plete.  But  then,  ECM  development  and  up-| 
grades  never  really  end  anjrway! 

Our  ECM  problems  fall  into  two  catego-l 
riea.  First,  although  each  of  the  black  boxes! 
checked  out  individually,  they  don't  yet! 
function  well  as  a  system.  This  is  the  inte-l 
graition  problem  I  mentioned  earlier.  Sec- 1 
ondly.  electronic  countermeasures  are! 
alWays  a  cat  and  mouse  game— you  have  to  I 
luiow  a  great  deal  about  the  threat  in  order  I 
to  counter  it.  The  first  thing  we  collect  I 
about  an  electronic  threat  is  Its  transmitted! 
signals.  But,  to  effectively  counter  it,  we  I 
need  to  know  about,  or  make  Judgements! 
about,  the  receiver,  processor  and  logic  of! 
th4  radar  operations.  In  the  absence  of  hard! 
intelligence,  we  have  to  make  assumptions.  [ 
Once  we  get  the  good  Information,  we  some- 1 
tinles  find  that  we  are  surprised.  That's  par-| 
tially  the  case  with  the  B-IB.  Fortunately, 
and  for  that  very  reason,  we  designed  the  B-l 
IB  system  to  be  very  flexible  and  repro-l 
granunable  so  that  we  can  respond  to| 
changes  in  the  threat.  It  is  important  to  un- 
derstand that  the  design  of  the  ALQ-161  de-l 
fedsive  avionics  system  is  sound  and  constl-l 
tutles  the  most  flexible,  robust  ECM  system! 
we  have  ever  built.  There's  a  consensual 
among  the  experts  who  have  examined  it| 
th^t  it  will  achieve  the  exiiected  perform- 
ance. 

'The  early  focus  in  the  program  was  on  thel 
preduction  challenge.  The  AIL  Division  of  I 
Eaton  Corporation  had  an  excellent  teehnl-l 


reputation,  but  no  one  had  ever  attempt- 
to  build  such  a  large,  complex  electronic 
luntermeasure  system  on  an  accelerated 
uction  schedule.  There  was  also  real 
im  that  the  defense  Industrial  base 
d  not  provide  the  required  numbers  of 
h  quality  radio  frequency,  or  "PR",  com- 
nents.  such  as  high  frequency  traveling 
,ve  tubes,  to  support  the  program's  rate 
iroduction  needs.  Because  the  production 
intract  with  AIL  is  roughly  10  times  the 
itude  of  the  development  contract,  be- 
,uae  the  system  worked  so  well  in  the  labo- 
tory  tests,  and  because  of  the  Industrial 
concerns  ttiat  I  Just  mentioned,  our 
was  properly  on  production.  As  we 
flight  testing  the  more  sophisticated 
of  the  system,  the  problems  became 
dent— starting  in  February  of  last  year. 
There  is  no  question  that  we  have  been 
_>pointed    in    our    ECM    development 
irogress  to  date.  But  I  am  equally  confident 
t  we  have  a  good  game  plan  to  mature 
e  system  and  that  we  will  achieve  the 
lign    capability.    I'm   confident    because 
me  of  the  best  minds  in  the  country,  some 
ery    skeptical,    have    taken    Independent 
ks  at  the  system.  They've  concluded  that 
lur  recovery  plan  is  solid  and  the  system 
leslgn  is  sound.  I  might  add  that  there  have 
in  a  number  of  excellent  recommenda- 
lons  to  improve  the  get-well  plan,  all  of 
■hlch  are  l>eing  implemented.  A  three-step 
turation  process  lies  ahead.  Capability  is 
icreased  with  each  step,   beginning   this 

er  and  ending  in  about  two  years. 

The  last  problem  area  I  want  to  discuss  Is 

[uel  leaks.  We  made  no  basic  change  in  the 

leslgn  of  the  fuel  containment  system  be- 

Iween  the  B-IA  and  the  B-IB.  The  B-l  uses 

design  concept  called  "integral  fuel  tanks" 

contain  fuel  In  which  the  aircraft  struc- 

lure  is  also  the  "fuel  tank."  There  are  no  in- 

mal  bladders  or  tanks,  only  the  structure. 

design  is  used  In  most  modem  aircraft. 

ut  not  as  extensively  as  In  the  B-IB.  Why 

his  concept  instead  of  bladders?  Bladders 

ould  decrease  the  range  of  the  aircraft  by 

0-30  percent.  That  in  turn,  would  require  a 

er,  more  expensive  aircraft  to  meet  the 

e     requirement.     This     decision,     like 

ithers,  was  made  to  balance  cost,  schedule 

d  technical  risk. 

In  the  fall  of  1985.  the  B-lB's  at  Dyess 
gan  to  experience  fuel  leaks  at  a  higher 
han  anticipated  rate.  I'd  add  at  this  point 
hat  all  aircraft,  particularly  those  with  in- 
igr&l  tank  designs,  develop  leaks.  Most  of 
he  leaks,  69  percent  to  date,  have  been 
hat  I  termed  in  October  "weeps  and 
ps."  So  far,  we  have  experienced  only 
wo  leaks  that  would  have  prevented  imroe- 
,te  wartime  use.  nevertheless,  the  minor 
ealu  are  a  problem. 

In  July  of  last  year,  as  I  stated  in  October, 
,he  leaks  were  seriously  impacting  the 
ying  operations  at  Dyess  AFB— in  other 
ords  the  leaks  prevented  us  from  flying 
hen  we  wanted  to.  Although  we  had  taken 
number  of  actions  to  correct  the  problem 
ginning  in  the  fall  of  1985,  we  Intensified 
Dur  efforts  last  summer  and  continue  with 
monthly  manufacturing  audits  to  ensure 
that  corrective  actions  are  implemented.  As 
a  result,  fuel  leaks  no  longer  seriously 
Impact  flying  operations.  That's  not  to  say 
that  we  don't  have  some  minor  leaks,  but 
the  number  of  leaks  Is  decreasing  as  the  air- 
craft matures.  For  example,  in  July  we  were 
experiencing  6.25  leaks  per  aircraft  per 
month;  in  January  the  rate  was  less  than 
two  leaks  per  aircraft  per  month.  By  way  of 
comparison,  the  leak  rate  for  the  B-52  was 
still  at  one  leak  per  month  thirteen  years 
after  delivery  of  the  last  aircraft. 
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That  sums  up  the  B-lB's  major  problems 
but.  since  I  know  the  media  likes  balanced 
reporting.  I  would  also  like  to  point  out 
some  areas  which  have  plagued  other  air- 
craft that  the  B-IB  has  not  ex{>erienoed. 
For  example,  take  the  F-101  engine  manu- 
factured by  General  Electric.  As  far  back  as 
I  can  remember,  new  aircraft  have  experi- 
enced engine  problems.  The  P-51,  B-29,  B- 
52  and  our  modem  fighters  have  all  had 
problems  with  engines  tliat,  in  some  cases, 
caused  loss  of  aircraft.  The  B-IB  hasn't  had 
these  problems.  Its  engine  is  not  only  meet- 
ing all  specification  requirements  but,  in 
fact,  has  a  higher  thrust  and  lower  specific 
fuel  consumption  than  contracted  for.  A 
second  "non-problem"  that  comes  to  mind  is 
cost.  We  are  confident  that  all  of  the  prob- 
lems that  I  have  discussed  can  be  corrected 
within  the  $20.5  billion  cost  cap. 

I  must  admit,  however,  that  the  support 
for  the  B-IB  cost  cap  has  been  a  severe  dis- 
appointment. When  we  committed  to  the 
$20.5  billion  in  FY81  dollars  in  late  1981,  we 
were  criticized  by  the  Congress  and  GAO 
during  the  1982-83  congressional  cycle.  I 
know,  because  I  was  the  Air  Force's  Deputy 
Chief  of  Staff  for  Research,  Development 
and  Acquisition  and  in  testimony  on  the  Hill 
I  was  asked— point  blank— when  the  Air 
Force  would  own  up  to  the  fact  that  we 
couldn't  do  the  program  within  the  cap.  By 
1984-85.  the  charge  l)ecame,  "you  have  too 
much  money  in  the  program,"  and  despite 
our  insistence  that  we  needed  the  contin- 
gency funds  for  our  high  program  concur- 
rency risk,  a  little  over  $1.0  billion  was  re- 
moved from  the  program  in  fiscal  1986  with 
the  promise,  "well,  if  you  need  some  more 
later  come  back  and  ask  us."  Thus,  to  tout 
the  FY88  request  as  additional  costs  for  the 
B- IB  is  a  cheap  shot. 

Now  I'd  like  to  shift  the  focus  of  my  re- 
marks to  a  broader  issue,  one  central  to  the 
weapon  system  acquisition  process— manag- 
ing risk.  As  you  know,  our  Nation's  military 
capability  is  dependent— absolutely  so — on 
developing  and  fielding  the  highest  technol- 
ogy systems  our  scientific  base  can  offer.  It 
is  the  only  effective  tool  we  have  to  counter 
an  adversary  who  consistently  outspends  us, 
outproduces  us  and  outnumbers  us.  We 
must  continue  to  grow  and  exploit  our  tech- 
nological advantage  so  that  our  military 
forces  can  deter  aggression  and,  if  neces- 
sary, fight  outnumbered  and  win.  That 
means  taking  risks,  prudent  ones,  and  man- 
aging them  to  the  best  of  our  ability. 

Risk  is  inherent  to  the  weapon  system  ac- 
quisition process,  and  is  essential  if  we  are 
to  keep  expanding  the  technological  fron- 
tier. But,  by  accepting  risks,  we  also  build 
uncertainty  into  defense  acquisition  pro- 
grams—uncertainty that  increases  the  fur- 
ther we  push  into  the  tectmology  future. 
One  of  our  Jobs  is  to  ensure  that  the  rislts 
we  take  at  each  step  of  the  acquisition  proc- 
ess are  prudent  when  balanced  against  the 
technical  challenges,  the  national  urgency, 
and  the  resource  requirements  of  a  prospec- 
tive new  system. 

That's  what  we  did  with  the  Peacekeeper 
ICBM,  a  remarkably  successful  program 
and  a  perfect  example  of  one  in  which  we 
pursued  a  prudent  risk  approach  at  each  se- 
quential step  of  the  weapon  system  acquisi- 
tion process.  Peacekeeper  went  into  develop- 
ment in  1979,  did  not  enter  production  until 
1984,  and  achieved  a  successful  inital  oper- 
ational capability  in  December  1086.  The  de- 
velopment and  production  steps  were  ac- 
complished largely  sequentially,  and  total 
time  spent  from  development  to  IOC— seven 
years — is  representative  of  a  "normal"  or 
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prudent  risk  program,  one  in  whl^  we  un- 
derstood reasonably  well  the  unoertalntiaa 
we  were  accepting  at  each  step  In  the  acqui- 
sition cycle. 

The  acquisition  cyde  for  the  B-IB,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  compreaied  and  devdop- 
ment  and  production  proceeded  concurrent- 
ly.  This  involved  more  riak  than  ta  the  more 
claaic,  sequential  process,  and  entailed 
more  uncertainty.  The  Congreaa  of  the 
United  States  and  the  current  administra- 
tion f  uUy  recognized  these  riska,  and  accept- 
ed them  as  prudent  when  balanced  against 
the  urgency  to  bolster  the  increasingly  otaeo- 
lescent  bomber  leg  of  the  triad. 

My  point  is  that  the  problems  we  are 
seeing  in  the  B-IB  today  are  products  of  the 
risks  we  accepted  when  we  decided  to  devel- 
op and  produce  the  aircraft  concurrently.  In 
the  short  term,  problems  attract  great  at- 
tention and  require  great  energy  and  careful 
management  to  resolve.  However,  in  the 
longer  term,  we  will  view  these  problems  as 
part  of  the  normal  maturation  process  all 
programs  and  aU  systems  experience. 

That  was  precisely  the  case  with  today's 
frontUne  air  superiority  fighter,  the  F-IS. 
We  fielded  the  F-15  in  the  early  seventlea, 
not  without  some  of  the  same  maturation 
pains,  but  we  iMught  a  decade  of  air  superi- 
ority which  is  now  being  eroded  by  the  capa- 
bilities of  new  Soviet  aircraft.  We  must  buy 
that  margin  back,  and  we  will,  with  the  ad- 
vanced tactical  fighter  in  the  1990's.  The 
ATF  will  have  not  only  superior  perform- 
ance but  greater  reliability  and  maintain- 
ability as  a  result  of  a  little-known,  quiet 
revolution  in  our  technical  thrust  for  great- 
er reliability  and  maintainability.  In  1980, 
the  F-IS  was  criticized  as  being  too  complex 
and  "always"  out  of  commission.  Today,  the 
more  "mature"  F-15  enjoys  an  tn-commis- 
sion  rate  far  greater  than  older,  more  simple 
aircraft.  The  F-16  fighter  has  an  even 
higher  in-commission  rate  and  can,  on  a 
continuing  schedule,  generate  more  sorties 
per  aircraft  per  day  than  could  an  F-4,  F-86 
or  even  the  P-51,  each  the  technology 
standard-bearer  of  its  day.  We  achieved  this 
by  pressing  the  frontier  of  technology  and 
shouldering  the  associated  risks,  which  were 
substantial. 

Our  challenge,  then,  is  to  create  and 
foster  a  development  environment  which 
brings  realistic  expectations  to  the  acquisi- 
tion process  but  that  allows  us  to  field  weap- 
ons as  rapidly  and  affordably  as  possible.  All 
systems  entail  risks— t>e  they  cost,  schedule 
or  technical,  or  all  three.  Given  realistic 
goals,  a  prudent  amount  of  risk  generates  a 
great  deal  of  technology  leverage  and  ulti- 
mately superior  combat  capability.  Techno- 
logical superiority  remains  the  wellsprlng  of 
defense  for  this  country— and  that's  why  we 
simply  cannot  accept  a  "no  riak"  policy  in 
acquiring  and  fielding  our  future  weapons 
systems. 

As  members  of  the  media,  you  have  an  im- 
portant responsibility  in  conveying  to  the 
public  a  balanced  account  of  defense  acqui- 
sition stewardship.  I  believe  strongly  in  the 
need  and  in  your  right  to  tell  that  story. 
But  I  also  lielieve  strongly  that  weapon 
system  acquisition  must  be  portrayed  for 
what  it  really  is— an  undertaking  in  risk 
management.  In  his  Iwok  Got>er7iinp  Amer- 
ica, Joe  Calif ano  offers  some  advice  to  those 
who  would  try  to  imderstand  American  poli- 
tics: "Try  to  tell  the  difference  between 
tides,  waves  and  ripples."  The  same  advice  is 
appropriate  for  those  who  report  on  the 
business  of  Defense  acquisition. 

I  think  we  all  share  the  view  that  techni- 
cal problems  in  development,  cost  growth  or 
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I  do  not.  of  tbemaelves.  tell  us 
I  li  wwtbwbUe  or  not.  We 
decklewi  Judge- 
tlM  gokla  of  tn  under- 
;  ftm  m^mimA  pftyoff .  k  calcula- 
I  flliiM>i«  of  Tlik  and  un- 
Wa  dMBt  atop  tbe  Spaoe  Pro- 
,  or  tti0  PHMma  Canal  or  the  Naticm's 
with  democracy  when  we 
the  growlnc  patm  aaaodated 
with  tlik.  And  we  cannot  afford  to  create  an 
in  which  dedakm  makers  wOl. 
'  paralvBd  pramre,  accept  only  those 
I  whldi  guarantee  aero  risk  because 
;  translates  to  asro  aefaleTement. 
In  dnslng.  Td  Ilka  to  ny  that  we  have  a 
lot  to  be  praad  a<  in  the  B-IB.  It  is  a  mag- 
niflBWt  alrcnft.  The  problems,  both  busi- 
ness and  twihnlral.  that  remain  to  be  solved 
are  trtflU  when  compared  to  the  ones  we've 
put  behind  us  daring  derdopment  and  pro- 
Hnftlnti  I  expect  the  B-IB  to  mature  rapid- 
ly—and to  perform  even  better  than  we  ex- 
pected when  be  began  the  program.  It  will 
us  wdl  tor  many  years.  largely  be- 
of  the  rUks  we  took  to  incorporate 
todmology.  And.  had  we  chosen  to 
ddav  prodneUon  by  a  year  or  two,  with  a 
oettalB  coat  inoeaae  of  three  to  four  billion 
ddOuta,  we  probably  would  still  not  have 
•TCrtad  aD  the  problems. 

Tlie  B-IB  is  the  most  advanced  bomber  in 
the  world.  It  is  here  today,  on  alert  at  Dyess 
AFB  and  capable  of  carrying  out  its  strate- 
gle  mlwlnn  and  that's  exactly  what  we  set 
out  to  do  when  we  committed  to  the  pro- 
gram. lUs  aircraft,  like  other  upgrades  to 
the  combat  capability  and  deterrent  power 
of  the  VJB.  military,  did  not  result  from  im- 
provcmcDts  "at  the  margin."  If  aviation  his- 
tory teaches  any  lesson  at  all,  it  is  this:  "No 
rlak"  means  "no  payoff." 
Thanks  very  much  for  your  time. 


THERE  IS  NO  WISDOM  IN 
REPEAIiINQ  THE  FDEL  USE  ACT 


HON.  NICK  JOE  RAHALL  Q 


INTERNATIONAL  DxMOLAT 
WEEK 


HON.  TONY  COELHO 

OPCAUFORHIA 
m  TBI  HOUSE  OF  RBPRCSEIfTATrVES 

Uiunday,  March  12, 1987 

Mr.  COELilO.  W.  Speaker,  the  week  of 
March  15-22.  1067  is  lntematk>nal  DeMoiay 
Week,  and  I  take  this  opportunity  to  wish  the 
Modaato.  CA,  chapter  much  success  as  its 
mambar*  mark  the  68th  anniversary  of  the 


The  Order  of  DeMoiay  was  founded  in 
Kanaaa  CMy,  MO.  in  1919,  as  a  junior  auxiiiary 
to  the  rrgamaaona.  R  is  estimated  that  DeMo- 
iay haa  IniMad  more  than  4  mMkxi  members 
ainoe  Ma  irioeptton.  teaching  these  young  men 
Important  laaaonn  in  cilizenship,  community 
aaivtoa,  and  educatnnal  vahjes.  The  Modesto 
chapter  haa  a  iteh  tradttkxi  to  these  precepts, 
and  haa  tong  been  an  important  part  of  the 
oomnunMy. 

Aa  aocMy  triea  to  help  our  young  people 
baM*  towptlloiia  auch  as  dnig  abuse,  we 
need  to  encourage  participatkxi  in  organiza- 
iHMW  auch  aa  DeMoiay,  as  members  are 
tH^M  Iha  ofaiaclive  01  "the  encouragement 
and  dawatopment  of  good  citizenship  and 
aound  chawOar  among  our  youth."  As  the 
continues  in  tiiis  effort   I 
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Mr.  RAHAU.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  concerted 
effort  is  being  made  orxx  again  to  repeal  the 
Powerplant  and  industrial  Fuel  Use  Act  of 
1978.  This  law.  bask^ally,  prohtoits  the  corv 
stmction  of  new  base  kiad  electric  utility  pow- 
erplants  using  oil  or  natural  gas  as  ti)eir  pri- 
mary fuel.  It  was  instituted  at  a  time  when  the 
Matnn  faced  a  shortfall  in  natural  gas  supplies 
and  rapkHy  rising  oil  prices.  Today,  prices  are 
k>w  arid  tiwre  is  a  surplus  of  natural  gas  on 
tf>e  market  For  this  reason,  tt>ere  are  tfK>se 
wfio  believe  tfie  Fuel  Use  Act's  restrictnns 
are  no  ktnger  necessary. 

I  have  sut>mitted  that  this  type  of  tfiinking  is 
shortsighted,  that  we  will  revisit  the  threat  to 
our  energy  security  the  Natk>n  experienced 
during  the  decade  of  the  seventies  arxl  that 
natural  gas  is  too  valuat>le  of  an  energy  re- 
source to  use  as  an  electric  utility  boiler  fuel. 
Mine  has  been  a  lonely  vowe  in  this  regard. 
Due  to  tfie  current  slump  in  oil  prices  and  ttie 
high  unemployment  levels  In  tiie  oil  and  natu- 
ral gas  inidustries,  many  believe,  or  rather, 
woukl  like  to  believe,  that  by  repealing  the 
Fuel  Use  Act  there  will  be  an  immediate  and 
significant  increase  In  oil  and  gas  demand  and 
consequently,  employment  levels  in  those  in- 
dustries. While  this  is  a  highly  improbable  for 
a  number  of  reasons,  including  the  k>ng  lead 
times  necessary  for  the  constructnn  of  new 
powerplants  and  the  fact  that  known  domestk: 
natural  gas  reserves  will  not  be  available  to 
accomfTKxiate  such  an  increase  in  demand, 
by  repealing  Vne  Fuel  Use  Act  we  wouM  be 
dismantiing  one  of  the  few  laws  on  the  books 
tfuit  has  as  its  purpose  tfw  kxig-term  energy 
security  of  the  United  States. 

This  argument  was  ekx]uently  stated  by  a 
representative  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of 
America  during  yesterday's  hearing  on  the 
Fuel  Use  Act  before  a  subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce.  Askle 
from  a  concern  for  our  Nation's  energy  securi- 
ty, the  testimony  also  raises  an  issue  that  has 
apparently  been  k>st  on  ttiose  seeking  tiie 
repeal  of  the  Fuel  Use  Act.  That  is,  wfiile 
there  may  be  a  genuine  concern  for  tiie  plight 
of  oil  arxl  gas  industry  workers,  removing  ttie 
Fuel  Use  Act's  restrictk)ns  would  displace 
7,000  to  10,000  workers  in  the  coal  industry 
by  ttie  tum  of  the  century. 

I  insert  the  testimony  of  the  UMWA  dated 
March  11,  1987: 

STATEMXirT  OP  MiCHEAL  BUCKKER,  UNITED 

Mnn  Workers  op  America 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  name  is  Micheal 
Bucluier.  I  am  the  Research  Director  of  the 
United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  which 
represents  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million 
working,  laid-off  and  retired  coal  miners 
throughout  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

We  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  testify 
on  proposals  before  this  committee  to 
repeal  the  Power  Plant  and  Industrial  Fuel 
Use  Act  of  1978.  The  UMWA  strongly  op- 
poaes  efforts  to  repeal  this  law.  We  firmly 
l)elleve  that  the  policies  established  In  re- 
sponse to  the  energy  crises  of  the  19708 
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made  sense  then— and  still  make  senael 
tod^.  A  wlae  national  mergy  policy  should  I 
enMire  that  coal  is  used  to  generate  steaml 
for  lelectridty  and  that  our  smaUer  domestic  I 
oU  nnd  gas  reserves  are  preserved  for  more  I 
important  uses,  such  as  heating  h(»nea.| 
schools  and  hospitals. 

Ibe  UMWA  is  keenly  aware  of  the  eco-l 
noQiic  plight  in  the  oU  and  gas  producing  I 
states.  We  understand  what  those  people! 
are'  going  through  t>ecause  we  have  had  the  | 
saote  experiences  over  the  past  eight  years. 
In   1979.  over   255.000  workers  were   em- 1 
plowed  in  the  bituminous  coal  and  lignite 
miaing  industry.  Today,  there  are  approxi- 
mately 168.000  people  employed  in  the  coal 
indlutry,  a  loss  of  87,000  jobs.  Because  of 
the  economic  devastation  that  has  visited 
our  members,  the  UMWA  has  a  great  deal 
of  tym(>athy  for  those  in  other  industries  | 
wh0  are  struggling. 

l^e  current  economic  difficulties  in  the  I 
oil  patch  and  the  energy  crises  of  the  19708 
have   a   common   thread   and    a   common 
caupe.  Both  are  the  result  of  actions  by  the 
Orfanization  of  Petroleum  Exporting  Coun- 
tries (OPEC).  The  crises  of  the  1970s  oc- 
curred when  OPEC  cut  off  our  oil  supplies 
in  an   attempt  to   influence   U.S.   foreign 
poUcy.  The  current  problem  In  the  oil  and 
gas  producing  states  stemmed  from  a  real- 1 
izatslon  on  the  part  of  OPEC  that  produc- 
tion and  conservation  efforts  in  the  United  I 
States  were  working.  OPEC  made  a  con- 
scious decision  that  the  only  way  to  reverse 
the  trends  that  were  weakening  their  hold 
on  the  western  economies  was  to  flood  the  | 
market   with   oil   and   drive   down    prices. 
Thus,  Saudi  Arabia  announced  in  late  1985  I 
that  it  would  increase  oil  output  sulistantial- 
ly.  The  result  was  a  temporary  glut  of  oil 
and  rapidly  declining  prices. 

As  OPEC  flooded  the  market  with  oil.  an 
unlbrtunate  and  dangerous  mindset  devel- 
oped in  the  United  States.  It  appears  that 
we  have  forgotten  the  difficult  lesson  of  the 
19708  and  are  operating  under  the  assump- 
tion that  plentiful  energy  at  cheap  prices 
will  lie  availalde  in  the  future.  We  should 
not  lie  so  naive  as  to  t>elieve  that  such  condi- 
tions will  prevaU  once  OPEC  has  re-estal>- 
lished  its  control  over  oil  markets.  Rather, 
we  should  conduct  our  energy  policies  as  If 
we  had  certain  knowledge  of  an  impending 
oil  shock. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  proponents  of  the  Fuel 
Use  Act  repeal  assert  that  long  range  fore- 
casts for  natural  gas  are  not  only  optimistic, 
but  that  they  can  be  made  with  a  degree  of 
certainty  that  all  iHit  eliminates  the  risk  of 
futtire  shortages.  The  Congrrasional  Office 
of  'I'echnology  Assessment  and  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Energy  have  examined  natural 
gas  supplies  and  their  assessments  are  more 
peagimistic  than  those  of  the  gas  industry. 
Thtre  is  little  question  that  we  have  a  cur- 
rent gas  surplus  of  about  2  trillion  cubic 
feet.  However,  that  surplus  is  ex{>ected  to 
disappear  in  the  coming  decade  and  we  will 
become  more  dependent  on  imported  sup- 
plies. 

"Hie  OTA,  in  its  report  entitled  U.S.  Natu- 
ral Oas  Availability  said  "that  the  uncer- 
taiaty  of  lx>th  future  production  and  total 
recoverable  resources  of  natural  gas  is  still 
high,  and  the  range  of  plausible  gas  'fu- 
tures' is  greater  than  Is  generally  acknowl- 
edged." OTA  concluded  that  we  have  25-50 
yea^  of  remaining  conventional  gas  re- 
soirces,  l>ased  on  current  production  pat- 
terns. 

lit  the  Annual  Energy  Outlook  for  1985, 
the  Department  of  Energy's  Energy  Infor- 
mation Administration  said:  "Domestic  nat- 
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ural  gas  production  is  projected  to  increase 
•lightly  through  this  decade  and  thai  to  de- 
cline through  1995."  EIA  further  concluded 
that  "total  UJB.  gas  reserves  are  expected  to 
tie  30  trillion  cubic  feet  lower  in  1905  com- 
pared to  1985." 

But  we  need  look  no  further  than  the  gas 
industry  itself  for  public  admissions  that 
future  gas  supplies  may  not  accommodate 
demand  for  residential  and  conunercial 
users  of  gaa. 

Theodore  Edc  chief  economist  for  Amoco, 
said  last  year  that  "the  forecast  is  that  we'll 
add  l>etween  7  and  10  trillion  cubic  feet  of 
gas  reserves  a  year,  compared  to  production 
of  more  than  twice  that."  Mr.  Eck  thought 
that  level  was  too  optimistic  and  that  actual 
reserve  additions  would  l>e  closer  to  "four  or 
five  trillion  cubic  feet."  If  Mr.  Eck  is  correct, 
our  gas  reserves  could  decline  10-12  trillion 
cubic  feet  per  year  over  the  next  decade. 

The  situation  with  regard  to  gas  prices  is 
equally  uncertain.  Robert  Thomas,  the 
President  of  Teimessee  Gas  Transmission 
Company,  put  it  best  when  he  said:  "OQ 
pricing  is  the  dog  and  gas  pricing  is  merely 
the  tail."  In  other  words,  OPEC  actually 
controls  the  price  of  gas  in  the  United 
States.  In  the  coming  decade,  non-OPEC  oil 
production  is  expected  to  decline  and  the 
free  world  is  likely  to  depend  more  on 
Middle  East  oil.  Once  we  slide  back  into  the 
economic  grip  of  OPEC,  we  can  anticipate 
sulKtantial  price  increases. 

Mr.  Chairman,  have  we  not  learned  our 
lesson  from  hlstonr?  Have  we  really  forgot- 
ten the  circumstances  that  led  to  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Fuel  Use  Act  and  that  were  the 
liasls  for  guiding  utilities  away  from  long 
term  reliance  on  natural  gas  as  a  twiler  fuel? 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  uncertainly  alx>ut 
the  future  availability  of  natural  gas.  While 
future  technology  may  open  up  unknown 
reserves  from  "unconventional  sources",  our 
domestic  reserves  from  conventional  sources 
may  last  only  25-50  years. 

Contrast  this  with  the  nation's  coal  re- 
serves. The  U.S.  lias  a  demonstrated  coal  re- 
serve l>ase  of  478  billion  tons.  Even  at  mini- 
mal recovery  rates,  our  coal  reserves  will 
last  for  the  next  250  years.  And  with  cur- 
rent technology,  new  power  plants  bum  coal 
in  an  extremely  clean  manner. 

Oiven  the  large  Imown  reserves  of  coal 
and  the  much  smaller  known  reserves  of 
natural  gas.  we  should  seek  to  preserve  gas 
supplies.  Gas  is  an  inherently  clean,  effi- 
cient fuel  that  shouldn't  t>e  wasted  in  large 
scale  IwUer  ^plications.  Virtually  anything 
can  l)e  used  to  generate  steam:  natural  gas 
should  be  saved  for  higher  uses,  such  as 
heating  homes,  schools  and  hospitals. 

Some  Memliers  support  repeal  of  the  Fuel 
Use  Act  because  they  have  a  genuine  con- 
cern about  the  economic  difficulties  facing 
workers  in  the  oil  and  gas  industry.  We  ap- 
plaud those  who  are  motivated  by  a  desire 
to  help  those  workers.  You  should  l>e  aware, 
however,  that  attempts  to  help  them  by  re- 
pealing the  Fuel  Use  Act  will  result  in  eco- 
nomic harm  among  other  workers  in  the 
coal  industry. 

The  American  Oas  Association  has  stated 
that  removing  the  Act's  restrictions  would 
increase  natural  gas  demand  by  15-20  per- 
cent in  the  year  2000.  If  this  is  accurate, 
utUlty  demand  for  coal  would  decrease  by 
about  30  milUon  tons.  This  will  add  7.000  to 

10,000  miners  to  the  unemployment  rolls  by 
the  tum  of  the  century. 

Employment  should  not  t)e  the  sole  l>asis 
for  retaining  or  repealing  the  Fuel  Use  Act. 
Rather,  such  decisions  should  be  made  on 
the  iMsis  of  rational  energy  policy  and  na- 
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tlonal  security.  It  is  irrational  to  use  limited 
supplies  of  oil  and  natural  gas  aa  a  boUer 
fuel.  And  we  are  more  secure  as  a  nation  if 
we  utilize  our  vast  coal  resotirces.  We  urge 
you  to  reject  efforts  to  repeal  the  Fuel  Use 
Act. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  concludes  my  pre- 
pared statement.  I  would  lie  hmipy  to 
answer  any  questions  you  may  have. 


H.R.  1609.  SCHOOL-BASED 
ADOLESCENT  HEALTH  SERVICES 


HON.  HENRY  A.  WAXMAN 

opcaliporhia 

nr  THX  Houss  op  rspresehtativxs 

Thursday,  March  12,  1987 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
pleased  to  introduce  with  my  colleagues  Corv 
gressman  Miller  of  CaKfomia.  Congressman 
DiNGELL.  and  Congressman  Scheuer.  H.R. 
1609,  ttie  SdX)Ol-Based  Adolescent  Amend- 
ments of  1987.  H.R.  1609  is  identical  to  the 
adolescent  health  services  txll  I  introduced  in 
the  99th  Congress. 

The  purpose  of  tfiis  legislatkm,  Mr.  Speaker, 
is  to  provide  funds  on  a  demonstration  basis 
for  ttie  estatMishment  of  kx:al  achool-tiased 
programs  that  wouM  offer  preventive  and  pri- 
mary health  care  servk:es  to  adolescents.  As 
recent  experience  dearly  demonstrates,  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  need  for  such  services — espe- 
cially among  low-income  chikiren — has  never 
been  greater. 

Despite  the  common  bettef,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  okler  ctiiklren  are  healttiy  and  strong, 
ttiere  is  increasing  evklence  that  ttiousands  of 
such  chikiren  are,  in  fact  in  poor  health  or 
have  special  health  care  needs.  Some  of  ttie 
health  protilems  confronting  adolescents  are, 
of  course,  experienced  by  all  ctiikiren.  Ttiere 
are,  however,  additional  health  concerns 
wtHch,  wtiile  not  uraque  to  okler  ctiiklren,  are 
of  special  signifk;ance: 

Use  of  drugs  and  alcohol  among  adoles- 
cents remain  at  startingly  high  levels.  The 
1985  national  survey  of  drug  use  among  titgh 
school  serHors  found  that  45  percent  of  boys 
and  28  percent  of  girts  reported  heavy  drink- 
ing; 20  percent  are  daily  cigarette  smokers:  5 
percent  smoke  mari^jana  daily;  and  6  out  of 

10  tiave  experimented  with  illegal  drugs. 
Nearly  1  in  10  young  teens  suffer  from  emo- 

tkMial  or  behavioral  illnesses.  Poor,  nonwhite, 
males  and  chronically  ill  ctiiklren  all  have 
higher  rates  of  mental  or  behavk>ral  problems. 
Natk>nally,  teens  age  15  to  19  are  among 
those  at  highest  risk  of  contracting  sexually 
transmitted  diseases.  One  inner-city  study  has 
found  that  among  ttie  nearly  200  girls  served. 

1 1  percent  tested  positive  for  gonorrhea  wtiile 
28  percent  tested  positive  for  chlamydia. 

Sukade  now  ranks  among  the  leading 
causes  of  death  for  oWer  ctiiklren.  StatistKS 
show  that  alttiough  the  overall  death  rates  for 
chikiren  age  10  to  19  are  declining,  8uk:kle 
rates  are  increasing.  The  overall  risk  of  death 
among  15-  to  19-year-oWs  is  greatest  for 
wtiite  males,  wtiose  death  rate  now  stands  at 
122  per  100,000. 

Ttie  rate  of  pregnancy  among  teenagers  re- 
mains high.  Indeed,  a  1985  cross-national 
study  of  teenage  pregnancy  and  ferWity  found 
tfiat  among  the  six  devetoped  countries  sur- 
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veyed,  ttie  United  Stales  was  the  only  one  In 
which  ttie  rate  of  teenage  pregnancy  Is  rising. 
Today,  an  estimatad  5  mHon  teenage  girta 
and  7  miHnn  teenage  boys  are  sflgoMly 
active.  Almost  half  of  an  girts  between  ttw 
ages  of  15  and  19  are  sexually  active  and  1  in 
6  will  experience  an  unintended  pregnancy. 
Each  year  more  than  1  mlMon  teens  tiecome 
pregnant  Pregnant  teenage  girts  are  more 
ttian  twk»  as  likely  as  aM  mothers  to  receive 
either  inadequate  or  no  prenatal  care  unli  the 
final  3  monttw  of  pregnancy.  And  babies  bom 
to  teens  are  diaproportnnataly  Nksty  to  be 
bom  at  tow  t)irttiweight  ttie  No.  1  cause  of 
infant  mortality. 

As  we  aH  well  know,  Mr.  Speaker,  appropri- 
ate health  care  for  all  ttiese  condHnns  is  es- 
sential to  success  in  adiool  and  social  set- 
tings, as  well  as  to  maintenanoe  of  good 
health. 

Yet  ttie  evklence  is  dear  ttiat  such  care  is 
either  not  available  or  accessiate  to  ttie  vast 
majority  of  adolescents  wtio  are  in  need  of 
servKes.  A  natkxial  survey  conducted  be- 
tween 1980  and  1981  revealed  that  okler  chil- 
dren have  ttie  k>west  physKian  visit  rate  of 
any  age  group.  And  servk»s  such  as  compre- 
hensive physk:al  examinations,  tiealth  coun- 
seling, and  vision  and  hearing  testing  are 
often  not  availat>le  or  pertormed.  Furttiermore, 
ttie  survey  reported  ttiat  ctiiklren  between 
ages  12  and  18  are  the  least  Kkety  of  any  age 
group  to  have  a  regular  source  of  tiealth  care. 
Indeed,  ttie  statistKS  stiow  ttiat  10%  of  ttiese 
children  do  not  see  a  physKian  or  other 
health  care  provkler  on  a  routkie  tnsis. 

To  a  great  extent  Mr.  Speaker,  ttiis  situa- 
tion can  be  attritxjted  to  a  lack  of  insurance 
coverage  for  chiklren's  preventive  and  primary 
tiealth  care  servk»s.  Ttiis  is  particularly  true 
for  poor  teenagers  wtio  deperxl  on  putiuc  in- 
surance programs  such  as  Medcaki.  StatistKS 
stiow,  for  example,  ttiat  ctiiklren  tietween 
ages  12  and  18  who  are  eligible  for  MedicakI 
servkres  are  the  least  likely  to  have  full-time 
coverage. 

AN  of  these  problems  have  been  com- 
pounded in  recent  years  t>y  both  ttie  eiimina- 
tk>n  of  put>lk:  tiealth  proiects  designed  specifi- 
cally to  serve  ttiis  special  populatnn  arid  the 
cutt>acks  in  other,  nontargeted  health  pro- 
grams. In  1981,  for  example.  Federal  maternal 
and  chiki  health  program  requirements  to  de- 
vetop  and  fund  compratiensive  health  cKracs 
for  children  and  youtti — known  as  C&Y 
projects — were  atiolished  under  ttie  newly  cre- 
ated maternal  and  diiki  health  btock  grant 
title  V  of  the  Social  Security  Act  The  eKmina- 
tk>n  of  ttiese  requirements,  coupled  with  re- 
ductkxis  in  funding  levels  for  all  health  pro- 
grams, has  resulted  in  the  terminatton  of 
ttiese  projects  in  most  States.  Consequently, 
many  States  now  have  no  maternal  and  chikl 
health  servnes  targeted  to  their  adoteacent 
populatkxi  wtiile  many  ottiers  are  atiie  to  meet 
only  a  fractton  of  ttie  need. 

In  reactkxi  both  to  the  continuing  unmet 
health  needs  of  okler  ctiiklren  and  to  ttie  inad- 
equate response  of  ttie  Federal  Government 
a  number  of  model  health  care  programs  de- 
signed to  serve  teenagers  have  sprung  up 
across  the  country.  Ttiese  comprehensive 
dirncs  often  have  t>een  pieced  wittwi  schools, 
but  depending  on  tocal  needs,  various  other 
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■ich  M  oonvnunNy  hMtth  oBntsre  or 
hMV  pRMvn  mora  ■pproprtate,  but 


Tlw  ■kWMt  80  cBnics  now  in  opsration 
ttraiQhoul  ttw  oounky  have  dsmonstratsd  re- 
Mr.  Spaakar,  not  only  in 
tnd  gatling  them  to  um 
bot  In  bniiroving  ttwir  ovenM  hsslth, 
kNMring  llw  nunibw  of  tswwos  pregnancies, 
and  radudno  ttia  achool  drepout  rate.  In  addi- 
Voiv  tftaaa  pfD^wna  hawa  proven  affective  in 
aavtnQ  pracioua  aducafton-raialBd  dollars. 

In  CWcaQO's  aohooMiaaad  program,  teens 
made  nearly  500  viaRa  to  the  clinic  during  its 
flraC  2  mofrtlia  of  sarvioa.  In  ttie  first  morttfi 
alonaa  80  akidanla  ware  found  to  be  in  need 
of  ayaglaaaaa  and  flwa  caaea  of  previously  un- 
dki^toMd  dMtalaa  and  aix  caaes  of  previous- 
ly wMiagnoaad  caaaa  of  higfi  blood  pressure 
found  Ihrougfi  routine  examinations.  A 
nunitoar  of  youtfn  were  also  found 
to  ba  Mactod  wMi  aaooiaNy  transmittad  dis- 
.  Tha  inNlal  SOD  visits  made  to  ttie  dinic 
at  laaat  tfiat  number  of  days  of 
I  not  mined  by  aludenls  who  might  otfier- 
I  ^lanl  a  day  at  home  or  a  day  seelc- 
ing  meiflcal  attamion  etsawlwre.  This  Im- 
prawad  attondama  raoord  saved  the  school 
S873  par  day  for  each  abaenoe  prevented. 

The  acfiooMiaaad  cMc  program  in  St  Paul, 
MN,  have  made  tremendous  progress  in  re- 
ducing thai  city's  tnanagn  pregnancy  rate  and 
achool  (tapout  rate.  Currantly,  about  33  per- 
oant  of  tf>a  famala  students  in  the  school  use 
famly  planning  services  that  have  helped  to 
reduce  tha  fertMy  rate  among  ttiese  teens  by 
37  paroant;  80  percent  of  adoleacent  mothers 
remain  in  achool  and  among  these  students, 
onty  1.4  paroanl  have  a  repeat  pregnancy 
wiMn  2  years  or  unli  graduation. 

In  MMsaippi,  a  1-year  foUowup  study  of 
stodant  rnolhara  who  were  patients  of  an  ado- 
laacent  heaNh  cMc  found  that  there  were 
only  four  repeat  pregnancies  and  that  each 
Man  raolfier  aerwed  graduated  with  her  class. 

Two  Baltimore  scfwol-based  dinic  programs 
have  been  suooeaaful  both  in  lowering  teen- 
age pregnancy  rataa  and  in  delaying  the  age 
of  onael  of  aexual  activity.  Staxfies  show  that 
for  Ihoee  m^  participated  in  Vne  programs, 
llw  pregnancy  rate  dacreaaed  by  over  30  per- 
cent diaing  a  2-year  period  while  among  those 
wtw  dU  not  join,  tfie  pregnancy  rate  increased 
by  ahnoat  58  percent  The  firwings  also  indi- 
cate that  teenage  boys  used  the  clinic  as 
freely  as  giris  of  tfw  same  age. 

Kanaaa  Ciiy  high  schools  with  adolescent 
haaWh  programa  have  experiertced  the  great- 
eat  dadne  in  abaanteeism  in  the  school  dis- 
WcL  Sdwol  auapenaions  have  been  reduced 
and  not  orta  student  who  completed  the  treat- 
ment program  for  alcofiol  and  drug  abuse- 
designed  to  substitute  for  suspensions— has 
bean  dtad  again  for  substance-related  discipli- 
nary action. 

Over  tlw  yaara.  programs  Vke  those  I  have 
juat  daacrfcsd.  have  been  supported  through 
ttia  oonkfeuSons  of  private  organizations  such 
as  0w  ftobart  Wood  Johnson  Foundation. 
Such  enttUaa  rsoogniza  the  value  of  providing 
early  and  comprehanalve  aarvices  to  older 
chldran  in  order  to  avoid  unneoessaiy  pain 
anddaaURy  aa  we«  aa  the  need  for  compK- 
calad,  more  ooally  health  eve  later  in  Kfe.  But 
Iha  private  aactor  cannot  continue  alone  to 
pravida  al  tha  raaourcea  required  to  initiato 
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and  maintain  successful  adolesoent  health 
programa  And  it  carwwt  contirHie  alone  to  do 
ttte  job  of  Government  to  help  ensure  ttwt 
avery  cfiU  haa  access  to  appropriate  health 
care  services. 

The  time  has  come,  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
Hederai  Government  to  do  its  fair  share  to 
make  these  programs  possible  for  the  many 
communities  which  want  to  replk»te  these 
projects'  real  and  measured  success  but 
Which  lack  ttie  resources  to  do  so  entirely  on 
their  own.  It  is  ttiis  strong  convictton  ttiat  is 
ttte  basis  for  sur  IntrcductRxi  today  of  H.R. 
1609. 

In  brief.  Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  1609  wouW  es- 
tablish a  demoratration  grants  program  under 
wfuch  funds  woukl  be  made  available  for  up 
to  4  years  for  the  devetopment  and  operatton 
of  comprefiensive  adolescent  health  services 
pfojects.  The  specifKations  for  ttiis  program 
are  based  on  the  lessons  learned  from  tfw  pri- 
vately financed  programs  outlined  above. 

Under  H.R.  1609,  projects  wouM  be  re- 
quired to  offer  various  preventive  and  primary 
health  care  services  to  okJer  chikjren  and 
wDukJ  have  to  make  such  sennces  available 
on  a  year-round  baais.  Services  woukJ  have  to 
ba  provkled  within  or  adjacent  to  schools  k>- 
cated  in  tfie  area  to  be  served  by  ttw  appli- 
cant or  in  any  other  kx»tk>n  that  might  better 
meet  tfie  needs  of  its  adolescent  population. 
Autfwrizattons  for  the  grants  program  would 
ba  S50  mWton  for  each  of  the  next  4  fiscal 
yaars.  Grants  wouM  be  provided  on  a  matcfv 
ing  fund  t>asis,  with  communities  required  to 
increase  tfieir  matching  payments  over  time. 
PartKtpatnn  in  the  grants  program  woukJ  be 
totally  voluntary;  no  community  woukl  t>e  re- 
qaired  to  apply  for  funding  or  to  otfierwise  pro- 
vide health  servk»s  to  their  teenagers  under 
tfis  type  of  arrangement 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislatkxi  simply  woukJ 
help  provkfe  the  startup  funds  for  those  areas 
which  under  current  economk:  and  social  con- 
dix>ns  cannot  afford  tfie  entire  cost  to  initiate 
n«w  programs,  but  at  the  same  time,  cannot 
atord  to  ignore  the  growing  health  needs  of 
their  teenager  populatnn.  We  believe  school 
and  community-based  adolescent  health 
projects  can  and  do  make  a  s«gnifk:ant  differ- 
eace  in  the  health  and  well-being  of  okter  chil- 
dren and  tfiat  this  tiill  will  go  a  k>ng  way  in 
helping  to  make  such  projects  an  integral  part 
of  kx»l  health  servk:e  efforts. 

Despite  tfie  success  of  existing  scfiool-t>ased 
pngrams  and  tfie  great  interest  in  devetoping 
nfw  projects,  I  am  well  aware,  Mr.  Speaker, 
tfiat  some  groups  are  very  much  opposed  to 
our  proposal.  Their  oppmitton  is  grounded, 
however,  not  on  the  basis  of  a  lack  of  need  or 
demand  for  comprehensive  services  targeted 
to  teenagers,  but  rattier  on  tfie  premise  tfiat  tfie 
availability  of  one  servne  in  partKular— family 
ptanning— is  not  appropriate  for  adolescents. 
They  argue  tfie  proviskxi  of  tfiis  servwe — 
among  many,  many  otfiers— wrill  encourage 
older  chiUren  to  engage  in  sexual  activities  that 
tttey  might  othennse  avoid,  delay,  or  forego 
alogetfier.  They  argue,  too,  tfiat  scfXMls  are 
not  a  proper  setting  for  adolesoent  fiealth  serv- 
kJBs  programs  because  tfiey  make  it  too  con- 
vanient  for  teenagers  both  to  obtain  family 
planning  servwes  arxj  to  witfifiokf  information 
from  ttieir  parents. 

I  believe  this  oppositkxi  is  without  merit  and 
indeed,  tKes  in  the  face  of  reality.  Virtually  all  of 
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the  yoimg  gHa  and  boya  who  have  partlclpalad 
in  adtleaaant  health  programs  acroaa  tlw 
countrtf  ware  aexuaNy  acUva  before  Ihay  en- 
tered fw  cMca.  And  moat  were  aaauaMy  acliva 
withoU  knowtodge  or  permiaaton  of  their  par- 
ents, tfte  same  is  true  with  regard  to  thoae 
teenagers  who  have  been  involved  with  dnigs 
and/o?  akx)hol. 

I  recognize,  however,  that  the  views  to  the 
oontTMy  are  strongly  heW.  But  under  thia  bW,  a 
comrmmity  whtoh  beHeves  that  schooMiased 
cflntes  wouM  encourage  sex  among  Ita  teen- 
agers has  no  obHgatton  wftatsoever  to  estab- 
lish such  a  program.  Conversely,  tfie  legislatton 
woukl  janable  tfie  Federal  Govenwnent  to  pro- 
vkto  aiaistance  on  a  demonstratkxi  basis  to  a 
commimity  whwh  thinks  that  this  program  oouU 
improMs  tfie  health  statua  of  its  adolescente 
and  ia'  willing  to  contribute  some  of  its  own 
funds  lor  this  purpose.  In  this  way.  H.R.  1609 
accontnodatea  both  perspectives  on  this  is- 
sue. Thus,  thoae  who  woukl  oppose  tfiis  legis- 
latkxi  on  tfie  grounds  that  It  promotes  or 
encourages  teenage  sexuality  are,  in  eftect. 
imposing  tfieir  own  moral  judgments  on  every 
commanity  in  this  country.  Such  actkxi  is  moat 
inappropriate  in  our  democracy  with  its  traditton 
of  reli0ous  pkjraKsm  and  its  protectton  of  tocal 
self-delerniination. 

The  evkfence  is  dear,  Mr.  Speaker  school- 
based  clinics  are  not  the  cause  of  the  healttv 
related  problems  our  teenagers  face  today; 
instead,  they  area  proven  method  of  helping  to 
resolve  these  problems  in  a  way  that  meets  the 
needs  of  adolescents  and  communities  aHke. 
Given  such  strong  and  compelling  evkjence. 
Mr.  Speaker,  it  only  makes  sense  for  tfie  Feder- 
al Government  to  make  funds  available  to 
thoae  localities  that  wish  to  establish  compre- 
hensive programs  of  tfieir  own. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this  legisla- 
txxi  and  took  forward  to  iwortung  with  tfiem  on 
meetino  tfie  health  needs  of  all  America's  chil- 
dren. 
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HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

opcALiroimiA 

IH  pHE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVCS 
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Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
for  nearly  20  years  the  Federal  Government 
has  struggled  to  alleviate  the  problem  of 
housing  discriminatton  in  tfiis  country.  Yet 
recent  national  surveys  by  HUD  estimate  that 
blacks  seeking  to  buy  housing  in  metropolitan 
areas  stand  a  48-percent  chance  of  encoun- 
tering discriminatxxi,  and  blacks  seeking  to 
rent  stend  a  72-pero9nt  chance  of  discrimina- 
tton.  The  Government  has  been  unable  to  limit 
discriminatton  because  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1968  left  out  any  sertous  enforcement  mecha- 
nism. With  the  Fair  Housing  Amendments  Act 
of  1987,  H.R.  1158,  Congress  now  has  the 
opportunity  to  change  this  situatton. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Mar.  1.  1987] 
Faib  Housihg 

The  Federal  fair  housing  law  is  an  anvil 
without  a  hammer.  In  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1968,  Congress  forbade  discrimination  in 
the  sale  and  rental  of  most  bousing,  but  as 
part  of  a  compromise  to  break  a  Senate  fili- 
buster, left  out  any  serious  enforcement 


mechanism.  The  Department  of  Housing 
and  UriMn  Development  is  empowered  only 
to  se^  conciUatton  agreements:  the  Justice 
Department  can  file  suit  only  in  major  "pat- 
tern and  practice"  cases.  An  aggrieved 
party's  only  other  resort  at  the  federal 
level— there  are  state  and  local  anti-discrim- 
ination laws  and  procedures  as  well— is  to 
hire  a  lawyer  and  go  to  court.  It  is  left  to 
the  victims  to  vindicate  the  right  tliat  this 
law  so  proudly  declares. 

For  years  civil  rights  groups  have  tried  to 
strengthen  the  enforcement  provisions.  The 
closest  they  came  was  after  the  presidential 
election  in  1980,  when  a  House-passed  bill 
was  tilled  by  a  filibuster  as  the  Senate  was 
about  to  change  from  Democratic  to  Repub- 
lican hands.  Now  the  proponents  are  trying 
again. 

Their  bill  would  create  an  enforcement 
mechanism  Inside  HUD.  The  Secretary 
would  receive  complaints,  refer  them  to 
state  agencies  in  states  with  strong  laws  of 
their  own  and  otherwise,  where  he  found 
"reasonable  cause,"  refer  them  to  adminis- 
trative law  judges.  Such  Judges  who  found 
discrimination  could  then  issue  cease-and- 
desist  orders,  award  damages  and  take  such 
other  steps  aa  "necessary  to  make  the  ag- 
grieved person  whole."  The  judges'  orders 
could  l>e  appealed  to  the  federal  courts. 

The  administration  and  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Realtors  have  resisted  such  a 
structure  in  the  past.  The  administration 
has  proposed  giving  the  Justice  Department 
power  to  take  individual  as  well  as  pattem- 
and-practice  cases  to  court  Instead.  But  the 
Justice  Department  is  not  going  to  solve 
this  problem  In  any  administration,  and  the 
courts  are  already  overburdened.  HUD  esti- 
mates from  national  surveys  in  which  test- 
ers were  used  that  as  many  as  2  million 
cases  of  housing  discrimination  occur  a 
year,  that  blacks  seeking  to  buy  in  metro- 
politan areas  stand  a  48  percent  chance  of 
encountering  discrimination  and  blaclu 
seeking  to  rent,  a  72  percent  chance. 
Though  marginal  progress  has  been  made, 
housing  segregation  persists,  and  other 
forms  of  segregation  continue  to  flow  from 
it. 

Administrative  law  judges  are  used  in 
many  areas  of  government.  Their  addition 
here  would  energize  the  enforcement  proc- 
ess, speed  the  development  of  the  law  and, 
given  the  penalties  at  their  disposal,  create 
a  powerful  deterrent  to  a  form  of  behavior 
that  needs  deterring.  The  politics  are  finiOly 
right,  the  bill  is  overdue,  and  Congress 
ought  to  pass  it. 

There  is  one  aspect  of  the  legislation  of 
which  we  remain  unsure.  It  would  create  a 
new  protected  class.  Housing  discrimination 
would  iK  Illegal  not  Just  on  the  familiar 
bases  of  race,  color,  religion,  national  origin, 
sex  and  (for  the  first  time  here)  handicap, 
but  against  families  with  children.  There 
could  still  l>e  retirement  communities,  and 
children  could  t>e  barred  where  an  apart- 
ment was  too  small.  Otherwise,  no. 

It's  not  a  game.  A  fourth  of  the  rental 
housing  in  the  country  Is  now  tiarred  to 
families  with  children.  py>r  the  poorer 
among  such  families  decent  hoiising  is  often 
impossible  to  find.  Twenty  percent  of  the 
nation's  children  now  live  t>elow  the  federal 
poverty  line,  and  the  housing  programs  for 
the  poor  are  in  a  shambles.  The  proposal  is 
to  create  a  new  right  to  help  solve  an  Impor- 
tant social  problem.  Maybe.  But  racial  dis- 
crimination occupies  a  very  different  place 
in  our  history  from  the  current  problems  of 
low-income  families  with  children.  Where  in 
this  flow  of  analogy  from  group  to  ag- 
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grieved  or  disadvantaged  group  do  you 
break  off,  or  do  you?  We  don't  know  the 
answer,  but  Congress,  as  It  moves  this 
worthy  bill,  needs  to  ask  that  question. 
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WESTERN  HISTORIC  TRAII£ 
CENTER 


HON.  JIM  UGHTFOOT 

OP  IOWA 
IK  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEHTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  12,  1987 

Mr.  UGHTFOOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  over  the 
United  States  we  have  monuments,  parks,  his- 
toric sites,  and  other  units  of  tfie  National 
Park  System  to  commemorate  and  recognize 
important  periods  and  events  in  American  his- 
tory. However,  one  aspect  of  our  Nstory — tfie 
westward  movement  on  a  system  of  trails 
during  the  19th  century— couki  be  forgotten 
unless  the  Federal  Government  provkJes  the 
leadership  necessary  to  properly  recognize  its 
historical  and  cultural  signifrcance. 

As  recently  as  200  years  ago  the  trails  that 
gukfed  our  Natx>n  west  ended  at  tfie  Missis- 
sippi River.  What  lay  beyond  wsts  a  vast,  un- 
known land.  Inhabited  by  native  peoples,  txjt 
traveled  by  only  a  few  rugged  European  fur 
traders  brave  enough  to  endure  its  hardships. 
The  existence  of  this  uncharted  land  prompt- 
ed PreskJent  Thomas  Jefferson  in  1803  to 
commissk>n  Lewis  and  Claris  to  expkxe  this 
territory. 

Spurred  t>y  accounts  of  Lewis  and  Clark  Ex- 
peditk>n.  the  Prussicm  naturalist  Prince  Maxi- 
milian and  the  Swiss  artist  Kari  Bodmer  to- 
gether emt>arked  on  a  5,000-mile  scientifk:  ex- 
pedition in  1833  up  the  Missouri  River  to  study 
and  record  the  Plains  Indians. 

Twenty  years  later,  tfie  Latter  Day  Saints 
opened  another  trail  1.300  miles  tong  in  their 
flight  from  religtous  persecutk>n.  Starting  in  Illi- 
nois, the  Mormon  trail  wound  through  Iowa. 
Nebraska,  and  Wyoming,  stopping  in  Utah 
where  the  Mormons  finally  settled  and  found 
the  freedom  for  whk;h  they  searched. 

At  the  same  time,  tfiousands  of  gold  seek- 
ers, homesteaders,  and  pioneers  followed  the 
Oregon  Trail  and  its  promise  of  a  new  life  in 
the  West.  Wrthin  the  brief  span  of  50  years, 
the  dream  of  an  American  continent  open 
from  sea  to  sea  became  a  reality. 

Lewis  and  Clark.  Maximilian  and  Bodmer. 
the  Latter  Day  Saints,  and  thousands  of  the 
nameless  travelers  of  the  Oregon  Trail  share 
a  common  bond  in  their  routes  across  the 
American  continent:  tfieir  separate  paths  con- 
verged and  crossed  in  southern  Iowa  on  the 
banks  of  the  Missouri  River  near  the  area  now 
known  as  the  Coundl  Bluffs-Omaha  regton. 
Because  of  its  kleel  kx^tk>n  in  tfie  plains 
regton — at  tfie  spot  tfiat  marked  tfie  upper  and 
tower  boundary  of  the  Missouri  River— the 
Coundl  Bluffs-Omaha  area  became  a  natural 
stopping  point  tfiat  provkled  both  provisions 
and  security  to  those  who  sought  its  refuge. 

The  convergence  of  these  trails  at  the  Mis- 
souri River  near  Coundl  Bluffs-Omaha  was 
more  than  just  a  meeting  of  paths.  Rattier,  it 
became  a  crossroads  of  the  cultures  of  thou- 
sands of  travelers  who  stopped,  took  stock, 
and  indelibly  left  their  mark  on  history. 

Few  Americana  understand  the  8ignifk»nce 
of  these  designated  nattonal  histork:  trails  in 


our  Natton's  devetopmanL  In  fact,  an 
of  nearty  140  historic  and  cuKural  aitsa  in  tfw 
Mklwest  revealed  tfwt  not  orw  of  them  haa 
educational  fadNtiea  or  programa  wNch  drsct- 
ly  interpret  and  celebrate  tfiia  important  era  in 
our  hi^ory.  Votomes  of  historic  date  and  arti- 
facts from  the  19th  century  westward  move- 
ment remain  scattered  across  tfw  country  and 
in  Europe.  Clearfy.  the  Naton  needs  a  central 
informatnn.  archival,  and  interpretive  facility 
virtwre  tfie  role  of  tfw  western  histork:  traila 
can  be  recognized,  researdwd,  interpreted, 
and  celebrated. 

It  is  for  tfiis  reason  tfwt  Mr.  Nielbon  of 
Utah  and  I  are  introdudng  legislatton  to  estab- 
lish a  Western  Historic  TraHs  Center  at  Coun- 
dl Bluffs,  IA.  as  a  unit  of  the  Nattonal  Park 
System.  This  legislatton  directs  tfw  Secretary 
of  tfw  Interior  to  appoint  a  9-memtwr  commis- 
sion to  devetop  a  management  plan  for  tfw 
Western  Histork:  TraMs  Center.  The  plan  will 
include  tfw  development  of  a  library  wfitoh 
offers  materials  and  space  for  tfw  study  of  tfw 
western  historic  trails,  tfw  devetopment  of  a 
nattonal  repository  of  histork:  documente  relat- 
ing to  the  westward  movement  of  tfw  United 
States,  authentk:  recreattons  of  fiistoric  sites, 
storage  and  presentment  of  artifacts  of  major 
historic  events  surrounding  tfw  westward  ex- 
panston  of  the  United  States,  and  educattonal 
and  cultural  programs  to  encourage  appreda- 
tton  of  major  historic  events  surrounding  tfw 
westward  expanston  of  tfw  United  Stetes. 
Major  emphasis  will  be  placed  on  ensuring 
ttwt  tfw  entire  concept  of  tfw  Western  Historic 
Trails  Center  is  historically  autfwntx:  and  of 
educattonal  value. 

The  cost  of  ttw  Western  Historic  Trails 
Center  will  depend  largely  upon  the  scope  of 
tfw  management  plan  whk:fi  tfw  commisston 
develops  and  ttw  Secretary  of  tfw  Interior  ap- 
proves. However,  the  management  plan  will 
have  to  be  developed  according  to  strict 
budgetary  gukfelines.  To  help  ensure  tfwt  the 
cost  of  tfw  Western  Historic  Trails  Center  will 
be  ttw  absolute  minimal,  tfw  bill  stetes  tfwt 
non-Federal  sources  must  provkle  at  least  25 
percent  of  the  totel  cost  of  the  center. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  time  for  tfw  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  provtoe  the  leadersfiip  necessary 
to  recognize  and  preserve  thiis  Important 
period  in  the  United  Stetes'  history  for  future 
generattons.  By  establishing  the  Western  His- 
toric Trails  Center,  we  can  provkje  for  tfiis  in 
tfw  most  historically  auttwntx:,  rwttonally  sig- 
nifk:ant.  and  cost  effective  manner  poasibto. 
The  publk:  support  is  already  there — enthusi- 
asm overflows  at  the  Stete  and  tocal  levels 
and  across  tfw  Natton  among  memtwrs  of  na- 
ttonal organizattons  with  an  Interest  in  tfiis 
area.  I  therefore  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port this  legislatton  so  that  we  can  proceed 
with  the  Federal  support  that  is  absolutely  es- 
sential to  this  effort 


TRIBUTE  TO  LES  BROOKS 


HON.  TONY  COELiiO 

OP  CAUPORiriA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  12, 1987 

Mr.  COELHO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  pay 
tribute  to  a  fine  publk;  senrant,  Les  Brooks,  on 
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Tlvou^  tavd  wofk  wid  >lwfc>Buii  to  his  pro- 
fMiion  ha  woitod  his  way  i4>  through  the 
ranks  to  his  prassnl  poaHion  as  chief  axecu- 
Am  oMbst  of  the  Modesto  fntoslion  District 

Las  Dwwlis  is  a  pfinis  emnpie  of  the  suc- 
cess thai  toyallyi  iMMy,  and  talent  can  titlng. 
upon  ras  psvinisni  ine  Mioaesio  imyaDon 
DisMct  wfl  lose  an  exoeNent  and  extremely 
cspsUs  Isadsr.  but  Lss  is  doesfvlng  of  the 
nsar  tainl  fcasdom  and  isisure  time  he  wiU 
now  bo  sUs  to  devote  to  his  family  and 


FRANCO-AIOSRICAN  VETERANS 
BILL 


HON.  NANCY  L  JOHNSON 

or  oonracncDT 

nr  TH>  HO0SK  or  repkbsxhtattvks 

Ihundat.  March  12. 1987 

Mre.  JOHNSON  of  Connecticut  Mr.  Speak- 
er, today  I  have  the  privilege  of  introducing 
laglilslon.  along  with  Representatives 
BouNO.  Donnelly,  Kennelly.  Rowland  of 
OannecHcut,  St  Germain,  McKinney,  and 
Ations  to  raoognize  and  grant  a  Federal  char- 
tar  to  the  Franco-American  War  Veterans  or- 


TTie  organization  was  founded  over  50 
years  aQO  and  pertorms  a  variety  of  volunteer 
aeivicea  to  VA  hospitals,  local  senior  citizen 
centers,  and  other  nursing  and  hospice  care 
programa. 

The  group  is  active  in  many  States,  espe- 
daly  In  the  support  of  rehabilitation  centers 
for  the  bind.  raWng  funds,  and  providmg  clini- 
cal assistance. 

Their  naHonsI  commmder,  EmUe  A.  Groleau 
of  New  Britain,  is  an  able  and  hard  working 
community  leader  and  a  frierxl  wfto  has  done 
a  great  deal  for  veterans  and  tt>eir  families. 

This  leglalalion  wH  enable  the  Franco-Amer- 
ican War  Vetarans  to  expand  their  member- 
ship and  voluntary  services  wtiich  are  provkJ- 
ed  at  no  coat  to  the  public. 

My  bM  wliich  was  also  introduced  in  the 
96*1  and  99lh  Congress,  is  virtually  klentKal 
to  leglatalion  enacted  to  rscognize  the  Italian- 
American  War  Veterans,  the  Polish  Legnn  of 
Amarican  Vaterana.  the  CathoMc  War  Veter- 
ans, and  the  Jewish  War  Veterans  Organiza- 
Iton. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  shouM  all  keep  in  mind 
ttwl  thia  legiatation  wouW  irnur  no  cost  to  ttie 
Federal  Govamment,  no  addttional  burden  on 
the  tagqieyer,  and  no  upward  pressure  on  the 


hi  tad,  tNs  Ui  promotes  the  spirit  of  volun- 
tarism and  supporto  those  who  dednate  k>ng 
hours  to  ssstat  VA  hospital  personnel  and  im- 
prove tite  quaMy  of  ife  and  health  care  in  our 
communities. 

I  enoourage  you  to  continue  your  support 
for  theae  typaa  of  voiuntaer  organizations  and 
add  your  name  as  a  cosponsor  to  this  well-de- 
ssivsd  rscognHion  bM. 


Sbctior  1.  The  Frmnco-Aineiicen  War  Vet- 
erans. Incorporated,  organised  and  incorpo- 
oated  as  a  nonprofit  entity  under  the  laws  of 
ttie  State  of  Massachusetts,  hereby  is  recoc- 
aized  as  such  and  granted  a  Federal  charter. 

POWKIS  or  CORPOKATIOM 

Sac  3.  The  Franco-American  War  Veter- 
ans, Incorporated,  shall  have  only  the 
powers  granted  to  it  through  Its  bylaws  and 
articles  of  incorporation  filed  In  the  States 
In  which  It  Is  incorporated  and  subject  to 
the  laws  of  such  States. 

PXTRPOSKS  OP  CORPORATION 

Sac.  3.  The  purposes  of  the  corporation 
ahall  be  as  provided  In  its  articles  of  Incor- 
poration and  shall  include  a  continuing 
oommltment,  on  a  national  basis— 

(1)  to  preserve,  protect,  and  defend  the 
constitutions  and  laws  of  the  United  States 
and  the  States: 

(2)  to  commemorate  the  wars,  campaigns, 
and  military  actions  of  the  United  States  in 
order  to  demonstrate  respect,  honor,  for  the 
dead  and  surviving  veterans  of  such  wars, 
campaigns,  and  actions  and  provide  all 
Americans  with  a  better  understanding  of 
and  appreciation  for  the  sacrifices  of  the  in- 
dividuals who  participated  In  such  wars, 
campaigns,  and  actions  on  behalf  of  all 
Americans; 

(3)  to  increase  the  interest  of  the  entire 
Nation  in  the  problems  of  veterans  and 
their  widows  and  orphans; 

(4)  to  cooperate  with  other  veterans  orga- 
nizations in  common  projects  designed  to 
serve  the  Interests  of  the  veterans  of  all 
wars,  campaigns,  and  military  actions  in 
which  the  United  States  has  participated; 

(5)  to  eiux>urage  the  study  of  historical 
events  pertaining  to  the  wars,  campaigns, 
and  military  actions  of  the  United  States, 
and  to  colleet  and  preserve  chronicles  and 
oaementoe  of  such  events; 

(6)  to  promote  an  enduring  love  of  coun- 
try, a  deep  and  abiding  sense  of  partriotism, 
and  a  profound  commitment  to  American- 
ism among  all  the  people  of  the  United 
States; 

(7)  to  encourage,  among  the  young  people 
at  the  Nation,  respect  for  the  flag,  anthem, 
and  traditions  of  the  United  States; 

(8)  to  preserve  the  freedoms,  peace,  pros- 
perity, tranquility,  good  will,  free  institu- 
tions, and  defense  of  the  United  States; 

(9)  to  promote  peace,  prosperity,  and  good 
will  between  the  peoples  of  the  United 
States  and  France;  and 

(10)  to  function  as  a  veterans  and  patriotic 
orgaknization  as  authorized  by  the  laws  of 
the  States  In  which  it  is  incorporated. 

MEMBERSHIF  IH  CORFORATIOH 

Sec.  4.  Eligibility  for  membership  in  the 
oorporatlon.  and  the  rights  and  privileges  of 
such  membership,  shall  be  as  provided  in 
the  articles  of  incorporation  and  bylaws  of 
the  corporation. 

BOARD  OP  OntBCTORS  OP  CORPORATION 

Sbc.  5.  The  board  of  directors  of  the  cor- 
poration, and  the  responsibilities  of  the 
board,  shall  l>e  as  provided  in  the  articles  of 
incorporation  and  bylaws  of  the  corporation 
and  in  conformity  with  the  laws  of  the 
States  in  which  it  is  incorporated. 

OPPICKRS  OP  CORPORATION 

Sbc.  6.  The  officers  of  the  corporation, 
and  the  manner  of  election,  terms  of  officer. 


and  powers  and  responsibtUtles  of  such  offi- 
cers. Shall  be  aa  provided  In  the  arUdes  of 
incorOoratlon  and  bylaws  of  the  corporation 
and  1f\  conformity  with  the  laws  of  the 
Statet  within  which  it  is  Incorporated. 

aaSTRICnON  ON  CERTAIN  ACTIVITIRS 

Sac.  7.  (a)  No  part  of  any  income  or  asset 
of  the  corporation  may  Inure  to  any 
member,  officer,  or  director  of  the  corpora- 
tion or  lie  distributed  to  any  such  individual 
while  the  charter  granted  in  this  Act  is  in 
effect.  Nothing  in  this  subsection  may  be 
constmed  to  prevent  the  payment  of  rea- 
sonabte  compensation  to  any  officer  of  the 
corporation  or  reimbursement  for  actual 
necessary  expenses  in  amounts  approved  by 
thelMiard. 

(b)  The  corporation  may  not  make  any 
loan  to  any  director,  officer,  or  employee  of 
the  ccrporatlon. 

(c)  The  corporation,  and  any  director  or 
officer  of  the  corporation  acting  as  such  di- 
rector or  officer,  may  not  contribute  to,  sup- 
port, or  otherwise  participate  in  any  politi- 
cal activity  or  in  any  manner  attempt  to  in- 
fluenoe  legislation. 

(d)  The  corporation  may  not  issue  any 
share  of  stock  or  declare  or  pay  any  divi- 
dend. 

(e)  The  corporation  may  not  claim  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Congress  or  the  authority  of 
the  Federal  Government  for  any  of  its  ac- 
tivities. 

LIABILITT  OP  CORPORATION 

Sec.  8.  The  corporation  shall  be  liable  for 
any  atrt  of  any  director,  officer,  employee,  or 
agent  acting  within  the  scope  of  the  author- 
ity of  such  director,  officer,  employee,  or 
agent. 

SSRVICE  OP  PROCESS  ON  CORPORATION 

Sec.  9.  With  respect  to  service  of  process, 
the  corporation  shall  comply  with  the  laws 
of  the  States  in  which  It  is  incorporated  and 
the  States  in  which  it  carries  on  its  activities 
in  furtherance  of  its  corporate  purposes. 

TILX-KXmPT  STATUS  OP  COHPORATIOH 

Sec.  10.  The  corporation  shall  maintain  its 
status  as  an  organization  exempt  from  tax- 
ation as  provided  in  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954. 

BOOKS  AND  RECORDS  OP  CORPORATION; 
INSPECTION 

Sec.  11.  (a)  The  corporation  shall  keep 
correct  and  complete  books  and  records  of 
accouats  and  shall  keep  minutes  of  any  pro- 
ceeding of  the  corporation  involving  any 
member  of  the  corporation,  the  board,  or 
any  cemmlttee  having  authority  under  the 
board.  The  corporation  shall  keep  at  its 
principal  office  a  record  of  the  name  and  ad- 
dress of  any  member  entitled  to  vote. 

(b)  Any  book  or  record  of  the  corporation 
may  be  inspected  by  any  member  entitled  to 
vote,  or  any  agent  or  attorney  of  such 
member,  for  any  proper  purpose  and  at  any 
reasonable  time. 

(c)  Nothing  in  this  section  may  be  con- 
strued to  contravene  any  applicable  State 
law. 

AVDIT  of  FINANCIAL  TRANSACTIONS  OF 
CORPORATION 

Sec.  12.  The  first  section  of  the  Act  enti- 
tled ''An  Act  to  provide  for  audit  of  ac- 
counts of  private  corporations  established 
luider  the  Federal  law",  approved  August 
30,  1964  (36  U.S.C.  1101),  Is  amended  by  in- 
serting at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
Item: 

"(689  Franco-American  War  Veterans,  In- 
corporated.". 


ANNUAL  KBPOIT  TO  THE  OONCKCSS 

Sec.  13.  The  corporation  shall  report  an- 
nually to  the  CongreaB  concerning  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  corporation  during  the  pre- 
ceding fiaeal  year.  Such  report  shall  l>e  sub- 
mitted at  the  same  time  as  is  the  report  of 
the  audit  required  in  section  12.  Such  report 
may  not  be  printed  as  a  public  document. 

DEFINIIIONS 

Sec.  14.  For  purposes  of  this  Act: 

(1)  The  term  "board"  means  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  corporation. 

(2)  The  term  "corporation"  means  the 
Franco-American  War  Veterans,  Incorporat- 
ed. 

(3)  The  term  "State"  means  each  of  the 
several  States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin 
Islands,  Ouam,  American  Samoa,  the  North- 
em  Mariana  Islands,  the  Trust  Territory  of 
the  Pacific  Islands,  and  any  other  territory 
or  possession  of  the  United  States. 

EXPIRATION  OP  CHARTER 

Sec.  15.  If  the  corporation  fails  to  comply 
with  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  the 
charter  granted  in  this  Act  shall  expire. 

RESERVATION  OP  RIGffT  TO  AMEND  OR  REPEAL 
CHARTER 

Sec.  16.  The  right  of  the  Congress  to  alter, 
amend,  or  repeal  this  Act  is  expressly  re- 
served. 


OFFSHORE  ENERGY  SECURITY 
ACT  OP  1987 


HON.  JACK  FIELDS 

OP  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEinATIVES 

Thunday.  March  12.  1987 

Mr.  FIEU3S.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to 
introduce,  atong  with  several  of  our  col- 
leagues, tt)e  Offehore  Energy  Security  Act  of 
1987. 

The  purpose  of  this  legislation  is  to  provide 
some  badly  needed  relief  to  our  vital  but 
struggling  domestk:  energy  industry. 

As  a  ranking  minority  member  of  the  l-kxise 
Panama  Canal/Outer  Continental  Shelf  Sub- 
committee, I  have  been  a  strong  advocate  of 
devek)pir>g  our  offshore  energy  resources  in  a 
timely,  safe,  and  orderly  manner. 

While  the  precipitous  decline  in  petroleum 
costs  has  provkled  temporary  benefits  for  cer- 
tain regtons  of  our  country,  this  collapse  in  the 
energy  market  has  caused  severe  ecorKHnk: 
hardships  for  thousands  of  Americans.  On  bal- 
ance, I  am  sure  most  woukl  agree  that  these 
oil  price  devetopments  have  been,  at  best,  a 
mixed  blessing  for  this  Natkxi. 

As  a  result  of  falling  energy  prices,  we  have 
seen  a  dangerous  decline  in  expkxatkxi  activi- 
ty on  the  Federal  Outer  Continental  Shelf.  In 
fact,  just  last  week  the  number  of  offshore 
rigs  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexkx)  under  the  contract 
or  kivolved  in  drilling  stood  at  83.  This  figure 
represents  a  utiNzatkxi  rate  of  only  35  percent 
which  compares  most  unfavorably  with  the  93- 
percent  utHizatton  rate  of  January  1984. 

Mr.  Speaker,  while  these  figures  indcate  a 
serious  decline  in  energy  exptoratkxi  in  ttiis 
country,  they  don't  begin  to  tell  the  whole 
story. 

What  they  fail  to  show  is  that  U.S.  oil  im- 
ports have  incraaaed  from  27  percent  to  over 
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40  percent  of  our  energy  needs.  01  imports 
from  Persian  GuH  countries,  particularty  Saudi 
Arabia,  have  increased  by  400  percent  sirwe 
last  year. 

At  ttie  same  time,  our  Nation's  foreign  oH 
bill  is  growing  at  tt>e  rate  of  $1  txHion  a  month 
with  imports  nam  representing  nearly  one- 
fourth  of  our  total  trade  deficit 

Without  signifk»nt  new  energy  dtecoveries, 
we  can  expect  to  be  deperxlent  upon  foreign 
sources  for  60  to  70  percent  of  our  petroleum 
needs  by  the  year  2000. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  figures  also  fail  to  place 
in  proper  perspective  the  fact  that  investments 
by  the  13  largest  domestk:  oil  companies  de- 
clined by  $19.2  bilMon,  or  25.2  percent  from 
1985  to  1986  and  that  144,000  Americans 
emptoyed  in  the  domestk:  energy  industry 
have  lost  their  iot)S. 

In  short  the  decline  in  energy  prices  has 
sharply  increased  our  Natkxi's  dependence 
on  foreign  crude  oil — theret>y  enhancing  the 
power  of  the  OPEC  cartel.  It  has  created 
wklespread  ecorxxrac  cfistocatton  and  misery 
for  tens  of  ttx)usands  of  Americans.  It  has  de- 
pressed offshore  energy  exptoratkxi  and  de- 
vetopment — making  it  likely,  if  wre  do  not  act 
that  our  Natk>n  soon  coukj  face  a  serious 
energy  supply  disruptton. 

History  need  not  repeat  itself.  We  must 
renew  our  efforts  to  achieve  energy  independ- 
ence by  enacting  new  incentives  to  encourage 
addittonal  offshore  energy  exptoratxxi. 

We  must  not  wait  for  ttie  next  energy  crisis 
to  be  upon  us  t>efore  moving  ahead  to  ex- 
ptore,  devetop,  and  produce  our  offshore 
energy  resources. 

Unlike  our  onshore  reserves,  wtiich  are 
being  rapkJIy  depleted,  the  U.S.  Geotognal 
Survey  has  estimated  ttiat  the  Federal  OCS 
contains  up  to  60  percent  of  our  undiscovered 
energy  resources  representing  some  70  billkxi 
banels  of  oil  and  230  trillton  cubw  feet  of  nat- 
ural gas. 

Regrettably,  these  energy  resources  cannot 
be  developed  overnight  In  fact  a  well  drilled 
on  a  lease  on  the  OCS  today  will  not  produce 
energy  for  America's  homes,  schools,  or  fac- 
tories for  a  number  of  years. 

Under  normal  conditwns,  it  takes  2  years 
for  the  Department  of  the  Interior  to  organize 
a  lease  sale,  several  years  to  find  a  commer- 
cially producible  fieki,  and  8  to  10  years  to  de- 
y/ekip  the  resources  once  they  are  found. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  do  not  have  the  luxury  of 
that  kind  of  lead  time  and  unless  we  act  now 
the  return  of  gasoline  lines,  factory  and  school 
ck>sings,  and  double  digit  infiatnn  becomes 
increasingly  likely. 

With  each  passing  day,  this  Natton  t>e- 
comes  more  dependent  on  unstable  foreign 
energy  sources. 

What  we  are  witnessing  today  is  a  calculat- 
ed effort  by  OPEC  to  wipe  out  our  stripper 
well  productton  and  to  halt  all  exptoraton  ac- 
tivities by  manipulating  oil  prk»s  in  order  to 
reestablish  ttietr  control  over  the  energy 
market 

Wtttiout  tieing  metodramatk:,  I  want  deci- 
skxis  affecting  the  future  of  our  energy  supply 
made  in  places  Kke  Houston,  TX;  New  Orte- 
ans,  LA;  arxl  Washington,  DC,  and  not  in 
Gerieva,  Switzeriand  or  Riyadh,  Saudi  Arabia 
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We  can  control  our  own  dasUny  and  the 
Offshore  Energy  Security  Ad  is  s  poailhie  step 
in  that  dwection. 

As  I  indKatad  earlier,  the  purpoae  of  ttiis  bM 
is  to  establish  an  adequate  lewel  of  explora- 
tton,  devetopment  and  production  on  ttie 
Outer  Continental  Shelf  to  help  meet  the 
energy  needs  of  tfiis  Nation. 

This  bill  will  accomplish  that  purpose  t>y 
making  five  important  changes  in  eodsling  law. 
First  the  bill  towers  from  S150  to  $25  or  leas 
per  acre  ttie  amount  of  tfie  minimum  up-front 
bonus  payment  ttiat  a  company  must  spend  to 
obtain  a  lease  on  ttie  Federal  Outer  Continen- 
tat  Shelf. 

At  today's  oil  prices,  ttie  $150  per  acre  mini- 
mum is  a  maior  disincentive  to  leasing.  In  fact 
during  a  recent  hearing  before  tl>e  Panama 
Canal/OCS  Subcommittee,  the  Department  of 
the  Interior's  Director  of  the  Minerals  Manage- 
ment Senrice,  Mr.  William  Bettenberg,  noted 
that 

$150  an  acre  is  a  fairly  sulxtantlal 
amount.  It  costs  atx>ut  (900,000  Just  to  get  a 
tract  to  lease,  and  since  most  tracts  are  dry, 
that  is  typically  $900,000  for  dry  tracts. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  agree  completely  vvith  Mr. 
Bettenberg's  assessment  and  hope  ttie  ad- 
ministratton  will  endorse  a  return  to  the  pre- 
1981  rate  of  $25  per  acre.  In  my  view,  this 
change  alone  will  serve  as  a  major  incentive 
for  exploratk>n  activity,  not  only  in  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  but  also  in  the  frontier  offshore  areas. 
Second,  my  bill  altows  the  Secretary  of  ttie 
Interior  to  reduce  ttie  royalty  rate  for  both  new 
and  existing  leases.  With  crude  oil  prtoes  now 
at  $17  per  tiarrel  the  existing  royalty  rate  of 
16%  percent  is  causing  many  companies  to 
forgo  partkapation  in  a  lease  sale  and  to  pre- 
maturely abandon  existing  leases  because  the 
value  of  the  resource  does  not  cover  ttie  com- 
pany's operating  costs. 

While  the  costs  of  production  are  tow  in  the 
initial  phase  of  development  as  productton 
proceeds,  reservoir  pressure  declines  and  pro- 
duction costs  per  t>arrel  incrementally  in- 
crease. 

By  reducing  the  royalty  rate  toward  zero, 
particularly  as  a  lease  approaches  exhaustion, 
everyone  involved  in  the  leasing  process  wW 
benefit.  Profits  to  the  operator  will  be  higher, 
additional  royalties  will  accrue  to  the  Federal 
Government  emptoyment  will  increase,  and 
the  Nation  will  receive  additional  energy  pro- 
duction at  costs  betow  that  of  imported  on. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  value  of  oil  and  gas  devet- 
opment must  not  tie  measured  as  the  sum  of 
royalties  and  up-front  bonus  payments.  The 
real  tienefits  of  this  program  are  reflected  ki 
the  increase  in  domestic  production  of  oil  and 
gas  and  its  positive  impact  on  ttie  energy  se- 
curity of  this  Nation. 

The  third  change  I  have  proposed  in  ttiis 
legislation  is  simply  an  attempt  to  encourage 
the  Secretary  of  the  Intertor  to  utilize  his  exist- 
ing authority  to  offer  large  econorrac  units 
during  any  future  lease  sale. 

By  offering  a  number  of  tracts  as  a  large 
economK  unit  instead  of  indivMually,  both  ttie 
FederEd  Government  and  ttie  ol  industry  can 
maximize  their  efforts  to  find  commercially 
producible  quantities  of  oH  and  gas. 

By  expanding  ttie  initial  tiBct  size,  the  Gov- 
ernment wouM  provide  a  much  improved  op- 
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portw«y  to  moudm  any  palwitW  fossil  fust 


Fourth,  my  M  sslsMMiss  an  Offshore 
SiMy  Adwimy  OommMM^WMe  this  is  not  a 
nsw  prapoaali  thsra  is  oonsidorabia  support 
tor  tw  Ida*  ot  aatablsWng  a  committee  of  in- 
(MduaiSi  rapraoenling  oil  oompaniss,  driMng 
ounfcactoia.  trtiilcalois.  and  general  support 
santoM  wMoh  wouid  make  reoommendatiom 
to  tfia  U.&  Coast  Guard  on  ttw  safety  aspects 
of  ofWiora  oi,  gas.  and  other  mineral  oper- 


Aa  someone  who  has  been  a  strong  sup- 
portar  ol  oflWiora  safely,  I  beieve  that  the 
need  lor  this  adviaory  committae  has  been 


Finaly.  Mr.  Opsafcer.  this  bW  win  repeal  one 
of  Via  most  onerous,  unfair,  and  counterpro- 
duetfcia  laxaa  aver  enacted  by  the  Congress.  I 
am  ralsiTing.  of  course,  to  the  Federal  Wind- 
fal  Prom  Tax. 

TMa  Ikconcaived  and  antHree  enterprise  tax 
haa.  iinea  1960.  aapped  more  than  $78  billion 
from  ttw  inveatmant  and  exploration  budgets 
of  our  domestic  erwrgy  industry. 

I  would  say  to  my  cotoagues  that  you  do 
not  hav*  to  be  from  an  oi  State  to  want  this 
lax  rspaaiod.  if  you  tMleve  in  ttie  free  enter- 


>MMe  no  reverMjea  are  currently  being  col- 
lected, sirtoe  ttwre  are  no  profits — much  less 
windftf  profits  Ms  existsnce  continues  to 
sarve  aa  a  mafor  impedbnent  to  offsfxxe  drill- 
ing acHvily. 

VMtti  Invostmont  capital  in  such  short 
su|ipiy,  ttw  mere  poasfeHty  ttwt  this  tax  could 
be  raacHvatad  has  cauaed  dozens  of  explora- 
tion pnjeds  to  be  postporwd  or  abandoned. 

Mr.  Speaker,  ttwre  is  no  k)gKal  reason  not 
to  immadtotaly  repeal  the  windfall  profits  tax. 
N  is  not  coMeclirtg  any  reverHjes,  it  is  costing 
ttw  Federal  Government  money,  and  it  is  kill- 
ing erwrgy  exploration  for  Aimrica's  future. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  order  to  maintain  cunent 
leveis  of  reearyni  and  production,  the  United 
States  needs  to  find  the  equivalent  of  nine 
miion  baneis  of  oi  and  nearty  50  billion  cutjic 
feet  of  natural  gas  every  day.  We  are  falling 
sfxyt  of  ttwt  target,  arxj  we  have  no  time  to 


Whie  ttiia  propoaal  wW  not  solve  all  of  the 
problems  fadng  our  energy  industry,  it  is  an 
Impartant  component  of  comprehensive  effort 
to  increase  the  amount  of  erwrgy  exploration 
and  production  in  ttiis  (Nation. 

In  corabirwUoii  witti  ottwr  changes,  like  Im- 
medtata  decontrol  of  aN  natural  gas,  repeal  of 
ttw  Fuel  Use  Act,  irxwntives  for  stripper  well 
production  and  an  oi  import  fee,  we  can  stop 
the  perious  dedirw  of  our  domestic  energy  in- 
dustry. 

It  is  dearly  not  in  ttw  best  interest  of  Ameri- 
can oorwunwr*  to  leave  ourselves  at  the 
tiwrcy  of  forsign  oi  artd  gas  producers. 

In  fad.  as  many  Americans  may  recall,  the 
last  ttma  w«  became  overty  dependent  on  for- 
eign energy  sources,  oi  prices  made  their 
tastaat  dmb  kihislofy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  from  my  perspective,  a  oenter- 
pieoo  of  any  oomprslwrwive  energy  program 
la  ttw  dawatopnwnt  of  ttw  1  bWton  acres 
wNch  oompriae  ttw  Federal  Outer  Continental 
ShaM. 

By  Rm^  ahead  in  a  timely  way  to  expkye, 
dS¥Stop.  and  produce  our  offslwre  energy  re- 
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sourges,  we  assure  future  dependable  sup- 
pies  of  erwrgy,  we  strengttwn  our  ecoramy. 
we  cfeate  ttwusands  of  jobs,  we  decrease  our 
depefidence  on  imports,  and  we  reduce  our 
trade  deficil 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  each  Memtwr  to  sup- 
port ttiis  important  legislation  and  to  join  with 
me  ir^  promoting  ttw  early  passage  of  the  Off- 
shore Energy  Security  Act  of  1987. 

I  insert  the  text  of  ttiis  legislation. 
H.R.  1593 

Be  it  enacted  by  tJie  Senate  and  House  of 
Repnaentativea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  1.  SHORT  TITLE. 

Thb  Act  may  be  dted  as  the  "Offshore 
Enerty  Security  Act  of  1987". 

SEC.  2,  FINDINGS. 

The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  the  timely  development  of  America's 
outer  Continental  Shelf  energy  resources 
would  create  employment  opportunities,  im- 
prove our  international  balance  of  trade,  in- 
crease inveetment  in  domestic  industries, 
create  a  favorable  climate  for  economic 
growth,  and  help  ensure  our  national  securi- 
ty: 

(2)  the  United  States  outer  Continental 
SheU  contains  up  to  60  percent  of  our  un- 
discovered energy  resources— about 
25.000.000.000  to  70.000.000.000  barrels  of  oU 
and  160.000.000.000.000  to 
230,000.000.000.000  cubic  feet  of  natural 
gas— and  thus  Is  capable  of  providing  the 
fuel  this  Nation  needs  to  run  its  factories, 
heat  its  schools,  generate  electricity  for  our 
homes,  provide  transportation,  and  meet 
our  mtional  defense: 

(3)  only  2.5  percent  of  the  outer  Continen- 
tal Shelf  of  the  United  States  is  currently 
under  lease  whUe  over  30  percent  of  the 
worldwide  outer  Continental  Shelf  of  other 
nations  Is  currently  being  developed: 

(4)  10  to  15  years  can  elapse  from  the  time 
that  a  well  is  first  drilled  offshore  and  the 
time  the  first  oil  and  gas  from  that  well  is 
produced; 

(5)  whUe  it  is  true  that  the  United  States 
has  proven  oU  reserves  of  approximately 
27,000.000.000  barrels,  domestic  consump- 
tion of  approximately  5,700,000,000  barrels 
per  year  promises  to  exhaust  such  reserves 
rapidy; 

(6)  we  as  a  Nation  continue  to  import 
more  than  40  percent  pf  our  oU  require- 
ment£.  which  represents  some 
$40,000,000,000  per  year,  or  approximately 
30  percent  of  our  overall  trade  deficit; 

(7)  the  Federal  Outer  Continental  Shelf 
program  provides  employment  opportuni- 
ties for  Americans  in  nearly  every  State  in 
the  Union,  including  thousands  of  jobs  in 
Texas  and  Louisiana  alone; 

(8)  it  has  t>een  estimated  that  one  new  Job 
in  the  oU  and  gas  industry  creates  3.7  new 
Jobs  tn  other  sectors  of  our  economy  and  re- 
sults in  almost  $48,000  in  wages,  dividends, 
and  royalties,  almost  $30,000  in  Federal, 
State,  and  local  taxes,  and  $528,000  in  gross 
receipts  economy  wide; 

(9)  the  sudden  and  precipitous  drop  in 
crude  oil  prices  has  had  a  disastrous  effect 
on  domestic  energy  exploration.  In  particu- 
lar oB  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf; 

(10)  this  Nation  cannot  afford  to  lose  the 
exp^tise.  knowledge,  and  skills  of  our  off- 
shore energy  workforce.  Including  not  only 
offsliore  oil  workers  but  also  fabricators, 
steel  workers,  supply  iMat  operators,  service 
industry  workers,  and  many  others; 

(11)  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  Lands 
Act  Amendments  of  1078  attempted  to  pro- 
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vide  a  ctimulus  for  exploration,  develop- 
ment, and  production  of  energy  resources 
on  the  ouier  Continental  Shelf,  but  liecauae 
of  sufaaeqfcnt  world  eventa  has  faUed  to  do 
so  sufflcieiiUy:  and 

(13)  raianc  the  minimum  bid  for  the  right 
to  lease  oliter  Continental  Shelf  lands  from 
$25  to  $180  per  acre,  accomplished  in  1981, 
served  to  inhibit  such  leasing  for  explora- 
tion, devel(q>ment,  and  production  activities. 
SEC.  3.  pimrosBs. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  provide  the 
stimulus  necessary  to  maintain  a  level  of  ex- 
ploration, development,  and  production  on 
the  outer  Continental  Shelf  adequate  to 
meet  the  energy  needs  of  this  Nation. 

SEC  4.  ECONOMIC  STIMULUS  ACTIONS. 

(a)  Except  as  provided  in  subsection  (b) 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall— 

(1)  establish  $25  or  less  per  acre  as  the 
minimum  bid  for  the  right  to  lease  lands 
under  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  Lands 
Act; 

(2)  alter  the  royalty  rate  applied  to  both 
new  and  existing  leases  under  such  Act  to  a 
level  necessary  to  provide  an  economic  stim- 
ulus to  production;  or 

(3)  do  both  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2). 

(b)  This  section  shall  not  apply  to  those 
tracts  to  which  section  8(g)  of  the  Outer 
Continental  Shelf  Lands  Act  (43  U.S.C. 
1331)  applies. 

SEC.  5.  LAMJE  ECONOMIC  UNIT. 

Notwithstanding  section  8(b)(1)  of  the 
Outer  Continental  Shelf  Lands  Act  (43 
U.S.C.  1337(bXl)),  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior shall,  as  the  Secretary  deems  advisa- 
ble to  serre  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  offer 
for  lease  under  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf 
Lands  Act  areas  of  the  outer  Continental 
Shelf  that  constitute  large  economic  units. 
SEC.  6.  OPF8HORE  SAFETY  ADVISORY  COMMITTEE. 

(a)  EsTiiBUSHifEirT.— There  is  established 
a  National  Offshore  Vessel  Operators 
Safety  Advisory  Committee  (hereinafter  in 
this  section  referred  to  as  the  "Commit- 
tee"). The  Committee  shall  advise,  consult 
with,  and  make  recommendations  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  department  in  which  the 
Coast  Guard  is  operating  (hereinafter  in 
this  section  referred  to  as  the  "Secretary") 
on  matters  relating  to  the  safety  aspects  of 
offshore  oil,  gas,  and  other  mineral  oper- 
ations subject  to  regulation  by  the  Secre- 
tary. The  Secretary  shall,  whenever  practi- 
cable, consult  the  Conunlttee  concerning 
proposed  or  desirable  actions  affecting  the 
safety  of  such  offshore  operations.  Any 
advice  or  recommendation  made  by  the 
Committed  to  the  Secretary  shall  reflect  the 
Independent  Judgment  of  the  Committee  on 
the  matter  concerned.  The  Committee  is  au- 
thorized to  make  available  to  Congress  any 
information,  advice,  and  recommendations 
which  the  Committee  is  authorized  to  give 
to  the  Secretary.  The  Committee  shall  meet 
at  the  call  of  the  Secretary,  but  in  any  event 
not  less  than  once  during  each  calendar 
year.  All  proceedings  of  the  Committee 
shall  comply  with  the  P'ederal  Advisory 
Committee  Act  (5  U.S.C.  App.  1  et  seq.). 

(b)  MAfBERSHip.— <1)  The  Committee 
shall  con4st  of  fifteen  members  who  have 
particular  expertise,  knowledge,  and  experi- 
ence reganUng  the  transportation  and  other 
technology,  equipment,  and  techniques  that 
are  used,  or  are  l>eing  developed  for  use.  In 
the  exploration  for.  or  the  recovery  of,  off- 
shore oil,  gas,  or  other  mineral  resources  as 
follows: 

(A)  Four  memt>ers  representing  enter- 
prises engaged  in  the  production  of  oil,  gas, 
or  other  mineral  resources,  except  that  not 
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more  than  one  member  may  represent  com- 
panies included  on  the  list  of  restricted  Joint 
bidders  prepared  by  the  Department  of  the 
Interior. 

(B)  Three  members  representing  enter- 
prises specializing  in  offshore  drilling. 

(C)  Three  memt>ers  representing  enter- 
prises specializing  in  the  supply  of  offshore 
oil.  gas,  or  other  mineral  exploration  or  re- 
covery operations  by  water. 

(D)  Three  members  representing  general 
support  services  for  offshore  oil  and  gas  ac- 
tivities, including  construction  diving,  geo- 
physical, and  helicopter  services. 

(E)  Two  members  representing  individuals 
employed  in  offshore  operations. 

(2)  The  Secretary  shall  appoint  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  after  first  soliciting 
nominations  by  notice  published  In  the  Fed- 
eral Register.  The  Secretary  may  request 
the  head  of  any  other  Federal  agency  or  de- 
partment to  designate  a  representative  to 
advise  the  Committee  on  matters  within  the 
Jurisdiction  of  that  agency  or  department. 

(3)  The  Committee  shall  elect,  by  majori- 
ty vote  at  its  first  meeting,  one  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  as  the  Chairman  and 
one  of  the  memt>ers  as  the  Vice  Chairman. 
The  Vice  Clhalrman  sliaU  act  as  Chairman 
In  the  absence  or  incapacity  of.  or  in  the 
event  of  a  vacancy  in  the  office  of.  the 
Chairman. 

(4)  Terms  of  memtters  appointed  to  the 
Committee  shall  be  for  three  years,  except 
that  the  terms  of  those  members  first  ap- 
pointed under  paragraph  (1)  (A)  and  (B) 
shall  be  for  two  years.  The  Secretary  shall, 
not  less  often  than  once  a  year,  publish 
notice  in  the  Federal  Register  for  solicita- 
tion of  nominations  for  membership  on  the 
Committee. 

(C)   COMPEHSATION   AND   TERMIKATIOH.— (1) 

Members  of  the  Committee  who  are  not  of- 
ficers or  employees  of  the  United  States 
shall  serve  without  pay  and  members  of  the 
Committee  who  are  officers  or  employees  of 
the  United  States  shall  receive  no  additional 
pay  on  account  of  their  service  on  the  Com- 
mittee. While  away  from  their  homes  or 
regular  places  of  business,  members  of  the 
Committee  may  be  allowed  travel  expenses, 
including  per  diem  In  lieu  of  subsistence,  as 
authorized  by  section  5703  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code.  The  Secretary  shall  furnish  to 
the  Committee  an  executive  secretary  and 
such  secretarial,  clerical,  and  other  services 
as  are  considered  necessary  for  the  conduct 
of  its  business. 

(2)  Unless  extended  by  subsequent  Act  of 
Congress,  the  Committee  shall  terminate 
five  years  from  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act. 

SEC  7.  REPEAL  OF  WINDFALL  PROFITS  TAX. 

(a)  Chapter  45  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1986  (relating  to  windfall  profit  tax 
on  domestic  crude  oil)  is  hereby  repealed. 

(b)  The  repeal  made  by  sulisection  (a) 
shall  apply  to  oil  removed  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

SEC  8.  DEFINrnON. 

As  used  in  this  Act,  the  term  "outer  Conti- 
nental ShelT'  has  the  meaning  given  such 
term  in  section  2(a)  of  the  Outer  Continen- 
tal Shelf  Lands  Act  (43  U.S.C.  1331(a)). 
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HON.  G.  V.(SONNY)  MONTGOMERY 

OP  mssisstppi 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESDrtATIVES 

Thursday,  March  12. 1987 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
March  3,  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  pre- 
sented its  highest  honor— the  VFW  Congres- 
sional Award— to  Senator  Daniel  K.  Inouye.  I 
was  present  at  the  awards  dinner  and  was 
witness  to  a  hushed  crowd,  one  ttiat  listened 
intently  to  every  eloquent  phrase  of  Senatcx 
lh<ouYE's  remar1(s  and  noMed  in  agreement 
with  his  special  insight  into  the  meaning  of 
freedom  and  democracy. 

Senatcx  Incxjye— through  his  heroism  in 
battle  for  his  country,  his  leadership  and 
achievements  in  the  Congress,  and  his  at>ilrty 
to  so  ekx)uentty  express  his  patriotic  pride — 
has  proven  hirnself  many  times  over  to  be  a 
great  and  k>yal  American.  Therefcxe,  it  is  a 
pleasure  for  me  to  sfiare  with  my  colleagues 
the  gentleman's  very  moving  words,  preceded 
by  introductory  remarks  from  VFW  Command- 
er in  Chief  Norman  G.  Staab. 

IHTRODUCTORY  REMARKS  OF  VFW 
COMMAMSKR  Ilf  C^HIEF  NORMAM  G.  STAAB 

It  is  my  honor  to  present  to  this  great 
gathering,  a  distinguished  American  who 
has  been  chosen  to  receive  the  1987  VFW 
Congressional  Award. 

A  Congressman  and  U.S.  Senator  from 
Hawaii  for  27  years,  our  honoree  has  served 
the  Congress  and  the  Nation  with  distinc- 
tion. His  widely  acclaimed  leadership  within 
the  Congress  and  his  party  have  thrust  him 
Into  positions  of  national  prominence. 

He  is  the  third-ranking  leader  among 
Senate  Democrats  and  is  Secretary  of  the 
Democratic  Conference. 

He  gained  national  exposure  and  respect 
as  a  Member  of  the  Senate  Watergate  Com- 
mittee. Again  last  December,  because  of  his 
dedication.  Integrity,  and  abUlty.  he  was 
called  upon  by  his  colleagues  In  the  Senate 
to  be  chairman  of  a  special  Senate  Commit- 
tee investigating  the  Iran-Contra  foreign 
policy  crisis. 

Our  distinguished  guest  was  appointed  the 
first  chairman  of  the  Senate  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Intelligence.  Today  he  is  a  member  of 
the  influential  Senate  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee and  the  Senate  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. Science  and  Transportation.  He  Is 
also  a  meml>er  of  the  Senate  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration Committee  as  well  as  chairman 
of  the  Select  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs. 

His  ability  to  assess  issues  and  provide 
leadership  account  for  his  chairmanship.  In 
1984.  of  the  Senate  democratic  Central 
America  study  group.  His  knowledge  of  U.S. 
foreign  policy  led  to  his  selection,  that  same 
year,  as  the  senior  counselor  to  the  National 
Bipartisan  Commission  on  Central  America. 

Our  honored  guest,  at  18.  erJisted  In  the 
Army.  He  was  severely  wounded  in  Italy 
whUe  serving  with  the  famed  442d  Regimen- 
tal Comliat  team,  one  of  the  most  tilghly 
decorated  unite  In  World  War  II. 

He  was  awarded  the  Distinguished  Service 
CrtMS,  our  Nation's  second  highest  award 
for  military  valor,  the  Bronze  Star,  Purple 
Heart  with  cluster  as  well  as  12  other  mili- 
tary medals  and  citations. 

Ladles  and  gentlemen.  It  Is  with  great 
pride  ttiat  I  present  the  VFW  Congressional 
Award— to  a  great  statesman,  an  American 


patriot,  and  a  fellow  meml>er  of  our  Veter- 
ans of  Foreign  Wars.  The  Honorable  Daitih. 
K.  IirocYK. 

Remarks  or  Hoh.  Dahikl  K.  broxrrx 

vrrSRAHS  OP  PORKICM  wars  COIfGRXSSIOHAL 
AWARD  DUnriR.  march  3,  19ST 

I  have  l>een  privileged  to  serve  as  a 
memt>er  of  Congress  for  over  27  years. 
During  this  period,  my  amazement  at.  and 
respect  for.  the  miracle  of  democracy  has 
grown  with  each  passing  day. 

I  was  in  Washington  when  America  elect- 
ed and  Inaugurated  her  first  Catholic  Presi- 
dent, and  mourned  with  my  fellow  Senators 
when  he  met  with  an  untimely  death  by  an 
assassin's  bullet. 

The  hours  which  followed  the  assassina- 
tion were  disquieting  ones.  Even  among 
United  States  Senators  the  questions  most 
often  heard  were  "What  now?".  "What  do 
we  do?",  "Where  do  we  go  from  here?". 

But  somehow  our  system  worked.  A  new 
President  was  sworn  in,  the  business  of  ttiis 
country  continued.  Notwithstanding  the 
rumors  of  a  conspiracy,  our  country  settled 
down  without  martial  law,  without  armed 
troops  in  our  streete.  without  a  military 
junta. 

This  was  followed  by  the  Vietnam  decade. 
A  decade  of  alienated  youth,  of  violent  dem- 
onstrations, of  burning  draft  cards,  and  the 
exodus  to  Canada.  Our  democracy  was 
sorely  tested,  but  then  it  once  again  demon- 
strated ite  resiliency  and  strength. 

Our  nation  cried  out  to  those  wtw  left— 
"Come  home,  all  is  forgiven".  And  the  long 
process  of  giving  the  men  and  women  who 
had  served  our  nation  the  gratitude  they  de- 
served. l>egan. 

I  was  in  Washington  when  our  c^iital  city 
began  to  bum.  It  was  a  tense  moment  when 
it  appeared  that  open  racial  warfare  was  a 
possibility.  A  great  black  leader  was  mur- 
dered, and  his  angered  and  frustrated  fol- 
lowers put  to  torch  New  York.  Detroit, 
Washington  and  other  cities.  But  even  wtiUe 
the  ashes  were  still  warm.  Congress  contin- 
ued its  work  on  the  civil  righte  package. 
Once  again  the  strength  and  resiliency  of 
our  nation  and  our  people  carried  us 
through  the  dark  nlghte. 

Then  In  1974  when  our  President  relin- 
quished his  office  in  disgrace  and  left  our 
Nation's  capital.  I  was  once  again  awed  by 
the  strength  of  our  democracy.  There  were 
no  tanks  on  our  streete,  no  armed  divisions 
of  men.  The  resignation,  and  the  Inaugura- 
tion of  a  new  President  were  carried  out  In 
an  almost  "business  as  usual"  manner.  Men 
and  women  reported  for  work  on  schedule 
in  the  morning  and  left  their  offices  in  the 
afternoon  in  the  Wastilngton  traffic  Jam. 

In  recent  days,  headlines  throughout  this 
land  have  once  again  employed  the  words 
that  were  common  place  a  few  years  ago— 
"cover  up",  "scandal"  "what  did  he  know?" 

Throughout  those  recent  traumatic  years. 
in  fact  through  the  stress  and  strains  of 
more  than  200  years,  our  nation  has  perse- 
vered. What  is  the  secret  of  all  this?  Is  It 
the  Constitution? 

Many  political  sclentiste  would  respond  in 
the  affirmative.  But  yet,  other  countries 
have  similar  Constitutions.  In  fact,  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  Soviet  Union  is  a  lieautlful 
document.  Ite  spealLS  of  righte  and  privileges 
similar  to  that  of  ours. 

A  wise  scholar— Chief  Justice  Charles 
Evans  Hughes— once  wrote: 

"You  may  think  that  the  Constitution  is 
your  security— it  is  nothing  but  a  piece  of 
paper.  You  may  ttilnk  ttiat  the  statutes  sre 
your  security- they  are  nothing  but  words 
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talk 
Itii 

to 


Toa  naj  thtaik  that  Uw  eUbontc 
of  govanuMnt  la  your  Mcurity— 
■t  all.  vatkem  yoa  tuve  a  aound 
pubUe  opiiilon  to  give  life 
to  glv«  vitality  to  your 
to  make  cfOdcnt  your  loremment 


Thli  year  we  obaervc  the  Bicentennial  of 
•nr  CoftltuUop.  but  our  Conatltutlrai  like 
throughout  the  world  is 
1  by  C3iief  Juatioe  Huchea.  "It  is 
iwUitan  but  a  piece  of  paper"— "unless  you 
. . .  give  life  to  your  OonsUtutkm." 

I  really  do  not  know  the  entire  answer  to 
the  aouree  of  our  strength,  but  I  am  certain 
that  tt  Uea  in  the  hearts  of  the  conglomera- 
tkn  of  people  we  can  Americans. 

We  Amerlcaiis  can  be  justly  proud  of  our- 
our  country  because  throughout 
yean,  we  ha*e  given  life  to  our 
CiBHilliMhiu.  Ouia  is  a  living  Ccmstltution. 
TlM  praoHB  to  gtvtng  life  to  our  Constltu- 
ttai  bM  never  been  easy. 

We  have  witnessed  the  tragedy  of  a  CivU 
War.  ulMre  father  battled  aon  and  neighbor 
killed  nsjghbnr.  We  have  witnessed  great 
and  heated  debates  in  our  Congress.  We 
have  witnessed  bloody  demonstrations.  But. 
in  each  ease,  the  people  prevailed  and  our 
OonetttotioB  was  made  stronger. 

I  am  proud  to  live  In  a  land  wliich  freely 
the  opportunity  to  speak  out  and 
!  the  government.  The  author  of  our 
Dfrtaration  of  Independence.  Thomas  Jef- 
fanao  once  mid:  "The  virit  of  resistance  to 
k  so  valuable  on  certain  occa- 
that  I  wish  it  to  be  always  kept  alive. 
It  wQl  often  be  ezerdsed  when  wrong,  but 
better  so  than  not  to  be  exercised  at  all." 

I  am  proud  to  live  in  a  land  which  does 
not  bum  books,  but,  Instead  permits  us  to 
read  all  books,  even  if  the  prose  be  ugly,  vile 
and  profane. 

I  am  proud  to  live  in  a  land  which  pro- 
vides tree  public  education  to  all  thoee  with 
the  capacity  and  ability  to  learn. 

I  am  i»oud  to  live  in  a  land  in  wliich,  for 
the  first  time  In  history,  over  one-half  of 
our  young  pet^de  are  going  on  to  higher 
education. 

I  am  proud  to  live  In  a  land  which  la 
trying  not  to  forsake  its  elder  citizens  and 
pravideB  them  witti  medical  and  hospital 
care  to  their  autumn  years. 

I  am  proud  to  live  In  a  land  which  is 
trying  its  best  to  eradic^e  from  its  midst. 
poverty  and  hunger  and  the  age-old  curse  of 
bigotry  end  discrimination. 

The  paoe  may  be  slow— but  we  are  step- 
ping forward  to  our  goals. 

I  am  proud  to  live  in  a  land  where  the 
people  are  free  to  elect  representatives  to 
serve  them  in  their  councils  of  government. 

I  am  proud  to  live  in  a  land  where  every 
penen.  <iM»ii«H«g  tbe  criminal,  has  his 
light*  protected  tai  the  courts— where  the 
Ifliraae  "due  proeem  of  Uw"  Is  a  meaningful 
and  living  phrase. 

I  am  proud  to  live  in  a  land  where  one 
may  pray  as  he  cbooees  to  his  God  or  Oods. 
or  not  wonhto  at  alL 

I  am  proud  to  live  in  a  land  where  the 
promise  of  sunnfas  and  advancement  Is  real. 

And  I  am  proud  to  live  In  a  land  which  has 
produced  men  and  women  like  Thmnas  Jef- 
ferson. Abtaham  Linoi^  Susan  B.  Antho- 
ny. Oliver  Wendell  Hofanes.  Helen  Keller. 
John  P.  Kennedy,  and  Martin  Luther  King, 
we  face  the  very  difficult  chal- 
that  Ue  ahead,  it  is  Important  to  re- 
tbat  resiliency  has  always  been  a 
port  at  the  American  character.  I  believe  it 
still  ia.  Americans  have  always  bounced  back 
when  beeet  by  adversity— In  business,   in 


exploration.  In  art.  In  politics,  and  In 
perKinal  relatlonahipa.  It  Is  time  we  commit 
our  skills,  our  Intelligence,  our  determina- 
tion and  our  resiliency  to  curing  the  ills  we 
have  spent  the  past  dozen  years  in  diagnos- 
ing. This  Job  Is  as  much  yours  as  it  is  mine. 
WlUk  confidence  bom  and  nurtured  by 
knowledge  and  truth,  and  with  the  courage 
of  free  men  and  women,  I  believe  we  shall 
prevaiL 


THI  200TH  ANNIVERSARY  OP 
THE  UNITED  STATES-FRENCH 
ALLIANCE 


HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

OP  rLORISA 
Of  THX  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSKHTATIVZS 

Thursday,  March  12,  1987 

Mr.  FASCELL  Mr.  Speaker,  this  year  marks 
the  McentermiaJ  of  the  United  States  aUiance 
with  France.  This  occasion  gives  us  an  Impor- 
tant opportunity  not  only  to  commemorate  a 
signiCcant  historical  event  but  also  celehrate 
the  knportance  of  two  cerrturies  of  French- 
Ametican  relations. 

Two  hundred  years  of  close  relations 
remind  us  that  France  was  America's  first 
friend  and  ally.  Marquis  de  (.afayette  and 
other  French  patriots  played  a  critical  role  In 
the  defeat  of  British  forces  at  Yorktown.  With- 
out French  military  and  financial  support, 
American  Independence  wouW  likely  have 
been  impossible.  The  people  of  the  United 
States  shoukJ  never  forget  this. 

As  well,  both  the  French  stkI  American  peo- 
ples must  never  forget  ttie  bonds  of  friendship 
forged  by  our  joint  struggle  for  freedom  in  two 
tragic  worW  wars.  No  events  symbolize  that 
struggle  more  poignantly  than  the  struggle 
along  the  western  front  In  1917-18,  and  tfie 
battle  on  tt)e  t>eaches  of  Normandy  on  June 
6,  1944. 

The  bicentennial  of  the  alliarK:e  with  France 
is  an  Important  remirxler  of  the  revolutionary 
and  democratK  traditkvis  shared  by  our  two 
countries.  I  hope  that  this  commemoration  will 
help  us  to  reflect  on  ttie  deep  signifk^fKO  and 
meaitir)g  of  that  alliance,  and  remind  us  of  our 
unique  relationships  with  France,  and  the  his- 
toric ties  ttiat  help  to  preserve  and  strengtfien 
French-American  relatk>r». 


GmL  SCOUTS  OP  THE  UNITED 
STATES  OP  AMERICA 


HON.  WILLIAM  H.  NATCHER 

OP  KXHTOCKT 
IK  THX  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Thursday.  March  12,  1987 

Mr,  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  mari« 
the  75th  anniversary  of  tiie  Girls  Scouts  of  the 
United  States  of  America  and  I  join  with  the 
Girl  Scouts  as  they  celebrate  their  anniversary 
with  the  theme  'Traditnn  with  a  Future." 

Gid  Scouts  of  the  United  States  of  America 
was  founded  by  Juliette  Gordon  Low  on 
Maroh  12,  1912  in  Savannah  GA  with  a  group 
of  18  giris.  Today  there  are  approximatefy 
2,247,000  Giri  Scouts  In  five  program  levels: 
Daisy  Girl  Scouts,  Brownies,  Junior  Giri 
Scouts,  Cadette  Giri  Scouts,  and  Senior  Giri 
Scouts.  Membership  was  extended  to  giris  In 
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kinderganen— or  age  five—in  1964.  creating 
the  Msy  Giri  Scouts.  This  was  one  of  a 
series  of  changes  that  has  added  a  oontam- 
porary  flavor  to  the  Giri  Scouts'  tradittonal 
vahjes. 

The  Girl  Scouts  continue  to  face  the  future 
with  optiniism  and  pride  and  have  responded 
promptly  to  contemporary  issues  facing  the 
Nation  and  the  worid,  by  joining  the  campaign 
against  stiwtance  abuse  and  chiM  abuse.  The 
organization  also  addresses  the  giris'  current 
Interests,  as  well  as  their  future  rotes  as 
women. 

The  Kentuckiana  Giri  Scout  Council  serves 
the  giris  ih  the  Second  District  of  Kentucky, 
which  I  hgve  tiie  privilege  of  representing  in 
the  Congress.  This  council  continues  to  be 
active  an^  has  a  membership  of  more  t^an 
25,000. 

The  Gid  Scouts  of  the  United  States  of 
Amertea  is  a  fine  organizatkxi  with  a  right  suc- 
cessful past  and  at  this  time  I  vwxjki  like  to 
wish  the  Oirt  Scouts  continued  success  in  all 
their  future  erxieavors. 


LEGISLATION  TO  REFORM  THE 
TORT  LAWS 


HON.  STEWART  B.  MdONNEY 

OP  coHiracncuT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  12.  1987 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  in- 
troducing legislatton  to  reform  the  tort  laws  as 
they  apply  to  product  liability  litigatnn. 

This  bill  is  the  culmination  of  over  3  months 
of  studying,  debating,  sifting,  and  piecing  to- 
gether the  best  provcskxis  of  prior  bills,  White 
House  reoommendatnns  and  other  materials. 
I  am  proiil  of  this  effort,  and  am  convinced 
that  if  product  liability  legislation  Is  enacted 
duririg  the  100th  Congress,  many  of  these 
provisnns  will  be  included. 

Let  me  highlight  the  major  sections  of  my 
legislation: 

GENERAL  UABHJTY  STANDARD 

Any  person  who  sells  any  product  in  a  de- 
fective corxlition  unreasonably  dangerous  to 
the  user  or  consumer  is  subject  to  liability  for 
physreal  term  caused  by  the  product  to  the 
user  or  consumer  or  the  property  of  the  user 
or  consumer  If:  First,  such  person  Is  engaged 
In  the  business  of  selling  such  product,  and 
Second,  It  is  expected  to  arxl  does  reach  the 
user  or  consumer  without  substantial  change 
In  the  conditkm  in  wfinh  it  is  soW. 

COMPARATIVE  NEOUQENCE 

A  persoh  is  not  KaUe  to  a  user  or  consumer 
under  the  general  liability  standard  if  the  phys- 
nal  harm  to  the  user  or  consumer  was  more 
the  result  of  the  negligence  of  the  user  or 
consumer  than  the  negligerK»  of  such  person. 

AVAUABlf  DEFENSES 

First,  a  person  shall  not  be  liable  urxler  the 
general  standard  if  the  physical  harm  to  the 
user  or  consumer  is  the  result  of  an  unreason- 
able misuge  of  a  product  even  if  ttie  misuse  Is 
foreseeable  a.nd  can  feasibly  be  prevented. 

Second,  a  person  shall  not  be  liat)le  under 
the  general  standard  because  of  the  condition 
of  a  product  if  at  the  time  the  product  was 
made  there  was  not  available  on  the  market, 
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through  reasonable  research  methods  or  put>- 
Hshed  materials,  the  technique  to  discover  and 
eliminate  the  defective  conditkxi. 

JOINT  AND  SEVERAL  UABILfTY 

This  standard  will  only  be  appHcable  as  be- 
tween persons  acting  in  concert  where  the 
concerted  actkxi  proximately  caused  the  injury 
for  wtwch  one  or  more  of  such  persons  are 
found  liable  for  damages.  Otherwise,  a  person 
fourxi  liable  for  damages  In  any  such  actKMi 
may  be  found  liable,  if  at  all.  only  for  those 
dainages  directly  attributable  to  the  person's 
pro  rata  share  of  fault  and  responsibility. 

UMrTATION  OF  DAMAGES 

First  noneconomic  damages— including  pu- 
nitive damages — may  not  be  awarded  In 
excess  of  $250,000,  In  any  product  liability 
action  subject  to  this  act 

Secorxl,  punitive  damages  may  not  be 
awarded  in  a  product  liability  action  subject  to 
this  Act  unless:  First  it  is  shown  that  the 
person  sut>ject  to  liatiility  acted  with  flagrant 
indifference  to  consumer  safety,  and  Second, 
there  is  an  award  of  compensatory  damages. 
Furtfiermore  punitive  damages  may  not  be 
awarded  agairat  manufacturers  or  product 
sellers  of  a  drug  or  medical  devk»  If  tliat  drug 
was  subject  to  premarket  approval  by  the 
Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Services,  or 
the  drug  is  generally  recognized  as  safe  and 
effective  pursuant  to  conditions  established  by 
the  Secretary,  unless  fraud  is  shown. 

PERIODIC  PAYMENT  OF  DAMAGES 

Alk>ws  a  court  to  award  future  economk: 
damages  In  periodk:  or  other  payments  con- 
sistent with  the  needs  of  the  plaintiff. 

COLLATERAL  SOURCES  OF  COMPENSATION 

Any  award  of  damages  to  a  person  In  a 
product  liability  actk>n  subject  to  tfiis  act  shall 
be  reduced  by  tfie  court  by  the  amount  of  any 
past  or  future  payment  or  benefit  covered  by 
this  sectton  which  the  person  has  received  or 
for  whrch  the  person  is  ellglt>le  on  account  of 
the  same  personal  injury  or  death  for  whicfi 
such  damages  are  awarded. 

CONTINGENCY  FEES 

The  contingency  fee  schedule  recommend- 
ed by  the  White  House  in  Its  Febniary  1986 
Report  on  Tort  Polfcy  Is  Included.  The  sched- 
ule is  as  folk>ws:  25  percent  of  the  first 
$100,000  recovered;  20  percent  of  the  next 
$100,000  recovered;  15  percent  of  the  next 
$100,000  recovered;  and  10  percent  of  the  re- 
mainder of  ttie  judgement  or  settlement 

STATUTE  OF  UMITATKDNS 

A  2-year  statute  of  limitatkMis  is  imposed  on 
product  liatMlity  actkxis.  This  statute  will  run 
from  the  time  the  claimant  in  ttie  action  dis- 
covered, or  in  the  exercise  of  due  diligence 
shoukJ  have  discovered,  the  harm  for  which 
the  action  is  tirought 

STATUTE  OF  REPOSE 

No  product  liability  action  subject  to  this  act 
may  be  commenced  more  than  10  years  after 
the  date  a  product  whnh  caused  physical 
harm  to  the  claimant  In  the  actton  is  sokl, 
unless  ttie  person  selling  the  product  express- 
ly represented  in  writing  that  the  product  coukj 
be  used  safely  for  a  kxtger  period.  However,  a 
product  liability  actkm  may  be  brought  within 
15  years  after  the  sale  of  the  product  involved 
in  the  action  if  the  physk»l  harm  to  the  claim- 
ant in  the  action  was  caused  wittiin  10  years 
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after  the  date  of  the  sale  but  did  not  manifest 
itself  within  such  10-year  period. 

ALTERNATIVE  DISPUTE  RESOLUTION 

Tfie  Attorney  General  is  ordered  to  report  to 
Congress  witfiin  1  year  of  enactment  of  tfiis 
bill,  recommendatk>ns  to  implement  alternative 
dispute  resolutkin  polkaes  «vith  regard  to  civil 
disputes  filed  in  Federal  court 

In  Fet>ruary  1986,  ttie  Wfiite  House  report 
on  tort  polkry  raised  tfie  red  flag  on  tfie  insur- 
ance crisis  and  on  the  role  ttiat  product  liabil- 
ity laws  have  played  in  it  Tfie  report  pointed 
out  tfiat  tfie  number  of  product  liability  cases 
filed  in  Federal  district  courts  has  increased 
from  1,579  In  1974  to  13,554  In  1985— a  758- 
percent  Increase.  Yet  Congress  dkl  not  heed 
tfie  warning. 

In  March  1986,  I  brought  the  House  Small 
Business  Sutxx>mmittee  on  General  Oversight 
and  the  Economy  to  Stamford,  CT,  to  hear  the 
problems  tfiat  small  businessmen  in  my  dis- 
trict were  facing.  The  overwtielming  view  was 
tfiat  Congress  needed  to  move  quKkly  to 
remove  tfie  burden  under  wtuch  these  busi- 
nessmen found  tfiemselves.  This  was  not  the 
only  such  kxal  fiearing — ^ttie  story  of  mounting 
Insurance  premiums,  and  worse,  tfie  complete 
unavailability  of  liability  Insurance  was  heard 
througfiout  tfie  Natx>n.  Yet  Congress  did  not 
fieed  tfie  warning. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  that  this  year  with  the 
mood  of  Congress  so  riveted  on  competitive- 
ness we  can  begin  to  move  forward  on  tfie  in- 
surance availatiillty  and  affordatiility  crisis. 
Product  Nability  shoukJ  be  the  first  item  on  this 
agenda,  but  It  cannot  be  ttie  last  Similar 
trends  In  tioth  medk»l  malpractice  and  in 
claims  filed  against  municipal  and  county  offi- 
cials are  apparent. 

I  urge  tfie  Congress  to  heed  tfie  Insurance 
crisis  warning  this  year.  Let's  start  by  making 
sure  tfiat  any  competitiveness  package  corv 
sidered  by  this  House  contains  a  product  li- 
ability section.  The  White  House  package  re- 
cently Introduced  t)y  our  distinguished  Minority 
Leader  Robert  Michel  contains  such  a  sec- 
tion. That's  a  good  start— now  let's  keep 
moving  forward. 


HON.  JOHN  E.  GROTBERG 


HON.  J.  DENNIS  HASTERT 


OP  ILLIMOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  12,  1987 
Mr.    HASTERT.    Mr.    Speaker,    I    wish   to 
submit  additk>nal  tributes  to  former  Congress- 
man John  Grotberg  for  the  Record: 
A  MnfoitiAL  STAinfKin  Homorihg  the  Lips 

AHD    DlSTXHCnVE    COITTRIBnTIOIlS    OP    THK 

Honorable  Johh  E.  Ghothkrg,  Msmbeb  op 
Congress 
(By  Wlllard  C.  Rasmussen.  Vice  President, 
Program  Services,  Lutheran  Social  Serv- 
ices of  IlUnois) 

In  the  Summer  of  1972.  John  Orotl>erg 
agreed  to  be  consultant  to  and  manage 
Hotel  Baker,  a  lovely  old  hotel  In  St. 
Charles,  Illlnoia  which  was  being  coverted 
Into  a  retirement  hotel  for  older  persons  by 
Lutheran  Social  Services  of  Illinois.  The 
hotel,  which  was  to  be  made  a  Historical 
landmark  a  few  years  later,  was  a  gift  of  Ms. 
DeUora  Norris  to  the  Social  Service  Organi- 
zation. 
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John  took  complete  responslblHty  for  a 
task  that  was  in  need  of  his  Individual 
touch,  sensitivity  and  business-like  ap- 
proach. He  then  proceeded  to  make  the 
Hotel  Baker  a  home  for  55  older  persona, 
and  a  place  for  meetings,  iMmquets  and  com- 
munity functions.  He  created  a  central 
downtown  base  for  community  activity  in 
the  Hotel  Baker  sharing  the  l>eauty  and  In- 
teresting art  objects  with  the  many  visitors. 
John's  leadership  skills  and  close  relation- 
ship with  the  donor  of  the  Hotel  fostered 
gifts  and  support  which  was  important  to 
the  growth  and  development  of  a  solid,  es- 
sential service  program  to  older  persons. 

John  complemented  the  array  of  services 
to  older  persons,  by  facilitating  the  location 
and  construction  of  Carrol  Tower,  a  sulisi- 
dlzed  rent  facility  of  106  vjartments,  ovei^ 
looking  the  Hotel  Baker  gardens  and  the  Fox 
River. 

John's  concern  and  interest  extended 
beyond  the  older  generation.  His  work  as  a 
Member  of  the  nilnois  General  Assembly 
wiU  long  l>e  rememl>ered  by  the  Hosploe 
Movement  and  Chlldrens  Services. 

Lutheran  Social  Services  of  Illinois  was 
blessed  with  his  gift  of  Ume,  talent  and 
money  for  thirteen  years.  His  memory  will 
long  live  in  our  hearts. 

Bklvibbre  Township. 
Belvidere,  IL.  March  2,  1987. 
J.  E>KNMis  Hastert. 
Member  of  Congreaa, 
SIS  Cannon  BvUding, 
WaahingUm,  DC. 

Dear  Dennt:  Pursuant  to  your  letter  of 
February  20,  1987  requesting  statements 
from  friends  and  colleagues  of  John  Grot- 
berg—I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"John  Grotiierg  was  a  sincere,  dedicated 
person  ...  he  cared.  His  fairness,  wit  and 
himior  will  never  l>e  forgotten.  As  govern- 
ment lost  a  leader  and  his  family  lost  a 
loved  one  .  .  .  we— lost  a  friend." 

Belvidere  Town- 
ship—Boone 
County,  Illinois, 
Robert  L.  "Bob" 
Turner,  Sujiervl- 
sor.  March  2,  1987. 

Your  Invitation  to  come  to  Washington 
and  witness  this  tribute  to  John  was  most 
appreciated.  Sorry  I  am  unable  to  attend  In 
person.  Good  luck  in  your  effort  to  name 
the  post  office  in  St.  Charles  in  his  honor. 
Go  for  it! 

Kindest  personal  regards. 
Robert  U  "Bob"  Turner. 

Supervisor, 
Belvaere  Towiuhip. 

Ltttheran  Social  Services  op  Illinois, 

De»  Plaines.  March  4. 1987. 
Hon.  J.  Dennis  Hastebt. 
Member  of  Congress, 
SIS  Cannon  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Congrxssiian  EtASTEsr:  It  is  a  privi- 
lege to  join  with  you  in  memory  of  Con- 
gressman John  E.  Grotberg.  John  was  a  col- 
league at  Lutheran  Social  Services  of  Illi- 
nois and  a  personal  friend.  He  was  a  states- 
man, a  true  representative  of  his  constitu- 
ents. John  was  one  who  was  willing  to  listen 
and  to  act. 

As  a  member  of  Congress  and  the  Illinois 
Senate  and  House.  John  was  committed  to  a 
positive  partnership  t>etween  the  public 
sector  and  the  voluntary  not-for-profit 
human   service   agency.    Even   as   I    write 
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todkr.  tbe  Oratbors  ooat-KUted  ralmbune- 

Im  ki  nUnoiB  it  baiiic  s^md  to  til 

onmgUd  by  the  nilnoia  Depwi- 

t  of  CliiMm  and  Funlly  Servleea. 

Jtabnl  aMBMMT  Uvea  on— bte  ImiMct  Is  felt. 

auuMBly. 


8r.  CtBWMi  CHiiinmi  or  Coiocmcx, 

8L  autTla.  IL,  Manh  i.  1»»7. 
Hon.  J.  DBDm  HmatT, 
iT  aomOl  River  Lane, 

m. 

:  John  Orotbert  wu  the  1983 
Award  winner  which  ia  St. 
CtaulM'  hlgliMt  award  givesi  annnally  by 
tte  at.  Chartn  Chamhw  of  Commerce  to  an 


This  award  waa  preaented  that  partlcular 
ercnlnc  by  Rnbgr  Vtank  a  past  prestdent  of 
tbe  St.  Charlea  Chamhw  of  Commerce  and 
paat  niaiTiiiiiatiii  Award  winner.  In  her  in- 
tndaeUon  Rank'  arited.  "What  counU  for 
maBtmm  in  life  and  what  makea  one  person 
■uceaed  and  become  a  community  leader?" 
Then  ahe  stated,  "To  me  suooeaa  In  life  Is 
the  Joy  we  get  tran  service  to  others;  the 
Joy  that  oomea  When  we  feel  we  have  con- 
tribated  aomethlng  to  someone  else's  life. 
Our  winner.  (John  Orotberc)  has  contribut- 
ed a  great  deal  of  Joy  in  service  to  others 
and  he  doeaao  quietly  and  without  fanfare." 
When  Jcdm  aenepted  the  award,  be  made  a 
statement  that  epit«nlxed  his  lifelong  phi- 
kaophy.  "Tou  have  to  pay  the  rent  for  the 
space  you  take  up  in  society  .  .  .  one  neigh- 
bor to  another,  that's  how  it  works  folks. 
and  rm  tfkd  and  moud."  Orotberg's  philoe- 
oidiy  of  political  otBee  was  in  sync  with  his 
persoeal  attitude  of  life.  He  often  stated. 
"TlMae  damn  stats  dont  belong  to  anyone; 
it's  Just  a  lease."  "Tve  believed,  and  tried  to 
live  by  that  attitude." 

To  further  evidence  his  contribution  to 
the  City  of  St  Charies  and  Kane  County, 
let  me  name  some  of  the  local  organisations 
that  he  served  as  founder  and/or  officer 
•M-Ctty  PamOy  Project.  Fox  VaUey  Hos- 
pice, Flaynalurs,  St.  Charles  Community 
Chest.  Baker  Memorial  United  Methodist 
Chur^  YlfCA  Indian  Guides  and  the 
Hotel  Baker  Betliement  Center. 

To  paraphrase  a  telegram  from  President 
Reagan  read  on  that  memorable  evening, 
our  nation  and  community  was  enhanced 
because  of  people  like  John  Qrotberg. 
Sincerely. 

Phtllib  M.  JasKK. 

J9S7Pre*Ulent 


HUMANE  ANALYSIS 


HON.  BARNEY  FRANK 


or  mssACHussiis 
ni  TBB  BOUSE  OF  1 


ATIVKS 


Thunday.  March  12. 1987 

Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Spaafcer.  I  am  pleased  that 
Ihaiw  ia  a  graat  daal  of  kHaraat  bolh  in  Con- 
graea  and  In  ttM  aMaculiM  branch  on  the  sub- 
iact  of  bnpRMAig  our  vMMaie  system.  In  a 
iwoant  artde  in  the  Boaton  Sunday  Globe. 
Robert  GraangMn,  dbedor  of  the  Center  on 
AklBat  and  Pdcy  f*iiorlMws  wrote  an  Impor- 
tanl  arlda  which  undartnes  some  of  the  Im- 
portanl  facta  about  weWara.  and  makes  points 
wirich  pdcyinahara  must  Itoep  in  mind  if  we 
«•  to  traat  the  needy  in  our  society  with  the 
I  and  Jusiio*  tt«l  our  values  require. 
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Unforturtatety.  many  of  those  involved  in 
tiis  debate— perticularty  In  ttw  Reegan  admirv 
iatratiorv- are  trying  to  ignore  or  deny  some  of 
tw  furvtemental  points  Mr.  Greensteki  makes, 
and  tfie  result  of  this  denial  will  tw  a  turttMr 
degradatton  of  ttte  Hves  of  some  of  tfw  poor- 
est and  meet  vulneraUe  people  in  our  society. 

I  ask  tiurt  Mr.  Greenstein's  cogent  and 
humane  analysis  tM  printed  iiere  and  I  hope 
that  those  perticipating  in  tiie  effort  to  improve 
the  way  in  which  the  welfare  system  serves 
both  those  in  need  and  our  overall  economy 
wiN  bear  tiie  points  he  makes  in  mind. 
Bttmamk  Amaltsis  or  WKLrAaa  Ststsm 
(By  Roliert  Oreenstein) 

While  welfare  reform  Is  likely  to  be  an  im- 
portant concern  In  the  100th  Omgress.  no 
one  should  exiiect  dramatic  reductions  in 
poverty  or  striking  improvements  in  the 
welfare  system  in  the  next  two  years.  Major 
barriers  limit  the  reforms  that  can  be  en- 
acted—as well  as  the  impact  they  may  have. 

First,  large  scale  welfare  reform  in  1987  or 
1988  faces  a  lack  of  strong  presidential  lead- 
ership and  the  oversized  federal  deficit. 
Second,  the  Impact  of  reforms  that  do  make 
their  way  Into  law  is  likely  to  be  limited  by 
the  continuing  lackluster  performance  of 
the  economy. 

In  1978.  the  last  year  before  the  large  up- 
surge in  poverty,  11.4  percent  of  the  popula- 
tion, or  24.5  million  Americans,  were  {>oor. 
By  contrast,  in  1985,  33.1  million  Ameri- 
oms — or  8.6  million  more— were  poor,  and 
the  poverty  rate  stood  at  14  percent. 

Many  assume  this  upsurge  in  poverty  is 
due  in  large  part  to  increased  teenage  preg- 
nancies and  out-of-wedlock  births,  especially 
aniong  blacks.  Yet  the  out-of-wedlock  birth- 
mte  for  black  women,  while  still  very  high, 
ts  lower  today  than  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
i950s  and  the  1960s.  And  poverty  is  some- 
what less  feminized  today  than  in  1978. 

In  that  year,  36  percent  of  all  people 
living  in  poverty  lived  in  families  with  chil- 
dren headed  by  a  non-elderly  female.  By 
1985.  this  figure  had  declined  to  33.5  per- 
cent. Moreover,  people  in  such  families  ac- 
oount  for  less  than  28  percent  of  the  in- 
crease In  poverty  since  1978.  A  much  larger 
percentage  of  the  increase — some  47  per- 
oent— occurred  in  families  with  children 
headed  by  either  a  non-elderly  married 
ODuple  or  a  non-elderly  male. 

IMPACT  OP  NATION'S  BCONOMT 

While  the  increasing  proportion  of  fami- 
lies that  are  headed  by  single  women  has 
surely  Increased  poverty  rates,  it  has  not 
lieen  the  principal  cause  of  the  record  in- 
crease in  poverty  since  the  late  19708. 
During  this  period,  poverty  grew  much 
fbster  among  two-parent  families  than 
among  families  headed  by  single  females. 
And  this  occurred  liecause  of  the  economy. 

When  the  economy  stagnates  or  declines, 
poverty  rises  most  rapidly  among  those 
groups  with  the  strongest  attachments  to 
the  work  force.  Thus,  poverty  among  two- 
parent  families  has  increased  most  since  the 
late  1970s. 

Indeed,  the  prime  factor  behind  the  pov- 
erty increase  has  not  l>een  an  erosion  of 
values,  increases  in  premarital  sexual  activi- 
&,  or  the  like.  Rather,  it  has  been  the  disap- 
pointing performance  of  the  economy. 

lAst  year  marked  the  sixth  consecutive 
year  that  the  unemployment  rate  eciualed 
Or  exceeded  7  percent.  There  has  Xteen  no 
oomparable  stretch  of  unemployment  since 
the  end  of  World  War  n. 

In  addition,  the  numlwr  of  long-term  un- 
tmployed  has  skyrocketed,  climbing  46  per- 
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cent  from  1980  to  1986.  The  proportion  of 
tlte  unemployed  who  are  long-term  unem- 
ployel  is  at  its  highest  level  ever  for  this 
point  in  the  business  cycle.  Ttiis  Is  of  par- 
Ucular  importance,  because  poverty  rates 
amonf  the  long-term  unemployed  are  far 
highet  than  among  those  Jobless  for  shorter 
periods. 

Similarly,  the  number  of  "diooouraged 
workers"  and  those  looking  for  full-time 
work  ,but  finding  only  part-time  Jobs  has 
also  gtown  sharply. 

These  economic  trends  are  of  special  sig- 
nificatice  to  minorities  and  those  with  low 
incomes.  Recent  research  has  shown  that 
when  tmemployment  rises,  low-income 
workers— and  especially  black  men— are  hit 
hardest. 

ntCKXASX  IN  LOW-PA Ynro  JOBS 

These  persistently  high  unemployment 
rates  have  l)een  accompanied  l>y  a  decline  in 
real  Wages  and  a  large  increase  in  the 
number  of  worldng  poor.  Wage  levels  for 
non-agricultural  Jobs  are  now  lower  than  at 
any  point  in  the  1970s,  after  adjustment  for 
inflation.  A  recent  congressional  study  by 
the  Jaint  Economic  Committee  found  that 
44  percent  of  the  net  increase  in  employ- 
ment from  1979  to  1985  consisted  of  Jobs 
paying  less  than  $7,400  a  year. 

To  grasp  the  significance  of  these  figures, 
consider  that  in  almost  every  year  in  which 
unemployment  has  risen  aiul  real  wages 
have  fallen,  poverty  has  increased.  Con- 
versely, in  almost  every  year  in  which  unem- 
ployment has  fallen  and  real  wages  have  in- 
creased, poverty  has  declined.  Moreover, 
changes  in  poverty  rates  for  the  non-elderly 
population  and  changes  In  median  family 
income  follow  each  other  very  closely. 

As  a  result,  no  series  of  welfare  reforms  Is 
likely  to  provide  more  than  modest  results 
in  inoreasing  self-sufficiency  and  reducing 
dependency  whUe  the  economy  remains 
sluggigh  and  unemployment  remains  high. 
Bringing  down  unemployment  levels  may 
not  bt  sufficient  in  Itself  to  make  major 
gains  In  shrinking  the  size  of  what  some 
have  Called  the  "underclass."  but  it  Is  prol>- 
ably  a  necessary  precondition. 

An  obvious  point?  Perhaps,  but  it  has 
been  missing  from  much  of  the  poverty 
detMitc  of  the  last  20  years.  The  designers  of 
the  CJTeat  Society  in  the  1960e  often  spoke 
as  though  education.  Job  training  and  com- 
munltQr-action  programs  would  themselves 
somehow  end  poverty— as  though  the  econo- 
my were  not  a  part  of  the  equation.  As  un- 
employment climl>ed  in  the  1960s  and  1970s, 
it  should  have  been  no  surprise  that  these 
programs  made  a  relatively  small  dent  in 
the  numbers  living  In  poverty. 

In  the  1980s,  some  conservatives  have 
looked  at  the  presence  of  an  enlarged  pover- 
ty population  alongside  scxsial  welfare  pro- 
grama  and  branded  the  programs  the  cause 
of  th«  problem.  Like  liberal  Great  Society 
architiects  in  the  1960b,  they  have  failed  to 
recogaize  the  importance  of  the  economy  in 
setting  the  iMundaries  for  what  can  be 
achieved. 

The  pivotal  role  played  by  unemployment 
and  lew  wage  levels  In  determining  the  se- 
verity of  poverty  has  implications  for  both 
the  longer-term  debate  and  shorter-term 
strategies  for  welfare  ref oim. 

Thsit  a  7  percent  unemployment  rate  has 
t>econie  tolerable  to  many  political  leaders  is 
a  major  problem  in  itself.  One  of  the  first 
princ4>les  of  those  seeking  welfare  reforms 
should  l>e  that  unemployment  rates  at  such 
high  levels  are  not  acceptable  during  an  eco- 
nomio  recovery.  Economic  policies  need  to 
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adjusted  to  bring  unemployment  rates 

OWIL 

TKS  BAIJUrCn>-BUOGKT  ISSUE 

With  a  major  contraction  since  the  1970s 
the  nimil>er  of  new  entrants  into  the 
irk  tOTtx,  some  economists  who  cwunseled 
decade  ago  that  a  6  percent  unemploy- 
iCnt  rate  was  the  l>e8t  achievable  without 
ixerting  too  much  pressure  on  inflation  now 
,te  that  a  5  percent  unemployment  rate 
y  l>e  possible.  Moreover,  persistently 
h  unemployment  rates— which  dispro- 
irtionately  affect  minorities  and  those 
ith  low  lnc»me8 — should  not  be  the  gov- 
lent's  primary  tool  for  combating  infla- 
ion.  Other  mechanisms  that  spread  the 
urden  more  equitably  can  l>e  used. 
There  are  also  important  implications  for 
ion  to  reduce  the  federal  deficit  this 
ear.  While  reducing  the  deficit  from  its 
nt  high  levels  should  ultimately 
ingthen  the  economy,  slashing  the  defl- 
it  too  much,  too  fast  would  slow  down  the 
inomy— raising  unemployment  rates  and 
asing  rislcs  of  a  recession. 
The  Gramm-Rudman-Hollings  balanced 
ludget  law  calls  for  slicsing  the  deficit  to 
108  billion  in  fiscal  year  1988,  far  below  the 
175  billion  deficit  anticipated  this  year, 
ficit  reduction  of  such  magnitude  would 
unprecedented  for  a  year  when  linem- 
loyment  is  already  high.  There  is  growing 
msensus  among  liberal  and  conservative 
momists  alike  that  reducing  the  deficit 
much  in  fiscal  year  1988  would  l>e  t(x> 
.  seriously  increasing  chances  for  a  re- 
ion. 
Not  only  would  a  recession  send  deficits 
k  upward,  but  increased  unemployment 
ould  aggravate  the  problems  of  poverty 
d  a  growing  underclass,  hitting  minori- 
ies— and  especially  black  men— most  severe- 
The  adverse  Impacts  would  likely  out- 
eigh  the  positive  effects  of  all  other  wel- 
are-reform  measures  that  the  lOOth  Con- 
might  pass. 
Despite  the  limitations  posed  by  the  lack 
if  presidential  leadership,  the  oversized  fed- 
iral  deficit  and  the  sluggish  economy,  im- 
rtant  steps  on  the  path  to  welfare  reform 
still  l>e  taken  in  the  next  two  years. 
1th  an  emerging  consensus  on  the  need  to 
it  low-income  families  in  attaining  self- 
f iclency,  legislative  action  in  a  number  of 
as  now  seems  possible. 
Work-and-weUare  initiatives:  Given  the 
icreasing  interest  in  state  Initiatives  to 
lOve  welfare  recipients  into  employment, 
ch  as  the  Massachusetts  ET  program,  pas- 
:e  of  legislation  that  would  require  states 
mount  work  or  training  programs  for  wel- 
are  recipients  and  that  would  provide  more 
ederal  funding  for  such  efforts  now  seems 
ely.  Unfortunately,  however,  such  legisla- 
lon  may  prcxluce  much  less  impressive  re- 
ts than  many  meml>ers  of  Congress 
xpect.  Recent  analyses  of  existing  state  ini- 
,tives  show  that  most  state  programs  pro- 
ide  little  education,  training  or  skills  im- 
irovement.  Many  state  programs  also  offer 
■elatively  little  assistance  to  those  recipients 
vho  have  the  greatest  barriers  to  employ- 
nent  and  who.  without  help,  are  likely  to 
-emain  on  welfare  roUs  the  longest  (ET  is 
in  exception  to  these  patterns).  Instead. 
iol)-aearch  programs  that  do  little  to  up- 
skills  are  the  norm  in  most  areas,  and 
iloyment  gains  in  such  programs  have 
in  foimd  to  average  only  3  to  8  percent- 
points. 
While  expanding  such  programs  should 
ield  positive  results,  the  results  will  likely 
quite  modest.  One  piece  of  legislation  to 
unter  this  trend  is  a  bill  introduced  last 
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month  by  Sen.  Edward  M.  Kennedy  (D- 
Mass.),  which  would  give  states  financial  in- 
centives to  improve  skills  and  find  Jobs  for 
those  welfare  recipients  who  have  the  great- 
est employment  liarriers  and  are  at  risk  of 
remaining  of  the  rolls  the  longest. 

Improving  the  transition  from  welfare  to 
worlc  (Currently,  when  a  mother  leaves  the 
welfare  rolls  to  take  a  Job.  Medicaid  cover- 
age for  her  family  is  cut  off  after  four 
months,  and  assistance  with  child  care  gen- 
erally Is  not  provided.  If  the  mother  lands  a 
low-wage  Job  that  fails  to  provide  health  in- 
surance, the  cost  of  health  care  and  child 
care  can  make  her  worse  off  than  when  she 
was  on  public  assistance.  Interest  is  growing 
in  providing  Medicaid  coverage  for  a  longer 
period,  such  as  a  year,  after  a  mother  leaves 
welfare  to  take  Job  without  health-care  cov- 
erage, and  in  providing  a  chUd-care  subsidy 
for  a  transition  period,  as  well. 

Binding  discrimination  against  two-parent 
families:  Half  the  states  now  fail  to  provide 
benefits  to  two-parent  families  with  chil- 
dren, no  matter  how  destitute  the  family  is. 
In  these  states,  a  father  generally  must 
leave  his  family  before  poor  children  can  re- 
ceive cash  assistance  and  health-care  cover- 
age. In  both  1985  and  1986.  the  House  of 
Representatives  passed  legislation  to  re- 
quire all  states  to  serve  two-parent  as  well 
as  single-parent  families,  but  the  Senate 
leadership  buckled  to  White  House  pressure 
and  refused  to  accept  this  provision.  With 
the  Senate  now  under  Demcxratic  control,  a 
measure  to  end  the  bias  against  two-parent 
families  is  likely  to  lie  sent  to  the  president, 
forcing  the  White  House  to  choose  l>etween 
living  up  to  its  own  pro-family  rhetoric  and 
its  rigid  ideological  opposition  to  federal 
standards  in  low-income  programs. 

Stlffer  chUd-support  enforcement  meas- 
ures: Measures  requiring  states  to  stiffen 
child-support  efforts  are  likely  to  win  broad 
bipartisan  support.  There  Is  growing  consen- 
sus that  a  crackdown  is  needed  on  parents 
evading  child-support  responsibilities  and 
that  the  lack  of  adequate  child-support  col- 
lections is  a  significant  factor  increasing 
chUd  poverty. 

Other  measures,  ranging  from  the  rather 
timid  White  House  proposal  to  authorize 
welfare-reform  pilot  projects  to  proposals 
boosting  incentives  to  work  by  repealing  a 
1981  Reagan  budget  cut  that  reduces  wel- 
fare benefits  a  dollar  for  each  additional 
dollar  a  recipient  earns,  are  also  likely  to  bt 
considered  this  year. 

REORSERINC  SPENDING  PRIORITIXS 

These  various  proposals,  while  fairly 
modest,  do  entail  some  (»st — perhaps  a  few 
hundred  million  dollars  in  the  initial  year 
and  in  the  range  of  $1  bUlion  a  year  eventu- 
ally. One  bUUon  dollars  amounts  to  one- 
tenth  of  1  percent  of  the  federal  budget. 
Congress  should  t>e  able  to  trim  enough  in 
other  areas  to  make  room  for  initiatives  of 
this  sort  whUe  still  keeping  the  deficit  on  a 
downward  path. 

Last  year,  for  example,  Congress  expand- 
ed funding  for  several  programs  for  poor 
children  and  covered  the  costs  through  re- 
trenchments in  other  domestic  programs 
(such  as  the  elimination  of  General  Reve- 
nue Sharing).  This  same  pattern— of  reor- 
dering priorities  to  reduce  poverty  among 
children  and  give  poor  families  a  tietter 
chance  to  gain  self-sufficiency— can  and 
should  be  continued. 

Signs  of  bipartisan  interest  in  such  an  ap- 
proach are  t>eglnning  to  emerge.  For  exam- 
ple. Sen.  Pete  Domenid  (R-N.M.),  former 
chairman  of  the  S«iate  Budget  (^mmittee. 
spoke  recently  of  "national  needs  that  are. 
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for  me,  as  Just  one  senator,  rm—p^niin  ^j^ 
deserve  new  resources."  identifying  "wel- 
fare" as  one  of  these  needs,  and  calling  tar 
action  to  attack  "the  seamless  web  of  pover- 
ty, homelessness.  hunger  and  mental  iU- 
ness."  Domenicl  proposed  finding  new  re- 
sources for  these  needs  by  reducing  spend- 
ing in  other  less  critical  areas. 

With  growing  attention  being  placed  on 
problems  of  poverty  and  the  undercdaas. 
along  with  an  emerging  tkipartisan  consen- 
sus on  the  need  for  new  measures  to  foster 
self-sufficiency,  and  polling  data  showing 
that  a  majority  of  Americans  now  believe 
government  should  do  more  to  help  the 
poor,  it  would  be  unfortunate  if  the  lOOth 
Congress  missed  the  opportunity  to 
strengthen  the  Nation's  low-income 
ance  system. 


GIRL  SCOUTING  CELEBRATES 
ITS  75TH  ANNIVERSARY 


HON.  UNDY  (MRS.  HALE)  BOGGS 

OP  LOUISIANA 
IN  THZ  HOUSE  OP  EZFRESEirrATIVKS 

Thursday,  March  12,  1987 

Mrs.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  pleesure 
for  me  to  announce  that  March  12,  1987, 
marks  the  7Sth  anniversary  of  Girl  Scouting  in 
tiie  United  States — a  diamond  jubilee  celetxa- 
tion  of  three  quarters  of  a  cenbjry  serving  our 
Natxxi's  young  women — tfirough  girlhocxl  to 
emerging  adulthocxi.  In  tt>e  process  Vt\e  Girl 
S<»uts  serve  as  a  vital  social  force  in 
strengthening  cxjr  society. 

From  tii6  vision  of  one  woman,  Juliette 
(aordon  Low,  ttie  Girl  Scout  movement  has 
expanded  to  touch  Vne  lives  of  millions  of  girts, 
women,  and  men  across  the  Nation. 

Girl  Scouting  is  a  movement  tftat  gives  girts 
from  all  segments  of  American  life  a  cfiance 
to  develop  their  potential,  to  make  friends, 
arKl  to  t>ecome  a  vital  part  of  tftetr  community. 
Its  program  is  a  continuous  adventure  in 
learning  tfiat  offers  girls  a  broad  range  of  ac- 
tivities which  address  both  ttieir  current  inter- 
ests and  their  future  roles  as  women. 

Girl  Scouts  of  the  U.SA  is  the  Iwgest  vol- 
untary organization  for  girts  in  ttie  world.  It  is 
open  to  all  girts  ages  S  through  17 — kindergar- 
ten tfirough  12th  grade.  Girl  Scout  member- 
ship is  s^jproximately  3  mHlkm  nproad  ttirough 
five  program  levels:  Daisy  Girl  Scouts  tar  5- 
year-oMs,  kindergarten;  Brownie  Girt  Scouts 
ior  those  aged  6  through  8,  grades  1,  2.  3; 
Junior  Girl  Scouts  fcx  tfioee  aged  9  ttvough 
11,  grades  4,  5,  and  6;  Cadette  Girl  Scouts  for 
those  aged  12  tfirough  14,  grades  7,  8,  and  9; 
and  Sentor  Girl  Scouts  for  ttiose  aged  14 
through  17,  grades  9, 10, 11.  and  12. 

There  are  624,0(X)  ackjit  members  of  ttie 
Girl  Scout  organizatton.  These  women  and 
men  include  volunteer  leaders,  consuttants. 
tx>ard  members,  and  staff  specialists  in  such 
areas  as  cfiikJ  devetopment.  adult  education, 
outdcx)r  educatton.  and  adminiskatton.  Em- 
ployed executives  account  for  less  ttian  1  per- 
cent of  tfie  total  adult  membersfiip. 

Girls  and  leaders  participate  in  Girt  Scouting 
tfirough  group  activities  in  troops.  There  are 
166.0(W  troops,  indudng  USA  Girl  Scouts 
overseas  in  62  countries — ^ttieae  oversees 
members  come  generally  from  U.S.  nMary 
and  civiiian  families  livirig  abroad.  The  Girl 
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proximately  3  million  members  in  108  coun-    ances  of  U.S.  intellectual  property  owners.  It    nificant  relief  to  the  taxpayers  of  America,  who 
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as  part  of  a  wortc^ 
«Ma  famly  «f  tfrta  and  aduNa  inioe  counWea 
IhRwi^  Ra  niawbai^ilp  in  the  WorW  Assoda- 
Hon  o(  GM  Guktaa  md  Girt  Scouts. 

GM  Soouing  piapares  our  Natkxi's  young 
woman  far  rMponil)le  adulthood— witti  an  ap- 
pwciaHon  tor  the  part  aach  yourtg  woman 
play*  m  a  mambar  of  aociety,  an  understand* 
kig  of  each  other,  and  a  t)foadaning  of  hori> 


Let  ua  oatabrate  tfiis  significant  anniversary 
01  the  GM  Scouts  of  the  U.S  A 


THE  75TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
THE  GIRL  SCOUTS 


HON.  MARCY  KAPTUR 

OP  OHIO 
nf  TBI  HOnSI  OP  RXPRKSEHTATIVKS 

Thunday.  March  12, 1987 

Ms.  KAPTUR.  Mr.  Speaker,  today.  March 
12.  1967,  marto  the  75th  anniversary  of  Girl 
Soouins  in  the  United  States.  For  three-quar* 
tars  of  a  oantuiy,  this  great  American  institih 
tion  has  baan  providbig  unique  opportunities 
for  yowig  women  acroea  the  country. 

As  a  former  Girl  Scout,  I  have  experienced 
the  oonidertoe  and  self-reiance  that  scouting 
helpa  buU  in  a  young  woman.  It  Instills  in 
young  woman  the  virtues  so  important  for  sue* 
oeaa  in  adulttwod:  honesty,  hard  work,  patriot* 
lam,  community  spirit,  fmiily  values,  and  a 
love  of  the  outdoors.  The  Girl  Scout  move- 
ment is  strengthened  by  its  openness,  fair- 
naaa,  and  ftaDdbiity.  It  is  truty  a  vital  soctai 
force  in  our  country. 

I  kiKiw  my  colleagues  in  ttie  House  of  Rep- 
reaentatlwea  join  me  in  congratulating  the  Girl 
Soouls  of  the  United  States  of  America  on  Its 
75th  amiveiaary.  We  offer  our  best  wishes  to 
aH  preaent  and  future  Girt  Scouts.  ■ 


THE  UA  DISTRICT  COURT  FOR 
THE  DISTRICT  OF  lAARTLAND 


HON.  STENY  H.  HOYER 

OVMAmTIJUIS 
nr  THE  HOU8B  OP  RSPBXSEMTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  12, 1987 

Mr.  HOYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mrs.  Bentley, 
Mm.  Byron,  Mr.  Dyson,  Mrs.  Morella.  and  I 
are  introducing,  legislation  to  create  t«MO  div^ 
•iona  within  the  U.S.  Distrwt  Court  f or  the  Di» 
trict  of  itilarytand.  This  measure  is  identical  to 
H.R.  5525,  which  I  introduced  in  the  99th  Corv 


The  demographic  realities  and  trerxis  for 
Maryland  juaWy  the  creation  of  two  divisnns. 
Further,  in  a  aociety  founded  on  the  rule  of 
law,  K  is  Imperaliwe  that  all  citizens  hava 
my;nnB  to  the  Federal  courts. 

WMhin  the  fowth  judkaai  circuit.  Maryland  ia 
the  only  StMa  with  one  dntrict  or  without  dM- 
iiona.  But  the  population  of  Maryland  nowex- 
oaada  that  of  aawaral  muMdMoct  States  in  the 
fourth  cboit  at  the  lime  they  became  multklis- 
trids.  Thai  980  population  figures  provkled  by 
the  Bureau  of  the  Cansua  for  this  circuit  ara: 
North  Caroina.  5,874.429:  Virginia.  5,346.818: 
MaiylBnd.  4.216,975;  South  Carolina. 
3,119.208:  and  West  Virginia.  1,949.644. 


There  are  three  judicial  distiicts  In 
Carolina— eastern,  central,  and  western. 
There  are  two  judicial  districts  in  Virginia — 
eastern  and  western.  South  Carolina,  wfik:h  is 
a  single  district  has  10  divisions,  in  West  Vir- 
ginia, tfiere  are  two  judicial  districts — northern 
arxJ  southern. 

The  U.S.  District  Court  for  the  District  of 
Maryland  covers  ttie  entire  State.  The  court, 
tMsed  in  tfie  city  of  Baltimore,  encompasses 
23  counties  and  1  city. 

The  five-county  region  of  Marylarxj  that 
woukl  comprise  the  southern  division — Cal- 
vert, Charles,  Montgomery.  Prince  Georges, 
and  St  Mary's— had  a  population  of  1.411,408 
In  1980.  By  1990,  it  is  projected  that  this  area 
will  have  1 ,576,500  people,  or  almost  35  per- 
cent of  tfie  total  populatton  of  Maryland. 
These  counties  are  the  fastest  growing  in 
Maryland  in  terms  of  populatton;  busirtess  ac- 
tivity and  development;  arxJ  legal  activity,  as 
measured  by  civil,  criminal,  and  banknjptcy 
court  filings.  These  trends  will  certainly  contirv 
ue,  Alsa  approximately  33.4  percent  of  cur- 
reritly  practicing  Maryland  attorneys  reside  in 
wtiat  wouki  be  the  Southern  Division. 

Under  ttw  auspices  of  Senator  Charles 
McC.  Mathias,  Jr.,  the  Task  Force  on  the  Or- 
ganizatnn  of  ttie  U.S.  District  Court  for  ttie 
District  of  Maryland  sut)mitted  a  report  on 
June  1,  1986.  The  task  force,  whk:h  erxkxsed 
the  establishment  of  a  southern  divlskxi.  irv 
eluded  three  former  presklents  of  the  Mary- 
land State  Bar  Association;  two  judges;  setwx 
attorneys  from  tfie  pubik:  and  private  sectors; 
and  a  distinguished  layman.  A  senkK  member 
of  tfie  Eastern  Shore  trial  bar  chaired  tfie  task 
force,  a  group  tfiat  collectively  provkied  broad 
geographic  diversity. 

The  report  of  tfie  task  force  noted: 

Federal  courts  should  l>e  located  where 
the  people  and  the  lawyers  reside  so  as  to 
maximize  their  participation  and  access  to 
these  courts.  It  appears  clearly  that  one- 
third  of  the  lawyers  and  approximately  40 
percent  of  the  people  of  Maryland  [original- 
ly, the  Task  Force  had  included  Anne  Arun- 
del County  tn  a  six-county  Southern  Divi- 
sion] live  in  the  area  proposed  for  the  new 
division. 

In  additton,  as  noted  by  the  task  force,  tfie 
existing  judkaal  and  law  enforcement  organi- 
zatxx)  already  serving  what  woukJ  be  tfie 
Southern  Diviston — the  Bankruptcy  Court,  the 
U.S.  magistrate  and  his  clerk,  18  members  of 
the  probatton  office,  approximately  5  memt}ers 
of  the  clerk's  offrce,  and  a  satellite  offne  of 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  InvestigatkMi — lends 
credence  to  tfie  proposal  for  two  diviskxis. 

Cost  even  at  a  time  of  fiscal  constraints  im- 
posed by  ttie  Gramm-Rudman-Hollings  Act 
sfiouM  not  tie  an  Issue  as  tfie  addittonal  costs 
woukJ  t>e  approximately  2  percent  more  tfian 
tfie  current  operating  budget  Also,  under  tfie 
weighted  caseload  system  for  determining  ju- 
dkaal  manpower  needs,  ttiere  is  more  tfian 
suffkaent  work  to  justify  tfie  assignment  of  two 
judges  to  a  newly  created  diviston. 

Tfie  task  force  reported.  "[T]he  arguments 
are  just  too  compelling  In  support  of  the  need 
and  rigfit  of  tfie  put>lk:  to  have  a  Soutfiem  Di- 
viston  with  an  accessible  courthouse  and  an 
available  judge  or  judges  to  conduct  ttie  daily 
business  of  a  Federal  court  wfuch  will  be  as 
tiusy  as  tfib  proposed  one  will  Inevitably  be." 
In  conduston,  the  report  read,  "Accordingly, 
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we  recommend  that  tfie  process  of  impl»-| 
mfnting  tfiis  concept  be  begun  at  once;  and 
tfiat  Congress  create  a  new  dMiskxi  oil  ttie  I 
Dittrtot  of  ktaryland.  to  tie  known  as  tfiel 
'S«utfiem.  Divisnn'.  and  to  compriae  thai 
coljnties  of  Montgomery.  Prince  George's,] 
Covert  Charles,  and  St  Mary's." 


TRIBUTE  TO  GIRL  SCOUTING 


HON.  ELIZABETH  J.  PATTERSON 

or  SOUTH  CAKOLIMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

ThuradMy,  March  12,  1987 

Mrs.  PATTERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  withi 
gr#at  pleasure  that  I  mark  tfie  75th  anniversa-l 
ry  of  an  AmerKan  institution  tfiat  has  given| 
girls  from  all  segments  of  AmerKan  life 
chance  to  devetop  their  potential— tfie  Girt| 
Scouts. 

Bom  from  tfie  extraordinary  viston  of  Ju 
Gordon  Low,  Giri  Scouting  was  txxn 
12,  1912  in  Savannah,  GA.  It  was  Mrs.  Low's 
desire  to  creete  an  organizatkxi  for  girts  simi-| 
lar  to  tfie  Boy  Scouts.  Tfie  Giri  Scout  organ»-| 
zatk)n  was  revduttonary  for  Its  time, 
tfie  lives  of  giris  and  young  women  were  stMl 
relatively  constrained.  But  Mrs.  Low  was  not| 
to  be  deterred. 

From  a  small  beginning  of  one  18-giri  troop,! 
Gift  Scouting  fkxjrished.  By  1913,  a  nattonall 
fieedquarters  fiad  tieen  estatilisfied  here  inl 
Wasfiington.  Community  servKe,  membersfiipl 
badges,  profniency  badges,  an  official  hand-l 
book  and  uniforms  all  became  part  of  Giri| 
Soouting. 

Juliette  Low  devoted  tierself  entirely  to  Giril 
Soouting  during  the  organizatton's  early  years,! 
tr9/eling  extensively  to  Introduce  tfie  program,! 
assist  new  leaders  and  enlist  support  Sfiel 
paid  all  expenses  and  salaries  as  well.  DuringI 
Wortd  War  I,  Mrs.  Low  had  to  sell  her  jewelry| 
to  fiave  enough  money  to  carry  on. 

in  1917,  Mrs.  Woodrow  Wilson,  tfie  coun-l 
tr/s  First  Lady,  tiecame  tfie  Giri  Scouts'  firsti 
honorary  presklent  a  traditnn  tfiat  continues  | 
with  Mrs.  RonakJ  Reagan  serving  today. 

By  1920.  only  8  years  after  its  founding.  Girtl 
Soouts  tied  nearfy  70.000  girt  memtiers  in| 
over  3,000  troops  in  every  State  but  one. 

Through  the  years.  Girt  Scouting  continued  I 
to  grow.  Giri  Scout  camps  devetoped  and  tfiel 
intemattonal  organizatton  btossorned.  During! 
tha  Depresston  of  tfie  tfwties.  wtien  funds  I 
ware  diffKult  to  raise,  a  new  fundraising  kJeal 
was  t>om — Giri  Scout  cookies.  By  tfie  end  ofl 
the  thirties  Giri  Scout  cookies  sales  had! 
bacome  an  important  money-eaming  project  I 
wth  over  2  millton  tmxes  of  cookies  sokj  in| 
1939  atone. 

Girt  Scouting  continued  to  grow,  topping  the  I 
1  milUon  member  marie  in  1944.  Ttvoughoutl 
tfie  fifties  and  sixties  Girt  Scouting  grew  na-l 
tkjnally  and  IntemattonaNy.  Tfie  group  began  I 
to  stress  the  Giri  Scout  Motto— "Be  Pre- 1 
pared"  and  helped  Its  members  become  good  I 
dizens.  As  women's  roles  in  society  cfianged,  I 
GH  Scouting  reflected  those  changes  with 
badges  designed  to  foster  career  exptoratxxi.  I 
The  group  continued  to  stress  ttw  unkyjeness  | 
and  variety  found  among  troops. 

Today's  Giri  Scouting  program  extends  to  I 
al  girts  ages  5  through  17,  and  claims  ap- 
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proximately  3  million  members  in  108  coun- 
tries. Tfie  scouting  program  continues  to  offer 
girls  a  broad  range  of  activities  addressing 
their  current  interests  and  future  roles  as 
[women,   and   stimulating   self-discovery   and 
I  community    involvement    Membership    was, 
I  and  still  is,  open  to  girts  from  all  walks  of  life, 
rich  and  poor,  able-bodies  and  disabled,  and 
I  from  every  race  arxJ  religton. 

Speaking  as  a  former  Giri  Scout  and  as  the 
I  mother  of  a  Scout  I  can  think  of  no  more  fit- 
ting tribute  to  the  kieals  espoused  for  75 
years  by  Giri  Scouting  ttian  tfie  words  found  in 
the  Giri  Scout  Promise:  "On  my  honor,  I  will 
try:  To  serve  God  and  my  country.  To  help 
people  at  all  times  and  to  live  tiy  the  Giri 
Scout  Law." 


COLORADAN  ELECTED  TO  HEAD 
NAIIONAL  TRUCKING  GROUP 


HON.  JOEL  HEFLEY 

OFOOIiOaAIK) 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  12,  1987 

Mr.  HEFLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to 

I  call  to  ttie  attentton  of  my  colleagues  the  fact 

I  that  Mr.  Byron  Raznk:k,  presklent  of  C.O.D.E., 

Inc.  in  Denver.  CO.  was  elected  yesterday  as 

head  of  the  Interstate  Carriers  Conference. 

An  affiliate  of  the  Amerwan  Trucking  Asso- 
ciatkxis,  ttie  conference  represents  nearly  600 
tnxdung  companies  and  150  allied  members 
throughout  tfie  United  States  and  Canada. 

Mr.  Razrack.  who  reskJes  in  Greenwood  Vil- 
lage, has  held  numerous  posittons  within  tfie 
conference,  the  Cohxado  Motor  Caniers  As- 
sodatton.  and  is  past  chairman  of  tfie  ATA 
Nattonal  Accounting  and  Finance  Council.  My 
colleagues  know  him  through  his  testimony  on 
transportatton  issues  before  committees  of 
this  body  In  his  positkxi  as  chairman  of  the 
conference's  Federal  relatkxis  committee. 

Byron  RaznKk  has  been  in  tfie  trucking 
business  since  1952  foltowing  military  sennce 
and  graduatkxi  from  Creighton  University  in 
Omaha,  NE.  He  is  a  native  of  Omafia  and  still 
maintains  business  operattons  in  tfiat  city. 

Recogizing  tfie  abilities  of  more  than  35 
years  of  trucking  experience,  the  conference 
has  chosen  welL 


INTELLECTUAL  PROPERTY 
PROTECTION  ACT  OF  1987 


HON.  TOBY  ROTH 

OF  vinscoNsn 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  12,1987 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  intro- 
ducing compretiensive  legislatksn  that  will  pro- 
vMe  more  effective  protectton  for  U.S.  creativi- 
ty, inventkms.  and  the  established  reputatton 
of  U.S.  products  both  at  home  and  abroad. 
Estimates  of  kjst  domestk:  and  export  sales 
due  to  counterfeiting  and  piracy  range  in  ttie 
bHItons  of  dollars.  Thousands  of  U.S.  jobs 
have  been  kffit  to  tfiese  illegal  activities  as 
well. 

Tfie  Intellectual  Property  Protectkwi  Act  of 
1987  will  address  both  oW  and  new  griev- 
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ances  of  U.S.  intellectual  property  owners.  It 
shall: 

(a)  Eliminate  ttie  "injury  to  a  domestk:  irv 
di^tiy"  requirements  under  sectkxi  337  of  tfie 
Tariff  Act  of  1930; 

(b)  Enable  the  owner  of  a  U.S.  patent  to  ex- 
clude others  from  using,  selling,  or  importing 
products  made  by  the  patented  process; 

(c)  Provkle  a  form  of  copyright  protectton 
for  industrial  designs; 

(d)  Restore  tfie  terms  of  patents  covering 
certain  agrkxiltural  and  cfierrHcal  products  to 
compensate  for  tfie  perkxl  of  the  patent  term 
tost  due  to  Federal  premariceting  regulatory 
review  and  testing;  and 

(e)  Prohibit  the  importatton  and  sale  of  digi- 
tal audto  recording  devtoes  wfwch  do  not  con- 
tain copy-code  scanner  technology  to  prevent 
the  unautfiorized  recording  of  co^righted  ma- 
terial; 

Tfie  U.S.  must  also  promote  more  effective 
protectton  for  U.S.  intellectual  property  rights 
abroad.  To  this  end.  tfie  act  estatilished  nego- 
tiating objectives  for  an  intellectual  property 
agreement  at  tfie  Uruguay  GATT  round. 

The  act  further  recognizes  tfie  detriment  to 
U.S.  competitiveness  caused  by  unduly  re- 
strictive regulattons  on  intellectual  property  li- 
censing arrangements.  It  legislates  a  more 
flexible  judkaal  standard  of  review  for  intellec- 
tual proiperty  Icensing  arrangements.  It  also 
encourages  the  Icensing  of  patented  technol- 
ogy by  alkMving  certain  patent  Inensing  prac- 
tx:es— formerly  prohibited  as  "misuses  of  a 
patent"— as  kxig  as  they  do  not  vnlate  the 
antitrust  laws. 

This  bill  addresses  the  damage  to  the  Gov- 
ernment and  private  interests  caused  t>y  man- 
datory disclosure  of  informatton  under  tfie 
Freedom  of  Informatton  Act  [FdA]:  It  tiroad- 
ens  the  definitton  of  trade  secret  under  the 
FOIA;  likewise,  it  expands  confkjential  com- 
mercial informatton  urxler  tfie  FOIA  so  as  to 
altow  agencies  to  withhoto  informatton  if  dis- 
closure woukJ  be  harmful  to  an  kjentifiatile  pri- 
vate or  govemmentel  interest  It  also  exempts 
from  mandatory  disctosure  under  the  FOIA 
techntoal  data  that  cannot  be  exported  lawful- 
ly from  the  United  Stetes  wittxxjt  approval. 

Amertoa's  at>ility  to  maintain  its  tecfinotogi- 
cal  edge  as  well  as  her  competitiveness  in  the 
years  ahead  will  depend  heavily  on  her  pro- 
motion of  research  and  devetopment  activity. 
This  wori<  will  only  occur  in  a  climate  wfiere 
the  creator  and  inventor  can  reap  tfie  t>enefits 
of  their  innovation.  Tlwough  its  encourage- 
ment of  kitellectual  property  lk»nsing  arrange- 
ments and  its  protection  of  intellectual  proper- 
ty rights  at  home  and  abroad,  this  bill  takes  a 
signiftoant  step  in  keeping  American  ingenuity 
prosperous  and  safeguarding  U.S.  business  in- 
terests abroad.  I  encourage  my  colleagues  on 
both  skies  of  the  aisle  to  support  its  passage. 
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nifKant  relief  to  tfie  taxpayere  of  Amanca.  wfw 
have  been  caught  up  in  tfie  complaMity  of  tfw 
W-4  withtioMing  form  issued  oarttor  this  year 
and  delayed  issuance  of  a  simpWied  W-4A 
form. 

Tfie  t)iH  provtoes  relief  in  three  areas  to  indh 
vklual  taxpayers.  Rrst  tfie  bill  expressly  au- 
tfiorizes  ttie  waiver  of  indivktual  estimated  tax 
penalties  for  taxpayers  wfw  file  revised  W-4 
fomis  by  June  1,  1967.  Second,  the  bM  delays 
for  1  year  the  increase  from  80  percent  to  90 
percent  In  tfie  required  percentage  of  estimat- 
ed tax  payments.  Tfwd,  the  tiill  requires  tfiat 
emptoyers  put  into  effect  revised  wUhhoMing 
certifcates  more  promptly  tfian  tfiey  are  re- 
quired under  present  law.  Tfiese  ttvee  pravi- 
stons  provkle  compretiensive  relief  to  wage 
earners  wtio  have  been  caugfit  in  the  conft>- 
ston  and  uncertainty  of  IRS's  reviaton  of  form 
W-4. 

Also.  I  understand  tfiat  Treasury  is  consktor- 
ing  provkling  relief  from  tfie  corporate  estimat- 
ed tax  rules.  A  question  has  arisen  as  to 
wfietfier  tfie  Secretary  fias  statutory  autfxxity 
to  do  so.  However,  I  share  tfie  concern  ex- 
pressed by  many  txisinessmen  tfiat  tfie  ab- 
sence of  regulations  on  certain  corporate  pro- 
vistons  in  last  year's  Tax  Reform  Act  has  cre- 
ated uncertainty  and  a  lack  of  gukJance  in 
filing  estimated  tax  quarterly  returns.  As  a 
result  my  bill  wouki  provkle  expNdt  autfiority 
to  the  Treasury  Department  so  tfiat  corpora- 
tions may  use  tfieir  1986  tax  in  order  to  deter- 
mine their  estimated  tax  Installments  due  for 
any  period  on  or  before  June  15.  1987,  witfv 
out  an  addition  to  tax  imposed  on  any  under- 
payments for  tfiat  period. 

It  is  deer  that  the  Treasury  Department  wHI 
encounter  signrftoant  difficulty  in  issuing  regu- 
lations eariy  in  ttie  year  to  provkle  guktence  to 
companies  whk:h  have  a  large  amount  of  for- 
eign source  income.  Both  tfie  foreign  tax 
credit  and  the  interest  altocation  mles  regula- 
tions may  not  be  issued  until  later  in  ttie  year. 
Consequentiy,  In  addition  to  the  autfiority  pro- 
vkled in  tfiis  legislation.  I  woukl  consxtor  it  ap- 
propriate to  authorize  the  Treaaury  to  provkle 
some  additional  relief  in  appropriate  circum- 
stances. I  woukl  like  to  discuss  what  potential 
relief  is  appropriate  in  this  circumstance  with 
other  Members  of  the  Congress  and  Treasury 
Department  offkMls. 

A  number  of  corporations  have  sakJ  to  me 
that  the  corporate  estimated  tax  rules  can  be 
complex  and  confusing.  Therefore,  the  bill 
also  simplifies  the  corporate  estimated  tax 
rules.  In  1964.  the  indivktual  estimated  tax 
njles  were  simplified;  and  the  bi!l  makes  cone- 
sponding  simpKftoation  changes  for  corpora- 
tions. 


HON.  DAN  ROSTENKOWSn 

OP  iixmois 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  12, 1987 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  today, 
atong  with  Congressman  John  Duncan.  I  am 
int-odudng  H.R.  1581,  a  bill  that  provkles  sig- 


POSTHUMOUS  PROMOnON  FOR 
COL.  CHARLES  YOUNG,  VICTIM 
OF  WORLD  WAR  I  DISCRIMI- 
NATION 


HON.  RONALD  V.  DELLUMS 

OPCALIPORHIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  12, 1987 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Speaker.  Col.  Chartea 
Young  was  an  American  hero.  A  graduate  of 
West  Point  he  senwd  his  country  honor^ 
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We  are  looking  forward  to  hearing  from 
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Michael  O.  Oxley.  Barliara  B.  Kennel-     tal  national  security  poKcy  in 
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fei  •)•  tMM  SMm  and  oveiMM,  once  aven 
graup  of  taiow  MkSers  under 
ftom  Ik*.  Coiorwl  Young  served  as  a 
'  aMMhe^  repraeenllng  America  in  two 
n.  Ho  VMM  •  ctrtoffafhei,  a  poet,  a 
nmUwi.  an  author.  ■  diptonwL  When  his 
body  wm  bRMpht  home  to  rest,  thousands 
turned  OMlinlhe  shwts  of  Washington.  DC, 
M  iM  oainon  passed  the  Whits  House  on  its 
vny  to  AfflngkM  Camelsiy. 

He  MBOwylaNiieim  in  sny  decade  would 
ba  rawiaifciMa.  Bu^  Colonsi  Young  dnd  In 
1822.  Ha  was  a  liiack  man.  ttw  son  of  sieves. 
Diiplla  Ma  outalandwg  mlilary  career,  de- 
spMa  flwanoming  enormous  obstacles,  he  was 
denied  pramoNon  to  brigadtor  general  during 
Worid  War  I  because  of  his  race.  I  am  Intro- 
ducing ligMaion  today  to  rectify  that  wrong. 
Bom  in  1964,  one  year  after  the  Emancipa- 
tion Prodamatlon.  Colonei  Young  was  the 
ttM  faiack  Anarican  to  graduate  from  the 
U.&  MKary  Academy  at  West  Point  It  was 
only  Via  beginning  of  a  ifetime  of  distin- 
giMiad  aantoa.  During  the  Spanish-Americwi. 
War  Colonel  Young  recnated  and  trained 
tooope  for  fflWaiy  campaigns  in  the  Caribbean 
and  the  Phippinee.  He  served  2  years  in  the 
PhMppinaa,  and  later  was  assigned  as  military 
attach*  n  HaNL  Ridbig  his  horse  across  the 
Wand.  Colonel  Young  designed  the  first  map 
o(  HaW  awar.  and  even  authored  a  dictionary 
of  HaWan  Frsrtch  Creole.  He  went  on  to  diplo- 
matic ser<ioe  as  military  attache  in  Liberia. 
Latar,  during  ttie  Invasion  of  Mexico,  Colonel 
Young  served  under  General  John  PersNng. 
In  igie.  he  was  promoted  to  lieutenant  colo- 
nel, then  the  higlisst  rai*  ever  achieved  by  a 

Daapile  ttwse  honorable  achievements  and 
staady  promoions,  Chartes  Young's  military 
Me  was  not  an  easy  one.  Ttie  U.S.  Army  of 
the  eariy  1900*8  raflected  the  prejudices  of 
the  time.  As  a  black  officer.  Colonel  Young 
suffered  fndignities  and  dsrespecL  In  spite  of 
INa,  he  remained  steadfast  in  his  desire  to 
aaiva  his  country.  When  the  United  States  de- 
dVBd  war  agiinst  Gemiany  in  April  1917, 
Coional  Young  was  ready  to  serve  ami  hoped 
to  receive  a  combat  command.  Many  other  of- 
fican  ware  promoted  to  brigadier  rank  as  the 
Army  prepared  for  the  war.  However,  there 
wsrs  some  junior  white  officers,  some  with  po- 
Ncal  connadtons  to  the  Corigress  and  the 
WNIa  Houae,  who  were  more  than  reluctant 
to  ssrva  wHh  a  aeraor  black  officer,  even  if  he 
were  in  command  of  an  aN-biack  combat  unit 

In  May  1917,  Colonel  Young  was  ordered  to 
report  for  observalkw  and  treatment  at  a  Cali- 
fornia hoapilaL  Oaspiie  some  medKat  prob- 
iema,  Cotonel  Young  at  the  time  fett  vigorous 
and  m  for  fieM  servtoe.  To  demonstrate  his 
strength  and  his  sincerity.  Cotonel  Young  rode 
his  horse  497  miea,  from  Ohto  to  Washington, 
DC.  waWng  one  quarter  of  the  way,  in  June  of 
that  year.  He  reported  to  Secretary  of  War 
Newton  D.  Baker,  who  received  him  politely 
but  offered  no  help.  All  efforts  were  to  no 
aval.  In  July  1917.  with  poUtnal  pressures 
ftom  Prasklent  WoodR>w  Wilson  and  Secre- 
tary of  War  Baker,  CoL  Chartes  Young  was 
forcUy  retired  from  active  duty. 

He  spent  the  war  years  in  Umbo  status,  first 
Malgned  to  a  battaion  whtoh  soon  disbanded, 
and  ttwn  to  WBierlorce  University.  OH,  where 
he  taugM  mMary  science  and  tacttos.  His 
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desire  to  serve  dkj  not  diminish  during  tfiis 
time.  He  wrote  in  the  local  paper  that  although 
his  retirement  was  due  ostensit>ty  to  health 
reasons, 

I  am  In  fighting  shape  trim  and  mean  to 
do  duty  for  my  country.  I  can't  do  anything 
else.  I  was  reared  In  the  service  of  my  coun- 
try and  when  the  call  comes  I  am  like  an  old 
fire  borae:  I  must  Xx  there.  As  to  retirement 
I  blame  no  one,  but  ...  I  am  in  excellent 
physical  condition  and  fit  for  the  front. 

Just  5  days  before  the  Armistice  was  signed 
In  November  1918,  Cotonel  Young  was  sud- 
denly returned  to  active  status.  Despite  the 
way  his  country  had  treeted  him,  Cotonel 
Young  continued  to  serve  America  faithfully, 
as  a  military  attach^  in  Liberia  until  his  death 
in  1922. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  introduced  legislation  to 
provide  posthumous  justk»  and  recognitton  to 
Cotonel  Young  by  bestowing  upon  him  tfie 
weil-deserved  rank  of  brigadier  general.  We 
cannot  rewrite  history,  we  cannot  change  ttie 
fact  that  Cotonel  Young's  selftoss  and  stead- 
fast servKe  to  our  country  was  not  fully  ac- 
knowledged during  his  lifetime.  During  his 
forced  retirement.  Colonel  Young  wrote  to 
General  Pershing,  asking:  "Have  I  not  served 
the  country  well  enough  and  you  loyally 
enough?"  Let  us  not  respond  with  silence 
today.  Let  us  honor  this  American  hero  in 
death  as  we  shoukl  have  in  life. 


HUMAN,  CULTURAL,  AND  SELF- 
DETERMINATION  RIGHTS  OP 
HUNGARIANS  IN  ROMANIA 


HON.  DONALD  L  "BUZ"  LUKENS 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOnSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  12.  1987 

Mr.  DONALD  E.  LUKENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
March  9,  1987,  I  sent  a  letter  to  Secretary  of 
State  George  Shuttz  wtvch  was  cosigned  by 
234  of  my  colleagues  regarding  the  human, 
cultural,  and  self-determinatton  rights  of  ttie 
2.5  milikxi  Hurigarian  minority  living  in  Roma- 
nia. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  into  the 
Congressional  Record  the  text  of  the  letter 
and  the  list  of  the  signatories. 

The  plight  of  the  nattonal  minorities  in  Ro- 
mania constitutes  only  one  facet  of  the  politi- 
cal, religious,  and  social  oppresston  by  the 
Ceausescu  regime.  The  popiilatnn  is  also  suf- 
fering from  ttie  grave  economic  deprivatton 
imposed  by  it  on  the  populatton. 

However,  ttie  national  minorities  receive  an 
extra  share  of  persecutton  and  oppositton  be- 
cause of  the  severe  curtailment  of  their  edu- 
catton  in  ttie  mottier  tongue,  polk^  terror,  and 
ttie  merging  of  their  cultural  institutions  with 
ttieir  Romanian  counterparts. 

Hate  literature  is  now  printed  by  state  put>- 
lishing  houses  as  if  Presklent  Ceausescu  had 
decxjed  to  give  ttie  suffering  and  oppressed 
Romanian  populatton  a  sop  of  being  at>le  to 
vent  their  chauvinism  on  the  Hungarian  minori- 
ty in  order  to  deflect  their  rage  against  the 
government 

In  the  meantime,  our  State  Department  con- 
tinues to  treat  Romania  as  a  maverick 
Warsaw  Pact  country  whtoh  deserves  our  sup- 
port It  also  dowmplays  the  represston  of  the 
national  minorities  in  Romania  for  the  above 
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raaion.  The  raaRty  Is,  however,  that  Romania 
abandoned  most  of  its  maverick  foreign 
polbes  by  1982  and  remains  one  of  the  worst 
vtolktors  of  human  rights  in  the  Soviet  btoc.  1 1 
hope  that  Congress  win  take  the  real  situatton 
into  account  when  we  vote  on  continuing 
mo«t-favored-nation  treatment  of  Romania  this 
suntmer. 

COMGRXSS  or  THX  UHirKD  Statkb. 

HOOSK  or  RXPBSSKNTATIVBS. 

WaahingUm.  DC,  March  S.  1987. 
Hoa.  Gbokgc  Shultz, 
Secretary  of  State, 
Department  of  State, 
Wathington,  DC. 

DKab  Secuctakt  Shttltz:  My  colleagues 
and  I  would  like  to  call  your  urgent  attri- 
tion to  the  violation  of  the  human,  cultural 
and  self-determliutlon  rights  of  the  2.5  mll- 
Uoti  Hungarians  Uving  in  Romania. 

Dfsplte  the  1947  Paris  Peace  Treaty,  the 
International  Covenant  on  Civil  and  Politi- 
cal Rights  and  the  1975  Declaration  of  the 
Conference  on  Security  and  Cooperation  in 
Europe  at  Helsinki,  the  Government  of  the 
Socialist  Republic  of  Romania  has  alwlished 
almost  every  course  in  the  Hungarian  lan- 
guage on  the  college  and  university  levels 
and  has  closed  numerous  Hungarian  sec- 
tioiB  on  the  high  school  and  grade  school 
level.  The  Romanian  government  has  elimi- 
nated most  training  for  teachers  of  the 
Hungarian  sections.  Himgarian  cultural  in- 
stitwUons  have  been  merged  with  their  Ro- 
manian counterparts  and  may  only  serve  as 
confeyor  belts  of  Romanian  culture.  This 
poU(;y  of  denationalization  has  intensified 
since  1981. 

Police  terror  has  l>ecome  pervasive.  In 
three  countries  with  a  Hungarian  majority 
(CoTasna.  Hargita  and  Mures)  there  were 
nine  disappearances  of  public  figures  and 
workers  In  the  last  three  years.  There  has 
also  been  a  number  of  alleged  suicides  such 
as  that  of  the  famous  actor  Arpad  Viaky. 
Betlreen  January  1  and  October  15.  1986. 
7009  Hungarians  were  detained  and  917  of 
them  convicted. 

The  Romanian  government  is  also  dispers- 
ing the  few  Hungarian  university  graduates 
into  other  areas  of  Romania  in  order  to  de- 
prive the  minority  of  its  leadership.  The 
documents  and  relics  of  the  millennial  Hun- 
garian past  of  Transylvania  have  been  made 
inaccessible  to  researchers  while  many  Hun- 
garian tiooks  and  museum  objects  have  l)een 
transferred  to  Bucharest. 

Aoti-Hungarian  literature  has  been  pub- 
lished since  1982  inciting  national  hatred 
against  the  minority. 

We  ask  that  you  raise  the  above  questions 
with  the  Romanian  government  on  the 
highest  level  in  order  to  affect  some  reme- 
dies. 

Besides  an  end  to  the  repression  of  the 
Hungarian  culture,  the  police  terror  and  the 
printing  of  anti-Hungarian  literature  we 
would  like  to  see  two  reforms  in  the  educa- 
tionia  field.  First,  we  would  like  to  see  Inde- 
pendence restored  to  the  Hungarian  Bolyal 
University  which  is  now  completely  sul)- 
merfed  into  the  Babes-Bolyai  University  In 
Clu>Napoca  (Kolozsvar).  Second,  we  would 
like  to  see  a  substantial  change  in  the 
nuD^r  of  petitions  needed  by  nationality 
paraits  to  open  a  Hungarian  class.  Right 
now,  36  parents  must  petition  for  a  Hungar- 
ian high  school  class,  but  only  three  Roma- 
nian parents  are  sufficient  to  open  a  Roma- 
nian class. 
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We  are  looking  forward  to  bearing  from 
you  sbout  your  efforts  in  these  areas. 
Sincerely. 
Donald  E.  liUkens.  Doug  Walgren.  Newt 
Gingrich.    Tony    P.    Hall,    James    L. 
Ot>eratar,    Tom    BlUey,    Bob    Stump. 
Caas  Bellenser,  Donald  Sundqulst,  Hal 
Daub.  Vln  Wel>er,  Bill  Boner.  George 
Wortley.  Barney  Prank. 
WUllam  O.  Uplnskl.  Dan  Burton.  Guy 
Vender  Jagt,  Don  Hitter,  Joe  Moakley. 
BUke  DeWlne,  Gary  L.  Ackerman.  Bill 
McCollum.        Claudine        Schneider, 
Duncan  Hunter,  Peter  H.  Koetmayer. 
Robert  A.  Roe.  Tom  Tauke.  James  J. 
Howard.  Peter  W.  Rodlno.  Jr., 
Larry  Smith,  Hertiert  W.  Bateman.  Mi- 
chael   Billrakis,    Gerry    Studds.    J.A. 
Traficant.  Beau  Boulter.  Jim  Courter. 
Major    Owens.    Mac    Sweeney,    Tom 
Carper,  Robert  J.  Mrazek.  Ed  Markey. 
Bob  Lagomarslno,  E>an  Daniel,  Daniel 
K.  Akaka, 
Joseph   McDade,    Hamilton    Fish,   Jr., 
Clarence  Miller,  Donald  Pease,  Coiuiie 
Mack.  Morris  Udall.  Doug  Bosco,  Liz 
Patterson.  Dale  E.  Kildee,  Philip  M. 
Crane,  Matthew  McHugh,  Mervyn  M. 
Dymally,  Jim  Leach,  Bill  Lowery,  Ron 
Packard.  Bill  Schuette. 
BarlMua   F.    Vucanovlch.   Ben    GHman, 
Don  Young.  Henry  Hyde,  Cardiss  Col- 
lins. Austin  J.  Murphy.  John  Edward 
Porter,  Matthew  G.  Martinez.  Arthur 
Ravenel,  Jr.,  Charles  Pashayan,  Dave 
McCurdy,    Ronald    Coleman.    Andy 
Jacobs,    Esteljan    Torres,    Bruce    F. 
Vento,  Sidney  R.  Tates, 
Tony  Coelho,    Ron    de    Lugo,   Buddy 
MacKay,       Joe       DioGuardi,       Bob 
McEwen.     Helen     Delich     Bentley, 
Thomas  J.   Downey,   Marilyn   Lloyd, 
Curt  Weldon,   Richard   H.   Stallings. 
Jim  Kolbe,  Bill  Emerson.  Robert  C. 
Smith.  James  H.  Quillen,  Thomas  J. 
Manton.  Sander  Levin, 
Elavid  E.  Bonior,  Frank  Horton.  Charlie 
Rose,  Louis  Stokes,  Albert  G.  Busta- 
mante.    Bill    Dannemeyer.    David    E. 
Skaggs,   Christopher   Smith.    Charles 
Stenholm,  John  Miller.  Roy  Dyson, 
Frank  R.  Wolf,  James  Saxton,  Ernie 
Koimyu,  Howard  L.  Berman,  Harris 
W.  FaweU. 
Marcy    Kaptur.   Bob   Smith   (Oregon), 
Barliara    Boxer,    William    J.    Coyne, 
Th(»nas   M.    Foglietta,    Lane    Evans, 
Jerry     Lewis,     Stewart     McKlnney. 
Charles  E.  Schumer,  Mickey  Leland, 
Ralph   M.   Hall,   BiU   Green,   Marvin 
Leath,  Mike  Espy,  William  Hughes, 
Nicholas  Mavroules, 
Robert  E.  Badham,  Earl  Hutto.  Steve 
Neal,  Matthew  Rinaldo,  Mike  Synar, 
Andy  Ireland,  Bob  Livingston,  Patricia 
Schroeder,  Prank  McCloskey,  William 
Gray,  Mickey  Edwards,  PhU  Sharp, 
Vk;     Faslo.     Silvio     Conte,     James 
Scheuer,  Mike  Lowry, 
Roliert  L.  Mataul.  William  L.  Dickinson, 
Norman  F.  Lent,  Guy  V.  Molinari,  Bill 
Richardson.  Jon  Kyi.  Tom  Petri,  Ike 
Skelton.  Martin  Frost,  Harold  Volk- 
mer.  Beverly  Byron,  Nancy  L.  John- 
son. Gerry  Sikorskl,  John  Hiler.  Mary 
RoseOakar, 
Arlan  Stangeland.  Jack  Fields.  John  J. 
Rhodes  m.  Dick  Schulze,  Julian  C. 
Dixon.  Robert  Walker.  Bob  Doman. 
Jaime  B.  Fuster,  David  Dreier,  Gerald 
Solomon.    Claude    Pepper,    Matthew 
McHugh.  Howard  Coble.  George  E. 
Brown.  Rol>ert  Garcia. 
Clyde  C.  HoUoway,  Al  SwUt.  Edolphus 
Towns.  Stephen  J.  Solarz.  Bill  Clinger, 
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Michael  G.  Oxley.  Barlwra  B.  Kennel- 
ly,  Gus  Savage.  Dan  Schaefer,  Richard 
Armey,  Bruce  A.  Morrison.  George 
Miller.  Solomon  P.  Ortiz.  Peter  A.  De- 
Fazio.  Jim  Moody,  John  R.  Kaslch, 

Tom  Lewis,  Dennis  E.  Edcart.  Jack 
Davis.  Howard  Wolpe.  Denny  Smith, 
J.  Dennis  Hastert,  Robin  Tallon.  Bob 
Borski,  Wiliam  S.  Clay,  Gleim  M.  An- 
den>on,  Gus  Tatron.  Bill  Yoimg,  Mario 
Biaggl.  Ben  Erdreich,  Jac^  Kemp, 

John  Paul  Hammerschmidt.  Bernard  J. 
Dwyer,  Lyim  Martin.  Neal  Smith, 
Charles  Wilson.  William  Broomfield. 
William  Thomas.  Carlos  J.  Moorhead, 
Chester  G.  Atkins,  Dan  Mica.  Ralph 
Regula,  Judd  Gregg,  Tim  Johnson, 
Norman  Mineta.  Robert  H.  BCichel. 

Ronnie  Fllppo.  Henry  A.  Waxman, 
James  A.  Hayes.  Sherwood  Boehlert, 
James  M.  Inhofe,  Ben  Bias,  Constance 
A.  Morella.  Sam  Gejdenson.  Fofo  I.F. 
Sunia.  Wayne  Owens,  Walter  E. 
Fauntroy,  Jack  Buechner,  Howard  C. 
Nielson.  Tim  Valentine,  Joe  Skeen.  Joe 
Barton.  Edward  F.  Feighan.  Jim  Bates, 
Carl  Pursell,  James  J.  Florto, 

Memben  of  Congress. 
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WHY  DOES  THE  CONGRESS  PAY 
SO  LITTLE  ATTENTION  TO  NA- 
TIONAL SECURITY  POLICY? 


HON.  LES  ASPIN 

or  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

TTiursday,  March  12,  1987 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Defense  Polk:y 
Panel  of  ttie  Armed  Servtoes  Committee  is 
holding  some  hearings  the  Kkes  of  whtoh  have 
never,  at  least  in  my  memory,  been  heto 
before.  The  usual  hearings  on  what  the  de- 
fense budget  is  to  be  will  come  later,  these 
hearings  concentrate  on  what  tfie  budget  is 
for.  We  are,  at  tong  last  digging  down  to  the 
bedrock  on  whfch  our  defense  budgets  are— 
or  shouki  be— based:  national  security  poKcy. 
For  the  benefit  of  the  Memtiers  and  ttve 
publk;  at  large,  I  woOM  like  over  the  next  few 
days  to  try  to  set  the  context  of  these  hear- 
ings through  a  series  of  floor  speeches  on  ttie 
general  subject  of  national  security  policy  and 
the  Congress.  I'd  Kke  to  start  today  with  some 
remerks  on  why  the  Congress  has  pakl  so 
little  attention  to  national  security  poltoy  when 
it  constoers  the  defense  budget 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  no  tonger  a  novel  proposi- 
tion that  tfie  Congress  tends  to  dearf  too  much 
with  the  pieces  and  parts,  and  too  little  with 
the  whoto  of  the  defense  program,  much  less 
what  the  program  is  intended  to  accomplish. 
Indeed,  one  of  ttie  growing  criticisms  of  con- 
gresstonal  oversigtit  of  the  defense  program  is 
the  cfiarge  of  mtoromanagement— detailed 
congresstonal  instructions  to  ttie  executive 
branch  on  the  management  of  the  defense 
program,  particularly  regarding  indivkkial 
weapon  systems.  There  are  at  least  four  rea- 
sons for  ttie  situatton: 

First  ttie  issues  of  fundamental  nattonal  se- 
curity poltoy  are  Inherently  complex  and  intrac- 
table. A  preference  for  more  tangtole  issues  is 
understandatiie,  and  by  no  means  restirtoted 
to  the  legislative  branch. 

Second,  in  its  annual  budget  presentattons 
to  the  Congress,  ttie  executive  tiranch  has 
tended  neither  to  stress  matters  of  tondamen- 


tal  national  security  poltoy  in  mora 
most  general,  unarguabia,  and  largely  unintor- 
mative  terms,  nor  to  invite  ttw  attenbon  of  ttie 
Congress  to  such  matters. 

Third,  high  technology  in  general  and  new 
weapon  systems  in  particular  tend  to  be  more 
interesting,  comprehensiite,  and  glamorous 
than  most  of  ttie  rest  of  ttie  defenee  program. 
TTiey  therefore  tend  to  attract  more  pubic 
and,  consequentty,  Congresstonal  attanlton. 

And,  fourth.  Members  of  the  Congreea,  in 
their  rote  as  representatives  of  the  people,  un- 
derstandably feel  obliged  to  take  particular  in- 
terest in  weapon  system  projects  tfiat  oouM 
affect  the  economto  well-being  of  their  States 
and  districts. 

The  situation,  however  understandable,  rep- 
resents a  deep  flaw  in  Congresstonal  over- 
sight of  national  security  matters.  The  defense 
program— the  budget  ttie  scfiedules.  the 
force  structure,  the  research  and  devatop- 
ment  ttie  weapons  buying,  the  pereormei,  ttie 
bases  and  all  the  rest  on  wtitoh  the  Congreea 
lavisties  so  much  time  and  attention — is  no 
more  than  just  tfiat  a  program.  It  is  not  na- 
tional security  poltoy.  It  is  no  more  than  the 
means  proposed  to  imptoment  ttie  ends  of  na- 
tional security  poHcy. 

Thus,  when  the  Congress  has  conskiered 
ttie  defense  program,  most  of  its  attention  has 
been  devoted  to  the  means  rather  tfian  tfie 
ends.  The  point  is  not  that  the  Congress 
shoukl  ignore  the  means,  tHJt  ttiat  It  atiouM 
not  ignore  ttie  ends: 

First  unless  the  Congress  understands  ttie 
ends  being  sought  it  cannot  competently 
judge  the  means  proposed  to  achieve  ttiem. 
For  example,  the  Congress  can  hardly  judge 
whettier  it  shoukl  authorize  funds  for  more  air- 
lift unless  it  understands,  anxxig  ottier  ttiings, 
what  our  poltoy  is  with  regard  to  assuring 
access  to  Persian  GuH  oil,  and  how  much  air- 
lift it  wouto  take  to  implement  ttiat  poltoy. 

And  second,  from  a  more  fundamental  point 
of  view,  the  Congress  sfioukl  not  only  be  abto 
to  judge  ttie  means  in  light  of  ttie  ends  being 
sought  but  also  to  judge  ttie  ends  themselves 
in  light  of  the  means  they  wouto  require.  It's 
not  enough  to  judge  wtiettier  we  need  more 
airiift  to  carry  out  some  parttoular  Persian  Gulf 
poltoy;  ttie  Congress  shouto  also  be  abto  to 
judge  whettier  ttiat  particular  Persian  Gulf 
poltoy,  or  some  alternative  to  It  wouto  be  pref- 
erabte  in  light  of  ttie  importance  of  ttie  ends 
being  sought  ttie  cost  of  ttie  means  ttiat 
ttiose  ends  wouto  entail,  and  ttie  pressures 
stemming  firom  ottier  demands  on  our  national 
resources. 

That  is  not  meant  to  imply  ttiat  poltoy  has 
been  totally  neglected  by  ttie  Congress;  poltoy 
is  and  always  has  been  ttie  focal  point  of  the 
Foreign  Affairs  and  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tees. The  protilem  lies  in  integrating  the  ends 
ttiat  poltoy  seeks  with  the  means  of  imple- 
menting ttiem.  Insofar  as  ttiose  means  entail 
military  force,  ttie  Armed  Services  CmiRiiHtooa 
cannot— or  shouto  not— fail  to  ponder  ttie 
ends  embodtod  in  ttie  national  security  poft- 
cies  proposed  tiy  the  executive  branch,  as 
well  as  in  reasonatito  attematives  to  ttiem. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  subsequent  ftoor  speeches 
in  ttiis  series,  I  will  deal  witti,  firat,  ttie  prabiem 
of  reconciling  ends  and  means,  second,  a 
process  to  do  ttiat  and  ttiird.  what  is  necee- 
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THE  AUBURN  DAM  REVIVAL  ACT 
OF  1987 


OIRL  SCOUTS  OP  AMERICA 
CELBBRAIVB  75TH  ANNIVERSA- 
RY 


HON.  PATUOA  SCHROEDER 

OVOOUBADO 

la  THS  moawM  or  axpaisnrTATivxs 
ThMndaw.  March  12, 1987 

Mra.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Spairicer,  today 
iMrio  ttw  TSIh  annivvrMry  of  Girl  Scouting  in 
I'm  proud  to  ba  one  of  the  50  miiiion 
and  gMa  who  hava  helped  the  Girl 
Soouli  to  ag^and  and  baeoma  a  vital  social 
foica  in  our  Nilioa 

On  MaMh  12,  1912.  Juiette  Gordon  Low 
made  har  ift«am  a  retfty  whan  she  founded 
ttw  GM  Soouto  of  the  U.S.A  wid  registered 
18  gbtaw  Today,  more  than  2  million  Girt 
Soouli  partlclpala  in  a  broad  range  of  activi- 
tiaa  concaininu  their  currant  irrterests  and 
■Mirnilura  loiaa  aa  women. 

Wtmn  Amaiica  antared  World  War  I.  Girl 
SooulB  amhilaaicali  devoted  their  energy 
to  altofto  auch  aa  tood  production  and  conser- 
valon.  Red  Croaa  aaaiatance.  teaching  Eng- 
Wi  to  teraigivbom  aokSers.  and  selling  war 


In  ttw  1920's  community  service  corrtinued 
to  ba  a  cantral  tttame  In  Girl  Scouting.  Girt 
Scouta  wan  in  the  newa  for  rescuing  drowrv 
ing  vteMma.  saving  cNMren  from  burning  buHd- 
inga,    and   capturing   runaway    horse-drawn 


C3uring  World  War  It,  Girt  Scouts  launched 
ttiraa  nM»  proiacia  to  help  the  war  effort  Hos- 
piW  AUa,  ChM  Cwe  Aide,  and  Occupational 
Thanpiat  Aide.  In  addWon,  Giri  Scouts  in  the 
Farm  Aide  preiad  wortcad  on  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  Iwnia,  waodtog.  cultivating,  spraying, 
picUng.  and  haying.  They  fed  Kvestodc  re- 


in 1942.  girta  inlBrealed  in  aviation  founded 
Vta  Wing  Soouti.  This  pioiact  was  so  popular 
ttwl  I*.  PIpar  himaaif  praaentod  a  Piper  Club 
training  plane  to  ttie  national  organization. 

Aa  opportonilias  for  women  expanded 
during  ttie  poataw  years,  the  Giri  Scout  pro- 
gram offarad  career  expioration  along  with  tra- 
(Wonal  activities  such  as  community  service, 
camping  and  conaervaion.  In  the  past  15 
yaara,  Giri  Scouts  have  toured  space  flight 
canlart.  participated  in  archaeological  digs. 
and  aMplorad  caraar  optiona  In  aeronautics, 
angfnaailiy,  admfeiialialiuri.  and  ttw  arts. 

11«e  Girt  Scout  organization  continues  to 
bioadan  ttw  aoopa  of  its  career  exploration 
artMiss.  Today's  Girl  Scout  resources  for 
gMa  and  ttwir  laadars  identify  many  options 
itow  awalaUa  lor  women  aa  well  as  those  to 
amaigain  Ihalutore. 

I=dr  75  yaara,  Giri  Scouting  has  contributed 
ito  laadanhlp  to  American  aodety.  becoming 
*w  ivpat  and  finat  popuiar  voluntary  organi- 
aMon  for  girts  and  women  In  the  ¥»ortd.  As  a 
tarmer  Giri  Scout.  I  join  in  the  7Sth  arnversa- 
ly  nUatyatan  of  Giri  Scouting— tnjiy,  a  tradh 
ion  wittt  a  fuhra. 


HON.  NORMAN  D.  SHUMWAY 

OP  cALirounA 

IH  THX  HOnSI  or  RXFRSSKNTATIVKS 

Ttiuraday,  March  12,  1987 

Mr.  SHUMWAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  just 
oiMr  a  year  ago  that  the  frigfitening  flood  of 
1986  hit  nortfwm  GaHfomia.  Our  State  ci^jital, 
Sacramento,  was  spared  catastrophic  loss  of 
life  and  property  by  the  narrowest  of  margins. 
Had  the  7-day  rains  continued  for  just  a  few 
more  hours,  ttw  waters  would  have  come 
crusfiing  over  the  American  River's  Folsom 
Dam  at  a  rate  of  175.000  cubic  feet  per 
second— a  rate  wtiich  would  have  surely 
ttireataned  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Nves, 
and  caused  perhaps  billions  of  dollars  of  dev- 
astation to  tfw  area's  State,  busirwss  and  res- 
idential properties. 

The  1966  flood  was  the  third  tirrw  since 
completion  of  ttw  Folsom  Dam  in  1955  ttwt 
the  project's  flood  design  capacity  has  actual- 
ly been  exceeded.  Each  tirrw  one  of  these 
near-misa  floods  occurs,  ttw  margin  of  escape 
for  Sacramento  gets  smaller.  The  1986  flood 
was  a  dramatic  reminder  that  unless  ttw  Sac- 
ramento area  comes  to  grips  with  ttw  need  for 
an  Auburn  Dam,  it  Is  living  on  bonowed  time. 

The  Auburn  Dam  was  originally  authorized 
by  Congress  more  ttwn  20  years  ago  in  re- 
sporwe  to  anottwr  near-miss  Hood  in  the  Sac- 
ramento area  in  1964.  Almost  $300  million  in 
Federal  funds  was  spent  before  construction 
on  ttw  dam  was  halted  12  years  ago  due  to 
concerns  about  the  seismic  safety  of  ttw 
dam's  design  and  location.  Fortunately,  that 
controversy  has  long  been  put  to  rest  Howev- 
er, since  ttwt  time  rising  costs  and  environ- 
mental corKwms  for  tfw  lower  American  River 
has  created  a  paralysis  in  local  and  Federal 
dedsionmalung  wtvch  has  prevented  con- 
struction from  resuming.  Meanwtiile.  the 
pressing  need  for  the  flood  control  protection 
ttw  project  vrould  provide  for  our  State  capital 
has  been  seemingly  forgotterv— forgotten,  that 
is.  until  tfw  near  catastroptiic  ttood  In  the 
American  River  basin  last  Feixuary. 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  provide  the  Nation,  the 
State,  and  the  city  with  the  ftood  control  pro- 
tection CaNfomia's  capital  desperately  needs. 
I  am  Introducing  the  Auburn  Dam  Revival  Act 
of  1987. 

Enactment  of  this  legisiatk>n  will  result  In  a 
streamlrwd  multipurpose  water  project  with 
tfw  flood  control  capacity  to  prevent  tfw  bil- 
lions of  dollars  of  ftood  damage  arxj  toss  of 
life  ttwt  we  have  so  narrowly  averted  in  the 
past 

Furthermore,  this  legislatnn  will  redefine  the 
Auburn  Dam  in  terms  wfMch  account  for  ttw 
specific  environmental  concerns  ttwt  have  led 
to  Sacramento's  hesitancy  toward  the  project 
Additionally,  it  will  redefine  ttw  project  to  altow 
flexibility,  based  on  local  interest,  regarding 
ttw  prefect's  reservoir  capacity.  Rnally.  and 
pertwps  most  Importantly  from  a  natiorwl  per- 
spective, my  bill  will  redefine  the  project  in 
terms  ttwt  are  acceptable  given  the  Federal 
fiscal  reelities  of  1987.  and  ttwse  facing  us  in 
the  next  decade. 

While  I  have  introduced  Autxjm  Dam  legis- 
latnn in  past  Congresses.  I  am  convinced  that 
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the  need  for  ttiis  project  has  never  beenl 
greater  than  It  is  presently.  Ukewiae,  the  tocall 
■ujpori:  for  the  project  has  never  been  morel 
wiqaapread.  And  wHh  ttw  new  provistora  ofl 
tfii<  bill  for  resolving  past  concerns,  I  believe  I 
ttw  proapects  of  making  ttiis  project  a  reaiity| 
are  encouraging. 

Mr.  Speaker,  easential  ftood  control  proteo-l 
ttoil  for  Sacramento  is  by  no  nwans  ttw  onlyl 
sigMftoant  benefit  to  be  derived  from  conY)ie-| 
tton  of  an  Auburn  Dam.  As  deflrwd  by  my  leg-l 
isMton,  ttiis  project  wW  produce  many  needed  | 
acdompiiahnwnts: 

1^  wHI  guarantee  ttwt  ttw  wiW  and  scentol 
towtar  American  River  is  protected  in  order  to 
continue  to  provide  ttw  recreational  and  fish- 
eries benefits  ttwt  it  supports  presentty.  and  it 
will  do  so  on  a  permanent  basis  and  at  a  mini- 
mum. Wrthout  an  Aubum  Dam.  present  Anwri- 
can  River  flow  levels  are  not  protected  and 
will  predknabiy  decrease  as  ottwr  water  uses 
incaease.  This  guarantee  to  rrwintain  presem 
fisheries  arxl  recreattorwl  capacities,  since  it 
codd  not  be  accomplished  wittxxjt  an  Aubum 
Dam,  is  actually  a  significant  river  flow  and  | 
recfeatwrwl  enhancement 

It  wHI  create  new  recreattorwl  opportunities  I 
In  ttw  new  Aubum  Reservoir,  it  will  enhance 
exiating  recreattorwl  and  fistwries  berwfits  at 
ttw  existing  Folsom  Reservoir  by  creating  a  ] 
mote  stabto  lake  at  a  higher  level,  and  by  au- 
ttKMizing  a  new  Nimbus  Fsh  Hatcliery. 

It  win  altow  for  ttw  implementation  of  a  new 
and  more  efficient  more  conservationist  ap- 
pro^ to  meeting  ttw  water  needs  of  San 
Joaquin  County— an  alternative  approach  to 
reaches  ttvee  and  four  of  ttw  Folsom  Soutti 
Canal  wtitoh  Sacramento  has  viewed,  histori- 
cally, as  a  ttveat  to  ttw  river's  flow  levels. 

It,  will  gerwrate  a  new  and  needed  water 
supply  of  up  to  330,000  acre-feet  whtoh  can 
be  ased  for  Irrigation  or  munnipal  and  industti- 
al  purposes. 

It  wHI  gerwrate  a  new  and  needed  supply  of 
up  to  650  kitowatt  hours  of  dean  hydroelectric 
power. 

And  my  legislation  will  ensure  that  tfw 
project  wHI  do  all  of  this  in  a  fiscally  resporwi- 
ble  manrwr  through  tfw  implementation  of 
specific,  non-Federal,  up-front  cost-sharing  re- 
quiienwnts— f  equirements  whtoh  are  consist- 
ent with  ttwse  spelled  out  for  Army  Corps  of 
En^neer  projects  in  tfw  recentiy  enacted  H.R. 
6  from  ttw  99tti  Congress. 

LOCAL  PARTICIPATION— A  NEW  KINO  OF  FUNDING  AND 
DEOSIONMAKING 

Tlw  Significance  of  a  new  natiorwl  water 
policy  based  on  non-Federal  cost  sharing  is 
not  simply  ttwt  ttw  Federal  Government  wfll 
be  (pared  a  large  portion  of  ttw  construction 
costs  of  these  new  projects.  It  is  also  that  de- 
cisions on  design  and  operation  of  ttwse  jobs 
win  no  tonger  be  made  solely  by  ttw  Federal 
Go^«ernment  with  Federal  interests  in  mind. 
Instead,  those  wtw  share  in  the  costs  of  these 
projects  will  share  proportionately,  and  on  an 
up-tont  basis,  in  making  decistons  about  ttw 
kind  of  project  to  tie  built  The  result  will  no 
doutrt  be  a  new  breed  of  water  projects  ttwt 
are  more  effident  multipurpose  oriented,  cori- 
seryation  mirtoed,  less  experwive  and  truly 
neeided. 

In  ttw  case  of  the  Aubum  Dam,  this  new 
policy  of  non-Federal  cost  sharing  contained 
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in  my  lagialalion  mM  mean  that  if  ttiis  project  is 
to  finally  move  ahead,  it  will  be  twaed  on  le- 
gitimate, demonatrated  need  and  widespread 
tocal  aupport  It  wiN  alao  mean  ttwt  tfw  four 
counties  meet  dbectly  affected,  atong  with  ttw 
State;  wM  be  raaponatoto  for  significant  and 
early  financing;  accordingly,  they  wiH  also  be 
reaponatote  for  decistonmaking  atxxjt  what 
kind  of  project  is  ultinwtely  buHt 

SpecificaHy,  tfw  non-Federal  beneficiaries, 
or  panners.  wiN  now  tw  involved  in  determin- 
ing the  prefect's  size.  Wrth  ttw  Federal  Gov- 
ernment no  tonger  virilfng  or  abto  to  pwk  up 
ttw  price  tag  for  ttw  presentty  authorized  2.3 
mWon-acre-foot  project  new.  smaller  alterna- 
tives are  twing  examined  and  proposed  in  ad- 
dition to  ttw  full  size  project  Ttw  legislation  I 
am  introducing  today  recognizes  ttw  need  to 
conaider  smaH  danw  by  making  ttw  dam  size 
a  discretionary  matter. 

Ttiis  "freedom  of  cfioice"  for  ttw  norvFeder- 
al  partners  regarding  ttw  dam's  ultinrwte  size, 
coupled  wMh  ttw  requirement  for  tocal  cost 
sfwftog.  serves  to  inject  a  kind  of  marketplace 
effect — twsed  on  k)cal  demand  and  ability  to 
pay— into  tfw  overall  process.  This  role  shouM 
assure  ttw  selection  of  ttw  Aubum  Dam  alter- 
native ttwt  is  ttw  most  econornkwlly  viable  to 
ttw  beneficiaries  and  environmentally  accepta- 
bto  to  tfw  affected  communities. 

THE  NEED  TO  CLEARLY  DEFINE  THE  NEW  FEDERAL/ 
STATE/LOCAL  DECISIONMAKING  PROCESS 

To  date,  the  process  of  getting  tfw  norv 
Federal  twneficiaries  to  determine  wfwt  level 
of  benefits  tfwy  need  and  are  willing  to  pay 
for  has  been  like  trying  to  get  a  dog  to  catch 
his  tan — tfw  process  has  been  orw  of  running 
in  circles.  Tfw  reason  for  this  futility  has  been 
twofbto.  Frst  alttiough  since  the  flood,  greater 
Sacramento  support  for  the  project  has 
emerged,  ttw  Sacramento  area  as  a  wtiole 
has  not  yet  conw  fully  to  grips  with  the  need 
for  an  Aubum  Dam.  Second,  wtiito  all  of  ttw 
project  supporters  basnally  agree  ttwt  we 
can't  play  tfw  project  financing  game  t>y  the 
oM  roles— where  ttw  Federal  Government 
pays  for  ttw  wtioto  ttiing — ttw  new  mies  to  ttw 
game  have  yet  to  be  spelled  out  As  I  envision 
it  these  two  hurdles  can  be  overcome  in  tfw 
foltowing  fashkxi: 

HURDLE  NO.  1— SACRAMENTO'S  DECISION  TO 
SUPPORT  THE  PROJECT 

For  the  Sacramento  area  to  conw  to  grips 
witti  the  project  it  must  realize  tfwt 

There  are  no  viabto  alterrwtives  to  an 
Aubum  Dam  wfwn  it  comes  to  safe  and  tong- 
term  flood  protection  options. 

An  Aubum  Dam  can  be  defined,  construct- 
ed and  opereted  to  protect  ttw  Lower  Ameri- 
can River  permanentty;  ttw  Sacramento  area 
actually  needs  an  Autium  Dam  as  an  insur- 
ance polKy  to  protect  the  river  from  a  future 
of  ottwrwise  decreasing  flows. 

Ttw  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  is  presently 
coTKtocting  a  comprefwnsive  study  of  tfw 
flood  control  needs  and  alterrwtives  for  the 
various  levels  of  protection  for  tfw  Sacramen- 
to area.  It  is  twcoming  apparent  as  ttwir  study 
nears  an  end,  ttwt  ttw  only  alternative  to  pro- 
vide ttw  area  witti  tfw  Corps'  recommended 
standard  project  flood  protection  is  to  create 
new  additional  water  storage  capacity  up- 
stream from  Folsom.  In  essence,  tfw  only  re- 
alistic upstream  alternative  is  some  version  of 
an  Aubum  Dam. 
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There  are  some  w^  bolievo  standard 
project  ftood  level  proteolion — ttw  standard 
used  to  protect  tiuman  ife  as  «well  as  proper- 
ty— is  not  needed  to  aciiieve  significant  im- 
provement in  ttw  area's  protection  capacity. 
Tfw  altenwtive,  ttwy  point  out  ia  to  modify 
Folsom  Dam  to  increase  its  flood  control  ca- 
pacity atong  with  downstream  levee  improve- 
ments. Tfwse  cfwnges  couM,  poeaftity,  bring 
tfw  area  up  to  FEIl4A's  minimum  level  of  pro- 
tection—a level  twsed  on  Federal  insurance 
needs,  not  human  life  protection  needs.  How- 
ever, such  modificatiorw  wouM  sW  mean  high 
insurance  rates  for  new  devetopment  and 
ttiose  wfio  reakto  in  high  flood  plain  areas. 
Ttwy  woukJ  stM  mean  raising  many  new  and 
existing  txjikings  or  restoenoes  up  on  stiHs  to 
ensure  tfiat  ttwy  are  above  certain  areas  in 
the  flood  plain.  Tfwy  wouto  mean  a  kjss  of 
Folsom's  recreational  capacities.  Arto  ttwy 
wouto  mean  tfiat  tfw  wito  and  scenic  Lx>wer 
American  River  wouto  be  left  unprotected, 
perhaps  to  sfvink  to  a  mere  tridde  during  ttw 
summer  montfw  witfiin  20  years  as  an  al- 
ready-Stete-granted  water  rights  to  American 
River  water  are  increasingly  used. 

Anottwr  historical  argument  made  t>y  ttw 
Sacramento  area — leaving  aside  tfw  wfiote 
question  of  ftood  control  for  ttw  moment — is 
that  ttw  Aubum  Dam  means  an  exteiwion  of 
tfw  Folsom  South  Canal,  and  tfwt  means 
water  diverstorw  at  Folsom  wtich  wHI  ruin  ttw 
fistwries  and  recreational  aspects  of  tfw 
Lower  American  River. 

This  is  simpty  not  ttw  case  anymore.  Inctod- 
ed  in  my  legislation  are  two  new  provisions 
ttwt  elimirwte  tfwt  possit)Hity. 

Tfw  first  provision  is  a  requirement  for  main- 
tenance of  minimum-flow  levels  wfiich  guararv 
tee  ftows  significantly  atwve  eittwr  tfw  existing 
State  water  resource  control  tioard's  guaran- 
tee— D  893 — or  tfw  State  board's  post-Aubum 
guarantee — D  1400.  Wrthout  my  legialation 
and  an  Aubum  Dam.  ttwre  are  simply  no  real 
protections  for  ttw  river. 

The  second  legiaiative  provision  to  protect 
ttw  river  alk>ws  for  tfw  possibHity  of  an  alter- 
native plan  to  consttucting  reacfws  three, 
four,  and  five  of  ttw  Folsom  South  Canal.  It 
woukJ  provide  for  ttw  water  needs  of  ttw 
Folsom  South  servkw  area,  paiticuiarty  ttw 
needs  of  San  Joaquin  County — a  county 
wtiich  lias  a  tong-recognized  assurance  erf 
American  River  water — t>y  auttiorizing  imple- 
mentation of  a  conjunctive  uae  plan  to  make 
more  efficient  use  of  tfw  avaHat)to  water. 
During  average  or  wet  years,  surface  water 
woukJ  be  delivered  to  ttw  Folsom  South  serv- 
kw  area  through  cooperative  operations  of  the 
Aulxjm.  Folsom.  arid  f4ew  Metones  Reser- 
voirs. Tfiis  wouto  altow  for  ground  water  re- 
cfiarge.  During  dry  years,  ttw  replenisfwd 
ground  water  supply  wouto  augrnent  any 
sfiortfall  in  surface  supply. 

All  of  this  can  be  dorw  witfiout  extending 
the  Folsom  South  Canal  and  after  meeting  tfw 
Lower  American  River  minimum-flow  levels 
contained  in  ttw  legislation. 

Induston  and  adoptton  of  ttwse  two  provi- 
sions shouto  be  viewed  as  a  major  vKtory  for 
Sacramento  and  tfw  area's  vigHant  river- 
mirKidd  community. 

In  summary,  the  soon-to-be-released  Corps' 
report  wHI  document  tfwt  the  non-Aubum  Dam 
alternatives  for  flood  control  protection  are  in- 
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adequate  to  protect  human  Hto  and  property. 
The  non-Aubum  altemattves  tor  flood  control 
wHI  not  only  result  in  toadequate  ftood  protec- 
tion, ttwy  WW  surety  signify  ttw  end  of  ttw  VMd 
and  Scenic  Lower  Anwrican  River  aa  we  know 
it  Finally,  an  Aubum  Dam  can  pitrMm  botti 
ttw  needed  flood  protection  and  river  protec- 
tion Sacramento  needs. 

Tfw  proapectof  an  Aubum  Dam  ahould  rat 
be  a  dtfficult  orw  for  ttw  city  and  county  of 
Sacramento  to  aupport  under  ttwee  condi- 
tions. Indeed,  tfwy  have  averytting  to  gain 
from  such  a  project  and  eveiyttiing  to  toee 
wittKxitit 

HURDLE  NO.  2— DAM  SaSCTION  AHD  COST  8HAMNQ 
OECISnNS 

The  next  hurdto— tfw  need  to  defirw  tfw 
new  roles  for  cost  afwring  and  begin  making 
dedstorw  on  dam  setedton— can  be  over- 
come after  tfw  Bureau  of  Redamatton  has  re- 
leased the  cost  sharing  afloccttona  for  the  var- 
kxjs  project  size  alternatives. 

The  specific  cost  altocattorw  wHI  teH  us  how 
much  of  ttw  overall  cost  of  each  proiect  is  dh 
rectty  atbftxjtabto  to  each  of  its  functiona,  ttwt 
is,  ftood  control,  recreation,  power  gerwraiion, 
and  water  generation.  Tfw  non-F«deral  ooat 
sfwiing  percentages  contained  in  my  !)■  for 
each  of  tfwse  project  functiorw  wouto  ttwn  tw 
applied  to  each  project's  cost  alocation.  Tfw 
project  alternative  wfiich  generates  ttw  moat 
nori-Federal  interest — here's  wfwre  ttw  "mar- 
ketplace" forces  come  into  play  baaed  on 
kxwl  demand  and  abHity  to  pay — wouto  be  ttw 
preferred  alterrwtive. 

In  general  terms,  ttw  smaNer  ttw  project  tfw 
more  of  a  singie-purpoae  flood  control  project 
it  wHI  be.  Coriverseiy,  the  larger  tfw  project- 
up  to  the  full  size  2.3  mWion  acr»4eet  reaar- 
voir— the  more  multipurpoae  it  wW  be.  To 
dedde  on  ttw  smaller  project  «vHI  mean  ttwt 
ttw  ftood  control  cost  sharing  twrwfidarias  wH 
have  to  pay  more,  both  in  terms  of  a  peroerrt- 
age  of  tfw  overall  project's  cost  and  in  terms 
of  actual  doNars  needed  upfront 

On  the  otfwr  hand,  the  larger  ttw  project 
ttw  more  water  and  power  it  wM  gerwrate. 
These  two  added  project  benefite  wouto  be 
pato  for  by  the  water  arto  power  interests, 
thereby  offsetting  some  of  tfw  flood  control 
costs  of  the  smaller,  flood-controf-oniy  project 
In  essence,  the  larger  the  project  tfw  more 
ttw  costs  are  spread  out  over  a  wMer  spec- 
trum of  project  functions  and  non-Federal  coat 
stwring  partners. 

Once  ttw  Bureau  has  its  cost  altocations 
completed,  ttw  process  for  making  specific 
proposals  and  decisions  noods  to  tw  delirwd 
and  streamlined.  Tfw  Aubum  Dam  Task  Faroe 
is  a  group  of  put)lic  offidais  set  up  in  1984  t>y 
ttw  Secretary  of  ttw  Interior  and  the  Govamcr. 
It  indudes  repreaentatives  of  tfw  Federal  ad- 
ministration, tfw  Stete  administratton,  ttw  Con- 
gress, ttw  State  legislature  and  each  of  ttw 
counties.  Also,  ttwre  is  a  working  group  com- 
prised of  technical  staff  experts  from  the  vari- 
ous Federal  and  State  agencies  to  asaiat  tfw 
task  force.  Tfwse  two  panels  «mN  be  critical  in 
ttw  decisionmaking  process. 

I  wHi  encourage  each  of  ttw  four  counties  to 
set  up  a  kxwl  Autium  Dam  wortdng  groito  so 
ttwt  each  can  make  dedatorw  among  tfwm- 
selves,  as  weH  as  communicate  tfwir  propoa- 
ais  to  each  other.  Tfw  American  River  Auttwr- 
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Today,  tfw  Federal  Government  emptoys    OMB  tell  us  to  expect  $2  to  $3  t>Hlton  yearly— 


GAO  then  offered  ttw 
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of  coat 
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woh  m  otQittriiMtBon  for 

OunHm.  The  ARA  hM 

to  M^itoiw  ttw  ponURy  of 

Oounly  in  ItMir  oiganiza- 


CM)  ft^  >  imIv  rate  in  moving 
Mvand  Power  Subcom- 
■houU  te  Iwtd  to  wsMB  the 
t  snd  glw*  ttw  nQn-F6clMvi  banofi- 
M  to  wfwi  tfw  Federal  Gov- 
•mMnt.to  «ang  to  aoeepL  Such  hoeringa 
oould  dMiorMtoto  to  ttw  lonl,  oommunites 
IMI  the  Fedval  Oowemmenf.  attar  12  years 
of  gridtock,  is  vMng  to  coneider  moMng 
ahaalwih  Miia  prated  with  non-Federal  sup- 
port  and  ooel  sttailn^ 

Uliiiwiilj.  wlh  toed  participation  and  the 
onslon  of  a  unitod  front,  the-  Congress, 
ttwough  eiiautiwfiit  of  this  lai^tion,  will  be  in 
a  pQaHon  to  put  is  thial  staav>  of  approval  on 
■w  pRifacl.  the  cost  ahaiing  padtage  and 


Whan  that  d^;  oomaa,  the  Sacramento  area 
can  real  ovnf  lotooiing  that  ^ley  are  protected 
ftoHi  dtaailAua  ftood  damage  wfiich  ttveatens 
ttumai]  Ha  and  pnparty.  In  addHion.  they  can 
raatoiay  Imowing  tfw  the  Wid  and  Scenic 
Lower  Amaifcan  fVver  is  protected  for  future 


In  adctton,  when  ttwt  day  comes.  El 
Dorado,  .Plaoer,  and  Sdn  Joaquin  Counties 
can  last  aas^  Imowing  that  the  proiect  that 
has  been  profnisad  them  for  so  long  wiN  be  a 
realty,  and  that  their  future  water  needs  will 
be  met. 

And  finely,  when  that  day  comes,  the  Con- 
greae  «■  haw  made  a  giant  step  down  the 
foafi  to  a  new  and  reaponafcie  water  policy 
that  can  be  appled  to  other  rfteded.  yet 
aaamingly  forgoltan.  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
proiact»— and  a  polcy  wtiich  wW  enable  the 
WSet.  with  Ks  unique  water  demands,  to  meet 
Is  needs  fof  gwieistltJiii  to  come. 


EAOLE  SCOUT  JOHN  J.  SEGVICH 


HON.  WHJJAM  0.  UPINSKI 

opiLLiiroia 

IH  TBS  HOnSK  or  RKPRSSDITATIVKS 

Thundaw.  March  12. 1987 

Mr.  UPINSKI.  lylr.  Spealter.  it  is  with  great 
ptaaaure  that  I  eel  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
laagiiaB  an  awamplaiy  young  dtben,  John  J. 
Se^^ich.  He  wN  be  recognized  on  March  29, 
1W7,  lor  achieving  thd  higfiest  rank  in  scout- 
ing, Eagta  SooUL 

In  becoming  an  Eagte  Scout,  he  will  join  the 
raiiia  of  a  very  aetect  group.  The  indMdual 
torics  wNch  he  had  to  complete  are  impres- 
ttm  atona  Theee  tasia  chalenged  every 
facet  of  file  personalty — mental,  pfiysical,  psy- 
ottotogical  and  mora.  His  accomplishment  be- 
oomaa  Man  more  nolafato  when  K  is  viewed 
ounHMtaaly.  That  la,  tfw  entire  sum  of 
achlavamenta  and  the  perseverance  of  char- 
'  dawMwdad  Hualrato  just  what  a  high  cal- 
r  young  man  John  is. 

In  todqr's  sodely,  our  youth  are  tnjiy  bon>- 
iMRlad  sMh  a  variety  of  Nfepaths  to  olK>ose 
Irani  wnaa  nie  weeaom  ot  cmce  is  in  useiT 
good,  too  oftan  we  heer  of  yOung  people  wtw 
ars  tod  aalray  by  Itw  ignortaioe  of  their  years 
to  a  itaslyto  thay  do  noTdaeerve.  It  is  always 
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roftaifilrHI  to  recognize  young  men  wtK> 
ctwoee  a  cualiustlve  way  of  Nfe  arKi  also 
excel  at  it  Though  some  credit  should  be 
given  to  the  famiy  of  this  young  man  and  to 
the  scout  leedora  wfio-provided  support,  John 
todsy  knows  that  he  can  participate  in  society 
in  a  menner  ttwt  wM  benefit  NmseH  as  well  as 
his  community. 

The  acfiievement  of  attaining  the  rank  of 
Eatfe  Soout  lays  an  excellent  base  for  a  pro- 
ductive future.  I'm  sure  my  feltow  Members  of 
Congress  join  me  in  wishing  John  the  best  of 
hjdi  in  his  endeavors. 


Marvh  IS,  1987 


COMPETrnON  SAVINGS  ACT 


HON.  ROBERT  F.  (BOB)  SMITH 

OPOIIEGON 
tM  THZ  HOUSE  OF  RSPRESENTATIVES 

Thunday,  March  12.  1987 

Mr.  ROBERT  F.  SMITH.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  have  the  pleasure  of  offerir>g,  nvith  my  good 
friend  and  coHeegue  from  Texas,  Charue 
SratHOLM,  legislatk)n  wtiich  many  of  us  have 
wanted:  A  txll  capabte  of  shaving  billions  off 
ttie  Federal  budget  without  sacrificir>g  Federal 
programs  or  servicee. 

Ifs  called  "The  Competition  Savings  Act  of 
1987." 

While  we  fully  recognize  the  risk  in  using 
this  year's  "trendy"  word  in  the  title  of  signifi- 
canl  legislatton,  the  fact  is  that  our  M\  Is  a 
competitiorKW^en  engine  of  charige  for  this 
Government. 

No  ottrar  name  coukj  so  perfectly  describe 
a  bll  that  uses  competitksn  to  create  an  esti- 
mated $2  to  $3  t)illk)n  in  annual  txxlget  reduc- 
tions. 

Our  biW  directly  links  "competition"  and 
"savings"  in  tfw  work  that's  dofw  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  In  the  doing,  the  Competi- 
tion Savings  Act  of  1987  saves  taxpayer 
money,  improves  the  work  done  by  Federal 
foroes,  restores  peace  of  mind  to  the  often- 
downtrodden  Federal  empk>yee,  creates  pri- 
vate sector  jobs,  takes  the  Government  out  of 
competition  with  private  business,  arKi  maytM 
beat  of  all,  enharK:es  the  Federal  treasury 
wfile  it  shouts  to  tfie  worid  that,  "We,  ntem- 
bers  of  ttw  Congress  of  the  United  States,  are 
wfllbig  to  live  by  our  system's  most  important 
principles." 

WtiHe  we  recognize  that  tfie  use  of  the 
wonjs  "competition"  and  "Federal  Govern- 
ment" in  ttie  same  sentence  sound  to  some  in 
Coftgress  like  a  paradox,  believe  me,  tfiey  are 
not 

Competition  has  fueled  the  fires  of  industrial 
arKl  commercial  progress  in  the  United  States 
virtually  since  tf>e  birth  of  Vhe  Nation. 

Every  Memt>er  of  this  Congress,  every 
school  cfiikl,  every  successful  enb'epreneur  in 
tho  free  world,  recognizes  competition  as  ttie 
lifet)lood  of  a  free  enterprise  system  wtuch 
made  America  the  strongest  Nation  on  Earth. 

Competition  has  improved  the  products  we 
t>uy  arxj  ttie  sennces  we  use.  Competition  has 
driven  down  prices  and  driven  up  quality. 
Competition  has  broadened  the  horizons  of 
every  American  consumer. 

As  ttie  worid's  largest  consumer,  ttie  U.S. 
Government  has  reaped  countless  benefits 
from  the  competition  of  its  producers.   In 


return,  ttie  United  Statee  has  activety  served 
as  the  worid's  offkaal  Vone  of  Free  Enterprise 
for  more  than  two  centuries. 

We've  been  so  effective  at  it  that,  in  some 
cases  our  t>lazing  successes  have  come  t>ack 
from  abroad  to  haunt  us.  But  overseas  suc- 
cesses haven't  hurt  us  as  much  as  ttie  mes- 
sage's nHsinterpretatkm  inskJe  our  own  Gov- 
ernment 

Since  FrankNn  Roosevelt's  administration, 
ttiis  Government  has  grown  beyond  the  title  of 
World's  Biggest  Consumer. 

Today,  we're  also  the  workj's  largest  com- 
petitor, and  we're  hurting  our  own  private  busi- 
nesses because  of  it 

Virtually  everywtiere  you  took  in  ttiis  Gov- 
ernment today  you'll  find  a  Federal  empkjyee 
doing  a  job  which  is  duplk»ted  neart>y  in  a  pri- 
vate txiskiess,  often  in  direct  and  unfair  com- 
petition. 

In  reallly,  we  hurt  those  businesses  twice: 
Once  by  winning  ttieir  customers  with  a  prod- 
uct or  servKe  tfiat  has  been  artifkially  sweet- 
ened by  Federal  subsMy,  the  second  time  by 
our  falKng  to  defer  services  for  the  customers 
to  the  prUrate  wortc  force. 

I'm  not  one  of  tfiose  wiM-eyed  private  enter- 
prise advocates  wtio  insists  that  everything 
the  Federal  Government  does  shoukj  be  corv 
tracted-o^  to  private  business.  Our  bill 
doesn't  demand  any  such  ttiing. 

We  don't  demand  it  because  K  is  neither  re- 
alistK  nor  cost-effective.  We  know  that  Feder- 
al emplojree  is  capable  of  doing  a  job  just  as 
weH,  just  as  ctieaply,  just  as  effk:iently  In  most 
cases  as  any  private  business. 

We  know  if  all  else  is  equal,  the  profit  factor 
at  ttie  yery  foundation  of  private  enterprise 
woukJ  dscide  a  head-to-head  competition  in 
favor  of  Government-performed  work  every 
time. 

But  true  equality  in  Federal  and  private 
competitiDn  is  impossibte  to  find  today.  That's 
why  we're  offering  ttiis  tiill. 

We  want  to  even  the  board  in  competitive 
positions,  right  from  ttie  start.  We  want  to 
eliminate  the  advantages  and  disadvantages 
wtiich  ars  arbitrarily  handed  to  competitors  for 
govemment  «wxk. 

Ttie  differences  which  exist  today  exist  tie- 
cause  of  ttie  history  of  most  commercial-type 
Federal  functions.  Rattier  ttian  devetoping  in 
ttie  competitive  market  Federal  commercial 
activities  have  tieen  nurtured  in  a  comparative 
vacuum. 

Many  Started  as  make-work  or  skills-perpet- 
uation programs  wtiile  private  businesses 
were  down  on  ttieir  luck.  Ottiers  were  begun 
because  there  were  simply  no  private  busi- 
nesses yet  created  or  kx»ted  near  enough  to 
do  the  job  on  contract. 

No  matter  tiow  tfiey  tiegan,  ttiese  Federal 
positions  have  been  buffered  from  ttie  forces 
of  ctiangs,  ttiey  grow  or  constrict  at  ttie  will  of 
their  administators.  Tfiey  are,  in  ottieT  word, 
virtually  immune  from  the  progressive  pres- 
sures of  competition. 

White  outskte  ttie  Federal  window,  products 
and  sennces  grow,  change  and  improve  as 
ttie  coiSpetttive  forces  of  the  marketplace 
force  thiim  to  change,  inskle  the  cocoon  of 
txjreauciacy,  ctianges  follow  only  indivkhial 
progres4ve  leadership  or  the  power  of  the 
dollar. 
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Today,  ttie  Federal  Government  emptoys 
roughly  2.1  million  dviiian  workers.  More  ttian 
half  of  ttiose,  1.3  million,  are  estimated  t>y  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  [OMB]  to 
tie  doing  work  wfuch  is  "commercial"  in 
nature,  for  wfiich  ttiere's  a  non-Government 
business  and  market 

But  40  percent  of  tliat  half  work  In  a  posi- 
tion wtik:h  can't  be  contracted  out  to  private 
business  because  Congress  has  lakJ  a  legisla- 
tive wall  of  prohitxtions  against  it.  Our  bill 
won't  tear  down  ttiat  wall.  Not  yet  anyway. 
Once  the  benefits  of  this  concept  have  been 
realized  in  ttie  availabte  areas,  we  think  the 
protiitxtkxis  will  melt  away  on  ttieir  own. 

Neverttieless.  after  subtracting  for  prohibit- 
ed areas,  we're  still  left  with  a  core  of  more 
ttian  tialf  a  mlllk>n  Federal  emptoyees  who 
coukJ  tie  doing  wtiat  tfiey  do  for  ttiis  Govern- 
ment as  part  of  a  private  payroll  under  con- 
tract to  perform  ttie  servKes  or  deliver  the 
products  Government  needs. 

But  why  rely  on  competition?  And  why 
create  it  now? 

It's  a  fact  of  ttie  free  enterprise  system  that 
competition  keeps  you  on  your  toes.  Competi- 
tion forces  private  industry  to  constantiy  revise 
and  update  mettiods  and  kteas. 

Wtietfier  competitive  ctiange  Is  the  product 
of  technok>gk»l  advance,  productivity  en- 
hancement industrial  Improvement  or  simply 
new  marketing  opportunities,  private  tiusiness 
can't  effort  to  ignore  It. 

In  ttie  face  of  competition,  ttie  last  to  know 
is  ttie  first  to  go.  In  private  business,  the  first 
manager  to  win  new  profits  in  the  face  of 
competition  wins  the  reward. 

On  the  ottier  hand.  Federal  managers  are 
awarded  grade  and  rating — and  their  salary- 
based  on  ttie  number  of  emptoyees  tfiey  su- 
pervise. It's  easy  to  understand  how  effk:ien- 
cies  wtiKh  might  cost  Federal  yato&,  or  even 
suggestions  of  ttiem  from  ambitious  emptoy- 
ees,  wouM  tie  unwelcomed. 

It's  also  easy  to  understand  that  without  the 
drive  of  competition,  effkaencies  won't  occur. 
Yet  wtien  a  private  tiusinessman  bMs  on  a  job 
now  being  hekl  by  Federal  emptoyees,  he 
knows  he  lias  a  fight  on  his  hands. 

When  they  have  the  ctiance  to  offer  pro- 
ductivity and  money-saving  suggestions  for 
ttieir  own  departments,  Federal  employees 
are  twth  quk:k  and  precise. 

Their  ability  to  compete  is  proven  by  statis- 
tics wtiKh  show  ttiat  Federal  employees  win 
half  of  ttie  cost  comparisons  with  private  busi- 
ness. Ttiey  win  by  finding  ways  to  streamline 
ttieir  workplace,  to  agree  on  a  critKal  staff 
size,  to  improve  the  way  they  do  ttieir  job. 

That  process  wins  for  ttiem.  Most  of  all,  ttiat 
process  virins  for  us. 

Remember,  ttie  keystone  of  this  bill  is  com- 
petition. It  doesn't  matter  wtio  wins  ttie  com- 
petition. Federal  or  private.  Ttie  desire  to  win 
unleasties  creative  forces  which  we  just  can't 
rea(^  any  other  way. 

Just  as  in  the  private  market  competition- 
driven  creativity  drives  prices  down.  Postcom- 
petitten  costs  are  consistentiy  10  to  40  per- 
cent betow  precompetition  costs  and  sennce 
quality  remains  constant  regardless  of  winner. 
So  far,  I've  addressed  two  critical  elements 
of  the  call  to  competition  I'm  issuing  here 
today:  savings  to  ttie  Government — GAO  and 
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OMB  tell  us  to  expect  S2  to  $3  billion  yearty— 
and  maintenence  of  service  to  the  constituent 

But  ttiose  aren't  ttie  aspects  of  contracting 
out  you  stiouki  expect  to  tiaar  about  Expect 
instead  to  hear  stories  atiout  wtiat  happens 
after  our  Government  contracts  for  services. 

Frst  you'll  hear  ttiat  ttie  price  goes  up  wtien 
private  business  takes  a  contract  Usually 
ttiat's  true.  In  ttie  past  two  decades,  I  haven't 
heard  of  prices  going  down  for  virtually  any 
servKe. 

But  ttie  truth  is  that  private  costs  will  rise 
wtietfier  the  job  is  contracted  out  or  stays  in 
house.  It  can  increase  tiecause  of  t>ad  job 
specs  at  ttie  time  of  award.  It  can  increase 
because  new  responsibilities  are  added. 

But  when  it's  time  for  an  increase,  private 
provklers  can  often  work  with  management 
technk)ues  which  aren't  availatite  to  Govern- 
ment supervisors.  Tfiey  tiave  a  capatiility  to 
effect  change  wtiere  and  wtien  ctiange  is 
needed  or  tienefk^al,  wittiout  climliing  a  moun- 
tain of  redtape.  Ttie  result  is  most  often  a 
slower  incline  of  cost  growth  for  contracted 
jobs  than  leaving  them  in  house. 

And  Fxivate  contractors  tieing  with  ttiem  an 
assurance  of  satisfaction.  A  job  well  done  isn't 
simply  a  matter  of  pride,  its  ttieir  livelihood. 

On  ttie  ottier  hand,  wtien  Federal  empkjy- 
ees  win  a  competitton,  ttiey  experience  a 
boost  in  morale,  a  better  work  attitude,  a  con- 
fkjence  that  they  have  met  and  beaten  the  best 
that  ttie  private  sector  has  to  offer. 

Of  course,  the  final  fact  is  that  a  competi- 
tion frequently  pusties  Federal  emptoyees  out 
of  ttieir  job. 

Work  force  reductton  is  a  fact  of  life  and, 
honestly,  It's  one  of  ttie  ways  we  save  through 
competition.  Wittiin  that  force  of  more  ttian 
500,000  current  Federal  employees  wtiose  ac- 
tivities fall  into  the  "commercial"  category 
covered  by  our  tiill,  some  can  expect  to  be 
displaced. 

It's  all  right  to  feel  a  responsibility  for  those 
emptoyees.  But  let's  make  it  a  realistic  con- 
cern. 

Very  few  auttioritative  studies  have  been 
done  to  give  us  concrete  statistics  in  this 
matter,  but  one  ttiat  does  came  from  ttie  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Offk:e  (GAO/NSIAD-85-49) 
which  I'd  like  to  tell  you  about 

GAO  studied  a  random  sampte  of  31  De- 
partment of  Defense  functions  wfHch  were 
contracted  out  in  fiscal  year  1983,  affecting 
2,535  Federal  emptoyees.  Ttieir  report  indk^t- 
ed  that  1 ,881 ,  or  74  percent  of  ttiose  emptoy- 
ees found  ottier  Federal  jot>s  after  contracts 
were  let  to  contractors. 

Ttie  remaining  654  fell  into  four  categories: 
Those  wtK)  voluntarily  resigned,  those  wtio  re- 
tired, those  who  went  to  work  for  ttie  contrac- 
tor who  won  ttie  competition  and,  finally, 
ttiose  wtK)  were  involuntarily  separated. 

The  total  numtier  of  Federal  emptoyees 
wtio  vrere  "put  on  ttie  street"  amounted  to 
129,  less  than  5  percent  of  ttie  starting  Feder- 
al work  force  of  more  than  2,500. 

As  a  foltowup,  GAO  (GAO/NSIAD-e5-90) 
¥vent  tiack  later  to  ttiose  129  with  questiorv 
naires  to  find  out  just  what  happened  to  them. 
The  received  responses  from  94  of  the  129, 
and  found  ttiat  S3  of  ttiem  actually  drew  urv 
emptoyment  and/or  public  assistance  pay- 
menta  wtitoh  cost  ttie  taxpayer,  according  to 
tiie  stjdy,  some  S21 5,000. 
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GAO  ttien  offered  ttie  comparison  of  cost 
versus  savings.  It  cost  the  taxpayers  $215,000 
to  achieve  DOO  savings  of  $65.5  mWon  in 
these  31  functions. 

I  agree  entirely  with  those  Of  ttw  body  wfw 
want  to  be  responsive  to  ttie  anguish  df  urv 
emptoyment  But  keeping  ttiat  in  perspective 
is  critical  to  our  success.  It  just  isn't  good 
polKy  to  ti'ade  $65.5  mHon  savings  (or 
S21 5,000  worth  of  transfer  costa. 

Here  are  some  ottier  "perspective  buidtog" 
thoughts  atxMt  this  issue. 

First  wori(  force  reductions  are  not  the  ex- 
ckisive  result  of  stiifting  commerical  activities 
to  private  contractors.  They  happen  wtien 
Federal  emptoyee  unite  win  contracts,  too. 

Most— tmt  not  all— of  those  employees  wiM 
stay  on  in  such  a  circumstance,  but  ttie  only 
way  to  actiieve  maximum  effk^iency  in  any 
workplace  Is  to  eliminate  overstaffing. 

If  a  task  requires  50  emptoyees,  ttien  both 
the  Federal  and  private  supervisor  wiH  bid  ttie 
job  at  50  emptoyees.  Anything  less  wM  jsop- 
ardize  job  performance  and  contract  renewal; 
anything  more  will  jeopardize  competitive  con- 
tract award. 

With  competitive  pressure,  ttiough.  Federal 
emptoyees  dont  have  any  incentive  for  paring 
down  to  a  most  effkaent  organizatton  size. 

Second.  Wtien  personnel  cute  are  made  tiy 
either  private  or  Federal  contract  changes, 
ttiey  start  with  elimination  of  ttiose  emptoyees 
who  are  eligitite  for  retirement  and  they  foltow 
through  as  closely  as  possitito  to  ttie  expected 
rate  of  attritkxi. 

Nor  are  we  displacing  Federal  emptoyees 
with  senor  status.  Ttiose  wtio  find  ttiemsetves 
short  of  retirement  txit  wittiout  a  private  offer 
have  the  chance  to  transfer  civil  servKe  grade 
and  status  to  another  Federal  department 
without  tosing  any  pay  or  benefits. 

Third.  A  stiare  of  ttie  Federal  emptoyees  to 
be  replaced  by  private  contractors  go  directly 
to  work  for  ttie  private  firms  wtiich  win  ttie 
competition. 

Because  ttiey  are,  obvtously,  already  famil- 
iar with  the  job,  many  end  up  doing  ttie  same 
work,  in  ttie  same  place,  with  a  dMferent  twss. 
And  ttiey'll  do  it  in  most  cases  for  pay  and 
benefits  whk^h  are  equivalent  or  better  than 
ttiose  tfiey  received  from  the  Federal  Goverrv 
ment 

Just  last  week,  ttie  president  of  a  major 
Federal  emptoyee  unton  was  quoted  in  ttie 
Washington  Post  as  saying  ttiat  "*  *  *  con- 
tractors often  pay  ttieir  emptoyees  much  more 
ttian  ttie  Government  pays  civilian  Federal 
emptoyees  doing  ttie  same  jobs,  often  in  ttie 
same  tocations." 

Fourth,  white  we're  on  ttie  sutiject  of 
untons.  Contrary  to  what  you  migtit  hear,  ttie 
Amertoan  orgnaized  latxx  movement  doesn't 
tose  from  contracting  out  it  gains. 

Many  of  ttiis  Nation's  largest  labor  unions 
today  care  conducting  ttieir  most  smbilious 
and  most  successful— recruibnent  drives  to 
pull  in  private  sector  employees  wrtio  are 
under  contract  emptoyed  to  do  Government 
worie 

Ttie  former  Federal  worker  wtio  was  part  of 
a  Federal  emptoyee  unton  frequently  joins  ttie 
civilian  latior  union  associated  with  hte  or  tier 
new  workplace.  Civilian  unton  tocals  sre  de- 
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MiMto 

hmm  bMn  adtel  to  •  oonkactar't  craw. 
I  MonTt  fey  to  pul  ffM  wool  ovar  anyone's 
TIM  OompaWon  Savinga  Act  of  1967 
Mn  Daiora  vnreaucaon. 
of  our  opponanti  would  ike  you  to 
ittMl  faplMinQ  Fadaral  anptoyees  with 
■  piiMto  walk  taroe  under  contract  ie  petriotic 
him&jf.  Ttmif  woiid  how  you  pronaae  that 
onoa  Hn  Fadaral  GoMamniant  hirea  a  wortcer, 
ra  a  poaMon  guarantoad  tor  Ma 

Thai  aama  alawant  wM  atao  suggeat  tttat 
you  cant  oonkoi  or  kuat  a  oonaractor  or  ttiat 
cankactor  prtoaa  ara  unoonkoMito.  Hopeful- 
ly, wa  know  iMHar  fay  now. 
On  flw  otiar  akla  of  the  iaaua  are  the  oppo- 
I  ratovad  to  aartar.  the  alKMt  free  erv 
I  who  inaial  that  no  pubic  env 
ptayae  ahouU  be  dokig.  at  taxpayer  cost. 
aonwMng  Viat  can  be  done  liy  private  bush 


3  ahort 
kittw 


doeant  go  far  enough 


ago,  lagialalton  was  iciiiu- 
llouae  of  Congress  wtiich 
oomnwreial  activity  to 
of  cost  Our  bill 
eiKxigh  to  please 


Bull  oonaUarthal  aide  of  the  oppoaition  to 
bejual  aa  ainrt-aigMad  and  just  as  unfair  as 
Tliay  deny  tfw  very  real  (act  ttiat 
I  ara  poaaMa  aitd  axceHence  is  achiev- 
aliia  in  a  radaral  andovao  sfwo. 

Ifa  the  axkaine  ends  of  ttiis  spectrum 
wfwra  we  fkid  Ute  toman.  But  toey  are  few. 
And  if  ttnra  are  few  toaers,  in  this  issue,  then 


Thai  poini  was  made  to  rnMioni  of  Ameri- 
cana ae  raoanMy  aa  the  publication  of  a  story 
anIMad  "A  PaWaaa  Way  to  Slash  the  Deficit" 
piinlad  in  the  March  edMon  of  "Readers' 


The  Treasury,  wins  for  orte  tfing.  In  addition 
to  avaiylWng  alaa,  private  businesses  (>ay 
■xaa.  Which  means  ttiat  for  every 
we  spend  to  do  ttw  work  we  had  to 
have  dona  anyway,  we'l  get  a  Kttle  bigger 
of  it  back  by  apandng  it  in  the  private 


But  future  taxes  from  future  private  sector 
emptoyaea  iant  our  goal  We  want  to  create  a 
conipallMwa  atmoapfwre  Inaide  this  Goverrv 
mant  capabto  of  acliiavtog  ttw  savings  we 
need  to  keep  from  tianliimlinH  ttiis  NatiorL 

And  thia  is  an  effedive  way  to  do  that 

In  a  report  prepared  at  my  request  by  the 
Ganaial  Aceounling  Ofltoa  [GAO]  and  deiv- 
arad  to  ma  on  Naw  Year's  Eve,  9  months 
aflar  K  was  raquaalad.  GAO  predk:ted  that  we 
coaU  cut  $2  to  S3  bMon  annually  off  our 
budget  by  paaakig  Wa  bM. 

GAO  alao  aaM  wa  oouM  effectiveiy  pres- 


ThalTa  knportant  to  anyone  who,  like  I, 
Ihfoui^  3  montw  of  Gramm-Rudman-HoNings 
DeMcil  Reduction  Ad  detaates.  Wftat  I  most 
lamaifibar  haadag  waa  the  Members  of  ttvs 
Houaa  who  maiatad  mat  they  only  wanted  to 
oA  dotarSi  ns(  programa. 

WaH,  hare'a  your  rfianre 

By  lewelng  ttw  playtog  field  vnth  ttiis  liill, 
wel  aaaura  that  the  competition  t>etween  pri- 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

veto  and  pubic  sector  emptoyees  is  fair,  and 
that  the  result  of  the  competition  wii  be  what 
was  intended  it  to  be:  An  effidency-buikling 
impiDvement  for  the  way  ttiings  are  done  in 
theCovommont 

Oa  the  strength  of  ttie  General  Accounting 
Offioe's  report  [GAO/GGO47-30].  the  Offtee 
of  Managomont  and  Budget's  endorsement  of 
ttiat  report,  ttie  racommendatton  of  other 
agencies,  induding  the  Congressional  Budget 
Offioe  and  speciaNsts  wittiin  both  Federal  and 
private  study  foundattons,  I  proudly  offer  the 
Conpetition  Savings  Act  to  ttiis  100th  Con- 

For  aM  that  needs  to  be  done,  for  all  ttiat 
ttiis  biH  can  do,  I  urge  you  to  join  me  as  a  co- 
sponsor  and  as  an  enthusiast 


GIRL  SCOUT  ANNIVERSARY 


HON.  OLYMPIA  J.  SNOWE 

OPMAIRX 

nr  THE  HOUSE  or  rxpresemtattves 
Thursday,  March  12,  1987 

Mt.  SNOWE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ¥vouM  like  to 
take  ttiis  opportunity  to  congratulate  ttie  Girt 
Scoats  of  the  USA  on  the  occaston  of  their 
75th  anniversary.  This  week  nearly  3  millkxi 
Girl  Scouts  will  celebrate  scouting  by  observ- 
ing this  important  anniversary. 

Founded  in  1912  by  Juliette  Low  of  Geor- 
gia, Girl  Scouts  Is  now  the  largest  voluntary 
organizatkxi  for  girls  in  the  world,  with  menv 
beraNp  in  108  countries.  Giri  Scouts  provkles 
girls  from  all  segments  of  life  with  a  chance  to 
devatop  ttieir  potential,  to  make  friends,  and 
to  tiacome  a  vital  part  of  ttieir  community.  Ttiis 
orgviizatkxi  plays  an  important  role  in  shap- 
ing tie  leaders  of  tomorrow. 

I  woukj  like  to  commend  the  over  600,000 
adults  wtw  serve  as  leaders  and  steff  for  the 
organizatton.  These  leaders  deserve  high 
praise  for  ttieir  devotton  to  ttie  Ideals  of  Giri 
ScoirtHig.  I  wouM  especially  like  to  commend 
r^ational  Presklent  Betty  Pilstxjry  from  Center 
LovaH,  ME,  for  ttie  excellent  leadership  she 
has  demonstrated. 

I  hope  every  Memt)er  of  this  body  will  join 
me  in  congratulating  ttie  Giri  Scouts  of  the 
USA  on  ttieir  7Sth  anniversary,  as  ttiey  contin- 
ue to  provkle  excellent  programs  and  opportu- 
nitieB  for  the  young  women  in  this  Nation. 


JAMES  MADISON  DAY 


HON.  BRUCE  A.  MORRISON 

OF  COMMEtTICUT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  12,  1987 

Mr.  MORRISON  of  Connectk:uL  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  woukJ  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  bring 
to  Ike  attentton  of  my  colleagues  ttie  observa- 
tton  of  James  Madison  Day  on  March  15, 
1967,  in  Madison,  CT. 

As  you  know,  this  year  we  are  otwerving  ttie 
bNiontennial  of  our  Constitutxxi,  a  tkne  to  re- 
fled  on  ttie  crucial  rote  ttie  framers  of  ttie 
CoTBtitution,  induding  James  Madison,  played 
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in  drafting  ttie  document  ttiat  has  served  our 
Natton  so  weH.  As  a  member  of  the  Constitu- 
ttonal  Conventton,  Madison  helped  to  translate 
the  ttieories  of  democratic  government  out- 
lined in  the  Federaist  into  ttie  practkal  bkie- 
print  ttiat  brought  these  ttieories  to  life  arxJ 
are  still  in  use  today. 

Like  26  other  communities  ttvougtiout  ttie 
United  States,  IWladtoon,  CT  has  taken  its 
name  from  this  important  historical  figure. 
Celetxatkins  like  James  Madison  Day  serve 
as  a  reminder  of  ttie  contrtxition  ttiat  Madison 
made  to  our  young  Natton  through  his  scholar- 
ship and  pubKc  service.  I  wouki  Nke  to  com- 
mend ttie  peopto  of  Madison  for  ttieir  rote  in 
assuring  ttiat  future  generations  will  under- 
stand and  appreciate  ttiis  great  American's 
contritMJtton  to  establistiing  and  protecting  ttie 
freedoms  we  enjoy  today. 

Furttieraiore,  I  woukl  like  to  take  ttiis  oppor- 
tunity to  enter  into  ttie  Record  an  official 
stetement  t>y  ConnedKut  Gov.  WilKam  A. 
O'Neill  deaignating  March  15,  1987,  as  James 
Madison  Day. 

"Ttie  American  People  have  tradittonally  ral- 
lied around  our  Natxxi's  Constitution  as  ttie 
symttol  of  our  freedom  and  opportunity. 
Ttirougtiout  our  history,  ttiis  vital  document 
has  provided  a  statile  foundatton  for  our  fMa- 
tion's  growrth. 

Ttie  principles  of  litierty,  justne,  dignity,  and 
responsitalNty  emtxxSed  in  ttie  text  of  our  Con- 
stitutton  are  ttie  signposts  which  have  gukted 
our  dtzens  through  periods  of  crisis  and  in- 
spired ttiam  to  strive  for  great  actiievements 
and  ttie  tietterment  of  all  people. 

It  is  a  great  tribute  to  ttie  wisdom  and  fore- 
sigtit  of  rt»  framers  ttiat  our  Constitutkxi,  in  its 
simplicity  and  practicality,  lias  proven  to  t>e 
ttie  most  effedive  and  enduring  document 
ever  drafted,  and  tias  remained  basically  urv 
ctianged  ttvough  history,  amended  only  to 
clarify  its  Intent 

This  year,  as  we  celebrate  the  bKentennial 
of  our  Cofistitutnn,  it  is  fitting  that  we  pay  trit>- 
ute  to  James  Madison,  our  fourth  Presktent 
ttie  principal  auttior  and  leading  defender  and 
interpreter  of  ttie  United  Stetes  Constitutton. 
Bom  March  16,  1751,  in  Virginia,  James  Madh 
son  combined  sdioiarstiip,  keen  intelligence, 
a  commitment  to  democratk:  government  and 
a  realistki  understancfing  of  politics  to  imple- 
ment ideas  into  pdk:y,  plan,  or  law.  He  drafted 
ttie  text  of  ttie  Constitotton  wtien  he  was  36 
years  okJ. 

Ttiis  year,  ttie  citizens  of  Madison,  CT  are 
hosting  a  special  birthday  celebretkxi  to  honor 
James  Madison  and  foster  a  greater  aware- 
ness and  understanding  of  his  contributtons 
arxj  importance  in  our  Natton's  history.  Similar 
events  wHI  be  tiekl  in  26  Madison  communi- 
ties throughout  our  country. 

Ttierefore,  in  conjuncten  with  this  event 
arxt  as  a  tritxjte  by  ttie  peopto  of  ConnedRut 
to  the  "Father  of  Constitutton"  as  we  begin 
ttie  bk»ittennial  celebratton,  I  am  proud  to 
designata  March  15,  1987,  as  James  Madison 
Day  in  tho  Stete  of  Connecticut" 
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The  Senate  met  at  9:30  sjxl  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  Honorable  Johh 
BuAux,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of 
Loolsiana. 


of  the  proceedings  be  approved  to 
date. 

The  ACTDJa  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objedion.  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


ORDER  RESERViWO 
T  .m ATllgpHH  I  p  TIME 


PRATER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Rich- 
ard C.  Halverson,  D J^..  offered  the  fol- 
lowing prayer 

Let  ua  prar- 

Spirit  of  the  living  Ood.  breathe 
Your  life  and  love  upon  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States.  Touch  with  Your 
quickening  power  the  hearts  of  nation- 
al leaders  that  they  may  sense  the 
claim  of  service  and  commitment  to 
the  profound  needs  of  our  generation. 
Enlighten  their  minds  to  comprehend 
the  Inuxmderable  issues— their  causes 
and  the  solutions.  Quiet  them  inward- 
ly to  hear  the  still  amall  voice  that  di- 
rects the  way  to  go.  Reinforce  their 
wills  to  obey.  Save  them  from  all  the 
corrupting  forces  which  conspire  to  di- 
minish the  determination  to  fulfill  the 
sacred  trust.  Prosper  their  labors.  Sur- 
prise them  with  Joy  in  achievements 
exceeding  their  largest  expectations. 
In  the  name  of  the  all-wise,  all  power- 
ful Lord  we  pray.  Amen. 


ORDER  RESERVINO 
LEADERSHIP  TIME 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  time  of 
the  distinguished  Republican  leader 
be  reserved  until  later  in  the  day. 

The  ACnNO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  Preaident,  I  aak 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  reaerve 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


AGENDA 


SCHE33ULE 


APPOINTMENT  OP  ACTING 

PRESIDENT  PRO  TEMPORE 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 

clerk  will  please  read  a  communication 

to  the  Senate  from  the  President  pro 

tempore  [Mr.  SrEinns]. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  follow- 
ing letter 

UjB.  Skhatk, 

PKBBISXin  FHO  TXIfPORX, 

Wathington,  DC,  March  1X1987. 
TO  the  Senate: 

Under  the  provisloiis  of  Rule  I,  Section  3, 
of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate.  I 
bet«by  appoint  the  Honorable  Johii 
Brx&ux,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Louisi- 
ana, to  perform  the  duties  of  the  Ctiair. 
JoHM  C.  Sixmns, 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  BREAUX  thereupon  assumed 
the  chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tem- 
pore. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE 
MAJORITY  LEADER 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Chair  recognizes  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Chair. 


THE  JOURNAL 
Mr.   BYRD.   Mr.   President,   I   a^ 
unanimous  consmt  that  the  Journal 


Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  there  will 
be  three  Senators  recognized  under 
the  orders  entered  yesterday,  each  for 
not  to  exceed  5  minutes.  Senators 
PROziaRX.  Abmstroito.  and  Hsniz. 

There  will  then  be  a  period  for 
speeches  out  of  order,  aitd  I  anticipate 
that  Senator  Numr  will  be  continuing 
the  delivery  of  his  series  of  speeches 
anent  the  interpretation  of  the  ABM 
Treaty. 

Following  that  period,  which  is  not 
to  extend  beyond  11  o'clock  this  morn- 
ing, in  which  Senators  may  speak  up 
to  30  minutes  out  of  order,  the  new 
Senator  from  NebraiAa  wfll  be  sworn 
in,  after  which  there  will  be  a  short 
period  for  the  transaction  of  morning 
business  with  Senators  permitted  to 
speak  therein  for  not  to  exceed  5  min- 
utes. 

No  rollcall  votes  are  antldpated 
today,  and  upon  the  conclusion  of 
business  the  Senate  will  go  over  imtil 
Tuesday  next  at  the  hour  of  2:30  pjn. 

On  Tuesday  next.  I  anticipate  that 
the  Senate  will  begin  consideration  of 
the  disapproval  resolution  with  re- 
spect to  Contra  aid  fimding.  I  have  not 
had  an  opportunity  to  discuss  this 
with  the  distinguished  RepubUcan 
leader  or  with  Senator  Wkickxr,  the 
author  of  the  dismiproval  resolution.  I 
hope  that  It  will  be  possible  to  set  a 
definite  hour  on  next  Wednesday  at 
which  time  the  Senate  may  vote  up  or 
down  on  the  dis^proval  reaolution. 

There  is  a  time  limitation  on  that 
resolution  of  10  hours.  No  motion  to 
table,  no  motion  to  recommit,  no 
motion  to  reconsider,  no  motion  to 
poetvone  will  be  in  order  and  an 
amendments  will  be  in  order. 

Consequently,  there  will  be  a  vote 
and.  as  I  say.  I  hope  It  will  be  next 
Wednesday,  and  I  also  hm>e  we  can  an- 
nounce, well  in  advance,  the  hour  at 
which  that  vote  will  take  place  so  that 
all  Senators  may  be  prepared,  and  on 
notice. 


Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  while  the 
first  speaker  under  the  order  of  yester- 
day Is  arriving,  I  should  alert  Senaton 
that,  beginning  next  week,  the  busi- 
ness and  the  pace  of  acticm  on  the 
floor  will  pick  up. 

Senators  have  for  several  days  not 
had  to  be  on  the  floor,  for  rollcalls  or 
quorum  calls  and  the  transaction  of 
business,  to  a  great  extent.  Therefore, 
committees  and  subcommittees  have 
had  ample  opportunity  to  meet  to  con- 
duct oversight  responsibilities  under 
the  Constitution  and  to  conduct  hear- 
ings and  markups  on  legislation  and 
on  nominations. 

A  good  bit  of  woi^  has  l>een  reported 
by  committees  already  to  the  calendar 
and  the  Senate  has  acted  thereon.  Sev- 
eral nominations  have  been  prooeaaed 
and  confirmed,  and  several  important 
pieces  of  legislation,  including  the 
Clean  Water  Act,  the  highway  bill,  the 
emergency  legislation  for  the  home- 
leas,  appliance  standards  legislation, 
emergency  agricultural  assistance,  lim- 
itation on  Government  Mortgage  As- 
sociation fees,  and  other  measures 
have  been  acted  npaa. 

Begiiming  next  week,  of  course,  as  I 
have  indicated,  there  will  \>e  the  action 
on  the  disapproval  reaolution  dealing 
with  Contra  aid.  and  then  during  the 
remainder  of  the  week  I  would  antici- 
pate that  there  will  be  floor  debate 
and,  in  all  likelihood,  some  rollcall 
votes  In  relation  to  the  nuHvtorium 
resolution  on  Contra  funding  which 
came  over  from  the  House  on  yesta> 
day. 

I  made  the  effort  yesterday  to  call 
up  the  moratorium  resolution,  and  it 
was  objected  to,  which  was  quite  prop- 
erly done  under  the  rules.  I  alao  at- 
tempted to  get  unanimous  consent  to 
have  that  moratoriimi  legislation  as 
the  first  order  of  business  after  the 
swearing  in  of  the  new  Senator  fran 
Nebraska  todi^.  and  an  objection  to 
that  iiTiT>iTnnii«.«iiiii«^nt  request  was 
made,  all  in  accordance  with  the  rulea. 
That  legldation,  therefore,  is  now 
advancing  to  the  calendar  by  virtue  of 
my  having  initiated  rule  XIV,  and  by 
midweek  next  week  the  leglslaitlon  wfll 
be  on  the  calendar  and  subject  to  a 


•  This  "buUet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  a  Member  of  the  Senate  on  the  floof. 
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Importantly,  tiring  the  enemy  closer  to  un- 
dentandlnc  ttiat  tlie  war  in  Angola  may. 


your  understanding  and  leadership  in  the 
United  States  ConareH  Is  of  oeramount  Im- 
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to  be 
tiMt  flMN  vffl  be 


up.  I  antldiMtte 
dUflcultlM  In 


lUP. 

of  that  by 
RoiHibUean  iMtder 
I  tale  right!  under  the 
vaOm,  Hid  an  Denatori  wfll.  of  oouree. 
lia,i«  an  opportuntty  to  ezerdae  their 
ilrtili  under  the  rules,  but  I  iroukl  an- 
tk^ato  t|Mft  there  wffl  poaribly  be  roU- 
eall  votea  OB  efery  day  of  next  wedL 

It  vlll  not  be  long  thereafter.  •■  a 
maftw  of  fact.  I  would  '»"*g*~»  that 
even  begtamlnc  next  «e^  ve  will  see 
a  irsatsr  flow  of  tegislartcn  from  oom- 
TJam  Oonmtttae  on  «»"""fr. 
is  dialred  by  the  able  and  elo- 
Oenator.fwun  Wlsooosin.  [Mr. 
PSinnnaBl.  has  been  extremely  active 
this  raor  already.  I  am  Infonned  by 
the  dMliman  that  we  may  expect  lec- 
iriattoB  to  readi  the  calendar  from  his 
fwmintttiae  at  some  point  next  we^.  I 
woold  hope  that  I  could  woric  out  an 
with  the  distinguished 
eader.  the  chairman  of 
the  wnmittee.  the  ranking  member, 
and  others  to  take  up  that  legislation 
soon  and  under  a  time  agreement. 

Mr.  FROZmRE.  ^nil  the  majority 
leadvyldd? 

lfr.BTRD.Tes. 

lb.  FROZMIRB.  I  commend  the 
majotlty  leader  oo  this.  I  want  to  tell 
him  ws  not  only  have  repMied  out  the 
day  beftare  yesterday  a  major  h»Tinng 
bm,  a  very  controversial  bill,  but  yes- 
terday, under  the  subcommittee  chair- 
manship of  Senator  Alak  Cbaiistoh, 
who  did  a  superb  Job.  we  reported  out 
a  major  housing  bOL  So  we  have  two 
Mg  bins  that  wiU  be  in  the  Senate. 
eadi  of  i^ileh  wfU  take  considerable 
time  and  effort  by  this  body. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Very  welL  I  thank  the 
diaitman.  I  thank  him  not  only  for 
the  exeellent  work  he  is  doing  as 
chairman  of  the  committee  in  pressing 
forward  with  the  Nation's  business, 
but  also  for  his  statement  today  which 
is  a  clear  indication  that  the  Senate 
will  soon  have  more  woi±  to  do  In  ses- 
sion. Of  course,  committees  will  con- 
tinue to  meet,  but  we  can  expect  a 
greater  flow  of  legislation  now  that 
committees  have  had  ample  opportu- 
nities to  meet,  and  they  have  taken  ad- 
vantage of  those  opptvtunitles.  I  want 
to  compliment  and  thank  aU  chairmen 
and  ranking  members  and.  as  a  matter 
of  fict,  an  members  of  committees  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

Mr.  President,  I  yitid  the  floor. 


AKQOUOX  "FKKEDOM.  FIGHTERS 
OCXMnNUK  STRUOOLE 


Mr.  ixnx.  Mr.  President,  our  atten- 
tion is  focused  now  on  the  questi<m  of 
aid  for  the  democratle  resistance,  the 
Oootna,  In  Nicaragua.  We  wiU  be 
making  an  tnpertant  dedaion  on  that 
question  within  the  next  several  days. 


But  I  also  want  to  remind  the 
Senate  that.  whUe  the  struggle  for  a 
free  Nicaragua  goes  forward,  similar 
struggles  are  also  going  on  in  other 
plaoes  around  the  world. 

one  of  the  most  critical  battles  is 
being  fought  in  Angola,  where  the 
democratic  resistance  organization 
[UNTTAl,  led  by  Jonas  Savlmbl.  is  car- 
rying on  a  highly  effective  effort  to  es- 
tablish a  democratic  government. 
LBimraoif  uvnai 

Recently.  Dr.  Savlmbl  sent  me  a 
letter,  direct  from  his  headqtuuters  in 
the  liberated  section  of  Angola,  updat- 
ing me  on  the  status  of  the  resistance 
effort,  and  expressing  u>preclatlon  for 
American  assistance  to  UNITA.  I 
would  like  to  share  this  letter  with  the 
Senate,  and  ask  that  the  text  be  print- 
ed la  the  Rsccss. 

POUnCAX.  OOALB  Or  UHITA 

I  would  also  like  to  take  q)ecial  note 
of  two  sections  of  the  letter.  One 
stresses  the  political  goals  of  X7NITA, 
whleh  are,  and  this  is  a  quote:  "To  per- 
suade the  other  side  to  accept  political 
dialog  and  national  reconciliation: 
witbdrawal  of  all  foreign  forces— 
namely,  the  45.000  Cubans;  holding  of 
free  elections,  and  establishment  of 
governing  institutions  representing 
AngMa's  natural  diversity  of  political 
opinion." 

The  bottom  line  Is  this:  UMTTA 
wants  negotiations,  not  the  surrender 
of  the  other  side;  peace,  not  victory; 
democracy,  not  power  for  itself.  It 
seems  to  me  that  is  what  we  all  want, 
not  only  for  Angola,  but  for  all  coun- 
tries torn  by  internal  conflict. 

imna  coHimcin  apabthkid  nr  south  atrica 
The  other  point  in  the  letter  I  would 
stres  is  the  categorical  and  strong 
condemnation  of  apartheid  in  South 
Africa,  and  ills  pledge  to.  and  this  is 
another  quote,  "work  for  the  effective 
demhe  of  wartheid."  The  ctuu-ge  that 
support  for  UNITA  somehow  repre- 
sents support  for  South  Africa,  or 
apartheid,  is  as  phony  as  a  3  dollar 
bill. 

The  fact  Is.  the  root  Issue  in  Angola 
is  exactly  the  same  as  the  issue  in 
South  Africa.  In  both  countries,  blacks 
are  being  oppressed  by  nondemocratlc 
regimes.  In  Angola,  the  crime  is  com- 
pounded by  the  fact  that  the  Marxist 
MPLA  is  propped  up  by  foreign 
forcoB— Soviets,  Cubans— mercenaries 
in  the  truest,  darkest  sense  of  that 
word  Let's  end  apartheid  in  South 
Africa;  and  let's  also  end  Marxist  re- 
pression of  blacks  in  Angola. 

BLACK  AMKUCAMS  POK  A  PRBB  AlfOOLA 
LUHCHEOK 

ISx.  President,  I  would  also  like  to 
make  brief  mention  of  an  event  I  had 
the  privilege  of  sponsoring  here  on 
Capitol  HUl  earlier  this  week.  It  was  a 
luncheon  held  under  the  auspices  of  a 
newly  formed  organisation  called 
"Black  Americans  for  a  Free  Angola." 


The  g«est  of  honor  at  the  luncheon 
was  the  foreign  affairs  secretary  of 
UNITA.  "Tito"  Chingunji  (chin-guhn- 
gee).  wtio  has  himself  suffered  griev- 
ously tfairough  Angola's  long  struggle 
for  freedom— eight  of  his  brothers  and 
sisters  have  been  killed;  first,  in  the 
war  for  Independence  against  the  Por- 
tuguese amd.  now,  in  the  war  against 
the  Marxist  MPLA.  As  Dr.  Savlmbl  did 
in  his  letter,  Bfr.  Chingunji  outlined  to 
those  at  the  luncheon  the  status  of 
UNTTA's  struggle  and  its  goals  for 
Angola. 

DAWKIHS  If OVniG  POSCB  BKHms  RKW  OBOUP 

The  moving  force  behind  the  new  or- 
ganization is  one  of  the  most  respected 
and  well-known  religious  leaders  of 
our  country,  The  Reverend  Clarence 
Dawklns,  At  the  luncheon.  Reverend 
Dawkins  spoke  compelllngly— and  I 
should  aay,  that  whenever  Reverend 
Dawklns  speaks,  and  I've  heard  him  on 
a  number  of  occasions,  he  is  very  com- 
pelling. Reverend  Dawkins  spoke  with 
great  conviction  and  effect  about  the 
struggle  of  black  Angolans  to  achieve 
their  freedom.  And  I  know  he  Intends 
to  work  to  bring  the  true  story  of  what 
is  going  on  in  Angola  to  a  wider  audi- 
ence in  America,  especially  among 
black  Agaericans.  Reverend  Dawklns 
believes,  rightly,  that  the  struggle  of 
black  Angolans  for  their  freedom  is  di- 
rectly related  to  the  stniggle  of  blacks 
in  this  oountry  for  their  rights  and 
dignity,  and  the  similar  struggle  of 
blacks  and  other  oppressed  people 
around  the  world. 

Their  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
RacoRD,  as  follows: 

UNTTA, 
Jamba.  Martit  3. 1987. 
Hon.  RoBOtT  Dole. 
U.S.  Congneu. 
Washiniftan,  DC. 

DSAB  Sbiiatob  Dolb:  Ten  months  ago  the 
United  States  began  to  assist  us  in  our  re- 
sistance to  the  Soviet-Cuban  occupation  of 
our  country.  The  assistance  came  at  a  very 
critical  tiiae  when  another  massive  Soviet- 
Cuban-MHiA  military  offensive  was  being 
launched  against  our  Uberated  poelUons  of 
Angola.  Beistered  by  fresh  arrival  of  Soviet 
military  hardware,  the  enemy  was  desper- 
ately tryisB  to  regain  some  of  the  losses  he 
Incurred  in  the  period  1983-1985  when 
UNTTA  doubled  the  size  of  the  territory 
under  our  controL 

Fortunately,  as  a  result  of  the  timely  US 
support,  ferty^me  Soviet-made  enemy  air- 
craft (indutUng  the  Mlg-23  and  Mlg-2i 
fighters,  ttie  SU-23  Sukhoi  bombers,  the 
MI-8,  MI-17  and  MI-28  helicopter  gunships) 
were  shot  down  by  our  forces  between  IiCay 
and  October  1986  when  the  offensive  ended. 
This  represents  more  than  82S0  million 
enemy  losses,  or  a  third  of  the  enemy  air- 
power. 

The  assistanoe  did  not  only  enable  us  to 
effectively  repulse  the  offensive,  it  also  en- 
abled us  to  maintain  intact  the  territory 
under  our  oontrol,  consolidate  our  penetra- 
tion in  the  nortliem  part  of  the  country 
where  the  support  ttom  loetl  population 
has  beooiae  aulte  impreastve,  inflict  the 
heaviest  enemy  losses  in  aircraft  and,  most 


importantly,  taring  tlie  enemy  closer  to  un- 
derstanding that  the  war  in  Angola  may. 
indeed,  be  unwinnable  no  matter  how  much 
more  wesp<»s  and  expeditionary  forces  the 
Sovieta  may  pour  into  the  country,  and  that 
negotlatkMis  and  national  reconciliation  are, 
therefore,  the  oidy  way  out  of  the  conflict. 

XTNTTA's  goal,  in  fact,  is  to  persuade  the 
other  side  to  accept  dialogue  and  national 
reconciliation,  withdrawal  of  all  foreign 
forces  (namely  the  46,000  Cubans),  holding 
of  free  elections  and  establishment  of  gov- 
erning institutions  representing  Angola's 
natural  diversity  of  political  opinion  and 
basic  aqrfratlons  to  life  liberty  and  hivpi- 
neas.  Last  Augiist,  our  VI  Congress  issued 
our  Peace  Platform  calling  on  UNTTA  and 
MPLA  to  engage  without  further  delay,  in 
the  process  leading  to  peace  and  stability  In 
our  country. 

While  the  MFLA's  leadership  has  not  re- 
qKmded  to  this  energetic  patriotic  appeal, 
we  are  nevertheless  encouraged  by  the  con- 
tinuing response  of  the  rank  and  file  MPLA 
sympathizers  who  axe  rising  up  in  "dissi- 
dent" groups  In  manifest  support  to  our 
goals.  The  enemy  troop  morale  continues  to 
deteriorate  rapidly,  while  the  wanton  atroc- 
ities by  Cubans  against  the  civilian  popula- 
tions alienate  further  the  people  from  the 
occupying  forces,  resulting  in  enormous  In- 
crease In  pc^ular  participation  in  our  strug- 
gle. 

It  Is  obviously  impossible  to  pursue  peace 
and  Justice  from  a  position  of  military  weak- 
ness, particularly  when  the  enemy  seeks 
domination  Instead  of  democratic  power 
sharing,  physical  elimination  of  the  opposi- 
tion Instead  of  coexistence,  confrontation 
instead  of  dlaloque,  and  military  victory  In- 
stead of  durable  political  settlement.  Fortu- 
nately, the  US  help  is  now  lending  the 
much-needed  weight  to  our  long-held  goals 
of  dialogue,  national  reconcllication  and  du- 
rable peace  in  Angola. 

Whether  a  settlement  Is  Indeed  in  sight  or 
not  will  definitely  depend  primarily  on  the 
continuity  of  the  United  States  commitment 
to  help  us  find  the  solution.  The  US  assls^ 
ance  is  of  utmost  significance  mUltarily,  po- 
litically and  diplomatically.  By  virtue  of  a 
massive  Soviet-Cuban  military  build-up,  the 
Angolan  conflict  Is  well  beyond  the  ability 
of  Angolans  alone  to  deal  with:  the  US  as- 
sistance is  essential. 

The  problems  in  this  region  of  Southern 
Africa  are  compounded  by  the  existence  of 
the  m>artheid  system  in  South  Africa,  a 
system  unanimously  condemned  by  all  man- 
kind. Whatever  the  disagreements  on  the 
methods  to  bring  about  an  end  to  apartheid, 
the  fact  Is  it  must  be  brought  to  an  end 
without,  however,  forcing  a  choice  between 
the  evils  of  apartheid  and  Soviet  aggressive 
expansionism.  We  totally  support  and  work 
for  the  effective  demise  of  apartheid.  But 
we  totally  reject  the  demagogic  oversimplifi- 
cation of  complex  issues  by  those  who.  Just 
because  South  Africa  is  sympathetic  to  anti- 
Communist  causes,  argue  that  to  support 
the  resistance  to  Soviet-Cuban  aggression  is 
"to  go  to  bed  with  apartheid".  We  stand 
firm  against  racism  in  any  form  or  color. 
Racial  injustice  in  South  Africa  is  no  more 
undesirable  than  racism  in  my  country 
where  the  far-away  white  Russians  have  im- 
posed an  oppressive  minority  rule  on  us.  re- 
oolonizing  and  ravaging  Angola. 

We  remain,  however,  convinced  that  the 
settlement  to  the  Angolan  conflict  may  en- 
hance the  proq^ects  of  settlement  to  the 
other  regional  problems. 

I  hope  the  above  may  help  to  bring  you  up 
to  date  on  the  situation  in  Angola  where 


your  understanding  and  leaderstilp  in  the 
United  States  Congress  Is  of  paramount  im- 
portance to  the  whole  future  of  this  region 
as  well  as  to  the  defense  of  iouwrtant  US  in- 
terests. 

We  owe  much  of  the  currently  positive 
United  States  policy  to  your  personal  com- 
mitment over  the  past  few  years,  starting 
with  the  historic  act  of  the  repeal  of  the 
Clark  Amendment. 

We  count  on  you  for  the  continuation  of 
adequate  polidea  on  Angola  where  the  Free 
World,  the  United  States  and  the  Angolan 
freedom-seekers  stand  to  win. 
Yours  sincerely, 

JOHAS  MaI.HICTBO  SAVtMBI, 

President 


BICENTEaiNIAL  MINUTE 

MABCH  13,  1893:  SXHATX  COUOTTEE 
BSOBOANIZATIOII 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  94  years 
ago  today,  on  March  13, 1893,  the  New 
York  Times  carried  a  story  on  the  re- 
organization of  Senate  committees 
that  followed  the  Democratic  victory 
in  the  election  of  1892.  The  shift  in 
majorities  meant  considerable  change 
in  the  committee  structiue.  Whereas 
today,  the  Senate  has  16  standing 
committees  and  5  select  or  special 
committees,  in  1893  the  Republican 
and  Democratic  conferences  were 
faced  with  44  standing  committees, 
and  16  select  committees. 

In  point  of  fact,  however,  there  ex- 
isted about  the  same  number  of  impor- 
tant committees  then  as  now.  The 
many  other  committees  existed  pri- 
marily to  give  their  chairmen  a  room 
in  the  Capitol,  and  at  least  one  staff 
person.  The  Democratic  conference 
hoped  to  give  every  member  of  their 
party  a  committee  chairmansliip. 

Thus,  along  with  such  familiar 
standing  committees  as  Finance  and 
Foreign  Relations,  the  Senate  had 
standing  committees  to  audit  and  con- 
trol the  contingent  expenses  of  the 
Senate;  on  epidemic  diseases;  to  exam- 
ine the  several  branches  of  the  civil 
service;  on  fisheries;  on  the  improve- 
ment of  the  Mississippi  River,  on  pri- 
vate land  claims;  on  public  buildings 
and  grounds;  on  transportation  routes 
to  the  seaboard;  and  on  revolutionary 
claims— more  ttian  a  century  after  the 
revolution.  There  also  existed  select 
committees  on  the  transportation  and 
sale  of  meat  products;  on  Indian  dep- 
redations; to  establish  the  University 
of  the  United  States;  and  to  inquire 
into  all  claims  of  citizens  of  the  United 
States  against  the  Government  of 
Nicaragua. 

The  new  Democratic  majority  also 
planned  to  allot  five  committee  chair- 
manships to  senior  members  of  the 
Republican  Party,  the  same  number 
that  the  Democrats  had  held  in  the 
minority.  That  was  one  Senate  tradi- 
tion tliat  senior  members  of  the  mi- 
nority would  certainly  have  no  objec- 
tion to  reviving. 


RECOGNITION  OP  SENATOR 
PROXMIRE 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Prox- 
Mntx]  is  recognized  for  not  to  exceed  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Thank  you,  Mr. 
President. 


THE  TIME  TO  RAISE  THE 
MINIMUM  WAGE  IS  NOW 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President, 
why  shouldn't  we  raise  the  TwiniTniiTn 
wage?  Here  is  the  one  way  we  can  help 
millions  of  struggling  low-income 
people  without  increasing  Federal 
spending  one  nickeL  Consider  the 
gross  injustice.  In  the  past  6  years  the 
minimum  wage  has  not  gone  up  one 
penny.  Meanwhile  the  cost  of  living 
has  risen  by  27  percent.  During  the 
same  period  the  monetary  compensa- 
tion of  the  very  top  executives  of  300 
of  the  largest  nonfinancial  corpora- 
tions increased  by  an  unbelievable  78 
percent.  Members  of  this  body  are 
constantly  singing  the  blues  about 
how  underpaid  we  are.  So  how  much 
do  we  as  Members  of  the  Congress 
earn  now  as  compared  to  1981?  $89,500 
today  compared  to  $70,900  in  1981. 
And  that  does  not  include  one  penny 
for  honoraria  income.  Including  the 
full  honoraria  Income,  Senators  in 
1981  could  earn  $92,170.  Today  we  can 
earn  $125,380.  Compare  that  for  the 
minimum  wage  worker  whose  $6,700 
earnings  today  are  the  same  as  he 
made  in  1981.  Inflation  has  stolen 
$1,340  of  that  annual  earning  of  the 
minimum  wage  worker  since  1981.  And 
how  many  Tninitrniin  wage  workers 
earn  honoraria  income? 

It  gets  worse.  The  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  persons  who  work  for  the 
minimum  wage  are  not  employed  full 
time.  This  includes  literally  millions 
who  work  part  time  for  what  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  calls  eco- 
nomic reasons.  Typically  these  part- 
time  workers  work  20  hours  per  week 
and  earn  only  $3,350  per  year.  Of 
course,  some  of  these  workers  live  in 
families  where  other  members  of  the 
family  also  earn  Income.  But  this  is 
also  true  of  persons  who  earn  $50,000 
or  $100,000  per  year. 

This  Congress  faces  a  serious  dilem- 
ma. We  are  all  aware  of  the  enormous 
deficits.  We  are  intensely  conscious  of 
the  iron  necessity  of  holding  down 
Federal  spending.  We  Imow  we  have 
restrained  spending  on  social  pro- 
grams Including  programs  designed  to 
help  low-Income  people  with  their 
housing,  their  health,  and  even  to  pro- 
vide enough  food  through  food 
stamps. 

So  how  can  we  help  low-income 
Americans?  How  can  we  help  them 
without  carting  hundreds  of  truck- 
loads  of  money  out  of  the  U.S.  Treas- 
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uiyf  An  lOGnaM  In  the  minimum  wage 
li  a  reMonabto  amwar.  It  is  the  beet 
answer.  Lei  low-tneome  people  earn 
more  than  the  pttiance  we  pay  them 


How  can  any  Senator  who  has  en- 
joyed a  $15,000  increase  in  his  pay  in 
the  last  fcfw  months  hesitate  to  permit 
hli  low-taaeoine  ooDitituents  from  re- 

iMilsliiy  an   Increase   in   the   minimiiTn 

wage  that  would  reoogniae  the  grim,  in 


anum  wage  has  dropped  well  below  its 
"real"  levels  of  the  1960's  and  1970's 
unemployment  has  been  consistently 
higher. 

Some  would  argue  that  the  Increase 
tn  the  minimum  wage  will  hurt  the 
country's  international  trade  Ijalance. 
It  won't  for  two  reasons.  First,  the 
minimum  wage  does  not  come  close  to 
affecting  wages  in  either  our  exiwrt 
sensitive  or  import  sensitive  industries. 


Manh  IS,  1987 

PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEBS 
TO  FILE  REPORTS  UNTIL  5 
PM.  TODAY 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  also  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  committees 
may  have  until  6  pan.  today  to  submit 
coinmlttee  reports. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 
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treaty  ratification  proceedings  that 
the  treaty  prohibits  the  development 
and  testing  of  mobile/space-based 
ABM's  using  exotics.  I  also  concluded 
that  the  Senate  clearly  understood 
this  to  Ix  the  case  at  the  time  it  gave 
its  advice  and  consent  to  the  treaty, 
and  that  the  evidence  of  this  is  com- 
pelling beyond  a  reasonable  doubt. 

Yesterday,  I  reviewed  the  available 
record  of  the  United  States  and  Soviet 
nractices  and  statements  during  the 


tration  and  the  Soviet  Union— and  we 
do  not  have  that  kind  of  evidence— the 
treaty  presented  to  the  Senate  at  the 
Ume  of  ratification  should  l>e  upheld. 

There  is  a  third  possibility:  If  the  ne- 
gotiating record  clearly  establishes  a 
conclusive  basis  for  the  reinterpreta- 
tion.  this  would  mean  that  the  Presi- 
dent at  that  time  signed  one  contract 
with  the  Soviets  and  the  Senate  rati- 
fied a  different  contract.  Such  a  con- 
clusion  would   have   profoundly   dls- 


Senate  takes  formal  testimony  and 
has  formal  debate  and  has  formal 
presentation  of  matter  by  administra- 
tion witnesses.  To  put  this  in  the  ri^t 
international  legal  framework  Lord 
McNair.  who  is  an  expert  on  treaties 
and  interpretations  thereof,  states  as 
follows: 

The  preceding  review  of  the  practice  Indi- 
cates that  no  litigant  before  an  IntematitHi- 
al  tribunal  can  afford  to  Upaon  the  prepara- 
tory woric  of  a  treaty,  but  that  he  would 
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UiyT  An  tnCrMM  In  Vkut  rnXnXmmn  wife 

li  a  rwwwhte  UMvar.  It  Is  the  best 
Lei  low-tnoame  people  earn 
than  the  ptttanoe  we  pay  them 
now. 

Bow  can  any  Senator  who  has  en- 
Joyed  a  $16,000  Increase  In  his  pay  in 
the  last  few  months  hesitate  to  permit 
his  low-inoQine  constituents  from  re- 
<Mii»iiiy  M>  Increase  in  the  minimiiin 
wace  that  would  reoocnlse  the  grim,  in 
fact,  the  savace  reducti<m  in  pay  that 
our  oountrys  low-income  eamets  liave 
suffered  because  of  the  failure  of  this 
Catmnm  to  raise  the  minimum  wage 
for  0  years?  Strictly  because  of  this 
KanifMlfHisl  nei^ect  low-income 
wwteis  have.  In  effect,  suffered  a  real 
eut  of  30  pereent  in  their  income  and 
that  tnooue  Is  well  below  the  poverty 
skandsrd  even  tat  those  low-income 
workers  luAy  enough  to  have  full 
ttane  40  hour  a  wedc  Jobs. 

llr.  nesldent,  the  Congress  has  not 
only  cmelly  h\irt  low-income  workers 
by  fafltaag  to  act  on  the  minimum 
wace.  It  has  stunted  eccmomic  develop- 
ment In  this  country.  If  the  Congress 
had  stanply  maintained  the  same 
worker  purchasing  power  for  mini- 
mum wage  WMkers  since  1981,  demand 
in  this  country  would  have  risen  by 
tens  of  bflUoos  of  dollars  a  year.  One 
sure  thing  about  low-income  people.  In 
most  esses,  they  qicnd  every  nickel 
they  earn.  They  have  to  spend  to  live, 
to  buy  the  food,  the  housing,  the 
atothing  that  are  the  fswentialH  of  life. 
That  T— «<""g  by  itself  requires  more 
ptoducttaD  and  matt  Jobs.  That  spend- 
ing leads  to  higher  incomes  for  per- 
sons and  eoiptvations.  It  means  higher 
tax  reocdpts  for  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment.  There  Is  another  dividend  in  a 
higher  minjiwiim  wage.  It  spells  less 
welfare.  It  means  less  Federal  spend- 
ing. It  reduces  the  deficit  on  both  sides 
of  the  ledger— more  revenues,  less 
spending. 

Mr.  President,  of  course,  there  is  a 
negative  side  to  any  economic  action 
of  this  kind  that  the  Congress  takes. 
The  minimum  wage,  by  its  very  exist- 
ence, prevents  some  emplojrers  who 
are  willing  to  hire  wooers  for  very  low 
pay  from  actually  hiring  those  work- 
ers, since  they  must  be  paid  a  mini- 
mum wage.  And.  let's  face  it.  the 
hii^er  the  itiintitiiim  vage.  the  fewer 
perstms  employers  can  afford  to  hire. 
An  Increased  mfntiTiiini  wage  would 
also  have  some  inflationary  effect. 
The  bigger  the  increase  the  more  cer- 
tain and  substantial  the  inflationary 
^eet.  But  the  increased  income  of 
Unr-ineome  pers(»s,  income  that 
would  be  qwnt.  income  that  would 
surely  stimulate  the  economy  would 
largely  counterbalance  these  adverse 
effects.  Our  historical  experience  un- 
derilnes  this.  In  the  1960'8  when  the 
minimiitn  wage  reached  its  vpex.  in 
"real"  terms,  that  is  allowing  for  infla- 
tion, unemployment  wss  at  its  lowest. 
In  the  lOSO's  when  the  "real"  mini- 


mum wage  has  dropped  well  below  its 
"real"  levels  of  the  1960's  and  1970'8 
unemployment  has  been  consistently 
higher. 

Some  would  argue  that  the  increase 
tn  the  minimum  wage  will  hurt  the 
country's  international  trade  balance. 
It  won't  for  two  reasons.  First,  the 
minimum  wage  does  not  come  close  to 
affecting  wages  in  either  our  export 
sensitive  or  import  sensitive  industries. 
Second,  there  is  the  vivid  historical  ex- 
perience. In  the  1980'8  while  the  real 
minimum  wage  has  s\ink  almost  out  of 
sight  our  trade  balance  has  become 
more  adverse  than  at  any  time  in 
American  history. 

Think  of  it,  Mr.  President,  here  is  a 
way  to  reduce  Federal  spending,  raise 
Federal  revenues,  stimtilate  the  econo- 
my and  do  Justice  to  our  poorest  work- 
big  citizens.  It  is  time  the  Congress 
acted.  And  now. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  absence  of  a  quonun  is 
noted  and  the  clerk  will  please  call  the 
roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
eall  the  roll. 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out Objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President,  I  under- 
stand that  two  of  the  orders  will  not 
be  used  today  by  Mr.  Armstbohg  and 
Mr.  Bnifz.  I,  therefore,  ask  unanimous 
eonsent  that  those  orders  be  vitiated. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECESS  UNTIL  10  A.M. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  recess  until  10  a.m. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Thereupon,  at  9:49  a.m.,  the  Senate 
recessed  imtil  10  a.m.;  whereupon,  the 
Senate  reassembled  when  called  to 
order  by  the  Acting  President  pro  tem- 
pore [Mr.  Bhxatjx]. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDia^T  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Chair  recognizes  the  majori- 
ty leader. 


RECORD  OPEN  UNTIL  5  P.M. 
TODAY 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Senators  may 
have  until  5  pan.  today  to  have  state- 
ments appear  in  the  Rscoro. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDEXTT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


PERlCISSION  FOR  COMMITTEBS 
TO  FILE  REPORTS  UNTIL  5 
PJt  TODAY 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  also  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  committees 
may  have  until  6  pjn.  today  to  submit 
committee  reports. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COBOAl'lTEES 
TO  PILE  REPORTS  ON 
MONDAY.  BiARCH  16,  1987 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  dining  the 
hours  between  2  pjn.  and  5  pjn.  on 
Monday  next,  committees  may  submit 
committee  reports. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  antici- 
pate the  arrival  of  Senator  Numr  mo- 
mentlarily.  I  see  no  other  Senators 
seeking  recognition.  I  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
ComiAD).  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roU. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order.  Senators  may  now 
speak  out  of  order  for  up  to  30  min- 
utes each,  not  to  extend  beyond  the 
hour  of  11  a.m. 


INTERPRETATION  OF  THE  ABM 
TREATY 

P4HT  in:  THX  ABM  mOOTXATIMO  UCORD 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  in  my  re- 
marlBs  today.  I  will  present  the  third 
segment  of  my  report  on  the  ABM 
Treaty  reinterpretation  controversy. 

On  Wednesday.  I  addressed  the 
original  meaning  of  the  treaty  ss  pre- 
sented to  the  Senate  in  1972.  Yester- 
day, I  discussed  the  statements  and 
practices  of  the  parties  from  the  time 
the  treaty  wss  signed  in  1972  until  the 
reinterpretation  was  announced  in  late 
1985. 

Today  I  will  address  the  record  of 
the  ABM  Treaty  negotiations  in  1971 
and  1972  as  provided  to  the  Senate  by 
the  Department  of  State. 

Mr.  President.  I  again  apologize  to 
the  Chair  and  my  colleagues  for  my 
raspy  voice  this  morning,  but  I  am  stOl 
battling  laryngitis,  though  it  is  getting 
a  litae  better. 

In  my  remarks  on  Wednesday.  I  con- 
cluded that  the  Nixon  administration 
explicitly  told  the  Senate  during  the 


treaty  ratification  proceedings  that 
the  treaty  prohibits  the  develoiKnent 
and  testing  of  mobile/space-based 
ABM's  using  exotics.  I  also  concluded 
that  the  Senate  clearly  understood 
this  to  be  the  case  at  the  time  it  gave 
its  advice  and  consent  to  the  treaty, 
and  that  the  evidence  of  this  is  com- 
pelling beyond  a  reasonable  doubt. 

Yesterday.  I  reviewed  the  available 
record  of  the  United  States  and  Soviet 
practices  and  statements  during  the 
13-year  period  between  the  signing  of 
the  treaty  and  the  announcement  of 
the  reinterpretation  which  occurred  in 
October  of  1985. 

Under  both  international  and  do- 
mestic law,  such  evidence  may  be  con- 
sidered in  determining  the  meaning  of 
the  treaty. 

Based  on  the  information  provided 
to  the  Senate  to  date  by  the  SUte  De- 
partment, I  foimd  no  evidence  which 
contradicted  the  Senate's  original  un- 
derstanding of  the  meaning  of  the 
treaty.  On  the  contrary,  I  noted  that 
successive  administrations,  including 
the  Reagan  administration,  had  prior 
to  1985  consistently  indicated  that  the 
treaty  banned  the  development  and 
testing  of  mobile/space-based  ABM's 
using  exotics. 

Summarizing  then,  where  the  situa- 
tion now  stands  after  the  first  two  re- 
ports: First,  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion made  a  case  for  a  broader  reading 
of  the  treaty  based,  in  part,  on  an 
analysis  of  the  Senate  ratification  pro- 
ceedings, arguing  that  the  record  of 
this  debate  supported  the  reinterpre- 
tation. I  found  this  case  not  to  be  cred- 
ible. Second,  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion made  a  case  for  a  broader  reading 
of  the  treaty  based,  in  part,  on  subse- 
quent practice,  arguing  that  the 
record  of  the  United  States  and  Soviet 
statements  and  practices  supported 
the  reinterpretation.  I  also  found  this 
case  not  to  be  persuasive. 

Some  advocates  of  the  broader  read- 
ing—including its  principal  author. 
Judge  Sofaer— now  appear  to  be  hang- 
ing their  hats  on  the  negotiating 
record,  arguing  that  this  negotiating 
record  provides  persuasive  or  compel- 
ling support  for  their  case.  As  I  noted 
on  Wednesday,  the  administration's 
focus  on  the  negotiating  record  as  a 
primary  source  of  treaty  interpreta- 
tion confronts  us  with  three  separate 
possibilities: 

The  first  possibility:  If  the  negotiat- 
ing record  \b  consistent  with  the  origi- 
nal meaning  of  the  treaty  as  provided 
to  the  Senate  by  the  executive  branch, 
the  traditional  interpretation  would 
prevail  beyond  question. 

The  second  possibility:  If  the  negoti- 
ating record  is  ambiguous  or  inconclu- 
sive, there  would  be  no  basis  for  aban- 
doning the  traditional  interpretation. 
Absent  compelling  evidence  that  the 
contract  consented  to  by  the  U.S. 
Senate  was  not  the  same  contract  en- 
tered into  between  the  Nixon  adminisr 


tration  and  the  Soviet  Union— and  we 
do  not  have  that  kind  of  evidence— the 
treaty  presented  to  the  Senate  at  the 
time  of  ratification  should  be  upheld. 

There  is  a  third  possibility:  If  the  ne- 
gotiating record  clearly  establishes  a 
conclusive  basis  for  the  reinterpreta- 
tion. this  would  mean  that  the  Presi- 
dent at  that  time  signed  <me  contract 
with  the  Soviets  and  the  Senate  rati- 
fied a  different  contract.  Such  a  con- 
clusion woidd  have  profoundly  dis- 
turbing constitutional  implications 
and  as  far  as  I  know  would  be  a  case  of 
first  impression. 

Because  of  the  grave  constitutional 
issues  at  stake,  and  my  responsibilities 
as  chairman  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  and  cochairman  of  the 
Arms  Control  Observer  Group,  I  have 
taken  a  personal  interest  in  this 
matter  and  have  spent  countless  hours 
in  S-407  reviewing  the  negotiating 
record,  which  is  stlU  classified. 

It  1b  important  to  note  that  the  ma- 
terial presented  in  terms  of  the  negoti- 
ating record  consists  of  a  disjointed 
collection  of  cables  and  memoranda. 

This  is  not  unusual.  A  lot  of  people 
really  do  not  understand  what  a  nego- 
tiating record  is.  It  is  not  a  dear  tran- 
script of  a  dialog  between  the  two  su- 
perpowers as  they  negotiate  aroimd 
the  table— far  from  that.  That  is  not 
what  a  negotiating  record  is.  There  is 
no  single  document  or  even  set  of  doc- 
uments that  constitutes  an  official  ne- 
gotiating history.  There  is  no  tran- 
script of  the  proceedings.  Instead, 
what  we  have  is  a  variety  of  docu- 
ments of  uneven  quality— some  of 
them  precise,  some  of  them  well  struc- 
tured, some  of  them  done  hastily, 
some  of  them  simply  notes  in  the 
margin.  Some  involve  detailed  recollec- 
tions of  conversations,  others  contain 
nothing  more  than  cryptic  comments. 
Nonetheless,  this  is  the  record  on 
which  the  Reagan  administration's  de- 
cision was  based.  If  the  State  Depart- 
ment identifies  and  submits  other  rele- 
vant docimients,  I  shall  be  prepared  to 
review  them  as  well.  I  want  to  stress  to 
my  colleagues  that  what  I  have  exam- 
ined is  a  negotiating  record  presented 
by  the  State  Department  to  the  U.S. 
Senate.  If  there  are  other  matters 
which  I  have  not  seen,  then,  of  course, 
my  remaiks  cannot  possibly  cover 
those  matters.  We  have  been  assured 
tluit  we  have  been  given  the  negotiat- 
ing record  as  Imown  to  the  State  De- 
partment. 

Having  been  through  the  material,  I 
will  understand  why,  as  a  matter  of 
international  law,  the  negotiating 
record  is  the  least  persuasive  evidence 
of  a  treaty's  meaning.  It  does  not  have 
the  same  standing,  of  course,  as  the 
treaty  itself  under  international  law;  It 
does  not  have  the  same  standing  as 
the  conduct  of  the  parties  subsequent 
to  entering  into  the  agreement:  it  does 
not  have  the  same  standing  as  the 
ratification  proceedings  whereby  the 


Senate  takes  formal  testimony  and 
has  formal  debate  and  has  formal 
presentation  of  matter  by  administra- 
tion witnesses.  To  put  this  in  the  ri^t 
international  legal  framework  Lord 
McNair,  who  is  an  expert  on  treaties 
and  interpretations  thereof,  states  as 
follows: 

The  preceding  review  of  the  prKtioe  tndl- 
cmtes  that  no  lltlsant  before  sn  intematiMi- 
al  tribunal  can  afford  to  \taan  the  prepara- 
tory work  of  a  treaty,  but  that  be  would 
probably  err  In  twHwy  \\,  ti^e  main  plank  of 
hia  argument.  Sublect  to  the  limitations  In- 
dicated In  this  chapter,  it  is  a  useful 
makeweight  but  In  our  submission  It  would 
be  unfortunate  if  preparatory  work  ever 
became  a  main  basis  of  Interpretation.  In 
particular,  it  should  only  be  admitted  when 
it  affords  evidence  of  the  common  Intention 
of  both  or  all  parties. 

This  same  general  view  is  set  forth 
in  the  commentary  on  the  second  re- 
statement of  the  foreign  relations  law 
of  the  United  States,  which  notes  that 
"conference  records  kept  by  delega- 
tions for  their  ovm  use  *  *  *  will  usual- 
ly be  excluded"  from  consideration 
under  international  law,  although 
they  may  be  considered  by  national 
courts  for  domestic  purposes. 

The  materials  in  the  negotiating 
record  provided  the  Senate  simply  do 
not  compare  in  quality  to  the  debates 
and  reports  normally  relied  upon  for 
interpretation  of  legislation.  Nonethe- 
less, the  records  provided  to  the 
Senate  contain  a  significant  amount  of 
material  Ijearing  on  the  issue  of  the 
development  and  testing  of  exotics. 

Based  on  my  review.  I  believe  that 
Judge  Sofaer  has  identified  some  am- 
biguities in  this  record.  One  cazuiot 
help  but  wish  that  the  United  States 
and  Soviet  negotiators  had  achieved  a 
higher  level  of  clarity  and  precision  in 
their  drafting  of  tills  accord.  Of 
course,  as  we  in  the  Senate  well  Icnow. 
writing  clear  law  is  a  worthy  goal  but 
one  which  is  not  easily  attained.  These 
ambiguities  are  not,  however,  of  suffi- 
cient magnitude  to  demonstrate  that 
the  Nixon  administration  reached  one 
agreement  with  the  Soviets  and  then 
presented  a  different  one  to  the 
Senate. 

I  want  to  repeat  that  sentence,  be- 
cause I  think  it  is  important:  These 
ambiguities  are  not,  however,  of  such 
magnitude  to  demonstrate  that  the 
Nixon  administration  reached  one 
agreement  with  the  Soviets  and  then 
presented  a  different  one  to  the 
Senate. 

Notwithstanding  the  ambiguities, 
the  negotiating  record  contains  sub- 
stantial and  credible  information 
which  indicates  that  the  Soviet  Union 
did  agree  that  the  development  and 
testing  of  mobile/space-based  exotics 
was  banned.  I  have  concluded  that  the 
preponderance  of  evidence  in  the  ne- 
gotiating record  supports  the  Senate's 
original  understanding  of  the  treaty— 
that  is.  the  traditional  interpretation. 
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I  have  drafted  a  detaUed  clavifled 
whUi  *»"»«"—  Sofaer's  ar- 


Aould  take  in  trying  to  bring  a  final 
icaolution  to  this  legal  controversy. 


I  emphasize  also  that  the  determina- 
tion Should  be  based  on  a  sound  tech- 
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I  thank  the  Chair,  and  again  I  thank 
the  majority  leader  for  giving  me  the 


SENATOR  FROM  NEBRASKA 
The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair 


Nebraskan  who  is  the  brand 
Senator. 
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I  have  drafted  a  detaOed  elavificd 
whMi  **«»«»«"—  Sofaer'B  ar- 
abottt  tlie  negotlatliv  record 
at  gnat  kncth.  Over  the  next  few 
daya.  I  Intend  to  cnmilt  with  the  di»- 
tJacolilMd  majortty  leader.  Senator 
BrsBb  about  submitting  this  report  for 
the  review  of  Senaton  In  room  S-40T. 
I  win  alio  work  with  the  State  Depart- 
mant  to  aee  how  much  of  thla  an^ysls 
can  be  declaedfted  and  released  for 
pabUe  rerlew. 

I  would,  of  eoorae.  like  for  all  of  it  to 
berdeaaed. 

Mt.  Prealdent,  I  believe  it  is  appro- 
priate at  thla  Juncture  to  pause  for  a 
momait  and  reflect  on  how  the  ad- 
mlntateatkm  could  be  in  such  serious 
enor  on  Its  position  on  this  very  im- 
poctaat  lame.  First,  the  administra- 
tlan.  In  my  view,  is  wrong  in  its  analy- 
aia  of  the  Senate  ratification  debate.  I 
think  I  have  set  that  forth  in  great 
detan. 

Second,  I  think  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration la  wrong  in  Its  analysis  of  the 
record  of  subaequent  practice,  at  least 
insofor  aa  we  have  been  given  inf  orma- 
tkm  on  that  aubject 

lUrd.  I  believe  the  administration  is 
wrong  in  tta  analyiiB  of  the  negotiat- 
ing record  Itaelf .  I  believe  that  we  need 
to  tidce  a  look  at  the  procedure  by 
which  the  admlnlBtratlon  arrived  at  its 
po^iOD.  I  think  the  procedure  itself, 
aa  people  And  out  more  about  it,  will 
reveal  Itaelf  as  having  been  f  imdamen- 
tally  flawed. 

At  the  time  the  decision  was  an- 
nounced by  the  Reagan  admlnistra- 
tlan  in  1085,  the  administration  was  di- 
vided aa  to  the  correct  reading  of  the 
negotiating  record,  with  lawyers  at  the 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency,  the  Defoise  Department,  and 
even  within  Jwlge  Sof aer's  own  office 
holding  ctmflleting  views.  By  his  own 
admlsaioin.  Judge  Sofaer  had  not  con- 
ducted a  rlgoroua  study  of  the  Senate 
ratification  proceedingB  or  the  record 
of  United  States  and  Soviet  practice, 
even  ttimiyh  these  are  critical— indeed 
crucial— dements  of  the  overall  proc- 
eas  by  which  one  interprets  treaties. 
Judge  Sofaer  made  no  effort  to  inter- 
view any  principal  ABM  negotiator 
except  Ambassador  Nitze— even 
though  most  of  these  gentlemen  were 
stOl  active  profeaaionally  and  living  in 
or  near  Washington.  DC.  Finally. 
there  was  no  discussion  with  the 
Senate,  de^lte  the  Senate's  constitu- 
tional reaponalbOities  as  a  conguaran- 
tor  of  treatiea. 

Mr.  President,  to  say  that  this  is  a 
woefully  inadequate  foundation  for  a 
major  policy  uid  legal  change  is  a  vast 
understatement.  I  hope  that  we  can 
now  begin  to  address  the  real  prob- 
lems, begin  to  address  the  real  prob- 
lema  that  confront  our  Nation  in  the 
areaa  of  strategic  balance  and  arms 
control. 

There  are  a  number  of  specific  steps 
which    I    believe    our    Government 


Aould  take  in  trying  to  bring  a  flnal 
iceolution  to  this  legal  controversy, 
Which  I  think  is  an  unfortunate  con- 
troversy. First.  I  believe  the  State  De- 
partment should  declassify  the  ABM 
"treaty  negotiating  record  after  con- 
sulting with  and  informing  the  Soviet 
Union  of  our  intentions.  The  only 
downside  I  can  see  to  declassification, 
rfnce  this  record  is  at  least  15  years 
old.  is  the  diplomatic  precedent,  and 
that  Is  to  be  considered.  However,  if 
the  Soviet  Union  Is  informed  and  con- 
sulted in  advance  of  declassification,  it 
seems  to  me  that  there  would  be  no 
adverse  precedent. 

Second,  we  must  recognize  that  by 
upholding  the  traditional  interpreta- 
tion of  the  treaty  we  certainly  will  not 
eliminate  all  the  ambiguities  with  re- 
elect to  the  effect  of  the  treaty.  Some 
ambiguities  remain.  The  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union  have  not 
reached  a  meeting  of  the  minds  on  the 
precise  meaning  of  such  important 
words  as  "development,"  "compo- 
nent," "testing  in  an  ABM  mode,"  and 
"other  physical  principles."  The  ap- 
propriate forum  for  attempting  to 
remove  these  ambiguities  is  the  Stand- 
ing Consultive  Commission  [SCC],  as 
specified  in  the  treaty.  I  strongly  re- 
oommened  that  the  SCC  be  tasked 
with  the  very  important  Job  of  discuss- 
ing these  terms  with  the  Soviet  repre- 
sentatives and  trying  to  come  to 
mutual  agreement. 

Third  and  most  important,  we 
should  continue  to  negotiate  toward 
agreement  in  Geneva  on  a  new  accord 
limiting  offensive  as  well  as  defensive 
aystems,  which  would  supersede  the 
ABM  Treaty  as  well  as  SALT  II,  and 
that  would,  of  course,  render  moot 
this  whole  debate  about  narrow  versus 
broad  interpretation.  Nothing  would 
be  better  than  to  render  this  argument 
moot  by  entering  into  a  comprehen- 
sive agreement  on  offense  and  defense 
and  to  have  the  terms  defined  with 
precision,  clear  up  these  ambiguities, 
and  move  on  into  the  new  arms  con- 
trol era. 

Finally,  we  must  develop  an  objec- 
tive analysis  of  what  tests  are  neces- 
mrs  under  the  strategic  defense  initia- 
tive which  cannot  be  conducted  imder 
the  traditional  interpretation.  We 
were  told  last  year  by  General  Abram- 
son,  the  head  of  this  project,  that 
there  were  no  tests  which  would  be  ad- 
^rsely  impacted  by  the  traditional  in- 
terpretation before  the  early  1990's.  If 
that  has  changed,  we  need  to  Imow 
what  changes  have  taken  place  and 
wtiat  has  driven  those  changes.  I  want 
to  emphasize  that  our  Armed  Services 
Committee  needs  this  analysis  and  we 
need  It  before  we  begin  the  markup  of 
our  committee  bill,  because  any  discus- 
sion of  what  this  SDI  money  is  going 
to  be  used  for  has  to  have  as  a  founda- 
tion the  overall  interpretation  and  the 
tests  that  wUl  be  conducted  thereun- 
der. 


I  emphasize  also  that  the  determinar 
tion  thould  be  based  on  a  sound  tech- 
nological assessment  and  not  on  an 
ideolMlcally  driven  kind  of  Judipnent 
It  is  knportant  for  us  to  know  that  we 
are  getting  an  aniJysis  of  scientists 
and  not  ideologs  who  have  some 
agenda  that  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  technology  and  the  tests  at  hand. 

Mr.  President.  I  hope  to  speak  on 
this  subject  avBdn  in  the  future.  I 
would  like  to  be  able  to  make  my  anal- 
ysis of  the  negotiating  record  available 
to  the  public  but  it  is  classified  so  I 
can  only  state  the  conclusions  which  I 
have  given  this  morning.  I  will,  howev- 
er, be  filing  in  the  next  several  days  a 
comprehensive  analysis  that  will  be 
classified.  At  some  Juncture  in  the 
future,  as  I  have  explained.  I  hope 
that  that  will  be  available  for  public 
disseaoinatlon. 

I  also  repeat  that  I  hope  that  we  will 
be  able  to  declassify  this  whole  record. 
Thert  will  be  many  lawyers  who  would 
be  interested  in  the  analysis  that  has 
taken  place.  I  hope  our  coimtry  could 
move  out  of  the  legalistic  debate  now 
and  get  down  to  the  crucial  substance 
of  th^  SDI  Program  and  the  arms  con- 
trol iasues  with  which  we  are  faced. 

Mr.  President.  I  should  like  to  read 
for  the  Ricoso  what  I  think  is  a  very 
important  statement  by  six  former 
Secretaries  of  Defense  of  our  country 
on  the  ABM  Treaty.  The  statement, 
dated  March  9,  1987,  is  signed  by  the 
Honorable  Harold  Brown,  the  Honora- 
ble Melvin  Laird,  the  Honorable  EOllot 
Richardson,  the  Honorable  Clark  Clif- 
ford, the  Honorable  Robert  McNa- 
mara,  and  the  Honorable  James 
Schlesinger— as  I  count  it.  three  Re- 
publicans and  three  Democrats  who 
served  under  different  administra- 
tions. 

STATnfKHT  BT  FOKMKK  SKXXTARIKS  OF 

Osmin  OH  THi  ABM  Trbatt 

Mabcb  9,  1987. 
We  reaffirm  our  view  that  the  ABM 
Treaty  mmkes  an  Important  contribution  to 
American  security  and  to  reducing  the  risk 
of  nuclear  war.  By  prohlbiUns  nationwide 
deployment  of  strategic  defenses,  the 
Treaty  plays  an  important  role  in  guaran- 
teeing the  effectiveness  of  our  strategic  de- 
terrent and  makes  possible  the  negotiation 
of  substantial  reductions  in  strategic  offen- 
sive forces.  The  prospect  of  such  reductions 
makes  it  more  Important  than  ever  that  the 
n.S.  and  Soviet  governments  both  avoid  ac- 
tions that  erode  the  ABM  Treaty  and  bring 
to  an  end  any  prior  departures  from  the 
terms  of  the  Treaty,  such  as  the  Kras- 
noyarsk radar.  To  this  end.  we  believe  that 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
should  continue  to  adhere  to  the  traditional 
Interiretatlon  of  Article  V  of  the  Treaty  as 
it  was  presented  to  the  Senate  for  advice 
and  cenaent  and  as  it  has  been  observed  by 
both  Sides  since  the  Treaty  was  signed  in 
1972. 

Hahold  Bkowm. 

Mklvzr  R.  Laibs. 

Elliot  L.  Richardson. 

Clask  M.  Clitfobd. 

Ronar  S.  McNamaba. 

jAua  R.  ScaLKsnraKB. 


I  thank  the  Chair,  and  again  I  thank 
the  majority  leader  for  giving  me  the 
opportunity  to  make  this  series  of 
presentations  before  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  three  mem- 
bers of  my  staff  to  whom  I  express  my 
appreciation  for  the  countless  hours 
they  have  worked  on  the  issues  which 
I  have  presented  during  the  last  3 
days:  Mr.  Bob  Bell  of  my  staff,  who  is 
an  expert  on  arms  control,  formerly 
worked  for  the  Library  of  Congress 
and  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
of  this  body.  He  has  spent  several  hun- 
dred hours  in  S,  407  reviewing  the  te- 
dious details  of  the  negotiating  record. 
He  is  one  of  six  Senate  staff  members 
who  have  had  access  to  those  records. 
I  also  express  my  thanks  to  Mr. 
Andy  Effron.  who  is  an  attorney  who 
formerly  served  with  the  Office  of 
General  Counsel  in  the  Department  of 
Defense  and  is  now  on  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee  staff.  Al- 
though he  has  not  had  access  to  the 
negotiating  record,  he  has  been  of  tre- 
mendous assistance  in  the  analysis  of 
legal  and  international  law  matters  re- 
lating thereto. 

Also.  I  want  to  thank  Mr.  Jeff 
Smith,  who  is  an  attorney  who  was 
formerly  in  the  legal  adviser's  office  in 
the  State  Department  and  has  been  a 
staff  member  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  for  the  last  couple  of 
years.  Mr.  Smith  has  many  other 
duties,  including  advising  me  on  intel- 
ligence matters,  but  he  has  given  us  a 
lot  of  his  time  in  helping  analyze  the 
ABM  reinterpretation  issue  from  an 
international  law  perspective.  So  I 
thank  all  of  these  dedicated  staff 
members  for  very,  very  long  hours  on 
a  very  tedious  but  important  subject. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SENATOR  FROM  NEBRASKA 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair 
lays  before  the  Senate  the  Certificate 
of  Appointment  of  the  Honorable 
David  Kemp  Kames  as  a  Senator  from 
the  State  of  Nebraska. 

Without  objection,  it  will  be  placed 
on  file,  and  the  certificate  of  appoint- 
ment will  be  deemed  to  have  been 
read. 

The  certificate  of  appointment  is  as 
follows: 

To  THK  PBISIDKirr  OF  THX  SKMATS  OF  THX 

Uhitb)  Statu 

This  is  to  certify  that,  pursuant  to  the 
power  vested  in  me  by  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  and  the  laws  of  the  State 
of  Nebraska,  I,  Kay  A.  Orr,  Governor  of  said 
State,  do  hereby  i4>polnt  David  Kemp 
Kames  a  Senator  from  said  State  to  repre- 
sent said  State  in  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  until  the  vacancy  therein  caused  by 
the  death  of  Edward  Zorlnaky  is  filled  by 
election  as  provided  by  law. 

Witness    Her    Elxcellency    our   Oovemor 
Kay  A.  Orr  and  our  Seal  hereto  affixed  at 
Lincoln  this  11th  day  of  March  1967. 
Kay  A.  Orb, 

Qox>emoT. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  If  the  Sen- 
ator-designate will  present  himself  at 
the  deslL.  the  Chair  will  administer  the 
oath  of  office  as  required  by  the  Con- 
stitution and  prescribed  by  law. 

Mr.  Kames  of  Nebraska,  escorted  by 
Mr.  ExoH,  advanced  to  the  desk  of  the 
Vice  President;  the  oath  prescribed  by 
law  was  administered  to  him  by  the 
Vice  President;  and  he  subscribed  to 
the  oath  in  the  official  oath  book. 

(Applause,  Senators  rising.) 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mi. 
Lautenberg).  The  clerk  will  call  the 
roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quonun  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECESS  UNTIL  11  A.M.  TODAY 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  the 
swearing  in  of  the  new  Senator  from 
Nebraska  wlU  take  place  at  11  o'clock 
this  morning.  No  Senator  seeldng  rec- 
ognition. I  therefore  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  Senate  stand  In 
recess  imtil  11  a.m.  today. 

There  being  no  objection,  at  10:30 
ajn.  the  Senate  recessed  until  11  a.m.; 
whereuiwn,  the  Senate  reassembled 
when  called  to  order  by  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent. 


CONGRATULAITONS  FOR 
SENATOR  KARNES 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  Join 
with  my  colleagues  in  congratulating 
our  new  Senator  from  NebrasluL  Mr. 
Kabnks  is  the  l,782d  Senator  to  have 
served  since  the  Senate  first  estat>- 
llshed  a  quorum  on  April  6, 1789. 

It  is  a  great  honor  for  him  to  be  a 
U.S.  Senator,  and  I  imow  I  speak  for 
all  Senators  in  saying  that  we  look  for- 
ward to  our  service  with  him  in  this 
great  institution. 

I  congratulate  him. 

Mr.  EXON  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Nebraska  is  recognized. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  this  morning  to  have  the  op- 
portimlty  to  take  part  in  the  swearing- 
in  ceremony  for  a  very  outstanding 


Nebraskan  who  is  the  brand  new  U.S. 
Senator. 

I  Just  heard  over  there  some  of  the 
younger  Members  of  the  Senate  who 
indicated  that.  I  believe.  David 
Kashcs  is  by  8  days  the  youngest 
Member  of  the  UJ3.  Senate. 

That  allows  some  of  our  more 
younger  Members  to  finally  move  up 
in  seniority  in  the  UJ3.  Senate.  So.  for 
that,  they  thank  you. 

I  am  looking  forward  to  woiklng 
with  my  colleague  in  representing  our 
great  State.  We  have  lots  of  problems, 
and  we  will  be  working  on  them. 

I  also  want  the  Senate  to  know  that 
I  went  as  far  as  I  could  possibly  go  this 
morning  in  true  bipartisan  spirit. 
Without  even  checking  with  the  ma- 
jority leader,  I  said  we  would  be 
pleased  to  seat  him  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle.  He  respectfully  declined,  which 
indicates,  I  think,  that  he  already  has 
learned  a  great  deal  about  the  UA 
Senate.  I  am  looking  forward  to  work- 
ing with  him. 

Mr.  DOLE  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
minority  leader. 

Mr.  DOLE.  BCr.  President,  let  me 
echo  what  vras  said  by  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  and  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Nebraska,  Sena- 
tor EIXOH. 

Let  me  also  congratulate  the  Gover- 
nor of  Nebraska,  Gov.  Kay  Orr.  We 
are  honored  to  have  her  in  our  pres- 
ence this  morning.  She  has  made  an 
outstanding  choice.  We  also  welcome 
our  colleagues  from  the  House  side, 
Congressman  Bsheutxr  and  Congress- 
woman  Skitb. 

I  have  told  our  distinguished  and 
most  Junior  colleague  of  the  body  that 
as  No.  100,  you  do  not  have  any  extra 
duties,  but  you  have  no  privileges, 
either. 

We  will  be  working  together.  It  wfll 
be  exciting  in  the  next  few  days.  I 
think,  as  we  have  indicated  privately, 
you  do  have  some  big  shoes  to  filL  Ed 
Zorinsky  was  a  man  respected  by  all  of 
us.  He  was  our  friend.  We  certainly 
will  miss  him. 

But  I  think  your  interests  and  Ed's 
Interests  and  Senator  Exon 's  interests 
are  pretty  much  the  same. 

I  have  indicated  to  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  that  perhaps  somehow 
we  can  work  out  a  seat  for  Senator 
KAHifxs  on  the  Agriculture  Committee. 
I  know  that  has  been  a  Nebraslui  tra- 
dition for  a  long  time.  I  hope  we  are 
able  to  accomplish  that. 

In  any  event,  we  certainly  welcome 
you  to  this  distinguished  group. 

I  have  asked  Senator  Btbs  to  check 
and  see  what  number  I  was.  I  never 
thought  of  your  being  No.  1,782,  but  it 
is  an  interesting  bit  of  information. 

So  welcome  to  the  U.S.  Senate.  We 
certainly  look  forward  to  working  with 
you. 

Mr.  BYRD  addressed  the  Chair. 
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lfC»ATOEUinf  ON  ASSISTANCE 
FOB  WCARAOUAN  DEMOCRAT- 
IC RmSTANCE 

Ux.  BTRD.  Mr.  Preiklent.  the 
win  ■bortly  Mljoum  over  until 
r.  I  wander  If  the  dtotingulshed 
would  be  agreeable 
to  our  fm<«i!liit  now  wtth  the  next 
■tep  In  eooneetian  with  the  Joint  reao- 
hifeian  tliat  earae  over  from  the  House 
wlthoat  walttnc  until  the  conclusion 
of  Bwniing  bfhw  today. 
Mr.  DOIX.  Tea. 

Hm   PRBIUING    OFFICER.    The 

deik  win  read  Hbuae  Joint  Reaolutlon 

lis  f or  tha  aeoond  Ume. 

TIm  linirtatliii  derk  read  as  follows: 

<HJ.   Res.   17B)  to 

on  tbe  United  States 

I  far  the  Meussuan  democratic  re- 

I  tmtD  there  has  been  a  full  ind  ade- 

[  ftv  previoos  aatetanoe. 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  Prealdent.  this  being 
the  aeoond  reading.  I  object  to  any  fur- 
ther laroeeedlnis  on  this  measure  at 
this  time. 

The  FRBSIDINO  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion having  been  heard  after  the 
aeeond  reading,  the  Joint  resolution 
win  be  idaced  on  the  calendar. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BTRO.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
now  proceed  with  morning  business? 

llie  FRBSIDINO  OFFICER.  Under 
the  prevtoua  order,  there  will  now  be  a 
peitod  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  boaineas  for  a  period  not  to 
exceed  30  minutes,  with  statements 
tfaeretn  llmtted  to  5  minutes  each. 


SUPPORT  FOR  PRESIDENT'S 
DEFENSE  BUDGET 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  on 
February  22,  the  Washington  Post  f  ea- 
tufod  a  front  page  article  entitled 
"Ors  Watting  for  New  War  Ma- 
chlnea,"  which  deacrlbed  field  training 
of  the  UJB.  Army's  1st  Infantry  Dlvi- 
sloD  at  Fort  Riley,  KS.  I  ask  unani- 
mous ocnaent  that  this  article  be 
printed  In  the  Rnoas  following  my  re- 
marka.  The  wsenrf  of  the  article  is 
that  these  units  were  equipped  with 
outdated  M-CO  tanks  and  M-113  per- 
sonnel canrlcfB  rather  than  the  Army's 
new  M-1  tank  and  M-2/M-3  Bradley 
fighting  vehtde. 

The  fkcts  In  this  story  are  basically 
ootTect  While  the  Reagan  buildup  is 
the  most  ambitious  undertaken  in 
modem  peacetime  history,  we  are  by 
no  means  doae  to  ounpletiiig  the  mod- 
eralntlon  ot  our  Armed  Forces.  The 
Army,  In  fact,  has  completed  only 
about  one-third  of  its  moderization 
program. 

One  ahould  not  conclude,  however, 
that  we  have  not  made  significant 
nor  that  the  money  has  been 


wasted.  Recent  defense  budgets  have 
been  structured  to  achieve  an  appro- 
priate balance  between  modernization 
and  readiness. 

A  large  portion  of  the  budget  has 
gone  into  recruiting  and  sustaining 
high  quality  soldiers  who  are  fully  ca- 
pable of  operating  sophisticated  equip- 
ment. 

In  the  Army  alone  55  combat  arms 
battalions  have  been  added  to  Active 
and  Reserve  Forces  since  1980  with  no 
increase  in  Active  Army  end  strength. 

Special  Operating  Forces  [SOF] 
have  been  similarly  improved  since 
11980  with  the  addlUon  of  a  Ranger 
regimental  headquarters  and  a  Ranger 
battalion,  plus  increased  capabilities  In 
Special  Forces,  psychological  oper- 
ations and  SOF  aviation— again  with 
no  increase  in  Active  Army  end 
strength. 

War  reserve  stocks  In  Europe  have 
been  increased  substantially  over  1980 
levels.  The  percentage  of  our  goals  for 
onhand  stocks  of  munitions,  major 
items  and  secondary  items  have  in- 
creased by  factors  of  11  percent.  23 
percent,  and  28  percent,  respectively. 

Stocks  of  preposltioned  overseas  ma- 
teriel configured  in  imit  sets 
CPOMCUS]  have  doubled  since  1980. 

Troop  and  maintenance  facilities 
have  been  upgraded  and  the  operating 
tempos  of  combat  units  have  been  in- 
creased. 

Despite  these  indications  of  progress 
in  readiness,  the  rate  of  modernizing 
our  Armed  Forces  has  been  slowed 
simply  because  the  total  defense  budg- 
ets Improved  by  the  Congress  over  the 
past  2  years  have  been  inadeq\iate.  We 
must  continue  to  push  for  timely  mod- 
ernization of  the  remaining  two-thirds 
of  our  Army  as  well  as  continuing  the 
modernization  of  our  Navy,  Marine 
Corps,  and  Air  Force. 

The  Armed  Services  Committee  has 
recently  voted  to  support  the  Presi- 
dent's Defense  budget  request  and 
sent  to  the  chairman  of  the  Budget 
Committee  letters  expressing  support 
for  the  President's  request  of  $312  bil- 
lion for  defense.  Some  in  the  Con- 
gress. I  am  sure,  will  consider  this 
budget  request  too  high.  On  the  con- 
trary—even if  approved  at  the  request- 
ed level,  it  is  not  enough  to  continue 
the  modernization  of  our  forces  at  a 
reasonable  rate.  Within  this  budget 
proposal  of  $312  billion,  it  is  necessary 
to  reduce  the  production  rates  for  M-1 
tanks  from  840  to  600  tanks  per  year, 
Apache  helicopters  from  101  to  67  air- 
craft per  year,  and  to  terminate  the 
Army's  AHTP  Scout  helicopter  pro- 
gram. 

Any  reduction  from  the  President's 
request  will  delay  further  the  modern- 
isation efforts  which  we  began  several 
years  ago.  The  soldiers  at  Fort  Riley 
as  well  as  our  servicemen  and  women 
throughout  the  world  deserve  the 
finest  equipment  available.  We  should 


not  oxpect  them  to  go  to  war  nor  to 
train  for  combat  with  leas  than  that. 

However,  the  soldiers  at  Fort  RUey, 
KS,  «nd  those  elsewhere  in  the  Army 
will  oontinue  to  train  and  prepare  for 
war  with  equipment  that  is  rapidly  be- 
comiag  obsolete  unless  we  provide  suf- 
ficient reaoiiroes  to  continue  a  reason- 
able modernization  program  for  our 
ArmcKl  Forces. 

I  therefore  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  the  President's  budget  request 
for  defense  and  resist  the  temptation 
to  make  the  kinds  of  precipitous  cuts 
that  have  been  made  the  past  few 
years  in  the  Defense  budget. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Racotu),  as  follows: 

OI*8  WAimco  roB  New  War  MACHuns 
(By  MoUy  Moore) 

Foit  RnxT.  Kam.— Huddled  against  the 
biting  winter  wind.  Spec.  4  Kevin  Jackaon 
and  bis  company  climbed  into  their  tanks 
and  personnel  carriers  and  gimned  the 
motoia,  ready  for  a  day  of  field  exercises. 
Engines  growled,  thick  black  smoke  spewed 
serosa  the  ley  knoll— and  nothing  moved. 
The  fleet  of  hulking  machines  sat  motion- 
less glued  to  the  f rosen  Ktinnsn  muck. 

"If  there  was  a  war  in  Kansas,  we'd  be 
stuck  on  this  hill."  Jackson  muttered  as  he 
used  a  hammer  and  screwdriver  to  chip  Ice 
clumps  of  mud  from  the  metal  treads  of  an 
aging  M113  armored  personnel  carrier. 

Six  years  after  President  Reagan 
launcHed  his  $2  trillion  effort  to  modernize 
the  nation's  armed  forces— with  special  em- 
phasis on  a  major  infusion  of  new  equip- 
ment and  wea^Mns — many  soldiers  say 
they've  only  read  about  the  promised  new 
hardware  in  magazines  or  seen  it  in  televi- 
sion cemmerdals  promoting  Army  careers. 

The  Army,  which  originally  estimated  its 
modernization  program  would  peak  by  1987, 
has  completed  about  a  third  of  its  upgrad- 
ing and  estimates  that  it  will  not  complete 
the  buildup  until  well  into  the  next  decade. 
The  lauch-publicized  modernization  also  is 
behind  schedule  in  the  Air  Force,  Navy  and 
Marine  Corps,  officials  said.  Military  leaders 
said  the  completed  modernization  also  will 
fall  short  of  initial  expectations  in  all  of  the 
services. 

Altbough  the  armed  forces  have  been  suc- 
cessful in  efforts  to  improve  the  quality  of 
their  troops  with  better  pay  and  benefits 
and  have  increased  military  readiness  in 
some  areas— especially  the  front-line  units 
in  West  Oermany— much  of  the  moderniza- 
tion has  not  reached  Army  posts  and  naval 
and  air  bases. 

In  nany  cases,  weapons  and  equipment— 
the  basic  hardware  of  war— are  more  repre- 
sentative of  the  battlefields  of  Vietnam 
than  the  combat  arena  of  the  future. 

Fort  Riley's  1st  Division,  which  would  be 
among  the  first  Army  units  to  deploy  to 
Europe  in  a  crisis,  was  scheduled  to  com- 
plete most  of  its  modernization  effort  by 
1988.  As  of  early  January,  with  about  8  per- 
cent otf  the  new  weapons  and  equipment  it 
was  promised.  Fort  Riley  had  barely  begun 
to  modernize.  Some  battalions  will  not  get 
their  new  equipment  for  several  years. 

"Prom  a  firepower  standpoint,  we're 
where  we  were  in  1975  or  '76— that's  the  re- 
ality," said  John  E>enning,  director  of  Fort 
Riley's  forces  modernization  office,  adding. 
"It's  •specially  frustrating  when  a  soldier 
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I  something  new  and  says,  'Why  can't  we 
haveltr" 

Militaiy  officials  blame  the  snaU's  pace  on 
a  *»»»g'*<»  combination  of  budget  squabbles, 
changes  in  military  priorities  and  nagging 
development  and  performaixie  problems 
with  new  equipment 

It  is  in  the  Army,  of  all  the  services,  that 
the  problems  are  perhaps  most  visible.  The 
Army  was  allocated  $415  billion  from  1980 
to  1986  for  its  improvement  programs.  The 
Congressional  Budget  Office  has  reported 
that  the  Army  has  fallen  short  of  its  goals 
in  many  areas  despite  10  percent  annual 
budget  increases  in  the  early  yean  of  the 
Reagan  buildup. 

Army  officials  describe  Fort  Riley,  which 
sprawls  across  more  than  97,000  acres  of 
treeless  eastern  Kansas  hills,  as  an  accurate 
snapshot  of  the  Army's  modernization. 
Home  to  mechanized  Infantry  and  armored 
battalions  that  periodically  rotate  to  duty  in 
West  C3ermany,  Fort  RUey  is  listed  as  being 
about  midway  in  the  modernization  prior- 
iUes. 

M«0  TAHKS  m  USE  StIfCE  THB  'SOS 

Fort  RUey  began  receiving  the  first  of  its 
major  new  weapons  systems,  the  Ml 
Abrams  tanks,  last  month,  almost  two  years 
after  post  officiala  said  they  were  first  told 
they'd  get  the  tanks.  The  powerful,  scvhistl- 
cated  tanks,  which  wiU  not  be  assigned  to 
companies  untU  the  end  of  March,  will  re- 
place the  M60  tanks  that  have  been  in  serv- 
ice since  the  early  1960s. 

Many  of  the  soldiers  at  Fort  RUey  are  as- 
signed to  tanks,  personnel  carriers,  helicop- 
ters and  other  equipment  that  was  put  into 
service  long  before  the  OIs  were  bom.  Some 
said  they  were  trained  on  the  newer,  more 
sophisticated  equipment  during  their  initial 
Army  training  or  during  rotations  to  West 
Oeimany,  only  to  be  assigned  and  retrained 
on  aging,  less  capable  equipment  at  Fort 
RUey. 

"These  are  dinosaurs,"  Lt.  Tom  James 
groused  as  he  clambered  aboard  the  MOO 
tank  he  had  Just  run  through  a  practice  ma- 
neuver. 

Minutes  earUer,  his  company  commander, 
Capt.  William  Kelso,  stood  in  a  tower 
squinting  through  binoculars  at  an  M60 
that  had  just  broken  down  on  the  snow- 
dusted  practice  range  because  of  a  hydrau- 
Ucs  problem.  They're  chomping  at  the  bit 
[for  the  new  tanks],"  Kelso  said.  "These  are 
at  least  a  generation  old.  .  .  .  The  wires  only 
last  so  long  before  you  start  having  electri- 
cal problems." 

In  addition  to  delays  in  receiving  the  Ml 
tank  fleet,  which  wlU  not  be  fully  operation- 
al for  18  more  months.  Fort  RUey  Is  not 
scheduled  to  get  the  new  Bradley  Fighting 
Vehicle  to  replace  lU  old  Ml  13  armored  per- 
sonnel carriers  untU  1991,  and  some  post  of- 
ficials are  doubtful  about  that  date. 

The  Ml  tank  and  the  Bradley,  which  is 
faster,  more  powerful  and  more  technologi- 
cally advanced  than  the  smaUer  Ml  13,  are 
ocmsldered  the  cornerstones  of  the  Army's 
modernization.  In  many  battalion-level 
units,  modernization  can  hinge  on  one  of 
those  major  systems. 

For  lit.  CoL  Joseph  O.  Terry  Jr.'s  2nd  Bat- 
talion. 16th  Infantry— a  mechanized  infan- 
try unit— that  essential  system  is  the  Brad- 
ley Fighting  Vehicle,  "When  I'U  get  it.  I 
dont  know."  said  Terry,  who  took  over  the 
battalion  11  months  ago.  "First  it  was  '87, 
then  '88.  '89.  ...  We  have  NCOs  [noncom- 
mlsBloned  officers]  and  officers  coming  out 
of  school  ready  to  train  with  the  Bradley, 
but  we  dont  have  it." 


Terry's  battalion,  part  of  the  1st  Mechsr 
nlaed  Infantry  Dtviskxi  (which  has  Its  bead- 
quarters  at  Fort  ROey),  has  742  soldlerB. 
The  battalion  is  divided  into  six  companies: 
four  infantry  units,  an  antitank  company 
and  an  administrative  headquarters  ccMnpa- 
ny. 

Not  only  have  some  equipment  aUotments 
been  delayed,  others  have  been  cut  sharply. 
Fort  RUey  wlU  receive  about  me-fourth  the 
new  Blackhawk  utility  helicopters  originally 
planned  for  delivery,  according  to  forces 
modemizaticm  ctiief  Denning.  In  a  few 
cases,  the  cutbacks  wUl  be  slightly  offset  by 
other  new  weapons  systems,  such  as  the 
Apache  attack  helicopter  now  scheduled  for 
deUvery  to  Fort  RUey  between  1991-93,  ac- 
cording to  Doonlng. 

The  delays  and  Juggling  of  equipment  are 
the  results  of  budget  cuts  by  Congress,  con- 
tiniUng  changes  in  the  way  the  Pentagon 
chooses  to  deploy  its  weapons  and  soldiers, 
and  unexpected  performance  problems  with 
new  equipment. 

Defense  Secretary  Caspar  W.  Weinberger 
is  quick  to  blame  C<Higress  for  slashing  his 
orlginsl  budget  requests:  "If  we  had  more, 
we  could  do  better.  .  .  .  We'd  like  to  order  at 
more  economic  rates  of  prodtiction— 840 
tanks  instead  of  600.  We'd  like  to  get  more 
of  the  Bradleys.  more  ammunition.  When 
you  have  the  totals  reduced  you  have  to  sat- 
isfy as  many  of  the  urgent  needs  as  you 
can." 

In  its  report,  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office  noted.  "The  Army  would  be  unable  to 
meet  aU  of  its  goals— or  even  come  near 
meeting  them— if  its  budget  does  not  in- 
crease in  real  terms." 

CHAHonro  pRiosmas  aitzci  sutplt 
But  Defense  Department  officials  concede 
that  the  problems  are  far  more  complex 
than  money  alone.  Reagans  mUitary  prior- 
ities have  changed  significantly  over  the 
last  six  years.  His  Strategic  Defense  Initia- 
tive (SDI)  did  not  exist  when  the  miUtary 
modernization  efforts  were  drafted  six  years 
ago. 

The  miUtary's  internal  priorities  also 
change  from  year  to  year,  frequently  turn- 
ing weapons  aUotments  into  a  chessboard  of 
moves  and  countermoves.  The  Pentagon's 
first  priority  in  the  modernization  effort  is 
its  front-line  forces  in  Western  Europe. 
Troops  in  the  continental  United  SUtes 
generally  have  been  modernized  in  order  of 
their  expected  rates  of  deployment  during 
emergencies  overseas.  In  some  Irurtanrwi, 
that  means  a  reserve  unit  coupled  with  an 
early  deployment  active-duty  unit  will  be 
up^-aded  long  before  some  active-duty  units 
further  down  the  deployment  list. 

"We  outfit  our  imits  generally  with  the 
rule  that  the  first  to  fight  are  the  first  to  be 
equipped."  said  Lt.  Oen.  Louis  C.  Wagner 
Jr..  the  Defense  Department's  deputy  chief 
of  staff  for  researeh.  development  and  ac- 
quisition. 

Some  delays,  however,  have  been  caused 
by  faulty  equipment,  inadequate  testing  or 
production  problems.  Early  i»oblems  in  the 
development  of  the  Bradley  Fighting  Vehi- 
cle and  the  Ml  tanks  contributed  to  InlUal 
delays  in  fielding  the  equipment,  according 
to  Wagner.  Officials  withheld  the  Patriot 
air  defense  missUe  for  up  to  a  year  because 
it  "was  leas  reliable  than  we  thought  it 
shoiUd  have  been."  he  said. 

Other  key  componmts  of  the  equipment 
modernization  program,  such  as  the  8INC- 
OARS  radio  syston  that  is  expected  to  dra- 
matically Improve  battlefield  communica- 
tions, have  been  plagued  by  reliability  prob- 
lems, according  to  Wagner.  That  could  push 


back  even  further  the  1991-M  sebeduled  de- 
Uvery dates  for  the  hlgh-twJmology  ooeamo- 
nlcations  equipment  at  Fort  Riley,  aooord- 
Ing  to  officials. 

Soldiers  in  the  field,  however,  often  re- 
ceive Uttle  explanation  for  why  they  dont 
have  the  weapons  and  equipment  they  bave 
heard  about  or  used  bdlore  tbey  were  as- 
signed to  posts  such  as  Fort  RUey. 

"They  have  been  training  to  fix  a  certain 
piece  of  equipment,"  said  Denning,  noting 
that  if  the  equipment  is  not  in  use  at  Fort 
RUey  the  soldier  eventually  wUl  have  to 
"have  a  refresher  course  to  bring  him  back 
up  to  speed  from  two  years  ago." 

The  delays  translate  into  lower  war  readi- 
ness rates  and  hami>er  the  Army's  new  air- 
land battle  war  plans  that  oonoentrate  on 
training  units  for  greater  ~~"***""**~'  be- 
tween air  and  land  forces. 

The  rate  of  modemisaUoD  also  affects  a 
battalion's  readiness  ratines,  the  measure  of 
its  abUity  to  go  to  war  and  win.  The  statls- 
Ucs  for  Lt  C^l.  Terry's  2nd  Battalioo  point 
to  the  uneven  results  of  the  modemisatian. 
WbUe  the  battalion's  personnel  strength 
and  some  suppUes  bave  increased,  there  has 
been  a  decline  in  equipment  readinea  and 
percentages  of  senior-level  officen.  Other 
areas,  such  as  the  percentage  of  qualified 
specialists  assigned  to  the  unit  have  shown 
Uttle  or  no  change  despite  the  increased 
funding. 

The  most  dramatic  and  consistent  im- 
provement in  the  Army  since  1980  has  been 
the  quaUty  of  the  soldiers.  Today's  recruits 
are  better-educated,  better-behaved,  more 
easily  trained  and  more  committed  to  their 
jobs  than  their  counterparts  of  six  years 
ago,  according  to  Pentagtm  stattsUcs  as  weU 
as  field  commanders. 

MiUtary  leaders  attribute  the  improve- 
ment in  the  quaUty  of  recruits  to  a  comUna- 
Uon  of  better  pay  and  educatUm  benefita.  a 
dimming  of  the  antimiUtary  sentiment  that 
foUowed  the  Vietnam  war  and  rapid  swings 
in  the  nation's  economy. 

SDUCATXD  SOLDtBXS  ABX  SIOVIKG  UT 

"Johnny  is  a  cut  above  the  Johnny  that 
came  in  in  1980,"  said  CoL  MUce  ShaUer, 
Fort  RUey'8  chief  of  staff. 

In  Terry's  battaUon,  91  percent  of  aU  sol- 
diers have  a  high  school  diploma,  a  mirror 
of  the  Army-wide  average  and  almost 
double  the  Army's  average  of  54  percent  in 
1980. 

The  improvement  in  the  education  levels 
of  the  soldiers  has  been  critical  to  the 
Army's  efforts  to  meet  the  increasingly 
taxing  hunum  demands  created  by  its  more 
sophisticated  and  complicated  equipment 
Although  modem  equlinnent  in  many  cases 
requires  far  more  traiiUng  and  knowledge. 
Army  officials  said  the  higher  education 
levels  of  enlistees  have  kept  it  from  havliig 
to  dramatically  lengthen  the  time  sbldierB 
must  devote  to  training  on  new  equipment 

Army  officials  said  that  they  are  far  from 
being  satisfied  with  the  quaUty  of  their 
troops,  however.  The  Army  stUl  ranks 
behind  aU  other  armed  services  in  the  edu- 
cation levels  of  iU  eiUlstees.  Last  year,  de- 
spite the  number  of  high  school  graduates. 
28  percent  of  the  soldiers  in  Terry's  battal- 
ion were  rated  as  being  deficient  in  reading 
and  writing  and  were  recommended  for  en- 
rollmoit    in    the    Army's    basic    Biglish 


The  improved  education  level  of  the  sol- 
diers,  coupled  with  a  major  shift  in  the  com- 
position of  the  Army  from  primarily  bache- 
lor troops  to  substantially  larger  numbers  of 
married  men  and  women,  also  has  oontrfbut- 
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problems  and       StUl.  both  soldiers  and  otfioers  express 
cantinning  frustration  over  what  many  of 
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which  were  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 


MEASURES  PLACED  ON  THE 
CAIiENDAR 


suant  to  law,  a  secret  report  on  99  Seleeted 
Acquisition  Rqwrts;  to  the  Committee  on 
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t  to  oflldals. 

of  Buortad  aoMien  baa 

I  Um  aatara  of  the  Araty."  aaid  Fort 

"Tike  aoldlen   are  much 

COd  a  raoent}  weefccnd 

I  no  nport  of  a  atddier  loiDC  to  a 

bar  and  mmrtihn  anytiody  out." 

the  aame  time,  theae  married  and 

aoldlen     baTe     tanpoeed 

I  on  the  Annjr  and  Ita  lead- 

I  On  the  tnlnlBf  fMd.  aohUera  are  more 

;  of  the  command- 

offWinla  to  be  more  ae- 

In  the  man  and  women  they  ebooae 

to  lead  aqoadi  and  piatoona  and  oompanlea. 

'^onnc  aaan  and  vomen  today  want  to 

the  'why*  than  they  uaed  to," 

"Be  pfepored  to  explain  the 

talc  ptetnra.  m  tralnlnc.  expect  a  lot  of  quea- 


TlM  aohUata  are  no  leaa  demanding  In  the 
quality  of  Ufe  they  expect  the  Army  to  pro- 
vMa  tham.  Tbay  wank  more  regular  worktaig 
hour^  invroved  houaing  and  better  a«vtoes 
andbeneltta.  Hioae  eipectatlona  are  great- 
eat  among  the  maixled  troopa.  Toung  mlll- 
taiy  fMilHea  an  twdng  day-care  and  family 
aenrieea  aa  never  befoce. 

While  the  Army  liaa  addreaaed  aome  of 
the  dawnilB  throutfi  diangea  in  leadership 
and  anperflelal  improvementa  in 
■ad  faatOy  aerrloea,  many  of  the 
have  been  barely  touched  by  the 
.  etf orta  at  poata  such  aa  Fort 
ROey. 

The  poat  diUd-care  center's  capacity  of 
vn  liaa  remained  unchanged  in  the  last  six 
yean,  m  Deoember.  there  were  143  children 
on  ita  watttatg  Uat 

At  any  ttme.  1.400  to  1.500  Army  famillea 
are  watUng  to  obtain  housing  on  post,  ac- 
eordinc  to  Fort  Riley  officials.  The  delays 
can  laat  from  one  to  12  months  depending 
on  the  aoMter'a  rank.  Almost  half  of  the 
famlUea  on  the  watting  list  In  December 
were  ttrlng  in  housing  considered  substan- 
dard or  too  diatant  from  Fort  Riley,  accord- 
tag  to  the  poat'a  bouaing  office. 

Vtat  Riley  haa  bnUt  no  new  housing  for 
married  aokUers  sinoe  the  Reagan  modem- 
laatian  effort  began.  The  primary  contribu- 
tlon  of  the  modemlaation  has  been  to  up- 
grade some  hooaing  and  to  start  a  program 
that  girea  civilian  landlords  incentives  to 
improve  their  housing  for  military  families. 

"It's  lust  aa  difficult  for  them  to  find 
bouaing  thia  year  aa  in  1980,"  one  housing 
official  aaid.  "The  difference  is,  better  hous- 
ing ia  available." 


"I  AM  ROT  A  WORKAHOUC" 

In  oontraat,  the  post  has  1,0S9  vacancies  in 
its  iMiidielra'a  quartos  because  of  the  de- 
cline in  the  numliers  of  single  soldiers  living 
on  poat  since  1980,  when  the  units  were 
Of  the  bachelor  units  still  in  use. 
Ma  are  substandard  with  inad- 
eqnate  bathroom  fadlltiea  or  other  nuUor 
prnbiniii.  according  to  IX.  CoL  Steven  Whit- 
fldd.  director  of  Fort  lUley's  engineering 
and  hooaing  office. 

Bat  there  have  been  substantial  changes 
in  the  approach  of  military  leaders  toward 
their  aotdiers.  IA.  OoL  Terry,  who  assumed 
of  the  3nd  Battalion  last  March, 
an  nnuaiwl  "philoaophy  of  com- 
to  hia  troopa  shortly  after  he  ar- 
rived. It  included  statements  such  as:  "I  am 
not  a  woctahoUc.  Iflsalon  comes  first,  but 
you  will  never  be  evaluated  on  how  long  you 
work.  Bow  much  you  do  is  much  more  im- 
portant ...  I  win  take  leave  and  time  off: 
aowfllyott." 


Still,  both  soMlers  and  officers  express 
cpntinning  frustration  over  what  many  of 
them  consider  the  moat  important  aspects 
of  military  life:  the  equipment  they  spend 
their  dajrs  shooting  or  driving  or  flying  or 
r«pairing. 

"If  there's  something  new  on  the  block, 
ytu  want  to  play  with  it,"  Terry  said.  "I  say 
to  the  platoon  leaders,  'I  would  like  to  have 
the  Bradley,  too.  but  we  don't  have  it.  It's 
coming.  If  you  get  yourself  Immersed  in 
your  platoon,  you  won't  concern  yourself  as 
much  with  it' " 


TRIBUTE  TO  SISTER  M. 
TERESITA  BERRY 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  as  we 
prepare  to  celebrate  St.  Patrick's  Day 
this  year,  I  would  like  to  caU  attention 
to  an  outstanding  New  Jerseyan, 
Sister  M.  Tereeita  Berry,  who  has  re- 
ctntly  been  selected  "Irish  Woman  of 
the  Year"  by  the  St  Patrick's  Day 
Pftrade  Committee  of  Jersey  City. 

Sister  Teresita  has  a  distinguished 
record  of  community  service.  During 
her  61-year  teaching  career,  she  has 
passed  on  a  wealth  of  knowledge  to 
hundreds  of  students  throughout  the 
State.  In  1983.  she  was  selected  by  the 
Jersey  Journal  to  receive  the  Woman 
of  Achievement  Award  for  her  work  in 
the  community. 

Although  Sister  Teresita  is  now  se- 
mlretlred,  at  82  years  of  age  she  con- 
tinues to  remain  active  in  community 
sarvice,  volunteering  her  time  when- 
ever possible.  One  very  successful  pro- 
gram that  she  has  been  directing  for 
the  past  11  years  is  caUed  "T  for  C." 
"Technology  for  Children."  In  the 
basement  of  the  convent  where  she  re- 
sides. Sister  Teresita  conducts  classes 
in  sewing,  woodworking,  tjrping.  and 
elementary  computer  science. 

For  the  past  15  years,  she  has  been 
active  with  the  senior  citizens  in 
Jersey  City.  Twice  a  week  she  con- 
ducts an  aerobic  exercise  class  for  in- 
terested seniors,  and  once  a  month  she 
visits  the  patients  at  the  geriatric  hos- 
pital. She  also  visits  other  sick  and 
homebound  persons  whenever  possi- 
ble. 

We  can  all  leam  a  lesson  from  Sister 
Teresita's  life.  Her  endless  energy,  her 
compassion,  and  her  desire  to  help 
others  are  all  values  worthy  of  striving 
for,  and  I  think  it  is  fitting  that  she  be 
honored  today  for  her  contributions  to 
her  community.  Because  of  Sister  Ter- 
e^ta.  Jersey  City  is  a  better  place  to 
Uve. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  LATE  EDWARD 
ZORINSKY  OP  NEBRASKA 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
greatly  saddened  by  the  untimely 
death  of  our  good  friend  and  colleagae 
Ed  Zorlnsky.  To  his  wife,  Cece.  and  his 
family,  I  express  my  deepest  condo- 
lences. 

In  the  Senate,  Ed  was  neither  a 
showman  nor  a  follower.  Quietly  and 
e^ectively.   he   allowed   his   personal 


Judgments  and  insights  to  guide  him 
through  the  mine  field  of  politics  and 
the  oUre  of  Senate  business.  He  had 
an  uiyanny  capacity,  moet  notably  as 
rankl»g  minority  member  of  the  Agri- 
cultuse  Committee,  of  forging  consen- 
sus policy  from  very  divergent  views.  I 
know  that  considerable  time  was  spent 
reflecting  on  his  contributions  and  his 
style  during  a  meeting  of  that  commit- 
tee this  week. 

Back  home  in  Nebraska  he  was  an 
attentive  and  concerned  representative 
of  all  of  his  constituents.  In  a  well 
known  act  of  rebellion  he  took  his 
office  door  off  of  its  hinges  saying:  "I 
never  dose  my  door  on  anything."  He 
has  influenced  major  farm  legislation 
of  reei.  consequence  to  the  farmers  of 
his  St&te  and  others,  at  a  time  when 
those  folks  are  less  than  happy  with 
elected  officials  in  Washington. 

I  perhaps  knew  him  best  in  the  con- 
text of  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee, where  he  was  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Western  Hemi- 
sphere Affairs  until  serving  as  ranking 
minority  member  there  when  our  col- 
leagues on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle 
controlled  the  institution. 

Because  of  Ed's  work  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica, and  my  longstanding  interest  in 
issues  of  import  to  that  region,  we  de- 
veloped a  closer  relationslilp  than 
might  otherwise  have  been  the  case. 
When  Democrats  regained  control  of 
the  Senate  this  year.  I  talked  to  Ed 
about  subcommittee  assignments,  and 
expressed  to  him  my  very  deep  person- 
al interest  in  assuming  the  chairman- 
ship of  the  Subcommittee  on  Western 
Heml^here  Affairs.  He  had  been  at 
the  helm  for  a  long  tme  and  had  a 
deep  interest  and  thorough  laiowledge 
of  the  issues  confronting  Latin  Amer- 
ica. B«t  Ekl  Zorinsky  responded  to  my 
appeal  by  setting  seniority  aside,  and 
for  reasons  of  personal  accommoda- 
tion and  consideration,  he  acceded  to 
my  re<[uest.  It  was  an  act  of  great  gen- 
erosity. 

That  is  the  kind  of  Senator  Ed  Zor- 
insky was.  He  was  a  good  friend,  a  dear 
colleague,  and  there  will  always  be  a 
soft  spot  in  my  heart  and  all  of  our 
hearts  where  his  memory  wiU  remain 
bright. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to 
the  Senate  by  Mr.  Saimders.  one  of  his 
secretaries. 


rCUTTVE  MESSAGES 
REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Presid- 
ing Officer  laid  before  the  Senate  mes- 
sages from  the  President  of  the  United 
States  submitting  sundry  nominations. 


which  were  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings.) 


PRESIDENTIAL  APPROVALS 
A  message  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  announced  that  on 
March  12.  1987.  he  had  approved  and 
signed  the  following  enrolled  Joint  res- 
olution: 

SJ.  Res.  20.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  month  of  March  1987,  as  "Women's  His- 
tory Month." 

SJ.  Res.  46.  Joint  resolution  declaring 
1987  aa  "Arizona  Diamond  Jubilee  Tear." 


MEASURES  PLACED  ON  THE 
CALENDAR 

The  following  Joint  resolution  was 
read  the  second  time  and  placed  on 
the  calendar 

H.J.  Res.  175.  Joint  reaolution  to  imjxMe  a 
moratoritmi  on  United  States  aasistance  for 
the  Nicaraguan  democratic  reaistance  until 
there  has  been  a  full  and  adequate  account- 
ing for  previous  assistance. 


IfESSAOES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

At  10:28  a.m..  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  reading  clerks, 
announced  that  the  House  has  passed 
the  following  bills,  in  which  it  requests 
the  concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

HJi.  1605.  An  act  making  technical  correc- 
tions relating  to  the  Federal  Employees  Re- 
tirement System;  and 

HJl.  1562.  An  act  to  make  permanent  cer- 
tain authority  of  the  National  Credit  Union 
Administration. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section 
4(a)  of  Public  Law  96-114,  as  amended, 
the  Speaker  appoints  Mr.  Lahtos  as  a 
member  of  the  Congressional  Award 
Board,  on  the  part  of  the  House. 

The  message  further  announced 
that  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 601  of  Public  Law  99-603,  the  mi- 
nority leader  appoints  as  members  of 
the  Commission  for  the  Study  of  Mi- 
gration and  Cooperative  Economic  De- 
velopment, the  following  from  the  pri- 
vate sector  Mr.  Diego  C.  Ascencio.  of 
Washington.  DC;  Ms.  Donna  Alvarado, 
of  Washington.  DC;  and  Mr.  Eric  H. 
Biddle,  Junior,  of  Arlington.  VA. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section 
203  of  Public  Law  99-660.  the  Speaker 
appoints  Mr.  Rowlaih)  of  Georgia  as  a 
member  of  the  National  Commission 
to  Prevent  Infant  Mortality,  on  the 
part  of  the  House. 

The  message  further  announced 
that  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 304  of  Public  Law  99-603.  the 
Speaker  appoints  Mr.  Russell  Wil- 
liams, of  Visalia.  CA.  as  an  additional 
member  to  the  Commission  on  Agri- 
cultural Workers,  from  the  private 
sector. 


MEASURES  REFERRED 

The  following  bill  was  read  the  first 
and  second  times  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 

HJl.  1562.  An  act  to  make  permanent  cer- 
tain authority  of  the  National  Credit  Union 
Administration:  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing. Houalng.  and  Urban  Affairs. 


BfEASURES  HELD  AT  THE  DESK 

The  following  bill  was  ordered  held 
at  the  desk  by  unanimous  consent 
until  the  close  of  business  March  17. 
1987: 

HJl.  1505.  An  act  making  technical  correc- 
tions relating  to  the  Federal  Elmployees  Re- 
tirement System. 


EXECUTIVE  AND  OTHER 
CXDUCMUNICAHONS 

The  following  communications  were 
laid  before  the  Senate,  together  with 
accompanying  papers,  reports,  and 
dociiments.  which  were  referred  as  in- 
dicated: 

EX7-699.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  notice 
of  the  Intention  of  the  Departments  to 
interchange  Jurisdiction  of  dvil  works  and 
Forest  Service  lands  at  Laurel  River  Lake  In 
Kentucky;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture, 
Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 

EC-700.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  change  certain  price 
levels  and  supports  for  wheat  feed  grains, 
upland  cotton,  and  rice;  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 

EC-701.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Secretary  of  Agriculture  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  propoaed  legislation  to  im- 
prove the  Commodity  Credit  C^orporation's 
export  programs;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
ralture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 

EX^-702.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  Increase  the  borrow- 
ing authority  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration; to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture, 
Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 

EC-703.  A  communication  fnmi  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  notice 
of  the  interchange  of  Jurisdiction  over  civil 
works  and  Forest  Service  lands  at  Lake  Oua- 
chita, Arkansas;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture, Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 

EC-704.  A  commimication  from  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
report  on  the  reapportionment  of  certain 
appropriated  funds  for  Radio  Free  Europe/ 
Radio  liberty.  Inc.;  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

EC-705.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  on  two  overobligations  of 
v>portioned  authority;  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

EC-706.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  on  an  overobligation  of  an 
apiMrtionment  to  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. 

EC-707.  A  communication  from  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  Defense  transmitting,  pur- 


suant to  law,  a  secret  report  on  99  Seleeted 
Aoqulaitlon  Reporta;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Servicea. 

BC-708.  A  communication  from  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Defense  Security  *— Manrr 
AgoKy  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  oon- 
fldential  report  on  a  foreign  mlUtary  aaahft- 
anee  sale  to  Korea;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

EC-709.  A  communication  from  the  Oen- 
eral  Counsel  of  the  Departmoit  of  Defenae 
transmitting  a  draft  of  propoaed  legiaiation 
to  authorize  supplemental  appropriatlona 
for  the  Department  of  Defenae  for  fy  1967; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Servicea. 

EC-71Q.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Panama  CSanal  Cmnmlsslon  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  convert  the 
Commission  from  an  anjropilated-fund 
agency  to  a  revolving-fund  agency;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Servicea. 

EC-711.  A  communicatlcm  from  the  Prin- 
cipal Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defenae 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
the  value  of  property,  suppUes  and  commod- 
ities provided  by  the  Berlin  Magistrate  for 
the  quarter  ended  December  31, 1986;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

EC-712.  A  communication  from  the  Gen- 
eral Counsel  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
transmitting  a  draft  of  prapotitA  legislation 
to  authorize  appropriations  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  for  fiscal  years  1988  and 
1989;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Servicea. 

EC-713.  A  communication  from  the  Presi- 
dent and  Chairman  of  the  Export-Import 
Bank  of  the  U.S.  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  on  loan,  guarantee,  and  insur- 
ance transactions  by  the  Bank  with  Commu- 
nist countries  during  January  1987:  to  the 
Committee  on  w«.nHng  Housing,  and  Urban 
Affairs. 

EC-714.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law,  a  report  on  the  effect  of  airline 
deregulation  on  air  safetjr.  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Transporta- 
tion. 

EC-71S.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  to  authorise  w>ro- 
priatlons  for  maritime  programs  for  fiscal 
years  1988  and  1989;  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Tran^ortatlon. 

EC-716.  A  communicaticm  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  foreign  fishing  fees  srinfsi  il 
by  the  U.S.  on  foreign  nations;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce.  Science,  and  Trana- 
portatlon. 

EC-717.  A  communication  from  ttie  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Federal  Aviation  Admin- 
istration transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
report  on  airliner  cabin  air  quality  and 
safety;  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  Sci- 
ence, and  Tran^ortatlon. 

EC-718.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  transmitting  a  draft  of 
propoaed  legiaiation  to  repeal  the  Anadro- 
mous  Fish  Conservation  Act  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce.  Science,  and  Tiana- 
portation. 

EC-719.  A  communication  from  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  Energy  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  a  report  on  the  effectiveneas 
of  Including  electric  vehidea  in  the  calcula- 
tion of  average  fuel  economy  standards;  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
Tranaportation. 

EC-720.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law,  a  report  on  tru^  occupant  pro- 
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retary  propoaed  that  a  provision  be 


Clearly,  this  situation  woita  against 

t.ha  Am^rirmn  farmer  srhn  ia  tmHnff  t.n 


would  enalfle  manufaeturera  to  obtain  Fed- 
eral oremarket  amwoval  to  rami^tt.  mmnmwie. 
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to  iBV,  a  report  on  AM- 
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«tth  iibotocrapbs  of  military  activtUea  in 
VletDam  for  purpoaea  of  developtnc  military 
blatoriea;  to  the  Committee  im  F(»eign  Re- 


-T0.  A  tw— iiwitratiini  froiD  the  Oecre- 
taiy  of  Tkwoitatlan  tranantttiiic.  purau- 
aat  to  Inr.  a  zaport  on  the  etfeeta  of  airport 
ilBllwlHil^lliai  to  the  Oonmilttee  on  Com- 
mawa.  Beknce.  andT^aiiiportatioo. 

■C-vn.  A  eoBBHnleatlan  from  the  Secre- 
taiy  o(  TfeaiMVOftotton  traomitting.  punu- 
aat  to  iBV.  Um  ammal  report  on  the  admin- 
tabalian  o(  the  Plpdlne  Safety  Act  for  1965: 
to  the  fiwiiHttTr  on  Onmm«irce.  Sdenoe. 
aDdTkaovottatton. 

■C-TM.  A  iinniiiiiinirarinn  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  "naBvaitatfan  traoanittiiic.  punu- 
ant  to  law.  a  report  on  the  automotive  fuel 
to  the  Committee  on 
,  and  Tranaportation. 
A  eammmitcatlon  from  the  Ad- 
al  ttie  ftteiiy  Information  Ad- 
tnaanlttlnft  purauant  to  law, 
the  AdkBiiilrtnttan'S  annual  energy  outlook 
for  ItW;  to  ttw  Committee  on  Energy  and 
HatonlReaoareea. 

■C-TSt.  A  eommunkatJon  from  the  Exec- 
utlfa  Dbeetor  of  the  UB.  Holocauat  Memo- 
rial Ooonca  tranaBBitting  a  requeet  that  the 
naridant  pro  tempore  fUl  two  vaeandea  on 
the  Council:  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  HaturalReaouroea. 

WC-nt.  A  oonimunleatlon  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  BMTgy  traDMBltting,  purauant  to 
law.  a  report  on  wneigliig  clean  coal  tech- 
noingiea;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
MtunlRaaouroea. 

BC-Tlt.  A  eoaunnnlcation  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  TtaiHportatkm  tnuMmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law.  a  r^ort  on  the  adminlatration  of 
the  Deepwatcr  Port  Act;  to  the  Committee 
on  Buliuuiuent  and  PsbUc  Wwka. 

■C-n*.  A  ~~— ""«—""'  from  the  Ad- 
mliilBliBliii  of  the  Oeneral  Serrioea  Admln- 
iatratlon  tranaattting  a  draft  of  propoaed 
entitled  "Public  Buildings 
ata  of  IMT";  to  the  Committee  on 
Environment  and  Public  Works. 

■C-7M.  A  eommunicatlon  fnxn  the  Oen- 
eral rriiinanl  trf  the  Department  of  the 
Tteaauty  trananitttng  a  draft  of  propoaed 
luialatlnn  to  anthoriae  appropriations  for 
the  Cnato^  Oenhje  for  fiscal  years  1988 
and  IBM;  to  the  Oommtttee  on  Finance. 

■C-TSL  A  eamBumicatlcui  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health  and  Human  Servloes  trans- 
—tt^iwj  purauant  to  law.  a  rqwrt  on  the 
medleare  information  tranafer,  to  the  Com- 
BiAttae  on  Ptnanee. 

■C-TSS.  A  eomaaunleatlon  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health  and  Human  Seiviues  trans- 
iMMnj  purauant  to  law.  a  report  on  prena- 
tal care  tat  digible  knMneome  women;  to 
the  OomBoittee  on  Flnanoe. 

■C-TSS.  A  eommunleatian  from  the  Assist- 
ant Saeratary  of  State  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law.  a  report  on  a  travel  advlamry 
for  Suziname:  to  the  Cnnmittee  on 


■C-TS4.  A  eommunleatian  trcMn  the  Dlieo- 
tor  of  the  Defeoae  Security  Aaalatance 
Aaeney  tranaattting.  purauant  to  law.  a 
report  on  foreign  military  aaristsnr^  cus- 
wtth  approved  caah  flow  financing  In 
of  $100  aaHllan;  to  the  Conunittee  on 

■C-TSS.  A  -— — ""'~**~'  from  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  **"»  Army  tzanamitting  a 
ikaft  of  propoaed  Itiglalitlnn  to  authoriw 
the  Dbeetor  of  the  UBIA  to  provide  ZX>D 


■C-TSS.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Agency  for  International 
Development  transmitting,  purauant  to  law, 
a  report  on  the  progreas  in  conserving  bio- 
logical diveraity  In  developing  countries;  to 
the  Cnnmittee  <m  Poreign  Relations. 

EC-TS7.  A  communication  from  the 
Acttog  Secretary  of  State  transmitting  a 
draft  of  propoaed  legislation  to  authorise 
additional  develomnent  and  security  assist- 
ance  programs  for  fiscal  year  1988;  to  the 
Gbmmittee  on  Poreign  Relationa. 

EC-7S8.  A  communication  from  the 
Deputy  Director  of  the  CIA  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  a  new  Privacy 
Act  system  of  records;  to  the  CcHnmlttee  on 
Qovemmental  Affairs. 

EC-739.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Pederal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board 
tianamitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
the  Board's  accounting  system  for  1986;  to 
the  Committee  on  Qovemmental  Affairs. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  Joint  resolu- 
tions were  Introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  time  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mrs.  KASSEBAX7M  (for  herself 
and  Mr.  Qoax): 
S.  746.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Pederal  InsecU- 
dde.  Fungicide,  and  Rodenticide  Act  to 
permit  applicants  to  file  abbreviated  appli- 
cations for  registration  of  pesticides  or  new 
uses  of  pesticides  under  certain  circum- 
stances, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  For- 
estry. 

By  Mr.  HOLUNOS  (for  himself.  Mr. 
BaaAUX,  Mr.  Ihoutk.  Mr.  Fobs,  Mr. 
I  RxaoLB,  Mr.  Exoh,  Mr.  Ooaa,  Mr. 

RocxvBJiKa,  Mr.  PaassLBt,  Mr. 
KAam,  Mr.  Tkiilk,  Mr.  Nuhh,  Mr. 
Pbtob.  Mr.  Bmipna,  Mr.  Hduh. 
Mr.  BnioAifAH,  Mr.  DBCoRcnn,  Mr. 
Sasses.  and  Mr.  Nicklss): 
S.  747.  A  bill  to  establish  a  motor  carrier 
administration  in  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
'Ransportatlon. 


SUBMISSION  OF  CONCURRENT 
AND  SENATE  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  concurrent  resolutions 
and  Senate  resolutions  were  read,  and 
referred  (or  acted  upon),  as  indicated: 
By  Mr.  PRBBSLER: 

S.  Con.  Res.  31.  Ccmcurrent  resolution 
commending  the  Ctechoslovak  human 
rights  organisation  Charter  77,  on  the  ooca- 
don  of  the  10th  anniversary  of  Its  establish- 
ment, for  its  courageous  contributions  to 
the  achievement  of  the  alms  of  the  Helsinki 
Pinal  Act:  to  the  C(nmnittee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations. 


STATEBCENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mrs.  KASSESAUM  (for  her- 
self and  Mr.  Gobi): 
S.  746.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
ttuectidde,  Rodenticide.  and  Fungi- 
cide Act  to  permit  i^Dplicants  to  file 


abbreviated  i4)plications  for  registra- 
tion of  pesticides  or  new  uses  of  poti- 
ddes  (mder  certain  circumstances,  and 
for  oliier  puipoaes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Agrl<mlture,  Nutrition,  and  Forest- 
ry. 

nsxidSB  raicB  ooKrarmoii  act 

Mr&  KAS8EBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
the  legislation  I  am  offering,  on  behalf 
of  myself  and  Mr.  Gohb,  eliminate  the 
data  compensation  provisions  of  the 
Federal  Insecticide,  Fungicide,  and  Ro- 
denticide Act  [FIFRA].  In  addition,  it 
provl4es  for  the  use  of  an  abbreviated 
i4)pllQatdon  for  registration  of  generic 
pesticides.  Enactment  of  this  amend- 
ment would,  in  effect,  place  manufac- 
turers of  generic  pesticides  on  equal 
footing  with  generic  pharmaceutical 
manufacturers. 

My  purpose  in  offering  this  measure 
is  staiu>ly  to  cut  production  costs  for 
farmcBv.  I  think  there  Is  little  under- 
standing of  what  these  costs  have 
become.  This  could  provide  savings  in 
the  range  of  $200  to  $500  million  an- 
nually in  the  pesticide  bills  of  Ameri- 
can farmers.  These  savings  would  be 
achieyed  by  making  it  easier  and 
quicker  to  bring  generics  onto  the 
market. 

Let  me  emphasize  that  this  bill  is 
not  intended  to  deprive  manufacturers 
who  originate  pesticides  from  receiv- 
ing an  ample  return  on  their  invest- 
ment. Current  law  recognizes  the  sub- 
stantial research  and  development 
costs  involved  in  i>esticide  production 
by  providing  a  17-year  exclusive  mar- 
ketint  right  over  registered  pesticides. 
Manitfacturers  are  eligible  for  re- 
search and  development  tax  deduc- 
tions and  credits  as  well. 

I  believe  these  provisions  offer  ade- 
quate incentives  for  innovation.  Yet, 
the  truth  is  that  barriers  to  market 
entry  do  not  end  with  the  expiration 
of  a  patent  when  it  comes  to  pesti- 
cides. In  short,  at  the  same  time  we 
have  gone  to  great  lengths  to  protect 
the  investments  of  original  manufac- 
tiu%rs,  we  have  done  nothing  to  ad- 
vance the  interests  of  pesticide  con- 
sumers who  would  benefit  from  great- 
er generic  competition. 

When  we  granted  patent  term  exten- 
sion to  pharmaceutical  products  in 
1984,  we  at  the  same  time  made  it 
easiev  for  generic  products  to  come 
onto  the  maiitet.  Rather  than  dupli- 
cating tests  of  a  drug,  a  generic  manu- 
facturer now  only  has  to  prove  to  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  that  it 
can  produce  an  identical  chemical 
compound  in  order  to  begin  marketing 
it. 

This  general  approach  has  also  been 
endotsed  by  the  administration.  In  a 
March  10,  1986.  letter  to  Senator 
StroU  Thttbhoiib,  Health  and  Human 
Services  Secretary  Otis  Bowen  strong- 
ly recommended  that  legislation  pro- 
viding for  patent  term  extension  of 
vetermary  drugs  be  amended.  The  Sec- 
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retary  propoaed  that  a  provision  be 
added  to  enable  manufacturers  to 
obtain  premarket  vproval  of  generic 
drugs  without  having  to  duplicate  the 
safety  and  effectiveness  studies  re- 
quired for  approval  of  the  original 
drug.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  full  text  of  Secretary 
Bowen's  letter  w>pear  in  the  Ricobd 
following  my  remarks. 

The  FRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

BCrs.  KAS8EBAUM.  I  would  like  to 
explain  briefly  how  onerous  the  road 
blocks  are  for  the  production  of  gener- 
ic farm  chemicals.  Current  law  re- 
quires that  an  enormous  amount  of 
health  and  safety  data  be  submitted  to 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
[EPA]  In  order  to  register  a  pesticide 
product.  Without  EPA  registration,  a 
pesticide  may  not  be  put  on  the 
market.  A  generic  producer  has  two 
options  for  meeting  this  requirement. 

One.  the  producer  can  generate  his 
own  datar-which  takes  anywhere  from 
5  to  7  years.  In  so  doing,  the  generic 
producer  is  duplicating  work  that  has 
already  been  done. 

The  pnxlucer's  second  option  is  to 
buy  the  right  to  cite  the  data  previous- 
ly submitted  to  EPA  by  the  originator 
of  the  product.  The  amount  of  the 
data  compensation  due  is  determined 
by  a  system  of  binding  arbitration 
which  was  setup  in  the  1978  amend- 
ments to  FIFRA. 

The  law  does  not  contain  any  explic- 
it standard  for  determining  compensa- 
tion. Thus,  the  only  guidance  we  have 
as  to  the  effects  of  the  arbitration 
pnx^ss  is  the  single  case  which  has 
been  completed  under  it— Stauffer 
Chemical  Co.  versus  PPG  Industries 
(1983). 

In  that  case,  the  arbitration  award 
to  the  original  manufacturer— 
Stauffer  Chemical— amounted  to  50 
percent  of  the  cost  of  the  data  plus  a 
10-year  royalty.  The  royalty  amount 
was  intended  to  represent  the  value  to 
the  generic  manufacturer  of  being 
able  to  enter  the  market  much  sooner 
than  would  otherwise  be  possible.  In 
all,  the  value  of  the  award  is  estimated 
to  exceed  $15  million- an  amount  five 
times  the  actual  cost  of  producing  the 
data. 

Commenting  on  this  case,  an  analyst 
with  the  Congressional  Research  Serv- 
ices notes: 

This  award  was  so  large  that  it  could  ef- 
fectively foreclose  secondary  registrants  by 
ni»Mny  the  coat  of  altering  the  market  so 
uncertain  that  few  If  any  firms  would  be 
willing  to  take  the  risk,  and  for  smaller 
Anns,  tMMwg  the  up-front  costs  so  high 
they  coidd  scarcely  take  the  risk. 

This  system  simply  does  not  make 
sense.  Generic  drug  manufacturers 
have  never  had  to  pay  for  data  which 
has  already  been  filed  with  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration.  Why  should 
pesticides  be  different? 


Clearly,  this  situation  woiks  against 
the  American  farmer  who  is  trying  to 
cut  costs  and  operate  at  maximum  ef- 
ficiency. The  monopoly  held  by  origi- 
nal p«ticide  producers  extends  long 
beyond  the  expiration  of  a  patent,  as  a 
potential  generic  competitor  must 
either  spend  5  to  7  years  duplicating 
data  or  debate  whether  it  is  worth  the 
financial  risk  to  purchase  that  data. 

Esther  way.  the  bottom  line  is  that 
farmers  pay  more  for  pesticides.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  an  article  on  this  subject  by 
Oeorge  Anthan  of  the  Des  Moines 
Register  be  printed  in  the  RacoRO 
along  with  an  article  by  Stephen  Fehr 
in  the  Kansas  City  Times  following 
my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  2.) 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Farmers  spend 
about  $3.4  billion  on  pesticides  every 
year.  Competition  within  the  Industry 
would  significantly  reduce  prices,  as  il- 
lustrated by  past  experience  when 
generics  have  come  onto  the  market. 
The  price  of  Phostoxin.  for  example, 
has  dropped  nearly  20  percent  since  a 
generic  version  became  available  in 
1982.  Treflan  has  seen  a  price  drop  of 
nearly  25  percent  since  a  generic  ap- 
peared on  the  market  last  year. 

It  Is  particularly  Important  that  we 
act  now  to  address  this  situation.  Over 
the  next  5  years,  21  pesticides  widely 
used  by  American  farmers  will  come 
off  patent.  These  pesticides  constitute 
about  43  percent  of  the  entire  pesti- 
cide market. 

Congress,  by  deciding  to  inject  a 
healthy  dose  of  competition  into  the 
pesticide  industry,  could  give  the 
farmer  a  real  break.  And.  this  could  be 
done  without  further  drain  on  the 
U.S.  Treasury. 

EzmaiT  1 

Thk  SacBKTAaT  or 

HXALTB  AMD  HUMAM  SOtVICBS, 

WaahingUm,  DC,  March  10,  IMS. 
Hon.  STaoM  THuaif OHD, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  U.S. 
Senate.  Waahington,  DC 

DBAS  Mr.  CHAiBMAir  There  is  pending 
before  the  Committee,  S.  1093.  a  bill  "To 
amend  the  patent  law  to  reatore  the  term  of 
the  patent  in  the  case  of  certain  products 
for  the  time  of  the  regulatory  review  period 
preventing  the  marketing  of  the  product 
claimed  in  the  patent."  We  take  this  oppor- 
timity  to  Inform  you  of  our  views  on  that 
bOL  We  understand  that  S.  1093  is  sched- 
uled for  maik-up  on  March  11,  IMS  before 
the  Subcommittee  on  Patents.  Copyrights 
and  Trademarks. 

Our  views  focus  on  S.  1093  as  It  would 
affect  veterinary  drugs,  which  are  regulated 
by  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration 
(FDA)  under  the  Federal  Food.  Drug,  and 
OiameUc  (FDC)  Act,  S.  1093  would  author- 
ise the  reatoratkm  of  patent  time  lost  due  to 
Federal  premarket  requirements  for  veteri- 
nary drugs,  pesticides,  and  agricultural 
chemicals. 

In  summary,  we  sumort  patent  restora- 
tion for  veterinary  drugs,  but  urge  the  Com- 
mittee to  add  an  addititmal  provision  that 


would  enable  manufacturera  to  obtain  Psd- 
eral  premarket  approval  to  market  generic 
versions  of  these  drugs  without  havtaig  to 
duplicate  the  potentially  ooatly  and  time- 
consuming  safety  and  effeettveneas  stndlea 
that  are  required  of  ptoneer  manufacturers. 
Without  such  a  provialan.  there  would 
appear  to  no  need  for  patent  rwtoratlon 
since  the  current  Federal  requirement  for 
duplicative  testing  would  continue  to  aerve 
as  an  effective  economic  barrier  to  competi- 
tion even  after  the  expiration  of  patents 
that  would  be  restored  by  this  leglslatiaa. 

The  Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  traditicmally  has  supported  patent 
restoration  for  the  products  that  require 
the  premariiet  approval  of  n>A.  These 
products  often  entail  high  development 
costs,  the  risk  of  failure  and  small  potential 
markets.  In  addition.  Innovators  tjrpleally 
lose  years  of  patent  exclusivity  because  of 
testing  requirements  and  regulatory  review. 
We  are  mindful  of  the  paradox  that  the 
careful  and  tlme-conauming  scientific  review 
needed  to  confirm  safety  and  effectiveness 
may  be  reducing  Initiatives  to  develop  new 
veterinary  drugs.  Streamlining  the  regula- 
tory process  will  help.  However,  the  FDA 
premaAet  approval  system  must  continue 
to  be  thorough  enough  of  assure  safety  and 
efficacy  even  if  that  means  living  with  a 
process  that  takes  longer  than  we  would 
ideally  prefer.  We  want  to  encourage  Inno- 
vaticm.  but  not  at  the  expense  of  safety. 
Consequently,  we  support  patent  extenalan 
for  veterinary  drugs  as  a  means  of  encourag- 
ing innovative  research. 

Patent  restoraUcm  would  have  little, 
meaning,  however,  if  Federal  regulatory 
barriers  had  the  effect  of  preventing  the 
maricetin;  of  vlrtiuUly  Identical  generic 
products  after  patats  eq>lre.  Such  a  situa- 
tion existed  for  human  drugs  untU  1084, 
when  the  Congress  enacted  legislation  that 
both  extended  patents  associated  with 
human  drugs  and  removed  regulatory  bar- 
riers that  effectively  prevented  the  develop- 
ment of  many  generic  human  drugs.  The  sit- 
uation still  exists,  however,  for  veterinary 
drugs. 

Consequently,  In  addition  to  patent  exten- 
sion, we  strongly  support  the  enactment  of 
an  explicit  statutory  authority  that  would 
allow  a  manufacturer  to  market  a  generic 
version  of  a  veterinary  drug  without  having 
to  duplicate  the  time-consuming  and  costly 
studies  that  are  necesaary  to  demoostrate 
that  the  original  version  of  the  drug  is  safe 
and  effective.  The  generic  manufacturer 
only  wotild  have  to  demonstrate  In  an  "ab- 
breviated" application  for  marketing  ap- 
proval to  FDA  that  it  is  capable  of  manufac- 
turing an  equivalent  product. 

FDA  presently  allows  abbreviated  appllca- 
Uons  for  generic  versions  of  veterinary 
drugs  that  were  approved  before  1962.  the 
year  In  which  Congress  amended  the  FDC 
Act  to  require  that  both  human  and  veteri- 
nary drugs  be  shoam  to  be  effective  as  well 
as  safe.  A  similar  procedure  has  not  been  ea- 
tabllahed  for  po8t-1903  veterinary  drugs.  As 
a  consequence,  the  duplicative  testing  for 
safety  and  effectiveness  that  generic  manu- 
facturers must  conduct  for  poat-lgSS  drugs 
consUtutea  an  effective  economic  barrier  to 
their  development.  In  this  respect,  the  Fed- 
eral drug  approval  process  unwitting 
serves  as  a  quasi-patent  whoae  term  never 
expires. 

We  have  concluded,  therefore,  that  both 
patent  restoration  and  an  abbreviated  ap- 
proval procedure  aagbt  to  be  Included  in 
the  same  legislation  so  that  they  may  be 
considered  and.  hopefully,  enacted  together. 
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"Generic  competition  will  reduce  the  price 
of  that  Pfr**ni'*'  product  to  the  farmers," 


Kaaaebaum.  a  Republican.  Is  now  in  the 
minority  in  the  Senate,  but  she  still  hopes 


proximately  995  million  miles  over  our 
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POttOF  to  i 


to  bdlave  that  tt  li  cood  pubUc 
E  Um  two  eoooipta  in  order  to 
foriMW  pradaeti  and  at  tbe 


tt  wooU  be  tmfair  to 

voD  M  to  tlM  iUlllitlT  u  ■ 
but  not  tbe  other 
lac  uccmiod  b»- 
o(  both.  We  would  be 
with  tbe  Ommittee  to  add 
appMeatlop  pravWon  to  8. 


We  an  adttaad  bgr  tlie  OCOoe  of  Manace- 
mnft  and  Badiat  tbat  tliflre  hiDO  objectkm 
to  tta  pnaaBtattoB  of  tbla  report  from  tbe 
^f"*^**^*  of  tlM  Admliilitfatlnfi'i  proflram 


Om  BowBi, 

Saeretory. 

Kuaiaiia 

mom  tbe  Dee  Ifolnaa  Reitoter.  Sept  14. 

19M] 

PABMoa' Pdim  anoBKO  Mat  Tb  Ur 


(Br  Oeorae  Anttaaa) 


The 

ttai  to  leaiillMalBii  tbe  Vederal  Ineeetlckle. 
wun^*m%Am  and  RodeDtklde  Act  ooold  unrav- 
d  beeaoae  of  an  tawortant  atlektaic  pa»iA  In- 
fulf  liic  lanMn^  podretbooka 
Tbe  lengthy  and  «wnipi«ni  debate  In  Con- 
onr  nVRA.  under  wtaMi  fann  and 
regulated,  baa  in- 
ot  the  cfaesBlcal  In- 
but  faimera 
taaifo  a  huge  finanrlal  atake  in  tbe  attuation. 
Wmutlatlom  bawe  taken  yean,  but  a  aeries 
of  oaavroBilaeB  tbla  year  taiToIrlnc  the  In- 
and  enthoMiueptal  gioupa  haa 
the  «ay  for  both  bouaea  of  Concreaa 
to  take  op  the  bin  before  they  adjourn  thia 
fan. 

Tbe  Houae  and  Oenatf  Agriculture  oom- 
"■«***—  have  approeed  venlona  of  the  new 
Wn  ondar  wtaleb  nVRA  would  be  extended 
for  five  yean.  Tbe  new  law  would  require 
that  peatlcldaa  mnat  be  "redatered"  by  tbe 
Protection  Agency  and  that 
in  uae  when  the  original 
law  waa  paaaed  In  ItTl  muat  be  tested  for 
their  health  etteeta.  The  "re-registratl<Mi" 
o(  theee  peatieklea  would  be  financed 
through  feea  paid  by  the  manufacturers. 

Tbe  uaiUqtciay  la  over  "data  rompfnaar 
ttaB."  apttttiiw  the  moatly  big  companlea 
wboae  reaeareh  bringa  peatiddea  Into  the 
MiailfBt  and  the  mostly  amaller  companies 
and  -eoopetatlvea  who  later  want  to  enter 
tbe  maifeat  and  prodoee  the  same  pesUddea 
prodocta  at  a  lower  cost  to  f  arm- 


1  Industries,  Inc.  a  fann  coopera- 
tin  baaed  in  Kanaas  City,  has  estimated 
that  ovar  the  next  fhe  yean,  patents  on 
nt  of  pestlrtdea  now  in  use  wHl 
I  and  that  if  thaae  prodncta  can  be  pro- 
I  by  generic,  manufacturen,  the  poten- 
tial aaiving  to  fanMn  would  range  fmn 
$4»  mfltton  to  laoo  mflUoD  a  year. 

Ttaa/lahPtai.  an  aide  to  Oougnaaman  Berk- 
ley Badeil.  wboae  aoboommtttee  developed 
the  rioaae  nraian  of  nPRA.  aays  the  iaaue 
of  1^  to  OMiipwiaate  the  Ug  pestldde  "In- 
noMtors"  is  "very  diristve.  almost  tntractsr 
bla." 

Tbe  largv  chemical  «n««pawi*«  p^y  for 
the  laaeafcb  neeeaaary  to  bring  new  pesti- 
cides Into  the  maikat  and  to  get  them  tegla- 
tered  by  tbe  KPA.  In  return,  they  get  a  17- 
eaduain  right  to  aeO  the  producta. 
tbe  patanft  eipiraa,  other  firms.  In 
eaaea  aaaallar.  ean  move  in  and  produce 
the  peatfcldea  under  "generic"  labda. 


But.  under  current  law.  oompanieB  aeeklng 
tg  enter  the  maricet  with  a  peatleide  on 
wtiloh  tbe  patent  haa  expired  have  been 
fgroed  to  compensate  the  innovators  more 
tban  five  ttmea  their  coat  of  gencorattng  the 
daUfOed  with  EPA. 

Farmland  Induatries  officials  told  Oon- 
greaa  recently  that  "when  a  human  drug 
ogmea  off  patent,  for  example,  a  generic 
producer  haa  only  to  prove  to  the  Pood  and 
Ikug  Administration  that  It  is  capable  of 
producing  an  identical  chonlcal  compound 
and  is  then  authorised  to  begin  market- 
ing  

But  FIFKA  pravldes  that  the  question  of 
bow  much  a  i^oneering  firm  Is  to  be  com- 
pensated for  the  sdentific  data  it  genoated 
ta  gain  approval  for  the  pesticide  wiU  be  de- 
termined through  binding  Brt>itration.  In  a 
case  involving  Stauffer  Chemical  Co.,  the 
otlglnal  developer  of  a  product,  and  FPO  In- 
dostrles  Inc.,  which  wanted  to  enter  the 
market,  arbttratwa  gave  Stauffer  an  award 
valued  at  almoat  $16  million.  90  times  what 
ffO  had  CMistdered  reaaonable. 

The  Congressional  Research  Service  notes 
In  a  reprart  that  "this  award  was  ao  large 
that  It  could  effectively  f oredoee  secondary 
registrants  by  making  the  cost  of  entering  a 
market  so  uncertain  that  few  firms  would  be 
wming  to  take  the  risk.  ..."      

The  Senate  veraion  of  the  FmiA  bill 
greatly  pleaaea  the  large  chemical  omnpa- 
nks  because  it  allows  patents  on  new  pesti- 
cide products  to  be  extended  for  up  to  five 
years,  depending  on  how  long  tbe  product 
was  undngoing  regulatory  review  by  EPA. 
"Hie  Senate  bill  also  gives  smaller  companies 
tbe  right  to  begin  health  tests  on  such  a 
pesticide  up  to  two  years  before  the  patent 
egpires. 

The  Houae  bill  Includes  some  provisions 
for  non-binding  arbitration.  But  Farmland 
fiphasfaiea  that  any  new  law  that's  passed 
should  include  a  ceiling  on  the  amount  of 
campensatitm  that  could  be  paid  to  a  com- 
pany which  developed  a  pestldde. 

Farmland  dtes  data  showing  dramatic 
dropa  in  the  prices  of  some  pesticides  that 
were  produced  under  generic  labels.  The 
data  show  that  Phostoxin,  a  product  that 
has  been  produced  genericaUy  staice  1982, 
has  dropped  in  price  by  almost  20  percent 
TVeflan  has  had  generic  competition  since 
last  year.  Farmland  stated,  and  has  experi- 
enced a  price  cut  of  almost  25  percent. 

In  contrast,  the  co(v>eratlve  contends,  sev- 
enl  leading  pesticides  that  have  no  generic 
competition  have  had  significant  price  in- 
creases in  recent  yean. 

[From  the  Kansas  Times,  Dec.  10, 1984] 

Oamaic  PmimiMS  Oar  a  Boost 

(By  Stephen  C.  Fehr) 

WASHnoToa.— Kansas  Sen.  Nancy  lAndon 
Kansfhanin.  at  the  urging  of  Farmland  In- 
dustries Inc.  of  Kansas  City,  is  leading  an 
effort  in  Congress  to  greatly  expand  tbe 
production  of  generic  pestiddes.  a  move 
that  Farmland  aays  could  save  f  armen  up 
ta  $S00  million  a  year  on  pestldde  bills. 

But  Kassebaum's  proposal,  as  weU  as 
other  more  modest  plans  by  other  congress- 
men, has  run  into  stiff  opposition  from  14  of 
the  nation's  largest  chemical  companies, 
which  are  a  lucnUive  source  of  lawmaken' 
campaign  money. 

Furthermore,  some  of  the  big  farm  organi- 
sations, such  as  wheat  and  soybean  growen 
and  the  American  Fum  Bureau  Federation, 
have  been  lukewarm  to  Kassebaum's  idou 
m  part  because  badcen  of  the  pn^osal  say 
the  large  chemical  companies  funnel  huge 
amounts  of  money  to  the  farm  groups  in  the 


form  of  aiaiiliisia,  awarda  and  advertiaing  in 
f aim  nubUcatlona. 

At  slake  in  the  fight  over  the  pnvosal  are 
bOllaa^  of  dOUan  in  the  U3.  ■grtehwwfml 
industfy.  Last  year  farmers,  ranehen  and 
other  Usen  bought  $4  billion  tai  pestiddes, 
$2.0  btllon  In  herbiddes  and  $269  million  hi 
fungl^tes. 

IfKaaaebaum'a  proposal  passes,  oppo- 
nents gay.  as  much  as  $5  billion  a  year  tai 
agrlchcmical  salea  would  shift  from  the 
large  ^emlcal  companlea  to  gmeric  produo- 
en  such  as  Farmland  becauae  farmen 
would  have  more  alternatives  to  name- 
brand  chemicals,  which  usually  cost  more 
than  ifenerlc  pestiddes. 

"Thb  (proposal)  is  not  intended  to  deprive 
mannlbrturen  who  originate  pest^des 
from  itoodving  an  ample  return  on  their  in- 
vestment," said  Transrhsiini.  who  will  push 
for  Sedate  ooiialderatl<m  of  her  plan  when 
Congress  reconvenes  next  numth.  "My  pur- 
pose ...  is  simply  to  cut  production  costs 
for  faryners." 

Under  the  current  system,  large  agrichem- 
Ical  companies  q>end  at  least  seven  yean 
and  aA  average  of  $25  million  on  research 
and  development  of  a  new  pestldde  product. 
Part  of  that  process  Involves  registntion 
with  the  V&.  Environmental  Protection 
Agency. 

In  rttum  for  that  investment.  Congress 
gives  the  companies  an  exduslve  right  to 
sell  th^  products  for  17  yean.  The  manufac- 
turen also  get  tax  breaks  for  their  research. 

When  the  17-year  patent  expires,  other 
companies  may  produce  the  same  chemicals 
under  generic  labels. 

But  first,  the  smaller  companies  and  coop- 
eratives must  obtain  EPA  registntion.  They 
do  thia  by  spending  the  seven  or  so  yean 
dupllcgtlng  the  research  of  the  original 
manulbeturer  or  by  compensating  the  orlgi- 
nsl  mgnufacturer  for  the  research  data  it 
submitted  to  the  EPA. 

Forced  to  choose  between  the  two,  the 
smaller  companies  and  coops  say  they  offer 
to  pay  for  the  data.  The  current  law  says 
that  If  the  two  companies  can't  agree  on  the 
amount  to  be  paid,  a  federal  arbitration 
panel  determines  It.  In  the  one  case  dedded 
since  Che  law  went  into  effect  in  1978,  the 
company  wanting  to  produce  the  generic 
pesUdde  had  to  compensate  the  original 
manufbcturer  $15  million,  or  five  times  the 
actual  oost  of  registering  the  chemicaL 

In  the  face  of  such  large  amounts,  ffsimf 
baum.  wmUng  with  Farmland  officials,  has 
propoaed  wiping  out  the  requirement  that 
the  smaller  companies  pay  the  original  man- 
ufacturen once  the  17-year  patent  expires. 

"Thb  system  simply  doesn't  make  any 
sense,"  Kassebaum  said.  "Oeneric  drug 
manufbcturen  have  never  had  to  pay  for 
data  i«hlch  has  already  been  filed  with  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administntlon.  Why  should 
pesticides  be  different?" 

She  said  the  17-year  period  and  the  tax 
breaks  are  adequate  Incentives  to  the  large 
companies.  In  the  next  five  yean,  she  said, 
the  patents  of  21  pestiddes.  or  43  percent  of 
the  market,  will  expire,  making  the  issue 
more  urgent. 

But  opponents,  who  want  to  keep  the  cur- 
rent syston.  said  the  issue  isnt  ss  black  and 
white  as  Kassebaum  paints  it. 

For  one  thing,  they  said,  some  of  the  co- 
operatives such  ss  Farmland,  the  largest 
n.8.  Ihim  supply  co-op,  are  bigger  than 
some  of  the  chemical  o(»npanies  that 
produoe  pestiddes.  And  they  said  the  rela- 
tive difference  bi  costs  to  farmers,  hss  been 
exaggerated. 


"Generic  competition  wiU  reduce  the  price 
of  that  p^rt**^''"  product  to  the  farmen" 
said  Robert  J.  Fields,  a  lobbyist  for  FMC 
Corp.,  a  large  diimioal  oonoein  based  tai 
Chicago.  "But  compared  to  the  other  coats  a 
farmer  has  per  sere,  the  chemical  costs  are 
rdattveiy  insignificant." 

The  large-ehemlcal  cnmpanlee'  main  argu- 
ment avUnst  Kaasebaum's  proposal  is  its 
potential  to  hurt  the  agrichemlcal  Industry, 
ali«tdy  mired  in  a  slump  partly  because  of 
qtlrslinc  research  costs.  They  worry  that 
the  loss  of  compensation  for  their  researeh 
would  force  more  oomjMLnles  to  pull  out  of 
the  agrichemlcal  business,  giving  foreign 
competiton  a  larger  toehold  in  the  U.S.  pes- 
tldde maricet 

"In  the  long  term,  you'll  reduce  the  incen- 
tive of  manufacturen  to  do  research  and  de- 
velivnient  to  benefit  the  farmer,"  Fields 
said.  "We  think  the  best  competition  which 
benefits  the  farmer  Is  among  the  patented 
manufacturers." 

Mark  A.  Maslyn,  a  lobbyist  for  the  Ameri- 
can Farm  Bureau  Federation,  the  nation's 
largest  farm  organisation,  and  Margie  WU- 
llama.  of  the  Natlmal  Association  of  Wheat 
Orowen  said  farmen  benefit  from  the 
large  cnnpanles' research. 

"The  chemical  Industry  will  make  the  in- 
vestment in  reaeareh  and  development  of 
better  and  safer  products,"  Madyn  said. 
"Given  the  lack  of  return  (under  Kasse- 
baum's and  othen'  proposals),  that  invest- 
ment won't  be  there,  and  the  nimiber  of 
products  the  farmer  has  wlU  be  less  eff ident 
and  leas  environmentally  souncL" 

StOl,  Maslyn  said.  If  the  Farm  Bureau 
were  pressed  to  take  a  position,  it  probably 
would  side  with  the  generic  producen  be- 
cause the  resulting  competition  would  lower 
farmen'  costs.  However,  be  said,  the  origi- 
nal manufacturen  ought  to  be  paid  a  rea- 
aonable amount  by  the  generic  producen 
for  the  manfacutuen'  research  data. 

Though  Kassebaum's  proposal  was  backed 
by  the  American  Agriculture  Movement  the 
National  Grange  and  the  National  Farmen 
Organixation,  its  chances  would  be  helped  a 
great  deal  if  such  groups  ss  the  Farm 
Bureau  and  wheat  growen  endorsed  It. 

"The  tUng  that  will  turn  this  is  if  a 
couple  of  commodity  groups  come  in  on  our 
side,"  said  Jerry  Waten,  a  Washington  lob- 
byist for  Farmland. 

Farmland  wHl  push  the  proposal  next 
year,  but  the  smaller  companies  aren't  sure 
yet  whether  they  Join  In.  A  group  of  about 
60  snuJl  chemical  companies  snd  co-ops 
called  the  Pestldde  Producen  Association, 
of  which  Farmland  Is  a  member.  Is  to  meet 
this  week  to  decide  whether  It  can  afford  a 
$350,000  lobbying  effort  over  the  next  two 
years.  Last  year  the  group  spent  $100,000. 

Farmland  suffered  Its  worst  year  in  fiscal 
1986.  Its  interest  tai  the  generic  pestldde  Is 
not  so  much  for  its  own  financial  benefit, 
because  Farmland  officials  aren't  sure  to 
wb^  extent  their  firm  would  produce  gen- 
erics, but  for  Uie  sake  of  its  memben  offi- 
cials said. 

"If  we  can  show  20  to  25  percent  drop  tai 
the  price  on  these  products  because  of 
someone  else— Farmland  or  anyone— coming 
In  to  the  market  that's  an  overall  savings  to 
all  of  our  monben  and  the  farmen"  said 
John  M.  Wise,  Farmland's  regulatory  aff aln 
manager. 

In  October,  when  the  Senate  considered 
legislation  to  overhaul  pestldde  laws,  Mrs. 
ITsssrhsum  offered  her  plan  as  an  amend- 
ment tnit  later  withdrew  it  because  it 
threatened  paasage  of  the  whole  bilL  As  it 
turned  out  the  bill  died  and  probably  Is 
going  to  be  considered  again  next  year. 


Kassebaum.  a  Republican,  is  now  in  the 
minority  in  the  Senate,  but  she  still  hopes 
that  the  plan  will  come  up  again  early  next 
year. 

"I  think  we're  going  to  get  a  groundswell 
going  this  time  that  memben  of  Congress 
are  going  to  have  a  hard  time  coming  out 
agataist  this,"  Wise  ssld. 


By  Mr.  HOLLXNOfi  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Brkaxtx,  Mr.  Ihoutx,  Mr. 
Fobs,  Mr.  Risqle,  Mr.  Ezon, 
BCr.   CK>BS,   Mr.   Rockkfellkr, 
Mr.  Frbsslkr,  Mr.  Kasteh,  Mr. 
Triblb.  Mr.  Nuim,  Mr.  Pbtor. 
Mr.  BuMPEES.  Mr.  Hbtlik,  Mr. 
BntOAMAH.  Mr.  DcCoHcnn.  Mr. 
SA88ER,  and  Mr.  Nicklbs): 
S.  747.  A  bUl  to  establish  a  motor 
carrier  administration  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
ment, Science,  and  Transportation. 

iSTABLismanT  or  a  motob  <-»«»i«»  adkihis- 

TBATIOR  ni  THE  DKPAaTMXm  OP  OOMMSBCX 

•  Mr.  HOLLINOS.  lii.  President, 
today  I  am  Introducing,  with  my  col- 
league Senator  BBsatix,  legislation  to 
establish  a  Motor  Carrier  Administra- 
tion within  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation [DOT].  This  bill  is  similar  to 
one  I  Introduced,  but  which  was  not 
acted  ui>on,  during  the  99th  Congress. 
Senator  Brbaxhc  sponsored  this  meas- 
ure as  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. The  bill's  purpose  is  to 
promote  efficiency  and  enhance  the 
development  of  a  coordinated  national 
transportation  sjrstem.  I  am  pleased  to 
have  as  cosponsors  of  this  measure 
Senators  Ihouyb.  Fobd,  Ribgle,  Exor, 
RocaEErELLER,  Pbbssler,  Kasteh, 
Thible,      Nuhh,      Pbtob.      Bumpebs, 

HEPLIIT,  BiHGAlIAH,  DeCONCIHI,  SaSSER, 

and  Nkselbs. 

As  most  of  us  well  Imow,  motor  car- 
riers serve  an  essential  role  in  our  na- 
tional transportation  network.  The 
trucking  industry  is  the  largest  and 
most  pervasive  of  all  modes  of  trans- 
portation in  this  coimtry.  It  carries 
the  most  freight,  travels  the  greatest 
number  of  miles,  employs  the  most 
people,  and  offers  the  greatest  variety 
of  tranaix>rtation  services. 

Unlike  other  methods  of  transport- 
ing goods— rail,  air,  and  water— truck- 
ing is  not  limited  to  a  few  terminals 
and  byways.  Its  operations  are  con- 
ducted on  the  streets,  roads,  and  high- 
ways of  the  Nation— in  every  county, 
town  and  city.  It  has  a  dally  impact  on 
the  traveling  public,  and  on  the 
homes,  businesses,  farms,  and  factories 
along  those  routes.  In  addition,  truck- 
ing very  significantly  affects  the  gov- 
ernmental entitles  responsible  for 
Tti^tntAining  and  operating  those 
roads. 

The  intercity  bus  industry  also 
serves  as  an  important  component  of 
our  passenger  transportation  network. 
The  industry  estimates  that  in  1985 
alone,  intercity  buses  carried  over  325 
million  passengers  and  traveled  ap- 


proximately 995  million  miles  over  our 
Nation's  highways. 

Since  Congress  created  it  In  1988, 
the  Department  of  Tniuportation  has 
been  home  to  a  number  of  adminiatra- 
tlve  agencies  which  represent  qtedflc 
modes  of  transportation.  The  Federal 
Aviation  Administration,  the  Urban 
Mass  Transportation  Administration, 
and  the  Federal  Railroad  Administra- 
tion, among  others,  are  examples  of 
how  the  consolidatlim  of  functions  has 
Improved  Oovemment's  role  in  en- 
hancing transportation  safety,  effi- 
ciency, and  productivity. 

Yet,  curiously,  there  is  no  single  or- 
ganizational entity  in  the  Federal 
Oovemment  which  can  represent  the 
motor  carrier  industry  and  serve  as 
the  principal  outlet  for  information  to 
the  public.  Questions  on  motor  carrier 
safety  are  diverted  to  the  Federal 
Highway  Administration  and  the  Na- 
tional Highway  Traffic  Safety  Admin- 
istration, while  decisions  on  regulatory 
and  taxation  matters  seem  to  bubble 
up  out  of  nowhere. 

The  bill  we  are  Introducing  today 
would  address  this  obvious  deficiency. 
It  represents  a  very  simple  legltdative 
step— the  creation  without  DOT  of  a 
modal  administration  that  would  con- 
solidate bus  and  trucking  fimctions 
now  spread  throughout  the  DeiMut- 
ment.  This  would  be  known  as  the 
Motor  Carrier  Administration.  The  bill 
would  also  require  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  and  the  chairman  of 
the  Interstate  Cikimmerce  Cktmmlssion 
[ICC]  to  report  to  Congress  within  6 
months  of  enactment,  outlining  which 
ICC  functions  should  be  transferred  to 
the  new  agency. 

The  Motor  Carrier  Administration 
would  serve  several  important  func- 
tions. First,  it  would  facilitate  truck 
and  bus  operations  to  benefit  the 
public  interest  now  and  in  years  to 
come.  Second,  it  would  fulfill  the  pur- 
ixjses  of  the  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation Act  relative  to  transportation 
policy,  technological  development, 
transportation  safety,  protecting  the 
environment.  Improving  transporta- 
tion systems,  and  i>rotecting  consumer 
interests.  Finally,  the  Motor  Carrier 
Administration  would  provide  compre- 
hensive research,  planning  and  pro- 
gramming that  will  enable  Congress 
and  the  Federal  Oovemment  to  make 
well  founded  and  properly  directed 
legislative  and  regulatory  decisions. 

This  bill  has  strong  support  within 
the  trucking  and  bus  industries.  Other 
groups  also  realize  the  potential  bene- 
fits and  have  endorsed  its  passage. 
Supporters  of  a  Motor  Carrier  Admin- 
istration include: 

American  Bus  Association. 

American  Pulpwood  Association. 

American  Retreaden  Aasodatkm. 

American  Trucking  AssodatloDs. 

Food  Markettaig  InsUtute. 

Motor  Vehlde  Manufacturen  Association. 
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Tkwk  TMtar  KunflKtunn  ikaodmtlozL 
I  OvBHs  of  America. 
I  TixOL  and  Vegetable  Aaaoda- 


Ifr.  Preridnt.  the  crMtion  of  a 
Motor  Curler  Admlniitrmtlon  wOl  pro- 
BMto  etfldoicy.  Such  an  admlnlstra- 
tkn  would  be  rdattvely  small  In  sJae. 
but  would  beneflt  vtotually  all  Ameri- 
eani  lor  pravldtDC  bettor  aooeaa.  ennir- 
Imi  ImiMOfed  coonMnatkm  and  reault- 
taw  In  an  teptoved  national  transpor- 


I  urge  my  coDeaguea  to  support  the 
piMase  of  our  bill,  which  would  ac- 
oomplWi  these  obJeetlveB. 

Ifr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
gent  that  the  text  of  this  bill  be  print- 
ed in  the  Raooim. 

There  betnc  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordned  to  be  printed  in  the 
RBOMm,  as  f oUowK 

&T47 


by  flke  Smote  and  Hmue  of 
or  the  UnUed  Statu  of 
fa  ODagren  maaemblad.  That  the 
iftakditliat— 
(1)  witliln  tbe  Fedeial  Qorenunent  there 
is.  for  eaA  oMOde  of  traiim>ortation  (other 
tban  moCor  eairler).  one  organlatUonal 
flotttar  iiapnnrtiiii  for  coordtnatliig  acttTlUes 
to  anaan  tbe  af o  and  ettklent  operation  of 
tniHpartatlan  b7  audi  OMde; 

(3)  aodk  iwwiTillnatt'rn  for  motor  carrier 
traiHpartatlaii  has  bean  lacking  with  regard 
to  advUng  CSongren.  eonductlng  reaearch. 
plMinlTg  ■"«>  |M«igiM»mii«g  and  dereloping 
and  tntegrattng  pollelei  and  programs 
within  oar  total  national  transpratatton  net- 


(S)  the  eataldlatament  of  a  Motor  Carrier 
AdmlnMiatlon  within  the  Department  of 
TtanilMttatlon  wfD  Inereaae  productivity 
and  efficiency,  and  wlD  provide  coat  savings 
naiillim  fnia  the  elimination  of  dupUca- 
ttve  aettvttlea  within  the  Federal  Oovem- 

(4)  motor  carrier  nfety  is  an  area  of  in- 
pubUc  cooeem.  and  the  establish- 
of  a  Motor  Carrier  Administration 
would  reflect  the  Intent  of  Congzees  to  give 
the  hlgtaHt  priority  to  safety  on  the  Na- 
tion's hlghwaya;  and 

(8)  the  Motor  Carrier  Administraticm  will 
farilttatT  tangroved  aecem  and  interaction 
;  the  Pederal,  State,  and  local  govem- 
reodes.  motor  carrier,  shippers. 
and  the  tiavdlnc  pubUe.  thereby  furthering 
the  pobUe  fbtereat. 

8K.  X  (a>  Section  104  of  ttUe  49.  United 
Statea  Code,  li  aBMBded— 

<1)  In  BObaeetlcn  (c).  by  (A)  inserting 
"and"  ImmiwllatTily  after  the  srminolnn  at 
the  end  of  paraipaph  (1).  <B)  striking  para^ 
graph  (3).  and  (O  redealgnatlng  paragraph 
(S)  as  paragraph  iXr,  and 

(3)  taf  rtrflrt-y  sutiariftliai  (d). 

(bXl)  Chapter  1  of  snbttUe  I  of  tiUe  48, 
Utatted  Stataa  Code,  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sec- 


"<a)  The  Motor  Carrier  Administration  is 
at  administration  in  the  Department  of 
Itansportatlon. 

"(bXl)  Tbe  head  of  the  AdmlnlstraUon  is 
aa  Administrator  who  is  appointed  by  the 
President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent  of  the  Senate.  The  Administrator  re- 
ports directly  to  the  Secretary  of  Transpor- 
tstkm. 

"(»  The  Administration  has  a  Deputy  Ad- 
ntnlatrator  who  is  appointed  by  the  Secre- 
tary, with  the  approval  of  the  President. 
Tlie  Deputy  Administrator  shall  carry  out 
datiea  and  powers  preecrfbed  by  the  Admin- 
istrator. 

"(c)  The  Administrator  shall  carry  out— 

"(1)  dutlea  and  powers  related  to  motor 
carrier  safety  vested  In  the  Secretary  by 
cfeapters  5  and  31  of  this  title;  and 

"(2)  other  functions,  powers,  and  duties  of 
the  Secretary  relating  to  motor  carriers  pre- 
MSibed  by  the  Secretary,  except  for  the  au- 
thority to  prmnulgate  motor  vehicle  safety 
standards  applicable  to  the  manufacture  of 
trucks  and  buses,  which  authority  shall 
rcnain  in  the  National  Highway  Traffic 
Safety  Administration. 

"(d)  A  duty  or  power  specified  in  subsec- 
tion (cKl)  of  this  section  may  be  transferred 
to  another  part  of  the  Department  oniy 
when  spedflcaUy  provided  by  law  or  a  reor- 
ganlsatlcni  plan  salmltted  imder  chapter  9 
of  title  6.  A  decision  of  the  Administrator  in 
carrying  out  those  duties  or  powers  and  in- 
velving  notice  and  hearing  required  by  law 
Is  administratively  finaL". 

(2)  The  analysia  for  chi^ter  1  of  subtitle  I 
of  UUe  49.  United  States  Code,  to  amended 
l»  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
"ill.  Motor  Carrier  Administration.". 

(cXl)  SecUon  5314  of  Utle  5.  United  SUtes 
Gbde.  is  amended  by  adding  at  tbe  end 
thereof  the  following: 

"Administrator.  Motor  Carrier  Adminis- 
ttatlon.  Department  of  Transportation.". 

(2)  SecUon  5316  of  tiUe  5.  United  States 
Cbde.  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  tbe  following: 

"Deputy  Administrator,  Motor  Carrier  Ad- 
ministration. Department  of  Transporta- 
tlpn.". 

Sac.  3.  Within  six  months  of  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation,  in  consultation  with  the 
Chairman  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission, shall— 

(1)  review  all  activities  of  tbe  Interstate 
Cbmmerce  Commission  which  affect  trans- 
portation by  motor  carriers,  to  determine 
wblcb  activities  could  be  more  efficiently 
performed  by  the  Motor  Carrier  Adminis- 
tration: and 

(2)  tramsmlt  to  the  Congress  the  results 
of  this  review  conducted  under  paragraph 
(1)  of  this  section,  together  with  such  rec- 
ocnmendations  for  legislation  or  other 
action  necessary  to  achieve  such  effiden- 
ctes.* 

•  Mr.  BREAUX.  Idr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  with  the  distinguished 
anuitor  from  South  Carolina  and 
(Aiairman  of  the  Senate  Commerce 
Committee.  Mr.  Hollihgs.  to  intro- 
duce legislation  to  establish  a  Motor 
Carrier  Administration  within  the  UJS. 
Department  of  Transportation. 
During  the  99th  Congress,  I  had  intro- 
duced a  Motor  Carrier  Administration 
Ull  in  the  House.  At  that  time.  Sena- 
tor HoLLiHGB  had  Introduced  a  similar 
Senate  bilL   It  is  my  privilege   and 


honor  to  Join  with  him  in  the  Senate 
In  the  100th  Congress  to  reintroduce 
Motor  Carrier  Administration  legUa- 
tion. 

As  f  roposed.  the  bill  would  author- 
ise consolidation  of  motor  carrier 
policy,  management,  and  operations 
Into  one  office.  By  purpose,  the  legis- 
lation is  designed  to  Improve  and  en- 
hance the  policy  and  regulatory 
framework  of  motor  carrier  programs, 
as  wen  as  to  enable  more  efficient  and 
effective  program  development  and 
impletnentation. 

Intoided  beneficiaries  of  the  Motor 
Carrier  Administration  are  the  motor 
carriet-  industry,  the  public,  and  the 
Federal  Government. 

The  motor  carrier  industry  is  com- 
posed of  private  and  for-hire  trucks 
and  buses.  Daily,  the  industry  serves 
the  pablic  through  freight  and  passen- 
ger transportatioiL  Orouping  motor 
carrier  programs  into  a  single  unit, 
namely,  the  Motor  Carrier  Adminis- 
tration., would  allow  the  industry  to 
serve  the  public  better  and  the  Feder- 
al Oovemment  to  work  more  effective- 
ly with  the  industry. 

Unifying  these  programs  under  the 
Motor  Carrier  Administration  would 
facilitate  administration  motor  carrier 
productivity,  safety,  vehicle  size  and 
weigtats,  environmental  protection  and 
taxation  issues.  Just  as  important,  pro- 
gram duplication  could  be  eliminated. 

A  Motor  Carrier  Administration 
would  allow  for  a  better  coordinated 
and  more  cohesive  development  and 
implementaticm  of  motor  carrier  pol- 
icy, management  and  operations.  Iden- 
tification of  and  solutions  to  problems 
could  be  improved.  Industry  and  Oov- 
emment could  communicate  and  work 
together  more  effectively  and  effi- 
ciently. Motor  carrier  operations  could 
be  made  safer  and  more  productive  as 
the  result  of  a  consolidation,  to  the 
benefit  of  the  public,  the  industry,  and 
the  Federal  Oovemment 

The  concept  of  consolidating  trans- 
portation programs  and  administering 
them  under  a  single  agency  has  prece- 
dent. Established  and  operational 
today  are  the  Federal  Aviation  Admin- 
istration, the  Maritime  Administra- 
tion, and  the  Federal  Railroad  Admin- 
istration. 

I  Join  with  Chairman  Hollihgs  in 
welcoming  Senators  to  coeponsor  the 
bill  to  show  support  for  establishment 
of  a  Motor  Carrier  Administration 
within  the  Department  of  Transporta- 

tion.g|         

•  Mr^  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
joiniiig  today  as  an  original  cosponsor 
of  legislation  to  establish  a  Motor  Car- 
rier Ajdministration  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation.  This  is  identi- 
cal to  legislation  I  cosponsored  in  the 
99th  Congress. 

The  tracking  industry  is  the  largest 
means  of  tranqwrtation  in  the  United 
States  by  any  standard— freight  car- 


ried. mUes  traveled,  people  employed. 
It  directly  effects  millions  of  pecvle 
dally— the  traveling  public  buslneeses. 
factorlea,  and  famis.  Indirectly,  it 
touches  the  lives  of  virtually  all  Amer- 
icans dally.  It  carries  our  food,  our 
fuel,  and  our  clothing. 

The  industry  is  particularly  impor- 
tant in  rural  areas.  Thousands  of  my 
constituents  in  Tennessee  are  totally 
dependent  on  the  tracking  industry  to 
move  goods  to  and  fn»n  their  commu- 
nities. They  live  in  areas  which  have 
few  alternative  tranqwrtation  options 
and  trucking  is  vital  to  their  economic 
develoinnent. 

One  issue  that  has  been  of  particu- 
lar concern  in  my  State  is  that  of 
truck  safety.  In  1980,  in  Tennessee, 
there  were  81  accidents  involving  com- 
bination trucks  resulting  in  89  fatali- 
ties. By  1985,  those  figures  had 
climbed  to  108  accidents  and  121 
deaths.  Clearly,  much  woric  remains  to 
be  done  on  safety  issues. 

Despite  its  invwrtance,  there  is  no 
single  agency  of  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment responsible  for  coordinating 
trucking  policy.  We  have  the  Federal 
Aviation  Administration  for  airlines, 
we  have  the  Federal  Railroad  Admin- 
istration for  railroads.  But  the  respon- 
sibility for  the  most  important  trans- 
portation mode  in  the  country  is  scat- 
tered all  over  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

The  legislation  we  are  introducing 
today  will  correct  that  deficiency.  It 
creates  a  Motor  Carrier  Administra- 
tion in  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion. This  modest  step  offers  Impor- 
tant advantages. 

First  of  all,  it  will  provide  a  central 
point  in  the  Federal  Oovemment  for 
transportation  policy,  technological 
development,  transportation  safety, 
protecting  the  environment,  improving 
transportation  systems,  and  protecting 
consumer  interests.  Currently,  reqjon- 
sibUlty  for  these  areas  is  so  scattered 
throughout  the  Federal  Oovemment 
that  one  hand  often  does  not  know 
what  the  other  is  doing. 

In  addition  the  Motor  Carrier  Ad- 
ministration would  provide  compre- 
hensive research,  planning,  and  pro- 
gramming. It  will  enable  Congress  and 
the  executive  branch  to  implement 
the  soimdest  and  most  effective  truck- 
ing policies.  The  result  will  be  better 
service  to  carriers,  shippers,  and  the 
traveling  public. 

So,  I  am  pleased  to  Join  in  coepon- 
sorlng  this  bill  and  I  urge  its  early  con- 
sideration by  the  Senate.* 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 


a.  11 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  Crahstoh,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  HollihgsI,  the  Senator 
from  Tnd'a^a  [Mr.  LuoaeI,  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Habkih],  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  [Mr.  Sbblbt]  were 


added  as  cogp<HisorB  of  S.  12,  a  bill  to 
ammd  title  38,  United  States  Code,  to 
remove  the  expiration  date  for  eligibil- 
ity for  the  educational  assistance  pro- 
grams for  veterans  of  the  All-V(dun- 
teer  Force:  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  14 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mothihah.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
[Ms.  MonTLSKz]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  24,  a  bill  to  amend  titie 
n  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  waive, 
for  5  years,  the  24-month  waiting 
period  for  Medicare  eligibility  on  the 
basis  of  disability  in  the  case  of  indi- 
viduals with  acquired  immime  defi- 
ciency syndrome  [AIDSl,  to  require 
the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  to  make  grants  to  State  and 
local  governments  for  the  establish- 
ment of  programs  to  test  blood  to 
detect  the  presence  of  antibodies  to 
the  human  T-Cell  lymphotrophic  virus 
and  to  make  grants  to  eligible  State 
and  local  governments  to  support 
projects  for  education  and  information 
dissemination  concerning  acquired 
immune  deficiency  syndrome,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

8.  Bl 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hatch,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
[Mr.  Smpsoif]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  51,  a  bill  to  prohibit  smoking 
in  public  conveyances. 

S.  ss 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Stsvsits,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  HoLLUTCs]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  63.  a  bill  to  establish  a 
National  Commission  on  Acquired 
Immune  Deficiency  Syndrome. 

8.  lOS 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Iwoutk.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
[Ms.  MncuLSKi]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  109.  a  bill  to  permit  the 
nattiralization  of  certain  FUipino  war 
veterans. 

8.  4B0 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Abmstroitg. 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Colora- 
do [Mr.  WiRTH].  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  [Mr.  Hkrt],  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  [Mr.  Rkid].  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  [Mr.  Stiois],  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  [Mr.  PMBSLial^and  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  StevkhsI 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  450.  a 
bill  to  recognize  the  organization 
known  as  "the  National  Mining  Hall  of 
Fame  and  Museum." 

8.  841 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Armstrohg. 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee [Mr.  GoRX],  and  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Bumpers]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  542,  a  biU  to 
recognize  the  organization  known  as 
the  "Retired  Elnlisted  Association. 
Inc." 

S.  BBS 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Crahstoh.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Colorado 


[Mr.  WntTH],  and  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  Harkih]  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  552,  a  bill  to  Improve 
the  efficiency  of  the  Federal  rlssslflra 
tion  system  and  to  promote  equitable 
pay  practices  within  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, and  for  other  purposes. 

8.  BSB 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DuRXHSiRinR. 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Gbasslkt]  was  added  as  a  ooq>on- 
sor  of  S.  585,  a  bill  to  provide  relief  to 
State  and  local  governments  from  Fed- 
eral regulations. 

a  fso 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  Ddrkhbkribr. 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington [Mr.  EvAHs]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  660.  a  bill  to  create  a 
fiscal  safety  net  program  for  needy 
communities. 

8.  TXt 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  WgnaoR.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
[Mr.  Dodd]  was  added  as  a  coqMnsor 
of  S.  729,  a  bill  to  provide  for  the  de- 
velopment and  implementation  of  pro- 
grams for  children  and  youth  camp 
safety. 

BXHAn  JOIHT  axsoLunoH  B 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  D'Amato.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  DuRXHBERGERl,  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  [Mr.  EIxoh],  and  the  Senator 
from  Utah  [BCr.  Hatch]  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
5,  a  Joint  resolution  designating  June 
14. 1987.  as  "Baltic  Freedom  Day." 

SKHATi  jonrr  aasoLunoM  14 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hklms.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
[Mrs.  Kassxbaum]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  14. 
a  Joint  resolution  to  designate  the 
third  week  of  June  of  each  year  as 
"National     Dairy     Goat     Awareness 

SBiATX  Jonrr  bbsolutioh  sa 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hatch,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Johhstoh],  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  Shklbt].  the  Senator 
from  Washington  [Mr.  Evahsi.  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Hkihz].  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
STUMS],  and  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut [Mr.  WncKKR]  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
52.  a  Joint  resolution  designating  the 
week  of  May  10. 1987.  through  May  16. 
1987.  as  "National  Fetal  Alcohol  Syn- 
drome Awareness  Week." 

sBiAR  joim  xasoLunoa  b* 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  Ikouts,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  Warhkr]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  56,  a 
Joint  resolution  designating  the  third 
week  in  May  of  each  year  as  "National 
Tourism  Week." 
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SENATE      CONCURRENT      RESO- 
LUTION 31— COMMENDING 


(3)  calls  upon  the  Oovemment  of  caeeho- 
slovakla  to  cease  lU  persecution  ol  those  In- 
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Val  BJomson  was  well  known  for  his  "Val  Bjomson  was  mote  of  a  Democrat  and  3  are  fnnn  the  ezecuttre  brandi.  I 
booming  voice  and  his  great  sense  of  than  a  RepuWcan  (by  todays  stuKta*)  He  want  to  begin  my  temarka  by  thankliig 
I ._    «i-  Tui-_^i—  i.._i«___  ___  _     was  a  very  liberal  KeDubllcan.  He  oertainlv    i_^i_u..— ii_ w. _.  _  _  ~ 
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nMiuiTKni  M 


At  the  wquMt  of  lir.  Bbamxt,  the 
nainH  of  the  Benator  from  Rhode 
UtBd  fMx.  CKftin],  the  Senator  from 
OwinenUrmt  Dir.  Doao],  the  Senator 
I  Htm  Ifesleo  OCr.  DraiBnci],  the 
ftom  Utah  Dfr.  OAax],  the 
tram  Iowa  dir.  Chussixr]. 
the  Bwwtor  from  Pmniylvanla  [Mr. 
HkDB],  the  Senator  from  Kanns 
IMn.  Kahoaoh],  the  Senator  from 
Uaho  Olr.  MoCujbb],  the  Senator 
from  Alaika  Clir.  HuxKowna],  the 
from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  OrMiual.  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  [Mr.  Smml.  the  Senator  from 
Vlitinia  Dtx.  Tkiau],  the  Senator 
from  Wyomtaic  [Mr.  Wallop],  and  the 
Oanator  from  oyifomla  [Mr.  Wilsoh] 
were  added  aa  cogWMora  of  Senate 
Joint  Reeolntiao  6S.  a  Joint  resolution 
to  dnignate  March  21.  1987  as  "Af- 
ghanMan  Day." 

MBUOM  toon  BBOLUnOir  T3 

At  the  reqneat  of  Mr.  D'Amato,  his 
name  was  added  as  a  oosponsor  of 
Senatf  J<^t  Reaidutlon  73,  a  Joint  res- 
olutian  dwalgnatlng  the  week  of  April 
a«.  1M7.  through  May  2,  1987.  as 
"Youth  Cotfamltment  to  Kndlng 
Hunger  Week." 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Oorx,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
DMb.  MxKULaKi],  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  [Mr.  Buioick],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland  [Mr.  SARBAms], 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
RocKBiLLBt],  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama [Mr.  Shiut],  the  Senator  from 
Penmylvanla  [Mr.  Hsmz].  and  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  itSi. 
HoLLnras]  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  20.  a 
concurrent  resolution  to  express  the 
sense  of  Congress  that  funding  for  the 
Vocational  Education  Program  should 
not  be  eliminated. 

nxAXB  uaoLunoK  in 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bidkh,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Lvmr],  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Uand  [Mr.  Pbll],  the  Senator  from 
CaUfomla  [Mr.  CaAmroH],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kkhioe- 
ot],  the  Sfnatior  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  KBtarl.  and  the  Senator  from  Il- 
linois [Mr.  SmoH]  were  added  as  co- 
siMosors  of  Senate  Resolution  167,  a 
resOhition  concerning  constitutional 
prindples  perCinait  to  the  making  of 
treaties,  and  further  concerning  the 
Interpretation  of  the  treaty  between 
the  United  States  of  America  and  the 
Umoo  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  on 
the  limitation  of  Anti-BaUlstlc  Missile 
Sintems. 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESO- 
LUTION 31— COMMENDING 
THE  CZECHOSLOVAK  HUMAN 
RIGHTS  ORGANIZATION,  CHAR- 
TER 77,  ON  ITS  lOTH  ANNI- 
VERSARY 

Mr.  PRESSLER  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing concurrent  resolution;  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations: 

8.  CoH.  Rn.  31 
Wheresa  on  August  1,  1975,  the  Final  Act 
of  the  Conference  on  Security  and  Coopers- 
tlon  in  Europe  waa  algned  at  Helsinki,  Fin- 
land, by  SS  European  atatea,  tocether  with 
Canada  and  the  Ubited  States; 

Whereaa  the  signatories  of  the  Helsinki 
nnal  Act  committed  themselvea  under  prtn- 
c%>le  vn  to  "respect  human  rii^ts  and  fun- 
damental freedoms.  Including  the  freedom 
of  thought,  conadenoe,  religion  or  belief,  for 
an  without  distinction  aa  to  race,  aex,  lan- 
gaase  or  religion"; 

Whereaa  principle  VII  apedflcally  con- 
firms the  "right  of  the  individual  to  know 
aad  act  upon  hia  rights  and  duties"  in  the 
field  of  human  rights,  and  principle  IZ  oon- 
flrma  the  relevant  and  positive  role  organl- 
zsUona  and  persona  can  play  in  contributing 
toward  the  achievement  of  the  aims  of  the 
Helsinki  Final  Act; 

Whereaa  the  Helsinki  Final  Act  raised  the 
expectations  of  the  peoples  of  Csechoalova- 
Ua  for  greater  observance  of  human  rights 
by  the  Oovemment  of  CsechoalovaUa,  and 
eagendered  the  formation  of  Charter  77  in 
1177  as  a  mechanism  whereby  private  cltl- 
ESns  could  maintain  a  dialogue  with  that 
Oovemment; 

Whereas  since  1977,  when  357  people 
algned  the  Charter  77  manifesto,  the 
number  of  signatories  has  risen  to  over 
IJOOO; 

Whereaa  In  April  1978,  Charter  77  slgnato- 
riea  founded  the  working  group  VONS,  the 
Cbmmlttee  for  the  Defense  of  the  Unjustly 
Araecuted.  which  complements  the  woA  of 
Charter  77; 

Whereas  Charter  77  has  informed  many 
io  the  West  of  important  developments  in 
Chechoalovak  society  and  the  world,  and  it 
has  willingly  engaged  in  dialogue  with  other 
Ekat  European  activlsta,  as  well  as  West  Eu- 
roi>ean  organisations  and  individuals; 

Whereaa  individuals  involved  in  Charter 
77  and  VONS  activities  have  spoken  out 
honestly  and  forthrightly  in  a  society  beset 
by  routine  human  rights  violations,  and 
they  have  done  so  at  the  risk— and  some- 
tiinea  the  certainly— of  imprisonment,  exile, 
barrassment,  and  other  punishment  by  the 
Oovemment  of  Csechoslovakla; 

Whereaa  the  Government  of  Czechoslova- 
kia persecutes  not  Just  the  people  actively 
involved  in  Charter  77'8  activities,  but  also 
family  members,  including  children; 

Whereas  at  present,  seven  signatories  of 
the  Charter  77  manifesto  are  serving  prison 
terms  of  are  in  detention:  Walter  Kanla. 
Ftantisek  Veis.  Jiri  Wolf,  Lenka  Mareckova, 
Stanialsv  Pitas,  Herman  Chromy,  and  Jan 
Diis;and 

Whereaa  January  1987  marks  the  tenth 
anniversary  of  the  establishment  of  Charter 
77:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Retolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
rttentatlve*   eoneurrinff),    Thst    the   Con- 


(S)  calls  upon  the  OovemnMot  of  caeefao- 
slovakja  to  cease  its  persecution  ot  those  In- 
volved in  Chatter  77  and  other  human 
righUaeUvltles:and 

(S)  Sommenda  the  United  States  repre- 
aentatlvea  to  the  Vienna  Review  Meeting  of 
the  Canf  erenoe  on  Security  and  Ooopera- 
Uon  to  Europe  for  raising  with  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Oovemment  of  CaechoSlo- 
vskla  the  Imie  of  the  persecution  of  those 
Involved  in  Charter  77  end  other  human 
rights  sctiviUes,  and  encouragea  them  to 
continue  to  ralae  this  issue. 


NOTICES  OF  HEARINGS 

SaaCT  OOmtlTTEB  OH  mDUH  ATFAiaS 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  t4  announce  that  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Indian  Affairs  wUl  be  hold- 
ing a  mai^up  on  March  19,  1987.  at  2 
pjn..  in  Senate  Russell  486,  on  the  fol- 
lowing bills: 

S.  198.  A  bill  to  improve  the  health  statua 
of  Native  Hawallana;  and 

S.  310.  A  bill  to  lnu>n>ve  the  education 
status  on  Native  Hawalians,  and  for  other 
purpoeea. 

Those  wishing  additional  Informa- 
tion diould  contact  the  committee  at 
224-2251. 


I 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


(1)  commends  the  CSechoslovakla  human 
rkhts  organisation  Charter  77,  on  the  occa- 
sion  of  the  lOtb  anniversary  of  its  establish- 
ment of  the  alms  of  the  Helsinki  Final  Act; 


TRIBUTE  TO  VAL  BJORNSON 

•  Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Bfr.  Presi- 
dent, one  of  the  true  giants  of  public 
service  in  Minnesota,  former  State 
treasurer  Val  BJomson.  died  Tuesday 
night  at  his  home  In  South  Minneapo- 
lis. He  was  80  years  of  age. 

I  finst  came  to  Imow  Val  BJomson  as 
a  young  woi^er  in  the  Republican 
Party  in  Minnesota.  Val  upheld  the 
progressive  and  pragmatic  tradition  of 
the  Minnesota  Republican  Party— as 
State  treasurer  for  a  total  of  22  years 
and  SB  our  party's  candidate  for  the 
U.S.  Senate  against  the  late  Hubert  H. 
Humphrey  In  1954. 

I  also  had  the  privilege  of  working 
with  Val  in  1966  when  he  and  my  law 
partner.  Harold  LeVander.  cam- 
paigned together  for  statewide  office. 
Later  as  then  Governor  LeVander's  ex- 
ecutive secretary.  I  saw  firstliand  the 
diligence  with  which  Val  BJomson  car- 
ried out  his  responsibilities  as  State 
treasurer. 

Val  BJomson  was  particularly  con- 
sdoua  of  his  accountability  to  the 
people  who  elected  him  time  and  again 
between  1950  and  1975. 1  recall,  a  time 
In  1972.  when  I  was  executive  secre- 
tary to  the  Minnesota  Constitutional 
Study  Commission,  an  impassioned 
presentation  by  Val  arguing  against 
making  the  State  treasurer  position 
appointive.  Although  the  commission 
voted  against  his  recommendation,  Val 
kept  g  careful  eye  on  the  treasurer's 
method  of  selection  even  after  he  left 
office.  Perliaps  partly  due  to  his  vigi- 
lance, the  office  is  still  elected. 


Val  BJomson  was  well  known  for  his 
booming  voice  and  his  great  sense  of 
humor.  His  Icelandic  heritage  was  a 
frequently  cited  oddity  in  a  State 
dominated  by  Norweigians  and 
Swedes— German-Polish  politicians 
with  names  like  Durenberger  are  a  rel- 
atively recent  phenomenon.  And.  Val 
was  always  quick  to  point  with  pride 
to  his  family,  particularly  his  children, 
as  evidence  of  the  substantial  contri- 
butions of  Icelanders  to  tils  State. 

Mr.  President,  an  important  part  of 
Minnesota's  history  died  the  other 
night  with  one  of  ita  outatanding  and 
most  devoted  public  servanta.  Val 
BJomson.  Because  of  his  outstanding 
contributions,  I  request  that  the  fol- 
lowing tribute  published  In  the  Minne- 
apolis Star  and  THbxme  be  printed  In 
theRiooRo: 

The  article  follows: 

Ex-Statb  TSSASXTXxa  BjoaMSOR  Dm  at  80 
(By  Robert  Wheratt) 

Val  BJomson,  the  deep-voiced  orator  who 
served  as  state  treasurer  longer  than  anyone 
else  in  Minnesota  history— a  total  of  22 
years— died  Tuesday  night  at  his  south  Min- 
neapolis home.  He  was  80. 

A  daughter,  Maja  BJomson,  said  her 
father  died  of  congestive  heart  failure. 

Gov.  Rudy  Perpich  ordered  flags  lowered 
to  half-staff  in  the  State  Capitol  complex 
today  and  Friday  In  memory  of  the  man 
whom  at  least  three  generations  of  politi- 
cians and  political  devotees  simply  called 
"VaL" 

"He  was  one  of  Mirmeaota's  most  liked 
and  most  respected  public  servants,"  Per- 
pich said.  "He  served  with  honor  and  dis- 
tinction in  state  office,  and  brought  honor 
and  distinction  to  hia  political  party." 

Valdlmar  BJomson  gave  up  a  newqiaper 
and  radio  career  in  1950  to  run  for  state 
treasurer  as  a  Republican.  He  would  need 
no  other  Job;  it  was  his  for  as  long  as  be 
wanted  it. 

In  1954  he  ran  unsuccessfully  for  the  UJ3. 
Senate  against  the  incumbent  freshman, 
Hubert  Humphrey.  BJomson  sat  out  of  poll- 
tics  for  two  years  and  then  ran  again  for  his 
treasurer's  seat,  which  be  regained  in  1957 
and  held  until  1975,  when  he  retired  be- 
cause of  ill  health. 

He  brought  to  the  Job  a  voice  strong 
enough  to  snub  microphones,  a  deep  sense 
of  Minnesota  history,  an  appreciation  of  his 
Icelandic  heritage  and  a  regard  for  his 
office. 

He  was  a  conversationalist,  a  raconteur 
and  an  orator  who  frequently  was  heard  at 
Lincoln  Day  festivities  favored  by  Republi- 
cana.  He  liked  good  stories  and  good  drink, 
and  enjoyed  combining  the  two. 

Ete  was  multilingual  and  often  conversed 
in  fluent  Norwegian  with  Gov.  Karl  Rol- 
vaag,  a  dose  friend  from  college  days. 

Rolvaag  the  Norwegian  and  BJomson  the 
Icelander  would  aometlmes  speak  in  Norwe- 
gian at  Executive  Council  meetings,  much 
to  the  consternation  of  Secretary  of  State 
Joseph  Donovan  and  Auditor  Stafford  King. 
They  would  acheme  in  Norwegian  in  front 
of  the  two,  come  back  to  English  and  com- 
plete their  plan. 

Rolvaag  laughed  at  that  recollection  yes- 
terday, saying  he  could  not  confirm  or  deny 
it.  But  he  lemonbered  his  old  friend. 

"Val  waa  a  vtrj  decent,  very  humane 
person,"  Rolvaag  aald. 


"Val  BJomaon  waa  m<n«  of  a  Democrat 
than  a  Repubican  (by  today's  standarda).  He 
was  a  very  liberal  Itepubllcan.  He  certainly 
would  be  very  uncomfortable  in  the  Repub- 
lican Party  today,"  the  former  DFL  gover- 
nor said. 

Former  Republican  Gov.  Harold  LeVander 
called  BJomson  "a  great  fellow,  a  good  poli- 
tician and  a  very  able  apeaket." 

With  his  Icelandic  background,  "He  got 
both  the  Swedes  and  the  Norwegians  to  vote 
for  him."  LeVander  sakL 

BJomson  was  a  power  within  the  Republi- 
can Party.  In  1958,  when  he  returned  to 
office  after  losing  the  Senate  race  to  Hum- 
phrey, he  was  the  only  Republican  on  the 
state  ti^et  to  win. 

The  Democratic-Farmer-Labor  Party  con- 
ceded the  office  to  BJomson,  fielding  token 
opponents  against  him.  Only  Stafford  King, 
who  was  state  auditor  for  38  years,  and 
Mike  Holm,  who  was  secretary  of  state  for 
31  years,  held  constitutional  office  in  the 
executive  branch  longer  than  BJomson. 

Russell  Fridley,  the  retired  director  of  the 
Minnesota  Historical  Society,  said  BJomaon 
was  a  man  of  "scholarly  interest  and  ability 
who  brought  a  strong  sense  of  history  to  his 
office." 

BJomson  was  bom  in  Lyon  County  in 
1908,  the  son  of  Icelandic  immigrants.  His 
father  owned  the  Minnesota  Maaoot,  a 
weekly  newspm>er,  and  Val  served  as  editor 
before  and  after  be  attended  the  University 
of  Minnesota.  In  1930  he  graduated  Phi 
Beta  Kappa  and  five  years  later  became  a 
Twin  Citiea  radio  commentator  on  news, 
farm  and  political  topics. 

He  worked  for  the  old  Minneapolis  Jour- 
nal and  later  the  Minneapolis  Tribune.  In 
1947  he  was  named  associated  editor  of  the 
St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press  and  Dispatch. 

He  spent  four  years  in  the  Navy  during 
World  War  n  in  Iceland.  While  stationed 
there  he  married  a  native  Icelander, 
Oudrun  Jonsdottir.  He  was  discharged  as  a 
lieutenant  commander. 

Besides  his  wife,  BJomson  is  survived  by 
daughters  Helga  Visscher  of  Northport, 
Ala.,  Kristin  Ode  of  St.  Paul  and  Maja 
BJomson  of  Minneapolis;  sons  Jon  and  Val- 
dlmar, both  of  Minneapolis;  brothers  BJom 
and  Jon.  both  of  Mlnne^wUs;  sisters  Helga 
Brogger  of  MlnnemoUa  and  Stefanla 
Denbow  of  Athens.  Ohio,  and  four  grand- 
children.* 


THE  HELSINKI  COMMISSION 

•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  begin  an  effort  to  siun  up  my 
experiences  as  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mission on  Security  and  Cooperation 
in  Europe  since  April  1985  and  to  set 
forth  my  views  on  the  future  of  the 
Helsinki  process  and  U.S.  policy 
toward  the  process.  By  operation  of 
Public  Law  99-7,  I  relinquished  the 
chairmanship  of  the  Commission  with 
the  beginning  of  the  100th  Congress, 
so  I  am  taking  this  opportunity  to 
liighlight  for  my  colleagues  and  the 
American  people  certain  important 
issues  which  I  strongly  believe  warrant 
urgent  and  thoughtful  attention. 

The  Commission,  which  is  popularly 
known  as  the  Helsinki  Commission, 
was  established  to  oversee  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  Helsinki  Final  Act. 
There  are  21  CommisBlonera.  of  wh(»n 
9  are  Senators,  9  are  Representatives, 


and  3  are  frmn  the  executive  brandi.  I 
want  to  begin  my  remarka  by  thmHwj 
indlvidiuUy  everyone  who  served  aa  a 
Commissioner  during  my  chainnan- 
shlp. 

The  distinguished  Members  of  this 
body  who  served  on  the  Commimloa 
durkig  my  chairmanship  were  Sena- 
tors JoHK  Hsmz,  Jm  MoCluu,  Mal- 
colm   Wallop,    Goaooir    Humphbbt. 

CLAXBORMX  PSLL,  PATBICK  ligABT.  Ros- 

skll  Lohg,  and  Dnrms  DaCosicm. 
The  distinguished  Members  of  the 
House  of  Repreamtatives  who  served 
as  Commissioners  are  Smrr  Hotbb, 
Dahte  Fascell,  SnmcT  Yatb.  Tzmo- 
THT  WiHTH,  Ed  Maekkt,  Doh  RimB. 
Chbis  Smith,  Jack  Kaiir,  and  Jomr 
Edward  Portbl  Our  distinguished  col- 
league Senator  Fkahk  Laxjtsiibbh>  waa 
appointed  to  the  Commission  after 
this  past  November's  election,  reidac- 
ing  RussKLL  LoHo.  The  disUnguiahed 
executive  branch  CommissionerB  were 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  Rich- 
ard N.  Perle  and  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  Richard  Schifter.  The  Com- 
ment Department's  seat  on  the  Com- 
mission has  been  and  remains  vacant. 

Each  of  these  Commissioners  has 
contributed  to  the  Commission's  ef- 
forts in  his  own  way.  Without  the  help 
and  support  of  each  of  them,  the  Com- 
mission could  not  have  accomplished 
its  assigned  oversight  task  and  could 
not  have  been  effective  in  its  efforts  to 
advance  the  cause  of  human  righta 

While  the  individual  contributions 
of  Commissioners  have  been  too  nu- 
merous to  mention  in  detail.  I  do  want 
to  make  special  mention  of  the  dedica- 
tion, knowledge,  leadeiahlp  ability, 
and  commitment  of  my  distinguished 
and  able  cochalrman.  Representative 
Stxhy  Hoyxh  of  BCaryland.  who  was 
appointed  Chairman  for  the  100th 
Congress  on  February  11.  Our  distin- 
guished colleague,  the  senior  Senator 
from  Arizona,  Senator  Damns  DcCom- 
ciNi,  was  appointed  Cochalrman  for 
the  l(X>th  Congress  on  February  26. 
Knowing  both  of  these  gentlemen  well 
and  having  the  highest  req;>ect  for 
their  talents,  I  am  confident  that  the 
Commission's  leadership  for  this  Con- 
gress is  In  good  hands  and  that  they 
will  aggressively  and  successfully 
pursue  the  Commission's  mandate  in 
the  Helsinki  process. 

The  Commission  Is  a  bipartisan,  bi- 
cameral, legislative  branch  agmcy 
which  Includes  executive  branch  mem- 
bers and  deals  with  foreign  policy  in  a 
particiilarly  complex  multilateml  area. 
With  Stdtt's  very  capable  aaslstaTice, 
we  were  able  to  function  effectively, 
advancing  the  cause  of  human  righta 
and  woridng  toward  the  kind  of  world 
In  which  we  all  want  to  live— a  secure 
world  at  peace  and  marked  by  growing 
trust,  confidence,  and  cooperation 
among  nations. 

I  will  not  try  to  tell  you  that  there 
were  not  diaagreemmta  among  the 
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about  TsrfcMu  aipects 
8tat«/Hdalnkl  polley- 
M  aajFione  i^io  attended 
oould  honeitly 
of  thflM  rtlittrw 
I  able  to  aditere  a  Knixid 
C  of  the  ahape 
and  ooBtflBk  of  HaiiinM  iHooeii  policy 
and  to  anpiof  our  efforti  to  improve 
ani  wihanna  that  p(dley  and  Its  Imple- 
mwitatliM  I  want  to  nommend  all  of 
ny  USIaw  OoBBinlMlaaaen  for  their 
eoateibutioaa  to  that  undentandlnc 
and  our  Joint  etfoita.  On  the  ianies 
Iwlon  the  OommiHlon.  we  have 
ihown  how  a  Mpaitinn  approach  to 
fonign  poliey  can  worlc  for  our  long- 
tetm  national  Intereata. 

Hie  CammiariOD'i  annual  reports 
for  1968  and  1986  are  publiahed  by  the 
Ouiauuixiut  Frinttac  Office  as  Indi- 
Tldnal  doeomenti  and  are  included  aa 
weD  in  the  records  of  the  Ccmunis- 
rioBt  budieC  preaentatattons  before 
the  HOoae  Appmirlations  Subcommit- 
tee oo  Oommeree.  Justice.  State,  the 
Jtididaiy.  and  related  agenfdea.  These 
reporta  preaent  the  detailed  record  of 
the  Oommiarian's  activities  during  my 
dialnnanahip.  Instead  of  repeating 
hen  the  Informatim  provided  in  our 
annual  rqMvta,  I  refer  those  interest- 
ed in  this  infcnmatioo  to  those  re- 
ports, wfaldi  are  available  from  the 
COBUBisriim  or  the  Government  Print- 
tDcOCtlee. 

Today.  I  wHl  present  a  summary  of 
the  OommlssiaD's  activities.  In  future 
remarks,  I  wlU  diacuss  the  way  that 
Uhttad  States  HeUnki  policy  is  made, 
Soviet  polley.  NATO  policy,  the  role  of 
the  neutral  and  nooaligned  states  in 
the  iT^iMiwM  process,  and  interactions 
between  Helsinki  policy  and  other  im- 
portant areas  of  United  States  bilater- 
al and  multilateral  foreign  policy.  I 
win  eopclude  by  kxAing  at  the  future 
of  the  Helsinki  prooess  frcHn  my  per- 
at  the  end  of  2  years  as  Com- 
ichatman. 

Dorlnc  1985.  the  Commission  held 
Iwai  lini  on  the  foUowing  topics:  The 
Ottawa  Hmnan  Rii^ts  Experts'  meet- 
ing and  the  future  of  the  CSCE  proc- 
ess; human  rights  abuses  in  Cyprus: 
use  of  foroed  labtMr  in  the  Soviet 
Uhlan:  lestiletlons  cm  artistic  freedom 
in  the  Soviet  Uhlon:  Budapest  cultural 
forum:  and  Soviet  violations  of  the 

lT«>l«lwlri  aOOOrdta  In  Afgh*nl«tmn  Also 
In  1988.  the  Commissimi  participated 
In  the  following  formal  international 
events  In  the  Helsinki  process:  The 
Ottawa  Human  RliAits  Experts'  meet- 
ing; the  Stockholm  Conference  on 
and  Security  building 
disarmament  in 
known  ss  the  CJ3JL 
the  Budapest  cultural 
forum. 

During  1988.  the  Commission  held 
heartaio  on  the  following  U^ics:  1952 
lieOuxan-Watter  Act;  a  two-part 
on  the  future  of  the  CSCE 
a  two-part  hearing  on  the 


Bon  human  ecmtacts  experts'  meet- 
ing; the  Stockholm  Conference  and 
the  future  of  the  CSCE  process;  Soviet 
gnd  East  European  emigraticm  poli- 
cies; Natan  Shcharanaky  and  the  10th 
anniversary  of  the  Moscow  Helsinki 
monitoring  group;  the  Vienna  CJB.CE. 
f  ollowup  meeting;  and  the  conclusion 
Of  the  Stockholm  C  J>  JL  talks.  Also  in 
1986,  the  Commission  participated  in 
the  following  formal  international 
events  in  the  Helsinki  process:  the 
Bern  human  contacts  experts'  meet- 
Inr.  the  C  J3.E.  talks;  and  the  opeodng 
round  of  the  Vienna  C.S.C.E.  followup 
meeting. 

Commissioners  were  able  to  visit  and 
participate  In  each  Helsinki  process 
meeting  except  the  Budapest  cultural 
forum.  Because  of  the  leglalattve 
schedule,  it  was  impossible  to  orgimize 
a  visit  to  the  f onun.  Commission  staff 
was  heavily  and  continuously  involved 
In  both  preparations  for  and  conduct 
of  United  States  parUdpaUon  In  each 
of  these  Helsinki  events. 

Finally,  in  1986,  the  Senate  adopted 
Senate  Resolution  353,  i4>proprtating 
$200,000  to  support  an  Investigation  by 
the  Cranmlaslon  Into  the  Mlroslav 
If  edvid  incident.  The  Commission  has 
hired  two  professional  investigators,  a 
staff  attorney,  and  an  administrative 
assistant  to  form  the  investigative  imit 
performing  this  inquiry.  They  have 
been  hard  at  work  since  last  siunmer 
and  have  made  substantial  progress.  I 
expect  them  to  finish  their  woiic  in 
time  to  meet  the  May  14.  1987  dead- 
line for  submission  of  a  report  to  Con- 
gress on  their  findings.  In  the  interbn. 
the  investigation  is  being  conducted  in 
confidence  by  the  Commission,  ao  that 
a  professional,  comprehensive,  and  ob- 
jective examination  of  the  facts  and 
Circiunstances  can  be  concluded  and  so 
that  we  can  meet  the  terms  of  the 
mandate  set  forth  in  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 353. 

This  is  a  bare  outline  of  the  Commis- 
sion's activities.  Against  this  outline, 
let  me  describe  the  Commission's  oper- 
ations for  you.  In  the  words  of  our  es- 
tablishing statute.  22  UJ3.C.  3002. 
"The  Commission  is  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  monitor  the  acts  of  the  sig- 
natories which  reflect  compliance  with 
or  violation  of  the  articles  of  the  final 
act  of  the  conference  on  security  and 
cooperation  in  Europe,  the  Helsinki 
accords,  with  particular  regard  to  the 
provisions  relating  to  human  rights 
and  cooperation  in  humanitarian 
fields."  To  perform  this  fimction,  the 
Commission  had  a  fiscal  year  1986  ap- 
propriation of  $526,000.  These  funds 
were  used  to  pay  the  salaries  and  ex- 
penses of  the  Commission's  staff  and 
to  pay  for  Commission  operations. 

In  order  to  accomplish  its  monitor- 
ing function,  the  Commission's  staff 
participates  in  interagency  woiting 
groups  which  make  United  States  Hel- 
sinki process  policy.  They  work  very 
closely  with  the  Departments  of  State, 


Defense.  and  Commerce.  with 
A.C.D.A..  the  National  Security  Coun- 
cQ  staff,  and  other  U.S.  agencies.  They 
draft  position  papers,  provide  back- 
ground material,  and  write  speeches 
and  other  docummts  for  use  by 
United  States  delegations  at  Helsinki 
prooeas  events. 

Wlien  a  Helsinki  process  meeting  is 
takiiig  place.  Commission  staff  Is  fully 
integrated  into  the  official  United 
States  delegation,  serving  as  officers  in 
various  positions  of  responsibility.  For 
the  Vienna  CJS.CJL  followup  meeting 
which  began  on  November  4. 1986,  the 
Commission's  Deputy  Staff  Director, 
Sam  Wise,  was  appointed  to  the  rank 
Ambassador  by  the  President  and 
serves  as  Deputy  Chairman  of  the  UJS. 
delegation.  In  recognition  of  the  Com- 
mission's vital  role  in  the  Helsinki 
process,  both  my  distinguished  co- 
chairman,  Srht  Hotxr.  and  I  were 
appointed  vice  chairman  of  the  United 
States  delegation  to  the  followup 
meeting  and  had  the  opportunity  to 
make  personal  contributions  to  our 
work  at  Vieniui  during  the  first  round 
of  talks. 

In  addition  to  the  staf rs  work  with 
official  United  Stetes  agencies,  the 
foundation  of  our  efforts  rests  upon 
our  contacts  with  persons  and  non- 
governmental agencies  interested  in 
the  Helsinki  accords  and  their  success. 
We  do  a  great  deal  of  case  work.  Oiu- 
case  woi^  consists  of  assembling  files 
on  every  person  who  comes  to  our  at- 
tention with  a  problem  which  falls 
under  the  provisions  of  the  final  act. 
Relatives,  friends,  organizations,  and 
other  sources  provide  us  with  informa- 
tion concerning  prisoners  of  con- 
science, persons  who  are  denied  per- 
mission to  emigrate,  persons  who  are 
persecuted  because  of  their  religious 
beliefs,  political  activities,  or  cultural 
activities,  and  divided  families  or  sepa- 
rated spouses,  among  other  cases.  We 
also  assemble  thorough  documenta- 
tion on  government  policies  and  prac- 
tices which  violate  their  Helsinki  com- 
mitments. 

The  Commission's  staff  is  selected 
for  its  familiarity  with  the  languages 
and  cultures  of  the  nations  which 
have  the  worst  records  of  compliance 
with  the  human  rights  and  humanitar- 
ian affairs  provisions  of  the  Helsinki 
final  act.  Needless  to  say,  we  are  talk- 
ing about  the  Warsaw  Pact  states,  led 
by  the  Soviet  Unioa  The  Commis- 
sion'* files  provide  the  verbal  ammuni- 
tion for  our  efforts  to  achieve  better 
compliance  with  the  final  act  by  East- 
em  bloc  states.  The  names,  dates, 
placOB.  copies  of  laws  and  regulations, 
and  stories  of  great  personal  suffering 
and  hardship  contained  in  our  files 
provide  the  facts  we  use  to  prepare 
speeehes.  talking  points,  letters,  tele- 
grams, press  releases,  and  to  develop 
position  papers  and  proposals. 


At  this  point,  having  recognized  the 
contributions  of  the  CommiasiinierB 
and  explahied  the  work  of  the  staff.  I 
want  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues and  the  American  people  the 
Commission's  staff  and  commend 
them  individually  by  name  for  their 
exemplary  efforts,  high  professional- 
ism, dedication,  and  knowledge.  The 
members  of  the  staff  are  Michael  R. 
Hathaway,  Mary  Sue  Hafner,  Samuel 
G.  Wise,  Meredith  Brown,  Deborah 
Bums,  Barbara  Jeanne  Cart,  Cathy 
Cosman,  Lynne  Davidson.  Crest  De- 
chakiwsky,  Bfildred  Donahue.  Barbara 
Edwards.  John  Flnerty,  Robert  Hand. 
Frank  Heath.  Judy  Ingram.  Jesse 
Jacobs,  Paul  Lamberth.  Ron  McNa- 
mara.  and  Lenny  Stelnhom.  Thomas 
Wamer  is  on  detaU  to  the  Commission 
from  the  Government  Printing  Office. 

I  especially  want  to  recognize  the 
Important  role  Mike  Hathaway  played 
as  staff  director  of  the  Cominission 
during  the  90th  Congress.  Responding 
to  the  need  to  substantially  increase 
the  CommJasion's  level  of  activity  and 
expand  its  role  in  all  aspects  of  the 
Helsinki  process,  he  exercised  effective 
and  energetic  leadership  of  the  staff 
to  develop  and  implement  the  pro- 
gram I  felt  was  necessary.  He  built  an 
active  agenda  of  hearings  and  events 
based  upon  an  incisive  analysis  of  the 
Helsinki  process.  He  forged  a  coopera- 
tive relationship  with  Mary  Sue 
Hafner.  the  oochairman's  chief  staffer 
and  the  Commission's  general  counsel, 
which  complemented  and  supported 
the  close  relationship  between  myself 
and  my  cochairman.  We  were  able  to 
sustain  the  Commission  as  a  stable 
and  expert  organization  under  steady 
and  confident  administration,  great^ 
enhancing  our  effectiveness. 

The  Commission's  new  leadership 
has  selected  Sam  Wise  to  serve  as  staff 
director,  replacing  Mike.  Sam's  un- 
questioned expertise,  long  experience, 
and  substantial  abilities  will  ensiu« 
that  the  Commission's  work  continues 
to  meet  the  highest  standards.  I  com- 
mend him  on  his  appointment  and 
look  forward  to  working  with  him  in 
my  continued  role  as  a  member  of  the 
Commission. 

Returning  to  the  subject  of  the 
Commission's  work,  let  me  note  that 
some  signatory  states  outside  the 
Warsaw  Pact  have  problems  regarding 
compliance  with  some  of  their  Helsin- 
ki obligations.  Unlike  Eastern  bloc 
states,  we  usually  have  more  effective 
means  of  influencing  their  behavior  In 
these  areas  than  through  open  criti- 
cism in  the  public  f  ora  of  the  Helsinki 
process.  The  Helsinki  process  Is.  how- 
ever, the  best  way  to  reach  and  influ- 
ence the  hiunan  rights  and  humanitar- 
ian affairs  compliance  policies  of  the 
totalitarian  Eastern  bloc  states.  In  this 
group,  we  have  had  more  effect  aa 
non-Soviet  Warsaw  Pact  states  than 
we  have  had  on  the  Soviets  them- 
selves. This  Is  a  topic  I  wHl  discuss  in 


more  detail  as  I  progress  through  this 
review. 

During  my  tenure  as  chairman,  the 
central  fact  of  the  Helsinki  process 
was  the  Warsaw  Pact  states'  violation 
of  their  Helsinki  human  rights  com- 
mitments. Despite  recent  promising 
developments  in  the  Soviet  Union,  this 
remains  the  case  today  and  will 
remain  the  case  imtil  the  Soviets  and 
their  allies  decide  to  comply  in  fact 
with  the  promises  they  made  when 
they  agreed  to  the  Helsinki  Final  Act 
and  the  Madrid  concluding  document. 

Confronted  with  deliberate  viola- 
tions of  Soviet  and  other  Warsaw  Pact 
states'  Helsinki  promises  as  a  direct 
result  of  state  policies,  the  CcMnmis- 
sion  had  to  address  the  question  of  the 
credibility  of  the  Helsinki  process  in 
the  eyes  of  the  American  people. 
Prominent  critics  of  the  process 
charged  that  the  Soviets  got  the  best 
of  us  at  Helsinki  in  1975— that  the  So- 
viets were  seeking  the  equivalent  of  a 
formal  peace  treaty  ending  World  War 
II,  therefore  legitimizing  the  Red 
army's  redrawing  of  Eastern  European 
borders  by  force,  and  that  the  Soviets 
and  their  allies  made  human  rights 
promises  to  the  West  that  they  had  no 
intention  of  keeping  in  order  to 
achieve  this  goaL  Moreover,  the  critics 
allege,  by  continuing  to  talk  to  the  So- 
viets and  their  allies  in  the  fora  of  the 
Helsinki  process,  we  implicitly  grant 
them  international  political  legitima- 
cy, tolerating  with  a  diplomatic  nod 
and  wink  their  gross  failiue  to  meet 
their  Helsinki  obligations,  and  tacitly 
abandoning  the  exerdse  of  real  lever- 
age to  get  them  to  stop  violating  their 
citizens'  human  rights. 

These  criticisms  gained  public  prom- 
inence because  they  struck  a  reown- 
sive  chord  in  the  American  people.  As 
a  member  of  the  Conunission  since 
1981,  I  have  long  held  the  view  that 
what  is  necessary  from  the  UJ3.  per- 
spective is  the  coordinated  i4>pllcation 
of  a  combination  of  effective  tradition- 
al diplomacy  and  aggressive  and  skill- 
ful public  diplomacy.  The  goal  of  this 
enterprise  is  either  to  obtain  Soviet 
and  Warsaw  Pact  con4;>liance  with 
their  promises  or  to  cause  them  to  pay 
a  cost  In  their  international  relations 
directly  proportional  to  the  serious- 
ness of  their  violations  of  their  prom- 
ises. A  weU-coordinated  combination 
of  these  two  i«>proaches  was  lacking 
and,  to  an  extent,  still  is  lacking  in  the 
executive  branch's  Helsinki  process  ef- 
forts. I  will  explore  this  question  in 
greater  detail  in  subsequent  remarks. 

The  Commission's  response  to  this 
situation  was  to  capitalize  on  our 
luiique  composition  and  take  full  ad- 
vantage of  the  public  visibility  and  at- 
tractiveness of  our  issues.  If  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment was  reluctant  to  raise  public- 
ly and  discuss  in  a  frank,  factual,  and 
specific  manner  Soviet  and  other 
Warsaw  Pact  states'  hiunan  rights  vio- 


lations, the  CtHnmisalan  could,  to  i 
extent,  compensate  for  that  Calling.  If 
the  United  States  did  not  want  to  con- 
front the  policy  ianies  involved  in  the 
exercise  of  leverage,  through  our  hear- 
ings we  could  at  least  bring  the  issues 
before  the  public  and  give  interested 
experts  and  leaders  from  outside  the 
Government  the  oivortunity  to  com- 
ment and  recommend  courses  of 
action. 

Accordingly,  during  the  past  2  years, 
my  distinguished  cochairman  and  I 
held  hearings  on  the  entire  range  of 
issues  in  the  Helsinki  process.  We  at- 
tempted to  hold  hearings  both  before 
and  after  every  international  Helsinki 
process  meeting.  We  also  held  hear- 
ings intended  to  address  the  basic 
state  of  health  of  the  Helsinki  prooess 
and  to  deal  with  the  public  criticisms 
of  the  process. 

Our  objectives  were  to  raise  the 
public  profile  of  the  Helsinki  process 
as  a  whole,  to  allow  the  processes' 
public  constituencies  in  the  United 
States  the  opportunity  to  present 
their  views  on  the  prooess  and  to 
remain  fully  informed  about  United 
States  Helsinki  policy,  to  place  on  the 
record  the  United  States'  position,  to 
provide  Commissioners  the  public  op- 
portunity to  con4>llment.  criticize,  or 
make  recommendations  to  United 
States  officials  and  to  provide  an  op- 
portt^nlty  to  review  iierformance  and 
assess  the  results.  In  private,  we  also 
engaged  administration  officials  in  a 
continuing  dialog  about  United  States 
Helsinki  process  policy. 

We  sought  to  highlight  for  the 
American  people  the  lack  of  credibility 
of  the  Soviet  Union's  Helsinki  process 
promises,  hoping  that  the  Soviets 
would  respond  with  steps  to  improve 
their  compliance  in  order  to  avoid  col- 
lateral damage  to  their  public  credibil- 
ity across  the  board.  In  other  words, 
tiie  Commission's  focus  and  **"p^"«« 
was  on  the  public  diplomacy  element 
of  United  States  Helsinki  process 
policy.  We  sought  to  foster  public  sup- 
port for  the  Helsinki  process  by  direct- 
ly addressing  the  criticisms  of  the 
process  I  have  previously  noted. 

While  those  criticisms  struck  a  re- 
sponsive chord  in  the  American 
people,  I  believe  an  aggreasive,  active, 
and  well-coordinated  United  States 
Helsinki  policy  Is  the  best  answer  to 
the  critics.  The  process  has  profound 
inherent  value  to  the  United  States 
and  the  West  as  a  whole,  but  to  realize 
its  possibilities  requires  a  deep  under- 
standing of  it  and  a  willingness  to 
press  ahead  with  determlnatkm  over 
the  long  hauL  After  more  than  a  dec- 
ade's experience  with  the  process,  it  is 
clear  that  any  expectation  of  rapid, 
meaningful  progress  is  bound  to  be 
disi4>pointed. 

In  my  view,  traditional  diplomacy 
could  accomplish  littie  within  the  Hel- 
sinki process.  The  only  role  for  tradl- 
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ttooal  dWoTOcy  when  faced  with  ob- 
dimto  Sofkt  vlolaiUMM  It  the  exerdae 
of  leventa.  But  the  tmpoeitlan  of  the 
grain  eaalMuio  bf  Freeklent  Cmrter 
~  the  outer  Umlte  of  the  eff eo- 
I  of  our  lownge  over  Soviet  be- 
tamrlor.  Aooordlngly,  what  wm  needed 
wae  a  ridHful  ooinWnaMon  of  the  ezer- 
dM  of  kfvenfe.  recognWng  its  limited 
potential  for  modifying  Soviet  behav- 
ior, with  a  forceful.  cooBistent,  high- 
profile  putaUc  dtplnniany  nampalgn  de- 
ilpMd  to  emdoy  the  Soviet's  own  mls- 
daedi  to  ««"p— *^»»  their  credllrillty. 

We  achieved  a  recognition  of  this 
need  in  the  executive  branch.  In  fact. 
Dtatted  Statea  puUlc  diplomacy  In  the 
<r«i«it»M  ptoceai  has  noticeably  im- 
proved. What  hai  not  Improved  is  the 
eooidiiMtinn  of  traditional  diplomacy 
and  publle  dlpkwiacy.  I  completed  my 
tenn  as  chatnnan  with  the  clear  Im- 
proMlon  that  much  more  could  be 
done  than  was  being  done. 

Now.  conditions  are  changing.  In  the 
Soviet  Union,  we  have  "glasnost"  and 
"pereatrofka"  ("opennees"  and  "re- 
■tmeturtDg,"  reoecttvely).  Some  polit- 
ical prteoen  are  being  released  and 
there  has  been  a  small  increase  in  eml- 
gratiOD.  Cultural  freedom  is  improving 
aomewhat.  But  hundreds  of  political 
priaonew  remain  incarcerated,  families 
remain  divided,  religious  repression 
has  not  eased,  and  many  other  serious 
problems  remain.  Still.  Gorbachev's 
"refotms"  have  had  an  effect  on 
American  public  opinion  and  on  Amer- 
ican public  diptomacy. 

TblB  new  and  complex  situation 
poaea  serious  challenges  to  the  Com- 
miaslan  and  to  United  States  Helsinki 
poUey'  I  will  address  these  matters  in 
greater  detail  in  snbaequent  remarks. 

In  coneiualofn,  Ifr.  President.  I  have 
set  forth  In  theee  short  remarks  an 
uveivlew  of  the  Commission's  respon- 
aibflitlea,  oompoaitlon.  function,  activi- 
ties,  and  method  of  operating  under 
mj  chairmanship.  It  was  an  enjoyable, 
active,  and  challenging  2  years.  I 
would  not  have  missed  the  opportuni- 
ty to  lead  the  Commission.  I  take  away 
from  my  term  as  chairman  the 
memory  of  the  pe<H>le  I  was  personally 
able  to  help-peimde  like  Mikhail  Stu- 
kaUn  and  RImma  Braave— and  the 
privilege  to  have  met  and  woi^ed  with 
acme  of  the  moral  heroes  of  our  time— 
Matan  Sharaiwky,  his  wife  Avltal.  and 
Turi  CMov.  among  others— and  the 
deep  fedtog  that  I  was  able  to  accom- 
pUah  aomething  to  ease  the  suffering 
of  thoae  vrtio  are  still  denied  freedtmi 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 

I  tieaaure  my  associations  with  the 
coticeiiied  Americans  who  form  the 
groupa  of  private  dtiaeiis  pressing  for 
improved  Soviet  and  other  Warsaw 
Pact  oompUanfee  with  their  Helsinki 
obUgaUona.  They  give  freely  of  their 
time,  effort,  and  money,  from  the 
heart,  for  people  who  they  do  not 
know.  Tliey  march,  they  q^eak.  they 
write,  they  organlae.  trying  to  bring 


the  benefits  of  respect  for  human 
tights  and  fundamental  freedoms  to 
the  oppreased  millions.  They  are  living 
proof  that  the  spirit  of  our  democracy 
Is  alive  as  a  beacon  to  our  own  people 
and  to  the  people  of  the  world.  Their 
courage  and  their  sacrifices  are  an  ex- 
ample to  us  aU.« 


YOUTH'S  COMMITIiOaiT  TO 
ENDINO  HUNGER  WEEK 

•  Iflr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  coqionsor  legislation  draig- 
aatlng  the  week  of  April  26.  1987. 
through  May  2.  1987.  as  "Youth's 
Commitment  to  1i^n^^^T^g  Hunger 
Week."  I  commend  my  distinguished 
colleague.  Senator  Dodd.  for  recognlz- 
kig  the  vital  role  of  our  Nation's  youth 
ki  mobilizing  this  country's  efforts  to 
eliminate  world  hunger. 

Hunger  is  the  cause  of  more  than 
SS.OOO  deaths  worldwide  every  day.  Of 
the  24  victims  claimed  by  hunger 
every  minute.  18  are  children.  More 
and  more  of  our  Nation's  young  are 
becoming  aware  of  these  tragic  statis- 
tics, and  translating  that  awareness 
kito  action  is  an  effort  to  bring  the 
ksue  of  hunger  into  focus  for  the 
entire  Nation. 

A  number  of  youth  organizations 
have  organized  in  response  to  the 
world  hunger  crisis.  One  such  organi- 
sation, called  Youth  Ending  Hunger, 
has  committed  itself  to  the  effort  to 
end  hunger  by  the  end  of  this  century. 
As  a  demonstration  of  that  commit- 
ment, they  are  gathering  signatures  of 
over  100,000  students  who  share  their 
goal. 

I  am  pleased  to  support  Senator 
DoDD's  resolution  designating  a  week 
to  their  honor.  I  encourage  my  col- 
leagues to  lend  their  support  to  this 
legislation.* 


written.  I  can  assure  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey,  however,  that  I  am  sym- 
pathetic to  his  cause,  and  that  I  will 
woi^  with  him.  the  other  coeponsora 
of  the  bill,  and  the  Senators  from 
South  Dakota  to  fashion  a  fair  and  eq- 
ultatte  solution  to  this  issue.  I  believe 
it  is  possible  to  reestablish  the  Great 
Sioux  Reservation,  consistent  with  the 
long-«ettled  expectations  and  rights  of 
the  nm-Indian  citizens  of  South 
Dakota.  I  can  assure  Senator  Bradlkt 
and  the  people  of  the  Sioux  Nation 
that  I  will  work  diligently  with  them 
to  bring  this  dream  to  fruition.* 


THE  SIOUX  NATION  BLACK 
HILLS  ACT— S.  705 

•  Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  on 
Tuesday.  March  11,  I,  along  with  Sen- 
ators iMotm  and  Pkll.  introduced  S. 
705.  By  a  mistake,  the  Senator  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Evans]  was  Usted  as 
a  cosponsor.  As  the  statement  he  filed 
with  our  bill  clearly  indicates,  he  is 
•ot  a  cosponsor  of  the  bilL  He  is,  how- 
ever, supportive  of  our  efforts  to  re- 
solve the  issue  and  has  promised  his 
cooperation. 

Senator  EvAifs  is  always  thoughtful 
and  I  am  certain  his  insight  will  be  in- 
valuable. His  interest  is  most  welcome. 
Although  he  Is  not  a  cosponsor  at  this 
time,  I  hope  to  see  him  become  one  in 
the  future. 

Mr.  EVANS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
my  colleague  and  friend  from  New 
Jersey  for  that  clarification.  A&  I 
stated  on  the  day  the  Sioux  Nation 
Black  Hills  Act  was  introduced.  I  have 
grave  concerns  about  several  of  the 
provisions   of   this   bill   as   currently 


PROPOSED  REINTERPRETATION 
OF  ABM  TREATY 

•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day the  Foreign  Relations  and  Judici- 
ary Committees  held  Joint  hearings  on 
the  Reagan  administration's  proposed 
reinterpretation  of  the  ABM  Treaty.  I 
sit  on  both  committees,  so  I  took  a  spe- 
cial toterest  in  this  first  of  two  hear- 
ings. It  was  very  instructive. 

The  Issue  in  question  Is  really  very 
simple.  It  is  whether  the  Senate  in 
1972  agreed  to  a  specific  understand- 
ing of  what  the  treaty  allows  and  what 
it  forbids,  and  whether  the  President 
now  will  faithfully  execute  the  su- 
preme law  of  the  land.  It  Is  only  sec- 
ondarily, although  no  imimportantly, 
a  matter  of  what  Idnd  of  development 
and  testing  can  occur  under  the  ABM 
Treaty. 

Senator  Joseph  Biseh  has  intro- 
duced a  bill.  Senate  Resolution  167. 
which  I  am  proud  to  cosponsor.  It  Is  a 
responsible  resolution  that  simply  says 
a  treaty's  interpretation  stems  from 
the  oftaterials  placed  before  the  Senate 
by  the  Executive,  and  that  in  the  case 
of  the  ABM  Treaty  any  deviation  from 
the  Itradltlonal  imderstandlng  prohib- 
iting development,  testing,  or  deploy- 
ment of  sea-based,  air-based,  space- 
based,  or  mobile  land-based  ABM  de- 
vices Is  Inconsistoit  with  the  treaty's 
provkdons.  It  further  states  that  any 
amendment  offered  to  the  ABM 
Treaty  must  occur  with  the  agreement 
of  the  parties  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate. 

I  would  like  to  cite  Just  a  few  pas- 
sages from  the  testimony  given  on 
these  matters.  Prof.  Louis  HenUn.  uni- 
versity professor  and  former  Harlan 
Flske  Stone  professor  of  constitutional 
law  at  Columbia  University,  told  the 
committees: 

The  President  can  only  make  a  treaty  that 
means  what  the  Senate  understood  the 
treaty  to  mean  when  the  Senate  gave  its 
oonKnt.  The  Senate's  underatandlng  of  the 
treaty  to  which  It  consents  Is  binding  on  the 
President. 

A  future  President  cannot  then 
attach  a  different  meaning  to  the 
treaty  as  its  has  been  traditionally  un- 
derstood. 

Senator  Sam  Numr.  the  chairman  of 
the  Armed  Services  Committee,  has 


examined  the  treaty's  negotiating 
record  and  ratification  proceedings  in 
detaU.  He  has  "examined  the  reinter- 
pretation's  analysis  of  the  Senate  rati- 
f ici^on  proceedings  and  found  its  con- 
clusions with  respect  to  this  record  not 
to  be  credible."  Senator  Nuim  testified 
that  the  Nixon  administration  pre- 
sented the  traditional  Interpretation 
and  "the  Senate  clearly  imderstood 
this  to  be  the  case  at  the  time  it  gave 
its  advice  and  consent  to  the  ratifica- 
tion of  the  treaty." 

Senator  J.  William  Pulbright,  chair- 
man of  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee and  floor  manager  of  the  treaty 
during  the  Senate's  consideration  of 
the  treaty,  said  that  "neither  the 
President,  the  Secretary  of  State,  nor 
any  of  the  President's  arms  control  ad- 
visers suggested  that  the  treaty  would 
permit  of  development,  testing  and  de- 
ployment of  antiballistic  missiles  in 
space  of  imder  any  technology  not 
then  existing."  The  meaning  of  a 
treaty,  he  says,  "is  informed  by  the  in- 
terpretations spelled  out  in  its  legisla- 
tive history  as  well  as  by  all  relevant 
executive  communications"  and  not 
"what  a  later  generation  of  policymak- 
ers would  like  it  to  mean." 

And  Prof.  Laurence  Tribe,  Tyler  pro- 
fessor of  constitutional  law  at  Harvard 
University,  testified  that  to  "ascertain 
the  meaiUng  of  a  treaty  one  must  un- 
derstand what  the  Senate  that  gave  its 
consent  to  the  making  of  that  treaty 
had  before  it.  To  permit  that  meaning 
to  be  changed  by  reference  to  some- 
thing that  the  consenting  Senate  did 
not  have  before  it.  and  particularly  by 
reference  to  something  that  was  delib- 
erately withheld  from  the  Senate 
during  the  debates  on  ratification, 
would  profoundly  pervert  the  entire 
process." 

Invoking  the  negotiating  record  to 
the  virtual  exclusion  of  the  Senate's 
ratification  proceedings,  as  the  admin- 
istration holds,  would  apportion  more 
responsibility  to  Soviet  negotiators 
and  what  they  may  or  may  not  have 
said  in  secret  than  to  the  100  Senators 
who  constitutionally  share  in  the 
treaty-making  power.  In  this  regard, 
Atnram  and  Antonia  Chayes  recently 
asked  in  a  Jime  1986  Harvard  Law 
Review  article  on  the  ABM  Treaty  re- 
interpretation  whether  it  was  "consist- 
ent with  the  constitutional  structiue 
for  the  Executive,  more  than  a  decade 
after  the  treaty  was  ratified,  to  ad- 
vance an  interpretation,  based  on 
secret  materials  that  were  not  before 
the  Senate  when  it  gave  its  advice  and 
consent."  I  think  the  answer  must  be 
it  is  not  consistent. 

Mr.  President,  recently  I  came  across 
an  article,  again  written  by  Abram  and 
Antonia  Chayes,  that  has  direct  bear- 
ing on  these  hearings  and  on  the 
matter  of  reinterpreting  the  ABM 
Treaty.  The  article  i4>peared  in  the 
January/February  1987  issue  of  Arms 
Control  Today,  and  is  sobering  read- 


ing. The  message  is  that  at  the  1986 
Reykjavik  sununit  and  in  Geneva 
today  we  are  still  miles  apart  on  nego- 
tiating limits  on  strategic  offensive 
and  defensive  arms.  A  major  stum- 
bling block  is  the  pace  and  scope  of 
the  SDI  Program  and.  hand  in  hand 
with  this,  the  respect  for  the  tradition- 
al and  logical  understanding  of  the 
ABM  Treaty. 

The  Chayes'  point  out  that  the 
United  States  Is  pushing  for  a  10-year 
period  of  unlimited  testing  and  devel- 
opment in  space,  leading  to  a  scrap- 
ping of  the  treaty  after  this  period  of 
time.  The  Soviet  delegation  is  saying 
that  some  testing  and  development 
may  be  acceptable,  but  within  the 
basic  framework  of  the  ABM  Treaty 
and  after  which  time  the  treaty  will 
still  be  in  force.  Clearly,  this  Is  not  the 
stuff  of  which  fruitful  negotiations  are 
made.  '  <' 

I  hope  we  will  be  more  forthcoming 
in  Geneva  in  the  strategic  area,  and  I 
hope  that  the  adminlAlaaUon  will  not 
let  its  i4>parent  commitment  to  revis- 
ing the  ABM  Treaty  get  in  the  way  of 
a  good  agreement.  I  commend  to  my 
colleagues  the  article  by  Abram  and 
Antonia  Chayes,  "The  Future  of  the 
ABM  Treaty,"  and  I  ask  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Rbcord  in  full.  I  also 
commend  to  my  colleagues'  attention 
the  Chayes'  article  in  the  June  1986 
Harvard  Law  Review,  "Testing  and 
Development  of  'Exotic'  Systems 
Under  the  ABM  Treaty:  The  Great 
Reinterpretation  Ciu>er,"  and  I  ask 
that  this  too  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord 
in  full. 

The  material  follows: 

Tbx  Futxtrk  op  the  ABM  Tkkatt 

(By  Abram  Chayes  and  Antonia  Chayes) 

(Abram  Chayes.  the  Felix  Frankfurter 
Professor  of  Law  at  Harvard  Law  School, 
and  Antonia  Chayes.  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  ENDISPDTE.  Inc.,  a  consulting 
firm  on  alternative  forms  of  conflict  resolu- 
tion, and  former  under  secretary  of  the  Air 
Force,  Jointly  delivered  the  keynote  address 
at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Arms  Control 
Association  on  December  5,  1986.  Some  of 
Antonia  Chayes'  remarks  refer  to  her  par- 
ticipation on  December  3  and  4  in  the  Dart- 
mouth Conference  Arms  Control  Task 
Force,  an  ongoing  U.S.-8oviet  exchange. 
Amu  Control  Today  is  pleased  to  publish 
the  text  of  their  remarks  at  the  azmual 
meeting.) 

AirroHiA  Chatu:  Right  after  the  Reykja- 
vik summit,  we  wrote  that  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union  were  within  reach  of 
an  across-the-board  agreement  for  drastic 
reductions  In  strategic  offensive  and  inter- 
mediate nuclear  forces,  but  that  the  talks 
obviously  foundered  on  the  future  of  the 
Strategic  Defense  Initiative.  No  formula  was 
found  that  could  bridge  what  appeared  to 
be  a  narrow  gap  between  the  Soviet  and 
American  positions  on  the  pace  and  nature 
of  research  and  development  of  space-based 
defensive  systems. 

The  positions  are  technically  dose,  but  In 
concept  and  i>olltlcal  thrust  they  are  miles 
apart.  We  have  been  meeting  with  a  group 
of  Soviet  academicians,  and  we've  gottoi 
very  deeply  into  the  subject  It  certainly 


made  some  of  us  on  the  American  side  feel 
there  was  more  tragedy  than  triumph  be- 
cause of  what  could  be.  On  the  other  hand, 
we  haven't  given  up  completely. 

The  United  States  ivoposal  on  July  25  was 
that  for  five  yean  the  U.8.  would  adhere  to 
the  ABM  Treaty.  t>erfonnliig,  and  I  quote  In 
part  ".  .  .  devekvment  and  tes^ig.  whi«^  is 
permitted  by  the  ABM  Treaty."  And  that's 
a  very  important  comma  and  "which".  After 
five  years,  either  side  could  move  out  of  the 
treaty,  but  would  be  obligated  to  make  a 
proposal  first  that  would  eliminate  all  bal- 
listic missiles,  and  second,  would  share  the 
benefits  of  SDI  technology.  That  proposal 
would  be  negotiated  over  a  two-year  period, 
at  the  end  of  which  either  party  was  tree  to 
deploy. 

At  Reykjavik,  the  President  extended  the 
period  to  meet  the  Soviets,  who  had  come 
down  from  IS  to  10  years  in  their  proposaL 
He  extended  the  period  up  to  10  years,  but 
conditioned  It,  first,  on  the  elimination  of 
all  ballistic  mlssUes  in  the  second  five  years 
of  the  strategic  offensive  forces  agreement. 
The  Soviet  proposal  at  Reykjavik  was 
written  in  the  fonn  of  a  draft  directive  to 
the  foreign  ministers  and  was  handed  to  the 
President  at  the  beginning  of  the  summit. 
We  spent  a  few  days  looking  at  that  text. 
What  It  says  Is  very  Imiwrtant  and  explains 
a  great  deal  about  the  breaktip  of  the  meet- 
ing. The  Soviet  statement  says  that  for  the 
purpose  of  strengthening  the  ABM  Treaty, 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
should  make  a  commitment  for  10  years  not 
to  exercise  their  right  to  withdraw  and  that 
both  sides  should  strictly  adhere  to  all  the 
obligations  of  the  treaty  In  their  entirety. 
According  to  the  Soviet  proposal,  testing  of 
all  spaced-based  elements— and  note  the 
word  "elements"— of  ballistic  missQe  de- 
fense systons  in  outer  space,  except  re- 
search and  testing  in  laboratories,  should  be 
prohibited.  This,  the  proposal  said,  will  not 
ban  testing  of  fixed  ground-based  systems 
and  their  components,  which  Is  allowed  by 
the  ABM  Treaty. 

We  spent  a  lot  of  time,  as  have  many  gov- 
ernment officials,  trying  to  grasp  the  Import 
of  this  proposaL  It  clearly  meant  someUiing 
more  than  a  10-year  commitment  not  to 
withdraw.  There  were  some  bus  words  in 
the  proposal,  and  the  buza  words  really  set 
off  some  of  the  people  at  the  summit,  and 
especially  the  President.  One  bu^  word  was 
"strengthening"  the  ABM  Treaty,  which 
was  understood  to  mean  amending  the  ABM 
Treaty.  That  is  the  way  It  was  read  by  the 
President. 

Then  came  the  word  "element."  The  Sovi- 
ets proposed  that  research  and  testing  of 
space-based  "elements"  be  restricted  to  the 
laboratory,  which  was  read  by  the  Ameri- 
cans as  a  more  restrictive  Interpretation  of 
the  ABM  Treaty.  The  U.S.  delegates  thus 
thought  the  Soviets  wanted  to  amend  the 
treaty. 

Some  of  the  Soviet  academicians  and  offi- 
cials we  talked  to  have  made  clear  that  they 
did  expect  at  Reykjavik  to  be  asked  wliat  aU 
of  this  meant.  What  the  Soviets  want  Is  an 
assurance  that  the  United  States  wont  be 
aggressively  developing  defensive  systems 
that  would  be  capable  of  deployment  and 
that  would  pennit  U.S.  forces  to  strike  first 
and  cripple  the  Soviet  retaliatory  capabil- 
ity—at  the  same  time  that  the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  United  States  are  reducing  their  nu- 
clear forces  by  50  percent. 

Absam  Chatxs:  Tou  ought  to  see  the  dif- 
ference here  between  the  U.S.  and  the 
Soviet  positions.  The  UJ3.  position  is  10 
years  and  out  It  was  originally  seven  years 
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between  the  two  superpowers.  It  Is  central 
to    the    present    sttateglc    arms    control 

T«arh«o     Tta   <l*iniao   wmiM    end   the   era   of 


Article  n  Is  OD  its  fSoe  a  ftmetiOMl  def In- 
tlon.  It  defines  the  prohibited  syrtems  on 
the  basis  of  ■■»»f«MM«»i/<«<    not  technolocv. 


systems,"  instead  of  dealing  with  the  matter 
by  special  language  In  the  sutaBtaottre  provi- 
sions of  the  Treaty,  as  had  been  ortainally 
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At  ttw  and  of  Mfen  jfttn  the 
b«  anr,  wwjibuiO  would  be 
to  do  vlwt  Xbmg  mntod.  We  iroold 
■Mdt  by  tlM  tnoty  f  or  aoMB  yeon.  or  abide 
bgr  ttao  BOW  HnufHMnt  fat  Mren  yeon, 
but  at  the  end  «<  tliat  tiBM  both  ildee  were 
toaa  to  daploy.  Whwiaa  the  Sorlet  poattlon 
WW  to  agree  not  to  wtthdraw  for  10  yeaia. 
taut  at  tha  and  o<  10  yoaia  we  would  atOl  be 
'  the  ABM  TVeatj.  That's  a  very  major 
I  in  the  eoneeptlon  of  what  the  10- 
imaai 

QuvaK  It  ia  impoaaible  to  be- 
Uava  that  five  yeara,  or  evm  10  years,  of 
^f—* '*gr  taatkw.  whldi  ia  in  fact  allowed 
^  the  tradlttoaal  intatpretatian  of  the 
treaty,  would  land  to  a  point  where  a  ded- 
I  eonld  be  made  oo  whether  the  technol- 
and  we  were  ready  to 
defenae  ■ystems.  We 
eoohkit  poaalWy  dei4oy  without  a  long 
period  o(  taatinc 

I  ttiink  the  Sovleta  are  wOllnc  to  live  for  a 
10-year  petted  onder  the  treaty  becauae 
thay  reaUaa  that  there  would  be  another  10- 
yaar  parted  fd  vary  tntcoatve  twtlng  before 
thara  wooid  be  aaythinc  ready  to  deploy. 

What  ia  doaa  to  tragedy  ia  that,  it  certain- 
ly amaaia  to  bm  after  oonvenattaoa  of  the 
laat  few  daya,  the  Sovieta  could  have  relaixed 
thair  propoMl  to  atrengthen  the  treaty,  and 
the  Umted  atatea  could  have  propoeed  a  10- 
yaar  period  of  robuat,  wen-paced  reeearch  to 
I  about  the  tcdinology  fuUy  within  the 
of  the  ABII  Treaty.  On  that 
I  there  would  be  a  bridge  between  these 
two  poattlana.  which  now  seem  so  iinbridge- 


Bot  this  ooaaproBlae  doean't  really  meet 
tha  Rarident'a  viaten,  nor  of  the  SDI  enthu- 
.  tot  tham,  the  value  of  testing  is  not 
but  h  to  obtain  the  same  or 
Ughar  level  of  funding  for  BOL  Also,  there 
are  people  within  the  government  who  don't 
want  any  anna  control  and  aeiae  on  this  as  a 
very  good  way  to  avoid  an  agreement.  It's 
perfectly  dear  there  cannot  be  reductions  In 
off enalve  f oroea  without  acme  commitment 
oo  the  part  of  the  United  Statea  not  to  build 
defeoK. 

AauM  Cbatik  Everybody  talks  about 
SDI  One— thia  total,  complete  defense 
agalaat  aO  miasilfs  Then  there's  SDI  Two, 
whldi  is  a  point  defense  of  missile  sDo  sites. 
Then  there's  SDI  Three.  wUch  is  a  com- 
plete defenae  against  arms  controL  And  it's 
really  SDI  Three  that  is  the  administrar 
Uon's  position. 

It  looks  like  the  two  sides  are  actually 
dose  together.  Tou  can  bridge  this  with 
aome  lawyer'a  language.  What  you  have 
here  la  a  couple  of  aoggy  wwds  like  "compo- 
ncntB~  and  "dements"  that  one  side  trans- 
latea  one  way  and  the  other  side  translates 
another.  Tou  could  get  some  intermediate 
ground  that  would  accommodate  the  Inter- 
eaUofbothsldea. 

AaKMRA  Cbstb:  And  that's  still  true, 
technleally. 

[  Cbatcb:  Technically.  But  if  you  ez- 
the  undertytog  directions  on  both 
sides,  you  hear  the  United  States  saying:  we 
want  a  10-year  period  of  unlimited  testing 
and  devdopment  In  space,  at  the  end  of 
wlddi  the  treaty,  rm  afraid,  no  longer  i«>- 
pUea.  And  you  hear  the  Soviet  side  saying: 
we  are  prepared  to  accept  a  somewhat  ex- 
panded notion  of  testing  and  devdopment 
of  elwnenta  In  voce,  but  under  the  treaty 
regtane  for  a  period  of  10  years  in  which  you 
cant  wtthdraw  from  the  regime  and  there- 
after the  regime  eontlnuea.  So  thoae  are 
vary,  very  different  outlooks  towards  the 
totme.  Whan  you  try  to  bridge  thoee  out- 
looks yon  find  that  it's  very  difficult. 


This  ABlf  story  is  characteristic  of  the 
«ms  control  sUmt  generally  in  the  last  sev- 
eral years.  The  Soviets  are  taking  what  I 
Vould  say  is  a  "pro-arms  eontnd  podUon" 
and  they're  shoirtng  us  a  degree  of  modera- 
tion. Imagination,  and  flexibility  in  reqKmd- 
iag  to  the  situation  as  it  devdcqw.  Mean- 
While,  the  United  States  is  digging  In  and  re- 
fusing to  alter  its  fundamental  reaistance  to 
an  agreement. 

In  the  Intermediate  nuclear  forces  (INF) 
srea,  it  was  dear  long  before  Reykjavik  that 
the  Soviets  were  willing  to  go  to  senHKro 
levels  of  missiles  in  Europe.  In  fact.  I  think 
it  was  dear  at  the  time  of  the  "walk  in  the 
woods"  that  you  could  have  gotten  an  agree- 
ment on  INF  at  very  low  numerical  levels. 
Sboce  then  the  Soviets  have  said  they  are 
prepared  to  limit  their  Asian  SS-SOs  to  100. 

AiraoanA  Chatss:  And  that's  been  a  really 
huge  move  f  oreward. 

Abbam  Cbatis:  At  the  Stockholm  negotia- 
tions [on  confidence-  and  security-building 
measures  in  Europe]  the  Soviets  moved  to 
meet  VS.  objections  on  a  number  of  counts: 
on  the  size  of  the  military  exercises  to  be 
subject  to  the  notification  requirement;  on 
la^ectlon  and  verification,  and  so  on.  In 
the  test  ban  area  the  Soviets  have  reixwted- 
ly  come  forward  with  new  and  attractive 
pitvosals  and  a  moratorium  in  which  they 
Imve  persisted  over  a  long  period  of  time  de- 
^ite  almost  provocative  refusal  to  accept  it 
GO  our  part. 

The  Soviets  have  also  made  new  verifica- 
tion invitations,  some  of  them  practiod. 
aome  of  them  only  rhetorical,  but  at  least 
verbally  the  Soviets  have  said  that  they  are 
prei>ared  to  accept  on-site  inqwctlon  in 
ways  that  were  not  previously  available. 

AmoHiA  Chatss:  In  generaL  consider  the 
distance  the  Soviets  have  moved  on  verifica- 
tion from  where  they  were  before.  The 
wbole  notion  of  on-site  inspection,  which 
was  considered  very  intrusive  before  by  the 
Soviets,  has  been  a  logjam.  That  Is  now  at 
least  theoretically  broken  in  the  context  of 
the  proposals  that  have  been  made. 

Assam  Chatss:  Across  the  whole  spectrum 
the  Soviets  have  been  much  more  receptive 
to  ideas  about  intrusive  verification  tech- 
niques. On  the  test  ban  they  suggested  that 
they  were  prepared  to  think  alx>ut  a  phased 
movement  to  a  comprehensive  test  ban  over 
a  period  of  years.  Now,  all  of  these  fscts  I 
think  are  well  known  to  the  people  in  this 
room.  But  they  are  not  widely  Imown  and 
their  true  significance  Is  not  appreciated  by 
the  American  public. 

The  administration  has  a  standard  re- 
sponse to  every  new  Soviet  proposal.  It  Is  to 
discuss  it  as  a  propaganda  ploy  by  a  state- 
ment out  of  The  White  House  the  day  after 
the  proposal  Is  announced.  The  effect  of 
that  is  dmply  to  cut  off  discussion,  analysis, 
and  careful  consideration  of  the  pros  and 
cons  of  that  propoeaL  We  in  the  arms  con- 
trol community  have  contributed  to  what 
hM  become  a  major  mis-education  of  the 
American  public  on  the  arms  control  situa- 
tion. We've  all  grown  up  in  an  era  whm  it 
lass  necessary  to  m^intjiin  our  credibility, 
our  political  credibility,  by  being  "even- 
hatnded"  in  the  arms  control  business.  That 
hns  meant  in  the  last  few  years,  that  if  we 
criticise  the  United  States  and  its  podUons, 
then  we  also  have  to  criticize  the  Soviet 
Onion,  or  at  least  not  say  anything  nice 
about  the  Soviet  Union.  The  effect  is  to  re- 
inforce the  stereotypes  that  dominate  this 
Whole  business,  the  stereotypes  that  arms 
control  negotiations  sre  a  scrotum  game  in 
irtilch  the  object  is  to  come  out  better  than 
the   other   side.   True,   we're   pursuing   a 


tntarest,  but  at  the  end  the  treaty 
ou^trto  leave  us  better  than  the  other  guy. 

Another  stereotype  is  that  if  It's  a  aero- 
sum  wme.  tha  Bovleta  are  trying  to  win  it 
and  tHey^  trying  to  beat  us  by  the  use  of 
guile  and  chicanery.  I  beUeve.  of  course, 
that  9oviet  arms  control  offers,  and  pod- 
tions.  and  propoaala,  like  American  otfen, 
and  podtions.  and  propoaals,  must  be  sub- 
ject to  careful  and  ptditical  analysis.  There's 
no  reason  to  let  anybody  off  the  hook  on 
that,  they  certainly  shouldn't  be  taken  at 
face  value.  But,  as  Tray  said  about  the 
ABM  propoaal.  often  they're  not  rMlly  in- 
tended to  do  any  more  than  apea  the  con- 
versation or  set  a  framework  for  more  de- 
taOed  and  careful  negotiation. 

But  I  think  we  cannot  let  reasonable  cau- 
tion diacure  some  fundamental  and  basic 
trutha  At  least  since  the  Gobrachev-era 
began,  the  Soviets  have  shown  a  willingneas 
to  negotiate  in  good  faith  on  arms  control 
mattels  across  the  board.  They  have  demon- 
strated this  by  oxning  forward  with  a  wide 
range  of  constructive  and  serious  prcvosals 
in  maay  ftelds.  They  have  maintained  flexi- 
bility and  they  have  kept  the  dedbel  level 
and  the  rhetorical  level  relatively  low,  all 
things  conddered. 

My  personal  view  is  that  we  don't  need 
any  fgncy  theories  about  bargaining  chips 
or  musde  or  negotiating  constraints  to  ex- 
plain (his  phenomenon.  I  think  it  can  be  ex- 
plained by  a  rational  and  human  concern  on 
the  part  of  the  Soviet  Union  for  the  future 
of  thdr  own  country.  And  indeed  for  the 
future  of  the  planet. 

By  contrast,  here  in  the  United  States  the 
dominant  factions  and  people  in  the  admin- 
istration, though  there  are  some  exceptions, 
don't  want  sn  sgremnent  and  have  resisted 
It  at  every  turn.  The  administration  has 
move^  when  it  has  moved,  only  so  far  as  it 
hss  boen  forced  to  move  by  public  and  con- 
gresd<}nal  opinion.  Even  when  the  adminis- 
tration has  moved.  It  has  not  come  forth 
with  serious  substantive  proposals.  It  has 
tended  to  rely  on  public  relations,  like  the 
Reykjavik  spin,  and  anU-Sovlet  rhetoric. 

The  chief  respondbillty  for  lack  of 
progros  in  arms  control  lies  with  the 
United  SUtes,  and  not  with  the  Soviet 
Union,  It  is  important  that  the  American 
people  understand  that.  I  think  that  ia  a 
task  that  those  of  us  who  believe  in  arms 
control  have  to  take  very  serioudy  for  the 
future. 

[From  the  Harvard  Law  Review,  June  lOMl 

[comanTAUxs*] 
Tssnao  AMD  Devslophkict  op  "Exotic"  Sts- 

TmaUwPKa  thx  ABM  Thxatt:  Thx  Osxat 

RxntTZsraxTATioM  Cars 
(By  Abram  Chayes**  and  Antonia  Handler 
Chayes***) 

In  October  1S85,  the  Reagan  Administra- 
tion ploposed  a  sweeping  new  interpretation 
of  the  Treaty  between  the  United  States  of 
Ameridt  and  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics  on  the  UmiUtion  of  Anti-Ballls- 
Uc  MIssUe  Systems  (the  ABM  Treaty).' 
Under  this  new  dispensation,  the  ABM 
Treaty  wotild  permit  the  development  and 
testing  of  anti-ballistic  missQe  weapons 
based  In  space  and  using  lasers,  partide 
beams,  and  other  novel  technologies.  The 
new  iaterpretatlon  is  directly  contrary  to 
the  pOdtira  taken  by  the  United  SUtes 
since  1972,  when  the  Treaty  was  signed. 

The  Issue  is  not  simply  a  lawyer's  qiurrd 
or  an  academic  exerdae  in  textual  snalyds. 
The  ABM  Treaty  is  the  only  bilateral  arms 
control  agreement  In  full  force  and  effect 


between  the  two  supertwwers.  It  is  central 
to  the  present  strategle  arms  control 
regime.  Its  demise  would  end  the  era  of 
arms  limitation  by  agreement,  for  if  this 
treaty  collapea.  it  is  hard  to  see  why  either 
country  would  want  to  enter  another  one. 

The  new  interpretation  must  be  seen  in 
the  context  of  President  Reagan's  Strategic 
Defense  Inltiattve  (SDI).  On  March  23, 
1983,  the  President  Uunched  this  new  pro- 
gram, challenging  American  sdence  and 
technology  to  devise  a  def  endve  shield  that 
would  protect  the  nation  against  strategic 
nudear  missiles— that  would  render  such 
weapons  "impotent  snd  obsolete."'  UntQ 
October  1900.  the  SDI  had  been  defended 
by  government  lawyers  on  the  ground  that 
it  was  oonflned  to  "research,"  which  is  not 
prohibited  by  the  Treaty.'  The  propoeed  re- 
interpretatlon  would  insulate  SDI  from  the 
lian  of  the  Treaty  beyond  the  research 
phase,  through  the  stages  of  development 
and  testing.  The  Treaty  would  by  this  inter- 
pretation prohibit  raly  the  actual  deploy- 
ment of  a  mace-based  system.  Such  a  read- 
ing is  a  gross  distortion  of  both  the  lan- 
guage and  purpoae  of  Vbt  Treaty. 

I.  TBI  TIXATT  nXT 

It  should  be  said  at  the  outset  the  realisa- 
tion of  the  goal  set  by  Preddent  Reagan  is 
prohibited  by  the  Treaty.  In  artide  1(2), 
"Each  Party  undertakes  not  to  deploy  ABM 
systems  for  a  defense  of  the  territory  of  its 
country  snd  not  to  provide  a  base  for  such  a 
defense.  .  .  ."  Indeed,  the  bade  purpose  of 
the  Treaty  is  to  prevent  the  parties  from 
ever  acquiring  the  capability  to  establish 
the  nationwide  defense  sgainst  strategic  bal- 
listic missiles  that  the  Preddent  seeks.  The 
question  is  how  dosely  a  party  can  ap- 
proach that  goal  without  fatally  rupturing 
the  Treaty. 

A.  Article*  II  and  V 
Artide  V(I)  of  the  Treaty  bans  the  test- 
ing, devdopment,  and  deployment  of  all 
ABM  systons  other  than  fixed  land-based 
systems.  It  states:  "Each  Party  undertakes 
not  to  devdop,  test,  or  deploy  ABM  systems 
or  components  which  are  sea-based,  air- 
based,  space-based,  or  mobile  land-based." 
The  comprehensiveness  of  this  prohibition 
is  confirmed  by  the  equally  sweeping  defini- 
tion of  ABM  systems  in  artide  n  of  the 
Treaty:  "For  the  purpoae  of  this  Treaty  an 
ABM  system  is  a  system  to  counter  strategic 
ballistic  missQes  or  their  elements  in  flight 
trajectory,  carrently  consisting  of:  (a)  ABM 
interceptor  mlssUes. .  .  .  (b)  ABM  launchers, 
. . . :  and  (c)  ABM  radars, . . ."« 

Despite  the  clarity  of  these  provisions,  the 
new  interpretation  asserts  that  the  United 
States  can  devdop  snd  test  space-based 
antl-taallistic  missile  systems  without  violat- 
ing the  Treaty  provided  they  are  based  on 
"other  physical  prindples"  •  (such  as  lasers 
or  partide  beams)  than  thoee  employed  by 
the  systems  in  use  when  the  Treaty  was 
conduded  in  1972. 

By  what  legerdemain  can  the  straightfor- 
ward prohibition  of  artide  V(i)  be  converted 
into  a  limited  ban  on  devdopment  and  test- 
ing of  1970's  technology  only?  The  State 
Department  Legal  Adviser  sought  to  sccmn- 
pliah  ttito  result  by  turning  the  c(»nprehen- 
dve  definition  of  ABM  systems  contained  in 
Artide  11(1)  into  a  itmiuny  defintion.  con- 
fined to  systems  comprising  the  three  con- 
ventional componoits:  missiles,  launchers, 
and  radara  According  to  the  Legal  Adviser's 
testimony:  "[Article  ni  can  more  reason- 
ably be  read  to  mean  that  the  systems  con- 
templated by  the  treaty  are  those  that  serve 
the  functloiw  described  and  that  currmtly 
consist  of  the  listed  componenta"  * 


Artide  n  is  on  its  fSoe  a  functional  defin- 
tion. It  deflnea  the  prohibited  systems  on 
the  basis  of  perf<»manoe.  not  technology. 
The  word  "and"  does  not  sppear  in  the 
Treaty  text.  Even  if  it  did.  it  is  hard  to  see 
how  it  would  convert  the  language  of  sub- 
paragraphs (a),  (b),  and  (c)  into  words  of 
limitation.  The  natural  rwrtlng  of  the 
phrase  "currently  consisting  of'  makes  the 
system  deacrlptimi  that  foUows  Illustrative, 
not  limiting. 

The  legislative  history  supports  this 
oommon-sense  interpretstion.  When  the 
ABM  Treaty  was  tiaiwmltted  by  the  Pred- 
dent to  the  Senate  for  advice  and  consent,  it 
was  aoccnnpanled  by  a  detaUed  "Report  by 
Secretary  of  State  Rogers  to  President 
Nixon  on  the  Strategic  Arms  limitation 
Agreements."*  Statements  made  by  the 
Preddeitf  and  his  senior  officials  in  present- 
ing the  Treaty  to  the  Senate  have  particular 
weight  on  questions  of  the  interpretation  of 
the  treaty.  The  Senate's  understanding  of 
the  treaty  on  which  it  acts  depends  on  the 
interpretations  provided  by  the  Preddent, 
who  negotiated  the  treaty.  Such  interpretsr 
Uons  are  deddve  with  respect  to  the  obliga- 
tions assumed  by  the  United  Statea* 

The  report  of  Secretary  Rogers  expressly 
and  unambiguously  affimts  the  functional 
character  of  the  Article  n  definlti<Hi:  "Arti- 
de mi)  defines  an  ABM  system  in  terms  of 
its  functUm  SB  'a  syst«n  to  counter  strategic 
ballistic  missiles  or  their  elements  in  flight 
trajectory.'  noting  that  such  systems  'cur- 
rently' consist  of  ABM  interceptor  missUes, 
ABM  launchers,  and  ABM  radars."'  This 
passage  appears  at  the  beginning  of  the  aec- 
ti(m  of  the  report  entitled  "Future  ABM  Sys- 
tems," and  obviously  is  intended  to  explain 
the  wllcabillty  of  the  Treaty  to  such 
futttfe  systema  The  quoted  passage  directly 
contradicts  the  contention  of  the  Legal  Ad- 
viser that  the  definition  is  limited  to  sys- 
tems using  conventional  technology.  Secre- 
tary Rogers'  m>ort  makes  dear  that  the 
eniuneraUon  of  the  components  is  an  illus- 
trative reference  to  systems  currently  in 
use,  not  a  limitation  of  the  coverage  of  the 
Treaty. 

The  Legal  Adviser  is  able  to  adduce  no 
support  for  his  podtion  that  artide  n  Is  a 
Kmtting  definition,  dther  in  the  legislative 
history  or  in  contemporaneous  or  later  ac- 
counts by  officials  associated  with  the  nego- 
tiating or  ratification  procesa  In  fact,  as  Dr. 
Raymond  Oarthoff,  the  Executive  Secre- 
tary and  a  Senior  Adviser  in  the  United 
States  delegation  that  negotiated  the 
Treaty,  tells  us: 

"The  word  "currently"  was  deliberately 
inserted  into  a  previously  adopted  text  of 
Artide  n  at  the  time  agreement  was 
reached  on  the  future  systems  ban  in  order 
to  have  the  very  effect  of  dosing  a  loophole 
to  the  t>an  on  futures  in  both  Artides  ni 
and  V  (and  several  others)."'" 

If  the  draftsmen  had  wanted  a  limiting 
definition,  they  bad  it  in  the  "previously 
adopted  text"  to  which  Dr  Oarthoff  refers. 
We  know  from  his  account  that  this  penulti- 
mate text  defined  an  ABM  syston  ss  "a 
system  to  coimter  strategic  ballistic 
missiles  ...  in  flight  trajectory,  consisting 
of  .  .  .  missilea  .  ■  .  launchers,  .  .  .  and 
radars."  There  could  be  no  conceivable 
reasMt  for  deUberately  Inserting  the  word 
"currently"  into  that  sentence  if  the  inten- 
tion had  been  to  rr*^*"^^*"  a  itmiMny  defini- 
tion. As  the  discussion  bdow  of  the  negoti- 
ating history  showa  the  purpose  of  this 
drafting  change  was  to  ensure  the  oompre- 
hendve  covomge  of  future  systems  by 
means  of  the  definition  of  the  term  "ABM 


systema"  instead  of  dealing  with  the  matter 
by  special  language  in  the  substantive  provi- 
sions of  the  Treaty,  as  had  been  originally 
sought  by  the  United  Statea 

Once  the  functional  character  of  the  arti- 
de n  deOniUon  is  establiahed.  the  reading 
of  article  V  to  ban  devdopment  and  twitlnr 
of  space-based  systems  using  future  technol- 
ogy Is  inescapable.  This  reading  is  alao  fully 
supported  by  the  legislattve  history.  The 
Rogers  report  itself  does  not  state  expressly 
that  artide  V  applies  to  "exotic"  as  wdl  as 
omventlonal  systema  But  other  key  admin- 
istration witnesses  testifed  categorically 
that  it  does  so  spply.  Secretary  of  Defense 
Laird,  for  example,  in  a  written  response  to 
a  question  from  Senator  Ooldwater  of  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  concern- 
ing "development  of  a  boost-phaae  intercept 
capability  or  lasers,"  replied: 

"There  is  ...  a  prohibition  on  the  devd- 
opment, testing,  or  deployment  of  ABM  sys- 
tems which  are  qwoe-baaed,  as  well  as  sea- 
based,  air-based,  or  mobile  land-based.  The 
UdS.  dde  understands  this  prohibition  not  to 
apply  to  basic  snd  advanced  research  snd 
exploratory  development  of  technology 
which  could  be  associated  with  such  sys- 
tems, or  their  componenta 

"There  are  no  restrictions  on  the  develop- 
ment of  lasers  for  fixed,  land-based  ABM 
systema  The  ddes  have  agreed,  however, 
that  deployment  of  such  systems  .  .  .  shall 
be  subject  to  discussion  in  accordance  with 
artide  xni  .  .  .  and  agreement  in  accord- 
ance with  artide  XIV  .  .  ."■> 

This  is  an  explldt  confirmation  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  that  artide  V  does 
prohibit  development  and  testing  of  space- 
based  systems  embodying  new  physical  prin- 
clplea  such  as  lasers.  It  is  not  dted  by  the 
Legd  Adviser  in  his  testimony  and  memo- 
randum In  support  of  the  relnterpretation. 
Dr.  John  Foster,  Director  of  Defense  Re- 
search and  Engineering,  the  offidd  in  the 
defense  Departmoit  directly  respondble  for 
all  research  on  exotic  ABM  systema  also 
confirmed  this  interpretation  of  artide  V." 
The  Senate  fully  understood  the  Import 
of  these  statements  by  high-ranking  admin- 
istration witnesses.  Senator  Thurmond  sup- 
ported the  Treaty,  but  mentioned  among 
his  reservations:  "It  also  prevents  us  from 
developing  new  kinds  of  systems  to  protect 
our  population.  The  most  pmnislng  type 
appears  to  be  the  laser  type,  based,  on  en- 
tirely new  prliHdples.  Yet  we  forgo  forever 
the  ability  to  protect  our  people."''  Senator 
Buckley,  one  of  the  two  who  voted  against 
the  Treaty,  was  even  more  tpecMe: 
"[Alrtlde  V  of  the  ABM  treaty  .  .  .  would 
have  the  effect  ...  of  prohibiting  the  de- 
velopment and  testing  of  a  laser  type  system 
based  In  space  .  .  .  The  technologicd  posd- 
blllty  has  been  formally  exduded  by  this 
agreement."'* 

There  is  not  a  single  podtive  statonent  in 
the  legislative  history  interpreting  artide  V 
as  limited  to  current  technology.  Secretary 
Rogers  does  not  mention  exotic  systenos  in 
describing  that  artide,  but  he  does  express- 
ly adopt  a  functlond  reading  of  the  artide 
n  definition  of  ABM  systema  That  reading 
neoemarily  entails  that  the  ban  on  develop- 
ment and  testing  in  artide  V  apply  compre- 
hendvely  to  all  space-based  ABM  systema 
whether  composed  of  1072-type  components 
or  using  other  physicd  prindplea  Witnesses 
sometimes  referred  to  the  ban  on  deploy- 
ment of  exotic  ABM  systems  without  men- 
tioning the  11m1tBt<""»  on  devdopment  and 
testing.  But  whenever  the  Senate  evpressly 
addressed  the  issue  of  future  systema  ad- 
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unequivocally    using  such  componenta  that  ia  convention- 
I  by  artide  V.    d  technology,  could  be  deployed.  Agreed 
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■toted  unequlTocftlly 
oovared  by  kitUe  V. 
40r«Ml  StatemciU  D 


n  «iKl  V  *n  the  most 
'  lelfirt  to  the  pnmsBX  controveray, 
t«o  oQmt  pravMone,  artlcte  in  uid  Asreed 
BHatmmmA  l>,  tm  alM  doady  imrolred.  Arti- 
flle  m  fiteliM  the  only  e^Udt  ezeeptton 
to  the  Ttaaty^  wweplm  imtiltiltioiis.  It 
IWTmIU  dtpioyBMiA  of  flzed  land-bMed  syi- 
tam  at  fe«o  rttao— one  around  a  party'i  oa- 
tkMiol  eapttal  and  one  at  a  mlarile  field— and 
Ik  dmmaerfbeB  In  detail  the  type  and  quan- 
tity or  anowaUe  componenta."  Acreed 
;  D  la  one  of  a  aeC  of  Agreed  State- 
I  mtttaled  by  the  beadi  of  the  two  dele- 
1  to  the  Treaty.  The 
I  uaed  aa  a  dimftinc  device  to 
daiify  meclHe  potaita  or  remove  poeBible 
anMiultlai  In  nan  tMicnl  language  tn  the 
body  of  the  Tteafey.  They  were  tranamltted 
to  the  Senate  aa  part  of  the  Treaty." 
Agreed  StataBMBt  D  provtdeK 

m  onlsr  to  taiaare  the  fulfillment  of  the 
obligation  not  to  deploy  ABM  ayatema  and 
their  t""—**"  exeept  aa  provided  In  Artl- 
da  m  of  the  Tteaty.  the  Partiea  agree  that 
In  the  event  ABM  ayatema  baaed  on  other 
pttadplea  and  tncludlng  oompo- 
I  capable  of  aubatttotlng  for  ABM  inter- 
[  launehera,  or  ABM 
created  tn  the  future,  specific 
Wmttatlnna  on  aneh  ayatema  and  their  omn- 
I  would  be  aohjeet  to  diaeuaalon  In  ac- 
\  with  Artlde  xm  [eatabllahlng  the 
Oonaoltattve  Coramlaalon]  and 
In  ancordanwi  with  Article  XIV 
[the  "— ''W^'ff  artide]  of  the  Treaty."  " 

The  legal  Adviaer  arguea  that  because 
agreed  Statement  D  la  the  only  part  of  the 
Treaty  that  apedflcally  mentlcHia  future 
torhnnlnglea.  It  muat  be  taken  as  setting 
forth  the  rulea  that  govena  their  treatment 
Ulna,  aa  to  ayatema  "baaed  on  other  physi- 
cal prtuclplea.''  only  deploymoit  is  prohibit- 
ed. TUa  argument  assnnw  the  validity  of 
the  taitenwetatlan  of  artlde  n  as  a  limiting 
definition,  embracing  only  conventional 
ABM  ayateuia  and  ezduding  all  exotic  sys- 
tems from  the  prohlbitlona  on  testing  and 
developanent  in  aitlde  V.  The  Legal  adviaer 
danlea  that  the  pcohHritian  in  Agreed  SUte- 
ment  D  la  aildreaaul  to  fixed  land-baaed  sys- 
only:  "IVothlng  tn  that  statement  sug- 
that  tt  appUea  only  to  future  syst^ns 
that  are  fixed  land  baaed. .  .  ."  >• 

Bat  the  Agreed  Statement  doea  Indicate 
that  tt  la  confined  to  fixed  land-based  sys- 
tcma.  Hie  Inrtnrtng  dauae  redtes  that  its 
purpoae  Is  to  "taiaure  the  fuIlfOlment  of  the 
obligation  not  to  deploy  ABM  systons  and 
their  oomponents  except  as  provided  in  Artl- 
de in  of  the  Treaty."  And  as  we  have  seen, 
the  deploymenta  peimltted  under  article  in 
are  ftied  land-baaed  ayatema  using  1970b- 
type  technology.'* 

The  Legal  Adviaer  would  have  us  believe 
that  the  Agreed  Statement,  tacked  on  at  the 
end  of  the  Treaty.  Impneed  a  new  and  reach- 
ing aubatantlve  pmhlWtlon  on  the  deploy- 
ment of  exoUe  ayatema  not  found  elsewhere 
tn  the  Inatrament.  The  statement's  role  is 
much  more  modeat.  however,  and  much 
more  appropriate  to  the  character  of  such 
atatcmenta.  Aa  auggeated  in  the  inducing 
danae.  tt  riarlflea  and  atrenthena  the  oldlga- 
ttana  of  artlde  HL  m  that  article,  the  limits 
on  dqdoymenta  at  the  peimitted  sites  are 
expreaaed  In  tenaa  of  mlasQes,  launchers, 
and  radara,  the  oomponenta  of  systems  then 
In  nae.  Becaaae  artlde  in  lieglna  with  an  un- 
dartakhw  "not  to  deploy  ABM  systems  or 
their  oomponenta  except"  as  provided  in  the 
artlde.  the  tanpUcatlon  ia  that  only  systems 


using  such  components,  that  Is.  convention- 
al technology,  could  be  deployed.  Agreed 
Statement  D  makes  this  tmpUdt  limitation 
eKplldt  by  stating  expreaaly  that  deploy- 
ment of  systems  baaed  on  exotic  technology 
it  prohibited  by  the  obligations  undertaken 
IB  Artlde  m. 

There  is  a  further  special  reascm  for  a 
statement  emphaslalng  the  prohibition  on 
the  deployment  of  fixed  land-baaed  exotics. 
Aa  noted  above,  artide  m  establishes  strict 
limitations  on  the  firepower  and  targeting 
oapabllities  of  systons  deployed  at  the  per- 
mitted ABM  sites.  These  limitations  are  de- 
igned to  ensure  that  deployments  at  those 
dtes  could  not  function  as  systems  for  the 
defense  of  national  territory  or  as  a  base  for 
such  systems,  in  violation  of  artide  L  The 
constraints  were  expressed  in  terms  of  the 
then-current  teclinology— primarily  as 
quantitative  ceilings  on  the  number  of  mls- 
Aea,  launchers,  and  radars.**  These  quanti- 
tative reatrictions  would  have  no  meaning  in 
relation  to  systems  "based  on  other  physical 
prindplea."  If  such  systems  were  "created  in 
the  future."  therefore,  the  parties  would 
have  to  discuss  how  or  even  whether  compa- 
rable restrictions  on  firepower  and  capabU- 
ity  of  the  new  technology  could  be  devised. 

Finally,  the  Legal  Adviser's  reading  of 
Agreed  Statement  D  makes  an  absurdity  out 
of  the  text  of  the  Treaty  proper.  In  his 
analysis,  the  body  of  Treaty  would  not  pro- 
hibit deployment  of  exotic  systems  imless 
they  were  fixed  land-based.  But  for  Agree- 
ment Statement  D,  he  says,  the  Treaty 
Would  prohibit  d^loyment  on  such  systems 
only  where  conventional  deployment  was 
pennltted,  and  allow  deployment  in  all  envi- 
ronments where  conventional  systems  were 
prohibited.  Is  it  conceivable  that  a  treaty 
text,  hammered  out  over  two  years  of  ardu- 
ous negotiations  and  review,  would  mandate 
such  an  absurdly  self-contradictory  result, 
to  be  rescued,  and  then  only  partially,  by 
the  device  of  an  Agreed  SUtement,  append- 
ed at  the  last  moment? 

C.  The  Purpose  of  the  Tnatv 

The  interpretation  of  solemn  obligations 
affecting  the  security  of  the  United  Stetes 
and  the  world  demands  more  than  playing 
word  games  with  the  text  to  see  what  mean- 
ings it  can  be  made  to  bear.  The  fundamen- 
tal reason  why  the  reinterpretoUon  of  the 
treaty  is  unacceptable  is  that  it  reflects  no 
iatelUglble  policy  or  purpose. 

The  essential  assurance  each  side  sought 
ia  the  ABM  Treaty  was  that  the  other  was 
not  working  to  achieve  an  effective  territori- 
al defense  against  ballistic  missiles.  For  this 
purpose,  a  simple  prohibition  on  deploy- 
aente  was  not  enough.  If  only  deployment 
were  prohibited,  one  side  might  bring  a 
system  through  the  process  of  research,  de- 
velopment, and  testing  to  the  very  brink  of 
(tevelopment— and  then  escape  the  tzeaty 
constraints  by  withdrawal  (permitted  on  six 
months  notice  tmder  article  XVd))  or 
simply  by  repudiation. 

The  United  Stotes  was  particularly  con- 
cerned to  guard  against  this  "breakout"  pos- 
sibility. It  sought  positive  limitetions  to  in- 
crease the  lead-time  between  the  moment 
when  a  party  might  decide  to  try  for  an 
ABM  system  and  the  time  when  it  could 
achieve  one.  Expanding  this  lead-time  itself 
reduced  any  incentive  for  noiux>mpliance, 
because  it  meant  that  the  United  Stotes 
would  have  time  to  respond  to  a  Ineakout 
attempt  before  the  Soviete  could  capitalize 
an  it.  Many  of  the  detailed  provisions  of  the 
Treaty  reflect  this  concern." 

There  is  simply  no  basis  for  ri<iiMngiii«htT»y 
between  conventional  and  exotic  technol- 


ogies In  terms  of  the'danger  of  breakout.  It 
would  have  made  no  aense  at  all  to  ^tend 
fbur  fean  in  painful  negotiation  to  ensure 
ilgain^t  breakout  fmn  the  Treaty  with  con- 
vteticaial  ayatema,  while  at  the  same  time 
peimilting  tree  testing  and  development  of 
"futute"  systems,  as  to  which  the  uncertain- 
tiee  were  very  much  greater,  right  up  to  the 
point  pt  deptoymmt" 

Con«iatent  with  these  interests  and  con- 
cema,  many  XJJB.  officials,  as  noted  below. 
Initially  wanted  a  complete  ban  on  futuristic 
systems."  The  bureaucratic  musde  of  the 
Army,  which  had  a  research  and  develop- 
ment program  for  fixed  ground-based  lasers 
under  way,  was  strong  enough  to  prevent 
this  eomprehenslve  solution.**  The  final 
T3A  podtion  reflected  an  internal  compro- 
mise: devdopment  and  testing  in  the  fixed 
land-based  mode  but  not  otherwise,  and  no 
deployment  at  alL  According  to  U.S.  partid- 
pante  In  the  negotiationa.**  that  was  the  po- 
sition that  ultimately  prevaUed.  The  limited 
compromise  made  sense  given  the  oonf  igiira- 
tion  of  domestic  bureaucratic  and  political 
forces.  To  have  accepted  a  treaty  that  se- 
verely limited  conventional  technologies  but 
let  exntics  run  free,  however,  would  have 
negated  the  very  purpoae  for  which  the  ne- 
gotiation was  begun  in  the  first  place. 

In  summary,  the  basic  aim  of  the  Treaty 
is  to  bar  defense  of  the  national  territories 
of  the  parties  sgainst  strategic  ballistic  mis- 
siles. It  thus  embodies  the  strategic  theory 
of  mutual  deterrence  based  on  assured  retal- 
iatory capadty  of  each  side.  In  addition,  it 
would  reduce  the  impetus  for  an  upward 
spiral  In  offensive  arms,  which  was  to  tte 
controlled  by  the  companion  Interim  Agree- 
ment on  the  Llmltotion  of  Strategic  Offen- 
sive Arms.** 

Accdrdingly,  the  definition  of  ABM  sys- 
tems to  artlde  n  is  cast  in  terms  of  system 
function  rather  than  system  technology, 
and  cavers  future  as  well  as  "current"  sys- 
tems. It  follows  that  the  article  V  prohibi- 
tion asalnst  testing,  development,  and  de- 
ployment of  all  but  fixed  land-based  sys- 
tems gpplies  to  systems  baaed  on  exotic  as 
weU  at  1972-type  technologies.  The  only  ex- 
ception to  these  prohibitions  is  the  testing 
and  devdopment  at  agreed  test  ranges  and 
deployment  of  fixed  land-based  systems  at 
two  sites  (now  one),  subject  to  strict  quanti- 
tative and  qualitetive  limitetions,  as  provid- 
ed in  artides  m  and  IV.  The  limits  in  arti- 
cle m  refer  to  missiles,  launchers,  and 
radars  thus  implldtly  confining  deploy- 
ment io  systems  using  conventional  technol- 
ogy. Agreed  Stetement  D  clarifies  artide  m 
by  making  explidt  this  prohibition  against 
replacing  any  or  all  of  the  permitted  deploy- 
mente  by  exotic  fixed  land-based  systems, 
except  with  the  concurrence  of  the  other 
party. 

n.  THX  mOOTIATIllG  RXCORO 

The  Legal  Adviser  asserts  that  the  reinter- 
pretatlon  is  supported  by  the  classified  ne- 
gotiatkig  record.  "The  parties,"  he  says, 
"did  not  agree  to  tian  development  and  test- 
ing of  such  systems  or  componente,  whether 
on  land  or  in  space."**  He  contends  that  al- 
though U.S.  negotiators  tried  to  obtain  a 
ban  on  development  and  testing  of  future 
systems,  "the  record  of  the  negotiations 
fails  to  demonstrate  that  they  actually  suc- 
ceeded in  achieving  their  objective  .  .  . 
CTlhey  failed  to  obtain  the  ban  they  sought 
....'*•  In  a  recent  addreas  to  the  Ameri- 
can Sodety  of  International  Iaw,  he  stated 
that  the  Soviete  refused  to  accept  language 
proffered  by  the  American  ddegation  (pre- 
sumably as  a  part  of  what  became  artide  V) 
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prohibiting    development    and    testing    of 
"future  devloea."** 

Becauae  the  record  is  secret,  these  stete- 
mente  cannot  be  directly  contradicted.  But 
oontonporaneous  accounts,  the  recollec- 
tims  of  parttoipante  in  the  negotiations, 
and  (m-the-reoord  statemente  of  officials 
with  aoeeas  to  the  classified  materials  pro- 
vide gllmpaes  of  the  negotiating  history.  Ac- 
cording to  the  reoollections  of  Ambassador 
Qerard  C.  Smith,  the  head  of  the  delega- 
tion, and  other  delegation  members  no 
Icmger  in  government,  the  Soviete  under- 
stood and  accepted  artide  V  as  a  ban  on  de- 
velopment and  testing  of  future  exotic  sys- 
tems and  components.** 

No  doubt  there  were  disagreemento  be- 
tween the  two  sides  over  language  and 
draftsmanship.  Such  semantic  batties  are 
common  in  long  and  hard-fought  negotia- 
tions. In  the  end.  as  Dr.  Oarthoff  steted 
before  the  present  controversy  arose,"  they 
were  resolved  by  the  insertion  of  the  word 
"currently"  into  the  definition  of  ABM  sys- 
tems in  artide  n  to  ensure  that  systems 
udng  new  technologies  and  composed  of  dif- 
ferent componente  would  be  covered  by  the 
ban  on  testing  and  development  in  artide  V. 

John  Newhouse,  in  his  authoritetive  book 
Cold  Dawn,  gives  an  account  of  the  evolu- 
tion of  the  U.S.  negotiating  position.  He 
tells  us  that  at  first  U.S.  offtcials  favored  a 
complete  ban  on  exotic  systems.  On  July  2, 
1971,  it  was  proposed  "to  ban  exotics  by 
specifying  that  everything  not  allowed  to  a 
SALT  agreement  was  forbidden.""  The  pro- 
posal was  the  subject  of  debate  within  the 
UJ3.  government.  The  controversy  was  re- 
solved by  National  Security  Decision  Memo- 
randiun  127  that  "banned  everything  other 
than  research  and  development  on  fixed 
land-based  exotics."**  When  the  podtion 
was  presented  in  Oeneva,  there  was  at  first 
some  hesitation  by  the  Soviet  Union.  But, 
Newhouse  relates,  "toward  the  end  of  Janu- 
ary .  .  .  the  Soviete  accepted  the  U.S.  i>06l- 
tion  on  exotic  systems."** 

If,  as  the  Legal  Adviser  asserte,  "the  Sovi- 
ete refused  to  go  along,  and  no  such  agree- 
ment was  reached."  **  established  Stete  De- 
partment procedures  would  have  required 
the  delegation  to  send  a  reporting  telegram 
explidtly  steting  that  they  had  failed  to 
carry  out  their  instructions  on  that  issue. 
Indeed,  the  delegation  could  not  have 
agreed  to  a  text  that  rejected  the  U.S.  posi- 
tion on  such  an  important  point  without  ex- 
press permission  from  Washington.  Such  a 
telegram  would  be  a  part  of  the  neRotlating 
record.  The  Legal  Adviser's  theory  of  an  un- 
documented "faUure  to  agree"  is  simply  Im- 
plausible to  anyone  familiar  with  Stete  De- 
partment procedures. 

Moreover,  the  practice  in  the  SALT  I  ne- 
gotiations when  the  Soviete  refused  to 
accept  a  major  U.S.  position  was  not  simply  '■ 
to  walk  away  in  silence.  A  special  device,  the 
imllateral  stetement,  was  used  to  deal  with 
such  situations.  These  stetemente  acknowl- 1)  However,  that  agreement  does  permit  re- 
edge  that  the  parties  have  failed  to  reach.  ^  search  short  of  field  testing  of  a  prototype 


spect  to  the  rllsaiiti  f  m  iiI  over  land-mobUe 
ICBM  launcheia.  why  not  as  to  testing  and 
development  of  exotictf^M  systems? 

Finally,  the  Legal  kdvlaer's  reliance  on 
the  stUl-daasifled  negdtiatlng  record  raises 
an  issue  of  prindple  tllat  is  not  affected  by 
the  actual  content  of  that  record.**  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Commlt- 
X(ee  have  requested  ao^pas  to  the  negotiating 
record,  so  far  unsucc!easfully.l*;The  Senate, 
upfer  the  ^Constitution,  is  a  IbD  partner  in 
the  <  treaty-making  process. 'Is '^  consistent 
with  the  constitutional  structura  for  the  Ex- 
ecutive, more  than  a  deoldk  ^  after  the 
Treaty  was  ratified,  to  advance  mi  Interpre- 
tetion,  baaed  on  secret  materiaJ^that  were 
not  before  the  Senate  when  it  gave  ite 
advice  and  consent  and  are  iK>t  now  avail- 
able to  it?  More  broadly,  is  such  a  procedure 
consistent  with  the  requlremente  of  ac- 
countebillty  in  a  democratic  policy? 

If  the  Legal  Adviser  continues  to  rely  for 
his  condudon  on  an  admittedly  arguable 
reading  of  the  negotiating  record,  it  seems 
to  us  that  he  is  under  an  obligation  to  make 
the  relevant  portions  public  If  that  is  im- 
poadble  because  of  the  requlremente  of  con- 
fidentiality in  international  negotiations, 
then  interpl4tetion  of  the  Treaty  must  be 
tiased  solel#/pn  the  text  and  the  public 
record.  1 

HI.  STTBSMUEltT  nrrERmXTATIOH 

As  a  matter  of  United  Stetes  law  and 
under  international  canons  of  construction, 
consistent  interpretetion  of  the  meaning  of 
an  enactment  by  the  administrative  bodies 
charged  with  ite  Implementetion  is  entitled 
to  very  great  weight.**  The  consistent  Inter- 
pretetion of  article  V  by  the  U.S.  agencies 
supports  the  trsditloiud  Interpretetion. 

Each  year  since  1978,  the  Aims  Control 
and  Disarmament  Agency  has  been  required 
by  law  to  prepare  an  Arms  Control  Impact 
Stetement  for  presentetlon  to  C^iutress.*' 
Through  fiscal  year  1985,  each  of  these 
stetemente,  without  exception.  Including 
those  prepared  by  the  Reagan  Administra- 
,tion,  expllclUy  endorses  the  traditional  In- 
terpretetion.*' The  latest  such  stetement 
for  fiscal  1985  says:  "The  ABM  Treaty  pro- 
hibition on  devdopment,  testing  and  de- 
ployment of  spacebased  ABM  systems,  or 
componente  for  such  systems,  applies  to  di- 
rected energy  technology  (or  any  other 
technology)  used  for  this  purpose."  ** 

Moreover,  the  Strategic  Defense  Initiative 
Organization  (SDIO),  the  entity  in  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  with  responsibility  for 
the  conduct  of  the  Star  Wars  program,  has 
heretofore  operated  on  the  as8un\ption  that 
the  traditional  Interpretetion  of  the  Treaty 
applies  to  the  program.  In  Ite  198S  report  to 
Congress  on  the  compliance  stetus  of  the 
program.  It  acknowledges  that: 

"The  ABM  Treaty  prohlbite  the  develop- 
ment, testing,  and  deployment  of  ABM  sys- 
tems and  componente  that  are  space-based, 
air-based,  sea-based,  or  mobile  land-based. 


agreement  on  a  point  of  particular  Interest 
to  the  United  Stetes  and  assert  In  substance 
that  the  United  Stetes  will  regard  conduct 
inconsistent  with  the  U.S.  position  as  Incon- 
sistent with  the  agreement.** 

The  imllateral  statement  technique  was 
used  in  the  Interim  Agreement  with  respect 
to  land-mobOe  missiles.**  In  that  case,  the 
Soviete  refused  an  explicit  prohibition  on 
mobility  that  had  been  a  major  U.S.  negoti- 
ating objective.  The  unilateral  stetement 
put  the  U.S.  podtion  on  the  public  record  so 
that  the  Soviete  would  have  no  doubt  about 
it.  il  that  format  was  appropriate  with  re- 


ABM  system  or  component.  This  Is  the  type 
of  research  that  will  be  conducted  under  the 
SDI  program."  ** 

The  report  then  justifies  each  of  the  fif- 
teen teste  or  experlmente  proposed  through 
fiscal  year  1988  as  falling  into  one  of  three 
categories,  none  of  which.  It  contends,  are 
prohibited  by  the  Treaty:  (1)  "research,"  (2) 
development  of  "subcomponente,"  or  (3) 
antl-sateUIte  weapons  testing.**  Although 
these  justifications  can  be  challenged  on 
their  own  terms,  there  would  have  been  no 
need  whatever  for  this  elaborate  legal  anal- 
ysis in  the  SDIO  report  If  the  Legal  Advis- 


er's relnterpretetion  were  an  accurate  state- 
ment of  the  law. 

OORCLUSIOll 

A  dozen  years  after  the  United  States  un- 
dertook in  the  ABM  Treaty  "not  to  deploy 
ABM  systems  for  a  defense  of  the  territory 
of  Ite  country,"  the  current  U.S.  Administra- 
tion has  dedded  that  it  wante  to  do  Just 
that  If  it  can.  From  this  perspective,  it  is  not 
hard  to  deduce  the  origin  of  the  relnterpre- 
tetion. Although  the  SDI  test  program 
through  1988  might  be  plaudbly  defended 
under  the  traditional  Interpretation  of  the 
Treaty,  subsequent  stages  cannot  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  Richard  Perle  testified 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  StnU«gic  and 
Theater  Nuclear  Forces  of  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee  that  we  cannot 
"make  an  Intelligent  decision  [on  whether 
to  develop  an  SDI  system]  on  the  bads  of 
the  kind  of  testing  permitted  under  the  re- 
stricted (Interpretetion  of  the  ABM 
Treaty]."**  The  Administration  seeks  to 
escape  this  difficulty  by  the  simple  expedi- 
ent of  reinterpreting  the  Treaty  to  read  out 
the  constrainte,  always  assumed  to  be  part 
of  the  Treaty,  on  development  and  testing 
of  space-laased  exotic  systems. 

Such  a  procedure  has  a  numl>er  of  disturb- 
ing implications.  Treaties  are  the  supreme 
law  of  the  land.  They  are  not  made  by  the 
President  alone,  but  by  the  Preddent  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  Al- 
though the  Executive  Branch  has  always 
contended  that  the  President  can  unilateral- 
ly terminate  a  treaty,  even  the  State  De- 
partment has  never  argued  that  he  can 
modify  or  alter  a  treaty  obligation  without 
the  consent  of  the  Senate.**  Moreover,  trea- 
ties are  not  only  the  law  of  this  land.  They 
also  represent  a  solemn  engagement  be- 
tween nations,  binding  at  international  law. 
The  terms  of  that  engagement  cazmot  l>e  al- 
tered by  one  of  the  parties  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  other. 

The  interpretetion  of  treaties,  like  the  in- 
terpretetion of  stetutes  and  contracte,  is  the 
business  of  lawyers.  In  oiu-  system,  lawyers 
represent  cliente,  and  the  Canons  of  Ethics 
Impose  an  obligation  of  zealous  representa- 
tion of  the  client's  interest,  to  the  subordi- 
nation of  almost  all  other  condderatioiL** 
The  extent  of  that  obligation  has  been  ques- 
tioned even  in  the  context  of  the  represen- 
tetion  of  private  cliente  by  private  law- 
yers.** But  nobody  has  ever  supposed  that  it 
applied  in  anything  like  ite  full  force  to  gov- 
ernment lawyers.  Attorney  General  William 
D.  Mitchell  is  reputed  to  have  said,  "The 
government  wins  when  justice  Is  done." 

Govenunent  lawyers  whose  fidd  is  inter- 
national law— Stete  Department  lawyers- 
labor  under  an  even  heavier  constraint 
Many  of  the  questions  they  are  asked  to 
consider  are  nonjustlflable.  Their  zeal  on 
behalf  of  their  client  cannot  be  reviewed 
and.  If  necessary,  righted  by  a  neutral  tribu- 
nal. They  liave,  In  a  certain  sense,  the  final 
responsibility  for  the  integrity  of  the  Inter- 
national legal  system  in  which  they  work. 

That  responsibility  has  a  special  force 
when  the  questions  at  Issue  implicate  arms 
control  treaties.  Some  significant  part  of 
the  safety  and  seciurity  of  the  globe  depends 
on  a  regime  of  good  faith  compliance  and 
action  under  such  treaties,  on  both  ddes.  It 
is  a  fragile  skein,  easily  torn  and  not  quickly 
mended.  To  maintain  and  foster  that  regime 
is  a  prime  responsibility  of  International 
lawyers,  outeide  of  government  or  In.  It  Is  a 
responsibility  equal  in  dignity  to  the  one  we 
owe  our  cliente.  It  invokes  the  highest  duty 
of  the  lawyer— fidelity  to  the  law  itself. 
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BUUBcnta,  Mtta  Oong..  and  Sea.  451  <1M0>: 
Tear  IMO  Anas  Oootral  Imiwet  Statements,  eeth 
Onw_  Ut  Sms.  100  (im). 


Ckimmlttee  on  South  Africa,  wrote  an 
excellent  editorial  piece  for  the  Wash- 


spond  to  South  Africa's  repreadon  with 
sanctions,  and  so  have  the  Atn«4<^T'  veosAie. 
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t"!  pvopoMd  ititntwuwc- 
Tnmtj  dOM  not  meet 


haw  not 

•n»  OOBumnUry 

to  to  »  ditata.  but  i»U»er  to 

Qo  currant 


HarTBid 


or  eompoomta  whkli  an  n*  baaed,  air 
K.)  vaee  baaed  or  mabOe  land  baaed. 
"Dr.  TOKOM.  T«a  rir  I  andnalaiid.  We  do  not 
bave  a  pracram  to  devetop  a  laaer  ABM  urXoBi. 

Jacxaw.  If  It  to  aea  baaed,  air  baaed. 
baM4  ormobOeland  baaed.  U  tt  to  a  fixed 
laad-baaed  ABM  lyatem.  it  to  pennitted:  am  I  not 


of  Law. 
.  ItU:  U.B.  1M». 
.  IIM.  AA  Radelitfe.  IMK 
Xtal*«iit7.  IMS-  We  ae- 
tha  Mrirtanoe  of  Stuart 
lof  inr. 
tk*  YMtod  Statea  of  America 
~  "  ';  RepubUoi  on  the 
•(  AolMdlMIe  Mlirite  Sjretena.  May 
Ml  Wn.  a  UAT.  MMk  TJJkM.  Mo.  7Mt  Qierein- 
—  -;  TtaMtFl- On  October  Id.  IMS. 
Aarirtant  to  tbe  Preatdent  for 
Afttdn.  Hid  durtnc  a  teteriaico 
;  tTbe  tmmm  of  the  ABM  Treaty]  make 
I  iuwdfhn  new  pliyalcal  eon- 
,  tiM*  ttat  mdtn»9.  aa  wtO  aa  toatinc  aa  veU 
M  dmlopaaail.  fetdaed,  are  approted  and  author- 
lad  bv  UM  liwlj  Only  dapioyaatt  to  f oredoaed. 
. . .-  M  Ov^  ov  acta  Box.  Ho.  sioe.  at  Sa-83 
(Dae.  IMtX  On  Oelotar  «.  IMS,  tbto  portten  waa 
■t  a  Whlto  Hooae  background  brieftnc. 
tat.  Oot  n.  MM.  at  A4.  But  en  October 
14,  UM,  aMNlaiy  a<  Slate  amtB  told  a  gatherinc 
of  KATO  eOMali  tlMt  FrertdHit  Reagan  iiad  dedd- 
ad  M  a  ■aMw  of  poHor  to  abide  by  tlie  traditional 
I  at  Om  treaty.  altlMogh  tbe  new  In- 
I  «M  "fany  Jnattfled.'' fd. 
I  of  PraddH*  Seagan  to  the  Nation  on 
and  TliUniial  Oeuulti.  Pm.  P*fb8  437, 
.a.lM>X 

'  10  OMMBIM  Oa  TBI 

I  iMttttitm  UW.  app.  B. 
Wf«  note  1.  art.  n.  »  UJB.T.  at 
>«»,  TXAA  Me.  HM.  at  6  (CBWbaito  added). 

*  ABM  Tkeaty.  n*f«  note  1.  Agreed  Statement  D. 
M  VJKT.  at  MMw  TXAA  Mo.  nn.  at  22. 

IMefvratattoM  DUpuU:  HeaHng 

.  o»  Aiwu  Qmtnl.  mtl  SeeuH- 

tt end BtlmtMofOm  Bomm  OomaL  on  foretgn  Jiff., 

'  '    '  lat  Saaa.  «.  M  (UM)  (atatemenU  of 

I  D.  OolMr.  Iiegal  Adrlaer,  Department  of 

•)  (hantaeftar  cttad  aa  Heartate  oa  Interpnta- 

tkm^m  bto  taattaony.  tbe  Legal  Adviaer 

I  III  Itoii  himIIIiii  a  miiiiiimiil lie  had 

lor  liiiliiMailia  MItae  entitled  "Analyato 
of  Dnltad  Statea  and  Soviet  Poatnegotiatlon  Public 

mif  ■iiiTiiiMiirn^t'"' y-  'rr"" 

tion  to  Watan  Tljaliiaa  "  U.  app.  It.  at  200  [herein- 
after ellad  aa  fMmrr  Mcaaoiandum]. 
*n  Dv^  or  Ouam  Bou.  S  (1»T2>  [hereinafter 
tbtSaerttartnfStmUliogenJ. 

e)  or  Poaaxm  Rbla- 
lAW  or  stoB  Dtania  Szuaa  1 33M1)  &  com- 
•  a  *  b  (TmL  Draft  Ma  •)  (INS). 

:  tv  Jaciefan  of  state  Kogen,  tupm  note 
f ,  at  •  (eavi^ito  added). 

»m^  naiiiaiii.  Summer  im.  at  107.  106  (re- 
piyliig  to  a  Mtar  to  tbe  edttor  which  cemmwitwl  on 
■I  aitkia  eiKliw  by  Or.  Oaitboff  entitled  NeooH- 
mUmt  wUk  Om  ^Mataar  Some  Leteotu  fnm  SALT, 
ln%  tenmiXT.  Spring  lan.  at  3). 

"JfOUanr  AipHeaMoae  <a  Oe  Tnatg  on  LimUa- 
HoM  of  daW-HalHtWf  JHMfle  Spiteiiu  and  Ou  In- 
terim Agtmmemt  oa  MnttaMon  of  Strategic  Otfen- 
ette  Afflu:  JfeertMa  bcfbrc  Me  Semoie  Oomm.  on 
Amed  Serelem,  Mnd  Cong..  2nd  Sea^  40-41  (1B73) 
OierelBaflar  ctted  m  Beortrngt  on  JfUUanr  Imphea- 
Hoad.  At  tha  tiaae  tbe  Army  bad  a  fixed  land-baaed 
iMtr  rmtaich  and  deftiopmeot  program  to  which 
It  and  tta  aoppoatera  in  tbe  Senate  attarhiyl  great 
towertanee.  See  M.  at  30-31.  Thua.  the  ooDoquy 
qootad  In  tbe  text  to  dealgned  to  eatabliih  that  de- 
awatping  ptoWMtlooa  on  teating  and  de- 
af ipece  baaed  exotiea.  tbe  Treaty  pro- 
taela  tbe  Amy  program.  The  reference  In  the  tcotl- 
'  to  "baoie  and  advaneed  reaeareb  aadexploca- 
to  to  atandard  Pentagon  budget 
and  exdndea  field  teating  and  develop- 


"The  foOowing  dialogae  took  plaee  between  Dr. 
r  Jaekaco  before  tlie  Armed  Serv- 

.  .  doea  the  SALT  agreement 

KT  devtiopment? 

,  Mo  ilr.  tt  doea  not.  [Deleted.) 

r  JaoKaoa.  .  .  .  ArtUe  •  mye  each  party 
I  not  to  devetop  and  teat  or  deploy  ABM 


"Dr.  Poem.  That  to  right"  AOartape  oa  JfUUary 
/aipNeeMOKi^  fapra  note  11.  at  274-71. 

■•Com.  Rac  26.700  (1872). 

x/d.atM.703. 

■•Tbe  number  of  permimible  dtea  waa  later  re- 
duced to  one  Xir  a  protoeol  adoiited  in  1974.  Proto- 
col on  tbe  '^— «*-♦'"»  of  AnU-Balllatie  MimUe  Sya- 
tema.  July  3.  1974.  art.  I.  27  UJB.T.  164S.  1S4S. 
TIA.a  Ma  6276.  Artiele  m  of  the  Treaty  provldea 
detailed  limitatiooa  on  tbe  area  of  a  permitted 
ABM  lyatem  dte  (a  radiua  of  ISO  kilometen).  tbe 
number  of  mhrr"?-  and  launcben  (100  each),  and 
the  number  of  radaia  that  may  be  deployed  at  each 
permitted  dte.  ABM  Treaty,  nipni  note  I.  art.  m. 
23  VAT.  at  3440.  T.I.AjB.  Na  7503.  at  6.  In  addi- 
tion, under  article  IV.  teating  of  fixed  land-baaed 
ABMa  to  eeverely  reatrleted.  See  id.,  art.  IV.  23 
VAT.  at  3441.  T.I.AA  No.  7903.  at  7. 

"See  Report  by  Seeretarg  of  State  Rogen,  ntpra 
note  7.  at  4  (expiataiing  tranamittal  of  Agreed  State- 
menU  with  Treaty  text). 

"ABM  Treaty,  tm^ra  note  1.  Agreed  Statement 
D.  23  UJB.T.  at  34S6.  TXA.S.  No.  7503.  at  22. 

■■Heariapi  on  Interpretation,  npra  note  6.  at  6. 
Note  that  Agreed  Statement  D  Itaelf .  contrary  to 
the  Legal  Advleen*  podtioa.  uaea  the  term  of  art 
"ABM  lyitema"  wiien  referring  to  systema  using 
exotic  technology.  ABM  Treaty,  tnpra  note  1. 
Agreed  Statemmt  D,  23  VAT.  at  3456.  TJ JLS.  No. 
7503,  at  22. 

"Seein/m  p.  1961  A  note  IS. 

"See  ntpra  note  IS.  There  are  qualitative  llmita- 
tiona  as  weU.  See  ABM  Treaty.  t«im>  note  1.  art 
V(2).  23  D.S.T.  at  3441.  TXAA  No.  7503.  at  7  (pro- 
hibiting development  teating.  and  deployment  of 
multijile  wariiead  ABM  mladlee  or  rapid-reload 
launchers). 

"See,  &0L,  ABM  Treaty,  ntpra  note  1,  arts.  m. 
IV,  &  V  (limiting  development  and  testing);  art  UI 
(reatricting  deployment  in  permitted  areas);  art 
V(2)  (prohibiting  rapld-rekwd  launchers  and  multi- 
ple wariiead  mlaaQea);  art  VI(a)  (attempting  to 
limit  the  poMtblUty  of  "up-gradincT'  anU-aircraft 
systems  sod  prohll>itlng  "testing  In  an  ABM 
mode");  art  VI(b)  (limiting  radar  deployment). 

"Moreover,  although  the  dlanisslon  of  the  reln- 
terpretation  has  focused  to  date  on  its  application 
to  ipace-baaed  systems.  It  would  neoeaaarlly  apply 
aa  well  to  mobile  land-based  ABMs,  which  are  also 
covered  In  article  V.  In  1972.  VA  worrlea  about 
mobile  laad.baaed  systems  were  particularly  acute, 
■s  they  are  today.  A  provision  permitting  develop- 
ment and  testing  of  such  systems  If  they  employed 
exotic  but  not  conventional  technologies  would 
have  raised  serious  verification  problems. 

••  See  infra  pp.  1966-67  tc  notes  32-33. 

**  See  nipra  note  11. 

"See  infra  p.  1966  *  note  30. 

"See,  e.0..  Hearing*  on  MHitarg  ImpUeaUont, 
ntpra  note  11.  at  286  ("The  treaty,  by  permitting 
only  a  small  deployment  of  ABMs.  tends  to  Itreak 
the  offenae/defenae  action  and  reaction  spiral  in 
strategic  arms  competition.")  (statement  by  Ambas- 
sador Oerard  C.  Smith);  TTke  JTomoid  Summit:  New 
OpportuniUee  in  VJS.-Soviet  ROation*.  Addreas  by 
Preaident  Nixon  to  the  Congress.  66  Dbf^  or  Srsn 
Bou.  855.  857  (1973)  ("[Tlhe  [ABM]  agreemente 
foreetall  a  major  splraltng  of  the  arms  race.  .  .  ."). 

"  Heartngi  on  Interpretation,  ntpra  note  6.  at  7. 

••  /d.  at  a. 

'•Speech  by  Altraham  D.  Sofaer,  Legal  Adviaer. 
Dept  of  State,  American  Society  of  Intematitmal 
Law  Annual  Meeting,  In  Wastilngton,  D.C.  (Apr.  n. 
1986)  (tape  on  file  at  the  Harvard  I^w  School  U- 
brary). 

■•  See  iteooan  7>am  JiuUJlee  Star  Wart  Plan  By 
aaimino  LooplioU  in  ABM  Treain,  Wall  St  J.,  Oct 
22.  1965.  at  64.  ooL  1.  For  example.  John  Rhine- 
lander,  the  Legal  Adviaer  to  the  delegation,  writing 
shortly  after  the  ailoption  of  the  Treaty,  lays  out  in 
detail  tlie  tratHtioial  Interpretation  of  artlclea  HI 
and  V  and  Agreed  Statement  D: 

"The  future  systems  ban  applies  to  devices  which 
would  be  capable  of  substituting  for  one  or  more  of 
the  three  baste  ABM  components,  such  ss  a  "kUIer" 
laaer  or  a  partlclr  accelerator.  Article  in  of  the 
treaty  doea  not  preclude  either  developonent  or 
teating  of  fixed  land-baaed  devtoea  which  could  sult- 


stttat*  for  ABM  ccmponita,  but  does  prohibit 
tbetar  deployment  Arttda  V.  en  tbe  other  hand, 
proh^tta  davdopmrnt  and  testing,  aa  «dl  aa  da- 
ployiaant.  of  air  baaed,  aa»baaed.  ipeea-beaed.  or 
mobile  »»~»-hasort  ABM  sjitwM  or  eomponvita. 
whidi  indudsa  "future  ayetana"  for  tboae  Unda  of 
Tbe  overall  effect  of  tbe  treaty, 
to  to  proliltatt  any  deployment  of  future 
and  to  llaalt  tbdr  development  and  teating 
to  tbdae  In  a  fixed  land-beoad  mode." 

SAIST:  Tbe  Meaoow  AgreamenU  and  Beyond  128 
(M.  \fmridi  *  J.  Rhinelander  eds.  1974).  feprinXod 
in  Htartngi  on  Interpretation,  sivra  note  6,  app. 
23.  at  247.  260.  On  November  21.  19H,  Mr.  Rbtna- 
lander  confirmed  thto  aeeount  In  teattinony  before 
tbe  S|>bcanuiitttee  on  Strategle  and  Theater  Nucle- 
ar Weapcna  of  tbe  Senate  Armed  Oenkea  Commit- 
tee. 

■■  S^  SMpra  note  10  and  accompanying  text 

"J.  Nevbouae.  Cold  Dawn:  Tbe  Story  of  SALT 
230  (M78). 

••  U.  at  231.  Por  a  discussion  of  tbe  Importsnoe 
tbe  Ahny  attached  to  Its  fixed  land-baaed  laser  pro- 
gram, see  note  11  above. 

**  J,  Newhouae.  mpra  note  SX  at  237. 

•■  Aeeringa  on  /nierpretoMon,  ntpra  note  6.  at  7. 

*•  Ikilted  Statea  Arms  Control  and  Dtoannament 
Agengy.  Arma  Control  and  Dtoarmament  Agree- 
ment* 146-47.  1S6-S7  (1900).  Thto  technique  was 
uaed  Mth  reelect  to  tbe  definition  of  "teated  In  an 
ABM  mode"  within  the  meaning  of  artlde  VL  in- 
creases In  tbe  defenses  of  Soviet  early  warning 
radai*.  tbe  definition  of  "heavy"  iCBMs.  and  de- 
Irioyaent  of  land-mobile  ICBM  launchers.  The 
latter  two  unilateral  statements  are  appended  to 
the  I|itertm  Agreement  on  limitation  of  Strategic 
Offeilrive  Aims,  eonduded  simultaneoualy  with  the 
ABM  Treaty.  The  unilateral  statements  were  pre- 
sented to  the  Senate  along  with  the  Treaty. 

"  ijhe  unilateral  statement  on  land-mobile  ICBM 
laundieiB  In  tbe  companion  Interim  Agreement  aa 
strategic  offendve  weapons  to  as  follows:  "(I]n  the 
Interest  of  ecnduding  tbe  Interim  Agreement  tlie 
n.S.  Delegation  now  withdraws  its  proposal  that 
Article  I  or  an  agreed  statement  expUdtly  prohibit 
the  deployment  of  mobile  land-baaed  ICBM  launch- 
era.  I  have  been  Instructed  to  Inform  you  ttiat  .  .  . 
the  O.S.  would  ouisider  the  deployment  of  oper- 
ationgl  land-mobile  ICBM  launchers  during  the 
period  of  the  Interim  Agreement  as  Inconstotent 
with  the  objectives  of  that  Agreement"  U.  at  156. 

••  See  Case  Concerning  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Eu- 
rope«i  Commtoalon  of  the  Danul>e,  1927  P.C.LJ.. 
ser.  9,  No.  14,  at  33  (Dec  8.  1937)  (refusal  by  the 
Pemament  Court  of  International  Justice  to  con- 
sider "confidential"  negotiating  record). 

••Motional  riampalgn  to  Save  the  ABM  Treaty, 
net  Bheet  No.  5:  Legal  Issues  Relating  to  Relnter- 
pretiM  the  AnU  Ballistic  Misdle  Treaty  4. 

**  See  Restatement  (Seoond)  of  Poreign  Relations 
Law  of  the  United  Statea  1 152  (1966):  lee  alao,  e.0., 
Faeter  v.  I^ubenhelmer.  290  n.S.  376,  294-08  (1933) 
(noting  that  executive  Interpretation  of  a  treaty 
provigion  to  entitled  to  considerable  weight).  Por 
the  podtion  at  international  law,  see  Vienna  Con- 
vention on  the  Law  of  Treaties,  art  31(3Xb).  at  49 
(197S)  and  14  M  Whiteman.  DIgeat  of  International 
lAW  199-103  (1970). 

•■  4ee  22  n&C.  I  2590  (1982). 

"  the  first  such  statement  for  fiscal  year  1979, 
reade  as  followc  "Aitide  V  .  .  .  protiUriU  the  devel- 
opm«it  teating  at  deployment  of  all  types  of  ABM 
systems  or  their  components  that  are  sea-based.  air- 
based,  apace-baaed,  or  mobUe  land-baaed.  .  .  .  Arti- 
cle n  defines  an  ABM  system  as  a  'system  to 
counter  strategic  halllstlr  mlasllea  or  their  elements 
In  fl%ht  trajectory'  and  deacribes  current  systems 
as  censlsting  of  ABM  interceptor  missiles.  ABM 
laundiers  and  ABM  radars,  [deleted]  [sic]  Thus, 
[pariitde  beam  weapons]  used  for  [ballistic  mlssDe 
defe«K]  which  are  fixed  land-baaed  could  be  devd- 
oped  and  teated  but  not  deployed  without  amend- 
ment of  tbe  ABM  Treaty,  and  tbe  development 
testiag,  and  deployment  of  such  systems  which  are 
other  than  fixed  land-baaed  to  prohibited  by  artlde 
V  of  tbe  treaty."  Fiscal  Tear  1979  Arms  Control 
Impact  Statcmenta.  9Sth  Cong..  3d  Seas.  231  (1978) 
(footnotes  omitted). 

••Fiscal  Year  1965  Arms  Control  Impact  State- 
menK  9eth  Cong.,  2d  Seat  352  (1984);  aeeord 
Flscdl  Tear  1984  Arms  Cootrol  Impact  Statements, 
98th  Cong.,  lot  Sees.  286-67  (1963):  Fiscal  Tear  1961 
Arm*  Contnd  Impact  Statements.  97th  C^ong..  2d 
Sem.  331  (1982):  Ptaeal  Tear  1983  Arms  Control 
Impdet  Statements.  97th  Cong.,  1st  Sees.  393-94 
(1961):   Fiscal  Tear   1981   Arms   Control   Impact 


,  96tta  Cong.,  ftid  Seao.  463  (1960);  Ptocal 
Tear  1980  Arma  Oontrd  Impact  Statcmenta.  96th 
Omw..  lat  Saaa.  100  (1979). 

**  Digpt  of  Defenee.  sepni  note  3,  app.  B  at  B-3. 

*•  14.  apo.  B  at  B-4  to  B-9. 

**8DI  TeMng  /<  Reviewed  in  lAsiHt  of  Treatt 
Ttrmi,  Waab.  Poet,  Mar.  96. 1966.  at  6.  ooL  6. 

•'See  Treatu  Termtnatton:  Heartngi  Before  the 
Senate  Oomm.  en  foreign  RetaUone,  96th  Coog., 
let  Seaa.  314  (1979):  aee  aleo,  e.g.,  OotiUn  v.  United 
Statea.  6  Ct  0. 115. 144-4S  (1964)  (holding  that  the 
rreddent  cannot  unilaterally  modify  a  treaty  obli- 
gation on  tbe  basto  of  documents  not  approved  by 
the  full  Senate),  rev'd  on  other  gronnde,  761  P.3d 
688  (Fed.  Ctr.  19U). 

••Canon  of  Profeaaional  Ethics  Canon  15  (19S3); 
see  Modd  Rulea  of  Proteadonal  Conduct  Rule  1.3 
(1963):  Modd  Code  of  Profeaaional  ReepondblUty 
Canon  7.  BC  7-1  (I960). 

"See,  e.0.,  J.  Auerbadi.  Unequal  Juatioe  (1974); 
Pneldent  of  Harvard  Bmnds  Leeai  Spetem  Coetlp 
end  Complex,  M.T.  Ttanee.  Apr.  22.  1983.  at  Al,  ooL 
6  (crltldam  of  the  adversary  system  by  President 
Derek  Bok  of  Harvard  Univerdty)« 


SAINT  PATRICK'S  DAY 

•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  we 
will  have  cause  to  celebrate  next  Tues- 
day. It  will  be  March  17.  the  day  this 
Nation  sets  aside  each  year  to  Join  in 
peace  and  friendship  and  in  the  spirit 
of  Saint  Patrick,  the  patron  saint  of 
Ireland.  All  across  the  country  Irish- 
Americans,  and  many  others  who 
simply  wish  to  Join  in  the  fun.  will  be 
marching  and  parading  through  the 
streets. 

The  Irish  are  very  proud  of  their 
patron  saint,  a  beloved  friend  and  a 
symbol  of  hope  that  someday  peace 
and  equality  will  return  to  their  trou- 
bled land.  But  Tuesday  all  the  trou- 
bles will  be  forgotten,  replaced  with 
thoughts  of  glad  tidings  and  good 
cheer.  In  many  cities  in  Ireland,  across 
America  and  aroimd  the  world,  people 
set  this  day  aside  to  celebrate  the 
goodness  of  life  and  the  hope  for  a 
better  life  in  the  future. 

From  New  York  to  Chicago  and 
Boston  to  Baton  Rouge,  millions  of 
Irish-Americans  will  be  on  hand  to 
parade  through  the  streets.  In  fact,  it 
is  an  (XX»sion  for  the  biggest  annual 
parade  held  in  New  York  City.  As 
many  as  125.000  people  will  tread  the 
2V^-mile  parade  route,  which  passes  by 
St.  Patrick's  Cathedral,  replete  with 
bands,  floats  and  hlghstepping  march- 
ers. 

Many  of  my  colleagues  will  partici- 
pate in  their  home  State  parades.  I 
will  not  miss  mine.  But  no  matter 
where  we  will  celebrate,  we  Join  with 
the  Irish  and  in  the  spirit  of  Saint  Pat- 
rick. I  know  I  speak  for  my  colleagues, 
Mr.  President,  in  sending  blessings  and 
wishing  the  best  to  the  Irish  people.  I 
thank  all  those  who  will  honor  Saint 
Patrick's  Day,  and  all  those  who  wUl 
proudly  wear  the  green.* 


ADMINISTRATION  RESISTANCE 
TO  SOUTH  AFRICAN  SANC- 
TIONS LAW 
•  Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President,  ear- 
lier this  week  Mr.  Owen  Bieber,  presi- 
dent of  the  United  Auto  Workers 
Union  and  member  of  the  Advisory 


Committee  on  South  Africa,  wrote  an 
excellent  editorial  piece  for  the  Wash- 
ington Post  about  the  administration's 
rejection  of  a  report  by  its  own  adviso- 
ry panel  regarding  the  value  and  effec- 
tiveness of  economic  sanctions  agahist 
South  Africa.  As  Mr.  Bieber  points 
out.  regardless  of  the  administration's 
position  on  the  quesUon  of  sanctions, 
the  provisions  of  the  Anti-Apartheid 
Act  of  1986  are  now  law  and  must  be 
invlemented  in  good  faith.  I  would 
ask  that  his  thoughtful  commentary 
be  printed  in  the  Rbcord. 

The  editorial  follows: 

CLDionio  TO  Quizr  Difloiiact 
(By  Owen  Bieber) 

Conatructive  engacement,  never  a  partlini- 
larly  robuet  ape(dnien  of  U.S.  foreign  policy, 
(Ued  a  belated  public  death  last  October 
when  Congreoa  overwhelmingly  voted  to 
override  President  Reagan's  veto  of  modest 
South  Af  rl<»  sanctions  legislation. 

The  report  from  the  president's  own  advi- 
sory committee  on  South  Afri<»  released 
last  month  gave  tbe  administration  a  new 
opportunity  to  stop  trying  to  revive  the 
corpse  of  quiet  diplomacy  and  bury  It  once 
and  for  all.  Instead,  tbe  administration  re- 
jected Its  own  panel's  conclusions  that  con- 
structive engagement  failed  and  strong 
international  sanctions  must  be  imposed 
against  South  Africa. 

Reagan  officials,  who  have  argued  for 
more  time  for  their  six-year-old  aivroacb  of 
muting  public  criti(dsm  of  Pretoria,  saw  no 
Inconsistency  in  pronouncing  congressional 
sanctions  ineffective  after  only  a  few  weeks 
in  place. 

They  could  not  avoid,  however,  tbe  obvi- 
ous Irony  implicit  in  the  report's  embrace  of 
international  sanctions,  given  tbe  fact  that 
the  president  had  created  the  advisory  com- 
mittee as  part  of  his  executive  order  aimed 
at  successfully  heading  off  very  mild  con- 
gressional sanctions  in  1985. 

The  State  Department  criticized  key  con- 
clusions of  the  Reagan  panel  the  same  day 
the  report  was  formally  presented  to  Secre- 
tary of  State  Sbultz  by  its  co<hairs,  WU- 
liam  Coleman,  a  former  Republican  Cabinet 
member,  and  FYank  C&ry.  former  IBM 
chairman.  This  is  particularly  unfortunate 
for  ttiree  reasons. 

First,  the  report's  recommendation  that 
the  president  consult  with  U.S.  allies  to 
enlist  their  support  for  sanctions  is  not 
something  easily  dismissed  by  the  adminis- 
tration—it's  the  law  of  the  land.  The  Anti- 
Apartheid  Act  of  1986  calls  upon  the  presi- 
dent to  convene  a  meeting  of  IndusUial  de- 
mocracies for  the  purposes  of  reaching  co- 
operative agreements  to  impose  sanctions 
against  South  Africa. 

In  denigrating  multilateral  sanctions.  Is 
the  administration  Indicating  Its  intention 
to  violate  the  will  of  Congress?  Given  the 
m>parent  chasm  between  the  law  and  the  ac- 
tions of  key  White  House  officials  on  Irsji- 
Contra  issues,  this  Is  hardly  an  idle  ques- 
tion. 

Second,  by  clinging  to  its  soft-on-Pretoria 
approach,  the  administration  signals  to  the 
white  apartheid  government  that  there  Is 
no  penalty  for  escalation  of  violence  against 
blacks,  detention  and  torture  of  thousands 
including  children,  tbe  suspension  of  press 
and  speech  rights,  military  attacks  on 
neighboring  countries  and  other  reprehensi- 
ble actions  by  the  Botha  regime. 

Republicans  and  Democrats  in  Congress 
have  concluded  the  United  States  should  re- 


spond to  South  Africa's  reprflon  with 
sanctions,  and  so  have  the  Am.wH«^n  peoj^le. 
The  legislation  now  being  implemented  was 
drafted  by  meml>ers  of  the  president's  own 
party  and  stopped  far  short  of  what  many 
Demo(Tatlc  members  sou^t.  Tbe  adminis- 
tration's intransigenoe,  including  the  recent 
UjS.  veto  in  the  UJf .  Secwlty  CouncQ  of  a 
sanctions  resolution,  can  only  be  a  source  of 
hope  for  apartheid  advocates  seeing  to  out- 
last economic  pressures  imposed  from 
abroad. 

Third,  the  ccmtinuing  void  of  presidential 
leadership  on  South  Africa,  a  problem  even 
before  the  Iran-contra  i»x>blems  fully  occu- 
pied the  foreign  policy  apparatus  at  the 
White  House  and  the  State  Department, 
adds  momentum  to  percepti(ms  of  our  inter- 
national allies  and  enemies  alike  that  the 
president  isn't  In  charge. 

Regardless  of  ideology  or  party,  no  one 
benefits  from  a  vacuum  of  presidential  lead- 
ership on  foreign  policy— and  on  South 
Africa.  Reagan  has  been  so  out  of  touch 
with  reality  that  he's  lost  even  his  own 
party. 

The  President  and  Secretary  Shults  would 
l>e  well  served  to  get  on  with  the  vigorous 
enforcement  of  the  Anti-Apartheid  Act— to 
make  the  law  of  the  land  and  administra- 
tion policy  one  and  the  same.  Should  the 
congressional  sanctions  not  result  in  South 
Africa's  taking  steps  toward  ending  apart- 
heid, the  United  SUtes  then  wUl  be  con- 
fronted with  two  basic  choices:  Do  we  aban- 
don economic  pressures  or  do  we  escalate 
them? 

Abandoning  such  pressures  would  not  be 
likely  to  speed  i^iartheid's  destruction  any 
more  than  constructive  engagement  has.  Es- 
calation of  sanctions  through  measures  such 
as  those  adopted  by  the  House  last  June 
would  be  the  key  nonviolent  form  of  signifi- 
cant pressure  available  to  our  government. 

By  rejecting  key  conclusions  of  its  own 
South  Africa  panel,  the  administration  un- 
dercuts pressure  on  the  apartheid  govern- 
ment and  makes  an  escalation  of  sanctions 
in  the  future  more  likely  and  necessary .• 


WORK  OR  WELFARE 

•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  the 
community  of  Rockford.  IL,  is  one  of 
those  that  has  been  hit  by  unemploy- 
ment. 

The  Register  Star  of  Rockford  is 
considered  to  lean  on  the  conservative 
side,  and  that  is  added  weight  to  their 
editorial  saying  that  we  have  to  take  a 
look  at  new  ideas  or  revisit  and  modify 
old  ideas  to  break  the  cycle  of  depend- 
ency and  to  encourage  people  to  work. 

The  biU  I  will  be  introducing  shortly 
to  guarantee  Job  opportunities  is  de- 
scribed briefly  in  the  editorial. 

That  measure  would  help  Rockford. 
IL,  and  would  help  a  great  many  other 
communities  and  States  in  this  Nation. 

We  have  the  strange  combination  of 
people  imemployed  who  want  to  be 
working  and  all  kinds  of  things  that 
need  to  be  done. 

I  believe  that  we  can  put  these 
things  together. 

I  ask  that  the  Rockford  Register 
Star  editorial  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
read  it. 

The  editorial  follows: 
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To  fail  to  put  a  halt  to  the  arms  race 

fA  rhaa*  Kft^r  thla  nB.rt.1nilB.r  nnanlhill. 


ar  teaming  is  needed  for  the  foreseeable 
future.  Miller  said  a  oomorehenstve  nudear 
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during  the  days  of  Tuesday,  Wednes-    opportunity  to  discuss  this  with  the 
dav.  Thursday,  and  Fridav.  distinguished    Republican    leader    or 


the  Senate,  I  move,  in  aocordanoe  with 

the  order  rtnnriminlv  imt.jtimri    t.ti&t  fhA 
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I  DlLHMA  DUTIUULT 

Ttodw^  !■  iiliwiw  are  vnr  ditf went  from 
ttMM  of  tlM  19Mi  when  Praldent  Roow- 
Titt  umXtA  ttM  Works  Vtvgnm  Admintetra- 
tkm  CWPA)  to  put  DepraHton-idagued 
Amartn  bock  to  work. 

Tat.  »  vtawtf  of  the  WPA  ktea  might 
haw  aoBM  vatae  todaj.  miiiols  Sen.  Paul 
StBon  thlnka  lo  and  haa  propoaed  a  modi- 
tied  WPA-atyle  work  program  for  welfare 
reetplenta  to  get  them  off  straight  public 
aid. 

Simon's  idan  would  provide  S3  hours  of 
work  a  week  at  mtwimimi  wage  for  program 
partldiMiits.  OoBamunltieB  would  select 
projects.  Indiidlog  such  things  as  work  at 
daj-eare  centers,  treeplanting  projects, 
gnlfttt.deantaic  and  sidewalk  repair. 

A  rather  simflar  program,  on  a  much 
■naUtir  srahf.  is  being  used  suooessfuly  by 
Romford  Township  tar  its  welfare  program. 

Othsr  state  and  national  officials  have 
made  similar  propoaals.  Qov.  James  Thomp- 
son among  them.  In  hia  inaugural  address, 
Thompson  hinted  at  woA  programs  for  wel- 
fare mliiifsiti.  bat  specifies  are  yet  to  come. 

rnjaMnnt  Reacu  has  been  critical  of  the 
wdtan  syrtem  as  we  have  come  to  know  It, 
but  he  has  lannctied  no  national  initiatives 
to  diange  It  other  than  to  try  to  cut  back. 

Tea  BwnH*«*»»g  must  be  done  to  break  the 
generatlon-to-generatkm  cycle  of  welfare 
dspendencj.  But  It  must  be  done  in  the 
st]^  of  the  VMlOm  and  19Ms  when  the  mar- 
ketplace demands  high-tech  skills  for  a 
i^hMiftny  indUBtrial  base.  New  Jobs  are  being 
created,  yet  studies  show  six  of  10  new  Jobs 
created  in  recent  years  are  in  low-paying, 
Bervtee-eectw  fMda. 

Jobs  must  be  created  that  wHl  not  only 
benefit  sodety  as  a  whole  but  provide 
healthy,  productive  futures  for  the  individ- 
uals irtio  are  placed  in  them.  Breaking  the 
dqnendeney  eyde  is  not  simply  a  question  of 
whether  to  work  or  whether  to  talce  welfare. 

Sfancn.  TlMmpaon  and  Reagan,  like  many 
others,  have  identified  a  problem.  We  hope 
the  seeds  of  their  ideas  will  eventually  grow 
Into  a  lasilng  sidutltm  to  benefit  all  of  the 


UNDERGROUND  NUCLEIAR  TESTS 

•  Mr.  SDiCON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
catching  up  on  my  reading  and  came 
acrogs  the  February  15,  Washington 
Pogt  with  an  article  by  Cristlne  Rus- 
sell headed  "Underground  Nuclear 
Tests  CaUed  Crucial  for  SDI." 

The  dear  implication  of  this  article 
is  that  we  have  refused  to  Join  the  So- 
viets in  imnrking  out  all  nuclear  tests 
because  we  want  to  develop  a  special 
type  of  x-ray  laser  connected  with 
SDI. 

This  has  been  published  elsewhere 
also,  but  It  is  the  first  time  I  have  seen 
as  authoritative  of  source  as  George 
H.  Millo'  of  the  Lawrence  Livermore 
National  laboratory  quoted. 

The  clear  implication  of  the  article 
is  that  we  are  refusing  to  restrain  the 
arms  race  because  we  want  to  pursue 
this  senseless  dream  of  the  strategic 
defense  initiative.  Even  if  we  could 
rely  ocanpletely  on  the  computers  and 
the  technolocy  to  provide  that  sliield. 
the  reality  is  the  Soviets  will  simply 
shift  the  type  of  nuclear  warheads 
they  produce  to  evade  the  concepts 
now  under  consideration. 


To  fail  to  put  a  halt  to  the  arms  race 
to  chase  after  this  i>artlcular  iMMsibili- 
tv  is  madness.  If  we  were  to  develop  it. 
the  lesson  in  lilstory  is  clear  that  the 
Soviets  will  simply  do  the  same  and 
neither  side  is  better  off. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  who  may  have 
been  out  of  the  Washington,  DC,  area 
during  the  recess  and  may  not  have 
seen  the  article  to  read  it.  It  is  not 
comforting  reading. 

I  ask  that  the  article  be  printed  in 
the  Rbcors  at  this  point. 

The  article  follows: 
UimsKOBOTniD  Nuclkak  Tcsts  Called 
Ckucial  for  SDI 
(By  Cristlne  Ruasell) 

Chicago.  February  14.— A  top  U.S.  weap- 
ons expert  yesterday  defended  the  use  of 
underground  nuclear  testing  as  a  crucial 
oomiwnent  in  the  development  of  the 
Reagan  administration's  Strategic  Defense 
Initiative,  but  said  its  role  has  been  "greatly 
distorted." 

George  H.  Miller  of  the  Lawrence  Liver- 
more  National  Lai>oratory  said  "nuclear 
testing  will  be  required"  to  test  the  "surviv- 
ability" of  President  Reagan's  proposed 
space-based  antimissile  system  in  the  event 
a(  attack  by  Soviet  nuclear  weapons. 

MOIer,  who  heads  the  nuclear  weapons 
program  at  the  Livermore,  Calif.,  facility, 
fanded  by  the  Department  of  Energy,  said, 
"The  importance  of  nuclear  testing  for  the 
sorvivabaity  of  any  SDI  assets  has  not  re- 
ceived proper  attention." 

In  a  paper  presented  at  the  American  As- 
sociation for  the  Advancement  of  Science 
meeting  here.  Miller  described  the  SDI 
system,  popularly  called  "Star  Wars,"  as 
"non-nuclear." 

He  said  portrayal  of  future  nuclear  bomb- 
driven  weapons,  such  as  an  x-ray  laser,  "as 
the  flag  ship  and  driving  force  behind  SDI" 
has  been  "overblown."  He  said  the  "primary 
focus"  of  UJS.  research  into  such  wewons  is 
to  study  the  possible  threat  of  the  Soviet 
Onion  using  such  weapons  to  defeat  a  space- 
based  defense  system. 

BUUer  said  resesrch  involving  nuclear  ex- 
plosive-powered lasers  is  a  "small  part"  of 
SDI  research,  comprising  a  few  hundred 
million  dollars  out  of  a  national  program  of 
more  than  $3  billion. 

"It  will  take  approximately  10  to  20  nucle- 
ar tests  to  provide  decision  makers  with  rel- 
orant  data  on  a  counterdefense  X-ray  laser, 
not  the  several  bimdred  reported  by  the 
media,"  he  said. 

BCiller  spoke  at  a  session  on  technical  and 
scientific  Issues  involved  in  the  ongoing 
ilobal  debate  over  whether  to  ban  nuclear 
testing. 

Citing  U.S.  refusal  to  Join  In  a  test  ban. 
the  Soviet  Union  announced  this  month 
that  it  was  lifting  Its  18-month  moratorium 
on  nuclear  testing,  after  the  U.S.  conducted 
Its  first  nuclear  test  of  1987. 

Miller  said  the  United  SUtes  typically 
oonducts  "less  than  20"  underground  nucle- 
ar tests  annually.  And  he  said  that  while 
oomputer  simulations  of  such  tests  are 
"very  important,"  they  cannot  be  a  substi- 
tute for  nuclear  testing.  He  argued  that 
testing  Is  needed  to  maintain  stockpiled 
weapons,  to  measure  the  survivability  of 
weapon  systems  in  general,  to  modernize  ex- 
isting weapons  and  to  keep  up  with  Soviet 
weapons  development. 

As  a  result.  Miller  and  Richard  L.  Wagner, 
Jr.,  a  former  Defense  Deimrtment  official 
Qow  with  Kaman  Sciences  Corp.,  said  nucle- 


ar testing  is  needed  for  the  foreeeeable 
future.  Miller  said  a  comprehensive  nuclear 
test  ban  would  be  a  "disastrous  first  step" 
for  thg  United  States  to  take  in  arms-con- 
trol pact. 

Phy4cist  Richard  L.  Oarwin.  a  fellow  at 
the  IBM  Thomas  J.  Watson  Research 
Center  affiliated  with  several  major  univer- 
sities, criticised  the  administration's  nuclear 
testing  stance,  saying,  "It  would  be  very 
much  |n  VJ6,  interests  to  have  a  ban  on  all 
nudeat'  tests."  He  said  a  superpower  ban 
would  help  prevent  nuclear  proliferation  by 
other  nations  and  prevent  further  develop- 
ment of  nuclear-powered  weapons  such  as 
the  x-tay  laser  by  either  side. 

Lyna  R.  Sykes  of  the  Uunont-Doherty 
Qeological  Observatory  of  Columbia  Univer- 
sity said  seismic  monitoring  and  other  tech- 
nologies make  it  possible  to  verify  "with 
high  confidence"  compliance  with  a  compre- 
hensive test-ban  treaty. 

Today  marked  the  start  of  the  153rd  na- 
tional meeting  of  the  AAAS,  the  nation's 
largest  general  scientific  organization.  The 
five-day  gathering  includes  more  than  130 
sessions  on  subjects  ranging  from  criminal 
justice  to  neuroscience.a 


bux  held  at  desk— h.r.  isos 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
cleared  this  request  with  the  Republi- 
can leader. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  H.R. 
1505  be  held  at  the  desk  untU  the  close 
of  business  on  Tuesday  next. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDERS  FOR  TUESDAY,  MARCH 
17,  1987 

UCOGRTnOR  OP  CXSTABI  SXNATORS 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  on  Tuesday, 
after  the  two  leaders  have  been  recog- 
nized under  the  standing  order,  the 
following  Senators  be  recognized  each 
for  not  to  exceed  5  minutes:  Senators 
Proxicire.  Armstroitg.  Wilson.  Rkid, 
liEAHT,  Bentsxh,  and  Bihgamah. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

WAIVm  OP  call  OP  THX  CALXNDAR 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  call  of  the 
calendar  be  waived  on  Tuesday  next. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

If  O  USOLOnORS  OVXR  UnSKR  TBI  RULE  TO 
COMKOVKR 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  on  Tuesday 
next  no  resolutions  over  under  the 
rule  oome  over. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr,  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  earlier 
today.  I  stated  for  the  Record  the  out- 
look for  next  Tuesday  and  for  the 
week  as  far  as  I  could  foresee.  I  indi- 
cated that  rollcaU  votes  could  very 
well   occur   at   any   time   next   week 


during  the  days  of  Tuesday.  Wednes- 
day. Thursday,  and  Friday. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my 
statement  of  the  program,  which  has 
already  been  made,  appear  in  the 
RgcoRD  Just  prior  to  the  motion  to  ad- 
journ over.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Hear- 
ing no  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PERMISSION  TO  SUBMIT  BILI£ 
AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Senators  may 
have  until  5  pjn.  today  to  submit  bills 
and  Joint  resolutions. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROGRAM 

Mr.  BYRD.  B4r.  President,  on  Tues- 
day next,  I  anticipate  that  the  Senate 
will  begin  consideration  of  the  disap- 
proval resolution  with  respect  to 
Contra  aid  fimding.  I  have  not  had  an 


opportunity  to  discuss  this  with  the 
distinguished  Republican  leader  or 
with  Senator  Wuckkr.  the  author  of 
the  disapproval  resolution.  I  hope  that 
it  will  be  possible  to  set  a  definite  hour 
on  next  Wednesday  at  which  time  the 
Senate  may  vote  up  or  down  on  the 
disapproval  resolution. 

There  is  a  time  limitation  on  that 
resolution  of  10  hours.  No  motion  to 
table,  no  motion  to  recommit,  no 
motion  to  reconsider,  no  motion  to 
postpone  will  be  in  order  and  no 
amendments  will  be  in  order. 

Consequently,  there  will  be  a  vote 
and,  as  I  say.  I  hope  it  will  be  next 
Wednesday,  and  I  also  hope  we  can  an- 
nounce, well  in  advance,  the  hoiir  at 
which  that  vote  wiU  take  place  so  that 
all  Senators  may  be  prepared,  and  on 
notice. 


the  Senate,  I  move,  in  accordance  with 
the  order  previously  entered,  that  the 
Senate  stand  in  adjournment  untQ  the 
hour  of  2:30  o'clock  next  Tuesday 
afternoon. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to  and,  at 
11:21  a.m.,  the  Senate  adjourned  until 
next  Tuesday,  March  17,  1987.  at  2:30 
p.m. 


NOMINATIONS 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  TUESDAY, 
MARCH  17.  1987,  AT  2:30  P.M. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  if  there 
be  no  further  business  to  come  before 


Executive  nominations  received  by 
the  Senate  March  13, 1987: 

Depabtmkiit  OP  Justice 
Dwlght  O.  Williams,  of  Mississippi,  to  be 
U.S.  Marshal  for  the  northern  district  of 
Mississippi  for  the  term  of  4  years,  reap- 
pointment. 

Robert  W.  Foster,  of  Ohio,  to  be  U.8.  Mar- 
shal for  the  southern  district  of  Ohio  for 
the  term  of  4  years,  reappointment. 

BasU  S.  Baker,  of  Texas,  to  be  U.S.  Mar- 
shal for  the  southern  district  of  Texas  for 
the  term  of  4  years,  reappointment. 
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In  Detroit,  brothers  Roderick.  10,  and 
Dedtric  JadEson.  7,  from  Birmingham,  Ala., 
live  at  St  John's  Congregational  Church, 


Together  with  13  other  new  Republl-    interpretation  of  this  treaty,  in  my 
can  Members  of  the  House,  I  have    mind,  is  a  serious  mistake,  and  I  be- 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— ifoiMfo^,  March  16, 1987 


Tbe  HouM  met  at  12  nooo. 

Hm  rrnir'**".  Rev.  Jamee  David 
Ford.  DJ>^  otterad  the  foUowlns 
pnywt 

Ondoui  Ood.  in  whose  itrength  is 
our  itreDtth  and  tn  whoae  promise  Is 
our  hope,  ve  mnember  those  held 
hostage  In  our  worid.  We  pray  that 
Tour  still,  ■nail  voice  will  be  heard 
above  the  ctamor  ot  threats  and  con- 
flict and  give  to  each  person  in  need 
that  peace  that  passes  all  human  uin- 
derstandtais.  We  also  remember  in 
prayer  the  *—«"*—  of  those  who  know 
not  the  Ubertfes  we  enjoy.  Qlve  them 
the  gift  of  tetth  and  hope  and  love  and 
make  Tour  presence  a  living  reality  in 
their  lives. 

This  we  pray.  Amen. 


THE  JOX7RNAL 

Hie  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  announces  to  the 
House  his  spproval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I,  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 


PUOHTOF  HOMELESS 
CHILDREN 

(Mr.  VENTO  asked  and  was  given 
pennisslOD  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarto.) 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  day 
brings  an  alarming  report  to  my  atten- 
tion  in  terms  of  the  USA  Today  news- 
psper.  R  reveals  a  study  that  was  done 
by  the  ChUd  Welfare  League  of  Amer- 
ica and  the  Travelers'  Aid  Internation- 
al that  demonstrates  and  answers  the 
quBStioo  as  to  who  are  the  homeless  in 
our  society. 

What  this  study  points  out  Is  that 
for  ev«ry  10  adults  that  are  homeless  8 
children  are  hmneleas,  l«Ir.  Speaker. 
and  the  average  of  these  homeless 
children  is  6  years  of  age. 

In  jrean  past,  a  great  leader  from  my 
State,  the  late  Hubert  H.  Humphrey, 
pointed  out  that  a  society  and  a  gov- 
emment  Is  Judged  on  how  it  treats  the 
most  vulnerable  at  various  stages  in 
life.  Mr.  S^ieaker,  I  am  inoud  that  this 
House  in  tlie  past  couple  of  weeks  has 
answered  this  particular  problem,  I 
think.  In  a  meaningful  way.  Our  Job  is 
not  done,  but  we  have  provided  some 
help  and  some  assistance  on  an  urgent 
basis  for  the  homeless  for  these  chil- 
dren that  are  affected  most  dramati- 
eaUy  in  this  way.  We  must  convince 
our  colleagues  in  the  other  body  that 
that  aettoo  to  necessary  and  we  must 
take  further  action  in  putting  really 


the  money  to  the  goals  that  we  set 
forth  in  that  bill  for  the  homeless. 

I  hope  that  my  colleagues  that  have 
been  asking  who  are  the  homeless,  are 
they  the  deinstltutionaliced.  are  they 
people  with  an  abuse  problem  on  the 
streets,  will  contemplate  for  a  moment 
and  recognise  that  such  a  significant 
number  of  these  are  the  youth  of  our 
society,  those  that  I  think  all  of  us 
would  take  to  our  breast  and  would 
shelter  from  the  type  of  harm  that 
occurs  when  they  do  not  have  the 
barest  necessities  of  life. 

So  we  need  to  solve  this  problem  In  a 
cooperative  way. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  commend  you  and 
others  in  this  House  who  have  cham- 
pioned this  cause,  and  I  suggest  that 
we  ought  to  be  forthright  in  pursuing 
this  and  resolving  this  issue  so  that  we 
can  provide  these  children  with  some 
hope,  and  avoid  the  deep  scars  that  in- 
variably will  occur  if  we  do  not  address 
this  particular  problem. 

[From  USA  Today.  Mar.  16, 1987] 

"It's  Scart  at  Night";  "I  Miss  Mt  Dog" 

I  (By  Christopher  P.  Winner) 

Jammie  and  Rene  Smith  are  Identical 
twins  who  share  an  identical  fate— they  are 
homeless. 

The  8-year-old  girls  live  in  the  Bible  Tab- 
ernacle Shelter  in  Venice,  Calif.  With  them 
are  100  other  children  plus  single  parents 
and  families. 

"I  miss  my  dog  JaclUe.  I  really  get  scared 
when  the  lights  are  out,"  aaya  Janunie. 
Rene  sleeps  with  her  cat,  Ellie.  "She  makes 
me  feel  warm." 

Farther  north  at  Rafael  House  in  down- 
town San  Francisco,  2-year-old  Elizabeth 
Mitchell  grips  her  Cabbage  Patch  doll.  Oina 
Roy,  23.  Elisabeth's  mother,  has  been  home- 
less and  Jobless  since  being  evicted  from  her 
Pittsburg,  Calif.,  apartment  five  months 
ago.  Elizabeth  has  been  acting  up. 

"Elizabeth  Is  not  the  type  to  normally 
slap  people  in  the  face,  say  'no'  to  me,"  says 
Roy.  "^e  doesn't  have  a  stable  environ- 
ment, a  place  that  she  knows  she  lives." 

A  report  released  today  by  the  Child  Wel- 
fare League  of  America  and  Travelers'  Aid 
International  says  homeless  children  and 
their  families  are  increasing  throughout  the 
USA.  The  study  notes  that  for  every  10 
homeless  adults,  8  children  were  affected. 
Average  age:  6. 

Congress  Is  listening.  The  reiwrt  comes 
less  than  two  weeks  after  the  House  passed 
an  authorization  bill  for  $725  million  to  aid 
the  homeless.  The  Senate  is  expected  to  ad- 
dress the  issue  by  month's  end.  Funding  for 
the  House  bill  is  pending. 

About  $500  million  would  go  to  10  pro- 
grams now,  including  shelter,  food  and 
health  care,  and  the  remaining  $225  million 
would  be  spent  over  four  years. 

Despite  congressional  movement,  the 
study's  findings  are  stark. 

One  hundred  sixty-three  families  inter- 
viewed  from   October   through   December 


1986  had  331  children  with  them  and  73 
chll(k«n  living  elsewhere,  most  with  a 
former  or  current  spouse.  The  404  single 
adolfi  interviewed  had  103  children  else- 
whem,  most  staying  with  a  spouse  or  rela- 
tives. 

It  is  based  on  data  from  Travelers'  Aid 
ageneles  in  Detroit,  MUwaukee,  Salt  Lake 
City.  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  Houston, 
Tampa.  Fla.,  and  Washington,  D.C.  Travel- 
er's Aid  Is  a  national  social  service  organiza- 
tion with  agencies  in  43  states. 

The  study,  being  released  tn  Washington 
at  the  national  conference  of  the  Child  Wel- 
fare League  of  America,  found  among  the 
chilcken: 

43  percent  who  were  school  age  did  not 
attend  school. 

10  percent  needed  health  care. 

10  percent  were  suspected  of  being  abused 
and/or  neglected— three  times  the  national 
average. 

37  percent  spent  the  previous  night  with 
friends  or  relatives,  31  percent  had  st^ed 
outside,  in  a  car  or  at  a  bus  or  train  station 
and  StS  percent  had  been  In  an  emergency 
shelter. 

San  Rep.  Bruce  Vento,  D.-Minn.,  active  in 
puslsng  a  House  homeless  bill:  "It  is  sur- 
prising. It  is  d]si4>polntlng  .  .  .  This  study 
indi»tes  the  serious  Impact  homelessness 
has  on  the  most  vulnerable  people  in  our  so- 
cietyt— kids.  They  didn't  choose  this  type  of 
life.  The  programs  we're  proposing  will 
help." 

But  when? 

"Our  concern  is  the  long-lasting  impact 
homelessness  has  on  a  child's  development. 
For  most  of  them,  it  occurs  during  their 
prime  developmental  years  when  they  are 
doing  the  most  changing  and  growing,"  says 
Dr.  Judy  Hall,  executive  director  of  Travel- 
er's Aid  International. 

Repeatedly,  the  children  stand  out,  telling 
tales  that  sit  precariously  between  fear  and 
hopo. 

Says  Andy  Mills,  7.  at  the  Bible  Taberna- 
cle belter  "It's  scary  at  night  here.  Every 
time  I  go  to  the  bathroom,  I  see  a  globby 
monster  with  a  big  head  and  a  big  body.  My 
sisters  are  here  too.  Lisa  is  8,  and  Christina 
is  3.  My  dad  Is  black  and  my  mom  is  Korean. 
I  would  like  to  live  in  a  house  with  a  swim- 
ming pooL" 

But  swimming  pools  are  a  dream  away. 
Rafael  House,  run  by  the  Holy  Order  of 
Mans,  opened  In  1977.  It  takes  In  families 
and  holds  50  people  in  separate  rooms.  Cur- 
rently, there  are  about  35  people,  including 
20  children,  from  Infants  to  14.  Most  are  be- 
tween ages  2  and  6. 

"This  is  as  close  to  home  as  you  can  get  In 
an  ctnergency  crisis,"  says  the  Rev.  David 
Lowell,  chaplain. 

The  Bible  Tabernacle  Shelter  is  also 
chuzich-run.  Most  of  the  children  in  the  fa- 
cility sleep  on  pews  or  on  mattresses  on  the 
floor.  Children  fight,  but  "it's  better  than 
them  sleeping  in  the  streets.  For  the  most 
part  they  get  along  great.  A  lot  of  friend- 
ships are  made,"  says  Lorl  Lanthler,  daugh- 
ter of  the  Rev.  Fred  Hilst,  both  volunteers 
at  the  shelter.  She  estimates  300  reside  in 
the  Shelter,  100  of  them  children. 


D  Tliis  symlwl  represents  die  time  of  day  during  the  House  proceedings,  e.g.,  D  1407  is  2K)7  p.m. 
Matter  sec  in  ttwtypetace  indicates  words  inserted  or  appended,  rather  tlian  spoken,  by  a  Member  of  the  House  on  the  floor. 


In  Detroit,  brotben  Roderick,  10,  and 
Dedtrie  Jacksan.  7,  tram  Btrmlngham,  Ala., 
live  at  St.  Jotm's  Oongregatloiial  Church, 
which  sees  that  they  go  daily  to  nearby 
Irving  Elementary  SehooL 

The  brothers  moved  around  the  city  quite 
a  tdt.  One  of  their  homes  burned  down. 
Tound  Dedtrie  woke  up  during  the  ni^t 
and  saved  tils  mother  and  brother  from  the 
fire.  Robbed  and  severely  beaten  18  numUis 
ago,  mother  Rosa  Jackson,  31,  has  a  large 
scar  dividing  her  forehead  and  Is  blind  in 
her  left  eye. 

RoderlA  wants  to  go  home  to  Birming- 
ham where,  he  says  cheerfully,  "all  I  Iiad  to 
do  to  see  my  grsnd-daddy  was  walk  one 
block  this  way  and  one  block  that  way." 

Maria  Foacarinls,  sp<Aeswoman  for  the 
National  Coalition  for  the  Homeless,  an  ad- 
vocacy group  that  includes  shelter  provid- 
ers, says  the  House  bill  "is  an  urgent  meas- 
ure to  provide  basis  asslstanre  Immediately. 
Itll  provide  money  for  emergency  shelter 
and  health  care.  It  would  address  some  of 
the  emergency  shelter  needs  of  kids." 

"These  children  represent  a  growing  nar 
tional  tragedy  and  that  doesnt  say  any- 
thing about  the  mothers— they're  young, 
too,"  said  Dr.  Ellen  Bassuk  of  Harvard  Med- 
ical SchooL 

The  average  age  of  mothers  surveyed  in 
an  eight  city  study  by  Traveler's  Aid  and 
the  Child  Welfare  League  of  America  was 
39. 

Oerrl  Reuber,  31,  mother  of  twins  Jammle 
and  Rene,  and  two  other  children,  Jason,  13, 
sod  Naomi,  16  months,  has  been  living  at 
the  Tabernacle  for  six  weeks.  "I  got  in- 
volved in  drinking  and  drugs  to  where  I  took 
away  from  my  own  children."  she  says. 

"When  we  brought  them  (the  children) 
here,  their  behavior  is  a  lot  better.  They 
used  to  be  very  disobedient,  very  hard  to 
control  and  I  let  than  go.  Disciplining  me 
helps  me  discipline  them.  My  oldest  takes  it 
as  being  a  lot  better  than  being  out  in  the 
street." 

At  Lieu  Cap,  another  ahelter  in  Venice, 
Calif.,  Duane  Styles,  8,  one  of  three  broth- 
ers, tries  to  look  to  the  future:  "I'd  like  to  go 
back  to  Lincoln,  Neb.  But  if  I  can't.  I'd  like 
to  move  into  Bfichael  Jackson's  house." 


CONSTITUTIONAL  AMENDMENT 
FOR  A  BALANCED  FEDERAL 
BUDGET 

(Mr.  SMITH  of  Texas  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
hlfi  remarks.) 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  State  senators  in  the  great  State 
of  Montana  will  be  asked  to  take  an- 
other step  in  the  long  Journey  toward 
forcing  us  in  the  n.S.  Congress  to  bal- 
ance the  Nation's  books. 

The  Montana  Senate's  State  Admin- 
istration Committee  will  vote  on  a  res- 
olution calling  for  a  Constitutional 
Convention  to  propose  an  amendment 
requiring  a  balanced  Federal  budget.  A 
similar  measure  passed  the  State 
house  last  month. 

That  means  that  if  the  full  senate 
i4>proves  the  measure  and  the  Gover- 
nor signs  it,  Montana  will  be  the  33d 
State  to  call  for  such  a  convention. 
That  would  be  Just  one  short  of  the 
number  of  States  required  to  force  a 
Constitutional  Ccmvention. 


Together  with  13  other  new  Republi- 
can Members  of  the  House.  I  have 
written  Montana  legislators  urging 
them  to  press  for  a  constitutional 
amendment  to  balance  the  budget. 

With  recent  anniial  deficits  in  excess 
of  $200  billion,  the  reason  for  such  a 
measiu%  is  clear.  Despite  our  rhetoric 
we  still  have  not  been  able  to  make 
the  tough  choices  that  will  bring  our 
spending  in  line  with  our  revenue. 

My  freshman  colleagues  sjod  I  sup- 
port the  efforts  of  Montana  and  the 
other  States  in  the  fight  against  defi- 
cit spending.  But  their  efforts  should 
not  absolve  us  from  quickly  seizing 
control  of  our  own  problem  and  pro- 
posing a  balanced  budget  amendment 
of  our  own. 


THE  ABM  TREATY 

(Mr.  DICKS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Si>eaker,  I  rise  to 
express  my  appreciation  for  the  de- 
tailed analysis  that  the  senior  Senator 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  Nuim]  has  provid- 
ed the  Congress  with  respect  to  the 
true  application  of  the  ABM  Treaty  to 
the  type  of  systems  being  researched 
under  the  strategic  defense  initiative. 
His  study  is  comprehensive  and  con- 
clusive, there  is  no  basis  for  the  claim 
made  by  the  administration  that  the 
treaty  does  not  prohibit  the  develop- 
ment and  testing  of  exotic  technol- 
ogies that  are  sea  tjased.  air  based, 
space  based,  or  mobile  land  based.  I  in- 
clude in  the  Rboors  an  editorial  from 
yesterday's  Washington  Post  on  this 
issue. 

This  is  an  Important  issue  because  of 
its  implications  for  our  arms  control 
policy  and  overall  national  security. 
But  it  Is  even  more  important  because 
of  its  potential  precedent  for  all  trea- 
ties. We  are  a  nation  governed  by  laws, 
not  men.  Yet.  the  effort  has  been 
made  to  unilaterally  restate  the  appli- 
cation of  the  ABM  Treaty,  counter  to 
the  negotiating  record,  subsequent 
practice,  and  representations  made  to 
the  Senate  diulng  the  ratification 
process.  If  we  allow  this  to  take  place, 
the  integrity  of  the  entire  treatymak- 
ing  process  would  be  seriously  imder- 
mlned. 

Judge  Sof  aer  is  now  reexamining  as- 
pects of  this  issue.  I  hope  that  he  will 
on  this  occasion  make  an  objective 
review  of  the  record,  not  try  to  build  a 
case  on  bits  and  pieces  that  are  con- 
strued to  support  a  predetermined 
conclusion.  Frankly,  his  initial  analy- 
sis raises  serious  questions  of  integrity 
in  the  research  process. 

Ultimately,  the  executive  and  the 
Congress  will  have  to  decide  together 
how  we  wish  to  proceed  with  respect 
to  stnUieglc  defenses  and  the  ABM 
Treaty.  But.  to  unilaterally  change  the 


interpretation  of  this  treaty,  m  my 
mind,  is  a  serious  mistake,  and  I  be- 
lieve that  the  administratioo  will  be 
better  served  if.  after  consultation 
with  the  U.S.  Congress  and  the  other 
body  that  it  continues  to  abide  by  the 
restrictive  interpretatlim  which  was 
clearly  what  the  other  body  ratified 
on  this  issue.  I  think  the  administra- 
tion will  do  better  in  terms  of  this 
effort  to  present  the  SDI  Program  to 
the  Congress  if  it  follows  the  narrow, 
restrictive  interpretation. 

The  editorial  referred  to  follows: 
[From  the  Washington  Post,  Mar.  15, 19871 
SniAToa  Nuim  amb  tbb  ABM  Tuatt 

Sam  Nunn's  care  in  defense  analysis  and 
his  political  deftness  have  established  him 
as  the  one  legislator  who  ean  sintf  e-handed- 
ly  validate  a  moderate  posttton.  So  every- 
body quieted  down  when  he  took  the  floor 
on  three  consecutive  days  last  we^  to  speak 
on  the  1972  Anti-Ballistic  MlssUe  Treaty.  It 
was  a  political  event.  On  a  seonlngly  arcane 
issue  of  treaty  Interpretation  may  rest  the 
prospects  for  Soviet-American  relatkma  over 
the  next  few  years. 

Sen.  Nunn  plowed  through  the  Senate's 
ABM  ratification  hearings,  the  subsequent 
practices  of  the  two  superpowers  sad  the 
original  negotiating  record  between  them. 
He  said  he  would  be  guided  by  the  record. 
He  demolished  the  administratim's  retroac- 
tive 1985  reinteipretatlon.  which  would 
have  permitted  more  expansive  testing  of 
the  Strategic  Defense  Initiative.  In  the 
process  be  laid  claim  to  the  position  and 
intent  of  the  late  senator  Henry  Jackson— 
the  same  person  the  administFation  claims 
as  patron  of  Its  treaty  reading.  He  savaged— 
there  is  no  other  word— the  handiwork  of 
the  principal  presenter  of  the  new  reading. 
State  Department  counsel  Abraham  Sofaer. 
who  ended  up  disavowing  his  key  1985 
memorandum,  attributing  It  to  "young  law- 
yers" on  his  staff. 

The  debate  over  the  ABM  treaty  may  go 
on  for  a  bit.  But  it  would  seem  the  adminis- 
tration has  lost  for  good  the  legal  basis  on 
which  some  officials  have  been  arguing  for 
more  aggressive  SDI  testing  and  for  an  early 
start  on  SDI  deployment  With  the  first  or 
"traditional"  interpretation  reaffirmed,  the 
administration  Is  in  a  position  to  move  for- 
ward In  a  measured  way  on  SDI  research 
and  development  and  to  stay  engaged  with 
the  Soviet  Union  on  negotiations  on  strate- 
gic offensive  and  defensive  aims. 

Will  the  administratioo  go  this  way?  Pre- 
siunably,  Mr.  Reagan's  new  White  House 
team  can  see  the  advantages.  And  they 
don't  exactly  need  an  ABM  reinterpretation 
battie.  Given  the  effect  of  the  Iran-oootra 
affair,  the  adminlstratlcm  could  have  beat 
down  Congress  only  at  a  prohibitive  politi- 
cal cost.  And  were  it  to  sustain  and  act  od 
Its  reading.  Sen.  Nunn  bellevea,  it  would  stOl 
lack  the  authority  needed  to  proceed  toward 
early  deployment.  An  accommodation  with 
Congress  can  leave  Mr.  Reagan  with  *"«»»gh 
legal  room  to  conduct  the  SDI  work  that 
was  logical  and  f eatfble  in  the  first  place. 
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relations  with  most,  if  not  all,  of  these 
states  bv  virtue  of  the  Universal  Codv- 


needed,  and  I  encourage  my  colleagues 
to  do  so. 


There  is,  as  well,  serious  doubt  as  to 

wheth(>r  mnvriirht.  Itv^lMm:  eiich  •■  tVta. 
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FOR  COMMl'ri'KK 
cm  PUBUC  WORKS  AMD 
TRAMaPORTATXON  TO  FILE 
OOHVaBBICX  RXPORT  ON  JUL 
X  8DRFACB  TRANSPORTATION 
AMD  UNIFORM  RELOCATION 
AflSISTANCB  ACT  OF  1967 

Ux,  GBIAT  of  nUnfOls.  Mr.  %>eaker.  I 
■ik  onaiiliiioaB  eonaant  that  the  Com- 
mlfetae  on  PubUe  Worki  and  Tranmor- 
tattoB  majr  have  untfl  6  pjn.  today, 
MUeh  10.  I96T.  to  tDe  a  oonferenoe 
report  on  ELR.  S.  the  Surface  Trans- 
portatkm  and  Uniform  Relocation  As- 
dilaDoeAetof  IMT. 

M^.  Speaker.  I  itate  further  that 
this  hae  been  cleared  with  the  minori- 
ty. 

The  SFKAKKR  vm  tempore  (Mr. 
Ba—tiA).  iM  ttane  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  lentleman  from  Illinois? 

niere  waa  no  objection. 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE 
dXRK.  OF  THE  HOUSE 

The  SFKAKER  pro  tonpore  laid 
before  ttte  Houae  the  following  com- 
munieatlan  from  the  Clerk  of  the 
Houae  of  Repreeentatlves: 

WMmaetoa,  DC.  JTarcft  12. 1987. 
Bob.  Jim  Wknax, 

tha   aptmkar,    Boute    of  BepntentaHva, 
Wnltimtton,  DC 
Dbab  Ifk.  antsHK  Pomiant  to  the  per- 
mlHlaB  gruitod  In  CImaae  6  of  Rule  m  of 
the  Ratal  of  tbe  XSB.  Honw  of  RepresenU- 
ttw.  I  have  ttw  honor  to  tnnsmlt  a  semled 
flDfdopo  iwelTed  from  the  White  House  at 
U:14  PA.  on  Tbonaay.  Much  13. 1987  and 
■rid  to  finrtatn  a  BMaaie  from  the  Presi- 
dent wtaeraby  be  transmits  proposed  legisla- 
tion enttOBd.  "TMend  Credit  Reform  Act  of 
1987." 
With  neat  respect,  I  am. 
Stnoerdy  yotoa, 

Doaiuis  K.  Arsouom, 
Onk,  Houae  of  RepnatnUUivn. 


FEDERAL  CREDIT  REFORM  ACT 
OF  1987— MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
FRBSnmiT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES  (H.  DOC.  NO.  100-50  ) 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  Houae  the  following  mes- 
sage from  the  President  of  the  United 
States;  which  was  read  and,  together 
with  the  aooompanying  pvers,  with- 
out objection,  referred  to  the  Coimnlt- 
tee  on  ^*«"fc*"gi  Finance  and  Urban 
Atfainc  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations;  the  Committee  on 
Rules;  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Ifeani;  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labcnr;  and  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commeroe.  and  ordered  to 
be  printed. 

(For  message,  see  proceedings  of  the 
Senate  of  Thursday,  March  12.  1887. 
at  page  5598.) 
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THE  BERNE  CONVENTION 
IMPLEMENTATION  ACT  OF  1987 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
fleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Kastsh- 
misBl  is  reooffiiiEed  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  KA8TI9IMEIKU.  BCr.  Speaker, 
11  years  ago  Congress  passed  the 
Copyright  Act  of  1976,  the  first  gener- 
tf  revision  of  our  copyright  law  since 
1909.  We  did  so  only  after  years  of 
woi^— starting  in  the  early  fifties,  con- 
tinuing with  22  days  of  hearings  and 
81  days  of  maitoip  in  1965,  and  ending 
Vith  17  days  of  hearings  and  25  days 
of  markup  in  1975-76.  I  committed 
much  of  my  first  18  years  in  Congress 
to  this  endeavor. 

The  Copyright  Act  of  1976  was  a  bi- 
partisan legislative  achievement  of  the 
first  magnitude.  Legislators  of  both 
parties  understood  that  copyright  leg- 
iglation  raises  unique  difficulties. 
While  a  relatively  obscure  discipline, 
oopyrlght  touches  every  American  in 
their  homes,  schools,  libraries,  and 
woriiplaces.  Determining  the  scope  of 
a  law  which  deeply  affects  how  all  of 
us  may  enjoy  books,  films,  television 
prognunmtng,  computer  software,  in- 
formation products  and  services, 
music,  and  the  visual  arts  requires 
great  caution,  particularly  In  a  rapidly 
changing  society  such  as  ours  that 
seeks  both  the  free  flow  of  informa- 
tion and  the  free  marketplace. 

With  the  memory  of  the  1976  revi- 
sion still  fresh  in  mind.  I  am  introduc- 
ing legislation  today  to  amend  the 
U76  Copyright  Act.  Although  narrow 
in  scope  and  seemingly  technical, 
these  amendments  contemplate  funda- 
mental changes  in  our  copyright 
asrstem.  My  legislation  responds  to  the 
same  "brooding  presence"  that  has 
lurked  in  the  background  of  U.S.  copy- 
right legislation  for  100  years— the 
Berne  Convention  for  the  Protection 
of  Literary  and  Artistic  Works.  In 
many  ways  we  drafted  and  passed  the 
1976  act  with  a  weather  eye  on  Berne. 
The  bill  I  introduce  today— the  Berne 
Convention  Implementation  Act  of 
1987- removes  from  law  provisions  in- 
oompatible  with  the  proscriptions  of 
ttie  Berne  Convention— as  revised  at 
Paris  on  July  24,  1971— and  adds  to 
our  law  provisions  required  by  that 
oonvention  not  now  present  in  the 
statute. 

The  objective  of  the  bill  is  simple: 
To  permit  the  adherence  of  the  United 
States  to  the  Beme  Convention.  If. 
after  hearings  and  consultations,  we 
determine  that  Beme  adherence  on 
balance  serves  the  interests  of  this 
ooimtry  and  its  citizens.  I  am  honored 
to  have  Mr.  Moobhkas  Join  me  as  a  co- 
vonsor.  This  kind  of  bipartisan  tradi- 
tion reaches  back  to  the  1976  act.  I  am 
aware  of  the  administration's  concep- 
tual support  for  adherence  to  Beme 


and  I  look  forward  to  wortdng  togeth- 
er with  the  executive  branch  on  the 
Implctnentlng  legislation.  I  also  antici- 
pate n  dose  woi^lng  relationship  with 
the  World  Intellectiud  Property  Orga- 
nisation LWIPO]  and  its  director  gen- 
eral. Dr.  AriMd  Bogsch.  on  this  Impor- 
tant subject.  In  preparing  this  bill,  I 
have  been  guided  by  the  hard-leamed 
lessons  of  history— both  the  history  of 
our  damestic  copjnight  revision  strug- 
gles and  that  of  our  several  unsuccess- 
ful efforts  in  the  past  to  adhere  to 
Bem#. 

My  bill  Is  baaed,  in  part,  on  the  toil 
of  the  Ad  Hoc  Working  Group  on  U.S. 
Adh^^nce  to  the  Beme  Convention.  I 
woiild  like  the  record  to  reflect  the 
hard  work  of  the  members  of  that 
group,  and  In  particular  those  of  its 
chairman,  Irwin  Karp,  and  of  its  guid- 
ing band  In  the  executive  branch, 
Harvty  Winter,  from  the  Office  of 
Business  Practices  in  U.S.  Department 
of  St«te.  I  would  be  remiss  if  I  did  not 
mention  the  efforts  last  Congress  of 
Senator  cniarles  McC.  Mathias.  Jr.. 
who  Introduced  similar  legislation  in 
the  senate. 

Like  our  law.  the  Beme  Convention 
has  dhanged  over  time.  Its  76  adher- 
ents now  Include  most  of  the  industri- 
alized world,  a  number  of  developing 
countries,  and  a  few  nations  in  Eastern 
Europe.  The  United  States,  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  the  People's  Republic  of 
Chin»  do  not  adhere.  The  United 
states  and  the  Soviet  Union  along 
with  another  76  nations,  belong  to  a 
more  recent  treaty,  the  Universal 
Copyright  Convention  [UCC].  Both 
treaties  are  administered  by  United 
Nations  organizations:  Beme  by  the 
World  Intellectual  Property  Organiza- 
tion, and  the  UCC  by  Unesco.  The 
United  States  has  a  seat  on  the  com- 
mittee that  oversees  the  UCC.  but. 
since  we  withdrew  from  Unesco.  we 
have  a  smaller  voice,  and  no  formal 
vote,  in  the  overall  planning  and  budg- 
eting process  affecting  UCC-related 
activities. 

Bffany  nations  adhere  to  both  trea- 
ties, and  the  United  States  enjoys 
copyright  relations,  either  through 
the  UCC.  or  a  formal  bilateral  rela- 
tionship, with  almost  100  states.  If  we 
adhere  to  Beme.  we  gain  or  clarify  or 
improve  oiu-  relations  with  24  nations 
that  lulhere  to  Beme  but  not  the  UCC. 
and  with  whom  our  copyright  rela- 
tions are  now  nonexistent,  unclear,  or 
otherwise  problematic. 

The  interest  in  adherence  to  the 
Beme  Convention  that  sparked  this 
initiative  is  rooted  in  part  in  the  desire 
to  promote  the  International  protec- 
tion of  works  of  American  authors. 
This  arguably  would  be  achieved,  by 
having  the  United  States  embrace  par- 
ticular legal  rules  accepted  by  76  na- 
tions, including  oiu:  major  trading 
partners  In  Western  Europe,  Canada, 
and  Japan.  But  we  now  have  copyright 


relations  with  most.  If  not  all.  of  these 
states  by  virtue  of  the  Universal  Copy- 
right Convention;  and,  Beme  member- 
ship would  not.  by  itself,  increase  the 
level  of  protection  we  now  enjoy  in 
those  states. 

Upon  closer  scrutiny,  the  benefit 
most  frequently  pointed  to  in  support 
of  United  States  adherence  to  the 
Beme  Convention  appears  to  be  en- 
hanced political  credibility  in  our 
global  effort  to  strengthen  copyright 
norms,  to  suppress  piracy,  and  to 
secure  in  all  the  countries  of  the  world 
a  realistic  mtnimutn  standard  of  pro- 
tection for  creative  works.  A  major 
forum  In  which  this  policy  objective  Is 
being  sought  is  the  Uruguay  round  of 
the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and 
Trade  [GATTl,  where  we  are  seeking 
the  adoption  of  a  code  or  standard  of 
conduct  relating  to  protection  of  intel- 
lectual property  within  the  GATT. 
For  copyrights,  that  standard  or  code 
may  well  be  the  minimum  economic 
rights  of  the  Beme  Convention.  And, 
if  we  Join  Beme.  our  trade  negotiators 
around  the  world  could  insist  on  these 
standards  as  those  that  constitute  ade- 
quate protection  for  GATT  as  well  as 
bilateral  purposes. 

While  we  all  agree  that  protection  of 
our  creative  works  abroad  Is  often  in- 
adequate, everyone  does  not  agree 
that  this  Is  the  case  with  respect  to 
our  own  works  imder  our  own  copy- 
right law.  We  are  nevertheless  beizig 
called  upon  to  modify  the  equilibriimi 
of  our  domestic  copyright  law  in  order 
to  help  secure  better  protection  for 
our  authors  In  other  countries.  We 
want  to  protect  and  promote  the  copy- 
right export  earnings  of  U.S.  industry, 
but  we  should  not  do  so  at  the  expense 
of  the  unique  needs  and  traditions  of 
our  society  and  our  preferences  as  to 
the  proper  mix  of  rights,  limitations, 
and  conditions  we  have  come  to  rely 
on  over  the  years. 

The  legislation  I  am  Introducing 
today  seeks  to  raise  all  of  the  ques- 
tions that  must  be  asked  for  the  full- 
est range  of  private  and  public  inter- 
ests to  be  aware  of  what  Beme  adher- 
ence will  mean  now  and  tomorrow. 
The  goal  of  the  bill  Is  to  stimulate 
debate  about  the  Issues  and  to  further 
imderstanding  about  the  Beme  Con- 
vention In  a  democratic  and  open  set- 
ting. I  have  never  seen  a  copyright  bill 
that  failed  to  evoke  some  controversy, 
and  this  one  will  be  no  exception.  It 
will  stir  debate  within  the  framework 
of  full  public  hearings,  and  give  my 
subcommittee— the  Subcommittee  on 
Courts.  C^vil  Liberties  and  the  Admin- 
istration of  Justice— the  information  it 
needs  to  decide  how  to  proceed.  The 
bill  is  a  first  draft  and  undoubtedly 
will  undergo  refinements. 

The  United  States  chose  not  to  Join 
the  Beme  union  in  the  past  because 
we  did  not  then  want  for  our  society 
the  kind  of  copjrright  laws  that  the 
convention  required.  A  fresh  look  is 
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needed,  and  I  encourage  my  colleagues 
to  do  so. 

This  legislation  was  drafted  after  as- 
sessing both  the  level  of  Beme  obliga- 
tions under  the  current  Paris  act,  con- 
scious of  the  practices  of  those  states 
party  to  Beme  at  a  similar  stage  of  de- 
velopment as  the  United  States  that 
generally  share  our  values  of  free 
speech  and  artistic  freedom.  Also  ex- 
amined were  the  literally  dozens  of 
bills  introduced  over  the  last  60  years 
lo  bring  the  previous  copjrrlght  laws 
Into  conformity  with  Beme.  Conform- 
ing our  law  with  Beme  may  not  in- 
volve many  major  changes  to  the 
Copyright  Act  of  1976;  it  will,  however, 
require  Congress  to  move  that  act  a 
few  Inches  fiu-ther  along  in  several 
areas  where  the  1976  act  stopped  Just 
short  of  a  point  of  Beme  compliance. 
We  may  also  have  to  add  a  few  rights 
proposed,  but  not  accepted,  in  the 
1976  revision.  The  ultimate  political 
question  may  become  whether  or  not 
the  country  is  prepared  to  accept 
copyright  notions  that  were  unaccept- 
able scarely  a  decade  ago. 

Copyright  experts  disagree  on  the 
extent  to  which  we  have  to  change 
current  copyright  law.  Whatever  the 
case,  none  of  these  experts  has  testi- 
fied before  my  subcommittee.  I  look 
forward  to  giving  them  this  opportuni- 
ty In  the  very  near  future.  Serious 
issues  must  be  confronted.  For  exam- 
ple, adherence  to  Beme  will  require 
the  elimination  of  the  formality  of  the 
copyright  notice;  and,  perhaps  more 
importantly,  will  preclude  the  future 
conditioning  of  the  existence  of  the 
author's  copyright  upon  any  sort  of 
formality.  Many  will  feel  this  to  be  a 
Just  and  long-overdue  step;  some  will 
have  doubts.  Everyone  must  consider, 
however,  whether  the  elimination  of 
such  formalities  upsets  the  balance  of 
rights  and  privileges  copyright  propri- 
etors now  live  luider  and  of  which  for- 
malities have  long  been  a  part.  Beme 
also  appears  to  require  some  modifica- 
tion of  the  compulsory  license  for  the 
public  performance  of  music  on  so- 
caUed  jukeboxes.  Finally  the  moral 
rights  section  of  the  bill  will  engender 
lively  debate. 

In  order  to  examine  the  Beme  issue 
with  some  specificity.  I  am  proposing  a 
bill  that  would,  if  enacted,  clearly 
place  U.S.  law  in  substantial  compli- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  the  treaty. 
My  bill  errs  on  the  side  of  legislating 
compliance  with  Beme  rather  than  re- 
maining silent  on  the  issues.  During 
the  hearing  process,  the  subcommittee 
we  will  learn  whether  all  of  the  pro- 
posed amendments  are  necessary  and 
desirable,  whether  the  treaty  compels 
other  changes  as  well,  and  whether  ad- 
herence to  the  treaty  is  worth  the 
price. 

The  proposed  legislation  clearly  pro- 
ceeds upon  the  presumption  that  the 
Beme  Convention  is  not  self -executing 
and  requires  implementing  legislation. 


There  is.  as  well,  serious  doubt  as  to 
whether  copyright  treaties  such  as  the 
Beme  Convention  are  constitutionally 
susceptible  of  self-execution  in  any 
event.  Under  article  I,  section  8  of  the 
Constitution,  the  power  to  enact  this 
Nation's  copjrrlght  and  patent  laws  is 
allocated  exclusively  to  the  Congress 
and  this  power  is  not  diminished  or 
qualified  by  any  potential  executive 
authority  to  conclude  international 
copyright  arrangements  under  which 
all  or  part  of  those  benefits  are  ex- 
tended to  foreign  nationals  and  their 
works. 

Let  me  now  turn  to  a  description  of 
the  bill.  It  contains  16  sections. 

Section  1  of  the  bill  sets  forth  the 
short  title:  the  "Beme  Convention  Im- 
plementation Act  of  1987." 

Section  2  provides,  for  drafting  clar- 
ity, that  whenever  in  the  proposed  leg- 
islation «a  amendment  is  expressed  in 
terms  of  an  amendment  to  a  section  or 
other  provision,  the  reference  shall  be 
considered  to  be  made  to  a  section  or 
other  provision  of  title  17,  United 
States  Code. 

Section  3  sets  forth  several  congres- 
sional declarations,  including:  First, 
that  the  Beme  Convention  is  not  self 
executing  under  the  Constitution  and 
laws  of  the  United  States;  second,  that 
the  proposed  legislation  together  with 
current  law,  will  enable  the  United 
States  to  meet  its  obligations  as  a 
nation  adhering  to  the  Beme  Conven- 
tion and  no  further  legislation  will  be 
needed;  and  third,  the  provisions  of 
Beme  shall  be  given  effect  under  title 
17,  United  States  Code  as  amended, 
and  shall  not  be  directly  enforceable 
in  any  action  brought  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  the  Beme  Convention 
itself. 

In  section  4,  the  bill  would  modify 
chapter  1  of  17.  It  would  add  defini- 
tions of  "architectural  works,"  "Beme 
Convention"  and  "Beme  Convention 
work."  to  section  101.  In  the  same  sec- 
tion, the  definition  of  "pictorial, 
graphic,  and  sculptural  works"  is 
modified  expressly  to  exclude  "archi- 
tectural works." 

In  section  5,  section  102(a)  is  amend- 
ed to  add  "architectiu-al  works"  to  the 
list  of  types  of  copjrrighted  works.  Al- 
though an  aspect  of  the  Beme  Con- 
vention not  examined  with  serious 
scrutiny  by  any  group,  the  protection 
of  architectural  works  appears  to  be 
required  by  the  Beme  Ckinvention  in  a 
fashion  not  now  fully  available  under 
title  17.  SpeciflcaUy,  whUe  rights  hold- 
ers in  two-dimensional  architectural 
plans  or  blueprints  may  enjoy  copy- 
right protection  in  such  works  as  con- 
sidered "pictorial"  works,  such  a  copy- 
right has  not  extended  to  the  exclu- 
sive right  to  control  the  building  of 
the  structure  so  depicted  In  three  di- 
mensions. The  right  of  an  architect  to 
control  the  construction  of  his  or  her 
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!■  timafcte  gtron  a  teaiB  in  our 
Ouwilflit  Aoi  by  ttaSM  amendmenta. 
6  of  tbe  MD  relates  to  tlie 
offlgtii  of  Berae  Otmventian 
,  It  amende  aectloii  104  of  UUe  17 
In  two  ways:  noteetloo  for  foreign 
worta  le  eatpUdtly  extended  to  "Berne 
Oonventian  worits"  and  the  proecrlp- 
tian  against  adf-ezecntlon  Is  codified. 
Tills  letter  ciodlflratlnn  is  fundamental 
to  tbe  entire  qnestian  of  inudemenUng 
lillslattnii  and  of  adhoenoe  to  the 
ooofentkin.  It  should  be  abeolutely 
clear  that  all  oopyrl^t  rights  avafl- 
aUe  In  eourts  in  the  United  States 
must  be  found  ezcluslTdy  within  the 
pveirtBlans  of  title  IT.  It  should  also  be 
dear  that  State  law  rii^ts  that  are  not 
IsTWiiiiptful  by  section  301  are  not  af- 
fected In  any  way  by  this  legislation  or 
by  Bcme  adherence. 

Seetion  7  sets  f <nth  a  major  change 
In  dutpter  1  of  the  Copyright  Act 
Tiili  diange  la  found  in  a  new  section 
106a.  the  "moral  rl^ts  of  the  author" 
sectioo.  nils  section  creates  important 
Beme  rl^ts  In  works  other  than 
works  made  for  hire.  The  rights  of 
"paternity"  and  "Integrity."  are  pro- 
vided, and  are  Independent  of  the  eco- 
nomic rights  In  the  work.  The  right  of 
paternity  means  that  autiiors  may 
dalm  authorship  in  their  works,  inde- 
pendently of  any  license  or  convey- 
ance of  their  copyrights;  the  right  of 
Int^rity  gives  them  power  to  object  to 
any  distartlfln.  mutilation,  or  alter- 
ation of  thdr  wwks  that  would  preju- 
dice the  author's  honor  or  reputation. 
Again,  such  dijectlons  could  be  made 
by  the  author  even  where  the  author 
has  parted  with  the  copyright.  Since 
the  lOSO's.  when  dose  examination  of 
the  moral  rights  question  under 
United  States  law  began,  it  has  been 
argued  that  rights  substuitially  equiv- 
alent to  moral  rights  as  they  exist  in 
States  of  the  Beme  Union  are  provid- 
ed for  in  a  variety  of  laws  considered 
together  The  Tanham  Act,  rules  of 
unfair  competition,  certain  of  the  eco- 
nomic rights  under  copyright  and  the 
ennmnn  law  of  the  50  Ststcs.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  the  Beme  Convention 
requlrea  recognition  of  these  rights. 
The  question  is  whether  such  rights 
exist  with  the  degree  of  national  imi- 
foimity  tatA  predictability  which 
should  be  provided  in  order  fairly  to 
comply  with  Beme  requirements.  I 
theref me  propose  a  provision  recogniss- 
tng  moral  rights.  While  statesmanship 
and  the  sirirtt  of  political  compromise 
may,  in  the  &ial  reckoning,  work  a 
different  sidutlan  to  the  moral  rights 
questloD,  I  am  reluctant  to  reject  at 
the  outset  the  necessity  of  recognition 
of  moral  rights  which  may  be  a  great 
Interest  to  authcns  and  artists,  if  not 
to  those  irtio  deal  with  their  works. 

A  second  major  change  in  current 
law  occurs  In  the  complete  revision  of 
section  116.  dealing  with  the  Jukebox 
"compulswy  license."  Section  8  of  the 
bm  strikes  subsections  (a)  through  (e) 


of  current  law.  A  new  section  116 
makes  the  present  Jukebox  compulso- 
ry license  system— that  seems  clearly 
lioompatlble  with  Beme— subordinate 
ta  negotiated  licenses  where  such  li- 
censes come  Into  force.  The  new  provi- 
sions would  authorise  where  such  li- 
censes as  they  come  into  force  and 
would  formalize  a  negotiating  process 
that  could  totally  supplant  the  com- 
pulsory license.  If.  after  a  year,  negoti- 
ations fall  to  provide  consensual  li- 
censes for  virtually  all  music,  or  if  ne- 
gotiations are  terminated  at  some 
future  date,  then  a  compulsory  license 
substantially  the  same  as  that  in  the 
present  section  116  is  "standing  by"  to 
ensure  that  Jukebox  music  will  alwajrs 
be  available  to  the  public.  The  Copy- 
right Royalty  Tribuinal  would  retain 
JtulsdlcUon  over  ratemaking  and  dis- 
tribution ftmctions  only  to  the  extent 
that  negotiations  fail  or  consensual  li- 
censes expire  or  are  terminated.  I  am 
aware  that  the  provisions  of  the  B«iie 
Convention  do  not  allow  expressly  for 
compulsory  licensing  of  nonbroadcast 
public  performances  of  music  as  is 
done  presently  in  the  Jukebox  busi- 
ness. The  outright  elimination  of  the 
compulsory  license  would,  of  course, 
be  a  solution.  But,  the  different  mixes 
of  antitrust  and  copyright  regulations 
which  exist  in  the  United  States  and 
many  of  the  Beme  Union's  member 
states  may  warrant  an  intermediate 
position  to  be  taken  in  the  matter.  In 
effect,  the  system  proposed  in  the  bill 
would  condition  Government  review  of 
voluntary  negotiations  upon  the  fail- 
ure of  negotiations— a  result  which 
may  be  fairly  analogous  to  similar 
sorts  of  reviews  permitted  under  the 
laws  of  Beme  countries.  In  any  event, 
several  years  ago  in  my  presence.  Juke- 
box operators  and  the  performing 
rights  societies  entered  into  an  ar- 
rangement whereby  compliance  with 
the  compulsory  license  provisions  can 
lead  to  rebates  on  statutory  royalties. 
In  this  wholly  worthwhile  step  toward 
dose,  volimtary  cooperation,  both 
groups  have  agreed  not  to  propose 
diaiiises  in  the  compulsory  license 
without  consultation.  My  proposal 
here  is  intended  to  precipitate  such 
consultations,  looking  toward  a  bal- 
anced solution  which  preserves  the  in- 
terests of  both  the  groups  and  those  of 
the  consumer  in  being  able  to  enjoy  in 
small,  local,  establishments,  some  rea- 
sonably priced  popular  music. 

Section  9  creates  a  new  section  119 
of  title  17.  The  new  section  limits  the 
moral  rights  granted  by  new  section 
U)6a  by  providing  that  they  are  freely 
alienable  and  subject  to  waiver.  In 
keeping  with  traditional  property  doc- 
tolne  in  this  country.  New  section  119, 
also  provides  that,  unless  otherwise 
provided,  traditional  editing,  admiting, 
and  arranging  practices  of  publishers, 
broadcasters,  motion  picture  studios, 
and  the  like  shall  not  infringe  an  au- 
t  tor's  moral  rights.  Section  9  also  sets 


forth  a  new  section  lao.  which  clarifies 
the  scope  of  oopjrrlght  in  arehlteetural 
works  by  Ifaniting  protection  to  the  ar- 
tistic diaracter  and  artistic  design  of  a 
building,  rather  than  to  its  processes 
or  methods  of  construction.  New  see- 
tion |20  also  permits  others  to  make 
two-dimensional  reproductions  of  a 
c<H>yTighted  building  without  infring- 
ing the  building  copyright,  when  the 
building  is  in  a  location  to  which  the 
public  has  access.  Even  when  a  build- 
ing is  protected  by  copyright,  remedies 
for  another's  construction  of  an  in- 
fringing building  are  Umlted.  If  con- 
structtcm  of  an  infringing  building  has 
substgntially  begun,  that  is,  if  struc- 
tural work  has  been  at  least  parUally 
completed,  no  injunctive  relief  will  be 
available  to  stop  construction,  nor 
shall  Im  infringing  building  be  subject 
to  demolition  or  seizure.  Unsaid,  but 
worth  noting,  is  the  fact  that  architec- 
tural works  would  be  subject  to  all  of 
the  limitations  and  exceptions  found 
in  the  present  copyright  law,  most  par- 
ticularly fair  use.  Further,  owners  of 
buildings  embodying  architectural 
works  are  allowed  to  modify  such 
structxires  without  fear  of  violating 
either  the  economic  or  moral  rights  of 
the  architect,  so  long  as  the  modifica- 
tions are  minor,  or  are  necessary  to  en- 
hance the  utility  of  the  building. 

Section  10  of  the  bill  amends  chap- 
ter 4  of  title  17  in  several  areas.  The 
intent  of  all  these  changes  is  to  make 
the  iBfv  with  respect  to  the  use  of  the 
copyright  notice,  the  registration 
system,  and  the  system  for  building 
the  cellections  of  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress compatible  with  Beme  while  si- 
multsneously  doing  no  more  to  the 
present  law  than  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary. The  amendments  to  sections  401 
and  402  make  use  of  the  copyright 
notice  volimtary- a  work  will  no 
longer  be  injected  into  the  public 
domain  at  any  time  because  it  is  first 
published  without  notice.  At  the  same 
time.  If  a  copsrrlght  owner  elects  to  use 
a  notice,  its  form  is  specified  in  the 
law. 

A  requirement  of  notice  of  copjrright 
on  copies  of  published  works  has  been 
a  feature  of  United  States  copyright 
law,  in  one  form  or  another,  for  almost 
200  years.  Many  user  groups,  particu- 
larly noncommercial,  have  come  to 
rely  upon  the  biformation  it  provides. 
Certain  commercial  users  have  sup- 
ported the  copjrright  notice  as  a  means 
of  iqjecting  works  into  the  public 
domahi.  There  is  i^parently  imaniml- 
ty  as  to  the  necessity  of  eliminating 
the  copyright  notice  in  order  to 
comply  with  Beme.  My  bill,  however, 
assumes  that  at  least  on  a  transitional 
basis,  the  informational  utility  of  the 
notioi  as  a  means  of  conveniently  dis- 
tinguishing  the  protected  from  the  im- 
proteeted  is  suff  idently  great  so  as  to 
warrant  encouraging  its  iise.  It  is  en- 
tirely possible  that  elimination  of  the 


notice  formality  may  not  in  the  end 
curtail  its  use.  Old  habits  die  hard;  it 
remains  useful  under  the  Universal 
Copyright  Convention;  and.  it  is,  in  all 
probability,  the  cheapest  deterrent  to 
infringement  which  a  copyright  holder 
may  take.  The  propriety  and  efficacy 
of  these  incentives  can  be  considered 
in  the  course  of  hearings  on  the  bllL 

In  new  section  403.  the  Copyright 
Office  is  given  the  authority  to  pro- 
mulgate regulations  concerning  how 
publishers  of  works  consisting  in 
whole  or  in  part  of  imoopyrightable 
works  of  the  UJB.  Government  shall 
WPrise  the  public  of  those  portions  of 
the  work  that  are  In  the  public  domain 
and  therefore  freely  coplable. 

The  blU  repeals  section  404,  since  no 
notice  whatsoever  need  appear  on  a 
collective  work,  or  on  contributions 
thereto. 

Sections  406  and  406,  which  deal 
with  omissions  of  and  errors  in  the 
copyright  notice,  are  amended  so  as  to 
WPly  only  to  works  published  In  the 
United  States— with  or  without  a  copy- 
right notice— subject  to  mandatory  de- 
posit in  the  Library  of  Congress.  This 
should  have  little  functional  effect, 
since  virtually  all  publications  in 
which  the  library  is  interested  now 
bear  a  copyright  notice,  and  it  seems 
likely  that  the  Library's  compliance 
activities  will  remain  largely  un- 
changed. 

Section  11  of  the  bill  contains  a 
technical  amendment  to  section  407(a) 
of  current  law,  eliminating  the  notice 
requirement. 

Section  12  amends  section  408  of 
ciurent  law,  concerning  registration, 
to  delete  reference  to  section  405(a), 
since  "cure"  of  a  publication  without 
notice  is  no  longer  necessary,  and  to 
further  delete  subparagraph  (c)(2KA), 
since  the  "collective  works  notice"  sec- 
tion has  been  deleted. 

Section  13  of  the  bill  amends  chap- 
ter 5  of  title  17,  relating  to  copyright 
infringement  and  remedies.  Section 
501(a)  is  amended  to  reflect  the  fact 
that  violations  of  the  moral  rights  pro- 
vided in  new  section  106a  are  not  copy- 
right Infringements.  New  section  511 
addresses  infringements  of  moral 
rights  and  provides  that  potential  rem- 
edies Indude  injunctions,  actual  and 
statutory  damages,  and  costs  and  at- 
torney's fees. 

Section  14  of  the  bill  amends  chap- 
ter 8  of  tiUe  17,  by  providing  that  if 
the  Copyright  Royalty  Tribunal  ever 
has  to  adjust  Jukebox  compulsory  li- 
cense fees,  it  shall  give  great  weight 
both  to  its  "final"  rates  prior  to  imple- 
mentation of  new  section  116  and  to 
the  rates  conti^ed  in  any  new  consen- 
sual licenses  that  are  negotiated. 

Section  15  clarifies  that  tiUe  17, 
United  States  Code,  as  amended  by 
this  act,  does  not  provide  copyright 
protection  for  any  woriL  that  is  in  the 
public  domain  tai  the  United  States. 


Section  16  provides  that  this  act,  and 
any  amendments  made  thereby,  shall 
take  effect  on  the  day  after  the  date 
on  which  the  Beme  Convention  enters 
into  force  with  respect  to  the  United 
States.  Section  16  also  q>ecifies  that 
any  cause  of  action  arising  under  title 
17,  United  States  Code,  before  the  ef- 
fective date  of  the  act  shall  be  gov- 
erned by  the  provisions  of  such  title  as 
in  effect  when  the  cause  of  action 
arose.  In  other  words,  the  act  is  not 
retroactive. 

It  may  be  useful  to  explain  why  cer- 
tain provisions  which  might  have  been 
induded  in  the  bill  were  not.  To  reiter- 
ate, the  approach  of  the  legislation  is 
to  indude,  rather  than  exdude.  pro- 
posals where  the  plain  meaning  of  the 
convention  and  the  practices  of  Beme 
Union  states— particularly  those  shar- 
ing our  legal  tradition— appear  to  re- 
quire changes  in  ourent  copyright 
law.  Nonetheless,  the  elimination  or 
modification  of  the  provisions  of  the 
1976  Copyright  Act  which  govern  the 
renevnd  of  copyrights  which  were  in 
their  first  term  of  protection  when  the 
new  law  came  into  effect  is  not  pro- 
posed. The  renewal  provisions  of  the 
1976  Copyright  Act  are  essentially 
transitional  in  nature;  they  do  not 
apply  to  works  which  acquired  copy- 
right protection  imder  Federal  law 
after  the  effective  date  of  the  1976  act. 
The  renewal  system  is  replaced  by  the 
wholly  new  i4>proach  of  the  1976  act: 
A  unitary  term  of  protection;  and.  pro- 
visions for  the  termination  of  trans- 
fers by  authors  or  certain  of  their  suc- 
cessors, after  the  lapse  of  a  number  of 
years  from  the  date  of  original  assign- 
ments. 

Consideration  was  given  to  eliminat- 
ing the  renewal  provisions,  even  with 
respect  to  works  then  enjoying  Feder- 
al copyright  protection.  But  a  whole 
set  of  expectancies,  reflected  in  con- 
tracts with  authors,  with  their  fami- 
lies, have  been  embedded  in  contracts 
since  the  tum  of  the  century.  Con- 
gress maintained  the  renewal  provi- 
sion for  copyrighted  works  predating 
the  new  law  in  order  to  respect  these 
contracts  and.  also,  as  the  Register  of 
Copyrights  remarked  in  1965,  "Most 
people  have  recognized  that  any  at- 
tempt to  improve  the  language  now  in 
effect  would  compound  the  present 
confusion  and  *  *  *  it  would  be  better 
to  retain  the  present  language  which 
at  least  has  a  background  of  many 
years  of  interpretation  and  practice." 
[1965  Supplementary  Report  of  the 
Register  on  Copyright  Law  Revision  at 
95.1 

Additionally,  the  bill  does  not  pro- 
pose the  retroactive  protection  of 
works  which  may  have  fallen  into  the 
UJ5.  public  domain  due  to  reasons 
other  than  the  expiration  of  their 
terms  of  copyright.  There  seems  to  be 
general  agreonent  among  those  who 
have  examined  the  question  that  arti- 
de  18  of  the  Beme  Convention  leaves 


considerable  scope  to  "■"«"?!  discre- 
tion in  dealing  with  the  retroactive 
protection  of  the  convention.  Because 
the  public  domain  is  precisely  wiiat  it 
says  it  is— the  common  iHvperty  of  the 
people  to  use  as  they  see  fit,  in  or  out 
of  commerce— I  am  stronily  dldn- 
cllned  to  restore  nmtrols  over  this  her- 
itage to  proprietary  interests. 

This  brief  summary,  Mr.  Speaker, 
suggests  that  even  under  the  best  of 
circumstances,  Beme  adherence  faces 
an  uphill  climb.  I  have  highlighted 
some  of  the  dangers  off  the  beaten 
track,  and  I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues 
to  study  the  bill  dosely.  It  could  be 
one  of  the  most  historic  efforts  we  un- 
dertake in  the  100th  Congress,  or  it 
could  be  a  difficult  endeavor  to  start. 
Let  us  commence. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  address  the  House,  following  the 
legislative  program  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  McMillan  of  North  Caro- 
lina) to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marics  and  include  extraneous  materi- 
al:) 

Mr.  BusTOH  of  Indiana,  for  60  min- 
utes, on  March  17. 

Mr.  Lagomahsiho,  for  60  minutes,  on 
March  18. 

Mr.  DcWnrs,  for  60  minutes,  on 
March  18. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Gray  of  Illinois)  to  revise 
and  extend  their  remarks  and  Indude 
extraneous  materlaL) 

Mr.  AmruHzio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Kastehicxixr,  for  15  minutes, 
today. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remarks  was 
granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  McMiLLAif  of  North  Caro- 
lina) and  to  indude  extraneous 
matter) 

Mr.  Fa  WELL. 

Mr.  TouKG  of  Alaska. 

Mrs.  MOBKLLA. 
Mr.  OlLMAH. 
}£l.  COHTE. 

Mr.  Thomas  of  California. 

Mr.  RlHALDO. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Gkat  of  Illinois)  and  to 
Indude  extraneous  matter) 

Mr.  Frahk. 

Mr.  Caroih. 

Mr.  RoDiHO  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  AHDKESoir  in  10  instances, 

Mr.  GoHZALXz  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Bbowh  of  California  in  10  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Amnmzio  in  six  instances,. 
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Mr.  JoBK  of  Tennessee  in  10 
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in-    Vendios  Msnsswnent  Serrices,  Inc.,"  purau- 
sat  to  D.C.  Ctode  secUon  47-117(d);  to  the 


Unlvezttty  of  the  Health  SdenoeB.  tnmamlt- 
ting  a  feport  of  activities  under  the  Gtorern- 
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to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  services 
neceanry  to  the  nonperforming  arts  func- 


rlor    and    Trewilar   Affairs, 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 


and   Merchant 


r  ......  ...I. 


/-t..M.A»      ##.» 
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By  Mr.  FAUNTROT  (for  hlmKlf  and 
Mr.  DnxuMS): 

XT  ^     IdID      A    Kill  .-« 
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Mr.  JOHB  of  Tennenee  in  10  In- 
ICr.  Boaat  of  Tenneasee  In  five  In- 


Ifr.  BKLBnoH . 

Mi.Tuxo. 

Mr.  HowAiD  In  two  Instances. 

Ml.  Kattuk  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  IsTzm  of  California. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  ORAT  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

Ttoit  mottoa  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  12  o'clock  and  13  minutes 
lun.),  the  House  adjourned  until  to- 
monrow.  Tuesday,  March  17,  1987,  at 
13  o'cloA  noon. 


EXECDTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive coDunui^cations  were  taken  from 
the  ^leaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

869.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
Asrieolture,  tnmamlttiiis  &  draft  of  pro- 
posed leglilatlon  to  amend  the  Federal  Crop 
Iiminuioe  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture. 

M7.  A  letter  tram  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
Acrieoltare.  tranamltting  a  draft  of  pro- 
poaed  leglaiitlan  to  authorize  the  planning 
and  ooutruetlan  by  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
cultiue  of  a  facility  to  provide  additional 
■toraie  apace  and  the  renovation  of  existing 
facflltlea  to  iHOvide  laboratories  at  the  Na- 
tional Seed  Storage  Laboratory,  Fort  Col- 
Uns,  CO;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

86S.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, trannaltttng  five  reports  of  violations 
of  the  Antl-Deflclency  Act  which  occurred 
in  the  Department  of  the  Air  Force,  pursu- 
ant to  31  nJ3.C.  1381:  to  the  Committee  on 
Appromlatkms. 

SM.  A  letter  from  the  AssiBtant  Secretary 
of  Defense  (Force  Management  and  Person- 
nd).  transmittins  the  "Defense  Manpower 
Requirements  Report  for  FY  1988,"  which 
in  conjunction  with  Secretary  Weinberger's 
"Annual  Report  to  the  Congress  for  FY 
1988."  addresses  the  Department's  total 
manpower  resources:  Active,  Reserve,  and 
retired  mllltaiy  personnel  and  civilian  em- 
ployees; manpower  readiness;  mobilization: 
and  efforts  to  improve  management,  effi- 
ctoney.  and  productivity,  pursuant  to  10 
UJB.C.  llMbXS);  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

870.  A  letter  ftom  the  General  Counsel  of 
the  Treasury,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions  tat  the  VA.  Mint  for  fiscal  years  1988 
and  1888.  and  for  other  purposes,  pursuant 
to  31  UJ8.C.  1110;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking.  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 

871.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Devdoimient,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  and 
extend  certain  Federal  laws  relating  to 
iwMMtity  community  and  neighborhood  de- 
Tdopnent,  and  related  programs,  and  for 
other  purposes,  pursuant  to  31  U.8.C.  1110; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Finance  and 
UMianAtfaliB. 

87X  A  letter  from  the  Auditor,  District  of 
ColnmUa.  transmitting  a  copy  of  the  report 
eotttled.  "Review  of  DAS  Contract  No. 
OllO-AA-MS-03-CC      With       Government 


Vending  Management  Services,  Inc.,"  pursu- 
aat  to  D.C.  Code  secUon  47-117(d);  to  the 
committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

873.  A  letter  from  the  Auditor.  District  of 
Columbia,  transmitting  a  copy  of  the  report 
entitled.  "Fiscal  Year  1988  Annual  R^ort 
00  Advisory  Neighborhood  Commissions," 
parsuant  to  D.C.  Code  section  47-1 17(d);  to 
the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

874.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator, 
Energy  Information  Administration,  De- 
partment of  Energy,  transmitting  the 
Energy  Information  Administration's  [EIA} 
aanual  report,  which  describes  the  organiza- 
tion, program,  and  accomplishments  of  the 
agency  in  calendar  year  1986,  pursuant  to  15 
UJS.C.  790f(aK3):  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce. 

875.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health 
and  Human  Services,  transmitting  the  De- 
partment's report  on  the  experiences  of 
Bfledicaid  recipients  In  health  maintenance 
otganizatlons,  pursuant  to  42  U.S.C.  1396a 
nt;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Com- 
merce. 

876.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Defense 
Security  Assistance  Agency,  transmitting  a 
copy  of  Transmittal  No.  01-87,  concerning  a 
proposed  memorandum  of  understanding 
with  the  Governments  of  Canada,  France, 
C3ermany,  Italy,  the  Netherlands,  Spain. 
Turkey,  and  the  United  Kingdom  for  the  co- 
operative development  and  production  of  a 
ISSmm  autonomous  precision  guided  muni- 
tion [APGM],  pursuant  to  22  U.S.C.  2767(f); 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

877.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Legal  Ad- 
viser for  Treaty  Affairs,  Department  of 
State,  transmitting  copies  of  international 
agreements,  other  than  treaties,  entered 
into  by  the  United  States,  pursuant  to  1 
U,S.C.  112b(a);  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

878.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State,  Legislative  and  Intergovernmental 
Affairs,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  authorize  appropriations  for 
fiscal  years  1988  and  1989  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  State,  and  for  other  purposes,  pur- 
suant to  31  U.S.C.  1110;  to  the  Committee 
oa  Foreign  Affairs. 

879.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Office  of 
Information  Resources  Management,  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  transmitting 
notice  of  an  altered  Federal  records  systems, 
pursuant  to  5  U.S.C.  552a(o):  to  the  Com- 
ndttee  on  Government  Operations. 

880.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Director  for 
Administration.  Central  Intelligence 
Agency,  transmitting  the  agency's  report  of 
activities  under  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Act  during  calendar  year  1986,  pursuant  to  5 
U.S.C.  552(d);  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

881.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Administration,  Department  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  the  Department's 
aanual  report  of  activities  during  calendar 
year  1986  under  the  Freedom  of  Informa- 
tion Act,  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C.  S52(d):  to  the 
C^ommlttee  on  Government  Operations. 

882.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant  At- 
torney General  for  Administration,  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  transmitting  notice  of  a 
proposed  altered  Federal  records  systems, 
pursuant  to  5  U.S.C.  &52a(o);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

883.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation, transmitting  the  Department's 
I3th  annual  report  of  its  activities  under 
the  Freedom  of  Information  Act.  pursuant 
to  5  U.S.C.  552(d);  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

884.  A  letter  from  the  Executive  Secre- 
tary. Board  of  Regents.  Uniformed  Services 


University  of  the  Health  Sciences,  transmit- 
ting a  feport  of  aetlvitiee  imder  the  Qovetn- 
ment  ih  the  Sunshine  Act  covering  March 
12.  l»gB  to  March  11,  1987,  pursuant  to  5 
UAC.  ^2b(J);  to  the  ComnUttee  on  Govern- 
ment Oi>erations. 

888.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  VJ&. 
Intemstlonal  Trade  Commisaion,  transmit- 
ting the  CommisBion's  1988  annual  report 
on  its  activities  under  the  Freedom  of  Infor- 
mation Act,  pursuant  to  5  J3S.C.  882(d);  to 
the  Cofnmittee  on  Government  Operations. 

888.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  U.S. 
International  Trade  Commission,  transmit- 
ting the  Commission's  report  during  the 
fiscal  year  1988,  concerning  its  activiUes  to 
ensure  that  competition  in  contracting  prac- 
tices are  being  followed,  pursuant  to  41 
U.S.C.  419;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

887.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Associate 
Director  for  Royalty  Management,  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  transmitting  notifica- 
tion of  proposed  refunds  of  excess  royalty 
payments  in  OCS  areas,  pursuant  to  43 
U.S.C.  1339(b>;  to  the  Committee  on  Interi- 
or and  insular  Affairs. 

888.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Associate 
Director  for  Royalty  Management,  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  transmitting  notifica- 
tion of  proposed  refimds  of  excess  royalty 
payments  in  (XS  areas,  pursuant  to  43 
U.S.C.  1339(b);  to  the  Committee  on  Interi- 
or and  Insular  Affairs. 

889.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, transmitting  notification  of  leasing 
systems,  sale  110,  for  the  central  Gulf  of 
Mexica  scheduled  to  be  held  in  April  1987, 
pursuant  to  43  U.S.C.  1337(aK8);  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

890.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary, 
Legislative  and  Intergovernmental  Affairs, 
Department  of  State,  transmitting  a  report 
on  the  status  of  physical  security  at  the 
Panama  Canal  with  respect  to  the  threat  of 
international  terrorism,  pursuant  to  46 
U.S.C.  app.  1801  nt.;  to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

891.  A  letter  from  the  Director  of  Person- 
nel Management,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  amend  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  to  reform  the  civil  service  re- 
tirement system,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

892.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Office  of 
Personnel  Iifanagement,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  title 
5,  United  States  Code,  to  ensure  the  equita- 
ble application  of  a  general  schedule  alter- 
native plan  or  other  pay  limitation  to  cer- 
tain other  Federal  employees,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  ClTil  Service. 

893.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Office  of 
Personnel  Management,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  title 
5,  United  States  Code,  to  reform  the  financ- 
ing of  the  Federal  Employees  Health  Bene- 
fits Program,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

894.  A  letter  from  the  Special  Counsel, 
U.S.  Mierit  Systems  Protection  Board,  trans- 
mitting a  copy  of  a  report  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army,  setting  forth  the  findings  and 
conclusions  of  the  Secretary's  Investigation 
into  agegations  of  fraudulent  time  and  at- 
tendance practices  and  improper  use  of  in- 
centive awards,  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C. 
1206(b)(5KA);  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

895.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  authorizing  appropriations 


to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  services 
iicnasii]  to  the  nonperforming  arts  func- 
tions of  the  John  F.  Kennedy  Center  for 
the  Performing  Arts,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, pursuant  to  31  U.S.C.  1110;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Worlu  and  Transpor- 
tation. 

896.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Gen- 
eral Serivoes  Administration,  transmitting 
an  informatioital  copy  of  an  amended  lease 
prospectus  to  acquire  58,840  occupyable 
square  feet  of  space  for  the  Nuclear  Regula- 
tory Commission  in  the  Philadelphia,  PA 
area,  pursuant  to  40  U.S.C.  606(a);  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Transpor- 
tation. 

897.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Energy,  transmitting  the  sixth  annual 
report  on  the  Methane  Transportation  Re- 
search, Development  and  Etemonstration 
Program— fiscal  year  1986,  pursuant  to  15 
U.S.C.  3808;  to  the  Committee  on  Science, 
Space,  and  Technology. 

898.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation to  authorize  appropriations  for  car- 
rying out  the  National  Climate  Program  for 
fiscal  years  1988  and  1989;  to  the  Committee 
on  Science,  Space,  and  Technology. 

899.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health 
and  Human  Services,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legidation  to  amend  the  foster 
care  and  adoption  assistance  programs 
under  part  E  of  title  IV  of  the  Social  Securi- 
ty Act,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

900.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Labor, 
transmitting  a  report,  "Training  and  Em- 
ployment Report  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor. 
1985,"  which  also  fulfills  the  requirements 
relating  to  the  Work  Incentive  Program  and 
that  relating  to  veterans'  training  and  em- 
ployment activities,  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
97-300.  section  189(d);  42  U.S.C.  640  SSA. 
section  440;  38  U.S.C.  2007(c);  Jointly,  to  the 
Committees  on  Education  and  Labor  and 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

901.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Federal 
Election  Commission,  transmitting  a  supple- 
mental appropriation  request  for  fiscal  year 
1987.  pursuant  to  2  U.S.C.  437d(d)(l);  joint- 
ly, to  the  Committees  on  House  Administra- 
tion and  Appropriations. 

902.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation, transmitting  the  Secretary's  1985 
annual  report  on  the  administration  of  the 
Natural  Gas  Pipeline  Safety  Act  of  1968. 
pursuant  to  49  U.S.C.  App.  1683(a);  jointly. 
to  the  Committees  on  Energy  and  Com- 
merce and  Public  Works  and  Trcnsporta- 
tion. 

903.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation to  provide  for  the  operation  and 
maintenance  of  certain  fish  propagation  fa- 
cilities constructed  in  the  Columbia  River 
basin,  and  for  other  punmses;  jointly,  to  the 
Committees  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
and  Merohant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

904.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary. 
Legislative  and  Intergovernmental  Affairs. 
Department  of  State,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  to  facilitate  Imple- 
mentation of  the  1980  Hague  Convention  on 
the  Civil  Aspects  of  International  Child  Ab- 
duction, and  for  other  purposes;  jointly,  to 
the  Committees  on  the  Judiciary  and  Ways 
and  Means. 

905.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, transmitting  notification  of  the  sub- 
mittal of  a  draft  Proposed  Final  Oil  and  Gas 
T  fairing  Program  for  areas  offshore  Califor- 
nia, pursuant  to  Public  Law  99-591;  jointly, 
to  the  Ccnnmittees  on  Appropriations,  Inte- 


rior   and    Insular   Affairs,    and   Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON 
PUBLIC  TSV.HP,  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XTTT,  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follow: 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture. HJl.  1157.  A  bill  to  provide  for  an  acre- 
age diversion  pilot  program  vpllcable  to 
the  wheat  program  for  the  1987  and  1988 
crops;  with  an  amendment  (Rept.  100-25). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXII,  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ROE  (by  request): 
H.R.  1612.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions under  the  Earthquake  Hazards  Reduc- 
tion Act  of  1977  for  fiscal  years  1988  and 
1989:  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Science, 
Space,  and  Technology  and  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs.         

By  Mr.  ARCHER: 

H.R.  1613.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 

Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  increase  the  rate 

of  percentage  depletion  for  oil  and  gas  wells 

to  27V4  percent;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 

and  Means.  

By   Mr.   ARCHER   (for   himself.   Mr. 
Lorr.  Mr.  Boultkr.  Mr.  Livincstoh. 
Mr.  LAGOMARSiifO,  Mr.  Combest,  Mr. 
Wilson.  Mr.  Barton  of  Texas.  Mr. 
SwEBfZT.  Mr.  Armey.  Mr.  Edwards 
of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  DeLat,  Mr.  Kkkp, 
Mr.  Roberts.  Mr.  Fields,  Mr.  Leath 
of  Texas,  and  Mr.  McEwm ): 
H.R.  1614.  A  bill  to  encourage  the  contin- 
ued exploration  for  and  production  of  do- 
mestic energy  resources,  to  remove  certain 
Federal  controls  over  domestic  energy  pro- 
duction and  utilization,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Energy 
and  Commerce  and  Ways  and  Means. 

By   Mr.   BROWN  of   California  (for 
himself.  Mr.  Owens  of  New  York. 
Mr.  SOLARZ,  Mr.  Boner  of  Tennessee, 
Mr.  Garcia,  and  Mrs.  Boxer): 
H.R.  1615.  A  bill  to  establish  the  Govern- 
ment Information  Agency  to  enhance  the 
economic,  scientific,  and  technological  posi- 
tion of  the  United  States  by  acquiring,  proc- 
essing, and  distributing  the  fruits  of  federal- 
ly performed  and  federally  sponsored  re- 
search, development,  and  analysis,  and  for 
other  purposes;  jointly,  to  the  Committees 
on  Government  Operations;  Rules:  and  Sci- 
ence. Space,  and  Technology. 

HJl.  1616.  A  bill  to  prescribe  requirements 
relating  to  scientific  and  technical  informa- 
tion used  In  the  performance  of  contracts 
awarded  by  the  Federal  Government,  and 
for  other  purposes;  jointly,  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Government  Operations  and  Armed 
Services. 

By  Mr.  2aiOLISH: 
HJt.  1617.  A  bill  to  promote  U.S.  trade  in 
agricultural  commodities,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Foreign 
Affairs;  Agriculture;  and  Banking.  Finance 
and  Urban  Affairs. 


By  Mr.  FAUNTROY  (for  himself  and 

Mr.  DnxuMS): 

HJl.  1618.  A  bill  to  recognise  the  orgsidsa- 

tion  known  as  the  Montford  Point  Marine 

Association.  Inc.;  to  the  Committee  on  the 

Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  FAWELL  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
GtmnERsoN): 
H.R.  1619.  A  bill  to  improve  the  quaUty  of 
teaching  in  American  schools  and  enhance 
the  competence  of  American  students  and 
thereby  strengthen  the  economic  competi- 
tiveness of  the  United  States,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Eduoitlon 
and  Labor. 

By    Mr.    FRANK   (for   himself,   Mr. 
RoDnro,  and  Mr.  Solars): 
HJi.  1620.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Ommis- 
sion  To   Investigate   Federal   Involvement 
With  the  Immigration  of  Nazi  Collabora- 
tors; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  GLICKMAN: 
HJl.  1621.  A  bill  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation,   In   consultation   with   the 
National  Research  Council,  National  Acade- 
my of  Sciences,  and  National  Academy  of 
Engineers,  to  carry  out  certain  highway  re- 
search: jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Public 
Worlu   and   Transportation,   and  Science, 
Space,  and  Technology. 

By  Mr.  HUCKABY  (for  himseU,  Mr. 
COELHO,  Mr.  DE  LA  Garza,  Mr.  DiB- 
RicK.  Mr.  Emersor.  Mr.  Esrr,  Mr. 
Plippo,  Mr.  LoTi,  Mr.  Stanceland, 
Mr.  Tallon.  and  Mr.  Thomas  of  C^ali- 
fomla): 
H.R.  1622.  A  bUl  to  provide  that  all  V&. 
cotton  producers  participate  in  defrajring 
costs  of  their  research  and  promotion  pro- 
gram and  that  imported  cotton  and  prod- 
ucts be  subject  to  the  program  assessments, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Ck>mmlttee 
on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  KASTENMEIER  (for  himself, 
and  Mr.  M(k>rhead): 
H.R.  1623.  A  bill  to  amend  title  17,  United 
States  Code,  to  Implement  the  Beme  Con- 
vention for  the  Protection  of  Literary  and 
Artistic  Works,  as  revised  at  Paris  on  July 
24.  1971,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  McMILLAN  of  North  Carolina: 
H.R.  1624.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act 
of  1930  to  require  that  certain  revenues  at- 
tributable to  tariffs  levied  on  Imports  of  tex- 
tile machinery  and  parts  thereof  be  implied 
to  support  research  for  the  modernization 
of  the  American  textile  machinery  Industry; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.    1625.   A  bill  reUtlng  to  the  tariff 
treatment    of    trlfluromethylanillne    (also 
known  as  m-Aminobenzotrlfluorlde);  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  RINALDO: 
H.R.   1626.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Older 
Americans  Act  of  1965  to  establish  a  pro- 
gram to  make  grants  to  States  to  provide 
home  health  services  to  older  individuals;  to 
the  Conunittee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  ROE  (by  request): 
H.R.  1627.  A  bill  to  amend  UUe  U  of  the 
Marine  Protection.  Research,  and  Sanctuar- 
ies Act  of  1972.  as  amended,  to  authorise  ap- 
propriations for  fiscal  yean  1988  and  1988; 
jointly,    to    the    Committees    on    Science. 
Space,    and    Technology,    and    Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  THOMAS  of  C^allf omia: 
HJl.  1628.  A  bill  to  require  the  updating 
of  the  reports  submitted  in  accordance  with 
the  Wine  Equity  and  Export  Expansion  Act 
of  1984;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 
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By  Mr.  (»AT  of  nUnolB: 
H.  OoD.  Rsa.  7T.  OwMiuiieut  resolution  to 


HJl.  74:  Mr.  Smna. 
HJt  118:  Mr.  DioGuasdi. 


■  !■■■   *t^  *kA  Mkmvlwk.i 


Fazio.  Mr.  LiaHnooT,  Mr.  DioOusaoi,  Mr. 
BsmntT,  Mr.  Paics  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Boma  of 
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Bf  Mr.  CnAT  of  nUnoiK 
H.  OoB.  Rm.  7T.  OuMCUiiit  nsolutkm  to 

A  OStTBOUOi^  rdlMBC  to  tlM  w**^"""" 

Itatt.  In  tlM  wrollBMDt  of  the  biU 

X  tatBOf.  to  (he  Ontninttttw  on  Houae 

Pubiic    Wwki    and 


KAFTDR  (for  beraelf.  Mr. 
ttt  TmMana.  Mr.  Monooii- 
asT.  Mr.  SouMoa.  Mr.  Rowuun  of 
OwtglB,  Mr.  RowLura  of  Connectl- 
cot.  Mr.  Obat  of  Ullnoia,  Mr.  Smith 
of  Itav  Bampiliire.  Mr.  H/>bbt»,  Mr. 
D&Tn   of   "Mimia     |fn.    Paxisuom, 

Mr.  Flnuo,  tad  Mr.  Rdob): 
B.  Om.  Rm.  It.  Ctnenrrent  resolution  ez- 
pnataw  the  MOM  d  OonsTMi  with  rapect 
to  the  ▼etenoH'  Admhilatrmtion  Home  Loon 
nocroBi:  to  the  Oommlttee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
files. 

By  Ma.   KAFTDR   (for   heneU.   BCr. 

Mr.  Buixoa  of  Tnillana,  Mr. 

Mr.    SoLOMOii,    Mr. 

Rowun  of  Oewgia,  Mr.  Rowlahd 

of  CMmeetleat.  Mr.  Obat  of  minoia. 

Mr.  aviXH  of  New  Hampahlre.  Mr. 

Habus,  Mr.  Datii  of  DUnois,  Mrs. 

Paxxanon.  and  Mr.  Ftouo): 

H.  Con.  Roa.  T9.  Ooncarrent  reaoluUon 

reattliBinc  the  aenae  of  OoDgreas  that  the 

l-pcnent  fee  ehaned  by  the  Yeterana'  Ad- 

mlniBtiatlan  to  vetetaoa  obtaining  a  home 

loan  luanutoed  by  each  Administration 

abouM  not  be  tameaaed;  to  the  Committee 

on  Vetenna' Aftfeta. 

ByMr.PARRIS: 

H.  Can.  Rea.  M.  Coneutrent  reaolutton 

reattinBinc  that  dqwalta,  op  to  the  statuto- 

rfly  pnaofbed  amount,  in  federally  insured 

deiMattoiy  iiialiliiliiaia  are  backed  by  the 

fun  faith  and  credit  of  the  United  States;  to 

the  Oonmlttee  on  Banking.  Finance  and 

urban  AffataB. 


MEMORIAUS 

Under  dauae  4  of  rule  xxii. 

12.  The  SPBAKER  preaented  a  memorial 
of  the  Legislature  of  Minnesota,  relative  to 
the  Federal  highway  program;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  and  Transportation. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn.  spon- 
aora  were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutlona  aa  follows: 

HJt.  aO:  Mr.  FLoaio,  Mr.  Downr  of  New 
Toik,  Mr.  H&WKnn,  Mr.  Koltkr,  Mr.  Bus- 
xuuma,  Mr.  Howaio.  Mr.  Obsrstak,  and 
Mr.Swirr. 

HJL  31:  Mr.  Ftouo,  Mr.  Downr  of  New 
York.  Mr.  Hawkdu.  Mr.  Koltkr.  Mr. 
Howsan.  Mr.  Obbotak.  and  Mr.  Swdt. 

HJl.  52:  Mr.  Dwm  of  New  Jersey. 


HJl.  74:  Mr.  SuwiA. 

HJl.  118:  Mr.  DioOdakoi. 

HJl.  164:  Mr.  Wnaa,  Mr.  RoBimon,  Mrs. 
CbLum,  Mr.  Rob.  Mr.  Lbhmah  of  norida. 
Mr.  Ancnra.  Mr.  Kabjobski,  Mr.  I^labb, 
Mr.  Obat  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Smith  of  Florida. 
Mr.  TowBB.  Mr.  Bbtt,  and  Mr.  Bolamz. 

HJl.  176:  Mr.  Bbbbhab  and  Mr.  Dubbih. 

wn  206:  Ma.  Sbowb. 

HJl.  281:  Mr.  LowBT  of  Washington.  Mr. 
ftaaiBS.  Mr.  Walobbb,  Mr.  Dtsob,  Mr. 
Uhmab  of  notlda.  Mr.  I^labs,  Mr.  Swift, 
Mr.  BiLBBAT,  Mr.  Siokbs,  Mr.  Fish.  Mr. 
noBio.  Mr.  Hatbb  of  Illinois,  Mr.  I^wis  of 
Oeorgia,  Mr.  McDadb,  Mr.  Suiru,  and  Mr. 
Whbat. 

HJl.  317:  Mr.  Rotbal,  Mr.  Stabk.  Mr. 
Bbtbb,  Mr.  ToBBBB,  and  Mr.  DeFatio. 

HJl.  467:  Mrs.  Rookbma,  Mr.  Obat  of  Illi- 
nois, and  Mr.  Rcaso. 

HJl.  497:  Mr.  Pkbbt. 

HJl.  578:  Mr.  Davis  of  Michigan,  Mr. 
Hmoltoh,  Mr.  Tbaxlb^  Mr.  Nowak,  Mr. 
CLuniBB,  and  Mr.  Kabjobski. 

HJl.  818:  Mr.  Mibbta.  Mr.  Cbockbtt,  Mr. 
Dbbdbb,  Mr.  Objdbbsob,  and  Mr.  Oiucar. 

HJl.  628:  Mr.  Tallom. 

HJl.  637:  Mr.  Owbrs  of  Utah. 

HJl.  654:  Mr.  Bbilbbsob. 

HJl.  656:  Mr.  BAacKat. 

HJl.  683:  Mr.  Dobhab  of  California,  Mrs. 
Rddkkma.  Mr.  Habtkbt,  Mr.  Subia.  and  Mr. 
Kwis  of  Florida. 

HJl.  757:  Mr.  McDaob. 

HJl.  898:  Mr.  Sixorski. 

HJl.  916:  Mr.  Edwabds  of  Oklahoma,  Mr. 
CKabb,  BCt.  Pbtbi,  Mrs.  Vdcabovich,  Mr. 
DBWiHB,  Mr.  SwniDALL,  Mr.  Wbbbb,  Mr. 
BULBT,  Mr.  Ritteb.  Mr.  Buktob  of  IndlanA, 
aad  Mr.  Houqhiob. 

HJl.  925:  Mr.  I^wis  of  Oeorgia,  Mr.  Mav- 
HOULES,  Mrs.  MoRBLLA,  Mr.  Stokxs,  and  Mr. 

WOLTX. 

H.R.  980:  BCr.  Saxtob,  Mr.  Rihaldo,  Mr. 
OWBBS  of  Utah,  and  Mr.  MBAggir 

HJl.  1101:  Mr.  Oum. 

HJl.  IIOS:  Mr.  Fazio  and  B^.  Solars. 

HJl.  1141:  Mr.  Dtkallt,  Mr.  Atkihs,  Mr. 
NkKLSOB  of  Utah,  Mr.  Bdstamabti,  Mr. 
FRabk,  Mr.  Savagk,  Mr.  Williams.  Mr. 
StABK,  Iifr.  McKtRBKY,  Mr.  Wortlxt,  Mr. 
PmusBix.  Mr.  Sabo,  Mr.  Dowmxt  of  New 
York.  Mr.  Pbhhy,  Mr.  Owbbs  of  New  York, 
Mr.  Kostmatxr,  Mi.  Armzt,  Mr.  Eckart, 
Mr.  RiDGX.  and  Mr.  Ooodumc. 

HJl.  1188:  Mr.  Pahbtta. 

HJl.  1213:  Mrs.  Bozxr,  Mr.  dk  Lugo,  Mr. 
COTBX,  Mr.  Atkibs,  Mr.  Hkbrt,  Mr.  Orat 
of  Illinois,  Mr.  Wortlby,  Mrs.  Collibs,  Mrs. 
JOHBSOB  of  Connecticut,  Mrs.  Martih  of  n- 
licois,  and  Mr.  Traxler. 

HJl.  1259:  Mi.  Slattery,  Mr.  Hutto,  Mr. 
Rdsso,  Mr.  P'izlds,  Mr.  QtnLLZB,  Bdr.  Subd- 
qvist.  Mi.  Jebkibs,  Mr.  E>rABS,  Mr.  Dicks, 
Mr.  Lelabd,  Mr.  Sweebet,  Mr.  Coelho,  Mr. 
ObAT  of  niinols,  Mr.  Absrxws,  Mr.  Bobior 
of  Michigan.  Mr.  MacECat,  Mr.  Wilsob,  Mr. 


Fazio,  Mr.  LiaKirooT,  Mr.  DioOuaboi,  Mr. 
BBBinn.  Mr.  Pbicb  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Bobbb  of 
Tennessee.  Mr.  ntoax.  Mr.  Pickle,  Mr. 
Daub.  Ms.  Kaptob.  Mr.  Mbazbk.  Mr.  Plobio, 
Mr.  YlATBOB,  Mr.  Nxal,  Mr.  Bolabb,  Mr. 
McDabb,  Mr.  Dtsob,  Mr.  ScREnBa.  and  Mi. 
Towxs. 

HJl.  1326:  Mr.  Jobbs  of  Tennessee,  Mr. 
iMWiB  of  Georgia,  and  Mr.  Ravebel. 

HJl.  1327:  Mr.  Jobbs  of  Tennessee  and 
Mr.  Tbapicabt. 

HJl.  1368:  Mr.  Petbi. 

HJ.  Rea.  1:  Mr.  Albzabdbb,  Mr.  Abtrobt, 
Mr.  BdKHLKRT,  Mr.  Bobior  of  Michigan,  Mr. 
BbebbAb,  Mr.  Bbowb  of  Colorado.  Mi. 
BBTABt,  Mr.  Bubtamabtx,  Mr.  Campbelu 
Mr.  CABsiB,  Mr.  Cabtbr,  Mr.  Clarke,  Mr. 
CLiB<^t,  Mi.  Couxtxr,  Mr.  de  Lugo,  Mr. 
DwTBB  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Fkighab,  Mr. 
noBzau  Mr.  Fbost,  Mr.  Oallo,  Mr.  Olick- 
MAB,  Mr.  JoHRSOB  Of  South  Dakota,  Mr. 
JoBTZ,  Mr.  KoLBE,  Mr.  Loweby  of  Califor- 
nia, Mrs.  Mabttb  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Mavbooles, 
Mr.  MroMB,  Mr.  Mobrisob  of  Washington, 
Mr.  Naole,  Mr.  Owebs  of  New  York,  Mr. 
Pease,  Mr.  Price  of  North  Carolina,  Mr. 
PuBSEU.,  Mr.  Raboeu  Mi.  Rotbal,  Mr. 
Shabp,  Mr.  SiKOBSKi,  Ms.  Slaugrteb  of  New 
Yoik,  Ms.  Skowe,  and  Mr.  Towbs. 

H  J.  Res.  8:  Mr.  Tauzhi. 

HJ.  Res.  43:  Mi.  Chafmab,  Mr.  Torri- 
CELLi,  Mr.  Stump,  Mi.  I^vibe  of  California, 
Mr.  MOBTOOMEBT,  Ml.  Erdrkich,  Mr.  Fazio, 
Mr.  Davis  of  Illinois,  Mrs.  Lloyd,  Mr. 
HuTTO,  Mr.  Clarke,  Mr.  Weber,  Mis.  Boxer, 
Mr.  Saxtob,  Mr.  Hobtob,  Mi.  Nielsob  of 
Utah.  Mr.  Camfbkll,  Mr.  Shumway.  Mr. 
DWYEB  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Wortlby,  Mr. 
Lewis  of  Florida,  Mr.  McCollum,  Mr. 
Obtiz,  Mr.  Habris,  Mi.  Jebkibs,  Mi.  Neal, 
Mr.  LirarsKi,  Mrs.  Pattersor,  Mr.  McMn.- 
LEB  of  BCaryland,  Mr.  Brebbab,  Mr.  Frost, 
Ms.  KAftus.  Mr.  OwKBS  of  New  York,  and 
Mr.  SiKORSKi. 

H  J.  Res.  63:  Mr.  Sbbskbbrbbbzr. 

HJ.  Res.  90:  Mr.  Hortob,  Mr.  Frost,  Mr. 
Dtsob,  Mr.  DELLxms,  Mr.  Dowbey  of  New 
York,  Mr.  Traxler,  Mr.  Gubdkrsob,  Mr. 
TRAnourr,  Mr.  Moaklby.  Mr.  Fazio,  Mr. 
FusTEB,  Mr.  SuBiA,  Mi.  de  la  Garza,  Mr. 
Owbbs  of  New  York,  Mr.  Weldob,  and  Mr. 
DwYEB  of  New  Jersey. 

HJ.  Res.  110:  Mr.  Wolfe,  Mr.  Rahall.  and 
Mr.  HiiYBS  of  Illinois. 

HJ.  Res.  155:  Mi.  Gitbdersob,  Mr.  Levib 
of  Miqhlgan,  Mr.  Rittxr,  Mr.  Fazio,  Mr. 
Lewis  of  Florida,  Mr.  Cobte,  Mr.  Hortob. 
Mr.  ABAKA.  Mr.  Bustamabte,  Mr.  Labcaster, 
Mr.  Gray  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Bilbray,  Mr.  Pick- 
ett, Mr.  ScHEUER,  Mr.  Blilzy,  Mr.  Davis  of 
niinols,  I^.  AcKBRMAB,  Mr.  Youbg  of  Flori- 
da, and  Mr.  Hayes  of  Illinois. 

H.  con.  Res.  32:  Mr.  Wolfe  and  Mr.  Hayes 
of  Illinois. 

H.  Res.  17:  Mr.  Coble. 
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CONGRESSMAN  OILMAN  INTRO- 
DUCB8  WORLD  POOD  DAY  1987 

HON.  BENJAMIN  A.  GUMAN 

OPBXWTORK 
IH  THS  HOUSa  OP  SXPRZSKirTATIVXS 

Monday,  March  16,  1987 
Mr.  GILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  reintro- 
duced House  Joint  Resohition  186  which 
would  designate  October  16.  1987,  as  "World 
Food  Day,"  celebrating  the  founding  of  the 
Food  end  Agriculture  Organization  of  the 
United  Nations  in  1945.  For  the  past  6  years. 
Congress  has  supported  this  commemorative 
day  which  has  been  an  effective  tool  in  in- 
creasing the  public's  awareness  of  the  global 
problems  of  hunger  and  malnutrition. 

Since  1979,  the  r4ational  Committee  for 
Worid  Food  Day,  under  the  leadership  of  its 
distinguished  chairwoman,  Patricia  Young  and 
the  auspices  of  the  World  Food  and  Agricul- 
ture OrganizBtion  [FAO]  has  undertaken  hurv 
dreds  of  projects  and  programs  related  to  the 
workfs  hunger  problem.  Without  Worid  Food 
Day  and  the  organizations  involved  with  its 
celebratton,  the  ground  swell  needed  that 
made  America's  response  to  the  African 
famine  possible  would  never  have  existed. 

As  the  critical  nature  of  worid  hunger  grows, 
the  importance  of  special  days  like  Worid 
Food  Day  increases.  Hundreds  of  colleges, 
universities,  and  other  organizations  participat- 
ed in  various  activities  to  help  educate  their 
communities  on  the  problem  of  hunger  last 
year.  These  activities  contribute  to  the  signifi- 
cant wortdwide  movement  that  is  needed  to 
give  the  hungry  the  support  needed  to  suc- 
ceed. Public  concern  has  already  created 
enormous  resources  for  Africa  and  is  stimulat- 
ing the  political  commitment  needed  to 
achieve  long-term  success. 

By  designating  October  16.  Worid  Food 
Day,  Congress  will  join  these  communities  and 
initiatives  in  a  committed  national  effort  to  al- 
leviate hunger  in  the  worid. 

Accordingly,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port House  Joint  Resolution  186. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point,  I  am  inserting  the 
full  text  of  the  House  joint  resolution  designat- 
ing October  16,  1987,  as  "Worid  Food  Day." 
HJ.  Res.  186 
Whereas  himger  and  malnutrition  remain 
dally  facts  of  life  for  hundreds  of  millions  of 
people  throughout  the  world: 

Whereas  the  children  of  the  world  suffer 
the  most  serious  effects  of  hunger  and  asal- 
nutritlon,  with  millions  of  children  dying 
each  year  from  hunger-related  illness  and 
disease,  and  many  others  suffering  perma- 
nent physical  or  mental  impairment  l>ecauae 
of  vitamin  or  protein  deficiencies: 

Whereas  the  United  SUtes  and  the  people 
of  the  United  SUtes  have  a  long  tradition  of 
demonstTBting  humanitarian  concern  for 
the  hungry  and  malnourished  people  of  the 
world,  recently  manifested  by  the  American 
i«8ponae  to  African  famine; 

Whereas  efforts  to  resolve  the  world 
hunger  problem  are  critical  to  the  mainte- 


nance of  world  peace  and,  therefore,  to  the 
security  of  the  United  States; 

Whereas  the  United  States,  as  the  largest 
producer  and  trader  of  food  in  the  world, 
has  a  key  role  to  play  in  assisting  countries 
and  people  to  improve  their  ability  to  feed 
themselves; 

Whereas  although  progress  has  been 
made  in  reducing  the  incidence  of  hunger 
and  malnutrition  in  the  United  States,  cer- 
tain groups,  notably  Native  Americans,  mi- 
grant woikers,  the  elderly,  and  children, 
remain  vulnerable  to  malnutrition  and  re- 
lated diseases; 

Whereas  the  Congress  is  acutely  aware  of 
the  paradox  of  immense  farm  surpluses  in 
the  United  States  despite  the  desperate 
need  for  food  by  people  throughout  the 
world; 

Whereas  the  United  States  and  other 
countries  should  develop  and  continually 
evaluate  national  policies  concerning  food, 
farmland,  and  nutrition  to  achieve  the  weU- 
l>eiiig  and  protection  of  all  people  and  par- 
ticularly those  most  vulnerable  to  malnutri- 
tion and  related  diseases; 

Whereas  improved  agricultural  policies, 
including  farmer  incentives,  are  necessary  in 
many  developing  countries  to  increase  food 
production  and  economic  growth; 

Whereas  private  enterprise  and  the  prima- 
cy of  the  independent  family  farmer  have 
lieen  basic  to  the  development  of  an  agricul- 
tural economy  in  the  United  States  and 
have  made  the  United  States  capable  of 
meeting  the  food  needs  of  most  of  the 
people  of  the  United  SUtes; 

Whereas  increasing  fann  foreclosures 
threaten  to  destroy  the  independent  family 
farmer  and  weaken  the  agricultural  econo- 
my in  the  United  SUtes; 

Whereas  when  developing  countries  im- 
prove their  ability  to  feed  their  people,  free 
and  unfettered  trade  in  agricultural  com- 
modities can  enable  farmers  in  all  countries 
to  benefit  from  the  advantages  in  raising  ag- 
ricultural commodities  particularly  suited  to 
their  respective  climates  and  locations  and 
can  result  in  world  food  supplies  being  dis- 
tributed most  efficiently  in  the  best  inter- 
ests of  iMth  producers  and  consumers; 

Whereas  conservation  of  natural  resources 
is  necessary  for  the  United  States  to  remain 
the  largest  producer  of  food  in  the  world 
and  to  continue  to  aid  hungry  and  malnour- 
ished people  of  the  world; 

Whereas  participation  by  private  volun- 
tary organizations  and  buainesaes,  working 
with  national  govemmenU  and  the  interna- 
tional community,  is  essential  in  the  search 
for  ways  to  increase  food  production  in  de- 
veloping countries  and  improve  food  distri- 
bution to  hungry  and  malnourished  people: 
Whereas  the  member  nations  of  the  Food 
and  Agriculture  Organisation  of  the  United 
Nations  unanimously  designated  October  16 
of  each  year  as  World  Food  Day  because  of 
the  need  to  increase  public  awareness  of 
world  hunger  problems; 

Whereas  past  observances  of  World  Food 
Day  have  been  supported  by  proclamations 
by  the  Congress,  the  President,  the  50 
SUtes,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  territo- 
ries and  possessions  of  the  United  SUtes, 
and  by  programs  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture,   other    Federal    departments    and 


agencies,  and  the  govemmenta  and  peoples 
of  more  than  140  other  nationr 

Whereas  more  than  S75  mlvate  voluntary 
organizations  and  thousands  of  community 
leaders  are  participating  in  Uk  planning  of 
World  Food  Day  obaervanoeB  in  1987,  and  a 
growing  number  of  these  organlMttons  and 
leaders  are  using  using  such  day  as  a  focal 
point  for  year-round  programs;  and 

Whereas  the  people  of  the  United  States 
can  express  their  concern  for  the  plight  of 
hungry  and  malnourished  people  through- 
out the  world  by  fasting  and  by  ^Vmnting 
food  and  money  for  them:  Now.  therefore, 
belt 

Retolved  by  the  Senate  and  Hou»e  of  Rep- 
retentative*  of  the  United  Statet  of  America 
in  Congre**  ossemMed,  That  October  16, 
1987,  is  designated  as  "World  Pood  Day", 
and  the  President  is  authorised  and  reouest- 
ed  to  issue  a  proclamation  calling  upon  the 
people  of  the  United  SUtes  to  Olaerve  that 
day  with  i4>propriate  ceremonies  and  activi- 
ties, including  worship  services,  fasttng,  food 
and  money  donations  collections,  education- 
al endeavors,  and  the  establishment  of  year- 
round  food  and  health  programs  and  poli- 
cies. 


VA  HOME  LOAN  FEE 


HON.  MARCY  KAPTUR 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOX7SB  OP  RZFRXSDfTATIVBS 

Monday,  March  16, 1987 

Ms.  KAPTUR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleesed  to 
Offer  legislation  today  reaffirming  the  sense  of 
the  Congress  that  ttw  1-percent  fee  charged 
by  the  Veterans'  Administration  to  vetsrans 
obtaining  a  guaranteed  home  loan  sfwuld  not 
be  increased. 

For  the  last  3  years,  the  President's  budget 
has  contained  proposals  to  ifKraase  this  fee. 
They  have  been  consistently  rejected  tiy  the 
Congress  on  the  basis  that  ttiis  wouM  be  a 
form  of  selective  taxation  on  home  buying  vet- 
erans; and  last  yesr  Public  Law  99-576,  which 
became  effective  on  f^ovember  2,  1966,  spe- 
cificalty  expressed  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
tt»t  ttiis  fee  not  exceed  1  percent 

The  fiscal  year  1988  budget,  however,  oorv 
tained  yet  anottier  proposal  to  increase  this 
fee.  This  time,  it  called  for  an  increase  to  2.5 
percent  effective  June  1,  1987.  This  means, 
should  such  a  proposal  be  enacted,  that  vet- 
erans would  be  charged  an  average  amount 
of  $1.500— up  from  S600— just  for  the  privi- 
lege of  using  the  program. 

At  hearings  before  the  oommittee  on  Febru- 
ary 3  and  4,  1987,  spokesmen  from  vetsrans' 
organizations  stated  its  implementation  would 
negate  the  beneficial  aspects  of  the  program. 
It  could  also  be  considered  as  a  down  pay- 
ment requirement  without  gMng  the  veteran 
the  benefit  of  reducing  the  prindpel. 

Additionally,  it  should  also  be  emphasized 
that  this  discriminating  tax  tioM  eliminala  a 
sutMtantial  number  of  potential  veteran  home 
txjyers  from  participating  in  the  program.  Ac- 


•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  stttements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  a  Member  of  the  Senate  on  the  floor. 
Maner  set  in  this  typeface  indicates  word*  inserted  or  appended,  rather  than  spoken,  by  a  Member  of  the  House  on  the  floor. 
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txmliiy  to  ttw  ConoraHionil  Budgst  Ofllcs  an 
Incramil  rate  to  ZJS  p«o«nt  oouM  rewtt  in 
20J2SO IMMT  vatoram  from  Ming  their  entitle- 
nwnl  to  piTCiMM  ■  ho(M  in  liwsfll  yw  1968. 
Mr.  Qfmkm.  MwmI  ralM  are  at  their 
poim  in  the  iMt  10  yeers  and  aome 
i  are  in  a  poaiHon  for  the  first  time  to 
buy  their  qmnh  homea.  To  now  impoae  an  in- 
oesaed  uaar  free  on  theee  potential  home 
iMVara  wouid  plaoe  an  undue  iMrden  upon 
iham  tn  particular.  Vtotnam-ere  veterans  wtw 
•ooount  tor  42.1  peroant  of  al  VA  guaranteed 


TMa  aenaeH>f-the-Congreea  rasoiution  reaf- 
Inna  our  akong  oppoaNion  to  a  proposal 
wncn  woun  uhihish  ine  program  s  eirecove- 


TRIBX7TE  TO  MSGR.  JOHN  P. 
HOURIHAN 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

ornwjBUET 

ni  THI  HOUSB  Of  UPBBKHTATIVBS 

Monday.  March  16. 1987 

Mr.  F100IN0.  Mr.  Spealter,  it  gives  me  great 
pleaaura  to  take  tNa  opportunity  to  pay  trilxjte 
to  my  IMand.  Magr.  Hon  P.  Hourihan  of  St 
John'a  Church,  the  oUeet  Catholic  paristi  in 
the  Nemwk  Archdtooaae,  luKMvn  as  the  "immi- 


To  moat  Nowaric  raaidents,  ttie  name  John 
Hourihart— or  as  he  prefers  to  bo  called, 
'Talhar  John"— ia  synonymous  with  compas- 
aioa  For  years,  Father  John  has  spent  his 
day*  meetirig  ttw  needs  of  the  homeless,  the 
aUMly,  and  the  sick  in  ^4ewark.  Thanks  to  his 
tiraleaa  devottorv  hundreds  of  people  receive 
hot  meals  every  day.  In  these  harsh  times  of 
tMidgat  cuts  and  raoeaskxi,  the  efforts  of 
Fatlwr  John  and  his  parlshoners  truly  make 
the  dWaienue  in  the  survival  of  Newrark's  poor 
and  OHpoaaeaaea. 

IMr.  Speaker,  I  sakite  Monsignor  Hourihan 
and  hia  countlesa  contrtxitkxn  to  our  commu- 
nity, arvl  I  ask  consent  to  reprint  an  artKle 
dbout  him,  pubMwd  in  the  Newark  Star- 
Ledger  on  February  23, 1967. 

EPram  the  Newark  (NJ.)  Star-Ledger.  Feb. 

23.1987] 
Each     His     BaoTHxa's     Kkefkr— Sibling 

PUBTS  TiAlf  Up  or  NKWASK  iRHXa-CiTT 

PaoaaAM 

(By  Monica  Maake) 

The  Rev.  Timothy  F.  Hourihan  said  his 
older  lirother,  John,  always  wanted  to  be  a 
priest,  ever  atnoe  he  was  a  young  boy.  Msgr. 
Jotata  P.  Hourihan  said  his  younger  brother, 
Tim.  on  the  other  hand,  brolie  a  lot  of 
beaita  when  he  entered  the  priesthood  after 
a  stint  in  the  UjS.  Army. 

Altbooch  separated  by  a  four-year  age  dlf - 
ferenoe.  Tim's  military  service  and  John's 
honorary  title  of  monsignor.  the  brothers 
have  shared  the  same  profession  as  parish 
priests  for  more  than  30  years. 

And  in  all  that  time,  the  Hourihan  broth- 
ers have  never  really  teamed  up. 

Until  now. 

The  two  are  Joining  forces  at  a  combined 
fund-raisinc  event  on  Saturday.  Father 
Ttan's  parish.  Our  Lady  of  the  Lake,  In 
Verona,  decided  that  ths  year  a  portion  of 
the  funds  raised  would  lie  used  to  help  the 
extenatve  tnner-ctty  soup  Idtchen  program 
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at  Monsignor  John's  parish,  St.  John's,  on 
Mulberry  Street  in  Newark. 

The  fund-raising  oocktaU  party  and  silent 
auetion  wUl  take  place  at  the  Prudential  In- 
suimnce  Co.  oonvlex  in  Roeeland  at  7  p jn. 

"Time  has  people  looking  for  authenltic 
Christianity,"  said  the  St.  John's  pastor  of 
his  brother's  parlshers.  "When  you  come 
froin  the  middle  or  upper  class,  you  don't 
see  poverty." 

"We're  not  taking  care  of  poor  people  at 
St.  John's  we're  dealing  with  the  destitute— 
alcoholics,  spaced-out  Vietnam  vets,  people 
who  came  from  other  states  looking  for  Jolie 
in  Newark,  hippies  who  thought  the  secret 
of  life  was  to  be  found  in  Greenwich  Vil- 
lage." 

9oT  surburtwnltes,  "it's  scary  to  see  his 
church,  surrounded  by  all  the  poor  people," 
said  the  Verona  pastor. 

"We  thought  it  would  be  great  to  help 
than,"  said  Father  Tim.  "We  thought  it  was 
time  to  help  them." 

St.  John's,  the  oldest  Catholic  parish  in 
the  Newark  Archdiocese,  is  located  in  down- 
town Newark  a  few  feet  from  McCarter 
Highway  and  across  the  street  from  the 
Catholic  archdiocesan  chancery  office. 

lliere  is  one  family  on  the  parish  rolls, 
said  the  monsignor,  the  same  number  as 
when  he  arrived  as  pastor  in  1972. 

Such  is  the  sense  of  humor  of  St.  John's 
pastor  that  when  the  parish  grew  briefly  to 
three  families,  he  proudly  reported  a  "300 
pencent  increase"  in  church  membership  in 
his  annual  statistics. 

Clearly,  however,  St.  John's  has  no  parish 
in  the  conventional  sense.  But  it  has  a 
parish  in  the  sense  of  "authentic  Christiani- 
ty." 

St.  John's  attention  is  turned  to  the 
homeless,  elderly  and  hungry  of  the  city, 
who  every  day  flock  by  the  hundreds  to  the 
church  for  a  hot  meal.  The  other  constitu- 
ency is  the  Newark  business  community,  for 
whom  the  pastor  provides  Masses  and  spirit- 
ual counseling  at  special  chapels  in  the 
Gateway  One  office  complex  and  at  the 
YMCA  on  Broad  Street. 

"6t.  John's  always  gave  out  sandwiches," 
said  the  pastor,  who  expanded  the  chairty 
to  a  seven-day-a-week  lunch  program  14 
years  ago. 

At  3:30  p.m.  any  day  of  the  year,  a  line  of 
people,  sometimes  numbering  several  hun- 
dred, are  waiting  for  the  hot  lunch  that  the 
church  provides. 

Some  600,000  meals  are  handed  out 
yearly,  and  often  there  is  soup,  an  entree 
and  dessert.  Volunteers  and  a  small  staff 
prepare  the  meals,  which  the  pastor  esti- 
mates cost  $1  each. 

Surprisingly,  and  the  reason  for  the 
brotherly  assistance  from  Our  Lady  of  the 
Lake,  in  Verona,  St.  John's  relies  entirely  on 
donations  to  underwrite  its  soup  Ititchen 
program.  The  pastor  boasts  that  he  man- 
ages without  any  subsidy  from  the  Archdio- 
cese of  Newark  or  any  state  or  federal  fund- 
ing. 

At  Our  Lady  of  the  Lake,  said  the  Verona 
pastor,  "Father  John"  from  Newark  is  as 
well-luiown  as  his  work. 

Ebch  fall,  the  parish  youth  group  "collects 
food  from  the  parishioners  and  rents  a 
truck  to  bring  it  down  to  St.  John's  around 
Thanksgiving." 

"Our  Itids  work  in  the  kitchen  there,"  he 
continued.  "And  some  of  our  adults  work  in 
the  Idtchen  too." 

When  Our  Lady  of  the  Lake's  annual 
fund-raiser  was  being  planned,  the  sugges- 
tion arose  to  "think  of  my  brother's  parish 
as  well,"  said  the  pastor. 
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Our  I«dy  of  the  Lake,  with  2.400  families 
on  the  parish  rolls,  is  one  of  the  largest 
Catholic  churches  in  the  area. 

Father  Tim  came  to  the  Verona  parish  10 
years  atfo  after  serving  for  22  years  at  St.  Al- 
oysius  Church  in  Jersey  City.  He  was  or- 
dained to  1954  while  his  older  brother  was 
ordained  in  1949. 

Durinf  hia  tenure  in  Jersey  City,  Father 
Tim  served  as  a  member  of  the  Hudson 
County  Planning  Board.  He  was  also  chair- 
man of  Ihe  Hudson  County  Arts  and  Cultur- 
al Society. 

Father  Tim  has  also  been  on  the  board  of 
directors  of  GoodwlU  Industries  of  New 
Jersey  Inc.,  in  Harrison,  for  more  than  a 
decade.  He  was  the  first  priest  to  serve  on 
the  Ixwrd  of  the  nationwide,  nonsectarian 
organization,  which  provides  vocational  re- 
habilitation and  Job  training  for  the  handi- 
capped. 

While  both  brothers  have  been  active  in 
their  concern  for  those  less  fortunate. 
Father  John  was  given  the  honorary  title  of 
monsignor  by  the  late  Newark  Archbishop 
Thomas  A.  Boland  for  his  work  with  the 
deaf. 

The  monsignor,  who  said  he  prefers  to  be 
called  Father  John,  recalled  that  his  in- 
volvem^t  with  the  deaf  began  after  he  had 
learned  sign  language  as  a  seminarian.  The 
course  was  mandated  by  the  then-Bishop 
Thomas  J.  Walsh  for  all  candidates  to  the 
priesthood. 

"He  wnnted  his  priests  to  be  qualified  to 
deal  witSh  the  rejected  people  of  society," 
the  older  Hourihan  said. 

While  attending  Catholic  University  of 
America  in  Washington,  Hourihan  would  go 
down  the  road  to  nearby  Gallaudet  College, 
the  only  institution  of  higher  education 
founded  by  Abraham  Lincoln  for  the  deaf. 
It  was  at  Gallaudet  he  "acquired  a  skill"  in 
sign  language  by  giving  sermons  at  Sunday 
Mass  to  the  deaf  Catholic  students. 

After  getting  a  master's  degree  in  special 
education  at  Columbia  University,  he  began 
working  with  the  deaf  in  the  Newark  Arch- 
diocese, becoming  the  first  archdiocesan  di- 
rector al  the  apostolate  for  the  deaf  and 
helping  to  establish  clinics  and  testing  cen- 
ters for  the  deaf. 


GASOtniE  LINES  PREDICTED  BY 
ADMINISTRATION  IN  2  YEARS 


HON.  JAMES  J.  HOWARD 

or  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  16,  1987 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  Donald  P.  Hodel,  has  predicted 
that  the  gas  lines  of  the  1970's  will  return  In  2 
to  5  years.  With  gas  lines  in  the  future,  I  be- 
lieve  it  vIroukJ  be  folly  to  vote  to  lift  the  55- 
mile-per-hour  speed  limit  as  we  will  be  asked 
to  do  on  Wednesday. 

Many  of  the  opponents  of  the  speed  limit 
claim  it  is  no  longer  needed  t>ecause  the 
energy  crisis  has  disappeared.  It  is  clear  from 
the  statements  of  Mr.  Hodel  and  others  that 
the  energy  crisis  is  very  real  and  imminent. 

The  people  of  this  Natk>n  would  not  want  to 
see  a  reaumptk>n  of  the  gas  lines.  It  makes  no 
sense  to  remove  a  major  energy  conservatk>n 
measure  at  a  time  these  predictions  are  being 
made. 


March  16,  1987 

I  ask  parmisston  to  reprint  an  artksie  from 
the  New  York  Times  of  February  17,  1987,  on 
the  energy  aituatton.  I  hope  my  colleagues  will 
recognize  the  necesaity  of  maintaining  the  55- 
mile-per-hour  speed  Nrnit  t>ecau8e  of  the  need 
for  erwrgy  conservatmn. 

[From  the  New  York  Times.  Feb.  17. 1987] 
U.S.  On.  Shoktaoes  Skkx  Unavoidable  to 

MAinr  Amaltsts— $18  Pbice  Called  Imsut- 

nciKirr  to  Eiid  Fukthek  PLuifOES  in  Do- 

HXSTIC  PRODOCnON 

(By  Rol>ert  D.  Hershey,  Jr.) 
Despite  tiigher  prices  and  a  more  stable 
market,  the  United  States  is  almost  inevita- 
bly headed  toward  new  oU  shortages  that 
could  l>e  as  disruptive  as  those  of  the  1970's, 
according  to  increasingly  urgent  warnings 
by  Government  policy  makers  and  other  an- 
alysts. 

After  nearly  a  year  of  wUd  fluctuations  in 
which  the  oil  price  was  cut  roughly  in  half, 
the  OPE!C  countries  now  seem  to  be  main- 
taining a  price  of  about  $18  a  barrel.  But 
while  this  price,  which  is  almost  double  the 
lows  of  last  summer,  has  the  unofficial 
blessing  of  the  Reagan  Administration  and 
some  major  oU  companies,  it  is  generally  re- 
garded as  insufficient  to  prevent  further 
sharp  declines  in  domestic  production. 

As  a  result,  many  specialists  say,  Ameri- 
can dependence  on  foreign  oU  could  by  1990 
soar  to  new  peaks  and  could  reach  a  danger- 
ous 60  percent  by  1995.  This,  in  turn,  im- 
plies renewed  control  of  the  oU  market  by 
the  Organization  of  Petroleum  Exporting 
Countries. 

"SITTING  ni  GAS  LINES" 

The  latest,  and  perhaps  strongest,  warn- 
ing came  last  week  from  Interior  Secretary 
Donald  P.  Hodel,  formerly  Secretary  of 
Energy.  "People  will  Ije  sitting  in  gas  lines" 
again,  he  flatly  predicted,  "anytime  within 
the  next  two  to  five  years." 

With  OPEC  l)ack  "in  the  driver's  seat," 
Mr.  Hodel  added,  the  organization  will  have 
restored  its  ability  to  use  oil  for  political 
ends,  such  as  the  1973-74  embargo  by  its 
Arab  meml>ers.  He  said  he  had  l>een  told  by 
a  Middle  Eastern  source  that,  if  it  had  not 
l)een  for  the  glutted  market,  such  a  cutoff 
would  have  l>een  imposed  after  American  air 
strikes  against  Libya  last  year. 

Although  a  world  price  of  $18  a  barrel- 
equivalent  to  about  $19.50  for  the  bench- 
mark American  grade  of  West  Texas  crude- 
Is  considered  a  "survival"  level  for  most 
larger  companies,  analysts  agree  it  gives  the 
United  States  almost  no  chance  of  halting 
what  Government  figures  published  last 
month  show  was  an  unexpectedly  sharp 
drop  in  oil  production  in  1986. 

When  combined  with  rising  consumption, 
this  lag  in  domestic  output  points  to  danger- 
ously high  levels  of  imports,  with  adverse 
implications  for  national  security,  foreign 
policy,  the  trade  l>alance  and  the  general 
health  of  the  economy. 

"We  are  today  sowing  the  seeds  of  the 
next  energy  crisis,"  James  R.  Schlesinger, 
formerly  Secretary  of  Energy  and  Secretary 
of  Defense,  told  Cmigress  recently.  "The 
same  falling  oil  price  that  provides  con- 
sumer tienefits  and  provides  a  macroeco- 
nomlc  stimulus  while  easing  Inflation  and 
interest  rates  also  implies  serious  problems 
for  domestic  oil  supply  and  national  securi- 
ty." 

Although  the  nation  has  taken  steps  in 
the  last  decade  to  reduce  the  impact  of  such 
supply  disruptions— the  most  Important 
step  may  be  the  building  of  a  large  strategic 
stockpile  with  more  than  510  million  t>ar- 
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rels— the  brutal  geopolitical  facts  of  world 
oil  remain  stacked  against  the  United  States 
and  its  similarly  situated  allies. 

Atwut  two-thirds  of  the  world's  reserves 
not  controlled  by  Communist  countries— 
and  currently  unused  production  capacity- 
are  in  the  politically  volatile  Persian  Gulf. 
There,  the  oil  is  so  easy  to  recover  that  the 
nations  that  control  it  can  undersell  and 
drive  from  the  market  virtually  any  compet- 
itor. 

At  the  same  time,  the  industrialized  coun- 
tries account  for  two-thirds  of  non-Commu- 
nist consumption,  much  of  it  ahsolutely  es- 
sential. In  the  United  States,  for  example, 
97  percent  of  the  fuel  used  for  transporta- 
tion is  oil  for  which  there  is  no  ready  sut>sti- 
tute. 

Because  of  the  current  world  surplus,  re- 
flected in  lower  prices,  "many  people  have 
lost  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  oil  market  is 
not  only  very  fragile,  but  it  is  also  con- 
trolled by  others,"  said  Senator  James  A. 
McClure  of  Idaho,  the  ranking  Republican 
on  the  Senate  Energy  Committee. 

Although  American  vulnerability  in  oU 
cannot  be  gauged  simply  by  the  percentage 
of  imports— the  source,  price  and  other  fac- 
tors are  also  important— it  is  agreed  that 
heavy  dependence  on  Mideast  supplies  is 
highly  risi^. 

SAUDI  ARA2IA  A  KfV  SUPPLIER 

While  United  States  reliance  on  Persian 
Gulf  oU  is  far  less  than  it  was  15  years  ago, 
the  amoimt  imported  from  the  Persian  Gulf 
has  climlied  of  late  and  Saudi  Arabia  is  be- 
coming an  increasingly  important  supplier. 
In  addition,  under  an  international  Energy 
Agency  agreement,  the  United  States  is 
obliged  to  share  oil  with  the  other  memliers 
of  the  organization  in  the  face  of  an  oil 
shortage. 

"Overdependence  on  costly  and  insecure 
foreign  sources  of  oil  could  well  t>e  the 
major  national  problem  of  the  1990's,"  said 
Charles  J.  DlBona,  president  of  the  Ameri- 
can Petroleum  Institute,  a  trade  association. 
"Few  people  comprehend  that  today's  prot>- 
lems  for  the  industry  threaten  the  security 
and  economic  weU-being  of  the  whole  nation 
tomorrow." 

While  consumption  is  climbing— and  at  an 
accelerating  pace— it  is  the  sharply  falling 
level  of  American  production  that  most  dis- 
tresses policy  makers,  industry  officials  and 
strategic  analysts. 

•  PERCENT  OUTPUT  PLUNGE  IN  1>S6 

After  rising  slightly  for  four  years  in  re- 
sponse to  higher  prices,  output  plummeted 
by  a  stunning  833,00  iMrrels  a  day,  or  at>out 
9  percent,  t>etween  February  and  Decemt>er 
1986,  according  to  Energy  Department  data. 
This  decline,  to  8.35  million  t>arrels  a  day, 
brought  the  nation's  production  rate  down 
to  the  lowest  levels  since  1977,  when  Import 
dependence  reached  its  peak  of  48  percent. 
Imports  of  crude  oil  and  refined  products 
currently  accoimt  for  alx>ut  38  percent  of 
American  consumption,  up  from  31  percent 
a  year  ago.  At  the  time  of  the  Arab  embar- 
go, the  level  was  33  percent. 

"In  less  than  one  year,  manipulation  of 
crude  oU  prices  by  the  dominant  Arab 
OPEC  producing  countries  has  offset  aU  of 
the  production  gains  realized  Iwtween  1982 
and  1985,"  said  Raymond  H.  Hefner,  chair- 
man of  the  Independent  Petroleimi  Associa- 
tion of  America,  a  trade  group  representing 
thousands  of  medium-size  and  small  opera- 
tors that  drill  most  of  the  country's  new  oU 
and  gas  wells. 

This  year,  according  to  various  projec- 
tions,  production   will   fall   an   additional 
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300,000  to  600.000  barrels,  to  about  17  pct- 
cent  lielow  the  peak  production  of  9.6  mil- 
lion barrels  a  day  reached  in  1970. 

Most  analysts  believe  that  $18  ofl  is  not 
enough  even  to  arrest  this  drop,  much  leas 
reverse  it.  "I  don't  think  it  gets  the  Job 
done,"  said  G.  Henry  Schuler,  an  energy 
specialist  at  the  Center  for  Strategic  and 
International  Studies  here.  "It's  not  enough 
to  assure  the  activity  we  need  in  this  coun- 
try." 

Moreover,  he  and  other  analysts  m^tn^^^jn 
the  fact  that  oil  collapsed  to  below  $10  a 
barrel  in  recent  memory  makes  oUmen  and 
their  bankers  unwilling  to  assume  that  the 
current  price  will  hold.  There  are  signs  this 
week  of  cheating  on  OPEC  quotas,  and  a 
major  test  will  occur  when  the  winter  heat- 
ing season  ends  in  the  next  several  weeks. 

"The  thing  in  the  l>ack  of  everybody's 
mind  is  that  the  $18  price  is  attached  to  a 
high  degree  of  risk,"  said  Herl>ert  W. 
Krupp,  senior  energy  economist  for  the 
Bankers  Trust  Company.  "Once  you've  seen 
$10  oil,  you're  scared." 

Theodore  R.  Eck,  chief  economist  for  the 
Amoco  Corporation,  estimated  that  it  would 
take  an  oil  price  "in  the  mld-$20'8"  before 
there  was  a  significant  rise  In  the  explora- 
tion activity  required  to  find  new  oil  for  the 
1990's.  In  the  current  situation,  moreover, 
the  industry  is  losing— or  failing  to  attract— 
vital  talent.  "I'm  really  afraid  about  the 
'critical  mass,'  "  he  said. 

Another  reason  for  concern,  according  to 
the  chairman  of  the  Chevron  Corporation, 
George  M.  KeUer,  is  that,  unlike  the  situa- 
tion in  the  1970's,  there  are  no  longer  any 
major  oU  discoveries,  such  as  at  Alaska's 
Prudhoe  Bay  and  in  the  North  Sea.  that 
await  development. 

DRILLINC  in  PROVEN  AREAS 

And  while  the  cost  of  drilling  has  fallen, 
too,  the  inclination  is  to  drill  In  proven 
areas  rather  than  to  explore  offshore  and 
other  frontiers  where  there  is  the  best 
chance  of  finding  sizable  quantities. 

Despite  the  dim  prospects  for  maintaining 
even  current  levels  of  self-sufficiency  in  oil. 
the  Reagan  Administration  tielleves  there  is 
relatively  little  the  Government  can.  or 
should,  do  about  it. 

Secretary  Hodel  and  many  others  l>elleve. 
in  fact,  that  the  Government  was  mainly  re- 
sponsible for  the  oil  problems  of  the  1970's 
because  of  its  controls  on  prices  and  its 
counterproductive  efforts  to  allocate  dimin- 
ished supplies.  "We  caused  the  shortage," 
Mr.  Hodel  mnintniog 

A  major  review  ordered  by  President 
Reagan  of  energy-dependency  and  national 
security— now  due  to  be  unveiled  next 
month— Is  expected  to  lay  out  the  Impact 
and  costs  of  possible  Government  interven- 
tions, such  as  imposing  an  import  fee  on  for- 
eign oil.  But  Secretary  Hodel  said  the  report 
would  make  no  recommendations  for  fear 
this  would  reduce  the  prospects  for  serious 
delMite  of  a  high-stakes  problem  with  no 
easy  solution. 
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MATIOirS  OOlIPnmVENESS 

SXFIiORBD       BT       COIOCERCE 


HON.  MATniEW  J.  RINAIDO 


jroMdoft  March  19. 1997 


Mr.  RMALOa  Mr. 

I  on  OomntMos,  OomuiMr  Pro- 
nd  OompcMMnMB  on  wNch  I  mtvo, 
by  my  coliogin.  RoprwonWlM 
Jamb  J.  FiOMO^  bogw  «9iorino  our  Na- 
lon't  kadi  dilcM  ftraugfi  an  MM  hoaring  on 
G^iM  temialon  and  ty  Impact  of  cofporate 
ma^QHS  on  our  oompaMwanaaa. 

Ona  of  Via  moat  impQrtant  iaauaa  (adng  our 
NHon  todiy  ooneama  a  apiralng  trada  daAdt 
and  an  araaion  of  U.&  uiiiipadlt»aniaa  in  the 
•odd  mofttat  In  Iha  Irat  of  a  aariaa  of  haar- 
fe«B  to  ba  Iwld  by  IN*  •uboommillae.  we  ware 
aMa  to  fooua  on  ttw  Impact  of  oorporato  take- 
owaia,  laabuclurtnoi.  and  maigarB  on  trade 
andfiawahiaofftadolar. 

Chafeman  FLOMO  poMad  to  ttie  unauocese- 
fui  trinovar  aflort  of  Owan»Coming  Fberglas 
Ca  laat  year  aa  an  aMampto  of  ttw  impact  a 
hoaHa  triaovar  Ud  can  have,  hi  order  to  beat 
bade  the  takeover  bid.  OwenaComlng  was 
foioad  to  go  12.5  bMon  in  debt  and  as  a 
laauN,  the  trm  had  to  raduoe  Ms  wortdorce  by 
14.000  worttan,  from  29,000  to  15.000  em- 
ptoyaaa.  Of  ttieae  amployesi.  600  were  laM 
off  at  the  imi'a  Banfeigton.  NJ.  plant,  which 
waa  doaed  at  part  of  the  company's  restruc- 
turing. 

Mr.  Spetfwr.  I  would  Hce  to  direct  the  attan- 
Mon  of  my  odaagim  to  the  folowing  article 
Itom  the  Fabnary  26.  1967,  edHion  of  the 
Slw-Udgar.  The  artida  Nghlghts  several  key 
areas  that  wH  be  aMptored  by  the  Commerce, 
Oonaumar  Prolsctlon  and  Competitiveness 
SuboommMae  under  Chainnan  Fiomo's  di- 


tFnm  tbe  Star-Iiedcer.  Feb.  38. 1987] 
"Tnairjf  Caiub  Kmt  to  Ovnconmo  Tkaob 

WOBS 

(ByJ.ScoaOrr) 

WMiuiwiua.— Amertcani  should  q)end 
1MB  sad  mm  more  if  the  VJS.  is  to  retwund 
from  tts  euiroit  intematfamal  trade  woea.  a 
noted  f'^*"*'^  expert  and  tHMliifwuiian  told 
a  House  ooBapefitttvenesi  suttnominittee  yes- 
terday. 

Geone  Hstsopoulos,  dudrman  and  presi- 
dent of  TlMfBio  Bectran  Corp.  and  a 
■■M»MtM»  at  the  Ixwid  of  directors  of  the 
American  himIh—  Conf erenee,  suggested  a 
tax  as  the  only  means  of  stem- 
j  UjB.  peKBOoal  spending. 

•TiMB  flsst  step  is  to  let  beck  to  the  sav- 
ings  rates  we  had  in  tlM  50s.  SOs  and  even  in 
tlie  T9B."  HataopooloB  said.  He  pointed  out 
that  the  Japaaaae  vend  far  less  and  save  at 
rates  far  greater  than  Americans. 

B«pu  Hmm  norio  (D-lst  DIst).  during  his 
fliat  heoilng  aa  dialrman  of  the  newly  cre- 
ated anbeaauBtttee  on  ooBameroe.  eonsuiner 
proteetiCB  and  eonpettttveneas,  mid  a  key 
to  liiriBSilfig  UJL  coBBpettttvenem  in  world 
maiketa  is  to  Incnase  the  availability  of 
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"If  our  industries  are  at  a  disadvantage 
versus  their  foreign  competitors  in  their 
aHUty  to  raise  capital,  we  must  respond."  he 
added. 

Rep.  Matthew  Rinaldo  (R-7th  Dist),  a 
setdor  mfimtier  of  the  Ftorio  subcommittee, 
noted  tliat  tbe  cost  of  capital  in  the  V&  is 
nearly  twice  the  cost  of  capital  in  Japan. 

*We  have  only  to  look  at  the  international 
trade  defldts  of  the  Isst  several  yean  to  see 
that  there  has  been  an  erosion  of  UJ3.  oom- 
petlttveneaB.'*  lUnaldo  said. 

Bataopoulos.  sn  expert  on  the  economics 
of  capital  f  ormaticm,  explained  that  saving 
makes  more  money  available  for  Investment 
In  research  and  developmoit  that  can  help 
UJS.  industries  t>eoome  more  efficient  snd 
mme  competitive. 

Be  also  atreesril  that  reducing  the  federal 
daflctt  would  I>e  anothn  key  element  in  any 
move  to  ease  trade  defldts  and  l>oost  U.8. 
piDductivlty.  The  federal  deficit  is  the  big- 
gest offender  when  It  comes  to  tying  up  VS. 
capital,  he  said. 

At  the  same  time,  Hataopouloe  urged  cau- 
tion in  making  capital  available  too  quickly 
or  shifting  too  rapidly  from  a  big  spending 
nation  to  a  nation  of  big  savers. 

"We  are  in  a  daasic  'Catch  33'  situation 
and  In  order  to  weave  through  it  we  have  to 
have  very  careful  planning,"  he  ssid.  For  ex- 
aowle,  cutting  back  9>ending  too  rapidly 
might  help  certain  industries,  while  at  tbe 
s«ne  time  hurting  others. 

Florio,  who  is  shifting  his  primary  legisla- 
tive focus  to  International  trade  for  the  first 
time  this  year,  said  that  another  problem 
facing  the  economy  and  business  Is  the  cur- 
r«it  wave  of  corporate  takeovers. 

"Clearly,  our  laws  are  not  working  to  keep 
oar  companies  competitive.  We  need  to  ex- 
aaiine  our  policies  to  make  sure  that  Ameri- 
can firms  are  prorided  the  opportunity  to 
grow  and  will  not  always  be  looking  over 
their  shoulders  and  worrying  about  the 
short-term  threat  of  a  raider,"  Florio  said. 

Testifying  on  the  problems  of  corporate 
raiders  yesterday  was  William  W.  Boeschen- 
sfeeln.  chairman,  president  snd  chief  execu- 
tive officer  of  Owens-Coming  Fiberglas. 

Owens-Coming,  ss  part  of  a  reorganiza- 
tion to  avoid  a  hostile  takeover,  was  forced 
last  year  to  close  down  its  plsnt  In  Horio's 
South  Jersey  district  putting  more  than  800 
people  out  of  work. 

In  addition  to  the  closure  of  several 
Owens-Coming  plants,  the  streamlining 
that  suoceasfully  headed  off  the  buy-out  in- 
volved a  major  cutback  In  research  and  de- 
velopment investment 

Boeachenstein  called  the  current  takeover 
WKve  "a  i>ervaslve  threat  to  viriually  every 
American  corporation  and  may  well  cause 
Uretrievatde  harm  iMth  to  our  society  and 
to  our  Industrial  competitiveness." 

"intimately,  the  question  of  corporate 
takeovers  comes  down  to  this:  How  many 
companies  that  made  America  the  great 
nation  it  la  today  would  have  developed,  sur- 
vived, and  flourished  In  the  current  business 
environment? 

"And  how  many  will  do  so  In  the  future  if 
the  current  situation  is  allowed  to  contin- 
ue?" Boeachenstein  asked. 
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""nie  snltjeet  is  how  we  raise  and  use  cap- 
ital tn  oar  doneatie  ecnnnmy  and  how  that 
affects  tlM  ablltty  of  oar  «~"r*««'—  to  com- 
pete tnternattonaQy."  fiatto  said. 


HON.  CONSTANCE  A.  MORELLA 

OmSXTUUIB 

HI  THX  Houac  or  asPBisKirTATivis 
Monday,  March  19. 1997 

Mrs.  MORELLA  Mr.  Speaker,  a  prominent 
Monteotneiy  County,  MD,  educator,  Diane  Ip- 
poMo,  was  recently  spotlghted  in  a  news  arti- 
cle for  her  outatandkig  oontrlbutkxw  to  educa- 
tton. 

Mrs.  IppoMo  is  currently  prindpai  of  Wood- 
wvd  HK|h  School  in  Potomac,  MD,  whteh  is 
doaing.  but  she  wW  oontirHie  to  aerve  Mont- 
gomery County  aa  ttie  new  principal  of  Win- 
ston Churchill  h«gh  School. 

I  woiid  like  to  share  with  my  coHeaguea  ttiis 
insightfiil  arttole  by  Tracey  O'Shaughneasy 
ttwt  was  recently  printed  in  the  Potomac  Al- 
manac and  thereifore  am  reprinting  tt  here. 

Diane  Ippolito  still  has  trouble  talldng 
alwut  Woodward  High  School's  final  home- 
coming She  still  breaks  up  Just  a  littie 
when  4ie  recalls  how  her  students  present- 
ed her  with  a  gold  heart  on  the  Wildcats' 
footbaB  field  at  half-time.  The  heart,  which 
she  wears  around  her  neck,  bears  the  initial 
"D"  on  one  side.  On  the  other  side  are  tbe 
words  "All  our  love,  Charles  W.  Woodward 
students." 

"Thart  special  Iwnd  we've  estabUshed 
means  a  lot  to  me,"  says  Ippolito,  who  is 
serving  her  last  months  ss  Woodward's  prin- 
dpaL  'It's  something  we've  created  together 
and  something  111  slways  treasure." 

IppoVto  will  take  over  the  reins  of 
Churchill  High  School  July  1.  Just  34  hours 
after  Woodward  High  School's  31st  snd 
final  naduatioiL  She  will  replace  Mary 
Helen  Smith,  who  moves  to  an  Area  One  ad- 
ministrative position  March  1. 

Ippolito,  a  former  physics  research  scien- 
tist with  a  penchant  for  chocolate.  Bach, 
chicken  wings  snd  Ayn  Rand,  talks  about 
Woodward  as  if  she  Is  talldng  alwut  her 
family.  And  she  talks  alwut  the  dosing  as  if 
It  were  the  end  of  the  family's  long  stay  In 
an  old  Victorian  house  that  has  grown  too 
expendve  to  malntJtln 

"At  Che  beginning  of  her  year,  people  said. 
"There's  going  to  be  a  lot  of  crying  here,  a 
lot  of  talking  about  our  last  home  game  or 
our  la^  prom."  she  said.  "And  we  Just  dedd- 
ed.  no,  it's  iwt  going  to  be  like  that  It's 
going  to  be  a  celebration.  A  celebration  of 
our  31  years  here." 

Ipp(4ito  reaches  for  the  box  of  Cote  d'Or 
Chokotoffs  that  sits  on  the  round  table  In 
her  Woodward  office.  She  unwraps  the 
candy,  slips  it  In  her  mouth  snd  follows  it 
with  a  gulp  of  hot  coffee. 

"Chocolate  is  my  one  vice,"  she  says  with 
a  laugh.  "I'm  a  health  nut  in  all  respects.  I 
believe  a  healthy  body  Is  a  healthy  mind.  I 
golf,  bicyde  and  talce  long  walks."  She  takes 
another  bite  from  the  chocolate.  "Just  don't 
take  my  chocolate  away." 

Diane  Ippolito  Is  a  medium-sized  40-year- 
old  with  long,  spindley  legs,  thick  brown 
hair  and  a  quick  wit  She  says  she  doesn't 
leave  Woodward  much  and  likes  to  think  of 
it  as  her  b«ne  base.  She  attends  virtually 
all  the  school's  functions,  from  high  school 
plays  to  football  games  to  choir  practices. 
She  Jcfces  that  she  was  the  oldest  woman  at 
I.  Matfiln's  bujring  a  prtMn  gown. 

In  fact  if  you  take  away  the  cement-block 
walls,  her  office— with  its  rocking  chair, 
potted  plants,  brass  lamps,  latch  hook  rug 
snd  oversized  maple  veneer  file  cabinet- 


looks  more  like  a  comfortable  den  than  an 
office.  On  her  desk,  right  behind  the  bright 
red  r*ir»mU'  apple,  is  a  ft-by-7  piece  of  em- 
broidery, a  Valmtlne's  Di^  present  frcHn 
her  cafeteria  manager,  that  reads:  "You're 
the  rose  of  Woodward." 

"I  think  she's  an  excellent  prindpai."  says 
Woodwsrd  senior  Laura  Oross.  "She's 
always  there  for  the  students.  And  when- 
ever you  need  to  talk  to  her,  she's  there  to 
listen." 

Sailor  Alisaon  Murphy  remembers  the 
time  last  year  when  her  girls'  soccer  team 
went  to  the  county  finals  snd  Ippolito  called 
the  squad  into  her  office  and  gave  them  all 
a  long-stenuned  red  rose. 

"She's  d<me  a  lot  for  the  school,"  senior 
Milu  Kelleber  says.  "This  is  dosing  year, 
and  she's  Just  made  it  easier  to  bear." 

"This  is  my  goal  in  life,"  Ippolito  says. 
"This  is  it:  to  be  a  high  school  pilndpal  and 
to  stay  a  high  school  prindpaL  I  always  get 
the  comment  from  people.  You're  young, 
you've  got  a  lot  to  do  with  the  rest  of  your 
life.  But  this  is  what  I  want  to  do  with  the 
rest  of  my  life." 

This  from  a  4.0  physics  major  at  Trinity 
who  wrote  her  master's  thesis  on  an  Inter- 
ferometric  ranging  system  utilizing  lasers 
snd  who  went  to  former  state  Sen.  Joe  Tid- 
ings to  get  her  sn  interview  for  a  Job  at 
NASA. 

Diane  Ippolito  was  a  math  and  sdence  nut 
who  finally  did  get  a  Job  with  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration  and 
spent  her  days  in  the  research  laboratory 
and  her  nights  sitting  out  in  a  field  at  God- 
dard  Space  Center  traddng  satellites  with 
Issers. 

It  was  only  a  fluke,  she  says,  that  she  got 
into  education.  Her  husband,  Tom.  was  In 
the  mllltsry  snd  was  stationed  at  Fort 
Knox.  Ky.  While  there,  Ippolito  helped 
young  Army  men  study  for  their  Graduate 
Equivalency  Diploma. 

"I  had  found  the  perfect  match."  she  says. 
"I  really  liked  woridng  with  kids  and  wateh- 
ing  their  development."  She  left  NASA,  and 
when  she  snd  her  husband  returned  to 
Montgomery  County,  she  entered  teaching, 
first  as  a  math  teacher  at  E.  Brooke  Lee 
Junior  High  School  and  then  as  a  math  re- 
source teacher  at  that  same  school. 

Ippolito  says  it  was  her  experience  as  a  re- 
search teacher  that  gave  her  the  desire  to 
become  a  principal.  "I  Just  loved  working 
with  instruction  and  working  with  young 
teachers.  I  figured.  Instructionally,  if  you 
could  make  an  Impact  on  what  was  going  on 
In  the  classroom,  you  could  have  an  even 
greater  effect  as  a  prindpaL" 

So  she  set  her  path  logically,  sdentiflcal- 
ly:  first  a  couple  of  years  as  amdstant  prind- 
pai at  Parkland  Junior  High;  second,  a 
couple  of  years  ss  an  administrative  assist- 
ant; third,  some  time  working  In  the  Area 
Two  administrative  offices  to  get  sn  over- 
view of  how  the  system  works.  And  finally, 
the  objective  is  attained:  Ippolito  becomes 
prindpai  at  Montgomery  Village  Junior 
High  School  in  1979.  She  came  to  Wood- 
ward in  1983. 

"I'm  a  strong  believer  in  finding  out  what 
you  want  and  going  for  it,"  she  says.  "When 
I  came  to  Woodward,  people  said  because  we 
were  a  small  school,  things  couldn't  be  done. 
I  didn't  beUeve  it" 

Her  get-it-done  attitude  has  brought  re- 
sults: 

She  worked  to  establish  the  county's  first 
computer  centers  for  ccmiputer  sdence  and 
Entflsh  writbog  instruction: 

She  desivied  an  internship  program  for 
Woodward  studenta  that  lets  them  work 
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with  researchers  at  tbe  National  Institutes 
of  Health  and  at  other  local  InisineBses. 

She  worked  to  set  up  a  program  for  the  se- 
verely profound  handinpped  that  trains 
handici«>ped  studenta  sges  15-31  to  care  for 
themselves  so  they  can  function  effectively 
in  group  home  situations; 

She  established  intensive  advanced  place- 
ment periods  in  art.  biology  and  chemistry 
for  studenta  who  want  to  take  the  College 
Board's  advanced  placement  exams. 

"I  think  with  creative  scheduling,  you  can 
do  something  that  people  say  can't  be 
done."  she  says.  "I  have  a  real  willingness  to 
try." 

Ippolito  says  she  looks  forward  to  Church- 
ill and  has  always  said  that  If  she  couldn't 
be  a  prindpai  at  Woodward.  Churchill 
would  be  her  first  choice. 

While  she  has  met  with  former  Churchill 
Prindpai  ftank  Bready,  current  prindpai 
Smith,  the  FTA  president  the  area  sivcrvl- 
sor  and  some  of  tbe  students,  she  said  that 
during  the  next  few  months  she  will  focus 
on  tbe  school  that  has  been  her  life  for  the 
past  four  years. 

"Woodward  has  been  a  part  of  my 
family,"  she  says.  "I've  gotten  to  know  the 
families— really  know  them.  It's  been  a  very 
special  place.  I  hope  I  can  bring  to  Church- 
Ill  that  sense  of  love  and  caring.  But  until 
we  dose  In  June,  this  is  my  home.  And  my 
direction  Is  in  m«LHngr  this  the  best" 


WHEN  A  GUN  WOULD  HAVE 
COUNTED 


HON.  JON  L  KYL 

or  AXIZOHA 

nr  THE  HOUSE  or  beprbsciitativbs 
Monday.  March  19, 1997 

Mr.  KYL  Mr.  Speaker,  as  every  Memt)er  of 
this  Chamber  is  aware,  gun  control  is  an  Issue 
that  is  often  before  this  body.  It  also  is  an 
issue  on  wtiich  most  Americans  have  strong 
opinions. 

TTiis  editorial  from  ttie  Phoenix  Gazette  re- 
cently was  brought  to  my  attention,  and  I  be- 
lieve It  wHI  be  of  interest  to  our  colleagues.  I 
ask  that  it  be  printed  In  full  in  the  Record. 
[From  the  Phoenix  Gszette,  Nov.  31, 1986] 
Whxic  a  Otm  Would  Have  CoTTimo 

A  man  down,  being  beaten— with  a  metal 
pipe— and  robbed  In  the  afternoon  in  a 
downtown  alley.  The  pictures  in  Wednes- 
day's QazetU  were  Indeed  worth  a  thousand 
words  about  violent  crime  here.  And  those 
words  lead  to  a  conclusion:  Too  bad  there 
was  not  a  dtizen  dose  by,  trained  in  the  use 
of  firearms  and  carrying  a  concealed 
weitfwiL 

The  photogn4>her,  M.  Adrian  Clack, 
called  police  after  taking  only  seconds  to 
snap  pictures  that  may  prove  useful  In 
tracking  down  and  prosecuting  tbe  robliers. 
The  call  was  futile.  As  usual,  the  thugs  had 
fled  before  police  arrived.  The  victim  was 
gone,  too. 

Phoenix  has  a  fine  police  force,  one  of  the 
nation's  best  but  police  cant  routinely  pro- 
tect victims  against  violent  crime.  At  beat 
they  can  solve  the  esse.  If  everything  goes 
right  maybe  the  criminals  will  go  to  prison. 
Probably  not  though. 

If  an  armed  dtiaen  had  been  on  the  scene, 
he  or  she  could  have  sttvped  this  attack. 
Almost  surely  without  firing  a  shot  Unf  or- 
tuni^ely,  the  Arizma  Legislature  is  stub- 
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bom  about  guns.  Only  criminals  are  allowed 
to  carry  concealed  weapons  In  this  stale. 

Judging  from  the  ptcturea.  tt  would  Imve 
been  unnecessary  to  shoot  The  display  of 
the  weapon  and  a  shouted  warning,  howev- 
er, no  doubt  would  have  changed  tbe  sttoa- 
tion.  The  aasaflants.  unoertafaa  about  wliat 
they  were  «u>  against  prahably  would  have 
fled.  The  tieating  would  have  l>een  stopped. 

Suppose,  thoui^  that  their  thrae-to-one 
odds,  or  whatever,  encouraged  the  thuai  to 
abandon  their  victtan  and  take  on  the  iHIhiii 
with  a  gun.  By  maneuvering  to  tbe  side  of 
the  alley.  Just  as  the  photographer  did.  the 
dtiaen  could  get  off  a  dean  shot  with  iw 
bystanders  in  the  beckgrtNmd. 

"Stop  where  you  arei"  If  that  ««nnii»iMt 
didn't  worli.  the  goon  armed  with  the  pipe 
should  take  the  first  round,  rigtot  in  the 
midsection.  If  that  shot  didnt  discourage 
the  other  two,  then  two  more  well  aimed 
shota  would. 

The  future  is  not  tnlght  when  it  ounss  to 
violent  crime.  One  occurs  every  34  fr^wnds 
In  the  United  States.  There  would  ht  far 
fewer,  however.  If  the  Arizma  Legislature 
would  authorize  concealed  weapons  to  law- 
abiding  dtlzens  who  are  trained  in  use  of 
firearms. 


THraD  YEAR  OP  CAPTIVITY  FOR 
HOSTAGE  TERRY  ANDERSON 


HON.  LOUISE  M.  SUUGHTER 

OP  HXW  TOKK 
nr  THE  HOUSE  OP  RSPBSSEirTATIVBS 

Monday,  March  19. 1997 

Ms.  SLAUGHTER  of  New  Yort(.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, we  must  not  forget  Terry  Anderaori 

I  rise  today  to  remind  my  colloaguoa  that 
this  day,  March  16,  marks  the  beginning  of 
Terry  Anderson's  third  yeer  of  captiwity. 

Two  years  ago,  today,  Tony  Anderaon,  chief 
Middle  East  correspondert  for  the  Associated 
Press,  was  atxlucted  from  ttte  streets  of  Beirut 
by  Moslem  extremistg.  He  has  been  held  the 
longest  of  the  8  American  hoetagea  stW  in 
captivity  In  Leberxxi— 300  days  longer  ttian 
the  52  American  hoetages  rsloasod  in  1961 
after  444  days  in  Iranian  captivity. 

These  2  years  have  been  dtfficult  ortea  for 
his  family.  Three  months  after  Ne  abducliort, 
his  wife  gave  birth  to  a  daughtsr.  Sutome  Aiv 
derson  Is  almost  2  yeers  old  now  and  has 
never  l(nown  the  embrace  of  her  loving  fattier. 

On  Febnjary  15,  1966,  Terry's  fattier,  Glem 
Anderson  Sr.,  dM;  4  monttw  later,  Glenn  Jr.. 
Terry's  brother,  dM.  Thought  Tony  knows 
about  the  birth  of  his  daughter,  he  is  probably 
not  aware  of  ttie  passing  of  hie  father  and 
brottier. 

Terry's  sister,  Peggy  Say,  has  been  inspira- 
tional in  her  tirelesa  efforta  on  his  behaK.  She 
has  spent  ttie  last  2  years  pubidzing  her 
brother's  pNgtit,  meeting  wMh  raprosentativos 
of  ttie  State  Depertment  and  ttie  Ambaasa 
dors  of  ttie  countrfea  involvad  in  ttie  Mkfcie 
East  conflict 

Peggy  was  here  in  Washington  yeeterday  at 
a  special  service  of  ttw  Rrst  BaptM  Ctwrch 
as  part  of  a  "Day  of  Prayer  for  Hoetagea"  de- 
clared by  ttie  country's  American  Dapdet  corn 
gregattons.  Today  sfie  is  in  Valey  Forge.  PA 
wfin  former  noatagea  ranar  unwance  iMrwi 
Jenco  and  Rev.  Dentamin  Weir,  at  a  prayar 
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for  bar  bretfwr  and  the  other  hos- 


I  wouM  ■(•  to  add  my  prayer  to  those  of- 
tared  tDdiy  on  Teny's  behalf: 

PlaaMk  Dear  Qiod,  tee  Terry  Anderson 
honw  aaMy.  Lai  Mm  hoM  his  wife  and  chit- 
to  Mm.  Lai  him  know  the  smile  of 
he  has  newer  seea  Let  him  em- 
la  iiBlar  who  has  worked  so 
hard  on  Na  bahaN .  Lat  Nm  moum  the  toss  of 
Ms  father  wid  brelher.  And  let  this  Natkxi 
leam  from  this  ramarkaUe  man  who  risked  his 
Ma  to  inform  ua,  the  cNizens  of  this  Nation, 
about  the  Uoody  batUea  going  on  in  the 
liddtoEaat.  about  the  aymfitoms  and  causes 
of  lamriHn,  about  America's  role  in  this  con- 
flct  And  lei  ua  nol  forget  his  ordeel,  whnh  he 
haa  autfarsd  simply  because  he  is  American. 
Plaasa.  God,  aet  him  free. 

VA  HOME  LOAN  OUARANTT 
PROGRAM 


HON.  MARCY  KAPTUR 

or  OHIO 

in  TBB  BOU8B  OF  BXPRaSKNTATTVES 

Monday.  March  16, 1987 

Ms.  KAPTUR.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March  6, 
1967,  in  Phoenix,  AZ,  ttie  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tralton  guaranteed  its  12  miMonth  home  toan, 
bringing  the  total  value  of  toam  guaranteed 
under  this  program  to  $275.4  bHKon. 

I  am  therefore  pleaaod  to  offer  legislation 
today  expressing  the  senee  of  the  Congress 
with  reafiect  to  the  VA  Home  Loan  Guaranty 
Pro-am. 

Mr.  Speaker,  ttie  VA  Home  Loan  Guaranty 
Program  provides  credit  assistance  to  eligible 
vetarans  and  aervice  personnel  through  guar- 
antoes  of  toans  made  by  private  lenders  on 
more  reasonabia  tarma  ttuin  generally  avail- 
abte  to  nonvetsrans,  without  ttie  assumptnn 
of  undue  risk  by  tfte  Government 

I  wish  to  ampfiasize  ttiat  ttvough  fiscal  year 
1966,  more  than  7.5  mHRon  of  these  toans  to- 
ttfng  $102.7  biliton  have  been  repaid.  This 
damonstratoa  the  program's  effectiveness 
from  both  ttie  perspective  of  providing  housing 
opfwrtunitiee  for  mMtons  of  American  families 
and  aa  a  continuing  stimutos  to  ttie  economy. 

I  am  alao  pleaaed  to  state  that  more  ttian  l 
mWon  toans  have  been  guaranteed  by  this 
program  in  the  last  3  years  atone. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  in  the  Congress  shouto  be 
oommHtod  to  this  viabie' ongoing  program  for 
velarana.  Therefore,  the  resokjtton  I  offer 
today  ia  for  ttta  purpose  of  expressing  the 
Congrea*'  fimi  aupjport  to  ttie  goals  and  objec- 
Vnm  of  the  VA  Home  Loan  Guaranty  Program 
arKl  to  the  votorana  and  service  personnel 
wliom  It  tiaa  aarved  ao  weS. 


TRIBUTE  TO  SENATOR  CHARLES 
GOODELJj 


IiON.PE1ERW.RODINO,JR. 

oreawjBUKT 

IH  THS  HOUSE  OF  BKFRXSKHT&TTVKS 

Monday.  March  16. 1987 

Mr.   ROOINO.   Mr.   Speaker,   recently  the 
Nalton  toat  one  of  ita  greatest  loadora,  Sena- 
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tor  Charles  E.  GoodeH,  wtio  passed  away  on 
January  21. 

Mr.  Goodell  was  first  elected  to  Congress  in 
1969,  and  represented  Jamestown,  NY.  In 
1968,  a  strange  twist  of  events  sent  him  to 
the  U.S.  Senate:  He  was  appointed  to  corn- 
plate  the  late  Senator  Robert  Kennedy's  term 
after  Senator  Kennedy's  assassination.  Sena- 
tor Goodell  tost  his  bto  for  reelectton  in  1970, 
bin  he  dMinguished  himself  during  his  term  by 
leading  congressional  opposition  to  the  Viet- 
nam war  and  sponsoring  legislation  to  cutoff 
funds  for  ttie  war  effort 

AlttKXjgh  his  time  in  ttie  Congress  was  brief, 
hia  votoe  of  reason  prevailed,  and  his  wisdom 
and  leadership  during  that  turtulent  time  in 
OHM  history  will  be  tong  rememt>ered. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  with  my  colleagues  in  ex- 
pressing condolences  to  Senator  GoodeH's 
family,  and  I  ask  consent  to  reprint  an  article 
on  Senator  Goodell,  put>llshed  in  the  New 
Y(Vk  Times  on  January  22,  1987. 

Charlks  E.  Goodell,  Skmator  Agnzw 

AssAXLBD,  Dies 

(By  Frank  I^ynn) 

Ctiarles  E.  Goodell,  who  shifted  from  es- 
tabllsment  Republican  to  critic  of  the  Viet- 
nam War  and  the  Nixon  White  House  as  he 
moved  from  the  House  of  Representatives 
to  representing  New  York  in  the  United 
States  Senate,  died  yesterday  In  Washing- 
ton. He  was  60  years  old  and  had  been  a 
Washington  lawyer  and  lobbyist  for  the  last 
18  years. 

Mr.  Goodell,  appointed  to  the  Senate  In 
1968  by  Gov.  Nelson  A.  Rockefeller  to  suc- 
ceed Robert  F.  Kennedy  after  his  assassina- 
tion, served  only  two  years  In  the  Senate, 
but  he  emerged  as  a  leading  critic  of  the 
Vietnam  War  and  as  a  result,  a  leading 
target  of  President  Richard  M.  Nixon  and 
Vfce  President  Splro  T.  Agnew. 

Mr.  Ooodell  Joined  liberal  Democrats  in 
sponsoring  legislation  to  cut  off  money  for 
tlK  war  effort,  legislation  that  was  essen- 
tially adopted  five  years  later  after  he  had 
left  Congress. 

Before  tils  appointment  to  the  Senate  he 
was  a  moderate  to  conservative  member  of 
tlK  House  of  Representatives  from  James- 
toiwn  in  western  New  Yorli  State. 

RADICAL  LIBERAL 

Two  years  later  and  now  a  liberal  Republi- 
can with  Mr.  Agnew  publicly  castigating 
hltn  as  a  "radical  lll>eral"  and  even  Mr. 
Rockefeller  publicly  questioning  his  "under- 
cutting" of  the  President,  Mr.  GoodeU 
sought  a  full  six-year  term. 

He  failed  largely  because  he  split  the  mod- 
enite  to  liberal  vote  with  Representative 
Richard.  L.  Ottlnger  of  Westchester,  a  Dem- 
o«9at,  permitting  James  L.  Buckley,  running 
on  the  Conservative  Party  Une,  to  win  the 
Senate  seat  with  less  than  a  majority. 

Senator  Daniel  Patrick  Moynihan,  Demo- 
crat of  New  York,  referred  to  the  heat  and 
emotions  of  that  campaign  and  that  time 
when  he  said  yesterday  that  Mr.  Goodell 
was  "called  to  public  services  at  a  time  of 
tnvail  and  tragedy."  He  added  that  "I  have 
not  known  a  finer  memt>er  of  Congress." 

"He  fell  on  his  sword  politically,"  said  a 
farmer  aide.  BAlchael  C.  Smith,  a  former  city 
official  and  now  a  vice  president  of  E.  F. 
Button  &  Company. 

OHE  OP  TOUHG  TURKS 

Another  former  aide,  George  Mltrovich, 
who  tiad  also  worked  for  Mr.  Kennedy, 
neted  that  there  tiad  l>een  considerable  crit- 
icfam  of  the  Ooodell  appointment  originally 
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liecauaa  he  was  not  a  statewide  figure  but 
tliat  S^.  Ooodell  proved  to  be  "a  worthy 
successor  of  Senator  Kennedy." 

As  a  aieml>er  of  the  House  for  10  years,  he 
liad  1>een  part  of  a  group  of  Republican 
"young  Turks"  who  helped  oust  Ctiarles  A. 
Halleck  as  House  Republican  leader  and 
elect  Gerald  R.  Ford  as  the  new  Republican 
leader. 

Later,  Mr.  Ford  appointed  him  chairman 
of  the  presidential  Clemency  Board,  which 
reviewed  In  1976  clemency  applications  by 
21,729  Vietnam  War  resisters,  including 
many  who  had  fled  to  Canada  and  other 
countries  to  avoid  conscription. 

After  leaving  the  Senate  and  practicing 
law  in  New  York  City  for  two  years,  Mr. 
GoodeU  became  chairman  of  the  board  of 
DGA  International,  a  public  relations  and 
lobbying  concern. 

His  second  wife,  Patricia  Goldman,  was 
another  continuing  link  to  govenunent.  She 
Is  vice  chairman  of  the  National  Transpor- 
tation Safety  Board. 

Mr.  Ooodell  was  bom  and  raised  in  James- 
town aad  was  a  varsity  baseball  and  football 
player  at  both  Jamestown  High  School  and 
Willlaias  College,  where  he  was  also  elected 
to  Phi  Beta  Kappa,  the  national  honorary 
society.  He  graduated  from  Yale  Law  School 
and  received  a  master's  degree  at  the  Yale 
Graduate  School  of  Government. 

He  first  went  to  Washington  in  1954  as  a 
Congressional  liaison  assistant  at  the  Jus- 
tice Department  and  then  returned  to 
Jamestown  to  practice  law  and  eventually 
become  the  Chautauqua  County  Republican 
chairman  in  1958.  A  year  later,  following 
the  death  of  the  veteran  Representative 
Daniel  A.  Reed,  he  won  a  House  seat  in  a 
special  election. 

Survtorors,  in  addition  to  his  wife,  include 
five  sons.  William  R.,  Timothy  B.,  Roger  S.. 
Michad  C.  and  Jeffrey  H. 

A  memorial  service  is  scheduled  for  tomor- 
row in  Washington.  The  funeral  and  burial 
will  be  in  Jamestown,  but  plans  were  incom- 
plete yesterday. 
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SPEBD  LIMIT  IS  AN  EASY  VOTE 

HON.  JAMES  J.  HOWARD 

OP  NEW  JERSEY 
IK  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  16,  1987 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday  the 
Washington  Post  gave  an  excellent  descrip- 
tion of  9\e  speed  limit  issue.  The  Post  sakl  tiie 
House  would  have  the  easiest  vote  of  ttie 
year  because  we  will  be  weighing  human  lives 
against  the  opportunity  to  save  a  few  minutes 
traveling. 

I  urg#  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  voting  for 
human  lives  and  against  death  and  injuries. 
The  5S-mile-per-hour  speed  limit  should  not 
be  changed. 

I  request  permission  for  republication  of  the 
Washington  Post  editorial  for  the  assistance 
of  my  oolleagues. 

The  editorial  folkiws: 
[From  the  Wastiington  Post,  Mar.  IS,  1987] 
Yes  TO  55 

The  Question  of  whether  to  raise  or  keep 
the  55  mph  national  speed  limit  now  returns 
to  the  &ouae,  wlilch  is  scheduled  to  vote  on 
it  this  week.  The  Senate,  though  it  wants  to 
raise  the  limit,  tias  agreed  to  l>e  twund  by 
the  House  vote  in  order  to  send  the  piesi- 


dedt  a  highway  bill  for  wtiat  will  be  left  of 
this  year's  construction  season.  Last  time  it 
was  asked  to  raise  the  limit,  the  House 
voted  no.  It  should  do  so  again. 

There  are  a  lot  of  federal  requirements 
meant  to  protect  us  the  People  from  our- 
selves. We  do  not  always  find  ourselves  in 
favor  of  these  requirements;  the  price  some- 
times seems  greater  than  the  gtJn.  But  not 
here.  We've  said  it  l>efore:  the  equation  is 
minutes  vemu  lives.  It's  not  even  close. 

The  55  mph  standard  was  imposed  as  a 
condition  for  receipt  of  federal  highway 
funds  in  response  to  the  oil  emlMU-go  and 
energy  shortage  in  1973.  It  does  save  fuel, 
but  ttiat  is  not  its  prime  Importance.  It  also 
saves  lives,  an  estimated  2.000  to  4.000  a 
year,  and  another  2,500  to  4.500  serious  in- 
juries. 

The  critics  don't  dispute  that.  Neverthe- 
less, their  proposal  is  to  allow  states  to  raise 
the  limit  to  65  on  rural  stretches  of  their 
Interstates.  That  is  more  than  70  percent  of 
the  system. 

The  pressure  for  the  increase  comes 
mainly  from  western  states,  which  are 
stronger  in  the  Senate  and  which  tiave  more 
miles  and  fewer  people.  Proponents  say 
there  is  less  need  for  the  requirement  in 
states  such  as  these  than  in  other,  more 
crowded  states;  that  the  required  policing  of 
the  limit  causes  a  misallocation  of  state 
police,  who  could  l>e  t>etter  employed  at  an- 
other tasks;  that  states  have  the  right  in 
our  system  to  make  tliis  kind  of  decision  for 
themselves  (and  will  make  it  well);  and  that 
the  current  limit  isn't  t>eing  much  enforced 
anyway,  thereby  adding  to  general  disre- 
spect for  the  law. 

But  raise  the  limit  and  people  would  break 
that  too;  even  in  brealdng  the  limit  they 
drive  slower  than  they  would  if  the  limit 
were  higher.  A  hundred  miles  at  55  mph 
take  aliout  17  minutes  longer  than  at  65. 
That's  the  price  of  those  lives.  It  ought  to 
lie  the  easiest  vote  the  House  takes  this 
year. 


LEGISLATION  TO  EXPAND  HOME 
SERVICES  UNDER  THE  OLDER 
AMERICANS  ACT  OP  1965 


HON.  MATTHEW  J.  RINALDO 

OP  NEW  JERSEY 

nr  THE  HOUSE  or  representatives 
Monday,  March  16,  1987 

Mr.  RINALDO.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  1965  when 
Congress  enacted  the  Otoer  Americans  Act 
we  put  in  place  a  nationwkle  network  to  pro- 
vkle  aging  services  at  ttie  local  level.  Today,  I 
am  improving  this  program  by  Introducing  leg- 
islation to  amend  ttie  Older  Americans  Act  to 
help  ttiis  structajre  keep  up  with  ttie  ctianging 
times. 

As  many  of  my  colleagues  know,  the  imple- 
mentation of  ttie  Medtoare  ORG  system,  has 
meant  ttiat  more  Medtoare  patients  ttian  ever 
are  being  disctiarged  from  the  hospital  in 
greater  need  of  support  sennces.  The  conse- 
quent burden  upon  ttie  network  currently  in 
place  under  ttie  OMer  Americans  Act  has 
been  strained  due  to  ttie  increased  demand 
for  services. 

As  ttie  National  Council  of  Sentor  Citizens 
and  ttie  National  Governors  Association  have 
already  recognized,  the  need  for  tocally  based 
home  services  is  great  The  legislation  whtoh  I 
am  introducing  today  wouM  expand  ttie  au- 
ttxxized  activities  of  State  arxi  tocal  agencies 
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of  aging  to  heto  them  meet  ttiis  increased 
demand  for  home  servtoes. 

My  proposal  wouM  add  a  new  part  D  under 
title  III  of  ttie  act  to  auttiorize  area  agencies 
on  aging  to  devetop  a  home  health  care  pro- 
gram whtoh  wouM  provide  ttie  services  of 
part-time  or  intermittent  nursing  care,  phystoal 
or  speech  ttierapy,  and  necessary  medtoal 
supplies  used  as  an  integral  part  of  ttiis  treat- 
ment My  bU\  wouto  also  alk>w  ttiese  agencies 
to  develop  an  outreach  service  to  tocate  and 
identify  recipients,  health  educational  pro- 
grams, and  programs  to  utilize  ttie  skills  and 
talents  of  families  and  private  voluntary  orga- 
nizations. 

This  legislation  is  not  an  attempt  to  create  a 
new  health  program.  It  is  modeled  after  ttie 
highly  successful  home  nutrition  program  cur- 
rentty  being  run  by  area  agencies  on  aging 
and,  like  that  program,  wouto  altow  for  volun- 
tary contributions  to  help  cover  the  costs  of 
ttie  program.  Further,  it  wouto  not  duplicate 
programs  already  in  place  under  Medtoare, 
Medtoato,  or  ottier  federally  funded  programs. 
My  legislation  contains  a  prohibition  against 
provtoing  duplicate  services  to  Indivtouals  al- 
ready receiving  assistance  under  any  ottier 
sut)stantially  similar  federally  funded  program. 
Ttie  bill  also  provides  for  very  important  qual- 
ity of  care  assurances  for  home  health  pro- 
grams. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  review  my  legisla- 
tion and  join  me  in  this  efforts  to  expand  ttie 
Older  Americans  Act 


TEACHER  TRAINING  BILL 
INTRODUCED 


HON.  HARRIS  W.  FAWELL 

OP  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  16,  1987 

Mr.  FAWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  Intro- 
ducing legislation  which  will  improve  teaching 
and  administration  in  our  Nation's  sctiools. 
Ttie  Christa  McAuliffe  Teactier  Training  and 
Improvement  Act  implements  many  recom- 
mendations of  major  education  reports  re- 
leased in  the  past  few  years. 

Reports  and  studies  of  the  National  Gover- 
nor's Association,  ttie  Camegie  Forum  on 
Education  and  the  Economy,  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  Economto  Development  have  focused 
on  ttie  need  to  Improve  ttie  quality  of  teach- 
ing. Ttiese  groups  drew  ttiree  startling  concto- 
stons:  First  teactiers  and  administrators  often 
do  not  receive  ttie  rewards  and  recognition 
typically  availat>te  to  ottier  professkjnals; 
second,  education  has  not  establistied  mech- 
anisms for  attracting  and  training  talented 
people  from  ottier  professtonal  fields  into 
teaching;  and  ttiird,  teactiers  and  administra- 
tors sekiom  have  ttie  opportunity  to  receive 
quality  in-servtoe  education  or  pursue  ad- 
vanced research  in  order  to  stay  current  In 
ttieir  subject  matter  areas. 

The  Ctirista  McAuliffe  Teactier  Training  and 
Improvement  Act  addresses  ttie  issues  raised 
in  ttie  various  education  reporta.  First  it  wouto 
provide  opportunities  for  improving  ttie  sutiject 
matter  competence  and  professional  skills  of 
teactiers  and  administrators.  Unfortunately, 
many  teactiers  are  not  receiving  ttie  neces- 
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sary  tiaining  to  remain  current  in  ttieir  aubfect 
matter  areas.  Second,  it  wouto  recognize  out- 
standing teachers  and  administrators,  give 
ttiem  opportunities  for  pursuing  furttier  educa- 
tion, and  encourage  them  to  stay  in  the  edu- 
cation fieU.  Third,  ttiis  togialation  wouto  en- 
courage States  to  set  up  programs  for  attract- 
ing qualified  persons  from  ottier  fieMs  into 
teaching.  Finally,  it  wouto  improve  ttie  preserv- 
Ice  education  of  teachers  and  administratorB. 

Ttie  current  math/science  program  under 
titie  II  of  ttie  Education  for  Economto  Security 
Act  is  significantty  amended  by  this  proposed 
legislation.  Presentty,  titie  II  limite  funding  to 
math,  science,  foreign  language  instruction, 
and  computer  learning.  My  bill  wouto  improve 
teaching  In  all  academto  subjecte.  States 
wouto  be  required  to  give  priority  to  improving 
ttie  teaching  of  English,  matti.  ttie  physical 
and  natural  sciences,  ttie  social  sciences,  the 
humanities,  foreign  languages,  and  ottier  aca- 
demto sut>jects. 

This  initiative  also  repeals  three  smaller  cat- 
egorical programs:  temtorial  teacher  ti-aining. 
Leadership  in  Educational  AdministiBtion  De- 
vetopment  and  ttie  Christa  McAuliffe  talented 
teactier  awards.  Ttiese  categorical  programs, 
whose  purposes  would  be  dupltoated  under 
the  Ctirista  McAuliffe  Teactier  Training  and 
Improvement  Act  are  too  narrow  in  focus.  My 
proposal  provtoes  for  a  more  general  teactier 
training  program  ttiat  gives  increased  flexibiHty 
for  State  and  local  school  officials.  This  bill 
vastty  improves  ttie  existing  math/science 
program  t>y  broadening  titie  II  to  serve  teach- 
ers in  all  academto  disciplines  and  streamlin- 
ing many  of  the  current  program's  reporting 
and  set-astoe  requirements. 

The  tHil  authorizes  $80  million  in  1986  and 
such  sums  in  fiscal  years  ttirough  1992  for 
teacher  ttaining  programs.  Up  to  20  percent  of 
ttie  funds  would  be  retained  by  the  Secretary 
of  Education  for  national  programs.  Activities 
financed  under  the  Secretary's  discretionary 
fund  could  include  teactier  training  centers 
and  summer  Institutes,  exctiange  programs, 
Information  collection  and  dissemination,  and 
demonstration  training  programs.  Ttie  remain- 
der of  ttie  funds  wouto  go  to  ttie  States.  Ttie 
States  would  be  required  to  pass  through  at 
least  90  percent  of  their  funds  to  eligibto  re- 
cipients— local  educational  agencies,  colleges, 
and  so  forth.  Ttie  States  could  use  5  percent 
of  the  funds  for  special  teacher  training 
projects. 

Meeting  the  challenges  of  teacher  quality  is 
ttie  purpose  of  the  Christa  McAuliffe  Teac^ 
Training  and  Improvement  Act  This  objective 
is  achieved  by  ensuring  ttiat  all  critical  aca- 
demto disciplines  are  eligitito  for  training  arto 
improvement  funds.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
join  as  cosponsors  of  ttiis  measure,  wtiich 
was  devetoped  by  the  Secretary  of  Education. 

A  letter  from  ttie  Secretary  of  Education,  a 
section-kiy-section  analysis  of  the  bill,  foltow: 
U.S.  DKPARTifEirr  op  Education, 

The  Secretary. 
Hon.  James  C.  Wrigbt,  Jr., 
Speaker  of  the  Hove  of  Repreaentativet. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  Enclosed  for  consider- 
ation of  the  Congress  is  the  Christa  McAu- 
liffe Teacher  Training  and  Improvement 
Act,  a  legislative  proposal  to  support  the  im- 
provement of  teacliing  and  administration 
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w4er  to  tminove  their  subject  matter  com- 
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Marvh  16, 1987 
Am  pflBTlottsly  menttoned.  the  Secretary 
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Ut.  Bfrwihir.  ttw  tncedy  that  befeU 
CbiMa  MnAnHffe  and  her  fdlow  aetronauta 
the  maee  ahnttle  Challenger  one 
o  Ib  fMah  tai  our  mindi.  Her  enthusi- 
anaartawMt.  and  derire  to  expand 
tha  mfaB  of  homan  kuuwledie  and  under- 
,  qoaUtlaa  whWi  made  her  an  excel- 
of  teadien  throughout 
OB  profoundly.  Am  the 
,  to  the  mldat  of  tragedy. 
Iba.  MeAnlltfa.  and  all  the  crew  members 
at  the  vaee  rtiottle,  hooored  us  by  the 
DMBMr  In  vbldi  they  Ured  their  Uvea.  En- 
aetmant  of  thla  laglelatlon.  deaigned  to  im- 
pfore  the  gualfty  at  tearhing  in  American 
ertiooli.  voold  be  an  Beperlally  appropriate 

ortng  har  pi  ofaarton. 

Tht  impraTeBMnt  of  teaching  In  elemen- 
tary and  aeeondary  rlaawooma  Is  one  of  the 
moat  erttleal  taika  tedng  American  educa- 
tion. Aa  Ooreiuw  Thomaa  H.  Kean  of  New 
Jetaey  rapoited  to  the  Nation  from  hla  poal- 
tton  aa  Chatman  of  the  National  Gover- 
nor's Aaaodatian  Tuk  Vane  on  Teaching: 

"Why  is  refonn  of  the  teaching  profession 
stID  on  the  Oovenion'  agenda?  It  remains 
beeaoae  the  nation  still  faces  both  a  Quality 
and  a  quantity  protdem  in  the  teacher  worlc 
f one.  These  probtams  are  massive,  pervsr 
atie,  and  Intertwined  with  the  quality  of  our 
economic  elvle,  and  personal  Uves." 

The  Natlanal  Oovemor's  Aasodation  is 
not  alone  In  making  this  point.  Other  recent 
major  reports.  inchnHng  studies  by  the 
w«jm—  Oroup,  the  Oamegie  Forum  on  Edu- 
eatlon  and  the  Soonomy.  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  Meonamle  Development,  have  focused 
on  the  tmpottanee  of  improving  the  quality 
of  *— ^^t^y  and  have  Identified  a  number  of 
teactdng-related  tectors  that  may  advenely 
all eei  our  educational  system  in  the  coming 
yean.  Theae  studies  have  found,  first  of  all. 
that  teachers  and  school  administrators  do 
not  often  receive  the  lewaids  and  recognl- 
tkm  typically  available  to  other  profession- 
als, and  that  this  can  have  a  negative 
taniiaet  on  the  retention  of  outstanding  edu- 
cators in  the  profession  Second,  education 
has  estahlished  mertianlsms  for  attracting 
and  training  talented  people  from  other 
fields  who  want  to  l>ecome  teachers.  Finally. 
teachers  and  administrators  seldom  have 
the  opportunity  to  receive  quality  in-service 
education  or  pursue  advanced  research  in 
order  to  stay  current  in  their  subject  matter 
areas.  Althoiigh  current  reeeareh  does  not 
Indlcatf  that  the  country  faces  a  major.  Im- 
pending shortage  of  teachers,  the  literature 
does  support  the  need  for  an  effort  to  up- 
grade tffiiing  and  teacher  education. 

m  our  decentrallaed  system  of  education, 
the  responsOiiHty  tar  improvement  of  teach- 
ing and  teacher  education  Ilea  principally 
with  goteniors.  chief  State  school  officers, 
and  oUmt  offlriali  at  the  State  and  local 
levds.  Tet  becaaae  of  the  national  interest 
In  adncaUonal  exodlence.  it  is  also  appropri- 
ate for  the  Federal  Qovemment  to  enoour- 
age  KoA  provide  some  support  for  State  and 
local  eCfOcts  in  this  area.  The  ChrisU  McAu- 
Utfe  Twarher  Training  and  Improvement 
Act  would  reeognlae  this  limited  Federal 
rate  by  authorising  support  tar  programs  to: 
(1)  provide  npportimltles  for  tn-sovice  edu- 
of  teaehen  and  administrators  in 
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w4er  to  improve  their  subject  matter  oom- 
peloice  and  teaching  and  administrative 
skSls:  (2)  provide  recognition  for  excellent 
petf  ormance  by  teachers  and  administra- 
tow  <3)  provide  oppOTtunlties  for  training 
of  teaehen  in  the  skills  needed  to  iwiw***" 
an  orderly  dassroom  environment  condu- 
cive to  learning;  (4)  attract  qualified  persons 
fnan  business  and  the  professions,  including 
retired  military  personnel,  into  teaching;  (S) 
encourage  outstanding  teaehen  and  admin- 
istratora  to  remain  in  edueatltm;  and  (6)  as  a 
seoondary  objective,  improve  the  preoervice 
edacation  of  American's  teaehen  and  ad- 
ministrators. 

The  bill  would  authorise  $80  million  for 
flacal  year  1988  and  such  sums  ss  are  neces- 
sary for  succeeding  fiscal  yean  through 
1M2.  Of  the  amoimt  appropriated,  up  to  20 
petoent  would  be  set  aside  by  the  Secretary 
of  Education  for  national  discretionary 
projects  and  the  remainder  would  be  made 
available  to  the  States.  Of  the  State  por- 
tion. 1  percent  would  be  used  for  programs 
serving  the  Outlying  Areas  and  the  schools 
supported  by  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs, 
and  99  percent  would  be  aUocated  to  the 
States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  Puerto 
Rico  on  the  basis  of  their  respective  num- 
bers of  children  ages  5  through  17,  Inclusive. 
Angr  State  that  desires  to  participate  in  the 
program  would  submit  an  ^plication,  every 
thfee  years,  containing  a  description  of  pri- 
ority areas  for  the  use  of  funds  under  the 
Act  and  procedures  that  the  State  will  use 
for  soliciting  applications  and  selecting 
projects  to  be  funded.  The  State  wotild  also 
deccribe  how  teaehen  at  private  nonprofit 
schools  would  be  assured  of  equitable  par- 
ticipation in  the  program  and  benefits  of 
the  Act. 

States  would  be  required  to  distribute  at 
least  90  percent  of  their  allocations  to  eligi- 
ble recipients  (local  educational  agencies,  in- 
stitutions of  higher  education,  private 
schools,  and  other  public  and  private  insti- 
tutions and  organiaatioDs)  for  the  conduct 
of  locally  based  teacher  training  and  im- 
provement programs.  Up  to  5  percent  of  the 
State's  allocation  could  be  used  for  State  ad- 
ministration, and  any  remaining  funds 
would  be  used  for  teacher  training  and  im- 
provement activines  carried  out  at  the  State 
level  State  and  local  activities  would  in- 
dtale  In-aervice  education  for  teaehen  and 
admlnlstraton  to  improve  their  subject 
msitter  competence  and  teaching  and  admin- 
istrative skills;  retraining  of  teaehen  who 
wish  to  move  into  new  subject  areas;  and 
programs  for  persons  outside  the  teaching 
profession  who  wish  to  enter  teaching  but 
lade  course  work  In  education.  If  State 
needs  in  these  areas  have  been  met,  funds 
could  then  be  used  for  activities  to  improve 
the  preserrioe  teacher  education  programs 
in  order  to  attract  the  most  academically  ca- 
pable high  school  and  college  students  into 
the  teaching  profession.  Programs  to  recog- 
nise excellent  performance  by  teaehen  and 
administraton  and  programs  for  the  ex- 
change of  professional  personnel  between 
education  and  other  fields  would  also  be  au- 
thorised. 

States  would  be  encouraged  to  fund 
projects  carried  out  by  a  broad  range  of 
service  providers,  induding  cooperative 
projects  bringing  together  the  resources  of 
different  organizations  and  institutions.  In 
addition.  States  would  be  required  to  give 
priority  to  improving  the  teaching  of  Eng- 
lish, mathematics,  the  natural  and  physical 
sciences,  the  social  sdences,  the  humanities 
(induding  foreign  languages),  and  other 
academic  subjects. 


Marvh  IS,  1987 

Am  pnBvioualy  mentkned.  the  Secretary 
would  te  authorlaed  to  retain  up  to  M  per- 
cent of  the  appropriation  for  "-^Vmally  sig- 
nificant iHoJects  of  research,  devatopment 
and  testing,  demooatratlon.  daU  oolleetlon, 
and  rtiaCfinlnslluii  Such  projects  ml^t  in- 
dude  sianmer  institutes  for  advanced  study 
by  teatfien  and  administrators;  develop- 
ment ot  industry-education  exchange  pro- 
grams; grants  to  taistitutlons  of  higher  edu- 
cation to  develop  and  test  innovative  teach- 
er education  programs;  and  modd  programs 
to  train  teaehen  in  m*iTit«t«i«y  ui  orderly 
dassroctn  envlrtrnment 

The  Department  of  Education  recom- 
mends prompt  and  favorable  action  on  this 
legislative  proposaL  The  bill  is  a  major  im- 
provement over  the  existing  Sdence  and 
Math  program,  because  it  would  broaden 
the  authority  to  serve  teaehen  in  all  aca- 
demic dsclpllnes  and  would  not  carry  over 
the  many  burdensome  requirements  and 
funding  set-asides  that  hamper  current  pro- 
gram operations.  The  bill  would  also  replace 
the  cuirent  Territorial  Teacher  Training, 
Leadership  in  Educational  Administration 
Develoisnent  (LEAD),  and  Christa  McAu- 
llffe  (IWented  Teacher)  Fellowships  pro- 
grams. Enactment  of  the  more  comprehen- 
sive Christa  McAullffe  Teacher  Training 
and  Improvement  Act  dearly  would  make 
these  narrow  categorical  authorities  redun- 
dant aad  unnecessary.  Furthermore,  the 
Act  would  be  superior  to  the  collection  of 
teaching-related  activities  recently  enacted 
under  Title  V  of  the  Higher  Education  Act, 
because  Federal  support  for  the  improve- 
ment oJ  teaching  is  far  more  likely  to  suc- 
ceed if  dgnificant  resources  are  provided  to 
the  States  through  flexible  grants  than  if 
those  rOBOuroes  are  dispersed  among  a  varie- 
ty of  smaU  categorical  programs  reflecting 
narrow  priorities  determined  in  Washing- 
ton. 

In  all,  because  the  Christa  McAullffe 
Teacher  Training  and  Improvement  Act 
would  make  funds  available  under  a  flexible 
grant  mechanism  that  can  be  used  by  the 
States  for  improvement  of  teaching  and 
educational  admlnistntion  in  all  areas,  it 
would  be  the  best  means  of  providing  Feder- 
al support  for  efforts  to  meet  the  challenges 
of  teacher  quality  and  supply  In  the  schools 
of  our  Nation. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
advises  that  there  is  no  objection  to  the  sub- 
mission of  this  legislation  to  the  Congress 
and  thait  its  auu;tment  would  be  in  accord 
with  the  program  of  the  President. 

An  identical  letter  Is  being  sent  to  the 
Presideat  of  the  Senate 
Sincerely, 

WnxiAM  J.  Bonnrr. 


Cbrists  McAulur  Txachxr  TxAnnxo  amd 
iMPBOWufxirr  Act— SicnoH-BT-SBcnoH 
Ahalysu 

The  till,  the  Education  for  Economic  Se- 
curity Amendments  of  1987,  would  compre- 
hensively smend  the  existing  Title  n  of  the 
Education  for  Economic  Security  Act,  PX. 
98-377,  reauthorized  through  fiscal  year 
1988  by  PJj.  99-159.  The  basic  purpose  of 
the  bill  is  to  strengthen  the  economic  secu- 
rity of  the  United  States  by  improving  the 
quaUty  of  Instruction  in  our  Nation's  de- 
mentary  and  secondary  classrooms.  As 
amended.  Title  n  of  the  Education  for  Eco- 
nomic Security  Act,  known  as  the  Christa 
McAuJllfe  Teacher  l^aining  and  Improve- 
ment Act,  would  make  funds  available  to 
the  States  to  improve  the  effectiveness  of 
public  snd  private  nonprofit  dementary  and 
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atcauafUf  education  under  a  broad  and 
flexfble  grant,  rather  than  through  a  series 
of  narrow  categorical  authorltiea.  The  Act 
would  Iw  a  major  improvement  ova-  the  ex- 
isting Sdenoe  and  Math  Program,  under  the 
current  Title  n.  because  it  would  Iwoaden 
the  authority  to  serve  teaehen  in  all  aca- 
demic disciplines  and  would  *'*"«"■**  many 
burdensome  requirements  and  funding  set- 
aaktaa  that  hamper  current  program  oper- 
atlona.  the  bOl,  which  would  take  effect  Oc- 
tober 1,  1987,  would  also  repeal  unneeded 
and  dvvlleated  program  authority  under 
section  1536  of  the  Education  Amendments 
of  1978  (Territorial  Teacher  Training  Pro- 
gram); Title  V,  part  C,  subpart  2  of  the 
Higher  Bducaticm  Act  of  1985,  as  amended, 
("HEA")  (Leadership  in  Educational  Admin- 
istration Development  Program);  and  Title 
V,  part  D,  subpart  2  of  the  HEA  (ChrisU 
McAullffe  Fellowship  program). 

The  major  provisions  of  the  Christa 
McAullffe  Teacher  Training  and  Improve- 
ment Act  ("Act")  are  explained  in  the  fol- 
lowing secti(m-by-8eetion  analysis. 

Section  303.  Section  203  of  the  Act  would 
state  the  purpose  of  the  act  as  strengthen- 
ing the  economic  security  of  our  Nation  by 
improving  the  effectiveness  of  public  and 
private  nonprofit  dementary  and  sec(mdary 
education  in  the  United  States.  To  accom- 
plish these  basic  purposes  the  act  would  au- 
thorise programs  of  inservice  education  for 
teaehen  and  school  administraton  in  ele- 
mentary and  seoondary  schools,  recognizing 
outstanding  teaehen  and  school  administn- 
ton  and  encouraging  them  to  remain  in 
their  profession,  attracting  qualified  per- 
sons in  other  professions,  including  retired 
military  personnel,  to  careen  as  teaehen 
and  school  administrators,  as  well  as  im- 
proving the  preservioe  education  of  teaehen 
and  school  administrators. 

Section  203.  SecUon  203  of  the  act  would 
authorise  the  appropriation  of  $80  million 
for  fiscal  year  1988  and  such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary  for  each  of  the  four  succeeding 
fiscal  yean  to  carry  out  the  Act. 

Seeti<m  304.  Section  204  of  the  Act  would 
define  a  ntmil)er  of  terms  used  in  the  Act. 
The  term  "eligible  redpient"  would  be  de- 
fined ss  a  local  educational  agency,  institu- 
tion of  higher  education,  cultural  institu- 
tion, professional  aaaodation,  or  other 
public  or  private  agency,  organization,  or  in- 
stitution capable  of  carrying  out  a  local 
project  under  this  Utle.  In  addlUon.  the 
term  "preservioe  education"  would  be  de- 
fined as  the  education  or  preparation  of  a 
person  who  has  not  received  a  bachelor's 
degree  to  become  a  teacher  or  school  admin- 
istrator. 

Section  205.  Section  205  of  the  Act  would 
preacribe  how  funds  appropriated  under  the 
Act  would  be  allotted.  First,  the  Secretary 
would  be  authorized  to  reserve  up  to  20  per- 
cent of  the  amount  appropriated  for  each 
fiscal  year  for  ff «•«""■'  programs.  For  the 
remainder,  the  Secretary  would  be  required 
to  reserve  one-hslf  of  one  percent  for  pro- 
grams tai  Ouam.  American  Samoa,  the 
Virgin  T«i^™»».  the  Commonwealth  of  the 
Northern  Blariana  Islands,  and  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  and  a  like 
amount  for  programs  to  benefit  children  in 
elementary  and  secondary  schools  serving 
Timt«M  children  which  are  supported  by  the 
Department  of  the  Interior.  Finally,  the 
Secretary  would  be  required  to  allot  to  each 
State  an  amount  which  bean  the  same  ratio 
to  the  remainder  of  the  funds  as  the 
number  of  children  sged  five  to  seventea>, 
tnduslve.  in  a  State  bean  to  the  number  of 
■odi  children  in  all  the  Statea.  Under  cer- 
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tain  drcumstanoes,  section  305  of  the  Act 
would  also  authorize  the  Secretary  to  make 
appropriate  reallotments  of  funds  among 
the  Statea. 

Section  206.  Section  208  of  the  Act  would 
require  the  Secretary  to  allot  the  funds  re- 
served under  section  205  to  benefit  children 
in  elemoitary  and  secondary  schools  serving 
Indian  children  which  are  supported  by  the 
Department  of  Interior  to  that  Department. 
ActivlUea  that  could  be  supp(»ted  with  such 
funds  would  indude  inservioe  education  for 
teaehen  and  administraton  in  such  schools, 
as  well  as  scholarships  for  additional  train- 
ing and  cooperative  exchange  programs 
with  public  and  private  employers.  The  Sec- 
retary of  Interior  would  be  required  to  con- 
sult with  the  Secretary  of  Education  regard- 
ing the  administration  of  funds  under  sec- 
tion 208  and  to  provide  whatever  informa- 
tion the  Secretary  reasonably  requires. 

SecUon  207.  Section  207  of  the  Act  de- 
scribes the  three-year  State  application  a 
State  would  be  required  to  submit  to  the 
Secretary  in  or&tt  to  participate  in  this  pro- 
gram. Among  other  things,  the  State  would 
be  required  to  asBure  the  Secretary  that  the 
State  educational  agency  will  be  responsible 
for  the  administration  of  the  State's  pro- 
gram; that  at  least  90  percent  of  the  State's 
allotment  will  be  distributed  on  a  ccnnpetl- 
tlve  basis  to  eligible  recipients  to  carry  out 
local  projects,  and  that  no  more  than  5  per- 
cent of  its  allotment  will  be  retained  for 
State  administration,  thereby  leaving  be- 
tween 5  and  10  percent  of  the  State's  allot- 
ment available  for  State  projects;  and  that 
no  funds  may  be  used  to  improve  the  preser- 
vioe education  of  teaehen  and  school  ad- 
ministraton or  to  improve  teacher  educa- 
tion programs  unless  the  State,  with  leas 
than  its  full  allotment,  has  met  its  needs  to 
provide  teaehen  and  school  administraton 
with  inservice  education  or  retraining,  or  to 
attract  persons  in  other  professions,  indud- 
ing retired  military  personnel,  to  become 
teaehen  or  school  administrators.  The  State 
would  also  be  required  to  indude  in  its  State 
plan  a  description  of  its  priorities  and  goals 
and  how  they  relate  to  the  State's  needs  for 
improved  education  of  teaehen  and  school 
administraton  at  the  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary level;  how  the  State  has  taken  into 
account  the  needs  of  public  and  private  non- 
profit elementary  and  seoondary  schools 
which  desire  to  have  their  staffs  psrtidpate 
in  the  program;  how  the  State  will  ensure 
the  iMLrtldpation  of  a  variety  of  eligible  re- 
dpients  and  the  criteria  the  State  will  use 
to  select  local  projects;  how  a  broad  variety 
of  public  and  private  educational,  cultural, 
professional,  and  other  interested  agencies, 
organizations,  and  institutions  have  been  in- 
volved in  the  devdopment  of  the  State's  pri- 
orities and  goals;  and  any  State  projects  the 
State  will  carry  out.  Each  State  application 
after  the  first  would  contain  information  on 
the  State  and  local  projects  carried  out 
under  the  preceding  application,  induding 
data  on  the  number  and  characterisUcs  of 
the  partidpants  and  an  ssseasment  of  the 
extent  to  which  those  projects  accomplished 
their  goals. 

Section  208.  Section  208  of  the  Act  would 
require  eligible  recipients  to  submit  an  ap- 
plication u>  the  State  educational  agency  to 
carry  out  a  local  project.  Section  208  would 
also  authorize  the  State  to  support,  at 
either  the  State  or  local  level,  aetivitiea 
which  indude  the  followinr  inservice  edu- 
cation for  teaehen  and  school  admlnlstn- 
tors;  retraining  teaehen  who  wish  to  teach 
different  subjects;  scholarships  and  intern- 
ships for  qusillfled  persons  in  other  profes- 
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slims,  induding  retired  military  peraonnd. 
who  wish  to  become  teaehen  or  sdiool  ad- 
ministraton tint  lack  ooursework  in  eduea- 
Uon:  recognising  praetictng  teaehen  and 
school  administraton  for  excellent  prefor- 
mance  by  supporting  opp<ntunltles  for  fur- 
ther study,  research,  and  writing  In  their  re- 
spective fields;  professional  exdiange  pro- 
grams; improving  preservioe  education  of 
teaehen  and  school  administrators;  and  im- 
proving teacher  education  programs  in 
order  to  attract  the  most  academically  capa- 
ble students  to  careen  as  teaehen  or  school 
administrators.  A  State  could  not  use  funds 
under  the  Act  to  support  dther  of  the  last 
two  activities  unless  it  determined  that  it 
had  met  its  needs  for  the  first  three  activi- 
ties with  less  than  the  State's  full  allot- 
ment. In  making  awards  for  local  projects 
the  State  would  be  required  to  give  priority 
to  improving  teaching  in  T-nyHnh^  mathe- 
matics, the  natural  and  physical  sdences, 
the  social  sdences,  the  humanities  (indud- 
ing foreign  languages),  and  other  academic 
subjects.  States  would  be  authorized  to  re- 
quire program  partidpants  to  remain  dther 
teaehen  or  school  administraton  for  a  rea- 
sonable period  of  time,  or  to  repay  the  cost 
of  their  training.  Finally,  local  projects 
would,  to  the  extent  feasible,  be  developed 
cooperatively  with,  and  involve  the  com- 
bined efforts  of,  a  wide  variety  of  public  and 
private  educational,  cultimJ,  professional, 
and  other  interested  agendes,  organizations, 
or  institutions. 

Section  209.  Section  209  of  the  Act  would 
require  eligible  redplents  and  State  educa- 
tional agendes  to  ensure  equitable  partid- 
pation  in  the  purposes  and  benefits  of  their 
respective  projects  for  tesehen  and  school 
administraton  in  participating  private  non- 
profit dementary  and  secondary  schools, 
consistent  with  the  enrollments  in  such 
schools.  Eligible  recipients  snd  State  educa- 
tion agendes  would  be  required  to  consult 
with  ^ipropriate  nonprofit  school  repre- 
sentatives during  the  design  and  develop- 
ment of  projects  under  the  Act  to  determine 
which  schools  desire  to  partldpate  and  the 
needs  of  their  teaehen  and  school  sdmlnis- 
trators.  Funds  under  the  Act  could  not  be 
used  for  religious  worship,  to  provide  or  im- 
prove any  program  of  religious  instmction. 
or  to  provide  benefits  to  teaehen  or  school 
administraton  in  a  private  school  which  is 
denied  a  tax-exempt  status  under  section 
501(cK3)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  C^ode. 

Section  210.  Section  210  of  the  Act  would 
authorize  the  Secretary  to  use  funds  re- 
served under  section  305  to  carry  out  re- 
search, development,  evaluation,  demonstra- 
tion, dissemination,  and  data  collection  ac- 
tivities which  are  of  national  significance 
and  are  consistent  with  the  purposes  of  the 
Act.  The  Secretary  would  be  authorised  to 
carry  out  these  activities  directly,  or 
through  grants,  cooperative  agreements,  or 
contracts.  Among  the  activities  that  would 
\x  specifically  authorized  are:  developing 
centen  and  summer  Institutes  for  teaehen 
and  school  administraton  to  enhance  their 
skills;  awarding  scholarships  and  fellow- 
ships for  additional  study  In  the  redpients' 
respective  fields;  devekving  personnd  ex- 
change programs  between  school  districts 
and  between  education  and  private  industry; 
developing  and  testing  teacher  education 
programs;  awarding  Presidential  teacher  in- 
ternships to  persons  in  other  professions 
and  recent  coUege  graduates  with  excellent 
academtr  records  who  wish  to  become  teach- 
ers: collecting  and  illasi  iiiliisMiia  informa- 
tion alMut  teacher  educaticm  programa,  the 
supply  of  teachers,  and  their  qualifications; 
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on  taachtng  and  Im- 
uad  Inaerrloe  education 
I  and  acfaool  admlntotratora;  and 
raina  deitgned  to  pro- 
vide te>clieri  with  the  aUlto  needed  to  main- 
tain daavoon  dlarlpllne.  The  Secretary 
would  be  authorlMd  to  tanie  reculations  re- 
quIzlDC  pngnun  partidpantc  to  remain 
eitbar  t— cheia  or  ■chool  administrators  for 
a  reatniMibte  period  of  time,  or  to  repay  the 
coat  of  tiM'iT'  traininc- 

Sectian  211.  SectlOD  311  of  the  Act  would 
leqntre  that  State  and  local  educational 
agencies  uw  funds  under  the  Act  to  supple- 
ment and.  to  the  extent  practicable,  in- 
crease the  amount  of  non-Federal  funds 
that  would  in  the  absence  of  Federal  funds 
be  made  available  for  the  purposes  of  the 
Act,  and  not  to  supplant  such  n<m-Pederal 
funds.  Section  311  would  also  clarify  that  no 
funds  under  the  Act  could  be  used  to  benefit 
teachers  or  school  administrators  in  private, 
f or^fftrflt  schools. 
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The  authorization  of  appropriations  will 
expire  on  September  30,  1987.  This  draft  bill 
would  reauthorize  appropriations  for  title  II  at 
a  level  not  to  exceed  $4,83S,000  for  fiscal 
yetr  1988,  and  such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
saiy  for  fiscal  year  1989. 


THE  MARINE  PROTECTION,  RE- 
SEARCH. AND  SANCTUARIES 
ACT  OF  1972  AS  AMENDED 


HON.  ROBERT  A.  ROE 

or  mw  JiasKT 

n  TBI  HOU8I  or  REPRESERTATIVES 

Monday.  March  16. 1987 

Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Marine  Protec- 
tion, noaearoh.  and  Sanctuaries  Act  of  1972 
[MPRSA].  as  amended,  provides  for,  among 
other  thlnga.  the  regulation  of  ocean  dump- 
ino— tWe  I— and  research  on  the  effects  of 
ocean  dumping  and  other  activities  on  the 
marine  environment— title  II.  Sections  201, 
202,  and  204  of  title  II  are  administered  by  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce. 

Section  201  of  the  act  directs  tfie  Secretary 
of  Commeroe  to  carry  out  a  comprehensive 
program  of  monitoring  and  research  on  tfie  ef- 
fads  of  ocean  dumping.  The  National  Oceanic 
and  Atmospheric  Administration  initiated  its 
ocean  dumping  program  in  fiscal  year  1974. 
rVeaont  research  indudes  identification  of  ttie 
moat  harmful  constituents  of  ocean-dumped 
wastes,  investigation  of  rates  and  patterns  of 
waste  dhpersal.  and  ttie  local  effects  of 
ocean  durnping.  The  results  of  this  research 
are  preaented  in  annual  reports  to  Congress 
and  in  a  series  of  site  evaluation  reports. 

Section  202  of  the  act  directs  the  Secretary 
of  Gommeroe,  in  dose  consultation  with  other 
appropriate  Federal  departments  and  agen- 
cies,  to  estabish  a  comprehensive  and  con- 
tinuing program  of  research  on  tfie  possit}le 
long-range  effects  of  pollution,  overfishing, 
and  other  activities  on  ocean  ecosystems.  In 
carrying  out  thia  reseerch,  tfie  Secretary  of 
Commerce  must  take  into  account  factors 
such  as  existing  and  proposed  International 
poiciea  affedirtg  oceanic  problems,  economic 
oonaidsrBtions  involved  in  the  protection  and 
uaa  of  the  oceana,  poasMe  altematives  to  ex- 
isting programs,  ttte  devetopment  of  method- 
dojjiw  tor  dtaposal  of  waste  materials  to  mini- 
miza  dagradatton  of  the  marine  environment, 
and  ways  In  which  the  health  of  the  oceans 
may  ba  preaarvod  for  the  benefit  of  future 
gansraUons.  Sectton  204  requires  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commaroa  to  report  annually  to  ttie 
Congrssa  on  Na  adMtiee  under  title  II. 


PROTECTIONISM  ENDANGERS 
CALIFORNIA 


HON.  MEL  LEVINE 

OPCALirORlCIA 
'  Uf  THE  HOUSK  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  16,  1987 

Mr.  LEVINE  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
will  soon  take  up  tfie  omnibus  trade  bill  once 
again.  It  has  never  been  clearer  that  we  must 
tatas  some  action  to  improve  our  trading  situa- 
txxi.  The  questk)n  we  face  Is  wfiat  measures 
we  can  take  tfiat  will  actually  improve  our 
economy,  and  wtiat  measures  may  k>ackfire  by 
triggering  retaliatkin  from  other  natk>ns.  This 
concern  is  a  deep  and  real  one  for  Califor- 
nians  because  atxMJt  60  percent  of  America's 
trade  with  tfie  Pacifk:  Rim  natk}ns  Is  conduct- 
ed tfvough  California.  We  must  be  careful  in 
attacking  our  trade  defnit  not  to  harm  this 
fruiful  and  constantly  growing  relationship. 

former  Senator  John  Tunney  recently  wrote 
a  very  incisive  piece  on  this  subject  for  the 
Los  Angeles  Times.  I  recommend  It  highly  to 
all  of  my  colleagues  as  we  move  into  the 
debate  on  this  very  important  topic. 

F>ROTKCTIONIS1(        ERSAMGERS        CALirORMIA— 

Threatens  PAcmc  Trade,  Comj)  Cur  Joss 

ARD  iNVEsnixin  Here 

(By  John  V.  Tunney) 

Wake  up,  Califomlans.  Our  state's  pros- 
perity is  endangered.  The  threat  is  from  re- 
strictive trade  bills  that  are  being  intro- 
duced in  the  100th  Congress  as  hoped-for 
solutions  to  America's  record-brealdng  trade 
deficit  and  the  loss  of  American  Jobs  to  for- 
eign competitors. 

CaUfomia  cannot  afford  restrictive  legis- 
lation, because  so  much  of  our  state's  econo- 
my now  depends  on  foreign  trade  and  direct 
foreign  investment  in  our  corporations,  fac- 
tories and  real  estate. 

Approximately  60%  of  all  U.S.  trade  with 
the  Pacific  Rim  nations— a  market  growing 
at  the  rate  of  $3  biUion  a  week— now  passes 
through  California,  generating  enormous 
revenues. 

Ab  America's  gateway  to  the  Pacific  Rim, 
Los  Angeles  has  gained  uncounted  thou- 
sands of  new  jobs.  An  estimated  10%  of  all 
Jobs  here  are  linked  to  trade  with  Asia,  ac- 
cording to  attorney  Douglas  Ring  in  a 
reoent  study  of  the  city's  Pacific  trade  link. 

California's  lioomlng  foreign  trade  has 
also  yielded  millions  of  dollars  in  additional 
tax  revenues,  and  it  is  responsible  for  the  re- 
vival of  entire  communities— such  as  down- 
town Long  Beach,  where  the  $550-milUon 
World  Trade  Center  is  now  under  construc- 
tian.  The  opportunity  to  export  n3.-manu- 
faotured  goods  to  thriving  Pacific  Rim  na- 
tions is  one  reason  California  gained  132,000 
nuntifacturing  Jobs  between  1982  and  1985 
wUle  the  rest  of  the  nation  lost  800,000 
sueh  Jobs  during  the  same  period. 

Ilestrictive  legislation  would  not  only 
limit  this  vital  trade,  it  would  also  indirectly 
discourage  foreign  investment  in  California. 
Japan's  Shuwa  Investments  Corp.,  for  in- 
stance, recently  purchased  the  twin  Arco 
Plaza  office  buildings  in  downtown  Los  An- 
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geles  fcr  a  record  $630  million.  Singapore's 
Weames  Technology  has  acquired  several 
troubled  Silicon  Valley  computer-compo- 
nent finns  in  hopes  of  turning  the  compa- 
nies aroimd.  And  Japan's  Sanyo  Corp.  has 
opened  a  compact  refriger&tor  factory  in 
San  Diego  County  that  will  eventually 
employ  '750  people. 

This  year  California  can  expect  even  fur- 
ther increases  in  foreign  investment,  espe- 
cially lkt>m  cash-flush  Japan.  The  high 
value  of  the  yen  encourages  Japanese  com- 
panies (o  shift  production  to  America— and 
especially  to  California,  where  the  Japanese 
already  have  made  40%  of  their  U.S.  invest- 
ments in  recent  years.  In  fact,  one-third  of 
all  Japanese-owned  companies  in  the  United 
States  already  are  located  in  California,  pro- 
viding jelM  for  47,000  people. 

These  factors  promise  a  prosperous  future 
for  CaUfomia— unless  Congress  passes  re- 
strictive trade  legislation.  Such  restrictions 
have  failed  in  the  past.  In  1930,  for  exam- 
ple, Cengress  passed  the  protectionist 
Smoot-aawley  Act  in  an  effort  to  protect 
domestic  Jobs.  In  response  other  nations 
hurriedly  erected  trade  barriers,  and  U.S. 
exports  dropped  70%  between  1929  and 
1933,  at  the  expense  of  American  Jobs. 

Restrfctive  trade  legislation  won't  work 
any  better  today.  When  the  United  States 
placed  high  tariffs  on  Euiropean  pasta  last 
year,  to  cite  one  tit-for-tat  example,  the  Eu- 
ropean Community  placed  high  tariffs  on 
American  walnuts  and  lemons. 

Protectionist  legislation,  whether  in  the 
form  of  retaliatory  tariffs  or  additional 
import  quotas,  would  be  a  calamity  for  Cali- 
fomla^-and  not  Just  because  these  measures 
would  slow  the  all-important  trade  through 
our  ports  or  reduce  direct  foreign  invest- 
ment in  our  state. 

Consider  CaUfomla's  own  exports  to  other 
nations.  In  1085,  the  most  recent  year  for 
which  oomplete  figures  are  available,  Cali- 
fornia eccported  $7.5  billion  worth  of  goods 
to  Japan.  Higher  Japanese  tariffs,  enacted 
in  retaliation  for  new  American  tariffs, 
would  hurt  these  California  manufacturers 
and  farmers. 

AdditlDnal  Import  quotas  will  harm  Cali- 
fornia in  other  economic  areas  as  well.  Con- 
sider the  existing  import  quotas  on  Japa- 
nese cats,  which  were  enacted  to  save  U.S. 
auto-nunufacturing  Jobs.  California  has 
been  the  loser,  because  our  state  has  only 
two  auto  plants,  and  the  Toyota-General 
Motors  joint  venture  in  Fremont  is  one  of 
them.  Thus  the  real  effect  of  the  auto- 
import  quotas  for  CaUfomia  has  been  to 
reduce  competition  and  create  artificially 
higher  prices  for  all  cars— Japanese  and  pro- 
tected American  models  alike. 

In  today's  global  economy,  protectionism 
can  even  encourage  American  companies  to 
open  factories  in  other  countries  at  the  ex- 
pense of  local  Jobs.  A  recent  series  of  U.S. 
import  quotas,  for  instance,  included  for- 
eign-made items  used  by  Davis  Walker  Corp. 
for  manufacturing  wire  products  in  Los  An- 
geles. Because  of  the  quotas,  the  company 
purchased  the  items  from  domestic  mills  de- 
spite recurring  quality  problems.  To  make 
matters  worse,  the  company's  Canadian 
rivals,  vtho  were  not  affected  by  the  Ameri- 
can import  quotas,  still  purchased  the  for- 
eign-made components  and  undersold  Davis 
Walker  hi  the  United  States.  To  remain 
competitive.  Davis  Walker  expanded  its  Ca- 
nadian facilities  at  the  expense  of  its  oper- 
ations la  Los  Angeles. 

Of  coarse,  something  must  be  done  about 
America's  record-breaking  trade  deficits. 
And  members  of  Congress,  business  leaders 
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and  academidana  are  proposing  plenty  of 
possible  solutions.  But  another  round  of  tar- 
iffs and  import  quotas  is  not  the  answer  to 
the  pressing  trade-deficit  problem.  And  no 
one  has  a  greater  stake  in  spreading  the 
word  than  Califomians  have. 


THE  GOVERNMENT  INFORMA- 
■nON  ACT  OF  1987  AND  THE 
CONTRACTUALLY  OBTAINED 
FEDERAL  SCIENTIFIC  AND 
TECHNICAL  INFORMATION  ACT 
OF  1987:  IMPROVING  ACCESS 
TO  ALL  FEDERAL  INFORMA- 
TION 


HON.  GEORGE  L  BROWN,  JR. 

OrCAUFORIOA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  16,  1987 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
rise  today  to  introduce  a  bill  titled  the  "Gov- 
ernment lnformatk}n  Act  of  1987"  and  an  ad- 
ditk>naJ  bill  whk:h  is  titled  the  "Contractually 
Obtained  Federal  Scientifk:  and  Technical  In- 
formatk>n  Art  of  1987." 

On  August  11,  1986,  I  introduced  the  "Gov- 
ernment Infonnatton  Art  of  1986"— H.R.  5412. 
The  two  bills  I  am  introdudng  today,  taken  to- 
gether, form  a  simplified  and  clarified  versk>n 
of  H.R.  5412.  Before  beginning  my  remarics 
today,  I  woukl  like  to  indnate  that  my  state- 
ment of  introductkjn  for  H.R.  5412  may  be 
found  in  the  Congressional  Record  of 
August  13,  1986,  pages  21449  through 
21451. 

FEDERAL  INFORMATION:  A  NATIONAL  RESOURCE 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  think  I  exaggerate 
when  I  say  that  Federal  informatton  is  one  of 
this  NatkMi's  most  valuable  and  critk^l  re- 
sources. Not  only  does  tfiat  informatkin  con- 
tain the  record  of  the  history  of  this  Natk>n,  it 
contains  a  large  portton  of  its  potential  wealth. 
Properiy  made  available  and  property  used. 
Federal  informatton  is  one  of  tfie  means  of 
ensuring  that  tfie  science,  industry,  commerce, 
and  general  well-tieing  of  this  country  can  be 
enhanced.  Auguste  Comte,  the  French  philos- 
opher, stated:  "All  good  intellects  have  re- 
peated since  Bacon's  time,  that  there  can  be 
no  real  knowledge  but  that  which  is  based  on 
observed  farts."  To  extend  Comte's  view.  I 
would  add  tfiat  informatton  has  tiecome  the 
means  by  wfitoh  our  commerce  and  competi- 
tiveness can  be  made  more  vital  and  our  lives 
better  in  a  way,  informatton,  as  much  as 
money,  has  become  a  commodity  or  a  new 
legal  tender.  Anyone  who  doubts  this  ought  to 
examine  some  of  the  court  cases  whtoh  are 
not  in  process  against  some  of  tfiose  wfio  fiad 
access  to  informatton  and  who  wortced  on 
Wall  Street 

Federal  informatton  has  never  been  proper- 
ly managed  from  a  nattonal  standpoint  It  has 
been  neglected,  like  the  poorest  of  relations, 
until  we  find,  now  that  we  are  well  into  an  age 
of  infomnation,  that  we  have  done  so  badly  by 
this  relatton  that  it  is  virtually  moribund.  There 
is  still  time  to  take  the  situatton  in  hand,  nur- 
ture this  metaphorical  reiabon,  and  bring  it 
back  to  health  and  hardiness.  To  do  this,  how- 
ever, we  must  rememt>er  several  things:  We 
must  keep  In  mind  that  Federal  infonnatton 
has  intrinsto  vahje;  we  must  remember  that 
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much  of  Federal  information  makes  up  our 
history;  and  we  remember  tfiat  much  of  Feder- 
al informatton  is  scientifK  or  technical  and  can 
be  used  to  help  us  to  regain  our  technotogtoal 
leadersfiip  in  tfie  world:  tfie  leadersfiip  wtitoh 
has  proviided  us  such  a  pfienomenal  standard 
of  living.  Federal  scientifk:  and  techntoal  infor- 
matton, in  parttouiar,  because  of  the  exigerv 
des  we  now  face  in  world  martcets,  must  be 
accommodated  in  such  a  way  tfiat  those  wfio 
need  it  wiH  fiave  easy  access  to  it  Tfie  time 
has  come,  and  almost  gone,  for  us  to  give 
consideratton  to  tfiis  national  resource  known 
as  Federal  informatton.  As  for  Federal  scientif- 
ic and  techntoal  informatton,  we  had  better 
recognize  it  as  the  strategto  resource  it  is,  or 
we  may  find  ourselves  con8kierat>ly  worse  off, 
in  tfie  worid's  markets,  than  we  are  now.  And 
wfien  I  refer  to  Federal  scientific  and  techntoal 
information  as  a  strategto  resource,  only  in 
part  do  I  mean  tfiat  pertaining  to  defense, 
whtoh  is  but  a  small  part  of  the  totality.  The 
strategto  aspert  of  Federal  Informatton  about 
whtoh  I  am  concerned  here  and  now  is  that 
larger  part  whtoh  can  afford  us  new  technol- 
ogtos,  better  health,  and  greater  knowledge 
atxxjt  ourselves,  our  worid,  and  our  universe. 

THE  QOVERNMENT  INFORMATION  ACT  OF  1B87 

The  bill  titled  Government  Informatton  Art 
of  1987,  whtoh  I  am  introducing  today,  is  one 
whtoh  will  establish  a  new  Federal  organiza- 
tton,  the  Government  Informatton  Agency 
[GIA].  The  GIA  will  be  a  congresstonally  man- 
dated organizatton  and  will  be  operated  with 
congresstonal  oversight  For  too  tong,  tfie  va- 
garies of  administrattons  have  toyed  with, 
given  no  attention  to,  or  tried  to  dictate  how 
Federal  informatton  ought  to  t>e  collerted, 
processed,  organized,  or  disseminated.  If  we 
as  a  Congress  have  been  remiss  in  our  atten- 
tion to  forming  a  Federal  information  poltoy, 
the  current  administratton  has  been  repressive 
in  whatever  information  poltoies  it  has  de- 
signed to  put  forth. 

This  t>ill  woukl  allow  American  txisinesses, 
Industries,  academto  instituttons,  private  citi- 
zens, and  Federal,  State,  and  tocal  goverrv 
ments  to  have  access  to  the  vast  majority  of 
federally  sponsored  or  produced  information 
from  one  central  source.  The  informatton  will 
be  uniformly  processed,  logically,  reasonably, 
and  uniformly  priced,  and  available  from  just 
one  source. 

With  only  one  source  to  whtoh  to  go,  tfie 
tiansfer  of  Federal  technotogy  to  the  private 
sertor  will  be  enhanced.  Additionally,  under 
the  conditions  of  ttie  Government  Information 
Art  of  1967  and  its  companion  bill,  ttie  Con- 
tractually Obtained  Federal  Scientific  and 
Techntoal  Information  Art  of  1987,  more  infor- 
mation will  be  available,  and  in  a  greater  vari- 
ety of  formats. 

The  memtiers  of  the  Information  Industry 
Association  will  have  txjt  one  source  fi-om 
wtitoh  to  obtain  Federal  information  whtoh 
ttiey  can  reformat  or  repackage  and  make 
availat>le.  It  is  not  within  tfie  purview  of  tfie 
Government  Information  Agency  either  to  re- 
format or  repackage  the  information  it  will  re- 
ceive from  otfier  agencies.  This  is  something 
best  left  to  tfie  private  sector. 

Through  easier  access  to  Federal  informa- 
tion, there  shouto  be  a  great  lesaening  of  un- 
necessary dupltoated  Federal  research  or  de- 
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velopment  This  one  feature,  atone,  shouM 
fully  justify  ttie  passive  of  the  biN. 

The  Government  Information  Art  appropri- 
ates a  modest  amount  of  but  $10  million  for 
ttie  initial  expense  of  establishing  ttie  Govsnv 
mem  Information  Agency.  An  addWonal  $5 
millton  is  requested  as  initial  capital  to  create 
a  revolving  fund  to  accommodate  capital  ax- 
pen<fitures.  I  fully  expert  the  appropriation  to 
be  rep<ud  to  the  Treasury,  via  the  patent  li- 
censing fees  of  the  agertcy,  within  3  years.  As 
for  the  revolving  fund,  it  is  only  a  line  of  credit 
extended  to  an  agency  wfiich  is  expected,  in 
some  regards,  to  art  in  a  businesslike  fashion. 
Tfie  agency's  assets,  were  it  to  come  to  tfwt 
woukl  undoubtedly  exceed  ttie  value  of  its  re- 
volving fund. 

FEDERAL  INFORMATK3N  POLICY:  A  MORASS  IN  A 
PARTIAL  VACUUM 

The  Federal  Government  is  tfie  largest  pro- 
ducer and  consumer  of  information,  certainly 
In  this  country,  and  probably  ttie  world.  For 
over  a  decade,  the  Federal  Government  has 
annually  produced  over  150,000  separately 
titied  unclassified  documents — tfie  maiority  of 
whtoh  are  made  availatiie,  in  one  way  or  aiv 
otfier,  to  ttie  American  put>lto,  to  Federal, 
State,  and  local  governments,  to  academto  irv 
stitutions,  and  to  business  and  industry. 

A  large  portion  of  this  informatton  is  given 
away,  as  part  of  ttie  misstons  of  Federal  agerv 
des,  to  Federal  contractors.  A  vary  large  por- 
tion is  soto  to  citizens,  schools,  and  private  in- 
dustry. A  littte  of  this  informatton  is  provtoed 
freely  to  citizens,  for  example,  t>y  the  Con- 
sumer Information  Center,  in  Boukler,  03. 

If  a  citizen,  or  school,  or  business  wants  to 
obtain  a  specific  document  or  piece  of  infor- 
mation, tfiat  citizen  or  institution  has  to  have 
some  knowledge  of  where  that  document  or 
information  may  be  obtained.  To  know  tfiat 
such  a  document  or  piece  of  informatton 
exists  is  not  sufficient — it  is  necessary  to 
know  how  to  get  access  to  it  Mr.  Speaker, 
wfiat  with  tfie  Government  Printing  Office,  tfie 
Consumer  Informatton  Center,  tfie  National 
Techntoal  Information  Service,  the  Geotoglcai 
Sunray,  the  National  Institutes  of  Health,  ttw 
Census  Bureau,  the  Nattonal  Bureau  of  Stand- 
ards, the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  tfie  Occu- 
pational Safety  and  Health  Administration's 
Techntoal  Data  Center,  the  Federal  Aviation 
Administration's  Information  System  Brancfi, 
the  Department  of  Transportatton's  Transpor- 
tation Information  Management  Branch,  the 
National  Clearinghouse  of  Aging  of  ttie  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Services — all 
of  ttiese  and  scores  more— making  informa- 
tion available,  how  is  anyone  to  know  where 
and  how  to  get  the  information  he  or  she 
needs? 

As  if  this  profusion  of  information  provUers 
were  not  enough,  we  have  virtually  no  Federal 
information  poltoy,  except  for  tfie  paltry  few 
gutoellnes  and  a  few  random  pieces  of  legisla- 
tion, except  for  ttiat  information  wfiich  carries 
security  dassiftoattons.  Tfiis  is  wfiy  I  refer  to 
ttie  situatton  regarding  Federal  information 
poltoy  as  "a  morass  in  a  partial  vacuum."  We 
have  altowed  each  agency  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  create,  abaent  an  overall  Fed- 
eral information  poltoy,  its  own  means  and  or- 
ganization for  collecting  and  disseminattng 
Federal  information,  and  theae  agencies  have 
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DaapNa  ttw  beat  In-    hrgaat  cotporattona  In  the  UnHad  Stalaa  are    enWIc  artd  technical  Intormallon  fumiahed  to 
Raducion  Act  of    Mrsaanlsd  by  tNs  ornaftorttoft  the  contrador  bv  the  Fodartf  Govammant 
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wl  have  avaiabie  to  ttiem  the  infor- 
to  keep  abreast  of  foreign 
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must  damonelrate  to  the  agency 
or  fila  daaignea,  that  tfw  polsniial  oon- 
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would  rattier  see  ttta  money  spent  on 

ais  ttwt  are  durable  and  haw*  a  lonoar  Ma 
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tfomi«at« 
iMMtamof  •» 


Rwftidion  Act  o( 
ttwin- 


■m  •  HolM  or  hudBj,  to  *y  to  «  ihot 
1 01  rwMrai  ■■wiiHBon  poMcy. 

0F1M7 

I  ttiM  Mm  OongraM  knowt  K  it  ifena  to  deal 
wn  •  prasNni  wmn  nw  ■miaMuiiMi  o*- 
oiOM  Ml  ■m  ■  ■  praoMfn  ana  mn  me 
OMo*  Of  MwQWMnt  and  Budget  can  pro- 
0MB  Gkculv  A-130,  in 
tie  mandato  given  0MB 
indar  tw  PtfmmKk  Reduclon  Act  and  ex- 
tendi R  to  ghM  0MB  and  bifuiiiialton  produc- 
ing aganoiee  fw  aUify  to  dtoeemlnato  Federal 
IntonnBlon  on  ttw  tMria  of  wtwiher  ttiat  Intor- 
iMMon  ia  going  to  pnMide  benefits  to  the 
piMe  and  pAMia  aedora.  Defore  previdbig 
audi  infomiafloiv  wtw  can  delennine  such  a 
tratgrOsnany;  reoaiai  inionnaBon  snouu  oe 
pRMidad  in  the  moat  ooet  effective  manner, 
but  to  praludgo  wlwther  ^Mdfic  information 
«■  be  benaWal  to  the  pubic  ie  mere  fatuity. 
Wa  al  loiow  biBlBrKee  of  some  person  taidng 
a  ptaoa  of  hrtonntfon  «Mch  had  been  loKJwn 
for  decBdee  or  oenlurtes,  and  Irsnslorniing 
thai  piaoeoi  Monnaaon  nn  a  new  proouct,  a 
new  acisnHc  Hiaoryi  even  a  new  government 
An  wai  in  Qowammant,  so  omniscient  as  to 
foraMI  what  IntormaHon  can  occaBion  such 
tnnamulMtona?  As  omniscient  as  we  may 
•**  ouraalvea  to  be.  I  sincerely  doubt  that 
I  tlw  manbe  of  a  genius  of  that 


AddMonsiy,  0MB  Oroutar  A-130  is  brought 
to  ua  by  tt«  same  adminiatfation  which  has 
brtwi^  ua  that  Inguistic  and  technicei  curiosi- 
ty: "dassMad"  but  urwiasslHod  information. 
Only  Hia  adnMafeaion  oouU  have  created  so 
ludtorouaan  aaymoron  and  made  K  dangerous 
by  giving  R  He.  We  have,  now,  unclassified  but 
"esnsMwe^  informalion:  a  creation  so  ridnu- 
loua  that  K  would  occasion  laugfrtar  if  it  were 
not  a  aartoua  nwtlar.  We  have  had  the  oppor- 
toniy  to  aae  INs  adminisfraMon  at  wortc  for 
wal  over  6  yaera.  Do  we,  in  Congress,  now 
fvaly  went  to  toat  ttiis  adnMstraUon  impidlly 
wlii  one  of  our  moot  vekiabie  reeources,  our 
inlonnaion?  Do  we  want  the  administiation  to 
delsnnine  what  are  the  information  needs  of 
oumeivee  and  our  constilulants?  I  am  not  so 
aangune  about  me  >wnaons  or  aoemes  or 
mwaonrawaaon  as  maL 

I  am  plaaaed  to  indtoato  here  thet  I  havere- 
oeiwed  the  enoouragsment  of  Dr.  Rotwrt  L 
Park,  SMecuive  dbector  of  the  Washington, 
DC  Ofloa  of  the  Amsricen  Ptiysical  Sodety. 
,  in  a  letlsr  dated  December  3, 1966: 


Cor  cuMueiu  Is  that  current  Administrk- 
tlOB  poUcy  is  eanyiiit  the  United  States  In  a 
Jost  eoonter  to  the  OIA  (i.e.,  the 
JjotomatlaD  Act).  I  hope  that 
\  win  asset  Iteetf  in  leveislug  the  re- 
■  of  the  Admlniattation  with 
ngud  to  InfanBetian  flow.  Your  l>m  is  cer- 
tainly a  step  in  that  direetian. 


ATION  AMD  THE  KXMOMY 

There  ie  no  longer  sny  doubt  tfial  infOrma- 
tton  is  a  oommodRy,  Ma  is  no  leee  tfte  ceee 
for  Fadsni  Information.  If  we  needed  proof  of 
InloniNtton  being  of  eoortomic  value,  the  mere 
eidslsnoe  of  Rw  IntormaHon  induetiy  Aeeocie- 
Ron  [RAl  is  ewidenoe  enough.  Some  of  the 
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■rgeei  oorporaoons  >i  me  v/nneo  stiaiee  are 
Mpreeenled  by  tfiis  organiiatiort 

As  a  oommodty,  InformaRon  haa  potonttai 
value  end,  igsin.  ttiis  is  no  leee  the  case  for 
Federal  lr<ormation.  Yet,  for  decadee.  there 
bee  been  no  ooherenoe,  no  ovsrafl  logic,  no 
planning  ghwn  to  how  best  coRect  manage 
and  disseminate  this  oommodtty.  Full  mm, 
Riere  haa  been  no  attempt  to  place  rationally 
Reaigned  mortetaiy  values  on  Federal  informa- 
Roa  Only  one  egency,  ttte  Nettonai  Technical 
inormanon  oervioe,  nas  provneo  reoerai  tn- 
txmaUon  on  a  full  ooet-recovery  bealB.  For  17 
yeers  tills  egency  hes  mede  the  resuHe  of  fed- 
ersRy  funded  or  supported  roooerch  and  de- 
velopment avaRabie  to  both  the  public  and  pri- 
vate sectors  in  a  self  supporting  fashion  and 
Ibr  all  that  time  the  value  of  thie  agency  as  a 
paradHjm  has  been  ignored.  Surely,  with  the 
•oonomic  problems  wtiich  beset  ttw  country, 
and  eepedaHy  since  we  are  in  the  prooees  of 
losing  our  primacy  in  meny  world  merkets,  Mr. 
Chairman,  i  say,  surely,  we  slKwid  be  learning 
tom  ttie  expeiiencee  of  an  agency  which  pro- 
vides a  puiific  service  and  yet  ooets  the  tax- 
payers essenliaiiy  nothing. 

AlttKXjgh  scientific  and  technical  information 
is  of  primary  concern  to  ail  who  believe  tttat, 
Rwough  the  effective  dneeminatton  of  it  we 
may  regain  our  place  in  the  marketplace  of 
tie  world,  scientific  and  tecfmicai  information 
is  but  a  portion  of  the  Federal  information 
which  is  needed  in  txith  ttie  privete  and  public 
sectors.  Ottwr  Federal  irrfbrmatton  is  neoee- 
saiy  to  ertsure  ttiat  tfie  actions  and  decisions 
Of  Government  are  capable  of  being  scruti- 
nized t>y  general  pJtiHc  There  is  a  local  dis- 
count ctottwig  JisliRxilui  wtw  says,  in  his 
commercials,  that  "an  informed  coneumer"  is 
Riis  oompsny's  best  customer.  The  reason 
being,  an  informed  consumer  is  one  wtw  will 
KBCognize  reel  bergains.  This  is  true,  in  a 
sense,  of  our  electorate.  An  informed  elector- 
ato  is  one  whKh  will  best  be  eble  to  meke 
tuly  informed  cfwices  in  aH  his  or  her  voting, 
and  for  us  to  have  an  informed  electonrte,  we 
must  make  Federal  information  available  in  a 
togk»l  and  reesonatjie  way — somethirtg  we 
have  rwt  yet  set  our  mirxte  to. 

O0NT1MCTUALLV  OBTAINED  FEDERAL  SCtENTmC  AND 
TECHNICAL  INFORMATION  ACT  OF  1967 

Ttiis  bRI  is  one  wtiich  will  require  Federal 
contractors  to  provMe  all  contractually  re- 
quired information  not  only  in  wtiatever  form  is 
specified  t>y  ttw  contracting  agency,  txjt  also 
In  electronk:  form.  This  will,  wittwut  doutM. 
save  ttw  Federal  Government  many  milltons 
of  dollars,  since  the  Federal  Government  wHI 
not  have  to  provkte  date  entry  resources  of  its 
own  in  order  to  be  able  to  transform  ttiis  infor- 
awtion  into  a  machirwHPaadalJto  format 

Furttwr,  before  a  Federal  agency  awards  a 
corrtract  which  requires  famiiiafity  with  scientif- 
k:  end  tecfmtoal  information  for  the  effective 
performance  of  ttw  contract  the  potential 
contractor  must  demonstrate  to  the  agency 
head,  or  his  designee,  ttiat  ttw  potential  con- 
tractor has  conducted  an  extiaustive  review  of 
Rw  avaRabto  Merature  relating  to  ttw  contract 
Ttiis  wNI  certainly  help  prevent  undesired  repli- 
cation of  raeeerch,  devetopment  or  analyeis 
wtiich  is  pakj  for  witti  taxpayers'  money. 

This  bM  also  prohRxte  a  contractor  from 
ctwrging  to  a  Federal  contract  ttw  ooete  of  in- 
deodng,  catatoging  or  ottwrwiee  organizing  sci- 
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enttflc  end  techntoal  Intormation  kmlshed  to 
the  contiactw  by  the  Federal  Government 
since  auch  fciformatton  has  abeady  been  in- 
dexed catatoged  or  ottwnwiee  organbed.  K 
has  been  a  practice  of  some  contractors  to 
charge  such  ooete  back  to  ttw  Federal  Gov- 
emment  on  ttw  supposition  ttiat  ttwir  needs 
requirs  addMonel  Indexbig,  calatogng,  et 
celsni  and  ttwt  ttwse  needs  shouM  be  con- 
sktorsd  a  routine  coat  of  dotog  busbwss.  This 
is  a  f«rm  of  bwtitutional  egottetical  arrogance 
for  wIRch  ttw  taxpayer  shouM  not  be  requbed 
topajfc 

Ttw  requbemento  of  ttiis  bill  are  made  addi- 
tionaRy  expldt  to  ttw  Department  of  Defense 
to  ensure  that  ttiis  depaitmeiit  mey  not  corv 
sirue  RseH  to  be  exempt  from  ttw  Contractual- 
ly Oblabwd  Federal  Scientific  and  Technical 
Infomtetion  Act  of  1987. 

SUMkMRV  OF  THE  QOVEimMENT  INFORMATION  ACT  OF 
1967 

TITLEI 

EstabRshes  ttw  Government  Information 
Agenqy  [GIA]  as  an  independent  agency  of 
ttw  Federal  Government  and  bxRcates  ttiat  it 
Shan  Re  admbiistered  by  an  admbiistrator  and 
deputy  admbiistrator,  botti  of  whom  are  to  be 
appointed  by  ttw  Presktent  by  and  witti  ttw 
advice  and  consent  of  ttw  Senate.  Describes 
ttw  raqubed  professtonal  qualifications  of  ttw 
admbitetrator  and  deputy  admbiistrator. 

Defltwe  ttw  term  "Government  information" 
to  biokJde  all  scientific,  techracal,  business 
and  economk:  biformation  and  data,  in  any 
form,  which  is  bi  ttw  possessnn  or  control  of 
any  Federal  agency  and  wtiwh  is  ot>tained  by 
any  Federal  agency  from  a  State  or  kx»i  gov- 
ernment a  foreign  entity,  or  any  ottwr  publk: 
or  privete  source,  and  whwh  pertabw  to  or  de- 
rives from  federally  performed  or  federally 
sponsored  research,  devetopment  or  analysis 
or  bworporates  ttw  reeulte  of  such  research, 
development  or  analysis,  witti  ttw  except  for 
such  biformation  whk:h  carries  a  security  das- 
sificaRon,  is  proyktod  to  ttw  Federal  agency 
by  a  contractor  bi  connection  witti  a  Federal 
contract  and  whtoh  constitutes  or  may  contain 
trade  secrete  or  is  biformation  tiw  sate,  discto- 
sure  or  distribution  of  wtitoh  is  ottwnvise  pro- 
hixted  or  restricted  by  sppiKsbto  Federal  law 
or  regulations. 

Dei^ws  the  misston  of  ttw  GIA  as  bebig  the 
enhancement  of  ttw  economk:,  scientific  and 
tech(tok>gk»l  position  of  ttw  United  States  by 
acqubing,  processbig  Federal  biformation,  pri- 
marily ttw  fmito  of  federaNy  performed  and 
federRHy  sponsored  research,  devetopment 
and  analysis.  Requbes  ttwt  ttw  GIA  shall  col- 
lect Government  biformation,  bi  electronk: 
form  to  the  maxbnum  extent  posstite,  and  to 
estabish  and  mabitabi  an  electronk:  bRilk>- 
graphk:  database  of  all  Government  biforma- 
tion oollected.  Also  requbes  ttw  GIA  make 
such  information  avaiiabto  to  busbwss,  bidus- 
try,  academe,  ottwr  Federal,  State,  and  tocal 
agendtes  and  to  ttw  general  pubKc  and  to  for- 
eign govemmente  and  ottwr  foreign  entities  to 
ttw  extent  not  bwonsistent  witti  treaties,  brter- 
national  agreements,  and  so  fortti  on  reesona- 
bto  terms  arKl  condtttons. 

DvRcte  ttw  GIA  to  coflect  and  mabitabi,  to 
ttw  maxbnum  extent  poesR)to.  bikxmation  on 
the  resuito  of  foreign  reeeerch.  devetopment 
and  analysis  to  help  bwure  ttwt  American  erv- 
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terprisee  wM  have  avaRabto  to  ttwm  ttw  bifor- 
mation necesssiy  to  keep  abreest  of  foreign 


EstabRshes.  bi  ttw  Treasury,  a  revolvbig 
fund  to  provide  woridng  capital  tor  ttw  GIA, 
witti  ttw  contents  of  ttw  fund  to  come  from  an 
taiHial  appropriation  of  $10  mlHon  for  ttw  biitial 
expenee  of  eetabRshbig  ttw  GIA  and  an  addi- 
tional $5  mHHon  as  biitial  capital  tor  ttw  revolv- 
big fund,  witti  ottwr  fundbig  to  be  obtabwd 
from  fees  for  producte  and  servkws,  and  so 
on. 

Transfers,  bi  toto,  ttw  National  Techncal  In- 
fonnation  Servtee,  bwkidbig  ite  assete  and 
personnel,  to  ttw  GIA  and  also  transfers  to 
ttw  GIA  aH  ttw  functions  of  any  Federal 
agency  WhKh  relate  to  ttw  sate  or  dtetribution 
of  Government  biformation.  as  detennbwd  by 
the  Dbector  of  ttw  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  and  so  on. 

Requbes  eech  Federal  agency  to  provkte  a 
copy  of  all  biformation  devetoped  or  received 
by  ttw  Federal  agency  bi  connection  witti  re- 
search, devetopment  or  analysis  perfomwd  or 
sponsored  by  ttw  agency,  bidudbig  biforma- 
tion obtabwd  or  received  pursuant  to  re- 
eeerch, devetopment  or  analysis  contracts, 
and  ttwt  such  brformation  will  be  provkted 
wittiout  cost  except  for  ttwse  bivolved  bi  ma- 
terials or  reproduction.  If  ttw  biformation  is  re- 
ceived bi  more  ttian  one  fonii.  ttw  GIA  shaH 
be  provided  witti  a  copy  of  such  bifomwtion  in 
e6K:h  form. 

Remabibig  sections  cover  administrative 
provistons,  inckxRng  rules,  delegation,  person- 
nel and  servtoes.  contracte,  use  of  fadNties. 
acqulMton  and  mabitenence  of  property, 
copyrighte  and  patents,  grfte  and  bequest 
transfers  of  funds  from  ottwr  Federal  agen- 
cies, agency  seel,  annual  report  salaries  of 
ttw  admbiistrator  and  deputy  administrator, 
ttansitional,  savbigs  and  oonfomiing  provistons 
transfer  and  altocations  of  appropriations  and 
personnel,  bwkiental  transfers,  effects  on  per- 
sonnel, savbigs  provistons.  separability,  transi- 
tion, effective  date,  biterim  appobitmente.  and 
auttxxization  of  appropriations.  Enables  ttw 
admbiistrator  to  establish  and  impose  reason- 
abte  fees  and  charges  witti  respect  to  ttw  pro- 
viston  of  servkws  and  assistance,  and  so  on. 
TrrvEii 

Establishes  a  Jobit  Committee  on  Goverrv 
ment  information  to  have  oversight  responsi- 
bility for  the  GIA:  ttw  iobit  committee  to  con- 
sist of  eight  members:  four  from  ttw  U.S. 
Senate,  appobited  by  ttw  Preskient  pro  tem- 
pore of  ttw  Senate  on  ttw  recommendations 
of  ttw  majority  and  mbwrity  loaders— two  from 
ttw  maiority  party  and  two  from  ttw  mbwrity 
party,  and  four  from  the  U.S.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, appobited  on  the  recommenda- 
tions of  ttw  msjority  and  mbwrity  teaders— two 
from  ttw  majority  party  and  two  from  ttw  mi- 
nority party. 

SUMMARY  OF  THE  OOKTRACTUAU-V  OBTAMEO  FEDER- 
AL soentifk:  and  technical  information  act  OF 

1987 

Requbes  Federal  contractors  provkte  all 
oontrwIuaHy  raqubed  biformation  not  only  bi 
whatever  fomn  is  specified  by  ttw  conttacting 
agency,  but  aieo  bi  eiectronc  form.  Also  re- 
qubes ttwt.  before  a  Federal  agency  awards  a 
contract  whk:h  requbes  famiRarity  witti  scientif- 
ic end  technkwi  bifOrmetion  for  ttw  effective 
performance  of  ttw  contact   ttw  potential 
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contractor  muat  demonstrate  to  ttw  agency 
heed,  or  hie  deeignee,  ttwt  ttw  polsniial  con- 
tractor ties  corvlucled  en  exhaustive  review  of 
ttw  avaiiabto  Rteralure  ralaRng  to  ttwt  taifonna- 
tion.  ProfiRiito  a  contractor  from  ctwrgjng  to  a 
Federal  contract  ttw  ooete  of  bidaidng,  cata- 
loging or  ottwrwiee  organizing  edentific  and 
tedmical  biformation  fumietwd  to  ttw  contrac- 
tor by  the  Federal  Government  Makes  spedf- 
K  ttwt  ttw  Deportment  of  Defense  shsH  not  be 
exduded  from  theee  provistons. 


mOHWAY  RESEARCH  AND 
DEVELOPMENT  BILL 
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wouU  rattwr  seethe  money  spent  on  maRsri- 
els  ttwt  are  durRbto  and  have  a  tongar  Me 
spen  so  as  to  avoM  too  Rwquanl  rspeirs. 

Mr.  Speeker,  my  IsglslaRon  is  dbectsd  at 
assuring  ttwt  ttw  rsaeerch  is  conducted  to  ed- 
drees  ttwse  problems.  Cleafty,  tf  we  are  asil- 
ous  about  redudng  ttw  ooete  of  GovsmmeiR 
programs,  we  must  meke  tlw  nscsessry  bv 
vestmente  now  to  toenttfy  ttw  new  technol- 
ogies whk:h  ooukj  be  ueed  to  rsduos  ttw  cost 
of  mabitabibig  our  higtiway  biiraaRucture  bi 
ttw  future. 

I  urge  my  coHeeguee  to  support  this  bnpor- 
tant  legistetion. 


HON.  DAN  GUCXMAN 


OTKAIfBAB 
IH  THS  HOUSS  OF  RKFBXSDITATIVBS 

Monday,  March  16, 1987 

Mr.  GUCKMAN.  Mr.  Speeker,  todey  t  am  bv 
tiodudng  legistation  to  dbect  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation,  bi  consultation  witti  ttw  Na- 
tional Research  Council,  ttw  National  Acade- 
my of  Sciences,  and  ttw  National  Academy  of 
Engbwers,  to  estabNeh  a  highway  reseerch 
and  devetopment  program  focused  on  bi- 
creasbig  ttw  quality  and  durability  of  high-cost 
highway  materials. 

The  higtiway  bifrastructure  of  ttw  United 
States.  HI  spite  of  enormous  expenditures  on 
mabitenence  and  reconstnjctton.  is  deteriorat- 
ing at  a  rapki  rate.  Neerty  10  peroent— 4,000 
mUes— of  ttw  Interstate  Highway  System  is  bi 
need  of  bnmediate  or  near-term  repar  or  re- 
surfadng.  By  1995,  an  estimated  26,000 
miles— 56  percent— of  our  biterstate  highways 
win  need  resurfadng  or  major  repar  work. 
Beyond  ttw  Interstate  System,  50  percent  of 
our  primery  roed  system  wiH  reach  the  end  of 
ite  design  lite  during  ttiis  decade.  Nearty  40 
percent  of  our  Nation's  brtoges  are  nearmg 
ttw  end  of  theb  SO-year  design  life,  and  over 
20  percent  have  akeady  been  ktontified  as 
structurally  deficient 

Alttiough  ttw  Federal  Government  has  in- 
creased fundbig  for  the  Nation's  highway 
system,  the  reseerch  and  devetopment  neces- 
sary to  support  this  effort  has  not  kept  pace. 
Research  for  bnprovbig  highways  has  been 
seriously  neglected  by  all  measures.  In  fact  in 
1982,  only  0.15  percent  of  ttw  Nation's  high- 
way experxJitajres  were  devoted  to  research 
and  devetopment  This  0.15  percent  is  smaller 
than  ttw  research  commitment  of  vbtually  all 
ottwr  bxkjslries  bi  ttw  United  States. 

Mr.  SpMker,  recent  reporte  by  the  Trans- 
portation Research  Board,  as  wen  as  a  1964 
report  by  ttw  Spece,  Science,  and  Technotogy 
Committee,  ktontified  a  number  of  key  arees 
wtwre  a  reiattvely  small  technotogk»l  bn- 
provement  bi  ttw  average  life  of  esphatt  pave- 
ment oouU  save  $1  biifion  annuaHy  wittwi  a 
few  years.  Devetopment  of  a  nonoorrosive 
dekwr  couM  save  much  of  ttw  $6  biiton 
annual  experxRture  retated  to  corroston  to 
bridge  decks  and  vehnies.  The  appRcation  of 
various  new  materials  to  highway  surfaces 
and  bridge  construction  likewise  offer  sutwtarv 
tial  savbigs. 

My  State  of  Kansas  atone  spends  almoet 
$64  mRKon  a  yeer  mabitabwig  ite  highways.  Of 
ttwt  $64  milton.  $23  mHRon  is  spent  on  male- 
riels.  In  ttwse  deys  of  budget  reduction.  I 


GREGORY  FOSSEDAL  QUES- 
TIONS ARMS  TALKS  SECRECY 


HON.  JIM  COURTER 

OrmWABSKT 
□r  THE  HOnSC  OF  BXPBaSBTtATZVB 

Monday,  March  Id,  1987 

Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  genersRy 
understood  and  accepted  ttiat  ttw  UrRted 
States  Government  classifies  and  rselrlcte 
access  to  infomwtion  wtiich  migtit  tiarm 
United  States  bitereste  if  it  became  krxjwn  to 
ttw  Soviet  Unton.  It  is  not  so  eeey  to  under- 
stand wtiy  the  United  Stales  Government 
wittihoWs  from  the  American  peopte  and  ttw 
news  media  information  ttwt  ttw  Soviet  Unton 
alreedy  has  bi  ite  poesesston.  This,  however, 
is  ttw  case  with  ttw  prooeedbigs  of  ttw  jobit 
United  States-Soviet  Standbig  Coneultattve 
Commission  on  arms  control  matters. 

As  syndicated  cokjmnist  Gregory  Foesedal 
explabis  in  ttw  foHowbig  essay  from  the  New 
York  Times,  ttw  "confidenttaRty"  of  ttw  Stand- 
big  Consultative  Commission's  prooeedbigs 
gives  rise  to  a  great  number  of  rumors  and 
misconceptions  about  Soviet  arms  control 
compkanoe  betwvkx'  arxj  arms  contrd  treaty 
biterpretattons.  Much  of  this  confuston  wouM 
disappear  if  ttw  Commieston's  prooeedbigs 
were  made  pMkc. 

The  Soviete  oertabily  abeedy  know  wtwt  ttw 
prooeedbigs  contabi,  sbwe  tiwy  were  bi  at- 
terxlance  at  aM  ttw  Commieston's  nwetings. 
Pertieps  some  of  ttw  American  doiegetion's 
members  do  not  want  the  Amertean  peopte  to 
know  how  Sovwt  vtolations  of  arms  controto 
agreemente  were  sbnply  gtossed  over  bi  ttw 
Interest  of  msintaining  cordtel  LMted  Stalee- 
Soviet  relations.  But  stwublnt  ttw  American 
peopte  have  ttw  right  to  know  how  ttwk  eecu- 
rity  is  bebig  negotiated  away  through  dipkv 
matic  exchanges  acroes  an  omate  tabto  bi 
Geneva.  Switzertend?  I  urge  my  coHeaguee  to 
reed  ttw  foRowbig  ookimn  on  thto  very  bnpor- 
tant  subject 
CFrom  the  New  York  Tlmea.  Feb.  11. 1967] 

Ixfi  Oct  thk  Facts  o«  the  Asms  Taues 
(By  Oegory  A.  Foasedsl) 

Pau)  Alto,  Cauf.— DelMUe  swlrU  In  Waih- 
ington  over  s  pair  of  aims  deals  with  the 
Soviet  Union.  The  pul>Uc  Is  confused.  Read 
the  opinion  pages  of  a  few  newspapen  and 
you  will  see  wliy. 

On  one  side  of  ttie  pace,  a  respected  Oov- 
emment  official  tells  ua  that  the  Soviet 
Union  tiaa  vtolated  Uie  seoood  strategie 
Sims  beety,  a  pact  signed  by  President 
Jimmy  Carter  Init  never  ratified  l>y  the 
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wlddi  ItBlta  the  quantittea  and 
I  of  naetav  wavonB  we  and  the  Soviet 
iMdkL  Tbe  naolt,  the  officials 
,  to  •  giaf*  threat  to  American  aecurity. 
Ob  the  othor  aide  of  the  pace,  bowerer,  an 
Benator  or  OonsTeeanian 
I  eqnalljr  flatly  that  the  Soviet  Union 
baa  not  cheateil  er  that  any  such  cheating  Is 

any  ilven  day  strategic 
I  the  mihllc  that  tbe  AnUbal- 
I  Treaty,  a  1972  agreement  that 
aD  but  a  quite  small  defense 
EapoiH.  is  bastcally  Intact 
Tbe  nazt  day.  strategic  expert  Y  writes 
that  in  fact  the  Soviet  Union  is  building  a 
lainiaiafc  antlbantotle  miaslle  system  tbat 
pravUea  a  thick  defenae  of  Moscow  and  its 
and  a  light  defense  of  the 
!  Soviet  Uhtan. 
IiiteieaHutfy.  thta  very  issue  of  Soviet 
eonpUanBe  has  been  debated  for  some  15 
years  befOte  an  obacure  but  vital  panel,  the 
Standing  Ooosnltattve  Commission.  Under 
the  tanna  of  the  ABIf  treaty,  If  either  side 
haa  a  """ r***"*  about  the  other  one's  be- 
havior it  can  bring  the  complaint  to  the 


To  pranote  a  frank  exchange  of  views, 
theae  dtaeoasinis  are  k^t  secret.  The 
PDbUe,  therefore,  remains  uninformed.  Tbe 
tiBM  haa  oome  to  let  the  public  in  on  the 
dctate.  Tbto  to  particularly  important  as  tbe 
lYasldwit  canaJdrrs  reinterpreting  or  abro- 
the  ABM  treaty  to  deploy  parts  of  a 
WarB~  defenae  plan  and  Congress 
I  to  prevent  him  from  implementing  a 
declriOM  to  nullify  the  strategic 
anna  treaty. 

Mtanttea  of  the  Standing  Consultative 
Comntoslan  iiiMitliigi  kept  by  United  States 
negotiators  should  be  released.  Reports  to 
the  Oongreas  on  nrninilnalnn  activities 
should  be  dedaaslfied.  Perhaps  even  the 
secret  record  of  how  the  ABM  treaty  was 
negottated— irtiidi  Senator  Sam  Nunn  has 
seen,  but  the  public  has  not— should  be  put 
oat  to  the  open  along  with  intelligence  data 
mntalnlng  our  assessment  of  a  reportedly 
vast  Soviet  Unlooa's  ABM  capability. 

Such  a  release  could  settle  once  and  for  all 
the  fluny  of  flat  accusations  and  flat  deni- 
als that  now  thwarts  a  productive  debate. 

As  early  aa  1974.  for  example,  the  Soviet 
Union  began  conducting  tests  that  appeared 
to  violate  the  AntfbaUistic  MlssUe  Treaty, 
Taprrially  tests  of  mobile  missQea  and  radar 
eaaOy  concealed  from  future  verification. 
Aims  eontnd  enthusiasts  say  the  teat  issue 
was  "rsMdved"  by  the  conuniasion.  Oppo- 
nents say  that  United  States  officials  simply 
agreed  to  ignore  the  violations.  Who's  right? 
It'saaecret. 

Several  years  ago,  the  Soviet  Union  began 
CBnatnirtfain  of  a  large  radar  near  Kras- 
uuyaiak  that  could  serve  as  the  final  link  to 
an  IBagal  ABM  defense,  Even  such  vigorous 
def Miden  ot  the  treaty  as  the  former  Secre- 
tary of  Defenae  Robert  S.  McNamara  say 
the  radar  to  a  clear-cut  prima  fade  violation 
of  the  treaty. 

AocMdlug  to  publiahed  reports,  the 
matter  again  went  to  the  commission— sev- 
eral times.  It  vaa  alao  brought  up  at  both  of 
the  snmmit  meetings  between  President 
1  and  Mikhail  S.  Gorbachev,  a  recent 
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Some  may  object  that  the  release  would 
undermine  trust  needed  to  conduct  future 
stms  control  talks.  Tet  history  suggests  that 
if  mutxial  interest  in  agreement  is  strong, 
tamporary  frictions  caused  by  the  release  of 
sgnsitive  information  will  not  hurt.  Indeed, 
If  one  partner  has  been  stubborn,  publlclz- 
ing  that  fact  may  help  break  the  ice.  On 
Jan.  38,  1973,  for  example.  President  Rlch- 
s(d  M.  Nixon  released  the  contents  of  sever- 
al years  of  secret  negotiations  with  North 
Vietnam.  Prominent  Democrats  such  as 
Senators  Edmund  Muskle  and  Hubert  H. 
Qumphrey  reacted  enthusiastically. 

Within  days,  the  Vietcong  announced  im- 
partant  concessions  In  their  own  hard  line. 
"We  found  them  off  stride,"  Henry  A.  Kis- 
singer wrote.  "This  was  new  in  our  experi- 
eace."  The  result  was  a  stronger  American 
negotiating  hand  that  helped  make  poaslble 
tbe  Paris  accords. 

The  release  of  intelligence  information 
equally  embarrassing  to  the  Soviet  Union 
afeo  helped  push  the  Cuban  missile  crisis 
toward  resolution.  Did  the  Soviet  Union 
refuse  to  deal  after  its  humiliation  at  the 
Uhited  Nations?  No,  it  looked  for  a  way  to 
save  face.  And  the  Kennedy  Administration, 
backed  by  world  opinion,  was  able  to  press 
for  the  complete  withdrawal  of  Soviet  mis- 
siles. 

Interest  in  a  release  of  tbe  Standing  Con- 
sultative Commission's  record  or  a  report  on 
it  is  bipartisan:  it  embraces  Congressmen  on 
tbe  right  as  weU  as  arms  control  advocates 
to  their  left. 

My  own  guess  is  that  the  commission's 
record  would  document  a  long  history  of 
Soviet  stonewalling.  That  conviction  is 
based  on,  first,  suspicions  about  the  Soviet 
Uhlons  and,  second,  my  trust  in  the  press, 
which  surely  would  have  uncovered  by  now 
any  plausible  explanations  the  Russians 
have  for  their  behavior.  But  Whatever  the 
Commission's  minutes  show,  they  should  be 
pat  on  the  record.  Then  and  only  then  can 
the  debate  move  forward. 

Foreign  policy,  as  Senate  majority  leader 
Robert  Byrd  has  said,  is  too  important  in 
today's  world  to  be  decided  in  the  dark. 
Seantor  Byrd  was  commenting  on  a  more 
famous  covert  arms  deal,  the  one  with  Iran. 
Tet  his  observation  applies  as  much.  If  not 
more,  to  one  of  the  most  important  diplo- 
naitic  exchanges  of  this  century:  the  stUl 
secret  arms  deal  with  the  Soviet  Union. 
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storefront  service  with  a  three-member  staff 
and  a  smaH  roeter  of  volunteers.  However, 
under  his  extraordinary  (eadership,  Bet  Tzedek 
succeeded  in  overcoming  severe  threats  to  its 
survival  and  achieved  tremendous  growtfi,  un- 
precedented stability,  and  unmatched  effec- 
tiveneae  in  the  delivery  of  free  legal  service  to 
the  po()r.  Terry  wortced  seHlessly  to  truly  make 
Bet  Taadek,  as  its  name  translates,  into  a 
"House  of  Justice."  By  1986,  Bet  Tzedek  had 
expandad  into  a  multiprogram  law  center  with 
a  staff  of  more  than  40  legal  professionals 
and  support  personnel  and  300  volunteers, 
who  sfrve  low-income  clients  regardless  of 
race,  rgligion,  or  national  origin. 

Tharlu  in  significant  measure  to  Terry's 
vision,  drive,  managerial  prowess,  legal  bril- 
liance, and  zealous  devotion  to  the  rights  and 
needs  of  the  disadvantaged.  Bet  Tzedelt 
earned  national  acdaim  for  the  quality  and  ef- 
ficiency of  its  services.  By  his  splendid  contri- 
bution^ Terry  has  left  a  legacy  of  continuing 
and  inaak»jlable  benefit,  not  only  to  the  needy 
people  of  Los  Angeles,  to  whom  Bet  Tzedek 
brings  material  protection,  psychological  secu- 
rity, affirmation  of  personal  dignity  and  re- 
newed faith  in  the  legal  system,  but  to  all, 
through  Bet  Tzedek's  ongoing  proof  that 
equal  justice  and  human  compassion  are  sig- 
nificant and  vital  forces  in  our  society. 

Yet  Terry's  dedication  to  public  service  did 
not  step  here.  He  is  presently  serving  as  the 
elected  representative  for  the  43d  District  in 
the  CaKfomia  State  Assembly,  wtiere  he  sits 
on  tlie  following  key  committees:  Education, 
judiciary,  public  safety,  human  services,  and 
aging  and  long-term  care. 

Terry  Friedman  has  fulfilled  the  highest 
standards  of  humanitarian  service  not  only  In 
his  professional  life,  but  also  in  his  private  life, 
having  served  on  the  executive  committee  of 
the  \jo$  Angeles  Commission  on  Soviet  Jewry 
and  as  a  member  of  tiie  Jewish  Big  Brothers. 
His  dedication  and  service  has  made  a  lasting 
impact  on  his  community.  I  am  hornxed  to  join 
with  my  colleagues  In  paying  tribute  to  Terry 
Friedman,  a  devoted  public  servant,  an  invalu- 
able member  of  the  community,  and  a  truly  re- 
markaUe  human  being. 


TRIBUTE  TO  TERRY  FRIEDMAN        ARMS 


If  the  cauBitoBlon  record  reveals  plausible 
for  Soviet  activity.  President 
a's  hanh  rhetoric  about  Moscow 
would  be  dlacjedltcd.  If  it  does  not  reveal 
audi  reaaona.  then  the  dlacredlted  people 
would  be  the  ARM  treaty's  defenders.  What 
ean  the  Amerfean  people  know  and  when 


HON.  HOWARD  L  BERMAN 

opcAuroRiriA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RZFRESENTATTVES 

Monday.  March  16.  1987 

Mr.  BERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
pay  tribute  to  an  outstanding  member  of  my 
comnKjnity,  Terry  Friedman.  I  ask  my  col- 
lengues  to  join  me  in  hor>oring  tiiis  exceptional 
individual. 

A  man  devoted  to  publk:  servne,  Terry 
began  a  career  in  publk:  interest  law  In  1976 
aa  a  staff  attorney  for  the  Western  Center  on 
Law  and  Poverty  in  Los  Angeles,  wtiere  he 
specialized  in  the  educational  rights  of  handi- 
cepped  chiUren. 

Terry  continued  his  wor1(  in  akjing  the  disad- 
vantaged with  his  appointment  as  executive 
dfrector  of  Bet  Tzedek  in  1978,  a  legal  assist- 
ance agency  covering  the  primarily  ekJerty  and 
Jewish  poor  of  Los  Angeles'  Fairfax  OistricL 
When  Terry  joined  Bet  Tzedek,  it  was  a  tiny 


ARE  COSTA  RICA'S  LAST 
NEED 


HON.  BARNEY  FRANK 

or  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  or  REPRESEirrATTVES 

Monday,  March  16.  1987 

Mr.  PRANK.  Mr.  Speaker,  Dr.  Howard  Hiatt 
is  a  farmer  dean  of  the  Harvard  School  of 
Publk:  Health  and  one  of  the  best  informed 
and  ttieughtful  people  in  this  country  on  ttw 
question  of  publk:  health  and  publk:  polkaes  to 
advance  it 

An  article  he  put>lished  in  the  New  Yori( 
Times  last  December  is  an  excellent  state- 
ment of  a  prospective  that  has  been  lacking  in 
the  Reegan  adminisbBtion's  foreign  poNcy.  Dr. 
Hiatt  reminds  us  ttiat  American  foreign  poKcy 
ought  Id  have  as  one  of  its  primary  goals  ttw 
improvement  of  life  for  people  elsewhere  in 
the  gk)l)e,  not  only  for  Its  moral  value,  but  also 
because  that  improvement  will  make  it  a  more 
secure  worid  for  us. 
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I  aak  that  Dr.  HIatf s  very  tiwughtful  article 
about  the  sucoesaea  which  Costa  Rk:a  has 
been  able  to  achieve  in  part  by  minimizing  its 
military  expenses  be  printed  here. 
[From  the  New  York  Times,  Dec.  9, 19M1 
Arms  Aax  Costa  Rica's  Last  Nkd 
(By  Howard  H.  Hiatt) 
BosTOK.— Reports  that  the  Reagan  Ad- 
ministration is  pushing  Costa  Rica  to  rearm 
are   particularly   distressing   to   those   ac- 
quainted with  the  most  recent  United  Na- 
tions data  on  the  dramatic  health  improve- 
ments in  that  coimtry  since  it  shifted  re- 
sources from  military  to  social  programs. 

Costa  Rica  offers  one  of  the  little  known 
success  stories  of  our  time.  In  1949.  it  abol- 
ished its  army;  since  then,  its  population  of 
3.6  million  has  been  protected  by  a  small 
police  force.  It  remains  poor.  In  1983  (the 
last  year  for  which  the  United  Nations  has 
dependable  data),  C^oeta  Rica's  per  capiU 
gross  national  product  wss  $1,030— in  effect, 
not  very  different  from  the  gross  natioiul 
product  levels  of  its  close  nelghliors  Guate- 
mala and  Honduras. 

But  in  1983,  Guatemala  and  Honduras 
each  spent  more  than  IS  percent  of  their 
gross  national  products  on  their  militaries 
while  Costa  Rica  spent  less  than  one-quar- 
ter as  much  for  its  police  force. 

By  contrast,  CosU  Rica's  public  expendi- 
tures for  health  and  education  were  11  per- 
cent of  the  gross  national  product— more 
than  three  times  ss  much  as  in  Guatemala 
and  twice  as  much  as  In  Honduras. 

Through  today,  the  large  share  of  Costa 
Rica's  meager  resources  directed  at  health 
and  education  has  been  accompanied  by 
striking  improvements  in  the  human  condi- 
tion. For  example,  Costa  Rica  has  taken  vig- 
orous steps  to  control  Infectious  diseases, 
which  are  the  principal  causes  of  death  and 
disability  in  Infants  and  small  children. 
Polio  and  diphtheria  were  eliminated  by 
1974.  Whooping  cough,  tetanus  and  measles 
decreased  by  94  percent  t>etween  1970  and 
1980. 

Death  rates  for  the  entire  population  de- 
clined precipitously  during  that  decade,  pri- 
marily as  a  result  of  saving  infants  and  chil- 
dren. Infant  mortality  (death  in  the  first 
year  of  life)  fell  from  85  per  thousand  in 
1980  to  19  per  thousand  In  1983.  The  rates 
for  Guatemala  and  Honduras  also  dropped 
but  are  now  atwut  where  Costa  Rica  was  20 
years  ago. 

From  1960  to  1983,  Costa  Rica's  birth  rate 
decreased  by  35  percent.  This  should  l>e  of 
special  interest  to  those  who  worry  that  In- 
creased survival  rates  wUl  intensify  the  pop- 
ulation explosion. 

The  improvements  in  child  health  result- 
ed largely  from  three  initiatives. 

The  first  was  control  of  diarrheal  diseases 
by  improving  the  water  supply  (79  percent 
of  Costa  Rlcans  had  safe  water  tn  1983,  com- 
pared with  half  as  many  Guatemalans  and 
Hondurans),  greater  attention  to  sanitation, 
and  encouragement  of  l>reast  feeding,  which 
reduces  exposure  to  contaminated  milk  and 
water. 

The  second,  a  universal  immunization  pro- 
gram, led  to  a  profound  decline  in  deaths 
and  disability  from  diseases  such  as  measles 
and  polio,  which  are  preventable  by  vaccine. 

Third,  medical  care  was  extended  to  ev- 
eryl>ody.  As  a  result,  treatment  could  begin 
early  for  pneumonia  and  other  infections 
that  are  readily  curable.  Among  its  many 
benefits,  prompt  treatment  led  to  a  marked 
fall  in  rheumatic  fever,  a  complication  of 
untreated  strep  Infections. 
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The  prevention  and  early  treatment  of  in- 
fectious diseases  played  a  crucial  role  in  de- 
crease of  80  percent  In  serious  malnutrition 
among  children.  Malnutrition  in  third  world 
children  is  caused  partly  by  inadequate 
food,  but  often  a  larger  part  results  frtHn  re- 
peated bouts  of  serious  infections,  which  di- 
minish appetite  and  sap  the  energy  of  sick 
children. 

Primarily  l>ecause  of  control  of  deadly  in- 
fectious diseases,  life  expectancy  rose  from 
60  years  in  1960  to  73  years  in  1983.  Compa- 
rable figures  were  60  in  Guatemala  and 
Honduras  and  74  In  the  United  States. 

The  marked  decrease  in  serious  illnesses 
among  Infants  and  children  and  a  reorgani- 
zation of  Costa  Rica's  medical  care  system 
permitted  the  elimination  of  several  hun- 
dred pediatric  hospital  l>eds.  The  malnutri- 
tion ward  of  the  National  Children's  Hospi- 
tal was  closed  in  1977. 

Costa  Rica  has  a  long  tradition  of  atten- 
tion to  public  education  and  other  social 
programs.  Therefore,  the  dramatic  improve- 
ments \n  health  caimot  lie  tied  to  any  single 
initiative.  However.  Dr.  Leopold  Mata,  direc- 
tor of  the  Institute  for  Health  Research  of 
the  University  of  Costa  Rica  and  one  of  the 
world's  leading  authorities  on  chUd  nutri- 
tion, says  that  the  shift  in  resources  from 
the  military  to  social  programs  was  a  major 
factor.  Dr.  Lars  Hanson,  a  Swedish  profes- 
sor of  pediatrics  who  hss  worked  in  Costa 
Rica  and  other  third  world  countries,  has 
nominated  Costa  Rica  for  the  Nol>el  Peace 
Prize  because  of  its  achievements. 

Costa  Rica'B  experience  has  important  Im- 
plications for  other  third  world  countries. 
First,  major  improvements  in  health  are 
possible  without  Industrialization  or  a 
marked  increase  In  economic  productivity. 
Thus,  disease  prevention  resulting  from  pu- 
rifying water,  improving  sanitation,  immuni- 
zation, breast  feeding  and  health  education 
could  save  most  of  the  15  million  third 
world  chUdren  who  die  each  year  t)efore  the 
age  of  5. 

Second,  the  fall  in  CosU  Rica's  birth  rate 
recalls  19th  and  early  30th  century  experi- 
ence in  Europe  and  the  United  States.  A  fall 
in  death  rates  among  Infants  and  children 
may  l>e  the  most  effective  way  to  achieve 
population  controL  Presumably,  when  pro- 
si>ective  parents  are  assured  tliat  their  first 
bom  will  survive  into  adulthood  they  are 
then  motivated  to  accept  family  planning. 

Costa  Rioa's  experience  may  offer  lessons 
for  industrialized  countries  that  are  at- 
tempting to  achieve  security  by  encouraging 
the  flow  of  arms  into  third  world  cotmtries. 
We  in  the  United  SUtes,  for  example,  may 
l>e  overlooking  a  "secret  weapon"  in  our  ef- 
forts to  make  more  secure  our  Central 
American  neighlMrs  and  other  third  world 
countries.  Rather  than  urging  Costa  Rica  to 
rearm,  should  we  not  t>e  encouraging  other 
countries  such  as  Guatemala  and  Hondiuras 
to  shift  a  sizable  part  of  their  gross  itatlonal 
products  (and  of  our  economic  grants  to 
them)  from  military  purposes  to  health  and 
education  programs? 

If  they  did.  their  literacy.  Infant  mortali- 
ty, life  expectancy  and  population  growth 
patterns  might  more  closely  follow  those  in 
CosU  Rica.  In  the  process,  we  might  pro- 
mote doeer  friendships,  more  stability  and 
greater  security  than  we  have  achieved  over 
the  decades  with  our  military  assistance. 
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CLARENCE  COLEMAN  WILL  NOT 
BE  QOTCKLY  POROOTTEN 


HON.  DON  YOUNG 

OF  ALASKA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RZPRXSEinATTVXS 

Monday,  March  18,  1987 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
tcxlay  to  hoTKK  Clarence  Coleman,  a  kxig-time 
Alaskan  who  will  be  remembered  for  his  activi- 
ties in  the  civil  rights  movement,  as  well  aa  for 
his  commur«ty  involvement 

Clarence  came  to  Anchorage.  AK.  in  1951 
and  founded  Ns  own  t>usir>es8  there,  manag- 
ing It  until  ill  health  forced  him  to  retire  in 
1982.  In  the  1960's  he  served  as  a  member  of 
the  Preskient's  Alaska  Advi8(xy  ciommittee  to 
ttie  United  States  Oxnmisskxi  on  Onl  Rights. 
He  was  also  preskJent  and  a  charter  member 
of  the  Anchorage  branch  of  ttie  Natiorwl  As- 
sociation for  the  Advancement  of  Cokxed 
People. 

ClarefKe  was  a  dedk^ted  family  man.  He 
celebrated  his  55th  wedding  anniversary 
stH>rtly  before  his  death  arxJ  earlier  this  year. 
He  is  survived  by  his  wife.  Flossie,  their  two 
surviving  children,  Don  arxi  Uxetta,  arKJ  two 
grandchiklren. 

He  was  involved  in  numerous  community 
activities  and  worked  to  pnxnote  a  better  envi- 
ronment for  his  children  and  neigtibors.  He 
was  also  active  in  Alaska  politics. 

Clarence  Coleman  was  a  man  of  integrity 
and  dedk^tion  and  his  death  will  be  mourned 
t>y  all  wtx)  knew  him.  He  was  an  Alaskan  pk>- 
neer  virtx}  hetpeo  buikl  the  State  on  ttw  princi- 
ples of  equality  and  justice.  He  served  as  an 
inspiration  to  many  arxi  I  krx>w  his  accorrt- 
plishments  will  not  be  quickly  forgotten. 


WINE  EXPORTS 


HON.  WnJJAM  M.  THOMAS 

or  CAUroRHiA 
IN  THX  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEMTATIVBS 

Monday,  March  16,  1987 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  CaKfomia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  am  introducing  legisiation  requiring  the 
United  States  Trade  Representative  to  update 
1985  reports  on  U.S.  progress  In  reducing  for- 
eign ti^de  barriers  to  our  wine  exports. 

This  measure  shoukl  be  viewed  aa  rKxicoiv 
troversial.  The  t)ill  does  not  impose  sectoral 
redprocfty  requirenwnts  or  force  the  Presktont 
to  take  new  kinds  of  trade  actions.  The  Wirw 
Equity  and  Export  Expanskxi  Act  of  1984 
granted  the  President  tiemendoua,  penrnanent 
power  to  address  trade  barriers  and  that  au- 
thority does  not  appear  to  need  alteration  at 
this  time. 

In  fact,  our  negotiators  have  used  the  maiv 
date  Congress  provkied  in  1864  to  matte 
some  progress  in  reducing  barriers  to  interna- 
tional toBde  in  wines.  For  example,  Ambaaaa- 
dor  Yeutter  convinced  Coksmbia  to  end  that 
country's  ban  on  wine  knporta,  a  ban  impoaad 
for  foreign  exchange  reasons.  Taiwan  raoenOy 
announced  signifkwit  changaa  in  Its  market- 
ing and  tieatment  of  imported  wines  after  Am- 
basaador  Yeutter  initiated  an  unfair  towto  caaa 
on  ttvs  subiecL  Mexkx>  ended  Its  ban  on  wine 
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•  quota  ourrwgote- 
to  hmi9  fwnoved  Evan 
III  to  iMto  •  taw  oonoss- 
■nnounocd  tariff  cuts 
fiioniis  thst  wH  rrwko  Unilsd 
oonipclWvs  wNh  hocvily 


ThM*  ■MWiplM  do  not  mean  ttw  wine  irv 

duMy"*  •90rt  praWams  ara  ov«r.  Our  nego- 

IMofs  aM  naad  to  addraaa  ramainino  barriara. 

For  wampia,  Japan'a  taiWa  ara  now  as  high 

M  21  paroant  on  aoma  Unilad  States  wines. 

ly  announoad;  In  fact.  Japan  has  a  mininiuni 
toiif  ttM  can  mean  the  rate  ia  as  high  as  27 
Thaaa  tHitIa  ara  the  world's  highest 
n  0iMng  bacauae  K  is  so  dear 
Japan  la  ualng  tham  to  protect  a  Japeneae  at- 
oohoic  bawaraQa  industry  that  cannot  con>- 


,  toOi  maMaina  barriers  that  provide 
lOtecMon  to  ite  wine  and  bottling 
.  As  a  raault  of  Wine  Equity  Act-insii- 
jteMnni  in  1965,  Canada  has 
begun  dtoousring  ralonning  ite  provindaJ  liquor 
boflfdayatem  to  and  dlacriminallon  agairat  mv 
pofted  winaa.  We  have  yal  to  see  meaningful 
rafomia;  U.S.  wInaa  raniain  sifeject  to  dtocrimi- 
natary  markupa  aa  wsl  aa  feting  and  dMribu- 
Hon  practicaa  that  prevent  U.S.  wines  from 
being  wids^and  oompeHveiy  sold  in  stores. 

Soulh  Korea  praaente  other  examples  of 
feade  banters  that  muat  be  corrected.  Korea 
plaoaa  a  100  percent  tariff  on  imported  wines, 
in  addMon  to  oVwr  aubetanHal  taxes,  and  re- 
sMcte  aatea  of  Imported  wiites  to  selected 
"touriar  hotete.  It  is  virtually  Impoesibie  for 
United  Stetea  winaa  to  be  aoM  to  Korean  con- 


WMa  our  trade  agencies  are  melcing  use  of 
the  power  they  have  been  granted,  M  is  impor- 
tant ttwt  Congress  have  an  up-to-date  picture 
of  our  prograai  in  reducing  trade  banters  so 
that  the  need  for  hjlure  action  can  be  property 
•aseeeed.  Equaly  innportant,  the  report  re- 
qufead  by  the  bl  wi  remind  our  tradtog  part- 
ners tttet  Congrees  is  stW  very  concerned 
about  reducing  berriers  to  expanded  wine 


AgAi,  the  tegtelalion  should  not  be  contro- 
versial inaolar  as  M  only  requires  a  report  that 
would  provide  Congress  with  a  tool  for  as- 
sseslng  piqjreae  made  in  eliminating  trade 
banters  to  U.S.  wine  exports.  It  will  send  an 
important  ntesaago  to  our  negoltators  and  for- 
eign govammente  concerning  Congress'  con- 
tinuing intsrset  in  thie  field  of  international 
trade.  I  hope  my  ooleaguas  «ril  join  me  in  co- 
apoTteorlng  and  passing  this  legistetion. 


TRIBUTE  TO  EDWARD  JOSEPH 
MUHL  AMD  SEAN  D.  TALBOTT 


HON.  BENJAMIN  L  CARDIN 

onuaTuun 

in  TBI  BOXtSM  OF  KBPBSSCRTATIVKS 

Monday.  March  18. 1987 
Mr.  CARDIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  Kite  to 
trite  thte  oppoftunlly  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  my  odaaguaa  the  achiewamont  of  two  fine 
young  men  from  my  dMrict  Ednrard  Joaeph 
MuN  and  Sean  D.  Tatoott,  wlw  were  recently 
hoiterad  tar  achiawlng  the  fiighest  nnk  in 
SoouNng.  that  of  Eagte  Scout 
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I  am  certain  that  thte  Is  a  very  proud 
moment  for  both  of  these  young  men.  Indeed 
tt  te  a  proud  occasion  for  all  of  us,  beceuse 
MaryterMfs  Eagte  Scouts  of  today  are  Ameri- 
ca's leedera  of  tomorrow. 

Theee  young  men  have  been  tested  in  a  va- 
riety of  tasks.  Some  of  these  tasks  required 
intoltectual  acuity  and  creativity  white  others 
demanded  physical  strength  and  agility.  Some 
taaks  required  pertidpation  in  community  ac- 
ti^Mes  in  service  to  others  wtiito  some  called 
for  IndeperKtorrt  work  tfiat  helped  devetop  per- 
sonal growth  and  maturity.  In  all  of  ttiese  chal- 
lenges, Sean  and  Edward  have  displayed  initi- 
atf*  and  determination  in  striving  for  their 
goals. 

The  acfiievement  of  ttie  rank  of  Eagte  Scout 
marks  the  end  of  a  kxig  and  determined  effort 
toward  self-improvement  and  community  serv- 
ice. Looking  at  the  list  of  past  Eagte  Scouts, 
however,  also  tells  me  that  these  two  young 
men  have  not  finished  challenging  tfiem- 
selves.  They  have  joined  a  traditkxi  of  leaders 
In  government,  txminess,  and  public  servkse. 

Edward  and  Sean,  your  achievement  of  be- 
coming Eagte  Sooute  is  commended  and  ap- 
plauded. It  Is  my  sincere  pleasure  to  congratu- 
late you  both  before  my  feltow  Memt>er8  of 
Certgress. 


LET'S  BE  SURE  WE  HELP  THV. 
HOMELESS  WISELY  AND  WELL 


HON.  ANTHONY  C.  BEHENSON 

or  CAurosHiA 
Uf  THK  HOUSE  OF  RXPRSSENTATIVIS 

Monday,  March  18, 1987 

Mr.  BEILENSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
the  House  of  Representatives  passed  legiste- 
tkyi  wtiKh  alkKates  $725  milUon  for  emergen- 
cy akl  to  the  homeless.  I  voted  against  this 
legistetton,  not  because  I  disagree  with  my 
colleagues  atxxit  tt>e  importance  of  this  issue, 
but  because  I  feel  that.  In  this  case,  hasty  arxJ 
incomplete  consktoratton  has  prodijced  a  bill 
that  wHI  cost  more  money  than  tfie  Federal 
Government  shoukl  be  sperxling  at  this  time 
and  which  wHi  direct  much  of  ttiat  money  to 
programs  that  will  not  get  help  quickly  to 
tliDse  who  need  It  most 

The  problem  of  the  homeless  in  this  country 
is  a  pressing  issue  and  orra  whkiti  shoukl  be 
addressed  in  part  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment— altlKXjgh  primary  responsitxiity  shoukj 
remain  at  the  State  and  kxal  levels. 

I'm  not  sure  exactly  how  much  the  Federal 
contributxxt  shouM  be  at  this  time,  but  prob- 
ably something  between  $200  and  $300  mil- 
Kan  In  emergency  relief  is  appropriate.  These 
funds  shoukl  be  used  largely  to  heipkx^l  and 
State  govemmente  establish  additkxial  facili- 
ties to  provMe  emergency  sfielter  and  food  for 
tt«  homeless. 

The  bill  recently  passed  by  the  House,  al- 
ttnugh  well  intenttoned,  went  far  beyond 
tfiese  bask:  immediate  needs,  not  only  by  rais- 
ing the  sperKfng  level  to  $725  miilion,  but  also 
by  Indudtog  programs  whnh  are  probably 
unwise  and  wtiich  certainly  were  not  careful^ 
eiptored  by  ttie  appropriate  committees  here 
in  Congress. 

For  exampte,  the  biH  alkx»tes  $100  mNNon 
to  provkte  sectnn  8  housing  for  approximately 
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ASXXi  Itometess  famMtea.  We  are  toW.  howev- 
er, that  there  are  between  1  and  3  mUten 
hometaes  in  the  United  States.  If  we  are  to 
make  a  meaningful  effort  to  provkte  thte  most- 
needed  of  sennoee-that  is,  shelter— It  makes 
no  serve  whatsoever  to  spend  such  teige 
amounte  per  capita.  At  thte  rate— «100  mUHon 
for  4,000  famHtes— it  wouU  cost  bUNons  of 
dollars  and  take  a  great  many  years  to  pro- 
vkte shelter  for  even  a  modest  fractton  of  the 
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Also  incfcjded  in  thte  bill  is  $100  millkMi  for 
new  Federal  mental  and  physkad  health  serv- 
ices fof  the  homeless.  Such  services  are  un- 
questnnably  needed  by  a  great  many  Ameri- 
cans, not  just  the  homeless— and  if  we  want 
to  attack  that  problem  rattonaHy  and  though- 
fully,  we  shoukl  do  so.  But  it  makes  NtUe 
sense,  either  ftecally  or  practKally,  to  initteto 
such  p^tentiaiiy  huge,  new  health  servne  pro- 
grams ki  such  an  offhand  manner  by  InckJding 
them  In  a  bill  designed  to  get  emergency  help 
to  the  homeless  of  this  country. 

Compouncfing  this  problem  Is  the  fact  that 
the  bill  contains  no  definitton  of  homeless.  We 
were  advised  ttiat  it  is  extremely  diffkxjit  to  de- 
scribe luch  a  dass  of  persons  in  legistetive 
language.  That  is  quite  tnw  but.  as  a  result, 
we  are  left  with  a  bill  whwh  provides  a  pack- 
age of  sennces  for  whnh  any  number  of 
Americans  may  well  qualify.  There  is  thus  no 
guarantse  whatsoever  that  the  persons  to 
whom  we  are  quite  property  trying  to  direct 
this  lie^  are  those  who  will  end  up  getting  it 

This  omnibus  bW  to  help  the  homeless  in- 
cludes aonte  decent  and  needed  programs— 
but  it  is  not  a  very  well  or  carefully  thought  out 
piece  of  emergency  legistatkKi.  And,  there  is 
not  much  hope,  in  my  opinton,  that  most  of 
the  servwes  to  be  bought  with  the  $725  mil- 
Uon wil  soon  reach  those  who  need  them 
most 

The  homeless  will  not  soon  disappear  from 
the  str«ete  of  America.  If  we  are  seriously  in- 
terested in  responding  to  the  issue  in  a  mean- 
ingful arxl  sustainabto  way,  we  shouM  pro- 
ceed oarefuliy  and  with  much  serious  fore- 
thought Lefs  not,  at  the  outset,  spread 
money  in  a  large  number  of  different  direc- 
tkxis  before  we  consktor  serkxisly  just  exactly 
what  we  are  doing  and  where  we  are  going. 

Lefs  make  thn  first  effort  to  respond  to  thte 
problem  a  sensibte  and  useful  one  whose 
benefite  will  be  evktont  to  everyone.  Let's 
avokj  the  large  mistakes  we  made  in  passing 
the  Emergency  Jobs  Act  of  1983,  the  Impie- 
mentatton  of  whksh  has  been  described  by  the 
GAO  as  "not  effective  and  timely  in  relieving 
the  high  unemptoyment  caused  t>y  the  reces- 
snn.  *  *  *  Funds  were  spent  stowty,  and  rete- 
tiveiy  lew  jobs  were  created  wfien  most 
needed  In  ttie  ecorxxny.  Also  *  *  *  unem- 
ptoyed  persons  received  a  retetively  small  pro- 
portion of  the  jobs  provkted." 

This  time  we  shoukl  take  our  time,  start 
more  ntodestly,  and  focus  on  programs  whnh 
we  are  confident  wHI  be  abte  to  provkte  imme- 
dteto,  •mergency  help  to  those  who  need  it 
most— help  whteh  all  of  us  agree  they  shoukl 
have. 


HON.  RON  PACKARD 

orcAUFoamA 

nr  THK  HOITSX  OF  RSPRBSBITATIVSS 

Monday.  March  18. 1987 
Mr.  PACKARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  the 
Coeta  Real  Munteipal  Water  District  is  honor- 
ing Mr.  ANan  KeNy  for  hto  aenitoe  to  the  dto- 
tricL  Mr.  KeNy  campaigned  for  fonnatton  of 
and  sponsored  the  Cariabed  Munteipai  Water 
Dtotrict— The  name  was  later  changed.  When 
the  dtetrict  was  created  on  March  24,  1954, 
he  was  elected  to  the  original  boerd  of  dhec- 
tors.  Since  that  time  he  has  heW  several  of- 
fices InckJding  that  of  preaktont  from  October 
1958  to  January  1965  and  repreaentative  for 
the  dtotrict  on  San  Diego  Coixity  Water  Au- 
thority for  approxintetely  15  years  from  Octo- 
ber 1963  to  ttovember  1975. 

Mr.  KeHy  was  bom  in  Cariabad  and  stW  lives 
on  the  Kelly  Ranch.  Hto  commitment  to  im- 
proving the  Cariabad  area  to  apparent  through 
hto  pubHc  servtee  record.  He  was  chainnan  of 
the  County  Farm  Bureau  for  a  term  after 
Worid  War  II  and  was  on  the  County  Planninu 
Commtoaton  for  4  years.  He  was  atoo  very  in- 
volved In  the  fonnatton  of  the  city  of  Cariabad 
and  to  an  active  member  of  the  Cariabad  Hto- 
torical  Society. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  on  thto  16th  day  of  Mirch 
1967,  I  wouU  like  to  join  the  Coeta  Real  Mu- 
nidpal  Water  Dtotrict  in  honoring  Mr.  ANan 
KeUy  on  the  event  of  hto  retirement  I  smcerely 
hope  that  he  to  as  proud  of  hto  accompltoh- 
mento  during  hto  33  yeers  on  the  board  of  di- 
rectors as  are  hto  colleagues  and  I. 
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The  peopte  of  Holyoke  each  year  put  together 
one  of  the  Natton's  tergest  SL  Paddy's  Day 
Parades  and  thto  year  they  have  recognized 
orte  of  our  greatest  hish  persortelNtee. 

The  pre^lgteus  Kerviedy  Award  has  been 
awwded  to  many  outstandkig  IndMduato  and 
reprosente  the  bond  between  aH  peoples  that 
we  celebrate  on  St  Paddy's  Day.  We  aH  may 
have  a  bit  of  the  Irish  in  us  on  St  Patrick's 
Day,  but  Dennto  Day  to  "the  Irish,"  and  I  join 
my  friends  In  Holyoke  in  congralulattng  him  on 
receiving  thto  great  honor. 
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JOHN  P.  KENNEDY  AWARD 
RECIPIENT,  MR.  DENNIS  DAY 

HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

OF  MASSACKUSXTTS 
IH  THI  HOUSX  OF  RKFRKSCnTATlVKS 

Monday,  March  16,1987 
Mr.  COMTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to  pay 
tribute  to  a  man  whose  talent,  creativity,  and 
quest  for  excellence  have  brought  joy  to  liter- 
ally milHons  of  peopto  throughout  the  worid: 
Dennto  Day.  Each  year,  the  St  Patrick's  Day 
Parade  Committee  of  Holyoke,  MA.  honors  an 
American  of  Irish  descent  who  has  dtotin- 
guished  NnneH  in  hto  chosen  fieM  of  endeev- 
or,  and  thto  yeer  they  have  honored  Dennto 
Day. 

It  has  been  sakj  that  mUKons  of  peopto  find 
Dennto  Day  and  St  Patrick's  Day  synonymous 
becauae  of  the  happiness  and  pride  they 
evoke.  For  more  than  45  years,  Mr.  Day  has 
entertained  audtenoes  with  hto  bototarous 
humor,  beautiful  singing  votes,  and  tegendary 
acting  skWs.  Like  a  teprachaun.  however,  he  » 
tough  to  pin  down.  Hto  talente  reach  beyond 
one  genre  to  inctode  aH  that  to  entertaining, 
and  deaplto  the  fact  that  he  has  10  chiMren 
and  12  grandchNdren.  hto  boytoh  smite  brings 
audtenoes  everywhere  the  joys  and  freedom 

of  youth. 
As  one  who  has  marched  in  the  Holyoke  St 

Patrick's  Day  Parade  for  neeriy  40  years  in  a 
row,  I  can  think  of  no  more  fitting  John  F. 
Kennedy  Awwd  Redptent  than  Dennto  Day. 


SENATE  COBOiaTTEE  MEETINGS 

Title  rv  of  Senate  Resolution  4, 
agreed  to  by  the  Senate  on  February 
4,  1977,  calls  for  establlahment  of  a 
system  for  a  computerized  schedule  of 
all  meetings  and  hearings  of  Senate 
committees,  subcommittees.  Joint  com- 
mittees, and  committees  of  conference. 
This  title  reqtilres  all  such  committees 
to  notify  the  Office  of  the  Senate 
Daily  Digest— designated  by  the  Rules 
Committee— of  the  time,  place,  and 
purpose  of  the  meetings,  when  sched- 
uled, and  any  cancellations  or  changes 
in  the  meetings  as  they  occur. 

As  an  additional  procedure  along 
with  the  computerization  of  this  infor- 
mation, the  Office  of  the  Senate  Dally 
Digest  will  prepare  this  information 
for  printing  in  the  Extensions  of  Re- 
marks section  of  the  ConotBissioirAL 
RacoRD  on  Monday  and  Wednesday  of 
each  week. 

Any  changes  in  committee  schedul- 
ing will  be  indicated  by  placement  of 
an  asterisk  to  the  left  of  the  name  of 
the  unit  conducting  such  meetings. 

Meetings  scheduled  for  Tuesday, 
March  17,  1987,  may  be  found  in  the 
Daily  Digest  of  today's  Record. 

MSETHTGS  SCHEDULXD 

MARCH  18 

9:30  ajn. 
Armed  Senrlces 

Manpower  and  Personnel  Sulxnmmlttee 
To  resume  hesrlngs  on  proposed  legisla- 
tion authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  yean 
1988  and  1989  for  the  Department  of 
Defense,  focusing  on  mllltJiry  health 


care. 

SR-232A 
Budget 
Business  meeting,  to  marii  up  the  con- 
curr«it  resolution  on  the  fiscal  year 
1988  budget  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

SD-608 
Energy  and  Natural  Reaouroes 
To  bold  hearings  on  proposed  leglslaUon 
to  authorize  and  extend  the  Prlce-An- 
denon  Act,  reUtlng  to  procedures  for 
liability  and  Indemnification  for  nucle- 
ar inddents. 

SD-366 

Finance 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  S.  Con. 
Res.  21,  relating  to  praeticea  of  the  Eu- 
ropean Community  with  regard  to  fats 
and  oOs,  S.  Con.  Res.  27,  relating  to 
Canadian  countervailing  duty  prac- 
tices, and  S.  Res.  60.  In  support  of  Ca- 
nadian-An^rlcan  ccxnprehenslve  trade 
negotiations. 

SD-21S 


Foreign  Relations 

East  Asian  and  Pacific  Aff  sin  Sulwommit- 
tee 
To  bold  bearings  on  the  future  of  X7JB. 
relations  with  the  Reputdlc  of  Korea, 
and  on  the  nomination  of  Daryl 
Arnold,  of  CaUfomla,  to  l>e  ftnitwa 
dor  to  the  Republic  of  Singapore. 

8D-419 
Governmental  Affairs 
Permanent  Sul)oommittee  on  Investifa- 
tlons 
To  hold  hearings  on  Federal  drug  Inter- 
diction, focusing  on  command  control, 
communications,  and  Intelligence. 

SD-S42 
Rules  and  Administration 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  2,  8.  50,  S.  179, 
S.  207,  S.  615.  S.  626.  and  8.  726,  bills 
to  provide  for  vending  limits  and 
public  financing  for  Senate  general 
elections. 

SR-Ml 
10:00  a.m. 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  8.  669,  to 
establish   agricultural   aid  and  trade 
missions,  to  assist  foreign  countries  to 
participate  in  United  States  agricul- 
tural aid  and  trade  programs. 

SR-332 
Appropriations 

BUlltary  Construction  Subcommittee 
To  resume  bearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  flscsl  year  1988  for  mili- 
tary construction  programs,  focusing 
on  NATO  infrastructure  and  burden- 
Btiaring. 

8D-192 
Appropriations 

Commerce,  Justice,  State,  the  Judldary, 
and  Related  Agencies  Sut>committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the 
U.S.    Information    Agency,    snd   the 
Board  for  International  Broadcasting. 
8-146.  Capitol 
Finance 
To  hold  bearings  to  examine  the  impact 
of  the  trade  deficit  on  certain  Ameri- 
can workers,  focusing  on  provlsiona  re- 
lating to  workers'  rights  of  8.  490.  Om- 
nibus Trade  Act,  and  HJt.  3,  Trade 
and    International    Economic    Policy 
Reform  Act,  and  on  the  trade  adjust- 
ment assistsnce  program  as  provided 
for  in  S.  490. 

SD-216 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  8.  514.  to 
establish  an  incentive  bonus  to  States 
which  successfully  train  and  employ 
long-term  welfare  dependents,  and  to 
consider  pending  nominations  and 
other  pending  calendar  business. 

SI>-4S0 
10:30  ajn. 
•Environment  and  Public  Works 
Environmental  Protection  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  health  effects  of 
osone  and  cartxm  monoxide  in  non-at- 
tainmeut  areas. 

SD-tOe 
2:00  pjn. 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
To  hold  oversight  hearlngB  on  the  nam 
BlU  of  1985  (P.L.  99-198). 

SD-226 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  propoiied  budget  es- 
timates for  flscsl  year  1988  for  energy 
and  water  development  programs,  f  o- 
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;  on  solar  and  renewables.  energy 
reaeardi,  and  environment 

8D-138 
Aimed  Services 

Ftojaetiaa  Forces  and  Regioiua  Defense 
SuboQBunlttee 
To  bold  taeartngs  on  proposed  legislation 
autbocWnc  funds  for  fiscal  years  1988 
and  1988  for  the  Department  of  E>e- 
feoae.  foeusinc  on  airlift,  sealift.  and 
amphibious  shipping  programs. 

SR-222 
Budaet 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

.  Am>ropriations 

Transportation  snd  Related  Agencies  Sul>- 
commlttee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the 
Federal  Highway  Administration,  and 
the  National  Highway  Traffic  Safety 
Administration,  Department  of  Trans- 
portation. 

SD-138 
Armed  Services 

Strategic  Forces  and  Nuclear  Deterrence 
Subcommittee 


March  16,  1987 

Select  on  Intelligence 
To  continue  closed  hearings  on  proposed 
legislation  authorlidng  funds  for  fiscal 
year  1988  for  the  Intelligence  commu- 
nity. 

8H-219 


March  16,  1987 


ait 


MARCH  20 
9:30  am. 
Appropriations 

Treasury,    Postal    Service,    and    General 
Government  Subcommittee 


tlon  and  Conservation  Service,  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation,  and  the 
Federal  Crop  Insurance  Corporation. 

SD-138 

Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  8ul>com- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  energy 
snd  water  development  programs,  fo- 
cusing on  the  Power  Marketing  Ad- 
ministration. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


10:00  I 

Appropriations 

Agriculture,  Rural  Development  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  Subcommittee 

To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  esti- 
mates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  in  behalf  of 
funds  for  the  Rural  Electrification  Ad- 
ministration. 

SD-138 

Appropriations 

Military  Construction  Subcommittee 
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and  water  development  programs,  fo- 
cusing on  the  Federal  Energy  Regula- 
tory Administration,  and  the  Nuclear 
Regulatory  Administration. 

SD-192 
Finance 
To  resume  hearings  to  review  cata- 
strophic health  insurance  issues,  fo- 
cusing on  the  role  of  private  insurance 
and  financing  alternatives  for  cata- 
strophic protection. 


5742 

euatnc  on  nlar  and  renewables,  energy 
reaeardi.  and  environment 

8D-138 
Aimed  Serrloet 

PraJeeUon  Poreee  and  Regional  Defense 
SuboommlUee 
To  hold  bearlnga  on  proposed  legialation 
authorWnc  funds  for  fiscal  jrears  1988 
and  1988  for  the  Department  of  De- 
tenae.  foeuatnc  on  airlift,  sealift,  and 
amphlbloua  shipping  programs. 

SR-222 
Budget 
BustaMM  meeting,  to  mark  up  the  con- 
currant  resolution  on  the  fiscal  year 
1968  budget  for  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment. 

SD-«08 

Commeroe,  Sdenoe,  and  Transportation 
Ootnmiinlfatlona  Suhcommittee 
TO  hold  hearings  on  8.  742,  to  clarify 
the  congreasioDal  Intent,  and  to  codify 
certain  rcQUiranents  of  the  Communi- 
eatlflos  Act  of  1934  that  ensure  that 
tooadcaitCTS  afford  reasonable  oppor- 
tunity for  the  dlscumlon  of  conflicting 
views  on  issues  of  public  importance. 

SR-253 
Foreign  Relations 

Near  Eastern  and  South  Asian  Affairs 
Subconmittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authoriring  funds  for  fiscal  year  1988 
for  foreign  aaristance  programs  for  the 
Near  East  and  South  Asia. 

SD-419 
Select  on  Intelligence 
To  continue  dosed  hearings  on  proposed 
legislation  authorizing  f imds  for  fiscal 
year  1988  for  the  intelligence  commu- 
nity. 

SH-219 

MARCH  19 
9:30  ajn. 
Aivroprlations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the 
Department  of  Defense,  focusing  on 
the  strategic  defense  initiative. 

SD-192 
Budget 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  the  con- 
current resolution  on  the  fiscal  year 
1988  budget  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

SD-608 
Qovemmental  Affairs 
Overdgfat  of  Government   Management 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversicht  bearings  on  the  Inde- 
pendent Counsel  Statute. 

SD-342 
10:00  ajn. 
Appropriatlona 

Agriculture.  Rural  Development  and  Re- 
lated Afendes  Subcommittee 
To  bold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  in  behalf  of 
funds  for  the  Agricultural  Marketing 
Service,  Federal  Grain  Inspection 
Service,  and  the  Food  Safety  and  In- 
spection Service. 

SD-124 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  pnvoaed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  certain 
aettvitles  of  the  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development. 

S-126.  Capitol 


{EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

.  Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the 
Federal  Highway  Administration,  and 
the  National  Highway  Traffic  Safety 
Administration,  Department  of  Trans- 
portation. 

SD-138 
Armed  Services 

Strategic  Forces  and  Nuclear  Deterrence 
Subcommittee 
To  resume  closed  hearings  on  proposed 
legislation  authorizing  funds  for  fiscal 
years  1988  and  1989  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense. 

S-407,  Capitol 
Finance 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  catastrophic 
health  Insiu-ance  issues,  focusing  on 
the  Impact  of  catastrophic  health  in- 
surance on  consumers  and  health  care 
providers. 

SD-21S 
Foreign  Relations 
To  resvune  hearings  on  proposed  legisla- 
tion authorizing  ftmds  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  State,  focusing  on  the  U.S. 
contribution  to  the  United  Nations. 

SD-419 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  557,  Civil  Rights 
Restoration  Act  of  1987. 

SD-430 
1:15  p.m. 
Judiciary 

Antitrust,  Monopolies  and  Business 
Rights  Subcommittee 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  S.  431  and 
S.  432,  bills  to  strengthen  the  pre- 
merger reporting  requirements  of  the 
Hart-Scott-Rodino  Antitrust  Improve- 
ments Act  of  1976. 

SD-226 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  Na- 
tional Endowment  for  the  Arts,  Na- 
tional Endowment  for  the  Humanities, 
and  the  Institute  of  Museum  Services. 

SD-192 
Budget 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  the  con- 
current resolution  on  the  fiscal  year 
1988  budget  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

SD-608 
Foreign  Relations 

Western  Hemisphere  and  Peace  Corps  Af- 
fairs Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  year  1988 
for  foreign  assistance  programs  for  the 
Western  Hemisphere. 

SD-419 
Governmental  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  328,  Prompt  Pay- 
ment Act  Amendments  of  1987. 

SE>-342 
Judiciary 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SE>-226 
Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  S.  136,  to 
establish  a  health  promotion  and  dis- 
ease prevention  program  to  serve 
Native  Hawaiian  communities,  and 
S.  360,  to  improve  the  education  status 
of  Native  Hawalians. 

SR-485 


March  16,  1987 

Select  on  Intelligence 
To  continue  closed  hearings  on  proposed 
legislation  authorizing  funds  for  fiscal 
year  1988  for  the  intelligence  commu- 
nity. 

SH-219 

MARCH  20 
9:30  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Treasury.  Postal  Service,  and  General 
Government  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, and  the  National  Treasury  Em- 
ployees Union. 

SD-116 
Armed  Services 
To  resume  hearings  on  the  national  se- 
curity strategy  of  the  United  States. 

SR-222 
Budget 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  the  con- 
current resolution  on  the  fiscal  year 
1988  budget  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

SD-608 
Governmental  Affairs 
oversight  of  Government  Management 

Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  the  Independ- 
ent Counsel  Statute. 

SD-342 
10:00  *.m. 

Appropriations 

HUO— Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 

eee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 

Hlmates  for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the 

Federal       Emergency       Management 

Agency. 

SD-124 
Foroign  Relations 

International  Economic  Policy,  Trade, 
Oceans  and  Environment  Subcommit- 
fiee 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  the  economic 
and  foreign  policy  Implications  of  the 
decline  of  the  U.S.  dollar. 

SD-419 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Education,  Arts,  and  Humanities  Subcom- 
mittee 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  S.  320, 
School  Dropout  Demonstration  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1987. 

SD-430 
2:00  p^n. 
Budfet 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  the  con- 
qurrent  resolution  on  the  fiscal  year 
1988  budget  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 
1  SD-608 

'  MARCH  23 

9:30  a4n. 
Flnapce 

Taxation  and  Debt  Management  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  the  revenue 
increases  proposed  in  the  President's 
proposed  budget  for  fiscal  year  1988. 

SI>-215 
2:00  p4n. 
Apptoprlatlons 

Agriculture,  Rural  Development  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partment of  Agricultiu«,  In  behalf  of 
flmds  for  the  Agricultural  Stablllza- 


March  16,  1987 


tlon  and  Conservation  Service,  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation,  and  the 
Federal  Crop  Insurance  Corporation. 

SD-138 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  energy 
and  water  development  programs,  fo- 
cusing on  the  Power  Marketing  Ad- 
ministration. 

SD-192 

MARCH  24 
9:30  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SR-2S3 
Government  Affairs 

Permanent  Subcommittee  on  Investiga- 
tions 
To  resume  hearings  on  federal  drug 
interdiction,  focusing  on  command 
control,  communications,  and  intelli- 
gence. 

SD-342 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreii^  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  certain 
activities  of  the  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development. 

S-126,  Capitol 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Labor  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  overfundlng  and 
underfunding  on  pensions. 

SD-430 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management,  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior. 

SD-192 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Science,  Technology,  and  Space  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  year  1988 
for    the    National    Aeronautics    and 
Space  Administration's  space  station 
program. 

SR-253 
Judiciary 
To  resume  hearings  on  the  President's 
proposed  budget  request  for  fiscal  year 
1988  for  the  Department  of  Justice,  fo- 
cusing on  the  Immigration  and  Natu- 
ralization Service. 

SD-226 
2:30  p.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Research  and  Development  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  the  current 
status  of  renewable  energy  technol- 
ogies. 

SD-366 

MARCH  25 
9:30  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-366 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Agriculture,  Rural  Development  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  esti- 
mates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  in  behalf  of 
funds  for  the  Rural  Electrification  Ad- 
ministration. 

SD-138 
Appropriations 

Military  Construction  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1988  for  mili- 
tary construction  programs,  focusing 
on  Navy  and  Navy  Reserve  Compo- 
nents. 

SD-192 
Appropriations 

Commerce,  Justice,  State,  the  Judiciary, 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partment of  State,  and  the  U.S.  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency. 

S-146,  Capitol 
Finance 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  the  impact 
of  Imports  and  foreign  investment  on 
national  security,  and  related  provi- 
sions as  contained  in  S.  285,  S.  490,  S. 
470,  S.  694.  and  H.R.  3. 

SD-215 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-430 

MARCH  26 
9:00  a.m. 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Agricultural  Credit  Subcommittee 
To  resume  oversight  heaiTings  on  the 
status  of  the  farm  credit  sjrstem. 

SR-332 
Office  of  Technology  Assessment 
The  Board,  to  meet  to  consider  pending 
business. 

EF-100,  Capitol 
9:30  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Aviation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  the  Federal 
Aviation     Administration's     manage- 
ment of  the  airport  and  airway  trust 
fund. 

SR-253 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Environmental  Protection  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  State  and  local  gov- 
ernment control  efforts  in  nonattain- 
ment  areas. 

SD-406 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the 
Peace  Corps,  African  Development 
Foundation,  and  the  Inter-American 
Foundation. 

S-126,  Capitol 
Appropriations 

HUD— Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency. 

SD-124 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  energy 
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and  water  development  programs,  fo- 
cusing on  the  Federal  Energy  Regula- 
tory Administration,  and  the  Nuclear 
Regulatory  Administration. 

SD-102 

Finance 
To  resume  hearings  to  review  cata- 
strophic health  insurance  Issues,  fo- 
cusing on  the  role  of  private  Insurance 
and  financing  alternatives  for  cata- 
strophic protection. 

SD-21S 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 

Employment   and   Productivity   Subcom- 
mittee 

Labor  Subcommittee 
To  resiune  Joint  hearings  on  S.  538,  to 
Implement  the  recommendations  of 
the  Secrertary  of  Labor's  Task  Force 
on  Economic  Adjustment  and  Worker 
Dislocation. 

SD-430 

2:00  pjn. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary  and  the  Office 
of  the  Inspector  General,  Department 
of  Transportation. 

SD-192 

Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Communications  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  year  1988 
for  the  National  Telecommunications 
and  Information  Administration,  De- 
partment of  Commerce. 

SR-253 

2:30  p.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Research  and  Development  Subcommittee 
To  resimie  hearings  to  review  the  cur- 
rent status  of  renewable  energy  tech- 
nologies. 

SD-366 


MARCH  27 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

BTUD— Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency,  and 
the  Council  on  Environmental  Qual- 
ity. 

SI>-124 

Finance 

Health  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  the  role 
and   performance   of   utilization   and 
quality  control  peer  review  organisa- 
tions under  the  Medicare  program. 

SD-215 


MARCH  30 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  energy 
and  water  development  programs. 

SD-192 


5744 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

I  Appromlatlons 


March  16, 1987 

l^srtment  of  Hmuring  and  Urban  De- 


March  16,  1987 


on  Caribbean  Basin  Construction  Pro- 

.„     9:30  ajn. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

APRIL9 


5745 


APRIL  32 


9:30 


5744 


and  Water  Derelopment  Subcom- 


To  liold  Imailim  on  ptopoaed  budget  ea- 
for  flacal  year  1988  for  enercy 
water  devdoment  programB. 

81>-19a 

MARCH  SI 
18MajB. 


Acrlnatare.  Rural  Devetopment  and  Re- 
lated Afnelaa  Suboommlttee 
Td  Ikold  iMiai  lim  on  propoaed  budget  ee- 
I  for  flKal  year  1988  for  tbe  De- 
af Agxteulture,  in  behalf  of 
fimdi  tot  tbe  Vnrelgn  Agricultural 
aernoe.  Pood  tor  Feaoe  Program  (FX. 
4M),  and  tlia  Otfioe  of  International 
Cooperatkm  and  Derelopment. 

SD-138 

VtanigB  OperattaM  Subcommittee 
To  hold  bearlnga  en  propoaed  budget  es- 
ttanatoa  for  flical  year  1968  for  migra- 
tion and  refugee  aariatanoe,  U.8.  emer- 
gency refugee  tt'*"*""~  fuiid,  Intema- 
tional  nareotloa  control,  and  antl-ter- 


8-128.  Civltol 
Appropriatlana 

and  Water  Development  Subcom- 


To  hold  hearinga  on  propoaed  budget  es- 
tlmatea  for  flacal  year  1988  for  energy 
and  water  development  programs. 

SD-19a 
Foreign  Relationa 
To  iiMiiiiMi  hearinga  on  propoeed  legisla- 
tion authorldng  funda  for  fiscal  year 
1988  for  foreign  aaristanoe  programs. 

SD-419 
kOOpjn. 
Appniniatloni 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  ludd  bearings  on  propoaed  budget  es- 
ttanataa  for  fiscal  year  1988  for  energy 
and  water  development  programs. 

SD-19a 


9:001 

Rules  and  Administration 
Bualneaa  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
IfglalatlAr    and    administrative    busl- 


SR-301 
Veterana' Affairs 
Tto  hold  iaiBk  hearings  with  the  House 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  to 
review  the  legislative  priorities  of 
A1CVXT8,  Vietnam  Veterans  of  Amer- 
ica, and  the  Jewiah  War  Veterans. 

334  Cannon  Building 
9-JOajB. 
Biergy  and  Natural  Resources 
Buaineas  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  bustneas. 

SD-3M 


lOKW 
AppropriatlonB 

Agriculture.  Rural  Development  and  Re- 
lated Agendea  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearlnci  on  iHopoaed  budget  es- 
tlmatea  for  flacal  year  1988  for  the 
Commodity  Puturea  Trading  Commis- 
slon.  and  the  Food  and  Drug  Adminis- 
tiatlan  of  the  Department  of  Health 
■nd  Human  Servioea. 

SD-138 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Approiwlations 

HUD— Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  propoaed  budget  ea- 
timates  for  flacal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment. 

8D-134 
Appropriations 

I  Military  Construction  Subcommittee 
■  To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1988  for  mili- 
tary construction  programs,  focusing 
(m  Air  Force  and  Air  Force  Reaerve 
Components. 

SD-193 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  energy 
and  water  develoiMnent  programs. 

SD-192 
Appropriations 

Cranmerce,  Justice,  State,  the  Judiciary, 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  bearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  jrear  1988  for  inter- 
national organizations  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State. 

S-146,  Capitol 
1:30  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Treasury,  Postal  Service,  and  General 
Qovemment  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearinga  on  propoeed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the 
Office  of  Personnel  Management,  the 
Federal  Election  Commission,  and  the 
Advisory  Commission  on  Intergovern- 
mental Relations. 

SD-124 
100  pjn. 

Appropriations 
i  Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
I         tee 

To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the 
Strategic  Petroleum  Reserve,  Naval 
Petroleum  Reserve,  and  the  Office  of 
Emergency  Preparedness. 

SD-116 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 

To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1088  for  energy 
and  water  development  programs. 

SD-192 

April  2 

9:30  tun. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Foreign  Commerce  and  Tourism  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  year  1988 
for  the  UJ3.  Travel  and  Tourism  Ad- 
ministration,   Department    of    Com- 
merce. 

SR-2S3 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Research  and  Development  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  dean 
coal  technology  program. 

SD-366 
10:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 

HUD— Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  propoaed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
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fartment  of  wnmiwy  tuA  Urban  De- 
velopment. 

8D-124 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
aiittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  propoaed  budget  ea- 
Umates  for  fiscal  year  1988  for  energy 
and  water  development  programs. 

SD-19a 
Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
ftmunittee 
T4  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  St. 
jAwrenoe  Seaway  Development  Corpo- 
ration, and  the  Architectural  Trans- 
portation Barriers  Compliance  Board. 

SD-138 
Foreign  Relations 
BgsineBS  meeting,  to  mark  up  proposed 
legislation  authorizing  funds  for  fisai 
year  1988  for  the  Department  of  State, 
V&.  Information  Aigency,  Board  for 
International  Broadcasting,  and  the 
t7A  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Asency. 

SD-419 
2:00  pim. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
Ta  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1088  for  the 
Indian  Health  Service  of  the  Depart- 
moit  of  Health  and  Human  Services, 
and  the  Navajo  and  Hopl  Indian  Relo- 
cation Commission. 

SI>-138 
Appropriations 

En9gy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
TO  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  energy 
Imd  water  development  programs 
.  SD-192 

I  APRILS 

9:30  «jn. 
Appropriations 

Treasury,    Postal   Service,    and   General 
Government  Subcommittee 
Tb  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the 
"United  States  Postal  Service. 

SD-116 
Finance 

Taxation  and  Debt  Management  Subcom- 
mittee 
lb  hold  hearings  on  S.  58,  to  make  per- 
manent and  increase  the  income  tax 
jcredlt  for  increasing  research  activi- 
ties, and  proposals  regarding  the  allo- 
cation of  domestic  research  expenses. 

SD-215 
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on  Caribbean  Basin  Construction  Pro- 


SD-192 


Aprils 
9:00  gjn. 
Appropriations 

Agriculture,  Rural  Development  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  bearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  rural  devel- 
opment, and  related  agencies. 

SD-138 
10:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 

IiUtitary  Construction  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1988  for  mili- 
tary construction  programs,  focusing 


APRIL7 


9:001 
Appropriations 

Agriculture,  Rural  Develoinnent  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  Sulicommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
Umatea  for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  rural  devel- 
opment, and  related  agencies. 

SD-138 
9:30  ajn. 
Cmnmeroe,  Science,  and  Tranqwrtation 
Aviation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  alrpOTt  improvement 
program. 

SR-283 
Environment  and  Public  Worics 
Environmental  Protection  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  8.  675,  authorizing 
funds  for  fiscal  years  1988-1992  for 
programs  of  the  Endangered  Species 
Act 

SD-406 
2:00  pjn. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Research  and  Development  Subcommittee 
To   hold  hearings  on   the  President's 
budget  request  for  fiscal  year  1988  for 
the  Department  of  Energy's  Office  of 
Energy  Research  for  the  Supercon- 
ducting Super  Collider  (SSC). 

SD-366 

APRILS 

9:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Agriculture,  Rural  Development  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  rural  devel- 
opment, and  related  agencies. 

SD-138 
9:30  ajn. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Aviation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  the  national 
alromce  system  plan. 

SR-253 
10:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  energy 
and  water  development  programs,  fo- 
cusing on  nuclear  fission,  uranium  en- 
richment, and  the  nuclear  waste  man- 
agement. 

SD-192 
Appropriations 

Commerce,  Justice,  State,  the  Judiciary, 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearinga  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1088  for  the  Se- 
curities and  Exchange  Commission 
and  the  Civil  Rights  Commission. 

S-146,  Capitol 
2:00  pjn. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  tbe 
UJ3.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior. 

SD-192 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

APRIL9 
9:30  ajn. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Researeh  and  Development  Subcommittee 
To  resume  oversight  hearinga  on  clean 
coal  technology  program. 

SD-366 

10:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 

HUD— Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  Nar 
tlonal  Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration. 

SD-124 
Appropriations 

Trauvortation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  propoaed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  and 
the  Research  and  Special  Programs 
Administration  of  the  Department  of 
Tranqwrtation. 

SD-138 
1:00  pjn. 
Appropriations: 

Agriculture,  Rtiral  Development  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  Subccmmilttee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  rural  devel- 
opment, and  related  agencies. 

SD-138 

2:00  pjn. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  propoeed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the 
EMergy  Information  Administration 
and  the  Economic  Regulatory  Admin- 
istration, Department  of  Energy. 

SD-192 


APRIL  10 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Treasury,  Postal  Service,  and  General 
Government  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearinga  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partment of  the  Treasury,  UJ3.  Postal 
Service,  and  general  government. 

SD-192 
10:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration. 

SD-124 


APRIL  21 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
to  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  Department 
of  the  Interior. 

SD-192 


5745 


APRIL  22 


9:30  I 

Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Servlcea,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Ageadea  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partment of  FiduMtion.  focusing  on 
the  Office  of  the  Secretary,  and  sala- 
ries and  expenses. 

SD-193 
10:00  ajxL 
Appropriations 

Commerce,  Justice,  State,  the  Judiciary, 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  propoaed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the 
Small  Business  Administeation,  and 
the  Federal  Trade  Commiaaion. 

8-146,  Capitol 
2:00  pjn. 
^propriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  Ge- 
ological Survey,  Department  of  the  In- 
terior. 

SD-192 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  closed  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1988 
for  energy  and  water  development  pro- 
grams, focusing  on  the  Department  of 
Energy  national  laboratories. 

SD-lie 

APRIL  23 
9:30  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  propoaed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partment of  Education,  focusing  on 
compensatory  education  for  the  disad- 
vantaged, special  programs,  imiiact 
aid,  bilingual  education,  immigrant 
and  refugee  education,  education  for 
the  handicapped,  rehabilitation  serv- 
ices and  handicapped  research,  qiecial 
institutions  (Includes  American  Print- 
ing House  for  the  Blind,  National 
Technical  Institute  for  the  Deaf,  and 
Gallaudet  College),  and  vocational  and 
adult  education. 

SD-193 
Conmierce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Science,  Technology,  and  I^Mce  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  programs  of  the 
Elarthquake   Hazards   Reduction   Act 
(P.L.  95-124). 

SR-2S3 
10:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Military  Construction  Subccmunittee 
To  resimie  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1988  for  mili- 
tary construction  programs,  focusing 
on  Army  and  Army  Reserve  Compo- 
nents. 

SD-134 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  closed  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1988 
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2:30) 
Appropriations 
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r  and  water  development  pro- 

,  f ocuitaic  on  Atnnic  Enwgy  De- 
laetMtta. 

SD-116 
^111  opriatlwfM 

TtaiHpartatkm  end  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
ecaaiBtttee 
To  hold  taeartnsa  on  piopoaed  budget  es- 
ttmatea  tat  fiical  year  1988  for  the 
VJB.  Co— t  Guard,  Department  of 
Traoaportation. 

SO-138 
2:00  pjn. 
Appraintettaiia 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  h(dd  hearlngB  on  proposed  budget  es- 
ttanatea  for  flacal  year  1088  for  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  focusing  on 
tbe  Otfioe  of  the  Secretary  and  the 
Ofttoe  of  the  Solicitor. 

SD-102 
2:30  pjn. 
AwnyttMtt/nm 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  heartnga  on  proposed  budget  es- 
ttmatea  tm  flaeal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partment of  Education,  focusing  on 
student  ffnanrial  assistance,  guaran- 
teed student  loans,  higher  education, 
higher  education  facilities  loans  and 
taiauranoe,  college  housing  loans, 
Howard  Univeralty,  education  research 
and  statistics,  and  libraries. 

SD-138 

APRIL  24 

10:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 

HUD— Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
TO  hold  h*^*'*"g»  on  proposed  budget  es- 
*«~«*^  for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board, 
Nei^borhood  Reinvestment  Corpora- 
tion, and  the  National  Institute  of 
Building  Sciences. 

SD-124 

APRIL  27 

lOMajn. 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  energy 
and  water  development,  focusing  on 
certain  activities  of  the  Department  of 
Energy. 

S£>-192 

APRIL  28 

lOHMajn. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  h(dd  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  securi- 
ty assistance  programs. 

S-126,  Capitol 
2:00  pjn. 
Approprlatloos 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  h(dd  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  focusing  on 
the  Bureau  of  Mines,  and  the  Office  of 
Sorfaoe  Mining.  Reclamation  and  En- 
forcement. 

SD-192 
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APRIL  29 
IttOOajn. 
Appropriations 

Commerce,  Justice,  State,  the  Judiciary, 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partment of  Justice,  focusing  on  the 
Office  of  Attorney  General,  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service,  and 
the  Federal  Prison  System. 

S-146,  Capitol 


I 


APRIL  30 


9S0 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  focusing  on 
territorial  governments. 

SD-124 
10:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  defense 
security  assistance  programs. 

S-126,  Capitol 
Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the 
Urban  Mass  Transit  Administration  of 
the  Department  of  Transportation, 
and  the  Washington  Metropolitan 
Transit  Authority. 

SD-138 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  focusing  on 
territorial  affairs. 

SD-192 

MAY  4 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partments of  Labor,  Health  and 
Human  Services,  Education,  and  relat- 
ed agencies. 

SD-192 

I  MAYS 

9t30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee. 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partments of  Labor,  Health  and 
Human  Services,  Education,  and  relat- 
ed agencies. 

S-138 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the 
Smithsonian  Institution.  Woodrow 
Wilson  International  Center  for  Schol- 


ars,   and    the    Holocaust    Memorial 
Council 

SD-138 

I  MAY  6 

9:30  aji. 
Appippriatlons 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencl««  Subcom- 
mittee. 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
nartments  of  Labor,  Health  and 
Human  Services,  Education,  and  relat- 
ed agencies. 

SD-116 
10:00  Skm. 
Appiopriations 

BUlitjary  Construction  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1988  for  mili- 
tary construction  programs,  focusing 
en  defense  agencies. 

SD-192 
AppfopriaUons 

Commerce,  Justice,  State,  the  Judiciary, 
afnd  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court,  and  for  the  De- 
partment of  Justice,  focusing  on  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  Drug 
Enforcement  Administration,  and  the 
U.S.  Marshals,  Service. 

S-146,  Capitol 
2:30  pjn. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
oation,  and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partments of  Labor,  Health  and 
Human  Services,  Education,  and  relat- 
ed agencies. 

SD-116 

MAY  7 
9:00  ain. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  fossU 
energy,  and  clean  coal  technology  pro- 
grams. 

SIV192 
9:30  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Himian  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
TO  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partments of  Labor,  Health  and 
Human  Services,  Education,  and  relat- 
ed agencies. 

SD-116 
10:00  aon. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the 
Federal  Aviation  Administration,  and 
the  General  Accoimting  Office  (FAA 
operations). 

SD-138 


2:30) 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partments of  Labor,  Health  and 
Human  Services,  Education,  and  relat- 
ed agencies. 

SD-116 

MAYS 


9:30 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partments of  Labor,  Health  and 
Hiunan  Services,  Education,  and  relat- 
ed agencies. 

SD-192 

10:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 

HUD— Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1088  for  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment, and  independent  agencies. 

SD-124 

Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the 
Federal  Aviation  Administration  of 
the  Department  of  Transportation, 
and  the  General  Accounting  Office  (R. 
E  &;  D,  F  &  E,  Airport  Grants). 

SD-138 

2:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partments of  Labor,  Health  and 
Human  Services,  Education,  and  relat- 
ed agencies. 

SD-192 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

MAY  12 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreisii  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  bearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  certain 
export  financing  programs. 

SD-126,  Capitol 
Appropriations 

Commerce,  Justice,  State,  the  Judiciary, 
and  Related  Agencies 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the 
Legal  Services  Corporation,  and  the 
E^ual  Employment  Opportunity  Com- 
mission. 

SD-146,  Capitol 
MAY  13 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreisii  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  bold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  foreign 
assistance  programs. 

SD-126,  Capitol 
Appropriations 

Commerce,  Justice,  State,  the  Judiciary, 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partments of  Commerce,  Jiistice, 
State,  the  Judiciary,  and  related  agen- 
cies. 

SD-146,  Capitol 
Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partments of  Transportation  and  re- 
lated agencies. 

SD-138 

MAY  14 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  and  relat- 
ed agencies. 

SD-138 

MAY  IS 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD — Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
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partment  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment, and  ind^>endent  agendea. 

SD-124 

MAY  20 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Commerce,  Justice,  State,  the  Judiciary, 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  Ju- 
dicial Conference,  Commlaslon  on  the 
Bicentennial  of  the  Constitution,  UJ3. 
Sentencing  Commission,  and  the  State 
Justice  Institute. 

S-146,  Cu>itol 

JUNE  23 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold   hearings  to  review  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1988 
for  the  Department  of  State. 

SD-192 


CANCELLATIONS 

MARCH  17 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  energy 
conservation,  and  the  National  Ci4>ital 
Planning  Commission. 

SD-192 

MARCH  18 
9:30  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-366 

MARCH  23 
9:30  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  to  review  the 
Department  of  the  Interior's  proposed 
S-year  Outer  Continental  Shelf  leasing 
plan. 

SD-366 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— rae«cfa|(,  March  17,  1987 


The  House  met  at  12  noon. 

The  Chaplain.  Rev.  James  David 
Ford,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Blessed  is  the  nation  whose  God  is 
the  Lord  *  •  '.—Psalm  33:12. 

As  our  Nation  has  been  blessed  by 
the  bounty  of  Your  manifold  gifts,  O 
God,  so  make  us  appreciative  of  those 
blessings. 

May  we  not  lose  the  vision  of  that 
act  that  is  greater  than  every  other 
act— the  act  of  thanksgiving.  Though 
we  are  so  aware  of  the  difficulties  of 
our  time  and  the  problems  to  be  faced, 
yet  may  we  see  the  importance  of 
giving  praise  in  aU  the  gifts  that  are 
ours,  especially  the  gift  of  life  itself. 
With  the  attitude  of  thanksgiving  may 
we  go  forward  to  serve  others  and  do 
those  good  deeds  that  acknowledge 
Your  blessings  upon  us.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE 
ON  RULES  TO  FILE  A  RULE 
PROVIDING  FOR  CONSIDER- 
ATION  OP  CONFERENCE 

REPORT  ON  H.R.  2,  SURFACE 
TRANSPORTATION  AND  UNI- 
FORM RELOCATION  ASSIST- 
ANCE ACT  OF  1987,  AND  A  CON- 
CURRENT RESOLUTION  RELAT- 
ING TO  MAXIMUM  SPEED 
LIMIT 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  have  until  7  p.m.  this 
evening,  Tuesday,  March  17.  1987,  to 
file  a  privileged  resolution  providing 
for  the  consideration  of  the  confer- 
ence report  on  H.R.  2,  the  Surface 
Transportation  and  Uniform  Reloca- 
tion Assistance  Act,  and  a  concurrent 
resolution  relating  to  the  maximimi 
speed  limit.    

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Code,  section  4355(a),  the  Chair  ap- 
points as  members  of  the  Board  of 
Visitors  to  the  U.S.  Military  Academy, 
the  following  Members  on  the  part  of 
the  House: 

Mr.  Hefner  of  North  Carolina; 

Mr.  Pickett  of  Virginia; 

Mr.  Fish  of  New  York;  and 

Mr.  LowERY  of  California. 


REMOVAL  OF  NAME  OF  MEMBER 
AS  COSPONSOR  OF  H.R.  782 

Mr.  CRAIG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  name  be 
withdrawn  from  cosponsorship  of  H.R. 
782.  

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Idaho? 

There  was  no  objection. 


The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  announces  to  the 
House  his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I,  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Hallen,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  a  concur- 
rent resolution  of  the  following  title, 
in  which  the  concurrence  of  the  House 
is  requested. 

S.  Con.  Res.  24.  Concurrent  Resolution 
supporting  the  initiative  of  Central  Ameri- 
can heads  of  state,  meeting  in  San  Jose. 
Costa  Rica,  in  formulating  a  regional  pro- 
posal for  bringing  about  an  end  to  the 
armed  conflict  in  Central  America,  and  for 
other  purposes. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE 
'  SPEAKER 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  would 
like  to  announce  that  it  is  the  inten- 
tion of  the  Chair  to  postpone  1-minute 
speeches  today  until  aifter  the  bills 
under  suspension  of  the  rules.  This  is 
the  day  for  suspensions. 

Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  clause 
5,  rule  I,  the  Chair  announces  that  he 
will  postpone  further  proceedings 
today  on  both  motions  to  suspend  the 
rules  on  which  a  recorded  vote  or  the 
yeas  and  nays  are  ordered,  or  on  which 
the  vote  is  objected  to  under  clause  4 
of  rule  XV. 

Such  rollcall  votes,  if  postponed,  will 
be  taken  after  debate  has  been  con- 
cluded on  both  motions  to  suspend  the 
rules. 


APPOINTMENT  AS  MEMBERS  OF 
BOARD    OF    VISITORS    TO    THE 
U.S.  MILITARY  ACADEMY 
The    SPEAKER.    Pursuant    to    the 

provisions   of  title   10,   United  States 


MAKING  THE  NEW  GI  BILL 
PERMANENT 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  move  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass 
the  bill  (H.R.  1085)  to  amend  title  38, 
United  States  Code,  to  make  perma- 
nent the  new  GI  bill  educational  as- 
sistance programs  established  by  chap- 
ter 30  of  such  title,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R.  1085 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of   the    United   States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  1.  ELIMINATION  OF  TEMPORAL  RESTRIC- 
TIONS ON  AVAILABILITY  OF  NEW  GI 
BILL  EDUCATIONAL  ASSISTANCE  PRO- 
GRAMS. 

(a)  Active  Duty  Program.— Section 
1411(a)(1)(A)  of  title  38,  United  SUtes  Code, 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "during  the 
period  begirming  on  July  1,  1985,  and  ending 
on  June  30,  1988,"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "after  June  30,  1985,". 

(b)  Active  Dtrrv  and  Selected  Reserve 
Program.— Section  1412(a)(1)(A)  of  such 
title  is  amended  by  striking  out  "during  the 
period  beginning  on  July  1,  1985,  and  ending 
on  June  30.  1988,"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "after  June  30, 1985,". 

(c)  Selected  Reserve  Program.— Section 
2132(a)(1)  of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "during  the  period 


D  This  symbol  represents  the  time  of  day  during  the  House  proceedings,  e.g.,  D  1407  is  2H)7  p.m. 
Matter  set  in  this  typeface  indicates  words  inserted  or  ^>pended,  rather  than  spoken,  by  a  Member  of  the  House  on  tlie  floor. 
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begbmlnc  <hi  Jxily  1.  1085,  and  ending  on 
June  30,  1988"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"after  June  30. 1S85". 

nc  X.  NEW  SHOKT  TITLK. 

Section  701  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
AuthoriiaUon  Act,  1985  (PubUc  Law  98-525; 
38  UJS.C.  101  note)  is  amended  to  read  as 

foUOWK 

"SHORT  titlx 
"Sk.  701.  The  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
'Montgfxnery  OI  BiU  Act  of  1984'.". 

The   SPEIAKER.    Pursuant    to    the 


actually  it  ho^  paid  back  to  the  Treas- 
ury many  times  the  amount  that  has 
been  invested  in  making  it  possible  for 
young  Americans  of  modest  economic 
circumstances  to  gain  college  educa- 
tion. 

I  commend  the  gentleman  and  his 
committee  and  I  commend  tlie  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  for  its  part 
in  bringing  this  legisJation  to  the 
floor. 


So,  Mr.  Speaker,  today  we  consider 
whether  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
young  Americans  will  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  go  to  college.  Today  is  the 
day  we  Will  let  our  future  veterans 
know  if  their  cotmtry  is  going  to  con- 
tinue to  provide  them  with  education 
assistance  to  help  them  readjust  to  ci- 
vilian society.  Today  we  decide  wheth- 
er or  not  to  give  our  Armed  Forces  the 
proper  device  to  attract  quality  per- 


i X  — 2 


Brig.  Gen.  Paul  Funk,  assistant  com- 
mandant of  the  Army  Armor  School  at 
Fort  Knox,  who  has  commanded 
troops  over  the  past  three  decades, 
says  the  young  people  coming  into  the 
Army  today  are  the  best  ever.  Accord- 
ing to  General  Funk,  "The  new  GI  bill 
has  made  the  Army  a  great  place  to 
soldier." 

The  adjutant  general  of  Kentucky, 
Gen.  Billy  Wellman,  told  us:  "The  new 
GI  bill  is  the  most  attractive  and  im- 


What  we  do  today  will  play  a  pivotal 
role  in  the  future  of  our  children,  the 
future  of  our  military,  the  futiu-e  of 
our  colleges,  and  the  future  of  Amer- 
ica. 

As  I  stated  previously,  I'm  grateful 
to  Speaker  Wright  for  his  leadership 
and  strong  support  of  this  legislation. 

I  am  most  grateful  for  the  support 
of  the  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee,  the 
very  able  gentleman  from  New  York 


the  program  today.  The  Senator  from 
Hawaii.  Spark  Matsuhaga.  has  also 
played  a  criticsl  role  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  new  GI  bill,  and  I  am 
grateful  to  him.  I  am  grateful  for  the 
cooperation  of  all  members  of  the 
Senate  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  strongest  advocacy 
for  the  new  GI  bill  on  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee  has  been 
from  the  distinguished  Senator  from 


-rri..  ^t*^^i.i \ 
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*«f«""<T^  (m  July  1,  1985.  and  ending  on 
June  SO.  1968"  tod  inaertiag  in  lieu  thereof 
"after  June  30.  IMS", 
nc  1.  mw  aaoRT  nTLK. 

Sectkm  701  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
Autborlnaion  Act.  1985  (PubUc  Law  98-525; 
3S  UjB-C.  101  note)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"SHORT  TITLK 

"Sac.  701.  The  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
'MoDtgomery  OI  BUI  Act  of  1984'.". 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the 
rule,  a  second  is  not  required  on  this 
motion. 

The  gentleman  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  MomooMBRT]  will  be  recognized 
for  20  minutes  and  the  gentleman 
from  New  Yorlc  [Mr.  Solomoit]  will  be 
recognised  for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
we  hmve  a  number  of  Members  who 
have  requested  to  speak  on  this  legis- 
lation. I  ask  unanimous  consent  for  an 
additional  20  minutes  to  be  equally  di- 
vided and  controlled  by  myself  and  the 
ranking  minority  Member. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Montgomert] 
will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes  and 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
SoLOMOHl  will  be  recognized  for  30 
minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Montgoiocrt]. 

Bfr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  yield  myself  as  much  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  first  thank  the 
many  people  in  this  Chamber  for 
making  this  day  possible.  This  was  a 
team  effort  and  so  many  deserve 
credit  for  this  historic  bill. 

Bftr.  Speaker,  while  you  are  still  in 
the  Chamber,  let  me  thank  you  very 
much  for  the  support  that  you  have 
given  this  peacetime  legislation  and 
the  comments  that  you  have  made 
that  make  it  possible  that  we  can 
bring  this  legislation  to  the  floor 
today. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  our  Speaker,  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Wright],  for  any 
comments  he  may  wish  to  make. 

B£r.  WRIGHT.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  and  for  his  com- 
ments. 

I  want  to  congratulate  the  gentle- 
man as  well  as  the  gentlewoman  from 
Maryland  [Mrs.  Btkon]  and  the 
others  who  have  participated  in  draft- 
ing this  very  important  landmark  leg- 
islation. 

It  is  my  firm  judgment  that  no  in- 
vestment our  Government  ever  has 
made,  at  least  in  recent  times,  has 
been  as  productive  as  the  GI  bUl  of 
rights.  It  has  produced  not  only  a 
richer  social  fabric  for  our  Nation,  but 


actually  it  h:;;i  paid  back  to  the  Treas- 
ury many  times  the  amoimt  that  has 
been  invested  in  making  it  possible  for 
young  Americans  of  modest  economic 
circumstances  to  gain  coUege  educa- 
tion. 

I  commend  the  gentleman  and  his 
committee  and  I  commend  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  for  its  part 
in  bringing  this  legislation  to  the 
floor. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  I  tharJt  the 
Speaker  for  his  comments. 

I  would  like  to  quote  what  the  gen- 
tleman said  recently  in  a  nationally 
televised  address.  He  said: 

The  very  best  financial  investment  this 
country  has  made  was  the  GI  Bill  of  Rights 
after  World  War  II.  It  sent  an  entire  genera- 
tion of  Americans  to  college,  and  our  coun- 
try has  been  reaping  the  dividends  ever 
since. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker. 

I  rise  in  support  of  making  the 
peacetime  GI  bill  permanent  legisla- 
tion. The  test  program  has  been  a 
total  euccess  with  the  January  partici- 
patioD  rate  by  the  combined  services 
running  over  64  percent. 

D  1210 

The  Army  has  led  with  81  percent 
participation.  Over  265.000  recruits  on 
active  duty  have  signed  up  for  these 
educational  benefits,  and  already, 
46,000  members  of  the  National  Guard 
and  Reserve  have  entered  school 
under  the  new  GI  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  point 
out,  there  will  be  no  cost  to  the  Feder- 
al Government  until  after  the  year 
1992  Should  this  bill  be  enacted.  That 
is  because  the  reduction  in  pay  of  $100 
a  month  for  12  months  by  the  service- 
member  for  the  educational  benefits 
to  be  provided  will  save  the  Govern- 
ment at  least  $318  million  plus  6  per- 
cent Interest  over  the  next  few  years. 

The  GI  bill  is  basically  a  readjust- 
ment program  for  those  who  volunteer 
to  serve  their  country.  It  will  give 
those  individuals  the  opportunity  to 
improve  themselves  after  leaving  the 
military.  It  is  estimated  the  Govern- 
ment will  get  a  minimum  of  3:1  pay- 
back on  this  program. 

The  Army  has  been  pushing  the  GI 
bill  and  the  Army  college  fund  very 
strongly,  and  for  the  first  3  months  of 
fiscal  year  1987,  the  Army  has  signed 
up  more  quality  recruits  than  the 
other  services.  We  think  it  is  because 
of  the  GI  bill. 

It  has  played  a  major  role  in  saving 
the  All-Volunteer  Force.  Now  is  the 
time  to  assure  our  future  volunteers 
that  the  program  will  be  available 
when  they  need  it;  and  as  Speaker 
Wright  has  said,  this  is  one  of  the 
best  investments  that  we  have  ever 
had  for  our  country. 

So  I  ask  my  colleagues,  "What's 
wrong  with  helping  this  new  genera- 
tion with  a  program  that  works?" 


So,  Mr.  Speaker,  today  we  consider 
whether  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
young  Americans  wiU  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  go  to  college.  Today  is  the 
day  we  Will  let  our  future  veterans 
know  if  their  country  is  going  to  con- 
tinue to  provide  them  with  education 
assistance  to  help  them  readjust  to  ci- 
vilian society.  Today  we  decide  wheth- 
er or  not  to  give  our  Armed  Forces  the 
proper  deivice  to  attract  quality  per- 
sonnel Und  maintain  necessary 
strength  levels.  Today  we  make  a  deci- 
sion that  will  greatly  affect  America's 
future.  Today,  we  consider  H.R.  1085, 
a  bill  that  would  make  the  new  GI  bill 
a  permanant  program. 

Almost  200  Members  of  the  House 
have  joined  as  cosponsors  o'  the  bill. 
That  speiiks  loudly  of  the  program's 
integrity  and  success  and  the  broad 
base  of  support  it  enjoys— in  this  great 
body,  in  the  military,  in  the  education 
communit|r,  and  from  the  American 
public. 

Mr.  Speiker,  a  3-year  test  of  the  new 
GI  bin  cctnes  to  an  end  on  June  30, 
1988.  It  would  be  a  tragic  mistake  to 
shove  such  a  critically  important  and 
successful  program  back  into  the 
closet  without  letting  it  achieve  its  full 
potential. 

What  is  right  about  the  new  GI  bill? 
Why  should  we  allow  it  to  continue 
you  might  ask? 

Just  talk  to  265,000  active-duty  re- 
cruits who  are  participating  in  the  pro- 
gram. 

Ask  the  46,000  members  of  the 
Guard  and  Reserve  who  have  already 
enrolled  in  colleges  throughout  the 
country. 

Listen  to  the  families  of  thousands 
of  young  people  who  would  not  have 
been  able  to  attend  college  or  pursue 
technical  training  without  the  assist- 
ance available  under  the  program. 

Heed  the  advice  and  comments  of 
our  mUitary  recruiters,  one  in  particu- 
lar who  told  us:  "A  lot  of  these  kids 
are  never  going  to  get  into  college 
without  money,  and  jobs  are  hard  to 
find.  We're  meeting  our  quotas  and 
getting  qualified  people,  and  the  new 
GI  bill  ha«  a  lot  to  do  with  it." 

Members  of  the  Veterans'  Affairs 
and  Armed  Services  Committees,  as 
well  as  r^resentatives  of  military  as- 
sociations and  veterans'  service  organi- 
zations, have  accompanied  me  to  serv- 
ice training  bases  around  the  country 
where  we  have  ot>served  tremendous 
enthusiasm  for  the  new  GI  bill.  Ac- 
cording to  those  in  the  best  position  to 
evaluate  tjie  program— base  conunand- 
ers.  recruiters,  trainers— the  program 
gets  an  Arplus  for  its  first  20  months 
of  operation.  It  is  responsible  for 
marked  increases  in  both  numbers  and 
quality.  Ab  for  the  recruits,  practically 
everyone  we  spoke  with  said  he  was  at- 
tracted to  the  service  by  education 
benefits. 


Brig.  Gen.  Paul  Funk,  assistant  com- 
mandant of  the  Army  Armor  School  at 
Fort  Knox,  who  has  commanded 
troops  over  the  past  three  decades, 
says  the  young  people  coming  into  the 
Army  today  are  the  best  ever.  Accord- 
ing to  General  Funk,  "The  new  GI  bill 
has  made  the  Army  a  great  place  to 
soldier." 

The  adjutant  general  of  Kentucky, 
Gen.  Billy  Wellman.  told  us:  "The  new 
GI  bill  is  the  most  attractive  and  im- 
portant benefit  we  have  to  offer  •  •  •. 
I  don't  know  of  any  program  more  im- 
portant to  the  military— Guard,  Re- 
serve, and  Active  Force— than  the  new 
GI  bill." 

The  new  GI  bill  is  succeeding  as  a  re- 
adjustment benefit  for  former  service 
personnel  and  as  a  powerful  recruit- 
ment and  retention  tool  for  the  All- 
Volunteer  Force. 

More  than  90  percent  of  the  Army's 
recruits  today  are  high  school  gradu- 
ates, up  from  54  percent  in  1980.  The 
percentage  of  Army  recruits  scoring  in 
the  upper  half  of  the  Armed  Forces 
qualification  test  [AFQT]  increased  by 
37  percent  during  the  same  period. 
Quality  male  recruits  increased  10  per- 
cent duaing  the  first  year  of  the  new 
GI  bill  over  the  final  12  months  of 
VEAP,  the  previous  education  pro- 
gram, a  program  which  proved  to  be  a 
dismal  failure. 

The  first  year  impact  of  the  new  GI 
bill  on  Army  Reserve  recruitment  was 
equally  impressive.  Army  Reserve  high 
quality  recruits  increased  24  percent 
and  6-year  enlistments  increased  28 
percent  over  the  year  prior  to  the  im- 
plementation of  this  new  program. 

The  other  services  are  as  enthusias- 
tic as  the  Army  in  their  support  for 
continuation  of  the  new  GI  bUl.  They 
rate  the  program  as  a  critical  compo- 
nent of  their  recruiting  package. 

There  simply  aren't  as  many  18- 
year-old  males  as  there  once  were. 
Studies  show  that  we'll  have  to  recruit 
one  out  of  every  two  eligible  noncol- 
lege  males  beginning  in  the  early 
1990's  just  to  maintain  the  current 
military  personnel  strength  levels.  Re- 
cruiters are  going  to  have  a  tough  time 
attracting  those  kinds  of  numbers 
unless  we  provide  them  with  the 
proper  tools  to  compete  with  private- 
sector  employers  for  the  attention  of 
ambitious,  highly  motivated  young 
people  of  recruitment  age. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  give  favor- 
able consideration  to  H.R.  1085,  which 
would  make  no  other  changes  in  the 
new  GI  bill  other  than  to  allow  it  to 
continue  its  good  works.  We  now  have 
a  broad  cross-section  of  recruits,  many 
who  are  college-bound,  and  we're  get- 
ting finer  quality  personnel  than  I've 
seen  in  the  35  years  I've  been  dealing 
with  the  military.  It  is  our  responsibil- 
ity to  continue  to  enable  those  who 
protect  our  freedom  to  also  pursue 
their  personal  freedom  and  self-im- 
provement through  education. 


What  we  do  today  will  play  a  pivotal 
role  in  the  future  of  our  children,  the 
future  of  oiu-  military,  the  future  of 
our  colleges,  and  the  future  of  Amer- 
ica. 

As  I  stated  previously,  I'm  grateful 
to  Speaker  Wright  for  his  leadership 
and  strong  support  of  this  legislation. 

I  am  most  grateful  for  the  support 
of  the  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee,  the 
very  able  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Solomon].  Without  the  hard 
work  of  my  good  friend,  this  bill  could 
not  have  been  brought  to  the  House  so 
early  in  the  session. 

I  want  to  thank  Mr.  Dowtdy,  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  Mississippi 
who  chairs  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Sub- 
committee on  Education,  Training  and 
Employment,  and  Mr.  Smith  of  New 
Jersey,  the  subcommittee's  ranking 
minority  member,  for  their  leadership 
in  making  H.R.  1085  a  priority  bill  in 
the  subconmiittee  and  for  bringing 
this  measure  to  the  floor  for  consider- 
ation. 

Certainly,  I  must  thank  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  Hammerschmidt]  who  has  been  a 
very  dedicated  advocate  of  the  new  GI 
bill  and  who,  as  the  former  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs Committee,  was  instrumental  in 
the  development  of  the  test  program 
we  enacted  in  1984. 

I  also  want  to  express  my  apprecia- 
tion to  the  distinguished  gentlelady 
from  Maryland  [Mrs.  Btron]  who 
chairs  the  Armed  Services  Subcommit- 
tee on  Military  Personnel  and  Com- 
pensation, and  my  good  friend,  Mr. 
Bateman  of  Virginia,  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  subcommittee,  for 
giiiding  H.R.  1085  through  the  Ajmed 
Services  Committee.  I'm  grateful  for 
the  cooperation  of  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Aspin],  and  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  committee,  Mr.  Dick- 
inson of  Alabama. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Senate  Veteran's 
Affairs  Committee  ordered  reported 
on  February  26,  1987,  S.  12,  a  bill 
almost  identical  to  H.R.  1085.  This 
measure  is  expected  to  be  on  the 
Senate  floor  by  early  May.  I  want  to 
thank  my  friend,  Alan  Cranston,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  California, 
who  has  been  an  outspoken  advocate 
of  the  new  GI  bill.  I  also  appreciate 
the  strong  support  from  my  good 
friend  from  Alaska,  Senator  Frank 
MuRKOWSKi.  He  has  been  with  us  on 
this  issue  all  the  way.  Last,  but  not 
least,  I  certainly  want  to  acknowledge 
and  express  my  appreciation  for  the 
cooperation  that  I  received  from  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Wyoming, 
Al  Simpson.  When  we  enacted  the  3- 
year  test  program.  Had  Senator  Simp- 
son not  agreed  tliat  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration should  pay  for  the  basic 
benefit,  we  probably  would  not  have 


the  program  today.  The  Senator  from 
Hawaii,  Spark  Matsuhaga.  has  also 
played  a  critical  role  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  new  GI  bill,  and  I  am 
grateful  to  him.  I  am  grateful  for  the 
cooperation  of  all  members  of  the 
Senate  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  strongest  advocacy 
for  the  new  GI  bill  on  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee  has  been 
from  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Maine,  Bill  Cohen.  His  effective  lead- 
ership in  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee of  the  Senate  was  the  key  factor  in 
getting  the  new  GI  bill  enacted  in 
1984.  He  has  been  a  great  supporter  of 
the  program  from  the  beginning.  Sen- 
ator Bill  Armstrong  of  Colorado  has 
been  another  strong  advocate  and  key 
player  in  the  establishment  of  the  new 
GI  bill.  He  has  been  out  front  on  this 
program  since  the  first  bill  was  intro- 
duced in  1981. 

I  also  want  to  acknowledge  the  out- 
standing work  done  on  the  new  GI  bill 
by  the  staff  of  the  Senate  Veterans' 
Affairs  Committee.  I  greatly  i^ipreci- 
ate  the  support  of  the  majority  chief 
counsel /staff  director,  Jon  Steinberg, 
and  his  excellent  staff.  I  also  want  to 
thank  Tony  Principi,  the  minority 
chief  counsel/staff  director,  and  his 
fine  staff,  for  their  hard  work  on 
behalf  of  the  new  GI  bill.  I  especially 
want  to  thank  Jim  Dykstra.  who  did 
most  of  the  staff  work  for  Senator 
Cohen.  Jim  was  recently  appomted  mi- 
nority staff  director  of  the  Select 
Committee  on  Intelligence.  His  help 
has  been  invaluable  throughout  the 
process. 

Special  thanks  should  also  go  to 
Karen  Heath,  Debbie  Lee,  John  Sulli- 
van, Kim  Wincup,  and  Bill  Hogan  of 
the  House  Armed  Services  Committee 
staff.  They  have  been  a  big  help  in  the 
development  and  passage  of  the  new 
GI  bill,  and  I  appreciate  their  efforts. 

I  also  want  to  thank  Bob  Cover  and 
Joe  Womack  of  the  House  Legislative 
Counsel's  Office,  and  Hugh  Evans  of 
the  Senate  Legislative  Counsel's 
Office. 

Finally,  my  thanks  go  to  the  staff  of 
the  House  Veterans'  Affairs  Commit- 
tee—Jill Cochran,  Beth  Kilker,  Jim 
Holley,  Rufus  Wilson,  Candis  Sniffen. 
Richard  Shultz  and  Mack  Fleming— 
for  their  assistance.  Last  but  not  least, 
I  want  to  thank  Frank  Stover,  who 
helped  so  much  m  1984  getting  the 
new  GI  bill  enacted.  Frank  has  since 
retired  from  the  committee  staff,  but  I 
will  always  remember  all  the  work  he 
did  on  the  new  GI  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  If  I  may,  I  would  like 
to  pay  special  tribute  to  some  of  the 
people  who  have  devoted  an  enormous 
amount  of  time  and  energy  behind  the 
scenes  to  ensure  the  success  of  the 
new  GI  bill.  Without  their  support, 
and  without  the  information  and  sta- 
tistics they  have  supplied,  the  new  GI 
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bOl  would  not  be  the  effective  pro- 
gnm  it  is  today. 

ACTITBKNKXI 

Ue.  Al  Bemla— Anny. 

Ltc  Jbe  Selmmn— Army. 

Ltc  Ron  Jofanston— Army. 

Mr.  Oeorge  Karuik— Air  Porce. 

Ma.  JUde  Korol— Navy. 

Major  AI  Ptngree— Marine  Corps. 

Ma.  Gall  CbrtaUanam— Coaat  Guard. 

imTS  ooMFuauiis 
Sfc.  Mike  Oraves— Army  National  Ouard. 
E.  L.  Robertaon— n.S.   Army  Re- 


Odr.  Jim  Spacnole— n.S.  Navy  Reserve. 
Mac     Fred     Richardson— Air     NaUonal 
Guard. 
Major  Fred  Reinero— UJS.  Air  Force  Re- 


Majw^  Dan  FranlOin— UJS.  Marine  Corps 
Reaerve. 

Cdr.  Geone  bele— Coast  Ouard  Reserve. 
mpummT  or  defkrsx 

COL  WHliam  A.  Scott— Director  of  Educa- 
tion Folley. 

Dr.  Lenore  Saltman— Coordinator,  Volun- 
tary Education. 

Finally,  I  want  to  acknowledge  the 
good  work  of  Mr.  Frank  Mensel  of  the 
American  Aoodation  of  Community 
and  Junior  Colleges.  As  far  as  the  edu- 
cation community  goes,  he  stands  out 
as  the  key  Individual  who  enthusiasti- 
cally supported  the  bill  from  the  be- 
ginning and  who  has  been  on  the  road 
telling  community  colleges  throughout 
the  country  about  its  merits. 

I  am  grateful  for  the  support  of  all 
of  these  pe<H>le. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
thebilL 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myaelf  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  ^)eaker,  I  would  like  to  begin  by 
thanfciTig  everyone  who  has  been  in- 
volved in  making  the  new  GI  bill  per- 
manent including  Wayve  Dowdy, 
chairman  of  the  Education,  Training 
and  Employment  Subcommittee  and 
Uie  ranking  member  of  the  subcom- 
mittee. Chris  Smtth.  I  wish  to  particu- 
larly commend  the  hard  work  and  dili- 
gence of  Mr.  MoNTGOifXRT.  It  was  his 
dedication  to  our  men  and  women  in 
uniform  which  made  this  legislation  a 
reality. 

I  am  pleased  that  President  Reagan 
supports  making  the  new  GI  bill  per- 
manent. I  am  also  pleased  that  the 
Montgomery  GI  bill  program  will  con- 
tinue to  be  funded  under  the  VA  be- 
cause the  fundamental  value  of  the  GI 
bill  is  that  of  an  adjustment  benefit. 

Clearly,  the  primary  objective  of  as- 
sisting veterans  in  obtaining  an  educa- 
tion is  the  most  important  benefit  of 
the  program,  although  we  must  ac- 
Imowledge  the  benefits  of  the  program 
in  attracting  high  quality  young 
people  to  our  military  services. 

Mr.  Speaker,  several  members  of  our 
omnmittee  visited  four  military  bases 
recently  to  obtain  firsthand  informa- 
tion about  the  effect  of  the  GI  bill. 


The  unanimity  of  opinion  expressed 
by  all  those  concerned  with  the  GI 
education  program  was  striking.  Base 
commanders,  recruits,  and  recruiters 
all  acknowledged  that  the  GI  bill  is 
the  Bingle  biggest  drawing  card  for  the 
recruitment  of  smart  high  school  grad- 
uatOB.  Time  and  again  the  delegation 
was  told  that  without  the  GI  bill,  mili- 
tary readiness  and  stability  would  de- 
creaee  while  training  costs,  attrition, 
and  discipline  problems  would  in- 
crease. 

Aa  the  pool  of  eligible  recruits  for 
our  Armed  Forces  shrinks  from  9.5 
million  people  in  1987  to  7.8  million 
people  by  1995,  this  legislation  will 
coujiinue  to  be  one  of  the  best  recruit- 
ment tools  we  possess. 

Wthin  3  years,  the  competition  be- 
tween private  industry  and  our  mili- 
tary for  entry  level  Job  holders  will  be 
intense,  and  without  the  GI  bill,  the 
Pentagon  wiU  be  hard  pressed  to  meet 
its  recruitment  goals.  By  the  early 
1990's  it  appears  that  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  recruit  into  the  military  one 
out  of  every  two  eligible  noncollege 
males.  The  success  and  very  survival 
of  the  All-Volunteer  Force  are  at 
stalse. 

Aa  a  readjustment  mechanism  for 
veterans  returning  to  the  civilian 
world; 

Aa  an  incentive  to  attract  high  qual- 
ity young  people  into  the  military 
service;  and 

Aa  an  investment  in  the  men  and 
women  who  have  served  their  country. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  design  a 
better  program  than  the  Montgomery 
GIbill. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  hope  that 
every  Member  of  the  House  would 
support  this  bill  today,  because  the 
very  future  of  America,  and  particular- 
ly our  young  people,  are  at  stake  with 
this  legislation. 

Again,  I  take  off  my  hat  to  the 
chairman  of  the  full  committee,  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi.  Sonnt 
MoiTTGOMERY.  who  hss  done  such  an 
outstanding  Job  in  leading  this  bill  to 
its  fruition  as  a  permanent  piece  of 
legislation. 

N&.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  would  certainly  like  to  thank  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Solo- 
mon], who  is  the  ranlcing  minority 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Veter- 
ans' Affairs,  for  his  kind  remarks  and 
for  his  total  support  of  the  GI  bill. 

ySx.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  be  permitted  to  give  the 
gentlewoman  from  Maryland  [Mrs. 
Byhon]  15  minutes  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  (Mr. 
BomoR  of  Michigan).  Is  there  objec- 
tion to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  IV^  minutes  to  the  gentleman 


from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Dowdy],  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  that 
voted  out  this  OI  biU. 

Mr.  DOWDY  of  Bfississippi.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  rise  in  strong  support  of 
H.R.  1095,  as  amended,  which  is  co- 
sponsored  by  196  of  our  colleagues. 
This  bU]  would  do  two  things.  First. 
H.R.  lOas  would  make  permanent  the 
new  01  bill  programs  provided  under 
chapter  30,  title  38.  and  chapter  106. 
title  10.  It  would  make  no  other  sub- 
stantive changes.  In  addition,  and 
equally  important.  H.R.  1085  would 
name  the  act  which  established  the 
new  GI  bill  the  Montgomery  GI  Bill 
Act  of  1984. 

No  sibgle  individual.  House  or 
Senate,  is  more  deserving  of  this 
honor  than  is  my  colleague  from  Mis- 
sissippi, the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee,  the 
Honorable  G.V.  (Sonny)  Montgomzry. 
As  everyone  in  this  House  knows. 
SoifNY  Montgomery  is  the  author  and 
chief  sponsor  of  the  new  GI  bill.  He 
has  developed  and  niui^ured  this  pro- 
gram sii)ce  1981  when  he  recognized 
the  need  for  an  effective  educational 
assistande  program  for  the  All- Volun- 
teer Force.  He  skillfully  guided  his  leg- 
islation through  the  Congress  and,  on 
October  19,  1984,  the  act  establishing 
the  new  GI  bill  was  signed  into  law. 

Since  that  time.  Sonny  Montgomery 
has  closely  monitored  the  implementa- 
tion and  effectiveness  of  the  new  GI 
bill.  He  has  talked  to  recruits  and  base 
commanders.  He  has  talked  to  recruit- 
ers and  training  officers.  He  has  vis- 
ited training  bases  and  military  en- 
trance processing  stations.  Sonny 
MoNTGOVERY  luiows  tlils  program  and 
Icnows.  because  of  first  hand  observa- 
tion, that  the  new  GI  bill  is  a  great 
success.  The  new  GI  bill  is  good  for  re- 
cruits. It's  good  for  the  Armed  Forces, 
and  it's  good  for  our  country.  It  is 
right  and  proper  that  we  name  the  act 
which  established  the  new  GI  bill 
after  the  individual  who  has  devoted 
so  much  time  and  thought  to  the  de- 
velopment and  success  of  this  pro- 
gram. Without  the  leadership  of 
Sonny  Montgomery,  we  would  not 
have  a  new  GI  bill  today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  since  its  implementa- 
tion on  July  1,  1985,  the  new  GI  bill 
has  proven  its  worth  as  a  readjust- 
ment benefit  and  as  a  powerful  re- 
cruitment and  retention  tool  for  our 
active  military  forces  as  well  as  the  Se- 
lected Reserve.  Current  participation 
rates  are  high,  with  over  260,000  active 
duty  service  personnel  signed  up  for 
the  new  GI  bill.  Already,  more  than 
43.000  members  of  the  Selected  Re- 
serve are  attending  college  under  the 
program.  Without  the  assistance  of 
the  new  GI  bill,  thousands  of  these 
yoimg  people  would  not  have  been 
able  to  afford  postsecondary  training. 
Because  this  additional  education  will 
significantly     increase     the     lifetime 
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earnings  of  these  men  and  women,  the 
Federal  budget  will  benefit  from  the 
increased  taxes  they  will  pay.  Educa- 
tional assistance  is  an  investment  in 
the  future  that  will  repay  the  cost  of 
the  initial  investment  many  times 
over. 

I  recently  visited  service  training 
bases  with  Chairman  Montgomery 
and  other  members  of  the  Veterans' 
Affairs  Committee  and  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  see  the  effectiveness  of  the 
new  GI  bill  first  hand.  We  were  all  im- 
pressed by  the  enthusiasm  expressed 
for  the  program  by  those  in  positions 
of  command.  Even  more  impressive, 
however,  was  the  enthusiasm  ex- 
pressed for  the  new  GI  bill  by  the  re- 
cruits themselves.  Many  told  us  they 
entered  military  service  because  of  the 
educational  assistance  benefits  and 
they  are  grateful  that,  in  exchange  for 
honorable  service,  they  will  be  provid- 
ed with  the  means  to  continue  t'r.sir 
education. 

The  new  GI  bUl.  in  addition  to  pro- 
viding readjustment  assistance,  has 
proven  to  be  a  strong,  cost-effective  re- 
cruitment and  retention  tool  for  our 
Armed  Forces.  Because  participants  in 
the  program  provided  for  active  duty 
service  personnel  agree  to  a  $100-a- 
month  reduction  in  their  basic  pay  for 
12  months,  the  Government  will  col- 
lect as  much  as  $318  million  from 
those  recruits  now  enrolled  in  the  new 
GI  blU.  Additionally,  the  Army  esti- 
mates that  the  reduced  attrition,  re- 
duced Indiscipline,  and  lower  training 
costs  associated  with  the  higher  qual- 
ity recniits  attracted  to  Army  service 
because  of  the  new  GI  bill,  will  result 
in  an  annual  cost  avoidance  of  $234 
million. 

The  Reserve  components  are  also 
telling  us  that  they  are  seeing  cost  sav- 
ings because  of  the  new  GI  bill.  For 
example,  due  to  a  500-percent  increase 
in  the  ratio  of  6-year  extensions  versus 
3-year  extensions,  largely  attributed  to 
the  new  GI  bill,  the  Army  National 
Guard  has  saved  $35  million  in  recruit- 
ing, retention,  and  training  costs  since 
the  implementation  of  the  new  GI  bill. 

Clearly,  this  program  is  doing  what 
its  supporters  said  it  would  do.  The 
new  GI  bill  is  providing  additional 
educational  opportunities  for  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  young  people.  It 
is  also  bringing  smart,  eager  men  and 
women  into  the  Armed  Forces.  We 
have  a  responsibility  in  the  Congress 
to  enact  laws  and  develop  programs 
that  strengthen  our  Nation.  The  new 
GI  bill  is  doing  Just  that.  This  pro- 
gram is  helping  to  ensiue  that  we  are 
a  nation  of  educated  people  and  that 
we  are  a  nation  of  defended  people.  So 
long  as  the  citizens  of  this  country  are 
educated,  and  defended,  our  Nation 
wUl  continue  to  flourish. 

Mr.  Speaker,  before  I  close,  I  want  to 
again  thank  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  full  committee.  Sonny 
Mohtgomkry,  for  his  leadership  on 


this  Issue.  I  also  want  to  commend  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  com- 
mittee. Jerry  Solomon,  for  his  sup- 
port of  the  new  GI  bill.  I  particularly 
want  to  acknowledge  the  assistance 
and  cooperation  of  the  ranking  minor- 
ity member  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Education,  Training,  and  Employ- 
ment, CThris  Smith.  Finally.  I  want  to 
thank  all  members  of  the  subcommit- 
tee for  their  enthusiastic  support  of 
the  new  GI  bill  and  H.R.  1085. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  new  GI  bill  is  work- 
ing. It  should  be  made  permanent  and 
all  uncertainty  regarding  its  future 
laid  to  rest.  The  program  is  good,  and 
it  will  only  get  better.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  H.R.  1085. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  thank  the  gentleman  from  Mississip- 
pi [Mr.  Dowdy]  for  his  kind  remarks 
in  total  supi>ort  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  30  seconds  to 
the  gentleman  from  Arluinsas  [Mr.  Al- 
exander]. 

D  1220 

Mr.  ALEXANDESl.  I  thank  the 
chairman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  compliment 
the  chairman  for  his  leadership  in 
bringing  a  renewal  of  the  concept  of  a 
GI  bUl  back  to  our  society  and  give  an 
opportunity  to  the  young  people  of 
today  the  benefits  of  that  bill. 

I  am  a  product  of  the  GI  bill.  Mr. 
Speaker,  but  for  the  benefits  of  that 
bill.  I  would  not  have  had  the  opportu- 
nity to  go  to  college  and  on  to  law 
school.  I  Imow  that  I  have  paid  back 
more  taxes  than  I  received  from  the 
benefits  of  that  bill  which  paid  me,  as 
I  recall,  about  $3,000  over  a  period  of  4 
years,  which  I  used  to  supplement  the 
funds  I  required  to  go  to  college  along 
with  working  during  college.  That, 
however,  gave  me  that  opportunity. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  with  the  chair- 
man and  with  the  ranking  member  of 
this  committee  to  extend  that  similar 
opportunity  to  the  young  people  of 
today. 

I  compliment  the  chairman  and  the 
ranldng  member  for  their  leadership. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  be  permit- 
ted to  yield  15  minutes  of  my  time  to 
the  gentleman  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
Bateman],  one  of  the  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Bonior  of  Michigan).  Is  there  objec- 
tion to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Fifteen 
minutes  of  the  time  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Solomon]  will  be 
apportioned  to  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  Bateman]. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr.  HilerI. 

Mr.  HILER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of 
the  bill. 


Mr.  Speaker,  today  we  are  dtecussina  a  pro- 
gram that  is  of  vital  importance  to  the  Armed 
Forces,  our  natk>naJ  security,  and  thousands 
of  young  people  who  hope  to  further  thair 
educatkxi  wfiile  serving  oui  country. 

As  you  know,  the  GI  bill  has  the  dual  benefit 
of  improving  ttie  quality  of  the  AH-VoturMBsr 
Force  Program  and  retaining  personnel  in  the 
Armed  Forces.  It  also  provides  excellent  edu- 
cational opportunities  for  young  men  artd 
women  wtx)  join  tfte  military.  Sirtce  the  incep- 
tion of  the  original  GI  tiill  during  WW  II,  mil- 
lions of  servne  men,  women  and  veteram, 
have  taken  advantage  of  ttiese  opportunitias 
and,  after  leaving  the  military,  have  tiecome 
valuable  arxi  productive  members  of  our  soci- 
ety. 

There  is  rK>  questk>n  ttut  the  current  3-year 
GI  tiill  has  Improved  the  overall  caKt)er  of 
young  men  and  women  wtK>  enter  \!ne  Armed 
Forces.  Well  over  90  percent  of  today's  re- 
cruits have  a  high  school  education.  When 
compared  with  Vne  54  percent  high  school 
graduate  rates  that  characterized  the  Armed 
Forces  a  mere  7  years  ago.  ttw  importance  of 
the  program  to  t>>e  military  is  urxieniabta. 
Ckxnmarxling  officers  at  military  t)ases  across 
tfie  country  will,  without  exception,  stress  that 
the  quality  of  men  and  women  rxwv  serving 
our  countiy  is  the  t>est  tf>ey  have  ever  seen. 

The  educatk>nal  opportunities  available 
under  the  GI  bill  provides  the  incentive  to 
bright  students  wtw  rxxmally  coukj  not  afford 
additional  schoolir>g — especially  in  tfvs  time  of 
inflated  educatkxi  costs — to  devote  their  skills 
and  resources  to  the  various  branches  of  the 
AiHroC  Forces.  PartKtpation  in  tfie  services 
provides  a  good  education  in  disciplirw,  conv 
mitment  and  cooperation  with  ottiers.  The 
oomt)ination  of  tt>is  experierK^  with  advarwed 
education  and  the  enthusiasm  created  by  op- 
portunity is  producing  outstanding  American 
citizens  wtio  are  destined  to  play  important 
roles  in  our  future. 

I  am  pleased  to  support  ttiis  legislatkxi  and 
would  Kke  to  thank  the  chairman  for  the  op- 
portunity to  speak  on  behalf  of  tfits  important 
program. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Bate- 
bian]  is  recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  BATEMAN.  I  thank  the  Speak- 
er. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  myself  such 
time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  ranldng  member  of 
the  Military  Personnel  and  Compensar 
tion  Subcommittee  of  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Service,  I  have  particular 
pleasure  in  rising  in  support  of  H.R. 
1085,  which  makes  permanent  the  new 
GI  bill  and  which  very  appropriately  is 
being  named  the  Montgomery  GI  Bill 
Act  of  1984,  on  account  of  the  distin- 
guished service  and  leadership  of  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Missis- 
sippi, who  has  been  the  architect  of 
this  effort. 

Let  me  say  parenthetically  that  I. 
too.  foimd  myself  finally  able  to 
attend  law  school  because  of  the  OI 
biU  following  my  service  during  the 
Korean  war.  I  cannot  recall,  like  the 
gentleman    who    preceded    me.    how 
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mueh  ttaoae  benefits  wne.  I  cmn  only 
recall  very  Tlrldly.  however,  tbiit  I  had 
to  go  to  law  aeiuxd  at  night  because  I 
had  a  dependent  mother  and  father  to 
hdp  rapiMMrt  and  without  that  differ- 
ence the  OI  bill  made,  law  school  for 
me  would  have  been  an  unattainable 
objeetfve. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  gives  me  great  pleas- 
ure to  rise  in  support  of  HJl.  1085.  to 
make  permanent  the  new  OI  bill  and 
to  name  the  program  the  "Montgom- 
ery OI  Bfll  Act  of  1984." 

Am  my  coHeagucg  know,  the  GI  bill 
has  been  a  hi^ily  successful  test  pro- 
gram since  July  1.  1985,  and  is  paying 
btg  dtvtdends  in  terms  of  high  quality 
mUttaiy  recruits  and  Umger  terms  of 
enlistment.  In  fiscal  year  1986,  for  ex- 
ample, the  Active  Army— the  service 
that  traditionally  bai  the  toughest 
time  recruiting  quality  individuals— re- 
cruited 91  potent  high  school  gradu- 
ates and  96  percent  upper  mental  cate- 
gory individuals.  These  are  astoimding 
■tatlstfci  wiusx  you  consider  that  Just 
a  few  short  jrears  ago,  the  Army  failed 
to  attract  half  that  many  quality 
youth. 

Not  only  is  the  Montgomery  OI  bill 
a  great  deal  for  the  military.  Mr. 
Bpeaker.  it's  also  a  great  deal  for  the 
young  people  who  participate  in  the 
program.  For  young  people  who  might 
not  be  able  to  tHord  college  otherwise, 
the  Oovemmeat  matches  the  individ- 
ual's contribution  8  to  1.  There  aren't 
many  savings  plans  that  can  match 
that  return  on  investment 

Laitly,  Iff.  I^ieaker  the  Montgomery 
OI  bill  is  of  great  value  to  the  country 
as  a  irtMde.  Education  is  one  of  the 
most  important  benefits  we  can  pro- 
vide our  young  pet^le— one  that  will 
follow  them  and  help  them  through- 
out their  entire  lives.  An  educated 
America  benefits  ail  of  us— and  the 
MoDtgomery  OI  biU  will  make  an  im- 
portant contribution  to  this  goaL 

I  urge  aU  Members  to  vote  in  favor 
of  HJl.1085. 

The  SFSAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentlewoman  frran  Maryland  [Mrs. 
Braov]  is  recognised  for  15  minutes. 

Mrs.  BYRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  ss  the  chairman  of 
Subcommittee  on  Military  Personnel 
and  Compensation.  I  rise  in  strong 
suppOTt  of  H.R.  1085,  to  make  perma- 
nent the  new  OI  bOL 

There  is  no  better  investment  in  the 
future  than  education.  America  is 
what  it  is  today  because  of  the  accom- 
Idishments  of  those  World  War  II  vet- 
erans wYm  returned  to  college  under 
the  first  OI  bill  to  become  the  scien- 
tists, engineers,  doctors,  teachers,  and 
poUtkal  leaders  of  their  generation. 
Today,  on  the  fioor  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  we  have  the  opportu- 
nity to  make  a  similar  investment  in 
the  next  generaticm  of  Americans  by 
the  apivoval  of  HA.  1085.  In  addition, 
we  win  be  keeping  in  place  a  highly  ef- 


fectivie  program  to  recruit  and  retain 
top  qpsJlty  yoiuig  men  and  women  in 
the  Nation's  Armed  Forces. 

Today's  House  action  is— as  it  should 
be — a  tribute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  [Mr.  MoifTGOMKRT]  who 
wisely  foresaw  the  need  for  a  new  GI 
bill  and  has  worked  tirelessly  to  make 
It  a  reality.  It  was  my  distinct  pleasure 
to  offer  an  amendment  during  the  sub- 
committee's markup  of  HJl.  1085  to 
name  this  program  for  Soifirv  Moitr- 
GOifKtT.  I  can  think  of  no  more  fitting 
way  fao  honor  his  vision  and  his  perse- 
verance. 

In  title  VII  of  the  fiscal  year  1985 
Defense  Authorization  Act— Public 
Law  98-525 — Congress  approved  a  3- 
year  test  of  a  new  educational  assist- 
ance program  for  both  the  Active  and 
Reserve  components,  funded  Jointly 
by  the  Veterans'  Administration  and 
the  Department  of  Defense.  That  test 
program  has  been  an  unqualified  suc- 
cess, and  H.R.  1085  would  make  it  per- 
manent. There  is  no  question  about  it: 
H.R.  1085  makes  good  sense  for  the  in- 
dividual service  member,  good  sense 
for  the  Department  of  Defense,  and 
good  sense  for  the  future  of  the 
Nation.  I  urge  my  colleagues'  whole- 
hearted support. 

B  Ji.  1085— To  BdAKK  PERMAMKirT  THK  NEW 

I  GI  Bnx 

'       STRUCTTmK  OP  NTW  GI  BILL 

Active  duty  personnel 

Applicable  to  all  new  entrants  onto  active 
duty  ttom  July  1,  1985.  through  June  30. 
1988 

Basle  benefit  of  $300  per  month  for  36 
months  In  exchange  for  an  enlistment  of 
three  years  or  longer  (or  $250  per  month  for 
36  months  for  two-year  enlistment) 

Kiclcer  authority  up  to  1400  per  month  for 
critical  skills 

Basic  benefit  paid  by  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration on  a  pay-as-you-go  basis 

Kickers  (and  Reserve  program)  funded  by 
Department  of  Defense  on  accrual  basis 

Participants'  pay  is  reduced  by  (100  per 
month  for  first  12  months:  service  member 
is  in  program  unless  opts  out 

Reserve  and  Gvard  personnel 

Applicable  to  all  who  enlist,  reenlist,  or 
extend  an  enlistment  in  a  reserve  compo- 
nent from  July  1,  1985,  to  June  30, 1988 

Entitlement  of  $140  per  month  for  36 
montlK  in  exchange  for  a  six-year  commit- 
ment in  the  Selected  Reserve 

No  member  contribution  required 

Funded  by  DOD  on  an  accrual  basis 
H.R.  loss 

H.R.  1085  would  make  the  new  G.I.  Bill 
permanent  law  with  no  changes  in  current 
program 

H.R.  1085  would  name  the  program  the 
Montflomery  GI  Bill  Act 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  thank  the  gentlewoman  from  Mary- 
land for  her  Idnd  remarks  and  for  her 
support  in  bringing  this  legrislation  out 
of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such  time  as  she 
may  consume  to  the  gentlewoman 
from  Tennessee  [Mrs.  Lloyb]. 

Birs.  LLOYD.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  full  support  of  H.R. 
ices,  the  rriBasure  which  would  make  the  new 
GI  bill  a  permanent  program.  I  congratulate 
the  genttoman  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Mont- 
gomery] for  bringing  *uiia  biit  tc  the  fioor.  It  is 
only  just  that  this  billls  called  the  Montgomery 
GI  bill.  The  men  arxJ  women  in  our  Armed 
Forces  will  long  remember  his  name  in  con- 
nection with  this  worthy  effort. 

When  Mr.  Montgomery  asked  me  to  co- 
sponsor  this  bW,  I  was  horK)red  to  put  my 
name  on  ttiis  lagisiation.  The  test  program 
proved  sucti  a  success  In  several  aspects. 
Hundreds  of  thousands  of  young  people,  who 
otherwise  might  not  have  been  at)ie  to  afford 
postsecorxl^  training,  can  now  nn  to  (x>llege 
or  pursue  gdditkxial  educatx>n  after  leaving 
the  service.  I  felt  those  wtio  choose  to  serve 
their  counliy  In  the  Armed  Forces  deserve 
their  country's  help  in  their  pursuit  of  higher 
educatwn.  It  Is  certainly  ttie  least  we  can  do. 

The  new  GI  bill  was  shown  to  be  the  single 
largest  factor  in  gaining  new  recruits.  Addition- 
ally, the  Amed  Forces  are  now  recruiting  with 
the  GI  bill  the  bright,  committed  people  we 
need  to  operate  our  increasingly  rrKxe  com- 
plex defense  systems.  If  Congress  Is  going  to 
sperKl  the  Wnd  of  money  it  does  on  defense, 
we  surely  need  high  quality  people  to  be  re- 
sponsible for  ttK>se  systems.  The  new  GI  t>ill 
helps  to  recruit  ttiose  kind  of  people. 

Second,  the  new  GI  bill  will  assist  in  the  re- 
adjustment of  veterans  to  civilian  life  folk>wing 
military  seruKe.  The  educatnn  assistance  in 
the  bill  will  offer  the  veteran  many  more  op- 
portunities than  would  have  been  previously 
possit)le.  Many  veterans  pay  back  in  taxes 
after  they  finish  their  education  much  more 
than  they  received  in  assistarice  under  the  bill. 

I  am  confklent  tfie  permanent  new  GI  bill 
will  be  the  cornerstone  to  success  in  maintain- 
ing our  All-Volunteer  Force. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Pennt],  a 
member  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  PENNY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
strong  and  enthusiastic  support  of 
H.R.  1085,  the  bUl  to  make  permanent 
the  GI  bUl.  Our  committee  has 
watched  the  implementation  of  this 
program  over  the  last  couple  of  years 
and  are  tremendously  excited  alx>ut 
the  success  of  the  program.  With  this 
legislation  we  have  attracted  tiigh 
quality  enlistees  to  oiu-  various  Armed 
Forces.  This  is  the  kind  of  investment 
that  will  guarantee  that  the  Volimteer 
Armed  Forces  can  continue  to  be  a 
success  for  our  country.  At  the  same 
time,  it  is  a  strong  investment  in  the 
future  of  our  coimtry  liecause  of  the 
educational  benefits  tiiat  these  young 
men  and  women  wUl  receive.  It  wUl 
train  them  for  the  jobs  of  tomorrow, 
and  in  that  sense  it  is  an  investment  in 
the  future. 

Mr.  Spenker,  I  urge  adoption  of  this 
legislation. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  an 
outstandiag  Meml>er,  che  former  rank- 
ing memlier  of  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affldrs,  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 


kansas,     Mr.     John     Pattl     Hamicer- 

SCHMIDT. 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr. 
Speaker,  after  our  hearings  on  the 
new  GI  bill  and  after  our  trip  to  mili- 
tary facilities  to  obtain  firsthand  in- 
formation about  how  the  new  GI  bill 
is  working,  the  arrival  of  this  day  for 
final  House  approval  of  Ii:K.  1085  is 
almost  anticlimactic. 

Today,  thanlis  in  large  part  to  Chair- 
man Montgomery,  we  are  reaffirming 
the  congressional  commitment  we 
have  made  in  the  form  of  readjust- 
ment benefits  to  our  Nation's  veterans. 

These  readjustment  benefits  have 
helped  countless  veterans  make  a 
smooth  transition  to  the  civilian 
world.  In  a  small  way  these  readjus- 
ment  benefits  make  up  for  education- 
al, business,  and  other  opportunities 
lost  to  oiLT  veterans  while  in  service  to 
their  country. 

The  results  of  the  test  program  have 
met  the  highest  expectations  and  par- 
ticipation rates  are  still  climbing. 

The  new  GI  bill  will  help  ensure  ade- 
quate numbers  of  personnel  for  our 
national  defense  needs. 

The  recruitment  climate  is  currently 
fragile  and  will  continue  to  be.  due  to 
the  improving  national  employment 
situation  and  the  constantly  shrinking 
pool  of  young  people  from  which  our 
services  must  recruit. 

The  new  GI  bill  has  proven  to  be 
among  the  most  effective  recruiting 
progrrams  since  the  advent  of  the  All- 
Volunteer  Force. 

GI  education  benefit  programs  have 
helped  educate  over  18  million  veter- 
ans since  1944,  when  the  first  legisla- 
tive package  was  adopted  to  ease  the 
adjustment  to  civilian  life  of  World 
War  II  veterans.  The  dividends  this 
country  has  already  reaped  from  past 
GI  bills  are  so  vast  as  to  be  incalcula- 
ble. I  do  not  know  of  a  more  sensible 
or  cost-effective  means  of  building 
America's  future  than  by  helping  our 
service  men  and  women  to  further 
their  educations  or  vocational  train- 
ing. 

It  is  time  to  make  the  new  GI  bill 
permanent. 

Several  members  of  the  committee 
have  contributed  greatly  to  H.R.  1085. 
Special  thanks  should  be  given  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Education,  Training  and  Employment, 
Wayne  Dowdy,  and  the  ranldng 
member  of  the  subcommittee,  Chris 
Smith.  Jerry  Solomon,  ranldng 
member  of  the  full  committee  also  de- 
serves special  thanks,  and,  of  course, 
the  whole  new  GI  bill  program  stands 
as  a  monument  to  the  vision  and 
wisdom  of  the  chairman  of  our  fuU 
committee.  Sonny  Montgomery. 

It  is  only  befitting  that  this  impor- 
tant legislation  be  named  the  Mont- 
gomery GI  bill,  and  this  legislation 
would  rename  the  permanent  new  bill 
the  Montgomery  GI  biU.  Tills  is  not 
an  honor  Mr.  Montgomery  sought  or 


even  luiew  was  to  he  Ijestowed  upon 
him  at  the  committee  markup  of  H.R. 
1085.  But  all  of  the  meml>ers  of  the 
committee  strongly  felt  that  Mr. 
Montgomery  should  have  special  rec- 
ognition and  voted  accordingly. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  like  to  point 
out  that  during  the  20  years  I  have 
l>een  a  Memt>er  of  this  great  body  I 
have  never  witnessed  ^n  event  as  <x:- 
curred  recently  before  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Education,  Training,  and  Em- 
ployment. A  Speaker  of  the  House  had 
never  in  anyone's  memory  come  before 
our  committee  to  testify  on  behalf  of 
legislation. 

I  was  surprised  and  pleased  when 
our  friend  and  colleague.  Speaker  Jim 
Wright,  made  an  appearance  before 
us  a  few  weelcs  ago  to  praise  the  GI 
bills  as  "the  best  financial  investment 
this  country  has  ever  made."  His  state- 
ment reflects  his  strong  support  for 
this  legislation,  and  his  unprecedented 
testimony  reflects  the  great  respect  he 
and  all  of  us  have  for  our  distin- 
guished chairman,  Mr.  Montgomery. 

The  permanent  now  GI  bill,  hence- 
forth to  be  known  as  the  Montgomery 
GI  bill,  deserves  the  vote  of  every 
Member  of  the  House. 

D  1230 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
BoNiOR  of  Michigan).  The  Chair 
would  point  out  to  our  colleagues  that 
recognition  by  the  Chair  of  Members 
will  be  rotated  in  the  following 
manner:  The  gentleman  from  Missis- 
sippi [Mr.  Montgomery];  the  gentle- 
woman from  Maryland  [Mrs.  Byron]; 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Solomon];  and  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  Bateman]. 

Mr.  BATEMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
Nebraska  [Mrs.  Smith]. 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Nebraska.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  in  strong  support  of 
H.R.  1085,  which  would  make  the  new 
GI  bill  a  permanent  program. 

The  new  GI  bill  was  established  in 
1984  for  a  3-year  test  period  and, 
under  current  law,  is  due  to  sunset  in 
1988.  The  legislation  we  are  consider- 
ing today  wiU  sdlow  the  new  GI  bQl  to 
continue  past  the  sunset  date. 

Under  the  new  GI  biU,  recruits  who 
first  enter  active  military  service  on  or 
after  July  1,  1985,  can  be  entitled  to 
up  to  $300  per  month  In  educational 
benefits  for  a  maximum  of  36  monttis. 

This  is  how  the  program  works:  Re- 
cruits who  elect  to  participate  in  the 
new  GI  bill  program  have  $100  deduct- 
ed from  their  pay  each  month  for 
their  first  year  of  service,  for  a  total  of 
$1,200. 

Recruits  who  serve  3  years  on  active 
duty — or  2  years  on  active  duty  and  4 
years  in  the  Reserves— are  then  enti- 
tled to  educational  assistance  benefits 
of  $300  per  month  for  36  months,  for  a 
total  of  $10,800  in  benefits.  And  those 
who  serve  2  years  on  active  duty  re- 


ceive $250  per  month  for  36  months, 
for  a  total  of  $9,000. 

In  addition  to  these  basic  benefits, 
qualified  recruits  who  enlist  for  cer- 
tain hard-to-fill  specialities  may  re- 
ceive additional  lienefits,  or  "kickers," 
which  are  f  imded  by  DOD. 

The  Congress  originally  enacted  the 
new  GI  bill  as  an  educational  benefit, 
but  it  has  been  enormously  successful 
as  a  recruitment  tool  as  well.  Accord- 
ing to  the  most  recent  statistics,  84 
percent  of  all  new  Army  recruits,  54 
percent  of  new  navy  recruits,  64  per- 
cent of  new  Marine  recruits,  and  44 
percent  of  Air  Force  recruits  are  par- 
ticipating in  the  program. 

The  new  GI  bill  also  has  helped  to 
attract  more  high-quality  recruits  to 
the  All-Volunteer  Force.  For  instance, 
the  Army  reports  that  it  has  increased 
its  high-quality  recruits  by  10  percent 
during  the  first  12  months  of  the  new 
GI  bill.  And  the  Army's  high  school 
graduate  recruits  increased  by  9  per- 
cent during  the  same  period. 

Mr.  Sp>eaker,  the  new  GI  bill  helps 
to  keep  our  Armed  Forces  strong  and 
stable  by  recruiting  high-quality, 
bright  men  and  women  and  provides 
an  Important  tool  to  help  our  service- 
men and  women  adjust  to  civilian  life 
after  serving  their  country. 

It  is  obvious  that  we  want  the  high- 
est caliber  people  possible  in  our 
armed  services.  But  if  we  want  to  at- 
tract the  best  people,  we  need  to  give 
them  decent  incentives  to  join  up.  I 
think  the  new  GI  biU  has  proven  to  be 
one  of  the  best  incentives  we  have — 
and  its's  one  of  the  best  investments 
this  country  can  make. 

There's  no  doubt  that  the  new  GI 
bill  and  similar  incentive  programs 
have  made  all  the  difference  in 
making  the  All-Volunteer  Force  suc- 
cessful. 

As  a  personal  aside,  I  want  to  ex- 
press my  congratulations  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Commit- 
tee, Mr.  Montgomery.  The  legislation 
we  discuss  today  would  rename  the 
new  GI  bill  as  the  "Montgomery  GI 
bill."  I  think  this  is  a  fitting  tribute  to 
the  chairman,  who  has  done  so  very 
much  for  tliis  Nation's  veterans. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  certainly  want  to  thank  the  gentle- 
woman from  Nebraska  for  her  kind  re- 
marks, and  I  thank  as  well  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Hammoi- 
schmidt]  for  this  remarks  in  his  earli- 
er statement. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  sield  2  minutes  to  the 
gentlewoman  from  South  Carolina 
[Mrs.  Patterson]. 

Mrs.  PATTERSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  we  have  an  historic  opportunity. 
We  cannot  only  show  our  support  for 
a  strong  defense,  but  for  education  as 
weU. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  increas- 
ing complexity  of  modem  weapons 
systems  calls  for  an  intelligent  and 
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blgbly  motivated  aoldler  or  that  to  get 
tbe  best  Jobs  in  eivfllan  life  calls  for 
more  edneatkm.  Today  we  can  meet 
both  rtwnanda  with  a  single  solution. 
TlwBfewOIbllL 

Ftar  the  pest  3  years  the  Armed 
Foroee  have  been  omducting  an  ex- 
tremdy  suooesstul  test  of  the  new  OI 
bOl  and  the  results  are  astounding. 
The  Army  alone  now  boasts  an  81.5 
percent  participation  rate  among  It's 
new  recruits.  In  the  program's  first 
year  a  10-percent  increase  in  the 
number  of  hlgh-qiudity  recruits  and  a 
9-peroent  increase  in  high  school  grad- 
uates was  reported.  The  Department 
of  the  Army  has  conducted  a  study 
irtiich  shows  that  the  increased 
number  of  high  school  graduates  have 
produced  savings  of  $200  million  annu- 
ally, through  lower  attrition  rates.  A 
higher  quality  recruit  is  more  easily 
trained  and  performs  better  and  we 
need  these  kind  of  recruits  if  we  are  to 
nAtntain  a  technical  and  sophisticated 
defense. 

In  my  h(mie  State  of  South  Caroli- 
na, we  have  a  fine  history  of  military 
wrvlce.  In  my  district  alone,  one  out  of 
every  nine  peraoos  is  a  veteran.  State- 
wide we,  traditionally,  have  the  finest 
National  Ouard  in  the  country  and  in 
the  last  3  years  over  1,000  of  our  re- 
servists and  National  Guardsmen  have 
taken  advantage  of  the  new  GI  bill  to 
go  to  college.  These  are  proud  figures, 
but  ones  which  cannot  continue  unless 
this  bill  is  made  permanent. 

Our  young  people  want  and  need  a 
good  eduntion,  an  education  which 
many  cannot  afford.  The  new  GI  bill 
gives  them  the  opportunity  to  get  that 
education.  Nationwide,  there  are  now 
over  290,000  members  of  our  military 
who  are  taking  advantage  of  this  pro- 
gram. Every  branch  of  the  Armed 
Poroes  is  calling  for  the  program's  con- 
tinuation and  with  good  reason. 
Recent  studies  have  shown  education 
boaefits  to  be  a  stronger  incentive  for 
hi|^  <iuality,  college  oriented  recruits, 
thu  higher  pay. 

To  quote  our  Veterans'  Affairs  Com- 
mittee chairman,  the  Honorable  Mr. 
Mohtgomebt: 

Tbe  New  OI  bill  hss  played  a  major  role 
in  MTlng  the  All- Volunteer  Force  and  is  al- 
lowtaK  all  branches  of  the  military  service 
to  compete  In  the  marketplace  for  quality 
peraonneL 

And  so  today  I  urge  the  House  to 
vote  in  favor  of  a  strong  military.  To 
vote  in  favor  of  well-educated  people. 
To  vote  for  a  more  seciu%  America. 

And  this  can  be  accomplished  by 
simply  voting  "yes"  on  H.R.  1085,  the 
new  OI  bill.  The  Montgomery  GI  bill. 

Mrs.  BYRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Geor- 
gia [Mr.  Rat]. 

Mr.  RAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  this 
body  will  consider  a  landmark  piece  of 
legjaiation— the  Montgomery  GI  bUl. 
This  new  GI  bill,  which  was  unani- 
mously approved  by  both  the  House 


Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  and 
the  Bouse  Armed  Services  Committee, 
has  been  aptly  titled  to  honor  the  man 
whoae  perseverance  and  commitment 
Is  the  reason  we  are  considering  the 
bill  today. 

Congressman  Sohnt  Montgomert 
recognized  that  if  this  Nation  is  to  be 
def eaded  by  a  volunteer  force,  then  we 
need  incentives  which  will  encourage 
intelligent  and  able  young  men  and 
women  to  serve  in  the  military. 

Congressman  Montgomery  also  real- 
ized that  if  our  Nation  is  to  continue 
as  a  world  leader  and  not  lose  our  posi- 
tion on  the  cutting  edge  of  technology, 
then  education  of  our  younger  genera- 
tions must  be  a  top  priority. 

The  Montgomery  GI  bill  addresses 
Imth  of  these  national  concerns — and 
with  proven  success.  For  example,  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  1986  the  Army,  the  service 
which  traditionally  has  the  greatest 
difficulty  In  recruiting,  recruited  91 
percent  of  high  school  graduates.  This 
compares  to  54  percent  in  1980,  when 
the  services  did  not  have  the  GI  bUl  as 
an  incentive. 

The  GI  bUl  benefits  everyone  in- 
volved—the services  get  the  highest 
quality  recruits,  making  training 
easier  and  more  cost-effective:  the 
service  men  and  women  who  go  In 
imder  this  program  are  able  to  get  a 
college  education,  as  well  as  a  chance 
to  serve  their  country.  The  American 
taxpayer  probably  gets  the  greatest 
benefit  of  aU— for  this  relatively  small 
piece  of  the  budget  pie,  our  country  Is 
defended  by  a  military  which  has  a 
higher  average  mental  ability  than  our 
popiflace  and  an  increasingly  larger 
percent  of  our  Nation  is  able  to  get  a 
college  education. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  don't  know  of  any 
program  put  in  place  by  the  Congress 
which  is  more  effective  than  this  one 
and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me 
today  in  making  it  a  unanimous  vote 
of  approval  for  the  Montgomery  GI 
bill. 

I  D  1240 

Mis.  BYRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri [Mr.  Skelton]. 

Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
the  military  history  of  our  country  is 
written  years  from  now  and  we  reflect 
on  the  readiness  of  today  and  the  abil- 
ity to  maintain  peace  in  the  world,  the 
name  of  the  gentleman  from  Mississip- 
pi [Mr.  MoNTGOBiERY]  wiU  be  very 
prominent  in  that  history,  not  only  be- 
cause of  his  interest  in  Reserve  and 
Guard  affairs  but  because  of  his  effort 
in  instituting,  with  a  great  deal  of  dif- 
ficulty initially,  the  GI  bUl. 

We  know  that  the  United  States  of 
America,  as  a  result  of  the  GI  bill 
after  World  War  II  and  thereafter, 
was  benefited,  and  the  GI  bill  helped 
change  the  economic  condition  of  our 
country.  It  kept  us  on  a  military-ready 


basis,  and  today  this  biU  is  doing  the 
same. 

I  compliment  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman f Bom  Mississippi  for  his  initia- 
tive and  lor  following  through  on  the 
test  program  which  has  liecome  a  re- 
sounding 9ucce8s. 

This  l«islation,  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
provide  the  Armed  Forces  with  a  tool 
to  attract  high  quality  young  people 
and  to  give  those  same  young  people  a 
chance  for  higher  education  that  oth- 
erwise would  not  be  available.  Fur- 
thermore, it  is  these  same  young 
people  who  are  coming  into  our  mili- 
tary who  will  in  great  niunbers  decide 
to  make  a  career  of  the  military  be- 
cause of  tiie  GI  bill. 

I  was  with  my  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Miasisslppl,  when  we  went  to  a 
recruiting  center  at  Baltimore  a  few 
months  ago.  We  had  an  opportunity 
there  to  talk  with  the  young  men  and 
young  women  who  were  coming 
through,  and  they  were  stating  that 
the  GI  bill  was  a  reason  for  their  in- 
terest. 

The  SFEIAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
BoNiOR  cl  Michigan).  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Skel- 
ton] has  expired. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  1  additional  minute  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  [Mr.  Skelton]. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  I  would  also  like  to  point  out  to 
our  colleagues  here  today  that  2  years 
ago  the  GI  bill  was  bogged  down  in 
the  Armed  Services  Committee,  and 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  came  up 
with  a  compromise  which  is  in  effect 
today.  That  is  what  we  are  now  trying 
to  make  permanent  in  the  legislation. 

There  are  many  other  Members,  Mr. 
Speaker,  who  played  a  great  part  in  al- 
lowing the  GI  bill  to  come  forward  and 
become  a  part  of  the  military.  So 
while  I  appreciate  the  Idnd  remarks 
that  have  been  made  on  my  behalf 
today,  I  would  like  to  say  that  if  it  had 
not  been  for  Members  like  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri,  Mr.  Ike  Skelton, 
and  others,  we  would  not  be  talking 
about  making  this  permanent  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr.  SKELTON.  If  I  may  make  one 
last  comment,  Mr.  Speaker,  because  of 
the  work  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi, t  think  it  Is  very  fitting  and 
very  proper  that  this  bill  be  named  In 
perpetuity  as  the  Montgomery  GI  bill. 

1  compliment  all  those  Members  who 
have  had  a  part  in  bringing  this  bill 
forward  and  extend  a  special  word  of 
thanks  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
Maryland  [Mrs.  Byron]  who  steered 
this  legislation  through  the  subcom- 
mittee and  helped  to  bring  it  to  the 
point  of  being  heard  today. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 

2  minutes  to  a  new  Member  of  the 
House,  tihe  gentleman  from  Illinois, 
[Mr.  D4VIS],  who  is  also  a  new 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Veter- 
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ans'  Affairs  and  has  already  proven  to 
be  a  very  valuable  member  of  that 
committee. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  is  a  real  privilege  and  an  honor  just 
to  serve  in  this  great  Ixxly,  and  I  have 
been  twice  blessed,  as  I  was  selected  on 
my  side  to  serve  both  on  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  and  on  the  Veter- 
ans' Affairs  Committee,  where  I  quick- 
ly learned  that  one  can  leam  a  great 
deal  from  the  gentleman  from  Missis- 
sippi [Mr.  Montgomery],  from  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Solo- 
mon], as  well  as  the  chairman  of  the 
Personnel  Subcommittee,  the  gentle- 
woman from  Maryland  [Mrs.  Byron], 
and  the  gentleman  from  Virginia,  [Mr. 
Bateman],  I  have  learned  a  lot  about 
personnel  from  them. 

During  those  hearings  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Personnel  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services,  for  in- 
stance, Mr.  Speaker,  we  heard  the 
threat  that  ran  through  the  hearings 
from  every  general  or  officer  that 
came  before  us  on  the  Personnel  Sub- 
committee that  the  GI  bill  was  the 
single  largest  quality  recruiting  device 
that  the  services  had  to  rely  on  for  the 
last  3  years.  The  experiment  was  a  re- 
sounding success,  and  if  for  no  other 
reason,  this  bill  should  for  that  reason 
receive  not  one  single  dissenting  vote 
on  the  rollcall  that  surely  will  follow 
this  debate  today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  all  those  millions 
and  millions  of  GI's  who  have  taken 
advantage  of  the  GI  bill  from  World 
War  II  forward,  who  were  grateful  to 
their  country  for  living  up  to  the  com- 
mitment made  to  them  when  they 
made  their  great  commitment  to  their 
country,  I  simply  say  to  them  that 
there  is  a  corollary  benefit  we  do  not 
talk  about  by  bringing  forth  the  GI 
bill.  If  all  other  financial  aid  in  this 
coimtry  to  postsecondary  student  edu- 
cation failed,  the  GI  bill  should,  obvi- 
ously, live  on,  because  what  we  are 
giving  to  the  young  men  and  the 
yoiuig  women  who  are  now  participat- 
ing as  a  recruitment  tool  for  the  GI 
bill  is  the  opportiuilty  to  make  a  com- 
mitment to  their  coimtry,  a  commit- 
ment that  will  live  in  their  breasts 
when  '^hat  military  band  goes  by  for- 
ever, 'i  commitment  to  the  defense  and 
to  the  greatness  of  this  country  that  is 
certainly  just  as  psychologically  great 
to  them  as  the  ability  to  perform  in 
the  next  generation  of  leaders,  yes,  in 
this  House  and  in  the  other  body. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  me  these  2  minutes. 

Mr.  BATEMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  a  new  colleague,  the  very 
able  gentleman  from  Colorado  [Mr. 
Hetley]. 

Mr.  HEFLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  this  time  to 
me. 

I  came  here  today,  Mr.  Speaker,  pre- 
pared to  engage  in  debate  on  this 
issue,  and  I  find  there  is  no  debate  be- 


cause apparently  no  one  is  opposed  to 
the  legislation.  I  hope  that  is  the  case. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  in  support 
of  H.R.  1085,  to  make  permanent  the 
new  GI  bill.  This  bill  would  carry  on  a 
program  tested  for  the  past  3  years, 
that  allows  for  educational  benefits 
for  qualified  military  personnel. 

The  benefits  of  this  program  should 
be  obvious.  It  is  the  cornerstone  of  our 
success  with  the  All- Volunteer  Force 
and  it  has  enabled  us  to  maintain  and 
nurture  a  high  quality  group  of  mili- 
tary recruits.  In  fact,  during  the  first 
year  of  the  new  GI  bill,  one  category 
of  recruits  increased  28  percent  in 
comparison  to  the  previous  year.  The 
GI  benefits  were  a  major  factor  in  this 
increase. 

In  further  support  of  the  success  of 
this  program  are  the  statements  of  43 
percent  of  the  high  quality  recruits 
who  said  they  never  would  have  joined 
the  Army  if  it  weren't  for  the  educa- 
tional assistance  benefits  available 
under  the  new  GI  bill.  GI  benefits 
work. 

My  congressional  district,  the  Fifth 
of  Colorado,  is  particularly  interested 
in  the  affairs  of  military  personnel. 
With  over  42,000  active  and  retired 
military  personnel  in  my  district 
alone,  we  are  anxious  to  see  a  strong, 
eager  base  of  recruits  carry  the  tre- 
mendously important  burden  of  de- 
fending our  country.  It  is  a  priority  in 
my  district  and  should  be  a  priority 
for  all  of  us. 

In  addition  to  a  potent  incentive  for 
recruitment,  this  bill  also  provides  as- 
sistance in  the  readjustment  of  veter- 
ans to  civilian  life— a  service  that  has 
proved  vital  to  a  great  many. 

After  carefully  reviewing  all  of  the 
provisions  contained  in  H.R.  1085,  it  is 
apparent  to  me  that  this  bill  takes 
very  little— and  gives  a  great  deal,  in 
terms  of  both  defense  for  our  country 
and  educational  benefits  for  the  de- 
serving. I  hope  you  will  all  join  me  in 
approving  this  measure. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  2  minutes  to  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs,  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Apple- 
gate],  who  is  also  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Compensation,  Pen- 
sion, and  Insurance. 

Mr.  APPLEGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Sonny  Montgomery  GI  bill  represents 
one  of  the  very  best  investments  that 
our  Nation  could  ever  consider 
making.  H.R.  1085  will  permit  us  to 
continue,  indefinitely,  the  successes 
that  we've  witnessed  with  the  new  GI 
bill  program  over  the  past  few  years. 
This  is  truly  one  of  the  very  few 
things  that  we  can  readily  point  to  and 
proclaim  as  being  a  100-percent  suc- 
cess. Sonny  Montgomery's  service  on 
both  the  House  Veterans'  Affairs  and 
the  Armed  Services  Committees  has 
made  it  possible  to  combine  into  this 
one  measure  the  concerns  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  in  wanting  to 


secure  essential  educational  benefits 
for  veterans,  and  the  concerns  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  in  continuing 
to  be  able  to  attract  some  of  the  very 
best  recruits  that  have  ever  entered 
peacetime  military  service  in  our  Na- 
tion's history.  And  it  has  worked. 

I  have  always  admired  Sohky  Mont- 
gomery's direction  and  leadership  as 
chairman  of  the  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee,  and  the  legislation  before 
us  today  demonstrates  that  Chairman 
Montcomery  not  only  thinks  of  our 
servicemen  after  they've  completed 
their  tours  of  duty  in  defense  of  oiu- 
Nation  and  become  the  veterans  of 
America,  but,  just  as  equally.  Sonny 
MoNTGOBiERY  has  always  sought  to 
silso  secure  the  kinds  of  Incentives  and 
benefits  for  the  servicemen  and 
women  of  America  while  they  serve 
our  Nation.  So  that  these  yoiuig  Amer- 
icans can  feel  assured  while  serving 
that  their  future  educational  needs 
will  be  fulfilled  after  leaving  the  mili- 
tary. 

Let  me  just  add  that,  while  there 
has  been  a  major  emphasis  placed  on 
the  need  for  expanding  the  size  of  our 
Navy,  for  acquiring  the  very  best  and 
fastest  planes  for  our  Air  Force,  and 
for  purchasing  the  latest  in  high-tech- 
nology hardware  and  sophisticated 
weapons  for  our  troops,  let  no  one  ever 
overlook  the  fact  that  we  will  always 
need  to  recruit  the  very  best  young 
men  and  women  for  positions  of  re- 
sponsibility in  our  military  in  order  to 
guarantee  that  America's  defenses  of 
today  and  of  tomorrow  will  always 
remain  the  important  safeguards  of 
our  freedoms  and  liberties.  The  Mont- 
gomery GI  bill  will  make  what  will 
probably  be  a  major  difference  in 
whether  or  not  we  will  continue  to  be 
the  strong  Nation  that  we  must  con- 
tinue to  be  in  order  to  defend  our 
shores  as  well  as  the  lands  of  our  allies 
throughout  the  free  world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Montgomery  GI 
bill  represents  one  of  the  best  meas- 
ures yet  of  America's  commitment  to 
her  defenses  and  to  those  individuals 
who  protect  our  Nation.  Most  of  all, 
the  MoNTGOBiERY  GI  bill  also  signifies 
our  never  ending  support  of  all  veter- 
ans of  America  who  have  given  their 
time  in  service.  We  shall  never  forget 
what  we  owe  them,  just  as  our  veter- 
ans never  lost  sight  of  what  they 
sought  to  do — and  have  done— for  us 
and  for  America.  If  you  like  good  long- 
term  investments— you'll  love  this  bill. 

D  1250 

Mrs.  BYRON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Ortiz]. 

Mr.  ORTIZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  our  distingiiished 
chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs,  the  Honorable  G.V. 
(Sonny)  Montgomery,  and  passage  al 
H.R.  1085,  a  measure  to  amend  title 
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St.  United  States  Code,  to  make  per- 
manent the  new  OI  bfll  educational  as- 
i*Ttflr~  prosrams  wtaMJBhcd  by  chm>- 
ter  M  of  title  38.  aa  weU  as  Uie  amend- 
ment of  title  10.  Utilted  States  Code. 
Throii^  the  peraonal  efforts  of 
Chalnnan  MosrraoMBtT.  the  Honora- 
Ue  Obuld  RH.  Solomoh.  ranking  mi- 
nortty  memiier  of  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Vetoans*  Affairs,  the  gentle- 
woman {Ran  Maryland  [Mrs.  Btroh], 
many  of  ray  colleagues,  and  the  com- 
"«MM*«»«  and  recruiting  personnel  of 
tbe  various  branches  and  the  compo- 
nents of  the  Anned  Forces,  this  3-year 
test  program  of  the  new  OI  bill  has 

At  this  time,  it  is  most  fitting  that 
we  cease  the  test  program  and  pass 
into  law  this  new  OI  bill  for  our  All- 
Volunteer  Force.  As  many  of  you 
recall,  title  vn  of  the  Deputment  of 
Defense  Authorisatian  Act,  1985— 
Puhlie  lAW  »8-82S-eBtablished  for  the 
first  time,  a  new  OI  biU  for  the  All- 
Volunteer  Force.  This  bill.  HJl.  1085. 
makes  permanent  the  provisions  of 
title  vn  which  provided  a  new  educa- 
tional SBststsnrr  program  to  assist  in 
the  readjustment  of  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  to  civilian  life  after  sep- 
aration frmn  military  service  and 
which  assisted  the  active  and  reserve 
comptments  in  the  recruitment  and  re- 
tention of  bigtx  quality  yoimg  people. 

It  is  most  intoesting  to  note  that 
the  latest  statistics  show  that  approxi- 
mately 84  percent  of  all  new  Army  re- 
cruits. 54  percent  of  Navy  recruits.  64 
percent  of  Marine  recruits,  and  44  per- 
cent of  Air  Force  recruits  are  partici- 
patlng  in  this  program,  to  which  they 
contribute  $100  monthly  from  their 
pay.  For  active  component  personnel, 
a  total  of  a  $1,200  nonrefundable  con- 
tributicm  is  made  over  the  initial  12- 
mimth  period.  Interestingly  enough,  it 
is  estimated  that  enactment  of  tills 
legislation  will,  over  the  next  5  years, 
result  in  a  net  reduction  of  outlays  of 
approximately  $365  mUlion.  because 
ccmtributions  £rom  service  members 
would  exceed  benefits  paid  diulng  this 
same  period.  Most  important  is  the 
fact  that  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
young  people  who  otherwise  would  not 
have  been  able  to  afford  a  college  edu- 
cati(m  or  pursue  additional  education- 
al goals  after  leaving  the  service  can 
now  obtain  this  education— an  educa- 
tion which  will  enable  them  to  more 
significantly  ccmtribute  to  the  develop- 
ment of  our  Nation's  great  natural  and 
peraonal  resources.  By  passing  this 
legislation  we  are  investing  in  Amer- 
ica, and  I  can  think  of  no  better  in- 
vestment. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  an  outstanding  veteran 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Veter- 
ans' Affairs,  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Rmcx]. 

Mr.  RIDOE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
today  in  strong  support  of  legislation 
before  us  to  make  permanent  the  new 


OI  b&l.  Not  often  is  the  record  so  crys- 
tal clear  on  the  success  and  popularity 
of  a  program  designed  to  enluuice  the 
Natioi's  armed  services  as  the  new 
Montgomery  GI  bill.  I  commend 
Chairman  Mortgomkry  for  his  superb 
leadership  in  bringing  this  legislation 
before  us  today,  and  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  Join  in  resounding  approval 
of  this  Important  measure. 

Last  month  I  had  the  unique  oppor- 
tunity to  observe  firsthand  the  presen- 
tation and  evaluation  of  the  new  GI 
bill  when  I  visited  a  number  of  basic 
training  sites  with  Ciiairman  Mont- 
GOMKtY  and  other  members  of  tills  dis- 
tinguished committee.  I  need  no  statis- 
tics lowing  the  effectiveness  of  tliis 
new  program,  undoubtedly  the  most 
popular  educational  assistance  pro- 
gram since  the  Vietnam-era  GI  bill 
was  closed  to  new  entrants.  Indeed,  a 
significant  number  of  the  men  and 
women  I  spoke  with  on  this  trip  cited 
the  educational  benefits  of  the  GI  bill 
as  their  principal  reasons  for  enlisting. 
Moreover,  recruiters  at  these  bases 
tiave  reported  highly  favorable  reac- 
tions among  parents,  teachers,  and 
high  school  counselors  to  the  enor- 
mous benefits  of  the  new  GI  bill. 

But  for  those  without  the  good  for- 
tune of  firsthand  observation  of  the 
new  GI  bUl  in  action,  the  statistics 
clearly  support  the  rhetoric.  According 
to  the  Army,  35  percent  of  today's  re- 
cruits cite  the  educational  benefits  of 
the  GI  bill  as  the  most  influential 
factor  in  their  decision  to  enlist.  Army 
liigh  quality  contracts  increased  10 
percent  during  the  first  12  monttis  of 
the  new  GI  bill.  High  quality  recruits 
in  the  Army  reserve  components  in- 
creased 24  percent  the  first  12  months 
of  the  new  GI  bill,  and  high  school 
graduate  recruits  Increased  9  percent 
while  6-year  enlistments  increased  28 
percent. 

Pertiaps  the  most  compelling  justifi- 
cation for  continuing  this  program  on 
a  pennanent  basis  is  the  declining  18- 
year-old  population.  The  committee 
has  reported  current  demographic 
trends  will  necessitate  the  recruitment 
of  1  out  of  every  2  eligible  noncollege 
males  by  the  early  1990's.  In  light  of 
this,  the  new  GI  bill  is  crucial  to  pre- 
serve the  all  volunteer  nature  of  our 
armed  services  and  to  ensure  that 
young  men  and  women  are  recruited 
from  the  untapped  market  of  college 
oriented  young  people  as  well  as  po- 
tential recruits  who  are  employment 
orienjted. 

In  this  era  of  budget  uncertainties 
which  tlireaten  the  many  benefits  we 
offer  our  veterans,  it  is  imperative  now 
more  than  ever  that  we  arm  our  re- 
cruiters with  the  necessary  incentives 
to  attract  the  best  and  the  brightest  to 
serve  our  great  country.  Making  the 
Montgomery  GI  bill  a  permanent  part 
of  the  benefits  we  offer  wlU  bring  us 
one  step  closer  to  meeting  the  defense 
manpower  needs  of  the  next  decade.  I 
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urge  my  colleagues  to  give  this  bill 
their  full  suppport  and  send  a  positive 
and  encouraging  message  to  potential 
recruits  that  a  decision  to  serve  our 
Armed  Forces  will  be  the  decision  for 
their  future  and  the  future  of  theli 
country. 

Mr.  BATEBAAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  a  member  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Veterans'  Affairs,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Dorhan]. 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  ]  rise  in  strong  support  of  the 
O'Montgomery  bill.  and  thank 
"Paddy"  Solomon,  a  distinguished 
Representative  from  New  York,  for  all 
of  his  strong  support  in  making  this  a 
bipartisan  effort.  I  look  forward  to  a 
unanimous  vote  in  the  House. 

Mr.  SpepJcer,  last  night  in  Los  Ange- 
les I  had  a  chance  to  see  an  advance 
screening  of  the  film  called  "The 
Hanoi  Hilton."  It  is  an  accurate  histor- 
ical film  done  about  as  weU  as  a  theat- 
rical film  can  be  done  on  one  of  the 
most  palitf  ul  episodes  in  American  his- 
tory. How  you  cover  a  period  of  captiv- 
ity for  Americans— enlisted  men  and 
officers— that  reached  9  years  in  the 
case  of  one  Army  lieutenant  colonel  is 
a  phenomenal  thing  to  even  attempt.  I 
think  that  the  producer,  Lionel 
Chetwynd.  who  wrote  and  directed 
this  super  film,  came  as  close  as  any- 
body ever  will. 

This  film  brought  home  to  me,  be- 
cause I  knew  that  we  would  be  discuss- 
ing this  bill  this  morning,  the  incredi- 
ble debt  of  gratitude  that  this  Nation 
owes  to  Its  young  men  and  now  its 
young  women  who  serve  this  country 
in  every  horrible  situation,  clime,  and 
weather  ^tuation  aU  over  this  shrink- 
ing planet  of  ours. 

I  know  that  I  availed  myself  of  my 
Korean  bill  rights.  When  I  had  5  chil- 
dren under  10  years  of  age  there  was 
no  way  that  I  could  have  continued 
any  education  without  the  GI  biU. 

I  feel  very  badly  for  that  gap  that 
the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
MoNTGOiosiT]  fought  to  hsvc  not 
happen.  Thank  heavens,  it  did  not 
exist  for  tx>o  many  years. 

I  think  that  IL  is  a  fitting  tribute  to 
America's  military  serving  men  and 
women  that  we  say  that  this  bUl  is 
now  going  to  be  in  effect  until  this 
Congress  in  its  wisdom  decides  other- 
wise. We  all  know  and  have  heard  over 
and  over  here  this  morning  that  it  is 
the  No.  1  recruiting  tool  in  peacetime, 
which  we  hope  wiU  stay  forever,  to  get 
young  men  and  women  to  serve  their 
country.  I  could  not  have  thought  of  a 
better  day  to  give  this  to  our  young 
men  than  this  great  St.  Patrick's  Day. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  for  an  addi- 
tional 12  minutes,  to  be  equally  divid- 
ed among  the  four  chairmen  and  rank- 
ing members  of  the  subcommittees. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  12 
additional  minutes  shall  be  divided 
among  the  four  Members,  with  3  min- 
utes apiece  controlled  by  each 
Member. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Richardson]. 

a  1300 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
Join  the  many  Members  of  this  body 
to  pay  tribute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  [Mr.  Montgomery],  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Solo- 
mon], the  gentleman  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  E>owdy].  for  this  outstanding 
piece  of  legislation. 

This  legislation  shows  that  educa- 
tion is  a  commitment  that  is  going  to 
pay  in  very  positive  future  invest- 
ments. A  strong  defense  is  weapons,  is 
recruitment,  is  a  number  of  financial 
commitments  to  defense.  But  a  strong 
commitment  to  a  national  defense  is 
also  education.  This  bill  does  both. 

The  GI  bUl  was  the  best  investment 
the  Nation  ever  made,  both  in  getting 
dollars  back  and  in  training  those 
young  men  that  made  this  country 
greater  after  World  War  II. 

So  I  Join  the  authors  of  this  bill  and 
commend  them  for  the  continuation 
of  one  of  the  best  investments  this 
country  has  ever  made. 

Mrs.  BYRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Indi- 
ana [Mr.  McCloskey] 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  if 
there  is  one  type  of  program  that  has 
maximized  benefits  to  the  recipients 
as  well  as  return  to  the  taxpayers,  it  is 
the  GI  bills  that  have  been  passed 
since  World  War  II. 

About  19  million  Americans  have 
more  skillfully  contributed  to  the  ben- 
efit of  their  country  through  the 
World  War  II,  Korea  and  Vietnam  era, 
post-Korea  GI  bills. 

It  is  altogether  fitting  that  with  the 
need  for  quality  recruiting  in  an  in- 
creasingly technical  Defense  Establis- 
ment  and  better  education  generally 
in  an  increasingly  competitive  world 
that  we  should  be  considering  this  leg- 
islation today. 

It  is  also  altogether  fitting  that  this 
most  productive  and  now  permanent 
program  should  be  called  "The  Mont- 
gomery GI  Bill  Act  of  1984." 

No  person  has  been  more  devoted  to 
the  welfare  of  our  American  service 
personnel  than  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Mississippi. 

Although  the  Pentagon  has  feared 
this  bill  as  a  budget  buster,  initial  re- 
ports as  to  improved  quality  of  re- 
cruits indicates  it  as  an  overall  budget 
savings.  The  Army,  for  example,  has 
estimated  a  savings  of  $234  million 
yearly— the    cost    of    recruiting    and 


training  a  division's  worth  of  manpow- 
er. 

These  numbers  are  dwarfed  by 
future  savings  to  our  military  and  do- 
mestic economies. 

My  colleagues,  I  urge  your  strong 
support  for  making  permanent  the 
Montgomery  GI  Bill  Act  of  1984. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consiune  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Smith],  a  long-time  member  of  the 
Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  and  the 
senior  ranking  member  of  the  Educa- 
tion Training  and  Employment  Sub- 
committee that,  with  the  help  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  and  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
Dowdy],  has  had  so  much  to  do  with 
pushing  this  legislation  along. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Education,  Training 
and  Employment  Subcommittee,  I  am 
very  pleased  that  H.R.  1085— to  make 
the  new  GI  bill  permanent— has  had 
strong  bipartisan  support  and  T'm  very 
proud  to  be  an  original  sponsor  of  this 
legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  February  18,  our 
subcommittee  held  a  hearing  on  H.R. 
1085  and  heard  from  a  wide  range  of 
interested  parties:  our  distinguished 
Chairman  Sonny  Montgomery  as  well 
as  officials  from  the  VA,  each  of  the 
Armed  Forces,  the  Army  National 
Guard  and  the  Air  National  Guard. 
Testimony  was  also  gathered  from 
representatives  of  higher  education  in- 
stitutions, associations  of  the  Armed 
Forces,  and  various  veterans  groups. 
The  message  of  all  those  who  testified 
could  be  simimed  up  in  a  phrase: 
present  the  GI  bUl.  On  February  26, 
our  subcommittee  unanimously  recom- 
mended H.R.  1085  to  the  full  commit- 
tee which,  in  turn,  unanimously  or- 
dered the  bill  reported. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  1085  provides  for 
the  continuation  of  the  new  GI  bUl 
beyond  the  June  30.  1988  expiration 
date.  As  Members  know  the  new  GI 
program  requires  a  decision  by  the  en- 
tering recruit  to  contribute  $100  per 
month  for  12  months.  It  will  return  a 
basic  benefit  to  the  soldier  of  $9,000 
after  2  years  of  service  and  $10,800  for 
3  years  active  duty  service.  Reduced 
benefits  are  provided  for  individuals 
enlisting  or  reenlisting  in  the  Selected 
Reserve  or  National  Guard.  In  addi- 
tion, through  programs  such  as  the 
Army  college  fund,  a  recruit  may  earn 
"kickers"  for  enlisting  in  the  hard-to- 
recruit  skills  the  services  need. 

I  believe  that  the  new  GI  test  pro- 
gram has  proven  itself,  first,  as  an  im- 
portant readjustment  benefit  and 
second  as  a  needed  recruitment  and  re- 
tention incentive. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  these  dedicated  men 
and  women  leave  military  service  after 
giving  2  or  more  years  of  service  to 
their  country,  they  face  an  increasing- 
ly competitive  work  force.  The  GI  biU 


to  the  veteran  is  both  a  reward  for 
service  and  vital  tool  to  prepare  him  or 
her  for  the  future.  Since  its  inception 
in  1944.  the  primary  purpose  of  the  OI 
bUl  has  been  to  assist  the  veteran  in  a 
smooth  transition  from  military  to  ci- 
vilian life.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  the 
Veterans'  Administration  has  consist- 
ently administered  and  funded  the  OI 
bill. 

The  cost  effectiveness  of  the  GI  bill 
as  a  readjustment  benefit  alone  has 
been  amply  demonstrated  over  the 
years  in  terms  of  additional  taxes  re- 
sulting from  increased  earnings  by  vet- 
erans who  otherwise  would  not  have 
attended  college. 

In  addition,  tne  new  GI  bill  has  es- 
tablished itself  as  a  major  recruitment 
and  retention  tool.  The  participation 
rates  in  the  five  branches  of  the  mili- 
tary and  the  Reserves  give  a  very  good 
indication  of  the  value  enlistees  place 
on  the  GI  program.  During  the  month 
of  November  1986.  84  percent  of  all 
new  Army  recruits  signed  up  for  the 
GI  program;  54  percent  of  the  Navy; 
64  percent  of  the  Marine  Corps;  and  44 
percent  of  the  Air  Force.  Through  the 
end  of  January  1987.  almost  46.000 
members  of  the  Selected  Reserve  had 
already  initiated  training  under  the 
new  GI  bill. 

Moreover,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  new  GI 
bill  has  proven  to  attract  high-quality, 
college-oriented  youths.  Since  1980, 
the  percentage  of  recruits  scoring  in 
the  upper  half  of  the  Armed  Forces 
qualification  test  [AFQT]  dramatical- 
ly increased  from  26  to  63  percent.  Ad- 
ditional statistics  indicate  that  37  per- 
cent of  high  quality,  high  school  grad- 
uates rated  educational  benefits  as  the 
single  most  important  reason  for  en- 
listing. And,  in  fact,  43  percent  of  the 
high-quality  recruits  would  not  have 
joined  without  the  GI  bill. 

The  Army  Recruiting  Command,  In 
fact,  reports  that  education  benefits 
increase  the  pool  of  potential  appli- 
cants by  500,000  high-quality  young 
people. 

The  increase  in  high-quality  recruits 
reduce  attrition  and  greatly  enhance 
performance.  The  Army  estimates 
that  these  high-quality  recruits  have 
saved  taxpayers  the  expense  of  re- 
cruiting and  training  a  division's  worth 
of  manpower  each  year.  This  results  in 
an  annual  savings  of  $234  million  for 
the  Army. 

Mr.  Speaker,  dollar  for  dollar,  the 
new  GI  bill  is  the  most  cost  effective 
means  of  recruitment  now  in  exist- 
ence. The  benefits  of  this  program  to 
the  Nation  and  to  the  individual  veter- 
an are  incalculable.  I  would  urge  my 
colleagues  to  adopt  H.R.  1085  and 
make  the  GI  bill  a  permanent  pro- 
gram. 

A  special  thanks  should  be  reserved 
for  the  role  of  our  chairman.  Mr. 
Montgomery,  as  the  "father  of  the 
new  GI  biU."  Without  his  leadership 
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and  the  work  of  BCr.  Solomoh,  the 
nrnklnc  member  of  the  committee, 
■ad  Mr.  Dowsr.  the  chairman  of  our 
■uboommittee,  it  would  not  have  hap- 
pened. 

Mr.  BATEMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  yield  2  minutes  to  the  dls- 
Untulshed  gentleman  from  New  Torfc 
[Mr.  OnJUH]. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  rise  in  strong  support  of  the 
Mootcomery  OI  BiU  Act  of  1984.  H.R. 
1065.  legislation  to  make  permanent 
the  new  OI  bill  education  assistance 
program  and  I  want  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  thank  the  gentleman 
from  MissiSBippl  [Mr.  MohtcomkbtI, 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
House  Veterans  Committee,  and  the 
ranking  minority  member,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Yoik  [Mr.  Solomon], 
for  guiding  this  bill  through  commit- 
tee and  bringing  it  before  us  today.  I 
am  also  pleased  that  we  wlU  be  able  to 
provide  our  new  recruits  and  future 
enlistees  with  the  marvelous  benefits 
■asodated  with  the  new  OI  bill  and 
that  we  will  be  able  to  extend  the 
same  educational  opportunities  that 
were  afforded  prior  generations  upon 
their  separation  from  service.  In  lis- 
tening to  today's  debate  on  this  meas- 
ure, it  is  a  tribute  to  the  program  to 
note  that  so  many  of  oiu*  congressional 
Membns,  including  myself,  received 
some  or  all  of  the  education  with  the 
help  of  the  OI  bill  of  rights. 

In  accordance  with  Public  Law  98- 
525,  the  VEAP  Program  was  estab- 
lished to  enhance  our  recruitment  and 
reenlistment  efforts.  With  funding 
from  both  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion and  the  Department  of  Defense, 
basic  grants  are  provided  to  eligible 
military  personnel  of  $300  per  month 
for  up  to  36  months.  To  be  eligible 
servicemen  and  servicewomen  must 
have  a  high  school  diploma  or  its 
equivalent;  have  been  honorably  dis- 
charged ftom  the  service:  and  have 
served  either  a  minlmtim  of  3  years  in 
active  duty  or  2  years  in  active  duty 
and  4  years  in  the  selective  service. 
The  current  demonstration  program 
covers  personnel  who  will  enlist  be- 
tween July  1.  1985.  and  June  30,  1988. 
All  reports  tell  lis  that  the  new  educa- 
tional benefits  program  is  a  tremen- 
dous success— it  is  both  an  effective  re- 
cruitment and  retention  incentive  for 
the  armed  services.  By  making  the  GI 
program  permanent  Congress  will  be 
insuring  that  we  are  recruiting  the 
best  and  the  brightest  to  serve  in  our 
Armed  Forces. 

This  legislation.  H.R.  1085,  removes 
the  oilistment  deadline  of  June  30, 
1988.  for  eligibility  for  the  new  veter- 
ans educational  benefit  program.  To 
be  eUglble,  personnel  must  have  enlist- 
ed after  June  30.  1985,  and  must  have 
the  requisite  nimiber  of  years.  I  am  es- 
pecially pleased  that  the  committee 
saw  fit  in  its  wisdom  to  rename  the 
program  the  Montgomery  OI  bill.  In 


the  brief  time  aUocated  to  me,  it  is  im- 
possible to  list  Chairman  Montgom- 
ery's many  contributions  to  protecting 
and  improving  veterans'  benefits.  By 
naming  this  bill  the  Montgomery  GI 
bill  this  Congress  will  be  formally  ac- 
knowledging what  every  Member  of 
this  body  and  every  veteran  already 
knows,  that  Sonnt  Montgomxry  is 
one  of  the  greatest  champions  of  vet- 
erans that  this  body  has  ever  pro- 
duced. 

Accordingly,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
offer  their  full  and  strong  support  for 
H.R.  1085,  to  make  the  Montgomery 
GI  bill  permanent. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Gray],  a  member  of 
the  committee. 

Mr.  GRAY  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  in  strong  support  of  H.R.  1085  to 
make  permanent  the  Montgomery  GI 
bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  first  want  to  com- 
mend my  dear  friend  and  the  chair- 
man of  our  Veterans'  Affairs  Commit- 
tee, Sonny  Montgomery  for  his  wise 
authorship  and  leadership  in  putting 
this  great  legislation  on  the  law  books. 

Mr.  Speaker,  brain  power  is  like  a 
bank  account.  If  you  don't  put  it  in, 
you  can't  draw  it  out.  This  legislation 
on  the  GI  bill  will  allow  that  brain 
power  to  come  out  for  the  betterment 
of  our  country  and  our  service  person- 
nel. 

Today,  more  than  90  percent  of 
Army  recruits  are  high  school  gradu- 
ates oompared  to  54  percent  in  1980. 
The  very  best  financial  investment  our 
country  ever  made  was  the  passage  of 
the  previous  GI  bills.  We  have  sent  an 
entire  generation  of  Americans  to  col- 
lege, and  we  have  now  demonstrated 
our  commitment  to  send  the  next  gen- 
eration. 

In  dosing  I  again  want  to  commend 
my  friend  Chairman  Sonny  Montgom- 
ery for  his  dedicated  leadership  and 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  H.R. 
1085. 

Mra  BYRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Geor- 
gia [Mr.  Daroen],  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

Mr.  DARDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  In  strong  support  of  the  Mont- 
gomery GI  Bill  Act,  H.R.  1085,  which 
grants  permanent  status  to  the  GI  bill. 
I  want  to  commend  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi,  Chairman  Montgom- 
ery, for  his  tenacity  in  taking  the  nec- 
essary legislative  steps  to  maintain  the 
morale  and  quality  of  our  sollders  and 
sailoiB  serving  the  Nation  so  effective- 
ly. In  my  visit  to  American  military  in- 
stallations throughout  this  country, 
not  only  do  commanding  generals 
revere  the  chairman,  but  he  is  known 
by  the  soldier  in  the  field  as  an  indi- 
vidual in  Congress  who  is  dedicated  to 
fighting  for  the  rights  of  the  common 
soldier  and  the  worthy  veteran. 


It  is  estimated  that  33  percent  of  18- 
year-old  h)gh  school  graduates  enroll 
in  college.  This  compares  to  84  percent 
of  army  recruits  who  are  utilizing  the 
provisions  of  the  OI  bill.  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  is  a  program  that  is  worldng. 

There  are  himdreds  of  programs 
started  by  the  Government  each  year. 
Pew  of  them  ever  prove  successful,  yet 
we  continue  to  fund  and  promote 
them.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  GI  bill  is  a 
program  that  needs  no  champion.  It  is 
proving  worthy  of  our  support,  and  it 
would  be  a  serious  mistake  to  discon- 
tinue this  valid  educational  and  re- 
cruitment tool  by  refusing  passage  of 
this  legislation. 

As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  I  have  heard  state- 
ment after  statement  by  the  Secretary 
of  Defense,  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff, 
the  Service  Secretaries  and  others  con- 
cerning the  quality  of  young  men  and 
women  now  entering  our  Armed 
Forces.  In  fiscal  year  1986,  92  percent 
of  recruits  were  high  school  graduates. 
Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  recruiting  top 
people  and  the  GI  bill  has  been  an  in- 
strumental factor. 

AmericalB  greatest  successes  on  the 
battlefield  have  not  been  due  to  high 
technology  weapons,  superior  num- 
bers, or  political  decisions,  although 
these  have  played  a  significant  role. 
America's  military  successes  have  been 
primarily  due  to  the  quality  and  brav- 
ery of  the  individuals  fighting  the 
battle.  I  urge  the  passage  of  the  Mont- 
gomery GI  Bill  Act  as  one  contribut- 
ing factor  for  continuing  the  American 
military  success  story. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  re- 
serve the  l>alance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  BATEMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Row- 
land], a  member  of  both  the  Veterans' 
Affairs  and  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tees. 

Mr.  ROWLAND  of  Connecticut.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  want  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Veter- 
ans' Affairs,  who  has  worked  so  long 
and  so  hard  on  this  issue. 

I  was  fortunate  enough,  several 
weelcs  ago,  to  be  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee that  went  over  to  visit  with 
some  of  the  military  installations 
throughout  the  United  States,  an  op- 
portunity to  get  into  the  field  and  ac- 
tually talk  to  some  of  the  new  GI's; 
some  of  the  young  men  and  women 
that  had  really  only  been  on  service 
duty  for  some  2  or  3  days. 

This  gave  us  an  opportunity  to  talk 
to  these  young  men  and  women.  We 
asked  th«m:  Why  did  you  Join  the 
Army?  Why  did  you  join  the  Navy? 
Why  did  you  Join  the  Air  Force?  Why 
did  you  Join  the  Marines? 

The  overwhelming  response  from  all 
four  sectors  of  the  service,  from  all  of 
these  young  men  and  women,  was  that 
they  wanted  to  increase  their  educa- 


tion; they  wanted  to  increase  their 
training.  Yes,  some  said  they  wanted 
to  see  the  world;  many,  many  were 
dedicated  to  serving  their  Nation,  but 
the  overwhelming  response  was  a  fur- 
thering of  their  education. 

We  f ow  i  that  in  each  and  every  one 
of  the  services.  They  understood  the 
very  complex  nature  of  the  GI  bill; 
they  understood  that  for  every  dollar 
that  they  invested  in  the  GI  bill,  they 
would  get  back  eight  times  that  in 
actual  education  benefits. 

We  are  going  to  discuss,  hopefully  in 
the  future  on  the  Veterans'  Commit- 
tee and  other  committees,  the  possibil- 
ity of  transferring  those  benefits,  the 
possibility  of  refunding  those  benefits, 
the  possibility  of  spreading  those  pay- 
ments out;  but  we  cannot  address  any 
of  those  issues  until  we  make  sure  that 
we  have  got  a  good,  permanent  GI  bill 
in  place. 

I  cannot  tell  you  enough  Just  how 
strongly  these  young  men  and  women 
felt  about  the  GI  bill  and  what  an  in- 
centive and  recruitment  measure  it  is. 

As  a  side  note  I  would  like  to  add, 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  I  was  tremendously 
impressed  by  these  young  men  and 
women.  We  have  all  read  the  horror 
stories,  and  we  have  heard  about  the 
problems  and  the  accusations  that  we 
are  getting  the  bottom  of  the  barrel  of 
the  young  men  and  women  who  are 
now  serving  in  ourservices. 

Well,  from  my  exijerlence,  and  I 
think  from  the  experiences  of  my  col- 
leagues on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  we 
can  tell  you,  we  have  got  the  best  of 
the  barrel;  and  they  are  going  to  be 
even  better  with  ovu-  help. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  consiune 
to  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  de 
LA  Garza]. 

Mr.  DE  la  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  my  distinguished  colleague,  and 
I  appreciate  all  the  effort  that  he  and 
this  committee  have  done  in  this 
behalf. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
we  are  not  through  debating,  but  I 
want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  thank 
the  Chair  for  his  fairness,  and  to  point 
out  to  my  colleagues  that  the  Chair  is 
a  Vietnam  veteran  and  he  was  educat- 
ed under  the  Vietnam-GI  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1  minute  to  the 
gentleman  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
Johnson],  a  member  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  South  Dakota. 
Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  considering  a 
measure  that  is  absolutely  essential  to 
our  Nation's  defense  and  economic 
well-being.  This  is  a  bill  to  make  the 
new  GI  program,  the  Montgomery  GI 
bill  program,  permanent. 

I  am  particularly  proud  to  be  a  co- 
sponsor  of  this  legislation,  and  I  con- 
gratulate the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs,  Congress- 
man Sonny  Montgomery,  for  his  im- 
swerving  leadership. 


Mr.  Speaker,  the  Montgomery  GI 
bill  is  far  more  than  an  acknowledg- 
ment of  a  good  Federal  program.  This 
bill  will  ensure  that  the  most  critical 
element  in  our  Armed  Forces— the 
people — will  cuiilinue  to  be  the  best 
the  United  States  can  offer. 

It  wUl  attract  the  Itlnd  of  recruits  we 
want  in  the  armed  services  and  help 
them  to  become  better  citizens  after 
they  have  completed  their  tour  of 
duty  by  providing  educational  assist- 
ance to  prepare  them  for  continued 
service  as  private  citizens. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  in  the  strongest 
terms  to  support  this  important  meas- 
ure. 

Mrs.  BYRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Virgin- 
ia [Mr.  PicKirri]. 

Mr.  PICKETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  H.R.  1085,  legisla- 
tion to  preserve  the  new  GI  biU  as  our 
Nation's  principal  means  of  attracting 
the  best  and  brightest  young  people 
into  military  service. 

When  Congress  established  the  new 
GI  bill  2  years  ago,  the  Nation's  All- 
Volimteer  Force  faced  harsh  critics. 
Americans  were  told  that  the  quality 
of  recruits  was  below  par  and  that 
there  were  insufficient  incentives  to 
keep  highly  sidlled,  experienced  veter- 
ans in  the  service. 

By  any  yardstick,  the  new  GI  bUl 
has  gone  far  toward  addressing  these 
concerns.  The  Army  reports  that  in 
the  first  12  months  of  the  program, 
the  nimiber  of  high-quality  recruits 
jumped  12  percent;  for  the  Army  Re- 
serve, the  increase  was  24  percent.  And 
in  every  branch  of  the  service,  yoiuig 
recruits  once  again  are  citing  educa- 
tional benefits  as  a  principal  reason 
for  enlisting. 

These  figures  are  welcome  news  for 
a  national  defense  establishment 
where  the  increasing  sophistication  of 
weaponry  requires  servicemembers 
who  are  well-trained,  intelligent,  and 
motivated. 

But  the  benefits  of  this  program  are 
not  limited  to  national  defense. 
Through  the  new  GI  bill,  thousands  of 
mature,  disciplined  young  people  will 
realize  the  dream  of  a  college  educa- 
tion and  a  brighter  future.  The  bene- 
fits to  our  economy  of  their  training 
will  extend  into  America's  next  centu- 
ry. 

I  commend  the  distingiiished  chair- 
man of  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Commit- 
tee. Mr.  Montgomery,  for  his  tireless 
woric  on  this  program.  His  name  has 
rightfully  become  synonymous  with 
the  new  GI  bill,  which  is  the  latest  in 
a  long  series  of  his  contributions  to 
veterans  and  to  those  on  active  duty. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  unanimous  sup- 
port of  this  bill. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi [Mr.  Montgomery],  and  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Bate- 
man]    has,   I   understand,   been   good 


enough  to  yield  3  minutes  of  his  time 
to  the  gentleman  from  MissisBippi 
[Mr.  Montgomery]  for  him  to  allocate 
as  he  sees  fit.  That  is  a  total  of  5  min- 
utes 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  want  to  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding  the  time,  and  I  think  that  will 
give  us  the  opportimity  to  permit  all 
Members  that  wanted  to  speak  on  this 
legislation  to  have  that  chance. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  IV^  minutes  to 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
[Mr.  Valentine]. 

Mr.  VALENTINE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
rise  in  strong  support  of  HJl.  1085. 

This  bill  is  important  for  two  rea- 
sons. First,  by  renaming  the  new  GI 
biU  the  Montgomery  GI  bill  we  recog- 
nize, in  a  uniquely  appropriate  fash- 
ion, the  decades  of  service  to  American 
veterans  rendered  by  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  House  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs Committee,  Sonny  Montgomery. 
Veterans  have  never  had  a  better 
friend,  or  a  more  able  and  effective 
friend,  than  Sonny  Montgomery. 

As  chairman  of  the  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee,  he  has  consistently  de- 
fended the  legitimate  interests  of  vet- 
erans. He  has  never  let  the  Congress 
or  the  Nation  forget  the  large  debt  we 
owe  to  those  who  haven  given  up  the 
comforts  of  civilian  life  and  often 
risked  their  lives  to  protect  their 
fellow  citizens.  I  hope  that  every 
American  who  receives  educational  as- 
sistance under  the  Montgomery  OI 
bill  will  be  reminded  of  Sonny  Mont- 
gomery's untiring  dedication  to  our 
veterans  and  oiu-  Nation. 

Second,  by  making  this  program  per- 
manent, we  are  repaying,  at  least  in 
part,  our  obligation  to  those  who  vol- 
unteer for  military  service.  This  pro- 
gram worlcs— it  works  both  for  individ- 
ual service  men  and  women  and  for 
our  entire  Nation. 

The  GI  bill  enables  individuals  to  de- 
velop their  skiUs  and  thus  reach  their 
full  potential  in  civilian  careers.  At  the 
same  time,  the  GI  bill  provides  an  im- 
portant incentive  for  recruitment  in 
both  the  Active  Duty  and  Reserve 
Forces.  Without  a  military  draft,  edua- 
tional  incentives  are  among  our  most 
effective  recruiting  tools. 

The  Montgomery  GI  bill  will  also 
contribute  to  the  solution  of  a  major 
national  problem— declining  American 
competitiveness  in  the  international 
economy.  By  helping  American  work- 
ers obtain  more  training  and  advanced 
skills,  we  will  help  all  of  American 
business  adapt  to  a  world  of  unprece- 
dented technological  change.  The 
Montgomery  GI  bill  is  a  proven,  cost- 
effective  program  that  will  help  Amer- 
ica stay  competitive. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  that  the  first 
GI  bill  was  among  the  most  important 
Federal  programs  of  the  20th  century. 
It  allowed  millions  of  American  fami- 
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Um  to   mofve   pemumently   Into   the 
iiililillr  fill 

Tbe  new  Montgomery  OI  bill  can  be 
JiBt  aa  ricnlfleant.  It  has  already  been 
approved  unanimously  by  two  commlt- 
teea,  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  pass 
it  in  the  full  House.  American  veterans 
have  earned  this  benefit,  and  Sohkt 
MomooimT  has  earned  this  recogni- 
tion. 

a  1330 

lir.  MONTGOMERY,  lix.  Spealcer. 
wHl  the  gentlonan  yield? 

Mr.  VALENTINE.  I  yield  to  the 
chairman  tmm.  MlndssippL 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  not  wear  a  hat,  so 
probably  I  wUl  not  have  to  worry 
about  that  But  I  do  appreciate  the 
wonderful,  kind  things  that  have  been 
said  here  today.  It  is  really  not  me,  it 
has  been  a  team  effort  totally.  A 
number  of  Members  of  Congress  have 
been  involved  in  this  situation.  We  are 
going  to  pass  this  biU  today.  I  believe, 
out  of  the  House.  We  are  going  to 
have  to  do  some  work  in  the  other 
body.  But  I  think  after  this  show  of 
enthusiasm,  and  what  has  been  said 
here  today,  I  think,  and  I  hope,  it  will 
have  a  good  effect  on  the  Senate  and 
we  will  have  an  opportunity  to  pass 
the  bill  and  aeoA  it  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  VALENTINE.  I  might  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  I  had  mentioned  to 
aaatit  of  our  colleagues  that  I  intended 
to  say  somethhig  about  other  Mem- 
bers who  worked  so  hard  on  this 
effort,  besides  Somrr  Momtgomery, 
but  I  knew  that  I  would  leave  out 
some  mH>ropriate  person.  So.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  salute  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  for  what  he  is  and  for  what 
he  symbolizes. 

Mr.  MONTGOIfERY.  I  thank  the 
gentleman.  Now  we  have  to  get  tliis 
passed  in  the  Senate.  That  is  our  next 
big  step. 

Mrs.  BYRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Maine 
[Mr.  BasmrAMl.  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  BRENNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services.  I  rise  today  in  strong  support 
of  the  Sonny  Montgomery  GI  bill.  I 
am  pleased  to  have  been  an  original 
coqionsor. 

President  Reag»^^  in  his  State  of  the 
Union  Address  earlier  this  year,  stated 
that  "the  very  best  financial  invest- 
ment this  country  ever  made  was  the 
GI  bill  of  rights  at  the  end  of  World 
War  n.  It  sent  an  entire  generation  of 
Americans  to  college."  and  what  a  dif- 
ference that  made  in  America.  Present 
participation  rates  confirm  the  new  GI 
bOl's  value  to  the  young  people  volun- 
teering to  serve  in  our  country's 
Armed  Forces. 

The  new  GI  bill  serves  two  major 
purposes.  First  it  is  providing  educa- 


tion assistance  for  tens  of  thousands 
of  ydung  men  and  women  who  other- 
wise might  not  be  able  to  go  to  college 
or  pursue  other  postsecondary  train- 
ing. And  second,  it  has  proven  to  be  an 
imi>ortant  recruitment  and  retention 
tool  for  all  branches  of  the  military, 
espe<dally  the  Army. 

The  newest  GI  bill  is  the  latest  to 
carry  out  our  national  obligation  to 
assist  members  and  former  members 
of  the  Armed  Forces  in  their  efforts  to 
achieve  their  maximvun  potential  as 
individuals.  Since  the  enactment  of 
the  first  GI  bill  in  1944.  over  18  mil- 
lion veterans  and  service  personnel  in- 
cluding myself  have  received  educa- 
tional assistance  under  three  GI  bills. 

The  approval  of  this  legislation  will 
help  our  military  forces  to  continue  at- 
tracting top  caliber  personnel  to  meet 
the  sophisticated  needs  of  today's  mili- 
tary. I  believe  that  we  owe  at  least 
these  benefits  to  those  who  serve  in 
the  defense  of  tills  Nation. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  a 
strong  vote  of  approval  for  the  Sonny 
MoNlGOMERY  new  GI  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
BoNiOR  of  Michigan).  The  Chair 
would  point  out  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Solomon]  has  2 
minutes  remaining,  the  gentlewoman 
from  Maryland  [Mrs.  Byron]  has  2 
minutes  remaining,  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  [Mr.  Bateman]  has  2 
minutes  remaining,  and  the  chairman, 
the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
Montgomery]  has  5  minutes  remain- 
ing.   

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  IV^  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  Rowland]  who  is 
also  a  member  of  the  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee. 

Mr.  ROWLAND  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  October  19,  1984,  a  bill  of- 
ficially Imown  as  the  Department  of 
Defense  Authorization  Act,  and  more 
commonly  referred  to  as  the  new  GI 
bin  lor  the  All-Volunteer  Force,  was 
signed  into  law. 

Today,  we  are  proposing  to  give  the 
legislation  an  even  more  appropriate 
name— the  Montgomery  GI  Bill  Act  of 
1984. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  a  hall  of  fame  is  ever 
established  for  Members  of  Congress 
then  Congressman  G.V.  "Sonny" 
Montgomery  should  be  among  those 
selected.  Few  people  in  the  history  of 
the  Country  have  done  more  for  our 
veterans  and  their  families  than  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi.  Because 
of  his  outstanding  leadership  the 
country  is  stronger  and  more  secure 
than  it  otherwise  might  have  been. 

Certainly,  no  one  contributed  more 
to  the  development  and  enactment  of 
the  new  GI  bill  than  Congressman 
Montgomery.  It  was  his  concept;  he 
nurtured  it  and  brought  it  to  the  point 
where  it  had  the  support  of  just  about 
everyone  concerned,  including  Con- 
gress   and    the    Pentagon,    educators 


throughout  the  country,  and  especial- 
ly the  redruits  and  their  families  who 
have  benefited  from  the  opimrtunlties 
this  bill  provides. 

This  bill  is  imquestionably  doing  the 
Job.  It  is  helping  attract  and  retain  the 
Idnd  of  young  men  and  women  we 
need  in  notary  service.  It  is  providing 
an  education  for  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  Americans  and  is  helping 
them  fuUJUl  their  potential  as  citizens 
when  thety  return  to  civilian  life.  As 
has  often  been  pointed  out.  it  is  a  won- 
derful investment  for  the  country. 

It  is  important  that  we  make  the 
Montgomery  GI  bill  a  permanent  pro- 
gram and  it  is  fitting  that  we  name  it 
for  our  esteemed  colleague  who  has 
done  so  much  to  make  it  a  reality. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia,  who  is  a  val- 
uable member  of  our  committee,  for 
his  kind  remarlu. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  1  minute  to  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Jontz], 
a  new  member  of  our  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

Mr.  JONTZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  take  a  few  moments  to  thank 
the  chaiiman.  Mr.  Montgomery,  for 
his  superb  leadership  of  the  Veterans' 
Affairs  Committee.  The  chairman  has 
done  an  outstanding  job  of  authoring 
and  steering  the  new  GI  bill  through 
the  committee  and  onto  the  floor.  I'm 
pleased  to  join  the  chairman  as  an 
original  cosponsor  of  this  legislation. 

The  bill  we  are  considering  today  is 
necessary  because  the  3-year  test 
period  for  this  highly  successful  edu- 
cation assistance  program  known  as 
the  GI  bill  is  scheduled  to  expire  in 
June  1988.  H.R.  1085  would  make  it 
permanent. 

Over  the  past  years  our  armed  serv- 
ices have  helped  send  over  9  million 
men  and  women  to  college.  These  pro- 
grams have  paid  for  themselves  many 
times  over  by  increasing  economic  pro- 
ductivity, and  thus  returning  more 
revenues  to  Government.  The  new  GI 
bUl  has  made  vital  contributions  to 
strengheiling  our  national  security,  in 
addition  to  providing  opportunities  for 
postsecondary  education  which  are  es- 
sential to  the  successful  transition  of 
the  members  of  our  Armed  Forces  to 
civilian  Itfe.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  new  GI 
bill  has  been  a  tremendous  success. 
This  legislation  to  make  the  new  GI 
bill  permanent  deserves  everyone's 
support. 

H.R.  1065  has  been  a  top  priority  for 
the  higher  education  community  be- 
cause it  will  make  college  education 
more  aceessible  to  young  men  and 
women.  With  the  marked  decline  in 
the  pun^asing  power  of  student  fi- 
nancial aid  as  measured  against  full 
costs  of  college  attendance  compound- 
ed by  the  rising  costs  of  tuition,  an  in- 
creasing number  of  high  school  gradu- 
ates are  likely  to  turn  to  the  new  GI 
bill  as  their  siirest  path  to  a  college 


education.  This  Nation's  economic  suc- 
cess can  in  vajri  be  attributed  to  previ- 
ous GI  bills.  I'm  sure  that  some  would 
not  even  hold  seats  in  Congress  if  not 
for  the  education  received  from  the  GI 
bill. 

American  national  security  is  also 
strengthened  with  the  rise  in  the  edu- 
cational level  of  entering  recruits. 
Diuing  the  3-year  test  period,  the 
Army  has  reported  a  9-percent  in- 
crease in  the  niunber  of  high  school 
graduate  recruits.  They  also  reported 
a  10-percent  increase  in  high-quality 
active-duty  contracts  during  the  first 
12  months  of  the  new  GI  bill  as  com- 
pared to  the  final  12  months  of  the 
previous  education  assistance  pro- 
gram. High-quality  recruits  in  the 
Army  Reserve  components  increased 
by  24  percent  during  this  same  period. 

With  an  85-percent  participation 
rate  in  the  new  bill,  the  armed  services 
are  attracting  educationally  oriented, 
intelligent  and  motivated  recruits. 
With  weapon  systems  becoming  in- 
creasingly sophisticated,  the  rise  in 
the  educational  level  of  the  soldiers 
using  such  weapons  can  only  enhance 
the  effectiveness  of  our  forces. 

Finally,  the  new  GI  bill  has  played  a 
major  role  in  saving  the  All- Volunteer 
Force.  Since  the  number  of  eligible 
young  recruits  is  falling  fast,  we  must 
have  a  means  of  attracting  men  and 
women  to  the  military  services  who 
are  bright,  disciplined  and  goal  orient- 
ed. The  new  GI  bill  will  help  the 
armed  services  meet  their  recruitment 
goals. 

Just  as  the  original  post- World  War 
II  GI  bill  sparked  a  broadening  of  op- 
portunities which  changed  American 
higher  education  dramatically,  the 
new  GI  bill  promises  to  significantly 
assist  research,  industry  and  the  mili- 
tary services  to  obtain  the  talent  they 
need  to  maintain  America's  seciority 
and  international  competitiveness.  I 
urge  every  one  to  vote  in  favor  of  the 
new  GI  bUl  and  hope  the  Senate  will 
move  forward  on  the  bill  in  the 
coming  days. 

Mr.  BATEMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  may  I  will  take  only 
a  moment  of  my  remaining  2  minutes 
and  do  that  to  point  out  that  when 
this  body  acts  in  a  clearly  nonpartisan 
manner  as  we  clearly  are  acting  today 
on  this  Montgomery  GI  bill  of  rights, 
it  is  almost  always  the  case  that  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
Montgomery]  is  identified  with  that 
nonpartisan  effort. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi,  I  commend  the 
leadership  of  those  committees  who 
have  brought  this  bill  to  the  floor  and 
call  upon  all  of  my  colleagues  in  a  non- 
partisan or  bipartisan  manner  to  give 
their  support  to  this  measiu-e. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  1  minute  to  one  of  our  subcom- 


mittee   chairmen,    the    gentlewoman 
from  Ohio  [Ms.  E>ptus]. 

Ms.  KAPTUR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  ex- 
tremely pleased  to  support  the  passage 
of  H.R.  1085  which  wiU  make  perma- 
nent the  new  veterans'  GI  bill.  This 
highly  successful  education  program  is 
a  testament  to  the  hard  work  and 
dedication  given  by  the  chairman  and 
members  of  the  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee  on  behalf  of  this  Nation's 
veterans.  It  is  indeed  fitting  that  this 
latest  version  of  the  GI  bill  should  be 
entitled  the  "Sonny  Montgomery  GI 
bill".  We're  proud  with  him  today. 

During  the  40-year  history  of  veter- 
ans' education  programs,  over  18  mil- 
lion veterans  have  gone  to  school  on 
GI  bill  benefits.  Over  400  students  en- 
rolled at  the  University  of  Toledo  in 
my  district  are  there  with  the  assist- 
ance of  numerous  veterans'  education 
programs.  Undoubtedly,  the  new  GI 
bill  will  play  a  major  role  in  the  educa- 
tional aspirations  of  hundreds  of  stu- 
dents in  my  commimity  and  through- 
out the  country. 

Thanks  to  the  new  GI  bill,  our 
armed  services  are  attracting  impres- 
sive numbers  of  high-quality  recruits 
and  over  250.000  of  these  recruits  have 
signed  up  for  this  program.  Already, 
over  43,000  Selective  Reserve  person- 
nel have  applied  for  their  new  GI  bill 
benefits.  Those  numbers  are  expected 
to  swell  in  the  years  ahead.  And  the 
beauty  of  the  GI  bill  is  that  the  re- 
cruits are  setting  aside  money  every 
month  to  help  pay  for  it. 

Education  is  one  of  this  Nation's 
strongest  lines  of  defense.  By  develop- 
ing a  strong  volunteer  armed  services 
and  providing  educational  opportunity 
for  thousands  of  Americans,  the  Mont- 
gomery GI  bill  serves  the  interests  of 
both. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let's  pass  this  bill. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  GI  bill  of 
rights  has  t>een  called  the  most  comprehen- 
sive piece  of  legislation  ever  passed  t>y  Con- 
gress. In  Vne  over  40  years  sirK»  its  passage, 
18.2  million  veterans  have  gained  59  billion 
dollars'  worth  of  education  ar>d  training,  in 
every  field  from  aeronautics  to  zoology,  from 
electrical  engineering  to  plumbing,  from  auto 
mectianics  to  truck  driving. 

The  GI  bill  remained  in  force  for  more  than 
30  years  t>efore  Congress  ended  it  in  1976. 
Almost  everyone  who  served  in  ttie  military 
between  1939  and  1976  was  eligible  for  GI  t>ill 
benefits.  Initially,  it  was  meant  to  ease  the 
transition  of  Wocid  War  II  veterans  into  socie- 
ty. Later,  it  was  used  to  compensate  ttxise 
veterans  wt>ose  lives  had  been  interrupted  by 
the  peacetime  draft  or  wtK>  had  been  called  to 
serve  in  Korea  or  Vletrum.  By  the  mid-severv 
ties,  when  the  draft  itself  had  been  abolished, 
Corigress  fett  that  it  was  no  tonger  necessary 
to  provkle  the  program. 

Clearly,  however,  there  were  problems  with 
the  new,  voluntary  military  service.  Retention 
was  not  high  and  the  quality  of  the  recruits 
was  sometimes  in  question.  Something  «ras 
needed  to  attract  more  men  and  women  to 
tfie  service.  In  1984,  ttwrefore.  Congress  took 


up  the  issue  of  a  new  GI  bM.  The  aim  of  the 
new  bHI  was  "to  aid  in  the  leatJIiiieiit  and  re- 
tention of  highly  qualfied  personnel." 

The  new  GI  biH  was  passed  in  October 
1984  and  provided  for  educational  awistaiioe 
for  ti'~ic  men  and  women  in  tbe  armed  servioas 
and  Seiected  Reserves  of  the  United  States 
through  June  30,  1988.  Time  has  proven  that 
the  New  GI  bill  has  been  successful  in  both 
attracting  recnits  to  military  service  and  pro- 
viding tfw  opportunity  for  a  college  education 
to  a  growing  number  of  young  peopte.  Con- 
tinuation of  this  program  is  vital  to  our  national 
defense,  as  well  as  to  tiie  continuing  need  for 
higher  education. 

Having  served  in  tfte  U.S.  Army  myself,  I  am 
deeply  concerned  about  ttw  impact  of  recant 
cuts  in  tuition  assistarKX  on  the  morale  of 
service  personnel.  While  experxituies  on 
weapon  systems  are  necessary  to  ensure  our 
Nation's  security,  I  have  always  fett  that  we 
must  give  first  priority  to  our  mititary  peopte.  In 
my  view,  we  ought  to  be  provkSng  benefits 
which  not  only  ensure  their  recnjitment  and 
retention,  txjt  will  also  give  them  ttw  means  of 
improving  their  quality  of  life. 

Anottier  reason  I  support  making  the  new 
GI  bill  permanent  is  my  strong  interest  in 
youth  service.  I  have  k>ng  felt  that  tfiis  Nation 
needs  a  national  youth  service  program  with 
an  educational  comportent  Toward  this  end,  I 
have  Introduced  le^slation,  the  Vokjntary  Na- 
tional Youth  Service  Act,  in  this  arxi  the  previ- 
ous Congress  wtvch  would  auttxKize  matching 
grants  to  State  arxi  kscal  governments  operat- 
ing voluntary  youth  servKe  programs.  Tfiere 
are  numerous  youth  service  programs  already 
in  existerK:e  across  ttie  country,  and  ttiis  act 
would  aid  such  programs  and  stimulate  the 
creation  of  new  or>es.  The  programs  ttw  act  is 
intended  to  help  woukl  encourage  young 
people  ages  17-24  to  serve  in  local  noriprofit, 
social  servk»  or  governmental  organizations 
meeting  important  human,  social,  or  environ- 
mental needs.  State  and  k>cal  governments 
receiving  Federal  assistance  woukj  provide 
participants  with  stipends,  housing  or  other  iiv 
kind  assistarx». 

Irv  and  post-servne  educational  provisions 
are  also  an  integral  part  of  the  Vokintary  Na- 
tional Youth  Servce  Act  Plans  submitted  to 
determine  eligitxlity  for  grants  under  the  act 
woukl  have  to  include  provisions  whereby: 

Any  participants  in  youth  servk^  wfw  ve 
not  high  school  graduates  coukj  take  part  in 
an  education  program  in  wtiich  tfiey  coukj 
earn  a  high  school  diptoma  or  equivalent;  and 

All  participants  couki  arrange  to  receive 
acaderrHC  credit  in  recognitkvi  of  learning  arxi 
skills  otjtained  from  ttieir  service. 

The  totel  compensatton  for  youth  service 
programs  wouM  be  equal  in  vahie  to  between 
80  and  160  percent  of  the  Federal  minimum 
wage.  Of  this  amount,  it  is  ttie  intent  of  the  bill 
tfiat  a  significant  proportion  wouW  be  ear- 
marked for  postservice  education  and  empkjy- 
nr>ent  t)enefits.  State  and  kx:al  governments 
sponsoring  youth  service  programs  under  tfw 
act  woukJ  also  have  to  sut>mit  an  annual 
report  irxduding  a  seiectxjn  on  postservice 
educational  and  occupational  experiences  of 
ttie  participants. 

I  of  course  believe  that  youth  sennce  has 
consklerat>le  integral  value  in  and  of  itself  in 
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racHon  to 


I  IriininQi  •iip6ri8nce  and  dK 

HOMW,  ttW  S8fVi08  is 
■w  piracipMras,  ana 
r.  if  R  InchidM  ptomWow  for  the  pwlici- 
pvli  to  oonlnus  ttMir  >dUMBon  and  training 
lAw  Mivin^  In  Mb  wvy,  m  wNh  ttie  AiiimmJ 
ForoM,  pwic^wnli  oouU  buM  on  ttw  valua- 
bto  iMfc  and  linoiiri«dB»  aoguiwd  in  service  to 
dawiloii  11— dlig  and  (uMng  careers.  In 
oonckaion.  I  akoixHy  feel  that  the  new  Gl  t)iH 
ihouM  tm  mad*  permanent  and  that  any  na- 
tional youtti  aaraioa  programa  shouid  indude  a 
poataantoa  education  component  simiiar  to 
that  in  the  Gl  ML  Rialaafvioe  education  provi- 
in  mWary  or  civiiian  service 
hato  anaue  the  qualty  of  recruits 
and  0kM  parUdpanla  the  opportunily  to  greatly 
aidand  what  they  gain  out  of  service  through 


Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Speaicer,  as  a  coaponsor  of 
K.R.  1085. 1  liaa  today  in  atang  support  of  the 
Momgomary  Gl  M  Act  of  1984.  Since  Its  in- 
oapion,  the  Gl  M  haa  proven  to  be  extremely 
KKcaaaM.  As  the  population  rate  declines, 
ttie  armed  aervioea  wH  be  oompelvig  with  a 
wide  range  of  InduaMea  for  the  aldls  of  young 
people^  The  need  lor  recnjilment  and  reten- 
tion programa  thai  olfar  our  youths  ttie  oppor- 
tunlfy  to  piasua  ftrtiar  education  are  vital  to 
our  aervleea  and  oiv  NaAoa 

HMorisal^,  Federal  aupport  of  education  for 
Qur  aoklMa  haa  been  a  poailive  experience. 
Fow  Gl  aducaion  programs  have  helped  edu- 
cate mora  than  18  mSon  veterans  sirx^ 
1944,  whan  the  first  pecttage  was  adopted  to 
•■■•  the  raadMfnant  to  civilian  life  of  World 
War  II  vatarana. 

Now.  the  3-yaar  toat  of  the  new  Gl  bill  has 
yiaidad  impreaaitfe  stalislics.  More  than 
2S0l(XX>  adive-duly  racnils  in  all  branches  of 
toe  Armed  Foicea  participated  during  ttie  first 
18  montoa  of  the  program.  In  addWon,  more 
torn  43.000  membara  of  the  Guard  and  Re- 
aarve  app8ed  to  the  Veterans  Administration 
for  beiiefNi  during  ttis  period.  New  recruits 
acroea  the  country  cite  Ittat  educational  bene- 
ms  are  their  principal  reason  for  enlisting. 
Bghly-fow  percent  of  all  new  Anny  recruits 
are  signing  up  for  the  program.  The  Navy  is 
signing  54  percent  of  its  recruits  for  ttie  Gl  bill; 
the  Marino  Coipa  ia  signing  up  64  percent  and 
the  Air  Force  is  signing  up  44  percent 

The  Gl  bM  is  an  outstandrng  incentive  for 
our  young  peopia  This  program  allows  re- 
cnMa  to  learn  martcetable  skills  that  will  aid 
them  in  the  increaaingly  competitive  civilian 
worfcptoce.  If  they  choee  to  stay  in  the  military, 
benem  by  retaining  high-quality 


The  Gl  bl  is  SKtemely  cost  effective.  Stud- 
iaa  by  the  Department  of  Anny  show  that  the 
lower  attribon  rates  atWbuted  to  the  Gl  bill  re- 
sultad  in  a  savings  of  13,000  personnel  and  a 
coat  savings  of  approximatety  $200,000  a 


Aa  a  member  of  the  SutKommittee  on  Mili- 
taiy  ConatoJcVon  of  ttie  House  Appropriations 
Commtttoe,  I  am  weH  aware  that  the  person- 
nel and  quaMy  of  ife  programs,  essential  to 
high  retention  ratae.  have  been  subject  to  sig- 
nUcanl  cuts  over  the  years.  This  new  Gl  bill 
woiM  make  permanent  a  proven  program  that 
«M  attract  and  retain  high  quality  recruits.  This 
woukl  benefit  both  the  Armed  Forces  and  the 


Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  heartily  endorse 
the  recommendatkxi  of  ttie  membere  of  ttie 
Anaed  Services  and  Veterans'  Affairs  Commit- 
teea  to  make  permanent  ttie  polk:y  contained 
in  the  new  Gl  bill. 

Snce  1940  the  Gl  biN  of  rights  has  been  the 
cornerstone  of  our  commitment  to  our  Na- 
tion's service  men  and  women.  Now  more 
ttian  ever  we  need  ttie  benefits  wti«h  we  are 
making  permanent  in  ttie  new  Gl  biU.  Our  All- 
Volunteer  Force  is  as  dependent  upon  ttie 
t>enefits  of  this  tiill  as  is  each  individual  serv- 
ice man  and  woman.  The  beauty  of  this  legis- 
lation is  that  it  is  a  two-way  street  in  wfiich 
tiotti  parties,  ttie  Government  and  our  service- 
men, t>enefit  from  ttie  permanent  enactment 
of  the  new  Gl  bUI. 

It  is  sakl  ttiat  the  primary  purpose  of  ttie 
new  Gl  bill  is  to  provide  educational  assist- 
ant benefits  In  order  to  facilitate  the  read- 
justnent  of  veterans  to  civilian  life.  I  say  ttiat 
ttiis  bill  not  only  helps  our  servicemen  and 
women  to  "adjust,"  txit  it  gives  ttiem  ttie  op- 
portunity to  "excel"  in  civilian  life.  We  are  re- 
cruling  brighter  and  more  capable  people 
ttian  we  ever  have  before.  Most  of  these  indi- 
viduals need  the  educational  assistance  wtiich 
Is  availatile  in  the  new  Gl  tiill  in  order  to 
act^eve  the  potential  ttiey  offer. 

Ab  one  wtio  was  educated  under  the  World 
War  II  Gl  bill,  I  can  tell  you  that  this  bHI  pro- 
vides ttie  opportunity  to  excel  wtinh,  for  many, 
mi^  not  ottierwise  be  available.  For  ttiat  we 
0¥ve  ttie  Armed  Services  and  Veteran's  Affairs 
Committees  a  great  det>t  of  gratitude  and 
pleased  that  it  will  be  named  in  honor  of  my 
good  friend  Sonny  Montgomery  of  Mississip- 
pi and  for  that  we  can  aij  be  thankful. 

Mr.  EVANS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  new  Gl  bill  is 
an  ovenvtielming  success.  With  ttie  new  Gl 
bill,  our  active  duty  forces  are  attracting  high 
quality  recruits.  As  a  direct  result,  our  natwnal 
defanse  is  enhanced.  Our  military  recruits, 
yo(«ig  men  and  women  numtiering  in  ttie 
ttiowsands,  now  have  a  tietter  opportunity  to 
pursue  ttieir  education.  Ttie  education  ttiey  re- 
ceive will  tienefit  each  of  them  individually  and 
our  society  as  a  wtiole. 

The  new  Gl  tiill  is  in  ttie  best  traditk}n  of 
America.  It  provides  our  citizens  with  an  op- 
portonity  to  reach  ttieir  full  potential  through 
ttieir  own  hard  worit  and  dedKation.  If  It 
wasn't  for  ttie  Gl  t)ill,  wtiKh  helped  me  afford 
college  and  law  school  after  my  Marine  Corps 
service,  I  woukln't  be  standing  in  ttie  well  of 
the  House  today. 

During  full  committee  conskleratkin  of  this 
bill,  I  offered  an  amendment  to  honor  ttie  dis- 
tingiJistied  ctiairm&n  of  uw  committee  wtiose 
vision,  courage  and  leaderstiip  are  responsibia 
for  the  new  Gl  bill's  success.  My  amendment 
was  adopted,  and  the  legislation  which  first 
establistied  the  new  Gl  bill  is  now  known  as 
the  Montgomery  Gl  Bill  Act  of  1984. 

It  is  altogettier  fitting  and  appropriate  for 
this  landmark  legislatk>n  to  bear  ttie  name  of 
our  distinguistied  chairman.  Sonny  Montgom- 
ery. WittKXJt  his  foresight,  courage  and  lead- 
ership, ttiere  would  t>e  no  new  Gl  tiill.  I  ask  my 
coHsagues  to  join  with  us  today  in  making  this 
exoellent  program  permanent  It  will  help  keep 
our  armed  servnes  strong  and  provide  oppor- 
tunity for  millnns  of  Americans  at  ttie  same 
time.  I  can't  thiiik  of  a  tietter  investment  in  our 
Naion  than  the  passage  of  H.R.  1085. 


Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Spetfcer,  today  the 
Houae  is  consklering  legislation  wtieh  will 
make  permanent  the  new  Gl  bin.  As  one  wtio 
personal^  benefitted  from  the  original  Gl  bUI,  I 
want  to  express  my  strong  support  for  this 
critical  pfogram  as  well  as  my  congratolatnns 
to  Chainnan  Sonny  Montgomery  for  his 
wori(  on  this  bfll. 

The  G|  bill  has  enabled  Hterally  milltons  of 
veterans  to  achieve  college  diplomas  in  a  vari- 
ety of  fields,  wtien  most  wouW  not  have  been 
able  to  pay  for  a  higher  aducatnn  and  college 
was  a  tar  off  dream.  When  Prss.'dsnt  Roose- 
velt signed  ttie  Gl  bill  into  law  he  saxt, 

Ttiis  is  a  well-rounded  program  of  special 
veterans'  benefits  wtiich  is  nearly  complet- 
ed. It  gives  emphatic  notice  to  the  men  and 
women  in  our  Armed  Forces  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  do  not  intend  to  let  them  down. 

Since  tiat  time,  ttie  Gl  bill  has  been  amend- 
ed and  extended,  and  has  transformed  the 
Amertoan  dream  into  somettiing  as  solkl  as  a 
house  on  a  piece  of  land  which  they  can  call 
their  owit.  Forty  years  later  the  Gl  bill  is  still 
making  an  impact  on  the  academk:,  economc, 
government  entertainment  sports,  social,  and 
cultural  scene  in  America. 

If  the  past  40  years  is  a  reflectton  on  how 
much  this  bill  has  helped  the  veterans  of  this 
cowitry,  I  can  only  hoiae  that  an  additional  1 1 
millton  veterans  ¥vill  have  ttie  ctiance  to  bene- 
fit from  tiis  legislation.  The  Gl  bill  has  been 
good  for  veterans  as  well  as  America,  it  has 
t>een  a  way  of  life  for  millkms  of  veterans  and 
It  promises  to  be  a  way  to  help  secure  their 
dreams  of  the  future.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  MCEWEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  strong 
support  of  H.R.  1085,  the  Montgomery  Gl  Bill 
Act  of  1887.  As  an  original  cosponsor  of  ttiis 
partKular  legislation,  I  tieiieve  this  proposal 
will  accomplish  our  country's  misston  to  main- 
tain its  vbtunteer  armed  services  program.  In 
addition,  ttie  new  Gl  tiill  has  demonstrated  its 
designed  capacity  to  atb^act  and  retain  high 
quality  recruits.  In  my  view,  this  effort  has 
been  and  will  continue  to  be  an  ovenwtielming 
success. 

Mr.  Speaker,  during  my  time  on  ttie  Veter- 
ans' Affairs  Committee,  it  has  been  my  pur- 
pose, and  ttie  purpose  of  many  ottiers,  to  do 
all  ttiat  we  can  to  strengttien  the  veterans  pro- 
grams of  our  Nation  by  ttie  passage  of  re- 
sponsitM  legislation.  I  believe  that  ttie  record 
is  clear  ttiat  we  have  tieen  more  ttian  suc- 
cessful in  ttiat  regard.  That  is  why  the  chair- 
man of  ttie  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee, 
Sonny  Montgomery,  has  proposed  to  make 
the  new  Gl  bill  a  permanent  program.  This  is 
ttie  right  action  to  take  to  enhance  recruitment 
and  retention,  and  to  provide  meaningful  read- 
justment t}enefits  to  the  men  and  women  wtio 
are  choosing  to  serve  America. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  program  has  been  the 
work  of  many  Members  of  ttie  Congress. 
However,  ttie  leading  force  in  this  legislation 
has  tiean  ttie  distinguish  chairman  of  the 
House  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee,  Sonny 
Montgomery.  His  thoughtfulness,  his  viston 
and  his  personal  commitment  to  this  noble 
effort  have  gukJed  us  to  this  goal.  During  this 
time,  seMeral  members  of  ttie  House  Veterans' 
Affairs  Committee  have  supported  this  pro- 
gram. Congressman  John  Paul  Hammer- 
SCHMIDT,  our  vk»  chairman,  Jerry  Solomon 
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have  join  us  in  this  effort.  I  urge  all  Members 
of  ttie  House  to  vote  for  H.R.  1085  today,  and 
to  continue  our  commitment  to  ttiose  men  and 
women  who  keep  America  and  our  allies  safe 
and  secure. 

Mr.  CLINGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today  in 
strong  support  of  H.R.  1085,  to  make  the  Gl 
bill  permanent 

Since  ttie  end  of  the  Second  Worid  War. 
our  Nation  has  had  a  proud  tradition  of  edu- 
cating ttiose  wtio  served  and  sacrifk^ed  for  our 
country.  Since  1944.  over  18  millton  veterans 
have  taken  advantage  of  various  Gl  bills  and 
gone  on  to  further  their  knowledge  In  institu- 
tions of  higher  teaming.  It  is  a  proud  achieve- 
ment for  the  United  States  that  we  have  been 
able  to  help  our  finest  in  such  a  manner,  and 
It  is  a  tradition  that  shoukd  continue.  By  pass- 
ing H.R.  1085.  we  will  ensure  that  the  young 
men  and  women  wtio  choose  to  serve  ttieir 
country  will  have  an  opportunity  to  pursue 
their  dreams  t>y  attending  college. 

in  1984,  wtien  this  legislation  was  first  en- 
acted, recruitment  for  ttie  armed  servk:es  was 
down  and  increasing  numtiers  of  Vietnam-era 
veterans  were  leaving  the  servKe  and  moving 
to  civilian  life.  Our  all  volunteer  military 
needed  more  recruits  to  keep  the  servk:es 
strong.  We  needed  an  incentive  and  what 
better  incentive  than  helping  recmits  pay  for 
their  education  at  ttie  conduston  of  ttieir  mili- 
tary sennce. 

Over  the  past  2  years,  ttie  program  has 
worked  brilliantiy.  So  far.  more  than  260.000 
new  recruits  have  signed  up  to  participate  and 
more  than  43.000  people  from  the  military's 
Selective  Reserve  have  applied  for  education- 
al tienefits. 

Beskles  making  ttie  Gl  t>ill  permanent  this 
legislation  would  rename  ttie  tiill  the  Mont- 
gomery Gl  t)ill  after  the  distinguistied  ctiairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs.  Sonny 
Montgomery.  He  has  fought  hard  to  make 
sure  ttiat  people  across  this  Nation  under- 
stand ttie  importance  of  the  program  as  a  re- 
adjustment benefit  for  veterans,  its  signifi- 
cance in  recruiting,  and  ttie  educational  assist- 
ance it  provkles  to  ttiousands  of  young  men 
and  women  wtio  ottierwise  could  not  afford 
college  b'aining. 

Once  again,  I  state  my  strong  support  for 
this  legislation  and  urge  my  colleagues  to  also 
support  it 

Mr.  SHUMWAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  rise  in 
support  of  ttie  Montgomery  Gl  bill  whk;h  will 
make  permanent  ttie  Veterans  Educational 
Assistance  Program  initiated  in  1985. 

With  a  national  debt  of  over  $2  trilinn,  all 
Federal  expenditures  must  t>e  subject  to  stiict 
scrutiny.  However,  in  our  efforts  to  rein  in  run- 
away Government  spending,  we  must  not 
overiook  our  natkxial  security  interests  whk:h 
remain  a  primary  responsit>ility  of  ttie  Federal 
Government 

The  new  Gl  bill  was  created  in  1984  to  pro- 
vkto  educational  benefits  to  the  new  All  Volun- 
teer Force.  By  January  of  tills  year,  over 
265,000  active  duty  recruits  and  more  than 
46,000  members  of  ttie  National  Guard  and 
Selected  Reserve  had  ctiosen  to  participate  in 
ttie  program. 

These  educational  tienefits  provkto  an  im- 
portant incentive  for  recruitment  and  reenlist- 
ment  Today  the  All  Vohinteer  Force  is  atti^ct- 
ing   dednated,    highly   motivated   men    and 


women  who  make  up  ttie  finest  Armed  Forces 
in  ttie  world.  In  addition,  the  program  makes  it 
possible  for  indivktuals  wtio  tiave  served  ttieir 
country  to  obtain  higher  education  and  addi- 
tional training  whKh  might  not  ottierwise  tie 
available  to  ttiem. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  ttiis  impor- 
tant piece  of  legislation  as  an  investment  in  a 
highly  qualified  All  Volunteer  Force  and  ttie 
security  of  ttie  United  States. 

Mr.  BONER  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
an  original  cosponsor  of  H.R.  1085,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  my  colleagues  today  in  reconv 
mending  passage  of  this  tiill.  In  addition.  I  am 
proud  ttiat  ttie  House  has  agreed  to  rename 
this  program  after  our  distinguistied  ctiairman 
of  ttie  House  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee, 
Representative  Sonny  Montgomery. 

I  served  with  Ctiairman  Montgomery  as  a 
member  of  ttie  House  Veterans'  Affairs  Com- 
mittee during  my  first  4  years  as  a  Memt>er  of 
Congress.  Few  Members  in  the  history  of  ttie 
House  have  worked  harder  on  betialf  of  our 
Nation's  veterans  ttian  Ctiairman  Montgom- 
ery. His  leadership  in  ttie  area  of  educational 
assistance  for  veterans  Is  second  to  none  and 
It  is  fitting  that  Congress  rename  ttie  new  Gl 
bill  In  his  honor. 

Ttie  new  Gl  tiill  is  the  latest  measure  Corv 
gross  has  enacted  to  carry  out  our  national 
ot>ligation  to  assist  members  of  ttie  armed 
servKes  in  their  efforts  to  actiieve  maximum 
potential  as  indivkkjals  and  citizens.  Provkting 
educational  assistance  facilitates  ttie  readjust- 
ment of  these  veterans  to  civilian  life  following 
completion  of  military  sernce. 

Since  enactment  of  the  first  Gl  bill  in  1 944, 
over  18  millk>n  veterans  and  sennce  person- 
nel have  received  educational  assistance 
under  four  Gl  tiills.  These  measures  are  wkiely 
recognized  as  the  best  investment  our  Nation 
has  ever  made.  As  Speaker  Wright  saki  in 
his  January  27.  1 987,  address,  "Ttie  very  best 
financial  investment  this  country  ever  made 
was  the  Gl  bill  of  rights  at  the  end  of  Worid 
War  II.  It  sent  an  entire  generation  of  Ameri- 
cans to  college.  And  our  country  lias  tieen 
reaping  the  divkJends  ever  since." 

Similar  divktends  flowed  from  the  Korean 
conflkrt  Gl  bill,  ttie  Vietnam-era/post-Korean 
Gl  bill,  and  ttie  current  3-year  Gl  tiill.  which  ex- 
pires in  1988.  As  many  of  my  other  colleagues 
have  already  stated,  many  millions  of  young 
men  and  women  have  tieen  assisted  in  ttie 
transition  to  civilian  life  by  taking  advantage  of 
the  education  and  training  benefits  our  country 
has  provkled  through  these  programs. 

Ttie  success  of  ttie  current  Gl  tiill  can  also 
be  measured  t>y  its  positive  effect  on  ttie  re- 
cruitment and  retention  of  high-quality  indivkl- 
uals  for  the  Armed  Forces.  As  a  component  of 
ttie  recruitment  pad^age  ttie  Armed  Forces 
use,  the  current  Gl  bill  is  atti^acting  high-quality 
youth  to  military  servk»  in  record  nuntoers. 
Wtien  our  country  enacted  ttie  All-Volunteer 
Force,  it  recognized  ttiat  ttie  Armed  Forces 
needed  motivated  and  dedicated  youth.  It 
toyed  with  several  recruitment  tools  to  reach 
ttiose  youth  txjt  none  of  ttiose  tools  compared 
in  success  with  ttie  current  Gl  bHI. 

Ttie  legislation  pending  before  us  today 
makes  ttie  current  3-year  Gl  bill  for  (tie  All- 
Volunteer  Force  permanent  Experience  amply 
demonstrates  ttiat  so  k>ng  as  our  Nation  relies 
on  an  All-Volunteer  Force,  it  must  provkle  ttie 


Armed  Forces  with  the  trxjis  necessary  to 
ensure  high-quality  recruts.  And.  so  king  as 
we  ask  our  young  men  and  woman  to  partici- 
pate in  the  defense  of  our  Natioa  we  must 
provkje  the  readjustment  benefits  necessary 
for  ttiem  to  return  to  civiian  Kto  to  enjoy  ttie 
freedoms  for  wtiKh  ttiey  served. 

As  ttie  committee  report  states  in  quoting  a 
first  century  phitosopher,  "Only  the  educated 
are  free."  Similarly,  as  we  move  into  ttie  ttwd 
century  of  our  Natton's  birth  and  ttie  uncer- 
tainties of  the  21st  century,  we  must  reaffirm 
our  responsit)ility  to  ttiose  wtio  have  protected 
our  freedoms  and  enaijie  ttiem  to  pursue  their 
personal  goals  through  education  and  training. 

The  new  Gl  bill — to  be  known  hereafter  as 
ttie  Montgomery  Gl  tiill — accompiistied  ttiis 
important  commitment  to  our  Natton's  present 
and  future  Armed  Forces  personnel.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  H.R.  1065. 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  ttie 
House  today  will  conskler  legislation  to  make 
permanent  the  program  known  as  ttie  new  Gl 
tiill,  a  program  essential  to  ttie  futajre  health  of 
our  Natton's  Armed  Forces. 

Ttie  new  Gl  tiill,  program  of  educational  as- 
sistance was  established  by  ttie  1965  Defense 
Auttiorization  Act  to  tielp  service  personnel  re- 
adjust to  civilian  life  and  to  help  recruitment 
efforts  and  retention  of  personnel  t>y  the 
Armed  Forces.  It  replaced  ttie  Veterans  Edu- 
cattonal  Assistance  Program,  under  wtiich  par- 
ticipants contritxjted  up  to  $2,700  from  ttieir 
pay,  which  ttie  Veterans'  Administration 
matched  on  a  2-to-1  tiasis.  Unfortonateiy,  ttie 
participation  rate  was  less  ttian  20  percent, 
taking  into  account  ttiose  wtio  requested  re- 
funds of  ttieir  contritxitions. 

Under  ttie  new  Gl  bill,  indivktuals  entering 
ttie  service  tietween  July  1,  1985,  and  June 
30,  1988.  are  entitied  to  bask:  educational 
benefits  unless  ttie  person  spedfKally  de- 
clines to  participate.  Participants  tiave  $100 
deducted  from  ttieir  monthly  pay  for  12 
months,  for  a  total  nonrefundable  contribution 
of  $1,200.  Indrriduals  wtio  ttien  serve  3  years 
on  active  duty,  or  2  years  on  active  duty  and  4 
years  in  ttie  Reserves,  are  entitled  to  educa- 
tional benefits  of  $300  per  month  for  36 
montiis.  for  a  total  of  $10,800.  Ttiere  are 
ottier  benefit  levels,  and  qualified  recruits  wtw 
enlist  In  hard-to-fill  specialties  may  receive  ad- 
ditional tienefits  ttiat  are  funded  by  ttie  individ- 
ual sennces  but  administered  by  ttie  Veterans' 
Administration. 

Mr.  Speaker,  ttie  latest  statistics  stiow  ttiat 
84  percent  of  all  new  Army  recruits.  54  per- 
cent of  Navy  recrxjits,  64  percent  of  Marine  re- 
cruits, and  44  percent  of  Air  Force  recruits  are 
participating  in  ttie  program.  This  high  level  of 
involvement  demonstrates  to  me  ttiat  ttie  edu- 
cational tienefits  of  ttie  new  Gl  tiHI  are  instru- 
mental in  maintaining  our  current  high  level  of 
recruiting  standards  and  in  meeting  ttie  marv 
power  needs  of  ttie  Armed  Forces. 

All  of  ttie  Indivklual  Armed  Forces  enttmsi- 
astically  support  ttie  continuance  of  this  pro- 
gram. Ttie  recruiting  market  tias  expanded 
signifKantty,  and  coliege-oriented  youth  wtw 
woukf  not  have  contemplated  military  servtee 
are  now  joining  ttie  Armed  Forces  because  of 
this  assistance.  Wittiout  ttie  new  Gl  tiill,  tiow- 
ever.  ttie  services  woukJ  tie  forced  to  compete 
with  an  expanding  job  market  and  educational 
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I  in  ORtar  to  atkact  •  largar  percant- 
■0*  of  Ngtv^MBy  youM)  Irom  a  shrinking  pool 
OltllijfblmnenitL 

Tlw  nawGI  M  ia  an  important  component 
of  Via  raouknant  and  ralenlion  padcage 
•MHbla  for  uaa  by  ttw  Armad  Forces,  and  I 
laga  ^wady  adopion  of  this  legisiation  by  my 


Mr.  KYL  Mr.  Spaafcsr.  as  a  member  of  the 
MMaiy  Parsorwal  and  Compensation  Sub- 
comniiWaa  of  tlw  House  Armed  Services 
ConwnMaa,  i  ilaa  today  in  strong  support  of 
KR.  1066  to  fiwka  the  new  Gl  bl  pannanent 
i  command  ttw  ganttsman  from  Mtosissippi 
[Mr.  MONTQOMERY],  for  wtiom  this  bW  will  be 
named,  and  tfw  ganMeman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Solomon],  for  their  loaderahip  on  this  im- 
portant  lagiaiaion,  which  I  ooaponsorad. 

Dacauaa  of  the  new  Gl  tM,  racrutmerrt  of 
battsr  educated  and  higfily  motivated  men  and 
woman  Into  tlw  Armed  Forces  is  occurring.  A 
Wflh-qiially  ncruK  translates  into  savings  for 
INa  oounlry.  H^jfvqually  recruits  are  more  dto- 
clplnad,  laam  bettor,  retain  more,  and  are 
mora  Italy  to  stay  in  the  service  for  ttieir  full 


Thar*  are  great  coats  asaociated  with  re- 
cnMng  wid  training  a  aoldwr.  With  defense 
dolara  bi  short  aupply  we  want  to  be  spendwig 
morwy  to  recruR  and  train  people  on  whom 
we  can  count  to  moot  their  commitment  We 
also  want  recruils  wtw  are  best  able  to  eff  ec- 
ivsiy  and  afllcientiy  use  the  high-technology 
weapons  systems  that  we  field.  Simply,  a 
bettar  racrtit  malces  a  better  sdlfier,  and  a 
better  soUer  results  in  greater  national  securi- 
ty—more  bang  for  the  buck. 

The  new  Gl  tiU,  estabished  in  the  fiscal 
yeer  1985  DOO  authorizatnn  for  a  3-year  test 
period,  has  peaaed  the  test  SirKe  It  became 
effaciive  in  July  1985,  it  has  shown  that  it  Is  a 
maior  recruitment  and  retentkxi  tool  for  high- 
quaMy  men  and  womea  We  need  ttiis  kind  of 
tool  if  we  are  to  maintain  a  quality  All-Volun- 
teer Fdroa  I  urge  uranimous  apprtTval  of  this 
bl  for  our  veterans,  for  a  high-quality  Armed 
Foroea.  and  for  a  stronger  America 

Mr.  ARIMEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  support 
of  this  legislatkxt.  and  I'd  like  to  take  a 
moment  of  my  cotoagues'  time  to  commend 
Mr.  MONTQOMERY.  tfw  gentleman  from  Missis- 
sippi, for  his  loaderahip  on  this  issue,  isto  one 
has  dorw  more  for  the  cause  of  the  Amencan 
aarvioeman  than  Sonny  Montgomery,  in  his 
lime  as  a  (fstirtguished  member  of  the  Armed 
Services  ComrMee,  he  has  had  to  make 
many  tough  decisicns  but  he  has  made  them 
wiaaly  and  fairty  with  the  best  interests  of  our 
man  and  women  in  uniform  always  in  mind. 
America's  sohfiers,  saik>rs,  airmen,  and  ma- 
rtnea  have  a  firw  zdvocste  in  Sonny  Mont- 
gomery. 

Mr.  OE  LA  GAfU^  Mr.  Speaker,  in  each  of 
our  ires  there  are  certain  rare  privileges  we 
enioy.  For  me  one  such  privilege  is  to  be  a 
coaporaor  of  legisialkxi  to  make  the  new  Gl 
bl  a  permanent  program.  I  am  referring  spe- 
dllcaly  to  H.R.  1085.  the  Montgomery  Gl  Bill 
Act  To  be  aaaodated  with  this  effort  is  some- 
thing of  wliteh  I  am  truly  proud  arxj  to  work 
wWi  ttw  eataemed  chairman  of  the  House 
Velaraiw'  Affairs  Committee  after  whom  the 
lagiilatton  is  named  is  sonwthing  of  «vhich  I 
am  even  prouder. 


The  area  wtiich  I  represent — the  15th  Dis- 
trict of  Texas — lias  an  ever  burgeoning  veter- 
ara  populatkx).  For  them  this  legislation  is  a 
gocterxl  as  it  is  for  veterans  across  the 
Nation. 

Ttie  newest  members  of  our  Natton's 
Armed  Forces  are  intelligent,  amtjitkxjs,  and 
eager  men  aixi  women  anxkxjs  to  serve  their 
comtry.  One  of  tfie  foremost  reasons  tfiey 
have  for  entering  ttw  military  is  to  get  an  edu- 
cation, arxl  it  is  ttie  present  Gl  t)ill  whtdti  ex- 
piree next  year  that  has  been  a  major  factor  in 
attracting  tfwir  numtwrs  as  well  as  their  quality 
for  our  Active  and  Reserve  Forces.  It  Is  one  of 
ttw  most  effective  programs  available,  attract- 
ing ttw  t)right  young  men  and  women  our 
Nation  needs  to  operate  ttw  sophistKated 
weapons  and  equipment  of  tomorrow's  mili- 
tary. 

The  Montgomery  Gl  bill  will  alknv  this  pro- 
gram to  extend  twyorKJ  its  June  30,  1988.  ex- 
piralnn  date.  Tfwt  Its  effects  are  certainly  far 
reaching  ttwre  is  no  question,  and  I  feel  ttiis  is 
indeed  orw  of  tfw  most  Important  bills  before 
us  in  this  Congress  due  to  tfw  program's 
value  as  a  readjustrrwnt  twnefit  for  veterans. 
Its  recruiting  power,  and  tfw  educatk>n  assist- 
arxw  it  provides  to  thousarxis  of  recruits  wtw 
ottwrwise  coukj  not  afford  college  or  tecfvucal 
training. 

Obviously,  I  am  quite  enthusiastic  about  tfiis 
pieoe  of  legislatkni  and  canrwt  sing  its  praises 
too  highly.  I  feel  this  way  because  this  is  truly 
history  in  ttw  rraking — history  of  which  I  am 
glad  to  be  a  part 

Kfr.  BUNNING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  H.R.  1085. 

So  often,  when  we  talk  about  the  strength 
of  our  natkHWl  defense,  we  erxJ  up  talking 
atxMit  major  weapons  systems.  Too  often,  we 
tend  to  forget  the  human  element  involved — 
tfw  fact  tfiat  the  most  sophistk:ated  tank  or 
airplarw  or  ship  in  ttw  world  adds  nothing  to 
our  national  defense  unless  It  is  manned  with 
welKtrained,  qualified,  competent  people. 

When  you  get  to  tfw  bottom  llrw,  quality 
personnel  Is  tfw  corrwrstorw  of  a  strong  de- 
fense. This  bill  we  are  consklering  today  rec- 
ognizes this  fact  because  it  makes  permanent 
a  program  which  has  proven  itself  to  be  orw 
of  ttw  strongest  incentives  we  have  to  recruit 
and  retain  good  people  for  our  military  serv- 

IC63. 

The  new  Gl  t)ill  Is  working  and  it  is  being 
used.  The  participatk>n  rates  prove  that  the 
young  people  coming  into  our  Armed  Forces 
want  the  educatwrtaJ  benefits  offered  by  tfw 
program.  And  tfw  statistk:s  prove  that  this  in- 
centive is  Improving  the  quality  of  our  service 
personrwi.  We  are  getting  substantially  more 
high  scfwol  graduate  recruits,  higher  quality 
recruits,  and  more  6-year  enlistments  since 
tfw  new  Gl  t)ill  went  into  place.  So,  it  Is  work- 
ing. 

In  Kentucky,  we  say,  "if  it  ain't  broke,  don't 
fix  it."  The  rww  Gl  bill  "ain't  t>roke."  It's  work- 
ing just  fine.  We  don't  need  to  fix  it.  We  just 
need  to  make  it  permanent 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  new 
meaitwr  of  tfw  House  Veterans  Committee, 
which  Is  chaired  t>y  the  gentleman  whose 
name  this  bill  may  bear,  I  had  the  opportunity 
to  ft^avel  with  Sonny  Montgomery  in  Fetvu- 
ary  to  visit  many  of  tfw  recruits  affected  tiy 
this  bill.  Wherever  we  went  we  heard  nothing 
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but  praise  for  tfw  new  Gl  bill,  both  fi'om  tfw 
military  cbpartments  and  fit>m  the  recruits  af- 
fected by  it 

Tfw  atatistRS  compiled  by  the  Arrrwd 
Forces  HhJStrate  dramatKally  tfw  effectiverwss 
of  the  neM  Gl  bill.  Sirxw  the  program  began  in 
1985.  more  than  76  percent  of  eligible  active 
duty  soldiers  have  elected  to  partkapate. 
Montfiiy  ^articipatkxi  rates  have  risen  steadily. 
Enrollnwnt  in  tfw  G I  bill  educatx>nal  berwfits 
program  Is  nearly  double  that  of  its  predeces- 
sor program. 

The  concept  of  educatwn  for  Gl's  has  had 
a  k>ng  aiKl  inspiring  fustory.  7.8  millnn  serv- 
kwnwn  neceived  benefits  under  ttw  first  Gl 
program  after  WorM  War  II.  and  another  2.4 
milKon  urtder  tfw  Korean  conflk:t  Gl  bill.  More 
than  8  miUwn  benefited  fi'om  the  Vietnam-era 
Gl  bill. 

A  few  years  ago  Cfwrtes  Moskos.  a  rwted 
military  spcwtogist  at  Northwestern  University, 
produced  a  study  tfwt  makes  sorrw  startling 
conduswns.  By  the  early  1990's,  the  military 
wW  need  to  recruit  one  out  of  every  two  eligibie 
18-  to  20fi9at<M»  in  order  to  maintain  neces- 
sary miliary  personrwi  strength  levels.  In 
1984.  a  Brookings  Institute  study  put  tfwt 
figure  at  two  out  of  every  three.  It  Is  Impera- 
tive to  tlw  rwtwrwl  deferwe  of  tfiis  country 
tfwt  we  have  programs  like  tfrase  that  exist 
under  the  new  Gl  bill,  and  that  we  create  fijr- 
tfwr  recruitrrwnt  entkwments. 

From  Congressmen  and  Government  offi- 
cials to  leaders  in  txjsirwss  and  education, 
many  veterans  got  started  as  productive,  con- 
cerned dtizerw  with  tfw  help  of  the  G I  bill. 
Tfw  new  Gl  bill  is  continuing  this  traditk>n  of 
excellenae.  Let  it  stand  as  a  tribute  to  Chair- 
rrwn  Montgomery,  the  driving  force  who 
brought  it  to  tfw  House  floor  today. 

D  1330 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
again  I  want  to  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Dowdy],  the 
gentlewoman  from  Maryland  [Mrs. 
Byron],  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Idr.  Solomon]  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia  [Mr.  Bateman]  for 
the  way  they  have  handled  the  time 
today.  They  have  been  able  to  get  a 
nimiber  of  Members  who  sponsored 
this  legislation  to  speak  in  behalf  of  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  point  out 
that  I  appreciate  the  kindness  and  the 
compliments  that  have  been  shown  to 
me  in  this  debate.  But  I  want  to  still 
say  that  there  are  many,  many  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  othrer  lajmien  who  have  participat- 
ed and  made  the  bill  possible.  It  is  not 
one  individual's  efforts.  As  I  keep  re- 
peating, it  has  been  a  team  effort  all 
the  way. 

We  hftve  to  keep  it  going  now.  Mr. 
Speaker.  We  will  get  it  through  the 
House,  but  certainly  we  have  to  point 
out  to  the  other  body  the  importance 
of  making  this  permanent  legislation. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  closing  out  our  time, 
let  me  Just  say  that  on  our  trip  to  the 
four  b^ic  training  installations,   we 


did  see  a  cross-section  of  America  like 
I  have  never  seen  before  in  the  armed 
services.  They  represented  every  race, 
every  creed,  every  color,  just  a  total 
cross-section  of  this  country. 

I  have  never  been  so  proud  in  my  life 
to  see  those  young  men  and  women 
serving  this  country. 

One  of  the  things  that  the  Gl  bill 
does  here  today  is  to  permanentize 
those  benefits  so  that  these  young 
people  serving  today  will  know  that  5 
or  10  or  15  or  20  years  from  now,  those 
credits  that  they  have  earned  toward 
their  Gl  bill  will  be  there  because  they 
are  being  guaranteed  to  them  by  this 
action  we  are  taking  today  in  perman- 
tizing  the  peacetime  Gl  biU. 

I  want  to  take  off  my  hat  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Mont- 
gomxrt]  t>ecause  without  his  outstand- 
ing leadership,  this  bill  would  not  be 
before  us  today. 

Because  we  never  call  for  votes  on 
the  veterans'  bills  that  come  before 
this  House  because  they  always  pass 
overwhelmingly,  the  gentleman  and  I 
are  going  to  call  for  one  today  because 
this  is  a  historical  event,  and  we  want 
everytxxiy  to  be  on  record.  We  want 
the  other  body  to  see  the  kind  of  sup- 
port that  we  have  here  and  I  hope 
that  it  is  going  to  be  unanimous  on  a 
rollcall  vote. 

Mrs.  BYRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me 
say  in  closing  a  debate  that  was  sup- 
posed to  be  a  very  short  and  very 
quick  one,  but  so  many  people  wished 
to  participate  that  it  had  to  be  ex- 
tended, I  cannot  really  say  that  this 
has  been  a  debate,  because  it  really 
has  not  been.  We  are  still  waiting  for 
those  in  opposition  to  show  up  and  ask 
for  time. 

I  think  you  must  say  it  has  been 
more  of  a  love-in.  First,  for  a  chance  to 
talk  about  the  Committee  on  Veter- 
ans' Affairs  chairman,  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Montgomery]. 
who,  I  think,  we  have  to  say  is  the 
father  of  this  new  Gl  bill,  but  more 
important,  for  the  future  of  the  next 
generation  with  educational  opportu- 
nities. 

As  a  new  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Compensation,  Pension  and 
Insurance  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  nothing  has  given  me  more 
pleasure  than  the  first  bUl  to  come  out 
of  that  subcommittee,  to  come  out  of 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  this 
year  than  the  new  Gl  bill.  I  am  glad  to 
say  it  happened  on  my  watch. 

Mr.  BATEMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
back  any  time  I  have  remaining. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
BoNiOR  of  Michigan).  The  question  Is 
on  the  motion  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Montgom- 
ery] that  the  House  susi>end  the  rules 
and  pass  the  bill.  H.R.  1085,  as  amend- 
ed. 
The  question  was  taken. 


Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Does 
the  gentleman  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays? 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Yes,  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  provisions  of  clause  5  of 
rule  I,  and  the  Chair's  prior  announce- 
ment, further  proceedings  on  this 
motion  will  be  postponed. 


FARM  DISASTER  ASSISTANCE 
ACT  OF  1987 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass 
the  bill  (H.R.  1157)  to  provide  for  an 
acreage  diversion  pilot  program  appli- 
cable to  the  wheat  program  for  the 
1987  and  1988  crops,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
H.R.  1157 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  t>e  cited  as  the  "Farm  Disaster  As- 
sistance Act  of  1987". 

WIHTKR  WHEAT  ACREAGE  DIVE8SION 

Sec.  2.  Effective  only  for  the  1987  crop  of 
wheat,  section  107D(cXl)(C)  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1949  (7  U.S.C.  1445b-3(cKlKC)) 
is  amended  by— 

(1)  in  clause  (D— 

(A)  inserting  ",  or  all  of  such  permitted 
acreage  (as  provided  In  the  second  sentence 
of  clause  (li)),"  after  "permitted  wheat  acre- 
age of  the  farm  for  the  crop";  and 

(B)  in  sul>clause  (I)  thereof,  inserting  "(or 
ail)"  after  "such  portion"; 

(2)  In  clause  (11)— 

(A)  Inserting  "the  following  sentence  and" 
l>efore  "clauses  (ill)  and  (vii)";  and 

(B)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: "Effective  for  the  1987  crop,  producers 
of  winter  wheat  will  not  be  subject  to  the  50 
per  centum  planting  requirement  and  such 
producers  on  a  farm  may  devote  all  or  any 
portion  of  the  farm's  1987  winter  wheat  per- 
mitted acreage  to  conservation  uses  (or 
other  uses  as  provided  in  subparagraph  (K)) 
under  the  program  under  ttiis  subpara- 
graph."; 

(3)  In  clause  (iv)— 

(A)  inserting  "(or  aU)"  after  "such  por- 
tion"; and 

(B)  inserting  "under  this  subparagraph" 
after  "subparagraph  (K))". 

FEED  GRAIN  ACREAGE  DrVERSIOH 

Sec.  3.  Effective  only  for  the  1987  crop  of 
feed  grains,  section  105C(cKl)(B)  of  the  Ag- 
ricultural Act  of  1949  (7  U.S.C. 
1444e(c)(lHB))  is  amended  by— 

(1)  in  clause  (I)— 

(A)  inserting  ",  or  all  of  such  t>ermitted 
acreage  (as  provided  In  the  second  sentence 
of  clause  (11)),"  after  "permitted  feed  grain 
acreage  of  the  farm  for  the  crop";  and 

(B)  in  subclause  (I)  thereof,  inserting  "(or 
all)"  after  "such  portion"; 

(2)  in  clause  (U)— 

(A)  inserting  "the  following  sentence  and" 
l>efore  "clause  (111)";  and 

(B)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: "Effective  for  the  1987  crop,  producers 
on  a  farm  wlU  not  be  subject  to  the  50  per 
centum  planting  requirement  and  may 
devote  all  or  any  portion  of  the  farm's  1987 
feed  grain  permitted  acreage  to  conserva- 


tion uses  (or  other  uses  as  provided  in  buI>- 
paragraph  (I))  under  the  program  under 
this  subparagraph  if  the  producers  on  the 
farm  are  prevented  from  planting  such  acre- 
age, if  intended  for  feed  grains,  to  feed 
grains  for  harvest  in  1987  because  of  a  natu- 
ral disaster  in  1986  and  the  farm  is  located 
in  a  county  in  which  producers  were  ellgilde 
to  receive  disaster  emergency  loans  under 
section  321  of  the  Consolidated  Farm  and 
Rural  Envelopment  Act  as  a  result  of  such 
disaster.";  and 
(3)  in  clause  (Iv)— 

(A)  inserting  "(or  all)"  after  "such  por- 
tion"; and 

(B)  Inserting  "under  ttiis  subparagraph" 
after  "subparagn^h  (I))". 

PtrU.  PATMKRTS  rOR  DISASTER  LOSSES 

Sec.  4.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
shall  make  full  payment  in  the  form  of  ge- 
neric negotiable  commodity  certificates  to 
eligible  producers,  using  funds,  facilities, 
and  authorities  of  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation,  on  all  qualifying  claims  for  as- 
sistance under  section  633(B)  of  the  Agricul- 
ture, Rural  Development,  and  Related 
Agencies  Appropriations  Act,  1987,  as  in- 
cluded in  section  101(a)  of  Public  Laws  99- 
500  and  99-591,  and  as  amended  by  section  5 
of  this  Act,  to  the  extent  provided  in  ad- 
vance in  an  appropriation  Act.  To  the 
extent  that  partial  payment  on  any  such 
claim  has  been  made  prior  to  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  sli&U  pro- 
vide a  supplemental  payment  to  the  produc- 
er under  this  section,  as  soon  as  practicable 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  to 
cover  the  difference  l>etween  the  partial 
payment  and  the  amount  of  the  full  claim. 

DISASTER  PATMEIfTS 

Sec.  5.  Section  633(B)  of  the  Agriculture. 
Rural  Development,  and  Related  Agencies 
Appropriations  Act,  1987.  as  included  in  sec- 
tion 101(a)  of  PubUc  Laws  99-500  and  99- 
591,  is  amended  by — 

(1)  in  paragraph  (1)  of  sulsection  (c),  in- 
serting "(Includbtg  tiay  and  straw  that  was 
harvested  in  1986.  stored  on  a  field,  and  re- 
moved from  the  field  by  a  flood)"  after 
"commercial  crops"; 

(2)  inserting  l>efore  the  period  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  (2)  of  subsection  (d)  the  fol- 
lowing: ".  except  that  applications  for  pay- 
ments with  respect  to  hay  and  straw  re- 
ferred to  in  subsection  (cKl).  or  crops  of 
apples  damaged  by  freezing,  must  l>e  filed 
on  or  t>efore  April  15. 1987"; 

(3)  adding  at  the  end  of  sulMection  (e)  the 
following: 

"(3)  With  respect  to  losses  of  hay  and 
straw  referred  to  In  sulisection  (cKD— 

"(A)  payments  may  be  made  to  producers 
only  to  the  extent  payments  under  this  sec- 
tion are  provided  for  in  advance  in  an  ap- 
propriation Act,  as  authorized  under  section 
4  of  the  Farm  Disaster  Assistance  Act  of 
1987; 

"(B)  the  total  amount  of  payments  made 
to  all  producers  may  not  exceed  (1,000,000; 
and 

"(C)  the  total  amount  of  payments  made 
to  an  individual  producer  may  not  exceed 
$20,000. 

"(4)  With  respect  to  losses  of  apple  crops 
under  sutisection  (b),  pasrments  may  l>e 
made  to  producers  only  to  the  extent  pay- 
ments under  this  section  are  provided  for  in 
advance  in  an  appropriation  Act.  as  author- 
ized under  section  4  of  the  Farm  Disaster 
Assistance  Act  of  1987.";  and 
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<4XA)  In  puagnpta  (1)  of  sufaMcUon  (b). 
tniitlm  "and  (wltli  respect  to  apple  crops) 
frwn."  after  "exeeHtre  moisture.": 

(B)  tn  pancraph  (axA)  of  subeeeUon  (b) 
liHertinc  "or  (with  reject  to  apple  crops) 
fncK."  after  "exoeaatre  moisture,";  and 

(C)  tn  paracraph  (IXB)  of  subsection  (c). 
liiBiillin  "freeae"  after  "excessive  mois- 
ture". 

Tbe  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a 
aeeood  denuuHJed? 

Mr.  MARU3(EE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rtwnanrj  a  aeeond. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objeetlfm.  a  second  will  be  consid- 
ered as  c«tlered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  de  la 
Oaiza]  wlU  be  recognized  for  20  min- 
utes and  the  gentleman  from  Montana 
[Mr.  MasLBiB]  wiU  be  recognized  for 
30  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  dk  la  Oarza]. 

Mr.  OB  LA  OARZA.  BCr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  such  Ume  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  l^teaker.  I  rise  in  strong  support 
of  SLR.  1157.  the  Farm  Disaster  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1987. 

Simply  put.  this  legislation  is  needed 
to  fulffll  the  commitment  Congress 
made  in  the  continuing  appropriations 
act  for  fiscal  year  1987  to  assist  those 
of  our  Nation's  farmers  who  were  vic- 
tims of  catastrophic  natural  disasters 
in  1986. 

HJl.  1157  will  ensure  that  all  farm- 
ers who  suffered  severe  losses  in  1986 
will  be  treated  equitably  and  that 
farmers  will  obtain  assistance  at  the 
levels  intended  by  Ctmgress  in  the  ap- 
propriati<His  act  At  the  same  time,  the 
bill  will  have  the  effect  of  taking  sub- 
stantial amounts  of  wheat  acreage  out 
of  production  in  1987,  thereby  reduc- 
ing wheat  program  costs. 

The  bUl  does  contain  an  authoriza- 
tion for  additional  appropriations  to 
cover  costs  Involved  in  fully  imple- 
menting the  1986  disaster  assistance 
program;  but  I  would  jxrint  out  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  has  made 
dear,  in  its  report,  that  the  additional 
appropriations  should  be  forthcoming 
only  if  funds  can  be  found  wltliin  the 
constraints  imposed  by  the  budget 
process. 

The  bill  is  innovative  and  cost-saving 
with  respect  to  the  winter  wheat  prob- 
lem; it  is  compassionate  within  the 
ccmstraints  of  the  budget  with  regard 
to  the  1986  disaster  assistance  pro- 
gram. It  is  worthy  of  vproval  by  the 
House  today. 

As  to  the  spedflcs  of  the  bill.  I  first 
note  that  the  1986  Disaster  Assistance 
Program  established  in  the  fiscal  year 
1987  appropriations  act  inadvertently 
excluded  producers  of  1987-crop 
winter  wheat,  although  the  intent  of 
the  legialation  was  to  cover  all  farmers 
adversely  affected  by  natural  disasters 
in  1986. 


To  be  eligible  for  the  1986  Disaster 
Progvam.  a  producer  has  to  have  sus- 
tained an  economic  loss  caused  by  nat- 
ural disaster  in  1986.  This  was  the  case 
with  1987-crop  winter  wheat  producers 
throughout  the  Midwest  who  were 
prevented  from  planting  because  of 
the  unusually  severe  flooding  and 
rainfall  during  the  faU  of  1986. 

Tht  problem  lies  in  that  the  pro- 
gram terms  also  specify  that  assist- 
ance win  be  provided  only  to  produc- 
ers whose  crop  is  harvested  in  1986. 
This  does  not  account  for  the  normal 
crop  cycle  of  winter  wheat,  which  is 
sowed  in  the  fall  of  1  year  and  harvest- 
ed in  the  spring  and  siumner  of  the 
following  calendar  year,  and  causes 
these  winter  wheat  producers  to  be  ex- 
cluded from  assistance  under  the  pro- 
gram. However,  the  economic  losses 
the  winter  wheat  farmers  suffered  as  a 
result  of  1986  flooding  were  no  less 
damaelng  to  them  than  the  disaster 
losses  suffered  by  other  fanners  in 
1986. 

The  bill  will  overcome  this  omission 
in  order  to  preserve  the  intent  of  the 
appropriation  legislation,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  will  result  in  a  net  savings 
to  the  Federal  Treasury. 

The  bill  will  accomplish  these  goals 
by  authorizing  a  land  set-aside  option 
this  spring  to  winter  wheat  producers 
who  were  victims  of  the  flooding— ap- 
proximately 4  million  acres  in  Kansas, 
Oklahoma,  and  Missouri  primarily. 

This  option  will  allow  the  winter 
wheat  producer  to  elect  to  set  aside  his 
entire  wheat  acreage  and  still  coUect 
92  percent  of  the  Federal  wheat  pro- 
gram deficiency  payments.  This  will 
provide  needed  disaster  relief  to  these 
producers,  many  of  whom  have  suf- 
fered at  least  two  successive  crop  fail- 
ures, including  1986.  In  addition,  it  is 
projected  to  result  in  a  new  savings  of 
approximately  $30  million  in  farm  pro- 
gram costs  in  fiscal  year  1988.  The  sav- 
ings result  because  the  outlays  for 
these  deficiency  payments  are  $30  mil- 
lion less  than  the  projected  outlays  for 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  loans 
and  storage  costs  involved  if  these 
farmers  produced  alternative  crops. 

The  bill  contains  a  feed-grain  provi- 
sion provision  somewhat  similar  to  the 
winter  wheat  provision.  The  feed-grain 
provfelon  is  designed  to  address  a  lo- 
calized problem  affecting  relatively 
few  feed-grain  producers.  Some  pro- 
ducers with  land  adjacent  to  the  Mis- 
sissippi and  the  Missouri  Rivers  suf- 
fered damage  to  private  levees  as  a 
result  of  the  severe  weather  in  1986. 

Some  of  these  levees  will  not  provide 
flood  protection  in  1987,  and  these 
producers  face  the  high  probability  of 
flooding  during  the  1987  crop  year. 
The  bill  contains  a  provision  to  pro- 
vide these  producers  the  option  to  put 
all  of  their  1987  feed-grain  acreage 
into  conserving  uses  under  the  same 
sort  of  program  the  bill  wUL  provide 
for  winter  wheat  farmers. 
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With  respect  to  the  authorization  in 
the  bill  fbr  the  1986  Disaster  Assist- 
ance Program.  I  note  that  the  pro- 
gram was  intended  to  respond  to  cata- 
strophic weather  conditions  in  1986 
that  severely  damaged  several  rural 
areas  of  the  United  States.  While 
farmers  in  some  of  the  larger  agricul- 
tural pnxjucing  areas  were  unaffected, 
thousands  of  other  farmers  were  dev- 
astated by  drought,  hot  weather,  or 
flooding. 

For  example,  the  drought  and  heat 
wave  last  siunmer  devastated  agricul- 
ture across  the  South  and  the  Middle 
Atlantic  States.  According  to  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  the  drought 
that  afflicted  the  Southeast  was  the 
worst  since  recordkeeping  was  initiat- 
ed over  100  years  ago. 

As  another  example,  in  1986,  Michi- 
gan suffered  its  worst  natural  disaster 
when  floods  ravaged  nearly  the  entire 
State  in  September.  That  flooding  de- 
stroyed Uiousands  of  acres  of  crops 
that  were  maturing  in  the  fields  and 
ready  for  harvest.  Crop  losses  in 
Michigan  were  in  excess  of  $300  mil- 
Uon. 

Congress  responded  to  the  disasters 
with  the  Inclusion  of  the  program  in 
the  continuing  appropriations  act. 
This  much-needed  assistance  allocated 
$400  million  to  cover  the  costs  in- 
volved in  providing  payment-in-kind 
certificates— redeemable  in  surplus 
commodities  owned  by  the  Commodity 
Credit  Oorporation— to  hard-pressed 
farmers  la  disaster  areas.  Further,  the 
conferees  on  the  legislation  noted  in 
the  conference  report  that  should 
"the  $400,000,000  made  available  for 
payments  be  insufficient  to  carry  out 
the  program  a  request  for  a  supple- 
mental appropriation  should  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Congress  or  additional 
fimds  transferred  from  the  disaster 
loan  account." 

Notwithstanding  the  substantial  lim- 
itation on  benefits— farmers  receive 
payments  on  one-half  their  losses — the 
$400  million  allocated  for  the  program 
in  the  appropriation  act  has  proved 
simply  to  be  insufficient  to  cover  ap- 
plications for  assistance.  So  as  it 
stands  now,  farmers  who  are  eligible 
for  aid  wfll  receive  approximately  only 
34  cents'  worth  of  commodities  on  the 
dollar  for  their  losses  as  opposed  to 
the  50  cents  that  Congress  indicated  it 
would  make  available. 

Therefore,  H.R.  1157  contains  a  pro- 
vision to  authorize  additional  funding 
to  cover  costs  of  continuing  the  pro- 
gram imtil  aU  applications  for  assist- 
ance are  met.  The  bill  does  not  make 
the  additional  outlays,  but  will  pave 
the  way  for  additional  appropriations 
to  meet  the  program's  needs  if  funds 
can  be  foimd  within  the  constraints 
imposed  by  the  budget  process. 

The  bill  also  wiU  revise  the  terms  of 
the  1986  Disaster  Program  to  clarify 
the  eliglliility  of  certain  hay  and  straw 


producers.  Any  funds  for  hay  and 
straw  producers  must  be  made  avail- 
able through  further  appropriations. 
The  bill  also  contains  a  provision  not 
in  the  bill,  as  reported,  to  ensure  that 
apple  producers  who  lost  their  1986 
crop  to  a  late  freeze  in  the  spring  last 
year  are  covered  by  the  program. 

Without  the  authority  for  additional 
funding  for  the  1986  Disaster  Assist- 
ance Program  provided  by  H.R.  1157, 
the  commitment  of  support  made  to 
our  Nation's  farmers  last  year  cannot 
be  fulfilled.  To  be  sure,  further  action 
by  Congress  to  appropriate  the  fimds 
authorized— if  the  budget  will  permit- 
will  be  necessary  to  complete  the  Job. 
But,  H.R.  1157  is  an  important  prellm- 
imu7  step  toward  meeting  our  commit- 
ment. 

I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  consiune 
to  the  gentleman  from  Kansas  [Mr. 
Glickman],  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee  which  ap- 
proved this  legislation. 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  jrieldlng  time 
to  me  and  also  for  moving  this  bill  so 
quickly.  Our  farmers  throughout  this 
country,  particularly  winter  wheat 
producers,  are  very  appreciative  of  the 
gentleman's  efforts,  as  well  as  the  ef- 
forts of  others,  including  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  English], 
the  prime  sponsor  of  this  bill,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kansas  [Mr.  Whtttaker], 
the  gentleman  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Rob- 
erts] and  others  who  were  so  instru- 
mental in  moving  this  process  along. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  1157  fulfills  a 
commitment  Congress  made  to  our 
Nation's  farmers  last  faU.  It  was  then 
that,  after  one  of  the  worst  droughts 
ever  recorded  in  many  areas  of  the 
country  and  as  luiprecedented  rainfall 
and  flooding  were  striking  other  areas, 
the  Congress  acted  and  provided  a 
modest  amount  of  aid  to  those  produc- 
ers. In  many  cases,  it  was  the  promise 
of  equitable  Federal  treatment  which 
kept  many  of  those  family  farmers  on 
the  land.  Unfortimately,  the  treat- 
ment was  not  evenhanded  and  across- 
the-board  nor  was  it  within  the  levels 
needed  to  meet  the  need.  The  bill  we 
have  before  us  wiU  rectify  those  prob- 
lems and  I  iu*ge  my  colleagues'  sup- 
port. 

Because  of  a  technicality  in  the  way 
the  biU  was  written,  one  important 
class  of  producers  were  denied  even 
applying  for  consideration.  Winter 
wheat  producers  sow  their  crops  in  the 
fall,  and  last  ftdl  farmers  throughout 
Oklahoma.  Missouri.  Kansas,  and  else- 
where attempted  to  do  just  that.  They 
were,  however,  stopped.  Flooding  pre- 
vented them  from  getting  in  the  fields 
and  prevented  them  from  planting  the 
crop  they  were  counting  on  for  this 
year  so  they  could  meet  their  bills.  For 
many,  this  was  the  second  or  third 
consecutive  crop  failure.  Unfortimate- 
ly, they  were  not  allowed  to  ask  for 
consideration  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 


the  Congress  had  just  passed  a  law 
saying  the  Federal  Government  would 
do  what  it  could  within  reasonable 
budgetary  guidelines  to  help  those 
farmers.  That  law  failed  to  take  into 
account  the  luiique  crop  cycle  of 
winter  wheat;  it  is  planted  one  year 
and  harvested  the  next.  These  produc- 
ers suffered  an  economic  loss  no  less 
real  than  those  who  saw  their  crops 
bum  in  the  field  last  summer  but  be- 
cause of  this  technical  glitch,  the  Gov- 
ernment said  no.  HJl.  1157  will  correct 
that  problem;  it  will  live  up  to  the 
commitment  we  made  to  them;  and 
this  portion  of  the  bill  wUl  save  the 
Crovemment  some  $30  million  com- 
pared to  no  action. 

H.R.  1157  will  amend  the  1987  wheat 
program  and  give  those  producers  who 
were  flooded  out  another  option,  pop- 
ularly known  as  0/92,  after  the  term 
applied  to  the  administration's  budget- 
ary recommendations,  with  whom  the 
subcommittee  worked  very  closely  on 
developing  this  bilL  These  producers 
will  be  allowed  to  idle  their  wheat 
acreage  this  year  and  yet  remain  eligi- 
ble for  92  percent  of  the  program  ben- 
efits given  other  wheat  producers. 

While  not  as  lucrative  as  other  op- 
tions a  farmer  might  elect,  it  will  make 
sense  for  those  farmers  who  were 
flooded  and  if  they  chose  to  exercise 
it,  they  will  save  the  Government 
money.  They  will  save  funds  by  not 
producing  other  crops  which  are  al- 
ready in  surplus,  crops  which  would 
either  command  full  Federal  pay- 
ments or  which  would  displace  other 
commodities  already  in  surplus,  thus 
causing  other  CCC  outlays. 

On  an  extremely  limited  basis,  this 
bUl  will  also  give  some  feed-grains  pro- 
ducers this  option. 

The  bill  contains  one  other  section 
of  importance  in  relation  to  the  natu- 
ral disasters  which  wreaked  havoc 
upon  American  agriculture  last  year. 
The  program  we  passed  last  fall  was 
modest — we  knew  that  then  and  the 
conference  report  contemplated  what 
we  are  considering  today,  a  moderate 
increase  in  compensation  in  the  form 
of  certificates  redeemable  for  CCC- 
held  s'lrpluses.  By  the  measure  of  the 
witnesses  which  came  before  my  sub- 
committee when  we  were  examining 
this  problem,  the  1986  program  was 
not  modest,  it  was  out  and  out  stingy. 
Under  that  program,  farmers  had  to 
suffer  one-half  of  their  damages 
before  even  being  eligible  to  apply— 
and  keep  in  mind  that  in  many  cases, 
these  were  farmers  who  were  counting 
on  those  crops  and  last  year's  harvests 
for  just  enough  money  to  last  another 
season.  When  they  did  apply,  they 
found  that  we  were  right  in  question- 
ing whether  the  amount  appropriated 
was  adequate:  Farmers  received  only 
three-fourths  of  what  they  requested 
which,  because  of  the  50-percent  loss 
threshhold.  amounted  to  34  cents  on 
each  dollar  of  damages. 


Unfortimately.  the  USDA  did  not 
take  steps  to  reprogram  money  or  ask 
for  new  funds,  as  Congress  directed  in 
the  conference  report.  So  it  is  that 
today  we  consider  this  bill  which  gives 
the  Secretary  appropriate  authority  to 
make  further  payments  in  kind  avail- 
able to  these  producers  should  Con- 
gress decide  to  make  available  in  an- 
other action  the  vpropriations  to  do 
so.  This  bill  does  not  mandate  that 
spending,  it  simply  gives  the  necessary 
legal  authority  which  must  precede  a 
later  decision  on  whether  to  appropri- 
ate the  money  to  facilitate  the  use  of 
commodity  certificates— redeemable 
for  surplus  CCC  stocks— to  make  sure 
that  farmers  get  at  least  as  much  as 
Congress  said  they  would. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  swift  House  ap- 
proval of  this  bill.  The  Senate  has  al- 
ready approved  one  form  of  legislation 
needed  to  ensure  that  Congress  fulfills 
its  commitment.  The  farmers  who 
need  to  receive  this  aid  are  at  the  end 
of  their  ropes  and  I  hope  we  can  act 
with  all  possible  haste. 

I  urge  my  colleagues'  support. 

a  1340 

Mr.  MARLENEX.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  4  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  happy  to  support 
the  measure  which  is  before  us  today, 
and  would  urge  its  speedy  passage. 
The  bill  authorizes  a  one-time  only 
pajmient  to  farm  producers  who  had 
enrolled  in  the  program  for  1987 
winter  wheat,  but  were  prevented 
from  planting  the  crop  in  late  1986  by 
excessive  moisture  or  flooding.  Let  me 
make  it  clear  from  the  outset  that 
these  same  farmers  would  have  re- 
ceived an  even  larger  payment  under 
the  wheat  program  if  they  had  merely 
been  able  to  plant  the  crop,  and  they 
would  have  additionally  been  able  to 
receive  a  nonrecourse  loan  on  any 
amount  of  wheat  they  actually  har- 
vested. So  I  would  say  to  my  col- 
leagues that  this  measure  will  not 
exceed  the  budget  levels  which  Con- 
gress had  already  authorized  for  oper- 
ation of  the  wheat  program  in  1987.  In 
fact  we  wiU  spend  less  money  than  we 
would  have  if  there  had  been  an  op- 
portunity for  these  producers  to  actu- 
ally get  the  seed  into  the  ground. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  point  out  that 
some  people  are  referring  to  this 
remedy  as  a  so-called  0-92  option,  simi- 
lar to  the  changes  which  have  been 
suggested  by  the  administration.  To 
my  way  of  thinlung,  there  is  really 
very  little  similarity  except  for  the 
fact  that  we  are  allowing  these  wheat 
farmers  to  receive  92  percent  of  the 
amount  they  would  otherwise  have 
gotten  for  planting  their  crop.  Under 
the  administration's  proposal,  farmers 
would  have  an  option  on  future  crops 
as  to  whether  they  want  to  plant  or 
not.  In  the  instance  addressed  by  this 
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bm.  Motber  Nature  made  the  decision 
and  the  tenner  bad  no  eholee. 

I  can  cadly  Bupport  the  bill  before 
ua  today  as  a  very  minor  measure 
tMiik  wtn  provide  many  growers  with 
anffldent  cash-flow  to  pay  a  porUon  of 
their  taidebtedneas,  and  bold  on  for  an- 
other year.  But  I  do  tUnk  that  It  is  far 
to  eMly  to  make  any  final  decisions  re- 
garding the  true  0-02  program  which 
has  been  ou^ned  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture. 

I  am  not  yet  satisfied  that  an  honest 
asaeasment  ol  the  overall  situation  has 
been  made.  In  i<ning  an  additional  3Vi 
to  4  million  acres  of  wheat,  com. 
oottcm.  rice,  and  other  program-crop 
farmland.  I  think  we  must  very  care- 
fully consider  the  impacts  which 
would  occur  in  other  sectors  of  the 
rural  ecooinny.  As  of  today,  nobody 
has  iMX>Jected  the  costs  to  the  Treas- 
ury due  to  loss  of  tax  revenue  derived 
from  agribustness  concerns  which  pro- 
vide seed,  fertiliier.  diesel  fuel,  farm 
chemicals,  tranqnortation.  processing, 
and  storage.  We  have  yet  to  see  the 
additional  costs  which  would  result 
from  the  increase  in  imemployment 
benefits,  food  stamps,  and  other  wel- 
fare bmefits  that  those  put  out  of  jobs 
would  be  entitled  to  receive.  We  have 
not  been  told  how  heavily  the  propos- 
al will  impact  upon  local  county  and 
dty  governments  as  their  tax  base  is 
further  eroded  due  to  the  dramatic  de- 
cline in  agribusiness  activity. 

So.  Mr.  I^ieaker.  again  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  pass  this  measure  in  rapid 
order  today.  But  I  equally  stress  the 
need  for  extreme  caution  when  we 
later  consider  the  more  expansive  pro- 
posal of  the  administration. 

Now.  there  are  three  other  minor 
elements  of  this  bill  which  I  will  deal 
with  in  short  order.  First.  It  odders  the 
same  protection  to  a  very  small 
number  of  feed-grain  producers  who 
will  in  aU  likelihood  be  flooded  this 
qDring  because  the  Army  Corps  of  En- 
gineers has  not  yet  rebuilt  some  river 
levees  along  the  Mississippi  and  Mis- 
souri Rivers.  No  matter  what  some  of 
the  farmers  in  the  lowest-lying  river 
bottomlands  do,  they  are  going  to  be 
flooded.  This  bill  simply  gives  them 
the  same  treatment  we  are  providing 
for  the  winter  wheat  farmers. 

Second,  the  bill  restates  instructions 
which  Congress  gave  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  last  year  in  regard  to 
funding  for  the  severe  drought  disas- 
ter which  affected  the  Southeastern 
United  States.  We  had  told  USDA  to 
transfer  more  available  funds  within 
its  budget  or  request  a  supplemental 
appropriation  if  the  original  $400  mil- 
ium provided  for  payments  to  farmers 
was  insufficient.  Total  claims  under 
the  program  came  to  about  $535  mil- 
lion, but  the  Department  has  chosen— 
as  they  seem  to  do  far  too  often— to 
totally  ignore  the  instructions  of  Con- 
gress in  making  additional  funds  avail- 
able. Thus,  the  bill  contains  a  section 


whicfa  authorizes  the  Appropriations 
Committees  of  the  House  and  Senate 
to  provide  the  additional  $135  million 
as  they  so  desire. 

Fiasjly,  there  is  a  last  provision 
which  would  earmark  up  to  $12  mil- 
lion of  any  additionally  appropriated 
fimds  to  pay  losses  incurred  to  farmers 
who  lost  hay  or  straw  which  had  al- 
ready been  harvested,  but  which  was 
subsequently  washed  away  or  de- 
stroyed by  flood  waters.  No  individual 
producers  could  receive  a  payment  ex- 
ceeding $20,000  and  this  money  would 
have  to  be  provided  in  an  additional 
appropriation  luider  the  original  1986 
disaster  program. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  closing  I  want  to 
commend  the  able  leadership  of  our 
subcommlttee  chairman,  the  gentle- 
man from  Kansas  [Mr.  Glickman], 
and  the  contributions  made  to  the 
process  by  Mr.  Schuette  with  his  lan- 
guage on  funding  the  additional  claims 
under  the  1986  proRram,  Mr.  Volkicer 
for  ao  carefully  ensuring  that  we  of- 
fered equal  treatment  of  the  grain 
farmers  who  will  almost  certainly  be 
flooded,  Mr.  Johnson  for  the  hay  and 
straw  damage  provision,  and  to  Mr. 
Stehbolm  for  his  successful  efforts 
which  helped  the  committee  reserve 
the  right  to  give  greater  scrutiny  to 
the  so-called  0-9?  proposal  offered  by 
the  administration. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

BAr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Eng- 
lish], one  of  the  prime  sponsors  of 
this  legislation. 

Mr.  ENGUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  biU 
before  us  today  is  really  a  very 
straightforward  measure  that  will  fill 
a  gaping  hole  in  the  Disaster  Relief 
Program  adopted  by  Congress  last  fall 
to  help  the  farmers  who  lost  more 
than  half  of  their  1986  crops  to  record 
droughts  and  floods. 

If  you  will  recall,  the  continuing  res- 
olution Public  Law  99-591,  provided 
$400  million,  in  the  form  of  generic 
certificates  exchangeable  for  Govern- 
ment-owned surplus  commodities,  in 
payments  to  farmers  who  were  ad- 
versely affected  by  severe  weather 
conditions.  Despite  an  agreement  that 
was  struck  in  conference,  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  has  now  de- 
termined that  winter  wheat  producers 
who  could  not  plant  their  1987  crop 
because  of  these  same  weather  disas- 
ters would  not  be  eligible  for  these  dis- 
aster payments. 

Rather  than  delaying  payments  on 
the  more  than  200,000  disaster  claims 
that  have  been  filed  in  39  States,  we 
are  proposing  in  this  legislation  to 
expand  an  existing  farm  program 
known  as  the  50-92  acreage  diversion 
to  provide  relief  for  winter  wheat  pro- 
ducers without  adding  any  additional 
cost  to  the  taxpayer.  Under  the  50-92 
provision,  wheat  farmers  can  plant  as 


little  as  90  percent  of  their  permitted 
acreage  abd  receive  92  percent  of  their 
deficiency  payment. 

HJl.  1157  will  expand  this  program 
to  0-92,  Allowing  producers  who  were 
prevented  from  planting  their  1987 
wheat  crop  to  plant  no  crop  at  all  and 
still  receive  92  percent  of  their  defi- 
ciency payment.  An  added  bonus  of 
this  streamlined  assistance  package  is 
that  it  wfll  not  create  any  new  expend- 
itures, but  will  actu^y  result  in 
budget  savings  from  fewer  CCC  loan 
forfeitures  and  lower  storage  costs  on 
surplus  crops  that  would  have  normal- 
ly been  planted  on  these  acres.  CBO 
estimates  that  this  0-92  provision 
could  save  roughly  $30  million  based 
on  the  3  million  acres  reported  as  pre- 
vented planting  in  a  recent  USDA 
simrey. 

Another  key  section  of  the  bill 
would  provide  similar  0-92  deficiency 
payments  to  a  limited  number  of  feed 
grain  producers  who  are  unable  to 
plant  the  1987  crop  because  of  a  carry- 
over effect  of  the  weather  disaster 
that  occiored  in  1986. 

The  bill  also  authorizes  additional 
funding  to  make  supplemental  pay- 
ments to  producers  who  received  only 
partial  payments  under  the  $400  mil- 
lion Disaster  Relief  Program.  USDA 
has  testified  before  the  House  Agricul- 
ture Committee  that  claims  filed  with 
the  Department  totaled  almost  $535 
million,  resulting  in  prorated  pay- 
ments equaling  approximately  74 
cents  on  the  dollar.  This  bill  directs 
the  Secretary  of  Agricultvire— subject 
to  an  appropriation— to  cover  this 
shortfall  in  previously  approved  disas- 
ter payments. 

All  of  us  recognize  the  difficulties 
facing  family  farmers  today.  There  is 
no  question  these  continuing  problems 
have  been  greatly  compounded  by 
record  crop  losses.  I  am  pleased  to  say 
that  the  administrr.tion  joins  us  in 
supporting  this  0-92  diversion  ap- 
proach to  compensating  our  family 
farmers  who  were  flooded  out  while 
also  strengthening  market  prices 
through  supply  reductions— not  to 
mention  savings  to  the  taxpayer. 

I  urge  your  fxiU  support  for  this 
measure  to  fulfill  the  commitment  we 
have  already  made-  to  our  disaster- 
stricken  farmers,  while  providing 
relief  to  the  taxpayer. 

D  1350 

Mr.  MARLENEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  Robert  P.  Sb<ith]. 

Mr.  ROBERT  F.  SMITH.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  find  it  slightly  ironic  that  the 
words  "haying  and  grazing"— two  ac- 
tivities which  are  totally  alien  to  the 
paved-over  metropolis  inside  the 
Washington  Beltway— are  inunedlate 
cause  for  debate  when  they're  men- 
tioned here.  But,   now  that  they've 


been  mentioned,  I  want  to  reinforce 
the  reality  of  them:  haying  and  graz- 
ing are  busineaaes.  too. 

With  the  development  of  huge  grain 
surpluses,  the  Federal  Government 
has  devised  multiple  land  set-aside  and 
diversion  programs  to  decrease  the 
amount  of  acreage  planted  to  program 
crops.  That  leavps  affected  farmers 
facing  the  question  of  what  to  do  with 
land  that  they've  set  aside.  Their  most 
common  answer  is  to  dedicate  it  to 
some  tyi)e  of  income-producing  haying 
and  grazing. 

Under  the  1985  farm  bill,  SUte 
ASCS  offices  were  granted  authority 
to  allow  haying  and  grazing  on  as 
much  as  half  of  the  land  enrolled  in 
paid  diversion  programs.  With  enact- 
ment of  H.R.  1157,  the  opportunity 
would  double  to  allow  haying  and 
grazing  on  100  percent,  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  State  ASCS  committees 
and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

I  offered  an  amendment  before  the 
Agriculture  Committee  which  would 
have  prevented  the  expanded  opportu- 
nity for  haying  and  grazing.  lAter,  on 
the  firm  assurance  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  that  they  would  not  ap- 
prove any  100  percent  haying  and 
grazing  permits,  I  withdrew  that 
amendment. 

I'd  like  very  much  to  record  that  as- 
surance as  part  of  today's  debate  on 
this  bill.  And  because  we  aU  know  that 
agencies  search  for  intent  as  well  as 
words,  I'd  like  the  record  to  show  that 
the  Intent  of  Congress  in  passing  this 
legislation  was  not  to  open  the  door  to 
100  percent  haying  and  grazing  on  set- 
aside  lands.  The  Department  of  Agri- 
cultiu-e  is  on  record  with  its  promise  to 
refuse  requests  for  such  a  practice. 

It's  an  Important  distinction,  Mr. 
Speaker.  Paying  a  farmer  to  stop  pro- 
duction of  one  commodity  only  to 
allow  him  to  compete  with  neighbors 
in  another  commodity  on  the  same 
land  is  inherently  unfair.  It  amounts 
to  a  Government-sponsored  double-dip 
for  some  producers,  to  the  detriment 
of  others. 

And  those  others  can  least  afford 
the  intnision  of  Government  in  their 
already  bad  business  today.  Grassland 
rental  prices  are  today  at  a  10-year  low 
due  to  reduced  cattle  numbers.  Grass- 
land which  rented  for  $60  per  head 
from  May  to  September  3  years  ago  is 
now  only  worth  $35.  Despite  massive 
hay  give-aways  to  drought  stricken  re- 
gions of  the  Southeast  last  simuner, 
reduction  in  herd  size  and  the  Dairy 
Termination  Program  have  combined 
to  cripple  the  hay  producers  in  Amer- 
ica. 

By  way  of  example,  almost  half  of 
the  hay  producers  in  the  Christmas 
Valley  of  Oregon,  in  my  own  congres- 
sional district,  wlU  go  out  of  business 
next  year  alone,  eliminating  20  to  25 
percent  of  the  cash  hay  crop  in  the 
State,  specifically  because  of  haying 
and  gra^ng  on  set-aside  acres. 


I  realize  there's  confusion  between 
the  traditional  grazing  of  winter 
wheat  lands  and  grazing  0-92  set- 
asldes.  Wheat  grazing  takes  place  in 
winter  to  early  spring  when  cattle  are 
switched  to  grass  or  placed  on  feed  ac- 
cording to  weight. 

It's  important  to  note,  however,  that 
this  practice  is  limited  in  scope.  That 
legislated  hajrlng  and  grazing  of  0-92 
lands  would  lead  to  establishment  of 
additional  herds.  As  devastating  as 
that  possibility  is  to  the  cattle  indus- 
try, it  wovQd  put  even  more  pressiire 
on  commercial  grass  and  hay  markets. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  Government  has 
its  hand  in  enough  businesses— too 
many  in  most  opinions— to  want  to 
cause  problems  for  yet  another  by 
doubling  the  haying  and  grazing  op- 
portimlties  for  set-aside  acres. 

I  think  it's  important  to  establish 
with  today's  passage  of  this  needed 
legislation  to  enter  into  the  record  the 
USDA  and  congressional  agreement  to 
limit  haying  and  grazing  only  as  per- 
mitted by  the  1985  farm  bill. 

Mr.  MARLENEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  my  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Rob- 
erts]. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  my  friend  and  colleague  for 
yielding.  I  want  to  give  special  credit 
to  my  colleague  from  the  Fifth  Dis- 
trict, the  gentleman  from  Kansas  [Mr. 
Whittaker]  and  to  my  subcommittee 
chairman  and  my  friend  from  the 
Fourth  District,  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas  [Mr.  Glickman]. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of 
H.R.  1157.  This  legislation  is  vital  to 
many  fsumers  in  Kansas  who  were 
prevented  from  planting  their  1987 
winter  wheat.  H.R.  1157  wlU  provide 
some  necessary  income  protection  to 
these  farmers  and  at  the  same  time, 
save  money  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment as  well. 

While  I  support  this  legislation,  I  am 
concerned  that  there  are  other  areas 
in  farm  country  that  are  suffering 
problems  of  a  different  sort.  During 
work  on  this  bill  in  committee,  I  intro- 
duced an  amendment  that  would  pre- 
vent the  penalizing  of  farmers  who  are 
using  the  sound  conservation  tech- 
nique of  crop  rotation. 

I  remain  a  strong  supporter  of  a 
sound,  commonsense  conservation  pro- 
gram. Unfortunately,  under  the  cur- 
rent program,  some  of  the  teeth  that 
make  the  conservation  provisions  ef- 
fective are  counterproductive  to  pro- 
ducers who  have  been  farming  their 
land  using  proven  conservation  prac- 
tices. 

Itlr.  Speaker,  I  would  ask  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Kansas 
[Mr.  Glickman]  if  he  would  engage  in 
a  colloquy  with  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  subcommittee 
chairman  understands,  I  tried  to 
amend  this  bill  in  the  committee  with 
a  provision  to  the  "Sod  Buster"  law 


that  would  allow  farmers  to  practice 
normal  cropping  operations  and  not  be 
penalized.  Due  to  opposition  by  the 
USDA  and  some  mixed  sigjials  at  that 
particular  time,  it  is  my  understanding 
that  the  USDA  is  now  for  the  provi- 
sion that  I  introduced,  but  we  were 
told  that  we  should  withdraw  that 
amendment  for  the  time  being.  How- 
ever, as  a  matter  of  fact,  this  very  pro- 
vision is  an  amendment  to  the  amend- 
ment that  I  introduced  in  committee 
over  in  the  Senate. 

I  would  singly  ask  my  colleague, 
should  we  obtain  that  progress  in  the 
Senate,  certainly  it  would  be  my  hope 
that  in  conference  we  could  work  this 
out. 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  if^me^ 

Ux.  GLICE3AAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
the  gentleman  knows,  I  support  the 
provision  of  the  amendment  that  my 
colleague  offered,  which  had  to  do 
with  alfalfa  and  other  crops  which  are 
normally  rotated  historically,  not 
jeopardMng  somebody  in  connection 
with  the  Sod  Buster  Program.  I  sup- 
port that  amendment  and  will  try  to 
see  that  it  is  a  part  of  any  final  pack- 
age that  we  come  back  with  on  this 
bill  or  any  other  bill. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  my  friend  and  the  subcommit- 
tee chairman. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Volkmkr],  who  is  also 
one  of  the  authors  of  the  legislation. 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  commend  the  chairman  and  also 
the  subcommittee  chairman  and 
others,  including  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  English],  the  gentle- 
man from  Kansas  [Mr.  Roberts],  and 
the  gentleman  from  Montana  [Mr. 
MARLENEE],  who  havc  worked  on  this 
legislation. 

To  me  it  shows  how  the  Congress 
can  respond  when  we  meet  the  situa- 
tions that  were  not  anticipated  t>ack 
when  the  1985  farm  bill  was  passed 
and  also  when  the  overall  bill  was 
passed  last  year  for  the  disasters  in 
the  continuing  resolution  appropria- 
tion biU. 

I  feel  that  Members  should  vote 
unanimously  for  this  legislation  be- 
cause it  cuTfts  some  problems  that 
have  arisen  since  last  fall  in  the  farm- 
ing community.  Elven  though  to  many 
it  may  be  a  minor  piece  of  legislation, 
to  those  farmers  out  there,  including 
many  in  my  district,  it  is  a  major  piece 
of  legislation,  something  to  help  tide 
them  over.  This  year  because  in  the 
wheat  areas  they  were  not  able  to 
plant  their  wheat  last  year  and  many 
in  the  river  bottom  areas  of  Mississip- 
pi and  the  Missouri  River,  they  very 
well  may  not  be  able  to  plant  their 
feed   grain   crops   this   year;   so   Mr. 
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tions  have  been  filed.  In  some  coim-       If  I  could,  at  this  time,  I  would  like    we  are  now  putting  forward  In  terms 
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I  arte  cfveryone  to  vote  for 
theksWatloo. 

ICr.  liARLKNES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  5  mlntttes  to  the  gentleman  from 

Mr.  8CHDBTTE.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Chairman  v»  ia  Oabza,  Mr.  Ma»t.«w»k. 
my  ooUeacues  on  the  Asrieulture  Com- 
mtttoe,  thank  you  for  the  opportunity 
to  enMesB  my  atnmc  auwort  for  the 
luMiQr  d  this  much-needed  bill.  As 
prkH-  speakers  have  ao  eloquently  men- 
tioiied.  HJl.  1157  establishes  a  pUot 
procram  for  winter  wheat  farmers 
who  were  unable  to  plant  their  1987 
crop  because  of  natural  disasters.  I 
want  to  comment  qiecifically  on  my 
amendmrat  to  HJl.  1157.  requiring 
fuU  disaster  assistance  payments  to  el- 
igible producers,  which  the  Agricul- 
ture Committee  adopted  on  March  5, 
1967.  The  thrust  of  the  amendment  is 
to  fuUni  Congress'  commitment  to 
provide  dollar-f or-dollar  compensation 
to  farm  families  In  disaster  areas. 

Yor  those  Members  from  areas  imaf - 
fected  by  last  year's  natural  disasters, 
some  background  is  necessary.  In  the 
fall  of  19M.  Michigan  suffered  its 
worst  natural  disaster  when  floods  rav- 
aged the  entire  State  from  shore  to 
shcne;  trcnm  Lake  Huron  to  Lake 
Midiigan.  Michigan  was  under  water. 
N(»mal  September  rainfall  averages 
3.3  inches.  However,  from  September  9 
to  SO.  mld-Mldilgan's  most  agricultur- 
ally productive  areas  received  rainfall 
from  a  low  of  18  inches  to  a  high  of  26 
Inehea.  The  resulting  unprecedented 
flooding  destroyed  thousands  of  acres 
of  crops  whlcb  were  ready  for  harvest. 
Crop  losses  In  Michigan  alone  were  in 
excess  of  $300  million.  The  economic 
losses  were  not  exclusive  to  crop  or 
propoty  loss,  but  this  catastrophy 
deeply  affected  the  local  communities, 
fumland  values,  and  most  important- 
ly, farmers  and  their  families. 

But.  these  natural  disasters  were  not 
limited  sidely  to  Michigan's  rich  farm- 
lands. Our  Nation's  Southeastern 
States  were  also  devastated  with  the 
worst  heatwave  In  recorded  weather 
during  the  summer  of  1986.  As  my  col- 
leagues representing  those  areas  can 
verify,  the  blistering  drought  de- 
stroyed a  substantial  portion  of  the 
seven-State  area's  crops  and  livestock. 
The  floods  in  Michigan  and  our  Na- 
tion's Inreadbasket,  and  the  drought  in 
the  Southeast  literally  devastated  the 
livelihoods  of  thousands  of  farmers.  In 
effect,  through  no  fault  of  the<r  own. 
agriculture  production  was  sliut  down 
in  the  disaster  areas  from  flooding  or 
drought. 

Congress  reqmnded  to  the  losses  of 
our  Nation's  farmers  with  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Emergency  Disaster  As- 
sistance Program  as  part  of  the  con- 
tinuing resolution.  This  much-needed 
*—*"*-~^  provided  $400  million  for 
drought-  and  flood-affected  farmers  in 
designated  disaster  areas  nationwide. 
The  conferees  provided  report  lan- 


guage to  direct  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
cultive  to  request  a  supplemental  or 
to  reprogram  funds  if  the  initial  $400 
milllsn  was  found  to  be  insufficient  to 
cover  all  eligible  claims.  It  was  clearly 
the  intent  of  Congress  that  USDA  pro- 
vide full  disaster  assistance  pajmaents 
if  the  Initial  moneys  proved  insuffi- 
cient. Over  $535  million  in  disaster 
claims  have  been  processed  by  USDA. 
with  eligible  farmers  receiving  only  ap- 
proximately 73.9  cents  on  the  dollar 
for  their  eligible  losses.  This  leaves  a 
$135  million  shortfall  in  our  commit- 
ment to  provide  dollar-for-dollar  pay- 
ments to  disaster-stricken  farmers. 

The  amendment  I  offered  in  the  Ag- 
riculture Committee  and  which  was 
accepted  by  the  full  committee  simply 
directs  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
make  full  payments  to  fanners  eligible 
for  disaster  assistance  as  established  in 
Public  Law  99-500,  as  Congress  intend- 
ed. This  amendment,  which  is  subject 
to  an  appropriations  measure,  merely 
implements  the  intent  of  Congress. 

This  disaster  assistance  bill  Is  an  im- 
portant measure  for  the  wheat  farmer 
in  Kansas,  the  dry  bean  farmer  in 
Michigan,  and  the  peanut  and  soybean 
farmer  in  the  Southeast.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  H.R.  1157  and 
fulfill  our  commitment  to  farmers 
across  the  Nation. 

a  1400 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SCHUETTE.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  concern  about 
section  4  of  the  bill,  under  the  title 
"Pull  Payments  for  Disaster  Losses," 
where  it  says,  "Notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law,"  and  then  goes 
on  and  says  that  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture shall  make  full  payments. 

Can  the  gentleman  give  me  some  as- 
surance that  that  particiilar  provision 
is  not  a  provision  which  would  have 
the  effect  of  waiving  the  budget  law? 

Mr.  SCHUETTE.  Correct.  In  this 
provision,  the  language  "Notwith- 
standing any  other  provision"  would 
not  waive  the  Budget  Act.  The  author- 
ization language  does  not  increase 
budget  authority  under  the  Budget 
Act  until  spending  occurs.  Since  the 
provision  in  section  4  of  H.R.  1157  Is 
subject  to  advance  appropriations,  the 
CBO  does  not  score  it  as  an  outlay 
until  later  appropriations  would  be 
made. 

So  in  answer  to  the  gentleman's 
question,  "No,  it  does  not  waive  the 
Budget  Act." 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU  the 
gentleman  jrleld  further? 

Mr.  SCHUETTE.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  not 
the  intention  of  the  committee  with 
this  language  to  give  the  Committee 


on  Appropriations  some  signal  that  we 
are,  in  pxirposes  of  authorization  here, 
waiving  provisions  of  the  Budget  Act 
for  future  appropriations? 

Mr.  SCHUETTE.  The  gentleman 
states  it  oorrectly.  We  are  not  waiving 
any  provtelons  of  the  Budget  Act  for 
future  appropriations. 

Mr.  WAIiKER.  BCr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentlemait  srield  further? 

mx.  SCHUETTE.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  could 
the  gentleman  perhaps  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Olick- 
mah]  so  that  we  could  have  his  assur- 
ance that  that  is  also  his  understand- 
ing of  tht  situation  that  is  before  the 
House? 

Mr.  SCHUETTE.  Certainly.  Our  dis- 
tinguished subcommittee  chairman, 
the  genOeman  from  Kansas  [Mr. 
Olickmah],  and  I  have  discussed  this 
at  length,  and  also  with  officials  from 
the  Congressional  Budget  Office. 

Mr.  GUCKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentlemanyleld? 

Mr.  SCHUETTE.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman fijom  Kansas  [Mr.  GlickmanI. 
Mr.  GIJCKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
characteilzatlon  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Walker]  Is 
correct.  That  language,  the  "notwith- 
standing" language,  was  to  ensure  that 
payments  could  be  made  out  of  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  but  it 
was  In  n9  way  to  give  the  Committee 
on  Apprcq^riatlons  a  carte  blanche  au- 
thority to  exceed  their  allocations 
under  the  Budget  Act.  and  it  was 
never  our  intent  to  speak  to  that 
whatsoever  at  all. 

As  far  as  we  are  concerned,  this  pro- 
vision in  no  way  changes  the  status  of 
what  it  was  before  the  bill  comes  to 
the  floor,  and  that  is,  they  are  subject 
to  all  of  the  same  requirements  under 
the  Budfet  Act  notwithstanding  the 
provision  of  this  bill,  this  particular 
amendment.  That  is  our  interpretation 
of  what  we  have  dene. 

Mr.  SCHUETTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
think  that  we  have  heard  from  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  and  demonstrated 
that  our  intention  is  not  to  waive  any 
aspects  of  the  Budget  Act. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas  [Mr.  Slattery]. 

Mr.  SLATTERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  1157,  the  Emergen- 
cy Farm  Disaster  Assistance  Act  of 
1987. 

Mr.  Speaker,  due  to  extremely  wet 
weather,  many  farmers  in  the  eastern 
one-third  of  Kansas  and  in  surround- 
ing States  were  prevented  from  plant- 
ing their  1987  winter  wheat  crop. 

The  scope  of  this  problem  In  Kansas 
was  well  documented  in  hearings 
before  Uie  Agriculture  Subcommittee 
on  Wheat,  Feed  Grains,  and  Soybeans. 
In  the  18  counties  that  I  represent,  at 
least  2.500  prevented  planting  applica- 


tions have  been  filed.  In  some  coun- 
ties. ASCS  directors  estimate  that  as 
few  as  20  percent  of  wheat  acres  were 
actually  planted  last  fall. 

These  farmers  will  not  only  lose 
their  1987  wheat  crop,  but  also  farm 
program  benefits  which  are,  at  this 
time,  an  extremely  Important  compo- 
nent of  farm  income. 

H.R.  1157  is  a  carefully  crafted,  re- 
sponsible legislative  response  to  this 
problem.  This  legislation  does  not 
reopen  the  1985  farm  bill.  The  O-to-92 
option  provided  in  this  bill  would 
allow  farmers  to  collect  92  percent  of 
the  deficiency  payment  benefits  that 
would  have  been  available  had  they 
been  able  to  plant.  The  bill  authorizes 
0  to  92  only  for  the  1987  crop  of  winter 
wheat. 

Clearly,  this  legislation  will  help  Im- 
prove the  Income  of  producers  who 
were  prevented  from  planting.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office,  it  will  also  save  money.  Com- 
pared to  current  law,  this  bill  will  save 
$30  miUion  in  fiscal  year  1988. 

In  summary.  Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  1157 
is  a  responsible,  well-defined  response 
to  prevented  planting  problems.  It 
does  not  do  evenrthing  that  could  be 
done  to  help  these  producers.  But  it  Ls 
a  supportable  compromise  and  I 
strongly  urge  its  adoption. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  the  chair- 
man of  the  full  committee,  and  my  dis- 
tinguished colleagues,  the  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee,  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas  [Mr.  Glickman],  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kansas  [Mr.  Roberts], 
and  the  gentleman  from  Kansas  [Mr. 
Whittaker].  for  their  help  on  this 
effort  also. 

Mr.  MARLENEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  my  distinguished 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Kansas 
[Mr.  Whittaker]. 

Mr.  WHITTAKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
want  to  commend  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas  [Mr.  Glickman],  the  chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Wheat,  Soy- 
beans and  Feed  Grains,  for  bringing 
this  important  legislation  to  the  floor 
today.  I  also  want  to  thank  the  rank- 
ing minority  member,  the  gentleman 
from  Montana  [Mr.  Marlenee],  as  well 
as  my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas  [Mr.  Roberts]  for  their  work 
on  this  important  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  support  the  legisla- 
tion which  is  before  us  today  to  assist 
winter  wheat  producers  who,  because 
of  severe  weather  last  fall,  have  been 
unable  to  plant  their  1987  wheat  crop. 
This  problem  was  particularly  acute  in 
my  congressional  district  In  southeast 
Kansas.  Damages  and  losses  due  to 
flooding  last  October  were  so  severe 
that  without  some  type  of  assistance, 
my  producers  will  face  a  severe  eco- 
nomic squeeze  this  year.  This  legisla- 
tion will  provide  modest  Income  pro- 
tection for  these  producers,  and  I  urge 
its  favorable  approval. 


If  I  could,  at  this  time,  I  would  like 
to  enter  into  a  colloquy  with  the  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Wheat, 
Soybeans  and  Feed  Grains  to  discuss 
an  upcoming  deadline  which  might 
impact  producers  who  would  like  to 
avail  themselves  of  this  program  and 
its  benefits. 

As  I  understand  It.  the  signup  dead- 
line for  1987  program  crops  is  March 
30,  1987.  Even  with  the  expeditious 
consideration  of  this  issue  by  this 
body,  and  assuming  the  Senate  acts  in 
a  similar  fashion,  producers  will  find 
themselves  with  very  little  time  to 
make  their  management  decisions. 

I  was  wondering,  therefore,  if  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  would  give  us 
some  indication  on  how  USDA  should 
manage  this  program.  That  is.  does  he 
believe  that  the  Department  should 
extend  the  signup  deadline  so  produc- 
ers will  have  a  fair  chance  to  under- 
stand the  program  and  make  their  de- 
cisions. 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITTAKER.  I  am  pleased  to 
3^eld  to  the  gentleman  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
agree  with  the  gentleman.  I  think  that 
the  Department  ought  to  extend  the 
deadline.  It  does  expire  at  the  end  of 
this  month,  and  the  USDA  as  of  the 
present  time  has  not  indicated  that  It 
wUl  extend  It  to  accommodate  the  pro- 
ducers that  the  gentleman  is  talking 
about.  I  believe  that  the  Department 
ought  to  make  the  decision  to  extend 
the  deadline,  and  I  believe  that  we  will 
do  whatever  we  can  individually  and 
Jointly.  The  gentleman  has  my  assur- 
ance that  we  will  pressure  the  Depart- 
ment to  accommodate  these  produc- 
ers.      

Mr.  WHITTAKER.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  MARLENEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Walker]. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  notice  that  imder 
the  Budget  Act  compliance  section  of 
the  committee  report  that  it  was  indi- 
cated by  the  committee,  based  upon 
Congrressional  Budget  Committee  esti- 
mates, that  section  2  and  3  of  the  bill 
are  estimated  to  cost  $2  million  in 
fiscal  year  1987,  which  means  that  in 
terms  of  the  fiscal  year  that  we  are 
now  in  that  that  is  a  $2  million  ex- 
penditure over  and  above  that  which 
the  House  has  perviously  agreed  to. 

Also,  under  section  4  of  the  bill  and 
section  5  of  the  bill,  we  are  talking 
about  $135  million  more  under  section 
4,  and  $1  million  more  in  section  5,  so 
that  the  overall  impact  of  this  bill  is 
somewhere  in  the  vicinity  of  $138  mil- 
lion in  the  current  fiscal  year. 

I  think  that  the  House  needs  to  be 
aware  of  the  fact  that  even  though 
these  are  moneys  that  are  subject  to 
appropriation,  the  authorization  that 


we  are  now  putting  forward  in  terms 
of  fiscal  year  1987  imiNust  is  something 
on  the  order  of  $138  million. 

I  bring  that  to  the  House's  attention 
because  we  have  experienced  a  ratho- 
slgnificant  increase  in  the  amount  of 
farm  payments  that  we  have  under 
the  present  budget.  This  will  give 
some  additional  problems  in  that  area 
of  our  budgeting,  and  I  think  that  we 
need  to  be  aware  of  that  as  we  proceed 
ahead  with  the  legislation. 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Kansas. 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  first  place,  to  set 
the  record  straight,  that  is  offset  by  a 
savings  of  about  $30  million  In  connec- 
tion with  section  2  of  the  wheat  pro- 
gram, which  provides  a  savings  be- 
cause of  the  "0-92  option." 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  un- 
derstand it,  the  savings  come  in  fiscal 
year  1988.  I  made  it  very  clear  in  my 
presentation  here  that  we  are  talking 
about  fiscal  year  1987,  the  budget  that 
we  are  presently  operating  under. 

D  1410 

There  are,  indeed,  indicated  in  this 
section  of  your  report  savings  in  1988. 
But  I  am  talking  strictly  here  about 
the  1987  situation,  and  it  appears  very 
clear  from  the  language  of  the  report 
that  we  are  talking  about  138  million, 
dollars'  worth  of  additional  expendi- 
tures in  the  fiscal  year  1987. 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  If  the  genUeman 
will  yield,  two  things.  No.  1  is  again 
this  was  an  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Schttette].  It  replicates  the  language 
that  we  included  in  the  statement  of 
managers  in  the  continuing  appropria- 
tions bill  last  year  to  require  the  De- 
partment to  spend  what  money  was 
needed  to  pay  producers  who  suffered 
disaster  losses.  It  is  subject  to  appro- 
priations. 

This  program,  by  the  way,  was  cre- 
ated by  the  Appropriations  Committee 
to  begin  with,  and  we  are  just  provid- 
ing that  authorization  if  they  choose 
to  go  ahead  with  the  appropriation 
process.  They  may  not. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  certainly  agree 
with  the  gentleman.  I  made  that  state- 
ment, that  we  are  subjecting  this  to 
appropriation.  I  have  no  doubt  about 
that. 

But  the  bottom  line  is  that  the 
House  should  understand  that  in 
terms  of  the  budget  Impact  for  fiscal 
year  1987  of  the  language  we  have 
before  us,  according  to  the  commit- 
tee's own  report,  it  is  about  $138  mil- 
lion for  this  particular  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  TRAXLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support 
of  H.R.  1157.  a  bill  to  make  further  amend- 
ments in  the  Disaster  Assistance  Payment 
Program.  This  measure  provides  assistance  to 
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tonMra  wto  warn  aftodsd  by  a  1966 
J  but  whow  crap*  htppan  to  be  har- 
I  Wt  yaar  m  oppoaad  to  laat  year. 
N  haa  baan  my  aigumanl  and  intention 
ftrausNwt  awMy  aflort  in  aateMaNng  ttiiB  dto- 
aalw  program  that  lamiara  •houU  be  treated 
aMia.  Tha  type  of  crap  grcwm  should  not 
make  a  dWaranoe.  nor  ihould  wtwiher  or  not 
a  tomar  parUdpated  in  price  support  pro- 
grama  tor  program  crape.  Unfortunately,  ttie 
U.S.    Dapartmant   of   AgricuNure    has    not 


The  \M  before  ua  today  moves  toward  ttwt 
aqualzailon  by  provUng  coverage  for  wheat 
and  o0wr  feed  grain  produoere  who  were 
unaUe  to  plwit  their  crape  iaal  tal  for  hanest 
this  spring  bacauae  of  the  aiKeraa  weattwr.  it 
pixwides  this  assistance  in  the  fbrni  of  defi- 
dsncy  payments  on  92  percent  of  ttie  acre- 
age that  would  have  been  planted  had  it  not 
baan  for  the  weather. 

TNa  program  is  offered  to  farmers  who 
agree  to  not  plant  any  other  salabto  commodi- 
ty on  their  acreage  this  spring.  It  is  a  vohjrrtary 
program,  so  ttiat  each  famwr  can  make  his  or 
her  decision  based  upon  wtiat  is  best  for  that 


The  program  wH  not  cost  any  addttional 
money  becauae  USOA  had  already  predated 
the  payment  of  theae  deficiency  payments  as 
part  of  the  price  support  program.  In  fact,  the 
analyaia  done  so  far  indKates  that  the  entire 
proposal  may  actuaNy  save  money  compaied 
«iMh  the  other  eiqMndNures  that  may  have  to 
be  made  if  we  do  not  act  now. 

Moat  importantly,  the  bM  provides  assist- 
ance  in  a  faahion  simiar  to  what  we  as  a  Corv 
graaa  slarted  on  last  fal  with  the  passage  of 
PiMc  Law  99-600. 

I  must  say  ttwt  I  stW  intend  to  continue  to 
praaa  for  certain  other  changea  in  the  dnastar 
asainfanrn  program  wliich  limit  assistance  to 
produoere  of  sugar  beets  and  aoyt>eans  to  the 
mount  of  acreage  planted  in  1965.  There 
were  very  good  buairwss  raaaons  wtiy  there 
may  have  been  cfiangaa  in  the  amount  of 
piantad  acreage,  and  aome  of  these  reasons 
were  certainly  beyond  the  control  of  the  pro- 
ducer. USOA  has  rafosed  to  acknowledge  this 
point,  leaving  us  no  altemative  but  additional 


As  the  ranking  m^ority  member  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Agriculture  of  the  House  Appro- 
priattons  Committee,  let  me  also  say  that  I 
personaly  appreciate  the  endorsement  of 
doMar-for-doHar  dtoaster  assistance  to  affected 


Wtwn  we  approved  ttw  dtaaster  payment 
asaistanoe  program  last  faM.  we  dU  not  know 
that  exact  dotar  amount  ttiat  wouM  be  neces- 
sary to  compMe  payments.  For  ttiis  very 
raaaon.  we  toM  the  Department  In  ttw  confer- 
ence report  that  the  Secretary  sftouM  either 
transfer  addMonal  funds  from  other  programs 
or  request  a  supplemental  appropriation  in 
order  to  make  ful  dtaastar  peyments.  The 
Secratary  haa  rafuaed  to  take  ttiia  action. 

1  know  that  the  Appropiiatfans  Committee 
wouM  have  reaportded  to  Itw  Secretary's  fail- 
ure to  seek  tlie  necessary  fundtog,  and  my 
suboommittoe  dwired  by  Mr.  WHmHN  has  in 
fact  already  approved  the  addWonal  $135  mil- 
Ion.  The  language  in  the  bM  today  directing 
ttw  Secretary  to  seek  ttw  addHtonal  funds  Is  a 


woteomo  endorsement  of  our  Intent,  arxl  our 
acttofi. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  encourage  all  of  our  col- 
leegues  to  vote  "yes"  on  ttiis  very  important 
bM.  Let* s  complete  the  assistance  we  so  hu- 
manely began  last  tall. 

BCr.  MARLENEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time,  and 
I  ylald  t>ack  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  DK  LA  OARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
MdtTGOMKRT).  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  de  la  Garza]  that  the 
House  suspend  the  niles  and  pass  the 
bill.  H.R.  1157,  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Those 
in  favor  of  taking  this  vote  by  the  yeas 
and  nays  will  stand. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  presen^  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present.         

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  clause  5,  rule  I,  and  the  Chair's 
prior  announcement,  fiu-ther  proceed- 
ings on  this  motion  will  be  postponed. 

The  point  of  no  quonmi  is  consid- 
ered withdrawn. 


ceedlngs  were  postponed  in  the  order 
in  which  the  motion  was  entertained. 

Votes  will  be  taken  in  the  following 
order 

H.R.  1085,  de  novo;  and 

H.R.  1157.  de  novo. 

The  Chair  will  reduce  to  5  minutes 
the  time  for  the  second  electronic 
vote. 


PARLIAMENTARY  INQUIRIES 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
a  parliamentary  Inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  will  state  his  parliamentary 
inquiry. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
was  some  confusion  when  I  asked  for  a 
recorded  vote  on  the  Montgomery 
peacetime  GI  bill,  and  I  Just  wondered 
If  that  vote  was  going  to  be  an  auto- 
mattc  rollcall  vote,  or  whether  or  not 
we  have  to  go  through  a  procedure  of 
imirl^g  again? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  is  going  to  protect  the  gentle- 
man's rights. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  I  kind  of  thought 
the  Chair  would  have  an  interest. 

Thank  you.  Mr.  Speaker. 

tSx.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  will  state  it. 

Mb-.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  some- 
how I  could  get  the  name  "Montgom- 
ery" in  my  presentation,  could  I  be  as- 
siuTd  of  an  automatic  vote  on  mine, 
too? 


MAEINi 


G  THE  NEW  GI  BILL 
PERMANENT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
pending  business  is  the  question  of 
suspending  the  rules  and  passing  the 
bill.  H.R.  1085.  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  Is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
MoNTGOKXRT]  that  the  House  suspend 
the  rules  and  pass  the  bill,  H.R.  1085, 
as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
object  to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that 
a  quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present.         

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  wlU  notify 
absent  Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  401,  nays 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE 
SPEAKER  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Wise).  Debate  has  been  concluded  on 
both  motions  to  suspend  the  rules. 

Pursuant  to  clause  5,  rule  I.  the 
Chair  will  now  put  the  question  on 
eacti  motion  on  which  further  pro- 


2.  not  vo 

ting  30.  as  foUow 

[Roll  No.  31] 
YEAS-401 

^^1 

Ackerman 

Buechner 

Doman  (CA)                  ^^^| 

Akaka 

Bunning 

Dowdy                             ^^^H 

Alexander 

Burton 

Downey                          ^^^| 

Anderson 

Bustamante 

Dreier                             ^^^H 

Andrews 

Byron 

Duncan                           ^^^H 

Annunsio 

Callahan 

Durbin                            ^^^1 

Anthony 

CampbeU 

Dwyer                             ^^^H 

Applegate 

Cardln 

Dymally                          ^^^H 

Archer 

Carper 

Dyson                              ^^^| 

Armey 

Can- 

Early                               ^^^| 

Aspln 

Chandler 

Eckart                             ^^H 

Atkins 

Chapman 

Edwards  (CA)                ^^H 

AuColn 

Chappell 

Edwards  (OK)                 ^^H 

Badham 

Cheney 

Emerson                         ^^^H 

Baker 

Clarke 

English                             ^^H 

Ballenser 

Clay 

Erdreich                         ^^^| 

Barnard 

dinger 

Espy                                ^^H 

Bartlett 

Coats 

Evans                              ^^^H 

Barton 

Coble 

FasceU                            ^^H 

Bateman 

Coelho 

Fawell                             ^^H 

Bates 

Coleman  (HO) 

Fazio                                 ^^^1 

Beilenson 

Coleman  (TX) 

Felghan                            ^^^| 

Bennett 

Combest 

Pish                                 ^^H 

Bentley 

Conte 

Flake                               ^^H 

Bereuter 

Cooper 

Fllppo                               ^^^1 

Berman 

Coughlin 

Florio                                ^^Hl 

BeviU 

Courter 

FogUetU                          ^Hl 

BUbray 

Coyne 

Foley                               ^Hl 

Bliley 

Craig 

Ford  (MI)                         ^Hl 

Boehlert 

Crane 

Frank                              ^^Hl 

Boggs 

Dannemeyer 

Frost                               ^^Hl 

Boland 

Darden 

OaUegly                        ^Hl 

Senior  (Ml 

)          Davis  (IL) 

Gallo                             ^Hl 

Bonker 

Davis  (Bfl) 

Oarcia                            ^^Hl 

Borski 

delaGaiza 

Gaydos                           ^^Hl 

Boucher 

DeLay 

Gejdenaon                      ^^Hl 

Boulter 

Dellums 

Gekw!                            ^Hl 

Boxer 

Derrick 

Gibbons                        ^^Hl 

Brennan 

DeWine 

Oilman                           ^^^H 

Brooks 

Dickinson 

Gingrich                         ^^H 

Broomfieli 

i           Dicks 

Glickman                       ^^^H 

Brown  (Ci 

,)          DioOuardl 

Gonzalez                       ^^H 

Brown  (CC 

»         Dixon 

Goodling                        ^^H 

Bruce 

Donnelly 

Gordon                             ^^^| 

Bryant 

Dorgan(ND) 

Gradlson                       ^^H 

Orandy 

Grant 

Gray  (n.) 

Gray  (PA) 

Green 

Gregg 

Ouarinl 

Oundenon 

Hall  (OH) 

HaU(TX) 

Hamilton 

Hammervchmldt 

Hansen 

Harris 

Hastert 

Hatcher 

Hawkins 

Hayes  (IL) 

Hayes  (LA) 

Hefley 

Hefner 

Henry 

Herger 

Hertel 

HUer 

Hochbrueckner 

HoUoway 

Hopkins 

Horton 

Houghton 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Inhofe 

Ireland 

Jeffords 

Jenldns 

Johnson  (CT) 

Johnson  (SD) 

Jones  (NO 

Jones  (TN) 

Jontz 

Kanjorski 

Kaptur 

Kasich 

Kastenmeier 

Kennedy 

Kennelly 

KUdee 

Kleczka 

Kolter 

Konnyu 

Kostmayer 

Kyi 

LaFalce 

lAgomarsino 

Lancaster 

Lantos 

Latta 

Leach  (lA) 

Leath  (TX) 

Lehman  (CA) 

Lelunan  (PL) 

Leiand 

Lent 

Levin  (MI) 

Levine  (CA) 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lewis  (PL) 

Lewis  (GA) 

Lightfoot 

Liptnskl 

Livingston 

Lloyd 

Lott 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lowry  (WA) 

Lujan 

Luken,  Thomas 

Lukens,  Donald 

Mack 

MacKay 

Madigan 

Markey 

Marlenee 


Frenzel 


Martin  (Hi) 

Martin  (NY) 

Martinez 

Mataui 

Mazzoli 

McCandless 

McCloskey 

McCoUum 

McCurdy 

McDade 

McEwen 

McGrath 

McHugh 

McMillan  (NO 

McMillen  (MD) 

Meyers 

Mfume 

Mica 

Michel 

Miller  (CA) 

MUler  (OH) 

MUler  (WA) 

MineU 

Moakley 

Molinari 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Moorhead 

Morella 

Morrison  (CT) 

Morrison  (WA) 

Mrazek 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Myers 

Nagle 

Natcher 

Nelson 

Nichols 

Nielson 

Nowak 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Olln 

Ortiz 

Owens  (NY) 

Owens  (UT) 

Oxley 

Packard 

Panetta 

Parrls 

Pashayan 

Patterson 

Pease 

Penny 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Petri 

Pickett 

Pickle 

Porter 

Price  (IL) 

Price  (NO 

Pursell 

Quillen 

Rahall 

Rangel 

Ravenel 

Ray 

Regula 

Rhodes 

Richardson 

Ridge 

Rinaldo 

Ritter 

Roberts 

Robinson 

Rodino 

Roe 

Rogers 

Rose 

Rostenkowskl 

Roth 

Roukema 

Rowland  (CT) 

Rowland  (GA) 

Roybal 

Ruaso 

Sabo 

Saikl 

NAYS-2 
Moody 


Sawyer 

Sax  ton 

Schaefer 

Scheuer 

Schneider 

Schroeder 

Schuette 

Schulze 

Schumer 

Sensenbrenner 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shumway 

Shuster 

Sikorski 

Slsisky 

Skaggs 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Slattery 

Slaughter  (NY) 

Slaughter  (VA) 

Smith  (PL) 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith  (TX) 

Smith,  Denny 

(OR) 
Smith,  Robert 

(NH) 
Smith.  Robert 

(OR) 
Snowe 
Solarz 
Solomon 
Spence 
Spratt 
St  Germain 
Staggers 
Stallings 
Stangeland 
Stark 
Stenholm 
Stokes 
Studds 
Stump 
Sundqulst 
Sweeney 
Swift 
Synar 
Tallon 
Tauke 
Tauzin 
Taylor 
Thomas  (CA) 
Thomas  (GA) 
Torres 
TorricetU 
Towns 
Traficant 
Traxler 
Udall 
Upton 
Valentine 
Vander  Jagt 
Vento 
Vlsclosky 
Volluner 
Vucanovich 
Walgren 
Walker 
Watkins 
Weber 
Weiss 
Weldon 
Wheat 
Whittaker 
Whltten 
Williams 
Wilson 
Wise 
Wolf 
Wolpe 
Wortley 
Wyden 
Wylle 
Yates 
Yatron 


NOT  VOTING— 30 


Biaggi 

DingeU 

BUirakis 

Fields 

Neal 

Boner  (TN) 

Ford(TN) 

Dakar 

Bosco 

Gephardt 

Roemer 

CoUins 

Jacobs 

Savage 

Conyers 

Kemp 

Stratton 

Crockett 

Kolbe 

SwindaU 

Daniel 

Lungren 

Waxman 

Daub 

Man  ton 

Young  (AK) 

DeFazio 

Mavroules 

Young  (FL) 

D  1430 

Mr.  HOWARD  and  Mr.  BEILEN- 
SON changed  their  votes  from  "nay" 
to  "yea." 

So  (two-thirds  having  voted  in  favor 
thereof),  the  rules  were  suspended  and 
the  bill,  as  amended,  was  passed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
noiuiced  as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE 
SPEAKER  PRO  TEMPORE. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Hall  of  Ohio).  Pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  clause  5.  rule  I,  the  Chair  an- 
nounces that  he  will  reduce  to  a  mini- 
mum of  5  minutes  the  period  of  time 
within  which  a  vote  by  electronic 
device  may  be  taken  on  the  second 
motion  to  suspend  the  rules  on  which 
the  Chair  has  postponed  further  pro- 
ceedings. 


FARM  DISASTER  ASSISTANCE 
AOT  OP  1987 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
pending  business  is  the  question  of 
suspending  the  rules  and  passing  the 
bill.  H.R.  1157.  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  de  la 
Garza]  that  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  bill,  H.R.  1157,  as 
amended. 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that 
I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  304,  nays 
100,  not  voting  29,  as  foUows: 
[RoU  No.  32] 


Ackerman 

Akaka 

Alexander 

Andrews 

Annunzio 

Anthony 

Applegate 

Aspin 

Atkins 

AuColn 

Baker 

Ballenger 

Barnard 

Barton 

Bateman 

Beilenson 

Bennett 

Bereuter 

Berman 


YEAS-304 

BevlU 

Bllbray 

Boehlert 

Boggs 

Boland 

Bonior  (MI) 

Bonker 

Borski 

Boucher 

Boulter 

Boxer 

Brennan 

Brooks 

Broomfield 

Brown  (CA) 

Brown  (CO) 

Bruce 

Bryant 

Buechner 


Bustamante 

Byron 

Callahan 

Campbell 

Cardln 

Carper 

Carr 

Chapman 

Chappell 

Clarke 

Clay 

CoaU 

Coble 

Coelho 

Coleman  (MO) 

Coleman  (TX) 

Combest 

Cooper 

Darden 


Davis  (MI) 

do  laGaxza 

DeFazio 

DeUums 

Derrick 

Dicks 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

Dorgan(ND) 

Dowdy 

Downey 

Durbin 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

Dyson 

E^arly 

Eckart 

Edwards  (CA) 

Edwards  (OK) 

Emerson 

English 

Erdreich 

Espy 

Evans 

FasceU 

Fazio 

Feighan 

Fish 

Flake 

Flippo 

Florio 

Foglietta 

Foley 

Ford  (MI) 

Frank 

Frost 

Gallo 

Garcia 

Gaydos 

Cejdenson 

Gephardt 

Gibbons 

Oilman 

Glickman 

Gonzalez 

Goodling 

Gordon 

Grandy 

Grant 

GraydL) 

Gray  (PA) 

Green 

Guarini 

Gunderson 

Hall  (OH) 

Hall(TX) 

Hamilton 

Hammerschmidt 

Harris 

Hatcher 

Hawkins 

Hayes  (IL) 

Hayes  (LA) 

Hefner 

Henry 

Herger 

Hertel 

Hller 

Hochbrueckner 

Holloway 

Horton 

Houghton 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hutto 

Inhofe 

Jeffords 

Jenkins 

Johnson  (SD) 

Jones  (NO 

Jones  (TN) 


Anderson 

Archer 

Armey 

W»rih«m 

Bartlett 

Bates 

BenUey 

Bliley 

Biumlng 

Burton 


Jontz 

Kanjonki 

Kaptur 

Kastenmeier 

Kennelly 

KUdee 

KlecEka 

Kostmayer 

IjiFalce 

I^ncaster 

Leach  (lA) 

Lehman  (CA) 

Lehman  (FL) 

Leiand 

Levin  (MI) 

Levine  (CA) 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lewis  (FL) 

Lewis  (GA) 

Lightfoot 

Uplnski 

Livingston 

Lloyd 

Lott 

Lowry  (WA) 

Lujan 

Luken,  Thomas 

MacKay 

Madigan 

Markey 

Marlenee 

Martin  (IL) 

Martin  (NY) 

Martinez 

Matsui 

MazzoU 

McCloskey 

McCurdy 

McDade 

McEwen 

McHugh 

McMillan  (NO 

McMillen  (MD) 

Meyers 

Mfume 

Mica 

MiUer  (CA) 

MlneU 

Moakley 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Moody 

Morrison  (WA) 

Mrazek 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Myers 

Nagle 

Natcher 

Nelson 

Nichols 

Nowak 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Olln 

Ortiz 

Owens  (NY) 

PanetU 

Parris 

Pashayan 

Patterson 

Pease 

Penny 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pickett 

Pickle 

Porter 

Price  (EU) 

Price  (NO 

Pursell 

Rahall 
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Chandler 

Cheney 

dinger 

Conte 

Coughlin 

Courter 

Coyne 

Craig 

Crane 

Dannemeyer 


Rangel 

Ravenel 

Ray 

RldiardKm 

RotierU 

Robinaoo 

RodlDO 

Roe 

Rogers 

Rose 

Rostenkowskl 

Roth 

Roukema 

Rowland  (OA> 

Roybal 

Ruaao 

Sabo 

Saiki 

Sawyer 

Schroeder 

Schuette 

Schulze 

Sharp 

Shuster 

Sikorski 

Sisisky 

Skaggs 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Slattery 

Slaughter  (NY) 

Slaughter  (VA) 

Smith  (FL) 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith.  Robert 

(OR) 
Snowe 
Solarz 
Spence 
Spratt 
St  Germain 
Staggers 
Stallings 
Stangeland 
Stenholm 
Stokes 
Studds 
Sweeney 
Swift 
Synar 
Tallon 
Tauzin 
Taylor 
Thomas  (CA) 
Thomas  (GA> 
Torres 
Torrtcelli 
Towns 
Traficant 
Traxler 
UdaU 
Upton 
Valentine 
Vander  Jagt 
Viscloaky 
Volkmer 
Walgren 
Watkins 
Weber 
Weiss 
Wheat 
Whittaker 
Whitten 
Williams 
Wilson 
Wise 
Wolpe 
Wyden 
Yates 
Yatron 


Davis  (IL) 

DeLay 

DeWine 

Dickinson 

DioGuardi 

Doman  (CA) 

Dreier 

Duncan 

FaweU 

Frmzel 
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(CT) 


Senwnbrenner 
Shaw 
Shumway 
SbiIUKTX) 
Salth.  Denny 

(OR) 
Smith.  Robert 

(NB) 


Rttter 

Rowland  (CD 
Saxton 


Stark 

Stump 

SundquM 

Tauke 

Vento 

Vueanovlch 

Walker 

Weldon 

WoU 

Wortley 

Wylie 


MOT  VOTTKG— 29 


Heal 


Vtedrnf) 
Ja 


Dliwdl 


liavraulei 
MeKtamey 


Roemer 

Savace 

Stratton 

SwindaU 

Wazraan 

Tounc  (AK) 

Toung(FL) 


Mr.  TAUKE  changed  his  vote  from 
"yea"  to  "nay." 

So  (two-thirds  having  voted  in  favor 
thovof ).  the  rules  were  suspended  and 
the  bai.  as  amended,  was  passed. 

Tlie  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced ai  above  recorded. 

The  title  of  the  bill  was  amended  so 
as  to  read:  "A  bill  to  provide  for  an 
acreage  dBlveraion  program  applicable 
to  producers  of  the  crop  of  winter 
wheat  harvested  in  1987.  and  other- 
wise to  extend  assistance  to  farmers 
adversely  affected  by  natural  disasters 
in  1986." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

llr.  OLICKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  aU  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
bill  Just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Oeat  of  nUnois).  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AMERICAN  AMBASSADORS 

CHAMPION  HUMAN  RIGHTS  IN 
PARAGUAY 

(Mr.  KOSTMATER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.)        

Mr.  KOSTMATER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
last  month  the  American  Ambassador 
to  Paraguay,  Mr.  Clyde  Taylor,  acted 
in  a  fashion  which  eloquently  and 
simply  demonstrates  America's  com- 
mitment to  himian  rights  in  a  nation 
still  ruled  by  a  dictator. 

Ambassador  Taylor  has  spoken  out 
against  the  rule  of  President  Alfredo 
Stroessner  and  has  met  with,  and 
indeed  encouraged,  human  rights  ac- 
tivkts  in  Paraguay. 

About  300  Paraguayans  held  a  rally 
in  support  of  the  American  Ambassa- 
dor at  a  -private  home  outside  the  cap- 
ital city  of  As\mcion  recently. 

When  our  Ambassador  entered  the 
house,  Stroessner's  police  prevented 
about  300  people  from  joining  him. 
and  then,  when  the  crowd  began  to 
sing  a  patriotic  protest  song,  the  police 
turned  tear  gas  on  them. 

American  marines  escorted  Ambas- 
sador Taylor  back  to  the  Embassy,  al- 
though he  was  hardly  in  need  of  pro- 
tection. 

Ambassador  Taylor,  like  his  prede- 
ceaBor  in  Asuncion,  former  Ambassa- 
dor Arthiir  Davis,  has  made  it  clear  by 
hia  actions  and  his  words  that  despite 
the  overall  disappointing  record  of  the 
Reagan  administration  on  himian 
rights,  he  will  be  outspoken  on  the 
subject. 

When  General  Stroessner  falls,  as 
inevitably  he  must,  the  people  of  Para- 
guay will  remember  such  Ambassadors 
as  Arthur  Davis  and  Clyde  Taylor  and 
they  will  remember  that  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  American  people  sus- 
tained the  people  of  Paraguay  in  their 
struggle  against  repression. 


D  1450 


REMOVAL  OF  NAME  OF  MEMBER 
AS  COSPONSOR  OF  H.R.  1001 

Mrs.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  name  be 
removed  as  a  oosponsor  of  the  bill, 
HJl.  1001.      

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Cta&T  of  Illinois).  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


tight  b«dgets  and  their  own  liability 
problems. 

But  (}on't  worry  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Southwest  Conference  won't  switch  to 
two-hand  touch.  The  prognosis  is  that 
demand  for  American  football  helmets 
will  be  met  by  the  Japanese.  And,  as 
the  head  of  the  Sports  Manufacturers 
said  recently,  good  luck  trying  to  sue 
them.  8b,  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  write  the 
new  trade  bill,  let's  not  forget  the  role 
the  liatallity  crisis  is  playing  in  moving 
U.S.  JotB  overseas. 
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LIABIUTY  CRISIS  TACKLES 
ANOTHER  INDUSTRY 

(Mr.  PORTER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.)      

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  you 
enjoy  football,  you  might  want  to  note 
what  is  happening  to  the  Bike  Helmet 
Co. 

The  company  Is  for  sale  because  50 
percent  of  its  revenues  go  for  liability 
insurance  coverage.  There  are  about 
25  serious  head  and  neck  injuries  a 
year  in  football.  No  one  promised  a 
helmet  would  prevent  all  of  these,  but 
helmet  makers  are  routinely  sued.  As 
tlie  unpredictability  of  awards  has 
skyrocketed  during  the  last  5  years, 
some  16  companies  have  left  the  busi- 
ness. Today,  only  two  still  produce  hel- 
mets. And  it's  hard  to  raise  prices  to 
cover  premiums  when  most  helmet 
sales  are  made  to  high  schools  with 


INS  REGULATIONS 

(Mr.  RICHARDSON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
hisremuks.) 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  regulations  annoimced  by  the  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service 
to  implement  the  Simpson-Rodino  Im- 
migration Act  are  in  direct  contraven- 
tion of  this  Act  and  violate  the  spirit 
and  intent  of  the  Congress. 

These  regulations  are  onerous,  re- 
strictive, and  potentially  fraught  with 
discrimination.  In  addition,  the  budget 
request  to  implement  the  law  suggests 
that  the  administration  is  trying  to 
starve  tlie  act  to  death. 

The  twin  components  of  this  legisla- 
tion, employer  sanctions  and  legaliza- 
tion, ciumot  work  unless  they  are 
properly  enforced,  and  as  far  as  legal- 
ization is  concerned,  generously  ap- 
pUed. 

Most  glaring  in  these  initial  regula- 
tions are  the  following:  Extremely 
high  $185-per-worker  processing  fee, 
the  absence  of  any  mechanisms  to  en- 
force antidiscrimination  provisions, 
the  burden  placed  on  farmworkers  and 
growers  to  participate,  the  onerous  re- 
quirements of  documentation  and  con- 
tinuous residence,  and  the  huge  rec- 
ordkeeping burdens  placed  on  biisi- 
nesses-i-not  to  mention  the  unlimited 
access  INS  has  to  search  business  and 
employer  records  without  a  search 
warrant. 

Mr.  Speaker,  despite  deep  misgiv- 
ings, I  voted  for  Simpson-Rodino  be- 
cause we  had  to  do  something  and 
there  was  no  alternative.  The  bureauc- 
racy's response  in  Implementing  this 
act.  however,  is  of  great  concern.  I  call 
on  the  Congress  to  correct  these  un- 
fortunate first  steps  by  the  INS  to  im- 
plement immigration  legislation. 


PERMISSION  TO  FILE  CONFER- 
ENCE REPORT  ON  H.R.  2,  SUR- 
FACE TRANSPORTATION  AND 
UNIIXDRM  RELOCATION  AS- 
SISTANCE ACT  OP  1987 

Mr.  GRAY  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  man- 
agers may  have  imtil  midnight  tonight 
to  file  a  conference  report  on  the  bill, 
H.R.    t,   the   Siirface   Transportation 


and  Uniform  Relocation  Assistance 
Act  of  1987. 

I  might  say  further,  liir.  Speaker, 
that  this  request  has  been  cleared  by 
the  minority. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Hall  of  Ohio).  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois? 

There  was  no  objection. 


LISTEN  TO  THE  PEOPLE.  VOTE 
"YES"  TO  ALLOW  STATES  THE 
RIGHT  TO  65  MILES  PER  HOUR 

(Mr.  BARTON  of  Texas  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarlus.) 

Mr.  BARTON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  am  one  lawmaker  who  is  listening 
to  my  constituents.  Texans  write  and 
tell  me  every  time  they  travel  long  dis- 
tances on  rural  or  noncongested  inter- 
states,  they  break  the  law.  They  are 
routinely  driving  over  55  miles  per 
hour  on  Texas  interstates.  They  are 
using  their  gas  pedals  to  tell  you  and 
me  the  1974  national  speed  limit  is  not 
practical. 

I  support  maintaining  55  on  aU  con- 
gested roads,  but  on  noncongested 
roads  like  those  found  most  in  my  con- 
gressional district,  citizens  should  be 
allowed  to  legally  save  valuable  time 
and  money  by  driving  65.  This  is  espe- 
cially true  since  rural  Interstates  were 
designed  and  engineered  to  accommo- 
date traffic  up  to  70  miles  per  hour.  I 
have  two  such  interstates  in  my  dis- 
trict, 145  and  135. 

The  Senate,  the  President,  and  even 
the  Texas  Legislature  have  all  en- 
dorsed giving  State  governments  the 
option  to  set  their  own  speed  limits  up 
to  65. 

Honest  citizens  should  not  be  forced 
to  break  the  law.  States  should  not 
have  to  risk  losing  important  highway 
dollars  due  to  noncomplJance. 

It's  time  to  listen  to  the  people  and 
to  vote  for  a  national  policy  that  re- 
flects different  driving  conditions 
across  oiu*  Nation.  Times  have 
changed  and  so  should  our  laws. 


UNCOVERING  THE  REAL  JOB- 
LESS RATE:  AID  TO  DISCOUR- 
AGED WORKERS 

(Mr.  COYNE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  COYNE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  that  is  de- 
signed to  correct  a  serious  imbalance 
in  the  way  the  Federal  Government 
goes  about  the  business  of  counting 
the  unemployed.  This  legislation  seeks 
to  do  more  than  simply  correct  a  tech- 
nical deficiency  in  the  reporting 
system  used  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics.  The  goal  of  my  bUl  is  to 


make  available  to  Congress,  the  ad- 
ministration, and  the  business  commu- 
nity the  clearest  picture  possible  of 
the  coimtry's  overall  Jobless  situation. 

The  administration  would  have  us 
believe  that  they  have  turned  the 
comer  on  unemployment.  Nothing 
could  be  farther  from  the  truth.  If  you 
want  to  believe  the  so-called  official 
figures  issued  recently  by  the  BLS, 
then,  indeed,  the  picture  does  look  a 
lot  better  than  it  has  in  a  long  time. 

But  those  official  figures  are  deceiv- 
ing and  mask  a  much  deeper  and  more 
fimdamental  issue  of  imemployment— 
the  issue  of  the  hidden  unemployed. 
These  people  are  men  and  women  who 
want  to  work  and  need  a  Job  but  have 
become  so  fnistrated  about  their  pros- 
pects for  finding  a  new  job  under  the 
current  economic  conditions,  that  they 
have  stopped  looking  for  work  alto- 
gether. 

These  are  discouraged  workers. 
There  are  approximately  1.2  mUlion  of 
these  jobless  today,  and  that  niunber 
has  barely  budged  since  1983. 

We  need  to  ensure  that  Congress, 
the  administration,  and  the  business 
community  have  the  best  information 
available  if  we  are  to  make  the  kinds 
of  decisions  that  will  put  Americans 
back  to  work  and  if  we  are  to  restore 
our  competitive  edge  in  work  markets. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
important  piece  of  legislation. 

UNCOVERING  THE  REAL  JOBLESS  RATE:  AID  TO 
DIS(X)URA(3ED  WORKERS 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  never  any  Ixight  side 
to  uriemployment.  The  numt>er  of  Americans 
still  out  of  work  is  sobering,  especialty  in  light 
of  the  pace  of  ecorKxnk:  growth  during  the 
past  several  years.  Arxj  altfxxjgh  tt>e  latest 
Government  statistKS  show  a  slight  dip  in  the 
unempkjyment  rate  and  a  sniall  rise  in  the 
number  of  people  with  jobs,  ttiose  numt>ers 
are  distressingly  deceptive. 

Offkaally,  says  the  Bureau  of  Latxx  Statis- 
tics, ttiere  are  atxxjt  8  millk>n  Americans  un- 
empkjyed,  roughly  6.7  percent  of  the  total 
labor  force.  But  when  you  acid  in  certain  cate- 
gories of  parttime  workers  and  the  often  over- 
looked group  known  as  discouraged  workers, 
ttien  the  unofficial  unemployment  rate,  or 
more  accurately,  ttie  real  jobless  rate,  soars  to 
more  than  10.5  percent 

Discouraged  workers  simply  defined  are 
those  men  and  women  wlio  have  had  jobs 
prevKMsly,  but  wtw  have  just  stopped  kx>king 
for  new  work  t)ecause  tt>ey  honmtty  believe 
there  are  no  kxiger  any  jobs  that  are  available 
to  them.  It  is  a  sad  indkrtment  of  how  our 
economy  has  changed  wtten  able^xxiied  men 
and  women,  wtio  desperately  want  to  work 
and  need  a  job,  have  thrown  in  the  towel. 
These  are  Arrierica's  hidden  unemptoyed. 

Ttiere  are  currently  1.2  milHon  of  these 
hkiden  ur)empk>yed.  What  is  pertiaps  most 
disturbing  is  the  fact  that  this  number  has  not 
budged  in  4  years. 

Today  I  am  irrtnxjudng  legislation  ttiat  is  cie- 
signed  to  take  this  category  of  workers  out  of 
the  statistKal  shadows  it  now  occupies  at  ttie 
BLS.  This  bill  will  simply  require  the  BLS  to 
exparxl  its  reporting  of  the  discouraged  wcxker 


category  to  a  nwnthiy  basis  and  provide  a 
rrwre  detailed  analysis  on  the  State  «id  local 
economk:  impacts  of  this  reel  jobless  rale. 

(Durrentiy.  the  BLS  counts  the  number  of 
discouraged  workers  on  a  quarterly  basis  and 
provides  only  a  nattonal  figure.  Discouraged 
workers  are  not  considered  as  either  part  of 
the  labor  force  or  as  part  of  the  unemployed. 

By  instructing  the  BLS  to  develop  a  mors 
realistic  picture  of  national.  State,  and  \ocak 
unemployment.  Congress  shoukj  then  have  a 
more  reliable  guide  for  developing,  iroplemert- 
Ing,  and  monitoring  vital  job  training  and  other 
emptoynient-related  programs.  This  change  in 
the  unemptoyment  figures  wHI  also  give  us  a 
sti-onger  measure  of  the  successes  and  fail- 
ures of  existing  Federal  programs  such  as  the 
Job  Training  Partnership  Act.  urtian  devetop- 
ment  action  grants,  emergency  food  and  shel- 
ter programs,  and  various  pubKc  works  pro- 
grams. 

The  importance  of  making  this  ctiange  in 
the  way  we  took  at  unemptoyment  was  clearly 
and  concisely  set  forth  in  a  report  last  year 
issued  by  the  House  (aovemment  Operationt 
Committee.  That  report  concluded  that  the 
failure  to  include  data  on  decouraged  workers 
and  people  woriung  part-time  on  an  involurv 
tary  basis,  seriously  understates  the  true  level 
of  unemptoyment  around  the  ftation.  Certainly 
I  am  convinced  ttiis  situation  is  true  in  my  dis- 
trkrt  and  in  (jtt^er  areas  of  Pennsylvania  For 
example,  whHe  the  offictal  unemployment  rata 
for  Pittsburgh  is  currerrtiy  listed  at  arourxi  7 
percent,  the  real  jobless  rate  probably  njnt 
more  ttun  10.5  percent 

The  committee's  report  warned  of  damaging 
economk:  consequences  for  communities  with 
a  high  jot)less  rate,  but  an  offtoially,  and  wtHi- 
cially,  tow  unempk>yment  rate.  Since  the  offi- 
cial unempk>yment  rate  is  one  of  the  key  fac- 
tors used  in  funding  deaaona  for  job  pro- 
grams, tf)e  administration  shouto  not  cite  unre- 
liable statisttos  as  a  "reason  to  cut  programs 
intended  to  help  jobless  people,"  tt>e  report 
sakj. 

Another  concern  about  underestimating  the 
unemptoynrtent  rate  is  ttie  potentially  devastat- 
ing impact  on  econonuc  devetopment  in  dte- 
tiessed  communities.  Underestimating  unem- 
pk}yment  acts  as  a  deterrent  Siid  (iscourages 
prcjspective  emptoyers  from  expandmg  or 
buikjing  new  businesses  in  an  area  if  the  em- 
ptoyer  perceives  a  lack  of  available  woriters 
for  new  jobs. 

I  do  not  offer  this  legislation  to  the  House 
for  its  constoeration  at>sent  a  sincere  and  ger>- 
uir>e  effort  to  find  an  administrative  sokjiton  to 
this  problem.  Last  (October  I  sent  a  letter, 
whtoh  was  cosigned  by  38  of  my  distinguished 
colleagues,  at  Janet  Norwood.  Commtesioner 
of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.  We  sought 
to  persuade  Commisstoner  fytorwood  by  our 
argumer^ts  to  take  immediate  steps  to  revamp 
the  agency's  procedures  for  counting  dncour- 
aged  workers.  Unfcxlunately,  Ckxnmissioner 
Nonfood  responded  that  the  BLS  wouki  be 
urtable  to  make  the  requested  changes  in  the 
agency's  sampling  practtoas. 

Furthermore,  it  is  my  belief  that  the  BLS 
wouki  have  very  Httte  trouble  collecting  and 
analyzing  this  data,  and  perttaps  wouW  have 
on  its  own  initiative  had  ttie  agency  not  t>een 
vtotimized  by  deep  budget  cuts  over  the  past 
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TTw  admMMraiion's  budget 
J  hM  tlrlppad  ttw  BLS  of  its  aM- 
Ry  to  gug*  tw  MipiOhn  of  ummptoynwnL 
Tlw  wgmot  ii  Man  raduoad  to  stating  on  its 
R  has  had  to  onM  raporting 
tor  25  metropoitwi  sta- 
lofbudgatcuts. 
It  Is  aluMtonly  daar  to  ma,  as  it  was  last 
ya»  to  tha  Houaa  Gowammsnt  Operations 
CommMM.  that  wa  an  obacuring  our  under- 
stoning  about  tha  aoopa  of  iobtessnesa  In 
Amarioa,  and  only  bacauae  of  a  technical  imi- 
bt  toa  BIS  laportng  systont  This 
I  tome  to  ba  an  Inordhataly  high  price 
tar  us  to  pay  tor  sontalMng  so  important  How 
cm  «wa  flirty  and  adaquatoly  adrkess  the 
preMsma  of  tha  Jobtoaa.  aapacialy  those  )ob- 
laaa  wito  want  to  wortt,  wltan  wa  are  missing 
anhnportont  Ink  in  our  undarslandkig  of  this 
iMua.  R  aaama  to  me  wa  cannot  unti  we  have 
a  fular.  bettor  pidura  of  tha  problem  from  the 
BUS. 

I  would  anoouraga  my  ooRaagues  to  support 
•*  lagWMIon  and  hope  they  would  add  their 
ramaa  as  ooaponaors  to  this  vital  bia. 

I  wotdd  Iw  to  include  at  this  time  a  copy  of 
the  bl  and  a  sadtorvby  aaction  analysis: 
HJl.1639 

Be  it  enaeUd  by  the  Senate  and  Houte  of 
Hemeentattve*   qT  the    United   States   of 
Amertea  in  Conottu  anemUed, 
■KTiOMi.  rnaHNGa 

Tlw  Omansi  flndi  that— 

<1)  the  nmnber  of  unemployed  workers  tn 
the  United  States  is  at  an  unacceptable 
lefd: 

(3)  the  Ooaunittee  on  Qovemment  Oper- 
atlans  of  the  House  of  Representatives  con- 
doded.  in  report  number  M^Ml,  tliat  the 
•etoal  rate  ot  UDena>toyed  IndlvldualB  was 
modi  hhiher  than  the  official  tmemploy- 
ment  rate.  If  disoouraced  workers  were  in- 
dndsd: 

(3)  the  report  states  "The  U-7  unemploy- 
ment rate  more  accurately  represents  the 
hardship  which  is  ttiX  mm  a  result  of  econom- 
ic snd  labor  martcet  fluctuations  .  .  ."  and 
that  ".  .  .  Tlie  i»ablenis  of  diacouraced 
workers  .  .  .  are  serious  sim)  growing,  and 
probably  are  directly  related  to  the  same 
under^rtnc  problems  which  are  the  causes 
of  uneeoployment.'*:  and 

(4)  a  more  seeorate  representation  of  the 
mmbsr  of  the  Nation's  Joliless  individualB 
win  assist  the  Fedenl  Government  in  devel- 
opinc  a  more  effective  eommnic  policy. 

.  L  IJHJaiS  OmKIBNINC  THK  NATIOira  JOB- 


(a)  RasFoasmLiTT  or  ths  Bubkau  op 
laaoa  Sxsnancs  to  Collbct  Data  or  Nux- 
saas  or  JoaLBS  WoaxBn.— The  Bureau  of 
Labor  Btstishrs  of  the  Department  of  I^bor 
shall  collect  data,  on  a  monthly  ImsIs,  con- 
r»minf  the  nmntwT  of  Jobless  workers  in 
the  United  States.  Such  daU  shall  be  cate- 
■ortosd  aooordtaic  to  national.  State,  and 
metropolitan  itatisticsl  srea  Jobless  worker 
rates. 

(b)  RanaTS.— <1)  The  Bureau  shall  In- 
dode  infotnatian  wwmrming  the  national 
Jobless  worker  rate  sod  the  number  of  Jot>- 
lass  workers  (collected  under  subsection  (a)) 
as  part  of  its  recular  monthly  report  on  na- 
*<«»««'  unemployment. 

(3)  The  Bureau  shall  include  information 
rtmtrmmtttf  the  Jobleas  woiker  rate  and  the 
nomhcr  at  Jobless  workers  as  part  of  Its  reg- 
ular Bsnnthly  repot  on  State  azKl  metropoli- 
tan statistical  area  employment  snd  unem- 
ployment. 


(3)  The  Bureau  shall  emphasise  and  ex- 
plain the  significance  of  information  con- 
cemtog  the  Jobless  worker  rate  reported 
imder  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  in  each  such 
montihly  report. 

<c)  D^amnows.— For  purposes  of  this 
Act— • 

(1)  the  term  "Jobless  workers"  means— 
(A>  unemployed  individuals,  as  defined  in 

section  4<2S)  of  the  Job  Training  and  Part- 
nership Act  (29  U.S.C.  1503(25)):  and 

(B>  individuals  who  do  not  look  for  work 
becasse  they  believe  that  no  Jobs  are  avail- 
able in  the  area  or  that  no  Jobs  were  avail- 
able for  which  they  were  qualified  (heretai- 
after  referred  to  as  discouraged  workers): 
and 

(2)  the  term  "Jobless  worker  rate" 
means— 

( A>  the  sum  of  the  number  of  unemployed 
individuals  and  the  number  of  discouraged 
workers,  divided  by 

(B)  the  sum  of  the  number  of  individuals 
comprising  the  civUian  labor  force  and  the 
number  of  discouraged  workers. 

(d)  Erracnvs  Datk.— This  Act  shall  take 
effect  6  months  after  the  date  of  its  enact- 
ment. 

SBcnoH-BT-SscnoH  Sdioiakt  op  the  Major 
PaOvisiONS  OP  H.R.  1639,  A  Biu.  Requir- 
ma  AM  Actual  Aocouirr  op  Jobless  Work- 
ers 

oknsral  provisioxs 
Purpose 
To  require  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
of  the  United  States  Department  of  lAbor 
(BLS)  to  collect,  report  on,  and  disseminate 
data  that  give  an  actual  account  of  Jobless 
workers  in  the  United  States. 

Implementation 
As  part  of  its  monthly  labor  market  analy- 
sis "The  Employment  Situation."  BLS  is  to 
report  the  number  and  rate  of  Jobless  work- 
ers in  the  United  States.  The  same  data  are 
to  be  reported  for  each  State  and  metropoli- 
tan statistical  area  in  the  Bureau's  monthly 
report  "State  and  Metropolitan  Area  Em- 
ployment and  Unemployment."  The  Jobless 
workier  group  is  more  comprehensive  tlian 
the  unemployed  worker  group.  Jobless 
workers  include  those  who  are  unemployed 
(as  currently  defined  by  BLS)  plus  those 
who  want  to  work  but  are  not  looking  for 
work  (one  of  the  criteria  .tor  being  counted 
as  unemployed)  because  they  believe  they 
cannot  find  a  Job.  The  second  group  is  the 
discouraged  worker  group  currently  report- 
ed quarterly  by  BLS.  In  its  monthly  report 
on  the  employment  situation,  BLS  is  to  em- 
phadze  and  explain  the  significance  of  the 
Jobless  worker  rate. 

SECTION-BT-SBCTION  STnOfARY 

Section  1— Findings 
States  that  (1)  the  number  of  unemployed 
Americans  is  at  an  unacceptable  level:  (2) 
the  Bouse  Committee  on  Government  Oper- 
atioas  has  determined  that  the  rate  of  un- 
employment would  be  much  higher  if  dis- 
couiB«ed  workers  were  Included  in  the 
count:  (3)  the  Committee  concluded  that 
the  U-7  unemployment  rate  ■  more  accu- 


rately r^reaoits  the  hardship  resulting 
from  ecodomic  snd  labor  market  fluctua- 
tions and  Uuit  the  problems  of  discouraged 
workers  ate  directly  related  to  those  that 
are  causliiB  unemployment:  and  (4)  a  more 
accurate  oount  of  Jobless  individuals  as  de- 
fined by  tills  Act  would  assist  the  Federal 
aovenmient  In  developing  appropriate  and 
effective  economic  policy. 

Section  2-j-Reports  concerning  the  Nation's 
jobless  tDorkers 

(a)  Responsibility  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
SUtlstlcs 

The  Buneau  of  lAbor  Statistics  at  the  UJ5. 
DepartmHit  of  Labor  (BLS)  Is  required  to 
collect  data  on  a  monthly  basis  on  the 
number  and  rate  of  Jobless  workers  (as  de- 
fined in  subsection  c)  in  the  Nation,  each 
State,  and  each  metropolitan  statistical 
area. 

(b)  Reports 

Data  on  the  level  and  rate  of  Jobless  work- 
ers in  the  Nation  are  to  be  reported  month- 
ly in  "The  Employment  Situation"  release 
and  in  State  and  local  areas  in  the  "State 
and  Metnopolitan  Area  Employment  and 
Unemplo^nent"  release.  In  each  release 
BLB  is  to  emphasize  and  explain  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  data;  i.e.,  BLS  cannot  Just 
report  the  data  without  some  analysis, 
(c)  Definition  of  "Jobless  workers" 

Jobless  Workers  are  those  that  are  count- 
ed as  unemployed  as  defined  in  section  4 
(25)  of  the  Job  Training  and  Partnership 
Act  (19  U.S.C.  1503(25))  plus  individuals 
who  do  not  look  for  work  because  they  be- 
lieve that  no  Jobs  are  available  in  their  area 
or  that  no  Jobs  are  available  for  which  they 
could  qualify  (discouraged  workers).  Gener- 
ally, an  ubemployed  worker  is  one  who  did 
not  work  during  the  survey  week,  was  avail- 
able for  work  (except  for  temporary  illness), 
and  made  some  specific  effort  to  find  a  Job 
sometime  during  the  prior  4  weeks.  The  Job- 
less worker  rate  would  be  the  number  of 
Jobless  workers  as  defined  above  as  a  per- 
cent of  tiie  civilian  labor  force  plus  the 
number  of  discouraged  workers, 
(d)  Effective  date 

The  Act  is  to  take  effect  6  months  after 
the  date  of  its  enactment. 


■  XJ-l  Is  an  alternative  unemployment  rate  de- 
fined as  the  total  number  of  fuUtlme  Jobseekers 
plus  V,  the  number  of  part-time  Jobseekers  plus  V^ 
the  total  number  of  persons  working  part  time  (or 
economic  reasons  plus  diacouraced  workers  as  a 
percent  of  the  civilian  labor  force  plus  the  number 
of  dbcouraced  workers  leas  Vt  of  the  part-time 
labor  force. 


TRIBUTB  TO  THE  LATE 
HONORABLE  STERLING  COLE 

(Mr.  HOUGHTON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  mlaute.) 

Mr.  HOUGHTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Sunday  a  great  American  died.  Ster- 
ling Cole,  a  former  Member  of  this 
body,  was  86.  He  died  of  that  most 
fearful  of  all  diseases— (»ncer. 

Mr.  Cole,  as  I  always  called  him.  was 
an  old  time  politician.  He  looked  the 
part.  He  had  flowing  silver  white  hair, 
wore  a  bow  tie,  and  talked  with  a  deep 
voice.  He  looked  and  acted  the  part  of 
a  distinfuished  public  servant,  which 
of  course  he  was.  He  was  the  first  Con- 
gressman I  ever  knew.  He  remains  to 
this  day  my  ideal. 

I  suppose  Mr.  Cole's  most  distin- 
guishing characteristic  was  his  abso- 
lute bed  rock  integrity.  He  never  cut 
the  sharp  comer,  never  scratched  the 
wrong  back,  never  winked  at  those 
standards   which   he   represented   at 


home,  for  the  short  term  polltl(»l  ad- 
vantage here  in  Washington. 

In  short.  Mr.  Speaker.  Sterling  Cole 
was  a  whole  man,  a  decent  man,  one  of 
whom  this  Nation  should  be  proud.  It 
was  my  honor  to  have  lived  during 
part  of  his  long  and  rich  life.  His 
family  has  lost  forever  its  lieloved 
leader.  This  Nation  has  regained  the 
legend  of  a  great  Congressman  a  great 
human  being— for  one  time. 


INTRODUCTION  OP  LEGISLA- 
TION TO  UPGRADE  NURSING 
HOME  AND  HOSPITAL  CARE 
FOR  VETERANS 

(Mr.  PENNY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  PENNY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  intnxlucing  a  bill  that  wlU  increase 
the  per  diem  reimbursement  rate  to 
State  veterans'  nursing  homes,  hospi- 
tals and  domlcillarles.  The  biU  affirms 
our  commitment  to  the  century-long 
partnership  between  the  States  and 
the  Federal  Government  in  providing 
<»re  for  those  who  have  served  our 
Nation  in  military  service.  This  in- 
crease in  the  per  diem  rates  is  the  first 
since  1984  and  will  keep  the  VA  por- 
tion of  the  cost  of  operating  State 
nursing  home  beds  at  25  percent. 

Currently,  49  State  veterans  homes 
and  3  annexes  operate  in  35  States. 
These  State  facilities  provide  cost-ef- 
fective, quality  care  and  are  increas- 
ingly being  relied  upon  to  meet  the 
long-term  care  needs  of  our  aging  vet- 
erans. The  Veterans'  Administration 
policy  has  recently  changed  to  expect 
that  30  percent  of  the  need  for  long- 
term  care  beds  should  be  met  by  State 
veterans  homes.  This  increased  reli- 
ance on  State  homes  cannot  be 
achieved  at  the  current  per  diem  rates. 

For  the  past  3  years  State  home  per 
diems  have  been  $17.05  for  nursing 
home  patients.  This  bUl  raises  that 
payment  to  $20.35,  still  far  below  the 
average  daily  cost  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  1986  of  $118.24  to  maintain 
that  same  veter<vn  in  a  VA  nursing 
home  or  the  $64.13  paid  by  the  VA  for 
a  veteran's  care  in  a  conununity  mur- 
ing home.  In  these  tight  budgetary 
times  it  makes  good  sense  to  put  addi- 
tional resources  into  programs  that 
allow  us  to  serve  the  most  veterans  at 
the  lowest  cost. 

This  legislation  has  the  support  of 
the  House  Veterans'  Affairs  Commit- 
tee, which  included  the  per  diem  in- 
crease in  its  report  to  the  House 
Budget  Committee.  I  am  pleased  to  be 
joined  in  intrcxiucing  this  measure  by 
the  chairman  of  the  House  Veterans' 
Affairs  Committee,  Mr.  Montgoheby. 
by  our  ranking  member,  Mr.  Solomon, 
by  hospitals  and  health  care  ranking 
member.  Mi.  HAumauKHMun,  and  by 
Mr.  A0COIN  of  Oregon. 
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HOORAY  FOR  PROTECTING  THE 
DEFENSE  INDUSTRIAL  BASE 

(Mrs.  BENTLEY  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
her  remarks.) 

Mrs.  BENTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today's  Baltimore  Sim  carries  a  story 
date-lined  Washington  that  Commerce 
Secretary  Malcolm  Baldrige  and  De- 
fense Secretary  Caspar  Weinberger 
protested  the  sale  of  Fairchild  Semi- 
conductor Corp.  to  a  Japanese  firm, 
Fujitsu  Ltd..  and  that  the  sale  has 
been  stopped. 

Hooray!  While  our  own  semiconduc- 
tor businesses  have  been  in  a  slump, 
the  Japanese  industry  has  been  grow- 
ing and  taking  American  market 
share.  Fairchild  has  been  a  supplier  of 
strategic  semiconductors  to  the  mili- 
tary and  has  a  broad-based  commercial 
distribution  and  marketing  system 
which  Secretary  Baldrige  feared  would 
represent  a  major  inroad  by  Japan 
into  an  important  segment  of  the 
American  high-technology  business 
field. 

Lest  this  seem  too  protectionist  a  po- 
sition, remember  how  many  markets 
remain  closed  to  American  industry  in 
Japan.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  no  United 
States  company  can  enter  business  in 
Japan  without  a  Japanese  firm  gain- 
ing part  of  the  action  and  along  the 
way  take  over  a  great  deal  of  the  pro- 
prietory and  manufacturing  informa- 
tion about  the  product. 

No  American  firm  could  open  up  an 
automobile  plant  as  has  been  done  by 
Toyota  in  the  State  of  Kentucky  com- 
pletely without  ties  to  any  American 
corporation,  let  alone  having  the  Japa- 
nese (jrovemment  encourage  it  by  tax 
incentives  as  our  Govenmient  granted 
Toyota  to  come  in. 

Thank  God  we  are  beginning  to  rec- 
ognize the  value  of  our  onshore  indus- 
try. I  hope  this  is  merely  the  l}egin- 
ning  of  assessing  our  losses  before 
they  occur. 


Furthermore,  according  to  analyses 
from  the  U.S.  Army  Recruiting  Com- 
mand, the  inducement  of  educational 
assistance  is  the  most  cost-effective 
means  of  getting  high-quality  recruits. 
By  attracting  more  high-quality  re- 
cruits, this  biU  will  enable  us  to  reduce 
discipline  problems  and  training  ex- 
penses— costs  which  impair  our  mili- 
tary strength. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Montgomery  OI 
biU  makes  permanent  a  program  that 
has  proven  its  effectiveness  and  its 
worth  as  a  national  investment.  The 
GI  bill  has  opened  the  doors  of  educa- 
tional opportunity  to  7,800,000  World 
War  II  veterans,  2.391,000  Korean  War 
veterans  and  11.846,000  Vietnam  war- 
era  veterans.  Today's  veterans  need 
and  deserve  no  less,  and  it  is  hearten- 
ing to  see  such  a  broad  coalition  of 
support  within  the  Congress  for  the 
important  step  we  are  taking  today. 


MONTGOMERY  GI  BILL  AN 
IMPORTANT  STEP 

(Mr.  PRICE  of  North  Carolina  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  PRICE  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  am  proud  to  be  a  (Misponsor 
of  H.R.  1085,  the  Montgomery  GI  bill, 
a  bill  that  embodies  the  commitment 
of  this  100th  Congress  to  our  veterans, 
to  education,  and  to  getting  the  most 
for  our  taxpayers'  dollars. 

This  biU  will  allow  many  veterans  to 
acquire  a  college  education  that  they 
could  not  attain  otherwise.  I  cannot 
think  of  a  better  reward  for  those  who 
serve  our  country  in  the  armed  serv- 
ices than  such  an  opportunity  to  ad- 
vance their  education  and  careers. 


NATIONAL  ORGAN  AND  TISSUE 
DONOR  AWARENESS  WEEK. 
APRIL  26  THROUGH  MAY  2, 
1987 

(Mr.  MORRISON  of  Washington 
asked  and  was  given  permission  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute  and  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  MORRISON  of  Washington. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  again  privileged  to 
introduce  a  joint  resolution  authoriz- 
ing and  requesting  the  President  to 
issue  a  proclamation  designating  April 
26  through  May  2,  1987.  as  "National 
Organ  and  Tissue  Donor  Awareness 
Week."  I  am  happy  to  be  joined  by 
over  80  of  my  colleagues  as  original  co- 
sponsors,  many  of  whom  have  joined 
me  in  successfully  sponsoring  this  res* 
olution  for  the  past  5  years. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  to  have 
Senator  Jake  Garn  introducing  com- 
panion legislation  in  the  Senate.  As 
you  may  recall,  just  6  months  ago  Sen- 
ator C>ARN  underwent  surgery  to 
donate  a  kidney  to  his  26-year-old 
daughter,  Susan  Cram  Home,  who  had 
lost  most  of  her  renal  function  due  to 
a  long-term  diabetic  condition.  As  Sen- 
ator Garn  discovered: 

Too  many  people  are  either  fearful  of  the 
prospects  or  ignorant  of  the  process  of 
freely  giving  an  organ  to  someone  else.  As  a 
result,  many  people  are  dying,  or  at  the  very 
best,  continuing  to  suffer  every  day  because 
of  failure  to  obtain  a  needed  organ  for 
transplant.  I  can't  help  but  believe  that  if 
people  understood  the  need  for  organ 
donors,  enough  ol  lliem  would  voluntarily 
sign  authorization  cards  and  get  "donor" 
stamped  on  their  driver's  licenses  so  that 
there  would  be  an  adequate  supply  of 
organs  for  those  in  need.  People  neeid  to  un- 
derstand that  they  literally  can  give  some- 
one the  "gift  of  life." 

Consider  for  a  moment  the  trans- 
plant success  story:  Last  year  over 
1,300  heart  transplants,  900  liver 
transplants,  28,000  cornea  transplants. 
1,100  bone  marrow  transplants,  45 
heart  and  lung  transplants  and  an  as- 
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cans,  one  of  whom  was  released.  How- 
ever,  five  more  were  taken  captive. 
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an.  blocking  evenrthing  that  moves  by 
sea  in  and  out  of  Syria  and  Lebanon, 


passes  that  of  majority  owned  banks. 
Additionally,  minority-owned  financial 
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t^y^i^wwnj  8,600  Udney  transplants 
were  perfimned  miooeaBfiilly  in  our 
country.  For  many  folks,  receiving  a 
tniH|ilant  leiaeeents  a  second  chance 
at  Ufe  For  others— the  children— it 
proTldea  an  opportunity  to  begin 
Urtnr 

But  for  evey  major  organ  transplant 
performed,  there  are  three  more 
people  in  need— and  that  number 
gronm  dramiUically  when  we  include 
the  need  for  tissue  transplants.  We.  in 
Congreas,  have  been  reminded  of  this 
need  far  too  many  times.  We  have  all 
received  letters  describing  the  pain 
and  frustration  endured  by  our  own 
constituents  in  the  pursuit  of  suitable 
organs  and  tissues  for  transplantation. 
nirough  organ  donation,  those  who 
care  may  give  the  priceless  "gift  of 
life"  to  someone  in  need. 

So  that  we  may  again  draw  public 
attention  to  the  need  and  opportunity 
for  organ  and  tissue  donation,  I  en- 
courage my  colleagues  to  Join  me  in 
q)onsoring  "National  Organ  and 
Tissue  Donor  Awareness  Week." 


That  is  all  we  are  trying  to  do.  Mr. 
Sp«»ker.  Fifty-five  was  itself  an  exper- 
iment.. Where  it  has  been  successful,  it 
should  and  wUI  be  retained.  Where  it 
can  safely  be  modified  to  meet  region- 
al needs,  we  should  do  so.  Under  the 
amendment,  the  speed  limit  will  not  be 
raised  in  urban  areas.  It  will  not  be 
raised  on  any  nonlnterstate  roads.  It 
could  only  be  raised  to  65  on  rural 
inteiBtate  highways  in  States  that 
choose  to  exercise  the  option. 

I  believe  this  approach  best  meets 
the  varying  needs  of  all  Americans, 
and  I  urge  its  adoption. 


REMOVAL  OF  NAME  OF  MEBCBER 
AS  COSPONSOR  OP  HJl.  1178 

Mr.  BARNARD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  name  be 
removed  as  a  commnsor  of  the  bill, 
HJl.  1178. 

The  Speaker  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Gray 
of  Illinois).  Is  there  objection  to  the 
request  of  the  gentleman  from  Geor- 
gia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MODIFY  THE  SS-MILE-PER-HOTTR 
SPEED  LIMIT 

(Mr.  MoCURDY  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
hlsranarksL) 

Mr.  McCDRDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  tomor- 
row the  House  will  vote  on  an  amend- 
ment that  would  give  States  the 
option  to  raise  the  maximum  speed 
limit  to  65  miles  per  hour  on  rural 
interstate  highways. 

Rural  interstates  carry  19  percent  of 
all  travel  on  hlghwajrs  posted  at  55 
miles  per  hour,  but  account  for  only  9 
percent  of  the  fatalities  on  those  road- 
wajTS. 

The  vote  tomorrow  is  not  on  repeal 
of  the  55-mile-per-hour  national  speed 
limit.  It  would  simply  give  States  the 
option  to  raise  that  limit  to  65  on  cer- 
tain rural  Interstates.  These  highwit/s 
have  been  built  to  the  highest  safety 
standards.  They  have  multiple  lanes, 
wide  tn»««MM,  and  controlled  access. 

In  its  lead  editorial  this  morning,  the 
newspaper  USA  Today  recommends 
that  the  Federal  Govermnent  "experl- 
moit  to  see  if  soteA  limits  can  be  tai- 
lored to  the  diverse  needs  of  motorists 
and  the  diverse  driving  conditions 
from  Wyoming  to  New  Jersey,  Florida 
to  North  Dakota." 


REMOVAL  OF  NAME  OF  MEMBER 
AS  COSPONSOR  OF  H.R.  535 

Mrs.  BENTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  name  be 
removed  as  a  cosponsor  of  H.R.  535. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Grat  of  Illinois).  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 


LIBERTY  MUST  BE  EARNED. 
NOT  BOUGHT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  [Mr.  Annttnzio]  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  February 
25,  I  iwrote  to  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Donald 
Hodei  urging  that  the  $1  admission  fee  to  the 
Statue  of  Liberty  be  rescinded.  I  pointed  out 
to  Secretary  Model  that  ttra  Statue  of  Liberty- 
Ellis  Island  (^omrtiefnorative  Coin  Act— Public 
Law  99-61— which  I  auttiorized,  provided  for 
the  sale  of  coins  to  raise  funds  to  restore  ar>d 
renovate  the  Statue  of  Liberty  and  the  immi- 
gration  facilities  at  Ellis  Island,  and  to  estab- 
lish an  endowment  to  ensure  ttie  continued 
upkeep  and  maintenance  of  ttiese  monu- 
ments. 

Last  year  the  U.S.  Mint  sok)  over  15  millk>n 
coins,  raising  over  $81  milton,  whk:h  was  pro- 
vkjed  to  the  Statue  of  Liberty-Ellis  Island 
Foundation  pursuant  to  the  act 

MiKons  of  Americans  bought  coins  to  keep 
Lady  LJt>erty  alive,  and  ttie  restoratk>n  pro- 
gram did  not  cost  the  Natnnal  Park  Servk^e  a 
penny.  It  is  unfair  to  charge  Amencans  a  fee 
to  vi^  Amenca's  most  valued  symbol  of  liber- 
ty and  freedom.  Ttiese  are  the  same  men, 
women,  and  children  who  felt  so  strongly 
about  wtiat  the  Statue  of  Liberty  stands  for 
ttiat  ttiey  gave  ttieir  hard  earned  money  to 
keep  the  torch  lit  for  future  gerwratk)n8. 

We  have  learned  that  liberty  is  pnceiess. 
Lit>erty  must  be  earned,  not  bought 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  in  supporting  H.R.  1557, 
legistatxMi  prohibiting  the  Natkxial  Park  Serv- 
k»  tom  charging  an  admission  fee  to  ttie 
Statue  of  Liberty  or  Ellis  Island,  and  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  this  legislatx>n. 


THE  CAPTIVES  IN  LEBANON 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 


tleman faom  California  [Mr.  Dormam] 
is  recognised  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  t  Just  wanted  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  point  out  to  the  House 
that  a  triLglc  landmark  has  passed  in 
American  history.  An  American  citi- 
zen, Mr.  Terry  Anderson,  the  distin- 
guished head  of  one  of  our  news  agen- 
cies, the  Associated  Press  bureau  for 
the  Bfiddje  East  has  been  a  captive  in 
Beirut,  which  was  once  a  lovely  capital 
described  as  the  Geneva  or  Zurich  of 
the  Middle  East  for  2  years. 

He  awoke  this  morning  2  years  ago 
on  St.  Patrick's  Day  to  a  nightmare, 
and  that  nightmare  has  persisted  for  2 
years  to  this  day. 

Now  we  all  are  aware  of  the  constant 
trouble  that  the  White  House  has 
been  In  because  it  overextended  itself 
and  did  something  that  neither  I  nor  a 
single  Member  of  this  or  the  other 
body  ever  recommended  that  they  do. 
and  that  is  that  they  went  further 
than  they  probably  should  have  to  try 
to  secure  the  safety  and  release  of  our 
hostages  In  the  Middle  East. 

Mr.  Anderson  was  followed  in  captiv- 
ity shortly  by  a  gentleman  from 
Orange  County.  CA,  which  I  repre- 
sent, and  that  gentleman  has  been  re- 
leased. M^.  Jacobsen. 

Also,  on  June  9,  we  will  hit  the  2- 
year  aiinjversary  this  year  of  the  cap- 
tivity on  the  airport  road,  less  than  20 
minutes  tn  the  country,  of  one  of  the 
American  University  faculty  who  had 
Jiist  arrived,  Tom  Sutherland.  He  had 
come  to  head  up  the  Agriculture  De- 
partment at  the  university,  the  Ameri- 
can University,  in  Beirut. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  know  where 
we  are  gbi^  with  this  hostage  crisis, 
except  that  I  know  that  the  person  in 
the  world  who  extended  himself  the 
furtherest,  the  church  worker,  Mr. 
Terry  Wtdte,  the  personal  representa- 
tive of  Robert  Runcle,  the  Archbishop 
of  CanterbtuT.  in  trying  to  do  every- 
thing that  he  could  to  help  these  hos- 
tages, has  now  foimd  himself  also  a 
hostsge,  since  January  21  of  this  year. 
When  Mr.  Walte  was  last  in  Wash- 
ington, OC,  I  met  with  him.  He  asked 
if  he  could  see  me  further  up  in  New 
York  City,  and  I  went  up  and  had 
lunch  with  my  wife,  Sally,  and  the 
Episcopalian  bishop  of  the  Diocese  of 
New  York  and  Mr.  Walte.  Mr.  Walte  in 
person  was  everything  that  he  ap- 
peared to  be  to  us  in  America  and  in 
England  and  the  free  world  through 
the  television,  a  giant  of  a  man  who 
was  truly  in  every  sense  of  the  world  a 
gentle  man.  He  was  following  the 
orders  of  his  great  religious  leader. 
Archbishop  Runcle,  to  do  what  he 
could,  not  only  for  the  British  citizen 
who  at  that  time  was  captive — and  it 
eventually  turned  out  to  be  two  Eng- 
lishmen—but also  for  the  young  Irish 
newsman  who  was  taken  captive  last 
year,  and  for  at  that  time  four  Ameri- 


cans, one  of  whom  was  released.  How- 
ever, five  more  were  taken  captive. 
Now  we  are  up  to  eight,  which  was  the 
highwater  figure  over  2V^  years  ago  for 
Americans  held  in  captivity. 

I  had  recommended  more  than  2 
years  ago  that  the  President  must 
extend  himself  as  far  as  he  would  for 
one  American  citizen  as  he  did  for  all 
the  passengers  on  TWA  flight  847. 
When  it  came  down  to  Just  32  Ameri- 
cans off  that  flight  after  they  had  re- 
leased the  women  and  had  thrown  the 
body  of  a  yoimg  naval  petty  officer. 
Bob  Stethem,  out  of  the  front  door  of 
the  airplane.  Before  tossing  his  body 
to  the  turmac,  the  terrorists  brutally 
Jumped  up  and  down  on  his  chest  with 
their  full  weight,  breaking  all  his  ribs, 
and  then  shot  him  in  the  face.  After 
we  were  down  to  32,  4  of  them  who 
had  Germanic-sounding  surnames, 
which  they  thought  to  be  Jewish  sur- 
names—three of  them  were  in  fact 
Jewish-American  citizens — 4  of  them 
were  peeled  off  and  given  to  the  Shllte 
Hizballah  family  that  now  at  this 
point  still  holds  several  Americans. 

All  of  the  negotiations  began  to 
break  down  around  the  July  1.  1985, 
and  the  Speaker  of  the  Assembly,  the 
Parliament,  in  Iran,  Mr.  Rafsanjani. 
All  Rafsanjani,  flew  all  the  way  to  Da- 
mascus to  demand,  with  whatever 
power  that  they  have— and  It  is  consid- 
erable—of this  Hizballah  family  that 
they  release  all  of  the  Americans,  the 
four  that  were  then  known  to  be  alive. 

We  suspected  that  William  Buckley, 
our  CIA  station  chief,  then  Just  de- 
scribed as  a  political  officer,  had  been 
beaten  to  death  horribly  over  months, 
and  had  rendered  up  a  400-page  con- 
fession, which  was  tearing  up  the  in- 
telligence agencies  in  this  country.  We 
wonder  what  they  had  gotten  out  of 
him  under  severe  torture. 

They  asked  that  all  of  the  hostages 
be  released.  The  young  kidnapers,  the 
terrorists  in  Hizballah,  said.  "Well, 
we'll  give  you  back  the  four  from 
TWA  847"  bringing  the  number  back 
up  to  32— "but  you're  not  going  to  get 
the  four  that  we  kidnaped  and  kept 
alive."  And  that  is  where  all  of  it 
broke  down  again  and  led  the  White 
House  off  to  do  things  that  we 
thought  that  they  should  not  have 
done  in  dealing  with  terrorists  suid  ter- 
rorist-supporting governments. 

Well,  now  I  ask  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle,  and  even  a  handful  on  my  side 
that  have  criticized  the  President- 
precious  few  over  here,  thank  CHxl— to 
come  up  with  some  solution.  My  sug- 
gestion to  the  President  was  that  he 
should  act  as  though  1  were  30.  that  1 
were  100.  that  1  was  the  whole  group 
of  220  marines,  7  sailors,  and  4  Army- 
attached  members  who  were  murdered 
in  the  blowing  up  of  our  Marine  head- 
quarters barracks  in  Beirut. 

I  suggeested  that  the  President  put 
the  Sixth  Fleet  along  the  Levant,  the 
coastline,  on  the  eastern  Mediterrane- 


an, blocking  evenrthlng  that  moves  by 
sea  in  and  out  of  Sjrria  and  Lebanon, 
and  tell  them  that  the  airports  would 
be  next. 

That  was  harsh  advice.  The  Presi- 
dent did  not  take  it.  but  If  he  had 
taken  my  advise  instead  of  following 
the  course  of  some  others  in  the  NSC. 
then  he  would  not  be  under  tremen- 
dous criticism  from  the  other  side  of 
the  aisle,  and  by  the  liberal  segments 
of  the  news  media  in  this  coimtry. 

Maybe  my  suggestion  was  not  right, 
certainly  the  President's  course  was 
not  right,  but  my  colleagues  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle  simply  must 
come  up  with  a  course  on  St.  Patrick's 
Day.  2  years  and  1  day  after  our  first 
and  longest  held  American  was  taken 
captive.  They  should  not  Just  carp  and 
criticize,  but  tell  us  what  they  think 
that  we  should  do  as  if  every  one  of 
those  hostages  held  there  was  one  of 
their  own  brothers  or  own  fathers. 

Let  us  work  on  this  hostage  crisis, 
and  I  will  pass  out  bracelets  again  to 
everyone  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
with  Terry  Waite's  name  on  it  and  see 
if  we  can  match  the  efforts  of  this 
great  churchman  of  England  who  now 
finds  himself  in  brutal  captivity  by 
terrorists  in  the  Middle  East. 


UNDER  UTILIZED  BANK  BILL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  prevfous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Maryland  [Mr.  Mrnm]  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  MFUME.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  introduce  today,  along  with 
16  of  my  colleagues,  a  bill  to  expand 
the  use  of  imderutilized  banks  by  Fed- 
eral agencies. 

This  bill  would  allow  for  expansion 
of  the  use  of  underutilized  banks 
through  deposits  of  Federal  fimds  in 
the  nature  of  demand  deposits  or  oth- 
erwise, and  as  depositories  or  financial 
agents  of  the  United  States,  consistent 
with  effective  cash  management,  and 
at  no  cost  to  the  Federal  Government. 
The  bill  defines  "underutilized  banks" 
as  any  bank  at  least  51  percent  of 
which  is  owned  by  one  or  more  socially 
and  economically  disadvantaged  indi- 
viduals, and  whose  management  and 
daily  business  operations  are  con- 
trolled by  one  or  more  of  such  individ- 
uals. The  term  "bank"  would  include 
any  bank,  credit  imion,  savings  or 
thrift  institution,  which  is  chartered 
and  supervised  under  Federal  or  State 
law.  The  bill  would  also  require  the 
Secretary  of  Treasury  to  report  to  the 
Congress  annually  on  program  activi- 
ties and  recommendations  for  legisla- 
tive and  executive  actions. 

While  very  little  attention  has  been 
given  to  the  problems  and  prospects  of 
minority-owned  commerciail  banks  and 
other  financial  institutions  in  recent 
years,  most  statistical  studies  have  in- 
dicated that  their  operating  perform- 
ance equals  and  in  some  instances  sur- 


passes that  of  majority  owned  banks. 
Additionally,  minority-owned  financial 
institutions  perform  a  vital  and  unique 
service  in  their  respective  urban  com- 
munities, providing  employment  op- 
portunities, entrepreneurial  a^^ital, 
and  urban  development. 

Examples  of  the  critical  need  for  mi- 
nority-owned financial  institutions  are 
niunerous  indeed.  A  recently  released 
study  conducted  by  a  New  York  baaed 
consuimer  advocacy  group  revealed 
that  from  1977  to  1984,  many  majori- 
ty-owned commercial  banks  closed 
their  branch  offices  located  in  the 
inner  city.  The  findings  clearly  indi- 
cated that  these  increased  instances  of 
branch  closings  disproportionately  oc- 
curred in  lower-income  neighborhoods 
and  neighborhoods  where  bladL  and 
Hispanics  are  in  the  majority.  The 
report  goes  on  to  state  that  as  a  result 
of  the  130  majority-owned  bank 
branch  closings  in  New  York  City 
alone  during  the  same  7-year  period, 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  mostly  low- 
and  moderate-income  New  Yorkers 
have  been  deprived  of  access  to  basic 
banking  services.  Moreover,  as  these 
bank  branches  close,  employment  op- 
portimities  within  the  minority  com- 
munity are  diminished. 

Historically,  banking  has  been  one 
of  the  country's  leading  growth  indus- 
tries and  is  likely  to  continue  to  pro- 
vide numerous  employment  opportuni- 
ties for  minorities  in  the  future.  Not 
only  do  minority-owned  financial  insti- 
tutions provide  incomes  and  careers 
for  many — minority  and  women-owned 
commercial  banks  alone  currently 
employ  some  4.732  persons— but  those 
minorities  who  do  enter  banking  man- 
agement ranks  have  the  potential  for 
influencing  industry  investment  deci- 
sions. 

With  respect  to  business  investment, 
it  is  important  to  note  that  when  a 
prospective  minority  entrepreneur  Kp- 
preaches  a  majority-owned  commer- 
cial bank  for  financial  assistance,  he 
or  she  immediately  faces  major  and 
often  insurmountable  obstacles  which 
include  traditional  credit  prerequisites 
such  as  equity  financing,  management 
experience  and  collateral.  Without 
these  prerequisites,  financing  options 
for  prospective  minority  entrepreneurs 
are  reduced  to  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration's 7(a)  Business  Tioan  Pro- 
gram. SBA's  Economic  Opportunity 
Loan  [EOL]  Program,  or  minority- 
owned  and  community-based  financial 
institutions.  Under  the  President's 
fiscal  year  1988  SB  A  budget  proposal, 
direct  loans  to  minorities  (estimated  at 
$24  miUion  in  1987)  will  be  totally 
eliminated,  and  the  EOL  Program 
along  with  other  subcategory  loan  pro- 
grams providing  handicapped  and 
energy  loans  will  be  consolidated  in 
the  general  7(a)  loan  program.  These 
proposals  along  with  others  including 
a  proposal  to  double  SBA's  giiarantee 
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fee  charged  to  snudl  business  borrow- 
en  under  the  guarantee-lending  pro- 
gram, limit  flnandng  opportunities  for 
the  minority  budness  community  even 
further,  '^thout  the  minority-owned 
instttutkm's  contribution  to  entrepre- 
neurial capital,  prospective  minority 
entrepreneurs  would  be  prohibited 
from  participating  in  the  American 
free  enterprise  system. 

While  many  minority-owned  finan- 
cial Institutions  are  not  in  a  financial 
position  to  greatly  Influence  the  rede- 
velopment of  urban  communities 
during  the  early  jrears  of  their  exist- 
ence, many  nevertheless  can  and  do 
contribute  directly  to  this  effort.  The 
accounts  which  support  this  assertion 
are  too  numerous  to  detail  with  specif- 
ics, but  suffice  It  to  say.  given  the 
proper  resource  capital  base,  these  mi- 
nority-owned financial  institutions  will 
play  an  even  larger  role  in  community 
development  and  therefore  lessen  the 
financial  burden  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  this  crucial  area. 

To  match  the  employment  opportu- 
nities In  inner  dty  minority  communi- 
ties, entr^reneurial  capital,  and 
urban  development  that  result  from 
this  no-cost  program  alone  would  re- 
quire tens  of  millions  of  dollars  of  Fed- 
eral economic  development  grants  to 
mate  and  local  bureaucracies.  The  de- 
posit program  embodied  In  this  bill  to 
insure  continuation  of  the  unique  serv- 
ioes  provided  by  minority-owned  finan- 
cial instttutimis  is  by  far  the  most  pro- 
ductive use  of  capital  of  any  program 
currently  undertaken  by  the  Federal 
Oovemmrait. 

Mr.  I^^eaker,  for  these  reasons  and 
many  others,  I  am  introducing  the  Un- 
derutlliaed  Bank  bill  to  codify  the  Mi- 
nority Bank  Deposit  Program 
[MBDP],  which  is  an  outgrowth  of  Ex- 
ecutive Order  11458  issued  by  Presi- 
dent Nixon  on  March  4,  1969.  This  Ex- 
ecutive order  was  issued  in  recognition 
of  the  necessity  of  Federal  Govern- 
ment efforts  to  provide  the  opix>rtunl- 
ty  for  socially  and  economically  disad- 
vantaged persons  to  fully  participate 
in  and  improve  the  functioning  of  our 
national  economy.  To  this  end,  I 
would  encourage  my  colleagues  to  Join 
me  in  this  effort  to  affirm  this  Na- 
tion's commitment  to  economic  and 
social  Justice. 


D  1520 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  H.R.  2 

Mr.  HOWARD  submitted  the  follow- 
ing omferaice  report  and  statement 
on  the  biU  (HJl.  2)  to  authorize  funds 
for  construction  of  highways,  for  high- 
way safety  programs,  and  for  mass 
transportation  programs,  to  expand 
and  Improve  the  relocation  assistance 
program,  and  for  other  purposes: 


t  Rbpokt  (H.  Rbpt.  100-27) 
The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
sgreeiiic  votes  of  the  two  Houaes  on  the 


amen<knent  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
2)  to  authorize  funds  for  construction  of 
highways,  for  highway  safety  programs,  and 
for  mass  transportation  programs,  to 
expand  and  improve  the  relocation  assist- 
ance program,  and  for  other  purposes, 
having  met,  after  full  and  free  conference, 
have  agreed  to  recommend  and  do  recom- 
mend to  their  respective  Houses  as  follows: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as 
follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  in- 
serted by  the  Senate  amendment  insert  the 
following: 

SECnOH  I.  SHORT  TITLE;  TABLE  OF  COffTENTS. 

faJ  Short  Title.— TJiia  Act  may  be  cited  as 
the  "Surface  TranapoTtation  and  Uniform 
Relocation  Assistance  Act  of  1987". 

(b)  Table  or  Contents.— 
Sec.  1.  Short  title;  table  of  contents. 
Sec.  2.  Secretary  defined. 

TITLE  I— FEDERAL-AID  HIGHWAY  ACT 
OF  1987 

Sec.  HI.  Short  title. 

Sec.  192.  Approval  of  interstate  cost  esti- 
mate and  extension  of  inter- 
state program. 

Sec  193.  Approved  of  cost  estimate  and  au- 

IthorUsation  of  appropriations 
for  interstate  substitute 
projects. 

Sec.  194.  Authorization  of  appropriations 
for  interstate  system  construc- 
tion. 

Sec.  19S.  Obligation  ceiling. 

Sec.  196.  Authorization  of  appropriations. 

Sec.  197.  Federal-aid  primary  formula. 

Sec  198.  Elimination  of  roadside  obstacles. 

Sec.  199.  Emergency  coil  boxes. 

Sec.  110.  Vending  mtuihines  and  State 
police  barrachs. 

Sec.  111.  Contracts. 

Sec  112.  Convict  produced  materials. 

Sec.  113.  Advance  construction. 

Sec.  114.  Interstate  discretionary  funds. 

Sec.  US.  Flexibility  of  use  of  highway 
funds. 

Sec  116.  Interstate  4R  program. 

Sec  117.  Federal  share. 

Sec  118.  Emergency  relief. 

Sec.  119.  Vehicle  weight 

Sec  ItO.  Toll  facilities. 

Sec.  121.  Railway-highway  crossings. 

Sec.  112.  Indian  employment  and  contract- 
ing. 

Sec  123.  Bridge  program. 

Sec  1Z4.  Minimum  allocation. 

Sec.  Its.  National  bridge  inspection  pro- 
gram. 

Sec  126.  Income  from  airspace  rights-of- 
way. 

Sec  127.  Funding  for  bicycle  projects. 

Sec.  128.  Strategic  highway  research  pro- 
gram. 

Sec  129.  Highway  planning  and  research 

Sec.  130.  WiUfloioers. 

Sec.  181.  National  Highway  Institute. 

Sec.  132.  Prohittition  against  disclosure  and 
admission  as  evidence  of  State 
reports  and  surveys. 

Sec  133.  Highway  technical  amendments. 

Sec.  134.  Forest  highways. 

Sec.  135.  Regulation  of  tolls. 

Sec.  136.  Implementation  of  certain  orders. 

Sec.  137.  Combined  road  plan  demonstra- 
tion program. 

Sec.  138.  Project  eligibility. 

Sec  139.  Eligibility  of  park  and  ride  facili- 
ties. 

Sec  140.  Planning,  design,  and  construc- 
tion. 


Sec  141. 
Sec  142. 

Sec  143. 
Sec  144. 

Sec  14S. 

Sec  146. 
Sec  147. 

Sec.  148. 

Sec.  149. 

Sec  150. 

Sec  151. 
Sec  152. 

Sec.  153. 
Sec  154. 
Sec.  155. 
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Sec  158. 
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Sec.  160. 

Sec.  161. 
Sec.  162. 
Sec  163. 
Sec  164. 

Sec.  165. 

Sec.  166. 
Sec  167. 
Sec  168. 
Sec  169. 
Sec.  170. 
Sec.  17 L 
Sec.  172. 

Sec  173. 

TITLE  ir~HIGHWAY  SAFETY  ACT  OF 
1987 
Sec.  201.  Short  title. 
Sec  202.  Highway  safety. 
Sec.  203.  Atcofiol  traffic  safety  programs. 
Sec  204.  Sihoolbus  safety  measures. 
Sec.  205.  Standards  for  splash   and   spray 

suppressant  devices. 
Sec.  206.  Highway  safety  program  amend- 
ments. 
Sec.  207.  HtghuMV  safety  education  and  in- 
formation. 
Sec  208.  Older  driver  study. 
Sec  209.  Rescission  of  contract  authority. 
TITLE  III— FEDERAL  MASS 
TRANSPORTATION  ACT  OF  1987 

Short  title. 

Letters  of  intent 

Criteria  for  new  starts. 

Report  on  funding  levels  and  allo- 
cations of  funds. 

Allocation  of  section  3  funds. 

Advance  construction. 

Section  4(h)(1)  reports. 

Leased  property. 

Bus  remanufacturing  and  over- 
hauling of  rolling  stock. 

Long-term  financial  planning. 

Use  of  lapsed  section  9A  and  sec- 
tion 9  funds. 

Block  grant  program  amendments. 

Section  9B  program. 

University  transportation  centers. 

Slole  source  procurements. 

(Contracting  for  engineering  and 
design  services. 

Bjus  testing. 
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Sec 
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Sec 
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Sec. 
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Sec 
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Sec 
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Sec. 
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Sec 
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Sec 
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Sec 

310. 

Sec 
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Sec 

312. 

Sec 

313. 

Sec 

314. 

Sec 

31S. 

Sec 

316. 

Sec 

317. 

Sec  318. 
Sec  319. 

Sec.  320. 


Sec  321. 

Sec.  322. 

Sec.  323. 

Sec  324. 

Sec  325. 

Sec.  326. 

Sec.  327. 

Sec.  328. 

Sec  329. 


Sec.  330. 

Sec.  331. 

Sec.  332. 

Sec.  333. 

Sec.  334. 

Sec.  335. 

Sec.  336. 

Sec  337. 

Sec.  338. 

Sec.  339. 


Sec  340. 


Rulemaking. 

Preaward  and  postdelivery  audit 
of  bus  purchases 

Removal  of  limitation  on  the 
source  of  funding  for  innova- 
tive management  grants. 

Federal  share  for  elderly  and 
handicapped  projects. 

Rural  transportation  equity. 

Rural  transit  assistance  program. 

Project  management  oversight 

Crime  prevention  and  security. 

Bicycle  facilities. 

Transit  technical  amendments. 

Authorizations. 

Increased  operating  assistance 
during  construction  of  inter- 
state project 

Bus  service  deterioration. 

BART  Study. 

Tactile  mobility  aids. 

Feasibility  study  of  electric  bus 
line. 

Feasibility  study  of  abandoned 
trolley  service. 

Comprehensive  transit  plan  for  the 
Virgin  Islands. 

Transfer  of  section  9  funds. 

Buy  AmeriC(L 

Multi-year  contract  for  Metro  Rail 
Project 

Bus  carrier  certificates  for  recipi- 
ents of  governmental  assist- 
ance. 

Utilization  requirement  for  certifi- 
cates authorizing  intrastate 
bus  operations. 

TITLE  IV-UNIFORM  RELOCATION  ACT 
AMENDMENTS  OF  1987 

Sec  401.  ShoH  title. 

Sec  402.  Definitions. 

Sec  403.  Certification. 

Sec.  404.  Declaration  of  findings  and 
policy. 

Sec.  405.  Moving  arid  related  expenses. 

Sec  406.  Replacement  housing  for  home- 
owner. 

Sec.  407.  Replacement  housing  for  tenants 
and  certain  others. 

Sec.  408.  Relocation  planning,  assistance 
coordination,  and  adinsory 
services. 

Sec  409.  Housing  replacement  by  Federal 
agency  as  last  resort 

Sec  410.  Assurances. 

Sec  411.  Federal  share  of  costs. 

Sec  412.  Duties  of  lead  agency- 
Sec  413.  Payments  under  other  laws. 

Sec.  414.  Transfer  of  surplus  property. 

Sec.  415.  Repeals. 

Sec.  416.  Uniform  policy  on  real  property 
acguisition  practices. 

Sec  417.  Assurances. 

Sec.  418.  Effective  date. 
TITLE  V— HIGHWAY  REVENUE  ACT  OF 
1987 

Sec  SOL  Short  title 

Sec.  502.  S-year  extension  of  Highway  Trust 
Fund  taxes  arid  related  exemp- 
tions. 

Sec  503.  5-year  extension  of  Highway  Trust 
Fund. 

Sec.  S04.  Certain  transfers  from  Highway 
Trust  Fund  to  be  made  propor- 
tionately from  Mass  Transit 
Account 

Sec.  SOS.  Treatment  of  long-term  lessors  of 
heavy  trucks  and  trailers. 

Sec  506.  Determination  of  price  where  tax 
paid  by  manufacturer. 

Sec  507.  Imposition  of  highuMV  use  tax  on 
all  motor  vehicles  operating  in 
United  States. 


Sec  508.  Ajtplication  of  certain  revenue  rul- 
ings 

SEC.  t  SECRETAKr  DEFINED. 

As  used  in  this  Act  the  term  "Secretary" 
means  the  Secretary  of  TraTisportation. 

TFTIE  I— FEDERAL-AID  HIGHWA  Y  ACT  OF 
/»S7 
SEC.  /•/.  SHORT  title. 

This  title  may  be  cited  as  the  "Federal-Aid 
Highway  Act  of  1987". 

SEC.  IK.  approval  OF  INTERSTATE  COST  BSTI- 
MA  TE  AND  EXTENSION  OF  INTERSTA  TE 
PROGRAM. 

(a)  Fiscal  Year  1988.— The  Secretary  shall 
apportion  for  fiscal  year  1988  the  sums  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  for  such  year  by 
section  108(b)  of  the  Federal-Aid  Highway 
Act  of  1956  for  expenditure  on  the  National 
System  of  Interstate  and  Defense  Highways, 
using  the  apportionment  factors  contained 
in  revised  table  S  of  the  committee  print 
numbered  100-S  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

(b)  Extension  or  Interstate  Prooram 
Through  Fiscal  Year  1993.— 

(1)  Extension  or  ice  approval  process.— 
Section  104(b)(SI(A>  of  title  23,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  after 
"September  30,  1990."  the  following:  "The 
Secretary  shall  make  a  revised  estimate  of 
the  cost  of  completing  the  then  designated 
Interstate  System  after  taking  into  account 
all  previous  apportionments  made  under 
this  section  in  the  same  manner  as  stated 
almve,  and  transmit  the  same  to  the  Senate 
and  the  House  of  Representatives  unlhin  ten 
days  subseguent  to  January  2,  1989.  Upon 
the  approval  by  Congress,  the  Secretary  shall 
use  the  Federal  share  of  such  approved  esti- 
mates in  making  apportionments  for  the 
fiscal  years  1991  and  1992.  The  Secretary 
shall  make  a  revised  estimate  of  the  cost  of 
completing  the  then  designated  Interstate 
System  after  taking  into  account  all  previ- 
ous apportionments  nuide  under  this  section 
in  the  same  manner  as  stated  above,  and 
transmit  the  same  to  the  Senate  arid  the 
House  of  Representatives  unthin  ten  days 
subsequent  to  January  2,  1991.  Upon  the  ap- 
proval by  Congress,  the  Secretary  shall  use 
the  Federal  share  of  such  approved  estimates 
in  making  apportionments  for  the  fiscal 
year  1993." 

(2)  Administrative  adjustment  or  ice; 
EXCESS  apportionments.— Such  section 
104(b)(S)(A)  is  further  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  the  following:  "On  October  1  of  each 
fiscal  years  1988,  1989,  1990,  and  1991, 
whenever  Congress  has  not  approved  a  cost 
estimate  under  this  subparagraph,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  make  the  apjmrtionment  reguired 
by  this  subparagraph  using  the  Federal 
share  of  the  last  estimate  submitted  to  Con- 
gress, adjusted  to  reflect  (i)  all  previous 
credits,  apportionments  of  interstate  con- 
struction funds  and  lapses  of  previous  ap- 
portionments of  interstate  construction 
funds,  (ii)  previous  tDithdrawals  of  inter- 
state segments,  (Hi)  previous  allocations  of 
interstate  discretionary  funds,  and  (iv) 
transfers  of  interstate  construction  funds.  If, 
before  apportionment  of  funds  under  this 
subparagraph  for  any  fiscal  year,  the  Secre- 
tary and  a  State  hightoay  department  agree 
that  a  portion  of  the  apportionment  to  such 
State  is  not  needed  for  such  fiscal  year,  the 
amount  of  such  portion  shall  be  made  avail- 
abU  under  section  118(b)(2)  of  this  title  ". 

13)  CoNroRMONQ  AMENDMENT.— The  second 
paragraph  of  section  101(b)  of  such  title  is 
amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "thirty-four  years"'  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "thirty-seven 
years'  ";  and 


(B)  by  striking  out  "1990"  and  inserHng 
in  lieu  thereof  "1993". 

(c)  Minimum  Apportionment.— For  any 
fiscal  year  beginning  after  September  30, 
1987,  no  State,  including  the  StaU  of  Alaska, 
shall  receive  less  than  1/2  of  1  percent  of  the 
total  apportionment  for  the  Interstate 
System  under  section  104(b)(5)(A)  of  UtU  23. 
United  States  Code  Whenever  amounts 
made  available  under  this  suttsection  for  the 
Interstate  System  in  any  State  exceed  the  es- 
timated cost  of  completing  that  State's  por- 
tion of  the  Interstate  System,  and  exceed  the 
estimated  cost  of  necessary  resurfacing,  res- 
toration, r^abilitation,  and  reconstruction 
of  the  Interstate  System  yyithin  such  State, 
the  excess  amount  shall  be  eligible  for  ex- 
penditure for  those  purposes  for  v>hich  funds 
apportioned  under  paragraphs  (1),  (2),  and 
(6)  of  such  section  104(b)  may  be  expended 
and  shall  also  be  available  for  expenditure 
to  carry  out  section  152  of  title  23,  United 
States  Code. 

SEC.  /«.  APPROVAL  OF  COST  ESTIMATE  AND  AV- 
THORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 
FOR  INTERSTATE  SUBSUIVIt, 

PROJECTS. 

(a)  Fiscal  Year  1987.— The  Secretary  shaU 
apportion  for  fiscal  year  1987  the  sums  to  be 
apportioned  for  such  year  under  section 
103(e)(4)  of  title  23,  United  States  Code,  for 
expenditure  on  substitute  highu>ay  and  tran- 
sit projects,  using  the  apportionment  factors 
contained  in  the  committee  print  numbered 
100-6  of  the  Committee  on  Publu:  Works  and 
Transportation  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

(b)  Authorization  or  Appropriations; 
Period  or  AvAitABiLmr  or  Apportioned 
Funds;  Extension  or  Substttute  ICE  Ap- 
proval Process.— Section  103(e)(4)  of  title 
23,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows- 

"(4)  Interstate  substttute  prooram.- 
"(A)  Withdrawal  or  APPROVAi.—Upon  the 
joint  request  of  a  State  Governor  and  the 
local  governments  concerned,  the  Secretary 
may  wiUidraw  approiml  of  any  route  or  por- 
tion thereof  on  Oie  Interstate  System  which 
was  selected  and  approved  in  accordance 
with  this  title,  if  the  Secretary  determines 
that  such  route  or  portion  thereof  is  not  es- 
sential to  completion  of  a  unified  and  con- 
nected Interstate  System  and  if  the  Secre- 
tary receives  assurances  that  the  State  does 
not  intend  to  construct  a  toll  road  in  the 
traffic  corridor  iohich  would  be  served  by 
the  route  or  portion  thereof. 

"(B)  Substttute  projects.— When  the  Sec- 
retary withdraws  approval  under  this  para- 
graph, a  sum  equal  to  the  Federal  share  of 
the  cost  to  complete  the  unthdraum  route  or 
portion  thereof,  as  that  cost  is  included  in 
the  latest  Interstate  System  cost  estimate  ap- 
proved by  Congress,  or  up  to  and  including 
the  1983  interstate  cost  estimate,  whichever 
is  earlier,  sul)ject  to  increase  or  decrease,  as 
determined  by  the  Secretary  based  on 
changes  in  construction  costs  of  the  with- 
draum  route  or  portion  thereof  as  of  the  date 
of  approval  of  each  sulfstitute  project  under 
this  paragraph,  or  the  date  of  approval  of 
the  1983  interstate  cost  estimate,  tchichever 
is  earlier,  shall  be  available  to  the  Secretary 
to  incur  obligations  for  the  Federal  share  of 
either  public  mass  transit  projects  involving 
the  construction  of  fixed  rail  facilities  or  the 
purchase  of  passenger  equipment  including 
rolling  stock,  for  any  mode  of  mass  transit 
or  both,  or  highu>ay  construction  projects  on 
any  public  road,  or  both,  which  will  serve 
the  area  or  areas  from  which  the  interstate 
route  or  portion  thereof  was  withdrawn, 
which  are  selected  by  the  responsible  local 
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qflfleislt  Q^  Ou  ana  or  areas  to  be  served, 
mmd  «Mek  ore  mieeted  by  the  Oovemor  or 
Oie  Oowmow  of  the  State  or  the  States  in 


year  1986,  and  $740,000,000  per  fiscal  year 
for  mch  of  fiscal  years  1987,  1988,  1989, 
19?0.  and  199L 


House  of  Representatives  within  10  days 
subseguent  to  January  2, 1984,  and  upon  ap- 
jtroval  by  Congress,  the  Secretary  shall  use 
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qflfletali  Q^  Me  una  or  arau  to  be  aerotd, 
md  wMth  an  mUetot  6y  the  Oovemor  or 
Om  Oovtmon  ef  Ou  State  or  the  Statet  in 
■Mdk  ete  wUMmmi  route  woe  located  if 
the  wUMrBim  route  tsof  not  within  an  ur- 
baaUti  ana  or  did  not  paai  throuok  and 
eommaet  arbamiaed  areaa,  and  wlkicft  are  tuft- 
wMtad  6y  lite  Oovemon  of  the  Stale*  in 
wMdk  the  wtthdmton  route  wu  located. 
Jaek  pniaet  etmUnieted  under  thit  para- 
gr^rh  Oft  a  WedmatroM  •yttem  jAoQ  I>«  ntfr- 
iae(  to  tite  prooMoM  oT  Mi*  fUte  anlieaXiiU 
to  ««dk  «s«teiN.  Xoefc  proiect  conetructed 
under  AM*  jwrvr^A  not  on  a  Federal-aid 
at/ettm  ahaU  te  mMeet  to  M«  proviaion*  of 
tMa  tUle  «»)He«Me  to  pntfeett  on  M«  Feder- 
■l-oM  MCOHdsnr  •yttem. 

"fO  Auoum  fOR  «nimitiv.a.— 77ie  Sec- 
retart  ehoB  not  approve  any  withdrawal  of 
a  route  under  tMa  paraorapli  after  Septem- 
ber 30,  IMS- 

"fV  except  (tal  wiOt  reaped  to  any  route 
«Mc*  OM  ttovember  «;  t*7t,  ia  under  judi- 
cial injunction  prohibiting  ite  conatruction 
the  Seeretarp  map  improve  withdrawala 
unta  Stptember  39. 1998,  and 

"HU  except  that  with  reapect  to  any  route 
«Mcft  on  May  12.  1992.  U  under  judicial  in- 
jmncHon  prohibitino  ite  conatruction,  the 
Seentary  may  approve  withdrawala  on  such 
route  unta  September  30, 198S. 

"(Df  PmoacT  arrttovAu  ikdoul  share.— 
Approval  by  the  Secretary  of  the  plana,  apec- 
iffeattona.  and  eaiiwuUea  for  a  aubatitxite 
protect  jAoII  be  deemed  to  be  a  contractual 
obhoation  of  Ote  Federal  Government  The 
Federal  than  ojendh  ratetitute  project  shall 
not  exceed  <5  peroeni  q^Me  co«t  thereof. 

"(B)  AvAiLianjrr  of  fvmds  roK  avBsmvTS 


"li)  Tna  rmMiOD.—The  auma  apportioned 
and  the  auma  aOocated  under  thia  para- 
gn^  for  publte  maaa  tranait  projecta  and 
for  Mahway  oonstmetton  projecta  in  a  State 
ahoQ  remote  availaUefbr  oblioaHon  in  such 
State  for  the  fiacal  year  for  which  apjjor- 
tioned  or  alloeated,  aa  the  caae  may  he,  and 
for  Oie  aueceeding  fiacal  year. 

"fiU  RMArroanoiaam  oh  keallocation.— 
Any  auma  which  an  apportioned  or  allocat- 
ed to  a  State  and  an  unobliffated  (other 
than  an  amount  which,  by  itself,  is  inavffi- 
ctent  to  pay  the  Federal  shan  of  the  cost  of 
a  aubatttute  project  which  has  been  submit- 
ted by  the  State  to  the  Secretary  for  approv- 
al) at  the  end  oftheperiod  of  availability  es- 
tablished by  clause  (i)  shaU  be  apportioned 
or  aOoaUed.  as  the  case  may  be,  among 
thote  States  which  have  oblioaled  all  sums 
(other  than  such  an  amount)  apportioned  or 
allocated,  aa  the  caae  may  be,  to  them.  Such 
reapporttonmente  shall  be  in  accordance 
wiOi  the  latest  approved  or  adjusted  esti- 
mate of  the  cost  of  compteting  substitute 
projects,  and  auch  reaHocatUms  shall  be  at 
the  discretion  of  the  Secntary. 

"(F)  AnitnamuTioM  or  tramstt  rvrms.— 
The  auma  obUgated  for  mass  tranait  projects 
under  thia  paragraph  shall  become  part  of, 
and  be  admintetered  through  the  Urban 
Maaa  Tranaportation  Fund. 

"(O)  AaiatauzATTOH  of  atfroprutions  for 
BKmwAT  F»OJXCia.—For  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  39,  1983,  $257,000,000 
shaU  be  avaHabte  out  of  the  Highway  Trust 
Fund  for  expendttun  at  the  discntion  of  the 
Secretary  for  profecU  under  highviay  assist- 
ance programa.  Then  shall  be  available,  out 
of  the  Highway  Trust  Fund  (oOier  than  the 
Maaa  TVanett  Account),  to  ttxe  Secretary  for 
expendttun  under  this  paragraph  for 
projects  under  highway  assistance  programs 
$790,099,990  per  fiacal  year  for  each  of  fiscal 
yean  1994  and  198S,  $893,825,000  for  fiscal 


year  1989,  and  $740,000,000  per  fiacal  year 
for  each  of  fiacal  years  1987,   1988,   1989, 
19?0.  and  1991. 
"(W  DisnuBunoM  of  suBsrrrinit  moHWAY 

FVNOe.— 

"<ii    BKTWKKN    DISCRSnOHARY    AMD    APPOR- 

TJOMMD  FROORAMs.— Subject  to  sccHon  149(d) 
of  the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of  1987.  25 
percent  of  the  funds  made  available  tty  sub- 
paragraph (G)  for  each  of  fiscal  years  1984, 
1985.  1986,  1987.  1988,  1989.  1990.  and  1991 
for  aubstitute  highway  projects  under  this 
paragraph  stiall  be  distributed  at  Oie  discn- 
tion of  the  Secntary.  The  remaining  75  per- 
cent of  such  funds  shall  be  apportioned  in 
accordance  with  cost  estimates  approved  by 
Congnss  or  adjusted  by  Oxe  Secntary. 

"(ii)    FY    ISIS,     tilt,    AND    IU7    APPORTION- 

ta/fn.—The  Secntary  shall  rruike  a  revised 
estimate  of  Oie  cost  of  completing  substitute 
highwMy  projects  under  this  paragraph  and 
transmit  Oie  same  to  Oie  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives  within  10  days 
subsoguent  to  January  2,  1984.  and  upon  ap- 
proval by  Congress,  Oie  Secntary  shaU  use 
file  Federal  shan  of  such  approved  estimate 
in  moAringr  apportionments  for  substitute 
highway  projects  for  fiscal  yean  1985.  1986, 
and  1987. 

"(Hi)  FY  tsis,  itst,  iste,  and  t»9i  affor- 
T70imKifTS.—The  Secntary  shall  maXe  a  re- 
vised estimate  of  the  cost  of  completing  sub- 
stitute highway  projects  under  this  para- 
grapk  and  transmit  the  same  to  the  Senate 
and  tlie  House  of  Representatives  as  soon  as 
pracHcabU  after  Oie  date  of  the  enactment 
of  the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of  1987. 
Upon  approval  by  Congress,  Oie  Secntary 
shall  use  the  Federal  slian  of  such  approved 
estimate  in  maJcing  apportionments  for  sub- 
stitute highway  proj«:ta  for  fiscal  year  1988. 
If  such  estimate  is  not  approved  by  Congress 
by  September  30,  1987.  the  Secntary  shcUl 
adjutt  sucA  estimate  in  accordance  v>ith  this 
clauae  and  use  Oie  Federal  shan  of  the  ad- 
justed estimate  in  making  apportionments 
for  fiscal  year  1988.  The  Secntary  shall 
adjutt  such  estimate  annually  thenafter  in 
accotdance  with  this  clause  and  s?iall  use 
Oie  Federal  shan  of  such  adjusted  estimate 
in  ftuUcing  apportionments  for  substitute 
highway  projects  for  fiscal  years  1989.  1990, 
and  1991.  The  adjustments  nquired  by  this 
clause  shall  reflect  previous  withdrawals  of 
Interstate  segments,  changes  in  State  esti- 
mates in  the  division  of  funds  betioeen  sub- 
stitute highway  and  transit  projects, 
amounts  made  available  in  prior  fiscal 
yeart,  and  the  availability  and  napportion- 
ment  of  funds  under  subparagraph  (E). 

"(V  AVTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONa  FOR 

tramsit  projects.— TTien  are  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  for  liquidation  of  obliga- 
tions incumd  for  substitute  transit  projects 
under  this  paragraph  Oie  sums  provided  in 
section  4<g)  of  Oie  Urban  Mass  Transporta- 
tion Act  of  1964. 
"(J)  Distribution  of  substitute  transit 

FUN  OB.- 

"(i)  Between  discretionary  and  appor- 
tioned PRoaRAMS.—Fifty  percent  of  Oie  funds 
appropriated  for  each  fiscal  year  beginning 
after  September  30,  1983,  for  carrying  out 
substitute  transit  projects  under  this  para- 
graph shall  be  distributed  at  the  discntion 
of  the  Secntary.  The  remaining  50  percent 
of  such  funds  shaU  be  apportioned  in  ac- 
cordance with  cost  estimates  approved  by 
Congress  or  adjusted  by  Oie  Secntary. 

"ftiJ  FY  lass.  Jilt.  AND  tan  apportion- 
MENts.—The  Secntary  shaM  maJte  a  revised 
estimate  of  Oie  cost  of  compteting  substitute 
transit  projects  under  this  paragraph  and 
transmit  Oie  same  to  Oie  Senate  and  the 


House  of  Representatives  within  10  days 
subsequent  to  January  2,  1984,  and  upon  ap- 
proval by  Congress,  the  Secntary  shall  use 
the  Fedentl  shan  of  such  approved  estimate 
in  maJcinff  apportionments  for  substitute 
tranait  ptttjecU  for  fiacal  yean  198S,  1986, 
and  1987. 

"(Hi)   FY  till,    till,    till,   AND    tilt   AFPOR- 

TiotaiKNTS,—The  Secntary  sJiaU  make  a  re- 
vised estiniate  of  the  cost  of  compteting  suth 
stitute  tratiait  projects  under  this  paragraph 
and  transmit  the  same  to  Oie  Senate  and  Oie 
House  of  Representatives  as  soon  as  practi- 
cabte  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the 
Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of  1987.  Upon  ap- 
proval by  Congress,  Oie  Secntary  shall  use 
Oie  Federal  slian  of  such  approved  estimate 
in  makinfi  apportionments  for  substitute 
transit  projecU  for  fiscal  year  1988.  If  such 
estimate  is  not  approved  by  Congress  by 
September  30,  1987,  the  Secntary  shall 
adjust  such  estimate  in  accordance  with  this 
clause  and  use  the  Federal  shan  of  Oie  ad- 
justed estimate  in  making  apportionmente 
for  fiscal  year  1988.  The  Secntary  shall 
adjust  such  estimate  annually  Oiereafter  in 
accordanOe  with  this  clause  and  sliall  use 
Oie  Federal  shan  of  such  adjusted  estimate 
in  malcing  apportionmente  for  substitute 
transit  projects  for  fiscal  yean  1989,  1990, 
and  1991.  The  adjustmente  nquired  by  this 
clause  shall  reflect  previous  wiOtdrawals  of 
Intentate  segments,  changes  in  State  esti- 
mates in  the  division  of  funds  between  sub- 
stitute highway  and  tranait  projecta, 
amounte  made  avaiUMe  in  prior  fiscal 
yean,  and  Oie  availability  and  reapportion- 
ment of  funds  under  subparagraph  (E). 

"(K)  RKDUCnON  OF  INTERSTATE  APPORTION- 
MENT.— 

"(i)  In  oeneral.— Unobligated  apportion- 
mente for  Oie  Intentate  System  in  any  State 
when  a  wiOidrawal  is  approved  under  this 
paragraph  sliall,  on  Oie  date  of  such  approv- 
al, be  reduced  in  the  proportion  that  the 
Federal  shan  of  the  cost  of  Oie  toiOidrawn 
route  or  portion  Oienof  bean  to  the  Federal 
shan  of  the  total  cost  of  all  intentate  routes 
in  that  State  as  reflected  in  Oie  latest  cost  es- 
timate approved  by  the  Congress. 

"(ii)  ExcEFTiON.—ln  any  State  when  Oie 
wiOidrau>al  of  an  intentate  route  or  portion 
Oienof  has  been  approved  under  this  section 
prior  to  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the  Fed- 
eral-Aid Highway  Act  of  1976,  Oie  unobligat- 
ed apportionmente  for  Oie  Intentate  System 
in  that  State  on  such  date  of  enactment 
ShaU  be  nduced  in  the  proportion  that  Oie 
Federal  shan  of  the  cost  to  complete  such 
route  or  portion  Oienof,  as  shown  in  Oie 
latest  coat  estimate  approved  by  Congress 
prior  to  such  approval  of  wiOidrawal,  bean 
to  Oie  Federal  shan  of  Oie  cost  of  all  inter- 
state routes  in  that  State,  as  shown  in  such 
cost  estimate;  except  that  Oie  amount  of 
such  proportional  reduction  shall  be  cred- 
ited urith  the  amount  of  any  reduction  in 
such  State's  Intentate  apportionment  which 
was  attributable  to  the  Federal  share  of  any 
substitute  project  approved  under  this  para- 
graph befi>n  such  date  of  enactment 

"(L)  Apfucabiuty  of  umta.— 

"(i)  Supplementary  funds.— Funds  avail- 
able for  expenditun  to  carry  out  Oie  pur- 
poses of  ffiis  paragraph  shall  be  supplemen- 
tary to  and  not  in  substitution  for  funds  au- 
thorized and  avaUabte  for  obligation  pursu- 
ant to  the  Urt>an  Mass  Transportation  Act 
of  1964. 

"(ii)  Labor  protection.— The  provisions  of 
section  3le)(4)  of  the  Urban  Mass  Transpor- 
tation Act  of  1964  shall  apply  in  carrying 
out  this  paragraph. 
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"(M)    LnOTATION    ON    interstate    DEStONA- 

tions.— After  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  Oie 
Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of  1978,  the  Secn- 
tary may  not  designate  any  mileage  as  part 
of  the  Intentate  System  pursuant  to  this 
paragraph  or  under  any  other  provision  of 
law.  The  preceding  sentence  shall  not  apply 
to  a  designation  made  under  section  139  of 
OiUtiOe. 

"(N)  Open  to  traffic  requirement.— After 
September  30,  1979.  the  Secntary  shall  not 
wiOidraw  his  approval  under  this  para- 
graph of  any  route  or  portion  Oiereof  on  the 
Interstate  System  open  to  traffic  befon  the 
date  of  Oie  proposed  wiOidrawaL  Any  with- 
drawal of  approval  of  any  such  route  or  por- 
tion thereof  befon  September  30.  1979,  is 
henby  determined  to  be  auOiorized  try  this 
paragraph. 

"(O)  Limitation  on  substttution  for 
statutorily  designated  routes.— Any  route 
or  segment  which  was  statutorily  designated 
after  March  7,  1978,  to  be  on  Ote  Intentate 
System  shall  not  be  eligible  for  unOidrarval 
or  substitution  under  this  subsection 

"(P)  RlOHT-OF-WA  Y  PA  YBACK.— 

"(i)  Enforcement.— Of  sums  apportioned 
or  allocated  under  this  paragraph  to  a  State, 
the  Secntary  shall  not  obligate  for  projecte 
in  such  State  an  amount  equal  to  Oie 
amount  of  Federal  funds  expended  to  pur- 
chase the  right-of-way  for  any  utithdrawn 
route  or  portion  Oienof  if  the  right-of-way  is 
not  fint  disposed  of  (or  applted  to  a  project 
in  accordance  toith  paragraph  (5)(Bt,  (6)(B). 
or  (7))  by  the  State. 

"(HI  Limitation  on  appucabiuty.— Clause 
(i)  shall  not  apply  to  sums  apportioned  or 
allocated  under  this  paragraph  to  a  State 
for  a  fiscal  year  if  Oie  projected  total 
amount  of  funds  to  be  apportioned  and  allo- 
cated under  this  paragraph  to  such  State  in 
succeeding  fiscal  years  exceeds  the  amount 
of  Federal  funds  expended  to  punhase  Oie 
right-of-way. 

"(Hi)  Release  of  funds.— The  Secntary 
may  obligate  for  projects  in  a  State  under 
this  paragraph  any  funds  wiOOield  from  ob- 
ligation in  such  State  if  the  State  repays  an 
equivalent  amount  in  accordance  with 
paragraph  (S)(B),  (6)(B),  or  (71.  as  Oie  case 
may  be,  or  if  Oie  Secntary  determines  that 
such  repayment  is  not  required  under  such 
paragraph. ". 

(c)  Substitute  Transit  Projects.— 

(1)  Increase  in  cost  to  complete.— The 
cost  of  compteting  substitute  transit  projects 
under  section  103(e)(4)(B)  of  titte  23.  United 
States  Code,  is  incnased  by  $100,000,000. 

(2)  Apportionment  factors.— Notwith- 
standing section  103(e)(4)  of  such  title, 
funds  appropriated  to  carry  out  projecte  as 
a  result  of  enactment  of  paragraph  (1)  shaU 
be  made  avaitable  in  accordance  toith  the 
apportionment  /actors  contained  in  the 
committee  print  numbered  100-2  of  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and  TVanspor- 
tation  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

(d)  Contract  Deadune  for  Substttute 
Projects.— 

(1)  Elimination.— Subsection  (e)  of  section 
107  of  the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of  1978 
(23  U.S.C.  103  note)  is  amended— 

(A)  in  the  fint  sentence  by  striking  out 
"and  all  Intentate  substitute  projects  pursu- 
ant to  subsection  (e)(4)  of  section  103  of  tiOe 
23,  United  States  Code  (for  which  Oie  Secn- 
tary finds  that  sufficient  Federal  funds  an 
availabte)":  and 

(B)  in  the  second  sentence  by  striking  out 
"and  in  the  case"  and  all  that  follows 
through  Oie  period  at  Oie  end  of  such  subsec- 
tion and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a  period. 


(2)  Effective  date.— The  amendmente 
made  by  paragraph  (1)  shall  take  effect  Sep- 
tember 29,  1986. 

(e)  Inclusion  of  Certain  Costs  as  Non- 
Federal  Share.— If  the  State  of  Oregon  com- 
ptetes  construction  of  a  segment  of  an  east- 
west  highway  which  segment  connecU  158th 
Avenue  and  Cornelius  Pass  Road  in  Wash- 
ington County,  Ongon,  with  funds  made 
available  under  section  103(e)(4)  of  titte  23, 
United  States  Code,  Oie  Secntary  shall  in- 
clude as  part  of  the  non-Federal  shan  of  Oie 
cost  of  construction  of  such  segment  all 
funds  expended  by  private  land  developers 
after  January  1.  1980,  on  construction  of 
such  segment 

(f)  Conforming  Amendments.— (1)  Section 
103(e)  of  title  23,  United  States  Code,  is 
amended— 

(A)  by  inserting  "Interstate  System.—" 
befon  "(1)  The  Intentate": 

(B)  in  paragraph  (1)  by  inserting  "Desig- 
nation;  MILEAOE   UMTTATION.-"    bCfOn    "The 

Intentate"; 

(C)  in  paragraph  (2)  by  inserting  "Modifi- 
cations.—" befon  "In  addition"; 

(D)  in  paragraph  (3)  by  inserting  "Addi- 
tional MILEAGE  for  improved  EFFICIENCY.-" 

befon  "In  addition"; 

(E)  in  paragrajrii  (5)  by  inserting  "Limita- 
tion on  refunds  for  withdrawals  before 
NOVEMBER  1.  1171.-"  befon  "Notwithstand- 
ing" and  by  striking  out  ";  and"  at  Oie  end 
of  such  paragraph  and  inserting  in  lieu 
Oienof  a  period; 

(F)  in  paragraph  (6)  by  inserting  "Limita- 
tion ON  REFUNDS  FOR    WITHDRAWALS  ON  AND 

AFTER  NOVEMBER  I,  1171.—"  befon  "Notwith- 
standing" and  by  strOcing  out  the  semicolon 
at  the  end  of  such  paragraph  and  inserting 
in  lieu  Oienof  a  period; 

(G)  in  paragraph  (7)  by  inserting  "Addi- 
tional UMTTATION  ON  REFUNDS.—"  bcfon  "In 

any"  and  by  striking  out  ";  and"  at  the  end 
of  such  paragraph  and  inserting  in  lieu 
Oiereof  a  period; 

(H)  in  paragraph  (8)  by  inserting  "Pro- 
tection     OF     PROPERTY     RIGHTS.  —  "      bcfon 

"Nothing"; 

(1)  in  paragraph  (9)  by  inserting  "Limita- 
tion    ON     FUNDING      OF     MODIFIED     MILEAGE 

PROJECTS.—"  befon  "Intentate  mileage"; 

(J)  by  indenting  paragraph  (1)  and  align- 
ing such  paragraph  and  paragraphs  (2),  (3), 
(S).  (6),  (7),  (8),  and  (9)  with  paragraph  (41 
of  such  section,  as  amended  by  subsection 
(b)  of  this  section;  and 

(K)  by  aligning  subparagraphs  (A)  and  (B) 
of  paragraphs  (5)  and  (6)  with  subpara- 
graph (A)  of  such  paragraph  (4). 

(2)  Section  107(c)(2)  of  Oie  Highway  Im- 
provement Act  of  1982  (23  U.S.C.  103  note)  is 
amended— 

(A)  by  striJIrint;  out  "the  second  sentence" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "subparagraph 
(B)";and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "such  sentence"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "such  subpara- 
graph". 

SEC  1*4.  AVTHORIZATION  OF  AFntORKIATIONS  FOR 
INTERSTATB  SYSTSM  CONSTKVCTION. 

The  fint  sentence  of  siUtsection  (b)  of  sec- 
tion 108  of  the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of 
1956  ia  amended  by  striking  out  "and"  after 
"September  30,  1987,"  and  all  that  follows 
through  Oie  period  at  the  end  of  such  sen- 
tence and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
louring:  "Oie  additional  sum  of 
$3,000,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1988,  the  additional  sum  of 
$3,150,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1989,  the  additional  sum  of 
$3,150,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,    1990,    the   additional   sum   of 


$3,150,000,000  for  the  fiacal  pear  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1991,  the  additional  sum  of 
$3,150,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1992,  and  the  additional  sum  of 
$1,400,000,000  for  Oie  fiacal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1993." 

SEC  Its.  OBUCATtON CEIUNG. 

(a)  General  Limitation.— Notwithatanding 
any  other  provision  of  law  (other  than  sub- 
section (f)  of  this  section),  the  total  of  all  ob- 
ligations for  Federal-aid  highways  and  high- 
way safety  construction  programs  shaU  not 
exceed— 

(1)  $12,350,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1987; 

(2)  $12,350,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1988; 

(3)  $12,350,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1989; 

(4)  $12,350,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1990; 
and 

(5)  $12,350,000,000  for  fisctU  year  1991. 

(b)  Exceptions.— The  limitations  under 
subsection  (a)  sliall  not  apply  to  obliga- 
tions— 

(1)  under  section  125  of  titte  23,  United 
States  Code; 

(2)  under  section  157  of  such  title; 

(3)  under  section  320  of  such  title; 

(4)  under  section  147  of  the  Surface  Trans- 
portation Assistance  Act  of  1978; 

(5)  under  section  9  of  the  Federal-Aid 
Highway  Act  of  1981; 

(6)  under  sections  131(b)  and  131(j)  of  the 
Surface  Transportation  Assistance  Act  of 
1982; 

(7)  under  section  118  of  the  National  Visi- 
tor Center  Facilities  Act  of  1968;  and 

(8)  under  section  404  of  the  Surface  Trans- 
portation Assistance  Act  of  1982. 

Such  limitations  shall  also  not  apply  to  obli- 
gations of  funds  made  avaitable  by  subsec- 
tions (b)  and  (c)  of  section  149  of  this  Act 

(c)  Distribution  of  Obugatton  Author- 
ity.—For  each  of  fiscal  yean  1987,  1988, 
1989,  1990,  and  1991  the  Secntary  shaU  dU- 
tribute  Oie  limitation  imposed  by  subsection 
(a)  by  allocation  in  the  ratio  which  sums 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  Federal- 
aid  highways  and  highway  safety  construc- 
tion which  an  apportioned  or  allocated  to 
each  State  for  such  fiscal  year  bean  to  the 
total  of  the  sums  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  Federal-aid  highways  and  highway 
safety  construction  which  an  apportioned 
or  allocated  to  all  the  States  for  such  fiscal 
year. 

(d)  Limitation  on  Obugation  Authority.- 
During  the  period  October  1  through  Decem- 
ber 31  of  each  of  fiscal  yean  1987,  1988, 
1989,  1990,  and  1991,  no  State  shall  obligate 
mon  Oian  35  percent  of  the  amount  distrib- 
uted to  such  State  under  siUisection  (c)  for 
such  fiscal  year,  and  the  total  of  all  State  ob- 
ligations during  such  period  shall  not 
exceed  25  percent  of  the  total  amount  dis- 
tributed to  all  States  under  such  subsection 
for  such  fiscal  year. 

(e)  Redistribution  of  Unused  Obugatton 
Authority.— NotwiOistanding  subsections 
(c)  and  (d),  the  Secntary  shall— 

(1)  provide  all  States  with  authority  suffi- 
cient to  prevent  lapses  of  sums  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  for  Federal-aid  highways 
and  highway  safety  construction  which 
have  been  apportioned  or  allocated  to  a 
State  except  in  those  irutances  in  which  a 
State  indicates  ite  intention  to  lapse  sums 
apportioned  under  section  104(b)(5)(A)  of 
titte  23,  United  States  Code; 

(2)  after  August  1  of  each  of  fiscal  yean 
1987, 1988,  1989,  1990.  and  1991,  revise  a  dU- 
tribution  of  Oie  funds  made  availabte  under 
subsection  (c)  for  such  fiscal  year  if  a  State 
will  not  obligate  the  amount  distributed 
during  such  fiscal  year  and  redistribute  auf- 
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/letaMi  •MOwUt  to  thorn  Statea  abte  to  obli- 
gmt»  mmemmtt  i*  mddUlim  to  Mow  prevUnu- 
*$  4tUrtHaa*  *tiftmo  audi  JUeat  year  giving 
prioritg  to  Mow  Stmtea  haotng  large  unobU- 
ostotf  ftalaiMiw  nffitndM  apportioned  under 
metlom  104  of  ttOe  23.  United  State*  Code. 
OMt  giving  prioritg  to  Mow  SteUe*  which, 
ftaesnw  of  Uatutorg  change*  made  by  the 
Smifaee  TrmnapoetatUm  A*ei*tance  Act  of 
1$U  mod  the  nOeral-Aid  Highteag  Act  of 
J$ti,  teoe  experienced  tubatantlal  propor- 
Uomal  retfuettoiu  in  their  apportionment* 
and  gUocationK  and 

li)  not  diatribmU  amount*  authorized  for 
oARtatotroftee  apemaee,  etuAie*  under  tec- 
Home  IS*.  1$4.  Its.  and  1*7  of  thU  Act.  Fed- 
eral land*  hiihwag*  program*,  and  the  *tra- 
tagle  highwag  reeeareh  program  and 
amommta  made  available  under  tection 
14$<di<athUAct 

lf)AaomoiuL  Oauatnoii  Avtbomty.— 

tl)  In  oamAU—Abiect  to  paragraph  (2), 
a  State  toMcA  after  Augu*t  1  and  on  or 
before  September  30  afftacal  gear  1987. 1988. 
iMH  1000.  or  1001  obUgate*  the  amount  dU- 
tributed  to  nteh  State  in  tuch  fi*eal  year 
under  tubeection*  M  and  (e)  may  obUgate 
for  Federal-aid  highvag*  and  hii^vny 
tafttg  conatruetion  on  or  before  September 
30  a/auehfi»cal  gear  an  additional  amount 
not  to  exceed  5  percent  of  the  aggregate 
amoamt  of  fund*  apportioned  or  allocated  to 
nich  State— 

(AJ  under  eecHom  104, 130. 144,  and  152  of 
itae  23,  X/mted  State*  Code,  and 

(B)  for  hitfhwag  aaeiatance  project*  under 
aeetion  103teH4>  aftuOi  title. 
wMcA  are  not  obligated  on  the  dale  such 
State  complete*  obligation  of  the  amount  so 
dlaMbuted. 

t2)    LaaTATmt   on  AOOmO/UL    OBLtOATIOH 

Atmnam.— During  the  period  Auguet  2 
fhrouiih  September  30  €»f  each  offxtcal  years 
1007.  1000,  1009.  1000.  and  1991.  the  aggre- 
gate amoiMit  whiA  may  be  oblimted  by  aU 
State*  purauant  to  paragraph  11)  shall  not 
exceed  2.5  percent  of  the  aggregate  amount 
of  fund*  apportioned  or  allocated  to  aU 
Statea— 

<Ai  under  eeetion*  104. 130. 144,  and  152  of 
HOe  23.  United  State*  Code,  and 

(B)  tor  Mglkway  asitetanoe  project*  under 
aeetion  103(e)(4)  oftuOi  Utle, 
wMch  would  not  be  obligated  in  such  fiscal 
year  if  the  total  amount  of  obligational  au- 
Outritg  provided  by  aubaection  (a)  for  such 
fiaeal  pear  were  utili2ed. 

(3)  LaartnoM  on  APnjCABiuTr.— Para- 
graph (1)  shall  not  apply  to  any  State  which 
on  or  after  Auguat  1  offi*cal  year  1987,  1988, 
1000,  1000.  or  1001.  a*  the  case  may  be.  has 
the  amount  dittributed  to  such  State  under 
*ub*ection  (c)  for  such  fiscal  year  reduced 
under  tubaection  (e)(2). 

(g)  OaucuTKUt  Cvuna  for  Highway 
Saitty  Prookams.— Notwithstanding  any 
other  proviaion  of  law.  the  total  of  aU  obli- 
gation* for  hinfhwag  safety  programs  carried 
out  by  the  Federal  Highway  Administration 
under  aeetion  402  of  title  23.  United  Stales 
Code.  ahaU  not  exceed  $10,000,000  per  fiscal 
gear  for  each  of  fiscal  year*  1987.  1988.  1989, 
1000.  and  1991. 

(h)  OoMVOUczNO  AMEMDnarr.— Section 
lS7(b)  of  title  23.  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the 
end  of  the  Uut  sentence  and  inaerting  in  lieu 
thereof  "and  aeetion  105(c)  of  the  Federal- 
Aid  Highway  Act  of  1987. ". 

8K.  laa.  AVTPOUEATION OF  APntOPRlATIONS. 

(a)  Fkom  thk  HtOBWAY  Trust  Fund.— For 
the  purpoae  of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
title  23.  United  States  Code,  the  foUovnng 
auma  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropri- 


ated out  of  the  Highway  TYust  Fund  (other 
than  the  Mass  Transit  Account): 

(1)  ImtRSTATK  4R  PROORAM.—For  reaurfoc- 
ing,  restoring,  rehabilitating,  and  recon- 
structing the  National  System  of  Interstate 
aitd  Defense  Highways  32,815,000,000  per 
fiscal  year  for  each  of  fiscal  years  1988, 1989, 
1990. 1991.  and  1992. 

(2)  Fedmral-aw  primary  system.— For  the 
Fedetal-aid  primary  system  in  rural  areas, 
inclwling  the  extensions  of  the  Federal-aid 
primary  system  in  urban  areas,  and  the  pri- 
ority primary  routes  $2,325,000,000  per 
fiscal  year  for  each  of  fiscal  years  1987,  1988, 
1989, 1990,  and  1991. 

(3)  Federal-aid  secondary  system.— For 
the  Federal-aid  secondary  system  in  rural 
area*  $800,000,000  per  fiscal  year  for  eaeh  of 
fiscal  years  1987.  1988,  1989,  1990,  and  1991. 

(4)  Federal-aid  urban  system.— For  the 
Federal-aid  urban  system  $750,000,000  per 
fiscal  year  for  each  of  fiscal  years  1987,  1988, 
1989, 1990,  and  1991. 

(5)  Brwoe  replacement  and  rehabilita- 
tion.—For  bridge  replacement  and  rehabili- 
tation under  section  144,  $1,630,000,000  per 
fiscal  year  for  each  of  fiscal  years  1987,  1988, 

1989,  1990.  and  1991. 

(6)  Sumination  or  hazards.— For  projects 
for  itimination  of  hazards  under  section 
152,  $170,000,000  per  fiscal  year  for  each  of 
fiscal  years  1987,  1988.  1989,  1990,  and  1991. 

(7)  Indian  reservation  roads.— For  Indian 
reservation  roads  $80,000,000  per  fiscal  year 
for  each  of  fiscal  years  1987,   1988,   1989. 

1990,  and  1991. 

(8)  Forest  hiohways.— For  forest  highways 
$55,000,000  per  fiscal  year  for  each  of  fiscal 
year*  1987.  1988,  1989.  1990,  and  1991. 

(9)  PUBUC    LANDS    HIOHWAYS.— For    publiC 

land*  highways  $40,000,000  per  fiscal  year 
for  each  of  fiscal  years  1987,  1988,  1989, 
1990,  and  1991. 

(10/  Parkways  and  park  hiohways.— For 
parkways  and  park  highways  $60,000,000 
per  fiscal  year  for  each  of  fiscal  years  1987, 
1988,  1989.  1990,  and  1991. 

(11)  FHWA    HIOHWAY  safety   PROORAMS.- 

For  carrying  out  section  402  by  the  Federal 
Highway  Administration  $10,000,000  for 
fiscal  years  1987,  1988.  1989.  1990,  and  1991. 

(12)  FHWA  HIOHWAY  SAFETY  RESEARCH  AND 

DEVEIOPMENT.—For  Carrying  out  sections 
307(a)  and  403  by  the  Federal  Highway  Ad- 
ministration $10,000,000  per  fiscal  year  for 
fiscal  years  1987,  1988,  1989,  1990,  and  1991. 
(13J      RaILROAD-HIOHWAY      CROSSINOS.-For 

carrying  out  projects  for  the  elimination  of 
railtaay-highway  crossings  on  any  public 
road.  $160,000,000  for  each  of  fiscal  years 
1987. 1988,  1989,  1990,  and  1991. 

(b)  Transportation  of  Certain  Nuclear 
Waste.— There  is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  fiscal  years  beginning  after  Septem- 
ber 30.  1986,  $58,000,000,  to  remain  avail- 
able until  expended,  for  the  upgrading  of 
certain  highways  in  the  State  of  New  Mexico 
for  the  transportation  of  nuclear  waste  gen- 
erated during  defense-related  activities. 

(c)  Disadvantaged  Business  Enterprises.— 
fl)  General  rule.— Except  to  the  extent 

that  the  Secretary  determines  otherwise,  not 
less  than  10  percent  of  Die  amounts  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  under  titles  I  and 
III  of  this  Act  or  obligated  under  titles  I,  II, 
and  III  (other  than  section  203)  of  the  Sur- 
face Transportation  Assistance  Act  of  1982 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act 
shall  be  expended  with  small  business  con- 
cemt  owned  and  controlled  by  socially  and 
economically  disadvantaged  individuals. 

(2)  Definitions.— For  purposes  of  this  sub- 
section— 

(A)  Small  business  concern.— The  term 
"smaU  business  concern"  has  the  meaning 


such  term  has  under  section  3  of  the  SmaU 
BuaiTieaa  Act  (15  U.SC.  632):  except  that 
auch  term  </iai2  not  include  any  concern  or 
group  of  concern*  controlled  by  the  *ame  so- 
cially and  economicedly  disadvantaged  indi- 
vidual or  individual*  U)hich  has  average 
annual  gross  receipts  over  the  preceding  3 
fiscal  yean  in  exce**  of  $14,000,000,  a*  ad- 
justed by  the  Secretary  for  inflation. 

(B)  Socially  and  economically  disadvan- 
taged iNDtviDUALS.—The  term  "socially  and 
economically  diaadxHintaged  individuals" 
has  the  meaning  such  term  has  under  sec- 
tion 8(d)  of  the  Small  BuHness  Act  (IS 
U.S.C.  637(d))  and  relevant  sut>contracting 
regulationa  promulgated  pursuant  thereto; 
except  that  women  shall  be  presumed  to  be 
socially  and  economically  disadvantaged  in- 
dividuals for  purposes  of  this  subsection. 

(3)  Annual  listing  of  disadvantaged  busi- 
ness ENTEAPRISES.—Each  state  shaU  annual- 
ly survey  and  compile  a  list  of  the  small 
business  aoruxms  referred  to  in  paragraph 
(1)  and  the  location  of  such  concerns  in  the 
State. 

(4)  Uniform  CERTmcAnoN.-The  Secretary 
shall  establish  minimum  uniform  criteria 
for  State  governments  to  use  in  certifying 
whether  a  concern  Qualifies  for  purposes  of 
this  subsettion.  Such  minimum  uniform  cri- 
teria sluUl  include  but  not  be  limited  to  on- 
site  visit*,  personal  interviews,  licenses, 
aTuUyais  of  stock  ovmership  listing  of  equip- 
ment, analysis  of  bonding  capacity,  listing 
of  work  completed,  rtsunU  of  principal 
ovmers,  financial  capacity,  and  type  of  work 
preferred. 

(5)  APPUCABOJTY.-Section  lOS(f)  of  the 
Surface  Transportation  Assistance  Act  of 
1982  shall  not  apply  to  amounts  authorized 
under  such  Act  and  obligated  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act 

sec  1*7.  FEPERAL-AID  primary  FORMULA. 

Section  108  of  the  Highway  Improvement 
Act  of  1902  (23  U.S.C.  104  noU)  u  amended 
by  striking  out  "aTid  1986"  each  place  it  ap- 
pears and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "1986, 
1987.  1988,  1989,  1990,  and  1991". 
SEC.  IK.  ELIMINATION  OF  ROADSIDE  OBSTACLES 

The  seaond  undesignated  paragraph  of 
section  101(a)  of  title  23,  United  States 
Code,  relating  to  the  definition  of  construc- 
tion, is  amended  by  inserting  after  "grade 
crossings."  the  following:  "elimination  of 
roadside  obstacles, ". 

SEC.  I*t.  EMERGENCY  CALL  BOXES 

The  tenth  undesignated  paragraph  of  sec- 
tion 101(a)  of  title  23,  United  States  Code, 
relating  to  the  definition  of  highway  safety 
improvernent  project,  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing after  "pavement  marking,"  the  follow- 
ing: "installs  or  replaces  emergency  motor- 
ist-aid caC  boxes, ". 

SEC.  III.  VENDING  MACHINES  AND  STATE  POLICE 
BARRACKS 

(a)  Venoing  Machines.— Section  111  of  title 
23,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  in- 
serting "(a)  In  General.—"  before  "All  agree- 
ments" and  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(b)  VeKdino  Machines.— Notwithstanding 
subsection  (a),  any  State  may  permit  the 
placement  of  vending  machines  in  rest  and 
recreation  areas,  and  in  safety  rest  areas, 
constructed  or  located  on  rights-of-way  of 
the  Interttate  System  in  such  State.  Such 
vending  machines  may  only  dispense  such 
food,  drink,  and  other  articles  as  the  Stale 
highway  department  determines  are  appro- 
priate and  desirable.  Such  liending  ma- 
chines may  only  be  operated  by  the  State.  In 
permitting  the  placement  of  vending  ma- 
chines. Ok  State  shall  give  priority  to  vend- 
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ing  machines  which  are  operated  through 
the  Stale  licensing  agency  designated  pursu- 
ant to  section  2(a)(5)  of  the  Act  of  June  20, 
1936,  commonly  known  as  the  'Randolph- 
Sheppard  Act'  (20  U.S.C.  107a(a)(5)).  The 
costs  of  installation,  operation,  and  mainte- 
nance of  vending  machines  shall  not  be  eli- 
gible for  Federal  assistance  under  this 
title.". 

(b)  State  Pouce  Barracks.— Notunth- 
standing  any  provision  of  section  111  of 
title  23.  United  States  Code,  the  Common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts  is  authorized  to 
construct  a  State  Police  Barracks,  including 
customary  access  and  egress,  on  State  owned 
property  at  the  intersection  of  1-93  and 
Route  3,  in  Quincy,  Massachusetts. 
SEC.  in.  contracts. 

(a)  Letting  of  Contracts.— Section  112(b) 
of  title  23,  United  States  Code,  is  amended 
by  inserting  "or  that  an  emergency  exists" 
before  the  period  at  the  end  of  Ote  first  sen- 
tence. 

(b)  Contracting  for  Engineering  and 
Design  Services.— Section  112(b)  of  such 
title  is  further  amended  by  strilcing  out 
"Construction"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"(1)  In  general.— Subject  to  paragraph  (2), 
construction"  and  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  ttie  following  new  paragraph: 

"(2>  Contracting  for  engineering  and 
design  sep  vices.  — 

"(A)  General  rule.— Each  contract  for 
program  management,  construction  man- 
agement, feasibility  studies,  preliminary  en- 
gineering, design,  engineering,  surveying, 
mapping,  or  architectural  related  services 
iDith  respect  to  a  project  subject  to  the  provi- 
sions of  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  shall 
be  awarded  in  the  same  manner  as  a  con- 
tract for  architectural  and  engineering  serv- 
ices is  negotiated  under  title  IX  of  the  Feder- 
al Property  and  Administrative  Services  Act 
of  1949  or  eguivalent  State  Qualifications- 
based  reQuirement*. 

"(B)  Appucabiltty.- 

"(i)  In  a  complying  state.— If,  on  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  paragraph.  Die  serv- 
ices described  in  subparagraph  (A)  may  be 
awarded  in  a  State  in  the  manner  described 
in  subparagraph  (AJ.  subparagraph  (A)  shall 
apply  in  such  State  beginning  on  such  date 
of  enactment,  except  to  the  extent  that  such 
State  adopts  by  statute  a  formal  procedure 
for  the  procurement  of  such  services. 

"(ii)  In  A  NONCOMPLYiNG  STATE.— In  the  case 
of  any  other  State,  subpara^iraph  (A)  shaU 
apply  in  such  State  beginning  on  Die  earlier 
of  (I)  August  1.  1989,  or  (II)  the  10th  day  fol- 
lowing the  close  of  the  1st  regular  session  of 
the  legislature  of  a  State  which  begins  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  paragraph, 
except  to  the  extent  that  such  State  adopts 
or  has  adopted  by  statute  a  formal  proce- 
dure for  the  procurement  of  the  services  ifr- 
scribed  in  subparagraph  (A).". 

(c)  Standardized  Contract  Clause  Con- 
cerning Site  CoNDrnoNS.— Section  112  of 
such  title  is  amended  by  redesignating  sub- 
section (e),  and  any  references  thereto,  as 
subsection  (f),  and  by  inserting  after  subsec- 
tion (d)  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(e)  Standardized  Contract  (Xause  Con- 
cerning SrrE  CoNDrnoNS.— 

"(1)  General  rule.— The  Secretary  shall 
issue  regulations  establishing  and  reguiring, 
for  inclusion  in  each  contract  entered  into 
with  respect  to  any  project  approved  under 
section  106  of  this  Utle  a  contract  clause,  de- 
veloped in  accordance  toith  guideline*  estab- 
lithed  by  the  Secretary,  which  equitably  ad- 
dresaes  each  of  the  following: 

"(A)  SiU  condition*. 

"(B)  Su*pen*ion*  of  work  ordered  by  the 
State   (other  than   a  suapenaion   of  work 


caused  by  the  fault  of  the  contractor  or  by 
weaDier). 

"(C)  Material  changes  in  the  scope  of  work 
specified  in  the  contract 
The  guidelines  established  by  the  Secretary 
shall  not  require  arbitration 

"(2)  LdMiTATioN  ON  APPUCABOJTY.- Para- 
graph (1)  shall  apply  in  a  State  except  to  the 
extent  that  such  State  adopts  or  has  adopted 
by  statute  a  formal  procedure  for  the  devel- 
opment of  a  contract  clause  described  in 
paragraph  (1>  or  adopts  or  has  adopted  a 
statute  which  does  not  permit  inclusion  of 
such  a  contract  clause. ". 

(d)  Conforming  Amendments.— Section 
112(b>  of  such  title  is  further  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "Bidding  Requirements.— 
"after  "(b)"; and 

(2)  by  indenting  paragraph  (1),  as  desig- 
nated try  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  and 
aligning  such  paragraph  with  paragraph 
(2),  as  added  by  such  subsection 

SEC.  in.  convict  produced  materials. 

(a)  In  GENERAL-Subsection  (b)  of  section 
114  of  title  23,  United  States  Code,  is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  Convict  Labor  and  Convict  Pro- 
duced Materials.— 

"(1)  Limitation  on  convict  labor.— Con-- 
vict  labor  shall  not  be  used  in  construction 
of  highways  or  portions  of  highuMys  located 
on  a  Federal-aid  system  unless  it  is  labor 
performed  by  convicts  who  are  on  parole,  su- 
pervised release,  or  probation. 

"(2)  Limitation  on  convict  produced  mate- 
rials.—Materials  produced  by  conrrict  labor 
may  only  be  used  in  such  construction— 

"(AJ  if  such  materials  are  produced  by 
convicts  who  are  on  parole,  supervised  re- 
lease, or  probation  from  a  prison;  or 

"(B)  if  such  materials  are  produced  by 
convicts  in  a  qualified  prison  facility  and 
the  amount  of  such  materials  produced  in 
such  facility  for  use  in  such  construction 
during  any  12-month  period  does  not  exceed 
Die  amount  of  such  materials  produced  in 
siu:h  facility  for  use  in  such  construction 
during  the  12-month  period  ending  July  1, 
1987. 

"(3 J  Qualified  prison  facility  defined.— As 
used  in  this  subsection,  'qualified  prison  fa- 
cility' means  any  prison  facility  in  which 
convicts,  during  the  12-month  period  ending 
July  1,  1987,  produced  materials  for  use  in 
construction  of  highways  or  portions  of 
hightoays  located  on  a  Federal-aid  system. ". 

(b)  Conforming  Amendments.— (1)  Subsec- 
tion (a)  of  such  section  is  amended  by  in- 
serting "Construction  Work  In  General.—  " 
before  "The  construction  of. 

(2)  Section  202  of  the  Departments  of  Com- 
merce, Justice,  State.  Die  Judiciary,  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  Appropriation  Act,  1985  is  re- 
pealed. 

(3)  Section  1761(d)  of  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  is  repealed. 

SEC.  113.  advance  CONSTRUCTION. 

(a)  Substitute.  Urban,  Secondary. 
Bridge,  Planning,  Research,  and  Safety 
Construction  PROJEcrrs.—Sul)section  (a)  of 
section  115  of  title  23.  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  Substttute,  Urban,  Secondary, 
Bridge,  Planning,  Research,  and  Safety 
Construction  Projects.— 

"(1)  General  rule.— Subject  to  paragraph 
(2).  when  a  State— 

"(A)fi)  tias  obligated  all  funds  apportioned 
or  allocated  to  it  under  section  103(e)(4)(H). 
aeetion  104(b)(2),  *ection  104(b)(6),  section 
104(f),  section  130,  section  144,  section  152, 
or  section  307  of  this  title,  or 

"(ii)  has  used  or  demonstrates  that  it  wiU 
use  all  obligation  authority  allocated  to  it 


for    FederxU-aid    highway*    and    hiofctoay 

safety  construction,  and 

"(B)  proceeds  with  a  project  funded  under 
such  an  apportionment  or  aUocaMon  with- 
out the  aid  of  Federal  funds  in  accordance 
with  all  procedures  and  all  requirement*  ap- 
plicable to  such  a  project,  except  insofar  a* 
such  procedures  and  requirements  limit  the 
State  to  implementation  of  projects  uiith  the 
aid  of  Federal  funds  previously  apportioned 
or  allocated  to  it  or  limit  a  StatL  to  imple- 
mentation of  a  project  with  obligation  au- 
Diority  previously  allocated  to  it  for  Feder- 
al-aid highways  and  highway  safety  con- 
struction, the  Secretary,  upon  approval  of 
an  application  of  the  State,  is  authorized  to 
pay  to  the  State  Die  Federal  share  of  Die  cost 
of  the  project  when  additional  funds  are  ap- 
portioned or  allocated  to  the  State  under 
such  section  or  when  additional  obligation 
authority  is  allocated  to  it 

"(2)  Plans,  specifications,  and  applicable 
standards.— The  Secretary  may  only  make 
payments  to  a  State  unth  respect  to  a  project 
if- 

"(AJ  prior  to  commencement  of  the  project 
the  Secretary  approves  Die  plans  and  specifi- 
cations therefor  in  the  same  manner  as 
other  projects,  and 

"(BJ  the  project  conforms  to  the  applicable 
standards  under  this  title. 
"(3)  LiMrTATioN  wtth  respect  to  currently 
AUTHORIZED  FUNDS.— TTie  Secretary  may  not 
approve  an  application  under  this  section 
unless  an  auDiorization  for  section 
103(eJ(4J,  104,  130,  144.  152,  or  307  of  thU 
title,  as  the  case  may  be.  is  in  effect  for  the 
fiscal  year  for  which  the  application  i* 
sought  beyond  the  currenUy  authorized 
funds  for  such  State.  No  application  may  be 
approved  which  toiU  exceed  Die  State's  ex- 
pected apportionment  of  such  authoriza- 
tions. This  paragraph  shall  have  no  effect 
during  the  period  beginning  January  1, 
1987.  and  ending  September  30,  1990. ". 

(b)  Primary  Projects.— Subsection  (b)(1) 
of  such  section  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(b)  Interstate  and  Primary  Projects.— 

"(1)  In  general.— When  a  State  proceeds  to 
construct  any  project  on  the  Federal-aid  pri- 
marv  system  or  Die  Interstate  System  with- 
out the  aid  of  Federal  funds  in  acconiance 
with  all  procedures  and  till  requirements  ap- 
plicable  to  such  a  project,  except  insofar  a* 
such  procedures  and  requirements  limit  the 
State  to  the  construction  of  projects  with  the 
aid  of  Federal  funds  previously  apportioned 
to  it.  Die  Secretary,  upon  approval  of  appli- 
cation of  the  State,  is  authorized  to  pay  to 
the  State  the  Federal  share  of  the  cost  of  con- 
struction of  Die  project  when  additional 
funds  are  apportioned  to  the  State  under 
section  104(b)(1)  or  104(b)(5),  as  the  case 
maybe,  if— 

"(A  J  prior  to  Die  construction  of  the 
project  Die  Secretary  approves  the  plans  and 
specifications  Dierefor  in  Die  same  manner 
as  oOier  projects,  and 

"(B)  Die  project  conforms  to  Die  applicable 
standards  under  section  109  of  thi*  title. ". 

(cJ  Limftation  for  Fiscal  Years  1987- 
1990.— Such  section  115  is  further  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  sub- 
section: 

"(d)  LnoTATiON  ON  Advanced  Funding  for 
Fiscal  Years  1987-1990.— The  Secretary  may 
not  approve  an  application  of  a  State  under 
this  section  with  respect  to  a  project  with 
funds  apportioned,  or  currently  authorized 
to  be  apportioned,  under  section 
103(e)(4)(H),  104,  130.  144,  152.  or  307  if  the 
amount  of  approved  applications  with  re- 
spect to  such  project*  exceed*  the  total  of  un- 
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ohhgtttt  AatdM  mpportUmed  or  lUloeated  to 
Ota  Stmit  vmdtr  ameh  teetUtn,  plua  trtch 
Stmt»'»  axpeetti  apportUmment  under  Mich 
meUam/mm  txtaUtio  onlkoriaaMoM  9I1U  an 
OTWWHif  cfiMl  to  aueh  Statel  expected  op- 
portlommumt  mmder  rack  mcMou  (otlter  than 
eeettom  t$UbH$MAl>  for  one  additional 
JUeal  pmr-  IMt  mthuctton  Aaa  onlp  be  ej- 
feetlm  dmrtng  flk*  period  beginning  Janmam 
1.  Jfffr.  OMd  ending  September  30. 1»M. ". 
-  td/  ComomMmo  AiaKoiattTs.—(l)  Sneh 
meUomllSUamemded^ 

id)  bg  atriting  out  the  heading  for  tuch 
mMon  amd  ineerHng  in  Mett  thereof  the  fol- 


"mit-Admrnceemmli 

(B)  in  eubeeetton  (bHU  bv  ineerHng 
'3QMD  anaaMKT  rom  PBoacra  vmdmk  com- 
gimacitOH  OMJAmuMT  i,  imj.—"  after  "<2t": 

ta  ta  nteecMom  (btfi)  fry  imerting 
-Bom  anwaxtr.-"  after  "(3)":  and 

(Dt  in  aabaeetUtn  fbJ  by  alignino  pan- 
graglu  (V  and  (3)  with  paragraph  (1).  at 
amandai  bg  aubieetion  (bJ  of  this  uetion; 

IE)  in  tabaeetion  (c>  bg  inaerting  "Comflk- 
noK  or  Paojwcra.—"  after  "M":  and 

IF)  ta  tabaeetion  <c>  by  ttrHcing  out  "or 
IW  OMd  inaerting  in  Ueu  thereof  "134.  144, 

til.  or  an-. 

f2)  The  oJMiiwte  for  chapter  1  of  tuch  title 
23  it  amended  bg  ttrUcing  out  the  item  relat- 
ing to  aaetton  lis  and  interting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  foOowtng: 
"lis.  Advamee  eonttraction. ". 

MC  114.  BfmUTAn  DOCMKIfONARr  FUNDS. 

(aJ  OoMnsocnDw  Fuhds;  AoDmofUL  Pri- 
oairr  Paoacr.— Paragraph  <Z)  of  tectum 
llifbJ  of  title  23,  United  Statet  Code,  it 
amended  to  read  atfoOowt: 

"(2/  bmaam*  coMsntvcnoM  funds.— 

"id)  PwaiOa  OF AVAOABIUTr.— 

"lil  ArroaxmaiEtna  aaFoax  octobxr  1, 
19t9.—Mxcept  aa  othenoiae  provided  in  thit 
aabaeetfon,  auau  apportioned  before  October 
1,  tU$,  for  Ou  Interatate  Sgttem  in  any 
State  thaU  reauUn  available  for  expenditure 
in  the  State  until  the  end  of  the  fiacal  year 
for  wMeft  authorized  Upon  requett  of  the 
State,  the  Seentarg  thail  reduce  the  period 
of  avaHabUitg  of  mcft  tumt  by  one  fiacal 
gear. 

"(iU  ArroaTtONMKKTS  rsKREAFTOL—Suma 
apportioned  on  or  after  October  1,  1989,  for 
the  Intentate  Sgatem  in  any  State  thall 
remain  avaiUMe  for  expenditure  in  the 
State  untU  expeitded 

"IB)  DacKETKUUxr  projects.— Sumt  not 
obHgated  within  the  time  period  pretcribed 
bg  aidtparagraph  (AHi)  thall  lapte  and,  sub- 
ject to  aection  149(d)  of  the  Federal-Aid 
Highway  Act  of  1997,  be  made  available  by 
the  Secretary  for  projeeta  on  the  Intentate 
Sgttem  (other  than  proiectt  for  which  tumt 
are  apportioned  under  tection  104(b)(S)(B)) 
in  accordance  with  the  foUowing  priontiet: 

"(VFiraUfar- 

"(l)  Mgh  eott  proiectt  loAic/t  directly  con- 
tribata  to  the  eomgietion  of  a  tegment  of  the 
Interatate  Syttem  which  it  not  open  to  traf- 
fic; and 

"(W  Mgh  coat  proiectt  for  conttruction  of 
high  oeeupaney  vehicle  lanet  and  other 
lanaa  on  any  Highway  in  Lot  Angelet 
County,  California,  deaignated  at  a  part  of 
the  Intentate  Syatem  by  taction  140  of  the 
Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of  1978  and  the 
eoeta  of  eonatruetton  of  wfticA  are  included 
in  the  interataU  eott  eaHmaU  for  1 985. 

"(H)  Second,  for  proieeta  of  high  eott  in  re- 
lation to  a  State'i  apportionment 

"(itU  TMrd,  for  projeeU  with  reaped  to 
vMoA  the  Secretary  may  makt  paymentt 
under  aection  US  ofthU  title. 


"fCt  LaOTATKai  ON  STATES  ELKUBtX  FOR  DIS- 

CRmONARY  FUNDS.— Suvu  may  only  be  made 
available  under  thit  paragraph  in  any  State 
in  aAtcal  year  if— 

"<i)(I)  the  Secretary  determinet  tltat  the 
State  hat  obligated  aUofitt  apportionmentt 
under  tection  104(b)(S)fA)  of  thU  Htle  other 
than  an  amount  to/iicA,  by  itt^,  it  intuffl- 
cient  to  pay  the  Federal  thare  of  the  eott  of 
a  project  on  the  Intentate  Syttem  which  hat 
been  tubmitted  by  the  State  to  Oie  Secretary 
for  aMproval;  or 

"(W  the  State  certifiet  to  the  Secretary 
that  Vie  State  win  obligate  before  Augutt  1 
of  the  fitcal  year  all  of  itt  apportionmentt 
under  tection  104(b)(5)(A)  other  tiian  tuch 
an  intufficient  amount;  and 

"(iit  the  applicant  for  a  protect  with  re- 
tpect  to  v^ich  the  Secretary  may  not  make 
paymentt  under  tection  115  of  thit  title  it 
willing  and  able  to— 

"(I)  apply  the  fundt  to  a  ready-to-com- 
mence  project,  and 

"(It)  in  the  case  of  conttruction  work, 
begin  work  within  90  days  of  obligation. 

"(D)  Exception  to  LnoTATioN.-The  Secre- 
tary «iay  make  fundt  available  to  the  State 
of  California  for  construction  of  high  occu- 
pancy vehicle  and  other  lanet  detcribed  in 
tubpdragraph  (B)(i)(II)  wheOxer  or  not  tuch 
State  tiat  met  the  requirementt  of  claute  (i) 
of  tubparagraph  (C).  Nothing  in  thit  tub- 
paragraph  tluiU  be  construed  to  give  con- 
ttruction of  tuch  lanet  priority  over  proiectt 
detcribed  in  tubparagraph  (B)(i)(I). 

"(E)     LlMTTATION     ON     SECRETARY'S     DISCRE- 

TioN.~If,  within  365  days  after  any  tumt 
become  available  for  obligation  under  thit 
paragraph,  the  Secretary  doet  not  make  tuch 
tumt  available  for  fint  priority  proiectt 
under  subparagraph  (B)(i)  of  thit  para- 
graph, the  Secretary  tliall  make  such  tumt 
available  for  carrying  out  tecond  and  third 
priority  proiectt  under  tubparagraph  (B). 

"(Fl  Period  of  availabiuty  of  discretion- 
ary FUNDS.— Sums  made  available  pursuant 
to  thit  paragraph  thall  remain  available 
until  expended. ". 

(b)  Set  Aside  of  4R  Funds  for  4R  Discre- 
tionary Projects.— Section  118(c)  of  tuch 
title  it  amended  by  inserting  "Set  Asides 

FOR    tUTERSTATE   DISCRETIONARY  PROJECTS.  —  " 

after  "(c)",  by  interting  "(1)  Set  aside  for 
coNslRucrroN  projects.—"  before  "Before", 
and  by  adding  at  Uie  end  Oiereof  Oie  foUouh 
ing  new  paragraph: 

"(2)  Set  aside  for  4r  projects.— Before 
any  apportionment  it  made  under  section 
104(b)(5)(B)  of  thU  title,  the  Secretary  shall 
set  aside  $200,000,000  for  obligation  by  the 
Secretary  in  accordance  viith  subsection 
(b)(3)  of  this  section  and  subject  to  section 
149(d)  of  the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of 
1987.': 

(c)  Limitations  on  States  and  Projects  El- 
loiBis  FOR  4R  Discretionary  Funds.— Para- 
graph (3)  of  section  118(b)  of  such  title  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(3)  Interstate  4r  funds.— 

"(AJ  Period  of  availability.— Any  amount 
apportioned  to  a  State  for  the  Intentate 
System  under  section  104(b)(5)(B)  of  this 
title  shall  continue  to  be  available  for  ex- 
penditure in  the  State  for  a  period  of  1  year 
after  Die  close  of  Die  fiscal  year  for  which 
sucTi  sums  are  aut/iorized 

"(B)  Discretionary  projects.— Sums  not 
obligated  witAin  Die  time  period  prescribed 
by  subparagraph  (A)  shall  lapse  and,  subject 
to  tettion  149(d)  of  the  Federal-Aid  Highway 
Act  of  1987,  be  made  available  by  the  Secre- 
tary for  projectt  for  resurfacing,  restoring, 
rehabilitating,  and  reconstructing  any  route 
or  partion  Diereof  on  the  Intentate  System 


(other  than  any  hU)hway  designated  aa  a 
part  of  Die  Intentate  Syttem  under  tection 
139  and  any  toll  road  on  Die  Intentate 
Syatem  not  tubieet  to  an  offreement  under 
tection  lli(e)  of  thU  title).  Such  fundt  shaU 
be  made  taoailable  by  the  Secretary  to  any 
other  State  applying  for  tuch  funds,  if  the 
Secretary  ieterminea  that— 

"(i)  the  ataU  Aos  obligated  atl  qT  its  appor- 
tionmentt under  tection  104(b)(S)(B)  other 
than  an  avtount  wAic/i,  by  ittelf,  it  insuffi- 
cient to  pay  the  Federal  thare  of  the  cost  of 
a  project  far  returfacing,  rettoring.  rehabili- 
tating, and  reconstructing  the  Intentate 
Syatem  vifticft  Aios  been  tubmitted  by  tuch 
State  to  tht  Secretary  for  approval;  and 

"(ii)  the  applicant  U  wiUing  and  able  to 
(I)  obligate  the  fundt  loithin  one  year  of  the 
date  the  fundt  are  made  available.  (II)  apply 
them  to  a  ready-to-commence  project,  and 
(III)  in  the  cate  of  conttruction  work,  begin 
work  within  90  dayt  of  obligation. 

"(C)  Priority  consideration  for  certain 
PROJXCTS.-'In  telecting  proiectt  to  fund 
under  tubparagraph  (B).  the  Secretary  thall 
give  priority  contiderution  to  any  project 
Die  eott  of  which  exceeds  810,000,000  on  any 
high  volume  route  in  an  urban  area  or  a 
high  truck-'volume  route  in  a  ruroi  area. 

"(D)  Period  of  availabiuty  of  discretion- 
ary FUNDS.— Sums  made  available  pursuant 
to  this  paragraph  shall  remain  available 
until  expended. ". 

(d)  Crebtt  for  Certain  Unused  Rioht-of- 
Way.— Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  Oia  value  of  unused  right-of-way  ac- 
quired under  section  104(b)(5)(A)  of  title  23, 
United  Stdlea  Code,  or  section  118(b)(2)  of 
such  title  in  the  State  of  Arizona  may  be 
credited  to  the  unobligated  balance  of  funds 
apportioned  to  Die  State  under  tection 
104(b)(S)(B)  of  such  title  if  requested  by  the 
State  and  approved  by  the  Secretary. 

(e)  CoiVORMiNO  Amendments.— (1)  The 
matter  preceding  the  fint  colon  in  section 
104(b)  of  titU  23,  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  by  inserting  after  "subsection  (a) 
of  this  section"  the  foUowing:  "and  Die  set 
asides  au9iorized  by  subsection  (f)  of  this 
section  and  sections  118(c)  and  307(d)  of 
this  titU". 

(2)  Section  118  of  such  title  is  amended  by 
strilcing  out  the  heading  for  such  section 
and  inserttno  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"§118.  A  vaMaUlUy  af  fundi ". 

(3)  Section  118(b)  of  such  title  is  amend- 
ed— 

(A)  in  paragraph  (1)  by  inserting  "Periods 
OF  Availability  of  Funds;  Discretionary 
Projects.— "  before  "(1)"; 

(B)  in  paragraph  (1)  by  inserting  "Period 
of  availability  of  non-interstate  funds.—" 
before  "Sums"; 

(C)  in  paragraph  (4)  by  inserting  "Obuoa- 

TION  AS  EQUIVALENT  TO  EXPENDITURES;  EFFECT 

OF  RELEASt  OF  FUNDS.—"  before  "Sums";  and 

(D)  by  indenting  paragraph  (1)  and  align- 
ing sitch  paragraph  and  paragraph  (4)  loith 
paragraph  (2),  as  amended  by  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section. 

(4)  Section  118(c)  of  such  title  is  further 
amended-' 

(A)  by  indenting  paragraph  (1),  as  desig- 
nated by  subsection  (b)  of  this  section,  and 
aligning  tuch  paragraph  with  paragraph 
(2),  as  ad^ed  by  such  subsection  (b);  and 

(B)  by  strilcing  out  "Stuih  amount"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "Subject  to  section 
149(d)  of  Die  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of 
1987,  such  amount". 

(5)  The  analysis  for  chapter  1  of  such  title 
is  amended  try  ttrUcing  out  the  item  relating 
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to  tection  118  and  inserting  in  lieu  Diereof 

the  following: 

"118.  Availability  of  funds. ". 

SEC.  IIS.  FLBXIBIUTY  OF  USE  OF  HIGHWA  Y  FUNDS. 

Section  118(f)  of  title  23,  UniUd  States 
Code,  relating  to  avaUabUity  of  sums  appor- 
tioned to  Die  State  of  Alaska,  is  amended  by 
inserting  "and  Die  Commonu)ealth  of  Puerto 
Rico"  after  "Die  State  of  Alaska". 

SEC  IIS.  INTERSTATE  4R  PROGRAM. 

(a)  Transfer  of  Interstate  Construction 
Apportionments.— Section  119(d)  of  title  23, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(d)  Transfer  of  Interstate  Construction 
Apportionments.— Upon  application  by  a 
State  (other  than  Die  State  of  Massachusetts) 
and  approval  by  Oie  Secretary,  Die  Secretary 
may  transfer  to  Die  apportionments  to  such 
State  under  section  104(b)(1)  or  104(b)(S)(B) 
any  amount  of  Die  funds  apportioned  to 
such  State  for  any  fiscal  year  under  section 
104(b)(5)(A)  if  such  amount  does  not  exceed 
Die  Federal  sliare  of  Die  costs  of  construction 
of  segments  of  the  Intentate  System  open  to 
traffic  in  such  State  (other  than  high  occu- 
pancy vehicle  lanes)  included  in  Die  most 
recent  intentate  cost  estimate.  Upon  trans- 
fer of  such  amount.  Die  construction  on 
which  such  amount  is  based  on  open-to-traf- 
fic segments  of  Die  Intentate  System  in  such 
State  as  included  in  Die  latest  intentate  cost 
estimate  shall  be  ineligible  and  shall  not  be 
included  in  future  intentate  cost  estimates 
approved  or  adjusted  under  section 
104(b)(5)(A). ". 

(b)  Toll  Road  Aoreements.— Section  119 
of  title  23,  United  States  Code,  is  amended 
by  adding  at  Die  end  Oiereof  the  following 
new  subsections: 

"(e)  Toll  Road  Agreements.- 

"(1)  Requirement.— The  Secretary  may  ap- 
prove a  proiect  pursuant  to  subsection  (a) 
on  a  toll  road  only  if  an  agreement  satisfac- 
tory to  Die  Secretary  has  been  reached  with 
Die  State  highway  department  and  each 
public  auDiority  urith  jurisdiction  over  such 
toll  road  prior  to  Die  approval  of  such 
project  that  the  toU  road  will  become  free  to 
Die  public  upon  Die  collection  of  tolls  suffi- 
cient to  liquidate  Die  cost  of  Die  toll  road  or 
any  bonds  outstanding  at  the  time  consti- 
tuting a  valid  lien  cmainst  it,  and  Die  cost  of 
maintenance  and  operation  and  debt  serv- 
ice during  Die  period  of  toll  collections. 

"(2)  Terms.— An  agreement  under  this  sub- 
section shall  contain— 

"(A)  a  provision  requiring  that  if,  for  any 
reason,  a  toll  road  receiving  Federal  assist- 
ance under  this  section  does  not  become  free 
to  the  public  upon  collection  of  sufficient 
tolls  as  specified  in  paragraph  (1)  of  this 
subsection.  Federal  funds  used  for  projects 
on  such  toll  road  punuant  to  this  subsec- 
tion sliall  be  repaid  to  Die  Federal  Treasury, 
and 

"(B)  a  protTision  requiring  Diat  if  such  re- 
payment does  not  equal  or  exceed  Federal 
fundt  apportioned  to  a  State  by  reason  of 
including  milectge  on  such  toU  road  in  an 
apportionment  formula.  Die  apportionment 
to  the  State  sliall  be  reduced  by  Die  amount 
needed  to  make  the  repayment  equal  Die 
amount  of  such  Federal  apportionment 

"(3)  Treatment  of  section  ios  aoree- 
ments.—Any  agreement  entered  into  under 
section  105  of  the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act 
of  1978  before  Die  date  of  the  enactment  of 
Otis  subsection  shall  be  treated  as  an  agree- 
ment entered  into  under  this  subsection. 

"(f)  tlulnsfer  of  funds  for  primary 
System  Projects.— 

"(1)  Upon  certification  acceptance.— If  a 
State  certifies  to  the  Secretary  that  any  part 


of  Die  sums  apportioned  to  the  State  under 
section  104(b)(SKB)  of  this  title  are  in  excess 
of  Die  needs  cf  the  State  for  resurfacing,  re- 
storing, rejiabilitating,  or  reconstructing 
Intentate  System  routes  and  Die  Secretary 
accepts  such  certification.  Die  State  may 
transfer  tuch  excess  part  to  its  apportion- 
ment under  section  104(b)(1). 

"(2)  UNCONDmoNAL.— Notwithstanding 
paragraph  (1),  a  State  may  transfer  to  its 
apportionment  under  section  104(b)(1)  of 
this  title— 

"(A)  in  fiscal  year  1987,  an  amount  not  to 
exceed  20  percent  of  the  funds  apportioned 
to  Die  StaU  under  section  104(b)(5)(B) 
which  are  not  obligated  at  Die  time  of  Die 
transfer;  and 

"(B)  in  any  fiscal  year  thereafter,  an 
amount  equal  to  20  percent  of  the  funds  ap- 
portioned to  Die  State  under  section 
104(b)(S)(B)  for  such  fiscal  year. ". 

(c)  CoNFORMiNQ  AMENDMENTS.— (1)  Section 
119(a)  of  such  title  is  amended  by  strUcing 
out  "section  105  of  Die  Federal-Aid  Highway 
Act  of  1978"  and  interting  in  lieu  Diereof 
"subsection  (e)". 

(2)  Section  105  of  the  Federal-Aid  Highway 
Act  of  1978  is  amende!  by  strUcing  out  aU 
Diat  follows  Die  fint  sentence 

SEC.  117.  FEDERAL  SHARE 

(a)  Certain  Highway  Safety  Construction 
Projects.— Section  120(d)  of  title  23,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  after 
"vanpooling"  Die  foUowing:  "or  for  installa- 
tion of  traffic  signs,  highway  lights,  guard- 
rails, or  impact  attenuaton". 

(b)  Priority  Primary  Projects.— Section 
120  of  such  title  is  uniended  by  redesignat- 
ing Die  second  subsection  (i)  and  sut>sec- 
tions  (j)  and  (k)  (and  any  reference  Diereto) 
as  subsections  (j),  (k),  and  fl),  respectively, 
and  in  subsection  (k)  as  so  redesignated  by 
striking  out  "97-61"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "100-3". 

(c)  Emergency  Relief.— 

(1)  In  aENEtuL.—Ttie  fint  sentence  of  sub- 
section (f)  of  such  section  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows:  "Emergency  Relief.— The 
Federal  share  payable  on  account  of  any 
repair  or  reconstruction  provided  for  by 
funds  made  avaUable  under  section  125  of 
this  title  on  account  of  any  project  on  a  Fed- 
eral-aid highway  system,  including  the 
Intentate  System,  shall  not  exceed  the  Fed- 
eral share  payable  on  a  project  on  such 
system  as  provided  in  subsections  (a)  and 
(c)  of  this  section;  except  Diat  (1)  the  Federal 
sliare  payable  for  eligible  emergency  repain 
to  minimize  damage,  protect  facilities,  or  re- 
store essential  traffic  accomplished  within 
90  days  after  Die  actual  occurrence  of  Die 
natural  disaster  or  catastrophic  failure  may 
amount  to  100  percent  of  Die  costs  Diereof; 
and  (2)  the  Federal  sliare  payable  on  ac- 
count of  any  repair  or  reconstruction  of 
forest  highways,  forett  development  roads 
and  trails,  park  roads  and  trails,  parkways, 
public  lands  hightoayt,  public  lands  develop- 
ment roads  and  trails,  and  Indian  reserva- 
tion roads  may  amount  to  100  percent  of  the 
cost  thereof. ". 

(2)  APPUCABiuTY.—The  amendment  made 
by  paragraph  (1)  sliall  apply  to  all  natural 
disasten  and  catastrophic  failures  which 
occur  after  the  date  of  Die  enactment  of  this 
Act 

(d)  Great  Rtver  Road.— Such  section  120 
is  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (k),  as  redesignated  by 
subsection  (b),  by  strilcing  out  ",  148,  and 
155,"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "and 
155";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  subsectiOTL 


"(m)  Great  River  Road  Projects.— Not- 
vjithstanding  any  other  provision  of  this 
section,  this  title,  or  any  other  law,  in  any 
case  where  a  State  elects  to  use  fundt  appor- 
tioned to  it  for  any  Federal-aid  tyttem  fin- 
any  project  under  tection  148  of  thit  tUle, 
the  Federal  thare  payable  on  account  of 
such  project  thall  be  95  percent  of  the  cost 
thereof:  except  that  if  a  State  requettt  that 
the  Federal  share  payable  on  account  of 
such  project  be  a  percentage  of  the  cost  of 
such  project  which  is  lest  than  95  percent 
but  not  less  than  75  percent,  such  percentage 
shall  be  the  Federal  share  payable  on  ac- 
count of  such  project ". 

(e)  Increased  Non-Federal  Share.— Such 
section  120  is  further  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  the  foUowing  new  subsection: 

"(n)  Increased  Non-Federal  Share.— Not- 
withstanding any  other  provision  of  this 
title  and  subject  to  such  criteria  as  the  Sec- 
retary may  e3tat>lish,  a  State  may  contrilnUe 
an  amount  in  excess  of  the  non-Federal 
share  of  a  project  under  this  title  to  as  to  de- 
crease the  Federal  share  payable  on  such 
project ". 

(f)  Incentive  Program  for  the  Use  of 
Coal  Ash.— Notwithstanding  sections  119, 
120.  and  144  of  title  23,  United  States  Code, 
in  each  of  fiscal  yean  1987,  1988,  1989,  1990, 
and  1991,  Die  percentage  specified  in  such 
sections  as  the  Federal  share  of  the  cost  pay- 
able on  account  of  any  highioay  or  bridge 
construction  project  in  which  materials  pro- 
duced from  coal  ash  are  used  in  significant 
amounts  shaU  be  increased  by  adding  5  per- 
cent to  such  percentage;  except  that  in  no 
case  shall  the  Federal  share  payable  on  ac- 
count of  any  project  exceed  95  percent  of  the 
cost  of  such  project  as  a  result  of  increasing 
such  Federal  share  under  this  tutttection. 
SEC.  IIS  emergency  rsuef. 

(a)  Obugation  Ceiuno.- 

(1)  General  rule.— Section  12S(b)  of  title 
23,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  ttrik- 
ing  out  "shall  not  exceed  $30,000,000"  and 
all  that  foUowt  through  "1985)  in  any 
State."  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "in  a 
State  shall  not  exceed  $100,000,000. ". 

(2)  Retroactive  APPUCABiurv.-The 
amendment  made  by  paragraph  (1)  thall 
apply  urith  respect  to  natural  disasten  and 
catastrophic  failures  otxurring  after  Decem- 
ber 31.  1985. 

(b)  TERRITORIES.- 

(1)  Treated  as  states.— Section  125  of  such 
title  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  foUowing  new  subsection: 

"(d)  Treatment  of  Territories.— For  pur- 
poses of  this  section,  the  Vtryin  /stands, 
Guam,  ilTnerican  Samoa,  and  the  Common- 
wealth of  the  Northern  Mariana  Itlandt 
s?iaU  be  considered  to  be  States  and  parts  of 
the  United  States,  and  the  chief  executive  of- 
ficer of  each  such  territory  thall  be  consid- 
ered to  be  a  Governor  of  a  State  ". 

(2)  LlMTTATION   ON   OBUGATIONS.-The  fint 

sentence  of  svibsection  (b)  of  such  section 
125  is  amended  by  inserting  "(1)"  before 
"obligations"  and  tiy  inserting  iKfore  the 
period  at  the  end  Die  following:  ",  and  (2) 
the  total  obligations  for  projects  under  this 
section  in  any  fiscal  year  in  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands, Guam,  American  Samoa,  and  the 
Commonwealth  of  the  Northern  Mariana  It- 
landt thall  not  exceed  $5,000,000". 

(3)  Effective  date.— The  amendmenti 
made  by  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  thall  take 
effect  on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  thit 
Act 

SEC.  lit.  vehicle  weight. 

(a)  Exception  to  General  Vehicle  Weight 
Rule.— The  tecond  tentence  of  tubsection  (a) 
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oTawMOK  mttftUU  23.  United  State*  Code 
trdaUmg  to  veMele  weifht  UmUattotu  /or 
the  Imttntmte  tmttm),  U  mmended— 
m  ftv  Uuefttng  "(V"  befi)re  "U  thirtvtix 

fV  bw  imaeTttmg  ojter  'tk<iiy-«ir  Jtet  or 
man"  Me/bOowina:  ",  or  (1)  in  the  cote  of  a 
motor  tMMele  hmuUng  any  tank  trailer, 
dwmp  trUUer,  or  ocean  trunaport  container 
befOrt  September  1,  IMS.  ie  30  feet  or  more": 


(3)  bt  inaerting  a/ter  "except  in  the  cote  of 
Ou  ooenU  grou  weiiiht  of  any  group  of  tvao 
or  more  conieaMve  axlea"  the  foOawing: 
"oa  QMt  vdtieie  (other  than  a  wfticle  com- 
prUed  of  a  motor  oaMde  hauling  any  tank 
trmOer.  dump  trailer,  or  ocean  transport 
eomtatner  on  or  after  September  J,  J988J". 

(b)  WmaoLDOia  or  rvKDa.—Sub*ection 
(a)  of  racA  aectian  127  ia  amended  by  ntrik- 
img  out  "lapee." and  ineerting  in  lieu  thereof 
thefoUoming:  tapue  if  not  reUated  and  obli- 
gatod  witlkte  the  availabttUy  period  speci- 
fied in  section  llttbJW  of  thU  title. ". 

le)  OcMAH  nuiOKm-  OownuMn  Dkfimkd.— 
Sudi  section  127  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(c)  OcEAM  nuuaroKT  CfurrAmsR  Ds- 
mKD.— For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
"ocean  transport  container'  has  the  meaning 
given  the  term  freight  container'  by  the 
International  Standards  Organization  in 
Series  1.  Freit/ht  Containers.  3rd  Edition 
(reference  number  IS09$»-1979(E»  as  in 
effect  on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 

MbMCftoR.". 

(d)  CoMTOMMmo  AMKia>iiEifrs.—Such  sec- 
tion is  further  amended— 

(V  in  suJbsection  (a)  by  inserting  "Is  Gmn- 
MMAi.—"  before  "No  funds":  and 

(21  in  subsection  (bt  by  inserting  "Rsason- 
AMU  Accas.-"  bffore  "No  StaU". 
SMC  Its.  Tou  PAcatras. 

(aJ  Pnxrr  Phookam.— Section  129  of  title 
2X  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUotnng  new 
subsection: 

"(i>  PtLor  Procuuml— 

"(1)  AtnmMOA-noH  for  federal  participa- 
TJOM.— Subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  sub- 
section, the  Secretary  shall  est«Mish  a  pilot 
program  which  permits  Federal  participa- 
tion in  7  toU  facilities  on  the  same  basis  and 
in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  coiutruction 
Of  free  highways  under  this  chapter. 

"(2)    LaOTAnON   ON   TYPES    OF  FACIUTIES.— 

The  Secretary  may  only  permit  Federal  par- 
ticipation under  this  subsection  in  the  fol- 
lowing type  of  facilities: 

"(AJ  The  construction  of  a  new  toll  high- 
way, bridge,  or  tunnti  (other  than  a  highway 
on  the  Interstate  System). 

"(B)  the  reconstruction  of  an  existing 
highway,  bridge,  or  tunnel  to  expand  its  ca- 
pacity (other  than  a  highway,  bridge,  or 
tunnA  on  the  Interstate  System). 

"(3)  LaOTATJOM  OH  MVMBER  OF  FACILITIES.— 

The  Secretary  may  only  permit  Federal  par- 
ticipation under  this  subsection  in  7  facili- 
ttea.  One  of  such  facilities  shall  be  carried 
onU  in  each  of  the  fbUowing:  Orange  County, 
Cttlifomia,  the  State  of  Texas,  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania,  the  State  of  Florida,  and  the 
State  of  South  Carolina.  The  locations  of  the 
other  2  facilities  shall  be  at  the  discretion  of 
the  Secretary:  except  that  not  more  than  2 
faeilities  carried  out  under  this  sut>section 
may  be  located  in  a  State.  The  Governor  of 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania  shall  select  the  fa- 
cility to  be  carried  out  in  such  State. 

"(4)    LOBTAJTOH    OH    FEDERAL    SHARE.— Not- 

withatanding  any  other  provision  of  law. 
the  Federal  share  payable  for  the  construc- 
hon  or  reconstruction  of  a  toU  highway. 


bridge,  or  tuniiel  under  this  subsection  shall 
not  exceed  3S  percent 

"(S)      PVBUC      OWHERSHIP      REQUIREMENT.— 

Ea<A  highway,  bridge,  tunnel,  or  approach 
thereto  under  this  subsection  must  be  pub- 
licly 9wned  and  operated;  except  that,  under 
this  atil>section.  Federal  funds  may  partici- 
pate in  the  approaches  to  a  toll  highway,  toll 
bridge,  or  toU  tunnel  whether  the  highway, 
bridge,  or  tunnel  is  to  be  or  lias  been  con- 
structed by  a  State  or  other  piMic  authority. 

"(6>    LIMITATIONS    ON    USE    OF    REVENUES.— 

Before  the  Secretary  may  permit  Federal 
participation  under  this  subsection  in  a 
Stale,  the  State  highway  department  must 
enter  into  an  agreement  toith  the  Secretary 
which  provides  that  all  toll  revenues  re- 
ceived from  operation  of  the  tolled  facility 
constructed  or  reconstructed  under  this  sub- 
section wiU  be  used  only  on  the  tolled  facili- 
ty, and  only  for  construction  or  reconstruc- 
tion costs,  or  for  the  costs  necessary  for  the 
proper  operation,  maintenance,  and  debt 
service  of  the  tolled  facility,  including  resur- 
facing, reconstruction,  rehabilitation,  and 
restoratioTU 

"(7t  Limitation  on  federal  participation 
TO  ouaiNAL  construction.— Except  for  re- 
construction to  expand  capacity,  toU  facili- 
ties may  receive  Federal  participation  under 
this  chapter  only  once  for  the  original  con- 
struction or  reconstruction  of  the  facility. 

"(8)  Effect  on  apportionment.— T<M  mile- 
age constructed  or  reconstructed  under  this 
subsection  sfiall  not  be  used  to  increase  a 
State's  apportionment  under  any  apportion- 
ment/ormtUa. 

"(9)  New  toll  hiqhway  defined.— For  pur- 
poses of  this  subsection,  the  term  'new  toll 
highvay,  bridge,  or  tunnel'  shall  mean  ini- 
tial construction  of  a  highway,  bridge,  or 
tunnel  on  a  new  location  at  any  time  before 
it  is  open  to  traffic  and  shall  not  include 
any  improvements  to  a  toll  highway,  bridge, 
or  tunnel  after  it  is  open  to  traffic. ". 

<b)  Biennial  (Certification.— Such  section 
129  i$  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"(k)  Biennial  Certification.— 

"ID  To  aovERNOR.—Each  operator  of  toll 
road^  toll  tunnels,  toU  ferries,  and  toll 
bridges  (other  than  an  international  toll  fa- 
cility or  toll  facility  subject  to  an  agreement 
under  this  section  or  section  119(e)  of  this 
title)  on  a  Federal-aid  system  in  a  State 
shall  biennially  certify  to  Uie  (Sovemor  of 
the  State  Uiat  such  facilities  are  adequately 
maintained  and  that  Ote  operator  of  such 
toll  fbcility  has  the  ability  to  fund  the  re- 
placement or  repair  of  any  such  facilities 
ttiat  are  not  adequately  maintained  wittiout 
using  Federal-aid  highway  funds.  Failure  to 
certify  shall  preclude  Federal  funding  out  of 
the  Highway  Trust  Fund  of  any  facilities 
owned  or  operated  by  Oie  operator  of  such 
toll  facility. 

"(2)  Report  to  secretary.— TTie  Governor 
of  each  State  shaU  report  biennially  to  Oie 
Secretary  on  Oie  toll  facilities  subject  to 
paragraph  11)  of  this  subsection  with  respect 
to  wfeic/t  a  certification  has  been  made  in 
accordance  loith  paragraph  (1)  and  those 
with  respect  to  which  such  a  certification 
has  not  been  made.  If  funds  from  Oie  High- 
way Trust  Fund  are  used  to  repair  or  re- 
place toll  facilities  with  respect  to  which 
such  a  certification  has  or  has  not  been 
made,  Oie  apportionments  to  such  State  for 
the  fbUowing  fiscal  year  under  section  104  of 
this  title  shall  be  reduced  by  the  amount  of 
Higlnaay  Trust  Fund  moneys  expended  on 
such  facilities:  except  that  such  reduction 
shall  not  be  made  if  the  State  has  executed 
under  this  section  or  section  119(e)  of  this 


title  an  agreement  with  the  Secretary  cover- 
ing such  taU  facUities. ". 

(c)  VoiDOKi  OF  Certain  Aoreements.- 

(1)  West  VtROINIA  AND  KANSAS  TURNPIKES 
AND    FORT   MCHENRY    TUNNEL.— VpOU     the    rC- 

Quest  of  the  appropriate  State  highuMy  de- 
partment «J  the  West  Virginia  Turnpike  (I- 
77  in  the  BtaU  of  West  Virginia),  Oie  Fort 
McHenry  Tunnel,  Maryland,  and  the  Kansas 
Turnpike,  Kansas,  and  upon  such  depart- 
ment enteting  into  an  agreement  vHth  the 
Secretary  that  toll  revenues  from  operation 
of  the  tolled  facility  wHl  be  used  only  on 
such  facility  for  construction  and  recon- 
struction costs  and  for  the  costs  necessary 
for  the  proper  operation  and  debt  service  of 
such  facility  (including  resurfacing,  recon- 
struction, rehabilitation,  and  restoration), 
the  Secrettry  may  void  any  agreement  en- 
tered into  with  such  department  toith  re- 
spect to  such  facility  before  Oie  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  subsection  under  section 
129(a).  129(d),  or  129(e)  of  titU  23,  United 
Stales  Code. 

(2)  Newburoh-beacon  BRiDOE.—Upon  Oie 
request  of  the  New  York  State  Bridge  Au- 
thority with  respect  to  the  Newburgh-Beacon 
Bridge  arul  upon  such  Authority  entering 
into  an  agreement  with  the  Secretary  that 
toll  revenues  from  operation  of  such  ttridge 
xoiU  be  used  only  on  facilities  subject  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  such  Authority  for  construc- 
tion and  i>econstruction  costs  and  the  costs 
necessary  for  the  proper  operation  and  debt 
service  of  such  bridge  (including  resurfac- 
ing, reconstruction,  rehabilitation,  and  res- 
toration), the  Secretary  may  void  any  agree- 
ment entered  into  unth  such  operator  with 
respect  to  such  bridge  before  the  date  of  Oie 
enactment  of  this  subsection  under  section 
129(a),  129(d),  or  129(e)  of  title  23,  UniUd 
States  Code. 

(d)  ExTgNsiON  OF  Tolls  To  Finance  Cer- 
tain iNELtaiBLE  Construction  Expenses.— 
Notwithstanding  section  129(e)  of  title  23, 
United  Slates  Code,  upon  request  of  the 
State  of  Ftorlda,  the  Secretary  shaU  modify 
the  agreement  entered  into  with  Oie  highway 
department  of  such  State  under  such  section 
to  Thermit  the  collection  of  tolls  to  liquidate 
such  indebtedness  as  may  be  incurred  to  fi- 
nance any  cost  associated  with  a  feature  of 
a  project  on  the  toU  road  which  is  subject  to 
such  agreement  if  such  feature  is  a  feature 
which  the  Secretary  does  not  permit  Federal 
participation  urith  funds  apportioned  under 
section  l(M(b)(S)(A)  of  such  title  and  which 
is  recommended  to  be  ir^luded  as  a  part  of 
the  project  by  the  final  enmronmental 
impact  statement  unth  respect  to  such 
project 

SEC.  121.  RAILWA  Y-HIGHWA  Y  CROSSISCS. 

(a)  In  Oeneral.— Section  130  of  title  23, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding 
at  Oie  end  the  following  new  subsections: 

"(d)  SuHVEY  AND  Schedule  of  Projects.— 
Each  StaU  shaU  conduct  and  systematically 
maintain  a  survey  of  all  highways  to  identi- 
fy those  raUrxKui  crossings  which  may  re- 
quire separation,  relocation,  or  protective 
devices,  and  establish  and  implement  a 
schedule  0/  projects  for  this  purpose.  At  a 
minimum,  such  a  schedule  shall  provide 
signs  for  ill  railway-highvmy  crossings. 

"(e)  Funds  for  Protective  Devices.— At 
least  ii  of  the  funds  authorized  for  and  ex- 
pended under  this  section  shall  be  available 
for  Oie  iimtaJlation  of  protective  devices  at 
raUway-highuMy  crossings.  Sums  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  to  carry  out  this  section 
shaU  be  available  for  obligation  in  the  same 
manner  aa  funds  apportioned  under  section 
104(b)(1)  of  this  tiOe. 


"(f)  Apportionment.— 25  percent  of  the 
funds  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  carry 
out  this  section  shall  be  apportioned  to  the 
States  in  the  same  manner  as  sums  are  ap- 
portioned under  section  104(b)(2)  of  this 
title,  25  percent  of  such  funds  shall  be  appor- 
tioned to  the  States  in  the  same  manner  as 
sums  are  apportioned  under  section 
104(b)(6)  of  thU  Htle.  and  SO  percent  of  such 
funds  shall  be  apportioned  to  the  States  in 
the  ratio  that  total  railway-highway  cross- 
ings in  each  State  bears  to  the  total  of  such 
crossings  in  all  States.  The  Federal  share 
payable  on  account  of  any  project  financed 
with  funds  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
carry  out  this  section  shaU  be  90  percent  of 
the  cost  thereof. 

"(g)  Annual  Report.— Each  State  shall 
report  to  the  Secretary  not  later  than  Decem- 
ber 30  of  each  year  on  the  progress  being 
made  to  implement  the  railway-hightoay 
crossings  program  authorized  by  this  sec- 
tion and  the  effectiveness  of  such  improve- 
ments. Each  State  report  shall  contain  an 
assessment  of  Ou  costs  of  Oie  various  treat- 
ments employed  and  subsequent  accident  ex- 
perience at  improved  locatiOTis.  The  Secre- 
tary shall  submit  a  report  to  the  Committee 
on  Environment  and  Public  Works  of  the 
Senate  and  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
and  TraTisportation  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives not  later  than  April  1  of  each 
year,  on  Oie  progress  being  made  by  the 
State  in  implementing  projects  to  improve 
railway-highu>ay  crossings.  The  report  shall 
include,  but  iiot  be  limited  to,  the  number  of 
projects  undertaken,  their  distribution  by 
cost  range,  road  system,  nature  of  treatment, 
and  sultsequent  accident  experience  at  im- 
proved locations.  In  additUm,  the  Secre- 
tary's report  shall  analyze  and  evaluate 
each  State  program,  identify  any  State 
found  not  to  be  in  compliance  with  the 
schedule  of  improvements  required  by  sut>- 
section  (d)  and  include  recommendations 
for  future  implementation  of  the  railroad 
highroay  crossings  program. 

"(h)  Use  of  Funds  for  MATcmNO.-Funds 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  carry  out 
this  section  may  be  used  to  provide  a  local 
government  with  funds  to  be  used  on  a 
matching  basis  when  State  funds  are  avail- 
able which  may  only  be  spent  when  Oie  local 
government  produces  matching  funds  for 
the  improvement  of  railway-highway  cross- 
ings.". 

(b)  CoNFORMiNO  Amendment.— Section  203 
of  the  Highway  Safety  Act  of  1973  is  re- 
pealed. 

SBC.  121.  INDIAN  EMPLOYMENT  and  CONTRACTINa 

Section  140  of  title  23,  United  StaUs  Code, 
is  amended  by  adding  at  Oie  end  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(d)  Indian  Employment  and  Contract- 
ing.—Consistent  with  section  703(i)  of  the 
CivU  RighU  Act  of  1964  (42  U.S.C.  2000e- 
2(i)),  nothing  in  this  section  shall  preclude 
the  preferential  employment  of  Indians 
living  on  or  near  a  reservation  on  projects 
and  contracts  on  Indian  reservation  roads. 
The  Secretary  shall  cooperate  loith  Indian 
tribal  governments  and  the  States  to  imple- 
ment this  subsection. ". 

SSC  I2X  BRIDGE  PROGRAM. 

(a)  Discretionary  Prooram.— Section 
144(g)  of  title  23,  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(g)  Set  Asides.— 

"(1)  Discretionary  bridge  program.— Of 
the  amount  authorized  per  fiscal  year  for 
each  of  fiscal  years  1987.  1988.  1989.  1990. 
and  1991  by  section  106(a)(5)  of  the  Federal- 
Aid  Highway  Act  of  1987.  all  but 
$225,000,000  per  fiscal  year  shall  be  appor- 


tioned as  provided  in  subsection  (e)  of  this 
section.  $225,000,000  per  fiscal  year  of  Oie 
amount  authorized  for  each  of  such  fiscal 
years  shall  be  available  for  obligation  on  the 
date  of  each  such  apportionment  in  the 
same  manner  and  to  the  same  extent  as  the 
sums  apportioned  on  such  date,  except  that 
the  obligation  of  such  $225,000,000  shall, 
subject  to  section  149(d)  of  the  Federal-Aid 
Highway  Act  of  1987,  be  at  the  discretion  of 
the  Secretary. 

"(2)     EUOIBLE    DISCRETIONARY    PROIECTS.- 

Subject  to  section  149(d)  of  the  Federal-Aid 
Highway  Act  of  1987,  amounts  made  avail- 
able by  paragraph  (1)  for  obligation  at  the 
discretion  of  the  Secretary  may  be  obligated 
only— 

"(A)  for  a  project  for  a  highuMy  bridge  the 
replacement  or  rehabilitation  cost  of  which 
is  more  Oian  $10,000,000,  and 

"(B)  for  a  project  for  a  highway  bridge  the 
replacement  or  rehabilitation  cost  of  which 
is  less  than  $10,000,000  if  such  cost  is  at 
least  twice  the  amount  apportioned  to  the 
State  in  which  such  bridge  is  located  under 
subsection  (e)  for  the  fiscal  year  in  which 
application  is  made  for  a  grant  for  such 
bridge. 

"(3)  Off-system  BRiDaES.—Not  less  than  IS 
percent  nor  more  than  35  percent  of  Oie 
amount  apportioned  to  each  State  in  each  of 
fiscal  years  1987,  1988.  1989.  1990.  and  1991. 
shall  be  expended  for  projects  to  replace  or 
rehabilitate  highway  bridges  located  on 
public  roads,  other  than  those  on  a  Federal- 
aid  system.  The  Secretary  after  consultation 
with  the  State  and  local  officials  may,  icith 
respect  to  a  State,  reduce  the  requirement 
for  expenditure  for  bridges  not  on  a  Federal- 
aid  system  when  the  Secretary  determines 
Oiat  such  State  htis  inadequate  needs  to  jus- 
tify such  expenditure. ". 

(b)  Appucabiuty  of  the  General  Bridge 
Act  of  1948.—  Section  144(h)  of  such  title  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "which  are  not  subject 
to  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  tide,  and"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "(1)":  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  Oie  period  at  the  end 
thereof  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ",  and 
(2)  which  are  (a)  not  tidal,  or  (b)  if  tidal, 
used  only  by  recreational  l>oating,  fishing, 
and  other  small  vessels  less  than  21  feet  in 
length. ". 

(c)  Inventories  and  Reports.— Section 
144(i)  of  such  title  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(i)  Inventories  and  Reports.— "The  Secre- 
tary shall— 

"(1)  report  to  Oie  Committee  on  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works  of  the  Senate  and 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Trans- 
portation of  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  projects  approved  under  this  section; 

"(2)  annually  revise  the  current  invento- 
ries authorized  by  subsections  (b)  and  (c)  of 
this  section; 

"(3)  report  to  such  committees  on  such  in- 
ventories: and 

"(4)  report  to  such  committees  such  recom- 
mendations as  the  Secretary  may  have  for 
improvements  of  the  program  authorized  by 
this  sectiorL 

Such  reports  shall  tie  sulrmitted  to  such  com- 
mittees biennially  at  the  same  time  as  Oie 
report  required  by  section  307(e)  of  this  title 
is  submitted  to  Congress. ". 

(d)  Bridges  To  Replace  Destroyed 
Bridges  and  Ferryboat  Service.— 

(1)  In  general.— Section  144  of  such  title  is 
amended  by  redesignating  subsection  (m), 
and  any  references  thereto,  as  subsection  (p) 
and  by  inserting  after  subsection  (I)  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsectiOTL 


"(m)  Replacement  of  Destroyed  BRmaes 
and  Ferryboat  Service.- 

"(1)  General  rule.— Notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  this  section  or  of  any 
other  provision  of  law,  a  State  may  utilize 
any  of  Ote  funds  provided  under  this  section 
to  construct  any  bridge  v^ich— 

"(A)  replaces  any  low  water  crossing  (re- 
gardless of  the  length  of  such  low  water 
crossing), 

"(B)  replaces  any  bridge  lohich  was  de- 
stroyed prior  to  1965, 

"(C)  replaces  any  ferry  which  was  in  exist- 
ence on  January  1.  1984,  or 

"(D)  replaces  any  road  bridges  rendered 
obsolete  as  a  result  of  United  Stales  Corps  of 
Engineers  flood  control  or  channelization 
projects  and  not  rebuilt  with  funds  from  the 
United  States  Corps  of  Engineers. 

"(2)  Federal  share.— The  Federal  share 
payable  on  any  bridge  construction  carried 
out  under  paragraph  (1)  shall  be  80  percent 
of  the  cost  of  such  constructUm. ". 

(2)  AppucABiLrrr.—The  amendment  made 
by  subsection  (a)  shall  apply  to  funds  appor- 
tioned to  Oie  States  under  section  144  of  title 
23,  United  States  Code,  after  September  30, 
1986. 

(3)  Conforming  modification  of  appor- 
tionment FORMULA.— Subsection  (e)  of  such 
section  is  amended  by  inserting  after  the 
third  sentence  Oie  following  new  sentence: 
"For  purposes  of  the  preceding  sentence,  the 
total  cost  of  deficient  bridges  in  a  State  and 
in  all  States  shall  be  reduced  by  the  total 
cost  of  any  highujay  bridges  constructed 
under  sut»ection  (m)  in  such  State,  relating 
to  replacement  of  destroyed  bridges  and  fer- 
ryboat services. ". 

(e)  Off-System  Bridge  Program.— Such 
section  144  is  further  amended  by  inserting 
after  subsection  (I)  the  following  new  sultsec- 
tion: 

"(n)  Off-System  Bridge  Program.— Not- 
withstanding any  other  provision  of  law, 
with  respect  to  any  project  not  on  a  Federal- 
aid  system  for  the  replacement  of  a  bridge  or 
rehabilitation  of  a  bridge  which  is  wholly 
funded  from  State  and  local  sources,  is  eligi- 
ble for  Federal  funds  under  this  section,  is 
noncontroversial,  is  certified  by  the  State  to 
have  been  carried  out  in  accordance  with  all 
standards  applicable  to  such  projects  under 
this  section,  and  is  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary upon  completion  to  be  no  longer  a  defi- 
cient bridge,  any  amount  expended  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  subsection 
from  State  and  local  sources  for  such  project 
in  excess  of  20  percent  of  the  cost  of  con- 
struction thereof  may  be  credited  to  the  non- 
Federal  share  of  the  cost  of  Oie  projects  in 
such  State  which  are  eligible  for  Federal 
funds  under  this  section.  Such  crediting 
shall  be  in  accordance  with  such  procedures 
as  Oie  Secretary  may  establish  ". 

<f)  Historic  Bridges.— 

(1)  Findings.— Congress  hereby  finds  and 
declares  it  to  be  in  the  national  interest  to 
encourage  the  rehabilitation,  reuse  and  pres- 
ervation of  bridges  significant  in  American 
history,  architecture,  engineering  and  cul- 
ture. Historic  bridges  are  im,portant  links  to 
our  past,  serve  as  safe  and  vital  transporta- 
tion routes  in  the  present,  and  can  represent 
significant  resources  for  the  future. 

(2/  PROGRAM.-Such  section  144  is  further 
amended  by  inserting  after  subsection  (I)  the 
following  new  sulisection: 

"(o)  Historic  Bridge  Program.- 

"(1)  Coordination.— The  Secretary  shall, 
in  cooperation  with  the  States,  implement 
the  programs  described  in  this  section  in  a 
manner  that  encourages  the  inventory,  re- 
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safety  inspection  and  evaluation  of  all  high- 
wau  bridaes. 


SEC  127.  FUNDING  FOR  BICYCLE  MKUECTS. 

The  second  sentence  of  tectum.  217(hl/U  nf 


under  or  in  connection  with  thia  subsection. 
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tenttouc  rHtabUUaUtm,  adapUve  reiue,  and 
Aiiun  timdg  t^hUUnic  hrtdget. 

"(It  SroK  mmnomr.—The  Secretary  shall 
regttire  tmeh  State  to  complete  an  inventory 
9f  aO  6fWSa  on  and  off  the  Federal-aid 
awetem  to  determine  their  historic  tiffnifi- 


"(3)  Muaaajrr.—IteaeonalUe  costs  associ- 
ated wtffi  actions  to  preserve,  or  reduce  the 
impact  of  a  pniect  urtder  this  chapter  on, 
the  hiMtoric  tntegrity  of  hUtoric  bridge* 
•hoB  be  eligible  at  reimfrunoMe  protect  costs 
under  this  titU  (intinding  this  seetionJ  if 
the  toad  capacity  and  safety  features  of  the 
brtdge  are  ademinte  to  serve  the  intended 
nee  far  the  We  of  the  bridge;  except  that  in 
the  ease  of  a  bridge  which  is  no  longer  used 
for  motorieed  vehicular  trafytc,  the  costs  eli- 
gible as  reimburuMe  pniect  costs  pursuant 
to  this  tubeeetion  riutt  not  exceed  the  esti- 
mated coat  cf  demolition  of  such  bridge. 

"(4f  PBtaMVA7TOM.—Any  State  vhieh  pro- 
poses to  demoUsh  a  historic  bridge  for  a  re- 
placement pniect  with  funds  made  avail- 
able to  carry  out  this  section  shaU  first 
make  the  bridge  available  for  donation  to  a 
State,  loealUy,  or  responsible  private  entity 
if  SUA  State.  toeoHty,  or  responsible  entity 
enters  into  an  agreement  to— 

"I A)  maintain  the  bridge  and  the  features 
that  give  it  its  historic  significance;  and 

"(B)  assume  aU  future  legal  and  financial 
responsibility  far  the  bridge,  which  may  in- 
clude an  agreement  to  hold  the  State  high- 
way agency  harmless  in  any  liability  action. 
Costs  incurred  by  the  State  to  preserve  the 
historic  bridge,  in^uding  funds  made  avail- 
oMe  to  the  State,  locality,  or  private  entity 
to  enable  it  to  accept  the  bridge,  shall  be  eli- 
gVbU  as  reimbursable  protect  costs  under 
this  chapter  iip  to  an  amount  not  to  exceed 
the  cost  of  demolition.  Any  bridge  preserved 
pursuant  to  this  paragraph  shall  thereafter 
not  be  tUgUtle  for  any  other  funds  author- 
ixed  pursuant  to  title. 

"(5)  HoTOKic  aMiDOM  ixnNED.—As  used  in 
Otis  subeectton,  "historic  bridge'  means  any 
bridge  that  U  lUted  on.  or  aigibUfor  lUting 
on,  the  National  Register  of  Historic 
Places.". 

(3)  SrvDY.— 

<A)  TmjuaroKTATioii  hkskarch  aouuto.—The 
Secretary  shall  make  appropriate  arrange- 
ments with  the  TrantportaMon  Research 
Board  of  the  NeMonal  Academy  of  Sciences 
to  carry  out  a  study  on  the  effects  of  the 
bridge  program  conducted  under  section  144 
of  tiOe  23,  United  States  Code,  on  the  preser- 
vation and  niuibilitation  of  historic 
bridges.  The  Transportation  Research  Board 
shall  also  develop  recommendations  of  spe- 
cific standards  which  shaU  apply  only  to  the 
nhabOUaUon  of  hietoric  bridges,  arui  shall 
provide  an  anolyti*  of  any  other  factors 
which  would  serve  to  enhance  the  rehabilita- 
tUtn  of  historic  bridges. 

(B)  RMTOKT.—Not  later  than  1  year  after 
entering  into  appropriate  arrangements 
under  subparagraph  (AJ.  the  Transportation 
Research  Board  shaU  submit  to  the  Secre- 
tary and  the  Committee  on  Entrironment 
and  Public  Works  of  the  SetuUe  and  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Tyanjpor- 
tetion  of  the  Houae  of  Representatives  a 
report  on  the  results  of  the  study  conducted 
under  subparagraph  (AJ  and  on  the  recom- 
mendatitms  developed  purstiant  to  subpara- 
graph (AJ. 

(gj  State  MATCHma  StUMM.—The  State  or 
local  governmental  matdting  share  for  the 
Colder  Bridge  protect  being  cotutructed 
under  title  23.  United  States  Code,  across 
the  St  Joe  River,  19  mUea  east  ofSL  Maries, 
Idaho,  including  approaches— 


(IJ  may  be  credited  by  the  fair  market 
value  of  land  incorporated  into  the  project 
if  Uie  land  is  in  addition  to  existing  ptMic 
right-qf-tDay  and  is  donated  to  the  State  or 
local  government; 

(2)  wiay  be  credited  by  the  fair  market 
value  of  corutruction  on  the  project  per- 
formed by  or  donated  to  the  State  or  local 
government;  and 

(3)  may  be  credited  by  the  fair  market 
value  of  preliminary  engineering  and  the 
prepamtion  of  an  environmental  impact 
statement  performed  try  or  donated  to  the 
State  or  local  government; 

before,  on,  or  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act 

<h)  DiscnmosARY  Bridge  Criteiua.— Sec- 
tion Itl  of  the  Highway  Improvement  Act  of 

1982  (23  U.S.C.  144  note)  is  amended  by  in- 
serting before  the  period  at  the  end  of  the 
second  sentence  ",  including  a  bridge  re- 
placement of  lohich  was  partially  funded 
under  the  Supplemental  Appropriations  Act, 

1983  (97  Stat  341  J". 

(i)  Jamestown  Bridoe.— Federal-aid  high- 
way funds  may  be  expended  on  Oie  James- 
town Bridge  project  connecting  the  main- 
land  of  Rhode  Island  loith  Oie  Island  of 
Jamestown  only — 

(IJ  if  the  bridge  meets  all  requirements 
and  standards  of  title  23,  United  States 
Code,  and  any  other  applicable  Federal  law; 
and 

(2 J  if  the  railing  of  the  bridge— 

(AJ  it  designed  to  provide  motorists  toith  a 
view  of  the  surrounding  natural  areas  com- 
parable to  the  view  provided  by  the  Newport 
Bridge  in  Rhode  Island; 

(B)  has  been  proven  to  be  crash  iDorthy 
through  full  scale  testing  in  accordance  v>ith 
currently  accepted  test  criteria. 

SSC.  124.  MIMMt/JU  ALLOCATION. 

(a J  PiAMNiNO  AS  a  FmaxABLE  Item;  Treat- 
MEMT  or  Withheld  Apportionments.— Section 
1S7  of  title  23,  United  States  Code,  is  amend- 
ed by  redesignating  subsection  (cJ,  and  any 
references  Oiereto,  as  subsection  (eJ  and  by 
inserting  after  subsection  (b)  the  following 
new  subsections: 

"(cJ  Limitation  on  Planning  Expendi- 
tures.—One-half  of  1  percent  of  amounts  al- 
located to  each  Stale  under  this  section  in 
any  fiacal  year  may  be  available  for  expend- 
iture fbr  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  re- 
guirentents  of  section  134  of  this  title  (relat- 
ing to  transportation  planning).  1  and  V, 
percent  of  the  amounts  allocated  to  each 
State  under  this  section  in  any  fiscal  year 
may  be  available  for  expenditure  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  out  activities  referred  to 
in  subeection  (c)  of  section  307  of  this  title 
(relating  to  transportation  planning  and  re- 
searchj. 

"(d)  Treatment  of  Withheld  Apportion- 
ments.—For  purposes  of  subsection  (a),  any 
funds  which,  tmt  for  section  154(f)  or  158(aJ 
of  thit  title  or  any  other  provision  of  law 
under  which  Federal-aid  highway  funds  are 
loithJield  from  apportionment,  would  be  ap- 
portioned to  a  State  in  a  fiscal  year  under  a 
section  referred  to  in  subsection  (aJ  shall  be 
treated  as  being  apportioned  in  such  year. ". 

(b)  Program  for  Fiscal  Years  1987  ahd 
Therkuter.— Section  157(a)  of  title  23, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting 
"(1)  FISCAL  YEARS  i$t4-i»i7.—"  bcforc  "In  the 
fiscal  year"  and  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  foUowing  new  paragraphs: 

"(2)  Fiscal  years  t»i7  and  i»ss.—In  fiscal 
years  1987  and  1988,  on  October  1,  or  as 
soon  as  possible  Uiereafter,  the  Secretary 
sluUl  allocate  among  the  States  amounts  suf- 
ficient to  ensure  that  a  State's  percentage  of 
the  total  apportionments  in  each  such  fiscal 
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year  and  dOoeations  for  the  prior  fiscal  year 
for  Federal'aid  highway  programs  (except 
tdlocations  for  emergency  r^ief  in  accord- 
ance U)ith  section  125  of  thU  Htle.  the  Inter- 
state corutruction  discretionary  program  in 
accordance  with  section  118(bJ(2J  of  this 
title,  forest  highways,  Indian  reaervation 
roads,  and  parkways  and  park  roads  in  ac- 
cordance with  section  202  of  this  tUle,  high- 
way related  safety  grants  authorieed  by  sec- 
tion 402  of  this  title,  nonconstruction  safety 
grants  authorized  by  sections  402,  409.  and 
408  of  this  title,  and  Bureau  of  Motor  Carri- 
er Safety  Otants  authorized  by  section  404 
of  Oie  Surface  Transportation  Assistance 
Act  of  1982J  shall  not  be  less  than  85  percent 
of  the  percentage  of  estimated  tax  payments 
attributable  to  highway  users  in  the  State 
paid  into  the  Highway  Trust  Fund,  other 
Oian  the  Mass  Transit  Account,  in  the  latest 
fiscal  year  fbr  which  data  are  available. 

"(3 J  THER$ArrER.— 

"(AJ  OsNtXAL  Rvix.—In  fiscal  year  1989 
and  each  fiacal  year  thereafter,  on  October  1, 
or  as  soon  as  possible  thereafter,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  allocate  among  the  States 
amounts  sufficient  to  ensure  that  a  State's 
percentage  of  the  total  apportionments  in 
each  such  fbcal  year  and  allocations  for  Oie 
prior  fiscal  year  for  Federal-aid  highway 
programs  (accept  allocations  for  forest  high- 
ways. Indian  reservation  roads,  and  park- 
ways and  park  roads  in  accordance  with 
section  202  of  this  title,  highway  related 
safety  grants  authorized  by  section  402  of 
this  title,  nonconstruction  safety  grants  au- 
thorized by  sections  402,  406,  and  408  of  this 
title,  and  Bureau  of  Motor  Carrier  Safety 
Grants  authorized  by  section  404  of  the  Sur- 
face Transportation  Assistance  Act  of  1982) 
shall  not  be  less  than  85  percent  of  Oie  per- 
centage of  Climated  tax  payments  attribut- 
able to  highway  users  in  the  State  paid  into 
the  Highway  Trust  Fund,  other  than  Oie 
Mass  TrarUit  Account,  in  the  latest  fiscal 
year  for  which  data  are  available. 

"(B)  ExctpnoN  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  i»ii.— Not- 
withstanding suliparagraph  (A),  the  amount 
allocated  td  the  State  of  California  under 
this  paragraph  in  fiscal  year  1989  shall  be 
Oie  amount  which  would  be  allocated  to 
such  State  under  this  subsection  if  para- 
graph (2J  were  in  effect  for  such  fiscal 
year. ". 

(dJ  Authorization  of  Appropriations.— 
Subsection  4eJ  of  such  secti€>n  157,  as  redes- 
ignated by  subsection  (aJ  of  this  section,  is 
amended  by  strUcing  out  "September  30, 
1983,  September  30,  1984,  September  30, 
1985,  and  September  30,  1986"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "on  or  after  Septemt>er  30, 
1983". 

(eJ  Conforming  Amendments.— Subsection 
(a  J  of  such  Section  157  is  amended— 

(IJ  by  indenting  and  aligning  paragraph 
(1),  as  designated  by  subsection  (b)  of  this 
section,  wUh  paragraphs  (2)  and  (3J,  as 
added  by  such  subsection  (bJ;  and 

(2J  by  inserting  "General  Rules.—"  after 
"(a  J". 

SKC  lU.  NAflONAL  BRIDGE  INSPECTION  PROGRAH. 

(aJ  In  Qeneral.— Chapter  1  of  title  23, 
United  Stales  Code,  is  amended  by  striking 
out  section  151  (relating  to  pavement  mark- 
ing demonstration  programJ  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  Oie  following: 

"§  ISl.  NaUefml  bridge  insfeeOon  program 

"(aJ  NATtOf-A!,  Bridge  Inspection  Stand- 
ards.—The  Secretary,  in  consultation  with 
Oie  State  highway  departments  and  interest- 
ed and  knasoledgeable  private  organizations 
and  individuals,  sfiall  establish  national 
bridge  inspection  standartls  for  Oie  proper 


safety  inspection  and  evaluation  of  all  high- 
way bridges. 

"(bJ  MmnruM  Requixemknts  of  Inspection 
Standards.— Tlie  standards  established 
under  subsection  (aJ  shall,  at  a  minimum— 

"(1)  specify,  in  detail.  Oie  method  by 
which  such  inspections  shall  be  carried  out 
l)y  the  States; 

"(2J  esUMish  the  maximum  time  period 
between  inspections; 

"(3J  establish  Oie  Qualification  for  those 
charged  with  carrying  out  Oie  inspections; 

"(4J  reguire  each  State  to  maintain  and 
make  available  to  the  Secretary  upon  re- 
guest— 

"(AJ  written  reports  an  the  results  of  high- 
way bridge  inspections  together  with  nota- 
tions of  any  action  taken  pursuant  to  the 
findings  of  such  inspections;  and 

"(BJ  current  inventory  data  for  all  high- 
way bridges  reflecting  the  findings  of  the 
most  recent  highway  bridge  inspections  con- 
ducted; and 

"(5 J  establish  a  procedure  for  nationcU  cer- 
tification of  highway  Irridge  inspectors. 

"(cJ  Training  Program  for  Bridge  Inspec- 
tors.—The  Secretary,  in  cooperation  vnth 
the  State  highway  departments,  shall  estab- 
lish a  program  designed  to  train  appropri- 
ate governmental  employees  to  carry  out 
highway  bridge  inspections.  Such  training 
program  shall  be  revised  from  time  to  time 
to  take  into  account  new  and  improved 
technigues. 

"(d)  Availability  of  Funds.— To  carry  out 
this  section,  the  Secretary  may  use  funds 
made  available  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  section  104(aJ,  section  307(a),  and  section 
144  of  this  UOe.". 

(bJ  CoNFORtaNG  Amendments.— (1)  The 
analysis  for  chapter  1  of  such  title  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  Oie  item  relating  to  sec- 
tion 151  and  inserting  in  lieu  Oiereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 
"151.  National  bridge  inspection  program. ". 

(2)  Section  116  of  such  title  (relating  to 
highway  maintenance)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  subsections  (d)  and  (e). 

SEC  in.  INCOME  FROM  AIRSPACE  RIGHTS-OP-  WA  Y. 

(a)  Requirement.— Chapter  1  of  title  23, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  strOcing 
out  section  156  (relating  to  highways  cross- 
ing Federal  projects)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  foUowing: 
"8 15S.  Ineeme  from  airspaee  rights-of-wof 

"States  shaU  charge,  as  a  minimum,  fair 
market  value,  with  exceptions  granted  at  the 
discretion  of  Oie  Secretary  for  social,  envi- 
ronmental, and  economic  mitigation  pur- 
poses, for  Oie  sale,  use,  lease,  or  lease  renew- 
als (other  than  for  utility  use  and  occupan- 
cy or  for  transportation  projects  eligH>le  for 
assistance  under  this  title)  of  right-of-way 
airspace  acquired  as  a  result  of  a  project 
funded  in  whole  or  in  part  with  Federal  as- 
sistance made  ax>ailable  from  the  Highway 
Trust  Fund  (other  than  the  Mass  Transit  Ac- 
count). This  section  applies  to  new  airspace 
usage  proposals,  reneioals  of  prior  agree- 
ments, arrangements,  or  leases  entered  into 
by  the  State  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of  1987.  The 
Federal  share  of  net  income  from  the  reve- 
nues obtained  by  the  Stale  for  sales,  uses,  or 
leases  (including  lease  renewals)  under  this 
section  shaU  be  used  by  the  State  for  projects 
eligibU  under  this  title. ". 

(bJ  Conforming  Amendment.— The  analysis 
for  such  diopter  is  amended  by  striJdng  out 
the  item  relating  to  section  156  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"156.  Income  from  airspace  rights-of-way. ". 


SEC  117.  FUNDING  FOR  BICYCLE  PROIBCTS. 

The  second  sentence  of  section  217(bJ(lJ  of 
title  23,  United  States  Code.  U  amended  by 
inserting  "and  sums  apportioned  or  allocat- 
ed for  highway  substitute  projects  in  accord- 
ance with  section  103(eJ(4J  of  thU  title" 
after  "title". 

SEC    Its.    STRATEGIC   HIGHWAY   RESEARCH    PRO- 
GRAM. 

Section  307  of  title  23,  United  States  Code 
(relating  to  research  and  t^nningJ,  is 
amended  by  redesignating  stibsections  (dJ 
and  (eJ  (and  any  references  Oiereto)  as  sub- 
sections (e)  and  (f),  respectively,  and  by  in- 
serting after  sulisection  (c)  the  foUowing 
new  subsection: 

"(d)  Strategic  Highway  Research  Pro- 
gram.— 

"(1)  Establishment.— TTie  Secretary,  in 
consultation  with  the  American  Association 
of  State  Highway  and  Transportation  Offi- 
cials, shaU  carry  out  such  research  develop- 
ment, and  technology  transfer  activities  as 
the  Secretary  determines  to  be  strategicaUy 
important  to  the  national  highway  trans- 
portation system. 

"(2)  CooPERATTVE  AQREEMEHTS.—The  Secre- 
tary may  make  grants  to,  and  enter  into  co- 
operative agreements  with  the  American  As- 
sociation of  State  Highway  and  Tiansporta- 
tion  Officials  and  Oie  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  to  carry  out  such  activities  under 
this  subsection  as  Oie  Secretary  determines 
are  appropriate.  Advance  payments  may  be 
made  as  necessary  to  carry  out  the  program 
under  this  subsection. 

"(3)  Period  of  availability.— Funds  set 
aside  to  carry  out  this  subtection  shaU 
remain  availalUe  for  the  fiscal  year  in  which 
such  funds  are  made  available  and  the  three 
succeeding  fiscal  years. 

"(4)  Set  aside.— As  soon  as  practicable 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the  Feder- 
al-Aid Highway  Act  of  1987  in  fiscal  year 
1987  and  on  October  1  of  each  of  fiscal  years 
1988,  1989,  1990,  and  1991,  the  Secretary 
shaU  set  aside  to  carry  out  this  subsection 
not  to  exceed  one-quarter  of  1  percent  of  the 
funds  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for 
such  fiscal  year  for  the  Federal-aid  systems, 
for  highway  assistance  programs  under  sec- 
tion 103(e)(4)  of  this  title,  for  bridge  replace- 
ment and  rehabilitation  under  section  144 
of  this  title,  for  elimination  of  hazards 
under  section  152  of  this  title,  and  for  elimi- 
nation of  hazards  of  railtoay-highvMy  cross- 
ings under  section  130  of  this  title  In  Oie 
case  of  funds  authorized  for  apportionment 
on  the  Interstate  System,  Oie  Secretary  shaU 
set  aside  that  portion  of  such  funds  (suttject 
to  the  overaU  limitation  of  one-quarter  of  1 
percent)  in  the  year  next  preceding  the  fiscal 
year  for  which  such  funds  are  authorized  for 
such  System. 

"(5)  Annual  report.— The  Secretary  shall 
transmit  a  report  annuaUy  t>eginning  on 
January  1,  1988,  to  the  Committee  on  Envi- 
ronment and  Public  Works  of  the  Senate 
and  Oie  Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
Transportation  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives which  provides  information  on  the 
progress  and  research  findings  Oie  program 
conducted  under  this  subsection. 

"(6)  Limitation  of  remedies.— 

"(A)  Same  remedy  as  if  unfted  states.— The 
remedy  against  the  United  States  provided 
by  sections  1346(b)  and  2672  of  title  28. 
United  States  Code,  for  injury,  loss  of  prop- 
erty, personal  injury,  or  death  shaU  apply  to 
any  claim  against  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  for  money  damages  for  injury,  loss 
of  property,  personal  injury,  or  death  caused 
by  any  negligent  or  wrongful  act  or  omis- 
sion   arising    from    activities    conducted 


under  or  in  connection  with  this  subsection. 
Any  such  claim  shaU  be  subject  to  the  Hmi- 
tatitms  and  exceptions  which  would  be  ap- 
plicable to  such  claim  if  such  claim  were 
against  the  United  States.  With  respect  to 
any  such  claim,  Oie  Secretary  shaU  be  treat- 
ed as  Oie  head  of  the  appropriate  Federal 
agency  for  purposes  of  sections  2672  and 
2675  of  such  Htle. 

"(B)  EXCLUSrVENESS  OF  REMEDY.— The 
remedy  referred  to  in  subparagraph  (A)  shaU 
be  exclusive  of  any  other  civil  action  or  pro- 
ceeding for  the  purpose  of  determining  li- 
ability arising  from  any  such  act  or  omis- 
sion without  regard  to  when  Oie  act  or  omis- 
sion occurred. 

"(CJ  Treatment.— Employees  of  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences  and  other  indi- 
xjiduals  appointed  by  the  President  of  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences  and  acting 
on  its  behalf  in  connection  with  activities 
carried  out  under  this  subsection  shaU  be 
treated  as  if  they  are  employees  of  the  Feder- 
al Government  under  section  2671  of  title 
28,  United  States  Code,  for  purposes  of  a 
citnl  action  or  proceeding  with  respect  to  a 
claim  described  in  subparagraph  (AJ;  and 
Oie  civil  action  or  proceeding  shaU  proceed 
in  the  same  manner  as  any  proceeding 
under  chapter  1 71  of  such  title,  or  any  pro- 
ceeding under  chapter  171  of  such  title  or 
ayytion  against  the  United  States  filed  pursu- 
ant to  section  1346(bJ  of  such  tide,  and  shall 
be  stUiiect  to  the  limitations  and  exceptions 
applicable  to  such  a  proceeding  or  action. 

"(D)  Removal.— Upon  certification  by  the 
Attorney  General  that  a  civil  action  or  pro- 
ceding  unth  respect  to  a  claim  described  in 
subparagraph  (A)  is  being  brought  in  a  State 
court,  such  civil  action  or  proceeding  shaU 
be  removed  from  the  State  court  wiOiout 
bond  at  any  time  before  trial  by  the  Attorney 
General  to  the  district  court  of  the  United 
States  for  the  district  and  ditdsion  embrac- 
ing the  place  wherein  it  is  pending  and  the 
proceeding  shaU  be  deemed  a  tort  action 
brought  against  Oie  United  States  under  the 
provisions  of  title  28,  United  States  Code. 
For  purposes  of  removal,  the  certification  of 
the  Attorney  General  under  this  subpara- 
graph shaU  be  conclusive. 

"(E)  Sources  or  payments.— Payment  of 
any  award,  compromise,  or  settlement  of  a 
civil  action  or  proceeding  with  respect  to  a 
claim  described  in  subparagraph  (AJ  shaU  be 
paid  first  out  of  insurance  maintained  by 
the  National  Academy  of  Sciences,  second 
from  funds  made  available  to  carry  out  this 
subsection,  and  then  from  sums  made  avail- 
able under  section  1304  of  title  31,  United 
Stales  Code.  For  purposes  of  such  section, 
such  an  aioard,  compromise,  or  settlement 
shaU  be  deemed  to  t>e  a  judgment,  award,  or 
settlement  payable  under  section  2414  or 
2672  of  tiOe  28,  United  Slates  Code.  The  Sec- 
retary may  establish  a  reserve  of  funds  made 
available  to  carry  out  this  subsection  for 
making  payments  under  this  paragraj^  ". 

SEC.  lit.  HICHWA  r  PLANNING  AND  RESEARCH. 

Section  307(c)(1)  of  title  23,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  after  "section 
104  of  this  title"  the  following:  "and  for 
highway  projects  under  section  103(eJ(4)". 

SEC.  11$.  WILDFLOWERS. 

Section  319  of  titU  23.  United  States  Code, 
is  amended  by  inserting  "(aJ  Landscape  and 
Roadside  Development.—"  ttefore  "The  Sec- 
retary" and  by  adding  at  the  end  Oiereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(b)  Planting  of  Wildflowers.— 
"(1)  General  rule.— The  Secretary  shaU  re- 
quire the  planting  of  natix>e  wUdflower  seeds 
or  seedlings,  or  both  as  part  of  any  land- 
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(3J  Section  163(oJ  of  the  Federal-Aid  High-     kncnim    as    the    "Bridge   Act   of  1906",    is     making  needed  recommendations  as  aoon  as 
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acmptmg  vniaet  mitder  OtU  tetton.  At  least  V, 
t4 1  vtntmt  vt  tht  fwtda  expended  for  inch 
kmdaemflMg  mieet  mImO  be  used  for  such 


"W  Wtmm.—The  reviirements  of  this 
tutmetdo*  may  be  vaived  by  the  Secretary  if 
m  State  eertt/let  that  native  wOdflovoers  or 
meMngs  cannot  be  grmm  satisfactorUy  or 
plOMttng  areas  are  HmUed  or  otherwise  used 
for  aoriemttural  purposes. 

"13)  (ywn.— Nothing  in  this  subsection 
stall  be  construed  to  prohibit  the  acceptance 
of  native  wOdJIower  seeds  or  seedlings  do- 
nated fiy  civic  orgamlMations  or  other  orya- 
wiaoMoM  amf  individuals  to  be  used  in 
landscaping  protects. ". 
ate  ui.  MAnoNAL  nemwA  v  imstrrvn. 

Subsections  (b)  and  <c>  of  section  321  of 
title  2X  United  States  Code,  are  amended  to 
read  as  follows.' 

"(b)  Set  AMn>K.—Sot  to  exceed  V,  of  1  per- 
cent of  aU  apportioned  to  a  State  under  sec- 
tions l»4(b)fV  and  104(b)<S)  of  this  title 
itall  be  available  for  expenditure  by  the 
State  highway  department,  subject  to  ap- 
proval by  the  Secretary,  for  payment  of  not 
to  exceed  7S  percent  of  the  cost  of  tuition 
and  direct  educational  expenses  (but  not 
travti,  suttststence,  or  salaries)  in  connec- 
tion with  the  education  and  training  of 
State  and  local  highway  department  em- 
ployees as  provided  in  this  section. 

"(c)  WwaaiAL  RMsrotaianJTY.— Education 
and  training  of  Federal,  State,  and  local 
highway  employees  auOiortsed  by  this  sec- 
tion sliaU  be  provided^ 

"(1)  by  the  Secretary  at  no  cost  to  the 
States  and  local  governments  for  Uiose  sub- 
Ject  areas  whitA  are  a  Federal  program  re- 
sponsihUity;  or 

"(2)  in  any  ease  where  such  education  and 
training  are  to  be  paid  for  under  subsection 
(b)  of  this  section,  by  the  State,  subiect  to  the 
approval  of  the  Secretary,  through  grants 
and  contracts  with  public  and  private  agen- 
cies, institutions,  individuals,  and  the  Insti- 
tute.". 

sec  IS2.  ntommmos  against  disclosure  and 
AomasiON  AS  svidenck  of  state 

MKfOKTS  AND  SimVSrS. 

(a)  In  C^mmkal.— Chapter  4  of  title  23, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding 
at  Ou  end  the  following  new  section: 
'§4tlL  itttetetaa  «■  evUemee  •f  eertmim  reports 


"Notwithstanding  any  oOier  provision  of 
law,  reports,  surveys,  sdiedules.  lists,  or  data 
compUed  fin-  the  purpose  of  identifying, 
evaluating,  or  planning  the  safety  entiance- 
ment  of  potential  accident  sites,  hagardous 
roadway  conditions,  or  railiDay-highway 
crossings,  pursuant  to  sections  130,  144,  and 
152  of  this  title  or  for  the  purpose  of  develop- 
ing any  highway  safety  construction  im- 
prxmement  protect  whiA  may  be  implement- 
ed utUiting  Federal-aid  hii^way  funds  shall 
not  be  admitted  into  evidence  in  Federal  or 
State  court  or  considered  for  other  purposes 
in  any  action  for  damages  arising  from  any 
occurrence  at  a  location  mentioned  or  ad- 
dressed in  such  reports,  surveys,  sclxedules. 
Usts,  or  data.". 

(b)  CoMWOMMma  AJOMDUKMT.—The  analysis 
for  Aapler  4  of  such  title  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following: 
"409.  Admission  as  evidence  of  certain  re- 
ports and  surveys. ". 

«c  iss.  meawA  r  technical  amendments. 

(a)     SUEFACE     TEAMtrOttTATIOM    ASSBTAMCX 

Act  or  1982.— (1)  The  third  sentence  of  sec- 
tion 10t(d)  of  the  Surface  Traruportation 
Assistance  Act  of  1992  is  amended  by  stri)c- 
ing  out  'thU  title."  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "titU  23,  United  States  Code. ". 


t2J  7fl«  second  section  126  of  such  Act  (re- 
lating to  bicycle  transportation)  is  amended 
by  striting  out  "Sec.  126."  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "Sec.  126A.". 

13)  ^tion  133  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
strUcinf  out  "(a)"  ttie  first  place  it  appears. 

(4)  ne  first  sentence  of  section  163  of  such 
Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  "Notwith- 
standing any  other  provision  of  this  Act  or 
any  other  law,  no  funds  apportioned  or  allo- 
cated to  a  State  for  Federal-aid  highways 
sliall  be  obligated  for  a  project  for  construct- 
ing, resurfacing,  restoring,  rehabilitating,  or 
reconstructing  a  Federal-aid  highway  which 
has  a  lane  designated  as  a  carpool  lane 
unless  Uie  use  of  such  lane  includes  use  by 
motorcycles. ". 

(SJ  TJu  second  sentence  of  section  163  of 
such  Act  is  amended  by  stritcing  out  the 
comma  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "and 
acceptance  of  such  certification  by  the  Sec- 
retary, ". 

(6)  Section  165(b)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  inserting  "or"  after  Oie  semicolon  at  the 
end  of  clause  (3). 

(7)  Section  411(d)  of  such  Act  (relating  to 
length  limitations)  is  amended  by  inserting 
"and  boat"  after  "automobile". 

(b)  TfTLE  23.— il)  The  analysis  for  chapter 
1  of  title  23,  United  States  Code,  is  amend- 
ed— 

(A)  in  the  item  relating  to  section  127  by 
strHcing  out  "and  uridth",  and 

IB)  try  striking  out  the  item  relating  to  sec- 
tion 146  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof: 
"146.  Carpool  and  vanpool  projects. ". 

12)  The  fifth  undesignated  paragraph  of 
section  101  fa)  of  such  title  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "forest  or  trail"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "forest  road  or  trail". 

(3)  Section  101(a)  of  such  title  is  amended 
by  strScing  out  the  thirteenth  undesignated 
paragmph  (relating  to  Die  definition  of 
"park  road")  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following: 

"The  term  'park  road'  means  a  public  road 
that  is  located  uHthin,  or  provides  access  to, 
an  area  in  the  national  park  system  with 
title  and  maintenance  responsilrilities 
vested  in  the  United  States. ". 

(4)  Section  106(c)  of  such  title  is  amended 
by  strBcing  out  "10  per  centum"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "IS  percent"  and  by  strik- 
ing out  the  second  sentence. 

(5)  Section  113  of  such  title  is  amended  by 
strUeirtg  out  "August  30,  193S"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "March  3,  1931"  and  by  strik- 
ing out  "267a"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"276a'. 

(6)  Section  121(d)  of  such  title  is  amended 
by  strVcing  out  "10  per  centum"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "IS  percent"  and  by  strik- 
ing out  the  third  sentence. 

(7)  The  first  sentence  of  section  122  of  such 
title  it  amended  6y  inserting  "or  for  substi- 
tute highioav  projects  approved  under  sec- 
tion 103(e)(4)  of  this  title"  before  "and  the 
retirement". 

(8)  Section  123(a)  of  such  title  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "the  Federal-aid  priviary  or 
secondary"  and  all  that  follows  through 
"urban  areas, "  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"any  tederul-aid  system, ". 

(9)(A)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  12S  of  such 
title  is  amended  try  striking  out  "ttie  Inter- 
state System,  the  Primary  System,  and  on 
any  routes  functionally  classified  as  arteri- 
als  or  major  collectors"  each  place  it  ap- 
pears and  inserting  in  lieu  tfiereof  "ttie  Fed- 
eral-aid highway  systems,  including  the 
Interstate  System". 

(B)  Subsection  (c>  of  such  section  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "routes  functional- 
ly classified  as  arterials  or  major  collectors" 


and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "on  any  of  the 
Federal-aid  fcio^kioay  systems". 

(10)  The  Biird  sentence  of  section  138  of 
such  title  i$  amended  by  inserting  before 
"which  re<nsires"  the  following:  "(other  than 
any  project  for  a  park  road  or  parkway 
under  sectian  204  of  thU  tltU)". 

(11)  Section  144(e)  of  such  title  is  amended 
by  adding  «i/  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
"Funds  apportioned  under  this  section  sliall 
be  avaHabls  for  expenditure  for  the  same 
period  a*  funds  apportioned  for  projects  on 
the  Federal-aid  primary  system  under  this 
title.  Any  funds  not  obligated  at  the  expira- 
tion of  such  period  s/loU  be  reapportioned  by 
the  Secretarp  to  the  other  States  in  accord- 
ance with  ofis  subsection. ". 

(12)  Section  lS2(g)  of  such  title  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "the  Congress  "  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "the  Committee  on  Envi- 
ronment and  Public  Works  of  the  Senate 
and  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
TVixTMpoT-totton  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives". 

(13)  The  second  sentence  of  section  204(b) 
of  such  title  is  amended  by  inserting  "the 
Secretary  or"  before  "the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior". 

(14)  Section  204(e)  of  such  title  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "of  197S". 

(15)  Section  210(g)  of  such  title  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "Commerce"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "Transportation". 

(16)  The  fXrst  sentence  of  section  21S(a)  of 
such  title  is  amended  by  striking  out  "and 
American  Samoa"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "American  Samoa,  and  the  Common- 
wealth of  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands". 

(17)  Section  307(f)  of  such  title,  as  redesig- 
nated by  section  128  of  this  Act,  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "the  Congress"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thertof  "the  Committee  on  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works  of  the  Senate  and 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Trans- 
portation of  the  House  of  Representatives". 

(18)  Section  31S  of  such  title  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "204(d),  20S(a).  207(b),  and 
208(c)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "204(f) 
and  20S(a)'\ 

(19)  Section  401  of  such  title  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "and  American  Samoa. "  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "American  Samoa, 
and  ttie  CJommonwealth  of  ttie  Northern 
Mariana  Islands. ". 

(20)  Section  402(c)  of  such  title  is  amend- 
ed— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "For  ttie  fiscal  years 
ending  June  30,  1967,  June  30,  1968,  and 
June  30,  1969,  such  funds  sJiall  be  appor- 
tioned 75  per  centum  on  ttie  basis  of  popula- 
tion and  2S  per  centum  as  ttie  Secretary  in 
his  administrative  discretion  may  deem  ap- 
propriate and  thereafter  such"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  ttiertof  "Such", 

(B)  by  stritcing  out  "and  American 
Samoa"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Amer- 
ican Samot,  and  ttie  Commonwealth  of  the 
Norttiem  Mariana  Islands":  and 

(C)  by  stritcing  out  "After  December  31, 
1969,  ttie"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"Ttie". 

(C)  tttSCELLANEOVS.—(l)  SCCtion 

104(i)(4)(Dt  of  the  Marine  Protection,  Re- 
searcti,  and  Sanctuaries  Act  of  1972.  as 
added  by  section  424  of  ttie  Suiface  Trans- 
portation Assistance  Act  of  1982,  is  amended 
by  inserting  "to  "  a^er  "grant  a 

permit". 

(2)  Section  12019(5)  of  ttie  Commercial 
Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of  1986  is  amend- 
ed- 

(A)  by  striking  out  "and":  and 

(B)  by  inserting  "or"  before  "semitrailer 
operated". 


(3)  Section  163(o)  of  ttie  Federal-Aid  High- 
way Act  of  1973  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(o)  Reports.— Ttie  Secretary  of  Transpor- 
tation stiall  make  biennial  reports  and  a 
final  report  to  the  President,  ttie  Committee 
on  Envirtmment  and  Public  Works  of  ttie 
Senate,  and  ttie  Committee  on  Public  Works 
and  Transportation  of  ttie  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives urith  respect  to  activities  pursu- 
ant to  this  section. " 

(4)  Section  123(c)  of  the  Federal-Aid  High- 
way Act  of  1978  is  amended  by  stritcing 
"Congress"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"ttie  Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works  of  ttie  Senate  and  ttie  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  Transportation  of  ttie 
House  of  Representatives". 

(d)  Park  Roads.— Section  3031c)  of  title  49. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting 
before  "requiring  ttie  use"  ttie  following: 
"(other  ttian  any  project  for  a  park  road  or 
parkway  under  section  204  of  title  23)". 

(e)  Repeal  or  Outdated  Provisions.— 

(1)  Title  23.— The  following  sections  of 
title  23,  United  States  Code,  and  ttie  items  in 
ttie  analysis  for  chapters  2  and  3  of  such 
title  relating  to  such  sections  are  repealed: 
211  (relating  to  timber  access  road  hear- 
ings), 213  (relating  to  Rama  Road),  219  (re- 
lating to  safer  off-system  roads),  and  322  (re- 
lating to  demonstration  project— rail  cross- 
ings). 

(2)  Other  highway  laws.— Section  119  of 
ttie  Federal-Aid  Highway  Amendments  of 
1974  (relating  to  bilceway  demonstration 
program)  and  section  141  of  the  Federal-Aid 
Highway  Act  of  1978  (relating  to  bicycle  pro- 
gram) are  repealed. 

(f)  Alternative  Route.— The  auttiorization 
of  ttiat  portion  of  ttie  Interstate  System  in 
Mobile  County,  Alabama,  designated  as  I- 
210,  connecting  I-6S  and  I-IO  in  ttie  vicinity 
of  Prichard- Mobile,  Alabama,  authorized  by 
ttie  Department  of  Transportation  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  Appropriation  Act,  1981,  shall 
include,  as  an  alternative,  auttiorization  to 
construct  an  interstate  spur  commencing  at 
1-65  in  the  area  of  Pricfiard,  Alabama,  and 
terminating  tn  ttie  vicinity  of  downtown 
Mobile,  Alabama.  TTie  total  mileage  of  «uc/t 
spur  shall  not  exceed  6.2S  miles.  In  no  case 
shall  ttie  eligible  cost  of  construction  of  the 
spur  exceed  ttie  eligible  cost  of  ttie  originally 
auttiorised  route  if  it  had  been  constructed. 

SEC.  m.  FOREST  highways 

Notwittistanding  section  202(a)  of  title  23, 
United  States  Code,  ttie  Secretary  shall,  after 
malcing  the  transfer  provided  by  section 
204(g)  of  such  title,  as  soon  as  practicable 
after  the  date  of  ttie  enactment  of  this  Act  in 
fiscal  year  1987  and  on  Octol>er  1  of  each  of 
fiscal  years  1988,  1989,  and  1990,  allocate  66 
percent  of  ttie  remainder  of  ttve  auttioriza- 
tion for  forest  highways  provided  for  such 
fiscal  year  by  this  Act  in  ttie  same  percent- 
age as  ttie  amounts  allocated  for  expendi- 
ture in  each  State  and  the  Commontoealth  of 
Puerto  Rico  from  funds  authorized  for  forest 
highways  for  ttie  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
19S8,  adjusted  (1)  to  eliminaU  the 
0.003,243,547  percent  for  ttie  State  of  Iowa  to 
ttie  State  by  deed  executed  May  26, 1964,  and 
(2)  to  redistritnUe  ttie  percentage  formerly 
apportioned  to  ttie  State  of  Iowa  to  ottier 
participating  States  on  a  proportional 
basis.  The  remaining  funds  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  forest  highways  for  such 
fiscal  year  shall  be  allocated  pursuant  to 
section  202(a)  of  such  title. 
SEC  lis.  regulation  of  tolls. 

(a)  Section  4  of  the  Act  of  March  23,  1906 
(34    Stat    85:    33    U.S.C.    494),    commonly 


known    as    ttie    "Bridge   Act    of  1906",    is 
amended  by  stritcing  out  ttie  last  sentence. 

(b)  Section  17  of  ttie  Act  of  June  10,  1930 
(46  StaL  552;  33  U.S.C.  498a),  U  repealed. 

(c)  Ttie  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  provide  for 
ttie  regulations  of  tolls  over  certain  bridges", 
approved  June  27,  1930  (46  StaL  821:  33 
U.S.C.  498b),  U  repealed. 

(d)  Sectiotu  1  through  5  of  ttie  Act  of 
August  21.  1935  (49  StaL  670;  33  U.S.C.  503- 
507)  are  repealed. 

(e)  Sections  503  and  506  of  ttie  General 
Bridge  Act  of  1946  (60  StaL  847.  848;  33 
U.S.C.  526,  529 f  are  repealed 

ff)  Section  133  of  Public  Law  93-87  (87 
StaL  267:  33  U.S.C.  526a)  is  repealed. 

(g)  Section  6  of  the  International  Bridge 
Act  of  1972  (86  StaL  732;  33  U.S.C.  535d)  U 
repealed. 

(h)  Section  6(g)(4)  of  ttie  Department  of 
Transportation  Act  (80  StaL  937;  49  U.S.C. 
App.  16S5(g)(4)l  U  repealed. 

(i)  Tolls  for  passage  or  transit  over  any 
bridge  constructed  under  ttie  authority  of 
the  Act  of  March  23.  1906  (34  StaL  84;  33 
U.S.C.  491-498),  commonly  known  as  ttie 
"Bridge  Act  of  1906",  the  General  Bridge  Act 
of  1946,  and  ttie  International  Bridge  Act  of 
1972  stiall  be  just  and  reasonable. 
SEC  lu.  implementa  tion  of  certain  orders. 

In  implementing  any  order  issued  by  ttie 
President  which  provides  for  or  requires  a 
percentage  reduction  in  new  budget  auttior- 
ity,  unotaigated  balances,  obligated  bal- 
ances, new  loan  guarantee  commitments, 
new  direct  loan  obligations,  spending  au- 
thority,  or  obligation  limitations  for  Uie 
Federal-aid  highway,  mass  transit  and  high- 
way safety  programs  and  unth  respect  to 
which  ttie  budget  account  activity  as  identi- 
fied in  ttie  program  and  financing  scliedule 
contained  in  ttie  Appendix  to  ttie  Budget  of 
ttie  United  States  Government  for  such  pro- 
grams includes  more  than  one  specific  high- 
way, mass  transiL  or  highway  safety  pro- 
gram or  project  for  which  budget  auttiority 
is  provided  by  this  Act  or  an  amendment 
made  by  this  AcL  ttie  Secretary  shall  apply 
ttie  percentage  reduction  equally  to  each 
such  specific  program  or  project 
SEC  137.  COMBINED  ROAD  PUN  DEMONSTRATION 
PROGRAM 

(a)  PROORAM.—The  Secretary,  in  coopera- 
tion unth  up  to  5  States,  shall  conduct  a 
comtrined  road  plan  demonstration  to  test 
ttie  feasibility  of  approacties  for  combining, 
streamlining,  and  increasing  ttie  flexibility 
in  ttie  administration  of  ttie  Federal-aid  sec- 
ondary program.  Federal-aid  urban  pro- 
gram, and  the  off-system  bridge,  urban 
bridge,  and  secondary  bridge  programs.  The 
demonstration  stiall  place  as  much  responsi- 
bility as  feasible  unth  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments. Notvnttistanding  any  provision  of 
title  23,  United  States  Code,  ttie  Secretary 
may— 

(1)  grant  design  exceptions  and  permit 
construction  wittiout  final  inspection;  and 

(2)  permit  ttie  use  of  Federal-aid  second- 
ary. Federal-aid  urban,  and  bridge  funds  for 
Federal-aid  secondary  projects.  Federal-aid 
urban  projects,  and  bridge  projects  on  ttie 
secondary  and  urban  systems  and  off-system 
bridge  projects. 

(b)  Report.— Ttie  Secretary  stuUl  submit  to 
ttie  Committee  on  Entnronment  and  Putdic 
Works  of  the  Senate  and  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  Transportation  of  ttie 
House  of  Representatives — 

(1)  an  interim  report  on  the  program 
being  carried  out  under  this  section  within 
3  years  after  ttie  date  of  ttie  enactment  of 
this  Act;  and 

(2)  a  final  report  evaluating  ttie  effective- 
ness of  ttie   demonstration   program   and 


making  needed  recommendations  as  soon  as 
practicable  after  completion  of  the  demon- 
stration under  this  section. 

SEC  Its.  PROJECT  EUGIBIUrr. 

Section  108(b)  of  the  Federal-Aid  Highway 
Act  of  1956  is  amended  by  adding  at  ttie  end 
thereof  the  following:  "Notwithstanding  the 
fifth  sentence  of  this  subsection,  the  costs  of 
a  project  which  will  upgrade  an  interstate 
route  and  vnll  complete  a  gap  on  ttie  Inter- 
state System  providing  access  to  an  interna- 
tional airport  and  u^ich  was  described  as 
the  preferred  alternative  in  a  final  environ- 
mental impact  statement  submitted  to  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  on  September 
30,  1983,  stiall  be  eligible  for  funds  auttior- 
ized  by  this  suitsection  as  if  such  costs  were 
included  in  ttie  1981  interstate  cost  estimate 
and  stiall  be  included  as  eligible  costs  in  any 
future  interstate  cost  estimate,  except  tttat 
(1)  such  costs  may  be  further  developed  in 
ttie  design  and  environmental  process  under 
normal  Federal-aid  interstate  procedures, 
and  (2)  ttie  amount  of  such  costs  sluill  not 
include  ttie  portion  of  ttie  project  between 
High  Street  and  Causeway  StreeL  ". 

SEC.   Its  EUGIBIUTY  OF  PARK  AND  RIDE  FACIU- 
TIBS. 

(a)  EuamiUTY  for  Interstate  (Instruc- 
tion Funds.— Notwithstanding  any  ottier 
provision  of  law,  policy,  and  regulation  and 
any  interpretation  ttiereof,  construction  in 
ttie  vicinity  of  Fort  Lauderdale,  Florida,  of  4 
park  and  ride  facilities  and  direct  access 
connectors  between  such  facilities  and  Ai0/i 
occupancy  vehicle  lanes  tteing  constructed 
on  a  north-south  interstate  route  which  con- 
nects Miami  and  Jactcsonville,  Florida,  stiall 
be  eligible  for  funds  (not  to  exceed 
884,000,000)  authorized  under  section  108(b) 
of  ttie  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of  1956  and 
is  included  as  an  eligible  project  in  ttie  1985 
interstate  cost  estimate,  and  the  cost  of  such 
construction  not  to  exceed  884,000,000  shall 
be  included  in  any  future  interstate  cost  es- 
timate. The  Secretary  shcM  enter  into 
project  agreements  consistent  with  ttie  pro- 
visions of  title  23  of  ttie  United  States  Code 
for  construction  of  such  facilities  and  con- 
nectors. 

(b)  Size  or  Facilities.— The  size  of  each 
park  and  ride  facility  constructed  pursuant 
to  subsection  (a)  shall  be  sufficient  to  ac- 
commodate commuter  demand  anticipated 
20  years  after  ttie  dale  on  which  construc- 
tion of  such  facility  is  approved. 

(c)  EuoTBiuTY  FOR  4R  FuKDiNO.— Notwith- 
standing any  ottier  provision  of  law,  if  con- 
struction of  ttie  facilities  and  direct  access 
connectors  described  in  subsection  (a)  costs 
more  ttian  $84,000,000,  ttie  State  of  Florida 
may  use  funds  apportioned  to  it  under  sec- 
tion 104(b)(S)(B)  of  titU  23,  United  States 
Code,  to  complete  construction  of  such  fa- 
cilities and  connectors. 

SEC.  I4S  PLANNING.  DESIGN,  AND  CONSTRUCTION. 

Notunttistanding  any  ottier  provision  of 
law,  ttie  State  of  Arkansas  may  use  funds  ap- 
portioned to  it  under  section  104(b)(S)(A)  of 
title  23,  United  States  Code,  for  the  plan- 
ning, design,  and  construction  from  Inter- 
state Route  1-40  to  ttie  boundary  between 
Arkansas  and  Missouri  of  a  two-lane  north- 
south  highway  which  is  on  ttie  Federal-aid 
primary  system  in  Arkansas  and  passes 
through  an  urbanized  area 

SEC  141.  TRANSFER  OF  INTERSTATE  LANES. 

fa)  EuamnjTY  or  Interstate  Lane 
Project.— Any  project  to  construct  eligible 
interstate  lanes,  as  defined  in  subsection  (f), 
stiall  be  eligible  for  funds  auttiorized  under 
section  108(b)  of  the  Federal-Aid  Highway 
Act  of  1956  and  stiall  be  included  as  an  eligi- 
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bit  vntiet  to  mmwfiUtmn  UUenUUe  co»t  atl- 
■■in*  flh*  oa«(»  Q^  tmA  vnieet  are 
wot  «i<0fM>  Jbr  saeft /taub  6v  tuteec- 

m  AFrmom.  or  Stmmrmw  Tkajoit 
r.—MolwiOUtmndtmo  a»y  oOter  vrovi- 
<4  te«t  vvtm  Me  jbtol  reviiof  q/  M« 
Ooaamor  q^  Me  State  qT  CU</bnita  and  Me 
lOMi  gtwentMeiite  eoaeemeit  Me  Secretory 
M«v  eijpiDiw  •  — fceWhife  trmuU  project  for 
eoMtnwMoK  0/  a  fiaai  amUawag  <intem  in 
Km  ^eomatrmeUon  ttfamt  eNfffNe  interstote 
teiui  iftueh  mtetftete  pntfeef  te  in  or  ot^o- 
etmt  to  Me  ^rojweerf  risM-qAioay  fbr  *uch 


tc)  Muaaturr  worn  fBtauL  AasoTAMCM.— 
Vpom  mpfrovml  of  any  mttttUtUe  tmntit 
pnfel  WMler  nitoecHon  tb),  the  eo*t»  of 
conntrmeUiM  of  the  tUgible  interttate  lanes 
for  wkiek  neh  proitet  ia  tnbUUitied  ahaU 
wot  te  eif0<Ue  /br  fiimdM  anMoriaed  under 
aoetkm  l»$(b)  of  the  nderal-Aid  Hit^vay 
Aet  of  19S9  and  a  turn  eoual  to  the  Federal 
dtof*  q^aiidk  eoed;  as  included  in  Me  latest 
toteratate  eott  etWwato  approved  by  Con- 
jiifc  alkali  be  avaOatle  to  the  Secretary  to 
taew  ohUgatioma  onder  «eetion  103(e)(4)  of 
tUU  2X  VwUad  Statea  Code,  for  the  Federal 
Man  of  the  eoeta  of  racA  nhetUute  project 

tdt  Laarfnom  on  Euaaajrr.—By  Septem- 
ber 3§,  1$9»,  any  mtetitoto  transU  project 
approved  wmder  rabaeetion  (b)  (for  vMch 
Me  Seeretun  f^mda  Utat  smjfleient  Federal 
fitmdM  ate  available}  wnut  be  under  contract 
fbr  eotutmctiom  or  eonatrueHon  must  liave 
eommuneed  If  any  rack  smbstUute  tmntit 
VTOiftei  ia  wot  under  contract  for  conttruc- 
Hon  or  eonatruetton  hoe  not  commenced  by 
avdk  date;  Men  imwediafrty  after  such  date, 
the  Seer^arw  shatt  uHihdrav  approval  of 
neh  pnfeet  and  wo  funds  shaU  be  appropri- 
ated under  Me  aoMoriiy  of  section  103(e)(4) 
of  title  2X  United  States  Code,  for  any  such 
prcJeeL 

(e)  AomoagnunvK  Pmowisioia.— 

(V  Sfeins  or  aoBaiiJuii  ntoacr.—A  *ub- 
atttute  trttnait  protect  approved  under  sub- 
aeetion  (bl  ihaU  be  deemed  to  be  a  substitute 
ttwnait  project  for  purposes  of  section 
103(e)(4)  of  title  23.  United  States  Code 
(oOur  than  aubparaoraphs  (C)  and  (O)). 

(2)  HMDOcnoM  or  amBua^TUD  nnatSTATE 
aminiKJiaaim.— Unobligated  apportion- 
menta  for  the  Interatate  System  in  the  State 
of  CWiA>rnia  A^l,  on  the  date  of  approval 
of  a  aubatttute  tmnalt  project  under  subsec- 
tion (b).  be  reduced  in  the  proportion  that 
Me  Federal  thare  of  the  costs  of  the  con- 
struction of  the  Hioible  interstate  lanes  for 
wMcfc  anefc  project  ia  substituted  bears  to 
the  Federal  share  of  the  total  cost  of  all 
interatate  routes  in  auch  State  as  reflected  in 
the  latest  coat  eatimate  approved  by  Con- 


(3)  ADmnamiTioM  rvnovaa  nrwA.—The 
Secretary  shaU  administer  this  section 
MronflA  Me  federal  Highvay  Administra- 
tion. 

(f)  EuanLt  ImwnsTATK  I^uas  Definkd.— 
For  pnrpoaea  of  Mia  aeetion,  the  term  "eligi- 
ble interatate  lanea"  meana  any  high  occu- 
pancy Mftide  tones  and  other  lanes— 

(1)  wMA  are  to  be  constructed  on  any 
highway  in  Loa  Angeiea  County.  California, 
detionated  <u  a  part  of  the  National  System 
of  Interstate  and  Vefenae  Highuxiys  by  sec- 
tion 140  of  the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of 
l$7t,and 

(2)  the  costs  of  construction  of  u>hich  are 
included  in  the  interatate  cost  estimate  for 

tots. 

SMC  nt  amsmvn  nuASir  ntaiBcr  in  Oregon. 
(a)  AmovAL  or  Pnoncr.— Notwithstand- 
ing any  oMer  provision  of  law,  upon  the 


joint  request  of  the  Oovemor  of  the  State  of 
Oregon  and  the  local  governments  con- 
cerned, the  Secretary  may  approve  a  stibtti- 
tute  transit  project  for  corutruction  of  a 
ligiU  rail  transit  system  in  lieu  of  construc- 
tion of  any  Higible  interstate  lanes  if  sttch 
subatitute  project  ia  in  or  adjacent  to  the 
proposed  rU^t-of-way  for  such  lanes. 

fbl  EuamajTY  k>r  Fzdkbal  Assistamcx.— 
Upon  approval  of  any  substitute  transit 
project  under  aubaection  (a),  the  costs  of 
conjtmction  of  the  Mgible  interstate  lanes 
for  which  such  project  is  substituted  shall 
not  be  eligible  for  funds  authorieed  under 
section  108(b)  of  the  Federal-Aid  Highway 
Act  of  19S6  and  a  sum  eoutU  to  the  Federal 
share  of  such  costs,  as  intruded  in  the  latest 
interstate  cost  estimate  approved  by  (Jon- 
gresa.  shall  be  available  to  Die  Secretary  to 
incw  obligations  under  section  103(e)(4)  of 
title  23,  United  States  Code,  for  the  Federal 
share  of  the  coats  of  such  substitute  project 

(ct  LnoTATiON  ON  EuoaiUTY.—By  Septem- 
ber SO,  1989,  any  substitute  transit  project 
approved  under  subsection  (a)  (for  which 
the  Secretary  finds  that  sufficient  Federal 
funds  are  available)  must  be  under  contract 
for  eonstruction  or  construction  must  have 
commenced.  If  any  such  substitute  transit 
project  is  not  under  contract  for  construc- 
tion or  construction  has  not  commenced  by 
such  date,  then  immediately  after  such  date, 
the  Secretary  shtLll  withdraw  approval  of 
such  project  and  no  funds  shall  be  appropri- 
ated under  tiie  authority  of  section  103(e)(4) 
of  title  23,  United  States  Code,  for  such 
project 

(d)  AomNisTRATrvs  Provisions.— 

(1)  Status  or  svBsrnvTE  project.— A  sub- 
stitute transit  project  approved  under  sub- 
section (a)  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  substitute 
trartait  project  for  purposes  of  section 
103(e)(4)  of  title  23,  United  States  Code 
(other  than  subparagraphs  (C)  and  (O)). 

(2i  Reduction  or  unobuqated  interstate 
ArroRTioNMKNT. — Unobligated  apportion- 
ments for  the  Interstate  System  in  the  State 
of  Oregon  shall,  on  the  date  of  approval  of  a 
subatitute  transit  project  under  subsection 
(a),  be  reduced  in  the  proportion  that  the 
Federal  share  of  the  costs  of  the  construction 
of  the  eligible  interstate  lanes  for  which  such 
project  ia  substituted  bears  to  the  Federal 
share  of  the  total  cost  of  all  interstate  routes 
in  such  State  as  reflected  in  the  latest  cost 
estimate  approved  by  Congress. 

(3)  Adhinistration  through  rHWA.—The 
Secretary  shall  administer  this  section 
through  the  Federal  Highway  Administra- 
tion. 

(e)  EuaiBLE  Interstate  Lanes  DEriNED.— 
For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term  "eligi- 
ble interstate  lanes"  means  any  bus  lanes 
which  are  to  be  constructed  on  Interstate 
Route  I-20S  in  Oregon. 

SEC.  I4X  PA  VBA  CK  OP  RICHT-OF-  WA  Y  EXPENSES. 

fat  ErrrcT  or  Repayment.— Upon  repay- 
ment by  the  State  of  New  York  to  the  Treas- 
urer of  the  United  States  of  an  amount  as 
determined  by  the  Secretary  to  be  equal  to 
the  amount  of  Federal  funds  expended  to  ac- 
quire property  for  Vie  portion  of  1-478  which 
waa  withdrawn  from  the  Interstate  System 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section 
103fe){4)  of  title  23,  United  States  Code,  less 
any  amount  not  required  to  be  repaid  with 
respect  to  such  property  under  section 
103fe)(7)  of  such  title,  the  StaU  of  New  York 
shall  be  absolved  of  any  further  responsibil- 
ity for  repayment  and  will  be  deemed  to 
have  met  aU  of  the  repayment  requirements 
of  section  103(e)(7)  of  such  title. 

(b)  Use  or  Repaid  Funds.— The  amount 
repaid  to  the  United  States  under  this  sec- 


tion Aalt  be  deposited  to  the  credit  of  the 
appropriation  for  "Federal-Aid  Highway 
(Trust  FVnd)".  Such  repayment  shall  be 
credited  to  the  unprogrammed  balance  of 
funds  apportioned  to  the  State  of  New  York 
in  accordance  uiith  section  104(b)(1)  of  title 
23,  United  States  Code.  Ttie  amount  so  cred- 
ited shaU  be  in  addition  to  all  other  funds 
then  apportioned  to  auA  State  and  shall  be 
available  for  expenditure  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  such  title. 

SEC  144.  GEORGIA  STATE ROVTS  4»». 

(a)  CRdprr  and  Use  or  Federal  Funds.— 
The  amount  of  aU  Federal-aid  highway 
funds  paid  to  the  State  of  Georgia  on  ac- 
count of  the  section  of  State  Route  400,  a  6- 
lane,  limUed  access  major  arterial  hiffhvMy 
connectirta  Interstate  Route  I-28S  and  Inter- 
state Route  I-8S  in  Fulton  County,  Georgict, 
may  be  repaid  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  United 
States.  The  amount  so  repaid  shall  be  depos- 
ited to  the  credit  of  the  appropriation  for 
"Federal  Aid  Highways  (Trust  Fund)".  Such 
repayment  shall  be  credited  to  the  unobligat- 
ed balanOe  of  Federal-aid  highway  funds  of 
the  same  class  last  appropriated  to  the  State 
of  Oeorgia.  The  arrtount  so  credited  shall  be 
in  addition  to  all  other  funds  then  appor- 
tioned or  allocated  to  such  State  during  the 
fiscal  year  for  which  the  credit  «hi»  received 
and  shall  be  available  for  expenditure  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  title  23, 
United  Statea  Code. 

(b)  AppticABiuTY  or  Toll  Restrictions.- 
As  provided  in  subsection  (a)  of  this  section, 
upon  the  repayment  of  Federal-aid  highway 
funds,  and  removal  from  the  Federal-aid 
highway  programs,  such  sections  of  State 
Route  400  shall  be  free  of  any  and  all  restric- 
tions contained  in  title  23,  United  States 
Code,  or  in  any  regulations  issued  thereun- 
der, with  respect  to  the  imposition  and  col- 
lection of  tolls  or  other  charges  thereon  or 
for  the  use  thereof. 

SBC  I4S.  EXEMPTION  FROM  RJCHT-OP.  WA  ¥  RESTRIC- 
TION. 

A  facility  loccUed  in  part  on  the  right-of- 
way  of  Ihterstate  Route  1-94  in  Michigan 
and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  interchange  of  I- 
94  and  Michigan  State  Route  2S  is  hereby 
exempt  fiom  the  restrictions  contained  in 
section  111  of  title  23.  UniUd  States  Code, 
prohibiting  certain  commercial  establish- 
ments on  rights-of-way  of  the  Interstate 
System.  Such  exemption  shall  be  for  the  pur- 
pose of  permitting  the  Michigan  Department 
of  Transportation  to  enter  into  a  lease 
agreement  allowing  the  use  of  such  facility 
for  the  sale  of  only  those  articles  which  are 
for  export  and  for  consumption  outside  the 
United  Slates. 

SEC.  14*.  RiGHT-OF-WAy  DONATION. 

(a)  CRADrr  roR  Donated  Lands  and  Dona- 
tion Procedures.— Section  323  of  title  23, 
United  Slates  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "(a)  Donations  or  Proper- 
ty BEiN<t  Acquired.—"  before  "Nothing"; 
and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
subsections: 

"(b)  CREorrroR  Donated  Lands.— 
"(1)  Ganeral  rule.— Notwithstanding  any 
protnsion  of  this  title,  the  State  matehing 
share  for  a  project  ufith  respect  to  which 
Federal  assistance  is  provided  out  of  the 
Highway  Trust  Fund  (other  than  the  Mass 
Transit  Account)  may  be  credited  by  the  fair 
market  value  of  land  incorporated  into  the 
project  and  lawfully  donated  to  the  State 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  sub- 
section. 

"(2)       SSTABLISHMENT       Or       rAJR       MARKET 

VALUE.— "^  fair  market  value  of  the  donated 
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land  shall  be  established  as  determined  tty 
the  Secretary.  Fair  market  value  shall  not 
include  increases  and  decreases  in  the  value 
of  donated  property  caxtaed  by  the  project 
For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the  fair 
market  value  of  donated  land  shall  be  estab- 
lished as  of  the  date  the  donation  becomes 
effective  or  when  equitabU  titte  to  the  land 
vests  in  the  Siute,  whichever  is  earlier. 

"(3)  Limitation  on  APPUCABiuTV.—This 
subsection  shall  not  apply  to  donations 
made  by  an  agency  of  a  Federal,  State,  or 
local  government 

"(4)  Limitation  on  amount  or  credit.— The 
credit  received  by  a  State  pursuant  to  this 
subsection  may  not  exceed  the  State's 
matehing  share  for  the  project  to  which  the 
donation  is  applied. 

"(c)  Procedures.— A  gift  or  donation  in 
accordance  unth  subsection  (a)  may  be 
made  at  any  time  during  the  development  of 
a  project  Any  document  executed  as  part  of 
such  donation  prior  to  the  approval  of  an 
environmental  document  prepared  pursuant 
to  the  National  Entrironmental  Policy  Act  of 
1969  shall  clearly  indicate  that— 

"ID  all  altematii}es  to  a  proposed  align- 
ment will  be  studted  and  considered  pursu- 
ant to  such  Act' 

"(2)  acquisition  of  property  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  not  influence  the  environmental 
assessment  of  a  project  including  the  deci- 
sion relative  to  the  need  to  construct  the 
project  or  the  setection  of  a  specific  location; 
and 

"(3)  any  property  acquired  by  gift  or  dona- 
tion shall  be  revested  in  the  grantor  or  suc- 
cessors in  interest  if  such  property  is  not  re- 
quired for  the  alignment  chosen  after  public 
hearings,  if  required,  and  completion  of  the 
environmental  document ". 

(b)  Donated  Lands  in  CUlifornia.— 

(1)  Treatment  as  project  cost.— Notwith- 
standing any  other  provision  of  law,  the  fair 
market  value  of  any  lands  which  have  been 
or  in  the  future  are  donated  or  dedicated  to 
the  State  of  California  necessary  for  the 
right-of-way  for  relocation  and  construction 
of  California  State  Route  73  in  Orange 
County,  California,  from  its  interchange 
with  Interstate  Route  1-405  to  its  inter- 
change with  Interstate  Route  IS  shall  be  in- 
cluded as  a  part  of  the  cost  of  such  reloca- 
tion and  construction  project  and  shall  be 
credited  first  toward  payment  of  ttie  non- 
Federal  share  of  the  cost  of  such  relocation 
and  construction  project 

(2)  Credit.— The  fair  market  value  of 
lands  referred  to  in  paragraph  11)  shall  be 
established  by  the  Secretary.  If  such  fair 
market  value  exceeds  the  non-Federal  share 
of  ttie  relocation  and  construction  project 
referred  to  in  paragraph  (1),  tlien  the  excess 
amount  upon  the  request  of  the  State  of 
California,  shall  be  credited  touHird  the  non- 
Federal  share  of  the  cost  of  ony  other  project 
on  the  Federal-aid  system  in  Los  Angeles, 
Orange,  Riverside,  San  Bernardino,  and 
Ventura  Counties,  California. 

(3)  Treatment  or  irrevocable  orrER.—To 
further  the  purposes  of  this  section  and  sec- 
tion 323  of  title  23,  United  States  Code,  any 
recorded  irrevocabte  offer  of  dedication  or 
donation  of  property  within  the  right-of-way 
for  the  project  referred  to  in  paragraph  (1) 
shall  be  considered  as  part  of  the  State  right- 
of-way  acquisition  for  purposes  of  this  sulh 
section  if  such  offer  is  irrevocable  and  effec- 
tive no  later  than  such  time  as  the  State  of 
California  requests  final  reimbursement  for 
the  Federal  share. 

(4)  LaoTATioN.-In  no  case  shall  the 
amount  of  Federal-aid  reimbursement  to  the 
State  of  California  on  account  of  the  reloca- 


tion and  construction  project  referred  to  in 
paragraph  (1)  exceed  the  actual  cost  to  the 
State  for  such  project 

SEC.    147.    SHIRLEY    HIGHWAY    TRAFFIC    RESTRIC- 
TIONS. 

(a)  Express  Lanes.— 

11)  Rush  hour  restrictions.— Except  in 
the  case  of  an  emergency  cs  determined  by 
the  State  of  Virginia  or  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, the  State  of  Virginia  and  the  Oia- 
trict  of  Columbia  shall  prohibit  the  use  of 
the  Shirley  Highway  express  lanes  by  a  vehi- 
cU  other  than  a  bus,  an  emergency  vehicle,  a 
vehicte  carrying  4  or  more  persons,  and  a 
motorcycle— 

(A)  on  northbound  lanes,  during  the  hours 
of  6  o'clock  ante  meridiem  to  9  o'clock  ante 
meridiem  on  Monday  through  Friday,  exclu- 
sive of  holidays,  and 

IB)  on  southbound  lanes,  during  the  hours 
of  3:30  o'clock  post  meridiem  to  6  o'clock 
post  meridiem  on  Monday  through  Friday, 
exclusive  of  holidays. 

The  StaU  of  Virginia  and  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia may  not  prohilnt  the  use  of  such 
lanes  during  such  hours  by  a  bus,  an  emer- 
gency vehicle,  or  a  vehicle  carrying  4  or 
more  persons. 

12)  Use  or  express  lanes  at  other  times.- 
The  State  of  Virginia  and  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia may  not  prohibit  the  use  of  Oie  Shir- 
ley Highway  express  lanes  during  hours 
other  than  the  hours  described  in  paragraph 
11)  by  a  vehicte  which  is  not  also  prohibited 
from  using  the  other  lanes  of  the  Shirley 
Highway. 

lb)  DEriNiTioNS.—For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion- 
ID  Emergency  vehicle.— The  term  "emer- 
gency vehicte"  includes  a  public  utility  vehi- 
cte on  tegitimate  emergency  business. 

12)  Motorcycle.— The  term  "motorcycte" 
means  a  motor  vehicte  designed  to  travel  on 
not  more  than  3  wheels  in  contact  with  the 
ground 

13)  Shirley  hiohway  express  lanes.— The 
term  "Shirley  Highway  express  lanes" 
means  the  high  occupancy  vehicte  lanes  on 
Interstate  Route  I-39S  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia and  Virginia  and  on  Interstate 
Route  I-9S  from  its  intersection  urith  Inter- 
state Route  I-39S  to  Woodbridge,  Vtrytnia. 

Ic)  ENTORCEMENT.-TTie  Secretary  shall 
withhold  1  percent  of  the  amount  required 
to  be  apportioned  to  the  State  of  Viryinia  or 
to  the  District  of  Columbia  under  sections 
104  and  144  of  titte  23.  United  States  Code, 
on  the  first  day  of  Oie  fiscal  year  succeeding 
any  fiscal  year  in  which  the  State  of  Virgin- 
ia or  the  District  of  Columbia,  as  the  case 
may  t>e,  is  in  violation  of  any  provision  of 
this  section. 

SEC.  I4S.  RAILROAD  RELOCATION  AND  DEMONSTRA- 
TION PROGRAM. 

la)  Federal  Share.— Section  163(n)  of  the 
Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of  1973  (23  U.S.C. 
130  note)  is  amended  by  striking  out  "95  per 
centum  of  the  cost"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "the  Federal  share  provided  in  sec- 
tion 120(a)  of  titte  23,  United  States  Code. ". 

(b)  Authorization.— Section  163(p)  of  such 
Act  is  amended  by  inserting  after  "Septem- 
ber 30,  1986,"  the  following:  "and 
$15,000,000  per  fiscal  year  for  each  of  fiscal 
years  1987,  1988.  1989,  1990,  and  1991,". 

SEC.  lit.  demonstration  and  priority  PROJECTS. 

(a)  Project  Descriptions.- 

ID  Passaic  county,  new  jersey.— The  Sec- 
retary shall  utiliee  the  procedures  adopted 
to  carry  out  the  demonstration  project 
under  section  141  of  the  Federal-Aid  High- 
way Act  of  1976  and  the  methods  for  process- 
ing highway  projects  required  to  be  estath 
lished  by  section  129  of  the  Surface  Trans- 


portation Assistance  Aet  of  1982  to  acceler- 
ate desicm  and  construction  of  a  highway 
project  which  computes  a  gap  on  the  Feder- 
al-aid primary  system  in  an  urban  area 
along  the  Passaic  River  in  Pasaaie  OountK 
New  Jersey,  and  for  which  most  of  the  right- 
of-way  has  been  acquired. 

12)  Brick  township,  new  jersey. — The  See- 
ictary  shall  carry  out  a  highway  project  to 
demonstrate  methods  of  improiHng  traffic 
operations  and  reducing  accidents  IA)  at  a 
high-volume  rotary  intersection  in  Brick 
Totonship.  New  Jersey,  and  (B)  on  a  route 
connecting  such  intersection  with  another 
high-t>olume  rotary  intersection  in  WaU 
Township,  New  Jersey. 

131  Johnstown,  Pennsylvania.— The  Secre- 
tary shall  carry  out  a  demonstration  project 
in  the  victntty  of  Johnstown,  Pennsylvania, 
for  ttie  purpose  of  demonstrating  meOtods  by 
which  a  highway  construction  project  on  a 
segment  of  ttie  Federal-aid  primary  system 
will  enhance  highway  safety  and  economic 
development  in  an  area  of  high  unemploy- 
ment 

14)  Fort  smith,  Arkansas.— TTie  Secretary 
stiall  carry  out  a  highway  project  to  demon- 
strate ttie  economic  growth  and  develop- 
ment benefits  of  widening  a  segment  of  the 
Federal-aid  urban  system  connecting  a  com- 
munity coUege  and  a  large  commercial 
center  in  ttie  vicinity  of  Fort  Smith,  Arkan- 
sas, and  of  improving  traffic  signalieation 
on  suc/i  sefirment 

15)  Minnesota.— The  Secretary  stiall  carry 
out  a  demonstration  project  on  Oie  Federal- 
aid  urban  system  for  tlte  purpose  of  demon- 
strating ttie  economic  and  safety  benefits— 

IA)  of  corutructing  li)  a  grade  separation 
between  a  railroad  line  and  a  highway,  and 
Hi)  a  fialf  diamond  intercliange,  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  Moorliead,  Minnesota;  and 

IB)  of  reconstructing  2  deteriorated  seg- 
ments of  a  major  east-west  highway  on  the 
Federal-aid  primary  system  in  ttie  vicinities 
of  Fosston  and  Bagley,  Minnesota, 

(6)  LoYSBURQ,  PENNSYLVANIA.— The  Secre- 
tary shall  carry  out  a  highway  project  to 
construct  a  2-lane  bypass  around  Loysburg 
in  Bedford  County,  Pennsylvania,  for  the 
purpose  of  demonstrating  methods  of  accel- 
erating project  construction  and  resolving 
environmental  concerns  among  Federal  and 
State  agencies. 

17)  San  Bernardino  county,  cautornia.- 
Tfie  Secretary  shall  carry  out  a  demonstra- 
tion project  in  tlie  vicinity  of  ttie  Ontario 
IntemationcU  Airport  in  San  Bernardino 
County,  California,  for  the  purpose  of  dem- 
onstrating metliods  of  improving  highway 
access  to  an  airport  whi^  is  projected  to 
incur  a  sutfstantial  increase  in  air  service. 

18)  Altoona.  PENNSYLVANIA.— 77ie  Secretary 
shall  carry  out  a  highway  project  to  close  a 
gap  of  approximately  12  miles  in  a  multi- 
lane  limited  access  road  connecting  Die  city 
of  Altoona  to  the  borough  of  Tyrone  in  Blair 
County.  Pennsylvania,  for  ttie  purpose  of 
demonstrating  state  of  ttie  art  delineation 
techruHogy.  For  comparison  purposes,  the 
highway  section  to  be  constructed  shall  con- 
nect a  highway  section  conatrucled  with 
current  delineation  technology  and  an  older 
highway  section  constructed  with  tradition- 
al delineation  technology.  The  project  stiall 
demonstrate  ttie  latest  horizontal  and  verti- 
cal delineation  techniques  and  utilize  inno- 
vative techniques  in  highway  delineation 
treatments  to  improve  traffic  control  and 
highway  safety.  All  delineation  elements 
stiall  be  designed  to  provide  ttie  optimum 
life-cycU  costs,  ttiereby  maximizing  the  /ii0h- 
way  safety  t>enefits  and  minimizing  future 
maintenance  costs.  The  Secretary  sitall  pro- 
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leeftnicoZ  tuaUtanee  in  the 
\  mmd  comatnetiim  of  the  pnjeeL  Upon 
.  of  ate  projeet,  the  AiflAwav  ahaU 
te  aMai  to  Me  FedtrmlMid  prtmam  titttem. 

ntLoaauiu.— 

(AJ  lAnrKT7E.—fhe  Secretary  U  author- 
imi  to  carry  out  a  MflAway  prcrfeet  to  dem- 
omMtrmte  the  bene/Ue  to  trotfic  flaw  and 
timmeportatian  of  tabor  and  materiala  by 
comatrweUon  of  a  Mfikwaji  to  provide  limit- 
mi  eonUnwomM  aeoeu  between  an  interttate 
route  mmd  a  htekwmy  on  the  Federal-aid  pri- 
mannetemin  Lufnette.  Louisiana. 

IBl  SnuvBTOBr.— The  Secretory  i*  author- 
iaei  to  carry  out  a  highwat  protect  which 
wffi  dewtonairute  meOtoda  of  reducing  traffic 
oomohHon  ill  the  central  Inuineaa  dittrict  of 
Sweoepori,  iMuMoMa,  improving  aeceu  to 
tueh  diatriet,  providing  highway  continuity, 
mnd  aattafytng  nattonal  defenae  reguire- 
menia  by  eotmecliiia  an  interttate  route 
with  amother  UUentate  route  which  tervet 
aa  a  ftyjeii  around  aueh  city. 

1191  Muia,  fUMtau.— TTke  Secretory  i*  au- 
thoriaed  to  carry  out  a  hU^way  project 
mMcft  wfS  demonelrate  the  moat  cott  effec- 
ttve  method  of  improving  interttate  motor 
tMMde  oooea*  for  paaaengert  and  caryo 
moving  to  and  firm  the  port  of  Miami,  Flor- 


ni) 

(A)  Bella  nsrt,  AaKAiads.—The  Secretary 
to  auMortoed  to  carry  out  a  highioay  project 
in  the  State  of  Arkanaat  on  a  Mcgment  of  a 
north-aouth  highway  on  the  Federal-aid  pri- 
mary ayUem  from  the  vicinity  of  the  Junc- 
tton  of  Interttate  Route*  1-40  and  1-540  to 
Ou  bomdary  between  the  Statea  of  Arkansas 
and  IHaaourl  in  the  vicinity  of  Bella  Vitta, 
Arkanaaa.  for  the  purpose  of  demorutrating 
methods  of  improving  highway  safety  and  of 
aeeeieratiMg  highway  construction.  Such 
protect  shaB  increase  the  number  of  lanes  on 
such  segment  from  two  to  four. 

(Bt  Oaenuaa,  masovRi.—The  Secretary  it 
authorised  to  carry  out  a  hightoay  project 
on  a  segment  of  a  north-south  highway  on 
the  Federal-aid  primary  system  from  the  vi- 
cimUy  of  Carthage.  MHsaouri,  to  the  bounda- 
ry between  the  States  of  Arkansas  and  Mis- 
souri in  Ou  vicinity  of  Noil.  Missouri,  for 
the  purpose  of  demonstrating  methods  of 
improving  highway  safety  and  accelerating 
M^way  eonatruetion.  Such  project  shall  in- 
crease the  number  of  lanes  on  such  segment 
from  two  to  four. 

(C>  DeaiOM  FKATvnxs;  TMcmncAL  assjst- 
iMCK.— The  projects  authorised  by  subpara- 
graphs (AJ  and  (B)  of  this  paragraph  shcUl 
also  demonstrate  the  latest  high-type  geo- 
metric design  feaJtures  and  new  advaruxs  in 
highway  traffic  control  and  safety  hard- 
ware. AU  daign  dements,  including  the 
highway  pavement,  shall  be  designed  to  pro- 
vide the  beat  Hfe-cyde  costs,  thereby  mini- 
mixing  future  maintenance  costs.  The  Secre- 
tary ahoQ  provide  necessary  technical  assist- 
ance in  the  design  and  coiutruction  of  such 
projects. 

tl2)  SsKFOBO,  FLOKiDA.—The  Secretary 
shaB  carry  out  a  highway  project  to  demon- 
strate methods  of  reducing  costs  and  expe- 
HUstg  construction  of  an  interchange  in  the 
vicinity  of  Sanford,  Florida,  and  the  inter- 
aecMon  ofBoute  4tA  and  an  interstate  route 
by  contracting  with  a  private  business  to 
design  and  construct  sut^  project 

(13)  SsM  JOSM,  csLaoRHiA.—The  Secretary  is 
ouOioriaed  to  carry  out  a  demojutration 
profeet  in  the  vicinity  of  San  Jose  and 
Santo  Clara.  OoK/bmio.  for  the  purpose  of 
damomatnting  a  unified  method  of  reducing 
traffic  eongeation  on  a  Federal-aid  urban 
M0hiDay  lohich  to  the  result  of  the  intersec- 


tion of  nccft  hU^way  uHth  two  other  Feder- 
al-aid urban  highways  and  a  railroad  crou- 
ing  in  a  one-guarter  mile  segment  of  sutA 
highway. 

(14)  District  or  Columbia.— 

(A)  Projkct  DSSCXimoN.—The  Secretary 
stiall  carry  out  a  demonstration  project  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  CAO  Canal  in  the  Dis- 
triol  of  OoInmMa  for  the  purpose  ofsulutan- 
tiaMy  improving  motor  vehicle  access  at  a 
motor  traffic  generator  witliout  decreasing 
the  efficiency  of  a  Federal-aid  primary  high- 
way. The  Secretary  siiaU  enter  into  such  ar- 
rangements as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
sudi  project  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Interi- 
or. 

(B)  LnoTATioH.So  Federal  assistance 
shall  be  provided  to  carry  out  the  demon- 
stration project  under  this  paragraph  until 
pritate  sources  dedicate  at  least  2.5  acres  of 
land  as  a  scenic  easement  for  project  pur- 
poses. 

(15)  CoMPTON,  CAuroiunA.—The  Secretary 
Hum  carry  out  a  highway  project  for  con- 
struction of  a  grade  separation  on  a  route 
on  Die  Federal-aid  urban  systcni  in  Comp- 
ton,  California,  for  the  purpose  of  demon- 
strating methods  of  relieving  traffic  conges- 
tion and  enhancing  economic  development 

(16)  Modesto,  CAuroRMtA.—The  Secretary 
shaU  carry  out  a  highway  project  to  demon- 
strate methods  by  which  construction  of  a 
grade  separation  for  a  railroad  crossing  of  a 
hif/kway  on  the  Federal-aid  primary  system 
enhances  urban  redevelopment  and  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  a  planned  transpoitation 
center  in  Modesto,  California. 

(17)  Columbia,  Missouri.— The  Secretary 
shall  carry  out  a  highway  project  for  con- 
struction of  tv)o  additional  lanes  on  a  tvxh 
lane  106-mile  highway  on  the  Federal-aid 
priwiary  system  which  begins  in  the  vicinity 
of  Columbia,  Missouri,  and  ends  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  Lancaster,  Missouri,  for  Oie  pur- 
pose of  demonstrating  methods  of  improv- 
ing highway  safety,  reducing  traffic  conges- 
tion, and  encouraging  economic  develop- 
ment 

(18)  East  MILTON,  MtASSAcifusrrrs.—TTie  Slec- 
retary  is  authorized  to  carry  out  a  hightoay 
protect  to  demonstrate  the  advantages  of 
joint  development  and  use  of  air  rights  in 
the  construction  of  a  deck  over  a  depressed 
portion  of  an  interstate  route  in  East 
MiUon,  Massachusetts. 

(19)  Fairhope,  ALABAMtA.—T7ie  Secretary,  in 
cooperation  with  the  State  of  Alabama,  shall 
carry  out  a  nighway  project  in  the  vicinity 
of  fairhope  and  Foley,  Alabama,  to  demon- 
strate methods  of  accelerating  the  uridening 
of  a  highxoay  traffic  segment  of  highuMy  on 
the  Federal-aid  primary  system  necessary 
for  the  rapid  evacuation  of  individuals 
during  emergency  weaOier  conditions. 

(ZO)  Wilder,  Kentucky.— The  Secretary 
shall  carry  out  a  highway  project  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  Wilder  in  Campbell  County,  Ken- 
tudky,  to  demonstrate  the  economic  benefits 
to  a  port  facility,  industrial  complex,  and 
foreign  trade  zone  and  meUiods  of  enhanc- 
ing highway  safety  by  reconstruction  of  a 
segment  of  a  hightoay  on  the  Federal-aid 
urban  system  which  connects  an  interstate 
route  with  a  port  facility.  Such  project  shall 
increase  the  number  of  lanes  on  such  high- 
way from  two  to  four  and  may  include  re- 
alignment of  such  highway. 

(tl)  Jo  DAVIESS,  iLUNOis.—The  Secretary 
shall  carry  out  a  highway  project  to  demon- 
strate the  safety  benefits  of  providing  addi- 
tional and  improved  vehicular  passing  op- 
portunities on,  adding  truck  climbing  lanes 
to,  and  straightening,  a  50-mile  segment  of 
an  east-west  hightoay  on  the  Federal-aid  pri- 


mary system  tohich  carries  a  high  volume  of 
traffic  i«  Jo  Daviess  and  Stephenson  Coun- 
ties. lUinois. 

(22)  AiLMMTOWN.  PKNNSifLVAMiA.—The  Secre- 
tary is  atithorieed  to  carry  out  a  his^toay 
project  ^  the  city  of  AUentmon.  Pennsylva- 
nia, for  the  purpose  of  demonstrating  meth- 
ods of  accelerating  construction  to  elimi- 
nate a  maior  rail-hightoay  crossing  at  grade, 
reducing  traffic  delays  for  both  rail  and 
motor  vehicle  traffic,  and  minimizing  the 
impact  on  the  surrourtding  urban  environ- 
ment 

(23)  RtvxRSiBM,  CALiroRiaA.—The  Secretary 
shaB  carry  out  a  f:ighv>ay  project  to  demon- 
strate rnethods  of  improving  safety  on  a 
hiffiiway  on  the  Federal-aid  primary  system 
in  RiverHde.  C€Uifomia,  tohich  is  designat- 
ed as  a  priority  primary  route  under  section 
147  of  title  23.  United  States  Code,  by  com- 
mittee ptint  numbered  100-3  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  AcMic  Works  and  Transportation  of 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

(24)  BuTTALO,  NEW  YORK.— The  Secretary 
shall  carry  out  a  hightoay  project  in  Buffalo, 
New  York,  for  the  purpose  of  demonstrating 
methods  of  facilitating  redevelopment  of  a 
toaterfront  area  by  construction  of  a  connec- 
tor off  t  hightoay  on  the  Federal-aid  pri- 
mary spstem.  Upon  completion  of  the 
project,  the  connector  shall  be  added  to  the 
Federal-aid  urban  system. 

(25)  CbEVELAND,  OHIO.— The  Secretary  shall 
carry  otU  a  hightoay  project  to  replace  a 
ramp  wlfich  provides  access  to  an  iTulustrial 
area  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  for  the  purpose  of 
demonstrating  the  relationship  bettoeen  in- 
frtistructure  improvement  and  economic  tn- 
tality. 

(26)  PsTTON  ISLAND,  ALABAMA.— The  Secre- 
tary shttl  carry  out  a  hightoay  project  to 
construct  a  bridge  to  cross  the  Tennessee 
Rit>er  in  Lauderdale  and  Colbert  Counties, 
Alabarm^  in  the  vicinity  of  Patton  Island, 
Alabamc^  for  the  purpose  of  demonstrating 
methods  of  improving  hightoay  transporta- 
tion and  enhancing  economic  development 

(27)  ^OOD  COUNTY,  omo.—The  Secretary 
shall  carry  out  a  hightoay  project  to  con- 
struct a*  tnterc/uinffe  connecting  Interstate 
Route  1-75  and  a  4-lane,  east-toest  highway 
in  Perrgsburg  Totonship  in  Wood  County, 
Ohio,  ftr  the  purpose  of  demonstrating 
methods  of  redticing  traffic  congestion,  im- 
proving traffic  flow,  and  enhancing  econom- 
ic development 

(28)  Chicago,  iLUNOis.—The  Secretary 
shall  cdrry  out  the  follotoing  hightoay 
projects  in  Chicago,  minois: 

(A)  A  hightoay  project  to  rehabilitate  a 
drawbridge  over  the  north  branch  of  the  Chi- 
cago River  and  realign  an  adjacent  intersec- 
tion which  toill  demonstrate  Oie  use  of  the 
latest  innovative  bridge  repair  techniques 
on  a  basctUe  bridge. 

(B)  A  highway  project  to  remove  and  re- 
place an  existing  bridge  on  Lake  Sfiore 
Drive  in  the  Jackson  Park  Historic  Land- 
scape District  and  ttie  Midway  Plaissance 
toith  a  ttew  bridge  in  the  same  location  and 
to  toiden  the  approach  road  to  such  bridge 
which  toiU  demonstrate  the  historic  recrea- 
tion of  a  national  register  bridge  and  re- 
placement of  a  deteriorated  bridge. 

(C)  A  highway  project  bettoeen  (Chicago 
Avenue  and  Clayboum  Avenue  to  disinvest 
a  bridge  over  Goose  Island  which  toill  dem- 
onstrate methods  of  reducing  municipal  and 
Federal  burdens  for  rehabilitation  and 
maintenance  of  a  surpltis  hightoay  facility. 

(29)  Wayne  county,  MicmoAN.—The  Secre- 
tary shall  carry  out  ttoo  road  improtjement 
projects  in  Wayne  County,  Michigan,  to 
demonstrate  the  benefits  of  enhancing  safety 


and  improiHTig  economic  vitality  of  a  de- 
pressed area. 

(30)  Cook  county,  Illinois.— 

(A)  CiacAoo.—The  Secretary  shall  carry 
out  a  hightoay  project  which  demonstrates 
methods  of  utilizing  a  low  cost  alternative 
to  reconstrtiction  of  a  1  mile  segment  of  an 
east-toest  road  bettoeen  Nagle  and  Oak  Park 
Aventtes,  (fhicago,  Illinois,  which  is  defi- 
cient due  to  soil  conditions. 

(B)  Southwest  cmcAOO.-The  Secretary 
shall  carry  out  a  hightoay  project  to  con- 
strtict  three  parking  facilities  adjacent  to 
the  Rock  Island  commuter  rail  lines  in 
Southtoest  Chicago,  Illinois,  which  toill  dem- 
onstrate the  effectiveness  of  construction  of 
parking  facilities  in  relieoing  on-street 
parking  congestion  and  unsafe  parking 
practices. 

(C)  Oak  lawn.— The  Secretary  shall  carry 
out  a  hightoay  project  in  Oak  Laton,  Illinois, 
which  demonstrates  methods  of  improtnng 
hightoay  safety  by  toidening  and  resurfacing 
a  four-lane  major  arterial  toith  lane  toidths 
which  are  less  than  minimum  State  and 
Federal  standards. 

(D)  (2ALUMET  PARK.— The  Secretary  sliall 
cany  out  a  hightoay  project  which  demon- 
strates methods  of  improving  hightoay 
safety  and  access  to  a  segment  of  the  Inter- 
state System  by  recotistruction  of  a  congest- 
ed major  arterial  in  Calumet  Park  and  Blue 
Island,  Illinois. 

(E)  Cumberland  station.— The  Secretary 
shaB  carry  out  a  highway  project  to  con- 
struct the  first  level  of  a  ttoo  level  addition 
to  an  existing  park  and  ride  facility  in  the 
tncinity  of  Cumberland  Station  on  the 
O'Hare  Rapid  Transit  Line,  Chicago,  Illi- 
nois, which  toill  demonstrate  methods  of  re- 
ducing commuter  traffic  and  traffic  conges- 
tion and  increasing  utilization  of  available 
capacity  on  a  rapid  transit  line. 

(F)  Elevated  road.— The  Secretary  shall 
carry  out  a  hightoay  project  to  demonstrate 
the  benefits  of  utilizing  precast,  prefabricat- 
ed concrete  structural  segments  in  the  recon- 
struction of  an  elevated  road  on  a  major 
artery  in  the  sotUhtoestem  portion  of  Chica- 
go, Illinois,  in  order  to  minimize  traffic  dis- 
ruption during  the  reconstruction. 

(G)  Parbno  FACIUTTES.—The  Secretary 
shall  carry  out  a  demonstration  project  for 
the  construction  of  ttoo  parking  lots  at  sites 
(i)  where  future  stations  are  to  be  located  on 
the  Southtoest  Rapid  Transit  Line  in  Chica- 
go, Illinois,  and  (ii)  to  which  bttses  now  pro- 
vide  mass  transit  service.  Such  project  shall 
be  carried  out  before  the  beginning  of  serv- 
ice on  such  rapid  transit  line  in  order  to 
demonstrate  methods  of  facilitating  the 
transfer  of  passengers  bettoeen  different 
modes  of  transportation  and  of  estaMishing 
ridership  before  Oie  opening  of  a  rapid  tran- 
sit line. 

(31)  Kansas  city,  Missouri.— The  Secretary 
shall  carry  out  a  hightoay  project  on  a 
north-south  route  on  the  Federal-aid  pri- 
mary system  in  Kansas  CHty,  Missouri,  to 
demonstrate  methods  by  which  construction 
of  the  first  and  southern-most  phase  of  a  5- 
phase  hightoay  project  toill  facilitate  con- 
struction of  the  fidl  5-phase  project  Con- 
struction of  the  5-phase  project— 

(A)  toiU  connect  the  northern  termintts  of 
another  route  on  the  Federal-aid  primary 
system  and  an  east-toest  interstate  route, 

(B)  toill  demonstrate  the  interrelationship 
bettoeen  construction  of  a  major  urban 
transportation  artery  and  economic  devel- 
opment initiatives  in  facilitating  reinvest- 
ment in  an  urban  area  experiencing  eco- 
nomic decay,  and 

(C)  toill  demonstrate  methods  of  reducing 
traffic  congestion  throtigh  construction  of  a 


roadtoay  that  is  compatible  toith  adjacent 
residential  fieighborhoods  and  commercial 
areas. 

(32)  Mount  vermon,  KKNTUCsrr.—The  Secre- 
tary is  authorized  to  carry  out  a  hightoay 
project  on  a  segment  of  the  Federal-aid  pri- 
mary system  which  connects  Interstate 
Route  1-75  in  the  vicinity  of  Mount  Vernon, 
Kentucky,  toith  Kentttcky  State  RotUe  80  in 
Oie  vicinity  of  ShopviUe,  Kentucky,  for  the 
purposes  of  demonstrating  methods  of  im- 
protnng hightoay  safety  and  traffic  flow  and 
improving  access  to  a  national  rit>er  and 
recreation  area. 

(33)  Pine  city,  Minnesota.— The  Secretary 
is  authorized  to  carry  out  a  hightoay  project 
in  Pine  City,  Minnesota,  to  demonstrate 
methods  of  enhancing  economic  develop- 
ment and  im.prot}ina  hightoay  safety  and 
traffic  flow  by  construction  of  an  inter- 
change bettoeen  a  highway  on  the  Interstate 
System  and  a  county  State-aid  hightoay. 

(34)  Paso  robles,  CAijroRNU..—The  Secre- 
tary is  authorized  to  carry  out  a  hightoay 
project  in  the  city  of  Paso  Robles,  Califor- 
nia, to  construct  a  two-lane,  east-toest  bridge 
which  toill  span  the  Salinas  Rit>er,  a  high- 
toay, and  a  railroad  line  and  toill  be  located 
south  of  the  existing  bridges  spanning  such 
river  in  stich  city,  for  the  purposes  of  dem- 
onstrating methods  of  improving  hightoay 
safety  and  traffic  flow  and  enhancing  eco- 
nomic development 

(35)  Suffolk  county,  new  Yomc-The  Sec- 
retary is  authorized  to  carry  out  a  hightoay 
project  from  Wheeler  Road  to  Veterans  Me- 
morial Hightoay  in  the  toton  of  Islip,  Suffolk 
County,  New  York,  for  the  purpose  of  dem- 
onstrating cotistruction  technigties  to  accel- 
erate upgrading  of  an  existing  hightoay  to 
freetoay  standards  toith  minimum  disrup- 
tion of  traffic. 

(36)  Connecticut.— 

(A)  SouTHiNQTON.—The  Secretary  shall 
carry  out  a  hightoay  prefect  to  demonstrate 
Oie  latest  construction  technigties  in  recon- 
structing a  north-south  segment  of  hightoay 
on  the  Federal-aid  urban  system  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  Southington,  Connecticut 

(B)  Kent  center.— The  Secretary  shall 
carry  out  a  hightoay  project  to  change  hori- 
zontal and  vertical  alignment  of  a  north- 
south  hightoay  on  Oie  Federal-aid  primary 
system  south  of  Kent  Center,  Connecticut,  to 
demonstrate  methods  of  soltnng  safety  and 
flooding  problems. 

(37)  Dover  township,  new  jersey.— The 
Secretary  is  authorized  to  carry  out  a  high- 
way project  to  construct  a  bridge  across  the 
Toms  River  in  the  totonship  of  Dover,  New 
Jersey,  for  the  purpose  of  demonstrating 
methods  of  redttcing  traffic  congestion  on 
an  existing  bridge  and  facilitating  Oie  rede- 
velopment of  the  centrxtl  business  district  of 
stich  totonship. 

(38)  Los  ANOELES  COUNTY,  CAUFORNU.—The 

Secretary  is  authorized  to  carry  out  a  high- 
toay project  in  Los  Angeles  County,  Califor- 
nia, for  Oie  purpose  of  demonstrating  meth- 
ods of  improtnng  vehicular  circulation  re- 
lated to  the  intermodal  transportation  of 
port-related  traffic  and  alleviating  conges- 
tion catued  by  increased  port  actityities. 

(39)  Greater  prrrsBUROH  international 
AIRPORT.— The  Secretary  shall  carry  out  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  Greater  Pittsburgh  Inter- 
national Airport  a  hightoay  project  for  con- 
struction of  a  hightoay  which  is  designated 
as  a  priority  primary  route  under  section 
147  of  title  23,  United  States  Code,  by  com- 
mittee print  numbered  100-3  of  Oie  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works  and  Transportation  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  to  demonstrate 
methods  of  improving  economic  develop- 
ment and  airport  terminal  placement 


(40)  Steuben  county,  nkw  rantK— The  Sec- 
retary shall  carry  out  a  hiffiitfoay  project  in 
Steuben  County,  New  York,  for  the  purpose 
of  demonstrating  the  extent  to  whiA  the 
economy  of  an  indtutrialieed  high  unem- 
ployment area  can  be  improved  by  comple- 
tion of  key  elements  of  a  modem,  grade-sep- 
arated access  controlled  hightoay  tohich 
serves  such  area. 

(41)  Sonoma  and  marin  covnties,  calipor- 

NIA.— 

(A)  Santa  ROSA.—The  Secretary  shall  carry 
out  a  hightoay  project  for  the  purpose  of 
demonstrating  the  extent  to  tohich  traffic 
congestion  is  relieved  by  reconstrtiction  of  a 
north-south  arterial  which  (i)  connects 
Santa  Rosa,  California,  and  Petaluma,  Cali- 
fornia, (ii)  is  parallel  to  a  major  n€>rth-south 
segment  of  the  Federal-aid  primary  system, 
and  (Hi)  serves  as  an  alternative  for  traffic 
bettoeen  such  cities. 

(B)  HEALDSBURQ.-The  Secretary  shaU 
carry  out  a  hightoay  project  for  Oie  purpose 
of  demonstrating  the  extent  to  tohich  traffic 
congestion  is  relieved  on  the  major  north- 
south  segment  of  the  Federal-aid  primary 
system  described  in  svbparagraph  (A)  by 
construction  of  high  occupancy  vehicle 
lanes  along  a  right-of-toay  which  is  parallel 
to  such  segment  and  connects  San  Rafael, 
California,  and  Healdsburg,  California. 

(42)  VOYAOEURS  national  PARK,  MINNESO- 
TA.—The  Secretary  siiall  carry  out  a  hightoay 
project  which  demonstrates  methods  of  en- 
hancing use  of  a  national  park  and  redtic- 
ing traffic  congestitm  by  reconstirtiction  of 
an  access  road  to  Voyageurs  National  Park, 
Minnesota. 

(43)  Savannah,  OEOROtA.—The  Secretary,  in 
cooperation  toith  the  State  of  Georgia,  shall 
carry  out  a  hightoay  project  for  repUicing  an 
existing  functiontiUy  obsolete  bridge  acrou 
the  Savannah  River  in  Savannah  Georgia, 
toith  a  modem,  high-level  structure  for  the 
purpose  of  demonstrating  methods  of  im- 
protnng safety  and  the  free  flow  of  both  ve- 
hicular and  toaterbome  traffic  including 
traffic  related  to  national  defense. 

(44/  New  sewickly,  Pennsylvania.— The 
Secretary  shall  carry  out  a  hightoay  project 
to  construct  a  2-lane  hightoay  bettoeen  the 
totonship  of  New  Setoickly,  Pennsylvania, 
and  the  borough  of  Contoay,  Pennsylvania, 
for  the  purpose  of  demonstrating  methods  of 
accommodating  increasing  truck  traffic  and 
improving  hightoay  safety. 

(45)  Croyle  township,  Pennsylvania.— The 
Secretary  shaU  carry  out  a  highioay  project 
to  upgrade  a  1.3  mile  access  road  to  the 
Johnstoton  Flood  National  Memorial  in  Oie 
tncinity  of  Croyle  Totonship,  Pennsylttania, 
for  Oie  purpose  of  demonstrating  methods  of 
improtnng  public  access  to  a  flood  memori- 
aL 

(461  Lawrence,  Massachusetts.— The  Secre- 
tary shall  carry  out  in  Latorence  MassaxAu- 
setls,  a  hightoay  project  to  demonstrate 
methods  of  enhancing  Oie  benefits  of  an  eco- 
nomic rehabilitation  project  under  con- 
struction by  construction  of  a  service  road 
which  provides  access  bettoeen  Massachu- 
setts Aventie  and  Merrimack  Street  stibstan- 
tially  along  an  alignment  located  bettoeen 
the  Shawsheen  River  and  an  interstate 
route. 

(47)  Louisiana.— 

(A)  The  Secretary  shttU  carry  out  a  high- 
way project  on  the  toest  bank  of  the  Missis- 
sippi Rit>er  in  the  vicinity  of  Port  Allen. 
Louisiana,  for  the  purpose  of  demonstrating 
methods  by  which— 

(i)  the  inclusion  of  a  diamond  interchange 
on  the  Interstate  System,  including  ingress 
and  egress  ramps  toith  an  overpass,  located 
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tUmal  Airport  and  Alameda  Island,  Califor-    project  in  Erie  County,  Neto  York,  to  demon-    ing  access  ramps  and  turnouts:  to  construct 
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MUtUsivpi    River 
a»d  •»  erUting  rural  inter- 


nu  flh«  eoMiMcMoii  and  improvement  of 
I  to  the  InUrUaU  StUem  by  mean*  of 
a  2-taiM  Mghwat/  and  a 
pmrlik  road  to  raeh  diamond  intertJtanffe; 
via  Mminate  tafetg  hoMoida  and  reduce 
heavH  truck  trwOfIc  eoii0e»Moi(  from  the  Mis- 
ttartppt  River  Bridge  exit  ramp  on  the  Inter- 
Mtmte  Smtem  and  the  Citw  Of  Port  AUen  and 
Me  Ttooa-AKiHc  RaUroad  crouino  ond  im- 
prove eomditiona  for  aecea*  to  the  Port  of 
Ormter  Baton  Rouge  and  the  Intracoastai 
CmnaL 

(B)  The  Secretary  ahaU  carry  out  a  high- 
wag  protect  in  the  vieinitw  of  Baton  Rouge, 
LouMana,  for  the  purpom  of  demonatraling 
the  ttene/U*  of  reducing  traffic  congestion  in 
the  immediate  riciatty  of  a  iptU-diamond 
iMterthunge  whidi  eonnectt  an  ea«(-ioes( 
M0kieay  on  the  Interetate  Svtem,  2  4-lane 
Mtftwayt  not  on  such  Swetem,  and  a  2-lane 
htghwat  not  on  rack  Syetem  by  providing— 

(i)  a  direct  exit  lane  from  the  toeatbound 
lane*  of  the  Mghwat  on  tuOt  Syttem  to  one 
oftuch  #-laiie  hiahwavK 

(W  a  direct  aeeeat  ramp  and  acceleration 
lane  from  neh  *-lane  hi4ihu)ay  to  the  east- 
bound  lanes  of  the  highwaw  on  such  System; 


(iiU  a  direct  exit  lane  from  the  easUMund 
laaea  of  the  highway  on  such  System  to  the 
o0ier  of  nth  4-lane  highways, 

(CJ  The  Secretary  shall  carry  out  a  high- 
way protect  in  the  vicinity  of  nt^rthetut 
Baton  Rouge.  Louisiana,  for  the  purpose  of 
demonatratina  Oe  efficacy  of  reducing  traf- 
fic congestion  and  improving  traffic  flow  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  a  Aiofctoay  on  the 
Interstate  System  to  connect  such  highway 
to  a  metropolitan  airport  terminal  access 
road  by  oonetmcMon  of  a  direct  access  off- 
TsmpHnfe. 

(4V  Mmhdom.  LOUBUiu.—The  Secretary 
titaU  carry  out  a  hit^way  proiect  for  the 
purpose  of  demonstrating  methods  of  en- 
hancing economic  development  by  construc- 
tion of  a  frontage  road  which  provides 
MItnden,  Louisiana,  alternative  access  to  a 
highway  immediately  connecMngr  to  a  high- 
way on  the  Interstate  System. 

(49)  AiUBEm,  ctUFOmMUL—The  Secretary 
shaU  carry  out  a  protect  for  research,  devel- 
opment, and  implementation  of  a  computer- 
iMcd  transportation  management  system  to 
assist  the  city  of  Anaheim,  California,  and 
adjoining  jurisdictions  in  managing  high- 
way itaftte  congestion  caused  in  part  by  an 
interstate  route  passing  through  an  area  of 
concentrated  population  and  commercial 
deveiopment  for  the  purpose  of  demonstrat- 
ing the  usefulness  of  such  a  system  in  reduc- 
ing traffic  congestion. 

(Sgj  PoiM  Bum,  AmrdMXAa  —thm  Secretary 
ahoO  carry  out  a  highway  bridge  protect  at 
Lock  and  Dam  4  near  Pine  Bluff,  Arkaruas. 
(SIJ  CuutEsnuM,  TtKiaaxK.—The  Secre- 
tary shaU  carry  out  a  highway  protect  to 
demonstrate  methods  of  improving  hightoay 
safety  by  making  improvements  to  a  road 
providing  direct  uteeu  from  the  Fort  Camp- 
beO  JHIUary  Reservation  to  the  city  of 
darkeviUe.  Tennessee. 

(SZ)  r^A^nmA  IOWA.— The  Secretary  shall 
carry  out  a  highway  project  to  reconstruct 
and  rehoMlitate  a  highway  between  Sherum- 
doah  and  CSarinda,  Iowa,  for  the  purpose  of 
demumstraHrtg  methods  by  lo/iicA  improved 
highway  transportation  in  an  economicoiiy 
depressed  rural  area  wtiZ  increase  economic 
activity  in  suA  area. 

fS3t  Sam  Doao  coxnrrt,  cAuroiuaA.—The 
Secretary  shaU  carry  out  a  highway  project 


to  expand  a  highioay  which  connects  an 
interstate  route  in  the  ricinUy  of  Oceamide, 
Califtmia,  with  another  interstate  route  in 
the  vicinity  of  Xscondido,  California  for  the 
purpose  of  demonstrating  methods  of  reduc- 
ing tmfflc  congestion  and  accident*. 

(S4t  St.  chamlms  covnty,  inssovRj.—The 
Secretary  shall  carry  out  a  highway  protect 
to  con*tr%u:t  a  bypa**  hightoay  to  connect  an 
ea*t-weat  interstate  route  in  SL  Charie* 
County.  Mi**ouri,  toith  the  interstate  belt- 
wcy  around  St  Louis,  Mi*aouri,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  demonttrating  method*  of  alleviat- 
ing tnjfxc  congeation,  especially  commuter 
traffic  congestion. 

(SSI  JosssBORO,  ARKANSAS.— The  Secretary 
shall  carry  out  a  highway  project  for  con- 
struction of  four  grade  separations  on  a 
four-lane  bypa**  route  in  the  vicinity  of 
Jonestoro,  Arkan*a*,  for  the  purpose  of  dem- 
onstrating methods  of  improving  highway 

safett- 
(sei  iLUMots.— 

(A)  Mr.  VERNON.— The  Secretary  ia  author- 
ized to  carry  out  a  highway  project  to  recon- 
struct a  segment  of  approximately  1.4  mile* 
of  a  State  route  connecting  to  an  interstate 
route  in  the  vicinity  of  ML  VemoTi,  niinoia, 
for  the  purpose  of  demonatraling  methoda  of 
improving  hightoay  safety. 

(B)  EVANSVILL£.—The  Secretary  ia  author- 
ized to  carry  out  a  hightoay  project  to  up- 
grade a  principal  route  through  the  village 
of  Eyanarnlle,  lUinoia,  for  the  purpose  of 
demonatrating  methoda  of  improving  traffic 
flow. 

(C)  Union  cx>uNTY.—The  Secretary  ia  au- 
thorieed  to  carry  out  a  hightoay  project  to 
improve  a  road  leading  to  a  landmark  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  city  of  Alto  Paaa,  Union 
County,  TUinoia,  for  the  purpoae  of  demon- 
atraling methoda  of  improving  acceaa  to 
atich  a  landmark  and  of  enhancing  touriam. 

(S7)  Concord,  CALiroRNU.—The  Secretary 
ahall  carry  out  a  hightoay  project  between 
Concord,  California,  and  West  Pittaburg, 
Califbmia,  for  the  purpoae  of  demonatrating 
methoda  of  improving  highway  aafety  and 
traffic  flow  by  lowering  the  grade  of,  realign- 
ing, and  widening  an  exiatirtg  hightoay  on 
the  Federal-aid  primary  ayatem. 

(S8i  GEOROiA.—The  Secretary  ahall  carry 
out  a  hightoay  project  which  demonatratea 
methoda  of  improving  highway  aafety  and 
reduaing  traffic  accidenta  by  reconatruction 
of  a  3.8  mile  aegment  of  highway  between 
Interstate  Route  1-285  and  the  fork  of  Oeor- 
gia  State  Route  141  as  a  6-lane  controlled 
access  freetoay  with  one-way  frontage  roada 
in  each  direction. 

(S9i  Pike  county,  KENTVCKY.-TTie  Secre- 
tary shall  carry  out  a  highway  project  to  re- 
construct a  hightoay  on  the  Federal-aid  pri- 
mary ayatem  bettoeen  Open  Fork  Road  and 
Road  Fork  of  Big  Creek  Road  in  Pike 
County,  Kentucky,  for  the  purpoae  of  dem- 
onatrating methoda  of  improving  highway 
safety  in  a  mountainous  area 

(60J  Madison  county,  Illinois.— The  Secre- 
tary shall  carry  out  a  highway  project  to 
demonstrate  the  economic  growth  and  devel- 
opment benefita  of  reconatructing  a  aegment 
of  road  in  Madiaon  County,  lUinoia,  which 
aervaa  a  high-growth  induatrial  area. 

(6V  Erwin,  TENNESSEE.— The  Secretary 
ahall  carry  out  a  hightoay  project  to  extend, 
approximately  IS  milea,  a  highway  on  the 
Appalachian  development  hightoay  ayatem 
ttetween  Rix>er  View  in  Erwin,  Tenneaaee, 
and  Sam's  Gap  on  the  North  Carolina-Ten- 
nesste  border  for  the  purpose  of  demonstrat- 
ing methods  of  improving  transportation  in 
a  mountainous  area. 

(6iJ  New  river,  west  viRaiNiA.—The  Secre- 
tary is  authorized  to  carry  out  a  demonstra- 


tion proiect  to  construct  a  parktoay  connect- 
ing to  an  interstate  route,  in  occonbince 
toith  the  recommeTulationa  of  the  New  River 
Parkway  Authority,  in  the  iHcinity  of  the 
New  River,  West  Virginia,  for  the  purpose  of 
demonstnUing  benefits  to  recreation,  tour- 
ism, and  ilUlustrial,  economic,  and  commu- 
nity develafr<isnt 

(63)  KlTTANNINO-BROOKVILLE,  PENNSYLVA- 
NIA.—The  Secretary  ia  atUhorieed  to  carry 
out  a  project  for  reconstruction  of  approxi- 
mately 30  miles  of  a  tu>o-lane  road  on  the 
Federal-aid  primary  system  bettoeen  Kittan- 
ning  and  Brookville,  Pennsylvania,  for  the 
purpose  tf  demonstrating  cost-effective 
methods  of  improving  rural  highways  to  ac- 
commodate vtider  and  longer  trucks. 

(64)  AURORA-HOYT   LAKES,    MINNESOTA.— The 

Secretary  is  authorized  to  carry  out  a 
project  for  construction  of  a  hightoay  con- 
necting Aurora-Hoyt  Lakes  and  Silver  Bay, 
Minnesota,  for  the  purpoae  of  demonatrating 
method*  of  reducing  traffic  congeation  in 
and  around  a  recreational  area 

I6S)  Kanawha  county,  west  viRomu.—The 
Secretary  shall  carry  out  a  highway  project 
which  dentonatratea  methoda  of  improving 
traffic  flow  in  a  rural  area  by  reconatruc- 
tion of  the  Chelyan  Bridge  in  Kanawha 
County,  Wkst  Virginia 

(66)  Roanoke  sound,  north  Carolina.— The 
Secretary  Shall  carry  out  a  highioay  project 
which  demonatratea  methoda  of  improving 
touriam,  commercial  enterprise,  and  water 
and  highway  transportation  by  conatruc- 
tion  of  a  bridge  on  an  eaat-toeat  Federal-aid 
primary  rpute  which  connecta  Manteo  and 
WhalebonA,  North  Carolina,  and  traverses 
RoaTioke  Sound. 

(67)  LiNQOLN,  ILLINOIS.— The  Secretary  aliall 
carry  out  a  hightoay  project  which  demon- 
strates methods  of  improving  hightoay 
aafety  and  reducirtg  traffic  congeation  by 
conatruction  of  a  controlled  acceaa  freeway 
tohich  connecta  Interstate  Route  I-SS  in  the 
vicinity  of  Lincoln,  Illinois,  and  Interstate 
Route  1-74  in  the  vicinity  of  Morton.  lUi- 
noia. 

(68)  SPAttKS,  NEVADA.— The  Secretary  shall 
carry  out  a  hightoay  project  which  demon- 
strate* method*  of  improving  economic  de- 
velopment and  diversification,  and  elimi- 
nating trafjic  and  hightoay  aafety  hazarda 
by  conatniction  in  the  city  of  Sparka, 
Nevada,  of  an  interchange  which  connect* 
Interatate  Route  1-80  and  Sparka  Boulevard. 

(69)  BUttBANK-aLENDALE-PASADENA    AIRPORT, 

CALiroRNiA.—The  Secretary  ahall  carry  out  a 
hightoay  project  which  demonatratea  meth- 
oda of  coordinating  conatruction  of  ground 
acceaa  to  an  airport  and  conatruction  of  ter- 
minal and  jMTking  facilitiea  at  auch  airport 
The  Secretary  ahall  carry  out  auch  project  at 
the  Burbank-Glendale-Paaadena  Airport, 
California,  by  making  a  grant  for  cotiatruc- 
tion  of  aueh  ground  acceaa  to  the  airport  au- 
thority for  auch  airport 

(70)  El  seoundo,  California. — The  Secre- 
tary shall  carry  out  a  hightoay  project  to  in- 
creaae  the  capacity  of  a  tunnel  in  the  victni- 
ty  of  on  airport  aerving  El  Segundo,  Califor- 
nia, wAtiO/i  toill  demonatrate  methoda  of 
mitigating  increased  traffic  congeation 
which  ia  protected  to  reault  from  completion 
of  a  aegmtnt  of  the  Interstate  System. 

(71)  Alameda  island,  CAuroRNU.—The  Sec- 
retary shall  carry  out  a  hightoay  protect  to 
demonstrate  method*  of  improving  accea* 
to,  and  aUeviating  congeation  on,  a  north- 
aouth  route  designated  as  part  of  the  Inter- 
state System  under  section  139  of  title  23, 
United  States  Code,  and  its  access  roads,  in- 
cluding access  roads  from  Oakland  Interna- 


tional Airport  and  Alameda  Island,  Califor- 
nia, to  sttch  interstate  route. 

(72)  DouoLAS  COUNTY,  KANSAS.— The  Secre- 
tary shall  carry  out  a  highway  protect  in 
Douglas  County,  Kansas,  to  demonstrate 
methods  of  reducing  tmjfic  congestion  and 
facilitating  the  usage  by  motorists  on  the 
Interstate  System  of  recreatioruU  facilities 
by  coTUtruction  of  a  north-south  limited 
access  trafficway  of  approximately  4  miles 
in  length  which  toill  connect  an  east-west 
interstate  route  to  a  reservoir  and  a  univer- 
sity research  park. 

(73)  Chadville,  PENNSYLVANIA.— The  Secre- 
tary shall  carry  out  a  hightoay  protect  to  re- 
locate and  reconstruct  to  4  lanes  a  3.S-mile 
north-south  segment  of  the  Federal-aid  pri- 
mary system  from  the  rncinity  of  Uniontoton 
Bypass  at  ChadvUle,  Pennsylvania,  to  Penn- 
sylvania LegiHative  Route  26082  in  the  iH- 
cinity of  Fairchance,  Pennsylvania,  tohich 
XDill  demoiutrate  method*  of  enhancing  the 
development  of  a  major  industrial  site. 

(74)  CHAMBOtSBUKO,  PENNSYLVANIA.— The 
Secretary  shall  carry  out  a  highway  project 
which  demonstrates  how  construction  of  an 
interchange  on  a  north-south  interstate 
route  trifl  protdde  access  to  C^hamberaburg, 
Pennaylvania,  and  relieve  traffic  congeation 
on  an  exiating  interchange  on  such  inter- 
state route. 

(75)  Beaumont,  TEXAS.—The  Secretary  sliall 
carry  out  a  hightoay  project  which  demon- 
strates flow  construction  of  an  overpass  over 
an  interatate  route  in  the  vicinity  of  the  city 
of  Beaumont,  Texaa,  will  relieve  traffic  con- 
geation on  auch  interatate  route  and  provide 
direct  acceaa  bettoeen  the  central  business 
district  of  stich  city  and  another  part  of 
*ucA  city. 

^76^     St.     LOUIS    COUNTY,     MINNESOTA.— The 

Secretary  shall  carry  out  a  hightoay  project 
for  the  construction  of  an  access  road  from 
County  Road  413  in  SL  Louis  County,  Min- 
nesota, to  a  recreational  complex  on  the 
Boia  Forte  Chippewa  Reservation  (Vermil- 
ion Sector)  to  demonstrate  methods  of  pro- 
viding jobs  and  enhancing  economic  devel- 
opment in  a  severely  and  chronically  de- 
pressed area 

(77)  Gloucester  county,  viroinu.—T?u 
Secretary,  in  consultation  toith  the  Gover- 
nor of  Virginia,  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  shall  carry 
out  site  aelection  and  environmental  studies 
and  design  and  engineering  for  replacement 
or  expansion  of  a  bridge  connecting 
Glotice*ter  County  toith  York  County  and 
the  citie*  of  Newport  New*  and  Hampton, 
Virginia,  for  the  purpoae  of  demonatrating 
methoda  of  facilitating  the  reaolution  of 
Federal  intra-govemmenttU  conflicta. 

(78)  Brazoria  county,  TEXAS.—The  Secre- 
tary afwll  carry  out  a  hightoay  project  in 
Brazoria  County,  Texaa,  to  demonatrate  how 
the  extension  of  a  State  highway  to  connect 
toith  another  State  highioay  can  relieve  traf- 
fic congeation  in  Fort  Bend  County,  Texaa. 

(79)  Hammond,  Indiana.— The  Secretary 
ahall  enter  into  auch  arrangementa  aa  may 
be  necessary  to  carry  out  a  demonatration 
project  in  Hammond,  Indiana  for  the  relo- 
cation of  railrxMd  linea  for  the  purpoae  of 
eliminating  railroad-hightoay  grade  croaa- 
inga.  If  the  city  of  Hammond,  Indiana, 
electa  to  carry  out  all  or  any  portion  of  the 
demonatration  project  authorized  by  thia 
paragraph  before  the  funda  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  carry  out  thia  paragraph 
are  made  atiaitable,  the  Secretary  ahall  reim- 
burse toith  such  fund*  the  city  for  the  costs 
of  carrying  out  such  proiect  or  portion. 

(80)  Erie  county,  new  YORK.—The  Secre- 
tary is  authorized  to  carry  out  a  hightoay 


project  in  Erie  County,  New  York,  to  demon- 
strate method*  of  erthancing  safety  and  re- 
ducing traffic  congestion  and  delays  at  the 
terminus  of  an  interstate  route  by  retocotinff 
the  terminus  of  such  route. 

(81)  Tampa.  Florida.— The  Secretary  is  au- 
thorized to  carry  out  the  remaining  design 
toork  for  a  hightoay  project  for  coiutruction 
of  a  grade  separation  on  a  route  on  the  Fed- 
eral-aid primary  system  in  the  vicinity  of 
Tampa  Florida,  for  the  purpose  of  demon- 
strating methods  of  improving  motor  tx/ticle 
access  bettoeen  rapidly  grotoing  urban  areas 
aa  toell  aa  relieving  motor  vehicle  congeation 
reaulting  from  the  tranaportation  of  freight 
to  and  from  areas  for  the  transahiiment  of 
waterbome  commerce. 

(82)  Post  falls,  Idaho.— The  Secretary  is 
authorized  to  carry  out  a  project  to  recon- 
struct Seltice  Way  (former  U.S.  Route  10)  to 
a  mtdtilane  facility  through  Oie  City  of  Post 
Falls,  Idaho,  beginning  at  Pleasant  View 
Road  and  ending  at  Huetter  Road. 

(83)  Boise.  nuHO.—The  Secretary  is  au- 
thorized to  carry  out  a  proiect  to  construct  a 
multi-lane  highway  of  6.5  mUes,  in  Boise, 
Idaho,  from  the  Curtis  Road  interchange  to 
Broadway  Avenue,  including  interchanges, 
intersections,  bridges,  elevated  structure*, 
and  the  Orchard  Street  connection  to  Chin- 
den  Boulevard. 

(84)  LATAYETTE-WEST  LAFAYETTE.    INDIANA.— 

The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  carry  out — 

(A)  acquisition  of  rxght-of-toay,  grading, 
and  conatruction  of  rampa  and  a  double 
apan  bridge  to  carry  State  Road  26  over  the 
Wabash  River  connecting  the  cities  of  La- 
fayette and  West  Lafayette,  Indiana; 

(B)  acquisition  of  right-of-way,  (frading, 
construction  of  a  2.6  mile  single  track  rait 
corridor,  construction  of  a  second  rail  span 
at  the  Wabash  Avenue  Overpass  and  traru- 
fer  of  Amtrak  passenger  services  to  a  relo- 
cated depot  facility  at  Second  and  Main 
Streets;  and 

(C)  acquisition  of  right-of-toay,  grading, 
conatruction  of  rampa  and  ttoo  rail  corridor 
overpaaaea  and  aaaociated  replacement 
atreet  work  to  reconatruct  the  vehicular  ap- 
proach to  the  east  end  of  Harriaon  Bridge 
which  carriea  U.S.  Route  231  over  the 
Wabaah  River  connecting  the  C\tiea  of  La- 
fayette and  Weat  Lafayette. 

(85)  DuBUQUE-DEWTTT,  IOWA.— The  Secretary 
ia  authorized  to  carry  out  a  project  which 
replacea  the  route  from  the  intersection  of 
U.S.  Route  61  and  Grandview  Avenue  in  Du- 
buque, Iowa,  extending  northerly  to  a  point 
near  East  14th  StreeL  and  to  improve  the 
aervice  level  of  the  remaining  connection 
from  Interstate  Route  1-80  to  Dubuque  ex- 
tending from  U.S.  Route  30  at  Detoitt  to 
Grandview  Avenue  in  Dubuque. 

(86)  Olathe.  KANSAS.— The  Secretary  ia  au- 
thorized to  carry  out  a  project  to  conatruct 
an  interchange  at  119th  Street  and  Inter- 
state Route  1-35  in  the  City  of  Olathe, 
Kansas. 

(87)  West  calcasieu  parish,  Louisiana.— 
The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  carry  out  a 
project  to  provide  for  an  access  road  which 
parallels  Interstate  Route  I-IO  at  Sulphur, 
Louisiana,  in  West  Calcasieu  Parish,  in 
order  to  provide  access  to  and  from  the 
Interstate  System  and  access  from  Louisi- 
ana Hightoay  108  to  Louisiana  Hightoay 
3077. 

(88)  Southeast  baton  rouoe,  Louisiana.— 
The  Secretary  is  auttwrized  to  carry  out  a 
project  in  southeast  Baton  Rouge,  Louisi- 
ana, to  widen  off-  and  on-ramps  of  an  inter- 
state route  interchange;  to  widen  and  im- 
prove approaches  on  both  sides  of  the  Inter- 
slate  System  of  a  ttoo-lane  highway,  includ- 


ing €uxess  ramps  and  turnouts;  to  construct 
a  schoolbus  loadirtg  area  adjacent  thereto; 
and  to  coordinate  a  partial  relocation  of  a 
2-lane  hightoay  not  on  sutA  system. 

(89)  East  lafayette,  Louisiana.— The  Secre- 
tary is  authorized  to  carry  out  a  protect  to 
construct  an  access  road  to  Interstate  Route 
I-IO  from  Louisiana  Hiffiiteay  354  in  East 
Lafayette,  Louisiana. 

(90)  East  lafayettt,  LOUisiAMA.—The  Secre- 
tary is  authorised  to  carry  out  a  project  to 
construct  a  full-diamond  interchange  to 
connect  Louisiana  Avenue  to  Interstate 
Route  I- 10  in  East  Lafayette.  Louisiana 

(91)  Brunswick.  MAiME.—The  Secretary  is 
authorized  to  carry  out  a  protect  to  con- 
struct the  Brunswick-Topsham  Bypass  in 
Maine.  The  bypau  will  be  a  new  limited 
access  hightoay  tohich  uHll  run  from  the  vi- 
cinity of  the  interchange  of  Interstate  Route 
I-9S  and  Stale  Route  196  in  Topsham,  cross 
the  Androscoggin  River,  and  connect  with 
U.S.  Route  1  in  Brunstoick,  Maine. 

(92)  U.S.  route  4t,  MARYLAND.— The  Secre- 
tary is  authorized  to  carry  out  a  protect  on 
U.S.  Route  48  in  Washingt<m  County,  Mary- 
land, to  construct  an  eastbound  ramp  to 
U.S.  Route  40  and  a  westbound  access  road 
from  Mountain  Road. 

(93)  Maryland  route  1*2.— The  Secretary 
is  authorized  to  carry  out  a  prefect  to  re- 
align an  intersection  to  tie  Maryland  Route 
162  directly  into  Poplar  Avenue.  Such 
protect  includes — 

(A)  construction  of  additional  lanes  at  the 
intersection  to  allow  northbound  Maryland 
Route  162  to  westbound  Poplar  Avenue  to 
become  a  through  movement; 

(B)  widening  2  miles  of  Maryland  162 
from  Poplar  Avenue  to  Maryland  176  to  4 
lanes;  and 

(C)  widening  1/2  mile  of  Poplar  Avenue 
from  Maryland  170  to  Maryland  162  to  4 
lanes. 

(94)  Route  4.  Maryland.— The  Secretary  is 
authorized  to  carry  out  a  protect  to  replace 
a  bridge  carrying  Maryland  Route  4  over  the 
Patuxent  River. 

(95)  Route  a,  Maryland.— TT»e  Secretary  is 
authorized  to  carry  out  a  protect  to  con- 
atruct an  interchange  to  connect  Maryland 
Route  3  and  Belair  Drive. 

(96)  Route  itr,  Maryland.— The  Secretary 
is  authorized  to  carry  out  a  project  to  con- 
struct a  four  lane  divided  hightoay  to  bypau 
Bowie,  Maryland,  from  Rustic  Hill  Drive  to 
aouth  of  the  Amtrak  line  in  Prince  Georges 
County. 

(97)  Maryland  route  in.— The  Secretary 
is  authorized  to  carry  out  a  project  to  relo- 
cate Maryland  Route  115  from  Montgomery 
Village  Avenue  to  Shculy  Grove  Road,  Mont- 
gomery County.  TTiis  project  involves  the 
construction  of  a  4  lane  divided  highway. 

(98)  Maryland  route  2i).—The  Secretary 
ia  authorized  to  carry  out  a  project  to  reha- 
bilitate Oie  (theater  River  Bridge  on  Mary- 
land Route  213  at  Cheatertown,  Maryland. 

(99/  Maryland  route  tu.—The  Secretary 
ia  authorized  to  carry  out  a  project  to  re- 
place a  bridge  connecting  Maryland  Route 
838  to  the  Wye  laland  natural  reii.<urcea 
management  area 

(100)  BeLCHKRTOWN,    MASSACHVSEm.—The 

Secretary  ia  authorized  to  carry  out  a 
project  to  conatruct  a  road  of  approximately 
3,600  feet  bettoeen  Lil>erty  Street  and  Massa- 
chusetts Route  21  in  Btichertown,  Massa- 
chusetts. 

(101)  MicHioAN.—The  Secretary  is  author- 
ized to  carry  out— 

(A)  a  prx^ect  for  construction  of  the  U.S. 
Route  31  freetoay  in  Mason  County,  MitAi- 
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(D)   Benson  and   ramsey   counties.— The        (116)  MYtmx  beach,  sotrm  CAROLiMA.—The 
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(28)  subsection  (a)(28)  $1,200,000; 

(29)  subsection  (a)(29)  8220.000: 


(101)  subsection  (a)(101)  $4,000,000; 

(102)  subsection  (a)(102)  13.240.000: 


able  to  be  distributed  at  the  discretion  of  the 


firrii      «IT     «.lL 
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gmn.  finm  tht  aamOi  eomrntv  Hue  northward 
tLt  Mflw  to  VJS.  tUmU  tm 

mi  Iwjmiiwiwif^  ineiwUng  road  widen- 
taff  mud  wtntfaeino  to  existing  U^  Routes 
19  cad  il  from  Me  U&  HomU  10-U.S.  RouU 
SI  trnterOtoMoe  eoH  to  SeotoiUe.  Michigan: 
and 

(Cf  iwiprovements  on  UJS.  Route  31  from 
SeoMUe  north  17  miles  to  Preius  Road  in 
Mamistm  Counig,  MiiAigan. 

(ItlJ  ButomftoTOM,  MnaaaoTA.—The  Sec- 
retenr  is  authorit^d  to  carry  out  a  project 
for  Me  design  and  site  location  for  the  re- 
flaeemietU  of  the  Bloomington  Ferry  Bridge, 
located  in  Hennenin  and  SeoU  Counties. 
MixmssotsL 

(103)  Nww  AvavsTA,  masnaipn.—The  Secre- 
tary (•  OMthorixed  to  carry  out  a  protect  to 
widen  14.7  miles  of  V.S.  Highway  98  from 
LS  mOes  east  of  VS.  Highway  49  in  Forrest 
OdviUk  east  to  State  Route  29  in  New  Au- 
gusta, HississtppL 

(104)  HiOKWAT  J«,  MKB»ASKA.—T?ie  Secre- 
tary is  authorised  to  carry  out  a  project  to 
repiaee  the  Mdge  th€U  carries  HighuMv  30 
over  the  MUaouri  River  between  Blair,  Ne- 
braska and  Missouri  Valley,  Iowa, 

(105)  Las  vkus.  iiKVADA.—The  Secretary  is 
authorised  to  carry  out  a  pn^t  to  con- 
struct an  interduinge  at  Saiiara  Avenue  and 
Interstate  Route  I-IS.  in  tlie  city  of  Las 
Vegas.  Nevada. 

(100)  HMMoataoM,  ttsvAi>A.—The  Secretary 
is  authorised  to  carry  out  a  project  to  im- 
prove the  BouUer  Highway  in  Henderson, 
Nevada.  The  project  involves  0.36  miles 
along  U.S.  Route  93/95  from  the  intersection 
of  Sunset  Road  to  the  intersection  of  Hori- 
son  Drive. 

(107)  Los  ALAMoasAirrA  rs,  mw  taxico.— 
The  Secretary  is  authorised  to  carry  out  a 
project  for  a  new  route  from  Los  Alamos, 
New  Mexico  to  Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico. 

(lot)      LOMO      ISLAHD      EXntESSWAY,      NSW 

TOiUL—The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  carry 
out  a  study  to  examine  the  feasibility  of 
adding  a  fourth  lane  in  each  direction  on 
Interstate  Route  1-495  in  New  York. 

(109)  Namsav  MxnuaswAY,  hew  yoke.— The 
Secretary  is  authorised  to  carry  out  a 
project  to  extend  the  Nassau  Expressway 
from  Bumside  Avenue  to  Broadway  in  New 
York. 

(110)  WSSTCBESrKM  PAKKWAY,   HXW  YORK.— 

The  Secretary  is  autliorized  to  carry  out  a 
project  on  the  Westchester  Parkway,  New 
York,  to  widen  Oie  segment  between  the 
Hawthorne  Interchange  and  Washburn 
Road,  rteonstmct  the  southbound  lanes  in 
the  vicinity  of  FteasantviOe  Rok^d,  uiui  re- 
construct the  FleasanhHlle  Road  Inter- 
change. 

(HI)  Nostm  DAKOTA.— The  Secretary  is  au- 
thorised to  carry  out  tlie  following  projects 
on  access  highways  to  public  recreation 
areas  on  certain  lakes  and  State  parks  in 
North  DaJnta  in  order  to  accommodate 
present  and  projected  traffic  density: 

(A)  MOKTOK  comfTY.-The  Secretary  is  au- 
Uuniaed  to  carry  out  a  project  for  bridge  re- 
placement and  acceu  road  to  Sweetbriar 
and  Crown  Butte  Lakes,  North  Dakota. 

(B)  MsKcat  covmr.-The  Secretary  is  au- 
tltorised  to  carry  out  a  project  to  construct 
an  access  road  in  Mercer  County,  County 
FAS  Route  2927  from  4  miles  north  of 
Hasen,  North  Dakota  north  8  miles  to  Hazen 
Bay.  Lake  S€Ucakawea. 

(C)  RAMSom  covMTY.-The  Secretary  is  au- 
thorised to  carry  out  a  project  to  construct 
an  access  road  in  Ransom  County,  County 
FAS  RouU  3705  from  State  Highway  46. 
south  17  miles  to  State  Highway  27  and  a  1 
mile  spur  to  Fort  Ransom  State  Park. 


(D)  Bmmson  AMD  KAMSKY  comrnss.—The 
Secretary  is  auOiorized  to  carry  out  a 
project  to  construct  an  access  road  in 
Benson  and  Ramsey  Counties  FAS  Route 
0322  from  U.S.  Ro%Ue  281  at  Minnewautcan. 
east  to  Tri-County  Park,  north  to  State 
Highway  19. 

(E)  Mountrail  county.— The  Secretary  is 
autliarised  to  carry  out  a  project  to  con- 
struct an  access  road  in  Mountrail  County 
from  ParshaU  west  10  miles  to  ParshaU  Bay 
on  Ltice  Salcalcawea. 

(F)  Emmons  county.— The  Secretary  is  ott- 
Oioriaed  to  carry  out  a  project  to  construct 
an  access  road  in  Emmons  County  FAS 
Route  1503  from  Beaver  Bay  13  miles  voest 
of  Ltnton,  south  23  miles  to  the  South 
Dakota  stale  line. 

(Gl  McKenzis  county.— The  Secretary  is 
autlujrUed  to  carry  out  a  project  to  con- 
struct an  access  road  in  McKemie  County 
from  Charleson  south  and  east  8  miles  to 
Lake  BoJtalcawea. 

(H)  Grand  forks  county.— The  Secretary 
is  authorized  to  carry  out  a  project  to  con- 
struct an  access  road  in  Grand  Forks 
County  from  1  mUe  east  of  Larimore.  north 
5  muss  to  Larimore  Dam  recreation  area. 

(I)  Grand  forks  county.— The  Secretary  is 
auOiorised  to  carry  out  a  project  to  con- 
struct an  access  road  in  Grand  Forks 
County  from  County  Road  19  4  miles  south 
of  Fordville,  east  and  south  9  miles  to  Ford- 
ville  Dam  recreation  area. 

(J)  Stskle  county.— The  Secretary  is  ou- 
Oioriaed  to  carry  out  a  project  to  construct 
an  access  road  in  Steele  County  State  High- 
way 200,  9  miles  east  of  Finley,  north  9  miles 
to  the  Golden  Lake  recreation  area. 

(K)  McKenzis  county.— The  Secretary  is 
authorized  to  carry  out  a  project  to  con- 
struct an  access  road  in  McKemie  County 
from  U.S.  Route  85  south  of  Williston,  east 
4.2  miles  to  several  bays  on  LaJce  Sa- 
kalcawea. 

(L)  Bottineau  and  renville  counties.— The 
Secretary  is  auDiorized  to  carry  out  a 
project  to  construct  an  access  road  in  Bot- 
tineau and  Renville  Counties.  FAS  Routes 
3828  and  0526  from  Lake  Darling  1  mile 
west  cf  Grano,  east  10  miles. 

<M)  Mountrail  county.— The  Secretary  is 
autfiorized  to  carry  out  a  project  to  con- 
struct an  access  road  in  Mountrail  County, 
FAS  Route  3123  from  State  Highway  23,  6 
miles  east  of  Newtown,  south  2.S  miles  to 
Van  Hook  Bay  on  Lake  Sakakawea. 

(lit)  Gladstone,  north  Dakota.— The  Sec- 
retary is  auUwrized  to  carry  out  a  project  to 
improve  access  to  a  regional  grain  elevator, 
FAS  Routes  211 7  ond  4531  from  Stale  High- 
way 21  at  Regent,  north  34  miles  to  Glad- 
stone arid  Interstate  Route  1-94,  Gladstone, 
North  Dalcota. 

(lit)  EuoENE,  OREOON.—The  Secretary  is 
autharized  to  carry  out  a  preliminary  engi- 
neering study  to  plan  and  design  alterna- 
tives to  the  Ferry  Street  Bridge  in  Eugene, 
OregOTL 

(114)  Providence  rhode  island.— The  Sec- 
retary is  authorized  to  carry  out  a  project 
for  United  States  Route  1  in  Providence, 
Rhode  Island,  to  make  improvements  on 
AUens  Avenue  and  Eddy  Street  to  add  a 
center  turning  lane,  widen  the  road,  provide 
for  shoulders,  and  improve  safety  on  ap- 
proximately 3  miles  of  road. 

(116)  West  Warwick,  rhode  island.— The 
Secretary  is  auOiorized  to  carry  out  a 
project  or.  Wakefield  Street  in  West  War- 
urick,  Rhode  Island,  to  improve  pavement 
surfaces,  curbs,  and  sidewaUcs,  to  add  drain- 
age facilities,  and  to  widen  approximately 
3.5  ntHes  of  such  street 
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(116)  MYtTLK  bkacb,  soam  cARtxjitA.—The 
Secretary  is  authorized  to  carry  out  a 
project  to  tonstruct  a  new  controlled  access 
road  from  interstate  Route  1-95  at  Florence, 
South  Carolina  to  U.S.  Route  17,  north  of 
Myrtle  Beoc/i,  South  Carolina,  incliutin^  a 
connector  from  northwest  of  Conway,  South 
(Carolina,  h  U.S.  Route  17,  south  of  Myrtle 
Beach. 

(117)  Keystone,  south  Dakota.— The  Secre- 
tary is  auOiorized  to  carry  out  a  project  to 
construct  an  additional  lane  on  South 
Dakota  Route  244  from  Mount  Rushmore 
National  Memorial  to  the  vicinity  of  Key- 
atone. 

(118)  WtST  TODD  COUNTY,  SOUTH  DAKOTA.— 

The  Secretary  is  auOiorized  to  carry  out  a 
project  for  ffrading  and  interim  surfacing  of 
United  Stales  Route  18  in  South  Dakota 
from  Die  West  Todd  County  line,  east 

(119)  IROQUOIS-DESMET,     SOUTH    DAKOTA.- 

The  Secretary  is  auOiorized  to  carry  out  a 
project  for  grading  and  resurfacing  United 
States  Route  14  in  South  Dakota  from  Iro- 
quois to  DeSmet 

(120)  Dailas.  TEXAS.— The  Secretary  is  au- 
thorized to  carry  out  a  project  to  construct 
and  upgrade  8.1  miles  from  BelUine  Road  in 
Dallas  County  to  SR-121  in  CoUin  County. 

(121)  Blue  ridqe  parkway,  viRaiNU.—The 
Secretary  is  auOiorized  to  carry  out  a  10- 
mile  extension  of  the  Blue  Ridge  Parkway  to 
Die  Explore  Project  (a  tourist  destination  lo- 
cated in  the  Roanoke  Valley  in  western  Vir- 
ginia to  be  designed  and  buUt  by  Oie  Nation- 
al Park  Service  and  to  be  transferred  to  and 
maintained  by  Die  Blue  Ridge  Parkway  por- 
tion of  Oie  National  Park  Service). 

(c)  Authorization  or  Appropriations  From 
HiQHWAY  Trust  Fund.— There  is  auOiorized 
to  be  appropriated,  out  of  the  Highway 
Trust  Fund  (oOier  Oian  Oie  Mass  Transit  Ac- 
count) per  fiscal  year  for  each  of  fiscal  years 
1987,  1988,  1989,  1990,  and  1991  to  carry 
out- 

(1)  subsection  (a)(1)  85,000.000; 

(2)  subsection  (a)(2)  $2,000,000: 

(3)  subsection  (a)(3)  $1,100,000: 

(4)  subsection  (a)(4)  $850,000; 

(5)  subsection  (a)(5)  $500,000; 

(6)  subsection  (a)(6)  $550,000; 

(7)  subsection  (a)(7)  $2,900,000; 

(8)  subsection  (a)(8)  $9,000,000; 

(9)  preliminary  engineering  and  design 
under  subsection  (a)(9)  $600,000; 

(10)  prehminary  engineering  and  design 
under  subsection  (a)(10)  $1,030,000; 

(11)(A)  preliminary  engineering  and 
design,  utility  relocation,  land  acquisition, 
and  initial  construction  under  subsection 
(a)(ll)(A)  $4,500,000;  and 

(B)  preliminary  engineering  and  design, 
utility  relocation,  land  acquisition,  and  ini- 
tial construction  under  subsection 
(a)(ll)(B)  44.500,000; 

(12)  subsection  (a)(12)  $1,400,000; 

(13)  subsection  (a)(13)  $2,900,000; 

(14)  subsection  (a)(14)  $800,000; 

(15)  subjection  (a)(15)  $750,000; 

(16)  subsection  (a)(16)  $1,300,000; 

(17)  preliminary  engineering  and  design, 
utility  relocation,  land  acquisition,  and  ini- 
tial construction  under  subsection  (a)(17) 
$1,100,000; 

(18)  subsection  (a)(18)  $350,000; 

(19)  subsection  (a)(19)  $2,100,000; 

(20)  subsection  (a)(20)  $900,000; 

(21)  subsection  (a)(21)  $300,000; 

(22)  subsection  (a)(22)  $600,000; 

(23)  subsection  (a)(23)  $800,000; 

(24)  subsection  (a)(24)  $1,250,000; 

(25)  subsection  (a)(25)  $800,000; 

(26)  subsection  (a)(26)  $1,500,000; 

(27)  subsection  (a)(27)  $2,000,000; 


(28)  subsection  (a)(28)  $1,200,000; 

(29)  subsection  (a)(29)  $220,000; 

(30)  subsection  (a)(30)  $1,208,000; 

(31)  subsection  fa)(31J  $1,500,000: 

(32)  subsection  (a)<32)  $1,400,000: 

(33)  subsection  (a)(33)  $260,000; 

(34)  subsection  (a)(34)  $310,000; 

(35)  subsection  (a)(3S)  $975,000; 

(36)  subsection  (a)(36)  $385,000; 

(37)  subsection  (a) (37)  $200,000; 

(38)  subsection  (a)(38)  $7,400,000: 

(39)  preliminary  engineering  and  design 
under  subsection  (a)(39)  $550,000; 

(40)  subsection  (a)(40)  $800,000; 
(41)(A)  subsection  (a)(41)  $1,050,000:  and 
(B)    land    acquisition    under    subsection 

(a)(41)(B)  $2,400,000; 

(42)  subsection  (a) (42)  $453,000; 

(43)  subsection  (a)(43)  $6,650,000; 

(44)  subsection  (a)(44)  $1,340,000; 

(45)  subsection  (a)(45)  $72,000; 

(46)  subsection  (a)(46)  $400,000; 

(47)  subsection  (a)(47)  $1,080,000; 

(48)  subsection  (a)(48)  $75,000: 

(49)  subsection  (a)(49)  $90,000; 

(50)  subsection  (a)(SO)  $200,000; 

(51)  subsection  (a)(Sl)  $500,000; 

(52)  subsection  (a)(52)  $900,000; 

(53)  subsection  (a)(53)  $1,880,000; 

(54)  preliminary  engineering  and  design 
under  subsection  (a)(S4)  $1,300,000; 

r55>  na>section  (a)(55)  $1,230,000; 

(56)  subsection  (a)(56)  $195,800; 

(57)  land  acquisition  under  subsection 
(a)(57)  $400,000; 

(58)  subsection  (a)(58)  $2,500,000; 

(59)  subsection  (a)(S9)  $1,500,000: 

(60)  subsection  (a)(60)  $220,000: 

(61)  subsection  (a)(61)  $2,000,000; 

(62)  subsection  (a)(62)  $1,760,000; 

(63)  subsection  (a)(63)  $1,000,000; 

(64)  preliminary  engineering  and  design 
under  subsection  (a)(64)  $150,000: 

(65)  preliminary  engineering  and  design 
under  subsection  (a) (65)  $200,000; 

(66)  subsection  (a)(66)  $1,800,000: 

(67)  subsection  (a)(67)  $3,400,000; 

(68)  subsection  (a)(68)  $1,170,000; 

(69)  subsection  (a)(69)  $600,000; 

(70)  preliminary  engineering  and  design 
under  subsection  (a)(70)  $300,000; 

(71)  preliminary  engineering  and  design, 
environmental  analysis,  and  implementa- 
tion of  environmental  mitigation  measures 
under  subsection  (a)(71)  $800,000: 

(72)  subsection  (a)(72)  $900,000: 

(73)  subsection  (a)(73)  $900,000: 

(74)  subsection  (a)(74)  $500,000; 

(75)  subsection  (a)(7S)  $600,000; 

(76)  subsection  (a)(76)  $100,000; 
^7;  subsection  (a)(77)  $400,000; 

(78)  subsection  (a)(78)  $300,000; 

(79)  subsection  (a)(79)  $563,000; 

(80)  subsection  (a)(80)  $800,000; 

(81)  subsection  (a)(81)  $1,370,000; 

(82)  subsection  (a)(82)  $1,800,000; 

(83)  subsection  (a)(83)  $500,000; 

(84)  subsection  (a)(84)  $4,000,000: 

(85)  subsection  (a)(8S)  $4,000,000; 

(86)  subsection  (a)(86)  $2,600,000; 

(87)  subsection  (a)(87)  $590,000; 

(88)  subsection  (a)(88)  $520,000; 

(89)  subsection  (a)(89)  $250,000; 

(90)  subsecHon  (a)(90)  $250,000: 

(91)  subsection  (a)(91)  $3,000,000; 

(92)  subsection  (a)(92)  $56,000; 

(93)  subsection  (a)(93)  $310,000: 

(94)  subsection  (a)(94)  $258,000; 

(95)  subsecHon  (a)(95)  $862,000; 

(96)  subs»:tion  (a)(96)  $540,000; 

(97)  subsection  (a)(97)  $856,000: 

(98)  subsection  (a)(98)  $398,000; 

(99)  subsecHon  (a)(99)  $260,000; 

(100)  subsection  (a)(100)  $100,000; 


(101)  subsection  (a)(101)  $4,000,000; 

(102)  subsection  (a)(102)  $3,240,000: 

(103)  subsection  (a)(103)  $2,058,000; 

(104)  subsection  (a)(104)  $540,000; 

(105)  subsection  (a)(105)  $900,000; 

(106)  subsection  (a)(106)  $600,000; 

(107)  subsection  (a>(107)  $4,000,000; 

(108)  subsection  (aXlOS)  $200,000: 

(109)  subsection  (a)(109)  $600,000; 

(110)  subsection  (a)(110)  $800,000; 
(111)(A)  subsection  (a)(lll)(A)  $180,000: 

(B)  subsection  (aXlllXB)  $120,000; 

(C)  subsecHon  (a)(lll)(C)  $300,000: 

(D)  subsecHon  (a)(lll)(D)  $370,000; 

(E)  subsecHon  (a)(lll)(E)  $280,000; 

(F)  subsection  (aXlllKF)  $590,000; 

(G)  subsection  (aXlll)(G)  $80,000; 
(H)  subsection  (aXlllXH)  $80,000; 
(I)  subsection  (aXlllXI)  $100,000; 
(J)  S7U>section  (aXlll)(J)  $160,000; 
(K)  subsecHon  (aXlllXK)  $80,000; 

(L)  subsection  (aXlllXL)  $160,000;  and 
(M)  subsection  (aXlllXM)  $60,000; 

(112)  subsecHon  (aJ(112)  $810,000; 

(113)  subsection  (aX113)  $250,000; 

(114)  subsection  (aX114)  $400,000; 

(115)  subsecHon  (a)(115)  $380,000; 

(116)  subsecHon  (aX116)  $4,000,000; 

(117)  subsection  (a)(117)  $300,000: 

(118)  subsecHon  (aX118)  $930,000; 

(119)  subsecHon  (a)(119)  $754,000; 

(120)  subsection  (a)(120)  $4,000,000;  and 

(121)  subsecHon  (a)(121)  $1,500,000. 

(c)  Minimum  Allocation.— 

(1)  In  aENERAL.—If  the  total  amount  au- 
Oiorized for  projects  in  a  State  in  a  fiscal 
year  under  subsection  (b)  is  less  Oian 
$829,060,  Die  Secretary  stiall  allocate  an  ad- 
ditional amount  to  such  State  for  such  fiscal 
year.  The  additional  amount  shall  be  an 
amount  which  when  added  to  the  total 
amount  authorized  for  projects  in  such 
State  for  such  fiscal  year  under  subsecHon 
(b).  equals  $829,060. 

(2)  Use  or  rvNDS.—Subject  to  subsections 
(d)  and  (e),  amounts  allocated  under  para- 
graph (1)  shall  be  available  to  a  Stale  to 
carry  out  any  project  on  a  Federal-aid 
system. 

(3)  Authorization  of  appropriations.— 
There  is  auOiorized  to  be  appropriated  out 
of  Die  Highway  Trust  Fund  (oOier  than  Oie 
Mass  Transit  Account)  $12,200,000  per  fiscal 
year  for  each  of  fiscal  years  1987,  1988,  1989, 
1990,  and  1991  to  carry  out  this  subsection. 

(d)  Amounts  Available  From  Discretion- 
ary Funds.— 

(1)  Determination  or  amount  for  each 
PROJECT.— For  each  project  auDiorized  by 
subsecHon  (a),  Oie  Secretary  shall  malce 
available  in  any  fiscal  year  an  amount 
equal  to  60  percent  of  Die  amount  auOior- 
ized for  such  project  for  such  fisccU  year  by 
subsection  (b).  For  each  project  constructed 
by  a  State  with  funds  allocated  under  sub- 
section (c).  Die  Secretary  shall  make  avaiZ- 
able  to  such  State  for  such  project  an 
amount  equal  to  60  percent  of  Oie  amount  of 
such  funds  used  for  such  project 

(2)  Amounts  derived  from  discretionary 
TVNDS.—The  amounts  required  to  carry  out 
paragraph  (1)  shall  be  derived  from  Die  dis- 
cretionary funds  described  in  paragraph  (3). 
For  each  of  fiscal  years  1987,  1988,  1989. 
1990,  and  1991,  Die  Secretary  shall  reserve 
from  each  such  discretionary  fund  an 
amount  equal  to— 

(A)  the  total  required  to  carry  out  para- 
graph (1)  for  such  fiscal  year,  multiplied  by 

(B)  a  fraction,  the  numerator  of  which  is 
Oie  amount  available  to  be  distributed  at  Die 
discretion  of  Die  Secretary  for  such  fiscal 
year  from  such  discretionary  fund  and  Die 
denominator  of  which  is  Die  amount  avail- 


abU  to  be  dUtHbuled  at  Oie  discretion  of  the 
Secretary  for  such  fiscal  year  from  all  suOt 
discretionary  funds. 

(3)  Discretionary  funds.— The  discretion- 
ary funds  referred  to  in  paragraph  (2)  are 
Die  funds  available  to  be  distributed  at  the 
discretion  of  the  Secretary  under— 

(A)  section  103(e)(4)  of  Htle  23,  United 
States  Code,  for  highvMy  assistance  projects; 

(B)  section  118(b)  of  such  HOe; 

(C)  section  118(c)  of  such  HOe;  and 

(D)  section  144(g)  of  such  Htle; 

except  that  such  discretionary  funds  sfiall 
not  include  Die  funds  available  under  sec- 
tion 118(b)  of  such  Htle  in  fiscal  year  1987. 

(4)  Appucabiuty  of  certain  provisions.— a 
provision  of  Htle  23,  United  States  Code, 
shall  only  apply  to  amounts  to  be  obligated 
under  this  subsection  to  the  extent  that  the 
Secretary  determines  that  application  of 
such  provision  is  consistent  with  this  sec- 
Horu 

(e)  State  Share.— 

(1)  General  rule.— A  State  in  which  a 
project  auOiorized  by  subsecHon  (a)  is  locat- 
ed, or  which  constructs  a  project  with  funds 
received  under  an  €illocation  under  subsec- 
tion (c),  sliall  provide  for  such  project  an 
amount  equal  to  40  percent  of  Oie  amount 
auDiorized  for  such  project  or  Oie  amount 
provided  for  such  project  from  such  alloca- 
tion. Such  amount  s)iall  be  provided  from. 
non-Federal  sources. 

(2)  Local  oovernment  option.— Any  por- 
tion of  Die  State  sliare  under  this  subsection 
and  subsecHon  (f)  may  be  provitied  by  a  po- 
litical subdivision  of  Die  State,  at  Die  elec- 
tion of  such  politiccU  subditHsion. 

(f)  ADomoNAL  Funds.— 

(1)  General  rule.— If  amounts  provided 
under  subsections  (b).  (c),  (d).  and  (e)  of  this 
section  are  not  sufficient  to  complete  a 
project  auOiorized  by  subsection  (a),  a  State 
may  use  any  funds  apportioned  or  allocated 
to  Die  State  for  Federal-aid  highways  (oDier 
Oian  interstate  construction,  highway-rail- 
way crossings,  and  hazard  elimination 
funds)  and  any  State  funds  to  complete  such 
project 

(2)  Federal  share.— If  Federal-aid  high- 
way funds  are  used  to  complete  a  project 
pursuant  to  this  subsection,  the  use  of  such 
funds  Shan  be  subject  to  the  appropriate 
Federal  share  applicable  with  respect  to 
such  class  of  funds  under  title  23,  United 
States  Code. 

(g)  Deleoation  to  States.— Subject  to  Die 
provisions  of  title  23,  United  Stales  Code. 
Die  Secretary  shall  delegate  responsibility 
for  construction  of  a  project  or  projects 
under  this  section  (oOier  than  subsection 
(k))  to  Die  State  in  which  such  project  or 
projects  are  located  upon  request  of  such 
StaU. 

(h)  Advance  Construction.- When  a  State 
which  has  been  delegated  responsibility  for 
construction  of  a  project  under  this  section 
(oDier  than  subsection  (k))— 

(1)  has  obligated  all  funds  allocated  under 
this  section  for  construction  of  such  project: 
and 

(2)  proceeds  to  coiutruct  such  project 
without  Die  aid  of  Federal  funds  in  accord- 
ance iDith  all  procedures  and  all  require- 
ments applicable  to  such  project,  except  in- 
sofar as  such  procedures  and  reguirements 
limit  Die  State  to  Die  construction  of 
projects  with  Die  aid  of  Federal  funds  previ- 
ously allocated  to  it: 

Die  Secretary,  upon  Die  approtml  of  the  ap- 
plication of  a  State,  sliall  pay  to  the  State 
Die  Federal  share  of  Die  cost  of  construction 
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pended  by  tlie  Federal  Government  toith  re- 
spect to  the  Delaware  Water  Gap  Bridge  on 
1-80.  Such  repayment  sAoU  be  credited  to  Die 


SUPPLEMENTAL  AGREEMENT  BE-  across  the  Delaware  River  in  Oie  vicinity  of 
TWEEN  THE  (X>MMONWEALTH  OF  Easton,  Pennsylvania,  and  PhiUipsburg, 
PENNSYLVANIA  AND   THE  STATE  OF     New  Jersey,  within  10  miles  Of  the  exisHna 
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^  Om  pnfKi  lOkM  miOUUmai  fund*  are  al- 
Uteulat  for  awehpnitet  Milder  thUaeetion. 

fU  ArnJctmaJTt  or  TruM  23.— Funds  au- 
I  tv  flUa  aaettow  ahaU  be  avaOaUefor 
<it  Mc  mme  Mawner  «u  if  tuch 
titmtt  «««  ti9PortUmtA  under  chapter  1  of 
ttOt  »  Omitei  Statei  Code,  except  that  the 
rtitrmt  ahan  of  the  coat  of  amy  project 
water  tMa  aacHon  ^aU  te  determined  in  ac- 
eordmnee  with  OOa  atetton  and  tuch  funds 
ahioU  remain  available  until  expended. 
FuMda  authortaad  bv  aubaections  fb/  and  (cJ 
ahaU  not  be  aubieet  to  any  oblioatlon  limita- 
tion, 

(ilttMroaaa.— 

(It  Sr/ma  MKPoaTa.—Not  later  than  Janu- 
art  il  of  calendar  yean  1$U,  1989.  1990, 
and  19»t.  the  Seeretam  shaU  submit  to  Con- 
gresa  a  report  on  the  status  of  the  projects 
QMfhorieedbw  tMa  section. 

(2)  PaaxAK  cotnm,  mkw  JXKSxr.—Not  later 
Own  lt9  daps  after  completion  of  the  dem- 
onatratton  protect  under  nttaectum  (aJtlJ, 
the  Secntarp  shdU  submit  a  report  to  Con- 
graaa  on  the  reauUa  of  awOt  protect  (includ- 
ing Ote  Hmeeavlmga).  along  with  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  proeedurea  used  to  accelerate 
design  and  eonatrueiion  of  mcA  jmtiect,  a 
aummarp  of  the  manner  in  u)hich  the  tech- 
niguea  used  in  carrping  out  such  project  in 
an  urban  area  differed  from  the  techniques 
used  in  the  demonatration  project  carried 
out  under  aeetton  141  of  the  Federal-Aid 
Higkwap  Act  of  1979  in  a  rural  area,  and  an 
analpaia  of  the  eoata  and  benefits  of  the  ac- 
cHerated  eon^letion  of  the  project  conduct- 
ed under  aueh  paragnvfh  (It. 

(3t  Altooms,  reiaan.VAKU.—Not  later  than 
1  pear,  $  years,  and  11  pears  after  the  com- 
pletion of  the  state  of  the  art  delinecMon 
tethnologp  praieet  under  subsection  (a)(8t, 
Ou  Secretary  aftaO  submit  reports  to  the 
Coimrtaa,  indludino  but  not  limited  to  the 
reauUa  of  mcA  pnoiect,  the  effects  of  usiTtg 
the  beat  delineation  teOinologp  on  safety 
and  other  camtiderations,  recommendations 
for  applptng  the  results  to  other  highway 
profeets,  and  any  tiiangea  that  may  be  neces- 
sary by  law  to  permit  further  use  of  such  de- 
lineation techniguea. 

(4t  AMMsiasM-MBaovmi.—Not  later  tfum  1 
pear,  t  pears,  and  11  years  after  the  comple- 
tion of  the  praiecta  under  subsection  (aJdlJ, 
Ote  Secretary  shaB  submit  reports  to  the 
Congress,  inOuding  but  not  limited  to  ttie 
reaulta  td  meft  projects,  the  effects  of  using 
design  features  and  advances  described  in 
ancfc  pamgnph  on  safety  and  other  consid- 
entiona,  reeomimendations  for  apptying  Vie 
reauUs  to  oOter  highway  projects,  and  any 
dumges  that  may  be  necessary  by  law  to 
permit  further  use  of  such  features  and  ad- 


(St  LnoTATioii  OH  namn*o.—TJte  cost  of 
any  reports  required  by  this  subsection 
(other  than  status  reports  under  paragraph 
(It  wtOi  reaped  to  a  profectt  sItaU  be  paid 
finwUhfunds  made  available  under  sui>sec- 
Uon  (bt  of  this  section  for  suiJi  project 

(kt  PMiOMirr  Pmoacn. 

(11  PmomcT  oKKmartoia.— 

(At  Dnr  mataa,  KEmvcKY.—The  Secretary 
is  OMthorioed  to  carry  out  a  MgAvay  project 
to  demonstrate  methods  of  improving  traffic 
flow  and  aafety  an  a  portton  of  a  Kentucky 
State  Mghwuy  wMeh  eonneeta  an  interstate 
route  in  the  vietnity  of  Dry  Ridge,  Ken- 
tueky,  with  a  Mghway  on  the  Federal-aid 
primary  ayatem  in  the  vicinity  of  Owenton, 
JTcntacfcy. 

(Bt  Imlm  or  reua,  aoura  CA»oLnu.—The 
Secretary  ia  authorieed  to  carry  out  a  high- 
way project  connecting  the  lale  of  Palms, 
SouUi  Carolina,  to  the  mainland  for  the  pur- 


pose of  demonstrating  the  reduction  in  traf- 
fic eongestion,  improved  emergency  pre- 
paredness, and  increased  accessibility  to  a 
sea  ittond  by  construction  of  a  hith-level 
fixed  span  bridge  over  a  high-volume  intra- 
eoastal  watenoay  segment 

(Ct  Idaho  falls,  mAHO.—The  Secretary  is 
auOwrieed  to  carry  out  ttie  United  States- 
20/29  Highway  Project,  located  on  United 
Stat$s-20/26  and  United  States-20  between 
the  KUUio  National  Engineering  laboratory 
site  and  the  city  of  Idaho  Falls,  Idaho; 

(Dt  Las  crocks,  new  Msxico.—The  Secre- 
tary is  authorized  to  carry  out  work  on 
United  States  70  in  the  State  of  New  Mexico 
from  Las  Cnices,  New  Mexico  to  Texico, 
New  Mexico. 

(Et  Lawrmiks.  KANSAS.— The  Secretary  is 
authorized  to  carry  out,  in  Lawrence, 
Kansas,  a  bypass  project  which  is  a  model 
for  its  cost-sliaring  arrangement  and  eco- 
nomic development  goals. 

(Ft  WicHTTA,  KANSAS.— The  Secretary  is  ou- 
thorleed  to  carry  out,  in  Wichita,  Kansas, 
the  replacement  of  a  conventional  intersec- 
tion of  2  fieavUy-travelled  streets  at  Kellogg 
and  Oliver  with  a  new  low-cost  European 
fly-over  design  for  the  interchange. 

(Gl  Emporu,  KANSAS.— The  Secretary  is  au- 
thorieed  to  construct,  in  Emporia,  Kansas,  a 
new  Prairie  Street  overpass  to  overcome  ex- 
isting flood  conditions. 

(HI  South  cAROUNA.—The  Secretary  is  au- 
thorized to  construct  the  South  Carolina 
portion  of  the  Bobtry  Jones  Expressway 
bypass  from  1-20  near  North  Augusta,  South 
Carxdina,  south  across  the  Savannah  River 
into  (Seorgia,  where  it  connects  with  I-S20. 

(It  Fort  worth,  tkxas.— 77ie  Secretary  is 
autlu>rized  to  carry  out  reconstruction  and 
widening  of  a  critical  interchange  ("West 
Leg"t  involving  major,  heavily  traveled 
East' West  and  North-South  interstate  high- 
ways (1-30  and  1-3S,  respectively!.  Fort 
Worth,  Texas. 

(Jt  EBSENBUta,  PENNSYLVANIA.— The  Secre- 
tary is  authorized  to  carry  out  and  con- 
struet  the  Ebsenberg  Pennsylvania  bypass  to 
divert  traffic  from  Route  219  in  Ebsenberg, 
Pennsylvania,  to  a  S.l  mile  relocated  seg- 
ment 

(Ki  St.  Loms,  Missouri.— The  Secretary  is 
authorized  to  carry  out  the  restoration  of 
the  Martin  Luther  King  bridge  connecting 
the  metro  east  area  in  Illinois  and  SL  Louis, 
Missouri. 

(LI  Iowa.— The  Secretary  is  auOiorized  to 
carry  out  ttie  construction  of  a  bridge  on 
United  States  Route  30  in  Iowa  to  replace  a 
S6-year  old  structure  which  is  too  narrow  to 
be  utilized  by  motor  carriers. 

(Bit  East  cmCAOO,  Indiana.— The  Secretary 
is  auttiorized  to  construct  the  C7in« 
Avenue— 1-94  Interchange  in  East  Chicago, 
Irtdiana. 

(N)  East  chkaoo,  Indiana.— The  Secretary 
is  authorized  to  carry  out  the  CZtn«  Avenue 
Intercliange  improvement  project  in  East 
Chicago,  Indiana,  for  the  reconstruction  of 
an  intersection  of  Cline  Avenue  and  ttie 
Boman  Expressway. 

(O)  Texarxana,  TEXAS.— The  Secretary  is 
authorized  to  carry  out  a  highu>ay  project  in 
the  United  States  59  highway  corridor  in 
Texas,  from  Texarkana  to  Houston  to  Bee- 
vitlt. 

(P)  Somerset,  Pennsylvania.— The  Secre- 
tary is  auttiorized  to  carry  out  a  study  to  de- 
termine ttie  feasibility  of  constructing  a  4- 
lane  highway  out  of  a  2-lane  segment  of 
Route  219  between  Somerset,  Pennsylvania, 
and  the  border  of  the  State  of  Maryland. 

(Qt  Johnstown,  PENNSYLVANU.—T7ie  Secre- 
tary is  auttiorized  to  carry  out  a  study  to  de- 


termine the  feasibUity  of  constructing  a  4- 
lane  /liffAipay  out  of  a  2-lane  segment  tliat 
connects  Route  S8,  near  Johnstown,  Penn- 
sylvania, to  Route  22. 

(R)  PrriBBunaa,  Pennsylvania.— The  Secre- 
tary is  auttiorized  to  carry  out  a  study  to  de- 
termine the  feasUHlity  of  malcing  Route  22 
between  Etenstyurg  and  Pittsburgh,  Pennsyl- 
vania, completely  4-Ume. 

(St  ExTOH,  PENNSYLVANIA.— TJie  Secretary  is 
auttiorized  to  carry  out  a  project  to  con- 
struct a  bypass  of  approximately  4.9  miles 
parallel  to  Route  30,  to  divert  motor  traffic 
around  ttie  city  of  Exton,  Pennsylvania. 

(Tt  Beha  VISTA,  ARKANSAS.— The  Secretary 
is  auttiorieed  to  carry  out  a  highuMy  project 
in  ttie  State  of  Arkaruas  on  a  segment  of  a 
north-south  highway  on  ttie  Federal-aid  pri- 
mary system  from  ttie  vicinity  of  ttie  junc- 
tion of  Interstate  Routes  1-40  and  I-S40  to 
ttie  boundary  between  Vie  Slates  of  Arkansas 
and  Missouri  in  ttie  vicinity  of  Bella  Vista, 
Arkansas,  for  the  purpose  of  demonstrating 
meViods  of  improving  highvMy  safety  and  of 
accelerating  highioay  construction.  Such 
project  shall  increase  the  number  of  lanes  on 
such  segment  from  two  to  four. 

(2)  FuNOiNQ.—A  state  may  use  any  amount 
apportioned  for  fiscal  year  1987,  1988,  1989, 
1990,  or  1991  under  section  l(t4  (ottier  ttian 
104(b)(S)(A)>  or  section  144  of  Htle  23, 
United  States  Code,  to  pay  Vie  Federal  stiare 
of  Vie  cost  of  a  project  under  this  subsection. 

(31  Federal  share.— If  Federal-aid  high- 
way funds  are  used  to  complete  a  project 
pursuant  to  this  sultsection.  Vie  use  of  such 
funds  shall  be  subject  to  Vie  appropriate 
Federal  Aare  applicable  teith  respect  to 
such  clas$  of  funds  under  title  23,  United 
States  Code 

SEC.  ISS.  CtMBKRLAND  CAP  SATIONAL  HISTORICAL 
PARK  VIKGINIA. 

(a)  AVAtLABiUTY  OF  PARKWAY  FUNDS.— Sec- 
tion 160(*.t  of  Vie  Federal-Aid  Highioay  Act 
of  1973  (97  Stat  278)  U  amended  by  adding 
at  Vie  end  Vie  following  new  sentences: 
"After  completion  of  Vie  reconstruction  and 
relocation  of  Route  2SE  through  Vie  Cum- 
berland Qap  National  Historical  Park  (in- 
cluding construction  of  a  tunnel  and  Vie  ap- 
proaclies  ttieretot,  funds  available  for  park- 
ways, notwiVistanding  Vie  definition  of 
parkvMya  in  section  101  (at  of  title  23, 
United  States  Code,  shaU  be  availabU  to  fi- 
nance ttie  cost  of  upgrading  from  2  lanes  to 
4  lanes  «  highway  providing  access  from 
such  rouOe  through  ttiat  portion  of  Vie  Cum- 
berland Gap  National  Historical  Park 
which  lies  Vfithin  Vie  State  of  Virginia.  Ttie 
project  referred  to  in  the  preceding  sentence, 
including  preparation  of  any  environmental 
impact  statements  with  respect  to  such 
project,  shaU  not  delay  or  affect  in  any  viay 
Vie  reconstruction  and  relocation  of  Route 
2SE  (including  construction  of  a  tunnel  and 
approaches  ttieretot. ". 

(bt  iNctvstON  OF  Approaches.— Sultsection 
(bt  of  section  160  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
inserting  after  "rights-of-way"  Vie  fottotoing: 
",  including  approaclies  in  Vie  State  of  Vir- 
srinia, ". 

SKC  m.  DSLA  WARK  RIVER  BRIDGES. 

(at  ReniYMENT  OF  Federal  Funds  Invested 
On  1-80  Bridoe.- 

(It  In  QEMERAL.—The  Delaware  River  Joint 
Toll  Bridge  Commission  (hereinafter  in  this 
section  rtferred  to  as  Vie  "Commission"t,  in 
conjunction  with  Vie  State  highway  agen- 
cies of  the  States  of  Pennsylvania  and  New 
Jersey,  dull  enter  into  an  agreement  with 
the  Secretary  to  repay  to  the  Treasury  of  Vie 
United  States  any  Federal  funds  which  pre- 
viously have  been  obligated  or  ottierwise  ex- 


pended by  Vie  Federal  Government  vHth  re- 
spect to  Vie  Delaware  Water  Gap  Bridge  on 
1-80.  Such  repayment  stiall  be  credited  to  ttie 
Highway  Trust  Fund 

(2)  Effect  of  repayment.— Upon  such  re- 
payment, such  States  and  Vie  Commission 
stiaU  be  free  of  all  restrictions  contained  in 
title  23,  United  States  Code,  and  any  regula- 
tion or  agreement  ttiereunder,  with  respect 
to  Vie  collection  or  imposition  of  toUs  or 
ottier  ctiarges  for  such  bridge  or  Vie  use 
Viereof. 

(bt  Aoreement  to  Construct  1-78  Toll 
BtuDaE.—If  Vie  State  of  Pennsylvania,  Vie 
State  of  New  Jersey,  and  the  Commission  de- 
termine to  operate  Vie  uncompleted  bridge 
under  construction  in  the  xricinity  of 
Easton,  Pennsylvania,  and  Phillipsburg, 
New  Jersey,  on  1-78  as  a  toll  bridge,  such 
States,  Vie  Commission,  and  Vie  Secretary 
sliall  enter  into  an  agreement  with  respect  to 
such  1-78  bridge  project  as  provided  in  sec- 
tion 129  of  title  23.  United  States  Code,  not- 
Withstanding  the  reguirements  of  section 
301  of  such  title  or  any  existing  agreement 

(ct  Rioht  of  Review  by  Federal  Aoen- 
ciES.—The  Commission's  auttiority  to  fix, 
diarge  or  collect  any  fees,  rentals,  tolls,  or 
ottier  ctiarges  shall  be  as  provided  in  its 
compact  and  supplements  thereto  (including 
the  supplemental  agreement  described  in 
subsection  (ett;  except  that  paragraph  (ct  of 
such  supplemental  agreement  sliall  not  be 
construed  to  eliminate  Vie  necessity  for 
review  and  approtial  by  any  Federal  agency, 
as  may  be  reguired  under  applicable  Federal 
law,  to  determine  Viat  Vie  tolls  ctiarged  by 
Vie  Commission  are  reasonable  and  just 
consistent  with  the  Commission's  responii- 
bilities  under  such  compact  and  supple- 
ments thereto. 

(dt  Limitations.— 

(It      No      TOIXS      ON      EXISTTNO      NONTOLL 

BRiDOES.-Nothing  in  this  section  sliall  be 
construed  to  grant  congressional  consent  to 
Vie  imposition  of  tolls  by  the  Commission 
on  any  existing  and  operating  bridge  under 
Vie  Commission's  jurisdiction  on  which  tolls 
were  not  ctiarged  and  collected  on  January 
1,  1986. 

(21   NONAPPUCABIUTY  TO  I-I9S    CORRIDOR.— 

Nothing  in  this  section  shaU  constitute  con- 
gressional approval  to  construct  any  addi- 
tional toll  bridge  in  Vie  previously  designat- 
ed I-89S  corridor. 

(et  Supplemental  Aoreement.- 

(It  CoNSEtn'  OF  coNORESS.-The  consent  of 
Vie  Congress  is  tiereby  given  to  the  supple- 
mental agreement,  described  in  paragraph 
(2),  concerning  Vie  Delaware  River  Joint 
Toll  Bridge  (Commission,  which  agreement 
has  been  enacted  by  Vie  State  of  Pennsylva- 
nia on  December  18,  1984,  as  Act  206,  laws  of 
1984,  and  by  Vie  State  of  New  Jersey  on  Oc- 
tober 21,  198S,  as  Public  Law  1985,  chapter 
342. 

(2t  Description  of  aoreement.— TTie  agree- 
ment referred  to  in  paragraph  (It  reads  sub- 
stantiaUy  as  follows: 


"SUPPLEMENTAL  AGREEMENT  BE- 
TWEEN THE  COMMONWEALTH  OF 
PENNSYLVANIA  AND  THE  STATE  OF 
NEW  JERSEY 

"SuppLEMENTma  the  Compact  or  Aoreement 
Entttled  Aoreement  between  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Pennsylvanu  and  the  State 
of  New  Jersey  CREArma  the  Delaware 
RrvER  Joint  Toll  Bridge  CoinassiON  as  a 
Body  Corporate  and  Politic  and  Detininq 
its  Powers  and  Duties,  as  Heretofore 
Amended  and  SupPLEttENTED,  to  Establish 
the  Purposes  for  Which  the  C^mnssioN 
May  Fix,  Charoe,  and  Collect  Tolls, 
Rates,  Rents,  and  Other  (Charges  for  the 
USE  OF  Commission  Facilities  and  Proper- 
ties' 

"The  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylmnia  and 
Vie  State  of  New  Jersey  do  solemnly  cov- 
enant and  agree,  each  with  Vie  ottier,  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(at(l)  NotwiVistanding  any  ottier  provi- 
sion of  Vie  compact  hereby  supplemented,  or 
any  provision  of  law.  State  or  Federal  to  Vie 
contrary,  as  soon  as  Vie  existing  outstand- 
ing bonded  indebtedness  of  the  commission 
shaU  be  refunded,  defeased,  retired,  or  ottier- 
wise satisfied  and  Viereafter,  Vie  commis- 
sion may  fix,  ctiarge,  and  collect  tolls,  rules, 
rents,  and  oVier  ctiarges  for  Vie  use  of  any 
commission  facility  or  property  and  in  ad- 
dition to  any  purpose  now  or  tieretafore  or 
hereafter  auttiorized  for  which  Vie  revenues 
from  such  tolls,  rates,  rents,  or  other  charges 
may  be  applied.  Vie  commission  is  auttior- 
ized to  apply  or  expend  any  such  revenue  for 
Vie  management,  operation,  maintenance, 
betterment,  reconstruction,  or  replacement 
(At  of  the  existing  non-toll  bridoes,  formerly 
toll  or  ottierwise,  over  Vie  Delaware  River 
between  Vie  State  of  New  Jersey  and  Vie 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  heretofore 
acquired  by  Vie  commission  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  Vie  act  of  Vie  State  of  New 
Jersey  approved  April  1,  1912  (Cliapter  297), 
and  all  supplements  and  amendments  ttiere- 
to,  and  the  act  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania  approved  May  8,  1919  (Pam- 
phlet Laws  148),  and  aU  supplements  and 
amendments  ttiereto,  and  (B)  of  aU  ottier 
bridges  tnthin  Vie  commission's  jurisdiction 
and  control  Betterment  sliaU  include  but 
not  be  limited  to  parking  areas  for  public 
transportation  services  and  tdl  facilities  ap- 
purtenant to  approved  projects. 

"(2)  Ttie  commission  may  borrow  money 
or  ottierwise  incur  indebtedness  and  provide 
from  time  to  time  for  ttie  issuance  of  its 
bonds  or  other  obligations  for  one  or  more  of 
ttie  purposes  auttiorized  in  this  supplemen- 
tal agreement  The  commission  is  auttior- 
ized to  pledge  its  tolls,  rates,  rents,  and  ottier 
revenues,  or  any  part  Viereof,  as  security  for 
Vie  repayment,  loiVi  interest,  of  any  moneys 
borrowed  by  it  or  advanced  to  it  for  any  of 
its  auttiorized  purposes,  and  as  security  for 
Vie  satisfaction  of  any  ottier  obligation  as- 
sumed by  it  in  connection  with  such  loan  or 
advances. 

"13)  The  auttiority  of  Vie  commission  to 
fix,  ctiarge,  and  collect  fees,  rentals,  tolls  or 
any  ottier  charges  on  Vie  bridges  within  its 
jurisdiction,  including  Vie  bridge  at  Vie 
Delaware  Water  Oop,  is  confirmed. 

"(4)  77ie  covenants  of  the  State  of  New 
Jersey  and  Vie  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylva- 
nia as  set  forth  in  Article  VI  of  Vie  compact 
to  which  this  is  a  supplemental  agreement 
shaU  be  fuUy  applicable  to  any  Iwnds  or 
ottier  obligations  issued  or  undertaken  by 
Vie  commission.  NotwiVistanding  Article  VI 
or  any  ottier  provision  of  Vie  compact.  Vie 
State  of  New  Jersey  and  Vie  Commonwealth 
of  PennsyltKinia   may   construct   a   bridge 


across  Vie  Delaware  River  in  the  vicinity  of 
Easton,  Pennsylvania,  and  PhiUip^burg, 
New  Jersey,  within  10  miles  of  Vie  existing 
toU  bridge  at  that  location.  AU  Vie  real  oiwf 
remainder  of  Vie  compact,  as  amended  or 
supplemented,  stiaU  be  in  fuU  force  and 
effect  except  to  the  extent  it  is  inconaiatent 
with  this  supplemental  agreement 

"(bt  The  commission  is  auttiorized  to  fix, 
ctiarge,  or  collect  fees,  rentals,  tolls,  or  any 
ottier  charges  on  Vie  proposed  bridge  to  be 
constructed  in  Vie  vicinity  of  Easton,  Penn- 
sylvania, and  PhiUipslnirg,  New  Jersey,  in 
Vie  same  manner  and  to  the  same  extent 
ttiat  it  can  do  so  for  ottier  toU  bridges  under 
its  jurisdiction  and  control-  Provided,  That 
Vie  United  States  Government  lias  approved 
Vie  bridge  to  be  a  part  of  the  National 
System  of  Interstate  and  Defense  HU^ways 
with  90  percent  of  Vie  cost  of  construction  to 
be  contHbuted  by  Vie  United  States  Oovem- 
menL  And  provided  further.  That  the  non- 
Federal  stiare  of  such  bridge  project  is  con- 
tributed by  Vie  commission.  The  commis- 
sion is  further  auttiorieed  in  the  same 
manner  and  to  the  same  extent  ttiat  it  can 
do  so  for  aU  Vie  ottier  toU  bridges  under  its 
jurisdiction  and  control  to  fix,  (Aarge,  and 
collect  fees,  rentals,  tolls  or  any  other 
ctiarges  on  any  other  bridge  toithin  its  juris- 
diction and  control  if  swA  bridge  lias  been 
constructed  in  part  with  Federal  funds. 

"(c)  The  consent  of  Congreu  to  this  com- 
pact stiaU  constitute  Federal  approval  of  Vie 
powers  lierein  vested  in  Vie  commission  and 
stiaU  also  constitute  auOioHty  to  ttie  United 
States  Department  of  Transportation  or  any 
successor  agency  and  Vie  intent  of  Congreu 
to  grant  and  Federal  approvals  required 
hereunder  to  permit  Vie  commission  to  fix, 
ctiarge,  and  collect  fees,  rentals,  tOUs,  or  any 
other  ctiarges  on  Vie  bridges  within  its  juris- 
diction to  Vie  extent  provided  in  subsections 
(a)  and  (b)  and  this  subsection  and  Vie  com- 
pact 

"(d)  NotwiVutanding  Vie  above  provi- 
sions, the  commission  stiaU  not  fix,  cAarge, 
or  collect  fees,  rentals,  toUs,  or  any  other 
ctiarges  on  any  of  Vie  various  bridges  for- 
merly toll  or  ottierwise  over  Vie  Unaware 
River  between  Vie  State  of  New  Jersey  and 
Vie  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  hereto- 
fore acquired  by  the  commission  pursuant 
to  Vie  provisions  of  Vie  act  of  Vie  State  of 
New  Jersey  approved  April  1,  1912  (ctiapter 
297),  and  aU  supplements  and  amendments 
ttiereto,  and  Vie  act  of  Vie  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania  approved  Jfay  8,  1919  (Pam- 
phlet Laws  148),  and  aU  supplements  and 
amendments  ttiereto. 

"(el  At  any  time  Viat  Vie  commission  sliaU 
be  free  of  aU  outstanding  indebtedness,  the 
State  of  New  Jersey  and  Vie  Commonwealth 
of  Pennsylvania  may,  by  Vie  enactment  of 
substantiaUy  similar  acts,  require  the  elimi- 
nation of  all  tolls,  rates,  rents,  and  ottier 
charges  on  aU  bridges  unthin  Vie  commis- 
sion's jurisdiction  and  control  and,  Viereaf- 
ter, aU  costs  and  ctiarges  in  connection  with 
Vie  construction,  management,  operation, 
maintenance,  and  tietterment  of  bridges 
within  Vie  jurisdiction  and  control  of  Vie 
commission  shall  be  ttie  financial  responsi- 
tnlity  of  Vie  States  as  provided  by  law. ". 

SBC.     ISi.     prohibition    on    WIDENING    CERTAIN 
ROITES  THROUGH  HISTORIC  DISTRICT. 

None  of  Vie  funds  auttiorized  by  this  Act 
or  any  ottier  Act  or  any  amendment  made  by 
this  Act  may  be  obligated  for  a  project  to 
widen  any  State  route  through  Vie  historic 
district  of  ttie  village  of  Hudson,  Ohio,  or  for 
a  project  to  construct  an  alternative  or 
bypass  route  for  such  a  route  within  1  mile 
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completed. 
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oTraek  Mitorie  *UMet.  mmie-  tpecVtaUlv 

■Wi n I iiT  ti  '"     '"-|r "  1'"--  -•" — 

<^Bmtaom.Ckio. 


Qf  mmoKiUa  nttUablt  under  Ote  urban 
M0ft  dmattv  progmm.  $2.»09,$75  U  reMcind- 
ti.  $ti§».in  ataO  be  madt  mwtioMe  out  of 
Om  atgkmmg  Tnut  fiiad  by  the  Seentarv  for 
neamMtruetlon  t/  as  imterehange  on  an 
urbmn  iMa*  dmuUt  proixt  detiimated  in  the 
Slati  of  tuMama  in  oeeordmmee  uMh  *eetion 
tU  0/  not  23,  IMtUtd  aata  Code  (as  tuch 
mMo*  «u  in  tffiet  on  Auguit  XX  1973). 
8K.  U4.  atom  mmmmiiG  rvMaaie  aovKcss. 

MS  a  State  ha»  a  pracUce  of  erecting  on 
fvaieeta  under  actual  eonatruetion  toUhout 
Federul-atd  ktokwaw  auittance  tignt  tohich 
indieate  the  louree  or  tources  of  any  fund* 
uaed  to  earrw  out  euA  proieeta.  tuch  State 
atall  end  on  all  proMcti  under  actual  eon- 
atruetion uHth  anvfUMda  made  available  out 
Of  Vte  Bigkwajf  Tnat  Fund  (other  than  the 
Maaa  Trmneit  AeeounV  aisru  which  are  visi- 
Mc  to  kfgHwav  uaera  oTid  tofticA  indicate 
each  governmental  eource  of  funds  being 
uaed  to  carry  out  mc*  federaUv  assisted 
prateeta  and  Ou  amount  of  funds  being 
made  avaiUMe  bjf  eaOi  aueh  aouTtx. 

WC  Ml  SiUMCV  OHMATIOK 

NotwUhatandlng  asty  other  provision  of 
law.  Oie  State  of  MaaaaehuaetU  U  required— 

(It  to  aaeiat  amd  coordtnaU  the  salvaging 
of  the  foundation  and  aaaociated  structures 
of  the  hiatorie  Oreat  House  in  City  Sguare, 
Chattealown,  MvTV^uttttt' 

(2)  to  atore  Om  aelxagei  material  during 
Ote  depreaaion  and  reeonatruction  of  an 
tnteratate  highwaw  in  Chatleatoum,  Massa- 
dtuedta:and 

(3)  to  aaeiat  and  coordinate  the  incorpora- 
tion of  the  Oreat  Houae'a  foundation  and  re- 
lated atrueturea  into  the  reeonatruction  of 
CUii  Square  at  Charieatown.  Maaaachuaetts. 

ate  in.  UlKAaSliP  common  KELATING  TO  CON. 
VETAMCK  OF  A  CEKTAUi  KKBWA  Y. 

MoturUhatanding  paroffropA  (IJ  of  subsec- 
tion (b)  of  aeetion  14t  of  the  federal-Aid 
Higkwag  Act  ofl$7»  (»4  Stat  1739)  and  any 
agreement  entered  into  under  such  subsec- 
tion, no  oonvegmnee  of  any  road  or  portion 
Oiereaf  ahoB  be  reguired  to  be  made  under 
SMCfc  pmgreph  or  agreement  to  the  State  of 
jrarytaMd  tuid  Ou  State  of  Maryland  shaU 
not  be  required  to  accept  conveyance  of  any 
aueh  road  or  portion.  Funds  authorized  by 
aueh  aeetion  mag  be  obligated  and  expended 
udthout  regard  to  any  requirement  of  such 
paragraph  or  agreement  that  such  convey- 

atc  m.  MAMnjum  nfnitsrATt  tkamspek. 

Section  7  of  Ou  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  ap- 
portUtn  certain  funds  for  conatructUm  of  the 
National  Syatem  of  Interataie  and  Defense 
Highways  for  flacal  year  iMS  and  to  in- 
creaae  the  amount  authortted  to  be  etpend- 
ed  far  emergency  relief  under  Htle  23.  United 
Statea  Code,  and  for  other  purj>oses",  ap- 
proved March  9.  1934  (93  Stat  SS-S6),  is 


(1)  in  the  first  aentence  by  iruerting  "not 
to  exceed"  before  "31(tO.OO0.OOO": 

(2)  in  the  aeeond  aentence  by  striking  out 
"31OO.tOO.M0"  and  inaerUng  in  Hev  thereof 
"am  amount  equal  to  the  amount  of  such 
fmtda":and 

13)  in  Me  third  aentence  by  striking  out 
"3100,000.000"  aind  inaerfinff  in  lieu  thereof 
"ton  QMunaU  egval  to  the  amount  of  funds 
traruftned  under  this  section". 
ate  laa.  uorom  nmcuarvDr. 

(aJ  Srmr.—The  Secretary  shtUl  enter  into 
appropriate  amngementa  with  the  TYana- 
portatlon  tUaearth  Board  of  the  National 


Aeadeiny  ofSeieneea  (hereinafter  in  thia  sec- 
tion ttferred  to  as  the  "Board")  to  conduct  a 
study  of  those  motor  v^icle  issues  set  forth 
in  subsection  (b)  of  this  aeetion.  77te  Board 
shall  tonsult  vHth  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portitkon,  the  State  highway  administra- 
tions, the  motor  carrier  indxutry,  highway 
so/ety  groups,  and  any  other  appropriate  en- 
Htles. 

(b)  Items  lMCLUDeD.—The  study  shall  in- 
clude an  analysis  of  the  impacts  of  the  vari- 
ous positions  tliat  have  been  put  forth  uHth 
respeot  to  each  issue.  The  final  report  shall 
include  best  estimates  of  the  effects  on  pave- 
ment, bridges,  highway  revenue  and  cost  re- 
sponsibility, and  highway  safety,  and  the 
changes  in  transportation  costs  and  other 
measures  of  productivity  for  various  seg- 
ments of  the  trucking  industry  resulting 
from  adoption  of  each  of  the  positions  iden- 
tified and  analyzed.  Related  issues  of  per- 
mitting, weight  enforcement,  and  data 
avaUdbility  and  reliability  shall  be  ad- 
dressed as  appropriate.  The  issues  to  be  ad- 
dressed shall  incltule  but  not  be  limited  to 
the  following: 

(It  Elimination  of  existing,  grandfather 
proviaioju  of  section  127,  title  23,  United 
Statea  Code,  which  allow  higher  axle  loads 
and  gross  vehicle  weights  than  the  20,000- 
pound  single  axle  load  limit,  34,000-pound 
tandem  axle  load  limit,  arul  80,000-pound 
gross  vehicle  weight  limit  maximums  au- 
thoriaed  by  the  Federal-Aid  Highway 
Amendments  of  1974  (Public  Law  93-843), 
including  permits  for  divisible  loads  arid 
statutory  provisions  providing  higher 
weights  by  formula,  tolerance  or  statutory 
specification. 

(2)  Analysis  of  alternative  methods  of  de- 
termining a  gross  vehicle  weight  limit  and 
axle  toadirigs  for  all  types  of  motor  carrier 
xxhickes. 

(3)  Analysis  of  the  bridge  formula  con- 
tained in  section  127  of  such  title  23  in  view 
of  current  vehicle  configurations,  pavement 
and  bridge  stresses  in  accord  with  1986 
design  and  construction  practices,  and  ex- 
isting bridges  on  and  off  the  Interstate 
System. 

(4)  Establishment  of  a  nationwide  policy 
regarding  the  provisions  of  "reasonable 
access"  to  the  National  Network  for  combi- 
nation vehicles  established  pursuant  to  the 
Surface  Transportation  Assistance  Act  of 
1982. 

(5)  Recommendation  of  appropriate  treat- 
ment for  specialized  hauling  vehicles  which 
do  not  comply  with  the  existing  Federal 
bridge  formula. 

(c)  Report.— The  Board  shall  submit  a 
final  report  to  the  Secretary  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Environment  and  Public  Works  of 
the  SeiuUe  and  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  the  results  of  the  study 
cond/ucted  under  this  section,  not  later  than 
30  months  after  appropriate  arrangements 
are  entered  into  under  subsection  (a).  Ap- 
propriate arrangements  shall  be  concluded 
u/ithin  6  months  after  the  daU  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act 

(d)  Authorization  or  Appropriations.— 
There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
carry  out  this  section,  out  of  the  Highway 
Trust  Fund  (other  than  the  Mass  Transit  Ac- 
count), tS00,000  per  fiscal  year  for  each  of 
fiscal  years  1987  and  1988.  Funds  author- 
ized by  this  section  shall  be  available  for  ob- 
ligation in  the  same  manner  and  to  the 
same  extent  as  if  such  funds  were  appor- 
tioned under  chapter  1  of  title  23,  United 
States  Code,  and  shall  remain  available 
untU  expended. 


SBC  Ita  MAH^KBWA  T  CKOS8INGS  STVDY. 

(a)  STUDt—The  Secretary  shall  conduct  a 
study  of  national  hiifiiway-railroad  crossing 
imprx>vement  and  maintenance  needa.  The 
Secretary  4iall  conault  with  the  State  high- 
way odminiitnitionj,  the  Association  of 
American  Mailroads.  highway  safety  groups, 
and  any  otjker  appropriate  entities  in  carry- 
ing out  thlM  study. 

(b)  Inms  lNCLVBBi.—The  issues  to  be  ad- 
dressed by  the  study  described  in  subsection 
la)  shall  include,  but  not  be  limited  to,  the 
following: 

(1)  An  examination  of  any  correlation 
which  may  exist  between  existing  conditions 
at  highway-railroad  crossings  and  accident 
data  at  aucfi  cnMtingis. 

(2)  An  examination  of  existing  hazards  to 
motorists  and  railroad  personnel  and  com- 
munity impacts  restUting  from  mobility  and 
capacity  constraints  at  such  crossings  in- 
cluding delays  of  police,  fire,  and  emergency 
medical  services. 

(3)  An  analysis  of  the  most  cost  effective 
methods  of  protecting  the  public  at  cross- 
ings including  a  review  of  the  impact  of 
Federal  fuuiii  impended  at  crossings;  divi- 
sion of  cost  of  improvements  and  mainte- 
nance betiteen  Federal,  State,  local  govern- 
ments and  railroads:  cost  effectiveness  of  the 
railroad  r^ocation  demonstration  program, 
conducted  under  section  163  of  the  Federal- 
Aid  Highways  Act  of  1973  as  compared  to 
the  railroad-highway  crossings  program 
conducted  under  section  130  of  title  23, 
United  States  Code;  and  the  cost  of  upgrad- 
ing existing  e<iuipment  at  crossings  to  the 
latest  technology. 

(4)  An  examination  of  driver  behavior  at 
such  crossings  and  what  technologies  are 
most  effective  in  changing  behavior  and  pre- 
venting accidents. 

(5)  An  eaamination  of  what  effect  the  shift 
in  rail  traffic  patterns,  including  abandon- 
ments, mergers,  and  increased  demand  in 
certain  corridors)  has  on  railroad-highway 
crossing  Titeds. 

(6)  A  review  of  any  other  potential  costs 
associated  with  such  crossings,  including 
accident  liability,  increased  truck  size  arui 
weight,  and  maintenance  responsibilities. 

(7)  An  examination  of  railroad  and  high- 
toay  needs  relating  to  crossing  safety,  capac- 
ity, and  mobility  and  the  needs  of  communi- 
ties affected  by  railroad-highway  crossings. 

(8)  An  examination  of  the  feasibility  of  ad- 
dressing these  needs  on  a  corridor  or  system 
basis. 

(9)  An  examination  of  the  responsibility  of 
raU  and  Highway  authorities  in  addressing 
these  needa. 

(c)  Report.— Not  later  than  24  months 
after  the  3ate  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act, 
the  Secretary  shall  submit  a  final  report  to 
the  Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works  of  the  Senate  and  the  Committee  on 
Public  wiorks  and  Transportation  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  the  rf suits  of 
the  study  conducted  under  this  section  along 
with  recommendations  of  how  crossing 
needs  can  be  addressed  in  a  cost  effective 
manner. 

(d)  AVtHORIZATION    OF    APPROPRIATIONS.— 

There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
carry  out  of  this  section,  out  of  the  Highway 
Trust  Fund  (other  than  the  Mass  Transit  Ac- 
count), 3300,000  for  1987.  Funds  authorized 
by  this  section  shall  be  available  for  obliga- 
tion in  the  same  manner  and  to  the  same 
extent  as  if  such  funds  loere  apportioned 
under  chapter  1  of  title  23,  United  States 
Code,  and  shall  remain  available  untU  ex- 
pended. 


SEC    Ite    STVDY    OF   HIGHWAY    BRIDGES    WHICH 
CKOSS  KAIL  UNE& 

(a)  Needs  iNVEsrroATioN.-The  Secretary 
shall  conduct  a  comprehensive  study  and  in- 
vestigation of  improvement  and  mainte- 
nance needa  /br  highway  bridges  which  cross 
rail  lines  artd  whose  ownership  has  been  dis- 
piUed.  Such  study  and  investigation  shall 
assess— 

(1)  railroad  and  highway  needs  relating  to 
safety,  capacity,  and  mobility  and  the  needs 
of  communities  affected  by  such  bridges; 

(2)  the  feasibility  of  addressing  these  needs 
on  a  comprehensive,  national  basis;  and 

(3)  the  responsibility  of  railroad  and  high- 
way authorities  in  addressirig  Oiese  needs. 

(b)  Report.— Not  later  than  30  months 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act, 
Vie  Secretary  shall  submit  to  -the  Committee 
on  Environment  and  Public  Works  of  the 
Senate  and  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
and  Tiansportation  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives a  report  on  the  Secretary's  study 
and  investigation  along  with  recovuTienda- 
tions  on  how  the  bridge  needs  referred  to  in 
subsection  (a)  may  best  be  addressed  on  a 
long  term  basis  in  a  cost  effective  manner. 

SEC.  Itl.  PARKING  FOR  HANDICAPPED  PERSONS 

(a)  Study.— The  Secretary  shall  conduct  a 
study  for  the  purpose  of  determining— 

(1)  any  problems  encountered  by  handi- 
capped persons  in  parking  motor  vehicles; 
and 

(2)  whether  or  not  each  State  should  estab- 
lish parking  privileges  for  handicapped  per- 
sons and  grant  to  nonresidents  of  the  State 
the  same  parking  privileges  as  are  granted 
to  residents. 

(b)  Report.— Not  later  than  180  days  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  the 
Secretary  shall  submit  to  the  Committee  on 
Environment  and  Public  Works  of  the 
Senate  and  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
and  Transportation  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives a  report  on  the  results  of  the 
study  conducted  under  subsection  (a). 

(c)  Developiient  of  Proposed  Uniform 
State  Law.— 

(1)  Requirement.— If  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines under  subsection  (a)  that  each  State 
should  establish  parking  privileges  for 
handicapped  persons  and  grant  to  nonresi- 
dents of  the  State  the  same  parking  privi- 
leges as  are  granted  to  residents,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  develop  a  proposed  uniform  Slate 
law  with  respect  to  parking  privileges  for 
handicapped  persons  and  sutmiit  a  copy  of 
the  proposed  uniform  State  law  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Environment  and  Public  Works  of 
the  Senate  and  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  each  State. 

(21  Factors  to  consider.— In  developing 
the  proposed  uniform  Stale  law,  the  Slecre- 
tary  stiall  consult  unlh  the  States  and  shall 
consider  any  adx>antages— 

(A)  of  ensuring  that  parking  privileges  for 
handicapped  persons  may  be  utilized  wheth- 
er a  handicapped  person  is  a  passenger  or  a 
driver; 

(B)  of  the  use  of  the  international  symbol 
of  access  as  the  exclusive  symbcU  identifying 
parking  zones  for  handicapped  persons  and 
identifying  vehicles  that  may  park  in  such 
parking  zones; 

(C)  of  displayirig  the  international  symbol 
of  access  on  license  plates  or  license  plate 
decals  and  on  identification  placards;  and 

(D)  of  designing  any  identification 
placard  so  that  the  placard  is  easily  riaible 
wtien  placed  in  the  interior  of  any  vehicle. 

(3)  Report.— If  a  proposed  uniform  State 
law  with  respect  to  parking  privileges  for 
handicapped  persons  is  developed  and  sub- 


mitted to  the  Committee  on  Enryironment 
arid  Public  Works  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Transpor- 
tation of  the  House  of  Representatives  under 
paragraph  (1),  within  12  months  after  the 
date  of  such  submission  and  each  year  there- 
after, the  Secretary  shall  report  to  such  com- 
mittees on  the  extent  to  u>hich  each  State 
has  adopted  tJie  proposed  uniform  State  law. 

SEC  Its.  bridge  management  STUDY. 

(a)  Investtqatjon  and  Study.— The  Secre- 
tary shall  make  a  full  and  complete  investi- 
gation and  study  of  State  bridge  manage- 
ment programs  for  the  purpose  of  determin- 
ing whether  or  not  Slates  participating  in 
the  Federal  bridge  replacement  and  rehabili- 
tation program  under  section  144  of  title  23, 
United  States  Code,  need  to  establish  a  com- 
prehensive bridge  management  program. 

(b)  Report.— Not  later  than  180  days  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  the 
Secretary  shall  submit  to  the  Committee  on 
Environment  and  Public  Works  of  the 
Senate  and  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
and  Transportation  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives a  report  on  the  results  of  the  in- 
vestigation and  study  conducted  under  sub- 
section (a)  together  xoith  recommendations 
(including  legislative  and  administrative 
recommendations)  concerning  State  estab- 
lishment of  compreliensive  bridge  manage- 
ment programs  and  any  minimum  reguire- 
ments  of  such  programs  which  the  Secretary 
considers  appropriate  based  on  the  findings 
of  such  investigation  and  study. 

SBC.  Its.  STATE  maintenance  PROGRAM  STVDY. 

(a)  iNVEsnoATiON  AND  STUDY. — The  Secre- 
tary shall  enter  into  appropriate  arrange- 
ments with  the  National  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences to  conduct  a  complete  investigation  of 
the  appropriateness  of  establishing  mini- 
mum Federal  guidelines  for  maintenance  of 
the  Federal-aid  primary,  secondary,  and 
urban  systems. 

(b)  Report.— Not  later  than  18  months 
after  entering  into  appropriate  arrange- 
ments under  subsection  (a),  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  shall  submit  to  the  Sec- 
retary and  the  Committee  on  Environment 
and  Public  Works  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and  TVanapor- 
tation  of  the  House  of  Representatives  a 
report  on  the  results  of  the  investigation 
and  study  conducted  under  subsectityn  (a) 
together  with  recommendations  (including 
legislative  and  odmtniatratioe  recommenda- 
tions) concerning  estataishment  of  mini- 
mum. Federal  guidelines  for  maintenance  of 
the  Federal-aid  primary,  secondary,  and 
urban  systems. 

SBC.   lU.  feasibility  STVDY  OF  USING  HIGHWAY 
BLECnUFICATION  SYSTEMS 

(a)  Grant  Purpose.— The  Secretary  shall 
make  a  grant  to  the  California  Department 
of  Transportation  for  the  purpose  of  deter- 
mining the  feasibility  and  applicability  of 
utilizing  a  highway  electrification  system  as 
a  source  of  energy  for  highuMy  vehicles. 
Such  grant  shall  cox>er  the  costs  of  activities 
necessary  to  make  such  determination,  in- 
cluding (but  not  limited  to)  necessary  land 
acguisition,  construction  of  a  test  facility, 
research,  fianning,  arudysis,  and  engineer- 
ing. 

(b)  Grant  CoNDmoNS.—A  grant  may  only 
be  made  under  this  section  if  the  California 
Department  of  Transportation  agrees— 

(1)  to  conduct,  through  the  test  facility  to 
be  eorutrvcted  urtder  such  grant,  a  study  to 
determine  the  feasibility  and  applictMlity 
of  using  a  high%oay  electrification  system  as 
a  source  of  energy  for  highway  vehicles,  and 

(2)  to  submit  to  the  Secretary  a  report  on 
the  results  of  such  study  not  later  than  three 


years  after  the  date  aiidt  corutructton  is 
computed 

(c)  Authorization  or  AppttoPRUTiotB.— 
There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
carry  out  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  out 
of  the  Highway  Trust  Fund  (other  than  the 
Mass  Transit  Account),  3970,000  per  fiscal 
year  for  each  of  fiscal  years  1937,  1933,  and 
1989. 

(d)  FUNDINO    AND    APPUCABBJTY    OF    TTTLE 

23.— Except  as  provided  in  subsection  (e). 
funds  authorized  by  this  section  shall  be 
available  for  obligation  in  the  same  manner 
and  to  the  same  extent  as  if  such  funds  were 
apportioned  under  chapter  1  of  title  23, 
United  States  Code,  and  such  funds  shall 
remain  available  until  expended 

(e)  Federal  Share.— The  Federal  share  of 
the  cost  of  conducting  the  study  under  this 
section  shall  not  exceed  65  percent 

SBC.  Its.  COST  BFFBCTIVBNBSS  STVDY  OF  HIGHWAY 
UPGRADING 

(a)  Study.— The  Secretary  shaU  conduct  a 
study— 

(1)  to  determine  the  cost-effectiveness  of 
carrying  out  a  project  to  upgrade  Route 
219- 

(At  between  its  intersection  with  Inter- 
state Route  1-80  near  DiUiois,  Pennsylvania, 
and  its  intersection  with  the  boundary  be- 
tween New  York  and  Pennsylvania  near 
Bradford,  Pennsylvania;  and 

(B)  between  its  intersection  with  New 
York  Route  242  near  EUicottviUe,  New  York, 
arid  its  intersection  with  New  York  Route  17 
(Southern  Tier  Expressway)  in  Salamanca. 
New  York; 

to  the  geometric  and  construction  standards 
adopted  for  the  National  System  of  Inter- 
state and  Defense  Highways; 

(2)  to  determine  the  feasibility  of  partially 
financing  such  project  with  toll  revenues,  of 
using  reclaimed  strip  mining  lands  for 
right-of-way  for  such  project  and  of  avoid- 
ing encroachment  upon  national  and  State 
forests  and  State  game  lands  in  carrying  out 
such  project  and 

(3)  to  determine  the  alignment  on  which 
such  project  should  be  carried  out 

(b)  Report.— Not  later  than  1  year  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  the 
Secretary  shall  rubnit  a  report  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Environment  and  Public  Works  of 
the  Senate  and  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  Oie  results  of  the  study 
conducted  under  this  section  together  with 
any  recommendations  the  Secretary  may 
have  concerning  the  project  described  in 
subsection  (a). 

(c)  Authorization  of  Appropriations.— 
There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated,  out 
of  the  Highway  Trust  Fund  (other  than  the 
Mass  Transit  Account)  to  carry  out  this  sec- 
tion 3650,000  for  fiscal  year  1987. 

(d)  Funding  and  Appucabiuty  or  Title 
23.— Funds  authorized  by  this  section  shall 
be  available  for  obligation  in  the  same 
manner  and  to  the  same  extent  as  if  such 
funds  were  apportioned  under  chapter  1  of 
title  23,  United  States  Code,  except  that  the 
Federal  share  of  the  cost  of  conducting  the 
study  under  this  section  shall  not  exceed  05 
percent  and  such  funds  shall  mnain  atniit- 
abie  until  expended 

SBC  It*.  HIGHWA  Y  FEASIBILITY  STVDY. 

(a)  Study.— The  Secretary,  in  coopemUon 
with  the  States  of  Louisiana,  Arkansas,  and 
Missouri,  shall  study  the  feasibility  and  ne- 
cessity of  constructing  to  appropriate  stand- 
ards a  proposed  highroay  along  a  route  from 
Shreveport,  Louisiana,  to  Texarkana,  Fort 
Smith,    and    FayettevUle,    Arkansas,     and 
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CUk  maaoarl  Suth 
gie  MetblUty  study  con- 
aaeMon  143(3)  of  the  Fedenl- 
AU  BIgkwmg  Act  ^1973. 

tbt  WKOKMaL  AuJK,— Tike  Federal  share  of 
fka  eoK  ^eomdueUmg  Me  study  under  this 
aaetiaisataMbe  OS  percent 

to  MMK>Kr.—Hot  later  than  1  year  after 
Ike  date  «r  Me  emm^ment  of  this  Act.  the 
Seeratarg  shaU  trasuwsU  to  the  Committee 
om  tmvinmaiemt  and  PubUc  Works  of  the 
Semate  mad  Me  OMmnittee  on  Public  Works 


(bl  Mattebs  /MXUDKa— 77ke  atudy  con- 
ducted under  this  section  shdU  include— 

(II  an  anoZyaia  of  the  need  to  reduce  the 
congestion  on  the  bridge  referred  to  in  sub- 
section (a); 

(21  an  anolyaia  of  the  extent  to  whiOi  the 
titn*el  described  in  subsection  (a)  would 
reduce  such  congestion; 

(31  an  analysis  of  the  extent  to  which  such 
tnnnel  would  improve  ruivigation  and  the 
flow  of  vessels  on  the  Intraeoastal  Water- 
way; 

/At  ttm  AMnl«M4*  nf  th»  ^rf^rtl  tf\  tnhij^h  »*M**h 


March  17,  1987 


(b)  FKi:fRAL  SaA»K.—The  Federal  share  of 
the  cost  qf  conducting  the  study  under  thia 
section  shaB  be  35  percent 

(e)  REKUtr.—Not  later  than  1  year  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  the 
Secretary  shall  submit  a  report  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Environment  and  Public  Works  of 
the  Senate  and  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Tiansportation  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  the  results  of  the  study 
conducteit  under  this  section  together  with 
any  recommendations  the  Secretary  may 


March  17,  1987 
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of  such  paragraph  ",  and  3126,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30, 1987"; 

(2)  in  paragraph  (2)  by  striking  out  "and" 
and  by  inserting  "and  September  30,  1987" 
after  "1986,"; and 

(3)  in  paragraph  (4)(B)  by  striking  out 
"and  September  30,  1986."  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "September  30,  1986,  and  Sep- 
tember 30, 1987,". 

(c)  Minimum  Obuqations  or  NHTSA  High- 
way Satety  Authorizations.— 


in  schodbuses  and  of  the  use  of  seatbtlts  in 
schobltmses  and  other  measures  that  may 
improve  the  safety  of  schoolbus  transporta- 
tion. The  purpose  of  the  study  and  investiga- 
tion is  to  determine  those  safety  measures 
that  are  the  most  effective  in  protecting  the 
safety  of  schoblchUdren  while  boarding, 
leaving,  and  riding  in  schoolbuses. 

(2)  Report.— In  entering  into  any  arrange- 
ments with  the  National  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences for  conducting  the  study  and  investi- 


ot  demonatnited  during  teattmg  on  high- 
ways, at  test  facUitiea,  and  in  laboratories 
to  lake  into  account  possible  wind  and  rain 
conditions;". 

SBC    m.    HIGHWAY    SAFSTY    FKOGMAM    AM^m. 
MBNTS. 

(a)  Guideunes.— Section  402  of  title  23, 
United  States  Code,  u  amended  by  striking 
out  "standard"  and  "standards"  each  place 
they  appear  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
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JCmum  CUk  JHaaonn  SwA 
flke/kuiMHty  ttmiv  eon- 
mcUam  143W  of  the  Fedenl- 
AU  Blgkwmg  Aet  oflVn. 

(bt  WKaoM.  aucK— Tike  Federal  Mhare  of 
Ote  eoaC  ^eomAuettrng  Me  atmdw  under  thU 
meUomtkaabeiSpereeiU. 

(e)  MtEHMK—Mot  tater  than  1  wear  after 
am  dmte  qT  the  enmetntent  of  thtt  Act.  the 
Seentart  ahmU  tmnMrnit  to  the  Committee 
on  Envtftmment  and  PubUe  Work*  of  the 
Senate  mnd  the  ComanUtee  on  Public  Works 
and  TnaufO'tntion  of  the  Houte  of  Repre- 
MHtaHMa  ■  report  on  the  rentU  of  the 
t  eondmeted  under  tkU  aeeUon. 


mc  mt.  CAurovoA  ndaua/rrsnmr 

Ini  arvDt.— The  SeerOam  ahaU  ttudw  the 
frnttbOitif  and  neeeaettw  of  eonetructino  a 
ftfiii  MoltaMV  around  the  cUy  of  Sebaeto- 
90L  CoHfomta. 

(bi  BMToar.—Not  tater  than  9  monOu  after 
ate  date  of  the  enaetmatU  of  thU  AcU  the 
Saeretmnf  ihaU  tranamit  to  the  Committee 
on  Mnwlronment  and  PubUc  Works  of  the 
Senate  and  Me  Committee  on  PuUic  Works 
Tmnaportatlon  of  Me  Houae  of  Repre- 
a  riport  on  the  results  of  the 
under  this  section.  Such 
nfort  akaU  compare  Me  eoata  and  benefits 
t^  eenatraeting  Me  htghwag  referred  to  in 
suhaeeHon  taJ  and  shaU  include  the  recom- 
mendationa  of  the  Seeretam  concerning  the 
Uteaiton  of  aueh  ktahwat  and  appropriate 
rferigw  atandasdaforsMAMghvat. 

let  AuiBoaoMmm  or  Amontu-noM.— 
Then  ia  auihoriaed  to  be  appropriated,  out 
of  Me  JSHflftmsy  Truat  fund  (other  than  the 
Mass  Transit  Aeeounti,  to  carry  out  this  sec- 
tion $1H,9$$  for  fiscal  wear  19*7. 

(dJ  Faatam  skd  Arrucsaam  or  Tttlb 
23.—rmnda  auOtoriaed  &y  Mi*  aecUon  shaU 
be  available  for  obHgation  in  the  same 
wmier  and  to  the  same  extent  as  if  such 
fknda  were  apportioned  under  chapter  1  of 
ttae  23.  Oftlted  Statea  Code,  except  that  the 
fadtral  akare  of  the  coat  of  conducting  the 
atudp  under  Ma  section  ahaU  not  exceed  65 
percent  and  such  funds  shaU  remain  avail- 
oMeunta  expended. 
aK.Ma.MKwroaMnAamajrranmr. 

la)  StVDT.—The  Seeretam  shall  study  the 
fsaetbOltw  and  rtecessAtt  of  constructing  a 
motor  htghwav  on  an  fulaml  route  as  an  al- 
ternative to  New  York  Route  5  from  the  cen- 
tral bualneaa  dtatrict  of  Buffalo.  New  York, 
to  Me  towna  immeMatOt  aouth  of  Buffalo. 
New  York. 

(b)  FBoemsL  Smjtc— 7%e  Federal  share  of 
Me  cost  of  conducting  the  study  under  this 
section  ahdU  be  <5  percent 

<c)  RMfoar.—Not  later  than  1  year  after 
Me  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  the 
Secretary  ahdU  subwM  a  report  to  the  Com- 
mittee an  Envirtmment  and  Public  Works  of 
the  Senate  and  the  Committee  on  PvMic 
Works  and  Transportation  of  the  House  of 
Repreaentativea  on  Me  reaults  of  the  itudy 
eondmeted  under  Otis  section  together  with 
any  rveomsnendations  the  Secretary  may 
have  eoneemtng  the  project  described  in 
aubaeciton  (at. 
SEC  Mft  PLoamA  nAsauuTY  snmr. 

(at  SiVDT.—The  Secretary,  in  cooperation 
with  the  State  of  Florida.  shaU  conduct  a 
atudt  of  the  feaiiblUty  and  necessity  of  con- 
Uruettng,  to  appropriate  standards,  a 
tiMiiel  of  not  less  than  t  lanes  (including 
approaches  Oteretot  under  the  Intracoastal 
Waterway  in  the  vicinity  of,  and  north  of. 
Me  Port  Evergtadea  Seaport  in  Fort  Lauder- 
dale, Florida,  to  replace  a  bridge  on  a  State 
MflUnoay  qpatem  and  designated  as  part  of 
the  FederaJroid  urban  system. 


(bl  Msmns  /MXODKzx— 77te  study  con- 
ducted under  this  section  shaU  include— 

(II  an  analysis  of  the  need  to  reduce  the 
congestion  on  the  bridge  referred  to  in  «ii6- 
•ectlon  (a): 

(21  an  analysis  of  the  extent  to  whUA  the 
tunnti  described  tn  subsection  (a)  would 
reduce  such  congestion; 

(31  an  analysis  of  the  extent  to  uOiich  such 
tunn^  would  improve  navigation  and  the 
flow  of  vessels  on  the  Intracoastal  Water- 
ways 

(41  an  analysis  of  the  extent  to  which  such 
tunnH  would  improve  safety  and  emergency 
services,  includirm  emergency  evacuation 
programs; 

(SI  if  appropriate,  an  analysis  of  alterna- 
tive transp€trtation  facilities  which  would 
relieve  the  congestion  on  such  bridge;  and 

(81  an  analysis  of  feasible  proposals  for  fi- 
nancing the  construction  of  suA  tunnel 
and,  if  appropriate,  each  such  aUemative 
transportation  facility,  including  cost  esti- 
mates, recommendattotu  as  to  the  sharing  of 
cost  responsibilities,  and  other  pertinent 
matters. 

(cl  Fedoul  Shark.— The  Federal  ahare  of 
the  cost  of  conducting  the  study  under  this 
section  ShaU  be  65  percent 

(dt  Report.— Not  later  than  1  year  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  the 
Secretary  shaU  transmit  to  the  Committee 
on  Bnmronment  and  Public  Works  of  the 
Senate  and  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
and  Transportation  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives a  report  on  the  results  of  the 
study  conducted  under  this  section  together 
with  recommendations,  including  specific 
recammendatiotu  on  the  best  method  or 
methods  of  relieving  the  congestion  on  the 
bridge  referred  to  in  subsection  (aJ. 

(el  CoHSULTATioM.-In  carrying  out  each 
phase  of  the  study  under  this  sectitm.  the 
Secretary  shaU  consult  with  local  officials, 
representcMves  of  local  civic  organizations, 
representatives  of  the  port,  representatives 
of  local  businesses,  and  other  interested  par- 
ties. 

sua  J7S  VIRGIN  ISLANDS  FEASIBIUTY  STVDY. 

(Of  Review.— The  Secretary,  in  cooperation 
wiOi  the  Virgin  Islands  Department  of 
Public  Works,  shaU  review  existirtg  studies 
relating  to  trafflc  congestion  in  and  around 
Charlotte  Amalie,  Virgin  Islands,  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  feasible  altematives 
to  oonstruction  of  any  highway  which  ex- 
tends  eastward  from  the  vicinity  of  the 
Windward  Passage  Hotel  on  the  western 
fringe  of  Charlotte  Amalie  and  a  segment  of 
which  parallels  the  existing  Charlotte 
Amtlie  waterfront  and  re^uim  extensive 
landfiU  along  the  waterfront  Such  alterna- 
tives must  reduce  troffic  congestion  in  and 
around  C^iariotte  Amalie. 

(W  Report.— Not  later  than  180  days  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  the 
Secretary  shcUl  report  to  the  Committee  on 
Environment  and  PuUic  Works  of  the 
Senate  and  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
and  TraTisportation  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives on  the  results  of  the  review  under 
this  subsection. 

SEa  m.  STUDY  OF  FZRKY  BOAT  SERVICE. 

(a)  Study.— The  Secretary,  in  consultation 
with  the  highway  departments  of  the  States 
of  Nebraska  and  South  Dakota,  shaU  con- 
duct a  study  to  determine  the  feasibility  and 
cost  of  estal)lishing  public  ferry  boat  service 
on  the  Missouri  River  which  conr^ects  a  Fed- 
eral-aid highway  in  the  vicinity  of  Nio- 
lyrara,  Nebraska,  with  a  Federal-aid  high- 
way in  the  vicinity  of  Springfield,  South 
Dakota,  and  which  meets  the  requirements 
of  section  129(g)  of  title  23,  United  States 
Code. 


(b)  Feu^ral  SaARR.—The  Federal  share  of 
the  coat  $f  conducting  the  atudy  under  thia 
aecUon  ahaU  be  S5  percent 

(c)  RMPtoT.—Not  later  than  1  year  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  the 
Secretary  shaU  submit  a  report  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Environment  and  Public  Works  of 
the  Senate  and  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  the  results  of  the  study 
conducted  under  this  MCMon  together  with 
any  recommendations  the  Secretary  may 
have  coneeming  the  establishment  of  the 
ferry  boot  service  described  in  sul>section 
(a). 

SEC  ITZ  mriEW  OP  REPORTS  ON  UNITED  STATES 
ROUTE  IS  REUEP  ROUTS. 

The  CoHgresa  regueats  the  Board  of  Engi- 
neers for  Rivera  and  Harbors  of  the  United 
States  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  to  review— 

(1)  the  report  of  the  State  of  Delaware  and 
the  Fedetpl  Highway  Administrntion  for  the 
United  States  RouU  13  RHief  Route;  Project 
No.  F-1041(1S),  Contract  *83-110-01, 

(2)  the  report  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  on 
the  trUand  Waterway  from  the  Delaware 
River  to  Chesapeake  Bay,  Delaware  and 
Maryland,  prilled  as  House  Document 
Number  $3-196,  and 

(3)  other  subsequent  reports  pertinent  to 
the  reports  referred  to  in  paragraphs  (It  and 
(2), 

for  the  purpose  of  determining  how  to  best 
modify  the  existing  canal  project  to  provide 
a  new  structure  for  the  selected  alignment  of 
the  United  States  Route  13  relief  route 

SEC.  ITS.  UtE  OP  ROCK  SALT  ON  BKHWA  YS. 

It  is  Me  «en*e  of  Congress— 

(It  tha^  to  enlxance  environmental  protec- 
tion, and  mitigate  potential  damages  to 
highways  and  vehicles.  Congress  encourages 
efforts  to  advance  the  research  and  develop- 
ment of  dltemative  ctiemical  de-icers  to  rock 
salt; 

(2)  ttuU  Congreu  encourages  research  on 
cUtematite  Aemical  de-icers  to  rock  salt 
under  the  strategic  highway  research  pro- 
gram under  section  307(d/  of  title  23,  United 
States  Code;  and 

(3)  OuU  ottce  altenuMve  de-icers  are  com- 
merciaUy  available,  the  full  cost  of  aU  de- 
icing  materials,  including  damages  to  high- 
VMys,  vehicles,  and  ttie  environment,  shotdd 
be  considered  by  State  and  local  govern- 
ments in  determining  ttieir  snow  and  ice 
control  strategies. 

TITLE  ll—aiGHWA  K  SAFETY  ACT  OF  1987 
SEC  Ml.  SHORT  TITLE. . 

This  title  may  tie  cited  as  the  "Highway 
Safety  Aet  of  1987". 
SEC  tai.  mcHWA  v  safety. 

(at    AVTHORIZATIONS    OF   APPROPRUTIONS.— 

The  foUawing  sums  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated out  of  the  Highway  Trust  Fund 
(other  Oian  the  Mass  Transit  AccountJ: 

(It  NHTSA  moHWAY  satety  proorams.- 
For  carrying  out  section  402  of  title  23, 
United  Stales  Code,  by  ttie  National  High- 
way Traffic  Safety  Administration 
tl26,000j000  for  fiscal  years  1988.  1989,  1990, 
and  1991. 

(2)  NHTSA  moHWAY  safettt  research  and 
DEVELOPmEMT.—For  Carrying  out  section  403 
of  such  title  by  Oie  National  Highway  Traf- 
fic Saftiy  Administration  $33,000,000  for 
fiscal  years  1987.  1988,  1989.  1990.  and  1991. 

(bl  ExTEtisiOM  or  NHTSA  Highway  Safety 
Proorams  roR  Fiscal  Year  1987.— Section 
203(al  of  the  Surface  Transportation  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1982  is  amended— 

(It  in  paragraph  (It  by  striking  out  "and" 
and  by  inserting  before  the  period  at  ttie  end 
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of  such  paragraph  ",  and  $126,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30, 1987"; 

(2t  in  paragraph  (2t  by  strihit^g  out  "and" 
and  by  inserting  "and  September  30,  1987" 
after  "1986,";  and 

(3)  in  paragraph  (4l(Bt  by  striking  out 
"artd  September  30,  1986,"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "September  30,  1986,  and  Sep- 
tember 30, 1987,". 

(c)  MnoMVM  Obuqations  of  NHTSA  Hioh- 
WAY  Safety  Authorizations.— 

(1)  Enforcement  of  speed  Lmrr.—Out  of 
ttie  funds  auOiorized  to  be  appropriated 
under  subsection  (a)(3)  of  this  section  for 
each  of  fiscal  years  1988,  1989,  1990,  and 
1991.  not  less  than  $20,000,000  per  fiscal 
year  shall  be  obligated  under  section  402  of 
title  23,  United  States  Code,  for  ttie  purpose 
of  enforcing  Oie  speed  limit  established  by 
section  154  of  such  title. 

(2)  Safety  belt  PROORAMS.-Each  State 
shaU  expend  in  each  fiscal  year  not  less  than 
2  percent  of  Oie  amount  apportioned  to  it 
for  such  fiscal  year  of  ttie  sums  auttiorized 
l>y  subsection  (aK3)  of  this  section,  for  pro- 
grams to  encourage  ttie  use  of  safety  belts  by 
drivers  of,  and  passengers  in,  motor  vehi- 
cles. 

(d)  Obuqation  Ceiuno  for  Hiqhway 
Safety  Programs.— Notioitiutanding  any 
other  provision  of  law.  ttie  total  of  all  obli- 
gations  for  highway  safety  programs  carried 
out  by  ttie  National  Highway  Traffic  Safety 
Administration  under  section  402  of  title  23, 
United  States  Code,  sliall  not  exceed 
$121,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1987  and 
$126,000,000  per  fiscal  year  for  each  of  fiscal 
years  1988.  1989.  1990.  and  1991. 

SEC  las.  alcohol  traffic  safety  procrams 

(a)  Period  of  Euoibiuty.— Section  408(c) 
of  title  23,  United  States  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  in  ttie  first  sentence  by  strHcing  out 
"three"  and  inserting  in  lieu  ttiereof  "5"; 
and 

(2)  in  the  second  sentence  by  strilcing  out 
"third  fiscal  year"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
ttiereof  "third,  fourtti,  and  fifth  fiscal  years". 

(b>  Availability  of  Funds.— Section  408(g) 
of  title  23,  United  States  Code,  is  amended 
by  inserting  before  ttie  period  at  the  end  of 
ttie  second  sentence  Oie  following:  "and 
except  Oiat  sums  auttiorized  by  this  sul>sec- 
tion  stiaU  remain  available  until  expended". 

(c)  Demonstration  of  Certain  Drug  and 
Alcohol  Testino  Technology.- 

(1)  In  OEfFFjiL.-The  Secretary  is  auttior- 
ized— 

(A)  to  test  a  new  drug  and  alcotiol  testing 
technology  which  measures  corneal  retinal 
potential  as  exhitnted  in  the  brain  function 
wave  form;  and 

(B)  to  test  the  application  of  ignition 
interlock  devices  that  prohibit  the  operation 
of  motor  vehicles  by  intoxicated  individ- 
uals; 

to  determine  the  potential  for  applying  such 
technology  and  devices  in  preventing  drug 
and  alcohol  related  traffic  deattis. 

(2)  Report.— Not  later  Men  1  year  after 
Oie  date  of  ttie  enactment  of  this  Act,  Oie 
Secretary  stitUl  report  to  Congress  on  ttie  ef- 
fectiveness and  Oie  potential  for  application 
of  ttie  technology  and  devices  deKril>ed  in 
paragraph  (1). 

SEC  JU.  SCBOOLBUS  SAFETY  MEASURES. 

(a)  Study.— 

(1)  National  academy  of  sciences.— Not 
later  ttian  30  days  after  Oie  dale  of  Oie  en- 
actment of  this  Act.  Oie  Secretary  stiaU  un- 
dertdke  to  enter  into  appropriate  arranse- 
ments  with  Oie  National  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences to  conduct  a  compretiensive  study  and 
investigation  of  ttie  principal  causes  of  fa- 
talities and  injuries  to  sdioolchildren  riding 


in  sctioolbuses  and  of  ttie  use  of  seatbelts  in 
sctu)olbuses  and  oOter  measures  Mat  may 
improve  ttie  safety  of  sclioolbus  transporta- 
tion. The  purpose  of  ttie  study  and  investiga- 
tion is  to  determine  ttiose  safety  measures 
ttiat  are  tlte  most  effective  in  protecting  ttie 
safety  of  schoolchildren  uMle  boarding, 
leaving,  and  riding  in  sctioolbuses. 

(2)  IMPORT.— In  entering  into  any  arrange- 
ments with  the  National  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences for  conducting  Oie  study  and  investi- 
gation under  this  suttsectton,  ttie  Secretary 
stiaU  request  Oie  National  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences to  Fid>mit,  not  later  ttian  18  montlis 
after  ttie  date  on  which  such  arrangements 
are  completed,  to  Congress  and  ttie  Secretary 
a  report  on  Oie  results  of  such  study  and  in- 
xfestigation.  The  report  shall  contain  a  list 
of  ttiose  safety  measures  determined  by  Oie 
Academy  to  be  most  effective  in  protecting 
Oie  safety  of  sctioolchUdren  while  boarding, 
leaving,  and  riding  in  sctioolbuses. 

13)  Review  of  report.— Upon  receipt  of  Oie 
report  under  paragraph  (2),  Oie  Secretary 
stiall  review  such  report  for  Oie  purpose  of 
determining  those  safety  measures  Oiat  are 
Oie  most  effective  in  protecting  Oie  safety  of 
schoolchildren  while  boarding,  leaving,  and 
riding  in  sctiooltntses.  Not  later  than  2 
monttis  after  ttie  date  of  receipt  of  such 
report,  Oie  Secretary  shaU  publish  in  Oie 
Federal  Register  a  list  of  ttiose  safety  meas- 
ures which  ttie  Secretary  determines  are  Oie 
most  effective  in  protecting  the  safety  of 
such  children. 

(4)  Information.— Upon  request  of  Oie  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences,  ttie  Secretary 
stiall  furnish  to  the  Academy  any  informa- 
tion icftic/i  ttie  Academy  deems  necessary  for 
Oie  purpose  of  conducting  ttie  study  and  in- 
vestigation under  this  subsection. 

(b)  ScHOOLBVs  Safetv  CtRant  Program.- 

(1)  Set-aside.— Before  apportioning  any 
funds  made  available  to  carry  out  section 
402  of  title  23,  United  States  Code,  for  each 
of  fiscal  years  1989,  1990,  and  1991,  ttie  Sec- 
retary may  set  aside  an  OTnount  not  to 
exceed  $5,000,000  for  matdng  grants  to 
States  to  implement  ttiose  sclioolbus  safety 
measures  publitAed  by  ttie  Secretary  under 
subsection  (a). 

(2)  AppucATJON.—Any  State  interested  in 
receiving  under  this  subtsectUm  a  grant  to 
implement  sctiooUms  safety  measures  in 
fiscal  year  1989,  1990,  or  1991  shaU  submit 
to  the  Secretary  an  application  for  such 
grant  Applications  under  this  subsection 
shall  be  submitted  at  such  time  and  in  such 
form  and  contain  such  information  as  ttie 
Secretary  may  require  by  regulatum. 

(3)  Limitation.— No  State  sliaU  receive 
more  ttian  30  percent  of  ttie  funds  set  aside 
pursuant  to  this  subsection  for  any  fiscal 
year  in  grants  under  this  subsection. 

SEC    MS.    SPLASH   AND   SPRAY  SUPPRESSANT  DE- 
VICES. 

Section  414(b)  of  Oie  Surface  Transporta- 
tion AssUtance  Act  of  1982  (49  U.S.C. 
2314(b))  is  amended  by  strilcing  out  para- 
graph (1)  and  inserting  in  lieu  ttiereof  ttie 
following: 

"(1)  within  one  year  after  the  date  of  Oie 
enactment  of  ttie  Highway  Safety  Act  of 
1987,  establish  final  minimum  standards 
with  respect  to  the  performance  and  instal- 
lation of  splash  and  spray  suppression  de- 
vices for  use  on  truck  tractors,  semitrailers, 
and  trailers  unless  ttie  Secretary  has  deter- 
mined ttiat  Oiere  is  no  available  technology 
whichr— 

"(At  can  significantly  reduce  splash  and 
spray  from  truck  tractors,  semitrailers,  and 
trailera,  and 

"(Bl  can  significanUy  improve  vieibility 
of  drivers. 


as  demonstrated  during  testing  on  high- 
ways, at  test  facUitiea,  and  in  laboratorlea 
to  talce  into  account  poMiMe  wind  and  rain 
conditions;". 

SEC    m.     HKBWAY    SAPSTT    PUOOLAM    AITyiD. 
MENTS. 

(a)  Guidelines.— Section  402  of  title  23. 
United  States  Code.  U  amended  by  striking 
out  "standard"  and  "standards"  each  place 
Oiey  appear  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"guideline"  and  "guidMnes",  respectivdy. 

(b)  Waivers  for  Ex^oumemtal  Pro- 
GRAtts—Sulisection  (a)  of  such  section  i* 
amended  by  strilcing  out  ttie  last  sentence. 

(c)  Elimination  of  Certain  CotmmoN.— 
Subjection  (b)(1)  of  suOi  section  is  amended 
by  strilcing  out  subparagraph  (D),  rOating 
to  compretiensive  driver  tniininff  program*, 
and  by  redesignating  subparagraphs  (E)  and 
(F)  (and  any  references  thereto)  as  subpara- 
graphs (D)  and  (E),  respecUv^y. 

(d)  RuLEMAKiNa  Process.— Subsection  (jl 
of  such  section  is  amsr.^sd  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(})  Rulemaking  Process.— The  Secretary 
sluUl  not  later  ttian  September  1,  1987,  begin 
a  rulematcing  process  to  determine  tlioae 
programs  most  effective  in  reducing  acci- 
dents, injuries,  and  deattis.  Not  later  ttian 
April  1.  1988,  Oie  Secretary  sliaU  promulgate 
a  final  rule  establishing  ttiose  programs  de- 
termined to  be  vMst  effective  in  reducing  ac- 
cidents, irijuries,  and  deaths.  If  «uch  ruie  is 
promulgated  by  April  1.  1988,  then  U  shaU 
take  effect  October  1,  1988.  If  such  ruU  U 
not  promulgated  by  April  1,  1988.  it  sliaU 
take  effect  October  1,  1989.  After  a  rule  U 
promulgated  in  accordance  with  this  subsec- 
tion, Oie  Secretary  may  from  time  to  time 
Oiereafter  revise  sucft  rule  under  a  rulemak- 
ing process  described  in  the  first  sentence  of 
this  subsection.  Any  rule  under  this  subsec- 
tion stiall  be  promulgated  talcing  into  ac- 
count considerxition  of  Oie  States  having  a 
major  role  in  establishing  programs  de- 
scribed in  the  first  sentence  of  this  svXisec- 
tioiL  When  a  rule  promulgated  in  accord- 
ance with  this  «ub«ection  toices  effect,  only 
ttiose  programs  established  by  such  rule  as 
most  effective  in  reducing  accidents,  inju- 
ries, and  deaths  stiall  be  eliiriMe  to  receive 
Federal  financial  assistance  under  this  sec- 
tion." 

SEC  in.  BICHWA  Y  SAFETY  EDUCATION  AND  INPOR- 
MATION. 

(a)  National  Highway  Safety  Campaign.— 
Subsection  (d)  of  section  209  of  the  Highway 
Safety  Act  of  1978  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(d)  National  Highway  Safety  Cam- 
paign.—Utilizing  ttiose  te<^nigues,  meOiods, 
and  practices  determined  most  effective 
under  subsection  (b).  Oie  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation stiaU  conduct  a  nationoi  highway 
safety  campaign  utilizing  Oie  local  and  na- 
tional television  and  radio  to  educate  and 
inform  Oie  public  of  techniques,  meOioda, 
and  practices  to  reduce  ttie  number  and  se- 
verity of  highway  accidents.  Not  later  ttuin 
ttie  180th  day  after  the  date  of  submission  of 
ttie  first  report  to  Congreu  required  by  sub- 
section (b)  of  this  section,  Oie  Secretary 
stiall  commence  Oie  conduct  of  such  cam- 
paign." 

(b)  LnoTATioN  ON  OauoAnoNs.— Subsec- 
tion (h)  of  such  section  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  ttiereof  Oie  following: 
"None  of  Oie  amounts  authorized  biy  this 
subsection  stiaU  be  available  for  obligation 
for  any  education  or  inAMmotion  program, 
conducted  in  connection  with  ttie  imple- 
mentation of  Federal  Motor  Vehicle  Safety 
Standard  208  (49  C.F.R.  571.2081.". 
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let  OauastKm  CMOjmi.— Subsection  (it  of 
i  <•  ■■isiidwt  by  inaertiiitf  before 
at  Ott  and  Ote  following:  "and 
that  Me  /taMto  oiiMoHaed  to  be  ap- 
proprimtBd  to  earrpomt  Ma  section  ataU  not 
ba  nMaet  to  my  ohhtmttom  HwUtation". 
JBC  Ml  OUB  Mtfm  cn»r. 

tmJ  Comnucr.—Mot  later  tisan  30  montlu 
mtttr  Me  dmt*  qT  Me  eMetMeNt  of  Mis  Act, 
Oie  Seerttary  akdU  latdertake  to  enter  into 
mppnpnmU  urrmmgewienU  with  Oie  Nation- 
al Aeadtmy  of  Seicnee*  to  conduct  a  com- 


by  adding  at  ttie  end  ttiereof  Oie  following 
neu)  tubseetion.' 

"(il  Crfteria  For  New  Starts.—No  grant 
or  loan  for  constructian  of  a  new  fixed 
guidtway  system  or  extension  of  any  fixed 
guideway  system  may  be  made  under  this 
section  unless  Oie  Secretary  determines  Oiat 
Oie  proposed  project- 

"(V  is  Itaaed  on  Oie  results  of  an  altema- 
tives analysis  and  preliminary  engineering, 

"(it  is  cost-effective,  and 

"(it  is  supported  by  an  acceptable  degree 
of  local  financial  commitment,   including 
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buses  an4  related  equipment  and  Oie  con- 
struction bf  bus-related  facilities;  and 

"(Dl  10  percent  sliaU  be  available  for  Oie 
purposes  described  in  suttparagraplis  (At 
through  (Cl,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary. 

"(21  ELMMBajTY.—(AI  The  receipt  of,  or  ap- 
plication  for,  assistance  for  a  project  de- 
scribed in  suttparagraph  (At,  (Bl.  or  (Cl  of 
paragraph  (II  atiaU  not  preclude  eligibility 
for  assistdnee  for  a  project  described  in  any 
other  such  subparagrapli. 

"(B)  Prior  to  ttie  expiration  of  the  2-year 
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rying  out  projects  with  Oie  aid  of  Federal 
funds  previously  apportioned  to  it,  Oie  Sec- 
retary, upon  application  by  such  recipient 
and  his  approval  of  such  application,  is  au- 
thorized to  pay  to  such  recipient  ttie  Federal 
sliare  of  Oie  costs  of  carrying  out  such 
project  or  portion  when  additional  funds 
are  apportioned  to  such  recipient  under  this 
section  if,  prior  to  carrying  out  such  project 
or  portion,  Oie  Secretary  approves  the  plans 
and  specifications  Oierefor  in  ttie  same 
manner  as  ottier  projects  under  this  section. 
"121    ijitrrATmn  nit  i>iiantcm!. — 7Tu>  Sf^nrv- 


"(D)  a  listing  of  letters  of  intent  issued 
during  ttiat  quarter; 

"(E)  a  status  report  on  aU  letters  of  intent 
outstanding  as  of  ttie  close  of  Oiat  quarter; 
and 

"(F)  a  status  report  on  Oie  execution  of 
grant  contracts  and  Oie  establishment  of  a 
letter  of  credit  or  ottier  reimtmrsement  au- 
Oiority  for  sums  already  obligated  for  each 
State,  designated  recipient,  and  applicant ". 

SBC  JSS.  LEASED  PROPERTY. 

Section  9(j)  of  ttie  Urban  Mass  Transpor- 


"(i)  has  or  wiU  tiave  ttie  legal  financial, 
and  technical  capacity  to  carry  out  ttie  pro- 
posed project; 

"(ii)  has  or  wiU  have  satisfactory  continu- 
ing control,  through  operation  or  lease  or 
ottierwise,  over  ttie  use  of  Oie  facilities  and 
Oie  equipment;  and 

"(Hi)  has  or  unli  have  sufficient  cap<U>Uitv 
to  maintain  the  facilities  and  equipment, 
and  uHll  maintain,  such  facilities  and 
equipment ". 

(fl  Cor/roxMwa  Amendment.— The  first  sen- 


0/t*l/*   1     ^*   .^..L 
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Ici  Oaufuttom  Ckajwo.— Suteeetion  (V  of 
i  U  WMwda*  by  inaerttne  be/tore 
at  etf»4  Ote  foOowing:  "and 
thmt  9m  pKHlM  miMoHaed  to  be  ap- 
9f«vrtalatf  to  MTTV  out  (M*  aecNoii  aftoA  not 
te  mmet  to  mv  oftfUiWoit  HmUatton". 
ik:  SMI  MJNDi  Mtfm  m»r. 

r«/  Oownucr.— Mo(  toler  <Aaii  J0  montftt 
mtttr  fftc  date  qT  Mc  ttuu^mnl  at  tM»  Act, 
Om  Satfttart  akmU  mtdertake  to  enter  into 
mnmpiiai*  cmuiflmemte  with  Ou  Nation- 
mi  Aeatrmw  of  Seiemeet  to  eondvet  a  eom- 
pnknuive  ttm^  amd  tavetHgoMo*  of  (if 
pnMewu  laMeft  hhw  inhmt  the  aafetv  and 
Mobtttty  cfaUerdHven  nHng  the  Nation'i 
roada,  amd  (2)  mcoiu  of  addreaiing  these 


m  JtaKwr.— M  emUfUm  inio  any  arranoe- 
memtwtei  the  National  Academy  of  Seiencei 
Mr  eomdmeting  each  Uadg  and  invettiga- 
ftom  the  Seeretan  abaO  reoaeat  the  ATotion- 
al  Aeademw  o^Sctewcet  to  report  to  the  Sec- 
ratenr  mmd  Oomgreu  not  later  than  24 
wtomOu  afl»r  Ou  dale  of  the  enactment  of 
tkU  Act  on  the  renlta  ofnOt  ttudt  and  in- 
vattigaUon,  together  with  ita  recommenda- 
ftoMi 

(eJ  ArAiLtaajrr  or  InroiuuTioH.—'lhe  Sec- 
ntmn  ab«II  Atntiab  to  «iicb  Academy  oX  it» 
raqimut  cay  iatormiMan  tobieb  the  Academy 
daema  naeeaaartfor  the  purpoae  of  conduct- 
ing ate  inveatigation  and  atady  authorized 
bg  Otia  aaetlon. 

(di  PajOT  PmoaiuM.— 

tU  DKtMLormEHr  or  raowuM.—The  Secre- 
targ  akatt  develop,  in  conjunction  with  the 
atmdg  curried  oat  under  thia  aection,  a  pilot 
prutfiOM  of  highway  aafety  improvement*  to 
eakamee  the  aa/ety  and  mobility  of  older 
drftttn,  1%e  program  AaU  be  deaigned  to 
apgig  knoiwn  teOinology  at  aitea  in  rural 
and  urban  area*  and  on  different  types  of 
bigbnof  and  to  detemUne  the  daytime  and 
nighJtttiie  effeettveneu  of  auch  technology. 

(2)  Sraaa  MucotmAOED  to  CAnttr  oxrr  pro- 
aaait.— The  Secretary  AaU  encourage  the 
Statea  to  carry  out  the  pilot  program  devel- 
oped wader  paragravh  fl)  with  funda  avail- 
obie  Jbr  highway  aa/ety  improvement 
pntfeeteL  In  particular,  the  Secretary  ahall 
eaeourage  Statea  with  a  high  percentage  of 
older  drtvera  to  give  bigib  priority  to  carry- 
ing out  the  pilot  program. 

(3)  EvauunoM  amd  RMPORT.—Not  later 
than  3  years  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  Vtia  Act,  the  Secretary  thaU  evaluate  the 
pilot  program  under  thia  auJbaection  and 
ahaU  report  to  Congreaa  on  the  effectiverteaa 
Of  aaeh  program  in  improving  the  safety 
and  mobMty  of  older  drivert. 

SMC  Ma.  aMacmatoH OP cwmucT  AVTHourr. 

tl4t,009,000  of  unobligated  contract  au- 
thority available  for  airport  development 
mad  planning  purauant  to  aection  SOS(a)  of 
the  Airport  and  Airway  Improvement  Act  of 
1992  ia  reaeioded.  Thia  reaciasion  does  not 
reduce  the  balance  in  the  Airport  and 
Airway  Truat  Fiind. 
mx  m—mtSRAL  mass  transpokta  tion 

Acropimi 
atamLammrmu. 

Thia  tUU  may  be  cited  aa  the  "Federal 
Maaa  Tranaportaiion  Act  of  19S7". 
aactatiMrnaaoromifT. 

SeeHon  3ta}(4)  of  the  Urban  Maaa  Trans- 
portatton  Act  of  1994  ia  amended  by  striking 
out  "provided  in  oa  appropriation  Act"  and 
by  atrikiMg  oat  "apeeified  in  an  appropria- 
tUma  Act"  and  inaerting  in  lieu  thereof 
"apeei/ledinlaw.". 
aac  tea.  CMiruuA  mt  NEW  STAKTS. 

(at  QataaAL  Rolm.— Section  3  of  the  Urban 
Maaa  Tranaportation  Act  of  1964  ia  amended 


by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowing 
rtew  tubaectioiL 

"(U  QuTBUA  fan  New  Starts.— No  grant 
or  Igan  for  conatruction  of  a  new  fixed 
guidtway  ayatem  or  extension  of  any  fixed 
guideway  ayatem  may  be  made  under  thia 
section  unleaa  the  Secretary  determinea  that 
the  proposed  proieet— 

"(V  is  baaed  on  the  reaults  of  an  altema- 
tivea  analyaia  attd  preliminary  engineering. 

"(V  ia  coat-effecHve,  and 

"(V  ia  supported  by  an  acceptable  degree 
of  local  financial  commitment,  irtcluding 
evidgnce  of  at^Ue  arul  dependable  funding 
sourtes  to  construct,  maintain,  and  operate 
the  ayatem  or  extension. 
In  maJcing  grants  and  loans  under  thia  sec- 
tion, the  Secretary  may  also  consider  such 
other  factors  as  the  Secretary  deems  appro- 
priate. The  Secretary  shaU  issue  guidelines 
that  set  forth  the  means  by  which  the  Secre- 
tary will  evaluate  cost-effectiveness,  results 
of  alternatives  analysis,  and  degree  of  local 
financial  commitment ". 

(b)  LnoTATiON  ON  APFUCABnjTY.—The 
amendment  made  by  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section  shall  not  apply  to  any  project- 
ID  for  tobicb  a  letter  of  intent  or  full  fund- 
ing contract  has  been  issued  under  section 
3(a)(4)  of  the  Urban  Mass  Transportation 
Act  Of  1964  before  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act;  or 

(2)  which  wa*  in  the  preliminary  engineer- 
ing, final  design,  or  construction  stage  at  of 
January  1,  1987. 

sac  m.  REPORT  ON  FVNDING  LEVELS  AND  ALLOCA- 
TIONS OF  fVNOS. 

Section  3  of  the  Urban  Mass  Transporta- 
tion Act  of  1964  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(j)  Report  on  Fvndino  Levels  and  Allo- 
cations or  FimDS.—Not  later  than  30  days 
after  the  date  of  enaetment  of  this  subsec- 
tion and  each  January  20  thereafter,  the 
Secretary  shall  prepare  and  transmit  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Transpor- 
tation of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affairs  of  the  Senate— 

"(V  a  proposal  of  the  total  amount  of 
funds  which  sliould  be  made  available  in  ac- 
cordance with  subsection  (k)ll)(D)  of  thia 
section  to  finance  for  the  fiscal  year  begin- 
ning on  October  1  of  such  year  grants  and 
loans  for  each  of  the  following: 

"(A)  the  replacement,  rehaMlitation,  and 
purchase  of  buses  and  related  equipment 
and  the  construction  of  bus-related  facili- 
ties, 

"(B)  raU  modernization,  and 

"(C)  construction  of  new  fixed  guideway 
systems  and  extensions  to  fixed  guideway 
systems;  and 

'"(t>  a  proposal  of  the  allocation  of  the 
funds  to  be  made  available  to  finance  grants 
and  Ukltis  for  the  construction  of  new  fixed 
guideway  systems  and  extensions  to  fixed 
guideway  systems  among  applicants  for 
such  assistance. ". 

SEC  its.  ALUKA  TION  OF  SECTION  3  FVNDS. 

Section  3  of  the  Urban  Mass  Transporta- 
tion Act  of  1964  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following: 

"(k)  Allocations.— 

"(1)  In  OENKRAL.—Of  the  amounts  avail- 
able for  grants  and  loans  under  this  section 
for  fiscal  years  1987,  1988,  1989,  1990,  and 
1991- 

"(A)  40  percent  shall  be  available  for  rail 
modernization; 

"(B)  40  percent  shall  be  available  for  con- 
striction of  new  fixed  guideway  systems  and 
extensions  to  fixed  guideway  systems; 

"(C)  10  percent  shall  be  atyailable  for  the 
replacement,  Tehabilitation,  and  purchase  of 


buses  and  routed  eguipment  and  the  con- 
struction bf  biua-related  facilittea;  arid 

"(D)  10  percent  ahaU  be  available  for  the 
purpoaea  described  in  auhparagraphs  (A) 
through  (C),  aa  determirted  by  the  Secretary. 

"(2)  KuonutJTr.—(A)  The  receipt  of,  or  ap- 
plication far,  aaaiatance  for  a  project  de- 
scribed in  subparagraph  (A),  (B).  or  (C)  of 
paragraph  (1)  shall  not  prelude  eligibility 
for  aaaiatance  for  a  project  described  in  any 
other  auch  aubparagraph. 

"(B)  Prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  2-year 
period  befinningr  on  the  date  of  enactment 
of  thia  aabaection,  the  Secretary  may  not 
change  program  administration  regarding 
eligHMity  for  assistance  for  rail  moderniza- 
tion.". 


SECi 


.  AOFANCE  CONSntVCnON. 


(a)  DaORenoMARr  Grant  Prooram.— Sec- 
tion 3  of  die  Urban  Mass  Tia.nsportation  Act 
of  1964  it  amended  by  euiding  cU  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsectiotL 

"(I)  Advance  Construction.— 

"(1)  ApfftovED  PROJECT.— Upon  application 
of  a  State  or  local  public  body  tobicb  carries 
out  a  protect  described  in  this  section  or  a 
sultstitute  transit  project  described  in  sec- 
tion 103(e)(4)  of  title  23,  United  Stales  Code, 
or  portion  of  such  a  project  without  the  aid 
of  Federal  funda  in  accordance  with  all  pro- 
cedurea  and  requirements  applicable  to  such 
a  project  0nd  upon  the  Secretary's  approval 
of  such  application,  the  Secretary  may  pay 
to  such  iqpplicant  the  Federal  share  of  the 
net  project  coata  if,  prior  to  carrying  out 
such  project  or  portion,  the  Secretary  ap- 
proves the  plans  and  specifications  therefor 
in  the  same  manner  as  other  projects  under 
this  section  or  such  section  103(e)(4),  as  the 
case  maybe. 

"(2)  Bond  interest. — 

"(A)  EuaiBLE  COST.— Subject  to  the  provi- 
sions of  Otis  paragraph,  the  cost  of  carrying 
out  a  project  or  portion  thereof,  the  Federal 
sluire  of  tihicb  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
pay  under  this  subsection,  shall  include  the 
amount  of  any  interest  earned  and  payable 
on  bonds  issued  by  the  State  or  local  public 
body  to  the  extent  that  the  proceeds  of  such 
bonds  baVe  actiuilly  been  expended  in  carry- 
ing out  such  project  or  portion. 

"(B)  LnoTATtON  ON  AMOUNT.— In  no  cvcnt 
shall  the  amount  of  interest  considered  as  a 
cost  of  carrying  out  a  project  or  portion 
thereof  under  subparagraph  (A)  be  greater 
than  the  excess  of— 

"(i)  the  amount  which  would  be  the  esti- 
mated coat  of  carrying  out  the  project  or 
portion  if  the  project  or  portion  were  to  be 
carried  out  at  the  time  the  project  or  portion 
is  converted  to  a  regularly  funded  project, 
over 

"(ii)  the  actual  cost  of  carrying  out  such 
project  or  portion  (not  including  such  inter- 
est). 

"(C)  CHANOES  in  CONSTRUCTION  COST  INDI- 
CES.—The  Secretary  shall  consider  changes 
in  construction  cost  indices  in  determining 
the  amount  under  subparagraph  (B)(i). ". 

^6^  Block  Grant  PRoatuti.— Section  9  of 
such  Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(p)  Advance  Construction.- 

"(1)  Approved  project.— When  a  recipient 
has  obligated  all  funds  apportioned  to  it 
under  this  section  and  proceeds  to  carry  out 
any  project  described  in  this  section  (other 
than  a  project  for  operating  expenses)  or 
portion  of  such  a  project  unthout  the  aid  of 
Federal  f^nds  in  accordance  urith  all  proce- 
dures and  all  requirements  applicable  to 
such  a  project,  except  insofar  as  such  proce- 
dures and  requirements  limit  a  State  to  car- 


rying out  projects  with  the  aid  of  Federal 
funds  previously  apportioned  to  ii  the  Sec- 
retary, upon  application  by  such  recipient 
and  his  approval  of  stich  application,  is  au- 
thorized to  pay  to  such  recipient  the  Federal 
share  of  the  costs  of  carrying  out  such 
project  or  portion  when  additional  funds 
are  apportioned  to  such  recipient  under  this 
section  if,  prior  to  carrying  out  siicb  project 
or  portion,  the  Secretary  approves  the  plans 
and  specifications  therefor  in  the  same 
manner  as  other  projects  under  this  section. 

"(2)  Limitation  on  projects.— The  Secre- 
tary may  rtot  approve  an  application  under 
this  subsection  unless  an  authorization  for 
this  section  is  in  effect  for  the  fiscal  year  for 
which  the  application  is  sought  beyond  the 
currently  authorized  funds  for  such  recipi- 
ent No  application  may  be  approved  under 
this  subsection  which  will  exceed— 

"(A)  the  recipient's  expected  apportion- 
ment under  this  section  if  the  total  amount 
of  funds  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
carry  out  this  section  for  such  fiscal  year 
were  so  appropriated,  less 

"(B)  the  maximum  amount  of  such  appor- 
tionment tobicb  could  be  made  available  for 
projects  for  operating  expenses  under  this 
section. 

"(3)  Bond  intesest.- 

"(A)  Kunnujt  COST.— Subject  to  the  provi- 
sions of  this  paragraph,  the  cost  of  carrying 
out  a  project  or  portion  thereof,  the  Federal 
^lare  of  which  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
pay  under  this  siU>section,  shall  include  the 
amount  of  any  interest  earned  and  payable 
on  bonds  issued  by  the  recipient  to  the 
extent  that  the  proceeds  of  such  bonds  have 
actually  been  expended  in  carrying  out  such 
project  or  portiorL 

"(B)  LnoTATioN  ON  AMOUNT.— In  uo  event 
ShaU  the  amount  of  interest  considered  as  a 
cost  of  carrying  out  a  project  or  portion 
under  aubparagraph  (A)  be  greater  than  the 
excess  of— 

"(i)  the  afnount  tobicb  tootttd  be  the  esti- 
mated cost  of  carrying  out  the  project  or 
portion  if  the  project  or  portion  were  to  be 
carried  out  at  the  time  the  project  or  portion 
is  converted  to  a  regularly  funded  project, 
over 

"(ii)  the  actual  cost  of  carrying  out  such 
project  or  portion  (not  including  such  inter- 
est). 

"(C)  Chanoes  in  constructton  cost  indi- 
ces.—The  Secretary  shall  consider  changes 
in  construction  cost  indices  in  determining 
the  amount  under  subparagraph  (B)(i). ". 

SEC  Sa7.  section  4(kHI)  REPORTS. 

Section  4(h)(1)  of  the  Urban  Mass  Trans- 
portation Act  of  1964  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows- 

"(h)  Quarterly  Reports.— (1)  Not  later 
than  30  days  after  the  last  day  of  each  calen- 
dar quarter,  the  Secretary  shaU  transmit  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and  TYans- 
portation  and  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affairs  and  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations of  the  Senate  a  report  on— 

"(A)  obligationa,  commitments,  and  reser- 
vationa  by  State,  designated  recipient,  and 
applicant,  made  under  authority  of  this  Act 
during  thai  quarter, 

"(B)  the  balance  as  of  the  last  day  of  that 
quarter  of  the  urmlMgated,  uncommitted, 
and  unreserved  apportionments  made  under 
thU  Act; 

"(C)  the  balance  of  unoldigated,  ttncoRi- 
mitted,  and  unreserved  sums  available  for 
expenditure  at  the  discretion  of  the  Secre- 
tary under  this  Act  <u  of  the  dose  of  that 
quarter; 


"(D)  a  listing  of  letters  of  intent  issued 
during  that  quarter; 

"(E)  a  status  report  on  all  letters  of  intent 
outstanding  as  of  the  dose  of  that  quarter; 
and 

"(F)  a  status  report  on  the  execution  of 
grant  contracts  and  the  establishment  of  a 
letter  of  credit  or  other  reimbursement  au- 
thority for  sums  already  obligated  for  each 
State,  designated  recipient,  and  applicant ". 

SEC  see.  LEASED  PROPBKTV. 

Section  9(j)  of  the  Urban  Mass  Transpor- 
tation Act  of  1964  is  amended  by  inserting 
after  the  first  sentence  the  foUowing: 
"Grants  for  construction  projects  under  this 
section  shall  also  be  available  to  finance  the 
leasing  of  facilities  and  equipment  for  use 
in  mass  transportation  service,  svLbject  to 
regulations  limiting  such  grants  to  leasing 
arrangements  which  are  more  cost  effective 
than  acquisition  or  construction.  The  Secre- 
tary shall  publish  regulations  under  the  pre- 
ceding sentence  in  proposed  form  in  the  Fed- 
eral Register  for  public  comment  not  later 
than  60  days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  sentence,  and  shall  promulgate  such  reg- 
ulations in  final  form  not  later  than  240 
days  after  such  date  of  enactment ". 

SEC  tan.  BUS  REMANUFACTVRINC  AND  OVERHAUL- 
ING OF  ROLUNC  STOCK 

(a)  Inclusion  in  Detinition  or  Construc- 
tion.—Section  12(c)(1)  of  the  Urban  Mass 
Tiansportation  Act  of  1964  is  amended  by 
inserting  "(A)"  after  "sttcb  term  also  means" 
and  by  inserting  before  the  semicolon  at  the 
end  thereof  the  foUowing:  ",  (B)  any  bus  re- 
manufacturing  project  tobicb  extends  the 
economic  life  of  the  bus  8  years  or  more,  and 
(C)  any  project  for  the  overhaul  of  rail  roll- 
ing stock  (whether  or  not  such  overhaul  in- 
creases the  useful  life  of  the  roaino  stock)". 

(b)  Expansion  or  Assocuted  Capital  Main- 
iVNANCE  Items.— Section  9(j)  of  the  Urban 
Mass  T^nsportation  Act  of  1964  is  amend- 
ed— 

(1)  in  the  last  sentence,  by  striking  out 
"and  materials"  and  inserting  in  lieu  tbene- 
of  ",  tires,  tubes,  and  materials"; 

(2)  in  the  last  sentence,  by  striking  out  "1 
per  centum"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"one-half  of  1  per  centum". 

(3)  by  inserting  "(1)"  before  "Grants";  and 

(4)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(2)  A  protect  for  the  reconstruction 
(whether  by  employees  of  the  grant  recipient 
or  by  contract)  of  any  equipment  and  mate- 
rials each  of  which,  after  reconstruction, 
will  have  a  fair  market  value  no  less  than 
one-half  of  1  percent  of  the  current  fair 
market  value  of  rolling  stock  comparable  to 
the  rolling  stock  for  which  the  equipment 
and  materials  are  to  be  used  shaU  be  consid- 
ered a  project  for  construction  of  an  associ- 
ated capital  maintenance  item  under  this 
section. ". 

(c)  Federal  Share.— The  first  sentence  of 
section  9(k)(l)  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "shall  rwt  exceed"  the  first 
place  it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "ShaU  be". 

(d)  Local  Match.— The  first  sentence  of 
section  9(k)(l)  of  such  Act  is  further  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "such  project "  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "such  project;  however,  a 
recipient  is  permitted  to  provide  additional 
local  match  at  its  option". 

(e)  MAIlfTENANCE      REQUIREMENT.— SCCtion 

3(a)(2)(A)  of  such  Act  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(2)(A)  No  grant  or  loan  shaU  be  provided 
under  this  section  unless  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines that  the  applicant— 


"(i)  has  or  wiU  have  the  legal,  fitumdal, 
and  technical  capacity  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
posed project; 

"(ii)  has  or  wiU  have  satisfactory  continu- 
ing control,  through  operation  or  lease  or 
otherwise,  over  the  use  of  the  facilities  and 
the  equipment;  and 

"(Hi)  has  or  unll  have  sufficient  capability 
to  maintain  the  facilities  arid  equipment, 
and  uHll  maintain,  such  facUities  and 
equipment ". 

(ft  CoNrosMTNO  AMENDMENT.-The  first  Sen- 
tence of  section  9(k)(l)  of  such  Act  is  further 
amended  by  striking  out  "(including  capital 
maintenance  items)"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "(including  any  project  for  the  ac- 
quisition or  construction  of  an  associated 
capital  maintenance  item)". 

SEC  Sia  LONG-TERM  FINANCIAL  PLANNING 

Section  8(a)  of  the  Urban  Mass  Transpor- 
tation Act  of  1964  is  amended  by  iriserting 
before  the  period  at  the  end  of  the  third  sen- 
tence the  foUowing:  "and  development  of 
long-term  financial  plans  for  regional  urban 
mass  transit  improvements  and  the  revenue 
avaUable  from  current  and  potential 
sources  to  implement  such  improvements". 

SEC  in.  USE  OF  LAPSED  SECTION  $A  AND  SECTION  $ 
FVNDS 

Section  9(o)  of  the  Urban  Mass  Transpor- 
tation Art  of  1964  is  amended  by  striking 
out  the  period  at  the  end  of  the  second  sen- 
tence and  inserting  "not  later  than  30  days 
after  the  end  of  such  period. ". 
SEC  111.  BLOCK  GRANT  PROGRAM  AMENDMENTS. 

(a)  Funding  or  Partial  Proorams  or 
Projects.— Section  9(e)(2)  of  the  Urttan 
Mass  Tiv.nsportation  Act  of  1964  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  sentence:  "A  grant  may  be  made  under 
this  section  to  carry  out,  in  whole  or  in  part, 
a  program  of  projects. ". 

(b)  Transit  Advertisino  Revenues.— 

(1)  Exclusion  ntoM  operatino  revenues.— 
Section  9(k)(l)  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  in- 
serting after  the  third  sentence  the  foUowing 
new  sentence:  "For  purposes  of  the  preced- 
ing sentence,  'revenues  from  the  operation  of 
a  public  mass  transportation  system'  shaU 
not  include  the  amount  of  any  revenues  de- 
rived by  such  system  from  the  sale  of  adver- 
tising and  concessions  which  is  in  excess  of 
Die  amount  of  such  revenues  derived  by  such 
system  from  the  sale  of  advertising  and  con- 
cessions in  fiscal  year  198S. ". 

(2)  Annual  report.— Section  9(e)  of  such 
Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  foUowing  new  paragraph: 

"(4)  Each  recipient  (including  any  person 
receiving  funds  from  a  Governor  under  thia 
section)  stiaU  submit  to  the  Secretary  annit- 
aUy  a  report  on  the  revenues  such  recipient 
derives  from  the  sale  of  advertising  and  con- 
cessions. ". 

(c)  Operatino  Assistance  Limitation  roR 
SitALL  Urbanized  Areas.— Section  9(k)(2)  of 
such  Act  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "(A)"  after  "(2)"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  last  sentence  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "Not- 
vnOistanding  the  preceding  sentence,  an  ur- 
banized area  that  first  became  an  urbanized 
area  under  the  1980  census  or  thereafter 
may  use  each  fiscal  year  for  operating  as- 
sistance not  to  exceed  an  amount  equal  to  f, 
of  its  apportionment  during  the  first  fuU 
year  it  received  funds  under  this  section.": 
and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 

"IBI  Beginning  on  October  1,  1988,  the 
amount  of  funds  apportioned  under  this  sec- 
tion that  may  tie  used  for  operating  assist- 
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any  fiacal  year  ahaU  be  available  to  carry 
out  technology  transfer  activities. ". 
(b)      (XmroRiaHa      Amendment.— SectUm 


for  maintainahHity,  reliability,  safety,  per- 
formance, structunl  integrity,  fuel  econo- 
my, and  noise.  Such  facility  shaU  be  estab- 


(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (11)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
a  semicolon;  and 
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mmee  by  tirtaiiiaecl  area$  of  leu  than  200,000 
fomtatiim  ihaU  be  increiued  on  October  1 
of  eadk  year  by  an  amount  determined  by 
muUtptting  the  amount  avpUcaJble  to  each 
rack  mbanJeed  arta  a»  determined  under 
nAvorooravh  lAl  (excluding  any  increate* 
under  Mi>  tubparuipapKJ  by  the  percentage 
of  Ote  imereaie  (if  anyJ  in  the  0)ntumer 
Price  Index  during  the  mott  recent  calendar 
year.  TTie  amount  of  funds  apportioned 
under  thia  aeetion  that  each  urbanized  area 
of  i«M  than  200,000  population  that  waa  a 
rteipient  of  fund*  under  thia  section  during 
fUeal  year  1997  may  use  for  operating  as- 
liMtoMce  shall  be  increased  by  32.2  percent 
on  October  1,  19S7.  The  increases  provided 
for  by  this  sultparagraph  shall  be  cumula- 
Hve. 

"(C)  As  used  in  subparagraph  (B),  the 
term  "Consumer  Price  Index'  means  the  Con- 
sumer Price  Index  for  aU-urban  consumers 
puMWtetf  by  the  Department  of  Labor. ". 

(d)  TKuartRS  or  AifORTtomairTS.— Sec- 
tion 9(nJ(l)  ofsu/di  Act  is  amended— 

(11  by  striking  out  "vith  populations  of 
300,090  or  less"  in  the  first  sentence;  and 

(21  by  inserting  after  the  third  sentence  the 
following:  "Any  amounts  of  a  State's  appor- 
tionment that  remain  avaiZabte  for  obliga- 
tton  at  the  bevinninff  of  the  90-day  period 
before  the  expiration  of  the  period  of  avail- 
ability of  such  amounts  shall  be  available  to 
the  Oovemorfor  use  througfiout  the  State. ". 

(el  Datk  or  ArfOKUOmixNT.— Section  9  of 
su/A  Act  is  further  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  foUoving  new  subsection: 

"(gl  DtJ*  or  AppoKnoNMStrr.—The  Secre- 
tary shaU  apportion  funds  appropriated  to 
carry  out  this  section  for  any  fiscal  year  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion not  later  than  the  tenth  day  following 
the  date  on  which  such  funds  are  appropri- 
atei  or  October  1  of  such  fiscal  year,  which- 
ever is  later.  The  Secretary  shall  publish  ap- 
portionments of  such  appropriated  funds, 
intAuding  amounts  aXtrib/utabte  to  each  ur- 
banised area  above  50,000  population  as 
weU  as  the  amount  aUributaJbie  to  each 
State  of  the  mvltistate  urbanized  area,  on 
the  apportionment  date  established  by  the 
preceding  sentence. ". 

(ft  TwcamcAL  AitENDiaNTS.—(l)  Section 
9(e)  ofsudtAct  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(51  No  grant  shall  be  made  under  this  sec- 
tion to  any  recipient  in  any  fiscal  year 
unleu  the  Secretary  has  accepted  a  certifica- 
tion for  such  fiscal  year  submitted  by  such 
person  pursuant  to  this  subsection. ". 

(2)  Section  9(g)  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  paragraph  (4). 

(3)  Section  9(1)  of  such  Act  is  repealed 

asc  til  aKcnm$BnoeiuM. 

The  Vrban  Mass  Transportation  Act  of 
1904  is  amended  by  inserting  after  section 
9A  the  fbOowing: 

"suss  TKAHSrr  ACCOUNT  BLOCK  ORANTS 

"Sic.  9B.  (a)  Apportkuoont  and  Adhims- 
nuiTOM.— Tike  amount  made  available  by 
mbaecHoni  (b)  and  (c)  of  section  21  of  this 
Act  to  carry  out  this  section  shall  be  made 
available  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  subsections  (a)  throuifii  (j),  (m),  and  (n)  of 
section  9  of  tMs  Act 

"(b)  AVAiLAaturr  roR  Construction 
Paoncn.— Grants  under  this  section  sliall 
be  available  only  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
struction projects  (including  capital  main- 
tenance items)  and  shall  be  stdiiect  to  the 
UmUations  contained  in  section  9(k)  of  this 
Act  appUeable  to  nicft  prt^ects. 

"(e)  VMM  or  UHomjOATKD  Amounts.— Sums 
apportioned  under  this  section  shall  be 
available  for  dbUgaaon  by  the  recipient  for 


a  period  of  3  years  following  tlte  close  of  the 
fiscai  year  for  which  such  sunu  are  appor- 
tioned Any  amounts  so  apportioned  re- 
maining unobligated  at  the  end  of  such 
period  sliall  be  added  to  the  amount  avail- 
oMe  for  apportionment  under  this  section 
for  the  succeeding  fiscal  year  not  later  tlian 
30  days  after  the  end  of  such  period  ". 

SEC  ai4.  UNIVERSITY  TRANSPOKTATION  CENTERS. 

(a)  Grant  Prooram;  National  Advisory 
Council.— Section  11(b)  of  the  Urban  Mass 
Transportation  Act  of  1964  is  amended  to 
read  €u  follows: 

"<b)     Univeksity     Transportation     Cen- 

"(1)  Grants  roR  sstabusmmknt  and  opmr- 
ATioH.—In  addition  to  grants  authorized  by 
subsaction  (a)  of  this  section,  the  Secretary 
shall  make  grants  to  one  or  more  nonprofit 
institutions  of  higher  learning  to  establish 
and  operate  one  regional  transportation 
center  in  each  of  the  ten  Federal  regions 
u/iich  comprise  the  Standard  Federal  Re- 
gional Boundary  System. 

"(2)  RxspoNSiBiuTTES.—The  responsitnlities 
of  etch  transportation  center  established 
under  this  subsection  shall  include,  but  not 
be  limited  to,  the  conduct  of  infrastructure 
research  concerning  transportation  and  re- 
search and  training  concerning  transporta- 
tion of  passengers  and  property  and  Oie  in- 
terpretation, publication,  and  dissemina- 
tion of  the  results  of  such  research.  The  re- 
sponsibilities of  one  of  such  centers  may  in- 
clude research  on  the  testing  of  new  model 
buses.  The  program  of  research  at  all  re- 
seardi  centers  should  cover  more  than  one 
mode  of  transportation,  and  should  take 
into  consideration  the  proportion  of  fund- 
ing A>r  this  subsection  from  funding  avail- 
able to  carry  out  urban  mass  transportation 
projects  under  this  Act  and  from  the  High- 
way Trust  Fund. 

"(3)  APPUCATION.—Any  nonprofit  institu- 
tion of  higher  learning  interested  in  receiv- 
ing c  grrant  under  this  subsection  shall 
submit  to  the  Secretary  an  application  in 
such  form  and  containing  such  information 
as  the  Secretary  may  require  by  regulation. 

"(4)  Selection  CRiTBRU.—The  Secretary 
sliall  select  recipients  of  grants  under  this 
subsaction  on  the  basis  of  the  following  cri- 
teria: 

"lAJ  The  regional  transportation  center 
shall  be  located  in  a  State  which  is  repre- 
sentative of  the  needs  of  the  Federal  region 
for  improved  transportation  services  and  fa- 
cilities. 

"(B)  The  demonstrated  research  and  exten- 
sion resources  available  to  the  grant  recipi- 
ent for  carrying  out  this  subsection. 

"(O)  The  capability  of  the  grant  recipient 
to  provide  leadership  in  making  national 
and  regional  contributions  to  the  solution  of 
both  long-range  and  immediate  transporta- 
tion problems. 

"(D)  The  grant  recipient  shall  liave  an  es- 
tablished transportation  program  or  pro- 
grams encompassing  several  modes  of  trans- 
portation. 

"(8)  The  grant  recipient  shall  liave  a  dem- 
onstrated commitment  to  supporting  ongo- 
ing transportation  research  programs  urith 
regutariy  budgeted  institutional  funds  of  at 
least  3200,000  per  year. 

"IP)  The  grant  recipient  shall  have  a  dem- 
onstrated obtiity  to  disseminate  results  of 
traneportation  research  and  educational 
programs  through  a  statewide  or  regionwide 
continuing  education  program. 

"(Q)  The  projects  which  the  grant  recipi- 
ent proposes  to  carry  out  under  the  grant 

"(5)  Maintenance  or  ettort-No  grant 
may  be  made  under  this  section  in  any 
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fiscal  year  unless  the  recipient  ofswA  grant 
enters  into  such  agreements  with  the  Secre- 
tary as  the  Secretary  may  regttire  to  ensure 
that  such  recipient  will  maintain  its  aggre- 
gate expenditures  from  all  other  sources  for 
establishing  and  operating  a  regional  trans- 
portation center  and  related  research  activi- 
ties at  or  $bove  the  average  level  of  such  ex- 
penditures in  its  two  fiscal  years  preceding 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  subsection. 

"(8)  FsimRAL  SHARE.— The  Federal  share  of 
a  grant  under  this  subsection  shall  be  SO  per- 
cent of  the  costs  of  establishing  and  operat- 
ing the  regional  transportation  center  and 
related  research  activities  carried  out  by  the 
grant  recipient 

"(7)  National  advisory  council.— 

"(A)  EstABUSHMENT;  ruNCTioNs.—The  Sec- 
retary slum  establish  in  the  Department  of 
Transportation  a  national  advisory  council 
to  coordinate  the  research  and  training  to 
be  carried  out  by  the  grant  recipients,  to  dis- 
seminate Vie  results  of  such  research,  to  act 
as  a  clearinghouse  between  such  centers  and 
the  traTisportation  industry,  and  to  review 
and  evaluate  programs  carried  out  by  such 
centers. 

"(B)  MstiBERS.—The  council  shall  be  com- 
posed of  the  directors  of  the  regional  trans- 
portation centers  and  19  other  members  ap- 
pointed by  the  Secretary  as  follows: 

"(i)  Six  officers  of  the  Department  of 
Transportation  one  of  whom  represents  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary,  one  of  whom  repre- 
sents the  Federal  Highway  Administration, 
one  of  whom  represents  the  Urban  Mass 
Transportation  Administration,  one  of 
whom  -.epresents  the  National  Highway 
Traffic  Safety  Administration,  one  of  whom 
represents  the  Research  and  Special  Pro- 
grams Administration,  and  one  of  whom 
represents  the  Federal  Railroad  Administra- 
tion. 

"(ii)  Fite  representatives  of  State  and 
local  governments. 

"(Hi)  Eight  representatives  of  the  trans- 
portation industry,  including  private  pro- 
viders of  public  transportation  services,  and 
organizaticms  of  employees  in  such  indus- 
try. 

A  vacancy  in  the  membership  of  the  council 
shall  be  filled  in  the  manner  in  which  Die 
original  appointment  vms  made. 

"(C)  Tehm  or  omcs;  pay;  chairman.— Each 
of  the  members  appointed  by  the  Secretary 
shall  serve  unthout  pay.  The  chairman  of  the 
council  shall  be  designated  by  the  Secretary. 

"(D)  MErnNas.—The  council  sliall  meet  at 
least  annually  and  at  such  other  times  as 
the  ctiaiman  may  designate. 

"(E)  Agency  intormation.— Subject  to  sub- 
chapter It  of  chapter  5  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  the  council  may  secure  directly 
from  any  department  or  agency  of  the 
United  States  information  necessary  to 
enable  it  io  carry  out  this  subsection.  Upon 
request  of  the  chairman  of  the  council,  the 
head  of  such  department  or  agency  shall  fur- 
nish such  Information  to  the  counciL 

"(F)  TeAmination  date  inappucable.— Sec- 
tion 14  of  the  Federal  Advisory  Committee 
Act  shall  not  apply  to  the  counciL 

"(8)  Administration  throuoh  omcE  or 
SECRXTARY.-Administrative  responsibility 
for  carrying  out  this  subsection  shall  be  in 
the  Office  of  the  Secretary. 

"(9)  ALU3CATION  or  ruNDS.—The  Secretary 
shall  aUoaate  funds  made  available  to  carry 
out  this  subsection  equitably  among  the  Fed- 
eral regions. 

"(10)     T^CHNOLOOY    TRANSTER     SET-ASIDE.- 

Not  less  Oian  5  percent  of  the  funds  made 
available  to  carry  out  this  subsection  for 


any  fiscal  year  shall  be  available  to  carry 
out  technology  transfer  activities. ". 

(b)  CfMroRioNa  Amendment.— Sectitm 
11(a)  of  sutA  Act  is  amended  by  inserting 
"Grant  Prooram—"  before  "The  Secretary". 

SEC  JIS.  SOLS  SOVKCB  PKOCUREMENTS. 

(a)  General  Rule.— Section  12(b)  of  the 
Urban  Mass  Transportation  Act  of  1964  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraj^' 

"(3)  Sole  source  procurement  con- 
tracts.—Any  recipient  of  a  grant  under  sec- 
tion 9  of  this  Act  who  is  procuring  an  asso- 
ciated capital  maintenance  item  under  sec- 
tion 9(j)  of  this  Act  may,  without  receiving 
prior  approval  of  the  Secretary,  contract  di- 
rectly with  the  original  manufacturer  or 
supplier  of  the  item  to  be  replaced  if  such  re- 
cipient first  certifies  in  writing  to  the  Secre- 
tary— 

"(A)  that  such  manufacturer  or  supplier  is 
the  only  source  for  such  item;  and 

"(B)  that  Die  price  of  such  item  is  no 
higher  than  the  price  paid  for  such  item  by 
like  customers.". 

(b)  ConroRMiNa  Amendments.— Such  sec- 
tion is  further  amended^ 

(1)  by  inserting  "Contract  Require- 
ments.-" before  "(1)  All  contracts"; 

(2)  by  inserting  "Noncompetitive  bid  con- 
tracts.—" before  "AU  contracts"; 

(3)  by  inserting  "Rollino  stock  acquisi- 
tion CONTRACTS.—"  before  "In  lieu  of';  and 

(4)  by  indenting  paragraph  (1)  and  align- 
ing paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  viith  paragraph 
(3),  as  added  by  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion. 

SEC    JIS.    CONTKACTINC    FOE    ENGINEERING    AND 
DESIGN  SERVICES. 

Section  12(b)  of  the  Urban  Mass  Transpor- 
UMon  Act  of  1964  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  parxigraph: 

"(4)     CONTRACTINO     POR     ENOINKERINO    AND 

DESiON  SERVICES.— Each  controct  for  program 
management,  construction  management, 
feasibility  studies,  preliminary  engineering, 
design,  architectural,  engineering,  survey- 
ing, mapping  or  related  services  with  respect 
to  a  project  for  which  a  loan  or  grant  is 
made  under  this  Act  shall  be  aioarded  in  the 
same  manner  as  a  contract  for  architectural 
and  engineering  services  is  negotiated  under 
title  IX  of  the  Federal  Property  and  Admin- 
istratitx  Services  Act  of  1949  or  equivalent 
State  qualifications-based  requirement  This 
paragraph  shall  apply  except  to  the  extent 
any  State  adopts  or  has  adopted  by  statute  a 
formal  procedure  for  the  procurement  of 
such  services.". 
SEC  in.  BUS  TESTING. 

(a)  Requirement.— Section  12  of  the  Urban 
Mass  Transportation  Act  of  1964  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsectiojL- 

"(h)  Bus  TESTiNa.— 

"(1)  Requirement.— No  funds  appropri- 
ated or  made  available  pursuant  to  this  Act 
after  September  30,  1989,  may  be  obligated 
or  expended  for  the  acquisition  of  a  new  bus 
model  unless  a  bus  of  such  model  has  been 
tested  at  a  facility  established  under  section 
317(b)  of  Oie  Federal  Mass  Transportation 
Act  of  1987. 

"(2)  New  bus  model  DEnNED.—As  used  in 
this  subsection,  the  term  'new  bus  model' 
means  a  bus  model  which  has  not  been  used 
in  nuus  transportation  service  in  the  United 
States  before  the  date  of  production  of  such 
model  or  a  bus  model  which  has  been  used 
in  such  service  but  which  is  being  produced 
with  a  major  change  in  configuration  or 
components.". 

(b)  Bos  TtSTiNO  Facility.— 

(1)  ESTABUSHMENT.— The  Secretary  shall  es- 
tablish a  facility  for  testing  new  bus  models 


for  maintainability,  reliability,  safety,  per- 
formance, structurctl  integrity,  fuel  econo- 
my, and  noise.  Such  facility  shall  be  estab- 
lished by  renovation  of  a  facility  construct- 
ed uHth  Federal  assistance  for  the  purpose  of 
training  rail  personnel 

(2)  Operation.— The  Secretary  shall  enter 
into  a  contract  with  a  qualified  person  to 
operate  and  maintain  the  facility  estab- 
lished under  paragraph  (1)  for  testing  new 
but  models  for  matntatnobtitty,  reliability, 
safety,  performance,  structural  integrity, 
fuel  economy,  and  noise.  Such  contract  may 
provide  for  the  testing  of  rail  cars  and  other 
vehicles  at  such  facility. 

(3)  Collection  or  rsES.— Under  the  con- 
tract entered  into  under  paragraph  (2),  the 
person  operating  and  znaintaining  Die  facil- 
ity shall  establish  and  collect  fees  for  the 
testing  of  vehicles  at  the  facility.  Such  fees 
shall  be  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Secre- 
tary. 

(4)  New  bus  model  DEnNED.—For  purposes 
of  this  subsection,  the  term  "new  bus  model" 
has  the  meaning  such  term  has  under  sec- 
tion 12(h)(2)  of  the  Urban  Mass  Transporta- 
tion Act  of  1964. 

(5)  FuNDiNQ.— There  shall  be  available  to 
the  Secretary  out  of  the  Mass  Transit  Ac- 
count of  the  Highway  Trust  Fund  for  estab- 
lishment of  the  facility  under  paragraph  (1) 
3200,000  for  fiscal  year  1987  and  33,000.000 
for  fiscal  year  1988.  Funds  made  available 
by  this  parxigraph  shall  remain  available 
until  expended  and  shall  not  be  subject  to 
any  obligation  limitation. 

SEC  JIS.  KULEMAKINa 

(a)  In  General.— Section  12  of  the  Urban 
Mass  Transportation  Act  of  1964  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUotoing: 

"(i)  Rulemaking  Procedures.— 

"(1)  Procedures.— The  Secretary  shall  pre- 
pare an  agenda  listing  all  areas  in  which 
the  Secretary  intends  to  propose  rules  gov- 
erning activities  under  this  Act  within  the 
following  12-month  period  The  Secretary 
stiall  publish  the  proposed  agenda  in  Die 
Federal  Register  as  part  of  the  Secretary's 
semi-annual  rulemaking  agenda  which  lists 
rulemaking  activities  of  Die  Urban  Mass 
Transportation  Administration.  The  Secre- 
tary Viall  also  transmit  the  agenda  required 
by  the  first  sentence  of  this  paragraph  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Transpor- 
tation and  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
the  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affairs  and  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations of  Oie  Senate  on  Die  day  that  the 
Secretary's  semi-annual  rulemaking  agenda 
is  published  in  the  Federal  Register. 

"(2)  Views.— Except  for  emergency  rules, 
the  Secretary  shall  give  interested  parties 
not  less  than  60  days  to  participate  in  any 
rulemaking  under  thia  Act  through  submis- 
sion of  viritten  data  inewa,  or  arguments 
with  or  without  the  opportunity  for  oral 
presentation,  except  when  the  Secretary  for 
good  cause  finds  that  public  notice  and 
comment  are  unnecessary  due  to  the  routine 
nature  or  matter  of  insignificant  impact  of 
the  rule,  or  that  an  emergency  rule  should  be 
promulgated.  The  Secretary  may  extend  the 
60-day  period  if  the  Secretary  determines 
that  such  period  is  insufficient  to  permit 
diligent  persons  to  prepare  comments  or 
that  other  circumstances  justify  an  exten- 
sion of  such  period  An  emergency  rule  shall 
terminate  120  days  after  the  date  on  v>hich 
it  is  promulgated  ". 

(b)  Detinitions.— Section  12(c)  of  such  Act 
is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (10); 


(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (11)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
a  semicolon;  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 

"112)  the  term  'rule'  means  the  lo/iote  or 
part  of  the  Secretary's  statement  of  general 
or  particular  applicability  designed  to  im- 
plement interpret  or  prescribe  law  or  policy 
in  carrying  out  provisions  of  thia  Act'  and 

"(13)  the  term  'emergency  rule'  means  a 
rule  which  is  temporarily  effective  prior  to 
the  expiration  of  the  otherwise  specified  pe- 
riods of  time  for  public  notice  and  comment 
under  this  section  and  to/itcA  was  promul- 
gated by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  a  finding 
that  a  delay  in  the  effective  date  thereof 
vmuld  (A)  seriously  injure  an  important 
public  interest  (B)  substantially  frustrate 
legislative  policy  and  intent  or  (C)  seriously 
damage  a  person  or  class  of  persons  without 
serving  any  important  public  interest ". 

SEC.  sit.  PREA  WARD  AND  POSTDEUVERY  AUDIT  OF 
BUS  PURCHASES. 

Section  12  of  the  Urban  Mass  Transporta- 
tion Act  of  1964  is  further  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(j)  Preaward  and  Postdeltvery  Atrnrr  or 
Bus  Purchases.— For  the  purpose  of  assuring 
compliance  vnth  Federal  motor  vehicle 
safety  requirements.  Die  requirements  of  sec- 
tion 165  of  the  Surface  Transportation  As- 
sistance Act  of  1982  (relating  to  purchases  of 
American  products),  and  bid  specifications 
requirements  of  recipients  of  grants  under 
this  Act,  the  Secretary  shall  issue  regula- 
tions requiring  a  preaward  and  j>ostdelivery 
audit  with  respect  to  any  grant  under  this 
Act  for  the  purchase  of  buses  and  other  roll- 
ing stock.  For  the  purposes  of  such  audit, 
manvjacturer  certification  shall  not  be  suf- 
ficient and  independent  inspections  and 
auditing  shall  be  required. ". 

SEC.  Jit.  REMOVAL  OF  UMITATION  ON  THE  SOURCE 
OF  FUNDING  FOR  INNOVATIVE  MAN- 
AGEMENT GRANTS. 

Section  4(i)  of  the  Urban  Mass  Transpor- 
tation Act  of  1964  is  amended  by  striking 
out  ",  using  sums  available  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 4(c)(3)(A)  of  this  sectum, ". 

SEC  311.  FEDERAL  SHARE  FOR  ELDERLY  AND 
HANDICAPPED  PROJECTS. 

Section  16  of  the  Urban  Mass  Transporta- 
tion Act  of  1964  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(el  Increased  Federal  Share  or  Certain 
Nohreqvtred  Projects.— NotwiDistanding 
any  other  provision  of  this  Act  the  Federal 
share  under  sections  3,  9,  and  18  of  this  Act 
for  each  capital  improvement  project  which 
enhances  Die  accessibility  for  elderly  and 
handicapped  persons  to  putdic  transporta- 
tion service  and  which  is  not  required  by 
Federal  law  (including  any  other  provision 
of  this  Act)  shall  be  95  percent  of  the  net 
project  cost  of  such  project ". 
SEC.  lit  rural  TRANSPORTATION  EQUITY. 

Section  18(c)  of  the  Urban  Mass  Transpor- 
tation Act  of  1964  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following:  "A  State  ad- 
ministering a  program  of  operating  assist- 
ance under  this  section  may  not  limit  the 
level  or  extent  of  use  of  the  Federal  sliare  for 
Die  payment  of  operating  expenses  except  as 
provided  in  this  section. ". 

SEC.  J2X  RURAL  TRANSIT  ASSISTANCE  PROGRAM 

Section  18  of  the  Urban  Mass  Transporta- 
tion Act  of  1964  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following: 

"(h)  Rural  Transit  Assistance  Program.- 
The  Secretary  shall  establish  and  carry  out  a 
rural  transit  assistance  program  in  nonur- 
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inA  SMI  related  support  lervieeM  in  nonur- 


OC  JML  rmoncr MAHAamKNT  OVEKSKBT. 

In)  In  Omwrn*!.  —The  I/rban  Mtu*  Tmna- 
WortmUon  Act  of  1M4  it  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  Otereof  the  following: 

"rmoacT  MANAOtitEitT  onatsKutT 

"^Smc  >X  faJ  Aaraoiurr  To  Uss  Fvtms.— 
Beginning  October  1,  19S7.  the  Secretary 
HMy  «ae  not  to  exceed  %ofl  percent  of— 

*Yi/  the  fundt  made  avaUoJUle  for  any 
ftieal  gear  by  aectton  tl(aJ(2)<C)  to  carry 
ont  aeetion  3  to  contract  with  any  person  to 
ovenee  the  eonatruction  of  any  motor 
praieet  under  aeetUm  3; 

"(2)  the  fundM  appropriated  for  any  fiscal 
gear  purauant  to  section  21(a)<l)  to  carry 
out  aeetion  9  to  contract  with  any  perton  to 
overwee  the  conetmction  of  any  major 
praieet  under  tectton  9; 

"W  the  fund*  appropriated  for  any  fiscal 
gear  purtuant  to  eection  21(a)(1)  to  carry 
out  aectton  IS  to  contract  with  any  person 
to  oversee  the  construction  of  any  major 
protect  under  section  18; 

"f4)  the  funds  appropriated  for  any  fiscal 
gear  pvmiant  to  aectton  4(g)  to  contrxict 
with  ang  person  to  oversee  the  construction 
of  ang  motor  pnMto  transportation  project 
substituted  for  an  Interstate  segment  with- 
drawn under  section  103(e)(4)  of  title  23, 
Vmted  States  Code;  and 

"(5)  the  funds  appropriated  for  any  fiscal 
yearpnmiant  to  aectton  14(b)  of  the  Nation- 
al Capital  Transportation  Act  of  1969  to 
eontract  with  ang  person  to  oversee  the  con- 
ttruetion  of  ang  major  project  under  such 
Act 

"(b)  noBUL  SaABX.—Any  contract  entered 
into  under  this  subsection  shall  provide  for 
the  pagment  bg  the  Secretary  of  100  percent 
of  the  cost  ofcarrging  out  the  contract 

"(c)  AccMta  TO  Sms  and  R*coRDs.--Each 
recipient  oAoasiatance  nnder  this  Act  or  sec- 
tion 14(b)  of  the  National  Capital  Transpor- 
tation Act  of  1999  shaU  provide  the  Secre- 
targ  and  a  contractor  chosen  by  the  Secre- 
tary in  aeeordance  with  subsection  (a)  such 
aeeess  to  its  construction  sites  and  records 
as  mag  be  rtasonablg  required. 

"(d)  Rmqoibkmkmt  for  Plam.—As  a  condi- 
tion of  Federal  financial  assistance  for  a 
major  capital  project  under  this  Act  or  the 
National  Capital  TransportaUon  Act  of 
1999,  the  Secretary  shall  retruire  Ote  recipi- 
ent to  prepare,  and,  after  approval  by  the 
Secretarg.  implement  a  project  management 
plan  which  meets  the  requirements  of  sub- 
section (e). 

"(e)  Cornmrs  or  Plsm.—A  project  manage- 
ment plan  ShaU,  as  required  in  each  case  by 
the  Secretarg,  provide  for— 

"(1)  adequate  recipient  staff  organization 
complete  with  weO-de/fned  reporting  rela- 
tionships, statements  of  functional  responsi- 
bilities, job  descriptions,  and  job  qualifica- 

"(2)  a  budget  covering  the  project  manage- 
ment organisation,  appropriate  consultants, 
property  acQUisition,  nttiity  relocation,  sys- 
tems demonstruiton  staff,  audits,  and  such 
miscellaneous  payments  as  Ote  recipient 
mag  be  prepared  to  justify; 

"(3)  a  conatmetton  ac/teduZe; 

"(4)  a  document  control  procedure  and 
neordheeping  sgstem; 

"(S)  a  tiumge  order  procedure  which  tn- 
Hudes  a  documented,  systematic  approach 
to  the  handling  of  coiutruction  change 
orders; 


"(61  organizatioruU  structures,  manage- 
ment ikiUs.  and  staffing  levels  required 
throitphout  the  construction  phase; 

"(7)  quality  control  and  quality  assurance 
functions,  procedures,  and  responsibilities 
for  construction  and  for  system  installation 
and  integration  of  system  components; 

"(8)  materials  testing  policies  and  proce- 
durett 

"(9)  internal  plan  implementation  and  re- 
porting requirements; 

"(It)  criteria  and  procedures  to  be  used 
for  testing  Oie  operational  system  or  its 
major  components; 

"(11)  periodic  updates  of  the  plan,  espe- 
ciaUg  with  respect  to  such  items  as  project 
Intdgst  and  project  schedule,  financing,  rid- 
ershig  estimates,  and  where  applicable,  Oie 
status  of  local  efforts  to  enliance  ridership 
in  cases  where  ridership  estimates  are  con- 
tingent, in  part,  upon  ttie  success  of  such  ef- 
forts; and 

"(It)  the  recipient's  commitment  to  maJce 
monOUy  submissions  of  project  budget  and 
project  schedule  to  the  Secretary. 

"(f)  RsavLATioss.-The  Secretary  shall 
promulgate  such  regulations  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  implement  the  provisions  of  this 
section.  Such  regulations  shall  be  published 
in  proposed  form  for  comment  in  the  Feder- 
al Renter  and  shall  be  submitted  for  review 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
Transportation  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  (Committee  on  Banking,  Hous- 
ing, and  Urban  Affairs  of  Die  Senate  not 
later  than  60  days  after  Oie  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  section,  and  shall  be  promulgat- 
ed in  final  form  not  later  than  180  days 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  section. 
Such  regulations  shaU,  at  a  minimum,  in- 
clude the  following: 

"(1)  A  definition  of  Oie  term  'major  capital 
project'  for  the  purpose  of  subsection  (a). 
Such  definition  shaU  exclude  projects  for  Oie 
acquisition  of  vehicles  or  oOier  rolling  stock, 
or  for  Oie  performance  of  vehicle  mainte- 
nance or  reliabilitation. 

"(2)  A  requirement  that,  in  order  to  maxi- 
mize Ote  transportation  benefits  and  cost 
savings  associated  with  project  management 
oversight,  such  oversight  shall  begin  during 
the  preliminary  engineering  stage  of  a 
project  The  requirement  of  this  paragraph 
shall  not  apply  if  Oie  Secretary  finds  that  it 
is  more  appropriate  to  initiate  such  over- 
sight during  anoOier  stage  of  Oie  project 

"(g)  Approval.— The  Secretary  shall  ap- 
prove a  plan  submitted  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion (d)  within  60  days  following  its  submit- 
laL  In  the  event  that  approval  cannot  be 
completed  uHthin  60  days,  Ote  Secretary 
shall  notify  Oie  recipient  that  approval 
cannot  be  completed  within  60  days,  explain 
the  reasons  for  Oie  delay,  and  estimate  how 
much  additional  time  will  be  required  for 
comvietion.  If  a  plan  is  disapproved,  the 
Secretary  shaU  inform  Oie  recipient  of  the 
reasons. ". 

SEC  J$i.  CRIME  PREVESnON  AND  SECVRlTr. 

The  Urban  Mass  TVansportatton  Act  of 
1964  is  amended  by  adding  at  Oie  end  there- 
of the  following  new  section: 

"CRIME  PREVESnON  AND  SECURITY 

"Sec.  24.  From  funds  made  available  pur- 
suant to  section  21  of  this  Act  Oie  Secretary 
is  auOiorized  to  malce  capital  grants  to 
public  mass  transit  systems  for  crime  pre- 
vention and  security.  None  of  the  provisions 
of  this  Act  may  be  construed  to  prohibit  Oie 
financing  of  projects  under  this  section 
where  law  enforcement  responsibilities  a>« 
vested  in  a  local  public  body  oOier  Oian  Oie 
grant  applicant ". 


SEC  iML  BKrajt  rAaunss. 

The  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Act  of 
1964  U  further  amended  bg  adding  at  the 
end  thereat  the  fbOowino  new  section: 
"aicrcLE  EAciLrnxs 

"Sec.  26.  (a)  SuamajTr.-For  purposes  of 
this  Act,  a  praiect  to  provide  acceu  for  bicy- 
cles to  mass  transportation /acuities,  to  pro- 
vide shelten  and  parking  fticilities  for  bicy- 
cles in  or  around  mass  transportation  facili- 
ties, or  to  install  racks  or  other  equipment 
for  transporting  bicgdes  on  mass  transpor- 
tation vehicles  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  con- 
struction project  eligible  for  assistance 
under  sections  3.  9,  and  18  of  this  Act 

"(b)  Fm>ERAL  Share.— Notwithstanding 
sections  41a),  9(k),  and  18(e),  the  Federal 
share  under  this  Act  for  any  project  to  pro- 
vide occeaa  for  bicycles  to  mass  transporta- 
tion facilities,  to  provide  shelters  and  park- 
ing facUiHes  for  bicycles  in  or  around  mass 
transportatitm  facilities,  or  to  irutall  racks 
or  other  equipment  for  transporting  bicycles 
on  mass  ttansportation  vehicles  shaU  be  90 
percent  of  Vie  cost  of  such  project". 

SEC  St7.  TRANSIT  TECHNICAL  AMENDMENTS. 

(a)  Urbak  Mass  Transportation  Act.—(1) 
Section  S(h)(l)ofOie  Urban  Mass  Transpor- 
tation Act  of  1964  is  amended  by  strUcing 
out  "approach"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"approval". 

(2)  Section  S(j)(l)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "action"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  Oiereof  "section". 

(3)  Section  5(n)(2)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  inserting  "and  section  9"  after  "this  sec- 
tion". 

(4)  Section  16  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
redesignating  the  second  subsection  (c)  as 
subsection  (d). 

(5)  Section  17(d)(4)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  StrUcing  out  ";  and". 

(b)  SvrAace  Transportation  Assistance 
Act  or  19g2.— Section  303  of  the  Surface 
Transportation  Assistance  Act  of  1982  is 
amended  bg  strUcing  out  "(a)"  Oie  first  place 
it  appears. 

SEC  its.  AVrHORIZATIONS. 

Section  31  of  Ote  Urban  Mass  Transporta- 
tion Act  of  1964  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lovDs: 

"authorizations 

"Sec.  21.  (a)  Sections  9  and  18.— (1)  There 
are  hereby  auOiorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  sections  9  and  18 
of  this  Act  not  to  exceed  $2,000,000,000  for 
fiscal  year  1987,  and  not  to  exceed 
$2,100,000,000  for  each  of  fiscal  years  1988 
through  1991.  Any  funds  so  appropriated 
ShaU  nnnain  available  until  expended. 

"(2)  There  shaU  be  available  from  Oie  Mass 
Transit  Account  of  Oie  Highway  Trust  Fund 
only  to  carry  out  sections  3,  4(i),  8,  and 
16(b)  of  this  Act  $1,097,000,000  for  Oie  fiscal 
year  1987,  and  $1,000,000,000  for  each  of 
fiscal  years  1988  through  1991,  to  remain 
availeMe  until  expended. 

"(b)  Sections  3  and  9B.—In  addition  to  the 
amounts  set  forth  in  subsection  (a)(2),  to 
carry  out  sections  3  and  9B  of  this  Act  there 
shaU  be  avaiUMe  from  Oie  Mass  Transit  Ac- 
count of  Ote  Highway  Trust  Fund  for  each  of 
fiscal  years  1988  through  1991— 

"(1)  $200^000,000  for  fiscal  year  1988; 

"(2)  $250^000,000  f6r  fiscal  year  1989; 

"(3)  $30^.000,000  for  fiscal  year  1990;  and 

"(4)  $400^000,000  for  fiscal  year  1991; 
to  remain  available  until  expended. 

"(C)   TREtTMENT  OP  CERTAIN  SECTION  3  AND 

Section  SIB  Fvnds.—(1)  Of  Oie  amounts 
made  available  by  awbsection  (b),  SO  percent 
sitatt  be  atailatOe  for  capital  grants  under 


section  3,  and  SO  per  centum  shaU  be  avail- 
able for  grants  under  section  9B.  If  an  obli- 
gation ceiling  in  effect  for  any  fiscal  year  is 
less  than  Oie  sum,  of  Oie  new  budget  author- 
ity auOiorized  by  subsections  (a)(2)  and  (b), 
Oie  ceiling  shall  first  be  applied  to  Oie 
budget  auOiority  provided  by  subsection  (b). 

"(2)  NotwiOisLanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  approval  by  Oie  Secretary  of  a  grant 
with  funds  made  available  under  subsec- 
tions (a)(2)  and  (b)  of  this  section  shaU  be 
deemed  a  contractual  obligation  of  Oie 
United  States  for  payment  of  the  Federal 
share  of  the  cost  of  the  project 

"(d)  Interstate  TRANsrBR.—For  substitute 
mass  transportation  projects  under  section 
103(e)(4)  of  titU  23,  UniUd  States  Code, 
there  are  auOiorized  to  be  appropriated 
$200,000,000  for  each  of  fiscal  years  1987 
through  1991. 

"(e)  Rural  PRoaiuM.-For  each  of  fiscal 
years  1987  through  1991,  2.93  percent  of  the 
aggregate  funds  made  available  for  sections 
9  and  18  and  section  9B  under  subsections 
(a)(1)  and  (b)  of  this  section  shall  be  avail- 
able to  carry  out  section  18.  All  amounts 
made  available  for  section  18  shall  be  from 
funds  appropriated  under  subsection  (a). 

"(f)  PLANNiNO.—From  Oie  funds  made 
available  under  subsection  (a)(2)  of  this  sec- 
tion, not  to  exceed  $45,000,000  shall  be  avail- 
able for  Oie  purposes  of  section  8  in  each  of 
fiscal  years  1987  through  1991.  Nothing 
herein  shaU  prevent  Oie  use  of  additional 
funds  available  under  this  subsection  for 
planning  purposes. 

"(g)  Sections  4(i)  and  16(b).— (1)  From  the 
funds  made  available  under  subsection 
(a)(2)  of  this  section,  not  to  exceed 
$35,000,000  shaU  be  available  for  Oie  pur- 
poses of  sections  4(i)  and  16(b)  in  each  of 
fiscal  years  1988  through  1991. 

"(2)  From  Oie  funds  provided  for  section 
4(i)  for  fiscal  year  1987,  $5,000,000  shaU  be 
available  to  carry  out  section  18(h). 

"(h)  Sections  6,  10.  11(a),  12(a),  18(h),  and 
20.— There  are  hereby  auOiorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  carry  out  sections  6,  10,  11(a), 
12(a).  18(h),  and  20  of  this  Act— 

"(1)  not  to  exceed  such  sums  as  may  be  ap- 
propriated for  fiscal  year  1987;  and 

"(2)  not  to  exceed  $50,000,000  for  each  of 
fiscal  years  1988  through  1991,  of  which  10 
percent  sfiaU  be  available  only  for  section 
18(h). 

Any  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  this 
subsection  for  financing  projects  funded 
under  section  6  of  this  Act  shall  remain 
available  until  expended. 

"(i)  Section  11(b).— (1)  From  Oie  funds 
made  available  under  subsection  (a)(2), 
$5,000,000  shaU  be  available  for  Oie  purposes 
of  section  11(b)  for  each  of  fiscal  years  1988 
through  1991. 

"(2)  From  the  Highway  TYust  Fund  (other 
than  from  the  Mass  Transit  Account), 
$5,000,000  shaU  be  available  for  Oie  purposes 
of  section  11(b)  for  each  of  Oie  fiscal  years 
1988  through  1991.". 

SEC  tit.  INCREASED  OPERATING  ASSISTANCE 
DURING  CONSTRVCTION  OF  INTER- 
STATE PROJECT. 

Upon  request  of  Oie  State  of  Florida  and 
the  designated  recipients  under  section  9  of 
the  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Act  of  1964 
for  Oie  urbanized  areas  of  Fort  Lauderdale 
and  Miami,  Florida,  Oie  amount  of  funds 
apportioned  after  September  30,  1987,  under 
such  section  with  respect  to  such  urbanized 
areas  which  may  otherwise  be  used  for  oper- 
ating assistance  under  such  section  shaU  be 
increased  by  $4,400,000  for  each  fiscal  year 
in  which  major  onsite  construction  is  being 
carried  out  on  a  40-mile  segment  of  Inter- 


state Route  I-9S  in  Dade,  Broward,  and 
Palm  Beach  Counties,  Florida.  The  in- 
creased operating  assistance  may  only  be 
used  for  commuter  rail  servite  provided  as  a 
maintenance-of-traffic  measure  during  the 
period  in  which  Oie  construction  is  being 
carried  out 
SEC.  Ua  BUS  SERVICE  DETERIORATION. 

The  Congress  finds  and  declares  that  there 
has  been  a  serious  problein.  inv\/lving  Oie  de- 
terioration of  bus  service  for  people  residing 
in  the  smeUl  communities  and  rural  areas  of 
Oie  several  States,  and  recognizes  Oie  need  to 
consider  Oie  best  ways  and  means  to  remedy 
such  problem. 

SEC.  S3 1.  BART  STUDY. 

(a)  Study.— The  Secretary,  in  cooperation 
with  Oie  San  Francisco  Bay  Area  Rapid 
Transit  District  and  Oie  Metropolitan 
Transportation  Commission,  shall  under- 
take a  comprehensive  study  of  Oie  future  of 
Oie  Bay  Area  Rapid  Transit  System.  TTie 
study  shaU  focus  on  Oie  development  of  fi- 
nancing alternatives  for  Oie  first  phase  rail 
extensions  identified  in  Oie  Regional  Trans- 
portation Plan 

(b)  Report.— Not  later  than  one  year  after 
Oie  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  the  Secre- 
tary shaU  transmit  to  Congress  a  report  on 
Oie  results  of  Oie  study  described  in  subsec- 
tion (a). 

SEC  332.  TACTILE  MOBIUTY  AIDS 

(a)  Study.— The  Secretary  sliaU  conduct  a 
study  of  Oie  feasibUity  of  developing  and 
implementing  standards  for  the  use,  in 
transportation  facilities  and  equipment 
constructed  or  acquired  with  assistance 
under  the  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Act  of 
1964,  title  23,  United  States  Code,  or  other 
laws  administered  by  Oie  Department  of 
Transportation,  of  tactile  mobility  aids  in 
order  to  facilitate  the  safe  access  to  and  use 
of  such  facilities  and  equipment  by  visuaUy 
impaired  and  legaUy  blind  persons. 

(b)  Report.— Not  later  than  six  months 
after  Oie  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  the 
Secretary  shall  transmit  a  report  to  Oie  Con- 
gress on  the  results  of  such  study,  including 
such  recommendations  for  legislation  as 
may  be  necessary  to  implement  such  stand- 
ards. 

SEC.    333.    FBASIBIUTT  STUDY   OF  ELECTRIC   BUS 
UNE 

Section  314(a)  of  the  Surface  Transporta- 
tion Assistance  Act  of  1982  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  314.  (a)  Upon  request  of  a  local 
public  body  eligible  to  receive  a  grant  under 
Oie  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Act  of  1964, 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation  shall  make 
a  grant  to  such  public  body  to  conduct  a  fea- 
sibility study  to  examine  Oie  possibility  of 
constructing  and  operating  an  electric  bus 
line  with  Oie  advanced  and  environmentaUy 
sound  electric  bus  technology  that  is  being 
developed  in  the  State  of  California  for  the 
Santa  Barbara  transit  system. ". 

SEC  334.  FEASIBILITY  STUDY  OF  ABANDONED  TROL- 
LEY SERVICE 

(a)  Study.— The  Secretary,  in  cooperation 
with  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania, 
shall  conduct  a  study  of  the  feasibility  of  re- 
storing trolley  service  to  corridors  on  which 
trolley  service  has  been  abandoned  in  such 
city. 

(b)  Report.— Not  later  than  1  year  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  the  Secre- 
tary shaU  transmit  to  Congress  a  report  on 
Oie  results  of  Oie  study  conducted  under  suly- 
section  (a). 

SEC.  33S.  COMPREHENSIVE  TRANSIT  PLAN  FOR  THE 
VIRGIN  ISLANDS. 

(a)  Study.— The  Secretary,  in  cooperation 
with    the    Virgin    Islands    Department    of 


Public  Works,  s/iaU  study  and  analyze  the 
mass  transjMrtation  needs  of  Oie  Virgin  Is- 
lands for  Oie  purpose  of  developing  a  corn^ 
pretiensive  mass  transportation  plan  for  the 
Virgin  Islands. 

(b)  Report  and  Plan.— Not  later  than  1 
year  after  Oie  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act 
Oie  Secretary  shaU  transmit  to  (Congress  a 
report  on  Oie  results  of  Ote  study  and  analy- 
sis conducted  under  subsection  (a)  together 
with  a  copy  of  the  mass  transjtortation  plan 
which  Oie  Secretary  recommends  for  Oie 
Virgin  Islands. 

SEC.  33*.  TRANSFER  OF  SECTION  f  FUNDS. 

The  Governor  of  Nevada,  after  consulta- 
tion with  aU  urbanized  areas  within 
Nevada,  may  transfer  not  to  exceed 
$10,000,000  of  unused  apportionments  under 
sections  9A  and  9  of  Oie  Urban  Mass  Trans- 
portation Act  of  1964  for  use  for  urban  mass 
transportation  purposes  in  Santa  dam 
County,  California. 

SEC.  337.  BUY  AMERICA. 

(a)  Percentage  Cost  LnaTATioN.—(l)(A) 
Effective  October  1,  1989,  section  16S(b)(3) 
of  Oie  Surface  Transportation  Assistance 
Act  of  1982  is  amended  by  striking  out  "SO" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  Oiereof  "55". 

(B)  Effective  October  1,  1991,  section 
165(b)(3)  of  the  Surface  Transportation  As- 
sistance Act  of  1982  is  amended  by  strUcing 
out  "55"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "60". 

(2)(A)  Except  as  provided  in  subparagraph 
(B),  Oie  amendments  made  by  subparti- 
graphs  (A)  and  (B)  of  paragraph  (1)  shaU 
apply  only  to  contracts  entered  into  on  or 
after  their  respectix>e  effective  dates. 

(B)  The  amendments  made  by  paragraph 
(1)  shaU  not  apply  with  respect  to  any  sup- 
plier or  contrxictor  or  any  successor  in  inter- 
est or  assignee  which  qualified  under  Oie 
provisions  of  section  165(b)(3)  of  Ote  Surface 
Transportation  Assistance  Act  of  1982  prior 
to  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  under  a 
contract  entered  into  prior  to  April  1,  1992. 

(b)  SuBCOMPONEms.— Section  165(b)(3)  of 
the  Surface  Transportation  Assistance  Act 
of  1982  is  amended  by  inserting  "and  sub- 
components" after  "components". 

(c)  Increase  in  Project  Cost  Exception.— 
Paragraph  (4)  of  section  165(b)  of  the  Sur- 
face Transportation  Assistance  Act  of  1982 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "10  per  centum" 
and  aU  that  follows  through  the  period  at 
the  end  of  such  section  and  insertiTig  in  lieu 
thereof  "25  percent ". 

(d)  Exemption  to  Subsections  (b)  and 
(c).—The  amendments  made  by  subsections 
(b)  and  (cl  of  this  section  shaU  not  apply  to 
any  contract  awarded  pursuant  to  bids 
which  were  outstanding  on  Oie  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act 

SEC.  JJ8.  MVLTI-YEAR  CONTRACT  FOR  METRO  RAIL 
PROJECT. 

(a)  Supplemental  EIS.—Not  later  than  10 
days  after  Ote  dale  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act  and  in  accordance  with  the  National 
Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1969,  the  Secre- 
tary shaU  begin  Oie  preparation  of  a  supple- 
mental enmronmental  impact  statement 
necessary  as  a  result  of  alignment  changes 
within  Oie  Minimum  Operable  Segment-2 
portion  of  the  Downtown  Los  Angeles  to  San 
Fernando  Valley  Metro  Rail  Project  The 
Secretary  shaU  publish  a  notice  of  the  com- 
pletion of  Oie  final  supplemental  enrtron- 
mental  imp<ict  statement  in  the  Federal  Reg- 
ister. If  Oie  Secretary  lias  not  published  such 
notice  within  5  months  after  Oie  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act  the  Secretary  shaU 
report  to  Oie  Committee  on  Public  Works 
and  Transportation  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  Oie  Committee  on  BarJcing, 
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Hcnaima.  «mI  Uftan  AtfOirs  of  the  Senate  on 
A«  status  of  the  eompletton  of  suxii  final 


(3)  Meimbursement  schedule.— The  amend- 
ed contract  under  subsection  (b)  shaU  pro- 


finds,  on  the  basis  of  evidence  presented  by 
any  person  obfecting  to  the  issuance  of  the 
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Atoitataft  SMl  IMmn  AtlMn  <tf  the  Senate  on 
the  ttmbu  of  the  completion  of  nuh  Anat 
imftltrntntal  envimmmentai  impact  ttate- 
■MMl  The  Seeretmn  ihaa  conHnne  to  report 
to  thoee  eommitteet  event  30  ctays  on  the 
atmttu  qT  Oie  eamtpletlon  of  the  Anal  tupple- 
mantml  emviromwtental  impact  ttatement,  in- 
Hiiiing  anv  ptopoeei  revieion*  to  the  ttate- 
wtent,  nmtU  a  iioMoe  of  the  compUtion  of 
•aefc  itatement  ia  pMbUahed  in  the  Federal 
Kegiater. 

tb)  AMMKommm  to  Kzoumo  Coimucr.— 
MOiwiOtttanMng  «»y  other  protHsion  of 
law,  not  later  Man  39  tape  after  the  publico- 
tiom  <^  a  motteeef  completion  of  a  Anal  tup- 
pUetemtal  emironntental  impact  ttatement 
UMltr  tubeection  la),  the  Secretary  $haU— 

11)  iatue  a  record  of  decition  which  ap- 
pTovea  the  conUrwction  of  the  locally  pre- 
Mmi  Minimum  Operable  Segment-2  alter- 


12)  execute  an  amendment  to  the  exiating 
AiOrfumdine  contract  under  tectum  3  of  the 
Urtmm  Moat  Tratuportation  Act  of  1964 
wtA  the  ^nUhem  Califomia  Rapid  Trantit 
DIatriet  lor  ita  tueceaaor)  for  the  conttruc- 
tUm  of  Jniiiiitttm  OperoMe  Segment-l  of 
auA  praieet,  in  order  to  incJitde  the  con- 
atntetion  of  aueh  Minimum  Operable  Seg- 
wtentrZ  aUemative  in  nicft  contract. 

Id  ftrmEKT  or  Fmaaut.  SKutx.— 

11)  FBtatAL  aaAMK.—The  amended  contract 
uMder  aubaeetUm  lb)  ahaU  protHde  that  Oie 
Federal  ahare  of  the  coat  of  conatructUm  of 
flke  J(iN<iRicin  Operable  Seirment-1  portion  of 
Ou  Downtown  Loa  Angtiea  to  San  Fernando 
VaOejf  Metro  RaU  Protect  Aaa  be 
$905,309,900  and  that  Oie  Federal  thare  of 
Ute  coat  ofconatruetion  of  the  Minimum  Op- 
erable Segment-Z  portion  of  tvch  project 
ahaU  be  $997,099,990. 

12)  PATiaiiT.—Ttie  amended  contract 
UMder  aubeeetion  lb)  Aatt  provide  that  the 
Federal  ^tare  of  the  coat  ofauch  project  ahall 
be  paid  by  the  Secretary  from  amounta  pro- 
vided under  aection  3  of  the  Urban  Mats 
Tranaportation  Act  of  1994  for  conttruction 
of  MeiD  fixed  guideway  ayatemt  and  exten- 
aiona  to  Axed  guideway  ayatema,  at  foOcwa: 

IA)  not  to  exceed  $107,900,000  for  Atcal 
yearl$37: 

IB)  not  to  exceed  $300,000,000  for  fiscal 
years  1987  and  199$; 

IC)  not  to  exceed  $490,000,000  for  fiscal 
yean  19S7, 19$$,  and  1989; 

ID)  not  to  exceed  $990,000,000  for  fiscal 
yeara  1987, 1988. 1989  and  1990:  and 

IB)  not  to  exceed  $870,000,000  for  fiscal 
yeara  1987, 1988, 1989. 1990,  and  1991. 

Id)  Abvamck  CoMsmvcnoN.— 

11)  Vimat  TBK  cownucr.— 77t«  amended 
contract  wnder  aubaection  lb)  ihall  provide 
that  the  Southern  CaUfomia  Rapid  Transit 
Dittrict  lor  tueceaaor)  may  conttruct  any 
portion  of  the  Downtown  Loa  Angeles  to  San 
Fernando  Valley  Metro  Rail  Project  in  ac- 
cordance with  aection  311)  of  the  Urban 
Maaa  Tranaportation  Act  of  1964,  except 
that  auOi  diatrict  lor  tueceaaor)  thaU  not  be 
required  to  apply  to  and  receive  approval  of 
the  Secretary  before  carrying  out  any  such 
conatructUm. 

12)  On  MOB-1   BXrORK  EXXCVnON   OF  con- 

nucT.—At  any  time  after  the  date  of  the  sn- 
aetment  of  thia  aection,  the  Southern  Cali- 
fornia Rapid  Tranait  Diatrict  (or  successor) 
may  eonatruct  any  portion  of  tlie  Minimum 
Operable  Segmental  portion  of  such  project 
in  accordance  with  aection  311)  of  the  Urban 
Maaa  Tranaportation  Act  of  1964,  except 
that  audi  diatrict  lor  aucceaaor)  stutU  not  be 
reguired  to  apply  to  and  receive  approval  of 
the  Secretary  before  carrying  out  any  such 
eonatruction. 


13)  ttKiMBVKSKMKMT  scHKDVLK.—The  amend- 
ed contract  under  tubaection  lb)  ttiaU  pro- 
vide Oiat  the  Secretary  tluill  reimburse  ttie 
Soutliem  California  Rapid  Transit  Dittrict 
lor  tuccet*or),^from  any  amountt  provided 
under  aection  3  of  tlxe  Urban  Mass  Transpor- 
tation Act  of  1964  for  fiscal  years  1992 
through  1994,  for  Oie  Federal  share  of  Oie  net 
project  costs  incurred  by  such  district  lor 
succesaor)  under  paragraphs  ID  and  12)  {in- 
cluding Oie  amount  of  any  interett  earned 
and  payable  on  bonds  as  provided  in  section 
3(1)12)  of  Oie  Urban  Mass  TroTisportation 
Act  of  1964),  as  follows: 

(A)  not  later  Oian  September  30,  1992,  the 
Secretary  shall  reimburse  such  district  (or 
succesaor)  a  total  of  $467,100,000  (plus  such 
intereat),  less  amounts  provided  under  sub- 
section (cJ(2)  for  fiscal  years  1988  through 
1990: 

IB)  not  later  Oian  September  30,  1993,  Oie 
Secretary  sliaU  reimburse  such  district  (or 
succesaor)  a  total  of  $622,100,000  (plus  such 
intereat),  less  amounts  provided  under  sub- 
section (c)(2)  for  fiscal  years  1988  through 
1991:  and 

(C)  not  later  Oian  September  30,  1994,  Oie 
Secretary  shall  reimburse  such  district  (or 
succesaor)  a  total  of  $762,100,000  (plus  such 
intereat),  less  amounts  provided  under  sub- 
section (c)(2)  for  fiscal  years  1988  through 
1991. 

(4)  OeiAYS  m  ptmucATioN  or  notice  of  sup- 
PLEMEMTAL  Eis.—If  the  Secretary  does  not 
publish  a  notice  of  the  completion  of  the 
final  lupplemental  environmental  impact 
statement  in  Oie  Federal  Register  under  sub- 
section (a)  on  or  before  Septeml>er  30,  1988, 
each  date  or  year  listed  in  paragraph  (3)  of 
this  subsection  shall  be  delayed  one  year. 
For  each  fuU  year  after  such  date  in  which 
such  notice  is  not  published,  each  such  date 
or  year  shall  be  delayed  one  more  year. 

SEC  Ut  BUS  CARRlEli  CEKTinCATES  FOR  RECIPI- 
ENTS OF  GOVERMIENTAL  ASSISTANCE 

(a)  General  Rule  for  New  Entrants.— 
Section  10922(c)(1)  of  title  49,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(c)  Motor  Common  Carriers  of  Passen- 

aERS.-~ 

"(1)  Interstate  transportation.— 

"(A)  Requiar-route  transportation.— The 
Commission  stiall  issue  a  certificate  to  a 
person  (including  any  private  recipient  of 
governmental  assistance)  auOiorizing  that 
person  to  provide  regular-route  transporta- 
tion subject  to  Oie  jurisdiction  of  the  Com- 
mission under  subchapter  II  of  chapter  lOS 
of  this  title  as  a  motor  common  carrier  of 
passengers  if  Oie  Commission  finds  that  Oie 
person  is  fit,  tDilling,  and  able  to  provide  the 
transportation  to  be  auOiorized  by  Oie  cer- 
tificate and  to  comply  with  Oiis  subtitle  and 
regulations  of  Oie  Commission,  unless  Oie 
Commission  finds,  on  Oie  basis  of  evidence 
presented  by  any  person  objecting  to  Oie  is- 
suance of  the  certificate,  that  the  transpor- 
tation to  be  authorized  by  Oie  certificate  is 
not  consistent  vriOi  Oie  public  interest 

"(B)  Special  and  charter  transporta- 
tion.— 

"(i)  Private  recipients  or  assistance.— TTie 
Commission  shall  issue  a  certificate  to  a 
private  recipient  of  governmental  assistance 
auOwrizing  that  recipient  to  provide  special 
or  charter  transportation  subject  to  Oie  ju- 
risdiction of  Oie  Commission  under  sub- 
chapter II  of  chapter  lOS  of  this  title  as  a 
motor  common  carrier  of  passengers  if  Oie 
Commission  finds  that  Oie  recipient  is  fit, 
urillint,  and  able  to  provide  Oie  transporta- 
tion to  be  auOiorieed  by  Oie  certificate  and 
to  comply  uriOi  this  subtitle  and  regulations 
of  Oie  Commission,  unless  Oie  Commission 


finds,  on  Oie  baaia  of  evidence  presented  by 
any  person  ottjecting  to  Oie  issuance  of  Oie 
certificate,  that  Oie  transportation  to  be  au- 
Oiorleed  by  the  certificate  is  not  consistent 
with  the  public  interest 

"(ii)  OraxK  persons.— The  Commission 
stiall  ittue  a  certificate  to  a  person  (oOier 
Oian  a  private  recipient  of  governmental  as- 
sistance) anttiorizing  Oiat  person  to  provide 
special  or  Charter  transportation  subject  to 
the  juritdietion  of  Oie  Commission  under 
subcliapter  II  of  diapter  105  of  this  title  as  a 
motor  common  carrier  of  passengers  if  Oie 
Commission  finds  Oiat  tne  person  is  fit, 
willing,  and  (Me  to  provide  the  transporta- 
tion to  be  duthorired  by  the  certiftcaie  and 
to  comply  ^th  this  subtitle  and  regulations 
of  Oie  Committion. 

"(C)  PxjBuc  recipients  for  charter  trans- 
portation.—The  Commission  shall  issue  a 
certificate  to  a  public  recipient  of  govern- 
mental aasiatance  auOiorieing  that  recipient 
to  provide  apecial  or  charter  transportation 
subject  to  Vie  jurisdiction  of  Oie  Commis- 
sion under  subchapter  II  of  chapter  105  of 
this  title  as  a  motor  com.mon  carrier  of  pas- 
sengers if  the  Commission  finds  that— 

"(i)  Oie  recipient  is  fit,  willing,  and  able  to 
provide  Oie  transportation  to  be  authorized 
by  Oie  certificate  and  to  comply  with  this 
subtitle  and  regulations  of  the  Commission: 
and 

"(ii)(I)  nd  motor  common  carrier  of  pas- 
sengers (other  Oian  a  motor  common  carrier 
of  passengers  which  is  a  public  recipient  of 
governmental  assistance)  is  providing,  or  is 
toilline  and  able  to  provide,  Oie  transporta- 
tion to  be  authorized  by  Oie  certificate:  or 

"(II)  Oie  transportation  to  be  authorized 
by  the  certificate  is  to  be  provided  entirely 
in  Oie  area  in  which  Oie  public  recipient 
provides  refttlariy  scheduled  mass  transpor- 
tation services. 

"(D)  PuBUC  recipients  for  reoular-rovte 
TRANSPORTATioN.-The  Commission  shall 
issue  a  certificate  to  a  public  recipient  of 
governmental  assistance  authorizing  that 
recipient  to  provide  regular-route  transpor- 
tation subject  to  Oie  jurisdiction  of  Oie  Com- 
mission under  subchapter  II  of  chapter  105 
of  this  title  as  a  motor  common  carrier  of 
passengers  if  the  Commission  finds  that  Oie 
recipient  is  fit,  willing,  and  able  to  provide 
Oie  transportation  to  be  auOiorized  by  Oie 
certificate  dnd  to  comply  with  this  subtitle 
and  regulations  of  the  Commission,  unless 
Oie  Commi$sion  finds,  on  Oie  basis  of  evi- 
dence presented  by  any  person  objecting  to 
Oie  issuance  of  Oie  certificate,  that  Oie 
transportation  to  be  auOiorized  by  the  cer- 
tificate is  not  consistent  with  Oie  public  in- 
terest 

"(E)  Trextment  of  CERTAIN  PUBUC  RECIPI- 
ENTS.—Subject  to  proxnsions  of  section  12(f) 
of  the  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Act  of 
1964,  any  public  recipient  of  governmental 
assistance  which  is  providing  or  seeking  to 
provide  transportation  of  passengers  subject 
to  Oie  jurisdiction  of  the  Commission  under 
subchapter  II  of  chapter  105  of  this  title 
shall,  for  purposes  of  this  subtitle,  be  treated 
as  a  person  which  is  providing  or  seeking  to 
provide  transportation  of  passengers  subject 
to  suc/i  juritdiction. 

"(F)  DEFimnoNs.—In  this  subsection— 

"(i)  PUBUC  RECIPIENT  OF  GOVERNMENTAL  AS- 
SISTANCE.—The  term  'public  recipient  of  gov- 
ernmental assistance'  means — 

"(I)  any  State, 

"(II)  any  municipality  or  other  politUMl 
subdivision  of  a  State, 

"(III)  any  public  agency  or  instrumentali- 
ty of  one  or  more  States  and  municipalities 
and  politictti  subdivisions  of  a  State, 
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"(IV)  any  Indian  tribe, 

"(V)  any  corporation,  board,  or  oOier 
person  owned  or  controlled  by  any  entity  de- 
scribed in  subclause  (I).  (II),  (III),  or  (IV), 
and 

"(VI)  any  corporation,  board,  or  oOier 
person  owned  by,  controlled  by,  or  under 
common  control  wiOi,  any  entity  described 
in  subclause  (I),  (II).  (Ill),  (IV),  or  (V), 
which  before,  on,  or  after  Oie  date  of  Oie  en- 
actment of  this  paragraph  received  govern- 
mental financial  assistance  for  Oie  purchase 
or  operation  of  any  6u«. 

"(ii)  Private  recipient  of  oovernmental 
ASSISTANCE.— The  term  'private  recipient  of 
governmental  assistance'  means  any  person 
(oOier  Oian  a  person  described  in  clause  (i)) 
who  before,  on,  or  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  paragraph  received  governmen- 
tal financial  assistance  in  Oie  form  of  a  sub- 
sidy for  Oie  purchase,  lease,  or  operation  of 
any  bus. ". 

(b)  PuBuc  Interest  FiNDwa.—Section 
10922(c)(3)  of  title  49.  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  by  strilcing  out  "and"  at  Oie  end  of 
subparagraph  (C),  by  striking  out  Oie  period 
at  Oie  end  of  subparagraph  (D)  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  ":  and",  and  by  adding  at 
Oie  end  thereof  Oie  following: 

"(E)  Oie  amount  and  extent  of  governmen- 
tal financial  assistance  which  the  applicant 
for  Oie  certificate  received  before,  on,  or 
after  the  date  of  Oie  enactment  of  this  sub- 
paragraph for  Oie  purchase  or  operation  of 
buses. 

In  addition,  in  making  any  finding  relating 
to  public  interest  under  paragraph  (1)(D)  of 
this  subsection,  the  Commission  shall  con- 
sider wheOier  or  not  Oie  person  objecting  to 
issuance  of  the  certificate  is  a  motor 
common  carrier  of  passengers  which  is  pro- 
viding, or  is  willing  and  able  to  provide,  Oie 
transportation  to  be  auOiorized  by  the  cer- 
tificate. ". 

(C)         CONFORMINO        AMENDMENT.— SCCtion 

10922(c)(3)  of  titU  49,  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "(1)(A)"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "(1)". 

SEC.  Ua  UTILIZATION  REQUIREMENT  FOR  CERTIH- 
CATES  AUTHORIZING  INTRASTATE  BUS 
OPERATIONS 

(a)  General  Rule.— Section  10922(c)(2)  of 
title  49,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
adding  at  Oie  end  thereof  Oie  following  new 
subparagraph: 

"(J)  Limitation  on  intrastate  certifi- 
cates.—Each  certificate  issued  under  this 
paragraph  to  provide  intrastate  transporta- 
tion of  passengers  on  any  route  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  a  condition  which  limits  Oie  author- 
ity of  Oie  carrier  to  provide  intrastate  trans- 
portation service  under  Oie  certificate  only 
if  the  carrier  provides  regularly  sclieduled 
interstate  transportation  service  on  Oie 
route." 

(b)  Retroactive  AppucABiuTY.—The 
amendment  made  try  subsection  (a)  shall 
apply  to  any  certificate  issued  under  section 
10922(c)(2)  of  titU  49,  UniUd  States  Code, 
before,  on,  or  after  Oie  date  of  Oie  enactment 
of  this  Act 

TITLE  IV— UNIFORM  RELOCA  TION  ACT 
AMENDMENTS  OF  1987 

SEC  4tl.  SHORT  TTTLE. 

This  title  may  be  cited  as  Die  "Uniform 
Relocation  Act  Amendments  of  1987". 
SEC  4at  DEFINtnONS. 

(a)  Federal  Aoemcy  DEFiNED.-Section 
101(1)  of  the  Uniform  Relocation  Assistance 
and  Real  Property  Acguiaition  Policies  Act 
of  1970  (hereinafter  in  this  title  referred  to 
as  Oie  "Uniform  Act")  (42  U.S.C.  460111))  ia 
amended  to  read  at  foUowt: 


"(1)  The  term  'Federal  agency'  meant  any 
department,  agency,  or  instrumentality  in 
the  executive  branch  of  Oie  Government, 
any  wholly  owned  Government  corporation, 
Oie  Architect  of  Oie  Capitol,  the  Federal  Re- 
serve banics  and  branches  thereof,  and  any 
person  who  has  Oie  auOiority  to  acriuire 
property  by  eminent  domain  under  Federal 
law. ". 

(b)  State  Agency  Defined.— Section  101(3) 
of  Oie  Uniform  Act  (42  U.S.C.  4601(3))  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(3)  The  term  'State  agency'  means  any  de- 
partment, agency,  or  instrumentality  of  a 
State  or  of  a  political  subdivision  of  a  State, 
any  department,  agency,  or  instrumentality 
of  (ICO  or  more  States  or  of  two  or  more  po- 
litical subdivisions  of  a  State  or  States,  and 
any  person  who  has  Oie  auOiority  to  acguire 
property  by  eminent  domain  under  State 
law. ". 

(c)  Interest  Reduction  Payments  as  Fed- 
eral Financial  Assistance.— Section  101(4) 
of  the  Uniform  Act  (42  U.S.C.  4601(4))  is 
amended  by  inserting  ",  any  interest  reduc- 
tion payment  to  an  individual  in  connec- 
tion with  the  purchase  and  occupancy  of  a 
residence  by  that  individual,"  after  "insur- 
ance". 

(d)  Displaced  Person  Defined.— Section 
101(6)  of  the  Uniform  Act  (42  U.S.C.  4601(6)) 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(6)(A)  The  term  'displaced  person'  means, 
except  as  provided  in  subparagraph  (B)— 

"(i)  any  person  who  moves  from  real  prop- 
erty, or  moves  his  personal  property  from 
real  property— 

"(I)  as  a  direct  result  of  a  written  notice  of 
intent  to  acQuire  or  Oie  acquisition  of  such 
real  property  in  whole  or  in  part  for  a  pro- 
gram or  project  undertaken  by  a  Federal 
agency  or  unth  Federal  financUil  assistance: 
or 

"(II)  on  which  such  person  is  a  residential 
tenant  or  conducts  a  small  business,  a  farm 
operation,  or  a  business  defined  in  section 
101(7)(D),  as  a  direct  result  of  rehabilita- 
tion, demolition,  or  stich  other  displacing 
activity  as  Oie  lead  agency  may  prescribe, 
under  a  program  or  project  undertaken  by  a 
Federal  agency  or  with  Federal  financial  as- 
sistance in  any  case  in  which  the  head  of  the 
displacing  agency  determines  that  such  dis- 
placement is  permanent;  and 

"(ii)  solely  for  Oie  purposes  of  sections 
202  (a)  and  lb)  and  205  of  thU  title,  any 
person  who  moves  from  real  property,  or 
moves  his  personal  property  from  real  prop- 
erty— 

"(I)  as  a  direct  result  of  a  written  notice  of 
intent  to  acquire  or  the  acquisition  of  oOier 
real  property,  in  whole  or  in  part,  on  which 
such  person  conducts  a  business  or  farm  op- 
eration, for  a  program  or  project  undertaken 
by  a  Federal  agency  or  vrith  Federal  finan- 
cial assistance;  or 

"(II)  as  a  direct  result  of  reliabUitation, 
demolition,  or  such  oOier  displacing  activity 
as  Oie  lead  agency  may  prescribe,  of  other 
real  property  on  which  such  person  conduct-' 
a  business  or  a  farm  operation,  under  a  prx>- 
gram  or  project  undertaken  by  a  Federal 
agency  or  with  Federal  financial  assistance 
where  Oie  head  of  Oie  displacing  agency  de- 
termines Oiat  such  displacement  is  perma- 
nent 

"(B)  The  term  'displaced  person'  does  not 
include— 

"(i)  a  person  who  has  been  determined,  ac- 
cording to  criteria  establislied  by  Oie  head  of 
Oie  lead  agency,  to  be  either  in  unlawful  oc- 
cupancy of  the  displacement  du>eUing  or  to 
have  occupied  tuch  dwdlingfor  the  purpote 
of  obtaining  attittance  under  thit  Act; 


"(ii)  in  any  cote  in  which  the  diaplaeing 
agency  acquires  property  for  a  program  or 
project,  any  person  (other  than  a  person 
who  was  an  occupant  of  tuch  property  at 
Oie  time  it  was  acquired)  wlio  occupies  tuch 
property  on  a  rental  batit  for  a  short  term 
or  a  period  subject  to  termination  when  Oie 
property  is  needed  for  Oie  program  or 
project ". 

(e)  Comparable  Replacement  Dwellino, 
Displacing  Agency,  Lead  Agency,  and  Ap- 
praisal Defined.— Section  101  of  Oie  Uni- 
form Act  (42  U.S.C.  4601)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
paragraphs: 

"(10)  The  term  'comparable  replacement 
dwelling'  means  any  dwelling  Oiat  it  (A) 
decent,  safe,  and  sanitary:  (B)  adequate  in 
size  to  accommodate  Oie  Oixupanta;  IC) 
within  Oie  financial  means  of  Oie  displaced 
person;  (D)  functionally  equivalent;  (E)  in 
an  area  not  subject  to  unreasonable  adverse 
environmental  conditions;  and  (F)  in  a  lo- 
cation generally  not  less  desirable  Oian  Oie 
location  of  the  displaced  person's  dwelling 
with  respect  to  public  utilities,  facilities, 
services,  and  the  displaced  perton  's  place  of 
employment 

"(111  The  term  'displacing  agency'  means 
any  Federal  agency  carrying  out  a  program 
or  project,  and  any  State,  State  agency,  or 
person  carrying  out  a  program  or  project 
with  Federal  financial  assistance,  which 
causes  a  person  to  be  a  displaced  person. 

"(12)  The  term  lead  agency'  means  Oie  De- 
partment of  Transportation. 

"(131  The  term  'appraisal'  means  a  written 
statement  independenUy  and  impartially 
prepared  by  a  qualified  appraiser  setting 
forth  an  opinion  of  defined  value  of  an  ade- 
quately described  property  a*  of  a  specific 
date,  supported  by  Oie  presentation  and 
analysis  of  relevant  market  information. ". 

(f)  Conforming  Amendment.— Section 
101(7)(D)  of  the  Uniform  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
4601(7)(D))  is  amended  by  striking  out  "(a)" 
after  "202". 

SEC.  113.  CERTinCATION. 

Title  I  of  Oie  Uniform  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  at  Oie  end  Oiereof  Oie  following  new 
section: 

"CERTIFICATION 

"Sec.  103.  (a)  Notwithstanding  sections 
210  and  305  of  this  Act,  Oie  head  of  a  Federal 
agency  may  discharge  any  of  his  responsibil- 
ities under  this  Act  try  accepting  a  certifica- 
tion by  a  State  agency  Oiat  it  will  carry  out 
such  responsibility,  if  the  head  of  Oie  lead 
agency  determines  that  such  responsibility 
will  be  carried  out  in  accordance  with  State 
lau)s  which  will  accomplish  Oie  purpose  and 
effect  of  this  Act 

"(b)(1)  The  head  of  the  lead  agency  shall 
issue  regulations  to  carry  out  this  sectioTL 

"(2)  The  head  of  Oie  lead  agency  tliall,  in 
coordination  unth  other  Federal  agencies, 
monitor  from  time  to  time,  and  report  bien- 
nially to  Oie  Congress  on.  State  agency  im- 
plementation of  this  lectiOTL  A  State  agency 
shall  make  ax>aHable  any  information  re- 
quired for  such  purpose 

"(3)  Before  making  a  determination  re- 
garding any  State  law  under  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section,  Oie  head  of  Oie  lead  agency 
shall  provide  interested  parties  with  an  op- 
portunity for  public  review  and  comment 
In  particular,  Oie  head  of  the  lead  agency 
shall  consult  vrith  interested  local  general 
purpose  governments  uHthin  Oie  State  on 
Oie  effects  of  such  State  law  on  Oie  ability  of 
local  governments  to  carry  out  Oieir  reijxm* 
silrilities  under  thia  Act 
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"le)!!)  The  head  of  a  Federal  agency  may 
tPiflUkoM  hia  ossrosol  of  anu  Federal  Anan- 


(1)  by  striking  out  Oie  matter  preceding 
varaaraoh  (1)  and  insertina  in  lieu  thereof 


by  the  owner  of  a  utility  facility  in  connec- 
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"(eJW  The  Ktad  of  a  Federal  agency  may 
wtOUuM  Mm  apprmai  of  any  Federal  flnan- 
etal  atritfawcg  to  or  eontruet  or  cooperative 
mgreeimetU  with  any  ditplacing  agency 
^mmd  by  the  Federal  agency  to  have  Jailed 
to  eawnHy  with  Oie  lawt  described  in  niteec- 
HoK  (ai  of  tkU  metion. 

-fZf  After  eonanitation  with  the  head  of 
Me  lead  agency,  the  head  of  a  Federal 
agency  m/oy  reteind  Ms  acceptance  of  any 
eertifleation  mnder  thit  zection,  in  loftote  or 
in  pari,  if  the  State  agency  failM  to  comply 
with  »»eh  eertifleaiion  or  with  State  laic. ". 
aKCmtaUaAMATmiOFmOMtlGSANDPOUCY. 

Section  201  of  the  Uniform  Act  (42  U.S.C 
4922)  ia  amended  to  read  ai  fbttowa: 

"BeCLdJUTIOM  or  FBOUMaS  AMD  POLICY 

"Sbc  2§J.  faJ  The  Congreu  findt  and  de- 
eteresMot— 

"(1)  diMptaeement  at  a  direct  reMtUt  of  pro- 
gram* or  pnieeta  undertaken  by  a  Federal 
agency  or  witk  Federal  flnancial  auistance 
U  eameed  by  a  number  of  activitie*,  includ- 
ing r^dbOitation,  demolition,  code  enforce- 
ment, and  aeguieiHon; 

"(2)  reloeation  aeeittance  policie*  mutt 
provide  for  fair,  waitorm,  and  evuxtaXAe 
treotmeMt  ofaU  affected  persons; 

"(31  the  ditplaeement  of  butineatet  often 
results  in  their  dosKTc; 

"(41  minimieing  the  advene  impact  of  dit- 
plaeement  i*  emeniial  to  maintaining  the 
economic  and  eocial  well-being  of  communi- 
tieo!  and 

"(SI  implementation  of  tM*  Act  has  result- 
ed in  burdeneome.  inefficient,  and  inconsist- 
ent coevfUanee  requirements  and  proce- 
dure* which  win  be  improved  by  establiah- 
ing  a  lead  agency  and  allowing  for  State  cer- 
tiftcation  and  implementation. 

"(b)  This  title  eateMiihe*  a  uniform,  policy 
for  the  fair  and  ettuitabie  treatment  of  per- 
sona diaplttoed  aa  a  direct  reault  of  programs 
or  protects  undertaken  by  a  Federal  agency 
or  wttft  Federal  financial  aaaiatance.  The 
primary  purpose  of  this  title  is  to  ensure 
that  auOi  persona  shaU  not  suffer  dispropor- 
tionate iniuriea  aa  a  reault  of  programs  and 
projects  designed  for  the  benefit  of  the  public 
as  a  whole  and  to  minimise  the  hardship  of 
diaplaeement  on  au,A  persons. 

"(c)  ttUthe  intent  of  Congreu  that— 

"(1)  Federal  agencies  shall  carry  out  this 
title  in  a  manner  which  minimizes  voaste, 
fraud,  and  mismanagement  and  reduces  un- 
necessary adminiatrative  costs  borne  by 
States  and  State  agencies  in  t>roviding  relo- 
cation cuaiatance; 

"(2)  uniform  procedures  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  rOocation  assistance  shall,  to  the 
maximum  extent  feasible,  assure  Uiat  the 
vninae  circumstances  of  any  displaced 
person  are  taken  into  account  and  that  per- 
sona in  eaaenttaUy  aimilar  circumstances 
are  accorded  equal  treatment  under  this  Act; 

"(3)  the  improvement  of  housing  condi- 
tions of  economically  disadvantaged  per- 
sons  tender  this  title  shall  6e  undertalcen,  to 
the  maximum  extent  feasible,  in  coordina- 
tion with  exiating  Federal,  State,  and  local 
governmental  programs  for  accomplishing 
auch  gottla;  and 

"(4)  the  poiieiea  and  procedures  of  this  Act 
will  be  administered  in  a  manner  which  is 
consistent  with  fair  housing  requirements 
and  whiiOi  aaaurea  ail  persons  their  rights 
wader  title  VIU  of  the  Act  of  AprU  11,  1968 
(P.L.  90-234),  commonly  known  as  the  Civil 
RighU  Act  of  1993.  and  title  VI  of  the  CivU 
Rights  Act  of  1994.". 
SEC  Ml  MOnm  AND  WSLATSD  EXnNSES. 

(a)  BoaiHEas  RxESTABLamtENT  Fxpbmsbs.— 
Section  202(a)  of  the  Uniform  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
4922(a))  ia  amended— 


(1)  by  striking  out  the  matter  preceding 
paragmph  (1)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
ttie  following: 

"(a)  Whenever  a  program  or  project  to  be 
UTtdertaken  by  a  displacing  agency  will 
result  in  the  displacement  of  any  person,  the 
head  of  the  displacing  agency  shaU  provide 
for  Die  payment  to  the  displaced  person 
Of-": 

(2)  by  strildng  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  12); 

(3)  by  strHcirig  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragmph  (3)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
";  aTid";  and 

14)  by  adding  at  Die  end  thereof  the  foUotD- 
ing: 

"(4)  actual  reasonable  expenses  necessary 
to  reestablish  a  displaced  farm,  nonprofit 
organiaation,  or  small  business  at  its  new 
site,  inU  not  to  exceed  310,000. ". 

(b)  Alternative  RxsmENTLU.  Allowance.— 
Section  202(b)  of  Die  Uniform  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
4622(b))  is  amended  by  striking  out  all  that 
follows  "may  recetre"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "an  expense  and  dislocation  allow- 
ance. Which  shall  be  determined  according 
to  a  scheduie  establialied  by  the  head  of  the 
lead  agency. ". 

(C>  AtTERNATTVE  BUSINESS  ALLOWANCE.— Sec- 
tion 292(c)  of  the  Uniform  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
4622(c))  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(c)  Any  displaced  person  eligible  for  pay- 
ments under  sulaection  (a)  of  this  section 
who  is  displaced  from  Die  person's  place  of 
business  or  farm  operation  and  who  is  eligi- 
ble under  criteria  established  by  Die  head  of 
the  lead  agency  may  elect  to  accept  Die  pay- 
ment authorized  by  this  subsection  in  lieu  of 
Die  payment  authorized  by  sul)section  (a)  of 
this  setUUm.  Such  payment  shall  consist  of  a 
fixed  payment  in  an  amount  to  6e  deter- 
mined according  to  criteria  established  by 
Die  head  of  Die  lead  agency,  except  that  such 
payment  shall  not  be  less  than  31,000  nor 
more  than  320,000.  A  person  whose  sole  busi- 
ness at  Die  displacement  dioelling  is  Die 
rental  of  such  property  to  oDiers  shall  not 
Qualify  for  a  payment  under  this  subsec- 
tion. ". 

(dJ  Certain  Utility  Relocation  Ex- 
PENSES.~-Section  202  of  Die  Uniform  Act  142 
U.S.C.  4622)  is  amended  by  adding  at  Die 
end  thareof  Oie  following  new  subsection: 

"(d)(1)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  by 
Federal  law— 

"(A)  if  a  program  or  project  (i)  which  is 
undertalcen  by  a  displacing  agency,  and  (ii) 
Die  purpose  of  which  is  not  to  relocate  or  re- 
construct any  utility  facility,  results  in  the 
relocation  of  a  utility  facility; 

"(B)  if  Die  oumer  of  Die  utility  facility 
which  is  being  relocated  under  such  pro- 
gram or  project  has  entered  into,  with  Die 
State  or  local  government  on  whose  proper- 
ty, easement,  or  right-of-way  such  facility  is 
located,  a  franchise  or  similar  agreement 
vHth  respect  to  Die  use  of  such  property, 
easement,  or  right-of-way;  and 

"(C)  if  Die  relocation  of  such  facility  re- 
sults in  such  owner  incurring  an  extraordi- 
nary cost  in  connection  vnth  such  reloca- 
tion; 

Die  di^lacing  agency  may,  in  accordance 
with  such  regulations  as  Die  head  of  Die  lead 
agency  may  issue,  provide  to  such  owner  a 
relocation  payment  which  may  not  exceed 
Die  amount  of  such  extraordinary  cost  (less 
any  increase  in  Die  value  of  Die  new  utility 
facility  above  Die  value  of  the  old  utility  fa- 
cility and  less  any  salvage  value  derived 
from  Die  old  utility  facility). 

"(2)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
term— 

"(A)  'extraordinary  cost  in  connection 
with  a  relocation'  means  any  cost  incurred 


by  the  owner  of  a  utility  facility  in  connec- 
tion with  relocation  of  such  facility  which  is 
determined  by  the  head  of  the  displacing 
agency,  under  such  regulations  <u  the  head 
of  Die  lead  agency  shaU  issue— 

"(i)  to  be  a  non-routine  relocation  ex- 
pense; 

"(ii)  to  iH  a  cost  such  owner  ordinarily 
does  not  iruUude  in  its  annual  budget  as  an 
expense  of  operation;  and 

"(Hi)  to  meet  such  other  requirements  as 
Die  lead  agency  may  prescribe  in  such  regu- 
lations; and 

"(B)  'utility  facility' means— 

"(i)  any  ^ectric,  gas,  water,  steam  power, 
or  materiala  transmission  or  distribution 
system; 

"(ii)  any  transportation  system; 

"(Hi)  any  communications  system  (includ- 
ing caMe  television);  and 

"(iv)  any  fixtures,  equipment,  or  other 
property  associated  loith  Die  operation, 
maintenance,  or  repair  of  any  such  system; 

located  on  property  which  is  owned  by  a 
State  or  local  government  or  over  which  a 
State  or  tocei  government  has  an  easement 
or  right-of-way.  A  utility  facility  may  be 
publicly,  privately,  or  cooperatively 
owned. ". 

SEC.  4tS.  RBPUCEMENT  HOVSING  FOR  HOUEOWNER. 

Section  293(a)  of  the  Uniform  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  4623(a))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  strUcing  out  "Federal"  in  the  por- 
tion of  paragraph  (1)  preceding  sutipara- 
graph  (A)  and  inserting  in  lieu  Diereof  "dis- 
placing"; 

(2)  by  strUting  out  "315,000"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  Diereof  "322,500"; 

(3)  by  striking  out  "acquired  by"  and  all 
that  follows  through  "Die  additional  pay- 
ment "  in  paragraph  (1)(A)  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "acquired  by  Die  displacing 
agency,  equals  Die  reasonable  cost  of  a  com- 
parable replacement  dioelling. "; 

(4)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (1)(B)  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  Die  following: 

"(B)  The  amount,  if  any,  which  will  com- 
pensate such  displaced  person  for  any  in- 
creased interest  costs  and  other  debt  service 
costs  which  such  person  is  required  to  pay 
for  financing  the  acquisition  of  any  such 
comparable  replacement  dwelling.  Such 
amount  shall  be  paid  only  if  Die  dwelling  ac- 
quired by  Die  displacing  agency  was  encum- 
bered by  a  bona  fide  mortgage  which  was  a 
valid  lien  on  such  dwelling  for  not  less  than 
180  days  immediately  prior  to  Die  initiation 
of  negotiations  for  Die  acquisition  of  such 
dwelling. ";  and 

(5)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (2)  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  Die  following: 

"(2)  The  additional  payment  authorized 
by  this  section  shall  lie  made  only  to  a  dis- 
placed person  who  purchases  and  occupies  a 
decent,  safi,  and  sanitary  replacement 
dwelling  wiUiin  one  year  after  Die  date  on 
which  such  person  receives  final  payment 
from  Die  displacing  agency  for  Die  acquired 
dwelling  or  Vie  date  on  which  Die  displacing 
agency's  obKgation  under  section  20S(c)(3) 
of  this  Act  ia  met,  whichever  is  later,  except 
that  Die  displacing  agency  may  extend  such 
period  for  good  cause.  If  such  period  is  ex- 
tended. Die  payment  under  this  section  shall 
be  based  on  Die  costs  of  relocating  the 
person  to  a  comparable  replacement  dwell- 
ing within  one  year  of  such  date. ". 

SEC.    407.    KBPLACEMENT  HOUSING   FOR    TENANTS 
AND  CERTAIN  OTHERS. 

Section  204  of  the  Uniform  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
4624)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
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"REPLACEMENT  HOUSINO  FOR  TENANTS  AND 
CERTAIN  OTHERS 

"Sec  204.  (a)  In  addition  to  amounts  oth- 
erwise authorized  by  this  title,  the  head  of  a 
displacing  agency  shaU  maJce  a  payment  to 
or  for  any  displaced  person  displaced  from 
any  dwelling  not  eligible  to  receive  a  pay- 
ment under  section  203  which  dioelling  was 
actually  and  lawfully  occupied  by  such  dis- 
placed person  for  jiot  less  Dian  ninety  days 
immediately  prior  to  (1)  Die  initiation  of  ne- 
gotiations for  acquisition  of  such  dwelling, 
or  (2)  in  any  case  in  which  displacement  is 
not  a  direct  result  of  acquisition,  such  oDier 
event  as  Die  head  of  Die  lead  agency  shaU 
prescribe.  Such  payment  shall  consist  of  the 
amount  necessary  to  enable  such  person  to 
lease  or  rent  for  a  period  not  to  exceed  42 
months,  a  comparable  replacement  dwelling, 
but  not  to  exceed  35,250.  At  Die  discretion  of 
Die  head  of  Die  displacing  agency,  a  pay- 
ment under  this  subsection  may  be  made  in 
periodic  installments.  Computation  of  a 
payment  under  this  subsection  to  a  low- 
income  displaced  person  for  a  comparable 
replacement  dwelling  shaU  take  into  ac- 
count such  person's  income. 

"(bt  Any  j>erson  eligible  for  a  payment 
under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  may 
elect  to  apply  such  payment  to  a  down  pay- 
ment on,  and  other  incidental  expenses  pur- 
suant to.  Die  purchase  of  a  decent,  safe,  and 
sanitary  replacement  dwelling.  Any  such 
person  may,  at  Die  discretion  of  Die  head  of 
Die  displacing  agency,  be  eligible  under  this 
subsection  for  Die  maximum  payment  al- 
lowed under  subsection  (a),  except  that,  in 
Die  case  of  a  displaced  homeowner  who  has 
owned  and  occupied  Die  displacement  dwell- 
ing for  at  least  90  days  but  not  more  than 
180  days  immediately  prior  to  Die  initiation 
of  negotiations  for  Die  acquisition  of  such 
dwelling,  such  payment  shall  not  exceed  Die 
payment  such  person  would  oUierwise  have 
received  under  section  203(a)  of  this  Act  had 
Die  person  owned  and  occupied  Die  displace- 
ment dwelling  180  days  immediately  prior 
to  Die  initiation  of  such  negotiations.". 

SBC.  4W.  RELOCATION  PLANNING,  ASSISTANCE  CO- 
ORDINATION. AND  ADVISORY  SERV. 
ICES 

Section  205  of  Die  Uniform  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
4625)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"RELOCATION  PLANNING,  ASSISTANCE 
COORDINATION,  AND  ADVISORY  SERVICES 

"Sec.  205.  (a)  Programs  or  projects  under- 
taken by  a  Federal  agency  or  icith  Federal  fi- 
nancial assistance  shall  be  planned  in  a 
manner  that  (1)  recognizes,  at  an  early  stage 
in  the  planning  of  such  programs  or  projects 
and  before  Die  commencement  of  any  ac- 
tions which  will  cause  displacements,  Die 
problems  associated  with  the  displacement 
of  individuals,  families,  businesses,  and 
farm  operations,  and  (2)  provides  for  the 
resolution  of  such  problems  in  order  to  min- 
imize adverse  impacts  on  displaced  persons 
and  to  expedite  program  or  project  advance- 
ment and  completion. 

"(b)  The  heaA  of  any  displacing  agency 
shall  ensure  that  the  relocation  assistance 
advisory  services  described  in  subsection  (c) 
of  this  section  are  made  available  to  all  per- 
sons displaced  by  such  agency.  If  such 
agency  head  determines  that  any  person  oc- 
cupying property  immediately  adjacent  to 
the  property  where  Die  displacing  activity 
occurs  is  caused  substantial  economic 
injury  as  a  result  thereof,  the  agency  head 
may  make  available  to  such  person  such  ad- 
visory services. 

"(c)  Each  relocation  assistance  advisory 
program  required  by  sutuection  (b)  of  this 
section  shall  include  such  measures,  facili- 


ties, or  services  <u  may  be  necessary  or  ap- 
propriate in  order  to— 

"(1)  determine,  and  make  timely  recom- 
mendations on,  the  needs  and  preferences,  if 
any,  of  displaced  persons  for  relocation  as- 
sistance; 

"(2)  provide  current  and  continuing  infor- 
mation on  Die  availability,  sales  prices,  and 
rental  charges  of  comparable  replacement 
dwellings  for  displaced  homeowners  and 
tenants  and  suitable  locations  for  businesses 
and  farm  operations; 

"(3)  assure  that  a  person  shall  not  be  re- 
quired to  move  from  a  dwelling  unless  Die 
person  has  had  a  reasonable  opportunity  to 
relocate  to  a  comparable  replacement  dwell- 
ing, except  in  the  case  of— 

"(A)  a  major  disaster  as  defined  in  section 
102(2)  of  the  DUaster  Relief  Act  of  1974; 

"(B)  a  national  emergency  declared  by  Die 
President;  or 

"(C)  any  other  emergency  which  requires 
Die  person  to  move  immediately  from  Die 
dioelling  because  continued  occupancy  of 
such  dioelling  by  such  person  constitutes  a 
substantial  danger  to  the  health  or  safety  of 
such  person; 

"(4)  assist  a  person  displaced  from  a  Irusi- 
ness  or  farm  operation  in  obtaining  and  be- 
coTning  established  in  a  suitable  replace- 
ment location; 

"(5)  supply  (A)  information  concerning 
other  Federal  and  State  programs  which 
may  be  of  assistance  to  displaced  persons, 
and  (B)  technical  assistance  to  such  persons 
in  applying  for  assistance  under  such  pro- 
grams; and 

"(6)  provide  other  advisory  services  to  dis- 
placed persons  in  order  to  minimize  hard- 
ships to  such  persons  in  adjusting  to  reloca- 
tion. 

"(d)  The  head  of  a  displacing  agency  shall 
coordinate  Die  relocation  activities  per- 
formed by  such  agency  with  other  Federal, 
state,  or  local  governmental  action^  in  Uu: 
community  which  could  affect  the  efficient 
and  effective  delivery  of  relocation  assist- 
aTice  and  related  services. 

"(e)  Whenever  two  or  more  Federal  agen- 
cies provide  financial  assistance  to  a  dis- 
placing agency  other  than  a  Federal  agency, 
to  implement  functionally  or  geographically 
related  activities  which  will  result  in  Die 
displacement  of  a  person,  the  heads  of  such 
Federal  agencies  may  agree  that  Die  proce- 
dures of  one  of  such  agencies  shall  be  uti- 
lized to  implement  this  title  with  respect  to 
such  activities.  If  such  agreement  cannot  be 
reached,  then  the  head  of  the  lead  agency 
shall  designate  one  of  such  agencies  as  the 
agency  whose  procedures  shall  be  utilized  to 
implement  this  title  with  respect  to  such  ac- 
tivities. Such  related  activities  shall  consti- 
tute a  single  program  or  project  for  purposes 
of  this  Act 

"(f)  NotwiDistanding  section  101(6)  of  this 
Act,  in  any  case  in  which  a  displacing 
agency  acquires  property  for  a  program  or 
project,  any  person  who  occupies  such  prop- 
erty on  a  rental  basis  for  a  short  term  or  a 
period  sut>ject  to  termination  when  Die 
property  is  needed  for  Die  program  or 
project  shall  be  eligible  for  advisory  services 
to  the  extent  determined  by  the  displcuHng 
agency. ". 

SEC.    4$$.    HOUSING    REPLACEMENT   BY    FEDERAL 
AGENCY  AS  LAST  RESORT. 

Section  206  of  the  Uniform  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
4626)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"HOUSINO  REPLACEMENT  BY  FEDERAL  AOEMCY  AS 
LAST  RESORT 

"Sec.  206.  (a)  If  a  program  or  project  un- 
dertaken by  a  Federal  agency  or  toith  Feder- 
al financial  assistance  cannot  proceed  on  a 


timely  basis  because  comparable  replace- 
ment dwellings  are  not  available,  and  the 
head  of  Die  displacing  agency  determine* 
that  such  dwellings  cannot  otherwise  be 
made  available,  the  head  of  the  diaplacing 
agency  may  take  such  action  as  is  neee**ary 
or  appropriate  to  provide  such  dwellings  by 
use  of  funds  authorized  for  such  project  The 
head  of  Die  disftlacijig  agency  may  use  this 
section  to  exceed  Die  maximum  amounts 
which  may  be  paid  under  sections  203  and 
204  on  a  case-by-caae  ba*is  for  good  cause  as 
determined  in  accordance  with  such  regula- 
tions as  the  head  of  the  lead  agency  shall 
issue. 

"(b)  No  person  sticUl  be  required  to  move 
from  his  dwelling  on  account  of  any  pro- 
gram or  project  undertaken  by  a  Federal 
agency  or  toith  Federal  financial  assistance, 
unless  Die  head  of  Die  displacing  agency  is 
satisfied  Diat  comparable  replacement  hous- 
ing is  available  to  such  person. ". 
SEC.  41$.  ASSURANCES 

Section  210  of  Die  Uniform  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
4630)  is  amended  by  striking  out  "State 
agency"  Die  first  place  it  appears  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  Diereof  "displacing  agency  (other 
Dian  a  Federal  agency)";  by  striking  out 
"State  agency"  Die  second  place  it  appears 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "displacing 
agency":  and  by  striking  out  "decent  safe, 
and  sanitary"  in  paragraph  (3)  and  inaert- 
ing  in  lieu  Diereof  "comporable". 
SBC.  411.  FEDERAL  SHARE  OF  COSTS. 

fa)  General  Rule.— Section  211(a)  of  the 
Uniform  Act  (42  U.S.C.  4631(a))  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  The  cost  to  a  displacing  agency  of 
providing  payments  and  assistance  under 
this  title  and  title  III  of  this  Act  shall  be  in- 
cluded as  part  of  the  cost  of  a  program  or 
project  undertaken  by  a  Federal  agency  or 
With  Federal  financial  assistance  A  displac- 
ing agency,  oDier  t)ian  a  Federal  agency, 
shall  be  eligible  for  Federal  financial  assist- 
ance with  respect  to  such  payments  and  as- 
sistance in  Die  same  manner  and  to  the 
same  extent  as  other  program  or  project 
costs. ". 

(b)  LiMiTATTON.— Section  211(b)  of  the  Uni- 
form Act  (42  U.S.C.  4631(b))  t»  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(b)  No  payment  or  assistance  under  this 
title  or  title  III  of  this  Act  shall  be  required 
to  be  made  to  any  person  or  ijicluded  as  a 
program  or  project  cost  under  this  section,  if 
such  person  receives  a  payment  required  by 
Federal,  State,  or  local  law  which  is  deter- 
mined by  Die  head  of  the  Federal  agency  to 
have  substantially  the  same  purpose  and 
effect  as  such  payment  under  this  section. ". 
SEC.  411  DITIBS  OF  LEAD  AGENCY. 

Section  213  of  Die  Uniform  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
4633)  is  amendea  to  read  as  follows: 

"DUTIES  or  LEAD  AGENCY 

"Sec.  213.  (a)  The  head  of  the  lead  agency 
ShaU- 

"(1)  develop,  publish,  and  issue,  with  the 
active  participation  of  the  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Uri>an  Development  and  the 
heads  of  oDier  Federal  agencies  responsible 
for  funding  relocation  and  acquisition  ac- 
tions, and  in  coordination  with  State  and 
local  governments,  such  regulations  as  may 
be  necessary  to  <Mrry  out  this  Act; 

"(2)  ensure  that  relocation  assistance  ac- 
tivities under  this  Act  are  coordinated  with 
low-income  housing  assistance  programs  or 
projects  by  a  Federal  agency  or  a  State  or 
State  agency  with  Federal  financial  assist- 
ance; 

"(3)  monitor,  in  coordination  with  other 
Federal  agencies,  the  implementation  and 
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compensation  paid  therefor  to  a  Federal 
aaencm.  as  such  person  shall  determine. ". 


before  it*  redeaignation  by  section  1703(e)(1) 
Of  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1989). 
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tmtbnamttU  of  OtU  Act  and  report  to  the 
Comgnu,  w  appropriate,  on  any  major 
ianmorpnMemawUh  reepect  to  any  policv 
orolkmrpnnMomafOtiMAeUani 

"^4*  peifarm  me*  other  duMet  a$  may  be 
■wniMiy  to  emrm  ami  tM*  Act 

"(bl  The  head  of  the  lead  aoency  i*  author- 
ieed  to  iatme  raeh  nmUatUnu  and  eetablUh 
auek  pmeedmru  as  he  may  determine  to  be 
mwenittrw  to  aatmre— 

"(tJ  flkot  the  pa^mentM  and  aetietance  av- 
Ikortaei  tptMaAet  ahaU  be  adminUtered  in 
a  manner  wktA  ia  fidr  and  reaeonabU  and 
aa  untform  a*  praeHeable; 

"t2>  Otat  a  diaplaeed  penon  %oho  moKes 
proper  appHeatlon  for  a  payment  avthor- 
iaed  for  aweh  penon  by  thi*  title  ihall  be 
paid  promofttg  after  a  move  or,  in  tiardship 
fafff  be  paid  in  advance!  and 

"(if  UuU  any  aggrieved  perton  may  have 
hie  appUeaUon  reviewed  by  the  head  of  the 
Federal  agency  having  anthority  over  the 
aggUeaUe  program  or  pnjeet  or,  in  the  case 
of  a  program  or  proieet  receiving  Federal  fi- 
nancial aaaittance.  by  the  SttUe  agency 
having  authority  over  tneh  program  or 
project  or  the  Federal  agency  having  author- 
ity over  racft  program  or  project  if  there  is 
no  each  State  agency. 

"(e)  The  fcgnloMon*  and  procedures  issued 
punaoMt  to  this  section  shall  apply  to  the 
Tennessee  FaiZey  Authority  only  with  re- 
spect to  rOoeaHon  assistance  under  this 
tiOe  and  tUle  L". 

SMC  4IS.  ^Ananrrs  IMDKM  OTBEM LAWS. 

Section  il$  of  the  Uniform  Act  (42  V.S.C. 
4S3$f  is  amended  by  injerting  after  "Federal 
law"  the  fttOoiwlng:  "(except  for  any  Federal 
law  providing  low-income  housing  assist- 
ance)". 
ate  414.  ntAMSfut  OF  statnvs  pkopekty. 

Section  21»  of  the  Uniform  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
4939)  i*  amended  by  inserting  "net"  after 
"aU". 

ate  4lt  MEPKAIS. 

Sections  214.  217.  and  219  of  the  Uniform 
Act  (42  U.sa  4934  and  4937)  are  hereby  re- 
pealed. 

ate  4H.  tmiFotm  nucr  on  meal  ntoPEKrr  ac- 
gutamoN  pmacticks. 

(a)  Waive*  or  Apfkaisal.— Section  301(2) 
of  the  Unifbrm  Act  (42  U.S.C.  4951(2))  ia 
amended  by  ineerting  before  the  period  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following:  ",  except  ttuit 
the  head  of  the  lead  agency  may  prescribe  a 
procedure  to  waive  the  appraiscU  in  cases 
inoofoing  the  acgwitition  by  sale  or  dona- 
tion of  property  with  a  low  fair  market 
value". 

(b)  AcQtnsmOM  or  Umscohomjc  Remnamt.— 
SeetUm  301(9)  of  the  Uniform  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
4951  (9))  ia  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(9)  IS  the  acgitMtton  q^  oniy  a  portion  of 
a  property  would  leave  the  owner  with  an 
uneconomic  remnant,  the  /t^a4t  of  the  Feder- 
al agency  concerned  shaU  offer  to  accruire 
that  remnant  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act, 
on  nneconomfc  remnant  is  a  parcel  of  real 
property  in  tohich  the  owner  is  left  loith  an 
interest  after  the  partial  acguisition  of  the 
owners  property  and  which  the  head  of  the 
Federal  agency  concerned  lias  determined 
has  little  or  no  value  or  utility  to  the 
owner.". 

(e)  DoMATtoss.— Section  301  of  the  Uni- 
form Act  (42  U.S.C.  4951)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

"(19)  A  penon  whose  real  property  is  being 
aeguired  in  aoconlance  loith  this  title  may, 
after  the  person  has  been  fully  informed  of 
Ma  right  to  receive  just  eomperuation  for 
nteh  property,  donate  ntch  property,  and 
part  thereof,  any  interest  therein,  or  any 


compensation  paid  therefor  to  a  Federal 
agenc%  as  such  person  shall  determine. ". 

SEC  4lt  ASSVKANCES. 

Sectkm  30S  of  the  Uniform  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
4955)  is  amended  by  inserting  "(a)"  after 
"Sec  tOS.",  try  strilcing  out  "a  State  agency" 
the  first  place  it  appears  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "an  acquiring  agency",  by  strik- 
ing out  "State  agency"  the  second  place  it 
appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  Uiereof  "ac- 
guiring  agency",  and  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsectiorv 

"(b)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
'acguiring  agency'  means— 

"(1)  a  State  agency  (as  defined  in  section 
101(3)1  uOiich  has  the  authority  to  acguire 
property  by  eminent  domain  under  State 
law,  and 

"(2)  a  State  agency  or  person  which  does 
not  have  such  auOiority,  to  Oie  extent  pro- 
vided by  the  head  of  Oie  lead  agency  by  regu- 
lation." 

SEC  4ia  EFFECTIVE  DATE. 

The  amendment  made  by  section  412  of 
this  title  (to  the  extent  such  amendment  pre- 
scribes auOiority  to  develop,  publish,  and 
issue  regulations)  shall  talce  effect  on  Oie 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  title.  This  title 
and  the  amendments  made  by  this  title 
(other  Oian  the  amendment  made  by  section 
412  to  such  extent)  shall  take  effect  on  the  ef- 
fective date  provided  in  such  regulations  but 
not  later  than  2  years  after  such  dale  of  en- 
actment 

Tins  V—HIGHWA  Y  REVENUE  ACT  OF  1987 
SEC  SSI  SHORT  TITLE 

This  title  may  be  cited  as  the  "Highway 
Revenue  Act  of  1987". 

SEC  Sm.  i-YEAR  EXTENSION  OF  HIGHWAY  TRUST 
FUND  TAXES  AND  RELATED  EXEMP- 
TIONS. 

(a)  Extension  of  Taxes.— The  following 
proviiions  of  Oie  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1986  are  each  amended  by  strHcing  out 
"1988"  each  place  it  appears  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "1993": 

(1)  Section  4041(a)(3)  (relating  to  special 
fuels  tux). 

(2)  Section  4051(c)  (relating  to  tax  on 
heavy  trucks  and  trailers  sold  at  retail). 

(3)  Section  4071(d)  (relating  to  tax  on  tires 
and  tread  rubl>er). 

(4)  Section  4081(e)(1)  (as  amended  by  Oie 
Tax  Heform  Act  of  1986  and  section 
521(aMl)(B)  of  the  Superfund  Revenue  Act 
of  1989). 

(5)  Sections  4481(e).  4482(c)(4),  and 
4482(d)  (relating  to  highway  use  tax). 

(b)  Extension  or  Exemptions,  Etc.— The 
foUovjing  provisions  of  Oie  Internal  Reve- 
nue Cbde  of  1986  are  each  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "1988"  each  place  it  appears  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "1993": 

(1)  Section  4041(b)(2)(C)  (relating  to 
guali/led  meOianol  and  eOianol  fuel). 

(2)  Section  4041(f)(3)  (relating  to  exemp- 
tion fOr  farm  use). 

(3)  Section  4041(g)  (relating  to  other  ex- 
emptions). 

(4)  Section  4221(a)  (relating  to  certain 
tax-free  sales). 

(5)  Section  4483(f)  (relating  to  termina- 
tion of  exemptions  for  highway  use  tax). 

(6)  Section  6420(h)  (relating  to  gasoline 
used  on  farms). 

(7)  Section  6421(h)  (relating  to  tax  on  gas- 
oline used  for  certain  nonhighway  purposes 
or  by  local  transit  systems)  (as  in  effect 
before  its  redesignation  by  section  1703(c)  of 
Oie  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1986). 

(8)  Section  6427(g)(S)  (relating  to  advance 
repayment  of  increased  diesel  fuel  tax). 

(9)  Section  6427(m)  (relating  to  fuels  not 
used  for   taxable   purposes)    (as    in    effect 


before  its  redesignation  by  section  1703(e)(1) 
Of  the  Tax  Heform  Act  of  1989). 

(c)  ExTWM$toN  OF  Reduced  Rates  or  Tax  on 
Fuels  ComtamiQ  Alcohol.— 

(1)  Paragraph  (3)  of  section  4041(k)  of 
such  Code  (relating  to  fuels  containing  alco- 
fiol)  is  amended  by  striking  out  "December 
31,  1992"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Sep- 
tember 30, 1993". 

(2)  Paragraph  (4)  of  section  4081(c)  of 
suc/i  C:ode  Irelating  to  gasoline  mixed  with 
alcohol),  as  amended  by  the  Tax  Reform  Act 
of  1989,  is  amended  by  striking  out  "Decem- 
ber 31,  1992"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"September  30,  1993". 

(d)  Other  Provisions.— 

(1)  Floor  stoces  RErvNos.—Paragraph  (1) 
of  section  64 12(a)  of  such  Code  (relating  to 
floor  stocks  refunds)  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "1988"  each  place  it  ap- 
pears and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "1993", 
and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "1989"  each  place  it 
appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "1994". 

(2)  iNSTAldJtENT  PAYMENTS  OP  HIOHWAY  USE 

TAX.— Paragraph  (2)  of  section  6156(e)  of 
such  Code  (relating  to  installment  payments 
of  tax  on  use  of  highway  motor  vehicles)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "1988"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "1993". 

SEC  SSS.  S-YSAR  EXTENSION  OF  HIGHWAY  TRUST 
FUND. 

(a)  In  GEmtAL.— Subsections  (b),  (c),  and 
(e)  of  sectign  9503  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
C^ode  of  1986  (relating  to  Highway  TYust 
Fund)  are  each  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "1988"  each  place  it  ap- 
pears and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "1993", 
and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "1989"  each  place  it  ap- 
pears and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "1994". 

(b)  Expenditures  From  Hiohway  Trust 
Fund.— Paragraph  (1)  of  section  9503(c)  of 
such  Code  (relating  to  expenditures  from 
Highway  TVust  Fund)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "or"  at  the  end  of  subparagraph  (B) 
and  by  strVdng  out  subparagraph  (C)  and 
inserting  in  lieu  (hereof  the  following: 

"(C)  auOiorized  to  be  paid  out  of  Oie  High- 
way TYust  Fund  under  Oie  Surface  Trans- 
portation and  Uniform  Relocation  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1987,  or 

"(D)  hereafter  authorized  by  a  law  which 
does  not  authorize  Oie  expenditure  out  of  the 
Highway  TYust  Fund  of  any  amount  for  a 
general  purpose  not  covered  by  subpara- 
graph (A),  IB),  or  (C)  as  in  effect  on  Oie  date 
of  the  enactment  of  the  Surface  Transporta- 
tion and  Utiiform  Relocation  Assistance  Act 
of  1987." 

(c)  CoNrORMiNO  Amendments  to  Land  and 
Water  Conservation  Fund.— Subsection  (b) 
of  section  ZOl  of  the  Land  and  Water  Con- 
servation Fund  Act  of  1965  (16  U.S.C.  4601- 
11)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "1988"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "1993",  and 

(2)  by  strVcing  out  ''1989"  each  place  it  ap- 
pears and  inserting  in  lieu  Oiereof  "1994". 

SEC.  St4.  CERTAIN  TRANSFERS  FROM  HIGHWAY 
TRUST  FUND  TO  BE  MADE  PROPOR- 
TIONATELY FROM  mass  TRANSIT  AC- 
COUNT. 

Subsection  (e)  of  section  9503  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1986  (relating  to  estab- 
lishment of  Mass  Transit  Account)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  Oiereof  Oie 
following  riew  paragraph 

"(5)  Portion  or  certain  TRANsrsRS  to  be 

MADE  FROM  ACCOUNT.— 

"(A)  In  oeneral.— Transfers  under  para- 
graphs (2),  (3),  and  (4)  of  subsection  (c)  shall 
be  borne  by  the  Highway  Account  and  the 
Mass  Trartsit  Account  in  proportion  to  Oie 
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reipectioe  revenues  transferred  under  this 
section  to  the  Highway  Account  (after  Oie 
application  of  paragraph  (2))  and  Oie  Mass 
Transit  Account;  except  that  any  such  trans- 
fers to  the  extent  attributable  to  section 
6427(g)  shall  t>e  borne  only  by  Oie  Highway 
Account 

"(B)  Hiohway  account.— For  purposes  of 
subparagraph  (A),  the  term  'Highway  Ac- 
count' means  the  portion  of  Oie  Highway 
Trust  Fund  which  is  not  the  Mass  Transit 
Account " 

SEC  SSS.   treatment  OF  LONG-TERM  LESSORS  OF 
HE  A  VY  TRUCKS  AND  TRAILERS. 

(a)  Initial  Tax  Not  Imposed  on  Sale  to 
Long-Term  Lessors.— Paragraph  (1)  of  sec- 
tion 4052(a)  of  Oie  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1986  (defining  first  retail  sale)  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "oOier  Oian  for  resale"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "other  Oian  for 
resale  or  leasing  in  a  long-term  lease". 

(b>  Constructive  Sales  Price  in  the  Case 
or  Long-Term  Lease.— Subsection  (b)  of  sec- 
tion 4052  of  such  Code  (defining  price)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  Oie  end  Oiereof  Oie 
following  new  paragraph 

"(3)  Long-term  LEASE.— 

"(A)  In  GENERAL.— In  Oie  case  of  any  long- 
term  lease  of  on  article  which  is  treated  as 
Oie  first  retail  sale  of  svrh  article,  the  tax 
under  this  subchapter  shaU  be  computed  on 
a  price  egual  to— 

"(i)  the  sum  of— 

"(I)  the  price  (determined  under  this  sub- 
chapter but  without  regard  to  paragraph 
(4))  at  which  such  article  was  sold  to  Oie 
lessor,  and 

"(II)  Oie  cost  of  any  parts  and  accessoriea 
installed  by  Die  lessor  on  such  article  before 
the  first  use  by  Oie  lessee  or  leased  in  con- 
nection with  such  long-term  lease,  plus 

"(ii)  an  amount  equal  to  the  presumed 
markup  percentage  of  the  sum  described  in 
clause  (i). 

"(B)  Presumed  markup  PERCENTAOE.-For 
purposes  of  subparagraph  (A),  the  term  'pre- 
sumed markup  percentage'  means  the  aver- 
age markup  percentage  of  retailers  of  arti- 
cles of  Oie  type  involved,  as  determined  by 
the  Secretary. 

"(C)  Exceptions  under  regulations.— To 
Oie  extent  provided  in  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  Oie  Secretary,  subparagraph  (A) 
sliall  not  apply  to  specified  types  of  leases 
where  its  application  is  not  necessary  to 
carry  out  Oie  purposes  of  this  subsection. " 

(c)  Long-Term  Lease  Defined.— Section 
4052  of  such  Code  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  Oie  following  new  subsection: 

"(f)  Long-Term  Lease.— For  purposes  of 
this  sectiuTi,  the  term  "long-term  lease' 
means  any  lease  with  a  term  of  1  year  or 
more.  In  determining  a  lease  term  for  pur- 
poses of  Oie  preceding  sentence.  Oie  rules  of 
section  168(i)(3KA)  shall  apply." 

(d)  ErrscnvE  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  loith  respect 
to  articles  sold  by  the  manufacturer,  produc- 
er, or  importer  on  or  after  Oie  1st  day  of  Oie 
1st  calendar  quarter  which  begins  more  than 
90  days  after  the  date  of  Oie  enactment  of 
this  Act 

SEC   sat.  determination  OF  PRICE   WHERE  TAX 
PAID  BY  MANUFACTURER. 

(a)  In  General.— Subsection  (b)  of  section 
4052  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986 
(defining  price)  is  amended  by  adding  at  Oie 
end  thereof  the  following  new  paragraph.' 

"(4)  Special  rule  where  tax  paid  by  manu- 
facturer, PRODUCER,  OR  IMPORTER.— 

"(A)  In  general. — In  any  case  where  Oie 
manufacturer,  producer,  or  importer  of  any 
article  (or  a  related  person)  is  liable  for  tax 
imposed  by  this  subchapter  with  respect  to 


such  article,  the  tax  under  this  subcltapter 
shall  be  computed  on  a  price  equal  to  the 
sum  of— 

"(i)  Oie  price  which  would  (but  for  this 
paragraph)  be  determined  under  this  sub- 
chapter, plus 

"(ii)  the  product  of  Oie  price  referred  to  in 
clause  (i)  and  Oie  presumed  markup  percent- 
age determined  urider  paragraph  (3)(B). 

"(B)  Related  person.— For  purposes  of 
this  panigrap/i— 

"ti)  In  general.— Except  as  provided  in 
clause  (ii),  Oie  term  'related  person'  means 
any  person  who  is  a  member  of  Oie  same 
controlled  group  furithin  the  meaning  of  sec- 
tion 5061  (e)(3))  as  the  manufacturer,  pro- 
ducer, or  importer. 

"(ii)  Exception  for  retail  establish- 
ment.—To  the  extent  provided  in  regulations 
prescribed  by  Oie  Secretary,  a  person  sliall 
not  be  treated  as  a  related  person  unth  re- 
spect to  Oie  sale  of  any  article  if  such  article 
is  sold  through  a  permanent  retail  establish- 
ment in  Oie  normal  course  of  Oie  trade  or 
business  of  being  a  retailer. " 

(b)  ErFEcnvE  Date.— The  amendment 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  with  respect 
to  articles  sold  by  the  mantifacturer,  produc- 
er, or  importer  on  or  after  Oie  1st  day  of  the 
1st  calendar  quarter  which  begins  more  than 
90  days  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
OiisAct 

SBC.  St7.  imposition  OF  HIGHWA  Y  USE  TAX  ON  AU 
MOTOR  VEHICLES  OPERATING  IN 
UNITED  STATES 

(a)  In  General.— Subsection  (b)  of  section 
4481  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986 
(relating  to  tax  paid  by  whom)  is  amended 
by  inseriing  "or  contiguous  foreign  coun- 
try" after  "State". 

(b)  Reduction  in  Tax  por  Trucks  Base- 
Plated  IN  A  Contiguous  Foreign  Country.— 
Section  4483  of  such  Code  (relating  to  ex- 
emptions) is  amended  by  redesignating  suth 
section  (f)  as  subsection  (g)  and  by  inserting 
after  subsection  (e)  the  following  new  sv.b 
section: 

"(f)  Reduction  in  Tax  for  Trucks  Base- 
Plated  IN  A  Contiguous  Foreign  Country.— 
If  Oie  base  for  registration  purposes  of  any 
highway  motor  vehicle  is  in  a  contiguous 
foreign  country  for  any  taxable  period,  Oie 
lax  imposed  by  section  4481  for  such  period 
shall  be  75  percent  of  Oie  tax  which  would 
(but  for  this  subsection)  be  imposed  by  sec- 
tion 4481  for  such  period  " 

(c)  Regulations  Required  WmoN  120 
Days.— The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  or  the 
delegate  of  the  Secretary  shall  within  120 
days  after  Oie  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
section  prescribe  regulations  governing  pay- 
ment of  the  tax  imposed  by  section  4481  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986  on  any 
highumy  motor  vehicle  operated  by  a  motor 
carrier  domiciled  in  any  contiguous  foreign 
country  or  owned  or  controlled  by  persons  of 
any  contiguous  foreign  country.  5uc/i  regu- 
lations shall  include  a  procedure  by  which 
the  operator  of  such  motor  vehicle  shall  evi- 
dence that  such  operator  lias  paid  such  tax 
at  the  time  such  motor  vehicle  enters  the 
United  States.  In  the  event  of  the  failure  to 
provide  evidence  of  payment  such  regula- 
tions may  provide  for  denial  of  entry  of  such 
motor  vehicle  into  the  United  States. 

(d)  Effecttve  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  shall  talce 
effect  on  July  1,  1987. 

SEC.  sea.  appucation  of  certain  revenue  rul- 
ings. 
Revenue  Rulings  85-196  and  86-43  shall 
not  apply  to  any  vehicle  acquired  by  a  retail 
dealer  before  January  1,  1986,  continuously 
held  in  such  dealer's  inventory  through  Sep- 


tember 30.   1986,   and  sold  by  such  dealer 
after  September  30,  1986. 
And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Por  consideration  of  all  provisions  except 
Title  V  of  the  House  bill  and  Title  U  of  the 
Senate  amendment: 

James  J.  Howard. 

Glehh  M.  AiisBasoH, 

RoBKBT  A.  Roe, 

JoHR  Paul 

HAMMERSCHiaDT, 

Bus  Shustkr. 
As  exclusive  conferees  on  Title  V  of  the 
House  bill  and  Title  II  of  the  Senate  amend- 
ment: 

Dam  Rostenkowski, 

J.J.  ?>ICKLE, 

Ed  Jem  kins. 
Prank  Guarimi, 
Robert  T.  Matsui, 
Beryl  AirrHoinr,  Jr., 
ROKNIE  G.  Plippo, 
jobm  j.  duhcam. 
Bill  Prenzel, 
DickSchulze. 
Wm.  Thomas, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Prom  the  Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Works,  for  Title  I  of  the  Senate 
amendment  and  Title  I  of  H.R.  2.  and  for 
sec.  203,  S5-mph  speed  limit;  sec.  202(aKl), 
bridge  replacement  and  rehabilitation  pro- 
grams authorizations:  (aX2),  elimination  of 
hazards  authorization;  (aK5),  PHWA  high- 
way safety  construction  authorization; 
(a)(6).  PHWA  highway  safety  research  and 
development  authorization;  sec.  202(d),  obli- 
gation ceiling  for  highway  safety  programs; 
sec.  207.  use  of  certain  reports  as  evidence; 
sec.  208.  emergency  call  boxes;  sec.  209,  rail- 
road-highway crossings,  authorization;  and 
sec.  213,  railroad  highway  crossing  needs: 

D.P.  MOYHIHAM, 
QUEimif  N.  BXTRDICK, 

George  MrrcHELL. 

John  Breaux, 

Robert  T.  SrArroRo, 

Steve  Stmms, 

John  Cratee. 
Prom  the  Committee  on  P'inance.  for  Title 
II  of  the  Senate  amendment  and  Title  V  of 
H.R.  2,  extending  the  Highway  Trust  Fund: 

Llotd  Bentsen, 

Spark  M.  Matsunaca. 

d.p.  motnihan, 

Bob  Dole. 

Bill  Roth, 
Prom  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing, 
and  Urban  Affairs,  for  provisions  dealing 
with  urban  mass  transportation  (including 
Title  IV  of  the  Senate  amendment,  the 
Urban  Mass  Transportation  Authorization 
Act  of  1987.  and  Title  HI  of  H.R.  2): 

Bill  Proxmire, 

Alan  Cranston, 

Don  Riecle, 

Alan  J.  Dixon, 

John  Hediz, 

Alponse  D'Amato, 
Prom  the  Committee  on  Conunerce.  Sci- 
ence, and  Transportation,  for  provisions 
dealing  with  highway  safety  (including  Title 
II  of  H.R.  2.  except  for  sec.  202(aHl).  bridge 
replacement  and  rehabilitation  programs 
authorizations.  (aX2)  elimination  of  hazards 
authorization,  (a)(5)  PHWA  highway  safety 
construction  authorization,  (aK6)  PHWA 
highway  safety  research  and  development 
authorization:  sec.  207.  use  of  certain  re- 
ports as  evidence;  sec.  208.  emergency  call 
boxes;  sec.  209,  railroad-highway  crossings 
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MithoriMtk»:  and  tee.  213.  rmllitMui-hlch- 
y, 

nan  HoLLnMs, 

AuBtx  Gobs,  Jr.. 

Jam  C  DuvosTH, 
rtfln  the  Oomayttee  on  OovemmenUl  Af- 
fkin.  for  vtatkiatm  deallnc  with  the  Dnl- 
focm  BeloaUkm  Act 

JmakMot. 

CttLlJrmi. 

JohmHbdr, 
Managm  on  Out  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Jonrr  Eziuiutokt  aumiEiiT  or  thx 
CounmB  or  ConnBBici 

Hie  manasera  on  the  part  of  the  Hoiue 
and  the  Bmitf  at  the  oonf erence  on  the  dls- 
asndnc  votes  of  the  two  Houaes  on  the 
amendment  of  tlie  Senate  to  the  bill  (HJl. 
»  to  auttaorlK  fundi  for  ccmstructlon  of 
hichwaya,  for  highway  Mifety  procrams.  and 
for  mam  tranmortatlon  iirograms.  to 
expand  and  impnnre  the  relocation  assist- 
ance procram.  and  fsr  stber  ptirpoees. 
sutamit  the  foQowinc  ifiAtA  statement  to  the 
House  and  the  Senate  In  explanation  of  the 
effect  of  the  action  agreed  upon  by  the 
managers  and  recommended  in  the  aocom- 
panjtng  oonf  erence  report: 

Hw  Senate  amendment  struck  out  all  of 
the  House  bill  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
iiMerted  a  substttute  text. 

The  House  recedes  from  its  disagreement 
to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  with  an 
amendment  which  is  a  substitute  for  the 
House  MU  and  the  Senate  amendment.  The 
differences  between  the  House  bill,  the 
nnntr  amendment,  and  the  substitute 
agreed  to  in  conference  are  noted  below. 
except  for  clerical  corrections,  conforming 
dtanges  made  neoeasaiy  by  agreements 
reached  by  the  conferees,  and  minor  draf t- 
Ing  and  darifying  changes. 
Tru  I— FtaBui/-AiD  Highway  Act  or  1987 

SBOITTITLB 

HoaseMQ 

Provides  that  title  I  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of  1987". 
Senate  amendment 

ProTldea  that  the  Senate  Amendment  may 
be  dted  as  the  "Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of 
1987". 
Oan^renee  tubttitute 

Same  as  House  bill. 

ArraovAL  or  nriBBSTAn  cost  estimate  amo 

Kzmraioii  or  urbistatb  pscc^am 
HoMaeWa 

Atipron»  the  use  of  the  apportionment 
factors  contained  in  revised  table  5  of  the 
Committee  Print  100-1  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  and  Transportation 
to  apportlcm  the  Interstate  construction 
funds  authorised  for  fiscal  year  1988  and  re- 
quires the  Secretary  of  Transportation  to 
transmit  an  estimate  of  the  remaining  cost 
to  complete  the  Interstate  system  within 
ten  days  subsequent  to  January  2.  1989.  to 
the  Congress  to  apportion  Interstate  con- 
struction funds  authorized  for  fiscal  years 
1991. 1992  and  1993. 
Senate  amendment 

Provides  a  formula  tar  the  new  Interstate- 
primary  program  which  atqwrtions  $3.0  bil- 
Uon  based  on  an  administratively  adjusted 
Intoratate  Cost  Estimate.  $2.8  billion  based 
on  the  eristiing  Interstate  4R  formula  and 
$2.35  billion  baaed  on  the  existing  primary 
fonnula. 
Conference  tul>$tltute 

Approves  the  use  of  the  apportionment 
factors  contained  in  revised  table  5  of  Com- 


mitter Print  100-5  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Public  Worlcs  and  Transportation  for 
fiscal  year  1988  and  requires  the  Secretary 
to  transmit  a  revised  cost  estimate  In  1989 
to  ap|x>rtlon  Interstate  construction  fimds 
authorized  for  fiscal  years  1991  and  1993 
and  a  revised  cost  estimate  in  1991  to  appor- 
tion Interstate  construction  fluids  author- 
ised tor  fiscal  year  1993.  If  an  Interstate 
Cost  btimate  has  not  been  enacted  into  law 
for  the  fiscal  years  1989,  1990.  1991.  and 
1992  then  the  Secretary  is  required  to 
adjust  the  last  Estimate  submitted  to  Con- 
gress and  use  that  as  the  basis  for  making  a 
timely  release  of  the  Interstate  Construc- 
tion funds. 

The  Conference  agreement  includes  a 
Senate  provision  to  continue  the  one-haU 
per  cent  minimum  allocation  of  Interstate 
Constevctlon  funds  and  extends  the  dead- 
line flor  completing  the  Interstate  System. 
The  conference  substitute  also  provides  that 
the  Secretary  and  a  State  highway  depart- 
ment may  agree  that  a  State  does  not  need 
a  portion  of  its  Interstate  Construction  ap- 
portionment for  a  fiscal  year.  Under  such  an 
agreement  the  funds  would  not  be  appor- 
tioned, a  State  would  not  receive  an  alloca- 
tion Of  obligation  authority  for  the  funds 
not  apportioned,  and  the  funds  would  be 
available  for  allocation  from  the  Interstate 
Discretionary  Fund. 

ntTERSTATE  SDBSTTTDTE  PROGRAM 

House  bill 

Directs  the  Secretary  to  ap[>ortion  funds 
authorized  for  highway  and  transit  projects 
substituted  for  withdrawn  Interstate 
Systetn  projects  under  section  103(e)(4)  of 
title  23.  United  States  Code,  for  fiscal  year 
1087  on  the  basis  of  factors  contained  in 
Committee  Print  100-2. 

Amends  section  103(e)(4)  of  title  23. 
United  States  Code,  to  increase  the  period 
of  availability  for  Interstate  substitute 
funda  from  two  years  to  four  years  and  re- 
quires the  Secretary  to  transmit  to  the  Con- 
gress as  soon  as  is  practicable  proposed  ap- 
portionment factors  for  highway  eind  transit 
substttute  projects,  to  apportion  75  percent 
of  authorizations  in  the  case  of  highways 
and  50  percent  in  the  case  of  transit  for  the 
fiscal  years  1988.  1989.  1990  and  1991. 

The  distribution  of  substitute  highway 
and  transit  funds  is  continued  through 
fiscal  year  1991  with  twenty-five  percent  of 
the  funds  available  in  a  fiscal  year  for  sub- 
stitute highway  projects  allocated  at  the 
discretion  of  the  Secretary.  The  remaining 
seventy-five  percent  of  the  substitute  high- 
way funds  are  apportioned  on  the  basis  of 
estimBtes  of  the  cost  to  complete  substitute 
highway  projects  prepared  by  the  Secretary 
and  approved  by  the  Congress. 

The  distribution  of  substitute  transit 
funds  provides  for  fifty  percent  of  the  funds 
available  in  a  fiscal  year  for  substitute  tran- 
sit projects  to  be  allocated  at  the  discretion 
of  the  Secretary.  The  remaining  fifty  per- 
cent of  the  substitute  transit  funds  are  ap- 
portioned on  the  basis  of  the  estimates  of 
the  cost  to  complete  substitute  transit 
projects  prepared  by  the  Secretary  and  ap- 
proved by  the  Congress. 

The  Secretary  would  use  the  apportion- 
ment factors  contained  in  Committee  Print 
100-3  of  the  House  Committee  on  Public 
Worlu  and  Transportation  to  apportion 
funds  made  available  for  Interstate  substi- 
tute projects  for  fiscal  year  1987.  A  revised 
cost  estimate  would  be  submitted  to  the 
Congress  as  soon  as  is  practicable  for  ap- 
proval by  the  Congress  to  apportion  Inter- 
state substitute  project  funds  made  avail- 
able for  fiscal  years  1988.  1989.   1990  and 


1991  subject  to  changes  in  state  estimates  in 
the  division  of  funds  between  substitute 
highway  and  transit  projects,  subject  to 
amoimts  ntade  available  in  prior  fiscal  years 
and  subject  to  reapportionment  of  fimds  for 
one  year  Of  funds  which  lapse  after  three 
years. 

Provides  authorization  levels  for  the 
Interstate  transfer  highway  and  transit  pro- 
gram. Funds  authorized  under  this  program 
for  transii  projects  are  appropriated,  an 
action  which  is  required  for  non-contract 
authority  programs.  For  Interstate  transfer 
highway  projects,  the  House  bill  authorizes 
$825  million,  out  of  the  Highway  Trust 
Fund  (other  than  the  Mass  Transit  Ac- 
count), for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1986 
through  ld91. 

Would  add  $100  million  to  the  unobligated 
balance  of  current  state  entitlements  under 
the  Interstate  transfer  transit  program  as  a 
one-time  compromise  measure  to  help  offset 
anticipated  future  inflation  in  transit  con- 
struction costs.  To  avoid  biasing  future  deci- 
sions with  respect  to  the  withdraw!  of  any 
Interstate  route  and  with  respect  to  state 
changes  in  the  division  of  funds  between 
substitute  highway  and  transit  projects, 
these  additional  siuns  are  intendeid  solely 
for  the  benefit  of  current  state  transit 
transfer  programs  as  they  are  contained  in 
Committee  Print  100-2  and  in  the  amounts 
derived  by  application  of  the  apportionment 
factors  titerein.  These  amounts  would 
remain  ungffected  by  future  adjustments  to 
Committee  Print  100-2  as  authorized  by  the 
amendments  under  subsection  (b). 

Would  also  eliminate  the  deadline  in  cur- 
rent law  for  having  substitute  projects 
under  conBtruction  or  under  contract  for 
construction  and  treats  certain  non-Federal 
expenditures  in  the  past  on  a  sutjstitute 
highway  in  Portland,  Oregon,  as  the  non- 
Federal  share  of  highway  transfer  funds 
that  may  be  spent  on  that  highway  in  the 
future. 

Makes  a  series  of  technical  conforming 
amendments  to  section  103(3)  of  title  23, 
United  States  Code. 

Senate  amendment 

Amends  section  103(e)(4)  of  title  23,  the 
Interstate  Substitute  Program.  The  amend- 
ments to  tection  103(e)(4)  are  a  simple  re- 
codification except  as  follows. 

Section  103(e)(4)(A)  makes  highway  con- 
struction projects  on  any  public  road  eligi- 
ble, as  highway  substitution  projects,  ex- 
panding the  ciurent  eligibility  from  projects 
authorized  under  any  highway  assistance 
program  under  section  103  of  title  23  and 
deletes  the  deadline  for  project  approval. 

Section  103(e)(4)(C)  makes  substitution 
funds  avafiable  in  a  state  for  2  years.  Funds 
not  obligated  in  the  2  year  period  shall  be 
reallocated  or  reapportioned  as  the  case 
may  be. 

Authorisations  for  highway  substitution 
projects  for  the  fiscal  years  1987,  1988,  1989, 
and  1990  Of  $650  million  per  fiscal  year  are 
provided  tn  an  authorization  section  sepa- 
rate from  103(e)(4). 

Section  103(e)(4)(E)(ii)  provides  for  the 
administrative  adjustment  of  the  last  Inter- 
state Substitute  Cost  Estimate  (ISCE)  ap- 
proved to  make  substitution  apportionments 
for  highways  and  transit  after  fiscal  year 
1986. 

Section  103(e)(4KI)  directs  the  Secretary 
to  reserve,  in  a  State's  account  under  sec- 
tion 103(e)(4)  of  title  23.  United  SUtes 
Code,  an  amount  equal  to  that  expended  on 
right-of'WBy  for  a  withdrawn  route  or  seg- 
ment of  the  Interstate  where  the  right-of- 


way  has  not  been  disposed  of.  Such  sum 
shall  be  released  to  the  State  upon  partial 
or  full  repayment  of  funds  in  accordance 
with  aecUon  103(eX7)  of  this  title  or  upon 
the  determination  by  the  Secretary  that 
under  section  103(eK5XB)  or  (6KB)  repay- 
ment is  not  required. 
Gmference  mbttitiUe 

The  Conference  substitute  includes  provi- 
sions from  both  the  House  bill  and  the 
Senate  amendment.  The  substitute  recodi- 
fies section  103(eX4)  and  amends  it. 

The  Secretary  is  directed  to  apportion 
funds  authorized  for  highway  and  transit 
projects  substituted  for  withdrawn  Inter- 
state System  projects  under  section 
103(eK4)  of  UUe  23.  United  States  Code,  for 
fiscal  year  1987  on  the  basis  of  factors  con- 
tained in  Committee  Print  100-6. 

The  substitute  makes  tiighway  construc- 
tion projects  on  any  public  road  eligible,  as 
highway  substitution  projects,  expanding 
the  current  eligibility  from  projects  author- 
ized under  any  highway  assistance  program 
under  section  103  of  title  23. 

The  substitute  also  deletes  the  requrie- 
ment  for  concept  plan  approval.  This  dele- 
tion is  intended  to  permit  States  such  as 
Rhode  Island.  Maryland.  Connecticut,  and 
Massachusetts  to  construct  different  high- 
way and  transit  projects  with  substitute 
funds  including  substitute  projects  de- 
scribed in  Section  136  of  the  House  bUl. 

The  substitute  adopts  the  Senate  ap- 
proach and  makes  substitution  funds  avail- 
able in  a  State  for  2  years.  Funds  not  obli- 
gated in  the  2  year  period  shall  be  reallo- 
cated or  reapportioned  as  the  case  may  be. 

The  sulKtitute  provides  authorizations  for 
highway  substitution  projects  for  the  fiscal 
years  1987,  1988. 1989.  1990.  and  1991. 

The  distribution  of  substitute  highway 
and  transit  funds  is  continued  through 
fiscal  year  1991  with  substitute  highway 
project  funds  distributed  with  twenty-five 
percent  of  the  funds  available  in  a  fiscal 
year  for  substitute  highway  projects  allocat- 
ed at  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary.  The 
remaining  seventy-five  percent  of  the  sub- 
stitute tiighway  funds  is  apportioned  on  the 
basis  of  estimates  of  the  cost  to  complete 
substitute  highway  projects  prepared  by  the 
Secretary  and  approved  by  the  Congress. 
The  substitute  provides  for  the  administra- 
tive adjustment  of  the  last  Interstate  Sub- 
stitute Cost  Estimate  (ISCE)  approved  to 
make  substitution  apportionments  for  high- 
ways for  fiscal  year  1988  if  the  Estimate  has 
not  been  enacted  by  September  30.  1987. 
The  Secretary  then  adjusts  the  last  esti- 
mate for  each  year  through  and  Including 
1991. 

The  distribution  of  substitute  transit 
funds  in  section  103(e)  provides  for  fifty 
percent  of  the  funds  available  in  a  fiscal 
year  for  substitute  transit  projects  to  be  al- 
located at  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary. 
The  remaining  fifty  percent  of  the  substi- 
tute transit  funds  are  apportioned  on  the 
basis  of  the  estimates  of  the  cost  to  com- 
plete substitute  transit  projects  prepared  by 
the  Secretary.  If  Congress  has  not  approved 
the  1988  Estimate  by  September  30.  1987. 
the  Estimate  provides  for  the  automatic  ap- 
proval of  the  ESstimate.  The  Secretary  uses 
the  last  estimate  and  adjusts  it  for  years 
after  1988. 

The  Conference  substitute  would  add  $100 
million  to  the  unobligated  balance  of  cur- 
rent State  entitlements  imder  the  Interstate 
transfer  transit  program  as  a  one-time  com- 
promise measure  to  help  offset  anticipated 
future  inflation  in  transit  construction 
costs.  To  avoid  biasing  future  decisions  with 


respect  to  State  changes  in  the  division  of 
funds  between  substitute  highway  and  tran- 
sit projects,  these  additional  sums  are  in- 
tended solely  for  the  benefit  of  current 
State  transit  transfer  programs  derived  by 
application  of  the  apportionment  factors  in 
committee  print  100-2. 

The  substitute  directs  the  Secretary  to  re- 
serve, in  a  State's  account  under  section 
103(eX4)  of  tiUe  23,  United  States  erode,  an 
amount  equal  to  that  expended  on  right-of- 
way  for  a  withdrawn  route  or  segment  of 
the  Interstate  where  the  right-of-way  tias 
not  been  di^Msed  of.  Such  sum  shall  be  re- 
leased to  the  State  upon  {>artial  or  full  re- 
payment of  funds  in  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 103(eX7)  of  title  23  or  upon  the  deter- 
mination by  the  Secretary  that  under  sec- 
tion 103(eX5KB).  (6KB).  or  (7)  repayment  is 
not  required  because  the  right-of-way  has 
been  implied  to  the  purposes  described 
therein. 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  conferees  that 
the  Secretary  would  withhold  the  amoimt 
not  available  for  release  by  adjusting  the 
final  drawdowns.  Until  the  State  reached 
the  point  that  the  only  funds  left  were  the 
funds  necessary  to  cover  the  release,  the 
annual  apportionments  would  not  be  affect- 
ed. 

The  conference  agreement  would  also 
eliminate  the  deadline  in  current  law  for 
having  substitute  projects  under  construc- 
tion or  under  contract  for  construction  and 
treats  certain  non-Federal  expenditures  in 
the  past  on  a  substitute  highway  in  Port- 
land. Oregon,  as  the  non-Federal  share  of 
highway  transfer  funds  that  may  be  spent 
on  that  highway  in  the  future. 

The  substitute  makes  a  series  of  technical 
conforming  amendments  to  section  103(e)  of 
title  23,  United  States  Code 

INTERSTATE  AUTHORIZATIONS 

Howe  bill 

Reduces  and  extends  the  authorizations 
for  Interstate  construction  to  $3.0  billion  in 
fiscal  year  1988  and  $3.3  billion  for  each  of 
the  fiscal  years  1989  through  1992  and  au- 
thorizes $2.0  billion  for  fiscal  year  1993. 
Interstate  construction  funds  are  available 
for  obligation  one  year  prior  to  the  fiscal 
year  for  which  authorized.  The  Interstate 
construction  funds  are  authorized  through 
fiscal  year  1993  at  levels  which  will  provide 
the  states  sufficient  funds  to  complete  the 
System. 
Senate  amendment 

Provides  authorization  for  the  new  Inter- 
state-primary program  of  $8.15  billion  for 
each  fiscal  year  1987  through  1990. 
Conference  substitute 

The  Conference  substitute  is  essentially 
the  House  provision.  The  substitute  would 
authorize  $3  bUlion  for  fiscal  year  1988: 
$3.15  billion  for  fiscal  years  1989.  1990.  1991. 
and  1992;  and  $1.4  billion  for  fiscal  year 
1993. 

OBLIGATION  LIMITATION 

House  bill 

Subsection  (a)  of  the  House  section  pro- 
vides a  limitation  of  $12.6  billion  for  each  of 
the  fiscal  years  1988  through  1991  on  obliga- 
tions for  Federal-aid  highway  and  highway 
safety  construction  programs. 

Subsection  (b)  provides  for  the  exclusion 
of  obligation  constraints  for  emergency 
relief  projects;  for  minimum  allocations;  for 
bridge  projects  on  Federal  dams;  for  bridge 
projects  under  section  147  of  the  Surface 
Trainsportation  Assistance  Act  of  1978,  as 
amended;  for  the  Woodrow  Wilson  Bridge 
located  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  Mary- 


land, and  Virginia;  for  a  demonstration 
project  in  Altoona,  Pennsylvania  on  Route 
220;  for  a  demonstration  project  in  Illinois 
demonstrating  the  benefits  of  constructing 
usable  segments  of  Iilgh-volume  facilities; 
for  Union  Station;  for  a  railroad-highway 
relocation  project  in  Carbondale,  Illinois: 
for  motor  carrier  safety  grants  under  sec- 
tion 404  of  the  Surface  Transportation  As- 
sistance Act  of  1982;  for  grants  to  states  pro- 
viding systematic  inspection  and  service  of 
protection  devices  at  ConRail  cnjssings;  for 
highway  demonstration  projects  provided  in 
the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of  1986;  for  a 
study  of  the  bridge  formula;  for  a  feasibility 
study  in  California  utilizing  a  highway  elec- 
trification system  as  a  source  of  energy  for 
highway  vehicles:  for  a  study  to  determine 
the  cost-effectiveness  of  upgrading  Route 
219  in  Pennsylvania  and  New  York  to  Inter- 
state standards;  and  for  a  feasibility  study 
for  constructing  a  bypass  highway  around 
Sebastopol.  (California. 

Subsection  (c)  would  distribute  obliga- 
tions! authority  among  the  states  each 
fiscal  year  on  the  relative  basis  of  each 
state's  share  of  apportioned  and  allocated 
Federal-aid  highway  and  highway  safety 
construction  programs  for  the  fiscal  year. 

Subsection  (d)  limits  the  total  first  quar- 
ter obligations  for  all  States  to  twenty-five 
percent  and  limits  each  state's  first  quarter 
obligations  to  thirty-five  percent  of  its  share 
of  the  annual  obligation  limitation  for  fiscal 
years  1987  through  1991. 

Subsection  (e)  continues  the  priorities  in 
existine  law  for  the  August  1  redistribution 
of  unused  obligation  authority  for  fiscal 
years  1987  through  1991  with  equal  priority 
being  given  on  the  one  hand  to  those  states 
with  large  unobligated  balances  and  on  the 
other  to  those  states  which  are  receiving  re- 
duced apportionments  as  a  result  of  the 
Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of  1981.  or  the 
STAA  of  1982. 

Subsection  (f)  is  intended  to  address  the 
problem  of  the  states  which  have  accumu- 
lated a  significant  backlog  of  unobligated 
apportionments  or  allocations  for  a  variety 
of  reasons,  and  are  unable  to  eliminate  that 
backlog  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  obliga- 
tional  authority  is  distributed  to  a  state 
each  year  on  the  basis  of  funds  apportioned 
or  allocated  to  that  state  in  that  year,  in  es- 
sence, with  obligational  authority  being  dis- 
tributed only  on  the  basis  of  new  funding, 
the  backlog  is  perpetuated.  Subsection  (f) 
would  allow  each  state  that  uses  up  its  obli- 
gational authority  in  a  fiscal  year  as  well  as 
any  obligational  authority  redistributed  to 
it  on  August  1,  to  obligate  an  additional  10 
percent  of  its  bacldogged  Federal-aid  funds, 
provided  that  the  total  of  such  additional 
amounts  nationwide  does  not  exceed  5  per- 
cent of  all  backlogged  funds. 

Subsection  (g)  is  a  conforming  amend- 
ment to  assure  that  funds  allocated  under 
the  minimum  allocation  program  do  not 
affect  the  distribution  of  annual  obliga- 
tional authority. 
Senate  amendment 

This  section  establishes  an  obligation  limi- 
tation of  $12.35  biUion  for  fiscal  year  1987, 
$12.35  billion  for  fiscal  year  1988.  $12.35  bU- 
lion for  fiscal  year  1989  and  $12.35  billion 
for  fiscal  year  1990.  The  Emergency  Relief 
and  Minimum  Allocation  funds  are  not  sut>- 
ject  to  the  obligation  limitation. 
Conference  substitute 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the 
House  approach,  with  fewer  exceptions  to 
the  obli^tion  limitation,  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate  amendment. 
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23.    United   States   Code,    by    the   Federal 
Highway  Administration  in  the  amount  of 
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are  also  included  in  the  rebuttable  presump- 
tion of  being  disadvantaged. 


with  tiUe  VH  of  the  1964  Civil  Righte  Act 
on  the  issue  of  Indian  preference  in  employ- 
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(a)  of  the  McUon  provides  a 
o<  $12.15  billion  for  each  of  the 
naoal  ytmn  198T  throuch  1991. 

niiliwrtinn  (b)  provldea  for  exceptions  to 
the  oWUgaUnti  limitation. 

(c)  would  distribute  obliga- 
authorl^  among  the  States  each 
fiscal  year  on  the  relative  basis  of  each 
State's  share  of  anxMtlmied  and  allocated 
Federal-aid  highway  and  highway  construc- 
tion  programs  for  the  fiscal  year. 

SubMCtion  (d)  llmlU  the  total  first  quar- 
ter obUgatloos  to  twenty-five  percent  and 
llmlta  each  State's  first  quarter  obligations 
to  thirty-five  percent  of  its  share  of  the 
annual  obligation  Umltatlon  for  fiscal  years 
1987  through  1991. 

nulwrrttnn  (e)  craittnues  the  priorities  in 
rrtf**^^  law  for  the  August  1  redistribution 
of  unused  obligation  authority  for  fiscal 
years  1987  through  1991  with  equal  priority 
being  given  on  the  one  hand  to  those  States 
with  large  unobligated  balances  and  on  the 
other  to  those  States  which  are  receiving  re- 
duced apportloiunents  as  a  result  of  the 
Federal-Aid  Hli^way  Act  of  1981.  or  the 
STAAof  1982. 

This  subsection  also  directs  the  Secretary 
not  to  distribute  obligational  authority  nec- 
essary to  cover  the  fuU  costs  of  administra- 
tive eipenaes.  certain  studies,  the  Federal 
lands  bli^ways  program,  the  strategic  high- 
way research  program,  and  amounts  made 
available  from  discretionary  funds  for  dem- 
ooatration  projects  and  V^%  States  under 
Section  149. 

Subsection  (f)  is  intended  to  address  the 
problem  of  the  States  which  have  acciunu- 
lated  a  significant  backlog  of  unobligated 
appOTtlonments  or  allocations  for  a  variety 
of  reasons,  and  are  unable  to  eliminate  that 
backlog  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  obliga- 
tional  authority  is  distributed  to  a  SUte 
each  year  on  the  basis  of  funds  apportioned 
or  allocated  to  that  State  in  that  year,  in  es- 
sence, with  obligational  authority  being  dis- 
trttuted  only  on  the  basis  of  new  funding, 
the  backlog  is  perpetuated.  Subsection  (f) 
would  allow  each  State  that  uses  up  its  obli- 
gational authority  in  a  fiscal  year  as  well  as 
any  obligational  authority  redistributed  to 
It  on  August  1,  to  obligate  an  additional  5 
peromt  of  its  backlogged  Federal-aid  funds 
provided  that  the  total  of  such  additional 
amounts  nationwide  does  not  exceed  2.5  per- 
cent of  all  backlogged  f  imds. 

Subsecticm  (g)  provides  an  obligation  ceU- 
Ing  for  highway  safety  programs  under  23 
UB.C.  402  carried  out  by  the  Federal  High- 
way Administration. 

Subsection  (h)  is  a  conforming  amend- 
ment to  assure  that  funds  allocated  under 
the  minimum  allocation  program  do  not 
affect  Uke  distribution  of  annual  obligation 
authority. 

AUTHOBIZATIOIfS 

House  MS 

Provides  authorizations  to  be  made  avail- 
able in  fiscal  years  1987,  1988.  1989,  1990. 
and  1991  for  various  Federal-aid  highway 
programs  out  of  the  Highway  Trust  Ftmd 
(other  than  the  Mass  Transit  Account). 

For  the  Interstate  4R  program  $2.8225  bil- 
lion for  fiscal  year  1988,  $2,830  billion  per 
fiscal  year  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1989, 
1990. 1991  and  1992. 

For  Uie  primary  system  $2.2975  billion  for 
fiscal  year  1987  and  $2,305  billion  per  fiscal 
year  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1988,  1989, 
1990  and  1991. 

Fbr  the  secondary  system  $000  million  per 
fiscal  year  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1987. 
1988. 1989. 1990  and  1991. 


For  the  urban  system  $750  million  per 
fiscal  year  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1987, 
1988, 1989.  1990  and  1991. 

For  Indian  reservation  roads  $90  million 
per  fiscal  year  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years 

1987.  1988.  1989,  1990  and  1991. 

For  forest  highways  $57.5  million  for  each 
of  the  fiscal  years  1987  and  1988,  $57,185 
millioii  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1989  and 
1990  and  $80  million  for  fiscal  year  1991. 

For  public  lands  highways  $20  million  per 
fiscal  year  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1987, 

1988.  1989.  1990.  and  1991. 

The  House  bill  authorizes  $45  million  per 
fiscal  year  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1987. 

1988.  1989,  1990,  and  1991  for  parkways  and 
park  highways.  The  entire  cost  of  any  park- 
way or  park  highway  on  the  Federal-aid 
system  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  Highway 
Tnist  Fund.  Any  parkway  or  park  highway 
not  oa  the  Federal-aid  system  shall  be  paid 
from  the  general  funds  of  the  Treasury. 
The  annual  authorization  is  Umited  to  $45 
mlllioa  regardless  of  the  source  of  the 
funds. 

The  House  bill  In  Title  II  provides  author- 
izations for  appropriations  out  of  the  High- 
way Trwst  Fund  for  bridge  replacement  and 
rehabilitation  of  $1,755  billion  per  fiscal 
year  (or  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1987.  1988. 

1989,  1990  and  1991  and  provides  authoriza- 
tions for  appropriations  out  of  the  Highway 
Trust  Fund  for  projects  for  the  elimination 
of  haxards  under  section  152  of  title  23. 
United  States  Code,  of  $170  million  per 
fiscal  year  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1987. 
1988. 1989, 1990  and  1991. 

The  bill  provides  authorizations  for  appro- 
priations out  of  the  Highway  Trust  Fund 
for  carrying  out  the  highway  safety  pro- 
grams under  section  402,  title  23,  United 
States  Code,  by  the  Federal  Highway  Ad- 
ministration in  the  amount  of  $10  mlUlon 
per  fiscal  year  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years 
1987.  1988,  1989,  1990  and  1991  and  provides 
authorizations  for  appropriations  out  of  the 
Highway  Trust  F^ind  for  carrying  out  the 
highway  safety  research  and  development 
programs  under  sections  307(a)  and  403  of 
title  Zi.  United  States  Code,  by  the  Federal 
Highway  Administration  in  the  amount  of 
$10  million  per  fiscal  year  for  each  of  the 
fiscal  years  1987,  1988,  1989,  1990.  and  1991. 

The  blU  also  provides  authorizations  of 
$140  million  per  year  for  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  1987.  1988.  1989,  1990  and  1991  to 
carry  out  projects  for  the  elimination  of 
hazards  of  railroad-highway  crossings  under 
section  203  of  the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act 
of  1973. 
Senate  amendment 

Authorizes  the  appropriation  of  sums 
from  the  Highway  Trust  P\md,  other  than 
the  B4ass  Transit  Accotuit,  for  the  Federal- 
aid  programs  for  fiscal  years  1987  through 
1990. 

Provides  authorizations  for  the  Interstate- 
primary  program  of  $8.15  bUllon  for  each 
fiscal  year  1987  through  1990. 

Provides  authorizations  for  the  Federal- 
aid  urban  system  of  $750  miUion  for  each 
fiscal  year  1987  through  1990. 

Provides  authorizations  for  the  Federal- 
aid  secondary  sjrstem  of  $600  million  for 
each  fiscal  year  1987  through  1990. 

Provides  authorizations  for  the  bridge  re- 
placement and  rehabilitation  program  of 
$1.5  billion  for  each  fiscal  year  1987  through 
1990.  A  total  of  $200  million  per  year  shall 
be  sat  aside  for  the  bridge  discretionary 
fimd. 

Provides  annual  authorizations  for  each 
of  the  components  of  the  Federal  lands 
highway    program    for    fiscal    years    1987 


through  lt90  as  follows:  forest  highways 
$50  million,  public  lands  highways  $50  mil- 
lion. Indian  reservation  road  $75  million, 
and  park  roads  and  parkways  $75  million. 

Provides  each  of  the  territories  (the 
Virgin  Islands.  Guam.  American  Samoa,  and 
the  Northern  BCarianas)  with  an  »"""■>  au- 
thorization under  the  Territorial  Highway 
Program  f<H-  fiscal  years  1987  through  1990 
of  $5  million,  $5  milUon.  $1  million,  and  $1 
million,  re8|>ectively. 

Provides  annual  authorizations  for  high- 
way related  safety  construction  grants  by 
FHWA  for  the  fiscal  years  1987  through 
1990  of  $10  million. 

Provides  annual  authorizations  for  high- 
way construction  safety  research  and  devel- 
opment grants  by  FHWA  for  the  fiscal 
years  1987  through  1990  of  $10  million. 

Provides  annual  authorizations  for  hazard 
elimination  for  fiscal  years   1987   through 

1990  of  $175  milll<Hi. 

Provides  annual  authorizations  for  rail- 
highway  crossings  for  fiscal  years  1987 
through  1990  of  $175  million. 

The  Senate  amendment  also  authorizes 
$58  million  out  of  the  general  funds  In  the 
Treasury  fsr  the  upgrading  of  roads  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Waste  Isolation  Pilot  Project 
(WIPP)  in  New  Mexico. 

Conference  avbititute 

Provides  authorizations  to  t>e  made  avail- 
able in  fiscal  years  1987.   1988,   1990,  and 

1991  for  various  Federal-aid  highway  pro- 
grams out  of  the  Highway  Trust  Fund 
(other  than  the  Mass  Transit  Account). 

For  the  biterstate  4R  program  $2,815  bil- 
lion per  fiscal  year  for  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  1988,  1989.  1990.  1991.  and  1992. 

For  the  primary  system  $2,325  billion  per 
fiscal  year  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1987, 
1988.  1989, 1990  and  1991. 

For  the  secondary  system  $600  mUllon  per 
fiscal  year  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1987, 
1988, 1989. 1990  and  1991. 

For  the  urban  system  $750  million  per 
fiscal  year  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1987, 
1988.  1989. 1990  and  1991. 

For  Indian  reservation  roads  $80  million 
per  fiscal  year  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years 
1987, 1988, 1989, 1990  and  1991. 

For  forest  highways  $55  million  for  each 
of  the  fiscaa  years  1987,  1988,  1989,  1990  and 
1991. 

For  pubUc  lands  highways  $40  million  per 
fiscal  year  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1987, 
1988,  1989, 1990  and  1991. 

The  subiAitute  authorizes  $60  mUllon  per 
fiscal  year  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1987. 
1988,  1989,  1990  and  1991  for  parkways  and 
pai^  highways. 

The  subdtitue  provides  authorizations  out 
of  the  Hifi^way  Trust  Fund  for  bridge  re- 
placement and  rehibilitation  of  $1.63  billion 
per  fiscal  year  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years 
1987,  1988, 1989. 1990  and  1991. 

Provides  authorizations  out  of  the  High- 
way Trust  Fund  for  projects  for  the  elimina- 
tion of  haaitfds  under  section  152  of  title  23, 
United  States  Code,  of  $170  million  per 
fiscal  year  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1987, 
1988. 1989, 1990  and  1991. 

Provides  authorizations  out  of  the  High- 
way Trust  Fund  for  carrying  out  the  high- 
way safety  programs  under  section  402,  title 
23,  United  States  Code,  by  the  Federal 
Highway  Administration  in  the  amount  of 
$10  mlllioa  per  fiscal  year  for  each  of  the 
fiscal  years  1987,  1988,  1989,  1990  and  1991. 

Provides  authorizations  out  of  the  High- 
way Trust  Fund  for  carrying  out  the  high- 
way safety  research  and  development  pro- 
grams under  section  307(a)  and  403  of  title 


23,  United  States  Code,  by  the  Federal 
Highway  Administration  in  the  amount  of 
$10  mlllimi  per  fiscal  year  for  each  of  the 
fiscal  years  1987,  1988,  1989,  1990  and  1991. 
Provides  authorizations  of  $160  million 
per  year  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1987, 

1988,  1989,  1990  and  1991  to  carry  out 
projects  for  the  elimination  of  hazards  of 
raUroad-hlghway  cmaslngn  under  section 
203  of  the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of  1973. 

The  conferees  believe  that  this  program 
has  been,  and  continues  to  be,  an  effective 
measure  in  the  reduction  of  fatalities  and 
injuries  at  railroad  crossings. 

However,  the  conferees  recognize  that 
protective  devices  cannot,  in  all  cases,  pre- 
vent accidents  from  occurring  at  railroad 
crossings  where  the  public  may  ignore  warn- 
ing signals  and  other  devices  designed  to 
protect  them.  (For  example,  a  train,  because 
of  its  size,  appears  to  be  moving  slower  than 
it  really  is,  and  motorists  on  occasion  will  at- 
tempt to  cross,  despite  active  warning  de- 
vices, into  the  path  of  the  oncoming  train. 
This  generally  results  in  a  fatal  encoimter 
for  the  motorist.) 

The  conferees,  therefore,  direct  the  Secre- 
tary to  up  to  $250,000  from  funds  made 
available  under  Section  130,  for  a  public  in- 
formation program  which  the  Secretary 
deems  will  be  effective  in  educating  the 
public  as  to  the  hazards  posed  at  railroad 
crossings  and  the  importance  of  heeding 
warning  signals  and  nay  other  Information 
the  Secretary  deems  relevant  to  diminish 
railroad  crossing  accidents. 

The  substitute  also  authorizes  $58  million 
out  of  the  general  funds  in  the  Treasury  for 
the  upgrading  of  roads  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Waste  Isolation  Pilot  Project  (WIPP)  in 
New  Mexico. 

The  substitute  continues  authorizations 
for  Federal-aid  secondary  and  urban  system 
roads.  A  concern  has  been  expressed  that 
States  are  not  providing  their  communities 
with  an  equitable  share  of  the  secondary 
and  urban  system  funds.  The  conferees  be- 
lieve that  the  State  should  consult  closely 
with  local  government  officials  in  determin- 
ing the  manner  in  which  these  funds  are  al- 
located, and  that  in  developing  the  process 
for  the  allocation  of  these  funds,  the  needs 
of  those  roads  which  are  part  of  the  Feder- 
al-aid secondary  and  urban  systems  and 
under  the  control  of  local  governments 
should  be  given  fair  consideration. 

DiSAOVMrrAOKD  snsnrEss  sirrERPiusE  program 
House  bill 

The  House  bill  provides  for  the  continu- 
ation of  the  Disadvantaged  Business  Enter- 
prise Program  for  fiscal  years  1987,  1988. 

1989,  1990,  and  1991,  extends  the  definition 
of  "socially  and  economically  disadvantaged 
individuals"  to  include  women,  and  requires 
States  to  compile  a  list  of  disadvantaged 
business  enterprises  each  year. 

Senate  amendment 

The  Senate  amendment  authorizes  a  Dis- 
advantaged Business  Enterprise  (DBE)  pro- 
gram which  establishes  goals  to  encourage 
the  participation  of  disadvantaged  business 
enterprises. 

Subsection  (a)  requires  States  to  expend 
10  percent  of  Federal  aid  highway  contracts 
with  DBEs  unless  the  Secretary  determines 
otherwise. 

Subsection  (b)  defines  a  disadvantaged 
business  enterprise.  The  definition  includes 
a  small  business  owned  and  controlled  by  so- 
cially and  econcHnically  disadvantaged  indi- 
viduals provided  that  annual  average  gross 
receipts  do  not  exceed  $10  million.  Women 


are  also  included  in  the  rebuttable  presump- 
tion of  being  disadvantaged. 

Subsection  (c)  would  aUow  costs  incurred 
by  State  and  local  governments  and  prime 
contractors  in  assisting  disadvantaged  busi- 
nesses in  meeting  the  goals.  These  costs 
cannot  be  used  to  meet  more  than  10  per- 
cent of  the  DBE  contract. 

Subsection  (d)  would  require  the  Secre- 
tary to  establish  minimum  uniform  criteria 
for  State  governments  to  use  in  certifying 
whether  a  concern  is  a  disadvantaged  busi- 
ness enterprise  for  the  purpose  of  this  sec- 
tion. 

Subsection  (e)  requires  that  a  DBE  sub- 
contractor perform  at  least  30  percent  of 
the  subcontract  work  with  its  own  organiza- 
tion in  order  for  the  work  to  count  toward  a 
State's  DBE  goal.  Certain  exceptions  can  be 
made  to  the  30  percent  requirement. 

Subsection  (f)  provides  that  States  must 
contract  part  of  their  DBE  goal  directly 
with  DBE  firms  beginning  in  1988. 
Conference  substitute 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the 
House  language  with  the  Senate  provision 
requiring  the  Secretary  to  establish  mini- 
mum uniform  certification  criteria  for  each 
State  to  use.  Such  miniTniim  uniform  crite- 
ria shall  Include  but  not  be  limited  to  on-site 
visits,  personal  interviews,  licenses,  analysis 
of  stock  ownership,  listing  of  equipment, 
analysis  of  bonding  capacity,  listing  of  work 
completed,  rteumC  of  principal  owners,  fi- 
nancial capacity,  and  type  of  work  pre- 
ferred. 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  conferees  that 
firms  owned  and  controlled  by  women 
(WBEs)  be  included,  as  a  presumptive 
group,  within  the  definition  of  Disadvan- 
taged Business  Enterprise  (DBE). 

The  conferees  Intend  that  contractors  bid- 
ding on  Federal-aid  highway  projects  will 
now  be  able  to  make  best  efforts  to  meet 
DBE  contract  goals  using  DBE's  (as  they 
were  defined  prior  to  this  Act),  WBEs,  or 
combinations  thereof.  Additionally,  the  con- 
ferees intend  that  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation and  the  states  no  longer  should 
require  contractors  bidding  on  Federal-aid 
highway  projects  to  meet  separate  contract 
goals  for  DBEs  (as  defined  prior  to  this  Act) 
and  WBEs. 

In  establishing  regulations  to  implement 
this  section,  the  Secretary  should  not  in- 
crease the  overaU  10  percent  DBE  require- 
ment set  by  this  section  as  a  result  of  the  in- 
clusion of  WBE's  as  a  presumptive  group. 
Some  states  may  wish  to  establish  a  DBE 
goal  which  exceeds  the  minimum  goal  set  by 
this  section,  and  they  are  permitted  to  do 
so. 

The  conferees  believe  that  the  participa- 
tion of  minorities  and  women  should  be  eq- 
uitably distributed  throughout  the  highway 
construction  industry  and  the  implementa- 
tion of  the  DBE  program  should  not  fall  dis- 
proportionately on  any  one  segment  of  the 
industry. 

In  promulgating  regulations  to  carry  out 
this  section,  the  Secretary  is  encouraged  to 
re-examine  the  existing  waiver  provisions 
and  revise  them  to  permit  any  State  to  more 
readily  adjust  its  goal  from  the  10%  require- 
ment, if  this  percentage  does  not  reflect  a 
reasonable  goal  in  that  State. 

niSIAK  EMPLOYlIZirT  AMD  COIfTRACTIRC 

House  bill 

No  provision. 
Senate  amendment 

The  Senate  amendment  brings  the  anti- 
discrimination provision  of  section  140  of 
title  23,  United  States  Code,  into  conformity 


with  tiUe  VII  of  the  1964  Civil  Rights  Act 
on  the  issue  of  Indian  preference  in  employ- 
ment and  contracting  for  certain  Federal- 
aid  highway  proJ<>cts. 
Conference  substitute 
Adopts  the  Senate  amendment. 
AFPORTiomizirr 
House  bill 

The  House  bill  changes  the  Interstate  4R 
formula  from  one  which  apportions  funds 
55  percent  of  the  basis  of  Interstate  lane 
miles  and  45  percent  on  the  basis  of  Inter- 
state vehicle  miles  traveled  (with  no  sUte 
receiving  less  than  H  percent  of  the  total 
amounts  apportioned)  to  a  formula  which 
apportions  funds  50  percent  on  the  basis  of 
Interstate  vehicle  miles  traveled,  25  percent 
on  the  basis  of  gasoline  consumption,  and  25 
percent  on  the  basis  of  diesel  fuel  consump- 
tion. 

The   House   bill   also   continues   through 
1991  the  formula  in  existing  law  for  distri- 
bution of  Federal-aid  primary  fimds. 
Senate  amendment 

The  Senate  amendment  amends  section 
104  of  title  23  as  foUows: 

Subsection  (a)  makes  technical  and  con- 
forming amendments. 

Subsection  (b)  adds  a  new  subsection  to 
set  aside  funds  for  the  Strategic  Highvray 
Research  Program  from  Federal-aid  Inter- 
state-primary, Urban.  Secondary.  Briige 
Highway  Substitution,  Railway-Highway 
Crossings  and  Hazard  Elimination  authori- 
zations. 

Subsection  (c)  repeals  transfer  provisions 
which  do  not  conform  with  the  creation  of  a 
new  Federal-aid  Interstate-primary  pro- 
gram. 

Subsection  (d)  provides  apportionment 
formulas  for  the  Federal-aid  Interstate-pri- 
mary formula,  the  Secondary  System  and 
the  Urban  System.  The  Secondary  and 
Urban  formulas  are  unchanged.  The  Feder- 
al-aid Interstate-primary  formula  replaces 
existing  Interstate  construction.  Interstate 
4R,  and  primary  program  formulas  which 
are  unchanged.  Those  programs  are  consoli- 
dated by  this  Act  into  one  program. 

I>aragraph  (A)  provides  a  formula  for  the 
new  Interstate-primary  program  which  ap- 
portions $3.0  billion  based  on  an  administra- 
tively adjusted  Interstate  Cost  Estimate. 
$2.8  billion  based  on  the  existing  Interstate 
4R  formula  and  $2.35  billion  based  on  the 
existing  primary  formula. 

Subsections  (e).  (f)  and  (g)  make  technical 
and  conforming  amendments. 

Subsection  (h)  permits  a  State  to  transfer 
up  to  50  percent  of  its  apportionment  be- 
tween the  UrtMui  and  Secondary  Systems. 
Urban  System  funds  allocated  to  an  urban- 
ized area  under  section  150  of  title  23 
cannot  be  transferred  without  the  approval 
of  the  local  officials  of  the  area. 
Conference  sul>atitute 

Retains  the  current  4R  Formula  and  the 
current  separate  Interstate  and  Primary 
programs.  The  Conference  substitute  con- 
tinues the  current  formula  for  the  primary 
program  through  1991. 

ELtMIIf  ATION  OF  ROADSIDE  OBSTACLX8 

House  bill 

The  House  bill  amends  the  definition  of 
construction  as  used  in  title  23  to  include 
the  removal  of  roadside  obstacles.  Under  ex- 
isting law,  obstacle  removal  is  generally  au- 
thorized in  connection  with,  or  as  an  ancil- 
lary feature  of.  general  highway  construc- 
tion. This  amendment  would  aUow  states  to 
use  Federal-aid  fimds  to  remove  roadside 
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M  »  diicrete  Federal-aid  project. 
Ttali  efaana*  la  not  intended  to  affect  the  ap- 
pllcBtian  of  aeetfcn  123  of  Utle  23.  United 
Stataa  Code.  reganUnc  the  relocation  of 
uUlttj  fhcflftlea.  However,  where  a  state 
eleeta  to  carry  out  a  discrete  project  for  the 
removal  of  metal  or  plastic  pipelines,  reloca- 
tioB  of  ■<^j«»i»t«f  pipe  and  appurtenances,  to 
the  extent  necessary  for  continued  pipeline 
otQlsBtian.  should  be  considered  within  the 
ponrlew  of  this  definition. 
SemaU  amendment 

No  similar  provision. 
Con/tnnee  tvbttUute 

Adopts  the  House  provision. 

The  conferees  are  also  concerned  that  In 
many  areas  of  the  country,  roadside  mall- 
hozes  have  beat  installed  that  present  a 
dear  hanrd  to  the  motoring  public.  Tests 
have  shown  that  srane  single  and  multiple 
iMiitiww  installations  are  not  safe.  It  is  the 
committee's  belief  that  the  United  SUtes 
Poital  Service  should  woric  with  the  Secre- 
tary and  the  states  to  address  this  serious 
problem.  The  American  Association  of  State 
Ochway  and  Tran^wrtation  Officials  has 
pubUahed  a  guide  <»i  erecting  mailboxes  on 
highways  which  offers  great  promise  in  ad- 
iliiiiliH  this  roadside  obstacle  problem. 

In  adiUtion.  the  conferees  acknowledge 
the  growing  concern  about  traffic  safety  on 
private  property  where  the  public  is  invited 
to  travel  for  purposes  of  business.  Research 
Indlcatea  the  accidents  and  fatalities  on  pri- 
vate property  have  risen  in  conjunction 
with  IJtie  increase  in  the  volimie  of  business- 
related  traffic  on  such  property  and  these 
aoddents  and  fatalities  are  attributable,  in 
part,  to  the  lack  of  uniform  traffic  control 
devioea. 

The  Unifonn  Vehicle  Code  addresses  this 
problem  and  section  15-117  states  "no 
peracm  shall  erect  or  maintain  in  any  area  of 
private  property  where  the  public  is  invited 
to  travel  any  sign,  signal,  marking  or  other 
device  intended  to  regulate,  warn,  or  guide 
traffic  unless  it  conforms  with  the  State 
manual  and  specifications  adopted  under 
section  16-104."  Business  owners  should  be 
aware  that  they  may  incur  additional  re- 
sponaibillty  for  public  safety  when  they  own 
property  on  which  the  public  is  invited  to 
travel  for  the  purpose  of  business.  The  erec- 
tion of  uniform  traffic  control  devices  wUl 
reduce  the  business  owner's  liability  if  a 
traffic  accident  occurs  on  his  or  her  proper- 
ty. 

The  conferees  encourage  the  State  De- 
partments of  Transportation  and  interested 
private  parties  to  Inform  business  owners 
about  the  public  safety  concerns  and  liabil- 
ity problems  associated  with  a  lack  of  uni- 
form traffic  control  devices. 

XmaaEHCT  CALL  BOZXS 

HoumWU 

The  bill  authorizes  the  use  of  hazard 
elimination  funds  under  23  U.S.C.  52  for  the 
installation  or  replacement  of  emergency 
caU  boxes. 

Senate  amendmtnt 

No  provision. 
Con/erenee  rubatUute 

Adopts  the  House  bill  provision. 
vBiDiiro  lucHnras  am  stats  police 

BARSACKS 

Houaeba, 

Penults  the  placement  of  vending  ma- 
chines in  rest  and  recreation  areas  and 
safety  rest  areas  on  Interstate  rights-of-way 
and  permits  the  construction  of  a  State 


Pollee  Barracks  at  the  intersection  of  1-93 
and  route  3  In  Quincy,  Massachusetts. 
Senate  amendment 

No  provision. 
Conference  substitute 

Adopts  the  House  ^.irovision. 

LBTTINC  OP  COMTHACTS 

HoutebiU 

No  provision. 
Senate  amendment 

TlK  Senate  amendment  amends  section 
112(b)  of  title  23  tc  permit  the  Secretary  to 
waive  competitive  bidding  on  a  reconstruc- 
tion contract  where  an  emergency  situation 
such  as  an  emergency  relief  project  exists. 
Conference  sxUtatitute 

Attopts  the  Senate  provision. 

COtmiACTIHG  POR  EHCnTKERmG  AND  DESIGN 
SERVICES 

Houte  bill 

The  House  bill  brings  procurement  of  en- 
gineering and  design  services  for  Federal-aid 
highway  projects  into  conformity  with  Title 
IX  of  the  P^ederal  Property  and  Administra- 
tive Services  Act  of  1949,  which  requires 
qualifications-based  selection  of  these  serv- 
ices when  they  are  procured  by  Federal 
agencies  for  any  project  except  Federal-aid 
highway  projects,  as  they  are  not  direct 
Federal  procurements.  Under  the  bill,  the 
Fedo^  selection  procedures  or  equivalent 
state  qualifications-based  selection  require- 
ments for  selecting  firms  for  programs  man- 
agement, construction  management,  feasi- 
bility studies,  preliminary  engineering, 
design,  architectural,  engineering,  survey- 
ing, mapping,  or  related  services,  shall  apply 
to  such  contracts  awarded  or  administered 
by  recipients  of  funds. 
Senate  amendment 

No  similar  provision. 
Conference  substitute 

Adopts  the  House  bill  with  a  proviso  that 
it  shall  not  apply  in  a  state  that  adopts  or 
has  adopted  by  statute  any  formal  proced- 
dure  for  procurement  of  engineering  and  re- 
lated design  services.  Fy>r  states  which  do 
not  Use  the  federal  selection  procedures  or 
equivalent  state  qualifications-based  re- 
quirements, the  provision  shall  become  ef- 
fective beginning  on  the  earlier  of  August  1, 
1989  or  the  10th  day  following  the  close  of 
the  first  regular  session  of  the  legislature  of 
a  state  which  begins  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  the  bUl  unless  a  state  adopts  or  has 
adopted  by  statute  any  formal  procedure  for 
the  procurement  of  engineering  and  related 
design  services. 

STAIIDAROIZED  CONTRACT  CLAUSE  CONCERMniG 
SITE  CONDITIONS 

HouBe  bill 

The  bill  would  amend  section  112  of  title 
23,  I7nited  States  Code,  to  direct  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  to  issue  regulations 
establishing  and  requiring  a  standardized 
contract  clause  in  aU  Federal-aid  highway 
contacts.  The  standardized  contract  clause 
would  provide  for  the  equitable  adjustment 
of  contract  terms  in  each  of  the  following 
situations: 

(1)  In  situations  where  site  conditions 
differ  from  those  specified  in  the  contract. 

(2)  In  situations  where  work  has  been  sus- 
pended by  order  of  the  state  (other  than  a 
suspension  of  work  caused  by  the  fault  of 
the  contractor  or  by  weather). 

(3)  In  situations  where  there  are  material 
changes  in  the  scope  of  work  specified  in 
the  contract. 


Senate  amendment 

No  similar  provlai<m. 
CojKferenoe  tultttltute 

Adopts  the  House  bill  provision  with  a 
llmltatioQ  that  the  provision  does  not  apply 
in  a  State  that  adopts  or  has  adopted  by 
statute  a  formal  procedure  for  the  develop- 
ment of  such  a  contract  clause  or  adopts  or 
has  adopted  a  statute  which  does  not  permit 
inclusion  of  such  a  contract  clause.  Also,  the 
substltuta  would  not  allow  the  Secretary  to 
require  that  disputes  be  submitted  for  arbi- 
tration. 

CONVICT  PRODOCED  MATERIALS 

House  bili 

The  bill  amends  secUon  114(b)  of  UUe  23, 
United  States  Code,  which  prohibits  the  use 
of  convict  labor  on  highway  construction 
projects,  |o  permit  the  use  of  materials  pro- 
duced by  convict  labor  only  at  prison  facili- 
ties producing  convict-made  materials  for 
Federal-atd  construction  projects  prior  to 
July  1.  1^85.  A  qualified  prison  facility  is 
limited  to  the  production  levels  for  Federal- 
aid  construction  projects  during  the  12- 
month  period  prior  to  July  1, 1985. 

The  bil  also  provides  several  technical 
and  confosrming  amendments  to  other  provi- 
sions of  law  to  limit  convict  produced  mate- 
rials on  Pederal-aid  highway  construction 
projects. 

Senate  amendment 

No  similar  provision. 
Conference  substitute 

Adopts  the  House  provision,  but  changes 
the  date  to  July  1, 1987. 

ADVANCE  CONSTRUCTION 

House  biU 

The  bill  deletes  a  restriction  in  section  115 
of  tiUe  23.  United  States  Code,  which  limits 
Federal  payment  for  interest  on  bonds 
issued  in  connection  with  any  advance  con- 
struction Interstate  project  under  construc- 
tion on  January  1.  1983.  and  substitutes  in 
lieu  thertof  a  provision  to  permit  Federal 
reimbursement  for  bond  interest  in  connec- 
tion with  any  advance  construction  Inter- 
state or  primary  project  on  which  the  pro- 
ceeds of  bonds  were  used  or  wUl  be  used, 
subject  to  certain  limitations.  The  biU  also 
allows  states  to  secure  approval  of  advance 
construction  primary  projects  without 
having  exhausted  all  primary  apportion- 
ments. 

CTurrently.  the  dollar  value  of  advance 
construction  projects  that  may  be  approved 
for  the  various  categories  of  assistance  is 
limited  to  a  state's  unobligated  balances  and 
anticipated  apportionments  for  the  individ- 
ual categories.  The  bill  would  increase  this 
dollar  volume  for  the  individual  categories 
by  an  amount  equivalent  to  a  state's  current 
year  apportionment.  Advance  construction 
approval^  create  no  obligation  of  the  Feder- 
al government. 

Senate  amendment 

The  Senate  amendment  section  on  Ad- 
vance Construction  gives  the  states  addi- 
tional fl^bility  for  using  the  Advance  Con- 
struction Program  effective  January  1,  1987. 

Conferenfe  substitute 

The  substitute  expands  the  use  of  advance 
constructton  to  Metropolitan  planning 
projects,  planning  and  research  projects, 
hazard  elmination  projects  and  projects  for 
the  elimination  of  hazards  at  railroad-high- 
way cro«ings.  To  advance  these  types  of 
projects  and  highway  substitute,  urban,  sec- 
ondary and  bridge  projects,  a  State  must  be 


out  of  apportionments  or  demonstrate  that 
it  wUl  use  aU  of  its  obligation  authority. 
Ehiring  the  period  January  1.  1987  and 
ending  September  30,  1990  the  Secretary 
may  i^iprove  advance  construction  projects 
that  have  no  existing  authorizations. 

Interstate  and  primary  projects  may  be 
advanced  without  being  out  of  apportion- 
ments or  obligation  authority. 

The  conferees  made  the  amendments  ef- 
fective January  1,  1987.  It  is  the  intent  of 
the  conferees  that  projects  which  meet  the 
qualifying  requirements  advanced  between 
January  1.  1987  and  the  date  of  enactment 
of  the  amendments  under  the  Interim  Pro- 
cedures detailed  in  a  memorandum  dated 
February  3,  1987,  from  the  Executive  Direc- 
tor of  the  Federal  Highway  Administration 
to  Regional  Federal  Highway  Administra- 
tors, shall  be  eligible  for  Federal  funding. 
The  projects  advanced  shall  comply  with  all 
applicable  Federal  requirements. 

INTERSTATE  DISCRXTIONART  FUNDS 

House  bill 

The  bill  amends  section  118(bK2)  of  title 
23,  United  States  Code,  to  revise  the  priority 
for  the  availability  of  Interstate  construc- 
tion discretionary  funds.  The  Secretary 
shall  prioritize  the  allocation  of  these  funds 
first,  for  high  cost  projects  which  are  on 
segments  not  open  to  traffic  and  to  high 
cost  projects  for  construction  of  high  occu- 
pancy vehicle  (HOV)  lanes  and  other  lanes 
on  the  Harbor  Freeway  In  Los  Angeles 
County.  CaUfomia;  second,  for  projects 
which  are  high  cost  in  relation  to  a  state's 
apportionment;  and  third,  for  conversion  of 
advance  construction  Interstate  projects. 
The  State  of  Csdifomia  would  be  eligible  for 
the  receipt  of  Interstate  construction  discre- 
tionary funds  for  the  construction  of  high 
occupancy  vehicle  and  other  lanes  on  the 
Harbor  Freeway,  although  the  state  may 
not  have  obligated  aU  of  its  Interstate  con- 
struction apportionments. 

Under  existing  law.  Interstate  construc- 
tion apportionments  are  available  for  obli- 
gation for  two  years,  after  which  time  any 
unobligated  ftinds  lapse  to  the  discretionary 
fund.  Subsection  (a)  would  allow  a  state  to 
reduce  the  period  of  availability  of  its  ap- 
portioned Interstate  construction  fimds 
from  two  years  to  one  year. 

The  bUl  amends  the  Interstate  4R  discre- 
tionary program  by  setting  aside  $200  mil- 
lion annually  from  the  Interstate  4R  au- 
thorization for  discretionary  projects.  In  se- 
lecting projects  for  funding,  the  Secretary 
shall  give  priority  consideration  to  projects 
costing  more  than  $10  million  on  high- 
volume  urban  routes  or  high  truck-volume 
rural  routes.  The  Secretary  is  also  directed 
to  consider  how  a  state  has  used  its  appor- 
tioned Interstate  4R  funds  in  the  past  to  de- 
termine to  what  extent  the  state  merits  dis- 
cretionary funding  currently  in  that  the 
Secretary  should  not  look  too  favorably 
upon  the  request  of  a  state  that  has  used 
excessive  amoimts  of  the  Interstate  4R 
funds  to  construct  new  routes  which  have 
been  designated  under  139(b)  of  title  23. 
United  States  Code.  However,  the  Secretary 
is  directed  not  to  consider  whether  a  state 
has  used  or  intends  to  use  any  of  its  appor- 
tioned Interstate  4R  funds  on  routes  desig- 
nated under  section  139(a)  of  title  23, 
United  States  Code,  or  whether  it  intends  to 
exercise  its  unconditional  right  to  transfer 
20  percent  of  its  4R  funds  to  primary  as  au- 
thorized by  the  reported  bill. 

Under  existing  law.  Interstate  4R  appor- 
tionments are  available  for  obligation  for 
four  years,  after  which  time  any  unobligat- 
ed funds  Uwae  to  the  Interstate  4R  discre- 


tionary fund.  Subsection  (c)  would  reduce 
this  period  of  availability  from  four  years  to 
three  years. 
Senate  amendment 

No  similar  provision. 
Conference  sutntitute 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the 
House  approach,  with  an  amendment.  The 
biU  amends  section  118(bK2)  of  title  23, 
United  States  Code,  to  revise  the  priority 
for  the  availability  of  Interstate  construc- 
tion discretionary  fimds.  The  Secretary 
shall  prioritize  the  allocation  of  these  funds 
first,  for  high  cost  projects  which  are  on 
segments  not  open  to  traffic  or  for  the 
Harbor  Freeway;  second,  for  projects  which 
are  high  cost  in  relation  to  a  State's  appor- 
tionment; and  third,  for  conversio;:  of  ad- 
vance construction  Interstate  projects.  The 
Ebu'bor  Freeway  shall  receive  the  same  pri- 
ority as  other  first  priority  projects. 

Under  existing  law.  Interstate  construc- 
tion apportionments  are  available  for  obli- 
gation for  two  years,  after  which  time  any 
unobligated  funds  lapse  to  the  discretionary 
fund.  Subsection  <!\)  would  allow  a  State  to 
reduce  the  period  of  availability  of  its  ap- 
portioned Interstate  construction  funds 
from  two  years  to  one  year.  The  conference 
substitute  would  also  amend  section 
118(b)(2)  to  provide  that  any  apportion- 
ments which  are  made  on  or  after  October 
1,  1989,  shall  be  made  available  until  ex- 
pended. 

The  bill  amends  the  Interstate  4R  discre- 
tionary program  by  setting  aside  (200  mil- 
lion annually  from  the  Interstate  4R  au- 
thorization for  discretionary  projects. 

In  selecting  projects  for  funding,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  give  priority  consideration  to 
projects  costing  more  than  $10  million  on 
high-volume  urban  routes  or  high  truck- 
volume  routes  In  rural  areas.  Other  criteria 
included  in  the  House  provision  were  delet- 
ed. 

Under  existing  law.  Interstate  4R  appor- 
tionments arc  available  for  obligation  for 
four  years,  after  which  time  any  unobligat- 
ed funds  lapse  to  the  Interstate  4R  discre- 
tionary fund.  The  provision  would  reduce 
this  period  of  availability  from  four  years  to 
three  years. 

PLEXIBILITT 

House  bill 

This  provision  will  grant  Puerto  Rico  a 
similar  degree  of  flexibility  as  that  accorded 
the  SUte  of  Alaska.  This  nexibUity  wiU 
allow  Puerto  Rico  to  use  funds  from  the  dif- 
ferent program  categories  to  suit  its  particu- 
lar highway  needs  and  priorities,  allowing 
the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico  to 
expand  and  upgrade  its  infrastructure  in 
order  to  attain  stateside  levels.  This  type  of 
flexibility  would  permit  Puerto  Rico  to  ad- 
vance such  projects  as  the  new  access  road 
in  San  Lorenzo. 
Senate  amendment 

No  provision. 
Conference  substitute 

Adopts  the  House  provision.  The  confer- 
ees adopt  the  language  in  the  House  Report. 

nmRSTATE-PRIMART  PROGRAM 

House  bUl 

Present  law,  under  section  105  of  the  Sur- 
face Transportation  Assistance  Act  of  1978, 
permits  a  state  to  transfer  any  part  of  its 
Interstate  4R  apportionment  to  its  primary 
apportionment  If  a  state  certifies  and  the 
Secretary  accepts  the  state's  certification 
that  the  amounts  to  be  transferred  are  in 
excess  of  the  state's  Interstate  4R  needs. 


Many  states  desiring  such  a  transfer  have 
experienced  difficulty  showing  that  the 
amounts  to  be  transferred  are  in  excess  of 
the  state's  Interstate  4R  needs;  and  thua. 
the  transfers  have  not  occurred. 

The  Committee  believes  the  enactment  of 
policies  which  will  require  the  states  to 
invest  sufficient  fimds  for  the  preservation 
and  improvement  of  the  42.500-irlle  Nation- 
al System  of  Interstate  and  Defense  Sgh- 
ways  is  absolutely  essentlaL  However,  the 
Committee  also  understands  the  needs  in 
many  states  for  new  construction  and  recon- 
struction of  primary  highways,  particularly 
important  connectors  to  the  Interstate 
System.  Thus,  the  Committee  bill  includes  a 
provision  to  permit  states  to  transfer  up  to 
20  percent  of  their  Interstate  4R  funds  each 
year  to  primary  projects  unconditionally. 
The  provision  also  permits  these  funds  to  be 
used  at  the  same  90  percent  Federal  match- 
ing share  as  for  Interstate  projects,  except 
where  law  provides  for  a  higher  matching 
share.  Any  state  desiring  to  transfer  more 
than  20  percent,  however,  must  ccmtinue  to 
justify  the  transfer  as  under  existing  law. 
The  Committee  believes  the  additional 
flexibUity  authorized  by  this  section  will 
permit  states  to  make  important  invest- 
ments on  priority  projects  such  as  the  Fall 
Line  Freeway  connecting  Columbus.  Macon 
and  Augusta.  Georgia,  the  Florence  to 
Myrtle  Beach  connector  in  South  Carolina, 
the  Rice  Road  Interchange  access  road  on 
Route  219  in  New  York,  and  the  FAP  410 
corridor  in  southern  Illinois. 

The  bUl  also  codifies  and  makes  technical 
amendments  to  a  provision  in  existing  law 
authorizing  a  state  to  use  Interstate  4R 
funds  on  Interstate  toll  roads  if  it  signs  an 
agreement  that  the  road  will  become  free  to 
the  public  upon  the  collection  of  sufficient 
tolls  to  liquidate  the  outstanding  debt  at  the 
time  the  agreement  was  signed  and  estab- 
lish a  sinking  fund  for  operations  and  main- 
tenance. If  the  road  is  not  freed  in  accord- 
ance with  the  agreement,  all  Federal  funds 
spent  on  the  road  must  be  repaid  to  the 
'Treasury. 

Senate  amendment 

The  biU  incorporates  the  toll  provisions  of 
section  105  of  the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act 
of  1978  into  section  129  of  title  23  and  clari- 
fies a  provision  of  section  105  concerning 
the  repayment  of  Federal  funds. 

The  bill  also  makes  technical  and  con- 
forming amendments  to  section  119  of  title 
23  and  amends  provisions  that  require  a  re- 
duction of  a  state's  Interstate  apportion- 
ments by  10  percent  for  failure  to  maintain 
the  Interstate  System  adequately  to  require 
a  reduction  of  not  more  than  10  percent  of  a 
state's  Interstate  portion  of  the  Interstate- 
primary  apportionment  at  the  discretion  of 
the  Secretary. 

The  bill  also  amends  title  23  to  establish 
the  Federal-Aid  Interstate-primary  Pro- 
gram. The  Interstate-primary  program  will 
emphasize  bringing  all  elements  of  the  Pri- 
mary System  to  acceptable  standards  of  op- 
eration and  safety.  The  program  will  consist 
of  both  new  construction  and  4R  work  on 
the  Primary  System  and  the  Interstate 
System  (including  additions  thereto  imder 
section  139).  The  Interstate-primary  pro- 
gram will  Include  traditional  primary  pro- 
gram projects.  Interstate  construction 
projects,  and  Interstate  resufacing.  restora- 
tion, rehabilitation  and  reccmstruction 
projects. 

The  designated  Interstate  System  in  all 
states  will  receive  attention  in  maintaining 
its  high  level  of  serviceability.  At  the 
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time.  Uiete  is  sufficient  flexibility  to  allow 
1  ta  eoneentrata  on  neadeeted  Drimarv 


program,  which  calls  for  each  state  and  its 
DoUtical  subdiviaion  to  have  a  traffic  control 
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there  !■  auttlclent  flexibility  to  allow 
to  oooccntnte  on  neidected  prliiikry 
I  and  oUier  primary  routea  which  have 
dawloped  Into  rigntflrant  Interstate  traffic 


•me  taOl  alao  ntakea  amendments  to  aec- 
tiana  13t(a).  (b).  and  (c)  of  Utle  23  to  con- 
f onn  with  the  new  Interstate-i»lmary  cate- 
lory  and  prarkka  that  routea  «lf>rigTiat.fd  by 
aectiaa  IW  are  eligible  for  any  of  the  funds 
provided  by  the  Intentate-prlmary  pro- 
gram. 
Cbn/hieace  wtftrtifate 

Tbe  Oonfemioe  agreement  contains  ele- 
a(  the  Honae  bill  and  the  Senate 
ata. 

The  Un  inoofpontea  the  toll  provisions  of 
aeeUon  106  of  the  ftderal-Aid  Highway  Act 
of  IfTS  into  aectton  laS  of  ttUe  23  and  dari- 
flea  a  provialan  ai  aectton  105  concerning 
the  repayment  of  VMeral  funds. 

The  Oonf ercnoe  sobaUtute  includes  a  pro- 
vWon  from  the  Hbuae  bill  to  permit  States 
to  traaaf^  up  to  20  percent  of  their  Inter- 
state 4R  funda  ea^  year  to  primary 
prajecta  uncondltfcanaUy.  Theae  funds  would 
be  oaed  at  the  same  Fednal  matching  share 
aa  other  primary  funds,  Le.,  75-25.  Any 
State  dflrhig  to  transfer  more  than  20  per- 
cent must  continue  to  Justify  the  transfer  as 
under  existing  law. 

Tht  taOl  alao  codifies  and  makes  technical 
amendments  to  a  provision  in  existing  law 
anthorlaing  a  State  to  use  Interstate  4R 
funds  on  Interstate  toll  roads  if  It  signs  an 
agreement  that  the  road  will  become  free  to 
the  public  upon  the  collecti<m  of  sufficient 
taDs  to  liquidate  the  outstanding  debt  at  the 
time  the  agreement  was  signed  and  estab- 
lish a  ■»"M»»g  fund  for  (derations  and  main- 


Tbe  conferees  believe  that  the  additional 
flezIbOlty  authorised  will  permit  states  to 
make  Important  investments  on  priority 
projects  such  as  the  FUl  Line  Freeway  con- 
necting Ocdumbua.  ICaoon  and  Augusta, 
Georgia,  the  Florence  to  Myrtle  Beach  con- 
nector in  South  Caitdina.  the  Rice  Road 
Interchange  aoceas  road  on  Route  219  in 
New  York,  the  FAP  410  corridor  in  South- 
em  Illinois,  the  pedestrian  walkway  on 
Route  83  in  Pavilion,  New  York,  two  sets  of 
aoundwalls  al<Hig  the  Artesia  Freeway  in 
OaUfomla  from  Atlantic  Avenue  to  Cherry 
Avenue  and  trmn  Paramount  Boulevard  to 
Lakewood  Boulevard,  soundwalls  on  VS. 
Highway  50  between  Howe  Avenue  and 
Watt  Avenue  in  Sacramento,  California,  the 
mg^way  158  HoDlster  bypass  in  California 
and  the  Highway  101  Prunedale  bypass. 

mCBAL  SHASS  PAT  ABLE 

HcnaeWl 

This  section  of  the  House  bill  would 
amend  secUon  120iKd)  of  UUe  23.  United 
Statea  Code,  adding  to  the  projects  and  ac- 
tivities eligible  for  100  percent  Federal  fi- 
nancing of  the  cost  of  omistruction  to  In- 
dude  the  installattoi  of  traffic  signs,  high- 
way lights,  guardrails,  snd  impact  attenua- 
tors. These  devioes  are  reported  by  the  Fed- 
eral Higjiway  Admlnlsttmtion  to  be  among 
the  most  safety  eost^ff ective  improvements 
that  may  be  made  to  a  highway.  The  Com- 
mittee believes  this  preferential  match  will 
lead  to  greater  safety  on  the  Nation's  high- 
ways. 

The  Committee  strongly  urges  the  Secre- 
tary to  include  Federal  Hlghvray  Adminis- 
tration's Highway  Safety  Program  Standard 
13,  and  resultant  FHWA  procedures,  as 
safety  mlnlties  in  traffic  control  device  pro- 
grams uiMleTtaken  in  conjimction  with  the 
states  and  their  political  subdivisions.  This 


program,  which  caUs  for  each  state  and  its 
political  subdivision  to  have  a  traffic  control 
devioes  program,  includes  an  inventory  and 
periodic  review  of  existing  devices,  as  well  as 
a  maintenance  schedule  adequate  to  ensure 
proper  operations  and  timely  repair  of  con- 
trol devices.  Such  a  schedule  would  require 
daytkne  and  nighttime  inspections. 

AABHTO's  "Highway  Design  and  Oper- 
ational Practices  Related  to  Highway 
Safety"  provides  additional  support  for 
Standard  13.  because  it  emphasizes  the  ben- 
efits to  be  derived  from  a  good  traffic  con- 
trol operational  review  to  detect  problems 
as  they  develop,  as  well  as  the  need  to  main- 
tain a  high  level  of  service  on  the  highway 
facility. 

In  addition,  the  Federal  Highway  Admin- 
istration's "Traffic  Control  Devices  Hand- 
book" recommends  an  inventory  and  dating 
procedure  that  complies  with  the  standard 
established  when  the  Committee  wrote  the 
NaUonal  Highway  Safety  Act  of  1966. 

The  Committee  requests  that  the  Secre- 
tary make  the  inventory  results  available  to 
the  Committee  in  order  that  the  Committee 
may  properly  assess  the  need  for  future  leg- 
islation regarding  traffic  control  devices. 

The  FHWA  issues  an  Annual  Report  on 
Highway  Safety  Improvement  Programs 
which  Includes  a  Ustbig  of  highway  safety 
equipment  that  has  proved  to  be  particular- 
ly cMt-effective.  Impact  attenuators  are 
among  the  type  of  equipment  that  has  con- 
sisteatly  demonstrated  a  high  benefit/cost 
ratio  and  so  they  have  consequently  been 
added  to  the  items  eligible  for  100  percent 
Federal  funding  under  section  120(d)  of  title 
23.  The  Committee  intends  the  term 
"impact  attenuator"  to  mean  crash  cushions 
that  have  been  accepted  by  the  Federal 
Highway  Administration. 

Subsection  (b)  amends  the  listing  of  prior- 
ity primary  routes  which  are  eligible  for  a 
Federal  funding  match  of  at  least  95  per- 
cent (rather  than  the  75  percent  applicable 
to  conventional  primary  projects),  if  a  state 
elects  to  use  its  primary  funds  on  such 
routes.  The  Usting  of  priority  primary 
routes  appears  in  Committee  Print  100-3. 

Subsection  (c)  amends  section  120  of  title 
23.  United  States  Code,  to  allow  a  state  to 
set  the  Federal  match  for  Federal-aid 
projects  on  the  Great  River  Road  at  not 
greater  than  95  percent,  but  not  less  than  75 
percent. 

Subsection  (d)  is  Intended  to  provide  in- 
centKres  to  the  states  to  use  coal  ash  in  their 
highway  construction  projects.  The  ash  pro- 
duced by  coal-buming  electric  generating 
plants  and  other  users  of  coal  has  a  well-es- 
tablished record  of  successful  use  in  high- 
way construction.  Fly  ash  has  been  used  in 
po8g»lanic  and  cement  stabilized  roadbases, 
cement  stabilized  subbases,  as  a  mineral 
filler  in  asphalt  paving,  in  grouting  and  for 
soil  stabilization.  Bottom  ash  and/or  boiler 
slag  (collectively  termed  power  plant  aggre- 
gates) have  been  used  in  po^nlanlc  and 
cement  stabilized  roadbases  and  as  aggre- 
gate in  asphalt  paving.  Ample  data  exists 
supporting  the  technical  feasibility  of  using 
coal  ash  in  paving  applications. 

TIk  utility  industry  produces  tens  of  mil- 
lions of  tons  of  ash  each  year.  Only  about  20 
percent  is  used  at  present.  The  remainder  is 
disposed  of  as  a  waste. 

Thus,  promoting  the  reuse  of  power  plant 
ash  will  conserve  energy  and  reduce  (»sts. 
The  production  of  power  plant  ash  requires 
esseatially  no  energy— it  is  a  by-product  of 
the  generation  of  electricity.  In  addition  to 
reducing  energy  costs,  the  use  of  coal  ash  in 
transportation  construction  projects  around 


the  country  appears,  from  comparative  bid 
prices,  to  yield  significant  cost  savings. 
Moreover,  increaaed  use  of  coal  ash  will 
reduce  dlipoaal  costs  for  utilities  generating 
ash  and  thereby  produce  cost  savings  for 
consumers  as  welL 
SeiMUe  ameiufment 

This  section  from  the  Senate  amendment 
amends  section  120  of  title  23  wUng  tech- 
nical and  conforming  changes  and  alao  pro- 
vides a  Federal  share  for  Interstate-primary 
funds  used  aa  the  Primary  System  (other 
than  the  biterstate)  of  not  to  exceed  75  per- 
cent of  the  cost  of  constructioiL  These  per- 
centages may  be  Increased  under  the  sliding 
scale  provision  of  current  law. 

Interstate  projects  would  have  a  Federal 
share  of  not  to  exceed  90  percent.  Routes 
designated  as  Interstate  under  section 
139(a>  and  139(b)  of  UUe  23  prior  to  March 
9,  1984.  a«d  imder  secUon  139(c)  of  tiUe  23 
would  be  able  to  improve  at  a  90-percent 
Federal  share.  Theae  percentages  may  be  in- 
creased in  certain  circumstances  under  cur- 
rent law. 

This  seeUon  provides  that  the  Federal 
share  payable  for  a  highway  emergency 
relief  project  shall  be  the  same  as  for  a  reg- 
ular Federal-aid  highway  project  on  the 
system  in  quesUon  except  that  the  Federal 
share  payable  may  be  100  percent  only  for 
emergency  work  done  in  the  first  30  days 
after  the  occurrence  of  the  event  that  trig- 
gers emergency  relief. 

This  section  also  provides  that  states  may 
contribute  amounts  in  excess  of  the  normal 
state  share  on  all  title  23  projects. 
Conferenat  aubttitute 

The  Conference  substitute  would  amend 
section  ltO(d)  of  tiUe  23.  United  SUtes 
Code,  addng  to  the  projects  and  activities 
eligible  for  100  percent  Federal  financing  of 
the  cost  of  construction  to  include  the  in- 
stallation of  traffic  signs,  highway  lights 
guardrails^  and  impact  attenuators.  These 
devices  are  reported  by  the  Federal  High- 
way Administration  to  be  among  the  most 
safety  cost-effective  improvements  that  may 
be  made  to  a  highway. 

Subsection  (b)  amends  the  listing  of  prior- 
ity primary  routes  which  are  eligible  for  a 
Federal  fvnding  match  of  at  least  95  per- 
cent (rather  than  the  75  percent  applicable 
to  conventional  primary  projects).  If  a  State 
elects  to  use  its  primary  funds  on  such 
routes.  The  listing  of  priority  primary 
routes  appears  in  Committee  Print  100-3. 

The  substitute  amends  section  120  of  title 
23,  United  States  Code,  to  allow  a  State  to 
set  the  Federal  match  for  Federal-aid 
projects  on  the  Great  River  Road  at  not 
greater  than  95  percent,  but  not  less  than  75 
percent. 

The  Conference  sul>stitute  provides  that 
the  Federal  share  payable  for  a  highway 
emergency  relief  project  shall  be  the  same 
as  for  a  regular  Federal-aid  highway  project 
on  the  s]«tem  in  question  except  that  the 
Federal  share  payable  may  be  100  percent 
only  for  emergency  work  done  in  the  first  90 
days  after  the  occiirrence  of  the  event  that 
triggers  emergency  relief.  The  Federal  share 
payable  for  a  highway  emergency  relief 
project  relating  to  natural  disasters  or  cata- 
strophic failures  (xxurring  before  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act  shall  be  100  per- 
cent. 

This  se<jtion  also  provides  that  States  may 
contribute  amounts  in  excess  of  the  normal 
State  share  on  all  title  23  projects.  The  Con- 
ferees direct  the  SetretaiV  to  issue  criteria 
for  the  States  to  use  so  that  poorer  areas  of 
a  State  do  not  lose  projects  because  wealthi- 
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er  areas  are  willing  to  provide  a  higher  local 
match  to  obtain  Federal-aid  highway  funds. 
A  State  may  establish  uniform  guidelines 
for  excess  match,  according  to  the  merit  of 
the  project,  but  the  guidelines  should  not 
discriminate  against  areas. 

A  preferential  match  is  provided  for  the 
use  of  <x>al  as  products. 

EMKItCEMCT  RET  r^F 

House  bitt 

The  bill  adds  a  new  subsection  (d)  to  sec- 
tion 125  of  title  23  which  makes  the  territo- 
ries eligible  for  emergency  relief  assistance. 
Subsection  (b)  imposes  a  $5  million  annual 
limitation  on  emergency  relief  funding  for 
the  territories.  The  amendments  are  made 
retroactive  to  April  IS,  1983,  to  cover  a 
recent  disaster. 

The  bUl  also  increases  the  limit  on  emer- 
gency relief  grants  for  each  state  for  each 
disaster  from  (30  million  to  $50  million  and 
increases  the  limit  to  $100  million  for  each 
state  for  each  disaster  occurring  In  calendar 
1986.  The  bill  would  also  allow  the  Secre- 
tary to  reimburse  the  State  of  Utah  from 
emergency  relief  funds  to  compensate  for  its 
use  of  Interstate  4K  funds  to  repair  1-80 
which  was  damaged  by  flooding  of  the 
Great  Salt  Lake  in  1983  in  an  amount  not  to 
exceed  $30  million.  The  reimbursed  funds 
would  only  be  available  for  Interstate  4R 
projects. 
Senate  amendment 

This  amendment  amends  section  125  of 
title  23  to  make  the  territories  eligible  for 
emergency  relief  with  a  $5  million  cap  on 
obligations  during  any  one  fiscal  year. 

The    bill    also    replaces   the    Emergency 
Relief  program  cap  of  $30  million  per  year 
with  a  cap  of  $100  million  per  year. 
Conference  substitute 

The  Conference  sulKtitute  increases  the 
limit  on  emergency  relief  grants  for  each 
State  for  each  disaster  from  $30  million  to 
$100  million,  retroactive  to  disasters  occur- 
ring after  December  31.  1985.  Otherwise, 
Che  substitute  generally  adopts  the  House 
provision  except  that  it  does  not  adopt  the 
Salt  Lake  provision  and  does  not  make  the 
territories  retroactively  eligible  for  funds. 

VEBICIX  WEIGHTS  LIldTATIOHS 

House  bill 

The  bill  provides  a  temporary  modifica- 
tion of  the  bridge  formula  contained  in  sec- 
tion 127  of  title  23.  United  States  Code,  for 
two  classes  of  vehicles.  The  bridge  formula 
pres(n1t)es  limitations  on  axle  loadings  to 
prevent  undue  concentration  of  weight 
within  overall  gross  vehicle  weight  limita- 
tions, thus  preventing  harm  to  bridges  on 
the  Interstate  System. 

Existing  law  provides  that  two  consecutive 
sets  of  tandem  axles  may  carry  a  gross  load 
nf  34,000  pounds  each,  providing  the  overall 
distance  between  the  first  and  last  axles  of 
such  consecutive  sets  of  tandem  axles  is  36 
feet  or  more.  This  in  effect  requires  36  feet 
between  the  second  and  fifth  axles  on  the 
conventional  18-wheel,  five-axle,  tractor-se- 
mitrailer combination  common  to  the  truck- 
ing industry.  Because  of  ambiguities  in  in- 
terpretation of  the  bridge  formula  since  its 
enactment  in  the  mid-1970's,  tank  trucks 
have  been  acquired  and  placed  in  service 
which,  while  complying  with  overall  gross 
vehicle  weights,  inadvertently  would  trigger 
the  bridge  formula  prohibitions  when 
loaded  to  capacity. 

This  situation  was  called  to  the  Commit- 
tee's attention  because  of  tighter  enforce- 
ment policies  which  have  been  pursued  by 
the   Federal   Highway  Administration.   In 


view  of  the  relatively  small  number  of  such 
vehicles,  the  Committee  believes  a  tempo- 
rary modification  of  this  requirement— ter- 
minating on  September  1.  1988— to  provide 
for  30  feet  lietween  the  axles  in  question  is 
altogether  reasonable.  Much  of  the  same 
can  be  said  of  freight  containers  widely  used 
in  intermodal  transport  by  truck  and  ocean- 
going vehicles.  Shorter  containers,  which 
occasion  the  use  of  vehicles  with  lesser  spac- 
ing between  the  second  and  fifth  axles  of 
five  axle  vehicles,  are  in  widespread  use  but 
are  in  the  process  of  being  phased  out  in 
favor  of  longer  containers  which  will  occa- 
sion the  use  of  longer  trailers  which  eventu- 
ally will  meet  the  bridge  formula  require- 
ments. The  Committee  iias  concluded  that 
fairness  dictates  the  inclusion  of  these  vehi- 
cles as  well. 

The  bill  also  provides  the  definition  of 
ocean  container  incorporated  by  reference 
in  the  statutory  language; 
An  article  of  transport  of  equipment: 
<a)  of  a  permanent  character  and  accord- 
ingly strong  enough  to  be  suitable  for  re- 
peated use; 

(b)  specially  designed  to  facilitate  the  car- 
riage of  gcxKis  by  one  or  more  modes  of 
transport,  without  intermediate  reloading; 

(c)  fitted  with  the  devices  permitting  its 
ready  handling,  particularly  its  transfer 
from  one  mode  of  transport  to  another. 

(d)  so  designed  as  to  be  easy  to  fill  and 
empty; 

(e)  having  an  internal  volume  of  35.3  ft ' 
or  more. 

The  term  "freight  container"  includes  nei- 
ther vehicles  nor  conventional  packing. 
Senate  amendment 

The  bill  amends  section  127(a)  of  title  23 
to  provide  for  the  withholding  of  the  Inter- 
state construction  portion  of  Federal-aid 
Interstate-primary  funds,  in  lieu  of  with- 
holding Interstate  construction  funds,  for 
violations  of  section  127.  The  change  is 
needed  as  Interstate  construction  funds 
would  be  unavailable  to  withhold.  The  cur- 
rent penalty  provision  in  section  127(a)  is 
revised  to  provide  that  any  withheld  funds 
do  not  lapse  if  they  are  subsequently  re- 
leased and  obligated  within  the  normal  four 
year  availability  period. 
Conference  substitute 

The  current  penalty  provision  in  section 
127(a)  is  revised  to  provide  that  any  with- 
held funds  do  not  lapse  if  they  are  subse- 
quently released  and  obligated  within  the 
normal  four  year  availability  period. 

The  House  provision  concerning  tandem 
axles  is  adopted  by  the  Conferees.  It  is  the 
Conferees'  intention  that  tank  trailers, 
dump  trailers,  and  ocean  transport  contain- 
ers on  two  sets  of  tandem  axles  not  acquire 
any  "grandfather  rights"  beyond  September 
1,  1988,  because  of  this  amendment.  While 
the  amendment  would  allow  owners  to  re- 
cover some  of  their  costs  for  current  vehi- 
cles, it  should  not  become  a  means  to  allow 
these  types  of  vehicles  under  these  loads  to 
continue  to  use  the  Interstate  highways 
after  September  1, 1988. 

TOLLS 

House  biU 

The  House  bill  amends  section  129(e)  of 
title  23,  United  States  Code,  to  permit  the 
collection  of  tolls  on  Interstate  75,  Alligator 
Alley,  in  the  State  of  Florida,  to  be  used  for 
repayment  of  costs  incurred  by  the  state 
and  liquidation  of  indebtedness  incurred  to 
finance  any  cost  associated  with  a  feature  of 
the  project  as  recommended  by  the  final  en- 
vironmental impact  statement  or  any  revi- 
sion  thereof   which   the  Secretary   deter- 


mines is  ineligible  for  Interstate  cmistmc- 
tion  funding. 

Senate  amendment 

The  bill  contains  a  provision  girniiT  to  the 
House  bill.  The  bill  also  requires  toll  au- 
thorities to  certify  to  the  Governor  of  their 
State  that  sufficient  reserves  are  available 
to  cover  the  construction,  operation,  main- 
tenance, and  repair  or  replacement  of  the 
toU  facilities  not  eligible  for  Federal-aid 
highway  funds.  The  Governor  is  to  transmit 
this  information  to  the  Secretary  who  will 
transmit  it  to  Congress.  If  funds  from  the 
Highway  Trust  Fund  are  spent  on  these  toll 
facilities,  an  equal  amount  will  be  deducted 
from  the  state's  Federal-aid  highway  appor- 
tionments the  following  year.  This  provision 
does  not  apply  to  international  toll  facfUUes 
and  those  toll  facilities  coverd  by  a  secUon 
105  or  section  129  agreement. 

The  amendment  also  permits  Federal-aid 
financing  for  new  toll  highways  other  than 
Interstate  and  permits  Federal-aid  financing 
for  any  toll  highway,  other  than  Interstate, 
to  expand  capacity  with  a  Federal  share 
payable  of  35  percent  of  Federal  funds  ex- 
pended on  toll  roads,  bridges  or  tunnels. 
Conference  substitute 

The  substitute  permits  Federal-aid  financ- 
ing of  toll  highways  for  seven  facilities  as  a 
pilot  program  and  permits  the  renegotiation 
of  certain  toll  agreements  entered  into  by 
four  States. 

A  State  must  agree  that  toll  revenues 
from  (1)  operation  of  the  toll  facility  con- 
structed or  reconstructed  under  the  pilot 
program  or  from  (2)  the  toll  facility  for 
which  a  toll  agreement  is  renegotiated 
under  this  section  wlU  only  be  used  on  the 
toUed  facility  and  only  for  construction  or 
reconstruction  costs,  or  for  the  (XKts  neces- 
sary for  proper  operation,  maintenance,  and 
debt  service  of  the  tolled  facility  including 
resurfscing,  reconstruction,  rehabilitation 
and  restoration.  While  there  is  no  require- 
ment that  tolls  be  removed  from  the  tolled 
facility,  tolls  shall  not  be  charged  that  are 
excess  to  the  needs  of  the  facility  for  the 
stated  purposes. 

In  allowing  the  New  York  State  Bridge 
Authority  (NYSBA)  to  renegotiate  the  Sec- 
tion 129  Agreement  for  the  Newburgh- 
Beacon  Bridge,  the  conferees  have  agreed  to 
allow  toll  receipts  from  that  bridge  to  be 
spent  on  other  bridges  operated  by  NYSBA. 

In  doing  so,  the  conferees  have  recognised 
that  since  the  original  agreement  was  signed 
in  1973,  circumstances  have  changed  in  the 
Hudson  Valley.  First,  traffic  volumes  have 
exceeded  aU  expectations  due  to  unext>ected 
population  grovrth.  Second,  the  expected 
completion  of  a  Federal-aid  project  in  New 
Jersey  (1-287)  promises  to  elevate  traffic 
volumes  further  by  providing  a  truck  route 
to  New  England  which  bypasses  the  metro 
New  York  area. 

This  combination  of  unforeseen  growth 
and  the  effects  of  a  Federal-aid  project,  cou- 
pled with  the  impending  requirement  to 
remove  tolls  under  the  existing  Section  129 
Agreement,  was  necessary  to  convince  the 
conferees  that  tolls  collected  from  the  New- 
burgh-Beacon  Bridge  should  be  allowed  to 
t>e  continued  and  spent  on  other  NYSBA 
bridges. 

The  substitute  adopts  the  Semite  Amend- 
ment provision  concerning  Biennial  Certifi- 
cation, and  adopts  the  Alligator  Alley  provi- 
sion from  the  House  Bill. 

This  provision  permits  the  continued  col- 
lection of  tolls  on  Interstate  75,  Alligator 
Alley,  in  the  State  of  Florida,  to  be  used  for 
reitayment  of  costs  incurred  by  the  State 
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and  liquidation  of  indebtedness  incurred  to 
flnsiwe  say  cost  associated  with  a  feature  of 


n.aA.1  w«,  *%...  #i«..i  ... 


The  Gbmmlttee  Intended,  as  reflected  in  the 
Committee's     report     accompanying     the 
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lishes  that  it  is  in  the  national  interest  to 
preserve  historic  bridges. 
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tive  upon  enactment  for  the  fiscal  year  1987 
and   thereafter.   The   minimum   all(x»tlon 


State  highway  agencies  are  encouraged  to 
evaluate  the  NKTET  certification  orosram 


fits  might  l>e  able  to  be  obtained  by  accom- 
modating fiber  ontir  c&hln!  wit.hniit.  a  nsvm. 
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snd  Uquidattoi  of  Indebtednen  Incurred  to 
flniioe  aay  coat  aaocteted  with  a  feature  of 
tbe  project  u  reoommended  by  the  final  en- 
TironnMntal  Impact  atatement  or  any  revi- 
rion  ttaeraof  which  the  Secretary  deter- 
mlnea  la  tnellcible  for  Interstate  construc- 
tlon  fundlns. 

Tbe  eoofereea  intend  that  the  pilot  pro- 
pam  project  In  Orange  County.  California 
be  adected  by  the  Orange  County  Transpor- 
tation CommlaakHi. 

lAILWAT-KZOHWAT  OOaSIHOS 

HoaaeMQ 

Noprovlalon. 
Senate  amendmtnt 

lUa  aection  Inccvporatea  the  provisions  of 
aeetlon  MS  of  the  Highway  Safety  Act  of 
1973  into  aectlon  130  of  title  33  and  makes 
ti-tniti-^i  and  oonfonulng  amendments. 

Cimfen»ee  nibatituU 

Adopta  the  Senate  amendment  provision. 
mnAN  mFLOTiiBiT  AMD  coirrsACTHfG 
Hcnuetm 

Noproriakm. 
Senate  amendment 

Tbe  Senate  amendment  brings  the  anti- 
dlmrtminatlon  provlslcni  of  section  140  of 
title  33.  United  Statea  Code,  into  conformity 
with  title  vn  of  the  1984  CivU  Rights  Act 
on  the  iaaue  of  Indian  preference  in  employ- 
ment and  contncting  for  certain  Federal- 
aid  highway  projecta. 
Conference  tubttitnte 

Adopta  the  Senate  amendment. 


Houaebm 

The  House  bill  increaaes  the  amounts  set 
aalde  for  the  discretionary  bridge  program 
through  fiscal  year  1991.  to  carry  out  sec- 
tion 144<gX3)  of  UUe  23.  United  SUtes 
Code,  from  $300  million  to  $350  million. 

Also,  the  bill  would  amend  section  144(h) 
of  title  33.  United  States  Code,  by  eUmlnat- 
ing  triHn  applicability  of  the  General  Bridge 
Act  the  requlremmt  of  Coast  Guard  Bridge 
permits  for  bridgea  over  waters  which  are 
navigable  waters  of  the  United  SU>t«s  solely 
because  they  are  subject  to  tidal  influence. 
Tbe  amendment  would  exclude  applicability 
of  the  General  Bridge  Act  for  those  bridges 
over  waters  which  are  used  by  recreational 
boating,  fishing,  and  other  small  vessels 
with  a  length  of  31  feet  or  less. 

Tbe  bill  would  modify  the  requirement  for 
the  Secretary  to  submit  a  bridge  report  to 
the  Congress  each  year  and  substitute  a  re- 
quirement that  it  be  submitted  biennially 
along  with  the  Highway  Conditions  and 
Performance  Report 

Tbe  bUl  amends  section  144  of  title  23, 
United  Statea  Code,  to  aUow  the  SUte  of 
Arkanaaa  to  apply  for  aasistance  for  con- 
struction of  a  highway  bridge  to  replace  fer- 
ryboat service  being  provided  for  motor  ve- 
bldea.  Tbe  Federal  ahare  payable  for  the 
ctmatructlon  of  any  such  project  is  to  be  80 
percent.  Tbe  remaining  total  costs  of  defi- 
cient bridgea  in  the  State  of  Arliansas  will 
be  reduced  by  the  total  coat  of  any  highway 
bridgea  oonatructed  in  the  state  for  replace- 
ment of  ferryboat  service.  This  adjustment 
la  neceanry  to  preclude  diversion  of  bridge 
funds  from  other  states. 

Tbe  proviaian  of  law  which  set  in  place  in- 
veatment  criteria  for  administering  discre- 
ttonary  bridge  funds,  section  161  of  the  Sur- 
face Tnoqjortatim  Aaistance  Act  of  1982, 
also  contained  a  provision  grandfathering 
diacretlcnary  bridges  already  eligible  for 
funding  under  the  diacretionary  program. 


The  Gbmmlttee  intended,  as  reflected  in  the 
Committee's  report  accompanying  the 
House-passed  version  of  the  1982  Act,  that 
the  A^ta  Bridge  in  Jacksonville,  Florida, 
was  one  such  grandfathered  bridge.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  Administration  has  taken  a 
different  view. 

The  bill  clarifies  that  the  Acosta  Bridge  is 
to  be  treated  as  a  grandfathered  bridge  and 
shall  be  funded  to  completion  using  discre- 
tionary bridge  funds. 
Senate  amendment 

The  Senate  amendment  provides  that 
$200  aiUllon  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years 
1987.  1988.  1989  and  1990  shaU  be  set  aside 
for  the  bridge  discretionary  fund  and  that 
the  mtnimiim  off-system  bridge  provision  of 
23  U.aC.  144(gK2)  shaU  be  continued. 

The  amendment  establishes  an  off -system 
bridge  program  which  permits  a  state  to 
credit  state-only  financed  off-system  bridge 
replacement  and  rehabilitation  projects 
toward  the  state  share  of  the  cost  of  other 
Federal-aid  bridge  projects.  Off-system 
bridgea  that  are  eligible  for  section  144 
funds,  are  noncontroversial,  and  certified  by 
the  state  to  have  been  carried  out  in  accord- 
ance with  all  standards  applicable  under 
section  144  of  title  23  are  eUgible  for  this 
program. 

The  amendment,  like  the  House  bill, 
amen(k  23  U.S.C.  144  to  permit  Arkansas  to 
use  bridge  funds  to  construct  a  bridge  to  re- 
place ferry  boat  service  l>eing  provided  for 
motor  vehicles. 
Confetence  substitute 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the  pro- 
visions of  the  House  bill  with  the  following 
exceptions:  the  amount  set  aside  for  the 
Discretionary  Bridge  Fund  is  reduced  from 
$250  million  per  year  to  $225  million  per 
year.  The  Conference  substitute  also  adopts 
a  Senaite  provision  which  establishes  an  off- 
system  bridge  program  to  permit  a  State  to 
credit  State-only  financed  off-system  bridge 
replacement  and  rehabilitation  projects 
toward  the  State  share  of  the  cost  of  other 
Federal-aid  bridge  projects.  Off-system 
bridges  that  are  eligible  for  section  144 
funds,  are  noncontroversial,  and  certified  by 
the  State  to  have  been  carried  out  in  accord- 
ance With  all  standards  applicable  imder 
section  144  of  title  23  are  eligible  for  this 
program. 

The  Eut)stitute  adopts  a  provision  concern- 
ing bridges  to  replace  destroyed  bridges  and 
Ferryboat  service. 

The  replacement  for  the  South  Michigan 
Avenue  Bridge  in  Buffalo.  New  York  is  eligi- 
ble for  funds  under  Section  144. 

The  Eul>stitute  contains  a  provision  requir- 
ing that  motorists  l>e  able  to  see  over  or 
through  the  bridge  railing  on  the  new 
Jamestown  Bridge  in  Rhode  Island. 

STATE  BCATCHING  SHARE 

House  bill 

No  provision. 
Senate  amendment 

The  amendment  allows  the  State  of  Idaho 
to  credit  the  value  of  donated  land  and  con- 
struction work  to  the  state  matching  share 
of  the  Calder  bridge  project  in  north  Idaho. 
Conference  substitute 

Adopts  the  Senate  amendment  provision. 

HISTORIC  BRIDGES 

House  bill 

No  provision. 
Senate  amendment 

This  section  encourages  the  preservation 
of   historic  bridges.  Subsection   (a)  estab- 


lishes that  it  is  in  the  national  interest  to 
preserve  historic  bridges. 

Subsection  (b)  directs  the  Secretary  to  co- 
operate with  the  states  in  implementing  sec- 
tion 144  of  title  23  in  a  manner  which  pro- 
motes the  preservation  of  historic  bridges. 

Subsection  (c)  requires  states  to  identify 
historic  bridges  on  the  National  Bridge  In- 
ventory. 

Subsection  <d)  clarifies  that  any  reasona- 
ble costs  associated  with  mitigating  harm  to 
an  historic  bridge  would  be  eligible  for  Fed- 
eral-aid bridge  fimds  if  the  bridge  remains 
part  of  the  highway  system. 

Subsection  (e)  permits  states  to  use  bridge 
funds  equal  to  the  cost  of  demolition  for 
preserving  an  historic  bridge  eligible  for 
demolition  If  they,  or  any  other  responsible 
entity,  sign  an  agreement  taking  future 
legal  and  financial  responsibility  for  the 
bridge. 

Subsection  (f)  defines  an  historic  bridge  as 
any  bridge  that  is  listed  on,  or  eligible  for 
listing  on,  the  National  Register  of  Historic 
Places. 

Subsection  <g)  requires  the  Transporta- 
tion Researeh  Board  to  review  the  rehabili- 
tation of  Mstoric  bridges  and  develop  rec- 
ommendations for  specific  standards  for  the 
rehabilitation  of  historic  bridges. 

Conference  tubstitute 

Adopts  the  Senate  amendment  provision. 

MIMUIUH  ALLOCATION 

House  biU 

The  bill  aUows  states  to  expend  one  and 
one-half  percent  of  their  minimum  alloca- 
tion funds  (section  157)  on  transportation 
planning  in  urban  areas  (section  134)  and 
allows  states  to  expend  one  and  one-half 
percent  of  their  minimum  allocation  funds 
(section  157)  on  research  and  planning  (sec- 
tion 307).  The  bill  also  provides  that  any 
Federal-aid  highway  fimds  withheld  for 
noncompliance  of  the  national  maximum 
speed  limit  or  for  noncompliance  of  the  na- 
tional minimum  drinking  age  laws  or  any 
other  provision  of  law  shall  be  treated  as 
having  lieen  apportioned  in  such  year  to  the 
states  in  order  to  determine  the  amounts  al- 
located under  section  157  of  title  23,  United 
States  Code  (minimum  allocation),  and  ex- 
tends the  life  of  the  minimum  allocation 
program  permanently. 

Senate  Amendment 

This  section  amends  section  157  to  title  23 
to  add  allocations  as  well  as  apportionments 
to  the  calculation  of  the  85  percent  mini- 
mum funds  and  makes  the  provision  perma- 
nent law.  This  wUl  provide  donor  states  a 
return  closer  to  85  percent  of  the  amount 
contributed  to  the  Highway  Trust  Fund  by 
these  state*.  C^irrently,  in  calculating  the 
return  of  89  percent  minimum  to  the  states, 
only  apportioned  programs  are  considered. 
Major  categories  which  are  added  include 
Interstate  discretionary.  Interstate  transfer 
discretionary,  bridge  discretionary  and 
emergency  relief.  Several  small  Highway 
Trust  Fund  categories  shall  also  be  includ- 
ed. 

Subsection  (b)  makes  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (a)  effective  October  1,  1986. 

Sul)section  (c)  provides  authorizations  for 
the  minimum  allocation  for  fiscal  years 
1987,  1988.  1989.  and  1990. 

Conference  tubstitute 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the  pro- 
vision of  the  House  bill.  The  substitute  also 
adopts  the  provision  of  the  Senate  Amend- 
ment which  adds  allocations  to  the  caiciUar 
tion  of  the  $5  percent  minimiim  funds  effec- 
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tive  upon  enactment  for  the  fiscal  year  1987 
and  thereafter.  The  minimum  allocation 
calculation  for  fiscal  years  1987  and  1988 
will  be  in  accord  with  the  Senate  amend- 
ment except  that  allocations  for  highway 
emergency  relief  under  23  U.S.C.  125  and  al- 
location from  the  Interstate  Construction 
Discretionary  Fund  under  23  U.S.C. 
118(bK2)  will  not  be  considered.  The  mini- 
mum allocation  calculation  for  California  in 
fiscal  year  1989  wUl  be  based  on  the  same 
method  of  calculations  as  in  fiscal  year  1988. 

NATIOM AL  BRIDGE  INSPECTION  PROGRAM 

House  biU 

The  bill  amends  chapter  1  of  title  23. 
United  States  Code,  to  replace  an  outdated 
section  and  add  a  new  section  151  (National 
Bridge  Inspection  Program).  The  Secretary, 
in  consultation  with  state  highway  depart- 
ments and  knowledgeable  private  organiza- 
tions and  individuals,  is  required  to  estab- 
lish national  bridge  inspection  standards  for 
the  proper  safety  inspection  and  evaluation 
of  all  highway  bridges.  The  Secretary  shall 
establish  inspection  standards  that  at  a  min- 
imum specify  the  method  by  which  inspec- 
tions shall  be  carried  out,  establish  a  maxi- 
mum time  period  Itetween  inspections,  es- 
tablish briclge  inspector  qualifications,  re- 
quire written  bridge  inspection  reports  and 
inventories  for  all  highway  bridges,  and  es- 
tablish a  national  certification  procedure 
for  highway  bridges  inspectors.  In  coopera- 
tion with  the  state  highway  departments, 
the  Secretary  shall  develop  a  training  pro- 
gram to  provide  assistance  to  government 
highway  bridge  inspectors.  The  training 
pruKnim  bhaU  be  revised  periodically  to  take 
into  account  new  and  improved  bridge  in- 
spection techniques.  Federal-aid  highway 
funds  under  section  104(a).  section  307(a) 
and  section  144  of  title  23,  United  States 
Code,  may  be  used  to  carry  out  the  national 
bridge  inspection  program. 

The  National  Society  of  Professional  En- 
gineers through  its  National  Institute  for 
Certification  in  Engineering  Teclmologies 
(NICIET)  has  in  place  six  certification  pro- 
grams for  highway  engineering  teclmicians 
that  were  developed  in  cooperation  with 
FHWA  and  AASHTO.  A  new  NICET  certifi- 
cation program  entitled.  "Bridge  Safety  In- 
spection," which  is  in  the  final  stages  of  de- 
velopment, could  serve  as  a  valuable  founda- 
tion for  public  and  private  sector  Initiatives. 

This  NICET  Bridge  Safety  Inspection  cer- 
tification Is  job  task  specific  and  nationally 
applicable  with  a  significant  written  exami- 
nation component  that  can  be  used  to  deter- 
mine specific  training  needs. 

The  bill  also  provides  two  conforming 
amendments  to  chapter  1  of  title  23,  United 
States  Code,  to  add  section  151  to  the  analy- 
sis for  chapter  1  of  such  title  and  to  amend 
section  116  to  shift  requirements  under  the 
new  bridge  inspection  program  to  this  sec- 
tion. 
Senate  amendment 

The  Senate  Report  has  language  concern- 
ing bridge  inspections  as  follows: 

The  National  Society  of  Professional  En- 
gineers tlirough  its  National  Institute  for 
Certification  in  Engineering  Technologies 
(NICET)  has  in  place  six  certification  pro- 
grams for  highway  engineering  technicians 
that  were  developed  in  cooperation  with 
FHWA  and  AASHTO.  One  of  the  six  Is  a 
new  certification  program  entitled  "Bridge 
Safety  Inspection."  This  NICET  Bridge 
Safety  Inspection  certification  is  job  task 
specific  and  nationally  applicable  with  a 
written  examination  that  can  be  used  to  de- 
termine specific  training  needs. 


State  highway  agencies  are  encouraged  to 
evaluate  the  NICIET  certification  program 
and  determine  its  usefulness  in  training  and 
certifying  State  bridge  inspectors.  FHWA  is 
also  encouraged  to  review  the  adequacy  of 
the  NICET  Bridge  Safety  Inspection  course. 
States  should  continue  their  emphasis  on 
identifying  deficient  bridges  and  assuring 
effective  inspection  programs. 

Again  this  year  requests  were  submitted 
to  establish  legislative  history  malUng  spe- 
cific bridges  eligible  for  discretionary  bridge 
funds.  Including  specific  bridges  in  legisla- 
tive history  has,  in  the  past,  created  expec- 
tations beyond  the  fimding  capability  of  the 
discretionary  bridge  program.  The  selection 
criteria  established  under  section  161  of  the 
STAA  of  1982  should  be  continued  as  the 
mechanism  to  select  bridges  for  these  dis- 
cretionary funds.  FHWA  Is  directed  to  rely 
upon  the  criteria  esUblished  by  the  Secre- 
tary in  setting  priorities. 
Conference  substitute 

Adopts  the  House  bill  provision. 

INCOIfE  FROM  RIGRTS-OF-WAT 

House  bill 

This  section  provides  that  the  net  income 
a  state  receives  after  September  30.  1987, 
from  the  use,  lease,  or  sale  of  right-of-way 
airspace  acquired  using  Federal  assistance 
from  the  Highway  Trust  Fund  (other  than 
the  Mass  Transit  Account)  shall  be  used  for 
projects  under  chapter  1  of  title  23,  United 
States  Code. 
Senate  amendment 

This  section  provides  that  the  net  income 
a  State  receives  from  the  use,  lease,  or  sale 
of  right-of-way  airspace  acquired  as  a  result 
of  a  project  under  title  23  shall  be  used  for 
projects  under  chapter  1  of  title  23.  Certain 
exceptions  are  provided.  This  section  re- 
quires that  the  States  obtain  at  least  the 
fair  market  value  for  permitted  non-high- 
way uses  of  highway  right-of-way  airspace. 
This  section  also  requires  that  any  net  reve- 
nues, after  deducting  the  cost  of  sale  or  cost 
of  issuing  and  maintaining  the  Joint  use 
agreements,  obtained  by  a  State  or  political 
sulxlivision  for  the  use  of  the  airspace  of 
right-of-way  of  a  Federal-aid  project  by  non- 
highway  facilities  shall  be  applied  to  high- 
way projects  eligible  under  the  provisions  of 
title  23.  The  term  "right-of-way  airspace" 
would  include  space,  both  above  and  below 
ground.  The  charges  and  disposition  of  fees 
for  utility  use  and  occupancy  of  right-of- 
way  will  continue  to  be  governed  by  23 
C.F.R.  645.  The  term  "utUity"  includes  pub- 
licly, privately,  and  coot>erativeIy  owned 
utilities.  This  section  permits  the  Secretary 
to  grant  exceptions  to  these  requirements 
for  social,  environmental,  and  economic 
mitigation  purt>oses.  This  section  is  not  in- 
tended to  interfere  with  any  court  pr(X5eed- 
ings  or  consent  decrees  issued  for  1-95  and 
1-676  in  Philadelphia. 
Conference  substitute 

Adopts  the  Senate  amendment  provision 
except  that  charges  are  not  required  for 
highway  and  transit  uses  that  could  receive 
funding  under  Chapter  1  of  Title  23.  The 
conferees  do  not  intend  that  this  section 
interfere  with  any  court  proceedings  or  con- 
sent decrees  issued  for  1-95  and  1-676  in 
Philadelphia. 

The  conferees  agree  that  the  installation 
of  filler  optics  telecommunication  cables 
within  Interstate  highway  rights-of-way 
presents  States  with  important  economic  de- 
velopment opportunities.  While  unlimited 
access  to  Interstate  rights-of-way  by  every 
utility  is  not  desirable,  it  appears  that  bene- 


fits might  be  able  to  be  obtained  by  accom- 
modating fiber  optic  cables  without  a  nega- 
tive effect  on  traffic  or  safety.  Unless  it  can 
be  demonstrated  that  ingt-nuine  of  fiber 
optics  facilities  will  have  a  negative  effect 
upon  traffic  or  safety,  the  Secretary  should 
approve  applications  for  longitudinal  instal- 
lation of  fiber  optics  facilities. 

BICTCLE  PROJECT  ELIGIBILITY 

House  bill 

No  provision. 
Senate  amendment 

This  section  permits  states  to  use  Federal- 
aid  highway  funds  ^portioned  or  allocated 
for  a  highway  substitute  project  for  the 
purpose  of  designing  and  constructing  bicy- 
cle facilities. 

Conference  substitute 

Adopts  the  Senate  amendment  provision. 

STRATEGIC  HIGHWAY  RESEARCH  PROGRAM 

House  bill 

The  House  bill  amends  section  307  of  title 
23,  United  States  Code,  to  establish  a  strate- 
gic highway  research  program.  The  Secre- 
tary, in  consultation  with  state  highway  and 
transportation  officials,  shall  establish  a 
program  to  carry  out  research  development 
and  technology  transfer  activities  strategi- 
cally Important  to  the  national  highway 
transportation  system.  The  Secretary  shall 
make  grants,  enter  into  cooperative  agree- 
ments, and  make  advance  payments  to  cany 
out  the  strategic  highway  research  program. 
Federal-aid  highway  funds  are  set-aside  for 
fiscal  years  1987  through  1991.  not  to 
exceed  V*  of  one  percent  of  the  funds  au- 
thorized for  the  Federal-aid  highway  sys- 
tems, and  the  Interstate  highway  transfer 
program,  the  bridge  replacement  and  reha- 
bilitation program,  the  elimination  of  haz- 
ards of  railroad-highway  crossings  under 
section  203  of  the  Highway  Safety  Act  of 
1973,  and  the  elimination  of  hazards  under 
section  152  of  title  23,  United  States  Code. 
Interstate  construction  and  4R  funds  set 
aside  for  the  strategic  highway  research 
program  are  available  on  October  1  of  the 
fiscal  year  preceding  the  fiscal  year  for 
which  such  sums  are  authorized.  The  strate- 
gic highway  research  program  funds  are 
available  for  the  fiscal  year  in  which  they 
are  made  available  and  a  period  of  tliree 
years  following  the  fiscal  year  for  which 
funds  are  made  available. 

Senate  amendment 

This  section  adds  a  provision  for  SHRP  to 
title  23.  United  States  Code.  SHRP  will  be 
funded  by  deducting  one-quarter  of  one  per- 
cent from  funds  authorized  for  the  pro- 
grams specified  in  subsection  104(c)  of  title 
•23,  United  States  Code.  The  Secretary  will 
carry  out  SHRP  in  cooperation  with  state 
highway  departments  and  will  set  standards 
for  the  use  of  the  funds  to  conduct  research, 
development  and  technology  transfer  activi- 
ties determined  to  be  strategically  impor- 
tant to  the  national  highway  transportation 
system.  The  Secretary  may  provide  grants 
to  and  enter  into  compensation  agreements 
with  the  American  Association  of  State 
Highway  and  Transportation  Officials  and 
the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  to  con- 
duct appropriate  portions  of  SHRP.  Ad- 
vance payments  may  be  made  under  such 
agreements.  No  state  matching  share  in  re- 
quired for  SHRP  and  the  funds  will  remain 
available  for  four  years.  This  section  also 
provides  that  the  National  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences will  have  the  defenses  of  a  federal 
agency  in  the  case  of  any  litigation  which 
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may  resolt  from  the  implementation  of 

SHRP. 

Conjinnee  tubttUuU 

Admrti  the  House  provision  with  technical 
amrendments  and  adds  the  Senate  provision 
to  provide  for  an  anntial  report  and  to  limit 
the  liability  of  the  NaUonal  Academy  of  Sci- 
eooes.  with  an  amendment. 

The  Conference  substitute  provides  that 
the  activities  undertaken  by  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  to  carry  out  the  SHRP 
are  covered  by  the  Federal  Tort  Claims  Act. 
It  would  also  make  available  the  uniform 
procedures  of  the  Act  to  handle  any  claims. 
The  Conference  substitute  provides  that 
payment  of  any  award,  compromise  or  set- 
tlement which  exceeds  the  limits  of  liability 
coverage  maintained  by  the  Academy  shall 
be  made  first  from  sums  made  available  for 
the  SHRP  from  the  Highway  Account  of 
the  Hiijiway  Trust  Fund.  The  Secretary  of 
Tranvwrtatkm  is  authorized  to  establish  a 
reserve  fitmi  amounts  available  for  the 
SHRP  to  make  payments  resulting  from  liti- 
gation if  the  Secretary  believes  that  a  re- 
serve is  necessary. 

It  is  expected  that  the  Academy  and  the 
Department  will  agree  upon  specific  Insur- 
ance coverages  to  be  maintained  by  the 
Academy,  to  the  extent  that  such  insurance 
coverage  is  reasonably  available  within  the 
commercial  Insurance  market.  In  connection 
with  and  as  part  of  the  cost  of  the  SHRP 
program.  Any  liability  In  excess  of  or  not 
covered  by  such  Insurance  coverage  shall 
not  be  a  liability  of  the  National  Academy 
of  Sdenoes.  its  employees,  or  other  individ- 
uals ajvointed  by  the  President  of  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences  and  acting  on  its 
behalf  in  connection  with  SHRP.  To  the 
extent  that  payments  of  awards,  compro- 
mises or  settlements  exceed  the  limitations 
of  such  insurance  coverage,  the  Secretary 
would  make  payments  from  SHRP  funds.  If 
such  funds  have  been  fully  expended,  then 
and  only  then  would  payments  be  made 
from  the  judgment  fund  administered  by 
the  Department  of  Justice. 

KIOHWAT  PLAlnnilG  AND  RXSBARCH 

HotueWa 

No  provision 
Senate  amendment 

This  section  permits  a  State  to  use  one 
and  one-half  percent  of  apportioned  Inter- 
state Highway  Transfer  funds  for  highway 
planning  and  research  activities.  Transfer 
funds  that  are  allocated  are  not  included. 
Coherence  sututituU 

Adopts  the  Senate  amendment  provision. 

WILOFLOWEas 

HoiueWU 

This  section  would  require  that  not  less 
than  one-fourth  of  one  percent  of  Federal- 
aid  funds  expended  by  a  state  in  any  fiscal 
year  for  landscaping  be  expended  for  the 
planting  of  native  wUdflower  seeds  and 
seedlings.  The  requirements  of  this  section 
may  be  waived  if  wildfiowers  cannot  be 
grown  satisfactorily  or  planting  areas  are 
limited. 

Senate  amendment 

This  section  requires  that  one-quarter  per- 
cent of  Federal-aid  highway  funds  expended 
for  landscaping  on  a  project  be  for  the 
planting  of  wildfiowers  or  seedlings.  The  re- 
quirement can  be  waived  if  a  sUte  certifies 
that  the  planting  of  such  wildfiowers  is  not 
feasible  because  of  conditions  with  respect 
to  the  particular  project  on  which  landscap- 
ing funds  are  expended.  Public  donations  of 
wildfiowers  or  seedlings  are  allowed. 


Conference  amendment 
Adepts  the  Senate  amendment  provision. 

NATIONAL  HIGHWAY  INSTITUTB 

Houatbia 

No  provision. 
Senate  amendment 

This  section  modifies  section  321  of  title 
23  to  direct  the  Secretary  to  provide  train- 
ing at  no  cost  to  states  and  local  govern- 
ments for  subject  areas  which  are  a  Federal 
program  responsibility  and  to  allow  the 
states  to  use  Federal-aid  funds  to  pay  75 
percent  of  the  cost  of  education  and  train- 
ing purchases  from  any  source  including  the 
NatiCBial  Highway  Institute. 
Conftrence  stibatitute 

Adopts  the  Senate  provision  with  a  techni- 
cal amendment. 

USE  OF  REPORTS  AS  EVIDENCE 

House  bill 

Similar  to  Senate  amendment. 
Senate  amendment 

Thfc  section  amends  title  23  to  provide 
that  no  report,  survey,  schedule,  list,  or  data 
compiled  for  the  purpose  of  complying  with 
any  requirement  of  section  130,  144,  and  152 
of  title  23,  United  States  Code,  or  for  devel- 
oping any  highway  safety  construction  im- 
provement project  which  may  be  imple- 
mented with  Federal-aid  highway  funds 
shall  be  required  to  be  admitted  into  evi- 
dence or  used  in  any  action  for  damages 
arising  from  matters  mentioned  or  ad- 
dressed in  such  documents. 
Conference  substitute 

Adopts  the  Senate  amendment  provision. 

TECHNICAL  AMENDMENl'S 

House  bill 

Subsection  (a)  of  this  section  contains  a 
series  of  purely  technical  amendments  to 
the  Surface  Transportation  Assistance  Act 
of  1982  (STAA).  Paragraph  (1)  corrects  a 
reference  to  title  23  in  the  Surface  Trans- 
portation Assistance  Act  of  1982.  Paragraph 
(2)  changes  the  second  section  126  of  the 
STAA  (Bicycle  Transportation)  to  section 
126A  to  avoid  having  duplicative  section 
numbers.  Paragraph  (3)  strikes  out  "(a)" 
the  first  place  it  appears  in  section  133  of 
the  STAA  (Vehicle  Weight,  Length,  and 
Width  Limitations)  as  there  is  no  subsection 
(b)  to  section  133.  Paragraph  (4)  corrects 
the  reading  of  section  163  of  the  STAA  (Use 
of  High  Occupancy  Vehicle  Lanes).  Para- 
graph (5)  is  a  technical  amendment  to  sec- 
tion 165  of  the  STAA.  Paragraph  (6)  treats 
boat  haulers  and  automobile  carriers  equal- 
ly tmder  section  411(d)  of  the  STAA. 

Subsection  (b)  contains  a  series  of  purely 
technical  amendments  to  title  23,  United 
States  Code.  Paragraph  (1)  updates  the 
analysis  for  chapter  1  of  title  23  relating  to 
sections  127  (Vehicle  Weight  Limitations) 
and  146  (Carpool  and  Vanpool  Projects). 
Paragraph  (2)  is  a  technical  amendment  to 
correct  a  phrase  and  properly  reference  the 
definition  for  a  "forest  road  or  trail"  under 
section  101(a).  Paragraph  (3)  strikes  out  a 
redundant  provision  of  section  120(f)  of  title 
23  providing  a  100%  Federal  match  for 
emergency  relief  projects  on  Federal  lands 
highways.  Paragraph  (4)  contains  a  change 
to  the  first  sentence  of  section  122  of  title 
23  (Payments  to  States  for  bond  retirement) 
to  conform  to  a  change  In  the  same  sen- 
tence made  by  the  STAA.  Paragraph  (5) 
amends  section  125  of  title  23  (Emergency 
relief)  to  eliminate  inappropriate  references 
to  a  Federal-aid  program  structure  con- 
tained in  the  Senate-passed  version  of  the 


STAA  which  was  dropped  in  conference. 
Paragraph  (6)  adds  language  to  section  144 
of  title  23  (Bridge  replacement  and  rehabili- 
tation) ratoring  provisions  inadvertently 
omitted  to  provide  a  normal  4-year  period  of 
availability  for  apportioned  bridge  funds 
with  provision  for  reapportionment  of  funds 
not  obligated  within  the  period  of  availabil- 
ity. Paragraph  (7)  amends  section  204(b)  of 
title  23  (Federal  lands  highways  program) 
to  add  mention  of  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation inadvertently  omitted  in  the 
second  sentence. 

Subsection  (c)  amends  section  104  of  the 
Marine  Protection,  Research  and  Sanctuar- 
Ite  Act  of  1972  (as  added  by  section  424  of 
the  STAA)   to  add  the  phrase  "to 
which  was  Inadvertently  omitted. 

Subsection  (d)  would  codify  section  111  of 
the  STAA  (Vending  machines)  in  title  23 
and  ellmioate  a  cutoff  date  of  October  1, 
1983.  inadvertently  included  in  section  111 
which  imposes  a  time  restriction  on  the 
placement  of  vending  machines  in  rest  and 
recreation  areas  on  rights-of-way  of  the 
Interstate  Bystem. 

Subsection  (e)  would  amend  Pub.  L.  98- 
229  to  permit  the  State  of  Maryland  to 
transfer  up  to  $100  million  of  ita  Interstate 
construction  funds  to  rehabilitate  the 
Jones-Fall  Expressway  in  Baltimore,  subject 
to  certain  conditions,  rather  than  exactly 
$100  millian  as  provided  by  existing  law. 

Subsection  (f)  is  a  technical  amendment 
to  exempt  the  construction  of  park  roads  or 
psu-kways  from  the  application  of  section 
303(c)  of  title  49  and  section  138  of  title  23, 
United  Stattes  Code. 

Subsection  (g)  repeals  several  outdated 
provisions  of  title  23,  including  section  211 
(relating  to  timber  access  road  hearings), 
213  (relating  to  Rama  Road),  219  (relating 
to  .safer  oflT-system  roads),  and  322  (relating 
to  demonstration  project-rail  crossings),  and 
two  other  provisions  of  law,  section  119  of 
the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Amendments  of 
1974  (relating  to  bikeway  demonstration 
program)  And  section  141  of  the  Federal- Aid 
Highway  Act  of  1978  (relating  to  bicycle 
program). 

Subsection  (h)  updates  references  of  the 
Federal-ai4  highway  systems  in  section  123 
of  title  23,  United  States  Code. 

Subsection  (1)  permits  the  construction  of 
a  State  Police  Barracks  in  Massachusetts. 

Senate  amendment 

This  section  makes  needed  technical  and 
conforming  amendments. 

This  section  also  conforms  the  provisions 
of  the  Uniiform  Minimum  Drinking  Age  Act 
of  1984  (Pub.  L.  98-363),  as  amended  by  the 
Budget  Reconciliation  Act  for  fiscal  year 
1986,  to  the  changes  made  in  Interstate  and 
primary  highway  construction  funding  con- 
tained in  the  bill.  The  biU  makes  no  changes 
to  the  Uniform  Minimum  Drinking  Age  Act 
and  its  Intent  to  withhold  a  portion  of  Fed- 
eral-aid highway  assistance  from  those 
states  which  fall  to  adopt  a  legal  minimum 
age  of  21  iy  October  1,  1986,  as  specified  in 
Federal  regulations. 

Conference  substitute 

Makes  needed  technical  amendments. 

Makes  a  technical  change  to  the  terminals 
of  1-210  In  Mobile,  Alabama.  The  conferees 
expect  thait  this  may  reduce  the  cost  to  com- 
plete this  segment  of  the  Interstate. 

The  Conferees  expect  that  this  alternative 
will  result  in  a  cost  reduction  in  construc- 
tion of  the  route.  The  Conferees  also  under- 
stand that  construction  of  the  spur  route 
will  essentially  be  in  the  location  of  the  pre- 


ferred alternative  in  the  approved  environ- 
mental impact  statement. 

rORXST  HIGHWATS 

House  biU 

No  provision. 
Senate  amendment 

This  section  provides  that  two-thirds  of 
the  PYirest  Highway  funds  are  allocated  ac- 
cording to  the  formula  used  prior  to  the 
STAA  of  1982  and  one-third  is  allocated  to 
section  202(a)  of  title  23. 
Conference  substitute 

Adopts  the  Senate  amendment  provision. 

RXCDLATION  OF  TOLLS 

House  bill 

No  provision. 
Senate  amendment 

This  section  removes  Federal  regulation 
and  review  of  toll  increases  on  certain  toll 
bridges.  ToU  increases  on  these  deregulated 
facilities  must  be  Just  and  reasonable  but 
will  not  be  subject  to  review  by  DOT. 
Conference  sul>stitute 

Adopts  the  Senate  amendment  provision. 
This  Just  and  reasonable  requirement  is  not 
intended  to  interfere  with  or  in  any  way  re- 
strict existing  authority  granted  to  multi- 
modal transportation  agencies,  such  as  the 
Port  Authority  of  New  York  and  New 
Jersey,  that  operate  bridges  along  with 
other  facilities  to  use  bridge  toll  revenues 
for  non-bridge  purposes  or  the  pooling  or 
combination  of  the  revenues  from  all  of 
their  facilities. 

IHFLEMENTATION  OF  CERTAIN  ORDERS 

House  bill 

This  section  provides  that  in  implement- 
ing any  sequestration  order  issued  by  the 
President  (pursuant  to  Pub.  L.  99-177) 
which  specifies  a  percentage  reduction  in 
funding  for  the  Federal-aid  highway,  mass 
transit  and  highway  safety  programs,  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  shall  apply 
such  percentage  reduction  equally  to  each 
highway,  mass  transit  and  highway  safety 
program  or  project  for  which  budget  au- 
thority is  provided  by  this  Act  or  amend- 
ment, notwithstanding  the  identification  in 
the  program  and  financing  schedule  con- 
tained in  Appendix  to  the  Budget  of  the 
United  States  Government. 
Senate  amendment 

No  provision. 
Conference  substitute 

Adopts  House  provision. 

COMBINED  ROAD  PLAN  DEMONSTRATION 
PROGRAM 

House  bill 

No  provision. 
Senate  amendment 

This  section  authorizes  the  Secretary  to 
conduct  a  combined  road  demonstration 
program  to  permit  up  to  ten  states  to  par- 
ticipate in  a  block  grant  program  for  Feder- 
al-aid secondary.  Federal-aid  urban,  and  off- 
system,  urban  and  secondary  bridge 
projecta. 

This  block  grant  problem  authorized  in 
this  section  wiU  help  to  demonstrate  the 
feasibility  of  turning  over  greater  responsi- 
bility to  state  officials  for  administering  the 
highway  program.  The  categories  included 
in  this  Initiative  serve  state  and  local  high- 
way and  bridge  needs  and  these  needs  can 
perhaps  be  met  more  effectively  If  greater 
flexlbilty  is  extended  to  the  states. 

In  carrying  out  the  block  grant  program, 
the  Secretary  may  extend  to  state  officials 


certain  responsibilities,  currently  carried 
out  by  FHWA.  However,  all  environmental 
requirements  currently  delegated  to  FHWA 
wiU  continue  to  be  the  restwnsiblllty  of 
FHWA. 

The  State  of  Rhode  Island  has  expressed 
interest  in  the  concept  of  an  enhanced  role 
for  the  states  in  administering  the  highway 
program,  and  it  is  appropriate  that  Rhode 
Island  should  be  among  these  states  given 
priority  consideration  for  participation  in 
the  combined  road  demonstration  program. 
Conference  substitute 

Adopts  the  Senate  provision  for  five 
states.  The  Secretary  is  given  the  authority 
to  allow  states  to  pool  funds. 

Local  government  should  play  a  major 
role  in  testing  the  feasibility  of  this  new  at>- 
proach  to  the  distribution  of  Federal-aid 
highway  and  bridge  funds.  In  formulating 
the  demonstration  program  in  each  of  the 
five  states,  state  highway  departments 
should  consult  and  work  very  closely  with 
local  governments  in  determ^iing  how  the 
block  grant  program  will  be  administered 
and  how  the  funds  will  be  allocated  or 
spent. 

The  conferees  intend  that  Minnesota, 
Rhode  Island,  Virginia  and  New  York  be  in- 
cluded in  the  five  states  selected  for  the 
demonstration  program. 

PROJECT  ELIGIBILITT 

House  bill 

Subsection  (a)  provides  that  a  project  on 
the  Interstate  System  in  Boston.  Massachu- 
setts, for  the  depression  of  the  Central 
Artery  and  construction  of  the  Third 
Harbor  Tunnel  consisting  of  four  lanes  is 
deemed  to  be  eligible  for  construction  with 
Interstate  construction  funds.  The  costs  to 
complete  such  project  shall  be  included  in 
the  1985  Interstate  Cost  Estimate  and  any 
other  ICE  submitted  to  the  Congress  by  the 
Secretary. 

Subsection  (b)  provides  that  prior  to  the 
apportionment  of  Interstate  construction 
funds  In  fiscal  year  1987,  1988,  and  1989,  the 
Governor  of  Massachusetts  and  the  Secre- 
tary may  mutually  agree  on  an  obligation 
schedule  for  the  project  and  transfer  the 
balance  of  funds  that  would  otherwise  be 
apportioned  to  Massachusetts  to  Interstate 
construction  discretionary  f  un(L 
Senate  amendment 

No  provision. 
Conference  substitute 

This  section  provides  that  work  on  the 
preferred  alternative  in  a  final  environmen- 
tal impact  statement  submitted  to  FHWA 
on  September  30,  1983,  found  necessary  for 
the  completion  of  1-93  and  1-90  for  a  four- 
lane  tunnel  to  Logan  Airport  and  for  the 
north  and  south  approaches  to  the  de- 
pressed Central  Artery  may  be  approved  for 
construction  with  funds  available  from  Sec- 
tion 108(b)  of  the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act 
of  1956.  The  language  also  anticipates  re- 
finements to  the  design  described  in  the 
final  environmental  impact  statement  that 
may  prove  to  t>e  necessary  and  appropriate 
as  the  project  progresses  to  construction. 
The  obligation  of  such  funds  is  linuted  to 
the  construction  found  necessary  for  a  four- 
lane  1-90  tunnel  with  access  roads  and 
ramps  as  appropriate  and  for  the  north  and 
south  approaches  to  the  depressed  1-03  fa- 
cility as  described  in  the  final  environmen- 
tal impact  statement.  The  eligible  work  in- 
cludes the  work  north  of  Causeway  Street 
including  the  Leverett  Circle  connections 
and  aU  of  the  work  souLli  of  High  Street  in- 
cluding the  relocation  of  1-93  northbound; 


however,  the  HOV  lanes,  local  streets  and 
ramps,  and  the  exact  parameters  of  the 
Interstate  participation  on  the  Leverett 
Circle  connections  and  1-93  northbound  re- 
location will  be  determined  by  Interstate 
construction  fund  participation  limits  estab- 
lished under  normal  Federal-aid  project  pro- 
cedures. The  above  cost  limitations  do  not 
include  the  cost  of  the  depressed  central 
section  between  High  and  Causeway  Streets. 

PARK  AND  RIDE  LOTS 

House  biU 

This  section  authorizes  Federal  participa- 
tion in  the  construction  of  four  park  and 
ride  facilities  and  direct  access  connectors 
between  such  facilities  and  HOV  lanes  being 
constructed  on  Interstate  OS  in  the  vacinlty 
of  Fort  Lauderdale.  Florida.  Federal  partici- 
pation in  the  cost  of  the  park  and  ride  and 
related  facilities  would  be  limited  to  $84  mil- 
lion, which  is  a  reduction  of  about  $20  mil- 
lion in  the  estimated  Federal  cost  of  the  fa- 
cilities as  reflected  in  the  approved  1985 
Interstate  Cost  Estimate.  This  reduced  cost 
of  $84  million  would  be  included  in  any  fur- 
ther ICE.  The  State  of  Florida  is  authorized 
to  use  Interstate  4R  funds  to  cover  any  cost 
of  the  facilities  in  excess  of  $84  million. 
Senate  amendment 

No  similar  provision. 
Conference  sututitute 

Adopts  the  House  bill  provision. 

PLANNING  DESIGN  AND  CONSTRUCTION 

House  bill 

This  section  provides  that  the  State  of  Ar- 
Iiansas  may  use  Interstate  Sjrstem  funds  ^>- 
portioned  to  it  for  the  planning,  design  and 
construction  of  U.S.  71  in  Arkansas  from  I- 
40  to  the  Missouri  line  as  a  four-lane  facili- 
ty. Since  Arkansas  is  one  of  several  states  to 
have  received  the  minimum  one-half  of  one 
percent  of  Interstate  System  authorizations 
provided  by  law,  the  effect  of  this  provision 
is  to  place  this  project  on  an  equal  footing 
with  Interstate  4R  work  in  use  of  the 
State's  apportionment. 

Senate  amendment 

No  similar  provision. 
Conference  substitute 

Adopts  the  House  bill  provision. 

TRANSFER  OP  INTERSTATE  LANES 

House  bill 

Subsection  (a)  provides  that  the  costs  in- 
cluded in  the  1985  Interstate  Cost  Estimate 
for  high  occupancy  vehicle  (HOV)  lanes  on 
the  Harbor  Freeway  in  Los  Angeles  County, 
California,  are  to  remain  eligible  for  Inter- 
state construction  funds  that  the  cost  to 
complete  such  HOV  lanes  are  to  be  included 
in  any  future  Interstate  Cost  Estimate 
(ICE)  unless  such  lanes  are  transferred 
under  subsection  (c). 

Subsection  (b)  authorizes  the  transfer  of 
amounts  included  in  the  Interstate  Cost  Es- 
timate for  HOV  lanes  on  the  Harbor  FVee- 
way  to  a  substitute  transit  project  for  con- 
struction of  a  fixed  guideway  system  on  or 
adjacent  to  the  Harbor  Freeway. 

Subsection  (c)  provides  that  upon  the  ap- 
proval of  any  substitute  transit  project, 
funding  for  such  fixed  guideway  project 
shall  come  from  general  revenues  of  the 
Treasury  in  a  sum  equal  to  the  Federal 
share  included  in  the  latest  ICE  approved 
by  Congress  for  the  HOV  lanes  on  the 
Harbor  Freeway. 

Subsection  (d)  extends  the  deadline  of 
September  30.  1986,  for  substitute  projects 
to  be  under  construction  or  under  contract 
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for  oonitnictkm  tbree  yemn  in  the  case  of  a 
tniHfer  of  the  HOV  lanes  authorized  under 
■utmictlon  (b).  In  order  to  coiuply  with  the 
raqulnd  deadline  exteniion.  sufflcient  Fed- 
eral funda  moat  be  available  for  the  substi- 
tute tnnatt  project 

Subsection  (e)  requires  the  administration 
of  the  transfer  of  the  HOV  lanes  on  the 
Harbor  Pteeway  under  the  provision  of  sec- 
tion 103<eK4)  of  UUe  23.  United  States 
Code,  except  that  the  requirement  of  Secre- 
tarial approval  of  any  withdrawals  and  sub- 
stitute projects  by  September  30.  1983.  do 
not  apidy,  the  prohlbltlmi  acainst  withdraw- 
al of  certain  statutory  designated  segments 
do  not  apply,  and  the  Federal  Highway  Ad- 
ministration is  required  to  administer  this 
aectloD.  The  Federal  share  of  the  substitute 
project  shall  be  as  provided  by  section 
iaO(c)  of  tiUe  33.  United  SUtes  Code. 

Subsection  (f)  defines  the  eligible  Inter- 
state lands  subject  to  transfer  under  this 
section. 
Senate  amendment 

Subsection  (a)  provides  that  on  the  Joint 
request  of  the  Governor  of  Oregon  and  the 
concerned  local  governments,  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation  may  approve  a  substitute 
project  for  the  construction  of  a  light  rail 
transit  system.  Such  a  rail  system  would  be 
in  lieu  of  construction  of  any  eligible  inter- 
state bus  lane  or  busway  project,  if  such  a 
substitute  rail  project  is  in  or  adjacent  to 
the  proposed  right-of-way  for  such  bus 
lanes. 

Subsection  (b)  states  that  upon  the  ap- 
proval of  any  such  substitute  transit 
project,  the  cost  of  the  construction  of  the 
eligible  interstate  bus  lanes  for  which  the 
project  is  substituted  shall  not  be  eligible 
for  funds  authorized  under  section  1908(b) 
of  the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of  1956  and 
a  sum  equal  to  the  Federal  share  of  such 
costs  shall  be  available  to  the  Secretary  to 
incur  obligations  for  the  Federal  stiare  of 
the  coats  of  the  substitute  project. 

The  language  of  subsection  (c)  requires 
that  by  September  30.  1989,  any  approved 
substitute  transit  project  (for  which  the 
Secretary  determines  that  sufficient  Feder- 
al funds  ere  available)  must  be  under  con- 
tract for  construction  or  construction  must 
have  commenced.  If  any  substitute  project 
is  not  under  contract  for  construction  or 
construction  has  not  begun  by  that  date. 
the  Secretary  shall  withdraw  approval  of 
such  project  and  no  funds  shall  be  appropri- 
ated for  any  such  project. 

Subsection  (dXl)  provides  that  a  substi- 
tute transit  project  approved  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  shall  be  considered  a  substitute 
transit  project  tmder  the  Federal-aid  system 
statutory  language,  at  section  103(eK4)  of 
UUe  23,  United  SUtes  Code.  Subsection 
(dX2)  states  that  unobligated  wportion- 
ments  for  the  Interstate  System  in  Orgon. 
shall,  on  the  approval  date  of  a  substitute 
transit  project  under  subsection  (a),  be  re- 
duced In  the  pnvorUon  that  the  Federal 
share  of  the  coats  of  the  construction  of  the 
eligible  interstate  lanes  for  which  such 
project  is  subsUtuted  bears  to  the  Federal 
share  of  the  total  costs  of  all  interstate 
routes  in  Oregon,  as  reflectexl  in  the  latest 
cost  estimate  aivroved  by  Congress.  Subsec- 
Uon  (dX3)  requires  that  the  Secretary  shall 
administer  the  provisions  of  this  section 
through  the  Federal  Highway  Administra- 
tfam. 

SubsecUon  (e)  provides  that  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  section,  the  term  "eligible 
interstate  lanes"  means  any  bus  lanes  which 
are  to  be  constructed  on  Interstate  Route 
205  in  Oregcm. 


Conference  rubititute 

Actopts  the  Senate  amendment  and  adopts 
the  Bouse  bUl  provision  with  a  modification 
to  tlie  Federal  matching  requirement. 

PAYBACK 

HovtebiU 

Under  section  103(eH7)  of  tiUe  23.  United 
States  Code.  In  any  case  where  the  with- 
drawal of  an  Interstate  route  under  section 
103(eK4)  of  Utle  23  occurred  after  Novem- 
ber t.  1978.  the  state  under  certain  circum- 
stances is  required  to  pay  baclc  to  the  Feder- 
al government  an  amount  equivalent  to  the 
amoant  of  Federal  funds  expended  on  the 
route  for  right-of-way  acquisition.  The 
amoant  paid  back  is  then  recredited  to  the 
unobligated  balance  of  the  state's  Interstate 
construction  apportionment. 

With  the  withdrawal  of  1-478  In  New 
Yorit  commonly  known  as  the  Westway 
project,  the  State  of  New  Yorlt  zeroed  out 
its  costs  to  complete  the  Interstate  System. 
Section  138  provides  that  any  amounts 
repaid  on  account  of  1-478  expenditures  are 
to  b«  recredited  to  the  state's  primary  ap- 
portionment, rather  than  Its  Interstate  con- 
struotion  apportionment  which  the  state  by 
law  would  be  prohibited  from  using  and 
which  eventually  would  lapse. 

Senate  amendment 

The  amendment  adds  a  new  section 
103(e)(10)(A)  to  title  23  which  permits 
states  flexibility  in  crediting  funds  expend- 
ed OB  withdrawn  Interstate  routes.  Section 
103(e)(7),  of  title  23.  requires  payback  of  the 
costs  of  construction  items,  materials,  and 
right-of-way  acquired  for  highway  projects 
on  sogments  withdrawn  from  the  Interstate 
System  on  or  after  November  6.  1978.  unless 
the  state  gives  assurance  acceptable  to  the 
Secretary  that  such  items,  materials  and 
rightB-of-way  (i.e.,  property  acquired  for 
highway  projects)  have  been  or  will  be  ap- 
plied to  a  transportation  project  within  ten 
years  from  the  date  of  approval  of  with- 
drawal of  the  Interstate  segment.  Prelimi- 
nary FHWA  estimates  Indicate  that 
$94,067,583  in  Federal  funds  were  expended 
for  such  costs  in  connection  with  the  con- 
struction of  Westway  (1-478). 

The  final  rule  on  use  and  disposition  of 
property  previously  acquired  by  States  for 
withdrawn  Interstate  segments  (effective 
May  30,  1986)  specifies  that  in  the  event  of 
such  paybacl^.  an  amount  equivalent  to  the 
funds  paid  back  wUl  be  credited  to  the  re- 
paying state's  unobligated  balance  of  the 
same  class  of  fund  which  were  used  to  ac- 
quire the  property.  This  section  enables  a 
state  to  credit  its  payback  to  its  unobligated 
balance  of  combined  Interstate-primary  and 
Inteestate  4R  and  primary  projects. 

Under  this  section.  New  York  shall  fully 
repay  the  United  States  Treasury  for  the 
amount  of  Federal  funds  expended  for  the 
costs  of  construction  items,  materials  and 
righls-of-way  associated  with  the  withdrawn 
Westway  Project.  Under  the  present  rules, 
such  action  would  result  in  a  sizable  in- 
crease in  ftmds  which  would  be  avaUable 
only  for  Interstate  completion  for  New 
Yorlt  However.  New  York  already  has  ade- 
quate funds  to  complete  its  remaining  un- 
completed portions  of  the  Interstate 
System.  This  section  provides  the  state  with 
the  flexibility  to  credit  other  accounts 
where  fimds  can  be  better  used. 
Conference  substitute 

Adopts  the  House  bUl  provision,  except 
that  New  York  shall  not  be  required  to  pay 
back  the  funds  to  the  extent  not  required 
by  21  U.S.C.  103(eM7). 


BTATI  KOUTZ  400.  GKOHGIA 

Houubia 

No  provision. 
Senate  amendment 

Makes  K>ecial  provision  for  a  PMeral-aid 
highway  project  on  Route  400  in  Atlanta. 
Oeorgia. 

Covfererux  substitute 
Adopts  the  Senate  amendment  provision. 

EXKHFTIOn  PROM  RIGHT-OP-WAY  RESTRICTIOII 

House  biU 

This  sedtion  authorizes  the  continued  op- 
eration of  a  duty-free  liquor  store  currently 
owned  by  Can-Am  Warehouse  Company.  lo- 
cated in  part  on  the  right-of-way  of  Inter- 
state Route  94  in  Michigan  and  in  the  vicini- 
ty of  the  Interchange  of  1-94  and  Michigan 
State  Route  25.  in  Port  Huron  area.  Expan- 
sion and  renovation  of  the  Blue  Water 
Bridge  Plaza  have  brought  the  facility 
under  the  provisions  of  section  111  of  title 
23.  United  SUtes  Code,  which  prohibits  cer- 
tain comaeroial  esUblishments  on  right-of- 
way  on  the  IntersUte  System,  creating  the 
need  for  this  amendment  to  permit  contin- 
ued operation  of  the  facility.  This  provision 
does  not  affect  any  lease  arrangement  be- 
tween the  Can-Am  Warehouse  Company 
and  the  Michigan  Department  of  Transpor- 
Ution.  In  addition,  should  the  Can-Am 
Warehouae  Company  vacate  the  facility  for 
any  reason,  this  waiver  of  the  provisions  of 
section  111  of  title  23  would  sUy  vested  with 
the  specific  building  site  for  commercial 
purposes. 

Senate  amendment 

No  similar  provision. 
Conjerenae  substitute 

Adopts  the  House  bUl  provision. 

DONATION  OP  LANDS 

House  bill 

This  seetion  provides  that  the  value  of 
any  lands  that  are  donated  or  dedicated  to 
the  SUte  of  California  for  the  construction 
or  relocaUon  of  SUte  Route  73  between  I- 
405  and  I<5  in  Orange  County  shall  be  cred- 
ited toward  the  non-Federal  share  of  such 
project,  llie  remainder  shall  be  credited  to 
the  non-Federal  share  of  other  projects  in 
five  Calif dmia  counties. 

It  is  anUcipated  that  the  Route  73  realign- 
ment and  extension  may  be  constructed  in 
phases.  It  is  tiierefore  the  intent  of  the 
Committee  that  any  excess  credit  accumu- 
lated as  result  of  the  donation  of  the  right- 
of-way  for  initial  phases  of  the  project  be 
applied  to  other  projects  in  the  region  only 
after  determination  by  the  California 
Transporisation  Commission  that  the  value 
of  the  rifht-of-way  donation  satisfies  the 
non-Federal  share  of  the  I'ull  Route  73 
project. 

A  project  such  as  this  one  can  have  con- 
siderable Impact  on  the  municipalities  bene- 
fitting from  the  transporUtion  improve- 
ments provided.  The  Committee  therefore 
believes  that  such  municipalities,  including 
certain  cities  located  along  the  coast  line, 
should  have  their  views  with  respect  to 
project  alignment  and  design  taken  into  ac- 
count through  the  environmental  assess- 
ment process,  consistent  with  the  funda- 
mental obdectives  of  the  highway  project. 
Senate  amendment 

The  amendment  allows  100  percent  of  a 
private  centribution  of  right-of-way  to  be 
credited,  according  to  its  fair  market  value 
at  the  time  of  donation,  to  the  sUte's 
matching  share  for  the  project  if  the  dona- 


tion is  made  to  the  sUte.  A  sUte  would  re- 
ceive no  credit  for  the  excess  of  a  donation 
which  exceeded  the  sUte  matching  share 
for  the  project. 

It  also  amends  Utle  23  to  provide  that 
land  may  be  donated  in  advance  of  the  envi- 
ronmental and  planning  proems  for  a  pro- 
spective highway  project.  The  donation  will 
in  no  way  affect  the  required  planning  proc- 
ess for  the  locaUon  and  environmental 
review  of  the  decision  with  respect  to  align- 
ment. If  during  the  alignment  study  and  en- 
vironmental analjrsis.  the  route  for  which 
the  land  was  donated  is  determined  not  to 
be  feasible,  the  donaUon  of  right-of-way 
would  be  cancelled  and  the  land  revested  in 
the  grantor  or  successors  in  interest. 

It  amends  UUe  42  to  permit  donations  of 
right-of-way  and  financial  contributions  to  a 
sUte  or  other  political  subdivision.  The  pro- 
vision also  encourages  the  promotion  of 
such  Joint  projects  wherein  private  citizens 
and  governmental  entiUes  participate  in  the 
cost  of  projects  as  consistent  with  Federal 
policy. 

It  also  allows  the  fair  market  value  of 
lands  donated  or  dedicated  to  California  for 
the  relocaUon  and  construction  of  SUte 
Route  73  in  Orange  County  from  1-405  to  I- 
5  to  be  credited  to  the  sUte's  matching 
share  of  the  project  and  any  excess  value  to 
be  credited  toward  the  sUte's  share  of  the 
cost  of  any  other  Federal-aid  project.  Any 
recorded  irrevocable  offer  of  dedication  for 
donation  effective  prior  to  the  sUte's  re- 
quest for  final  reimbuj'sement  on  the 
project  shall  be  considered  a  part  of  the 
sUte  right-of-way  acquisition.  The  Federal- 
aid  reimbursement  may  not  exceed  the 
actual  cost  to  the  sUte  for  the  project. 
Conference  substitute 

Adopts  the  Senate  amendment  without 
the  amendment  to  Utle  42. 

The  conferees  are  concerned  that  utiliza- 
tion of  this  provision  could  in  some  in- 
stances result  in  the  skewing  of  sUte  pro- 
gramming decisions  away  from  projects  that 
might  otherwise  be  constructed.  While  the 
private  donaUon  of  right-of-way  can  result 
in  reduced  project  costs,  a  worthwhile  objec- 
tive, such  donation  should  not  override  the 
general  public  interest  in  determinmg  the 
use  of  Federal  assistance  under  this  title. 

The  conferees  encourage  the  Secretary  to 
issue  criteria  for  the  sUtes  to  use  to  help 
assure  that  the  public  interest  is  served  in 
utilizing  this  provision. 

SBUOEY  RIGRWAT  TRAPPIC  RESTRICTIONS 

House  bill 

This  provision  continues  the  demonstra- 
tion project  authorized  in  Public  Law  98- 
205.  as  it  concerns  Shirley  Highway  by  con- 
tinuing the  HOV  restrictions  from  the 
hours  of  8-9  a.m.  Northbound,  and  3:30-6:00 
p.m..  Southbound.  Monday  through  Friday. 
Further,  this  provision  mandates  the  use  of 
these  HOV  lanes  at  all  times  by  motorcy- 
cles. 

Senate  amendment 

No  similar  provision 
Conference  substitute 

The  House  provision  except  that  the  man- 
date to  use  the  HOV  lanes  at  all  times  by 
motorcycles  is  omitted. 

RAILROAD  RELOCATION  DQf  ONSTRATION 
PROGRAM 

House  bill 

This  section  extends  the  authorizations 
for  railroad-highway  crossing  demonstra- 
tion projects  for  fiscal  years  1987  through 
1991  with  "such  sums  as  may  be  necessary." 


Also,  there  is  made  available  out  of  the 
Highway  Trust  Fund  (other  than  the  Mass 
Transit  Account)  contract  authority  not  to 
exceed  $5  million  for  fiscal  year  1987.  for  ac- 
quisiUon  of  rights-of-way,  construction  of  a 
temporary  byi>as8,  the  initial  construction 
to  depress  rail  lines  for  the  railroad  reloca- 
tion demonstraUon  project  in  Carbondale. 
Illinois.  The  funds  made  available  for  this 
project  shall  remain  available  until  expend- 
ed and  shall  not  be  subject  to  any  obligation 
celling. 

Senate  amendment 

No  provision. 
Conference  substitute 

The  substitute  reduces  the  F-ederal  share 
for  projects  under  this  program  from  95%  to 
the  applicable  Federal  share  for  primary 
system  projects,  and  authorizes  to  be  appro- 
priated $15  million  per  fiscal  year  for  each 
of  the  fiscal  yeiiTs  1987.  1988.  1989.  1990  and 
1991  for  the  program. 

The  Conference  Report  continues  author- 
ization of  the  Rail-Highway  Demonstration 
Program  without  change  to  the  projects' 
scope  or  design. 

The  conferees  do  not  object  to  an  adminis- 
trative requirement  that  funds  for  these 
projects  be  obligated  only  in  amounts  ade- 
quate to  complete  independently  useful  seg- 
ments. However,  any  such  independently 
useful  segment  need  not.  in  and  of  itself,  in- 
clude grade  separation  features  as  long  as 
grade  separation  will  be  completed  as  part 
of  the  whole  rail  relocation  project. 

PROJECTS 

House  bill 

Subsection  (a)  describes  projects  author- 
ized under  this  secUon. 

Paragraph  (1)  authorizes  the  demonstra- 
tion of  the  manner  in  which  design  and  con- 
struction of  a  highway  project  in  Passaic 
County.  New  Jersey,  can  be  accelerated 
using  procedures  adopted  to  carry  out  sec- 
tion 141  of  the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of 
1976  and  esUbllshed  pursuant  to  secUon  129 
of  the  Surface  TransporUtion  Assistance 
Act  of  1982.  The  Committee  intends  that 
this  project  be  carried  out  on  Rout<^  21  in 
Passaic  County,  New  Jersey.  The  final 
report  on  the  project  should  explain  the 
time  savings,  give  a  description  of  the  proce- 
dures used  to  accelerate  design  and  con- 
struction, indicate  how  the  techniques  dif- 
fered from  those  used  on  the  project  au- 
thorized by  section  141  of  the  Federal- Aid 
Highway  Act  of  1976.  and  provide  an  analy- 
sis of  the  costs  and  benefits  of  the  acceler- 
ated completion. 

The  Committee  intends  and  expects  the 
project  to  be  completed  within  a  construc- 
tion schedule  which  will  result  in  cost  and 
time  savings.  In  order  to  insure  the  immedi- 
ate construction  of  this  badly-needed 
project,  this  project  need  not  comply  with 
Federal-aid  highway  project  procedures 
which  have  been  esUblished  administrative- 
ly. Also,  in  order  to  accomplish  the  objec- 
tives of  the  demonstration  project,  all  proce- 
dures and  regulations  not  founded  on  sUtu- 
tory  requirements  are  subject  to  waiver  if 
considered  to  be  in  the  public  interest.  In 
line  with  the  Council  on  Environmental 
Quality  (CEQ)  guidelines  and  in  an  effort  to 
streamline  the  environmental  processing,  a 
short  and  concise  EIS  shall  be  developed 
with  the  assistance  of  Federal  Highway  Ad- 
ministration environmental  specialists. 

Paragraph  (2)  authorizes  a  highway 
project  in  Brick  Township,  New  Jersey,  to 
demonstrate  methods  of  Improving  traffic 
operations  and  reducing  accidents  at  a  high 
volume  rotary  intersection  and  a  highway 


project  on  a  route  cotmectlng  to  another 
rotary  intersection  in  Wall  Township,  New 
Jersey. 

Paragraph  (3)  authorizes  a  highway 
project  on  Route  219  in  the  vicinity  of 
Johnstown.  Pennsylvania,  to  demonstrate 
methods  by  which  such  project  enhances 
highway  safety  and  economic  development 
in  an  area  of  high  unemployment.  AddlUon- 
al  authorizaUons  are  provided  under  subsec- 
tion (d). 

Paragraph  (4)  authorizes  a  highway 
project  to  demonstrate  the  economic  growth 
and  development  benefits  of  widening  and 
improving  traffic  signallzaUon  of  a  heavily 
traveled  segment  of  the  Federal-aid  urban 
system  connecting  a  community  college  and 
a  large  commereial  center  in  the  City  of 
Fort  Smith,  Arkansas. 

Paragraph  (5)  authorizes  a  project  to  dem- 
onstrate the  economic  and  safety  benefits  of 
constructing  a  grade  separation  between  a 
raUroad  Une  and  a  highway  at  21st  Street  in 
Moorhead.  Minnesota,  and  of  reconstruct- 
ing two  deteriorated  segments  of  Route  2, 
where  it  passed  through  Fosston  and 
Bagley,  Minnesota. 

Paragraph  (6)  authorizes  a  project  to  dem- 
onstrate methods  of  improving  traffic  flow 
on  SUte  Highway  22  between  Interstate 
Route  75  and  U.S.  Route  127  in  Northern 
Kentucky. 

Paragraph  (7)  authorizes  a  demonstration 
project  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Ontario  Inter- 
national Airport  in  San  Bemadlno  County, 
California,  to  demonstrate  methods  of  im- 
proving highway  access  to  an  airport  pro- 
jected to  incur  a  substantial  increase  in  traf- 
fic. 

Paragraph  (8)  authorizes  a  project  to 
allow  for  the  comparison  of  various  ad- 
vanced delineation  techniques  to  close  a  gap 
on  Route  220,  which  runs  between  Altoona 
and  Tyrone  Borough  in  Blair  Coimty.  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Paragraph  (9)  authorizes  preliminary  en- 
gineering, design,  and  initial  right-of-way 
acquisition  and  relocation  activities  for  a  3- 
mlle  extensions  of  limited  access  highways 
connecting  to  the  northern  and  southern 
termini  of  1-49  in  Lafayette  and  Shreveport, 
Louisiana. 

Paragraph  (10)  authorizes  preliminary  en- 
gineering and  design  of  a  highway  project  to 
demonstrate  the  most  cost-effective  method 
of  Improving  IntersUte  access  for  passen- 
gers and  cargo  moving  to  and  from  the  Port 
of  Miami,  Florida. 

Paragraph  (11)(A)  authorizes  preliminary 
engineering,  design,  right-of-way  acquisi- 
tion, relocation  activities  and  initial  con- 
struction in  connection  with  a  project  to 
demonstrate  methods  of  improving  highway 
safety  and  accelerating  reconstruction  of  a 
two-lane  segment  of  U.S.  71  between  its 
junction  with  1-40  and  1-540  in  the  vicinity 
of  Fort  Smith,  Arkansas,  and  the  boundary 
between  the  SUtes  of  Arkansas  and  Missou- 
ri as  a  four-lane  facility. 

Paragraph  (11)(B)  authorizes  preliminary 
engineering,  design,  right-of-way  acquisi- 
tion, relocation  activities  and  initial  con- 
struction in  connection  with  a  project  to 
demonstrate  methods  of  improving  highway 
safety  and  accelerating  reconstruction  of  a 
two-lane  segment  of  U.S.  71  between  the 
boundary  of  the  SUtes  of  Arkansas  and 
Missouri  and  the  vicinity  of  Carthage,  Mis- 
.souri,  as  a  four-lane  facility. 

Paragraph  (12)  authorizes  a  highway 
project  in  the  vicinity  of  Sanford,  Florida, 
to  demonstrate  methods  of  reducing  costs 
and  expediting  construction  of  an  inter- 
change in  the  vicinity  of  Route  46A  and  an 
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Intentate  route  by  contracting  with  a  pri- 
vate business  to  design  and  construct  the 
project. 

Paragraph  (13)  authorizes  a  project  in  the 
vldnlty  of  San  Jose  and  Santa  Clara.  Cali- 
fornia, to  demonstrate  a  unified  method  of 
reducing  traffic  congestion  where  a  highway 
intersects  with  two  other  highways  in  a  rail- 
road crossing  in  a  oae-quarter-mile  segment. 

Paragraph  (14)  authorizes  a  demonstra- 
tion project  in  the  vicinity  of  the  C&O 
Canal  in  the  District  of  Columbia  for  the 
purpose  of  substantially  improving  vehicle 
access  at  a  major  traffic  generator  without 
decreasing  the  efficiency  of  a  Federal-aid 
primary  highway.  Georgetown  University 
would  dedicate  at  least  2.5  acres  of  land  as  a 
scenic  easement. 

Paragraph  (15)  authorizes  a  highway 
grade  separation  project  on  a  route  on  the 
Federal-aid  urban  system  in  the  vicinity  of 
Compton,  California  to  demonstrate  meth- 
ods of  relieving  traffic  congestion  and  en- 
hancing economic  development. 

Paragraph  (16)  authorizes  a  highway 
project  to  demonstrate  methods  by  which 
construction  of  a  grade  separation  for  a  rail- 
road crossing  of  a  primary  highway,  en- 
hances urban  redevelopment  and  the  effec- 
tiveness of  a  planned  transportation  center 
in  Modesto,  CaUf  omia. 

Paragraph  (17)  authorizes  the  Secretary 
to  provide  for  preliminary  engrineering. 
design,  utility  relocation,  land  acquisition 
and  initial  construction  in  connection  with  a 
highway  project  for  construction  of  two  ad- 
ditional lanes  on  a  two-lane.  106-nule  high- 
way on  the  Federal-aid  primary  system 
which  begins  in  the  vicinity  of  Columbia, 
Missouri,  and  ends  in  the  vicinity  of  Lancas- 
ter, Missouri.  This  project  wUl  demonstrate 
methods  of  improving  highway  safety,  re- 
ducing traffic  congestion  and  encouraging 
economic  development. 

Paragraph  (18)  authorizes  a  highway 
project  to  demonstrate  the  advantages  of 
Joint  development  and  use  of  air  rights  in 
the  construction  of  a  decln  over  a  depressed 
portion  of  1-93  in  East  Milton,  Massachu- 
setts. 

Paragraph  (19)  authorizes  a  highway 
project  in  the  vicinity  of  Pairhope  and 
Foley,  Alabama,  to  demonstrate  methods  of 
accelerating  the  widening  of  a  high  volume 
segment  of  a  primary  highway  necessary  for 
rapid  evacuation  of  individuals  during  emer- 
gency weather  conditions. 

Paragraph  (20)  authorizes  a  highway 
project  in  Campbell  County,  Kentuclcy,  to 
demonstrate  the  economic  benefits  to  a  port 
facility,  industrial  complex,  and  foreign 
trade  zone,  and  methods  of  enhancing  high- 
way safety,  by  reconstruction  of  a  two-lane 
segment  of  Kentucky  Route  9  cormecting 
Interstate  75  with  a  port  facility  as  a  four- 
lane  highway. 

Paragraph  (21)  authorizes  a  highway 
project  to  demonstrate  the  safety  benefits 
of  providing  additional  and  improved  vehic- 
ular passing  opportunities  on,  adding  truck 
climbing  lanes  to,  and  straightening  a  50- 
mile  segment  to  Route  20,  in  Jo  Daviess  and 
Stephenson  Counties,  Illinois. 

Paragraph  (22)  authorizes  a  highway 
project  to  eliminate  an  at-grade  rail-high- 
way crossing  on  Basin  Street  in  Allentown, 
Pennsylvania,  and  to  replace  it  with  a  sepa- 
rate crossing.  Currently,  26  trains  a  day 
cross  Basin  Street,  a  major  thoroughfare 
traveled  by  over  20,000  cars  daily.  The 
project  shall  be  carried  out  in  such  a  way  as 
to  reduce  traffic  delays  for  both  rail  and 
motor  vehicle  traffic  and  to  minimize  the 
impact  on  the  surrounding  urban  environ- 
ment. 


Paragraph  (23)  authorizes  a  highway 
project  to  demonstrate  methods  of  improv- 
ing safety  on  Highway  86  in  Riverside 
County.  California,  designated  as  a  priority 
primary  route. 

Paragraph  (24)  authorizes  improvements 
to  Puhrman  Boulevard,  as  access  road 
which  parallels  Lake  Erie  along  the  outer 
harbor  in  the  City  of  Buffalo.  This  project 
is  designed  to  demonstrate  methods  of  stim- 
ulating the  reuse  of  Buffalo's  waterfront  by 
construction  of  a  new  connector  of  Buffalo's 
central  business  district  and  will  foster  new 
regional  recreational,  residential  and  com- 
mercial development. 

Paragraph  (25)  authorizes  a  highway 
project  to  replace  a  ramp  which  provides 
access  to  an  industrial  area  in  Cleveland. 
Ohio,  to  demonstrate  the  relationship  be- 
tween infrastructure  improvement  and  eco- 
nomic vitality. 

Paragraph  (26)  directs  tbr-  Secretary  to 
carry  out  a  project  for  the  construction  of  a 
bridge  to  cross  the  Tennessee  River  in  Lau- 
derdale and  Colbert  Counties,  Alabama,  in 
tl>B  vicinity  of  Patton  Island  between 
O'Neal  Bridge  and  Wilson  Dam,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  demonstrating  methods  of  improv- 
ing highway  transportation  and  enhancing 
economic  development. 

Paragraph  (27)  authorizes  a  highway 
project  to  upgrade  an  east-west  state  route 
between  Port  Clinton  and  Toledo,  Ohio,  for 
the  purpose  of  demonstrating  methods  of 
improving  traffic  flow  between  a  recreation- 
al area  and  a  metropolitan  area. 

Paragraph  (28)  authorizes  three  highway 
projects  in  Chicago,  Illinois:  (A)  to  rehabili- 
tate a  drawbridge  over  the  north  branch  of 
tlje  Chicago  River  and  realign  an  adjacent 
intersection  which  will  demonstrate  the 
latest  innovative  bridge  repair  techniques 
on  a  bascule  bridge;  (B)  to  remove  and  re- 
place an  existing  bridge  on  Lake  Shore 
Drive  in  the  Jackson  Park  Historic  District 
and  the  Midway  Plaissance  with  a  new 
bridge  in  the  same  location  and  to  widen  the 
approach  road  to  such  bridge  which  will 
demonstrate  the  historic  recreation  of  a  na- 
tional register  bridge  and  replacement  of  a 
deteriorated  bridge;  and  (C)  to  carry  out  a 
highway  project  between  Chicago  Avenue 
and  Claybum  Avenue  to  divest  a  bridge  over 
Goose  Island  which  will  demonstrate  meth- 
ods of  reducing  municipal  and  Federal  bur- 
dens for  rehabilitation  and  maintenance  of 
a  surplus  highway  facility. 

Paragraph  (29)  directs  the  Secretary  to 
carry  out  two  highway  projects  for  the  wid- 
ening and  resurfacing  of  Northline  Road 
and  Ek;orse  Road  in  Wayne  County,  Michi- 
gan, to  demonstrate  the  contributions 
which  such  improvements  can  provide  in 
terms  of  safety  and  economic  vitality  in  a 
depressed  area  characterized  by  both  indus- 
trial and  residential  activity. 

Paragraph  (30)  authorizes  seven  highway 
projects  in  Cook  County,  Illinois:  (A)  to 
carry  out  a  highway  project  which  demon- 
strates methods  of  utilizing  a  low  cost  alter- 
native to  reconstruction  of  a  one-mUe  seg- 
ment of  an  east-west  road  between  Nagel 
and  Oak  Park  Avenues,  Chicago,  Illinois, 
which  is  deficient  due  to  soil  conditions;  (B) 
to  construct  three  parking  facilities  adja- 
cent to  the  Rock  Island  commuter  rail  lines 
in  Southwest  Chicago,  Illinois,  which  will 
demonstrate  the  effectiveness  of  construc- 
tion of  parking  facilities  in  relieving  on 
street  parking  congestion  and  unsafe  park- 
ing practices;  (C)  to  carry  out  a  highway 
project  in  Oak  Lawn,  Illinois,  which  demon- 
strates methods  of  improving  highway 
safety  by  widening  and  resurfacing  a  four- 


lane  major  arterial  with  lane  widths  which 
are  les3  than  minimum  state  and  Federal 
standards;  (D)  to  carry  out  a  highway 
project  which  demonstrates  methods  of  im- 
proving highway  safety  and  access  to  a  seg- 
ment of  the  Interstate  System  by  recon- 
structicn  of  a  congested  major  arterial  in 
Calumet.  Park  and  Blue  Island,  Illinois;  (E) 
to  construct  the  first  level  of  a  two  level  ad- 
dition to  an  existing  park  and  ride  facility  in 
the  vicinity  of  Cumberland  Station  on  the 
O'Hare  Rapid  Transit  Line,  Chicago,  Illi- 
nois, wbich  will  demonstrate  methods  of  re- 
ducing commuter  traffic  and  traffic  conges- 
tion and  increasing  utilization  of  available 
capacity  on  a  rapid  transit  line;  (F)  to  carry 
out  a  highway  project  to  demonstrate  the 
benefits  of  utilizing  precast,  prefabricated 
concrete  structural  segments  in  the  recon- 
struction of  an  elevated  road  on  Western 
Boulevard  in  the  southwestern  portion  of 
Chicago,  Illinois,  in  order  to  minimize  traf- 
fic disruption  during  the  reconstruction; 
and  (O)  to  carry  out  a  highway  project  for 
the  construction  of  two  park/ride  lots  at 
sites  wltere  future  stations  are  to  be  located 
on  the  Southwest  Rapid  Transit  Line  in 
Chicago,  Illinois,  and  to  which  buses  now 
provide  mass  transit  service.  Such  project 
shall  be  carried  out  before  the  beginning  of 
service  on  such  rapid  transit  line  in  order  to 
demonstrate  methods  of  facilitating  the 
transfer  of  passengers  between  different 
modes  Of  transportation  and  of  establishing 
ridership  before  the  opening  of  a  rapid  tran- 
sit line. 

Paragraph  (31)  authorizes  a  highway 
project  on  a  north-south  route  on  the  Fed- 
eral-aid primary  system  in  Kansas  City,  Mis- 
souri, to  demonstrate  methods  by  which 
construction  of  the  first  and  southern-most 
phase  of  a  5-phase  highway  project  will  fa- 
cilitate construction  of  the  full  5-phase 
project. 

Paragraph  (32)  authorizes  the  upgrading 
of  a  two-land  primary  highway  in  Kentucky, 
Route  461,  as  a  major  access  highway  to 
South  pork  River  and  Recreation  Area  and 
to  upgrade  the  existing  traffic  corridor 
which  Includes  Interstate  75  and  Route  27. 
This  project  will  demonstrate  methods  of 
improving  highway  safety  and  traffic  con- 
gestion problems  and  methods  of  improving 
access  to  a  natural  river  and  recreation  area. 
Paragraph  (33)  authorizes  the  construc- 
tion of  an  interchange  between  a  highway 
on  the  Interstate  System,  1-35,  and  a  county 
highway  in  the  vicinity  of  Pine  City,  Minne- 
sota, to  demonstrate  methods  of  enhancing 
economic  development  and  improving  high- 
way safety  and  traffic  flow. 

Paragraph  (34)  authorizes  the  reconstruc- 
tion of  a  two-lane  bridge  across  the  Salinas 
River  tn  Paso  Robles,  California,  to  demon- 
strate methods  of  enhancing  highway  safety 
and  economic  development. 

Paragraph  (35)  authorizes  the  widening 
and  renovation  of  the  Sunrise  Highway 
from  Wheeler  Road  to  Veterans  Memorial 
Highway  in  the  Town  of  Islip,  Suffolk 
County,  New  York,  to  demonstrate  tech- 
niques to  accelerate  upgrading  of  an  exist- 
ing highway  to  freeway  standards  with  min- 
imum disruption  of  traffic. 

Paragraph  (36)  authorizes  the  construc- 
tion of  two  highway  projects  in  the  State  of 
Connecticut.  The  state  shall  use  the  latest 
construction  techniques  in  reconstructing 
Old  THrnpike  Road  in  the  vicinity  of  South- 
ington  and  modify  the  horizontal  and  verti- 
cal alignment  of  Main  Street  south  of  Kent 
Center  to  demonstrate  methods  of  solving 
safety  and  flooding  problems. 


Paragraph  (37)  authorizes  a  highway 
project  to  construct  a  bridge  across  the 
Toms  River  in  the  Township  of  Dover,  New 
Jersey,  to  demonstrate  methods  of  reducing 
traffic  congestion  on  an  existing  bridge  and 
facilitating  the  redevelopment  of  the  cen- 
tral business  district  in  the  Township  of 
Dover,  New  Jersey. 

Paragraph  (38)  authorizes  a  highway 
project  in  Los  Angeles  County,  California, 
to  demonstrate  methods  of  improving  vehic- 
ular circulation  related  to  the  intermodal 
transportation  of  port  related  traffic  and  to 
alleviate  congestion  caused  by  increased 
port  activities. 

Paragraph  (39)  authorizes  preliminary  en- 
gineering and  design  for  a  highway  project 
on  the  Southern  Expressway  in  Allegheny 
County.  Pennsylvania,  to  demonstrate 
methods  of  improving  economic  develop- 
ment and  airport  terminal  placement. 

Paragraph  (40)  authorizes  a  highway 
project  in  Steuben  County.  New  York,  to 
demonstrate  the  extent  to  which  the  econo- 
my of  an  industrialized  high  unemployment 
area  can  be  improved  by  completion  of  key 
elements  of  a  modem,  grade-separated 
access  controlled  highway  which  serves  the 
area. 

Paragraph  (41)(A)  authorizes  a  highway 
project  in  Sonoma  County,  California,  to 
demonstrate  the  extent  to  which  traffic 
congestion  is  relieved  by  reconstruction  of 
State  Route  12  between  Santa  Rosa  and  Pe- 
taluma. 

Paragraph  (41)(B)  authorizes  the  acquisi- 
tion of  right-of-way  for  the  construction  of 
high  occupany  vehicle  lanes  adjacent  to 
State  Route  101  between  San  Rafeal  and 
Healdsburg,  California,  to  demonstrate  the 
extent  to  which  traffic  congestion  is  re- 
lieved on  State  Route  101. 

Paragraph  (42)  authorizes  the  reconstruc- 
tion of  an  access  road  to  Voyageurs  National 
Park,  Minnesota,  to  demonstrate  methods 
of  enhancing  use  of  a  national  park  and  re- 
ducing traffic  congestion. 

Paragraph  (43)  authorizes  a  highway 
project  for  replacing  an  existing  functional- 
ly obsolete  bridge  across  the  Savannah 
River  in  Savannah,  Georgia,  with  a  modem, 
high-level  structure  to  demonstrate  meth- 
ods of  improving  safety  and  the  free  flow  of 
both  vehicular  and  waterbome  traffic,  in- 
cluding traffic  related  to  national  defense. 

Paragraph  (44)  authorizes  a  highway 
project  to  construct  a  two-lane  highway  be- 
tween the  Township  of  New  Sewickly,  Penn- 
sylvania, and  the  Borough  of  Conway, 
Pennsylvania,  to  demonstrate  methods  of 
accommodating  Increasing  truck  traffic  and 
improving  highway  safety. 

Paragraph  (45)  authorizes  a  highway 
project  to  upgrade  a  1.3  mile  access  road  to 
the  Johnstown  Flood  National  Memorial  in 
the  vicinity  of  Ooyle  Township,  Pennsylva- 
nia, to  demonstrate  methods  of  improving 
public  access  to  a  flood  memorial. 

Paragraph  (46)  authorizes  a  highway 
project  in  Lawrence,  Massachusetts,  for  the 
construction  of  a  service  road  which  pro- 
vides access  between  Massachusetts  Avenue 
and  Merrimack  Street  substantially  along 
an  alignment  located  between  the  Shaw- 
sheen  River  and  an  Interstate  route  to  dem- 
onstrate methods  of  enhancing  the  benefits 
of  an  economic  rehabilitation  project  under 
construction  by  construction  of  a  service 
road. 

Paragraph  (47)  authorizes  four  highway 
projects  in  Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana:  (A)  to 
demonstrate  the  benefits  of  reducing  traffic 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  a  split-diamond 
Interchange  which  connects   an   east-west 


highway  on  the  Interstate  System,  two  4- 
lane  highways  not  on  the  Interstate  System, 
and  a  2-lane  highway  not  on  the  Interstate 
System  by  providing  a  direct  exit  lane  from 
the  Interstate  System;  (B)  to  demonstrate 
the  benefits  of  reducing  traffic  congestion 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  a  convergence 
of  an  east-west  highway  and  a  north-south 
highway  on  the  Interstate  System  by  con- 
struction of  an  additional  lane;  (C)  to  study 
the  most  cost-effective  methods  of  reducing 
traffic  congestion  in  the  inunediate  vicinity 
of  (i)  a  diamond  interchange  which  connects 
an  east-west  highway  on  the  Interstate 
System  and  4-lane  highway  not  on  the 
Interstate  System,  and  (ii)  a  nearby  inter- 
section of  such  4-lane  highway  and  a  2-lane 
service  road;  (D)  to  demonstrate  the  effica- 
cy of  reducing  traffic  congestion  and  im- 
proving traffic  flow  in  the  immediate  vicini- 
ty of  a  highway  on  the  Interstate  System  to 
connect  such  highway  to  a  metropolitan  air- 
port terminal  access  road  by  construction  of 
a  direct  access  off-ramp  link. 

Paragraph  (48)  authorizes  a  highway 
project  in  Minden,  Louisiana,  to  demon- 
strate methods  of  enhancing  economic  de- 
velopment by  construction  of  a  frontage 
road  which  provides  Minden,  Louisiana,  al- 
ternative access  to  a  highway  immediately 
connecting  to  a  highway  on  the  Interstate 
System. 

Paragraph  (49)  authorizes  a  project  for  re- 
search, development  and  implementation  of 
a  computerized  transportation  management 
system  to  assist  the  City  of  Anaheim,  Cali- 
fornia, and  adjoining  jurisdictions  in  manag- 
ing highway  traffic  congestion  caused  in 
part  by  an  Interstate  route  passing  through 
an  area  of  concentrated  population  and 
commercial  development  to  demonstrate 
the  usefulness  of  such  a  system  in  reducing 
traffic  congestion. 

Paragraph  (50)  authorizes  a  highway 
project  connecting  the  Isle  of  Palms,  South 
Carolina,  to  the  mainland  to  demonstrate 
the  reduction  in  traffic  congestion,  im- 
proved emergency  preparedness,  and  in- 
creased accessibility  to  a  sea  Island  by  con- 
struction of  a  high-level  fixed  span  bridge 
over  a  high-volume  intracoastal  waterway 
segment. 

Paragraph  (51)  authorizes  a  highway 
project  to  demonstrate  methods  of  improv- 
ing highway  safety  by  making  improve- 
ments to  a  road  providing  direct  access  from 
the  Port  Campbell  Military  Reservation  to 
the  City  of  Clarksville,  Tennessee. 

Paragraph  (52)  authorizes  a  highway 
project  to  reconstruction  and  rehabilitate  a 
highway  between  Shenandoah  and  Clar- 
inda,  Iowa,  to  demonstrate  methods  by 
which  improved  highway  transportation  in 
an  economically  depressed  rural  area  will  in- 
crease economic  activity  in  the  rural  area. 

Paragraph  (53)  authorizes  a  highway 
project  to  expand  a  highway  which  connects 
with  an  Interstate  route  in  the  vicinity  of 
Oceanside,  Caiifomia,  with  another  inter- 
state route  in  the  vicinity  of  Escondido, 
California,  to  demonstrate  methods  of  re- 
ducing trsif fie  congestion  Bind  accidents. 

Paragraph  (54)  authorizes  a  highway 
project  for  preliminary  engineering  and 
design  to  construct  a  bypass  highway  to 
connect  an  east-west  Interstate  route  in  St. 
Charles  County,  Missouri,  with  the  Inter- 
state beltway  around  St.  Louis.  Missouri,  to 
demonstrate  methods  of  alleviating  traffic 
congestion,  especially  commuter  traffic  con- 
gestion. 

Paragraph  (55)  authorizes  a  highway 
project  for  construction  of  four  grade  sepa- 
rations on  a  four-lane  bypass  route  in  the  vi- 


Arlunsas.  to  demon- 
improving     highway 


cinity  of  Jonesboro, 
strate  methods  of 
safety. 

Paragraph  (56)  authorizes  the  construc- 
tion of  three  highway  projects  in  Illinois: 
(A)  to  reconstruct  a  segment  of  approxi- 
mately 1.4  mUes  of  a  state  route  connecting 
to  an  Interstate  route  in  the  vicinity  of  Mt. 
Vernon.  Illinois,  to  demonstrate  methods  of 
improving  highway  safety;  (B)  to  upgrade  a 
principal  route  through  the  village  of  Ev- 
ansville,  Illinois,  to  demonstrate  methods  of 
improving  traffic  flow;  and  (C)  to  improve  a 
road  leading  to  landmark  in  the  vicinity  of 
Alto  Pass,  Union  County.  Illinois,  to  demon- 
strate the  methods  of  improving  access  to 
such  a  landmark  and  of  enhancing  tourism. 

Paragraph  (57)  authorizes  a  highway 
project  between  Concord,  Caiifomia,  and 
West  Pittsburgh.  California,  to  demonstrate 
methods  of  improving  highway  safety  and 
traffic  flow  by  lowering  the  grade  of.  re- 
aligning, and  widening  an  existing  highway 
on  the  Federal-aid  primary  system. 

Paragraph  (58)  authorizes  a  highway 
project  in  Atlanta,  Georgia,  to  demonstrate 
methods  of  improving  highway  safety  and 
reducing  traffic  accidents  by  reconstruction 
of  a  3.8  mile  segment  of  Peach  tree  Industri- 
al Boulevard  between  Interstate  Route  I- 
285  and  the  fork  of  Georgia  State  Route  141 
as  a  6-lane  controlled  access  freeway  with 
one-way  frontage  roads  in  each  direction. 

Paragraph  (59)  authorizes  a  highway 
project  to  reconstruct  a  highway  on  the 
Federal-aid  primary  system  between  Open 
Pork  Road  and  Road  Fork  of  Big  Creek 
Road  in  Pike  County,  Kentucky,  to  demon- 
strate methods  of  improving  highway  safety 
in  a  mountainous  area. 

Paragraph  (60)  authorizes  a  highway 
project  to  demonstrate  the  economic  growth 
and  development  benefits  of  reconstructing 
a  segment  of  road  in  Madison  County,  Illi- 
nois, which  serves  a  high-growth  industrial 
area. 

Paragraph  (61)  authorizes  a  highway 
project  to  extend  a  highway  on  the  Appa- 
lachian development  highway  system  be- 
tween River  View  in  Erwin,  Tennessee,  and 
Sam's  Gap  on  the  North  Carolina-Tennes- 
see border  to  demonstrate  methods  of  im- 
proving transportation  in  a  mountainous 
area. 

Paragraph  (62)  authorizes  a  highway 
project  for  the  construction  of  a  parkway 
connecting  to  an  Interstate  route,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  recommendations  to  the  New 
River  Parkway  Authority,  in  the  vicinity  of 
New  River,  West  Virginia,  to  demonstrate 
the  benefits  to  recreation,  tourism,  and  in- 
dustrial, economic  and  community  develop- 
ment. 

Paragraph  (63)  authorizes  a  highway 
project  for  the  construction  of  approximate- 
ly 30  miles  of  a  two-lane  road  on  the  Feder- 
al-aid primary  system  between  Kittanning 
and  Brookville.  Pennsylvania,  to  demon- 
strate cost-effective  methods  of  improving 
rural  highways  to  accommodate  wider  and 
longer  trucks. 

Paragraph  (64)  authorizes  preliminary  en- 
gineering and  design  for  the  construction  of 
a  highway  connecting  Aurora-Hoyt  Lakes 
and  Silver  Bay.  Minnesota,  to  demonstrate 
methods  of  reducing  traffic  congestion  in 
and  around  a  recreational  area. 

Paragraph  (65)  authorizes  preliminary  en- 
gineering and  design  for  the  reconstruction 
of  the  Chelyan  Bridge  in  Kanawha  County, 
West  Virginia,  to  demonstrate  methods  of 
improving  traffic  flow  in  a  rural  area. 

Paragraph  (66)  authorizes  the  construc- 
tion of  a  road  on  an  east-west  Federal-aid 
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primary  route  which  connects  Manteo  and 
Whalebone.  North  Carolina,  and  traverses 
Roanoke  Sound  to  demonstrate  methods  of 
improving  tourism,  commercial  enterprise, 
and  water  and  highway  transportation. 

Paragraph  (97)  authorizes  the  construc- 
tion of  a  controlled  access  freeway  which 
connects  Interstate  Route  1-55  in  the  vicini- 
ty of  Lincoln.  Illinois,  and  Interstate  Route 
1-74  in  the  vicinity  of  Morton.  Illinois,  to 
demonstrate  methods  of  Imi^roving  highway 
safety  and  reducing  traffic  congestion. 

Paragraph  (68)  authorizes  the  construc- 
tion of  an  interchange  which  connects 
Interstate  route  1-80  and  Sparks  Boulevard 
in  the  city  of  Sparks.  Nevada,  to  demon- 
strate methods  of  improving  economic  de- 
velopment and  diversification,  and  eliminat- 
ing traffic  and  highway  safety  hazards. 

Paragraph  (69)  authorizes  the  Secretary 
to  make  a  grant  for  construction  of  a 
ground  access  highway  project  to  the  Bur- 
bank-OIendale-Pasadena  airport,  California. 
to  the  airport  authority  to  demonstrate 
methods  of  coordinating  construction  of 
ground  access  to  an  airport  and  construc- 
tion of  terminal  and  parking  facilities  at 
such  airport. 

Paragraph  (70)  authorizes  preliminary  en- 
gineering and  design  for  a  highway  project 
to  increase  the  capacity  of  a  tunnel  in  the 
vicinity  of  an  airport  serving  El  Segundo, 
California,  to  demonstrate  methods  of  miti- 
gating increased  traffic  congestion  which  is 
projected  to  result  from  completion  of  a  seg- 
ment of  the  Interstate  System. 

Paragraph  (71)  authorizes  preliminary  en- 
gineering and  design,  environmental  analy- 
sis, and  implementation  of  environmental 
mitigation  measures  for  a  highway  project 
to  demonstrate  methods  of  improving  access 
to.  and  alleviating  congestion  on  the  Nimitz 
Freeway  and  its  access  roads,  including 
access  roads  from  Oakland  International 
Airport  and  Alameda  Island.  California. 

Paragraph  (72)  authorizes  the  construc- 
tion of  a  north-south  limited  access  traffic- 
way  of  approximately  4  miles  in  length 
which  will  connect  an  east-west  Interstate 
route  to  a  reservoir  and  a  university  re- 
search park  to  demonstrate  methods  of  re- 
ducing traffic  congestion  and  facilitating 
the  usage  by  motorists  on  the  Interstate 
System  of  recreational  facilities. 

Paragraph  (73)  authorizes  a  highway 
project  to  relocate  and  reconstruction  a  3.5- 
mlle  segment  of  n.S.  traffic  route  119  from 
the  vicinity  of  the  Uniontown  Bypass  at 
ChadviUe,  Pennsylvania,  to  Pennsylvania 
Legislative  Route  26082  in  the  vicinity  of 
Fairchance,  Pennsylvania,  to  demonstrate 
methods  of  enhancing  the  development  of  a 
major  industrial  site. 

Paragraph  (74)  authorizes  the  construc- 
tion of  an  interchange  on  an  Interstate 
route  which  will  provide  access  to  Cham- 
bersburg,  Pennsylvania,  to  demonstrate  im- 
proved access  and  traffic  congestion  relief  in 
the  area. 

Paragraph  (75)  authorizes  the  construc- 
tion of  an  overpass  over  Interstate  10  in  the 
vicinity  of  Beaumont,  Texas,  which  wUl  re- 
lieve traffic  congestion  on  I-IO  and  provide 
direct  access  between  the  central  business 
district  and  the  west  section  of  the  City. 

Paragraph  (76)  authorizes  a  highway 
project  for  construction  of  an  access  road 
from  County  Road  413  in  St.  Louis  County, 
Minnesota,  to  a  recreational  complex  on  the 
Bois  Forte  Chippewa  Reservation  to  demon- 
strate methods  of  providing  jobs  and  en- 
hancing economic  development  in  a  severely 
and  chronically  depressed  area. 

Paragraph  (77)  authorizes  site  selection, 
environmental  studies,  design  and  engineer- 


ing for  replacement  or  expansion  of  a  bridge 
connecting  Gloucester  County  with  York 
County  and  the  cities  of  Newport  News  and 
Hampton,  Virginia,  for  the  purpose  of  dem- 
onstrating methods  of  facilitating  the  reso- 
lution of  Federal  intra-govermental  con- 
nicts. 

Psuagraph  (78)  authorizes  a  highway 
project  in  Areola,  Texas,  to  demonstrate 
methods  by  which  construction  of  a  grade 
separation  project  between  the  intersection 
of  two  highways.  State  Highway  6  and 
Parm-to-Market  Road  521,  and  a  railroad 
crossing  Missouri  Pacific  Railroad,  improves 
traffic  flow  and  highway  safety  at  the  inter- 
section of  these  two  important  hurricane 
evacuation  routes. 

Paragraph  (79)  authorizes  the  completion 
of  the  construction  of  a  previously  author- 
ized railroad-highway  relocation  project  in 
Hammond,  Indiana,  to  demonstrate  meth- 
ods of  eliminating  railroad-highway  grade 
crossings.  The  Secretary  shall  reimburse  the 
City  of  Hammond,  Indiana,  for  any  non- 
Federal  funds  used  to  advance  any  part  of 
the  railroad  highway  relocation  project 
prior  to  the  receipt  of  Federal  funds. 

F»aragraph  (80)  authorizes  a  project  for 
the  relocation  of  the  ten^jinus  of  the  Lock- 
port  Expressway  (1-990)  two  miles  from  its 
present  location  at  North  French  Road  and 
construct  an  interchange  at  its  new  termi- 
nus at  Millersport  Highway  in  Erie  County. 
New  York,  to  demonstrate  methods  of  en- 
hancing highway  safety  and  reducing  traffic 
congestion  and  delays  at  the  terminus  of  an 
Interstate  route. 

Paragraph  (81)  authorizes  the  remaining 
design  work  for  a  highway  project  for  con- 
struction of  a  grade  separation  on  a  route 
on  the  Federal-aid  primary  system  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  Tampa.  Florida,  to  demonstrate 
methods  of  relieving  motor  vehicle  conges- 
tion resulting  from  the  transportation  of 
freight  to  and  from  areas  for  the  transship- 
ment of  waterbome  commerce. 

Subsection  (b)  requires  the  Secretary  to 
furnish  Congress  reports  on  the  projects 
carried  out  under  this  section. 

Suljsection  (c)  provides  authorizations  for 
the  demonstration  projects  contained  in  sec- 
tion 146. 

Subsection  (d)  authorizes  an  additional 
$16  million  in  fiscal  year  1987  through  1991 
out  of  the  general  funds  of  the  Treasury,  to 
carry  out  the  highway  project  on  Route  219 
in  Johnstown,  Pennsylvania,  authorized  by 
subsection  (a)(3)  to  demonstrate  methods  of 
enhancing  safety  and  economic  develop- 
ment in  areas  of  high  unemployment. 

Subsection  (e)  provides  contract  authority 
for  ttie  projects  authorized  in  section  146 
(except  for  subsection  (d))  and  also  provides 
that  the  Federal  share  of  project  costs  shall 
be  100  percent. 

Senate  amendment 
No  provision. 

Conference  substitute 

Tlie  conference  substitute  establishes  a 
combined  Federal  and  State  funding  level 
for  demonstration  projects  of  $356  million 
per  year  for  five  years  with  50%  ($178  mil- 
lion) provided  in  new  Federal  funds  outside 
the  cbligation  limit,  30%  ($107  million)  pro- 
vided as  reallocations  of  Federal  funds  pro- 
vided from  discretionary  programs  (with  ob- 
ligational  authority  reserved)  and  the  re- 
maining 20%  ($71  million)  to  be  provided  by 
state  or  local  funds.  Local  governments 
cannot  be  required  to  contribute  funds  to 
the  project.  The  projects  include  projects 
from  both  the  House  and  Senate. 
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The  profusion  also  includes  a  guarantee 
for  each  state  that  it  will  receive  at  least  Vi 
of  1%  of  the  new  fluids  provided. 

The  $107  million  is  drawn  down  from  the 
Interstate  construction  discretionary  pro- 
gram, the  Interstate  4R  discretionary  pro- 
gram, the  Interstate  transfer  discretionary 
program,  Eoid  the  discretionary  portion  of 
the  bridge  program.  Each  discretionary  pro- 
gram will  provide  funds  on  a  pro  rata  basis. 
F\mds  drawn  from  the  discretionary  pro- 
grams would  not  be  subject  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  discretionary  programs,  but 
would  instead  be  subject  to  the  require- 
ments that  are  necessary  for  these  projects. 

The  Secretary  is  required  to  provide  a 
brief  annual  status  report  to  Congress  be- 
ginning in  1988  on  all  of  the  projects.  The 
Secretary  te  also  required  to  report  to  Con- 
gress after  the  completion  of  the  projects  in 
Passaic  County,  New  Jersey,  Altoona,  Penn- 
sylvania, and  Arkansas-Missouri  and  the  re- 
ports are  to  be  funded  from  individual 
project  authorizations. 

Subsection  (5)  of  Section  149  authorizes  a 
grade  sepatation  (and  related  half-disimond 
interchange)  construction  project  in  Moor- 
head,  Minnesota  and  a  reconstruction 
project  in  the  vicinities  of  Fosston  and 
Bagley,  Minnesota.  Not  less  than  3/5ths  of 
the  funds  provided  in  this  Act  for  the  Sec- 
tion 149(5)  projects  shall  be  made  available 
for  the  Moorhead  grade  separation  project. 


PRIORITY  PROJECTS 

House  bill 

No  provUion. 
Senate  amtndment 

This  provision  establishes  that  priority 
projects  designated  in  the  bill  be  funded 
from  states'  regular  apportionments  at  the 
specific  request  of  a  state  to  the  Secretary. 
No  new  Federal  funds  are  authorized  by  this 
section.  These  priority  projects  must  be  on 
the  Federal-aid  system  and  must  meet  all 
the  requirements  of  title  23.  Additional 
flexibility  is  provided  to  states  by  permit- 
ting them  to  use  any  funding  category  with 
the  applicable  match  to  build  such  a  desig- 
nated priority  project. 

CoT^ereTice  iubstitute 

The  conferees  adopted  the  Senate  provi- 
sion, except  that  Interstate  construction 
and  safety  construction  funds  may  not  be 
used  for  designated  priority  projects;  in  ad- 
dition, the  concept  was  expanded  to  addi- 
tional projects. 

CUMBERUtflD  CAP  NATIONAL  HISTORICAL  PARK, 
VIRGINIA 

House  bill 

This  section  provides  that  parkway  funds 
shall  be  afallable  to  upgrade  from  2  lanes  to 
4  lanes  a  highway  providing  access  to  the 
Cumberlatid  Gap  National  Historical  Park 
in  Virginia. 
Senate  amendment 

The  amendment  is  substantially  the  same 
as  the  HoUse  bill. 
Conferenoe  amendment 

Adopts  the  House  bill  provision  with  tech- 
nical changes  from  the  Senate  amendment. 
The  Cumberland  Gap  project  is  eligible  for 
parkway  funds  under  this  provision.  Fund- 
ing is  not,  however,  required. 

DELAWARE  RIVER  BRIDGES 

House  biU 

This  seetion  incorporates  the  provisions  of 
H.R.  4408.  as  introduced  March  26.  1986, 
with  changes  to  subsection  (c).  This  section 
would  allbw  the  Delaware  River  Joint  Toll 


Bridge  Commission  (Conunission)  to  contin- 
ue tolls  on  the  existing  Delaware  Water 
Gap  Bridge  on  1-80  and  to  impose  tolls  on 
the  uncompleted  bridge  under  construction 
on  1-78.  The  section  also  would  amend  the 
Interstate  Compact  between  the  States  of 
New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania  to  allow  the 
Commission  to  use  the  tolls  collected  on  its 
toll  bridges  for  expenses  of  any  of  the 
bridges  under  its  jurisdication. 

It  is  the  Committee's  intent  that  the  pro- 
visions of  this  section  be  construed  consist- 
ently with  the  interpretations  in  the  letter 
of  the  Department  of  Transportation  dated 
June  18,  1986.  Most  importantly,  if  there  is 
any  conflict  between  the  language  in  the 
first  four  subsection  and  the  language  in 
the  last  subsection  dealing  with  the  changes 
to  the  Interstate  Compact,  the  provisions  in 
the  first  four  subsections  control. 

Subsection  (c)  was  revised  from  the  lan- 
guage in  H.R.  4408  to  emphasize  that  noth- 
ing in  the  section  is  intended  to  give  the 
Commission  a  special  status  under  the  Gen- 
eral Bridge  Act  of  1906,  the  Act  of  August 
21,  1935,  and  the  General  Bridge  Act  of  1046 
(see  generally,  33  United  States  Code  Sees. 
491-533).  Specifically,  33  United  States  Code 
526  provides  that  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation may  prescribe  "reasonable  rates" 
for  passage  over  bridges  between  states.  As 
long  as  this  provision  applies  generally  to 
other  Interstate  bridges,  it  is  the  Commit- 
tee's intent  that  it  apply  to  the  Commis- 
sion's bridges  as  well.  This  subsection  is  not, 
however,  intended  to  create  a  new  or  inde- 
pendent role  of  review  and  approval  by  any 
Federal  agency.  If  the  general  review  stat- 
utes were  modified,  this  section  should  be 
read  consistently  with  those  other  revisions. 

Senate  amendment 

This  seetion  allows  the  Delaware  River 
Joint  Toll  Bridge  Commission  to  continue 
tolls  on  the  existing  Delaware  Water  Gap 
Bridge  on  1-80  and  to  impose  tolls  on  the 
uncompleted  bridge  under  construction  on 
1-78.  The  section  also  amends  the  Interstate 
Compact  between  the  State  of  New  Jersey 
and  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  to 
allow  the  Commission  to  use  the  tolls  col- 
lected on  its  toll  bridges  for  expenses  of  any 
of  i,he  bridges  under  its  jurisdiction. 

The  provisions  of  this  section  are  to  be 
construed  consistently  with  the  interpreta- 
tions in  the  letter  of  the  Department  of 
Transportation  dated  July  21,  1986.  The 
provisions  in  the  first  four  subsections  con- 
trol if  there  is  any  conflict  between  the  lan- 
guage in  the  first  four  subsections  and  the 
language  in  the  last  subsection  regarding 
the  changes  to  the  Interstate  Compact. 

Conference  substitute 

Adopts  a  Delaware  River  Bridge  provision 
using  the  House  provision  with  the  quoted 
material  from  the  Senate  amendment.  The 
provisions  are  to  be  construed  consistently 
with  the  Department  of  Transportation's 
letter. 

PROHIBITION  ON  WIDENING  CERTAIN  ROUTES 
THROUGH  HISTORIC  DISTRICT 

House  bill 

This  section  prohibits  the  use  of  Federal 
funds  for  a  highway  project  In  or  near  the 
historic  district  in  Hudson,  Ohio,  unless  ap- 
proved by  the  village  council  of  Hudson, 
Ohio. 

Senate  amendment 

No  similar  provision. 
Conference  substitute 

Adopts  the  House  provision. 


URBAN  HIGH  DENSITY  PROGRAM 

House  bill 

Authorizes  an  urban  high  density  high- 
way project  in  Indiana. 
Senate  amendment 

No  similar  provision. 
Conference  substitute 

House  provision. 

SIGNS  IDENTIFYING  FUNDING  SOURCES 

House  bill 

The  bill  requires  states  that  erect  signs  on 
projects  without  direct  Federal  funding 
showing  the  source  of  funding  to  erect  signs 
on  all  Federal-aid  projects  displaying  the 
source  and  amounts  of  funds.  The  section  is 
intended  to  require  those  states  that  have 
adopted  innovative  funding  strategies  using 
a  mixture  of  funds  to  provide  the  public 
with  a  factual  statement  of  the  funding 
sources.  It  is  not  intended  to  require  those 
states  that  do  not  have  a  practice  of  erect- 
ing signs  at  construction  sites  to  begin  such 
a  practice. 
Senate  amendment 

No  similar  provision. 
Conference  substitute 

Adopts  the  House  bill  provision. 

SALVAGE  OPERATION 

House  bill 

Title  IV  of  the  House  bill  provides  that 
Massachusetts  shall  assist  in  salvaging  the 
historic    Great    House    in    City    Square, 
Charlestown,  Massachusetts. 
Senate  amendment 

No  provision. 
Conference  substitute 

Adopts  the  House  bill  provision. 

RELEASE  OF  CONDITION  RELATING  TO 
CONVEYANCE  OF  A  CERTAIN  HIGHWAY 

House  bill 

No  provision. 
Senate  bill 

Frees  the  State  of  Maryland  from  a  re- 
quirement of  section  146  of  the  Federal-Aid 
Highway  Act  of  1970. 

Conference  substitute 

Adopts  the  Senate  amendment  provision. 

MARYLAND  INTERSTATE  TRANSFER 

House  bill 

The  bill  would  amend  Pub.  L.  98-229  to 
permit  the  State  of  Maryland  to  transfer  up 
to  $100  million  of  its  Interstate  construction 
funds  to  rehabilitate  the  Jones-Fall  Ex- 
pressway in  Baltimore,  subject  to  certain 
conditions,  rather  than  exactly  $100  million 
as  provided  by  existing  law. 

Senate  amendment 

No  provision. 
Conference  substitute 

Adopts  the  House  bill  provision. 

BRIDGE  FORirULA  AND  MOTOR  VEHICLE  STUDY 

House  bill 

This  section  requires  the  Transportation 
Research  Board  of  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  to  submit  to  Congress  a  report  on 
the  effects  of  the  bridge  formula  contained 
in  section  127  of  title  23,  United  States 
Code,  specifying  axle  loading  and  axle  spac- 
ings  necessary  to  protect  Interstate  highway 
bridges  within  the  overall  gross  vehicle 
weight  prescribed  by  law.  The  rep»ort  is  to 
include  assessment  of  costs  and  benefits  of 
existing  law  as  well  as  alternative  means  of 
achieving  the  same  purposes,  in  terms  of 
costs  and  benefits  to  business,  governments 


and  the  general  public.  The  Committee  in- 
tends that  the  study  focus  particularly  on 
the  problems  of  compliance  associated  with 
short-wheelbase  vehicles  used  for  heavy 
hauling  in  such  Industries  as  construction 
and  solid  waste  collection;  this  is  a  transpor- 
tation activity  in  which  configuration  of 
longer  vehicles  with  additional  axles  does 
not  appear  feasible  in  view  of  the  need  for 
vehicles  to  maneuver  through  relatively 
narrow  streets.  The  study  also  should  take 
into  account  the  types,  and  their  load-bear- 
ing characteristics,  of  most  bridges  found  on 
the  Interstate  System.  This  provision  does 
not  modify  either  the  bridge  formula  in  ex- 
isting law  or  the  provision  of  section  127 
grandfathering  in  all  axle  loadings  on 
groups  of  two  or  more  consecutive  axles 
which  states  determine  to  have  been  lawful 
on  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Federal-Aid 
Highway  Amendments  of  1974. 

Senate  amendment 

During  hearings,  witnesses  expressed  con- 
cerns about  larger  and  heavier  trucks.  This 
section  directs  the  Secretary  to  make  ar- 
rangements with  the  Transportation  Re- 
search Board  of  the  National  Research 
Council  to  conduct  a  study  of  the  motor  car- 
rier industry. 

Among  the  subjects  for  analysis  are.  exist- 
ing grandfather  clauses  which  allow  for 
higher  axle  loads  and  gross  vehicle  weights: 
the  current  bridge  formula  and  its  relation- 
ship to  trucks  and  existing  bridges;  special 
truck  permits  and  the  circumstances  for 
which  they  are  issued;  appropriate  treat- 
ment for  motor  vehicles  unable  to  comply 
with  the  current  bridge  formula;  and  associ- 
ated costs  and  benefits. 

TRB  shall  consult  with  DOT,  sUte  high- 
way and  transportation  agencies,  the  motor 
carrier  industry,  highway  safety  groups,  and 
other  interested  parties  throughout  the 
course  of  the  study  and  shall  submit  a  final 
report  to  the  Secretary,  to  be  transmitted  to 
the  Senate  Environment  and  PubUc  Works 
Committee  and  the  House  Public  Works  and 
Transportation  Committee  of  the  Congress. 
A  total  of  $500,000  for  fiscal  year  1987  and 
the  same  amount  for  fiscal  year  1988  is  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  out  of  the  High- 
way Account  of  the  Highway  Trust  Fund 
for  the  study.  The  final  report  is  due  no 
later  than  30  months  after  enactment  of 
this  legislation. 

Conference  substitute 
Adopts  the  Senate  amendment  provision. 

RAILROAD-HIGHWAY  CROSSING  NEEDS 

House  bill 

Title  II  authorizes  the  Secretary,  in  con- 
sultation with  the  Association  of  American 
Railroads  and  the  American  Association  of 
State  Highway  and  Transportation  Offi- 
cials, to  conduct  a  comprehensive  study  and 
investigation  of  national  railroad-highway 
crossing  improvement  and  maintenance 
needs.  Not  later  than  30  months  after  the 
date  of  enactment,  the  Secretary  shall 
submit  a  report  to  Congress  on  the  results 
of  the  study  along  with  recommendations 
on  how  those  needs  can  l)est  be  addressed 
on  a  long-term  and  continuing  basis  in  a 
cost  effective  manner. 

Senate  amendment 

The  most  recent  major  assessment  of  rail- 
highway  crossings  needs  was  done  in  the 
early  1970's.  A  report  was  made  to  Congress 
at  that  time,  leading  in  turn  to  passage  of 
section  203  of  the  Highway  Safety  Act  of 
1973.  Since  then,  there  has  been  a  large  in- 
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TMtroent  of  Fedena-«ld  blghway  funds  to 
improve  wfety  condlUons  at  croMlngs. 

Tbe  taxOet  nitdy  focused  on  crossing 
lanUana  fra-  both  nUroad  and  highway 
traffic.  The  malor  reccmunendation  was  for 
approxlinately  30.000  active  warning  devices 
to  be  inatalled.  It  is  appropriate  for  a  new 
study  to  be  undotaken  of  developments  In 
tbe  last  30-25  yean.  In  particular,  the  Com- 
mittee is  interated  in  an  evaluation  of  the 
pveaent  program;  a  study  of  needs  and  of  re- 
spooatblUties,  including  those  for  mainte- 
nance, abandoned  bridges,  and  ConRail 
vii'TT'"f  an  analysis  of  driver  behavior; 
and  a  review  of  tbe  effectiveness  of  the  rall- 
bigfaway  demonstration  program.  It  Is  in- 
tended that  tbe  new,  broader  report  address 
safety,  mobility,  and  capacity  issues  as  they 
relate  to  Inynrovement  and  maintenance 
needs. 

A  total  of  $600,000  out  oi  tbe  Highway  Ac- 
count of  the  mgfaway  Trust  Fund  is  author- 
iKd  for  tbe  purpose  of  performing  the 
study.  Tbe  Secretary  is  directed  to  conduct 
the  study  and  report  findings  to  the  Senate 
Bnrlraoment  and  Public  Woita  Committee 
and  House  Public  WolEa  and  Transportation 
CoBuntttee  of  tbe  Consreas  no  later  than  24 
HMm"^  after  enactment  of  this  legislation. 

Confentue  nbttUuU 
Adopts  the  Senate  amendment  provision. 

STUDT  or  HIGHWAT  BaiPOSS  WHICH  CROSS 

BMLLmn 
HtnueWU 

nils  section  requires  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  to  conduct  a  comprehensive 
study  and  invesUgation  of  improvement  and 
mytwtjmanr*  needs  for  highway  bridges 
whicb  cross  Amtrak  rail  lines,  prindpally  in 
the  Northeast  corridor,  and  determine  who 
is  rcaponsible  for  the  repair  and  mainte- 
nance of  the  so-called  "orphan"  tiighway 
brldgea.  There  are  approximately  213 
bridges  for  which  neither  Amtrak  nor  the 
states  claim  regtonslbllity.  Not  later  than 
two  years  after  tbe  date  of  enactment,  the 
Secretary  shall  submit  a  report  to  Congress 
on  tbe  results  of  the  study  along  with  rec- 
ommendations on  how  these  needs  can  be 
addressed  aa  a  long-term  and  continuing 
I  in  a  cost-effective  manner. 


SenaU  amendment 

No  similar  provision. 
Conjinnce  svbatUuU 

Adopts  the  House  provision. 

PAKKOKS  rOR  HANDICAFPES  PBRSOIfS 

HotuebOL 

The  Committee  finds  that  handicapped 
motorists  have  experienced  enormous  diffi- 
culty in  traveling  among  the  states.  Handi- 
capped motorist  who  are  allowed  by  law  to 
use  specially  designated  handicapped  park- 
ing spaces  in  the  state  in  which  they  reside 
are  acmetimes  denied  the  same  privilege  in 
other  states.  The  refusal  of  certain  states  to 
recognise  the  handicapped  parking  symbols 
of  other  states  often  results  in  large  fines 
for  bandicv>ped  motorists  traveling  outside 
of  their  state  of  residence. 

The  problems  of  non-reciprocity  of  handi- 
capped parking  symbols  is  particularly 
acute  in  states  which  experience  a  large 
influx  of  senior  citizens  in  winter.  Handi- 
capped motorists  who  live  near  the  border 
of  a  state  also  find  it  difficult  to  go  to  work, 
to  the  store,  or  to  other  places  of  business 
without  serious  difficulty.  The  Committee 
believes  that  if  an  individual  is  considered 
bandicvtped  in  one  state,  the  person  should 
also  be  considered  handicapped  in  any  other 
state. 


This  section  requires  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  to  study  any  problems  en- 
countered by  handicapped  persons  in  park- 
ing motor  vehicles  and  whether  or  not  each 
state  should  establish  parking  privileges  for 
hwidicapped  persons  and  grant  to  nonresi- 
dents of  the  state  the  same  such  parking 
privileges  as  are  granted  to  residents.  The 
Secretary  is  required  to  complete  the  study 
within  180  days  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act 
and  report  to  Congress  the  results  of  the 
study  on  this  matter. 

If  the  Secretary  determines  that  states 
stiould  establish  parking  privileges  for 
handicapped  persons  and  grant  to  nonresi- 
dents of  the  state  the  same  parking  privi- 
leges as  are  granted  to  residents,  the  Secre- 
tary would  be  required  to  develop  a  model 
state  law  that  would  solve  the  deficiencies 
of  current  state  handicapped  parking  laws. 

In  developing  the  uniform  state  law.  the 
Secretary  is  required  to  consider  the  advan- 
tages of  our  commonly-found  elements  of 
handicapped  parking  laws  wtiich,  if  used  in 
a  uniform  state  law,  would  make  it  easier  to 
ensure  handicapped  parking  privileges  reci- 
procity. 

To  encourage  states  to  enact  handicapped 
parking  laws  similar  or  identical  to  the  uni- 
form law  drafted  by  the  Secretary,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  provide  a  copy  of  the  imiform 
state  law  to  each  state  and  to  Congress. 

The  Secretary  shall  annually  report  to 
Congress  on  the  extent  to  which  each  state 
has  adopted  the  proposed  uniform  state  law. 
If  state  efforts  to  adopt  the  uniform  state 
law  are  inadequate,  the  Committee  may 
consider  additional  actions  to  resolve  the  in- 
adequacies in  state  handicapped  parking 
laws. 
Senate  amendment 

No  simUar  provision. 
Conference  substitute 

Adopts  the  House  provision. 

BRIDGE  MMIAGEMKNT  STUDT 

HcusebiU 

This  section  directs  the  Secretary  to  con- 
duct an  investigation  and  study  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  states  should  be  required 
to  establish  comprehensive  bridge  manage- 
ment programs  to  assist  in  the  development 
of  priorities  for  bridge  improvements.  With 
the  capability  to  establish  priorities  and  an- 
ticipate workload,  a  state  can  effectively 
pljin  and  budget  for  its  bridge  program.  The 
Secretary  shall  submit  a  report  to  Congress 
on  the  results  of  the  bridge  management 
study  together  with  any  recommendations, 
not  later  than  180  days  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act.  . 
Senate  amendment 

No  similar  provision. 
Conference  substitute 

Adopts  the  House  provision. 

STATE  MAINTENAHCE  PROGRAM  STUDY 

House  bill 

This  section  directs  the  Secretary  to  enter 
into  appropriate  arrangements  with  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences  to  conduct  a 
complete  investigation  of  the  appropriate- 
ness of  establishing  minimum  Federal 
guidelines  for  maintenance  of  the  Federal- 
aid  primary,  secondary,  and  urban  systems 
similar  to  those  established  for  the  Inter- 
state System.  The  Secretary  shall  report  to 
Congress  the  results  of  the  Investigation 
and  study  along  with  any  recommendations, 
not  later  than  180  days  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act. 
Senate  amendment 

No  similar  provision. 


Conferer.^  substitute 

Adopts  the  House  bill  provision  except 
that  the  report  is  due  18  months  after  ar- 
rangements are  made  with  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences. 

PBAgiBiLrrr  study  of  usmc  righwat 

ELKCTRinCATIOIf  SYSTEHS 

House  bill 

Since  1979,  the  Committee  has  followed 
the  development  work  ongoing  on  Santa 
Barbara,  California's  Electric  Bus  Project. 
The  Committee  notes  with  approval  the  co- 
operation and  funding  that  Santa  Barbara, 
the  CaUfomia  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion (Cftltrans),  and  UMTA  have  each  pro- 
vided this  project,  which  to  date  has  focused 
only  on  the  transit  application  of  roadway 
powered  electrification. 

In  order  to  complement  and  build  upon 
this  existing  program,  this  section  directs 
the  Secretary  to  participate  in  an  effort  co- 
ordinated by  Caltrans  to  determine  if  a 
stronger  automobile/highway  orientation  to 
this  technology  exists.  FVmding  of 
$2,910,000  is  provided  for  this  effort. 

Given  the  significant  local  contribution 
provided  to  date  by  both  Santa  BarlMira  and 
the  State  of  CaUfomia,  and,  given  the 
broad,  national  benefit  of  this  research 
effort,  the  Committee  directs  the  Secretary 
to  refrsdn  from  any  and  all  efforts  aimed  at 
either  requiring  additional  local  matching 
funds  for  the  activities  listed  In  subsection 
(a)  or  itnposing  any  grant  conditions  other 
than  those  contained  in  subsection  (b). 
While  tSie  Committee  has  chosen  not  to  re- 
quire a  local  match,  it  firmly  believes  that 
the  funding  authorized  under  subsection  (c) 
will  serve  as  a  nucleus  of  funding  for  a 
larger,  overall  program  attracting  contribu- 
tions from  other  public  agencies  and  the 
private  sector. 

It  is  the  Committee's  intent  that  the  ac- 
tivities funded  under  this  section  extend 
from  tiighway  electrification  to  the  related 
technology  of  highway  automation.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  construction  of  test  faculties  and 
land  acquisition,  funds  authorized  under 
this  section  may  be  used  for  engineering, 
design,  development,  testing,  research,  plan- 
ning and  economic  studies. 

(Caltrans),  as  thr-  designated  recipient. 
wiU  have  lead  responsibiUty  on  this  effort. 
In  making  such  a  designation,  the  Commit- 
tee assumes  that  (Caltrans)  will  coUaborate 
with  various  other  public  and  private  sector 
representatives  which  have  been  participat- 
ing in  this  development  effort  to  date.  The 
Committee  ext>ects  (Caltraru)  to  take  maxi- 
mum advantage  of  this  prior  work,  which 
continues  under  funding  through  the  Santa 
Barbarti  project,  by  contracting  with  pubUc 
and  private  agencies  with  expertise  in  these 
technologies  for  execution  of  the  principal 
parts  of  this  research  and  development 
effort.  In  view  of  current  plans  to  utilize  the 
Institute  of  Transportation  Studies,  Univer- 
sity of  California  (UC/ITS).  in  developing 
the  teat  facility  and  completing  the  Santa 
Barbara  project,  the  Committee  urges  that 
coUabcration  with  (UC/ITS)  to  be  contin- 
ued in  execution  of  these  efforts. 

The  Committee  intends  tliat  the  report  on 
the  results  of  this  research  effort  called  for 
under  subsection  (b)(2),  include  an  examina- 
tion of  the  long-term  social  and  economic 
impact  of  highway  electrification  and  auto- 
mation technologies  as  appUes  on  a  large 
scale.  Such  an  examination  focusing  on  the 
Southern  California  region,  prepared  by  the 
Southern  California  Association  of  Govern- 
ments (SCAG).  would  be  responsive  to  this 
requirement. 
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Senate  amendment 

No  similar  provision. 
Conference  substitute 

Adopts  the  House  provision  with  a  re- 
quirement for  a  federal  share  not  to  exceed 
65  percent. 

COST  EFTECnVEMESS  STUDY  OF  HIGHWAY 
ITPGRADING 

House  bill 

This  section  authorizes  $1  million  for  a 
study  to  determine  the  cost-effectiveness  of 
upgrading  Route  219  in  Pennsylvania  and 
the  28-mlle  segment  from  SprlngvUle  to  Sa- 
lamanca In  New  York  to  interstate  stand- 
ards, the  feasibUity  of  partial  financing  with 
toU  revenues,  of  using  reclaimed  strip 
mining  lands  for  the  projects,  and  avoiding 
encroachment  on  sensitive  environmental 
areas.  The  Secretary  is  directed  to  submit  a 
report  to  Congress  on  the  results  of  the 
study  along  with  any  recommendations 
within  one  year  of  the  date  of  enactment. 
Senate  amendment 

No  simUar  provision. 
Conference  substitute 

Adopts  the  House  provision  with  a  re- 
duced authorization  of  $650,000  and  a  re- 
quirement for  a  Federal  share  not  to  exceed 
65  percent. 

HIGHWAY  FEASIBILITY  STUDY 

House  bill 

This  section  authorizes  the  Secretary  to 
carry  out  a  study  of  the  feasibUity  and  ne- 
cessity for  constructing  to  appropriate 
standards  a  proposed  highway  along  a  route 
from  Shreveport,  Louisiana,  to  Texarkana, 
Port  Smith,  and  PayettevUle,  Arkansas,  and 
Carthage  and  Kansas  City.  Missouri.  The 
results  of  the  study  shall  be  submitted  to 
Congress  not  later  than  one  year  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  and  the  study 
shaU  upKiate  the  previous  feasibUity  study 
conducted  under  section  143(b)  of  the  Fed- 
eral-Aid Highway  Act  of  1973. 
Senate  amendment 

SimUar  to  the  House  biU. 

Conference  substitute 

Adopts  the  provision  with  a  Federal  share 
of  65  percent. 

CALIFORNIA  FEASIBILITY  STUDY 

House  bill 

This  section  directs  the  Secretary  to  study 
the  feasibUity  and  necessity  of  constructing 
a  bypass  highway  around  Sebestopol,  Cali- 
fornia. The  results  of  such  study  shaU  be 
submitted  to  Congress  within  9  months  and 
shaU  contain  the  Secretary's  recommenda- 
tions with  respect  to  the  location  and  design 
of  such  highway. 
Senate  amendment 

No  simUar  provision. 
Conference  substitute 

Adopts  the  provision  with  a  Federal  share 
of  65  percent. 

NEW  YORK  FEASIBILITY  STUDY 

House  bill 

This  section  directs  the  Secretary  to  study 
the  feasibUity  and  necessity  of  constructing 
a  major  inland  highway  route  or  alternative 
to  New  York  Route  5  to  connect  Buffalo's 
central  business  district  with  the  South- 
towns.  The  Secretary  is  directed  to  submit  a 
report  to  Congress  on  the  results  of  the 
study  along  with  any  recommendations 
within  one  year  of  the  date  of  enactment. 
Senate  amendment 

No  similar  provision. 
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Adopts  the  provision  with  a  Federal  share 
of  65  percent. 

EXFKNUITUKE  OF  FUNDS  IN  VIRGIN  ISLANDS 

House  bill 

This  section  would  prohibit  the  expendi- 
ture of  Federal  highway  funds  under 
project  agreements  approved  after  January 
1,  1986,  for  the  planning,  design  and  con- 
struction of  a  highway  in  Charlotte  Amalie. 
Virgin  Islands,  extending  eastward  from  the 
Windward  Passage  Hotel  paralleling  the  ex- 
isting waterfront  and  requiring  extensive 
landf Ul  along  the  waterfront. 

Subsection  (b)  requires  the  Secretary,  in 
cooperation  with  the  Virgin  Island  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Worlcs,  to  review  existing 
studies  to  determine  the  most  feasible  alter- 
natives to  the  construction  of  the  highway 
and  report  to  Congress  within  180  days  on 
the  results  of  the  review. 
Senate  amendment 

No  SimUar  provision. 

Conference  substitute 

The  substitute  provides  for  a  Virgin  Is- 
lands FeasibUity  Study. 

FERRY  BOAT  SERVICE 

House  bill 

Authorizes  a  ferry  boat  service  study  to 
study  the  feasibiUty  of  service  on  the  Mis- 
souri   River    between    Springfield,    South 
Dakota,  and  Niobrara,  Nebraska. 
Senate  amendment 

Substantially  the  same  as  the  House  biU. 
Conference  substitute 

Adopts  the  House  provision  with  a  Feder- 
al share  of  65  percent. 

REVIEW  OF  REPORTS  ON  UNITED  STATES  ROUTE 
13  RELIEF  ROUTE 

House  bill 

No  provision. 
Senate  amendment 

The  amendment  asks  the  Board  of  Engi- 
neers for  Rivers  and  Harbors  of  the  United 
States  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  to  review 
reports  to  determine  how  best  to  modify  a 
canal  project  to  accommodate  a  structure  to 
align  the  United  States  Route  13  ReUef 
Route 

CoTkference  substitute 

Adopts  the  Senate  amendment  provision. 

USE  OF  ROCK  SALT  ON  HIGHWAYS 

House  bill 

No  provision. 
Senate  amendment 

The  amendment  states  that  it  is  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that  states  and  local  gov- 
ernments should  consider  the  fuU  costs  of 
the  rock  salt  they  use  and  not  just  the  im- 
mediate cost. 

Conference  substitute 

Adopts  the  Senate  amendment  provision 
without  the  findings. 

Further  development  of  de-icers  as  alter- 
natives to  rock  salt  would  be  a  valuable  re- 
search activity  under  the  Strategic  Highway 
Research  Program. 

The  conferees  are  aware  of  a  preventative 
measure  which  should  reduce  the  cost  of  re- 
placing and  rehabiUtating  the  Nation's 
bridges  and  thereby  increase  their  safety. 
Cathodic  protection  has  proven  to  be  the 
only  technique  that  can  stop  corrosion  in 
salt-contaiminated  bridge  decks,  regardless 
of  the  chloride  content  of  the  concrete.  We 
understand  that  the  Federal  Highway  Ad- 
ministration beUeves  cathodic  protection  to 


be  a  valuable  weapon  in  the  battle  against 
bridge  deck  deterioration  and  strongly  rec- 
ommend consideation  given  to  the  use  of  ca- 
thodic protection  for  both  safety  and  eco- 
nomic reasons. 

HIGHWAY  DESIGNATION 

House  bUl 

The  bUl  designates  a  portion  of  Oklahoma 
State  Route  99  as  "United  SUtes  Highway 

377". 

Senate  amendment 

No  provision. 
Conference  substitute 

The  Conferees  agree  that  Oklahoma  State 
Route  99  should  be  named  'United  States 
Highway  377". 

BRIDGE  NAMING 

House  bill 

This  section  requires  that  the  bridge 
crossing  the  Mississippi  River  on  1-80  near 
Le  Clare.  Iowa,  be  designated  as  the  "Fred 
Schwengel  Bridge."  Any  reference  to  the 
bndge  in  law,  map.  regulation,  document  or 
record  of  the  United  SUtes  shall  be  refer- 
enced as  the  "Fred  Schwengel  Bridge." 
Senate  amendment 

No  similar  provision. 
Conference  substitute 

The  conferees  ask  that  the  State  of  Iowa 
name  the  bridge  "the  Fred  Schwengel 
Bridge". 

66  MFH  SFKXD  LIMIT  LAW 

House  bill 

See  section  203  of  House  biU  (Title  II). 
Senate  amendment 

The  Senate  amendment  aUowing  the 
states  the  authority  to  raise  the  speed  limit 
from  55  mph  to  65  mph  on  rural  Interstate 
routes  outside  of  urbanized  areas  of  50,000 
population  or  more  is  described  in  the  State- 
ments of  Managers  Under  Title  II. 
Conference  substitute 

Agrees  that  the  House  wiU  vote  on  the 
Senate  provision.  The  provision  would  be 
voted  separately  by  the  Senate  if  the  House 
approves  it. 

HIGHWAY  BEAUTIFICATION 

House  bill 

The  BUl  retains  the  just  compensation  re- 
quirements of  existing  law.  States  may  fund 
this  from  a  V*%  draw  down  on  their  I-4R 
and  primary  aUocation.  Section  122  would 
change  the  penalty  for  non-compUance  of 
the  Highway  Beautification  statutes  by 
making  the  penalty  a  mandatory  5  to  10%, 
as  opposed  to  10%  in  current  law.  which  the 
Secretary  could  waive. 

The  House  biU  further  requires  states  to 
have  the  capabUity  to  inventory  and  identi- 
fy unlawful  signs  every  year.  It  would  also 
prohibit  vegetation  removal  on  highway 
right-of-way  for  the  purpose  of  improving 
sign  visibility,  except  under  conditions  speci- 
fied by  the  Secretary  of  Transportation. 

The  House  version  establishes  a  freeze  on 
the  number  of  signs  allowed  in  commercial 
and  industrial  areas  along  Interstates  and 
primary  roads.  It  does  allow  for  a  company 
or  owner  of  a  bUlboard  if  he  foregoes  just 
compensation  to  petition  the  state  to  con- 
struct another  sign  should  a  non-conform- 
ing sign  be  removed.  The  freeze  would  begin 
July  1,  1987.  AdditionaUy,  it  requires  the  ex- 
peditious removal  of  illegal  signs  and  non- 
(xinforming  signs  for  which  compensation 
has  been  paid.  That  is  for  iUegal  signs,  the 
day  after  they  become  iUegal,  or  October  1. 
1988,  whichever  is  later,  and  for  those  enti- 
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ttad  to  eoBveoMtlan.  90  days  mfter  compen- 
Mtlaniaiiwde. 

RnaDy,  the  Houae  provtelon  would  pre- 
vent the  wn****^**""  of  a  >lsn  to  improve 
tti  TWfalUty  or  extend  Ita  uaeful  life,  while 
aUowInc  tbe  performanee  of  routine  malnte- 
naaoe.  and  prerenta  a  situaU(Hi  where  a 
atate  paya  for  a  tadlboard.  and  the  owner 
oaaa  tbe  aalvace  material  to  build  another 
billboard. 
Stmmta  mmatdment 

Noproviaian. 
Oam/erenee  nb»tituU 

No  provlalon. 

XtXU  n— HlOBWAT  S*rKTT  ACT  OP  1986 
BROSTTRLa 

HemaeWa 

Tbla  section  provides  that  this  title  may 
be  dted  as  the  "H]«faway  Safety  Act  of 
1986." 
StmaU  amendment 

No  oompazable  provlsioii. 
Oon/Snenee  •atefituie 

House  provision. 

HIOHWATSAraTT 


Htnmbitt 

This  section  provldea  authorizations  for 
appropriations  out  of  the  Highway  Trust 
Fund  for  hlchway  safety  activities  adminis- 
tered by  the  National  Highway  Traffic 
Safety  Admb^straUon. 

Sobaecttan  (aXS)  provides  authorizations 
for  cairying  out  the  highway  safety  pro- 
grams under  section  402  of  title  23,  United 
Statea  Code,  by  the  NaUonal  Highway  Traf- 
fic Si^ety  Administration,  in  the  amount  of 
$123  mOUon  annually  for  FY  1988-1991. 

Subaection  (aX4)  provides  authorizations 
for  cariTing  out  section  403  of  title  23, 
United  Statea  Code,  by  the  National  High- 
way Traffic  Safety  Administration,  in  the 
amount  of  $33  million  annually  for  FT 
19S7-1991. 

Subaection  (b)  provides  authorizations  for 
carrying  out  section  402  of  title  23,  United 
Statea  Code,  by  tbe  National  Highway  Traf- 
fic Safety  Administration,  tn  Uie  amount  of 
$123  million  for  FT  1987:  requires  the  obli- 
gation of  not  less  than  $20  million  or  such 
authorizations  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing 
the  "■M«wi«i  wifcTimtim  speed  limit:  and  ex- 
tends until  September  30.  1087  the  require- 
ment that  each  State  spend  not  less  than  8 
percent  of  the  amount  ^portioned  to  it,  for 
programs  concerning  the  use  of  child  re- 
straint systems  in  motor  vehicles. 

Subaection  (cXl)  requires  the  obligation 
of  not  leas  than  $20  million  annually  out  of 
the  funds  authorized  for  section  402  of  title 
23.  United  States  Code,  for  FT  1988-1991, 
for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  the  national 
maximum  speed  limit. 

Subaection  (cX2)  requires  each  State  to 
expend  not  less  than  2  percent  of  the 
amount  apportioned  to  it  under  section  402 
of  title  23.  United  States  Code,  for  FT  1988- 
1991.  for  programs  to  encoiurage  the  use  of 
safety  belts  by  occupants  of  motor  vehicles. 

Subsection  (d)  limits  the  obligations  for 
highway  safety  programs  carried  out  by  the 
National  Highway  Traffic  Safety  Adminis- 
tration und^  section  402  of  Utle  23.  United 
Statea  Code,  to  $126,000,000  for  each  of 
fiscal  years  1087-1991.  and  the  obligations 
for  hii^iway  safety  inxigrams  carried  out  by 
the  Federal  Highway  Administration  under 
such  aection  to  $10  million  for  each  of  fiscal 
years  1987-1991. 
SenaUbOL 

Tliere  are  no  provisions  comparable  to  the 
House  authorisatlans  for  programs  adminis- 


tered  by    the    National   Highway   Traffic 
Safety  Administration. 
Conference  ntbttituU 

Houae  provision,  except  that  authoriza- 
tions tor  section  402  programs  administered 
by  the  National  Highway  Traffic  Safety  Ad- 
ministration are  increased  to  (126  million 
annually.  Obligation  ceilings  are  reduced  to 
$121  million  for  fiscal  year  1987  but  remain 
at  $126  million  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years 
1988-1991. 

COIOCKBCIAI.  HOTOR  VKHICLX  SATBTT  GRAIITS 

House  bUl 

This  section  extends  the  authorizations 
contained  in  section  404  of  the  Surface 
Transportation  Assistance  Act  of  1982  and 
creates  contract  authority  for  one-year 
grants  to  the  States  for  the  development  or 
implementation  of  programs  to  enforce 
commercial  motor  vehicle  safety  laws  and 
regulations.  The  section  provides  authoriza- 
tions fbr  appropriations  out  of  the  Highway 
Trust  Fund  in  the  amount  of  $50  million  per 
fiscal  year  for  each  of  fiscal  years  1987-1991. 
Such  funds  are  available  for  obligation  in 
the  year  for  which  authorized  and  the  three 
succeeding  fiscal  years. 
Senate  urr,*ndment 


No  comparable  provision. 
Conference  substitute 
No  comparable  provision. 

SS  MPH  SPEED  LIMIT 

House  biU 

SulMection  (aKl)  amends  section  154(f)  of 
title  28,  United  SUtes  Code,  to  establish  a 
weighted  formula  for  determining  the  com- 
pliance of  the  states  with  the  national  maxi- 
mum speed  limit.  The  formula  assigns  a 
weight  to  the  percentage  of  vehicles  in  a 
state  travelling  in  three  speed  ranges- 
above  55  but  not  above  60  mph.  above  60 
but  not  above  65  mph,  and  above  65  mph.  It 
further  distinguishes  between  Umited  access 
highways  and  other  55  mph  highways  by  as- 
signing a  higher  weight  to  the  percentages 
of  vehicles  exceeding  55  mph  on  the  other 
highways.  The  compliance  score  for  a  state 
is  determined  by  adding  the  weighted  value 
for  limited  access  highways  to  the  weighted 
value  for  other  highways  and  dividing  by 
100. 

The  subsection  fiu^her  provides  that  if  a 
State's  compliance  score  exceeds  625,  the 
Secretary  shall  reduce  the  State's  appor- 
tionment of  Federal-aid  highway  funds 
under  each  of  sections  104(b)(1),  104(b)(2), 
and  104(b)(6)  of  title  23  in  an  aggregate 
amount  of  not  less  than  2.5  percent  but  not 
more  than  5  percent  of  the  amount  to  be  ap- 
portioned for  the  following  fiscal  year,  and 
not  less  than  5  t>ercent  but  not  more  than 
10  percent  in  the  case  of  subsequent  fiscal 
years. 

The  subsection  further  amends  section 
154(f)  to  define  "55  mph  highway"  to  in- 
clude any  undivided  highway  with  a  speed 
Umit  of  50  mph  on  the  Federal-aid  primary 
system  in  a  State  In  which  the  statutory 
State  maximum  speed  limit  is  50  mph. 

Subaection  (3)  provides  that  the  amend- 
menta  to  section  154(f)  apply  with  respect  to 
compliance  data  collected  after  September 
30,  1985,  and  reductions  in  apportionments 
based  on  such  data. 

Sulxection  (4)  provides  that  in  the  case  of 
any  State  for  which  apportionments  are  or 
have  been  withheld  on  the  basis  of  data  col- 
lected before  the  effective  date  of  the 
amendments,  the  Secretary  shall  make  the 
apportionment  If  data  collected  during  the 
first  fiscal  year  after  the  amendments  are  in 


effect  show  that  the  State  is  in  compliance 
with  section  154(f).  The  subsection  further 
provides  that  the  program  shall  be  adminis- 
tered through  the  National  Highway  Traffic 
Safety  Administration  and  that  the  amend- 
ments shall  take  effect  not  later  than  Octo- 
ber 1,  1987. 

Senate  amendment 

This  section  amends  section  154(a)  of  title 
23  by  permitting  a  iwrirrmm  speed  limit  of 
65  mph  on  those  portions  of  the  Interstate 
System  located  outside  urbanized  areas  of 
fifty  thousnd  population  or  more.  The 
muTimiiTTi  speed  limit  permitted  on  all  other 
highways  remains  at  55  mph. 

Conference  nibstitute 

The  Senate  amendment  will  be  subject  to 
a  separate  Tote  in  the  House.  If  the  Senate 
amendment  carries  in  the  House,  it  will 
then  be  subject  to  a  separate  vote  in  the 
Senate.  If  It  passes  the  Senate,  it  will  be 
added  to  the  conference  report  on  H J%.  2. 

AI£OH0L  TRAPPIC  SAPETT  PROGRAMS 

House  bill 

This  section  amends  the  eligibility  re- 
quirements for  an  alcohol  traffic  safety 
grant  under  section  408  of  title  23,  United 
States  Code,  to  permit  states  which  do  not 
meet  the  full  criteria  for  basic  grants  to 
obtain  modified  basic  grants  under  certain 
circumstances. 

Subsecticci  (a)  adds  two  new  subsections 
to  section  408(e).  Under  new  subsection  (4), 
a  State  which  is  unable  to  suspend  licenses 
with  sufficient  promptness  would  be  eligible 
for  a  modified  grant  if  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines that  the  State  is  suspending  licenses 
within  120  days  of  the  citation  and  is 
making  reasonable  progress  in  further  re- 
ducing the  time  before  suspension.  Under 
new  subsedion  (5),  a  State  which  does  not 
In  aU  <»ses  suspend  a  driver's  license  for  In- 
toxication, and  which  would  therefore  not 
qualify  for  a  basic  grant,  may  receive  a 
modified  grant  if  the  Secretary  determines 
that  the  State  permits  such  drivers  to  retain 
their  llcenaes  only  upon  a  showing  of  hard- 
ship, only  to  the  degree  necessary  to  relieve 
the  hardship,  and  only  in  numbers  not  ex- 
ceeding 20  percent  of  first  offenders  and  15 
percent  of  repeat  offenders. 

Subsection  (b)  limits  the  amount  of  such 
modified  gfant  to  20  percent  of  the  amount 
apportioned  to  an  eligible  State  for  Fiscal 
Tear  1983  under  section  402  of  title  23, 
United  States  Code. 

Subsection  (c)  provides  that  the  simis  au- 
thorized for  the  Alcohol  Traffic  Safety  Pro- 
gram shall  be  available  untU  expended. 

Subsection  (d)  provides  for  a  series  of  con- 
forming amendments. 

Subsection  (e)  provides  for  a  demonstra- 
tion of  certain  drug  and  alcohol  testing 
technology. 
Senate  amendment 

No  comparable  provision. 
Conference  substitute 

House  provision,  except  sulisections  (a) 
and  (b)  are  deleted,  corresponding  changes 
are  made  In  subsection  (d)  conforming 
amendments,  and  subsection  (e)  is  amended 
to  authorize  testing  of  ignition  interlock  de- 
vices to  asaess  their  potential  for  preventing 
drug  and  alcohol  related  deaths.  The  substi- 
tute also  allows  a  state  to  receive  a  section 
408  grant  in  five  years,  instead  of  three 
years  in  current  law. 

SCaOOL  BUS  SAPETY  MEASURJSS 

This  section  directs  the  Secretary  to  com- 
mission the  National  Academy  of  Sciences 


to  conduct  a  study  to  determine  the  most  ef- 
fective means  of  protecting  children  who 
are  tranvorted  in  school  buses  aud  to 
report  its  findings  and  recommendations  to 
tbe  Secretary  and  to  the  Congress. 

Five  mfllion  dollars  is  authorized  to  tte  set 
aside,  at  the  Secretary's  discretion,  for  each 
of  fiscal  years  1989.  1990,  and  1991  for 
grants  to  States  that  implement  the  school 
bus  safety  measures  found  by  the  Secretary, 
upon  review  of  the  Academy's  findings  and 
recommendations,  to  be  the  most  effective 
in  protecting  the  safety  of  children  in  or 
around  school  buses. 
Senate  amendment 

No  comparable  provision. 
Cortference  substitute 

House  provision. 

STAHSARDS  POR  SPLASH  AlfD  SPRAT 
SUPPRKSSIOII  DEVICES 

House  biU 

This  section  amends  section  404  of  the 
Surface  Transportation  Assistance  Act  of 
1982  by  providing  that  the  Secretary  shall 
not  issue  regulations  on  the  performance 
and  installation  of  splash  and  spray  sup- 
pressant devices  until  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines, after  testing,  that  available  technolo- 
gy can  substantially  Improve  the  visibility  of 
drivers  and  that  the  standards  will  protect 
the  public  from  an  unreasonable  risk  of 
death  or  injury  caused  by  splash  and  spray 
from  trucks. 

The  section  also  requires  that  the  Secre- 
tary determine  that  there  exist  three  or 
more  unaffiliated  manufacturers  of  devices 
meeting  the  standards  to  be  established. 
Senate  amendment 

No  comparable  provision. 
CoTi/ervnce  substitute 

Modified  House  provision. 

HATIOMAL  DRIVER  REGISTER  AMZtTDMEMTS 

House  biZI 

Subsection  (a)  of  this  section  provides  for 
a  twelve-month  extension  for  the  Secretary 
to  promulgate  procedures  for  the  orderly 
transition  from  the  currently  used  record- 
keeping system  of  motor  vehicle  driving 
records  of  individuals  to  the  National  Driver 
Register  system.  The  Secretary  is  required 
to  publish  a  notice  of  a  propceed  rulemak- 
ing six  months  prior  to  promulgation  of  the 
final  rule. 

Subsection  (b)  amends  section  207  of  the 
National  Driver  Register  Act  of  1982.  It  ex- 
tends the  implementation  of  the  pUot  test 
program  by  twelve  months,  requires  the 
pilot  program  to  be  in  operation  within  six- 
teen months  after  the  pUot  states  are  select- 
ed, and  requires  a  report  to  the  Congress  on 
the  pilot  test  program  within  six  months 
after  the  end  of  the  program.  The  final 
report  on  the  program,  documenting  the 
extent  and  level  of  participation  in  the  Reg- 
ister and  reporting  on  its  effectiveness,  shaU 
be  submitted  not  later  than  three  years 
after  the  establishment  of  a  fuUy  electronic 
Register  system. 
Senate  amendment 

No  comparable  provision. 
Conference  substitute 

No  comparable  provision. 

HIGHWAY  SAPETT  PROGRAM  AMXIfDMElfTS 

House  biU 

This  aection  amends  section  402  of  title  23, 
United  States  Code,  in  several  respects.  Sub- 
section (a)  changes  "standards"  to  "guide- 
lines" to  allow  more  flexibility  in  State 
highway  safety  programs. 


Subsection  (b)  deletes  a  provision  for  the 
waiver  of  standards. 

Subsection  (c)  deletes  paragraph 
(bKlXD).  thereby  eliminating  the  require- 
ment that  a  State  have  a  coiiu>rebensive 
driver  training  program  as  a  condition  for  a 
grant  under  section  402. 

Subsection  (d)  amends  subsection  (J)  to 
direct  the  Secretary,  through  rulemaking 
and  in  consultation  with  the  States,  to  de- 
termine those  programs  most  effective  in  re- 
ducing accidents,  injuries,  and  deaths.  Only 
those  programs  meeting  the  criteria  estab- 
lished under  the  rulemaking  would  be  eligi- 
ble to  receive  Federal  funds  under  the  sec- 
tion. 
Senate  amendment 

No  comparable  provision. 
Conference  substitute. 

House  provision. 

HIGHWAY  SAPETT  EDUCATION  AMD 
IMPORMATIOM 

House  bOZ 

This  section  amends  section  209  of  the 
Highway  Safety  Act  of  1978  to  direct  the 
Secretary  to  conduct  a  national  media  com- 
paign  to  inform  the  public  of  techniques, 
methods,  and  practices  to  reduce  the 
number  and  severity  of  highway  accidents. 
The  Secretary  is  to  begin  this  campaign  not 
later  than  180  days  after  the  submission  of 
reports  on  the  pilot  projects  carried  out 
under  subsection  (b)  of  section  209. 

The  section  further  provides  that  funds 
authorized  by  section  209  are  not  subject  to 
obligation  limitations  and  that  such  funds 
may  not  be  used  for  any  program  conducted 
as  part  of  the  implementation  of  F^ederal 
Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Standard  No.  208. 
Senate  amendment 

No  comparable  provision. 
Coriference  substitute. 

House  provision. 

OLDER  DRIVER  STUDT 

House  biU 

This  section  directs  the  Secretary  to  com- 
mission the  National  Academy  of  Sciences 
to  conduct  a  comprehensive  study  and  inves- 
tigation of  problems  which  may  lessen  the 
safety  and  mobility  of  older  drivers  and  to 
examine  means  of  addressing  these  prob- 
lems. The  Academy  Is  to  report  Its  findings 
to  the  Secretary  and  the  Congress  not  later 
than  24  months  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  the  Act. 

Subsection  (d)  directs  the  Secretay  to  de- 
velop a  pUot  program  of  highway  safety  im- 
provements to  enhance  the  safety  and  mo- 
bility of  older  drivers,  and  Instructs  the  Sec- 
retary to  encourage  the  States  to  carry  out 
the  pilot  program  with  highway  safety  im- 
provement funds.  The  Secretary  shall 
report  to  Congress  on  the  effectiveness  of 
such  program  not  later  than  three  years 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Act. 
Senate  amendment 

No  comparable  provision. 
Conference  substitute. 

House  provision. 

RSCISSIOR  OP  (XMITRACT  AUTBORTrY 

House  biU 

This  section  provides  that  effective  Octo- 
ber 1,  1986,  $148  million  of  unobligated  con- 
tract authority  available  for  airport  devel- 
opment and  planning  pursuant  to  section 
505(a)  of  the  Airport  and  Airway  Improve- 
ment Act  of  1982  is  rescinded.  This  recission 
does  not  reduce  the  balance  in  the  Airport 
and  Airway  Trust  Fund. 


Senate  amendment 

No  comparable  provision. 
Conferejice  substitute. 

House  provision. 

TiTLB  III— ("EDERAL  MASS  TRAJTSPORTATIOH 

Act  op  1987 

SHORT  title 

House  bill 

This  section  provides  that  this  title  may 
be  cited  as  the  "Federal  Mass  Tranqxirta- 
Uon  Act  of  1987". 

Senate  amendment 

This  section  states  that  the  Act  may  be 
cited  as  the  "Urban  Mass  Transportation 
Authorization  Act  of  1987". 

Conference  substitute 

Substitute  provides  that  the  Act  may  be 
cited  as  the  "Federal  Mass  Transportation 
Act  of  1987". 

authorizations 
House  bm 

Section  320  would  provide  authorizations 
through  fiscal  year  1991  to  carry  out  various 
provisions  of  the  Urban  Mass  Transporta- 
tion Act.  In  addition,  this  section  would  pro- 
vide limitations  on  the  available  contract 
authority  for  specific  activities  within  the 
section  3  discretionary  grant  program  as 
well  as  limitations  for  section  8  plaimlng  ac- 
tivities, section  16(b)  activities  to  meet  the 
special  transportation  needs  of  elderly  and 
handici4>ped  person,  and  section  4(1)  activi- 
ties to  implement  innovative  methods  and 
techniques. 

Section  320(a)  would  provide  authoriza- 
tions from  the  general  fund,  to  carry  out 
sections  9  and  18,  of  $2,100  million  for  fiscal 
year  1987,  $2,150  million  for  fiscal  year  1988, 
$2,200  million  for  fiscal  1989,  $2,250  million 
for  fiscal  year  1990,  and  $2,300  million  for 
fiscal  year  1991. 

For  fiscal  year  1987,  section  320(b)  would 
make  available  a  minimum  of  $100,000,000 
for  section  3  bus  and  bus-related  activities; 
$405,000,000  for  section  3  rail  modernization 
projects:  $405,000,000  for  section  3  new  start 
and  extension  projects;  $1(X>,000,000  for  gen- 
eral section  3  activities;  $45,000,000  for  sec- 
tion 8  planning  activities:  and  a  total  of 
$35,000,000  for  section  16(b)  and  section  4(1) 
activltl?s.  For  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1988. 
1989,  1990  and  1901,  section  320(b)  would 
make  available  a  minimiiTn  of  $170,000,000 
for  section  3  bus  and  bus-related  activities; 
$880,000,000  for  section  3  rail  modernization 
projects:  $680,000,000  for  section  3  new  start 
and  extension  projects:  $170,000,000  for  gen- 
eral section  3  activities;  $50,000,000  for  sec- 
tion 8  planning  activities:  and  a  total  of 
$40,000,000  for  section  16(b)  and  section  4(1) 
activities.  These  authorizations  would  be 
funded  from  the  Mass  Transit  Account  of 
the  Highway  Trust  Fund.  It  Is  tbe  Commit- 
tee's intent  that  the  amount  of  contract  au- 
thority provided  for  '.he  authorizations  con- 
tained in  this  subsection  not  exceed  the 
amounts  specified  for  each  fiscal  year. 

Section  320(c)  would  stipulate  that  funds 
made  available  from  the  Mass  Transit  Ac- 
count would  remain  available  until  expend- 
ed. It  would  also  stipulate  that  the  maxi- 
mum amount  of  contract  authority  obligat- 
ed by  the  Secretary  from  the  Mass  Transit 
Account,  except  for  obligations  under  sec- 
tions 9A  and  11(b),  cannot  exceed  $995  mil- 
lion for  FT  1987  and  $1,795  million  for  each 
of  the  fiscal  years  1988,  1989,  1990  and  1991. 
The  muTimiiTTi  limitation  set  forth  in  sec- 
tion 320(c)  would  exceed  the  mlnlmnm  level 
set  forth  in  section  320(b)  by  $5,000,000  in 
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nch  flaal  year  1988.  1M9.  1990  and  1991. 
Tlie  difference  between  the  amounts  would 
enable  the  Secretary  to  draw  down  on  cur- 
rent unobllvkted  balances. 

For  reaearch.  trainlnc  and  administration, 
section  330(d)  would  authorize  from  the 
general  fund  ISO  million  for  each  fiscal  year 
19S7. 1968. 1989. 1990  and  1991. 

Sections  320(e)  and  (f)  provide  technical 
and  conformins  amendments. 
Senate  amendmetU 

Section  402  would  amend  section  21  of  the 
mCT  Act  to  provide  authorizations  through 
flacal  year  1990  to  carry  out  various  provi- 
sions of  the  UMT  Act.  This  section  would 
continue  current  Federal  support  for  public 
transportation  by  freesinc  urban  mass  tran- 
sit funding  eaaentlally  at  fiscal  year  1987 
levels  through  flacal  year  1990. 

AuthorlaatlODs  for  fiscal  year  1988 
through  1990  would  be  $14.3  million  per 
year  below  the  amounts  appropriated  for 
the  current  fiscal  year.  This  section  would 
alao  create  a  new  "blending"  mecluinism  to 
make  resources  In  the  Mass  Transit  Acf»unt 
of  the  Highway  Trust  Fund  available  for 
both  discretionary  and  formvila  grants. 
Under  ATiating  law,  the  Section  3  discretion- 
ary capital  grant  program  is  funded  solely 
out  ot  gas  tax  revenues,  and  the  Section  9 
formula  grant  program  is  funded  solely  out 
of  gennal  revenues. 

This  section  would  provide  authorization 
for  the  Section  9  discretionary  grant  and 
Section  18  rural  transit  programs  at  an 
annual  total  of  $2  billion  for  fiscal  years 
1987  through  1990.  It  would  authorize  use 
of  $1.0025  billion  from  the  Mass  Transit  Ac- 
count tat  flacal  year  1987  for  the  Section  3 
discretionary  grant  program  and  $1  billion 
In  each  of  flacal  years  1988  through  1990.  In 
additicm.  the  section  would  authorize  use  of 
the  Bfaas  Transit  Account  fimds  up  to  the 
leaKT  of  (1)  $2.5  million  or  (2)  the  actual  gas 
tax  revenue  In  excess  of  $1  billion— allocat- 
ing 70  percent  to  the  Section  9  formula 
grant  program  and  30  percent  to  the  Section 
3  diacretionary  grant  program.  It  further 
provldea  that  this  70/30  allocation  would  be 
waived  If  appropriations  of  general  revenues 
for  Sections  9  and  18  should  fall  below  $2 
billkm.  In  which  case  100  percent  would  go 
to  SecUons  9  and  IB  imtU  the  $2  billion  level 
is  reached. 

The  section  also  would  authorize  the 
Interatate  Transfer-transit  program  at  $200 
million  annually  for  fiscal  years  1987 
through  1990.  It  would  authorize  such  sums 
as  may  be  necessary  for  fiscal  year  1987  and 
$50  mOlkm  in  each  of  fiscal  years  1988 
through  1990  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
SecUons  6.  10,  11(a).  12(a).  and  20  of  the 
Urban  Mass  Tranq^wrtation  Act  of  1964. 
Section  403(a)  would  require  that  the  Secre- 
tary allocate  to  each  State  an  amount  equal 
to  at  least  80  p««ait  of  the  estimated  tax 
payments  attributable  to  highway  users  in 
the  State  paid  into  the  Mass  Transit  Ac- 
count in  the  latest  fiscal  year  for  which  data 
are  available.  This  mtwiminn  allocation  pro- 
vision would  not  apply  to  any  State  that  re- 
ceives one  dollar  or  more  from  the  Highway 
Trust  Fund  for  every  dollar  in  receipts  to 
the  Highway  Trust  Fund  attributable  to 
that  State  nor  to  any  State  that  receives 
one  dollar  or  more  In  overall  Federal  spend- 
ing for  every  dollar  in  Federal  receipts  col- 
lected that  are  attributable  to  that  State. 

Sactlan  408  would  establish  an  allocation 
of  Section  3  discretionary  grants  among 
three  major  categories  in  a  ratio  that  re- 
flects recent  practice:  (1)  rail  modemiza- 
tiim— 45  percent,  (3)  new  starts— 40  percent, 
and  (3)  bus  projeeta— 15  percent.  Past  ap- 


propriations acts  have  specified  allocations 
of  Section  3  funding  among  these  categories 
and  ttie  Department  of  Transportation  has 
in  effect  apportioned  available  funds  simi- 
larly. By  including  this  allocation  in  law, 
the  Onmmlttee  intends  to  provide  communi- 
ties with  useful  guidance  on  funding  levels 
that  are  likely  to  be  available  for  particular 
types  of  projects.  The  Committee  also  in- 
tends to  ensure  that  no  one  category  of 
projects  commands  a  disproportionate  share 
of  Section  3  resources. 

Section  410  provides  that  gas  tax  funds  al- 
located to  Section  9  will  be  available  for  cap- 
ital grants  only  but  will  otherwise  be  avail- 
ble  under  the  same  terms  and  conditions  as 
other  Section  9  f  imds. 
Conference  substitute 

The  substitute  ;;rovides  contract  authori- 
zation levels  for  the  Mass  Transit  Account 
of  the  Highway  Trust  Fund  of  $1,096  for 
fiscal  year  1987,  $1.2  billion  for  fiscal  year 
1988,  $1.25  billion  for  fiscal  years  1989.  $1.3 
billion  for  fiscal  year  1990,  and  $1.4  billion 
for  fiscal  year  1991. 

Of  those  Amcunts,  the  following  amounts 
would  be  authorized  in  each  fiscal  year  for 
various  programs:  $45  million  for  the  sec- 
tion 8  planning  program,  $35  million  for  sec- 
tions 4(i)  and  16(b),  and  $5  million  for  Uni- 
versity Transportation  Centers. 

These  amounts  are  authorized  "off  the 
top"  of  the  section  3  program.  The  remain- 
ing section  3  discretionary  program  authori- 
zation is  allocated  forty  percent  for  the  new 
starts  program,  forty  percent  for  rail  mod- 
ernization, ten  percent  for  bus  needs,  and 
ten  percent  to  be  allocated  on  a  discretion- 
ary basis. 

The  Conferees  view  with  some  concern  ef- 
forts to  restrict  eligibility  for  certain  transit 
systeios  to  receive  section  3  rail  moderniza- 
tion and  new  start  funds.  The  Conferees 
clarify  that  recipients  of  section  3  funds 
may  be  eligible  for  all  section  3  categories 
and  require  UMTA  not  to  change  raU  mod- 
ernization eligibility  policy  for  two  years. 

Mass  Trsmsit  Account  authorizations 
p.bove  $1  billion  would  be  made  available 
half  to  the  section  3  discretionary  program 
(usint  the  same  percentages  for  the  four 
categories  discussed  above)  and  half  to  a 
new  section  9B  formula  program. 

Oeaeral  Fund  authorizations  for  the  for- 
mula programs  are  $2  billion  in  fiscal  year 
1987,  and  $2.1  billion  in  each  fiscal  year, 
1988  through  1991.  In  addition,  $50  million 
in  General  Fund  authorizations  are  author- 
ized in  each  of  fiscal  years  1988  through 
1991  for  sections  6.  10,  11(a),  12(a),  18(h), 
and  30,  of  which  ten  percent  shall  be  avail- 
able for  section  18(h).  There  are  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  for  such  programs  not  to 
exceed  such  sums  as  may  be  appropriated 
for  fiscal  year  1987. 

For  substitute  mass  transportation 
projects  under  section  103(e)(4)  of  title  23, 
United  States  Code,  there  are  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  from  the  General  Fund 
$200  million  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1987 
through  1991. 

LERZitS  OP  INTtLNT,  ICDLTI-YEAR  COirTRACTS 

House  bill 

Seotion  302(a)  would  amend  section 
3(a)(4)  of  the  UMT  Act  to  provide  multi- 
year  contract  authority  for  certain  long- 
term  projects.  The  existing  "letter  of 
intent"  concept  would  be  deleted  and  re- 
placed by  a  "multi-year  contract"  concept, 
but  the  procedural  process  would  remain  es- 
sentially the  same  as  under  current  law. 
Thirty  days  advance  notice  of  any  such  con- 
tract to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and 


Transportation  of  the  House  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  af- 
fairs of  the  Senate  would  continue  to  be  re- 
quired. Moreover,  as  under  existing  law,  the 
amount  stipulated  in  a  multi-year  contract 
to  carry  o«t  a  fixed  guldeway  project  must 
be  sufficient  to  complete  an  operable  seg- 
ment. As  under  current  law,  an  operable 
segment  for  the  purpose  of  this  section  may 
be  greater  or  lesser  than  a  minimal  operable 
segment  defined  in  a  project  Environmental 
Impact  Statement  drafted  pursuant  to  the 
National  Environmental  Policy  Act.  Should 
additional  ftmds  become  available  for  a 
project,  it  tnay  be  committed  as  an  addition 
to  an  operable  segment.  In  addition,  the 
amounts  that  may  be  made  subject  to  a 
multi-year  contract  by  the  Secretary  under 
this  section  for  projects  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 21(a)<2)(C)(i),  (U).  (Ui)  or  (iv)  cannot 
exceed  the  total  available  authorizations 
made  available  therein,  less  in  amount  rea- 
sonably estimated  by  the  Secretary  to  be 
necessary  for  grants  under  section  3  which 
are  not  coKrered  by  multi-year  contracts  or 
letters  of  Intent  which  have  been  entered 
into  before  Ostober  1,  1986.  Other  commit- 
ments for  funding  which  have  been  made 
prior  to  May  9,  1984,  contingent  upon  subse- 
quent, and  as  of  that  date,  unmet  precondi- 
tions, shall  not  be  considered  as  committing 
funds  when  the  Secretary  determines  under 
this  section  the  amoimts  available  for  multi- 
year  contracts. 

The  significant  change  under  this  section 
is  that  the  Secretary  would  be  able  to  enter 
into  mullt>year  contracts  that  would  obli- 
gate funds  for  fiscal  year  1987,  subject  to 
the  requirements  specified  herein  and  the 
obligation  limitation  contained  in  section 
32<Kc),  and  take  the  first  step  in  obligating 
funds  froU  future  year  authorizations,  sub- 
ject to  further  Congressional  review  and  ap- 
proval, and  subject  to  the  amount  so  speci- 
fied under  section  320(b)  for  each  fiscal 
year.  Obligation  of  funds  for  fiscal  year 
1988  and  future  fiscal  years  is  subject  to 
annual  Congressional  review  and  approval 
of  the  Secretary's  actions  under  section  303. 
Such  a  contract  shall  not  be  subject  to  any 
future  availability  of  funds  (except  for  the 
limitation  relating  to  the  amounts  necessary 
to  cover  projects  other  than  those  covered 
by  multi-year  contracts,  approved  alloca- 
tions under  section  303  for  fiscal  year  1987 
and  subsequent  fiscal  years,  the  anti-defi- 
ciency provision  in  the  Transit  Account  of 
the  Highway  Trust  Fund,  or  any  obligation 
limitation  other  than  as  set  forth  in  section 
21(a)(2)(F)). 

In  years  other  than  FY  1987,  funds  are 
not  available  to  fiiuuice  grants  and  loans 
untU  the  Orocess  provided  for  under  section 
3(i)(3)  is  completed  with  the  enactment  of  a 
public  law.  Annually,  it  is  the  clear  Intent  of 
the  Committee  regarding  multi-year  con- 
tracts that  funds  can  be  obligated  for  a 
fiscal  year  only  to  the  extent  authorized  for 
such  fiscal  year. 

Section  $02(b)  provides  for  a  series  of  con- 
forming amendments  to  section  3(a)  of  the 
Urban  Mats  Transportation  Act. 

Section  S02(c)  would  provide  that  this  sec- 
tion shall  take  effect  October  1,  1986,  and 
shall  not  affect  any  letter  of  intent  issued 
before  that  date. 

Senate  amendment 

No  provklon. 
Conference  substitute 

Has  no  provision  on  multi-year  contracts. 
Section  30C2  makes  a  technical  change  to  sec- 
tion 3(aX4),  revising  outmoded  language 
about    the    appropriations    process.    This 


change  is  necessary  because  the  section  3 
discretionary  program  no  longer  is  funded 
from  (SeneraJ  Fund  appropriations,  but  is 
funded  through  authorizing  legislation  from 
the  Man  Transit  Account  of  the  Highway 
Trust  Fund. 

AHMUAL  COHGRESSIOMAI.  APPROVAL 

House  biU 

Section  303  provides  for  an  annual  process 
that,  except  for  FY  1987,  must  be  undertak- 
en before  certain  funds  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 3  of  the  UMT  Act  may  be  made  avail- 
able. Within  30  dajrs  of  enactment,  and  by 
January  20  of  each  year  therafter,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  submit  to  the  House  Committee 
on  Public  Works  and  Transportation  and 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Banking,  Hous- 
ing, and  Urban  Affairs  a  proposal  recom- 
mending the  amount  under  section 
21(aK2KCKiv)  that  should  be  made  avail- 
able for  use  and  bus-related  activities,  rail 
modernization,  and  the  construction  and  ex- 
tentlon  of  fixed  guldeway  systems.  Included 
in  this  transmittal  shall  be  recommenda- 
tions on  amounts  to  be  distributed  among 
applicants  for  rail  modernizations  and  fixed 
guldeway  construction  and  extention 
projects.  The  Secretary's  transmittal  must 
reflect  any  multi-year  contracts  entered  into 
under  section  3(aK4)  of  the  UMT  Act  and, 
for  new  starts  and  extensions,  must  be  con- 
sistent with  criteria  established  by  section 
305. 

No  fimds  may  be  made  available  under 
section  3  unless  Congress  acts  upon,  and  the 
President  approves,  legislation  relating  to 
the  Secretary's  proposal.  The  legislation 
may  allocate  funds  in  a  manner  Identical  to 
that  recommended  by  the  Secretary,  or  may 
revise  in  any  manner  the  distribution  which 
was  submitted. 

Upon  approval  by  law  of  the  funding  allo- 
cation passed  by  Congress,  the  Secretary 
shall  make  the  legislated  amounts  available 
for  the  fiscal  year  approved  and  in  a 
manner  consistent  with  such  law. 
Senate  amendment 

No  provision. 
Conference  substitute 

Conference  substitute  does  not  require 
congressional  approval  of  section  3  funding 
plans,  but  does  require  the  Secretary  to 
submit  overall  funding  plans  for  the  new 
starts,  rail  modernization,  bus,  and  discre- 
tionary categories  to  Congress  on  an  annual 
basis  together  with  a  more  detailed  plan  for 
new  starts  and  system  extensions  which  re- 
flects outstanding  and  planned  letters  of 
intent  and  full  funding  contracts. 

AOVAMCE  coif  STRDCnON 

House  bill 

Section  304  would  provide  advance  con- 
struction approval  authority  to  the  con- 
struction under  sections  3  and  9  of  the  UMT 
Act  and  section  103(e)(4)  of  title  23  United 
States  Code.  This  would  be  similar  to  the 
advance  construction  authority  now  avail- 
able under  the  Federal  highway  program. 
(Currently,  applicants  for  UMTA  capital  as- 
sistance cannot  be  reimbursed  by  the  De- 
partment for  costs  incurred  on  a  project 
before  the  project  is  approved  by  the  Secre- 
tary or  before  the  Secretary  permits  the  re- 
cipient to  incur  costs. 

Section  304(a)  would  amend  section  3  of 
the  UMT  Act  to  permit  applicants  to  be  re- 
imbursed for  the  Federal  share  of  costs  in- 
curred locally  on  a  project  if  the  Secretary 
approves  the  project  before  costs  are  in- 
curred and  the  project  complies  with  all  rel- 
evant Federal  requirements.  In  addition,  eli- 
gible costs  may  Include  interest  earned  and 


payable  on  local  bonds  if  the  proceeds  of 
such  Issuances  were  applied  to  the  project. 
To  be  eligible  for  reimbursement,  such  in- 
terest costs  may  not  exceed  the  excess  of 
the  cost  of  the  project  at  the  time  Federal 
reimbursement  is  sought  over  the  project's 
actual  costs. 

Under  section  304(a),  the  Secretary's  ad- 
vance construction  approval  does  not  mean 
that  Federal  funds  must  eventually  be  ap- 
plied against  the  project.  Rather,  it  means 
that  local  costs  incurred  remain  eligible  for 
Federal  reimbursement  if  the  Secretary  de- 
cides to  fund  the  project. 

Section  304(b)  would  provide  similar  ad- 
vance construction  approval  authority  to 
the  Secretary  for  the  section  9  formula 
grant  program.  Under  this  section,  the  re- 
cipient must  first  have  obligated  all  of  its 
section  9  apportioned  funds  before  it  may 
seek  advance  construction  approval  for  cap- 
ital projects.  In  addition,  the  Secretary  may 
grant  construction  approval  only  if  an  au- 
thorization is  in  effect  for  the  future  fiscal 
year  at  issue,  and  the  advance  construction 
authority  granted  may  not  exceed  the  re- 
cipient's expected  apportionment  under 
that  future  fiscal  year.  Costs  eligible  for  re- 
imbursement under  the  section  include 
bond  Interest  costs  incurred  in  connection 
with  the  project,  subject  to  the  same  limita- 
tions applicable  under  section  3  provisions. 
Senate  amendment 

No  provision. 
Conference  substitute 

Same  as  the  House  provision. 

ITEW  PIXXD  GtriDEWAT  CRITERIA 

House  biU 

Section  305  amends  section  3  of  the  UMT 
Act  by  adddlng  a  new  subsection  (k)  relating 
to  new  fixed  guldeway  or  new  extension 
projects. 

Requests  for  Federal  funding  for  new 
fixed  guldeway  projects — or  new  extensions 
to  existing  systems— will  be  subject  to  care- 
ful evaluation  by  the  Secretary  and  the 
Congress.  Because  it  is  exi>ected  that  re- 
quests for  funding  of  such  projects  wUl 
greatly  surpass  amounts  available,  it  is  es- 
sential that  reasonable  criteria  be  utilized  to 
evaluate  which  of  the  projects  are  most  de- 
serving of  Federal  investment.  Once  deter- 
mined, those  projects  should  receive  fund- 
ing. Those  new  fixed  guideways  or  exten- 
sions which  are  recommended  for  funding 
should  be  those,  based  on  the  results  of  al- 
ternative analysis  and  preliminary  engineer- 
ing, which  best  contribute  to  the  achieve- 
ment of  program  goals,  are  cost-effective 
relative  to  other  projects,  and  are  supported 
by  an  acceptable  degree  of  financial  com- 
mitment from  sources  other  than  the  UMT 
Act,  including  evidence  of  stable  and  de- 
pendable funding  sources  to  construct, 
maintain  and  operate  the  proposed  project, 
together  with  the  remainder  of  the  tranisit 
system  in  the  urbanized  area. 

In  determining  a  project's  transportation 
cost-effective,  effective  measures  should  in- 
clude but  need  not  be  limited  to  both  the 
potential  to  attract  new  transit  riders  and  the 
potential  for  reducing  the  travel  time  of  exist- 
ing riders.  Moreover,  a  project's  cost  should 
include  reasonable  estimates  of  operating  and 
maintenance  costs  in  addition  to  total  capital 
expenditures.  Cost-effectiveness  should  be 
measured  with  respect  to  a  future  iMse  condi- 
tion. That  base  condition  should  correspond 
to  the  optional  utilization  of  existing  transit 
and  highway  facilities  through  reasonable 
and  practical  low-;')st  transit  service,  traffic 
engineering  and  other  improvements. 


The  Committee  believes  that  the  projects 
evaulation  process  should  encourage  maxi- 
mum contributions  from  State  and  local  as 
well  as  private  sources,  fhe  Committee  be- 
lieves that  the  utilization  of  benefit  assess- 
ment districts  should  be  encouraged  by 
these  criteria,  as  such  districts  provide  an 
assured  base  on  private  capital.  The  Caai- 
mittee  also  acknowledges  the  benefits  of  in- 
corporating existing  Infrastructure  as  a 
technique  of  reducing  costs  and  improving 
the  cost-effectiveness  of  section  3  capital  in- 
vestments. 

The  Committee  recognizes  that  a  project 
is  developed  essentially  in  five  sequential 
phases:  system  planning,  alternatives  analy- 
sis, preliminary  engineering,  final  design 
and  construction.  With  respect  to  commit- 
ments of  section  3  fimds,  a  project  should  be 
reviewed  under  the  new  starts  criteria  and 
may  be  selected  for  advancement  at  the  con- 
clusion of  alternative  analjrsis.  The  Commit- 
tee expects  that  a  low-rated  project  will  not 
be  advanced  into  preliminary  engineering 
through  a  commitment  of  Section  3  fimds, 
although  preliminary  engineering  may  be 
carried  out  with  Section  9.  or  other  funds  at 
local  discretion.  All  projects  wUl  be  reviewed 
and  rated  according  to  the  criteria  at  the 
completion  of  preliminary  engineering.  A 
decision  to  allow  an  agency  to  proceed  with 
preliminary  engineering  does  not  Indicate 
any  commitment  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment with  respect  to  construction.  It  is  pos- 
sible that  an  area  may  spend  Federal  funds 
or  other  funds  for  preliminary  engineering 
and  yet  not  be  chosen  for  a  final  funding 
commitment  due  to  their  low  rating  com- 
pared to  other  projects  or  the  limited  avail- 
ability of  funding. 

The  Committee  directs  UMTA  not  to  ap- 
prove multi-year  contracts  or  grants  for 
fixed  guldeway  projects  when  the  Federal 
share  of  project  would  exceed  the  uncom- 
mitted balance  under  the  new  start  portion 
of  the  discretionary  program.  The  uncom- 
mitted balance  is  considered  that  amount  of 
funding  current  authorized,  less  existing  let- 
ters of  intent,  full-funding  contracts,  multi- 
year  contracts  and  grant  obligations.  Any 
such  commitment  which  has  been  predicat- 
ed upon  some  subsequent  and  as  yet  unmet 
conditions  shall  not  be  considered  as  a  com- 
mitment of  funds  when  determining  the 
amounts  available  for  grant  or  multi-year 
contract  purposes.  At  such  time  as  the  re- 
cipient has  come  into  compliance  with  the 
preconditions,  the  commitment  should  be 
honored  by  UMTA  when  practicable. 

With  respect  to  the  degree  of  non-Federal 
financing,  the  Committee  recognizes  that  a 
number  of  cities  will  be  competing  for  a  lim- 
ited amount  of  funding.  Thus,  the  willing- 
ness of  an  area  to  request  a  smaller  share  of 
the  cost  of  a  project  under  this  section  may 
be  taken  into  consideration.  In  addition,  to 
differentiate  among  closely  competing 
projects,  the  Department  should  consider 
factors  relating  to  an  area's  ability  to  have 
stable  and  reliable  sources  of  funds  to  main- 
tain and  operate  the  proposed  system  once 
it  is  built. 

The  guidelines  developed  by  the  Secretary 
should  directly  take  into  account  the  eco- 
nomic development  effects  of  the  project 
and  the  opportunity  for  joint  development 
of  project  components,  a  concept  the  Com- 
mittee believes  Federal  policy  should  en- 
courage. They  should  also  take  into  account 
other  factors,  such  as  the  degree  of  commu- 
nity and  local  government  support,  partici- 
pation of  disadvantaged  business  enter- 
prises, and  other  specific  program  and  relat- 
ed social  goals. 
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Stwatt  omendmetU 

No  pntviiim. 
Comfn^nee  tubttUute 

Same  aa  the  House  provision  except  that 
certain  projects  would  not  be  subject  to  the 
provliian.  ^weUlcally,  any  project  that  is  at 
the  preliminary  enclneerinc,  final  design,  or 
cooatraction  stage  as  of  January  1,  1987,  as 
weD  as  those  covered  by  a  letter  of  Intent  or 
fuU  fundinc  ocmtract  aa  of  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  would  not  be  subject  to 
this  provision. 

.  AUTB<HUZATIOII  OP  ATmOPRIATIONS  FOR 

xirmsTAn  substitutioh  psoGRAif 
HotuebUt 

Section  306  would  provide  authorization 
levels  for  the  Interstate  transfer-transit  pro- 
gram. Once  funds  under  this  program  are 
anvopriated.  an  action  which  is  required 
for  this  non-contract  authority  program, 
half  are  made  available  on  the  basis  of  a  for- 
mula and  half  are  available  at  the  discretion 
of  the  Secretary.  The  formula  funds  may  be 
made  available  only  after  Congress  has  ap- 
proved the  Interstate  substitute  cost  esti- 
mate. This  section  would  extend  the  pro- 
gram for  fiscal  years  1987,  1988,  1989.  1990 
and  1991,  and  authorizes  appropriations  of 
"such  sums  as  may  be  necessary"  in  order  to 
accommodate  funding  level  changes  that 
may  occur  with  respect  to  future  decisions 
to  withdraw  an  Interstate  route  and  state 
changes  in  the  divisions  of  funds  between 
substitute  highway  and  transit  projects. 
Senate  MB 

Section  402(a)  would  provide  authoriza- 
tions for  this  program  from  the  General 
Fund  at  a  level  of  $200,000,000  annually  for 
fiscal  years  1987  through  1990. 
Conjertnce  iubitituU 

Substitute  is  same  as  the  Senate  provision 
but  through  fiscal  year  1991. 

KARS  POa  BJMSLT  AMD  HAlfSICAPPED  PERSONS 

House  MiZ 

Section  SOT  would  permit  New  York  City 
to  continue  to  use  its  preferential  fare 
system  for  elderly  and  handicapped  persons 
which  incorporates  a  free  return  ride  upon 
payment  of  a  generally  applicable  full  fare 
in  lieu  of  complying  with  the  half-fare  re- 
quirement in  section  5(m)  of  the  UMT  Act. 
provided  such  system  is  available  for  use  by 
all  eldeiiy  and  handicapped  persons  after 
120  days  after  oiactment. 

Senate  amendment 

No  provision. 
Conference  MubatituU 

No  provision.  The  Conferees  recognize 
that  the  New  York  Metropolitan  Transpor- 
tation Authority  has  adopted  a  procedure 
whereby  all  holders  of  Medicare  cards  are 
eligible  for  reduced  fares.  Moreover,  the 
Conferees  understand  that  UMTA's  Chief 
Counsel  has  ruled  that  the  New  York  proce- 
dure whereby  eligible  riders  pay  a  round- 
trip  fare  equal  to  the  normal  one-way  fare 
at  their  point  of  entry  satisfies  the  half -fare 
requirement.  In  light  of  this,  no  legislation 
is  necessary. 

PnlAMCIAL  PLAmmiG 

Hmuebm 

Section  308  amends  Section  8<a)  of  the 
UMT  Act  by  providing  that  the  local  plan- 
ning process  shall  include  an  analysis  and 
development  of  Img-term  financial  plans 
ifx  regional  urban  mass  transit  improve- 
ments and  the  revenue  available  from  cur- 
rent and  potential  sources  to  implement 
such  improvements. 


Senate  amendment 

No  provision. 
Conjetence  stilMtitute 

Adopts  the  House  provision. 

4(R)  (1)  RBPORTS 

House  biU 

No  provision. 
Senate  bill 

Section  404  would  require  that  various 
progress  reports  under  section  4(h)(1)  of  the 
Urban  Mass  Transportation  Act  be  submit- 
ted 30  days  after  the  end  of  the  quarter  cov- 
ered by  the  report  instead  of  20  days  after 
the  start  of  such  quarter.  The  section  would 
clarify  that  each  report  is  to  be  submitted 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
Transportation  and  the  .Appropriations 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
SIS  weU  as  to  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs,  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  of  the  Senate. 
The  section  would  require  the  Secretary  to 
submit  a  new  report  on  the  execution  of 
grant  contracts  and  Letters  of  Credit  or 
other  reimbursement  authority  for  sums  ob- 
ligated for  each  State,  designated  recipient 
and  applicant. 
Conference  substitute 

Adopts  the  Senate  provision  with  clarify- 
ing amendments.  It  is  the  Intent  of  the  Con- 
ferees that  the  report  will  be  made  for  the 
quarter  that  has  just  closed. 

BLOCK  GRANT  PROGRAM  AMENDMENTS 

House  bill 

Section  309(a)  provides  for  added  flexibil- 
ity in  the  UMTA  grant  submittal  and  ap- 
proval process,  consistent  with  the  original 
intent  of  the  Section  9  program  to  facilitate 
the  flow  of  formula  funds.  Specific  Ismguage 
is  added  to  section  9(e)  which  explicitly 
allows  for  the  approval  of  grants  for  a  par- 
tial program  of  projects. 

The  Committee  recognizes  that  various 
tyi>es  of  transit  capital  projects  as  well  as 
operating  assistance  projects  may  not  neces- 
sarily be  developed  and  finalized  for  submis- 
sion amultaneously  in  a  single  grant  re- 
quest. The  Committee  wishes  to  ensure  that 
funding  for  projects  that  are  otherwise 
ready  to  proceed  wiU  not  be  delayed  because 
another  project  contained  in  the  required 
program  of  projects  may  not  be  ready  for 
approval. 

Section  309(b)  permits  the  use  of  the  addi- 
tional amounts  above  the  fiscal  year  1985 
levels  of  revenues  generated  from  the  sale 
of  ai^ertising  and  concessions  by  mass 
transportation  properties  to  be  credited 
toward  the  non-federal  share  for  capital  or 
operating  assistance.  Each  recipient  of 
funds  under  Section  9  shall  submit  an 
annual  report  to  the  Secretary  on  the  reve- 
nues derived  from  the  sale  of  advertising 
and  concessions. 

Section  309(c)  permits  small  urbanized 
areas  with  ijopulations  of  two  hiuidred 
thousand  or  less  to  use  capital  assistance 
funds  apportioned  under  section  9  for  oper- 
ating assistance.  In  other  words,  no  operat- 
ing assistance  cap  would  be  applicable  to 
these  areas.  This  new  flexibility  for  small 
urbanized  areas  is  effective  in  fiscal  years 
beginning  after  September  30,  1986. 

Section  309(d)  would  extend  through 
fiscal  year  1991  the  provision  authorized 
under  section  9(1)  of  the  UMT  Act,  which 
permits  section  9  recipients  to  trade-in  3  dol- 
lars of  that  portion  of  their  section  9  appor- 
tionment that  can  only  be  used  for  capital 
expenses  for  2  dollars  of  operating  assist- 
ance. 


Section  t09(dXl)  would  amend  section 
9(1)  to  restrict  the  ability  of  a  recipient  to 
use  the  trade-in  provision  in  any  fiscal  year 
in  which  it  receives  a  section  3  discretionary 
capital  graat.  Under  section  309(dKl).  a  re- 
cipient which  receives  a  section  3  grant 
could  only  carry  out  a  section  9(1)  transfer 
if  the  section  3  grant  was  for  emergency  re- 
pairs, made  pursuant  to  a  letter  of  intent  or 
full  funding  contract  which  predates  the  en- 
actment of  section  309(dKl),  or  is  for  a 
project  which  has  a  high  priority  on  the 
plan  prepared  by  the  Secretary  for  alloca- 
tion of  section  3  funds  in  the  year  the  trans- 
fer occurs.  Section  309(dXl)  provides  fur- 
ther that  any  recipient  of  funds  which  car- 
ried out  such  a  transfer  of  funds  in  fiscal 
year  1983,  and  which  received  Federal  as- 
sistance under  section  1139(b)  of  the  Omni- 
bus Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1981. 
which  provided  transition  assistance  for  op- 
erators of  commuter  raU  operations  previ- 
ously provided  by  the  Consolidated  RaU 
Corporation,  shall  continue  to  be  eligible  to 
transfer  under  this  section.  Such  a  recipient 
would  be  restricted  in  the  percentage  of  the 
total  available  section  3  funds  it  may  receive 
in  any  year  in  which  it  utilizes  the  transfer, 
to  the  percentage  it  received  in  fiscal  year 
1983. 

Section  309(d)(2)  would  extend  the  trans- 
fer option  through  fiscal  year  1991  and 
amend  the  existing  requirement  for  recipi- 
ents which  avail  themselves  of  the  trade-in 
provision  to  certify  that  they  wUl  not  need 
to  use  and  wUl  not  use  capital  assistance  for 
operating  Ussistance  in  fiscal  year  1985. 
Under  section  309(d)(2)  recipients  would 
certify  that  they  would  not  need  to  use  cap- 
ital assistance  for  operating  assistance  after 
fiscal  year  1991. 

Section  3D9(d)(3)  would  limit  the  uses  of 
the  discretionary  funds  that  the  Secretary 
receives  as  a  result  of  the  trade-in  provision 
to  capital  blis  and  bus-related  activities. 

Similarly,  section  309(d)(4)  would  amend 
section  3(a)  of  the  UMT  Act  to  restrict  a  re- 
cipient's ability  to  receive  a  section  3  grant 
in  a  fis(»l  year  in  which  it  carries  out  a 
transfer  under  section  9(1).  If  a  recipient 
has  carried  out  a  section  9(1)  transfer,  it 
could  only  receive  a  section  3  grant  for 
emergency  repairs,  made  pursuant  to  a 
letter  of  intent  or  full  funding  contract 
which  predates  the  enactment  of  section 
309(d)(4),  cr  for  a  project  which  has  a  high 
priority  on  the  plan  prepared  by  the  Secre- 
tary for  allocation  of  section  3  funds  in  the 
year  the  transfer  occurs.  Any  recipient 
which  utilises  the  transfer  and  remains  eli- 
gible for  section  3  fimdlng  in  the  same  year 
for  a  project  which  the  secretary  deems  to 
be  of  high  priority,  must  agree  that  the 
P'ederal  share  of  the  project  for  which  sec- 
tion 3  funding  is  received  shaU  be  reduced 
by  the  amount  of  capital  assistance  trans- 
ferred under  section  309  of  this  Act. 

Section  309(e)  expands  the  flexibUity  of 
the  program  by  allowing  a  governor  to 
transfer  amounts  appropriated  for  urban- 
ized areas  of  less  than  200.000.  to  any  urban- 
ized or  non-urbanized  area  in  the  State 
upon  approval  of  responsible  local  elected 
officials  and  publicly  owned  operators  of 
mass  transportation  services  in  each  area  to 
which  the  funding  was  originally  appropri- 
ated. However,  this  subsection  permits  a 
transfer  without  the  approval  of  such  offi- 
cials and  operators  if  no  approvable  grant 
application  is  pending  within  90  days  of  the 
time  such  ^mounts  would  lapse. 

Section  309(f)  Includes  a  requirement  that 
formal  notice  of  the  apportionment  of  sec- 
tion 9  and  eection  18  formula  funds  be  pub- 


lished by  UMTA  not  later  than  10  days  fol- 
lowing the  start  of  each  fiscal  year,  subject 
to  the  enactment  of  appropriations.  The 
new  timing  requirement  is  being  Included  to 
provide  UMTA  grantees  with  as  much 
notice  as  is  possible  regarding  funding  levels 
in  order  to  facilitate  budgeting  and  pro- 
gramming, and.  ultimately,  to  improve  the 
flow  of  UMTA  funds. 

Section  309(g)  and  (h)  provide  technical 
and  conforming  amendments. 
Senate  amendment 

Sections  405.  406.  407.  408.  409.  and  411  of 
the  Senate  bill  would  make  additional 
changes  to  the  Section  9  block  grant  pro- 
gram. 

Section  405  would  permit  Section  9  formu- 
la grant  funds  to  be  used  for  leasing  ar- 
rangements if  the  leasing  alternative  is 
more  cost-effective  than  acquisition  or  con- 
struction. The  section  would  direct  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation  to  publish  regula- 
tions governing  the  use  of  such  funds  for 
leasing  iii  the  Federal  Register  within  60 
days  of  enactment  and  to  issue  such  regula- 
tions within  120  days  of  enactment. 

Section  406  would  expand  the  coverage  of 
the  term  "associated  capital  maintenance 
items"  under  Section  9  for  rolling  stock  by: 
(1)  adding  tires  and  tubes  to  the  definition 
of  items  covered.  (2)  reducing  the  minimum 
value  of  associated  capital  maintenance 
items  from  one  percent  under  existing  law 
to  one-half  of  one  percent  of  current  fair 
market  value  of  the  bus  or  transit  vehicle 
for  which  the  items  are  to  be  used,  and  (3) 
including  any  project  for  the  reconstruction 
(either  by  a  grantee  directly  or  by  contract) 
of  any  equipment  and  materials  that  would 
after  reconstruction  otherwise  qualify  as  an 
"associated  capital  maintenance  item". 
Equipment  and  materials  eligible  under  this 
section  include  such  items  as:  tires  and 
tubes  for  vehicles,  evaporator  units  on  rail 
coaches,  freon  compressors,  motor  alterna- 
tors, double-ended  blowers,  fan  geso-  units 
on  locomotives,  air  compressors  on  certain 
locomotives,  blower  motors,  and  coupler- 
draft  gears.  The  section  would  .set  the  Sec- 
tion 9  matching  ratio  for  capital  grants  at 
80  percent  Federal  share  and  20  percent 
non-Federal  share,  but  allows  transit  gi-ant- 
ees  to  increase  the  non-Federal  match  if 
they  desire. 

Section  407  would  affect  urbanized  areas 
that  had  received  assistance  under  the  Sec- 
tion 18  rural  transit  program  but.  as  a  result 
of  the  1980  Census,  now  receive  assistance 
under  the  Section  9  formula  grant  program 
for  cities  with  populations  above  50.000. 
Such  urbanized  areas  would  be  able  to  use 
their  P'ederal  transit  assistance  for  operat- 
ing assistance  at  the  level  they  used  for  op- 
erating assistance  in  fiscal  year  1985. 

Section  408  would  require  that  any  reallo- 
cation of  lapsed  funds  shall  occur  within  30 
days  after  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  in 
which  they  lapse.  Under  existing  law.  Sec- 
tion 9  funds  are  available  to  the  recipient  In 
the  year  they  are  apportioned  and  for  three 
additional  years  after  which  they  lapse. 

Section  409  would  require  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  to  apportion  funds  for  the 
Section  9  formula  program  within  10  days 
of  enactment  of  the  appropriations  act  that 
provides  the  funds.  It  would  require  the  Sec- 
retary to  publish  the  apportionments,  in- 
cluding the  individual  apportionments  for 
each  urbanized  area  with  a  population  of 
50.000  or  more,  and  the  amounts  attributa- 
ble to  each  State  of  a  multi-state  urbanized 
area. 

Section  411  would  require  each  recipient 
of  a  formula  grant  to  certify  within  two 


years  after  the  funds  are  made  available 
that  the  funds  will  be  obligated  within  the 
four-year  period  of  availability.  If  that  certi- 
fication is  not  made,  the  funds  will  become 
eligible  for  reallocation  In  the  third  year. 
Conference  substitute 

Substitute  adopts  subsections  (a)  and  (b) 
of  the  House  provision.  The  Conferees 
reached  a  compromise  on  the  level  of  oper- 
ating assistance  for  urbanized  areas  that 
became  urbanized  areas  since  the  1980 
census.  Any  such  area  may  use  for  operating 
assistance  up  to  two-thirds  of  its  section  9 
apportionment  during  the  first  full  year  it 
received  funds  under  section  9.  The  cap  ap- 
plicable to  other  urbanized  areas  of  less 
than  200.000  in  population  shall  be  in- 
creased by  a  one-time  adjustment  for  Infla- 
tion of  32.2  percent  effective  October  1. 
1987.  Beginning  on  October  1.  1988.  the  op- 
erating assistance  cap  for  both  newly  urban- 
ized areas  and  the  other  areas  of  less  than 
200.000  In  population  shall  be  increased  by 
the  percentage  increase  In  the  latest  avail- 
able calendar  year  Consumer  Price  Index. 
Any  such  increase  shall  be  based  on  a  level 
of  operating  assistance  that  does  not  include 
the  32.2  percent  lump  sum  adjustment.  Fur- 
ther, the  substitute  follows  the  House  provi- 
sion that  deletes  the  requirement  that  the 
Governor  cannot  transfer  funds  to  an  are?, 
of  more  than  300.000  in  population.  The 
substitute  also  adopts  the  portion  of  subsec- 
tion (e)  of  the  House  provision  that  allows 
the  Governor  to  use  any  remaining  unobli- 
gated funds  of  the  State's  apportionment 
anywhere  in  the  State  regardless  of  the  size 
of  the  recipient's  area,  and  without  the  con- 
sultation with  the  areas  that  otherwise  is  re- 
quired, if  the  period  of  availability  under 
subsection  (o)  of  the  funds  proposed  to  be 
transferred  will  end  within  90  days.  Subsec- 
tion (e).  date  of  apportionment,  adopts  the 
House  approach  of  requiring  the  Secretary 
to  publish  apportionments  of  appropriated 
funds  within  10  days  of  the  date  of  appro- 
priation or  of  October  1.  whichever  is  later. 
The  substitute  also  requires  that  the  appor- 
tionments published  by  the  Secretary  in- 
clude amounts  attributable  to  each  urban- 
ized area  above  fifty  thousand  in  population 
as  well  as  the  amount  attributable  to  each 
State  of  a  multistate  urbanized  area.  Sub- 
section (f)  of  the  substitute  is  the  same  as 
subsection  309(g)  of  the  House  bill.  Finally, 
the  substitute  deletes  the  three  for  two 
trade-in  provision  at  section  9(1). 

The  substitute  also  adopts  a  number  of 
the  Senate  provisions,  as  explained  further 
in  the  "Bus  Remanufacturing  and  Over- 
hauling of  Rolling  Stock"  section. 

UNIVERSITY  TRANSPORTATION  CENTERS 

House  bill 

Section  310  would  create  contract  author- 
ity to  fund  the  university  transportation 
centers  program  authorized  under  section 
11(b)  of  the  Urban  Mass  Transportation 
Act.  For  each  fiscal  year  from  fiscal  year 
1987  through  fiscal  year  1991.  section  310 
would  provide  $5,000,000  from  the  Mass 
Transit  Account  of  the  Highway  Trust  Fund 
and  $5,000,000  from  the  Highway  Trust 
Fund  other  than  from  the  Mass  Transit  Ac- 
count. These  amounts  would  not  be  subject 
to  any  obligation  limitations. 

Section  310  also  amends  section  11(b)  to 
provide  more  explicit  criteria  which  a  recipi- 
ent of  funds  must  meet.  Further,  it  estab- 
lishes a  national  advisory  council  to  coordi- 
nate research  carried  out  by  grant  recipi- 
ents, to  disseminate  results  of  the  research, 
to  act  as  a  clearing-house  between  grant  re- 
cipients and  the   transportation   industry. 


and  to  review  and  evaluate  programs  carried 
out  by  grant  reciplfnts. 

Senate  amendment 

No  provision. 
Conference  substitute 

The  Conference  substitute  is  the  same  as 
section  310  of  the  House  bill,  except  that 
the  substitute  specifies  that  the  mdustry 
representatives  of  the  National  Advisory 
Council  must  Include  private  providers  of 
public  transportation.  It  is  the  intent  of  the 
Conferees  that  the  research  activities 
should  take  Into  consideration  the  propor- 
tion of  funding  provided  from  the  transit 
and  highway  programs. 

SOLE  SOURCE  PROCUREMENTS 

House  bill 

Section  311  is  intended  to  enhance  the 
ability  of  section  9  grant  recipients  to  oper- 
ate In  an  efficient  manner  by  permitting  the 
procurement  of  associated  capital  mainte- 
nance items  by  contracting  directly  with  the 
original  manufacturer  or  supplier  of  the 
item  to  be  replaced  without  prior  Secretari- 
al approval  if  the  recipient  first  certifies  to 
the  Secretary  that  the  manufacturer  or  sup- 
plier is  the  only  source  of  the  item,  and  that 
the  price  is  no  higher  than  that  paid  for 
such  item  by  like  customers. 

Senate  amendment 

No  provision. 
Conference  substitutes 

Substitute  provision  is  the  same  as  the 
House  provision. 

RULEMAKING 

House  bill 

No  F*rovision. 
Senate  amendment 

Section  412  would  require  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  to  prepare  an  annual 
agenda  listing  all  rulemaking  activities  that 
are  proposed  for  the  following  twelve- 
month period.  It  requires  that  the  agenda 
be  ( I)  submitted  to  the  House  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  Transportation,  the 
House  Conunittee  on  Appropriations,  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Banldng,  Housing, 
and  Urban  Affairs  and  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  .Appropriations  and  (2)  simultane- 
ously published  in  the  Federal  Register. 
This  section  requires  that,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  emergency  rules,  the  Secretary  shall 
give  interested  parties  at  least  60  days  to 
comment  on  proposed  rules  before  they  go 
into  effect.  The  Secretary  is  exempted  from 
providing  the  60  day  comment  period  only  if 
the  Secretary  finds  for  good  cause  that  the 
rule  is  of  a  routine  nature,  is  a  matter  of  in- 
significant impact,  or  Is  required  by  emer- 
gency. An  emergency  rule  would  take  imme- 
diate effect  but  expire  after  120  days. 

Conference  substitute 

The  substitute  modifies  the  Senate  provi- 
sion by  requiring  the  Secretary  to  publish 
the  required  rulemaking  agenda  as  part  of 
the  Secretary's  Semi-Annual  Rulemaking 
Agenda.  The  period  to  be  covered  by  the 
agenda  is  twelve  months.  Also,  the  substi- 
tute amends  the  definition  of  rule  to  clarify 
that  the  provision  is  only  meant  to  cover 
major  statements  of  policy,  not  routine 
managerial  and  program  issues.  The  Conf  er- 
e««  do  not  intend  that  the  Secretary  publish 
all  of  the  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Ad- 
ministration grant  application  circulars  as 
rules,  nor  do  they  Intend  the  provision  to 
preclude  the  Secretary  from  issuing  legal 
opinions  or  letters  of  interpretation  in  re- 
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to  inquiries  fnxn  Members  of  Con- 
grea  or  tbe  putdic. 

PSOCraBIBIIT  or  UUUIUEIlfG  AMD  OBIClf 

■mvicx 
HoHaeMa 

Section  313  brlnis  procurement  of  engl- 
neertac  mad  design  aenrices  for  mass  transit 
I»oJects  into  oonfonnity  with  Title  VS.  of 
the  Federal  Property  and  Administrative 
Ocitkea  Act  of  1949,  which  requires  quallf  i- 
eattooa-baaed  selection  of  these  services 
when  they  are  procured  by  Federal  agencies 
for  any  project  except  grant-in-aid  projects, 
as  they  are  not  direct  Federal  procure- 
ments. Under  the  new  section,  the  Federal 
selection  tvocedurei  or  equivalent  State 
qualifieations-bued  selection  requirements 
f<H-  selecting  flnns  for  program  m&nage- 
ment.  construction  management,  feasibility 
studies  preliminary  engineering,  design,  ar- 
chitectural, engineering,  surveying,  map- 
ping, or  related  services,  shall  apply  to  such 
ooDtracts  awarded  or  administered  by  recipi- 
ents of  funds  authorised  by  this  Act. 
Senate  amendment 

Section  413  would  amend  section  12(b)  of 
the  Urban  Blaai  Tranqwrtation  Act  of  1964 
to  require  redpients  of  UMTA  assistance  to 
award  contracts  for  engineering  and  design 
services  on  a  qualifications-based  sjrstem 
rather  than  a  low-bid  system.  The  provision 
would  permit  procedures  similar  to  those 
presenUy  required  under  Title  IX  of  the 
Federal  Property  and  Administrative  Serv- 
ices Act  of  1949  or  an  equivalent  State  re- 
quirement. The  provision  would  not  apply 
to  tbe  extent  that  a  State  adopts  or  has 
adopted  by  statute  a  formal  procedure  for 
procuring  such  services. 
ConUitnce  tubttUtUe 

Same  as  the  Senate  provision. 

LIMITATIOHS  RaCARDniG  SOTHH  AFRICA 

Haute  IriU 

Section  313  amends  section  12(b)  of  the 
Urban  Mass  Transportation  Act  of  1964,  re- 
lating to  limitations  on  contract  awards. 
This  ammdment  will  allow  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  limitations  on  the  awarding  of 
contracts  concerning  South  Africa  under 
Vtectfic  conditions. 
Senate  amendmetU 

No  provision. 
Conference  tubttUuU 

No  provision. 

ins  iniAirarACTinuirG  ars  qvzrhauung  or 

lOLLniG  STOCK 

Houaebm 

Section  314(a)  amends  the  definition  of 
construction  in  section  12(c)  of  the  UMT 
Act  to  make  clear  that  a  bus  remanulactur- 
ing  project  which  extends  the  economic  life 
of  a  bus  eight  years  or  more  is  eligible  for 
d^ital  assistance  imder  the  UMT  Act. 

Section  314(a)  also  amends  the  definition 
of  construction  in  section  12(c)  of  the  UMT 
Act  to  clarify  that  overhauls  of  transit  roll- 
ing stock  are  eligible  for  capital  assistance 
under  the  UMT  Act.  including  the  section  3 
and  sectkm  9  programs,  even  though  the 
overtiauls  do  not  extend  the  useful  life  of 
the  rolling  stock. 

Section  314(b)  expands  the  coverage  of 
"associated  capital  maintenance  items" 
under  section  9  for  rolling  stock  by  reducing 
the  mlnimimi  value  of  related  equipment 
and  mafifrials  from  1  percent  to  %  percent 
of  the  current  fair  market  value  of  the  roll- 
ing sto^  for  which  the  equipment  and  ma- 
terials are  to  be  used.  The  definition  is  also 
expanded  to  include  a  project  for  the  recon- 


struction (by  the  grant  recipient's  employ- 
ers or  by  contract)  of  any  equipment  and 
materials  that  would  otherwise  qualify  as 
an  "associated  capital  maintenance  item" 
af  tor  construction. 

Section  314(c)  would  mandate  an  80  per- 
cent Federal  match  for  any  capital  project 
carried  out  under  section  9. 

Section  314(d)  brings  the  maintenance  re- 
quirements of  section  3  into  Une  with  the 
stranger  mandatory  maintenance  require- 
ments of  section  9. 

Saction  314(e)  provides  technical  and  con- 
f  onning  amendments. 
Senate  amendment 

Section  406,  discussed  above,  has  provi- 
slooB  similar  to  the  House  biU  on  bus  re- 
maaufacturing  and  bus  overhaul,  as  weU  as 
on  the  expansion  of  "associated  capital 
maintenance  items." 

S«ction  414  would  include  within  the  defi- 
nition of  "construction",  which  Is  contained 
in  Section  12(c)  of  the  Urban  Mass  Trans- 
portation Act  of  1944,  (1)  bus  remanufactur- 
ing  projects  discretion.  That  is,  recipients  of 
section  9  funds  may  contribute  amounts  in 
excess  of  the  normal  non-P'ederal  share. 
The  Conferees  direct  the  Secretary  to  issue 
criteria  for  urbanized  areas  to  use  so  that 
poorer  areas  of  an  urbanized  area  do  not 
lose  projects  because  wealthier  areas  are 
wilUng  to  provide  a  higher  local  match  to 
obtain  funds.  An  urbanized  area  may  estab- 
lish uniform  guidelines  for  excess  match,  ac- 
cording to  the  merit  of  the  project,  but  the 
guidelines  should  not  discriminate  against 
areas.  Sulisection  (e)  is  the  same  as  subsec- 
tion 314(d)  of  the  House  bill.  Subsection  (f) 
is  the  same  subsection  314(e)(2)  of  the 
House  blU. 

umitation  on  privatk  enterprise 
participation 
House  bill 

Section  315  clarifies  that  the  UMT  Act  is 
not  to  be  interpreted  in  a  manner  to  allow 
the  Secretary  to  impose  specific  require- 
ments on  grant  recipients  and  transit  serv- 
ice providers  respecting  levels  of  competitive 
bidding  or  private  enterprise  participation 
they  must  achieve  in  the  provision  of  mass 
transit  services  and  functions.  This  section 
also  clarifies  that  the  UMT  Act  shall  not  be 
construed  in  a  manner  to  infringe  on  the 
rights  of  recipients  to  determine  the  extent 
and  amount  of  mass  transit  services  and 
functions  to  be  carried  out  by  private  enter- 
prise. Local  decision  makers  and  not  the 
Secretary  shall  decide  who  the  service  or 
function  provider  will  be  and  the  extent  and 
amount  of  mass  transit  services  and  func- 
tions that  will  be  carried  out  by  the  private 
sector.  While  grant  applicants  are  expected 
to  involve  the  private  sector  in  the  develop- 
ment of  their  programs  and  projects,  the 
Committee  believes  such  decisions  are  best 
made  at  the  State  and  local  level  and  should 
not  be  influenced  or  determined  by  specific 
Federal  requirements. 

Tbe  Committee  intends  that  the  private 
sector  will  retain  the  opportunity  that  con- 
tinues in  force  under  sections  3,  8,  and  9  of 
the  UMT  Act  to  participate  "to  the  maxi- 
mum extent  feasible." 
Senate  amendment 

No  provision. 
Conference  substitute 

The  Conferees  believe  the  House  provi- 
sion is  unnecessary  given  the  actions  the 
Urban  Mass  Transportation  Administration 
has  taken  since  this  issue  first  arose.  The 
Conferees  continue  to  believe  that  UMTA 
does  not  have  the  authority  to  require  spe- 


cific levels  of  private  enterprise  participa- 
tion as  a  condition  of  receiving  grant  assist- 
ance. 

BUS  TESTING  FACHJTY 

Houae  MU 

The  Committee  bolieves  that  when  Feder- 
al funds  are  use«l  in  the  procurement  of  a 
bus,  the  bus  model  should  have  first  been 
tested  to  ensure  that  it  will  be  able  to  with- 
stand the  rigors  of  transit  service. 

Only  new  model  buses  must  be  tested.  A 
new  model  bus  is  meant  to  mean  the  first 
ten  buses  off  the  production  line  that  are 
built  for  deUvery  to  a  U.S.  transit  authority 
and:  (1)  are  of  a  new  design  that  has  not 
been  used  in  transit  service  before,  or  (2)  a 
modified  bus,  i.e.,  one  which  has  been  used 
in  transit  service  in  the  U.S.,  but  is  now 
being  produced  with  a  distinctly  different 
component  or  components. 

The  Conunittee  believes  that  a  bus  testing 
facility  shall  be  established  by  renovating  a 
facility  ia  Altoona,  Pennsylvania  which  was 
constructed,  in  part  with  Federal  funds,  to 
train  rail  personnel. 

The  Sflcretary  shall  enter  into  a  contract 
with  a  qualified  person  to  operate  and  main- 
tain the  facility.  The  person  operating  the 
facility  will  collect  fees  to  operate  and  main- 
tain the  facility  with  the  Secretary  approv- 
ing the  rates  charged. 

The  UrtMui  Mass  Transportation  Adminis- 
tration sbaU  establish  guidelines  for  the  fa- 
cility using  the  Urban  Mass  Transportation 
Administration  report  'UMTA-IT-06-0219- 
09-1-First  Article  Transit  Bus  Testing  Plan" 
as  their  guideline. 

Senate  atnendment 

No  provision. 
Conference  substitute 

Substitute  is  same  as  the  House  provision. 
Such  gaidellnes  shall  be  promulgated 
through  the  formal  Federal  regulatory 
process.  It  is  the  intent  of  the  Conferees 
that  the  affected  transit  industry  groups 
and  representatives  participate  in  the  devel- 
opment of  the  final  guidelines  and  program 
to  be  employed  in  the  required  testing  per- 
formed at  the  facility. 

AITDITS  OP  BUS  PURCHASES 

House  biU 

This  section  would  amend  section  12  to  re- 
quire an  independent  pre-award  and  post 
delivery  audit  for  any  grant  for  the  pur- 
chase of  transit  rolling  stock  use  to  carry 
passengers  in  revenue  service  to  assure  com- 
pliance with  Federal  motor  vehicle  safety 
standards.  Buy  American  requirements,  and 
adherence  to  bid  specifications  require- 
ments. 

In  providing  for  independent  pre-award 
audit  of  B  vehicle's  compliance  with  safety 
requirements.  Buy  American  and  bid  specifi- 
cations. It  is  the  Committee's  intent  that 
rolling  ^ock  produced  for  other  transit 
agencies  and  records  of  transactions  involv- 
ing that  rolling  stock  be  sufficient  for  these 
audits. 

Senate  amendment 

No  provision. 
Conference  substitute 

Substitute  is  the  same  as  the  House  provi- 
sion, except  that  the  reference  to  the  Ad- 
ministrator is  changed  to  the  Secretary  to 
conform  with  other  sections  of  the  bill.  It  is 
the  intent  of  the  Conferees  that  any  paper- 
work requirements  imposed  by  this  provi- 
sion will  not  create  a  significant  cost 
burden. 


PROTECTION  OP  PRIVATE  CONTRACTING  RIGHTS 

House  biU 

Section  318  of  the  House  bill  is  a  clarify- 
ing amendment  to  section  13(c)  of  the  UMT 
Act.  It  provides  that  the  labor  protection  ar- 
rangements under  section  13(c)  may  not  re- 
strict or  limit  the  rights  of  the  recipient  of 
UMTA  assistance  to  enter  into  a  contract  or 
other  arrangements  for  the  provision  of 
mass  transportation  services  by  private  enti- 
ties. 
Senate  amendment 

No  provision. 
Conference  substitute 

The  Conference  substitute  makes  no 
change  in  existing  law.  The  Conferees 
intend  to  monitor  closely  the  activities  of 
the  DOT/DOL  task  force  reviewing  section 
13(c)  issues. 

RURAL  TRANSPORTATION  EqUITY 

House  bill 

No  provision. 
Senate  amendment 

Section  415  would  prohibit  a  State  admin- 
istering a  section  18  operating  assistance 
program  from  limiting  the  level  or  extent  of 
use  of  the  Federal  share  for  the  payment  of 
operating  expenses  except  as  provided  in 
section  18. 
Conference  substitute 

Substitute  adopts  modified  Senate  provi- 
sion. 

FEDERAL  SHARE  FOR  ELDERLY  AND  HANDICAPPED 
PROJECTS 

House  bill 

The  Committee  continues  to  believe  that 
recipients  should  be  encouraged  to  provide 
service  that  is  accessible  to  the  elderly  and 
the  handicapped.  This  section  provides  for  a 
95  percent  Federal  share  for  those  capital 
projects  funded  with  Federal  assistance 
under  Sections  3,  9,  or  18,  which  are  not  re- 
quired by  Federal  law. 
Senate  amendment 

No  provision. 
Conference  substitute 

Substitute  adopts  House  provision. 

PROJECT  MANAGEMENT  OVERSIGHT 

House  bill 

Section  321  authorizes  up  to  one-half  of 
one  percent  of  the  annual  authorizations 
for  section  3  discretionary  programs,  section 
9  and  section  18  formula  funds,  and  funds 
appropriated  to  construct  major  public 
transportation  projects  substituted  for 
Interstate  segments  pursuant  to  section 
103(e)(4)  of  title  23.  United  SUtes  Code,  to 
be  made  available  to  UMTA  to  contract  di- 
rectly with  independent  consultants  to  pro- 
vide construction  management  oversight  on 
project  construction. 

This  section  would  allow  the  Secretary  to 
use  grant  program  funds  to  contract  direct- 
ly for  construction  management  oversight 
on  these  major  capital  projects.  Such  con- 
tracts could  be  for  individual  projects  or  for 
groups  of  projects,  as  the  Secretary  deems 
appropriate.  They  would  be  funded  out  of  a 
set-aside  of  funds  made  available  under  the 
Act,  with  a  100-percent  Federal  share.  In  ad- 
dition to  having  a  direct  reporting  relation- 
ship with  the  consultant  performing  con- 
struction management  oversight  as  luider 
the  current  arrangement,  UMTA  would 
have  a  direct  contractual  relationship  with 
the  consultant.  This  should  allay  fears  that 
the  construction  management  oversight 
process  may  be  compromised  by  involving 
the  recipient. 


Senate  amendment 

Section  416  would  create  mechanisms 
which  will  improve  the  management  of 
major  capital  projects  and  strengthen  the 
Department  of  Transportation's  ability  to 
monitor  those  projects. 

Subsection  (a)  would  permit  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation  to  use  up  to  one-half  of 
one  percent  of  the  funds  made  available  for 
major  capital  projects  in  each  fiscal  year  to 
contract  for  project  management  oversight 
services.  The  Secretary  would  pay  100  per- 
cent of  the  cost  of  carrying  out  such  con- 
tracts. E^ach  grant  recipient  would  be  re- 
quired to  give  the  Secretary  and  the  man- 
agement oversight  contractor  reasonable 
access  to  its  construction  sites  and  records. 

Subsection  (b)  would  require,  as  a  condi- 
tion of  Federal  financial  assistance  for 
major  capital  projects,  that  each  grant  re- 
cipient prepare  and  implement  a  project 
management  plan. 

Subsection  (c>  provides  that,  as  required 
in  each  case  by  the  Secretary,  a  project 
management  plan  shall  specify  (1)  an  ade- 
quate staff  organization  for  the  grant  recipi- 
ent, (2)  a  budget  for  the  project  manage- 
ment organization,  (3)  a  construction  sched- 
ule, (4)  a  document  control  and  recordkeep- 
ing system,  (5)  a  change  order  control  proce- 
dure, (6)  organizational  and  skill  require- 
ments for  the  construction  phase,  (7)  a  qual- 
ity control  system,  (8)  materials  testing  poli- 
cies and  procedure,  (9)  internal  plan  imple- 
mentation and  reporting  requirements,  (10) 
criteria  and  procedures  for  testing  the  oper- 
ational system,  (11)  periodic  updates  of  the 
plan,  and  (12)  the  grant  recipient's  commit- 
ment to  submit  to  the  Secretary  monthly 
reports  on  the  project  budget  and  schedule. 

Subsection  (d)  would  require  the  Secre- 
tary to  publish  and  submit  for  the  review  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
Transportation  and  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
proposed  regulations  to  carry  out  this  Sec- 
tion within  60  days  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment. Such  regulations  would  be  promulgat- 
ed in  final  form  not  later  than  120  days 
after  enactment  of  this  Section.  The  regrula- 
tions  would,  at  a  minimum,  define  the  term 
"major  capital  project"  and  require  over- 
sight to  liegin  during  a  project's  preliminary 
engineering  stage  unless  the  Secretary  finds 
it  more  appropriate  to  initiate  oversight  at 
another  state. 

Subsection  (e)  would  require  the  Secre- 
tary to  approve  a  project  management  plan 
within  60  days  of  its  submittal  unless  the 
Secretary  informs  the  recipient  that  a 
longer  time  is  needed.  If  a  plan  is  disap- 
proved, the  Secretary  would  be  required  to 
inform  the  grant  recipient  of  the  reasons 
for  disapproval. 
Conference  substitute 

Suljstitute  adopts  House  language  for  au- 
thority to  use  funds  for  Project  Manage- 
ment Oversight,  except  that  it  adds  projects 
under  the  National  Capital  Transportation 
Act  of  1969.  as  under  the  Senate  bill.  The 
substitute  also  adopts  the  House  language 
regarding  Federal  share.  The  rest  of  the 
substitute  is  the  same  as  subsections  (a)(2) 
through  (e)  of  the  Senate  provision. 

CRIME  PREVENTION  AND  SBCtntrTT 

House  bill 

No  provision. 
Senate  amendment 

Section  417  would  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation  to  make  capital  grants  to 
public  mass  transit  systems  for  equipment 
and  facilities  related  to  crime  prevention 


and  security.  Such  grants  would  be  permit- 
ted where  law  enforcement  resix>nsibtUUea 
are  vested  in  a  local  public  body  other  than 
the  grant  recipient. 

Conference  substitute 

Substitute  is  the  same  as  the  Senate  provi- 
sion. 

ADDITIONAL  AMOUNT  FOR  SUBSTITUTE  TRANSIT 
PROJECT  COST  TO  COMPLETE  ESTIMATE 

House  tnll 

Section  107(c)  would  add  $100  million  to 
the  unfunded  balance  of  the  Interstate 
Transfer-transit  Program  as  a  one-time  ad- 
justment to  the  cost  estimate  for  complet- 
ing that  program.  This  provision  does  not 
authorize  additional  appropriations  for  the 
program. 
SenaU  bill 

Section  418  would  require  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  to  make  a  one-time  adjust- 
ment In  the  cost-to-complete  estimate  for 
the  Interstate  Transfer-transit  Program  to 
offset  inflation  In  the  1982  through  1990 
period.  Since  1982,  the  inflation  adjustment 
for  the  program  has  been  capped.  The  infla- 
tion sidjustment  would  add  $100  mlUion  to 
the  cost-to-complete  estimate,  which  would 
be  distributed  pro-rata  among  all  users  of 
the  program.  The  provision  would  not 
change  annual  authorizations  for  the  Inter- 
state Transfer-transit  Program. 

Conference  substitute 

A  modified  version  of  the  Senate  provision 
is  included  under  Title  I  of  the  surface 
transportation  reauthorization. 

BICYCLE  FACILITIES 

House  bill 

Section  322  provides  for  a  90  percent  Fed- 
eral share  for  those  transit  projects  funded 
under  Section  4,  9.  or  18  of  the  UMT  Act 
which  are  used  to  provide  access  for  bicyclef: 
to  mass  transit  facilities,  provide  shelters 
and  parlung  facilities  for  bicycles  in  or 
around  mass  transit  facilities,  or  to  install 
racks  or  other  equipment  for  transporting 
bicycles  on  mass  transit  vehicles. 

Senate  amendment 

No  provision. 
Conference  substitute 

Substitute  is  the  same  as  the  House  provi- 
sion. 

TRANSIT  TECHNICAL  AMENDMENTS 

House  bill 

Section  323  would  make  several  technical 
amendments  tc  the  Urban  Mass  Transporta- 
tion Act  and  the  Surface  Transportation  As- 
sistance Act  of  1982. 

Section  323(a)(1)  would  correct  a  typo- 
graphical error  by  substituting  "approval" 
for  "approach"  in  section  5(hKl)  of  the 
UMT  Act. 

Section  323(a)(2)  would  correct  another 
typographical  error  by  substituting  "sec- 
tion" for  "action"  in  section  5(j)(l)  of  the 
UMT  Act. 

Section  323(a)(3)  extends  a  provision  ap- 
plicable to  section  5  funds  to  section  9 
funds. 

Section  323(a)(4)  would  correct  section 
9(1)(3)  of  the  UMT  Act  by  substituting 
"1984"  for  "1983",  and  thereby  removing  a 
requirement  for  the  Secretary  to  consider  a 
non-existent  apportionment  under  section  9. 

Section  323(a)(5)  would  redesignate  a 
second  section  16(c)  in  the  UMT  Act  as  sec- 
tion 16(d). 

Section  323(aK6)  would  remove  an  unnec- 
essary ";  and"  in  section  17(d)  of  the  UMT 
Act. 
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Flnmlly.  aeetion  S33(b)  would  remove  an 
iiniwff  iry  "(a)"  in  aeetion  303  in  the  Sur- 
taob  TlTMiaportaUon  Aaaistance  Act  of  1982. 
SenaU  umtMiment 

No  itroviaion. 
Conference  aubttUitU 

Substitute  is  the  suae  u  the  House  provi- 
sioii.  except  that  pumcraph  (4)  is  deleted. 

van  umxBJtt  mmo  bail  project 
H€m»ebm 

This  section  would  direct  the  Secretary  to 
enter  into  a  multl-jrear  contract  with  the 
Southern  California  Rapid  Transit  District 
for  fundlnc  to  completion,  the  Minimum 
Operable  Segment-1,  and  to  complete  the 
locally  preferred  Minimum  Operable  Seg- 
ment-} alternative  of  the  Downtown  Los 
Anseles  to  the  San  Fernando  Valley  Metro 
Rafl  Project  The  contract  shall  include  at 
least  $110  mllllOQ  in  fiscal  year  1987  and  at 
least  $100  million  in  each  of  fiscal  years 
1B88. 1089,  1900  and  1901.  It  is  the  Commit- 
tee's intent  that  this  section,  in  and  of  Itself. 
does  not  provide  contract  authority  in 
excess  of  the  amounts  specified  In  section 
SaxXb).  and  further,  that  effective  for  fiscal 
year  1088,  the  obligation  of  funds  in  any 
fiscal  year  is  contingent  upon  their  approval 
each  year  imder  section  303  of  this  Act. 
Senate  amendment 

SeeUan  410  would  require  the  Secretary  of 
IVazmmrtation.  after  publication  in  the 
Federal  Register  of  an  approved  supplemen- 
tal environmental  impact  statement,  pre- 
pared in  accordance  with  the  National  Envi- 
ronmental Policy  Act,  to  enter  into  a  con- 
tract to  complete  the  first  two  segments  of 
the  San  Fernando  Valley  to  Downtown  Los 
Angeles  Metro  RaO  Project. 
Oon/iereHce  eubttittUe 

Requires  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
to  begin  preparation  of  a  supplemental  envi- 
ronmental Impact  statement  necessary  as  a 
result  of  alignment  changes  within  the 
Minimal  Operable  Segment-2  (MOS-2)  por- 
tion of  the  Downtown  Los  Angeles  to  San 
Feniando  Valley  Metro  Rail  Project  (Metro 
Rail).  A  precedure  Is  Instituted  with  the 
intent  that  the  environmental  process  be 
completed  within  five  months  from  the  date 
of  enactment,  leading  within  30  days  to  an 
amendment  of  the  existing  full  funding  con- 
tract for  Metro  RalL  The  amended  contract 
wm  establish  a  Federal  share  for  MOS-1  of 
$805.3  million,  an  increase  of  $203.6  million 
above  the  existing  contract,  and  establish  a 
Federal  share  of  MOS-2  of  $667  million. 

The  amended  contract  provides  that  the 
Federal  share  of  the  cost  of  Metro  Rail  be 
paid  by  the  Secretary  out  of  amounts  pro- 
vided for  Section  3  that  are  available  for  the 
construction  of  new  fixed  guideway  systems 
and  extensions  fixed  guideway  systems  in 
amounts  not  to  exceed  $107.9  million  in  FT 
'87,  $300  million  for  fiscal  years  1987  and 
1088.  $490  million  for  fiscal  years  1987,  1988. 
and  1980,  $680  million  for  the  fiscal  years 
1987.  1988,  1989,  and  1990.  and  $870,000  for 
fiscal  years  1987,  1988.  1989,  1990.  and  1991. 
These  amounts  are  cumulative  over  the 
years  so  that  any  shortfall  in  funds  made 
available  in  a  fiscal  year  may  result  in  addi- 
tkmal  funds  being  made  available,  up  to  the 
cumulative  amount  specified,  in  subsequent 
years. 

Upon  enactment  of  the  legislation,  the 
Southern  California  Rapid  Transit  District 
(SCRTD),  or  its  successor  agency,  may  con- 
struct any  portion  of  MOS-1.  in  accordance 
with  Section  3(1)  of  the  UMT  Act.  pertain- 
ing to  advance  construction.  If  the  SCRTD 
elects  to  proceed  in  this  manner,  they  are 


assursd  of  being  reimbursed  an  amount  up 
to  $203  million  plus  interest,  as  provided  for 
in  Section  3(1)  except  that  they  need  not 
apply  to  the  Secretary,  the  Secretarial  ap- 
proval is  not  required. 

The  amended  contract  shall  also  provide 
that  SCRTD  may  elect  to  construct  MOS-2 
under  the  general  terms  of  Section  3(1) 
except  that  they  need  not  apply  to  the  Sec- 
retary nor  receive  Secretarial  approval 
before  carrying  out  such  construction. 

If  the  SCRTD  proceeds  under  Section 
3(1).  which  may  be  done  without  application 
to  or  approval  of  the  Secretary,  they  shaU 
be  reimbursed  with  Section  3  funds,  not 
later  than  September  30.  1992.  a  total  of 
$467.1  million  plus  interest,  less  amounts  re- 
ceived In  fiscal  years  1088.  1989  and  1990. 
Not  later  than  September  30.  1993.  they 
shall  be  reimbursed  a  total  of  $622.1  million 
plus  iaterest.  less  amounts  received  in  fiscal 
years  1988-1991.  and  not  later  than  Septem- 
ber 30.  1994.  they  shall  be  reimbursed  a 
total  of  $762.1  million  plus  interest,  less 
amounts  received  in  fiscal  years  1988-1991. 

If  the  Secretary  does  not  publish  a  notice 
of  completion  of  a  supplemental  environ- 
mental impact  statement  on  or  before  Se[>- 
tember  30.  1988.  each  date  in  the  preceding 
paragraph  will  be  delayed  one  year.  For 
each  subsequent  full  year  that  the  notice  is 
delayed,  each  date  will  l>e  delayed  an  addi- 
tional year. 

TRANSIT  BRIDGE  LANES  PROJECT 

Hovae  ttiU 

This  section  would  direct  the  Secretary  to 
enter  into  a  multi-year  contract  with  the 
Mississippi  River  Bridge  Authority  of  the 
Louisiana  E>epartment  of  Transportation 
and  Development  for  funding  to  completion 
transit  lanes  on  the  Greater  New  Orleans 
Bridge  No.  2.  The  contract  shall  include 
$18,750,000  in  fiscal  year  1988.  It  is  the 
Committee's  intent  that  this  section,  in  and 
of  itself,  does  not  provide  contract  authority 
in  excess  of  the  amounts  specified  in  section 
320(b),  and  further,  that  effective  for  fiscal 
year  1988.  the  obligation  of  funds  is  contin- 
gent upon  their  approval  under  Section  303 
of  this  Act. 

Senate  amendment 

No  provision. 
Conference  substitute 

No  provision.  The  Conferees  urge  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Urban  Mass  Transporta- 
tion Administration  to  provide  funding  to 
the  Mississippi  River  Bridge  Authority  of 
the  Louisiana  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion and  Development  in  the  amount  of 
$18.75  million  in  fiscal  year  1988  to  assist 
with  completion  of  construction  of  the  mass 
transit  lanes  on  the  Greater  New  Orleans 
Bridge  Number  2.  The  Conferees  note  that 
UMTA  has  provided  fvmds  for  transit  lane 
construction  on  the  Greater  New  Orleans 
Bridge  Number  2  previously.  Additional 
funds,  however,  have  not  been  provided  by 
UMTA  for  several  years  for  transit  lane  con- 
struction on  the  bridge. 

The  Conferees  call  on  the  Administrator 
of  UMTA  to  worli  with  and  cooperate  with 
the  Mississippi  River  Bridge  Authority  of 
the  Louisiana  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion and  Development  in  mailing  the  funds 
available  to  assist  with  completion  of  bridge 
transit  lane  construction. 

The  Conferees  also  urge  that  any  funding 
provided  for  the  Greater  New  Orleans 
Bridge  Number  2  transit  lane  construction 
project  not  prejudice  other  applications  for 
transit  projects  in  Louisiana  and  the  Great- 
er New  Orleans  area  which  are  pending  or 
approved   or   which   the   Administrator   of 


UMTA  has  committed  to  fimd  but  has  not 
yet  released  the  funds. 

Df  CRXASV)  OPERATIIIG  ASSISTARC:!  DURIHO 
COMSTRPCnON  OP  IMTERSTATE  PROJECT 

House  biU 

Section  126  allows  the  Fort  Lauderdale 
and  Miami.  Florida,  urbanized  areas  to 
exceed  the  amount  of  the  Section  9  appor- 
tionments which  they  would  otherwise  be 
entitled  to  use  for  operating  assistance  by  a 
total  of  $4.4  million  annually  during  those 
fiscal  years  in  which  onsite  construction  is 
being  carrifd  out  on  I-9S  in  Dade,  Broward 
and  Palm  Beach  Counties.  This  increased 
operating  aiuistance  may  only  be  used  to  op- 
erate commuter  rail  service,  the  need  for 
which  will  be  enhanced  during  periods  of 
construction  on  the  Interstate  segment. 

Senate  amendment 

No  provision. 
Conference  substitute 

Substitute  is  the  same  as  the  House  provi- 
sion, except  applicability  of  the  provision  is 
Umited  to  fiscal  years  in  which  major  con- 
struction is  being  carried  out  on  1-95. 

FEASIBILITY  STUDY 

House  biU 

This  section  authorizes  the  Secretary  to 
make  a  grant  to  study  the  feasibility  of  con- 
structing and  operating  an  electric  trolley 
bus  line  uding  technology  being  developed 
for  the  Santa  Barbara  transit  system. 

Senate  amendment 

No  provision. 

Conference  substitute 

Suljstitute  is  the  same  as  the  House  provi- 
sion. 

FEASIBILITY  STUDY— ABANDONED  TROLLEY 
SERVICE 

House  bill 

This  section  directs  the  Secretary  to  con- 
duct a  study,  in  cooperation  with  the  City  of 
Philadelphia,  on  the  feasibility  of  restoring 
light  raU  trolley  service  to  corridors  on 
which  that  service  had  previously  been  pro- 
vided but  snljsequently  abandoned.  The  fea- 
sibility study  shall  be  completed  within  one 
year  from  the  date  of  enactment. 
Senate  bill 

No  provision. 

CoTiference  substitute 

Substitute  is  the  same  as  the  House  provi- 
sion. 

COMPREHENSIVE  TRANSIT  PLAN 

House  bill 

This  section  directs  the  Secretary,  in  coop- 
eration with  the  Virgin  Islands  Department 
of  Public  Worlu.  to  analyze  and  study  the 
mass  transit  needs  of  the  Virgin  Islands  and 
develop  a  oomprehensive  mass  transit  plan 
which  is  to  be  transmitted  to  the  Congress 
not  later  than  one  year  after  date  of  enact- 
ment of  the  Act. 
Senate  bill 

No  provision. 

Conference  substitute 

Sul>stitute  is  the  same  as  the  House  provi- 
sion. 

BAY  AREA  RAPID  TRANSIT  STUDY 

House  bill 

No  provision. 
Senate  amendment 

Section  4J0  would  require  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation,  in  cooperation  with  the  San 
Francisco  Bay  Area  Rapid  Transit  District. 


to  study  financing  alternatives  for  the  rail 
system  extensions  identified  in  the  regional 
transportation  plan.  The  study  would  have 
to  be  completed  within  one  year  of  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  section. 
Conference  substitute 

Sulxtitute  is  the  same  as  the  Senate  provi- 
sion. 

TRANSFER  OF  SECTION  B  FUNDS 

House  bill 

No  provision. 
Senate  amendment 

Section  421  would  permit  the  Governor  of 
Nevada  to  transfer  up  to  $10  million  of 
unused  Section  9  and  9A  apportionments  to 
Santa  Clara  County.  California  sifter  consul- 
tation with  all  urbanized  areas  in  Nevada. 
Conference  substitute 

Substitute  adopts  Senate  provision.  The 
Conferees  believe  that  any  funds  received 
by  the  appropriate  Nevada  authoriites  as 
part  of  the  transfer  will  be  used  for  trans- 
portation purposes. 

BUS  SERVICE  DETERIORATION 

House  bill 

No  provision. 
Senate  amendment 

Section  422  recognizes  the  loss  of  bus  serv- 
ice between  small  communities  and  congres- 
sional intent  to  address  the  problem. 
Conference  substitute 

Substitute  is  the  -same  as  the  Senate  provi- 
sion. 

TACTILE  MOBILITY  AIDS 

House  biU 

No  provision. 
Senate  bill 

Section  423  would  direct  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  to  conduct  a  study  of  the 
feasibility  of  developing  and  implementing 
standards  for  the  use  of  tactile  mobility  aids 
in  mass  transit  projects.  Use  of  such  aids 
would  facilitate  the  safe  siccess  to  and  use  of 
federally  funded  transit  facilities  and  equip- 
ment by  visually  impaired  and  legally  blind 
persons. 
Conference  substitute 

Suljstitute  is  the  same  as  the  Senate  provi- 
sion. 

RURAL  TRANSIT  ASSISTANCE  PROGRAM 

House  bill 

No  provision. 
Senate  amendment 

Section  424  would  authorize  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Rural  Transit  Assistance  Pro- 
gram. The  provision  is  necessary  to  ensure 
that  the  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Ad- 
ministration has  the  necessary  enabling  leg- 
islation to  implement  a  broad  and  flexible 
program  of  assistance  to  rural  transit  sys- 
tems as  envisioned  by  the  Appropriations 
Commitee  when  it  fimded  RTAP  in  fiscal 
year  1987.  Section  424  would  authorize  con- 
tinued funding  for  the  program  begim  by 
the  Appropriations  Committee  and  would 
authorize  UMTA  to  malce  grants  and  to 
enter  into  direct  contracts  with  independent 
contractors  and  others  for  the  purpose  of 
Implementing  this  program. 
Conference  substitute 

Substitute  is  the  same  as  the  Senate  provi- 
sion, except  that  it  changes  the  source  of 
ftmding  from  section  4(1)  of  the  Act  to  sec- 
tion 21  in  fiscal  year  1988  and  thereafter. 
The  substitute  makes  a  related  technical 
change  under  the  heading  "Removal  of  Lim- 
itation on  the  Source  of  Funding  for  Inno- 


vative Management  Grants."  This  change 
conforms  to  the  change  in  funding  for  the 
section  4(i)  program. 

BUS  CARRIER  CERTIFICATES  FOR  RECIPIENTS  OF 
GOVERNMENTAL  ASSISTANCE 

House  bill 

Section  330  amends  subsections 
10922(c)(1)  and  (3)  of  Title  49.  United  States 
Code.  The  intent  is  to  clarify  entry  policy 
for  interstate  motor  carriers  of  passengers. 

Subsection  330(a)  amends  subsection 
10922(cKl)  by  revising  that  subsection  so  as 
to  clarify  the  entry  tests  to  be  used  by  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  (Commis- 
sion) for  interstate  motor  carriers  of  passen- 
gers. The  tests  are  set  forth  in  subpara- 
graphs (A)  through  (D)  of  section 
10922(c)(1). 

Section  10922(c)(1)(A)  establishes  the 
entry  test  for  regular  route  operations  for 
persons  (as  defined  in  title  49),  including 
private  recipients  of  governmental  assist- 
ance (as  defined  In  subsection 
10922(c)(l)(F)(ii)).  The  entry  test  is  that  the 
person  or  private  recipients  must  be  fit  and 
that  issuance  of  the  certificate  is  consistent 
with  the  public  interest. 

Section  10922(0(1  )(B)(i)  esUblishes  the 
entry  test  for  charter  and  special  operations 
for  private  recipients  of  governmental  as- 
sistance. The  test  is  identical  to  the  test  in 
subsection  (c)(1)(A). 

Section  10922(c)(l)(B)(ii)  establishes  the 
entry  test  for  charter  and  special  operations 
for  persons  other  than  private  recipients  of 
governmental  assistance.  The  test  is  fitness, 
only.  The  burden  of  proof  for  fitness  is 
upon  the  applicant. 

Section  10922(c)(1)(C)  establishes  the 
entry  test  for  charter  and  special  operations 
for  public  recipients  of  governmental  assist- 
ance (as  defined  in  section  10922 
(c>(l)(P)(i)).  There  are  two  entry  tests.  One 
is  for  interstate  service  within  the  area  in 
which  mass  transportation  services  are  pro- 
vided. Here,  the  test  is  fitness  only.  The 
burden  of  proof  for  fitness  is  on  the  appli- 
cant. The  second  test  is  for  interstate  serv- 
ice beyond  the  area  in  which  mass  transpor- 
tation services  are  provided.  The  second  test 
is  a  two-prong  test.  First,  the  applicant  must 
be  fit,  willing  and  able.  And  second  there 
must  not  be  any  persons  who  are  providing 
or  who  are  willing  and  able  to  provide  the 
service  sought  to  be  performed  by  the 
public  recipient.  The  new  test  for  public  re- 
cipients of  governmental  assistance  is  meant 
to  preclude  them  from  acquiring  interstate 
charter  rights  beyond  the  areas  in  which 
they  provide  mass  transt>ortation  services. 
Under  the  new  test,  they  will  be  able  to 
secure  charter  authority  only  if  no  person 
or  private  recipient  is  providing  the  service 
or  is  willing  and  able  to  provide  the  pro- 
posed service.  In  almost  every  circumstance, 
this  will  preclude  the  public  recipient  from 
securing  new  interstate  charter  authority. 
This  provision  in  no  way  alters  any  require- 
ments imposed  upon  a  public  recipient  by 
the  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Act  or  any 
regulations  Issued  pursuant  thereto. 

Section  10922(c)(1)(D)  esUblishes  the 
entry  test  for  public  recipients  of  govern- 
mental assistance  for  regrular  route  author- 
ity. The  test  is  fitness  and  that  issuance  of 
the  certificate  is  consistent  with  the  public 
interest.  The  burden  of  proof  for  fitness  is 
on  the  applicant.  The  burden  of  proof  on 
the  public  interest  test  is  on  the  person  ob- 
jecting to  the  issuance  of  the  certificate. 

Section  10922(c)(1)(E)  defmes  a  public  re- 
cipient as  a  person.  This  is  done  to  assure 
that  where  States  and  municipalities  oper- 
ate or  seek  to  operate  a  bus  service  they  are 


covered  by  the  necessary  provisions  of  Title 
49.  Although  it  is  clear  that  most  public 
boards  and  public  corporations  are  subject 
to  the  pertinent  provision  of  Title  49,  there 
is  some  question  as  to  whether  States  or 
subdivisions  thereof  are.  This  is  meant  to  re- 
solve the  issue. 

It  should  be  noted  here  that  subsection 
12(f)  of  the  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Act 
provides  a  process  whereby  a  State  or  subdi- 
vision thereof  may  be  granted  an  exemption 
from  regulation  by  the  IntersUte  Com- 
merce Commission  for  mass  transportation 
services.  The  new  entry  provisions  do  not 
change  the  availability  of  that  exemption. 

Section  10922(0(1  MP)  denies  private  re- 
cipients and  public  recipients  of  governmen- 
tal assistance. 

Section  330(b)  amends  section  10922(cK3) 
of  title  49,  United  SUtes  Code.  It  does  so  In 
two  ways.  First,  it  adds  a  new  subparagraph 
(E)  to  section  10922(cK3).  Subparagraph  (E) 
requires  the  Commission  to  consider  a  new 
criterion  in  reaching  a  determination  of 
public  interest.  This  criterion  is  the  amount 
and  extent  of  governmental  financial  assist- 
ance that  has  been  given  or  will  be  given  to 
the  applicant  for  the  purchase  or  operation 
of  buses.  It  Is,  of  course,  only  relevant  where 
a  public  interest  determination  is  required 
to  be  made  by  the  Commission,  and  its 
major  use  will  be  where  an  applicant  is  a 
private  recipient  of  governmental  assist- 
ance. 

The  new  provision  simply  adds  another 
factor  to  the  public  interest  criteria  which 
must  be  considered  by  the  Commission  in 
conjunction  with  other  pubUc  interest  crite- 
ria already  mandated. 

Subsection  (b)  also  adds  language  that 
pertains  solely  to  applications  by  public  re- 
cipients of  governmental  financial  assist- 
ance for  interstate  regular  route  service  pur- 
suant to  new  subparagraph  (D)  of  section 
10922(cHl).  This  permits  the  Commission  to 
consider  the  status  of  a  protestant  in  this 
type  of  application  proceeding.  It  is  meant 
to  afford  such  protestants  extra  consider- 
ation where  a  public  recipient's  proposed 
operation  will  competitively  infringe  upon 
the  existing  operations  of  a  i>erson  or  pri- 
vate recipient  of  governmental  assistance. 
Here  again,  it  is  only  one  factor  for  consid- 
eration, and  it,  in  and  of  itself,  should  not 
be  determinative  of  the  outcome  of  the  ap- 
plicaiton  proceeding. 

Subsection  (c)  is  a  confotuiing  amend- 
ment. 

Senate  amendment 

No  provision. 
Conference  substitute 

Substitute  adopts  House  provision. 

UTILIZATION  REQUIREMENT  FOR  CERTIFICATES 
AUTHORIZING  INTERSTATE  BUS  OPERATIONS 

House  bill 

Section  331  amends  section  10922(cX2)  of 
title  49,  United  States  Code.  This  amend- 
ment requires  that  a  condition  be  attached 
to  all  certificates  that  are  issued  by  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  (Commis- 
sion) which  authorize  intrastate  regrular 
route  bus  operations.  The  condition  limits 
the  authority  of  the  bus  carrier  to  provide 
intrastate  service  on  only  those  routes  over 
which  the  bus  carrier  is  conducting  inter- 
state operations. 

The  Bus  Regulatory  Reform  Act  of  1982 
conferred  authority  upon  the  Commission 
to  issue  intrastate  operation  rights  for  regu- 
lar route  service  to  interstate  bus  carriers, 
provided  the  service  was  to  be  provided  on 
the  bus  carrier's  authorized  interstate  regu- 
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lar  routes.  The  purpose  of  conferring  that    Senate  amendment 
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lar  routo.  The  purpose  of  conf  errlns  that 
mutbority  upon  the  Commission  was  to 
rtlmtriTi**  State  "dosed  door"  policies  and  to 
prevent  any  reimpositlon  of  those  policies. 
Tbe  "doaed  door"  poUcy  imposed  costly  re- 
strictions upon  the  carriera  and  Impaired 
serrloe  to  bus  patruis.  Plainly,  it  was  not  in 
the  puUle  interest. 

The  power  conferred  upon  the  Commis- 
StU.  Is  limited,  that  is.  the  Commission  may 
not  grant  Intrastate  operaUnc  authority 
where  there  Is  no  interstate  nexus.  Conse- 
Quently.  it  can  only  be  used  to  allow  intra- 
state operations  on  an  interstate  route  on 
whldi  the  carriers  have  or  will  have  author- 
ity to  provide  Interstate  service.  Moreover, 
the  tntetstate  servioe  must  be  a  substantial 
bona  fide  interstate  service  and  it  must  in- 
volve actual  service  in  more  than  one  State. 

Thoa.  it  should  now  be  dear  to  the  Com- 
t"*tt'~'  that  its  authority  to  grant  intra- 
state operating  rights  is  restricted  to  those 
stations  where  the  bus  carrier  has  or  in- 
tends to  provide  substantial  interstate  serv- 
ice. Where  a  carrier  has  already  acquired 
intrastate  authority,  it  must  be  conducting 
actual  interstate  service  on  the  route.  Any 
carrier  that  does  not  provide  interstate  serv- 
ice on  the  route  in  question  should  not  be 
able  to  retain  the  Commission-conferred 
intrastate  authority,  but  it  should  be  re- 
quired to  obtain  the  intrastate  authority 
from  the  appropriate  State. 

The  Commission  in  determining  whether 
or  not  the  new  oondlUon  is  met  must  find 
that  there  is  in  fact  substantial  interstate 
serrioe  on  the  route;  however,  the  Interstate 
and  Intrastate  service  need  not  be  identical 
nor  must  they  be  provided  in  the  same  vehi- 
de.  Finally,  there  must  be  actual  interstate 
service  In  more  than  one  State. 

The  preemptive  authority  in  the  Bus  Reg- 
ulatory Reform  Act  was  given  to  the  Com- 
mission so  as  to  eliminate  existing  wasteful 
restrictions  imposed  upon  the  carriers  and 
the  public.  If  a  carrier  desires  to  provide  any 
Interatate  service  on  a  route,  it  must  seek 
that  authority  from  the  appropriate  State. 
If  a  carrier  is  providing  only  intrastate  serv- 
ice on  a  route,  it  must  hold  the  requisite  au- 
thority from  the  State  in  which  the  route  in 
question  is  located. 

Finally,  the  Committee  with  this  amend- 
ment Intends  to  clarify  the  intent  of  section 
10932(cX2)  as  enacted.  The  Commission 
does  have  the  power  to  grant  intrastate  au- 
thority and  it  should  continue  to  do  so,  but 
it  should  do  so  only  where  it  is  consistent 
with  Congressional  intent.  Moreover,  it 
should  be  noted  that  section  10922(c)<2)<F) 
of  existing  law  provides  that  intrastate 
transportation  authorized  by  issuance  of  a 
certificate  by  the  Commission  shall  remain 
subject  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Commis- 
sion: thus,  any  proceedings  involving  the 
clarifying  condition  imposed  herein  shall  be 
subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Commis- 
sion. 

Senate  btU 

No  provision. 
Conjertnee  avbttltute 

Substitute  adopts  House  provision. 

BUT  AXXBICA 

House  MS 

Section  130(b)  of  the  House  bill  would  in- 
crease the  domestic  content  requirement  (or 
rolling  sto^  purdiaaed  with  Federal  funds 
under  the  UMT  Act  from  the  current  50 
percent  to  85  percent.  In  addition,  the 
project  cost  price  differential  exception 
would  be  Increased  from  its  current  10  per- 
cent to  35  percent. 


Senate  amendment 

No  provision. 
Cortference  iubttitute 

Tlie  substitute  phases  in  an  increase  in 
the  domestic  content  requirement  for  buses 
and  raU  rolling  stoclc.  It  would  rise  from  the 
ciuient  SO  percent  to  55  percent  for  con- 
tracts entered  into  on  or  after  October  1, 
198t.  and  to  60  percent  for  contracts  en- 
terod  into  on  or  after  October  1,  1991.  Any 
conpany  that  has  met  the  existing  Buy 
America  requirement  (or  its  successors  in  in- 
terst  or  assigns)  would  be  exempted  from 
the  Increases  for  all  contracts  entered  into 
before  April  1,  1992. 

The  substitute  also  adds  the  term  "sub- 
components" to  the  Buy  America  provision 
and  increases  the  project  cost  price  differen- 
tial exception  to  25%.  Bids  outstanding  as  of 
the  date  of  enactment  of  the  bill  would  be 
exempt  from  these  changes. 

By  including  the  term  subcomponents,  the 
conferees  intend  that  major  components, 
systems,  or  assemblies  of  buses  and  rail  roll- 
ing stock  be  counted  towards  meeting  the 
Buy  America  domestic  content  standard  Lf 
the  components,  systems,  or  assemblies 
themselves  would  meet  the  domestic  con- 
tent requirement.  For  the  grandfathered 
companies,  for  example,  this  would  mean 
that  U.S.  sourced  subcomponents  will  be 
deemed  to  be  100%  U.S.  content  for  Buy 
America  purposes  if  they  are  50%  or  higher 
domestic  content  by  value. 

Hie  conferees  also  intend  that  American 
subcomponents  incorporated  into  foreign 
components  should  be  counted  towards 
meeting  the  domestic  content  requirement. 
For  example,  a  domestic  lighting  system  in- 
corporated into  a  car  shell  abroad,  which  is 
then  brought  to  the  U.S.  for  final  assembly, 
should  be  considered  as  domestic  content 
for  Buy  America  purposes. 

Major  components,  systems,  or  assemblies 
of  buses  include,  but  are  not  limited  to, 
items  such  as  engines,  transmissions,  front 
axle  assemblies,  rear  axle  assemblies,  drive 
shaft  assemblies,  front  suspension  assem- 
blies, rear  suspension  assemblies,  air  com- 
pressor and  pneumatic  systems,  generator/ 
alternator  and  electrical  systems,  steering 
system  assemblies,  front  and  rear  air  brake 
assemblies,  air  conditioning  compressor  as- 
semblies, air  conditioning  evaporator/con- 
denser assemblies,  heating  systems,  passen- 
ger seats,  driver's  seat  assemblies,  window 
assemblies,  entrance  and  exit  door  assem- 
blies, door  control  systems,  destination  sign 
assemblies,  interior  lighting  assemblies, 
front  and  rear  end  cap  assemblies,  front  and 
rear  bumper  assemblies,  specialty  steel 
(structural  steel  tubing,  etc.),  aluminum  ex- 
trusions, aluminum,  steel  or  fiberglass  exte- 
rior panels,  and  Interior  trim,  flooring,  and 
floor  coverings. 

Major  components,  systems,  or  assemblies 
of  rail  rolling  stock  include,  but  are  not  lim- 
ited to,  items  such  as  car  shells,  main  trans- 
formers, pantographs,  traction  motors,  pro- 
pufcion  gear  boxes,  interior  linings,  accelera- 
tion and  braking  resistors,  propulsion  con- 
trols, low  voltage  auxiliary  power  supplies, 
air  conditioning  equipment,  air  brake  com- 
pressors, brake  controls,  foundation  brake 
equipment,  articulation  assemblies,  train 
control  systems,  window  assemblies,  commu- 
nication equipment,  lighting,  seating,  doors, 
door  actuators  and  controls,  couplers  and 
draft  gear,  trucks,  journal  bearings,  axles, 
diagnostic  equipment,  and  third  rail  pick-up 
equipment. 

In  the  case  of  both  rail  cars  and  buses,  the 
conferees  intend  to  cover  only  subcompon- 
ents that  are  one  step  removed  from  the 


major  ccmponents,  systems,  or  assemblies, 
such  as  those  listed  above,  and  which  are 
clearly  recognized  as  primary  subcompon- 
ents in  the  industry. 

In  developing  the  concept  of  including 
subcomponents  in  Buy  America  require- 
ments, the  conferees  found  that  the  terms 
subcomponents,  systems,  and  subsystems 
are  used  Interchangably  throughout  the  in- 
dustry. 

TriLC  IV— UNiroiuf  Relocation  Act 
Amersmkiits  of  1987 
short  titlk 
House  biU 

Provides  this  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Uniform  Relocation  Act  Amendments  of 
1987." 
Senate  amendment 

Provides  that  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Uniform  Relocation  Act  Amendments  of 
1987.' 
Con/ereTice  substitute 

House  provision. 

DEFIRITIOHS 

402(a) 
House  tm 

Eliminates  references  in  the  definition  of 
a  Federel  agency  to  the  National  Capital 
Housing  Authority  and  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Redevelopment  Land  Agency.  These 
entities  are  included  in  the  new  definition  of 
"State  Agency",  as  having  power  of  eminent 
domain.  The  definition  is  also  amended  to 
include  eny  person  with  the  Federal  power 
of  eminent  domain. 
Senate  apiendment 

Eliminates  reference  to  the  Act  to  the  Na- 
tional Capital  Housing  Authority  and  the 
District  of  Columbia  Redevelopment  Land 
Agency.  These  entitles  are  included  in  the 
new  definition  of  "State  Agency",  as  having 
power  of  eminent  domain. 

Conference  substitute 
Same  as  House  provision. 
402(bJ 
House  bUl 

Adds  to  the  definition  of  "State  Agency" 
any  entity  that  has  State  power  of  eminent 
domain.  This  brings  under  the  Act  the  dis- 
placing activities  of  private  development 
corporations  and  public  utilities  where  dis- 
placement occurs  as  a  result  of  a  Federally- 
funded  program  or  project. 
Senate  amendment 

Substitutes  a  new  definition  of  "State 
Agency"  as  any  entity  that  has  State  power 
of  eminent  domain. 

Conference  substitute 

Same  as  House  provision. 
40Z(c) 
House  bill 

Limits  the  applicability  of  the  Act  by  de- 
fining the  term  "Federal  financial  assist- 
ance" to  exclude  programs  involving  a  mort- 
gage interest  subsidy  to  a  person  which  is 
used  to  purchase  a  private  residence. 
Senate  amendment 

Limits  the  applicability  of  the  Act  by  de- 
fining the  term  "Federal  financial  assist- 
ance" to  exclude  programs  involving  a  mort- 
gage interest  subsidy  to  a  person. 
Conference  substitute 

Same  as  House  provision.  It  is  the  intent 
of  the  Conferees,  for  example,  that  the 
term  "federal  financial  sssistance"  would 
not  Include  a  subsidy  provided  through  a 


secondary  market  purchase  of  mortgages, 
such  as  ONMA  "Tandem"  program,  where 
the  effect  of  the  subsidy  is  to  provide  a 
below-market  mortgage  interest  rate  to  <ui 
individual  for  the  purchase  of  a  private  resi- 
dence. 

402fdJ 
House  bill 

Amends  the  definition  of  a  "displaced 
person"  to  include  certain  persons,  business- 
es and  farm  operations  displaced  by  activi- 
ties other  than  acquisition— namely  reha- 
bUitation,  demolition  and  other  displacing 
activities  prescribed  by  the  Lead  Agency, 
which  would  entitle  such  persons  to  major 
benefits  under  the  Act. 

Senate  amendment 

Similar  to  the  House  bill,  except  that  per- 
sons displaced  by  demolition  of  rehabilita- 
tion activities  other  than  acquisition  would 
be  entitled  only  to  moving  expenses  and  ad- 
visory services.  Persons  displaced  by  other 
non-acquisition  activities  determined  by  the 
displacing  agency  would  be  entitled  to 
moving  expenses  and  such  other  benefits 
under  the  Act  the  displacing  agency  pre- 
scribes. The  definition  also  covers  the  dis- 
placement of  utility  facilities,  such  as  trans- 
mission lines,  from  public  property. 
Conference  substitute 

Same  as  House  bill  with  a  technical 
change  to  retain  existing  coverage  inadvert- 
ently omitted  by  both  bills. 

The  Conferees  intend  that  the  lead 
E«ency  regulation  define  permanent  dis- 
placement as  a  direct  result  of  an  activity 
subject  to  the  Act.  In  certain  cases  where  a 
property  owner  voluntarily  agrees  to  sell  his 
or  her  property  and  moves  from  the  proper- 
ty in  connection  with  the  sale,  the  move 
should  not  be  considered  to  be  permanent 
displacement  as  a  direct  result  of  the 
project  and  that  person  should  not  be  eligi- 
ble for  relocation  assistance  under  the  Act. 
For  example,  such  cases  may  include  a 
person  selling  property  to  an  entity  that 
does  not  have  the  authority  to  acquire  that 
property  under  the  power  of  eminent 
domain.  Another  example  is  the  sale  of 
property  to  a  Federal  or  State  agency  in  re- 
sponse to  a  pubUc  invitation  or  solicitation 
for  offers  by  an  agency  which  makes  it  clear 
that  it  will  not  purchase  the  property  unless 
a  mutually  satisfactory  agreement  between 
the  two  parties  can  be  reached.  Of  course, 
the  permanent  displacement  of  a  bonafide 
tenant  in  connection  with  any  of  the  afore- 
mentioned activities  is  subject  to  the  Act. 

COMPARABLE  REPLACEMENT  DWELLING 

402(eJ 
House  bill 

"Comparable  replacement  dwelling" 
means  any  dwelling  that  is  decent,  safe  and 
sanitary;  adequate  in  size  to  accommodate 
the  occupants;  functionally  equivalent  and 
substantially  the  same  as  the  acquired 
dwelling  with  respect  to  the  number  of 
rooms  and  living  space;  within  the  financial 
means  of  the  displaced  person;  in  an  area 
not  subject  to  unreasonable  adverse  condi- 
tions; and  in  a  location  generally  not  less  de- 
sirable than  the  displaced  person's  dwelling 
with  respect  to  public  utilities,  facilities, 
services  and  the  displaced  person's  place  of 
employment. 
Senate  amendment 

Same  as  the  House  provision,  except  the 
Senate  amendment  would  require  that  the 
replacement  dwelling  be  functionally  simi- 
lar to  the  acquired  dwelling  and  adequate  in 
size  to  accommodate  the  occupants  (rather 


than  functionally  equivalent  and  substan- 
tially the  same  as  the  acquired  dwelling 
with  respect  to  number  of  rooms  and  living 
space). 

Conference  substitute 

Same  as  the  House  bill,  except  for  the 
rigid  requirement  that  every  replacement 
dwelling  must  contain  the  same  number  of 
rooms  and  living  space. 

The  Conferees  intend  that  the  term 
"functionally  equivalent"  as  applied  to  a 
comparable  replacement  dwelling  mean  a 
replacement  living  unit  which,  when  com- 
pared with  the  acquired  dwelling,  performs 
the  same  function,  provides  the  same  utili- 
ty, possesses  like  amenities  and  Is  capable  of 
contributing  to  a  comparable  style  of  living. 
This  entitlement  requires  that  the  principal 
features  of  the  acquired  dwelling  be  present 
in  the  replacement  dwelling,  if  the  displaced 
person  so  chooses.  For  example,  if  the  ac- 
quired dwelling  includes  two  'extra"  bed- 
rooms, which  are  used  as  a  guest  room  and 
study,  the  comtiarable  replacement  dwelling 
must  also  contain  rooms  to  serve  a  similar 
purpose  at  the  displaced  person's  election. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Conferees  recognize 
that  strict  and  absolute  adherence  to  an  ex- 
haustive, detailed,  feature-by-feature  com- 
parison can  result  in  rigidities.  These  can 
constitute  a  substantial  administrative 
burden  and  can  lead  to  excessive  cost  if  the 
law  requires— or  is  interpreted  as  requir- 
ing—the replacement  dwelling  to  possess 
every  feature  of  the  acquired  dwelling  as  an 
absolute  minimum.  It  is  quite  possible  that 
the  only  available  replacement  unit  having 
those  features  would  have  others  in  addi- 
tion which  would  represent  a  bonus  in  terms 
of  extra  amenities  not  present  in  the  ac- 
quired dwelling. 

The  Conferees  intend  therefore  that  de- 
terminations of  functional  equivalency, 
which  inevitably  must  be  made  on  a  case-by- 
case  basis,  be  calculated  with  sufficient 
flexibility  to  permit  trade-offs  in  compari- 
son of  features  so  that  the  consequences  of 
the  more  mechanistic  approach  followed 
under  existing  law  may  be  avoided.  For  ex- 
ample, if  the  acquired  dwelling  was  built  in 
an  era  when  pantries  were  standard  fea- 
tures and  a  similar  dwelling  is  not  available 
in  a  given  market  today,  a  replacement 
dwelling  with  ample  kitchen  cupboards 
should  be  acceptable.  Insulated  and  heat 
space  in  a  large  garage  might  well  prove  an 
adequate  substitute  for  basement  workshop 
space.  A  dining  area  can  often  substitute  for 
a  separate  dining  room.  Under  some  circum- 
stances, attic  space  could  substitute  for 
basement  space  for  storage  purposes,  and 
vice  versa.  The  displacing  agency  should 
have  reasonable  discretion  to  take  into  ac- 
count these  and  similar  trade-offs  between 
features  in  determining  overall  comparabil- 
ity between  acquired  and  replacement  dwell- 
ings. 

This  does  not  mean,  however,  that  the 
agencies  should  attempt  to  interject  subjec- 
tive judgments  based  on  the  current  use  of 
all  principal  features  of  the  acquired  dwell- 
ing. Functional  equivalency  is  a  more  objec- 
tive standard,  reflecting  the  range  of  pur- 
poses for  which  the  various  features  of  a 
dwelling  may  physically  be  used. 

In  addition  to  the  aforementioned,  the 
Conferees  can  conceive  of  only  a  limited 
nimiber  of  circumstances  in  which  the  re- 
placement dwelling  would  provide  fewer 
rooms  and  less  living  space  than  the  ac- 
quired dwelling.  Such  could  arise  in  cases  in- 
volving the  requirement,  in  both  existing 
law  and  in  this  legislation,  that  the  replace- 
ment dwelling  be  "decent,  safe  and  sani- 


tary." This  requires  that  a  person  moved 
from  substandard  housing  be  more  tYtmn 
made  whole  as  a  result  of  the  displacement 
and  in  fact  be  relocated  into  better  housing 
than  the  acquired  dwelling.  Functional 
equivalency  does  not  mean  that  a  person 
displaced  from  a  run-down  dwelling  with  a 
large  number  of  large  rooms  but  failing  to 
meet  the  test  of  decent,  safe  and  sanitary, 
would  necessarily  receive  the  same  number 
of  rooms  and  amount  of  space  in  a  replace- 
ment dwelling  meeting  that  test.  Such 
might  result  in  excessive  cost.  At  the  same 
time,  the  Conferees  would  point  out  that 
the  statute  also  preserves  the  requirement 
that  decent,  safe  and  sanitary  dwellings  be 
"adequate  to  accommodate"  the  displaced 
persons. 

DISPLACING  AGENCY 

402(eJ 
House  bill 

"Displacing  agency"  includes  Federal  and 
State  agencies  with  the  power  of  eminent 
domain.  The  definition  also  covers  projects 
advanced  by  private  parties  without  the 
power  of  eminent  domain  if  the  project  is 
undertaken  pursuant  to  a  Federal  or  Feder- 
ally-assisted program  or  project  and  results 
in  a  person's  permanent  displacement. 

Senate  amendment 

Same  effect  as  House  provision  with  sty- 
listic differences. 

Conference  substitute 
Same  as  House  provision. 

LEAD  AGENCY 

402(eJ 
House  bill 

The  Department  of  Transportation  is  the 
agency  designated  to  promulgate  uniform 
rules  implementing  the  Act  that  every  Fed- 
eral agency  must  follow. 

Senate  amendment 

The  lead  agency  would  be  designated  by 
the  President. 

Conference  substitute 

Same  as  the  House  provision. 

APPRAISAL 

402(eJ 
House  irill 

"Appraisal"  is  defined  to  mean  a  written 
statement  independently  and  impartially 
prepared  by  a  qualified  appraiser  setting 
forth  an  opinion  of  value  of  an  adequately 
described  property  as  to  a  certain  date,  sup- 
ported by  relevant  market  iiLformation. 

Senate  amendment 

Same  as  House  bill. 

Conference  substitute 

Same  as  House  bill  and  Senate  amend- 
ment. 

BUSINESS 
101(7)(D) 
House  bill 

Corrects  a  technical  oversight  to  Insure 
that  all  displaced  businesses,  to  include  out- 
door advertising  displays,  may  receive  the 
additional  moving  or  relocation  benefits  au- 
thorized by  this  bill  under  section  202  of  the 
Act. 

Senate  amendment 

No  comparable  provision. 
Conference  substitute 

House  bill. 
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UUIlflCATIOIf 


Howe  MS 

AUowi  headi  of  Federal  acencies  to  dis- 
ctaane  tlieir  reaponalbiUUea  tinder  the  Act 
by  aeoei>ttiic  a  oertlflcatlon  from  a  state 
agency  tbat  it  wOl  perform  auch  responsibU- 
itta  in  aecordanoe  with  State  laws,  regula- 
tiofw.  dliectlvea  and  atandards  which  will  ac- 
fWMpHrti  the  pozpoae  and  effect  of  the  Act 
and  regulatlonB  ianied  thereunder.  Prior  to 
aeoeptinc  a  certification,  the  Federal  agency 
moat  provide  interested  parties  with  an  op- 
portunity for  puUic  review  and  comment 
and  oonsult  with  interested  local  govem- 
menta.  Further,  the  head  of  the  lead 
agency,  in  coordination  with  the  other  Fed- 
eral agencies  whose  programs  are  subject  to 
the  Act.  ia  required  to  monitor  and  review 
the  enforcement  and  compliance  cf  tns 
state  agency  certification  accepted  under 
this  section  and  to  report  to  Congress  there- 
on on  a  biennial  basis. 

Paragraph  (4)  authorises  the  Federal 
ageney  to  wltluinw  Its  approval  of  the  state 
certification,  in  whole  or  in  part.  If  the  state 
agency  fails  to  comply  with  its  certification 
or  state  law. 
SenaU  amendment 

Wrntifcr  to  the  House  provision,  except  the 
Senate  amendment  contains  (1)  two  certifi- 
cation provisiona— one  for  relocation  re- 
quirements, snother  for  property  acquisi- 
tion requirements;  (2)  a  provision  to  require 
certification  of  state  laws  only  that  will 
achieve  the  policies  and  objectives  of  the 
Act  and  the  purpose  and  effect  of  certain 
provisions;  and  (3)  a  provision  limiting  Fed 
eral  sanctions  to  total  withdrawal  of  a  cer- 
tificate for  a  state's  failtire  to  comply  with 
its  oertlflcatlon  or  state  law. 
Conference  tubttitute 

Reflects  a  compromise  between  the  House 
and  Senate  provisions.  Adopts  the  technical 
approach  of  the  House  with  respect  to  in- 
cluding one  certification  provision  applying 
to  the  entire  Act,  instead  of  the  Senate's  ap- 
IHoach  of  having  separate  provision  cover- 
ing the  first  two  titles  and  title  III.  Requires 
that  state  laws  achieve  the  purpose  and 
effect  of  the  Act,  particularly  with  respect 
to  the  definition  of  a  displaced  person,  the 
categories  of  assistance  required,  and  the 
levels  of  assistance  provided  to  such  persons 
in  such  categories.  Adopts  the  House  provi- 
sion permitting  the  head  of  a  Federal 
agency  to  withdraw  a  certification  In  whole 
or  in  part  for  a  state's  failure  to  comply 
with  Its  certification  or  state  law. 

miDniGS  AND  FOLICT 

Houaebm 

Provisions  of  existing  law  which  establish 
the  Act's  policy  to  provide  for  fair  and  equi- 
table treatment  for  persons  displaced  as  a 
result  of  Federal  or  Federally-assisted  pro- 
grams or  projects  so  that  they  don't  suffer 
disproportionate  injuries  or  hardship  is  re- 
tained easentially  unchanged.  The  bill  adds 
a  subsection  of  congressional  findings  de- 
claring that  displacement  can  be  caused  by 
a  number  of  activities,  including  rehabilita- 
tion, demolition,  code  enforcement  as  well 
as  acquisition:  that  relocation  policies  must 
aaiare  fair,  uniform  and  equitable  treat- 
ment by  Federal,  state  and  local  agencies  of 
^  affected  perKtns  and  asstire  equal  treat- 
ment of  persons  in  essentially  similar  cir- 
cumstances; and  that  minimizing  the  ad- 
vene impact  displacements  have  on  busi- 
nesses Is  essential  to  maintaining  the  social 
and  economic  well-being  of  communities. 
The  bill  includes  additional  policy  state- 
ments promoting  minimization   of   waste. 


fraud  and  mismanagement  and  a  reduction 
in  unnecessary  administrative  costs  borne 
by  Aates  and  state  agencies.  Also,  the  bill 
intends  that  activities  under  the  Act  to  im- 
prove the  conditions  of  the  poor  be  coordi- 
natad  with  existing  housing  programs. 
Senate  amendment 

Similar  to  the  House  bill. 
Conference  substitute 

Svne  as  the  House  bill  with  the  addition 
of  a  new  provision  specifically  requiring 
that  the  Act  be  administered  In  a  manner 
con^stent  with  fair  housing  requirements 
and  applicable  civil  rights  laws.  The  Confer- 
ees want  to  stress,  however,  that  this  provi- 
sion should  not  be  interpreted  as  a  require- 
ment that  an  agency  provide  a  person  a 
larger  payment  than  is  necessary  to  enable 
relocation  to  a  comparable  replacement 
dwelling. 

MOVING  Ain>  RELATED  EXIOENSES 

House  tnll 

The  House  bill  makes  four  changes  in  sec- 
tion 202.  First,  the  bill  adds  a  new  provision 
to  provide  additional  compensation  for  rea- 
sonirt)le  ext>enses,  up  to  $10,000,  necessary 
to  reestablish  a  farm  operation,  non-profit 
organization  or  smaU  business  at  its  new 
site. 

Second,  the  bill  eliminates  the  specific 
fixed  moving  costs  schedule  for  tenants  and 
homeowners  (up  to  $300  moving  cost,  $200 
dislocation  allowance  to  cover  incidental 
moving  expenses)  which  could  be  chosen  in 
lieu  of  actual  documented  moving  expenses, 
and  substitutes  an  unspecified  moving  ex- 
t>er.4e  and  dislocation  allowance  to  be  deter- 
mined according  to  a  schedule  established 
by  the  lead  agency. 

Third,  the  bill  raises  the  $10,000  ceUing  in 
existing  law  on  the  amount  a  displaced  busi- 
ness, non-profit  organization  or  farm  oper- 
ation may  receive  In  lieu  of  itemized  ex- 
penses for  moving  and  other  expenses 
(property  loss  and  searching  expenses)  to 
$20,000,  and  the  minimum  amount  is  low- 
ered from  $2,500  to  $1,000. 

Pteially.  the  bill  deletes  the  requirement 
that  the  amount  paid  in  lieu  of  itemized  ex- 
penses under  this  section  must  be  equal  to 
the  average  annual  net  earning  of  a  busi- 
ness or  farm  oiieration  in  favor  of  criteria  to 
be  established  in  lead  agency  regulations 
subject  to  the  same  limits.  Also  eliminated 
is  tbe  prohibition  against  pajmient  if  reloca- 
tion can  occur  without  loss  of  patronage  or 
If  they  are  part  of  an  enterprise  having  at 
leaat  one  other  business  establishment  not 
being  acquired. 
Senate  amendment 

Same  as  the  House  bill,  except  farm  oper- 
ations are  excluded  from  the  new  $10,000  re- 
location benefit  under  subsection  (a),  and 
persons  whose  sole  business  is  renting  dis- 
placement property  to  others  would  not 
qualify  for  a  payment  under  subsection  (c). 
In  addition,  the  Senate  amendment  author- 
izes the  head  of  a  displacing  agency,  under 
certain  conditions,  to  provide  a  payment  to 
a  utility  whose  transmission  lines  are  dis- 
placed from  property  under  the  ownership 
or  oontrol  of  a  public  agency. 
Conference  substitute 

TTie  Conference  sut>8titute  adopts  the 
House  biU  and  the  Senate  amendment  with 
respect  to  identical  provisions,  the  House 
provision  that  includes  farm  operations 
under  the  new  $10,000  relocation  tienefit,  a 
modified  Senate  provision  denying  eligibil- 
ity to  a  person  whose  sole  business  at  the 
displacement  dwelling  is  the  rental  of  the 
pr(s>erty  to  others,  and  a  modified  Senate 


provision  authorizing  payments  to  utilities 
displaced  from  public  property. 

Section  202(d)  resolves  House  concerns 
with  the  utility  relocation  language  of  S. 
387,  which  it  was  feared  would  produce  non- 
uniform and  potentially  excessive  relocation 
paymenta  S.  387  would  have  permitted 
state  law  or  contracts  to  determine  the 
amount  at  such  substitute  payments  in  the 
majority  of  cases.  In  contrast,  the  Confer- 
ence language  gives  discretion  to  the  agency 
head,  acting  under  uniform  regulations.  The 
managers  expressly  intend  that  the  adopted 
language  not  be  construed  to  supersede  23 
UJS.C.  12$  or  any  other  Federal  law. 

The  managers  recognize  that  the  Federal 
Highway  Administration's  long  term  experi- 
ence under  23  U.S.C.  123  has  resulted  in  the 
development  of  utility  reimbursement  prac- 
tices and  procedures  which  are  considered 
to  result  In  reasonable  and  fair  payment  for 
utUlty  relocation  costs.  It  is  envisioned  that 
these  sound  business  practices  wUl  be  uti- 
lized by  ttie  lead  agency  in  developing  regu- 
lations under  this  section  and  wUl  be  used  as 
a  guide  la  establishing  eligible  costs,  credits, 
payment  standards,  and  liabilities  of  the 
parties  uader  this  section. 

The  managers  intend  the  term  "extraordi- 
nary relocation  costs"  to  distinguish  finan- 
cial responsibility  for  the  non-routine  dis- 
placements caused  by  Federally-assisted 
programa  or  projects  from  the  traditional 
obllgatioik  of  the  utility  to  pay  the  reason- 
ably predictable  local  expenses  of  its  occu- 
pancy of  rights-of-way.  The  disruptions  pro- 
duced by  the  typical  Federally-assisted  pro- 
gram arc  massive  and  unexpected  when 
compared  with  utility  relocations  to  accom- 
modate re-routing  or  widening  of  streets  or 
other  sudh  reciuring  local  events. 

The  result  is  that  utilities  would  continue 
to  pay  those  ordinary  relocation  costs 
within  tlieir  reasonable  contemplation  as  oc- 
cupants of  local  right-of-way  while  being  re- 
imbursed, at  the  discretion  of  the  displacing 
agency,  for  extraordinary  expenses  incurred 
in  mailing  way  for  Federally-assisted  pro- 
grams. The  managers  believe,  however,  that 
relocation  costs  for  such  programs  should 
not  be  deemed  extraordinary  if  reimburse- 
ment of  them  is  expressly  forbidden  by 
State  statute  or  if  the  parties  explicitly  and 
Icnowingly  have  agreed  by  contract  that  the 
utility  wUl  bear  those  costs  itself.  Of  course, 
a  state's  costs  would  not  come  under  consid- 
eration unless  incurred  in  accordance  with 
state  law. 

Under  section  202(d)(1)(B),  a  precondition 
to  eligibility  for  reimbursement  is  that  the 
utility  have  a  "franchise  or  similar  agree- 
ment" covering  its  use  of  the  public  proper- 
ty, easement  or  right-of-way  from  which  it 
is  being  displaced.  The  managers  do  not 
intend  to  exclude  utilities  operating  in 
states,  such  as  California,  that  provide  by 
statute  What  amounts  to  a  master  franchise 
for  certain  types  of  utilities. 

Where  a  utility  facility  as  described  by 
this  section  is  located  on  other  than  public 
right-of-way  and  qualifies  as  a  "displaced 
person,"  it  is  envisioned  that  the  utility  re- 
location payment  procedures  established  by 
the  lead  agency  would  be  similar  to  those  es- 
tablished under  this  section. 

replacekemt  housing  for  homeowners 
House  bUl 

Raises  the  ceiling  of  relocation  payments 
for  comparable  replacement  housing  from 
$15,000  to  $22,500  and  changes  the  formula 
to  be  used  to  compute  the  mortgage  interest 
differential  payment.  The  provision  would 
also  require  that  the  displaced  person  pur- 


chase and  occupy  a  new  dwelling  within  one 
year  after  final  payment  for  the  acquired 
dwelling  or  the  date  on  which  he  was  pro- 
vided referrals  to  replacement  housing, 
whichever  is  later. 

Senate  amendment 

Same  as  the  House  bill,  except  the  dis- 
placed person  would  be  entitled  to  a  pay- 
ment for  a  "suitable  replacement  dwelling." 

Conference  substitute 
House  bill  with  a  technical  correction. 
replacement  housing  for  tenat^tts  and 

CERTAIN  OTHERS 

House  biU 

Increases  the  current  $4,000  payment  ceil- 
ing to  $8,000  for  comparable  rental  units 
and  maintains  the  period  of  rental  subsidy 
at  four  years.  In  addition,  the  bill  explicitly 
requires  that  a  payment  to  a  low-income  dis- 
placed person  take  into  account  that  per- 
son's income.  Further,  the  displacing  agency 
may  make  a  rental  subsidy  available  in 
monthly  installment  payments.  Finally,  the 
bill  eliminates  the  requirements  to  match 
any  amount  of  rental  subsidy  over  $2,000 
applied  to  a  downpayment  on  a  replacement 
dwelling  and  restricts  the  amount  of  the 
payment  to  what  an  owner  occupant  could 
have  received  if  he  had  qualified  as  a  dis- 
placed homeowner  under  section  203. 

Senate  amendment 

Same  as  the  House  bUl,  except  it  increases 
the  current  $4,000  payment  ceUing  to  $4,500 
for  displaced  persons  whose  incomes  are 
alx>ve  50  percent  of  the  median  income  for 
the  area,  eliminates  the  ceiling  for  displaced 
persons  whose  incomes  fall  l>elow  this  stand- 
ard, but  reduce  the  period  of  rental  subsidy 
from  four  years  to  three  years.  (Also,  see 
Senate  amendment  under  "payments  under 

OTHER  LAWS".) 

Conference  substitute 

With  respect  to  identical  provisions, 
adopts  the  House  bill  and  the  Senate 
amendment  with  a  technical  change.  The 
substitute  compromise  increases  the  pay- 
ment ceiling  from  $4,000  to  $5,250  but  re- 
duces the  period  of  rental  subsidy  from  4  to 
3Vi  years. 

RELOCATION  PLANNING,  ASSISTANCE 
COORDINATION  AND  ADVISORY  SERVICES 

House  biU 

Requires  the  displacing  agency  to  prepare 
a  relocation  analysis  at  an  early  stage  in  the 
planning  of  a  program  or  project  in  order  to 
recognize  and  resolve  problems  associated 
with  displacement.  The  relocation  plan 
should  be  designed  to  minimize  the  adverse 
impacts  on  displaced  persons  as  well  as  to 
expedite  program  or  project  advancement 
and  completion. 

Existing  law  is  amended  to  Include  farm 
operations  among  the  businesses  for  which 
information  on  alternative  locations  must 
be  provided:  to  require  that  an  agency  pro- 
vide a  displaced  person  with  a  reasonable 
opportimity  to  relocate  to  a  comparable  re- 
placement dwelling  except  in  the  case  of  a 
disaster  or  emergency;  and  to  provide  tech- 
nical assistance  to  persons  appljring  for  as- 
sistance under  other  Federal  or  state  pro- 
grams. 

Subsection  (e)  would  require  that  when 
two  or  more  Federal  agencies  are  providing 
assistance  to  a  geographically  or  functional- 
ly related  activity,  the  agencies  agree  on  a 
cognizant  agency  whose  procedures  will 
apply  to  such  activities.  If  the  agencies 
cannot  agree,  then  the  lead  agency  shall 
designate  a  cognizant  agency. 


Subsection  (f)  authorizes  advisory  services 
for  re-renters  excluded  from  the  definition 
of  a  "displaced  person"  under  section  101(6). 
Senate  amendment 

Contains  provisions  similar  or  identical  to 
the  House  bUl,  except  it  contains  no  provi- 
sion comparable  to  the  House  relocation 
plaiming  provision  or  the  provision  author- 
izing advisory  services  for  re-renters  ex- 
cluded from  the  definition  of  a  "displaced 
person."  The  Senate  amendment  also  con- 
tains provisions  requiring  the  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  to  assign 
high  priority  for  assistance  to  displaced  per- 
sons who  receive  public  housing  assistance 
instead  of  a  cash  payment  under  the  Act. 
Conference  substitute 

Same  as  the  House  bill  and  the  Senate 
amendment  with  respect  to  identical  provi- 
sions; same  as  the  House  bill  with  respect  to 
other  provisions,  except  for  a  modified  relo- 
cation planning  provision  which  requires 
that  programs  or  projects  be  planned  in  a 
manner  that  recognizes  relocation  problems 
at  an  early  stage  in  the  planning  of  those 
programs  or  projects  and  provides  for  their 
resolution  so  that  adverse  impacts  on  dis- 
placed persons  are  minimized  and  the  pro- 
grams or  projects  are  expedited. 

LAST  RESORT  HOUSING 

House  bill 

The  bill  amends  206(a)  to  require  that  the 
lead  agency  shall  promulgate  a  regulation 
to  the  effect  that  this  section  may  not  be 
used  to  exceed  the  new  payment  ceilings 
under  sections  203  and  204,  except  on  a 
case-by-case  basis,  for  good  cause. 

The  bill  retains  essentially  unchanged  the 
assurance  that  a  person  shall  not  be  re- 
quired to  move  from  his  dwelling  unless 
comparable  replacement  housing  is  avail- 
able to  that  person. 
Senate  amendment 

Similar  to  the  House  bill,  except  that  it 
does  not  retain  assurances  in  existing  law 
that  a  pierson  should  not  be  required  to 
move  from  his  dwelling  unless  comparable 
replacement  housing  is  available.  In  addi- 
tion, the  Senate  amendment  would  allow  a 
displacing  agency  to  satisfy  the  requirement 
to  provide  replacement  housing  under  this 
section  by  making  available  other  assistance 
such  as  a  Section  8  housing  certificate. 
Conference  substitute 

Same  as  the  House  bill. 

ASSURANCES 

House  bill 

Section  210  of  existing  law,  which  prohib- 
its Federal  payments  for  a  project  unless 
the  recipient  provides  adequate  assurances 
of  compliance  with  the  Act.  is  amended  to 
conform  to  the  use  of  the  newly  defined 
term  "displacing  agency." 
Senate  amendment 

Repeals  section  210  and  substitutes  certifi- 
cation language  (see  certification). 
Conference  sultstitute 

Same  as  the  House  bill. 

FEDERAL  SHARE  OF  COSTS 

House  bill 

Section  211(a)  is  amended  to  delete  out- 
dated language  establishing  coverage  under 
the  Act  for  projects  undertaken  before  July 
1972.  "State  Agency"  is  amended  to  read 
"displacing  agency"  to  conform  with  the 
amendment  made  under  101(11). 

Section  211(b)  is  an  amendment  to  expand 
the  present  prohibition  on  duplication  of 
compensation  occurring  when  a  displaced 


person  receives  payments  under  state  law 
which  serve  essentially  the  same  purpose  as 
those  provided  under  the  Act. 

Senate  amendment 

Same  effect  as  the  House  provision  with 
stylistic  differences. 

Conference  substitute 

House  provision  with  one  technical 
change  and  one  substantive  change. 

The  Conferees  extended  the  coverage  of 
the  duplication  provision  to  Federal  pay- 
ments since  payments  under  other  Federal 
programs  also  may  duplicate  payments 
under  the  Uniform  Act.  For  example,  under 
the  Department  of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices' block  grant  for  low-Income  energy  as- 
sistance, a  payment  could  be  made  for  in- 
creased utility  costs  at  a  replacement  dwell- 
ing. Those  same  Increased  utility  costs, 
under  certain  circumstances,  could  be  com- 
[>ensated  as  a  part  of  a  replacement  housing 
payment  under  the  Uniform  Act.  If  both 
payments  were  made  without  adjustment 
the  government  would  pay  twice  for  the 
same  increase  in  utility  costs.  This  would 
provide  the  displaced  person  with  a  windfall 
not  intended  by  the  Conference  agreement. 

The  Federal  Emergency  Management 
Agency's  Plood  Insurance  program  provides 
another  example.  If  flood  damage  and  dis- 
placement occurred  at  a  site,  duplicate  Fed- 
eral payments  might  result  as  follows:  A 
major  flood  severely  damages  numerous 
homes  in  a  small  community.  It  is  deter- 
mined that  rebuilding  many  of  these  homes 
is  impractical  and  uneconomic  and  that  ac- 
quisition of  the  homes  and  permanent  relo- 
cation of  their  residents  is  necessary.  For  a 
variety  of  reasons,  including  the  fact  that 
many  affected  homeowners  have  no  flood 
insurance.  FEMA  has  adopted  a  policy  for 
this  project  of  valuating  the  flood  damaged 
homes  at  their  pre-flood  fair  market  value. 

A  typical  house  with  a  pre-flood  value  of 
$50,000  suffers  $25,000  in  damage.  However, 
this  homeowner  has  FEMA  flood  insurance. 
He  applies  to  FEMA  and  collects  $25,000  as 
a  flood  Insurance  payment.  FEMA  then  ac- 
quires his  house  for  $50,000  and  relocates 
him.  He  has  now  received  $75,000  plus 
moving  and  relocation  benefits  from  the 
government  for  a  house  where  fair  market 
value  before  the  flood  was  $50,000.  a  $25,000 
overpayment.  In  such  a  situation,  the  Con- 
ferees believe  the  $50,000  acquisition  pay- 
ment duplicates  the  flood  insurance  pay- 
ment in  the  amount  of  $25,000  and  that 
only  $25,000  should  be  paid  under  the  Uni- 
form Act  for  acquisition. 

DUTIES  OF  LEAD  AGENCY 

House  bill 

Requires  the  lead  agency  to:  1)  issue  uni- 
form, government-wide  regulations  for  use 
by  all  Federal  agencies  in  administering  the 
Act;  2)  coordinate,  with  the  assistance  of 
other  Federal  agencies,  relocation  activities 
under  Title  II  of  the  Act  with  Federal  and 
Federally-assisted  housing  programs:  3) 
monitor.  In  coordination  with  other  Federal 
agencies,  the  implementation  and  enforce- 
ment of  the  Act.  and  repwrt  to  Congress  on 
any  major  issues  or  problems  associated 
with  the  Act:  and  4)  perform  other  duties 
that  pertain  to  the  purposes  of  the  Act. 

The  bill  retains  with  some  modification  a 
feature  of  existing  law  authorizing  an  ap- 
peals procedure  for  a  person  aggrieved  by  a 
determination  as  to  his  eligibility,  the 
amount  of  a  payment,  or  other  factors 
under  this  Act. 
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SenmtM  amendment 

StauDar  to  tbe  House  blU,  except  for  the 
foUowliic:  1)  the  President  would  designate 
the  lead  acency:  2)  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority  would  not  have  to  follow  lead 
agency  rules  pramulcated  to  carry  out  prop- 
erty aoquisttion  requirements  of  Title  m  of 
the  Act;  and  3)  the  amendment  repeals  pro- 
visions of  »»<«tiny  uw  authorising  the  pro- 
mulgation of  regulations  to  assure  (i)  fair, 
reasonable  and  uniform  payments  and  as- 
sistaace.  (11)  prompt  payments,  and,  in  hard- 
ship cases,  advance  payments,  and  (Hi)  the 
establishment  of  an  appeals  procedure  for 
persons  aggrieved  by  a  determination  under 
the  Act 
Con/trence  tvb*tituU 

House  provision  with  a  technical  change 
and  the  Senate  provision  on  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority. 

Famams  uhdkr  othkr  laws 
HomeeWa 

Provides  that  a  relocation  payment  re- 
ceived under  this  Act  shall  count  in  deter- 
mining a  person's  eligibility  under  any  P'ed- 
eral  law  providing  low-income  housing  as- 
sistance. 
5enate  amendment 

Any  person  eligible  for  a  relocation  pay- 
ment under  section  204  may  elect  to  receive 
in  lieu  thereof  low-income  housing  assist- 
ance if  such  person  is  otherwise  eligible  for 
such  assistance.  FaQure  to  accept  low- 
income  housing  assistance  would  be  consid- 
ered when  evaluating  the  person's  eligibility 
for  low-income  housing  assistance  during 
the  three  years  following  acceptance  of  a  re- 
location payment. 
Conference  nbtatute 

House  provision. 

TSAiram  OF  SUBFLUS  PR0PERT7 

HoutelMl 

Provides  that  the  amount  to  be  paid  to 
08A  by  a  state  after  it  disposes  of  surplus 
property  transferred  to  the  state  by  the 
Federal  Oovemment  for  tbe  purpose  of  pro- 
viding replacement  housing  required  by  this 
Title  will  reflect  only  the  net  amounts  re- 
ceived for  such  property,  rather  than  all 
amounts  as  is  currently  the  case. 
Senate  amendment 

Same  as  House  bill. 
C^toii/erence  tvbttitute 

Same  as  House  bill  and  Senate  amend- 
ment. 


House  MO 

Sections  214.  217,  and  219  of  the  Act  are 
repealed. 
Senate  amendment 

SecUons  214.  215.  217.  and  219  of  the  Act 
are  repealed. 
Conferenee  tubttitute 

House  provision  is  adopted.  Retains  au- 
thority for  a  Federal  agency  to  make  loans 
to  non-profit  organizations  for  planning  re- 
location awrtstanre  activities. 

aSAL  FSOFKaTT  ACQUISTTIOM 

HmueWU 

Incorporates  a  new  provision  under  sec- 
tion 301(2)  requiring  the  head  of  the  lead 
agency  to  pr«»nulgate  procedures  under 
which  acquiring  agencies  may  forego  an  ap- 
praisal for  acquisition  or  the  donation  of 
low-value  property. 

Further  amends  section  301  to  define  an 
uneccxKHnic  remnant  of  property  as  one 
with  little  or  no  value  or  utility  to  the 


owner  which  is  left  after  the  partial  acquisi- 
tion of  his  property  for  a  Federal  or  Feder- 
ally-assisted project.  The  bUl  maintains  the 
requirement  that  the  head  of  the  agency 
offer  to  acquire  such  an  uneconomic  rem- 
nant so  that  the  owner  or  occupant  would 
be  eligible  for  the  full  benefits  under  the 
Act. 

Ad(k  a  new  paragraph  (10)  to  section  301, 
to  allow  donations  under  the  Act. 
Senate  amendment 

Similar  to  the  House  provision. 
CoTv/erence  sutatxtute 

House  provision. 

ASSURANCES 

Houat  bill 

Malies  a  conforming  amendment  to  sec- 
tion 305  substituting  the  terms  "acquiring 
agency"  for  the  term  "State  Agency".  An 
"acquiring  agency"  is  defined  as  an  agency 
with  state  eminent  domain  authority  and  a 
state  agency  or  person  who  does  not  have 
such  authority  to  the  extent  provided  by 
the  lead  agency  by  regulation. 
Senate  amendment 

Repeals  section  305  and  substitutes  certifi- 
cation language. 
Conference  substitute 

House  provision. 

EFFECTIVE  DATE 

Houst  bill 

Section  209  of  the  Act  regarding  the 
duties  of  the  lead  agency  takes  effect  on  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  and  the  re- 
mainder of  the  Act  takes  effect  24  months 
from  the  date  of  enactment. 
Senate  amendment 

Sindlar  to  the  House  bill,  except  the  certi- 
fication provision  may  take  effect  sooner 
than  24  months  from  the  date  of  enactment 
when  a  state  makes  provision  under  state 
law. 
Conference  substitute 

Similar  to  the  House  bill  and  Senate 
amendment,  except  that  all  provisions 
(other  than  section  209)  take  effect  as  pro- 
vided in  the  lead  agency  regulations,  but  no 
later  than  two  years  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

TiTtE  V— Highway  Revenue  Provisions 
A.  highway  excise  taxes 
1.  Extension  of  taxes 
Present  law 

Excise  taxes  are  imposed  on  gasoline  and 
special  motor  fuels  (9  cents  per  gallon), 
diesel  fuel  (15  cents  per  gallon),  trucks  and 
truck  trailers  (12  percent  of  retail  price), 
heavy  tires  (graduated  rates  for  highway 
tires  over  40  pounds),  and  heavy  vehicles 
(graduated  rates  for  highway  vehicles  over 
55,000  pounds  gross  vehicle  weight, 
"CJVW").  These  highway  excise  taxes  are 
scheduled  to  expire  after  September  30, 
1988. 

(Revenues    from    these    highway    excise 
taxes  are  transferred  to  the  Highway  Trust 
Fund,  as  indicated  in  B.,  below.) 
Houae  bill 

The  House  bill  extends  the  current  high- 
way excise  taxes  for  five  years,  through 
September  30, 1993. 
Senate  amendment 

The  Senate  amendment  extends  the  cur- 
rent highway  excise  taxes  for  four  years, 
through  September  30,  1992. 
Conjkrence  agreement 

The  conference  agreement  follows  the 
House  bUl 


2.  Sxtention  of  exemption* 
a.  Oeneral 
Present  lai9 

Exemptions  are  provided  from  the  high- 
way excise  taxes  for  articles  used  by  State 
and  local  governments  and  by  tax-exempt 
educational  organizations,  and  for  exported 
articles.  Also,  exemptions  are  provided  from 
the  fuels  taxes  for  fuels  used  on  a  farm  for 
farming  purposes,  for  off-highway  business 
use  (other  than  boating  and  non-commercial 
aviation  use,  which  are  subject  to  special 
trust  fund  taxes),  and  for  fuels  used  in  cer- 
tain intercity  buses.  These  exemptions  are 
scheduled  to  expire  after  September  30, 
1988  (when  the  taxes  expire). 

There  is  also  a  partial  exemption  (4  cents 
per  gallon)  for  fuels  used  by  qualified  taxi- 
cabs,  whicti  expires  after  September  30, 
1988. 

House  bill 

The  House  bill  extends  the  general  ex- 
emptions from  the  highway  excise  taxes  for 
five  years,  through  September  30,  1993.  The 
partial  exemption  for  taxicab  fuels  is  not 
extended. 

Senate  amtndment 

The  Senate  amendment  extends  the  gen- 
eral exemptions  from  the  highway  excise 
taxes  for  four  years,  through  September  30, 
1992.  The  partial  exemption  for  taxicab 
fuels  is  not  extended. 

CoTiference  agreement 

The  coofeence  agreement  follows  the 
House  bill. 

b.  Fuels  containing  alcohol 
Present  lav 

Motor  fuels  containing  at  least  10  percent 
alcohol  ("gasohol")  receive  a  6-cents-per- 
gaUon  exemption  from  the  9-cents-per- 
gaUon  taxes  on  gasoline  and  special  motor 
fuels  and  from  the  15-cents-per-gaUon  tax 
on  diesel  fuel.  These  exemptions  are  sched- 
uled to  expire  after  December  31,  1992. 

House  bill 

The  House  bill  extends  the  gasohol  ex- 
emptions through  September  30, 1993. 

Senate  amendment 

The  Senate  amendment  retains  the 
present-law  fuels  tax  exemptions  for  gaso- 
hol fuels  through  December  31,  1992. 

CoTtJerence  agreement 

The  conference  agreement  follows  the 
House  bill. 

3.  Application  of  retail  truck  excise  tax  to 
leased  trucks  and  trailers 

Present  lav 

The  12-percent  retail  excise  tax  applies  to 
truclcs  with  gross  vehicle  weight  (GVW) 
over  33,004  pounds  and  to  truck  trailers  over 
26,000  pounds.  GVW  generally  is  the  maxi- 
mum loadM  weight  at  which  the  taxable  ve- 
hicle is  capable  of  operating. 

The  excise  tax  on  trucks  and  trailers  was 
changed  Irom  a  manufacturers  tax  to  a 
retail  tax  <12  percent)  on  April  1,  1983.  In 
April  1988,  Treasury  adopted  tiemporary 
regulations  providing,  in  the  case  of  certain 
long-term  leases,  that  the  tax  was  to  be  im- 
posed at  (ftie  time  the  initial  lease  was  en- 
tered into  <i.e.,  the  lease  was  to  be  treated  as 
the  first  rttail  sale). 

In  September  1985,  Treasury  amended  its 
regulatioiK  to  provide  that,  in  the  case  of 
leased  veMcles,  the  tax  would  be  imposed  on 
the  earlier  sale  by  the  mantifacturer  to  the 
lessor  (Treas.  Reg.  sec.  145.4052-l(aKl)). 


HovaebiU 

Heavy  vehicles  sold  to  lessors  to  be  leased 
for  a  period  of  one  year  or  more  generally 
are  treated  as  though  sold  to  retail  dealers, 
with  tax  lieing  imposed  when  the  initial 
lease  is  entered  into.  In  the  case  of  long- 
term  leases,  the  tax  is  determined  under  a 
special  presumptive  retail  sales  price  rule 
provided  in  the  House  bill. 

If  tax  is  imposed  on  the  sale  to  the  lessor, 
and  the  vehicle  is  later  leased  (pursuant  to  a 
long-term  lease)  or  sold  within  one  year  of 
the  sale  to  the  lessor,  a  "backup"  tax  is  im- 
posed at  the  regular  12-percent  rate. 

The  provision  is  effective  on  the  date  of 
enactment. 
Senate  amendment 

No  provision. 
Conference  agreement 

The  conference  agreement  follows  the 
House  bill  with  several  modifications  and 
clarifications. 

Extension  of  presumptive  retail  sales  price 
rule  to  all  sales  on  which  manufactur- 
ers collect  tax 

The  conference  agreement  extends  the 
special  presumptive  retail  sales  price  rule 
provided  under  the  House  bill  for  sales  to 
long-term  lessors  to  all  sales  on  which  man- 
ufacturers or  importers  collect  the  truck 
and  trailer  retail  excise  tax.  Thus,  unless 
the  purchaser  of  the  taxable  vehicle  certi- 
fies (in  a  manner  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
tary) that  the  purchase  vehicle  is  to  be 
resold  or  leased  pursuant  to  a  long-term 
lease,  manufacturers  and  importers  wUl  be 
required  to  collect  tax  determined  by  apply- 
ing the  12-percent  rate  to  a  presumptive 
retail  sales  price,  rather  than  to  their  actual 
price.  Similarly,  the  special  presumptive 
retail  sales  price  rule  will  apply  to  all  vehi- 
cles leased  directly  by  truck  and  trailer 
manufacturers  or  importers. 

As  part  of  this  extension,  the  special  back 
up  tax  contained  in  the  House  bill  is  deleted 
since  there  is  no  potential  for  payment  of 
tax  on  a  lower  tax  base  through  leases  or 
direct  transactions  with  manufacturers  or 
importers  of  taxable  vehicles. 

Clarifications  of  presumptive  retail  sales 
price  rule 

The  House  bill  provides  that  Treasury  is 
to  establish  a  presumptive  mark-up  which  is 
then  to  be  applied  to  the  taxable  price  of  a 
vehicle.  This  presumptive  mark-up  is  to  re- 
flect the  mark-up  for  articles  "of  the  type 
involved."  The  conferees  recognize  that  dif- 
ferent articles  customarily  may  involve  dif- 
ferent profit  margins.  For  example,  a  fuel 
tanker  trailer  may  produce  a  higher  profit 
margin  than  a  box-trailer  for  handling 
other  types  of  freight.  The  conferees  intend 
that,  in  establishing  presumptive  mark-ups. 
Treasury  examine  the  appropriateness  of 
establishing  different  rates  to  reflect  actual 
profit  margins  for  different  categories  of 
taxable  vehicles  rather  than.  e.g..  establish- 
ing a  single  presumptive  mark-up  for  all 
taxable  trailers. 

As  provided  in  the  House  bill,  the  pre- 
sumptive retail  sales  price  rule  is  not  to 
apply  in  situations  identified  in  Treasury 
Deprtment  regulations  where  such  a  pre- 
sumptive price  is  unnecessary  to  carry  out 
the  purpose  of  imposing  tax  based  upon  a 
retail,  as  opposed  to  wholesale  or  otherwise 
discounted,  price.  The  conferees  understand 
that  certain  sales  of  taxable  vehicles  are  ac- 
complished through  the  use  of  finance 
leases  which  reflect  true  retail  sales  prices. 
For  example,  a  retail  dealer  may  sell  a  tax- 
able vehicle  to  a  financing  company  who 


then  leases  the  vehicle  to  the  dealer,  with 
the  dealer  entering  into  another  lease  with 
the  ultimate  user  of  the  vehicle.  The  confer- 
ees do  not  intend  that  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment apply  the  new  presumptive  retail  sales 
price  rule  to  such  transactions  if  the  lessor/ 
seller  establishes  that  the  price  to  the  ulti- 
mate user  of  the  vehicle  represents  an 
arm's-length  retail  sales  price. 

The  conferees  further  are  aware  that  the 
retail  excise  tax  on  truclis  and  trailers  does 
not  apply  to  the  cost  of  tires  (not  including 
a  rim  or  base)  sold  as  part  of  a  taxable  vehi- 
cle. A  separate  excise  tax  is  imposed  on  tires 
for  heavy  vehicles.  The  conference  agree- 
ment, by  adopting  the  definition  of  price 
contained  in  the  present  excise  tax  rules, 
continues  the  exclusion  from  the  tax  base  of 
costs  attributable  to  tires  subject  to  that 
separate  tax. 

Clarification  of  six-month  anti-avoidance 
rule 

Present  law  includes  a  special  rule  under 
which  tax  is  imposed  on  parts  and  accesso- 
ries, other  than  replacements,  installed  on  a 
taxable  vehicle  not  later  than  six  months 
after  a  vehicle  is  first  placed  in  service.  The 
conferees  wish  to  emphasize  that,  as  under 
present  law,  when  tax  is  collected  by  a  man- 
ufacturer or  importer  and  the  taxable  vehi- 
cle subsequently  is  leased  or  re-sold,  the  six- 
month  period  ends  on  the  date  six  months 
after  the  property  is  placed  in  service  by  a 
lessee  or  purchaser.  AU  improvements  prior 
to  that  date  are  taken  into  account  for  pur- 
poses of  applying  the  tax. 

No  inference  for  other  purposes 

The  conference  agreement  provides  that  a 
sale  is  taxable  as  a  first  retail  sale  only  if  it 
is  neither  (1)  for  resale  nor  (2)  for  leasing 
pursuant  to  a  long-term  lease.  The  confer- 
ees, in  amending  the  definition  of  first  retail 
sale,  do  not  Intend  any  Inference  for  pur- 
poses other  than  the  retail  truck  and  trailer 
excise  tax  (e.g.,  depreciation  or  various 
State  law  rules)  as  to  the  appropriate  treat- 
ment of  such  long-term  leases. 

Effective  date 

The  conference  agreement  provides  that 
these  amendments  to  the  retail  excise  tax 
on  trucks  and  trailers  are  effective  on  the 
first  day  of  the  first  calendar  quarter  begin- 
ning more  than  90  days  after  enactment. 

4.  Application  of  heavy  vehicle  use  tax  to 
foreign  truck  operators 

Present  law 

An  annual  use  tax  applies  to  highway 
motor  vehicles  having  a  gross  vehicle  weight 
(GVW)  of  more  than  55,000  pounds,  and 
using  the  public  roads  for  5.000  miles  or 
more  during  a  taxable  period  (July  1-June 
30).  For  vehicles  55,000-75,000  pounds 
GVW,  the  tax  is  $100  per  year,  plus  $22  per 
1,000  pounds  over  55,000  poundi>:  the  tax  is 
$550  per  year  for  vehicles  over  75,000 
pounds. 

As  a  result  of  agreements  between  certain 
U.S.  States  and  Canadian  provinces,  most 
Canadian  trucks  are  not  required  to  register 
under  the  laws  of  U.S.  States.  Thus,  opera- 
tors of  these  trucks  are  not  liable  for  the 
use  tax.  Treasury  Regulations  (beginning 
July  1,  1985)  have  exempted  Canadian 
trucks  from  provinces  having  agreements 
providing  for  proportional  registration  of 
their  trucks  in  U.S.  States  from  the  use  tax 
(Treas.  Reg.  sec.  41-4481(a)(2)). 

The  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1984  requires  a 
Department  of  Transportation  study,  in 
consultation  with  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, to  determine  the  impact  of  the  use 


tax    on   trans-border   trucking   operations. 
The  report  is  due  by  October  1, 1987. 

Houae  bill 

No  provision. 
Senate  amendment 

Trucks  with  base  registration  in  Canada 
or  Mexico  are  to  be  subject  to  the  heavy  ve- 
hicle use  tax  in  the  same  manner  as  domes- 
tically based  trucks,  whether  or  not  the  for- 
eign trucks  are  required  to  be  registered  in  a 
U.S.  State.  If  proof  of  payment  of  the  use 
tax  is  not  made,  such  trucks  may  be  denied 
entry  into  the  U.S. 

This  provision  is  effective  on  July  1,  1987. 

Conference  agreement 

The  conference  agreement  follows  the 
Senate  amendment,  with  a  modification 
providing  that  tbe  rate  of  tax  imposed  on 
Canadian  and  Mexican  trucks  shall  be  75 
percent  of  the  rate  applicable  to  U.S.  trucks. 
The  conferees  are  aware  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  study  on  trans- 
border  trucking  operations  will  be  complet- 
ed in  the  near  future,  and  expect  that  Con- 
gress will  duly  consider  the  recommenda- 
tions in  that  study  when  it  becomes  a\'ail- 
able. 

5.  Determination  of  gross  vehicle  weight  of 
certain  trucks  and  trailers 

Present  law 

IRS  has  ruled  that  additions  by  retail 
dealers  of  readily  attachable  parts  (such  as 
tires  and  axles)  that  reduce  GVW  below  the 
taxable  weight  thresholds  (see  item  3, 
above)  are  ignored  in  determining  tax  liabil- 
ity for  such  vehicles  sold  after  September 
30.  1986  (Rev.  Rul.  85-196  and  Rev.  Rul.  86- 
43). 

House  bill 

Rev.  Rul.  85-196  and  86-43  are  not  to 
apply  in  determining  GVW  for  first  retail 
sales  of  trucks  and  trailers  acquired  in  in- 
ventory by  a  retail  dealer  before  January  1, 
1986,  continuously  held  in  such  dealer's  in- 
ventory through  September  30,  1986.  and 
sold  by  such  dealer  after  September  30. 
1986. 

The  provision  is  effective  on  the  date  of 
enactment. 

Senate  amendment 

No  provision. 

Conference  agreement 

The  conference  agreement  follows  the 
House  bill. 

B.  Highway  Trust  Fund 

1.  Transfer  of  Highway  Excise  Tax 
Revenues  to  the  Trust  Fund 

Present  law 

Revenues  equivalent  to  the  current  high- 
way excise  taxes  (see  A.I.,  above)  are  trans- 
ferred (appropriated)  to  the  Highway  Trust 
Fund  for  amounts  received  from  these  tsjces 
through  September  30.  1988.  (Amounts  re- 
ceived attributable  to  pre-October  1,  1988 
highway  excise  tax  liabilities  are  to  be 
transferred  to  the  Trust  Fund  through  June 
30,  1989.) 

House  biU 

The  House  bill  extends  the  transfer  of 
highway  excise  tax  revenues  to  the  High- 
way Trust  Fund  for  five  years. 

Senate  amendment 

The  Senate  amendment  extends  the 
transfer  of  highway  excise  tax  revenues  to 
the  Highway  Trust  Fund  for  four  years. 
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The  oonferenoe  agreement  follows  the 
House  bin. 

2.  Expenditures  From  the  Trust  Fund 
a.  Extension  of  expenditure  authority 
Pretentlaw 

Amounts  in  the  Hishw&y  Trust  Fund  are 
availatde.  as  provided  by  appropriation  Acts, 
for  iMMnf  expenditures  authorized  by  law 
throusb  September  30. 1988.  for  Federal-aid 
highway  programs  and  certain  mass  transit 
programs. 
Hou»ebm 

The   House   bill    extends    the    Highway 
Trust  Fund  expenditure  authority  for  five 
years  (through  September  30. 1993). 
Senate  amendment 

The  Senate  Extends  the  Highway  Trust 
Fund  expenditure  authority  for  four  years 
(through  September  30. 1992). 
Conference  offreement 

The  conference  agreement  updates  the 
Highway  Trust  Fund  expenditure  purposes 
to  reflect  the  1987  Act.  and  follows  the 
House  bilL 

b.  Authorized  expenditures 
PreseiUIato 

Expenditures  are  authorized  from  the 
Highway  Trust  P^ind  for  (1)  the  Federal-aid 
highway  programs  (from  the  Highway  Ac- 
count) under  the  Surface  Transportation 
Assistance  Act  of  1982  or  for  purposes  for 
which  expenditures  were  authorized  by  cer- 
tain prior  Acts  and  (2)  capital  expenditures 
(from  the  Mass  Transit  Account)  in  accord- 
ance with  section  21(aK2)  of  the  Urban 
Blass  Transportation  Act  of  1964. 

In  the  past,  amounts  authorized  to  be 
spent  for  billboard  removal  and  university 
tran^ortation  research  centers  have  been 
from  general  funds. 
House  biU 

The  House  biU  authorizes  expenditures 
from  the  Highway  Trust  P^md  to  include 
the  expenditure  purposes  under  the  1987 
Act  as  passed  by  the  House,  which  includes 
billboard  removal  costs  (costs  $5  million  per 
year)  and  certain  tmiversity  transportation 
research  centers  ($5  million  per  year  from 
the  Highway  Account  and  $5  million  per 
year  from  the  Mass  Transit  Account). 
Senate  amiendment 

The  Soiate  amendment  also  updates  the 
Highway  Trust  Fund  expenditure  purposes 
to  reflect  the  1987  Act  under  the  Senate 
amendment  (which  does  not  include  bUl- 
board  removal  or  transportation  research 
centers). 
Conjerenee  tttpeement 

The  conference  agreement  updates  the 
Highway  Trust  fund  expenditure  purposes 
to  reflect  the  1987  Act,  and  follows  the 
Senate  amendment  with  respect  to  billboard 
removal  and  the  House  bill  with  respect  to 
transportation  research  centers. 
For  consMermtlon  of  all  provisions  except 
TiUe  V  of  the  House  bill  and  TtUe  II  of  the 
Senate  amendment: 

James  J.  Howabo, 
Oixm  M.  Ahdersor. 

ROURT  A.ROK, 

JoHH  Paul 

Bud  Suusiut, 
As  exclusive  conferees  on  Title  V  of  the 
House  bill  and  Title  n  of  the  Senate  amend- 
ment: 

Dam  RosTKiiKowsKi, 

J.J.  PiCKLS, 


Ed  JSHKIHS. 

Frark  J.  GuARun. 
ROBKXT  T.  Matsui. 
Bkrtl  Akthovy.  Jr., 
RoHRix  G.  Plippo, 
JOHll  J.  Duhcah. 
Bill  Frkhzel, 
Dick  ScHxn.ZE. 
Wm.  Thomas, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

From  the  Committee  on  Elnvtronment  and 
Public   Works,   for  Title   I   of   the   Senate 
amendment  and  Title  I  of  H.R.  2,  and  for 
sec.  203,  55-mph  speed  limit;  sec.  202(aKl), 
bridge  replacement  and  reiiabilitation  pro- 
grams authorizations;  (a)(2),  elimination  of 
hazards  authorization;  (a)(S).  FHWA  high- 
way    safety     construction     authorization: 
(a)(6),  FHWA  highway  safety  research  and 
development  authorization:  sec.  202(d).  obli- 
gation celling  for  highway  safety  programs; 
sec.  207,  use  of  certain  reports  as  evidence; 
sec.  208,  emergency  call  boxes;  sec.  209.  rail- 
roa()-highway  crossings,  authorization;  and 
sec.  213,  railroad  highway  crossing  needs: 
d.p.  moyhihar, 
quxrtim  n.  burdick, 
George  Mitchell, 
JOHR  Breaux, 
Robert  T.  Stappord. 
Steve  Symms. 
JOHR  C^hafee, 
Prom  the  Committee  on  Finance,  for  Title 
II  of  the  Senate  amendment  and  Title  V  of 
H.R.  2.  extending  the  Highway  Trust  Fund: 
Llotd  Bertser, 

(Spark  M.  Matsuraga. 
D.P.  Motrihar, 
Bob  Dole, 

Bill  Roth, 
From  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing, 
and  Urban  Affairs,  for  provisions  dealing 
with  urban  mass  transportation  (including 
Title  rv  of  the  Senate  amendment,  the 
Urban  Mass  Transportation  Authorization 
Act  of  1987,  and  Title  III  of  H.R.  2): 

Bill  Proxmire, 

Alar  CTrarstor, 

DorRibgle. 

Alar  J.  Dixor, 

JoHR  Heirz, 

Alporse  D'Amato, 
Prom  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  Sci- 
ence, and  Transportation,  for  provisions 
dealing  with  highway  safety  (including  Title 
II  ol  H.R.  2,  except  for  sec.  202(a)(1),  bridge 
replacement  and  rehabilitation  programs 
authorizations,  (aK2)  elimination  of  hazards 
authorization,  (a)(5)  FHWA  highway  safety 
construction  authorization,  (a)(6)  FHWA 
highway  safety  research  and  development 
authorization;  sec.  207,  use  of  certain  re- 
ports as  evidence:  sec.  208,  emergency  call 
boxes;  sec.  209,  railroad-highway  crossings 
authorization;  and  sec.  213,  railroad-high- 
way crossing  needs): 

I  Fritz  Hollirgs, 

Albert  Gore,  Jr., 
Johr  C.  Darporth, 
From  the  Committee  on  Governmental  Af- 
fairs, for  provisions  dealing  with  the  Uni- 
form Relocation  Act: 

Jnf  Sasser. 

CarlLevir. 

Johr  Heirz, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 


Mr.  BtT.TWAKTS  at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Mic:hel),  for  today,  on  account  of  offi- 
cial business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  address  the  House,  following  the 
legislatife  program  and  any  special 
orders  hieretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mrs.  Bentley)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  huvGKEH.  for  5  minutes,  on 
March  IB. 

Mr.  DpKSAH  of  California,  for  5  min- 
utes, to<lay. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  MroME)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  Ainnntzio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  MTxnfE,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  RicniARDSON,  for  5  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  60  minutes,  on 
March  19. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mrs.  Collins  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
FotEY),  for  today  through  March  24, 
on  account  of  a  death  in  the  family. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remarks  was 
granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mrs.  Bentlet)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter) 

Mr.  GtuiAN  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  FISH. 

Mr.  SamcwAT. 

Mr.  CUNGER. 

Mr.  Saxton. 
Mr.  Roth. 
Mr.  Coble. 
Mr.  Packard. 
Mr.  Tauke. 

Mr.  GiLADISON. 

Mr.  EtWABOS  of  California. 
Mr.  Daub. 

Mr.  Davis  of  Michigan. 
Mr.  Gallo. 

Mr.  BUEUUHEK. 
Mr.  PORTER. 
Ms.  SVOWE. 

Mrs.  Bentley. 

Mr.  Young  of  Alaska. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Mfume)  and  to  include 
extrsneous  matter.) 

Mr.  ASPiN  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  GVARiNi. 

Mr.  Roe. 

Mr.  Lcland. 

Mr.  SOLARZ. 

Mr.  Donnelly  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  California. 

Mr.  Tatron. 

Mr.  SKELTON. 

Mr.  9(x:hbrueckner. 
Mr.  LtPiNSKi. 

Mr.  Lantos  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  FtORio. 


Mr.  MATSin  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Hall  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Shith  of  Florida. 

Mr.  Bates. 

Mr.  ScnaniCER. 

Mr.  St  Germain. 

Mr.  Coleman  of  Texas. 

Mr.  BoRSKi. 

Mr.  Dorgan  of  North  Dakota. 


SENATE  CONCURRENT 
RESOLITTION  REFERRED 

A  concurrent  resolution  of  the 
Senate  of  the  f  oUowtng  title  was  taken 
from  the  Speaker's  table  and,  under 
the  rule,  referred  as  follows: 

S.  Con.  Res.  24.  Concurrent  resolution 
supporting  the  initiative  of  Central  Ameri- 
can heads  of  state,  meeting  in  San  Jose, 
Costa  Rica,  In  formulating  a  regional  pro- 
posal for  bringing  about  an  end  to  the 
armed  conflict  in  Central  America,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  MFUME.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  3  o'clock  and  25  minutes 
p.m.)  the  House  adjourned  until  to- 
morrow, Wednesday,  March  18,  1987, 
at  2  p.m. 


CONTRACTUAL  ACTIONS,  CALEN- 
DAR YEAR  1986  TO  FACILITATE 
NATIONAL  DEFENSE 

The  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives     submits      the      following 
report  for  printing  in  the  Conures 
siONAL    Record    pursuant    to    section 
4(b)  of  PubUc  Law  85-804: 

Natioral  Aerorautics  ars 

Space  Aomiristratioh, 
Washington,  DC,  March  13,  1987. 
Hon.  Jim  Wright, 

Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  In  accordance  with 
Section  4(a)  of  Public  Law  85-804  (50  U.S.C. 
1431-35).  I  am  herewith  reporting  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  aU  calendar 
year  1986  actions  taken  by  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 
under  authority  of  that  Act  which  involve 
actual  or  potential  cost  to  the  United  States 
in  excess  of  (50.000. 

During  calendar  year  1986.  the  NASA 
Contract  Adjustment  Board  did  not  grant 
any  request  for  extraordinary  contractual 
relief  under  P.L.  85-804. 

On  January  19.  1983.  the  Administrator 
made  a  decision  to  provide  indemnification 
to  certain  NASA  Space  Transportation 
System  contractors  for  specified  risks  aris- 
ing out  of  contract  performance  directly  re- 
lated to  NASA  space  activities.  The  author- 
ity of  that  decision  was  extended  on  Sep- 
tember 26,  1984,  from  September  30.  1984. 
through  September  30, 1989.  These  risks  are 
considered  unusually  hazardous  solely  in 
the  sense  that  if,  because  of  an  unlikely 
event,  the  Space  Transportation  System,  its 
cargo,  or  other  elements  or  services  used  in 
NASA's  space  activities  malfunctioned  caus- 
ing an  accident,  the  potential  liabilities 
could  be  In  excess  of  the  insurance  coverage 


that  a  NASA  prime  contractor  would  rea- 
sonably be  expected  to  purchase  and  main- 
tain considering  the  avallabUity.  cost,  and 
terms  and  conditions  of  such  insurance.  On 
October  29,  1986.  I  signed  an  additional 
Memorandum  Decision  applicable  to  a 
FLTSATCOM  launch  aboard  an  expendable 
launch  vehicle.  The  risks  in  this  regard  are 
similar  to  those  of  the  Space  Transporta- 
tion System.  Copies  of  the  Memoranda  of 
Decision  are  enclosed. 

During  calendar  year  1986.  NASA  prime 
contractors  performing  under  contracts 
were  indemnified  under  the  Memoranda  of 
Decision  for  the  risks  set  forth  therein.  A 
summary  description  of  each  contract  is  also 
enclosed. 

Sincerely. 

James  C.  Fletcher, 

Administrator. 

Erclositre  1 
Natioral  Aerorautics  ars 

Space  Aomiristratior, 

Washington,  DC. 
Memorardum  Decisioh  Urser  Public  Law 
85-804 

Authority  for  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  Contracting  Officers 
to  Indemnify  certain  NASA  contractors  and 
subcontractors  involved  In  NASA  space  ac- 
tivities. 

1.  On  July  4,  1982,  the  Space  Transporta- 
tion System  (hereinafter  STS)  completed  its 
design,  development,  test  and  evaluation 
phase  and  was  declared  an  operational 
system  of  the  United  States  for  the  trans- 
portation of  payloads  Into  and  out  of  outer 
space  for  governmental  and  commercial  pur- 
poses. With  the  commencement  of  these 
space  operations,  the  STS  will  conduct 
launch,  in  orbit  and  landing  activities  on  a 
repetitive  basis  and  at  an  increasing  fre- 
quency. 

2.  The  initiation  of  scheduled  STS  oper- 
ations at  an  increasing  frequency  has  dictat- 
ed a  reexamination  of  the  risks  in  repetitive 
space  activities  of  the  STS  and  the  present 
availability  of  adequate  insurance  at  reason- 
able premiums  to  manufacturers  and  opera- 
tors of  the  system.  WhUe  NASA's  STS  space 
activities  are  designed  to  be  safe,  and  have 
been  proven  to  be  safe,  there  exists  the 
remote  and  low  statistical  probability  that  a 
malfunction  of  either  hardware,  software  or 
oiierator  error  could  occur  resulting  In  an 
accident.  This  low  probability  of  occurrence, 
albeit  remote,  cannot  be  totally  removed.  In 
the  event  that  such  a  malfunction  or  opera- 
tor error  led  to  an  accident,  the  potential  li- 
ability arising  from  such  an  accident  could 
be  substantially  in  excess  of  the  insurance 
coverage  NASA  contractors  could  reason- 
ably be  expected  to  acquire  and  maintain 
considering  the  availability,  cost  and  poten- 
tial terms  and  conditions  of  such  insuxiuice 
at  the  present  time. 

3.  Pursuant  to  the  authority  of  Public  Law 
85-804  and  Executive  Order  10789,  as 
amended,  and  notwithstanding  any  other 
provisions  of  the  contracts  to  which  this  de- 
termination may  apply,  I  therefore  author- 
ize that  certain  NASA  contractors,  as  fur- 
ther defined  in  paragraphs  4  and  5  below,  be 
held  harmless  and  indemnified  against  cer- 
tain risks  as  specifically  set  forth  herein.  Ac- 
cordingly, and  subject  to  the  limitations 
hereinafter  stated,  cognizant  NASA  Con- 
tracting Officers  are  authorized  to  include 
in  prime  contracts,  described  in  paragraphs 
4  and  5  below,  contract  provisions  for  the  In- 
demnification of  the  contractors  and  their 
subcontractors  at  any  tier,  against  claims  or 
lasses,  as  defined  in  paragraph  lA  of  E.O. 


10789,  as  amended,  arising  out  of  contrmet 
performance  directly  related  to  NASA's 
space  activities. 

4.  This  authorization  is  limited  to  prime 
contracts,  which  have  an  effective  date 
before  October  1,  1984,  by  or  for  NASA  for 

a.  Provision  of  Space  Transportatkm 
System  and  cargo  flight  elements  or  compo- 
nents thereof; 

b.  Provision  of  Space  Transportation 
System  and  cargo  ground  support  equip- 
ment or  components  thereof: 

c.  Provision  of  Space  Transportation 
System  and  cargo  ground  control  facilities 
and  services  for  their  operation;  and 

d.  Repair,  modification,  overhaul  support 
and  services  and  other  support  and  services 
directly  relating  to  the  Space  Transporta- 
tion System,  its  cargo  and  other  elements 
used  in  NASA's  space  activities. 

5.  This  authorization  is  further  limited 
solely  to  claims  or  losses  resulting  from  or 
arising  out  of  the  use  of  performance  of  the 
products  or  services  described  in  paragraph 
4  in  NASA's  space  activities.  For  this  pur- 
pose, the  use  or  performance  of  such  prod- 
ucts or  services  in  NASA's  space  activities 
begins  solely  when  such  products  or  services 
are  provided  to  the  U.S.  Government  at  a 
U.S.  Government  Installation  for  or  in  con- 
nection wi^h  one  or  more  Shuttle  launches 
and  are  actually  used  or  performed  in 
NASA's  space  activities. 

6.  The  risks  for  which  indemnification  is 
authorized  are  the  risks  arising  under  the 
contracts  described  in  paragraphs  4  and  5 
causing  personal  injury  or  death,  or  loss  of 
or  damage  to  property,  or  loss  of  use  of 
property.  These  risks  are  considered  unusu- 
ally hazardous  risks  solely  in  the  sense  that 
if,  in  the  unlikely  event,  the  Space  Trans- 
portation System,  its  cargo  or  other  ele- 
ments or  services  used  in  NASA's  space  ac- 
tivities malfunctioned  causing  an  accident, 
the  potential  liabilities  could  be  in  excess  of 
the  Insurance  coverage  that  a  NASA  prime 
contractor  would  reasonably  be  expected  to 
purchase  and  maintain,  considering  the 
availability,  cost  and  terms  and  conditions 
of  such  insurance.  In  no  other  sense  are  the 
Space  Transportation  System,  its  cargo  or 
other  elements  or  services  used  in  NASA's 
space  activities  unusually  hazardous. 

7.  a.  This  authorization  may  be  applied 
prospectively  without  additional  consider- 
ation to  existing  prime  contracts  and  sub- 
contracts and  in  new  prime  contracts  and 
subcontracts  which  otherwise  meet  the  con- 
ditions of  this  memorandum. 

b.  Indemnification  of  prime  contractors 
and  subcontractors  may  be  provided  under 
this  authorization  only  when  the  Govern- 
ment will  receive  the  benefit  of  all  cost  sav- 
ings, if  any,  to  the  prime  contractor  and  Its 
subcontractors  at  every  tier. 

8.  All  contract  indemnification  clauses 
shall  comply  with  applicable  provisions  of 
NASA  PR  Part  10.  The  applicable  require- 
ments of  NASA  PR.  Part  17  shall  be  com- 
plied with. 

9.  This  authorization  is  given  upon  ccmdl- 
ticR  that  each  prime  contractor  is  approved 
by  me  and  that  such  contractor  maintains 
financial  protection  of  such  type  and  in 
such  amounts  as  m&y  be  determined  by  me 
In  writing  to  be  appropriate  under  the  dr- 
ciunstances.  Each  prime  contractor  shall 
provide  a  statement  of  applicable  financial 
protection  through  the  cognizant  NASA 
contracting  officer  for  my  review  and  deter- 
mination. In  making  this  determination,  I 
shall  take  into  account  such  factors  as  the 
availability,  cost  and  terms  of  private  Insur- 
ance, self-insurance  and  other  proof  of  fl- 
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10.  When  IndeBuiiflcation  proviaions  are 
takdoded  In  a  prime  oontract  punniant  to  the 
antliority  of  thla  dedalon.  the  cognizant 
Oontnetinc  Offloer  ahall  Immediately 
■"»"»«*  diraetly  to  the  Contract  Adjustment 
Board  a  report  referencing  this  decision  and 
mntnintTTt  the  ftdlowlng  lnformati<Hi:  (i) 
name  and  addrea  of  the  contractor.  (11)  cog- 
nlMnt  NASA  installation  (Ul)  contract 
number  and  date,  and  (iv)  a  brief  descrip- 
tion of  the  suppUea  or  services  procured 
under  the  oontract 

.  11.  The  actual  or  potential  cost,  if  any,  of 
the  aetlans  hereby  authorlied  Is  Impossible 
to  *-"—«**  ainee  it  It  contingent  upon  the 
remote  poatbOlty  of  an  occurrence  and 
extent  of  loas  resulting  from  certain  space 
aetirttle*  which  malfunction.  Such  an  occur- 
rence may  never  occur;  in  the  event  of  a 
m«)or  incident,  mllUons  of  dollars  of 
damage  oould  occur. 

IX  I  find  that  this  action  will  faciliUte 
the  national  defense.  In  the  remote  event 
that  the  Space  Transportation  System,  Its 
cargo  or  other  elements  or  services  used  in 
NASA's  q>ace  activities  malf tmctioned  caus- 
ing damage  In  excess  of  insurance  main- 
tained by  oontractois  and  subcontractors, 
the  resulting  excess  liability  could  place  the 
oantract<ns  and  subcontractors  continued 
rtMrnrr  In  Jeopardy,  making  those  con- 
tractors and  subcontractors  unavailable  to 
omttnoe  to  support  ^Mce  activities  and  the 
Department  of  Defense.  I  note  that  for  pur- 
poses of  the  Defense  Production  Act  of 
1950,  the  term  national  defense  is  defined  as 
"programs  for . . .  space,  and  directly  related 
activity."  (50  n.S.C.  App.  21S3(d)). 

Jahxs  M.  Beggs, 

Adminiatrator. 

Date:  January  19. 1983. 

E:iicLosnKx2 
Natiohal  AxaoHAimcs  ahd 

Stack  AsMnnsTRATioN, 

Waahington.  DC. 
MmoaAmuM  Dkcisioh  Undxr  Public  Law 

85-804 
Authority  for  National  Aeronautics  and 
Simce  Administratkm  Contracting  Officers 
to  indemnify  certain  NASA  contractors  and 
subccmtractors  involved  in  NASA  space  ac- 
ttvlUes. 

1.  On  July  4.  1982,  the  Space  Transporta- 
tion System  (hereinafter  STS)  completed  its 
«*— «g".  development,  test  and  evaluation 
phase  and  was  declared  an  operational 
system  of  the  United  States  for  the  trans- 
portation of  payloads  into  and  out  of  outer 
HMce  for  governmental  and  commercial  pur- 
poses. With  the  commencement  of  these 
space  operations,  the  STS  has  conducted 
and  wHl  cmtlnue  to  conduct  launch,  in  orbit 
and  landing  activities  on  a  repetitive  basis 
and  at  an  increasing  frequeitcy. 

2.  Scheduled  STS  operations  at  an  increas- 
ing frequency  has  dictated  a  continuing  ex- 
amlnaUoo  of  the  risks  in  repetitive  space  ac- 
tivities of  the  STS  and  the  present  availabil- 
ity of  adequate  insurance  at  reastxiable  pre- 
miums to  manufacturers  and  operators  of 
the  system.  While  NASA's  STS  space  activi- 
ties sre  designed  to  be  safe,  and  have  been 
IHOVen  to  be  safe,  there  exists  the  remote 
and  low  statistical  probability  that  a  mal- 
function of  either  hardware,  software  or  op- 
erator error  could  occur  resulting  in  an  acci- 
dent. This  low  probability  of  occurrence, 
albeit  remote,  cannot  be  totally  removed.  In 
the  event  that  such  a  malfunction  or  opera- 
tor error  led  to  an  accident,  the  potential  li- 
ability arising  from  such  an  accident  could 


be  sobstantially  in  excess  of  the  insurance 
coverage  NASA  contractors  could  reason- 
ably be  expected  to  acquire  and  maintain 
conddering  the  availability,  cost  and  poten- 
tial terms  and  conditions  of  such  insurance 
at  the  present  time. 

3.  Pursuant  to  the  authority  of  Public  Law 
85-8N  and  Executive  Order  10789,  as 
ameaded,  and  notwithstanding  any  other 
provisions  of  the  contracts  to  which  this  de- 
termtnatlon  may  apply,  I  therefore  author- 
ize that  certain  NASA  contractors,  as  fur- 
ther defined  in  paragraphs  4  and  5  below,  be 
held  harmless  and  indemnified  against  cer- 
tain risks  as  specifically  set  forth  herein.  Ac- 
cordingly, and  subject  to  the  limitations 
hereinafter  stated,  cognizant  NASA  con- 
tracting Officers  are  authorized  to  include 
in  prime  contracts,  described  In  paragraphs 
4  and  S  below,  contract  provisions  for  the  in- 
demnification of  the  contractors  and  their 
subcontractors  at  any  tier,  against  claims  or 
losses,  as  defined  in  paragraph  lA  of  E.O. 
107S^,  as  amended,  arising  out  of  contract 
performance  directly  related  to  NASA's 
space  activities. 

4.  This  authorization  is  limited  to  prime 
contracts  which  have  an  effective  date 
before  October  1,  1989,  by  or  for  NASA  for: 

a.  Provision  of  Space  Transportation 
System  and  cargo  flight  elements  or  compo- 
nents thereof; 

b.  Provision  of  Space  Transportation 
System  and  cargo  ground  support  equip- 
ment or  components  thereof; 

c.  Provision  of  Space  Transportation 
System  and  cargo  ground  control  facilities 
and  services  for  their  operation;  and 

d.  Repair,  modification,  overhaul  support 
and  services  and  other  support  and  services 
directly  relating  to  the  Space  Transporta- 
tion System,  its  cargo  and  other  elements 
used  in  NASA's  space  activities. 

5.  This  authorization  is  further  limited 
solely  to  claims  or  losses  resulting  from  or 
arising  out  of  the  use  or  performance  of  the 
products  or  services  described  in  paragraph 
4  in  NASA's  space  activities.  For  this  pur- 
pose, the  use  or  performance  of  such  prod- 
ucts or  services  in  NASA's  space  activities 
begins  solely  when  such  products  or  services 
are  provided  to  the  n.S.  Government  at  a 
U.S.  Government  Installation  for  or  in  con- 
nection with  one  or  more  Space  Transporta- 
tion System  launches  and  are  actually  used 
or  performed  in  NASA's  space  activities. 

6.  The  risks  for  which  indemnification  is 
authorized  are  the  risks  arising  under  the 
contracts  described  in  paragraph  4  and  5 
causing  personal  injury  or  death,  or  loss  of 
or  damage  to  property,  or  loss  of  use  of 
property.  These  rislcs  are  considered  unusu- 
ally hazardous  risks  solely  in  the  sense  that 
if.  ia  the  unlikely  event,  the  Space  Trans- 
portation System,  its  cargo  or  other  ele- 
ments or  services  used  in  the  NASA's  space 
activities  malfimctioned  causing  an  acci- 
dent, the  potential  liability  could  be  in 
excess  of  the  insurance  coverage  that  a 
NASA  prime  contractor  would  reasonably 
be  expected  to  purchase  and  maintain,  con- 
sidering the  availability,  cost  and  terms  and 
conditions  of  such  insurance.  In  no  other 
sense  are  the  Space  Transportation  System, 
its  cargo  or  other  elements  or  services  used 
in  NASA's  space  activities  unusually  hazard- 
ous. 

7.  a.  This  authorization  may  be  applied 
protectively,  without  additional  consider- 
ation, to  existing  prime  contracts  and  sub- 
contracts and  in  new  prime  contracts  and 
subcontracts  which  otherwise  meet  the  con- 
diti<^ns  of  this  memorandum. 

b.  Indemnification  of  prime  contractors 
and  subcontractors  may  be  provided  under 


this  authprization  only  when  the  Govern- 
ment wiU  receive  the  benefit  of  all  cost  sav- 
ings, if  any,  to  the  prime  contractor  and  its 
subcontractors  at  every  tier. 

8.  All  contract  indemnification  clauses 
shaU  cons>ly  with  applicable  provisions  of 
Federal  Acquisition  Regulation  50.4  as 
modified  by  the  NASA  FAR  Supplement  18- 
50.4. 

9.  This  authorization  is  given  upon  condi- 
tion that  each  prime  contractor  is  approved 
by  me  and  that  such  contractor  maintninn 
financial  protection  of  such  type  and  In 
such  amotmts  as  may  be  determined  by  me 
in  writing  to  be  appropriate  under  the  cir- 
cumstancts.  Each  prime  contractor  shall 
provide  a  statement  of  applicable  financial 
protection  through  the  cognizant  NASA 
contractiilg  officer  for  my  review  and  deter- 
mination. In  making  this  determination,  I 
shall  take  into  account  such  factors  as  the 
availabllltjy,  coet  and  terms  of  private  insur- 
ance, self>insurance  and  other  proof  of  fi- 
nancial rtsponaibility  and  workman's  com- 
pensation insurance. 

10.  When  indemnification  provisions  are 
included  in  a  prime  contract  pursuant  to  the 
authority  of  this  decision,  the  cognizant 
Contracting  Officer  shall  immediately 
submit  directly  to  the  Contract  Adjustment 
Board  a  report  referencing  this  decision  and 
containing  the  information  required  by 
NASA/FAR  Supplement  18-50.403-70— Re- 
porting and  records  requirements. 

11.  The  actual  or  potential  cost,  if  any.  of 
the  actions  hereby  authorized  is  impossible 
to  estimate  since  it  is  contingent  upon  the 
remote  possibility  of  an  occurrence  and 
extent  of  loss  resulting  from  certain  space 
activities  which  malfunction.  Such  an  event 
may  never  occur  however,  should  a  major 
incident  occur,  millions  of  dollars  of  damage 
could  result. 

12.  I  find  that  this  action  wUl  facUitate 
the  national  defense.  In  the  remote  event 
that  the  Space  Transportation  System,  its 
cargo  or  other  elements  or  services  used  in 
NASA's  space  activities  malfunctioned  caus- 
ing damage  in  excess  of  Insurance  main- 
tained by  contractors  and  subcontractors, 
the  resulting  excess  liability  could  place  the 
contractors  and  subcontractors  continued 
existence  in  Jeopardy,  making  those  con- 
tractors and  subcontractors  unavailable  to 
continue  to  support  space  activities  and  the 
Department  of  E>efense.  I  note  that  for  pur- 
poses of  the  Defense  Production  Act  of 
1950,  the  term  national  defense  is  defined  as 
"programs  f or  .  .  .  space,  and  directly  relat- 
ed activity."  (50  U.S.C.  App.  2152(d)). 

James  M.  Beggs, 

Administrator. 
Date:  September  26, 1984. 

Enclosures 
National  Aeronautics  and 

Space  Administration, 

Washington,  DC. 

Memorandum  Decision  and  Approval  Under 
PuBUC  Law  85-804 

This  is  the  authority  and  approval  for  a 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion contracting  officer  to  indemnify  Gener- 
al Dynamics  Corporation,  Space  Systems 
Division  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  GDC- 
SSD)  with  respect  to  an  Atlas/Centaur 
launch  associated  with  NASA's  space  activi- 
ties. 

1.  The  Atlas/Centaur  is  an  operational 
high-energy,  expendable  launch  vehicle 
system  designed  to  place  various  payloads 
Into  low  earth  orbits,  synchronous  transfer 
orbits,    or    interplanetary    transfer    orbits 


above  the  earth.  The  system  has  been  fully 
operational  since  the  mld-1960's.  Atlas/Cen- 
taur was  designed  to  be  a  safe  flight  vehicle. 
However,  there  exists  the  remote  and  low 
statistical  probability  that  a  malfunction  of 
either  hardware  or  software  or  operator 
error  could  occur  resulting  in  an  accident. 
This  low  probability  of  occurrence,  albeit 
remote,  cannot  be  totally  eliminated.  In  the 
event  that  such  a  ouJfunction  or  operator 
error  led  to  an  accident,  the  potentiaJ  liabil- 
ity arising  from  such  an  accident  could  be 
substantially  in  excess  of  the  insurance  cov- 
erage GDC-SSD  as  a  NASA  prime  contrac- 
tor could  reasonably  be  expected  to  acquire 
and  maintain  considering  the  presently 
available  cost  and  terms  and  conditions  of 
such  insurance. 

2.  The  actual  or  potential  cost,  if  any.  re- 
sulting from  any  loss  related  to  the  launch 
of  an  Atlas/Centaur  is  Impossible  to  esti- 
mate since  it  is  contingent  upon  the  remote 
possibility  of  an  occurrence  and  extent  of 
loss  resulting  from  the  malfunctioning  of 
the  Atlas/Centaur  or  operator  error  related 
to  the  Atlas/Centaur  launch  activities.  Such 
an  event  may  never  occur:  however,  should 
a  major  incident  occur,  millions  of  dollars  of 
damage  to  persons  or  prosierty  could  result. 

3.  Based  on  this  assessment  and  pursuant 
to  the  authority  of  Public  Laws  85-804  and 
Executive  Order  10789,  as  amended,  and 
notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  con- 
tract NAS3-23325  with  GDC-SSD.  I  hereby 
authorize  that  GDC-SSD,  be  held  harmless 
and  indemnified  against  unusually  hazard- 
ous risks  as  defined  in  paragraph  4  below,  to 
the  extent  those  risks  result  in  claims  or 
losses  above  the  Insurance  limits  specified  in 
paragraph  6  below.  This  authority  tiennits 
the  cognizant  NASA  contracting  officer  to 
include  in  contract  NAS3-23325  provisions 
for  the  indemnification  of  GDC-SSD 
against  claims  or  losses,  as  defined  in  para- 
graph lA  of  Executive  Order  10789,  as 
amended,  arising  out  of  contract  perform- 
ance directly  related  to  NAS3-23325.  This 
authority  to  hold  harmless  and  indemnify 
shall  apply  only  to  an  accident  which  occurs 
after  the  cognizant  contracting  officer  In- 
cludes in  contract  NAS3-23325  the  applica- 
ble provisions  described  in  paragraph  7, 
below. 

4.  This  authorization  to  indemnify  is  limit- 
ed to  claims  or  losses  resulting  from  unusu- 
ally hazardous  risks.  Unusually  hazardous 
risks  are  risks,  beginning  on  the  intenttional 
ignition  of  the  Atlas/Centaur  launch  vehi- 
cle on  the  launch  pad,  which  result  from  or 
in  connection  with  (1)  the  burning,  explo- 
sion or  detonation  of  the  Atlas/Centaur 
launch  vehicle  and  (11)  the  impact  on  Earth 
of  the  Atlas/Centaur  launch  vehicle  or  its 
components  or  fragments. 

5.  The  unusually  hazardous  risks  for 
which  indemnification  is  authorized  are  the 
risks  arising  under  contract  NAS3-23325 
which  cause  personal  injury  or  death,  or 
loss  of  or  damiage  to  property,  or  loss  of  use 
of  property.  These  risks,  as  defined  in  para- 
graph 4,  above,  are  considered  unusually 
hazardous  risks  solely  in  the  sense  that  if  in 
the  unlikely  event  the  Atlas-Centaur  mal- 
functioned or  an  operator  error  occiured 
during  the  period  defined  in  paragraph  4, 
above,  causing  an  accident,  the  potential  li- 
ability could  be  in  excess  of  the  insurance 
coverage  that  GDC-SSD  would  reasonably 
be  expected  to  purchase  and  maintain.  In  no 
other  sense  is  the  Atlas-Centaur  or  related 
services  provided  under  contract  NAS3- 
23325  unusually  hazardous. 

6. 1  have  reviewed  the  financial  protection 
program  to  be  maintained  by  GDC-SSD.  A 


current  summary  and  outline  of  the  pro- 
gram was  forwarded  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Edwards, 
Manager  of  Contracts,  by  letter  dated  Octo- 
ber 14,  1986,  (Re:  711-11-86-669)  with  enclo- 
sures and  as  amended  by  Blr.  R.  M. 
Grunewald,  Director  of  Contracts,  by  letter 
dated  October  20.  1986.  (Re:  711-11-86-718) 
with  enclosures  and  as  amended  by  Mr.  J. 
H.  Edwards,  Maiuiger  of  Contracts,  by  letter 
dated  October  22,  1986,  (Re:  711-11-86-722) 
with  no  enclosures.  Based  on  my  review  of 
the  insurance  policies  GDC-SSD's  financial 
protection  program  appears  to  be  adequate. 
This  decision  and  approval  is  granted  on 
condition  that  GDC-SSD  maintains  this  fi- 
nancial protection  program  for  Atlas-Cen- 
taur launch  services  provided  pursuant  to 
the  performance  of  contract  NAS3-23325 
with  one  exception.  Based  on  the  informa- 
tion provided  by  GDC-SSD,  I  hereby  au- 
thorize the  indemnification  of  GDC-SSD 
from  the  first  dollar  of  liability  that  may 
incur  arising  out  of  NASA's  space  activities 
under  contract  NAS3-23325. 

7.  Pursuant  to  this  authority,  the  con- 
tracting officer  may  include  in  contract 
NAS3-23325  applicable  provisions  of  the 
Federal  Acquisition  Regulation  Part  50.4 
and  NASA  PAR  Supplement  Part  18-50.4 
and  the  definition  of  unusually  hazardous 
risks  from  paragraph  4.  above. 

8.  Upon  inclusion  of  the  applicable  provi- 
sions in  contract  NAS-323325,  the  contract- 
ing officer  shall  immediately  submit  directly 
to  the  Contract  Adjustment  Board  a  report 
referencing  this  decision  and  approval  and 
containing  the  information  required  by 
NASA  FAR  Supplement  Part  18-50.403-70— 
Re[>orting  and  records  requirements. 

9.  I  find  that  this  action  will  facillUte  the 
national  defense.  In  the  remote  event  that 
the  Atlas-Centaur  malfunctioned  or  should 
an  operator  error  occur  causing  damage  in 
excess  of  insurance  maintained  by  GDC- 
SSD,  the  resulting  excess  liability  could 
place  GDC-SSD's  continued  existence  in 
jeopardy,  making  GDC-SSD  unavailable  to 
continue  to  support  NASA's  space  activities 
and  the  programs  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. I  note  that  for  purposes  of  the  De- 
fense Production  Act  of  1950,  the  term  na- 
tional defense  is  defined  as  ".  .  .  programs 
for  .  .  .  space,  and  directly  related  activity." 
(50  U.S.C.  App.  2152(d)). 

James  C.  Fletcher, 
National  Aeronautics  and 

Space  Administrx:"'^n. 
Date:  October  29,  1986. 

Enclosure  4 
National  Aeronautics  and 

Space  Administration. 
Washington,  DC,  February  20,  1987. 

Name  of  contractor  Rockwell  Interna- 
tional Corporation;  memorandum  decision 
date,  July  2.  1986.  contractor  financial  pro- 
tection plan  requirement:  contractor  proper- 
ty. $500  millions,  and  third  party  liability, 
zero. 

Affected  NASA  Contracts: 

Because  this  coverage  is  time-limited,  the 
listed  contracts  are  extensions  of  previously 
approved  coverage. 

NAS9-14000— Support  of  Shuttle  Orbiter 
vehicle  and  integration  of  all  elements 
thereof. 

NASl-15309— Graphite/Polymide  and 
Graphite/Epoxy  mechanical  properties  ex- 
periment for  LDEF— Phaes  I  and  n. 

NAS8-27980— Space  Shuttle  Main  Engine 
Design. 

NAS8-36700— Shuttle  System  Integration 
effort  for  Marshall  Space  Flight  Center. 
Alabama. 


NAS9- 17244— Advanced  Orbiter  FUgJit  Ex- 
periment. 

NAS9- 18000— Space  Transportation  Sys 
tem  Operations. 

NAS8-35140— Space  Shuttie  Integration 
Support. 

NASS-337 11— Research  and  Development 
monodisperse  Latex  Reactor  "A"  System. 

NAS8-36131— Space  ShutUe  Orbiter  Inte- 
gration. 

NAS9- 16577— OSTA-3  Payload  Integra- 
tion. 

NAS9-17104— Launch  Support  Expertise 
Liaison  with  Shuttle  Processing  Contractor. 
John  F.  Kennedy  Space  Center,  Florida. 

NASlO-9100— Shuttle  Orbiter  Site  Activa- 
tion and  Space  Shuttle  BCaln  Engine  Flights 
Tests. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

906.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
(Acquisition  &  Logistics),  Department  of 
Defense,  transmitting  the  report  of  inde- 
pendent research  and  development  and  bid 
and  proposal  costs:  detailed  company  infor- 
mation not  included,  however  it  will  be 
made  available  for  review,  pursuant  to  10 
U.S.C.  2358  nt.;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

907.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
(Acquisition  &  Logistics),  Department  of 
Defense,  transmitting  the  detailed  data, 
from  which  the  report  was  prepared,  re- 
ferred to  in  the  earlier  report  on  independ- 
ent research  and  development  and  bid  and 
proposal  costs,  pursuant  to  10  U.S.C.  2358 
nt.;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

908.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  foUow-up  report  on 
the  February.  1987.  notification  that  the 
AH-64  [Apachel  program  had  exceeded  a 
baseline  unit  cost  by  more  than  15  percent, 
pursuant  to  10  U.S.C.  2431(bX3KA);  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

909.  A  letter  from  the  General  Counsel. 
Federal  Elmergency  Management  Agency, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  authorize  appropriations  for  civil  defense 
programs  for  fiscal  years  1 988  and  1989,  and 
for  other  purposes,  pursuant  to  31  U£.C. 
1110;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

910.  A  letter  from  the  Executive  Director. 
District  of  Columbia  Retirement  Board. 
transmitting  the  Board's  report  on  the  dis- 
ability retirement  rate  for  police  officers 
and  firemen  for  calendar  year  1986,  pursu- 
ant to  Public  Law  96-122.  section  145(bKl) 
(97  SUt.  727):  to  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

911.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Educa- 
tion, transmitting  a  copy  of  notice  of  final 
funding  priorities— National  Institute  on 
Disability  and  RehabUitation  Research— re- 
search feUowships.  pursuant  to  20  US.C. 
1232(dKl);  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

912.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Educa- 
tion, transmitting  a  copy  of  notice  of  final 
funding  priorities— Handicapped  Special 
Studies  Program,  pursuant  to  20  U.S.C. 
1232(dKl);  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

913.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Energy,  transmitting  the  report  of  the  ac- 
tions taken  under  the  Powerplant  and  In- 
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Art  I  111  FUd  Uw  Act  durlns  c*lend«r  ye«r 
1M6.  miniMnt  to  43  VA.C.  8483  Public  Law 
W-no.  McUora  MM  and  111(c)  (95  SUt 
618):  to  the  Oommlttee  on  Bterty  and  Com- 


M4.  A  letter  (ram  the  Secretary,  Inter- 
■tate  r>rmnti»mrr»  OommiMion.  transmitting 
fwUftratfim  that  the  Commtwinn  has  ex- 
tended the  time  period  f<»-  aerving  a  final 
decWon  by  an  additional  46  days  to  April  17, 
1M7.  in  Docket  Na  40074.  Vnibed  Tnuupor- 
tmHom  Umian  t.  BmrUngttm  Northern  Rail- 
road Oompmrnw  ami  HouMton  BtU  A  Termi- 
nml  KmOwma  Compant.  pursuant  to  49 
nJB.C.  10SST(kX3):  to  the  Committee  on 
Kuetgy  and  OoBimeroe. 

US.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator.  Gen- 
eral OeiTlcea  AdminiatraUon.  transmitting 
the  acency's  annual  report  im  actions  taken 
to  Increase  eaapetltlon  for  ctmtncts  during 
fiscal  year  19*6.  pursuant  to  41  U.S.C.  419; 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Oper- 


»1«.  A  lette-  from  the  Administrator,  Na- 
tional Aanonantics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion, transmitting  a  rqjort  that  during  cal- 
endar year  19M.  the  NASA  Contract  Adjust- 
ment Board  did  not  grant  any  request  for 
extraordinary  contractual  relief  under 
Puldlc  lAW  85-804.  pursuant  to  50  U^.C. 
14S4:  to  the  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
etationa. 

•17.  A  letter  from  the  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Italted  States.  Judicial  Conference  of  the 
United  Statea.  transmitting  a  certification 
that  ronrtrtPTatinn  of  impeachment  against 
a  Vederal  judge  may  be  warranted,  pursuant 
to  38  VJ&.C.  373(cX8):  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

•18.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  tranmiittlng  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  amend  the  Endangered 
Species  Act  of  1973,  as  amended,  to  reau- 
thoriie  appropriations  for  carrying  out  the 
act  during  fiscal  years  1988,  1989,  1990,  and 
for  other  purposes,  piuvuant  to  3  UJS.C. 
1110;  to  the  Committee  on  Merctiant 
Maitee  and  Fisheries. 

•19.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  amend  the  act  creating  the 
Saint  lAwrence  Seaway  Development  Cor- 
pwatlon  to  eliminate  the  transfer  of  the 
Corporation's  toll  revenues  to  the  harbor 
maintenance  trust  fund,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
and  Tran^wrtation. 

•30.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  transmitting  to  amend  the 
Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund  Act  of 
1^66,  as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes; 
Jointly,  to  the  Cranmittees  on  Agriculture 
and  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

931.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  State, 
transmitting  a  copy  of  Ills  determination 
that  Peru  has  been  sufficiently  responsive 
to  UJB.  concerns  regarding  drug  control  and 
legal  coca  requirements  and  that  the  added 
expenditures  of  funds  is  in  the  national  In- 
terest of  the  United  States  pursuant  to 
PuhUc  lAW  99-190.  section  537  (99  SUt. 
1308);  Public  Law  99-83.  section  612(aXl) 
(99  Stat.  337);  Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on 
Appropriations  and  Foreign  Affairs. 


BEPORTS  OF  CXdMMITTEES  ON 
PDBUC  BILLS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  cbuise  2  of  rule  XUT.  reports 
of  oommlttees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
mtvo*  calendar,  as  follows: 


Mr.  HOAKLET:  Committee  on  Rules. 
House  Resolution  124.  Resolution  waiving 
points  of  order  against  the  conference 
report  on  the  bill  (HJl.  2)  to  authorize 
funds  for  construction  of  highways,  for 
highway  safety  programs,  and  for  mass 
transportation  programs,  to  expand  and  im- 
prove the  relocation  assistance  program, 
and  for  other  purposes,  and  against  the  con- 
sideration of  such  conference  report,  and 
providing  for  the  consideration  of  the  con- 
current resolution  (H.  Con.  Res.  77)  to  make 
a  correction,  relating  to  the  maTimntn  speed 
limit,  in  the  enrollment  of  the  bill  HJl.  2 
(Rept  100-26).  Referred  to  the  House  Cal- 
endar. 

}£x.  HOWARD:  Committee  of  conference. 
Conference  report  on  HJl.  2  (Rept.  100-27). 
Ordered  to  be  printed. 


I       PUBLIC  BILI£  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXII,  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  tax.  FAUNTROY: 
HJi.  1629.  A  bill  to  adopt  a  District  of  Co- 
lumbia   Stateh(xxi    Constitution    for    the 
State  of  New  Columbia;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

By  Mr.   FASCELL  (for  himself,  and 
ISx.  BBOOMriELO)  (by  request): 
H.H.  1630.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961  and  the  Arms  Export 
Control  Act  to  authorize  additional  develop- 
ment and  security  assistance  programs  for 
fiscal  year  1988,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  CSommittee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  ytr.  TOUNG  of  Alaska: 
H.R.  1631.  A  bill  to  accept  the  findings 
and  implement  the  recommendations  of  the 
Commission  on  Wartime  and  Intermnent  of 
Civilians  with  respect  to  the  Aleut  people; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina  (for 
himself,  Mr.  Davis  of  Michigan,  Mr. 
Studds,  Mr.  BiAGGi,  tSi.  Hutto,  tdr. 
YouHG  of  Alaska,  Mr.  Lent,  Mr. 
HncBKS,  Mr.  Lowry  of  Washington. 
tSx.  FoGUETTA,  Mr.  LiPiMSKi,  Mr. 
Casfbr,  Mr.  Thomas  of  Georgia,  Mr. 
Ortiz,  Mr.  BnniErr,  Mr.  Hoch- 
BRUKCKiixH.  and  Miss  Suujieiokr): 
H.R.  1632.  A  biU  to  provide  a  comprehen- 
sive system  of  llabUity  and  compensation 
for  oil  spill  damage  and  removal  costs,  and 
for  other  purposes;  jointly,  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  and 
Public  Works  and  Transportation. 

By  Mr.  ANDREWS  (for  tiimself.  Mr. 
1    Bartom  of  Texas,  Mr.  Haix  of  Texas, 
Mr.    C^HAFMAM,    Mr.    Miheta,    Mrs. 
Morklla,  Mr.  Gordon,  Mr.  McMn.- 
LEN  of  Maryland,  Mr.  Perkins,  Mr. 
BusTAMANTX,  Mr.  Mrazek,  Mr.  Bar- 
nard, Mr.  Brooks,  Mr.  Torricelxi, 
Mr.  Coleman  of  Texas,  Mr.  Roe.  Mr. 
Frost,  and  Mr.  Lewis  of  Florida): 
H.R.  1633.  A  bill  to  establish  a  National 
Space  Grant  CoUege  and  Fellowship  Pro- 
gram; to  the  Committee  on  Science,  Space, 
and  Technology. 

By  Mr.  AoCOIN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Foley,  Mr.  Coelho,  Mr.  Martinb, 
Mr.  Stark,  Mr.  Badham,  Mr.  Dorhar 
of  California.  Mr.  Edwards  of  C^ali- 
fomia,  Mr.  Dannemeyxr.  Mr. 
Roybal,  Mr.  Levins  of  California, 
Mr.  Torres,  Mr.  Owens  of  Utah,  Mr. 
Richardson,  Mr.  Skaggs,  Mr.  Bates, 
til.  Bosco,  Mr.  Fazio.  Mr.  Berman, 


Mr*.  Schsoedkr.  Mr.  Lowest  of  Cali- 
fomia.  BCr.  Bryant.  Mr.  Kolbe.  Mr. 
Miiieta.  BCr.  Konnyu,  Mr.  DeFazio, 
Iiir.    Mn.i.EB    of    Washingttm.    Mr. 
CTh^nsler,  Mr.  Lxhman  of  California, 
Mr,    Stalungs,    Mr.     Dicks,    Mr. 
SwtFT,  Mr.  Morrison  of  Washing- 
ton Mr.  BfATsni,  Mr.  Ani»sson,  Mr. 
MTi.i«t  of  California,  Mr.  Udall.  Mr. 
Thomas  of  California,  Mr.  Craig,  Mr. 
WnJ.TAMB,  Mr.  Dixon,  Mr.  Lowry  of 
Washington,  and  Mr.  Hawkins): 
HJI.  1634.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Export  Ad- 
ministration Act  of  1979  to  require  the  es- 
tabllshmeat  and  operation  of  a  western  re- 
gional export  licensing  office;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mrs.  BOXER  (for  herself,  Mr. 
McBRisoN  of  Connecticut,  Mi. 
Akaka,  Mr.  Atkins,  Mr.  Boland.  Mr. 
Moakley,  Mr.  Bustamantb,  Mr.  Con- 
Yxas.  Mr.  Studds,  Mr.  Smith  of  Flor- 
ida, tSl.  M»«gMr  Mr.  Mavroules. 
Mr.  Rose,  Mr.  Solarz,  Mr.  Boucher. 
Bir.  NowAK.  Mr.  Downey  of  New 
York.  Mr.  Feighan.  Mr.  DeFazio, 
Mr.  Edwards  of  California.  Mr.  Ack- 
ERKAN,  Mr.  Richardson,  Mr.  Hyde, 
Mr.  Kostmayer.  Mr.  McKinney,  Mr. 
Hates  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Lowry  of 
WsBhington,  Mr.  Russo,  Mr.  St  Ger- 
main, Mr.  Ifwis  of  Georgia,  Mr. 
Stark.  BCr.  Wilson,  Mr.  Walgreh, 
Mr.  Roe,  Iidrs.  Kenneixy,  Mr.  Brown 
of  California.  Mr.  Frank.  Mr.  Gallo. 
Mr,  BCiNETA,  Mr.  Dixon,  Mr. 
Howard,  Mr.  Anderson,  Mr.  Jacobs, 
Mr.  Yatbon.  Mr.  Bonior  of  Michi- 
gaO,  Mr.   Donnelly,  and  Mr.   Wil- 

LIAHS): 

H.R.  1636.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  mod- 
ernization of  testing  of  consumer  products 
which  contain  hazardous  or  toxic  sub- 
stances; to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce. 

By  Mrs.  BOXER  (for  herself,  Mr.  E^d- 
WAkDS   of   California.   Mr.    Kasten- 
MEtER,   Mr.   Frank,   Mr.   Crockett, 
Mr,  Owens  of  New  York,  Mr.  C^lay, 
Mr.  Espy,  Mr.  Leland,  Mr.  Evans, 
Mr.  Yates,  Mrs.  Bogcs,  Mr.  Solarz, 
Mr.  Morrison  of  Connecticut,  Mr. 
MaAZEK.  Mr.  Coyne,  Mrs.  Collins, 
Mr.  Frost,  Mr.  Savage,  Mr.  Towns, 
Mst   Kaptur.   Mr.   Akaka,   and   Mr. 
Dymally): 
H.R.  1636.  A  bill  to  esUblish  a  Federal 
Council  on  Women;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  BRYANT: 
H.R.  163f7.  A  biU  to  amend  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  penalties  for  the 
corrupt  offering  or  giving  of  financial  in- 
ducements   to    atiiletes    to    participate    in 
intercollegiate  attiletic  competition,  and  to 
amend  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  to 
terminate   financial   assistance   to   institu- 
tions of  higher  education  that  aid  or  atiet 
such  conduct;  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on 
the  Judiciary  and  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  CLA.^  (for  tiimself.  Mr.  Wise, 
Mr.    Murphy,    Mr.    Williams,    VLr. 
Rote  Mr.  RiNALDO,  Mr.  Frank,  Mr. 
Letin  of  BUchigan.  Blr.  Pepper,  Bfr. 
Raball,  Mr.  Stokes.  Bdr.  Vento,  and 
BAr.  Kanjorski): 
H.R.  1638.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Labor  Re^tions  Act  to  give  employers  and 
performers   in  the   performing  arts  rights 
given  by  section  8(e)  of  such  act  to  employ- 
ers and  employees  in  similarly  situated  in- 
dustries, to  give  to  employers  and  perform- 
ers in  the  performing  arts  the  same  rights 
given  by  section  8(f)  of  such  act  to  employ- 


ers and  employees  in  the  construction  indus- 
try, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  LalMr. 

By    Mr.    COYNE    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Lantos,  Mr.  Prank,  Mr.  Kanjorski, 
Mr.  Hayes  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Murphy, 
B^.  Atkins,  Mr.  Walgren,  Mr.  Ack- 
ERMAN,  Mr.  BoRSKi,  Mr.  Kolter,  and 
B4r.  ViscLOSKY): 
H.R.  1639.  A  bill  to  require  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  of  the  Department  of  Labor 
to  collect,  report  on,  and  disseminate  data 
necessary  for  an  actual  account  of  individ- 
uals who  are  out  of  work  in  the  United 
States;  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

By  Bfr.  DAVIS  of  Bdichigan  (for  him- 
self, Bfr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina, 
ISx.  HuTTo,  fi£r.  Bateman,  Bfr.  Coble. 
B4r.  EtERTEL,  Mr.  Ortiz,  Bitr.  Pickett, 
Mr.     Sweeney,     Blr.     Dyson.     Mr. 
Young  of  Alaska,  and  Mr.  Biagci): 
H.R.  1640.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  end 
strength  for  the  Coast  Guard  Selected  Re- 
serve for  fiscal  years  1988  and  1989,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant BSarine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Bir.  DONNELLY: 
HJI.  1641.  A  bill  to  delay  for  1  year  the 
changes  made  by  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of 
1986  in  the  taxable  years  of  certain  entities, 
and  for  other  puiposes:  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  B«r.  EDWARDS  of  Oklahoma: 
H.R.  1642.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  increase  the  deple- 
tion allowance  for  oU  and  natural  gas;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Bfr.  ERDREICH: 
H.R.  1643.  A  biU  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  remove  the  limi- 
tation upon  the  amount  of  outside  income 
which  an  individual  may  earn  whUe  receiv- 
ing tienefits  thereunder,  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Bfr.  GLIC^KBIAN  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  ENGLISH): 
H.R.  1644.  A  bill  to  expand  and  improve 
the  optional  acreage  diversion  program  for 
the  1987  and  1988  crops  of  wheat  and  feed 
grrains;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Btr.  GRAY  of  Pennsylvania: 
H.R.  1645.  A  bill  to  recognize  the  organiza- 
tion known  as  the  Montford  Point  Marine 
Association,  Inc.;  to  the  Committee  on  the 

Judiciary.  

By  Mr.  GREEN: 
H.R.  1646.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Hazardous 
Materials  Transportation  Act  to  restrict  the 
transportation  of  radioactive  materials 
through  high-density  metropolitan  areas;  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Trans- 
portation. 

By  Bfr.  GREGG: 
H.R.  1647.  A  bill  to  redesignate  May  30  of 
each  year  as  Memorial  Day;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  CivU  Service. 
By  Btr.  GUARINI: 
H.R.  1648.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  tempo- 
rary suspension  of  duty  on  tamoxifen  cit- 
rate for  a  3-year  period;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  B4r.  GUNDERSON: 
H.R.  1649.  A  bill  to  establish  a  require- 
ment that  no  person  may  offer  any  high- 
level  radioactive  waste  for  transportation  in 
interstate    commerce    unless    licensed    for 
such  offering  by  the  Nuclear  Regulatory 
Commission,  and  for  other  purposes;  jointly, 
to   the  Committees  on  Energy   and   Com- 
merce,  Interior   and   Insular  Affairs,   and 
Public  Works  and  Transportation. 
By  Mr.  JEFFORDS: 
HJI.  1650.  A  biU  to  establish  a  trade  devel- 
opment investment  trust  fund  to  provide 


funds  for  efforts  to  improve  the  UB.  com- 
petitiveness in  international  trade,  and  for 
other  purposes;  jointly,  to  the  Committees 
on  Education  and  Latwr,  Ways  and  Means; 
and  Science,  Space,  and  Technology. 
By  B(r.  KASTENBCEIER: 
H.R.  1651.  A  bill  to  amend  tiUe  17,  United 
States  Code,  to  improve  international  copy- 
right protection,  and  to  amend  '  title  35, 
United  States  Code,  to  improve  internation- 
al patent  and  trademark  protection;  jointly, 
to  the  Committees  on  the  Judicivy  and 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  B4rs.  KENNELLY: 
H.R.  1652.  A  bill  to  direct  the  President  to 
enter  into  negotiations  with  foreign  govern- 
ments on  the  discipline  of  defense  and  com- 
mercial offsets;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 

By  ISi.  LEWIS  of  Florida: 
H.R.  1653.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Juvenile 
Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention  Act  of 
1974  to  provide  States  with  assistance  to  es- 
tablish or  expand  clearinghouses  to  locate 
missing  children;  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 

By  B4r.  BtATSUI: 
HJI.  1654.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tax 
Reform  Act  of  1986  to  clarify  the  study  of 
source  rules  for  sales  of  inventory  property 
and  to  provide  additional  time  to  complete 
the  study;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.  1655.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  provide  cost-of- 
living  adjustments  to  the  limitations  appli- 
cable to  certain  deferred  compensation 
plans;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  BCFUB4E  (for  himself,  Mr.  Bus- 

tamante.   Mr.    CXay,    B4r.   Conyers, 

Mr.    Crockett,    Mr.    Dellums,    Mr. 

Dixon,  B4r.  Dynally,  BIr.  Espy,  Bir. 

Flake,  Bfo.  Frank,  Mr.  Garcia,  B^. 

Hawkins.  BIr.  Hayes  of  Illinois,  BIr. 

Lelahd,  Mr.  Lewis  of  Georgia,  BIr. 

Owens  of  New  York,  Mr.  Savage, 

BIr.  Stokes,  and  BIr.  Towns): 

H.R.  1656.  A  bill  to  require  the  Secretary 

of  the  Treasury  to  develop  a  program  to 

expand  the  use  of  underutilized  banks  by 

Federal  agencies;  joinUy,  to  the  Committees 

on  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs  and 

Ways  and  Means. 

By  BIr.  MONTCKDBIERY  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Oilman): 
H.R.  1657.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  make  permanent  the  new  GI 
bill  educational  assistance  programs  estab- 
lished by  chapter  30  of  such  title,  and  for 
other  purposes;  jointly,  to  the  Committees 
on  Armed  Services  and  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  ORTIZ: 
H.R.  1658.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Endan- 
gered Species  Act  of  1973  to  direct  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  to  ban  importation 
of  shrimp  and  products  from  shrimp  from 
certain  countries  whose  shrimping  activities 
result  in  the  incidental  taking  of  threatened 
or  endangered  species;  jointly,  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Merchant  Blarine  and  Fisheries 
and  Ways  and  Means. 

By    BIr.    PENNY    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Montgomery,     BIr.    Solomon,    Mr. 
Hammerschmidt,  and  BIr.  AuCoin): 
H.R.  1659.  A  bill  to  amend  tiUe  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  increase  the  per  diem  rates 
for  payments  by  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion to  States  for  domiciliary  care  and  nurs- 
ing home  care  provided  to  veterans  in  State 
homes,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 


By   BIr.   ROWLAND   of   Connecticut 
(for     himself,     BIr.     Schxukr,     BIr. 
Murphy,  BIr.  BIartinez,  BIr.  Klbce- 
KA.  Mr.  Fish,  BIr.  Towns,  and  BIr. 
Rinaldo): 
HJI.  1660.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Employee 
Retirement   Income  Security   Act  of   1974 
and  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986  to 
improve  the  protection  and  delivery  of  bene- 
fits   provided    under    private    retirement 
health  plans;  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on 
Education  and  Labor  and  Ways  and  Means. 
By   BIr.   ST  GERBIAIN  (for  himseU 
and  BIr.  LaFalcx): 
HJI.  1661.  A  bill  to  amend  certain  provi- 
sions of  the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act  of 
1956  relating  to  exptort  trading  companies; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking.  Finance  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

By  BIr.  SHUBIWAY  (for  himself,  B€r. 
Pashayan,  BIr.  Robert  F.  Smith,  BIr. 
HoRTON,  Mr.  Bosco,  BIr.  Oberstar, 
BIr.  Olin,  BIr.  Wilson,  BIr.  Emerson, 
BIr.  Montgomery,  BIr.  Denny  Smith, 
Mr.    Coelho,    BIr.    Williams,    BIr. 
Clincer,  BIr.  Scruette,  BIr.  Lehman 
of    California,    BIr.    Staggiss,    BIr. 
Grant,  BIr.  Bevill,  BIr.  Nichch.s,  BIr. 
C:raig.  BIr.  Flippo,  BIr.  Roemer.  Mr. 
Herger,  BIr.  Hansen,  BIr.  Bouchxr. 
BIr.   Stallings,   BIr.   Dellums,   and 
BIr.  Dannemxyer): 
H.R.  1662.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  clarifica- 
tion of  the  receipt-sharing  of  amounts  re- 
ceived  from  the  National   Forest  System, 
geothermal  leasing,  mineral  lands  leasing, 
and  oil  and   gas  royalties;  joinUy,   to  the 
Committees  on  Agriculture  and  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  BIr.  SKELTON  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  BIavroules): 
H.R.  1663.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  39  of 
title  31,  United  States  Code,  to  require  the 
Federal  Government  to  pay  interest  on 
overdue  payments,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Oper- 
ations. 

By  BIT.  SOLOMON: 
H.R.  1664.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Clean  Air 
Act  to  protect  against  interstate  transport 
of  pollutants,  to  control  existing  and  uew 
sources  of  acid  deposition,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce. 

H.R.  1665.  A  bill  to  impose  an  embargo  on 
trade  between  the  United  States  and  Nicara- 
gua; jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Ways 
and  Means  and  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  TAUKE: 
H.R.  1666.  A  bill  to  esUblish  the  Social 
Security  Administration  as  an  Independent 
agency,  to  establish  a  Social  Security  court 
to  review  decisions  relating  to  entitlement 
of  benefits  under  the  Social  Security  Act, 
and  to  improve  procedures  for  administra- 
tive review  of  disability  determinations 
under  such  act:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  WATKINS: 
H.R.  1667.  A  bill  to  require  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  take  steps  to  cause  the  ex- 
portation,  at  competitive  world  prices,   of 
basic  agricultural  commodities  produced  in 
the  United  States;  jointly,  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Agriculture  and  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  GONZALEZ: 
H.J.  Res.  187.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  to  repeal  the  2Sth  amend- 
ment to  that  Constitution:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  BIr.  LEVIN  of  Michigan  (for  him- 
self, BIr.  Broompield,  BIr.  Fascell, 
BIr.    AcKERMAN,    Mr.    Akaka,    BIr. 
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AsPDi,  Mr.  AxKiifs.  Ux.  Batdiaii. 
ICr.  Boinoa  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
BuKiON  of  Indton*.  Mr.  Bustamahtx. 
Mr.  Camfbcu,  Mr.  CAxrat.  Mr. 
CHAPnu,  Mr.  Coim.  Mr.  Coirrms, 
Mr.  CouoBLiH.  Mr.  DiFazio,  Mr. 
UcmoMM  of  North  Dakota.  BCr. 
Dbsibi  of  Callfomla.  Mr.  Fazio.  Mr. 
nuun.  Mr.  FmizB,  Mr.  Okjskrsoh. 
Mr.  Qweatam.  Mr.  Gray  of  Illinois, 
Bfr.  Orat  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Qmnat,  Mr.  Hall  of  Ohio.  Mr. 
Homu  Mr.  Hoktor.  Mr.  Hoykr.  Mr. 
JiTTORDS,  Mrs.  KxinraLLT,  Mr. 
ittthm  Mr.  Lagomarsiho,  Mr. 
iMrm  of  Callfomla,  Mr.  Lipihski. 
Mr.  LowsT  of  Washington,  Mr. 
McMiLLBii  of  Maryland,  Mr.  Marti- 
MB.  Mr.  ^"'»»  of  Washington,  Mr. 
MooDT,  Mr.  MORRisoH  of  Connecti- 
cut. Ms.  Oakar.  Mr.  Ortiz.  Mr. 
OwBTB  of  Utah.  Mr.  Paxris,  Mr. 
RrxTBi.  Mr.  RoBmsoH,  Mr.  Schkuer. 
Mr.  ScHumi.  Ms.  Slaugrtir  of 
New  York.  Mr.  Sxtth  of  New  Hamp- 
shire. Mr.  Sialliros,  Mr.  Towns, 
Mr.  VALnrmn.  Mr.  Writtaksr,  Mr. 
WiLSOR.  Mr.  Wolfe.  Mr.  Wortley, 
Mr.  TouRG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Tourg  of 
Alaska.  Mrs.  Bkhtley,  Mr.  Bilirak- 
18.  Mr.  CURGBR.  Mr.  Courter,  Mr. 
Craig.  Mr.  Darrkmkyer.  Mr.  DeLay. 
Mr.  DeWirk,  Mr.  DioGdarsi,  Mr. 
Dorrar  of  California.  Mr.  Gallo, 
Mr.  OxnnMBSOR,  Mr.  Kolter.  Mr. 
Ixwis  of  norida.  Mr.  Livirgstoii, 
Mr.  McDask.  Mr.  Porter,  Mr.  Shttm- 
WAT,  Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Drrrt  Smith.  Mr.  Solomor,  Mr. 
Uptor.  Mr.  Wylix,  Mr.  Ardrews, 
Mr.  Caroir.  Mr.  Chapmar,  Mr.  Fei- 
GBAR.  Mr.  Qakcia.  Mr.  Lewis  of 
Georgia,  Mr.  Pkikirs.  Mr.  Slattery. 
Mr.  SoLARz.  and  Mr.  Torriczlli): 
H.J.  Res.  188.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
March  21.  1987.  as  "Afghanistan  Day";  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.  MORRISON  of  Washington 
(for  himself.  Mr.  Akaka.  Mr.  Bar- 
RARO.  Mr.  Berrstt,  Mrs.  Bertley, 
Mr.  Bkrmar,  Mr.  Bsvnx.  Mr.  Buley. 
Mr.  BoRSKi,  Mr.  Boucher,  Mr. 
Bkoomfixld,  Mr.  Bryart,  Mr. 
Burtor  of  Indiana,  Mr.  Caixahar, 
Mr.  Carper,  Mr.  Chardler,  Mr. 
Chappell.  Mr.  Coats.  Mr.  Coelho, 
Mrs.  CoLLiRS.  Mr.  Courter,  Mr. 
Daribl,  Mr.  Dicks,  Mr.  Erglish,  Mr. 
Faurtrot.  Mr.  Fawell,  ISi.  Fazio. 
Mr.  Flippo.  Mr.  Foley,  Mr.  P^tstxr, 
BCr.  Oilmar.  Mr.  Gray  of  Illinois, 
Mr.  GuRSBtsoR,  Mr.  Hayes  of  Illi- 
nois. Mr.  Heprxr,  Mr.  Hortor,  Mr. 
Howard.  Mr.  Hubbard,  Mr.  Jorxs  of 
North  Carolina,  Mr.  Latta,  Mr. 
Lbhmar  of  Florida.  Mr.  Lert,  Mr. 
Lewis  of  California.  Bfrs.  Lloyd,  Mr. 
Lowry  of  Washington.  Mr.  McDade. 
Mr.  McEwKR.  Mr.  Martir  of  New 
York.  Mr.   Mnj«i   of  Washington, 

Mr.  MOAKLEY,  Mr.  MORTGOMIBY,  Mr. 

MooDV.  Mr.  MRAimr.  Mr.  Murphy, 
Mr.  MuRTHA,  Mr.  Neal.  Mr.  Nelsor 
of  norida.  BCr.  Nichols.  Mr.  Ortiz, 
Mr.  Ravsrxl.  Mr.  Richardsor.  Mr. 
RoBiRSOR.  Mr.  RoDiRO,  Mr.  Roe, 
BCrs.  Roukema,  Mr.  Rowlard  of 
Georgia.  Mr.  Schuettb.  Mr.  Smith  of 
Florida,  Mr.  £toRATT.  Mr.  Stokes.  Mr. 
Talloh.  Mr.  Taukk,  Mr.  Thomas  of 
Georgia,  Mr.  TiAncART,  Mr.  Trax- 
ui.  Mr.  Uball,  Mr.  Varder  Jagt,  ISx. 
WaaaxK,  Bfr.  Wazmar,  Mr.  Whitta- 
KKR.  Mr.  Wortley,  and  Mr.  Yatron): 


H.J.  Res.  189.  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize and  request  the  President  to  issue  a 
proclamation  designating  April  26  through 
May  X  1987,  as  "National  Organ  and  Tissue 
Donor  Awareness  Week";  to  the  Committee 
on  Pott  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  ISi.  SKELTON: 

H.  Res.  122.  Resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  House  of  Representatives  that 
May  22.  1987,  be  observed  by  the  people  of 
the  United  States  as  a  day  to  commemorate 
the  Truman  Doctrine  and  to  honor  the 
shared  achievements  and  common  commit- 
ment to  democracy  of  the  Greek.  Turkish, 
and  American  peoples:  Jointly,  to  the  Com- 
mltteas  on  Foreign  Affairs  and  Post  Office 
and  Ctvil  Service. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  BILBRAY: 

H.R.  1668.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Peter  J. 
Montagnoli;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  DUNCAN: 

H.R.  1669.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  John  W. 
Ruth.  Sr.;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

H.R.  1670.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Gregory 
E.  Walters;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

By  Mr.  OXLEY: 

H.R.  1671.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the 
estate  of  Commodore  Perry  Miller;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  PORTER: 

H.R.  1672.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Elizabeth 
Palansky  Surak;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  VANDER  JAGT: 

H.R.  1673.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Cllve 
Francis  Harrison;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DUNCAN: 

H.  Res.  123.  Resolution  to  refer  the  bill 
(H.R.  1669)  for  the  relief  of  John  W.  Ruth, 
Sr.,  to  the  chief  judge  of  the  U.S.  Claims 
Court:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 

H.R.  5:  Mr.  Espy  and  Mr.  Mineta. 

H.R.  17:  Mr.  Leach  of  Iowa. 

H.R.  25:  Mr.  Levire  of  California,  Mr. 
Swin,  Mr.  Lancaster,  and  Mr.  Espy. 

H.R.  39:  Mr.  Crockett. 

H.R,  130:  Mr.  Ritter,  Mr.  Jones  of  North 
Carolina,  Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Fazio,  and  Mr. 
DoRNAN  of  California. 

H.R.  280:  Mr.  Fzigrar,  Ms.  Oakar,  and 
Vbc.  Kolter. 

H.R.  308:  Mr.  Fish. 

H.R.  309:  Mr.  Frost,  Mr.  Livingston,  Mr. 
iRHOfE,  Mr.  Watkirs,  and  Mr.  Weber. 

H.R.  310:  Mr.  Frost,  Mr.  English,  and  Mr. 

iNHOfE. 

H.R.  372:  Mr.  Daub,  Mr.  Lightfoot,  Mr. 
RAHAtL.  Mr.  Bevill,  and  Mr.  Robinson. 

H.R.  378:  Mr.  Russo. 

H.R.  379:  Mr.  Ritter  and  Mr.  Nielson  of 
Utah. 

H.R.  457:  Mr.  Foley  and  Mr.  Lewis  of 
Georgia. 

H.R.  509:  Mr.  Valentine. 

H.R.  592:  Mr.  Borski  and  Mr.  Coble. 


HJl.  593:  Mr.  Traxlbr.  Mr.  Dysor,  Mr. 
Dicks,  Mr.  Larcaster.  Mr.  Chardl^  and 

Mr.  SCHAEFCR. 

H.R.  606:  Mr.  Applboatb,  Mr.  Hayes  of  Illi- 
nois, and  Mr.  Irhovx. 
H.R.  607:  Mr.  Suria.  Mr.  Lartos,  and  Mr. 

JOHTZ. 

H.R.  612:  Mr.  Madigar,  Mr.  Solarz.  Mr. 
Espy,  Mr.  Bryart,  Mr.  Mrazek,  Mr.  Atkirs, 
Mr.  PuRSESL,  Mr.  MruMK.  Mr.  Kostmayer, 
Mr.  CHARDUot.  Mr.  Erdrkicb.  Mr.  Young  of 
Alaska,  Mr.  Beilersor,  Mr.  Frank.  Mr. 
Savage,  and  Mr.  Lantos. 

H.R.  615:  Mr.  Wise. 

H.R.  621:  Mr.  Atkins.  Mr.  Burton  of  Indi- 
ana, Mr.  Hayes  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Levire  of 
California,  Mr.  Roe,  and  Mr.  Sikorski. 

H.R.  637:  Mr.  Mtume. 

H.R.  722:  Mr.  Hochbrueckner. 

H.R.  738:  Mr.  Ardersor,  Mr.  Dowrey  of 
New  Yorlt,  Mr.  Dttrbir,  Mr.  Fish,  Mr. 
Flake,  Mr.  Frank,  Mr.  Gray  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, Mr.  HOYER,  and  Mr.  Lancaster. 

H.R.  799:  Mr.  Savage.  Mr.  Olin,  Mr.  Rose, 
Mr.  Sawysi,  Mr.  Tallor,  Mr.  Solarz,  Mr. 
Bruce,  Mi.  Moakley,  Mr.  Tauzir,  Mr. 
Bryant,  and  Mr.  Espy. 

H.R.  896:  Mr.  Martinez. 

H.R.  907:  Mr.  DeFazio,  Mr.  Levin  of 
Michigan,  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr.  Kolter.  and  Mr. 
DwYER  of  New  Jersey. 

H.R.  926:  Mr.  Mfume. 

H.R.  943:  Mr.  Gonzalez  and  Mr.  Nielson 
of  Utah. 

H.R.  950:  Mr.  McOrath,  Mr.  MruMX,  Mr. 
LE3IMAN  of  Florida,  Mr.  Perkins,  Mr.  Suria 
Mr.  Torres,  Mr.  Espy,  Mr.  Smith  of  Florida. 
Mr.  Edwards  of  California,  Mr.  St  Germain 
Mr.  Boland,  Mr.  Biaggi,  Mr.  Frank,  Mr. 
Boucher,  Mr.  Gray  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Mav 
ROULES,  Mr.  Bosco,  Mr.  Miller  of  Califor 
nia.  Miss  Schneider,  Mrs.  Saiki,  Mr.  Boner 
of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Chapman.  Mr.  Leland, 
Mrs.  Byror,  Mr.  Dymally,  Mr.  F'oglietta, 
Mr.  Grant,  Mr.  Fazio,  Mr.  Roe.  Mrs.  Ken 
NELLY,  Mr.  Vento,  Mr.  BoNKER,  Mrs.  John 
son  of  Connecticut,  Mr.  Levin  of  Michigan 
Mr.  Stokes,  Mr.  de  la  Garza.  Mr.  Levine  of 
California,  Mr.  Coyne,  Mr.  Mineta,  Mr.  An- 
derson, Mr.  Traxler,  Mr.  Bevill,  Mr. 
Rahall,  Mr.  Dellums,  Ms.  Oakar,  Mr. 
Frost,  Mr.  Sawyer,  and  Mr.  Dwyer  of  New 
Jersey 

H.R.  957:  Mr.  Henry,  Mr.  Vento,  Mr. 
Manton,  Mr.  Carper,  Mr.  Dyson,  Mr.  Gejd- 
ENSON,  Mr.  AcKERMAN,  Mr.  Green,  Mr.  Hall 
of  Ohio,  Mr.  Hughes,  and  Mr.  Mrazek. 

H.R.  1018:  Mr.  Gordon,  Mr.  Durbin,  and 
Mr.  Levine  of  California. 

H.R.  1052:  Mr.  Frost,  Mr.  Gray  of  Illinois, 
Mr.  Smith  of  Florida,  Mr.  Dannemeyer,  Mr. 
Solarz,  Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Ackerman,  Mr. 
Towns,  Mrs.  Bentley,  Mr.  Lantos,  Mr. 
Owens  of  New  York,  Mr.  Martinez,  Mr. 
Bonior  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Hiktel,  and  Mr. 

ECKART. 

H.R.  1061:  Mr.  Andrews,  Mr.  Archer,  and 
Mr.  RoBiN$ON. 

H.R.  not:  Mr.  Kostmayer  and  Mr.  Price 
Of  Illinois. 

H.R.  1130:  Mr.  Clinger  and  Mr.  Wise. 

H.R.  1141:  Mr.  Martinez,  Mr.  Howard, 
and  Mr.  McMiller  of  Maryland. 

H.R.  1154:  Mr.  Bonior  of  Michigan,  Mr. 
Bruce,  Mr.  Carper,  Mrs.  Collins,  Mr. 
Dixon,  Mr.  Gephardt,  Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio, 
Mr.  Mollohan,  Mr.  Oberstar,  Mr.  Parris, 
Mr.  TauziM,  Mr.  Vento,  and  Mr.  Wise. 

H.R.  115$:  Mr.  Boehlert. 

H.R.  1110:  Mr.  Rargel,  Mr.  Neal,  Mr. 
Hayes  of  Illinois,  and  Mr.  Jeffords. 

H.R.  119B:  Mr.  Murphy,  Mr.  Frark,  Mrs. 
VucAROvicfi,  Mr.  Dowdy  of  Mississippi,  Mr. 
DE  LA  Garzii,  Mr.  Gray  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Hayes 


of   Illinois,   Mr.   Sawyer,   Mr.   Espy,   Mrs. 
Boxer,  and  Mr.  Lipirski. 

H.R.  1209:  Mr.  Ackkrmar,  Mr.  Coyrb.  Mr. 
Dellums,  Mr.  Downey  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Dwyer  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Dymally,  Hi. 
Faurtroy,  Mr.  Feighar,  Mr.  Gray  of  Illi- 
nois, Mr.  BlARTiR^  Mr.  Savage,  and  Mr. 
Torres. 

H.R.  1228:  Mr.  Fields,  Mr.  Atkirs,  Mr. 
Wortley,  Mr.  Nowak,  Mr.  Hoyer,  Mr. 
Dwyer  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Schaeter,  Mr. 
Hayes  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Bryart,  Mr.  Dorran 
of  California.  Mr.  Flippo.  Mr.  Traxler,  Mrs. 
Boxer,  Mr.  Stallings,  Mr.  Volkmer,  Mr. 
Smith  of  Florida,  Mr.  Borski,  Mr.  Frost, 
Mr.  Fazio,  Mr.  Kastenmeier.  Mr.  Barton  of 
Texas,  Mr.  Pashayar,  Mr.  McDade,  and  Mr. 
Dowdy  of  Mississippi. 

H.R.  1245:  Mr.  Roberts,  Mr.  Myers  of  In- 
diana, Mr.  Wortley,  and  Mr.  Smith  of  New 
Jersey. 

H.R.  1271:  Mrs.  Martir  of  Illinois  and  Mr. 
Roth. 

H.R.  1280:  Mr.  Stargelard,  Mr.  Leland, 
Mr.  HucKABY,  Mr.  Torres,  Mr.  Boucher, 
Mr.  Davis  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Lewis  of  Geor- 
gia, Mr.  Towns,  Mr.  Roe,  Mrs.  Collins,  Mr. 
Price  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Rodino,  Mr.  Busta- 
mahte,  Mr.  Kastenmeier,  Mr.  McCloskey, 
Mr.  Perkirs,  Mr.  Uptor,  IiCr.  Wilson,  Mr. 
Hayes  of  Illinois,  Mrs.  Vucanovich.  Mr. 
Oilman,  and  Mr.  Robinson. 

H.R.  1328:  Mr.  Bryant. 

H.R.  1337:  Mr.  Hutto,  Mr.  Bevill,  Mr. 
MuRTHA,  Mr.  Dorran  of  California,  Mr. 
SwiHDALL,  Mr.  Hopkins,  Mr.  Mrazek.  Mr. 
Bateman,  Mr.  Hiler,  Mr.  Volkmer,  Mr. 
Miller  of  Washington,  Mr.  Gray  of  Illinois, 
Mr.  Bereuter,  Mr.  Darden,  Mr.  Burton  of 
Indiana,  Mr.  Montgomery,  and  Mr.  Cour 
ter. 

H.R.  1347:  Mr.  Upton,  Mr.  Coble,  Mr.  La 
GOMARSiNO,  Mr.  DoRNAN  of  California,  Mr. 
Roe,  Mr.  de  la  Garza,  Mr.  Smith  of  New 
Hampshire,  Mr.  Daniel,  Mr.  Coelho,  Mr. 
Horton,  Mr.  F^GHAN,  Mr.  Inhofe,  and  Mr. 
Emerson. 

H.R.  1351:  Mr.  Quillen. 

H.R.  1371:  Mr.  Apflegate,  Mr.  Gray  of  Il- 
linois, Mr.  Towns,  Mr.  Oberstar,  Mr. 
Frank,  Mr.  Bates,  Mr.  Atkins,  Mr.  Mfume, 
Mr.  Williams,  and  Mr.  Smith  of  Florida. 

H.R.  1450:  Mr.  Livingston. 

H.R.  1488:  Mr.  Frost,  Mr.  Puster,  Mr. 
Dymally,  Mr.  Foglietta,  Mr.  Horton,  Mr. 
Murphy,  Mr.  Ackerman,  Mr.  Lipinski,  Mr. 
Walcren,  Mr.  Owens  of  New  York,  Mr. 
Faurtroy,  Ms.  Kaptur,  Mr.  Coelho,  and 
Mr.  Hutto. 

H.R.  1530:  Mr.  Kyl. 

H.R.  1531:  Mr.  Gibbons,  Mr.  Porter,  Mr. 
Inhofe,  and  Mr.  Wilson. 


H.R.  1550:  Mr.  Moody. 

HJl.  1559:  Mr.  Lewis  of  Georgia,  Mr. 
Armey,  Mr.  Fawell,  and  Mr.  Weber. 

H.R.  1566:  Mr.  Wise. 

H.J.  Res.  90:  Mr.  Studds,  Mr.  Fascell.  Mr. 
Rargel,  Mr.  Mrazek,  Mr.  Williams,  and  Mr. 
Stargelard. 

H.J.  Res.  98:  Mr.  B?.ooss,  Mr.  Perkins, 
Mr.  Weiss,  and  Mr.  Edwards  of  Oklahoma. 

H.J.  Res.  128:  Mr.  Nielsor  of  Utah. 

H.J.  Res.  144:  Mr.  Lurgrer.  Mr.  Brerran, 
Mr.  Frost,  Mr.  Hayes  of  Illinois,  Mr. 
Hoyer.  Mr.  Borior  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
DoRRAR  of  California,  Mrs.  Boxer,  Mr. 
DeWire,  Mr.  Rargel,  Mr.  Skagcs,  Mr. 
Dwyer  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Cardir,  Mr. 
Hochbrueckner,  Mr.  DeFazio,  Mr.  Richard- 
son, Mr.  Volkmer,  Mr.  Fish,  Mr.  Borski, 
Mr.  Hughes,  Mr.  Moakley,  Mrs.  Bentley, 
and  Mr.  Dyson. 

H.J.  Res.  148:  Mrs.  Boxer,  Mr.  Hughes, 
Mr.  Frank,  Mr.  Gray  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Wolfe, 
Mr.  Smith  of  Florida,  Mr.  Beilerson,  Mr. 
McHuGH,  Mr.  Solarz,  Mr.  Lehman  of  Flori- 
da, Mr.  Scheuer,  Mr.  Horton,  Mr.  Udall. 
Mr.  Bustamante,  Mr.  Brennan,  Mr.  Marti- 
nez, Mr.  Atkins,  Mr.  Wilson,  Mr.  Rangel, 
Mr.  Crockett,  Mr.  Gray  of  Pennsylvania, 
Mr.  Rose,  Mr.  DeFazio,  Mr.  Fish,  Mr. 
Carper,  Mr.  McMillen  of  Maryland!,  Mr. 
Thomas  of  Georgia,  Mr.  Hefner,  Mr.  Kost- 
mayer. Mr.  Gephardt,  Mr.  Lewis  of  Califor- 
nia. Mr.  ToRRiCELLi,  Mr.  Garcia.  Mr.  Gejd- 
enson,  Mr.  Feighar,  Mr.  Gunderson,  Mr. 
Levin  of  Michigan,  and  Mr.  Chappell. 

H.J.  Res.  152:  Mr.  Borski,  Mr.  Lacomar- 
siNO,  Mr.  Feighan,  Mr.  Bonior  of  Michigan, 
Mr.  Moody,  Mr.  IIangel,  Mr.  Crockett,  and 
Mr.  Stokes. 

H.J.  Res.  154:  Mr.  Rahall,  Mr.  Whitten, 
Mrs.  Boxer,  Mr.  DeWire,  Mr.  Biaggi,  Mr. 
Broomfield,  Mr.  Hastert,  Mr.  Ritter,  Mr. 
Stallings,  Mr.  Kemp,  Mr.  de  Lugo,  Mr. 
Manton,  Mr.  Udall,  Mr.  Johnson  of  South 
Dakota,  Mr.  Lott,  Mr.  Mollohan,  Mr.  Vis- 
CLOSKY,  Mr.  Traxler,  Mr.  Feighan,  Mr.  An- 
thony, Mr.  Rowland  of  Georgia,  Mr. 
Dwyer  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Ballenger,  Mr. 
Rinaldo,  Mr.  Parris,  Mr.  Borski,  Ms. 
Oakar,  Mr.  Tauzin,  Mr.  Wolf,  Mr.  Hutto, 
Mr.  Cardin,  Mr.  P^ost,  Mr.  Lewis  of  Geor- 
gia, Mr.  Crockett,  Mrs.  Johnson  of  Con- 
necticut, Mr.  Montgomery,  Mr.  Rogers,  Mr. 
KoLBE,  Mr.  Stenholm,  Mr.  Walgren,  Mr. 
Bateman,  Mr.  Coats,  Mr.  P^sr,  Mr.  McClos- 
key, Mr.  Mazzoli,  Mr.  Madigan,  Mr.  Shaw, 
Mr.  HOLLOWAY,  Mr.  Bilirakis,  Ms.  Snowe, 
Mr.  Coleman  of  Missouri,  and  Mr.  Moakley. 

H.J.  Res.  155:  Mr.  Dwyer  of  New  Jersey, 
Mr.  Bevill,  Mrs.  Boxer,  Mr.  English,  Mr. 
Chapman,  Mr.  Dicks,  Mr.  Moody.  Mr.  Dio- 
GuARDi,  Mr.  Clarke,  Mr.  Coleman  of  Texas. 


Mr.  Darden,  Mr.  DeWire.  Mr.  Weldor,  Mr. 
Clirger.  >'"  BoRiOR  of  Michigan.  Mrs.  Pat- 
terson, lu.  BERXumt,  Mrs.  Byron.  Mr.  Cal- 
lahan, Mr  Sraw,  Mr.  McGrath.  Mr.  Sun- 
ning, and  Mr.  Dorrar  of  California. 

H.J.  Res.  180:  Mr.  Lipirski,  Mr.  Arror- 
zio.  Mr.  Herry,  Mr.  ScliULze,  Mr.  Traxler. 
Mr.  Wortley,  and  Mr.  Kemp. 

H.  Con.  Res.  5:  Mr.  Gurdersor. 

H.  Con.  Res.  47:  Mr.  Ritter,  Mr.  Apple- 
gate,  Mr.  CoYRE,  Mr.  Borski,  Mr.  Fogu- 
ETTA,  Mr.  Syrar,  Mr.  Flake,  Mr.  Glickmar. 
Mr.  Owens  of  New  York,  Mr.  Volkmer,  Mr. 
Yatron.  Mr.  Durbin,  Mr.  Crockett,  Mr. 
Penny,  Mr.  Matsui,  Mr.  Bustamante,  Mr. 
GuARiNi,  Mr.  Vento,  Mr.  Weiss,  Mr. 
Tauzin.  Mr.  Wheat,  Mr.  Murtha,  Mr.  Rob- 
inson, Mr.  DoRNAN  of  California,  Mr.  Ack- 
erman, Mr.  Lewis  of  Georgia,  Mr.  Savage, 
Mr.  Clay,  and  Mr.  Carper. 

H.  Con.  Res.  51:  Mr.  Sharp,  Mr.  Hefner, 
Mr.  Feighan,  Mr.  Derrick,  Mr.  Thomas  of 
California,  Mr.  Valentine,  Mr.  Smith  of 
Florida,  Mr.  Slattery,  Mr.  Gray  of  Illinois, 
Mr.  Robinson,  and  Mr.  Fawell. 

H.  Con.  Res.  63:  Mr.  Jeffords.  Mr.  Ben- 
nett. Mr.  Levine  of  California,  Mr.  McCuR- 
DY,  Mr.  Gray  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Leland,  Bdr. 
Green,  and  Mr.  Fauntroy. 

H.  Con.  Res.  70:  Mr.  Bonior  of  Michigan. 

H.  Res.  62:  Mr.  Clinger,  Mr.  Bryant,  Mr. 
Jeffords,  Mr.  Volkmer,  Mr.  Dornan  of  Cali- 
fornia, Bfr.  Rinaldo,  and  Mr.  Fish. 

H.  Res.  68:  Mr.  DeFazio,  Mr.  Jeffords, 
Mr.  Whittaker,  Mr.  Davis  of  Michigan,  Mr. 
JoHTZ,  Mr.  Rowland  of  Georgia,  Mr. 
Schuette,  Mr.  Stump,  and  Mr.  Lewis  of 
Florida. 

H.  Res.  71:  Mr.  Richardson.  Mr.  Marti- 
nez, and  Mr.  Kanjorski. 

H.  Res.  74:  Mr.  Stallings.  Mr.  Price  of  Il- 
linois, Mr.  Jeffords,  Mr.  Kolter,  Mr.  Lipin- 
ski, Mr.  Bruce,  Mr.  Horton,  Mr.  Hayes  of 
Illinois,  Mr.  Garcia,  Mr.  Sharp,  Mr.  Rangel, 
Mr.  Evans,  Mr.  Dyson,  Mr.  Gray  of  Illinois, 
and  Mrs.  Smith  of  Nebraska. 


DELETIONS  OP  SPONSORS  PROM 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rtile  XXII,  spon- 
sors were  deleted  from  public  bills  and 
resolutions  as  follows: 

H.R.  535:  Mrs.  Bentley. 

H.R.  782:  Mr.  Craig. 

H.R.  1001:  Mrs.  Boggs. 

H.R.  1178:  Mr.  Barnard. 
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The  Soiate  met  at  2:30  pjn.  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  Honorable 
AuBtT  Qomm,  Jr..  a  Senator  from  the 
State  of  Tenneoee. 

The  FRBBIDINO  OFFICER.  Ovir 
prayer  Uxtey  will  be  offered  by  Bishop 
Smallwood  Williams  of  the  Bible  Way 
Church  of  Our  Ijord  Jesus  Christ 
World  Wide.  Inc.  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. Bishop  Williams  is  sponsored 
by  Senator  Hatch. 


FRATKR 

Shall  we  bow  our  heads,  please. 

Eternal,  invisible,  all  wise  God,  we 
are  privileged  to  come  to  Thee  at  this 
prcvhetlc  hour  in  this  historic  place. 
Thou  hath  invited  us  saying.  "Come 
unto  Me  all  ye  that  labor  and  are 
heavy  laden,  and  I  will  give  thee  rest." 
and  "Blessed  be  they  that  cometh  in 
the  name  of  the  Lord."  Therefore,  in 
the  name  of  Jesxis  Christ,  we  are 
thankfiil  for  this  great  Nation  that 
was  founded  200  years  ago.  Destined 
to  be  the  leader  of  the  free  world, 
demonstrating  to  the  world  the  feasi- 
bility of  a  social  order  of  himian  f  ree- 
dcm.  dignity,  and  prosiierity. 

We  thank  Thee  for  a  national  recog- 
nition of  the  prophetic  structure  of 
the  imiverse  and  its  moral  require- 
ments that  we  have  visibly  engraved 
on  our  currency  "In  God  We  Trust." 
]£ay  this  inscription  be  a  supreme  re- 
ality regardless  of  all  difficulties  and 
challenges  therein  involved.  In  spite  of 
the  turbulent  difficulties  of  our  time, 
may  the  upward  curve  of  our  historic 
progress  continue. 

We  thank  Thee  for  the  privilege  of 
our  preaching  ministry  of  60  years  in 
this  great  city  and  attaining  the  age  of 
foiurscore  years.  Fifty  years  ago,  we 
volimtarily  prayed  on  the  granite 
steps  of  this  building  for  inclusive 
social  Justice.  Today,  we  are  honored 
to  pray  from  the  podium  of  this 
august  body  interpreting  our  presence 
here  as  a  progress  report  of  this  Na- 
tion's advance  in  the  area  of  human 
dignity  and  brotherhood. 

May  the  waves  thereof  touch  the 
shores  of  all  nations  of  the  world  to 
heal  the  hurt  and  hurting,  inspiring 
new  hope  for  a  better  tomorrow 
"When  the  day  break  and  the  shadow 
shall  flee  away." 

In  His  name  we  pray.  Amen. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  ACTING 
PRESIDENT  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
derk  will  please  read  a  communication 
to  the  Senate  from  the  President  pro 
tempers  (Mr.  Smmis). 


The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
the  following  letter: 

IU.S.  Senate. 
President  pro  tekpore, 
Washington,  DC,  March  1 7,  1987. 
To  the  Senate: 

Under  the  provisions  of  Rule  I,  Section  3, 
of  tbe  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  I 
hereby  appoint  the  Honorable  Albert  Gore, 
Jr..  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Tennessee, 
to  perform  the  duties  of  the  Chair. 

John  C.  Stennis, 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  GORE  thereupon  assimied  the 
chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 
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RECOGNITION  OP  THE 
MAJORITY  LEADER 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  majority  leader  Is  recog- 
nized. 


THE  JOURNAL 


Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Journal 
of  the  proceedings  be  approved  to 
date. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


DISAPPROVAL  RESOLUTION  OP 
ADDITIONAL  ASSISTANCE  TO 
NICARAGUAN  DEMOCRATIC 

RBSISTANCE 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished Republican  leader  and  I 
have  discussed  the  calling  up  of 
Senaite  Joint  Resolution  81,  introduced 
by  Mr.  Weicker.  Under  the  law,  there 
is  no  debate  on  the  motion  to  proceed 
to  the  consideration  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  81.  Mr.  Dole  and  I  have  de- 
termined that  there  will  be  no  request 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  that  motion 
to  proceed.  Therefore,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  at  no  later  than  the 
hour  of  3:30  p.m.  today  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  81. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Republican  leader.  That  being 
the  case,  I  see  no  need  for  any  rollcall 
votes  today.  I  think  I  can  so  state  to 
the  Members. 

Nofw,  the  distinguished  Republican 
leader  and  I  have  also  discussed  the 
possibility  of  reaching  a  time  agree- 
ment as  to  an  hour  for  the  final  vote 
on  Senate  Joint  Resolution  81  tomor- 
row, and  I  will  be  interested  in  any 
suggestions  thereon  that  the  Republi- 
can leader  may  have  during  the  day.  I 
hop«  that,  before  the  day  is  out,  we 


can  announce  to  our  colleagues  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  the  hour  for  the 
vote  on  tomorrow  on  the  disapproval 
resolution. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
majority  leader  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Yes,  I  will  be  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  DOLE.  We  are  certainly  willing 
to  work  out  a  satisfactory  time  tomor- 
row for  the  vote,  perhaps  sometime 
around  4  o'clock  or  whenever  we  can 
work  it  out  with  the  majority  leader. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Very  well.  Mr.  President, 
I  thank  the  Republican  leader. 

Now,  I  have  some  time  under  the 
standing  order,  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  reserve 
my  time  for  later  in  the  afternoon. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

The  distinguished  Republican  leader 
is  recognized. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Presiding  Officer.  Let  me  indicate 
again  to  the  majority  leader  we  will 
certainly  try  to  work  out  a  time  that  is 
satisfactory.  I  wHl  consult  with  the 
author  of  the  disapproval  resolution. 
Senator  Weicker.  We  hope  to  have 
some  agreement  yet  this  afternoon. 


}p« 


CRUZ        RESIGNATION/CENTRAL 
AMERICANS  UNDERSTAND 

THREAT 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  over  the 
past  few  days  I  have  commented  on  a 
number  of  aspects  of  the  situation  in 
Central  America.  And  I  have  inserted 
material  in  the  Record  relevant  to  our 
upcoming  vote  on  Contra  aid.  Today,  I 
want  to  put  two  more  related  items 
into  the  Record. 

KIRKFASUCK  OP-ED  ON  CRUZ  RESIGNATION 

The  first  is  an  op-ed  piece  which  ap- 
peared in  last  Sunday's  Washington 
Post,  written  by  former  United  Na- 
tions Ambassador  Jeane  Kirkpatrick.  I 
ask  consent  that  the  text  of  this  op-ed 
be  Included  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  Cruz  Resignation 
(By  Jeane  Kirkpatrick) 
Opponents  understood  they  did  not  have 
the  votes  to  block  payment  of  the  last  $40 
million  of  the  $100  million  in  contra  assist- 
ance approved  by  Congress  last  year.  So,  by 
voting  a  resolution  to  delay  payments,  they 
hoped  to  send  the  Reagan  administration 
the  message  that  no  new  aid  would  be  forth- 
coming from  this  Congress.  But  the  margin 
of  the  vote  (230  to  196),  the  timing  and  sur- 
rounding circumstances  indicate  Instead 
that    a    tnaximum    effort    could    Indeed 


9  Tliif  "bullet"  tymlMl  identifies  statemenli  or  intertiofls  wliich  are  not  spoken  by  a  Member  of  the  Senate  on  the  floor. 


produce  new  assistance  for  the  contras  this 
year. 

The  voter  followed  a  pattern  that  has 
become  familiar  since  the  struggle  over  mili- 
tary aid  to  El  Salvador  in  the  early  1980s: 
belated  administration  efforts,  harsh  Demo- 
cratic attacks  and  predictions  of  inevitable 
defeat,  new  unsubstantiated  charges  of 
human  rights  violations.  This  time,  howev- 
er, the  Issue  had  also  become  entangled  in 
the  Iran  scandal  and  a  highly  publicized 
struggle  among  the  contra  leadership  that 
reached  Its  climax  when,  two  dajrs  before 
the  vote,  Arturo  Cruz  resigned  from  the  or- 
ganized resistance  with  a  scathing  attack  on 
his  erstwhile  colleagues. 

Instantly,  congressmen  who  never  saw 
Ouz'  leadership  role  as  a  reason  to  support 
the  contras  seized  upon  his  departure  as  an 
additional  reason  to  oppose  them.  Adminis- 
tration spokesmen,  especially  those  in  the 
State  Department  who  had  consistently 
backed  Cruz,  were  visibly  shocked  by  the 
fact,  the  manner  and  especially  the  timing 
of  his  leaving. 

Cruz'  feUow  Nicaraguans  were  less  sur- 
prised. They  already  knew  him  to  be  a  man 
of  mercurial  temperament,  (^uz  had  lived 
outside  Nicaragua  for  20  years  before  he  re- 
turned to  work  for  the  Sandinistas  in  July 
1979.  It  seemed  to  many  Nicaraguans  that 
he  was  never  comfortable  working  In  the 
framework  of  Nicaraguan  politics. 

In  fact,  Arturo  Ouz  is  Intelligent,  articu- 
late, but  not  a  political  man.  He  is  a  techno- 
crat—and technocrats  usually  believe  there 
is  one  answer  to  a  question  and  that  they 
have  it.  Ouz  broke  with  the  Sandinistas 
when  they  disappointed  him  and  now  has 
broken  with  the  antl-Sandinista  resistance. 
First  he  fought  to  have  Adolfo  Calero  elimi- 
nated from  the  directorate  of  the  United 
Nicaraguan  Opposition.  After  he  succeeded, 
he  turned  on  his  erstwhile  collaborator,  Al- 
fonso Robelo;  the  publisher  of  Nicaragua's 
last  Independent  newspaper,  Pedro  Joaquin 
Chamorro;  and  the  whole  Nicaraguan  as- 
sembly-in-exile, which  comprises  represent- 
atives of  all  of  Nicaragua's  democratic  polit- 
ical parties,  trade  unions  and  private  enter- 
prises. 

Cruz  says  his  former  colleagues  were  inad- 
equately devoted  to  reform.  They  say  Cruz 
cannot  stand  it  when  he  does  not  get  his 
own  way.  In  their  view,  Cruz'  conception  of 
reform  consists  of  giving  him  full  power. 

Cruz  has  long  seemed  to  evoke  more  in- 
tense admiration  among  North  Americans 
than  Nicaraguans.  UNO,  the  organization  of 
which  Ouz  was  a  part,  was  created  In  Wash- 
ington by  a  handful  of  liberal  Democrats 
who  persuaded  Lt.  Col.  Oliver  North  and 
certain  State  Department  officials  that 
there  would  be  a  better  chance  of  winning 
congressional  support  for  the  contras  If 
they  were  part  of  a  "civilian"  political  struc- 
ture headed  by  "Social  Democrats."  Ouz 
became  one  of  UNO's  three  directors,  along 
with  Robelo  and  Calero. 

The  existence  of  UNO  may,  in  fact,  have 
helped  in  winning  enough  Democratic  votes 
to  provide  $100  million  in  contra  aid  in  the 
last  Congress.  But  it  should  be  remembered 
that  the  vote  took  place  against  a  back- 
ground of  growing  Sandinlsta  repression 
and  ever-clearer  ties  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

During  the  past  year,  Ouz  and  his  band 
of  American  supporters  moved  to  take  per- 
sonal control  of  the  contra  fighting  forces 
by  eliminating  Calero  from  the  directorate. 
However,  there  were  serious  problems  with 
their  plan. 

The  contras,  who  risk  life  and  limb  in 
their  war  against  the  Sandinistas,  had  no 


confidence  in  Cniz  or  his  proposed  chief  of 
military  operations.  Neither  did  the  Nicara- 
guan assembly,  nor  Ouz's  colleagues  in  the 
UNO  directorate.  After  losing  two  votes, 
c:ruz  resigned. 

His  resignation  on  the  eve  of  the  congres- 
sional vote  seemed  to  some  Cruz  detractors 
proof  that  he  had  never  been  a  reliable  sup- 
porter of  the  Nicaraguan  democratic  resist- 
ance. Some  even  thought  Ouz  and  his  sup- 
porters had  sought  control  over  the  contras 
in  order  to  negotiate  their  surrender  to  Ma- 
nagua. We  wiU  never  know. 

By  week's  end,  there  was  wide  agreement 
among  Nicaragua's  exiles  in  Central  Amer- 
ica and  Miami  that  every  effort  should  be 
made  to  strengthen  the  assembly  and 
expand  the  elected  directorate.  Chastened. 
State  Department  officials  seemed  to  agT«e. 

Nicaraguan  politics  have  never  been  easy 
for  outsiders  to  follow.  Like  Prance's  Radi- 
cal Socialist  Party,  which  was  neither  radi- 
cal nor  socialist,  Nicaragua's  conservative 
party  was  not  conservative,  and  its  liberal 
party  was  wholly  controlled  by  Somoza. 

The  tradition  of  semantic  confusion  has 
been  maintained  since  the  overthrow  of  the 
Somoza  regime.  The  Sandinistas  do  not 
follow  the  nationalist  principles  of  Sandino, 
the  Coordinadora  is  not  coordinated,  and 
the  United  Nicaraguan  Opposition  has 
never  been  united.  Some  would  say  it  is  not 
even  Nicaraguan.  If  Nicaraguan  politics  are 
difficult  for  us  to  understand,  however, 
think  what  America's  politics— typified  by 
Congress'  complicated  posturing  last  week- 
must  look  like  to  Nicaraguan  exiles. 

Aor.  DOLE.  Last  fall  I  was  able  to 
persuade  Jeane  Kirkpatrick  to  become 
a  member  of  the  Central  American 
Commission  established  in  the  same 
legislation  providing  aid  to  the  Con- 
tras. I  picked  Ambassador  Kirkpatrick 
because  I  felt  the  issues  at  stake  in 
Central  America  were  so  important  to 
American  national  security  that  the 
Commission  ought  to  be  made  up  of 
absolutely  topnotch  people.  I  might 
also  note  that  Ambassador  Kirkpat- 
rick agreed  despite  rather  heavy  bur- 
dens on  her  time,  precisely  because 
she  agreed  with  me  on  the  overriding 
importance  of  the  issues  involved. 

The  op-ed  I  want  to  put  in  the 
Record  is  one  more  indication  of  the 
creative  and  precise  thought  Ambassa- 
dor Kirkpatrick  brings  to  her  consider- 
ation of  Central  American  issues.  The 
op-ed  deals  with  the  recent  resignation 
of  Arturo  Cruz  from  the  leadership  of 
the  UNO  and,  contrary  to  much  of  the 
other  commentary  one  sees  on  that 
subject,  Jeane's  comments  are:  One. 
based  on  facts;  and,  two,  show  real  in- 
sight into  the  nature  of  the  UNO  and 
its  relationship  to  the  struggle  going 
on  over  the  future  of  Nicaragua. 

As  Ambassador  Kirkpatrick  points 
out,  the  Cniz  resignation  is  neither  so 
unexi>ected  nor  so  damaging  to  the 
Contra  effort,  as  some  would  have  you 
believe.  Her  article  reminds  us  of  the 
real  bottom  line  here:  It  is  not  who 
heads  up  UNO,  but  what  happens  to 
Nicaragua  and  to  American  security 
interests  in  Central  America.  I  urge  all 
Senators  who  have  not  already  done 
so  to  read  and  give  careful  consider- 
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The  other  item  I  want  to  put  in  the 
Record  is  a  set  of  tables  outllsdng  the 
results  of  recent  public  polling  under- 
taken in  Central  America  by  USIA. 

We  hear  a  great  deal  about  what  the 
people  of  Central  America  want  or 
think.  A  good  bit  of  what  we  hear  is 
hogwash,  based  on  nothing  more  than 
the  point  of  view  of  the  person  doing 
the  talking.  These  polls  represent  one 
of  the  few  efforts  to  find  out  what  the 
Central  American  people  really  want 
or  think— by  actually  asking  them. 

I  would  particularly  like  to  point  out 
the  res[>onses  to  two  of  the  questions 
asked.  When  asked  whether  they  sup- 
ported U.S.  military  aid  to  the  Con- 
tras, the  people  of  Central  America 
overwhelmingly  said  yes.  In  Costa 
Rica,  70  percent  supported  aiding  the 
Contras;  in  Honduras,  81  percent;  in  El 
Salvador,  69  percent;  and  in  Guatema- 
la, 68  percent.  I  hope  all  of  us  will 
keep  these  results  in  mind,  the  next 
time  we  hear  claims  about  how  our 
friends  in  Central  America  oppose  our 
policies  there. 

The  other  question  I  would  point 
out  is  whether  or  not  the  Central 
American  people  believe  their  own 
governments  ought  to  aid  the  Contras. 
Again,  the  answer,  overwhelmingly, 
was  yes.  In  Costa  Rica,  61  percent  of 
the  respondents  said  the  Central 
American  democracies,  themselves, 
ought  to  aid  the  Contras.  In  Hondu- 
ras, the  figure  was  74  percent;  in  El 
Salvador,  63  percent;  and  in  Guatema- 
la, 54  percent. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  not  for  us  to 
speak  for  the  people  of  Central  Amer- 
ica. But  it  is  for  us  to  listen  to  them. 
And  to  take  into  account  their  views  of 
the  kind  of  threat  they  face  from  the 
Sandinistas,  and  the  kind  of  response 
we  ought  to  make. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
full  results  of  the  poll  I  have  cited  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

TABii  1.— Sandinista  Trxatxent  of 
Nicaraguan  People 
"How  justly  does  the  government  of  Nica- 
ragua treat  the  people— very  justly,  some- 
what justly,  with  little  justice,  or  not  justly 
at  all?" 
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Tablb  2.— OnmoHS  or  thx  Sansihista 

QOVKUmZIIT 

(a)  Representativeness 
"Would  you  say  the  Kovemment  of  Nica- 
racua  represents  the  majority  of  the  people 
or  that  it  represents  a  minority?" 
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(b)  Popular  support 
"Which  side  in  the  conflict  do  you  think 
the  majority  of  the  pe<H>le  of  Nicaragua 
suKwrt— does  the  majority  favor  the  Sandi- 
nista  sovemment  forces,  or  favor  the 
Contra  opposition  forces?" 
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Taiu  3.— Frobabiutt  op  Attack  on  Own 
Country 

"Now  a  question  about  the  future.  Some 
people  say  that  our  country  will  probably  be 
attacked  militarily  by  another  country  in 
the  next  two  or  three  years.  Other  people 
say  that  while  this  is  possible,  it  is  not  Ukely 
(probable).  What  do  you  think— would  you 
say  that  an  attack  on  our  country  in  the 
next  two  or  three  years  is  very  likely,  fairly 
likely,  not  very  Ukely.  or  not  at  all  likely?" 
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Table  4.— It  Attackkb.  Countriss  that 
WouujHklp 

(a)  "Which  country.  If  any.  would  come  to 
our  aid  Immediately  if  we  were  attacked?" 
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(b)  "In  your  opinion,  can  the  U.S.  be 
relied  upon  to  help  us  defend  our  country  in 
case  of  future  military  attack?" 
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Table  5.— Treatment  by  Combatants  or 
People  in  War  Zones 

"There  are  people  living  in  the  area  of 
Nicaragua  where  there  is  armed  conflict  be- 
tween the  Sandinista  government  forces  and 
the  Contra  opposition  forces.  Which  of 
these  two  forces  generally  treats  the  people 
with  more  consideration?" 
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Table  6.— Opinion  of  U.S.  Aid  to  Contra 
Forces  In  Nicaragua 

(a)  "As  you  may  know,  the  United  States 
is  giving  military  aid  to  the  opposition 
forces  known  as  'Contras.'  What  is  your 
opinion  of  this?" 
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(b)  "The  U.S.  also  gives  nonmilitary  aid  to 
the  Contra  forces.  What  is  your  opinion  of 
this?" 
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Table  7.— Views  on  Other  Central  Ameri- 
can CoD|<TRiE8  Giving  Aid  to  Contras 
"Do  you  agree  or  disagree  that  other  Cen- 
tral American  governments  should  give  aid 
to  the  Coatra  forces?" 
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Table  8j— Countries  Named  as  Supplying 
Arms  to  Sandinista  Government 

"Which  countries  give  military  aid  to  the 
Sandinista  government  forces  in  Nicara- 
gua?" 


[In  percent] 
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Table  9.— Opinion  op  Military  An>  to 

Sandinista  Government 
"What  is  your  opinion  about  provision  of 
(this)  military  aid  to  the  Sandinista  govern- 
ment in  Hicaragua— do  you  approve  strong- 
ly, appTDve  somewhat,  disapprove  some- 
what, or  disapprove  strongly?" 
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UNHAPPY  ANNIVERSARY 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  anniversa- 
ries are  supposed  to  be  happy  affairs- 
celebrations.  But  yesterday,  the  family 
of  Terry  Anderson  noted  an  anniversa- 
ry that  is  a  sad  one  for  them  personal- 
ly—and for  the  entire  Nation.  For  it 
was  on  March  16.  1985,  that  Anderson 
was  taken  captive  in  Lebanon.  And  he 
now  bears  the  unfortunate  distinction 
of  being  the  longest  held  American 
hostage  in  that  war-torn  land. 

Anderson  was  the  Associated  Press' 
Chief  Middle  East  correspondent 
when  he  was  taken  prisoner.  At  a  news 
conference  held  yesterday,  the  presi- 
dent and  general  manager  of  AP, 
Louis  D.  Boccardi.  said: 

We  owe  him  two  pledges:  First,  that  we 
will  serve,  as  ably  as  we  can,  the  high  ideals 
his  sacrifice  evokes;  and  second,  that  we  will 
not  rest  until  he  is  once  again  with  us,  turn- 
ing that  bright  mind  and  caring  heart  once 
more  toward  spreading  the  truth,  as  best  as 
an  honest  reporter  can  know  it. 

On  Sunday.  Baptist  congregations 
across  America  sponsored  a  "National 
Day  of  Prayer  for  the  Hostages." 
Father  Lawrence  Jenco.  who,  himself, 
was  held  hostage  in  Lebanon,  wrote  a 
letter  to  Anderson,  in  which  he  said: 

There  are  so  many  things  I  want  to  talk  to 
you  about.  Although  I  am  free,  I  frequently 
find  myself  in  the  same  room  with  you.  I  am 
sure  I  told  you  that  when  I  was  in  the  closed 
closet.  Just  luiowing  you  were  outside  my 
door  gave  me  comfort. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record,  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks,  an  arti- 
cle from  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  de- 
scribing Father  Jenco's  letter. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  26  for- 
eigners, including  Anglican  Envoy 
Terry  Waite,  and  7  Americans  in  addi- 
tion to  Terry  Anderson,  remain  held 
against  their  wiU  in  Lebanon. 

Our  hearts  go  out  to  them,  and  to 
their  intrepid  families  who  daily  cope 
with  fear  and  uncertainty.  And  we  give 
our  pledge,  as  well,  that  we  will  not 
forget  them. 


Exhibit  1 
Ex-HosTAGE  Remembers  Companion^Jenco 

Shares  Letter  to  Lebanon  at  LJL  Event 
(By  Lynn  O'Shaughnessy) 

Lawrence  Martin  Jenco,  a  former  hostage 
in  Let>anon,  wrote  a  letter  to  a  cherished 
friend  last  week  that  he  knows  will  not  be 
delivered. 

It  was  written  to  Terry  A.  Anderson  to  ob- 
serve an  ugly  anniversary.  Two  years  ago 
today,  Anderson,  Associated  Press  Middle 
East  chief  correspondent,  was  kidnaped  by 
armed  men  who  pushed  him  into  a  green 
Mercedes-Benz  that  disappeared  down  a 
Beirut  street  The  39-year-old  has  been  im- 
prisoned longer  than  any  of  the  other  eight 
Americans  still  held  hostage  in  Lebanon. 

On  Sunday  morning.  Father  Jenco  shared 
the  letter  with  250  worshipers,  wearing 
yellow  ribbons,  who  had  gathered  at  First 
Baptist  Church  in  the  Wilshire  district  to 
participate  in  a  "National  Day  of  Prayer  for 
the  Hostages"  sponsored  by  Baptist  congre- 
gations. 

In  the  letter,  Jenco  recalled  moments  he 
shared  with  Anderson  and  expressed  hope 
that  the  ordeal  would  soon  be  over  for  aU 
the  hostages. 

"There  are  so  many  things  I  want  to  talk 
to  you  about,"  the  soft-spoken  Catholic 
priest  wrote."  Although  I  am  free  I  fre- 
quently find  myself  in  the  same  room  with 
you.  I  am  son  I  told  you  that  when  I  was  in 
the  closed  closet.  Just  knowing  you  were 
outside  my  door  gave  me  comfort. 

"Living  with  you  for  a  year,  in  a  very 
strange  way,  was  a  blessing,"  continued 
Jenco,  who  noted  that  he  has  become  a 
compulsive  radio  listener  in  hopes  that  he 
will  hear  good  news  from  the  Middle  East. 

Jenco's  letter  was  prompted  by  a  call  from 
the  Associated  Press,  which  wanted  to  ob- 
serve the  anniversary  of  Anderson's  kidnap- 
ing. The  AP  asked  Jenco  and  two  other 
former  American  hostages,  the  Rev.  Benja- 
min Weir  and  David  P.  Jacobsen,  to  write 
about  their  former  companion.  Jenco's  was 
the  only  one  in  letter  form. 

Jacobsen  wrote  an  article  that  recalled 
that  he  and  Anderson  were  cell  mates  for  16 
months.  When  they  first  met  in  a  chilly 
room  lit  by  a  green,  25-watt  light  bulb,  they 
stretched  as  far  as  they  could  in  their 
shackles  so  they  could  shake  hands. 

While  their  political,  economic  and  social 
philosophies  were  different,  a  bond  was 
struck.  To  kill  time,  the  two  played  chess 
with  pieces  made  from  foil  wrappers  and 
played  hearts  with  a  homemade  deck  of 
cards.  Jacobsen  said  he  had  never  met 
anyone  better  read  or  more  articulate. 

Jacobsen  recalled  that  Anderson,  the 
father  of  two  girls,  was  "frustrated  that  the 
American  public  really  wasn't  listening  to 
what  he  was  reporting.  He  wanted  America 
to  be  informed  as  to  the  symptoms  and  the 
causes  of  terrorism. 

"He  risked  his  life  to  inform  you,"  Jacob- 
sen  said.  "Were  you  listening?  Did  you 
care?" 

Weir  recalled  Anderson  as  an  energetic, 
spirited  man  who  found  confinement  diffi- 
cult after  a  whirlwind  life  as  a  foreign  corre- 
spondent and  a  Marine  In  Vietnam.  To  keep 
busy,  Anderson  exercised  more  than  the 
rest  and  began  learning  Arabic. 

"I  remember  Terry  not  only  for  what  he 
did,  but  for  the  creative,  insightful,  adven- 
turous, caring  companion  he  was,"  Weir 
wrote. 

When  the  church  service  ended  Sunday, 
Jenco  largely  declined  to  answer  questions 
about  political  aspects  of  the  hostage  situa- 
tion. 


Jenco  discounted  a  suggestion  that  the 
Iran-contra  scandal,  which  has  racked  the 
Reagan  Administration,  has  hindered  the 
remaining  hostages'  chances  for  freedom. 

"I  have  a  suspicion  there  is  a  process  they 
are  foUowing  in  releasing  these  men."  he 
said.  "I  don't  think  it  makes  a  difference." 

He  condemned  the  Reagan  Administra- 
tion's past  policy  of  trading  arms  to  Iran  in 
exchange  for  hostages. 

"I  think  I've  mentioned  a  thousand  times 
I  don't  agree  with  that,"  said  Jenco,  who 
now  lives  in  Buena  Part.. 

After  hundreds  of  handshakes,  hugs  and 
good  words  from  the  congregation,  Jenco 
stood  on  the  steps  of  the  church  and  won- 
dered aloud  about  the  value  of  his  letter 
and  the  other  letters  that  have  never 
reached  the  hiding  places  of  the  American 
hostages. 

"You  wonder  if  they  have  any  benefit,"  he 
said  quietly. 


WASHBURN  ADVANCES  TO  NAIA 
CHAMPIONSHIP  GAME 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  know 
that  this  is  the  time  of  year  when  we 
all  are  very  proud  of  what  may  be  hap- 
pening to  those  teams  in  our  States 
which  represent  us  in  the  various 
finals  of  basketball. 

This, week  there  has  been  wall-to- 
wall  coverage  of  the  NCAA  basketball 
tournament.  The  final  16  teams  have 
emerged  from  the  opening  field  of  64, 
and  I  am  proud  to  say  that  the  Univer- 
sity of  Kansas  is  one  of  them. 

(Applause  in  the  gallery.) 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order  in  the  galleries? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Chair  reminds  the  galleries 
that  there  wiU  not  be  approval  or  dis- 
approval of  statements  made  on  the 
floor. 

Mr.  DOLE.  But  there  has  also  been 
another  round  of  playoffs  going  on, 
just  as  exciting  and  just  as  important. 
It  is  the  National  Association  of  Inter- 
colleagiate  Athletics  men's  basketball 
tournament,  now  celebrating  its  50th 
anniversary  in  Kansas  City.  And  I  am 
equally  proud  to  say  that  Washburn 
University  of  Topeka  has  made  it  to 
the  championship  game  after  its 
thrilling  65-to-63  victory  last  night 
over  a  tough  Central  Washington 
squad. 

Mr.  President,  it  just  so  happens 
that  this  Senator  received  his  law 
degree  from  Washburn  University. 
Now,  I  might  say  to  the  distinguished 
majority  leader,  that  I  have  great  af- 
fection for  his  home  State,  but  in  to- 
night's NAIA  championship  game  be- 
tv/een  the  Washburn  Ichabods  and  the 
West  Virginia  State  Yellowjackets. 
there  is  no  doubt  as  to  which  team  I 
will  be  rooting  for. 

I  congratulate  Coach  Bob  Chipman 
and  his  outstanding  basketball  team, 
and  wish  them  aU  the  best  tonight. 
Win  or  lose,  they  have  made  1987  an 
unforgettable  year  in  Washburn  Uni- 
versity history. 
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RBCXX}NinON  OF  SENATOR 
LEAHT 
The  ACnNO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Vermont  is 
now  reoosnlsed  for  not  to  exceed  5 
minutes. 


SENATOR  DOLE'S  VISIT  TO 
VERMONT 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Bir.  President,  I  wish 
the  distinguished  Semitor  from  West 
VlTBlnia  [Mr.  BtsdI.  the  majority 
leader,  a  happy  St  Patrick's  Day. 

I  wish  the  same  to  the  distinguished 
Republican  leader,  Mr.  Dole,  who  was 
greeted.  I  think,  with  great  hospitality 
in  my  State  of  Vermont  over  the  week- 
end. The  State  is  abuzz  with  his  visit. 

I  say  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Kansas  that  we  are  delighted 
that  he  was  able  to  come  to  Vermont, 
and  I  wish  to  note  for  the  record  that 
he  was  extremely  well  received  in  our 
State. 


A  SECOND  CONSTITUTIONAL 

CONVENTION 
Mr.  LEAHT.  Mr.  President,  for  200 
years,  our  system  of  government  has 
separated  America  from  the  rest  of 
the  world.  This  year,  in  every  1  of  the 
50  States— if  not  in  every  city  in  the 
Nation— Americans  will  be  commemo- 
rating the  bicentennial  of  the  U.S. 
Constitution.  All  across  the  land  we 
will  be  cultivating  a  greater  apprecia- 
tion for  the  unique  government  struc- 
ture that  we,  the  people,  have  estab- 
lished. 

In  the  midst  of  this  great  celebra- 
tion, there  are  those  who  seek  to  hold 
a  convention  to  see  if  we  can  improve 
upon  the  plan  produced  by  our  Found- 
ing Fathers. 

Personally.  I  find  this  an  amazing 
irony.  Those  who  seek  a  convention  to 
rewrite  the  Constitution  invite  enor- 
mous risks.  They  tempt  challenges 
both  to  the  integrity  of  the  Constitu- 
tion and  to  the  values  the  Americans 
across  the  land  hold  dear. 

No  matter  what  the  proponents  of 
such  a  convention  say  to  allay  our 
fears,  once  assembled,  such  a  conven- 
tion would  be  able  to  take  on  any  issue 
they  want,  consider  any  proposal. 
Every  one  of  our  cherished  liberties 
and  rights  would  be  up  for  grabs. 

Nothing— not  our  first  amendment 
rights  of  freedom  of  speech,  freedom 
of  religion,  not  our  rights  against 
search  and  seizure— none  of  the  rights 
In  the  Constitution  would  be  off 
limits.  They  all  would  be  susceptible  to 
revision.  And  I  fear  that  the  rights  we 
take  for  granted  could  be  the  first  to 
go. 

I  mention  this.  Mr.  President,  be- 
cause, time  after  time,  studies  are  un- 
dertaken In  which  people  are  read  pro- 
visions of  the  Constitution  that  we  all 
take  for  granted.  Those  studies  usual- 
ly find  that  only  a  minority  support 


even  the  most  fundamental  provisions 
as  tbey  are  spelled  out  in  the  Constitu- 
tion. 

So  we  must  understand,  that  if  we 
have  a  second  constitutional  conven- 
tion, all  rights,  including  the  rights 
that  each  one  of  us  may  hold  personal- 
ly as  the  most  important,  are  suddenly 
up  for  grabs.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
many  Americans  would  keep  a  careful 
watch  on  the  big  ticket  items:  Due 
process  and  equal  protection,  first 
amendment  freedoms  and  fifth 
amendment  privileges.  But  who  Is 
going  to  keep  watch  over  those  provi- 
sions that,  while  less  conspicuous,  are 
no  less  critical  to  our  time-tested 
system  of  government. 

Just  imagine  the  delicate  backroom 
negotiations.  I  can  already  hear  the 
delegates— whomever  they  are  and 
however  they  are  appointed— taking 
on  their  responsibilities  and  asking 
these  questions:  What  do  you  think  of 
the  commerce  clause?  Tq  what  extent 
shoiHd  the  Senate  be  able  to  advise 
and  consent  on  PreslUential  appoint- 
ments? Why  don't  we  put  some  limits 
on  the  terms  of  offices  for  Justices  of 
the  Supreme  Coiul?  If  not  that, 
maybe  courts  of  appeals  or  the  district 
courts? 

Now,  I  have  every  reason  to  believe 
that  the  proponents  of  a  second  con- 
stitutional convention  are  well-intend- 
ed. But  I  am  also  concerned  that  there 
is  no  way  to  limit  the  scope  of  a  con- 
vention once  it  gets  started.  And  If  the 
"establishment  clause"  of  the  first 
amendment  goes  on  the  trading  block, 
the  second  amendment's  "right  to 
keep  and  bear  arms"  is  sure  to  follow. 
Who  will  be  the  voice  for  those  of  us 
who  think  those  provisions  should 
remain  just  the  way  they  are? 

Mr.  President,  one  Issue  that  such  a 
constitutional  convention  would  un- 
doubtedly confront  is  a  proposal  to  re- 
quire a  balanced  Federal  budget.  As 
chairman  of  the  Agriculture  Commit- 
tee, I  cannot  help  but  observe  that  if  a 
balanced  budget  requirement  were  in- 
flicted on  American  farmers  this  year, 
they  would  face  a  disaster  the  likes  of 
which  they  have  never  experienced. 

Last  month  I  brought  the  Agricul- 
ture Committee  to  distressed  commu- 
nities in  the  Farm  Belt  so  that  we 
could  learn  more  about  the  situation 
there.  Anyone  who  has  visited  Under- 
wood, lA  or  Garretson,  SD  knows  the 
desperation  our  committee  witnessed. 

Tlie  primary  factor  preventing  that 
economic  devastation  from  spreading 
and  probably  the  only  hope  for  revers- 
ing the  decline  in  rund  communities  is 
Federal  support  for  American  farmers. 
The  distinguished  independent  eco- 
nomic forecasting  firm.  Data  Re- 
sources, Inc.,  projects  that  if  our  Con- 
stitution required  a  balanced  Federal 
budget,  Federal  spending  would  have 
to  be  cut  by  more  than  $400  billion. 
According  to  DRI,  besides  uncontrolla- 
ble spending  on  defense.  Social  Securi- 


ty and  interest  on  the  Federal  debt, 
there  is  only  $427  billion  In  Federal 
funds  left  to  cut. 

Federal  assistance  to  American 
farmers  would  not  be  spared,  but,  in 
fact,  would  probably  be  eliminated  al- 
together If  the  Constitution  demanded 
a  balanced  Federal  budget  this  year. 
No  more  Farmers  Home  loans. 
No  more  extension  programs  to 
teach  farmers  new  techniques. 

No  more  animal  and  plant  inspection 
to  protect  consmners. 

No  move  soil  conservation  programs 
to  turn  back  the  irreparable  damage 
done  by  erosion. 

The  buzz  word  this  year  in  Washing- 
ton is  competitiveness.  If  the  Constitu- 
tion required  a  balanced  budget,  we 
could  forget  about  competitiveness  in 
agriculture.  The  Targetted  Export  As- 
sistance Program— a  program  which 
has  increased  American  farm  exports 
by  more  than  $2  for  every  $1  invest- 
ed—would be  eliminated.  The  Export 
Enhancement  Program  would  be  gone. 
EEP  is  our  best  weapon  for  combat- 
ting imf  air  competition  in  agricultural 
trade. 

Mr.  President,  the  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Agriculture  Committee  and  the 
American  farmers  are  concerned  about 
the  Federal  budget  deficit.  The  deficit 
was  largely  to  blame  for  the  high  in- 
terest rates  that  drove  many  farmers 
to  the  brink.  The  deficit  continues  to 
diminish  the  competitiveness  of  Amer- 
ican agricultural  commodities  and 
products. 

But  any  farmer  who  thinks  that  a 
constitutional  amendment  to  balance 
the  Pe<teral  budget  is  the  answer 
ought  to  think  twice.  Specifically,  he 
or  she  ought  to  think  about  how  the 
end  of  all  Federal  assistance  to  farm- 
ers would  affect  them  and  their  neigh- 
bors, and  the  future  of  their  family 
farms. 

Congress  has  it  within  its  power 
right  now  to  balance  the  Federal 
budget.  In  fact,  Mr.  President,  last 
year  we  passed  the  Gramm-Rudman- 
Holllngs  Balanced  Budget  and  Deficit 
Reduction  Act  to  balance  the  Federal 
budget  by  1991.  I  supported  Gramm- 
Rudman-Hollings  and  the  new  law  is 
working,  According  to  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Office,  Congress  re- 
duced the  deficit  by  nearly  $50  billion 
last  year. 

Our  work  is  by  no  means  done.  Some 
very  tough  decisions  lie  ahead,  if  we 
are  to  keep  our  promise  to  the  Ameri- 
can people  to  balance  the  budget  by 
1991.  But,  we  have  the  discipline  in 
place. 

Unlike  the  balanced  budget  amend- 
ment, it  is  a  discipline  that  allows  Con- 
gress to  make  soimd  economic  choices. 
Why  risk  aU  the  progress  we  have 
made  toward  balancing  the  Federal 
budget  for  an  inflexible  and  economi- 
cally disruptive  scheme  which  prom- 
ises the  elimination  of  all  agricultural, 


educational  and  health  programs,  not 
to  mention  vital  programs  implement- 
ed by  the  FBI,  the  Drug  Enforcement 
Administration  and  other  law  enforce- 
ment entitles? 

Mr.  President,  each  one  of  us  can 
find  a  section  of  the  Constitution  that 
we  might  want  to  write  a  little  differ- 
ently. Each  one  of  us  can  find  a  Su- 
preme Court  decision  that  we  would 
like  to  overturn  with  the  stroke  of  a 
pen.  Thankfully,  the  people  of  this 
Nation  established  a  form  of  govern- 
ment in  which  no  one  of  us  can  do 
that.  Instead,  we  chose  an  elaborate 
system  that  permits  change  only  after 
an  exacting  process  through  which  the 
great  majority  conclude  that  change  is 
necessary. 

It  is  a  careful  process,  a  cautious 
process,  a  difficult  process,  but  made 
that  way  by  the  founders  of  this  coim- 
try.  in  their  infinite  wisdom,  so  that 
the  Constitution  is  not  amended 
unless  a  consensus  is  developed 
throughout  the  country.  Then,  and 
only  then,  do  we  amend  this  Constitu- 
tion, this  precious  imderpinning  of  a 
200-year-old  democracy. 

This  Senator  was  disappointed  when 
the  American  people  decided  against 
ratifying  certain  proposed  amend- 
ments to  the  Constitution.  Nonethe- 
less, I  think  our  system  of  govern- 
ment, and  the  process  through  which 
we  amend  the  supreme  law  of  the 
land,  works  the  way  it  should.  And  as 
many  wise  men  and  women  from  my 
home  State  of  Vermont  have  observed 
before,  "if  it  ain't  broke  don't  fix  it." 


RECOGNITION  OP  SENATOR 
PROXMIRE 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin,  [Mr.  Prox- 
mire]  is  recognized  for  not  to  exceed  5 
minutes. 


THE  SENATE  SHOULD  PASS 
BEDEN  LEGISLATION  ON  ABM 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  this 
Senator  commends  Senator  Joseph 
BiDEN  for  the  legislation  he  has  intro- 
duced to  declare  that  the  Anti-Ballis- 
tic Missile  Treaty  that  was  ratified  by 
an  89  to  2  vote  by  this  body  in  1972 
caimot  be  reinterpreted  without  the 
consent  of  the  Senate.  Senator  Sam 
NuHW  deserves  great  credit  for  the  de- 
vestatlng  case  he  has  made  against  the 
"broad"  Interpretation  of  the  treaty 
by  the  administration.  As  one  of  the 
Senators  who  was  involved  in  the  vote 
on  that  treaty,  I  plead  with  my  col- 
leagues not  to  stand  by  while  the  ad- 
ministration unilaterally  amends  this 
critical  arms  control  treaty  to  destroy 
it.  There  is  an  honest  and  straightfor- 
ward way  to  nullify  this  treaty.  The 
treaty  provides  that  either  party  can 
renounce  it  by  simply  providing  6 
months  notice.  Of  course,  the  adminis- 


tration is  also  free  to  renegotiate  the 
treaty  with  the  Soviet  Union.  This 
Senator  would  oppose  either  of  those 
initiatives.  I  firmly  believe  the  treaty 
is  emphatically  in  our  national  seciui- 
ty  interest. 

Just  last  year  three  former  Defense 
Secretaries— MacNamara,  Schlesinger 
and  Brown— testified  to  the  Senate 
Appropriations  Committee  that  mutal 
observance  of  the  treaty  will  save  this 
country  a  trillion  dollars  (the  cost  of 
producing  and  deplojring  star  wars). 
Former  Secretary  Brown  told  the  com- 
mittee that  the  annual  cost  of  main- 
taining, operating  and  modernizing 
SDI— which  would  be  the  ultimate 
purpose  for  renoimcing  the  ABM 
Treaty— wiU  cost  this  country  $150  bil- 
lion every  year  in  perpetuity.  Of 
course,  the  kind  of  reinterpretation  of 
the  treaty  being  proposed  by  the  ad- 
ministration would  put  the  word  of 
this  country  in  serious  jeopardy  in  any 
future  treaty  of  any  Idnd. 

This  is  particularly  true,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, because  the  ABM  Treaty  was 
conceived  by  this  country.  It  was  vig- 
orously negotiated  by  two  Presidents- 
one  a  Democrat,  President  Lyndon 
Johnson,  one  a  Republican,  President 
Richard  Nixon.  For  years  the  Soviets 
resisted.  Then  they  reluctantly  agreed 
to  this  treaty  drafted  and  championed 
so  strongly  by  our  Government.  The 
89  to  2  ratification  vote  also  signaled 
the  overwhelming  bipartisan  support 
for  the  ABM  Treaty.  Conservatives  en- 
thusiastically supported  the  treaty.  So 
did  liberals.  The  State  Department 
was  all  for  it.  The  Defense  Depart- 
ment hailed  the  treaty  as  vital  to  our 
national  security.  Those  who  recog- 
nized the  immense  burden  imposed  by 
modem  arms  on  our  economy  were  out 
in  front  among  the  most  enthusiasti- 
cally in  favor  of  the  treaty.  They  rec- 
ognized that  the  ABM  Treaty  would 
save  this  coimtry  billions.  Now  we 
know  it  would  save  more,  much  more. 

The  issue  here  is  blunt  and  simple. 
If  we  abide  by  the  treaty,  we  give  arms 
control  a  fighting  chance.  If  we  violate 
the  treaty— especially  if  we  violate  it 
by  "reinterpreting"  the  treaty,  we  deal 
arms  control  a  terrible  set-back, 
maybe  a  fatal  set-back.  The  fact  Is 
that  the  ABM  Treaty  is  the  one  and 
only  major  arms  control  treaty  that 
still  lives  between  the  two  superpow- 
ers. SALT  n  is  dead.  There  is  today  no 
restraint  on  nuclear  weaix)ns  testing. 
So  there  is  no  restraint  on  the  offen- 
sive nuclear  arms  race.  With  the  death 
of  the  ABM  Treaty  there  is  no  re- 
straint on  the  defensive  arms  race.  It 
is  worse.  With  the  ABM  Treaty  dead, 
there  would  be  the  strongest  incentive 
for  an  all-out  offensive  nuclear  arms 
race.  We  force  our  superpower  adver- 
sary, the  Soviets,  to  spend  a  small 
fraction  of  what  we  spend  on  SDI  so 
the  Soviets  could  overcome  SDI.  We 
force  them  to  increase  the  number  of 
Soviet  missiles,  and  to  proliferate  their 
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nuclear  warheads.  They  will  be  com- 
pelled to  increase  their  nuclear  we^>- 
ons  carrying  submarines  and  branbers. 

The  Soviet  Union  is  now  reported  to 
have  roughly  10,000  strategic  nuclear 
warheads.  At  a  relatively  small  cost 
they  could  produce  50,000  or  100.000. 
If  just  100  of  these  Soviet  warheads 
should  strike  American  cities.  Just  100. 
the  National  Academy  of  Science  tells 
us  that  we  would  instantly  have  be- 
tween 35  and  50  million  dead  Ameri- 
cans. Our  coimtry  would  be  in  sham- 
bles. Sure  we  would  devastate  the 
Soviet  Union  in  retaliation.  It  would 
be  a  double  knockout.  Before  such  a 
war  were  over  mankind  might  be  total- 
ly exterminated.  And  what  would  we 
be  fighting  for?  Freedom  would  be 
dead.  Can  any  sane  person  believe  that 
the  Soviets  could  not  build  a  nuclear 
arsenal  that  would  succeed  in  pene- 
trating our  SDI  defense  with  at  least 
100  and  almost  certainly  with  thou- 
sands of  nulcear  warheads? 

As  I  have  pointed  out  on  this  floor 
repeatedly,  our  most  eminent  scien- 
tists overwhelmingly  believe  SDI  will 
not  defend  our  country.  So  think  of  it 
if  we  repudiate  our  solemn  promise  to 
abide  by  the  ABM  Treaty.  And  we  do 
so,  so  that  »e  can  spend  a  trillion  dol- 
lars to  build  a  system  that  our  experts 
tell  us  could  not  possibly  defend  our 
country. 

So.  Mr.  President,  the  Biden  legisla- 
tion is  right  on  target.  Senator  Nuiw's 
analysis  of  the  clear  meaning  of  the 
treaty  is  convincing.  We  should  not 
shyster  our  way  out  of  the  ABM 
Treaty  by  unilateral  reinterpretation. 
Our  freedom  lies  in  keeping  our  word. 
Our  security  lies  in  abiding  by  the 
Anti-Ballistic  Missile  Treaty. 


MILWAUKEE  JOURNAL  CALLS 
FOR  INCREASE  IN  THE  MINI- 
MUM WAGE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  excel- 
lent editorial  from  the  Milwaukee 
Journal  calling  on  the  Congress  to  in- 
crease the  minimum  wage  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Milwaukee  Journal  Mar.  15. 
19871 

Miinifxnf  Wage  a  Wkltark  Trap 
Anyone  who  is  serious  about  welfare 
reform— as  most  politicians  nowadays  claim 
to  be— should  objectively  consider  the  case 
for  increasing  the  mintminri  wage.  As  a 
means  of  escaping  poverty  and  welfare  de- 
pendency, the  state  Tnlnimum  of  $3.25  an 
hour  and  the  federal  miiumum  of  $3.35  are 
sadly  out  of  date. 

Both  figures  have  been  frozen  for  more 
than  six  years.  But  the  cost  of  living  cer- 
tainly has  not  been  frozen.  It  rose  27.9%  be- 
tween Jar     ry,  1981.  and  January,  1987. 

Neglectu.  :  the  minimnmis  is  unfair,  in 
that  it  asks  •  "le  ixwrest  of  the  working  poor 
to  sacrifice  in  order  that  others  may  pros- 
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per.  It'B  klao  fooUih  public  policy.  It  meftns 
that  the  wwfcing  poor  have  Vem  incentive  to 
■tay  off  welteze.  and  that  people  now  on 
«dtu«  have  leai  tueeutlve  to  get  off. 
Muaiii  aa  welfare  beneflU  are.  they're 
oftoi  a  better  deal  than  the  mtnfawnm  wage. 
Farthennare.  welfare  benefits  are  aocompa- 
ntod  by  Iffiffr*".  whereaa  minimum-wage 
Joba  oommoiily  offer  no  health  iniurance  or 
other  fringe  benefita. 

To  the  extent  that  thia  unsatisfactory 
state  of  affairs  keeps  people  on,  welfare,  or 
imiiiaillalia  food-e^amp  subsidies  to  under- 
paid woikerB.  It  means  that  low-wage  em- 
idoyen  are  shlfttnc  part  of  their  cost 
tHin^WB  to  t«»|T»'»  In  short,  it's  welfare 
f flr  ooi^DoratioosB 

Tea.  we  are  aware  of  this  argiunent  that 
Wlseonsln  should  avoid  setting  a  wage  floor 
higfmr  than  the  federal  minimum.  AI- 
thooili  the  federal  government  certainly 
should  take  the  lead,  we  are  not  persuaded 
that  Wlsoonsin  would  harm  itself  by  moving 
ahead  In  the  fitt— «■»  of  federal  action. 

RaiardleaB  of  opponents'  claims,  a  modest 
Inereaae  In  the  state  minimum— such  as  the 
state's  Mi"*™™  Wage  Advisory  Council 
has  proposed— would  cause  Wisconsin  to 
stand  out  nationally  as  a  bad  place  to  do 
if^i^tw  (The  state  minimum  would  rise 
next  Jan.  1.  to  $3.58  an  hour  for  adult  Jobs 
now  covered  by  the  federal  Uw  and  (3.45  for 
adult  Jofaa  covered  by  state  rules  alone: 
jouth  mlnimums  would  continue  to  be  35 
ftntt  less.)  The  mintanimis  of  17  states  (in 
aU  recioiH  of  the  country)  and  the  District 
of  Columbia  are  now  higher  than  Wiscon- 
atn'a.  At  least  two  of  those  sUtes  plan  to 
boost  their  mlnimums  this  year,  and  half  a 
doaen  othen  are  considering  increases. 

We  have  not  ignored  claims  that  higher 
minlmams  would  unacceptably  aggravate  in- 
T»ii^<*"«.  destroy  numerous  Job  opportunities 
or  »««~w.— p  us  manufacturers  in  world 
markets.  But  we  find  the  srguments  inad- 
equate. 

While  inflation  must  be  fought,  a  policy 
that  keeps  people  in  poverty  or  on  welfare 
lent  a  proper  weapon.  There  are  much 
fairer  mH*VMV.  starting  with  a  responsible 
federal  fiscal  policy. 

Ttue.  aome  maisinal  Jobs  might  not  sur- 
vive a  boost  in  the  minimum,  although  the 
important  youth  differential  in  the  state 
would  remain,  a  factor  that  should  mlnlml7,e 
the  potential  Job  loss.  Meanwhile  other  Jobs 
liifwiimshly  would  he  gn>erated  by  the  in- 
crease in  purchaatng  power  that  many  low- 
wage  workers  would  enjoy. 

We  oonoede  that  a  hlgh«^  national  mini- 
mum, in  the  absence  of  other  forces,  might 
tend  to  raise  the  goieral  wage  level,  perhaps 
even  to  the  point  of  making  US  products 
leas  competitive  overseas.  The  solution, 
however,  is  to  exol  other  forces— such  as 
greater  plant  modernization,  restraint  on 
excessive  wages,  and  better  marketing  tech- 
nlquea. 

Those  who  work  for  poverty-level  wages 
have  carried  the  burden  of  others  too  long. 
Policy-makers  in  Washington  and  Madison 
should  come  to  their  aid.  In  the  process, 
that  would  help  pave  the  way  for  workable 
welfare  reform. 


Mr.  REID.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. 


RECOGNITION  OP  SENATOR 
REED 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the 
Beiuitor  fmn  Nevada  [Mr.  Rzis]  is 
reoo03)zed  for  not  to  exceed  5  min- 
utes. 


TAXPAYERS'  BILL  OP  RIGHTS 

Mr.  REID.  Mr.  President.  Mortimer 
Caplan.  Director  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service  under  President  Kennedy 
said  "there  is  one  difference  between  a 
tax  collector  and  a  taxidermist — the 
taxidermist  leaves  the  hide." 

Mr.  Caplan  is  a  funny  man.  But  the 
abusive,  discourteous  and  possibly  ille- 
gal behavior  Americans  often  experi- 
ence at  the  hands  of  the  IRS  is  not  a 
laughing  matter.  The  omnibus  taxpay- 
ers' bill  of  rights,  a  bill  Senators 
PrTor,  Grasslet.  and  I  introduced  on 
February  26.  will  provide  a  legislative 
remedy  to  IRS  abuses,  place  law  abid- 
ing taxpayers  on  equal  footing  with 
the  tax  collector,  and  in  effect,  give 
taxpayers  basic  fairness. 

When  I  first  came  to  Congress  in 
1983,  I  knew  only  of  the  problems  tax- 
payers were  having  with  the  IRS  dis- 
trict office  in  Las  Vegas.  For  over  30 
years,  the  IRS  had  been  concerned 
with  imderreporting  of  tips  by  casino 
dealers,  but  had  little  success  in  in- 
creasing compliance.  Finally,  in  1981, 
after  reviewing  estimates  showing 
under  15  percent  of  total  tips  received 
by  dealers  were  reported  as  income, 
the  IRS  district  office  launched  a  coir  • 
prehensive  tip  compliance  program 
(popularly  known  as  amnesty)  in  an 
effort  to  produce  greater  compliance 
with  the  tax  law.  Most  of  the  25,000 
dealers  in  the  Las  Vegas  area  agreed  to 
participate  in  the  program,  including 
meeting  past  tax  liabilities. 

It  seemed  for  a  time  the  IRS  and  the 
dealers  had  made  an  agreement  bene- 
fiting Jdl  parties.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment would  increase  its  revenues;  the 
dealers  were  given  the  opportxmity  to 
comply  with  the  law  without  fear  of 
prosecution;  and  the  public  perception 
of  dealers  as  tax  cheats  would  be  put 
to  rest. 

Well,  the  public  perception  of  deal- 
ers did  change:  from  one  of  tax  cheats 
to  one  of  tax  victims.  After  that  am- 
neity  period  expired,  the  ERS  came 
after  dealers  with  a  vengeance.  Due  to 
inconsistent  and  unfair  assessments 
made  by  the  IRS,  many  dealers  were 
improperly  subjected  to  levy  and  sei- 
zure and  driven  out  of  Nevada.  At  one 
time  it  was  estimated  that  90  percent 
of  foreclosed  homes  in  Las  Vegas  be- 
longed to  dealers  who  had  lost  cases 
with  the  IRS.  This  abusive  behavior, 
violating  a  compact  made  in  good 
fatth,  shook  taxpayer— not  to  mention 
dealer— confidence  of  the  IRS  in 
southern  Nevada. 

After  sharing  this  anecdote  with  my 
colleagues  in  the  House,  I  soon  real- 
ized they  too  had  similar  stories  to 
tell.  It  became  clear  to  me  that  these 
stories  were  more  than  mere  anec- 
dotes. Rather,  it  became  clear  to  me 
the  problems  Nevadans  were  having 


with  th«  IRS  were  problems  taxpayers 
were  ekperiencing  in  every  State. 
Therefore,  during  the  99th  Congress  I 
introduoed  my  first  taxpayers'  bill  of 
rights  in  the  House.  HJl.  831,  to  ad- 
dress the  problem  of  IRS  abuse.  Due 
to  the  focusing  of  national  attention 
upon  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1986,  my 
bill  received  very  little  public  atten- 
tion, although  it  did  receive  the  atten- 
tion of  nearly  50  House  Members  who 
cosponsored  my  bill. 

My  conviction  that  legislation  is  nec- 
essary to  protect  taxpayers  from  IRS 
abuses  has  been  reinforced  since  I 
began  publicizing  my  intention  to 
offer  a  taxpayers'  bill  of  rights  early 
in  the  IDOth  Congress.  From  all  across 
the  Nation  I  have  received  literally 
hundreds  of  letters  and  calls  from  dis- 
gruntled and  angry  taxpayers  relating 
their  oim.  personal  horror  stories  of 
IRS  abuses,  and  encouraging  me  in  my 
efforts  {to  tighten  the  legal  reins  on 
the  ma 

Now  I  am  urging  you.  my  colleagues, 
to  join  me  and  the  American  people  in 
support  of  the  Omnibus  Taxpayers' 
Bill  of  Rights.  S.  604.  This  bill  repre- 
sents a  cooperative  effort  between 
myself.  Senator  Prtor.  and  Senator 
Gbasslst,  to  extend  the  protections  of 
individual  liberties  found  in  the  first 
10  amendments  of  the  Constitution  to 
taxpayers.  I  cannot  think  of  a  more 
appropriate  way  to  celebrate  the  bi- 
centennial of  the  Constitution  than 
through  passage  of  this  bill.  Support 
S.  604  and  help  the  American  tax 
payer. 

I  yield  the  balance  of  my  time.  Mr. 
President. 


REOOGNITION  OF  SENATOR 
BINGAMAN 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Adams).  Under  the  previous  order,  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Binga- 
man]  is  recognized  for  a  period  not  to 
exceed  6  minutes. 

The  Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  BINGAMAN.  Thank  you  very 
much.  Mr.  President. 


ENERGY  PRESERVAIION  ACT 

Mr.  BINGAMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
send  a  bill  to  the  desk  and  ask  that  it 
be  referred  to  the  appropriate  commit- 

■The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

Mr.  BINGAMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  today  on  behalf  of  Senator  Boren, 
Senator  Doicenici,  and  myself  to  in- 
troduce the  Energy  Preservation  Act. 
My  legislation  provides  a  strategy  for 
helpinC  to  preserve  our  domestic  oU 
and  gas  industry. 

I  recently  chaired  oversight  hearings 
of  the  Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Committee  in  New  Mexico  which  at- 


tracted over  2,000  of  the  State's  citi- 
zens. These  hearings  brought  testimo- 
ny from  major  and  independent  pro- 
ducers, local  and  State  government  of- 
ficials, industry  associations,  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  business 
owners  and  local  citizens,  all  of  whom 
made  clear  that  we  are  in  danger  of 
losing  one  of  our  most  important  and 
strategic  domestic  industries.  These 
citizens  expect  the  administration  and 
Congress  to  act  responsibly  and  quick- 
ly to  revive  a  level  of  drilling  and  ex- 
ploration activity  that  can  meet  the 
domestic  needs  of  our  Nation. 

I  am  deeply  concerned  that  our 
country  is  headed  toward  a  true 
energy  crisis.  We  are  moving  quickly 
down  a  track  with  vulnerability  as  our 
companion  and  high  prices  as  our  des- 
tination. 

STATnaarr  or  raoBuai 

The  problem  is  clear.  We  are  becom- 
ing increasingly  dependent  on  imports 
to  meet  our  domestic  needs.  The  level 
of  imports  is  now  at  40  percent  and  is 
projected  to  increase  to  50  percent  as 
soon  as  1990  or  1995.  This  increasing 
dependence  has  economic  and  natural 
security  ramifications.  Supply  short- 
ages in  the  future  could  easily  plague 
our  economy  again  as  they  did  in  the 
1970's  and  bring  with  them  increased 
vulnerability  as  we  become  more  de- 
pendent on  imported  crude  and  petro- 
leum products.  Inflation  could  shoot 
up  quickly  again  as  oil  prices  rise. 
With  the  future  depreciation  of  the 
U.S.  dollar,  we  have  a  formula  for  eco- 
nomic disaster.  We  already  see  the  in- 
dicators of  the  coming  crisis:  Industry 
cutbacks,  loss  of  emplojTnent,  weak- 
ened industry  Infrastructure,  reduced 
drilling  activity,  shut-in  stripper  wells, 
and  little  exploration. 

New  Mexicans  have  certainly  borne 
more  than  their  fair  share  of  this 
burden.  Just  in  New  Mexico,  revenues 
generated  by  the  industry  showed  a 
25-percent  drop  in  1986.  The  total 
value  of  New  Mexico's  oil  and  gas  ac- 
tivity has  dropped  46  percent  in  the 
past  year.  Employment  in  the  industry 
dropped  from  a  low  of  13,200  in  1985 
to  9.000  in  October  1986.  The  number 
of  drilling  rigs  are  down  to  an  average 
of  29  compared  with  71  last  year.  And 
of  bankruptcies  in  the  State,  estimat- 
ed at  2,500  for  1986,  one  fourth  oc- 
curred in  the  counties  where  most  of 
the  State's  oil  and  gas  is  produced. 
These  statistics  do  not  begin  to  ad- 
dress the  impact  of  this  decline  on  the 
infrastructure  of  the  industry,  and  on 
the  local  communities  and  businesses 
that  depend  on  the  continued  viability 
of  the  oU  and  gas  industry. 

CORKBCTHfG  THK  PROBLEII 

How  do  we  correct  this  situation  and 
preserve  our  industry? 

It  is  clear  that  the  American  people 
cannot  depend  on  this  administration 
to  do  what  needs  to  be  done  to  protect 
our  energy  security  interests.  We  have 
waited  months  for  the  comprehensive 


energy  security  study  that  was  just  re- 
leased today.  I  regret  that  this  highly 
publicized  document  is,  at  best,  only 
an  acknowledgement  of  a  problem  we 
all  know  exists.  What  we  need  now  is  a 
strategy  for  dealing  with  It.  The 
report  offers  no  solutions  and  no  plan 
for  action. 

Congress  must  take  the  lead  in  pro- 
tecting our  energy  security  interests. 
There  have  already  been  several  bills 
introduced  to  assist  the  industry,  in- 
cluding the  repeal  of  the  Fuel  Use  Act, 
repeal  of  the  Windfall  Profits  Act,  im- 
position of  an  import  fee  on  crude  and 
product  and  repeal  of  tax  provisions  in 
order  to  stimulate  drilling  and  explo- 
ration. I  strongly  support  these  ef- 
forts. However,  there  are  other  initia- 
tives that  must  also  be  taken. 

I  have  proposed  a  four-part  strategy 
to  help  us  revive  and  preserve  the  in- 
dustry. This  strategy  includes  the  fol- 
lowing actions: 

First.  Decontrol  of  natural  gas  when 
existing  contracts  expire  or  are  re- 
negotiated; 

Second.  Requiring  the  Federal 
Energy  Regulatory  Commission  to  es- 
tablish pipeline  rates  for  imports  of 
natural  gas  that  are  comparable  to 
pipeline  rates  for  domestically  pro- 
duced gas; 

Third.  Providing  a  limited  exemp- 
tion to  independent  producers  to  allow 
them  to  create  and  operate  coopera- 
tives to  market  crude  oil  and  natural 
gras; 

Fourth.  Requiring  the  Secretary  of 
Elnergy  to  seek  a  new  agreement  with 
the  International  Energy  Agency 
[lEA]  Governing  Board  to  revise  the 
current  "Minimum  Safeguard  Price" 
for  crude  oil. 

DISCUSSION  or  LEGISLATION 

My  legislation  is  entitled  "The 
Energy  Preservation  Act  of  1987."  Sec- 
tions 2,  3,  and  4  of  the  bill  would  de- 
control natural  gas  subject  to  new,  re- 
negotiated or  expiring  contracts.  This 
provision  will  make  available  addition- 
al volumes  of  natural  gas  that  would 
otherwise  be  shut-in  or  lost  forever. 
This  legislation  does  not  abrogate  any 
existing  contracts,  but  wiU  gradually 
provide  for  the  deregulation  of  all  re- 
maining natural  gas.  We  have  seen 
that  decontrol  does  work  and  does  not 
lead  to  substantial  price  increases,  as 
many  had  feared.  In  fact,  partial  de- 
regulation has  led  to  lower  prices  in 
many  areas  due  to  increased  competi- 
tion. 

Section  5  requires  the  Federal 
Energy  Regulatory  Commission  to  es- 
tablish pipeline  rates  for  imports  of 
natural  gas  that  are  comparable  to 
pipeline  rates  for  domestically  pro- 
duced natural  gas.  The  FERC  took 
this  action  in  December  for  imports  of 
Canadian  gas.  However,  it  affected 
only  one  pipeline.  This  legislation 
wot!ld  ensure  that  the  Commission's 
decision  is  not  rescinded  and  will  apply 
to    all    pipelines.    This    section    will 


remove  the  disparities  that  have  exist- 
ed in  the  rate  designs  for  gas  produced 
domestically  and  imported. 

Section  6  would  update  the  action 
taken  by  the  International  Energy 
Agency  in  1976  to  adopt  a  minimum 
sale  price  for  crude  oil.  The  lEA  action 
is  needed  to  establish  a  price  floor  to 
preclude  the  elimination  of  marginal 
production  in  EEA  countries  and  the 
swing  toward  complete  vulnerability 
on  OPEC  and  the  Persian  Gulf.  This 
section  requires  the  Secretary  to  take 
action  necessary  to  update  the  1976 
agreement  to  a  level  of  $20  per  barreL 
The  1976  agreement  of  $7  per  barrel 
Minimum  Safeguard  Price  [MSP]  for 
oil  imports  is  still  in  effect.  Each 
member  nation  would  take  whatever 
action  they  thought  appropriate  to 
ensure  that  oil  would  not  be  sold  in 
their  domestic  market  at  a  price  less 
than  the  new  MSP.  This  provision  of 
my  bill  assures  that  efforts  to  ensiu-e  a 
floor  price  would  be  taken  multilater- 
ally  rather  than  unilaterally— an  im- 
portant step  toward  seeking  price  sta- 
bility. 

Section  7  of  my  bill  would  provide 
small  independent  producers  of  natu- 
ral gas  with  an  exemption  from  anti- 
trust laws  to  allow  them  to  develop  co- 
operative associations  to  market  their 
gas.  The  legislation  will  free  small  pro- 
ducers, as  defined  by  U.S.  Internal 
Revenue  Code,  from  an  extra  burden 
when  they  try  to  market  their 
produce.  By  exempting  cooperative  as- 
sociations from  antitrust  violations, 
producers  can  pool  small  voliunes  of 
individual  well  production  to  make  the 
"take"  more  attractive  to  a  buyer, 
whether  a  pipeline  or  an  industrial 
user.  With  many  small  producers 
unable  to  find  buyers  for  small  vol- 
imies  of  production,  enactment  of  this 
exemption  would  help  move  this  gas 
more  efficiently. 

COHCLOSION 

I  believe  my  legislation,  taken  with 
the  other  legislative  measures  already 
introduced,  provides  an  important  and 
strategic  response  to  the  impending 
crisis  facing  the  Nation.  There  are  ad- 
ditional areas  where  we  must  take 
action.  These  include  revising  the  Tax 
Code  to  bring  back  the  incentives  nec- 
essary to  allow  a  sufficient  level  of 
drilling  and  exploration  to  meet  our 
domestic  needs. 

In  conclusion,  I  lu^e  my  colleagues 
to  support  my  legislation  to  preserve 
the  domestic  oil  and  gas  industry.  Our 
future  in  this  Nation  depends  on  our 
ability  to  act  expeditiously  in  the 
100th  Congress  to  ensure  our  energy 
security. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  inn- 
sent  that  the  section-by-section  sum- 
mary and  the  text  of  the  bill  I  have  in- 
troduced be  printed  in  the  Ricord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
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8Bcnoii-BT-8BCTn»  Summart 


1.  abort  tiUe. 

8ee.  X.  AmeaiB  the  Nktunl  Oas  PoUcy  Act 
of  197S  ("NOPA")  to  provide  for  derecula- 
tkn  of  iMtuiml  ■■■  subject  to  nev,  renesoU- 
ated.  and  ezpiring  contncts. 

See.  S.  Technical  amendment  to  the 
NOPA. 

Sec.  4.  Amcndi  the  NOPA  to  repeal  the 
authority  for  OoDcreat  to  relmpoae  natural 
lu  pttoe  eontrols  under  special  procedures. 

Sec  S.  A"**"^  the  Natural  Oas  act  to  re- 
quire the  Vederal  Energy  Regulatory  Com- 
mtgt«~«  to  twtaWlrh  pipeline  rates  for  im- 
parts of  natural  gas  that  are  comparable  to 
pipeline  rates  for  domesUcally  produced 
natural  gas. 

Sec  6.  Requires  the  Secretary  of  Energy 
to  take  action  necessary  to  cause  the  Inter- 
j^ttrm»\  Kwrgy  Agency  Ooveming  Board 
to  update  a  1076  agreement  pertaining  to  oQ 
Imparts.  The  1970  agreement  established  a 
$7  per  barrel  MJntmiim  Safeguard  Price 
CIISP")  for  oa  Imports.  It  committed  lEA 
mainbers  to  taking  whatever  steps  they 
^hMiii^irf  appropriate  to  ensure  that  oil  would 
not  be  sold  in  their  dranestic  market  at  a 
price  less  that  the  MSP.  The  new  SiSP 
would  be  ISO.  llie  Secretary  must  take 
action  to  initiate  the  review  by  the  lEA 
Ooveming  Board  at  its  next  meeting  in 
April.  1987.  and  must  report  back  to  Con- 
gress oo  the  results  of  his  action  in  90  days. 

Sec  7.  Provides  a  limited  antitrust  exemp- 
tion for  the  creation  or  operation  of  inde- 
pcndent  producer  cooperatives  to  carry  out 
any  viduntary  agreement  or  plan  of  action 
to  market  crude  oQ  or  natural  gas.  It  would 
make  available  to  independent  producers  a 
defcpse  to  any  dvQ  or  criminal  action 
tantugfat  against  them  under  the  Federal 
antitrust  laws,  or  similar  state  laws,  provid- 
ed that  such  actions  are  necessary  to 
market  crude  oQ  or  natural  gas,  and  that 
such  actions  are  not  taken  for  the  piupose 
of  reducing  competition. 

a  751 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
RepreaentaHvet  of  the  United  States  of 
America  i«  Ooii0rets  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  referred  to  as  the  "Energy  Pres- 
ervation Act". 

Sk.  2.  Sectton  131  of  the  Natural  Gas 
PoUey  Act  of  1978  (IS  njS.C.  3331)  is  amend- 
ed by  deleting  the  words  "Subject  to  the  re- 
tanposlttan  of  price  controls  as  provided  in 
section  122.  the"  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "Tlie".  and  by  adding  new  subsection  (f) 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(f)  NSW.  RliraaOTIATKD,  OR  EZFIRIHG  COH- 

iBAcia.— The  provisions  of  subtitle  A  shall 
not  apply  to— 

"(1)  natural  gas  subject  to  any  contract 
tar  the  first  sale  of  natural  gas  that  was  ex- 
ecuted after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
subsection; 

"(2)  natural  gas  subject  to  any  contract 
for  the  first  sale  of  natiual  gas  that  was  re- 
negotiated after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  subsection  if  such  renegotiated  contract 
exisessly  provides  that  the  provisions  of 
subtitle  A  shall  not  apply; 

"(3)  natural  gas  subject  to  any  contract 
for  the  first  sale  of  natural  gas  that  will 
expire,  lapse,  or  terminate  pursuant  to  its 
own  terms  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
thia  subsection  at  such  time  as  that  contract 
expires,  lapses,  or  terminates  pursuant  to  its 
own  terms;  or 

"(4)  natural  gas  subject  to  any  contract 
for  the  first  sale  of  natural  gas  that  expired, 
lapsed,  or  terminated  pursuant  to  its  own 
terms." 


Sse.  3  Section  WKaKlXB)  of  the  Natural 
Oas  PoUcy  Act  of  1978  (IS  UJS.C. 
3343t(aKlKB))  is  amended  by  striking  "or" 
at  the  end  of  clause  (ii),  by  replacing  the  "." 
at  the  end  of  clause  (ill)  with  ";  or  "  and  by 
addiag  a  new  clause  (iv)  to  read  as  follows: 

"(iT)  natural  gas  exempted  from  the  oper- 
ation of  subtitle  A  of  title  I  pursuant  to  sec- 
Uon  121(f).". 

SM.  4.(a)  Sections  122.  123,  and  S07  of  the 
Natural  Gas  PoUcy  Act  of  1978  (IS  n.S.C. 
3332,  3333,  and  3417)  are  repealed. 

(b)  The  table  of  contents  of  the  Natural 
Gas  Policy  Act  of  1978  (15  n.S.C.  3301  note) 
is  amended  by  striking  the  items  relating  to 
sections  122, 123,  and  507. 

Sw.  5.  Section  4  of  the  Natural  Gas  Act 
(15  0.S.C.  717c)  Is  amended  by  adding  a  new 
subsection  (f )  to  read  as  follows: 

"(f)  To  the  extent  that  a  rate  for  the  sale 
of  natural  gas  for  resale  Involves  the  sale  of 
imparted  natural  gas  In  whole  or  in  part, 
the  Commission  shall  allocate  the  price 
charged  for  such  gas  at  the  border  to  the 
demand  charge  component  on  the  same 
basis  that  it  would  allocate  costs  to  the 
demand  charge  for  a  natural  gas  company 
subject  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Commis- 
sion.". 

Sac.  6.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Energy  shall 
take  action  to  initiate  a  review  and  update 
by  the  Governing  Board  of  the  Internation- 
al ^ergy  Agency  at  its  next  meeting  In 
April,  1987,  of  the  Minimum  Safeguard 
Price  Decision  adopted  January  30, 1976. 

(b)  The  Secretary's  action  shall  be  desig- 
nated to— 

(1)  Invoke  the  provisions  of  the  Long- 
Term  Cooperation  Program  of  the  Interna- 
tional Energy  Agency  Governing  Board, 
adopted  January  30,  1978,  whereby  any  Par- 
ticipBting  Country  may  request  a  review  of 
the  1976  Minimum  Safeguard  price  for  im- 
ported oil  of  $7.00  per  barrel  (U.S.);  and 

(2)  Encourage  the  Governing  Board  of  the 
International  Energy  Agency  to  establish  a 
new  M^inimiim  Safeguard  Price  for  crude  oU 
and  oil  products  to  ensure  that  imported  oil 
is  not  sold  in  their  domestic  markets  t)elow  a 
price  corresponding  to  $20.00  a  barrel. 

(c)  The  Secretary  of  Energy  shall  report 
back  to  Congress  on  actions  taken  pursuant 
to  this  section  within  90  days. 

Sac.  7.  There  shall  be  available  as  a  de- 
fense to  any  civil  or  criminal  action  brought 
under  the  Federal  antitrust  laws  as  that 
term  is  defined  in  section  2(37)  of  the  Natu- 
ral Gas  PoUcy  Act  of  1978  (15  U.S.C.  3302), 
or  any  similar  State  law,  with  respect  to  ac- 
tions taken  to  develop  cooperative  associa- 
tions of  independent  producers  or  actions 
taken  by  such  cooperative  associations  to 
cany  out  any  voluntary  agreement  or  plan 
of  action  to  market  crude  oU  or  natural  gas 
provided  that— 

(1)  such  action  is  necessary  to  market 
crude  oU  or  natural  gas,  and 

(2)  such  action  is  not  taken  for  the  pur- 
pose of  reducing  competition. 

(b)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
"independent  producer"  has  the  same 
meaning  as  that  term  is  defined  in  section 
499S(b)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954. 

Mr.  BINGAMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  the  floor. 


The  PEESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BTRD.  I  also  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  time  that  was  under 
the  (»ntrol  of  Mr.  Wilson  be  trans- 
ferred to  Mr.  BCklcbkr. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Arkansas  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  majcnrity  leader. 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time 
under  the  control  of  Mr.  Armstrong 
be  transferred  to  Mr.  Pryor. 


ANDY  BOLTON'S  SPINAL  CORD 
OPERATION 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  as  I  ar- 
rived at  the  Little  Rock  Airport  on 
Sunday  to  board  a  flight  back  to 
Washington,  I  noticed  a  large  group  of 
people  at  the  boarding  gate.  I  inqiiired 
about  this  delegation,  wondering  if 
they  had  gathered  to  wel(K>me  some 
celebrity. 

I  found  that  they  had  come  from 
the  small  community  of  Plainview, 
AR.  to  see  off  their  favorite  son,  10- 
year-old  Andy  Bolton. 

Andy  was  in  his  wheelchair,  a  life- 
long victim  of  cerebral  palsy.  His 
friends  had  come  to  wish  him  well  as 
he  travelled  to  New  York,  where  he  is 
today  at  this  very  moment  undergoing 
spinal  cord  stimulation,  an  operation 
that  caa  help  cerebral  palsy  victims 
regain  the  use  of  their  limbs. 

Andy  and  his  parents  learned  of  this 
procedure  only  in  December  and  it  was 
only  a  Hew  weeks  ago  that  they  were 
informed  that  he  was  an  excellent  can- 
didate for  the  procedure.  They  were 
overjoyed  at  this  prospect  until  they 
learned  that  the  operation  would  cost 
more  than  $16,000  and  that  their  in- 
surance would  not  cover  the  expenses 
because  the  operation  was  still  consid- 
ered experimental. 

Somehow,  the  Boltons  hoped,  there 
must  be  a  way. 

Mr.  President,  in  many  small  towns 
that  dot  America's  lands(»i>e,  one  fam- 
ily's challenge  often  becomes  the  local 
commiuiity's  crusade.  Such  was  the 
case  in  Plainview.  AR— population  750. 
Andy's  grandfather  and  grandmoth- 
er, who  have  taken  regular  walks  for 
therapy  since  his  grandfather  had  a 
heart  bypass  operation,  one  day  began 
collecting  aluminum  cans  during  a 
walk  in  hopes  of  helping  to  raise 
money  for  the  operation. 

A  neighbor  learned  of  this  effort  and 
went  down  to  the  local  public  school 
to  encMiurage  the  school  children  to 
save  cans,  also.  Word  soon  spread, 
prompting  a  group  of  local  residents  to 
meet  at  the  school  and  decide  to  hold 
various  fundraising  events.  News  of 
the  effort  spread  across  Yell  County 
and  s(X>n  it  seemed  like  all  16,000 
people  In  that  county  were  involved. 

An  oldtimers  basketball  game  held 
along  with  a  pie  auction  raised  about 
$3,000.    The    Yell    County    Mounted 


Patrol  set  up  a  road  block  and  raised 
another  $1,500.  A  bluegrass  festival,  in 
which  seven  of  the  State's  bluegrass 
bandls  donated  their  performances, 
raised  another  $1,500  as  recently  as 
last  Saturday. 

The  local  CB  radio  club  made  a  do- 
nation, while  the  VFW  post  held  a 
chicken  lunch.  A  sorority  at  nearby 
Arkansas  Tech  University  raised 
money,  as  did  a  4-H  club  in  the  neigh- 
boring town  of  DanviUe  and  the  Yell 
Coimty  Horsemen's  Association. 

Meanwhile,  a  fourth-grade  class  do- 
nated the  money  they  would  have 
spent  on  a  soft  drink  for  1  day  and 
then  went  door-to-door  to  raise  an- 
other $500.  Andy's  class  in  school  sold 
buttons  that  read:  "There's  a  lot  of 
love  behind  this  button." 

The  fundraisers  wrote  American  Air- 
lines to  see  if  they  (x>uld  get  a  reduc- 
tion in  fare  for  Andy's  trip  to  New 
York.  The  airline  responded  that 
Andy  could  have  the  tickets  for  free. 
And  the  local  newspapers  published 
stories  on  the  effort  and  helped  keep 
the  Interest  alive. 

Mr.  President,  when  it  was  eiU  said 
and  done,  this  tiny  community  had 
raised  $27,000  for  Andy's  operation. 
Folks  there  told  me  that  what  makes 
it  even  more  remarkable  is  the  fact 
that  90  percent  of  this  money  came 
from  within  Yell  Couinty  itself  and 
that  no  single  donation  was  greater 
than  $500. 

John  Clement,  a  banker  in  Plainview 
who  was  a  part  of  this  effort,  ex- 
plained the  response  by  sajdng:  "It 
Just  captured  everyone's  attention. 
There  was  a  lot  of  love  and  a  lot  of 
sacrifice  and  we  think  the  miracle's 
not  over  yet." 

Mr.  President.  I  chair  a  subcommit- 
tee here  in  the  Senate  that  has  been 
overseeing  the  plans  for  the  1990 
census.  I  Just  wish  that,  in  this  next 
census,  there  could  be  a  line  which 
registers  not  Just  numbers  and  statis- 
tics, but  the  caring  and  compassion  of 
places  like  Plainview. 

Our  hearts  today  are  with  Andy  in 
St.  Barnabas  Hospital  in  the  Bronx, 
where  he  underwent  surgery  this 
morning.  But  they  are  also  with  the 
loving,  caring  residents  of  Plainview 
and  Yell  Coimty  who  made  it  possible 
for  Andy  to  have  a  chance  for  a  new 
life— and  who  have  reminded  those  of 
us  who  often  get  caught  up  in  the 
frantic  pace  of  Washington  that  there 
is  a  real  America  out  there  where 
people  care  and  do  for  one  another. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Tne  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  yielded  back  the  remain- 
der of  his  time. 


Montana  under  the  previous  order  for 
not  to  exceed  5  minutes. 


RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR 
MELCHER 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICEK.    The 
Chair   recognizes   the   Senator   from 


COWBOYS  I  HAVE  KNOWN— 
NONE  RESEMBLF  LIEUTENANT 
COLONEL  NORTH 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
mighty  degrading  to  the  cowboy  pro- 
fession to  call  plotting,  peddling  global 
arms  dealers  "cowbojre." 

Nowadays  some  people  might  envi- 
sion "cowboys"  as  either  rodeo  riders 
or  John  Wayne.  But  the  cowboy  pro- 
fession is  r(x>ted  in  hands-on  work 
with  cattle,  a  high  degree  of  proficien- 
cy on  horseback  with  a  lariat,  long 
hours,  solitude,  low  pay.  enduring  the 
forces  of  nature. 

Cowboys — real  ones,  that  is— learned 
their  profession  by  on-the-job  train- 
ing—usually from  childhood.  They  de- 
veloped pride  from  a  sense  of  singular 
accomplishment — one  on  one  with  a 
bucking  horse  or  part  of  the  team 
effort  in  rounding  up  and  trailing 
cattle.  It  takes  skill  and  confidence  for 
their  lariat  to  become  more  than  just 
a  length  of  rope  and  their  horse  more 
than  just  a  mcxle  of  transportation. 

Before  veterinary  medicine  took  me 
into  different  tasks.  I  rode  with  cow- 
boys on  the  plains  of  western  South 
Dakota.  Later,  as  a  practiciixg  veteri- 
narian in  Montana,  I  again  renewed 
my  experience  of  working  with  them 
as  I  treated  their  cattle  and  horses. 

When  I  was  15  I  roped  a  coyote- 
pure  luck— and  was  bucked  onto  cactus 
three  times  in  1  day.  But  I  never  at- 
tained the  distinction  of  being  a  real 
hand  or  cowboy.  That  achievement 
comes  only  from  years  of  developing  a 
mastery  of  horse  and  lariat. 

Of  the  hundreds  of  cowboys  that  I 
have  known,  four  come  to  mind  who 
typify  the  profession— that  was  the 
term  my  friend.  Red.  stressed  when 
speaking  of  mastering  the  art  of  horse- 
manship, roping  and  husbandry  of 
cattle.  The  other  one,  Ray,  I  still  see 
in  my  mind's  eye  as  he  gathered  strag- 
gling (»ttle  a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant 
dragging  an  old  dishpan  tied  to  the 
end  of  his  lariat,  just  for  the  hell  of  it, 
to  liven  up  the  cattle  and  the  day.  And 
Shorty,  I  see  all  120  pounds  of  him 
swinging  a  saddle  half  his  weight  onto 
a  jittery  horse  to  which  he  addressed 
his  usual  commands  to  pay  attention 
to  his  orders.  And  another  Ray 
showed  me  he  could  put  his  loop  on 
the  hind  feet  of  a  calf — even  at  dusk's 
dim  light— as  easily  as  I  can  butter  a 
piece  of  bread. 

AU  four  in  the  saddle  were  as  one 
with  the  horse,  tough  as  leather,  quick 
to  react,  ready  for  whatever  obstacles 
came,  and  confident  of  completing 
their  work,  no  matter  how  long  the 
day. 

These  real  cowboys  would  assess  the 
escapades  of  North,  Secord  and  others 
in  the  Iranian-Contra  (x>iuiection  as 
"politics."    And   surely,   they    would. 


with  courtesy,  disassociate  their  pro- 
fession from  those  activities. 

So  do  I.  They  deserve  more  respect. 
The  cowboy  profession  is  not  dead— it 
lives  and  thrives.  Pickups  and  18- 
wheelers  have  become  the  chucdc 
wagons  and  movers  of  equipment  and 
cattle,  but  the  one  on  one  with  horse 
and  lariat  is  stIU  necessary,  still  done. 
The  (»ttle  grazing  the  range  are  still 
to  be  tended  and  gathered  in  roundups 
to  move  them  from  the  plains  and 
mountains,  and  the  cowboys  do  it. 

I  am  proud  of  them.  North's  tasks 
were  something  else— tasks  that  were 
secret  and  perhaps  IllegaL  Whatever, 
it  was  not  cowboy  work  and  should  not 
be  compared  to  the  respected  and  ad- 
mirable profession  we  call  "<»wboy." 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  Hoot. 


RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR 
BENTSEN 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Bentsen]  for  not  to  exceed  5  minutes. 


SPACE  GRANT  COLLEGE  AND 
FELLOWSHIP  ACT 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  Introducing  the  Space  Grant  Col- 
lege and  Fellowship  Act  In  order  to 
help  secure  American  leadership  in 
space  science. 

This  bill  would  set  up  two  programs 
within  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Agency  [NASA]:  A  Space  Grant 
Fellowship  Program  open  to  graduate 
students  in  fields  related  to  space,  and 
a  Space  Grant  College  Program  under 
which  educational  institutions  and  re- 
gional consortia  can  be  designated 
space  grant  institutions  and  can  then 
apply  for  project  grants  and  contracts. 

These  programs  are  needed  to 
strengthen  NASA's  ongoing  research 
efforts  by  providing  special  emphasis 
in  its  fellowship  programs  and  by 
helping  to  build  a  critical  mass  of  re- 
search in  designated  institutions. 

Last  year,  the  National  Conmiission 
on  Space  specifically  recommended 
creation  of  a  fellowship  program  as 
part  of  its  space  goals  for  21st  century 
America.  The  Commission  said: 

The  long-term  vitality  of  the  space  pro- 
gram depends  on  the  infusion  of  new  talent, 
ideas,  and  innovation  through  the  participa- 
tion of  young  graduate  students  in  the  rele- 
vant disciplines. 

It  noted,  however,  that: 

The  provision  of  feUowshlps  to  graduate 
students  studying  in  fields  related  to  space 
science  and  engineering  has  been  intermit- 
tent. 

Accordingly,  the  Conunisslon  recom- 
mended that: 

Congress  authorize  NASA  to  create  a  fel- 
lowship program  in  space  science  and  engi- 
neering. This  wiU  help  attract  the  best  stu- 
dents to  pursue  careers  in  these  disciplines 
and  permit  access  to  space  careers  by  highly 
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qoaUfiad  yonnc  people  recmrdlen  of  their  fl- 
Buidal  rituatkm. 

NASA  hu  a  Ormduate  Reaemrch  Pro- 
gram today  wliieh  iwovldea  funds  for 
about  80  Dew  acholan  each  year.  In 
the  IQM'B.  by  omtrast.  NASA  support- 
ed an  averace  of  500  doctoral  students 
per  year  and  thus  cr^ited  a  national 
inteUectaal  reaouroe  on  which  we  have 
drawn  ever  aiiioe. 

lHaae  scholars  trained  in  the  19<i0's 
are  achis.  however,  and  a  vigorous 
effort  must  be  made  to  guarantee  an 
artfiUMiti^  number  of  hlgh-aiiallty  suc- 
ceasors.  BCwe  than  56  percent  of 
NASA's  scientists  and  engineers,  for 
example,  are  over  Uie  age  of  45.  If  we 
are  to  be  the  leaders  in  space,  we  will 
have  to  renew  our  investments  in  tal- 
mted  men  and  women  who  will  be  the 
Bucceaaor  generation  to  these  older  sci- 
entlsts  and  engineers.  Space  grant  fel- 
lowahips  are  a  key  component  of  a 
■tnmg.  long-term  national  space  pro- 
gram. 

The  second  major  feature  of  this  leg- 
islation is  the  creation  of  a  program 
for  space  grant  colleges  and  regional 
cooaortla.  While  NASA  is  already  be- 
ginning to  develop  new  research  activi- 
ties such  as  centers  of  excellence  and 
centers  for  the  commercial  develop- 
ment of  space,  I  believe  we  can  also 
draw  upon  the  successful  model  of 
land  grant  and  sea  grant  colleges. 

The  Land  Grant  College  Program 
begun  in  1862  broadened  our  higher 
educational  system  and  made  it  direct- 
ly relevant  to  the  needs  of  our  citizens. 
Two  decades  ago.  Congress  created  the 
Sea  Grant  College  Program,  which  has 
been  a  model  for  multidisciplinary  re- 
search and  for  cooperation  among  in- 
dustry, universities,  and  the  Govern- 
ment. By  its  special  emphasis  on 
marine  sciences,  this  program  has  con- 
tributed to  the  competitiveness  of  our 
marine  economy,  to  the  pool  of  skilled 
manpower,  to  scientific  achievement 
and  to  technology  transfer.  Applica- 
tion of  this  proven  model  to  space  re- 
search should  provide  similar  benefits 
to  our  Nation. 

Endorsement  of  this  approach  for 
space  research  came  last  year  in  the 
report  of  the  Business-Higher  Educa- 
tion Ponmi.  cochaired  by  Robert  An- 
derson, chairman  and  chief  executive 
officer  of  Rockwell  International,  and 
Marvin  L,  Goldberger,  president  of 
Callfomia  Institute  of  Technology. 
The  fonun's  report.  "Space:  America's 
New  Competitive  Frontier,"  says: 

It  is  being  proposed  that  the  pattern  of 
■cademlc-govemment-industry  relationships 
developed  by  these  (land  grant]  programs 
be  applied  to  space,  combining  the  techno- 
logical needs  of  Industry  with  the  laiowl- 
edge  available  from  the  research  activities 
of  oolleces  and  universities. 

The  forum  report  says: 

The  space-grant  prosram  would  support 
the  establishment  of  a  small  number  of 
highly  qualified  interdisciplinary  university 
centers  to:  Undertake  basic  and  applied  re- 
search In  the  fidl  range  of  space  endeavors; 
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provide  graduate  education  and  training  in 
space-related  disciplines;  provide  for  cooper- 
ative research  with  NASA  and  other  agen- 
cies and  Institutions:  and  provide  advisory 
services  to  government  and  industry. 

This  legislation  has  special  provi- 
sions to  encourage  regional  coopera- 
tion and  private  sector  support.  For 
example,  except  in  extraordinary 
caaes,  it  limits  project  grants  to  col- 
leges and  consortia  to  two-thirds  of 
the  anticipated  costs,  thus  leaving  the 
remainder  to  come  from  other  match- 
ing funds. 

Joint  initiatives  of  this  sort  can  in- 
crease the  Imptct  of  Government  re- 
search programs  and  can  make  them 
more  likely  to  generate  results  that 
are  commercially  useful.  After  aU,  suc- 
cessful competition  in  advanced  scien- 
tific areas  requires  that  technology  be 
transferred  from  the  laboratory  to  the 
marketplace. 

This  bill  is  a  slightly  modified  ver- 
sion of  one  Introduced  a  year  ago— 
before  the  reports  of  the  National 
Commission  on  Space  and  the  Busi- 
ness-Higher Education  Fonmi.  Dr. 
Fletcher's  staff  has  cooperated  fully  in 
trying  to  fashion  a  bill  which  would 
enhance  and  strengthen  NASA's  ongo- 
ing research  programs.  This  legislation 
has  been  modified  to  respond  to 
NASA's  concerns  and  suggestions,  in- 
cluding greater  administrative  flexibil- 
ity and  a  higher  level  of  fimding  for 
fellowships. 

For  each  of  the  first  2  years,  this  bill 
would  authorize  (10  minion,  up  to  half 
of  which  could  go  for  space  grant  fel- 
lowships while  the  remaining  share 
would  be  for  space  grant  colleges  and 
consortia.  In  subsequent  years,  the 
program  would  grow  to  $15  million. 

These  are  modest  sums  to  launch  a 
program  with  enormous  potential.  In 
conjimction  with  other  activities,  this 
could  help  to  stimulate  scholarship  in 
the  space  sciences  and  could  focus  in- 
t^ectual  energies  in  designated  insti- 
tutions enough  to  achieve  major 
breakthroughs.  It  could  also  help 
America  to  secure  leadership  in  space, 
with  all  of  the  attendant  benefits  that 
can  bring  to  our  security,  diplomacy, 
and  economy. 

I  think  this  will  be  a  major  contribu- 
tion in  giving  us  the  Icind  of  resources 
we  need  to  continue  to  fight  our  way 
into  space  and  meet  the  competition.  I 
think  in  turn,  that  wiU  keep  us  out  on 
the  technological  edge  of  what  has 
taken  place  in  space  and  help  us  meet 
the  competitors  that  we  see  on  the  ho- 
rieon. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  this  legislation  be 
;n^ted  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  752 
Be  it  enacted  try  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repreaentatives   of   the    United   States   of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 


Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "National  Space 
Grant  College  and  Fellowship  Act". 

rUIDlJIGS 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  tha  vltaUty  of  the  Nation  and  the  qual- 
ity of  life  of  the  citizens  of  the  Nation 
depend  Increasingly  on  the  understanding, 
assessment,  development,  and  utilization  of 
space  resources; 

(2)  research  and  development  of  space  sci- 
ence, space  technology,  and  space  commer- 
cializatien  will  contribute  to  the  quality  of 
life,  national  security,  and  the  enhancement 
of  commerce; 

(3)  the  understanding  and  development  of 
the  spaoe  frontiers  require  a  broad  commit- 
ment and  an  intense  involvement  on  the 
part  of  the  Federal  Oovemment  in  partner- 
ship with  State  and  local  goveniments,  pri- 
vate industry,  universities,  organizations, 
and  individuals  concerned  with  the  explora- 
tion and  utilization  of  space; 

(4)  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration,  through  the  national  space 
grant  ccUege  and  fellowship  program,  offers 
the  most  suitable  means  for  such  commit- 
ment and  involvement  through  the  promo- 
tion of  activities  that  will  result  in  greater 
understanding,  assessment,  development, 
and  utilteation;  and 

(5)  Federal  support  of  the  establishment, 
development,  and  operation  of  programs 
and  protfects  by  space  grant  colleges,  space 
grant  regional  consortia,  institutions  of 
higher  education,  institutes,  laboratories, 
and  other  appropriate  public  and  private  en- 
tities is  the  most  cost-effective  way  to  pro- 
mote such  activities. 

ptraposES 
Sec.  3,  The  purposes  of  this  Act  are  to— 

(1)  increase  the  understanding,  assess- 
ment, development,  and  utilization  of  space 
resources  by  promoting  a  strong  educational 
base,  responsive  research  and  training  ac- 
tivities, and  broad  and  prompt  dissemina- 
tion of  knowledge  and  techniques; 

(2)  utilize  the  capabilities  and  talents  of 
the  universities  of  the  Nation  to  support 
and  contribute  to  the  exploration  and  devel- 
opment of  the  resources  and  opportunities 
afforded  by  the  space  environment; 

(3)  encourage  and  support  the  existence  of 
interdisciplinary  and  multidisciplinary  pro- 
grams of  space  research  within  the  universi- 
ty community  of  the  Nation,  to  engage  in 
integrated  artivities  of  training,  research 
and  public  service,  to  have  cooperative  pro- 
grams with  industry,  and  to  be  coordinated 
with  the  overall  program  of  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration; 

(4)  encourage  and  support  the  existence  of 
consortia,  made  up  of  iiniversity  and  indus- 
try members,  to  advance  the  exploration 
and  development  of  space  resources  in  cases 
in  which  national  objectives  can  be  better 
fulfilled  than  through  the  programs  of 
single  universities; 

(5)  encourage  and  support  Federal  fund- 
ing for  graduate  fellowships  in  fields  related 
to  space;  and 

(6)  sapport  activities  in  colleges  and  uni- 
versities generally  for  the  purpose  of  creat- 
ing and  operating  a  networlL  of  institutional 
programs  that  will  enhance  achievements 
resulting  from  efforts  under  this  Act. 

OKrarrnoNS 

Sec.  4.  As  used  in  this  Act— 

(1)  the  term  "Administration"  means  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion; 


(2)  the  term  "Administrator"  means  the 
Administrator  of  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration: 

(3)  the  term  "aeronautical  and  space  ac- 
tivities" has  the  same  meanirig  as  such  term 
is  defined  pursuant  to  section  103(1)  of  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Act  of  1958 
(42  U.S.C.  2452(1)); 

(4)  the  term  "field  related  to  space" 
means  any  academic  discipline  or  field  of 
study  (including  the  physical,  natural,  and 
biological  sciences,  and  engineering,  space 
technology,  education,  economics,  sociology, 
communications,  planning,  law,  internation- 
al affairs,  and  public  administration)  which 
is  concerned  with  or  likely  to  improve  the 
understanding,  assessment,  development, 
and  utilization  of  space; 

(5)  the  term  "panel"  means  the  space 
grant  review  panel  established  pursuant  to 
section  10  of  this  Act; 

(6)  the  term  "person"  means  any  individ- 
ual; any  public  or  private  cort>oratlon.  part- 
nership, or  other  association  or  entity  (in- 
cluding any  space  grant  college,  space  grant 
regional  consortium,  institution  of  higher 
education,  institute,  or  laboratory);  or  any 
State,  political  subdivision  of  a  State,  or 
agency  or  officer  thereof; 

(7)  the  term  "space  environment"  means 
the  environment  beyond  the  sensible  atmos- 
phere of  the  Earth; 

(8)  the  term  "space  grant  college"  means 
any  public  or  private  institution  of  higher 
education  which  is  designated  as  such  by 
the  Administrator  pursuant  to  section  8  of 
this  Act; 

(9)  the  term  "space  grant  program"  means 
any  program  which— 

(A)  is  administered  by  any  space  grant  col- 
lege, space  grant  regional  consortium,  insti- 
tution of  higher  education,  institute,  labora- 
tory, or  State  or  local  agency;  and 

(B)  includes  two  or  more  projects  involv- 
ing education  and  one  or  more  of  the  follow- 
ing activities  in  fields  related  to  space: 

(i)  research, 

(11)  training,  or 

(ill)  advisory  services; 

(10)  the  term  "space  grant  regional  con- 
sortium" means  any  association  or  other  al- 
liance which  is  designated  as  such  by  the 
Administrator  pursuant  to  section  8  of  this 
Act; 

(11)  the  term  "space  resource"  means  any 
tangible  or  intangible  benefit  which  can 
only  be  realized  f  rom— 

(A)  aeronautical  and  space  activities;  or 

(B)  advancements  in  any  field  related  to 
space;  and 

(12)  the  term  "State"  means  any  State  of 
the  United  States,  the  District  of  Columbia, 
the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  the 
Virgin  Islancis,  Guam,  American  Samoa,  the 
Commonwealth  of  the  Mariana  Islands,  or 
any  other  territory  or  possession  of  the 
United  States. 

BSTABLISHlfXMT  AMD  AOHIinSTRATION  OP 
PROGRAM 

Sec.  S.  (a)  The  Administrator  shall  estab- 
lish and  maintain,  within  the  Administra- 
tion, a  program  to  be  Imown  as  the  national 
space  grant  college  and  fellowship  program. 
The  national  space  grant  college  and  fellow- 
ship program  shall  consist  of  the  financial 
assistance  and  other  activities  provided  for 
in  this  Act.  The  Administrator  shall  estab- 
lish long-range  planning  guidelines  and  pri- 
orities, and  adequately  evaluate  the  pro- 
gram. 

(b)  Within  the  Administration,  the  pro- 
gram shall— 

(1)  apply  the  long-range  planning  guide- 
lines and  the  priorities  established  by  the 


Administrator  under  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section: 

(2)  advise  the  Administrator  with  respect 
to  the  expertise  and  capabilities  which  are 
available  through  the  national  space  grant 
college  and  fellowship  program,  and  make 
such  exi>ertlse  available  to  the  Administra- 
tion as  directed  by  the  Administrator, 

(3)  evaluate  activities  conducted  under 
grants  and  contracts  awarded  pursuant  to 
sections  6  and  7  of  this  Act  to  assure  that 
the  purpose  set  forth  in  section  3  of  this  Act 
is  implemented; 

(4)  encourage  other  Federal  departments, 
agencies,  and  instrumentalities  to  use  and 
take  advantage  of  the  expertise  and  capa- 
bilities which  are  available  through  the  na- 
tional space  grant  coUege  and  fellowship 
program,  on  a  cooperative  or  other  basis; 

(5)  encourage  cooperation  and  coordina- 
tion with  other  Federal  programs  concerned 
with  the  development  of  space  resources 
and  fields  related  to  space; 

(0)  advise  the  Administrator  on  the  desig- 
nation of  recipients  supported  by  the  na- 
tional space  grant  college  and  fellowship 
program  and,  in  appropriate  cases  on  the 
termination  or  susi>ension  of  any  such  desig- 
nation; and 

(7)  encourage  the  formation  and  growth 
of  space  grant  and  fellowship  programs. 

(c)  To  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act, 
the  Administrator  may— 

(1)  accept  conditional  or  unconditional 
gifts  or  donations  of  services,  money,  or 
property,  real,  personal  or  mixed,  tangible 
or  intangible; 

(2)  accept  and  use  funds  from  other  Fed- 
eral departments,  agencies,  and  instrumen- 
talities to  pay  for  fellowships,  grants,  con- 
tracts, and  other  transactions;  and 

(3)  issues  such  rules  and  regulations  as 
may  be  necessary  and  appropriate. 

PROGRAM  OR  PROJECT  GRARTS  AMD  CONTRACTS 

Sec.  6.  (a)  The  Administrator  may  make 
grants  and  enter  into  contracts  or  other 
transactions  under  this  subsection  to  assist 
any  space  grant  and  fellowship  program  or 
project  if  the  Administrator  finds  that  such 
program  or  project  wiU  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses set  forth  in  section  3  of  this  Act.  The 
total  amount  paid  pursuant  to  any  such 
grant  or  contract  may  equal  66  percent,  or 
any  lesser  percent,  of  the  total  cost  of  the 
space  grant  and  fellowship  program  or 
project  involved,  except  that  this  limitation 
shall  not  apply  in  the  case  of  grants  or  con- 
tracts paid  for  with  funds  accepted  by  the 
Administrator  pursuant  to  section  5<cK2)  of 
this  Act. 

(b)  The  Administrator  may  make  special 
grants  under  this  subsection  to  carry  out 
the  purpose  set  forth  in  section  3  of  this 
Act.  The  amount  of  any  such  grant  may 
equal  100  percent,  or  any  lesser  percent,  of 
the  total  cost  of  the  project  involved.  No 
grant  may  be  made  under  this  subsection, 
unless  the  Administrator  finds  that— 

(1)  no  reasonable  means  is  available 
through  which  the  applicant  can  meet  the 
matching  requirement  for  a  grant  under 
subsection  (a^  of  this  section: 

(2)  the  probable  benefit  of  such  project 
outweighs  the  public  interest  in  such 
matching  requirement;  and 

(3)  the  same  or  equivalent  benefit  cannot 
be  obtained  through  the  award  of  a  contract 
or  grant  under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
or  section  7  of  this  Act. 

(c)  Any  person  may  apply  to  the  Adminis- 
trator for  a  grant  or  contract  under  this  sec- 
tion. Application  shall  be  made  in  such  form 
and  manner,  and  with  such  content  and 


other    submissions,    as    the    Administrator 
shall  by  regulation  prescribe. 

(dMl)  Any  grant  made,  or  contract  en- 
tered into,  under  this  section  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  the  limitations  and  provisions  set 
forth  in  paragraphs  (2)  and  (3)  and  to  such 
other  terms,  <x>ndition8,  and  requirements 
as  the  Administrator  deems  necessary  or  ap- 
propriate. 

(2)  No  payment  under  any  grant  or  con- 
tract under  this  section  may  be  applied  to— 

(A)  the  purchase  of  ainy  land: 

(B)  the  purchase,  construction,  preserva- 
tion, or  repair  of  any  building;  or 

(C)  the  purchase  or  construction  of  any 
launch  facility  or  launch  vehicle. 

(3)  Notwithstanding  paragraph  (2),  the 
items  in  subparagraphs  (A),  (B>,  and  (C)  of 
such  paragraph  may  be  leased  upon  written 
approval  of  the  Administrator. 

(4)  Any  person  who  receives  or  utilizes  any 
proceeds  of  any  grant  or  contract  under  this 
section  shall  keep  such  records  as  the  Ad- 
ministrator shall  by  regulation  prescribe  as 
being  necessary  and  ^propriate  to  facilitate 
effective  audit  and  evaluation,  including 
records  which  fully  disclose  the  amount  and 
disposition  by  such  recipient  of  such  pro- 
ceeds, the  total  cost  of  the  program  or 
project  in  connection  with  which  such  pro- 
ceeds were  used,  and  the  amount,  If  any,  of 
such  cost  which  was  provided  through  other 
sources.  Such  records  shall  be  maintained 
for  three  years  after  the  completion  of  such 
a  program  or  project.  The  Administrator 
and  the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States,  or  any  of  their  duly  authorized  rep- 
resentatives, shall  have  access,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  audit  and  evaluation,  to  any  books, 
documents,  papers,  and  records  of  receipts 
which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Administrator 
or  of  the  Comptroller  General,  may  be  re- 
lated or  pertinent  to  such  grants  and  con- 
tracts. 

RATIOHAL  PROJECT  GRAMTS  OR  CORTRACTS 

Sec.  7.  (a)  The  Administrator  shall  identi- 
fy specific  national  needs  and  problems  re- 
lating to  space.  The  Administrator  may 
make  grants  or  enter  into  contracts  under 
this  section  with  respect  to  such  needs  or 
problems.  The  amount  of  any  such  grant  or 
contract  may  equal  100  percent,  or  any 
lesser  percent,  of  the  total  cost  of  the 
project  involved. 

(b)  Any  person  may  apply  to  the  Adminis- 
trator for  a  grant  or  contract  under  this  sec- 
tion. In  addition,  the  Administrator  may 
invite  applications  with  req>ect  to  specific 
national  needs  or  problems  identified  under 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section.  Application 
shall  be  made  in  such  form  and  manner,  and 
with  such  content  and  other  submissions,  as 
the  Administrator  shall  by  regulation  pre- 
scribe. Any  grant  made,  or  contract  entered 
into,  under  this  section  shall  be  subject  to 
the  limitations  and  provisions  set  forth  in 
section  6(d)  (2)  and  (4)  of  this  Act  and  to 
such  other  terms,  conditions,  and  require- 
ments as  the  Administrator  deems  necessary 
or  appropriate. 

DESIGNATIOll  or  SPACE  CHART  COLLEGES  AHD 
SPACE  GRART  REGIORAL  CONSORTIA 

Sec.  8.  (a)(1)  The  Administrator  may  des- 
ignate— 

(A)  any  institution  of  higher  education  aa 
a  space  grant  college:  and 

(B)  any  association  or  other  alliance  of 
two  or  more  persons,  other  than  individuals, 
as  a  space  grant  regional  consortium. 

(2)  No  institution  of  higher  education  may 
be  designated  as  a  space  grant  college, 
unless  the  Administrator  finds  that  such  in- 
stitution— 
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(A)  to  '■'»«"*««"hiy  a  talanoed  progrmm  of 
mMRli.  educattOB.  training,  and  adviaory 
aerrloeB  In  fleldi  related  to  apace: 

(B)  win  act  In  aeoordanoe  with  such  giUde- 
Uan  aa  are  pwacribed  under  subsection 
(bX3)  of  tbto  aeetlOQ:  and 

(C)  meets  siicb  other  qualUicatlons  as  the 
Administrator  deems  necessary  or  appropii- 


<S)  No  asBodatlon  or  other  alliance  of  two 
or  more  peraons  may  be  designated  as  a 
spaoe  grant  reglooal  consortium,  unless  the 
Administrator  flnda  that  such  association  or 
allJT***^ — 

(A)  la  eatabllahed  for  the  purpose  of  shar- 
ing expertise,  reaeareh.  educational  faclli- 
tlea.  or  training  facilltlea.  and  other  capa- 
btUttaa  In  order  to  facilitate  research,  educa- 
tten.  training,  and  adviaory  services,  in  any 
field  related  to  vwoe: 

(B)  wQl  encourage  and  follow  a  regional 
appnwdi  to  solving  problems  or  meeting 
needa  relating  to  spaoe.  in  cooperation  with 
appropriate  space  grant  colleges,  space 
grant  programs,  and  other  persons  in  the 
regiou 

(C)  will  act  in  accordance  with  such  guide- 
lines as  are  prescribed  under  subsection 
(bX3)  of  this  section:  and 

(D)  meets  such  other  qualifications  as  the 
Administrator  deems  necessary  or  appropri- 
ate. 

<b)  The  Administrator  shall  by  regulation 
prescribe— 

(1)  the  qualifications  required  to  be  met 
under  paragraphs  (3KC)  and  (3MD)  of  sub- 
■ectton  (a)  of  this  secUon:  and 

(S)  guidelines  relating  to  the  activities  and 
R^wnaibilltles  of  space  grant  colleges  and 
space  grant  regional  consortia. 

(c)  The  Administrator  may.  for  cause  and 
after  an  opportunity  for  heuing,  suspend  or 
terminate  any  designation  under  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section. 

sPACi  oaAirr  pkllowship  program 

Sac.  9.  (a)  The  Administrator  shall  sup- 
port a  space  grant  fellowship  program  to 
provide  educational  and  training  assistance 
to  quaUfied  Individuals  at  the  graduate  level 
of  education  in  fields  related  to  space.  Such 
feDowahips  shall  be  awarded  pursuant  to 
guidelines  eatablishexl  by  the  Administrator. 
Space  grant  f eUowahips  shall  be  awarded  to 
individuals  at  space  grant  colleges,  space 
grant  regional  consortia,  other  colleges  and 
Institutions  of  higher  education,  profession- 
al associations  and  institutes  n  such  a 
in^niwr  as  to  assure  wide  geographic  and  in- 
stitutional diversity  in  the  pursuit  of  re- 
search under  the  fellowship  program. 

(b)  The  total  amount  which  may  be  pro- 
vided for  grants  under  the  space  grant  fel- 
lowship program  during  any  fiscal  year 
shall  not  exceed  an  amount  equal  to  50  per- 
cent of  the  total  funds  appropriated  for 
such  year  pursuant  to  this  Act. 

(c)  Nothing  in  this  section  may  be  con- 
strued to  prohibit  the  Administrator  from 
sponsoring  any  research  fellowship  pro- 
gram, including  any  special  emphasis  pro- 
gram, which  is  established  under  an  author- 
ity other  than  this  Act. 

SPACX  GBAin  AHS  FKLLOWSHIP  RKVIZW  PANEL 

Sac  10.  (a)  The  Administrator  shall  estab- 
lish an  Independent  committee  Imown  as 
the  space  grant  review  panel,  which  shall 
not  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  Fed- 
eral Advisory  Committee  Act  (5  UJS.C.  App. 
3:  Public  Law  03-463). 

<b)  The  panel  shall  take  such  steps  as  may 
be  necessary  to  review,  and  shall  advise  the 
Administrator  with  respect  to— 

(1)  applications  or  proposals  for.  and  per- 
formance   under,    grants    and    contracts 


awarded  pursuant  to  sections  6  and  7  of  this 
Act: 

(8)  the  space  grant  fellowship  program: 

(8)  the  designation  and  operation  of  space 
grant  colleges  and  space  grant  regional  con- 
sortia, and  the  operation  of  space  grant  and 
fellowship  programs; 

(4)  the  formulation  and  application  of  the 
planning  guidelines  and  priorities  pursuant 
to  aectlon  5  (a)  and  (bXl)  of  this  Act:  and 

(B)  such  other  matters  as  the  Administra- 
tor refers  to  the  panel  for  review  and  advice. 

(c)  The  Administrator  shall  make  avail- 
able to  the  panel  any  information,  person- 
nel, and  administrative  services  and  assist- 
ance which  is  reasonable  to  carry  out  the 
duties  of  the  panel. 

(dXl)  The  Administrator  shall  appoint 
the  voting  members  of  the  panel.  A  majori- 
ty of  the  voting  members  shall  be  individ- 
uals who,  by  reason  of  knowledge,  experi- 
ence, or  training,  are  especially  qualified  in 
one  or  more  of  the  disciplines  and  fields  re- 
lated to  space.  The  other  voting  members 
shall  be  individuals  who.  by  reason  of 
knpwiedge,  experience,  or  training,  are  espe- 
cially qualified  in.  or  representative  of,  edu- 
cation, extension  services.  State  govern- 
ment, industry,  economics,  plaimlng,  or  any 
other  activity  related  to  efforts  to  enhance 
the  understanding,  assessment,  develop- 
ment, or  utUization  of  space  resources.  The 
Administrator  shall  consider  the  potential 
conflict  of  interest  of  any  individual  In 
making  appointments  to  the  panel. 

(2)  The  Administrator  shall  select  one 
voting  member  to  serve  as  the  Chairman 
and  another  voting  member  to  serve  as  the 
Vice  Chairman.  The  Vice  Chairman  shall 
act  as  Chairman  in  the  absence  or  incapac- 
ity of  the  Chairman. 

(3)  Voting  members  of  the  panel  who  are 
not  Federal  employees  shall  be  reimbursed 
for  actual  and  reasonable  expenses  incurred 
in  the  performance  of  such  duties. 

(4)  The  panel  shall  meet  on  a  biatmual 
bKis  and,  at  any  other  time,  at  the  caU  of 
the  Chairman  or  upon  the  request  of  a  ma- 
jority of  the  voting  members  or  of  the  Ad- 
ministrator. 

(5)  The  panel  may  exercise  such  powers  as 
are  reasonably  necessary  in  order  to  carry 
out  the  duties  enumerated  in  subsection  (b) 
of  this  section. 

IirrERAGEMCY  COOPERATION 

Bec.  11.  Each  department,  agency,  or 
other  instnunentality  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment which  is  engaged  in  or  concerned 
with,  or  which  has  authority  over,  matters 
relating  to  space— 

(1)  may.  upon  a  written  request  from  the 
Administrator,  make  available,  on  a  reim- 
bursable basis  or  otherwise  any  personnel 
(With  their  consent  and  without  prejudice  to 
their  position  and  rating),  service,  or  facility 
which  the  Administrator  deems  necessary  to 
carry  out  any  provision  of  this  Act: 

<2)  shaU,  upon  a  written  request  from  the 
Administrator,  furnish  any  available  data  or 
other  information  which  the  Administrator 
deems  necessary  to  carry  out  any  provision 
of  this  Act;  and 

(3)  shall  cooperate  with  the  Administra- 
tion. 

BIENNIAL  REPORT  AND  EVALUATION 

Sec.  12.  (a)  The  Administrator  shall 
svbmit  to  the  Congress  and  the  President, 
not  later  than  January  1, 1989,  and  not  later 
than  P^bruary  15  of  every  odd-numbered 
year  thereafter,  a  report  on  the  activities  of 
the  national  space  grant  and  fellowship  pro- 
gram. 

(b)  The  Director  of  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  and  the  Director  of  the 


Office  df  Science  and  Technology  Policy  In 
the  Executive  Office  of  the  President,  shall 
have  th^  opportunity  to  review  each  report 
prepared  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section.  Such  Directors  may  submit,  for  In- 
clusion In  such  report,  comments  and  rec- 
ommendations and  an  Independent  evalua- 
tion of  the  national  space  grant  college  and 
fellowship  program.  Such  comments  and 
recommendations  shall  be  submitted  to  the 
Administrator  not  later  than  ninety  days 
before  such  a  report  is  submitted  pursuant 
to  subsection  (a)  and  the  Administrator 
shall  include  such  comments  and  recom- 
mendations as  a  separate  section  in  such 
report. 

ADYHORIZATIOH  Or  APPROPRIATIONS 

Sac.  It.  (a)  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriafed  for  the  piurposes  of  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  siuns  not  to 
exceed— 

(1)  $10,000,000  for  each  of  fiscal  years 
1988  and  1989:  and 

(2)  $15,000,000  for  each  of  fiscal  years 
1990  and  1991. 

(b)  Such  sums  as  may  be  appropriated 
under  this  section  shall  remain  available 
until  expended. 

SPACE  GRANT  COIXBGE  ACT 

•  Mr.  HEPLIN.  Mr.  President,  it  gives 
me  great  pleasure  to  join  with  my  col- 
league from  Texas  [Mr.  Bentsen],  in 
introdvcing  what  I  consider  to  be  a 
vital  and  important  piece  of  legisla- 
tion, the  Space  Grant  College  Act. 
With  g  few  modifications,  this  bill  is 
similar  to  one  which  Senator  Bsntsen 
introduced  and  I  cosponsored  last  year 
during  the  99th  Congress. 

The  bUl  would  set  up  two  programs 
within  NASA.  It  would  set  up  a  Space 
Grant  Fellowship  Program  which  will 
be  open  to  graduate  students  in  fields 
related  to  space  and  space  research. 
Also,  It  would  set  up  a  Space  Grant 
College  Program  under  which  educa- 
tional institutions,  such  as  colleges 
{uid  universities  and  regional  consortia 
can  be  designated  as  space  grant  insti- 
tutions and  could  receive  financial  and 
other  assistance  to  perform  space-re- 
lated projects. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  mid-1800's,  the 
research  frontier  in  our  Nation  was  in 
agriculture.  In  order  to  address  the 
needs  and  opportunities  of  that  re- 
search, the  Land  Grant  College  Act 
was  pgssed  in  the  1860's  creating  the 
land  grant  college  system.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  this  act  was  one  of  the 
wisest  and  most  f£ir  reaching  pieces  of 
legislation  ever  passed  and  signed  into 
law. 

In  order  to  respond  to  the  need  for 
more  highly  developed  national  re- 
search in  the  area  of  marine  resources, 
the  Sea  Grant  College  Program  was 
created. 

Now,  more  than  ever  before,  the 
world's  research  frontier  is  in  space. 
This  legislation  sets  up  a  parallel  pro- 
gram called  the  Space  Grant  College 
P>rogram.  The  program  will  coordinate 
the  national  needs  and  the  research 
needs  of  our  colleges  and  universities. 

Space  research  is  the  most  exciting 
and  important  research  of  our  time.  In 


order  for  the  United  States  to  main- 
tain its  leadership  in  space  technology 
and  basic  si>ace  research,  it  will  tal^e  a 
coordinated  effort  between  Govern- 
ment, academia,  and  industry.  All 
three  parties  are  essential— Govern- 
ment must  provide  incentives  for  basic 
research,  which  this  bill  does;  universi- 
ties are  the  source  of  America's  great- 
est research  potential;  and  industry 
must  iiltimately  translate  that  re- 
search Into  productive  innovation  and 
utilization.  Mr.  President,  this  legisla- 
tion gets  the  ball  rolling. 

In  my  own  home  State  of  Alabama, 
three  universities  in  particular,  the 
University  of  Alabama  in  Huntsville 
[UAH],  the  University  of  Alabama  in 
Birmingham  [UAB],  and  Auburn  Uni- 
versity, are  currently  conducting  a 
great  Eunount  of  space  related  re- 
search. This  legislation  could  assist 
them  in  their  efforts  and  greatly  en- 
hance their  research. 

In  recent  years,  UAH,  UAB,  and 
Auburn  University  have  been  recog- 
nized for  their  expertise  in  space  re- 
search. In  1985,  two  of  these  institu- 
tions, UAH  and  Auburn,  were  selected 
to  head  two  consortia  by  the  Strategic 
Defense  Initiative  Organization  to 
conduct  work  in  high  speed  computing 
using  optical  signal  processing.  The 
free  world's  only  research  totally  dedi- 
cated to  the  generation  of  huge 
amounts  of  electrical  power  in  space  is 
currently  ongoing  at  the  Space  Power 
Institute  which  is  located  at  Auburn 
University.  Also,  UAH  and  UAB  were 
two  of  only  five  institutions  chosen  na- 
tionwide to  participate  in  two  micro- 
gravity  research  projects  to  conduct 
investigations  on  concepts  and  tech- 
niques of  space-based  materials  proc- 
essing, an  area  which  I  have  advocated 
for  several  years  now. 

Already,  this  research  has  reaped 
great  benefits.  Among  these,  scientists 
working  on  a  program  which  is  man- 
aged by  the  Marshall  Space  Flight 
Center  in  Huntsville,  AL,  in  conjuction 
with  UAB  successfully  conducted  crys- 
tallography experiments  aboard  the 
space  shuttle  that  could  eventually 
result  in  powerful  new  drugs  which 
can  be  used  to  fight  cancer. 

As  I  have  said,  the  Space  Grant  Col- 
lege Program  could  significantly  en- 
hance and  intensify  this  and  other 
such  space-related  research  which  uti- 
lizes the  vast  amounts  of  potential  re- 
search talent  which  exists  In  our  Na- 
tion's colleges  and  universities. 

Mr.  President,  I  lu-ge  my  colleagues 
to  support  this  important  legislation.* 

THE  SPACE  GRANT  COLLEGE  BILL 

•  Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
join  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Texas,  in  support  of  the  space 
grant  college  bill. 

The  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration,  for  nearly  30  years  a 
source  of  pride  and  inspiration,  has  re- 
cently undergone  one  of  its  most  diffi- 
cult periods.  NASA  is  rebuilding  so 


that  it  wiU  again  be  the  agency  who's 
triumphs  coined  the  phrase  "the  right 
stuff." 

Yet,  in  the  path  of  revltalization  are 
obstacles.  Many  potential  students, 
once  looking  toward  space  research  for 
future  careers,  are  shifting  their  goals 
elsewhere. 

The  space  grant  college  bill  is  an  at- 
tempt to  reverse  this  trend.  At  a  time 
when  "competitiveness"  is  the  issue  of 
the  day,  we  need  to  recognize  that  a 
rapidly  developing  handful  of  coun- 
tries are  becoming  competitive  in 
space. 

This  legislation  looks  at  this  devel- 
oping challenge  and  reaffirms  our  Na- 
tion's commitment  to  strengthen  its 
basic  foundation  in  science  education. 
It  establishes  a  Grant  Fellowship  Pro- 
gram open  to  graduate  students  in 
fields  related  to  space  and  develops  a 
College  Grant  Program  where  educa- 
tional institutions,  with  regional  coop- 
eration and  private  sector  support,  can 
apply  for  grants  and  contracts.  Thus, 
this  bill  recognizes  the  potential 
strength  of  a  university,  industry,  and 
Federal  Government  team. 

Only  with  strong  bipartisan  support 
to  enhance  basic  research,  educate 
new  scientists  and  engineers,  and 
invest  in  our  research  facilities  can 
America  maintain  a  position  of  leader- 
ship in  space.* 

•  Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
join  with  Senator  Bentsen  as  an  origi- 
nal cosponsor  of  legislation  to  estab- 
lish a  National  Space  Grant  College 
Program.  Senator  Bentsen  is  to  be 
commended  for  his  leadership  in  this 
area.  His  work  with  other  Senators, 
leaders  in  the  fields  of  space  and  edu- 
cation, and  with  NASA  has  produced  a 
bill  which  he  feels  is  an  improvement 
on  S.  2098  which  was  introduced  in  the 
99th  Congress.  Those  changes  do 
make  this  an  even  better  piece  of  legis- 
lation and  I  am  pleased  to  join  him  in 
introducing  it  today. 

This  Space  Grant  College  Program 
is  modeled  after  two  successful  experi- 
ences: Federal  support  for  research 
and  development  in  a  specific  field.  It 
combined  the  highly  successful  Sea 
Grant  College  Program  which  has 
been  instnunental  in  helping  develop 
national  marine  resources  with  the 
very  successful  basic  research  pro- 
grams NASA  administered  through 
the  sixties  until  the  end  of  our  historic 
Apollo  Program. 

The  Space  Grant  College  Program 
will  set  up  two  programs  within  NASA: 
a  Space  Grant  Fellowship  Program 
open  to  graduate  students  in  fields  re- 
lated to  space,  and  a  Space  Grant  Col- 
lege Program  under  which  educational 
Institutions  and  regional  consortia  can 
be  designated  as  space  grant  institu- 
tions and  can  then  apply  for  project 
grants  and  contracts  to  an  independ- 
ent Space  Grant  Review  Panel.  This 
combination  of  institutional  expertise 
and  individual  enterprise  is  the  combi- 


nation of  commitment  and  energy 
which  made  America  first  in  qnce. 

This  is  a  critical  time  for  Congress  to 
demonstrate  the  support  for  this  Na- 
tion's space  program  which  the  Ameri- 
can people  feel.  Our  link  to  the  po6l- 
tive  energy  of  America's  space  pro- 
gram is  more  than  the  pride  we  feel 
about  landing  a  person  on  the  Moon 
and  bringing  him  safely  back  to  Earth. 
It  is  our  view  of  the  future. 

It  is  the  excitement  and  commit- 
ment demonstrated  by  children  across 
the  country  who  dream  of  going  into 
space  themselves  despite  the  ChaUeno- 
er  tragedy  and  the  loss  of  "their  teach- 
er," Christa  McCauliff.  It  is  also  the 
drive  of  our  young,  talented  scientists 
who  want  to  stay  in  the  space  sciences 
and  related  fields,  who  want  to  keep 
this  country  in  the  forefront  of  the 
world's  space  science  programs  and  Its 
commercial  potential.  It  is  the  univer- 
sities who  Icnow  the  opportunities 
before  us  in  the  development  of  space 
and  look  to  joining  with  local  re- 
sources of  industry  and  research  to 
move  forward  toward  attainable  goals. 
The  space  grant  college  bill  will  help 
to  make  all  of  those  views  real. 

In  January  1986  this  Nation  rode  the 
crest  of  a  seemingly  endless  wave  of 
space  successes.  We  neither  anticipat- 
ed nor  planned  for  the  interruptions 
recent  failures  brought  to  NASA  pro- 
grams and  commercial  ventures.  But, 
there  need  \>e  only  brief  delays  in  the 
inevitable  movement  of  opening  space. 
The  President's  Commission  on  Space 
and  the  Business-Higher  Education 
Forum  have  enunciated  clear  action 
courses  for  this  Nation  in  their  out- 
standing 1986  reports.  And  the  reports 
keep  coming.  Educators,  scientists  and 
industry  leaders  caU  upon  us  to  in- 
crease our  commitment  to  academic 
leadership  in  space  fields. 

This  legislation  will  set  us  t>ack  on 
the  course  of  special  support  in  this 
field  so  critical  to  our  competitive  su- 
periority and  national  security.* 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  seek  recogni- 
tion? 

Mr.  DIXON.  Not  at  this  point,  Mr. 
President. 


PRIVILEGE  OF  THE  FLOOR 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  seek 
recognition? 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Yes,  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Kim  El- 
liott and  Meredith  Pauls  of  my  staff 
be  permitted  the  privilege  of  the  floor 
during  pendency  of  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution 81. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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RODTIMK  MORNINO  BUSINESS 
Mr.   BTRD.   Ux.   President.   I   ask 


Mr.  BTRD.  Yes.  it  is,  Mr.  President. 
Mr.  DESON.  I  thank  the  majority 


DISAPPROVAL   OF   CERTAIN   AS- 
SISTANCE    TO     THE     NICARA- 
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Mr.  WEICKER  addressed  the  Chair. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 


into  context.  It  is  an  appropriation 
measure,  and  I  think  it  should  be  put 


staff  of  the  majority  party— I  suggest 
that  we  have  the  yeas  and  nays  estab- 
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RODTDIX  MORNINa  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD.  Ux.  President.  I  ask 
imM.ii.MMM  eanMnt  that  there  now  be 
%  period  for  the  trumction  of  mom- 
taw  *■«■«"—  not  to  extend  beyond  3:30 
lun.  and  thmt  Senatora  may  be  permit- 
ted to  wpetk.  therein  up  to  1  minute 
cadi. 

The  FREBIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  ao  ordered. 


Mr.  BTRD.  Yes.  it  is,  Mr.  President. 
Itx.  DIXON.  I  thank  the  majority 
leader. 


OOMTROL  OF  TIME  ON  SENATE 
JOINT  RSBOLUnON  81 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  make  a 
parliamentary  inquiry.         

The  FRBBIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
minority  leader  will  sUte  it. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  under  the 
law.  who  contnds  time  on  a  disapprov- 
al resolutkm?^  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  is  divided  equally  between  the 
iwoponents  and  the  opponents  of  the 
Joint  resolution. 

Mr.  BYRD.  In  that  case,  I  assume 
that  the  majority  and  minority  leaders 
would  control  the  time,  or  their  desig- 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  desig- 
nate the  chairman  of  the  Appropria- 
tions C(Hnmlttee.  Mr.  Smnns,  which 
Js  the  oanmittee  out  of  which  the  res- 
olution was  reported,  as  controller  of 
the  time  on  this  side  of  the  aisle.  It  is 
my  underrtanding  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Mississippi— I  do 
not  know  what  his  position  is  on  the 
jcrint  resolution,  but  as  chairman  of 
the  oonmilttee.  he  may  control  time  on 
this  side  of  the  aisle.  I  so  designate 
him.     

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  leader. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quonmL 

The  FRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
ctetk  wHl  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  rolL 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICE31.  Is 
there  objection? 

Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DIXON.  I  wish  to  ask  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  a  question. 

Would  the  majority  leader  be  kind 
enough  to  inform  the  Senator  from  Il- 
linois about  the  time  limit?  I  did  not 
know  there  was  a  time  limit.  I  say  to 
the  majority  leader. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
happy  to  retqpond  to  my  friend. 

Ttoit  time  limit  on  this  Joint  resolu- 
tion is  10  hours.  No  amendment  will  be 
In  order,  no  motion  to  recommit,  no 
motion  to  reconsider. 

Mr.  DIXON.  I  thank  the  majority 
leader.  That  is  equally  divided  be- 
tween the  proponents  and  the  oppo- 
nents? 


BICENTENNIAL  BONUTE 

ICAKCB  17,  1*4T:  PIXST  ISSUS  OF  TRX 
C»inaSMIOIIAI.  RBCORD'S  DAILY  DIGKST 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  today 
marlES  the  40th  anniversary  of  an  im- 
portant feature  within  the  Cohgbxs- 
sioHAL  Rbcobs.  On  March  17,  1947, 
the  Daily  Digest  was  bom. 

As  the  CoHGHXssioNAL  RccoBO  ex- 
panded during  the  years  of  the  New 
Deal  and  World  War  II,  its  readers 
found  it  increasingly  more  difficult  to 
use.  Several  commerical  firms  set  out 
to  provide  legislative  monitoring  serv- 
ices. As  early  as  1926,  David  Lawrence, 
who  later  foimded  U.S.  News  &  World 
Report,  established  the  United  States 
Dafiy  "to  inform  the  public  about  its 
Government  and  what  it  is  doing."  In 
1943,  the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce 
hired  a  young  political  scientist  named 
Floyd  Riddick  to  edit  its  new  publica- 
tion, the  Legislative  Daily.  Distributed 
to  every  Member  of  Congress,  this 
service  quicldy  became  an  indispensa- 
ble source. 

Tliree  years  later.  Congress  included 
in  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act 
of  1946  a  provision  for  publication 
within  the  Con grsssional  Rkcord  of  a 
daily  digest  of  legislative  activities. 
Not  siirprisingly,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  hired  Dr.  Riddick  to  edit  the 
Senate  edition  of  the  Daily  Digest. 
Based  on  his  8  years  of  experience 
with  similar  publications,  Riddick  es- 
taUished  a  format  that  remains  virtu- 
ally intact  today.  He  later  recalled 
thatt  the  most  difficult  part  of  setting 
up  the  Digest  was  obtaining  coopera- 
tion from  committee  clerks,  the  only 
source  for  consistent  reports  of  com- 
mittee activity.  Most  of  those  clerks 
initially  did  not  want  to  be  bothered 
witti  keeping  notes  for  the  Digest 
staff. 

Dr.  Riddick  remained  as  Digest 
editor  until  1951.  when  he  became  the 
Senate's  Assistant  Parliamentarian. 
To  him,  and  to  the  fine  staffs  that  la- 
bored on  this  publication  during  the 
paat  40  years,  we  owe  a  special  tribute 
for  its  usefulness  and  its  reliability. 


CONCLUSION  OP  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  that 
morning  business  be  closed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If 
there  is  no  fiuther  morning  business, 
it  Ib  declared  that  morning  business  is 
closed. 


DISAPPROVAL  OF  CERTAIN  AS- 
SISTANCE TO  THE  NICARA- 
GUAH  DEMOCRATIC  RESIST- 
ANCE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 81. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
A  Joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  81)  disapprov- 
ing the  irovision  of  additional  assistance  to 
the  Nicaraguan  democratic  resistance  pur- 
suant to  title  n  of  the  Military  Construc- 
tion Appropriations  Act  of  1087. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider 
the  Joint  resolution. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  while  the 
managers  are  reaching  their  designat- 
ed places  on  the  floor,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  time  for  a 
quorum  call  be  equally  charged 
against  both  sides. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum^ 

The  {^RESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  earlier  I 
indicated  that  the  distinguished  Re- 
publican leader  and  I  had  talked  about 
having  a  set  hour  for  the  vote  on  the 
disapproval  resolution  tomorrow.  Mr. 
Dole  has  authorized  me  now  to  put 
the  request  before  the  Senate  for  its 
consideration.  The  two  managers  are 
aware  of  the  time  that  Mr.  Dole  has 
suggested.  Mr.  Weickkr.  I  believe,  is 
aware  of  the  time.  I,  therefore,  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  vote  on 
the  disapproval  resolution  occur  to- 
morrow at  the  hoiu-  of  4  o'clock  p.m. 
and  that  paragraph  4  of  rule  XII  be 
waived. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  HATFIELD  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
matter  the  majority  leader  has  placed 
before  the  body  has  been  cleared  on 
the  Republican  side.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Then 
it  is  the  imderstanding  of  the  Chair 
that  the  unanimous-consent  request  is 
that  the  vote  on  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 81  will  occiu-  at  4  o'clock  p.m.  to- 
morrow. 

Mr.  BYRD.  4  o'clock  p.m.  tomorrow. 
That  is  correct. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  4 
o'clock  p.m.  Is  there  objection?  The 
Chair  hears  none.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  Chair  and  I 
thank  the  Republican  leader  and 
thank  all  Senators. 


Mr.  WEICKER  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  STENNIS  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  all  that  needs  to  be  stated  now  is 
that  this  measure  was  referred  to  the 
Appropriations  Committee  of  the 
Senate  and  was  considered  to  some 
degree  by  the  membership.  But  by 
common  consent  there  was  no  actual 
vote  taken  on  it  and  it  came  to  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  for  consideration. 
The  floor  leaders  have  entered  into  ar 
agreement  that  has  been  adopted  by 
the  body  to  vote  tomorrow  at  4 
o'clock. 

Now,  this  consists  of  a  special  resolu- 
tion that  was  referred  to  the  Appro- 
priations Conunittee  of  the  Senate 
concerning  the  trouble  in  Nicaragua. 

This  fund,  the  $40  million  which  is 
placed  in  question,  as  I  recall,  was 
more  money  of  the  type  that  has  been 
given  during  the  last  years  for  a  cer- 
tain group  in  Nicaragua  that  is  in  op- 
position to  those  in  power. 

That  money  has  been  appropriated 
in  the  regular  way,  and  this  $40  mil- 
lion that  I  mention  has  also  been  ap- 
propriated. 

The  question  comes  up  now  on  the 
Joint  resolution  concerning  whether  or 
not  it  has  been  carried  out  the  way  it 
was  supposed  to  have  been,  and  mat- 
ters related  to  it.  It  is  ordinarily  called 
a  resolution  of  disapproval. 

So  that  is  the  joint  resolution  that  is 
now  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  It  was 
introduced  by  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  form  Oregon  is  recognized, 
and  the  time  of  the  minority  leader 
will  be  allocated  to  the  Senator  from 
Oregon,  as  manager  of  the  biU. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
minority  leader  had  indicated,  by  mes- 
sage, that  I  would  handle  the  time  on 
the  proponents'  side  of  the  Weicker 
joint  resolution,  and  I  am  happy  to  do 
that. 

Our  chairman  has  made  an  opening 
statement  outlining  the  basic  issue  we 
have  before  us  at  this  time.  I  will  be 
very  brief  in  my  further  comment  on 
that,  because  I  reaUy  want  to  support 
the  Weicker  joint  resolution  in  the 
strongest  possible  way,  and  I  will  ad- 
dress the  substance  of  the  matter  a 
Uttle  later. 

Needless  to  say,  I  am  obviously  op- 
posed to  military  assistance  to  the 
Contras,  and  I  voted  against  such  aid 
in  the  past  and  Intend  to  do  so  again 
by  voting  for  this  joint  resolution. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  it  is  very  im- 
portant to  put  this  joint  resolution 


into  context.  It  is  an  appropriation 
measure,  and  I  think  it  should  be  put 
into  the  context  that  last  year  $100 
million  of  military  assistance  to  the 
Contras  was  provided  in  H.R.  5052, 
known  as  the  Military  Construction 
Appropriations  Act  of  1987.  The  House 
passed  the  measure  on  June  25,  and  it 
was  reported  by  our  Appropriations 
Committee  in  the  Senate  on  August  5, 
and  was  passed  by  this  body  on  August 
13. 

No  conference  was  ever  held  on  that 
bill,  however,  and  as  a  result,  it  was  in- 
cluded in  its  entirety  in  House  Joint 
Resolution  738,  the  continuing  resolu- 
tion for  fiscal  year  1987  (Public  Law 
99-591).  The  $100  million  was  to  be 
made  available  in  tliree  installments: 
The  first  installment  of  $40  million  to 
be  made  available  upon  enactment: 
the  second  installment  of  $20  million 
no  earlier  than  October  15,  1986— the 
continuing  resolution  was  not  signed 
into  law  until  October  17— and  the 
final  installment  of  $40  million  to  be 
made  available  no  earlier  than  Febru- 
ary 15,  1987.  The  second  and  third  in- 
stallments were  subject  to  certain 
Presidential  findings  and  reports,  and 
the  third  could  be  withheld  upon  the 
enactment  of  a  joint  resolution  of  dis- 
approval. That  is  the  joint  resolution 
we  are  considering  today. 

The  procedures  under  which  we  may 
consider  this  joint  resolution  are  very 
strict.  They  are  very  similar  to  those 
established  for  consideration  of  the  MX 
resolution  2  years  ago  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  Appropriations  Act 
for  1985  (PubUc  Law  98-473),  with 
some  exceptions.  The  resolution  was 
referred  to  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee on  March  10,  and  automatically 
discharged  5  days  later.  AU  points  of 
order  against  the  resolution  and 
against  consideration  of  the  resolution 
are  waived.  The  motion  to  proceed  is 
privileged  and  is  not  debatable.  The 
motion  to  proceed  is  not  subject  to 
amendment,  or  to  a  motion  to  post- 
pone, or  to  a  motion  to  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  other  business.  A 
motion  to  reconsider  the  vote  by 
which  the  joint  resolution  is  agreed  to 
or  not  agreed  to  is  not  in  order.  And, 
once  we  are  on  the  resolution,  it  shaU 
remain  the  unfinished  business  of  the 
Senate  until  disposed  of.  Debate  is  lim- 
ited to  10  hours,  equally  divided  be- 
tween the  opponents  and  the  propo- 
nents, and  can  be  reduced  by  a  nonde- 
batable  motion. 

Mr.  President,  I  thought  it  was  im- 
portant to  set  forth  the  parliamentary 
situation  as  I  see  it  and  as  our  chair- 
man has  indicated.  We  are  here  today 
jointly  managing  this  bill,  in  control- 
ling the  time  only.  Of  course,  as  I  indi- 
cated, I  will  seek  an  allotment  of  time, 
and  I  will  be  generous  with  my  request 
to  myself  and  wiU  speak  to  the  sub- 
stance of  the  issue  a  little  later. 

If  it  is  all  right  with  the  chairman  at 
tills  time— and  I  have  spoken  to  the 


staff  of  the  majority  party— I  suggest 
that  we  have  the  yeas  and  najrs  estab- 
lished, so  that  we  may  then  said  out  a 
hotline  on  the  time  certain  of  tomor- 
row at  4  o'clock  for  vote. 

Therefore,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second? 

There  is  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  a  point 
of  inquiry. 

The  PflESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  jrield  for 
that  purpose? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois  is  recognized  for 
a  point  of  inquiry. 

Mr.  DIXON.  I  ask  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  who  is  controlling  the  time  for 
the  oppostion.  It  has  been  suggested 
by  the  majority  leader  that  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  will  control  the  time 
for  the  proponents,  and  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  has  now  suggested  that 
he  has  the  same  assignment  from  the 
minority  leader. 

For  those  of  us  who  oppose  the  joint 
resolution.  I  wonder  if  there  is  some- 
one we  can  go  to,  with  hat  in  hand,  for 
assignment  of  time. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Not  reaUy.  [Laugh- 
ter.] 

Mr.  President,  I  think  there  is  a 
slight  misunderstanding.  The  distin- 
guished chairman,  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  [Mr.  Stennis]  will  be  con- 
trolling the  time  for  the  opponents  of 
the  joint  resolution. 

Mr.  DIXON.  I  apologize.  That  was 
not  what  the  majority  leader  said  ear- 
lier.   

Mr.  HATFIELD.  As  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  committee,  the 
minority  leader  has  suggested  that  I 
control  the  time  for  the  proponents  of 
the  Weicker  joint  resolution. 

Mr.  DIXON.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  with 
that  clarification,  I  yield  such  time  as 
he  may  require  to  the  author,  the  ini- 
tiator, of  this  resolution,  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Weicker]. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
Weickex]  is  recognized. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Oregon  for  his 
courtesy.  I  also  recognize  his  position 
on  this  matter  with  a  great  deal  of  joy; 
that  one  as  distinguished  as  he  would 
rise  in  support  of  this  resolution.  I  am 
deeply  honored. 

Mr.  President,  tomorrow  afternoon, 
at  4  o'clock,  it  is  time  to  stand  up  and 
get  counted.  A  lot  of  fingerpointing  is 
now  going  on  with  respect  to  scandals 
associated  with  Iran  and  the  Contra 
affair.  Yet  at  this  juncture,  the  deci- 
sion to   be   made  about   the  Contra 
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poUey  will  be  made  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate.  Today,  it  Is  not  the  President's 
probleni.  nor  that  of  the  House  of 
Repnaentatives.  Today,  it  Is  not 
Oliver  North's  problon  or  that  of 
John  Polndezter.  Caspar  Weinberger 
or  Oeorge  Shulta. 

The  decision  on  this  policy  resides 
with  100  n.S.  Senators.  And  regardless 
0^  how  anyone  voted  in  the  past  on 
the  Issue  of  Contra  aid.  he  or  she  can 
now  vote  with  a  far  grnter  knowledge 
of  the  facts  than  has  been  the  case  up 
to  this  point. 

I  have  placed  on  every  desk  in  the 
U.S.  Bmatr  and  I  would  like  to  read 
to  my  colleagues— a  letter  from  the 
Bpiaeopal  bishop  of  Honduras. 

This  letter  Is  written  on  the  letter- 
head of  the  Missionary  Diocese  of 
Honduras.  It  Is  written  by  the  bishop 
of  Honduras,  the  Rt.  Rev.  Leopold 
Ftmde.  The  letter  was  received  here  in 
Washtaigton  on  February  27, 1987. 
To:  People  interested  in  the  Central  Ameri- 

ean  iltuatliKi. 
Ftom:  The  Rt.  Rev.  Leo  Frade,  Bishop  of 

Honduras. 
Referenoe:  The  Oontrsa  in  Honduras. 

After  3  years  in  Honduras  I  have  been 
faced  with  aodal  and  political  problems  that 
I  could  liave  never  imagined  that  existed. 
One  of  than  has  been  the  Civil  War  taking 
place  Inside  Nicaragua  that  constantly  spills 
over  the  country  of  Honduras  that  forms 
my  Diocese. 

One  of  the  forces  of  this  war  has  been  the 
Contra  army  ttiat  opposes  the  Sandinista 
regime  of  Managtia  In  the  past  I  have  been 
supportive  of  their  pleas,  hoping  that  with 
Miongh  help  and  supervision  they  were 
going  to  be  able  to  improve  their  dealings 
with  the  dvfllan  population  of  Nicaragua 
and  eventually  bring  their  freedom. 

I  am  writing  this  letter  now  in  the  midst 
of  the  congressional  debate  to  stop  the  aid 
te  the  Contras.  I  sincerely  feel  that  I  can 
not  back  this  group  anymore.  We  must  stop 
the  help  to  the  Contra  army.  If  not  we  are 
going  to  be  partly  reownslble  for  the  incon- 
Unuous  diareKard  for  human  rights.  They 
also  have  shown  very  poor  accountability  of 
the  monies  given  them  and  there  continues 
to  exist  a  disregard  for  their  forces  from  the 
refugees  because  of  their  inability  to  win 
any  victories,  their  reluctance  to  fight  and 
the  control  of  the  Somosa  followers  In  the 
armed  branch  of  the  Contra  organization. 

I  write  this  letter  with  fear  because  of  the 
ruthleii  tactics  In  dealing  with  people  that 
critidae  them.  But  I  must  speak  out  in  order 
to  alleviate  the  killings  and  suffering  that  is 
due  to  this  conflict  engulfing  us  and  that  is 
ttaianoed  in  part  by  the  American  tax  dollar. 

By  making  ttiis  stetement,  I  am  not  con- 
ceding to  the  Sandinistas.  They  are  stUl  en- 
gaged in  a  very  long  list  of  human  right 
abuses  and  coercion  of  the  basic  freedoms  of 
their  countrymen.  But  the  solution  to  this 
problem  is  not  of  financing  a  group  of 
people  as  ruthless  as  them.  We  need  to  back 
the  peraoos  that  will  guarantee  the  demo- 
cratic process  in  the  future.  Even  If  Conta- 
dora  Is  not  a  perfect  means  to  find  a  solu- 
tion they  are  at  least  m*nng  %,  sincere  at- 
tempt that  is  worthy  to  be  backed. 

I  ask  your  prayers  for  us  in  Honduras  and 
others  in  the  area  in  order  that  God  will 
continue  giving  us  the  courage  to  speak  up 
and  wQl  help  to  preserve  our  freedoms.  We 
also  ask  your  prayers  so  that  our  Lord  will 


also  protect  us  from  dangers  and  the  attacks 
that  will  come  from  those  who  have  chosen 
to  bless  evil  and  destruction. 
Elver  in  our  Lord, 

Rt.  Rev.  LsoroLD  Fraok. 

Bishop  of  Honduras. 

These  are  the  observations  of  one 
man  of  Czi,  delivered  at  considerable 
personal  peril  and  I  encourage  my  col- 
leagues to  take  them  to  heart.  I  only 
intend  to  take  a  few  minutes  this 
afternoon  to  speak  to  the  resolution 
that  I  have  proposed  to  the  U.S. 
Senate,  I  intend  to  speak  at  greater 
length  tomorrow,  but  I  would  like  to 
take  this  opportunity  broadly  outline 
some  of  the  points  I  intend  to  make 
diuing  remainder  of  this  debate. 

First  of  aU,  let  me  address  the  politi- 
cal ramifications,  the  political  circum- 
stances that  attend  this  happening  on 
the  floor  of  the  U.S.  Senate. 

On  the  Republican  side,  there  are 
those  who  feel  that  this  is  hardly  the 
time  to  knock  the  President,  This 
Contra  policy  has  been  an  official 
policy  of  the  administration.  It  has 
been  backed,  in  the  main,  by  my  Re- 
publican coUeagues,  and  most  believe 
that  this  is  not  the  time,  in  a  political 
senae,  to  back  off  previous  actions. 

Well,  I  too  am  sympathetic  to  the 
present  difficulties  of  the  President. 
But  the  present  difficulties  have  been 
brought  to  pass,  to  a  large  extent,  by 
what  has  been  a  bad  policy.  And, 
speaking  as  a  Republican,  I  think  the 
best  thing  I  can  do— again,  in  a  politi- 
cal sense— vls-a-vis  my  own  party  is  to 
get  on  to  the  right  track  and  off  of  the 
wrong  one.  No  one  is  doing  the  Presi- 
dent any  favors  by  going  along  with  a 
policy  that  day  after  day  after  day 
after  day  has  proved  to  be  even  more 
erroneous  than  when  it  was  initiated. 

On  the  Democratic  side,  there  is  in- 
decision as  to  whether  this  is  the  time 
to  confront  the  President  of  the 
United  Stetes.  The  thought  appears  to 
be,  "If  we  approve  this  resolution  of 
disapproval,  and  if  something  goes 
wrong  in  Central  America,  then,  come 
198t,  we  the  Democrats  will  be 
blamed." 

I^  response  to  this  train  of  thought 
is:  What  if  something  goes  wrong? 
Wliat  if?  I  do  not  see  how  it  can  go- 
excuse  the  language— wronger. 

And  so,  on  the  one  hand,  the  party, 
whose  initiative  this  was,  in  the  first 
instance,  is  afraid  to  say  "we  are 
wrong,"  and  on  the  other  hand,  the 
other  party  seems  to  be  saying  that  it 
is  afraid  to  challenge  the  President 
due  to  the  fear  of  political  ramifica- 
tions down  the  road,  depending  on  the 
situation  as  we  get  closer  to  1988.  And 
so  nobody  spealcs  up  in  a  political 
sense  about  this  policy.  There  is  no 
debate.  There  is  no  challenge  as  to  its 
validity.  There  are  no  justifications 
presented,  be  it  from  Republicans  or 
Democrats. 

It  seems  to  me  at  that  juncture  the 
Democrats  forfeit  all  right  to  their 


criticismg  of  the  President,  either  now 
or  when  the  national  elections  occur. 

And,  as  far  as  Republicans  are  con- 
cerned, tiiey  are  stuck  with  a  bad  deci- 
sion made  several  years  ago.  And 
maybe  my  own  party  could  feign  some 
form  of  Ignorance  about  the  ramifica- 
tions of  this  policy  at  some  juncture, 
but  not  now  when  the  Senate  has  the 
fact,  and  the  American  people  have 
the  facte  about  the  Contra  policy  and 
ite  details. 

And  that  is  why  I  say,  in  a  political 
sense,  regardless  of  how  votes  were 
cast  in  the  past,  most  of  the  facte  are 
before  us  and  demand  new  thinking 
and  new  voting. 

Point  No.  2  is  that  I  do  not  believe 
that  this  vote  should  be  "a  test  of  pa- 
triotism." 

There  are  those  who  feel  that,  if  the 
Senate  votes  to  vrithdraw  the  U.S. 
presence  from  Central  America  by  cut- 
ting off  funds  to  the  Contras,  we  are 
caving  In  to  conmumism.  Others, 
myself  included,  believe  that  by  con- 
tinued funding  of  the  Contras,  we  are 
encouraging  communism.  So,  regard- 
less of  deeply  held  feelings  on  both 
sides,  I  suggest  that  we  lay  the  flag 
aside  and  acknowledge  that  there  is 
equal  patriotism  on  both  sides  of  this 
issue. 

Rather,  I  would  suggest  that  the  cri- 
teria we  should  apply  to  this  policy  are 
not  that  of  conservative  or  liberal. 
Democratic  or  Republican  philosophy. 
The  correct  criteria,  centers  In  what 
has  the  policy  accomplished?  What, 
has  it  accomplished?  That  is  the  sub- 
ject to  which  I  will  also  address  myself 
in  the  hours  ahead. 

(Mr.  CONRAD  assxuned  the  chair.) 

Point  Ko.  3,  after  aU  the  rhetoric  is 
finished,  after  all  the  speeches  on 
Nicaragua  and  the  Contras  are  con- 
cluded, ]  suggest  we  look  at  the  budget 
to  determine  what  the  national  policy 
actually  is.  What  we  are  voting  on  is 
whether  or  not  to  spend  $40  million.  If 
the  Senate  votes  for  $40  million,  then 
the  Senate  is  saying  that  the  policy  is 
worth  it;  that  is  what  the  tex  dollar 
ought  to  be  spent  on.  Or  we  can  say 
no.  We,  the  Senate,  can  say  that  this  is 
not  a  proper  expenditure  of  public 
money.  The  dollars  and  cente  on 
which  we  will  vote  are  in  effect  a 
statement  of  the  policy  of  the  United 
Stetes  of  America. 

Fourth,  for  those  who  do  not  sub- 
scribe to  the  arming  of  Contras  to 
overthrow  a  government  that  is  recog- 
nized by  the  United  Stetes,  what  is  the 
alternative— that  the  United  Stetes 
abandon  Central  America,  South 
America,  the  Caribbean  to  the  tender 
mercies  of  the  Communiste? 

That  Is  not  the  choice.  Long  before 
the  Ronald  Reagans  of  this  world  ini- 
tiated a  Contra  policy,  there  were 
Democrate  and  Republicans  that  advo- 
cated an  activist  role  for  the  United 
Stetes  in  that  part  of  the  world.  But 


somehow  it  never  caught  fire  among 
the  people  of  this  country  nor  from 
one  administration  to  the  next. 

So  we  have  ended  up  with  a  classic 
textbook  case  of  neglect,  and  all  the 
circimistances  that  breed  the  incursion 
of  communism— illiteracy,  disease, 
hunger,  and  homelessness.  I  wiU  sug- 
gest in  the  hours  ahead  that  the  alter- 
natives are  not  the  Contra  policy,  or 
nothing  at  all.  Rather  the  choice  can 
be  a  very  active  role  for  the  United 
Stetes  in  terms  of  the  Peace  Corps, 
and  other  agencies  of  Government 
which  convey  the  ideals  of  this  Nation 
in  a  positive  way  throughout  the 
world. 

Last,  Mr.  President,  the  bleakness 
which  engulfs  this  Nation  at  the 
present  time  is  not  the  result  of  the 
pursuit  of  any  idealistic  policy  or  the 
esteblishment  of  goals  throughout  the 
world  to  do  honor  to  the  flag  of  the 
United  Stetes.  This  is  a  sleazy  policy, 
and  it  will  always  be  attended  by 
sleazy  details.  So  it  should  come  as  no 
shock  to  anyone  as  to  what  happens  to 
these  moneys.  It  should  come  as  no 
shock  to  this  body  that  Swiss  bank  ac- 
counte  were  involved;  that  funds  have 
been  diverted;  that  officers  of  the 
United  Stetes  armed  services  are 
taking  the  fifth  amendment;  that  the 
administration  of  a  very  decent  and 
honorable  man.  Ronald  Reagan,  is  in 
grave  difficulty.  What  could  come  as  a 
surprise  is  that  his  political  opponente 
do  not  have  the  courage  to  stand  up 
and  confront  the  President  because 
they  want  to  see  which  way  the  politi- 
cal wind  is  blowing.  And  everything  at- 
tendant falls  into  the  same  description 
I  have  given  the  basic  policy.  It  is  a 
sleazy  foreign  policy  that  has  resulted 
in  sleazy  politics,  sleazy  budgete,  and 
the  sleazy  execution  of  details. 

As  I  said,  there  was  a  time  when 
many— and  as  the  days  went  on,  it 
became  fewer  and  fewer — could  plead 
ignorance  about  the  issue  now  before 
this  body.  But  no  longer.  There  is  not 
going  to  be  any  great  political  ploy 
that  will  either  extricate  my  Republi- 
can friends  from  this  policy,  or  enable 
the  Democrate  to  gain  the  mantle  of 
leadership,  unless  it  is  that  either  or 
both  of  those  parties  stand  up  and  say 
no.  And  in  saying  no,  establish  once 
again  the  decency  and  effectiveness  of 
American  foreign  policy,  esteblish 
once  again  wh>>t  is  in  the  hearte  and 
souls  of  the  people  of  this  Nation. 

It  lies  within  the  power  of  this  body, 
as  much  as  it  lies  with  the  President  of 
the  United  Stetes  or  any  commission, 
to  pull  the  plug.  And  if  we  choose  not 
to  do  so,  then,  believe  me,  our  guUt  is 
as  great  as  that  of  anyone  else,  includ- 
ing those  at  whom  thousands  of  fin- 
gers are  being  pointed  at  this  very 
moment. 

The  world  is  looking  for  what  this 
Nation  has  to  offer.  Nobody  excels 
better  than  the  United  Stetes  of 
America  in  delivering  a  quality  of  life 


that  is  the  desire  of  every  human 
being  on  Earth.  The  great  educational 
institutions  of  this  country,  the  agri- 
cultiu^  expertise,  the  wisdom  in  sci- 
ence, the  ability  to  put  a  roof  over 
one's  head— this  is  the  war  against 
communism  that  should  be  waged  all 
over  the  world;  it  is  the  war  that 
should  be  waged  against  any  totalitar- 
ian philosophy.  And  nobody  provides 
these  basic  human  needs  better  than 
the  United  Stetes,  and  nobody  is  doing 
less  than  the  United  Stetes.  So  the 
policies  of  totalitarianism,  in  whatever 
form  they  take,  seems  palateble 
indeed  to  the  suffering. 

Right  now  the  vote  coimt  on  this 
issue  would  seem  to  lie  51  against  the 
resolution  of  disapproval,  therefore 
approving  the  Contra  policy,  to  49 
who  want  to  disapprove  of  the  con- 
tinuation of  giving  this  tainted  money 
to  the  Contras.  There  are  about  24 
hours  before  we  vote.  And  I  hope.  No. 
1,  that  my  colleagues  will  stop  and 
think  and  take  a  look  at  the  record. 
And  No.  2, 1  would  hope  the  people  of 
this  Nation  will  speak  out  to  their  rep- 
resentetives. 

In  a  recent  edition  of  Time  maga- 
zine, an  article  entitled  "Congress 
Shon'cd  Some  Patience,"  contains  a 
poll.  The  question  is  asked,  "Should 
Congress  vote  additional  military  aid 
to  the  Contras?"  Those  favoring  addi- 
tional assistance  represent  26  percent; 
those  who  would  cut  off  all  support, 
represent  52  percent;  those  who  are 
not  sure,  represent  22  percent.  So  a 
majority  of  Americans  feel  quite 
deeply  relative  to  this  policy  and 
whether  or  not  it  should  be  financed. 

The  next  question  conteined  in  the 
poll  is:  "Will  U.S.  troops  end  up  fight- 
ing in  Nicaragua?"  Very  likely,  23  per- 
cent; somewhat  likely,  39  percent;  not 
likely,  29  percent. 

If  the  United  Stetes  continues  to  go 
down  the  road  on  which  it  has  started 
in  Nicaragua,  it  will  not  be  long  before 
we  can  no  longer  indirectly  achieve 
what  we  are  trying  to  achieve  by  way 
of  this  Contra  policy.  Right  now 
nobody  has  had  to  pay  for  it  directly 
with  their  texes— so  they  think— al- 
though this  is  part  of  the  budget. 

None  of  our  sons  and  daughters  are 
directly  involved.  It  is  somebody  else's 
sons  and  daughters  that  are  dying. 
The  price  of  this  policy  has  not  been 
cheap  in  terms  of  our  politics,  which 
are  a  shambles,  nor  has  the  price  been 
cheap  as  to  the  steture  of  the  United 
Stetes  of  America  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world. 

So  in  the  final  analysis  there  will  be 
no  cheap  price  insoi'ar  as  trying  to 
overthrow  this  government  that  we 
recognize  by  indirect  means. 

How  much  more  I  would  admire 
each  one  of  us  on  this  floor  if  we  had 
before  us  a  resolution  of  a  declaration 
of  war  because  then  everybody  In  this 
coxintry  would  understand  the  conse- 
quences should  we  vote  for  it. 


Because  of  the  way  we  have  indirect- 
ly approached  this  policy,  there  Is  a 
prevailing  attitude  that,  indeed,  no 
price  has  to  be  paid.  I  am  afraid  we 
have  already  paid  too  great  a  price  in 
the  intangibles  to  pursue  this  Contra 
policy,  and  the  price  we  wiU  start 
paying  in  the  tangible  matters  will  be 
even  greater.  Our  resources  and  our 
children  will  go  down  the  chute  with 
our  ideals. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  DIXON  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
20  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois. 

I  might  stete,  Mr.  President,  that  20 
minutes  may  be  more  than  is  required. 

I  yield  20  minutes  to  the  Senator 
from  Illinois. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois  is  recognized. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
my  friend  from  Mississippi. 

FREEDOM  OF  THE  BALLOT  BOX  IN  mCARAGUA 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President.  I  siispect 
it  may  be  too  late  for  us  in  Nicaragua. 
For  almost  7  years,  the  Congress  has 
battled  back  and  forth  with  the  Presi- 
dent on  the  question  of  Contra  assist- 
ance. We  have  turned  the  spigot  on 
and  off,  again  and  again— banning  as- 
sistance, and  then  releasing  assistance, 
wliile  the  Contra  forces  fight  and  die 
in  the  jungles  of  Nicaragua. 

The  administration  has  made  mis- 
takes in  ite  policy  toward  Nicaragua. 

The  CIA  mined  the  hartmrs. 

Eugene  Hasenfus  was  shot  down 
over  the  country  during  a  Contra 
supply  mission. 

The  administration  failed  to  ensure 
respect  for  human  righte  among  seg- 
mente  of  the  Contra  organization.  The 
administration  failed  to  maintain  a 
healthy  political  leadership  within  the 
united  Nicaraguan  opposition. 

The  greatest  mistake,  Mr.  President, 
is  one  that  I  t>elieve  may  doom  the 
Contra  forces.  By  engaging  in  the  di- 
version of  funds  to  the  Nicaraguan  re- 
sistance without  the  knowledge  of  the 
Congress,  the  administration  has 
squandered  support  for  Contra  assist- 
ance. 

However,  the  strategic  situation  in 
Nicaragua  and  Central  America  has 
not  changea,  Mr.  President.  The  need 
to  contain  the  development  of  a  major 
Soviet  client  stete  in  Central  America 
continues.  I  fear  the  administration 
has  destroyed  ite  credibility  on  this 
issue,  and  with  it  the  chances  for  a 
reasonable  settlement  with  the  Sandi- 
nistas. 

Make  no  mistake  about  this,  Mr. 
President,  the  Sandinistas  will  only 
settle  if  they  are  forced  into  it! 

The  administration  has  also  been  in- 
effective in  characterizing  the  Sandi- 
niste  government  for  what  it  is: 
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A  very  null  croup  of  Mandst-Lenln- 
iiti  who  have  numopollied  the  politi- 
cal deptafawimaHng  process  In  Nicara- 

>ua: 

A  minority  goremment  which  has 
allfiiat^  ItB  democratic  counterparts 
in  the  revoluttim:  and 

An  Bastem  bloc  ally  in  Central 
Ain#»Hc^  which  hai  Invited  Soviet  and 
Cuban  mHituy  and  security  personnel 
into  mcaragua  and  embalmed  on  a 
mflltary  buildup  of  immense  propor- 
tions. 

At  home,  the  Sandlnlsta  government 
anttnues  to  deny  fundamental  politi- 
cal Ubertiea  to  its  population— utilizing 
Soviet,  and  Cuban,  style  methods  of 
domestic  police  surveillance. 

Aoccmding  to  the  permanent  Com- 
miasioo  on  Human  Rights  In  Mana- 
gua. Nicaragua,  an  organization  for- 
merly dedicated  to  protesting  viola- 
tions under  Somoaa,  140  new  cases  of 
Sandinista  violations  occur  each 
mcmth! 

These  are  human  rights  violations 
committed  by  a  leftist  government  in 
Central  America,  Mr.  President.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  disrespect  of  the  Ortega 
regime  for  basic  human  rights  Is  as 
bad  or  worse  than  the  violations  from 
the  right  we  so  often  hear  about. 

I  am  surprised  that  we  hear  so  little 
of  these  Sandinista  human  rights  vio- 
lations. Mr.  President.  There  Is  ample 
evidence  to  suggest  that  the  Sandinis- 
tas have  committed  gross  violations 
against  a  wide  cross  section  of  the  Nic- 
araguan  people. 

According  to  a  report  from  the 
Puelda  Institute,  an  Independent 
Catholic  lajmien's  group,  the  Sandinis- 
tas oogage  in  the  practice  of  killing 
and  driving  out  of  a  region  all  those 
whose  farms  are  viewed  as  a  potential 
food  source  for  the  Nlcaraguan  resist- 
ance. Some  of  the  refugees  inter- 
viewed identified  friends  and  neigh- 
bors, including  young  children,  whom 
they  found  dead  from  Sandinista  at- 
tacks. Also  destroyed  by  the  Sandinis- 
tas were  homes,  schools  and  churches. 

The  report  also  noted  that  Sandi- 
nista armed  forces  made  no  distinction 
between  civilian  and  combatants  as 
targets,  but  rather  fired  indiscrimlnat- 
ly  on  man.  women  and  children. 

Another  report,  Mr.  President,  is 
from  a  former  Sandinista  Interior  min- 
istry official  named  Alvaro  Jose  Baldi- 
atm  Avfles.  He  served  as  a  special  in- 
vestigator to  Tomas  Borge,  the  interi- 
or minister.  Baldizon  describes,  in 
great  detail,  the  systematic  murdering 
of  hundreds  of  peasants,  prisoners,  In- 
dians, businessmen  and  other  oppo- 
nents of  the  regime,  all  carried  out  by 
government  soldiers  or  police.  This 
former  Sandinista  official  cites  the 
specific  dates,  names  and  locations  of 
these  killings,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  article  on  this  subject 
by  Rred  Barnes  of  the  New  Republic 
be  Inserted  into  the  Rscobb  at  this 
point 


lliere  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  Sahdihista  Lobby 
(By  Fred  Barnes) 

Last  July  1  a  man  named  Alvaro  Jose  Bal- 
dbsm  AvUes  slipped  across  the  border  from 
NIcaracua  into  Honduras.  He  was  no  ordi- 
nary refugee.  Baldizon  was  chief  of  the  spe- 
cial investigations  commission  of  Nicara- 
gua^ Ministry  of  Interior.  He  worked  for 
Toaas  Borge,  the  interior  minister  and  a 
powerful  figure  in  the  Sandinista  govern- 
ment. Baldlzone  has  an  eye-popping  story  to 
tell  of  massive  human  rights  abuses  by  the 
Sandinistas.  In  September  and  October, 
unikr  the  guidance  of  the  U.S.  State  De- 
partment, he  told  it  all  over  Washington. 

Citing  specific  names,  dates,  and  locations, 
BaMizone  disclosed  hundreds  of  murders  of 
peasants,  prisoners,  Indians,  businessmen, 
and  opponents  of  the  Sandinista  regime,  all 
of  ttiem  carried  out  by  Nlcaraguan  govern- 
ment soldiers  or  police.  Borge  personally  or- 
dered some  killings  and  whitewashed  others, 
Bal4izon  said.  In  1981  Borge  allegedly 
standardized  the  practice  of  murdering  po- 
litioLl  foes  by  issuing  a  secret  order  allowing 
"special  measures,"  the  euphemism  for  as- 
sas^nations.  He  institutionalized  the  decep- 
tion of  visiting  foreigners,  appearing  before 
Christian  groups  in  an  office  with  a  crucifix, 
a  Rtatue  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  a  Bible.  His 
real  office  is  adorned  with  pictures  of  Marx, 
Elnflels,  and  Lenin,  and  copies  of  The  Com- 
munist Manifesto  and  Das  Kapit&l.  More- 
over, Borge  was  involved  in  cocaine  traffick- 
ing, put  former  criminals  In  police  jobs,  and 
installed  Cuban  advisers  in  operational 
posts.  Baldizon  also  said  the  Sandinistas 
were  training  Costa  Rican  guerrillas  and 
using  mobs  of  young  Sandinistas  to  break 
up  gatherings  of  political  opponents. 

Even  by  Latin  American  standards,  this 
was  quite  an  indictment,  exactly  the  kind  of 
firsthand  account  likely  to  trigger  outrage 
by  groups  monitoring  human  rights  In  Cen- 
tral America.  And  maybe  even  spark  an  ag- 
gressive investigation  or  two.  But  not  by  the 
Washington  Office  on  Latin  America,  which 
say*  it  "monitors  human  rights  practices 
and  political  developments  in  Central  and 
South  America  .  .  .  [and  promotes]  a  for- 
eign policy  that  advances  human  rights, 
peace,  and  democracy  in  the  hemisphere." 
Joseph  T.  Eldridge,  the  Methodist  minister 
and  former  missionary  In  ChUe  who  is 
WOLA's  director,  was  invited  along  with 
other  human  rights  activists  to  a  session 
with  Baldizon  at  the  State  Department  on 
October  3.  Eldridge  didn't  show.  He  did  call 
to  ask  about  a  private  session  with  Baldizon, 
and  State  Department  officials  agreed  to  so 
lon|r  as  one  of  their  staff  aides  was  present. 
Later,  Eldridge  cancelled  the  meeting  be- 
cause of  a  schedule  conflict.  He  insists  he's 
still  trying  to  meet  with  Baldizon.  But 
Janice  Barbieri  of  the  State  Department's 
office  of  public  diplomacy  says  Eldridge 
isnt  trying  very  hard;  he  hasn't  even  called 
back  to  set  up  a  new  time.  Whatever  the 
case,  it's  been  months,  and  Eldridge  has  yet 
to  meet  with  Baldizon. 

This  indifference  to  Baldizon  and  his  evi- 
dence of  systematic  abuses  of  human  rights 
waa  not  a  lapse.  On  the  contrary,  it  reflects 
the  selective  moral  indignation  of  a  phalanx 
of  organizations  in  Wastiington  that  regu- 
larly criticizes  the  Reagan  administration's 
policy  toward  Central  America  and,  in  par- 
ticular, Nicaragua.  The  ostensible  aims  of 
these  groups  are  high-minded:  peace,  pro- 
tection of  human  rights,  free  elections,  an 


end  to  domination  of  politics  by  oligarchies, 
etc.  And  they  tirelessly  point  cut  how  Oua- 
temala.  El  Salvador,  Honduras,  and 
Pmnama--aU  allies  of  the  United  States- 
come  lip  short.  But  Nicaragua,  with  its  in- 
creasingly repressive  Sandinista  regime,  is 
another  atory.  What  criticism  these  organi- 
zations have  of  Nicaragua  is  soft-hitting  in 
the  extreme.  Mostly  they  explain  away  or 
ignore  abuses  by  the  Sandinistas. 

These  organizations  and  their  leaders 
refer  to  themselves  as  "the  community." 
But  they've  been  accused  of  being  some- 
thing qiite  different.  A  Heritage  Founda- 
tion paper  labeled  them  "The  Left's  Latin 
American  Lobby."  A  book  by  the  Council 
for  Inter>American  Security  attaclLs  them  as 
"The  Revolution  Lobby."  Bruce  Cameron,  a 
former  lobbyist  for  Americans  for  Demo- 
cratic Action,  says  WOLA  at  least  is  a  "shill 
for  the  Sandinistas."  Naturally,  WOLA  and 
other  groups  disagree.  "There  is  an  attitude 
in  [Wasbiiigton]  that  equates  opposition  to 
the  adnilnlstratlon's  Central  American 
policy  with  support  for  the  Sandinista  gov- 
ernment." says  Eldridge.  "This  is  an  unfor- 
tunate and  lamentable  conclusion." 

Maybe  so,  but  WOLA  and  other  organiza- 
tions haven't  exactly  gone  out  of  their  way 
to  show  tliat  they  don't  apply  a  double 
standard— tough  on  right-wing  govenunents 
and  U.S.  allies,  soft  on  left-wing  regimes.  A 
good  place  to  start  would  have  been  with 
Baldizon.  Juan  Mendez  of  America's  Watch, 
a  human  rights  monitoring  group,  went  to 
the  troiA>le  of  talcing  Baldizon  to  lunch, 
where  they  could  confer  without  State  De- 
partment interference.  But  America's 
Watch  seems  more  interested  in  countering 
Reagan'a  attaclcs  on  Nicaragua  than  check- 
ing out  Saldlzon's  evidence.  Last  July  it  put 
out  a  report  evaluating  Nicaragua's  human 
rights  record.  The  logical  yardstick  was  the 
Sandinista  promise  of  political  pluralism 
and  a  mixed  economy.  Had  the  Sandinistas 
delivered  on  these?  But  that  wasn't  the 
question  asked.  Rather,  America's  Watch 
found  the  one  human  rights  standard  that 
the  Sandinistas  can  meet:  Is  their  human 
rights  record  as  bad  as  Reagan  say^.'  Nope, 
America^  Watch  concluded. 

WOLA  doesn't  pretend  to  be  anything  but 
an  advocacy  organization.  It  advocates 
friendly,  tolerant  relations  with  Nicaragua. 
But  sim0ar  questions  arise  in  the  case  of 
legal  groups,  whose  nominal  concern  is  not 
policy  bat  the  rule  of  law.  Susan  Benda  of 
the  Amtfican  Civil  Liberties  Union  says  her 
only  concern  is  blocking  U.S.  involvement  in 
the  covert  war  waged  by  the  contras.  "We're 
opposed  to  this  covert  war  regardless  of 
what  the  Sandinistas  do,"  she  says.  "We 
don't  care  if  they  close  down  the  press. 
What  ttie  Sandinistas  do  doesn't  affect  our 
opinion  en  the  war." 

But  at  least  one  legal  group  is  now  taking 
care  to  avoid  the  appearance  of  a  double 
standard  Amy  Toung.  the  director  of  the 
International  Human  Rights  Law  Group, 
now  adntits  that  her  organization's  study  of 
contra  abuses  last  year  should  also  have 
looked  St  Sandinista  conduct.  In  a  new  in- 
vestigation early  in  1986 — another  vote  on 
contra  aid  comes  in  March— both  sides  wUl 
be  exasilned,  she  says.  Larry  Oarber, 
IHRLG's  project  director,  characterizes  the 
soft-on-ttie-Sandlnistas  approach  of  some 
groups  as  "avoidance  tactics."  Although 
they  recognize  there  are  human  rights  prob- 
lems In  Nicaragua,  "they  won't  go  down  and 
investigate,"  he  says.  Why  not?  "It's  no 
secret  some  organizations  in  town  were  ex- 
cited about  wtiat  tiappened  in  Nicaragua 
and  are  still  hopeful  it  will  be  a  revolution 


that  brings  lasting  peace  and  stability. 
They've  been  willing  to  forgive  things  that 
have  gone  on  during  a  time  of  transition. 
ThaX  time  is  over." 

Practically  no  one  is  more  forgiving  than 
the  Coalition  for  a  New  Foreign  and  Mili- 
tary Policy,  the  umbrella  group  of  "the 
community."  Its  50-odd  members  include 
WOLA,  the  Council  on  Hemispheric  Affairs, 
the  Wasliington  office  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  (USA),  the  American  Friends  Serv- 
ice Committee,  and  the  YWCA.  The  coali- 
tion, along  with  the  Commission  on  U.S.- 
Central  American  Relations,  published  what 
it  called  a  "basic  Information"  book  on  Cen- 
tral America.  According  to  the  book,  the 
Sandinistas  have  done  little  wrong,  and 
when  they  have.  It  was  only  because  the 
United  States  forced  them  to. 

Take  the  massive  Sandinista  arms  build- 
up. It  began  in  1979,  at  a  time  when  the  U.S. 
govenunent  was  reasonably  friendly,  and 
has  gone  on  unabated.  Nicaragua  now  has 
by  far  the  largest  military  force  in  Central 
America.  Yet  the  "basic  Information"  book 
attributes  the  Sandinista  buildup  to  fear  of 
a  U.S.  invasion.  "In  short,  the  Nicaraguans 
want  to  raise  the  military,  and  thereby  the 
political,  cost  of  a  U.S.-8ponsored  invasion," 
it  says.  Nor  do  the  Nicaraguans  ttireaten 
their  neighbors.  "Despite  the  difficulty  in 
distinguishing  between  offensive  and  defen- 
sive weapons,  it  is  clear  that  the  military 
strengthening  that  Nicaragua  has  under- 
gone in  the  last  few  years  Is  primarily  defen- 
sive, not  offensive."  Even  MIGs  from  the 
Soviets,  the  book  says,  wouldn't  give  Nicara- 
gua "a  credible  offensive  force  capable  of  in- 
vading any  country  In  the  region." 

The  book  is  vague  about  the  political  lean- 
ings of  the  Sandinista  directorate,  vague  in 
a  way  that  misleads.  Borge,  the  interior 
minister,  is  described  as  "a  poet  and  a  writer 
[who]  has  studied  law  at  the  National  Uni- 
versity." This  is  the  fellow  who  confided  to 
Playboy  magazine  in  1983:  "I  told  [my 
mother]  that  I  would  not  be  blackmailed  by 
her  gentleness  and  her  naivete  and  that  I 
was  a  Communist."  Humberto  Ortega,  the 
defense  minister  and  brother  of  Nlcaraguan 
president  Daniel  Ortega,  is  described  simply 
as  an  author.  Yet  Ortega  doesn't  mince 
words  about  his  ideology.  "Marxism-Lenin- 
ism is  the  scientific  doctrine  that  guides  our 
revolution,"  he  said  in  1981.  "Our  moral 
strength  is  Sandlnismo  and  our  doctrine  Is 
that  of  Marxism-Leninism." 

As  the  Sandinistas  are  legitimized  by  "the 
community,"  the  contras  are  demonlzed. 
Dissenting  opinions  are  not  tolerated  on 
this  point.  When  Bruce  Cameron  decided 
that  support  for  the  contras  would  promote 
human  rights  in  Nicaragua,  he  was  no 
longer  welcome  in  "the  community." 

The  acceptable  line  on  the  contras  is  that 
they  are  old  Somoza  hands  who  have  gener- 
ated no  popular  support  for  their  insurgen- 
cy. "Nicaraguans,"  wrote  Reggie  Norton  of 
WOLA  in  the  coalition's  book,  "are  justifi- 
ably concerned  that  far  from  representing  a 
promise  to  improve  their  lives,  the  contras 
represent  a  return  to  the  type  of  repression 
that  characterized  the  Somoza  regime." 
This  may  have  t>een  true  five  years  ago,  but 
since  then  the  contras  have  been  trans- 
formed from  a  small  band  of  ex-National 
Guardsmen  to  a  IS.OOO-man  force  that  has 
won  the  support  of  such  anti-Somoza  lead- 
ers as  Alfonzo  Robelo  and  Arturo  Cruz. 
Mass  defections  to  the  contras,  plus  their 
ability  to  operate  in  large  areas  of  Nicara- 
gua, are  palpable  signs  of  a  surge  in  popu- 
larity, and  evidence  of  growing  disenchant- 
ment with  the  Sandinistas. 


On  the  subject  of  elections,  Eldridge  of 
WOLA  talks  scornfully  about  the  recent 
election  in  Guatemala,  which  saw  a  once- 
exiled  dissident  win  the  presidency.  After 
all,  Eldridge  says,  "elections  are  one  note  in 
the  symphony  of  democracy.  .  .  .  The  gist  is 
it  [the  Guatemalan  election]  was  technical- 
ly flawless.  Hats  off.  The  question  is  wheth- 
er this  will  wean  the  military  away  from  its 
monopoly  of  power.  A  lot  of  people  are 
skeptical."  But  the  Nlcaraguan  election  In 
1984  was  "a  political  opening,"  concluded  a 
report  by  WOLA  and  IHRLG.  Serious  im- 
pediments to  free  choice  by  the  voters  were 
minimized  in  the  report.  There  was  censor- 
ship, but  the  parties  were  permitted  "to 
coDununicate  to  the  Nlcaraguan  people" 
their  "vision  for  the  future"  and  "to  criti- 
cize freely  the  performance  of  the  govern- 
ment." Repeated  "Incidents  of  harassment 
and  intimidation"  occurred— Sandinista 
mobs  broke  up  opposition  rallies— but  they 
didn't  affect  much.  The  chief  opposition 
party,  the  Coordinator,  which  dropped  out 
charging  that  the  election  wasn't  free  or 
fair,  acted  for  "political  reasons." 

Eldridge  says  that  half  the  leaders  of  the 
Coordinator  would  rather  have  an  invasion 
by  U.S.  Marines  than  participate  in  an  elec- 
tion. If  so,  then  why  did  the  Coordinator 
accept  the  Sandinista  condition  that  the 
contras  be  asked  to  lay  down  their  arms  for 
the  election?  In  fact,  the  Coordinator's  can- 
didates. Arturo  Crvz,  negotiated  feverishly 
for  a  postponed  election  in  which  the  oppK>- 
sltlon  would  take  part.  At  the  key  moment, 
though,  the  Sandinista  backed  out. 

The  Sandinista  sympathizers  continue  to 
insist  that  political  pluralism  is  the  general 
rule  in  Nicaragua.  America's  Watch  pro- 
claimed in  July  1985  that  "while  prior  cen- 
sorship has  been  imposed  by  emergency  leg- 
islation, debate  on  major  social  and  poUtlcal 
questions  is  robust,  outspoken,  even  often 
strident"  in  Nicaragua.  In  fact,  just  as  under 
Somoza's  regime,  debate  is  allowed  only  so 
long  as  it  doesn't  threaten  the  authorities. 

The  America's  Watch  report  claims  that 
the  group  does  "not  take  a  position  on  the 
U.S.  geopolitical  strategy  in  Central  Amer- 
ica," then  goes  on  to  do  exactly  that.  Tliere 
have  been  abuses  of  human  rights  by  the 
Sandinistas,  it  says,  but  "some  notable  re- 
ductions in  abuses  have  occurred  in  Nicara- 
gua since  1982,  despite  the  pressure  caused 
by  escalating  external  attacks."  This  is  ex- 
actly what  the  Sandinistas  say.  Baldizon, 
who  was  in  a  position  to  know,  tells  a  strik- 
ingly different  story.  So  do  Protestant 
preachers  who  have  been  arrested  recently 
In  Nicaragua.  And  last  October  the  Sandi- 
nistas suspended  what  few  civil  liberties  had 
been  allowed. 

One  organization  that  has  gone  to  great 
lengths  to  explain  away  this  new  state  of 
emergency  is  the  Central  American  Histori- 
cal Institute  at  Georgetown  University. 
Tossing  out  civil  liberties  "does  not  violate 
the  U.N.  International  C^ivU  and  Political 
Rights  Amendment,"  the  Institute  said  in 
1984.  And  the  state  of  emergency  doesn't 
take  away  the  right  to  life  or  justify  torture 
or  slavery,  or  block  "freedom  of  thought, 
conscience,  or  religion,"  the  institute  said. 
"Nor  is  it  applied  in  a  discriminatory  fash- 
Ion,"  It  added,  suggesting  that  political  re- 
pression is  less  troubling  If  it  is  evenhanded. 

The  institute  points  out  the  Impressive 
turnout  of  75  percent  for  the  election,  de- 
spite efforts  by  the  Coordinator  to  discour- 
age voting.  "This,  and  the  fact  that  opposi- 
tion parties  won  one-third  of  the  valid  votes, 
contradicts  the  accusation  that  the  election 
was  merely  a  rubber  stamp  for  the  [Sandi- 


nistas]." Last  May,  in  its  publication 
Update,  the  institute  went  to  great  lengtha 
to  knock  down  an  article  in  Ia  Prensa,  the 
frequently  censored  ommaitlon  paper  In 
Nicaragua.  Jaime  Chamorro,  the  paper's  oo- 
director,  charged  that  the  ^nrtinlitii  added 
400,000  votes  to  their  tally.  The  same  month 
the  institute  said  in  another  Update  that 
opposition  parties  are  alive  and  "kicking"  in 
Nicaragua's  National  Assembly.  The  Sandi- 
nistas like  "a  give  and  take  dynamic  to  pre- 
vail so  as  to  not  alienate  what  amounts  to  a 
'loyal'  opposition." 

The  institute  frequently  attacks  the  con- 
tras, but  is  squeamish  about  Sandinista 
abuses.  In  a  rundown  of  contra  leaders.  It 
lists  Lucia  Cardenal  de  Salasar  as  "widow  of 
Jorge  Salazar,  wealttiy  coffee  grower  killed 
in  a  November  1980  dispute  with  Nlcara- 
guan poUce."  Shirley  (Thristian  of  the  New 
York  Times  reports  in  her  book  Nicaragua 
that  Jorge  Salazar  was  assassinated  by  San- 
dinista security  forces.  Baldizon  confirmed 
that  Sandinista  leaders  were  Involved  in 
plotting  and  carrying  out  Salazar's  death. 

The  biggest  splash  made  by  "the  commu- 
nity" has  been  with  Its  weU-timed  reports  of 
contra  abuses.  The  most  famous  of  these 
was  written  by  Reed  Brody,  a  New  York 
lawyer.  He  charged  that  the  contras  attack 
purely  civilian  targets,  and  he  cited  in- 
stances of  klllingB  of  unarmed  women  and 
children,  rapes,  beatings,  kidnappings, 
forced  recruitment  of  new  troops,  disruption 
of  harvests,  and  intimidation  of  people  join- 
ing government  programs.  With  a  congres- 
sional vote  on  aid  to  the  contras  a  few  weelcs 
away  last  spring,  the  Brody  report  got  big 
play  In  the  press.  But  it  was,  at  best,  open  to 
question.  A  Reagan  administration  exami- 
nation of  the  report  found  that  six  incidents 
cited  by  Brody  had  been  carried  out  by  a 
contra  officer  later  executed  for  murdering 
civilians  and  that  four  incidents  occurred 
before  the  contras  were  constituted  as  an 
organized  force.  Brody  blames  the  contras 
for  Idlling  a  French  doctor  with  mortar  fire, 
but  the  contras  say  they  had  no  mortan  in 
that  incident  and  that  Sandinista  fire  killed 
him.  Moreover,  the  administration  says  48 
rifles  and  11,500  rounds  of  ammunition  were 
seized  from  what  Brody  describes  as  merely 
a  farm,  and  that  a  "deeply  religious"  couple 
killed  by  contras  were  actually  agents  of 
Sandinista  state  security.  Brody  was  candid 
enough  to  disclose  that  the  idea  for  the 
report  came  from  Reichler  Sc  Applebaum, 
the  Washington  law  firm  that  represents 
the  Nlcaraguan  govenunent.  And  he  also  re- 
vealed that  in  Nicaragua  he  was  housed  and 
given  office  space  by  the  Sandinistas.  The 
government  even  directed  him  to  witnesses. 
Still,  Brody  said,  his  investigation  was  "in- 
dependent." He  made  no  attempt  to  probe 
Sandinista  abuses. 

A  recent  Sandinista  defector  has  described 
Brody's  close  relationship  with  the  Nicara- 
g\ian  government.  Mario  Jose  Guerrero  was 
director  of  the  National  Commission  for  the 
Promotion  and  Protection  of  Human 
Rights.  The  commission,  Guerrero  said,  was 
ordered  to  give  full  support  to  Brody.  Be- 
sides office  and  lodging,  it  paid  all  his  bills 
and  arranged  interviews.  Another  defector, 
Bayardo  de  Jesus  Payan.  was  the  chief 
budget  officer  of  the  commissiorL  He  de- 
scribed Brody  in  action  to  a  House  subcom- 
mittee: 

"I  .  .  .  notice  that  many  times  he  showed 
a  photograph  in  which  he  was  hugging 
Commander  Daniel  Ortega  and  also  that  he 
was  constantly  calling  on  the  telephone  to 
the  foreign  ministry  and  visiting  It.  He  also 
made  propaganda  for  the  [Sandinistas]  and 
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urted  tbe  employees  of  the  institution  to 
vote  for  Daniel  Ortet*.  since  he  w»s  a  great 
supporta*  of  the  Sandinistas.  Also,  he 
always  spoke  badly  atwut  the  policy  of  the 
gorenuBcnt  of  the  United  States  and  of 
PrifVf—'*  Rftfialil  'l^'aitt"  " 

WOIiA  and  tbe  International  Human 
Rlfbts  Law  Oro«ip  found  Brody's  evidence 
twwp^iMtig,  hot  they  were  worried  that  his 
nitiiw»««"  with  tbe  Sandinistas  would  de- 
pctrc  tbe  report  of  credlblUty.  They  dis- 
patebed  two  lawyers,  one  an  outspolcen 
critic  of  administration  policy,  to  Nicaragua 
to  ebeek  on  cootra  abuses.  These  represent- 
atives also  netfected  to  examine  abuses  by 
tbe  mcaraguan  government.  But  they  man- 
aged to  oorroborate  some  of  the  Brody 
report,  and  tbey  declared  their  support  for 
it.  America's  Watch  supplied  a  report  of  its 
own.  wtaicb  dealt  with  both  sides.  It  con- 
cluded that  Randiniirtfi  abuses  were  mainly 
In  1961  and  1903.  and  directed  against  the 
Iflaklto  TmMMM  Since  then,  there  had  been 
a  "abarp  decline"  in  Sandinista  abuses. 
America's  Watch  said.  Baldixon.  for  one, 
wo«dd  quarrel  with  that. 

"Tbe  community"  does  make  some  efforts 
to  demonstrate  evenhandedness.  WOLA,  E3- 
drldge  says,  has  been  "steadfastly  encourag- 
ing dialogue  in  Nicaragua,  as  in  El  Salva- 
dor." Indeed.  WOLA  sponsored  a  visit  to  the 
United  States  by  leaders  of  El  Salvador's 
guerrilla  forces.  But  the  contra  leaders  in 
Nicaragua  are  out  of  bounds.  ESdrldge  is  for 
a  dialogue  between  Duarte  and  his  Commu- 
nist (H>position.  but  not  for  one  between  the 
RaiifHnttrtas  and  the  contras.  The  dialogue 
he  wants  would  pit  only  the  erratic  Eden 
Pastora.  once  a  Sandinista  commander,  and 
perhaps  Arturo  Cruz  against  the  Sandinis- 
tas. CniK  could  be  there  only  as  an  Individ- 
ual, not  as  a  leader  of  the  contras,  says  El- 
drldge.  Which  means  that  the  main  political 
and  military  opposition  to  the  Sandinistas 
would  be  excluded,  and  the  Sandinistas  be 
under  little  pressure  in  the  talks  to  make 
oimcessions  to  democracy.  Some  dialogue. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  I  am  not 
satisfied  that  Sandinista  human  rights 
violations  receive  the  necessary  atten- 
tion in  this  body.  The  atrocities  com- 
mitted by  the  Ortega  government  to 
gain  control  of  the  people  of  Nicara- 
gua are  alarming.  Unfortunately, 
those  who  monitor  human  rights  in 
Coitral  America  are  conspicuously 
silent  on  the  matter  of  the  gross  viola- 
tions of  this  Marxist  Sandinista  gov- 
ernment. 

Last  year,  the  Congress  granted  $100 
million  to  the  Nicaraguan  resistance. 
For  the  first  time,  the  Contra  forces 
secured  the  funding  they  needed  to  de- 
velop the  type  of  guerrOla  military  or- 
ganizaiion  that  could  meet  the  Soviet- 
backed  Sandinista  army  with  some 
degree  of  confidence. 

Today.  Mr.  President,  we  are  asked 
to  rescind  the  final  $40  million  of  that 
commitment.  I  am  not  prepared  to  do 
this.  I  am  not  prepared  to  renege  on  a 
commitment  I  made  In  August  1086  to 
send  $100  million  to  the  Contra  forces. 

The  credibility  of  the  U.S.  Congress 
is  on  the  line. 

A  Contra  force  of  15.000  to  20,000 
men  has  staked  its  future  on  the  devel- 
opment of  a  democratic  Nicaragua.  A 
Nicaragua  true  to  the  democratic  coa- 
litiCHi  which  overthrew  Somoza.  I  am 


not  prepared  to  turn  my  back  on  the 
denx>cratic  resistance  and  the  Ameri- 
can financial  commitment  which.  In 
large  measure,  has  allowed  them  to 
function  and  grow. 

I  believe  it  is  a  matter  of  American 
credibility. 

Mr.  President,  for  these  reasons,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  this  resolution  of 
disapproval. 

A  great  deal  of  discussion  has  oc- 
curred on  the  question  of  this  final, 
$40  million  installment  to  the  Contras. 

We  have  heard  that  the  Contras 
stand  little  or  no  chance  of  any  signifi- 
cant military  advancements  in  Nicara- 
gua. 

We  have  heard  that  the  political 
leadership  of  the  United  Nicaraguan 
Opposition  is  in  vast  disarray. 

We  have  heard  that  misused  and  im- 
accounted  moneys  given  to  the  rebels 
means  that  we  should  freeze  all  assist- 
ance until  proper  accoimting  has  oc- 
curred. 

FkiaUy,  Mr.  President,  we  have 
heard  of  the  Arias  proposal— a  peace 
plan  that  the  Contras  and  Sandinistas 
may  accept. 

I  would  like  to  deal  with  each  of 
these  points  indivlduaUy,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. 

Ptrst,  the  question  of  the  military  vi- 
ability of  the  FDN  as  a  fighting  force: 

I  do  not  accept  the  reasoning  that 
the  Contras  have  no  potential  for  mili- 
tary victories.  As  a  member  of  the  Sen- 
ate's Armed  Services  Committee,  I 
heard  testimony  earlier  this  year  on 
precisely  this  question  from  General 
Galvin,  currently  commander  of  the 
U.S.  Southern  Command  in  Panama, 
and  General  Gorman,  his  predecessor. 

■niese  two  men  believe  that  the  Con- 
tras do  indeed  liave  the  potential  for 
military  victories.  Asserting  that  the 
Contras  can  win,  Galvin  told  the  com- 
mittee he  was  satisfied  with  the  cur- 
rent strength  of  the  FDN  force  of 
15,000  to  20,000  men. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  as  pessimistic  as 
the  next  Senator  about  the  potential 
of  the  Contras  to  march  into  Managua 
and  force  the  Sandinista  leadership 
from  a  provisional  government  and 
schedule  elections  in  Nicaragua. 

Iliis  is  not  what  we  should  expect 
from  the  Contras.  Generals  Galvin 
and  Gorman  do  not  expect  outright 
military  victory  from  the  Contras. 

The  Democratic  Resistance,  howev- 
er, has  never  been  given  a  fighting 
chance  by  Congress  to  pressure  the 
Sandinistas  into  allowing  free  elec- 
tions. That  is  the  role  they  are  suited 
for.  I  am  also  convinced  that  the 
Contra  forces  in  the  north  of  Nicara- 
gua pose  a  threat  significant  enough 
to  force  Daniel  Ortega  and  others  to 
think  twice  before  engaging  in  subver- 
sive activity  throughout  Central 
America. 

I  will  not  vote  to  pull  the  rug  out 
from  under  the  Contras. 


General  Gorman,  formerly  the  com- 
mander of  the  U.S.  Southern  Com- 
mand, had  the  following  to  say  about 
the  current  state  of  affairs  in  Central 
America: 

Far  more  is  at  stake  in  Central  America 
than  the  (ate  of  the  Nicaraguan  rebels:  the 
neighbors  of  Nicaragua,  in  Honduras,  Costa 
Rica,  and  El  Salvador  are  watching  anxious- 
ly to  see  whether  Congress  supports  the 
Democratic  Resistance  as  an  acid  test  of  the 
U.S.  national  will  to  support  democracy  tn 
Central  Atnerica. 

The  general  continues: 

All  the  democratic  governments  there  are 
threatened,  all  are  dependent  upon  contin- 
ued U.S.  support,  and  all  have  good  reason 
to  regard  the  Marxist  government  in  Mana- 
gua as  inimical  to  peaceful  resolution  of  the 
region's  economic,  social,  and  political  prob- 
lems. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  General  Gorman's  statement 
be  printed  in  the  Recoro  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OPPICKR.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  these 
generals  believe  it  is  too  early  to  pass 
judgment  on  the  ability  of  the  Nicara- 
guan resistance  to  score  military  victo- 
ries ag^ilnst  the  Soviet-backed  Nicara- 
guan Army. 

I  agree. 

How  can  the  U.S.  Congress  possibly 
expect  PDN  forces  to  achieve  any 
measure  of  territorial  control  in  Nica- 
ragua when  it  refuses  to  give  them  a 
fair  chance? 

Mr.  President,  it  has  been  said  that 
the  United  Nicaraguan  Opposition  is 
in  such  disarray  that  Congress  should 
cut  off  our  assistance  to  that  organiza- 
tion utttU  harmony  is  established 
within  the  ranks.  However,  I  would 
suggest  that  the  organizational  struc- 
ture of  the  United  Nicaraguan  Opposi- 
tion may  never  be  ideal.  It  may  never 
be  to  the  liking  of  a  majority  in  this 
body.  Surely  no  one  believes  that 
Arturo  Cruz,  by  leaving  the  UNO  lead- 
ership In  disagreement  with  Adolfo 
Calero,  has  washed  his  hands  of  the 
Contra  movement.  He  remains  as  com- 
mitted to  a  democratic,  pluralistic  and 
peaceful  Nicaragua  as  the  soldiers 
fighting  the  Soviet-backed  Sandinista 
Army. 

Mr.  President,  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives wants  to  freeze  all  Contra 
assistance  until  a  full  accounting  has 
been  made.  I  do  not  disagree  with  the 
House's  assessment  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  Reagan  administration 
failed  in  its  obligations  to  adhere  to 
the  law  in  administering  Contra  aid. 
The  administration  has  committed 
grave  errors  in  formulating  these  poli- 
cies. 

May  I  suggest,  however,  that  the 
Contras  fighting  the  Sandinista 
regime  today  care  little  about  Col. 
Oliver  North's  fund  raising  activities. 
They  are  committed  instead  to  a  civil 


war,  a  war  against  a  Marxist  govern- 
ment and  a  vastly  superior  military 
force. 

This  entire  Iran-Contra  affair,  Mr. 
President,  has  dealt  a  severe  setback 
to  the  credibility  of  administration 
policy  in  Central  America.  The  House 
vote  demonstrated  this  very  clearly. 
Yet  the  strategic  situation  we  face  in 
Central  America  has  not  changed  one 
iota,  and  I  suggest  it  is  becoming  worse 
as  the  Sandinista  regime  continues  to 
consolidate. 

Mr.  President,  last  week,  the  Senate 
endorsed  a  resolution  which  generally 
supports  the  Arias  plan,  put  forth  by 
the  president  of  Costa  Rica.  The  Arias 
plan  calls  for  negotiations  between  the 
Contras  and  the  Sandinistas.  Ortega 
has  indicated  the  plan  is  something 
Nicaragua  may  consider. 

Why  is  the  Sandinista  leadership 
looldng  positively  at  this  plan?  Be- 
cause the  FDN  forces  are  more  than 
simply  a  disorganized  band  of  guerrilla 
fighters  who  lack  capability  and  prom- 
ise. The  Sandinista  leadership  takes 
the  Contras  very  seriously— seriously 
enough  to  consider  a  peace  proposal 
which  would  mean  sharing  power  with 
democratic  elements  of  Nicaraguan  so- 
ciety. 

Mr.  President,  the  United  States  has 
a  commitment  to  keep  with  nations 
facing  Commimist  subversion  that 
began  with  an  American  President  I 
greatly  respect-— President  Harry 
Tnmian. 

I  wonder  what  President  Tnmian 
would  do  today? 

I  firmly  believe  he  would  not  have 
allowed  130  Soviet  tanks  and  dozens  of 
Soviet  attack  helicopters  into  Nicara- 
gua in  the  first  place.  In  justifying  a 
large  package  of  United  States  assist- 
ance to  the  besieged  nation  of  Greece 
in  1947,  when  that  nation  faced  a  for- 
midable Communist  insurrection. 
President  Truman  said: 

I  believe  that  it  must  be  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  to  support  free  peoples  who 
are    resisting    attempted    subjugation    by 

Armed   minorities   or   by   outside   pressure 

•  •  • 

Mr.  President,  the  Sandinistas  do 
not  represent  a  majority  in  Nicaragua. 
The  Ortega  government  does  not 
claim  legitimacy  through  traditional, 
democratic  means  such  as  consent  of 
the  t>eople  and  free  elections.  Sandi- 
nista authority  rests  on  repression  of 
the  press,  repression  of  political  ex- 
pression and,  finally,  heavy  reliance 
on  Soviet  and  Cuban  military  advisers 
and  technicians. 

Last  week  we  noted  the  40th  anni- 
versary of  Harry  Truman's  historic  ad- 
dress outlining  what  is  luiown  as  the 
Truman  doctrine.  That  doctrine,  Mr. 
President,  was  designed  tn  1947  to 
meet  a  growing  Soviet  threat  in  the 
world.  At  this  point,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  an  article  written  by 
Charles  Krauthammer  in  the  Chicago 
Sun-Times  be  printed  in  the  Record. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  2.) 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  Mr. 
Krauthammer  argues  that  the 
Tnmian  doctrine,  and  the  assistance  it 
offered  to  beleaguered  democratic  ele- 
ments in  war-torn  Greece,  saved  that 
nation  from  communism. 

Mr.  President,  I  agree  with  what 
President  Trvunan  did  in  1947.  I  hon- 
estly believe  that  if  he  were  voting  in 
the  Senate  today,  he  would  oppose 
this  resolution  of  disapproval  with  all 
his  powers  of  persuasion. 

Self  determination  was  denied  the 
Nicaraguan  people  for  decades  at  the 
hands  of  Somoza.  Today,  dictators  of 
another  shade  deny  political  freedom 
to  that  nation.  This  Sandinista  Marx- 
ist regime  is  persecuting  the  Nicara- 
guan people  from  the  left,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, just  as  they  were  persecuted 
from  the  right  for  over  40  years.  There 
has  been  a  changing  of  the  guard  in 
Nicaragua.  Tragically,  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  Nicaraguan  people, 
there  has  been  little  change. 

Mr.  President,  for  a  very,  very  short 
period  of  time,  in  1979,  the  National 
Revolutionary  Front  which  toppled 
Somoza  promised  democratic  rule  and 
a  legitimate  political  process  to  3.7 
million  Nicaraguans.  The  Sandinista 
Junta  stole  this  revolution  tiirough 
the  application  of  force  and  Soviet- 
style  controls  throughout  society. 

I  believe  the  Contra  forces  are  fight- 
ing for  what  is  right  in  Nicaragua.  I 
believe  it  is  a  serious  mistake  to  renege 
on  a  commitment  we  made  to  Nicara- 
gua last  year.  Not  once  has  a  Soviet- 
backed,  Marxist-Leninist  regime  fallen 
to  forces  of  democracy  once  that 
regime  has  become  entrenched.  Insur- 
gencies backed  by  the  Soviets,  howev- 
er, have  successfully  advsuiced  the 
cause  of  communism  in  Asia,  Africa, 
and  the  Caribbean.  I  fear  this  will 
happen  in  Nicaragua  without  a  firm 
American  commitment. 

Mr.  President,  for  many  years  the 
United  States  has  held  itself  responsi- 
ble for  the  fate  of  nations  around  the 
world  facing  Communist  insurgencies. 
We  have  not  abandoned  this  obliga- 
tion in  Afghanistan  and  we  must  not 
abandon  this  obligation  in  Nicaragua. 

I  believe  the  current  administration 
policy  of  assisting  the  Nicaraguan 
democratic  resistance  suffers  because 
United  States  goals  are  not  clear  and 
our  policy  is  not  firm.  Many  American 
people  believe  the  administration  is 
trying  to  overthrow  the  Nicaraguan 
Government,  and  many  believe  that 
United  States  personnel  will  eventual- 
ly become  embroiled  in  a  conflict  in 
Central  America.  Shifting  rationales 
for  aiding  the  democnitic  resistance 
have  blurred  the  focus  and  purpose  of 
American  policy  toward  Nicaragua. 

Mr.  President,  in  supporting  Contra 
assistance,  our  goal  is  not  to  overthrow 
the  Sandinista  regime.  We  do  not  wish 


to  force  the  Sandinistas  out  of  Nicara- 
gua. We  do  not  wish  to  remove  them 
from  the  political  process. 

Instead,  the  United  States  must  be 
committed  to  force  the  Sandinistas  to 
share  political  power  in  a  democratic 
manner,  and  to  accept  the  legitimacy 
of  the  ballot  box  in  Nicaragua. 

The  American  goal  in  Nicaragua,  as 
it  is  in  any  nation  facing  Communist 
aggression,  is  freedom  of  choice,  plain, 
and  simple.  I  believe  it  is  the  duty  of 
this  coimtry  to  come  to  the  aid  of  na- 
tions where  freedom  of  choice  has 
been  taken,  by  force,  with  outside  as- 
sistance. 

Nicaragua  faces  this  today. 

If  Daniel  Ortega  and  the  Sandinista 
junta  gain  legitimate  power  in  Nicara- 
gua through  a  fair  election,  then  I  will 
accept  the  result— we  all  must.  But  let 
him  give  the  Nicaraguan  people  a 
choice,  Mr.  I»resident. 

I  believe  that  this  must  be  the  mes- 
sage behind  American  policy  toward 
Nicaragua:  The  United  States  is  will- 
ing to  accept  anyone  as  Nicaragua's 
leader,  as  long  as  that  individual  ar- 
rives in  power  through  a  Just,  fair, 
forthright,  and  open  election 

The  obligation  of  the  United  States 
in  Nicaragua  is  not  an  obligation  to  a 
specific  political  group,  Mr.  President. 
It  is  an  obligation  to  defend  a  demo- 
cratic political  process  in  that  country. 
It  is  an  obligation  to  ensure  that  the 
Nicaraguan  people  are  given  a  choice. 

We  fought  for  the  democratic  proc- 
ess 200  years  ago.  We  fought  for  it  in 
two  world  wars.  We  are  fighting  for  it 
today  in  Afghanistan. 

Unfortimately,  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  believe  the  administration  has 
adequately  defined  this  American 
commitment  in  Central  America,  and 
our  policy  has  suffered  for  it. 

I  vote  against  this  resolution  of  dis- 
approval as  a  Harry  Truman  Demo- 
crat. I  support  assistance  to  the  Con- 
tras in  Nicaragua  as  a  member  of  the 
Democratic  Party  which,  for  as  long  as 
I  can  remember,  has  been  the  party  of 
opportunity,  the  party  of  strength, 
and  the  party  committed  to  the  legiti- 
macy of  the  ballot  box  at  home  and 
abroad. 

Mr.  President,  giving  people  the  oi>- 
portunity  for  freedom  lies  at  the  soul 
of  the  Democratic  Party,  and  I  wiU  not 
walk  away  from  this.  We  are  defend- 
ing the  ballot  box  in  Nicaragua,  and 
from  the  ballot  box  stems  everything 
we  hold  dear  in  a  democratic  society: 

Freedom  of  the  press:  freedom  of  re- 
ligion; freedom  of  speech;  freedom  to 
organize  independent  labor  unions; 
freedom  to  assemble;  and,  freedom  to 
vote  for  anyone.  Democrat,  Republi- 
can, Communist,  Socialist,  Libertarian. 
The  U.S.  Communist  Party  fields  a 
full  ticket  in  most  Presidential  elec- 
tions in  my  home  State  of  Illinois. 
Throughout  E^urope,  Communist  Par- 
ties participate  m  the  electoral  proc- 
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em.  Today  we  are  asking  the  Sandinis- 
tas to  do  the  same. 

Mr.  President,  a  Soviet  client  state 
as  stronv  aa  Nicaragua  in  Central 
America  places  the  entire  region  at 
risk.  If  Ortega  can  c(»solldate  his  dic- 
tatonhip.  and  if  the  Bandlnistas  can 
own  Nicaragua,  then  I  believe  this 
regtane  wOl  look  elsewhere. 

Democratic  institutions  in  many  of 


We  must  continue  to  pressure  the 
Sandinista  regime. 

I  believe  the  Sandinistas  take  seri- 
oiKly  the  challenge  posed  by  the  Nica- 
raguan resistance.  I  believe  a  strong 
resistance  with  a  solid  American  com- 
mitment can  bring  the  Sandinistas  to 
the  negotiating  table.  If  the  Contra 
forces  receive  some  sustained  political 
and  financial  support  from  Congress.  I 


inist  government  there,  committed,  largely 
at  our  ipsistenoe,  to  a  life-death  strunle  to 
win  f reodom  for  their  countrymen.  They  are 
quite  dependent  upon  logtetics  which  only 
the  umted  States  Congress  can  assure 
them.  «nd  the  promised  additional  aid  la 
vital  to  their  continuing  their  struggle. 

But  far  more  is  at  stake  than  the  fate  of 
the  Nioaraguan  rebels:  the  neighbors  of 
Nicaragua,  in  Honduras,  in  C^osta  Rica,  in 
OuatemsOa,  and  in  El  Salvador,  are  watch- 
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debt-servicing  problems,  stagnated  econo- 
mies, and  grave  threats  to  security,  as  well 
as  externally  with  the  menacing  Marxist 
militarists  in  Managua  As  far  as  the  Sandi- 
nistas are  concerned  the  t>est  hope  for  a  ne- 
gotiated settlement  lies  in  their  perceiving 
the  U.S.  Congress  as  committed  to  Central 
America  for  the  long  haul,  including  and  es- 
pecially continued  support  for  the  UNO  and 
tbe  FDN  in  Nicaragua. 
Conversely,  should  Congress  abrogate  its 


[From  the  Chicago  Sun-Times,  Mar.  12, 
1»87] 

EZHIBIT2 

Thumam  Doctrirk  40  Tkabs  Oxj>  Today 
Forty  years  ago  today,  Harry  Truman 
made  a  speech  and  the  United  States 
became  a  superpower.  Of  course,  at  the  end 
of  World  War  II  the  United  States  vxu  a  su- 
perpower, and  with  a  nuclear  monopoly,  the 
superpower.  But  with  the  enunciation  of 
the  Truman  Doctrine  on  March  12,  1947, 


Soviet-backed  forces.  Others  not.  In  the  late 
'70s.  for  example,  we  said  no  to  Angola  and 
yes  to  El  Salvador. 

There  is  one  problem  with  selective  caa- 
tainment.  Alone,  it  is  a  policy  of  continual 
retreat.  If  the  Soviets  gain  a  foothold  in, 
say,  Angola,  they  keep  it.  The  Breshnev 
Doctrine,  enforced  by  Moscow,  pledges  that 
Soviet  advances  will  not  be  reveraed.  Selec- 
tive containment  plus  the  Brezhnev  Doc- 
trine  means:   What's  theirs   is  theirs  and 

nrhat'o     #\1irc     la     iir,     tf\w     tit  o^m,       TH.^     fiaw^i     la 
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MB.  Todtty  we  are  aaldnc  the  Sandinis- 
tas to  do  the  same. 

Mr.  President,  a  Soviet  client  state 
as  stroDK  as  Nicaragua  in  Central 
America  plaees  the  entire  region  at 
risk.  If  Ortega  can  ccmsolldate  his  dlc- 
tatonhip.  and  if  the  Saiutlntetas  can 
own  Nicaragua,  then  I  believe  this 
rei^ne  will  look  elsewhere. 

Democratic  institutions  In  nutny  of 
the  nationi  in  Central  America  are 
fragile.  Conditiinis  in  nations  such  as 
Costa  Rica  and  Mexico  would  repre- 
sent fertile  ground  to  a  strong,  consoli- 
dated Marxist  government  like  Nicara- 
gua. 

TO  the  south.  Daniel  Ortega  would 
find  the  Uny  democratic  nation  of 
Costa  Rica.  Costa  Rica  does  not  even 
maintain  a  standing  army.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, it  does  not  surprise  me  that 
President  Arias  is  pressing  the  Sandi- 
nistas to  examine  his  peace  proposal. 
He  faces  the  largest  army  In  Central 
America. 

To  the  north.  Mr.  President,  the 
Sandinistss  would  look  toward  Mexico, 
with  Its  long  undefended  border  to  our 
south.  National  government  in  Mexico 
is  pervaded  by  corruption.  The  demo- 
cratic process  is  shot  through  with 
anruption.  Presidents  of  Mexico  leave 
office  with  millions  of  dollars,  and 
build  mansions  high  on  the  hills  over- 
looking Mexico  City,  while  millions  of 
Mexicans  face  poverty  and  imemploy- 
ment.  Our  neighbor  to  the  south  is 
saddled  with  overwhelming  foreign 
debt.  Its  devalued  currency  is  a  symp- 
t<Hn  of  the  highest  inflation  in 
memory. 

I  am  seriously  concerned,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  democracy  in  Latin  America 
faces  a  grave,  calculated  threat  from 
the  Soviet-backed  Nicaraguan  regime. 
This  threat  will  worsen  immeasurably 
if  the  Sandinistiaw  are  allowed  to 
defeat  the  Nicaraguan  resistance  and 
consolidate  their  domestic  position. 

Mr.  President.  If  we  fall  the  Contras 
by  refusing  to  shore  up  their  defenses 
against  this  Marxist  regime,  and  if  we 
fail  to  keep  up  the  pressure  against 
the  aandinlst.as,  then  free,  above- 
board  elections  will  never  take  place  in 
that  country. 

When  Ortega  controls  Nicaragua  ab- 
solutely, with  his  Soviet  Army  and  his 
Soviet  Air  Force,  he  will  rule  Central 
America.  He  is  the  lion  who  will  lie 
down  wherever  he  pleases.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. 

Today,  we  already  face  a  threat  from 
the  Soviet  client  state  of  Cuba.  If 
Daniel  Ortega  becomes  the  powerful 
leader  of  a  forcibly  imlted  Nicaragua, 
Mr.  President,  thai  I  believe  we  will 
see  Bandinista  expansionism  and  even- 
tual Soviet  involvement  in  the  domes- 
tic affairs  of  additional  democratic 
states  in  that  region. 

For  each  of  these  obvious  reasons, 
this  Congress  must  follow  through  on 
its  previous  commitment  to  the  demo- 
cratic resistance. 


We  must  continue  to  pressure  the 
Sandlnlsta  regime. 

I  believe  the  Sandinistas  take  seri- 
ously the  challenge  posed  by  the  Nica- 
raguan resistance.  I  believe  a  strong 
resistance  with  a  solid  American  com- 
mitment can  bring  the  Sandinistas  to 
the  negotiating  table.  If  the  Contra 
forces  receive  some  sustained  political 
and  financial  support  from  Congress,  I 
believe  they  have  a  chance  to  push  the 
Ortega  government  toward  negotia- 
ticms. 

For  these  reasons,  Mr.  President,  I 
urge  the  Senate  to  vote  against  this 
resolution  of  disapproval. 

EzHiBrr  1 
February  15, 1987. 
Subject:  Observations  in  Central  America. 

At  the  InviUtion  to  USCINCSO.  this  past 
week  I  revisited  Honduras  and  Panama  for 
the  first  time  since  I  left  command  there  in 
February,  1985.  It  was  a  most  useful  update 
for  me.  I  agree  with  General  Galvin  that 
the  Nicaraguan  rebels  of  the  FDN  now  have 
a  fighting  chance  to  present  to  the  Nicara- 
guan people  an  alternative  to  the  oppres- 
sions and  militarism  of  the  government  in 
Monagiia.  While  a  concerted  effort  to 
launch  a  wide-spread  guerrilla  compaign 
wittiln  Nicaragua  did  not  get  underway  until 
after  the  aid  authorized  by  Congress  began 
to  reach  them  in  late  October,  they  have  ac- 
complished much  in  a  short  while.  The 
training  their  key  tactical  leaders  have  re- 
ceived, while  abbreviated,  was  directed  at 
the  right  learning  objectives,  and  should 
stand  them  in  good  stead  in  the  months  of 
fitting  which  lie  ahead.  Fighting  there  will 
be,  for  nearly  10,000  FDN  guerrillas,  armed 
and  organized  for  an  extended  unconven- 
tional warfare  campaign,  are  now  operating 
inside  Nicaragua,  and  a  significant  number 
of  these  have  penetrated  beyond  the  strate- 
gic Rama  Road,  deep  into  the  southeast. 
Their  overall  campaign  plan  seems  sound, 
and  their  successful  infiltration  of  fresh 
units  through  and  around  the  government 
forces  massed  along  the  Honduran  border  to 
prevent  their  reentry,  is  one  dramatic  indi- 
cation of  what  they  have  learned  since  1985, 
when  last  I  tracked  their  operations 
through  the  intelligence  available  to  me  in 
USBOUTHCOM. 

It  is  much  too  early  to  form  Judgments 
concerning  their  prospects.  Over  the  next 
year,  we  will  have  to  watch  carefully  to  dis- 
cern whether  the  troops  of  the  FDN: 

&  Earn  the  support  of  the  people,  for  this 
win  be  the  most  important  measure  of  their 
suecess. 

b.  Link  their  military  operations  with  po- 
litical initiative,  minimally  through  linking 
their  actions  afield  to  media  campaigns  di- 
rected at  informing  the  Nicaraguan  people 
of  their  struggle  for  a  free  nation,  optimally 
through  the  former  plus  political  coopera- 
tioti  with  the  numerous  parties  trying  to 
bring  the  government  in  Managua  to  accept 
a  test  of  ballots  rather  than  bullets,  and  to 
settle  for  free,  supervised  elections. 

a  Pursue  a  campaign  which  avoids  en- 
gagement with  major  formations  of  the  gov- 
ernment's army,  and  extends  and  exposes 
th«  government's  military  force,  and  inhib- 
its its  control  over  land  and  people. 

Concerning  the  approval  for  the  $40  mil- 
lion remainder  of  the  $100  million  approved 
by  Congress,  I  believe  that  members  of  Con- 
gress ought  to  vote  conscious  of  the  fact 
that  some  10,000  Nicaraguans  are  now  en- 
gaged in  a  civil  war  against  the  Marxist-Len- 


inist Kovemment  there,  committed,  largely 
at  our  itiBistenoe,  to  a  life-death  struole  to 
win  f readom  for  their  countrymen.  They  are 
quite  dependent  upon  logtetics  which  only 
the  umted  States  Congress  can  assure 
them,  and  the  promised  additional  aid  is 
vital  to  their  continuing  their  struggle. 

But  far  more  is  at  slake  than  the  fate  of 
the  Nioaraguan  rebels:  the  neighbors  of 
Nicaragiia,  in  Honduras,  in  Costa  Rica,  in 
OuatemaOa,  and  in  El  Salvador,  are  watch- 
ing anxiously  to  see  whether  Congress  sup- 
ports the  democratic  resistance  as  an  add 
test  of  the  n.S.  national  will  to  support  de- 
mocracy in  Central  America.  All  the  demo- 
cratic governments  there  are  threatened,  all 
are  dependent  upon  continued  U.S.  support, 
and  all  have  good  reason  to  regard  the 
Marxist  government  in  Managua  as  inimical 
to  peaceful  resolution  of  the  region's  eco- 
nomic, social,  and  political  problems.  The 
tragedy  of  the  present  circumstance  is  that 
the  hubris  of  a  handful  of  men  handling 
VS.  policy  re  Iran  is  likely  to  undercut  Con- 
gressional support  for  a  Central  American 
policy  wdiich  overall  has  achieved  a  number 
of  striking  successes.  Five  years  ago  the  fol- 
lowing would  have  seemed  quite  unattain- 
able: 

Democracy  is  accepted  as  the  wave  of  the 
future  in  Central  America,  and  the  U.S.  is 
its  proponent  and  protector.  Where  once  we 
were  perceived  as  the  prime  support  for 
authoritarianism,  today  we  are  seen  as  the 
main  hogie  for  economic  and  social  progress, 
and  as  the  shield  of  freedom. 

The  IT.S.  now  has  a  regional  military 
strategy  with  both  offensive  and  defensive 
aspects,  a  strategy  which  makes  possible  de- 
fense in  depth  of  U.S.  vital  interests  with 
minimal  forces,  underwrites  our  concept  of 
helping  others  help  themselves,  enheartens 
the  advocates  of  democracies,  and  dismays 
and  deters  authoritarians  of  both  the  right 
and  the  left. 

El  Salvador  has  not  only  adopted  reform- 
ist democracy,  but  has,  with  substantial 
Congre«ional  support,  substantially  re- 
duced tbe  numbers  of  Insurgents,  and  reas- 
serted control  over  most  of  its  people  and 
productive  land.  Not  since  Magsaysay's  cam- 
paign in  the  Philippines  has  a  U.S.  support- 
ed government  been  similarly  successful 
against  guerrillas. 

Honduras  has  been  induced  to  extraordi- 
nary geaerosity  toward  Its  former  enemy.  El 
Salvador,  in  training  Salvadoran  troops  In 
Honduras,  and  in  policing  its  border  areas 
where  Salvadoran  insurgents  have  sought 
sanctuary.  Its  long-standing  border  dispute 
with  El  Salvador  is  now  being  adjudicated  in 
The  Hague.  Honduras,  moreover,  assumed 
grave  risk  by  harboring  the  "contras",  and 
accepted  an  unprecedented  U.S.  military 
presence  on  its  soil.  It  has  nonetheless  con- 
tinued its  land  reform  and  other  evolution 
toward  pluralistic  democracy. 

Costa  Rica's  investments  from  abroad  are 
up  two  thirds  this  year,  and  despite  recent 
publicity  over  President  Arias'  refusal  to 
allow  use  of  his  territory  for  support  of  the 
Nicaraguan  rebels,  military  cooperation 
with  the  U.S.  is  the  closest  it  has  been  since 
1948. 

Guatemala's  military  leaders  have  adopt- 
ed exceptionally  enlightened  policies  provid- 
ing for  support  by  the  armed  forces  of  the 
constitutional,  elected  government  of  Presi- 
dent Cerezo  and  for  respect  for  human 
rights. 

Central  Americans  therefore  are  likely  to 
see  conttnued  n.S.  support  for  the  "contras" 
as  an  affirmation  that  the  UJB.  will  help 
them   to  cope   internally   with  staggering 


debt«ervicing  problems,  stagnated  econo- 
mies, and  grave  threats  to  security,  as  well 
as  externally  with  the  menacing  Marxist 
militarists  in  Managua  As  far  as  the  Sandi- 
nistas are  concerned  the  best  hope  for  a  ne- 
gotiated settlement  lies  In  their  perceiving 
the  VS.  Congress  as  committed  to  Central 
America  for  the  long  haul,  including  and  es- 
pecially continued  support  for  the  UNO  and 
the  FDN  in  Nicaragua. 

Conversely,  should  Congress  abrogate  its 
commitment  to  the  Nicaraguan  rebels,  gov- 
ernments of  the  four  democracies  in  Central 
America  are  likely  to  be  shaken.  This  Is  no 
"domino  theory",  but  a  realistic  assessment 
of  the  fragility  of  those  governments: 

Duarte  in  El  Salvador,  pressed  now  not 
only  by  the  continuing  war,  but  by  a  devas- 
tating earthquake,  would  surely  have  to 
contend  with  a  relnvlgorated  Left  and  a 
reassertive  Right,  and  his  base  of  power,  al- 
ready eroded,  would  probably  disintegrate. 

With  the  U.S.  wavering,  Azcona  in  Hondu- 
ras would  find  it  more  difficult  to  restrain 
further  his  powerful  and  restive  military, 
within  which  are  venal,  nationalist,  rightist 
individuals  who  question  continuing  coop- 
eration with  the  U.S.;  men  fully  capable  of 
seeking  an  accommodation  with  Managua, 
to  insure  against  the  return  of  FDN  troops 
to  Honduran  soil,  to  seek  respite  from 
threatened  insurgency  within  Honduras, 
and  to  free  Honduran  forces  to  face  the  Sal- 
vadorans,  whom  they  regard  as  the  main 
threat. 

The  Costa  Rican  government  of  President 
Arias  would  also  be  likely  to  adopt  a  stance 
less  critical  of  Managua,  conceivably  at  the 
cost  of  military  collaboration  with  the  U.S., 
but  businessmen  and  democratic  politicians 
alike  would  loose  confidence,  and  internal 
security,  already  precarious,  would  be  im- 
paired. 

In  Guatemala,  the  military,  already  scep- 
tical of  U.S.  persistence  and  concerned  over 
their  obdurate  insurgents,  would  be  im- 
pelled to  regress. 

But  If  the  government  in  Managua  is 
likely  to  emerge  from  a  negative  Congres- 
sional vote  on  aid  for  Nicaraguan  rebels 
with  net  gain,  that  turn-down  is  quite  likely 
to  doom  efforts  to  negotiate  an  end  to  the 
civil  war.  The  civil  war  will  continue,  even 
intensify,  as  the  Sandinistas  throw  In  their 
reserves  seeking  a  final  victory.  Some  por- 
tions of  the  FT}N  force  may  try  to  reenter 
Honduras,  and,  if  so,  there  is  a  possibility 
that  the  Hondurans  will  fight  to  keep  them 
out,  or  to  disarm  them— in  which  case  Cen- 
tral Americans  would  have  to  deal  with  one 
U.S.  supported  force  fighting  another.  In 
the  short  run  there  will  be  human  costs  in 
casualties  among  the  rebels  and  the  migra- 
tion of  their  families,  and  political  costs  in 
terms  of  lost  n.S.  credibility.  And  In  the 
longer  run  the  collapse  of  the  democratic 
resistance  in  Nicargua  could  precipitate  a 
return  to  authoritarianism  in  most  of  Cen- 
tral America,  and  by  unfettering  the  Sandi- 
nistas for  new  mischief  In  the  region,  bring 
warfare  to  Honduras  and  Costa  Rica  as  well 
as  Guatemala  and  El  Salvador. 

It  is  my  considered  Judgement  that  addi- 
tional aid  for  the  Nicaraguan  democratic  re- 
sistance is  a  small  price  to  pay  for  preserv- 
ing the  gains  realized  in  recent  years  by 
those  we  support  in  Central  America,  and 
for  keeping  open  the  prospect  of  negotiated 
settlement.  I  also  believe  that  denjring  that 
aid  would  Jeoparadize  all  we  have  achieved 
in  recent  years,  a  risk  wholly  disproportion- 
ate to  the  expenditure  involved. 


[Prom  the  Chicago  Sun-Times,  Mar.  12, 

1987} 

ExHnrr  2 

Thumah  DocTun  40  Ykabs  Old  Today 

Forty  years  ago  today,  Harry  Tnmun 
made  a  speech  and  the  United  States 
became  a  superpower.  Of  course,  at  the  end 
of  World  War  n  the  United  States  wcu  a  su- 
perpower, and  with  a  nuclear  monopoly,  the 
superpower.  But  with  the  enunciation  of 
the  Truman  Doctrine  on  March  12,  1947, 
the  United  States  finally  accepted  the  role. 

Tliere  could  be  no  more  pretending  that 
the  peace  would  be  kept  by  others.  In  fact, 
the  Tnmian  Doctrine  was  precipitated  by 
two  British  notes  sent  on  Feb.  21,  1947,  to 
Secretary  of  State  George  Bfarshall.  Brit- 
ain. Europe's  perennial  balancer-of-power, 
informed  the  United  States  that  it  could 
balance  no  more.  It  would  stop  aid  to 
Greece  and  Turkey  on  April  1. 

Greece  and  Turkey  were  near  collapse, 
Greece,  fighting  a  civil  war  against  commu- 
nist guerrillas,  was  near  bankruptcy. 
Turkey,  subject  to  repeated  demands  by 
Stalin  for  bases  and  for  rights  to  the  Darda- 
nelles, would  be  the  next  domino  to  fall. 
(The  sound  of  dominoes  emanating  from 
Eastern  Europe  was  loud  in  1947.)  An  ex- 
hausted Britain  could  no  longer  carry  the 
burden.  Truman  had  five  weeks  to  act. 

Within  19  days,  he  had  remade  American 
foreign  policy.  He  asked  Congress  for  $400 
million  in  economic  and  military  aid  for 
Greece  and  Turkey,  an  astonishing  and  un- 
precedented step  for  peacetime  America. 
But  Truman  did  not  stop  there.  He  declared 
it  the  policy  of  the  United  States  "to  sup- 
port free  peoples  who  are  resisting  attempt- 
ed subjugation  by  armed  minorities  or  by 
outside  pressures."  This  universallzation  of 
America's  role  was  inunediately  called  the 
Truman  Doctrine.  With  it,  "containment" 
was  bom.  The  Monroe  Doctrine  had  pledged 
the  United  States  to  keep  foreign  powers 
out  of  the  Western  Hemisphere.  The 
Truman  Doctrine  pledged  the  United  States 
to  contain  Soviet  power  and  preserve  free- 
dom wherever  it  could  around  the  world. 

When  the  speech  ended,  said  a  witness, 
Congress'  "applause  had  a  bewildered  qual- 
ity about  it."  Initial  reviews  were  not  aU  fa- 
vorable. In  the  end.  however,  Truman  won. 
By  May  15,  the  aid  was  approved  by  both 
houses  of  Congress.  The  Truman  Doctrine 
saved  Greece  and  Turkey.  And  coupled  on 
June  5  with  the  Marshall  Plan,  it  saved  the 
rest  of  Western  Europe. 

The  Truman  Doctrine  was  the  guiding 
principle  of  UjS.  foreign  policy  for  a  genera- 
tion, until  the  consensus  for  containment 
disintegrated  with  Vietnam.  Several  stop- 
gaps were  immediately  offered  as  replace- 
ments. First  was  the  Nixon  Doctrine:  relying 
on  friendly  regimes  to  police  their  regions 
on  our  behalf.  The  great  model  was  the 
shah.  The  Nixon  Doctrine  fell  with  him. 

Then,  after  the  invasion  of  Afghanistan, 
the  Carter  Doctrine  promised  unilateral 
American  action  to  defend  Western  inter- 
ests in  the  Persian  Gulf.  This  doctrine  died 
quickly  for  lack  of  credibility.  The  Rapid 
Deployment  Force,  sword  of  the  Carter  Doc- 
trine, Is  hardly  an  instrument  for  repelling 
Iranian  mullahs,  let  alone  the  Soviet  Army. 

If  regional  powers  prove  unstable,  and 
projected  American  power  unreliable,  what 
then?  As  Joshua  Muravchlk  points  out  in 
the  winter  issue  of  Foreign  Affairs,  global 
contaiiunent— the  idea  of  resisting  the  Sovi- 
ets everywhere — collapses,  and  gives  way  to 
a  new  American  policy  vis-a-vis  the  Soviet 
Union:  selective  containment.  Some  coun- 
tries the  United  States  will  support  against 


Soviet-backed  forces.  Others  not.  In  the  late 
'70s.  for  example,  we  said  no  to  Angola  and 
yes  to  El  Salvador. 

There  is  one  problem  with  selective  ccm- 
tainment.  Alone,  It  is  a  policy  of  continual 
retreat.  If  the  Soviets  gain  a  foothold  in, 
say,  Angola,  they  keep  it.  The  Breshnev 
Doctrine,  enforced  by  Moscow,  pledges  that 
Soviet  advances  will  not  be  reversed.  Selec- 
tive containment  plus  the  Breshnev  Doc- 
trine means:  What's  theirs  is  theirs  and 
what's  ours  is  up  for  grabs.  The  fight  is 
always  on  Western  terrain. 

The  strategic  response  to  this  asymmetry 
has  come  to  be  called  the  Reagan  Doctrine. 
It  says  that  recent  Soviet  acqulsiticns  at  the 
periphery  of  empire— Angola,  Afghanistan. 
Nicaragua— are  not  permanent.  They  are 
open  to  challenge.  And  we  support  the  chal- 
lenge. The  Reagan  Doctrine  declares  overt 
(Oliver  North  take  note:  overt)  American 
support  for  anti-communist  resistance 
movements.  By  declaring  Soviet  gains  re- 
versible, the  Reagan  Doctrine  saves  selec- 
tive containment  from  being  a  policy  of 
gradual,  but  inexorable,  retreat.  It  thiu  re- 
establishes an  equilibrium — a  dynamic  equi- 
librium—in the  strategic  equation  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

American  foreign  policy  is  routinely  criti- 
cized for  Its  reactive  quality,  for  its  air  of  ad 
hoc  pragmatism.  Hence  the  demand  for  ini- 
tiative, strategy,  some  larger  vision  of  how 
to  deal  with  the  world  and  with  the  Soviet 
challenge.  Containment  and  the  Truman 
Doctrine  met  that  demand  exactly  40  years 
ago.  Selective  containment  and  the  Reagan 
Doctrine  meet  it  today. 

The  Reagan  Doctrine  may,  nonetheless, 
be  undone  by  the  Iran  affair,  by  the  zealot- 
ry of  those  who  acted  secretly  and  perhaps 
illegally  Just  months  before  Congress  had 
come  to  open  military  support  for  the  major 
anti-communist  insurgencies.  Congress,  it- 
seems,  will  have  its  revenge.  If  so,  those 
about  to  defund  the  Reagan  Doctrine  might 
Inform  us  of  their  alternative  strategy  for 
dealing  with  Soviet  advances  aroimd  the 
world.  Or  shall  we  be  content  with  a  policy 
of  gradual  retreat?  Harry  Truman  didn't 
think  so. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  learned  that  requests  are  coming 
in  for  time  which  we  had  not  Imown 
about  and  had  not  allowed  for.  The 
Senator  from  Oregon  and  I  have 
agreed  that  we  should  reduce  the  time 
allowed  now  to  12  minutes. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
chairman  is  correct.  We  are  developing 
a  long  list  of  people  who  have  request- 
ed to  be  heard,  and  I  think  what  the 
chairman  has  s\iggested  of  limiting 
them  at  this  point  in  time  to  12  min- 
utes and  then  having  a  second  round, 
if  there  is  time  left  after  we  have  com- 
pleted the  list  of  those  who  have  asked 
to  be  heard,  is  appropriate.  I  would 
certainly  be  willing  to  ask  Senators  on 
my  side  to  subscribe  to  that  policy. 

Mr.  President,  I  now  allocate  myself 
12  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  going  to  q?end 
a  lot  of  time  in  the  next  10  hours  talk- 
ing about  covert  supply  lines,  bank  ac- 
counts in  Geneva,  and  sultans  from 
places  most  of  us  cannot  even  find  on 
the  map. 

But  in  the  end  this  vote  has  lltUe  to 
do  with  Eugene  Hasenfus  or  Oliver 
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North.  Of  ooune,  we  are  offended,  as 
an  InatltutlcMi.  by  the  bad  Judgment  of 
ao  many  of  the  btiarre  administration 
poUdea  which  have  captured  headlines 
In  these  past  months.  We  wlU  give 
great  apeechea  on  the  institutional  in- 
tegrity and  tell  our  constituents  that 
laws  are  made  to  be  upheld,  but  in  the 
end  the  issue  is  Contra  aid.  Nothing 
more,  nothing  less.  We  either  believe 
in  it  or  we  do  not.  Mr.  President.  I  do 
not.  I  do  not  believe  in  Contra  aid.  I 
ke^  hearing  about  how  we  want 
peace  and  stability  in  Nicaragua.  But 
if  we  wanted  peace  and  stability,  we 
would  never  turn  out  backs  on  the 
Contadora  process  or  efforts  like  those 
of  Costa  Rica's  President  Arias.  De- 
q}ite  aU  the  rhetoric  about  support  for 
the  "peace  process",  the  truth  is  that 
our  allegiance  has  been  with  the  war 
iwocess. 

Let  me  read  to  you  from  the  section 
in  last  year's  continuing  resolution 
under  which  the  President's  certifica- 
tion comes  to  us  today.  Let  me  tell  you 
exactly  what  it  is  that  the  President  is 
certifying  to  us: 

1.  The  Central  American  countries  have 
not  concluded  a  comprehensive  and  effec- 
tive acreement  based  on  the  Contadora  doc- 
ument of  oblectiTes. 

2.  The  government  of  Nicaragua  is  not  en- 
caged in  a  aerloua  dialogue  with  representa- 
tives of  all  elements  of  the  Nicaraguan 
democratic  opposition,  accompanied  by  a 
oeaae  fire  and  an  effective  end  to  the  con- 
straints of  freedom  of  q^eech,  freedom  of  as- 
aonldy,  freedom  of  religion,  and  political  ac- 
tivity leading  to  regularly  scheduled  free 
and  fair  elecUans  and  the  establishment  of 
democratic  Institutions. 

3.  There  Is  no  reasonable  prospect  of 
achieving  such  agreement,  dialogue,  cease 
fire,  and  an  end  to  constraints  described  in 
paragraphs  1  and  2  through  further  diplo- 
matic measures,  multilateral  or  bilateral, 
without  additional  assistance  to  the  Nicara- 
guan democratic  resistance. 

That  third  point  is  really  what  is  at 
issue  here  today  and  let  me  read  it  to 
you  again. 

There  is  no  reasonable  prospect  of  achiev- 
ing such  agreement,  dialogue,  cease  fire,  and 
an  end  to  cimstraints  described  in  para- 
graphs 1  and  3  through  further  diplomatic 
measures,  multilateral  or  bilateral,  without 
additional  assistance  to  the  Nicaraguan 
democratic  resistance. 

"Reasonable  prospect,"  that  is  the 
key  phrase.  Now,  how  does  the  Presi- 
dent exactly  determine  that  phrase 
and  the  definition,  "reasonable  pros- 
pect"? 

Maybe  it  is  the  accepted  judicial 
standard  of  reasonable.  That  presents 
a  problem  because  the  potential  of  the 
Contadora  and  Arias  proposal  does 
suggest  a  reasonable  prospect  under 
that  standard.  Certainly  it  does  if  one 
envisions  a  situation  in  which  the  will 
and  energy  of  the  government  stood 
behind  the  efforts  of  those  individuals 
and  nations  who  are  struggling  to 
avert  a  regional  conflagration. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  if  we  were  really 
being  honest  about  this  policy,  that 


third  point  would  have  been  written 
differently.  Let  me  tell  you  how  it 
would  have  been  written.  It  would 
have  said,  "There  is  no  reasonable 
prospect  of  achieving  an  overthrow  of 
the  Sandinista  government  without 
additional  assistance  to  the  Nicara- 
guan democratic  resistance."  Under- 
neath all  the  polite  words  and  elabo- 
rate certifications,  that  is  what  this 
policy  is  all  about.  That  is  what  the 
administration  is  trying  to  achieve. 
And  by  voting  for  this  money,  by  sup- 
porting Contra  aid,  that  goal  becomes 
our  goal— not  agreement,  not  dialog, 
not  cease  fire,  an  overthrow  of  the 
Sandinista  government. 

Let  us  be  honest  about  it.  The  truth 
is  that  there  is  nothing  reasonable 
about  any  part  of  this  policy.  There  is 
nothing  reasonable  about  thinking  we 
can  win  the  hearts  and  minds  of  the 
Nicaraguan  people  with  land  mines 
and  bullets.  There  is  nothing  reasona- 
ble about  thinking  that  a  brutal  band 
of  former  National  Guard  officers, 
thrown  together  by  the  CIA,  can  rise 
up,  take  Managua,  and  install  a  true 
blue  democracy  in  Nicaragua.  There  is 
nothing  reasonable  about  thinking 
that  we  are  supporting  democracy  by 
engaging  in  a  war  that  imdermines  the 
integrity  of  our  own  laws. 

The  truth  is  that  we  do  not  have  the 
political  will  to  do  what  the  adminis- 
tration wants— overthrow  the  Sandi- 
nista government.  We  do  not  have  the 
moral  will  to  do  what  we  should, 
which  is  to  become  a  leader  in  the 
effort  to  bring  peace  to  Nicaragua.  So 
we  have  settled  into  this  never-never 
land  wiilch  will  accomplish  neither  of 
these  goals. 

By  accepting  this  certification,  we 
are  accepting  a  standard  for  "reasona- 
ble" that  would  not  stand  up  in  any 
court.  We  are  hiding  behind  some  nice 
sounding  words,  words  like  "peace" 
and  "stability"  and  "dialog."  We  are 
admitting  that  we  are  as  cowardly  as 
the  administration  when  we  do  not 
have  the  nerve  to  take  a  reasonable 
risk  for  peace  and  call  it  what  it  is,  and 
that  is  a  simple  policy  leading  to  the 
overthrow,  and  nothing  less,  of  the 
Sandinista  government. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  is  next 
on  my  list.  I  yield  him  12  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  is  recog- 
nized.  

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  the 
manager  of  the  bill  if  I  might  come  in 
next  in  line  for  the  opponents  of  the 
joint  resolution.  The  Senator  from 
Colorado  has  a  commitment.  Will  the 
Senator  move  him  ahead  of  me  and  let 
him  go  now,  and  I  will  wait? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  If  that  is  what  the 
Senator  wishes  to  do. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Col- 
orado, and  I  will  follow  the  next  pro- 
ponent. 


Mr.  $TENNIS.  I  jrleld  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  12  minutes. 

Mr.  HETJ^TS.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Colorado  is  recognized. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished manager,  and  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  for  his 
courtesiy. 

B^.  President.  I  appreciate  the  op- 
portunity to  address  the  Senate  on 
this  issue. 

It  Is  very  hard  for  me  to  imagine 
how.  if  we  had  deliberately  done  so,  we 
could  have  conceived  a  more  disas- 
trously misguided,  chaotic  policy  than 
that  which  the  United  States  has  pur- 
sued in  North  America  over  the  last  10 
years  or  so.  The  kind  of  policy  we  have 
is  not  surprising.  It  has  contributed  to 
the  general  atmosphere  of  political 
chaos  and  instability  that  has  imder- 
mlned  the  United  States  in  the  region 
and  throughout  the  world  and  com- 
prised the  potential  for  human  free- 
dom in  Central  America. 

Within  this  decade,  we  have  been  in 
support  of  the  Somoza  regime  and 
have  been  opposed  to  the  Somoza 
regime.  We  have  sent  aid.  comfort,  and 
moral  support  to  the  Sandinista 
regime;  and  we  have  opposed  the  San- 
dinista regime  and  have  criticized  it  at 
some  length. 

We  have  repeatedly  held  out  aid  and 
support  for  the  resistance  in  Nicara- 
gua, and  we  have  cut  off  that  aid  once 
it  has  gone  into  effect. 

It  is  hard  to  recall  any  instance  of 
U.S.  foreign  policy  in  which  there  has 
been  such  an  on  again,  off-again,  con- 
tradictory flip-flop. 

Mr.  President,  to  keep  things  in  per- 
spective, let  me  recall  for  my  col- 
leagues what  we  have  done  in  recent 
years  in  Nicaragua. 

In  1179.  the  Carter  administration 
formally  terminated  assistance  to  the 
Somozli  government. 

In  July  1979.  the  Carter  administra- 
tion oiKanized  an  emergency  airlift  of 
food  and  medical  supplies  to  the  San- 
dinistas and  later  that  year  requested 
$75  million  in  economic  support  funds 
for  the  Sandinistas. 

By  the  end  of  December  1979.  a  total 
of  $48  million  in  U.S.  aid  had  been  pro- 
vided to  the  Sandinista  regime.  But 
less  than  a  year  later,  the  Carter  ad- 
ministration determined  that  it  was 
time  to  cut  off  aid  to  the  Sandinistas. 

A  few  months  later.  President 
Reagan  came  to  the  White  House  and 
in  January  1981.  decided  it  was  time  to 
restmie  aid  as  a  good  will  gesture,  in 
the  hope  of  improving  oiu*  relation- 
ship with  the  Sandinista  regime.  But 
in  1981,  he  decided  it  was  time  to  cut 
off  aid  to  the  Sandinistas. 

In  November  1981.  we  had  cut  off 
aid  to  the  Sandinistas  and  decided  it 
was  tiipe  to  get  on  the  other  side. 


In  November  1981.  we  began  to 
covert  U.S.  assistance  to  the  Contras. 
But  in  December  1982,  Congress 
passed  a  prohibition  cutting  off  aid  to 
groups  trying  to  overthrow  the  Sandi- 
nistas or  provoke  hostilities  between 
Honduras  and  the  Contras.  Mr. 
Reagan  entered  a  finding  that  that 
was  not  the  purpose  of  the  Contras, 
who  were  interdicting  arms  from  Nica- 
ragua to  E3  Salvador. 

In  December  1983.  Congress  voted  to 
provide  covert  aid  to  the  Contras  in 
the  amount  of  $24  milUon.  but  in  Oc- 
tober 1984.  we  prohibited  further  aid 
to  the  Contras. 

In  August  1985.  we  provided  $27  mil- 
lion in  humanitarian  aid  to  the  Con- 
tras. 

In  October  1986,  we  passed  a  $100 
million  aid  package  to  the  Contras. 
and  in  March  ol  this  year,  the  House 
of  Representatives  voted  to  cut  it  off 
again. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  the  people  of 
this  country  are  absolutely  dumb- 
founded to  determine  what  is  our 
ipollcy  in  Central  America,  where  r-e 
are  going,  what  it  is  that  the  United 
States  stands  for  in  this  region  of  the 
world? 

The  Senator  from  Connecticut  says 
it  is  time  to  stand  up  and  be  counted, 
and  I  say  he  is  right.  It  is  time  for  us 
to  stand  up  and  be  counted  and  decide 
what  it  is  that  America  cares  about  in 
Central  America  and  the  world. 

The  Senator  from  Connecticut  Is 
also  correct,  in  my  Judgment,  in  saying 
that  tills  is  not  a  test  of  patriotism. 

The  issue,  in  my  opinion,  is  simple: 
What  is  it  that  America  stands  for  in 
Central  America? 

A  long  time  ago,  a  distinguished 
Journalist  wrote  that  leaders  are  the 
custodians  of  a  nation's  ideals.  So  I 
hope  my  colleagues  wiU  ask  them- 
selves, as  we  consider  this  Issue,  what 
are  the  ideals  we  are  supporting.  What 
are  the  hopes,  aspirations,  and  beliefs 
of  our  coimtry  that  we  are  going  to 
support  in  our  action  on  this  Joint  res- 
olution? 

There  are  strategic  considerations, 
and  I  do  not  have  the  time  nor  the 
desire  today  to  address  those.  There 
are  considerations  of  geopolitics  and 
diplomacy,  and  I  do  not  want  to  ad- 
dress those. 

I  want  to  address  the  underlying 
issue  of  American  idealism.  What  is  it 
that  our  hearts  tell  us?  What  is  it  that 
the  best  traditions  of  our  country  tell 
us? 

I  am  convinced  that  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dixon]  was  aliso- 
lutely  right  when  he  quoted  President 
Truman.  The  issue  is  human  freedom. 
That  is  the  issue.  Freedom  for  elec- 
tions, freedom  of  transportation,  free- 
dom of  the  press,  freedom  of  worship, 
free  enterprise,  freedom  from  terror- 
ism. 

On  January  27  of  this  year,  the  Nic- 
araguan  democratic    resistance    reaf- 


firmed its  support  for  democratic  prin- 
ciples by  issuing  a  "Charter  of  the 
Democratic  Commitment  of  the  Nica- 
raguan Resistance."  This  charter  com- 
mits the  resistance  to  political  plural- 
ism; a  republic  with  separation  of 
powers  and  a  system  of  checks  and 
balances;  freedom  of  speech,  press,  as- 
sociation, and  religion;  recognition  of 
the  rights  of  labor  full  observance  of 
human  rights,  social  Justice  and  the 
legal  equality  of  all  citizens;  respect 
for  the  rights  of  private  property;  re- 
spect for  cultiu^  and  political  rights 
of  minority  ethnic  groups;  abolition  of 
the  secret  police,  party  army,  and  re- 
pressive party  instruments;  abolition 
of  the  death  penalty;  demilitarization 
and  reduction  of  armed  forces;  aca- 
demic freedom;  priorities  of  govern- 
ment resources  for  health,  education, 
housing;  rehabilitation  of  war  damage. 

The  record  of  the  Sandinista  govern- 
ment has  been  in  stark  and  malevolent 
contrast  to  what  it  is  that  the  demo- 
cratic resistance  in  Nicaragua  pro- 
claim. 

As  Marxist-Leninists,  the  Sandinis- 
tas [FSLN]  are  committed  to  consoli- 
dating one-party  rule. 

After  coming  to  power  with  broad 
popular  support  for  a  program  which 
included  political  pluralism,  free  elec- 
tions, a  mixed  economy,  and  a  nona- 
ligned  foreign  policy,  the  FSLN  liegan 
breaking  these  promises  for  their  own 
political  ends. 

In  April  1980,  the  Sandinistas  in- 
creased FSLN  representation  in  the 
CouncU  of  State  in  order  to  gain  con- 
trol, causing  the  two  non-Sandinista 
members  to  leave  the  Junta. 

The  Sandinistas  instituted  censor- 
ship, arbitrary  confiscation  of  proper- 
ty, arbitrary  detentions,  the  outlawing 
of  strikes,  and  created  special  tribu- 
nals to  try  political  cases  outside  the 
established  legal  system. 

The  Sandinistas  refused  to  allow 
conditions  for  free  elections  in  1984. 

Bayardo  Arce's  "secret  speech"  in 
1984  explained  the  Sandinistas'  view 
of  elections  as  a  facade,  to  be  used  for 
the  purpose  of  imity  among  Marxist- 
Leninist  groups.  He  further  stated: 

Democracy  as  they  call  it,  bourgeois  de- 
mocracy, has  an  element  we  can  manage 
and  even  derive  advantages  from. 

On  October  15,  1985,  when  the  San- 
dinistas again  suspended  civil  liberties, 
the  church,  political  parties,  labor 
unions,  and  the  press  were  faced  with 
increased  censorship  and  persecution. 
Opposition  figures  were  interrogated, 
harassed,  and  threatened.  This  intimi- 
dation included  Nicaraguan  employees 
of  the  U.S.  Embassy. 

In  Jtme  1986,  the  Sandinista  Gov- 
ernment closed  the  Catholic  radio  sta- 
tion, shut  down  the  church  newspaper, 
and  ended  the  longstanding  policy  of 
not  drafting  seminarians.  Priests  were 
arrested  and  interrogated  and  Cardi- 
nal Bravo  was  accused  of  being  a  trai- 
tor. 


The  regime  broke  off  reconciliation 
talks  with  the  Misklto  Indians. 

Confiscation  of  private  property  has 
increased. 

In  June  and  July  of  1986,  the  Sandi- 
nistas intensified  their  crackdown:  Ia 
Prensa  was  closed;  Bishop  Vega  was 
expelled,  and  Monsignor  Carballo 
denied  reentry  into  Nicaragua;  and  op- 
position political  party  members  were 
arrested  and  interrogated. 

On  January  9  of  this  year.  Just  3 
hours  after  a  new  constitution  went 
into  effect,  a  state  of  emergency  was 
again  declared. 

Mr.  President,  these  are  the  issues 
we  ought  to  keep  in  mind  as  we  vote 
on  this  question.  I  would  recall  the 
words  of  Herman  Melville,  a  great 
American  author,  who  pointed  out  the 
solemn  nature  of  the  responsibility 
our  Nation  bears  in  such  matters. 
Herman  Melville  wrote  thai  Ameri- 
cans are  a  chosen  people.  Just  as  the 
ancient  Jews  were  chosen  to  bear  the 
Ark  of  the  Covenant,  so  God  has 
chosen  Americans  to  be  the  bearers  of 
the  ark  of  human  freedom  in  the  20th 
century.  There  is  no  other  country 
which  can  do  so.  If  we  go  down,  there 
is  no  other  nation  strong  enough,  with 
strong  enough  ideals,  to  protect 
human  freedom  in  Central  America. 

In  my  judgment,  a  vote  for  this  Joint 
resolution  is  a  vote  to  compromise 
human  freedom  in  Central  America.  A 
vote  against  it  enhances  the  prospect- 
not  the  certainty.  Just  the  prospect— 
of  free  institutions,  free  elections,  free 
press,  and  freedom  of  worship  in  Cen- 
tral America. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  vote  against 
this  Joint  resolution,  not  by  a  narrow 
margin,  but.  indeed,  I  hope  by  a  deci- 
sive margin. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
jield  12  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
the  State  of  Washington. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Washington  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Oregon. 

Mr.  President,  when  we  vote  on  this 
Joint  resolution,  it  will  be  my  first  sp- 
portunity  to  vote  against  the  expe  .di- 
ture  of  United  States  taxpayer  dollars 
to  finance  war  in  Nicaragua.  I  will  vote 
in  favor  of  this  Joint  resolution  today 
to  express  my  disapproval  on  behalf  of 
the  people  of  Washington  State  for 
continued  military  aid  to  the  Contras. 
I  will  do  so  because  the  facts  dictate 
that  I  do  so — and  also  because  the  sen- 
timent of  the  people  dictates  that  I  do 
so. 

I  have  Just  finished  a  hard-fought 
campaign.  One  of  the  strong  messages 
I  received  throughout  that  raimpaign 
from  voters  in  Washington  State  was 
that  they  wanted  a  Senator  who  would 
come  to  the  Senate  and  vote  against 
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Utatted  States  rapport  for  war  In  Nica- 
ragua. The  event!  iliice  November  re- 
■aidtiic  dtveralon  of  Iran  arms  sale 
funds  and  the  revelations  recardins 
the  prtvatlBitlaD  of  United  States  f  or- 
elgn  ptdley  have  reinforced  this  mes- 


Let  us  look  at  the  facts— the  situa- 
tion in  Nlcarasua  and  what  the  $40 
mCllon  payment  would  support. 

I.  THB  imXtAKT  ORBATIOH 

The  Contras  cannot  win  a  military 
victory  in  Nicaragua.  Bven  those  who 
tevor  the  Contras  have  indicated  both 
today  in  debate  and  elsewhere  that 
the  marching  into  **«"*ip'»  by  the 
Contras  is  not  to  be  expected.  Respect- 
ed UJEL  military  experts  have  also 
stated  this.  Therefore,  the  very 
pronlse  which  underlies  the  appro- 
prlatlan  of  these  military  funds  for 
some  type  of  military  victory  Is  faulty. 

H.  THE  MIOOTUTIIIO  POSTTIOII 

If  we  rely  on  the  Contras  to  do  our 
negotiating,  we  cannot  win  a  political 
vktory  in  Nicaragua  either.  The  Con- 
tras are  in  disarray.  The  United  Nlca- 
raguan  Opposition  [UNO]  which  con- 
stitutes the  political  leadership  of  the 
Contras  is  crumbling.  Two  of  their 
leaders  have  resigned.  Aldolfo  Calero, 
head  of  the  FDN.  which  controls  the 
military  arm  of  the  Contras.  has  re- 
signed from  the  UNO  directorate. 
Artuzo  Cms,  the  Contra  leader  who 
has  been  committed  to  the  idea  of  a 
democratic  Nicaragiia  has  also  re- 
signed. 

m.  suffoai  OP  thk  popuiatiom 

The  Contras  do  not  have  the  sup- 
port of  the  Nicaraguan  people.  Their 
vlident  acts  against  the  civilian  popu- 
lation have  undermined  their  credibil- 
ity with  the  people.  Americas  Watch 
has  found  a  consistent  and  escalating 
pattern  of  Cmtra  violence  against  ci- 
vilians since  1981.  They  have  conclud- 
ed that  the  Contras  have  taken  no 
st^w  to  investigate  and  punish  the 
Queers.  A  recent  story  in  the  March  7 
Washington  Poet  tells  of  how  the  Con- 
tras needlessly  burned  a  health  clinic 
in  a  small  rural  village.  This  is  on  top 
of  sevm  other  rural  health  clinics  that 
the  Ccmtras  destroyed  last  year. 

IT.  TBK  USE  or  THK  t«0  lOLUOH 

Providing  another  $40  million  to  the 
Contras  will  («dy  exacerbate  the  need- 
less killing  and  confusion  within  Nica- 
ragua today.  The  only  acceptable  al- 
ternative is  pursuit  of  diplomatic  ef- 
forts aimed  at  putting  in  place  a  per- 
manent peace. 

I  can  only  conclude  from  this  that 
continued  military  aid  to  the  Contras 
is  a  dead  end  policy  bankrupt  of  hope 
for  the  people  of  Central  America  and 
contrary  to  the  long-term  interests  of 
the  United  States  in  the  region. 

The  reason  we  are  having  this 
delate  today  over  release  of  this  last 
$40  mUlton  is  because  last  year  the 
Congress  was  so  ccmcemed  when  it  ap- 
propriated the  $100  million  for  the 


Contras.  it  Included  a  provision  in  law 
whidh  required  that  the  President  cer- 
tify several  things  to  the  Congress 
before  this  money  could  be  released. 

One  of  the  required  certifications  is 
that  there  is  no  reasonable  prosi>ect  of 
achieving  a  peace  agreement,  dialog, 
cease-fire,  and  end  to  constraints  on 
freedom  of  speech,  assembly,  religion, 
and  political  activity  in  Nicaragua 
through  further  diplomatic  measures, 
multilateral  or  bilateral,  without  addi- 
tional assistance  to  the  Nicaraguan 
Democratic  Resistance. 

The  President  has  now  made  his  cer- 
tification. He  has  asked  us  to  accept 
his  opinion  and  permit  the  release  of 
the  final  $40  million  of  military  assist- 
ance. For  Congress  to  do  so,  however, 
would  be  to  ignore  the  fundamental 
reality  that  there  is  a  reasonable  pros- 
pect of  achieving  an  agreement  to  end 
the  Nicaraguan  conflict. 

THE  ARIAS  WITIATIVK 

In  January,  President  Arias  of  Costa 
Rica  launched  a  regional  peace  initia- 
tive. Since  then,  it  has  gained  the  sup- 
port of  Honduras,  Guatemala.  E3  Sal- 
vador, and  recently  gained  a  strong 
showing  of  support  in  the  United 
States  Senate.  It  contains  10  points, 
which  include  a  national  reconciliation 
and  cease-fire  in  Nicaragua.  It  is  aimed 
at  the  democratization  of  Nicaragiia. 
The  Sandinistas  have  now  indicated 
their  willingness  to  participate  in  dis- 
cusdons  of  this  peace  initiative. 

The  prospect  that  the  Arias  initia- 
tive might  succeed  should  not  be  Ig- 
nored by  the  United  States.  We  wUl 
ignore  it  at  our  own  peril.  To  release 
mone  military  assistance  to  the  Con- 
tras in  light  of  this  encouraging  devel- 
opment is  like  pouring  gasoline  on  a 
burning  fire  instead  of  starting  to 
bring  it  under  control.  The  gasoline 
will  cause  the  fire  to  begin  raging 
again. 

President  Reagan  is  entitled  to  his 
opinion.  But  as  we  have  all  learned 
from  the  distiirbing  events  of  the  last 
few  months,  opinions  which  are  not 
based  on  fact  and  good  judgment  will 
erode  our  standing  at  home  and  in  the 
world. 

And  so  we  ask:  Where  has  this  aid 
been  spent?  A  General  Accounting 
Office  audit  of  the  $27  million  in  hu- 
manitarisLn  assistance  appropriated  to 
the  Contras  concluded  that  while  the 
State  Department  malnteias  that  in- 
telligence reports  show  that  the  goods 
and  services  purchased  under  this  pro- 
gratn  have  reached  the  intended  bene- 
ficiaries, the  Department  did  not  pro- 
vide us  evidence  to  support  this  asser- 
tion. As  far  as  we  could  determine, 
most  transactions  could  not  be  fully 
tracked  or  verified. 

In  addition,  millions  of  dollars  of  tJd 
reportedly  diverted  from  the  Iranian 
anas  sale  to  the  Contras  has  yet  to  be 
tracked.  The  millions  from  the  Sultan 
of  Brunei,  the  Saudi  Royal  family,  and 
the   private   contributions   raised   by 


Colonel  North  have  yet  to  be  tracked. 
Given  this,  we  would  be  penny  wise 
and  pound  foolish  to  channel  more 
money  in  this  direction  without  Icnow- 
ing  how  this  is  being  used. 

CORCLnSIOR 

In  simimary,  the  events  since  the 
passage  of  this  law  make  the  argu- 
ments in  favor  of  affirmative  Senate 
action  on  this  resolution  of  disapprov- 
al persuasive. 

First.  The  Contras  are  not  winning 
in  Nicaragua. 

Second.  Increasingly,  the  Nicara- 
guan people  do  not  support  their  tac- 
tics. 

Third.  There  is  hope  for  a  diplomat- 
ic settlement  of  this  conflict  with  the 
Costa  Rican  initiative  recently 
launched  by  President  Arias. 

Fourth.  Without  the  facts  regarding 
the  expenditure  of  U.S.  Contra  fimds 
which  have  been  sent  before,  why 
should  we  agree  to  release  more  now? 

In  the  final  analysis,  the  conflict  in 
Central  America  must  be  resolved  by 
the  nations  of  Central  America.  Nei- 
ther the  United  States,  nor  the  Soviet 
Union  for  that  matter,  can  impose  a 
solution  on  these  nations.  We  do  have 
important  security  concerns  in  the 
region  which  must  be  addressed  in  any 
peace  settlement.  And  we  have  a  fun- 
damental goal  of  promoting  democra- 
cy in  the  region.  But  these  are  objec- 
tives which  must  be  secured  at  the  ne- 
gotiating table  and  cannot  be  won  on  a 
battlefWd. 

If  we  learned  anything  at  all  from 
our  experience  in  Vietnam,  it  is  the 
utter  futility  of  trying  to  substitute 
our  con^ms  for  those  of  the  indige- 
nous people  by  military  might.  Con- 
tinuing to  fund  a  military  approach  in 
Nicaragua  is  a  mistake  which  carries 
with  it  the  highest  consequences  for 
our  future  leadership  in  Central  Amer- 
ica and  the  whole  Western  Hemi- 
sphere. 

I  urge  adoption  of  the  joint  resolu- 
tion. 

I  yield  the  balance  of  my  time  back 
to  the  manager  of  the  bilL  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  TTpT.MS  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  the  Senator  12 
minutes,  Mr.  President.  If  we  have  any 
time  at  the  last,  we  can  take  it  up. 

Mr.  TTyTT.M.«5t  That  woiild  be  fine. 

I  thank  my  good  friend.  I  under- 
stand I  have   12  minutes  beginning 
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now.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 
The  Senator  from  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  ynr.MS  Bfr.  President,  this 
issue  is  so  simple  in  my  Judgment  that 
it  defies  comprehension  to  hear  so 
much  debate  about  it.  If  the  fllclcering 
light  of  freedom  goes  out  in  this  hemi- 
sphere in  our  front  yard  in  Central 
America,  it  will  have  been  blown  out 
not  in  Nicaragua  but  in  Washington. 


DC,  and  specifically  in  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States. 

The  President  of  the  United  States 
has  made  clear  that  he  does  not  want 
history  to  record  tliat  he  was  responsi- 
ble for  the  sellout  of  freedom  in  this 
hemisphere.  This  Senator  Joins  the 
President  in  that.  That  is  the  issue.  If 
we  fall  to  stand  up  to  freedom  now, 
freedom  will  lose. 

I  hear  all  of  the  conversations  about 
disarray  among  the  freedom  fighters.  I 
do  not  like  the  word  Contra  and  I  do 
not  use  it.  But  look  at  the  situation 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  freedom 
fighters.  Suppose  you  were  fighting 
for  freedom  in  your  land,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, and  the  friend  that  you  had 
counted  on  for  sustenance,  support, 
and  help.  Jerked  the  rug  out  from 
imder  you.  How  would  you  feel  about 
it?  Of  course,  there  is  bound  to  be 
some  confusion.  But  I  will  teU  you  re- 
gardless of  what  this  Congress  does, 
the  freedom  fighters  in  Nicaragua,  in 
Angola,  and  in  Afghanistan  will  con- 
tinue to  fight.  They  may  lose,  but  they 
wUl  continue  to  fight,  and  the  shame 
will  be  upon  us  for  having  faUed  to 
support  freedom. 

I  hear  about  negotiated  settlements 
with  the  Communists  in  Nicaragua.  I 
want  one  Senator  to  specify  one  time 
in  history  when  freedom  has  been 
served  by  negotiating  with  the  Com- 
munists. Did  it  happen  in  Poland?  Did 
it  happen  in  Vietnam,  Cambodia,  or 
Laos?  Go  down  the  list.  When  you  ne- 
gotiate with  the  Communists  you  lose. 

Mr.  President,  a  couple  of  years  ago 
Fidel  Castro,  at  a  moment  of  typical 
boastfulness,  declared  that  soon  he 
would  be  "eating  breakfast  in  Mana- 
gua, eating  lunch  in  San  Salvador  and 
eating  dinner  in  Guatemala." 

WeU,  they  are  asking  Fidel  Castro  in 
Managua  how  he  likes  his  eggs  be- 
cause the  Communists  are  in  control 
there. 

(Ms.  MIKULSKI  assumed  the 
chair.) 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  reflect  upon  the  day 
in  this  U.S.  Senate  when  the  majority 
of  Senators  voted  to  send  by  the  first 
vote  $75  million  to  the  Communist 
Sandinistas.  I  voted  against  it.  I  spoke 
against  it.  I  fought  it  as  hard  as  I 
could. 

I  was  amazed  at  the  naivete  of  the 
U.S.  Senate  on  that  occasion.  We  actu- 
ally stood  here  and  voted  as  a  body, 
with  this  Senator  and  others  dissent- 
ing, to  help  those  Marxists-Leninists 
who  had  come  to  Washington  and 
conned  Members  of  the  U.S.  Senate. 
They  said.  "We  are  going  to  have  free 
elections:  we  are  going  to  have  this;  we 
are  going  to  have  that."  And  it  never 
happened.  It  never  hi4>pens.  Madam 
President,  when  the  Commimists 
promise  something,  whether  it  be  in 
Managua,  or  Warsaw,  or  Vietnam,  or 
anywhere  else. 

So  we  are  talking  about  the  siirvival 
of  freedom.  Nq  wonder  Fidel  Castro  is 


boasting,  because  he  knows  he  is  win- 
ning. And  he  knows  who  is  his  greatest 
accomplice,  and  it  is  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States. 

Castro's  comrade  in  Nicaragua.  Inte- 
rior Minister  Tomas  Borge.  in  July 
1981,  said,  and  let  me  quote  him-  "This 
revolution  goes  beyond  our  borders. 
Our  revolution  was  always  interna- 
tionalist from  the  moment  Sandino 
fought." 

That  is  right.  Today,  thanks  to  the 
Nicaragiian  freedom  fighters,  Castro  is 
not  dining  in  El  Salvador  or  Guata- 
mala,  and  to  this  moment,  the  Sandi- 
nistas have  not  been  able  to  extend 
their  revolution  outside  of  Nicaragua. 
But  we  are  opening  the  door  now 
simply  by  hesitating  to  support  the 
freedom  fighters. 

So  the  question  before  us  I  think  is 
simple.  Will  the  Congress  assist  the 
Nicaraguan  freedom  fighters  or  will 
the  United  States  Congress  allow  a 
Soviet  takeover  of  Central  America? 

Madam  President,  in  recent  months  I 
heard  a  lot  of  statements  from  a  lot  of 
Senators  about  not  wanting  a  Soviet 
base  in  this  hemisphere  and  about  not 
sympathizing  with  the  Sandinista 
regime.  It  is  piu%  rhetoric  because  by 
voting  to  cut  off  $40  million  to  the 
freedom  fighters,  that  is  exactly  what 
will  happen.  An  already-existing 
Soviet  base  will  be  entrenched.  If  that 
Is  not  sympathizing  with  the  Sandi- 
nista regime,  I  am  unable  to  identify 
what  is. 

It  is  no  longer  a  question  of  whether 
or  not  there  will  be  a  Soviet  base  in 
Central  America.  Nicaragua  is  already 
a  Soviet  base.  I  hope  Senators  will 
wake  up  and  smeU  the  coffee.  The 
Communist  Sandinistas  turned  Nicara- 
gua into  a  totalitarian  repressive 
police  state  from  the  moment  they 
took  charge.  If  you  think  that  is  not 
so,  ask  them  what  happened  to  those 
free  elections  that  they  promised 
years  ago  when  they  conned  the  U.S. 
Senate  into  sending  them  $75  million. 

Let  me  illustrate  my  point. 

The  Nicaraguan  Marxists,  the  Sandi- 
nistas, now  have  an  active  duty  army 
of  75.000  people  and  another  60,000  in 
the  reserves  and  in  the  militia.  Back  in 
the  Somoza  days,  the  army  never  to- 
taled more  than  14,000  men. 

Neighboring  Honduras  has  some- 
thing like  22,000  men  in  its  army. 
Costa  Rica  has  no  army  at  all.  So  you 
see,  Madam  President.  Nicaragua  has 
more  military  personnel  and  equip- 
ment than  all  other  Central  American 
countries  combined.  They  have  150 
tanks,  and  more  than  200  other  ar- 
mored vehicles. 

No  wonder  they  are  wltming.  No 
wonder.  Because  nobody  ever  sajrs  a 
mumbling  word  about  the  support 
that  is  pouring  into  Nicaragua  from 
the  Soviet  Union.  All  we  hear  are  the 
platitudes  about  peace  and  negotia- 
tions. 


So  while  the  Congress  continues  to 
debate  a  few  mlUion  dollars  in  assist- 
ance to  the  freedom  fighters  month 
after  month,  and  it  goes  on  like  a 
brook,  the  Soviet  bloc  countries  have 
poured  in  more  than  2  billion  dollars' 
worth  of  military  aid  alone  to  the  San- 
dinista regime.  Since  1980  Cuban  ocm- 
struction  crews  have  helped  the  Com- 
munists in  Nicaragua  build  more  than 
40  new  military  bases.  The  new  mili- 
tary airfield  at  Punta  Huete.  buQt  by 
Cuban  workers  and  soldiers,  is  already 
operational  and  is  capable  of  accom- 
modating any  aircraft  in  the  Soviet  in- 
ventory. Anything  that  the  Soviets 
have  to  fly  can  be  accommodated  on 
this  airstrip. 

Moscow  has  already  delivered  MI-24 
helicopters  to  the  Sandinistas.  But 
that  is  never  mentioned. 

We  talk  about  peace.  The  Soviets  are 
talking  about  takeover,  and  th<;y  are 
smirldng  and  laughing  as  we  &v.  nd 
here  and  talk  about  negotiating. 

If  we  have  not  learned  about  negoti- 
ating with  the  Communists  by  now,  I 
wonder  if  we  ever  will. 

In  1986  alone,  the  Soviet  bloc  deliv- 
ered more  than  $600  million  in  mili- 
tary assistance  to  their  comrades,  the 
Sandinistas,  in  Nicaragua.  They  sent 
them  T-55  medium  battle  tanks  and 
PT-76  light  amphibious  tanlES,  HIND 
helicopter  gunshlps  and  HIP  helicop- 
ters, antiaircraft  guns,  patrol  boats, 
and  on  and  on  and  on.  You  never  hear 
a  word  about  that. 

If  this  does  not  constitute  a  Soviet 
military  base  in  our  front  yard  in  Cen- 
tral America,  specifically  in  Nicaragua, 
then  what  does? 

Not  only  are  the  Soviets  aiding  the 
Communists  in  Nicaragua,  they  have 
also  instructed  their  alUes,  the 
Cubans,  to  do  likewise.  There  are  now 
more  than  6.500  Cul}ans  in  Nicaragua 
and  most  of  them  are  military  and  in- 
telligence advisers.  Cuban  pilots,  Fidel 
Castro's  boys,  you  Imow,  fly  helicop- 
ters in  support  of  Sandinista  military 
operations.  Sandinista  pilots  are  in 
Cuba  receiving  military  training.  Sev- 
eral hundred  Cuban  police  from  the 
DGI  work  in  all  levels  of  the  Ministry 
of  the  Interior.  Worst  of  all.  Cubans 
are  serving  as  prison  guards  and  tor- 
turers in  the  Sandinista  gulag,  M^arfam 
President. 

Fidel  Castro  is  now  the  largest  single 
economic  assistance  donor  to  the 
Marxist-Leninists  in  ^i»n^g"f  In  1985 
he  rewarded  his  friends,  the  Sandinis- 
tas, with  almost  $100  milUon  in  eco- 
nomic aid.  And  that  is  Cuba.  It  does 
not  count  the  Soviet  Union  and  other 
Soviet  bloc  countries. 

Yet  we  hesitate,  we  debate,  we  argue 
about  a  piddling  little  bit  of  help  to 
the  freedom  fighters  who  had  the  te- 
merity to  coimt  on  us  in  the  defense  of 
freedom. 

The  Sandinistas  teU  us  that  Cuban 
teachers  are  now  able  to  indoctrinate. 
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poUtlttlly.  more  thin  3,000  Nicara- 
guan  jaaam  ptas^  each  year  in  their 
tftyxJ^  I  can  ipend  the  rest  of  this 
debate  amplifying  an  the  assistance 
given  tlie  Oommunlsts  in  Nicaragua  by 
the  OommnnlBta  world  over,  but  I 
think  I  have  given  some  evidence  that 
Nicaragua  Is  already  a  Soviet  base. 

Ifgiiy  of  mf  colleagues  (vpoeed  to 
■kWny  fteedom  fighters  anywhere  in 
the  world  would  have  us  ignore  the 
bold  facts  about  life  under  a  repressive 
Cominunlit  re^me.  exponents  of  aid 
to  ficcdom  fighters  would  rather  tie 
up  the  debate  with  groimdless  accusa- 
tions about  aUi«ed  atrocities  commit- 
ted by  the  NIcanguan  resistance.  But 
is  there  really.  M****"  President,  any 
doubt  remaining  that  the  terrorists 
are  Communists  who  have  turned 
Nicaragua  into  a  police  state? 

I  read  poll  after  poll.  ]£adam  Presi- 
dent, s^hig  that  the  majority  of 
American  people  do  not  favor  aid  to 
the  Contra*.  I  do  not  Imow  whether 
the  poUs  are  accurate  or  not.  I  gener- 
ally doubt  the  accuracy  of  polls.  But 
whatever.  I  would  say  to  the  American 
people  who  have  any  doubts  about 
mtmnAinq  up  for  freedom  whether  it  be 
in  Central  America  or  in  Africa  or  in 
Asia,  you  better  think  again,  before  it 

is  too  late.  

The  FRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
yttnn  of  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina has  expired. 
ICr.  wa!T.M«  I  thank  the  Chair. 
Mr.  HAITDSLD.  BCadam  President.  I 
yield  the  floor  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Madam  President,  I 
believe  that  President  Reagan's  policy 
in  Nicaragua  has  been  immoral,  illegal, 
and  Inconsistent  with  fimdamental 
AiwAHr^n  valucs:  Innoccnt  civilians- 
women  and  children,  nurses,  teachers, 
and  doctors— have  been  butchered  and 
brutalised:  the  World  Court  has  de- 
clared UJS.  policy  of  aid  to  the  Contras 
to  be  in  violation  of  international  law; 
and.  contrary  to  our  own  best  tradl- 
tlMis  and  values,  the  United  States  has 
aggressively  sou^t  to  overthrow  the 
government  of  another  sovereign 
nation.  Standing  alone,  those  reasons 
are  sufficient  cause  to  call  a  halt  to 
the  Contra  program. 

But  more  than  that,  the  President's 
policy  has  been  self-defeating  and 
counterproductive.  Rather  than  reduc- 
ing Soviet  and  Cuban  influence  inside 
Nicaragua,  the  President's  policy  has 
made  Nicaragua  ever  more  dependent 
and  ever  more  reliant  uiKm  their  Com- 
munist alUea.  Rather  than  reducing 
the  danger  of  Sandlnlsta  expansion- 
ism, the  President's  policy  has  created 
an  army  Inside  Nicaragua  second  to 
none  in  the  rc«l(Hi.  much  more  of  a 
threat  to  Its  neighbors  than  ever 
before.  And.  rather  than  improving 
the  intivects  of  freedom  and  democra- 
cy Inside  Nicaragua,  the  President's 
policy  has  given  the  Sandinistas  a  pre- 
text to  <»wpn«»  a  state  of  emergency 


that  suppresses  free  speech,  curtails 
free  press  and  free  association,  and 
persecutes  the  Catholic  Church. 
Standing  alone,  the  results  of  the 
Preddent's  policy  are  sufficient  to  call 
a  halt  to  the  Contra  program. 

But  even  more,  the  President's 
policy — on  its  own  terms — has  been  a 
bundle  of  miscalculations  and  mis- 
takes. By  any  measure,  the  policy  has 
been  seriously  mishandled  and  mis- 
managed. Even  the  most  ardent  sup- 
porters of  the  Contras'  war  must  now 
concede  that  the  administration  has 
made  a  mess  of  it.  As  one  example  of 
the  many  mistakes  the  administration 
has  made  in  implementing  its  own 
policy,  I  call  your  attention  to  an  arti- 
cle that  appeued  in  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  detailing  the  gross  misman- 
agement of  the  Indians'  opposition  to 
Sandlnlsta  rule  in  the  Atlantic  coast 
region  of  Nicaragua.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  this  article  by  Frederick 
Kempe  and  Clifford  Krauss  be  includ- 
ed at  this  point  in  the  Rkcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RxooRO,  as  follows: 

X3S.  POUCT  ON  IlfDIAIfS  IS  NiCAKAGUA 

Damages  Ahti-Sahsihista  Effort 

CIA  STRSSSCS  COimiOI.,  UiriTT  AT  EZFENSS  OF 

wnrmNG  support  of  local  populace 

nfFEDiifG  weapons  deltvert 

(By  Frederick  Kempe  and  Clifford  Krauss) 

Managua,  Nicaragua.— Only  three  years 
a«o.  more  than  100,000  MisUto,  Sumo  and 
Rama  Indians  on  Nicaragiia's  Caribbean 
coast  were  rebelling  against  the  govem- 
meiA,  offering  the  U.S.  its  most  promising 
antl*Sandinlsta  front. 

Today,  whole  units  of  Indian  warriors  are 
giviag  up  the  fight.  Indian  leaders  blame 
the  U.S.  for  undermining  their  struggle. 
They  charge  that  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agedcy  supported  only  those  lenders  that  it 
could  control  and  forced  them  to  unite  with 
the  U.S.-backed  Contra  rebels,  who  are  hos- 
tile toward  the  Indians'  traditional  aspira- 
tions. Many  Indian  fighters  have  defected 
and  are  being  armed  and  paid  by  the  Sandi- 
nistas to  fight  the  Contras:  others  sit  de- 
spondently in  Honduran  and  Costa  Rlcan 
refugee  camps. 

"It  would  have  been  a  totally  different  sit- 
uation now  If  the  United  St8,tes  had  been 
wiser,"  says  Capt.  Ricardo  Wheelock,  the 
chief  of  Sandlnlsta  army  intelligence.  "The 
n.S,  mistake  was  militarily  pursuing  a  Mis- 
Uto policy  without  understanding  Misklto 
politics." 

A  BIGGER  THREAT 

lYie  Sandinistas  once  considered  the  Indi- 
ans a  threat,  but  now,  "the  police  In  New 
York  have  bigger  confrontations  than  we 
have  with  the  MisUto  Indians."  Capt. 
Wheelock  says. 

Washington's  handling  of  the  Caribbean 
coast  Indian  war  is  one  of  the  big  failures  of 
the  n.S.  policy  of  backing  the  Contras.  CIA 
and  other  government  operatives— including 
some  who  are  involved  tn  the  Iran-Contra 
anas  transfer  scandal— stressed  Contra 
unity  and  overall  CIA  control  at  the  cost  of 
winning  political  backing  within  the  coun- 
try behind  popular  leaders.  The  CIA  also 
dicki't  fully  recognize  that  the  Indians  were 
straggling  for  autonomy  for  their  region- 


something  that  both  the  Sandinistas  and 
many  Contra  leaders  oppose. 

"Even  though  they  are  fighting  each 
other,  the  Contras  and  Sandinistas  agree  on 
the  suppression  of  Indian  rights,"  says  Ber- 
nard Neitschmann  of  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia at  Berkeley,  a  leading  U.S.  expert  on 
the  Nlcaraguan  Indians  and  an  adviser  to 
one  Indian  political  faction.  "Indians  are 
not  about  to  fight  for  goals  that  are  against 
Indian  interests." 

The  breakdown  of  the  Indian  war  effort  Is 
a  serious  blow  to  the  antl-Sandlnlsta  cause. 
The  Indiaos  were  the  first  to  take  up  arms 
ag^dnst  the  Marxist  regime  in  Managua  in 
1981,  and  their  home  base  in  the  isolated 
pine  savaimas  on  the  east  coast  would  be 
the  easiest  spot  for  anti-Sandlnista  forces  to 
hold  territory  and  form  a  provisional  gov- 
ernment. 

STRATEGICAIXT  IMPORTANT 

The  region  is  also  strategically  important. 
Nicaragua's  most  important  supplies  of 
lumber,  minerals  and  fish  are  there.  The 
vital  supply  line  with  Cuba  crosses  the 
region  as  well.  Defending  such  resources 
against  a  serious  military  challenge  would 
disperse  the  Sandlnlsta  army,  but  that 
hasn't  be«n  necessary. 

Inhabitants  of  the  Caribbean  coast,  which 
was  settled  by  the  British  In  the  1600s  and 
was  unified  with  the  rest  of  Nicaragua  less 
than  a  century  ago,  have  long  felt  animosity 
toward  those  they  call  "the  Spaniards"  of 
the  Pacific  coast.  The  Indian  area's  English 
past  has  left  its  people  with  a  religion,  tradi- 
tions, features  and  names  distinct  from 
other  Nlearaguans.  For  example,  the  two 
most  popular  Indian  leaders  are  named 
Brooklyn  Rivera  and  Steadman  Pagoth. 
The  Indians  took  virtually  no  part  in  the 
Sandlnistai  insurrection  that  overthrew  the 
dictatorskip  of  Anastasio  Somoza,  and  they 
were  among  the  most  resistant  to  the  revo- 
lution's Qhanges.  Relations  turned  particu- 
larly bitter  when  Sandlnlsta  troops  forced 
thousancfe  of  T"d<«»"''  to  migrate  from  the 
strategic  Coco  River  in  1982. 

MOST  POPULAR 

Yet  senior  UJS.  officials  say  that  the  CIA 
early  on  drummed  out  the  most  popular 
Indian  leader,  Mr.  Rivera,  because  of  his 
wllllngneBS  at  one  time  to  negotiate  with 
Managua  and  his  refusal  to  give  up  his 
codes  aad  communciations  network  and 
work  only  through  CIA-created  channels.  A 
senior  aAnlnistratlon  official  says  that  even 
after  Coagress  provided  for  Mr.  Rivera's  or- 
ganization, Mlsurasata,  to  get  (5  million  in 
U.S.  assistance  last  year,  the  CIA  Impeded 
the  delivery  of  weapons  to  him.  (CIA  offi- 
cials declined  to  be  interviewed  for  this  arti- 
cle.) 

"The  Indians  want  to  fight— but  freely, 
not  under  the  leadership  of  any  other  orga- 
nization," says  Mr.  Rivera,  who  is  waiting  In 
Costa  Rica  for  a  promised  U.S.  policy 
change  that  will  bring  him  back  into  the 
active  struggle.  "The  CIA  cowboys  want  us 
to  be  their  little  Indians." 

One  of  the  officials  responsible  for  U.S. 
policy  toward  the  Indians  concedes  that  "we 
have  made  mistakes,"  but  he  says  that  "now 
we  are  flolng  to  be  smarter  than  we've  been 
in  the  past."  He  says  that  the  administra- 
tion plaaa  to  support  any  Indian  group  that 
is  wilUng  to  fight  Instead  of  just  the  faction 
that  the  CIA  helped  create  In  1985. 

But  the  change  may  be  too  late.  The  San- 
dinistas have  done  much  to  Improve  their 
treatment  of  the  Indians.  They  have  helped 
to  rebuQd  villages  they  earlier  destroyed, 
and  they  have  begun  social  programs.  These 


measures — along  with  military  intimidation 
like  the  recent  aerial  bombing  of  several 
stlll-reslstant  areas— have  convinced  many 
Indians  that  peace  with  the  Sandinistas  is  a 
better  alternative  than  fighting  for  bad 
leaders  who  are  leading  poorly  disciplined 
and  badly  supplied  men. 

Indians  charge  that  one  of  the  CIA's 
major  blunders  was  to  set  up  an  Indian 
group,  called  Kisan.  that  excluded  Messrs. 
Rivera  and  Fagoth,  the  Indian  leaders  with 
the  largest  following-  The  CIA  hoped  to 
marry  Klsan  with  the  major  Contra  group, 
the  Nlcaraguan  Democratic  Front,  but  the 
relationship  has  been  marred  by  fights  over 
arms  and  money.  In  addition,  without 
strong  leaders  Klsan  hasn't  been  able  to 
build  a  ijopular  following.  As  a  result,  the 
Indian  opposition  force  has  withered. 

Setting  up  Kisan  "was  a  direct  maneuver 
of  the  CIA  to  create  an  obedient  MisUto 
group,"  says  Jimmy  Emery  Hodgson,  an 
Indian  political  chief  and  former  Rivera  ally 
who  tn  January  surrendered  to  the  Sandi- 
nistas. 

Marc  Rangel,  a  native  of  Nicaragua's 
Indian  region  and  the  publisher  of  a  news- 
letter on  the  MisUtos,  says  the  CIA's  opera- 
tives "didn't  know  what  they  were  doing,  so 
they  botched  it."  He  explains  that  "Indians 
liave  always  been  a  cohesive  people  who 
tended  to  trust  their  leaders.  This  Is  the 
first  time  they  have  had  a  divided  message 
from  above,"  he  says,  and  he  mainly  blames 
the  CIA. 

VIETNAM  VETERANS 

Administration  officials  say  that  the  CIA 
fielded  more  than  200  agents  and  contract 
workers  to  support  the  anti-Sandlnista  war. 
Many  of  them  had  military  experience  In 
Vietnam  but  lacked  political  sawy. 

"These  CIA  men  who  failed  in  Vietnam, 
what  can  they  do  for  us?"  Mr.  Fagoth  com- 
plains. "They  wouldn't  leave  us  in  peace  to 
fight.  The  Sandinistas  have  consolidated 
their  power  thanks  to  the  CIA.  It's  been  a 
disaster.  The  CIA  smelled  of  defeat:  they 
were  men  of  Vietnam." 

Mr.  Fagoth  himself,  however,  accounted 
for  some  of  the  agency's  problems.  Early  ar- 
chitects of  the  Contra  policy  latched  on  to 
him  because  of  his  daring,  charisma  and 
willingness  to  ally  himself  with  the  former 
Somoza  National  Guardsmen  who  took  up 
arms  against  the  Sandinistas  in  1981.  Be- 
tween 1982  and  1984,  most  U.S.  aid  to  the 
Indians  was  channeled  through  him. 

But  according  to  Indian  leader  Roger  Her- 
mann, a  former  Fagoth  ally,  the  U.S.  made 
"a  great  mistake"  forming  such  an  exclusive 
alliance.  No  other  Indian  leader,  for  exam- 
ple, had  access  to  the  CIA  station  In  Hondu- 
ras. "Ttiis  caused  much  friction."  Mr.  Her- 
mann remembers,  "because  there  were 
people,  especially  the  young,  who  didn't 
want  so  much  concentration  of  power  in  the 
hands  of  one  man." 

Mr.  Fagoth's  ruthless  consolidation  of 
power  also  created  problems  and  cost  him 
political  support  in  Washington.  In  1984,  for 
instance,  he  shocked  two  U.S.  Senate  staff 
members  on  a  fact-finding  trip  to  the  Carib- 
bean coast  by  showing  them  a  "death  Ust" 
of  12  Indian  leaders  who  were  opposing  him. 
He  claimed  to  have  finished  off  five  of  them 
already,  Mr.  Fagoth  confirms  this  story. 

RUMORS  ABOUT  FAGOTH 

"Despite  the  rumors  that  I  am  a  psycho- 
path, a  killer  and  a  Udnapper,  I'm  the 
leader  the  people  follow,"  Mr.  Fagoth,  33 
years  old,  said  during  a  recent  interview  in 
Miami. 

Mr.  Fagoth  says  he  consented  to  work 
with  the  CIA  in  1982  because  his  Indian 


fighters  needed  arms,  supplies  and  instruc- 
tors. "When  [the  CIA]  said,  'Accept  our  con- 
trol,' I  said,  'No,  I  am  the  boss.'  They  said 
my  soldiers  would  die  of  hunger  in  that 
case." 

His  problems  didn't  stop  then,  he  con- 
tends. In  March  1982  the  CIA  asked  him  to 
sign  a  receipt  saying  that  he  was  receiving 
1.800  modem  Belgian  PAL  assault  rifles.  In- 
stead, he  says,  he  received  30-year-oId  M-1 
carbines.  He  also  complained  that  the  CIK 
wanted  his  men  to  fight  a  conventional  war 
from  bases  in  Honduras  rather  than  the 
guerrilla  war  he  wanted  to  fight  Inside  Nica- 
ragua. 

But  he  says  that  he  kept  working  with  the 
agency  because  "they  need  me  like  I  need 
them." 

Mr.  Rivera,  the  other  major  Indian  leader, 
took  a  different  course.  He  wants  Indian  in- 
dependence, and  he  will  team  up  with  who- 
ever appears  to  advance  that  goal.  This  has 
made  him  an  unreliable  ally  for  both  sides. 
He  supported  the  Sandlnlsta  revolution  but 
switched  to  the  resistance  after  concluding 
that  the  new  regime  wouldn't  support 
Indian  autonomy.  Then  he  worked  with  the 
U.S.  but  refused  to  agree  to  the  CIA  terms 
Mr.  Fagoth  accepted. 

In  1984  he  began  negotiations  with  the 
Sandlnlsta  government  for  regional  Indian 
autonomy.  After  about  six  months,  the  ne- 
gotiations broke  down.  The  Sandinistas  said 
that  Mr.  Rivera  was  demanding  too  much 
independence  for  a  region  that  covers 
nearly  half  of  Nicaragua  and  that  he 
wanted  too  much  of  a  leadership  role  for 
himself. 

A.  THREE-DAT  MEETING 

Mr.  Rivera  then  decided  to  rejoin  the  re- 
sistance. In  May  1985,  Fagoth  and  Rivera 
forces  met  for  three  days  in  Miami  and 
forged  an  alliance  called  Asia,  which  means 
"together"  in  the  MisUto  lainguage.  They 
planned  a  general  assembly  in  Honduras. 

But  Asia  was  short-lived.  Robert  Owen,  an 
aide  to  Lt.  Col.  Oliver  North,  the  National 
Security  Council  staff  member  who  was 
fired  for  his  role  in  the  Iran  arms-Contra  fi- 
nancing scandal,  was  in  Miami  to  keep  tabs 
on  the  meeting.  According  to  Alejo  TeofUo, 
a  former  Fagoth  ally,  Mr.  Owen  told  Fagoth 
followers  that  they  would  lose  V&.  support 
if  they  brought  Mr.  Rivera  into  the  fold, 
Mr  P^oth  says  that  Mr.  Owen  told  him 
that  he  considered  Mr.  Rivera  "dangerous," 
and  a  CIA  agent  luiown  as  "Jorge"  later  told 
Mr.  Fagoth  that  Mr.  Rivera  would  be  kept 
out  of  Honduras. 

Mr.  Fagoth  sajrs  that  Jorge  then  gave  him 
the  equivalent  of  $20,000  for  his  campaign 
to  gain  leadership  of  Klsan,  the  new  Indian 
organization  that  the  CIA  was  preparing  to 
set  up  at  an  assembly  in  Rus  Rus,  Hondu- 
ras, in  September  1985.  A  CIA  operative  in 
Costa  Rica  named  Max  Morgan  dispersed 
travel  expenses  to  at  least  three  anti-Rivera 
Indian  leaders,  while  10  leaders  loyal  to  Mr. 
Rivera  were  denied  funds,  according  to  Mr. 
Hodgson. 

But  Mr.  Fagoth's  efforts  to  consolidate 
power  apparently  went  too  far  for  the 
agency.  He  was  arrested  by  the  Honduran 
army  shortly  before  the  meeting  for  Udnap- 
ping  12  of  his  opponents.  He  denies  the 
charges  and  claims  that  he  was  taken  at  the 
instruction  of  the  CIA.  Whatever  the  case 
the  assembly  to  create  Klsan  was  left  with- 
out its  two  most  popular  leaders. 

Some  officials  in  the  State  Department, 
which  has  taken  control  cf  Contra  policy, 
charge  that  the  CIA  discredited  Mr.  Rivera 
In  order  to  protect  its  own  chain  of  com- 
mand. 


Mr.  Rivera  has  some  support  tn  Congreai 
as  a  nationalist,  and  the  State  Department 
says  tha*  It  wants  to  work  with  h<m  But 
Mr.  Rivem  is  skepUcal.  "There  is  stUl  a 
chance  to  reverse  things,  but  not  if  the 
agency  keeps  pushing  the  same  policy."  he 
says.  "We  have  been  spending  more  of  our 
time  defending  ourselves  against  the  agen- 
cy's actions  than  fighting  against  the  Sandl- 
nlstas.  I  am  so  sad  because  it  Is  our  people 
who  suffer." 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  liCadam  President, 
the  policy  is  wrong  morally,  it  is  wrong 
politically,  it  is  wrong  militarily.  And 
the  time  has  come  to  end  it  once  and 
for  all.  I  urge  the  Senate  to  vote  "No" 
on  more  aid  to  the  Contras  and  to  vote 
"Yes"  in  support  of  the  resolution  of 
disapproval. 

Last  October,  the  99th  Congress  ap- 
proved $100  million  in  aid  to  the  Con- 
tras. And  now,  the  100th  Congress 
must  decide  whether  it  will  carry  this 
futile  policy  forward  and  give  its  ap- 
proval for  the  final  installment  of  $40 
million.  Last  year,  the  Senate  support- 
ed aid  to  the  Contras  by  a  vote  of  53  to 
47.  Much  has  happened  since  that 
vote.  A  simple  review  of  the  develop- 
ments of  the  last  4  months  should  now 
persuade  the  Senate  to  support  this 
resolution  of  disapprovaL 

First,  the  political  leadership  of  the 
Contras  has  totally  disintegrated.  The 
effort  to  create  a  legitimate,  democrat- 
ic, broad-based,  civilian  leadership  for 
the  Contra  forces  has  colli^jsed.  The 
dream  of  reform  is  dead. 

Second,  the  most  recent  reports 
from  human  rights  groups  and  U£. 
journalists  confirm  that  the  Contra 
forces  continue  to  commit  atrocities 
against  the  civilian  population  of  Nica- 
ragua, despite  the  culmlnlstration's 
best  efforts  to  civilize  the  Contras' 
conduct. 

Third,  the  leaders  of  the  four  de- 
m(x:racies  in  Central  America  met  in 
San  Jose,  Costa  Rica,  and  developed 
the  Arias  plan,  which  holds  out  new 
hope  for  a  revived  Contadora  process 
and  for  a  negotiated  solution  to  the 
conflicts  in  Central  America. 

Fourth,  U.S.  military  experts  have 
testified  that  the  Sandinistas  "do  not 
regard  the  Contras  as  a  serious 
threat,"  that  the  Sandinistas  have 
"got  the  situation  under  control,"  that 
"the  money  spent  last  year  is  not 
going  to  do  it,"  and  that  the  money 
Congress  will  be  asked  to  spend  this 
year  "is  not  going  to  do  it."  Congress 
and  the  American  people  have  been 
given  fair  warning:  the  objectives  of 
this  policy  cannot  be  achieved  without 
the  use  of  American  troops. 

Fifth,  the  administration  has  been 
unable  to  account  for  millions  of  U.S. 
taxpayers'  dollars  as  well  as  other 
funds  diverted  to  the  Contras  from 
private  citizens  and  third  coimtries. 

Sixth,  n.S.  officials  in  charge  of  the 
Contra  program  in  the  White  House 
face  criminal  prosecution  for  system- 
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atle  dreamventkin  of  the  law  prohibit- 
ing aid  to  the  Oontns. 

SefeDlh.  and  there  is  no  disputing 
the  tuX  that  President  Reagan's 
poUey  of  support  for  the  Ccmtras  was 
oferwhehninaly  repudiated  by  the 
American  people  in  the  elections  last 
November.  Tlie  President  went  to  the 
people  and  adMd  them  to  send  back 
pro-Contra  Ocngressmen  and  Sena- 
ton.  The  people  said.  "No."  According 
to  the  most  recent  opinion  polls,  the 
American  people  continue  to  oppose 
aid  to  the  Oontras  by  an  overwhelming 
majority. 

Tbmmt  developments  should  cause 
Ooncreas  finally  to  conclude  that  the 
President's  poUey  has  fafled.  that  it 
cannot  and  should  not  be  revived,  that 
the  American  pec^le  do  not  support  it, 
and  that  It  Is  time  to  call  a  halt. 

Over  the  past  4  months,  the  funda- 
mental fhiw  in  President  Reagan's 
policy  has  emerged  with  startling  clar- 
ity. In  1981.  within  a  few  weeks  after 
taking  oftloe.  the  Presidrait  directed 
the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  to 
provide  covert  and  clandestine  support 
for  a  group  of  Nicaraguans  who 
sought  to  overthrow  the  newly  in- 
stalled Sandinista  government  in  Ma- 
nagua. Because  this  group  was  led  by 
fomer  members  of  Somoea's  National 
Guard,  and  because  this  group  was  so 
dasely  associated  with  the  hated 
Somoaa  regtane.  the  group  was  widely 
penieived  to  be  undonocratic.  This  did 
not  deter  the  Reagan  administration, 
howevo*.  So  long  as  the  Contras  op- 
posed the  Sandinistas.  n.S.  policymak- 
ers were  willing  to  support  the  Con- 
tras. This  was  a  catastrophic  miscalcu- 
lation that  has  led  to  f aUure  after  f aU- 
ure.  Because  of  their  association  with 
the  Somoaa  dictatorship,  the  Contras 
have  been  \mable  to  develop  wide- 
spread pcvHilar  support  inside  Nicara- 
gua. Today,  their  efforts  to  replace  the 
^fn«"«-*«-  in  the  hearts  and  minds  of 
the  Nicaraguan  people  have  absolutely 
no  chance  of  success. 

Many  elements  of  Nicaraguan  socie- 
ty are  opposed  to  the  Sandtntstas  and 
desire  nothing  more  than  to  see  them 
reidaoed  by  more  democratic  forces. 
But  the  only  viable  alternative  that 
has  been  presented  to  them  has  been 
the  Contras— led  by  Somodstas  and  fi- 
nanced by  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency.  Although  the  Sandinistas' 
popularity  has  declined  dramatically 
over  the  past  5  years,  the  mere  exist- 
ence of  the  Contras  has  made  it  diffi- 
cult If  not  imimsstble  for  other  ele- 
ments of  the  democratic  opposition  to 
develop  a  credible  and  effective  base 
of  political  suqwort  Inside  Nicaragua. 
Not  only  is  the  administration's  policy 
futile,  it  is  «<»"««g<"g  the  ability  of 
other  elements  of  the  democratic  op- 
position to  martial  public  support 
Inside  Nicaragua. 

Aware  of  this  problem,  the  adminls- 
tration  has  made  strenuous  efforts  to 
rehabilitate  the  Contras.  The  adminls- 


traition  has  sweated  •**d  strained  to 
put  together  a  political  leadership 
that  can  command  the  respect  of 
democratic  forces  inside  Nicaragua. 
But,  after  3  years  of  efforts  to  manipu- 
late Nicaraguan  politicians  to  make 
the  Contras  respectable,  this  effort 
has  failed.  Just  last  week,  we  learned 
that  Arturo  Cruz  resigned  his  position 
as  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  United 
Niearaguan  Opposition.  Why  did  Cruz 
resign?  Because  he  discovered  that  he 
could  not  remove  the  Somocistas  from 
the  leadership  of  the  Contras  and  that 
he  could  not  establish  genuine  demo- 
cratic civilian  control  over  the  Contra 
military  forces. 

There  has  also  been  a  continuing 
and  terrible  history  of  human  rights 
abuses  by  the  Contras.  Rather  than 
winning  the  hearts  and  minds  of  the 
Niearaguan  people  with  a  strong  and 
popular  political  program,  the  Contras 
have  systematically  alienated  the  Nic- 
araguan people  with  their  brutal  and 
indiscriminate  tactics.  The  human 
rights  record  of  the  Contras  has  been 
abysmal.  The  Senate  has  expressed  its 
concern  about  the  Contras'  human 
rights  record  many  times  in  the  past, 
not  only  because  of  the  importance  of 
human  rights  to  the  values  and  ideals 
of  the  American  people,  but  also  be- 
caase  repeated  hiunan  rights  abuses 
by  the  Contras  have  further  narrowed 
their  political  base  within  Nicaragua. 

Just  as  the  administration  tried  to 
cover  for  the  political  failures  of  the 
Contras,  it  has  also  worked  to  gloss 
over  the  Contras'  human  rights 
record.  But,  like  the  administration's 
effort  to  remake  the  political  image  of 
the  Contras,  the  most  recent  reports 
reveal  that  efforts  to  change  the  con- 
duct of  the  Contra  military  has  failed. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
most  recent  report  from  Americas 
Watch  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Last  week,  Robin 
Lloyd  of  NBC  News  reported  that  the 
amti-Sandinista  independent  farmers 
and  ranchers  of  the  North  have 
turned  on  the  Contras  because  of  the 
Contras'  repeated  and  continuous  at- 
tacks on  civilian  targets.  That  same 
message  was  repeated  on  the  front 
page  of  the  New  York  Times  last  week 
wbere  Steven  Kinzer,  no  friend  of  the 
Sandinistas,  provided  graphic  descrip- 
tions of  a  series  of  human  rights  viola- 
tions by  the  Contra  forces.  As  Kinzer 
reports: 

In  this  part  of  Nicaragua,  the  Sandinista 
Oevemment  is  widely  unpopular.  Contra 
forces  arrivins  here  from  bases  In  Honduras 
h(n>ed  to  build  a  military  and  political  base, 
according  to  diplomats.  Tet  in  many 
towns  .  .  .  residents  have  vivid  stories  to  tell 
of  atrocities  they  say  have  been  committed 
by  Contra  forces  in  recent  monttis. 


B:inz«r  wait  on  to  describe  incidents 
in  which  a  iK-month-old  infant  was 
bayoneted  to  death  and  in  which  two 
elderly  women  were  shot  dead  after 
being  forced  to  lie  on  the  dirt  fioor  of 
their  h0me.  According  to  Kinzer— 

Also  killed  in  the  raid  were  two  men  cut 
down  as  they  ran  toward  their  homes  and  a 
precnant  woman  who.  vUlagera  said,  was 
shot  in  ttie  stomach. 

Based  on  his  trip  through  the 
region.  Kinzer  concluded: 

Contra  units  operatins  here  have  not  sig- 
nificantly changed  their  tactics  despite 
strong  pressure  on  them  to  do  so. 

The  point  here  Is  basic:  The  adminis- 
tration picked  a  bad  bunch  of  people 
to  carry  the  banner  of  freedom  and  de- 
mocracy inside  Nicaragiia.  They  do 
not  represent  what  America  stands  for 
and  they  are  unable  to  attract  the  sup- 
port of  the  Nicaraguan  people.  Despite 
the  best  efforts  of  the  t.dmlnlstratlon, 
this  sow's  ear  cannot  be  transformed 
into  a  Silk  purse.  The  Contras  remain 
imreformed;  they  cannot  be  trans- 
formed; they  will  never  be  reformed: 
and  it  makes  no  sense  to  give  them 
one  more  doUar  of  assistance. 

Finally,  for  the  past  4  months,  the 
American  people  have  seen  how  stead- 
fast pursuit  of  an  unpopular  and 
secret  war  can  undermine  our  most 
cherished  democratic  institutions. 
There  are  those  who  say  that  the  rev- 
elations of  the  Iran-Contra  scandal 
should  not  be  used  in  the  Contra 
debate,  that  the  policy  should  be 
Judged  on  its  merits,  not  on  this  pe- 
ripheral scandal.  But  the  administra- 
tion's decision  systematically  to  cir- 
cumvent the  law  by  raising  private 
funds  to  finance  the  Contras  and  to 
petition  third  coimtries  to  provide  as- 
sistance to  the  Contras  ssrmbollzes  the 
danger  to  the  United  States  of  con- 
tinuing this  policy.  No  foreign  policy 
can  succeed  without  the  support  of 
the  American  people,  and  no  policy 
that  it  inconsistent  with  America's 
best  vailues  and  Ideals  will  ever  receive 
that  support.  The  American  people 
have  never  liked  President  R(»gan's 
policy.  Congress  has  never  liked  this 
policy.  Even  those  who  support  the 
Contras  and  speak  for  the  Contras  and 
work  for  the  Contras  are  embarrassed 
by  the  way  in  which  this  policy  has 
been  carried  out. 

To  e|id  this  policy  today  would  be  a 
mercy  killing,  a  mercy  killing  that  will 
save  hundreds  if  not  thousands  of 
lives.  Let  us  move  on— from  acrimoni- 
ous det>ates  about  war,  bloodshed,  and 
destruction  to  the  more  fruitful  path 
of  negotiations,  peace,  and  reconcilia- 
tion. Now  is  the  time  to  rebuild.  Now  is 
the  time,  and  this  is  the  vote.  I  urge 
adoption  of  the  resolution. 


Exhibit  1 


[From  Human  Rights  in  Nicaragua  1986] 

(An  Americas  Watch  Report,  February 

1B87) 

n.  VlOUTIOMS  OP  THE  LAWS  OP  WaK 

Contras 

During  19M,  a  major  himian  rights  prob- 
lem in  Nicaragua  was  widespread  and  con- 
tinuing violation  of  the  laws  of  war  regard- 
ing treatment  of  civilians  by  the  contra 
forces.  The  leadership  of  the  contra  organi- 
zations has  taken  no  meaningful  steps  to  in- 
vestigate and  punish  these  abuses,  which 
range  from  indiacrtminate  and  often  fatal 
attacks  on  dvHians.  to  selective  murder, 
mistreatment,  and  kidni^Ving.  A  significant 
number  of  kidnap  victims  are  children. 

A  pattern  of  contra  violence  against  civil- 
ians has  been  evident  since  1981,  as  docu- 
mented in  earlier  reports  by  Americas 
Watch  and  in  the  reports  of  other  organiza- 
tions including  the  Washington  Office  on 
Latin  America,  Amnesty  International  and 
Witness  for  Peace.  In  1985,  the  leadership 
of  the  Union  NicaragOense  de  Oposicidn 
(UNO,  the  umbrella  organization  which 
serves  as  the  conduit  for  UJS.  government 
funding  to  the  contra  forces)  established  a 
human  rights  office  with  the  stated  purpose 
of  investigating  reports  of  contra  abuses. 
But  the  escalating  brutality  of  contra  prac- 
tices—combined with  the  human  rights  of- 
fice's failure  to  carry  out  adeqtiate  investi- 
gations—leads Americas  Watch  to  conclude 
that  disregard  for  the  rights  of  civilians  has 
become  a  de  facto  policy  of  the  contra 
forces. 

Contra  violence  against  civilians  has 
indeed  been  so  systematic  as  to  alter  public 
feeling  toward  the  rebel  forces  in  some 
areas  formerly  sympathetic  to  them.  Ameri- 
cas Watch  investigators  who  traveled  to  the 
Rio  Coco  in  November  1986  discovered  that 
the  area's  Mlsklto  Indians  now  fear  and  dis- 
trust the  Mlsklto  contra  force  KISAN  due 
to  its  practices  of  forced  recruitment  (kid- 
napping) and  other  forms  of  coercion.  Many 
Miskitos  on  the  Rio  Coco  now  consider 
KISAN,  not  the  Nicaraguan  government,  to 
be  the  greater  threat  to  their  safety  and 
livelihoods.  A  Newsweek  magazine  aocoimt 
of  Atlantic  Coast  conditions  is  consistent 
with  these  findings. 

The  following  cases  are  representative  of 
contra  practices  during  the  period  under 
review. 

A.  ATTACKS  AGAUfST  HOH-COItBATAKTS 

Information  gathered  by  Americas  Watch 
Indicates  that  the  contras  continue  to  vio- 
late the  applicable  laws  of  war,  both  during 
military  operations  where  they  have  indis- 
criminately attacked  civilians,  and  in  target- 
ed attacks  against  those  civilians  prestmied 
to  be  supporters  of  the  Sandinista  govern- 
ment or  activists  in  Sandinista  organiza- 
tions. 

1.  Selective  kiUino* 

Contra  forces  engage  in  selective  assassi- 
nation of  dviUans  whom  they  regard  as 
linked  to  the  Niearaguan  government.  Their 
definition  of  these  links  is  very  broad,  as  the 
three  following  cases  demonstrate.  The  first 
case  deacripti<»  is  drawn  from  testimony 
gathered  by  Americas  Watch.  The  second  is 
drawn  from  informaticm  provided  by  Dr. 
Oustavo  ParaJOn.  executive  director  of  Pro- 
vadenic  (the  health  care  program  of  the 
Baptist  Convention  of  Nicaragua)  and  Presi- 
dent of  the  Evangelical  Ccxnmittee  for  Aid 
and  Development  (CEPAD),  who  told  Amer- 
icas Watch  that  there  have  been  a  number 
of  contra  attacks  aa  health  care  workers 


and  medical  clinics.  That  Incident  is  also  de- 
scribed in  a  Washington  Post  article.  The 
details  of  the  third  incident  were  provided 
by  staff  members  of  Witness  for  Peace,  who 
were  able  to  interview  witnesses  to  the 
attack. 

San  Jose  de  U  Mula.  Matagalpa:  On  the 
night  of  July  31,  1986.  Ntetor  Antonio  Cas- 
telblanco.  director  of  the  Baptistoperated 
clinic:  Daniel  Castelblanco,  a  clinic  board- 
member  Pilemdn  Castelblanco,  a  CEPAD 
agricultural  worker  and  JesOs  Barrera,  a 
Roman  Catholic  social  worker,  were  taken 
from  their  homes  by  a  group  of  armed  and 
uniformed  men.  According  to  witnesses,  the 
aimed  men  left  with  the  victims  at  around 
3:00  am,  shouting,  "Long  live  the  NaUonal 
Guard".  The  bodies  of  the  four  men  were 
found  the  following  day  by  a  search  party. 
They  had  been  stabbed:  two  were  mutilated. 

Their  possessions  were  stolen,  one  house 
was  burned,  the  Provadenic  health  clinic 
was  ransacked  and  its  medicines  stolen.  The 
families  of  the  victims  plus  some  50  other 
residents  fled  the  community,  fearful  that 
the  attackera  would  return. 

El  Juste,  cniontales:  On  September  22, 
1986,  four  dvUlans  (two  of  them  volunteer 
police  officers  and  one  a  teacher)  were 
killed  by  a  contra  force  in  El  Juste,  seven 
miles  northeast  of  Julgalpa.  CHiontalas. 
Efrain  Martinez  Requener,  Bemarda  Mut!- 
nez  Requener,  Nelly  LOpez  Martinez,  and 
Absal6n  P6rez  Mwtines  were  killed  in  an 
ambush  as  they  were  heading  toward  Jul- 
galpa. Nelly  L6pez,  a  teacher  and  in  the  sev- 
enth month  of  pregnancy,  was  raped  and 
then  shot  In  the  stomach.  Her  nine  year-old 
daughter  witnc<«;.ed  the  attack.  Efrain  Mar- 
tinez Requener,  chief  of  the  Volunteer 
Police  and  member  of  a  cooperative,  was  de- 
capitated with  a  bayonet. 

In  the  El  Juste  case,  we  do  not  know  the 
type  of  vehicle  In  which  the  victims  were 
traveling,  or  whether  anyone  in  the  vehicle 
was  armed.  The  presence  of  a  child  and  an 
obviously  pregnant  woman,  however,  placed 
the  attackers  under  obligation  to  ensiire,  as 
far  as  possible,  the  safety  of  these  civilians. 
That  Nelly  L6pez  was  raped  before  she  was 
killed  makes  clear  that  the  contras  did  not 
shoot  at  the  vehicle  from  a  distance  but  exe- 
cuted Its  passengers,  or  some  of  them.  In 
cold  blood.  Moreover,  the  rape  Itself,  like 
the  bayoneting  of  Efrain  Raquener,  was  gra- 
tuitous brutality. 

Witness  for  Peace  provided  the  following 
Information.  (A  local  priest's  account  of  this 
incident  also  appeared  in  El  Nuevo  Diarlo, 
the  pro-government  newspaper,  on  Decem- 
ber 10,  1986): 

MueUe  de  los  Bueyes,  Zelaya:  On  Decem- 
ber 2,  1986  at  8:00  pjn.  the  contras  kid- 
napped Zacarias  Oaiza,  a  Delegate  of  the 
World,  from  his  home  in  Las  Pavas.  Two 
days  later  his  body  was  found,  two  and  a 
half  miles  south  of  Muelle  de  los  Bueves. 
His  throat  tiad  been  slit. 

2.  InducriminaU  attackt 

During  the  period  imder  review  for  his 
report— February  to  December  1986— contra 
forces  frequently  laimched  indiscriminate 
attacks  against  civilians,  including  roadside 
ambushes,  the  mining  of  roads,  and  attacks 
on  cooperatives.  There  were  also  attacks 
against  military  targets  in  the  course  of 
which  the  contras  made  no  attempt  to  mini- 
mize harm  to  civilians. 

The  contra  leadership  malntatnii  that  ci- 
vilian deaths  resulting  from  ambushes  are 
the  responsibility  of  the  Nicaraguan  govern- 
ment for  allowing  dvilians  to  travel  in  con- 
flicted zones.  Where  there  is  dispute  over 
the  presence  of  armed  personnel  aboard  d- 


vllian  vehides  or  dvilians  traveling  in  mili- 
tary vehides,  the  oontras  have  claimed  that 
dvilians  are  legitimate  targets. 

That  position  is  not  legally  sustainable, 
however.  The  presence  of  aimed  personnel 
in  a  vehide  does  not  necessarily  make  dvil- 
Ian  passengers  legitimate  targets  for  attack. 
In  cases  where  dvilians  are  intermlnided 
with  military,  the  attackers  are  obligated  to 
take  preeartlone  to  mtntinta*  baim  to  civil- 
ians, insofar  as  possible.  In  this  regard,  the 
stated  policy  of  the  contra  leadership,  as 
well  as  the  practice  of  its  troops  in  the  field, 
is  in  violation  of  this  imxMrtant  obligation. 

The  following  inddent,  an  »w«>n"*'  which 
resulted  in  seven  dvilian  deaths,  was  investi- 
gated separately  by  Americas  Watch.  Wit- 
ness for  Peace  and  a  Miami  Herald  reporter. 
It  may  fall  into  the  category  of  selective 
killings,  since  one  victim  was  a  well  known 
Sandinista  activist,  but  our  information  on 
that  point  is  not  condusive.  What  is  dear  is 
that  the  ambush  involved  indiscriminate 
tactics  against  dvilians. 

Early  in  the  morning  of  November  7,  1986. 
Alfonso  Ntinez,  a  leader  of  the  pro-Sandi- 
nista  small  farmers'  association,  UNAO,  and 
six  other  civilian  passengers  In  a  military- 
style  Jeep  were  ambushed  as  they  drove 
from  Comalapa  to  Julgalpa.  A  contra  force 
of  about  80  combatants  reportedly  attacked 
from  both  sides  of  the  road.  NOnes,  the  only 
passenger  who  was  armed,  threw  himself 
out  of  the  Jeep  and  was  killed  running  slong 
the  road.  The  unarmed  dvilians  remaining 
in  the  Jeep  were  riddled  with  gunfire,  which 
also  Ignited  the  Jeep's  gasoline  tank  so  that 
they  were  burned.  Of  these  six.  four  died  at 
the  time  of  the  attack,  and  two  died  later 
from  their  wounds. 

An  Americas  Watch  representative  inter- 
viewed witnesses  to,  and  victims  of,  the  fol- 
lowing contra  attach,  which  illustrates  in- 
discriminate tactics: 

El  Nispero,  Zelaya  Sur  On  November  9, 
1986,  at  2:00  ajn.,  about  forty  contras  at- 
tacked the  militia  command  post  in  a  village 
about  IS  minutes'  drive  north  of  Nueva 
Guinea.  Two  militiamen  were  killed,  but  so 
were  three  women— two  of  them  elderly— 
and  two  infants.  Two  women  and  an  infant 
were  kidnapped. 

Some  of  the  dvUian  casualties  occurred 
during  the  attack  on  the  oommand  post:  in  a 
house  attached  to  the  post,  lived  a  family  of 
which  the  mother  was  shot  and  later  died,  a 
one-year-old  boy  was  shot  and  killed,  and  a 
three-year-old  girl  was  wounded.  The  one 
year-old  boy's  throat  was  slit.  Several 
houses  not  attached  to  the  oommand  post 
were  attacked  with  automatic  gunfire.  "Hie 
other  civilian  casualties  resulted  from 
contra  fire  on  two  houses  situated  at  some 
distance  from  the  command  post:  two  elder- 
ly women  were  killed,  along  with  a  one-year- 
old,  all  relatives  of  a  miiiMaman  were  also 
killed.  The  contras  remained  in  the  town  for 
several  hours,  and  then  took  away  with 
them  two  other  women  and  a  four-month- 
old  boy  from  the  house  where  the  elderly 
woman  died. 

The  Miami  Herald  artide  on  El  Nispero. 
which  we  quoted  above  with  regard  to  EIP8 
conduct  In  this  case,  describes  the  contias' 
tactics  as  follows. 

When  contra  rebels  withdrew,  trium- 
phant, after  briefly  conquering  this  cross- 
roads village,  they  left  behind  two  dead  sol- 
diers and  five  other  vanquished  enemies: 
two  elderly  sisters,  a  young  mother,  a  pair 
of  Infants,  one  with  his  throat  slashed. 

With  them,  the  rebels  hauled  away  war 
booty  that  induded  eight  rifles,  a  record 
player  complete  with  some  old  45  rpms.  a 
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who  had  time  to  give  a  brief  warning  before 
the  contras  opened  fire.  In  the  Indiscriml- 


closest  to  the  houses.  They  protested  that 

there  weTt>  onlv  women  Bn<i  rVillHron  In  thn 


homes  and  the  school  building,  which  is  in 
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radio  and  a  purioined  watch.  As  piiaonen. 
ttwjr  tad  ott  a  yoanc  mother,  a  babe  in  arms. 
and  the  Intent's  Bnndmother .  .  . 

Vmaccn  sidd  Bereral  doaen  contras  at- 
tacked B  Nlipero  at  3  ajn.  on  Nov.  9.  after 
the  laat  valta  at  a  drunken  vOlace  dance. 
The  reason  is  murky,  although  Sandinista 
poUee,  operattnc  on  tips  from  viUace  in- 
formaixta.  have  rounded  up  scores  of  ac- 
cused contras  in  the  area  and  rebels  may 
have  been  settllnc  scores. 

The  rebels  fired  automatic  rifles  from  a 
wooded  meadow  across  the  main  road  into 
the  """"""M*  poat  of  the  SandinisU  militia. 

LMMe  were  Naaario  OanzAIea.  a  conscript 
In  the  Sandinista  amy;  German  Saballos, 
S3,  a  militia  member  Saballos'  24-year-old 
oonpaaeim  Juana  OomAlea;  Saballos' 
/tyiiyht^r  Reyua,  3,  and  son  Arlen  Javier,  1: 
and  two  othor  sokUen. 

The  soldiers  returned  fire  for  the  better 
part  of  an  hour,  vQlacen  said,  then  fled. 

Naaario  donsaiea  was  killed.  Saballos  es- 
caped, akmc  with  the  two  other  soldiers, 
who  were  wounded,  villacers  said.  Juana 
OonaAtaa  died  in  flight,  carrying  her  3-year- 
old,  whose  arm  was  broken  by  bullets. 

One-year-old.  Arloi  Javier  was  left  behind 
aa  the  contras  stormed  the  command  post. 
Vniagen  found  his  body  next  morning, 
lying  In  a  shallow  ditch  Just  out  the  back 
door.  Hla  throat  had  been  slit,  according  to 
Oemin'a  slater  Leonarda  Saballos,  25.  and 
other  villagers  who  saw  the  body. 

Ounflre  at  another  house  wounded  an- 
other 1-year-old,  Relna  LOpez.  She  died 
later  at  a  ho^ltaL 

The  contraa  surrounded  the  mud-floored 
home  of  Ramona  Lazo,  45,  mother  of  a  San- 
dinista »""<«»'»««"  and  a  woman  known  for 
giving  food  and  shelter  to  the  army,  vUlag- 
ersaaid. 

In  Laio's  house  were  her  15-year-old 
daughter.  Miladerma  Rublo  Lazo  and  her  5- 
m<mth-old  baby.  Also  lodged  inside,  accord- 
ing to  vUlageia.  were  military  reservist  Bar- 
ttrio  CatOn  Tenorio.  about  35:  his  mother  Ig- 
nada  Tenorio,  said  to  have  been  about  50; 
and  his  elderly  aunt  Justa. 

The  contras  and  the  reservist  opened  fire 
on  each  other.  When  the  shooting  stopped, 
the  reservist  was  dead.  So  were  the  two  old 


Bursting  inside,  the  rebels  seized  Lazo,  her 
daughter  and  the  baby  and  led  them  away- 
barefoot  according  to  villagers,  Lazo's  27- 
year-old  son.  Abran.  member  of  the  local  mi- 
litia, said  he  has  heard  nothing  from  his 
mother  or  sister  since  their  seizure. 

The  command  poat  was  a  legitimate  mili- 
tary target,  but  the  town  itself  was  not.  The 
method  of  attack  was  indiscriminate:  a  large 
number  of  houses  were  riddled  with  bullet 
holes;  one  woman  was  shot  while  fleeing 
from  her  house;  and  the  kidnappings  of  two 
women  and  an  infant  clearly  indicate  disre- 
gard for  the  rights  of  these  civilians. 

Another  important  aspect  of  indiscrimi- 
nate attacks  on  civilians  concerns  the  use  of 
mines.  Americas  Watch  has  gathered  nu- 
merous accounts  of  contra  mining  of  major 
tranaport^don  routes  in  the  southern  part 
of  Jlnotega.  In  most  cases  the  contras  have 
targeted  access  roads  which  are  indispensa- 
ble to  the  civilian  population.  According  to 
the  govenunent's  human  rights  commission 
(CNPPDH)  there  were  49  civilian  deaths 
due  to  mines  in  1986.  The  number  of  civilian 
deaths  is  consistent  with  the  number  report- 
ed by  foreign  Journalists.  Americas  Watch 
has  recently  publlahed  a  separate  report  on 
mining  by  all  sides  to  the  conflicts  in  El  Sal- 
vador and  Nicaragua.  In  that  report,  we 
noted:  "There  is  no  real  debate  as  to  who  is 


laying  the  mines  that  are  killing  and  Injur- 
ing civilians  in  Nicaragua:  it  Is  the  anti-San- 
diniata  rebel  forces,  or  contras  .  .  .  These 
mines  have  been  well  inside  the  areas  under 
government  control,  and  do  not  perform  a 
defensive  function  for  any  contra  activities 
or  oontrolled  zones  in  Nicaragua."  As  we 
also  noted  in  that  report.  UNO  spokesmen 
deny  the  contra  use  of  mines.  Nonetheless, 
the  evidence  we  have  gathered  indicates 
that  "mining  that  causes  civilian  casualities 
inside  Nicaragua  is  attributable  to  the  con- 
tras," The  mining  report  presents  case  stud- 
ies of  contra  mining  practices.  Indicating 
that  the  contras  make  no  effort  to  warn  ci- 
vilians of  the  placement  of  mines,  although 
the  mines  are  routinely  placed  on  roads 
used  more  frequently  by  civilians  than  by 
military  vehicles. 

In  a  number  of  cases  the  contras  have  at- 
tacked economic  enterprises  such  as  coop- 
eratives. In  farms  in  areas  where  there  is  a 
pattern  of  contra  attacks,  workers  have 
armed  themselves  as  a  means  of  self-de- 
fenae.  Despite  their  arms,  it  does  not  follow 
that  in  these  circumstances  workers  become 
ipso  Jure  legitimate  targets  of  attack.  Other- 
wise peasants  are  left  with  the  harsh  choice 
of  being  killed  in  an  Illegitimate  attack  or 
legitimizing  it  by  arming  themselves.  One 
important  distinction  can  be  made  on  the 
basis  of  whether  an  economic  enterprise  is 
protected  by  a  standing  professional  mili- 
tary force:  another  can  be  made  on  the  basis 
of  whether  the  buildings  attacked  are  used 
for  military  purposes. 

la  this  regard,  it  is  important  to  take  ac- 
count of  how  the  contra  conduct  their  mili- 
tary campaign.  Contra  engagements  with 
the  EPS  are  relatively  rare:  more  frequent 
and  typical  are  the  kinds  of  attaciis  de- 
scribed below.  If,  during  such  attaclcs,  the 
contras  made  a  regular  practice  of  seekdng 
to  avoid  civilian  casualties,  one  could  say 
that  communities  which  form  militias 
asswne  a  risk.  Since  the  contras  do  not  seek 
to  avoid  civilian  casualties,  it  would  be  foUy 
for  cooperatives  and  other  such  communi- 
ties not  to  be  prepared. 

tbider  the  applicable  international  hu- 
manitarian laws,  the  Nicaraguan  farms  and 
cooperatives  attacked  by  contra  forces  in 
1986  were,  in  most  cases,  not  legitimate  mili- 
tary targets:  that  is,  they  do  not  provide  an 
effective  contribution  to  the  war  effort,  and 
thdr  buildings  and  structures  (such  as 
schools  and  clinics)  are  used  for  non-mili- 
tary purposes.  The  following  cases — three 
reported  in  The  Washington  Post,  and  three 
others  investigated  by  Americas  Watch— are 
illustrative  of  contra  attacks  where  civilian 
farming  enterprises  have  been  the  primary 
targets. 

The  Washington  Post  reported  the  follow- 
ing attack  on  the  cattle  cooperative  known 
as  the  Panam6rica,  in  Camoapa,  Chontales. 
The  article  stated: 

Two  children  were  killed  in  their  beds  and 
six  were  injured  when  anti-Sandlnista  rebels 
hurled  a  hand  grenade  into  their  home 
during  the  crossfire  of  an  attack  on  a  coop- 
erative here  last  week,  witnesses  said. 

Carmen  Ortega,  age  44,  and  mother  of  the 
viotims,  recalled  that  after  the  shooting  died 
down  at  dawn  on  Friday,  the  guerrillas  de- 
manded that  she  find  matches  for  them 
amid  the  wreckage  inside  her  house.  They 
used  the  matches  to  biu-n  the  house  to  the 
ground,  the  mother  said  at  a  wake  Saturday 
in  this  hill  town  105  miles  east  of  Managua. 
Five  family  members  died.  In  addition  to 
the  twelve  year-old  and  five  year-old  daugh- 
ters killed  in  bed,  the  woman's  husband. 
Angel    Ortega,    65,    was    killed    defending 
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against  the  attack.  A  grown  daughter  was 
shot  to  death  and  another  died  in  the  gre- 
luuie  ex^oalon.  relatives  said.  The  couple 
had  16  children.  The  contras  burned  four 
other  hoases  in  the  cooperative  and  a  shack 
containing  cattle  medicine  and  tools,  wit- 
nesses said.  The  group  marched  away  with 
five  residents,  aged  13  to  50.  in  what  their 
relatives  described  as  a  kidnapping. 

State  Department  spokesman  Charles 
Redman  discussed  the  killings  at  Camoapa 
at  a  presa  briefing  on  July  1.  He  said: 

.  .  .  it  i«  not  the  policy  of  the  resistance  to 
attack  civilian  targets.  However  the  allega- 
tion that  the  resistance  attacks  civilians  is  a 
consistent  propaganda  theme  of  the  Sandi- 
nista government.  These  cooperatives,  this 
was  what  was  attacked  hi  Nicaragua,  often 
have  a  dual  military-economic  purpose  and 
are  part  of  the  Sandinistas'  strategy  of  pop- 
ulation control  designed  to  keep  the  resist- 
ance awaiy  from  its  supporters.  To  that  end. 
most  of  these  cooperatives  are  located  in 
conflictive  or  potentially  conflictive  areas. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  cooperatives  are 
armed  and  receive  regular  military  training. 
Unfortunately,  due  to  the  intermingling  of 
civilian  and  military  functions,  there  are 
sometimes  civilian  casualties. 

On  the  facts  of  Camoapa,  the  State  De- 
partment has  no  case.  Its  spokesman  was 
either  misinformed  or  mendacious.  The 
dead  included  a  twelve  year-old  girl  and  a 
five  yeajv)ld  girl:  one  of  those  injured  was  a 
nine  month-old  baby.  The  suggestion  that 
cooperatives  located  in  "potentially  conflic- 
tive" aroas  are,  for  that  reason,  legitimate 
targets,  could  serve  as  a  rationalization  for 
brutal  attacks  on  any  civilian  settlement 
anywhere  in  Nicaragua.  As  to  the  law,  there 
is  also  no  case.  The  claim  that  a  cooperative 
farm  hsB  "a  dual  military-economic  pur- 
pose," even  if  true,  would  not  provide  an  un- 
limited license  to  kill  its  civilian  residents. 
In  circumstances  in  which  a  cooperative  is 
undefended  by  a  f uU-time,  autonomous  mili- 
tary forae,  lacks  military  fortification,  is  nei- 
ther used  to  store  military  equipment  or  to 
launch  military  operations,  and  clearly 
serves  as  the  home  for  civilians,  such  indis- 
criminate attacks  violate  the  laws  of  war. 
The  presence  of  an  organized  self-defense 
mUitia  formed  voluntarily— even  if  encour- 
aged and  assisted  by  the  government— does 
not  alter  this.  The  armed  guards  could  be  le- 
gitimatety  attacked,  but  that  would  not  Jus- 
tify going  after  homes,  food  storage,  school 
buildingt  and  the  civilians  themselves. 

Such  attacks,  moreover,  are  frequent  and 
widespread  enough  to  constitute  a  clear 
contra  practice  and.  by  implication,  policy. 
The  same  \rticle  from  The  Washington 
Post,  for  example,  reported  that  a  May  R 
1986  andbush  in  the  village  of  El  Almeudro, 
Rio  San  Juan,  left  eight  civilians  dead,  and 
a  May  11,  1986  contra  attack  in  Los  Santos, 
southern  Zelaya,  left  six  civilians  dead,  iii- 
cludlng  a  woman  and  her  ten  year -old  son. 

An  Americans  Watch  representative  ob- 
tained tiestimony  on  two  attacks  on  armed 
cooperatives. 

Jalisco.  Boaco:  On  November  7,  1986,  at 
roughly  9:00  a.m.,  a  band  of  contras  at- 
tacked Jalisco,  an  armed  self-defense  coop- 
erative In  Boaco.  There  were  no  injuries  be- 
cause everyone  was  gone  at  the  time.  The 
nuiin  house,  where  the  cooperativists  lived, 
was  burned  to  the  ground  and  the  nearby 
corral  Was  burned  although  not  destroyed. 

Ubaldo  Mejia  Luna.  Boaco:  On  November 
8,  1986;  at  2:00  turn,  the  contras  attacked 
Ubaldo  MeJla  Luna,  a  newly-formed  armed 
self-defense  cooperative.  The  contras  were 
detected  by  two  militiamen  standing  guard. 


who  had  time  to  give  a  brief  warning  before 
the  contraa  opened  fire.  In  the  hidiacrimi- 
nate  shooting  directed  at  a  civilian  house 
the  contras  killed  four  members  of  the 
Tinoco  family:  Santiago  Tinoco.  Angel 
Tinoco  (a  sick  miliclano).  Olga  Tinoco.  14 
years  old.  and  Jesils  Tinoco,  eight  years  old. 

According  to  witnesses  at  the  cooperative, 
three  Tinoco  family  members  were  Icilled  by 
a  grenade  thrown  at  the  house.  The  fourth 
(the  sick  militiaman  called  Angel),  was 
killed  by  a  bullet  before  he  could  even  get 
up  out  of  his  hammock. 

The  wife  of  the  president  of  the  coopera- 
tive was  in  her  small  hut  directly  behind  the 
Tinoco  house.  With  her  were  their  four  chil- 
dren. When  she  took  one  step  outside  the 
hut,  she  was  shot  and  klUed. 

There  were  four  civilians  and  one  militia- 
man wounded,  all  in  and  around  the  Tinoco 
house. 

Leopoldo  LOpez  Perez,  a  14  year-old  armed 
militiaman,  who  was  scared  and  ran  in  the 
wrong  direction,  into  the  arms  of  the  con- 
tras. was  kidnapped  by  them,  according  to 
his  father. 

In  the  Ubaldo  MeJla  Luna  cooperative,  the 
contras  clearly  made  no  effort  to  distinguish 
between  the  civilians  and  the  militia  but 
shot  at  everything  and  everybody.  In  this 
case,  the  main  civilian  house  took  the  worst 
beating:  the  area  where  the  mlllcianos  slept, 
about  a  hundred  yards  up  the  hill,  was 
barely  touched  and  the  mlllcianos  sleeping 
there  were  not  injured  or  killed. 

The  following  case,  a  contra  attack  on  the 
Daniel  Teller  cooperative,  was  investigated 
by  an  Americas  Watch  representative  who 
visited  the  cooperative  and  interviewed  a 
number  of  witnesses  to  the  attack. 

Yali,  Jlnotega:  On  May  31,  1986,  at  about 
4:45  a.m.,  the  contras  attacked  the  Daniel 
Teller  cooperative  with  mortars  and  gre- 
nade launchers.  From  their  positions  on  the 
hills  the  militia  shot  back.  The  contras  de- 
stroyed a  lookout  post  of  the  militia  and  the 
school,  killing  15  militiamen  defending 
those  two  locations.  Most  of  the  women  and 
children  hid  near  the  houses  in  two  shelters 
dug  into  the  earth  for  that  purpose.  Some 
could  not  move  qulcltly  enough  to  get  to  the 
nearby  shelters.  When  the  fighting  began 
Beatriz  Ortiz,  age  45,  and  her  two  daugh- 
ters—Xiomara  Flores  Ortiz,  age  8,  and  Ana 
Julia  Flores  Ortiz,  age  19— fled  next  door  to 
their  neighbors'  house.  They  were  in  the 
kitchen  of  that  house  when  a  mortar  fell 
onto  the  porch  a  few  meters  from  the  Idtch- 
en  and  sprayed  shrapnel.  Xiomara  Flores 
lost  her  thumb  in  that  blast,  and  Ana  Julia 
Flores  was  wounded  by  shrapnel  in  her 
head,  hand  and  foot.  Immediately  after  the 
mortar  there  was  more  shooting;  a  bullet 
entered  one  side  of  Xiomara  Flores'  chest 
and  exited  the  other,  killing  the  child. 

The  Americas  Watch  representative  spoke 
at  random,  separately  to  two  other  women 
who  had  hidden  in  a  house  together  with  a 
third  woman  and  five  children.  The  two 
women  told  the  same  story.  As  soon  as  the 
shooting  stopped,  about  7:00  a.m.,  those  re- 
maining in  the  house  saw  that  the  "Ouar- 
dia"  (as  they  call  the  contras)  were  In  town 
and  were  shooting  into  some  houses  and  set- 
ting fire  to  others.  (The  cooperative  consist- 
ed of  three  rows  of  twelve  houses  each,  plus 
a  school  and  outlying  farm  buUdings  such  as 
a  chicken  coop.)  The  women  and  chUdren 
came  out  of  the  house,  begging  for  their 
lives.  They  talked  to  about  three  contra 
combatants  standing  nearby.  The  contras 
said  that  they  would  not  hurt  women  and 
children. 

These  women,  however,  saw  contras  throw 
two  grenades  at  the  mouth  of  the  shelter 


closest  to  the  houses.  They  protested  that 
there  were  only  women  and  children  in  the 
shelter  and  that  they  should  be  8i>ared.  The 
contras  said  that  there  were  soldiers  in 
there,  and  that  was  why  they  were  hitting 
it.  The  women  continued  to  plead,  insisting 
that  there  were  only  women  and  children.  A 
contra  took  one  of  the  protesting  women 
aside  and  told  her  to  tell  the  women  and 
children  to  come  out,  and  that  if  any  armed 
men  came  out  she  would  be  shot  on  the 
spot,  for  lying  to  him.  She  called  and  about 
four  families  came  out,  aU  women  and  chil- 
dren. Some  of  them  had  been  wounded  by 
the  grenades.  One  woman  was  bleeding 
badly  from  the  leg,  on  the  inside  of  the  left 
calf,  and  at  the  time  of  our  Interviews 
[August  9,  1986]  her  wounds  had  not  com- 
pletely healed.  The  contras  then  ordered 
the  four  families  from  the  shelter,  together 
with  the  three  women  and  five  children  who 
had  hidden  in  the  house,  to  go  over  to  the 
far  side  of  the  school.  There  the  women  saw 
the  dead  bodies  of  the  men  who  had  been 
shot  in  battle.  They  also  saw  the  contras 
setting  fire  to  the  row  of  twelve  houses  far- 
thest from  the  entrance  to  the  cooperative. 
All  the  contents  of  the  houses  were  burned 
as  well,  including  stor€s  of  beans  and  com 
and  all  the  personal  possessions  of  the  fami- 
lies, including  dishes,  pots  and  pans,  and 
clothing.  The  contras  then  set  fire  to  the 
school,  and  the  heat  was  so  intense  that  the 
women  ran  to  a  nearby  gully  to  hide.  They 
then  heard  shots  coming  from  thp. entrance 
to  the  coop.  The  contras,  apparently  think- 
ing that  the  shots  meant  the  army  was  ar- 
riving with  reinforcements,  withdrew,  leav- 
ing the  houses  and  sch(x>l  in  flames.  It  was 
not  the  army  but  the  rest  of  the  militia  that 
arrived  on  this  scene  of  destruction. 

This  cooperative  was  not  a  proper  military 
target,  for  a  number  of  reasons.  The  nature 
and  primary  purpose  of  this  community  is 
agricultural,  not  military.  It  is  not  fortified 
and  its  only  means  of  protection  are  a  look- 
out post  and  the  mUitia  stationed  on  the 
hills  during  the  night.  It  does  not  serve  as  a 
base  for  the  EPS.  There  is  no  military  out- 
post there.  The  closest  military  base  or  post 
occupied  by  full-time  members  of  the  army 
is  an  hour  away  over  a  bad  road.  According 
to  the  male  residents  interviewed  by  Ameri- 
cas Watch,  the  men  who  serve  in  the  militia 
are  at  most  part-time  combatants;  they  are 
engaged  in  agricultural  production  in  the 
cooperative's  1450  manzanas,  not  in  military 
maneuvers.  The  function  of  the  militia  is  to 
provide  self-defense  for  the  cooperative,  in 
the  event  of  just  such  a  contra  attack.  At 
the  time  of  our  unannounced  visit,  in  the 
middle  of  the  day,  the  men  were  not  wear- 
ing or  carrying  arms  as  they  went  about 
their  tasks  at  the  cooperative. 

The  armed  men  and  the  guard  post  were 
arguably  proper  military  targets,  but  they 
were  not  the  sole  objective  of  the  attack. 
The  attack  was  also  aimed  at  the  houses, 
where  it  could  be  expected  that  non-armed 
people  would  be  found,  especially  at  4:45 
a.m.— and  they  were.  Although  the  shelters 
were  close  by.  there  was  too  much  mortar- 
ing and  shooting  for  several  of  the  women 
and  children  to  chance  even  that  short  a 
trip.  The  contras  advanced  on  the  lookout 
post  and  captured  it,  lulling  four  combat- 
ants. (The  other  11  were  killed  defending 
the  school.)  That  was  not  an  illegitimate 
action.  They  then  advanced  on  the  school, 
defended  by  men  in  trenches  outside  the 
school.  For  the  moment,  because  there  were 
armed  men  outside,  that  location  was  a  le- 
gitimate target.  When  they  ran  out  of  mili- 
tary targets,  they  started  burning  civilian 


homes  and  the  school  building,  which  is  In 
violation  of  the  rules  of  war. 

B.  POKCXD  RBCRUmfKirr  AMD  KnUfAFPIira 

On  December  6,  the  Americas  Watch  dele- 
gation visited  the  Hacienda  San  Jost  in  the 
Jurisdiction  of  Acoyapa.  Chontales,  four 
hours  by  car  south  of  M'^n^gm  g^i  Joae  is 
an  unidad  de  producclOn  estatal  (UFE)  or 
state-owned  farm.  We  talked  to  Ruflno  Hur- 
tado,  the  manager  of  this  multi-purpose  ag- 
ricultural unit,  and  several  of  the  workers 
who  were  on  duty  guarding  the  property  as 
millcias.  The  workers  live  with  their  fami- 
lies in  the  land  owned  by  the  UPE.  but  in 
outlying  areas.  All  of  them  are  integrated 
into  the  defensive  scheme  known  as  the  ml- 
lida.  and  take  turns  guarding  the  farm 
against  attack. 

Hurtado  described  a  series  of  Incidents  in- 
volving contra  kidnapping  and  forcible  re- 
cruitment, as  well  as  murder 

Hacienda  San  Jos«  Chontales:  On  Novem- 
ber 27,  ten  days  before  our  visit,  the  farm 
was  attacked  by  a  contra  contingent  of 
about  100  men  that  apparently  entered 
from  Costa  Rica  and  has  operated  in  the 
area  for  more  than  one  yeiu'.  The  insurgents 
came  to  a  house  about  a  mile  across  the 
fields  from  the  farm  headquarters,  and  or- 
dered a  woman  to  give  them  food.  Then 
they  left,  taking  her  husband  and  one 
daughter,  and  went  to  six  houses  nearby. 
There  they  forced  nine  other  persons  to  go 
with  them,  and  as  they  left,  they  burned 
down  aU  six  houses.  Most  of  the  eleven  per- 
sons kidnapped  were  part  of  the  mllicia  but 
they  were  not  armed  at  the  time;  they  in- 
cluded one  13-year-old  girl,  whose  father 
was  among  those  we  interviewed. 

Ruflno  Hurtado  told  us  that  the  contra 
group  fled  toward  the  west,  and  escaped  de- 
tection by  the  rest  of  the  workers,  who  were 
supported  by  helicopters  of  the  ifPS.  In  the 
following  week,  according  to  Hurtado,  they 
attacked  other  farms  and  villages  nearby. 
On  November  28  they  attacked  El  CObano, 
where  they  killed  three  persons  by  slitting 
their  throats;  on  November  29,  in  San 
Felipe,  they  encountered  three  armed 
agronomists  who  worked  for  MIDINRA.  the 
state  agency  dealing  with  land  reform.  Ac- 
cording to  Hurtado,  one  was  killed,  another 
one  was  wounded,  and  the  third  was  kid- 
napped. Finally,  hi  San  Rafael,  the  contras 
were  reported  to  have  kidnapped  six  other 
persons,  and  burned  down  a  large  hacienda 
similar  to  the  one  In  San  Jose.  We  were  not 
able  to  visit  these  other  places  to  verify  Mr. 
Hurtado's  account. 

That  account  is.  however,  consistent  with 
other  testimony  gathered  by  Americas 
Watch  during  1986.  One  victim  described  to 
an  Americas  Watch  representative  a  July 
1986  Incident  in  which  he  was  targeted  by  a 
member  of  the  contras,  a  relative  by  mar- 
riage, whom  he  had  luiown  for  most  of  his 
life.  Some  details  of  the  testimony  have 
been  modified  at  the  witness's  request,  for 
reasons  of  security. 

Jlnotega:  Carlos  Hernandez  has  lived  on 
the  family  farm  in  Jlnotega  all  his  life.  He 
comes  from  a  large  famUy  and  is  married, 
with  a  one-month -old  son.  Four  of  Hernan- 
dez's brothers  are  in  the  army.  Hernandez 
and  his  wife  were  vlstlng  his  mother-in-law 
in  a  town  in  Jlnotega,  on  July  28.  1986. 
when  he  was  sought  out  and  kidni^ped 
from  the  farm  house  by  the  contras.  He  was 
shot  in  the  baclc  of  the  head  and  left  for 
dead  the  same  night  by  one  of  the  contras. 
Jose  Galvan  (name  changed),  whom  he  has 
loiown  since  childhood.  He  miraculously 
survived. 
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I  had  bean  afraid  about  going  to 
hla  mottMr4n-laWa  tmnn,  which  Is  two  hours 
by  bone  trani  hla  Cann.  because  the  omtras 
are  Mtive  In  the  ana.  He  was  also  anxious 


The  two  interviewed  by  Americas  Watch 
spetit  about  six  months  in  Honduras,  some 
of  that  time  in  tralninr.  then  were  sent  back 
with  an  FDN  unit  to  an  area  near  where 


NewsweA  reporter  Scott  Wallace,  who  vis- 
ited on  the  Atlantic  Coast  in  November, 
refers  to  "complaints  of  kldnai>plng.  rob- 
bery and  murder"  involving  KISAN. 
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blned  with  targeted  kidnappings  of  civilians, 
appears  to  have  intensified  after  Congres- 
sional approval  of  1100  million  in  aid  for  the 
rebel  forces. 


his  wife  were  accused  by  KISAN  of  being 
Sandinista  informers  because  she  had  a 
sewing  machine  provided  by  the  govern- 
ment. When  his  wife  was  roughly  interro- 


ty  crimes  against  Nlcaragxiana;  and  one  In- 
volved multiple  rape  »g»it«*  Nlcaraguana. 

As  the  list  showed,  moat  of  the  crimes 
prosecuted    after    investigation    by    UNO- 
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I  had  bean  afraki  about  going  to 
hk  aoUMr4n-laWa  fans,  which  la  two  houn 
by  bone  fMm  hla  Cum.  becauae  the  arntras 
are  active  In  the  ana.  He  waa  alao  anxious 
about  tak  ovn  Mfety  becauae  be  haa  learned 
tram  a  Mend  that  the  oontraa  had  been 
loeUnc  for  him  in  1N6.  In  tliat  Instance, 
Ilia  Mend,  wlio  liad  been  forcibly  recruited 
by  tbe  CTBtraat  dimuaded  Joae  OalTtn  from 
wiiilrM  HeniAodea  out  for  Udnapping. 

Tbe  eventa  of  July  38.  IMS  occurred  as 
f oHoac  at  about  TJO  pjn.  three  men  came 
to  tlie  door  of  t^  f  armhouae  and  demanded 
to  came  In.  One  waa  Joae  Oalvta.  When  he 
aaw  Oalvtn.  Hemindea  initially  thought 
that  lie  bad  eome  for  aome  purpoae  other 
tiMii  kldnaivtaic.  Am  It  turned  out,  however, 
CtaMn  liad  apparently  recofnlKd  HemAn- 
donTa  lione  outride  the  door,  and  took  the 
opportunity  to  capture  a  man  whom  he  re- 
gardad  aa  hia  enemy-  Hemandea  is  a  Dele- 
gate of  the  Word;  be  liaa  been  exempted 
from  tlie  draft  for  tliat  reaaon.  He  does  not 
want  to  bear  aima.  and  if  anyone  asks  him, 
be  tdla  tliem  not  to.  either. 

GaMUa  tied  up  HemAndes,  aying  "At 
last.  I  have  you  in  my  handa."  He  acctiaed 
tadm  of  lieing  a  member  of  State  Security. 
with  Heradndea  denied.  Outside  the  farm- 
booae  there  waa  a  group  of  amtras  waiting 
(or  tbem.  about  SO  in  aD.  uninformed  and 
lere  unifonoed  in  camouflage, 
!  in  olive  green,  and  most  were  bearded. 
Tliey  took  r— »"«»'  poeirmiinnn  from  him. 
iucludiiy  hla  comb,  tils  wallet,  his  Iteys.  and 
hla  belt. 

HemAndea  stated  that  at  this  same  time, 
the  oontraa  also  took  about  35  other  young 
men  from  tliat  area,  in  what  amounted  to  a 
foroed  recruitment  drive.  They  went  from 
houae  to  houae,  knocking  on  doora  and 
taking  out  the  young  men  they  found  there. 
They  took  no  women  captive.  According  to 
Hemindea,  be  and  the  other  ovtured  men 
then  n**"**"**  in  the  dark,  up  and 
the  hDly  countryside,  over  ravines, 
rocky  plaoea  and  gulleya.  About  11:00  pm 
Oalvln  and  three  others  took  Hernandez 
aalde  and  shot  him  in  the  ba<^  of  the  head 
with  OalvAn'a  Browning  revolver.  The  bullet 
apparently  did  not  enter  hia  bead,  but  he 
bled  profuaely.  Hemftndez  fell  face  down, 
hla  lianda  still  tied  behind  him.  Oalvan  then 
■truA  him  in  the  back  of  the  head  with  the 
butt  of  bis  gun  or  rifle.  GalvAn  then  imtied 
HemAndea^  hands,  and  told  him  he  was 
going  to  die.  H»™h>y  that  Oalvan  was  going 
for  trnnrOxtfif  else,  perhaps  a  knife  (which 
all  the  oontraa  were  canning).  Hernandez 
made  a  dash  for  it  and  Galvtn  did  not 
pursue  him.  He  heard  the  others  tell  Oalvan 
that  he  would  not  Uve  long,  that  he  was 
hard  lilt.  They  1^  him  for  dead- 
He  stved  wlme  he  waa,  a  few  yards  from 
where  he  was  shot,  and  when  he  felt  slight- 
ly recovered  he  walked  toward  the  house  of 
a  women  eatedilat  he  knew.  She  tended  to 
his  wounds  and  took  him  to  a  nearby  clinic. 
From  there  he  was  taken  by  ambulance  to 
the  hoapital  in  Jlnotega 

Two  individuals  who  were  forcibly  recruit- 
ed by  the  oontraa  In  Jlnotega  gave  the  fol- 
lowing testimony  to  Americas  Watch. 

Jlnotega:  On  October  3S.  1M5,  the  contras 
entered  a  vUlage  in  Jlnotega,  north  of  Pan- 
taama,  and  kidz)HM>ped  18  men  and  one 
woman,  marching  them  35  days  to  Hondu- 
ras. In  the  oourae  of  that  journey  one  man 
lAo  tiled  to  escape  was  kicked  in  the  face 
and  month  (breaking  his  teeth),  beaten  in 
the  rlba  with  the  contras'  PAL  rifles,  and 
threatened  with  death:  his  shoes  were  taken 
and  he  was  foroed  to  walk  the  remainder  of 
the  way— cdghteen  daya— barefoot. 


Die  two  interviewed  by  Americas  Watch 
spetit  about  six  months  in  Honduras,  some 
of  tfaat  time  in  tralnlnr.  then  were  sent  back 
with  an  FDN  unit  to  an  area  near  where 
they  had  been  kidnapped.  At  that  point 
they  were  able  to  escape.  They  stated  that 
during  their  period  with  the  contras,  they 
had  witnessed  various  forms  of  harsh  disci- 
plinary treatment  of  recruits:  one  recalci- 
trant recruit  was  thrown  in  a  rocky  stream 
of  dirty  water  full  of  what  they  described  as 
whjte  worms;  others  were  subjected  to 
forced  feeding  of  chill  followed  by  forced 
drinking  of  two  canteens  of  water,  there  was 
foreed  marches  in  circles  for  hours  weighed 
down  with  a  backpack  full  of  rocks,  and  pro- 
longed headstands  for  those  who  balked  at 
training. 

It  was  reported  in  the  Honduran  press 
that  in  late  October  1986,  six  Nicaraguans 
from  the  Jacaleapa  refugee  camp,  accused 
by  the  FDN  of  launching  an  attack  on  a 
home  in  Las  Lomas  de  Ouljarro  in  August, 
entered  the  Mexican  Embassy  where  they 
sought  and  obtained  asylum.  The  refugees 
in  0ie  Embassy  were  youths  who  reportedly 
had  been  abducted  by  the  FDN  from  the 
Te«pasenti  camp  in  early  October  1986.  An 
Americas  Watch  representative  in  Honduras 
interviewed  a  reliable  source  in  Teupasenti. 
According  to  this  source,  the  refugees  after 
thrir  capture  were  taken  in  the  direction  of 
Tegucigalpa  in  a  van  belonging  to  the  DNI 
(DirecciOn  Nadonal  de  Investigaciones.  a 
brsdch  of  FUSEP,  the  Honduran  police). 
While  in  custody  of  the  Honduran  police, 
the  youths  say  they  were  harshly  interro- 
gated and  accused  of  collaborating  with  the 
Sandinistas.  After  two  months  in  the  Em- 
bamy,  these  refugees  were  given  safe  pas- 
sage to  Mexico  by  the  Honduran  govern- 
ment in  December  1986.  They  claim  that 
their  persecution  is  the  result  of  their  refus- 
al to  Join  the  FDN. 

Th3  Comision  Pennanente  de  Derechos 
Humanos  (CPDH),  a  non-governmental  Nlc- 
araguan  group  which  receives  some  \3& 
funding,  has  reported  the  following  cases  in 
its  May  1986  and  July  1986  reports,  respec- 
tively: 

On  May  3,  1986  Teresa  Oonzalez  Tala- 
vena— age  23,  a  rural  school  teacher  and  resi- 
dent of  Estell— was  lUdnapped  when  she  was 
teaching  classes  to  children  in  Com&rco  Qui- 
buto,  in  Rio  Coco,  in  the  Madriz  Depart- 
ment. According  to  Amelia  Melgara,  the 
owner  of  the  house  where  Teresa  Gonzalez 
waa  at  the  time,  the  kidnappers  were 
dressed  in  blue  shirts  and  they  identified 
themselves  as  members  of  the  FDN.  CPDH 
alao  reported  that  in  conjunction  with  the 
ICRC  and  the  X7NHCR,  it  is  making  at- 
tempts to  locate  her. 

On  July  9,  1986,  Eligio  TamU  Rios  Pi- 
chaxdo— age  23,  mechanic,  and  resident  of 
Managtia— who  was  working  for  the  Con- 
stiucUon  Ministry  (MICONS)  in  the  region 
of  northern  Zelaya,  was  abducted  by  a 
group  of  armed  insurgents.  According  to  his 
mother,  Maria  Pichardo  de  Rios,  her  son's 
f  eOow  workers  said  that  he  has  lieen  abduct- 
ed while  he  was  worldng. 

KISAN,  the  Miskito-based  force  that  is  af- 
filiated with  UNO  and,  through  that  chan- 
nd,  receives  support  from  the  United  States 
government,  has  engaged  in  open  and  undis- 
guised forced  recruitment  of  tfisldtos,  both 
in  Honduras  among  refugees,  and  in  Nicara- 
gua in  areas  near  the  Rio  Coco,  where  Mis- 
idtos  have  been  trying  to  resettle.  Broolilyn 
RKera,  the  leader  of  the  rival  armed  group, 
MISURASATA,  accused  KISAN  of  such  ac- 
tions in  a  press  conference  in  Washington 
on  September  12,  1986.  A  recent  article  by 


Newswe*  reporter  Soott  Wallace,  who  vis- 
ited on  the  Atlantic  Coast  in  November, 
refers  to  "complaints  of  kidnapping,  rob- 
bery and  murder"  involving  KISAN. 

Amerloas  Watch  repreaentatlvea  visited 
the  Atlantic  Coast,  including  several  villages 
near  the  Rio  Coco,  in  November  1986.  The 
information  they  gathered  form  many  dif- 
ferent vUlagerB  is  consistent  with  the  News- 
week article,  as  well  aa  with  the  information 
given  to  us  be  church  sources  in  Managua 

In  thla  connection,  it  is  now  evident  that 
the  fUgUt  of  at  least  8,000  Rio  Coco  Miakltos 
into  Hodduras,  at  Easter  of  1986,  was  much 
more  involuntary  than  we  first  reported. 
Our  initial  investigations  revealed  that 
KISAN  bad  planited  an  exodus  of  aU  Miakl- 
tos from  the  area,  and  had  spread  rumors 
about  imminent  Sandinista  repression  to 
induce  icsldents  to  leave.  The  program  of 
the  UN  High  Commissioner  for  Refugees 
(X7NHCR)  in  Honduras  registered  7,700  new 
arrivals  in  April  1986,  attrlbuUble  to 
KISAN's  campaign.  T7NHCR  representatives 
estaimate  that  3,500  to  4,000  of  the  refugees 
returned  spontaneously  to  Nicaragua  in  the 
followtnf  months,  in  addition  to  1,700  who 
repatriated  during  1986  through  the 
UNHCR.  It  is  now  reported  by  reliable 
sources  that  many  more  are  willing  to  repa- 
triate, but  KISAN  has  prohibited  their 
direct  return  since  at  least  July  1986,  so 
that  they  can  only  go  back  to  Nicaragua 
under  the  auspices  of  the  UNHCR.  Many  of 
those  interviewed  by  Americas  Watch  in  No- 
vember->in  the  Leon.  Nicaragua  UNHCR  re- 
ception center,  in  Puerto  Cabezas  and  at  the 
Rio  Coco— told  us  that  when  they  fled  into 
Honduras  in  March,  they  had  been  forced  to 
go  by  K]SAN. 

This  action  by  KISAN,  the  relocation  of 
8,000  refuigees  at  one  blow,  was  clearly  a 
propaganda  effort,  and  has  since  hardened 
into  a  policy  hampering  voluntary  repatri- 
ation. TO  the  degree  that  this  was  a  coercive 
mass  movement  of  the  civilian  population 
for  no  other  reason  than  to  create  a  stir  in 
international  public  opinion  it  was  a  gross 
violation  of  the  laws  of  war,  which  require 
either  nfety  reasons  or  "imperative  mili- 
tary reagons"  for  such  mass  movement  to  be 
legitimate. 

Forced  recruitment  by  KISAN  has  created 
terror  and  disruption  of  Indian  village  life 
elsewhere  as  well.  Apparently  a  drive  was 
started  In  early  November  1986  forcibly  to 
recruit  men  between  14  and  45  years  old 
from  the  communities  downriver  from 
Waspam,  where  there  is  no  EPS  presence. 
Witnesses  told  us  that  when  the  warning 
goes  out  that  KISAN  is  arriving,  the  men 
dash  out  to  the  bush  to  hide,  followed  by 
childreq  carrying  hastily-packed  food,  while 
mothers  and  wives  anxiously  stand  watch. 
Conditions  in  the  Jungle  are  particularly 
bad.  but  when  some  of  the  men  return  to 
town,  their  mothers  and  wives  send  them 
back  into  the  bush  for  fear  that  KISAN  is 
stiU  present.  Some  have  spent  up  to  eight 
days  in  the  rain  and  insect-infested  Jungle. 
Others  have  tired  to  running  and  have 
moved  to  Puerto  Cabezas.  Two  community 
woi^er^  both  of  IiCiskito  origin  and  sympa- 
thetic to  the  Indian  cause,  told  us  that  they 
bad  narrowly  escmied  kidnapping  by 
KISAN  in  separate  incidents  in  the  second 
half  of  1986.  In  both  cases,  they  had  to 
plead  for  hours  to  be  allowed  to  stay  on  the 
Rio  Coco  instead  of  being  forced  to  go  to 
HonduiBs. 

In  redent  months  contra  groups  operating 
in  the  Mosquitia  region  of  Honduras  have 
intensified  their  efforts  to  recruit  members 
forcibly  into  their  ranks.  This  practice,  com- 


bined with  targeted  kidnappings  of  civilians, 
appears  to  have  intensified  after  Congres- 
sional approval  of  $100  million  in  aid  for  the 
rebel  forces. 

An  Americaa  Watch  repreaentative  went 
to  Honduras  to  investigate  a  well-publicized 
Incident  Involving  the  May  24,  1086  kidnap- 
ping of  26  Stuno  Indians  by  a  group  led  by 
an  FDN  officer.  Ten  of  those  captured  es- 
ci4>ed.  twelve  were  released  and  five  remain 
unaccounted  for.  The  circumstances  sur- 
rounding their  capture  will  be  the  subject  of 
further  research  by  Americaa  Watch. 

C.  OTBXB  ABUan  BT  KI8AH 

KISAN  haa  harassed  refugees  in  camps  in 
Honduras,  when  those  refugees  have  op- 
posed KISAN  presence  in  the  camps.  A 
Washington  Poat  article  described  one  inci- 
dent of  such  harassment: 

In  mid-June  three  Mlaklto  women  in  a 
camp  at  Layaslkas  [Honduras]  were  boimd 
and  beaten  by  KISAN  guerrillas,  relief 
workers  reported.  The  women  had  tried  to 
block  the  rebels  from  proselytizing  in  the 
camp. 

Also,  officials  estimated  that  about  50  In- 
dians who  aaked  to  be  escorted  back  to  their 
homes  in  Nicaragua  by  UN  workers  later 
gave  up  the  idea  after  pressure  from 
KISAN. 

Reports  from  refugee  workers  and  others 
indicate  that  the  Honduran  army  has  on  oc- 
casion collaborated  with  KISAN.  This  coop- 
eration may  take  the  form  of  training:  The 
Washington  post  reported  In  August  1986 
that  "At  least  38  Indian  guerrillas  had  re- 
ceived training  since  February  with  the 
Honduran  Fifth  Battalion  near  the  village 
of  MocorOn  by  Honduran  Special  Forces  in- 
structors, according  to  soldiers  and  to  one 
KISAN  fighter."  Or  cooperation  may 
extend  to  assisting  KISAN  to  intimidate  ref- 
ugees. A  September  10,  1986  article  in  the 
Honduran  paper  El  Tiempo  reported  one 
such  incident: 

...  on  August  28,  Roger  Herman  and 
Samuel  Kittler,  both  representatives  of  the 
political  commission  of  KISAN.  convoked  a 
meeting  of  160  refugee  coordinators,  saying 
that  the  meeting  would  be  with  the  UNHCR 
[United  Nations  High  Commissioner  for 
Refugees].  Instead  the  soldiers  of  the  [Hon- 
divan]  5th  battalion  arrived  and  captured 
the  100  refugees  who  had  gathered  for  the 
meeting. 

According  to  the  article,  prisoners  were 
forced  to  deny  accusations  made  in  a  letter 
they  had  sent  to  President  Reagan  denounc- 
ing KISAN  for  the  misappropriation  of 
funds  and  violations  of  hiunan  rights.  Their 
denials  were  ti4>ed  and  all  were  released  but 
one,  lilaximo  Panting,  who  has  disappeared. 
The  article  alao  stated  that  at  least  eleven 
refugees  have  been  executed  by  KISAN. 
Further,  that  representatives  of  the 
UNHCR  assigned  to  the  department  of  Ora- 
clas  a  DiOs,  where  the  camp  is  located,  re- 
ceived death  threats  for  opposing  forced  re- 
cruitment in  the  camps. 

In  the  unrlver  community  of  Krasa,  on 
the  Nicaraguan  side  of  the  border,  KISAN 
combatants  murdered  two  civilians  on  the 
same  day  in  September  1086,  according  to 
an  account  repeated  by  many  villagers.  One 
was  a  man  who  protested  the  rape  of  his 
two  daughters  by  two  KISAN  commanders. 
His  name  was  Morlan  Powell,  a  man  in  his 
late  SO'a,  and  he  was  shot  on  the  spot.  The 
other  victim  was  Ivan  Peters,  a  man  in  his 
early  40's  who  was  an  invalid,  according  to 
the  account,  becauae  he  had  been  jaUed  and 
tourtiued  by  the  Sandinistas  for  supporting 
Miaura.  the  predeceaaor  of  KISAN.  He  had 
been  granted  the  amnesty  in  1983.  He  and 


his  wife  were  accuaed  by  KISAN  of  being 
Sandinista  informers  becauae  she  had  a 
sewing  machine  provided  by  the  govern- 
ment. When  his  wife  waa  roughly  interro- 
gated by  KISAN,  Petera  threatened  the 
KISAN  combatants  with  his  machete.  They 
took  it  from  him  and  cut  his  throat  with  it. 
The  perpetrators  of  these  kiiiingn  are  alleg- 
edly commanders  in  KISAN,  both  from  San 
Carlos.  One  has  the  first  name  of  Maaer  and 
the  nickname  "Carimalo."  Their  superiors 
are  thought  to  be  Sllvino  Coleman  and 
Eduardo  Saballos,  the  latter  a  member  of 
KISAN's  estado  Mayor  (high  command). 
Americas  Watch  has  not  been  able  to  verify 
this  story  with  direct  eyewltnesaea,  but  we 
heard  it  from  many  different  sources.  We 
believe  there  are  enough  detaUa,  and  the  al- 
legations are  serious  enough,  to  merit  an  in- 
veatigation  by  the  new  human  rights  unit 
supported  by  UJ3.  government  funds,  since 
KISAN  is  a  recipient  of  U.S.  aid. 

In  Honduras,  KISAN  has  engaged  in  the 
brutal  mistreatment  of  refugees,  particular- 
ly those  who  refuse  to  Join  its  ranks.  Many 
of  the  repatriated  refugees  told  us  of  cruel- 
ty which  they  saw  KISAN  inflict  in  Hondu- 
ras. One  woman  told  us  of  seeing  KISAN 
force  a  young  man  to  drink  from  a  creek 
imtll  his  stomach  swelled  out  and  became 
very  distended;  water  came  out  of  his  nose, 
ears  and  mouth.  This  treatment  was  meted 
out  In  the  presence  of  women  and  children. 
Similar  incidents  were  reported  by  other 
Mlaklto  refugees  repatriating  to  Nicaragua. 

KISAN  has  also  economically  disrupted 
Indian  communiUea  along  the  Rio  C^oco  in 
Nicaragua.  For  exanu>le.  KISAN  stole  eight 
of  the  eleven  outboard  motors  given  to  com- 
m  unities  by  the  Nicaragiuui  government  for 
use  in  public  transportation  up  and  down 
the  Rio  Coco,  the  only  means  of  transport 
for  communities  beyond  the  reach  of  roads. 
Some  of  these  thefts  took  place  t>ef ore  the 
Easter  evacuation,  and  some  later.  As  a 
result,  many  communities  have  l>een  cut  off 
from  commerce  and  supplies,  and  are  highly 
dependent  on  relief  assistance. 

D.  arroRTs  to  cukb  coimiA  abusxs 

In  1985,  UNO  esUblished  a  human  rights 
office  in  Costa  Rica  at  the  urging  of  the 
Reagan  Administration  and  operating  with 
U.S.  funds.  In  August  1986,  that  office— 
UNO-CDH— was  dissolved  by  FDN  leader 
Enrique  BermUdez.  The  office  has  spent 
$175,000  of  U.S.  funds;  at  closing  it  owed 
staff,  (65,000  in  back  salaries,  which  BermU- 
dez  refused  to  pay. 

In  February  1986.  the  State  Department 
Country  Reports  stated  that  UNO-CDH 
had  complied  information  on  21  cases  that 
it  recommended  for  prosecution,  of  which 
19  had  led  to  convictions.  Of  these  convic- 
tions, eight — described  as  involving  murder, 
sexual  abuse,  and  in  two  cases,  abuse  of  ci- 
vilians—related to  human  rights  violations, 
according  to  the  Country  Reports. 

In  March  1086,  a  member  of  the  Americas 
Watch  executive  committee  met  with  the  di- 
rector of  UNO-CDH  In  Costa  Rica  to  dis- 
cuss cases  of  contra  abuse  on  which  Ameri- 
cas Watch  tiad  collected  information.  The 
director  of  UNO-CDH  reported  that  the 
office  had  made  no  progress  in  investigating 
those  cases.  He  provided,  however,  a  list  of 
cases  in  which  contras  had  been  convicted. 
The  list  contained  further  details  on  the 
same  cases  referred  to  in  the  Country  Re- 
ports, minus  five  cases  of  insubordination;  a 
total  of  14  convictions.  Those  cases  were  as 
follows:  eight  Involved  abuses  by  contras 
against  other  contras;  one  involved  growing 
marijuana;  one  involved  a  property  crime 
against  a  Honduran;  three  Involved  proper- 


ty crimes  against  Nicaraguans;  and  one  In- 
volved multiple  rape  »g*ittT*  Nlcaraguana. 

As  the  list  showed,  moat  of  the  crimes 
prosecuted  after  investigation  by  UNO- 
CDH  involved  either  common  crimes  or 
abuses  against  other  contras.  Only  one— the 
multiple  rape— involved  physical  abuae  of 
Nicaneu&s  civilians.  As  of  March  1986, 
therefore,  UNO-CDH  inveatlgations  h«H  led 
to  the  prosecution  and  conviction  of  only 
one  contra  for  violent  crimes  against  Nicara- 
guan civilians.  According  to  a  White  Houae 
certification  document,  there  were  no  fur- 
ther prosecutions  in  the  five  months  before 
the  XTNO-CDH  was  closed  in  August. 

In  Octot>er  and  Noveml>er,  a  new  group 
opened  offices  in  Costa  Rica  and  Hondu- 
ras—the AsociadOn  Nicaraguenae  Pro  Dere- 
chos Humanos  (ANPDH).  According  to  its 
Washington  repreaentative,  lawyer  Joae  An- 
tonio TUerino  Medrano,  the  office  is  to  re- 
ceive 13  million  of  the  (100  million  appro- 
priated to  the  contras  by  Congress. 
(ANPDH  is  therefore  the  second-beat 
funded  human  rights  organization  in  the 
world,  after  Amnesty  International,  which 
in  1986  monitored  128  countriea.)  Dr.  TUer- 
ino maintained,  In  a  meeting  with  an  Ameri- 
cas Watch  representative  in  December  1986, 
that  the  new  office  is  not  a  successor  to 
UNO-CDH,  and  that  it  is  not  tied  to  UNO 
or  any  political  group.  In  January  1987,  an- 
other Americas  Watch  representative  met  in 
San  Jose,  Costa  Rica  with  Meaars.  Jaime 
Pasquier.  the  local  representative  of 
ANPDH,  and  Alberto  Oamez,  legal  counsel, 
both  of  whom  made  the  same  point.  This 
description  of  the  AsociaciOn's  nature  is  at 
odds  with  comments  made  to  Americas 
Watch  in  September  1986  by  a  SUte  De- 
partment official,  who  took  it  as  given  that 
the  new  office  would  be  establlahed  precise- 
ly as  a  successor  to  UNO-CDH. 

The  new  office  has  made  aome  personnel 
changes,  in  partictilar  by  hiring  as  its  direc- 
tor Marta  Patricia  Baltodano,  formerly 
acting  director  of  CPDH.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  has  retained  two  staff  members  of 
XTNO-CDH,  Dr.  oamez  and  Mateo  Ouerre- 
ro. 

B^.  Elaltodano  Is  based  in  Tegucigalpa, 
and  the  Honduras  branch  of  ANPDH  has  an 
additional  office  in  the  contra  liaae  camp  at 
Yamale.  Honduras.  Ms.  Baltodano  told  an 
Americas  Watch  repreaentative  in  January 
that  ANPDH.  in  addition  to  investigating 
cases  of  contra  human  rights  abuse,  had 
been  asked  by  BermUdez  to  investigate 
breaches  of  internal  contra  discipline.  The 
AsociaciOn  also  plans,  according  to  Balto- 
dano and  its  Coata  Rican  representatives,  to 
train  selected  contra  combatants  as  human 
rights  monitors  within  their  fighting  units. 

In  his  December  meeting  with  the  Ameri- 
cas Watch  representative.  Dr.  Tljerino 
stated  that  all  complaints  currently  under 
investigation  by  the  new  office  are  against 
contras.  He  offered  the  preliminary  results 
of  the  office's  Inquiries  into  one  well-lmown 
case,  the  contra  attack  on  El  Nlspero  in 
which  women  and  children  were  killed  and 
kidnapped.  ANPDH  alao  later  issued  a  press 
release  on  this  investigation,  which  Dr.  Tl- 
jerino made  available  to  us.  For  his  part.  Dr. 
Oamez  told  us  in  January  that  the  state- 
ment was  based  on  intervlewB  with  two 
contra  chiefs  and  with  four  civilians  from  El 
Nlspero.  He  did  not  indicate  where  these 
witneaaes  were  interviewed,  nor  who  quea- 
tioned  them  for  ANPDH.  Ms.  Baltodano 
told  us,  however,  that  one  of  the  sources  is  a 
refugee  in  Costa  Rica. 

The  ANPDH  account  states  that  El  V\- 
spero  was  taken  for  about  four  hours  by  a 
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them  "Comunistas"  and  not  "Sandi- 
nistas." 

Ctn  t.ha.t.  iu>nrf>  T  h&v<>  n.  litt.lp  nhnt/v 


Interestingly  enough,  the  Congress 
on  an  off  and  on  basis  has  gone  along 
with  the  President.  Over  the  last  .S  nr 


the  observation  of  vtrtually  every  cred- 
ible party  in  the  world.  And  that  Is 
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flOBtn  eontingent.  At  tbe  moment  of  the 
Bttiidk.  aevena  cMUsd  "aetiTtetB  In  the  CDS 
[Oomlt*  de  Defom  SandlnisU]"  were 
pgewnt  at  tbe  govenmient'a  military  post, 
tiw-imMtiy  Ifia.  Juana  Oomaies  and  her 
infant  ion  Arlen  Javier  CebaUos  Oonsaies, 
wife  and  chOd  of  one  of  the  Saninista  sol- 
dlen.  aoeordtoc  to  the  ANFDH  release  (Dr. 
TUcflno  bad  told  ua  that  Mrs.  Gonzalez  was 
in  unlfonn.  ttaousb  tbat  act  is  not  stated  In 
tbe  AMFDH  releaae).  The  ANPDH  state- 
ment doea  not  say  what  happened  to  the 
woman,  but  It  Indlcatea  that  the  infant  was 
anonc  aereral  penooa  who  "died  in  the 
action"  and  wboae  corpaea  were  later  muti- 
lated tajr  ■pedal  EPS  troops  called  Caaadores 
Uieraa  and  Tropas  Pablo  TTbeda  (TPU)  of 
tbe  mirr.  Aocodlng  to  tbe  ANPDH  report, 
tboae  troopa  arrived  after  tbe  contras  left. 
aealed  off  the  town  and  proceeded  to  multi- 
late  and  behead  the  oorpaes.  including  that 
of  tbe  Infant,  with  the  purpose  of  blaming 
tbe  deed  on  tbe  contras.  (The  statement 
qnotea  lit.  Alvaro  BakUadn.  a  defector  from 
the  BuMaUtM  reflnie,  on  tbe  fact  that  spe- 
cial troops  have  these  tasks  assigned  to 
them.  Our  ICaicb  1M6  report  dealt  with  Mr. 
Baldiadn's  allegations,  including  the  one  re- 
ferred to  by  ANPDH.  which  was  first  made 
aeveral  months  after  Mr.  BaldizAn  had  made 
other  nmmitinnal  allegations  against  the 
Nicaraguan  govemmoit.  In  the  course  of 
many  investigatt(His  Americas  Watch  has 
ooMlueted  in  Nicaragua,  we  have  obtained 
no  evidence  that  would  tend  to  confirm 
either  tbe  existence  of  those  special  troops 
or  tbe  performance  of  such  tasks  by  anyone 
else). 

Tbe  ANPDH  report  thus  exonerates  the 
contras  of  any  wrongdoing.  Marta  Balto- 
dano  explained  alleged  EPS  mutilation  of 
corpeea  as  an  effort  to  generate  bad  publici- 
ty about  tbe  contras.  The  incident  was  given 
mtwhMi  coverage  in  the  Nicaraguan  progo- 
vemment  preaa.  however.  It  became  well- 
known  only  after  XJ&  Journalists  conducted 
independent  investigations  and  reported 
tbdr  nnAtn^  tn  Tbe  Miami  Herald  and  The 
Washington  Post. 

An  Americas  Watch  investigator  and  two 
VS.  Journalists  separately  gathered  testl- 
mmy  from  witnesses  in  El  Nispero,  and 
those  witnesses  presented  a  very  different 
account.  In  Section  I  we  discuss  a  serious 
violation  of  the  laws  of  war  by  Sandlnlsta 
trtMips.  following  on  the  EI  Nispero  attack. 
But  as  to  contra  actions,  we  are  disappoint- 
ed tbat  this  first  publicized  Investigation  by 
tbe  new  Aasodatidn  Nicaraguense  Pro  Dere- 
cbos  Humanos  has  yielded  results  which 
tend  to  rmtionaliae  contra  behavior— and 
deny  abuses — rather  than  to  seek  the  perpe- 
trators of  tbe  murders  and  kldni4>pings. 

Information  gathered  by  Americas  Watch 
tn  El  Nispero  only  a  few  days  after  the 
attack  shows  that  three  women  and  two 
children  died  in  the  attack,  whereas  the 
ANFDH  report  dismisses  only  two  deaths. 
Neighbors  found  tbe  woman,  Juana  Gonza- 
tes,  bleeding  from  her  wounds  but  alive,  and 
UmA  her  to  their  house,  where  she  died 
shortly  ther«^ter.  The  witnesses  inter- 
viewed by  Amolcas  Watch  said  nothing  of  a 
uniform:  they  aald  she  was  the  wife  of  a  mi- 
Udano,  and  no  one  even  suggested  that  she 
might  have  been  in  uniform.  The  witnesses 
were  very  clear  about  who  was  a  miliciano 
or  milifiana  and  who  was  not,  and  we  be- 
lieve tbey  would  have  told  us  if  the  dead 
woman  bad  been  in  uniform.  A  three-year- 
old  daughter  of  Mrs.  GonzAlez  was  wounded 
tai  the  attack,  but  she  survived.  Arlen  Javier, 
the  one-year-old,  died.  His  father,  Crerman 
Saballos  [ANPDH  spells  the  name  "Cebal- 


los"],  who  Is  a  miliciano,  told  Americas 
Watch  that  the  baby's  body  was  found  in 
the  back  of  tbe  house  (not  the  same  place 
where  his  mother  was  found),  with  his 
tluTMit  cut.  Witnesses  interviewed  by  the 
U.a.  journalists  confirmed  this.  No  wit- 
neses  Interviewed  by  Americas  Watch,  or 
separately  by  Journalists,  mentioned  be- 
heading of  the  body  or  any  multUatlon  by 
EPS  troops.  In  addition,  the  contr&s  opened 
fire  against  many  houses  in  the  village,  not 
only  against  the  command  post,  and  those 
houses  were  mostly  inhabited  by  women 
and  children. 

Americas  Watch  interviewed  many  wit- 
neaees  in  El  Nispero,  iuid  nobody  mentioned 
amy  "sealing  off"  of  the  town,  though  many 
referred  to  the  arrival  of  the  EPS  reinforce- 
m^ts — hours  after  the  contras  had  with- 
drawn—and some  referred  to  the  murder  of 
the  wounded  contra  found  in  the  village. 
There  was  a  meeting  of  the  military  at  El 
Nispero  that  took  place  for  several  hours 
behind  closed  doors,  after  which  the  Ixxly  of 
the  now-dead  contra  was  dragged  through 
the  streets,  presumably  as  an  example  of 
what  happens  to  the  contras. 

The  accounts  by  Julia  Preston  in  The 
Wwhington  Post  and  by  Sam  Dillon  in  The 
Miami  Herald  are  consistent  with  our  infor- 
mation, even  though  they  conducted  their 
research  at  different  times  and  interviewed 
different  witnesses. 

We  do  not  wish  to  :3re  judge  the  new 
office.  It  could  serve  a  significant  purpose  if 
its  investigations  were  impartial  and  inde- 
pendent. We  will  review  its  performance  In 
our  next  report  on  Nicaragua. 

VLt.  KENNEDY.  Madam  President.  I 
reserve  the  remainder  of  the  time  I 
have  not  used.  I  yield  it  back  to  the 
floor  manager.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  has  4 
minutes  remaining. 

Who  yields  time  to  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Madam  President.  I 
yield  12  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  may 
proceed. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Madam  Presi- 
dait,  I  thanlt  the  Presiding  Officer 
and  the  Senator  from  Mississippi. 

I  have  not  heard  an  the  debate  on 
this  subject,  but  some  of  what  I  heard 
recently  amounts  to  historical  revi- 
sionism—revision of  history.  It  is  said 
that  we  in  the  United  States,  that  our 
policies  forced  the  Sandinistas  into 
the  arms  of  the  Soviets.  Nothing  could 
be  fiu^her  from  the  truth,  for  during 
the  first  18  months  of  the  Sandinista 
regime,  no  government  was  more 
friendly  toward  that  regime  than  that 
of  the  United  States.  Indeed,  Congress 
was  persuaded  by  some  fast  talking  on 
the  part  of  Mr.  Ortega— I  should  prop- 
erly call  him  Comrade  Ortega— to 
extend  some  $75  million  in  foreign  aid. 
American  foreign  aid  to  the  govern- 
ment, the  Sandinista  Government  of 
Nicaragua.  This  was  during  its  first  18 
months  of  existence;  that  is  in  1979 
and  1980. 

Bo  to  suggest  that  it  was  the  United 
States  that  pushed  Ortega  into  the 


arms  of  international  communism  is 
nothing  but  poppycock,  and  the  record 
proves  it.  In  fact,  the  Sandinista  gov- 
ernment, the  Comunlsta  govemixem- 
as  we  should  more  properly  callcaU 
rescinded  its  own  statute  on  the 
rights  and  guarantees  of  Nicaragua 
citizens^its  bill  of  rights,  if  you  will— 
which  it  propounded  when  it  was  seek- 
ing to  overthrow  the  Somoza  regime 
and  on  the  promise  of  which  the 
people  of  Nicaragua  embraced  the 
Sandinistas.  When  Mr.  Ortega  got  in 
power.  It  did  not  take  him  more  then  a 
(xiuple  of  months  to  rescind  the  stat- 
ute on  rights  and  g\iarantees  and  de- 
clare a  state  of  economic  and  social 
emergency,  as  they  called  it— a  state  of 
emergency  which  rescinded  all  of  the 
rights  which  the  Nicaraguan  people 
had  been  promised,  rights  which  in- 
cluded, among  other  things,  according 
to  title  I  of  the  statute  on  rights  and 
guarantees  of  Nicaraguans,  the  right 
to  free  and  full  self-determination; 
among  other  things,  the  right  that  all 
persons  are  equal  before  the  law  and 
entitled  to  equal  protection:  the  stipu- 
lation that  the  right  to  life  is  inviola- 
ble; that  no  one  would  be  subject  to 
arbitrary  arrest  or  imprisonment.  I 
point  out  parenthetically,  there  are 
some  19,000  political  prisoners  in  Nica- 
ragua Xoda.y.  These  are  all  the  things 
which  the  Comunistas  promised  the 
people  of  Nicaragua  and  which  they 
rescinded,  and  many,  many  more. 

Freedom  of  information  is  another 
one,  freedom  of  speech  and  the  press. 
All  these  were  rescinded  by  Comrade 
Ortega  and  his  fellow  Communists 
within  months  of  ascending  to  power. 
So  it  was  not  the  United  States  at  all 
which  pushed  Nicaragua  into  the  arms 
of  international  communism.  That  ob- 
jective was  obtained  long  before  the 
U.S.  aid  reached  Nicaragua.  They  are 
indeed  Marxists.  They  are  Commu- 
nists. Statements  of  their  own  leaders 
are  quite  clear  and  frank  on  that 
point. 

I  cite  a  statement  of  Thomas  Borge, 
the  Minister  of  Interior,  who  in  1983 
stated  that  "you  (»nnot  be  a  true  revo- 
lutionary in  Latin  America  without 
being  a  Marxist-Leninist."  Comma- 
dante,  and  indeed  comrade,  Bayardo 
Arce,  in  an  interview  stated  that  "The 
Nicaraguan  people  are  for  Marxism- 
Leninism,"  to  use  his  words.  And  as 
for  Danny  Ortega's  brother,  Umberto, 
the  Minister  of  Defense,  quoting  from 
an  August  25,  1981  statement,  he  said, 
"Our  doctrine  is  Marxism."  So  we 
ought  to  drop  this  term  "Sandinista" 
because  among  other  reasons  Ameri- 
cans really  do  not  know  what  they  are 
or  stand  for.  Let  us  use  an  honest 
term.  Let  us  use  a  term  Americans  can 
understand.  Let  us  substitute  "Comim- 
ista"  for  "Sandinista"  l>ecause  they 
are  equal  and  indeed  in  the  remainder 
of  my  remarks,  I  am  going  to  call 


them  "Comunistas"  and  not  "Sandi- 
nistas." 

On  that  score  I  have  a  little  photo- 
graph here,  taken  from  a  news  maga- 
zine—I do  not  know  what  it  was— of 
Comrade  Ortega  being  sworn  in  on 
Janaury  10,  1985,  following  a  fraudu- 
lent election,  which  matter  I  will  ad- 
dress in  a  moment.  Following  a  fraud- 
ulent election,  there  he  is  with  his  ex- 
pensive New  York  City  simglasses, 
with  his  right  fist  raised  in  a  Marxist 
salute.  And  who  is  there  with  him,  3 
feet  away?  Comrade  Fidel,  the  only 
head  of  a  nation  in  the  entire  world  to 
attend  the  so-called  inauguration  of 
Comrade  Ortega— Fidel  Castro— clap- 
ping his  hands,  I  might  add,  not  sur- 
prisingly. I  can  imagine  he  takes  a 
good  deal  of  satisfi(»tion  in  having  to 
a  large  extent  installed  the  Comunis- 
tas in  Nicaragua,  and  that  brings  up 
the  important  point  we  ought  to  bear 
in  mind  in  this  debate.  The  Comunis- 
tas in  Nicaragua  have  made  it  clear 
that  they  are  Commuinists;  they  call 
their  revolution  a  revolution  without 
borders.  That  means  they  are  going  to 
do  the  same  throughout  Central 
America  as  Comrade  Fidel  has  done  in 
the  Caribbean  and  in  Central  America. 
They  are  going  to  do  their  damdest  to 
install  more  Communist  governments, 
more  repressive  governments,  and 
make  more  and  more  trouble  for 
democratic  nations  throughout  our 
hemisphere. 

The  Comunistas,  the  Sandinistas, 
promised  free  elections.  Not  surpris- 
ingly, when  they  came  to  power,  they 
instituted  a  state  of  emergency  and 
postponed  the  elections  for,  I  guess  it 
was,  about  5  years.  Ultimately,  they 
were  shamed  into  calling  elections,  but 
those  elections  turned  out  to  be  a 
sham.  Arturo  Cruz,  one  of  the  credible 
candidates  who  had  planned  to  run  for 
President,  ultimately  withdrew  be- 
cause of  intimidation  and  because  of 
what  was  obviously  the  rigging  of  an 
election  both  in  terms  of  the  campaign 
and  counting  of  votes. 

I  had  this  picture  mentioned.  There 
was  not  a  leader  from  a  dem(x:ratic 
country  in  the  world  who  attended  the 
Innauguration  of  Daniel  Ortega  fol- 
lowing this  fraudulent  election.  Whsr? 
Because  there  is  not  a  dem(x:ratic 
leader  in  the  world  who  believes  that 
it  was  a  free  election.  Indeed,  it  was 
not. 

Communists  are  liars.  They  excel  in 
deceit.  They  are  so  skUled  in  deceit 
that  they  have  deceived  over  and  over 
again  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  They  have  deceived  over  and 
over  again  people  around  the  world.  I 
say  it  is  time  to  recognize  deceit  for 
what  it  is,  time  to  face  the  facts,  to 
call  a  Communist  a  Communist,  and  to 
do  something  to  aid  the  anti-Commu- 
nists in  Nicaragua.  That  is  what  Presi- 
dent Reagan  seeks  to  do.  That  is  what 
he  has  been  seeking  to  do  for  years. 


Interestingly  enough,  the  Congress 
on  an  off  and  on  basis  has  gone  along 
with  the  President.  Over  the  last  5  or 
6  years  we  have  provided  about  $150 
million  in  assistance  to  the  anti-Com- 
munist forces  in  Nicaragua.  The  Presi- 
dent is  proposing  to  release  another 
$40  million.  That  is  what  this  debate  is 
about.  The  joint  resolution  before  us 
would  bl(x:k  the  President  from  releas- 
ing that  $40  million. 

If  we  release  this  $40  million,  that 
will  bring  U.S.  aid  to  the  anti-Commu- 
nists to  $189  million  in  total.  Do  you 
know  how  much  the  Soviet  bloc  coun- 
tries have  provided  the  Comunistas  of 
Nicaragua,  Madam  President?  Not  $40 
million,  not  $189  million,  $2.6  bilUon 
since  1979.  I  am  not  suggesting  that 
$40  million  is  inconsequential,  but 
when  you  put  it  against  $2.6  billion 
contributed  to  the  Communists  of 
Nicaragua  by  the  Soviet  bloc,  it  kind 
of  brings  things  into  focus.  While  we 
are  here  babbling  about  negotiations, 
while  we  are  here  insisting  that  the 
anti-Communists  conduct  a  textbook- 
perfect  operation,  even  while  our  own 
revolution  against  the  British  (K>uld 
hardly  be  so  described,  even  while  we 
are  holding  the  anti-Communists  in 
Nicaragua  to  standards  far  higher 
than  even  oiu-  own  American  freedom 
fighters  of  200  years  ago  achieved,  the 
Soviets  are  pouring  billions  of  dollars 
of  military  equipment  and  economic 
assistance  into  the  coffers  of  the  Co- 
munistas of  Managua. 

What  a  pack  of  f(X)ls  we  are.  The 
facts  are  so  very  overwhelming.  The 
swift  current  of  events  is  so  apparent 
and  yet  we  play  around  with  the 
eddies  at  the  edge  of  the  stream. 

It  is  a  pay-me-now  or  pay-me-later 
situation.  Madam  President.  Does 
anyone  believe  that  negotiations  are 
going  to  lead  to  demcxsracy  in  Central 
America,  to  democracy  in  Nicaragua? 
Does  anyone  believe  that  for  the  first 
time  in  history  Communists  are  going 
to  surrender  power  and  hold  free  elec- 
tions? They  have  not  so  far.  They 
have  promised  them  over  and  over. 
They  have  hinted.  They  have  pulled 
us  along  like  mice  following  a  piece  of 
cheese  on  the  end  of  a  string.  And 
they  have  kept  this  process  going, 
kept  the  United  States  from  actively 
helping  the  anti-Communist  forces 
with  the  mere  promise  of  negotiations 
and.  indeed,  as  they  drag  that  little 
piece  of  cheese  through  this  Senate 
Chamber  today,  a  long  line  of  Sena- 
tors trot  off  in  that  direction. 

How  disgraceful.  It  is  pay  me  now  or 
pay  me  later.  The  Communistas  of 
Nicaragua  are  Communists.  They  are 
armed  to  the  teeth  by  the  Soviets. 
Their  armaments  grow  daily  as  the  So- 
viets pump  billions  of  dollars  into 
Nicaragua.  They  have  already  said  it  is 
a  revolution  without  borders.  They  are 
already  interfering  in  democratic  EH 
Salvador,  where  a  government  was 
elected  lawfully  and  dem(xn^ti(»lly  by 


the  observation  of  virtually  every  cred- 
ible party  in  the  world.  And  that  is 
going  to  continue  until  we  address  this 
problem  realistically.  Shall  we  wait 
until  the  problem  has  infected  Mexico 
as  well  as  Nicaragua?  I  hope  not.  It  is 
pay  me  now  or  pay  me  later,  and  if  it 
is  pay  me  later,  my  colleagues,  the 
pajrment  will  be  in  American  blood. 

My  time  has  expired. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Madam  President,  I 
yield  12  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
majority  whip  from  California  [Mr. 
Cranston]. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  California. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon  very  much  for  his 
leadership  on  this  issue. 

Madam  President,  the  issue  before 
us  is  an  up  and  down  vote  on  the  ques- 
tion of  rescinding  the  $40  million  in 
Contra  aid  the  Congress  approved  last 
year. 

In  that  sense  it  looks  to  the  past.  It 
asks  the  question,  "Should  we  have 
done  otherwise?" 

I  want  to  talk  today,  however,  about 
the  future,  about  the  future  of  U.S. 
policy  toward  Central  America,  for  I 
believe  that  it  is  in  considering  what 
lies  ahead  that  one  can  find  perhaps 
the  strongest  case  for  voting  to  adc^t 
the  I'esolution  of  disapproval  and 
signal  an  end  to  Senate  support  for 
Contra  funding. 

One  of  the  canards  put  forward  by 
champions  of  Contra  aid  is  that  oppo- 
nents of  taxpayer  fimding  for  the 
Contra  terrorists  somehow  have  no 
constructive  alternative. 

"You  are  isolationists!"  Contra 
champions  proclaim.  "You  ignore  the 
dangers  in  the  region  and  have  no 
plan  for  protecting  American  interests. 

This  is,  of  course,  untrue.  Yet,  the 
charge  has  been  repeated  so  many 
times  it  bears  close  examination. 

There  are  three  major  proposals  for 
revising  Central  American  policy 
which  are  now  before  this  body.  All 
three  are  affirmative  programs 
making  clear  what  Contra  opponents 
are  for. 

The  first  is  a  measiire  which  I  intro- 
duced to  support  the  administration 
request  for  $300  million  in  economic 
aid  to  the  Central  American  demcxra- 
cies — a  request  which  many  Contra 
supporters  oppose. 

The  second  is  a  measure  advanced 
by  the  Senators  from  Connecticut, 
Senators  Dodd  and  Weicker,  which 
provides  a  similar  aid  package. 

The  third  is  the  excellent  joint  reso- 
lution of  Senator  SANroRO,  which  puts 
the  United  States  on  record  fully 
behind  regional  peace  efforts. 

Here,  then,  are  the  elements  of  a 
more  promising  program: 
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We  can  try  to  Influence  them.  We 
can  have  limited  relations  with  them. 
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oemed  about  the  expansionistic  de- 
signs of  the  Nicaraguans.  and  I  think 


tas  to  negotiations  for  a  peaceful  reso- 
lution of  this  Droblem. 


America,  clearly  it 

thf>    srw>rt.rtifn    nf    v, 


time  to  address 
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Proftde  aid  to  the  ■tmggHng  democ- 
raete  In  Hondana,  Costa  Rica,  Guate- 
mala, and  B  Salvador: 

Knhanee  their  ability  to  repeal  any 
mtwhlef  made  by  the  Sandinistas: 

Wholeheartedly  endorse  and  woi^ 
toward  the  luocen  of  a  regional  peace 
plan; 

Knd  the  futile  Contra  Aid  Program. 
irtileh  has  otteriy  f afled: 

Make  dear  that  we  will  act  militarily 
If  Nicaragua  makes  concerted  efforts 
to  ezimrt  violent  revolution  or  to 
dqdoy  provocative  Mlg  aircraft;  and 

Accept  the  fact  that  while  we  de- 
plore the  Marxists  of  Managua.  It  Is 
not  the  XAodted  States  mission  to  thim- 
der  about  the  ^obe  remaking  govern- 
ments in  our  own  image— a  proposition 
that  would  keep  us  perpetually  at  war. 

is«H»iw  prHident,  the  time  will  soon 
come  when  Members  of  this  body 
must  work  togetho'.  in  a  bipartisan 
spirit,  to  provide  for  a  post-Contra  aid 
transition. 

I  recognise  that  we  do  not  have  the 
votes  to  ovoTtde  a  veto  of  the  resolu- 
tkin  befwe  us  today. 

But  proponents  of  Contra  aid  should 
be  equally  realistic  in  recognizing  that 
taxpayer  funding  for  Contra  war  ef- 
forts Is  coming  to  an  end  this  fall— if 
not  in  this  body,  in  the  other  body.  At 
that  time,  there  wfll  be  no  issue  of  a 
veto  override.  It  will  take  only  a  ma- 
jority both  In  this  body  or  in  the  other 
body  to  cut  off  Contra  aid. 

What  wfll  be  the  administration's  re- 
quest next  fall  when  Congress  refuses 
to  provide  the  Contras  any  more 
money? 

What  will  be  the  UJS.  obligation  to 
the  9.000  Jungle  fighters  we  have 
tndned.  armed,  manipulated  and  en- 
dorsed? 

I.  for  one.  am  not  eager  to  see  us 
welcome  some  of  these  gentlemen  into 
the  United  States.  And  I  know  for  a 
fact  that  Central  American  leaders  do 
not  want  to  provide  a  haven  to  many 
of  these  people— who  have  been  en- 
gaged in  systematic  atrocities  against 
peasants,  women,  and  children. 

What  will  be  Contra  supporters'  re- 
quests then? 

We  would  do  well  to  consider  that 
today. 

And  we  would  do  well  to  make  clear 
with  aax  votes  today  that  an  end  to 
Contra  aid  funding  is  coming,  and 
onnlng  very  soon. 

I  find  it  hard  to  understand  the 
present  American  policy  of  backing 
people  who  engage  in  terrorist  activi- 
ties seeking  to  overthrow  the  govern- 
ment of  another  nation,  a  government 
that  we  happen  to  recognize  and  main- 
tain diplomatic  relations  with,  even 
thmiyh  none  of  us  m>proves  of  that 
government.  It  is  contrary  to  all  Amer- 
ican-avowed principles  and  purposes, 
and  I  hope  contrary  basifwlly  to  our 
tradlttons  to  try  to  overthrow  govern- 
ments we  do  not  like. 


We  can  try  to  Influence  them.  We 
can  have  limited  relations  with  them. 
We  can  seek  to  isolate  them.  But  to 
try  to  overthrow  them  is  another 
matter.  It  is  a  violation  of  internation- 
al Isiw.  More  than  that,  ii'  that  is  to  be 
our  policy— to  start  overthrowing  gov- 
ernments we  do  not  like— we  wUl  have 
our  hands  full.  There  are  many  gov- 
ernments we  do  not  like.  If  we  start  to 
overthrow  them  we  are  going  to  have 
more  wars  on  our  hands  than  we  can 
hau[idle. 

If  this  government  posed  a  direct, 
clear,  and  immediate  danger  to  our 
country,  that  would  perhaps  be  an- 
other matter,  but  there  is  no  evidence 
that  that  is  the  case. 

The  concern  is  that  this  government, 
the  Sandinistas,  might  try  to  infiltrate 
and  overthrow  democratic  neighbors 
and  produce  Communist  regimes  in 
thoae  countries.  The  concern  is  that 
that  might  spread  to  our  border  with 
Mexico.  That  would  be  a  problem.  We 
would  have  to  resist  that,  by  force  if 
necassary,  but  we  have  not  been  given 
evidence  by  the  administration,  de- 
spite their  assertion  that  any  such  se- 
rious threat  exists. 

The  first  step,  of  course,  if  it  did 
exist,  would  be  to  interdict,  by  what- 
ever forces  were  required,  military 
moves  against  democracies,  against 
neighbors,  infiltration  of  those  coun- 
tries, with  military  arms.  That  would 
be  a  responsible  position  for  us  to 
take.  But  to  take  on  the  task  of  over- 
throwing a  government  simply  because 
we  do  not  like  it.  a  government  that 
poses  no  clear  or  direct  danger  to  the 
United  States,  is  contrary  to  what  the 
United  States  should  stand  for,  and 
that  Is  why  I  will  vote  for  the  resolu- 
tion of  disapproval  of  aid  to  the  Con- 
tras. 

Mr.  STE2TNIS.  Madam  President,  I 
yield  12  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  [Mr.  Pressler]. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Madam  President, 
many  of  us  on  this  vote  are  in  a  very 
painful  and  difficult  situation.  This 
Nicaraguan  Contra  aid  cutoff  is  per- 
haps one  of  the  more  difficult  and 
close  votes,  in  my  mind.  Tet,  I  shall 
vote  reluctantly  against  blocking  the 
$40  million  for  the  Contras  which  was 
appropriated  by  Congress  late  last 
year. 

I  am  very  much  aware  of  the  argu- 
ments against  further  military  assist- 
ance: the  view  that  the  Contras  cannot 
accomplish  their  goal  of  winning  the 
Nicaraguan  soul  away  from  the  Sandi- 
nista  dictatorship;  the  questions  about 
possibly  Ulegal  diversion  of  funds  to 
the  Contras;  the  difficulty  in  account- 
ing for  all  funds  previously  appropri- 
ated; the  complaints  of  Contra  abuses 
against  civilian  bystanders  in  Nicara- 
gua. 

Tet,  I  am  also  aware  of  the  lessons 
of  Vietnam,  where  I  served  as  a  second 
lieutenant  in  the  United  States  Army: 
the  very  real  threats  to  Central  Ameri- 


can peaoe  represented  by  Sandlnlsta 
policies  and  alliances,  and  the  poten- 
tial for  a  negotiated  settlement  of  con- 
flicts in  that  region— but  represented 
by  the  Arias  plan. 

Our  Nation  has  witnessed  a  most  ef- 
fective propaganda  campaign  on 
behalf  of  the  Nicaraguan  Sandlnlsta 
dictatorship  in  recent  years.  Every 
conceivable  angle  has  been  covered  in 
a  sophisticated  campaign  to  convince 
Americaas  that  the  Sandinlstiw  are 
really  good  guys  in  white  hats.  Uncle 
Sam  is  portrayed  as  the  gringo  to  the 
north,  the  wanton  imperialist,  who 
wants  to  restore  the  Somoza  crowd  to 
power.  Tankee  greed  and  thirst  for 
power  are  the  alleged  sources  of  Cen- 
tral American  poverty  and  repression 
and  the  justification  for  Sandlnlsta 
suspension  of  civil  rights  and  liberties. 

Madam  President.  I  do  not  buy  this 
propaganda. 

While  some  progress  has  been 
achieved  in  Nicaragua  under  the  San- 
dinistas on  the  socioeconomic  front, 
there  also  have  been  economic  disas- 
ters, as  well  ss  the  usual  tragedies  of 
dictatorship:  no  elections  and  no  re- 
spect for  the  basic  freedoms  we  take 
for  granted. 

I  mentioned  that  I  have  had  the  un- 
pleasant experience  of  serving  in  the 
United  States  Army  in  Vietnam  during 
that  period  of  time  and  I  hope  that  to 
some  extent  I  have  been  a  student  at 
least  of  ttiat  type  of  situation  since. 

Some  have  argued  that  the  guerrilla 
conflicts  of  Central  America  are  the 
same  as  that  conflict.  They  really  are 
not  the  same  in  many  respects.  Per- 
haps the  most  important  difference  is 
that  vital,  long-term  U.S.  interests 
more  obviously  are  at  stake  in  Central 
America.  We  cannot  tolerate  the  pro- 
liferatioa  of  more  Soviet-sponsored 
Castroite  regimes  in  this  hemisphere, 
in  our  own  backyard.  Neither  can  Ni- 
caragua's neighbors,  all  of  whom  are 
terrified  at  the  prospect  of  a  consoli- 
dation of  the  Sandlnlsta  regime's 
power.  One  lesson  we  can  take  from 
Vietnam  is  that  more  lives  and  more 
money  are  lost  in  the  long  nui  if  we 
fail  to  take  a  firm  stand  against  Com- 
munist eatablishments  which  masquer- 
ade as  saviors  of  the  people.  Too  little. 
too  late  is  not  the  epitaph  I  wish  to 
see  written  on  democracy's  tombstone 
in  Central  America.  We  should  avoid 
direct  military  intervention,  and  that 
is  otu"  c^imtry's  policy.  We  should  be 
prepared  to  support  those  indigenous 
groups  who  are  fighting  for  true  free- 
dom In  their  own  nations.  If  we  do  not, 
nobody  else  will,  and  we  shall  eventu- 
ally find  ourselves  encircled  by  hostile 
dictatorships. 

Nicaragua's  Sandinistas  threaten 
their  neighbors.  Democratic  Costa 
Rica  haa  no  armed  forces. 

Madam  President,  I  recall  meeting 
with  the  past  President  of  Costa  Rica, 
and  he  told  me  how  much  he  was  con- 


cerned about  the  expanslonistic  de- 
signs of  the  Nlcaraguans,  and  I  think 
that  is  something  for  us  to  remember. 

There  are  now  four  democracies 
functioning  very  well  in  that  region  of 
the  world,  and  I  dare  say  that  my  col- 
leagues who  have  visited  the  region  all 
report  their  fear  that  if  the  Nlcara- 
guans were  allowed  to  do  anything 
they  wanted,  they  would  be  expanding 
militarily  as  they  attempted  to  do  in 
Grenada. 

Hondiu-as,  Guatemala,  and  El  Salva- 
dor have  re»Eiffirmed  democracy  in 
recent  years.  Each  of  these  four  Cen- 
tral American  democracies  is  caught 
between  a  rock  and  a  hard  place.  On 
the  one  hand,  they  possess  nothing 
like  the  raw  military  power  enjoyed  by 
the  Sandinistas,  courtesy  of  the 
Soviet,  Cuban,  and  Eastern  European 
dictatorships. 

And  let  us  not  fool  ourselves.  The 
personnel  and  the  assistance  they 
have  received  from  the  Eastern  Euro- 
pean dictatorships  and  the  Soviets  and 
the  Cubans  are  substantial. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  popularity 
of  radical  Marxist  revolutionary  ap- 
peals is  apparent  in  these  poor  na- 
tions. 

Indeed,  there  must  be  reform.  Some- 
times those  advocating  the  Marxist  ap- 
proach have  been  more  effective  in 
putting  their  philosophy  forward  than 
those  who  advocate  democratic  re- 
forms, but  let  us  align  ourselves  with 
those  who  are  committed  to  democrat- 
ic reforms  and  ideals. 

Their  desire  is  to  reach  some  accom- 
modation with  the  forces  of  aggression 
and  dictatorship.  They  with  to  protect 
their  own  people  from  the  loss  of 
human  rights  experienced  in  Nicara- 
gua. It  is  to  the  credit  of  these  democ- 
racies that  these  four  neighbors  of 
Nicaragua  have  proposed  a  verifiable 
plan  for  peace  in  Central  America 
based  on  a  cease  fire,  free  elections 
and  vigorous  political  competition. 
The  Senate  endorsed  that  plan  by  a 
vote  of  97  to  1  last  week.  Nicaragua, 
under  Sandlnlsta  control,  refuses  to 
participate  in  this  peaceful  reconcilia- 
tion effort. 

Where  does  this  leave  us.  Madam 
President?  I  believe  we  must  give  the 
15,000  to  20,000  Contras— perhaps  10 
times  the  number  of  Sandinistas  who 
seized  power  from  the  Somoza  dicta- 
torship a  few  years  ago— the  military 
assistance  promised  last  year  by  Con- 
gress. They  might  not  be  an  effective 
team  in  some  respects,  and  certainly 
they  have  made  mistakes.  Yet.  we 
cannot  change  U.S.  policy  every  few 
months.  Our  word  and  honor  are  not 
respected  If  we  do.  Let  us  give  the 
Contras  what  we  promised,  let  us  see  if 
they  can  further  the  goal  of  establish- 
ing a  democratic  system  in  Nicaragua, 
and  let  us  continue  to  support  the  ef- 
forts of  President  Arias  of  Costa  Rica, 
backed  by  three  other  Central  Ameri- 
can democracies,  to  draw  the  Sandinis- 


tas to  nefrotutions  for  a  peaceful  reso- 
lution of  this  problem. 

Compared  to  10  years  ago,  there  are 
10  more  Latin  American  democracies. 
Only  five  dictatorships  or  military  re- 
gimes remain  in  power  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere.  One  of  these  in  Nicara- 
gua. If  we  do  not  oppose  dictatorship 
now,  more  lives  and  more  money  will 
be  sacrificed  in  the  long  run. 

So,  Madam  President,  in  conclusion, 
let  me  say  that  this  Congress  made  a 
major  decision  last  year,  and  we  are 
now  considering  a  change  in  our 
pollcy.  It  would  be  very  Inconsistent  to 
do  so.  There  were  many  in  this  body 
who  disagreed  with  that  policy  last 
year.  But  the  United  States  made  a  de- 
cision. 

We  are  committed.  It  is  my  feeling 
that  to  change  policy  this  quickly 
would  be  very  destructive  and  would 
not  only  undercut  our  friends  who  are 
freedom  fighters  in  Nicaragua  and 
elsewhere,  but  would  also  hurt  our 
credibillty  in  the  entire  region. 

Madam  President,  I  yield  back  the 
remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Madam  President,  I 
jrield  12  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Florida,  Senator  Graham^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  Madam  President, 
this  resolution  for  disapproval  con- 
cerns more  than  one  country  and  one 
conflict.  Our  vote  will  serve  to  assert 
either  an  outmoded  cycle  of  episodic 
engagement  and  neglect  in  our  rela- 
tions with  Central  America— or  a  new 
beginning  of  sustained  economic 
growth  and  democratic  cooperation  in 
this  hemisphere. 

Democracy  in  the  Americas  can  only 
rest  solidly  on: 

Economic  develoment. 

An  outreach  to  the  next  generation 
of  leadership. 

Resolution  of  the  widespread  debt 
crisis. 

Respect  for  the  individual  national 
identity  and  pride  of  each  separate 
nation  in  the  region. 

And  the  common  embrace,  by  all  na- 
tions, of  the  same  and  measured  call 
for  diplomacy  by  statesmen  such  as 
President  Oscar  Arias  of  Costa  Rica. 

I  oppose  this  joint  resolution  be- 
cause I  believe  that  to  vote  for  it 
would  signal  abandonment  of  our  com- 
mitment to  the  Contra  forces. 

As  a  result  of  that  commitment, 
freely  undertaken  by  the  majority  of 
this  body,  decisions  have  been  made, 
resources  allocated— lives  placed  at 
risk,  people  are  depending  on  us. 

Military  pressure  on  the  Sandinistas 
increases  the  chance  for  constructive, 
diplomatic  negotiations  and  free  elec- 
tions in  Nicaragua. 

But  an  agenda  limited  to  contain- 
ment and  military  pressure  cannot  be 
our  long  range  approach  to  Central 


America,  clearly  it  is  time  to  address 
the  spectrum  of  very  real  problems 
and  opportunities  in  our  hemisphere 
and  to  be  a  unified  force  for  positive 
change  in  the  region.  We  should  take 
the  coming  months  to  build  a  biparti- 
san consensus  for  a  pragmatic  and 
comprehensive  regional  foreign  policy. 

Recent  events  have  turned  this  into 
a  subject  no  one  is  anxious  to  deal 
with  but  we  cannot  back  away  fnnn 
the  problems— and  the  possibilities— of 
the  region.  We  in  Florida  know  well 
that  what  happens  in  Central  America 
affects  the  United  States  in  very  real 
human  terms.  There  are  nearly  10,000 
Nlcaragiian  schoolchildren  enrolled  in 
Dade  County  public  schools.  The  diffi- 
culties of  developing  nations  in  Cen- 
tral America  are  unique  in  command- 
ing our  attention  because  they  are  so 
close  to  us,  so  close  culturally  as  well 
as  geographically. 

If  our  vision  Is  to  encompass  a  full 
partnership  of  the  Americas  we  have 
to  ask  the  right  questions. 

Questions  such  as: 

"What  Is  our  vision  for  our  neigh- 
bors in  this  hemisphere  by  the  end  of 
the  centurjr?" 

"What  steps  does  our  Government 
have  to  take  to  assist  in  the  realization 
of  that  vision?" 

"How  do  we  buUd  a  basis  of  public 
support  for  a  rational  hemispheric  for- 
eign policy  among  oiu*  colleagues, 
among  our  citizens  and  among  all  the 
nations  involved?" 

We  have  a  fortuitous  opportunity 
now  to  ask  those  questions  and  to  im- 
plement the  answers. 

For  the  first  time  we  have  four 
democratic.  freely  elected  govern- 
ments In  Central  America. 

El  Salvador,  Guatemala,  Honduras, 
and  Costa  Rica  are  evidence  of  a  hope- 
ful progression  toward  peace  and  pros- 
perity and  hemispheric  cooperation.  I 
agree  with  the  words  of  President 
Arias: 

"In  Central  America,  there  won't  l>e 
a  durable  peace  unless  there  Is  democ- 
racy." 

My  vision  is  to  have  economically 
prosperous  democracies  led  by  enlight- 
ened leadership;  leaders  who  are  com- 
mitted to  the  quality  of  life  for  their 
citizens,  and  a  network  of  regular  and 
valued  trading  partners. 

To  nurture  these  fledgling  democra- 
cies, and  the  broader  movement 
toward  democracy  in  the  Caribbean 
Basin  and  South  America,  we  must 
work  together  to  achieve  economic  sta- 
bility and  growth. 

The  $300  million  economic  package 
we  will  vote  on  in  the  near  future  is 
tangible  evidence  of  our  dedication  to 
stable,  democratic  societies  in  this 
hemisphere.  The  Caribbean  Basin  ini- 
tiative is  worthy  of  our  strong  support. 

The  debt  crisis  in  Central  America 
and  neighboring  island  nations  is  as 
potentially    destabilizing    as    in    any 


lAtlB  Ameriean  natkm.  Those  smaller 
have  greater  difficulty  negoti- 
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ship  of  ScHnoza  with  the  new  dictator- 

■filn  nf  t>i»  1«ft.    T%s  niiAsfinn   in-   TTmr 


Are  we  trying  to  overthrow  It?  Or  are 

VA  frvirxa  fr,  t\r\  oil  nf  fVhA  aVM^VTA    fn  f..*. 


Mr.  President,  I  thank  the  Chair. 
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nation.  Those  smaller 
haTB  greater  difficulty  negoti- 
atlnc  mora  goaeroiii  repayment  terms 
than  do  tbe  larger,  tatm  economically 
dtfene  countries.  At  the  same  time 
tlicjr  are  more  vulnerable  to  tmf  avor- 
alde  ahlfta  In  world  trade  and  eoonom- 
leoondltkKia. 

The  *''^'"g'"  Ccmmisilon's  recom- 
mmnilatlnn  to  Increase  scholarships  to 
derdociing  nations  In  our  region  Is  a 
practical  one.  Our  outreach  to  the 
next  generation  of  leadership  can  be 
significantly  enhanced  by  an  ambl- 
tiouB  program  of  scholarships  and 
■bared  educational  resources.  Students 
tialned  In  a  democratic  society  absorb 
tbe  fundamental  commitment  to  liber- 
ty and  freedom  of  q)eech  and  thought 
we  espouse.  The  Soviet  Union  and  its 
tateDite  nations  have  understood  the 
tanportanoe  of  student  training  for 
yeaia. 

TO  •»wKr«A»  these  initiatives  under- 
scores the  value  of  a  realistic,  balanced 
and  forward-looking  policy.  With  such 
a  policy  we  stand  a  much  better 
«»iiMie»  of  demonstrating  to  our 
frlends  arcnmd  tile  world  that  it  is  the 
Sandinistas,  not  ourselves,  who  are  out 
of  step  with  history.  We  can  dedicate 
the  months  from  now,  until  we  must, 
again,  face  the  issue  of  renewing 
Contra  funding  to  building  a  biparti- 
san consensus  for  a  Central  American 
policy.  woiUng  with  the  administra- 
tion to  effectively  execute  that  policy. 

As  of  today,  the  administration  has 
failed  to  deftaie  and  commimlcate  a 
clear  policy  for  Central  America. 
Whfle  support  for  the  military  resist- 
ance in  one  country  may  be  an  appro- 
priate cnnponent  of  a  regional  strate- 
gy—it is  hardly  an  adequate  foreign 
policy  for  an  area  so  vit^ly  important 
to  us— and  so  dosely  tied  to  us. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  many  of  us 
who  want  to  have  a  strong,  consistent, 
constructive  relationship  between  this 
Natim  and  our  neighbors  to  the 
south. 

That  must  be  a  relationship  based 
upim  goals  that  transcend  our  tempo- 
rary occupancy  of  political  offices. 

Our  goals  must  be  bli>artisan,  our 
goala  must  be  well  understood  by  the 
American  people,  our  goals  must  speak 
to  the  values  that  we  as  Americans 
revere,  if  they  meet  those  criteria  then 
they  wni  have  a  sustaining  base  of 
suivort  and  Influence. 

Only  through  popular  understand- 
ing and  support  can  a  foreign  policy  be 
maintained  and  therefore  have  bellev- 
ability  in  the  countries  which  are  our 
regional  partners. 

We  cannot  aff ora  to  use  the  coming 
monttai  as  a  time  to  line  up  behind  old 
dlvlsloos.  We  must  use  this  time  to 
create  a  new  consensus  that  will  unite 
this  country  In  its  long  term  interests 
in  the  peace  and  proQ>erlty  and  free- 
dom of  our  hemisphere. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
BUAUz).  Who  yields  time? 


Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum  with  the 
request  that  the  time  be  equally  divid- 
ed.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  please  call  the  rolL 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HATFIEXD.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  to  speak  for  the  resolu- 
tion? 

Mr.  PELL.  That  is  correct. 

I  thank  you  very  much,  indeed.  Sen- 
ator Hatfield. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  may  proceed. 

coifTHA  fuhuuig:  hofepully  the  last 

CHAFm 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  as  we  once 
again  brace  for  yet  another  go-around 
on  the  administration's  policy  of  aid  to 
the  Contras,  it  would  be  useful  to  look 
at  the  policy  thus  far.  What  I  see  is  an 
aU  too  familiar  scene  of  an  ill-con- 
ceived, ill-advised  bankrupt  policy  ad- 
ministered by  zealots  who  are  willing 
to  take  our  Nation  to  the  brink  of  mili- 
tary intervention  in  the  name  of  free- 
dom and  patriotism.  Events  of  the  past 
months  have  brought  all  this  out 
before  the  American  people  in  large, 
bold  print.  I  believe  that  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  Americans  are  ready  to  call 
an  end  to  the  funding  of  the  Contras, 
"our  terrorists,"  and  get  on  with  the 
very  challenging  task  of  redirecting 
the  policy  toward  supporting  a  region- 
al political/diplomatic  settlement.  As 
Winston  Churchill  once  said,  "Jaw-Jaw 
is  a  lot  better  than  war-war." 

I  have  a  sense  of  idealism  but,  be- 
cause it  is  tempered  by  a  sense  of  real- 
ism, I  know  what  we  are  up  against  in 
the  Senate  at  this  time.  After  all  is 
said  and  done  in  these  next  hours  in 
this  Chamber,  $40  million  more  will  be 
on  its  way  to  the  Contras.  Whether  it 
will  get  there  is  another  story  and  that 
is  why  the  House  last  week  voted  to 
place  a  moratorium  on  this  funding 
until  the  administration  provides  an 
accounting  for  previously  approved 
moneys,  including  those  diverted  from 
the  Iran  arms  sales.  That  is  what  we 
really  shoiild  be  dealing  with  today. 
Like  the  House  did  last  week,  we 
should  be  moving  to  hold  the  funds 
back  until  we  know  what  happened 
wtth  the  earlier  funding. 

The  American  people.  Republican 
and  Democrat  alike,  have  a  right  to 
know  and  want  to  know  where  their 
money  has  gone.  But  that  is  not  going 
to  happen  today.  After  all  our  talking, 
more  millions  will  be  sent  to  the 
Contra  forces  whose  semblance  of 
democratic  leadership  left  with  Artiux) 


Cruz.  More  money  will  be  sent  to  ter- 
rorists, oiur  terrorists  led  by  Somoaa's 
off icerii  who  continue  to  wage  a  mean 
war  agiUnst  their  own  people.  We  need 
no  TDOTt  vivid  example  of  this  than  the 
incident  last  month  when  the  Contras 
burned  down  a  chiirch-sponsored 
health  clinic  during  an  attack  on  a 
military  outpost  in  Matagalpa  prov- 
ince. In  this  area  where  it  is  said  that 
the  Coptras  have  support  among  the 
people,  these  terrorists,  funded  by  our 
money,  burned  down  a  health  facility 
run  by  the  Bi^jtist  Convention  of 
Nicaragua.  This  clinic  was  partially 
funded  by  a  health  care  program  spon- 
sored by  n.S.  Protestant  organizations. 

Through  this  heavy  mist  of  a  bad 
policy,  I  see  a  ray  of  light.  I  am  hope- 
ful that  we  may  be  seeing  the  begin- 
ning of  the  end  of  this  tragic  episode 
in  our  history.  There  are  strong  indi- 
cations that  previous  supporters  of  the 
administration's  policy  are  now  seeing 
the  gravity  of  the  situation  and  will 
not  be  willing  to  agree  to  further  fund- 
ing after  this  $40  million  is  expended. 
I  am  also  bolstered  by  the  fact  that 
the  Seaate  last  Thursday,  in  an  over- 
whelmingly bipartisan  manner,  voted 
to  support  the  regional  pease  process 
now  imderway  in  Central  America 
within  the  framework  of  Contadora. 
Let  us  get  this  matter  of  the  $40  mil- 
lion out  of  the  way  and  begin  to  work 
in  a  united  way  for  a  negotiated  politi- 
cal/diplomatic settlement  in  Central 
America. 

1 3ield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum,  and 
ask  \infcnlmous  consent  it  be  charged 
equally  to  both  sides. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  qu(>nun  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  MuRKOWSKi]. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Alaska  is  recognized  for 
10  minutes. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  my  friend  for  yielding.  I  very 
much  appieciate  the  opportunity  to 
address  the  body  on  this  difficult  di- 
lemma that  is  before  us  with  regard  to 
the  disapproval  of  the  remaining 
Contni  aid. 

It  is  not  because  of  disagreement 
over  the  nature  of  the  regime  in  Nica- 
ragua. I  think  we  are  all  well  aware  of 
whom  we  are  dealing  with  down  there. 
We  have  watched  as  the  Sandinistas 
replaced  the  old  right-wing  dlctator- 
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ship  of  S<Mno9Ea  with  the  new  dlctator- 
stilp  of  the  left.  The  question  is:  How 
bad  is  the  Sandinista  government  and 
what  should  we  do  about  it? 

I  know  my  colleagues  have  spent  a 
good  deal  of  time  on  this.  It  has  been 
dealt  with  with  deep  and  genuine  divi- 
sions over  the  wisdom  of  Contra  aid  on 
the  -one  hand  and  the  alternatives  on 
the  other.  Much  of  my  colleagues'  dif- 
ficulty in  this  regard  I  share. 

It  is  not  the  question  of  the  $40  mil- 
lion that  is  the  real  issue.  It  is  the 
need  for  a  clear  and  consistent  under- 
lying policy  toward  Central  America. 
As  a  consequence  of  that,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  have  grave  reservations  as  to 
how  we  are  going  to  turn  aroimd  our 
policy  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  convinced 
that  our  assistance  will  be  significant 
in  addressing  the  issue  of  genuine  sup- 
port from  the  American  people  with 
regard  to  the  direction  in  Central 
America.  The  American  public,  I 
think,  is  used  to  a  quick  resolve.  Our 
South  American  neighbors  are  per- 
hm»  more  patient. 

In  retrospect,  I  voted  for  aid  to  the 
Contras  in  1986  for  one  simple  reason: 
I  supported  the  negotiations.  I  recent- 
ly oosponsored  Senator  Saitford's  res- 
olutl<m  welcoming  and  supporting  the 
latest  peace  initiative  by  the  Central 
Americans  themselves,  the  Arias  plan. 
I  think  it  is  Important.  I  think  we  have 
to  give  it  firm  support.  But  in  order  to 
work,  negotiations  must  be  backed  by 
pressure. 

I  voted  for  aid  because  I  believed 
then  and  I  believe  now  that  without  it, 
the  SandlnlHt4u»  wlD  have  no  incentive 
to  take  the  negotiations  seriously. 

Mr.  President,  we  made  a  commit- 
ment with  that  previous  vote.  There- 
fore, with  some  reluctance,  I  am  going 
to  vote  against  this  resolution  of  disap- 
proval of  the  $40  million  which  re- 
mains from  that  decision.  We  have 
gone  back  and  forth  on  this  issue  too 
many  times.  We  sinv>ly  cannot  treat 
our  presence  in  Central  America,  our 
assistance  to  the  Contras,  like  a  yoyo. 
But  unless  there  is  a  real  change  in 
policy,  Mr.  President,  this  is  the  last 
vote  I  shall  cast  for  Contra  aid. 

In  1986,  I  voted  for  a  two-track 
policy  for  a  vigorous  diplomatic  effort 
to  negotiate  a  settlement  and  limited 
military  aid  to  back  it  up.  I  have  seen 
the  aid;  I  Just  have  not  seen  the  diplo- 
matic efforts  to  put  it  to  the  use  in- 
tended. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  It  is  time  to 
take  a  new  i4>proach  to  the  region. 
The  worst  thing  we  can  do  in  Central 
America  is  to  proceed  by  unpredictable 
starts  and  unpredictable  stops. We  do 
not  need  a  series  of  narrow  votes  and 
Presidential  vetoes.  We  need  a  consist- 
ent policy  based  on  a  sustainable  con- 
sensus. That  means  we  must  clarify 
our  fundamental  goals. 

Mr.  President,  what  is  our  ultimate 
objective?  Are  we  trying  to  force  the 
Nlcaraguan  Government  to  negotiate? 


»i-«ao-ai-*a>t.s) 


Are  we  trying  to  overthrow  It?  Or  are 
we  trying  to  do  all  of  the  above,  to  try 
to  prevent  a  further  Soviet  military 
beachhead  on  the  mainland  of  Central 
America? 

We  need  to  clarify  our  basic  policy. 
That  is  why  I  Intend  to  Introduce  a 
Joint  resolution  after  we  vote  on  the 
Weicker  resolution.  I  woiild  have  of- 
fered it  earlier  as  an  amendment  to 
Senator  Weickkr's  Joint  resolution, 
but  the  rules  that  we  are  operating 
under  do  not  permit  amendments. 

My  Joint  resolution  woiild  make  two 
very  simple  basic  points.  I  hope  that 
both  opponents  and  supporters  of  as- 
sistance could  agree  on  them  and  that 
they  might  contribute  to  helping 
reach  a  new  consensus  on  the  issue. 
The  first  point  is  that  any  aid  to  the 
Contras  which  we  do  provide  should 
go  only  in  support  of  a  genuine  two- 
track  policy  involving  pressure  and  the 
vigoroiis  piirsuit  of  diplomatic  efforts 
at  negotiation.  The  second  deals  with 
our  objective.  It  says  that  this  kind  of 
aid  should  cease  as  soon  as  the  Soviets 
and  their  Cuban  allies  end  their  mili- 
tary aid  to  Nicaragua  and  withdraw 
completely. 

Mr.  President,  I  stress  that  such  a 
withdrawal  would  have  to  be  carefully 
monitored,  carefully  verified.  I  am 
talking  about  a  genuine  withdrawal, 
one  that  would  include  destabilizing 
weapons  that  would  begin  the  entire 
process  of  getting  Nicaragua's  internal 
conflict  out  of  the  East-West  super- 
power conflict. 

Of  course,  we  are  all  uncomfortable 
about  the  choice  which  we  face  in 
Nicaragua.  There  are  no  easy  answers. 
But  one  thing  stands  out  clearly.  It  is 
the  Soviet  military  intervention  which 
transforms  that  conflict  into  one  di- 
rectly involving  threats  to  our  secxirl- 
ty.  Our  fimdamental  objective  should 
not  be  to  overthrow  the  Nlcaraguan 
Government;  it  should  be  to  get  the 
Soviets  and  the  Cuban  Influence  out. 

For  a  century  and  a  half  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  has  made  it  clear  that  the 
United  States  will  not  tolerate  outside 
military  Interference  in  this  hemi- 
sphere. It  may  be  that  we  can  reach 
some  kind  of  accommodation  with  the 
Nlcaraguan  revolution  short  of  the 
overthrow  of  the  Sandinistas.  I  do  not 
know.  I  do  know  that  if  the  Soviet  get 
out  of  Nicaragua,  I  am  willing  to  give 
it  a  try. 

Mr.  President,  this  approach  does 
not  resolve  all  the  problems  with  this 
issue.  But  I  believe  it  makes  a  start.  It 
would  be  my  intention  to  work  with 
other  of  my  colleagues  who  share  my 
concerns  about  this  policy  to  try  to  re- 
define the  terms  of  this  debate  in  a 
way  which  lets  us  figure  out  exactly 
where  it  is  that  we  are  headed— 
rather  than  where  it  appears  we  are 
heading  today,  that  is,  a  policy  with- 
out a  clearcut  consensus  in  support  of 
the  American  people. 


Mr.  President,  I  thank  the  Chair.  I 
yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Alaska  h«jf 
expired. 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum,  with  the 
time  equally  divided. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum  is  noted.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roU. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  rolL 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
quest that  you  dispense  with  further 
proceedings  under  the  quorum  call. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
RocKsrsLLER).  Without  objection,  it  is 
so  ordered. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Arizo- 
na. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Arizona  is  recognized  for 
10  minutes. 

Mr.  McCAIN.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  motion  of 
disapproval  for  the  remaining  $40  mil- 
lion which  Congress  voted  for  assist- 
ance to  the  Contras  or  freedom  fight- 
ers in  Nicaragua  Just  a  few  short 
months  ago. 

Mr.  President,  all  of  us  grow  weary 
of  the  debates  on  this  issue.  They 
seem  to  take  place  all  too  frequently 
and  consume  so  much  of  the  time  and 
energy  of  the  Members  of  both  bodies. 

I  also  regret  that  all  too  often 
during  these  debates  the  patriotism, 
the  dedication  and  love  of  country  are 
sometimes  brought  into  question.  I 
fully  respect  and  appreciate  the  integ- 
rity and  patriotism  of  those  who  are 
on  a  different  side  of  the  issue  than  I. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  a  Hebrew 
word,  "chutzpah."  Chutzpah  is  very 
difficult  to  define,  but  I  think  we  all 
recognize  an  act  of  chutqiah  when  we 
see  it.  Recently,  those  opposed  to 
Contra  aid  told  the  President  that  the 
administration  would  have  to  come  up 
with  an  alternate  policy  to  continue 
aid  for  the  freedom  fighters  in  Nicara- 
gua. If  there  was  ever  a  dramatic  ex- 
ample of  chutzpah,  that  is  it. 

If  the  opponents  of  aid  to  the  Con- 
tras want  a  different  policy  they,  in 
my  opinion,  are  the  ones  who  are  re- 
sponsible for  coming  up  with  it.  They 
cannot  expect  to  destroy  administra- 
tion policy  and  then  ask  the  adminis- 
tration to  provide  the  alternative,  be- 
cause ultimately  the  responsibility  for 
the  success  or  failure  of  freedom  and 
democracy  in  Central  America  will 
rest  with  those  who  either  support  the 
present  administration  policy  or  come 
up  with  a  viable  option. 

Let  me  run  down  a  few  of  the  factors 
that  many  of  us  are  familiar  with  and 
have  been  discussed  in  previous  de- 
bates on  this  floor.  I  think  it  is  Imiwr- 
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let  us  make  no  mistake:  In  guerrilla 
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terrible  tragedies  will  take  place. 
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to  me  far  more  appropriate  to  the  situ- 
ation. It  is  this: 
If  we  wHl  not  help  others  fisbt  for  the 


After  14  whereas  clauses,  what  does 
the  Senate  resolve? 
Resolved,  that  the  President  is  au- 


Senate  Foreign  Relations  Ccnunittee, 
as  I  understand  it.  I  regret  that. 
I  think  it  is  time  for  something  more 
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taut  to  bfinc  up  a  few  of  the  argu- 
menta  of  those  opposed  to  aid: 

"lbs  Oonttaa  cannot  win."  Indeed. 
the  Gontraa  may  not  be  able  to  win.  It 
ti  taniwrtant  to  rem«nber  that  despite 
the  wwda  of  the  distingulahed  majori- 
ty leader  that  the  Contras  have  re- 
ceived suffldent  aMistance,  the  fact  Is 
that  they  have  recently  received  some 
$60  mflUon  in  asslstanre;  $27  million  in 
humanttarlan  aid  before  that;  and  for 
a  2-year  period  prior  to  that,  no  aid 
was  extended  to  the  Ctmtras. 

At  the  same  time.  i4>proxlmately 
$1.4  bUlion  worth  of  Soviet-Cuban 
equipment  poured  into  Nicaragua. 
wv«T.j  i(  the  largest  single  military 
establishment  in  the  history  of  Cen- 
tral America,  and  larger  militarily 
than  all  its  ndghbors  combined. 

We  have  seen  the  Hind  helicopter 
introduoed.  a  scquhistlcated  piece  of 
equftment  that  does  a  very  fine  Job  of 
UUlng  freedcnn  fighters,  and  innocent 
dvfllans.  in  Afghanistan  as  well  as 
Nicaragua. 

We  have  seen  the  latest,  most  up-to- 
date  equipment  introduced  into  Nica- 
ragua. We  have  seen  as  many  as  7,000 
Cuban  advisers  who  are  now  advising 
most  of  the  military,  assisting  the  San- 
dinistas in  their  ^orts  to  put  down 
Contra  efforts.  We  have  seen  Cubans, 
Soviets.  East  Germans.  Bulgarians, 
and  PliO  guerrillas. 

Mr.  President.  Managua  looks  like 
the  bar  scene  in  "Star  Wars."  If  there 
is  a  Cmnmunist  or  a  fringe  or  a  radical 
element  smnewhere  in  the  world,  look 
in  Mknagua  and  you  will  find  elements 
of  It. 

There  is  the  argument  that  "the 
Contras  are  composed  simply  of  ex-so- 
modstas."  who  supported  a  dictator 
irtiom  none  of  us  ivpredates  and  that 
the  people  of  mcaragua  were  fully  Jus- 
tified in  removing  from  office. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  12.000  to 
15,000  young  men,  most  of  them  aged 
16.  17,  18,  and  19.  who  are  fighting 
inside  Mcaragua  today  who  never  even 
heard  of  Mr.  Somosa.  Yes.  indeed, 
there  are  individuals  who  fought  and 
served  in  the  Somosa  government.  But 
to  make  that  argument  about  all  those 
young  men  who  are  living  under  in- 
credibly difficult  conditions  in  the  Jun- 
glcB  and  fighting  for  the  things  they 
believe  in.  namely  the  fulfillment  of 
the  pnanises  made  to  them  when  the 
Sandtnista  came  to  power,  is  pure 
sophistry.  There  also  are  people  fight- 
ing with  the  MuJahidln  in  Afghanistan 
irtx>  served  in  previous  governments 
there  as  welL  I  do  not  hear  similar 
crltklsm  leveled  at  them. 

As  to  human  rights  violations,  we  all 
abhor  and  orademn  human  rights  vio- 
lations in  Nicaragua.  The  most  horri- 
fying of  the  many  horrifying  aspects 
of  warfare  is  human  rights  violations. 
I  think  the  case  can  be  made  that 
those  human  rights  violations  are 
being  addressed  under  UNO.  There  are 
human  rights  offices  being  set  up.  But 


let  08  make  no  mistake:  In  guerrilla 
warlbre.  human  rights  violations  and 
terrible  tragedies  will  take  place. 

Human  rights  violations  are  taking 
place  in  El  Salvador  today.  I  remem- 
ber for  instance,  when  I  and  others 
visited  El  Salvador  at  the  time  of  their 
elections,  and  the  rebel  FMLN  radio 
stated:  "Vct<  tmlay  and  die  tomor- 
row." 

I  have  seen,  as  many  others  havo 
evidence  of  orchestrated  and  orga- 
nized oppression  and  repression  of  the 
peoifle  of  Nicaragua,  in  the  form  of 
the  closing  down  of  La  Prensa,  oppres- 
sion of  the  church,  and  many  other  ac- 
tivities. Those  actions  are  a  clear  indi- 
cation that  we  have  a  totally  oppres- 
sive Marxist  government  which,  in  its 
own  words— not  mine — is  involved  in 
"a  revolution  without  borders." 

It  would  be  illuminating  to  read  the 
words  of  Cardinal  Obando  T  Bravo,  a 
much  revered  and  respected  man 
inside  and  outside  Nicaragua,  as  he 
chronicled  the  terrible  ordeals  which 
the  Catholic  Church  is  imdergoing, 
under  the  Communist  regime. 

I  eould  go  on  with  the  argimients 
conoeming  what  the  Contras  are 
about  and  their  chances  for  success  or 
failure  but  it  wiU  boil  down  to  whether 
this  body  and  the  people  of  the  United 
States  support,  in  the  long  run.  the 
effort  we  are  maJUng  there.  If  we  are 
going  to  ask  for  that  Judgment  by  the 
American  people,  I  think  it  is  very  im- 
portant for  us  to  tell  them  what  the 
alternatives  are  if  we  offer  aid  to  the 
freedom  fighters  in  Central  America. 
In  my  mind,  there  are  two:  One  is  con- 
tainment, and  the  other  is  the  injec- 
tion of  U.S.  troops. 

I  do  not  think  there  is  any  doubt 
that  there  is  a  Marxist  government  in 
Nicaragua,  and  that  that  government 
is  bent  on  expansion  beyond  its  lar- 
ders. The  evidence  is  clear  of  their  ef- 
forts In  Costa  Rica,  El  Salvador,  Hon- 
duras, and  Guatemala. 

What  then,  will  be  required  to  con- 
tain a  Marxist  government  bent  on  the 
intimidation,  destabilization,  and  over- 
throiw  of  its  neighbors?  It  would  re- 
quire billions  of  doUars— not  millions 
or  tens  of  millions  or  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions—in continuing  economic  and 
military  aid  to  the  neighboring  coun- 
tries of  Nicaragua  so  that  they  might 
have  the  opportunity  to  resist  the  in- 
cursions and  intimidation  of  the  San- 
dinista  government. 

Does  this  Congress  and  the  Ameri- 
can people  have  the  wherewithal  to 
provide  those  Idnds  of  funds?  In  my 
opinion,  it  is  very  clear  that  they  do 
not.  I  understand  clearly  why  they  are 
not  prepared  to  make  such  mammoth 
investments  in  trying  to  contain 
threats  to  peace  and  stability  in  Cen- 
tral America. 

The  other  option  we  may  be  faced 
with  eventually  is  sending  U.S.  troops 
into  Central  America. 


Mr.  President,  the  shadow  of  Viet- 
nam hangs  over  this  debate.  There  is 
hardly  a  time,  as  this  debate  goes  on. 
that  we  do  not  hear  of  the  lessons  of 
Vietnam.  I  Iielieve  that  one  of  the 
major  lessons  of  the  Vietnam  war  is 
that  we  should  not  have  sent  Ameri- 
can boys  to  do  what  Vietnamese  Iwys 
should  hiive  done,  Jiist  as  we  cannot 
send  American  boys  to  do  what  Nlca- 
ras^ian  boys  should  be  doing. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  notes  that  the  10  minutes  have 
expired. 

Mr.  MOCAIN.  I  ask  for  2  additional 
minutes. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  2  additional 
minutes  to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  McCAIN.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
STEHins]  for  his  indulgence. 

Mr.  President,  sending  U.S.  troops  is 
the  last  option.  Sending  American 
boys  to  fight  and  die  in  the  Jungles  of 
Nicaragua  is  an  alternative  none  of  us 
would  support  and  one  we  must  avoid. 

The  only  way  we  can  avoid  being 
faced  wltb  those  alternatives  is  to  con- 
tinue to  support  the  freedom  promised 
to  the  people  of  Nicaragua  by  the  San- 
dinista  government  when  it  wae  put 
into  power  by  the  Organization  of 
American  States,  freedom  which  we 
seek  for  people  throughout  the  world, 
whether  in  Afghanistan.  Angola,  or 
Nicaragua. 

I  yield  the  floor,  and  I  appreciate 
the  indidgence  of  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  Absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  FHESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roU. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded tocall  the  roll. 

Mr.  HfTMPHRET.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  tliat  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Are  we  stiU  on 
the  Weicker  resolution? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  is  stlM  considering  that  matter. 

Mr.  HtTMPHRETr.  I  ask  the  Senator 
from  Bfississippi  if  he  will  yield  me  1 
minute. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  am  glad  to  s^eld  to 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  1 
minute.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
earlier  this  evening,  incredibly 
enough,  one  of  the  opponents  of  the 
assistance  to  the  freedom  fighters  of 
Nicaragua  quoted  Winston  Churchill, 
suggesting  that  we  should  opt  exclu- 
sively for  negotiation  and  cut  off  the 
assistanoe  to  the  Contras. 

I  would  like  to  use  my  own  quote 
from  Winston  Churchill  which  seems 


to  me  far  more  wproprlate  to  the  situ- 
ation. It  is  this: 

If  we  will  not  help  others  fight  for  the 
right  when  It  can  be  won  without  our  own 
bloodshed,  if  we  will  not  help  them  when 
victory  is  poosible  and  not  too  costly,  we 
may  come  to  the  moment  when  we  will  have 
to  fight  ounelTes  with  all  odds  against  us 
and  CMily  a  precarious  chance  of  victory. 

I  think  that  is  a  far  more  appropri- 
ate Churchill  quote  for  the  present 
debate  than  that  dted  earlier  for  the 
proponents  on  this  assistance. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quonmL 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
jrlelds  time  for  a  quorum  call? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  does  the 
distinguished  Senator  yield  the  floor? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thought  I  had. 

If  there  is  any  time  remaining  to  the 
Smator  from  New  Hampshire  I  yield 
that  back  and  I  yield  the  floor. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  now  be 
a  period  for  morning  business  not  to 
extend  beyond  15  minutes  and  that 
Senators  may  be  permitted  to  speak 
therein  for  not  to  exceed  3  minutes 
each.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AFGHANISTAN  DAY 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  be  discharged 
from  further  consideration  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  63,  to  dedgnate 
March  21,  1987,  as  Afghanistan  Day. 
that  the  Senate  proceed  to  its  immedi- 
ate consideration  and  that  no  amend- 
ments be  in  order,  no  motions  to  re- 
commit be  in  order,  and  that  there  be 
a  time  limitation  thereon  for  debate 
not  to  exceed  20  minutes  to  be  equally 
divided  between  Mr.  Hxthfhrxt  and 
Mr.  Braslkt.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  we  need  an 
explanation,  if  Senators  will  forbear. 
This  is  the  annual  Afghanistan  Day 
Joint  resolution.  I  leave  it  to  my  col- 
league from  New  Jersey  to  explain 
that  in  detail,  as  it  is  his  resolution. 

My  feeling  is,  frankly,  with  all  due 
respect  to  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey,  who  has  been  faithful  to  and 
active  in  the  cause  of  Afghanistan, 
that  this  resolution  is  far  too  weak.  I 
note  there  are  no  less  than  14  "where- 
as" clauses  in  the  resolution,  consum- 
ing two  full  iMges  on  legislative-sized 
PV)er,  14  "whereas"  clauses.  That  is  a 
mighty  powerful  windup.  You  would 
think  the  pitcher  was  able  to  deliver  a 
^MiMohaii  but  instead,  the  resolution 
delivers,  indeed  lobs,  a  marshmallow. 


After  14  whereas  clauses,  what  does 
the  Senate  resolve? 

Resolved,  that  the  President  is  au- 
thorized and  requested  to  issue  a  proc- 
lamation designating  March  21  as  Af- 
ghanistan Day  and  calling  xipon  the 
people  of  the  United  States  to  observe 
such  day  with  appropriate  ceremonies 
and  activities. 

I  wonder  what  appropriate  ceremo- 
nies and  activities  are  anticipated 
here. 

Are  we  going  to  have  parades?  Are 
we  going  to  have  protests  down  at  the 
Soviet  Elmbassy  about  the  rape  of  Af- 
ghanistan? I  doubt  it. 

This  is  Just  a  lot  of  hoo-ha.  This  is 
an  irresolute  Joint  resolution.  It  is  piti- 
fully weak. 

I  had  wished  to  and  intended  to 
modify  it  with  some  stronger  language 
to  make  a  real  Joint  resolution  out  of 
it,  one  that  is  commensurate  with  the 
crimes  that  the  Soviets  are  getting 
away  with  in  Afghanistan,  the  daily 
rape,  brutalizing,  and  bludgeoning  of 
that  nation. 

But  because  the  chairman  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  has  ob- 
jected to  my  language  and  objected 
and  has  asked  the  majority  leader  to 
seek  discharge  from  the  Judiciary 
Committee  only  on  the  condition  that 
no  amendments  be  in  order,  I  will 
therefore  be  blocked  from  offering  the 
amendment. 

But  Just  let  me  very  briefly  read  it 
because  I  do  not  Imow  why  anyone 
would  object  to  it.  I  think  the  chair- 
man of  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee might  want  to  explain  why  he 
would  object  to  something  as  sensible 
and  necessary  as  the  amendment  I  in- 
tended to  offer,  which  is  that  we  have 
a  new  resolve  clause,  to  wit: 

The  Congress  hereby  strongly  urges  the 
President  to  convey  to  the  Govenunent  of 
the  Soviet  Union  that  the  United  States 
supports  a  negotiated  political  settlement  to 
the  Afghanistan  conflict  that: 

(A)  Has  the  broad  support  of  the  Afghan 
people. 

I  cannot  imagine  why  the  chairman 
of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
would  object  to  that. 

(B)  Provides  for  self-determination  of  the 
Afghan  people  free  from  outside  interfer- 
ence or  coercion. 

I  cannot  imagine  why  Senator  Pkll 
would  object  to  that. 

(C)  Provides  for  the  prompt,  complete, 
and  irrevocable  withdrawal  of  all  Soviet 
troops  from  Afghanistan,  based  on  logistical 
criteria  for  such  withdrawal; 

(D)  Provides  for  the  return  of  all  Afghan 
refugees  with  safety  and  honor,  and 

(E)  Provides  for  the  restoration  of  the  in- 
dependent and  nonallgned  status  of  Afghan- 
istan. 

That  is  the  sum  and  substance  of 
the  amendment  which  I  intended  to 
offer,  which  would  have  sensibly 
toughened  the  Joint  resolution  before 
us  now,  and  the  offering  of  which  has 
been  blocked  by  the  chairman  of  the 


Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee, 
as  I  understand  it.  I  regret  that. 

I  think  it  is  time  for  something  more 
than  the  declaration  of  Afghanistan 
Day,  when  we  know  full  well  that  it  is 
hardly  more  than  the  signature  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  on  a 
piece  of  pi^ier.  It  has  almost  no 
weight.  It  is  certainly  worth  doing,  but 
there  is  far  more  we  could  be  doing 
and  should  be  doing  commensurate 
with  the  crimes  in  Afghanistan.  And 
shame  on  us  if  we  are  not  doing  it. 

I  intend  to  pursue  this  further  on 
other  legislation.  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  President,  I  withdraw  my  objec- 
tion to  the  unanimous  consent  re- 
quest. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  wlU  report  the  Joint  reso- 
lution. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  joint  resolution  <S.J.  Res.  83)  to  desig- 
nate March  21, 1987,  as  Afghanistan  Day. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  Joint  resolu- 
tion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  this 
is  a  Joint  resolution.  It  authorizes  and 
requests  the  President  to  issue  a  proc- 
lamation designating  March  21,  1987, 
as  Afghanistan  Day.  It  calls  on  the 
American  people  to  observe  that  day 
in  solidarity  with  the  Afghan  freedom 
fighters.  This  joint  resolution  is  co- 
sponsored  by  51  UJS.  Senators. 

This  is  the  sixth  time  that  we  have 
issued  such  a  proclamation.  The  Sena- 
tor from  New  Hampshire  has  been  in 
the  lead  in  other  years  on  this  kind  of 
proclamation.  I  hope  that  it  is  the  last 
time  that  we  will  have  to  do  so. 

I  hope  the  Soviet  Union  will  with- 
draw the  115,000  troops  that  are  de- 
ployed there  and  will  permit  full  self- 
determination  for  the  Afghan  people. 
I  hope  they  will  do  so  soon. 

The  Afghan  people  have  suffered 
too  long  and  too  much.  In  the  words  of 
the  United  Nations  Human  Rights 
Commission,  the  continuation  of  a 
military  occupation  of  Afghanistan 
will  "lead  inevitably  to  a  situation  v>- 
proachlng  genocide."  Already  over  IV^ 
million  people  have  died;  4%  million 
refugees  have  fled  to  Pakistan  and 
Iran.  Those  who  remain  suTf  er  intoler- 
able hardships. 

The  Soviet  invasion  has  serious  geo- 
political implications  as  weU.  Soviet 
aircraft  have  repeatedly  violated  Paki- 
stan's airspace.  Soviet-inspired  terror- 
ist attacks  have  taken  place  inside 
Paldstan's  borders.  The  invasion 
threatens  the  peace  and  stability  of 
Southeast  Asia. 

Discussions  for  a  negotiated  settle- 
ment are  underway.  But  the  only  cred- 
ible implication  of  a  Soviet  commit- 
ment to  a  negotiated  settlement  in  Af- 
ghanistan will  be  their  agreement  to  a 
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for  the  withdrawal  of  Soviet  forces  suggest 
no  change  in  the  Soviet  goal  In  Afghanistan; 


Now  I  must  state  that  I  voted  for 
this  program  and  was  in  favor  of  this 


be  "grandfathered".  If  an  agricultural 
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prompt  and  complete  withdrawal  of 
an  their  troops  and  fuU  self-determl- 
natton  for  the  Afghan  people. 

I  hope  that  agreement  is  within 
reach.  But  untU  the  Soviet  troops  are 
withdrawn  and  the  Afghan  people 
have  fuU  self-determination.  Ameri- 
cana everywhere  declare  their  aolidari- 
t)r  wtth  Afghanistan's  struggle  and  Af- 
ghanistan's amrzow. 

Bfr.  President,  we  are  on  a  very  tight 
time  schedule  here,  because  the  21st  is 
Saturday.  So  If  the  Senate  acts  today. 
and  hopefully,  the  House  wHl  be  able 
to  act  tomorrow,  the  President  wUl  be 
^de  to  sign  it  on  Ftiday  and  the  21st 
wHl  Indeed  be  Afghanistan  Day. 

I  know  that  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  New  Hampshire  felt  very 
strongly  about  the  additional  language 
that  he  would  like  to  add.  I  know 
there  wOl  be  other  opiwrtunities  when 
he  wUl  have  a  chance  to  do  that. 

And  I  applaud  him  for  seeing  the  im- 
portance of  moving  ahead  so  we  can  at 
least  have  a  day  in  which  we  can  cele- 
brate the  freedom  fighters  in  Afghani- 
stan with  heroic  effort  against  Soviet 
gmodde^ 

Mr.  HUMPHRETT'.  Mr.  President, 
havbog  expressed  my  reservations  with 
the  Joint  resolution  as  it  stands  and  its 
shortcoming.  I  nonetheless  ask  for 
unanimous  consent  that  my  name  be 
added  as  a  coQonsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

tfOHUnSIAjr  DAT,  19ST 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Bflr.  President,  it 
is  critical  that  the  Senate  take  time  to 
expren  our  solidarity  with  the  coura- 
geous people  of  Afghanistan  We 
cannot  be  too  familiar  with  what  the 
Soviets  are  doing  in  that  Innocent 
nation.  Por  more  than  7  years  troops 
of  the  Soviet  Union  have  viciously  at- 
tained the  dvU  population  of  Afghani- 
stan, killing  more  than  1  million 
people.  One  million  people  have  died 
as  a  result  of  this  Soviet  invasion  and 
occupation.  How  many  is  that?  It  Is 
one-fifth  cf  the  Afghan  population. 
How  many  is  that?  If  you  apply  the 
same  proportion  to  our  own  popula- 
tion in  the  United  States,  it  is  16  mil- 
licm  dead  Americans.  That  is  how 
many  It  is.  That  is  the  magnitude  of 
the  Soviet  crimes. 

In  addition  to  attacking  and  killing 
Innocent  civilians  for  the  most  part 
the  Soviets  have  driven  fully  one-third 
of  the  Afghan  nation  into  foreign 
ezUe.  How  many  is  that?  It  is  about 
aOHMimething  million  Americans 
driven  into  foreign  exile.  Indeed,  the 
Afghan  refugees  today  constitute  the 
wwld's  largest  body  of  refugees. 

Mr.  President,  the  massive  violations 
of  human  rights  have  been  thoroughly 
docmnented  by  such  organizations  as 
Helsinki  Watch  and  Amnesty  Intema- 
MaoaL  On  December  4,  1986,  the  UJf. 
CScneral  Assonbly  overwhelmingly 
adopted  a  resolution  expressing  grave 


concern  for  the  situation  of  human 
rights  in  Afghanistan. 

Several  weeks  ago,  the  United  Na- 
tions Special  Rapporteur  on  Human 
Rights  issued  yet  another  grisley  ac- 
count of  the  mass  violations  of  human 
rights  taking  place  today  in  Afghani- 
stan. This  report  clearly  documents 
virtually  every  conceivable  violation  of 
himian  rights — as  the  Soviets  pursue 
their  effort  to  terrorize  the  civilian 
population  into  submission. 

Yet,  as  the  atrocities  moimt,  and  the 
death  tolls  increase,  the  Soviets  con- 
tinue to  offend  the  conscience  of  civil- 
ized nations  with  their  talk  of  troop 
withdrawals  from  Afghanistan.  Last 
week,  the  most  recent  round  of  United 
Nations  sponsored  negotiations  con- 
cluded in  Geneva.  This  week.  Under 
Secretary  of  State  Michael  Armacost 
flew  to  Moscow  to  discuss  this  matter 
with  the  Soviets.  I  am  deeply  con- 
cerned that  the  recent  flurry  of  diplo- 
matic activity  will  take  on  a  life  of  its 
own.  As  former  National  Security  Ad- 
viser Zbigniew  Brzezinski  recently 
pointed  out,  there  are  those  who  con- 
fuse diplomacy  for  foreign  policy. 

The  Senate  must  very  closely  scruti- 
nize these  negotiations  to  prevent  any 
settlement  that  realizes  a  Communist 
front  government  in  Afghanistan.  In 
otho-  words,  we  must  be  very  much  on 
our  guard  that  these  diplomats  do  not 
agree  to  a  sellout  at  the  negotiating 
table. 

Instead,  Mr.  President,  we  should 
insist,  and  we  in  the  Senate  should 
insist,  that  the  principal  criteria  for  a 
Just  settlement  as  set  out  by  President 
Reagan  are  embodied  in  any  agree- 
ments which  come  out  of  these  negoti- 
ations. 

These  are  the  points  which  I  cited 
earlfer:  First,  that  a  settlement  must 
have  the  broad  support  of  the  Afghan 
people; 

Second,  provides  for  self-determina- 
tion of  the  Afghan  people  free  from 
outside  interference  or  coercion; 

Third,  provides  for  the  prompt,  com- 
plete, and  irrevocable  withdrawal  of 
all  Soviet  troops  from  Afghanistan, 
based  on  logistical  criteria  for  such 
withdrawal; 

Fourth,  provides  for  the  return  of  all 
Afghan  refugees  with  safety  and 
honor; 

Fifth,  provides  for  the  restoration  of 
the  independent  and  nonallgned 
statvs  of  Afghanistan. 

Anything  short  of  these  criteria  will 
be  a  travesty  and  will  represent  a  trag- 
edy In  the  sense  of  7  years  of  unspeak- 
able suffering  on  the  part  of  the 
Afghan  people  having  been  thrown 
away  by  the  diplomats. 

Mr.  President,  If  there  is  any  time 
remaining  on  this  side,  I  yield  it  back. 

Mr.  BRADLEY  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
DooO).  The  Senator  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Ui.  President,  I 
jrleld  back  the  remainder  of  my  time 


and  move  passage  of  the  Joint  resolu- 
tion. 

The  Joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  63) 
was  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third 
reading,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 


The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 
The  Jofeit  resolution,  with  its  pream- 
ble, reads  as  follows: 

SJ.Rxs.63 

Whereas  more  than  seven  yean  have 
pused  ginee  the  unprovcAed  Soviet  invasion 
of  the  nonalisned  country  of  Afghanistan; 

Whereas  dose  to  one  hundred  and  fifteen 
thousand  Soviet  troops  are  continuing  a 
brutal  attempt  to  crush  the  nationwide 
Afghan  nwistance  to  the  Soviets  and  the 
Marxist  regime  they  Installed: 

Whereas  Indiscriminate  air  and  artilllery 
bombardments,  deliberate  attempts  to  gen- 
erate refugees,  tnd  the  destruction  of  live- 
stock, crops,  and  property  remain  a  key  in- 
strument of  Soviet  and  Kabul  regime  policy; 

Whereas  Soviet  and  Kabul  regime  actions 
In  Afghanistan  violate  the  following  Inter- 
national covenants:  the  1949  Geneva  Con- 
ventions and  Customary  International  Iaw; 
article  7  c<  the  International  Covenant  on 
Civil  and  PoUUcal  Rights;  and  the  1954 
Hague  Convention; 

Whereas  the  military  operations  of  the 
Soviet  an#  their  Afghan  surrogates  have 
driven  almost  three  million  refugees  Into 
Pakistan,  placing  an  almost  intolerable 
burden  on  its  economy,  social  service 
system,  and  ecology; 

Whereas  the  United  Nations  General  As- 
sembly has  In  right  resolutions  called  for 
the  "Imiaedlate  withdrawal  of  foreign 
troops  from  Afghanistan",  and  a  recent 
United  Nations  Human  Rights  Commission 
report  concludes  that  the  continuation  of  a 
military  solution  In  Afghanistan  will  "lead 
inevitably  to  a  situation  approaching  geno- 
cide"; 

Whereas  the  twentieth  semiannual  report 
of  the  United  States  Department  of  State 
on  the  implementation  of  the  Helsinki  Final 
Act  obseniBB  that  Soviet  polides  in  Afghani- 
stan are:  "in  direct  and  willful  violation  of 
the  general  principles  set  forth  in  the  Hel- 
sinki Final  Act.  Including  respect  of  the  in- 
violability of  frontiers,  territorial  integrity 
of  states,  and  self-determination  of  peo- 
ples"; 

Whereas,  in  June  1986,  the  European  Par- 
liament oVerwhemlngly  adopted  a  resolu- 
tion on  the  situation  In  Afghan istjui  wliich 
condemns:  "The  deaths  of  some  one  and  a 
half  million  Afghans  since  the  beginning  of 
the  Soviet  intervention,  out  of  the  total 
population  of  fifteen  million,  while  four  and 
a  half  mllion  refugees  have  had  to  flee  to 
Pakistan  md  Iran  and  a  million  Afghans  are 
surviving  In  extremely  difficult  conditions 
within  the  country  ItselT'; 

Whereas  Soviet  and  Kabul  regime  aircraft 
have  violated  Pakistan's  airspace  seven  hun- 
dred and  fifty-seven  times  during  1986,  kUl- 
ing  forty-Six  innocent  people  and  wounding 
seventy-seven; 

Whereas  over  two  himdred  and  thirty- 
three  Soviet  and  Kabul-inspired  terrorist  in- 
cidents took  place  in  Pakistan  during  1986, 
often  in  ttircumstances  calculated  to  cause 
the  deaths  of  innocent  civilians; 

Whereas  recent  developments  such  as  the 
deceptive  withdrawal  of  six  Soviet  regi- 
ments, a  "national  reconciliation"  scheme 
which  leaves  a  regime  opposed  by  an  over- 
whelming majority  of  the  Afghan  people, 
and  a  ceasefire  proposal  with  no  provision 


for  the  withdrawal  of  Soviet  forces  suggest 
no  change  In  the  Soviet  goal  in  Afghanistan: 

Whereas  the  only  credible  indicator  of 
Soviet  commitment  to  negotiated  political 
settlement  in  Afghanistan  will  be  their 
agreement  at  the  Geneva  negotiations  to  a 
prompt  and  complete  withdrawal  of  all 
their  troops  and  full  self-determination  for 
the  Afghan  people; 

Whereas,  since  the  Soviet  invasion  of  Af- 
ghanistan, the  Congress  has  in  numerous 
resolutions  declared  the  solidarity  of  the 
American  people  with  the  struggle  of  the 
Afglian  people  against  the  Soviet  invaders; 
and 

Whereas  the  people  of  Afghanistan  ob- 
serve March  21  as  the  traditional  start  of 
their  new  year  and  as  a  symbol  of  their  na- 
tion's rebirth:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  Houae  of  Rep- 
resentaiivet  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  President 
is  authorized  and  requested  to  issue  a  proc- 
lamation designating  March  21,  1987,  as  Af- 
ghanistan Day,  and  calling  upon  the  people 
of  the  United  States  to  observe  such  day 
with  appropriate  ceremonies  and  activities. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  joint  resolution  was  passed  and  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader. 


ORDER  FOR  STAR  PRINT— S.  710 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  Mr.  Chiles,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  be  a  star  print  of  S. 
710  to  correct  an  error  in  the  original 
printing  of  the  measure. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  that 
matter  has  been  cleared  on  our  side 
and  there  is  no  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


BILL  PLACED  ON  CALENDAR- 
H.R.  1505 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  there  is  a 
House  message  at  the  desk,  H.R.  1505, 
maldng  technical  corrections  relating 
to  the  Federal  Elmployees  Retirement 
System. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
bUl  be  placed  on  the  calendar. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
there  is  no  objection  on  our  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  FOOD 
SECURITY  ACT  OF  1985 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  discuss  a  serious  problem 
which  has  been  troubling  me  for  some 
months.  The  issue  was  brought  to  the 
forefront  by  recent  actions  in  the 
Senate  and  House  Agriculture  Com- 
mittees. This  issue  is  the  intent  and 
implementation  of  subtitle  B— the 
highly  erodible  land  conservation  sec- 
tion of  title  XII,  the  conservation  title 
of  the  Food  Security  Act  of  1985. 


Now  I  must  state  that  I  voted  for 
this  program  and  was  in  favor  of  this 
program  until  I  realized  that  it  was 
not  what  it  at  first  speared  to  be.  I 
voted  for  this  title  because  I  believed 
that  it  would  put  an  end  to  the  break- 
ing out  of  vii^in  lands  solely  for  the 
purpose  of  placing  this  land  into  pro- 
duction under  Grovemment  payment 
programs.  This  was  happening  with  in- 
creasing frequency  in  States  like  Colo- 
rado where  thousands  of  acres  of  land 
were  being  brought  under  the  plow, 
planted  to  commodity  program  crops 
for  the  Federal  subsidies  with  little  or 
no  regard  for  the  erosion  it  was  caus- 
ing on  these  fragile  lands. 

What  I  did  not  realize  was  that  the 
real  intent  of  this  title  was  to  deal 
with  all  lands  that  were  determined  to 
be  "highly  erodible"  under  the  land 
classification  system  of  the  Soil  Con- 
servation Service.  In  dealing  with 
these  lands  this  title  wlU  in  effect, 
cause  farmers  to  modify  their  farming 
practices  to  conform  to  Government 
edict  or  to  become  ineligible  for  Feder- 
al Government  payments.  In  better 
times  on  the  farm,  this  would  bother 
me  less,  but  in  today's  hard  pressed 
times  on  the  farm,  we  cannot  expect 
the  farmer  to  pay  the  entire  expense 
of  clean  water  which  wiU  benefit  all. 

My  concern  is  varied.  I  supported 
Senator  Zorhtskt's  bill,  S.  515  which 
would  have  modified  subtitle  B  of  the 
conservation  title  to  include  alfalfa, 
multiyear  grasses  and  legumes  under 
the  exemptions  of  section  1212  in  a 
manner  consistent  with  other  com- 
modities. It  would  have  allowed  the  al- 
f alf a,  legume,  and  bluegrass  growers  of 
Idaho  the  same  exemption  enjoyed  by 
com,  cotton,  wheat,  and  other  com- 
modities. The  exemption  allows  these 
producers  until  1990  to  complete  their 
conservation  plans  and  until  1995  to 
implement  them.  As  the  law  is  now 
written  and  being  interpreted,  the  al- 
falfa growers  and  bluegrass  growers, 
who,  in  their  normal  course  of  rota- 
tion, take  alfalfa  or  bluegrass  out  of 
one  field  and  move  it  onto  another  will 
be  in  violation  of  the  sodbuster  provi- 
sion because  alfalfa  and  bluegrass  do 
not  fit  the  USDA  definition  of  culti- 
vated crops  or  commodities. 

I  find  this  extremely  unfair.  In  my 
State  bluegrass  growers  produce  a  val- 
uable commodity— seed.  Alfalfa  grow- 
ers raise  both  seed  and  hay  crops 
which  are  very  valuable  to  our  State. 
These  are  commodities,  just  not  "com- 
modities" under  a  bureaucratic  defini- 
tion of  commodities.  For  openers  this 
needs  to  be  changed.  At  a  minimum 
these  producers  should  be  allowed  the 
exemption  to  allow  them  time  to  plan 
and  change. 

If  alfalfa  and  other  multiyear 
grasses  and  legumes  in  an  approved  ro- 
tation are  considered  agricultural  com- 
modities for  the  sodbuster  or  are  con- 
sidered cultivated  crops  for  the  sod- 
buster, it  will  only  allow  those  fields  to 


be  "grandfathered".  If  an  agricultural 
conmiodlty  is  grown  on  that  land,  and 
if  it  is  determined  hUthly  erodible,  an 
approved  conservation  plan  still  must 
t>e  approved  by  1990  to  remain  eligible 
for  USDA  program  benefits. 

The  sodbuster  provisions,  as  present- 
ly written,  do  not  allow  fair  consider- 
ation to  those  producers  who  have  a 
alfalfa  or  bluegrass  rotation.  If  the  es- 
tablished rotation  resulted  in  (me  of 
the  years  from  1981  through  1985  as 
l>eing  a  year  in  which  a  row  crop  was 
produced,  that  field  is  grandfathered. 
If  the  established  rotation  existed  in 
the  years  1981-85  as  the  years  when 
the  field  was  in  alfalfa  or  bluegrass, 
that  results  in  a  "sodbuster"  situation 
which  requires  a  conservation  plan 
before  an  agricultural  commodity  can 
be  produced,  n««iiming  that  the  land 
was  highly  erodible. 

In  any  case,  this  is  only  the  issue  of 
the  moment.  My  long  run  concerns  are 
for  the  farmers  who  must  try  to  con- 
form to  this  title.  There  are  lands  in 
north  Idaho  and  southeast  Idaho 
which  have  been  farmed  for  genera- 
tions. Some  of  these  farms  have  lands 
which  will  never  meet  the  current 
standards  for  soil  loss.  It  may  be  that 
they  should  never  have  been  broken 
out  of  sod  and  farmed,  but  in  past 
years  it  was  done  and  even  encour- 
aged. These  farmers  have  capitalized 
costs  in  these  farms  which  were  estab- 
lished based  upon  the  productive  capa- 
bility of  crops  such  as  wheat,  barley, 
oats,  alfalfa,  bluegrass,  and  potatoes. 
If  these  farmers  cannot  meet  t^e  soil 
loss  tolerance  levels  established  under 
the  sodbuster  provisions  they  will  lose 
all  Government  support  and  in  effect 
the  Federal  Government  will  force 
them  into  bankruptcy. 

I  say  this  in  all  honesty.  Some  have 
challenged  this  statement  but  I  have 
here  a  spread  sheet  which  is  done 
every  year  for  me  by  the  Bank  of  Troy 
in  Troy,  ID.  It  shows  the  exi>enses  and 
income  of  24  farm  operations  in  1986- 
87.  It  goes  on  to  show  the  total  income 
from  crops  after  expenses  less  the 
Government  payments  received  by 
those  farmers.  Of  the  24  farmers  listed 
only  3  showed  a  net  profit  after  Gov- 
ernment payments  are  withdrawn.  If 
farmers  have  to  choose  between  con- 
servation practices  which  they  cannot 
afford  or  which  lessens  the  value  of 
their  farm  and  continuing  to  receive 
Government  payments  which  keep 
them  solvent.  Congress  will  in  effect 
have  blaclunailed  them. 

Many  people  would  say  that  this  is 
good  Incentive,  reduce  soil  loss  from 
your  farm  or  get  out  of  business.  I  do 
not.  Farmers  as  a  whole  believe  in  con- 
servation measures  and  voluntarily 
have  spent  billions  to  put  in  terraces, 
grass  water  ways,  tree  shelter  belts, 
use  minimum  till  and  no-till  practices, 
long  before  it  was  a  popular  "environ- 
mentally"   sexy    thing    to    do.    Long 
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before  the  cuuservatton  fund.  Audu- 
bon Society  or  the  Wttderness  Society 
and  Bkoet  Amerieam  became  conserva- 
tion  minded,  fanners  were  aware  that 
if  they  did  not  treat  the  soU  well  It 
would  waah  or  blow  away  and  be  gone, 
leavtnc  them  with  no  way  to  earn  a 
llviiw. 

I  wmtw^  that  most  farmers  are 
more  oonoemed  about  the  Mil  than 
anyone.  That  la  why  they  are  now  so 
upaet.  Tliey  are  beinc  told  that  by  f  ol- 
lowtaac.  what  had  been  accepted  soil 
conaovatkm  meanires  in  the  past. 
they  are  now  crtanlnal  "sodbusters".  If 
I  were  in  their  place  I  would  be  mad 
too. 

SoSL  omaervatlan  plans  are  necessary 
for  fanners  to  have  on  their  farms. 
Some  fkrmeis  need  more  education  on 
the  bcnefltB  of  soil  conservation  meas- 
ures, some  need  encouragement  to  im- 
plement conservation  plans.  I  encour- 
age both.  What  disturbs  me  is  the 
heavyhanded  way  in  which  Congress  is 
now  educating  farmers.  Change  or  go 
broke  is  not  incentive  in  its  finest 
form. 

We  used  to  encourage  farmers  to  im- 
plement good  conservation  measures 
by  cost  shartaig  programs  on  major  soil 
eouservatlon  projects  like  dams,  ter- 
races, shelter  belts,  and  grass  water 
ways.  The  funds  are  being  cut  not  Just 
Ux  these  programs  but  for  the  techni- 
cal airriTt*""^  from  the  SoO  Conserva- 
tion Servloe.  The  BC&  technicians  time 
is  all  being  utiltaed  to  implement  the 


sodbester  provision.  CRP  and  cross 
compliance.  We  have  turned  from  the 
carrot  to  the  stick  i4>proach  under  the 
conservation  title. 

I  am  not,  as  some  will  say,  against 
soil  oonservaUon.  My  family  has  an  In- 
terest in  a  farming  operation.  I  am 
concerned  that  the  land  be  productive 
for  the  next  generation  of  farmers  in 
my  family.  I  hope  that  they  will  be 
able  to  keep  the  farm  in  production 
imder  these  provisions.  I  am  in  favor 
of  providing  flexibility  under  the  con- 
servation title.  I  am  in  favor  of  amend- 
ing the  title  if  changes  cannot  be  made 
administratively.  I  approached  the  ad- 
ministration last  October  with  the 
bluegrass  problem  but  saw  no  change 
either  in  implementation  or  regula- 
tion. That  is  why  I  not  only  supported 
the  Zorinsky  amendment,  but  will  ac- 
tively work  toward  changes  in  this 
provision  in  the  future. 

I  do  not  intend  to  sit  by  as  farmers 
are  blackmailed  into  changes  which 
they  cannot  afford  or  are  unreason- 
able to  expect  in  a  short  timeframe. 
Farming  is  a  long-term  effort.  Farmers 
make  conservation  changes  to  enhance 
the  long-term  viability  of  their  lands. 
These  do  not  come  at  no  cost.  If  all 
the  Nation  wants  to  continue  to  re- 
ceive the  benefits  of  low-cost  food  and 
have  clean  water  too,  they  had  better 
expect  to  foot  the  bill  in  one  way  or 
another. 

Some  will  point  to  the  Conservation 
Reserve  Program  [CRP]  and  say  that 
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the  average  American  is  paying  a 
share  of  the  demands  for  clean  water. 
Unfortimately,  the  CRP  is  not  the 
answer  for  all  farmers.  It  will  be  the 
answer  for  some.  Do  we  then  ask  the 
balance  of  the  farmers  who  are  not  in 
the  CRP  and  cannot  meet  the  toler- 
ance levels  of  the  conservation  title  to 
"Just  leaive"  agriculture?  I  do  not 
accept  this. 

I  propose  to  look  closely  at  the  pro- 
visions o(  the  conservation  title.  I 
would  like  to  see  hearings  held  on  this 
so  that  the  farmers  who  are  being 
asked  to  eonf  orm  to  this  law  be  able  to 
tell  the  committee  first  hand  what 
they  have  to  do  to  meet  the  tolerance 
levels.  I  hope  that  the  committee  will 
hold  a  series  of  State  hearings  and  I 
offer  my  State  of  Idaho  as  an  excel- 
lent place  to  start. 

In  addition,  I  must  insist  that  the 
cultivated  grasses  produced  for  seed  be 
included  In  the  language  of  S.  410.  To 
allow  alfalfa  to  be  exempt  and  not 
grasses  such  as  bluegrass  is  to  ignore 
the  needs  of  an  industry  which  has 
long  led  the  way  In  soil  conservation 
practices.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
Tnainteln  the  original  committee  lan- 
guage of  8.  410. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
spread  sheet  prepared  by  the  First 
Bank  of  Troy  be  printed  in  the 
Recori). 

There  being  no  objection,  the  spread 
sheet  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recori),  as  follows: 
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TWENTIETH  SENATE  ANNTVER- 
SART  FOR  RICHARD  D. 
GRUNDY 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  It  is 
with  great  pleasure  that  I  rise  today  to 
extend  my  sincere  congratulations  to  a 
staff  member  of  the  Energy  and  Natu- 
ral Resources  Committee,  Richard  D. 
Orundy,  on  the  occasion  of  his  20th 
anniversary  as  an  employee  of  the  n.S. 
Senate.  Richard,  who  now  serves  as 
the  senior  professional  staff  member 
for  the  minority  for  aU  energy  matters 
imder  the  committee's  Jurisdiction, 
began  his  service  to  the  Senate  on 
March  16,  1967,  as  a  professional  staff 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

Coming  to  the  Senate  as  a  com- 
mander in  the  n.S.  Public  Health 
Service,  where  he  served  as  a  sanitary 
engineer  in  the  Bureau  of  Radiological 
Health  from  1959  through  1967.  Rich- 
ard went  to  work  under  our  colleagues, 
former  Senator  Ekl  Muskie,  on  the  Air 
and  Water  Pollution  Subcommittee. 
His  work  on  the  health  and  safety  as- 
pects of  nuclear  power— including  duty 
with  our  Nuclear  Weapons  Testing 
Program— while  with  the  Public 
Health  Service  made  Richard  a  superi- 
or choice  to  assist  the  Public  Works 
Committee  with  its  work  on  the  Feder- 
al Water  Pollution  Control  Act  and  on 
the  Clean  Air  Act.  Later,  in  1971  then 
Public  Woito  Committee  Chairman 
Jennings  Randolph  (uked  Richard  to 
represent  the  Public  Works  Commit- 
tee on  the  Senate  National  Fuels  and 
Energy  Policy  Study,  which  was  being 
established  as  a  mulUoommittee  study 
groiQ)  undo*  the  Interior  (md  Insular 


Affairs  Committee.  Here  Richard 
served  as  professional  staff  and  execu- 
tive secretary. 

When  the  Senate  reorganized  in 
January  1977,  then  chairman  Henry 
Jackson  asked  Richard  to  Join  the 
staff  of  the  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources Committee.  It  was  during  the 
latter  half  of  the  1970's  that  this 
Nation  was  embroiled  in  what  we  refer 
to  as  the  "energy  crisis."  and  it  was 
during  this  period  that  Richard's  tech- 
nical expertise  and  legislative  abilities 
confirmed  his  reputation  as  one  of  the 
few,  true  energy  experts  on  Capitol 
Hill.  Among  other  important  issues, 
Richard  was  one  of  the  principal  pro- 
fessional staff  members  responsible 
for  the  five  bills  commonly  Imown  as 
the  National  Energy  Act  bills— the 
Natural  Gas  Policy  Act  of  1978,  the 
Public  Utility  Regulatory  Policies  Act 
of  1978,  the  National  Energy  Conser- 
vation Policy  Act,  the  Powerplant  and 
Industrial  Fuel  Use  Act  of  1978,  and 
the  Energy  Tax  Act  of  1978.  Following 
shortly  on  the  heels  of  this  important 
legislation,  came  his  work  on  the  de- 
velopment and  passage  of  the  Energy 
Security  Act,  particularly  those  por- 
tions dealing  with  the  Synthetic  Fuels 
Corporation  and  the  strategic  petrole- 
um reserve. 

Richard's  acknowledged  expertise  in 
the  energy  field  was  enough  to  con- 
vince me  to  ask  him  to  stay  with  the 
majority  staff  of  the  Energy  and  Natu- 
ral Resources  Committee  when  the 
Senate  leadership  changed  in  1981.  Be- 
sides his  continued  fine  work  in  the 
energy  field,  however.  I  was  also 
pleased  to  find  that  he  was— and  is 
today— among  the  true  budget  gurus 


within  the  Senate.  His  technical  abili- 
ties continue  to  help  guide  the  com- 
mittee through  the  myriad  of  budget 
reconciliation  and  appropriations  bat 
ties  that  seem  to  take  so  much  of  our 
time  these  days. 

Although  Richard  has  lived  in  the 
Washington,  DC,  area  for  well  over  20 
years,  he  came  east  from  the  town  of 
San  Bnmo,  CA.  There  he  attended  Ca- 
puchino  High  School  and  then  grad- 
uated from  Stanford  University  with  a 
bachelor  of  science  degree  in  electrical 
engineering.  While  worldng  for  the 
Public  Health  Service  in  1963,  he  re- 
ceived his  master's  degree  in  public 
health  from  the  University  of  Califor- 
nia at  Beiiieley.  Shortly  after  Joining 
the  Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Committee  in  1977,  Richard  married 
Ms.  Claudia  Copeland.  In  the  few 
waking  hours  they  (u%  not  hard  at 
work— Claudia  is  a  specialist  in  Envi- 
ronmental Policy  for  the  Congression- 
al Research  Service— Richard  and 
Claudia  turn  their  talents  to  the 
garden.  Principal  among  their  consid- 
erable gardening  interests  is  the  breed- 
ing of  orchids,  for  which  they  have 
won  several  awards. 

Mr.  President,  it  should  come  as  no 
surprise  to  any  of  us  that  quality  staff 
like  Richard  Grundy  help  make  each 
of  us  look  better  and,  indeed,  make  the 
institution  of  the  U.S.  Senate  a  better 
place  to  work.  I  am  proud  to  have  (m 
individual  like  Richard,  who  has 
worked  in  a  bipartisan  way  for  so 
many  over  the  years,  as  a  member  of 
my  staff,  and  look  forward  to  many 
more  productive  years  together. 
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by  the  Congren  will  serve  only  to  liquidate  Total  deposit, 

that  obllsatlon. 


224.932.712    Department  who  have  decided  that 
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THK  H0B80N  CASE 

Mr.  llbCLURB.  Mr.  President.  In 
Jnly  1976.  attomeyi  ffled  in  JJ JB.  Dis- 
trict Court.  WMhinKton.  DC.  a  com- 
ptatnt  on  htbMU  of  dvll  rishts  and 
antiwar  aetMata.  Defendants  were 
aoBM  iiifiwh*'T  of  the  Metropolitan 
FDUee  DeiMUtincnt  and  present  and  re- 
tired agenta  of  tbe  FBL  An  amended 
«'*"ir'**"*  In  1977  induded  almoat  30 
addttloiial  ^BI  acenta  whoae  identities 
had  been  obtained  through  discovery 


The  case  went  to  trial  in  November 
IMl.  at  which  time  the  number  of 
agent  defendants  was  reduced  to  five- 
one  current  agent,  Gerould  W.  Pang- 
bum,  and  four  former  agents.  Charles 
D.  Brennan.  Qerald  T.  Orimaldi. 
Courtlaad  J.  Jones,  and  Oeorge  C. 
Moore.  (Note  that  by  1981.  9  agents 
woe  never  located  for  service.  5  had 
died,  and  SO  had  their  eases  dismissed.) 

Most  of  the  evidence  introduced  at 
the  trial  came  tnm  1976-76  Senate 
heartegs  of  the  Church  committee  and 
from  material  released  by  the  FBI 
under  the  Ffeeedom  of  Information 
Act  Tlie  bulk  of  the  evidence  present- 
ed eoneemed  programs  formulated,  di- 
rected, and  supervised  at  FBI  Head- 
quarters. Devdte  this,  the  court  re- 
fused to  rule  on  defense  motions  that 
ttie  agents  acted  in  good  faith.  The 
two  headquarters  agents  testified  that 
actions  taken  on  these  programs  were 
sent  to  the  ^BI  director's  office  for  ajy- 
provaL  The  three  field  office  agents 
testified  that  their  actions  were  taken 
on  headquarters  instructions.  The 
court  left  the  question  of  good  faith 
up  to  the  Jury,  which  found  it  not  a 
valid  defense. 

The  trial  lasted  17  days  and  the  Jury 
deliberated  for  6  days.  The  Jury  found 
the  ^BI  defendants  personally  liable 
and  assessed  cmvensatory  and  puni- 
tive damages  In  the  amount  of 
I362.S00.  The  Jury  also  f  oimd  the  Met- 
ropdltan  Pidloe  Officers  liable  and  as- 
seased  additional  penalties  against 
them.  PlalnUffB'  attorneys  filed  a 
claim  for  $660,000  in  attorneys'  fees. 
but  the  court  reduced  this  to  $300,000 
to  be  divided  among  all  defendants. 

On  June  8. 1984.  the  court  of  appeals 
held  the  Metropolitan  PoUce  Officers 
should  not  be  liable,  since  there  was 
no  showing  of  their  involvement  in  a 
coo9iiacy.  It  dismissed  the  awards  to 
three  of  the  plaintiffs,  saying  the  stat- 
ute of  limitations  had  run.  It  approved 
the  «"«**''»>■  of  the  lower  cotirt  regard- 
ing the  five  FBI  defendants.  In  refer- 
ring the  case  back  to  the  lower  court 
for  dl^wsitlon.  it  was  intimated  that 
the  damages  issfiwfil  were  too  high. 

On  behalf  of  FBI  defendants,  the 
ease  was  appealed  to  the  Supreme 
Court,  but  on  March  26. 1985,  certiora- 
ri was  denied. 

On  Oetobo-  22.  1986.  n.a  District 
Court  Judge  Louis  F.  Oberdorfer  or- 
dered the  four  former  agents  to  pay 
approximately  $61,000  in  damages.  A 


request  for  a  Jury  trial  was  granted 
current  agent  Pangbum. 

Subsequently,  a  settlement  of 
$46,000  was  reached  and  with  the  ap- 
prove of  the  Attorney  General,  this 
sum  was  paid  from  FBI  impropriations 
on  JgniuuT  12,  1987.  At  the  same  time, 
current  agent  Pangbum's  case  was  dis- 
missed. 

The  settlement  of  damages  does  not 
end  the  claims  for  attorney's  fees. 
This  Issue  remains  to  be  settled  either 
by  negotiation  or  litigated  further. 

Mr.  President  this  Senator  appreci- 
ate Attorney  Oeneral's  action  In  ap- 
provfcig  payment  of  these  damages. 
But  the  basic  problem  still  exists.  All 
government  employees  and  specifically 
government  law  enforcement  repre- 
sentatives will  still  be  required  to  go 
through  long  periods  of  mental  suffer- 
ing before  knowing  whether  or  not 
they  must  come  up  with  large  sums  of 
money  to  pay  for  acts  they  took  years 
ago  to  the  good  faith  belief  that  they 
were  doing  their  Job  properly. 

Bills  have  been  Introduced  In  prior 
sessions  of  Congress  to  amend  the 
Federal  Torts  Claims  Act  by  substitut- 
ing the  government  as  defendant  in 
those  cases  where  It  could  be  estab- 
lished that  the  employee  was  operat- 
ing In  good  faith.  It  has  been  15  years 
since  the  Blvens  ruling  and  more  than 
12.000  cases  have  been  Instigated. 
Only  a  few  have  resulted  in  money 
damages.  There  are  still  4,000  to  5.000 
cases  pending  govemmentwide  and  so 
long  as  we  have  a  Freedom  of  Infor- 
mation Act,  which  allows  extensive  In- 
formation to  be  obtained,  these  cases 
win  continue  because  the  statute  of 
limitations  starts  only  upon  a  person 
learning  his  constitutional  rights  may 
have  been  violated. 

The  real  loser  in  connection  with 
these  cases  is  the  American  people. 
Over  $3V^  million  has  been  spent  for 
Independent  counsel  to  represent  gov- 
ernment employees.  More  Important 
from  a  law  enforcement  standpoint.  Is 
the  chilling  effect  these  cases  have 
had.  Officers  in  some  instances  are 
afraid  to  take  appropriate  action  be- 
cause they  might  be  sued  individually 
years  later. 

Bivens  cases  have  caused  a  govem- 
mentwide problem  and  should  be  cor- 
rected by  amending  the  Federal  Tort 
Claims  Act.  Unfortunately,  the  Attor- 
ney General's  fine  action  In  indemni- 
fying Justice  Department  employees 
will  not  decrease  the  number  of  these 
cases,  but  rather  could  lend  encour- 
agement to  some  individuals  and 
groups  to  take  advantage  of  his  indem- 
nlficiition  policy. 

Mr.  I>resident,  on  behalf  of  the  Soci- 
ety of  Former  Special  Agents  of  the 
FBI.  I  wanted  to  bring  this  matter  to 
the  attention  of  the  Senate.  I  hope 
that  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
will  take  i4>propriate  action  to  end 
this  nightmare  which  for  so  long  has 
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plaqued  bur   dedicated   law   enforce- 
ment peraonnel. 


A  SYSTEM  GONE  AWRY 

Mr.  MCCLURE.  Mr.  President,  on 
March  27.  1987,  President  Carter 
signed  the  Redwood  National  Parte  Ex- 
pansion Act.  The  act  added  approxi- 
mately 4$,000  acres  to  Redwoods  Na- 
tional Park  which  was  established  in 
1968,  to  make  a  total  paik  area  of 
some  106^000  acres.  The  original  park 
area  and  the  expansion  was  carved  out 
of  lands  In  northern  California  owned 
primarily  by  timber  companies  in  the 
business  of  harvesting  and  processing 
redwood  trees  into  lumber  and  other 
products. 

Redwood  National  Park  was  the  first 
major  park  established  from  basically 
private  Iftnds  as  compared  to  most 
other  National  Parks  which  were  pri- 
marily ectablished  by  redesignating 
public  lands.  The  major  difference  Is 
told  in  the  cost  to  the  taxpayer. 

Mr.  President,  the  Congress  chose  a 
different  path  to  establish  Redwoods 
National  Park  and  the  additions.  In- 
stead of  providing  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  with  the  usual  authority  to 
acquire  and  subsequently  provide  ap- 
propriations, a  legislative  taking  oc- 
curred in  1968  In  Public  Law  90-545 
and  again  In  1978  In  Public  Law  95- 
250.  Tltltt  passed  immediately  to  the 
United  ^ates  and  the  only  question 
that  remAlned  was  the  amount  of  com- 
pensation due  the  landowners.  Public 
Law  95-2|0  did  some  interesting  things 
in  providing  compensation  for  timber 
workers,  couintles,  former  State  em- 
ployees and  others  who  had  kind 
thoughts  about  the  Redwoods,  but 
that  Is  another  story. 

TRUEa  WORDS  WKRE  MKVER  SPOKKR 

The  spending  issue  was  best  ex- 
plained In  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Appropriations'  Report  95-578  which 
stated  In  part, 

"Although  It  Is  reporting  the  bill 
without  recommendation,  the  commit- 
tee feels  it  should  bring  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senate  the  nature  and 
extent  of  the  obligation  that  enact- 
ment of  3.  1976  will  incur.  A  legislative 
taldng.  as  noted  earlier,  vests  'aU  right, 
title,  and  Interest  in.  and  the  right  to 
immediate  possession  of.'  aU  lands  cov- 
ered by  the  bill.  Section  8  of  the  bUl 
further  provides: 

The  Congress  further  acknowledges  and 
directs  that  the  full  faith  and  credit  of  tbe 
United  States  is  pledged  to  the  prompt  pay- 
ment of  jQst  compensation  as  provided  by 
the  fifth  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  for  those  lands  and  prop- 
erties takon  by  this  act,  through  utilization 
of  funds  deposited  In  the  Land  and  Water 
Conservation  Fund  Account. 

Immediate  possession  of  private  property, 
backed  by  the  full  faith  and  credit  of  the 
United  StAtes  creates,  as  the  committee  sees 
it,  a  full  and  Immediate  obligation  for  Just 
compensation.  Funds  subsequently  provided 


by  tbe  Congress  will  serve  only  to  Uqtiidate 
that  obligation. 

The  estimate  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  that  acquisition  will  cost  $359  mil- 
lion is  not  baaed  on  vpraisals  and  can  be 
considered  preliminary  at  best.  The  process- 
es of  claims  adjudication  coupled  with  infla- 
tion are.  In  tbe  committee's  Judgment,  likely 
to  Increase  costs  well  beyond  that  figure. 

It  should  be  notd  here  that  the  original 
Redwood  National  Park  Act  of  1968  was  also 
a  legislative  taking.  The  estimate  then  was 
that  the  acquisition  of  some  58,000  acres- 
even  with  30,000  acres  of  it  donated  by  the 
State  of  California— would  cost  $92  million. 
So  far,  these  costs  have  exceeded  $170  mil- 
lion, and  an  additional  $100  million  in 
claims  are  still  pending. 

There  will  be  no  effective  congressional 
control  of  the  costs  of  the  proposed  expan- 
sion imder  a  legislative  taking  because  of 
the  guarantees  of  the  fifth  amendment  to 
the  Constitution.  Thus,  any  funding  limita- 
tion written  into  the  bill  would  have  no  real 
force.  This  point  also  has  been  demonstrat- 
ed In  the  1968  legislative  taking  which  car- 
ried a  $92  million  limitation.  Congress 
cannot  realistically  pledge  tbe  full  faith  and 
credit  of  the  United  States  on  the  one  hand 
and  limit  {4>propriatlon8  on  the  other.  Only 
through  a  modification  of  the  legislative 
taking  provision  at  the  outset  could  Con- 
gress reduce  the  overall  obligation. 

It  should  be  noted  further  that  the  bill 
provides  for  acquisition  costs  to  be  borne  by 
moneys  deposited  to  the  Land  and  Water 
Conservation  Fund.  This  fund,  financed  pri- 
marily by  oU  and  gas  receipts  from  Outer 
Continental  Shelf  leases,  currently  finances 
the  bulk  of  Federal  Recreation  land  acquisi- 
tion as  well  as  providing  assistance  to  the 
States  for  recreation  development.  The  Red- 
wood National  Park  Expansion,  then,  will 
substantially  enciunber  the  fund  and  dis- 
rupt normal  st>endlng  priorities. 

Mr.  President,  two  things  should  be 
remembered  from  this  prophetic 
report.  The  first  Is  that  DOT  estimated 
the  cost  of  acquiring  the  lands  for  the 
addition  at  $359  million.  The  second  is 
that  under  the  Senate  reported  bill 
the  costs  be  borne  by  the  Land  and 
Water  Conservation  Fund  account. 
Subsequent  Senate  action  amended 
the  bill  to  have  the  costs  come  from 
the  general  treasury  instead  of  the 
Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund. 

WHY  THE  HISTORY  LESSON 

Mr.  President,  one  may  ask  why  I 
have  taken  the  Senate  down  the  path 
through  the  Redwoods?  My  response 
is  to  inform  the  Senate  and  others 
that  on  January  26,  1987,  the  U.S.  Dis- 
trict Court  in  Northern  California  af- 
firmed three  valuation  trial  reports 
and  two  interest  rate  reports  from  the 
following  remaining  claimants  in  Red- 
wood National  Park.  The  total  of  the 
awards  are  as  follows: 


Total  awards 

Total  government  deposit 
to  date 

Total  deficiency 


Company    breakdown 
follows: 
T.niilii<a.na  Pacific: 
Total  award 


$689,527,050 


353.303.500 


336.223.550 


363,950,050 


Total  deposit 

Total  deficiency . 

Areata: 

Total  award 

Total  deposit 


234.933,712 


139.017.338 


275.731,000 
110.531.385 


Total  deficiency . 


165.199.615 


Simpson: 
Total  award.... 
Total  deposit.. 


49.846,000 
17.829,403 


Total  deficiency . 


32.016.597 

Congress  has  appropriated 

$353,303,500  which  is  on  deposit  over 
the  last  8  years  since  1978.  Interest  Is 
due  on  the  award  starting  from  1978. 
We  paid  over  $200  million  for  the 
original  park  in  1968.  The  estimate  for 
acquisition  was  $92  million. 

Depending  on  appeals,  interest  cal- 
culations, date  of  final  payment  and 
other  factors,  the  taxpayer  has  the  po- 
tential of  paying  up  to  $2  billion  and 
possibly  more  for  that  National  Park. 
Indeed,  it  is  a  system  gone  awry. 


THE  STATE  DEPARTMENT'S 
LATEST  "SOLUTION"  FOR  THE 
MIDDLE  EAST 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
reached  the  conclusion  that  the  State 
Department  supports  foreign  aid  so 
enthusiastically  largely  to  justify  its 
telling  other  countries  how  to  run 
their  affairs.  Unfortunately,  the  State 
Department's  advice  too  often  runs 
counter  to  America's  interests. 

For  example,  some  people  in  the 
State  Department  are  now  telling 
Israel  how  to  achieve  peace  in  the 
Middle  East:  To  hear  the  State  De- 
partment tell  it,  Israel  should  agree  to 
the  convening  of  an  international 
peace  conference  which  would  include 
Soviet  participation. 

Indeed,  during  Prime  Minister  Sha- 
mir's recent  visit  to  the  United  States, 
Secretary  Shultz  echoed  this  State  De- 
partment "solution,"  using  the  buzz- 
words that  Israel  should  explore  "all 
possible  approaches"  to  bringing  about 
direct  negotiations  between  Israel  and 
a  Joint  Jordanian-Palestinian  delega- 
tion. "All  possible  approaches,"  of 
course,  means  acceding  to  Jordanian 
demands  that  direct  negotiations  be 
preceded  by  an  international  confer- 
ence with  Soviet  pariicipatlon. 

Mr.  President,  such  a  conference 
would  be  diametrically  opposed  to 
America's  interest  in  the  Middle  East. 
It  would  simply  feed  Soviet  expansion- 
ist plans,  isolate  Israel,  and  work  to 
the  detriment  of  achieving  lasting 
peace  in  the  region. 

Inviting  the  Soviets  to  participate  in 
a  Middle  East  conference  would  serve 
only  to  increase  the  Soviet's  prestige 
in  the  world  community,  gratuitously 
make  them  equal  players  with  the 
United  States  in  the  region,  and  legiti- 
mize the  positions  taken  by  their  radi- 
cal client  states.  Those  In  the  State 


Department  who  have  decided  that 
the  Soviets  can  help  solve  problems  in 
the  liCiddle  East  should  be  made  aware 
that  the  Soviets  are  a  big  part  of  the 
problem. 

Every  time  we  see  the  Soviets  at 
work  In  the  Middle  East.  It  has  been 
for  purposes  counter  to  peace.  Most 
recently,  they  have  been  behind 
Syria's  historic  arms  buDd  up.  This 
should  come  as  no  surprise.  It's  part  of 
the  Soviet  doctrine  of  supporting  re- 
gimes of  suppression,  no  matter  where 
they  may  exist. 

An  International  conference  would 
fit  squarely  into  the  Soviet  agenda  to 
destroy  American  influence  in  the 
region  by  fatally  weakening  our  most 
strategic  asset  in  the  region.  Israel. 
With  the  State  Department  alwajrs  re- 
luctant to  confront  the  Soviets,  but 
eager  to  use  every  bit  of  leverage  we 
have  against  our  friends.  Israel  would 
be  isolated,  and  pressured  Into  negoti- 
ating away  territory. 

This  idea  of  "exchanging  territories 
for  peace"  seems  always  to  resurface 
from  those  who  abide  by  the  Nevile 
Chamberlain  school  of  diplomacy. 
However,  as  history  has  proven  time 
and  time  again,  there  is  no  piece  of 
paper  sufficiently  strong  to  uphold  re- 
gional arrangements  that  do  not  make 
common  sense.  Peace  results  only 
when  there  is  a  practical  equilibrium 
in  military  force  and  the  natural  con- 
ditions of  geography. 

The  fact  remains  that  the  animosity 
of  Arab  countries  toward  Israel  does 
not  spring  from  concern  for  the 
present  inhabitants  of  Judea  and  Sa- 
maria, or  the  fact  that  Israel  exercises 
administrative  and  military  control 
over  that  territory.  The  animosity 
springs  from  the  fact  that  Israel 
proper  exists.  Concessions  on  Judea 
and  Samaria  would  only  whet  the  ap- 
petite of  animosity,  not  appease  it. 

Such  concessions  would  fit  squarely 
into  the  Soviet  game  plan  for  regional 
domination.  Israel  cannot  continue  to 
be  a  strategic  asset  to  the  United 
States— or  even  a  viable  nation— if  it  Is 
made  strategically  vulnerable.  With- 
out control  of  the  mountain  ridges  of 
Judea  and  Samaria— which  overlook 
80  percent  of  Israel's  population  and 
60  percent  of  her  industrial  infrastruc- 
ture—Israel wUl  be  lucky  Just  to  sur- 
vive. 

With  hostUe,  or  potentiaUy  hostUe 
forces  posed  in  this  territory,  Israel 
would  no  longer  be  able  to  serve  as  a 
bulwark  and  deterrent  against  proSo- 
viet  forces  in  the  area.  However,  this 
could  well  be  where  an  International 
conference  would  lead  events. 

Mr.  President,  an  international 
"peace"  conference  with  Soviet  par- 
ticipation can  only  work  to  weaken  our 
Nation.  It  would  be  so  detrlmmtal  to 
American  Interests,  and  I  cannot  imag- 
ine President  Reagan's  wanting  to 
pressure  Israel  Into  agreeing  to  such  a 
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ooaitreaBt.  It  la  to  be  tuxped  that  the 
effbrta  to  oonooet  such  a  conference 


Ing  flmigratlon  visas  to  the  Yakirs,  and  tbe 
many  others  who  wish  to  be  reunited  with 


precedents  but  realistic  role  for  tbe  Irish 
govemmeat  In  representing  the  Interests  of 
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support  In  their  quest  for  a  peaceful  and 
Just  society." 


Robert   T.    Matsul,    Nicholas   IiCavroules, 
George   Miller.   John   R.    Miller.    Norman 


lieved  in  American  agriculture.  He  be- 
lieved in  the  famUv  farmer.  He  fouvht 
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eonferaaee.  It  ii  to  be  hoped  that  the 
effort!  to  oooooet  mich  a  conference 
win  not  In  fact  become  American 
PoUey. 


T301X  CAIX8  ON  OORBACHEV  TO 
FROVX  COIOIITMENT  TO 
"GUkSNOST" 

Mr.  DOUL  Mr.  Preddent.  this  mom- 
faoc  in  my  office  I  received  a  phone  call 
from  llonow.  The  call  was  made  by  a 
Soviet  citiKn,  Yevgeny  Yaklr,  who  has 
been  trying  t<x  the  put  14  years  to 
emigrate  to  Iirael.  with  his  wife  Rlma. 
and  aon  Alexander. 

The  YaUn  have  been  "adopted"  by 
a  Kanna  City  Synagogue.  Temple 
B*nal  Jehudah.  Members  from  the 
eoogregaUon,  along  with  others  from 
»•«.«—  and  Miaaourl.  were  present 
whea  Yevgeny  caUed.  They  have 
worked  long  and  hard  to  lend  the 
Yaldrs  moral  support,  and  made  a  si>e- 
dal  trip  to  Washington  to  lobby  on 
behalf  of  Soviet  Jewry. 

I  told  Mr.  YaUr  that  I  would  write 
Ocneral  Secretary  Oorbachev  today, 
for  his  help  In  obtaining  exit 
I  for  the  Yakirs. 

In  that  letter  I  wrote: 

We  in  the  Weat  are  well  awure  of  and 
heartened  by  the  new  spirit  of  "OlasnoBt." 
wfalefa  jou  have  instituted.  But  we  hope  for 
further  litns.  Proof  of  your  cominitment  to 
the  ipi»M'i|»iM  of  opemMM  would  be  grant- 
iDC  emigration  Tlaas  to  the  Taklrs.  and  the 
many  othen  who  wish  to  be  reunited  with 
«M«<n—  in  the  Weat  or  settle  in  Israel,  their 
vMtosI  homeland. 

I  would  like  to  insert  a  copy  of  the 
letter  to  Secretary  Gorbachev  at  this 
pidnt  in  the  RnoRS. 

Mr.  President,  the  Yakirs  are  only 
(Hoe  family.  There  are  close  to  400,000 
Soviet  Jews  who  would.  If  they  could, 
leave  the  Soviet  Union.  For  Glasnost 
to  become  more  than  Just  a  catchword, 
the  Soviet  Government  must  grant  its 
cttlaens  basic  human  rights.  And  none 
is  more  basic  than  the  right  to  live 
where  one  chooses. 

lliere  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
RaooKD,  as  follows: 

Unns  Statbs  Senate, 
Waahington.  DC,  March  17, 1987. 

lilKHAn.  OOKBAGBSV. 

Qeneni  Seeretara  of  CPSV  CentTol  Commit- 
tm.  The  KremUn,  Motcow,  t/.&S. JZ. 

Dbab  OniBui.  SscsBZAST  Oorbachxt:  Ear- 
lier today  I  apcHu  by  phone  with  Yevgeny 
Taklr.  a  Soviet  Jew  who  has  been  trying  to 
enigrate  to  Israel  with  bis  wife  and  son  for 
the  past  fourteen  yean. 

The  Takln  have  waited  much  longer  than 
;  for  permisBlon  to  leave.  There  1b  no  ap- 
saaon  for  the  denial  of  their  appli- 
cation. 

I  aaaored  Tevteny  that  I  would  not  forget 
his  family  and  would  do  everything  in  my 
power  to  push  for  the  granting  of  emigra- 
tlon  vlaas.  That  is  why  I  am  writing. 

We  in  the  Weat  are  well  aware  of  and 
heartened  by  the  new  spirit  of  "glasnost," 
which  rau  have  instituted.  But  we  hope  for 
further  signs.  Proof  of  your  commitment  to 
the  prindplea  of  openneaa  would  be  grant- 


ing onlgration  visas  to  the  Yakirs,  and  the 
many  others  who  wish  to  be  reunited  with 
famines  in  the  West  or  settle  in  Israel,  their 
spiritual  homeland. 

I  appreciate  your  Interest  in  this  impor- 
tant matter. 
Sincerely, 

BosDoLX. 
,  Senate  RejnMican  Leader. 


March  17,  1987 
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FRIENDS  OF  IRELAND— 1987  ST. 
PATRICK'S  DAY  STATi3i4ENT 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President, 
today  all  Americans  have  a  special 
reason  to  celebrate  St.  Patrick's  Day. 
For  the  first  time  In  over  a  decade, 
there  is  real  hope  for  progress  toward 
peaoe  and  reconciliation  In  Northern 
Ireland. 

Last  year  marked  the  first  year  of 
the  historic  Anglo-Irish  Agreement 
and  the  establishment  of  a  concrete 
framework  for  the  British  and  Irish 
Governments  to  address  the  critical 
problems  at  the  root  of  the  18-year- 
long  crisis  between  the  Nationalist  and 
Unionist  traditions  in  Ireland;  1986 
laid  the  basis  for  real  peace;  let  us  do 
all  we  can  to  ensure  that  1987  builds 
on  that  peace. 

Each  year  a  bipartisan  group  of 
Members  of  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Representatives  issues  a  statement 
outlining  our  views  on  recent  events  in 
Ireland  and  Northern  Ireland  and  our 
hopes  for  peace  in  that  troubled 
region.  I  am  especially  pleased  that  a 
record  number  of  my  colleagues  have 
Joined  the  Friends  of  Ireland  in  our 
1987  St.  Patrick's  Day  Statement— a 
total  of  36  Senators  and  124  Repre- 
sentatives. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text   of    this    year's    statement    may 
printed  in  the  Record. 
St.  Patrick's  Day  STATmKRT:  Frienss  op 

iRXLAini,  U.S.  Senate  and  House  or  Reprx- 

SENTATTVSS,  MARCH  17,  1987 

As  Friends  of  Ireland  In  the  United  States 
Congress,  we  join  today  with  Irish  Ameri- 
cans everywhere  to  honor  Ireland,  to  wel- 
come the  i>ast  year's  progress  toward  peace 
in  Northern  Ireland,  and  to  commit  our- 
selves to  building  on  this  progress  in  the 
future. 

19t6  marked  the  first  year  of  the  historic 
Anglo-Irish  Agreement,  signed  on  November 
15,  1985,  which  established  a  framework  for 
reconciliation  between  the  Nationalist  and 
Unionist  communities  in  Northern  Ireland. 
We  regard  the  Agreement  as  the  best  hope 
to  end  the  long  and  bitter  conflict  that  has 
wraeked  the  province  and  taken  over  2,500 
Uvea  in  the  past  eighteen  years. 

We  congratulate  the  new  Taioseach, 
Charles  J.  Haughey,  on  his  election  by  the 
Dail  last  week,  and  we  look  forward  to  work- 
ing once  again  with  his  government  to 
achieve  peace  and  stability  in  Northern  Ire- 
land. We  also  commend  the  outgoing  Taio- 
seach, Garret  FItzOerald,  and  Prime  Minis- 
ter Margaret  Thatcher  of  Great  Britain,  for 
their  sldllful  statesmanship  in  negotiating 
the  Anglo- Irish  Agreement. 

We  applaud  all  those  in  the  Republic  of 
Ireland,  Northern  Ireland,  and  Great  Brit- 
ain who  have  worked  hard  to  achieve  and 
maintain  the  Agreement.  It  provides  an  un- 


precedented but  realistic  nde  for  the  Irish 
govemmest  in  representing  the  interests  of 
the  NaUoaallat  community  In  the  North,  in- 
fluencing the  day-to-day  affairs  of  Northern 
Ireland,  and  reducing  tensions  between  the 
two  oommunlties. 

We  also  commend  the  establishment 
under  the  Agreement  of  a  framework  to  ad- 
dress the  complex  causes  and  festering 
problems  at  the  heart  of  the  Northern  Ire- 
land conflict.  The  Joint  Secretariat,  eatab- 
lished  in  Belfast  and  composed  of  Irish  and 
British  officials,  serves  as  a  dally  avenue  for 
Iwtb  routkie  and  "hot-line"  conununlcations 
between  Hhe  two  governments  on  matters 
affecting  Forthem  Ireland. 

An  ftitergovemmental  Conference, 
chaired  Jtdntly  by  the  Irish  Foreign  Minis- 
ter and  the  British  Secretary  of  State,  has 
also  been  established  under  the  Agreement, 
to  consider  specific  grievances  of  the  two 
communitiea  in  Northern  Ireland. 

In  the  It  months  since  the  Agreement  was 
signed,  thirteen  meetings  of  the  Conference 
have  been  held  at  the  ministerial  level  to 
consider  essential  issues  such  as  relations 
between  the  Northern  Ireland  security 
forces  and  the  Nationalist  community,  a 
code  of  conduct  for  the  poUce  and  a  police 
complaint*  procedure,  a  more  balanced  rep- 
resentation within  the  Judiciary,  permission 
for  the  If ationaUst  community  to  display 
Irish  flags  and  emblems,  a  proposed  Bill  of 
Rights  for  Northern  Ireland,  equality  of  op- 
portunity in  employment,  voting  rights. 
cross-border  security  cooperation,  and  a 
range  of  economic,  social  and  cultural 
issues. 

We  believe  the  United  States  can  and 
should  continue  to  play  an  effective  role  in 
facilitating  a  peaceful  solution  in  Northern 
Ireland  that  respects  the  human  rights  of 
all  citizens  and  recognizes  the  legitimate  as- 
pirations of  both  the  Nationalist  and  Union- 
ist communities. 

We  renew  our  unequivocal  condemnation 
of  those  ki  Ireland  and  Northern  Ireland— 
and  in  the  United  States— who  condone, 
support,  advocate  or  engage  in  violence  in 
any  form,  by  words,  or  deeds,  or  dollars.  We 
deplore  terrorist  acts  in  Northern  Ireland 
on  both  sides. 

Those  who  use  violence  to  achieve  politi- 
cal change  or  to  preserve  the  status  quo  and 
those  who  dishonor  the  rule  of  law  deserve 
no  8upi)ort.  Those  who  resort  to  the  bomb 
and  the  bullet  are  no  friends  of  Ireland. 
Their  tactics  will  not  succeed,  because  vio- 
lence and  terrorism  are  not  the  answer  to 
the  crisis  in  Northern  Ireland.  We  continue 
to  believe  that  the  most  important  contribu- 
tion by  the  United  States  to  peace  in  North- 
em  Ireland  is  to  make  clear,  in  no  uncertain 
terms,  that  men  and  women  of  violence 
have  no  support  in  the  United  States. 

It  is  not  enough,  however,  for  the  United 
States  simply  to  speak  against  the  violence. 
The  Congress  in  1986  authorized  $120  mil- 
lion over  the  next  three  years  for  the  Inter- 
national Fund  for  Ireland,  under  the  auspic- 
es of  the  Anglo-Irish  Agreement,  to  promote 
reconstruction,  development,  and  employ- 
ment on  a  non-discriminatory  basis  in  the 
areas  of  Ireland  and  Northern  Ireland 
which  have  siif f ered  most  from  conflict. 

The  Friends  of  Ireland  deplore  violence 
and  we  must  act  for  peace.  This  was  the 
premise  9f  the  first  St.  Patrick's  Day  state- 
ment issued  ten  years  ago  on  March  17, 
1977.  We  recall  the  commitment  of  Presi- 
dent Carter  to  the  search  for  peace  when  he 
said,  "•  "  •  the  people  of  Northern  Ireland 
should  know  that  they  have  our  complete 


support  in  their  quest  for  a  peaceful  and 
Just  society." 

We  also  commend,  as  we  have  in  the  past, 
this  Administration's  strong  Ijaclcing  of  the 
Anglo-Irish  Agreement  and  its  support  for 
the  International  Fund  for  Ireland.  All  of  us 
welcome  PresidMit  Reagan's  deep  personal 
interest  in  Ireland  and  his  eloquent  opposi- 
tion to  the  violence  and  terror  in  Ireland. 

We  are  pleased  that  young  Irish  men  and 
women  continue  to  see  the  U.S.  as  a  place  of 
opportunity  and  learning  as  did  so  many  of 
their  forebears.  Under  last  years's  Immigra- 
tion Reform  Act  this  important  oppKtrtunity 
was  enhanced  and  remains  available,  and 
both  our  countries  will  continue  to  be  the 
beneficiaries  of  this  long  and  valued  rela- 
tionship. 

Finally,  we  pledge  ourselves  once  again  to 
the  great  goal  of  Irish  unity.  We  invite  all 
who  seek  an  end  to  the  violence  to  Join  us  in 
actively  encouraging  the  process  of  reconcil- 
iation, peace  and  Justice.  The  foundation  for 
a  brighter  future  has  been  well  laid  in  1986. 
As  Friends  of  Ireland,  we  intend  to  build 
upon  it  in  1987,  so  that  true  peace  may  fi- 
naUy  come  to  this  beautiful  but  troubled 
comer  of  the  world. 

Friends  op  Ireland,  1987  St.  Patrick's  Day 
Statement  Signatories 

united  states  senate  (36) 

Edward  M.  Kennedy,  Daniel  Patrick  Moy- 
nihan.  Brock  Adams,  Max  Baucus,  Joseph 
R.  Biden,  Jr.,  Jeff  Blngaman,  Bill  Bradley. 
Alan  Cranston,  Alan  J.  Dixon,  Christopher 
J.  Dodd,  Pete  Domenici,  David  Durenberger, 
Thomas  F.  Eagleton,  John  Glenn.  Albert 
Gore,  Tom  Harkln,  Orrin  G.  Hatch,  John 
Heinz, 

Emest  P.  Hollings,  John  F.  Kerry,  Patrick 
J.  Leahy,  Carl  Levin,  John  Melcher,  Bar- 
bara Mikulski,  George  J.  MitcheU.  Clai- 
borne Pell,  William  Proxmlre,  Donald  W. 
Riegle,  Jr.,  Terry  Sanford,  Paul  S.  Sarbanes. 
Richard  Shelby,  Paul  Simon,  Robert  T. 
Stafford,  Ted  Stevens,  Lowell  P.  Weicker, 
Timothy  Wirth. 

HOUSE  OP  representatives  (134) 

Jim  Wright,  Thomas  S.  Foley,  Robert 
Michel,  Brian  J.  Donnelly,  Joseph  M. 
Mc£>ade,  Edward  P.  Boland,  Gary  L.  Acker- 
man,  Daniel  K.  Akalca,  Bill  Alexander, 
Frank  Annunzlo,  Les  Aspln,  Chester  G. 
Aticins,  Les  AuCotn,  Jim  Bates,  Howard  L. 
Herman,  Tom  Bevill, 

Lindy  Boggs,  David  E.  Bonior,  Don 
Bunker,  Rick  Boucher,  Joseph  E.  Brennan, 
William  S.  Broomfield,  John  Bryant, 
Thomas  R.  Carper,  Rod  Chandler,  Tony 
Coelho,  Silvio  O.  Conte,  Lawrence  Coughlin. 
William  J.  Coyne,  Peter  A.  DeFazio,  Ronald 
V.  Dellums,  Ron  de  Lugo, 

Butler  Derrick,  Norman  D.  Dicks,  Thomas 
J.  Dowiiey,  Bernard  J.  Dwyer,  Joseph  D. 
Early,  Dennis  E.  Eckart,  Don  E^lwards,  Lane 
Evans,  Dante  B.  Fascell,  Walter  E.  Faunt- 
roy,  Vic  Fazio,  Edward  F.  Feighan,  William 
D.  Ford,  Bamey  Frank,  Sam  Oejdenson, 
Kenneth  J.  Gray, 

Bill  Green,  Lee  H.  Hamilton,  Charles  A. 
Hayes,  Dennis  M.  Hertel,  Frank  Horton, 
James  Howard.  Steny  H.  Hoyer,  Carroll 
Hubbard.  Jr..  William  J.  Hughes,  Ed  Jones, 
Paul  E.  Kanjorskl,  Marcy  Kaptur,  Joseph  P. 
Kennedy  n,  Barbara  B.  Kennelly,  Gerald  D. 
Kleczlca,  Joe  Kolter, 

Peter  H.  Koatmayer,  John  J.  LaFalce, 
Tom  lAntow,  William  Lehman,  Mickey 
Leland.  Bill  Lowery,  Dan  Lungren,  Frank 
McCloskey,  Matthew  F.  McHugb,  Stewart 
B.  McKinney,  C.  Thomas  McMillen.  Edward 
R.  M«rfig»Ti,  Thomas  J.  Manton.  Edward  J. 
Markey.  Lynn  Martin, 


Robert  T.  ICatsui,  Nicholas  Mavroules, 
George  Miller,  John  R.  Miller,  Norman 
Mineta.  Joe  Moakley,  Alan  B.  Mollohan, 
Bruce  A.  Morrison.  Sid  Morrison,  Austin  J. 
Murphy,  Robert  J.  Mrazek,  John  P. 
Murtha,  Henry  J.  Nowak,  Mary  Rose  Dakar, 

Jim  Clin,  licon  E.  Panetta.  Claude  Pepper, 
David  E.  Price.  Nick  Joe  RahaU  II,  Bill 
Richardson,  Peter  W.  Rodino.  Jr.,  Marty 
Russo,  Martin  Olav  Sabo,  James  H. 
Scheuer,  Patricia  Schroeder,  Bill  Schuette, 
Philip  R.  Sharp,  E.  Clay  Shaw,  Norman  Sisi- 
sky, 

Jim  Slattery,  Lawrence  J.  Smith,  John  M. 
Spratt,  Jr.,  Harley  O.  Staggers,  Jr.,  Fortney 
H.  (Pete)  Stark,  Gerry  E.  Studds,  Al  Swift, 
Robert  G.  Torricelli,  Bob  Traxler,  Morris  K. 
Udall,  Doug  Walgren,  Henry  A.  Waxman, 
Pat  Williams,  Robert  E.  Wise,  Jr.,  George  C. 
Wortley,  Ron  Wyden. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  LATE  SENA- 
TOR FROM  NEBRASKA, 
EDWARD  ZORmSKY 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President, 
it  was  with  deep  regret  that  I  learned 
last  Friday  of  the  untimely  death  of  a 
respected  colleague.  Senator  Edward 
Zorlnsky. 

Ed  had  a  long  and  distinguished 
career  of  service  to  Nebraska  and  the 
Nation.  He  served  in  the  U.S.  Army 
and  attended  the  University  of  Ne- 
braska and  Harvard  University.  His 
political  career  began  as  a  member  of 
the  Omaha  Public  Power  District 
Board,  where  he  quickly  earned  a  rep- 
utation for  his  fiscal  responsibility. 
Prior  to  his  election  to  the  U.S. 
Senate,  he  served  for  4  years  as  the 
popular  mayor  of  Omaha. 

Ed  Zorinsky  left  an  important  legacy 
of  work  in  the  Senate,  particularly  his 
outstanding  contribution  as  a  member 
of  the  Senate  Agriculture  Committee. 
He  played  a  major  role  in  the  develop- 
ment of  legislation  to  aid  the  Ameri- 
can farmer.  Ed  possessed  keen  Insight 
into  the  problems  and  challenges 
facing  his  Nebraska  constituents.  He 
was  never  afraid  to  speak  with  an  In- 
dependent voice  nor  to  fight  for  the 
Interests  of  his  constituents. 

Mr.  President,  my  wife.  Lois.  Joins 
me  In  sending  our  profound  sjmipa- 
thles  to  Mrs.  ZorlnslEy  and  the  chil- 
dren. Our  thoughts  are  with  them 
during  this  most  difficult  time. 


TRIBUTE  TO  SENATOR  EDWARD 
ZORINSKY 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  pay  tribute  to  a  great  public 
servant,  our  colleague,  and  our  friend. 
Senator  Edward  Sterinsky.  He  was 
greatly  beloved  and  respected  In  his 
home  State  of  Nebraska,  as  well  as  In 
the  U.S.  Senate.  But  more  than  that.  I 
was  pleased  to  call  Ed  Zorlnsky  my 
friend. 

It  was  my  honor  to  serve  with  Ekl  on 
the  Senate  Agriculture  Committee 
throughout  my  first  term  in  the  U.S. 
Senate.  As  members  of  the  committee, 
we  spent  many  long  hours  debating 
agricultural  policy.   Ed  Zorlnsky  be- 


lieved in  American  agriculture.  He  be- 
lieved in  the  family  farmer.  He  fou^t 
to  preserve  a  decent  living  for  the 
family  farmer. 

Ed  became  ranking  member  of  the 
Agriculture  Conmilttee  in  1985,  as  the 
committee  began  its  difficult  work  on 
the  1985  farm  bill.  He  was  one  of  a  few 
dedicated  Senators  who  sat  day  after 
day— hour  after  hour— In  that  commit- 
tee room  arguing  about  the  Intricacies 
of  farm  policy.  I  never  heard  him  com- 
plain about  the  amount  of  time  we 
spent  crafting  that  bill,  though  our 
sessions  were  often  long  and  tedious. 
Ed  was  always  on  time  and  ready  to 
work.  He  was  willing  to  go  that  extra 
mile  to  ensure  that  Senators  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  had  the  opportunity 
to  speak  and  express  their  views  on 
issues  of  importance  to  agriculture. 

Ed  will  always  be  remembered  for 
his  dedication  to  American  agricul- 
ture. He  was  committed  to  his  role  as  a 
U.S.  Senator  and  as  a  friend.  We 
regret  that  his  distinguished  legisla- 
tive career  was  shortened  and  his  time 
in  the  U.S.  Senate  was  incomplete. 
The  U.S.  Senate  and  American  agricul- 
ture have,  indeed,  suffered  a  great 
loss. 

My  wife  Jody,  and  I  would  like  to 
extend  our  deepest  ssrmpathy  to  Cece 
and  the  entire  Zorinsky  family. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  SENATOR  ED 
ZORINSKY 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  has  lost  a 
most  respected  and  dedicated  member. 
As  previous  chairman  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere  Subcommittee  and  in 
more  recent  years  as  ranking  minority 
member  Ed  Zorlnsky  asstimed  the 
leadership  on  some  of  the  most  diffi- 
cult issues  facing  our  Nation  today.  He 
was  at  the  forefront  of  the  struggle  to 
shape  a  viable  and  effective  United 
States  policy  toward  Latin  America 
and  the  Caribbean.  In  his  staunchly 
independent  and  persevering  way.  he 
fought,  challenged,  and  questioned  the 
conduct  of  our  policy  In  the  region,  es- 
pecially in  Central  America.  Time  and 
again  he  argued  against  the  military 
approach  and  the  aid  to  the  Contras 
in  favor  of  a  regional  political/diplo- 
matic solution  in  Central  America.  I 
know  that  he  was  looking  down  on  us 
in  favor  last  Thursday  when  we  over- 
whelmingly voted  for  the  Sanford  res- 
olution in  support  of  the  Costa  Rican 
peace  proposal. 

He  stubbornly  fought  for  what  he 
believed  was  right  for  this  Nation  and 
its  people.  That  was  his  motivation. 
He  always  sought  the  hub  of  a  prob- 
lem. We  have  heard  a  lot  in  these  past 
days  about  Ed  Zorlnsky's  fiscal  con- 
servatism but  it  goes  far  beyond  that. 
Ed  Zorinsky  was  against  misuse  of  the 
taxpayers'  dollar.  He  dedicated  him- 
self to  curbing  wasteful  spending  on 
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Training  Partnenhip  Act  title  in  dislocated 
worker  projects  operating  nationwide;  to 
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foreign  aid  uid  other  State  Depait- 
ment  pioJectB.  On  another  State  De- 
partBMnt  matter.  Senator  Zorinsky  ex- 
poaed  security  prablemi  in  the  Elmbas- 
tg  OonatructkHi  Program  and  was  in- 
■tramental  in  enacting  legislation 
tigtitowiny  procedures  in  dealing  with 
foreign  contnctors. 

Tbe  UJB.  Informati<m  Agency  was  of 
special  interest  to  Senator  Zorinsky 
and  he  becuM  a  most  persistent 
watchdog  of  UHIA's  policies  and  ad- 
nlnistntkm. 

I  wlU  always  remember  his  tireless 
work  to  turn  the  Radio  Marti  proposal 
into  a  vehicle  lai  from  the  exile  propa- 
ganda radio  station  that  the  admlnis- 
tratkm  would  have  preferred.  Thanks 
to  his  contribution,  the  Marti  Program 
is  irithln  the  Voice  of  America  and 
United  States  broadcasters  are  not 
being  blasted  off  the  air  by  Cuban 
radio  retaliation. 

■d  Zorinsky  was  taken  from  us  at  a 
tenfbly  InopptHtune  moment.  He  had 
been  very  enthusiastic  about  his  chair- 
manship of  our  new  Terrorism,  Nar- 
cotics, and  International  Communica- 
tions Subcommittee  and  was  making 
plans  to  launch  a  vigorous  and  dynam- 
ic set  of  hearings  to  delve  into  the 
evils  of  narcotics  trafficking  because 
of  his  deep  0(mcem  for  the  threat  it 
poses  to  the  very  heart  of  oiur  society. 

I  will  miss  Ed  Zorinsky's  independ- 
ence, courage,  dedication,  tenacity,  de- 
votion, ivagmatlsm,  and  commonsense 
WProach.  The  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  the  n.S.  Senate,  the 
pe<H>lc  of  Nebraska,  and  most  of  all, 
the  people  of  the  United  States  have 
lost  a  trusted  and  faithful  public  serv- 
ant. 

Oece  Zorinsky  had  a  most  serious 
and  poamial  interest  in  Ed's  work  on 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  and 
was  very  supportive.  I  extend  my 
heartfelt  sympathy  to  her  and  to  the 
Zorinsky  family  for  their  loss. 


FROM  THE  PRESI- 
DENT RECEIVED  DURING  AD- 
JOURNMEOrr 

Under  the  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  February  3,  1987,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate,  on  March  17, 
1987.  during  the  adjournment  of  the 
Senate,  received  a  message  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  trans- 
mitting a  nomination;  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. Science,  and  Transportation. 

(The  nomination  received  on  March 
17.  1987,  is  printed  at  the  end  of  the 
Senate.) 


appoints  as  members  of  the  Board  of 
Visitors  to  the  U.S.  Military  Academy 
the  following  Members  on  the  part  of 
the  House:  Mr.  Hkthkr,  Mr.  Pickxtt, 
Mr.  Pish,  and  Mr.  Lowkry  of  Califor- 
nia. 


MEASURES  PLACED  ON  TECE 
CALENDAR 

The  following  bill,  which  was  being 
held  at  the  desk  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, was  read  the  first  and  second 
times  by  unanimous  consent,  and 
placed  on  the  calendar 

H  Jl.  1505.  An  act  making  technical  correc- 
tions relating  to  the  P'ederal  Employees  Re- 
tirement System. 


MBB8AOE8  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

At  2:46  pjn..  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  reading  clerks, 
announced  that  pursuant  to  the  provl- 
sionB  of  section  431»(a)  of  tlUe  10  of 
the  United  States  Code,  the  Speaker 


EXECUTIVE  AND  OTHER 
COMMUNICATIONS 

The  following  communications  were 
laid  before  the  Senate,  together  with 
acccnnpanylng  papers,  reports,  and 
documents,  which  were  referred  as  in- 
dicated: 

E&-740.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
report  on  Competition  Advocacy,  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-741.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  on  Competition  Advocacy; 
to  the  Comioittee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

E!C-742.  A  communication  from  the  Presi- 
dent and  Chairman  of  the  Export-Import 
Bank  of  the  United  States,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law.  an  evaluation  of  the  sjrstem 
of  internal  accounting  and  administrative 
control  of  the  Export-Import  Bank  In  effect 
during  the  year  ended  December  31,  1986;  to 
the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC>743.  A  commimication  from  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Auditor,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  review  of  receipts  and  dis- 
bursements of  the  Public  Service  Commis- 
sion'* Agency  Fund;  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-744,  A  communication  from  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  for  Administration,  n.S.  De- 
partment of  Transportation,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  program  report;  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EO-745.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator, U.S.  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
report  regarding  the  Administration's  plans 
for  enhanced  competition  and  reduced  sole 
source  contracts  in  fiscal  year  1987;  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC'746.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Federal  Maritime  Commission, 
trananitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  re- 
gardbig  the  experience  of  the  Commission 
under  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act 
during  calendar  year  1986;  to  the  Commit- 
tee 0(1  the  Judiciary. 

EC-747.  A  communication  from  the  Direc- 
tor of  Administration,  Department  of 
Energy,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the 
1986  annual  report  on  the  administration  of 
the  Freedom  of  Information  Act;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-748.  A  communication  from  the  Asso- 
ciate Director,  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  AC- 
TION'S report  for  calendar  year  1986;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


EC-749.  A  communication  from  the  Gen- 
eral Counsel  to  the  President,  office  of  the 
United  StStes  Trade  Representative,  trans- 
mitting, pviauant  to  law,  a  report  regarding 
document  request*,  referrals  received,  and 
appeals  filed  during  the  calendar  year  1986; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-760.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Veterans  Administration, 
transmittitig,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  cov- 
ering the  administration  of  the  Freedom  of 
Informatien  Act  in  the  Veterans  Adminis- 
tration for  the  year  ending  Deoonber  31, 
1986;  to  tbie  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-751.  A  communication  from  the 
Deputy  Alminlstrator  of  the  United  States 
Small  Business  Administration,  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law,  the  administration's 
Freedom  of  Information  Act  Annual  Report 
for  1986;  tt  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-7S2.  A  communication  from  the  Presi- 
dent and  Chairman  of  the  Export-Import 
Bank  of  the  United  States  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  the  Freedom  of 
Information  Act  for  calendar  year  1986;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-753.  A  communication  from  the  Direc- 
tor of  tbe  Administrative  Office  of  the 
United  States  Courts  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  a  draft  bill  to  eliminate  the  Federal 
courts'  Juiisdlction  over  civil  actions  ground- 
ed solely  On  diversity  of  citizenship;  to  the 
Committed  on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-754.  A  communication  from  the  Direc- 
tor, Office  of  Legislative  Affairs  of  the 
Agency  for  International  Development 
transmitti|ig,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
the  activities  under  the  Freedom  of  Infor- 
mation Aot  for  calendar  year  1986;  to  the 
ConunltteO  on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-75S.  A  communication  from  the  Post- 
master General,  United  States  Postal  Serv- 
ice, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report 
on  the  activities  of  the  Service  under  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act  for  calendar 
year  1986;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

EC-756.  A  communication  from  the  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  vari- 
ous amendments  to  the  Federal  Rules  of 
Criminal  Procedure  which  have  been  adopt- 
ed by  the  Supreme  Court;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-757.  A  communication  from  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Peace  Corps  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law,  a  report  on  the  activities  of  the 
Peace  Corps  under  the  Freedom  of  Informa- 
tion Act;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-7S8.  A  communication  from  the  Con- 
gressional Advisory  Board  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law.  a  report  concerning  the 
progress  of  negotiations  in  a  labor  dispute 
between  the  Long  Island  RaU  Road  Compa- 
ny and  certain  of  its  employees;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

EC-7S9.  A  communication  from  the  Com- 
missioner of  the  Rehabilitation  Services  Ad- 
ministration, United  States  Department  of 
Education,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
comprehensive  evaluation  of  the  client  as- 
sistance program;  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

EC-760.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Education,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
proposed  legislation  authorizing  additional 
appropriations  for  the  Howard  University 
endowmeat  program;  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

EC-761.  A  conmiunication  from  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  regarding 
the  characteristics   and  outcomes  of  Job 


Training  Partnenhlp  Act  title  in  dislocated 
worker  projects  operating  nationwide;  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources. 

EC-762.  A  communication  frtHn  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Federal  Election  Conmiission. 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  twenty-four 
recommendations  for  legislative  action;  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion. 

EC-763.  A  commimication  from  the  Exec- 
utive Secretary  of  the  Secretary,  United 
States  Department  of  Defense,  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  procurement  from  small 
and  other  business  forms  for  October  1986; 
to  the  Committee  on  Small  Business. 

EC-764.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  United  States  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  the  mnm^i  report  regard- 
ing the  total  number  of  applications  for  con- 
ditional registration  that  were  filed  during 
the  previous  fiscal  year;  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 

EC-765.  A  communication  fnmi  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  United  States  DeiMutment  of  Ag- 
riculture, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
proposed  legislation  amending  the  Federal 
Crop  Insurance  Act;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 

EC-766.  A  commimication  from  the  Direc- 
tor for  the  Elxecutive  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dent, Office  of  Management  and  Budget, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  cumulative 
report  on  rescissions,  and  deferrals  of  spe- 
cial messages;  to  the  Committee  on  Budget 
and  Appropriations. 

EC-767.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Transportation,  and  the  President,  National 
Railroad  Passenger  Cortxtration,  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  progress 
achieved  and  work  in  progress  with  resi>ect 
to  the  completion  of  the  Northeast  Corridor 
Improvement  Project;  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation. 

EC-768.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Transportation,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Aviation 
Act  of  1958  to  advance  the  scheduled  termi- 
nation date  of  the  Essential  Air  Service  Pro- 
gram, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Trans- 
portation. 

EC-769.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  United  States  I>epartment  of 
Commerce,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
copies  of  a  draft  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  carrying  out  the  National  Climate 
Program  for  fiscal  years  1988  and  1989;  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
Transportation. 

EC-770.  A  communication  from  the  Gen- 
eral Counsel  to  the  Federal  Emergency 
Blanagement  Agency,  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law,  draft  legl^tion  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations for  the  Earthquake  Hazards 
Reduction  Act  of  1977  for  fiscal  years  1988 
and  1989;  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce, 
Science,  and  Transportation. 

EC-771.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  United  States  Department  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
draft  legislation  on  the  Proposed  Final  Oil 
and  Gas  liraslng  Program  for  areas  offshore 
California;  to  the  Coomtittee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Reaouroes. 

EC-772.  A  communication  fnmi  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Energy,  tranonitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
report  on  the  Strategic  Petroleum  Reserve; 
to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources. 


EC-773.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Energy  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  the  annual  report  on  methane  trans- 
portation research  for  FY  1986;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

EC-774.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Energy  Information  Ad- 
ministration transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
the  Administration's  1986  Annual  Report;  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

EC-775.  A  communication  from  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  the  Army  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  authorize 
imposition  of  certain  recreational  user  fees 
at  water  resources  development  areas;  to 
the  CcMnmittee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works. 

EC-776.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  General  Services  Admin- 
istration transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  an 
amended  lease  prospectus  for  acquisition  of 
space  for  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commis- 
sion in  Philadelphia.  Pa.;  to  the  Committee 
on  Enviromnent  and  I*ublic  Works. 

EC-777.  A  communication  from  the  Gen- 
eral Counsel  of  the  Federal  Emergency 
Management  Agency  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions under  the  Disaster  Relief  Act;  to  the 
Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works. 

EC-778.  A  communication  from  the  Gen- 
eral Counsel  of  the  Department  of  the 
Treasury  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  provide  for  the  collection  of 
fees  for  rulings,  opinions,  and  determina- 
tions made  by  IRS;  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

EC-779.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health  and  Human  Services  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
extend  social  seciu-ity  coverage  to  railroad 
employment;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

EC-780.  A  communication  from  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Defense  Security  Assistance 
Agency  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a 
report  on  the  provision  to  Chad  of  foreign 
military  assistance;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

EC-781.  A  communication  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  a  report  on  the  extension  of 
agreements  for  cooperation  with  EIURA- 
TOM  untU  March  10,  1988;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations. 

EC-782.  A  communication  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law.  classified  and  unclassified  re- 
ports on  Soviet  noncompliance  with  arms 
control  agreements;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

EC-783.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Board  of  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
TVA's  1986  Government  in  the  Sunshine 
report;  to  the  Committee  on  Governmental 
Affairs. 

EC-784.  A  ccnnmunication  from  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  the  Interior  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  add  a  repre- 
sentative of  Indian  tribal  governments  to 
the  membership  of  the  Advisory  Commis- 
sion on  Intergovernmental  Relations;  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-785.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Assistant  Attorney  General  of  the 
U.S.  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report 
on  a  modified  Privacy  Act  system  of  records; 
to  the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-786.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  National  Historical  Publications 
and  Records  Commission  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  a  report  on  the  Congressional 


Papers  Project;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs. 

EC-787.  A  communication  tnxa  the 
Acting  Arctiivist  of  the  U.S.  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  the  1986  Freedom  of  Infor- 
mation report;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

EC-788.  A  commimication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Commodity  Futures  Trading 
Commission  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
the  Commission's  1986  Freedom  of  Informa- 
tion report;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

EC-789.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  CoDunisslon 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the  Commis- 
sion's 1986  Freedom  of  Information  report; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-790.  A  communication  from  the  Conq)- 
troller  General  of  the  U.S.  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  report  and  recommenda- 
tion for  the  relief  of  liability  of  an  individ- 
ual for  repayment  of  certain  relocation  ex- 
penses erroneously  paid  to  him  by  the  De- 
partment of  the  Navy;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

EC-791.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  U.S.  International  Trade  Com- 
mission transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the 
Commission's  1986  Freedom  of  Information 
report;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-792.  A  communication  from  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  U.S.I.A.  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  the  Agency's  1986  Freedom  of  Informar 
tion  report:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

EC-793.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
the  Department's  1984-85  training  and  em- 
ployment report;  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Hiunan  Resources. 

EC-794.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Education  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  fituU  funding  priorities  for  research  in 
education  of  the  handicapped;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

EC-79S.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Education  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  make  certain  techni- 
cal corrections,  clarifications,  and  conform- 
ing amendments  to  the  Higher  Education 
Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human 
Resources. 

EC-796.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health  and  Human  Services  trans- 
mitting pursiuuit  to  law,  the  first  biennial 
report  of  the  Director  of  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Human  Resources. 

EC-797.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  Veterans  Affairs  transmitting 
a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  authorize 
a  headstone  allowance,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, at  Wood,  Wisconsin;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Veterans  Affairs. 

EC-798.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  Veterans  Affairs  transmitting 
a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  limit  cer- 
tain types  of  disciplinary  actions;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans  Affairs. 

EC-799.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  Veterans  Affairs  transmitting 
a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  exclude 
residents  and  interns  from  coverage  under 
the  Federal  Labor-Management  Relations 
statute;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans  Af- 
fairs. 

EC-800.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  Veterans  Affairs  transmitting 
a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  clarify  pro- 
cedures for  removal  for  cause  of  certain  em- 
ployees, and  for  other  purposes,  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans  Affairs. 
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■C-Ml.  A  "?——"''**""'  from  the 
Aottnc  SeenBUry  of  Acrleulture  traimnlt- 
Uim  A  drmft  of  ptoiwed  h^tfitatkHi  to 
mnd  tHi*  mazliiiuiii  pAjmcDt  limitation;  to 
the  Oomntttoe  on  Acrleultiire.  Nutriti<m. 


A  communication  from  the 
Seentary  of  Aciieulture  traoBmit- 
ttac  a  dimft  of  iitopoaed  legislatlcm  to  reduce 
■iiUmilMlliiia  for  certain  farm  loans  for  FT 
1M8;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture.  Nu- 
tittkm.  and  FOreetry. 

■C-S03.  A  oommimlcatlon  from  the 
Aettni  Secretary  of  Acrlculture  transmit- 
ttiw  a  draft  <rf  propoeed  legialatlon  to  au- 
ttaoriae  r'*'"''"r  and  construction  funds  to 
piofide  laboratOTlea  at  the  NaUonal  Seed 
Stonge  Laboratory,  Fort  Collins,  Colorado; 
to  tike  Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nutrition, 
and  Foieatry. 

■C-W4.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  tranamittlng,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  five  violations  of  law  involv- 
tng  overobUgatlon  of  appropriated  funds;  to 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

BC-805.  A  communication  frcnn  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  State  transmitting,  piirsu- 
ant  to  law,  a  report  on  the  status  of  physical 
aeeiulty  of  the  Panama  Canal  with  respect 
to  the  threat  of  international  terrorism;  to 
tbe  Oonmlttee  on  Armed  Services. 

■C-806.  A  communication  from  the  Assist- 
ant Secretaary  of  Defense  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  manpower  re- 
quirements of  DOD  for  fiscal  year  1988;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

BC-MT.  A  communication  from  the  Gen- 
eral Counsel  of  the  Department  of  the 
Treasury  trutsmitttng  a  draft  of  proposed 
iTliflittr'  auttUMtetng  appropriations  for 
the  XI&.  ICnt  for  fiscal  year  1988  and  1989; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking.  Housing,  and 
Urtan  Affairs. 

BC-806.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Housing  and  UrtMn  Affairs  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  propoeed  legislation  to  au- 
thorte  funds  for  HDD-FHA  programs,  and 
for  oUier  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
BatiHng,  Housing,  Slid  Urban  Affairs. 

BC-809.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  truismitting  a  draft  of 
propoeed  legislation  to  provide  for  fish 
propagation  facilities  in  the  Columbia  River 
Basin:  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  Sci- 
ence, and  Transportation. 

EC-glO.  A  commimlcation  from  the 
Deputy  Associate  Director  of  the  Minerals 
Management  Service,  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law,  a  report  on  2  refunds  of  excess 
oXl  and  gas  royaltiea;  to  the  Committee  on 
Enogy  and  Natiuid  Resources. 

EC-gll.  A  communication  from  the 
Deputy  Assocl«t.e  Director  of  the  Minerals 
Management  Service  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  on  refunds  of  excess  oil  and 
gas  royalty  payments  to  33  corporations;  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 


other  than  treaties,  entered  into  by  the 
Unitad  States  within  the  69  days  previous  to 
Mardi  11.  1987;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Itelations. 

EC<815.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  transmitting,  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  Senate,  a  copy  of  a  report  enti- 
tled "Democracy  in  Latin  America  and  the 
Caribbean:  The  Promise  and  the  Chal- 
lenge": to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. 

EC-416.  A  communication  from  the  D.C. 
Auditor  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a 
report  on  a  contract  with  Oovemment 
Vending  Management  Services,  Inc.;  to  the 
Committee  on  Oovemmental  Affairs. 

EC-^17.  A  communication  from  the  D.C. 
Auditor  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
report  on  Advisory  Neighborhood  Commis- 
sions: to  the  Committee  on  Govenmiental 
Affairs. 

EC-818.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  n.S.  International  Trade  Com- 
mission transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a 
report  on  its  competition  in  contracting 
practices  In  fiscal  year  1986;  to  the  Commit- 
tee oa  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-819.  A  communication  from  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  Personnel  Management 
tnuutnitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  ensure  application  of  pay  limitations  to 
all  Federal  employees;  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-820.  A  communication  from  the  Spe- 
cial Counsel,  Merit  Systems  Protection 
Boar4.  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a 
report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  on  his 
investigation  into  allegations  of  fraudulent 
time  and  attendance  practices  and  improper 
use  of  incentive  awards  by  officials  of  the 
Moore  Army  Airfield,  Ft.  Devens,  MA;  to 
the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EX^-821.  A  communication  from  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  Commeroe  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  the  E>epartment's  freedom 
of  information  ret>ort  for  1986;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

EO-822.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health  and  Human  Services  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  au- 
thorising programs  under  the  Developmen- 
tal Disabilities  Assistance  and  Bill  of  Rights 
Act:  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human 
Resources. 


KC-814.  A  communication  from  the  Assist- 
ant Legal  Adviser  for  Treaty  Affairs,  De- 
partment of  State,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  copies  of  international  agreements. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  CRANSTON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Veterans  Affairs,  with  an  amendment  in 
the  nature  of  a  substitute: 

S.  12.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  remove  the  expiration  date 
for  digibility  for  the  educational  assistance 
programs  for  veterans  of  the  All- Volunteer 
F^rce:  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No. 
100-13). 


BC-812.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary at  Health  and  Human  Services  trans- 
mltttng  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
Umlt  the  Fednal  share  of  costs  of  foster 
care  and  adoptimi  assistance  programs;  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

BC-8U.  A  conmiunicatlcni  from  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  UJBLLA.  transmitting  a  draft  of 
propoeed  legislation  to  autboiiae  appropria- 
tiflu  for  the  UJBJJL  for  fiscal  year  1988 
and  1989:  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 


INTRODUCTION  OF  Bn.Tfi  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  i-esolu- 
tions  were  Introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  time  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  JOHNSTON  (for  himself,  Mr. 
McClurk,  and  Mr.  DoiiKinci): 

S.  748.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act  of  1954.  as  amended,  to  establish  a  com- 
prehensive, CQUitable.  reliable,  and  efficient 
mechanism  for  full  compensation  of  the 
pubic  in  the  event  of  an  accident  resulting 


from  activities  undertaken  uxtder  contract 
with  the  Department  of  Energy;  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources.   

By  Mr.  MITCHELL  (for  himself  and 
Mr,  HxDR): 
S.  749.  A  bill  to  make  changes  in  the 
Trade  Adjustment  Assistance  Program;  to 
the  Cmnmlttee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  BRADLEY  (for  himself  and 
Mr,  Matsuraoa): 
S.  750.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance act  of  liMl  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  the  Child  Survival  Fund;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations. 

By  Mr.  BINOAMAN  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Bogn.  and  Mr.  DoKxinci): 
S.  751.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Natural  Gas 
Policy  Act  of  1978  to  provide  for  the  deregu- 
lation of  eatxiral  gas  subject  to  a  new,  re- 
negotiatec^  or  expiring  contract,  and  to 
repeal  the  provisions  allowing  reimi>osition 
of  price  controls  and  a  report  to  Congress; 
to  amend  the  Natural  Gas  Act  to  require 
pipeline  rs(tes  for  the  sale  of  imported  natu- 
ral gas  to  be  determined  on  the  same  basis 
as  rates  for  domestic  production;  and  for 
other  punxMes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natiiral  Resources. 

By  Mr.  BENTSEN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
HoMJHGS,  Mr.  RixGLZ,  Mr.  GoRi,  Mr. 

ROCKRLLER.  Mr.  KXRRY.  Mr.  AOAMS, 

Mr.     WiLSOH.     Mr.     McCaix.     Mr. 

HsruM,  Mr.  Shklby.   Mr.  Sahford, 

Mr,  Glenr,  Mr.  Ford,  Mr.  Matsu- 

NAOA.  Mr.  BntOAMAM,  Mr.  Johmston, 

Mr.  IHOUTK,  and  Mr.  Brkaox): 

S.  752.  A  bill  to  establish  a  National  Space 

Grant  College  and  Fellowship  Program;  to 

the  Committee  on  Commerce.  Science,  and 

Transportation.  

By  Mr.  COHEN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
LKVn*): 
S.  753.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Ethics  in  Gov- 
ernment Act  of  1978  to  provide  a  permanent 
authorizatton  to  the  independent  coiinsel 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Governmental  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  DOLE  (for  himself.  Mr.  Dait- 
rogTH.   Mr.   DoMKinci.   Mr.   Dttrkh- 
bbrgxr,  and  Mr.  Chatee): 
S.  754.  A  bill  to  amend  part  B  title  XVUI 
of  the  SodU  Security  Act  to  provide  for  cat- 
astrophic illness  coverage  under  the  medi- 
care program,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  BOSCHWrrZ: 
S.  755.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949  to  suspend  the  minimum  plant- 
ing requirement  for  the  1987  crop  of  certain 
agricultural  commodities,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture.  Nu- 
trition, and  forestry. 

By  Mr.  LAXTTENBERG  (for  himself. 
Mr.   BRArafY,  Mr.   Mothihaii.   Mr. 
Hgniz,  Mr.  Sfbcikr.  Mr.  Bursick, 
Mr.  HaruM,  Mr.  Melchxr,  Mr.  Gors, 
Mr.  KxmraDT,  and  Ms.  Mikulski): 
S.  756.  A  bill  to  ensure  the  amounts  paid 
for  home  improvements  to  mitigate  indoor 
air  contaitiinants  such  as  radon  gas  qualify 
for  the  tax  deduction  for  medical  care  ex- 
penses; to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  LAUTENBERG: 
S.  757.  A  bill  to  require  each  commercial 
air  carrier  engaged  in  the  transportation  of 
passengei^  to  report  its  on-time  perform- 
ance record  to  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ccmimerce,  Science,  and  Transporta- 
tion.   

By  Mr.  BENTSEN: 
S.  758.  A  bOl  for  the  reUef  of  Doctor  Oscar 
Raul  Espinoza  Madarlaga.  his  wife  Maria 


Ines,  his  son,  Filipe  Andres,  and  daughter 
Claudia  Paola;  to  the  Conunittee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

E^  Mr.  BUMPERS: 
S.  759.  A  biU  to  amend  the  direct  and 
guaranteed  student  loan  programs  under 
the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  to  pubU- 
dze  the  current  loan  deferral  program  for 
full-time  volunteers  with  the  Peace  Cohm. 
VISTA,  and  tax-exempt  organizations,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

S.  760.  A  bill  to  amend  the  direct  student 
loan  program  under  the  Higher  Education 
Act  of  1965  to  provide  for  partial  loan  can- 
cellation for  full-time  volunteer  service  with 
a  tax-exempt  organization,  and  for  other 
piuixiBes:  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources. 

By  Mr.  HARKIN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Orasslxt): 
S.  761.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Western  Historic  Trails  Center  in 
the  State  of  Iowa,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources. 

By  Mr.  PELL: 
S.  762.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  Voluntary 
National  Service  and  E^ducation  Demonstra- 
tion Program,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 
By    Mr.    LUGAR    (for    himself.    Mr. 
Wkicbxr.      Mr.      BoscHWRz.      Mr. 
Warnkr,  Mr.  Chatex.  Mr.  Bond,  Mr. 

HUMPBRKT,      Mr.      ASXSTROHG.      Mr. 

DusufBSRGKR,     Mr.     Wn,soN,     Mr. 

Cochran,   Mr.    Nicklxs,   Mr.   Mor- 

KOWSKi.  Mr.  Oarn.  Mr.  Cohkn,  Mr. 

Dahtorth.  Mr.   BLeinz,  Mr.  Trxble, 

Mr.    D'Amato,   Mr.    Grasslxt,    Mr. 

Hatch,  Mr.  Kastxh,  Mi.  Bradley, 

Mr.  Johnston,  Mr.   Holungs.   YAt. 

Reid.  Mr.  Shelby.  Mr.  DxCorcini, 

Mr.  Stennis,  Mr.  Adams,  Mr.  Bxtr- 

DicK,   Mr.   Lautknbxbg,   Mr.   Levin, 

Mr.    Matsttraga,    Idr.    Sasser.    Mr. 

Gore,   Mr.   Glenn,   Mr.   Moynihan, 

Mr.     NuNN,     Ms.     Mikulski,     Mr. 

CoNBAD,  Mr.  Ford,  Mr.  Dixon,  Mr. 

Kerry.  Mr.  Pryor.  Mr.  Rixglx,  Mr. 

Chiles,  Mr.  (Cranston.  Mr.  Borxn, 

Mr.  Metzenbaum,  and  Mr.  Breaux): 
SJ.  Res.  84.  A  Joint  resolution  to  desig- 
nate October  1987  as  "National  Down  Syn- 
drome Month.";  to  the  Conunittee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By    Mr.    LUGAR    (for    himself,    Mr. 

Qttaylx.  Mr.  Kennedy.  Mr.  Wqcker, 

Mr.   BoscBvmrz,   Mr.   Warner.   Mr. 

Chatee,  Mr.  Bono.  Mr.  Humphrey. 

Mr.  Armstrong.  Mr.  Durenberger, 

Mr.    Staftoro,    Mr.    Wilson,    Mr. 

Cochran,   Mr.    Nickles.    Mr.    Mur- 

KOwsKi,  Mr.  Garn.  Bfr.  Cohen.  Mr. 

Heinz,  Mr.  Symms,  Mr.  Triblr,  Mr. 

D'Amato,  Mr.  Orasslky,  Mr.  Helms, 

Mr.     Prkssler.     Mr.     Hatch,     Mr. 

Kastxn,  Mr.  Bradley,  Mr.  Johnston. 

Mr.  Rollings,  Mr.  Reid,  Mr.  Shklsy. 

Mr.   DeConcini,  Mr.   Stennis,  Mr. 

RoaarxLLBR,      Mr.      Kerry.      Mr. 

Adams,  Mr.  Burdick,  Mr.  Lauten- 

BERG,  Mr.  Levin.  Mr.  Matsuhaga.  Mr. 

Sasor,  BIr.  Gore,  Mr.  Glenn,  Mr. 

Moynihan,  Mr.  Chiles,  Mr.  Nunn. 

Mr.    INOUYE,    Ms.    Mikulski.    Mr. 

Conrad,  Mr.  Ford,  Mr.  Dixon,  Mr. 

IxAHY.  Mr.  Pryor.  Mr.  Rieglx.  Mr. 

Mkizznbaum.     Mr.     Sahtord,     Mr. 

Crarston,    Mr.    BoREN,    and    Mr. 

Breaux): 
S.J.  Res.  85.  A  Joint  resolution  to  desig- 
nate the  period  commercing  on  August  2, 
1987,  and  ending  on  August  8,   1987.   as 


"International  Special  Olympics  Week",  and 
to  designate  August  3.  1987.  as  "Internation- 
al %>ecial  Olympics  E>ay":  to  the  C^ommittee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DeCONCINI  (for  himself,  Mr. 
McClure.  Mr.  Grassley.  Mr.  Moyni- 
han, Mr.  Inoutx,  Mr.   Hriun,  Mr. 
I^AHY.  Mr.  Thurmond,  Mr.  Bosch- 
wnz,  Mr.  D'Amato,  Itx.  Simon,  Mr. 
Specter,  Mr.  Sarbanes,  Mr.  Burdicbu 
Mr.  Simpson.  ISx.  Metzenbaum,  Mr. 
Nunn,  iSx.  Matsunaga.  Mr.  Bumpers. 
Mr.     KnuiY.     Mr.     Kennedy,     Mr. 
Durenberger.  Mr.  Pell,  BCr.  I^vin, 
Mr.  Wilson.  Mr.  Dodd.  Mr.  Symms, 
Mr.  CcKSRAN,  and  BCr.  Glenn): 
S.J.  Res.  86.  A  joint  resolution  to  desig- 
nate October  28.  1987.  as  "NaUonal  Immi- 
grants Day";  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  RIEGLE: 
SJ.  Res.  87.  A  joint  resolution  to  desig- 
nate November  17,  1987,  as  "National  Com- 
munity Education  Day":  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BRADLEY  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Stattord): 
S.J.  Res.  88.  A  Joint  resolution  to  desig- 
nate the  period  commencing  November  15, 
1987.  and  ending  November  21.  1987.  as  Ge- 
ography Awareness  Week":  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

By    Mr.    GARN    (for    himself.    Mr. 
Adams.  Mr.  Baucus.  Mr.  Bond,  Mr. 
Boschwitz,  Mr.  Bradley.  Mr.  Bump- 
ers. Mr.  Burdick.  Mr.  Chatee,  Mr. 
Chiles.   Mr.   Cochran.   Mr.   Cohen, 
Mr.    Conrad.    Mr.    (Cranston.    Ii^. 
D'Amato.      Mr.      Danporth,      Mr. 
DxCONCiNi,  Mr.  Dodd,  Mr.  Dole,  Mr. 
DoMENici,    Mr.    Durenberger,    Mr. 
Evans,  Mr.  Glenn.  Mr.  Gore.  Mr. 
Hatch,  Mr.  Heinz,  Mr.  Helms.  Mr. 
HoLLiNGS,     Mr.     Humphrey.     Mr. 
Inouye,  Mr.  Johnston.  Mrs.  Kasse- 
Baum,   Mr.   Leahy.   Mr.    Levin.   Mr. 
LuGAR.  Mr.  Matsunaga.  Mr.  McCain, 
Mr.  McClxtre.  Mr.  Metzenbaum,  Mr. 
Mitchell,  Mr.  Moynihan.  Mr.  Mur- 
KOWSKI,  Mr.  Nickles.  Mr.  Nttnn.  Mr. 
RxiD.   Mr.   RiSGLE.   lis.   Roth.   Mr. 
Sanpord,  Mr.  Sasser,  Mr.  Simon,  Mr. 
Stapford.  Mr.  Stennis,  Mr.  Stevens, 
Mr.  Symms.  Mr.  Tribix,  Mr.  Thur- 
mond, Mr.  Wallop,  Mr.  Warner.  Mr. 
Wilson,  and  Mr.  Wihth): 
S.J.  Res.  89.  A  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize and  request  the  President  to  issue  a 
proclamation  designating  April  26.  through 
May  2.  1987  as  "National  Organ  and  Tissue 
Donor  Awareness  Week";  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By    Mr.    KERRY    (for    himself.    Mr. 
Helms.    Mr.    McConnell,    and    Mr. 
Wilson): 
S.J.  Res.  90.  A  Joint  resolution  disapprov- 
ing the  certification  by  the  President  under 
section  481(h)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1961;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. 

By    Mr.    KERRY    (for    himseU.    Mr. 
Helms,       BIr.       McConnell,       BIr. 
D'Amato,  and  BIr.  Wilson): 
BJ.  Res.  91.  A  Joint  resolution  disapprov- 
ing the  certification  by  the  President  under 
section  481(h)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1961;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. 

By    BIr.    HELBIS    (for    himself.    Mr. 
Kerry.     BIr.     D'Amato.     and     BIr. 
Wilson): 
S  J.  Res.  92.  A  Joint  resolution  disapprov- 
ing the  certification  by  the  President  under 
section  481(h)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 


of  1961;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. 

By    BIr.    HEI.MS    (for    himself,    BIr. 

Kerry.     BIr.     D'Amato.     and     BIr. 

Wilson): 
SJ.  Res.  93.  A  Joint  resolution  disapprov- 
ing the  certification  by  the  President  under 
section  802(b)  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974;  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

By   BIr.   KERRY   (for   himself.   BIr. 

Helms,   BIr.    McConnell,   and   BIr. 

Wilson): 
S.J.  Res.  94.  A  Joint  resolution  dlsv>pn>v- 
Ing  the  certification  by  the  President  under 
section  802(b)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1974;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

By    BIr.    KERRY    (for    himself.    BIr. 

Helms.       BIr.       McConnell.       BIr. 

D'Amato.  and  BIr.  Wilson): 
S.J.  Res.  95.  A  Joint  resolution  disapprov- 
ing the  certification  by  the  President  under 
section  802(b)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1974:  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  HOLLINGS  (for  himself.  BIr. 

Adams,  BIr.  Bentsen,  BIr.  Bond.  BIr. 

BoRXN,  BIr.  Boschwitz,  BIr.  Breaux. 

BIr.    BxTMPERS,    Mr.    Burdick,    Mr. 

(Whiles,  BIr.  Cohen,  Mr.  Darporzh, 

Mr.  Dixon.  BIr.  Dole,  Mr.  Domxnici. 

BIr.  ExoN.  Mr.  Fowler,  BIr.  Gore, 

BIr.     Grassley.    BIr.     Hkcht,    BIr. 

Heinz,  BIr.  Heplin.  BIr.  Johnston. 

BIrs.   Kassebaum.   BIr.   Kasten.   BIr. 

Kerry.  BIr.  Lautenb^g,  BIr.  Lcahy. 

Mr.    Levin.    BIr.    BIatsunaga.    BIr. 

McCain.  BIr.  BIxlcher,  Bis.  BIikul- 

SKi.    BIr.    Moynihan.   BIr.   Nickixb. 

BIr.  Nunn.  BIr.  Pell.  BIr.  Prbsslbr. 

BIr.  Reid.  BIr.  Ribgle,  BIr.  Rockxpel- 

LER,  Mr.  Sanpord,  BIr.  Sarbahu,  Mr. 

Sasser,  BIr.  Stappord.  BIr.  Stennis. 

BIr.  Stevens.  Mr.  Symms.  BIr.  Thur- 
mond. BIr.  Triblz,  and  BIr.  Wilson): 
SJ.  Res.  96.  A  Joint  resolution  designating 
April  3.  1987.  "Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission Day'"  to  the  Conunittee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 


SUBMISSION  OP  CONCURRENT 
AND  SENATE  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  concurrent  resolutions 

and  Senate  resolutions  were  read,  and 

referred  (or  acted  upon),  as  indicated: 

By  BIr.  GRASSLEY  (for  hlmseU  and 

BIr.  DeConcini): 

S.  Con.  Res.  32.  A  concurrent  resolution  to 
express  the  sense  of  Congress  that  volun- 
teer work  should  be  taken  into  account  by 
employers  in  the  consideration  of  applica- 
tions for  employment  and  that  provision 
should  be  made  for  a  listing  and  description 
of  volunteer  work  on  employment  vpUca- 
tion  forms:  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources. 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  JOHNSTON  (for  himself. 

Mr.  McCluse,  and  Mr.  Doiaai- 

ici): 
S.  748.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  to  es- 
tablish a  comprehensive,  equitable,  re- 
liable, and  efficient  mechanism  for 
full  compensation  of  the  public  in  the 
event  of  an  accident  resulting  from  ac- 
tivities undertaken  under  contract 
with  the  Department  of  Energy  in- 
volving nucdear  materials;  to  the  Com- 
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mtttee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 


Ifr.  JOHNSTON.  Ux.  President,  this 
bm  will  amcDd  tlie  AUnnlc  Energy  Act 
of  1964.  •■  MnwMVid,  to  extend  the 
Fltoo-Andenon  ayatem  for  compensa- 
tkm  of  tbe  puldlc  in  the  event  of  an 
aeddeot  reaulttng  frtm  activities  un- 
dtiTti^fn  under  oootract  with  the  De- 
paitment  of  KoCTgy.  The  Prlce-Ander- 
■an  Ack  flnt  enacted  in  1057.  sets  up  a 
oonivelMnBtve.  compensation-oriented 
system  of  UaUDtty  insurance  for  DOE 
contneton  and  for  Nuclear  Regula- 
tory Commlalon  Uoensees.  The  Prlce- 
Anderson  sjrston  assures  the  public  of 
oonpensatioti  in  the  case  of  a  nuclear 
aoddent  «iille  maintaining  a  predict- 
able Umlt  on  liability. 

llie  act  win  expire  on  August  1, 
1987,  so  there  is  an  immediate  need  for 
action  on  this  legislation  to  extend  the 
aet  If  the  act  expires,  the  Nation's  ex- 
iitinc  nudear  power  reactors  will  be 
covered  under  the  current  system  for 
the  term  of  their  operating  licenses. 
However,  contractors  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Biergy— those  involved  in 
atomic  energy  defense,  uranium  fuel 
preparation,  and  nuclear  waste  dispos- 
al—would be  without  the  comprehen- 
sive liability  insurance  system  provid- 
ed by  Price-Anderson.  Congress  must 
act  quickly  to  preserve  the  ability  of 
the  Federal  Government  to  undertake 
these  essential  acttvitles.  It  is  for  that 
reason  that  I  am  introducing  this  bill 
that  wHl  extend  the  portion  of  the  act 
that  relates  to  contractors  to  the  De- 
partment of  Energy.  This  blU  will  in- 
crease the  overall  limit  on  liability 
from  the  current  level  of  $500  million 
to$«bimon. 

•  Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  my  colleagues  today  in 
coaponsorshlp  of  legislation  to  amend 
and  extend  the  provisions  of  the  Price- 
Anderacm  Act  with  respect  to  liability 
coverage  for  nuclear  incidents  arising 
from  activities  undertaken  under  con- 
tract with  the  Department  of  Elnergy. 

I  would  remind  my  colleagues  that 
considerable  time  was  spent  last  year 
on  a  similar,  but  broader,  piece  of  leg- 
islation that  would  have  extended  the 
Price-Anderson  authorization  not  only 
for  Department  of  Energy  contractor 
activities,  but  also  for  commercial  nu- 
clear powerplants  and  other  reactors 
licensed  by  the  Nuclear  Regulatory 
Commission.  In  spite  of  the  many 
hours  of  effort  put  forth  by  many 
Members  of  Congress  in  crafting  a 
truly  comprehensive  piece  of  legisla- 
tion, that  effort  crumbled  during  the 
last  days  of  the  99th  Congress. 

Meanwhile,  the  expiration  date  of 
August  1,  1987,  that  Is,  date  of  explra- 
tiOD  of  the  Oovemment's  authority  to 
indemnify  new  NRC  licensees  or  new 
DOE  omtraetors  under  the  provisions 
of  Prloe-Andaaon,  draws  nearer,  as  we 
begin  the  whole  legislative  process  all 
over  again  in  the  100th  Congress.  This 


causes  me  great  concern,  as  I  look  to 
the  work  that  needs  to  be  accom- 
plished in  a  little  less  than  5  months. 

This  unavoidable  and  impending 
deadline  encourages  great  practicality 
and  thrift  in  the  approach  that  one 
might  take  in  the  crafting  of  Price-An- 
derson legislation.  This  deadline  forces 
one  to  consider  an  u>proach  that 
simply  and  effectively  accomplishes 
our  most  immediate  needs  on  a 
"lowest  common  denominator"  basis. 
Thus,  the  old  sasrlng,  "If  It  isn't  broke, 
don't  fix  it,"  is  an  important  consider- 
atioa  in  the  interest  of  expediency. 

I  have  stated  on  more  than  one  occa- 
sion in  past  discussions  on  Price-An- 
derson that  commercial  nuclear  pow- 
erpUnts  are  covered,  and  will  continue 
to  be  covered,  under  the  current  Price- 
Anderson  law,  and  therefore,  exten- 
sion of  Price-Anderson  with  respect  to 
these  plants  is  not  essential.  In  fact, 
Price-Anderson  extension  only  be- 
comes an  issue  when  new  reactor 
plants  are  ordered,  a  condition  that 
even  the  NRC  and  the  utilities  admit 
is  not  likely  to  occur  any  time  soon. 

So  in  the  final  analysis,  the  real 
driving  force  behind  Price-Anderson 
renemral  lies  not  with  the  commercial 
nuclear  industry,  but  rather,  with  the 
Department  of  Energy  nuclear  re- 
search activities.  These  activities  are 
carried  out  by  contract  with  some  100 
prime  contractors  and  thousands  of 
suboontractors.  Typically,  these  con- 
tracts are  of  limited  duration  and 
must  be  renewed  on  a  periodic  basis- 
most  often  every  5  years.  There  are 
two  major  contracts  that  come  to 
mind  that  will  expire,  and  therefore 
have  to  be  renewed,  shortly  after  the 
August  1  deadline:  one  at  the  Hanford. 
WA  laboratory  site,  and  one  with  the 
University  of  California,  which  oper- 
ates Lawrence  Livermore,  Lawrence 
Berkley,  and  Los  Alamos  Laboratories. 

Mr.  President,  if  we  fail  to  renew 
Price-Anderson,  the  Department  of 
Energy  will  not  have  the  authority  to 
indemnify  these  contractors  for  liabil- 
ity arising  from  a  nuclear  accident  at 
these  DOE  facilities.  And  without 
such  liability  coverage,  potential  con- 
tnu^rs  will  not  be  able  to  perform 
work  for  DOE,  for  they  would  not  be 
able  to  assume  the  potentially  huge 
risks  associated  with  liability  claims— 
especially  in  this  day  and  age,  when 
the  Tort  Law  System  and  the  liability 
claims  experiences  in  a  number  of 
high-risk  industries  are  totally  out  of 
control.  Any  other  liability  coverage 
that  the  Department  of  Energy  could 
offer  would  certainly  be  less  than  ade- 
quate, both  from  a  contractor  cover- 
age standpoint  and  from  a  victim's 
compensation  standpoint.  In  one  of 
the  worst-case  scenarios  I  can  imagine, 
where  no  one  is  interested  in  contract- 
ing work  with  DOE,  Federal  employ- 
ees would  be  forced  to  perform  the 
woifc  themselves,  in  which  case  plain- 
tiffs could  only  file  claims  under  the 


Federal  Tort  Claims  Act.  This  would 
make  It  extronely  difficult  and  time- 
consuming  tot  victims  to  obtain  any 
kind  of  compensation,  e^edally  as 
ocHnpared  to  the  Price-Anderson 
syston.  And  carrying  this  scenario  to 
its  worst  case,  it  is  possible  that  the 
work  now  undertaken  by  DOE— in 
vital  arcks  of  nuclear  research  and 
we^Kms  development— would  come  to 
an  abrupt  halt,  a  situation  which  I 
find  totally  unacceptable  from  a  na- 
tional  security  standpoint  alone. 

And  so  in  the  final  analysis,  we  find 
ourselvefl  in  a  situation  where  exten- 
sion of  the  Price-Anderson  authorizar 
tlon  for  DOE  contractor  activities  is 
vital.  Hence,  the  bill  being  introduced 
today  wfU  accomplish  that  goal,  and 
will  do  so  in  a  way  in  which  potential 
victims  will  be  assured  of  adequate  and 
comprehensive  compensation  for  inju- 
ries arisltig  from  any  nuclear  incident 
arising  f^om  such  activities. 

Under  this  bill,  the  compensation 
system  ia  substantially  augmented  in  a 
number  of  ways.  First,  the  amount  of 
funds  immediately  available  for  com- 
pensation is  Increased  from  the  cur- 
rent 1500  million  per  incident  to  a 
level  of  16  billion  per  incident.  Second, 
if  damagp  exceeds  this  amount,  an  ex- 
pedited procedure  for  obtaining  addi- 
tional funds  is  provided.  And  third,  ac- 
cidents arising  from  activities  associat- 
ed with  the  transportation,  storage, 
and  disposal  of  nuclear  wastes  are  ex- 
plicitly covered  imder  the  bill. 

In  structuring  this  legislation,  my 
colleagues  and  I  have  painstakingly 
considered  alternative  options,  and  we 
have  attempted  to  factor  in  the  con- 
cerns of  all  interested  and  affected 
parties.  The  results  of  these  efforts  is 
the  bill  being  introduced  today.  It  is 
my  hope  that  this  bill  will  serve  as  the 
framework  within  which  the  100th 
Congress  will  be  able  to  deal  with  the 
issue  of  DOE  contractor  liability  cov- 
erage in  a  manner  that  offers  an  equi- 
table, efficient,  reliable,  and  compre- 
hensive system  for  public  compensa- 
tion in  the  event  of  a  nuclear  Incident 
at  a  DOE  facility.* 


By  Mr.  MITCHELL  (for  hlmeslf 
Slid  Mr.  HEmz): 
S.  749.  A  bill  to  make  changes  in  the 
Trade    Adjustment    Assistance    Pro- 
gram; to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

M ODmCATIOira  TO  THK  TRADE  ADJUSTHKin 
ASSISTAHCB  PROGRAM 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
today  introducing  legislation  making  a 
number  of  changes  in  the  Trade  Ad- 
justment Assistance  Program  to  more 
effectively  cover  workers  who  lose 
their  Jobs  due  to  Imports. 

A  cornerstone  of  any  nation's  trade 
policy  should  be  an  effective  and  com- 
prehensive program  to  provide  adjust- 
ment benefits  to  workers  who  have 
been  forced  to  sacrifice  their  liveli- 


hood for  the  larger  interests  the 
nation  has  In  increased  trade. 

No  nation,  and  no  industry  within 
that  nation,  can  be  completely  protect- 
ed from  international  trade.  As  tech- 
nologies change,  new  products  are  de- 
veloped and  demographic  patterns 
shift,  domestic  manufacturing  firms 
must  adi4)t  their  output  to  new  de- 
mands. Often  that  means  the  loss  of 
Jobs  due  to  imports.  Although  a  nation 
as  a  whole  may  prosper  from  changing 
trade  flows  that  Increase  export  trade 
along  with  imports,  individual  wooers 
within  industries  are  often  hurt. 
Meaningful  government  programs 
should  be  available  to  provide  transi- 
tion relief  to  support  workers  and 
their  families  and  enable  them  to  be 
retrained  for  new  and  more  competi- 
tive Jobs. 

The  Trade  Adjiistment  Assistance 
Program  is  not  only  an  assistance  pro- 
gram to  trade  impacted  workers.  It  is 
also  an  assistance  program  to  the 
economy,  increasing  international 
competitiveness  by  training  the  work 
force  to  adapt  to  a  changing  world 
economy. 

Unfortimately,  the  current  Trade 
Adjustment  Assistance  Program  is  de- 
ficient in  many  respects.  It  does  not 
provide  the  necessary  adjustment 
m  >sures  to  thousands  of  workers  who 
havj  lost  their  Jobs  due  to  increasing 
imports. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  Senate  will 
agree  to  expand  and  reorient  the 
Trade  Adjustment  Assistance  Program 
as  part  of  comprehensive  trade  legisla- 
tion to  be  considered  later  this  year. 
The  legislation  I  am  introducing  today 
Includes  a  number  of  changes  which  I 
would  like  to  see  incorporated  in  the 
trade  bill.  I  have  also  cosponsored 
other  trade  adjustment  assistance  leg- 
islation which  has  been  incorporated 
into  the  omnibus  trade  bill  now  before 
the  Finance  Committee. 

The  first  change  in  my  bill  deals 
with  the  statutory  requirements  that 
must  be  met  for  an  individual  to  qual- 
ify for  benefits.  The  issue  is  whether 
an  affected  workers's  eligibility  period 
is  based  on  that  individual's  first  sepa- 
ration from  employment  following  the 
date  the  firm  was  certified  as  impacted 
by  Imports  or  the  last  separation  from 
employment  before  application  for 
program  benefits. 

Under  the  Trade  Adjustment  Assist- 
ance Program  an  individual  is  eligible 
for  benefits  only  during  a  certain 
period  that  relates  to  the  individual's 
unemployment  insurance  period  and 
the  date  that  the  employing  firm  has 
been  certified  as  impacted  by  imports. 
Thus,  a  crucial  factor  in  determining 
an  individual's  eligibility  for  trade  ad- 
justment benefits  is  when  that  individ- 
ual is  considered  to  have  been  separat- 
ed from  his  or  her  job  for  purposes  of 
establishing  an  unemploimient  insur- 
ance period. 


Ab  a  result  of  a  1981  statutory 
change,  this  question  of  separation 
from  employment  is  being  Interpreted 
in  such  a  way  as  to  deny  many  workers 
the  benefits  to  which  they  should  be 
entitled  by  congressional  Intent.  For 
many  other  workers,  this  technicality 
has  resulted  in  a  reduction  of  the  ben- 
efits to  which  they  are  otherwise  enti- 
tled. 

In  the  1981  budget  reconciliation 
bill,  a  number  of  changes  were  made 
in  the  Trade  Adjustment  Assistance 
Program  to  reduce  the  cost  of  the  pro- 
gram by  restricting  eligibility  for  bene- 
fits. Among  the  many  changes  in  the 
program  was  the  removal  of  the  word 
"last"  from  the  section  defining  a 
worker's  eligibility  for  trade  adjust- 
ment allowances  after  such  worker's 
total  or  partial  separation  from  em- 
ployment. 

Although  there  is  no  legislative  his- 
tory as  to  why  this  change  was  made 
in  the  statute,  the  Department  of 
Labor  has  been  interpreting  it  in  such 
a  way  as  to  relate  an  individual's  bene- 
fit eligibility  period  to  his  or  her  first 
separation  from  employment  as  op- 
posed to  his  or  her  final  or  last  separa- 
tion. For  many  individuals  this  creates 
a  premature  running  of  the  eligibility 
period  which  results  in  the  total  or 
partial  loss  of  benefits. 

This  problem  occurs  in  industries 
which  lay  off  workers  for  temporary 
and  sporadic  periods  during  which  the 
plant  is  certified  imder  the  Trade  Ad- 
justment Assistance  Program.  As  the 
production  needs  of  the  plant  Increase, 
many  workers  may  be  rehired  for  tem- 
porary periods  before  being  finally 
laid  off.  The  Department  of  Labor  in- 
terpretation causes  the  eligibility 
period  for  these  workers  to  begin  to 
run  from  their  first  separation  from 
employment  even  through  they  may 
have  been  rehired.  Then,  when  they 
have  finally  and  irrevocably  lost  their 
jobs,  they  have  also  lost  much,  if  not 
all,  of  their  trade  adjustment  assist- 
ance benefits.  This  has  been  a  particu- 
lar problem  in  the  apparel  and  foot- 
wear industry  in  Maine  over  the  last 
few  years. 

This  interpretation  is  unfair  to 
workers.  By  a  technicality,  many 
workers  now  lose  most  or  all  of  their 
eligibility  for  benefits  while  they  are 
still  employed  at  the  trade  impacted 
firm.  I  do  not  believe  that  was  the 
intent  of  Congress. 

The  blU  I  am  introducing  today 
clarifies  the  statute  so  that  the  eligi- 
bility period  for  trade  adjustment  ben- 
efits begins  to  run  only  if  and  after 
the  individual  is  finally  laid  off  from 
work. 

Other  provisions  in  the  bill  I  am  in- 
troducing today  deal  with  restrictions 
in  trade  adjustment  assistance  train- 
ing benefits. 

Under  current  law,  the  additional  26 
weeks  of  trade  adjustment  benefits 
provided  to  persons  in  retraining  pro- 


grams must  be  collected  in  a : 
utive-wedi  period.  Hie  effect  of  this 
restriction  on  the  time  during  which 
the  benefits  must  be  collected  is  to  de- 
prive many  individuals  of  their  full  en- 
titlement to  benefits. 

This  is  a  problem  where  individuals 
begin  training  by  enrolling  in  a  reme- 
dial program  in  preparation  for  a  more 
specific  training  program.  If  there  is  a 
gap  between  the  two  programs,  the  26- 
consecutive-week  period  nevertheless 
continues  to  run  and  the  Individual  is 
deprived  of  the  full  benefits  Intended 
in  the  law. 

To  remedy  this  situation,  the  bHI  I 
am  introducing  provides  that  the  26 
weeks  of  adjustment  asdstance  bene- 
fits can  be  collected  over  a  S2-we^ 
period.  This  change  would  not  in- 
crease the  number  of  weeks  of  bene- 
fits, it  would  simply  Increase  the 
number  of  weeks  over  which  those 
benefits  are  payable. 

Another  provision  in  this  l^jslation 
deals  with  the  problem  of  short  sones- 
ter  breaks  or  vacations.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  interprets  current  law 
to  prevent  the  payment  of  benefits 
during  periods  an  individual  is  en- 
rolled in  a  training  program  but  Is  on 
semester  break  or  vacation.  This  un- 
fairly penalizes  individuals  who  cannot 
possibly  obtain  alternative  employ- 
ment during  short-term  breaks  in 
training  programs.  In  this  legislation. 
I  provide  for  the  continuation  of  boie- 
fits  where  the  break  in  training  does 
not  exceed  2  weeks.  Like  the  prior  pro- 
vision, this  does  not  increase  the 
number  of  weeks  of  benefits,  it  simply 
provides  for  a  more  flexible  payment 
period. 

Another  provision  in  the  bill  would 
permit  training  programs  to  be  as  long 
as  is  reasonably  necessary  to  train  a 
worker  for  suitable  emplojrment.  Al- 
though there  is  not  now  a  statutory 
Umlt  on  the  length  of  training,  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  has  placed  a  104- 
week  limit  on  the  diiration  of  eligible 
training  programs  in  the  regulations. 

Oftentimes,  this  is  not  a  sufficient 
time  period  to  train  a  worker  for  em- 
ployment in  substantially  equivalent 
Jobs.  The  effect  is  to  prevent  many 
displaced  workers  in  highly  skilled  oc- 
cupations from  acquiring  the  level  of 
training  that  can  equip  them  for  new 
Jobs  comparable  to  the  job  that  was 
lost  to  imports. 

Again,  I  do  not  propose  to  increase 
the  level  of  training  benefits,  the  pay- 
ment of  which  would  stiU  be  limited  to 
104  weeks.  Those  payments  would  be 
permitted,  however,  to  cover  longer 
training  programs. 

Finally,  I  have  included  provisions  in 
this  bill  which  extend  trade  adjust- 
ment assistance  benefits  to  woi^ers 
producing  component  parts  and  essen- 
tial parts  or  services  directly  to  trade 
Impacted  firms  eligible  for  assistance. 
Under  current  law,  only  workers  in 
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flnai  ttet  produee  goods  which  are  dl- 
reettjr  eonpeCtttfe  with  the  tncreued 
UiwU  axe  tiisttde  for  mwUitaiKf. 
Hive  is  no  nand  policy  rationale  for 
audi  Ti  iWliH'iiPtliiwi 

The  trade  adJoatment  amlHtinee 
prasram  la  rtralinnil  to  provide  special 
benstlta  to  amooth  the  ecoiMmilc  dlalo- 
catlana  eauaed  by  tncxeaaliig  imports. 
It  makea  no  aenae  to  dJatlngiiish  be- 
tween mtkeia  produdnc  goods  dis- 
piaoed  directly  by  imports  and  similar 
wovkefa  who  lose  their  Jobs  producing 
oompoaent  parte  for  the  same  goods. 

In  the  last  4  years,  workers  in  66 
Anns  in  ICaine  have  been  certified  for 
trade  adjustment  baeftts,  mostly  in 
the  footwear  Industry.  During  that 
time  period,  workers  in  many  more 
firms  produdnc  oonuxment  parts  for 
the  06  firma  have  been  refused  oertif i- 
catkm  because  they  failed  to  meet  the 
"like  or  directly  competitive"  standard 
of  cniTcnt  law.  Theae  workers  cannot 
understand  why  they  are  not  eligible 
for  benefits  and  Indeed  there  is  no 
good  answer.  Both  types  of  workers 
have  been  equally  impacted  by  im- 
ports—they have  lost  their  Jobs  and 
are  In  need  of  assistance. 

The  provisions  in  this  bill  extending 
trade  adjustment  asslstsnff  to  workers 
in  snppUer  fizms  were  upiproved  by  the 
Finance  Oonunittee  in  1985  and  have 
been  included  In  legislation  Introduced 
this  year  by  Senators  Mothihah  and 
RoxH  as  wdl  as  In  the  omnibus  trade 
bm  introduced  by  Senator  Bkhtsdi.  I 
understand  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  TiMde  Subcommittee  has  ap- 
proved similar  provisions  already  this 
year.  By  tn«anding  these  provisions  in 
my  legiSlatlan.  I  hCH^e  to  give  further 
support  to  the  ezpsnslon  of  assistance 
to  workers  in  sundler  firms. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy 
of  my  bill  be  reproduced  in  the  Coh- 
oaasaioiuL  RaooBD. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Rboobb,  as  follows: 

a  749 
Be  U  tnaettd  bw  the  Senate  and  House  of 
RepnrnntaUvet  of  the    United   State*   of 
AwterteainComorwaMaembted, 

SBCnOH  L  SLWDnjTT  OrWOSUBS  AND  FIRIIS 

AnroanoNT   assist- 


<a)  WoBxas.— Section  222  of  the  Trade 
Act  of  irr4  (IS  VJO-C.  2272)  is  amended  to 
raadasfoDowK 


L  CaOOr  BJCISIUrY  BBQinBEllENTS. 

"(a)  The  SecreUiy  ahall  certify  a  group  of 
wkcfB  (tnebidlnt  wocken  in  any  asricul- 
tanl  Ann  or  subdMiiMi  of  an  agricultural 
Omi  tm  «Mjnii»  to  aivly  for  adjustment  ba- 
'  this  elia^ter  if  the  Secretary 
ittaat- 

"(1)  a  algnlflcint  number  <»'  proportion  of 
the  vwken  tn  such  warken*  firm  or  an  m>- 
pconrfate  MibdMskm  of  the  firm  have 
becwne  totally  or  partially  aeparated.  or  are 
threatened  to  beeoeae  totally  or  partially 


~(2)  nlea  or  pgoductloo.  or  both,  of  such 
Ann  or  sabdMalan  bave  decrcaaed  aliaolute- 
ly.snd 


"(S)  increaaea  of  imports  of  articles  like  or 
dtrecUy  competitive  with  arUclea— 

"(A)  which  are  produced  by  such  workers' 
firm  or  api»T>prlate  subdivision  thereof,  or 

"(B)  to  which  such  workers'  firm,  or  ap- 
propriate subdivision  thereof,  provides  es- 
sential parts  or  esMntlal  services, 
contributed  importantly  to  such  total  or 
partial  separation  or  threat  thereof,  and  to 
such  decline  in  sales  or  production. 

"(b)  For  purposes  of  subsection  (aK3).  the 
term  'ccmtrlbuted  importantly'  means  a 
cause  which  is  important  but  not  necessarily 
more  important  than  any  other  cause.". 

(b)  Fnufs.— Subsection  (c)  of  section  251 
of  tte  Trade  Act  of  1974  (19  UJ5.C.  2341(C)) 
is  aiaended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(cKl)  The  Secretary  shall  certify  a  firm 
(inclading  any  agricultural  firm)  as  eligible 
to  ayply  for  adjustment  assistance  under 
this  thaptjr  if  the  Secretary  determines— 

"(A)  that  a  significant  number  or  propor- 
tion of  the  workers  in  such  firm  have 
becone  totally  or  partially  separated,  or  are 
threatened  to  become  totally  or  partially 
separated, 

"(B)  that- 

"(i)  sales  or  production,  or  both,  of  such 
firm  have  decreased  absolutely,  or 

"(if)  sales  or  production,  or  both,  of  an  ar- 
ticle that  cccounted  for  not  less  than  25  per- 
cent of  the  total  production  or  sales  of  the 
firm  during  the  12-month  period  preceding 
the  most  recent  12-month  period  for  which 
data  are  available  have  decreased  absolute- 
ly, aad 

"(C)  increases  of  imports  of  articles  like  or 
directly  competitive  with  articles— 

"(i)  which  are  produced  by  such  firm,  or 

"(11)  to  which  such  firm  provides  essential 
parts  or  essential  services, 
contributed  importantly  to  such  total  or 
partkl  separation,  or  threat  thereof,  and  to 
such  decline  in  sales  or  production. 

"(2)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (IKC),  the 
term  'contributed  importantly'  means  a 
cause  which  Is  important  but  not  necessarily 
more  important  than  any  other  cause.". 

SEC  t  EXTENSION  OF  PERIOD  IN  WHICH  ADDI- 
TIONAL  TRADE    READJUSTMENT    AI^ 
LOWANCES  MAY  BE  PAID  FDR  TRAIN- 
ING. 
Paragraph   (3)   of  section   233(a)  of   the 
Trade  Act  of  1974  (19  U.S.C.  2293(aK3))  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "26-week  period" 
each  place  it  api>ear8  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "S2-week  period". 

SEC  1  TRAINING  PROGRAMS. 

(a)  Brxaks  nr  TBAnnxG  Programs Sec- 
tion 236  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974  (19  U.S.C. 
2296)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(g)  For  purposes  of  this  chapter,  a 
worker  shall  be  treated  as  participating  in 
training  during  any  week  which  is  part  of  a 
2-week  break  in  training  if — 

"(1)  the  worker  was  participating  in  a 
training  program  approved  under  subsection 
(a)  before  the  beginning  of  such  break  tn 
training,  and 

"(2)  either— 

"(A)  the  break  is  provided  under  such 
training  program,  or 

"(B)  the  worker  provides  such  assurances 
as  the  Secretary  may  require  that  the 
worker  will,  at  the  close  of  the  break,  be 
participating  in  another  training  program 
approved  under  subsection  (a).". 

(b)  Lbigth  op  Traimihc  Pkriod.— Subsec- 
tion (a)  of  section  236  of  the  Trade  Act  of 
1974  (19  D.S.C.  2296(a))  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
paraKn4>h: 
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"(5)  For  purposes  of  making  determina- 
tions of  whether  to  approve  training  pro- 
grams un4er  paragraph  (1).  the  Secretary 
may  not  eataUiah  an  aboolute  limitation  on 
the  lengtk  of  training  or  on  the  period  of 
time  over  trhich  all  training  programs  are  to 
be  oompldted.  but  the  Secretary  shall  con- 
sider, on  a  program-by-program  basis, 
whether  ttie  training  provided  under  each 
program  is  of  suitable  duration  to  achieve 
the  desirod  skill  level  within  a  reasonable 
period  of  time.". 

SEC  4.  CLARIFYING  AMENDMENTS  RELATING  TO 
SEPARATION  FROM  EMPLOYMENT. 

SecUon  247  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974  (19 
U.S.C.  2319)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "that  he"  in  paragraph 
(6)  and  inBertlng  in  lieu  thereof  "the  most 
recent  incident  in  which  the  individual", 
and 

(2)  by  inserting  "most  recent"  after 
"means  the"  in  paragraph  (11). 


By  Mr.  BRADLEY  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Matsukaga): 
S.  750  A  bill  to  amend  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961  to  authorize  ap- 
propriattons  for  the  Child  Survival 
Fund;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relation*. 

CHILD  SnSVTVAL  pims 

•  Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  last 
year  I  introduced  the  Universal  Child 
Inununlmtion  Act  in  an  effort  to  raise 
our  comaiitment  to  assuring  universal 
access  to  child  Immunization  by  1990. 1 
am  pleased  to  report  that  last  year's 
bill,  whkh  was  cosponsored  by  60 
other  Senators,  was  signed  into  law  on 
October  24. 1986.  The  bill  that  I  am  in- 
troducing today  continues  this  com- 
mitment by  authorizing  fimding  for 
this  valuable  program  through  1989. 
The  bill  authorizes  $75  million  in  1988 
and  $78  million  in  1989  for  the  child 
survival  fund.  While  no  specific  ear- 
mark is  provided  in  the  bill  for  immu- 
nization, it  is  clearly  intended  that  $50 
million  of  the  funding  is  aimed  at 
worldwide  child  Immunization  efforts. 

Each  j^ear,  Mr.  President,  3.5  million 
children  die  needlessly  because  they 
have  not  been  vacctoated  against  6 
major  chUdhood  (Useases:  polio,  mea- 
sles, whooping  cough,  diphtheria,  teta- 
nus, and  tuberculosis.  An  equaJ 
number  of  children  who  survive  these 
diseases  suffer  permanent  phsrsical 
and  menltal  handicaps  or  are  so  severly 
weakened  that  they  succumb  more 
readily  1x>  the  ravages  of  malnutrition 
and  diarrhea.  This  legislation  is  ur- 
gently needed  by  the  world's  children. 
Each  daiy  that  we  delay,  10,000  chil- 
dren win  perish  from  these  prevent- 
able diseases. 

The  technology  is  available  to 
thwart  this  daily  tragedy.  The  immu- 
nization of  young  and  defenseless  chil- 
dren to  shield  them  from  agonizing 
death  and  lifelong  disability  is  the 
foremost  of  humanitarian  goals.  All 
civilized  nations  must  refuse  to  accept 
this  magnitude  of  preventable  child 
deaths.  The  six  childhood  diseases 
that  take  such  a  toll  on  children  in  the 
developed  world  are  virtually  unknown 


in  industrialized  societies.  From  our 
comfortable  vantage  point,  we  have 
difficulty  conceiving  of  these  diseases 
as  real  killers.  Yet,  in  1985.  2  million 
children  died  from  measles  alone.  On 
any  given  day,  over  5,000  mothers  and 
fathers  in  developing  countries  must 
watch  helplessly  as  their  children 
suffer  agonizingly  painful  deaths  from 
measles. 

I  am  pleased  to  say  that  the  efforts 
now  underway  are  bearing  fruit.  Just  a 
few  years  ago,  immunization  coverage 
in  developing  (»untries  was  less  than  5 
percent;  today,  the  average  in  AID-as- 
sisted  countries  is  over  30  percent  and. 
in  some,  is  reaching  80  percent.  And, 
according  to  AID.  countries  are  now 
beginning  to  see  actual  reductions  in 
cases  of  fatal  and  debilitating  child- 
hood diseases. 

While  these  figures  are  sobering, 
unless  immunizations  remain  at  cur- 
rent levels  the  toU  on  children  will  be 
significant.  More  than  2.5  million  chil- 
dren will  be  permanently  paralyzed  by 
polio;  20  million  children  will  die  need- 
lessly from  measles,  a  disease  that  is 
preventable  with  a  single  injection. 

Achieving  universal  access  to  immu- 
nization will  require  a  continued  com- 
mitment on  the  part  of  all  the  world's 
nations.  The  United  States  is  not 
taking  sole  responsibility.  Approxi- 
mately 80  percent  of  the  needed  re- 
sounds to  cany  out  vaccination  pro- 
grams are  provided  by  developing  na- 
tions. This  legislation  continues  the 
commitment  of  the  United  States  to 
contribute  to  the  worldwide  immuniza- 
tion effort  by  assisting  developing  na- 
tions with  the  delivery,  distribution, 
and  use  of  vaccines  and  by  helping 
coimtries  develop  local  delivery  sys- 
tems capable  of  immunizing  their  own 
children. 

The  human  suffering  that  will  be 
avoided  with  universal  childhcxxl  im- 
munization is  immeasurable.  In  addi- 
tion, a  commitment  to  universal  immu- 
nization Is  a  cost-effective  strategy. 
The  international  campaign  to  eradi- 
cate smallpox  is  a  case  in  point.  In 
1967,  smallpox  killed  an  estimated  2 
million  people.  Ten  years  later,  the 
world  recorded  the  last  case  of  small- 
pox. With  the  eradication  of  smallpox, 
the  United  States  discontinued  the 
routine  smallpox  vaccinations  that 
most  of  us  grew  up  with  and  disman- 
tled public  health  procedures  to  pro- 
tect our  citizens  against  this  plague. 
Each  year,  the  United  States  saves 
$120  million  in  today's  dollars— there- 
by schieving  a  savings  every  few 
months  of  the  $32  million  Invested  in 
the  eradication  program.  For  every 
dollar  spent  on  Immunization  in  devel- 
oping countries.  $20  will  be  saved  in 
medical  and  rehabilitation  costs. 

The  United  States  spends  $50  mil- 
lion each  year  In  our  own  country  on 
measles  vaccinations  and  surveillance 
measures.  We  must  continue  to  do  so 
as  long  as  measles  pose  a  threat  to  our 


children.  This  legislation  means,  quite 
simply,  that  the  United  States'  yearly 
(X>ntribution  to  vaccinating  all  the 
world's  children  against  the  six  pre- 
ventable killing  diseases  will  continue 
to  be  equal  to  what  we  (nirrently  spend 
to  protect  our  children  from  measles 
alone.  With  the  worldwide  eradication 
of  measles,  vaccinations  in  our  country 
would  no  longer  be  needed. 

The  American  people  are  a  generous 
and  caring  people.  A  volcanic  eruption 
in  Colombia,  a  chemical  leak  in 
Bhopal.  and  the  famine  in  Ethiopia 
are  catastrophic  events  that  have  mo- 
bilized an  outpouring  of  aid  from 
Americans.  At  the  same  time  we  must 
not  forget  about  the  catastrophe  that 
kills  10.000  children  each  day  with 
little  pubUc  notice  but  with  equal  sig- 
nificance in  terms  of  human  suffering. 
Sadly,  this  daily  human  suffering  is 
preventable.  The  world  has  the  tech- 
nology to  disarm  the  threat  of  polio, 
measles.  wh(X)ping  cough,  diphtheria, 
tetanus,  and  tuberculosis.  What  is 
needed  is  the  continued  will  to  trans- 
late this  capacity  into  a  reality  for  the 
world's  children. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  (x>py  of  the  bill  be  inserted 
into  the  Rkx>rd  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

s.  750 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assemMed,  That  sec- 
Uon  104(cK2)(B)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(B)  In  addition  to  funds  otherwise  avail- 
able for  such  purposes,  there  are  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  to  the  President, 
$7S.000,(K)0  for  fiscal  year  1988  and 
$78,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1989  for  use 
in  carrying  out  this  paragraph.  Amounts  ap- 
propriated under  this  subparagraph  are  au- 
thorized to  remain  available  until  expended. 
Except  as  provided  in  this  section,  assist- 
ance provided  under  this  paragraph  may  be 
made  available  notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  this  or  any  other  Act.".« 


By  Mr.  COHEN  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  LEvm): 
S.  753.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Ethics  in 
Government  Act  of  1978  to  provide  a 
permanent  authorization  to  the  inde- 
pendent counsel  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

ill UBfEH UUIT  (X>ini8EL  AMZIfSMKITTS  ACT 

•  Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President,  today 
on  behalf  of  myself  and  Senator 
LEvnf,  I  am  introducing  legislation  to 
provide  a  permanent  authorization  for 
the  independent  counsel  provisions  of 
the  Ethics  in  Government  Act  of  1978 
and  to  correct  some  deficiencies  in  the 
current  law. 

Unless  reauthorized,  the  Independ- 
ent counsel  provisions  of  the  Ethics 
Act  will  expire  in  January  of  next 
year.  As  my  colleagues  know,  the  inde- 
pendent counsel  process  was  estab- 
lished by  the  Congress  in  1978— and 


reauthorized  in  1982— as  necessary  to 
ensure  that  investigations  and  pros- 
ecutions of  top-level  executive  branch 
officials  are  conducted  fully  and  fairly. 
By  providing  for  a  Judicially  appointed 
independent  counsel  to  handle  such 
cases  in  limited  circumstances,  the 
process  established  by  the  Ethics  Act 
helps  assure  the  pubUc  that  criminal 
wrongdoing  by  top-level  government 
officials  will  not  be  buried  or  tolerat- 
ed, and  that  top-level  officials  will  not 
be  treated  as  if  they  are  above  the  law. 

The  independent  counsel  process 
should  not  be  viewed  as  an  affront  to 
the  integrity  of  any  one  Department 
of  Justice  or  administration.  ConfUct 
of  interest  problems  are  not  unique  to 
any  one  administration  or  political 
party.  Scandals  involving  high-ranking 
government  officials  date  far  back  into 
our  Nation's  history  and  transcend 
party  lines.  I  strongly  believe  that  an 
institutional  mechanism,  such  as  the 
independent  counsel  law.  wlU  always 
be  necessary  to  guard  against  Inherent 
conflicts  of  interest  that  occur  when- 
ever the  executive  branch  is  called 
upon  to  investigate  itself.  Not  only 
does  such  a  statutory  process  enhance 
public  confidence  in  the  handHng  of 
prosecutions  involving  officials,  but  it 
also  helps  the  officials  themselves  who 
have  been  cleared  by  such  a  process, 
by  removing  the  suspicion  that  the  of- 
ficial was  "let  off  easy"  by  his  or  her 
own  administration. 

Because  these  conflict-of-interest 
problems  will  always  be  with  us,  legis- 
lation is  necessary  to  remove  the 
simset  date  now  ImpcMsed  on  the  inde- 
pendent counsel  law  and  to  provide  a 
permanent  authorization  to  this  proc- 
ess. 

In  addition  to  permanently  estab- 
lishing the  independent  (»unsel  provi- 
sions, my  legislation  would  correcst 
problems  in  the  ctirrent  law  that  have 
come  to  light  since  its  last  reauthoriza- 
tion. In  1982,  the  Subcommittee  on 
Oversight  of  Government  Manage- 
ment, which  I  then  chaired,  conducted 
an  extensive  investigation  and  held 
several  hearings  on  how  well  the  inde- 
pendent counsel  process  was  working. 
At  that  time,  we  were  faced  with  the 
problems  that  the  law  triggered  too 
easily,  that  the  coverage  of  officials  by 
the  law  was  too  extensive,  and  that 
the  law  at  times  treated  public  offi- 
cials unfairly.  Legislation  proposed  by 
the  subcommittee  In  1982  and  signed 
into  law  corrected  those  flaws  in  the 
law.  Now,  5  years  later,  we  are  faced 
with  a  different  set  of  problems  that 
are  addressed  in  the  biU  I  am  Intrcxluc- 
ing  today. 

First,  the  law  would  further  specdf y 
when  the  Attorney  General  Is  required 
to  conduct  a  preliminary  investigation 
imder  the  act.  While  I  believe  that  the 
current  law  is  sufficiently  dear  that 
an  Attorney  General  must  conduct  a 
preliminary  investlgatlcm  whenever  he 
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Code,  is  amended  by  striking  "prosecutor" 
and  inserting  "independent  counsel".* 


The  administration's  bill  which  I  in- 
troduced on  Febmarv  26.  191(7  n>f1(>r.t. 
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Inf onnatkn  mfflcient  to  oon- 
■tttute  groundi  to  tnvestlsate  that  a 
cp>gi»d  oCfkfal  has  engaged  In  crimi- 
nal ■»— «g.iftiwg  there  are  ooncems 
that  the  Department  of  Justice  has  in- 
temreted  this  standard  too  broadly, 
and  has  eondneted  extensive  inquiries 
before  triggering  the  law  even  when 
the  statatosy  standard  has  been  met. 
CnmlnciUng  extensive  inquiries  outside 
the  context  of  a  preliminary  invesUga- 
tion.  as  defined  by  the  law,  can  under- 
mine the  entire  indqiendent  counsel 
praeea  Itadf.  by  allowing  the  Attor- 
ney General  to  exercise  too  much  dis- 
cretion  in  AtriMnt  when  the  law  must 
be  used  and  removing  accountability 
of  the  Attorney  General's  decision. 
Hie  Vilnlsflnn  I  am  introducing  today 
would  help  eorreet  this  problem  by 
amondlng  the  threshold  triggering  a 
preliminary  investigation. 

This  Ifgiwlatinn  would  also  clarify  an 
ambiguity  in  the  current  law  regarding 
the  eoorf  s  aUlity  to  expand  the  Juris- 
dletlon  of  an  existing  independent 
counaeL  Under  the  law,  an  independ- 
ent counsel  can  ask  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral or  the  court  to  refer  additional 
matters  to  him  or  her  for  investigation 
or  uioaetuthm.  The  law  does  not  dear- 
ly apedfy,  however,  who  has  final  au- 
thority to  decide  whether  the  Jurisdic- 
tion ean  be  expanded  if  the  Attorney 
General  decides  not  to  htmor  the  inde- 
pendent counsel's  request 

Ify  legislation  would  establish  a 
meehanlan  to  handle  these  requests 
by  the  Independent  coimsel  in  a  means 
that  would  be  consistent  with  the  con- 
stttntional  ininciple  of  separation  of 
powers  and  which  would  treat  such  re- 
queafei  for  expanded  Jurisdiction  as 
new  allegations  triggering  the  law. 
The  bill  spedflee  that  whenever  the 
Independait  counsel,  during  the 
course  of  his  or  her  cmgoing  probe,  re- 
ceives infonnation  that  an  additional 
penon  or  matter  not  covered  in  his  or 
her  original  Jurisdiction  involves  a  vio- 
lation of  criminal  law,  he  or  she  mxist 
Bubmlt  this  information  to  the  Attor- 
ney General  as  qiecific  and  credible 
tnfonnatim  that  requires  investiga- 
tlon  under  the  act.  The  Attorney  Gen- 
eral would  then  conduct  an  expedited 
prdiminary  Investigation,  as  pre- 
scribed by  the  law.  and  report  to  the 
court  on  whether  an  independent 
oounsd  is  required  for  this  new  allega- 
tion.  If  an  independent  counsel  is  rec- 
onunoided  by  the  Attorney  General, 
the  court  must  refer  the  matter  to  the 
Independent  oounseL  If  not.  the  court 
would  have  no  authority  to  refer  the 
matter.  Chedcs  on  abuses  by  the  At- 
torney General  would  exist  through 
the  fact  that  these  filings  can  be  re- 
vealed to  the  public  or  the  Congress 
by  the  oourL  I  believe  that  this  ^>- 
proadi  win  ensure  accountability  of 
the  Attorney  General's  decision  not  to 
homv  the  request  of  an  indepoident 
counsel  while  remaining  within  consti- 
tutional limitations. 


The  blU  I  am  introducing  would  ad- 
drem  other  problems  that  have  arisen 
in  the  implementation  of  the  law  over 
the  past  few  years,  such  as  the  need 
for  mandatory  refusal  from  the  pre- 
liminary investigation  by  the  Attorney 
General  when  the  allegation  of  crimi- 
nal wrongdoing  involves  the  Attorney 
General  himself  or  a  person  with 
whom  he  has  a  personal  or  financial 
interest.  In  such  cases,  the  bill  re- 
quins  the  Deputy  Attorney  General 
to  conduct  the  prellmin«ry  investiga- 
tion and  to  file  with  the  court  imder 
the  act. 

Mr.  President,  the  Subcommittee  on 
Oversight  of  Government  Manage- 
ment, chaired  by  Senator  LEvm  and 
on  which  I  serve  as  ranking  member, 
will  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  in- 
dependent counsel  provisions  this 
Thursday  and  Friday.  These  hearings 
wUl  provide  a  good  opportunity  to  dis- 
cuss fully  the  continued  need  for  the 
independent  counsel  process  and 
means  by  which  it  can  be  improved. 
The  legislation  we  are  introducing 
today  proposes  some  solutions  to  the 
problems  that  have  arisen  in  the  im- 
plementation of  the  Elthlcs  Act.  I 
remain  open  to  other  means  on  how  to 
improve  the  act  so  that  it  remains  con- 
stitutionally sound  and  is  effective  in 
preventing  conflicts  of  interest.  I  look 
forward  to  working  with  Senator 
LEvnf  and  my  colleagues  in  crafting 
legidation  that  reaffirms  and 
strengthens  this  important  law.  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  the  full  text 
of  the  Independent  Counsel  Amend- 
ments Act  of  1987  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recobd,  as  follows: 

S.  753 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repreaentativet    of  the    United   States   of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  I.  SHORT  TTTlf 

Tbis  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Independ- 
ent Counsel  Amendment  Act  of  1987". 

SEC  1  PERMANENT  AUTHORIZATION 

(a)  Elxmiratiom  or  LncrrB)  Authohiza- 
TioH<— Chapter  39  of  title  28,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking;  out  section 
598. 

(b>  CoifroRMUfc  AifxifsifKiiT.— The  table 
of  sections  for  chapter  39  of  title  28.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  the 
item  for  section  598. 

SEC  t  SUmaENCY  OF  INFORMATION  CONSTTTUT- 
ING  GROUNDS  TO  INVESTIGATE 

(a>  Sectioh  591(a).— Section  591(a)  of  title 
28.  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing "has  committed  a  violation"  and  insert- 
ing '^nay  have  committed  a  violation". 

(b)  Sbctiom  591(c).— SecUon  591(0  of  UUe 
28,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing "has  committed  a  violation"  and  insert- 
ing "may  have  committed  a  violation". 

(c>  Sbctiom  592(aXl).— The  first  sentence 
of  socUon  592(aXl)  of  UUe  28,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking  "has  engaged 
in  conduct"  and  inserting  "may  have  en- 
gaged in  conduct". 


SEC  4.   PB0C8IHIIIBS  FOR  EXPAN8HN4  OP  INDE- 
PENDENT COUNSEL  JURISDICnCm 

Subsection  (e)  of  section  594  of  UUe  28, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by— 

(1)  striking  the  first  sentence: 

(2)  designating  the  second  and  third  sen- 
tences as  paragraph  (2);  and 

(3)  inserting  before  paragnvb  (2)  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(IKA)  If  the  independent  counsel  discov- 
ers or  receives  inf ormaUon  that  an  addlUon- 
al  person  or  matter  not  covered  in  the  pros- 
ecutorial juriadlcUon  of  the  independent 
counsel  defined  by  the  division  of  the  court 
under  section  593(b)  of  this  UUe,  may  in- 
volve the  VlolaUon  of  law  as  provided  in  sec- 
tion 591  of  this  UUe,  the  independent  coun- 
sel shall  sulnnlt  such  Information  about 
such  additional  person  or  matter  to  the  At- 
torney 0«iei«l.  The  Attorney  General  shall 
then  conduct  a  preliminary  investigation  of 
the  new  iaformaUon  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  section  592  of  this  tiUe,  except 
that  such  preliminary  investigation  shall 
not  exceed  30  days. 

"(B)  If  the  Attorney  General  decides 
under  this  paragraph  that  no  independent 
counsel  investigation  of  the  person  or  the 
matter  is  warranted,  the  court  shall  have  no 
authority  to  expand  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
independ«it  counsel.  If  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral requQBts  an  independent  counsel  inves- 
tigation of  such  person  or  matter,  the  court 
shall  expsnd  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  inde- 
pendent counsel  or  appoint  a  new  independ- 
ent counaeL  The  Attorney  General  shall 
notify  tha  court  in  accordance  with  section 
592  of  this  titie,  of  any  decision  made  under 
this  paraffaph.". 

SEC  S.  REIlfBURSEMENT  OF  REASONABLE  ATTOR- 
NEYS FEES 

Section  593(g)  of  tiUe  28,  United  SUtes 
C(x)e,  is  amended  by  striking  "attorney's 
fees"  and  inserting  "reasonable  attorney's 
fees". 

SEC  C  RBCtSAL  OF  THE  ATTORNEY  GENERAL 

Section  692  of  tiUe  28,  United  SUtes  Code, 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(g)  An^  determinations  or  applications 
required  to  be  made  under  this  section  by 
the  Attorney  General  shall  be  made  by  the 
Deputy  Attorney  General  if  the  information 
or  allegations  involve  the  Attorney  General 
or  any  person  who  has  a  personal  or  finan- 
cial relationship  with  the  Attorney  General. 
The  Attorney  General  shall  promulgate 
guidelines  for  the  determination  required  by 
this  subsection.". 

SEC  7.  TBCINICAL  AMENDMENTS 

(a)  Am  OutKPKWUBWT  Cotnrsxi.— CtU4>ter  39 
of  titie  2B,  United  States  Code,  including 
section  captions  and  cluster  analysis,  is 
amended  by— 

(1)  striUng  "a  independent  counsel"  each 
place  it  i^pears  and  inserting  "an  independ- 
ent counsel": 

(2)  strlUng  "A  independent  counsel"  each 
place  it  appears  and  inserting  "An  independ- 
ent counsel": 

(3)  striking  "a  independent  counsel's" 
each  place  it  v>pears  and  inserting  "an  inde- 
pendent counsel's";  and 

<4)  striking  "A  independent  counsel's" 
each  place  it  appears  and  inserting  "An  in- 
dependent counsel's". 

(b)  SsctiOH  591(c).— Section  591(c)  of  tiUe 
28,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing "constituting  a  petty  offense"  and  in- 
serting "oonstituting  a  Class  B  or  C  misde- 
meanor or  an  Infraction" 

(c)  SBcnoM  593(b).— The  third  sentence  of 
section   Se3(b)  of  titie   28,   United  SUtes 
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Code,  is  amended  by  striking  "prosecutor" 
and  Inserting  "independent  counsel".* 

•  Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  my  friend  and  col- 
league. Senator  Coheh,  in  cosponsor- 
ing  this  bill  to  reauthorize  the  inde- 
pendent counsel  statute.  Senator 
CoHEif  serves  as  the  ranking  Republi- 
can on  the  Subcommittee  on  Over- 
sight of  Government  Management, 
which  I  chair  and  which  has  jurisdic- 
tion over  this  reauthorization.  In  fact 
we  will  be  having  2  days  of  hearings  on 
the  independent  counsel  statute  this 
Thursday  and  Friday,  March  19  and 
20. 

I  am  cosponsoring  this  bill  at  this 
time,  as  the  starting  point  for  discus- 
sions on  several  important  provisions 
that  should  be  addressed.  I  anticipate 
that  I,  with  Senator  Cobeh's  cospon- 
sorshlp,  wUl  be  introducing  a  bill,  fol- 
lowing the  hearings  and  the  subcom- 
mittee's investigation,  in  the  following 
weelES  which  the  subcommittee  will 
mark  up  for  reporting  to  the  f uU  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs  Committee  and  the 
Senate. 

Senator  Cohen  has  been  a  longtime 
leader  on  the  Ethics  in  Government 
Act  and  the  independent  counsel  pro- 
visions in  particular.  From  his  service 
on  the  House  Watergate  Committee  to 
his  former  chairmanship  of  the  Over- 
sight Subcommittee,  he  has  been  in 
the  forefront  on  the  issues  affecting 
this  statute,  and  has  served  as  the 
guardian  of  independence  and  ethical 
conduct  in  the  politically  charged 
criminal  investigations  and  prosecu- 
tions which  are  the  subject  of  this 
statute.  I  look  forward  to  working  with 
him  as  we  and  our  subcommittee  mem- 
bers fashion  a  final  reauthorization 
bill  for  the  independent  counsel  stat- 
ute this  spring.* 


By  Mr.  DOLE  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Dantorth,  Mr.  Domenici,  Mr. 
DuRXNBERGER,  and  Mr.  Chatee): 
S.  754.  A  bill  to  amend  part  B  of  title 
XVIII  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to 
provide  for  catastrophic  illness  cover- 
age under  the  Medicare  Program,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

MKDICARK  CATASTROPHIC  nXKXSS  COVERAGE  ACT 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  S.  754,  the  Medicare 
Catastrophic  Illness  Amendments.  I 
introduced  my  first  catastrophic 
health  insurance  bill  with  Senators 
Dahvor'tb  and  Domenici  in  1979, 
which  was  known  as  the  triple  D  bill. 
Today,  I  am  pleased  to  note  that  we 
are  Joined  by  our  distingriished  col- 
leagues Senators  Durenbkrger  and 
Chatki  in  the  introduction  of  this  bill. 
It  is  our  hope  that  the  bill  will  help  to 
protect  those  elderly  who  are  unfortu- 
nate enough  to  suffer  the  financial 
burden  and  devastation  that  frequent- 
ly accompanies  major,  unexpected  ill- 
ness or  trauma. 


The  administration's  bill  which  I  in- 
troduced on  February  26,  1987,  reflect- 
ed much  of  the  work  we  did  in  1979, 
and  was  certainly  a  step  in  the  right 
direction.  The  bill  we  are  introducing 
today  modifies  and  adds  to  this  pro- 
posal by  dealing  with  some  additional 
concerns  of  the  elderly.  However,  I 
should  note  at  the  outset  that  the  bUl 
does  not  attempt  to  address,  the  prob- 
lem with  the  financing  of  long-term 
care.  We  hope  to  be  able  to  address 
this  issue  in  the  months  ahead. 

OVERVIEW 

Our  proposal  establishes  an  $1,800 
out-of-pocket  limit  for  Medicare  cov- 
ered expenses  and  a  limit  of  one  hospi- 
tal deductible  in  any  year.  In  the 
f utiire  there  will  be  no  copayments  for 
inpatient  hospital  services  or  skilled 
nursing  facility  care  and  the  lifetime 
limit  on  inpatient  hospital  dajrs  wiU  be 
eliminated. 

A  difference  between  the  adminis- 
tration's bill  and  ours  is  that  we 
modify  the  home  health  care  benefit 
to  permit  up  to  21  days  of  continuous 
care.  This  removes  the  uncertainty 
being  experienced  by  some  because  of 
the  debate  over  the  definition  of  inter- 
mittent. 

Let  me  note  that  it  is  not  our  inten- 
tion to  change  the  acute  care  nature 
of  the  home  health  benefit.  We  be- 
lieve, however,  that  given  the  increas- 
ing acuity  of  patients  being  served  in 
this  setting,  adjustments  should  be 
made  that  permit  some  needed  flexi- 
bility. While  our  proposal  in  this  area 
is  a  rather  simplistic  and  mcxlest  at- 
tempt to  address  a  complicated  prob- 
lem, it  is  the  hope  of  this  Senator  that 
we  can  over  time,  come  to  some  better 
imderstanding  of  what  additional 
changes  might  be  necessary  so  that 
appropriate  and  cost  effective  use  of 
home  care  can  be  encouraged. 

In  addition  to  this  change  we  also 
propose  to  eliminate  the  current  Medi- 
care deductible  required  for  the  first 
two  units  of  blood. 

DRUG  BEMEFIT 

We  took  a  hard  look  at  a  drug  bene- 
fit as  it  is  clear  that  a  large  portion  of 
the  out-of-pocket  costs  incurred  by  the 
elderly  can  be  the  expenses  generated 
by  the  purchase  of  necessary  prescrip- 
tion medications.  As  my  colleagues  are 
well  aware,  there  are  many  illnesses, 
both  acute  and  chronic,  that  require 
long-term  drug  thermjy.  Over  time 
this  can  be  an  enormous  drain  on  an 
individual's  resources.  Under  ciurent 
law  the  only  outpatient  drugs  which 
we  finance  are  the  immunosuppres- 
sant drugs  used  by  transplant  patients. 

However,  while  we  understand  and 
appreciate  that  the  purchase  of  drugs 
contribute  to  high  out-of-pocket  costs, 
it  is  doubtful  that  the  Medicare  trust 
fund  could  or  that  it  should  support 
the  direct  cost  of  these  expenditures. 
There  might  also  be  some  difficulty  in 
preparing  a  specific  list  of  drugs  that 


are  used  by  the  chronically  ill— or  that 
are  so  costly  as  to  be  a  burden. 

Therefore,  we  have  directed  that  the 
Secretary  of  Health  and  Hiunan  Serv- 
ices to  request  the  institute  of  medi- 
cine to  perform  a  study  to  determine 
which  drugs  used  by  the  elderly,  that 
are  available  by  prescription  only, 
might  appropriately  be  included  in  a 
list  of  drugs  the  purchase  cost  of 
which  would  count  toward  an  individ- 
ual's out-of-pocket  expenditure  limit. 
We  have  requested  this  study  to  be  re- 
ported back  in  12  months. 

So  while  we  are  unable  to  foresee 
the  ability  to  finance  drugs  directly, 
except  in  very  limited  circumstances 
like  those  surrounding  the  decision  to 
pay  for  immunosuppressant  drugs,  we 
do  recognize  that  in  measuring  i^eth- 
er  a  person  has  incurred  catastrophic 
costs,  drug  costs  should  be  acknowl- 
edged. 

PIMAMCIMG 

As  the  administration  tias  siiggested, 
the  program  improvements  proposed 
will  be  financed  by  an  in(3«ase  in  the 
part  B  premium.  Given  the  way  the 
premium  is  calculated,  one  important 
provision  in  our  bill  is  language  that 
will  insure  that  an  increase  in  the  pre- 
mium in  future  years  wUl  never  result 
in  a  reduction  in  someone's  Social  Se- 
curity check. 

The  Congressional  Budget  Office 
has  informed  us  that  the  President's 
proposal  would  cost  approximately 
$6.40  per  month  instead  of  the  report- 
ed $4.92  estimate.  CBO  advises  us  that 
if  the  $6.40  per  month  figure  is  used  as 
a  reliable  base,  then  this  bill  would 
result  in  a  monthly  premium  of  ap- 
proximately $8.70. 

THE  FUTURE 

WhUe  we  acknowledge  this  propos- 
al's focus  is  clearly  on  those  over  the 
age  of  65,  we  wish  to  make  it  clear 
that  this  is  only  the  first  step  in  ad- 
dressing the  need  for  protection 
against  the  costs  of  a  (sitastrophlc  ill- 
ness. We  will  continue  to  fully  explore 
the  options  for  financing  long-term 
care  services  for  the  elderly  and  acute 
and  long-term  care  services  for  those 
under  age  65.  Because  of  changing  de- 
mographics, financing  of  long-term 
care  services  is  a  particnilar  concern. 

While  I  have  no  desire  to  undo  the 
efforts  of  the  99th  Congress  to  reduce 
the  deficit  and  to  restrain  expendi- 
tures, we  cannot  ignore  the  need  for 
additional  legislation  which  addresses 
this  very  important  issue. 

However,  we  must  keep  in  mind  that 
the  financing  of  these  services  are  not 
Just  the  task  of  Government,  but  also 
include  the  private  sector.  At  present, 
private  insurance  and  Medicare  to- 
gether do  not  cover  even  10  percent  of 
the  cost  of  nursing  home  care.  Some 
have  suggested  the  creation  of  long- 
term  care  IRA's  or  some  other  method 
which  encourages  individuals  to  antici- 
pate their  financial  needs.  I  would  also 
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'(D)  In  calculating  the  monthly  actuarial 
rates  under  this  paragraph,  the  Secretarv 
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to 
▼ate  tammioe 


tnterast  by  the  pri- 
tnduitry   in   makliig 
care  «?«■"*»"'•*  avaOable  for 


FliMlIy.  M  I  noted  mtUot,  there  are 
a  fTHik  many  uninsured  or  underin- 
mred  tndMduals  in  the  United  States 
today.  Many  do  not  have  insurance 
avallaible  at  a  coat  they  can  afford  be- 
eanie  of  a  prior  or  preezlstinc  medical 
copdttkm.  Others  have  difficulty  ob- 
tatnlnc  oovenge  because  their  employ- 
ers do  not  offw  coverace  at  a  group 
rate  and  individual  coverage  is  too 
ooatly.  Still  others  have  no  Job,  cannot 
afford  private  coverace  at  the  present 
tttub,  and  do  not  qualify  for  Medicaid. 

Our  1079  bai  ixtHwaed  that  a  series 
of  manifi*^  be  placed  on  employers, 
that  raaidual  pools  be  eatablished.  and 
that  the  Medicaid  Program  be  expand- 
ed. Given  our  current  fiscal  crisis  it  is 
not  dear  what  makes  sense  today.  Al- 
t-twrngti  the  solution  to  these  gaps  in 
coverage  are  not  obvious  or  easy,  be 
assured  ve  will  continue  to  search  for 


ocmcLusioif 

The  Senator  from  Kanwaw  believes 
that  as  a  result  of  the  leadership 
taken  by  the  President  on  the  issue  of 
catastrophic  health  insurance  for 
those  irtio  qualify  for  Medicare,  we 
may  well  find  that  a  consensus  can  be 
adbleved  in  this  area  this  year  and  I 
look  forward  to  working  with  my  col- 
leagues In  this  Important  raideavor.  I 
further  hope  that  some  of  the  other 
areas  I  have  mentioned  can  also  be  ad- 
dressed by  the  Congress.  I  think  all 
would  agree  that  no  one  should  be 
faced  with  the  fear  of  povertization  as 
a  result  of  an  illness. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bUl  be  printed  in  the 
Raooao. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rboobd,  as  follows: 

&754 

Be  ft  tnaeted  In  the  Senate  and  Hotue  of 
Repnmntattvea  of  the  United  State*  of 
Ametfea  in  Cbnffren  OMcmMed, 


I  L  flWMir  mU:  UmtlNCBS  IN  ACT. 

(a)  BaoKt  TnuL— Thla  Act  may  be  cited 
ss  the  "Medicare  Catastrophic  ninesa  Gov- 
ence  Act  of  ISST'. 

(b)  Amssbmssts  to  the  Social  Sbcuutt 
Act.— KBcei>t  aa  otherwise  apedfically  pro- 
vided, irtienever  in  this  Act  an  amendment 
la  I  ipi  f>  i1  In  terms  of  an  amendment  to. 
at  repeal  <rf.  a  section  or  other  provialon. 
the  refswncc  shall  be  eonsidered  to  be  made 
to  a  aeetlon  or  other  provision  of  the  Social 
SMurttyAeL 

sac  I.  GATASntOrmC  njJ«S8  BKNEFTTS. 

(a)  Sows  or  Bsavras.— Section  1832(a) 
(43  UJB.C.  lS9Sk<a»  ia  amended— 

(1)  by  striUns  "and"  at  the  end  of  para- 
sraphd). 

(2)  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of 
panknph  (3)  and  inaertlnc  in  lieu  thereof 
":  sod",  and 

(S)b7  addtais  at  the  end  the  followinr 
"(S)  entitlement  to  have  payment  made— 
"(A)  on  his  behalf  for— 


"(1)  Inpatient  hospital  aervloea  furnished 
to  him  during  a  spell  of  illness  for  days  for 
which  payment  may  not  be  made  under  part 
A  by  reason  of  the  limitation  imposed  by 
subsections  (aXl)  and  (bXl)  of  aecUon  1813. 

"(11)  the  second  and  any  subsequent  Inpa- 
tient hospital  deductiUe  imposed  pursiiant 
to  the  first  sentence  of  secUon  1813(aKl) 
for  iioatient  hospital  services  furnished  to 
him  tvr  days  oocturing  durin<  the  same  cal- 
endar year, 

"(iil>  the  coinsurance  amounts  Imposed 
pursuant  to  the  second  sentence  of  section 
1813(aKl)  for  inpatient  hospital  services 
fumitfied  to  him, 

"(iv)  the  deduction  imposed  pursuant  to 
section  1813(aK2)  for  whole  blood  (or  equiv- 
alent quantities  of  packed  red  blood  cells) 
furnished  to  him  as  a  part  of  inpatient  hos- 
pital services,  and 

"(V)  the  coinsurance  amounts  imposed 
pursuant  to  section  1813(aX3)  (or  section 
1861(yX3))  for  post-hospital  extended  care 
services  furnished  to  him  for  which  pay- 
ment may  be  made  under  part  A;  and 

"(B)  to  liim  or  on  his  betialf  (subject  to 
the  provisions  of  this  part)  for  any  benefici- 
ary c«st  sharing  amounts  (as  defined  in  sec- 
Uon 1861(ffXl))  incurred  by  liim  during  a 
calendar  year  after  his  out-of-pocket  medi- 
cal expenses  (as  defined  in  section 
1861(ffK3))  for  that  year  exceed  the  medical 
expense  limitation  for  that  year  (as  deter- 
mined under  subsection  (m)).". 

(b)  PATMSHT  OF  BSMKrlTS.— 

(1)  Section  1833(a)  (42  U.S.C.  139Sl(a))  is 
amended— 

(A)  by  striking  "and"  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (3), 

(B)  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of 
para0tiph  (4)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
";  and",  and 

(C)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 
"(5)  in  the  case  of— 

"(A)  inpatient  hospital  services  described 
in  clause  (i)  of  secUon  1832(aX3XA),  100 
percent  of  the  amount  that  would  be  pay- 
able srlth  respect  to  such  services  under  part 
A  if  such  services  were  furnished  after  the 
first  day  of  a  spell  of  illness  and  before  the 
sixty^irst  day  of  such  spell, 

"(B)  a  deductible,  coinsurance  amount,  or 
deduction  described  in  clause  (ii),  (ill),  (iv), 
or  (V)  of  section  1832(aX3XA),  100  percent 
of  the  amount  of  the  deductible,  coinsur- 
ance amount,  or  deduction,  and 

"(C^  l)eneficiary  cost  sharing  amounts  de- 
scribed in  section  1832(aX3XB),  100  percent 
of  such  amounts.". 

(2)  Section  1833(b)  is  amended— 
(A)  in  the  first  sentence— 

(1)  by  striking  "and"  at  the  end  of  clause 
(3),  and 

(ii)  by  inserting  before  the  period  the  fol- 
lowing: ",  (5)  such  deductible  shall  be  in- 
cluded in  beneficiary  cost  stiaring  amounts, 
and  (6)  such  deductible  shall  not  apply  with 
respect  to  the  benefits  described  in  section 
1832(sX3)",  and 

(B>  by  striking  the  second  sentence. 

(3)  Section  1833(d)  (42  n.S.C.  13951(d))  is 
amended  by  inserting  "(except  as  provided 
by  subsection  (aXS))"  before  the  period. 

(4)  Section  1833  (42  U.S.C.  13951)  is 
amended  by  Inserting  after  subsection  (e) 
the  following  new  sulxecUon: 

"(f)  In  applying  subsection  (a)(SXC)  in  the 
case  of  an  organization  receiving  payment 
under  clause  (A)  of  subsection  (aXl)  or 
under  a  reasonable  cost  reimbursement  con- 
tract under  section  1876  or  in  the  case  of  a 
renal  dialysis  facility  — 

"(1)  the  Secretary  shall  provide  for  an  ap- 
propriate    adjustment     in     the     payment 


amounts  otherwise  made  to  reflect,  in  the 
assregate,  the  aggregate  increase  in  pay- 
ments that  would  otherwise  be  made  with 
respect  to  enrollees  in  the  organisation  if 
payments  were  made  other  than  imder  such 
clause  or  spch  a  contract  or  with  respect  to 
individuals  furnished  services  through  the 
facility  if  payments  were  to  be  made  on  an 
indlvidual-by-lndividual  basis,  and 

"(3)  the  organization  or  facility  shall  pro- 
vide assurances  satisfactory  to  the  Secretary 
that  the  oqganlsation  or  facility  will  not  un- 
dertake to  charge  an  individual  during  a 
year  for  which  payments  may  be  made 
under  this  part  after  the  individual  has  In- 
curred (whether  thnnigh  the  organisation 
or  facility  Or  otherwise)  outof -pocket  medi- 
cal expenses  (as  defined  in  section 
1861(ff)(3))  for  that  year  in  an  amount 
equal  to  the  medical  expense  limitation  de- 
termined under  subsection  (m)  for  that 
year.". 

(C)  ESTAWt.TSHMSWT  OF  CnUHG.— 

(1)  Section  1833  (43  n.aC.  13951)  is  fur- 
ther amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(m)  Th«  Secretary  shall,  during  Septem- 
ber of  1988  and  of  each  year  thereafter,  de- 
termine and  promulgate  the  medical  ex- 
pense limitation  (as  defined  in  section 
1861(ffX3))  for  the  succeeding  calendar 
year.". 

(2)  Section  1861  (42  n.S.C.  139Sx)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following: 

"(ffXl)  The  term  'beneficiary  cost  sharing 
amounts'  means  the  amounts  of  expenses 
that  an  individual  who  is  covered  under  the 
insurance  program  established  by  part  B 
incurs  that  are— 

"(A)  amounts  specified  in  the  first  two 
sentences  of  section  1866(aX2XA)  (exclud- 
ing those  amounts  for  which  payment  may 
be  made  uader  section  1833(aX5XB)),  and  in 
the  case  of  an  individual  who  is  not  also  cov- 
ered under  the  Insurance  program  estab- 
lished by  part  A,  including  only  those 
amounts  for  items  and  services  covered 
under  part  B),  and 

"(B)  amounts  equal  to  the  differences  be- 
tween the  total  amounts  that  constitute 
payment  in  full  under  part  B  when  a  physi- 
cian or  other  entity  that  is  not  a  provider  of 
services  accepts  (or  would  accept)  assign- 
ment (or  otherwise  agrees  to  accept  a  speci- 
fied amouat)  and  the  amounts  payable  from 
the  Federal  Supplementary  Medical  Insur- 
ance Trust  Fund  for  those  items  and  serv- 
ices (o<her  ttuin  under  section 
1833(aX5XC)). 

"(3)  The  term  'out-of-pocket  medical  ex- 
penses' means  the  amounts  expended  by  an 
individual  who  Is  covered  under  the  insur- 
ance program  established  under  part  B  that 
are — 

"(A)  beneficiary  cost  sharing  amounts, 
and 

"(B)  amounts  expended  by  an  individual 
described  in  subsection  (sX3XJ)  for  im- 
munosuppressive drugs  furnished  after  the 
1-year  period  specified  in  such  subsection 
(in  amounts  not  to  exceed  the  reasonable 
charges  for  such  drugs). 

"(3)  The  term  'medical  exi>ense  limitation' 
means— 

"(A)  for  1988.  $1800.  and 

"(B)  for  1989  and  later  years,  $1800  in- 
creased (or  decreased)  by  the  percentage  in- 
crease (or  decrease)  in  the  Consumer  Price 
Index  (as  prepared  by  the  Department  of 
Labor)  for  the  first  quarter  of  the  preceding 
year  over  tliat  component  for  the  first  quar- 
ter of  1997  (but.  If  not  a  multiple  of  $10. 
rounded   to   the   nearest   multiple,    or,    if 


midway  between  two  multiples,  rounded  to 
the  next  higher).". 

(3)  Section  lB66(aX3XA)  (42  U.S.C. 
1396cc(aX2XA))  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  the  following:  "A  provider  of  serv- 
ices may  not  impose  a  charge  under  this 
subparasraph  to  the  extent  payment  Is 
made  to  the  provider  of  services  under  sec- 
tion I833(aX5).". 

SEC  S.  INCKSASS  IN  SUPPLfMENTARY  MEDICAL 
mSUKANCE  PREMniM. 

(a)    IM    OsHSSAi Sectlcm     1839(a)    (42 

U3.C.  13»Sr(a))  is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (1)  by  striking  all  after 
"(aXl)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: "(A)  The  Secretary  shall,  during 
September  of  1987  and  of  each  year  thereaf- 
ter, determine  the  monthly  actuarial  basic 
rate  and  the  monthly  actuarial  catastrophic 
Illness  rate  for  enroUees  age  65  and  over 
which  shall  be  applicable  for  the  succeeding 
calendar  year. 

"(B)  The  monthly  actuarial  basic  rate  de- 
termined under  this  paragraph  for  a  calen- 
dar year  shall  be  the  amount  the  Secretary 
estimates  to  be  necessary  so  that  the  aggre- 
gate amount  for  the  calendar  year  with  re- 
spect to  those  enrollees  age  65  and  over  will 
equal  one-half  of  the  total  of  the  benefits 
and  administrative  costs  wtiich  he  estimates 
will  be  payable  from  the  Federal  Supple- 
mentary Medical  Insurance  Trust  Fund  for 
services  performed  and  related  administra- 
tive costs  incurred  in  such  calendar  year 
with  respect  to  such  enroUees  (excluding 
benefits  payable  under  section  1833(aX5)). 

"(C)  The  monthly  actuarial  catastrophic 
illness  rate  determined  under  this  para- 
graph for  a  calendar  year  shaU  be  equal  to 
the  sum  of — 

"(i)  the  amount  the  Secretary  estimates  to 
be  necessary  so  that  the  aggregate  amount 
for  the  calendar  year  with  respect  to  those 
enroUees  age  65  and  over  wiU  equal  the  total 
of  the  benefits  and  administrative  costs 
which  he  estimates  wiU  be  payable  from  the 
Federal  Supplementary  Medical  Insurance 
Trust  Fund  for  services  performed  and  re- 
lated administrative  services  costs  incurred 
in  such  calendar  year  with  respect  to  such 
enroUees  under  section  1833(aK5),  and 

"(U)  the  amount  (if  any)  that  the  Secre- 
tary estimates  to  be  necessary  to  offset  any 
amounts — 

"(I)  by  which  the  monthly  premiums  oth- 
erwise payable  under  this  section  with  re- 
spect to  such  enroUees  for  such  calendar 
year  (disregarding  subsections  (b)  and  (f)) 
are  reduced  by  reason  of  the  limitation  im- 
I>osed  by  subsection  (f ),  and 

"(II)  that  are  attributable  (as  determined 
by  the  Secretary)  to  the  portion  of  such 
monthly  premiums  that  is  determined 
under  paragraph  (3XA). 

"(D)  In  calculating  the  monthly  actuarial 
rates  under  this  paragn4>h,  the  Secretary 
shaU  include  impropriate  amounts  for  a  con- 
tingency margin.", 

(2)  in  paragnu>h  (2)  by  striking  "1983" 
and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "1987", 

(3)  in  paragraph  (3)— 

(A)  by  striking  "1983"  in  the  first  sentence 
and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "1987",  and 

(B)  by  striking  the  second  sentence  and  in- 
serting in  Ueu  thereof  the  foUowing:  "The 
monthly  premium  shaU  (except  as  other- 
wise provided  in  subsection  (e))  be  equal  to 
the  sum  of — 

"(A)  a  weighted  average  of  the  monthly 
actuarial  catastn^ihlc  Qlness  rate  for  enroU- 
ees age  65  and  over,  determined  under  para- 
gn^h  (1)  of  this  subsection,  and  that  rate 
for  disabled  enroUees  under  age  65,  deter- 


mined under  paragraph  (4)  of  this  subsec- 
tion, for  that  calerular  year,  and 

"(B)  the  smaUer  of— 

"(1)  the  monthly  actuarial  basic  rate  for 
enroUees  age  66  and  over,  determined  ac- 
cording to  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection, 
f oi    oat  calendar  year,  or 

"(U)  the  monthly  payment  rate  most  re- 
cently promulgated  by  the  Secretary  under 
this  paragn4>h.  Increased  by  a  percentage 
determined  as  f  oUowk  The  Secretary  shaU 
ascertain  the  primary  insurance  amoxint 
computed  under  section  21S(aXl),  based 
upon  average  indexed  monthly  earnings  of 
$900,  that  i4>pUed  to  individuals  who 
became  eligible  for  and  entitled  to  old-age 
insurance  benefits  on  November  1  of  the 
year  before  the  year  of  the  promulgation. 
He  shaU  increase  the  monthly  premium  rate 
by  the  same  percentage  by  which  that  pri- 
mary Insurance  amount  Is  Increased  when, 
by  reason  of  the  law  in  effect  at  the  time 
the  promulgation  is  made,  it  is  so  computed 
to  apply  to  those  individuals  for  the  foUow- 
ing November  1.".  and 

(C)  by  striking  "amount  of  an  adequate 
actuarial  rate  for  enroUees  age  65  and  over 
as  provided  in  paragraph  (1)"  in  the  third 
sentence  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
"amounts  of  adequate  actuarial  rates  for  en- 
roUees as  provided  in  paragraphs  (1)  and 
(4)".  and 

(4)  by  striking  paragraph  (4)  and  inserting 
in  Ueu  thereof  the  foUowing: 

"(4XA)  The  Secretary  shaU  also,  during 
September  of  1987  and  of  each  year  thereaf- 
ter, determine  the  monthly  actuarial  basic 
rate  and  the  monthly  actuarial  catastrophic 
illness  rate  for  disabled  enroUees  under  age 
65  which  shaU  be  appUcable  for  the  succeed- 
ing calendar  year. 

"(B)  The  monthly  actuarial  basic  rate  de- 
termined under  this  paragraph  for  a  calen- 
dar year  shaU  be  the  amount  the  Secretary 
estimates  to  be  necessary  so  ttiat  the  aggre- 
gate amount  for  the  calendar  year  with  re- 
spect to  disabled  enroUees  under  age  65  wiU 
equal  one-half  of  the  total  of  the  benefits 
and  administrative  costs  which  he  estimates 
wiU  be  payable  from  the  Federal  Supple- 
mentary Medical  Insurance  Trust  P^md  for 
services  performed  and  related  administra- 
tive costs  incurred  in  such  calendar  year 
with  respect  to  such  enroUees  (excluding 
benefits  payable  under  section  1833(aX5)). 

"(C)  The  monthly  actuarial  catastrophic 
illness  rate  determined  under  this  para- 
graph for  a  calendar  year  shall  be  equal  to 
the  sum  of — 

"(i)  the  amount  the  Secretary  estimates  to 
be  necessary  so  that  the  aggregate  amount 
for  the  calendar  year  with  respect  to  dis- 
abled enroUees  under  age  65  wiU  equal  the 
total  of  the  benefits  and  administrative 
costs  wtiich  he  estimates  wlU  lie  payable 
from  the  Federal  Supplementary  Medical 
Insurance  Trust  Fund  for  services  per- 
formed and  related  administrative  services 
costs  incurred  In  such  calendar  year  with  re- 
spect to  such  enroUees  under  section 
1833(aXS).  and 

"(U)  the  amount  (if  any)  that  the  Secre- 
tary estimates  to  be  necessary  to  offset  any 
amounts — 

"(I)  by  which  the  monthly  premiums  oth- 
erwise payable  imder  this  section  with  re- 
spect to  such  enroUees  for  such  calendar 
year  (disregarding  subsections  (b)  and  (f)) 
are  reduced  by  reason  of  the  limitation  im- 
posed by  subsection  (f ).  and 

"(II)  tliat  are  attributable  to  the  portion 
of  such  monthly  premiums  tliat  is  deter- 
mined under  paragraph  (3XA)  (as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary). 


"(D)  In  calculating  the  monthly  actuarial 
rates  under  this  paragraph,  the  Secretary 
ShaU  include  appropriate  amounts  for  a  con- 
tingency margin.". 

(b)  COHPORIDMG  (THAIICSS.- 

(1)  SecUon  1839(eXl)  (42  17.8.C. 
139Sr(eXl))  U  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  "monthly  premium"  and 
inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "portion  of  the 
monttily  premium  otherwise  determined 
under  subsection  (aX3XB)".  and 

(B)  by  inserting  "basic"  after  "actuarial". 

(2)  Section  1839(fXl)  (42  UjS.C. 
1395r(fXl))  Is  amended  by  striking  "1986, 

1986.  or  1987"  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
■1987". 

(3)  Section  1839(fX3)  (42  UjS.C. 
1395r(fX2))  is  amended  by  striking  "1986. 

1987.  or"  in  the  matter  preceding  subpara- 
graph (A). 

(4)  SubsecUons  (aXlXAXi)  and 
(aXlXBXi)  of  secUon  1844  (42  UJS.C.  1395w) 
are  each  amended  by  striking  "twice  the 
doUar  amount  of  the  actuarially  adequate 
rate"  and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "the  sum 
of  the  doUar  amount  of  the  actuarially  ade- 
quate catastrophic  illness  rate  and  twice  the 
doUar  amount  of  the  actuarially  adequate 
basic  rate". 

(5)  Section  1876(aX6)  (42  VS.C. 
1395mm(aX5))  Is  amended— 

(A)  In  the  matter  preceding  subparagraph 
(A),  by  striking  "200  percent  of,  and 

(B)  In  subparagraphs  (AXU)  and  (BXli).  by 
striking  "monthly  actuarial  rate"  and  in- 
serting in  Ueu  thereof  "the  sum  of  the 
monthly  actuarial  catastrophic  illness  rate 
and  twice  the  monthly  actuarial  basic  rate". 

SEC  4.  MEDICARE  COVERAGE  Or  HOME  HEALTH 
SERVICES  ON  A  DAILY  BASIS. 

(a)  iM    OxifKRAi Section    ISflKm)    (42 

U.S.C.  I395x(m))  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  the  foUowing  new  sentence:  "For 
purposes  of  paragraphs  (I)  and  (4),  nursing 
care  and  home  health  aide  services  may  be 
provided  under  such  paragraphs  on  a  daily 
basis  (with  one  or  more  visits  per  day)  for  a 
period  of  up  to  21  days  with  a  phy^dan's 
certification  of  the  need  for  such  care  and 
services  on  such  a  basis.". 

(b)  Etfectivk  Datx.— The  amendment 
made  by  subsecUon  (a)  shall  apply  to  serv- 
ices furnished  on  or  after  October  1. 1987. 

SEC  S.  STUDY  OF  INCLUSION  OF  ADDmONAL  PRE- 
SCRIFTION  DRUGS  IN  -OUT-OF- 
POCKET  MEDICAL  EXPENSES'. 

(a)  Study  Rkquibb).- The  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  (In  this  secUon 
referred  to  as  the  "Secretary")  shaU  request 
the  National  Academy  of  Sciences,  acting 
through  the  InsUtute  of  Medidne  (In  this 
secUon  referred  to  as  the  "Academy"  and 
the  "Institute".  req>ecUvely).  to  oiter  into  a 
contract  under  wliich  the  InsUtute.  in  con- 
sultaUon  with  representaUves  of  appropri- 
ate research  and  health-care  organizaUoos. 
wlU  conduct  a  study  to  identify  addiUonal 
drugs,  available  by  prescripUon  only,  the  ex- 
penditures for  which  might  amvopriately 
be  treated  as  out-of-pocket  medical  expenses 
for  purposes  of  sections  1833(aX3XB)  and 
1861(ffX2)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  (as 
added  by  section  2  of  this  Act). 

(b)  Study  Expkrsbs.— The  Secretary  shaU 
enter  into  appropriate  arrangements  with 
the  Academy  under  which  the  Secretary 
shaU  be  responsible  for  expenses  incurred 
by  the  Academy  in  oonnecUon  with  the 
study  required  by  subsecUon  (a). 

(c)  Reports.— 

(1)  Not  later  than  six  months  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  InsU- 
tute shaU  submit  to  the  Secretary  and  the 
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for  the  second  year  to  count  toward 
the  cap.  We  do  not  yet  have  adequate 


Medicare  for  the  elderly  and  the  dis- 
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■  than  tvdve  nontlia  after  the 

1  o<  thte  AeC  tbe  Inrti- 

to  tlie  Sacratary  and  the 

of  the  Ooncreai  a 

«tth  nvaet  to  the  study  re- 

(a).  The  report  ahall 

and  r^r9*"niffit1a- 

I  upon  the  atndy. 

FOB  MBNCAU  BUP- 
DSnUNCK 

(tt  VJa.C.  ISMii)  to  amoid- 


(a)  by  atrikinc  "Such  cer- 
In  lieu   thereof 
"Bntateet  to  ■uhaaction  (kXS).  such  oertlflca- 

(3)  'tai  —»—'■**«'■  (b)  by  atilklnc  "(for  so 
lent  eC"  and  ii»— lUnf  in  Ueu  thereof  "(sub- 
Jaet  to  eaheeetlaB  (kXS).  for  so  looc  as",  and 

(S)  by  eddtaw  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 


"(kXlXA)  If.  vtthtai  the  period  q>ecified 
in  aubpaninph  (B).  the  National  iUsoda- 
tlflB  of  tBenxanee  fiwiTnlsritwifnt  (in  thto 
■ntwctlon  ntared  to  as  the  'Aawdatlon') 
amnidi  the  MAIC  Model  Refulation  adopt- 
ed OB  Jaa»  •.  1979  (as  it  rdatea  to  medicare 
polidea)  to  reflect  the 
I  in  law  made  by  the  ICedicare  Cata- 
rtmr***"  nineaa  Ooreraie  Act  of  1987,  sub- 
seetton  (sxaXA)  shan  be  applied.  effecUve 
on  and  after  the  date  vecUled  In  subpara- 
■raph  (C).  aa  if  the  teferenee  to  the  Model 
Regnlatlan  adopted  on  June  6, 1979,  were  a 
refennee  to  the  Model  Regulatlan  aa 
"— M*«^  by  the  Aaaodatiim  in  aoo(»dance 
with  thie  pammib  (in  thto  subeeetion  re- 
fened  to  aa  the  'amended  NAIC  Model  Re«- 
nlattOB'). 

"CB)  The  period  specified  in  thto  subpara- 
gnph  ia  the  the  period  hfgtnnlng  on  tbe 
date  of  the  enactment  of  the  Medicare  Cata- 
strophic mneas  Oorerage  Act  of  1987  and 
endlBC  on  the  ninetieth  day  after  such  date. 

"(C)  The  date  speeiftod  in  thto  subparar 
mph  to  the  date  that  to  366  days  after  the 
date  (within  the  period  specified  In  subpara- 
graph (B))  on  which  the  National  Aaaoda- 
tlon  of  iMoranoe  Oommiaalonera  announces 
the  adopt  lew  of  the  amendments  referred  to 
in  snbpanciaph  (A). 

"(SKA)  U  the  Association  does  not  amend 
the  KAIC  Model  Recnlatlon  referred  to  in 
anhwrtlon  (cXSXA)  during  the  period  q>eci- 
fled  in^paragraidi  (IXB).  the  Secretary  shall 
model  standards  (in  thto  sub- 
I  refenred  to  aa  TMeral  model  stand- 
arAl')  for  medicare  sopideoiental  policies 
not  later  than  90  daya  after  the  last  day  of 
sndi  period.  VMeral  model  standards  tosued 
by  the  Secretary  purraant  to  thto  subpara- 
gnph  aball  reflect  the  changes  in  law  made 
bgr  the  Medieare  Oataatrophic  nineas  Cover- 
a»a  Act  of  19«T. 

"(B)  SIfeettve  on  and  after  tbe  date  tbat 
ii  Mf  dvi  after  tbe  date  on  which  the  Sec- 
taanea  Vederal  model  standards  pur- 
to  aniiparagraph  (A),  thto  section 
shan  beapphed  aa  if  any  reference  to  NAIC 
i  reference  to  tbe 


"(t)  MotwltlHtandlng  any  other  provisitm 
of  thto  aeetlon.  en  and  after  tbe  date  med- 
lled  in  paiagnidi  (IXC)  or  the  date  sped- 
flad  in  paragraph  (3XB)  (aa  the  caae  may 
be)- 


"(A)  no  medicare  supplemental  policy  may 
be  certified  by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to 
>ube9ction  (a), 

"(B)  no  oertiflcation  made  pursuant  to 
subaectloo  (a)  shall  remain  in  effect,  and 

"(C)  no  State  regulatory  iKogram  ahaU  be 
found  to  meet  (or  to  continue  to  meet)  the 
requtmnente  of  subeectlon  (bXl). 
unices  such  policy  meets  (or  such  program 
provides  for  tbe  aM>llcation  of  standards 
equd  to  or  more  stringent  than)  the  stand- 
arda  set  forth  in  the  amended  NAIC  Model 
Regalatlon  or  the  Federal  model  standards 
(as  the  case  may  be).", 
age  t.  SRu.  or  njLin8& 

(a)  Ix  OniBUL.— SecUon  1881(a))  (42 
U.S.C.  1395x(a))  to  amended  by  adding  at 
tbe  end  the  following:  "An  Individual  may 
not  be  treated  as  an  ini>atient  of  a  skilled 
nursing  facility,  for  purtxises  of  paragraph 
(2),  for  any  day  on  which  the  individual  to 
an  inpatient  of  such  a  facility  but  does  not 
reqidre  the  degree  of  care  and  treatment 
that  a  skilled  nursing  facility  to  designed  to 
provide.". 

(b)  ArrucATioii.— The  amendment  made 
by  subsection  (a)  shall  apply  to  spell  of  111- 
nesa  determinations  made  on  or  after  Janu- 
ary 1, 1988. 

sec  1.  EFTBCnVg  DATS. 

Eacept  as  otherwise  provided  In  this  Act 
(or  la  the  amendments  made  by  thto  Act), 
thto  Act  (and  the  amendments  made  by  thto 
Act)  shall  apply  to  items  and  services  fur- 
nished after,  and  premiums  for  months 
after,  1987. 

•  Mr.  DANFORTH.  Bfr.  President.  I 
am  pleased  to  Join  my  colleagues  in  of- 
fering what  I  believe  is  a  solution  to 
one  part  of  the  catastrophic  problem 
by  expanding  Medicare  to  provide 
acute  care  protection  for  our  Nation's 
30  million  elderly.  Although  the  per- 
centage of  Americans  stricken  with  a 
llnaering.  incapacitating  illness  is 
smgll,  the  impact  on  those  people  and 
their  families  is  nothing  short  of  dev- 
astating. The  impact  is  devastating— 
boUi  emotionally  and  financially. 
Though  there  is  very  little  the  Oov- 
emtnent  can  do  to  relieve  the  emotion- 
al strain.  The  Government  can  and 
must  provide  some  measure  of  relief 
against  the  financial  strain  of  a  pro- 
longed illness  or  disease.  We  should 
pnnvide  affordable  health  insurance 
protection  so  that  victims  of  a  cata- 
strophic Illness  won't  have  to  impover- 
ish themselves  and  their  families  to 
pay  the  medical  bills. 

My  interest  in  the  issue  goes  back 
some  time.  As  I  traveled  around  my 
State  of  Missouri  and  the  country 
since  I  began  public  life,  I  have  had 
the  opportunity  to  talk  to  many 
people.  Many  elderly  Missourians  and 
elderly  Americans  are  worried  that 
their  nest  eggs  will  be  gobbled  up  by 
the  expenses  of  an  acute  prolonged  ni- 
nes such  as  cancer  or  stroke.  They 
are  also  worried  that  such  an  illness 
will  Impoverish  their  families.  What  is 
even  more  troubling  is  that  many  of 
our  elderly— about  80  percent  accord- 
ing to  a  study  by  the  AARP— mistak- 
enly believe  that  they  have  insurance 
protection  either  through  Medicare  or 
private  insurance.  The  reality  is  that 


most  do  not.  This  realliation  tyirieally 
comes  too  late  to  make  appropriate  fi- 
nancial i^lans. 

Because  of  my  concern  for  these 
people,  t  joined  with  Senators  Doli 
and  Dogaoncs  in  introducing  a  cata- 
strophic health  insurance  bill  back  in 
li>79.  That  bill  was  truly  comprehen- 
sive and  would  have  provided  cata- 
strophic protection  for  the  elderly  and 
noneldefly.  While  the  legislation  was 
not  pasged  at  that  time,  the  debate 
began  then.  The  issue  has  now  rip- 
ened, and  I  believe  that  a  catastrophic 
insuranoe  package  for  the  Medicare 
population,  with  the  President's 
strong  leadership,  will  become  law  this 
year. 

The  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services'  study  of  catastrophic 
illness  tbat  was  directed  by  President 
Reagan  Identifies  three  components  to 
the  catastrophic  illness  problem.  The 
first  component  involves  catastrophic 
expenses  associated  with  acute  or  hos- 
pital cate  for  the  elderly.  The  second 
involves  catastrophic  expenses  associ- 
ated with  chronic  or  long-term  (»ure 
for  the  elderly.  The  third  component 
Involves  catastrophic  expenses  that 
the  noaelderly  population  face  be- 
cause of  inadequate  private  health  in- 
surance. 

The  blU  that  I,  along  with  Senators 
Dole  and  Domenkh,  proposed  nearly  8 
years  ago  was  very  ambitious  in  that  it 
attempted  to  address  all  three  compo- 
nents of  the  problem  with  one  compre- 
hensive bllL  While  that  was  good  be- 
cause It  stimulated  thought  and 
debate  on  the  issue,  it  was  too  much  to 
swallow  at  once.  What  we  are  propos- 
ing todiiy— which  is  modeled  after  one 
part  of  the  legislation  offered  back  in 
1979 — can,  I  believe,  become  law  this 
year. 

The  bill  that  we  are  offering  today 
makes  affordable  acute  care  cata- 
strophio  insurance  available  to  the  el- 
derly. It  will  provide  the  30  million  el- 
derly Americans  with  a  measure  of  se- 
caiity.  They  will  have  the  peace  of 
mind  ol  knowing  that  for  a  nominal 
increase  in  their  Medicare  part  B  pre- 
mium, their  out-of-pocket  expenses  as- 
sociated with  a  long-hospital  stay  will 
be  covered  by  Medicare.  The  bill  also 
makes  changes  in  Medicare  to  ensure 
that  out-of-pocket  hospital  expenses 
never  reach  catastrophic  levels.  Cur- 
rently, many  elderly  with  severe  ill- 
nesses must  be  readmitted  to  the  hos- 
pital for  treatment  within  a  year.  Now, 
they  must  pay  an  out-of-ixx:ket  de- 
ductible of  $520  for  each  admission. 
This  bill  limits  the  deductible  to  one 
per  year. 

The  bill  recognizes  that  the  ex- 
penses of  certain  prescription  drugs 
can  reach  catastrophic  levels.  The 
Federal  Government  already  pays  for 
the  firgt  year  of  immunosuppressive 
drugs  for  renal  patients.  This  bill  will 
allow  the  costs  of  immunosuppressives 
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for  the  second  year  to  count  toward 
the  cap.  We  do  not  yet  have  adequate 
Information  with  respect  to  what 
drugs  other  than  immunoeuppressives 
represent  a  catastrophic  expenditure. 
We,  therefore,  direct  the  Institute  of 
Medicine  to  study  this  question  and 
make  recommendations  to  us.  There 
are  other  provisions  that  will  provide 
beneficiaries  with  prolonged  illness 
with  a  greater  measure  of  protection. 

Some  people  around  here  seem  to 
have  forgotten  about  our  Nation's  def- 
icit. I  cannot  accept  that  the  deficit 
will  magically  go  away  and  believe 
that  anything  we  do  in  this  area 
should  not  substantially  increase  the 
Federal  deficit.  The  strength  of  this 
proposal  is  that  it  will  not  increase  the 
deficit  because  the  additional  benefits 
imder  Medicare  are  financed  by  an  ac- 
tuarlly  sound  yet  nominal  monthly 
premium. 

There  is  a  pressing  need  to  address 
the  problem  of  prolonged  chronic  ill- 
ness such  as  Alzheimer's  disease 
[ALS],  commonly  known  as  Lou  Geh- 
rig's disease.  The  costs  of  long-term 
care  for  these  people  is  indeed  devas- 
tating. For  chronically  ill  people  who 
must  enter  a  nursing  home,  the  aver- 
age annual  cost  is  about  $22,000. 
which  can  easily  wipe  out  the  lifetime 
savings  of  most  of  our  elderly.  There  is 
very  little  protection  by  the  Govern- 
ment or  the  private  sector  for  this 
kind  of  catastrophic  care.  We  must  re- 
solve to  address  this  more  awesome 
component  of  the  problem  in  this  Con- 
gress. I  believe  that  this  acute  cata- 
strophic bill  will  play  an  Important 
role  In  beginning  this  process  by  stim- 
ulating the  private  insurance  industry 
to  create  and  design  affordable  plans 
to  cover  chronic  long-term  care.  I  un- 
derstand that  Blue  Cross  of  Washing- 
ton and  Alaska  has  begun  marketing 
an  affordable  and  viable  long-term 
plan  called  "Lasting  Care."  Other 
health  insurers  should  test  and 
market  such  plans. 

While  this  bill  does  not  solve  all 
components  of  the  catastrophic  prob- 
lem at  once,  it  is  a  good  start  and  is 
achievable  in  this  Congress.  I  hope  my 
colleagues  wlU  study  this  proposal  and 
give  it  their  support.* 
•  Mr.  DURENBEROER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  am  pleased  to  Join  my  col- 
leagues in  introducing  this  Important 
bill  which  represents  another  step- 
down  the  road  to  protecting  the  elder- 
ly and  the  disabled,  especially  patients 
with  kidney  failure,  from  devastating 
acute  health  care  costs.  As  former 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee's Health  Subcommittee  and 
now  ranking  minority  member,  I  have 
been  struck  by  the  number  of  revolu- 
tionary changes  Congress  has  made  in 
the  financing  and  organization  of  the 
health  system.  But  I  am  de^ly  con- 
cerned about  how  many  problems 
remain.  One  of  those— the  lack  of  cov- 
erage for  catastrm>hlc  illness  under 


Medicare  for  the  elderly  and  the  dis- 
abled-affects a  small  number  of 
people  in  any  given  year.  But  for  those 
individuals  and  their  families,  cata- 
strophic illness  and  the  high  out-of- 
pocket  costs  often  cause  personal  and 
family  crises  at  the  very  time  they 
most  need  help,  not  more  worries.  I 
know  how  terrible  this  can  be  because 
I  hear  about  the  pain  and  frustrations 
from  constituents  in  Minnesota. 

But  unlike  some  health  financing 
policy  problems  where  the  definition 
of  the  problem  and  the  range  of  sensi- 
ble solutions  are  less  clear,  I  am  con- 
vinced this  is  a  problem  that  is  too 
manageable  for  a  great  nation  to  leave 
unsolved.  Further,  this  acute  care  cat- 
astrophic protection  will  relieve  the 
fears  at  least  of  a  long  hospitalization 
for  all  33-plus  million  Medicare  benefi- 
ciaries. 

In  the  past  few  weeks,  there  has 
been  a  flurry  of  activity  aroimd  the 
President's  proposal  for  filling  in  a 
narrow  gap  in  Medicare's  benefits,  a 
blU  which  Senator  Dole.  I.  and  others 
introduced  as  welL  That  bill  has  some 
good  elements  and  we're  glad  to  build 
on  some  of  their  concepts.  But  most 
significantly,  the  President  and  Dr. 
Bowen  have  shown  leadership  and 
kept  the  ball  rolling  and  we  welcome 
their  involvement. 

Congress  has  shown  mterest  in  these 
issues  for  years.  In  that  area,  I  have 
been  In  the  company  of  Senate  leaders 
such  as  Senators  Bob  Dole,  Iajotd 
BxirTSXN,  Pete  Domenici,  John  Dait- 
FOBTH,  and  John  Chatee  in  supporting 
different  proposals  to  provide  cata- 
strophic illness  coverage  for  a  niunber 
of  years.  We  may  not  all  yet  agree  on 
the  details  of  the  solution,  but  there  is 
broad  bipartisan  Interest  in  solving 
this  problem.  I  am  proud  to  be  a  part 
of  these  activities  and  this  most  recent 
bill,  which  has  some  new  key  ele- 
ments, such  as  allowing  the  costa  of 
immunosuppressive  drugs  after  the 
first  year  to  be  coimted  imder  the  cat- 
astrophic <»p. 

This  additional  coverage  through 
Medicare  wUl  not  eliminate  the 
market  for  medigiu?  for  those  who 
want  coverage  for  aU  of  the  copay- 
ments  and  deductibles,  and  other  un- 
covered services  but  it  will  protect 
people  from  the  most  frightening 
eventiiallty  under  acute  caie — a  finan- 
cially devastating  hospitalization. 
When  we've  filled  this  small  gap,  we 
can  move  on  to  other  health  financing 
probl^ns,  such  as  long-term  care  and 
catastrophic  prote<ition  for  everyone.* 
•  BCr.  CHAFEE.  BCr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  be  a  sponsor  of  this  legisla- 
tion. However.  I  also  wish  to  make  it 
clear  that  the  legislation  we  are  intro- 
ducing today  is  simply  a  first  step 
toward  addressing  the  problem  of  cat- 
astrophic health  care  expenses.  In 
fact,  it  is  a  very  small  first  step. 

This  legislation  would  place  a  cap  on 
the  amount  of  out-of-pocket  expenses 


that  the  elderly  are  respcmsible  for 
under  the  Medicare  Program.  Once  a 
beneficiary  reaches  that  cap  amount. 
he  or  she  will  not  longer  be  responsi- 
ble for  additional  expenditures.  In  ad- 
dition, the  leglslatlcm  will  limit  the 
number  of  first  day  deductibles  in  the 
hospital  to  every  calendar  year  and 
will  eliminate  hospital  and  skilled 
nursing  facility  copayments. 

These  changes  are  needed,  however 
they  fall  short  of  providing  compre- 
hensive protection  for  individuals 
facing  catastrophic  health  care  ex- 
penses. 

This  proposal  does  not  address  the 
cost  of  long-term  care  services,  pre- 
scription drugs  or  balance  billing  by 
phj^cians.  Nor  does  it  address  the 
need  for  an  enhancement  of  the  bene- 
fits currently  available  through  the 
Medicare  Program.  Just  as  important, 
the  proposal  does  not  address  individ- 
uals and  families  under  the  age  of  66 
who  face  catastrophic  health  care  ex- 
penses. 

I  have  cosponsored  this  legislation 
because  it  is  an  important  starting 
point  for  the  debate  on  catastrophic 
health  care  expenses.  I  am  willing  to 
work  with  others  to  expand  the  bene- 
fits and  to  consider  methods  other 
than  a  premium  to  finance  them. 

As  the  debate  on  this  issue  pro- 
gresses, I  believe  we  must  develop  a 
guiding  definition  of  a  catastrophic  ill- 
ness expense.  In  my  opinion,  any 
health-related  crisis  which  has  the  po- 
tential of  forcing  an  individual  or 
family  into  or  near  poverty  is  cata- 
strophic. 

While  it  is  true  that  between  3  and  4 
percent  of  Medicare  beneficiaries  face 
out-of-i>ocket  expenses  of  over  $2,000 
each  year,  about  5  percent  of  all  elder- 
ly individuals  are  in  nursing  homes  at 
any  one  point  in  time  and  the  lifetime 
risk  of  entering  a  nursing  home  is 
about  20  percent.  The  average  cost  of 
1  year  in  a  nursing  home  is  approxi- 
mately $22,000. 

For  most  of  the  elderly,  the  risk  of 
needing  long-term  care  and  entering  a 
nursing  home  is  their  most  paralyzing 
fear.  They  have  gcxxl  reason  to  be  con- 
cerned. One-half  of  all  nursing  home 
payments  are  out-of-pocket  expoidi- 
tures  by  the  elderly  and  almost  all  the 
rest  are  paid  by  the  Medicaid  Pro- 
gram. Approximately  one-half  of  all 
Medicaid  recipients  in  nursing  homes 
were  not  Initially  poor,  but  spent  their 
income  and  resources  on  long-term 
care  before  becoming  eligible  for  Med- 
icaid. 

No  elderly  Individual  or  couple 
should  be  forced  Into  poverty  before 
assistance  will  be  provided  for  long- 
term  care  for  a  chronic  iUness  or  de- 
bilitating condition  like  Alzheimer's 
disease. 

I  am  working  on  proposals  which 
wUl  address  the  two  most  important 
health-related    problons    the   elderly 
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todv.  the  need  for  posthoopiUl 
flwe.  and  moet  ottkel.  the  need  for  a 
varMy  of  lont-tenB  care  Marvioee. 
We  mmt  alK>  nmember  that  the 
for  protection  fran  catactrophic 
ia  not  Umtted  to  the  elderly. 
under  65  are  alao  at  risk,  and 
the  neadi  o<  jroonter  families  and  chll- 
drai  vlth  dironle  IllneaMB  or  dlsabU- 
ttiea  ninat  he  addreaed. 

In  the  near  future  I  will  be  Introduc- 
ln«  le«lilBHnn  to  addreai  the  needs  of 
tbsae  Indtvldnals  through  allowing 
them  to  purehaae  lledlcatd  protection. 
I  have  requested  Infonnation  on  the 
of  tUto  approadi  from  the  Con- 
Budtst  Office  and  wlU  In- 
troduce thla  Imlslatlon  when  the  cost 
flsttaate  la  available. 

We  hsve  our  work  cut  out  for  us  in 
the  Senate  thla  year  If  we  are  to  solve 
even  a  traction  of  the  catastrophic  ill- 
neai  pnldcm.  The  Issues  are  broad 
and  complicated,  and  real  solutions 
may  be  eipeiialTe.  I  look  forward  to 
working  with  my  colleagues  this  year 
to  resolve  these  troubling  problems.* 

By  Mr.  BOSCHWTTZ: 
8.  7S5.  A  bai  to  amend  the  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1949  to  8U9end  the  mini- 
mum idanting  roQuirement  for  the 
1987  crop  of  certain  agricultural  com- 
modltlea.  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Ooaunlttee  on  Agriculture,  Nutri- 
tion, and  Forestry. 

I  ltt7  CBOPS 

•  lir.  BOfiCHWrrz.  Mr.  President. 
today  I  am  Introducing  legislation  pop- 
ularly known  as  0-92  for  the  1987 
crops  of  wheat,  freegrain.  and  rice. 

This  Ifgislatltm  will  give  farmers  an 
addttlooal  option  irtien  making  their 
planting  dfcMons  Simply  stated,  pro- 
dnoos  would  no  longer  be  forced  to 
plut  ero|M  that  may  be  in  surplus  Just 
to  receive  their  income  support  pay- 
ments. 

Flannen  often  ask  me  why  they  are 
forced  to  plant  crops  which  the  tax- 
payer then  has  to.  in  many  cases,  pur- 
diaae  and/or  pay  storage  and  interest 
on.  I  have  not  had  a  good  answer  to 
that  questlan. 

My  0-92  legislation  makes  sense  for 
fknners  and  makes  sense  for  taxpay- 
eis.  "Faitaen  who  have  hi^  costs  of 
productian  vod/oe  low  yield  could 
simply  take  their  income  support  pay- 
ments vAiUe  trying  to  reorganise  their 
aftaira 

It  makes  sense  for  taxpayers  because 
0-93  could  save  $900  to  $400  milllcm. 
However,  every  day  we  delay,  our 
doDar  savings  dedtne.  This  is  because 
prodneets  are  rapidly  aiviroachlng 
r'f" t*ig  time  and  in  some  southon 
statea  have  already  begun  planting. 

The  immediacy  of  the  situation 
means  that  we  must  use  whatever  ve- 
hide  oomfoa  before  the  Senate  to  move 
0-99  for  the  1987  cropa.  Mlure  to  do 
so  means  that  farmers  who  would  ben- 


efit from  0-92  as  well  as  taxpayer  lose 
out. 

This  legislation  has  been  called  farm 
pro0«m  "decoupling"  by  Mnne.  It  is 
not. 

In  1985  when  Senator  Borkit  and  I 
intr«duced  the  Boschwits-Boren  farm 
bin.  our  plan  was  now  known  as  decou- 
pling per  Be.  Since  that  time,  decou- 
pling has  become  the  buzzword  for  our 
oonoepts.  It  has  also  become  the  buas- 
word  for  some  other  ideas  that  are 
nalty  decoupling  in  the  true  sense. 

As  originally  envisioned  in  the 
Boschwits-Boren  farm  bill  of  1985,  de- 
coupling means  that  we  fundamental- 
ly change  agricultural  policy.  No 
lonoer  would  farmers  have  any  of 
their  planting  decisions  made  by  the 
Government.  Total  decoupling  would 
mean  that  farmers  would  produce 
crops  solely  according  to  market  sig- 
nals while  still  receiving  Income  sup- 
port from  the  Oovemment. 

Several  conditions  must  be  met 
before  the  planting  decision  becomes 
neutral. 

First.  The  income  support  pay- 
meats — transition  payments — must  be 
made  relative  to  a  historic  measure  of 
base  and  yield  or  some  other  fair 
standard.  New  farms  created  by  clear- 
ing land  or  splitting  up  farms  to  avoid 
a  payment  limit  would  not  be  able  to 
receive  pajmaents. 

Second.  The  payment  must  be  inde- 
pendent of  ~What  is  planted  in  the  cur- 
rent year.  The  farmer  can  grow  what- 
ever he  wants— or  nothing  at  all— and 
still  get  his  or  her  pasnnents. 

Third.  The  amount  of  the  payment 
muat  be  known  in  advance  so  that  the 
farmer  can  make  plans.  It  cannot  be. 
for  instance,  like  a  deficiency  payment 
which  gets  smaller  as  the  market  price 
rises  above  the  loan  rate.  If  the  pay- 
ment is  not  reduced,  the  farmer  will 
benefit  from  the  "upside  of  the 
market"  as  the  price  rises  above  the 
loan  rate. 

Faxuth.  The  loan  rates  must  be  low 
enough  so  that  they  have  no  influence 
on  planting  decisions.  This  means  they 
must  be  set  near  the  variable  cost  of 
production.  The  market  price  and  the 
production  capabilities  of  each  farm 
should  be  the  only  factors  which  dic- 
tate the  decision  of  what  to  plant. 

Fifth.  There  must  be  no  acreage  re- 
dui^on  requirements  as  a  condition 
for  getting  the  pajrments.  Currently, 
various  crops  have  acreage  reduction 
requirements  ranging  from  0-35  per- 
cent. Therefore,  planting  decisions  are 
skewed  toward  the  crop  with  the 
lowest  set-aside. 

If  these  conditions  are  met,  it  would 
be  straightforward  and  Justifiable  to 
phase  down— and  perhaps  eliminate— 
the  Government's  involvement  in  agri- 
culture. The  income  support  pajmients 
could  be  reduced  on  a  set  schedule 
over  a  period  of  time.  The  payments 
would  be  predictable  to  the  fanner  so 
he  could  plan  his  operations  with  cer- 


tainty, liiey  would  also  be  predictable 
from  th«  standpoint  of  the  taxpayer 
because  the  Government's  cost  would 
decUne  year  to  year.  The  overall  effect 
from  decoupling  the  income  support  in 
this  way  would  be  to  eliminate  the 
production  incentive  that  currently 
comes  ftom  Government  programs. 
What  I  have  just  described  is  a  "pure" 

decoupling. 

The  administration  has  also  come 
forth  with  what  is  known  as  0-92 
option.  Under  this  option  producers 
would  n«t  be  forced  to  plant  just  so 
they  can  get  their  loans  and  deficiency 
payments  regardless  of  whether  or  not 
It  makef  sense  for  them  to  plant. 
Tuesday  I  had  a  Minnesota  farmer  call 
my  office  in  support  of  0-92.  He  said 
that  last  spring  farmers  were  axle 
deep  in  mud  Just  trying  to  run  the 
planter  across  the  field  in  order  to  get 
program  benefits.  It  made  absolutely 
no  sense  for  them  to  be  in  the  field. 
This  is  a  disaster  case,  but  other  farm- 
ers who  have  been  in  to  see  me  the 
past  few  weelcs  are  supporting  0-92  be- 
cause their  variable  costs  of  produc- 
tion are  high  and  they  would  be  better 
off  to  take  the  deficiency  payments 
and  put  their  land  to  conserving  uses. 

Originally.  I  did  not  support  the  ad- 
ministration's 0-92  proposal  because  I 
did  not  believe  it  went  far  enough.  It 
decoupled  planting  from  payments, 
but  did  not  make  transition  payments 
or  allow  producers  to  plant  whatever 
crop  made  sense.  It  also  maintained 
land  diversion  programs. 

However,  I  have  notified  Senators  on 
the  Agriculture  Committee  that  I 
intend  to  modify  the  administration's 
proposal  so  that  it  more  closely  resem- 
bles true  decoupling.  Of  course  I  Imow 
we  cannot  obtain  complete  decoupling 
in  1987,  but  we  can  at  least  move  in 
that  direction. 

I  und«rstand  the  reluctance  on  the 
part  of  Memt)ers  of  Congress  to  make 
major  changes  in  the  farm  bilL  In  fact, 
earlier  this  year  I  wrote  a  "Dear  Col- 
league" urgbig  Senators  to  "stay  the 
coiirse"  with  the  1985  farm  bllL  There 
was  absolutely  no  sense  in  tJillcing 
about  a  rewrite  before  the  bill  even 
had  a  chance  to  take  effect.  Though 
farmers  may  not  have  liked  the  1986 
farm  bill  when  it  was  signed,  they 
were  also  sick  and  tired  of  trying  to 
second  guess  what  Congress  might  do 
with  the  programs. 

Now,  a  year  later,  I  am  surprised  by 
how  many  farm  group  representatives 
tell  me  that  we  ought  to  leave  the 
1985  faitn  bill  alone.  They  reckon  that 
the  farm  bill  is  not  so  bad  after  alL  I 
generally  agree— but  that  does  not 
mean  we  should  stop  talldng  about 
farm  policy  or  that  we  should  refrain 
from  making  some  improvements 
within  ttie  framework  of  the  1985  bilL 

I  see  a  modified  0-92  not  as  some 
kind  of  farm  bill  rewrite,  but  as  an  im- 


provement on  a  fairly  minor  section  of 
the  1986  legislation  called  50-92. 

I  have  talked  to  several  farm  group 
leaders  who  are  scared  by  0-92.  Many 
of  these  concerns  are  legitimate  and 
should  be  taken  into  consideration. 
My  0-92  option  would  take  care  of 
most  of  these  problems.  Let  me  ex- 
plain. 

The  major  fears  as  I  see  them  are  as 
follows: 

First.  Producers  would  not  have  a 
guaranteed  payment  and  therefore 
would  risk  having  those  payments  re- 
duced if  market  prices  rise. 

My  proposal  would  take  care  of  this 
by  guaranteeing  the  payment  based  on 
USDA's  estimated  deficiency  payment 
at  the  time  of  signup.  Producers  would 
know  their  return  when  they  sign  up. 

Second.  Tenants  might  be  discrimi- 
nated against  by  landlords  who  want 
to  enter  the  program. 

My  proposal  would  require  the  De- 
partment to  use  the  same  tenant  pro- 
tection provisions  that  have  been  used 
successfully  in  the  past  for  such  pro- 
grams as  the  1983  PIK  program  and 
current  farm  programs. 

Third.  Producers  of  nonprogram 
crops,  including  cattle,  would  be  put  at 
a  disadvantage  If  0-92  farmers  were  al- 
lowed to  plant  any  crop  they  wanted. 

Although  I  believe  we  ought  to  woriE 
toward  free  planting  in  the  future.  I 
realize  that  minor  crops  could  face  dif- 
ficulty if  large  acreages  were  opened 
up  to  compete  against  them.  For  that 
reason,  my  proixxsal  would  require 
that  producers  put  0-92  land  to  con- 
servation uses  only. 

As  far  as  cattle  producers  are  con- 
cerned. I  realize  that  there  are  differ- 
ences of  opinion  among  cattlemen  re- 
garding haying  and  grazing  provisions 
depending  on  where  they  are  located. 

For  1987,  no  haying  and  grazing 
would  be  permitted  on  the  new  50  per- 
cent of  the  0-92  imderplanted  acreage 
which  would  be  opened  up  for  pay- 
ment by  my  proposal.  In  other  words, 
current  law  would  remain  the  same 
with  regard  to  haying  and  grazing  on 
50-92  and  ARP  acres. 

For  instance,  if  the  State  requests 
and  the  Secretary  grants  grazing 
during  any  5-month  period,  producers 
in  that  State  would  be  able  to  graze 
their  ARP  land  regardless  of  0-92  par- 
ticipation. However,  they  would  not  be 
able  to  hay  or  graze  on  0  to  50  percent 
of  their  underplantings. 

As  a  practical  matter,  this  means 
that  no  more  area  could  be  put  to 
haying  and  grazing  uses  than  is  al- 
lowed under  current  law. 

Fourth.  Agribusiness  would  be  hurt 
if  too  many  acres  are  put  in  the  pro- 
gram. 

This  too  is  a  legitimate  concern.  Lan- 
guage will  be  included  In  my  proposal 
requiring  the  Secretary  to  limit  par- 
ticipation in  counties  where  the  local 
economy  might  be  damaged  by  partici- 
pation in  0-92.  As  you  know,  participa- 


tion In  the  conservation  reserve  was 
limited  so  that  local  economies  would 
not  be  damaged. 

Fifth.  In  a  similar  vein,  there  is  con- 
cern that  0-92  is  a  huge  acreage  diver- 
sion in  dlsgiiise. 

Anyone  who  has  followed  my  activi- 
ties in  agricultural  policy  Imows  that 
my  goal  is  to  do  away  with  acreage  di- 
versions completely.  We  give  away  our 
export  markets  and  transfer  our  com- 
parative advantage  in  agricultural  pro- 
duction, transportation,  and  process- 
ing to  other  coimtries  when  we  try  to 
force  the  price  up  with  acreage  diver- 
sion programs. 

0-92  will  not  result  in  massive  acres 
going  out  of  production.  In  fact,  analy- 
sis by  nSDA  and  private  agricultural 
consulting  firms  indicate  that  the  reg- 
ular program  is  still  more  profitable 
than  0-92  for  producers  with  average 
variable  cost  of  production  and  yield. 

It  only  becomes  a  viable  option  if  a 
producer  has  high  variable  costs  of 
production  or  low  yields.  Frankly, 
most  of  our  production  comes  from  op- 
erations that  have  neither  problem. 

I  have  just  outlined  some  of  the 
more  controversial  issues  that  have 
been  brought  to  my  attention  regard- 
ing 0-92  and  hope  you  see  that  these 
concerns  can  be  taken  care  of  with 
carefully  constructed  legislation. 

Now  I  would  like  to  outline,  briefly, 
why  we  should  move  ahead  with  a  lim- 
ited decoupling  in  the  manner  I  have 
just  described. 

First,  and  most  important,  it  is  good 
policy— it  makes  common  sense.  Why 
in  the  world  should  we  tell  a  farmer 
that  he  or  she  must  plant  to  get  pay- 
ments when  such  a  farmer  would  be 
better  off  just  to  leave  the  land  idle? 
We  have  a  sitiutlon  today  where  we 
are  trying  everything  under  the  Sun 
to  get  our  exports  moving  again.  We 
are  spending  enormous  amounts  to 
reduce  surpluses  that  have  been  cre- 
ated in  large  part  by  our  high  loan 
rates  and  subsequent  high  setasides 
which  prevent  us  from  selling  what  we 
can  produce. 

Does  it  makes  sense  to,  on  the  one 
hand,  spend  billions  to  make  our  prod- 
ucts competitive  while  supporting 
farm  income  and  on  the  other  hand 
force  farmers  to  keep  producing  the 
stuff  when  they  may  voluntarily  quit 
if  given  the  option?  I  say  no  and  bet 
that  most  farmers  would  too.  An  out- 
sider to  agriculture  would  wonder  how 
we  came  up  with  such  a  convoluted 
system. 

Second,  if  we  try  0-92  in  1987  and  it 
is  received  favorably  out  in  the  coun- 
tryside, maybe  it  could  lead  to  a  more 
complete  decoupling  of  Income  sup- 
ports from  agricultural  business  deci- 
sions. After  all.  our  efforts  the  past  50 
years  to  mesh  income  supports  for 
rural  families  with  agricultiu^  pro- 
duction and  pricing  is  one  of  the  major 
reasons  farm  policy  does  not  work 
today. 


Third,  USDA  estimates  that  0-92 
will  save  i«>proxlmately  $400  million. 
Looldng  down  the  road  It  scans  clear 
to  me  that  deficit  reductions  this  year 
will  require  a  contribution  from  the 
agriculture  committees.  If  we  take  the 
opportunity  now  to  save  this  money  it 
will  be  $400  million  less  we  have  to 
save  later. 

I  emphasize  now  because  if  we  do 
not  act  quickly  it  wlU  be  too  late  for 
farmers  to  take  advantage  of  the  pro- 
gram. Planting  has  already  begun  in 
some  parts  of  the  country.  If  we  delay 
more  than  a  couple  of  weelcs  the  op- 
portunity will  be  lost.  Personally,  I 
would  much  rather  take  some  savings 
now  by  offering  0-92  than  having  to 
come  back  and  explain  to  fanners  why 
their  target  prices  or  something  else 
had  to  be  cut  later  on. 

In  addition,  most  Senators  know 
that  the  Farm  Credit  System  is  boimd 
to  need  an  infusion  of  o^iital  at  some 
point.  Any  money  that  we  provide  will 
be  over  and  above  that  provided  in  the 
budget  baseline. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  hope  that 
Senators,  especially  those  from  rural 
States  will  see  the  wisdom  in  this  legis- 
lation and  help  me  move  it  as  quickly 
as  possible.* 

By  Mr.  LAUTENBERO  (for  him- 
self, Mr.  BsADLrr,  Mr.  Mothi- 
HAH,  Mr.  Heiiiz.  Mr.  SRcnca. 
Mr.  BuBoicK.  Mr.  HxniH.  Mr. 
MxLCHxa,  Mr.  Gobs,  Mr.  Kbi- 
NXDT,  and  Ms.  Mzkvlski): 
S.  756.  A  bill  to  ensure  that  amounts 
paid  for  home  improvements  to  miti- 
gate   indoor    contaminants    such    as 
radon  gas  qualify  for  the  tax  deduc- 
tion for  medical  care  expenaefsr,  to  the 
Committee  on  Fiiuuice. 

SAOOR  MmOATIOH  CUUUnCATIOR  ACT 

•  Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  introducing  legislation- 
the  Radon  Mitigation  Clarification 
Act  of  1087— to  clarify  the  law  on  de- 
ductibility of  medical  care  expenses.  I 
am  pleased  to  be  joined  in  introducing 
this  legislation  today  by  Senators 
Braslky,  Moykihait,  HEmz,  Hkplhi, 
GoRK,  Specter,  BxmsicK,  Melcbsr. 
Kerukdy,  and  Mirulskl 

This  bill  is  identical  to  S.  2577, 
which  I  introduced  last  session.  This 
bill  addresses  a  serious  problem — 
radon  contamination  of  homes.  Over 
the  last  several  years,  radon  has 
emerged  as  a  major  national  public 
health  issue.  Virtually  no  State  is  un- 
affected by  radon.  The  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  states  that  as  many 
as  20,000  deaths  n-nnniviiy  could  be  at- 
tributable to  radon.  It  is  thought  to  be 
the  second  leading  cause  of  lung 
cancer  in  this  country,  trailing  only 
cigarette  smoking.  The  EPA  estimates 
that  at  least  1  million  homes  national- 
ly could  be  affected  by  threatening 
levels  of  radon. 
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ta  my  State.  New  Jersey,  roughly  40 
percent  of  homes  tested  to  date  have 
hii^  levda.  Tbe  northern  half  of  the 
State  is  tfXt  to  be  at  risk  of  radon  oon- 


lAit  year.  I  worked  with  my  col- 
InagiMM  op  the  Environment  and 
PobUo  Wocks  Committee  to  attach  a 
proviilon  to  the  Superfund  reauthor- 
tetion  bill  on  radcm.  This  provision. 
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sponsor  of  the  legislation  I  am  intro- 
dudag  today,  was  a  chief  architect  of 
that  reform. 

The  Radon  Mitigation  Clarification 
Act  would  do  nothing  to  undermine 
that  reform.  It  does  not  reopen  a  loop- 
hole that  was  closed.  It  does  not  pro- 
vide a  new  credit.  It  simply  provides 
clarification  of  the  law. 

Mr.   President,   this  legislation  ad- 


health  care  bill,  and  the  most  worri- 
some indoor  air  pollutant,  because  it 
threatens  all  of  us,  is  radon— a  radioac- 
tive gas  tjhat  results  from  the  natural 
decay  of  underground  uranliun  depos- 
its. 

Traces  of  radon  are  f  otuid  naturally 
in  soils  and  rocks.  It  can,  however, 
occur  in  high  concentrations  in  the 
material  used  for  making  bricks  and 
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•  Mr.  liIELCHER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
very  pleased  to  cosponsor  the  Radon 
MitigaUon  Act  of  1987. 

The  pioneering  work  in  measuring 
radon  gas  inside  homes  and  buildings 
actually  was  begun  in  Butte.  MT,  over 
9  years  ago  in  an  effort  which  involved 
the  local  community,  funding  from 
the  State  legislature,  and  Federal 
funds.  Nine  years  ago,  controversy  sur- 


mT»   A.... 


In  my  State,  airport  delays  have 
become  an  unwelcome  way  of  life. 
Newark  International  Airport,  which 
has  imdergone  explosive  growth  in 
recent  years,  also  leads  the  Nation  in 
delays.  In  1986.  138  of  every  1.000 
flights  at  Newark  experienced  a  delay 
of  IS  minutes  or  more.  That  means 
that  if  you  were  a  passenger  at 
Newarlc  you  stood  a  1  in  7  chance  of 


m.^.^        W.l__      J.I a 


and  the  lack  of  over^ht  of  these  air- 
lines reduces  the  compulsion  to  pro- 
vide reliable,  ontime  service. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  ad- 
dresses this  issue.  It  requires  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation  to  issue. 
within  6  months,  regulations  requiring 
air  carriers  to  report  ontime  perform- 
ance records.  Those  records  will  be 
route-specific,   and   contain   informa- 
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In  my  SUte.  New  Jersey,  roughly  40 
percent  of  homes  tested  to  date  have 
hl^  levels.  Tbe  nasthem  half  of  the 
State  is  uat  to  be  at  risk  of  radon  oon- 


lAst  year.  I  wo^ed  with  my  col- 
Inamns  op  the  Snvirooment  and 
PabUo  Worts  Committee  to  attach  a 
pswislao  to  the  Superfund  reauthor- 
Isilliii  bOl  on  radcm.  This  provision, 
which  Is  title  IV  of  the  bill,  authorized 
the  EPA  to  conduct  a  comprehensive 
radon  program.  It  directed  EPA  to 
identify  problem  areas,  provide  the 
puhUc  with  much-needed  information 
on  the  problem,  conduct  health  re- 
seaxth.  utd  develop  and  improve  miti- 

In  qiite  of  the  administration's  op- 
position to  efforts  to  address  the 
radon  problem,  significant  progress 
has  been  made.  Testing  of  homes  has 
increased  maifcedly.  With  funding  I 
sponsored  in  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, the  EPA  is  conducting  a  miti- 
gation demoostration  project  in  Clin- 
ton. NJ.  The  results  of  this  work  are 
promising.  Mitichtion  techniques  that 
are  being  developed  in  Clinton  will  be 
availaUe  for  application  to  homes 
throoi^iout  the  country  in  the  near 
future.  With  those  techniques,  many 
f^xf^>r\i>mnm  with  identified  high  levels 
of  radon  in  their  homes  will  seek  re- 
mediatian. 

Sudi  remediation  can  be  costly.  One 
of  tibuB  goals  of  EPA's  mitigation  dem- 
onstration project  is  to  make  remedi- 
ation low  cost.  In  many  cases,  sealing 
of  aukB  and  spaces  is  sufficient  to  al- 
leviate the  problem.  In  others,  reason- 
able measures  to  increase  ventilation 
are  adequate.  But  in  some  cases, 
simple  measures  won't  be  possible. 
Severe  situations  may  require  major 
structural  modifications  of  a  home  to 
protect  the  residents'  health.  Ex- 
penses could  run  into  the  thousands  of 
dollars. 

It  is  those  cases  this  bill  would  ad- 
dress. A  family  should  not  be  put  in 
the  position  of  choosing  between  its 
health  and  its  financial  stability.  The 
expense  of  radon  mitigation,  under- 
taken to  protect  the  health  of  resi- 
dents, should  be  eligible  for  the  exist- 
ing medical  deduction. 

The  Internal  Revenue  Service  has 
eqnessed  siMne  doubt  as  to  whether  it 
would  allow  such  deductions.  There 
should  be  no  question.  The  IRS  has  al- 
lowed deductions  for  swimming  pools 
bunt  for  individuals  with  back  ail- 
ments. Various  other  capital  improve- 
ment costs,  incurred  for  health-related 
causes,  have  been  eligible  for  deduc- 
tion. The  threat  of  radon  is  clear.  The 
need  to  remove  that  threat  from  a 
home  is  clear.  The  eligibility  of  radon 
miticfttion  costs  for  the  medical  care 
deduction  should  also  be  made  clear. 
That  is  the  intent  of  this  legislation. 

Last  session,  the  Congress  passed 
sweeping  tax  reform.  I  supported 
those  reforms.  Senator  Bbaolet,  a  co- 


sponsor  of  the  legislation  I  am  intro- 
dudag  today,  was  a  chief  architect  of 
that  reform. 

Tbe  Radon  Mitigation  Clarification 
Act  would  do  nothing  to  undermine 
that  reform.  It  does  not  reopen  a  loop- 
hole that  was  closed.  It  does  not  pro- 
vide a  new  credit.  It  simply  provides 
clarification  of  the  law. 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation  ad- 
dresses an  important  national  issue.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  it.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of 
the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks.  I  also 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  state- 
ments by  Senators  Buroick  and  Mel- 
CHSR  also  be  inserted  in  the  Record  at 
this  time. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

s.  75« 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  Untied  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

section  I.  SHORT  TITLE. 

Ttafe  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Radon  Miti- 
gati(«  Clarification  Act  of  1987". 

SBC  Z.  FINDINGS. 

The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  indoor  air  contamination  has  become 
the  focus  of  increasing  concern  among 
public  health  officials  in  the  United  States, 

(2)  radon  gas  is  a  major  component  of 
indoor  air  contamination. 

(3)  the  problem  of  indoor  air  randon  gas 
contsmination  has  been  found  in  areas 
throughout  the  United  States  and  has  been 
estimated  by  the  federal  Environmental 
Protsction  Agency  to  be  responsible  for  as 
many  as  5,000  to  20,000  lung  cancer  deaths 
annually  in  the  United  States, 

(4)  mitigation  of  indoor  radon  gas  expo- 
sure is  necessary  to  protect  the  health  of 
residents, 

(5)  mitigation  of  indoor  randon  gas  expo- 
sure presents  increased  risk  of  lung  cancer, 

(6)  mitigation  of  indoor  radon  gas  expo- 
sure can  be  costly,  imposing  excessive  finan- 
cial burdens  on  homeowners. 

SEC  I.  HOME  IMPROVEMENTS  TO  MITIGATE  HARM- 
I  FUL   LEVELS  OF   RADON   GAS   EXPO- 

I  SURE  QUALIFY  FOR  MEDICAL  CARE 

'  EXPraffiE  TAX  DEDUCTION. 

(a)  In  General.— For  purposes  of  section 
213(4X1)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1986  (defining  medical  care)  amounts  paid 
for  accessary  home  improvements  to  miti- 
gate measured  harmful  levels  of  radon  gas 
exposure  shall  be  treated— 

( 1 )  as  expenses  paid  for  medical  care,  and 
(2>  in  the  same  manner  amounts  paid  for 

other  home  improvements  which  qualify  as 

expenses  paid  for  medical  care. 

(b)  EmcnvE  Date.— Subsection  (a)  shall 
apply  to  taxable  years  beginning  after  De- 
cember 31,  1986.* 

•  Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  pleased  to  join  with  Sena- 
tor Lautehberg  to  introduce  the 
Radon  Mitigation  Clarification  Act  of 
1987.  This  legislation  would  provide  a 
tax  credit— as  a  medical  care  expense- 
to  homeowners  in  order  to  defray  a 
portion  of  the  costs  Incurred  in  reduc- 
ing Indoor  radon  levels. 

Researchers  today  believe  indoor  air 
pollution  adds  billions  to  the  Nation's 


health  care  bill,  and  the  most  worri- 
some indoor  air  pollutant,  because  it 
threatens  all  of  us.  is  radon— a  radioac- 
tive gas  ttiat  results  from  the  natural 
decay  of  underground  uraniiun  depos- 
its. 

Traces  of  radon  are  found  naturally 
in  soUs  and  rocks.  It  can.  however, 
occur  in  high  concentrations  in  the 
material  used  for  making  bricks  and 
concrete,  in  the  soil  under  a  home,  or 
in  the  water  brought  into  a  home. 
Ventilation  through  a  home  or  air 
pockets  vnder  a  home  may  also  en- 
courage the  gas  to  concentrate,  and 
thus  cau^  serious  buildups  of  the  gas 
indoors.  Cracks  in  foundations  appar- 
ently also  result  in  the  seepage  of 
radon  indoors. 

Of  all  in-home  pollutants,  radon  has 
drawn  the  most  attention  because  the 
level  of  risk  for  even  average  expo- 
sures is  unusually  high.  The  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  [EPA]  esti- 
mates that  radon  may  account  for  as 
many  as  5,000  to  20,000  lung  cancer 
deaths  in  this  country  each  year.  To  il- 
lustrate the  dangers  of  this  pollutant, 
the  total  number  of  lung  cancer 
deaths  in  the  country  is  about  100,000. 
Studies  have  revealed  that  high 
radon  levels  occur  in  ordinary  homes 
in  many  parts  of  the  country.  High 
levels  have  been  found  in  the  States  of 
Maine,  New  Jersey,  Montana,  Wash- 
ington, and  North  Dakota. 

Fortunately,  for  fiscal  year  1987 
EPA  requested  and  received  increased 
funds  for  its  Radon  Action  Program. 
This  program  will  investigate  low-cost 
mitigaticn  techniques  to  reduce  radon 
in  homes,  techniques  such  as  sealing 
radon-emitters  in  use,  sealing  foimda- 
tion  cnjAs,  using  fans  to  draw  fumes 
away  from  below-ground  air  pockets, 
using  fUters,  or  increasing  ventilation 
with  air  free  of  radon.  But  such  re- 
search takes  time,  and,  in  the  interim, 
the  costs  of  remedial  work  can  range 
from  a  few  hundred  dollars  to  $20,000 
per  home. 

For  this  reason,  I  agreed  to  cospon- 
sor  this  bill  which  would  provide  a  tax 
credit  for  homeowners  who  decide  to 
remove  radon  gas  from  their  homes. 
This  is  important  legislation,  as  cur- 
rently no  State  or  Federal  funds  are 
available  to  assist  homeowners  in  the 
costs  of  reducing  radon  gas  concentra- 
tion in  their  homes.  EPA  is  also  not 
authorized  to  provide  financial  assist- 
ance for  radon  cleanup  to  homeown- 
ers. In  addition,  many  private  Insur- 
ance carriers  will  not  compensate 
homeowners  for  such  costs;  since  the 
substanoe  occurs  naturally,  no  compa- 
ny or  agency  can  be  sued  for  damages. 
The  proposed  tax  credit  would  be  the 
only  means  of  providing  homeowners 
financial  assistance  for  the  cleanup  of 
radon  in  their  homes. 

Join  me  in  support  of  this  worth- 
while, sensible  and  necessary  legislsr 
tion.« 
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•  Mr.  'UEUCHER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
very  pleased  to  cosponsor  the  Radon 
Mitigation  Act  of  1987. 

The  pioneering  work  in  measuring 
radon  gas  inside  homes  and  buildings 
actually  was  begun  in  Butte,  MT,  over 
9  years  ago  in  an  effort  which  involved 
the  lo<»l  community,  funding  from 
the  State  legislature,  and  Federal 
funds.  Nine  years  ago,  controversy  sur- 
rounded radon.  No  one  was  sure  how 
to  measure  it;  where  it  comes  from; 
whether  or  not  the  existence  of  radon 
in  Butte,  MT,  resulted  from  mining  ac- 
tivity; what  the  health  effects  of 
radon  were;  or  if  the  effects  of  indoor 
radon  gas  could  be  mitigated. 

However,  we  now  have  more  infor- 
mation about  radon  gas.  We  know 
radon  levels  pose  the  terrible  threat  of 
lung  cancer,  we  have  identified  some 
of  the  main  environmental  conditions 
associated  with  radon  contamination; 
and.  most  importantly,  we  know  that 
homes  can  be  renovated  to  remedy 
radon  contamination  and  remove  the 
health  threat. 

The  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  has  identified  over  40,000 
homes  in  the  United  States  that  have 
serious  levels  of  radon  contamination. 
At  least  250  of  these  homes  are  in 
Montana.  The  owners  of  these  homes 
are  faced  with  costiy  home  repairs  to 
avoid  the  health  risk  of  the  radon  con- 
tamination. These  health-related  costs 
should  qualify  as  a  deductible  medical 
expense.  But  as  the  tax  laws  stand 
now  this  is  not  deductible.  There 
should  be  no  doubt  that  if  swinuning 
pools  can  be  deducted  by  people  with 
bad  backs,  then  tax  deductions  should 
be  allowed  for  homeowners  who  pro- 
tect their  families  from  a  health- 
threatening  buildup  of  radon  gas. 

I  hope  that  my  colleagues  in  the 
Senate  will  support  this  legislation, 
which  is  so  critical  for  the  families  and 
homeowners  in  this  Nation  who  are 
faced  with  the  danger  of  radon  gas.« 


By  Mr.  LAUTENBEIRG: 
S.  757.  A  bill  to  require  each  com- 
mercial air  carrier  engaged  in  the 
transportation  of  passengers  to  report 
its  ontime  performance  record  to  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transporta- 
tion. 

AIK  carries  ON-TIHE  REPORTING  ACT 

•  Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  introducing  a  biU— the  Air 
Carrier  Ontime  Reporting  Act  of 
1987— that  addresses  a  problem  of 
growing  concern  to  air  travelers 
throughout  our  country:  airline 
delays. 

Last  year,  we  saw  a  tremendous  in- 
crease in  delays  at  our  airports.  Na- 
tionally, there  were  367,000  airline 
delays  in  1986,  representing  a  25  per- 
cent increase  from  the  previous  year. 
The  trend  is  a  disturbing  one.  It  must 
be  stopped  before  it  rises  even  higher. 


In  my  State,  airport  delays  have 
become  an  unwelcome  way  of  life. 
Newark  International  Airport,  which 
has  imdergone  explosive  growth  in 
recent  years,  also  leads  the  Nation  in 
delays.  In  1986.  138  of  every  1.000 
flights  at  Newark  experienced  a  delay 
of  15  minutes  or  more.  That  means 
that  if  you  were  a  passenger  at 
Newark,  you  stood  a  1  in  7  chance  of 
being  delayed— 1  in  7— those  kind  of 
odds  may  be  great  if  you're  playing 
the  lottery,  but  not  if  you're  trjring  to 
get  to  a  meeting  out  of  town. 

Absent  some  positive  action,  the 
prospects  for  the  future  do  not  look 
much  better.  Air  traffic  in  the  New 
York/New  Jersey  area  continues  to 
reach  record  levels.  In  1986,  79  million 
passengers  used  Newark.  Kennedy, 
and  La  Guardla  Airports.  Newark 
International,  carrying  29.6  million 
passengers,  is  the  seventh  busiest  air- 
port in  the  world.  Kennedy  ranks 
ninth,  transporting  28.9  million.  And 
La  Guardla.  with  20.5  million  passen- 
gers, is  the  world's  10th  largest  air- 
port. In  the  future,  these  numbers  are 
expected  to  continue  to  grow. 

But  Newark  is  not  alone.  Over  the 
last  year,  pmiers  throughout  the  coun- 
try have  carried  reports  of  appalling 
delays.  As  chairman  of  the  Transpor- 
tation Appropriations  Subcommittee,  I 
have  heard  horror  stories  of  passen- 
gers spending  hours  waiting  in  airport 
terminals  for  a  flight  to  takeoff.  As  a 
frequent  flier,  I've  run  Into  my  share 
of  problems.  And  I  know  many  of  my 
colleagues  have  been  subjected  to 
delays. 

The  question  is.  What  can  be  done 
about  delays?  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion Dole  has  given  antitrust  immuni- 
ty to  airUnes  to  discuss  delay  problems 
at  several  airports,  and  is  considering 
granting  that  authority  for  other  air- 
ports. Including  Newark  International. 

The  reasons  for  delasrs  are  numer- 
ous. Our  air  traffic  control  system  has 
not  recovered  from  the  loss  of  11,000 
(x>ntrollers,  and  is  unable  to  meet  the 
demands  of  today's  traveling  public. 
Deregulation  of  the  airline  industry 
has  made  air  travel  accessible  to  mil- 
lions who  otherwise  would  never  have 
flown.  Commutation  by  air  is  not  only 
possible,  but  practical. 

Needed  improvements  at  our  air- 
ports have  not  been  made.  The  Air- 
port and  Airways  Trust  Fund  contin- 
ues to  compile  surpluses.  Without  ade- 
quate spending  of  trust  fund  moneys— 
which  are  collected  for  this  purpose- 
many  airports  will  never  be  able  to 
adequately  accommodate  the  in- 
creased passenger  volume. 

On  any  given  day,  weather  can  play 
a  part  in  delays,  as  can  mechanical 
problems. 

And  there  is  another  factor.  Today, 
many  airlines  schedule  flights,  know- 
ing that  they  won't  be  able  to  get 
them  off  the  ground  on  time.  But  the 
lure  of  low  fares  attracts  passengers. 


and  the  lack  of  ovo^ht  of  these  air- 
lines reduces  the  compulsion  to  pro- 
vide reliable,  ontime  service. 

The  bin  I  am  introdiKdng  today  ad- 
dresses this  issue.  It  requires  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation  to  issue. 
within  6  months,  regulations  requiring 
air  carriers  to  report  ontime  perform- 
ance records.  Those  records  will  be 
route-specific,  and  contain  inform*, 
tion  on  the  average  length  of  delays, 
and  the  number  of  cancellations  on 
specific  routes.  These  ontime  reports 
will  be  made  available  to  the  public  on 
a  quarterly  basis. 

Airline  passengers  are  consumers.  As 
consimiers,  they  have  a  right  to  expect 
a  certain  level  of  service,  and  to  know 
who  can  provide  that  service.  Armed 
with  that  loiowledge,  they  can  make 
informed  decisions  about  which  carri- 
ers they  ch(x>se  to  patronize. 

The  problem  of  airline  delays  is  a 
major  one.  It  disrupts  personal  sched- 
ules. It  costs  businesses  time  and 
money.  It  must  be  dealt  with.  This  bill 
is  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  this  bill  be  in- 
cluded in  the  record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  foUows: 

s.  7ST 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of   the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SHORT  TITLK 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Air  CTarxier  On-Time  Reporting  Act  of 
1987". 

REPORT 

Sec.  2.  (a)  On  or  before  the  expiration  of 
the  180-day  period  foUowlng  the  date  of  tbe 
enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  (hereinafter  referred  to  as 
the  "Secretary')  shall,  by  regulation,  require 
each  commercial  air  carrier  engaged  in  the 
transportation  of  passengers  to  report,  at 
least  four  times  a  year,  to  the  Secretary  the 
on-time  performance  record  of  such  carrier 
for  the  period  covered  by  such  report.  Each 
such  report  shall  be  route  specific  and  suffi- 
ciently detailed  so  as  to  accurately  reflect 
such  record,  including  information  on  the 
average  length  of  delays  for  such  route,  and 
the  number  of  cancellations  with  respect  to 
such  route,  for  the  period  covered  by  such 
report. 

(b)  In  promulgating  stich  regulation,  the 
Secretary  shall  assure  standardized  report- 
ing requirements  pursuant  to  this  Act  for 
air  carriers,  including  a  definition  of  the 
phrase  "on-time". 

Sec.  3.  Each  air  carrier  reporting  its  on- 
time  performance  record  pursuant  to  this 
Act  shall,  at  such  time  and  in  such  »n»Tiwr 
and  form  as  the  Secretary  shall  by  regula- 
tion prescribe,  make  available  to  the  public, 
upon  request,  the  information  contained  in 
the  reports  required  by  this  Act.* 


By  Mr.  BUMPERS: 
S.  759.  A  bill  to  amend  the  direct  and 
guaranteed    student    loan    programs 
under  the  Higher  Education  Act  of 
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IMS  to  pubUekn  the  Current  Loan  De- 
fanal  Prognm  for  full-time  volunteers 
with  the  Peace  Cocpa.  VISTA,  and  tax- 
miiilHliimii  and  for  other 
to  the  Committee  en  Labor 
and  if»»«««»«  RcKiuroea. 

&  7W.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Direct 
gt^ntf^^  Loan  Program  under  the 
RUher  Edueatlan  Act  of  1965  to  pro- 
vide for  partial  loan  cancellation  for 
fnU-Ume  vnhmteer  aervioe  with  a  tax- 


economic  pressures  of  the  last  decade. 
Colmnnist  Robert  J.  Samuelson  has 
argued  that  the  baby  boom  generation 
has  a  "natural  reaction,  in  a  society 
that  considers  upward  mobility  a 
birthright,  to  tougher  times.  People 
haven't  changed  so  much  as  economic 
conditions."  "Selfishness  and  Sobrie- 
ty." Newsweek- April  8.  1985.  at  63. 

The  Joint  Economic  Committee  has 
conlirmed  Mr.  Samuelson's  observa- 


glveness  Program  for  students  who 
decide  on  their  own  to  serve  their  com- 
munity are  modest  steps.  In  terms  of 
repayment  deferral,  all  the  Govern- 
ment is  doing  is  i>»nniTia.t.ing  an  impedi- 
ment for  students  who  wish  to  serve 
their  country  and  their  community 
upon  graduation. 

The  cost  of  the  Current  Loan  Defer- 
ment Program  for  full-time  volunteers 
is  astonishingly  low.  The  Department 
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when  to  qualify  for  loan  forgiveness 
the  graduate  may  be  paid  no  more 
than  Peace  Corps  or  VISTA  volun- 
teers. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Government 
should  recognize  that  its  costs  and  ob- 
ligations are  diminished  when  private 
organizations  perform  charitable  and 
community  service.  It  is  in  the  Gov- 
ernment's financial,  as  well  as  in  its 


I  w\  ^  ^awi^«4         ¥r%        ^««^ 


There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Student  Loan  Rbpatment:  Dep^uial  and 
Forgiveness 

There  are  two  provisions  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  which  provide  some  relief  to 
college  graduates  in  the  repayment  of  their 
student  loans  when  they  serve  as  full-time, 
low-paid  volunteers  for  certain  organiza- 
tions. Since  the  early  1960's,  graduates  who 


unteer  Ministries,  in  tesdmaay  at  the  May 
30,  1978,  hearing  of  the  Committee  on 
Amendments  to  the  wtyti^r  Education  Act. 
"Reauthorization  of  the  Higgler  BrhiiitlTm 
Act  and  Related  ICeaaores,"  part  6,  hearlngi 
before  tbe  Subcommittee  <hi  PostaeooixlaJT 
Education,  House  *^w<tlon  and  lAbor 
Committee,  at  157-294. 

Mr.  Paratore  submitted  several  propowd 
amendments  to  the  subcommittee,  all  of 
which  extended  the  loan  deferral  provision 
to    volunteers    with    tax-^xemnt    oivanixK. 
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lam  to  pubUolH  the  CurreDt  Loan  De- 
fanml  FMiciam  for  full-tline  volunteen 
wtth  the  Peace  Oocp*.  VISTA,  and  taz- 
wniilMlhwii  and  for  other 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  wv*™«»«  Reaouzoea. 

&  TW.  A  tffl  to  amend  the  Direct 
Bfadfi^^  Loan  Program  under  the 
Rniier  Edueatlan  Act  of  1965  to  pro- 
vide for  partial  loan  cancellation  for 
fuU-tlme  TOtanteer  aervioe  with  a  tax- 
exempt  onanlatlon.  and  for  other 
ymytmimi  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Haman  Reaoureea. 
•  Mr.  BnifPER&  Mr.  President.  I 
am  introdudnc  two  bills  today  to 
amend  the  EOgfaa-  Education  Act  to 
enoomace  graduates  of  our  colleges 
and  unlvenMieB  to  devote  up  to  3 
yean  of  their  Uvea  to  public  and  com- 
munity Mrvlee  upom  graduation.  Both 
bills  provide  some  relief  to  these  grad- 
uates from  the  student  loan  obliga- 
tions they  have  incurred  during 
school,  obligations  which  may  lead 
many  of  these  students  to  feel  that 
they  esnnot  afford  to  serve  their  com- 
munity upon  graduation  because  they 
must  Immediately  begin  repairing  their 
student  liTann 

Tlie  fbst  of  these  bills  simply  press- 
es the  Department  of  Education  to 
promote  utmatlon  of  an  existing  pro- 
vlsian  of  the  Hli^er  Education  Act 
which  pennlts  graduates  to  defer  re- 
payment of  any  loan  obligations  whfle 
they  are  serving  as  a  full-time  employ- 
ee at  a  minimum  pay  level  with  a  non- 
profit charitable  organhaitinp.  Service 
with  a  nanprofit  organisation  already 
Is  <"fi"«*«<i  among  the  grounds  for  de- 
ferring repayment  of  student  loans, 
but  very  few  graduatea  utflise  the  pro- 
vtakm  and  few  nonprofit  organizations 
utfliae  this  ivovlsion  for  recruiting  em- 
ployeea.  Because  this  bill  would  simply 
promote  an  «»*«""g  program,  no  new 
anthortaation  or  an>ropriation  is  nec- 


Tbe  second  bill  would  partially  for- 
give repayment  of  the  loan  obligations 
of  a  student  when  that  student  serves 
In  thla  same  capacity  with  a  nonprofit 
charitable  tngaadsatian.  The  Higher 
Wiffff """  Act  of  11)88  provides  for 
partial  loan  forgjvcpces  for  Peace 
Corpa  and  VIBTA  volunteera  and  my 
bin  would  extend  this  same  principle 
to  vottonteers  with  nanprofit  charitar 
ble  organlntlans.  This  clearly  would 
require  additional  awropriations.  but 
the  new  program  only  applies  to  stu- 
dents now  entering  eoDege  and.  there- 
fore, could  have  no  budget  impact 
unto  they  graduate. 

I  am  Introducing  these  two  bills  be- 
eanae  I  am  eonoemed  that  public  serv- 
ice, whether  in  the  Government  or  the 
commuBdty,  seeuis  not  to  Interest  our 
young  people  today  ab  luuuli  as  it  has 
In  the  part.  TUs  sltuatl<m  has  generat- 
ed oonrideraUe  debate  about  whether 
the  "baby  boom"  generation  is  acquisi- 
tive, greedy,  and  self-centered  or 
whether  it  is  simply  req>ondlng  to  the 


economic  pressures  of  the  last  decade. 
Columnist  Robert  J.  Samuelson  has 
argued  that  the  baby  boom  generation 
has  a  "natural  reaction,  in  a  society 
that  considers  upward  mobility  a 
Urthright.  to  tougher  times.  People 
haven't  changed  so  much  as  econ<Mnic 
conditions."  "Selfishness  and  Sobrie- 
ty." Newsweek— AprU  8. 1985,  at  63. 

The  Joint  Economic  Committee  has 
confirmed  Mr.  Samuelson's  observa- 
tions about  the  economic  climate  and 
has  reported  that  the  young  middle 
class  people  have  "experienced  a  drar 
matic  decline  in  their  ability  to  pursue 
the  conventional  American  dream:  A 
home,  financial  security  and  education 
for  their  children."  "The  Economic 
Future  of  the  Baby  Boom,"  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee— December  5,  1985. 

In  terms  of  the  oirrent  student  pop- 
ulatton,  many  college  and  university 
administrators  are  concerned  that 
today's  students  are  "hypnotized  by 
V>prehension  over  the  Job  market." 
Dr.  Donald  Kennedy,  "A  Renewal  of 
Ebtbusiasm  for  Public  Service,"  Stan- 
ford Magazine,  winter  1983).  A  recent 
poll  of  college  freshmen  conducted  by 
the  American  Council  on  Education  at 
345  schools  found  that  "getting  a 
better  Job"  was  the  single  most  impor- 
tant reason  for  the  studraits  deciding 
to  enroU  in  coUege. 

I  would  fault  some  ciirrent  political 
leaders  and  public  servants  for  encour- 
aging this  "get  yours"  attitude.  The 
question  about  whether  "you  are 
better  off  today"  is  legitimate  and  im- 
portant but  it  is  not  the  only  question 
that  people  shoiild  ask.  It  is  also  im- 
portant to  Imow  whether  the  country 
and  the  community  is  better  off  both 
economically  and  spiritually.  The  pur- 
pose of  public  service  is  not  to  enhance 
your  prospects  for  reeling  financial 
rew&rds  when  you  return  to  the  pri- 
vate sector,  as  so  many  of  this  admin- 
istiB.tion's  i4}pointees  seem  to  feel. 

Despite  the  concerns  that  have  been 
raised.  I  believe  that  young  people 
today  are  more  public-spirited  than 
thety  are  given  credit  for  and.  with 
s(Hae  encouragement  and  opportunity 
to  become  involved  in  public  and  com- 
munity service,  they  will  respond,  and 
the  bills  I  have  introduced  today  pro- 
vide this  encouragement  and  opportu- 
nity. 

It  has  even  been  argued  that  we 
shortly  may  witness  the  "coming  of 
the  *we'  decade."  Certainly  there  is 
something  tnimring  when  the  principal 
slogan  is  "get  the  Government  off  our 
backs"  rather  than  "the  Government 
needs  your  help."  I  believe  Americans 
want  to  participate,  to  be  charitable, 
to  be  helpful  to  the  less  fortunate.  We 
have  seen  Farm  Aid,  Hands  Across 
America,  and  a  host  of  other  dramatic 
demonstrations  of  the  generosity  of 
Americans. 

Promoting  the  Current  Loan  Repay- 
ment Deferral  Program  and  supple- 
menting it  with  a  Partial  Loan  For- 


giveness Program  for  students  who 
decide  on  their  own  to  serve  their  com- 
mtmlty  are  modest  steps.  In  terms  of 
repayment  deferral,  all  the  Govern- 
ment is  doing  is  AiiniinnMng  an  impedi- 
ment for  students  who  wish  to  serve 
their  country  and  their  community 
upon  graduation. 

The  coBt  of  the  Current  Loan  Defer- 
ment Program  for  full-time  volunteers 
is  astonishingly  low.  The  Department 
of  Education  estimates  that  it  costs 
$80  per  year  per  $1,000  in  loans  in  de- 
ferment status.  Studies  Indicate  that 
the  avemge  bachelor  of  arts  graduate 
accumulaites  between  $4,900  and  $6,100 
in  loan*  by  graduation.  Thus,  to 
permit  this  graduate  to  defer  repay- 
ment of  these  loans  for  1  year  while 
he  or  she  serves  with  a  nonprofit  char- 
itable organization  costs  the  Govern- 
ment between  $392  and  $488  per  year. 
Medl(^  students,  law  school  stu- 
dents, l^hD.  students  and  business 
school  ftudents  tend  to  accumulate 
more  loans  during  school  and,  using 
the  same  rule-of-thumb,  it  costs  the 
Government  between  $792  and  $1,960 
to  defer  repayment  of  their  loans 
during  1  year  of  public  and  community 
service. 

I  cannot  imagine  a  better  investment 
on  the  part  of  otu:  Government  than 
to  encovrage  a  medical  school  gradu- 
ate to  spend  a  year  providing  health 
services  to  the  poor,  especially  when 
the  Government's  investment  is  only 
$1,960  ibr  that  year  of  service.  At  a 
time  of  tevere  budget  pressiu-es,  this  is 
an  unbdlevable  bargain. 

Supplementing  this  deferment  with 
partial  loan  forgiveness  would  provide 
some  financial  assistance  to  these 
same  gmduates.  The  loan  forgiveness 
provislcm  adopted  last  year  for  Peace 
Corps  and  VISTA  volimteers  cancel's 
15  percent  of  their  loan  obligation  for 
the  first  or  second  year  of  service  and 
20  percent  for  the  third  or  fourth  year 
of  service  and  my  bill  would  apply  this 
formula  to  service  with  nonprofit 
charitable  organizations. 

With  respect  to  both  proposals,  the 
student  now  qualifies  for  the  deferred 
repayment  and  would  qualify  under 
my  bill  for  the  partial  loan  forgiveness 
If  he  or  she  worked  full-time,  was  paid 
at  a  level  comparable  to  that  of  a 
Peace  Corps  or  VISTA  volunteer- 
minimum  wage— and  the  nonprofit  or- 
ganization was  involved  in  service  com- 
parable to  that  performed  by  the 
Peace  Corps  and  VISTA. 

In  its  efforts  to  encourage  public  and 
community  service,  it  is  vital  that  the 
Government  be  sensitive  lest  it  dimin- 
ish the  civic  spirit  of  volimteers  and 
public  servants.  One  of  the  great  vir- 
tues of  this  country  is  the  voliuiteer 
spirit  of  private  citizens.  There  is, 
however,  little  danger  that  partial 
loan  forgiveness  will  become  a  primary 
factor  In  motivating  graduates  to  per- 
form public  and  community  service 


when  to  qualify  for  loan  forgiveness 
the  graduate  may  be  paid  no  more 
than  Peace  Corps  or  VISTA  volun- 
teers. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Government 
should  recognize  that  its  costs  and  ob- 
ligations are  diminished  when  private 
organizations  perform  charitable  and 
community  service.  It  is  in  the  Gov- 
ernment's financial,  as  well  as  in  its 
policy,  interest  to  encourage  those 
willing  to  serve  their  community. 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  my  :}ropos- 
als  would  not  require  anyone  to  serve 
as  a  volunteer.  These  proposals  would 
not  penalize  anyone  for  not  serving  his 
or  her  community  upon  graduation  or 
condition  the  availability  of  student 
loans  on  a  commitment  to  perform 
community  service,  as  was  proposed 
recently  in  a  report  of  the  Carnegie 
Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of 
Teaching.  These  bills  have  nothing  to 
do  with  the  debate  over  the  military 
draft  or  any  mandatory  national  serv- 
ice requirement. 

Student  college  loan  debt  burdens 
are  becoming  an  increasingly  Impor- 
tant factor  for  student's  plans  upon 
graduation  and  5.5  million  students 
this  year  receive  Federal  grants  or  fed- 
erally subsidized  loans.  A  recent  study 
of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee  has 
found  that  today's  college  graduates 
are  increasingly  burdened  with  debt. 
Student  borrowing  to  finance  coUege 
costs  has  grown  dramatically.  Stu- 
dents are  borrowing  more  than  they 
used  to  borrow  and  more  students  take 
out  education  loans.  "Student  Loans: 
Are  They  Overburdening  a  Genera- 
tion?" Joint  Economic  Committee,  De- 
cember 1986.  My  two  bills  may  be 
modest  but  they  are  directed  at  a  real 
barrier  to  students  engaging  in  public 
and  community  service  upon  gradua- 
tion. 

Unless  we  take  action  this  increasing 
student  debt  biutlen  can  crush  the 
public  and  community  service  of  a 
whole  generation  of  graduates.  If  we 
really  want  these  graduates  to  provide 
some  service  to  the  community,  the 
least  the  Government  can  do  is  stand 
out  of  the  way  and  permit  the  student 
to  defer  repayment  of  his  or  her  stu- 
dent loans.  If  we  want  to  actively  pro- 
mote public  and  community  service  by 
these  graduates,  we  can  also  partially 
forgive  their  obligations  to  repay  these 
loans. 

There  has  never  been  more  need  for 
our  young  citizens  to  help  their  coun- 
try and  their  community.  We  need  no 
compulsion  to  find  volunteers.  We 
need  only  to  encourage  them  and 
stand  out-of-the-way.  That  Is  what  I 
propose. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  de- 
tailed explanation  of  the  Current  Re- 
payment Deferral  Program  and  the 
new  Partial  Loan  Forgiveness  Program 
be  printed  in  the  Rboosd. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Racx>Bi>,  as  follows: 

SroDKirr  Loah  Rkpatmemt:  OtraoM.  ahd 

PORGIVKmsS 

There  are  two  provisionB  ot  the  Higher 
Education  Act  which  provide  some  relief  to 
coUege  graduates  in  the  repayment  of  their 
student  loans  when  they  serve  as  full-time, 
low-paid  volunteers  for  certain  organiza- 
tions. Since  the  early  1960's,  graduates  who 
serve  as  volunteers  with  the  Peace  Corps 
and  Vista,  have  been  able  to  defer  repay- 
ment of  their  student  loans  until  the  com- 
pletion of  up  to  three  years  of  service.  Since 
1980  this  same  Deferred  Repayment  Pro- 
gram has  been  available  to  volunteers  with 
non-profit  organizations  "comparmble"  to 
the  Peace  Corps  and  Vista.  In  addition,  the 
Higher  Education  Act  Amendments  of  1986 
provided  for  the  first  time  that  a  part  of  the 
loan  obligations  of  graduates  who  serve  as 
Peace  Corpe  and  Vista  volunteers  is  can- 
celled for  each  year  of  service.  This  Loan 
Forgiveness  Program  does  not  apply  to  vol- 
unteers with  nonprofit  organizations  com- 
parable to  the  Peace  Corpe  and  VUta. 

LOAH  KKPATimrr  DD1SBAI.  AlfD  FORGIVmBSS 

The  Loan  Repayment  Deferral  Program  is 
regularly  utilized  by  Peace  Corps  and  Vista 
volunteera  but  it  is  little  utilized  by  volun- 
teers with  nonprofit  organizations.  Follow- 
ing is  a  discussion  of  the  terms  of  the  Re- 
payment Deferral  Program,  its  utilization 
and  cost,  and  the  causes  of  its  underutUiza- 
tion  for  volunteers  with  nonprofit  organiza- 
tions. 

A.  HISTOBT  AMD  TERMS  OF  REPATilXRT 
DITERIIAL  PROGRAM 

When  the  Peace  Corps  was  established  in 
1961,  the  original  authorizing  legislation 
provided  that  repayment  of  student  loans 
under  the  National  Defense  Education  Act 
of  1958  would  be  deferred  for  "not  in  excess 
of  three  years  during  which  the  borrower  is 
in  service  as  a  volunteer  under  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act  of  1958  would  be  de- 
ferred for  "not  in  excess  of  three  years 
uuring  which  the  borrower  is  in  service  as  a 
volunteer  under  the  Peace  Corps  Act  .  .  ." 
section  20  of  Public  Law  87-293,  75  stat.  612, 
September  22, 1961. 

When  the  Congress  established  the  volun- 
teers in  service  to  America  (vista)  in  1964,  it 
initially  failed  to  provide  for  deferred  repay- 
ment of  student  loans,  but  in  the  Eoonomic 
Opportunity  Act  amendments  of  1966.  the 
deferment  authority  was  included.  Section 
1101  of  PubUc  Law  89-794.  80  sUt.  1476.  No- 
vember 8,  1966. 

In  1980  the  Congress  amended  the  repay- 
ment deferral  provisions  of  the  Hi^er  Edu- 
cation Act  to  permit  repayment  deferral  for 
volunteers  in  service  "comparable"  to  the 
Peace  Corps  and  Vista.  Specifically,  under 
section  444(AX2)  of  the  education  amend- 
ments of  1980,  students  who  have  received 
guaranteed  or  national  defense  student 
loans  or  plus  loans  may  defer  repayment  for 
up  to  three  years  while  they  are  "in  service, 
comparable  to  the  service  (as  a  Peace  Corps 
or  Vista  volunteer),  as  a  full-time  volunteer 
for  a  (tax-exempt)  organization."  20  n.8.C. 
1087DD<CK2XAXV>.  94  sUt.  1441.  PubUc 
Law  96-374  (October  3.  1980). 

This  provision  initially  was  incorporated 
in  the  bill  reported  by  the  Houm  Education 
and  Labor  Committee,  HJl.  5192.  See  House 
Report  96-520,  at  36.  The  provision  appar- 
ently was  suggested  to  the  committee  by 
Mi.  Mathew  R.  Paratore,  executive  director 
of  the  International  Uaison,  Inc.,  U.S. 
Catholic  Coordinating  Center  for  Law  Vol- 


unteer Ministries,  in  testimaoy  at  the  May 
30,  1979,  hearing  of  the  Oommlttee  on 
Amendments  to  the  wig*i*r  Education  Act. 
"Reauthorization  of  the  Bigbtx  Ffluftlfln 
Act  and  Related  Meaaores."  part  6.  hearlagi 
before  the  Subcommittee  <hi  Postaeoondary 
Education,  House  Education  and  lAbor 
Committee,  at  157-294. 

Ut.  Paratore  submitted  several  propoaed 
amendments  to  the  subcommittee,  all  of 
which  extended  the  loan  deferral  provision 
to  volunteers  with  tax-exempt  organisa- 
tions. He  argued  that  this  amendment 
would  "be  an  important  recruiting  tool  for 
private  groups  .  .  ."  id.  at  157.  He  streased 
that  "the  benefits  of  these  amendments 
would  by  no  means  be  limited  to  religious 
volunteer  projects,"  such  as  thoee  sponaored 
by  the  coordinating  center  and  its  aean.- 
bers.  Both  Mr.  Paratore  and  Coagn&mnMa 
Ford  agreed  that  the  loan  deferment  would 
not  violate  the  constitutional  septu^tlon  of 
church  and  state  simply  because  the  volun- 
teer project  was  sponsored  by  a  religious  In- 
stitution, as  long  as  the  project  itself  In- 
volved secular  services,  id.  at  162  and  292. 
See  Americans  United  for  the  Separation  of 
Church  and  State  versus  Blanton.  433  F. 
Supp.  97  (MX)..  TENN.),  affirmed  without 
opinion.  434  U.S.  803  (1977). 

With  respect  to  the  1980  amendment, 
under  regulations  issued  by  the  Department 
of  Education  implementing  this  law,  a  aeries 
of  limitations  are  presented  for  the  defer- 
ment in  addition  to  those  specified  in  the 
legislation  itself.  The  regulations  provide 
that  the  volunteer  service  provided  by  the 
student  borrower  should  be  "to  low-income 
persons  and  their  (immunities  to  assist 
them  in  eliminating  poverty  and  poverty-re- 
lated human,  social,  and  environmental  ctm- 
diUons."  34  CJJl.  674.34A(B) 

(4KIIKNX>.SX.):  682.508(DK2XG.SX.):  and 
683.&8(D)  (plus).  This  language  was  taken 
from  the  authorizing  provisions  of  the  Do- 
mestic Volunteer  Service  Act.  which  subse- 
quently was  amended  to  include  a  broader 
purpose.  The  Departmmt  of  Education  reg- 
ulations have  not,  however,  been  amended 
to  reflect  this  development  so  this  limita- 
tion is  narrower  than  that  which  now  ap- 
plies to  Vista  volunteers. 

In  addition,  the  Department  regulations 
provide  that  the  student  may  receive  com- 
pensation from  the  tax-ex«npt  organization 
which  does  not  "exceed  the  compensation 
received  by  a  fuU-time  voltmteer  in  the 
Peace  Corps  or  in  a  program  administered 
by  the  action  ttg&acy."  For  this  purpose, 
"compensation  includes  an  allowance  for 
subsistence,  necessary  travel  expenses  and 
stipends."  34  CJJl.  e74A(BX4Xm); 
682.S08(DX3):  and  683.58(DX3).  It  is  clear 
that  the  student  borrower  may  be  cmnpen- 
sated  by  the  nonprofit  organization  and  stOl 
qualify  for  deferred  repayment.  Thus,  it 
might  be  more  accurate  to  say  that  the  stu- 
dent borrower  may  be  employed  by  the  non- 
profit organization,  and  need  not  serve  as  an 
unpaid  volunteer  to  qualify  for  repayment 
deferral. 

The  student  borrower  is  required  to  "serve 
on  a  full-time  basis  for  a  term  of  at  least  one 
year."  34         CJJl.  674A(BX4XV): 

e82.508(DX5);  and  683.58(DXS). 

Finally,  the  borrow  may  not,  as  a  part  of 
his  or  her  duties,  "give  religious  instruction, 
conduct  worship  services,  engage  In  religious 
proselytizing,  or  engage  in  fundralaing  to 
support  religious  activities."  34  CFJl. 
674A(BX4XV):  682.508(DX5):  and 

683.58(DXS). 

Of  these  several  limitations,  the  most  sig- 
nif  leant  may  be  the  limitation  on  oompenaa- 
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be  ain»m«iate  to  aet  the  level  of 
prnaatinn  for  a  volunteer 
with  »  noapraflt  onvntaation  at  the  aane 
iBvd  aa  that  for  a  VMa  vtdunteer  in  the 
teOBBannlty.  If  thla  ia  the  caae.  the  per- 
iiQBl  ooBpcoaatlon  could  range 
1  $408  in  Kantocky  to  $9684  In  AlaakA. 
If  tte  $15  moDttUy  Vlrta  attpend  la  included. 
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aboold  there  be  any  adluatment  in  the 
ranoe  or  atipend  for  ^Hata 
,  it  would  lie  apivopriate  to  adjust 
the  lulddlnea  tor  inTiwiaalhle  oompenaation 
fflraTnlM'tnir^*****"""!'*"*"  '»^'»*— **^™« 
And  it  certainly  woold  be  helpful  for  the 
Depaitment  of  Uneatlan  to  provide  de- 
tailed inf ofmatJoB  on  the  laaue  of  oompenaa- 
tkm  to  Btnrtnnta  iiBialilnInf  volunteering 
vntaatfoBB  and  to  the  man- 
i9tfbmm< 


a.  unuxftnoB  on 


inftematton  on  utfliaUlon  of  the 
deftanl  praframa  for  Peace 
Oorp  and  IHata  volunteera  and  volunteers 
wUh  nonprofit  organiiatiana  ia  not  avmD- 
afale.  It  ia.  therefore,  not  poaalble  to  deter- 
mine the  ptedae  coat  of  theae  def  ermenta.  It 
li  imaalWr.  however,  to  make  rough  eati- 
matea  Imth  on  utlUaatlan  and  cost. 

The  Ocpaitment  of  Education  haa  stated 
that  "(SltatiBtka  on  the  number  of  atudenta 
nuiMff  deftamenta  and  aepaimte  breakouta 
bgr  ratrgiaj  of  deTennent  do  not  exiat." 
OiBttar  to  Oenatnr  Dau  BaMKBa.  auprm.) 
However,  in  the  aame  letter  the  Oepartznent 
did  report  that  the  total  amount  of  loana  in 
detament  statoa.  whldi  for  Guaranteed 
Student  lioaiw  was  $100  mOlkm  in  1983 
(8.4%  of  the  total)  and  $1J  billion  in  1984 
aou8%afthetotalX 

In  conaidErlnc  theae  rtatirtica,  it  ia  impor- 
tant to  reoogntae  that  there  are  many  dU- 
f etent  giounda  fbr  deferred  repayment  of  a 
T^i»*t^  loan.  Itw  moat  important  of  these 
ia  the  deferral  which  ia  given  when  the  stu- 
dent dioaaea  to  undertake  addttiiHial  achool- 
ing  upon  completion  of  the  oourae  of  study 
for  which  the  loana  waa  given.  Under  both 
the  QJBJi.  and  Flua  Loan  Programs,  stu- 
denta  may  obtain  a  defeiutent  during  such 
tkne  aa  they  are  engaged  in  "full-time 
atody"  at  a  obHege.  univentty  or  vocational 
aefaoOI  or  "atody  under  an  diglble  fellow- 
ahip  progianL"  34  CPJl.  683.508(8X1)  and 


683.&$(BX1).  Under  the  NX>.SXl  Program, 
thia  (leferment  ia  available  for  atudenta  who 
are  candied  at  a  college  or  untvenity  on  "at 
leaat  a  half-time  baala."  34  CJFJL  674.34(A). 
The  «veTwhelming  bulk  of  the  loana  in  de- 
fermttit  atatua  fall  wtthtai  thia  one  cate- 
gory, but  defermoits  are  also  available  for 
atudenta  serving  in  the  armed  serviceB,  stu- 
dents who  are  unemployed  and  students 
who  are  tonporarUy  totally  disabled. 

UsiB«  statistics  on  the  average  siae  of  the 
loans  which  these  students  owe.  it  is  possi- 
ble to  estiioate  how  many  students  have 
OjSJU  loans  In  deferment  status.  The  esti- 
mated loan  value  per  student  in  1983  was 
approximately  $4,000.  so  approximately 
115,080  students  had  loans  in  deferred  re- 
payn«nt  status  that  year.  In  1984  the  esti- 
mated loan  value  per  student  rose  to  $4,410, 
meaning  that  approximately  271,000  stu- 
dents were  deferring  repayment. 

With  respect  to  national  direct  student 
loans,  the  Departmoit  does,  in  fact,  have 
statistics  regarding  both  the  amount  and 
number  of  students  in  deferral  status.  For 
1983  there  were  94,770  NJIJSX.  students  in 
deferral  status  with  loans  totaling 
$33,989,073.  In  1084,  there  were  105,677  stu- 
dents in  deferral  status  and  the  total 
amount  of  loans  being  deferred  was 
$34,640,172.  In  this  latter  year  there  were 
2,069;418  individuals  repaying  $4.5  billion  in 
loans,  so  the  percentage  of  THJ3JSJm  stu- 
dents in  deferment  status  was  only  5.11%  of 
thetotaL 

The  Department  has  also  compQed  statis- 
tics on  the  use  of  deferments  under  the 
NX).S.Ii.  Program  by  State.  These  statistics 
indicate  that  the  States  with  the  largest 
amomt  of  loans  in  deferment  status  are 
Massachusetts  (3.734  studenU  with  $3.8  mil- 
Uon  In  deferred  loans).  New  York  (13,826 
students  with  $2.5  million  in  loans).  Arizona 
(2.751  students  with  $2.48  milllixi  in  loans). 
Texas  (3.371  students  with  $2.06  million  in 
loan^  and  OOlfomla  (8.130  students  with 
$1.68  million  in  loans).  Arkansas  ranks  20th 
in  the  amoimt  of  loans  in  deferral  with 
1,131  students  with  $557,000  in  loans.  The 
States  with  the  largest  number  of  students 
in  deferment  status  are  New  York.  (Califor- 
nia. Mlnneaote  (5.034:  $1.11  million).  Penn- 
sylvania (4,826  students;  $987,000);  and  Ohio 
(4.688  students;  $1.23  million). 

There  is  no  data  on  how  many  loans  in  de- 
ferment status  are  ones  where  the  student 
borrower  is  a  volunteer.  A  contractor  of  the 
Department  of  Education  estimates  that  "as 
little  as  one  percent"  of  the  total  deferment 
claims  come  from  students  serving  with  the 
Peace  Corps.  Vista  or  a  nonprofit  organiza- 
tion. (Letter  of  Steven  M.  Knowles.  Wacho- 
via Services.  Inc.  of  November  25,  1985,  to 
Soiator  Bdmpebs'  staff).  If  this  is  true,  then 
less  than  1.000  students  with  NX>.SX.  loans 
in  1884  were  deferring  repayment  due  to 
service  as  a  volunteer.  This  would  translate 
into  87  students  in  Massachusetts  and  138  in 
New  Yorlt.  For  GjSi.  loans  the  number 
might  be  2.710  students. 

It  would  be  costly  and  burdensome  to 
obtain  more  detailed  historical  information 
(HI  utilization  of  any  of  these  deferment  pro- 
grams. The  Department  has  said  that  any 
survey  on  this  subject  would  have  to  be  di- 
rected at  the  lenders,  not  the  education  in- 
stitiAlons,  and  that  it  would  prove  "costly 
and  burdensome  to  lenders,  since  a  substan- 
tial portion  of  the  lenders  do  not  have  fully 
automated  information  on  specific  types  of 
deferment  on  their  management  informa- 
tion systems."  (Letter  to  Senator  Bukfkrs. 
supn.)  It  would  be  unfair  and  burdensome 
to  Bequlre  these  lenders  to  review  their 
records  to  compile  this  Information. 
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The  OJSJj..  NJ>JSX.  and  Plus  Loan  Pro- 
grams ar0  administered  by  the  lender, 
which  lecqlvea  a  certification  tnna  the  stu- 
dent borrower  and  the  organisation  for 
which  he  or  she  will  work  regarding  eligibil- 
ity for  the  deferment.  The  lender  ia  respon- 
sible for  reviewing  and  acting  on  the  defer- 
ment request  and  the  Department  conducts 
periodic  reviews  of  lender  operations,  at 
which  time  spot  checks  of  deferment  re- 
quests can  be  made.  This  decentralized  deci- 
sion mairiiy  proccBB  aocounts  for  the  lack  of 
detailed  statistics  on  utilization  of  the  vari- 
ous deferment  programs. 

For  thia  reason  detailed  information  also 
is  not  avaSahle  on  the  types  or  identity  of 
the  tax-exempt  organizations  for  which  stu- 
dents in  deferment  status  are  woiklng. 
There  apiauently  Is  no  list  of  the  q>eclflc 
organiaUldns  which  the  lenders  have  found 
to  meet  the  criteria  in  the  Department  regu- 
lations or  which  have  bem  found  not  to 
meet  these  criteria.  The  Department  has 
stated  that  it  is  not  aware  of  "any  signifi- 
cant problems  in  implementation"  of  this 
program  atid  none  of  the  managers  at  the 
Departmeat  contacted  could  recall  any  con- 
troversies about  which  nonprofit  organiza- 
tions are  appropriate. 

In  terms  of  the  cost  of  the  deferment  pro- 
grams to  the  Government,  the  Government 
must  pay  the  lender  interest  on  any  loan  in 
deferment  status  and  must  pay  the  lender 
untfl  the  student  defement  ends  imd  the 
student  begins  to  repay  the  loan.  With  re- 
spect to  the  GJSJj.  Program  the  Depart- 
ment has  estimated  that  the  Department  in 
1085  paid  "almost  $1.9  billion  In  interest 
benefits  to  lenders  on  behalf  of  GJSX.  bor- 
rowers who  were  in  school  or  deferment 
status  (of  which)  approximately  $116  mil- 
lion of  thia  total  can  be  attributed  to  defer- 
ments." (Letter  to  Senator  BuMnas,  supra.) 
This  estimate  is  derived  by  taking  the  av- 
erage balance  of  loana  in  deferment  and  the 
deferment  percentage  and  multiplying  this 
by  the  interest  rate  on  these  deferments, 
which  waa  eii^t  percent.  According  to  the 
Department  "(F)  or  every  $1,000  in  loans  de- 
ferred, the  Federal  Government  pays  $80 
per  year  (8  percent  interest)."  (Letter  to 
Senator  Bdmrbs,  supra.) 

If  only  one  percent  of  the  OjSJi.  loans  in 
deferment  status  are  for  full-time  volun- 
teers, the  cost  of  this  program  to  the  Gov- 
ernment in  1985  was  only  $1.16  million. 

Using  this  same  formula  for  the  NJ).SJi. 
Program,  the  cost  of  all  deferments  would 
be  appro^mately  $260  million  and  the  cost 
of  the  doferment  for  full-Ume  volunteers 
would  be  $X6  mUlloiL 

The  cost  of  the  Volunteer  Deferment  Pro- 
gram compares  with  the  budget  for  the 
Peace  Corps  of  $125  million  and  for  Action 
of  over  $180  million. 

In  terma  of  the  cost  per  individual  volim- 
teer,  there  are  studies  on  the  average 
amount  cf  the  loans  which  students  accu- 
mulate during  their  course  of  study.  A  1985 
study  by  the  National  Association  of  Stu- 
dent Financial  Aid  Administrators  indicates 
that  the  average  bachelor  of  arts  student 
with  loaiK  accumulates  $6,100  in  loans  by 
graduation.  A  1984  study  in  California  indi- 
cates that  the  average  total  there  runs  to 
about  $4,900.  If  one  takes  the  Govermnent's 
rule-of-thumb  of  $80  per  thousand  dollars 
deferred  per  year,  then  the  total  cost  per 
year  of  deferment  for  the  average  college 
graduate  serving  as  a  full-time  volunteer 
would  be  between  $392  and  $488. 

Similarly,  these  two  studies  found  that 
medical  Audents  accumulate  loans  totaling 
$24,500.  law  students  $14,700.  PHD  students 


$13,700  and  buaineaa  achool  graduates 
$9JN)0.  Using  the  rule-of-thumb,  it  would 
coat  the  Oovonment  $1,960.  $1,160,  $1,006, 
and  $792  per  year  to  encourage  these  gradu- 
atea  to  work  in  local  oonununltlea  applying 
thetr  considerable  akllla  to  the  preaaing 
problema  of  the  day. 

It  costs  the  Government  at  least  thirty 
timea  thia  amount  to  hire  a  doctor  to  work 
in  the  poor  sectitms  of  the  Government.  By 
encouraging  graduates  of  our  colleges  and 
universities  to  aerve  as  full-time  volunteers, 
and  by  pv^tng  ao  little  to  do  so.  the  Govern- 
ment can  hardly  help  but  save  money, 
c.  uHuaannuzATiOK  or  th>  D^mufxifT 


There  are  a  variety  of  reasons  why  this 
deferment  program  appears  to  be  underuti- 
lized. The  Department's  policies  provide  a 
partial  explanation  but  it  is  also  true  that 
neither  the  univosities  nor  the  nonprofit 
institutions  prtmiote  the  program.  If  the 
terms  of  the  program  were  made  clearer  by 
the  Department  and  if  the  program  were 
promoted  with  atudenta.  it  would  be  possible 
to  determine  whether  more  accurately  how 
many  students  are  willing  to  serve  as  full- 
Ume  volunteers  at  a  low  rate  of  compensa- 
tion. 

The  Department  provides  virtually  no 
publicity  about  the  Deferment  Program,  es- 
pecially as  it  relates  to  tax-exempt,  nonprof- 
it organizations.  In  its  student  guide  to  Fed- 
eral Financial  Aid  Programs— the  principal 
source  of  Information  for  most  student  bor- 
rowers—the Department  refers  to  this  de- 
ferral program  as  f  oUows: 

"You  may  defer  repayment  for  up  to  3 
years  whfle  you  are— a  Peace  Corps  volun- 
teer, a  volunteer  in  Action  programs  such  as 
Vista,  or  a  volunteer  in  service  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education  has  determined  is  cmn- 
parable  to  that  of  the  Peace  Corps  or 
Action." 

This  bare  reference  to  the  Deferment  Pro- 
gram for  fiill-time  volimteers  is  both  inad- 
equate and  confusing. 

As  mentioned  above,  it  would  be  more  ac- 
curate to  refer  to  the  position  as  that  of  an 
"employee"  than  as  a  volunteer.  It  should 
be  made  clear  that  the  employee  may  be 
paid  by  the  organization  without  violating 
the  deferment  riiles.  The  guide  could  state 
that  the  amount  of  compensation  could  be 
as  much  as  a  given  figure  or  could  be  as 
much  as  an  annualized  minimniTi  wage. 
There  is  not  reason  why  the  Department 
cannot  state  in  this  guide  that  the  Depart- 
ment has  determined  that  service  with  a 
tax-exempt,  nonprofit  organizations  has 
been  determined  to  be  camparable  to  Peace 
Corps  service.  The  Department  might  even 
list  certain  nonprofit  organizations,  such  as 
the  Red  Cross  or  Boy  Scouts,  which  normal- 
ly qualify. 

The  DqMTtment  might  even  publish  a 
separate  pamphlet  describing  various  (3ov- 
emment  programs  which  encourage  or  pro- 
mote public  service.  This  Deferment  Pro- 
gram on  student  loans  is  but  one  of  many 
programs  with  this  objective.  It  would  be 
helpful  if  high-ranking  Government  offi- 
cials qxAe  out  about  public  and  community 
servioe  and  specifically  about  the  Defer- 
ment Program. 

The  Department  could  woilc  with  non- 
profit organizations  to  promote  the  pro- 
gram. It  could  ensure  that  all  nonprofit  or- 
ganizatlona  are  well  aware  of  the  Deferment 
Program  and  help  to  organize  coalitions  of 
nonprofit  organizations  to  utilize  the  volun- 
teers who  might  come  forward  under  the 
prognun.  It  may  well  be  more  important  for 
nonprofit  organizations  to  focus  on  how  to 
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utilize  the  volunteers  than  for  the  colleges 
and  universities  to  encourage  students  to 
volunteer.  In  short,  underutlllzatlon  of  the 
Deferment  Program  may  be  as  much  of  a 
demand  problem  as  It  is  a  supply  problem. 

The  Department  could  encourage  lenders 
and  colleges  to  provide  full  notice  to  stu- 
dents of  the  Deferment  Program.  For  exam- 
ple, it  could  send  out  a  "dear  colleague" 
letter  to  the  education  institutions  which 
participate  in  Federal  Student  Loan  Pro- 
grams bringing  this  Deferment  Program  to 
their  attention  and  perhi^M  requiring  that 
the  students  specifically  be  apprised  of  the 
existence  of  the  program  in  their  "exit 
interviews"  when  they  leave  school. 

It  would  not  be  burdensome  or  costly  for 
lenders  to  begin  to  collect  detailed  statistics 
on  the  utilization  of  the  various  deferment 
programs.  The  fiscal-operations  report  and 
application  to  participate  [FISAPl  report 
could  include  a  break-out  on  the  separate 
deferment  grounds. 

When  all  of  these  steps  are  taken.  It  will 
be  possible  to  see  if  utilization  rises.  Cer- 
tainly the  existence  of  the  Deferment  Pro- 
gram will  never  be  the  most  Important 
factor  in  the  decdslon  of  a  graduating  stu- 
dent to  devote  1  or  more  years  of  his  or  her 
Ufe  to  public  service  upon  graduation.  But, 
theae  steps  may  make  a  difference  over  a 
period  of  time.  The  potential  impact  of  the 
program  cannot  be  gauged  as  it  is  currently 
adminlnstered. 

With  the  experience  gained  from  active 
Implementation  of  the  Deferment  Program, 
it  will  be  possible  to  determine  the  need  for 
a  Loan  Forgiveness  Program.  It  may  be  that 
active  promotion  of  the  Deferment  Program 
is  sufficient  or  that  at  Loan  Forgiveness 
Program  should  be  targeted  at  only  certain 
types  of  volimteer  activities. 

D.  LOAN  POBCrVEHESS  FBOGRAM 

In  1986  the  25  year  program  for  defer- 
ments for  Peace  C^rpe  and  VISTA  Volun- 
teers was  supplemented  with  an  amendment 
which  partially  forgives  repayment  of  a  stu- 
dent loan  by  such  volunteers.  This  amend- 
ment applies  only  to  Peace  Corps  and 
VISTA  Volunteers  and  does  not  extent  to 
volunteers  with  tax-exempt  organizations. 

This  amendment  originated  in  the  Senate 
version  of  the  Higher  Education  Act 
Amendments  of  1986  and  the  sponsor  of  the 
proposal  was  Senator  Chris  Dodd.  who  had 
served  as  a  Peace  Corps  volunteer.  See  sec- 
tion 176  of  S.  1965  and  Senate  Report  99- 
296.  Under  the  terms  of  this  provision,  the 
amount  of  the  loan  which  is  canceled  is  IS 
percent  per  year  for  the  first  or  second  year 
of  service  and  20  percent  for  the  third  or 
fourth  year  of  service. 

This  loan  cancellation  provision  is  directly 
parallel  to  provisions  which  partially  cancel 
loans  for  students  who  serve  as  fuU-time 
teachers  in  disadvantaged  neighborhoods,  as 
full-time  staff  members  in  a  preschool  Head 
Start  Program,  as  full-time  teachers  of 
handicapped  chUdren,  or  as  a  member  of 
the  Armed  Forces.  See  section  465(AX2)  (A), 
(B),  (C),  and  (D)  of  the  Higher  Education 
Act. 

Under  the  terms  of  this  amendment,  the 
loan  cancellation  appUes  only  to  direct  stu- 
dent loans,  not  to  guaranteed  loans,  and  the 
Secretary  is  authorized  to  reimburse  the  in- 
stitution for  the  amoimt  of  the  loan  is  can- 
celed. This  new  provision  applies  only  to 
loans  which  begin  "on  or  after  July  1.  1987, 
to  individuals  who  are  new  borrowers  on 
that  date."  See  section  468(B).  This  means 
that  the  provision  wUl  apply  only  when 
these  students  graduate  or  leave  school, 
which  in  most  cases  will  be  in  June  1991. 


DESCUPTIOH  or  LBOISLATIOH 

The  two  bills  talK  different  approaches  to 
the  issue  of  student  loana  and  public  aervioe. 
The  first  bUl  preaaes  are  Department  of 
Education  and  the  higher  education  inatitu- 
tions  to  fully  implemoit  the  current  Defer- 
ment  Program.  especiaUy  with  respect  to 
service  with  a  tax-exempt  organization.  The 
second  bill  would  supplement  this  pro- 
gram—and build  on  the  current  Loan  For- 
giveness Program  for  Peace  Corps  and 
VISTA  Volunteers— by  providing  for  partial 
loan  forgiveness  for  service  with  tax-exempt 
organizations. 

The  first  bill  regarding  deferred  repay- 
ment contains  two  parallel  provisions.  The 
first  calls  on  the  Secretary  of  Education,  di- 
rectly or  by  contract  or  other  arrangement. 
to  disseminate  the  terms  and  conditlona  of 
the  current  deferment  and  loan  forgiveness 
programs.  The  second  calls  on  the  institu- 
tions of  higher  education  to  notify  students 
of  the  terms  and  conditions  of  the  current 
loan  deferment  and  loan  forgiveness  pro- 
grams. Neither  provision  changes  the  cur- 
rent program  in  any  way  and  neither  would 
require  any  expenditure  of  funds  by  the 
Secretary. 

The  second  bill  would  expand  the  Loan 
Forgiveness  Program  to  apply  it  to  volun- 
teers with  tax-exempt  organizations.  The 
terms  of  this  new  Loan  Forgiveness  Pro- 
gram are  exactly  the  same  as  those  which 
now  apply  to  Peace  Corps  and  VISTA  Vol- 
unteers. 

If  both  biUs  are  adopted,  it  would  be  ap- 
propriate to  conform  them  to  one  another. 
so  that  the  first  bill  presses  for  utillzati<H>s 
of  the  new  program  authorized  by  the 
second  bill.  While  these  bills  stand  on  thelr 
own.  clearly  they  seek  to  achieve  the  same 
objective  and  they  are  complementary  to 
one  another.* 


By  Mr.  HARKIN  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Grasslkt): 
S.  761.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  Western  Historic 
Trails  Center  in  the  State  of  Iowa,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Rcsounxs. 


HISTORIC  TRAILS  I 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  President,  the 
chaUensre,  the  mystery  and  the  oppor- 
tunity that  await  in  the  conquest  of 
new  frontiers  have  always  sparlced  the 
American  spirit  and  inspired  great 
achievement.  Pioneers  imbued  with 
patriotism,  courage,  vision,  and  a 
strong  sense  of  adventure  led  this 
Nation,  perhaps  beyond  their  own 
dreams,  to  greater  promise. 

The  19th  century  westward  push  of 
explorers,  traders,  and  pioneers  is  one 
of  the  most  exciting  eras  of  our  Na- 
tion's history.  The  hearty  and  daring 
souls  of  two  centuries  ago  who  set 
forth  to  settle  the  unchartered  terri- 
tory of  a  young  America  hold  a  special 
pla(%  in  our  history  and  our  hearts.  I 
am  very  proud  of  the  fact  that  Council 
Bluffs,  IA.  played  an  important  role  in 
the  struggles  and  a(x»mpUshment8  of 
those  pioneers  and  in  this  Nation's  de- 
velopment. 

Council  Bluffs  is  the  only  city  in  this 
coimtry  where  three  historic  trails 
intersect:  the  Lewis  and  Clark  Trail, 
the  Mormon  Pioneer  Trail,  and  the 
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Orapm  TrmU.  More  petn^Ie  puwd 
tlirou^  Coonea  Blufb  oo  their  way 
wt  thtD  throuili  any  other  place  in 
tbla  eountry. 

Tttffsvam  of  Iti  Ideal  kteatton  on  the 
bank!  of  the  lUHOori  Rtver,  Council 
Bhiffli  was  recocniaed  by  Lewis  and 
Caark.  ICaxbnlllan  and  Bodmer.  the 
latter-day  Sainta.  and  thousands  of 
ii^i«.»i<—  travelers  alcmg  the  Oregon 
Itafl  as  a  natural  stopping  point  for 
ow  half  a  century.  As  a  result.  Coun- 
cQ  Blulb  became  a  signlfleant  histori- 
cal and  cultural  oossroads. 

Became  few  Americans  are  aware  of 
the  hlstorleal  relevanee  of  this  site. 
Senator  Obasslst  and  I  are  today  in- 
trododng  leglalatton  to  establish  a  Na- 
tional Wertem  Historic  Trails  Center 
to  be  located  In  Councfl  Bluffs,  lA.  as 
a  unit  of  the  Natfcoal  Park  System. 

This  bai  instructs  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  establish  an  advisory 
commission,  compoaed  of  nine  mem- 
bers, for  the  purpose  of  developing  a 
draft  management  plan  and  providing 
oversight  of  the  Implementation  of 
the  management  plan  for  the  Center. 

The  bill  further  authorises  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  to  acquire  artl- 
ftets,  or  land  within  the  boundaries 
specified  by  the  bill.  In  order  to  fulfill 
the  purposes  of  the  Center. 

The  establishment  of  the  Western 
Historic  Trails  Center  will  promote 
understanding  and  research  of  our 
pathways  of  westward  movement. 
Much  of  the  appeal  of  the  Center  will 
be  its  ability  to  attract,  inspire,  and 
eduemte  visitors  who  previously  had 
little  or  no  understanding  of  the  Na- 
tion's historic  trans.  Also  benefiting 
wQl  be  scholars  and  researchers  with  a 
directed  Interest  in  this  country's 
trans. 

Americans  share  an  admiration  for 
the  resourcefulness  and  resilience  of 
our  ancestors.  But  to  turn  this  admlra- 
tioo  of  vague  Images  to  a  true  under- 
standing of  their  historic  significance, 
Americans  need  a  means  by  which  to 
resntrch.  interpret,  and  experience  the 
highways  of  our  past.  I  believe  this 
Center  will  heU>  meet  this  important 
goal  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port this  Imiwrtant  measure. 

I  yield  to  my  colleague  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President, 
today  Soiator  Hakktw  and  I  would 
Iflbe  to  Introduce  legislation  to  estab- 
lish a  National  Western  Historic  Trails 
Center  on  the  Missouri  River  in  Coim- 
cQ  Bluffs.  lA.  This  Center  will  not 
only  serve  to  commemorate  the  herit- 
age of  the  western  trails  but  it  will 
also  be  used  to  educate  Its  visitors  on 
the  hardships  and  sufferings  faced  by 
our  forefathers  who  biased  these  trails 
and  expanded  this  Nation  to  the  Pacif- 
ic Ocean. 

Before  the  turn  of  the  19th  century, 
the  land  west  of  the  Mississippi  River 
was  rugged  and  uncharted.  Thus  in 
1803.  President  Thomas  Jefferson 
commissioned  an  expedition  led  by 


Lewis  and  Clark  to  explore  this  un- 
known land.  The  findings  from  their  2- 
year.  8,000-mile  Joiuney  prompted 
others  to  explore  this  promised  land. 
The  Prussian  naturalist.  Prince  Maxl- 
mlllai.  and  the  Latter-day  Saints  were 
soon  to  follow.  In  the  1850*8  thousands 
of  ploneera  and  gold  seekers  made  the 
trek  westward  in  hopes  of  beginning  a 
new  life  in  a  new  land.  These  Journeys 
were  long  and  laborious.  BCuiy  lives 
were  lost  on  the  way.  Despite  these 
hardships,  the  ploneera  traveled  on. 
opening  the  trails  to  future  travelers. 

Many  of  these  trails  passed  through 
the  city  of  Council  Bluffs,  making  it 
an  appropriate  site  for  the  Center.  Be- 
cause of  its  ideal  location  in  the  plains 
regloi  on  the  Missouri  River,  the  dty 
became  a  stopping  point  for  travelers 
seeking  protection  against  the  weather 
or  food  for  their  children.  Lewis  and 
Clark.  Prince  Maximilian,  and  thou- 
sands of  other  pioneers  passed 
through  Council  Bluffs  on  their  jour- 
ney west.  In  fact,  available  informa- 
tion proves  that  more  people  passed 
through  Coimdl  Bluffs  on  their  way 
west  than  through  any  other  place  in 
the  country. 

Today  the  city  is  even  more  accessi- 
ble to  travelers  and  tourists.  The  site 
chosen  for  the  Western  Historic  Trails 
Center  is  situated  between  Interstates 
80  and  29,  providing  an  Ideal  location 
for  tourists  interested  in  the  travels  of 
the  early  settlers. 

The  National  Western  Historic 
Trails  Center  will  offer  visitors  a 
unique  opportunity  to  discover  the 
f  orgkig  of  the  Nation  west  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi River.  Although  the  westward 
travels  of  explorers,  miners,  traders, 
and  people  fleeing  religious  persecu- 
tion are  well  documented,  these  vol- 
umes are  scattered  throughout  the 
country  and  in  Europe.  Thus,  a  central 
Information  center  is  sorely  needed. 
The  Center  wUl  be  committed  to 
bringing  any  available  information  on 
the  western  trails  together  in  one 
place.  In  this  way,  Americans  will  have 
the  means  to  research  and  experience 
this  vital  period  in  our  Nation's  past 
and  by  understanding  the  obstacles 
that  our  forefathers  had  to  overcome, 
we  ean  leam  how  to  face  the  chal- 
lenges that  await  us  in  the  futiu'e.  It  is 
our  hope  that  Congress  will  approve 
this  bill  to  preserve  an  important  part 
of  onr  American  heritage. 


By  Mr.  PELL: 
S.  762.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  Volun- 
tary National  Service  and  Education 
Demonstration  Program,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Human  Resources. 

VOLinrTARY  HATIOHAL  SERVICE  AlfD  KDUCATIOR 
DBfOHSTRATIOIl  PHOGRAM  ACT 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  am  intro- 
ducing today,  the  Voluntary  National 
Service  and  Education  Demonstration 
Act.  It  would  test  the  idea  of  commu- 
nity service  as  an  integral  part  of  na- 


tional service,  and  would^also  provide 
an  educational  benefit  linked  to  the 
successful  completion  of  either  civilian 
or  military  service. 

The  introduction  of  this  legislation 
comes  aa  a  followup  to  the  proposal 
which  I  made  last  week  diuing  cere- 
monies to  inaugurate  the  Center  for 
Public  Sorvloe  at  Brown  University. 

My  owh  personal  belief  is  that  the 
United  Spates  should  have  a  system  of 
mandatory  national  service  that  would 
apply  to  everyone.  It  would  Involve 
either  military  or  civilian  service  and 
would  apply  to  man  and  woman  alike. 
While  I  am  strongly  committed  to  this 
idea.  I  am  also  a  realist.  I  understand 
that  while  public  opinion  may  be 
moving  In  this  direction,  we  are  a  long 
way  from  achieving  that  goal. 

We  arev  however,  at  a  point  where  I 
believe  we  should  test  the  idea  of  vol- 
untary national  service.  We  should 
test  it  with  respect  to  military  and  ci- 
vilian service,  and  we  should  also  test 
it  by  tying  the  completion  of  success- 
ful servloe  to  an  educational  benefit.  It 
Is  a  test  in  which  the  institutions  of 
higher  learning  throughout  America 
must  plaar  a  leadership  role,  for  I  be- 
lieve as  the  late  Hubert  Humphrey 
once  said: 

Our  great  universities  and  coUeges  need  to 
become  active  participants  in  community 
life,  not  meadows  of  meditation  or  islands  of 
retreat. 

It  is  upon  that  foundation  that  I  am 
submitting  this  legislation.  The  bill 
would  have  two  major  provisions. 

Title  I.  which  I  caU  the  Service  and 
Education  title,  would  carry  an  annual 
authorizgtlon  of  $30  million.  It  would 
be  a  5-year  program  that  would  extend 
throiigh  fiscal  1993. 

Under  the  provisions  of  this  title, 
the  Secretary  of  Education  would 
make  grants  to  State  higher  education 
agencies  to  Implement  a  program  of  ci- 
vilian community  service.  In  addition, 
those  State  agencies  would  also  admin- 
ister a  program  of  educational  assist- 
ance for  indlvldiuds  who  successfully 
completed  civilian  service,  as  well  as 
for  those  who  selected  and  successful- 
ly completed  military  service  under 
the  terms  of  this  act. 

If  a  person  selects  military  service, 
our  program  would  actually  begin 
once  thajt  person  has  completed  his  or 
her  military  obligation.  Upon  success- 
ful completion  of  that  service,  they 
would  be  entitled  to  receive  education- 
al benefits  of  $250  a  month  plus  tui- 
tion for  18  months  of  full-time  attend- 
ance at  an  institution  of  higher  educa- 
tion or  lor  enrollment  in  an  approved 
apprenticeship  and  training  program. 
Total  assistance,  however,  could  not 
exceed  $^,200  a  year.  This  would  be  in 
addition  to  the  educational  benefits 
the  pei^on  would  normally  receive 
after  military  service. 

The  monthly  educational  payment 
could  be  used  to  pay  for  tuition,  room 


and  board,  books  and  fees,  and  other 
costs  that  students  incur  in  attending 
school  on  a  full-time  basis. 

The  provisions  with  respect  to  civil- 
ian service,  however,  are  somewhat 
more  detailed.  A  central  system  of 
commtmlty  service  obviously  does  not 
exist  in  parallel  form  to  military  serv- 
ice. Further,  I  am  strongly  of  the  mind 
that  the  Federal  Government  should 
not  create  a  new  bureaucracy.  Rather, 
we  should  tap  existing  successful  pro- 
grams. 

Thus,  in  i4>plylng  for  a  grant  from 
the  Secretary  of  Education,  a  State 
higher  education  agency  would  have 
to  describe  the  commtmlty  service  pro- 
grams that  would  be  eligible  to  partici- 
pate in  the  program.  I  have  in  mind, 
for  example,  programs  that  are  al- 
ready eligible  for  VISTA  participation, 
as  well  as  State  work-study  programs 
where  they  exist. 

Students  would  be  eligible  to  partici- 
pate in  the  program  if  they  were  be- 
tween the  ages  of  16  and  25,  were  U.S. 
citizens  or  aliens  legally  admitted  to 
the  coimtry.  and  had  graduated  from 
high  school.  Additional  criteria  for  se- 
lecting participants  would  be  delineat- 
ed in  the  ^plications  the  State  higher 
education  agencies  would  submit  to 
the  Secretary  of  Education.  This 
would  apply  to  both  civilian  and  mili- 
tary participants. 

For  those  interested  in  military  serv- 
ice, however,  the  selection  process 
would  Involve  eligibility  for  the  post 
service  educational  benefit.  It  would, 
of  course,  be  left  up  to  the  respective 
armed  service  to  determine  whether  or 
not  the  person  In  question  is  eligible  to 
serve  in  the  military. 

The  term  of  service  would  be  2 
years,  during  which  the  students 
would  receive  a  monthly  stipend  of 
$600.  If  they  successfully  completed  ci- 
vilian community  service,  they  would 
then  be  entitled  to  receive  an  educa- 
tional benefit  of  $250  a  month  plus 
tuition  for  18  months  of  fulltime  at- 
tendance at  an  institution  of  higher 
education  or  enrollment  in  an  appren- 
ticeship and  training  program.  As  for 
the  military,  total  educational  assist- 
ance could  not  exceed  $7,200  a  year. 

The  educational  benefit  for  military 
service  would  be  somewhat  better  than 
that  for  civilian  service.  There  is  good 
reason  for  this.  In  the  very  near 
future  we  wlU  face  a  critical  shortage 
of  talented  persons  in  military  service, 
and  I  believe  it  very  important  that  we 
encourage  military  service  through 
the  carrot  of  greater  educational  as- 
sistance. The  difference  in  educational 
benefits  will  also  permit  a  more  accu- 
rate evaluation  of  the  operation  of  the 
demonstration  programs. 

Title  n,  what  I  call  the  Education 
and  Service  title,  is  based  upon  an  idea 
recently  advanced  by  Father  Hes- 
burgh,  the  president  of  Notre  Dame.  It 
would  authorize  $5  million  a  year  for  5 
years  to  enable  the  Peace  Corps  to  test 


a  program  of  educational  training  that 
would  l^ul  to  service  as  a  Peace  Corps 
volunteer. 

Based  on  the  concept  of  the  highly 
successful  ROTC  Program,  the  Educa- 
tion and  Service  title  would  enable  the 
Peace  Corps  to  implement  a  demon- 
stration program  that  would  provide 
full  education  assistance  to  students 
who  have  completed  2  yean  of  higher 
education  and  who,  upon  graduation, 
would  agree  to  serve  as  Peace  Corps 
volimteers. 

To  the  Peace  Corps  would  be  left  the 
recruitment  and  selection  of  partici- 
pants, as  well  as  to  working  out  what- 
ever agreements  might  be  necessary 
with  specific  institutions  of  higher 
learning.  My  legislation  wUl  stipulate, 
however,  that  a  priority  be  placed 
upon  the  selection  of  minority  candi- 
dates, and  that  special  consideration 
be  given  to  the  training  of  prospective 
volunteers  in  areas  or  concentrations 
of  skill  shortages. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  witnessing  at 
present  the  start  of  a  national  dialog 
on  the  issue  of  national  service.  I  be- 
lieve it  very  important  that  such  a 
dialog  include  the  concept  of  commu- 
nity or  civilian  service,  and  that  it  also 
encompass  the  concept  of  an  educa- 
tional benefit  tied  to  successful  com- 
pletion of  service.  The  specific  details 
of  my  proposal  are  not  sacred,  but  the 
concepts  are  something  which  I  be- 
lieve must  be  a  part  of  the  dialog. 

I  have  long  held  the  belief  that  the 
real  strength  and  health  of  our  Nation 
depends  upon  the  siun  total  of  the 
education  and  character  of  our  people. 
With  that  in  mind.  I  believe  deeply 
that  it  is  in  the  long  range  best  inter- 
ests of  our  Nation  if  national  service  is 
tied  closely  to  education  and  an  educa- 
tional benefit.  For  it  is  truly  as  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt  once  said: 

The  social  and  economic  problems  con- 
fronting us  are  growing  in  complexity.  The 
more  complex  and  difficult  these  problems 
become,  the  more  essential  It  Is  to  provide 
broad  and  complete  education.  For  our  ulti- 
mate security,  to  a  large  extent,  is  based 
upon  the  Individual's  character,  Informa- 
tioD.  and  attitude. 

National  service  should  be  a  noble 
calling,  and  for  successful  completion 
of  that  calling,  there  should  be  a  noble 
reward.  Nothing,  to  my  mind,  is  more 
noble  than  the  opportunity  to  expand 
and  improve  one's  mind.  And  no  pur- 
stilt  is  more  enobling  than  education. 
It  is  in  that  spirit  that  I  am  introduc- 
ing this  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  very  hopeful 
that  this  bUl,  once  introduced,  might 
be  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Human  Resources,  and  from  there 
to  the  Subcommittee  on  Education. 
Arts,  and  Humanities  so  that  we  might 
hold  a  series  of  hearings  on  the  ideas 
embodied  in  this  legislation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  legislation  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 


8.762 
Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives   of   the   United  States  of 
America  In  Congress  assembled. 

SHORT  TITLE 
SscnoH  1.  This  Act  may  be  dted  aa  the 

"Voluntary  National  Service  and  »Vi<icmtion 

Demonstration  Procram  Act". 

TITLE  I.— VOLUNTARY  NATIONAL 
SERVICE  AND  EDUCATION  DEMON- 
STRATION PROGRAM 

STATBCXirr  OP  PUKPOSC 

Skc.  101.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  title  to 
make  demonstration  grants  to  State  higher 
education  agencies,  to  provide  community 
service  programs  of  demonstrated  effective- 
ness for  young  men  and  women  to  serve 
America  in  a  civilian  capacity,  and  to  pro- 
vide educational  benefits  for  individuals 
who  have  completed  either  community  serv- 
ice or  military  service. 

VOLnHTAKT  HATIOHAL  SSRVICB  AHB  BDUCATIOH 
DBf  OHSTRATIOH  PBOtaAIf  AUTHOSIZB) 

Sac.  102.  The  Secretary  shall,  from 
amounts  appropriated  pursuant  to  section 
109  in  each  fiscal  year,  carry  out  a  voluntary 
national  service  and  education  demonstra- 
tion program  in  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  this  title. 

PABTICIPAHTS:  EUGIBIUTT  AH9  TSUI  OF 
SSKVICE 

Sk.  103.  (a)  OxHXKAL  RuLK.— Each  partici- 
pant in  the  voluntary  national  servloe  and 
education  demonstration  program  author- 
ized by  this  Utle  shall  be  an  individual 
who— 

(1)  has  attained  16  years  of  age  but  not  25 
years  of  age, 

(2)  has  a  certificate  of  graduation  from  a 
school  providing  secondary  education,  or  its 
equivalence,  and 

(3)  enters  Into  an  agreement  with  the  ap- 
propriate State  higher  education  agency  for 
the  purpose  of  this  title. 

(b)  CinZXHSHIF  OR  PXRMANXNT  RBSntKHCT 

Required.— Each  participant  must  be  a  citi- 
zen or  lawfully  admitted  to  the  United 
States  for  permanent  residence. 

(c)  Special  Ritle.— Any  individual  who  has 
not  attained  18  years  of  age  must  have  the 
written  consent  of  the  parent  or  legal 
guardian  to  be  a  participant  In  the  program 
authorized  by  this  title. 

(d)  Term  op  Service.— Each  participant 
shall  perform  community  service  or  military 
service  for  a  period  of  at  least  2  years. 

STATE  higher  EDUCATIOH  AGEHCT 
APPUCATIOHS 

Sec.  104.  (a)  Afflicatiohs  Rbqcirb).- 
Each  State  higher  education  agency  desir- 
ing to  participant  in  the  voluntary  national 
service  and  education  demonstration  pro- 
gram authorized  by  this  title  shall  prepare 
and  submit  an  application  to  the  Secretary 
at  such  time.  In  such  manner,  and  contain- 
ing or  accompanied  by  such  information  as 
the  Secretary  may  require. 

(b)  Comtehts  of  Afflicatiohs.- Each 
such  application  shall— 

(1)  set  forth  an  estimate  of  the  number  of 
participants  who  will  be  selected  to  serve  in 
the  program,  and  the  estimated  cost  of  the 
program: 

(2)  provide  assurances  that  the  individuals 
selected  under  clause  (1)  will  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  section  103: 

(3)  describe  the  community  service  pro- 
grams selected  for  the  civilian  component  of 
the  voluntary  national  service  and  educa- 
tion demonstration  program  which  meet  the 
requirements  of  section  108(1); 
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(4)  JumaVbt  tlM  criteria  to  be  used  In  ae- 
lecttnc  pvtlciiMaitii  wtaldi  are  oonalatent 
wtth  tte  vnn\tkKm  of  MCtion  103  and  pro- 

that  tbe  participants  may 
aimtty  MTviee  or  military  aervice 
tte  voluntary  national  service  and 
edocatinn  dCBaonatnttOD  pramun  author- 
iMd  by  this  title: 

(5)  lot  forth  tte  proeedurea  to  be  used  for 
tte  wrifltatlon  of  community  aervice  and 
military  aaivke  for  tte  payment  of  educa- 
tioiMl  beoetlta; 

(•)  pto^idB  asurancea  that  not  more  than 
IS  percent  of  tte  payments  made  in  any 
fiscal  year  wiU  be  tised  for  administrative 
ezpeBMB:and 

(7)  provide  such  additional  assurances  as 
tte  Secretary  may  reasonably  require. 

roa  ooMMUiriTY 

! 

,  106.  (a)  aiimu  roK  PAanciPAiras.— 
participant  in  a  community  aervice 
projeet  t*t*-**^  under  this  title  shall  receive 
a  mMi^wmi  durinc  tte  period  of  such  service 
of  $400  per  month. 

(b)  Ebdcsxioiul  BmsriTS.— (IXA)  Any 
parUdpant  in  a  community  service  program 
under  this  title  wte  successfully  completes 
tte  period  of  service  of  not  less  than  24 
■»«»»»»■  shall  te  entitled  to  receive  an 
amoont  equal  to  tuition  plus  $250  a  month 
for  a  period  not  to  exceed  18  months  while 
tte  participant  is  a  full-time  student  en- 
ndled  in  an  institutim  of  higher  education 
or  in  an  appnntloeahip  program  ain>roved 
by  tte  approiMlate  State  agency. 

(B)  No  benefits  paid  to  a  participant 
under  subparagraph  (A)  may  exceed  $7,200 
in  any  year. 

(3)  Tte  payment  made  under  paragraph 
(1)  of  this  section  may  be  used  for  tuition, 
room  and  board,  books  and  fees,  and  other 
costs  associated  with  attendance  at  an  Insti- 
tution of  higiier  educaticm  on  a  full-time 
basis,  or  tte  expenses  Incurred  In  the  full- 
time  participation  in  an  apprenticeship  pro- 
gram approved  by  the  appropriate  State 
agency. 

DUCSXIOIUL  MMPITS  FOR  mUTAKT  SXRVICI 

Sac.  106.  (a)  Eddcatxoiial  Bbritts.— (1) 
Any  participant  in  a  military  service  pro- 
gram under  this  title  who  successfully  com- 
Idetes  tte  period  of  service  of  not  less  than 
34  months  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  an 
amount  equal  to  tuition  plus  $250  a  month 
for  a  p«iod  not  to  exceed  18  months  while 
the  participant  is  a  full-time  student  en- 
rolled in  an  institution  of  higher  education 
or  in  an  apprenticeship  program  approved 
by  tte  appropriate  Mate  agency. 

(3)  No  benefits  paid  to  a  participant  under 
paragraph  (1)  may  not  exceed  $7,200  in  any 
year. 

(b)  Stkul  RxruE.— The  payment  made 
under  sutasectlcm  (a)  of  this  section  may  be 
used  for  tuition,  room  and  board,  books  and 
fees,  and  other  costs  associated  with  attend- 
ance at  an  Institution  of  higher  education 
on  a  full-time  basis  or  participation  or  the 
expenses  incurred  In  the  full-time  participa- 
tion in  an  apprentioeahip  program. 

■vsLDATxoa:  ixroax 

Sac  107.  (a)  Evaluaxiom.— The  Secretary 
shaD  not  later  than  September  30.  1992, 
conduct  a  Federal  evaluatlcm  of  a  demon- 
stration program  authwised  by  this  title. 

(b)  Raroax.— Tte  Secretary  shall  prepare 
and  submit  to  tte  Congress  a  report  on  the 
evaluations  conducted  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion <a).  together  with  such  recommenda- 
tions.  Indudinc  recommendations  for  legis- 
lation as  the  Secretary  deenu  appropriate. 


Darimi'ioiTS 
Sac.  108.  As  used  in  this  UUe— 

(1)  the  term  "community  service"  has  the 
same  meaning  given  that  term  by  section 
447(bK2)  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of 
1065; 

(2)  the  tenn  "Oovemor"  means  the  chief 
executive  of  a  State; 

(3)  the  term  "institution  of  higher  educa- 
tion" has  the  same  meaning  given  that  term 
by  section  1201(a)  of  the  higher  Education 
Act  of  1B6S: 

(4)  the  term  "Secretary"  means  tbe  Secre- 
tary of  Education: 

(5)  the  term  "State  agency  for  higher  edu- 
catioa"  means  the  State  board  of  higher 
education  or  other  agency  or  officer  primar- 
ily responsible  for  the  State  supervision  of 
higher  education,  or,  if  there  is  no  such  offi- 
cer or  agency,  an  officer  or  agency  designat- 
ed by  the  Oovemor  or  by  State  law,  and 

(6)  the  term  "States"  Includes  the  50 
States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico,  Ouam,  American 
s»mnn,  the  Virgin  Islands,  the  trust  terri- 
tory of  the  Pacific  Islands,  and  the  North- 
em  Bfarlana  Islands. 

AtrrHORIZATION  OF  AFFROPRIATIOHS 

Sac.  109.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
proprtated  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  tlUe  $30,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1988 
and  for  each  of  the  succeeding  fiscal  years 
ending  prior  to  October  1, 1093. 

TITU;  II— PEACE  CORPS  TRAINING 
AND  EDUCATIONAL  BENEFITS  DEM- 
ONSTRATION PROGRAM 

FEOGKAM  AUTHOXIZXD 

Ssa  201.  (a)  GxNKRAL  AxrrHOHiTT.— The 
Director  of  the  Peace  Corps  is  authorized  to 
carry  out  a  training  and  educational  bene- 
fits demonstration  program  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  this  title. 

(b)  CoHTRACT  ADTHORrrr.— The  Director  is 
authorized,  either  directly  or  by  way  of 
grant,  contract,  or  other  arrangement,  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  title. 

ELIGIBILITT 

Sxa  202.  Any  student  at  an  institution  of 
higher  education  who— 

(1)  has  completed  2  years  of  study  at  the 
institution  of  higher  education, 

(2)  enters  into  an  agreement  with  the  Di- 
rector to  serve  at  least  2  years  as  a  member 
of  the  Peace  Corps,  and 

(3)  is  selected  pursuant  to  a  competitive 
procss, 

is  eligible  to  participate  in  the  demonstra- 
tion program  authorized  by  this  title. 

SKLBCnOR  PROCEDURXS;  TRAIMIIf  G 

Stcl  203.  (a)  Selbctioh  Procsss.— The  Di- 
rector of  the  Peace  Corps  shall  establish 
uniform  criteria  for  the  selection  on  a  com- 
petiUve  )>asis  of  individuals  to  serve  in  the 
training  and  educational  benefits  demon- 
stration program  establish  under  this  title. 
The  selection  procedures  established  under 
this  section  shall  give  special  consideration 
to  traditionally  undeserved  groups  of  stu- 
dcuU  and  to  students  who  will  specialize  in 
courses  of  instruction  for  which  there  is  a 
special  need  in  the  Peace  Corps. 

(b)  Sklbctioii  Phocbss  Trahihig.— The  Di- 
rector of  the  Peace  Corps  shall  establish 
and  tarry  out  a  training  program  while  the 
student  is  completing  the  course  of  study  at 
the  institution  of  higher  education. 

KOnCATIONAL  BXHXFITS 

Sec.  204.  Each  student  who  has  been  se- 
lected for  participation  in  the  training  and 
educational  benefits  demonstration  program 
under  this  title  shall  receive  educational 


benefits  enual  to  the  tuition,  room  and 
iMard.  bodks  and  fees,  and  other  necessary 
costs  of  attendance  at  the  institution  of 
higher  education  at  which  the  student  is  en- 
roUed. 

KVALOATIOir,  aXPOKT 

Sic.  205.  (a)  EvALUATioM.— The  Secretary 
shall  not  later  than  September  30,  1902, 
conduct  a  Federal  evaluation  of  a  demon- 
stration program  authorized  by  this  title. 

(b)  Rkf^kt.— Tte  Secretary  shall  prepare 
and  sutamft  to  tte  Congress  a  report  on  the 
evaluation*  conducted  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion (a),  itogether  with  such  recommenda- 
tions Including  recommendations  for  legisla- 
tion as  tha  Secretary  deems  appropriate. 


uapiMiiioiis 
Sk.  206.  Jm  used  in  this  UUe— 

(1)  tte  Derm  "Director"  means  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Peace  Corps;  and 

(2)  tte  iBrm  "insUtuUon  of  higher  educa- 
tion" has  tte  same  meaning  given  that  term 
by  secUon  1201(a>  of  the  Higher  EducaUon 
Act  of  1961. 

AUTHDRIZATIOR  OF  AFPROPRIATIORS 

Sac.  207.  There  are  authorized  to  be  v>- 
proprlated  $5,000,000  for  tte  fiscal  year 
1988  and  fbr  each  fiscal  year  ending  prior  to 
October  1. 1903. 

By  Mr.  LUGAR  (for  himself.  Mr. 
WncKZB,  Mr.  Boscuwitz,  Mr. 
Wabhbr,  Mr.  Chatek.  Mr. 
Bdhd,     Mr.     HuMFHEET.     Mr. 

AitMSTBOHG,  Mr.  DURKHBBRGSR, 

Mr.  WiLSOH.  Mr.  Ck>CHHAH.  Mr. 

NJtCKLis,  Mr.  MuBKOWSKi.  Mr. 

Oaiut.   Mr.    CoHKir,   Mr.    Dah- 

rOBTH,  Mr.  Hediz,  Mr.  Trible. 

Mr.   D'Amato.   Mr.   Orassley, 

Mr.  Hatch,  Mr.  Kasteh.  Mr. 

Bkadlet.   Mr.   JoHiTSTOiT.   Mr. 

HoLLnrcs,      Mr.      Reid,      Mr. 

S&XLBT.    Mr.    DeConcuti,    Mr. 

StEHHis,  Mr.  Adams,  Mr.  Bur- 
dick,     Mr.     Lattteiiberg,     Mr. 

I^vnr.    Mr.    Matsuhaga.    Mr. 

SassEB,  Mr.  Gore,  Mr.  Glenn. 

Mr.  MoTNiHAN,  Mr.  Nunn,  Ms. 

MiKULSKi.    Mr.    Conrad.    Mr. 

R>RD.  Mr.  Dixon,  Mr.  Kerry, 

Mr.    Prtor,   Mr.   Ribgi:k,   Mr. 

CtaiLES,    Mr.    Cranston,    Mr. 

BoREN,  Mr.  Metzenbaum,  and 

Mr.  Breaux): 
S.J.  Ras.  84.  Joint  resolution  to  des- 
ignate   October    1987    as    "National 
Down  Sjmdrome  Month":  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

KATSORAL  DOWR  STRDBOMK  MORTH 

•  Mr.  LDGAR.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  legislation  to  desig- 
nate the  month  of  October  as  "Nation- 
al Down  Syndrome  Month."  I  intro- 
duced the  same  proposal  in  1984,  1985, 
and  1980.  These  were  each  signed  into 
law.  and  I  am  convinced  that  Congress 
will  one*  again  wish  to  enact  such  a 
law  in  1£|B7  to  encourage  continued  un- 
derstancing  and  advancement  in  the 
medical  and  educational  programs 
concerned  with  Down  syndrome. 

Down  ssnidrome  occurs  once  in  every 
1.000  births.  It  results  from  a  genetic 
mishap  in  which  an  extra  chromosome 
No.    21-i-which   affects   physical   and 


mental  development— is  found  within 
the  individual's  genetic  material.  For 
years.  Down  syndrome  carried  a 
stigma  of  being  a  hopeless  imi>ediment 
to  a  meaningful  and  productive  life. 
Hm>pily,  recent  medical  research  has 
brought  about  the  possibility  of  cor- 
recting a  number  of  the  disorders  asso- 
ciated with  this  genetic  defect.  More- 
over, infant  stimulation  programs 
taught  to  parents  of  babies  with  Down 
syndrome  have  increased  their  intel- 
lectual development  far  beyond  previ- 
ous expectations. 

Since  the  enactment  of  Public  Law 
94-142,  we  see  the  rewards  of  educat- 
ing the  developmentally  disabled  in 
our  public  schools.  These  rewards  can 
be  measured  both  in  terms  of  their  in- 
creased achievements  and,  consequent- 
ly, the  contributions  that  these  chil- 
dren are  later  able  to  make  to  society. 
This  alone  is  a  major  breakthrough  in 
our  regard  for  these  boys  and  girls, 
men  and  women,  fellow  memliers  of 
our  families  and  our  neighlx»rhoods. 
We  have  come  to  the  important  real- 
ization that  persons  with  Down  syn- 
drome, though  limited,  can  and  do 
contribute  to  the  welfare  of  our  socie- 
ty. These  individuals  are  not  to  be  re- 
garded as  a  mere  responsibility.  They 
are  capable  human  beings  who  need 
oiu-  encouragement  to  reach  their  full 
potential. 

We  have  an  obligation  to  forge  new 
social  attitudes  so  that  persons  with 
Down  syndrome  will  be  accepted  for 
what  they  are— people  first,  and 
second  people  with  Down  syndrome. 
We  must  help  to  ensure  that  their 
rights  and  privileges  as  American  citi- 
zens are  respected  and  observed,  and 
that  their  human  dignity  is  preserved. 

At  one  time,  the  birth  of  a  child  with 
a  mental  handicap  was  tantamount  to 
a  life  of  anguish,  despair  and  certain 
institutionalization.  Today,  however, 
this  does  not  need  to  be  so.  Today  we 
are  able  to  integrate  such  children 
into  the  commiinity,  and  to  educate 
them  to  become  productive  members 
of  society.  This  effort  has  been  made 
possible  through  greater  public  aware- 
ness, the  dissolution  of  old  stereotypes 
and  stigmas,  and  a  more  educated  ac- 
ceptance of  these  individuals. 

Our  ftTinimi  recognition  of  "National 
Down  Sjmdrome  Month"  has  made  an 
important  contribution  to  this  growing 
public  awareness.  Given  the  tremen- 
dous success  of  past  resolutions.  I  am 
confident  that  this  resolution  will 
again  contribute  to  the  dissolution  of 
harmful  stereotypes  and  hurtful  stig- 
mas and  will  promote  the  greater  ac- 
ceptance of  these  valued  fellow  citi- 
zens. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  lilce  to  thank 
and  commend  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues who  have  Joined  me  in  cospon- 
soring  this  resolution.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  text  of  this  joint  res- 
olution be  printed  in  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

a  J.  Rxs.  84 

Whereas  the  past  decade  and  a  half  has 
brought  a  greater  and  more  enlightened  at- 
titude in  the  care  and  training  of  the  devel- 
opmentally disabled; 

Whereas  one  such  condition  which  has 
undergone  considerable  reevaluaUon  is  that 
of  Down  syndrome — a  problem  which.  Just  a 
short  time  ago,  was  often  stigmatized  as  a 
mentally  retarded  condition  which  relegated 
its  victims  to  lives  nt  passivity  in  institutions 
and  back  rooms; 

Whereas  through  the  efforts  of  concerned 
physicians,  teachers  and  parent  groups  such 
as  the  National  Down  Syndrome  Congress, 
programs  are  being  put  in  place  to  educate 
new  parents  of  babies  with  Down  syndrome, 
to  develop  special  education  classes  within 
mainstreamed  programs  in  schools,  to  pro- 
vide for  vocational  training  in  preparation 
for  entering  the  work  force,  and  to  prepare 
young  adults  with  Down  syndrome  for  inde- 
pendent living  in  the  commimity; 

Whereas  the  cost  of  such  services  designed 
to  help  Individuals  with  Down  syndrome 
move  into  their  rightful  place  in  our  society 
is  but  a  tiny  fraction  of  the  cost  of  insUtu- 
tlonalizatlon; 

Whereas  not  only  the  improvement  in 
educational  opportunities  for  those  with 
Down  syndrome,  but  also  the  advancement 
in  medical  science  is  adding  to  a  brighter 
ouUook  for  individuals  bom  with  this  chro- 
mosomal conf  IguraUon;  and 

Whereas  public  awareness  and  acceptance 
of  the  amiabilities  of  children  with  Down 
syndrome  can  greaUy  facilitate  their  being 
mainstreamed  in  our  society:  Now,  there- 
fore, be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatixyea  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  October  1987  is 
designated  as  "National  Down  Syndrome 
Month"  and  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States  is  authorized  and  requested  to 
Issue  a  proclamation  calling  upon  the  people 
of  the  United  States  to  observe  the  desig- 
nated month  with  appropriate  programs, 
ceremonies,  and  activities.* 


By  Mr.  LUGAR  (for  himself.  Mr. 
QuAYLE.  Mr.  Kennedy.  Mr. 
Weicker.  Mr.  BoscHwrrz.  Mr. 
Warner,  Mr.  Chafee,  Mr. 
Bond,  Mr.  Huicphrey,  Mr. 
Armstrong.  Mr.  Durenberger. 
Mr.  Stattord,  Mr.  Wilson,  Mr. 
Cochran,  Mr.  Nickles,  Mr. 
MuRKOWSKi,  Mr.  Garn.  Mr. 
Cohen,  Mr.  Heinz,  Mr.  Symms, 
Mr.  Trible,  Mr.  D'Amato,  Mr. 
Grassley,  Mr.  Helms.  Mr. 
Pressler.  Mr.  Hatch.  Mr. 
Elasteh,  Mr.  Bradley,  Mr. 
Johnston,  Mr.  Hollings,  Idr. 
Reid,  Mr.  Shelby,  Mr.  DeCon- 
cnn,  Mr.  Stennis,  Mr.  Rocke- 
feller. Mr.  Kerry.  Mr.  Adams, 
Mr.  BuRDiCK,  Mr.  Latttenberg, 
Mr.  Levin,  Mr.  Matsunaga,  Mr. 
Sasser,  Mr.  Gore,  Mr.  Glenn, 
Mr.  MoYNiHAN,  Mr.  Chiles. 
Mr.  NxTNN.  Mr.  Inouyb,  Ms.  Mi- 
KTTLSKi,  Mr.  Conrad.  Mr.  Ford, 
Mr.  Dixon.  Mr.  I^ahy,  Mr. 
Pryor.  Mr.  RiEGLE.  Mr.  Metz- 
ENBAXTM.     Mr.     Sahvoro,     Mr. 


Cranston.  Mr.  Boren.  and  Mr. 

Brsacx): 
S  J.  Res.  85.  Joint  resolution  to  des- 
ignate the  period  commencing  on 
August  2.  1987.  and  ending  on  August 
8.  1987.  as  "International  Special 
Olympics  Week."  and  to  designate 
August  3.  1987.  as  "International  Spe- 
cial Olympics  Day":  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

IRTERRATIORAL  SPECIAL  OLTICPICS  WX^  ARD 
nrrXRNATIORAL  SPBCIAL  OLTKPICS  DAY 

•  Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  legislation  to  recog- 
nize the  1987  International  Summer 
Special  Olympics  Games  by  designat- 
ing August  2-8,  1987.  as  "International 
Special  Olympics  Week."  and  August 
3.  1987.  as  "International  Spedal 
Oljrmpics  Day."  I  am  convinced  that 
such  a  law  in  1987  will  impress  the 
monumental  significance  of  continued 
advancement  and  understanding  in 
the  educational  and  medical  programs 
of  mentally  retarded  children  and 
adults. 

The  Olympic  ideal  of  achieving 
physical  and  mental  excellence 
through  the  training  and  discipline  of 
sports  has  inspired  generations  of 
youth  to  test  their  athletic  skills 
against  some  of  the  world's  finest  ath- 
letes. I  ask  you  to  acknowledge  that 
nowhere  has  this  Oljrmpic  ideal  been 
more  profound  than  in  the  interna- 
tional sports  movement  of  Special 
Olympics. 

The  birth  of  Special  Olympics  came 
about  in  Jime  1963  when  Eunice  Ken- 
nedy Shrlver  started  a  day  care  camp 
in  her  home  for  mentally  retarded  in- 
dividuals. Under  the  sponsorship  of 
the  Joseph  P.  Kennedy.  Jr.  Founda- 
tion, hundreds  of  groups  were  inspired 
to  blossom  across  the  country.  Their 
enthusiasm  resulted  in  the  formation 
of  Special  Olympics  programs  on  the 
local.  State,  and  regional  levels. 

Today,  Special  Olympics  is  the 
world's  largest  program  of  sports 
training  and  athletic  competition  for 
mentally  retarded  children  and  adults. 
More  than  1  million  athletes  compete 
annually  in  Oljmipic  activities  in  over 
20,000  communities  in  aU  50  of  the 
United  States  and  some  65  foreign 
countries. 

The  goal  of  competition  in  Special 
Olympics  is  to  provide  each  athlete 
with  a  healthy  self-image.  The  coach- 
es, volimteers,  and  athletes  perform 
together  as  a  luiit  to  create  the  most 
positive  working  environment  for  Spe- 
cial Olympics  competition.  This  atti- 
tude is  carried  over  into  the  home,  the 
classroom,  the  job  and,  ultimately, 
into  a  fulfilling  life. 

The  Special  Olympians  who  wlU  be 
representing  their  country  and  State 
in  the  1987  International  Simuner 
Si>ecial  Oljnnpics  Games  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Notre  Dame  and  St.  Mary's 
College  in  South  Bend.  IN.  from  July 
31  to  August  8,  1987,  certainly  merit 
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tbe  itrrliiiTt**""  of  the  afcvementloned 
week  and  day  In  August  1M7. 

Mr.  Prealdent.  I  would  Uke  to  thank 
and  eaaamend  my  distinguished  col- 
kiaimie  who  have  Joined  me  in  cospon- 
•ortait  this  reeolutlon.  I  ask  tinanlmoiis 
ooiMent  that  the  text  of  this  Joint  res- 
ototian  be  printed  tn  the  Rccobs. 

There  bdng  no  objectkm.  the  Joint 
reaidutkm  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Bmbokd.  as  follows: 

&J.RB.8S 


neaHf  one  milUon  mentally 
K«iwtiw|Hi«H  indMduato  puticipftte  annual- 
ly in  Special  Olynvlca  events  all  over  the 


apodal  Olymptci  competition 
I  each  athlete  to  f onn  a  healthy  self- 
image  with  whldi  to  build  a  positive  work- 
tnc  envtraunent  for  the  home  and  Job; 

Whereaa  the  peat  two  decades  have 
— 'fc*^  TP^"™**"**'  mUestanes  in  the  care, 
tntDlng.  iUDb  of  Special  Olympians: 

Whereas  the  International  Summer  Spe- 
cial Otrtapke  Oames.  held  every  four  years, 
are  the  nr!—*"*""'  of  20.000  oommunlUes 
oompetiog  in  Special  Olympics  around  the 
wosld: 

Wheraas  the  1M7  vn  IntemaUonal 
nuMWff  ^«**t«i  ^ympic  Oames  from  July 
II,  to  Angust  S.  tn  South  Bend.  Indiana,  will 
host  ejOO  athletea.  IS.OOO  volunteers,  and 
tliiwiaaiMls  of  gnests  tram  85  countries  and 
the  United  States  and  iU  territories  and 


Wbcteas  these  International  Games  will 
be  the  laigeat  worldwide  amateur  qwrtinc 
event  of  IMT;  and 

Whereas  both  mentally  handicapped  chil- 
dren and  adults  wHl  compete  in  over  13  offi- 
cial ami  demonstratian  sports  in  a  true  dis- 
play of  unity  which  signifies  the  spirit  of 
the  International  Smnmer  ^>ecial  Olympic 
^^«™— •  Now.  therefore,  be  It 

JtaaolMg  Ay  the  Senate  and  Home  of  Rep- 
rettntttHvet  ofOte  United  State*  of  America 
in  Oongreat  aaaembted.  TbMt  the  period 
ootBrnendng  on  August  2,  1S87,  and  endtng 
on  August  8.  IMT.  is  desiviated  as  "Intema- 
tiouJ  Special  Olympics  Week",  and  August 
S.  1987.  is  designated  as  "International  Spe- 
cial Olympics  Day",  and  the  President  is  au- 
thorlmd  and  requested  to  issue  a  proclama- 
tion caOlnc  on  the  pe<4>le  of  the  United 
States  to  observe  such  period  and  day  with 
apmopriate  programs,  ceremonies,  and  ac- 
ttvitiea.* 


By  Mr.  DiCX)NCINI  (for  him- 
self. Mr.  McClubx,  Mr.  Grass- 

LKT,       Mr.       MOTHIHAH.        Mr. 

iKOim.     Mr.      HcruN,      Mr. 
I^AHT,    Mr.    Tbvbmoud,    Mr. 
BoecHWiTZ,  Mr.  D'Amato.  Mr. 
Sncoii.  Mr.  Spbcteb,  BCr.  Sas- 
BAacs,  Mr.  Burdick,  Mr.  Sncp- 
SOH.      Mr.      MBTZEHBATm.      Mr. 
NuMK,    Mr.    Matsuitaga.    Mr. 
Bdmfkrs.  Mr.  KxBBT.  Mr.  Kkh- 
moT,   Mr.   Ddrshbkbger.   Mr. 
Pnx.  Mr.  I^vm.  Mr.  Wilson, 
Mr.    DooD,    Mr.    Snus.    Mr. 
CocHRAH.  and  Mr.  Qldth): 
S.J.  Res.  86.  Joint  resolution  to  des- 
ignate October  28.  1987.  as  "National 
Immigrants  Day";  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

■ATIOHAL  noaORAMTS  DAT 

•  Mr.  DbCONCINL  Mr.  President.  I 
am  pleased  to  introduce,  along  with  28 


of  my  colleagues,  a  Joint  resolution 
that  authorizes  and  requests  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  to  designate 
October  28,  1987.  as  "National  Immi- 
grants Day."  Congressman  Lxpihski  is 
introducing  a  companion  measure  in 
the  House  today. 

Hoooring  100  years  of  American  in- 
dependence, the  people  of  France 
dedicated  to  the  people  of  America  the 
Statue  of  Liberty.  From  the  base  of 
her  pedestal  to  the  tip  of  her  flame, 
the  Lady  of  Liberty  has  represented 
freedom,  hope,  and  opportunity  to 
millions  entering  New  York  Harbor 
and  to  millions  throughout  the  world. 
She  has  personally  welcomed  many  of 
our  ancestors  and  is  a  lasting  memori- 
al to  the  immigrants  who  have  made 
this  country  great. 

The  Statue  of  Liberty  serves  as  a  re- 
minder to  all  that  the  United  States  is 
a  nation  of  immigrants,  a  nation  of  na- 
tiona  She,  herself,  is  an  immigrant 
who  came  to  us  in  the  name  of  liberty. 
It  is  only  fitting  that  October  28, 1987, 
the  101st  anniversary  of  her  arrival  in 
America,  be  a  day  to  honor  the  immi- 
grants she  welcomed  to  our  shores. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  Joint  resolu- 
tion be  printed  in  the  Rbcors. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Bbcoro,  as  f  oUows: 
S.J.  Rks.  86 

Whereas  the  Statue  of  Liberty  has  been 
the  symbol  of  freedom,  hope,  and  opportu- 
nity for  millions  of  immigrants  since  the 
people  of  France  dedicated  the  Lady  of  lib- 
erty to  the  people  of  America  on  October 
28,1886; 

Whereas  the  Statue  of  Liberty  serves  as  a 
reminder  to  all  that  the  United  States  Is  a 
nation  of  immigrants,  a  nation  of  nations; 

Whereas  the  Statue  of  Liberty  is  a  lasting 
memerial  to  the  immigrants  who  have  made 
America  great; 

Whereas  millions  of  immigrants  settled 
throughout  the  vast  territory  of  the  United 
States,  and  supported  the  ideals  of  inde- 
pendence and  liberty; 

Whereas  the  torch  held  by  the  Statue  of 
Liberty  serves  as  a  beacon  of  freedom  that 
lives  tn  the  soul  of  every  American; 

Whereas  on  October  28,  1886,  the  Statue 
of  Liberty  began  to  greet  immigrants  who 
came  to  America  in  pursuit  of  their  dreams; 
and 

Whereas  it  is  only  fitting  that  we  set  aside 
October  28,  1987,  as  a  day  of  celebration  to 
honor  the  immigrants  welcomed  by  the 
burning  torch  of  the  Lady  of  Liberty  to  this 
land  of  freedom:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
Ttaentativet  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  iSongress  assembled.  That  October  28, 
1987.  is  designated  as  "National  Immigrants 
Day",  and  the  President  is  authorized  and 
requested  to  issue  a  proclamation  calling  on 
the  people  of  the  United  States  to  observe 
such  day  with  appropriate  ceremonies  and 
activities.* 


March  17,  1987 
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By  Mr.  RIEGLE: 
S.J.  Res.  87.  Joint  resolution  to  des- 
ignate November  17,  1987,  as  "Nation- 
al Community  Education  Day";  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


If ATIC9AL  oomnnnTT  kbucatiom  day 
•  Mr.  RIEGIiE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
once  again  introducing  a  Joint  resolu- 
tion to  designate  November  17.  1987, 
as  National  Community  Education 
Day.  SlnOe  1982,  schools  and  communi- 
ties in  mgny  States  have  observed  Na- 
tional Oommunlty  Eklucation  Day. 
The  day  provides  State  and  local  com- 
munity educators  the  opportunity  to 
highlight  their  programs  and  activities 
and  to  develop  new  relationships 
among  schools,  parents,  and  organiza- 
tions and  agencies. 

Between  1982  and  1986,  Governors 
in  38  StAtes  proclaimed  Community 
Eklucation  Days  in  recognition  of  the 
strong  relationships  that  have  devel- 
oped between  public  schools  and  the 
communities  they  serve.  In  1986.  Na- 
tional Community  Education  Day  was 
sponsored  by  more  than  250  Members 
of  the  UlS.  Congress  and  signed  into 
law  by  President  Reagan.  I  was  the 
original  sponsor  of  the  Senate  legisla- 
tion. 

I  had  the  opportunity  to  attend  com- 
mimlty  schools  in  Flint,  MI,  where 
this  conoept  originated  over  SO  years 
ago  and  I  am  particularly  proud  of  the 
success  of  this  program  in  my  home 
community.  What  began  as  a  small 
recreational  program  in  1935  has  now 
become  a  strong,  positive  force  not 
only  in  Flint  but  in  many  other  com- 
munities across  the  country.  The  com- 
munity education  program  now  pro- 
vides needed  recreational,  educational, 
cultural,  Boclal,  and  medical  services  in 
some  3,500  school  districts  across  the 
country. 

Community  education  has  helped  to 
improve  the  performance  of  students 
and  has  helped  open  up  classrooms  for 
adult  education  programs  to  fight  illit- 
eracy and  teach  Job  skills  to  workers 
so  they  can  participate  more  fully  in 
our  increasingly  technical  workplace 
and  society.  The  program  has  also 
helped  reach  alienated  and  isolated 
groups  in  our  society  who  need  special 
assistance.  One  of  the  greatest  values 
of  comieunity  schools  is  that  they 
help  reestablish  a  sense  of  community, 
to  give  people  a  sen.%  of  connection 
and  of  shared  purpose. 

Mr.  President,  community  education 
has  proven  it  can  help  build  strong 
bridges  between  public  schools  and 
their  communities.  These  bridges  are 
essential  to  improving  education  so 
that  it  can  help  all  citizens  meet  the 
challenges  of  the  future.  I  believe  that 
Community  Education  Day  will  help 
strengthen  existing  community  educa- 
tion programs  and  provide  the  impetus 
for  other  communities  to  develop  their 
own  programs.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
Join  me  ki  cosponsoring  this  Joint  reso- 
lution. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  resolution  be 
printed  tn  the  Record  directly  follow- 
ing my  remarlES. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  Joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  RacoRO.  as  follows: 

S.J.  Rks.  87 

Whereas  public  education  is  a  community 
enterprise,  and  everyone  In  the  community 
has  a  stake  in  the  mission  of  educating 
adults  as  well  as  the  community's  children; 

Whereas  local  citizens  have  a  right  and  a 
responsibility  to  be  Involved  in  deciding  how 
the  educational  resources  of  the  community 
should  be  used; 

Whereas  education  reform  should.  In  the 
words  of  A  Nation  at  Risk,  "focus  on  the 
goal  of  creating  a  Learning  Society"; 

Whereas  the  goal  of  community  education 
is  to  promote  parental  involvement,  lifelong 
learning,  and  educational  partnerships; 

Whereas  each  community  should  promote 
the  use  of  c(»nmunity  resources  in  schools 
and  colleges,  citizen  involvement  in  educa- 
tional decisionmaking,  the  use  of  communi- 
ty resources  to  provide  educational  opportu- 
nities for  learners  of  all  ages  and  education- 
al backgroimds,  and  interagency  coopera- 
tion to  assure  effective  use  of  limited  re- 
sources; and 

Whereas  oommunlty  education  encour- 
ages the  participation  of  all  generations: 
Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  November  17, 
1987,  is  designated  as  "National  Conmiunity 
Education  Day",  and  the  President  is  re- 
quested to  issue  a  proclamation  calling  upon 
the  people  of  the  United  States  to  observe 
such  day  with  appropriate  ceremonies  and 
activities.* 


By  Mr.  BRADLEY  (for  himself 

and  Mr.  Stafford): 
S.J.  Res.  88.  Joint  resolution  to  des- 
ignate the  period  commencing  Novem- 
ber IS,  1987,  and  ending  November  21, 
1987,  as  "Geography  Awareness 
Week":  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

gkografht  awahehess  wkkk 
•  Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  with  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Vermont,  Mr.  Stafford,  to  intro- 
duce a  resolution  to  declare  the  week 
of  November  15-21,  1987,  as  "Geogra- 
phy Awareness  Week." 

Mr.  President,  a  recent  survey  found 
that  25  percent  of  the  high  school  stu- 
dents in  Dallas,  TX,  could  not  name 
Mexico  as  the  country  that  bordered 
the  United  States  to  the  south.  In 
1984.  only  12  percent  of  students  sur- 
veyed at  a  top  State  university  could 
name  all  of  the  Great  Lakes.  And  only 
27  percent  of  these  college  students 
luiew  that  Manila  was  the  capital  of 
the  Philippines.  Further,  almost  70 
percent  of  these  students  could  not 
name  even  one  country  in  Africa  l}e- 
tween  the  Sahara  and  South  Africa.  A 
survey  by  the  Asbury  Park  Press  in 
one  part  of  New  Jersey  found  that  on 
the  average,  12th  graders  could  identi- 
fy only  41  percent  of  the  States. 

Mr.  President,  this  news  is  not  only 
shocking;  it  is  frightening.  We  depend 
on  a  well-informed  populace  to  main- 
tain the  democratic  ideals  which  have 
made  this  coimtry  great.  When  95  per- 
cent of  some  of  our  brightest  college 


students  cannot  locate  Vietnam  on  a 
world  map,  we  must  sound  the  alarm. 
When  63  percent  of  the  Americans 
participating  in  a  nationwide  survey 
by  CBS  and  the  Washington  Post 
cannot  name  the  two  nations  involved 
in  the  SALT  talks,  we  must  aclmowl- 
edge  that  we  are  failing  to  educate  our 
citizens  to  compete  in  an  increasingly 
interdependent  world. 

This  ignorance  of  geography  could 
place  the  United  States  at  a  disadvan- 
tage with  other  countries  economical- 
ly, politically,  and  strategically.  And 
we  cannot  expect  to  be  a  world  leader 
if  our  populace  doesn't  even  know  who 
the  rest  of  the  world  is. 

In  1980,  a  Presidential  commission 
found  that  U.S.  companies  fare  poorly 
against  foreign  competitors  in  part  be- 
cause Americans  are  Ignorant  of 
things  beyond  their  borders.  As  Gover- 
nor Gerald  Bailies  said  in  a  Southern 
Governors  Association  report: 

Americans  have  not  responded  to  a  basic 
fact:  the  best  jobs,  largest  markets,  and 
greatest  profits  belong  to  those  who  under- 
stand the  country  with  which  they  are 
doing  business. 

Mr.  President,  that  imderstandlng 
can  only  come  from  knowledge  of  the 
peoples,  cultures,  resources,  and  lan- 
guages of  other  countries.  This  Is  the 
sort  of  Imowledge  that  geography 
seeks  to  impart.  However,  the  disci- 
pline of  geography  is  seriously  endan- 
gered in  this  country.  Departments  of 
geography  are  being  eliminated  from 
many  Institutes  of  higher  learning, 
and  less  than  10  percent  of  elementary 
and  secondary  school  geography 
teachers  have  even  a  minor  in  the  sub- 
ject. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  a  nation  with 
worldwide  involvements,  whose  global 
influence  and  responsibilities  demand 
an  understanding  of  the  lands  and  cul- 
tures of  the  world.  It  is  for  this  reason 
that  I  am  introducing  today  this  reso- 
lution to  focus  national  attention  on 
the  Integral  role  that  knowledge  of 
world  geography  plays  in  preparing 
our  citizens  for  the  future  of  our  in- 
creasingly interdependent,  intercon- 
nected world.  It  is  my  hope  that  this 
will  be  Just  one  step  in  a  revitallzation 
of  the  study  of  geography.  All  of  our 
citizens  should  have  access  to  the  sort 
of  education  which  will  help  them  ap- 
preciate both  the  great  beauty  and  di- 
versity of  this  Nation  and  Its  place  in 
the  world.* 


By  Mr.  GARN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Adams,  Mr.  Baucus,  Mr.  Boitd, 
Mr.  BoscHwrrz,  Mr.  Bradlky, 
Mr.  BmiFERS,  Mr.  Bdroick, 
Mr.  Chafer,  Mr.  CmuES,  Mr. 
Cochran,  Mr.  Cohen,  Mr. 
CoifRAD,  Mr.  Cranston,  Mr. 
D'Amato,  Mr.  Danforth,  Mr. 
DeConcini,  Mr.  Dodd,  Mr. 
Dole,  Mr.  Domenici,  Mr. 
DuRENRERGER,  Mr.  BVANS,  Mr. 
Glenn.  Mr.  Gore,  Mr.  Hatch, 


Mr.    Heinz,    Mr.    Helms.    Mr. 
HOLLINGS,  Mr.  HUMPHRST,  Mr. 

INOUTK,   Mr.    Johnston.   Mrs. 
Kassebaum.    Mr.    I^aht.    Mr. 
Levin,  Mr.  Ldgar,  Mr.  Matsu- 
NAGA,       Mr.       McCain,       Mr. 
McCldre,     Mr.     Mktzenbaxtm, 
Mi.  Mitchell.  Mr.  Motnihan, 
Mr.  MxnuEOwsKi.  Mr.  Nicklbs, 
Mr.     NuNN,     Mr.     Reid,     Mi. 
RiEGLE.   Mr.   Roth,   Mr.   San- 
FORO,  Mr.  Sasser.  Mr.  Simon. 
Mr.  Stafford,  Mr.  Stennis.  Mr. 
Stevens.     Mr.     Stmms,     Mr. 
Trible,    Mr.    Thurmond,    Mr. 
Wallop,     Mr.     Warner,     Mr. 
Wilson,  and  Mr.  Wirth): 
S.J.  Res.  89.  Joint  resolution  to  au- 
thorize and  request  the  President  to 
issue  a  proclamation  designating  April 
26,  through  May  2,  1987,  as  "National 
Organ  and  Tissue  Donor  Awareness 
Week";  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

HATIORAL  ORGAH  AHD  TISSUK  DOHOR 
AWAREKKSS  WEEK 

•  Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  I  am  in- 
troducing today  a  Joint  resolution  to 
proclaim  April  26  through  May  2, 
1987,  as  "National  Organ  and  Tissue 
Donor  Awareness  Week."  I  am  pleased 
that  59  of  my  colleagues  have  Joined 
in  this  effort  as  cosponsors.  Addition- 
ally, companion  legislation  will  be  in- 
troduced today  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Congressman  Sm  Morri- 
son of  Washington. 

It  was  Just  over  6  months  ago  that  I 
was  lying  in  a  hospital  bed  in  George- 
town University  Medical  Center.  I  was 
wide  awake  and  apprehensive  about 
the  fact  that  the  next  morning  I 
would  go  into  surgery  to  donate  a 
kidney  to  my  26-year-old  daughter, 
Susan  Gam  Home,  who  had  lost  most 
of  her  renal  function  as  a  result  of  a 
long-term  diabetic  condition.  As  I  look 
back,  I  was  apprehensive  that  night 
because  I  was  unsure  about  what  the 
consequences  of  the  surgery  might  be 
for  me.  Until  then,  I  hadn't  thought 
much  about  those  consequences.  Once 
I  learned  I  was  a  good  donor  match  for 
Sue,  my  only  thought  had  been.  "She 
needs  my  Iddney,  I  am  going  to  give  it 
to  her,  and  that  is  all  there  is  to  it." 

In  recognizing  my  own  i^jprehension 
and  fear,  I  realized  the  significant 
impact  that  National  Organ  and 
Tissue  Donor  Awareness  Week  can 
have.  Too  many  people  are  either  fear- 
ful of  the  prospects  or  ignorant  about 
the  process  of  freely  giving  an  organ 
to  someone  else.  As  a  result,  many 
people  are  dying,  or  at  the  very  least 
continuing  to  suffer,  every  day  be- 
cause of  a  failure  to  obtain  a  needed 
organ  for  transplant. 

I  can  understand  that  fear  among 
those  who  are  eligible  to  be  living  re- 
lated donors.  They  can't  help  but 
wonder  about  the  impact  their  dona- 
tion might  have  on  their  own  life.  I 
certainly  had  those  apprehensions,  al- 
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t*"?«^*»  I  now  know  that  the  Impact  is 
■"«"«"'«'.  If  even  noticeable.  What  I 
camwt  undentaad  la  why  anyone 
would  be  reluctant  to  authorise  the 
^imtitV?"  of  any  of  their  vital  organs 
or  tran^dantable  parts  after  they  are 
dead.  Of  what  uae  are  those  parts  to 
them  then?  And  what  could  they  pos- 
Bfldy  have  to  fear? 

I  cant  help  but  believe  that  if 
people  could  understand  the  need  for 
organ  donors,  enough  of  them  would 
vtduntarfly  sign  donor  authorization 
cards  and  get  donor  stamped  on  their 
drtver^  licensee,  that  there  would  be 
an  adequate  sumily  of  organs  for  those 
in  need.  For  example.  If  only  one  out 
of  four  bratai-dead  people  in  the  inter- 
mountain  area  authoriaed  the  dona- 
tion of  their  organs,  they  would  meet 
the  transplant  needs  of  the  entire 
region.  Only  one  out  of  four. 

People  need  to  understand  that  they 
UteraDy  may  give  someone  else  the 
gift  of  life. 

During  an  interview  In  the  hospital. 
the  day  before  Sue  and  I  were  dis- 
charged, a  rQKxrto'  asked  me  how  my 
ilirnattAi*  of  a  kidney  to  my  daughter 
compared  to  other  so-called  notable 
things  I  had  dime  In  my  public  and 
perannal  life.  I  dldnt  even  have  to 
think  about  the  answer.  There  is 
simply  no  other  thing  I  have  ever  done 
that  has  given  me  greater  satisfaction. 
Donating  a  kidney  to  Sue  was  some- 
thing I  was  aUe  to  do  entirely  alone. 
and  it  gave  me  immense  personal  satis- 
faction to  be  able  to  do  that.  It  gave 
me  an  opportunity  to  express  in  ac- 
tknis.  even  beycmd  words,  my  love  for 
my  danght.*^  and  for  all  my  children, 
since  I  would  have  done  the  same 
thing  for  any  one  of  them,  if  I  were  a 
suitable  donor. 

What  began  as  a  personal  struggle 
for  Sue  and  for  me  has  become  a  posi- 
tive crusade.  What  we  viewed  as  the 
gift  of  a  Iddney.  we  now  see  as  a  gift  of 
life  and  renewed  vitality,  and  it  is 
sranethlng  we  simply  must  share  with 
others. 

I  have  challenged  each  Senator  in 
this  body  to  think  carefully  about  his 
or  h«'  willingness  to  donate  a  life- 
saving  organ  and  to  sign  a  donor  card. 
I  pass  that  challenge  on  to  the  Sena- 
tors' staffs  as  welL  I  have  also  chal- 
lenged my  own  staff  to  consider  sign- 
ing a  dmor  card  and  to  let  their  fami- 
lies know  of  their  wishes.  Donor  cards 
are  available  in  my  office  for  anyone 
who  is  interested. 

By  reviewing  our  personal  feelings 
about  organ  donation,  we  will  become 
more  aware  of  the  potential  to  im- 
prove and  save  others  lives.  I  am  hope- 
ful that  as  National  Organ  and  Tissue 
Donor  Awareness  Week  approaches, 
we  will  be  leaders  in  spreading  the 
word  about  the  gift  of  life.* 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

B.  ■ 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Crahstom,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  BxnfPXRs]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor  of  S.  8,  a  bill  to  provide  Federal  fi- 
nancial assistance  to  facilitate  the  es- 
tablishment of  alliances  between  edu- 
cational agencies  and  the  private 
sector  to  increase  the  use  of  resources 
of  the  private  and  nonprofit  sectors  in 
the  provision  of  elementary  and  sec- 
ondsty  education,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

s.  la 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Craitstor,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Montana 
[Mr.  Mxlcheb],  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  SAifroRD],  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Coch- 
RAHl.  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr. 
iHOTTyzl,  and  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Hkihz]  were  added  as  co- 
spontors  of  S.  12,  a  bill  to  amend  title 
38,  United  States  Code,  to  remove  the 
expiration  date  for  eligibility  for  the 
educational  assistance  programs  for 
veterans  of  the  All- Volunteer  Force; 
and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  6S 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Trible.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
[Itlr.  BnfCAKAH]  was  added  as  a  co- 
spon«or  of  S.  69,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986  to 
repeal  the  basis  recovery  rule  for  pen- 
sion plans. 

8.  74 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Oramm,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  BoREM]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  74,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  allow  a  chari- 
table contribution  deduction  for  cer- 
tain amounts  paid  to  or  for  the  benefit 
of  an  ins^^'^ution  of  higher  education. 

S.  182 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Riegle,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  California 
[Mr.  Cranston]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  182,  a  bill  to  amend  title 
3,  United  States  Code,  and  the  Uni- 
form Time  Act  of  1966  to  establish  a 
single  poll  closing  time  in  the  conti- 
nental United  States  for  Presidential 
general  elections. 

S.  371 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Huvphret,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
[Mr.  Reis]  and  the  Senator  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Bentsen]  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  271,  a  bill  to  amend 
section  1001  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Act  to  permit  family  planning 
projects  to  offer  adoption  services. 

S.  303 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bradley,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
[Mr.  Sarbanes],  the  Senator  from 
Montana  [Mr.  Baucus],  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Hsmz],  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Matsu- 
hagX],  the  Senator  from  South  Caroli- 


na [Mr.  BoLLnrosl,  the  Senator  from 
Bffisslsslppl  [Mr.  Cochran],  and  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  [BCr.  Reid]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  303,  a  bill  to 
establish  a  Federal  program  to 
strengthen  and  Improve  the  capability 
of  State  gnd  local  educational  agencies 
and  private  nonprofit  schools  to  Iden- 
tify gifted  and  talented  children  and 
youth  add  to  provide  those  children 
and  youth  with  appropriate  education- 
al opportunities,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

8.  30* 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Orassuey,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire [Mr.  Humphrey]  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  309,  a  bill  to  prevent 
increases  in  the  rates  of  pay  of  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  certain  other  of- 
ficers and  employees  of  Federal  Oov- 
emment  under  the  Federal  Salary  Act 
of  1967  without  the  approval  of  Con- 
gress. 

8.  383 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Quayle,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
McCLURtf  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  383.  a  bill  to  amend  the  BUlngual 
Education  Act  to  make  Federal  finan- 
cial assistance  available  for  children  of 
limited  English  proficiency  without 
mandating  a  specific  method  of  in- 
struction, to  encourage  innovation  at 
the  State  and  local  level  through 
greater  administrative  flexibility,  to 
improve  program  operations  at  the 
Federal  level,  and  for  other  purposes. 

8.  3»7 

At  the  request  of  Mrs.  KASSEBAxni, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi [BSr.  Cochran]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  397,  a  bUl  to  amend  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act. 

8.433 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bradley,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
[Mr.  Statford],  the  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiana [Mr.  Brsaux),  the  Senator  from 
nitnois  [Mr.  Simon],  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Istond  [Mr.  Pell],  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Heinz] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  422,  a 
bill  to  amend  title  XIX  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  to  permit  States  to  pro- 
vide Medicaid  benefits  to  additional 
poor  children  and  pregnant  women. 

8.  439 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dursnberger, 
the  nam0  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  CMr.  Conrad]  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  429,  a  bUl  to  amend 
the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1986  to  delay 
for  2  yegrs  the  exception  for  certain 
technical  personnel  from  certain  rules 
for  determining  whether  an  individual 
is  an  employee  or  independent  con- 
tractor for  employment  tax  purposes. 

S.  443 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Leahy,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  DaCoNcnn],  and  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Huufhrey] 


were  added  as  a  cosponsors  of  S.  442,  a 
bill  to  amend  section  914  of  title  17, 
United  States  Code,  regarding  certain 
protective  orders 

8.  4*3 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kennedy,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut [Mr.  Dodd],  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Levin],  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pell],  the 
Senator  from  Washington  [Mr. 
Adams],  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr. 
Matsunaga],  and  the  Senator  from  Il- 
linois [Mr.  Simon]  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  492,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act  to  in- 
crease the  stability  of  collective  bar- 
gaining in  the  building  and  construc- 
tion industry. 

S.  498 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Riegle,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Levin]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  498,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Trade 
Act  of  1974,  to  define  as  an  unfair 
trade  practice,  the  denial  of  interna- 
tionally recognized  worker  rights,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

S.  BOS 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Humphrey,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  Helms]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  505.  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Rural  Electrification  Act  of  1936  to 
promote  the  economic  vitality  of  rural 
America  by  directing  the  resources  of 
the  Rural  Eaectiificatlon  Administra- 
tion toward  rural  consimiers,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

S.  569 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  D'Amato,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Burdick]  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  569,  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Saccharin  Study  and  Labeling  Act. 

S.  837 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hatch,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  Helms]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  637,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938  to 
facilitate  industrial  homework,  includ- 
ing sewing,  Imitting,  and  craftmaking, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  866 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kasten,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Bffr.  Riegle]  and  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana [Mr.  LuGAR]  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  666,  a  bill  to  regulate 
interstate  commerce  by  providing  for  a 
uniform  product  liability  law,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

S.  6>8 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  NicKLES]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  698,  a  bill  to  amend  title  17. 
United  States  Code,  to  prohibit  the 
conveyance  of  the  right  to  perform 
publicly  syndicated  television  pro- 
grams without  conveying  the  right  to 
perform  accompanying  music. 


8.  701 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Simon,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[BCr.  MoYNiHAN]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  701,  a  blU  to  amend  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  to  es- 
tablish a  separate  authorization  for  as- 
sistance for  famine  recovery  and  long- 
term  development  in  sub-Saharan 
Africa,  and  for  other  purposes. 

8.  716 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Wallop,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Lautewberg]  and  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  [Mr.  McCain]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  716,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1986  with  respect  to  the  allocation  of 
research  and  ex[>erimental  expendi- 
tures. 

SENATE  joint  RESOLUTION  8 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  D'Amato,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Kasten],  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land [Mr.  Sarbanes],  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  [Mr.  Leahy],  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Metzenbaum],  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Murkow- 
SKi],  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Heinz],  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  Stevens],  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota [Mr.  BoscHwrrz],  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  [Mr.  McCain],  and  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Packwood] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  5,  a  joint  resolution 
designating  June  14.  1987,  as  "Baltic 
Freedom  Day." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  14 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Helms,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr. 
Mitchell]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  14,  a  joint  res- 
olution to  designate  the  third  week  of 
June  of  each  year  as  "National  Dairy 
Goat  Awareness  Week." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  18 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pressler.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  Trible],  the  Senator  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Bentsen],  and  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Riegle]  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
15,  a  joint  resolution  designating  the 
month  of  November  1987  as  "National 
Alzheimer's  Disease  Month." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  16 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Riegle,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  BoscHvtriTz],  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore],  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Inouye],  the  Sena- 
tor from  California  [Mr.  Wilson],  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Pryor], 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Johnston],  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  Kennedy],  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Matsunaga],  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Bump- 
ers], the  Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
Cranston],  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  DeConcini],  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  [Mr.  Pressler],  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Bur- 


dick], the  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
NuNN],  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  Chapxe],  the  Senator  from 
Utah  [Mr.  Oarn],  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  [Mr.  ReidI,  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Glenn],  and  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kerry]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  16,  a  joint  resolution  to 
designate  the  period  commencing  on 
April  5,  1987,  and  ending  on  April  11, 
1987,  as  "World  Health  Week,"  and  to 
designate  April  7,  1987,  as  "World 
Health  Day." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  19 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Warner,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Domenici],  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Danporth],  the 
Senator  from  New  York  [J4r. 
D'Amato],  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  Pressler],  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Metzenbaum],  and  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Pryor] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  19,  a  joint  resolution 
to  designate  March  20,  1987,  as  "Na- 
tional Energy  Education  Day." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  38 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pell,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
[Ms.  MiKULSKi],  the  Senator  from 
California  [Mr.  Cranston],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Matsunaga],  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Murkow- 
SKi],  and  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  Stevens]  were  added  as  cospon- 
sors of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  26,  a 
joint  resolution  to  authorize  and  re- 
quest the  President  to  call  a  White 
House  Conference  on  Library  and  In- 
formation Services  to  be  held  not  later 
than  1989.  and  for  other  purposes. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  38 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Simon],  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Conrad],  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kerry],  and 
the  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr. 
Baucus]  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  28,  a  joint  res- 
olution designating  "American  Phjrel- 
ologists  Week." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  39 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Simon,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  California 
[Mr.  Cranston]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  39, 
a  joint  resolution  to  provide  for  the 
designation  of  the  69th  anniversary  of 
the  renewal  of  Lithuanian  independ- 
ence, February  16.  1987,  as  "Lithuani- 
an Inde[>endence  Day." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  47 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cranston,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Quayle],  the  Senator  from 
Micliigan  [Mr.  Levin],  the  Senator 
from  Texas  [Mr.  GrammI,  and  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Kennedy]  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  47,  a  joint  res- 
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olutlao  to  deiifiiate  "National  POW 
ReoofDltiaoDay.'' 

muss  JOOR  USOLI7TIOII  4> 

At  the  reouflst  of  Mr.  Dole,  the 
naBKM  of  the  ^m^'  fnun  New  Jeney 
Oir.  BiUBUT].  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky JMi.  Foul,  and  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Iiland  [Mr.  Cbavb],  were 
added  as  oovMiiiaon  of  Senate  Joint 
Rcaotutlai  49.  a  Joint  reaoluUon  to 
«*— «!««**  September  18.  1987,  as  "Na- 
tional FOW/MIA  ReoocniUon  Day." 
wauoK  JODR  nsoLimoii » 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hatch,  the 
nauea  of  the  flmator  from  Maryland 
QIs.  MxKULSKi].  the  Senator  from 
Oanneetleat  CMr.  DoddI.  the  Senator 
Cram  New  York  CMr.  D'AmatoI.  the 
Hrmator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  QuatlkI. 
the  Bfnatnr  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
WAunal.  and  the  Senator  from  Call- 
focnia  [Mr.  Cmutnotmi,  were  added  as 
OMiiaoson  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
63.  a  Joint  reaolutini  designating  the 
weA  of  May  10. 1987.  through  May  16. 
1987.  as  "National  Fetal  Alchohol  Syn- 
drome Awarcnem  wre^k. 


LUnOM  SB 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Orassley.  the 
name  of  the  fffnat/>r  from  Calif omia 
[Mr.  CKAsaxoir].  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  55, 
a  Joint  resolution  designating  the  week 
of  May  10.  1987.  through  May  16. 
1987.  as  "NaUonal  Osteoporosis  Pre- 
voition  We^  of  1987." 

BoiAXB  jonrr  >aoLunoN  sa 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Ihouyk.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
[Mr.  RnD].  was  added  as  ooeponsors  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  56.  a  Joint  res- 
olution designating  the  third  week  in 
May  of  each  year  as  "National  Tour- 
Ism  WedL" 


ftTB  JODR  UBOLUnOH  ST 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DcCohcini, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri [Mr.  Bom*],  the  Senator  from 
CMdahoma  [Mr.  Bobbi],  the  Senator 
from  T.ftiitrim^  [Mr.  Bbsaux],  the 
Senator  from  norlda  [Mr.  Chilks], 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
Cocmuir],  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Cohbad],  the  Senator 
from  California  [Mr.  Crakstoh],  the 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
D'Amato],  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  Daschli],  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd],  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Dole],  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Duben- 
beigbb].  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  HoLUHOSl.  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  [Mr.  Ikotjyz],  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Johnston],  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  \Mi.  Kasteh], 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
IjAUTBraBaal.  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
[Mr.  Matsuiiaoa].  the  Senator  from 
ArlEona  [Mr.  McCain],  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  [Ms.  Mikulski],  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Nick- 
lb],  the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr. 
RsD].    the   Senator   from   Nebraska 


[Mr.   ZoRiNSKT],   the   Senator   from 
Tennessee   [Mr.   Oore],   the  Senator 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Quatle],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Washington  [Mr.  Adams],  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Bosch- 
wrrti,  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
[Mr.  BusDicK],  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Gkasslbt],  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama [Mr.  Shelby],  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  [Mr.  Snacs],  the  Senator  from 
Calllomla  [Mr.  Wilson],  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Lugab],  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  [Mr.  McClube],  the  Sena- 
tor tfom  Oeorgia  [Mr.  NunnI,  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Pbes- 
sleb],  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
[Mr.  Weickeb],  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  Dxzon],  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska    [Idr.    Ezon],    the    Senator 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Fobs],  the  Sena- 
tor from  I7tah  [Mr.  Oabn],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kebby], 
the  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr.  Mitch- 
ell], the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
MuBKOWSXi],  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas [Mr.  Pbyob],  the  Senator  from 
North   Carolina    [Mr.    Santord],    the 
Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Bentsen], 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Sab- 
BANB],  the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
Tbiele],  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  57,  a  Joint  res- 
olution to  designate  the  period  com- 
mencing on  May  3,  1987,  and  ending 
on  May  10,  1987,  as  "National  Older 
Americans  Abuse  Prevention  Week." 
sxMATX  Jonrr  xksoldtioii  bs 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  DeConcini, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri [Mr.  Bond],  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  Boren],  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Bbadley],  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  BbeauxI, 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr. 
Chatee],  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.    CocHBAN],    the    Senator    from 
North  Dakota  [Mr.  Conrao],  the  Sena- 
tor from  California  [Mr.  Cranston], 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
Daschle],  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
[Mr.  Dole],  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota [Mr.  Durenberger],  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Hollings], 
the      Senator      from      Hawaii      [Mr. 
INOPYX],  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.   Johnston],   the   Senator   from 
New    Jersey    [Mr.    Lautehbero],    the 
Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  McCain], 
the  Senator  from  Ohio   [Mr.  Meiz- 
enbaum],  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
[Ms.    Mikulski],    the    Senator    from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  Nickles],  the  Senator 
from  Neveda  [Mr.  Reid],  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska   [Mr.  Zorinsky],  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore], 
the     Senator     from     Indiana     [Mr. 
QuAYLE],  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Shelby],  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr.  Kerry],  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Boschwitz],  the 
Senator       from       California       [Mr. 
WnsoN],   the  Senator  from   Indiana 
[Mr.  LuGAR],  the  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia  [Mr.   Nttnn],   the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  Weicker],  the  Sena- 


tor fnxn  Illinois  [Mr.  Dixon],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  [Mr.  Graham],  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr. 
HuMPHBgY],  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
[Mr.  MAtrsuHAOA],  the  Senator  from 
West  Vlislnla  [Mr.  Rockefeller],  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr.  Biden], 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr. 
Bubdick],  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  (Mr.  Domxmici],  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Ezon],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Ford],  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Fowler], 
the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Gabn], 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  Hbcht], 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  [B£r.  Mc- 
Cohnell],  the  Senator  from  Maine 
[Mr.  Mitchell],  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  [|Cr.  Mubkowski],  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Pressler], 
the  Senator  from  Arluinsas  [Mr. 
Pryor],  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina [BCr.  Sanford],  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  [Mr.  Simpson],  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Thurmond], 
the  Senntor  from  Texas  [Mr.  Bent- 
sen],  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Glenn],  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
[Mr.  Sahbanes],  and  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  Trible],  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
58,  a  Joint  resolution  to  designate  the 
month  of  April.  1987,  as  "National 
Child  Abuse  Prevention  Month." 

sBHATK  JOnrr  rbsolution  60 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bradley,  the 
names  ctf  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton [Mr.  Evans],  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  Warner],  the  Senator 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Chiles],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Vermont  [Mr.  Stattord],  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Murkow- 
SKil,  and  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Bdr. 
McClure]  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  60,  a  Joint  res- 
olution to  authorize  the  President  to 
proclaim  the  last  Friday  of  April  each 
year  as  "National  Arbor  Day." 

SENATE  JOnn  RXSOLTITION  63 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Humphrey,  his 
name  wtas  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  63,  a  Joint  res- 
olution to  designate  March  21, 1987,  as 
"Afghanistan  Day." 

SMATK  JOINT  RKSOLITTION  66 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Burdick,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  BtTMPERs],  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Chatee],  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Conrad], 
the  Sesiator  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Heflin],  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
[Mr.  MAtsunaga],  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  [Mr.  Stafford],  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  [Mr.  Murkowski],  and 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
DurenbCrgeb]  were  added  as  cospon- 
sors of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  66,  a 
Joint  resolution  to  designate  the  week 
of  November  22  through  November  28, 
1987,  as  "National  Family  Week." 


SENATE  jonrr  sbsolution  •• 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  Simon,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Bentsen],  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  Packwood],  the  Senator  from  li- 
llnols  [Mr.  Dxzon],  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  [Mr.  Pryor],  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Breaxtk],  the 
Senator  from  California  [Mr.  Cran- 
ston], the  Senator  from  Maryland 
[Ms.  Mikulski],  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Levin],  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Heinz],  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Sar- 
banes],  the  Senator  from  California 
[Mr.  Wilson],  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  Hatfield],  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Boren],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  [Mr.  Baucus],  the 
Senator  from  Washington  [Mr. 
Evans],  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
ItfETZENBAUM],  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming [Mr.  Simpson],  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  [Mr.  Leahy],  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Glenn],  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  BoscHvnrz],  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  McCain], 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
Pressler],  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Danforth],  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore],  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  [Mr.  Stevens],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Wallop],  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Kennedy],  and  the  Senator  from 
Maine  [Mr.  Cohen]  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 

69,  a  Joint  resolution  to  designate  the 
week  beginning  April  20,  1987,  as 
"World  Population  Awareness  Week." 

SENATE  joint  RESOLUTION  TO 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Trible,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  DeConcini],  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  [Mr.  Burdick],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  [Mr.  Roth],  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Nunn],  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr. 
Pell],  and  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
[Mr.  Matsunaga]  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 

70,  a  joint  resolution  commemorating 
the  40th  anniversary  of  the  Marshall 
Plan. 

senate  joint  resolution  73 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Gore,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Glenn]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  72,  a  Joint  res- 
olution to  designate  the  week  of  Octo- 
ber 11,  1987,  through  October  17,  1987, 
as  "National  Job  Skills  Week." 
senate  JOnrr  resolution  74 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kennedy,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  Helms]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  74, 
a  Joint  resolution  to  designate  the 
month  of  May  1987  as  "National 
Cancer  Institute  Month." 

senate  joint  resolution  75 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.     EIasten],     the    Senator    from 


Alaska  [Mr.  Stevens],  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Simon],  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Ford],  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Conrad], 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
Pryor],  the  Senator  from  California 
[Mr.  Cranston],  the  Senator  from 
Montana  [Mr.  Baucus],  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Inouye],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Bumpers],  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  DeCon- 
cini], and  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Chiles]  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  75,  a  Joint 
resolution  to  dedjxiate  the  week  of 
August  2,  1987,  through  August  8, 
1987,  as  "National  Podiatrlc  Medicine 
Week." 

SENATE  joint  RESOLUTION  83 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bentsen,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  Boren],  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Grassley],  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  Thurmond],  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Levin], 
the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Moynihan],  the  Senator  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  Cranston],  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Nunn],  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Ribgle],  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Georgia  [Mr.  Fowler]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  83,  a  Joint  resolution  desig- 
nating the  week  of  April  19,  1987, 
through  April  25,  1987,  as  "National 
Minority  Cancer  Awareness  Week." 

SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  6 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Humphrey,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Bentsen]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  6,  a 
concurrent  resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  with  respect  to 
the  denial  of  health  insurance  cover- 
age for  disabled  adopted  children. 

SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  9 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  Chafee]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 9,  a  concurrent  resolution  to  pro- 
vide for  the  display  of  the  National 
League  of  Families  POW/MIA  flag  in 
the  Capitol  rotunda. 

SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  14 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  'DeConcini, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  Kerry],  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Maryland  [Ms.  Mikulski] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate 
Concurrent  Resolution  14,  a  concur- 
rent resolution  expressing  the  sense  of 
Congress  concerning  support  for  the 
evolution  to  full  democracy  in  the  Re- 
public of  Korea. 

SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  IS 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Heflin,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
[Mr.  Hecht],  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky [Mr.  McConnell],  the  Senator 
from  Utah  [Mr.  Garn],  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Delaware  [Mr.  Roth]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Concur- 
rent Resolution  15,  a  concurrent  reso- 


lution expressing  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress that  no  major  change  in  the  pay- 
ment methodology  for  physiclaiis' 
services,  including  services  furnished 
to  hospital  inpatients,  under  the  Medi- 
care Program  should  be  made  imtil  re- 
ports required  by  the  99th  Congress 
have  been  received  and  evaluated. 

SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  16 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Wirth.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr. 
Cohen]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  19.  a 
conciurent  resolution  urging  the 
President  to  take  immediate  action  to 
reduce  the  depletion  of  the  ozone 
layer  attributable  to  worldwide  emis- 
sions of  chlorofluorocarbons. 

SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  30 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Gore,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  BClnnesota 
[Mr.  Durenberger],  and  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Inoxtye]  were  added 
as  a  cosponsors  of  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  20,  a  concurrent  resolution 
to  express  the  sense  of  Congress  that 
funding  the  Vocational  Education  Pro- 
gram should  not  be  eliminated. 

SENATE  CX>NCURRENT  RESOLUTION  21 

At  the  request  of  Bir.  Danforth,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  Daschle]  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  Senate  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution 21,  a  concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  in  op- 
position to  the  proposal  by  the  Ehiro- 
pean  Community  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  tax  on  vegetable  and  marine 
fats  and  oils  and  urging  the  President 
to  take  strong  and  immediate  counter- 
measures  should  such  a  tax  be  imple- 
mented to  the  detriment  of  UJS.  ex- 
ports of  oilseeds  and  products  and  in- 
consistently with  the  European  Com- 
munity's obligations  under  the  Gener- 
al Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade. 

SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLX7TION  33 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cranston,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  Trible]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  23,  a 
concurrent  resolution  designating  Jazz 
as  an  American  national  treasure. 

SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  37 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  EXurenberger. 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi [Mr.  Cochran]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 27,  a  concurrent  resolution  stating 
the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Commerce  and  Special 
Trade  Representative  should  Initiate 
Investigations  of  Canadian  agricultur- 
al subsidies. 

SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  SI 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Heinz,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton [Mr.  Adams],  and  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Stennis]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Concur- 
rent Resolution  28,  a  concurrent  reso- 
lution to  reaffirm  that  deposits,  up  to 
the  statutorily  prescribed  amount,  in 
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tnniTed  depository  instltu- 
iMdBsd  by  the  fuU  faith  and 
credit  of  the  united  States. 

At  the  reoueet  of  Mr.  Kastbh.  the 
namea  of  the  Smatior  frcnn  Michigan 
CM^.  RiBBLB],  and  the  Senator  from 
Twiftow*  [Mr.  LooAx]  were  added  as  co- 
^ipiw«*«  of  Amendment  Na  34  intend- 
ed to  be  laopoeed  to  &  666.  a  biU  to 
regolate  interstate  onnmerce  by  pro- 
viding for  a  unlfom  product  liability 
law.  and  for  other  puriMses. 


SENATE   CONCORRENT   RESOLU- 
TION 32— RELATING  TO  VOLUN- 


Mr.  ORASSLEY  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  DaOoHCDn)  submitted  the  follow- 
Inc  coocurruit  resolution:  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Human  Reaouroes: 

&  Ocw.  Rb.  32 

Wbereaa  tndlvktuals  eDgaced  In  volunteer 
work  tre  wtlmitail  to  provide  more  than 
taB.OM.000.000  in  aervion  to  the  people  and 
wnwnwiiiiitiMi  of  tbc  United  Statea  each  year, 
in  addttion  to  aervloea  provided  in  foreign 
oaantries  through  the  activities  of  the 
Peace  Corps  and  atmllar  efforts; 

Whereas  volunteer  work  provides  opportu- 
nities to  every  cttian  for  peracmal  growth, 
career  ezploratlan.  and  civic  oontribution; 

Whereas  Vedeial.  State,  and  local  govern- 
ments, and  charitable  and  service  organiza- 
tiana.  Incnaainily  reoogni»  the  value  of  in- 
divldiials  engaged  in  volunteer  work  in  con- 
nectian  with  the  development  and  operation 
of  programs  to  meet  the  needs  of  American 
cttisens; 

Whereas  the  number  of  individuals  engag- 
ing in  vtdunteer  work  and  the  variety  of 
smiuca  provided  through  volunteer  work 
inereaae  each  jrear;  and 

Whereas  the  Office  of  Personnel  Manage- 
ment, together  with  a  limited  number  of 
State  and  local  governments,  charitable  and 
service  organsiations.  and  private  employ- 
en.  has  iHwlded  for  a  listing  and  descrip- 
tlon  of  relevant  volunteer  work  and  employ- 
ment appltcatlon  forms:  Now.  therefore,  be 
it 

Jtesolwd  fry  the  Senate  (the  Houte  of  Rep- 
mentativeM  conenrring).  That  it  is  the 
sense  of  Congress  that— 

(1)  experience  In  volunteer  work  should  be 
taken  into  account  by  Federal.  State,  and 
local  governments,  charitable  and  service  or- 
gantaitkMis,  and  private  employers  in  the 
conslrtfration  of  applicants  for  employment; 
and 

(2)  provision  should  be  made  for  a  listing 
and  description  of  volunteer  work  on  em- 
ployment application  forms. 

•  Mr.  ORASSLEY.  Mr.  President. 
Senator  DcCoacna  and  I  are  submit- 
ting a  concurrent  resolution  entitled 
"Volunteers  Are  the  Importance  of 
Voltmteerlsm."  This  concurrent  reso- 
luUm  is  identical  to  a  resolution  intro- 
duced In  the  House  of  Representatives 
by  Reinesentatlve  Hawkois. 

The  purpose  of  this  concurrent  reso- 
lution is  to  recognize  the  important 
contributions  that  volunteers  make  to 
our  Nation,  and  to  encourage  employ- 
ers in  Oovemment  and  the  private 
sector  to  recognize  the  valuable  expe- 


rlenoe  gained  through  volunteer  woi^ 
in  their  hiring  practices.  The  concur- 
rent resolution  expresses  the  sense  of 
the  Congress  that  experience  In  volun- 
teer work  should  be  taken  into  ac- 
count by  employers  in  the  consider- 
ation of  i4>pllcatlon8  for  employment, 
and  that  provision  should  be  made  for 
a  listing  and  description  of  volunteer 
work  on  emplosmaent  application 
forms. 

Currently,  more  than  35  States  and 
a  nimiber  of  local  governments  accept 
volunteer  experience  on  applications 
for  atate  Jobs.  The  Office  of  Personnel 
Management  considers  the  volunteer 
exi>erlence  of  applicants  for  Federal 
civil  service  Jobs.  About  100  major 
companies  in  the  private  sector,  in- 
cluding Levi  Strauss,  Union  Carbide, 
Marrlot.  Coca  Cola,  United  Airlines, 
XeroK,  TRW.  AT&T,  Atlantic  Rich- 
field, and  Carnation  recognize  volun- 
teer experience  when  they  hire  people 
for  Jobs.  Organizations  that  support 
this  concept  include  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  the  National  Association 
of  Manufacturers,  the  Association  of 
Junior  Leagues,  the  Association  for 
Volunteer  Administration,  the  Nation- 
al School  Volunteer  Program,  the 
American  Association  of  University 
Women  and  AARP. 

For  those  who  have  served  as  volun- 
teers and  gained  valuable  experience, 
consideration  of  their  volunteer  expe- 
rience can  be  an  important  tool  in 
landing  a  Job.  One  of  the  main  impedi- 
ments to  yoimg  people  entering  the 
labor  force  is  lack  of  Job  experience. 
When  employers  take  volimteer  expe- 
rience into  accoimt,  this  impediment  is 
at  least  partially  removed.  A  niunber 
of  young  people  also  use  volunteer  ex- 
perience to  try  out  a  new  career  field. 
Volunteer  experience  is  also  a  useful 
tool  for  mature  women  who  would  like 
to  enter  or  reenter  the  work  force  and 
who  have  had  community  volunteer 
experience. 

This  concurrent  resolution  will  not 
cost  employers  or  the  Government 
any  money.  It  will  not  require  busi- 
nesses to  hire  anyone,  or  even  to  take 
volunteer  experience  into  accoiuit.  It 
does  however  recognize  the  role  that 
volunteer  experience  plays  in  our  com- 
munities and  in  the  Job  market. 

I  encourage  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port "Volimteers  Are  the  Importance 
of  Volimteerism."* 
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slon  of  tae  Senate  on  Tuesday,  Biarch 
17,  1987.  to  hold  Joint  hearings  on  pro- 
posed legislation  authorizing  fluids  for 
fiscal  years  1988  and  1989  for  acquisi- 
tion programs.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COmmm  OR  KKKKOT  AKD  HATUSAL 
RISOURCKS 

Bfr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resoxurces 
be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  ses- 
sion of  the  Senate  on  Tuesday,  March 
17, 1987,  to  hold  hearings  on  the  nomi- 
nations of  Lawrence  F.  Davenport,  of 
Virginia,  to  be  an  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Energy  (Management  and  Adminis- 
tration) Rajmiond  G.  Massle,  of  New 
Jersey,  to  be  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Minority  Economic  Impact,  Depart- 
ment of  Energy,  and  James  W.  Ziglar, 
of  Maryland,  to  be  an  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  (Water  and  Sci- 
ence).   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objeotion,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SILECSr  COMMl'lTKE  OH  IMTKLLIGEItCE 

Mr.  BifRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Select 
Committee  on  Intelligence  be  author- 
ized to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  on  Tuesday,  March  17,  1987,  to 
continue  closed  hearings  on  proposed 
legislatioti  authorizing  funds  for  fiscal 
year  1988  for  the  intelligence  commu- 
nity. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objeotion,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES 
TO  MEET 

SUBCOMmTTEE  ON  COirVKNTIONAL  POHCBS  AMD 
AUIVNCE  DETENSB  AND  SXTBCOlOtrrrEX  ON  DE- 

rmsE  nfousTRY  and  tbchnologt 
Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Conventional  Forces  and  Al- 
liance Defense  and  the  Subcommittee 
on  Defense  Industry  and  Technology, 
of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services, 
be  authorized  to  meet  diuing  the  ses- 
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1987  CALL  TO  CONSCIENC^E  VIGIL 
FOR  SOVIET  JEWS 

•  Mr.  MITC^HELL.  Mr.  President,  the 
200th  anniversary  of  the  signing  of 
perhaps  the  most  important  political 
document  in  modem  history  will  have 
a  great  impact  on  aU  of  us.  A  great 
many  people  the  world  over  are  today 
guided  by  the  principles  laid  down  by 
our  Nation's  first  leaders  and  will 
share  in  the  commemoration  of  the 
Constitution. 

One  group  of  people  for  whom  this 
celebration  will  be  especially  meaning- 
ful are  emlgrees  from  nations  where 
the  relationship  between  the  individ- 
ual and  the  state  are  constructed  dif- 
ferently: from  those  where  liberty  is 
proscribed  not  protected.  Although  we 
aU  should  have  such  reverence  for  our 
llberty,  it  is  nonetheless  especially 
dear  to  those  for  whom  it  is  newly  ac- 
quired. 

Mr.  President,  the  following  was 
written  by  a  young  woman  who,  along 
with  her  parents,  left  the  Soviet  Union 
5  years  ago  to  begin  a  new  life  in  the 
United  States.  Her  personal  exi>eri- 
ence  as  a  Jewish  citizen  of  the  Soviet 


Union,  a  "refusenlk."  and  as  an  eml- 
gree  are,  I  feel,  movingly  told. 

On  June  10,  1981,  the  approach  lishts  of 
the  Kennedy  Airport  had  as  much  meaning 
to  me  as  the  Statue  of  Liberty  must  have 
had  to  earlier  Immigrants.  My  family  was  fi- 
nally arrivlnc  in  this  country  frtun  the 
Soviet  Union.  As  the  plane  was  rolling 
toward  the  terminal,  I  was  thinking  that  I 
would  never  again  have  to  hear  the  com- 
ment. "What  do  you  expect,  she's  Jewish." 

For  many  Russian  people  the  words 
"Jewish"  and  "bad"  were  interchangeable. 
Jews  were  considered  different  and  the  only 
reason  for  this  sentiment  was  a  traditional 
dislike  of  the  Jews  by  the  Russian  gentUes, 
which  has  been  intensified  by  goverzunent 
policies. 

By  the  time  I  began  to  understand  some 
of  the  social  problems  I  would  face  growing 
up,  my  best  friends  had  already  moved  to 
Israel  and  I  knew  that  there  were  countries 
where  one  could  openly  declare  one's  reli- 
gious affiliation  and  not  be  afraid  of  being 
rejected  by  one's  acquaintances,  teachers,  or 
employers  because  of  it— the  way  my  par- 
ents biul  been  on  numerous  occasions. 
There  were  better  places  than  the  Soviet 
Union  for  my  family  to  live. 

In  school  I  was  taught  that  the  Western 
cotmtrles.  especially  the  U.S.  failed  to  pro- 
vide their  people  with  life's  barest  necessi- 
ties: my  teachers  read  newspapers  which 
contained  information  on  mass  starvation  in 
America,  and  no  news  of  the  Soviet  invasion 
of  Afghanistan  At  home,  however,  the 
radio  was  often  tuned  in  to  the  Voice  of 
America,  which  announced  that  the  Soviet 
Union  could  be  leading  the  nations  toward 
World  War  HL  When  I  asked  my  mother 
about  the  contradictory  information,  she 
cautioned  me  not  to  discuss  the  subject  with 
anyone  outside  of  my  family.  The  Voice  of 
America  was  classified  together  with  many 
other  things  I  was  not  to  discuss  with 
anyone  except  my  parents— such  as  religion, 
our  friends  in  Israel  and  the  United  States, 
and  my  parents'  hope  to  leave  Russia. 

By  the  time  I  was  ten  years  old.  there  was 
a  clear  picture  already  formed  in  my  mind.  I 
vranted  to  leave  the  U.S.S.R.  When  my 
f &mily  was  finally  granted  the  pennlssion  to 
move,  my  parents  expected  me  to  be  unhap- 
py when  I  had  to  leave  home.  I  was,  howev- 
er, overjoyed;  my  wish  to  leave  the  country 
that  I  did  not  consider  a  home  any  more, 
had^lnally  come  true. 

After  five  years  in  the  United  States,  I 
have  had  a  chance  to  adjust  to  the  new  life- 
style and  to  objectively  evaluate  the  oppor- 
tunities offered  to  me.  I  am  amazed  at  the 
foresight  and  courage  my  parents  had  when 
they  came  here.  They  left  a  financially  com- 
fortable life,  having  achieved  nearly  every- 
thing Jewish  people  in  Russia  could  hope  to 
achieve  and  had  to  start  their  lives  over  at 
the  age  of  40,  when  most  people  reach  the 
peak  of  their  careers.  They  did  it  because 
they  wanted  their  children  to  have  a  future 
that  would  depend  on  their  abilities,  and 
not  their  religious  affiliations.  If  I  had  had 
to  go  to  college  in  the  Soviet  Union,  I  prot>- 
ably  would  have  attended  my  father's  col- 
lege—an engineering  school— despite  my 
desire  to  become  a  biologist  or  a  medical 
doctor,  his  was  one  of  the  few  colleges  that 
accepted  Jewish  students,  and  engineering 
was  the  only  field  in  science  and  mathemat- 
ics open  to  Jews.  Now  I  am  free  to  pursue 
any  field  that  I  might  want  to  enter,  and  I 
can  openly  declare  my  religious  beliefs. 
Having  experienced  what  life  in  the  Soviet 
Union  can  be  like  has  made  me  more  appre- 


ciative of  the  opportunities  offered  to  me  in 
my  new  country. 

Elama  Ooltsman, 

Brooklrn,  NY. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  proud  this  year 
to  participate  in  the  Congressional 
Call  to  Conscience  Program  for  Soviet 
Jews.  This  program  serves  to  highlight 
the  situation  of  thousands  of  Soviet 
Jewish  citizens  who  have  expressed 
their  wish  to  emigrate  from  the  Soviet 
Union,  where  they  are  prohibited  from 
freely  practicing  their  religion  and  are 
the  subject  of  state-sanctioned  anti- 
Semitism. 

Under  the  Helsinki  Accords  of  1975, 
the  Soviet  Union,  along  with  many 
other  nations,  guaranteed  the  right  of 
its  citizens  to  emigrate  freely.  This 
promise,  however,  has  gone  unkept. 
Since  then,  the  number  of  Soviet  eml- 
grees. Jewish  or  otherwise,  has  fluctu- 
ated with  the  change  in  political  winds 
and  the  demands  of  international 
opinion.  Thousands  of  "refusenlks" 
still  languish  In  a  surreal  limbo  while 
they  await  their  visas.  They  are 
stripped  of  their  Jobs  and  publicly  har- 
assed for  their  so-called  crimes  against 
the  state. 

Recently,  under  Gorbachev's  policy 
of  glosnost  or  openness,  new  regula- 
tions for  emigration  were  promulgat- 
ed, reputedly  to  improve  this  situa- 
tion. However,  upon  examination  it  is 
apparent  that  while  they  will  bilng 
some  consistency  to  the  emigration  ap- 
plication procedure,  they  will  also 
eliminate  the  possibility  of  emigration 
for  thousands  of  Soviet  Jews.  There 
are,  happily,  the  well-publicized  cases, 
like  those  of  Anatoly  Shcharansky  and 
Yuri  Orlov,  but  conditions  for  refuse- 
nlks in  general  have  not  improved. 
The  death  of  Anatoly  Bdarchenko  in  a 
Soviet  prison  last  December  reveals 
this  darker  side  of  Soviet  emigration 
policy.  In  fact,  according  to  the  Union 
of  Councils  for  Soviet  Jews,  under 
Mikhail  Gorbachev's  leadership,  the 
number  of  Soviet  Jewish  prisoners  of 
conscience  has  doubled.  And  last  year 
only  914  Soviet  Jews  were  granted 
visas.  For  this  reason  we  must  contin- 
ue to  publicly  bear  witness  to  their 
struggle. 

I  would  like  to  draw  special  atten- 
tion today  to  the  Luboshiz  family  of 
Moscow:  Felix  and  Larisa  and  their 
children  Irina  and  Ilya.  The  Lubo- 
shizes  have  been  waiting  for  7  years 
for  permission  to  emigrate  to  Israel 
and  have  suffered  great  hardships  be- 
cause of  their  decision.  Their  story  is 
typical  and  I  urge  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment to  act  quickly  to  resolve  what- 
ever difficulties,  real  or  imagined,  slow 
the  emigration  of  this  brave  family. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  en- 
courage my  colleagues  to  continue  to 
participate  in  and  support  the  Con- 
gressional Call  to  Conscience  Program. 
Last  year  more  than  half  the  Members 
of  the  Senate  provided  statements  re- 
counting the  difficulties  of  individual 


refusenlk  cases.  These  statonents 
were  forwarded  to  Soviet  leaders  on  a 
regular  basis  and  helped  form  a  public 
record  of  the  American  people's  out- 
rage over  the  Soviet  Union's  human 
rights  record.  In  addition,  they  provide 
hope  and  support  for  refusenilEB  anrf 
their  family  members. 


WOMEN  BUSINESS  OWNERSHIP 
EDUCATIONAL  CONFERENCE  DAY 

•  Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President, 
I  rise  to  recognize  the  "Women  Busi- 
ness Ownership  Educational  Confer- 
ence Day"  which  will  be  observed  on 
March  20  In  New  Jersey. 

On  March  20,  hundreds  of  women 
concerned  with  economic  development 
will  meet  to  discuss  trends,  share 
ideas,  exchange  information  and  plant 
the  seeds  of  responsible  economic 
growth  for  New  Jersey.  The  ninth 
annual  Women  in  Business  Ownership 
Educational  Conference  is  a  unique 
and  highly  successful  collaboration  be- 
tween business  and  professional 
women,  Federal  agencies,  and  the 
State  government  which  seeks  to  pro- 
mote responsible  economic  growth  in 
our  State. 

Women  constitute  the  most  n^idly 
expanding  sector  of  the  business  com- 
munity in  New  Jersey  and  in  the 
Nation.  Recent  estimates  suggest  that 
over  58,000  sole  proprietorships  in 
New  Jersey  are  owned  by  women 
which  represents  a  300-percent  in- 
crease since  1981.  These  businesses 
contribute  to  the  overall  economic 
health  of  my  State  and  constitute  an 
important  source  of  new  Jol>s.  The 
nimilier  of  women  professionals  and 
corporate  managers  in  New  Jersey  has 
increased  84  percent  between  1970  and 
1980  and  continues  to  grow. 

I  am  pleased  to  have  the  opportiml- 
ty  to  recognize  and  commend  these  dy- 
namic and  talented  business,  corpo- 
rate, and  professional  women  for  their 
outstanding  work  in  promoting  New 
Jersey's  economic  growth.  Our  eco- 
nomic health  and  stability  in  New 
Jersey  and  in  the  Nation  depend  upon 
the  commitment,  enthusiasm,  creativi- 
ty, and  initiative  which  these  women 
have  demonstrated  with  distinction.* 


THE  150TH  BIRTHDAY  OF 
GROVER  STEPHEN  CLEVELAND 

•  Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  pay  tribute  to  Grover  Ste- 
phen Cleveland,  distinguished  22d  and 
24th  President  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  only  U.S.  President  bom  in 
New  Jersey.  I  call  upon  my  colleagues 
to  aclcnowledge  this  former  President 
from  Caldwell,  NJ,  on  the  occasion  of 
his  150th  birthday,  March  18,  1987. 

After  having  served  as  mayor  of  Buf- 
falo and  Governor  of  New  York,  Presi- 
dent Cleveland  became  the  only  U.S. 
President  to  serve  two  nonconsecutive 
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Orover  Cleveland  took  office  at  the 
ace  of  48  and  was  the  first  Donocratic 
President  after  the  Civil  War.  During 
his  first  term  he  undertook  substantial 
refom  of  the  civH  service  and  re- 
pealed the  Tenure  of  Office  Act. 

In  spite  of  having  won  a  majority  of 
the  rnp"!"-  vote  in  1888.  Cleveland 
kMt  the  Residential  election  to  Benja- 
min Barrlaon.  For  the  next  4  years. 
Cleveland  lived  and  practiced  law  in 
New  Yovk.  where  he  gained  an  Increas- 
ing amount  of  perscmal  respect.  At  the 
gsme  time  there  was  a  disenchantment 
with  the  Republican  party  because  of 
its  suMKOt  for  protectionist  tariffs. 

Tariff  reduction  became  the  major 
issue  of  the  1892  campaign  and  Cleve- 
land gained  the  Democratic  nomina- 
tion and  easily  defeated  the  Republi- 
can ticket  Cleveland's  early  messages 
to  ConiTess  on  the  need  for  tariff 
reform  and  an  open  trading  system  are 
as  relevant  today— almost  100  years 
later. 

For  March  18,  1987,  the  citizens  of 
Caldwell.  NJ.  have  organized  a  special 
oommem<»vtlve  event  in  honor  of 
President  Orover  Cleveland  on  his  se- 
quieentennial  birthday.  The  people  of 
this  fine  community  regard  the  former 
UjS.  President  from  their  hometown 
as  an  outstanding  IndivlduaL  I  Join 
with  the  people  of  Caldwell  in  recog- 
ntadng  the  150th  anniversary  of  Presi- 
dent Cleveland's  birth.* 


RXTIjES  of  the  SELECT  COMMIT- 
TED: ON  INDIAN  AFFAIRS 

•  Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  in 
compliance  with  section  133(b)  of  the 
Legislative  Rorganlzation  Act  of  1946, 
as  amended,  the  Select  Committee  on 
Indian  Affairs  is  publishing  the  com- 
mittee's rules,  which  I  submit  for 
printing  in  the  Record. 
The  rules  are  as  follows: 

RtnJB  or  THX  SmATS  Sbuct  Comkitrb  oh 
iKDiAii  ArrAiKS  ros  thk  IOOtb  Corgress 

COmOTRE  RULES 

Rule  1.  The  SUoding  Rules  of  the  Senate. 
Flmitr  ReaolutlMi  4,  and  the  provisions  of 
the  Legislative  ReorganlxaUon  Act  of  1946. 
as  amended  by  the  Legislative  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  of  1970.  to  the  extent  that  the  pro- 
vlakin  of  micb  are  applicable  to  the  Select 
Cammlttee  on  Indian  Affairs  and  as  supple- 
mented by  these  rules,  are  adopted  as  the 
rulca  of  the  Committee. 


I  or  TBI  comcrmB 
Rule  2.  The  Committee  shall  meet  on  the 
second  and  fourth  Thursday  of  each  month 
irtiile  the  C;>ncreaB  i>  in  session  for  the  pur- 
pose of  conductinc  business,  unless,  for  the 
coovenlence  of  Members,  the  Chairman 
■ball  set  some  other  day  for  a  meeting.  Ad- 
ditianal  meetings  may  be  called  by  the 
Chairman  aa  be  may  deem  necessary. 


omr  HKAxnias  ahd  mkrihos 
Rule  3.  Hearings  and  business  meetings  of 
the  ODmmlttee  shall  be  open  to  the  public 
except  when  the  Committee  by  majority 
vote  orders  a  dosed  hearing  or  meeting. 

Rule  4<a).  Public  notice  shall  be  given  of 
the  date,  place,  and  subject  matter  of  any 
hearing  to  be  held  by  the  Committee  at 
least  one  week  in  advance  of  such  hearing 
unless  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  de- 
termiaes  that  the  hearing  Is  noncontrover- 
slal  or  that  special  circumstances  require  ex- 
pedited procedures  and  a  majority  of  the 
Committee  concurs.  In  no  case  shall  a  hear- 
ing bt  conducted  with  less  than  24  hours 
notlcei 

(b)  Each  witness  who  is  to  appear  before 
the  Committee  shall  file  with  the  Commit- 
tee, at  least  24  hours  in  advance  of  the  hear- 
ing, a  written  statement  of  his  or  her  testi- 
mony with  as  many  copies  as  the  Chairman 
of  the  Committee  prescribes. 

(c)  Each  Member  shall  be  limited  to  five 
(5)  minutes  in  the  questioning  of  any  wit- 
ness UntU  such  time  as  all  members  who  so 
desire  have  had  an  opportunity  to  question 
the  witness  unless  the  Committee  shall 
decide  otherwise. 

(d)  The  Chairman  and  ranking  Minority 
Member  or  the  ranking  Majority  and  Minor- 
ity Members  present  at  the  hearing  may 
each  appoint  one  Committee  staff  member 
to  question  each  witness.  Such  staff 
member  may  question  the  witness  only  after 
all  Members  present  have  completed  their 
questioning  of  the  witness  or  at  such  other 
time  as  the  Chairman  and  the  ranking  Ma- 
jority and  Minority  Members  present  may 
agree. 

BUSimSS  MKETIIIG  AGKHDA 

Rule  S(a).  A  legislative  measure  or  subject 
shaU  be  Included  in  the  agenda  of  the  next 
following  business  meeting  of  the  Commit- 
tee If  a  written  request  for  such  inclusion 
has  been  filed  with  the  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  at  least  one  (1)  week  prior  to 
such  meeting.  Nothing  in  this  rule  shall  be 
construed  to  limit  the  authority  of  the 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  to  include  leg- 
islative measures  or  subjects  on  the  Com- 
mittee agenda  in  the  absence  of  such  re- 
quest. 

(b)  The  agenda  for  any  business  meeting 
of  the  Committee  shall  be  provided  to  each 
Member  and  made  available  to  the  public  at 
least  three  (3)  days  prior  to  such  meeting, 
and  no  new  items  may  be  added  after  the 
agenda  is  so  published  except  by  the  ap- 
proval of  a  majority  of  the  Members  of  the 
Committee.  The  Clerk  shall  promptly  notify 
absent  Members  of  any  action  taken  by  the 
ConuDlttee  on  matters  not  included  in  the 
published  agenda. 

coHDncT  OP  Busnrass 

Rule  6(a).  Except  as  provided  in  subsec- 
tions (b)  and  (c).  five  Members  shall  consti- 
tute a  quorum  for  the  conduct  of  business 
of  the  Committee. 

(b)  A  measure  may  be  ordered  reported 
from  the  Committee  by  a  motion  made  in 
proper  order  by  a  Member  followed  by  the 
polling  of  the  Members  in  the  absence  of  a 
quorum  at  a  regular  or  special  meeting. 

(c)  On  Member  shall  constitute  a  quorum 
for  the  purpose  of  conducting  a  hearing  or 
taking  testimony  on  any  measure  before  the 
Comaiittee. 

vomiG 

Rule  7(a).  A  Tollcall  of  the  Members  shall 
be  taken  upon  the  request  of  any  Member. 

(b)  Proxy  voting  shall  be  permitted  on  all 
matters,  except  that  proxies  may  not  be 
counted  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the 


presence  of  a  quorum.  Unless  further  limit- 
ed, a  proxy  shall  be  exercised  only  upon  the 
date  for  which  it  is  given  and  upon  the 
items  publkhed  in  the  agenda  for  that  date. 


swoui  TBTmoirr  ahd  miAiiciAL  STATnixirTS 
Rule  8.  Witnesses  in  Ccnnmlttee  hearings 
may  be  required  to  give  testimony  under 
oath  whenever  the  Chairman  or  ranking  Mi- 
nority Member  of  the  Committee  deems 
such  to  be  necessary.  At  any  hearing  to  con- 
firm a  Presidential  nomination,  the  testimo- 
ny of  the  nominee,  and  at  the  request  of 
any  Member,  any  other  witness  shall  be 
taken  under  oath.  Every  nominee  shall 
submit  a  financial  statement  on  forms  to  be 
perfected  by  the  (Tcmmittee,  which  shall  be 
sworn  to  by  the  nominee  as  to  its  complete- 
ness and  aecuracy.  All  such  statements  shall 
be  made  public  by  the  Committee  unless  the 
Committee  in  executive  session  determines 
that  special  circumstances  require  a  full  or 
partial  exoeption  to  this  rule.  Members  of 
the  c(Knmlttee  are  urged  to  make  public  a 
complete  disclosure  of  their  financial  inter- 
ests on  forms  to  be  perfected  by  the  com- 
mittee in  the  manner  required  in  the  case  of 
Presidential  nominees. 

OORFIUUITUL  TCSTDf  OHY 

Rule  9.  No  confidential  testimony  taken 
by  or  confidential  material  presented  to  the 
Committee  or  any  report  of  the  proceedings 
of  a  closed  Committee  hearing  or  business 
meeting  shall  be  made  public  in  whole  or  in 
part  or  by  way  of  summary,  unless  author- 
ized by  a  majority  of  the  Members  of  the 
Committee  at  a  business  meeting  called  for 
the  purpose  of  making  such  a  determina- 
tion. 


PKPAMATORY  STATKHKHTS 

Rule  10.  Any  person  whose  name  is  men- 
tioned, or  who  is  specifically  identified  in,  or 
who  believes  that  testimony  or  other  evi- 
dence presented  at,  an  open  Committee 
hearing  tends  to  defame  him  or  otherwise 
adversely  affect  his  reputation  may  file  with 
the  Ctemiaittee  for  its  consideration  and 
action  a  sworn  statement  of  facts  relevant 
to  such  testimony  or  evidence. 

BROAOCASTIHG  OP  HBAHIMGS  OP  MKEnHGS 

Rule  11.  Any  meeting  or  hearing  by  the 
Committee  which  is  open  to  the  public  may 
l)e  covered  in  whole  or  in  part  by  television 
broadcast,  radio  broadcast,  or  still  photogra- 
phy. PhotMTi«>hera  and  reporters  using  me- 
chanical recording  filming,  or  broadcasting 
devices  shall  position  their  equipment  so  as 
not  to  interfere  with  the  seating,  vision,  and 
hearing  of  Members  and  staff  on  the  dais  or 
with  the  orderly  process  of  the  meeting  or 
hearing. 

AMKHDING  THK  RULES 

Rule  12.  These  rules  may  be  amended  only 
by  a  vote  of  a  majority  of  all  Members  of 
the  Comntittee  in  a  business  meeting  of  the 
Committee: 

Provide^,  That  no  vote  may  be  taken  on 
any  proposed  amendment  unless  such 
amendment  is  reproduced  in  full  in  the 
Committee  agenda  for  such  meeting  at  least 
three  (3)  days  in  advance  of  such  meeting. 
Such  proposed  amendments  shaU  be  maUed 
to  each  Member  of  the  Committee  at  least 
seven  (7)  calendar  days  in  advance  of  the 
meetlng.o* 


HAPPY  90TH  BIRTHDAY  TO 
FRED  LANDAU 

•  Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  as 
millions   of  Americans   celebrate   St. 


Patrick's  Day  today  with  joy  and  fan- 
fare, all  of  us  in  our  great  melting  pot 
country  are  reminded  of  our  own 
family  histories,  representing,  among 
us.  every  geographic  area  on  Earth. 

March  17  this  year  is  a  particularly 
special  day  for  one  who  came  to  this 
country  from  Poland  to  create  one- 
very  hi4}py  and  successful— version  of 
the  American  dream.  Today  Fred 
Landau  is  celebrating  his  90th  birth- 
day. 

An  Immigrant  from  Poland.  Fred 
Landau  worked  his  way  through 
schooL  After  serving  in  World  War  I, 
he  founded  his  own  accounting  firm, 
Bfonn  Judd  Landau,  which  recently 
celebrated  its  60th  birthday. 

Through  his  integrity,  hard  work, 
and  dedication  Fred  Landau  has  main- 
tained a  thriving  business  now  run  by 
his  son,  William  M.  Landau,  a  CPA 
and  attorney,  and  has  achieved  for 
himself  an  excellent  reputation  In  the 
business  and  Jewish  communities. 

I'm  honored  to  Join  Fred  Landau's 
family,  colleagues  and  many  friends  in 
payinis  tribute  to  a  special  man  on  a 
wonderful  day.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  GORDON 
GOJKOVICH 

•  BCr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President, 
many  people  get  involved  in  public 
service  but  few  have  what  it  takes  to 
stick  with  it  over  a  lifetime.  For  this,  it 
takes  a  special  person — one  of  strong 
character  and  deep  personal  convic- 
tion and  commitment.  My  friend 
Gordon  Gojkovich  is  Just  such  a 
person. 

California  has  benefited  from  his 
presence  since  he  moved  to  Solano 
County  in  California  in  1943  and 
began  his  military  service.  Gordon's 
involvement  has  continued  since  his 
days  as  a  platoon  tank  commander  in 
the  World  War  n  Normandy  invasion. 
In  1984,  he  retraced  the  World  War  n 
route  through  Europe,  making  a  spe- 
cial trip  to  Normandy  to  honor  his 
tank  crew. 

In  politics  and  public  service, 
Gordon  has  also  played  a  significant 
role  for  over  35  years.  He  has  been  a 
leader  in  the  State  Democratic  Party, 
both  at  the  grassroots  organizing  level 
and  at  the  national  level  as  a  delegate 
to  the  National  Democratic  Conven- 
tion in  New  York  City  in  1976.  He  also 
served  the  public  in  a  variety  of  roles 
including  elective  office.  I  know  first 
hand  the  quality  of  Gordon's  work 
and  dedication,  having  served  as  Cali- 
fornia controller  when  he  was  State 
inheritance  tax  appraiser  for  Solano 
County. 

The  Solano  community  has  been  es- 
pecially lucky  to  have  Gordon  Gojko- 
vlch's  consistently  caring  presence 
over  the  years.  He  has  served  in  the 
American  Cancer  Society,  the  Solano 
Community  College  Scholarship  Foun- 
dation, and  many  other  community  or- 


ganizations and  projects.  As  owner  and 
publisher  of  the  Dixon  Tribune 
weekly  newspaper  for  a  number  of 
years,  Gordon  continues  to  provide 
the  people  of  Salano  Coimty  with  a 
very  valuable  service. 

As  active  as  he  has  been  publicly, 
Gordon  has  alwajrs  maintained  ties 
with  his  Yugoslavian  ancestry,  observ- 
ing family  traditions  taught  to  him  by 
his  parents,  including  speaking  Serbo- 
Croatian.  He  knows  it  takes  commit- 
ment and  initiative  to  keep  a  family 
close  that  is  separated  by  many  miles, 
so  he  continues  to  organize  family  re- 
unions with  his  relatives  in  Yugoslav- 
ia. 

Friends  will  be  gathered  on  March 
20  to  honor  Gordon  as  he  retires.  I'm 
privileged  to  share  his  accomplish- 
ments with  my  colleagues  in  the 
Senate  and  to  be  a  part  of  the  celebra- 
tion of  this  distinguished  American.* 


AMERICA'S  HOMELESS 

•  Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  a  great 
deal  of  attention  has  been  focused  re- 
cently on  the  problem  of  the  homeless 
in  America.  It  is  indeed  a  disgrace  that 
in  the  richest  Nation  on  Earth  many 
of  our  citizens  are  living  on  the  streets 
of  our  cities.  I  welcome  the  action  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  last 
week  in  beginning  to  come  to  grips 
with  this  problem  by  passing  a  major 
homeless  bill. 

But  perhaps  an  even  greater  tragedy 
is  the  fact  that  many  of  the  homeless 
in  America,  perhaps  as  many  as  one- 
third  or  more,  are  also  Vietnam  veter- 
ans. It  is  a  painful  irony  that  many  of 
those  who  served  this  country  in  Viet- 
nam are  now  struggling  for  survival  on 
the  streets  of  our  own  major  cities 
right  here  in  the  United  States. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  Senate  passed 
an  amendment  sponsored  by  Senator 
MuRKOwsKi  on  January  29  to  provide 
$5  million  in  aid  to  homeless  veterans. 
I  supported  this  meas\u%,  but  ttiis  is 
only  the  beginning  of  the  effort  that  is 
needed.  I  am  also  pleased  to  be  a  co- 
sponsor  with  Senator  C^ranston  of  S. 
477,  the  Homeless  Veterans  Assistance 
Act  of  1987,  to  provide  further  assist- 
ance in  this  area. 

But  I  hope  we  will  not  fall  into  the 
trap  of  thinking  that  by  passing  a  bill, 
and  spending  some  money,  we  have 
solved  the  problem.  We  owe  too  much 
to  Vietnam  veterans  to  treat  this  prob- 
lem in  a  cavalier,  hit-and-run  fashion. 

Ross  S.  Yosnow,  himself  a  Vietnam 
veteran,  has  written  a  thoughtful 
piece  about  the  problem  of  homeless 
veterans  in  America  in  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor  this  week.  As  he 
points  out,  "At  a  time  when  the  movie 
"Platoon"  reminds  us  of  the  contribu- 
tions these  men  made,  the  country 
pays  Up  service  to  their  plight.  While 
many  of  America's  true  warriors 
shiver  in  alleys,  our  President  quotes 
"Rambo"  and  calls  Ollle  North  a  hero. 


And  while  veterans  of  our  last  war  die 
in  vacant  lots,  our  President  spends 
millions  of  dollars  on  the  Contras. 
which  could  result  in  the  next  genera- 
tion of  young  men  becoming  cannon 
fodder." 

Mr.  President,  our  priorities  have 
been  distorted  for  too  long.  Many  Viet- 
nam veterans  are  on  our  streets  today, 
suffering  from  drug,  alcohol,  and  psy- 
chiatric problems  which  have  gone  un- 
treated. They  are  not  only  homeless, 
but  forgotten  by  society.  Meanwhile, 
we  spend  millions  of  dollars  on  an  un- 
declared war  in  Nicaragua,  and  billions 
on  star  wars. 

We  all  recognize  the  great  progress 
that  America  has  nude  in  the  past  few 
years  in  recognizing  the  contributions 
of  Vietnam  veterans.  But  the  "home- 
coming" process  is  not  complete,  and 
caimot  be  complete,  when  so  many  of 
those  veterans  are  literally  without  a 
home.  It  is  time  for  us  to  remember 
the  forgotten  heroes  of  America — our 
homeless  Vietnam  veterans. 

I  ask  that  the  column  by  Ross 
Yosnow,  entitled  "Homeless  Veterans: 
A  Nation's  Disgrace",  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcors. 

The  article  follows: 

[Prom  The  C^hristian  Science  Monitor,  Mar. 

10, 1987] 

HoKELXSS  VrrxRAKs:  a  Natioh's  Disgracx 

(By  Ross  S.  Yosnow) 

Several  weeks  ago,  Ralph  Frederick's  body 
was  found  in  a  vacant  lot  in  the  skid  row 
section  of  Los  Angeles.  Although  three 
other  homeless  people  died  of  exposiue  in 
the  unusually  cold  City  of  Angels  that  week, 
Ralph  was  different:  he'd  been  in  the 
United  States  Army,  and  had  served  in  Viet^ 
nam. 

Although  he  owned  a  car,  it  had  probably 
been  years  since  it  had  last  started,  so 
Ralph  spent  his  last  few  days  on  earth  hud- 
dled in  a  rubber  tire  for  warmth.  Like  thou- 
sands of  other  "snowbirds" — people  who  mi- 
grate to  usually  sunny  southern  C^alifomia 
during  the  winter— the  near-freezing  tem- 
peratures had  caught  Ralph  by  surprise. 

But  his  story  is  far  from  unique.  The  Los 
Angeles  County  Division  for  the  Homeless— 
which  deals  exclusively  with  veterans — estl- 
nates  that  there  are  between  35,000  and 
50,000  homeless  iieople  on  the  streets  of  Los 
Angeles.  Of  those,  about  50  percent  are  vet- 
erans, and  SO  percent  of  them  are  Vietnam 
veterans.  The  problem  is  not  exclusive  to 
Los  Angeles.  Some  studies  have  indicated 
that  as  many  as  a  third  of  the  nation's 
homeless  are  veterans  under  40. 

Recently,  one  of  my  fellow  members  of 
Veterans  for  Peace  and  I  paid  a  visit  to  the 
Saint  Vincent  de  Paul  Men's  Center  on  the 
Los  Angeles  skid  row.  Funded  by  the  United 
Way  and  other  private  donors,  the  center 
serves  600  lunches  a  day,  and  also  provides 
clean  clothes,  showers,  restrooms,  and  when 
the  men  have  Job  interviews,  bus  tokens. 
For  lack  of  funds,  however,  they  cannot  pro- 
vide overnight  facilities. 

Bobby  Jimlnez,  the  center's  supervisor,  es- 
timates that  between  25  and  50  percent  of 
the  facility's  Inhabitants  at  any  given  time 
may  be  veterans.  But  the  underfunded  Divi- 
sion for  the  Homeless  can  afford  only  two 
full-time  counselors,  who  can  spend  only  2W 
hours  a  week  at  the  center.  Groups  like 
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TURHuroand.  wtal^  belp>  vetomna  fi(ht 
dnic  and  ■leoliol  probloai.  and  the  Viet- 
nam Vetenne  AM  Foundation  alao  help,  but 
tfa  »  drap  In  the  bucket  oomiwred  with 
irtiat  li  needed. 

In  Amertea  todaj.  the  itoek  market  Is  at 
record  hlgfaa  while  mi»e  people  than  ever 
live  In  poverty.  Jacoaia  and  BBfWa  seU  rap- 
fcOy,  while  record  numbera  of  veterans  sleep 
In  r««*«i>j  eratea  and  cardboard  boxes. 

nie  country's  apathy  ooncemlns  the 
pUcht  of  theae  proud  warriors  is  particular- 
ly suiprtatnc.  given  that  the  military  is 
rather  baA  in  taahion. 

At  a  time  when  the  movie  "Platoon"  re- 
miiMh  us  of  the  oontrtbutkMis  these  men 
made,  the  country  pays  lb>  service  to  their 
pU^t.  While  many  of  America's  true  war- 
riors shlw  In  alleys,  our  President  quotes 
"Rambo"  and  calls  Ollle  North  a  hero.  And 
lAIIe  vetoans  of  our  last  war  die  in  vacant 
lots,  our  President  spatds  millions  of  dollars 
on  the  contras,  which  could  result  in  the 
next  generation  of  young  men  becoming 

Am  a  Vietnam  veteran  myself.  I  have  only 
recently  come  to  appreciate  the  wonderful 
support  network  of  friends  and  family  that 
greeted  me  upon  my  return  from  that  war. 
As  I  watched  the  men  at  the  center  that 
day,  I  couldnt  hdp  thinking  of  the  old 
dicht  about  "thoe  but  for  fortune  go  you 
orL" 

In  a  perfect  world.  America's  veterans 
wouldn't  go  hungry  and  homeless  for  lack 
of  funds.  The  money  would  be  there  to  help 
them  develop  self -worth,  restore  their  sense 
of  honor  and  dignity,  and  develop  a  purpose 
in  Ufe.  They  wouldn't  have  to  march  on  the 
Captt4ri  for  their  due.  the  way  that  veterans 
of  World  War  I  were  forced  to. 

But  since  the  world  is  not  perfect,  we  as 
dtlwis  must  set  our  priorities  straight. 
Saint  Vincent  de  Paul  said.  "The  poor  are 
the  moat  demanding."  These  men  are  truly 
poor . . .  but  their  needs  are  reasonable.* 


the  budget  for  fiscal  year  1987.  The  estimat- 
ed totals  of  budget  authority  outlays  and 
reveaues  are  compared  to  the  M>proprlate 
or  recommended  levels  contained  in  the 
most  recent  budget  resolution.  Senate  Con- 
currtnt  Resolution  130.  This  report  meets 
the  KQuirements  for  Senate  scorekeeping  of 
section  5  of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution 
32  and  Is  current  through  lAarch  13,  1987. 
The  report  is  submitted  under  section 
308(b)  and  in  aid  of  section  311  of  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Act.  as  amended.  At  yotir 
request  this  report  Incorporates  the  CBO 
econiDmic  and  technical  estimating  assump- 
tions issued  on  January  2, 1987. 

No  changes  have  occurred  since  the  last 
CBO  report. 

With  best  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

Edward  M.  Oramlich. 
I  Acting  Director. 
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BUDGET  SCORESCEEPnUG 
REPORT 

•  Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I 
hereby  submit  to  the  Senate  the 
budget  sooreke^ing  report  for  this 
week,  prepared  by  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office  in  response  to  section 
308(b)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act  of  1974,  as  amended.  This  report 
was  prepared  consistent  with  standard 
scorekeeping  conventions.  This  report 
also  serves  as  the  scorekeeping  report 
for  the  purposes  of  section  311  of  the 
Budget  Act. 

This  report  shows  that  current  level 
spending  is  under  the  budget  resolu- 
tion by  $14.3  billion  in  budget  author- 
ity, but  over  in  outlays  by  $13.4  billion. 
The  report  does  not  include  the  Sur- 
face Tranqwrtation  Act  because  the 
bin  has  not  been  enacted  by  Congress 
yet.  When  the  bill  is  enacted,  only  $4.2 
billion  in  budget  authority  will 
remain. 

The  report  follows: 

UJ8.  COHGBESS. 

ComansioHAi.  Bddcst  Omcx. 
WoshintFton.  DC.  March  16, 1987. 

Hon.  IiAWTOIl  Cbilks. 

Owirman,  Committee  on  the  Budget. 
VJS.  Senate,  Washington,  DC. 

Dasa  Ma.  CBAnMAir  The  attached  report 
shows  the  effects  of  congressional  action  on 
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PRISONS  AND  SENTENCING 

•  Mr.  HkCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  as 
the  crime  rate  increases  and  problems 
of  prison  overcrowding  continue  to 
mount.  It  is  imperative  that  we  active- 
ly explore  whether  traditional  incar- 
ceration is  really  doing  ansrthing  to 
solve  the  crime  problem,  and  whether 
there  are  alternatives  to  prison  that 
are  more  effective  and  efficient.  I 
would  Uke  to  call  my  colleagues'  atten- 
tion to  a  very  fine  study  of  prisons  and 
sentencing  that  my  daughter  Christi- 
na, a  second  year  law  student  at 
Northwestern  University  in  Boston. 
MA.  prepared  for  the  Florida  Institute 
of  Justice.  I  think  you  will  find  that 
its  description  of  the  shortcomings  of 
traditional  incarceration  as  a  means  of 
lowering  the  crinae  rate  is  very  accu- 
rate, and  that  the  alternatives  it  ex- 
plores, such  as  restitution  and  commu- 
nity service  programs,  are  worthy  of 
careful  study  and  consideration.  I  ask 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
The  study  follows: 

J0ST  THS  Facts 

WHY  mFRISOmiJEHT? 

yestentov;  An  enlightened  concept 

It  was  1790.  Outraged  by  the  traditional 
sentences  of  corporal  and  capital  punish- 
ment, a  prominent  group  of  Philadelphlans 
proposed  a  new  sentence,  one  they  believed 
more  effective  and  more  humane— prison. 
As  they  envisioned  it,  prison  was  a  place 
where  wrongdoers  would  be  reformed 
through  solitary  labor,  bible  study,  and  re- 
pentance. 

And  so  the  Walnut  Street  Jail,  then  used 
only  to  Igeep  the  accused  before  trial,  was  re- 
constructed to  house  lawbreakers.  By  1830, 
Philadelphlans  opened  the  first  building 
specifically  designed  as  a  prison  whose  very 
name,  the  Eastern  State  Penitentiary,  pro- 
claimed It  as  a  place  to  be  "penitent."  The 
young  Oolonies  and  Europe  quickly  copied 
this  nov^l  idea. 
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Todan:  A  reflex  response  to  crime 

Almost  two  hundred  years  later,  the  sta- 
tistics teU  the  story.  Today  we: 

Operate  over  5,000  publicly  run  penal  In- 
stitutions—jails, detention  centers  and  pris- 
ons of  all  security  levels  for  juveniles  uid 
adults: 

Lock  up  over  760,000  Americans  on  any 
given  day; 

Florida's  Department  of  Corrections  is  the 
fourth  largest  prison  system  in  the  nation 
with  28,868  persons  in  state  and  federal  pris- 
ons. In  addition,  there  are  14,950  persons  re- 
tained in  jails  daily  throughout  the  state. 
Moreover,  norida  has  the  largest  number  of 
Juveniles  under  their  care  of  any  state; 

It  costs  money  to  operate  these  prisons. 
Florida  appnwrlates  $322  million  to  operate 
its  prison  systems. 

Tomorroto:  A  better— or  oUemative—tDay  to 
jmniah? 

The  heavy  use  and  cost  of  Imprisonment 
have  both  officials  of  the  criminal  justice 
syston  and  citizens  voicing  serious  concerns 
about  the  value  of  incarceration.  Can  and 
should  prisons  rehabilitate?  Does  locking  up 
a  criminal  deter  others  from  crime?  Is  incar- 
ceration a  good  way  to  punish  most  law- 
breakers? 

Highly  charged  emotions  cloud  our  think- 
ing whenever  we  deal  with  subjects  like 
crime  and  punishment  which  touch  on  our 
personal  well-being— and  our  sense  of  our- 
selves and  our  society.  Tension  is  created  be- 
tween that  in  us  which  is  just  and  compas- 
sionate and  that  in  us  which  is  fearful  and 
vengef uL  Our  frustration  at  the  seeming  ca- 
pridousness  of  our  criminal  justice  system 
only  compounds  our  confusion.  The  result  is 
we  don't  loiow  which  way  to  turn. 

This  pamphlet  alms  to  lay  out  some  facts 
about  incarceration  in  this  country  with 
specific  emphasis  on  the  use  of  prisons  in 
Florida.  It  will  examine  how  and  why  we  use 
incarceration,  what  it  costs  us  in  human  and 
financial  terms,  and  finally  what  alternative 
ways  there  are  for  dealing  with  lawbreakers. 
The  hope  is  that  the  facts  will  make  the 
public  debate  on  crime,  prisons,  and  alterna- 
tives a  more  productive  one. 

ARE  WE  HARD  OR  SOFT  ON  CRUCE? 

Our  national  incarceration  rate — the 
number  of  people  we  lock  up  per  100,000  in 
the  general  population  stands  today  at  201, 
the  highest  ever  recorded. 

Florida,  traditionally  Icnown  as  having  one 
of  the  highest  incarceration  rates  in  the 
country,  increased  its  inmate  population  by 
approximately  110%  over  the  last  decade, 
leaving  its  incarceration  rate  well  above  the 
national  average  at  247.  And  it  does  not  look 
as  though  the  trend  will  soon  be  reversed. 
In  fact,  all  indications  point  to  an  unprece- 
dented influx  of  prisoners  into  Florida's 
prison  system  in  the  near  future. 

This  suggests  that  Florida  is  tough  on 
crime  and  getting  tougher.  Why? 

Some  people  say  our  high  incarceration 
rate  is  due  to  a  high  crime  rate,  that  we  lock 
up  more  lawbreakers  because  we  have  more 
of  them.  The  traditional  rationale  for  incar- 
ceration is  that  it  is  necessary  to  "control 
crime."  The  opinion  of  correctional  experts, 
however,  based  on  experience  in  Florida  and 
throughout  the  United  States,  is  that  there 
is  little  or  no  relation  between  imprison- 
ment and  crime.  Dramatic  increases  in  Flor- 
ida's prison  population  during  the  past 
decade  do  not  correlate  with  apparent  fluc- 
tuations in  the  crime  rate  during  the  same 
period.  Thus  crime  rates  do  not  explain  the 
popularity  of  prison  as  a  response  to  crime. 
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WHAT  REALLY  COUITTS? 

The  size  of  a  prison  system  depends  on 
how  many  people  are  committed  to  prison, 
how  long  they  stay  there,  and  how  many 
people  get  out.  All  three  variables  are  con- 
tributing to  the  nvid  growth  in  prison  sys- 
tems both  nationally  and  in  Florida. 

nrst,  prison  cells  are  kept  full  by  keeping 
people  in  prison  for  long  periods  of  time. 
The  median  time  of  incarcNation  among 
the  states  is  23.6  months.  The  average  stay 
for  a  person  in  the  Florida  prison  system  is 
nearly  a  third  longer,  31.4  months.  If  keep- 
ing people  in  prison  for  longer  periods  of 
time  were  the  way  to  reduce  crime,  Florida 
would  have  less  crime  than  most  states.  But. 
it  does  not. 

Second,  there  is  a  tendency  in  Florida,  as 
well  as  throughout  the  United  States  to 
classify  prisoners  in  a  more  restrictive  custo- 
dy status  than  is  necessary.  This  overclassi- 
fication  in  norida  has  beoi  largely  a  func- 
tion of  the  disproportionate  availability  of 
high  seciulty  space  within  the  syston.  Flor- 
ida's major  institutions  and  m«.T<miim  and 
medium  security  prisons  are  literally  burst- 
ing at  the  seams  with  a  great  number  of  of- 
fenders who  do  not  belong  there.  On  the 
other  hand,  too  few  community  based  pro- 
grams exist  for  the  thousands  of  Florida  in- 
mates for  whom  community  placement  (al- 
ternatives less  restrictive  programs)  would 
be  more  appropriate. 

Third,  we  have  a  high  and  an  Increasing 
unemployment  rate,  especially  in  the  crime- 
prone  age  group.  One  study  shows  that,  his- 
torically, every  one  percent  increase  in  the 
unemployment  level  has  been  followed  by  a 
four  percent  rise  in  prison  population  fig- 
ures. This  suggests  people  turn  to  crime 
when  they  cannot  earn  money  or  have  idle 
time  on  their  handis — and,  when  they  turn 
to  crime,  some  undoubtedly  end  up  in 
prison. 

Fourth,  we  incarcerate  a  disproportionate 
number  of  minorities  and  poor  people. 
Blacks  are  imprisoned  eight  times  that  of 
whites.  Research  indicates  two  things:  that 
blacks  commit  crimes  which  are  more  likely 
to  be  punished  by  imprisonment;  and  that 
blacks  and/or  the  poor  receive  more  severe 
sentences  than  others  who  have  committed 
similar  crimes.  In  the  first  instance,  the  dis- 
parity seems  to  be  a  function  of  basic  in- 
equities; in  the  second,  the  criminal  justice 
system  itself  seems  inequitable. 

Finally,  studies  are  now  indicating  that 
the  number  of  prison  commitments  in  a 
given  system  may  relate  moet  significantly 
to  the  availability  of  bed  space. 

WHAT  DO  ALL  THE  STUDIES  TXLL  US? 

They  raise  serious  doubts  about  the  belief 
that  prisons  are  bulging  because  crime  has 
increased  dramatically.  In  fact,  at  the  most 
simplistic  level  they  suggest  that  if  we  have 
prison  cells  avaiUtble,  we  will  fill  them;  that 
we  are  most  likely  to  fill  them  with  blacks 
and  the  poor;  and  that  we  will  keep  many 
wrongdoers  there  for  a  long  time. 

WHAT  DOES  rr  COST? 

Construction  costs  are  high  and  getting 
higher.— It  costs  an  average  of  $48,646  for 
each  bed  in  newly  constructed  prisons;  $17.1 
million  is  spent  per  facility. 

Florida  spent  over  $63  million  to  open 
four  new  Institutions  in  1985. 

Florida's  annual  impropriations  for  the 
state's  prison  system  is  growing  at  an  astro- 
nomical rate.  Between  1072  and  1085  it  in- 
creased from  $36  mllUon  to  $322  million 
yearly. 

The  costs  of  incarceration  are  high  and 
getting  higher,  too.— The  annual  cost  of  im- 


prisoning a  single  lawbreaker  in  a  Florida 
sUte  prison  is  $10,158. 

In  a  time  of  scarce  resources,  the  routine 
use  of  incarceration,  espedally  for  large 
ntmibers  of  nonviolent  offenders  with  mini- 
mal or  no  prior  record,  must  be  seen  as  a 
policy  decision,  a  choice  as  to  where  we  wish 
to  allocate  those  resources.  For  example: 

For  every  person  who  goes  to  prison,  two 
people  don't  go  to  college. 

For  every  day  a  person  who  stays  in  jail. 
20  children  eat  starch  iTMt.f^i4i  of  protein. 

A  man  serving  a  three-year  sentence  in  a 
state  prison  for  writing  a  series  of  bad 
checks  totalling  $10,000  is  going  to  cost  the 
state  $60,000  to  keep  him  incarcerated. 

The  full  cost  of  Impriaonmoit  is  biddwi 
liecause  authorities  simply  don't  have  the 
figures  on  the  cost  of  welfare  for  prisoners' 
families,  administration  and  supporting 
services  for  corrections  department,  and  the 
loss  of  contributions  to  the  gross  w^^.ttipwl 
product  and  tax  collector  by  those  among 
the  incarcerated  who  otherwise  would  have 
jobs.  These  decisions  as  to  what  constitutes 
i4>propriate  punishment  may  need  to  be  re- 
evaluated as  necessitated  by  the  eoonomk 
realities. 

WHAT  DO  WE  <»T  fOR  THE  MOMET? 

The  human  cost  of  incarceration  are  stUl 
harder  to  totaL  But  the  evidence  suggests 
that  jails  and  prisons  are  generally  poor 
human  Investments— for  the  Incarcenited 
and  their  victims  alike.  Jails  provide  nuoner- 
ous  examples: 

Jails  throughout  the  country  and  in  nori- 
da  are  generally  overcrowded.  lightly  super- 
vised and  filthy. 

Jails  often  punish  or  protect  society  from 
people  we  may  not  want  to  punish  and  from 
whom  we  may  not  need  to  protect. 

Many  of  those  jails  are  public  inebriates. 
Alcoholism  is  now  recognized  as  a  disease 
and  not  a  crime,  but  jails  continue  to  punish 
victims  of  this  Illness. 

Mentally  ill  people  land  in  jail  in  too 
many  states.  Criteria  for  involuntary  com- 
mitments to  mental  institutions  are  often 
restricted  by  law,  but  there  are  no  criteria 
to  keep  such  people  out  of  jaU.  So  every 
year  hundreds  of  thousands  of  these  indi- 
viduals end  up  in  jail— without  the  mental 
health  services  they  need. 

Each  year,  over  3,350  juveniles  are  held 
for  offenses— such  as  truancy  or  leaving 
their  parents— that  would  not  be  crimes  If 
young  people  were  adults.  Many  are  run- 
ning from  bad  home  situations  and  some 
have  serious  problems,  but  few,  if  any,  will 
be  helped  by  jailing. 

Nearly  half  of  the  people  put  in  jail  each 
year  aren't  convicted  of  crimes,  but  merely 
are  awaiting  trail  Most  of  these  people  are 
held  because  they  are  too  poor,  or  poorly 
connected,  to  make  ball.  And  it  looks  as 
though  the  situation  will  only  get  worse. 
The  estimated  increase  in  local  jail  popula- 
tions is  21,000  additional  inmates  each  year, 
the  equivalent  of  two  new  200-bed  jaUs 
would  be  needed  every  week. 

While  jailed  and  awaiting  trial,  many  of 
those  locked  up  will  lose  jobs,  and  endure 
incarceration  with  hardened  criminals  or 
embittered  people.  Moreover,  studies  show 
that  they  will  be  convicted  and  sentenced 
more  frequently  than  individuals  with  ex- 
actly the  same  charge  who,  because  they 
can  raise  bail,  are  at  liberty  before  trial  and 
hence  do  not  undergo  the  stigma  and  dete- 
rioration that  jail  brings. 

The  psychic  cost  of  jailing,  then,  are  both 
short  and  long  term.  As  Norman  Carlson, 
head  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Prisons,  puts 
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tt,  "MOm  an  tanks,  warehoiMM.  Anyone  not 
a  eriBliMa  wtian  be  low  in.  wm  be  when  be 


Too  oftflD  priMna  provide  an  enTironment 

irtikh  li  daMBMBtal  to  the  bealtta  and  weU 

beliit  o(  tboae  loekad  up. 

In  ItTt,  two^talnli  of  tbe  nation's  atate 

tban  tbe  f  edenOly  >uc- 

I  feet  o<  indtTldual  oeU  ipace 

and  44%  ttvod  in  talcfa  dnaity.  multiple  oc- 

enpaocy  nntta. 

Vtelda  ia  one  of  ei^t  states  wbo  have 

larrtems  dedared  unconsU- 

)  of  oveiuowdlnc. 

In  Ihet,  OB  Ifaidi  M.  19M.  the  number  of 

Inniitns  Id  llortda's  state  priaaos  exceeded 

■paeltj  wtaUi  under  state  statute  obli- 

the  OoTemar  to  declare  a  state  of 

At  tbe  catrent  rate  of  growth,  available 
vaoe  in  pclaoBa  will  soon  be  gone.  States 
would  bwre  to  bnUd  tbe  equivalent  of  two 
new  SOO-bed  prtaona  every  we^  simply  to 
keep  pace  wttb  tbe  erpanding  ixmuOe  popu- 


Medieal  care  in  Florida's  prisons  has  been 
fooBd  to  rmnslst  of  "gross  systemic  def Iden- 
RBthennose,  tbe  court.  In  norlda's 
"■M—™*^  prison  conditions, 
CbsMlo  V.  WoiMwrigM,  found  that  "severe 
umuuodtBg  may  be  injurious  to  the  physi- 
cal and  mental  health  of  inmatwt  and 
sbonld  be  eUmtnated. 

The  effect  of  poor  prison  conditions  on 
the  mental  health  of  the  inmates  is  seen  in 
the  bl^  rate  of  inmates  killed  by  f  eUow  in- 
each  year  and  by  the  numerous  sul- 
UBong  those  incarcerated. 

Lode  wiggisli  that  prison  is  oounterpro- 
dnettve  for  many  of  those  incarcerated  and 
fOr  sodety  as  welL— 

A  great  number  of  those  we  have  tradi- 
thwMJly  locked  up  are  not  as  dangerous  as 
we  have  imagined. 

Over  half  of  the  people  confined  In  state 
instttotlaos  are  held  for  nonvlol^t  crimes. 
Their  incarceration  is  not  necessary  for  tbe 
protectlop  of  society  and  confinement  in 
prison  wm  ifTtainly  not  ccmtrlbute  to  their 
abiUty  to  funetJon  as  good  citizens  when 
they  are  released,  In  fact.  stHne  studies  show 
that  imprisonment  actually  may  increase 
crime  in  the  long  run.  since  parole  offenders 
and  short  termers  tend  to  have  better  post 
prlaaa  records  than  those  who  do  more 
ttane. 

This  leads  to  two  concliurions: 

(1)  Prison  Does  Not  Rehabilitate:  The 
high  numbers  of  ex-prisoners  returned  to 
prison  testify  to  the  faflure  of  rehabilita- 
tion. Approximately  half  of  all  prison  ad- 
■••*--*~—  return  for  a  subsequent  prison  sen- 
tence. In  fact,  the  chance  of  returning  to 
prison  increases  each  time  a  person  is  rein- 
carcerated. 

97J%  of  inmat^i  in  PkHlda  prisons  had 
served  prior  felony  sentences.  This  was  the 
highest  percentage  reported. 

Again  theae  statistics  tell  the  story.  If  im- 
prisonment was  working,  Florida  would  not 
be  sjifiMling  so  much  time,  energy  and 
money  Incarcerating  repeat  offenders. 

(3)  In  Most  Caaea.  Prison  Does  Not  Pro- 
tect Society  Ann  Crime:  Even  though  oux 
prlsan  sentences  are  long,  most  inmates  will 
return  to  society  in  two  years.  The  safety 
achieved  by  keeping  one  of  them  behind 
bars  for  that  time  is  often  heavily  overbal- 
anced by  the  deterioration  in  that  person 
when  he  or  she  returns  to  live  among  us. 

WBAT  SBOTIT  POHISHlIKirr? 

There  is  no  question  that  prison  is  punish- 
ment. And  there  is  little  disagreement  on 


the  Idea  that  lawbreakers  need  to  be  pun- 
ished. 
Tbe  questions  we  should  ask  are: 
Must  punishment  be  sjmonymous  with 
prison? 

Art  there  more  effective,  less  costly  or 
mora  humane  ways  to  punish? 
Altetnativta  to  impriMonment;  the  v>hv»  and 
vDhenfon* 

The  studies  and  statistics  show  that  in 
most  iiutanoes  incarceration  has  not  helped 
offeaders,  their  victims,  or  society  sa  a 
whole.  But  nobody  suggests  that  simply  im- 
lockftig  the  cells  is  a  good  answer. 

Prison  does  protect  us  from  the  small  10 
to  29%  of  the  incarcerated  who  are  violent 
and  who  do  need  to  lie  locked  up. 

Alternatives  to  incarceration  can  be  used 
for  other  lawbreakers. 

Of  course,  work  to  redress  the  problems  of 
uneiKployment,  racial  discrimination,  alco- 
holian  or  drug  abuse  that  send  many  people 
into  crime  and/or  prison  is  also  important, 
while  limiting  prison  cells,  streamlining  the 
bureaucracy  of  the  criminal  justice  system, 
and  shortening  sentences  are  effective  strat- 
egiea  for  cutting  down  imprisonment.  But 
this  booklet  focuses  on  alternatives  becatise, 
as  the  Apt  Associates'  study  for  Congress 
put  it: 

"The  extent  to  which  Imprisonment  is 
used  depends  in  put  upon  the  perceived 
availability  of  suitable  sentencing  alterna- 
tives. 

WHXH  DID  ALTXUIATIVKS  ORIGIHATZ? 

Alternatives  are  in  some  ways  quite  tradi- 
tional. 

Ctaurchmen.  at  the  time  of  the  first  pris- 
ons, tiecame  alarmed  that  enforced  isolation 
drove  many  prisoners  insane.  They  there- 
fore began  their  own  alternatives,  sponsor- 
ing prisoners  or  would-be  prisoners  in  their 
homes  and  assisting  them  in  their  adjust- 
ment to  community  living.  Churches  operat- 
ed such  programs  until  they  formally 
became  official  probation  and  parole  sys- 
tema. 

WeU-to-do  families  have  also  long  sought 
out->and  been  able  to  afford— alternatives 
such  as  boarding  schools  or  psychiatric  care 
for  their  Un  who  violate  the  law. 

HOW  CAM  WE  BMSIH? 

start  with  the  Jails:  We  can  remove 
people  who  don't  need  to  be  in  Jails.  For  ex- 
am^e,  many  of  those  arrested  are  charged 
with  victimless  crimes,  Ulegal  acts— such  as 
drug  addiction,  alcoholism  and  gambling,  or 
truancy  or  running  away  from  home  in  the 
case  of  children— which  affect  only  the  indi- 
viduals who  perform  them. 

R«nioving  such  offenders  from  the  Jails 
could  give  police  more  time  for  serious 
criminals,  help  unclog  courts  and  ultimately 
help  the  taxpayer  who  is  footing  the  bill. 

To  do  it:  (1)  Legislatures  can  de-crlmina- 
llze  certain  acts,  that  is,  vote  that  certain 
behaviors  are  no  longer  crimes. 

(2)  Programs  with  social  and  medical  serv- 
ices can  be  started  for  public  drunks,  addicts 
or  runaways  who  wind  up  in  jail  because 
poliee  have  no  alternative  to  leaving  them 
unattended  on  the  street. 

What  about  people  who  have  been  ac- 
cused of  more  serious  crimes? 

Instead  of  keeping  them  in  jail  until  trial, 
there  are  several  other  ways  to  assure  that 
the  accused  do  appear  in  court. 

(3)  Police  in  many  cases  can  use  citations 
and  summonses,  like  traffic  tickets  to  make 
individuals  appear  in  court  instead  of  arrest- 
ing and  detaiidng  those  accused  of  crimes. 

(4)  Third-party,  conditional  or  supervised 
release    programs    can    l>e    utilized    more. 


These  operate  by  releasing  someone  who  is 
arrested  to  a  halfway  house,  drug  program, 
or  a  specific  person  who  is  responsible  for 
knowing  (he  whereabouts  of  the  person  and 
having  hitn  or  her  keep  the  court  date.  One 
of  the  belief  its  of  such  a  program  is  that  the 
amount  Of  contact  between  the  supervisor 
and  supervised  can  be  mandated  by  the 
court  to  meet  the  needs  of  individuals  cases. 
And  then  the  prisons:  The  programs  al- 
ready mentioned  can  help  reduce  the 
niunber  of  people  unnecessarily  in  Jail 
before  they  have  been  judged.  For  those 
who  have  done  something  wrong,  have  been 
found  guilty,  but  do  not  prove  a  threat  to 
society,  there  are  alternatives  to  prison. 
These  pimish,  but  in  less  costly,  less  de- 
structive Ways. 

WHAT  ARK  THX  ALTXRHATIVKS? 

Probation  and  parole  are  the  oldest  alter- 
natives to  prison  and  cost  only  a  fraction  as 
much.  In  1985  the  annual  average  cost  of 
maintaining  an  inmate  on  parole  in  Florida 
was  $635.43  while  that  for  a  year  in  a  state 
prison  waa  110,158.  In  Florida,  under  this  al- 
ternative the  offenders  are  placed  in  the 
community  and  required  to  establish  and 
maintain  regiilar  employment.  Restitution 
payments  can  be  made  among  the  stipula- 
tions imposed  by  the  coiu-t.  The  offender  is 
in  close  regular  contact  with  the  supervising 
probation  officer  and  is  required  to  pay  (10 
per  month  to  the  Department  of  Correc- 
tions to  help  meet  costs. 

In  Florida  the  use  of  parole  and  probation 
supervision  has  decreased.  However  a  survey 
of  criminal  court  Judges  indicate  that  on  the 
average,  all  20  circuits  would  utilize  proba- 
tory services  34%  more  if  more  supervisory 
staff  were  available.  Again  we  see  it  as  a 
matter  of  making  choices  on  where  we  allo- 
cate oiu-  resources. 

Commmity  Service  Programs,  based  on 
the  spirit  of  "making  right",  are  used  to 
oversee  those  offenders  whom  judges  sen- 
tence to  work  as  community  volunteers  for 
an  ordered  number  of  hours  as  a  repayment 
for  having  violated  community  laws.  The 
guilty  art  placed  where  their  skills  will  be 
most  beneficial— running  youth  centers,  as- 
sisting the  elderly  and  the  retarded,  ren- 
ovating community  centers,  and  the  like. 

Restitution  Programs  are  for  offenders 
whom  Judges  order  to  repay  their  victims, 
ususally  With  money. 

lUESIOamAL  COMinmiTT-BASKD  CKMTEHS 

Halfwaf  houses,  work  release  centers, 
drug  and  alcohol  programs— are  other  alter- 
natives to  incarceration.  Like  prisons,  they 
curtail  the  offender's  independence  and  su- 
pervise his/her  behavior  but.  in  addition, 
provide  ways  to  help  these  people  overcome 
their  problems  that  got  them  in  trouble  in 
the  first  place. 

Such  aftematives  have  several  benefits: 

They  pimish  offenders; 

They  Deduce  the  prison  population  and 
lessen  the  strain  on  current  facilities: 

They  provide  a  means  by  which  offenders 
can  avoid  the  damaging  experience  of  incar- 
ceration; 

They  provide  a  needed  structure  to  assist 
offenders  In  becoming  lawabiding  citizens; 

They  often  provide  a  way  to  help  victims; 

They  don't  cost  the  taxpayer  as  much  as 
prison  or  Jail. 

WHY  ARB  ALTERNATIVE  PUirtSRMENTS  SO 
RARELY  USED? 

The  objections  to  trying  alternatives  are 
common,  but  for  each  of  them,  there  is  a 
good  response. 


Objection:  New  alternative  programs  re- 
quire additional  funds  from  a  state  or 
county  budget. 

Response:  Alternatives  can  reduce  overall 
corrections  budgets  in  the  long  run.  They 
are  much  less  expensive  to  operate  than 
prisons  and  many  do  not  require  funds  for 
buildings.  Today,  many  alternatives  require, 
not  more  money,  but  the  redirecting  of  ex- 
isting funds. 

Objection:  Alternative  programs  will 
expose  the  public  to  dangerous  and  irre- 
sponsible people. 

Response:  Although  the  media  plays  up 
the  failures,  the  vast  majority  of  partici- 
pants successfully  complete  alternative  pro- 
grams. Most  programs  have — or  can  have- 
screening  procedures  that  reduce  the  risk 
that  those  in  them  will  harm  society. 

Objection:  Alternatives  will  only  expand 
the  number  of  people  who  are  under  correc- 
tions supervision,  not  reduce  prison  popula- 
tions. 

Response:  This  Is  a  legitimate  concern. 
Criteria  for  admission  to  alternative  pro- 
grams must  be  vigoriously  developed  and 
maintained  to  avoid  this  tendency. 

Objection:  The  fact  that  some  alternative 
programs  are  rarely  used  and  sometimes  dis- 
continued "prove"  they  are  not  what  society 
needs  or  that  they  are  too  soft. 

Response:  Lethargy  and  habit  are  power- 
ful forces  that  keep  the  already  overbur- 
dened police  officers,  district  attorneys  and 
Judges  directing  people  to  jail  and  prison. 
Lack  of  luiowledge  about  available  programs 
may  explain  why  some  are  infrequently 
used;  short  term  budget  problems  more  fre- 
quently than  program  failures  explain  why 
some  have  been  ended.  PHnaUy,  the  pro- 
grams are  not  soft;  the  demands  and  restric- 
tions they  put  on  individuals  can  l>e — and 
should  be— demanding  ones. 

WHERE  PROM  HERE? 

Courts  are  currently  faced  with  cases  en- 
forcing limits  on  prison  overcrowding.  Costs 
of  prison  construction  and  operations  are 
creating  added  pressure.  Statistics  and  stud- 
ies document  the  ineffectiveness  of  prisons 
either  to  protect  society  or  to  help  the  law- 
breaker become  a  productive  citizen.  These 
facts  make  a  strong  case  that  alternative 
punishments  are  worth  a  try. 


NAUM  MEDilAN 


•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  despite 
claims  of  reform,  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment continues  to  violate  basic  aspects 
of  human  rights.  This  is  extremely 
alarming  in  the  case  of  Soviet  cancer 
patients.  Numerous  citizens  who  suffer 
from  cancer  are  refused  permission  to 
receive  treatment  in  the  West  that 
could  save  their  lives.  Unfortunately, 
this  was  the  fate  of  Inna  Meiman. 

As  you  may  know,  lima  was  a  Soviet 
cancer  patient  who  had  applied  to  emi- 
grate to  the  United  States  where  ap- 
propriate treatment  was  available.  She 
was  not  allowed  to  emigrate  until  her 
illness  had  reached  a  critical  stage. 
Naum  Meiman.  Inna's  husband,  was 
not  permitted  to  accompany  his  wife 
to  offer  moral  support  or  comfort 
during  this  difficult  period.  Unfortu- 
nately, Inna  passed  away  at  the  begin- 
ning of  this  year.  Inna's  death  has 
been  a  great  loss  to  all  who  knew  her. 

The  struggle  is  not  over,  however. 
Naum  was  not  only  refused  permission 


to  attend  Inna's  f  imeral.  but  he  ia  still 
being  denied  an  exit  visa.  He  is  still  re- 
covering from  the  loss  of  his  dear  wife, 
and  his  sole  desire  is  to  emigrate.  The 
Soviets'  refusal  to  cooperate  in  the 
case  of  Naum  Meiman,  as  well  as  In 
Soviet  cancer  cases,  sheds  doubt  on 
the  sincerity  of  their  desire  to  improve 
relations. 

I  urge  the  Soviet  Government  to 
grant  Naum  Meiman  permission  to 
emigrate  to  the  West  immediately.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  IRWIN  A.  MOLASKY 

•  Mr.  HECHT.  Mr.  President,  rarely 
does  a  constituent's  birthday  warrant 
the  attention  of  the  U.S.  Senate.  How- 
ever, a  celebration  honoring  one  of  my 
constituents,  Irwin  A.  Molasky,  is  an 
exception.  Although  residing  in  Las 
Vegas,  he  has  touched  many  more 
Americans  through  his  television  and 
motion  picture  production  company, 
Lorimar-Telepictures. 

Nevadans  are  familiar  with  Irwin  as 
a  prominent  builder  and  developer.  He 
has  been  in  the  forefront  of  the  com- 
mercial and  residential  building 
growth.  His  projects  have  been  some 
of  the  largest  and  most  farsighted  in 
Las  Vegas  and  have  included  the 
area's  first  private  hospital,  the  first 
regional  covered  shopping  mall,  the 
first  downtown  office  tower,  the  first 
planned  residential  development,  all  of 
which  remain  prestigious  Las  Vegas 
addresses. 

Irwin  Molasky  was  the  builder  and 
developer  of  LaCosta  Hotel  and  Spa,  a 
600-acre  destination  resort  in  Carls- 
bad, CA.  Often  referred  to  as  one  of 
the  two  greatest  resorts  in  the  world, 
LaCosta  has  undergone  a  $70  million 
addition  and  remodeling  project  under 
his  direction. 

Irwin  also  orchestrated  the  huge  $15 
million  renovation  of  a  century-old 
building  in  New  York  City  housing  the 
worldwide  headquarters  of  advertising 
agency  giant  Bozell,  Jacobs,  Kenyon. 
&  Eckhardt.  While  maintaining  the 
charm  and  architectural  tradition  of 
the  period,  Irwin  managed  to  remodel 
four  floors  of  this  building  to  the 
utmost  in  utility. 

Leading  the  remodeling,  renovation, 
and  preservation  of  the  Lorimar-Tele- 
pictures Culver  City  Lot,  Irwin  cur- 
rently devotes  his  boundless  energy, 
talent,  and  experience  to  creating  the 
most  productive  television/motion  pic- 
ture facility  in  the  world. 
■  He  has  many  friends  and  fans.  Re- 
cently, Irwin  was  given  a  surprise 
birthday  party  by  his  wife,  Susan. 
Muriel  Stevens  who  writes  an  "Eye  On 
Las  Vegas"  column,  reported  in  the 
March  4,  1987,  edition  of  the  Las 
Vegas  Sun  on  the  event.  I'd  like  to 
quote  from  that  article: 

The  surprise  party  took  place  in  the  grand 
ballroom  of  the  Golden  Nugget  Hotel.  It  f eU 
to  Steve  and  Elaine  Wynn  to  get  him  to  the 
hotel  in  evening  attire  without  giving  the 


plan  away.  They  came  up  with  a  tall  tale 
that  convinced  Irwin  he  had  to  attend  a 
formal  dinner  party  they  were  hosting  to 
raise  funds  for  a  worthy  cause.  Irwin  bought 
It. 

Saturday  night,  he  walked  into  the  Spa 
Suite,  where  the  guests  had  gathered  to 
greet  him.  Instead  of  the  international  phi- 
lanthropist he  was  prepared  to  meet,  he  en- 
countered a  host  of  friends  and  family  mem- 
bers all  singing  "Happy  Birthday."  The 
never-at-a-loes-for-words  Irwin  was  stunned. 

Then  It  was  on  to  tbe  Orand  Ballroom, 
which  had  been  transformed  Into  a  «t»«»J>rig 
party  room. 

And  when  all  the  children  sang  special 
lyrics  written  by  Academy  Award-winning 
lyricist  Sammy  Cahn.  they  brought  down 
the  house.  Cahn  also  wrote  special  lyrics  for 
Susan  Molasky,  Pat  Lionel,  Ted  and  Parvln 
Jacobs.  Steve  Lawrence  sang  a  song  with 
lyrics  he  had  written,  as  did  Irwin's  long- 
time friend  and  business  associate,  Merv 
Adelson.  Merv's  wife,  Barbara  Walters, 
wrote  the  terrific  lyrics. 

The  newspaper  went  on  to  list  some 
of  the  guests: 

Former  Oovemors  Mike  O'Callaghan  and 
Orant  Sawyer,  Bette  Sawyer,  Oovemor 
Richard  and  Bonnie  Bryan.  Senator  Chic 
and  Gail  Hecht.  and  former  Congressman 
Jim  and  Ann  Santini. 

Out-of-town  guests  included  Edye  Gorme. 
Mya  and  Larry  Hagman.  Linda  Grey,  Lola 
FaUna.  Elaine  Newton.  Allard  and  Evelyn 
Roen.  Billie  and  Jean  Weinberger  and 
Judge  David  and  Bev  Zenoff.  Out-of-coun- 
try  guests  included  Alan  and  Cecy  Bearman 
of  England,  Joe  and  Pamela  Abulafia  and 
Talc  and  Chasia  Shavit  of  Israel.  There  will 
be  other  parties,  but  Irwin  Molasky's  will 
remain  memorable. 

Mr.  President,  Irwin  Molasky  has 
graced  our  State  with  his  many 
projects  such  as  LaCosta,  Sunrise  Hos- 
pital, Valley  Bank  Plaza,  Regency 
Towers,  Mission  Center,  and  Boule- 
vard Mall.  But  he  obviously  reaches 
far  beyond  Nevada  to  millions  of  other 
people.  He  is  a  distinguished  Nevadan 
and  I'm  proud  to  play  a  part  of  this 
outpouring  of  affection  and  grati- 
tude.* 


NA'nONAL  DONEE  AWARENESS 
WEEK 

•  Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  salute  a  Federal  program  that 
has  greatly  benefited  the  American 
taxpayer  without  any  significant  pub- 
licity. The  program  I  am  referring  to 
is  the  Federal  Surplus  Property  Dona- 
tion Program. 

Many  of  my  colleagues  may  not 
know  that  March  1  to  4  was  National 
Donee  Awareness  Week.  This  week 
was  designated  by  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  State  Agencies  for  Surplus 
Property  [NASASP]  and  was  designed 
to  bring  the  Federal  Surplus  Property 
Donation  Program  before  the  public's, 
and  especially  Congress'  eye.  I,  for 
one.  have  been  informed  of  the  bene- 
fits this  program  provides,  and  I  wish 
to  make  my  colleagues  aware  of  this 
program  in  case  they  missed  its  special 
week. 
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TlM  NASASP  mm  founded  In  1»47. 
It  ii  odeteattng  tto  40Ui  uinfvenvy  of 
nrvloe  to  State  and  local  tovemmentB. 
idMMl  diatrtcta,  pnldle  health  acen- 
dea;  »»Mi  other  dlsttde  organisations 
throughout  the  Uhited  Statea.  The 
NASASP  alao  wwka  with  the  Ooieral 
AihnlniBtratlan  In  order  to 
the  tranaf er  of  peraonal  proper- 
ty that  the  Federal  Govenunent  no 
longer  needa.  Tbeae  tranaf  era  are 
made  to  the  Statea  for  donation  to 
pdflie  agendea  and  certain  nonprofit, 
tax-esempt  actMtlea.  PRH>erty  that 
naay  be  available  through  this  pro- 
gram jnelwdea  aircraft,  scientific 
eantpmenl^  oftloe  »«*'*»»»*■  and  furni- 
ture, motor  vehidea,  tools,  hardware, 
oonatnictlan  equipment,  and  a  wide 
variety  of  other  Itema. 

Datng  the  peat  10  years,  surplus 
r—" «»i  piopeity  totaling  (4  bOllon  in 
original  Oovcmment  acquisition  costs 
have  been  tranaf  enred  to  eligible  donee 
organiaatlana  undo*  the  aegis  of  this 
program.  In  addition  to  extending  the 
eonnnnilft  life  of  property  which  was 
aequired  with  tax  didlars.  donated 
laopeity  allows  the  donees  to  conduct 
valuable  public  programs  which  would 
otherwise  be  besrond  the  scope  of  their 


For  the  past  month.  I  have  received 
numerous  letters  from  several  Utah 
entttiee  deacrlbing  the  benefits  the 
Fedoal  Surplus  Property  Donation 
Program  has  brought  to  Utah.  For  ez- 
amde,  the  Utah  State  Department  of 
Aihnlnlatratlve  Services  indicates  that 
from  July  1985  to  June  1986.  $8.4  mil- 
Ikm  worth  of  Federal  pnqDcrty  was  dis- 
ttibated  throutfiout  Utah.  Recipients 
of  this  priHMrty  Included  Pleasant 
Orove  City.  San  Juan  County,  and  the 
dty  of  CentervUle.  Tooele  County,  lo- 
cated southwest  of  Salt  Lake  City,  has 
been  Involved  in  the  Surplus  Property 
Program  for  25  years.  Through  the 
program,  county  officials  have  pur- 
chaaed  motor  graders,  air  compressors, 
hand  toola.  shop  equipment,  lathes, 
welders,  truths  of  different  sizes,  fire 
englneB,  and  flreflghtlng  equipment. 
Utah  County  purchased  furniture, 
caUneta,  and  a  9-year-old  map  copier, 
which  would  have  coat  $4,000  new  but 
irtileh  the  county  received  for  the 
meager  price  of  $150  through  the  Sur- 
Idua  Program. 

WhUe  local  governments  have  been 
able  to  purchase  much  needed  road 
and  office  equipment.  Utah's  educa- 
tional vstem  has  also  benefited.  The 
Uintah  Basin  Area  Vocational  Center 
reports  that  the  program  has  provided 
diead  engines  for  students  In  the  cen- 
ter's dlead  shop,  welders  In  the  weld- 
ing shop,  and  autoe  to  train  our  me- 
diantna  of  the  future.  EquU>ment  and 
supplies  for  other  vocational  classes 
from  carpentry  to  drafting  would  be 
lading  had  they  not  been  available 
through  this  program.  The  College  of 
Eastern  Utah  has  also  been  able  to 
purchase     office     furnishings     and 


motors  for  Its  campus  shop,  and  I  im- 
derstand  the  University  of  Utah  has 
developed  a  highly  innovative  research 
facility  at  its  medical  center  due  to  do- 
nated Federal  surplus  property.  As  my 
colleagues  can  see,  the  Surplus  Prop- 
erty Program  has  allowed  students  to 
receive  handa-on  experience  in  several 
vocational  areas  and  expand  their 
skills  in  the  vital  area  of  research. 
Without  this  equipment  and  supplies, 
students  would  be  greatly  short- 
changed in  their  learning  experience. 

The  Utah  State  Division  of  Natural 
Resoarces  has  sought  and  purchased 
equipment  through  this  program  for  a 
variety  of  wildlife  programs.  These 
programs  include  desert  wildlife  water 
development,  migratory  waterfowl  de- 
velopment, fish  hatchery  improve- 
ment projects,  and  an  endless  list  of 
small  habitat  facilities  maintenance 
and  improvement  projects.  As  the  di- 
rector of  the  division  recently  stated. 

The  cost  savlngB  to  the  division  and  the 
State  of  Utah  is  hard  to  meaBure;  however, 
it  ia  tsUmated  to  be  in  the  hundreds  of 
thouaands  of  dollare  since  the  prosram's  in- 
cepticti. 

Mr.  President,  in  a  time  when  State 
and  local  governments  are  facing  re- 
stricted budgets  and  this  country's 
educational  needs  are  great,  how  grati- 
f  3ring  it  is  to  Icnow  that  programs  like 
the  Federal  Surplus  Property  Program 
can  be  used  to  effectively  meet  these 
needa.  Federal  funds  to  these  local  en- 
titles have  been  reduced  in  recent 
yearSk  but  demands  for  services  still 
exist.  I  applaud  the  NASASP  and  the 
GSA  for  their  efforts  to  implement 
this  program.  I  know  it  has  benefited 
Utah. 

I  am  pleased  to  bring  this  subject  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues,  and  I 
commend  the  Federal  Surplus  Proper- 
ty PiDgram  for  their  review.  This  pro- 
gram deserves  our  respect  and  recogni- 
tion.« 


Thb  DauMa  or  Juancs 


THE  DRUMS  OP  JUSTICE 

•  Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President.  I  recent- 
ly received  a  touching  poem.  "The 
Drums  of  Justice."  written  in  memory 
of  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King  by  Roberta 
Goldstein  of  Burlington,  VT.  She  com- 
posed this  piece  after  she  learned  of 
the  tragic  death  of  this  American 
hero. 

Ms.  Goldstein  celebrated  Martin 
Luther  King  Day  this  year  by  reading 
her  work  at  a  poetry  workshop  in  New 
York  City.  At  the  insistence  of  the 
participants  in  the  workshop,  she  has 
asked  me  to  forward  a  copy  of  her 
work  to  the  widow  of  Mr.  King,  Mrs. 
Coretta  Scott  King.  I  have  gladly  com- 
plied with  her  request.  In  order  for  all 
Members  of  Congress  to  read  this 
poem,  I  ask  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Recoko. 


(In  Memory  of  Rev.  Martin  Luther  King 
who  made  the  supreme  aacriflce  for  the 
American  Dream) 

"How  can  *e  leam  not  to  hate  the  man  who 
shot  «ur  father?"  the  children  asked. 

Their  motker  looked  at  the  brimming  eyes 
and  answered:  "We  must  kneel  and 
pray  together."  Slowly  her  words 
beiaui.  gently  flowing  like  the  touch  of 
April  rain.  "Help  us  remember  that 
loving  not  hating  formed  the  pattern 
of  Martin's  life,  and  death  can  not  im- 
ravel  the  raiment  of  his  dream.  The 
task  remains— to  weave  a  cloth  to 
cover  all  Ood's  children. 

"We  believe  that  an  arithmetic  o.  hate  sub- 
tracts and  divides  man  from  man.  and 
man  from  Ood.  yet  a  root  of  love  aug- 
ments and  multiplies  the  thread  that 
binds  the  soul  to  the  Divine. 

"More  voices  Join  to  sing  our  hymn  of  faith, 
'We  sbi^  overcome  some  day!'  Lord, 
let  freedom  come  swiftly  without  the 
bare  blade,  without  thieves  who  dis- 
honor our  creed,  without  the  flame 
that  aums  the  dream  to  ash. 

"Let  the  salt  of  sorrow  flow  unmixed  with 
blood;  let  the  crystal  decanter  of  hope 
ref  Ul  our  cupe. 

"Help  the  lines  of  our  people  move  forward 
in  the  shadow  of  Martin,  'drum  major 
of  Justice',  servant  of  the  Lord,  and  ad- 
vocate for  peace. 

"Let  righteousness  swell  from  the  roll  of  his 
drums,  as  mountains  dance,  and  the 
earth  le^w  beneath  ten  million 
marcliing  f eet. 

"Like  Israelites  at  the  battle  of  Jericho,  may 
the  (Tescendo  of  our  voices  rock  the 
massive  walls  of  the  dty— then  those 
ghetto  walls  will  come  tumbling  down, 
and  our  people  will  wear  a  thomless 
crowa! 

"Rock  In  Jabilation.  every  child  of  God.  roll, 
roll  bitter  waters,  roU  from  my  soul! 

"We  shall  go  up  to  the  mountain  top  with 
Martin,  and  sing  hosannabs  to  the 
Lord. 

"We  shaU  redeem  the  dream  with  the  fibers 
of  his  spirit! 

"In  his  lo<re,  we  shall  conquer  hate,  and 
place  our  hand  in  the  white  hand  of 
brothers  and  sisters.  Glory,  Glory  Hal- 
leleujah! 

"I  know  the  day  of  JubUee  will  come,  we 
follow  the  beat  of  Martin's  drum. 

Amen,  Amen." 

ROBEBTA  B.  GOU>STKIH.a 


REMARKS  OF  SENATOR  PRES- 
SLER  BEFORE  NASA  ADVISORY 
COUNCIL 

•  Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President,  on 
March  3,  the  ranking  Republican 
member  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Sci- 
ence. Te<ihnology,  and  Space.  Senator 
Prbsslcr,  appeared  before  the  NASA 
Advisory  Council  to  comment  on  some 
of  the  critical  issues  that  confront 
NASA  and  our  Nation's  aeronautical 
and  space  programs.  I  commend  these 
remarks  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues and  ask  to  include  them  in  the 
Record. 
The  remarks  follow: 


Sp^tCH  BaroRS  thk  NASA  Aovisort 
Couiicn,  March  3,  1987 

It  Is  a  pleasure  to  be  with  you  for  my  first 
major  appearance  as  Ranking  Member  of 
the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Science,  Tech- 
nology, and  Space.  And  while  I  would  much 
prefer  to  appear  before  you  as  Chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee,  I,  nevertheless,  feel  priv- 
ileged to  assume  my  new  role  during  what 
obviously  is  NASA's  most  challenging  period 
ever. 

NASA's  Advisory  Council  Is  an  appropri- 
ate group  for  such  an  appearance.  Your  in- 
terests are  closely  in  line  with  what  Is  un- 
questionably one  of  the  most  demanding  yet 
gratifying  responsibilities  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee— oversight  of  our  civilian  aeronauti- 
cal and  space  activities.  Many  of  you  have 
long  woiked  with  the  Subcommittee  and 
provided  valuable  ideas  and  suptwrt.  I  look 
forward  to  continuing  that  relationship. 

First  of  all,  I  want  to  th&nk  you  for  your 
tremendous  contribution.  We  need  your  ex- 
pertise and  counsel  in  getting  NASA  back 
on  track,  and  I  know  Jim  Fletcher  relies 
heavily  on  your  advice.  In  my  view.  Dr. 
Fletcher  has  done  an  outstanding  Job  in  im- 
proving morale  and  restoring  a  sense  of  pur- 
pose at  NASA.  I  know  this  group  has  been, 
and  will  continue  to  be,  a  big  help  to  him  in 
this  regard. 

Since  assuming  my  new  role  on  the  Sub- 
committee, I  have  had  the  opportunity  to 
review  some  of  the  most  recent  advice  of 
NASA's  Advisory  Council  concerning  the 
restoration  of  our  space  launch  capability 
and  oiu-  space  program  as  a  whole.  And  ex- 
cellent advice  it  is,  I  might  add. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  at  this  time  that, 
in  one  of  the  most  pleasurable  coincidences 
of  my  life,  I  am  working  again  with  Senator 
Don  Riegle,  the  Chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Science,  Technology,  and  Space. 
Don  Riegle  and  I  first  met  In  1965  at  Har- 
vard, where  we  were  both  pursuing  ad- 
vanced degrees.  He  left  during  that  year  to 
successfully  run  for  Congress.  After  serving 
in  Vietnam  and  completing  my  work  at  Har- 
vard, I  rejoined  Don.  this  time  in  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives. 

We  are  working  together  again,  now  on 
the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Science,  Tech- 
nology, and  Space.  I  have  tremendous  re- 
spect for  Don  Rlegle's  abilities.  The  science 
and  space  communities  are  fortunate  to 
have  someone  of  his  expertise  and  diligence 
as  Chairman  of  the  Subcommittee.  I  look 
forward  to  continuing  this  friendly,  biparti- 
san relationship  as  the  Subcommittee  ad- 
dresses the  various  issues  related  to  our  ci- 
vilian aeronautics  and  space  program. 

In  contemplating  the  restoration  of  our 
space  program  and  its  future  scope  and  di- 
rection, we  are  well  served  to  examine  some 
of  the  lessons  learned  in  the  aftermath  of 
the  Challenger  accident. 

After  a  thorough  analysis  of  all  accident- 
related  data,  we  have  been  able  to  deter- 
mine with  great  certainty  the  technical  and 
managerial  factors  that  contributed  to  the 
accident.  But,  Just  as  important,  we  have 
learned  some  things  about  our  space  poUcles 
that  were  themselves  seriously  flawed. 

We  learned  that  our  space  policy  direc- 
tives were  success-oriented  statements  that 
did  not  address  what  to  do  if  we  failed.  Spe- 
cifically, we  didn't  accept  the  possibility  of  a 
single-point  space  latuich  system  f  aUure. 

Secondly,  we  didn't  believe  that  we  needed 
a  flexible,  robust  ELV  fleet  to  backup  the 
Shuttle.  This  discouraged  not  only  military 
space  planners,  but  also  those  interested  in 
developing  a  commercial  ELV  industry.  We 
are  now  paying  the  price,  and  will  for  some 


time  to  come.  I  know  that  many  of  you  in 
the  audience  have  been  convinced  for  yean 
of  our  need  for  a  "mixed  fleet."  Regrettably 
this  was  not  the  national  policy. 

The  pendulum  has  swung  back  In  the 
other  direction  and  the  need  for  a  mixed 
fleet  is  as  plain  as  the  hand  in  front  of  your 
face.  NASA's  Advisory  Coimcil  should  feel  a 
sense  of  accomplishment  with  the  change  in 
national  sentiment  and  policy  toward  the 
establishment  of  a  mixed  fleet.  Your  advice 
to  Dr.  Fletcher  last  August  to  establish  a 
mixed  fleet  of  orblters  and  ELVs  undoubt- 
edly played  a  key  role  in  reshaping  our  na- 
tional space  launch  policy. 

Those  of  us  in  Congress  who  are  Involved 
with  formulation  of  our  national  space 
policy  are  anxiously  awaiting  NASA's 
formal  presentation  of  its  ELV  require- 
ments. Until  this  issue  Is  resolved,  a  number 
of  other  related  questions,  such  as  the 
launch  schedule  for  our  planetary  missions 
and  the  manifesting  of  secondary  payloads, 
cannot  be  resolved,  in  all  fairness  to  Dr. 
Fletcher,  however,  NASA  has  had  a  wide 
and  diverse  range  of  pressures  with  which 
to  contend  in  determining  NASA's  ELV  re- 
quirements. Not  the  least  of  these  has  been 
the  actual  and  perceived  effect  that  any 
action  on  NASA's  part  to  establish  a  mixed 
fleet  might  affect  our  nascent  commercial 
ELV  industry. 

Furthermore,  determining  the  appropri- 
ate launch  priority  for  the  backlog  of  pay- 
loads  has  been.  I  am  sure,  an  exercise  in 
frustration.  Finally,  what  may  be  the  most 
difficult  consideration  is  the  budgetary  im- 
plications of  procuring  ELV  services. 

For  those  of  you  who  are  Involved  in 
NASA's  Space  Science  and  Applications  pro- 
grams, perhaps  you  will  experience  the 
effect  of  the  Shuttle  hiatus  and  constrained 
future  launch  capacity  more  profoundly 
than  any  other  space  community.  Space  sci- 
ence payloads  and  missions  that  were  al- 
ready delayed  will  now  experience  addition- 
al delays  of  up  to  two  or  three  years,  and 
not  without  significant  costs,  both  budget- 
ary and  personnel-related. 

This  leads  me  to  one  aspect  of  this  slow- 
down in  launch  capability  that  I  find  par- 
ticularly troublesome — the  effect  that  this 
could  have  on  NASA's  ability  to  recruit  and 
retain  scientists  and  engineers  of  the  high- 
est quality.  Similarly,  this  slowdown  could 
affect  adversely  our  university  space  science 
programs,  which  are  the  sole  source  of  our 
nation's  future  space  science  capabilities.  It 
Is  Imperative  that  as  we  restore  the  physical 
assets  destroyed  in  the  ChaUens/er  accident, 
we  do  everything  possible  to  ensure  a  chal- 
lenging and  stimulating  environment  for 
the  thousands  of  dedicated  scientists,  engi- 
neers, and  other  personnel  who  make  up  the 
NASA  "family." 

I  would  like  to  emphasize  at  this  point 
how  Important  university-based  research  is 
to  the  science  and  technology  development 
in  the  United  States.  Unfortunately,  I  have 
observed  some  disturbing  trends  within  our 
national  scientific  and  technological  educa- 
tional infrastructure.  To  address  some  of 
these  problems,  I  introduced  in  the  last 
Congress  comprehensive  legislation,  entitled 
the  Strategic  Defense  Education  Act.  which 
called  for  Increased  federal  support  for  uni- 
versity-based research,  research  facilities 
and  equipment.  This  legislation  also  created 
a  fellowship  program  for  graduate  students 
in  critical  areas  of  national  need,  such  as 
computer  sciences  and  mathematics. 

Without  adequate  support  for  university 
research,  the  United  States  wlU  fall  behind 
its  competitors.  Currently,  over  one-half  of 


all  U.S.  graduate  level  engineering  degrees 
are  awarded  to  foreign  students.  We  need  to 
offer  encouragement  for  talented  XJ&.  stu- 
dents to  pursue  careers  in  science  and  tech- 
nology. While  my  bill  was  not  enacted  total- 
ly last  year,  many  parts  of  it  were  intruded 
in  the  Higher  Education  Amendments, 
which  were  enacted  in  October. 

To  return  to  my  earlier  point  about  creat- 
ing a  challenging  and  atimulatbig  environ- 
ment for  NASA's  scientists  and  engineers,  I 
believe  that  the  establishment  of  well-de- 
fined goals  and  objectives  for  NASA  would 
have  a  tremendous  effect  on  the  health  and 
vitality  of  the  NASA  InsUtuUon.  The  NASA 
Advisory  Council  should  be  commended  for 
having  led  the  call  for  NASA  to  provide  for 
our  space  program  goals  and  objectives  that 
will  energize  and  challenge  our  capabilltica. 

Certainly,  there  is  no  dearth  of  ideas  and 
vision  for  the  grander  missions  that  our 
future  goals  and  objectives  might  embrace. 
The  National  Commission  on  Space  provid- 
ed us  with  an  appropriate  challenge,  not^ 
withstanding  the  Intimidating  price  tag. 
The  Commission's  report  left  us  with  chal- 
lenging questions  that  wHl  shape  the  future 
of  NASA  and  our  space  program.  For  in- 
stance: 

Do  we  visit  the  planet  Mars  and.  If  so,  do 
we  do  so  in  cooperation  with  another  coun- 
try, such  as  the  Soviet  Union? 

Do  we  go  back  to  the  Moon  and.  if  so, 
what  type  of  presence  should  we  establish 
on  the  lunar  surface? 

My  own  instincts  tell  me  that  these  initia- 
tives are  well  within  our  grasp.  I  have  no 
reason  to  doubt  that  we  now  have,  or  will 
soon  acquire,  the  necessary  scientific  and 
technological  capabilities  to  achieve  these 
lofty  objectives. 

Therefore,  the  operative  question  is  not  if, 
but  %Dhen..  After  all,  who  in  1944  would  have 
Imagined  that  we  would  land  men  on  the 
Moon  and  safely  return  them  to  earth 
within  one-quarter  of  a  century.  Similarly, 
25  or  50  years  from  now,  we  will  marvel  at 
the  level  of  our  nation's  space  exploration 
and  development. 

This  leads  me  to  the  space  station  pro- 
gram, because  any  discussion  of  future  goals 
and  objectives  must  consider  a  permanently 
manned  presence  in  space.  For  those  who 
have  a  stake  In  NASA,  the  space  station 
may  be  [>ercelved  in  one  of  two  ways— it  may 
be  perceived  as  "the  most  handsome  boy  in 
school,"  coveted  by  every  girl  in  town,  or  it 
may  be  perceived  as  the  "biggest,  most  in- 
timidating kid  in  school,"  feared  by,  or  at 
least,  causing  extreme  caution  on  the  part 
of  every  other  boy  in  town.  Similarly,  de- 
pending on  your  own  perspectives,  many  of 
you  here  may  either  "covet"  the  space  sta- 
tion program,  or  approach  it  with  extreme 
caution. 

Nevertheless,  I  t>elleve  that  we  have  no 
choice  but  to  establish  a  permanently 
manned  presence  in  space  if  we  expect  to  be 
a  future  leader  in  space.  And  while  I  am  not 
suggesting  that  we  should  let  the  Soviet 
space  program  dictate  our  own  space  policy, 
it  is  worth  noting  that  the  Soviet  Union 
started  Its  evolutionary  space  station  pro- 
gram in  1971.  If  we  deploy  our  own  facility 
sometime  in  the  mid-1990s,  as  scheduled, 
the  Soviets  will  have  widened  their  already- 
significant  lead  in  long  duration  space  mis- 
sions and  will  have  undoubtedly  garnered 
the  lead  in  other  critical  space  activities. 

Also,  I  don't  think  that  we  can  Ignore  the 
distinct  likelihood  that  the  E^iropean  Space 
Agency  will  at  some  time  establish  its  au- 
tonomous "Columbus"  space  station.  Our 
experience  to  date  with  the  Japanese  would 
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fciillwit<  that  tbejr  might  eventually  eetab- 
Urii  thalr  <nn  Mitonomoui  capability,  and 
turn  that  tiM  rtitiniar  have  actually  con- 
I  to  jaimrti  two  UJB.  eommerdal  com- 
ean    they    be    far 


WdfttharantWiit  the  oompetlUve  prea- 
<tf  the  otder  mmi  onerEfnc  f  orelcn 
I  «e  ahould  develop  a  perma- 
)  itatWi.  If  for  no  other 
I  It  It  the  logical  next  step  for 
the  Itattad  Statea  «iace  program.  Simply 
put.  aoeii  a  eapabOlty  will  go  a  long  way 
toaard  attatjnnt  our  ptooeertng  spirit  and 
Intelkiciiial  curiosity,  and  our 
1  Car  the  unknowiL 
Having  said  this.  I  am.  as  some  of  you  may 
be.  troaUMl  tqr  the  delays  and  problems 
that  have  becsi  tanpoaed  on  the  space  station 
The  Department  of  Defense's 
Into  the  international  space 
In  December,  albeit 
'  toproteet  their  future  interests  in 
I  use,  did  not  occur  at  the  most 

If  DOD  had  been  a  more  interested  or 
I  participant  earlier  in  the  ne- 
thla  diaruption  might  have  been 
avoided.  However,  recognising  that  we 
caanot  diange  the  past,  it  is  better  to  air 
these  Issiifs  now  than  to  try  to  resolve  them 
two  yean  from  now. 

How  fkagile  these  international  negotia- 
tloos  are  ia  anyone's  guess.  As  the  intema- 
ttonal  participants  are  seeiUng  to  establish  a 
management  and  decision-making  process 
that  protoets  all  of  tbetr  interests,  we  are 
— atitg  to  "»■*"*■**'  control  over  an  asset 
that  we  win  have  funded  by  up  to  70%  to 
ao%  of  its  total  value.  Such  a  setting  can 
lead  to  nothing  but  "frank"  discussions.  The 
Space  Subcommittee  recognises  the  "delica- 
cy" of  these  international  negotiations  and 
later  thia  spring  wIU  examine  in  hearings 
this  issue  ot  tntemational  participation  in 
the  vaee  statkm  program. 

Flully.  Ooogresa  is  now  faced  with  a  $15 
bfUkn  space  station  program,  rather  than 
an  918  biUlan  program,  as  it  was  previously 
chancteriMd.  Congress  will  surely  study 
carefully  a  cost  growth  of  this  magnitude, 
given  the  continuing  budget  pressures  we 
face.  And  while  I  am  not  suggesting  that 
Congress  and  the  American  public  will  not 
support  a  $15  bHUcm  space  station  program. 
I  com  tell  you  that  Congress  will  wsnt  to 
know  the  difference  in  capabilities  between 
an  $S  bOlion  facility  versus  a  $15  billion  fa- 
cility   before    any    funding    decisions    are 


liave  suffered  a  terrible  tragedy  and  are 
going  through  a  difficult  and  tedious  "reha- 
bilitation" of  our  space  program,  we  can  still 
take  pride  In  our  past  achievements.  These 
past  achievements  tiave  laid  the  foundation 
for  oir  future  successes. 

We  should  bear  in  mind,  however,  that 
the  road  to  these  future  successes  will  not 
always  be  as  straight  or  as  smooth  as  we 
would  like.  But  we  should  not  be  discour- 
sged.  The  opportunities  and  the  promise  of 
our  fature  spsce  exploration  and  develop- 
ment endeavors  are  limitless.  Just  as  Presi- 
dent Kenne(^  said  in  1961  when  he  chal- 
lenged NASA  and  the  United  States  to  land 
a  man  on  the  moon  and  return  him  safely  to 
the  earth,  "Now  is  the  time  to  take  longer 
strideg— time  for  a  great  new  American  en- 
terprlie— time  for  this  nation  to  take  a 
clearly  leading  role  in  space  achievement, 
which  In  many  wajrs  may  hold  the  key  to 
our  future  on  earth." 

Pregident  Kennedy's  vision  is  Just  as  ap- 
propriate now,  if  not  more  so,  as  it  was  26 
years  ago.  I  look  forward  to  this  cliallenge 
before  us.  Just  ss  I  know  each  of  you  do.  At 
no  time  in  the  history  of  NASA  can  the 
NASA  Advisory  Council  play  a  more  critical 
role  than  it  can  now.  I  hope  that  you  will 
exercke  that  responsibility  as  we  aU  work  to 
reaffitm  our  rightful  leadership  in  aeronau- 
tics and  space.* 


Iliese  are  but  a  few  of  the  issues  that  con- 
front the  Senate  Space  Subcommittee  and 
NASA  this  year.  There  are  many  others  of 
equal  tanportanoe.  such  as  the  extent  to 
whidi  our  "■"""■'  aeronautical  R&D  effort 
can  and  should  play  a  rtde  in  boosting  our 
Share  of  the  commercial  air  transport 
market;  the  character  of  our  future  civilian 
launch  capability  and  its  relationship  to  the 
mlUtary  launch  capability,  and  the  appro- 
priate role  for  NASA  in  the  commercial  de- 
veiament  al  space.  Even  though  I  have 
served  just  two  months  in  my  new  Subcom- 
mittee poaMon,  I  have  learned  that  these 
and  the  other  issues  related  to  our  aeronau- 
tical and  apace  activities  will  warrant  consid- 
erable study  and  effort.  Yet.  I  look  forward 
to  the  challenge  of  trying  to  find— with  your 
hetp— the  right  solutions  to  these  issues. 

That  there  are  so  many  questions  to  be 
■nawfTfrt  and  that  the  debate  is  so  vigorous 
are  attributable  to  many  factors.  One  of 
theae  facton  Is.  undeniably,  the  tvcceta  of 
our  national  space  effort.  Even  though  we 


BILL  HEALY 


•  Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
most  of  us  set  goals  early  in  life  but 
often  only  dream  of  accomplishing 
them.  Rarely  does  the  determination 
to  succeed  overcome  the  adversity  we 
encotmter  in  our  daily  lives,  and  all 
too  often  our  dreams  are  left  behind. 
But  Bill  Healy  is  a  man  who  has  never 
let  his  vision  and  dreams  for  Oregon 
fall  by  the  wayside. 

In  1959,  Bill  Healy's  dream  of  devel- 
oping a  ski  resort  in  central  Oregon 
became  reality.  He  faced  the  many  dif- 
ficulties and  accepted  them  as  chal- 
lenges, going  forward  with  his  vision- 
ary overall  strategy  for  central 
Oregon.  His  faith,  determination,  and 
keen  sense  of  humor  came  together  as 
a  catalyst  to  band  local  residents 
l>ehiad  his  vision.  He  was  able  to  over- 
come one  obstacle  after  another,  lead- 
ing central  Oregon  into  what  has 
become  a  prime  tourist  location. 

In  the  mid-1960's  Bill  was  diagnosed 
with  rheumatoid  arthritis  and  in  the 
early  1980's.  he  was  diagnosed  as 
having  amyotrophic  laterial  sclerosis, 
better  known  as  Lou  Gehrig's  disease. 
For  many  of  us,  such  obstacles  would 
overwhelm  our  spirit  and  defeat  us. 
Yet.  Bill  Healy.  continued  to  accept 
adversity  as  challenge  and  continued 
to  move  forward  with  his  God-given 
ability  to  tiun  dreams  into  reality. 
Today,  Bill  Healy  continues  to  turn 
dreams  into  reality. 

Mr.  President,  on  Simday.  March  1, 
the  Northwest  Magazine  of  the  0]*ego- 
nlan,  the  largest  newspaper  in  my 
State,  featxired  an  article  by  Mark  Hoy 
on  EUIl  Healy.  I  ask  that  it  be  inserted 
in  the  RccoRO. 

The  article  follovrs: 


Thx  Mam  Who  BCaob  thx  MoimTAiii 
(By  Mark  Hoy) 

Bill  Healy  is  perched  on  top  of  his  world. 
Or  as  close  to  it  ss  you  can  get  In  these 
parts— whith  Is  the  very  summit  of  Mount 
Bachelor,  some  9.000  feet  up  in  Oregon's 
Cascades.  He's  sitting  In  the  driver's  seat  of 
a  shiny  red  and  black  Pisten-Bully  snow 
tractor,  the  machine  that  Mount  Bachelor 
ski  area  crtws  use  daily  to  groom  the  slopes. 
From  here  Healy  can  look  out  over  a  wintry 
panorama  of  froaen  lakes,  and  snow-frocked 
forests,  all  with  a  backdrop  of  spectacular 
mountains.  The  massive  bulk  of  Diamond 
Peak  and  the  thin  spire  of  Mount  Thielsen 
seem  dose  enough  to  plaster  with  a  snow- 
baU. 

Perhaps  that's  what  Bill  Healy,  the  presi- 
dent and  founding  father  of  the  Mount 
Bachelor  ski  area,  has  In  mind.  But  it's  hard 
to  tell,  beqause  Healy  isn't  talking.  He  Just 
sits  there  grinning  that  impish  grin— the 
one  his  friends  talk  about  when  they  strug- 
gle to  descrilie  his  offbeat  sense  of  humor. 

Healy  doesn't  talk  as  much  as  he  once  did. 
So  right  now  he's  letting  the  visitor  seated 
next  to  tiim  in  the  snow  vehicle  grope  for 
words— words  such  ss  "incredible"  and 
"wonderful."  wUch  pale  before  the  pano- 
rama spread  out  below  them. 

Meanwhile.  Healy.  who  always  seems  to 
have  one  ttiore  trick  left  up  his  sleeve,  has 
saved  the  best  for  last.  He  wheels  the  snow 
tractor  around  and  guides  it  gingerly  across 
an  icy  ledge  bordering  a  small  cinder  cone,  a 
remnant  ctf  the  overheated  side  of  Mount 
Bachelor's  volcanic  history  of  fire  and  ice. 
The  sun  tfints  off  Healy's  glasses  and  his 
ciu-ly,  graying  shock  of  tiair  as  he  pilots  the 
machine  tSirough  a  narrow  gap  between 
frozen  rock  piles  toward  the  north  side  of 
the  summit. 

The  pastBLge  would  be  a  remarkable  test  of 
sldll  for  any  ('river.  But  for  the  62-year-old. 
Healy,  whose  hands  and  feet  are  twisted  by 
the  cruel  ^f  ects  of  rheumatoid  arttiritis  and 
whose  muscle  coordination  has  been  wasted 
by  a  neurological  disease,  it  is  a  feat  akin  to 
winning  an  Olympic  gold  medal  in  the 
slalom.  Healy,  once  the  robust  skier,  no 
longer  resembles  that  former  self,  a  guy 
who  used  to  ski  every  run  on  the  mountain 
first  thing  each  morning.  Rather,  he  looks 
for  all  the  world  like  a  leprechaun,  hunched 
and  a  little  misshapen— and  poss^oed  with 
a  magical  emergy  that  belies  his  appear- 
ance. 

This  man  of  almost  mythical  proportions 
eases  off  the  throttle,  and  the  snow  vetiicle 
stops  a  few  feet  short  of  oblivion,  idling  at 
the  top  of  a  cornice  of  ice  and  snow  that 
shears  off  to  a  wide,  powdery  Imwl  of  snow  a 
thousand  or  more  feet  below.  In  the  dis- 
tance the  best  and  bravest  skiers  on  the 
mountain  look  like  brightly  colored  bugs  as 
they  slice  down  the  bowl. 

Again,  Healy  says  nothing.  In  the  sub-zero 
cold  the  wind  howls  tlirough  the  driver's 
side  window  while  he  grins  that  maddening 
grin  and  watches  his  visitor,  looking  for  tell- 
tale signs  of  panic.  But  the  passenger 
doesn't  panic.  Here,  the  expansive  sweep  of 
sld  slopes  and  the  Three  Sisters  mountains 
looming  in  the  distance  takes  tils  mind  off 
the  danger.  And.  too,  he  has  faith  in  Healy, 
who  has  piloted  the  snow  tractor  tlirough  a 
maze  of  ski  runs  with  supreme  confidence 
and  dexterity.  Healy.  satisfied  that  he's 
maximized  the  tiurills  of  this  little  Joy  ride, 
eases  the  snow  machine  backward  off  the 
precipice.  As  he  wheels  It  sideways  in  the 
slot  between  rocky  hummocks,  the  right 
track  loses  traction  and  spins  in  the  deep 


snow.  The  snow  tractor,  digging  into  a  drift, 
lurches  to  the  right. 

Healy  eases  off  the  throttle  and  inches 
forward,  but  the  left  tracli.  too,  liegins  to 
spin  and  lose  its  bite.  The  powerful  machine 
is  on  the  verge  of  burying  Itself  in  the  snow- 
drift. His  passenger  feels  his  confidence  eva- 
porating. 

Healy.  deftly  woi^ing  the  controls,  broad- 
ens his  smile  into  an  absolutely  cosmic  grin. 
The  leprechaun  lives  for  moments  like  this. 
But  then.  Bill  Healy  lives  for  every  moment. 

One  of  the  most  cherished  assumptions 
behind  the  American  Dream  is  that  one  in- 
dividual, in  the  right  place  at  the  right  time, 
can  change  the  world,  or  at  least  a  part  of  it. 
So  it  Is  with  Bill  Healy.  a  man  who— without 
any  grand  illusions  about  changing  the 
world— built  a  ski  area  and  became  the  cata- 
lyst for  change  in  Central  Oregon.  When 
Healy  arrived  in  Bend  in  the  early  1950s.  It 
was  a  timber  town,  and  lumber  was  the  re- 
source on  which  the  region's  economy  was 
built.  Today,  most  residents  agree,  the 
future  lies  in  the  area's  year-round  recrea- 
tion potential.  Tourism  and  light  industry 
are  the  drawing  cards. 

Make  no  mistake:  Even  without  Bill  Healy 
and  Mount  Bachelor.  Central  Oregon  would 
boast  a  climate  and  geography  that  make  it 
an  ideal  place  to  live  and  play.  And  some- 
one, sometime,  would  have  built  a  ski  area 
near  Bend.  But  Healy's  dedication  to  qual- 
ity, his  determination  to  maintain  local  con- 
trol at  Mount  Bachelor  and  to  build  a 
family-oriented  ski  resort  have  shmjed  the 
tone  of  this  Central  Oregon  community.  His 
vision  of  the  future  became  Bend's  vision  of 
the  future.  As  a  dose  friend  describes  it, 
"He's  been  dreaming  for  the  rest  of  us." 

Healy  would  be  the  first  to  point  out  tliat 
he  didn't  singlehandedly  build  the  Mount 
Bachelor  ski  area.  "I've  been  very  lucky,"  he 
insists.  Call  It  the  luck  of  the  Irish,  perhaps, 
but  what  Healy  calls  luck  looks  suspiciously 
like  hard  work  and  attention  to  detail.  Old- 
timers  recall  seeing  president  Bill  Healy 
shoveling  snow  off  the  walkways  around  the 
lodge  and  asking  skiers  what  might  be  done 
to  make  their  skiing  more  fun.  Hands-on 
management  from  the  start. 

But,  for  a  man  who  considers  himself 
lucky,  life  has  dealt  Bill  Healy  some  cruel 
cards.  His  love  of  skiing  motivated  him  to 
come  to  Mount  Bachelor  slU  area  because  no 
local  ski  lifts  existed  when  he  moved  to 
Bend.  But  by  the  mid-1970s  Healy's  health 
problems  severely  limited  his  ability  to  ski 
the  mountain  he  had  turned  into  a  skier's 
meoca. 

First  came  the  rheumatoid  arthritis  In  his 
arms  and  legs.  Then  came  the  balance  prob- 
lems. Determined  to  keep  skiing  the  moun- 
tain, Healy  modified  his  equipment  in  hopes 
of  overcoming  his  handicaps.  But  his  muscle 
coordination  continued  to  deteriorate,  and— 
after  taking  some  bad  falls  that  resulted  in 
injuries— he  was  forced  to  retire  from  the 
slopes. 

Healy  and  his  wife,  Beverley,  a  nurse 
whom  he  met  in  1971,  began  to  search  out 
doctors  for  help.  A  diagnosis  was  elusive. 
Then  the  symptoms  began  to  fit  an  ominous 
pattern:  It  looked  as  if  Healy  had  amyotro- 
ptiic  lateral  sclerosis,  better  Icnown  as  Lou 
Gehrig's  disease.  KIR,  a  disruption  of  motor 
neurons  that  affects  the  cerebral  cortex  and 
spinal  column,  causes  progressive  degenera- 
tion and  death,  usually  within  two  to  five 
yeais.  No  cure  exists. 

That  was  more  than  eight  years  ago. 
Healy  insists  that,  while  many  of  his  symp- 
toms fit  the  pattern,  he  does  not  liave  Alfi. 
Beverley  Healy  notes  that  both  rheumatoid 


arthritis  and  ALS  appear  to  result  from 
breakdowns  of  the  body's  auto-immune 
system.  In  line  with  this  t.hinkiny  Healy  has 
tried  a  number  of  treatments  to  stabilise  his 
body's  Immune  responses,  including  partici- 
pation in  an  experimental  AUS  research 
program  in  Los  Angeles. 

Something  seems  to  be  working.  His 
family  and  business  associates  report  that 
Healy's  condition  has  "plateaued'  in  the 
past  two  years— although  his  condition 
hasn't  improved,  it  isn't  getting  worse.  He 
has  some  control  over  his  gnarled  hands  and 
feet  and  remains  mobile  with  the  help  of  a 
walker  and  a  wheelchair.  His  9eech  is  se- 
verely slurred  because  of  the  loss  of  muscle 
control  over  his  tongue  and  mouth,  but  he 
still  manages  to  communicate.  Friends  say 
they  have  learned  to  interpret  his  speech 
pattern  as  if  it  were  a  foreign  language. 
Healy  writes  on  a  computer  and  is  experi- 
menting with  a  qjeech  synthesixer,  wliich 
turns  computer  messages  into  spoken  words 
so  that  Healy  can  use  the  telephone.  He 
caUs  the  machine  "Paul." 

De^ite  theae  handicaps.  Healy's  incisive 
mind  and  lively  wit  remain  unimpaired.  He 
told  a  recent  visitor  that  he  finally  had  puz- 
zled out  the  true  identity  of  his  disease. 
Taking  him  at  Ills  word,  the  visitor  pressed 
for  an  answer.  With  a  sly  smile  Healy  re- 
plied, "hoof-and-mouth  disease." 

When  the  Irish  clan  in  Bend  dedded  in 
the  early  1930's  to  revive  the  tradition  of  a 
St.  Patrick's  Day  parade,  the  logical  choice 
for  grand  marshal  was  the  old  l^rechaun 
himself.  Easing  himself  up  on  a  float,  Healy 
presided  over  the  affair  with  flask  in  hand 
and  a  Gaelic  smile  fixed  firmly  In  place. 
Healy  in  tiis  glory,  saints  preserve  us.  He's 
been  riding  in  the  parade  every  year  since. 

Some  of  his  other  local  social  duties  have 
been  a  wee  bit  more  trying.  A  few  years  ago, 
when  his  obvious  physical  deterioration  lent 
his  support  to  the  rumors  about  his  health 
problems,  Healy's  Bend  friends  and  business 
associates— which  is  to  say  practically  the 
whole  town— groped  for  a  way  to  show  their 
appreciation  to  a  man  who  not  only  had 
contributed  mlghUly  to  the  local  economy, 
but  who  also  is  widely  loved  and  respected. 

The  result  was  a  series  of  dinners  and  trib- 
utes sponsored  by  practically  every  civic, 
social  and  business  group  in  Bend.  The  pros- 
pect of  being  so  eulogized  while  still  fight- 
ing a  fatal  disease  would  have  d«noralized 
lesser  souls.  But  Healy  approached  the 
events  with  gradous  good  will  and  charac- 
teristic good  humor.  He  even  coined  his  own 
phrase  to  describe  the  procedure.  Beautify- 
ing Bill,  he  called  It.  Beautifying  BiU. 

During  that  period,  as  nunors  of  his  con- 
dition swept  beyond  Bend  to  friends  In  high 
places  and  the  average  Joe  skier.  Healy  atr 
tended  a  large  social  function  in  Portland. 
As  he  was  edging  Into  the  party  with  the 
help  of  his  walker,  a  friend  approached  In 
greeting.  Genuinely  surprised  that  Healy 
was  getting  around  so  well,  his  friend  ex- 
claimed. "Gosh.  Bill,  you  look  great!" 

With  full  appreciation  of  the  unintended 
irony.  Healy  replied  haltingly,  "Thank 
you.  .  .  .  I'm  going  .  .  .  I'm  going  ...  to 
have  ...  an  open-casket .  .  .  funeral." 

When  Bill  Healy  and  a  small  group  of  as- 
sociates formed  Mt.  Bachelor  Inc.  in  1957, 
they  scarcely  Imagined  the  impact  their 
little  venture  would  have  on  Central 
Oregon.  Healy,  who  was  raised  in  Portland, 
served  a  stint  in  the  D3.  Army's  10th 
Mountain  Division— a  skiing  infantry  unit 
with  alumni  who  came  home  to  start  many 
American  ski  areas— and  earned  a  degree 
from  the  University  of  Michigan  before  re- 


turning to  tils  home  state.  Then,  joining  the 
family  furniture  business,  he  was  dis- 
patched to  Bend  to  manage  the  outlet 
there. 

After  settling  in  Bend.  Healy  made  his  av- 
ocation a  part-time  vocation  and  hit  the 
streets  of  Bend  to  pemiade  others  to  Join 
his  cause.  In  addition  to  t«inm  more  tlian 
300  local  residents  into  Investing  in  Mt. 
Bachelor  Inc.  stock.  Healy  himself  put  In 
what  he  describes  as  "a  sizable  amount  of 
money  at  the  time."  The  company  has 
grown  steadily  over  the  years  through  a 
combination  of  internal  reinvestment  and 
Judidous  leveraging  of  assets  to  secure  loans 
through  local  banks.  Healy's  phlloaophy 
about  borrowing  large  sums  of  money  is  cap- 
tured succinctly  by  a  favorite  piece  of  entre- 
preneurial wisdom:  "If  you  owe  the  bank 
$10,000,  you  worry  about  it.  If  you  owe  the 
bank  $10  million,  they  worry  about  It." 

His  choice  of  a  mountain  may  have  been 
Just  one  more  case  of  Irish  luck.  Or  perhaps 
the  little  people  were  lending  a  helping 
tiand  because  Motmt  Bachelor  has  provided 
perhaps  the  most  consistent  snow  condi- 
tions in  the  lower  48  states  over  the  past  30 
years.  The  ski  area  does  not  even  own  snow- 
making  equipment,  and,  except  for  the 
severe  drought  season  of  1976-77,  has  never 
needed  it.  By  siting  their  ski  area  on  the 
north  side  of  the  mountain.  Healy  and 
friends  also  sheltered  their  ski  runs  from 
the  strong  winter  sunlight  ttiat  might  other- 
wise have  melted  their  white  gold. 

In  the  1958-59  ski  season— Mount  Bache- 
lor's first— the  area  logged  29.000  skier  days 
a  bureaucratic  measure  of  ski  activity  on 
the  mountain.  For  the  1986-87  season,  the 
projected  total  of  skier  days  at  the  North- 
west's largest  ski  area  will  reach  570.000. 
Skiers  will  spend  something  on  the  order  of 
(33  million  this  season  In  the  Bend  area, 
which  translates  into  an  $80  million  inuMCt 
on  the  region  after  standard  economic  mul- 
tipliers are  applied.  What's  more.  Mount 
Bachelor  obviously  is  a  prime  component  In 
the  four-season  recreational  appeal  of  real 
estate  developments  such  as  Sunriver.  Bladi 
Butte  and  other  less  well-known  retirement 
and  vacation  retreats  in  the  area,  adding  to 
its  impact.  The  fact  ttiat  several  high  tech 
and  other  new  businesses  have  relocated  to 
the  Bend  area  after  a  key  corporate  official 
came  there  to  ski  may  be  hard  to  quantify 
in  dollars,  but  that  possibility,  too,  supports 
the  contention  that  the  Mount  Bachelor  ski 
area  has  played  a  key  role  in  shaping  the 
community  around  it. 

Ask  Bill  Healy  about  Mount  Bachelor's 
Impact  on  the  area,  and  he  shrugs,  letting 
the  situation  speak  for  itself.  "We've  been 
very  lucky,"  he  says,  smiling  that  smile. 

But  ask  Bill  Healy  alwut  his  plans  for 
what  the  brochures  call  "The  Mountain  of 
the  Future,"  and  his  leprechaun's  eyes 
begin  to  twinkle.  In  an  office,  that's  small, 
plain  and  devoid  of  decoration,  the  wall 
behind  Healy's  desk  Is  covered  with  his 
plans  for  the  mountain's  tomorrows.  The 
plans  break  Into  two  giant  sets  of  brightly 
colored  plans— on  the  left,  a  blueprint  of  the 
new  ski  lifts  and  runs  that  will  be  developed 
at  Mount  Bachelor  over  the  next  decade:  on 
the  right,  an  artist's  conception  of  the  new 
lodge  complex  that  will  be  built  t>elow  the 
present  lodge  on  what  is  now  a  parking  lot. 

These  are  Bill  Healy's  dreams.  But  what 
might  seem  like  a  fantasy  to  a  mere  mortal 
Is  the  stuff  of  certainties  for  Healy.  He  is 
sure  that  high-speed  quad-ctialr  lifts  such  as 
the  new  Pine  Marten  lift  buUt  at  a  cost  of 
$2.5  million  last  summer  will  replace  those 
that  skiers  use  now.  He's  certain  that  there 
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win  be  uotlMr  lift  to  the  summit,  this  one  a    Healy  U  relishing  a  ride  down  the  ski  run       In  the  9rocesB  of  revisiting  the  issue. 
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has  broken  with  its  blundering.  The     lO.OOO  years.  These  technical  details  naie  <n    i«nfin.  r>n^* 
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win  be  anotlMr  lift  to  the  Bummlt,  this  one  a 
KurapeaiMtyle  londole  And  he'e  alao  cer- 
tain that  the  yw****  lift  wQl  connect  the 
Bwontalntop  with  a  new  baee  lodge  bunt  to 
aeeoBBOdfete  ddan  arriving  on  the  new 
road  fram  Sunrtw.  Haaly  alao  knows  that 
ttaa  lodge  where  he  la  sitting  will  be  dlsas- 
■smMwl  and  replaoed  with  a  building  that 
dwarfs  the  maent  one.  In  order  to  cater  to 
the  food,  «»i«^*i«"g  and  equipment  needs  of 
tax  mora  sfciaB  than  the  lodge  aocommo- 


Afloordlng  to  DavM  Marsh.  Mount  Bache- 
lors ezacutlTe  vtoe-piesldent.  the  Improve- 
ments EcsJIy  envialaiia  wQl  coat  In  excess  of 
140  Bslllian  and  win  be  phased  in  over  the 
next  few  years  as  denaand  dictates.  Healy 
ralla  hla  eyca  at  the  dollar  figure— an 
amount  he  would  have  considered  out  of 
this  wortd  when  he  planned  the  first  simple 
runs  on  the  mountain  He  opens  his  mouth 
and  the  idirase  si^ls  out  like  so  many  mar- 
blea  roUlBC  down  a  metal  chute:  "Timing," 
he  ezpialna.  "is  everything." 

Rm  Healy  is  a  spiritual  man.  Early  in  the 
p'""'*^  skagaa  for  the  ski  area,  he  climbed 
Mount  Bachelort  lower  slopes  with  Brad 
PMse.  one  of  his  fdlow  directors  on  the  sld 
eorpoiation's  board,  in  order  to  place  a 
statue  of  the  Virgin  Mary  in  the  crook  of  a 
big  ttar  tree.  To  this  day  the  difficult  terrain 
that  drops  past  the  tree  is  known  as  the 
Grotto  Run. 

Raised  a  Roman  Catholic  Healy  enjoys 
recounting  his  days  as  an  altar  boy  and  his 
graduatkm  with  the  first  class  from  Port- 
land's Central  CathoUc  High  SchooL  But 
his  divorce  and  subsequent  remarriage 
caused  an  estrangement  with  the  Roman 
CathoUc  Church  and  sent  him  into  the  Epis- 
copal fold.  Detneen  them  he  and  his  present 
wife  have  ei^t  children,  who  range  in  age 
fram  37  to  S3  and  are  scattered  across  the 
continent  from  Newfoundland  to  California. 
Tbes  alao  have  eight  grandchildren. 

Ttyt  Rev.  Robert  Carey,  the  priest  at  Trin- 
ity Hpiscopal  Church  in  Bend,  says  that 
Healy  te  "as  much  of  an  inspiration  in  my 
life  as  anyone  I  know."  Pinpointing  his  com- 
passion. detominaUon  and  hiunor  as  key 
dements  of  Healy's  personality,  Carey  says 
with  admlratimi:  "He  focuses  in  on  the 
present  and  lives  as  full  a  day  as  be  possibly 
can." 

When  Carey  first  came  to  Bend  two  years 
ago,  he  tended  to  forget  that  Healy's  disabil- 
ity inhlhited  his  ability  to  come  to  the  front 
of  the  church  to  receive  communion.  After 
failing  to  give  him  the  wine  and  bread  two 
Sundays  in  a  row.  Carey  went  to  Healy's 
home  to  offer  his  apologies.  He  found  the 
member  of  the  congregation  seated  with  a 
large  dog  whistle  around  his  neck.  "Next 
time  .  .  .  you  forget  me,"  Healy  said,  "I'm 
blowing  .  .  .  this  whistle."  Carey  hasn't  for- 
gotten him  since. 

Driving  down  the  mountJiin  in  a  snow 
tractor  is  as  dose  as  Bill  Healy  gets  to  skiing 
these  days.  Since  his  medical  problems 
robbed  him  of  the  muscle  control  that 
skting  dwnarwis.  the  snow  vehicle  has 
beeome  his  favorite  toy.  Often  he  will  park 
tt  at  the  top  of  a  run  and  sit,  watehing 
sUeis  swoop  by.  delighting  vicariously  in 
the  sport  he  once  mastered. 

Healy  has  made  the  transition  from  skier 
to  obaervcr  without  resentment  or  regret. 
As  Carey  puts  It.  "Bill  is  creating  this  moun- 
tain fbr  the  rest  of  us,  so  that  we  will  be 
able  to  lU  even  though  he  can't.  It's  a  won- 
derful gift." 

Today,  after  extricating  the  snow  tractor 
from  the  drift  on  the  summit  without  caU- 
ing  for  ■ssistsnee  on  the  two-way  radio. 


Healy  is  relishing  a  ride  down  the  ski  run 
called  Healy  Heights.  He  crosses  over  to  the 
Beverley  Hills  run  and  slows  the  cat  as  it  ap- 
proaches the  base  of  the  summit  chair, 
wher«  a  Saturday  crowd  of  skiers  Is  lining 
up  for  the  ride  to  the  top. 

Th«  line  of  skiers  gives  Healy  an  inner  sat- 
isfaction that  needs  no  articulation.  Five 
years  ago,  the  controversy  over  Healy's 
dream  of  building  a  ski  lift  to  Mount  Bache- 
lor's summit  threatened  to  tear  his  master 
plan  apart.  Healy  was  convinced  that  the 
summit  lift  was  essential  for  two  reasons. 
He  had  been  to  the  mountaintop,  as  it  were, 
and  loiew  that  the  Uft  not  only  would  open 
up  an  area  inaccessible  to  average  skiers, 
but  also  would  become  a  prime,  four-season 
drawing  card  for  tourism.  For  Healy,  it  was 
also  a  symbol  of  his  company's  commitment 
to— using  the  sports  terminology  that  he 
enjoys— go  all  the  way,  its  willingness  to 
provide  the  highest  quality  siding  experi- 
ence the  mountain  could  offer. 

Many  conservationists  disagreed.  They 
saw  the  stmunit  Uft  as  an  eyesore  that 
would  have  a  detrimental  impact  on  tour- 
ism. They  also  argued  that  it  was  too  expen- 
sive, that  weather  conditions  would  limit 
the  namber  of  days  when  it  could  l>e  operat- 
ed and  that  it  never  would  be  cost-effective. 

A  heated  battle  followed,  with  the  end 
result  a  modification  of  Healy's  plan  and 
construction  of  a  lift  at  a  cost  of  $4.5  mil- 
lion. In  the  process  James  Monteith,  direc- 
tor of  the  Oregon  Natural  Resources  Coun- 
cU  and  an  opponent  of  the  lift's  construc- 
tion, became  a  Bill  Healy  convert.  Describ- 
ing Sealy  as  "one  of  my  favorite  people," 
Monteith  recruited  him  to  serve  on  an'  advi- 
sory committee  for  the  conservation  group. 
Call  it  the  luck  of  the  Irish. 

The  evening  after  his  drive  to  the  Mount 
Bacheler  summit.  Bill  Healy  is  relaxing  next 
to  the  glowing  woodstove  in  his  home  out- 
side Bend.  He  and  his  wife  have  Just  re- 
turned from  church  services,  and  she  is  pre- 
paring a  light  dinner  for  a  small  group  that 
includes  Healy's  son  Tom,  daughter-in-law 
Carol  and  grandson  Eric,  as  well  as  the  fully 
recovered  snow-tractor  passenger. 

Tom,  who  is  in  charge  of  the  16-man  crew 
that  grooms  the  slopes  at  the  ski  area, 
wants  to  hear  all  about  the  day's  adventures 
at  the  summit.  Having  explored  Mount 
Bachelor's  slopes  since  he  was  old  enough  to 
ski— Which,  in  the  Healy  family,  means  old 
enough  to  walk— he  knows  every  spot  on  the 
mountain.  Since  his  father  began  having 
health  problems,  he  has  dug  him  out  of 
more  than  one  snowdrift  and  fully  expects 
to  dig  him  out  of  many  others. 

Naturally,  the  predicament  that  occurred 
earlio'  has  a  familiar  ring  to  him.  But  he  is 
a  little  surprised  to  hear  the  location. 

"Right  on  the  edge  of  that  cornice,  huh?" 
Tom  says,  shaking  his  head.  "I  know  the 
spot  aU  right.  I  just  don't  know  how  he  got 
thera" 

Lots  of  people  wonder  that  about  Bill 
Healy.* 


BLUNDERING  OVER  NUCLEAR 
BURIAL 

•  Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day the  New  York  Times  ran  an  edito- 
rial which— with  more  restraint  than  I 
might  have  shown— was  titled  "Blun- 
deriAg  Over  Nuclear  Burial."  The  edi- 
torial traced  once  again  the  tangled 
history  associated  with  the  issue  of 
long-term  disposal  of  nuclear  waste. 


In  the  process  of  revisiting  the  issue, 
the  Times  raised  one  question  and 
reached  one  conclusion.  The  question 
was  this:  "Why  must  only  Western 
States  play  host  to  hot  trash  from 
back  East?"  The  answer,  of  course,  is 
that  there  is  no  reason.  Clearly  geolo- 
gy does  not  disqualify  all  Eastern 
granite  for  disposal  of  nuclear  waste 
nor  does  It  require  that  only  Western 
States  bear  the  burden  of  playing  host 
to  materiids  which  will  i«main  danger- 
ous for  tens  of  thousands  of  years. 
That  is  why.  In  1982,  we  combined  ge- 
ology and  policy  in  the  Nuclear  Waste 
Policy  Aot  which  required  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  to  develop  two  sites 
based  prfenarily  on  geologic  consider- 
ations. 

Last  year,  however,  DOE  decided 
that  neither  geology  nor  policy— nei- 
ther science  nor  law— would  determine 
its  decision  and  went  ahead  and  an- 
nounced their  intention  to  suspend 
the  search  for  a  second  site.  Then,  to 
make  matters  worse,  DOE  also  an- 
nounced the  selection  of  three  sites  to 
be  the  candidates  for  the  single  reposi- 
tory they  had  decided  to  build  by  the 
most  dubious  methods— including 
abandonment  of  a  site  ranking  meth- 
odology reviewed  by  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  when  that  meth- 
odology didn't  produce  the  results 
DOE  desired. 

Since  those  decisions  were  an- 
notmced,  the  entire  Nuclear  Waste 
Policy  Aot  has  become  as  dangerous  as 
the  waste  it  was  originally  designed  to 
isolate.  States  which  might  have  ac- 
cepted an  objective,  scientific  decision 
about  site  selection  have  lost  faith  in 
DOE  and  in  the  Government.  DOE's 
response  to  legitimate  concerns  has 
been  chactlc.  After  initially  defending 
their  decision  to  go  ahead  with  only 
one  respository,  they  announced  that 
they  would  move  ahead  on  a  second 
site.  While  still  insisting  that  their 
three  Western  sites  were  good  candi- 
dates, they  also  announced  that  none 
could  be  ready  by  the  promised  date  of 
1998.  So,  in  an  act  of  some  creativity 
and  a  lot  of  desperation,  DOE  renewed 
its  intention  to  buUd  a  "temporary," 
above  giDund-storage  system  in  Ten- 
nessee to  fUl  the  gap.  None  of  these 
decisions  were  the  result  of  consulta- 
tions with  the  Congress  and  the 
States.  DOE  simply  decided  that  they 
could  act  on  their  own  once  again. 

After  asking  a  reasonable  question 
and  answering  it  with  a  recitation  of 
the  unreasonable  history  of  DOE  ac- 
tions, the  Times  went  on  to  reach  its 
conclusion: 

Mr.  Hetrington  inherited  a  plan  for  a 
workable  political  compromise.  In  ignoring 
it,  he  squandered  the  opportunity  and  has 
sown  distrust  between  regions.  Now  Con- 
gress will  have  to  pick  up  the  pieces  and  try 
again. 

I  agree  with  the  Times.  We  cannot 
"fix"  what  the  Department  of  Energy 
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has  broken  with  its  blundering.  The 
Nuclear  Waste  Policy  Act  was  a  piece 
of  legislation  which  could  only  have 
worked  if  everyone  demonstrated  good 
faith.  DOE  has  broken  faith  with  the 
act  and  the  principles  it  was  designed 
to  protect.  In  the  process,  they  have 
broken  the  act  open  and.  as  the  Times 
suggests,  we  have  to  pick  up  the  pieces 
and  try  again. 

Trjrlng  again  begins  with  the  recog- 
nition that  there  Is  no  longer  a  policy 
in  place— the  act  has  broken  down 
under  the  strain  of  bad  faith  and  bad 
Judgments.  We  will  only  make  matters 
worse  if  we  behave  as  if  thei^  was  still 
an  act  to  protect  us.  As  a  result,  we 
ought  to  freeze  the  process  In  place; 
we  ought  to  stop  before  things  get 
worse;  we  ought  not  allow  DOE  to 
make  one  more  decision,  spend  one 
more  dollar,  do  one  lota  more  damage 
to  the  process. 

I  would  urge  my  colleagues  to  con- 
sider this:  There  is  nothing  lost  if  we 
bring  things  to  a  halt  while  we  sort 
them  out.  After  all,  despite  all  the 
shortcuts  they  have  tried  to  take,  even 
DOE  has  admitted  that  they  cannot 
meet  their  schedule,  they  cannot  have 
an  operating  repository  by  1998.  It 
may  take  a  few  years  to  make  the 
right  decision- but  when  the  decisions 
we  make  wiU  be  tested  for  generations 
to  come,  it  Just  makes  sense  to  be  sure 
that  our  solutions  are  sound. 

Beyond  that,  while  we  urgently  need 
to  have  a  process  in  place,  there  is  no 
urgent  need  to  have  a  repository.  The 
waste  we  have  generated  can  still  be 
stored  on  site.  On  site-storage  capacity 
for  commercial  spent  fuel  can  be  in- 
creased through  new  construction  and 
the  high-level  defense  wastes  can  be 
stabilized  by  using  vitrification  tech- 
nology and  can  be  stored  on  DOE's 
reservations. 

Mr.  President,  we  all  want  a  system 
which  wlU  let  us  safely  store  and  dis- 
pose of  nuclear  waste.  We  need  a  proc- 
ess which  will  allow  us  to  develop  that 
system.  The  Nuclear  Waste  Policy  Act 
may  once  have  been  that  sort  of  proc- 
ess but  it  isn't  any  longer.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  has  seen  to  that.  Now 
it  is  time  for  the  Congress  to  see  to  it 
that  we  develop  a  system  which  will 
isolate  political  blunders  from  the  de- 
cisionmaking process  so  that  we  can 
ultimately  isolate  nuclear  waste  from 
the  environment. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  article 
be  printed  in  the  Recori). 

The  article  follows: 
[From  the  New  York  Times,  March  16, 
1987] 

Bluitderihg  Over  Nuclear  Burial 
Highly  radioactive  rods  of  spent  nuclear 
fuel  are  building  up  at  nuclear  plants  all 
over  the  country.  Utilities  urgently  need  to 
transfer  them  to  a  Federal  storage  deposito- 
ry but  the  Department  of  Energy  continues 
to  fumble  the  search  for  a  site. 

For  safe  storage,  the  rods  must  be  pack- 
aged and  placed  deep  undergroimd  in  rock 
so  stable  it  can  contain  them  for  at  least 


10,000  years.  These  technical  details  pale  in 
comparison  with  the  political  problem  of 
choosing  a  site,  and  an  Administration 
whose  horizons  extend  not  10,000  years  but 
two. 

The  Department  of  Energy  has  long  fa- 
vored building  the  permanent  storage  rite 
for  highly  radioactive  waste  on  federally 
owned  land,  in  sparsely  settled  Western 
areas,  preferably  where  the  department  is  a 
big  employer.  The  Plutonium  production 
site  at  Hanf  ord  in  Washington  is  one  such 
site,  the  Nevada  nuclear  test  range  another. 

But  most  highly  radioactive  waste  is  gen- 
erated in  the  Eastern  United  States.  And 
granite,  among  the  stablest  of  rock  forma- 
tions. Is  common  in  the  East  but  not  the 
West.  Why  must  only  Western  sUtes  play 
host  to  hot  trash  from  back  East? 

After  years  of  debate.  Congress  devised  an 
Intricate  political  compromise  in  the  Nucle- 
ar Waste  Policy  Act  of  1982.  It  told  the  De- 
partment of  Energy  to  have  a  Western  stor- 
age repository  operating  by  1998,  and  at 
least  select  the  site  for  an  Eastern  reposi- 
tory so  as  to  spread  the  burden. 

Secretary  of  Energy  John  Harrington  has 
wrecked  that  plan.  Last  May  he  postponed 
the  search  for  an  Eastern  site,  saying  that 
the  waste  was  piling  up  so  slowly  that  the 
Western  site  would  suffice  for  many  years. 
Maybe,  but  the  action  was  widely  seen  as  in- 
tended to  help  Eastern  Republican  candi- 
dates in  last  year's  midterm  elections,  and  to 
protect  George  Bush's  prospects  in  the  New 
Hampshire  primary.  The  decision  shattered 
the  1982  compromise  and  angered  Western 
states. 

Legislators  made  plain  to  Mr.  Harrington 
that  they  viewed  the  postponement  as  ille- 
gal. Last  month  he  promised  to  revive  the 
search  for  an  Eastern  site,  prompting  an  ef- 
fusion of  protests  from  Eastern  states. 
Meanwhile,  the  department  has  declared  it 
won't  be  able  to  open  the  first  storage  site 
until  2003,  five  years  later  than  promised, 
and  so  will  renew  its  push  for  a  temporary, 
above-ground  storage  site  in  Texmesaee,  to 
t>e  operating  by  1998. 

But  the  Waste  Policy  Act  envisaged  the 
temporary  storage  site  as  a  backup,  not  an 
integral  part  of  the  waste  system.  Tennesse- 
ans  fear  the  site  could  easily  become  perma- 
nent and  have  sued  the  department  for  not 
consulting  them,  as  the  1982  act  requires. 

mx.  Herrington  inherited  a  plan  for  a 
workable  political  compromise.  In  ignoring 
it,  he  squandered  the  opportunity  and  has 
sown  distrust  l)etween  regions.  Now  Con- 
gress will  have  to  pick  up  the  pieces  and  try 
again.* 


RESOLUTIONS        DISAPPROVING 
THE  CERTIPICAnON  OP 

MEXICO     PURSUANT     TO     THE 
ANTI-DRUG  ABUSE  ACT 

•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  be  an  original  cosponsor  of 
resolutions  opposing  the  certification 
of  Mexico  under  the  Anti-Drug  Abuse 
Act. 

Frankly,  how  we  vote  on  these  reso- 
lutions will  determine  whether  the 
Anti-Drug  Abuse  Act  sanctions  Jiave 
any  teeth  at  all. 

These  resolutions  raise  the  question 
of  whether  Mexico  has  "fully  cooper- 
ated with  the  United  States  or  taken 
adequate  steps  on  its  own"  to  combat 
drug  trafficking.  As  cochairman  of  the 
Senate  Caucus  on  International  Nar- 


cotics Control,  I  believe  the  answer  Is 
"No." 

Section  2005  and  title  IX  of  the 
Anti-Drug  Abuse  Act  could,  if  taken 
seriously  by  the  Congress,  give  us  a 
most  important  weapon  in  the  war  on 
drugs. 

Section  2005  provides  that  SO  per- 
cent of  the  aid  given  imder  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  to  major  drug-pro- 
ducing and  drug-transit  countries 
must  be  cut  off  if  they  are  not  doing 
their  best  to  combat  drug  trafficking. 
It  also  mandates  that  we  vote  against 
international  loans  to  such  countries. 

Title  IX  provides  for  the  denial  of 
preferential  tariff  treatment  and  the 
imposition  of  duties  at  rates  of  up  to 
50  i>ercent  ad  valorem  on  such  coun- 
tries' products. 

It  is  important  to  stress  that,  even  if 
we  pass  a  resolution  of  dlsi^proval  at 
this  time,  the  President  may  still  certi- 
fy that  it  is  in  the  national  interest  of 
the  United  States  to  provide  assistance 
to  Mexico.  The  real  issue  with  respect 
to  Mexico  is  whether  our  national  in- 
terest really  requires  that  we  provide 
assistance  despite  Mexican  noncooper- 
ation.  To  determine  this,  we  must  first 
have  an  accurate  certification  recog- 
nizing what  we  all  know  to  be  true: 
Mexico  is  not  fully  cooperating  with 
the  United  States  and  is  not  taking 
adequate  steps  to  combat  drug  traf- 
ficking. 

In  the  interest  of  a  full  review  of 
this  matter.  I  ask  that  the  chi^ter 
from  the  Department  of  State's  inter- 
national narcotics  control  strategy 
report  [INCSR]  devoted  to  Mexico 
and  an  article  by  AM.  Rosenthal  that 
appeared  in  the  March  15  New  York 
Times  be  printed  in  the  Rbcobd  in 
their  entirety  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 

The  State  Department's  own  iuut»t- 
ics  report,  the  INCSR,  clearly  states; 

While  existing  laws  are  adequate,  Mexican 
enforcement,  conviction  and  sentencing  is 
less  than  adequate,  and,  in  many  cases,  non- 
existent. 

This  explains  why  Mexico  continues 
to  be  the  major  single  source  country 
for  the  production,  processing,  and 
trafficking  of  herohi  and  marijuana 
entering  the  United  States,  and  why 
over  one-third  of  the  cocaine  con- 
sumed in  the  United  States  transits 
Mexico. 

Mexico's  heroin  exports  to  the 
United  States  are  surpassed  only  by 
Southwest  Asia  in  terms  of  total  quan- 
tities supplied  to  the  United  States— 2 
to  4  metric  tons  of  heroin  for  Mexico, 
compared  to  3  metric  tons  for  all  of 
Southwest  Asia.  Vast  areas  of  opium 
poppy  cultivation  have  not  even  been 
addressed.  The  secondary  cultivation 
zone,  including  the  states  of  Oaxaca, 
Mlchoacan,  and  Guerrero,  is  increas- 
ing in  size,  importance,  and  produc- 
tion. 
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Uon,  regardless  of  the  stage  of  growth,  in    ous  times  in  special  eradication  and  interdic-    a.4.  adequacy  of  l»:al  ard  law  EMroiCBKBwr 
order  to  reduce  the  amount  of  illicit  crops    tion   operations.   The   army's   accmnpliah- 
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iBtarmtloiwl  •tiporta  in  Mexico  are 
openly  by  dmg  traffldEen.  Pro- 
trom  ifwrtr^"  naroottcs  activl- 

flow  freely   aeron   the   United 

Bhitwi  If mrifan  border  in  both  dlrec- 


Servloe  and  Treasury  De- 
partment ftffH*^  teitified  as  recently 
as  ICaidi  5  befwe  the  Senate  Treas- 
ury Aptvopriatkms  Subcommittee 
that  the  United  States  Customs  Serv- 
ice gets  no— I  repeat— no  cooperation 
trom  Mexloo  with  respect  to  drug  law 

Fohaps  the  tdadcest  marie  of  all 
acalmt  llezleo  is  its  failure  to  bring  to 
justtDe  thfoae  renKUWible  for  the  1985 
torture  and  murder  of  DEIA  special 
agent  ftirique  Camrena  and  those 
who  partkd^ated  in  the  1988  arrest 
and  tiuture  of  DEA  agent  Victor 
Oortea.  I  cannot  believe  that  Mexico's 
^otta  can  sancdy  be  regarded  as  ade- 
quate as  kmg  as  cooperation  in  these 
eaaea  eonttnucB  to  be  as  bogged  down 
as  it  appears  to  be. 

Five  short  months  ago.  this  body 
pMMd  the  Anti-Drug  Abuse  Act  to 
begin  a  real  war  on  drugs.  Since  then, 
we  have  aem  aiw  that  the  commit- 
ment to  this  effort  may  already  be 
weakening.  Budget  cuts  totaling  more 
than  $900  mllUoo  have  been  proposed. 
We  are  now  asked  to  pretend  that  a 
country  is  cooperating  with  us  when 
we  know  it  is  not.  This  is  unconscion- 
able and  absurd.  Mr.  President,  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  keep  the  commit- 
ments we  made  in  October,  and  to  co- 
moiiKH-  these  resolutions. 

The  material  follows: 

llKZICO 

A.1.  iXATiis  or  nucR  aAKcancs  psoDncnoN 
Am  laAincKiiiG 

M^y**^  oonttnues  to  be  the  major  single 
■ouroe  oountry  for  the  production,  process- 
ing and  ttafflcUns  of  heroin  and  marijuana 
cntettnc  the  United  States.  Mexico's  eco- 
nomic crisis  with  its  concomitant  falling 
living  standards,  decUning  govonment  reve- 
nues, growing  rural  poverty  and  scarcity  of 
iksiiratir  credit  wMta  to  the  advantage  of 
drug  traffickera  wlille  undercutting  efforts 
directed  at  them.  Demite  Mexican  and  VS. 
remedial  measures,  corruption  and  ineffi- 
TlffKlf*  in  the  eradication  campaign  still 
impede  efforts  to  reduce  the  flow  of  drugs 
to  the  United  States  from  Mexico. 

Mexico's  henrin  exports  to  the  United 
States  are  surpaaed  only  by  Southwest  Asia 
in  tenns  of  total  quantitiea  supplied  to  the 
U.S.  (2-4  MT  of  lieroin  from  Mexico  vs  3 
MT  f or  aU  of  Southwest  AsU).  The  Tri- 
State  region  of  ««"»''»«  Chihuahua  and  Du- 
rango  is  the  primary  growing  area.  A  sec- 
ondary cultivation  sone,  including  the  states 
of  Oazaca,  MiBhoa<:an  and  Ouenero,  is  in- 
cresiing  in  ain  and  importance.  The  state 
of  Chiapas  is  ^ao  of  concem  as  a  burgeon- 
ing productlan  area.  The  primary  Trl-State 
aone  of  opium  poppy  cultivation  receives 
maior  attention  by  the  Mexican  Permanent 
^^T**f"  but  vast  areas  of  the  secondary 
eultlvatlmi  regicai  have  not  been  addressed. 
This  concentration  of  illicit  crop  destruction 
efforts  in  the  primary  area  warrants  reap- 
prataal  in  1967. 

Marijuana  cultivation  is  large-scale  and 
found  tluoughout  the  coimtry  in  varying 


stages  of  growth  and  quality.  The  19M  esti- 
mate is  4,670-6,370  MT  available  for  export 
to  the  United  States  from  gross  production 
of  4,990-6,646  MT. 

Ovw  one-tliird  of  the  cocaine  consimied  in 
the  Xkiited  States  transits  Mexico  from  pro- 
ductlan and  refining  locations  in  South 
America.  The  Yucatan  Peninsula  is  a  major 
transhipment  point  for  cocaine.  Although 
some  refining  of  cocaine  hydrochloride  re- 
portflOy  occurs  within  Mexico,  the  majority 
of  the  cocaine  transits  Mexico  In  final  form 
via  small  to  medium-staed  aircraft,  utilizing 
both  clandestine  and  registered  airstrips. 
The  "trampoline"  method  remains  an  Im- 
portant smuggling  mode,  with  two  or  even 
three  aircraft  involved  in  staggered  ship- 
moits.  International  airports  in  Mexico  are 
Insufficiently  monitored  and  are  used 
openly  by  drug  traffickeTS,  who  either  bribe 
airport  employees  or  liide  within  the  vast 
geneml  aviation  traffic  utilizing  the  coun- 
try's facilities. 

Mexico's  production  of  controlled  sub- 
stances has  diminished  and  the  existence  of 
the  major  amphetamine  laboratory  which 
was  seized  In  the  state  of  Tamaullpas  in 
July  1986  appears  to  have  been  an  unusual 
Incident.  The  situation  is  being  monitored, 
however,  in  the  event  that  controlled  sub- 
stanoe  production  should  once  again  become 
a  serious  problem  in  Mexico.  The  diversion 
of  lldt  drugs  does  occur,  but  on  a  relatively 
small  scale  and  does  not  significantly  affect 
the  Illegal  martcet  in  the  United  States. 

As  an  industrial  nation.  Mexico  is  a  legiti- 
mate producer  of  ether,  acetone,  acetic  an- 
hydride and  other  chemicals  illegally  uti- 
lized by  laboratory  processors  of  cocaine 
and  heroin.  DEA  actively  monitors  the 
movement  of  these  chemicals  through  Op- 
eration Chemcon.  which  was  established  to 
monitor  traffic  in  chemicals  required  for  U- 
Ucit  drug  processing. 

TiK  extensive  trade  and  financial  flows 
between  the  two  countries  facilities  money 
laundering.  There  are  no  dollar  or  peso 
transaction  estimates.  Most  proceeds  from 
Mexican  narcotics  activities  flow  freely 
across  the  UJ3.-Mexican  border,  in  l)oth  di- 
rections. Bank  secrecy  laws  have  in  the  past 
Impeded  detection  of  such  transactions.  The 
new  MLAT.  however,  should  improve  this 
situation. 

The  Mexican  aerial  eradication  program 
utilises  89  aircraft  in  thirteen  zones  under 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Mexican  Attorney 
General's  Office  (PGR).  Plxed-wlng  Turbo 
Thrashes  (wtiich  in  1986  varied  from  one 
penaanently  assigned  plane  to  a  total  of 
five  planes,  all  owned  by  the  United  States) 
are  located  in  Culiacan,  while  helicopters 
are  based  at  12  locations.  Tliree  Bell-212 
helicopters  and  fifteen  Bell-206  helicopters 
are  equipped  for  spraying.  Helicopters  with 
their  spray  systems  removed  are  sometimes 
used  to  transport  troops  and  cargo.  More- 
over, some  spray  helicopters  fly  support  to 
other  spraycraft  which  are  actually  fumi- 
gating. 

Two  herbicides  are  currently  used  for 
eradication:  transquat,  for  marijuana,  which 
is  available  locally:  and  2-4-D,  for  opium 
poppy,  wtiich  is  important  from  the  United 
States.  Periodic  evaluations  are  carried  out 
to  improve  the  utilization  of  these  chemi- 
cals. 

In  1986,  the  number  of  hectares  of  opitmi 
poppy  destroyed  (2,383)  by  aerial  spraying 
rose  by  3.7  percent  over  the  1985  level 
(2.287)  according  to  the  Mexican  Attorney 
Oeoeral's  Office  (POR).  Over  ninety  per- 
cent of  both  the  opium  poppy  and  marijua- 
na claimed  destroyed  by  the  POR  has  been 


verified  bf  Operation  Vanguard.  The  pat- 
tern of  o0ium  poppy  cultivation  has  been 
shifting  away  from  sizeable  plots  to  smaller 
desperaed  fields.  The  impact  of  this  trend  is 
being  stucied  to  determine  if  it  may  have  a 
negative  impact  on  the  efficiency  of  eradica- 
tion. DEA  estimates  that  Mexico  was  the 
source  of  39  percent  of  the  heroin  consumed 
in  the  United  States  in  1985;  a  1966  estimate 
has  not  lieen  released. 

In  the  1986  INCSR,  INM  speculated  that 
Mexican  marijuana  cultivation  in  1985  may 
have  been  aa  high  as  9,000  hectares,  com- 
pared to  the  6.100  hectares  actually  report- 
ed in  the  INCSR.  After  consultation  with 
COM  officials  involved  in  the  spraying  pro- 
gram. INM  lielieves  cultivation  in  both  1985 
and  1986  eould  well  have  been  at  the  9,000 
hectare  level,  and  that  1985  marijuana 
eradication  statistics  were  over-stated,  in- 
cluding not  only  POR  aerial  eradication, 
but  also,  some  military  manual  eradication. 
As  indicated  in  Section  C.l,  1985  eradication 
data  has  been  adjusted  to  include  only  POR 
aerial  eradication. 

Marijuana  hectarage  destroyed  by  aerial 
spraying  (luring  1986  (2.973  hectares)  was  71 
percent  higher  than  the  quantity  eradicated 
for  1985  (1,738  hectares).  Statistics  from 
U.S.  Customs  indicate  a  25  percent  decrease 
in  border  seizures  of  marijuana  through 
Septemb^  1986.  But  coinciding  with  com- 
mencemeat  of  the  year's  final  harvest,  a  de- 
cided incnease  in  seizures  was  reported  for 
the  montl^  of  November  1986.  DEA  esti- 
mates that  30  percent  of  the  marijuana  cur- 
rently available  in  the  United  SUtes  is  of 
Mexican  origin. 

DEA  farther  estimates  tliat  currently 
active  traffickers  in  Mexico  include  over  sev- 
enty C\am  I  violators.  They  are  primarily 
Mexican  nationals  and  are  not  known  to  be 
terrorists  or  political  insuigents;  tills  situa- 
tion is  clceely  monitored  by  DEA,  and  there 
are  no  indications  of  a  cliange.  Some  Mexi- 
cans involved  in  cocaine  smuggling,  howev- 
er, do  haf e  ties  with  Colombian  traffickers, 
many  of  Whom  are  reported  to  be  involved 
within  Mexico  in  the  narcotics  trade:  but  in- 
stitutioiud  Ues  are  not  evident.  While 
Mexico  does  not  tiave  the  insurgent/terror- 
ist problems  of  Colombia,  the  OOM  is  be- 
lieved to  be  alert  to  the  potential  threat  of 
terrorism  and  political  insurgency  from  the 
narco-traff  Icldng  organizations. 

A.8.  ACCOMFLISHMKirTS  IH  ISSS 

Mexico  has  made  a  political  and  financial 
commitment  to  anti-narcotics  efforts  and,  as 
President  de  la  Madrid  stated  in  a  December 
19  letter  to  President  Reagan,  has  recog- 
nized tluA  an  effective  narcotics  control  pro- 
gram benefits  Mexico  as  well  as  other  coun- 
tries. Meetings  in  1986  between  senior  offi- 
cials froti  the  United  States  and  Mexico 
have  underlined  the  commitment  to  mutual 
cooperation  by  the  Qovemment  of  Mexico. 
Presidents  Reagan  and  de  la  Madrid  dis- 
cussed the  problem  in  depth  in  their  August 
meeting  ^xiA  the  Attorneys  General  of  both 
coimtries  have  met  frequently  to  discuss 
Joint  coeperation  during  the  past  twelve 
months.  Mexico  has  also  worked  actively  to 
bring  about  greater  regional  and  interna- 
tional cooperation  in  narcotics  matters.  One 
important  step  was  the  1086  meeting  of 
Western  Hemisphere  Attorneys  General  In 
Puerto  Vallarta  which  Mexico  organized 
and  hosted. 

INM  Was  instrumental  in  convincing  the 
PGR  in  early  1986  to  reinforce  the  spraying 
strategy  for  the  aerial  eradication  program, 
fumigating  all  immature  opium  poppy  and 
marijuaaa  fields  immediately  after  detec- 


tion, regardless  of  the  stage  of  growth,  in 
order  to  reduce  the  amount  of  illicit  crops 
reaching  harvest.  In  February  INM  funded 
an  aerial  survey  of  the  critical  tri-state 
growing  area  of  Sinaloa,  Chihuahua,  and 
Durango  to  provide  a  better  estimate  of 
total  illicit  hectarage.  PGR  navigators  were 
then  trained  by  U.S.  instructors  in  photo  in- 
terpretation, and  plans  were  made  to  sys- 
tematize these  surveys. 

Other  program  improvements  included: 
strengthening  flight  safety  by  establishing  a 
training  center  with  regularly  scheduled  re- 
fresher courses  for  POR  pilots;  employing 
fixed-wing  Turbo  Thrush  agricultural  spray 
airplanes  (with  greater  capacities  for  herbi- 
cides, range,  and  altitude)  in  an  intensifica- 
tion of  the  campaign  against  opium  poppy; 
institution  of  a  comprehensive  reporting 
system;  and  restructuring  the  ordering  of 
spare  parts  by  the  aviation  maintenance 
contractor  so  that  all  procurement  is  com- 
puterized. Two  U.S.  aviation  advisors  and 
one  aviation  maintenance  advisor  assisted 
Mexico  in  1986. 

The  seizure  by  the  OOM,  with  DEA  assist- 
ance, of  over  five  metric  tons  of  cocaine 
during  the  year  was  an  encouraging  indica- 
tion of  what  can  be  accomplished  in  coot>er- 
ative  bilateral  law  enforcement  efforts. 

The  August  arrest  and  torture  of  DEA 
Agent  Victor  Cortez  in  Guadalajara  by  the 
Jalisco  Judicial  State  Police  was  a  major  set- 
l)ack  during  the  year.  The  U.S.,  Embassy  in 
Mexico  City  lodged  a  formal  diplomatic  pro- 
test with  the  Mexican  government  concern- 
ing the  case.  U.S.  pressure  continues  for  a 
satisfactory  conclusion  to  this  incident  and 
Cortez  has  taken  certain  legal  steps  as 
agreed  to  by  Mexican  authorities  for  the 
purpose  of  filing  the  complaint  so  that  the 
OOM  can  proceed  with  the  case. 

UJ5.  peraists  in  efforts  to  ensure  that 
major  arrests  be  forthcoming  in  the  1985 
torture/murder  of  DEA  Special  Agent  Enri- 
que Camarena.  While  none  of  the  major  vio- 
lators still  detained  in  connection  with  this 
investigation  have  yet  been  convicted,  the 
GOM  has  indicated  that  verdicts  will  be 
handed  down  in  early  1087.  On  November 
17,  1986,  Javier  Barba  Hernandez,  presumed 
to  have  been  present  for  the  abduction  and 
murder  of  Agent  Camarena,  was  Idlled  by 
Mexican  Judicial  Federal  Police  near  Mazat- 
lan  in  a  shoot-out  that  followed  detection  of 
a  drug  trafficking  operation. 

A  draft  text  of  a  Mutual  Legal  Assistance 
Treaty  (MLAT)  between  Mexico  and  the 
United  States  was  negotiated  ad  referendum 
in  1986  and  is  under  review.  Contained 
within  the  treaty  are  provisions  for  trans- 
ferring persons  in  custody  for  testimonial 
purposes  and  the  execution  of  requests  for 
the  taldng  of  measures  to  immobilize, 
secure,  or  forfeit  assets. 

A  total  of  8,340  persons  were  detained  for 
drug-related  incidents  and  turned  over  to  Ju- 
dicial authorities  for  crimes  against  the 
public  health— the  normal  charge  in 
Mexico.  A  total  of  3.695  penal  trials  of  de- 
tained persons  resulted.  Conviction  totals  or 
percentages  are  not  available. 

The  statistics  reported  in  section  A.1  do 
not  include  accomplishments  of  the  mili- 
tary, which  has  become  increasingly  in- 
volved in  narcotics  eradication  and  interdic- 
tion operations.  IXiring  1986  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  reemphasized  the  commitment 
of  forces  under  his  command  (army  and  air 
force)  in  the  campaign  against  narcotics. 
Over  25,000  army  personnel  (25  percent  of 
total  strength)  were  engaged  full  time,  pri- 
marily in  manual  eradication  operations.  Up 
to  50,000  army  personnel  were  used  at  vari- 


ous times  in  special  eradication  and  interdic- 
tion operations.  The  army's  aoccnnpllsh- 
ments  during  1986  were  reported  as:  iwtiii«i 
destruction  of  more  than  6,000  hectares  of 
poppy  cultivation:  manual  eradication  of 
8,439  tons  of  marijuana:  confiscation  of  829 
vehicles  and  11,228  firearms;  and  detention 
of  3,734  Mexican  nationals  and  36  foreigners 
involved  in  drug  trafficking. 

Mexican  navy  and  marine  forces  (under 
the  Secretary  of  Navy)  were  extensively  in- 
volved in  anti-narcotics  interdiction  oper- 
ations off  both  coasts.  The  Navy  tias  also  co- 
operated with  the  U.8.  Coast  Ouard  in 
interdiction  operations.  Additionally  the 
Mexican  Marine  Corps  engaged  in  extensive 
Interdiction  and  eradication  operations 
along  the  coastlines  and  Inland  waterways. 
Accomplishments  for  the  first  nine  months 
of  1986  reported  by  the  Mexican  Secretary 
of  Navy  were:  125  hectares  of  marijuana  de- 
stroyed; 236  kilograms  cocaine  confiscated;  8 
vessels,  2  aircraft  and  6  vehicles  seized;  and 
68  people  detained.  (Ministry  of  Defense 
and  Secretary  of  the  Navy  eradication  totals 
cannot  be  independently  confirmed.) 

A.3.  FLAMS,  FBOGKAMS,  TTlfXTABLKS 

The  Government  of  Mexico  continues  to 
expand  its  resource  commitment  to  the  nar- 
cotics control  program  with  an  increasingly 
larger  share  of  the  Attorney  General's 
budget.  The  eradication  f  i«p«ign  received 
1.6  billion  pesos,  or  40  percent  of  the  POR 
budget,  in  1983  and  is  projected  to  receive 
23.6  billion  pesos,  or  60  percent  of  the  PGR 
budget,  in  1987. 

The  Turbo  Thrush  spray  airplane  perma- 
nently assigned  to  Mexico  and  ttiree  others 
on  loan  from  INM  will  continue  fumigation 
operations  in  early  1987,  following  mainte- 
nance and  upgrading  of  the  engines  of  two 
of  the  aircraft  in  the  United  States.  Utiliza- 
tion of  the  Turbo  Thrush  and  Bell-212  heli- 
copters to  spray  illicit  crops  at  high  alti- 
tudes will  be  continued.  Bell-206  helicopters 
are  more  effective  at  lower  levels.  Cessna- 
206  fixed-wing  aircraft  will  ctmtinue  as  spot- 
ter and  suppori  units. 

During  the  first  quarter  of  1987.  a  Joint 
USG/GOM  evaluation  team  wiU  undertake 
a  study  of  the  POR/INM  aerial  eradication 
program,  to  determine  need  and  deployment 
of  the  PGR's  89  unit  air  fleet.  Aircraft  utlU- 
zatlon.  present  spraying  techniques,  use  and 
composition  of  herbicides  will  be  included  in 
the  study.  During  the  same  period  a  second 
team  from  INM  will  evaluate  the  contract 
responsibilities  and  staffing  patterns  of  the 
PGR  air  fleet  maintenance  contractor.  Its 
findings  will  lead  to  the  drafting  of  a  new 
request  for  proposals  to  replace  the  present 
maintenance  contract  wtiich  expires  in  De- 
ceml>er  1087. 

The  Operation  Vanguard  verfication  pro- 
gram wUl  concentrate  on  ground  truth  intel- 
ligence during  the  upcoming  year  as  the 
ctiief  need  in  ttiis  effort. 

Steps  are  l>eing  taken  to  send  a  PGR  air- 
craft to  the  United  States  for  conversion  to 
a  photograptiic  platform  for  future  aerial 
surveys  by  the  Mexicans.  INM-provided 
light  tables  and  other  related  photo  inter- 
pretation equipment  will  greatly  entiance 
the  capability  of  the  Mexicans  to  estimate 
hectarage  totals  more  accurately.  In  early 
1987  INM  tectinlcal  experts  will  assist  the 
PGR  in  the  establistiment  of  an  aerial 
survey  plan  to  do  on-the-ground  verification 
in  1987  in  one  or  more  areas  of  suspected  In- 
creased poppy  cultivation  outside  the  pri- 
mary growing  areas.  Aerial  surveys  to  im- 
prove crop  estimates  for  opium  poppy  and 
marijuana  are  contemplated  for  1987. 


A.4.  AOEQCACT  OF  LBCUL  ARD  LAW  BIFOaiamilT 


Wtiile  existing  laws  are  adequate,  Mexican 
enforcement,  conviction  and  sentencing  is 
less  ttian  adequate,  and.  in  many  cases,  non- 
existent. Narcotics  violators  still  brtl>e  Uieir 
way  out  of  prison.  Tougher  drug  laws  are 
contemplated  by  the  GOM,  with  quicker 
sentencing  and  longer  priaon  terms,  but  law 
enforcement  continues  to  l>e  slow,  cumber- 
some and  bogged  down  by  corruption.  Uie 
major  stumbling  block  to  the  legal  process. 

As  indicated  in  Section  A.2.  the  United 
States  and  Mexico  negotiated  a  draft 
Mutual  Legal  Aaslstance  Treaty  ad  refetvn- 
dum  in  1986  wtiich  is  now  under  review. 

DEA  trained  no  GOM  law  mforeement 
personnel  in  Mexico  during  1986.  but  sched- 
uled a  two-week  school  in  liaaic  drug  en- 
forcement tectiniques  for  February  1987.  In 
addition,  DEA  offered  the  GOM  two  slots 
each  in  four  different  schools  for  Advanced 
Drug  Law  Enforcement  training  during 
1987. 

The  Mexican  (Customs  Service  tiistorlcally 
has  not  been  involved  in  narcotics  law  en- 
forcement and  U.S.  efforts  to  include  them 
in  joint  interdiction  operations,  such  as  pro- 
posing air  operations  in  U.S.  Customs  air- 
craft with  combined  crews  to  operate  along 
tioth  sides  of  the  liorder,  lias  l>een  oomidi- 
cated  by  issues  related  to  Mexican  sover- 
eignty. 

A.S.  DOlCKSnC  DKDG  AFUSK  FKOBLBf  Dl  MEXICO 

According  to  OOM  official  statements, 
marijuana  abuse  is  ranked  first,  followed  by 
the  abuse  of  Inhalants  and,  lastly,  by  divert- 
ed ptiarmaceuticals.  During  the  second  liaU 
of  1986,  however,  it  tias  l>een  v>parent  that 
intialants  are  gaining  in  importance  among 
the  lower  socioeconomic  strata  and  some 
type  of  official  control  by  Mexico  is  expect- 
ed. 

Wider  media  coverage  of  drug  abuse  in 
Mexico  during  the  last  six  months  of  1986  is 
credited  with  focusing  greater  attention  (m 
the  problem.  Prior  to  ttiis,  the  Mexican 
media  generally  blamed  the  consumption 
"epidemic"  in  the  United  States  for  Mexi- 
co's drug  problem.  Wtille  this  is  stOI  a 
strongly-held  opinion,  it  m>pears  ttiat  there 
is  now  serious  concern  wiuiin  the  OOM,  as 
well  as  in  private  organizations,  at>out  abuse 
levels  ttiat  appear  to  be  rising  and  touch 
Mexican  youth  of  all  economic  levels. 

ADEFAR  (Protection  of  Delinquency  As- 
sociated with  Drug  Abuse),  is  a  presidential 
committee  appointed  to  oversee  the  prob- 
lem. Although  no  statistics  are  available, 
private  clinics  to  aid  drug  and  alcohol  abuse 
operate  in  all  major  cities  for  those  finan- 
cially able  to  afford  them.  Some  grass  roots 
community  organizations,  functioning  with 
private  contributions,  attempt  to  address 
drug  problems  within  poorer  areas.  At  the 
high  school  level,  marijuana  is  readily  avail- 
able and  increasingly  pcq>ular.  Cocaine  re- 
mains beyond  the  pocketlx>ok8  of  the  major- 
ity of  Mexican  youth,  but  is  also  easily  ob- 
tained by  those  who  can  afford  it.  No  indica- 
tion of  serious  heroin  abuse  currently  exists 
within  Mexico. 

In  order  to  develop  a  l>etter  understanding 
of  the  overall  drug  abuse  situation  in 
Mexico,  several  types  of  studies/programs 
are  under  consideration  by  various  Mexican 
private  organizations:  (Da  prevalence  study 
among  young  adults  to  determine  the  mag- 
nitude of  drug  abuse;  (2)  a  long  term,  more 
detailed  prevalence  study:  (3)  a  mass  media 
campaign  on  existing  drug  problems:  and  (4) 
a  grass  roots  public  awareness  study,  in  a  se- 
lected region  of  the  country  (C^udad  Juarez, 
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Mexico  should  be  operated  from  ttuee  pri- 
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month    and    fumigating    1.5    hectares    per 
sortie,  for  a  total  of  60  hectares  oer  month: 


B.  DATATABlfS-ContiniMd 


from  countries   that  refuse   to   take   real 
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ChOmahua),  to  taxilude  youth  brigades, 
aaoUMn'  ctabt.  cMe  onanhatlona.  law  en- 
taMmait  atmclea.  putiUc  baalth  offlcen. 
■"«^  III  III  J  atadenta  and  other  Interested  sec- 


a.1.  nsxTOB  or  nucxT  nnro  paoDncnoR 

Htnin 
Berotn  prodnetlon  tn  Mexico  dates  back 
mora  than  fifty  ycaia.  WhOe  there  ia  no  lidt 
prataetlan  ol  harain  in  Mexico,  inducement 
to  iBWt^iw  the  crop  oammerclally  and  lldtly 
aa  a  aouraa  of  moiplilne  came  from  the 
United  Statea  durtr«  Worid  War  n.  The 
peak  for  illldt  produetloa  was  reached  in 
IVTT  when  appRudmately  M  percent  of  the 
heralD  I— ■-■■">■<»  in  the  United  States  orlgi- 
natad  In  Mwi1fi>  This  figure  declined  stead- 
ily to  about  M  peraent:  then,  in  1985.  J3&. 
data  becan  to  reflect  an  increase  in  heroin 
tinparta  tmn  Mwrir"  The  increase  was  at- 
tifbotad  to  the  advent  of  bla^-tar  heroin. 
favenble  dlmattc  condtttona.  a  decline  in 
the  effldency  of  the  eradication  campaign. 
Mwi  %  downward  apirallng  Mexican  econo- 
my- 

Tradttioiial  methoda  of  opium  poppy  culti- 
vattai  have  prevailed  throughout  the  years. 
.wiwMiyi.  (ram  time  to  time  sophisticated 
and  tamovattve  methods,  usually  including 
^^fffffiaiw  trrlgatlan  syatcms  and  smaller 
pimMiif  tx  hltfiar  altitudes  to  escape  QOM 
aerial  eiadieatlon.  have  been  observed.  Two 
major  growing  p«x1ods  occur,  with  the  fall/ 
winter  aeaaon  h»f*'»*^"y  believed  to  be  the 
largeat  After  aoorinc  the  pivpy  bulbs,  the 
optom  gnm  la  letrleved  by  "gomeros",  who 
carry  it  to  field  labwatorles  for  processing 
by  fhnmlBti  into  tiadltkmal  Mexican  brown 
herain.  or  the  more  recent  and  more  potent 
black-tar  variety.  Stnoe  the  1940'8.  smug- 
iUnc  has  been  carried  out  ivlmarily  by  Indl- 
vidnal  couriers  tianv(»ting  relatively  small 
amounts  of  hertte  cm  their  l>odles  or  within 
vdiktea. 

Cocaine 
While  no  known  cultivation  of  the  coca 
pUnt  within  Mexico  exists  to  date.  Mexico 
eonttames  to  be  a  transit  country  for  cocaine 
ifrttfT*-*  for  the  United  States  from  South 
America.  Some  elalxwation  of  cocaine  base 
to  hydrochloride  occurs,  although  only  one 
laboratory  seised  during  1986  was  consid- 
ered sophisticated  enough  to  be  capable  of 
large-scale  prooeastng  of  a  refined  product. 
More  such  laboratortea  may  exist,  however. 
Jfarf^wxna 
The    cultivation    of    marijuana    within 
Mr^V*"  spans  many  decades.  Every  state 
wtthln  the  Republic  has  some  degree  of  cul- 
ttvatkm.  with  the  tri-state  area  of  Sinalo^. 
Chihuahua  and  Durango.  and  the  central 
aone  aa  the  principal  growing  areas.  Packag- 
ing methods  are  rudimentary  and  a  two- 
crop  harvest  the  norm,  although  the  plant 
is  grown  throughout  the  year  In  some  tem- 
perate areas.  Thoe  has  apparently  been  no 
recurrence  of  large^cale  processing  with 
thounnda  of  paAers  as  experienced  in  Chi- 
huahua In  1984.  lAnd  vehicles,  in  particular 
tankers,  are  a  favored  smuggling  method  for 
marijuana,  with  produce  trucks  and  aircraft 
usedaswelL 

Optum  poppy  and  marijuana  can  be  either 
a  principal  or  subsldiuy  cash  crop.  In 
recent  years.  Mexico's  serious  economic 
problems  have  tmdoubtedly  contributed  to 
the  desire  of  the  peasants  to  augment  their 
shrinking  return  from  tradMonal  licit  cash 
crops.  Open^lon  Vanguard  results  Indicate 
that  farmers  in  many  areas  overtly  cultivate 
marijuana  alongside  normal  subsistence/ 
cash  crops  with  little  attempt  at  camou- 
flage. 


a.a.  PACTOBS  Afiatimo  raoDUcnoN 
The  Mexican  economy  continues  to  dete- 
riorate, and  the  resulting  unemployment 
and  underemployment,  as  well  as  the 
growth  of  an  underground  economy,  may 
push  Increasing  numbers  of  individuals  and 
groups  to  iUegal  activities,  including  narcot- 
ics. In  some  depressed  areas  of  the  country, 
the  QOM  may  find  it  more  difficult  to  sup- 
press, narcotics  prodiiction  due  to  a  lack  of 
alternative  employment  for  the  workers  in- 
volved. The  financial  rewards  for  a  peasant 
to  grow  marijuana  or  opium  poppy  far  out- 
weigh those  to  be  received  through  cultivat- 
ing legitimate  crops.  Peer  pressure  from 
other  peasants  growing  illicit  crops  adds  to 
the  incentive.  Even  peasants  who  work  the 
fields  of  others  growing  such  crops  earn  at 
least  twice  the  prevailing  mlnlmvim  wage. 
Thus,  the  growing  of  narcotics  represents  a 
buffer  from  the  economic  crisis  for  many 
"campeslnos".  In  various  states,  drug  money 
bolsters  weak  economies  by  providing  in- 
vestment capital  as  well  as  employment, 
thereby  discouraging  serious  crackdowns 
against  traffidUng  by  officials  at  the  state 
and  local  level. 

Traffickers  enjoy  certain  advantages  in 
convtodng  peasants  to  cultivate  illldt  crops. 
They  provide  the  poor  farmers  not  only 
with  the  seeds  and  tools  necessary,  but  also 
on  occasion  pay  an  initial  cash  advance  to 
help  the  peasant  live  until  the  harvest.  The 
peasants  later  receive  full  payment  for  their 
harvest  upon  delivery  to  the  traffickers. 

OOM  officials  have  consistently  argued 
that  demand  for  illldt  sutwtances  in  the 
United  States  and  other  developed  nations 
encourages  production  in  Mexico.  Accord- 
ingly, they  claim  that  Mexican  production 
will  decrease  after  the  United  States  re- 
duce* its  own  drug  abuse.  Senior  OOM  offi- 
cials are  aware  of  the  threat  that  the  eco- 
nomic power  of  the  traffickers  could  be 
translated  into  political  power,  threatening 
governmental  authority.  President  de  la 
Madrid  has  publicly  acknowledged  these 
threats  to  Mexico,  and  the  benefits  to 
Mexico  from  an  effective  narcotics  control 
program.  However,  the  magnitude  of  this 
threat  does  not  seem  to  be  appreciated  by 
either  the  media  or  the  public  who  claim 
that  drug  addiction  is  a  problem  elsewhere. 
Mexicans  generally  argue  that  drug  addic- 
tion is  not  a  serious  problem  in  their  coun- 
try. Most  Mexicans,  they  claim,  cannot 
afford  cocaine,  heroin  or  even  marijuana. 
Instead,  alcoholism  and  the  sniffing  of  glue 
and  other  inhalants  are  the  major  addiction 
problems.  People  involved  in  drug  rehabili- 
tation programs  in  Mexico  increasingly  ex- 
pres  concern  at  growing  drug  addiction  in 
the  country.  Until  more  officials  recognize 
drug  trafficking  as  a  serious  threat  to  Mexi- 
can youth  and  the  nation's  stability,  the 
GOM  control  effort  will  probably  fall  short 
of  its  goals. 

B.3.  MAxnrnii  achievable  reductions 
The  GOM's  declared  objective  is  the  elimi- 
nation of  all  opium  poppy  and  marijuana 
cultivations  throughout  the  nation.  Mexi- 
can officials  have  heretofore  resisted  the 
setting  of  numerical  goals,  but  for  purposes 
of  this  report  the  goal  of  aerial  eradication 
for  1987  has  been  set  by  the  Embassy  at 
7,200  hectares  of  marijuana  and  4,160  hec- 
tares of  opium  poppy.  To  achieve  this  target 
figure,  a  maintenance  goal  of  having  80  per- 
cent of  the  PGR  air  fleet  in  the  air  every 
spraying  day  has  also  been  targetted. 

B.4.  METHODOLOGY  FOR  ESTIMATES 

In  accord  with  these  goals,  the  Embassy 
has  proposed  that  the  eradication  effort  in 


Mexico  should  be  operated  from  three  pri- 
mary beaa.  with  satellite  bases  utilized  as 
temporary  operating  points  serviced  from 
primary  bases.  A  number  of  such  bases 
exist,  but  have  deteriorated.  It  would  not 
take  a  great  effort  to  make  these  bases 
usable.  Additional  advance  bases  could  be 
set  up  as  needed,  using  tents,  cots  and  other 
field  equipment.  Maintenance,  other  than 
routine  dally  inspections,  would  be  accom- 
plished at  the  primary  bases. 

This  concept  of  bringing  two  additional 
primary  b*ses  up  to  the  level  of  the  Culia- 
can  base  would  require  greater  utilization  of 
air  assets  Cdther  current  or  those  to  be  ac- 
quired in  the  future)  than  currently  exist  in 
the  Mexican  program.  Pending  the  conu>le- 
tion  of  the  1987  aircraft  evaluation,  INM 
cannot  project  whether  additional  aircraft 
will  be  neoessary. 

Each  primary  base  would  be  equipped  to 
support  both  helicopter  and  fixed-wing 
spray  operations  by  ground  and  air.  This 
would  include  fuel  truclu,  transportation  of 
personnel  and  supplies,  Crew  Concept  vehi- 
cles (all  purpose  trucks).  Mix  Monsters  for 
preparing  herblddes,  helicopter  transport- 
able fuel  and  water  bladders,  and  herbiddal 
loading  equipment.  A  fleet  of  two  Bell  212 
helicopten,  four  Bell  206B-III  helicopters 
and  two  Turbo  Thrush  T-65  fixed-wing 
spray  airplanes  would  lie  assigned  to  each 
primary  base  and  dedicated  exclusively  to 
spray  operations. 

A  fourtli  complete  set  of  support  equip- 
ment should  be  made  available  to  increase 
the  capability  of  any  of  the  primary  bases 
whenever  an  added  effort  is  required  to 
eradicate  effectively  illicit  crops  before  ma- 
turity. This  reserve  would  also  act  as  a 
backup  in  case  of  equipment  failure.  Ade- 
quate spare  parts  and  maintenance  person- 
nel would  be  located  at  the  primary  bases  to 
assure  80  percent  availability  of  all  aircraft 
and  equk>ment.  When  aircraft  required 
major  maintenance,  they  would  lie  replaced 
by  other  assigned  units  within  the  PGR  air 
fleet,  posibly  from  the  reserve  unit.  Con- 
tinuing testing  would  be  conducted  to  im- 
prove application  systems  and  determine 
lietter  chemicals. 

The  spraying  window  for  opium  poppy 
would  be  five  months— September  to  Febru- 
ary, with  the  month  of  December  lost  to 
traditional  Mexican  holidays.  An  average  of 
832  hectares  of  opiiun  poppy  would  be  eradi- 
cated eadi  spraying  month  in  order  to  meet 
the  destruction  figure  of  4,160  hectares. 
MariJuanB  fumigation  wovQd  be  spread  over 
ten  months  because  of  its  year-long  growing 
pattern,  again  minus  December  and  another 
month  estimated  lost  diu-ing  the  year  to  bad 
weather  and  other  conditions  wliich  prohib- 
it flying.  Thus,  360  hectares  per  month  of 
marijuana  would  have  to  Y»  eradicated 
during  tiie  five  peak  months  of  opium 
poppy  growth,  and  1,080  hectares  per 
month  fumigated  during  the  April  through 
August  period,  in  order  to  meet  the  eradica- 
tion goal  of  7.200  hectares.  This  would  mean 
a  combined  destruction  total  of  1,192  hec- 
tares per  month  for  five  montlis  of  the  year 
and  1.080  hectares  per  month  for  another 
five  months.  This  methodology  assumes 
yields  of  1.75  MT  of  marijiuuia.  and  10  KO 
of  opium  gum  (or  one  KG  of  heroin)  per 
hectare  ef  cultivation. 

The  estimated  aircraft  requirements  for 
each  of  Ou-ee  main  bases  to  comply  with  the 
above  projected  monthly  hectarage  eradica- 
tion, in  addition  to  those  aircraft  needed  for 
recoimaiBsance.  support  and  transport,  are 
as  follows:  (1)  2  Bell  206  B-III  helicopters 
flying  two  sorties  per  day  for  10  days  each 


month  and  fumigating  1.5  hectares  per 
sortie,  for  a  total  of  60  hectares  per  month: 
(2)  2  BeU  212  helicopters  flying  two  sorties 
per  day  for  10  daya  each  month  and  fumi- 
gating 6.5  hectares  per  sortie,  for  a  total  of 
260  hectares  per  month;  (3)  2  Turbo  Thrush 
T-65  fixed-wing  airplanes  flying  two  sorties 
per  day  for  10  days  each  month  and  fumi- 
gating eight  hectares  per  sortie,  for  a  total 
of  320  hectares  per  months:  and  (4)  80  per- 
cent availability  and  80  percent  utilization 
of  all  aircraft  desired. 

ESmpIoying  the  above  figures  (60  +  260  -t- 
320  X  80  percent  =  512  x  80  percent  = 
409.6).  the  average  hectarage  destruction 
per  fleet  per  month  would  l)e  almost  410 
hectares.  Multiplied  by  three  fleets  in 
action  at  the  same  time,  the  monthly  total 
for  aerial  eradication  would  be  approximate- 
ly 1.230  hectares,  adequately  meeting  the 
targets  of  1.102  and  1.080  hectares  for  the 
respective  five-month  campaigns.  Attaining 
the  1.230  hectare  monthly  goal  would  repre- 
sent an  increase  of  more  than  49  percent 
over  the  combined  824  hectares  eradicated 
in  October,  the  high  mark  in  Mexico  for  the 
year. 

C.  1.  STATISTICAL  TABLES 

There  is  still  no  complete  data  base  for 
narcotics  production  in  Mexico.  The  follow- 
ing statistics  represent  the  best  estimate  at 
this  time.  The  eradication  statistics  do  not 
Indude  manual  eradication  by  the  Mexican 
military  and  thus  are  not  wholly  consistent 
with  the  reported  eradication  total  of  the 
GOM  which  indudes  both  PGR  and  mili- 
tary figures.  The  eradication  figures,  howev- 
er, are  those  published  by  the  PGR. 
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E.1.  KXSOURCB  ESTTMATIS 

In  terms  of  funding  provided,  the  program 
in  Mexico  continues  to  be  the  largest  single 
International  Narcotics  Control  effort  in 
the  world  and  no  diminution  of  that  effort 
is  foreseen.  The  Government  of  Mexico  also 
provides  substantial  funding  to  the  Office  of 
the  Mexican  Attorney  General  for  the 
eradication  campaign,  In  addition,  for  1987 
the  QOM  will  provide  additional  resources 
above  the  already  budgeted  amount.  Until 
the  program  evaluations  scheduled  for  early 
1987  are  completed,  however,  exact  resource 
needs  cannot  be  projected. 
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The  Phont  Wab 
(By  AM.  Rosenthal) 

The  truth  about  narcotics  in  the  United 
States  is  not  that  this  country  lias  lost  the 
war  against  drugs.  It  is  that  we  never  really 
dedded  to  get  into  it. 

Drugs  not  only  poison  the  lives  of  adults 
and  adolescents  but  now.  every  day.  cripple 
the  minds  of  children,  even  10-year-olds.  9- 
year-olds.  We  know  what  that  means  for  the 
future  of  the  country  and  the  children.  But 
as  a  nation  we  still  keep  pushing  the  reality 
away,  never  really  committing  ourselves. 

There  is  big  talk  about  a  war  against 
drugs.  But  it  is  a  war  being  fought  without  a 
command  or  commander,  without  a  coher- 
ent strategy  and  without  suffident  fimds, 
arms  or  national  determination  to  pay  the 
price. 

The  price  involves  something  more  diffi- 
cult to  obtain  than  money— a  reordering  of 
national  priorities.  Right  now  the  struggle 
against  drugs  ranks  so  low  that  It  is  often 
overriden  by  other  American  interests  when 
they  seem  to  collide— not  only  budgetary  in- 
terests but  commercial,  military  and  even 
diplomatic  interests. 

Consider  this:  Specialists  in  narcotics  con- 
trol know  that  the  cheapest  and  most  effi- 
dent  method  of  stopping  foreign  drugs  flow- 
ing into  the  country  is  at  the  source,  not  at 
our  borders  or  in  the  streets  of  American 
dties. 

American  anti-narcotics  agents  risk  their 
lives  in  this  struggle.  But  they  are  frustrat- 
ed and  blocked  by  the  refusal  of  oiu-  Gov- 
ernment to  use  the  full  weight  of  its  politi- 
cal and  economic  power. 

There  is  a  law,  Just  come  into  operation, 
that  mandates  that  countries  that  do  not  do 
their  best  alone  or  with  Washington  to  fight 
drug  production  lose  50  percent  of  the  eco- 
nomic aid  tills  country  gives  them.  This 
does  not  include  loans.  It  is  a  mild  penalty 
compared  with  what  the  United  States 
could  do  if  it  really  wanted  to  get  serious 
about  drugs — economic  boycotts,  military 
aid  reductions,  stopping  air  travel  to  and 


from  countries  that  refuse  to  take  real 
action. 

This  year,  for  the  first  time,  the  State  De- 
partment had  to  tell  the  President  whldi 
coimtries  were  not  cooperating  fully.  It  was 
a  farce,  but  not  a  terribly  fiumy  one. 

The  department  did  issue  a  report  describ- 
ing what  was  going  on  in  country  after 
country  where  opium  and  cocaine  produc- 
tion is  a  major  industry  targeted  stimight  at 
the  United  States  or  which  are  flourishing 
transportation  networks  for  drug  growers 
from  other  nations. 

This  is  what  it  said  about  Mexico:  "Mexico 
is  the  primary  single  country  supplier  of 
heroin  and  marijuana  to  the  United  Statea. 
Moreover,  about  one  third  of  the  fwiw 
consumed  in  the  United  States  in  1986  tran- 
sited Mexico." 

Pakistan:  "Production  of  opium  increased 
in  early  1986  to  a  range  of  140-160  metric 
tons  compared  to  40-50  tons  in  1984.  This 
setback  was  a  direct  result  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  Pakistan's  failure  to  respond  swiftly 
when  faced  with  strong  oppadtion  by  grow- 
ers to  its  control  polldes." 

And  so  on  and  so  on.  country  after  coun- 
try. Then  it  came  to  naming  countries  not 
cooperating,  which  would  mean  cutting  aid. 
The  department  listed  only  Afghanistan. 
Iran  and  Syria,  which  do  not  get  a  nlckd 
from  us.  That  should  be  good  for  a  few 
laughs  in  Teheran  and  Damascus  and  what- 
ever Soviet  office  in  Moscow  is  running  Af- 
ghanistan. 

It  was  conceded  that  two  other  countries 
were  not  "cooperating."  Laos  and  Ijettanon. 
But  because  of  American  "vital  national  in- 
terests" they  escaped  Washington's  official 
naughty  list.  Over  every  country  but  the 
fearsome  five,  the  department  waved  a  for- 
giving wand. 

It  is  poinUess  to  blame  State  Department 
narcotics  bureau  officials.  The  simply  re- 
flect Government  attitudes— not  annojring 
or  embarrassing  a  military  ally  like  Pakistan 
or  an  important  neighbor  like  Mexico  by 
cutting  aid  is  more  important,  than  fighting 
the  "war"  against  drug  infestation  from 
abroad. 

Congress  has  until  the  end  of  the  month 
to  object.  Some  members  of  the  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  are  t.hinHng 
about  resolutions  of  disapproval  for  Mexico, 
the  Bahamas  and  Panama,  which  could 
mean  the  50  percent  cut  in  economic  aid  for 
those  countries.  If  the  resolutions  pass  both 
houses  of  Congress,  that  would  be  a  plain 
message  to  aU  drug-industry  countries— and 
to  the  Administration. 

The  United  States  has  the  money,  skills 
and  power  to  fight  the  war.  The  reluctance 
to  move  strongly  against  foreign  producers 
comes  from  the  same  reality  as  the  refusal 
to  appropriate  enough  money  to  fight  drugs 
at  home  or  put  somebody  in  charge.  We  Just 
don't  have  the  wUl  to  dedde  that  a  new  na- 
tional priority  faces  the  country. 

It  would  involve  painful  choices,  but  none 
as  painful  as  staring  one  day  at  a  child  or 
grandchild  and  knowing  suddenly  that 
something  Is  fearfully  wrong.* 


SLOVAK  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 

•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  Sattir- 
day,  March  14.  was  Slovak  Ind^>end- 
ence  Day.  The  Slovaks  had  been  ruled 
by  the  Hungarian  Kingdom  from  906 
A.D.  until  the  end  of  World  War  I.  At 
that  time  Ceechoslovakla  was  bom, 
but  the  Slovaks  still  did  not  gain  self 
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dstennlnatlon  for  they  were  govemed 
bf  the  Ctaeha.  la  1938,  after  the  aign- 
tum  of  th«  llanlcfa  Fact,  the  Slovaks  f  1- 
iMUy  raoeired  their  long-awaited  au- 
tonomy. This  autonomy,  however,  was 
not  <iutte  irtiat  we  are  aoeustomed  to 
in  the  West,  and  in  any  event  was  fi- 
nally cut  short  by  the  eruahlng  of  the 
'Ttague  lining"  by  the  troops  of  the 

n__^^Xi*  !«   Anmttm¥  1IMUI 


tial  aspirants,  looking  to  1988,  are  staking 
daiSBs  to  the  issue,  often  as  part  of  a  broad- 
er "profamlly"  program. 

Despite  this  flurry  of  attention,  there  has 
been  llttie  procreas  in  reaching  a  national 
consensus  about  evoi  the  definition  of  the 
problem,  much  leas  the  proper  re^xnue. 
Why  is  this  the  case? 

The  key  facts  are  simple  enough:  About 
one  million  teenagers  become  pregnant  each 
veat.  After  abortions  and  miscarriages,  this 


lor  goes  is  the  heart  of  the  teen  parenthood 
dilemma)  Don't  they  see  that  values  is  what 
this  fusa  la  all  about? 

Conservatives  usually  choose  different 
issues  to  dodge.  While  they  are  eager  to 
frame  the  problem  of  unwed  r'  "^nthood  in 
moral  tefma.  their  acute  myopm  regarding 
its  social  sources  can  unly  i>!  underst(x>d  as 
the  product  of  an  ideology  that  is  impervi- 
ous to  evidence.  This  ideology  holds  that 
government  never  solves  social  problems. 
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parenthood.  They  reflect  the  belief  that 
strong  values  and  greater  opportimities  can 
work  together,  not  against  one  another  in 
some  false  political  antagonism.  Perhaps,  as 
we  look  ahead  to  the  post-Reagan  era  of 
social  policy,  it  is  a  program  whose  time  has 
come.e 


ACTIVITIES     OP     THE     SUBCOM- 
MITTEE    ON     EUROPEAN     AP- 
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REAamos 
The  European  Affairs  Sul)commlttee  held 
there  major  hearings  in  1986.  On  February 
26.  1986.  we  investigated  "U.S.  PoUcy 
Toward  Romania."  U.8.  Policy  toward  Ro- 
mania has  aroused  intense  CongrcHlonal  in- 
terest since  1975.  when  Romania  was  grant- 
ed Most  Favored  Nation  trading  status,  sub- 
ject to  annual  Congressional  review.  In 
recent  yean,  that  policy  has  reodved  even 
doeer  scrutiny.  By  late  1985, 14  bills  or  reso- 


The  coau>lete  transcript  of  testimony 
from  these  hearings  was  printed  and  distrib- 
uted by  the  United  States  Information 
Agency  to  our  200  anbaasies  and  consulates 
abroad,  and  most  of  the  hearings  were  car- 
ried live  by  Radio  Free  Europe/Ra<Uo  liber- 
ty in  17  langiuges  in  Europe.  Voice  of  Amer- 
ica broadcast  several  hearings  in  30  lan- 
guages in  Europe  and  elsewhere.  In  addi- 
tion. National  Public  Radio,  the  Aasodated 
Press,  United  Press  International.  Reutera. 
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dBtflnnliiation  for  they  wa«  governed 
bf  tbe  CMdiB.  la  1938,  after  the  sisn- 
\im  ol  the  llunlcfa  Fact,  the  Slovaks  fi- 
nally raeelved  their  Ionc-««>ited  au- 
tonomy. This  autonomy,  however,  «aa 
not  quite  irtiat  we  are  aocustomed  to 
In  the  Weit.  and  tn  any  event  waa  fi- 
nally cut  ihort  by  the  eruahlng  of  the 
Tiague  lulling"  by  the  troops  of  the 
Warsaw  Pact  tn  August  1968. 

Tlie  SlOTaks  idayed  an  Important 
itde  tn  the  development  of  the  United 
States,  finmigration  by  Slovaks  to  the 
United  States  began  tn  the  19th  centu- 
ry, partly  as  a  response  to  Magyariza- 
tion.  but  for  the  most  part  ss  a  re- 
9onR  to  poor  economic  conditions  in 
Slovakia.  Wages  in  the  United  States 
were  S  to  10  ttmes  greater  than  those 
tn  Slovakia.  Most  of  the  Slovakians 
that  came  to  the  United  States  were 
tndnstrtel  worken  and  mostly  settled 
In  the  industrial  centers  of  the  East- 
ern  United    States    and    the    Great 


Slovak  language  presses  In  the 
Untied  States  flourished  in  the  early 
SOth  century.  At  one  time  there  were 
Ofer  aoo  Slovak  language  periodicals 
produced  in  the  United  States.  Pres- 
ently there  is  only  one  newspaper  that 
pubitshee  in  Slovak.  However,  despite 
the  fact  that  the  Slovak  language  has 
lost  Its  importance  in  the  United 
States,  as  *»»M»riff»««  we  still  owe  a 
great  deal  to  the  Slovak  people. 

And  so  today,  tn  honor  of  Slovak  In- 
dependence Day,  I  would  like  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  Slovak  people  for  their 
great  contribution  to  the  cultural,  po- 
litical, and  W!mM>inir.  development  of 
the  United  States.* 


UNWED  PARENTHOOD  AND  JOBS 

•  Mr.  SmON.  Mr.  President.  David 
BlankenlKHn.  codlreetor  of  the  Insti- 
tute for  American  Values,  recently 
had  an  article  tn  the  Chicago  Tribune 
irtilch  made  the  point  that  is  missed 
by  moat  Observers,  that  unwed  parent- 
hood and  X)bB  are  related. 

In  thia  article,  which  I  ask  to  insert 
in  the  Rsoobd.  Mr.  Blankenhom  says: 

A  Mrtoua  effort  to  camlMt  unwed  iwient- 
hood  tanst  include  an  employment  atzategy. 
flwirlellT  (or  poor  and  mlnortty  youth,  for 
wtaok  JobieHnea  and  imwed  parenthood 
■re  dosdy  interwined. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  read  his  arti- 
cle. 
The  article  follows: 
man  the  Chiaco  Tribune.  Jan.  19. 19871 
Vauhb.  Onuaiujiiiuji  am  Uhwsd 

PAIBraHOOD 


(By  David  Blankenhom) 
Unwed  teenage  parents  have  become  one 
of  our  most  intractable  aodal  (HlwnmaK.  A 
recent  Harria  poll  found  that  more  than  80 
percent  of  Americana  regard  teen  pregnan- 
eiea  as  "aettooa  national  problem"  requiring 
new  efforta  by  aehools,  iwrents  and  the 
media.  In  the  last  year,  a  spirited  debate  has 
erupted  over  the  wisdom  of  allowing  school- 
based  health  clinics  to  prescribe  or  dispense 
contraceptives  to  teenagers.  Even  presiden- 


tial aspirants,  looking  to  1988,  are  staking 
claims  to  the  Issue,  often  as  part  of  a  broad- 
er "profamily"  program. 

D«q)lte  this  flurry  of  attention,  there  has 
beea  little  proeress  in  reaching  a  national 
consensus  about  even  the  definition  of  the 
proWem,  much  leas  the  proper  re^xmse. 
Why  is  this  the  case? 

The  key  facts  are  simple  enough:  About 
one  Billion  teenagers  become  pregnant  each 
year.  After  abortions  and  miscarriages,  this 
resitfts  in  about  500,000  births.  Contrary  to 
what  many  people  believe,  the  rate  of  tem- 
age  chUdtearing  has  been  declining  for 
yeaas;  due  to  contraception,  abortion  and 
del^rs  in  marriage.  It  is  much  lower  than  It 
was  in  1960. 

The  crux  of  today's  crisis  Is  unwed  parent- 
hood. The  percentage  of  teenage  mothers 
who  are  unmarried  has  more  than  tripled  in 
the  last  3S  years,  from  15  percent  In  1960  to 
56  percent  in  1984.  Four  out  of  10  white 
teen  mothers  are  unwed,  compared  to  fewer 
thaa  one  in  10  In  1960.  Today  nine  out  of  10 
blaA  teen  mothers  are  unmarried,  up  from 
four  in  10  in  1960.  Indeed,  while  minority 
teens  make  up  (mly  27  percent  of  the  adoles- 
cent population,  they  account  for  nearly  60 
peroent  of  all  births  to  unwed  teens. 

These  statistics  define  the  heart  of  the 
Issue.  All  the  social  science  evidence  avail- 
able points  to  an  inextricable  link  between 
unwed  parenthood  and  a  host  of  evil:  pover- 
ty. Infant  mortality.  Joblessness,  long-term 
welfare  dependency,  school  failure,  crime 
and  family  breakdown.  In  1985.  births  to 
teenage  mothers  cost  taxpayers  more  than 
$16  billion  in  welfare  outlays  alone.  The 
complete  costs,  of  cotuve— the  individual 
and  Bodal  costs  of  broken  lives— cannot  be 
calculated. 

The  National  Research  Council's  recently 
released  study,  "Risking  the  Future,"  illus- 
trates, unfortunately,  how  many  liberals  ap- 
proach this  crisis.  Their  central  policy  rec- 
ommendation Is  to  Increase  the  use  and 
availability  of  contraceptives,  especially 
through  schoolbased  clinics.  Contraceptive 
services,  they  urge,  should  be  inexpensive  or 
free,  should  be  advertised  to  teens  through 
the  media  and  should  not  require  parental 
consent.  In  addition,  they  endorse  a  wide 
range  of  services  and  programs— from  sex 
education  to  health  care— for  teenage  moth- 
ers and  their  children. 

The  flaw  in  this  vproacb  is  that  it  re- 
duces the  problem  of  unwed  parenthood  to 
one  of  contraceptive  Ignorance.  But  neither 
common  sense  nor  the  report's  own  evidence 
supports  such  a  notion.  About  85  percent  of 
sexually  active  teenagers  report  using  con- 
traceptives, though  some  are  irregular 
users.  Yet  what  mainly  determines  teen- 
agers' sexual  behavior  Is  not  what  they 
know  about  birth  control,  but  what  their 
world  is  like  and  what  they  believe  about 
thanselves.  Do  they  come  from  strong, 
intact  families?  Do  they  do  weU  in  school? 
Do  they  feel  good  about  themselves?  Do 
they  believe  that  unwed  parenthood  Is  mor- 
ally wrong?  Do  they  believe  the  future 
holds  opportimity  for  them? 

The  determinant  questions,  in  short,  are 
not  about  the  mechanics  of  contraception 
but  about  opportunity,  self-perception  and 
values.  To  avoid  unwed  parenthood,  teen- 
agers must  have  more  than  the  means:  they 
also  must  have  the  motive.  No  strategy 
wUch  avoids  these  facts  will  be  effective. 

The  authors  of  "Risking  the  Future"  are 
especially  weak  on  the  question  of  values. 
They  present  their  findings  as  objective,  sci- 
entific research,  undistorted  by  moral  Judg- 
ments. But  don't  they  see  that  moral  behav- 


ior goes  tD  the  heart  of  the  teen  parenthood 
dllemmat  Don't  they  see  that  values  is  what 
this  fuss  is  all  about? 

Conservatives  ustially  choose  different 
issues  to  dodge.  While  they  are  eager  to 
frame  the  problem  of  unwed  p'  -?nthood  in 
moral  terms,  their  acute  mycpm  regarding 
its  social  sources  can  only  be  understood  as 
the  prodbct  of  an  Ideology  that  is  Impervi- 
ous to  evidence.  This  Ideology  holds  that 
government  never  solves  social  problems, 
but  alwa)^  makes  them  worse.  Thus  a  re- 
cently released  White  Bouse  report  on  the 
family  blames  unwed  parenthood  and 
family  breakdown  on  "an  antlfamlly 
agenda"  that  pursues  "a  government  solu- 
tion to  every  problem  government  caused  in 
the  first  place." 

This  is  a  dangerous  fantasy,  which  does  vi- 
olence net  only  to  social  reality  but  to  the 
conservatives'  own  campaign  for  moral 
values.  R>r  by  pretending  that  public  policy 
can  do  nothing  about  the  social  conditions 
which  foster  unwed  parenthood,  the  con- 
servatives expose  their  moral  arguments  to 
charges  Of  hypocrisy.  Indeed,  moral  exhor- 
tation without  public  policies  to  expand  op- 
portunity will  not  solve  the  unwed  parent- 
hood crisis,  and  may,  as  conservatives  like  to 
say,  make  it  worse. 

What  will  work?  Bere  are  a  few  ideas  that 
suggest  the  outlines  of  a  fresh,  bipartisan 
approach. 

Public  policies  should  foster  stronger  fam- 
ilies and  greater  sexual  responsibility.  One 
idea,  now  being  tried  in  Wisconsin,  is  to  re- 
quire teenage  fathers,  whether  married  or 
not,  to  assume  some  financial  responsibility 
for  their  children.  These  stricter  child  sup- 
port payments  not  only  help  mothers  and 
their  children,  but  also  create  strong  rea- 
sons for  boys  not  to  make  babies  before 
they  are  ready  to  become  fathers. 

A  serious  effort  to  combat  imwed  parent- 
hood must  include  an  employment  strategy, 
especially  for  poor  and  minority  youth,  for 
whom  Joblessness  and  unwed  parenthood 
are  cloecfty  intertwined.  One  place  to  start  is 
the  welfare  system.  Welfare  payments, 
whenevv  possible,  should  be  replaced  with 
guaranteed  Jobs,  including  child  care.  Ini- 
tially, such  a  program  would  be  more  costly 
than  the  current  system,  but  in  the  long  run 
It  would  offer  recipients  a  genuine  ladder 
out  of  poverty.  Moreover,  it  would  ctu-tail 
the  subsidies  for  unwed  parenthood  that 
plague  the  current  system,  replacing  them 
with  the  same  incentives  for  family  forma- 
tion that  operate  In  the  larger  society. 

The  evidence  Is  also  clear  that  better  edu- 
cation and  stronger  schools  would  reduce 
unwed  parenthood.  A  Children's  Defense 
Fund  study  found  that  girls  with  poor  aca- 
demic skills  are  five  times  more  likely  to 
become  mothers  before  age  16  than  are  girls 
with  even  average  skills.  Niunerous  initia- 
tives, some  involving  partnerships  between 
the  public  and  private  sectors,  offer  at-risk 
teens  better  job  skills,  academic  remediation 
and  work  experience  leadbig  to  full-time 
jobs. 

Better  education  also  means  teaching 
values.  For  example,  sex  education  should 
not  only  do  a  better  and  earlier  job  of  im- 
parting biological  knowledge  but  should  be 
combined  with  what  some  school  curricu- 
lums  new  caU  "family  life  education"  de- 
signed tx>  reinforce  family  values,  encourage 
sexual  responsibility  and  promote  communi- 
cation between  students  and  their  parents. 

These  ideas  suggest  an  approach  that  is 
neither  liberal  nor  conservative.  Republican 
nor  Democratic.  They  seek  to  address  the 
causes,  not  just  the  symptoms,  of  unwed 


parenthood.  They  reflect  the  belief  that 
strong  values  and  greater  opportunities  can 
work  together,  not  against  one  another  in 
some  false  political  antagonism.  Perhaps,  as 
we  look  ahead  to  the  post-Reagan  era  of 
social  policy,  it  is  a  program  whose  time  has 
come.a 


ACTIVITIES  OP  THE  SUBCOM- 
MITTEE ON  EUROPEAN  AF- 
FAIRS. 1986 

•  Mr.  LUOAR.  Mr.  President,  my  col- 
league. Senator  Prbsslxr,  served  as 
chairman  of  the  European  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  during  the  99th  Con- 
gress. During  the  second  session  of  the 
99th  Congress,  he  led  a  very  active 
subcommittee  program  involving  three 
sets  of  major  hearings. 

Senator  Prkssler  has  produced  a 
report  outlining  the  1986  activities  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  European  Af- 
fairs. I  am  inserting  that  report  In  the 
Record  so  that  my  colleagues  might 
be  made  aware  of  the  very  active  role 
played  by  the  subcommittee  in  the 
work  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations during  the  99th  Congress. 

The  report  follows: 
Thx  1986  AcTiviTus  op  thx  SuscoiocrrTXE 

OR  Edropkah  Afpaihs,  Senate  Coiocittee 

Olf  FORXIGH  RXUnOHS 

(Senator  Larry  Pressler,  Chairman) 
Nineteen  eighty-six  was  a  very  active  year 
for  the  European  Affairs  Subcommittee. 
Senator  Pressler  especially  thanks  Senator 
Lugar  for  his  support  and  assistance  during 
a  very  busy  year.  Senator  Pressler  was  also 
ably  assisted  in  the  planning  and  implemen- 
tation of  the  European  Subcommittee  pro- 
grams by  the  Professional  Staff  Member  re- 
sponsible for  Ehuopean  and  Soviet  Affairs. 
Dr.  Carol  Rae  Bansen.  Dr.  Bansen  was  as- 
sisted by  Ms.  Debra  E>ahlin,  the  staff  assist- 
ant assigned  to  European  issues. 

THE  TEAR  IK  BRIEF 

Since  September  1985  the  European  Af- 
fairs Subcommittee  held  15  nomination 
hearings  for  ambassadorial  candidates 
facing  Senate  confirmation.  The  Committee 
also  held  three  major  investigative  hearings 
In  1986:  "U.S.  Policy  Toward  Romania"  on 
February  26,  1986;  "After  Chernobyl:  Soviet 
Domestic  and  Foreign  Policy"  (in  open  and 
closed  sessions)  on  June  24,  1986;  and  the 
"Tax  Convention  with  the  United  Kingdom 
on  Behalf  of  Bermuda"  on  September  23. 
1986.  The  first  visit  to  Eastern  Europe  in 
ten  years  by  a  chairman  of  the  £^uropean 
Affairs  Subcommittee  occurred  during  the 
Independence  Day  recess.  A  significant  reso- 
lution (S.  Res.  372)  concerning  religious  and 
human  rights  Issued  In  Romania  was  co- 
sponsored  by  Senator  Pressler  and  Senator 
Lugar. 

Ten  hearing  prints  from  late  1985  were 
published  in  1986.  These  Included  a  series  of 
seven  hearings  that  reviewed  the  U.S.  stake 
in  NATO:  "Soviet  Imperatives  for  the 
1990's,"  "Soviet  Active  Measives"  (closed). 
"Soviet  Active  Measives"  (open),  "The 
Crisis  of  Will  in  the  Warsaw  Pact."  "The 
Crisis  of  Will  in  NATO,"  "A  NATO  Strategy 
for  the  1990's,"  and  "NATO  as  a  Competing 
Priority  in  U.S.  Policy."  "Religious  Persecu- 
tion Behind  the  Iron  Curtain,"  based  on  a 
hearing  held  on  November  14, 1985,  was  also 
published. 


RXAXIIIOS 

The  European  Affairs  Subcommittee  held 
there  major  hearings  in  1986.  On  February 
26.  1986.  we  Investigated  "U.S.  PoUcy 
Toward  Romania."  U.S.  Policy  toward  Ro- 
mania has  aroused  Intense  Congrevional  in- 
terest since  1975.  when  Romania  was  grant- 
ed Most  Favored  Nation  trading  status,  sub- 
ject to  annual  Congressional  review.  In 
recent  yean,  that  policy  has  received  even 
closer  scrutiny.  By  late  1985, 14  bills  or  reso- 
lutions had  been  introduced  to  suspend  or 
terminate  Romania's  MFN  status.  The  Sub- 
committee felt  that  it  was  important  to 
evaluate  U.S.  policy  toward  Romania  in  the 
broadest  terms,  rather  than  to  narrowly 
focus  on  MFN.  Also,  in  deference  to  o\ix  col- 
leagues on  the  Commerce,  Science  and 
Transportation  and  Ways  and  BCeans  Com- 
mittees, we  felt  that  the  Subcommittee's 
focus  should  be  fixed  on  the  foreign  policy 
implications  of  any  policy  changes. 

In  particular,  the  Subcommittee  consid- 
ered UA-Romanlan  relations  in  their  East- 
West  context.  Attention  was  focused  on  the 
UJS.  strategy  of  differentiating  its  polldea 
toward  the  different  states  in  the  Soviet 
bloc,  and  the  impact  of  that  differentiation 
on  East-West  relations.  Differentiation  is  a 
policy  that  has  been  pursued  under  various 
names  by  each  administration  since  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower.  This  strat^ry  is  a  "carrot 
and  stick"  approach  to  encourage  Eastern 
European  governments  to  distance  them- 
selves from  the  Soviet  Union,  to  improve 
their  human  rights  records,  and  to  pursue 
liberal  economic  reforms.  The  U.S.  tradi- 
tionally has  promoted  such  developments  in 
Eastern  Europe  with  a  variety  of  "tools." 
These  include  increased  high-level  diplomat- 
ic contacts.  MFN  status,  Export-Import 
Bank  credit  eligibility,  and  cultural  and  sci- 
entific agreements,  among  others. 

On  June  24.  1986.  poUdes  of  the  Soviet 
Union  were  considered.  (See:  "After  Cherno- 
byl: Soviet  Domestic  and  Foreign  Policy,"  S. 
Brg.  99-400).  This  hearing  was  the  first 
comprehensive  examination  of  Soviet  do- 
mestic and  foreign  policy  on  Ci4>itol  wni  in 
the  wake  of  Gorbachev's  first  year  in  power, 
the  27th  Soviet  Party  Congresa.  and  the 
Chernobyl  nuclear  disaster.  The  hearing  fo- 
cused on  the  Chernobyl  accident  and  its  im- 
mediate effects.  Including  its  nature  and  du- 
ration, safeguards  that  could  have  been  im- 
plemented, the  clean-up,  and  the  individuals 
affected.  The  effects  on  health,  the  food 
chain,  agriculture,  industry,  power  genera- 
tion, trade  and  foreign  policy  were  also  dis- 
cussed. 

On  September  23,  1986,  the  "Tax  Conven- 
tion with  the  United  Kingdom  on  Behalf  of 
Bermuda"  was  considered.  Unlike  other  tax 
treaties  considered  by  the  Committee 
during  the  99th  Congress,  the  U.S.-Bermuda 
treaty  was  not  comprehensive.  One  of  the 
primary  goals  of  most  treaties,  to  eliminate 
double  taxation,  is  unncessary  in  this  in- 
stance because  Bermuda  imposes  no  income 
tax.  Rather,  this  hearing  and  the  treaty  ad- 
dressed two  issues:  the  tax  treatment  of  in- 
surance enterprises  and  information  ex- 
changes. The  insurance  portion  of  the 
treaty  would  afford  Bermuda  the  same  pref- 
erential treatment  extended  under  the 
recent  U.S.-Barbad06  treaty  to  those  resid- 
ing in  Barbados. 

Docnifxirrs  fublishzd  bt  the  coucrrTEE 

In  mid-1986  five  Subcommittee  documents 
were  published  that  reflected  a  seven-part 
series  of  hearings  held  by  the  European  Af- 
fairs Subcommittee  in  late  1985.  (See:  "Is 
NATO  Still  The  Centerpiece  Of  VS.  For- 
eign Policy?  Should  It  Be?"  S.  Brg.  99-400.) 


The  coau>lete  transcript  of  testimony 
from  these  hearings  waa  printed  and  distrib- 
uted by  the  United  States  Information 
Agency  to  our  200  anbaasles  and  oonaulatea 
abroad,  and  most  of  the  hearings  were  car- 
ried live  by  Radio  Free  Europe/Radio  liber- 
ty in  17  languages  in  Europe.  Voice  of  Amer- 
ica broadcast  several  hearings  In  30  lan- 
giuges  In  Europe  and  elsewhere.  In  addi- 
tion. National  Public  Radio,  the  Aaodated 
Press,  United  Press  International.  Reuters. 
foreign  embassies  and  major  U.S.  and  Euro- 
pean newsp^>er8  covered  the  hearings  ex- 
tensively. Topics  investigated  by  the  Sub- 
committee were  as  follows: 

Volume  1— "Soviet  Imperatives  for  the 
1990's"  (September  12,  1985).  The  focus  was 
on  the  cirtical  factors— diplomatic,  political, 
economic  and  military— that  will  drive  the 
Soviets  to  adjust  their  strategy  and  policy 
by  the  1990's. 

Volume  2— Two  sessions  on  "Soviet  Active 
Measures":  (September  12.  1985  (open)  and 
September  13,  1985  (closed).  Both  sesatons 
focused  on  the  political  and  social  means  by 
which  the  Soviets  foster  their  grand  strate- 
gy outside  the  purely  military  realm.  They 
included  a  discussion  of  "front"  organisa- 
tions, and  targets  tn  the  West:  peace  move- 
ments, the  chureh,  the  media,  Joumallsta. 
parliaments,  mass  public  opinion,  trade 
unions  and  youth  groups. 

Volume  3— "The  'CWsls  of  Will'  in  the 
NATO  Alliance"  (September  19.  1985).  This 
hearing  concentrated  on  the  effect  of 
NATO  discord  upon  the  resilience  of  the  al- 
liance. Topics  discussed  included:  Differing 
perceptions  of  the  Soviet  threat  and  how  to 
handle  it,  attltudlnal  differences  between 
young  and  old  In  Europe  on  the  utility  of 
the  alliance,  and  problems  sapping  the  eco- 
nomic strength  of  the  alliance:  structural 
unemployment,  inflation,  an  inability  to  In- 
novate and  trade  barriers. 

Volume  4— "The  'Crisis  of  Will'  in  the 
Warsaw  Pact"  (September  19.  1985).  This 
hearing  focused  on  the  problems  that  the 
Soviets  face  within  their  alliance  structure: 
distrust.  Inadequate  coordination,  poor  plan- 
ning, economic  rivalries,  shortages  and  mili- 
tary uncertainties.  The  effect  of  these  diffi- 
culties on  Soviet  strategy  and  the  opportu- 
nities thus  created  for  the  West  were 
stressed. 

Volume  5— "A  NATO  Strategy  for  the 
1990's"  (October  3,  1985).  This  hearing  cen- 
tered on  one  question:  given  the  threats  and 
the  opportunities,  should  NATO's  structure 
or  mode  of  operations  be  altered  to  better 
meet  changing  world  conditions? 

Volume  6— "NATO  as  a  Competing  Priori- 
ty in  U.S.  Policy"  (October  3,  1985).  This 
hearing  focused  on  three  issues:  (1)  Given 
the  Important  problems  stemming  from  the 
U.S.  trade  Imbalance.  UJS.  concerns  over 
economic  competitiveness,  and  the  Common 
Agricultural  Policy,  how  long  can  NATO's 
seciulty  policies  remain  sheltered  from 
these  strains?  (2)  Given  the  growing  impor- 
tance of  the  Pacific  Rim  states.  Is  NATO  In- 
evitably to  be  overshadowed  In  U.S.  policy? 
Should  it  be?  Can  we  do  anything  to  stop 
that  natural  evolution?  (3)  Given  the  other 
competing  agendas  the  U.S.  faces,  how  can 
the  U.S.  balance  its  commitment  to  NATO, 
and  still  properly  address  the  Intematiaoal 
debt  crisis,  the  Soviet  threat  in  the  develop- 
ing world,  international  economic  changes, 
and  regional  crisis  centers? 

The  Subcommittee  print  of  its  November 
14,  1985,  hearing  was  published  under  the 
title:  "Religious  Persecution  Behind  the 
Iron  Curtain:  Its  Alms  and  Effects."  The 
broad  focus  of  this  hearing  was  an  investlga- 
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"Tnrks  Most  Wtthtatw  to  Ftee  Cyprus." 
Wan  OUeet  Jonniol.  October  14. 1908. 

•^JS.  and  Soflet  Ratattoaa  With  Greece." 
OuMlan  Sdenee  Ifonttflr,  March  8. 1»M. 

"niB  KstnumioB  Treaty  Is  an  Occasion." 
Tiiliiiiiotlnnal  Herald  TMbune.  November 
lC-17. 1M5. 
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Dorinc  19M.  Senator  Pusblb  was  in- 
volved in  a  number  of  meaking  engage- 
menta  directly  related  to  this  Senate  For- 
eign Ralatlans  Oommlttee  assignment. 
Thaae  hrr*"**^  a  XTnSan  Society  Debate  at 
Cuabridie  Unbrentty  in  the  U.K..  in  which 
he  defended  UJB.  foreign  policy.  He  also 
«ioke  before  the  American  Stock  Ezebange 
OB  liiliiiiBlliaiBl  trader  and  delivered  two 
to  BraoUngs  Inetttutkn  groups 
on  general  fbrdgn  policy  issues. 
In  addition,  he  dtscnssed  national  security 
poUcT  Issues  at  the  Center  for  the  Study  of 
the  rresMwiry  Coof erenoe  on  National  Se- 
curity Issues  at  Anory  Unlveraity. 


C.  Gary  L.  Matthews.  July  25,  1986— Am- 
bassador to  Malta.  July  31. 1985. 

D.  Prancto  J.  Meeban.  July  26.  1985— Am- 
bassador to  Bast  Germany.  July  31. 1985. 

E.  Frank  Shakespeare.  July  31,  1985— Am- 
bassador to  Portugal.  August  1, 1985. 

F.  Jean  F.  &  Gerard.  Septem'oer  33,  1985— 
Azobaasador  to  Luxembourg.  October  16. 
1985. 

G.  Robert  L.  Barry.  November  7.  1985— 
Rank  of  Ambassador.  Representative  of  the 
U.S.  to  the  Conference  on  Ccmfidenoe  and 
Security  Building  Measures  and  Disarma- 
ment in  Europe.  November  14. 1985. 

H.  Gregory  J.  Newell.  November  7  Sc  21. 
1985— Ambassador  to  Sweden.  December  6, 
1985. 

I.  Soger  Kiik.  November  7.  1985— Ambas- 
sador to  Romania.  November  14. 1985. 

J.  Rockwell  A.  Schnabel.  December  5. 
1985—AmbasBador  to  Finland.  December  16, 
1985. 

K.  Charles  E.  Homer,  December  5,  1985— 
Associate  nSIA  Director  for  Programs.  De- 
cember 16. 1985. 

L.  Margaret  M  Heckler,  December  10. 
1985<-Ambaasador  to  Ireland.  December  16. 
1985. 

M.  Ronald  8.  Lauder.  B&arcb  7,  1986— Am- 
bassador to  Austria.  April  11, 1986. 

N.  Reginald  Bartholomew.  July  28,  1986— 
Ambassador  to  Spain.  August  15, 1986. 

O.  Julian  M  Niemczyk.  July  17.  1986— 
Ambassador  to  Czechoslovakia.  July  31, 
1985. 

P.  R.  Marcus  H.  Palmer.  June  18.  1986— 
Ambassador  to  Hungary.  July  23. 1986. 
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Tistted  Ctoehoslovakla. 
Hungary.  TUaoalavla  and  Romania  from 
June  3S  thraogh  July  11. 1988.  on  a  private- 
ly funded  trip.  Also  aocompanylng  him  were 
Dr.  OKRfl  Rae  Hknaen.  Profeasional  Staff 
Member,  and  Mr.  Darrdl  Sawyer  of  his  per- 


The  trip  to  Bastem  Europe  and  Yugoslav- 
ia was  the  fbst  taken  by  a  Chairman  of  the 
European  Attain  Subcommittee  in  ten 
years.  With  the  exception  of  Ctechoslova- 
Ua.  in  each  state  we  met  the  head  of  state 
or  goretTMieirt.  the  Fndgn  Mtnlster.  and 
many  senior  govemment  T'f*«^»'«.  church 

Attention  was  foeoaed  <ri  relations  with 
the  D88R  in  the  wake  of  the  Soviet  Party 
Coppess  and  the  Chernobyl  nuclear  acci- 
dent. ^t^Mffeinm  ud  human  rights  issues  and 
onwrtuntties  for  erpanded  UJS.  trade  and 
liinaliiMiil  alao  were  evaluated.  In  Csecho- 
alovakia,  Hungary  ud  in  Yugoslavia.  Em- 
baaay  aecuiUy  needs  were  eramlned. 

The  viM  to  Ronania  centered  upon  Ro- 
mania's Most  Favored  Nation  (MFN)  trad- 
ing Status,  and  induded  extensive  discus- 
wlth  government  leaders  as  well  as 
wlUi  religious  and  human  rights 
aetMats. 

■oiinisnoa  Hsuims 
Name  and  Hearing  DtUe— Position  ajul  Con- 
Jinnation  Datt 

A.  Joe  M.  Rodgers.  July  16.  1985— Ambas- 
sador to  France.  July  18. 1985. 

B.  Robert  V.  Keeley.  July  25.  198&-Am- 
■  to  Greece.  July  31, 1985. 


Dr.  Zbigniew  Btzesinski.  Counselor,  the 
Center  for  Strategic  and  International  Stud- 
ies. Georgetown  University. 

Dr.  Delbert  F.  Bunch.  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Energy  for  Reactor  Deploy- 
ment. 

Mr.  Stanton  H.  Burnett.  Counselor,  the 
n.S.  Information  Agency. 

Dr.  Lawrence  T.  Caldwell,  the  Rand  Cor- 
poratloiL 

Dr.  David  CaUeo.  Director  of  European 
Studes,  the  Johns  Hopkins  School  for  Ad- 
vanced International  Studies. 

Dr.  Robert  Campbell.  Department  of  Eco- 
nomics, Indiana  University. 

Mr.  Jeffrey  A.  Collins.  Executive  Director, 
ChrkUan  Reqwnse  International. 

Dr.  Richard  W.  Cooper,  Center  for  Inter- 
natlanal  Affairs.  Harvard  University. 

Mr.  Edwltt  3.  Copp.  Policy  Officer  on 
Soviet  Disinformation,  the  U.S.  Information 
Ageacy. 

R«v.  John  Crossley.  Chairman.  Christian 
Reaeue  for  the  Emancipation  of  Dissidents 
(CREED). 

Dr.  Karen  Dawisha.  Policy  Planning 
Staff,  the  State  E>epartinent  and  the  Unl- 
vendty  of  Maryland. 

Ambassador  Jonathon  Dean.  Arms  Con- 
trol Adviser.  Union  of  Concerned  Scientists. 

BCr.  Joseph  F.  Dennin,  Assistant  Secretary 
for  International  Economic  Policy,  the 
Int4national  Trade  Administration,  the 
UJS.  Department  of  Commerce. 

Mr.  Harold  R.  Denton.  Director,  Office  of 
Nuclear  Reactor  Regulation,  the  Nuclear 
Regulatory  Commission. 

The  Honorable  Edward  J.  Derwlnski. 
Counselor,  the  Department  of  State. 

Mk'.  Richard  D.  English.  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Refugee  Administration,  the 
Bureau  of  Refugee  Programs,  the  Depart- 
ment of  State. 

Dr.  Joshua  M.  Epstein,  Research  Associ- 
ate, the  Brookings  Institution. 


BIr.  Goa  Feketekuty,  Counselor.  Office  of 
the  UJB.  TVade  Representative. 

Mr.  Alah  L.  Flachl.  Legislative  Attorney. 
Joint  CoBtnittee  on  Taxation. 

Dr.  Raytnood  L.  Garthoff.  Senior  Fellow, 
the  Brookinga  Institution. 

Dr.  RObtert  M.  Gatea,  Deputy  Director  for 
Intelligence,  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency. 

Dr.  James  H.  Geer.  Assistant  Director  for 
Intelligence,  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investi- 
gation. 

The  Hcmorable  Tony  P.  Hall.  Member  of 
Congress,  the  U.S.  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

Mr.  Laaglo  w^mn«,  chairman,  Conunittee 
for  Human  Rights  in  Romania. 

Mr.  Lueian  Heichler.  Chairman.  Inter- 
Agency  Working  Group  on  Soviet  Active 
Measures. 

Dr.  Dale  R.  Her^ring,  Congressional 
Fellow,  Efc>use  Armed  Services  Committee, 
and  the  Department  of  State. 

Dr.  Ed«(ard  A.  Hewett.  Senior  Fellow,  the 
Brooking^  Institution. 

Dr.  Davtd  Holloway.  The  Center  for  Inter- 
national (ecurlty  and  Arms  C<mtrol.  Stan- 
ford University. 

Mrs.  Olga  Hruby.  Co-Director,  Religion  in 
C(»nmunikt  Dominated  Areas. 

Mr.  David  Jessup,  Member,  Board  of  Di- 
rectors, the  Institute  on  Religion  and  De- 
mocracy. 

Dr.  Richard  Kaufman,  General  Counsel, 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee,  the  U.S. 
Congress. 

Dr.  Caiiherine  Kelleher.  Director  of  Na- 
tional Security  Studies,  the  University  of 
Maryland 

Mr.  Ridiard  J.  Kerr.  Deputy  Director  for 
Intelligeoce.  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency. 

The  Hooorable  Jeane  Klikpatrick.  Senior 
Fellow,  the  American  Enterprise  Institute. 

Mr.  Thkddeus  Kontek.  Director,  Friends 
of  SoUdatity. 

Dr.  Magnus  Krynski.  Spokesman  for  Pro- 
most,  and  Professor  of  Slavic  Literature. 
Duke  UnArersity. 

Ms.  Jert  Laber.  Executive  Director.  Helsin- 
ki Watch. 

Dr.  John  Mearsheimer.  Associate  Profes- 
sor of  Political  Science,  University  of  Chica- 
go. 

Mr.  J.  Roger  Mentz.  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Tax  Policy,  the  Deparment  of  the  Treas- 
ury. 

BCr.  Jstnes  M.  Murphy,  Assistant  U.S. 
Trade  Representative,  the  Office  of  the  VS. 
Trade  Representative. 

Dr.  Robert  L.  Paarlberg,  Associate  Profes- 
sor of  Political  Science.  Wellesley  College. 

Mr.  R.  Marcus  Palmer.  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State.  Bureau  of  European  and 
Canadian  Affairs. 

Dr.  Bmce  Parrott.  Director  of  Soviet 
Studiea.  the  Johna  HoiAins  School  of  Ad- 
vanced latematlonal  Studies. 

Mr.  Andrew  J.  Pierre.  Director  for  the 
Project  on  European-American  Relations, 
the  Council  on  Foreign  Relations. 

Ms.  Mindy  Pollack.  Assistant  General 
Counsel,  the  Reinsurance  Association  of 
America. 

Father  Victor  Potopov.   USSR  Division, 
Voice  of  America.  U.S.  Information  Agency. 
Dr.  Earl  RaveruJ.  Professor,  the  School  of 
Foreign  Service.  Georgetown  University. 

The  Honorable  Rozanne  L.  Rldgway.  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  State,  the  Department 
ofStote. 

Dr.  John  Rielly,  President,  Chicago  Coun- 
cU  on  Foreign  Relations. 


Mr.  Herbert  Romerstein.  Coordinator. 
Program  to  Counter  Soviet  Active  Measures, 
the  U.S.  Inf<xmation  Agency. 

Dr.  Matthew  J.  Sagers.  the  Center  for 
International  Research.  Bureau  of  the 
Census. 

Ambassador  Richard  Schlfter.  Assistant 
Secretary.  Bureau  for  Human  Rights  and 
Humanitarian  Affairs,  the  Department  of 
State. 

The  Hcmorable  Christopher  Smith, 
Member  of  Congress,  the  UJS.  House  of 
Repieaentativea. 

Rear  Admiral  Jerome  F.  Smith.  Jr.,  Politi- 
co-Military Policy  and  Current  Plans  Divi- 
sion, the  Office  of  the  Chief  of  Naval  Oper- 
ations. 

Mr.  Richard  A.  Smith.  Administrator,  the 
Foreign  Agriculture  Service,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  Helmut  Sonnenfeldt.  the  Brookings 
InstttutioTL 

Mr.  Thomas  C.  Thorn,  Jr..  Deputy  Assist- 
ant Secretary  for  Coordination.  Intelligence, 
and  Research,  the  Department  of  State. 

Dr.  Jlrl  Valenta,  Professor,  Soviet-East 
European  and  Strategic  Studies,  the  Univer- 
sity of  Miami 

Dr.  Stephen  Van  Evera.  M»^n»g<ng  Editor. 
"International  Security."  The  Kennedy 
School  of  Government. 

Reverend  Oeorgi  P.  Vina.  Secretary 
Abroad  for  the  Couitcil  of  Evangelical  Bap- 
tist Churches  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  George  S.  Weigel.  Jr..  President,  the 
James  Madison  Foundation. 

The  Hcmorable  Frank  R.  Wolf.  Member  of 
Congress,  the  UjB.  House  of  Representa- 
tives.* 


BILL  DUNKELBERG  COMMENTS 
ON  BUDGET 

•  Mr.  QUAYLE.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
Senate  Budget  Committee,  of  which  I 
am  a  member,  begins  its  markup  of 
the  fiscal  year  1988  budget  next  week, 
it  will  be  useful  to  put  our  current  def- 
icit crisis  under  the  microscope  so  that 
we  may  fashion  a  budget  that  meets 
the  structural  causes  of  our  Federal 
deficit  rather  than  providing  a  short- 
sighted, band-aid  approach  that  could 
be  costly  and  dangerous  in  the  long 
nm.  I  believe  that  Bill  Dunkelberg's 
article  from  Indiana  Business,  is  most 
helpful  in  this  regard.  Dr.  Dunkelberg 
is  a  professor  of  economics  in  the 
Krannert  School  of  Management  at 
Purdue  University  in  West  Lafayette, 
IN.  Bill  also  serves  as  economist  for 
the  National  Federation  of  Independ- 
ent Business. 

Mx.  President,  I  ask  that  Dr.  Dunkel- 
berg's article  appear  in  the  Rbcors. 

The  article  follows: 
[The  Indiana  Business.  March  19871 
Tbx  1987  BxTD^R— Haas  Wx  Go  AoAZif 
(By  William  C.  Dunkelberg) 

The  game  is  about  to  begin  again.  A  new 
Ctengreas.  now  fully  under  Democratic  con- 
trol, is  about  to  confront  the  deficit  dragon. 
There  wiU  be  little  actual  combat  with  the 
demon  Itself.  Rather,  we  will  see  a  never- 
ending  parade  of  knights  in  nhintng  armor 
charging  about  in  front  of  the  viewing 
stands.  They  wiU  be  decrying  the  evil  of  the 
beast.  m^iHTig  dire  predictions  and  promis- 
ing a  confrontation  that  will  Ukely  never 
come.  After  all.  if  the  dragon  were  actually 
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slain,  it  would  be  far  more  difficult  to 
appear  busy  at  the  roundtable  at  Washing- 
ton. D.C. 

Sir  Gramm  and  Sir  Rudman  changed  the 
rules  of  the  game  some  years  ago.  But  most 
of  the  knights  don't  like  the  new  rules,  since 
they  require  that  they  get  too  close  to  the 
deficit  dragon.  Thus,  this  year,  the  rules 
might  lie  changed  again  to  make  it  easier 
for  each  knight  to  look  as  though  he  were 
doing  something  without  really  having  to 
draw  a  sword  and  do  battle. 

Doubtleaaly,  we  wHI  hear  that  the  budget 
has  already  been  cut  as  far  as  it  can  be.  or 
that  the  major  problem  is  the  massive  build- 
up in  defense,  or  that  we  cut  taxes  too  far 
and  need  to  increase  them.  All  of  this  is 
nonsense. 

The  basic  questions  to  be  answered  are  (a) 
what  do  we  want  the  federal  government  to 
do  and  (b)  precisely  how  do  we  want  to 
share  the  payment  for  those  government 
functions  (that  is.  what  kind  of  a  tax  code 
should  we  have?). 

To  ask  for  a  tax  iitcrease  is  to  ask  voters 
to  accept  the  fact  that,  for  the  past  25 
years,  federal  spending  has  taken  an  ever-in- 
creasing share  of  their  total  Income.  If 
voters  like  wtiat  the  federal  government  is 
doing,  they  should  pay  for  it  and  taxes 
should  be  increased. 

Does  the  government  use  the  funds  so 
wisely  that  we  are  better  off  letting  govern- 
ment consume  a  larger  and  larger  share  of 
the  fruits  of  our  labors?  Many  doubt  it,  and 
feel  that,  in  fact,  this  share  is  already  too 
large.  They  believe  scnne  of  the  funds,  and 
the  resources  they  command,  should  be  re- 
turned to  the  private  sector  by  reducing  the 
sise  of  government. 

The  notion  that  President  Reagan's  de- 
fense buildup  is  somehow  bankrui>ting  the 
United  States  is  clearly  incorrect  As  the  ac- 
companying table  shows,  the  share  of  our 
total  Income  allocated  to  defense  has  been 
on  the  decline  for  more  than  25  years.  In 
the  1950s,  defense  spending  accounted  for 
as  much  as  15  percent  of  our  gross  national 
product.  The  percentage  reached  an  all-time 
low  during  the  Carter  administration,  and 
the  share  of  GNP  that  has  been  devoted  to 
military  spending  during  the  Reagan  years 
is  historically  low. 

Some  will  argue  that  we  are  taxed  too 
lightly,  that  our  tax  cuts  in  the  early  1980s 
were  too  deep.  Voters  who  believe  this  to  be 
the  case  and  who  value  federal  goods  and 
services  more  highly  than  private-sector  al- 
ternatives will  find  a  willing  recipient  of  do- 
nations at  the  UJS.  Treasury.  No  one  is  pre- 
vented from  paying  more  taxes  than  he  is 
obligated  to  imder  the  law.  If  every  house- 
hold sent  in  a  check  for  an  extra  $2,500  this 
April,  we  could  balance  the  budget  this 
year.  Of  course,  taxpayers  would  have  to 
pay  these  additional  taxes  every  year  to 
keep  the  budget  balanced. 

Unfortunately,  we  have  too  many  "collec- 
tive hyi>ocrites"^people  who  will  support 
major  spending  programs  of  all  types  but 
who  oppose  paying  higher  taxes.  They  all 
want  the  "other  guy"  to  pay  the  biU.  But. 
the  other  guy  is  tapped  out.  If  we  took 
every  penny  from  those  earning  $200,000  or 
more  per  year  (that's  really  closing  "loop- 
holes"!), we  wouldn't  raise  enough  revenue 
to  run  the  government  two  weeks.  The  facts 
are  that  the  tax  burden  is  borne  by  the  mas- 
sive middle  of  the  income  distribution. 

The  best  measure  of  the  burden  of  the 
federal  budget  is,  in  fact,  total  q>ending, 
which  in  fiscal  1986  was  approximately  $220 
billion  larger  than  actual  tax  revenues. 
Total  government  spending  measures  the 


total  claim  of  the  federal  government  on 
private  resources.  Borrowed  dollars  compete 
just  as  effectively  for  resources  as  dollars 
raised  by  taxes.  The  government  hires 
people,  machines  and  other  resources  with 
dollars  of  either  type.  When  the  govern- 
ment hires  them,  they  cant  do  things  for 
the  private  sector. 

If  you  lend  money  to  the  government  (buy 
a  savings  bond  or  a  Treasury  bUl),  you  cant 
spend  the  money  or  invest  it  in  a  private  en- 
terprise. If  the  government  prints  the 
needed  money,  inflation  reduces  the  value 
of  your  paycheck,  an  Insidious  tax  on  both 
income  and  savings.  What  you  pay  in  taxes 
you  obviously  can't  tise  to  your  benefit.  The 
hope  is  that  what  you  get  in  return  has  an 
even  higher  value  than  that  for  which  you 
would  have  spent  the  money. 

That  Is  what  the  debate  is  all  about.  Be 
sure  your  voice  is  heard  in  the  debate.* 


SUPPORTING  THE  EMERGENCY 
POOD  ASSISTANCE  FOR  THE 
HOMELESS  ACT 

•  Mr.  BOSCHWrrz.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  pleased  to  be  Joining  Senator 
IfAHT  In  introducing  legislation  to  im- 
prove the  nutrition  of  the  homeless. 
Senator  Lbaht  and  I  have  worked  to- 
gether in  the  past  to  improve  the  nu- 
trition programs,  particularly  the 
Food  Stamp  Program  and  I  am  glad  to 
have  the  opportunity  to  do  so  again. 

At  times  over  the  past  several  years 
the  issue  has  been  raised  as  to  who  is 
truly  deserving  of  food  stamps  and 
who  should  be  making  it  on  their  own. 
But,  today  we  are  talking  about  a  poi>- 
ulation  that  no  one  would  question 
whether  or  not  they  should  get  food 
stamps.  The  only  question  is  how  do 
we  get  the  help  to  them? 

The  Emergency  Food  Assistance  for 
the  Homeless  Act  addresses  this  prob- 
lem on  different  fronts.  First,  the  bill 
would  allow  States  to  disseminate  in- 
formation about  the  Food  Stamp  Pro- 
gram to  the  homeless  and  the  Federal 
Government  would  match  the  States' 
costs.  Second,  it  makes  homeless  fami- 
lies eligible  for  food  stamps  on  an  ex- 
pedited basis.  Most  eligible  families  re- 
ceive food  stamps  within  30  dajrs,  cer- 
tain families  or  individuals  with  par- 
ticularly limited  resources  receive  food 
stamps  within  5  days.  This  bill  re- 
quires that  homeless  families  receive 
tooA  stamps  within  S  days.  Third,  for 
families  that  are  on  the  brink  of  ho- 
melessness.  this  bill  requires  that  fam- 
ilies whose  <x)mbined  gross  Income  and 
cash,  on  hand  is  less  their  their  month- 
ly rent  and  utilities  receive  food 
stamiTs  within  5  days.  Fourth,  it  in- 
creases the  authorization  for  the  Tem- 
porary Emergency  Food  Assistanoe 
Program  CTEIFAP]  from  $50  million  to 
$60  million  for  this  fiscal  year  1987 
and  to  $70  million  for  fiscal  year  1988. 
This  program  provides  for  the  distri- 
bution of  surplus  (»mmoditles,  mainly 
cheese,  butter  and  nonfat  dry  milk,  to 
the  needy.  This  has  been  an  extremely 
popular  program  and  our  Governor  in 
Minnesota,  Rudy  Perpich.  has  let  me 
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that  our  State  could  certainly 
pat  more  of  theae  commoditleg  to  good 


the  parent  organisation  of  Alaacom.  a 
majfr   communications   company   in 


I  understand  that  IDC,  the  consortium  of 
wtiich  Cable  and  Wireless  Is  a  member,  Is 
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urge  you  to  take  all  necessary  steps 
honor  this  commitment. 


to 


BfPT's  position  runs  directly  counter  to 
commitments  made  by  your  Government 
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that  our  State  could  certainly 
put  more  of  theae  commodities  to  good 


Although,  in  temu  of  coats  this  is  a 
rdatlvdy  modeat  bill  I  think  It  takes 
ilgnlfleaiit  itepa  in  aalriiiting  the  home- 
leas  to  take  advantage  of  existing  nu- 
trition programa.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  Join  us  in  this  effort  to  help  the 


JAFAIOBE   BABRIBRS   TO   TKLXr 
COMMUmCATlOim  SERVICX8 

•  Ifr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President, 
for  1  years  I  have  been  addressing  the 
Senate  on  the  Issue  of  barriers  to  serv- 
tees  trade.  The  newapers  have  made 
us  aware  of  the  memhandlse  trade  def- 
icit. $170  blllifln  worldwide  last  year  of 
which  $70  biUteD  was  with  Japan.  For- 
merly, we  could  count  on  our  strong 
sei  vices  trade  aector  to  keqi  our  inter- 
national  payments  in  balance,  but  no 
longer.  In  1986.  the  last  full  year  for 
which  we  have  records,  our  business 
senrices  trade  with  Japan  was  in  def  i- 
citby$1.5billlon. 

Some  of  this  change  might  have  oc- 
curred anyway  but  a  substantial  pro- 
ptvtkm  of  it  is  accounted  for  by  bar- 
riers to  trade.  On  a  number  of  occa- 
sicns  I  have  addressed  the  Senate  on 
the  issue  of  American  architecture, 
deaign  engineering  and  construction 
services  and  the  E^ansai  airport  project 
in  Japan.  Today,  I  would  like  to  dis- 
euas  a  new  barrier  to  trade,  trade  in 
teleoommunicationa  services,  which  is 
about  to  have  a  negative  impact  on  my 
own  State  of  Alaska. 

Intematiaaal  telecommunications 
services  from  Japan  are  provided  by  a 
Japanese  monopoly  company  Icnown 
by  its  initials  as  KDD.  Long  the  object 
of  criticism  for  its  high  costs  and  inef- 
ficiency, KDD  has  been  scheduled  to 
finally  face  some  competition.  As  part 
of  the  Market  Opening  Sector  Specific 
[M0881  talks  between  the  United 
States  and  Japan.  Japan  agreed  to 
aDow  ocnnpetitlon  to  KDD  including 
foreign  participation  up  to  33  percent 
of  the  equity. 

A  consortium  of  Jtptaese  and  for- 
eign ccnnpanies  has  been  established 
and  has  applied  to  the  Japanese  Minis- 
try^ Posts  and  Telecommunications 
[MPT]  to  begin  construction  of  a  fiber 
optics  cable  from  JiM^an  to  Alaska  and 
thence  to  the  continental  United 
Statea  landing  in  the  State  of  Wash- 
ingUm.  The  cost  of  the  cable  would  be 
about  $400  million.  Since  the  United 
States  is  the  world's  leader  in  fiber 
optics  technology,  UjS.  firms  would  be 
wen  placed  to  bid  for  equipment  sales 
to  the  consortium.  On  the  Japanese 
side  of  the  Pacific  the  consortium  in- 
cludes the  British  firm  Cable  and 
Wireless  and  the  American  firms  Pa- 
dflc  Telesis  and  Merrill  Lynch.  On  the 
U.S.  side  of  the  Pacific  the  consortiimi 
is  composed  of  Pacific  Telecom  and 
Cable  and  Wireless.  Pacific  Telecom  is 


the  parent  organisation  of  Alaacom,  a 
majar  communications  company  in 
Alaalca.  The  consortium  estimates  that 
the  service  they  could  provide  would 
be  worth  about  $400  million  per  year. 

Just  as  the  consortium  was  about  to 
malce  its  proposal  to  the  MPT,  a 
seccmd  consortium  has  appeared.  It  is 
all  Ji^Muiese  and  includes  no  cable 
layer  or  other  firm  noted  for  its  tele- 
communications experience. 

Rather  than  choose  between  the 
two,  the  Japanese  MPT  is  proposing  to 
force  a  merger  which  would  eliminate 
Cable  and  Wireless,  limit  foreign  par- 
ticipation to  3  percent  of  the  equity 
and  eliminate  foreign  i>artlcipatlon  on 
the  board  of  directors.  An  important 
meeting  on  this  Issue  may  occur  as 
early  as  tomorrow. 

In  my  view  this  is  a  blatant  attempt 
by  the  Japanese  MPT  to  renege  on  the 
MOSS  telecommunications  agreement 
and  reconstruct  an  old  barrier  to  serv- 
ices trade.  Under  the  proposed  merger 
there  would  be  no  fiber  optics  cable  to 
AlaAa  and  no  effective  competition  to 
KDD.  The  resulting  "competitor"  to 
KDD  would  be  forced  to  lease  lines 
from  KDD. 

There  is  also  a  national  security 
Issue  here.  The  United  States  Depart- 
meM  of  Defense  has  long  worried 
about  the  vulnerability  of  the  existing 
copper  cables  which  run  from  San 
Francisco  to  Japan  by  way  of  Hawaii 
and  Guam.  Therefore,  EKDD  has 
weighed  in  with  the  FCC  in  favor  of 
the  Alaska  fiber  optics  line.  According 
to  DOD  the  proposed  cable  "would 
serve  the  national  interest  because  the 
locations  proposed,  Japan,  Alaska,  and 
Wadiington,  will  provide  a  diverse 
route  for  cable  communications  in  the 
Pacffic." 

This  morning  the  Alaska  congres- 
sional delegation  sent  a  letter  express- 
ing our  concern  to  Japanese  Ambassa- 
dor Matsimaga.  Also  this  morning  U.S. 
Trade  Representative  Clayton  Yuetter 
sent  a  letter  to  the  Ambassador.  On 
Friday,  Secretary  of  Commerce  Bal- 
drlge  sent  a  letter  to  MTP  Minister 
Karasawa.  And,  last  week  Prime  Min- 
ister Thatcher  sent  a  letter  to  Prime 
Minister  Nakasone.  I  would  hope  that 
the  Japanese  Government  would  get 
the  message  that  we  consider  closing 
the  Japanese  international  telecom- 
mimications  services  market  to  be  a 
very  grave  move  and  not  without  cost. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  letters 
desoibed  above  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  letters  follow: 
TEct  OF  Message  PVom  the  RT  Hon.  Marga- 

SET  Tratchxb  B0>.  Biutish  PRIME  Mnns- 

tes  to  His  Excellency  Yastthiro  Naka- 

so*E.  Primb  MnnsTXR  or  Japan 

DSAR  Pruce  Minister:  Tou  will  remember 
that  I  discussed  with  you  last  May  the  Inter- 
est of  Cable  and  Wireless  in  participating  in 
a  consortium  to  provide  an  alternative  inter- 
national telecommunications  service  to 
KDD.  I  was  most  encouraged  by  your  open 
and  positive  response. 


I  understand  that  IDC,  the  conaortlum  of 
which  Cable  and  WlrelCH  ia  a  member,  is 
now  ready  to  file  its  application  for  a  11- 
oenae.  They  would  provide  an  alternative 
intemattonal  telecommunicationB  infra- 
structure, funded  by  private  sector  interests 
at  their  own  risk.  They  also  expect  to  offer 
a  service  to  Japanese  and  other  consumers 
at  20  per  4ent  below  present  prices.  We  have 
ourselves  gained  substantially  in  the  UK  by 
providing  for  competition,  in  both  our  na- 
tional and  International  services,  by  an  ex- 
perienced operator  providing  independent 
facOiUes. 

I  am  very  concerned  to  hear,  however, 
that  the  Japanese  Ministry  of  Poets  and 
Telecomntunlcatlons  has  been  resisting  the 
participation  of  Cable  and  Wireless.  Their 
level  of  lavolvement— a  20  per  cent  share, 
with  a  coatributory  role  in  management— is 
firmly  within  the  limit  specified  in  Japanese 
law  for  fo^ign  participation.  They  have  no 
expectation  of  exercising  management  con- 
trol and  WUl  be  able  to  reassure  the  MPT  in 
this  respect,  if  given  the  opportunity. 

I  am  in  no  doubt  that  the  merits  of  the 
bid  by  the  IDC  consortium  will  be  apparent 
if  their  application  is  assessed  objectively. 
On  the  other  hand,  an  enforced  merger  of 
the  two  new  competing  consortia,  of  the 
kind  the  MPT  is  evidently  seeking  to  pro- 
mote, would  be  tantamoimt  to  the  effective 
exclusion  of  Cable  and  Wireless  from  this 
business,  contrary  to  the  commitments 
made  by  your  Oovemment  about  the  fur- 
ther openmg  of  the  Japanese  maiket. 

I  believe  that  we  have  an  <q>portunity  to 
create  an  outstanding  example  of  Anglo- 
Japanese  industrial  cooperation  in  a  high 
technology  field,  of  the  kind  we  have  both 
sought  to  encourage.  I  am  confident  that 
you  will  Aare  my  wish  to  see  this  opportu- 
nity takea,  and  will  be  able  to  reassure  me 
that  the  oonsideratlons  in  this  letter  will  be 
given  full  weight. 

With  beat  wishes. 
Yours  sincerely, 

Margaret  Thatcher. 

The  Skcrxiart  op  ComiRRCE, 
Washington.  DC.  March  13,  1987. 
His  Excellency  Suunjiro  Karasawa. 
Minister  of  Posts  and  Telecommunications. 
1-3-2  Xaaumioaseki,  Chiyoda-ku,  Tokyo 
100  Japan. 

Dear  BAl  Minister:  Several  U.S.  compa- 
nies have  recently  formed  a  consortium 
with  Japanese  and  other  foreign  partners  to 
provide  international  telecommunications 
services  la  Japan  in  competition  with  Koku- 
sai  Denahln  Denwa  (KDD).  An  all-Japanese 
consortium  has  also  been  formed  to  pursue 
this  business,  and  the  Ministry  of  Posts  and 
Telecommunications  (MPT)  has  appointed  a 
mediator  to  integrate  the  interests  of  these 
two  groups. 

While  these  discussions  are  taking  place 
between  private  companies.  MPT's  role  is 
clear  and  crucial.  I  am  concerned  that  your 
Ministry  has  proposed  a  solution  which 
would  severely  limit  foreign  equity  partici- 
pation and  deny  board  membership  or  oth- 
erwise limit  the  scope  of  foreign  participa- 
tion in  this  business.  I  am  advised  that 
March  18  may  be  the  deadline  for  your  deci- 
sion. 

Any  such  outcome  would  undercut  the 
credibility  of  the  MOSS  process.  In  the  cur- 
rent Congressional  environment,  it  would 
cast  doubt  on  the  entire  negotiated  ap- 
proach to  solving  our  trade  problems. 

The  right  of  foreign  companies  to  com- 
pete effectively  in  this  market  is  a  major 
achievement  of  our  MOSS  negotiations.  I 


urge  you  to  take  all  necessary  steps  to 
honor  this  commitment. 
Sincerely, 

Malcolm  Balorior, 
Secretary  of  Commerce. 

U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  DC.  March  19. 1987. 
His  Excellency 
The  AM>AsaASOR  op  Japan, 
Washifiifton,  DC. 

DiAX  Amrabsasor  Matsunaoa:  We  under- 
stand that  the  Japanese  government  is  cur- 
rently developing  its  position  on  the  ques- 
tion of  competition  to  Kokusai  Denshin 
Denwa,  in  the  field  of  under-sea  cable  serv- 
ice between  the  United  States  and  Japan. 

As  you  may  be  aware,  several  United 
States  companies  are  partners  in  a  consorti- 
um. (IDC),  which  proposes  to  build  a  new 
fiber  optic  cable  linking  the  West  Coast  of 
the  United  States  with  Alaska  and  Japan. 
The  construction  of  this  facility  is  of  impor- 
tance to  our  state  for  the  provision  of  tele- 
communications services.  In  addition,  the 
approval  of  this  proposal  is  of  importance  to 
the  Congress,  as  evidence  that  our  trade 
issues  can  be  resolved  satisfactorily  through 
negotiations. 

We  are  seriously  concerned  that  the  Min- 
istry of  Posts  and  Telecommunications  is 
apparently  pursung  a  policy  which  would 
minifniw  the  equity  participation  of  any 
foreign  company,  deny  board  membership 
to  such  companies,  and  may  even  put  in 
doubt  the  construction  of  a  competing 
cable.  Such  an  outcome  would  have  a  very 
negative  impact  on  the  current  Congression- 
al debate  over  our  trade  relations  with 
Japan,  and  would  in  our  view  be  inconsist- 
ent with  the  agreements  and  understand- 
ings between  our  two  governments  in  the 
telecommimications  field. 

We  strongly  urge  you  to  give  favorable 
consideration  to  the  construction  of  the  pro- 
posed cable  and  to  the  meaningful  partici- 
pation by  U.S.  companies  to  the  full  extent 
permitted  under  Japanese  law. 
Sincerely, 

Frank  H.  Murkowski. 

U.S.  Senator, 
Ted  Stevens, 

U.S.  Senator. 
Don  Young, 
Member  of  Congress. 

The  U.S.  Trade  Represehtattve, 

Washington,  March  16. 1987. 
Ambassador  Nobuo  Matsunaga. 
Embassy  of  Japan, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Nobuo:  I  am  writing  to  express  my 
grave  concern  over  the  prospect  that  U.S. 
interests  In  the  telecommunications  sector 
could  be  seriously  impaired  by  the  efforts  of 
the  Bfinistry  of  Posts  and  Telecommunica- 
tions (MPT)  to  induce  a  merger  between 
two  companies  now  seeking  licenses  to  offer 
international  telecommunications  services 
in  competition  with  Kokusai  Denshin 
Denwa  (B33D). 

As  I  understand  it,  MPT  has  told  those  in- 
volved that  it  will  license  only  one  competi- 
tor to  KDD.  Moreover,  it  has  reportedly  in- 
dicated its  opposition  to  foreign  ownership 
at  a  level  stiff icient  to  allow  the  foreign  firm 
a  voice  in  management  or  membership  on 
the  Board  of  Directors.  Furthermore,  we 
understand  that  MPT  has  proposed  to  deny 
the  new  entrant  the  ability  to  lay  its  own 
cable,  thereby  guaranteeing  that  it  wUl  be 
dependent  on  Its  competitor,  KDD,  for 
transmission  services. 


BOT'B  position  runs  directly  counter  to 
commitments  made  by  your  Oovemment 
during  the  telecommunications  MOSS  nego- 
tiations in  1085.  After  extensive  discussions 
between  our  two  Oovemmenta,  Japan 
agreed  to  allow  up  to  one-third  foreign  own- 
ership of  firms  providing  international  tele- 
communications services  from  Japan. 

I  am  afraid  that  recent  events  indicate 
that  MPT  may  once  again  be  using  its  ad- 
ministrative discretion  to  restrict  foreign 
access  to  Japan's  teleccnnmunleations 
market.  This  represents  a  serious  threat  to 
the  viability  of  our  MOSS  understandings, 
and  indeed,  to  the  entire  negotiated  ap- 
proach to  solving  our  trade  problons.  I  urge 
you  to  make  every  effort  to  ensure  that  the 
commitments  made  during  the  MOSS  nego- 
tiations are  fully  and  faithfully  implement- 
ed. 

Sincerely, 

Clatton  Yeutter.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  SISTER  M. 
TERESITA  BERRY 


AFGHANISTAN:  LETTERS  FROM 
THE  STATE  OF  WASHINGTON 

•  Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
last  December  the  brutal  Soviet  occu- 
pation of  Afghanistan  entered  its 
eighth  year.  The  horrible  condition  of 
human  rights  in  Afghanistan  was  re- 
cently described  in  a  United  Nations 
report  as:  "A  situation  i4>proaching 
genocide." 

As  Chairman  of  the  Congressional 
Task  Force  on  Afghanistan,  I  have  re- 
ceived thousands  of  letters  from  Amer- 
icans across  the  Nation  who  are  out- 
raged at  the  senseless  atrocities  being 
committed  today  in  Afghanistan. 
Many  of  these  letters  are  from  Ameri- 
cans who  are  shocked  at  this  Nation's 
relative  silence  about  the  genocide 
taking  place  in  Afghanistan 

In  the  weeks  and  months  ahead,  I 
plan  to  share  some  of  these  letters 
with  my  colleagues.  I  wiU  insert  into 
the  Rbcoro  two  letters  each  day  from 
various  States  in  the  Nation.  Today,  I 
submit  two  letters  from  the  State  of 
Washington. 

The  letters  follow: 

Sir:  I  continue  to  read  of  the  atrocities 
that  happen  in  Afghanistan.  The  last  article 
claims  that  about  one-third  of  the  people 
have  been  killed  or  have  left  the  country. 

If  even  part  of  this  is  true,  why  isn't  the 
V£.  pushing  Russia  to  abide  by  the  Geneva 
convention?  Why  isn't  the  VS.  pushing  to 
let  the  world  see  what  is  going  on? 

If  world  pressure  helped  to  get  one  dissi- 
dent released,  surely  world  opinion  could 
save  some  of  the  women  and  children  that 
are  being  slaughtered. 

Would  you  please  let  me  know  what  our 
Oovemment  is  doing  and  what  we  as  citi- 
zens can  do? 
Cordially, 

Lnf  Jones, 
Tacoma,  WA. 

Dear  Mr.  Humphrey,  I  want  to  be  counted 
as  deeply  concerned  about  the  atrocities  the 
Afghanistan  people  are  incurring  at  the 
hands  of  the  Soviets. 

Please  let  me  know  how  I  can  support 
your  efforts  to  expose  these  mistreatments 
and  halt  them. 
Sincerely, 

(Charles  G.  Lact, 

CotviOe.  WA9 


•  Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  as 
we  prepare  to  celebrate  St.  Patrick's 
Day  this  year.  I  would  like  to  call  at- 
tention to  an  outstanding  New  Jer- 
seyite.  Sister  M.  Teresita  Berry,  who 
has  recently  been  selected  Irish 
Woman  of  the  Year  by  the  St.  Pat- 
rick's Day  Parade  Committee  of  Jersey 
City. 

Sister  Teresita  has  a  distinguished 
record  of  community  service.  During 
her  61  year  teaching  career,  she  has 
passed  on  a  wealth  of  knowledge  to 
himdreds  of  students  throughout  the 
State.  In  1983,  she  was  selected  by  the 
Jersey  Journal  to  receive  the  Woman 
of  Achievement  Award  for  her  work  in 
the  community. 

Although  Sister  Teresita  is  now 
semiretired,  at  82  years  of  age  she  con- 
tinues to  remain  active  in  community 
service,  volunteering  her  time  when- 
ever possible.  One  very  successful  pro- 
gram that  she  has  been  directing  for 
the  past  11  years  is  called  T  for  C 
[Technology  for  Children].  In  the 
basement  of  the  convent  where  she  re- 
sides. Sister  Teresita  conducts  classes 
in  sewing,  w(xxlworklng,  typing,  and 
elementary  computer  science. 

For  the  past  IS  years,  she  has  been 
active  with  the  senior  citizens  of 
Jersey  City.  Twice  a  week  she  con- 
ducts an  aerobic  exercise  class  for  in- 
terested seniors,  and  once  a  month  she 
visits  the  patients  at  the  geriatric  hos- 
pital. She  also  visits  other  sick  and 
homebound  persons  whenever  possi- 
ble. 

We  can  all  learn  a  lesson  from  Sister 
Teresita's  life.  Her  endless  energy,  her 
compassion,  and  her  desire  to  help 
others  are  all  values  worthy  of  striving 
for.  and  I  think  it  is  fitting  that  she  be 
honored  today  for  her  contributions  to 
her  community.  Because  of  Sister  Ter- 
esita, Jersey  City  is  a  better  place  to 
live.* 


ORDERS  FOR  TOMORROW 

consideration  of  senate  joint  RBSOLT7TION 

SI  at  io:3o  ajl 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
resume  (x>nsideration  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  81  on  tomorrow  at  the 
hour  of  10:30  a.m. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

CONTROL  OP  TIMS  ON  SENATE  JOINT 
RESOLUTION  8 1 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  be- 
tween the  hour  of  10:30  ajn.  and  4 
o'clock  pjn.  tomorrow  be  equally  di- 
vided between  the  two  sides,  the  time 
to  be  controlled  by  Senators  Srsinns 
and  Hatfield. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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KtCm*  WIMUJWt  TO  VSAK  OM  BBIATB  JOIMT 
■SMH.UTIOII  ■! 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President  the  fol- 
lowins  SoiAtorB  have  indicated  their 
dealie  to  mieak  on  tomorrow.  The 
BtafA  are  trying  diligently  to  have 
ttaeae  Senators  come  to  the  floor  In  a 
way  that  will  best  expedite  the  busi- 
ness of  the  Senate  on  this  matter  and 
that  will  aooommodate  the  desires  of 
Senators  to  have  some  time  on  tomor- 
row to  meak. 

I  am  going  to  name  the  Senators  In 
the  order  that  we  hope  they  can 
appear  on  the  floor  to  ^eak.  This 
ordo*  is  not  to  lock  them  in.  but  it  is  to 
give  some  good  indication  of  the 
numbn*  of  Senators  who  have  indicat- 
ed that  they  want  to  speak. 

Also,  hopefully,  if  they  will  appear 
in  the  order  in  which  the  Rscoro  wUl 
show  their  names  in  the  morning,  it 
wlU  best  assure  them  that  they  have  a 
Uttle  time  in  which  to  speak  and  also 
assure  the  managers  of  the  Joint  reso- 
lution that  they  do  not  have  to  sit 
here  for  long  periods  of  time  in 
quorum  call  with  no  Senators  i4>pear- 
ing,  wanting  to  speak.  The  result 
would  be  in  that  case  that  ss  we  ap- 
proach the  hour  of  4  o'clock  p.m., 
which  is  the  hour  at  which  the  vote 
will  lie  cast  on  the  joint  resolution,  a 
number  of  Senators  would  show  up  in 
a  dustor  and  find  that  they  only  had  a 
few  minutes  left  in  which  to  speak  and 
that  they  had.  meanwhile,  passed  up 
the  opportunity  to  get  the  floor. 

I  luve  Senators  will  take  a  look  at 
the  list  in  the  morning  and  accommo- 
date the  managers  of  the  bill  by 
coming  to  the  floor  as  names  are  listed 
in  the  RaooBD. 

Mr.  President,  the  following  Sena- 
tors have  Indicated  their  desire  to 
qieak:  Senators  Domemici.   Simfsom, 

WiRTH.  EVAHS.  HaCBT.   QUATLE.   BENT- 

SKH.  Hbjbs,  Dubzhbebgzr,  SniMS, 
Packwooo,  Hollihgs,  Habkin,  Pell, 
Dodd,  Mitchell.  Wallop,  KASSEBATnc, 
Daschle.   Kerry,   Cbahstoh.   Matsu- 

MACA.     WXICKER.     KEHMEDT,     HATFIELD, 

STEinns.  Dole,  snd  Btrd. 

Mr.  President,  I  emphasize  that  it 
wUl  be  for  the  benefit  of  Senators  who 
wish  to  speak  that  they  be  diligent  in 
arriving  on  the  floor  and  are  not 
tardy.  The  staff  will  be  working  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  to  assist  Sena- 
tors in  getting  time,  but  it  is  going  to 
take  the  cooperation  of  the  Senators 
involved  as  welL 

■nxMUiiTioa  or  csktaim  sxrators 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  following  the 


recosnition  of  the  two  leaders  under 
the  standing  order  tomorrow,  the  fol- 
lowfcig  Senators  be  recognized,  each 
for  not  to  exceed  5  minutes:  Senators 
Proicmirb.  Prtor.  Armstrong,  Prxs- 

SLEE.    NiCKLES.    McCaIN,    MCRKOWSKI, 

SntfsoH,  and  DoMsinci^ 

The  PRBSIDINa  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  if  a  Sena- 
tor does  not  appear,  we  will  transfer 
the  time. 

PKBIOD  FOR  TRAMSACnON  OP  ROTTTUfX  MOKITOrC 

Busmss 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  orders  for  the  recognition 
of  Senators,  there  be  5  minutes  for  the 
transaction  of  morning  business  and 
that  Senators  be  permitted  to  speak 
therein  for  not  to  exceed  1  minute 
each.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
that  the  morning  business  period  end 
at  10:30  a.m. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

RBCBSs  uimL  aiso  a.ic.  tomorrow 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today,  it 
stand  in  recess  until  9:30  tomorrow 
morning. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


USE  OF  SPECIAL  ORDER  TIME 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  hope 
that  Senators  who  ask  for  5-minute 
orders  will  appear  and  consume  those 
orders.  The  leadership  on  both  sides 
tries  to  provide  a  schedule  that  will  ac- 
commodate Senators  and  accommo- 
date the  Senate  in  our  efforts  to  get 
the  business  of  the  people  transacted. 
If  Senators  ask  for  orders  and  then  do 
not  appear  for  those  orders,  this 
means  there  is  a  gap  in  the  time.  Time 
is  wasted.  The  Senate  need  not  have 
come  in  so  early. 


PROGRAM 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  the  pro- 
gram tomorrow  will  be  as  follows:  The 
Senate  wiU  convene  at  9:30  a.m.  After 
the  two  leaders  have  been  recognized 
under  the  standing  order,  the  follow- 
ing Senators  will  be  recognized,  each 
for  not  to  exceed  5  minutes:  Messrs. 
Proxkire,  Pryor,  Armstrong,  Pres- 
sler,  Nickles,  McCain,  Murkowski, 


SmpsoH,  and  Domenici,  after  which 
there  will  be  a  period  for  the  transac- 
tion of  routine  morning  business  not 
to  exceed  5  minutes.  Senators  wUl  be 
permitted  to  speak  therein  for  not  to 
exceed  I  minute  each.  That  period  for 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning 
business  will  end  no  later  than  10:30 
ajn.  At  10:30  ajn.,  the  Senate  will 
resume  debate  on  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 81,  a  Joint  resolution  disapproving 
the  provision  of  additional  assistance 
to  the  Kicaraguan  democratic  resist- 
ance pursuant  to  title  II  of  the  Mili- 
tary Construction  Appropriations  Act 
of  1987. 

There  will  be  5V4  hours  for  debate 
thereon.  The  time  will  be  equally  di- 
vided and  controUed.  Senators  Stehnis 
and  HAxnxLD  will  be  in  control  of  the 
time.  The  vote  on  the  resolution  will 
occur  at  4  o'clock  pjn.  tomorrow.  Fol- 
lowing the  hour  of  4  o'clock  p.m.  to- 
morrow. I  think  I  should  alert  Sena- 
tors to  the  likelihood  that  I  will  at- 
tempt to  take  up  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 175.  the  Joint  resolution  to  impose 
a  moratorium  on  United  States  assist- 
ance for  the  Nicaragium  democratic 
resistance.  That  would  occur  following 
the  disposition  of  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 81. 

Mr.  President,  there  will  be  at  least 
one  rolloall  vote  tomorrow.  There  may 
be  additional  roUcaU  votes. 

Does  the  distinguished  acting  Re- 
publican leader  have  any  request  for 
time? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  No. 
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RBCESS  UNTIL  9:30  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  if  there 
be  no  further  business  to  come  before 
the  Senate,  I  move,  in  accordance  with 
the  order  previously  entered,  that  the 
Senate  stajid  in  recess  untU  the  hour 
of  9:30  tomorrow  morning. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at 
7:53  p.m.,  the  Senate  recessed  untU  to- 
morrow, Wednesday.  March  18.  1987. 
at  9:30  a.m. 


I     NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by 
the  Secnetary  of  the  Senate  March  17, 
1987.  under  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  February  3,  1987: 
Corposatior  for  Public  Broadcastirg 
Harry  O'Connor,  of  California,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting  for  a 
term  expiring  March  26,  1991,  reappoint- 
ment. 


MICHAEL  PETRY— A  YOUNG  MAN 
WHO  WORKED  FOR  PEACE 


HON.  TONY  P.  HALL 

OP  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Twezdjuy,  March  17,  1987 

Mr.  HALL  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  my  colleaguds  a  re- 
marlcable  young  man  from  Dayton,  OH  wtio 
wortced  actively  for  world  peace. 

This  1S-year-old  student,  Michael  Petry,  had 
just  returned  from  sperxiing  2  weeks  with  a 
"Witness  for  Peace"  program  in  Nicaragua. 
He  was  in  the  process  of  sharing  the  insights 
he  gained  from  that  experience  with  others  In 
our  community  when  he  was  killed  in  a  tragk: 
automobile  accident  on  February  3, 1987. 

Mehael  Petry  was  deeply  concerned  about 
the  killing  arKJ  suffering  inflk^ted  upon  the  Nk:- 
araguan  people  by  the  Contra  effort  to  over- 
throw the  Sandinista  government  He  wanted 
an  end  to  that  conflkil  and  a  new  era  of  peace 
and  cooperatton  between  the  people  of  the 
United  States  and  the  people  of  Nk»ragua. 

As  a  result  of  his  trip  to  Nk:aragua,  he  had 
established  friendships  with  young  Nk^ara- 
guans,  arxi  he  k>nged  for  better  relatkms  be- 
tween our  two  governments.  He  hoped  that 
ttie  kind  of  people-to-people  dialog  in  whk:h 
he  partk^ted  coukj  t>e  pursued  at  the  gov- 
emment-to-govemment  level  {»  well. 

My  contact  with  Mk:hael  Petry  was  through 
the  letters  he  sent  me,  twth  before  and  after 
his  journey  to  Nk:aragua.  I  feel  privileged  to 
have  been  among  those  with  wtwm  he  corre- 
sponded. 

From  his  letters,  It  was  apparent  to  me  that 
he  had  a  t)uming  commitment  to  worid  peace. 
AltfKHjgh  he  was  just  a  teenager,  he  wanted 
to  do  whatever  he  could  to  foster  intematranal 
understanding  and  to  promote  alternatives  to 
war.  His  trip  to  Nk^aragua  demonstrated  how 
much  he  cared  about  working  to  make  a  per- 
sonal difference  for  peace. 

I  extend  my  personal  sympathy  to  his 
family.  I  hope  they  will  find  comfort  in  the 
positive  impact  of  Mk^hael's  commitment  to 
peace  both  here  and  overseas. 

For  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues,  an  artk^ 
about  Mk:hael  Petry  by  MkHtey  Davis  for  the 
Dayton  Daily  News  and  Journal  Herald  fd- 
k>ws.  Also  folk>wing  is  a  letter  by  Mk:hael 
Petry  wtuch  was  published  in  that  same  issue 
of  February  10,  1967  of  the  Dayton  Daily 
News  and  Journal  Herald: 

TouRG  MAN  Lett  Legact  of  Love 
(By  Mickey  Davis) 

It  wasn't  supposed  to  t>e  this  way,  Ed 
Petry  was  crying. 

Today's  column  was  to  have  been  an  inter- 
view with  18-year K)ld  Mike  Petry— not  his 
father. 

Ed  Petry,  whom  I  have  known  for  IS  years 
through  his  work  with  adoptions  at  Luther- 
an Social  Services,  called  eight  days  ago  to 
tell  me  about  his  son. 


Mike  Petry.  a  1986  Meadowdale  High 
School  graduate  and  a  student  at  Iifanches- 
ter  College,  had  Just  returned  from  spend- 
ing two  weeks  with  a  "Witness  for  Peace" 
program  in  Nlcaragtia. 

The  father  was  proud  of  his  son  and 
wanted  to  know  If  I'd  like  to  chat  with  him. 
He  gave  me  a  number  and  I  told  him  I'd  call 
Mike  later  in  the  week  to  arrange  an  inter- 
view. 

A  week  ago,  Mike  Petry  died  when  a  car  in 
which  he  was  a  passenger  was  struck  by  a 
tractor-trailer  truck  near  Anaonla.  The  car's 
driver,  Marsa  Hatten,  18,  of  Trotwood,  also 
was  killed.  A  passenger  in  the  back  seat,  18- 
year-old  James  Ullmer  Jr..  was  treated  at 
Wayne  Hospital  in  Greenville  and  released. 

The   three,   students   at   Manchester   in 
North  Manchester.  Ind.,  were  returning  to 
college  when  the  accident  occurred  shortly 
after  2:30  pan.  A17MR8.002 
sons  SAD  news 

"I  turned  on  the  evening  news  at  6:40 
when  the  doorbell  rang  and  there  was  our 
minister  (the  Rev.  Michael  Hostetter  of 
Mack  Memorial  Church  of  the  Brethren) 
and  two  state  patrol  officers.  The  minister 
said  he  had  some  bad  news.  I  figured  some- 
thing happened  to  my  wife  who  was  at 
Wright  State.  I  didn't  even  think  about  Mi- 
chael." Petry  said. 

Michael  was  the  oldest  of  the  three  chil- 
dren of  Ed  and  Pauline  Petry. 

He  was  "quiet  like  me,"  his  father  said, 
"although  he  was  different  away  from 
home.  He  spent  a  lot  of  time  reading  and 
writing  at  home.  He  liked  to  write  science 
fiction. 

"He  was  a  good  kid.  a  real  good  kid  who 
was  Just  starting  to  blossom.  He  had  an  ad- 
venturous sense  about  him  and  in  a  few 
short  years  had  traveled  in  49  states, 
Canada,  Mexico,  Nicaragua  and  0)eta  Rica. 
His  trip  to  Nicaragua  (Jan.  5-20)  had  a  tre- 
mendous impact  on  him." 

Before  his  son's  experience  in  Nicaragua, 
"we  talked  mostly  about  the  (Cleveland) 
Browns,"  Petry  said.  "After  his  trip,  we  dis- 
covered we  shared  a  lot  of  the  same  feelings 
about  Nicaragua  and  it  was  really  great  to 
talk  to  him  on  that  level." 

TAKING  THE  RISK 

Michael  was  raised  in  the  Brethren  reli- 
gion, "a  pacifist  church."  his  father  said, 
and  was  aware  that  his  grandfathers,  as  are 
his  parents,  were  pacifists. 

"But  though  some  families  were  worried 
about  sending  their  sons  or  daughters  to 
Nicaragua  near  the  Honduran  border  in  a 
village  where  the  contras  had  been  active. 
Michael  decided  that  if  he  got  killed  while 
he  was  down  there,  that  was  one  of  the  risks 
he  was  willing  to  take."  his  father  said. 

Michael  returned  from  his  experience  and 
wrote  about  it. 

"I  have  come  away  understanding  that  I 
need  a  peaceful  reaction  to  every  one  of 
life's  movements  if  they  be  aggressive  or 
passive,  harmful  or  not."  he  wrote.  "There 
is  still  much  confusion  within  me  but  it  will 
probably  stay  with  me  throughout  life.  I 
know  I  love  the  people  of  Nicaragua  Just  as 
I  love  the  people  of  the  U.S.  and  everywhere 
else." 

Michael  wanted  to  write  Thanks  a  Million 
columnist  Percy  Ross,  his  father  said,  to  see 


if  he  would  donate  10.000  pens  for  the  chil- 
dren of  Nicaragua  so  that  they  could  leam 
to  write. 

"Michael  has  some  money  and  that's 
where  it  will  be  spent."  his  father  said. 

Michael  Petry  would  have  been  19  years 
old  Saturday— Valentine's  Day. 


[Dayton  Dally  News/ Journal  Herald.  Feb. 
10. 1087] 

Americans  Don't  Oct  Facts  on  Nicarasoa 

Ekiitor's  note:  Michael  Petry  died  in  a  Feb. 
3  automobile  accident.  His  letter  bad  been 
cleared  for  publication  and  the  family  re- 
quested that  it  still  be  printed. 

It  distresses  me  terribly  to  see  that  the 
people  of  the  United  States  are  so  horribly 
misinformed  about  the  Nicaraguan  society 
by  the  Reagan  administration  which  pro- 
claims how  oppressive  the  Sandinista  gov- 
ernment is  towards  the  people  and  that 
Nicaragua  is  a  communist  horde,  ready  to 
surge  over  the  n.S.  border  and  threaten  de- 
mocracy everywhere.  That  couldn't  be  far- 
ther from  the  truth. 

The  Sandinistas  gain  the  most  popular 
support  from  the  Nicaraguan  people.  Over 
80  percent  of  the  people  I  met  on  a  trip 
there  support  them. 

The  Nicaraguan  people  are  at  war  with 
the  U.S.  government-supported  contras. 
These  "freedom  fighters"  as  President 
Reagan  refers  to  them,  are  fighting  against 
a  nation  that  numbers  three  million  pec^le. 
The  average  age  of  a  Nicaraguan  is  15.  This 
country  is  a  threat  to  the  VS.? 

If  you  were  a  Nicaraguan.  would  you 
rather  have  a  government  that  helps  you 
(Sandinistas),  or  declare  terroristic  acts 
against  you  (contras)?  The  Sandinista  gov- 
ernment isn't  a  hated,  totalitarian  govern- 
ment that  tortures  and  murders  the  people 
like  the  previous  government  under  Somoea 
did.  It  is  a  country  represented  by  the 
people,  for  the  people.  So  how  can  our  gov- 
ernment say  what  they  should  be,  when 
they  know  what  they  want,  peace?  The 
people  in  Nicaragua  want  me  to  tell  the 
people  in  the  United  States  what  they  want, 
which  is  to  have  the  contra  war  stop  so  they 
can  live  in  peace. 

Michael  Prirt, 

Dayton. 


ENDS  AND  MEANS  IN  THE  CUR- 
RENT PROCESS  OF  FORMULAT- 
ING NATIONAL  SECURITY 
POLICY 


HON.  LES  ASPIN 

or  WISCONSIN 
HI  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  17,  1987 
Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  connection  with 
the  hearings  of  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee's Defense  Polk:y  Panel,  I  would  like  to 
continue  today  to  adcjress  the  issue  of  natior)- 
al  security  polk:y  and  the  Congress.  Last 
Thursday  I  talked  about  why  the  Congress  has 
pakJ  so  little  attention  to  policy  in  the  past 
Today  I  wouki  like  to  talk  about  how  national 


•  Tliis  "Iwllet"  symbol  idendftct  ttatemeno  or  insertions  wliidi  are  not  spoken  by  a  Meml>er  of  tlie  Senate  oa  die  floor. 
Matter  set  in  ttlis  typeface  indicates  words  inserted  or  appended,  rather  tlian  spoken,  by  a  Meml>er  of  die  House  on  tlie  floor. 
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iWm  an  MlBCfd.  and  wtiy  ands 
I  twid  to  twconw  so  dKorosd. 
fMr  paopto  vMWid  agrM  that 
andi  ifmid  ba  ■■iactod  in  ignoranoa  of  the 
maana  Ihal  would  ba  raquhad  to  acNaw* 
ttMRt  Yal  ttw  oommonMl  and  partiapa  moat 
vtaw  of  how  tha  national 


in  tntt  viaw,  iha  preoaaa  is 
wMi  a  chafe!  ol  acHona  Itowing  in  only 
Itaolaa  At  «w  aivt  ol  tha  chain  ara  de- 
al Iha  Mghaat  iavala  of  govanvnont 
I  Iha  diafead  anda.  Tha  chain  extends 
down  ttaough  InoraMingiy  subordkwto  laweis 
una  I  »■%  ends  wNh  the  daptoyment  of  the 
maana  oi  npianianaBon.  ins  ■  now  n  gen- 
araly  wortw 

Hral.  tha  PraaidenI  «id  his  inmedtate  ad- 
viaais  dadda  what  our  naUonii  security  polcy 
istobSL 

Second,  tat  nadonai  security  policy  is 
Ifananiittad  to  da  Pantsgon  and  tranalated  by 
■la  JofcH  CMali  of  Stoff  into  "laquirements" 
fof  niMaiy  fofoeSb 
TIML  Ihoee  "laquirafnents"  ara,  in  tum, 
to  the  nriRsry  dspeftments  wtiich 
tttam  into  ipacMc  dafanae  budgats 
and  pimisiiia  "^uyiaiii  otojuctives  memo- 
randim."  or  'i>OM*s"— tor  submission  to  the 
SacralHy  of  Oatanaai 

Foulhi  Vta  Saowlary,  wNh  the  help  of  his 
sMfi  ravtaspa  the  service  ROM's,  (nodMes 
tfiam aa ha aaaa  Win  Ma capadly  as  head  of 
ttie  dapartnanl,  and  submils  them  to  the 


FWi.  «ie  Saorataiy's  recommendations  we 
ravlawad  by  ttta  ftaaidani  wUh  the  help  of  the 
OMca  of  MHMgsmenl  and  Budget,  modMed  If 
to  conform  to  overall 
I  submittod  to  the  Con- 


SUt).  the  Congnss  reviews  ttie  administra- 
tton's  budgst  request  and  program,  maites 
auott  changaa  aa  K  thinks  desirable,  and  ap- 
prapnanana  laaunng  lunos. 

And  tnaly,  seventh,  the  military  depart- 
manta  in  torn  uee  the  appropriated  funds  to 
buM  and  mafeiWn  the  Armed  Forces  neces- 
sary to  cany  out  the  Praaident's  choeen  na- 
Vonai  aacurlly  poicy. 

In  IMS  ^rfsw  of  the  process,  the  ends— na- 
tional aacurily  polcy  are  defined  at  the  be- 
ginnfeig  of  the  chain;  the  means— armed 
farcaa  anieme  at  the  end.  Thus,  the  chosen 
naianal  aacurily  poicy  aupposedly  determines 
what  the  Anned  Fdroin  must  be.  The  Armed 
Fofoea  auppoaedhr  do  not  determine  the 
ctwioe  of  our  nadonal  security  policy. 

ConHiiiialiuii  that  the  process  is  indeed 
■near,  that  the  Hcely  avalabKty  of  resources 
aeema  not  to  be  expicitty  considered  at  the 
baginring.  and  Vtot  the  requirement  for  re- 
aouroaa  becomea  apparent  only  at  the  end,  Is 
IMS  statoinaiit  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense: 

Rmdamental  to  the  development  of  our 
defense  objectives  is  the  determination  of 
the  natlnnal  security  requirements  of  our 
fareign  policy  goals  and  the  threat  to  those 
objecttves.  We  must  develop  a  strategy  to 
addeve  tlMse  obJecUves  and  identify  the 
manpower,  logistics,  and  materiel  require- 
ments to  tanplement  that  strategy.  Finally. 
we  must  determine  tbe  total  level  of  re- 
sources neeeasary  to  fund  these  require- 
ments and  th^  most  efndent  allocation. 
But  even  then  tbe  process  does  not  stop,  for 
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once  we  receive  these  resources  from  the 
Congress,  we  must  make  sure  that  they  are 
q)ent  efficiently.' 

In  practice,  tfiis  linear  process  suffers  from 
two  ma|or  flaws: 

First,  the  output  is  only  wealdy  related  to 
the  iniilil  input  Though  the  process  sounds 
mechaflicai  and  deterministio— the  mMKary 
fbroes  ttiat  emerge  at  ttie  end  supposedly 
depend  on  the  nationai  security  policy  that  is 
chosen  in  ttie  beginning— It  is  anything  butde- 
terminitfc.  If  It  is  mechanical,  there  is  so 
much  "baddash"  In  ttw  gears,  so  much  free 
play  in  the  tiller,  so  much  slack  between  ttie 
Knks  In  ttw  chiyn,  tfiot  other  factors  often 
have  a  mors  profourxl  effect  on  ttie  military 
forces  fiat  emerge  at  the  end  than  does  the 
Initial  statement  of  policy. 

And  gecond,  ends  are  consklered  primarily 
at  one  time,  means  at  anottier.  The  idea  ttiat 
forces  shouM  be  ttie  slave  of  polkry  Is  quixot- 
ic. In  fact  our  forces  more  often  determine 
our  poNctes  ttian  our  policies  determine  our 
forces.  That  is  particulariy  true  in  ttie  short 
run,  but  even  in  the  kxig  run,  neittier  poitoies 
nor  foroes  shouki  dominate;  ttie  two  must  be 
consktared  together.  Poluies  reflect  our  de- 
sires; farces  reflect  the  means — and  ttms  ttie 
cost  Wa  must  match  one  to  ttie  ottier. 

HOW  MEANS  SECOME  DIVORCEO  FROM  ENDS 

As  to  ttie  weak  reiatkxistiip  between  ttie  Ini- 
tiai  input  and  the  final  output  of  ttie  process, 
nattonai  security  poNcy  is  seMom  if  ever  de- 
fined with  such  preciston  ttiat  there  can  be 
only  one  poesUe  interpretatkxi  of  the  military 
forces  tiat  woukl  be  required  to  carry  it  out 
For  example,  our  announced  policy  with  re- 
spect to  Europe: 

The  United  States  and  its  allies  seek  an  ef- 
fective mix  of  conventional  and  nuclear  ca- 
pabilities, one  that  would  neither  force 
NATO  to  early  nuclear  use  from  conven- 
tional weakness  nor  preclude  such  use 
should  that  be  forced  on  the  Alliance.* 

View*  can  vary  wkjeiy  as  to  precisely  what 
ttie  adisctive  "effective"  in  ttiat  statement 
means  In  quantitative  terms,  and  wtiat  forces 
wouM  oonstitute  an  effective  "mix."  But  even 
if  the  polk:y  were  stated  with  unambiguous 
darity  and  predskMi,  determining  force  re- 
quirements is  still  more  art  than  science. 
Indeed,  it  is  almost  certain  that  no  professton- 
al  milifeuy  experts,  however  disinterested, 
woukj  recommend  the  same  forces  to  meet 
ttie  re(^irement  for  an  effective  mix.  Thus, 
ttiere  can  be  consMerable  latitude  in  the  way 
ttiat  any  partKular  incumbent  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  may  choose  to  translate  natk>nal  security 
polk:y  into  force  requirements. 

But  the  Joint  Chiefs  are  only  one  of  the 
many  ateps  and  partKipants  in  ttie  process 
ttiat  sen/e  to  confound  the  hypottietk»]ly 
dean  and  direct  relattonship  between  initial 
input  and  final  output  The  next  step— the  de- 
tailed preparation  of  ttie  defense  program  and 
budget->-is  ttie  responsitxlity  of  the  military  de- 
partments, each  of  wtik:h  has  Its  own  instltu- 


■  Report  of  Secretary  of  Defense  Caspar  W.  Wein- 
berger lo  the  Consress  on  tbe  fiscal  year  1986 
Budset.  fiscal  year  1987  Authorization  Request  and 
fiscal  year  1986-90  Defense  Programs.  Feb.  4,  1985. 
pt.  II  ("Defense  Resources"),  sec.  A  ("The  Defense 
Budget"),  p.  69. 

"  Ibid,  Pt.  I.  sec.  C  ("U.S.  National  Security  Objec- 
tives and  Defense  Strategy"),  p.  30. 
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tkKiai  objactves  and  its  own  views  on  how 
statements  af  nattonai  security  poltoy  stiouM 
be  intarpreiad  and  implemented.  Becauae  of 
the  fomfMaMe  amount  of  detail  involved,  the 
instituttonal  abjaclives  and  views  of  the  serv- 
k:eg  tend  to  tMoome  deeply  embedded  in  the 
defense  program,  whether  or  not  ttiey  con- 
form predaa^  to  ttie  Intentkxis  undertying  ttie 
policy. 

As  one  not  only  with  a  role  in  selecting  na- 
ttonai security  poikry,  but  also  as  the  Presi- 
dent's exeotor  of  it  in  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, the  Secretary  can  be  a  moderating  in- 
fluence on  parochial  views  that  the  servk»s 
may  cultivato  through  their  proposed  pro- 
grams and  budgets.  Indeed,  though  none  can 
reaMstteaHy  hope  to  control  ail  the  details,  the 
more  forceful— as  opposed  to  the  more  judi- 
cial—Secretaries of  Defense  have  exerted 
conskleratile  influence  over  programs  and 
budgets.  Thus,  ttie  degree  to  wtitoh  the  initial 
input  to  tha  system— the  natkxial  security 
poKcy— is  faKtifuily  reflected  in  the  product— 
ttie  proposed  military  forces— as  it  leaves  the 
Pentagon  dapends  in  part  on  wtiettier  ttie 
Secretary's  management  style  happens  to 
tend  toward  a  tight  centralized  control  of  ttie 
department  or  toward  a  k>ose  delegatwn  of 
auttKxity  to  the  services. 

Ttie  next  step  in  ttie  process,  a  review  of 
ttie  budget  and  program  by  ttie  President  with 
the  help  of  the  CXMB,  has  often  served  to  fur- 
ther weaken  the  reiatkxistiip  between  erxls 
and  means.  Coming  in  the  late  fall  or  earty 
winter  wtien  ttie  administratkxi  is  In  ttie  final 
stages  of  praparing  its  budget  submisston  for 
the  Congress,  fiscal  Kmitattons  usually  tend  to 
be  more  prassing  and  immediate  ttian  ttiey 
seemed  t>a(l(  wtien  nattonai  security  poik:y 
was  the  sUHect  and  wtien  ttie  deiiberatwn 
had  more  to  do  with  ends  ttian  means.  Ttie 
temptatton  to  cut  ttie  defense  program  to  help 
meet  economk:  targets  carries  ttie  day  more 
often  than  not,  furttier  divorcing  actual  military 
forces  from  ttie  natnnal  security  objectives 
approved  eariier  in  ttie  process. 

The  subsequent  step— congresstonal  review 
of  the  administratton's  budget  request— often 
adds  even  ntore  to  the  disparity  between  ends 
and  means  because  of  the  lack  of  administra- 
tton  stress  on  complex  policy  issues,  and  be- 
cause of  ttia  technotogical  glamour  and  eco- 
nomk: intereat  intierent  in  new  weapon  sys- 
tems. Thus  the  changes  that  the  Congress  im- 
poses on  the  administratton's  proposed  de- 
fense budget  deal  primarily  with  personnel 
and  equipment— the  means.  Appropriateiy 
matdiing  changes  in  the  ends  are  rarely  even 
consklered.  The  result  is  almost  always  to 
wkien  ttie  gap  twtween  ends  and  means. 

And  finally,  ttie  weakening  of  ttie  relation- 
ship between  ttie  initial  input  of  nattonai  secu- 
rity polKy  and  the  final  output  of  military 
forces  is  coaipleted  by  the  way  ttiat  the  mili- 
tary departments  sometimes  dispose  of  ttie 
funds  appropriated  by  the  Congress.  For  ex- 
ample, in  the  late  1970's,  ttie  Preskient  an- 
nounced ttiat  continued  access  to  Mkidie 
Eastern  oil  supplies  was  a  vital  nattonai  inter- 
est of  the  United  States,  implying  a  commit- 
ment to  use  military  force  If  necessary. 

Among  ttie  many  improvements  in  military 
capability  ttuis  required,  few  were  more  impor- 
tant than  strategic  motxlity— we  needed  more 
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"Tfia  Mobah  of  Zlon."  authored  by  General    right  to  "leave  any  country."  The  Galperins    scoring  in  tha  8bov»«verage  categories  in  the 
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airiift  and  seaift  to  move  our  forces  quk^iy  to 
ttiat  dMant  area  Among  ttie  many  possibie 
improvements  in  strategk:  mobility,  few  coukj 
be  made  as  qukMy  and  as  efficiently  as  in- 
craaaing  the  "utHizatton  rate"  of  the  C-5  and 
C-141  cargo  aircraft  that  we  already  owned 
by  provking  additkxial  flight  crews  and  sup- 
pNes  of  spare  parts.  The  defense  budget  ac- 
cordingly induded  the  necessary  funds,  wtuch 
were  approved  by  the  Congress. 

None  the  less,  the  Air  Force  eventually  di- 
verted much  of  the  funding  from  spare  parts 
for  the  C-5  and  C-141  cargo  aircraft  to  a  pro- 
gram to  correct  prot>lems  in  ttie  F-100  jet 
engine  used  in  ttie  F-15  and  F-16  fighter  air- 
craft While  it  couM  be  argued  that  the  funds 
were  no  less  well  spent  the  natk)nal  security 
polk:y  imperative  of  improved  strategic  mot)ili- 
ty  had  been  cast  askie  at  a  subordinate  orga- 
nizattonal  level. 

Thus,  ttvough  most  of  ttie  steps  in  ttie  cur- 
rent process  from  dedstons  at  the  highest 
level  all  ttie  way  down  to  eventual  imptemen- 
tetkxi,  there  are  latent  forces  ttiat  can — and 
appansntly  always  do — corrupt  ttie  concept 
that  the  necessary  military  forces  will  naturally 
stem  from  the  choce  of  a  nattonai  security 
polk^y.  The  result  is  the  well-known  "strategy/ 
force  mismatch"  of  wtifch  ttie  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff,  with  good  cause,  have  so  often  warned. 

Mr.  Speaker,  tomorrow  I  will  suggest  a  pro- 
cedure wtieretiy  ends  and  means  couM  be 
property  recondled,  and  "strategy/force  mis- 
matches" avotoed. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  LEGISLA- 
TION TO  MODIFY  SOURCE 
RULE  STUDY 


HON.  ROBERT  T.  MATSUI 

or  CALIPORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEITTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  17,  1987 

Mr.  MATSUI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today  intro- 
dudng  a  t)ill  wtiKh  would  broaden  the  s(X>pe 
of  an  ongoing  Treasury  study  important  to 
U.S.  exporters. 

Under  ttie  1986  Tax  Reform  Act  the  Con- 
gress wisely  in  my  view  dedded  against 
changing  vartous  important  tax  provistons  to 
U.S.  exporters.  The  dedston  was  ttiat  at  a 
time  of  record  trade  deficits.  Congress  shouki 
not  be  making  it  more  difficult  for  U.S.  compa- 
nies to  compete  in  export  markets. 

A  major  element  in  ttie  taxatton  of  exports 
is  ttie  so-called  export  foreign  source  rule. 
Under  that  mie— wtMch  has  been  part  of  our 
Internal  Revenue  laws  since  1921— U.S.  cor- 
porattons  are  generally  allowed  to  treat  a  por- 
tton  of  thek  profits  from  exports— for  most 
companies  25  percent  of  export  profits — as 
foreign  source  income.  This  rule  benefits  U.S. 
exporters  paying  sut>stantial  foreign  taxes  be- 
cause ttiose  companies  can  indude  ttiat  por- 
tton  of  ttieir  export  income  as  amounts  against 
wtik:h  foreign  taxes  can  be  credited. 

In  dedding  to  retain  ttis  mle  in  the  1986 
act  ttie  Congress,  however,  dedded  that  a 
study  shouki  be  undertaken  to  determine  the 
importance  of  ttie  export  source  rule  "in  light 
of  the  (bill's)  tower  tax  rates  and  in  light  of 
Congresstonal  trade  concerns."  Thus,  ttie 
1986  act  requires  that  the  Secretary  of  ttie 
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Treasury  or  his  delegate  conduct  a  study  of 
ttie  source  rule  and  report  tMCk  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finanoe  Its  analysis  and  any  reoom- 
mendattons  by  Septentoer  30, 1987. 

This  is  an  important  study.  However,  it  is 
dear  to  me,  and  I  twlieve  to  ottiers  involved  in 
the  tax  bill,  ttiat  the  export  source  mle  was  re- 
tained in  the  1986  act  not  so  much  because  it 
is  the  pertect  njto  in  all  drcumstances  from  a 
tax  accounting  pokit  of  view,  but  rattier  be- 
cause it  has  an  important  impact  from  a  U.S. 
trade  point  of  view.  Unfortunately,  because 
the  study  is  being  conducted  by  the  Treasury 
Department — and  particularty  t>y  ttie  Tax 
Polcy  Office  within  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment—I am  concerned  that  It  will  not  give 
proper  consktoratton  to  the  trade  aspects  of 
ttiis  proviston. 

Consequently  I  believe  that  the  statutory 
proviston  estat)listikig  the  study  stioukl  toe 
modified  to  provkle  that  ttie  study  wiH  be  con- 
ducted by  the  Treasury  Department  together 
with  ttie  Department  of  Commerce  and  ttie 
U.S.  SpedcU  Trade  Representetive.  In  this 
way,  ail  ttie  Federal  Government  agencies 
whtoh  are  expert  in  trade  as  well  as  tax  mat- 
ters will  piay  an  equal  part  in  devetoping  the 
study's  analyses  and  any  recommendattons.  A 
joint  study  will  be  much  more  useful  to  ttie 
Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  my  hope  ttiat  ttiis  provi- 
ston can  be  added  to  relevant  legislatton  at 
the  eariiest  possibto  date.  The  current  law 
study  is  sdieduled  to  be  completed  by  Sep- 
tember 30,  1987.  While  it  is  most  germane  for 
the  proviston  to  be  added  to  the  techracal  cor- 
rectkxis  bill  amendkig  the  1986  act  wtitoh  ttie 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  will  conskler 
later  this  year,  I  am  concerned  that  ttie  provi- 
ston added  to  that  bill  coukl  nonetheless  fail 
to  be  enacted  before  the  date  upon  wtitoh  the 
study  must  be  completed.  Thus,  I  am  now  in- 
trodudng  this  proposal  as  a  separate  bill  and 
hope  to  work  with  the  chairman  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  to  determine  ttie  ap- 
propriate vetitoie  for  inckxling  ttie  proviston  on 
a  bill  with  a  reasonatile  chance  of  passage  by 
the  end  of  September. 

Ttie  proviston  will  cost  no  revenue  and 
should  t>e  noncontroversial.  I  woukl  tiope  it 
can  be  enacted  qutokly. 


SECTION  806  OF  THE  TAX 
REFORM  ACT 


HON.  BRIAN  J.  DONNELLY 

or  ICASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  17,  1987 

Mr.  DONNELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  intro- 
dudng  legislatton  today  whtoh  wouM  delay  for 
1  year  the  effective  date  of  an  accounting  pro- 
viston of  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1986.  This 
proviston  has  placed  great  burdens  on  the  ac- 
counting professton,  and  needs  to  be  revised. 

Mr.  Speaker,  sectton  806  of  the  Tax  Reform 
Act  generally  requires  partnerships,  personal 
servtoe  corporattons,  and  sut)ctiapter  S  corpo- 
rattons  to  conform  ttieir  taxal)le  years  to  ttie 
taxat>le  years  of  ttieir  partners  or  sharahokl- 
ers.  Partnerships  must  adopt  ttie  taxable 
years  of  a  majority  of  ttieir  partners;  if  no  ma- 
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jority  of  partners  have  ttw  same  taxabto  year, 
the  partnership  must  adopt  a  calendar  year 
taxabto  year.  Subchapter  S  corporattons  and 
personal  servtoe  corporattons  generaly  are  re- 
quired to  adopt  ttie  calendar  year.  Ttiese  enti- 
ties may  adopt  a  year  other  than  a  calendar 
year  If  the  entity  establishes  to  the  satialactton 
of  the  Secretary  of  ttw  Treasury  that  a  legiti- 
mate business  reason  for  dotog  so  eidsts. 
These  provistons  are  generally  effectiva  for 
taxatite  years  beginntog  after  Decemtwr  31, 
1986. 

Sectton  806  was  added  to  the  tax  bW  to  end 
potentialty  abusive  tax  avoklanoe  tachreques. 
The  Senate  Finance  Committoe  report  on  ttw 
proviston  explakwd  that  ttw  prior  law  alowed 
"an  improper  deferral  of  irKXNne  for  certain 
partners,  stiaretioklers  in  S  corporattons,  and 
owners  of  personal  servtoe  corporattons." 
Under  prior  law,  it  may  tiave  been  poasUe  for 
a  personal  servtoe  corporatton  with  a  year  end 
of  January  31,  for  exampto,  to  make  a  salary 
payment  to  an  owner  ki  January— when  the 
owner's  taxable  year  had  ctoeed---and  deduct 
ttie  payment  currently.  The  oorrespondtog 
income  woukJ  not  be  recognized  t>y  ttw  owner 
until  ttw  followkig  year,  however,  resulting  in 
an  1 1-month  deferral  of  kicome.  Clearty,  such 
an  atxise  needed  to  tw  ended. 

I  do  not  quarrel  with  this  goal.  My  concern 
is  ttw  burden  that  ttiis  proviston  has  placed  on 
ttw  accountkig  professton.  Accountants,  to  ad- 
ditton  to  thek  extremely  busy  actwduto  during 
tax  filing  season,  now  tiave  to  add  to  that 
tXiTden  doskig  ttw  tiooksof  partnerships,  8ul>- 
chapter  S  corporettons  and  personal  servtoe 
corporations  to  comply  wHh  ttw  provistons  of 
sectton  806. 

Let  me  stress  ttiat  my  bW  is  not  a  perma- 
nent sdutton,  and  I  strongly  support  ttw  goals 
of  sectton  806.  My  concern  is  orily  that  the  ef- 
fective date  of  ttw  proviston  is  an  unreasorv 
atile  txjrden  on  ttw  accounting  professton.  A 
1-year  delay  to  the  effective  date  gives  ttw  ac- 
counting professton  tinw  to  sit  down  with 
members  of  the  tax-writkig  committees  to 
draft  a  more  reasonabto  ruto  wtitoh  wW  end 
tax  avoklance  technk^ues  but  recognize  the 
realities  of  the  professton.  I  took  fonvard  to 
working  with  ttw  accountkig  professton  to  this 
area. 

My  bill  also  shortens  from  4  to  3  years  ttw 
period  in  whtoh  taxpayers  can  spread  taxes 
owed  as  a  result  of  the  new  nies  to  sectkm 
806.  This  change  shouki  generally  make  my 
legislatton  revenue  neutral,  ft  is  toenttoal  to  S. 
530,  legislatton  totroduced  to  ttw  other  body 
by  Senator  Heinz. 

Mr.  Speaker,  ttiis  reasonabto  legislatton  de- 
serves to  be  acted  on  expedttiously.  I  urge  all 
of  my  colleagues  to  join  me  to  cosponsoring 
this  legislatton. 


AN  INEXCUSABLE  ACT  OF 
HATRED 


HON.  HENRY  J.  HYDE 

or  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  SEFBESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  17.  1987 
Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  I  received 
infomiatton  from  the  Sknon  Wwsenthal  Center 
atwut  a  notorious  antl-Semltie  IxxA  entitled 
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faced  death  for  a  chance  for  freedom.  We 
must  not  forget  our  heritage,  and  more  Im- 


T\rt^O  T^tl  V_ 
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the  stetutory  spendkig  limit  stojck  down  to 
Buckley  versus  Valeo. 
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"Th*  IMnh  of  Zion."  authorad  by  General 
Muilata  Tl«^  Deputy  Prime  MWtter  of  Syria. 

Nta  ■      Mk^iA         -»-    mini I  -  I    ,  —  Hull I,  I  — 

le  waQK  eiai  eucn  ■  ruinmmu  reiigKius 

talrad  0elB  pubMted  and  migM  influence 

paopla  «fhoaa  aocaaa  to  hMorical  truth  is  so 

fenNed.  We  «■  newer  attain  peace  in  the 

MUdto  EMt  or.  tar  tftat  mailer,  anywhere  else, 

as  tonp  aa  lea  are  ivarNlahed  as  truth  and  re- 

Moua  pafaacuion  ia  ancouraoed. 

I  ahoiAl  Bie  to  Join  fair  minded  people  ev- 

eiywhara  in  condemniny  ttiie  inwxnwahio  act 

OffWMd. 


YAKOV  AMD  OUQA  OALPERIN— 
SOVm*  LEADERS  SHOULD  RE- 
SPECT THEIR  RIGHT  TO  EMI- 
GERATE 


HON.  TOM  LANTOS 


'ATTVXS 


orcAUFOamA 

ZV  THC  UODSa  OF  1 

TutMday,  March  17, 1987 

Mr.  LANTOS.  Mr.  Spealcer.  today  I  would 
■ce  to  report  to  my  coMoaguee  in  ttw  Corv 
QTMe  about  the  alalua  of  tlw  unfortunate  case 
Of  Yakov  and  Otga  Gaiperia  The  Galperins 
are  Jews  Mng  in  ttw  Soviet  Union  wfw  first 
applad  to  emi^ato  in  1979.  Their  request  was 
aubaaqusfidy  denied,  and  tttey  remain  in  the 

u.&&a 

Their  unfortunato  plQht  tias  a  opociai  inter- 
eet  tor  me  tiecauae  their  doee  relative  Mrs. 
Kay  Halperin  Bamer  ives  in  San  Mateo,  CA, 
in  my  conqwaaional  dMiicL  She  has  coura- 
geously and  atoadiaally  taught  for  ttie  release 
of  Yaiiov  and  Olga  since  tfwir  first  uneuccess- 
tol  attompt  to  emigrato  more  than  8  years 


I  have  written  many  letters  on  behalf  of  the 
Galperina,  and  many  of  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  have  joined  me  in  signing  these  ap- 
peals. On  Auigust  1,  1966,  102  members  of 
Congreaa  and  7  members  of  the  Senate  sent 
a  letter  to  General  Secretary  MiUwil  Gorba- 
dwv  uging  ttiat  the  Galperins  be  given  per- 
mission to  emigrate.  This  txoad  bipartisan 
su|]port  tar  Yaiiov  and  Olga  is  widely  advwwl- 
edgod  and  greatly  appreciated. 

Mr.  Spoatair,  it  is  vitally  important  ttiat  we  in 
the  Congmea  oonlirwe  our  efforts  on  Ijehaif  of 
al  rslkasnics  in  the  Soviet  Unioa  As  cochair- 
msn  of  Itie  CongreesionsI  Human  Rights 
Caucus.  I  have  consistently  advocated  that  we 
write  to  Soviet  officials  to  let  them  Imow  of 
our  strong  interest  and  corwem  atxwt  prison- 
ers of  consdertoe  and  refuseniks.  I  believe  It 
is  Dssontial  tor  Soviet  leaders  to  know  that  we 
in  the  United  Statea  consider  human  rights  an 
essential  ingredtent  in  ttw  reiattonship  be- 
tween our  two  countries.  Our  continued  efforts 
can  make  a  dWterence  in  securing  the  release 
of  many  more  refusersks  in  the  future. 

The  Soviet  Union's  new  policy  of  open- 
noss  "glasnost"— stwukj  surely  encourage 
ttie  Soviet  leaders  to  grant  permisston  for  the 
Galperins  to  leave  the  U.S.S.R.  and  join  their 
famly  in  the  United  States.  The  Galperin's 
case  is  unusual  because  they  have  dose  rela- 
tives who  ive  in  the  United  States.  They 
stiouU  be  aHowed  to  excerdse  their  human 
right  to  Ive  wfiere  they  wish.  The  Helsinki  ac- 
conto— signed  by  the  Soviet  Union— state— 
artk:to  13,  section  2— that  every  person  has 
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right  to  "leave  any  country."  The  Galperins 
ars  certainly  entMed  to  that  right 

I  can  only  hope  that  our  efforts  are  not  in 
vain,  that  Olga  and  Yakov  can  be  united  with 
their  faaiily  in  San  Mateo.  I  anxtously  await 
their  roleaao  from  the  Soviet  Union.  I  look  for- 
ward to  meeting  them  in  San  Mateo. 


IN  HONOR  OF  REDONDO  UNION 
HIGH  SCHOOL 


HON.  MEL  LEVINE 

OPCALIPOKRIA 
IIT  TBE  HOUSX  or  HKPRESEIfTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  17. 1987 

Mr.  I.EVINE  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  recognize  Redondo  Unkxi  High 
School  arxj  its  community  of  students,  par- 
ents, teachers,  school  emptoyees,  and  public 
offkaals  who  work  together  to  make  Redondo 
Unkxi  the  outstanding^sctiool  it  is  today.  Re- 
dondo Union  is  kx»ted  in  the  city  of  Redondo 
Beach,  a  signifKant  area  of  my  27th  Congres- 
skxial  DIstrici 

For  the  past  3  years,  Redondo  has  suc- 
cessfully designed  the  educattonal  product  for 
students  around  two  pieces  of  educational  re- 
search: first  Califomia  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  Bill  Honig's  Quality  IndKators,  and 
second,  the  research  presented  by  the  Carne- 
gie Foundatxxi  on  what  makes  effective 
schools,  better  known  as  the  "Effective 
Seven".  Both  research  documents  emphasize 
ttie  importance  of  stressing  a  sctiool-wkle 
academic  focus  and  addressing  the  whole 
chikl. 

Redondo  Union  High  School  ranks  in  ttie 
top  5  percent  of  all  schools  within  CalHomia, 
based  on  the  Califomia  Assessment  Program 
[CAP]  exams. 

Redondo  Union  High  School  has  been  rec- 
ognized for  two  outstanding  achievement 
awards  for  overall  performance  and  growth  in 
Bill  Hondo's  Quality  Indnators.  Redondo's  new 
Guaranteed  Gukiance  Program,  whk:h  teams 
the  vice  principal,  adviser,  teachers,  and  sec- 
retarial staff  to  each  grade  level,  is  the  first  of 
Its  kind.  This  guarantees  services  to  all  stu- 
dents t)Oth  with  college  and  vocatkinal  train- 
ing. 

The  graduatkjn  requirements  at  Redondo 
are  the  highest  of  any  school  in  Califomia  and 
have  been  rated  exemplary  by  ttie  State  su- 
perintendent Vocatkjnally,  the  students  at  Re- 
dondo are  exposed  to  a  wide  chok:e  of  dass- 
es.  The  curriculum  includes  computer  educa- 
tkxi,  txisiness  educatkHi,  home  econmk»,  and 
industrial  educatk>n  classes  In  auto  mechan- 
k»,  print  shop,  drafting,  metals  and  wood. 

Redondo  was  awarded  over  $150,000  in  in- 
centive awards  for  significant  growth  in  both 
mathemetKS  and  English. 

Student  partk:ipation  in  the  Preliminary 
Scholastk:  Aptitude  Test  [PSAT]  and  Scholas- 
tk:  .Aptitude  Test  [SAT]  has  increased  greatly 
ovw  the  past  2  years.  Each  year  sees  an  in- 
crsase  in  the  numt>er  of  students  commended 
w  becoming  semifinallsts  and  finalists  In  the 
Nattonal  Merit  Scholarship  Program. 

At  the  Los  Angeles  County  Academk:  De- 
cathlon held  In  November  1986,  Redondo 
ranked  13th  out  of  61  schools. 

Redondo  Union  High  School  students  con- 
tinue to  excel  in  scholastic  competitions  by 
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scoring  in  th«  above-average  categories  in  the 
local  quiz  bolvt  competition,  math  dub  compe- 
titton,  and  in  ttie  foreign  language  exams  held 
regulariy. 

Over  80  percent  of  Redondo's  graduating 
sentors  the  past  2  years  have  entered  either 
2-year  or  4-yaar  colleges.  Informatton  received 
from  these  CDlleges  on  the  graduates  shovrs 
Redondo  seakxs  have  a  higher  grade  poim 
average  ttian  other  high  school  seniors  in  ttie 
State.  Redondo's  senkxs  do  better  on  entry 
level  exams  in  math  and  English  than  other 
schools  in  tha  area. 

The  campus  literary  magazine,  OPUS,  has 
achieved  recognitton  from  Cokimbia  University 
almost  every  year  as  a  recipient  of  first  place 
for  a  high  school  literary  putilkatnn.  The 
newspaper.  High  Tide,  and  ttie  yearbook, 
"The  Pilot"  have  received  trophies  in  writing 
competitkxi  tioth  at  \ocA  and  State  levels. 

As  with  all  schools,  teactiers  can  make  a 
difference  and  at  Redondo  Unton  this  is  ap- 
parent with  Over  25  percent  of  the  teaching 
steff  reco^fiited  as  either  mentor  teachers, 
CTIIP  winners,  or  with  cfiamber  of  commerce 
Outstanding  Educator  Awards  and  are  contin- 
ually requested  to  serve  on  LA.  County  and 
Stete  curriculum  committees. 

There  is  always  a  need  for  balance  in  our 
lives  and  at  Redondo  Unk)n  ttiere  is  that  solid 
balance  betMsen  high  academk:  achievement 
and  athletk:  excellence.  Over  the  past  2  years 
Redondo  Urion  High  School  has  captured 
seven  Varsity  level  championships  ranging 
from  football  and  basketball  to  water  pok>. 
Over  the  past  2  years  a  majority  of  our  athlet- 
k;  teams  has  t>een  involved  in  CIF  postseason 
athletk:  competitton,  an  honor  to  only  top  ath- 
letk: programs.  Recently,  the  dty  of  Redondo 
Beach  recognized  ttie  school,  the  foott>all 
team,  emd  Its  coaches  at  Redondo  Unon  High 
School  with  a  "Prodamatkm  of  Excellence." 

Redondo's  Drill  Team  has  traveled  to 
Hawaii,  Japan,  and  recently  appeared  in  the 
Super  Bowl  in  Pasadena,  an  honor  for  only 
the  top  performing  drill  teams.  The  Sea  Hawk 
Marching  Band  took  trophies  in  all  areas  of 
competitkMi  Itie  past  2  years.  Sweepstakes 
trophies  were  given  to  tfiem  in  all  areas,  dis- 
tinguishing them  as  ttie  top  band  at  all  local 
performances. 

Recently,  Redondo  Unk)n  High  School  and 
the  Redondo  Beach  Chamtier  of  Commerce 
dedded  to  join  in  a  partnership  to  reward  ex- 
cellent school  citizenship.  The  program  called 
OSCAR  (Outstanding  Student  Citizenship 
Achievement  Review)  will  include  all  tiusiness- 
es  in  Redondo  Beach  and  50  percent  of  the 
students. 

Redondo  recently  received  grants  from  the 
South  Bay  Mospitel  to  deal  with  substance 
abuse,  grants  from  the  city  of  Redondo  Beach 
dealing  with  high-risk  youth,  and  grants  from 
Sears  &  Roebuck  dealing  with  vocational  and 
job  entry  skills.  PacTel  Motiile  Access  recently 
donated  $50^000  to  provkle  scholarships  in 
science  and  tochnotogy. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  bring  Redondo  Unk>n 
High  School's  outstanding  record  to  tfie  atten- 
tk>n  of  my  colleagues  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, and  I  ask  that  they  join  me  in  con- 
gratulating this  exemplary  high  school  on  a  job 
well  done. 
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have  been  very  frustrated    cent  dabt-to-Mset  nitio,  sccordlng  to  1986    ragus  or  the  Statue  of  Uberty.  He  could 
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THE  CHALLENGE  OF  AMERICAN 
CITIZENSHIP 


HON.  BILL  SCHUETTE 

or  mcHicAM 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  17,  1987 

Mr.  SCHUETTE,  Mr.  Speaker,  for  many 
years  ttie  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  has  pro- 
vkled  ttie  youth  of  America  the  opportunity  to 
partKipate  in  ttieir  annual  "Voice  of  Democra- 
cy" contest  Tfiis  year  Mk;higan's  10th  Con- 
gresskmal  District,  whk:h  I  am  honored  to  rep- 
resent was  proud  to  have  Miss  Tracey  White- 
house  of  Beaverton  High  School  selected  as 
the  State  winner.  I  found  her  presentatk>n  to 
be  thought-provoking  and  exciting,  and  wish 
to  stiare  ttiis  excellent  work  with  my  col- 
leagues. 

The  Challenge  of  American  Citizenship 
(By  Tracey  Whitehouse) 

The  fight  for  our  land  was  not  easy,  nor 
was  it  victorious.  Many  men,  women,  and 
children  lie  dead  in  the  streets.  The  smell  of 
blood  and  carnage  cover  our  once  peaceful 
village.  We  have  no  way  to  defend  ourselves 
except  for  what  the  land  has  to  offer.  They 
do  not  realize  that  we  are  real  people,  not 
ol>stacles  in  the  way  of  obtaining  power.  We 
try  to  uphold  our  traditions  only  for  them 
to  become  obsolete  in  the  t>attle  for  our  be- 
liefs. There  is  only  one  way  out  besides 
death.  We  must  leave.  We  cannot  live  in  a 
place  where  edicts  talce  over  our  traditions, 
our  lieliefs. 

America.  It  seems  so  far  away.  From  l>ooks 
I  hear  it  is  free.  You  may  talk  without  fear 
tuid  express  your  very  own  opinion  .  .  .  even 
al>out  the  government.  It  will  still  be  hard 
no  matter  what  I  tell  myself. 

As  I  look  behind  me,  I  see  visions  that  will 
soon  ttecome  a  memory:  the  bakery  on  the 
comer,  children  playing  in  the  street,  and 
the  church  down  the  road.  By  next  week  it 
will  be  empty. 

The  calm,  blue  sea  is  calling  me.  It  is  my 
pathway  to  freedom.  All  I  have  are  memo- 
ries and  traditions. 

TRADITIONS  THAT  MOST  BE  UPHEU) — THIS  WILL 
BE  THE  CHALLENGE— THE  CHALLENGE  OF  AMER- 
ICAN CITIZENSHIP 

America.  The  oasis  for  many  homeless 
people  around  the  world.  All  of  their  lives 
they've  dreamed  of  such  a  place,  but  never 
could  quite  imagine  it  until  they  received 
the  message.  "There  is  a  place  built  on  trust 
by  the  people  and  for  the  people.  You  can 
be  free.  This  is  America." 

FVeedom  could  never  be  conceived  by 
people  who  were  and  are  now  victims  of 
communism,  pogroms,  and  dictatorship. 
They  see  no  light  at  the  end  of  the  tunnel. 
They  lead  the  artificial  lives  of  puppets- 
strings  attached  to  wooden  minds.  No  con- 
cepts are  being  created;  visions  are  hindered 
with  a  lash  of  a  whip  or  shot  of  a  gun. 

YOD  CAN  BE  FREE — THIS  IS  AMERICA 

For  this  reason,  many  of  them  fled.  Led 
by  the  crystal-blue  waters  they  came  from 
everywhere— England,  Evu-ope,  and  Russia- 
all  to  meet  at  one  place— America.  Little  did 
they  know  the  challenge  ahead. 

For  the  first  time  they  were  asked  to 
think.  They  could  help  in  the  making  of  the 
government  by  their  votes,  their  opinions- 
opinions  that  mattered. 

Today  many  of  us  take  for  granted  what 
we  have  and  what  many  others  do  not  have. 
Our  ancestors  crossed   rough  waters  and 
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faced  death  for  a  chance  for  freedom.  We 
must  not  forget  our  heritage,  and  more  im- 
portantly—our traditions.  Traditions  that 
must  l>e  upheld.  Traditions  that  were  cre- 
ated as  a  result  of  thousands  of  people 
yearning  to  be  free. 

As  I  look  into  myself,  I  ask  "What  is  the 
challenge?"  The  challenge  is  not  In  being  an 
American  citizen,  for  any  piece  of  paper  can 
prove  that,  the  challenge  is  in  iieliig  a  citi- 
zen to  America.  By  believing  in  her  heritage, 
her  strength,  her  love,  you  can  l>e  true  to 
yourself,  and  to  your  country. 

We  often  get  confused  as  to  what  our  tra- 
ditions really  are.  We  are  young  and  many 
ideas  and  concepts  are  l>eing  Imprinted  into 
our  minds.  All  America  asks  of  us  is  to 
pursue  what  is  right  in  loyalty  to  her  and 
ourselves.  Traditions  are  created  as  a  result 
of  dreams  and  hopes.  This  is  the  greatest 
challenge  of  all.  The  pursuit  of  happiness. 
That  is  what  America  is  all  alMut. 

America.  That  is  where  these  rough 
waters  are  taking  me.  The  journey  has  not 
ended,  for  I  must  see  it  to  believe  it.  My 
only  hope  is  to  get  there,  for  once  I  do,  my 
dream  wIU  become  reality. 

Up  ahead  of  me  where  the  red-orange  sky 
meets  the  stormy  sea,  I  see  an  image- 
though  vague— she  stands  clear.  It  is  the 
lady  that  welcomes  us. 

"Keep  ancient  lands,  your  storied  pomps!" 
cries  she.  "Give  me  your  tired,  your  poor, 
your  huddled  masses  yearning  to  breathe 
free.  The  wretched  refuse  of  your  teeming 
shores.  Send  these,  the  homeless,  tempest- 
tossed  to  me;  I  lift  my  lamp  tieside  the 
golden  door." 

Her  lamp  syml>olizes  freedom,  it  can  never 
t>e  smoldered,  only  brightened,  by  her  tradi- 
tions. 


AMEND        HOUSE        RULES        TO 
FREEZE  THE  CAMPAIGN 

FUNDS  ARMS  RACE 


HON.  JIM  BATES 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  17,  1987 

Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  too  many  Ameri- 
cans t>elieve  our  campaign  finandng  system  is 
a  comjptive  force.  They  see  PAC's  as  evi- 
dence Of  that  corruptk>n,  but  PAC's  are  only  a 
symptom.  The  disease  is  exploding  costs:  An 
estimated  $425  millk>n  was  spent  in  the  1986 
congressional  races — up  3V^  times  since 
1976.  The  average  cost  for  a  winning  House 
candklate  rose  from  $87,209  in  1976  to 
$346,000  in  1986. 

The  House  of  Representatives  can  and 
should  conskJer  establishing  limits  on  cam- 
paign expenditures  by  a  change  in  the  rules 
goveming  this  t>ody.  Such  an  actk>n  by  ttiis 
txxly  would  require  no  actk>n  t>y  the  Senate 
and  no  actk>n  by  the  PreskJent 

Of  course,  ttiere  would  be  a  constitutional 
question.  Inherent  in  any  expenditure  limit,  if 
the  standard  of  Buckley  versus  Valeo  be  ac- 
cepted. Is  a  limit  on  freedom  of  speech.  And  it 
may  well  t>e,  as  ttie  court  found  in  that  case, 
ttiat  the  constitutional  right  to  freedom  of 
speech  takes  precedence  over  the  general 
equitable  interest  in  making  two  candkiates 
spend  roughly  equivalent  amounts.  I  t>elleve, 
however,  ttiat  a  rules  limitatkin  would  present 
a  very  different  constitutional  equation  from 
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the  statutory  spending  limit  sfruck  down  in 
Buckley  versus  Valeo. 

Spending  limits  are  at  most  indirect  timrts  on 
the  quantity  of  speech,  and  are  entirely  candk 
date-neufal;  ttiey  do  not  restrict  ^ny  particuiar 
political  message.  I  woukj  assert  an  interest  ^ 
whk:h  I  believe  is  greater  ttian  the  interest" 
presented  to  ttie  court  in  Buckley  versus 
Vaieo:  ttie  fundamental  interest  in  the  institu- 
tional integrity  of  ttie  Congress. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  as  original 
cosponsors  to  an  amerxlment  to  our  rules  to 
establish  limits  on  campaign  expenditures. 
Such  as  action  couW  send  a  signal  to  ttie 
put>lk:  this  year — now — ^ttiat  Congress  is  going 
to  poUce  Itself  t>y  its  own  rules  as  it  has  done 
on  outskle  income  and  financial  disckMure. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  that  ttie  draft  of  my  pro- 
posed niles  change  be  primed  here. 

The  material  foltows: 

That  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives are  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
the  following: 

"Rule  LI 

"LIMITATION  OH  ELECTION  EZPKNIUTnRXS 

"1.  Effective  l>eginning  with  the  One  Hun- 
dred and  First  Congress,  no  individual  who 
is  a  candidate  for  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives may  make  expenditures  of  more  ttian 
$250,000  (of  which  not  more  than  30  percent 
may  be  derived  from  contributions  by  multi- 
candidate  political  committees  and  separate 
segregated  funds),  with  respect  to  any  pri- 
mary or  the  general  election  for  such  Con- 
gress. 

"2.  Any  Meml>er  who  shall  l>e  elected  and 
duly  sworn  who  is  found  in  violation  of 
clause  1  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
shall  be  gubty  of  disorderly  l>ehavior  pursu- 
ant to  article  I,  section  S  of  the  Constitution 
and  t>e  subject  to  such  disciplinary  action  as 
may  l>e  determined  appropriate,  including, 
but  not  limited  to,  expulsion,  censure, 
denial  of  committee  assignment,  denial  of 
use  of  the  frank  and  stationery  allowance, 
denial  of  office  space,  or  other  discipline. 

"3.  As  used  In  tliis  rule— 

"(a)  the  term  'candidate'  means  a  person 
who — 

"(1)  has  filed  with  a  State  or  the  Clerk  of 
the  United  States  House  of  Representatives 
or  both; 

"(2)  has  formed  an  exploratory  committee 
or  announced  an  exploratory  effort  prece- 
dent to  candidacy;  or 

"(3)  is  generally  acknowleged  in  the  media 
and  from  other  publicly  available  sources  to 
l>e  a  candidate; 

"(b)  the  term  'multicandidate  political 
committee'  has  the  meaning  given  that  term 
by  section  315(a>(4)  of  the  Federal  Election 
Campaign  Act  of  1971;  and 

"(c)  the  term  'separate  segregated  fund' 
means  a  separate  segregated  fund  referred 
to  in  section  316(bK2)(C)  of  such  Act.". 


FmHA    SHOULD    BE    IN    FOR    ITS 
COMEUPPANCE 


HON.  BYRON  L  DORGAN 

OF  NORTH  DAKOTA 
IN  THE  HOt;SE  OF  REPRESENTATTVBS 

Tuesday,  March  17,  1987 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I'd  like  to  insert  in  the  Record  an  article  tiiai 
appeared  in  a  newspaper  in  my  State  of  North 
Dakota.  As  many  of  my  colleagues  know,  we 
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school,  the  GojkovKties  moved  to  Califomia.    family  and  has  vowed  to  plan  reunions  and  to    chiefly  political,  iwlilitarilv.  INF 
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hM«  bMn  vary  trusiratsd 

MkldM  of  IfW  FWIIMMB 

Horn*  AfdnrinMrMon  of  ttw  Dapwtment  of  Ao- 
ita*n.  Rnviiy.  tht  FmHA.  as  if  s  Known, 
prapowda  aat  of  raguMkma  that  \wouid  set 
50  yaai*  of  pnoadanl  on  Ra  Iwad.  Theaa  no- 
uMlona  wolM  bring  to  a  acraacfiing  haH  the 
FnHA'a  traMonai  rela  aa  landar  of  laat  reaort 
for  tomara.  And  thay  gawa  Iha  pubNc  30  days 

TNb  amda  Horn  tha  Grand  Forks  Herald  of 
Grand  Fortes.  ND.  auma  i4>  the  situation  ax- 
toamsly  wal.  and  I'd  fta  to  biduda  It  in  the 
nEOOWD  tar  tha  banam  of  my  ooaeaguos.  As 
tha  artcto  pafeHs  out.  the  admMstrstorB  of 
FmHA  haw*  daariy  lorgottsn  the  aganc/s 
ptapoaa.  and  R  is  «w  raaponaMMy  of  we  here 
In  Oongrsaa  to  aal  them  atraight 
nnHA  SaoDiB  Ba  la  roe  In  Comkuppahcx 
SoaaattiMS  parents  teO  their  children 
theyYe  setttaw  toe  talc  for  their  britches. 
Tbey  then  ao  on  to  remind  the  kids  who 
they  are.  who  the  people  are  who  should  be 
tanpottaot  to  ttaeaB.  and  the  virtues  the  chil- 
dren need  to  develop  to  live  their  lives  the 
vnv  a  parent  hopes  they  wUL 

TlMiBe  are  baste  leOuies  In  mormllty— right 
tram  wronc.  respect  vs.  dishonor,  love  over 
bate,  the  puipose  of  life. 

It  seesM  It's  time  to  five  officials  of  the 
Fbnners  Heme  Admiidstiatkni  one  of  those 
lectures.  Tlie  people  rumiing  the  institution 
have  fecaotten  VtaHA's  purpoee. 

VteBA  evohred  tram  the  government's  ear- 
Heat  sIlMiiiifi  to  help  financially  distressed 
tenners.  "nKiach  those  attempts  go  back 
aevetal  decadee,  the  heart  and  soul  of 
ItaHA  is  rooted  in  the  1930s  foOowing  the 
Great  Depieaslan. 

SInee  then.  It  has  been  known  ss  an  insti- 
tatlon  whose  purpoee  is  to  make  ownership. 
operatinc  and  emergency  loans  to  farmers 
vrtio  are  unable  to  obtain  credit  from  con- 
ventional sources. 

Though  you  wont  find  those  words 
etched  in  stone  tablets.  Judges  in  federal 
courts  have  sgreed  that  FmHA  has  followed 
that  phlloaophy  and  developed  that  reputa- 
tion through  the  years.  Pew  people  doubt 
that  that  is  FUHA's  purpose. 

It's  apparent  now,  however,  that  FmHA 
wants  to  chart  a  new  course.  The  institution 
no  longer  wants  to  be  the  savior  of  less  for- 
tunate taimesa.  It  wants  to  be  like  commer- 
cial financial  instltntlana  that  deal  only 
with  people  who  are  healthy  enough  f  inan- 
didly  that  they  can  get  money  anywhere. 

The  new  objectives  became  apparent  in 
January  when  RnHA  published  new  rules 
In  the  Federal  Register.  FmHA  officials  wlU 
argue  the  new  rules  are  intended  to  stream- 
line their  loan  application  process,  and  that 
they  still  wfll  provide  loans  to  appropriate 
bwiuweis.  while  protecting  the  government 
from  unnecessary  financial  losses.  But  they 
go  much  further  thsn  that. 

In  fact,  the  majority  of  current  FmHA 
borroirera  wQl  be  ineligible  for  additional 
loans  or  loan  guarantees  if  the  rules  are  Im- 
plemented. 

For  example,  FmHA  wants  to  use  four 
measurements  of  financial  health  to  deter- 
mine eUgfbOlty  for  loans.  One  of  the  meas- 
urements is  the  debt-to-aaset  ratio.  Debts 
amoimting  to  more  than  70  percent  of 
assets  would  be  a  reason  for  rejecting  an  ap- 
plicant: 

RnHA  admits  this  could  affect  more  than 
half  of  tte  dlents.  staice  a  1983-84  study 
showed  that  51  percent  of  its  borrowers  ex- 
ceeded the  70  percent  measurement.  Also, 
the  average  FmHA  borrower  has  a  76-per- 
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cent  ddbt-to-aaset  ratio,  according  to  1986 
data  from  FmHA. 

There  la  no  question  that  some  borrowers 
are  taking  FmHA  for  a  ride,  and  maybe  the 
institution  needs  to  revsmp  its  rules  to 
clamp  down  on  those  people.  But  it 
shouldn't  be  done  with  rules  that  cut  off 
borrowers  en  masse. 

Originally,  people  were  given  until  Feb.  17 
to  tell  FmHA  what  they  thought  about  the 
new  proposals.  But  most  didn't  find  out 
about  the  proposals  until  the  deadline  was 
nearly  upon  them.  Thanks  to  some  fast 
action  by  politicians  and  members  of  farm 
organisations  who  were  alerted  to  the  dra- 
matic (tianges  the  rules  could  bring  about, 
the  deadline  for  public  comment  has  been 
extended  imtll  March  17. 

We  think  FmHA  Is  getting  too  big  for  Its 
britches,  and  Congress  needs  to  take  offi- 
dala  there  aside  and  remind  them  of  the  in- 
stitution's purpose.  If  you  agree,  let  your 
congreaonan  know. 


March  17,  1987 


THE  CHALLENGE  OF  AMERICAN 
CITIZENSHIP 


HON.  FRED  GRANDY 

OP  IOWA 
nr  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  17,  1987 

Mr.  QRANDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  each  year  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United  States 
and  Its  Ladies  Auxiliary  conduct  the  Voice  of 
Demociacy  broadcast  scriptwriting  contest 
This  year,  more  than  300,000  sacortdary 
school  students  participated  In  the  contest, 
compeing  for  seven  national  sctx>larships. 

The  contest  theme  this  year  was  "The 
Challeoge  of  American  Citizenship,"  and  I  am 
horx>recl  to  report  that  ttie  winning  script  from 
the  State  of  Iowa  was  from  Stierry  Lynne  Dan- 
ielson,  a  senior  at  West  High  School  in  Sioux 
City. 

My  congratulations  to  Sherry  for  her  winning 
essay.  Her  remartcs,  which  I  sutHnit  for  Mw 
record  today.  Illustrate  the  Importance  of 
people  of  all  ages  to  become  welMnformed  on 
the  issues  of  tfie  day  and  of  ttie  need  for  par- 
ticipating in  the  government  process. 

Her  words  are  particularly  appropriate  today 
as  tt>e  House  of  Representatives  considers 
H.R.  1085,  ttie  Montgomery  Gl  bill,  which  I  am 
pleased  to  cosponsor. 

Thk  Challenge  of  Ahericah  CmzEMSHip 

When  people  think  of  the  challenge  of 
American  citizenship,  they  are  so  over- 
whelnKd  with  the  possibilities  they  lose 
faith  in  their  ability  to  have  any  effect  on 
making  their  country  a  better  place  to  live. 
Change,  however,  comes  slowly,  for  coun- 
tries and  for  people.  Becoming  a  responsible 
citizen  means  recognizing  that  learning,  par- 
ticipating and  serving  others  must  slowly 
become  p&rt  of  every  day  life. 

The  first  important  responsibility  is  learn- 
ing to  become  informed.  Becoming  in- 
formed, however,  is  a  habit  a  person  ac- 
quires slowly,  not  overnight.  For  example,  a 
young  citizen  cannot  hope  to  become  com- 
pletely informed  by  reading  twenty  newspa- 
pers today  or  listening  to  the  national  news 
for  five  or  six  hours  tomorrow,  but  he  could 
take  this  process  at  a  slower  rate.  He  could 
try  to  leam  something  new  everyday.  He 
could  pick  up  a  news  magazine  he's  never 
read  before  and  read  an  article  dealing  with 
a  subject  he  knows  little  about  such  as  Nica- 


ragua or  the  Statue  of  liberty.  He  could 
attend  a  pabllc  meeting,  a  school  board 
meeting,  or  sit  in  on  a  session  of  the  city 
commission.  He  must  leam  to  inquire  alwut 
the  causes  instead  of  complaining  about  the 
Issues.  For  l|istance,  a  young  man  who  goes 
to  the  library  to  read  atMut  the  historical 
importance  of  a  local  building  the  city 
wants  to  condemn,  is  taking  the  first  step 
toward  responsible  citizenship. 

Once  a  citizen  learns  the  habit  of  becom- 
ing Informed,  he  also  develops  the  interest 
and  the  ability  to  participate.  The  young 
person,  for  example,  who  opposed  the  de- 
struction of  a  local  building  might  volunteer 
to  l>e  a  member  of  a  citizens'  committee  to 
persuade  voters  and  local  officials  to  keep 
the  landmark.  Participating  as  a  re^Mnsible 
citizen  is  a  habit  to  be  acquired  rather  than 
a  one  time  goal.  The  most  important  chal- 
lenge to  becoming  a  responsible  citizen  is  ac- 
quiring the  habit  of  voting.  Voting,  howev- 
er, is  not  Just  going  to  the  polls  and  choos- 
ing a  presidential  candidate;  it's  also  casting 
a  ballot  for  the  person  who  can  do  the  best 
Job  on  the  school  board,  and  on  city  councU 
and  in  county  positions.  Once  the  citizen 
has  voted,  bis  responsibility  has  not  ended. 
Now  he  must  make  sure  that  the  elected  of- 
ficials continue  to  l>e  aware  of  his  views.  He 
could  write  to  his  congressman  or  even  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  raise  a 
question  aliout  an  issue  or  emphasize  his  po- 
sition. RegiAar  participation  in  the  political 
process,  even  in  small  ways,  the  average  citi- 
zen can  help  to  make  this  a  I>etter  country. 

Outside  the  political  process,  all  people 
must  again  meet  the  challenge  by  showing 
concern  for  fellow  citizens.  For  instance, 
helping  others  is  not  limited  to  donating 
money  to  charities.  Instead,  helping  can  be 
volunteering  one  day  a  week  at  a  local  hos- 
pital, working  an  evening  at  a  local  mission 
serving  hot  suppers  or  rememl>ering  to  visit 
elderly  neighbors,  being  a  friend. 

Knowing  that  being  informed  and  remain- 
ing involved  in  political  issues  is  not  enough, 
a  responsible  citizen  makes  help  on  a  one  to 
one  basis  a  habit  of  life.  A  responsible 
modem  citizen  must  not  become  discour- 
aged by  endless  challenge  and  must  remem- 
ber the  words  of  an  ancient  Chinese  philoso- 
pher "The  Journey  of  a  thousand  miles 
l>egins  with  one  step". 


TRIE 


lUTE  TO  GORDON 
GOJKOVICH 


.HON.  VIC  FAZIO 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  BOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesdav.  March  17, 1987 
Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Speaiter,  it  is  my  privilege  to 
pay  tritxjte  to  a  dear  and  cherisiied  friend, 
Gordon  Gofkovich,  wtw  this  year  is  retiring 
from  his  pott  as  Solano  County  Tax  Assessor. 
Throughout  his  many  years  of  public  service 
Gordon  has  been  a  guiding  force  in  his  com- 
munity. In  his  service  to  ttie  State  and  through 
his  participetion  in  local  organizations,  Mr. 
Gojkovich  has  contributed  tremendously  to 
the  good  of  this  area.  I  know  I  speak  for  all  of 
Solano  County's  citizens  wtien  I  say  I  am 
grateful  for  his  leadership  and  his  willingness 
to  give  unsolfishly  of  his  time  and  energy. 

Bom  on  October  26,  1924,  to  Yugoslav  im- 
migrant parents,  Savo  and  Nane,  Gordon 
spent  ttie  rgajority  of  his  childhood  In  Arizona. 
In  1943,  following  his  graduation  from  high 
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school,  ttie  Gojkovidies  moved  to  Callfomia. 
With  the  outbreak  of  World  War  II.  Gordon, 
like  many  other  young  men,  entered  military 
service.  After  completing  basic  training, 
Gordon  was  aasigned  to  a  tank  t)attaiion  In 
England.  Promoted  to  sergeant  during  his 
service,  Gordon  was  a  platoon  tank  com- 
mander during  tfie  Normandy  invasion. 

Forty  years  later,  in  1984,  Mr.  Gojkovich 
journeyed  back  to  Europe  to  retrace  ttie  route 
he  had  followed  aa  a  soidier.  His  visit  to  Ger- 
many, Belgium,  Netfieriands,  and  France,  was 
one  of  tfie  most  moving  experiences  of  his 
life.  No  place  touctied  him  as  deeply,  howev- 
er, as  did  ttie  Normandy  beaches  and  the 
American  cemetery  wtiere  many  of  his  com- 
rades were  tNjried.  At  ttie  cemetery,  Mr.  Goj- 
kovich found  records  of  ttie  first  memt>er  of 
his  tank  crew  to  k)ae  his  life  on  the  tMtttefront 

At  the  war's  conclusion,  Mr.  GojkovKh  was 
honorably  disdiarged  and  returned  to  Solano 
County  to  engage  in  livestock  ranching  with 
his  fattier.  It  was  in  1959  wtien  Gordon  t}egan 
his  years  of  dedicated  service  to  the  State  of 
Callfomia.  Appointed  to  the  post  of  State  of 
Callfomia  inheritance  tax  appraiser  by  long- 
time friend  and  State  Controller  Alan  Cran- 
ston, Gordon  occupied  this  position  until  1968. 
Mr.  Gojkovk^h  ttien  spent  2  years  as  ttie  ad- 
ministrative assistant  to  Assemblyman  John  F. 
Ounlap  and  in  1970  was  elected  tax  assessor 
of  Solano  County.  As  testament  to  his  effec- 
tive sennce,  Gordon  was  reelected  in  1974, 
1978,  and  1982.  In  addition  to  his  post  as 
county  assessor,  Gordon  was  also  ttie  owner 
and  publisher  of  ttie  Dixon  Tribune.  To  this 
day  tie  continues  to  serve  as  the  Tribune's 
publistier. 

A  staunch  Democrat,  Mr.  Gojkovich  has  de- 
voted many  tiours  and  much  tiard  work  to 
supporting  Democratic  candidates.  In  1952, 
Gordon  helped  organize  the  Fairfield-Suisun 
Democratic  Qub  and  was  elected  charter 
presklent  Also  a  memtier  of  ttie  Solano 
County  Democratic  Central  Committee,  Mr. 
GojkovKh  was  an  active  participant  in  many 
campaigns;  he  served  as  cochairman  of  ttie 
John  F.  Kennedy  for  Presklent  Committee  of 
Solano  County  and  in  1976  he  was  a  delegate 
to  ttie  1976  National  Democratic  Convention. 
Gordon's  involvement  in  politics  lias  t)een  a 
gukling  force  in  his  life.  His  influence  and  con- 
tributions are  far-reaching. 

In  addition  to  his  many  career  accomplish- 
ments, Gordon  has  found  ttie  time  to  involve 
himself  in  many  ottier  activities  and  deserves 
special  recognition  for  his  community  contritHJ- 
tions.  A  memt>er  of  ttie  board  of  directors  of 
the  Serbian  Orthodox  Church  of  ttie  Assump- 
tXMi,  he  is  an  active  participant  in  ttie  life  of 
his  church.  Mr.  GojkovKh  also  has  a  keen  in- 
terest in  education  and  serves  as  a  charter 
member  of  ttie  board  of  directors  of  the 
Solano  Community  Colleges  Scholarship 
Foundation.  In  addition,  tie  tielongs  to  ttie 
Solano  County  U.C.  Alumni  Association  Schol- 
arstiip  Committee.  Anottier  community  organi- 
zation on  wtiich  Gordon  served  as  presklent 
of  ttie  board  of  directors,  and  continues  to 
serve  as  a  memt>er,  is  ttie  Solano  County  unit 
of  ttie  American  Cancer  Society. 

Now  tttat  Gordon  is  retiring  from  his  post  as 
tax  assessor  he  plans  to,  in  his  words,  "take 
some  time  out,  have  some  fun,  and  travel." 
He  takes  great  pleasure  in  his  large  extended 
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family  and  has  vowed  to  plan  reunions  and  to 
carry  on  ttie  traditions  of  his  Yugoslav  herit- 
age. I  would  like  to  congratulate  Gordon  on 
his  full  and  very  fruitful  career,  and  to  salute 
his  community  involvement  Ttie  contritxitions 
he  lias  made  in  a  wkle  range  of  areas,  from 
his  participation  on  scholarship  committees  to 
his  heavy  involvement  in  local  poiitica,  have 
made  a  lasting  impact  Although  retired  from 
put>lk:  offk:e,  I  am  confklent  ttiat  Gordon's  in- 
volvement in  community  affairs  will  not  wane. 
Ijtst  but  not  least  I  want  to  acknowledge 
Gordon  as  one  of  my  dosest  friends,  wtiose 
encouragement  and  support  have  played  such 
an  important  part  in  advancing  my  own  career 
as  a  putilic  servant 

I  am  grateful  for  ttiis  opportunity  to  ttiank 
Gordon  for  ail  he  lias  done,  and  I  extend  to 
him  my  best  wishes  as  he  embarks  on  a  new 
phase  in  his  life. 


INF  NEGOTIA'nONS:  HOPE, 
APPREHENSION,  AND  DISMAY 


HON.  LES  ASPIN 

OF  VinsCONSIN 
IN  'I'UE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  17,  1987 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  witti 
hope,  apprehension,  and  dismay  over  ttie  turn 
of  events  over  the  last  2  weeks  on  the  inter- 
mediate-range nuclear  forces  [INF]  negotia- 
tions. 

First  there  is  hope — hope  that  the  United 
States  and  Soviet  negotiators  will  bargain  seri- 
ously and  produce  an  agreement  ttiat  will  t>e  a 
positive  step  for  United  States  and  NATO  se- 
curity and  the  cause  of  peace. 

But  ttiere  is  appretienskK)— apprehensk>n 
that  ttie  same  negotiating  team,  ttie  same 
Interagency  process,  ttie  same  Presklent  ttiat 
brought  us  perikxisly  ck>se  to  a  national  secu- 
rity disaster  at  ttie  Reykjavik  summit  might 
repeat  that  performance  at  ttie  negotiations  In 
Geneva. 

Finally,  there  is  dismay — dismay  ttiat  ttie  ad- 
ministi'ation  has  accepted  ttie  view  ttiat  zero 
nuclear  weapons  in  Europe  is  in  our  national 
security  interest  and  that  such  an  agreement 
is  on  the  fast  track  toward  compietkKi. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to  encourage  arms 
contix>l  and  to  make  ttie  observation  ttiat  the 
best  outcome  in  ttie  coming  Geneva  talks  is 
not  zero  missiles  in  Europe. 

There  are  better  solutions  ttian  ttie  zero  so- 
lution, txjt  until  recently  I  ttxxigfit  ttiere  was  no 
chance  ttiat  any  woukJ  be  considered.  The 
zero  option  appeared  to  tie  on  ttie  fast  track. 
But  now  I  see  that  ttie  Soviets  are  proposing 
changes  in  ttie  Reykjavik  formula  regarding 
stiort-range  systems. 

Mr.  Speaker,  If  ttie  Soviets  can  modify  ttie 
Reykjavik  formula,  we  can  modify  ttie  Reykja- 
vik formula.  And  it  is  clearly  in  our  national  se- 
curity interest  to  do  so. 

But  let  me  begin  at  ttie  tieginning.  Ttie  issue 
in  Geneva  is  the  intermediate-range  nuclear 
forces  [INF]  ttiat  we  and  ttie  Soviets  tiave  de- 
ptoyed  In  Europe— our  Pershing  II  and  ground 
launctied  cruise  missiles  [GLC^'s],  and  ttieir 
SS-20  missiles.  INF  is  ttie  tope — but  INF  is 
not  so  much  an  arms  control  issue  as  a  politi- 
cal issue.  It  always  was  and  always  will  be 
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chiefly  political.  Militarily,  INF  missfles— eittter 
United  States  or  Soviet— are  relatively  unim- 
portant Even  wittiout  INF  missiles,  we  and  ttie 
Soviets  have  more  than  enough  nuclear 
weapons  to  destory  all  the  militarily  relevant 
targets. 

INF  is  a  poHticai  iaaue  because  INF  reso- 
nates at  the  center  of  two  contnaictory  views 
in  Western  Europe  on  how  to  deal  with  ttie 
Soviet  threat  The  first  view  emphasizes  stra- 
tegic "coupling"— ttie  wHKngness  of  ttie 
United  States  to  use  nudeer  foroea  to  defend 
Europe.  Coupling  is  one  of  ttie  cornerstones 
of  NATO.  Historicatty,  coupfing  became  a 
problem  as  ttie  Soviet  Union  achieved  parity 
witti  ttie  United  States  in  strategk:  nudear 
forces.  This  triggered  a  fear  in  Europe  ttiat  ttie 
United  States  nuclear  guarantee  was  no 
longer  dependable— a  fear  ttiat  ttie  United 
States  woukJ  never  really  consider  using  nu- 
dear weapons  to  save  London,  or  Bonn,  or 
Rome  since  ttiat  wouM  risk  the  destruction  of 
ChKago  and  New  York  and  LjOS  Angeles. 

This  fear  increased  earty  in  ttie  Carter  ad- 
ministration wtien  ttie  SALT  negotiations  codi- 
fied strategk:  parity  and  the  Soviets  began  re- 
pladng  okl  INF  missiles  wntti  modem  SS-20's. 
The  military  threat  to  NATO  dkl  not  change 
measurably  since  ttie  Soviets  weren't  ttveat- 
ening  any  new  targets  in  Europe.  But  ttie  SS- 
20  heightened  nascent  fears  in  Europe  ttiat 
the  American  nudear  guarantee  was  on  ttie 
wane. 

The  response  NATO  came  up  with  waa  to 
modernize  ttie  American  INF  weaponry— Per- 
shing II  and  cruise  misailea.  Tfiese  were  to  a 
large  extent  political  missiles  aimed  at  political 
targets  in  Western  Europe.  They  signaled  our 
friends  and  enemies  ttiat  the  United  States 
was  willing  to  keep  the  United  States  nudeer 
guarantee  alive  by  demonstrating  that  an 
attack  on  our  friends  risked  nuclear  attacks  on 
mother  Russia. 

While  ttiese  INF  missiles  satisfied  one  Euro- 
pean view — ttiat  advocating  coupling — ^ttiey  of- 
fended another  view — ttie  European  left 
wanted  no  nukes,  much  less  new  INF  mis- 
siles, in  any  size,  shape,  or  color. 

To  accommodate  ttiis  second  view  wfiHe 
supporting  ttie  first  NATO,  led  by  ttie  United 
States,  came  up  with  ttie  ultimate  in  political 
compromise — NATO's  1979  two-track  deci- 
sion to  deptoy  572  INF  missies,  wtiHe  simulta- 
neousty  negotiating  to  reduce  ttiose  numbers. 
This  actiieved  a  European  political  consensus 
ttiat  tx>th  couplers  and  disarmers  coukj  sign 
on  to. 

Since,  ttie  INF  train  has  rolled  down  both 
tracks.  The  deptoyments  continue,  despite 
protests  in  ttie  streets  and  constant  badgering 
from  the  Soviets. 

The  arms  control  track  took  an  unusual  turn 
in  1981  wtien  ttie  Reagan  administration  re- 
sponded to  burgeoning  street  protests  in 
Europe  by  proposing  to  eliminate  all  INF  mis- 
siles— ttie  zero  option.  This  proposal,  of 
course,  completely  undercut  ttie  coupling  sup- 
porters. But  at  the  time,  few  Europeans  in  ttie 
coupling  school  complained.  They  ttiought  ttie 
zero  option  was  just  a  United  States  public  re- 
lations ptoy  intended  to  keep  ttie  critics  of  the 
left  at  bay  and  woukJ  never  come  to  pass  be- 
cause the  Soviets  woukl  never  accept  it  In 
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ttw  M(0  opHon  worked:  It  helped 
kMp  ttw  Udi  off  the  •!»•(». 

Mr.  Sp— IMT.  we  now  fM  ouraetves  in  a 
iMl  llx.  The  SowMs  have  called  our  bkrff.  If 
«M  want  zero  INF,  tfwy  say  we  can  have  it 
Bui  we  need  a  aobar  aaeetement  before  we 
leap  Mo  an  agraamant  that  we  wM  have  to 
Ive  wNh  for  a  very  long  time. 

Mr.  Spaitar.  I  find  myaaif  wary  of  zero  INF. 
The  two-«aek  polcy  of  INF  deployment  and 
anna  oonM  waa  poMlcal  in  Ka  inception,  po- 
Mcal  fei  ili  dawatopmant,  and  muat  be  political 
m  Ma  conduaioa  And  poWcaNy,  the  zero 
opion  la  not  alatole.  PoWcally,  it  tilts  too  far  to 
one  aide.  It  aaHaNaa  oomplelaty  the  European 
ilaannnrn  But  for  thoae  moderates  arxj 
paopia  on  the  ligM  who  want  to  oouple  U.S. 
and  NATO  nuclear  aecurtty,  if  s  an  empty  bag. 
They  may  be  stent  now  as  the  dtoarmers 
ware  in  the  1970*8— but  they  won't  be  for 
tone- Soon  we  wH  have  a  caacade  of  speech- 
aa  in  Eurape'a  pariaments  whining  that  the 
Americana  have  lumed  their  bacics  on  Europe. 
Ztto  INF  aplto  ua  from  the  middto  and  the 
right  of  the  poWcai  apectn«n  in  Europe,  just 
aa  the  unquaWnd  buldup  of  INF  weapons 
apll  ua  from  the  left  of  center. 

in  paricuiar.  it  puis  leaders  Ike  Margaret 
Thatcher  and  Helmut  Kohl  in  a  tight  spot 
They  bought  on  to  the  zero  option  wften  ttiey 
saw  K  aa  a  pubic  relationB  ginimicic  ttiat  would 
not  coma  to  paaa.  Now,  when  it  seems  a  real 
poaaMly.  Ihay  prfvalely  grumble,  though  pub- 
■dy  Utey  muat  give  it  grudging  support  Per- 
hape  a  more  open  apokeemen  for  European 
leadership  thinking  is  NATO's  Supreme  Con>- 
mandar.  GerL  Bernard  Rogers.  Though  an 
American,  he  knowa  well  wtiere  the  Europe- 
ana  aland.  General  Rogers  says  the  zero 
Opion  wouM  leave  NATO  in  a  worse  positnn 
thwi  in  the  ^9^V^  before  the  aliance  deckjed 
to  deptoy  II4F  miaaies. 

There  ia  a  curioua  inconsistency  in  our  anns 
conkol  posture.  This  relates  to  INF  and  the 
Proakfcinfs  daciaton  to  cease  abking  by  Vhe 
SALT  iwmencal  oeSngs. 

Abeent  the  SALT  corwtraints,  as  the  Soviets 
remove  their  SS-20  INF  misaiton  from  Europe, 
they  can  juat  daptoy  more  strategk:  missiles— 
SS-lffa  or  whalevor  in  ttw  So^  Unk>n  and 
aim  at  the  very  same  targets  as  ttw  SS-20's. 
ProaMcnt  Reagan's  19B1  zero  optnn  proposal 
and  hia  1966  reioctfon  of  SALT  conflKt  with 
one  another.  The  latter  undermines  the 
former.  PoMtoaly,  we  are  threatened  with  a 
replay  of  the  1970's  scenarto:  The  Soviets  in- 
atal  more  mjasion  akned  at  Europe,  and  that 
makes  our  aKes  nervous  ttwt  ttw  United 
Stalaa  nudear  guarantee  is  withering.  But  ttiis 
time  around,  we  wouU  be  proliibited,  by  the 
zero  polcy,  from  deptoykig  any  missiles  to  re- 
estabiah  couplng.  As  I  sakl  before,  while  ttiat 
is  mWarly  inaignWcant,  it  is  poitKally  very  sig- 
nificanL  H  means  the  Soviets  can  use  the 
neagon  positfon  on  SALT  to  cause  strains 
wHNn  NATO.  Had  the  administratton  kept  the 
SALT  colnga,  they  wouU  at  least  have  been 
a  conalraint  on  such  a  Soviet  drcumventnn.  I 
toat  the  actminialialfon  wfll  keep  that  in  mind 
as  it  negoliates  the  details  of  an  INF  accord  in 
Geneva. 

Given  this,  then,  wtiat  is  a  better  solutnn? 
Moat  dearly,  the  zero  ofilxxi  is  not  in  our  best 
interest  But  what  is?  The  politk»lly  stable  so- 
kjlnn  is  deep  cuts  in  INF  forces  in  Europe 
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that  leave  small  but  equal  numbers— in  ttie 
range  of  50  to  100  warheads. 

First,  this  sokrtion  wouM  keep  faith  with  the 
European  center  and  right  A  few  United 
States  missiles  wouM  remain  to  remind 
them— and  the  Soviets— ttiat  the  United 
States  nudear  guarantee  is  alive  and  well. 

Second,  this  solutran  wouW  go  a  k>ng  way 
to  satisfying  European  disarmers.  Reducttons 
in  piarawd  AmerKan  deptoyments  by  more 
than  80  percent  and  of  Soviet  deployments  by 
more  tlian  90  percent  woukl  certainly  be  ap- 
plauded as  a  big  step  by  ttie  left 

With  this  politKal  balance.  NATO  unity 
wouM  be  reinforced.  And  most  of  ail,  the  Sovi- 
ets woukJ  be  discouraged  from  thinking  that 
ttieir  maneuvering  on  arms  control  coukj  be 
used  as  an  Instrument  to  split  the  United 
States  from  its  allies. 

All  of  this  may  be  too  late,  however— the 
zero  optk>n  train  may  have  left  the  statton  al- 
ready. The  poNttoal  commitments,  the  expec- 
tatkxts  of  the  putHic.  the  spirit  of  building  on 
the  fotjidatkm  of  Reykjavik  make  It  tough  to 
draw  back  from  wtiat  is  on  the  table.  Howev- 
er, since  ttie  Soviets  are  now  seeking  to 
modify  wtiat  came  out  Reykjavik  on  short- 
range  iNF  weaponry — missiles  with  less  range 
ttian  the  Pershing  ll's  and  SS-20's— we  have 
ttie  right  to  seek  modifk:atk>ns.  too. 

But  remember  that  tfie  zero  optk>n  dkl  not 
start  at  Reykjavik.  It  began  in  1981  as  a  ptoy 
to  parry  critKs  from  ttie  European  left,  and 
take  the  high  propaganda  ground  from  the  So- 
viets. It  was  not  a  proposal  intended  to  come 
to  fruition. 

BacWng  avray  from  this  proposal  now  would 
not  be  a  precedent-shattering  move.  Ttiere 
have  been  times  In  ttie  past  wtien  American 
leaders  have,  at  the  11th  hour,  pulled  back 
from  aims  control  proposals— even  proposals 
of  our  own — ttiat.  upon  refiectton.  did  not 
seem  in  our  Interest 

It  is  in  this  same  spirit  therefore,  that  I  have 
written  ttie  Presklent.  asking  him  to  take  a 
sober  look  at  wtiat  we  are  doing  tiefore  we 
sign  up  with  ttie  Soviets  to  zero  INF. 

I  don't  want  to  overstate  my  objectk>ns  to 
ttie  zero  concept  Going  to  zero  won't  be  a 
disaster.  There  are  too  many  stiared  interests 
for  NATO  to  collapse  over  this.  And  ttiere 
were  other  foolish  ideas  at  Reykjavik— the 
atx>litxvi  of  all  ballistx:  missiles,  for  example — 
ttiat  were  a  lot  worse  than  zero  INF. 

Nonattieless,  ttie  zero  optnn  simply  does 
not  make  the  best  sense.  It  sets  us  up  for  an- 
other round  of  friction  with  Europe's  couplers. 
Ttie  zero  option  won't  kill  us.  It's  simply  not 
the  best  kiea.  We  can  do  a  k>t  better. 


LEGIBLA'nON  AMENDING  INTER- 
NAL REVENUE  CODE  OP  1986 


HON.  ROBERT  T.  MATSUI 

or  CALirORMlA 
IM  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  17,  1987 

Mr.  MATSUI.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  I  am  Intro- 
dudng  H.R.  1655,  to  amend  ttie  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1986  to  provkje  cost-of-living 
adjustments  to  ttie  annual  limitatnns  applica- 
ble to  deferred  compensation  plans  main- 
tained by  State  and  local  governments  and 
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established  under  sectton  457  of  ttie  Internal 
Revenue  Code. 

Currently,  ttiere  are  essentially  three  de- 
ferred compensatkxi  programs  whk^  affect 
workere  in  the  pubic  sector.  Ttiese  plans  are 
covered  un4er  sectkxis  401  (k),  903(b),  and 
457  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code. 

As  a  result  of  changes  made  in  ttie  Tax 
Reform  Act  of  1986  virtually  all  penskxi  and 
deferred  coaipensatkxi  programs  were  modi- 
fied for  greater  consistency.  These  ctianges 
induded  applk»tkxi  of  uniform  distributkxi 
njles,  plan  cfualifKatkxi,  adjustments  in  annual 
deferred  coinpensatton  amounts  and  defined 
benefit  and  tontributwn  plan  limits.  As  a  result 
of  ttie  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1986,  ttie  maximum 
allowable  annual  deferral  amount  for  401  (k) 
plans  was  leduced  from  $30,000  to  $7,000, 
however,  this  ceiling  amount  is  subject  to 
cost-of-living  adjustments  to  permit  the  annual 
limit  to  keep  pace  with  inflatton.  Alttiough  ttie 
maximum  deferrable  amount  applnable  to 
sectton  903^)  plans  was  unchanged,  $9,500, 
a  similar  proviston  was  adopted  to  alknv  for  in- 
dexation to  begin  wtien  ttie  ceiling  rate  for 
401  (k)  plana  readies  the  $9,500  annual  level 
of  the  903(bf  plans. 

Ttie  annual  limit  of  $7,500  applk»ble  to 
sectton  457  plans  remained  unctianged  under 
ttie  new  tax  bill,  hovrever,  ttiere  was  no  provi- 
sk>n  adopted  to  permit  the  same  indexatton 
for  sectton  457  plans  as  provkled  ttie  ottier 
plans.  As  a  result,  ttiese  plans,  whk^  are  es- 
tat>listied  for  ttie  benefit  of  State  and  local 
govemment  emptoyees,  will  not  be  permitted 
to  index  ttie  annual  maximum  deferral 
amounts  to  keep  pace  with  inflatk>n.  State  and 
kxal  government  emptoyees  partk^ipating  in 
section  457  plans  will  be  singled  out  among 
all  ottier  pubik:  sector  emptoyees  and  denied 
protedton  of  benefits  against  future  inflation.  I 
believe  this  Is  an  unfortunate  oversight  on  the 
part  of  Congress. 

H.R.  1655  will  remedy  this  oversight  and 
provkJe  for  cost-of-living  adjustments  to  the 
limitattons  ipplk»ble  to  sectton  457  plans 
similar  to  the  provistons  for  401  (k)  and  903(b) 
plans. 

A  major  objective  of  retirement  income 
polkry  stiouU  be  to  insure  that  today's  retirees 
and  tomorrow's  elderly  are  at)le  to  maintain  a 
reasonat>le  standard  of  living  in  ttieir  later 
years.  An  important  element  in  achieving  this 
objective  is  the  enactment  of  tax  laws  wtik:h 
lessen  ttie  knpact  of  inflation  on  postemploy- 
ment  income.  This  t>ill  will  provkie  an  impor- 
tant foundation  for  this  goal  for  State  and 
local  govemment  deferred  compensation 
plans  and  eliminate  needless  inconsistency  in 
the  treatmert  of  retirement  contributions  and 
benefits. 

I  urge  tfie  support  of  my  colleagues  on  this 
important  and  equitable  bill. 
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DECEPTIVE  MAILIN08  TO 

SENIOR  CITIZENS  PREVENTION 
ACT  OP  1987 


HON.  BRIAN  J.  DONNELLY 

or  MASSACHUSRTS 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEItTATiyES 

Tuesday.  March  17,  1987 

Mr.  DONNELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday  I 
introduced  ttie  Deceptive  Mailings  to  Senkx 
Citizens  Ad  of  1987.  This  legislation  is  aimed 
at  protecting  our  elderly  from  misleading  so- 
iKttations  for  products  and  servnes  provkled 
by  ttie  Govemment 

Sentor  citizens  are  being  intimkjated  and 
deceived  into  paying  for  servk^s/products 
wtiich  ttie  Federal  Govemment  supplies  at  no 
charge  or  at  a  tower  cost  These  solkatations 
imply  Govemment  endorsement  or  connection 
and  suggest  ttiat  the  indivkkjal's  Social  Secu- 
rity benefits  are  in  jeopardy  unless  they  pur- 
diase  ttiese  sennces. 

This  bill  wouM  designate  these  solkatations 
as  nonmailable  unless  they  contain  notice  ttiat 
ttiese  products/servk»s  can  be  obtained 
through  ttie  Federal  Govemment  free  of 
diarge  or  at  a  k>wer  cost  The  envetope  must 
also  bear  ttie  notice  "This  Is  Not  a  Goverrv 
ment  Document"  The  penalty  for  vtolating 
this  ad  woukJ  be  a  $1,000  fine  and  a  1-year 
jail  term  per  inddent 

Ttie  Social  Security  Subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  recently  hekj 
a  hearing  on  ttiis  issue,  wtiere  several  otfier 
deceptive  practices  were  brought  to  the  com- 
mittee's attention.  I  plan  to  work  dosely  with 
my  colleagues  on  ttie  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee to  continue  to  proted  senkx  citizens 
from  ttiese  outrageous  and  stiameful  prac- 
tices. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this  legisla- 
tion and  wipe  out  ttie  fear  arxJ  intimklation 
faced  by  our  senkx  citizens  by  ttiese  decep- 
tive sdkatations. 


HIGH  TECHNOLOGY  ERA 


HON.  HENRY  J.  HYDE 

or  nxnfois 

nr  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  17,1987 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  country  is  en- 
tering one  of  its  most  fasdnating  eras— that  of 
high  tedinotogy. 

The  changes  brought  in  our  daily  lives  tie- 
cause  of  the  advances  of  high  tedinotogy 
have  come  so  fast  that  we  have  begun  to 
take  them  for  granted.  For  example,  a  few 
years  ago  who  woukJ  have  imagined  that 
Membere  of  Congress  couW  monitor  debate 
on  the  House  ftoor  by  dosed  circuit  television. 
Even  our  method  of  voting  by  electronk; 
devKe  is  a  remaikatile  advance  that  even  ttie 
Senate  has  yet  to  acquire. 
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I  am  not  a  scientist,  but  no  one  can  live  in 
our  time  without  a  profound  reaped  for  ttie 
possibilities  of  research  and  the  promise  of  a 
better  life  for  all  of  us. 

Some  of  the  spinoffs  of  ttie  supercondud- 
ing  super  colltoer  [SSC]  projed  in  industtial 
applk»tion  and  advancement  in  ttie  state  of 
the  art  equipment  will  place  this  Nation  in  an 
advanced  competitive  position.  Ttie  adminis- 
tration is  convinced  of  ttie  wortti  of  this 
project,  and  soon  Congress  will  have  ttie  op- 
portunity to  demonstrate  its  faith  in  ttie  SSC 
when  ttie  dedston  on  funding  must  be  made. 

Wtien  this  time  comes,  we  must  kx>k  at  ttiis 
projed  in  ttie  kxiger-term  rattier  than  allowing 
our  dedston  to  be  influenced  by  merely  short- 
term  considerations.  The  SSC  projed  is  a 
sound  investment  in  America  ttiat  will  retain 
for  her  a  wortd  leadership  role,  a  role  she 
rightfully  deserves. 


AMERICA'S     STRATEGIC     INTER- 
ESTS IN  THE  MIDDLE  EAST 


HON.  TOM  LANTOS 

OPCALirOIUTIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  17,  1987 

Mr.  LANTOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few  days  ago  I 
chaired  an  important  hearing  of  the  Suticom- 
mittee  on  Europe  and  the  MkJdIe  East  of  ttie 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee.  At  that  hearing,  a 
signifKant  statement  was  made  by  Mr. 
Thomas  A.  Dine  of  AIPAC.  I  want  to  share  a 
summary  of  his  testimony  with  my  colleagues. 

TESTOf  ONT  or  Thomas  A.  Dike,  Executive 
Director  or  AIPAC 

Thank  you  Mr.  Ctiairman.  And  tliank  you 
for  tliis  opportunity  to  testify.  I  know  you 
know  Mr.  Douglas  Bloomfield,  who  is 
AIPAC's  legislative  director. 

We  very  much  appreciate  ttiis  committee's 
long-time  and  consistent  support  of  Israel 
and.  in  particular,  annual  military  and  eco- 
nomic aid  to  Israel,  the  supplemental  aid  of 
2  years  ago,  and  continuing  friendstilp  and 
understanding,  as  well  as  constructive  criti- 
cism. 

United  States-Israel  relations  today,  Mr. 
Cti&trman,  continue  on  a  path  of  solidarity 
and  productivity.  Last  month's  meetings,  be- 
tween Prime  BClnister  Shamir  and  our  top 
political  and  policy  leadership,  including 
meml>ers  of  ttiis  committee,  showed  the  nor- 
mality and  steadiness  of  the  relationship. 
But,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  also  true  that  seri- 
ous Issues  are  l>efore  the  two  Governments 
ttiat  need  to  t)e  faced  squarely  and  forth- 
righUy. 

Vtt.  Chairman,  in  ttils  context,  I  am 
pleased  to  report  tliat  the  Govemment  of 
Israel  today  established  an  independent  in- 
quiry to  look  into  Israel's  involvement  in 
and  handling  of  the  Pollar  affair.  This  is,  I 
believe,  a  statement  on  behalf  of  democracy, 
on  iKtialf  of  the  rule  of  law,  and  on  behalf 
of  the  cloae,  close  ties  between  the  two  peo- 
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pies.  Many  of  us  in  ttils  room  have  l>een 
urging  the  Govemment  of  Israel  to  let  all 
ttie  facts  come  out  as  fully  and  qulddy  as 
possible. 

The  panel  will  l>e  composed  of  two  tilglily 
respected  figures:  President  of  the  Israel 
Press  Council  and  retired  lawyer  Yehoshua 
Rotenstreich  and  retired  Ctiief  of  Staff  Tzvl 
Tzur.  Their  mandate,  as  I  understand  it.  is 
to  recommend  whether  the  Govemment 
should  take  further  action  in  the  case. 

Meanwhile,  in  a  move  that  is  familiar  to 
Memtters  of  Congress,  the  KnesMt's  Intelli- 
gence 8ul>committee  has  liegun  a  parliamen- 
tary investigation  of  its  own.  It  meets  to- 
morrow morning. 

Let  me  return  to  our  foreign  policy  proc- 


This  committee,  the  House  and  the 
Senate,  as  well  as  the  President,  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  and  the  whole  executive 
branch  are  part  and  parcel  of  the  broadened 
and  deepened  bilateral  relationship  that  tias 
emerged  in  the  last  3  years.  A  full-fledged 
political  and  military  alliance  is  on  its  way. 

A  commanding  figure  in  building  a  iMse 
and  giving  direction  to  this  policy  toward 
Israel  is  Secretary  of  State  George  Shultz. 
He  has  been  vital  in  Israel's  economic  recov- 
ery: he  has  been  Instrumental  in  the  devel- 
opment of  strategic  cooperation.  I  support 
and  applaud  the  Secretary  of  State  in  liis 
energetic  advocacy  this  year  of  foreign  aid 
to  America's  friends  around  the  world. 

An  area  where  both  the  United  States  and 
Israel  are  on  track  is  in  the  constant  search 
for  a  process  of  reconciliation  and  peaceful 
coexistence  lietween  Israel  and  its  Arab' 
neighlmrs,  but  particularly  Egypt  and 
Jordan.  Just  last  month.  Foreign  Minister 
Peres  pursued  this  further  in  Cairo.  In  1986, 
l>oth  countries  closely  worked  together 
searctiing  for  a  peace  process.  In  1987,  both 
countries  agree  that  direct  negotiations 
must  be  the  outcome  of  this  search. 

Willie  the  focus  on  a  peace  process  is  visi- 
ble, there  is  a  not  so  visible  part  which  I 
want  to  now  liighllght  to  meml>ers  of  this 
committee.  The  current  peaceseekiiig  proc- 
ess includes  trying  to  institute  an  economic 
development  program  on  the  West  Bank  to 
promote  a  moderate  Influence  and  leader- 
ship there.  AIPAC  strongly  supports  in- 
creased U.S.  funding  for  the  West  Bank  de- 
velopment plan  that  the  United  States  as 
well  as  Jordan  have  put  forward.  We  call 
upon  our  European  allies  and  Japan  to  con- 
tribute sulMtantially  as  well. 

Mr.  Chairman,  why  aid  to  Israel?  Why  aid 
to  Israel  at  a  time  of  budget  restraints  that 
this  country  faces?  I  ttilnk  the  most  impor- 
tant consideration  is  Israel's  value  to  the 
United  States.  This  includes  shared  moral 
and  democratic  values;  this  includes  strate- 
gic cooperation.  Israel  Is  an  Investment  with 
positive  tangible  returns  for  the  United 
States.  It  is  a  wise  policy  decision. 

Israel,  as  we  all  know,  and  today's  inner 
Cabinet  decision  reveals,  is  a  functioning  de- 
mocracy. There  are  too  few  of  such  societies 
in  this  world.  Aid  strengthens  a  reliable  ally 
who  can  thereby  help  the  United  States  in 
promoting  and  defending  our  interests.  For 
instance,  miliary  aid  to  Israel  prevents  any 
further  erosion  in  Israel's  narrowing  margin 
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of  Memtty,  and  we  mra  mU  amie  of 
MlM  bv  th*  united  Statet.  by  the  Burope- 
■IM.  kv  Um  aofkfte,  to  thoae  oountriea  itQl 
«t  «v  with  land  in  tbe  Middle  But  Tbeee 
alee  have  ilciyfloenUy  railed  the  ooet  to 
iBMl  of  mafnfatntnt  tte  own  defeneca.  ezac- 
ertiatlnc  the  atimtn  on  tead'a  economy,  and 
wffl  oMithiua  to  do  ao  in  the  future. 

»rnfwp*r  aid  to  Ivael  haa  helped  larael 
on  Hi  rand  to  economte  recovery.  Aid  to 
Iinal  wotfes.  UJB.  aid  booiht  larael  the  time 
to  ta^kK&BOt  the  necaaaary  itnictural 
diai«ea  in  Ita  eoonomy.  It  waa  perhapa  the 
BMMt  alsnifleant  taetor  in  the  progreaa  made 
ligr  the  Oflneiuiuant  of  larael  in  restoring 
eeoBonle  hMlth. 

Tlwflturaa  tdl  an  encouraging  atory:  Is- 
rael'a  inPiit*""  rate  baa  lmi»oved  dramati- 
cally from  4M  percent  In  1986  to  19.7  per- 
oant  in  UM.  actually  reaching  aero  or  a  neg- 
ative rate  daring  aeveral  numtha.  While  that 
rate  ia  high,  it  ia  a  long  way  from  the  triple- 
digit  »«■■■■■*■■■■  of  3  years  ago.  Israel's  foreign 
Hill  I  in  have  riaen  above  $4  bOlkm.  from 
the  dangeroualy  low  $3  bUllcm  marL  The 
Gktvenment'a  budget  deficit  was  running  at 
about  IT  percent  of  the  gross  national  prod- 
uct befote  the  stahtllMtlnn  program  was 
tmplcmented. 


IN  HONOR  OF  KENNFTH 
KRAOEN 


HON.  MEL  LEVINE 

OrCALIVOBHU 
ni  THS  HOUSE  or  RZFBKSKHTATIVBS 

ruesdoK  March  17. 1987 
Mr.  l^VirC  of  CaMomia.  Mr.  Spealcer,  I  rise 
todiy  to  lecogniM  Kenneth  Kragen  as  he  is 
honored  by  being  named  UC  BeiMlei's  Akim- 
nua  of  the  Year  for  1966.  Thia  award,  present- 
ad  annualy  to  a  former  Doricoioy  student  wtw 
haa  (falinguiahad  himaalf  through  service  to 
aodsty  and  uontitwlions  to  the  woWaro  of 
manidnd.  ia  ttie  highest  honor  bestowed  by 
the  CaWbmia  Alumni  Association,  the 
100.000-maniber  organizaiion  of  UC  Berlieiey 
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atad  the  project  that  waa  to  become  luiown 
as  USA  [for  UnHwl  Support  of  Artists]  foi 
Africa.  Ken  Kragen's  leadership  turned  the 
project  into  one  of  the  most  succeeaful  and 
tailtad-about  events  of  1965.  In  all,  the  enter- 
prisa  earned  mora  then  $50  million  for  African 
aid,  and  Kragen  himaelf  was  among  tfte  indi- 
viduals wfto  accompanied  the  first  shipments 
of  food  and  aid  to  East  Africa  in  Juty  1985. 

Kragen  followed  tfiat  success  with  is  organi- 
zatidi  and  promotion  of  Hands  Across  Amer- 
ica, the  May  25,  1965  event  during  which  mil- 
Kona  of  Americans  jointed  hands  over  4,124 
milea  of  American  landscape,  from  the  Statue 
of  Llwrty  to  the  dock  of  ttie  Queen  Mary  in 
Long  Beach,  sang  "We  Are  the  World,"  and 
donated  money  for  the  relief  of  hunger 
ttvowghout  America.  That  event  generated 
mora  than  $16  miHion.  Kragen's  worit  on  both 
projects  was  on  a  strictiy  volunteer  basis.  As 
Ken  said  wfwn  being  interviewed  by  UC 
Berigeley  press,  "I've  accomplished  a  lot  in  my 
business,  but  I  wanted  to  have  feeling  of  ac- 
complishment in  my  life.  If  I  can  improve 
someone's  Kfe— ttieir  health  or  living  condi- 
tiona— thaf  s  a  pretty  incredible  thing." 

Beyond  being  narned  Berlteley's  Alumnus  of 
tiie  Year,  Kragen  has  received  numerous 
awaids  for  his  volunteer  efforts  to  relieve 
world  hunger.  He  has  received  the  United  Na- 
tiona  Peace  Medal,  the  NAACP  President's 
Award,  ttie  Nationai  Association  of  Video  Arts 
arxi  Sciences"  Humanitarian  Award,  and  the 
Los  Angeles-area  Boys  Clubs'  Citizen  of  tfw 
Year  Avrard. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  txing  Ken  Kragen's  out- 
standing record  of  public  service  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  in  ttie  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  I  ask  tfiat  they  join  me  in 
paying  tribute  to  him. 
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DONT  TAMPER  WITH  THE 
SUGAR  PROGRAM 


A  member  of  Berkeley's  class  of  1958, 
Kragan  aiao  aamed  a  master's  degree  in  buai- 
naaa  admMalralion  from  IHarvard's  Business 
SctKX)L  Kan  Kragen,  manager,  film  arxi  talevi- 
ston  producer,  and  chief  organizer  of  the  USA 
for  Africa  and  Hands  Aooas  America  charita- 
bto  evante  ia  the  head  of  his  own  Los  Ange- 
les-bcned  fhm.  Kragen  and  Company. 

I  have  always  felt  a  ctose  personal  relation- 
aNp  with  Ken  becauae  of  my  affection  for  his 
manwloua  parents,  wtwm  I  have  known  and 
admired  since  my  own  days  as  a  student  at 
Bartceiey  in  the  early  1960'8. 1  have  acoordmg- 
ly  leoaivad  great  peraonel  enjoyment  as  I 
learn  of  Ken's  numerous  aocompKsiiments 
and  conlibuliona. 

lOagan't  invoMment  in  worM  hunger 
ia«jas  dMaa  back  to  the  1970's,  when  he 
managed  tlw  late  Hany  Cfiapin,  a  folksinger 
who  rsgidaify  piayad  at  wodd  hunger  corK»rts 
and  was  acive  in  food  dr^es.  Kan's  tongtime 
dent,  Kerwiy  Rogers,  lias  carried  on  much  of 
Chapin'a  work  in  ttie  area  of  worW  hunger  and 
tood  (fetvea.  In  response  to  a  iate-1984  tele- 
phone caM  Itam  hiany  Belafonte,  Kragen  ere- 
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HON.  BILL  SCHUETTE 

OP  laCHIGAH 
THX  HOUSE  OP  RKPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday,  March  17, 1987 

Mr.  SCHUETTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  few 
agriculture  assistance  programs  in  effect 
today  tfiat  have  been  as  successful  as  ttie 
Sugar  Program.  Today  I  rise  in  objection  to 
ttie  administratkxi's  proposal  to  tamper  with 
this  rTX>st  effective  program. 

It  is  well  known  that  we  have  a  surplus  of 
crops  such  as  wtieat  com,  and  other  feed- 
grains  wtiich  Is  presently  stretching  to  ttie  limit 
our  capacity  to  store  these  commodities.  The 
Federal  Government  is  paying  fanners  bilttons 
of  dollars  not  to  produce  tiiose  commodities 
in  an  effort  to  not  add  to  ttiose  surpluses  fur- 
tfief,  and  to  hofwfully  reduce  the  excessive  in- 
vertories  through  increased  exports. 

However,  in  a  complete  tum-around  In 
poUcy,  ttie  administratkxi  has  proposed  a  pro- 
gram to  pay  farmers  over  $1  billton  to  not 
plant  a  crop  wtiich  we  do  not  produce  enough 
of  tor  our  own  consumptton. 

This  ill-advised  proposal  comes  at  a  time 
wtian  out  Natton's  farmers  are  suffering,  and 


repreeenta  an  astonisfiing  attempt  by  the  ad- 
miniatration  to  axport  our  production  capacity 
and  American  joiie  to  Third  Worid  countries. 
White  I,  tao,  wish  to  provkto  assistance  to  the 
lees  fortunate  in  devetoping  countries,  it 
makes  Hllte  sense  for  our  Government  to 
sanctton  poidea  which  cost  Amertoans  their 
jobs  at  a  time  wtien  we  have  tost  far  too  many 
already.  As  Members  of  ttie  U.S.  House  of 
Repreaeitatives,  I  believe  we  first  have  a  re- 
sponsUI^  to  ttie  agriculture  industry  of  the 
United  States. 

In  ttie  1985  crop  year,  Mnhigan  produced 
10.3  peroent  of  the  natkxi's  sugar  beet  har- 
vest My  dtetrict,  ttie  10th  District  of  Mk:fiigan, 
haa  faced  par1x»jlariy  dmcult  times  since 
ftoodkig  washed  away  much  of  last  year's 
crops.  Famers  are  doing  all  ttiey  can  just  to 
get  beckon  their  feet  Now  is  not  the  time  to 
make  su(fi  a  drastic  change  in  our  Sugar  Pro- 
gram— one  which  has  been  perhaps  more 
succeesfui  ttian  any  ottier  in  the  agricultural 
industry. 

Lowerirtg  ttie  guaranteed  price  from  18 
cerrts  to  12  cents  per  pound  as  ttie  adminis- 
tration advocates,  woukl  be  devasteting  and 
short-sigllted  for  growers  who  are  already 
facing  tough  times.  It  wouki  be  diffKult  for 
many  family  farmers  to  tose  one-ttiird  of  ttiis 
guarentaad  price  and  still  keep  their  farms. 
Ttie  mandate  of  the  1985  Sugar  Program  was 
that  it  sh^uM  be  nin  at  no  net  cost  to  the  U.S. 
Treasury  and  we  were  successful  in  ttiat  goal. 
In  light  of  ttiis  fact  and  because  we  ab^ady 
do  not  giDw  enough  sugar  beets  and  cane  to 
meet  the  needs  of  our  own  domestk:  corv 
sumptton,  it  seems  absurd  ttiat  we  now  ask 
our  growers  to  produce  even  less  of  wtiat  al- 
ready is  g  deficit  crop.  Indeed  ttiis  will  merely 
result  in  fie  need  to  import  even  more.  At  ttie 
same  time,  if  in  place  of  their  beete  and  cane, 
their  best  alternatives  are  to  grow  ttiose  very 
crops  which  already  boast  a  surplus. 

I  strongly  oppose  ttiis  proposal  to  under- 
mine the  U.S.  Sugar  Program.  It  has  proven  to 
be  a  successful  venture  and  has  added  much 
needed  atabilty  to  ttie  Natton's  sugar  industry. 
When  we  do  not  produce  enough  of  a  crop  to 
meet  even  our  own  domestk:  needs,  ttiere  is 
no  good  reason  for  limiting  ttiat  productnn.  As 
the  fifth  Ifugest  producer  of  sugar  beets  in  the 
Natkxi,  tlte  Stete  of  Mntiigan  has  a  signifk»nt 
interest  m  ttiis  program.  It  wouM  be  a  terrible 
mistake  to  attempt  to  fix  a  problem  wtiich 
does  not  exist  The  Matxxi  woukJ  be  far  better 
served  if  we  continue  poKdes  wtuch  maintain 
staiiility  tn  ttie  sugar  market  and  let  growers 
earn  thai'  living  by  producing  a  needed  crop. 


DOINO  SOMETHING  ABOUT  GUN 
THIEVES 


HON.  UWRENCE  J.  SMITH 

OPPLOKIDA 
nr  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  17.  1987 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Ftorkla.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  bring  to  the  attentton  of  my  colleagues  an 
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excellent  cokjmn  tiy  lite.  Joanna  Wragg,  asso- 
ciate editor  of  the  Miami  HeraM. 

Ms.  Wragg  diacusses  a  vital  Knk  in  the  ctiain 
of  crime  control — keeping  guns  out  of  criminal 
hands. 

In  particular,  I  hope  that  ttiose  who  opposed 
ttie  taw  enforcement  community's  amendment 
to  McClure-Volkmer  last  year  will  endorse  the 
last  paragraph  of  the  column. 

[From  the  Miami  Herald.  Mar.  8.  1987] 

Ooinmrc  for  thx  Ouh  Truvks 

(By  Joanna  Wragg) 

Let's  give  the  National  Rifle  Association 
credit  for  at  least  half  a  truth.  Oun  lobby- 
ists are  fond  of  declaiming,  "If  guns  are  out- 
lawed, only  outlaws  will  have  guns."  That's 
not  quite  true,  but  it's  not  all  wrong,  either. 
America's  outlaws  indeed  have  an  easy 
source  of  handguns— thanks  to  the  negli- 
gence of  legitimate  gun  owners. 

It  Is  a  fact  that  retail-level  controls  on  gun 
sales,  though  they  curb  other  evils,  do  not 
deter  many  criminals  from  owning  guns. 
Very  few  armed  robl>ers  trot  down  to  the 
local  gun  dealer,  or  even  to  a  reputable 
pawn  shop,  to  buy  a  gun  for  that  night's 
heist.  According  to  a  recent  study  by  the 
Justice  Department's  National  Institute  of 
Justice  (NU),  only  one-sixth  of  aU  armed 
criminals  Iwught  their  weapon  from  a  legal 
retail  source. 

Crazies  are  different,  and  so  are  passion 
killers  and  a  particularly  dumb  minority  of 
crooks.  That's  why  cooUng-off  periods  and 
l>ackground  checks  make  sense.  Killers  who 
aren't  part  of  the  criminal  sulxnilture  do 
buy  their  guns  through  legal  channels. 
These  folks  aren't  worried  about  conse- 
quences: They  aren't  killing  for  profits  that 
they  intend  to  enjoy. 

Most  predatory  criminals,  however, 
liehave  very  differently.  The  fact,  and  it  is  a 
grim  one  for  gun-control  advocates  and  for 
Second  Amendment  zealots  alike,  is  that  83 
percent  of  the  handguns  used  in  crimes  are 
stolen.  They  are  stolen  from  conmierdal 
outlets  and  from  law-abiding  citizens.  The 
NU  study  estimates  that  some  35  million  to 
50  million  such  legally  purchased  handguns 
are  now  in  the  hands  of  private  owners, 
waiting  to  l>e  stolen. 

The  study's  main  Investigator  was  James 
D.  Wright  of  the  University  of  Massachu- 
setts. Wright's  summary  observes,  "An  ef- 
fective criminal  gun-control  policy  must .  .  . 
of  necessity,  confront  the  issue  of  firearms 
theft." 

It  must,  indeed.  For  the  study  reveals  that 
possession  of  a  firearm  Is  a  top  priority  for 
hard-core  felons.  These  men  live  in  a  violent 
milieu  where  the  gun  is  deemed  essential. 
Some  58  percent  of  them  cite  "self-protec- 
tion" as  their  reason  for  carrying  a  gun. 
They  fear  each  other,  the  police,  and  armed 
victims,  and  they  say  they  would  steal  a  gun 
if  they  couldn't  buy  one. 

While  unarmed  felons,  such  as  burglars, 
cite  stlf  f  er  penalties  as  a  reason  not  to  carry 
a  gun,  the  armed  felons  are  more  worried 
alMut  their  own  safety  than  about  the  law. 
Stealing  a  weapon  isn't  much  of  a  challenge 
for  these  criminals,  either.  Half  of  the  gun 
felons  in  the  study  tiad  personally  stolen  at 
least  one  gun.  and  many  had  stolen  guns 
often.  Most  had  Iwught  or  traded  for  guns 
they  believed  to  be  stolen. 

The  hard-cord  felons  don't  like  cheap, 
snub-nosed  Saturday  Night  Specials,  either. 
The  Smith  &  Wesson  .38  with  a  four-inch 
iMurel  is  the  No.  1  handgun  of  the  armed 
felons  in  the  study.  These  guns  are  stolen 
every  day— from  the  glove  compartments. 
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closets,  night  stands,  and  cash  drawers  of 
lawful  owners. 

So  what  can  a  high-crime  state  such  aa 
Florida  do  to  curtail  the  uae  of  stolen  guns 
in  crimes?  For  a  start,  it  can  load  penalties 
onto  the  theft  of  firearms.  Already  Florida 
imposes  a  three-year  minimum  mandatory 
Jail  sentence  for  using  a  firearm  during  a 
crime.  That  law  is  l>elieved  to  deter  many 
burglars  from  carrying  a  gim  into  a  house. 
Tet  Florida  courts  have  not  imposed  the 
three-year  minimum  on  the  burglar  who 
steals  a  gun  after  he  gets  In. 

The  Legislature  should  stiffen  the  penal- 
ties for  stealing  or  trafficking  In  weapons. 
Anyone  who  steals  a  gun— or  lends,  gives,  or 
sells  one  outside  the  legal  channels— ought 
to  serve  that  same  three  yean  as  the  guy 
who  eventually  carries  it  Into  a  liquor  store. 

Beyond  that  measure,  opinion  splits 
sharply.  Wright  and  his  sponsors  at  the  Jus- 
tice Department  suggest  that  traditional 
gun  controls,  such  as  waiting  periods  and 
background  checks,  will  have  little  impact 
on  the  black  market  in  stolen  weapons.  This 
type  of  control  does  reduce  the  number  of 
crazies  and  Jealous  spouses  who  get  guns, 
and  it  hinders  the  17  percent  of  armed 
criminals  who  do  buy  their  weapons  retaiL 
Those  are  worthwhile  goals  in  themselves. 
But  traditional  gun  regulations  don't  touch 
the  83  percent  who  wreak  the  most  havoc 
on  our  lives. 

The  only  thing  that  can  touch  them  is  to 
squeeze  the  black  market  in  stolen  weapons. 
That  effort,  it  seems  to  me,  requires  a  two- 
pronged  approach.  One  must  lie  a  law-en- 
forcement priority  on  the  gun  market,  with 
still  penalties  and  the  same  stings  and  re- 
lentless pursuit  that  characterize  the  pres- 
sure on  retail  cocaine  dealers.  The  second 
must  l>e  an  attack  on  the  irresponsibility  of 
legitimate  gun  owners  who  leave  handguns 
where  they  can  easily  be  stoleiL 

Fear  of  crime  is  the  reason  moat  people 
give  for  buying  a  handgun.  Tet  gun  owners 
feed  the  epidemic  of  violent  crime  when 
they  leave  that  we^wn  in  a  car  or  unse- 
cured in  their  home.  Crime-weary  Ameri- 
cans must  begin  to  brand  such  carelessness 
for  what  it  is:  Irresponsibility  and  negli- 
gence. 

Several  years  ago  in  this  column  I  advo- 
cated a  form  of  liability  insurance  that 
would  make  gun  buyers  responsible  for  the 
consequences  of  their  dedxlon  to  keep  a 
handgun.  That  suggestion  was  tongue-in- 
cheek  at  the  time,  but  it  nuty  have  Iteen 
more  on  point  than  I  realized.  The  NLJ 
report  provides  chilling  data  on  how  easily 
guns  bought  for  home  protection  become 
the  tools  of  hardened  criminals.  For  every 
homeowner  who  actually  uses  the  gun  to 
protect  himself,  thousands  more  become  the 
unwitting  supplier  of  a  gun  Us  a  felon. 

That  cycle  can  and  must  stop.  My  right  to 
swing  my  arm  stops  at  the  end  of  your  nose; 
similarly,  my  right  to  own  a  gun  must  be 
limited  by  my  ability  to  keep  that  gun  away 
from  the  felons  who  would  attack  you  with 
it.  Even  legislators  who  resist  traditional 
gun  restrictions  ought  to  agree  that  gun 
ownership  must  include  a  legal  responsibil- 
ity to  keep  the  weapon  away  from  criminals. 
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EXPORT  TRADINO  COMPANY 
LEGISLATION 


HON.  FERNAND  J.  ST  GERMAIN 

OP  KHODI  ISLAXD 
nr  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSSHTATIVEa 

Tuesday,  March  17,  1987 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  I  am 
introducing  legislation  whnh  will  facilitate  the 
use  of  bank-related  export  trading  companiee 
to  increase  foreign  purchases  of  U.S.  pro- 
duced goods  and  services.  Four  years  of  ex- 
perience with  the  Bank  Export  Services  Act 
has  klentified  minor  changes  in  the  act  whnh 
can  increase  ttie  use  of  export  trading  compa- 
nies [ETCs]  and  promote  U.S.  exports. 

This  le^slatwn  wouto  aHow  bank-related 
export  trading  companies  to  inctode,  as  export 
revenues,  the  fees  it  receives  from  arranging 
sennces  which  facilitate  sales  between  other 
countries.  In  order  to  maintain  ttie  bask: 
export  purpose  of  bank-related  ETCs,  the  bill 
requires  ttiat  no  more  than  one-half  of  export 
revenues  be  composed  of  fees  from  arranging 
services  in  connectkxi  with  sales  between  for- 
eign countries. 

The  bill  increases  from  2  to  4  years  the 
period  for  determining  if  an  ETC  has  generat- 
ed 50  percent  of  its  revenue  from  exporte, 
and  it  provkles  a  2-year  grace  perkxj  before 
the  50-percent  test  must  be  satisfied. 

The  Federal  Reserve  Board  woukl  be  pro- 
hibited from  disapproving  a  bank-related  ETC 
applnatton  solely  because  of  an  asset  to 
equity  ratk>  greater  than  15:1. 

Ttie  legislatkxi  also  protHbits  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  from  Imposing  a  dollar  Nmit  on 
ttie  amount  of  inventory  heU  by  a  bank-relat- 
ed ETCs  but  altows  the  Board  to  review  on  a 
case-t>y-case  t>asis  such  inventory  levels. 

While  ttiese  changes  provide  needed  flexi- 
bility, they  do  not  do  so  at  ttie  expense  of  es- 
sential safeguards.  Other  propoeals  referred 
to  our  committee  woukJ  remove  ttie  collateraK- 
zatkxi  requirements  for  toans  from  a  bank  to 
an  affiliated  ETC  or  woukJ  aHow  such  a  high 
degree  of  leveraging  of  ETC  capital  to  threat- 
en ttie  capital  of  insured  institutnns.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  such  a  step  wouU  be  unwise  at 
ttiis  time. 

Ttie  Subcommittee  on  Financial  Institutnns 
Supervision,  Regulation  and  Insurance  will 
hoM  a  hearing  on  ttie  subject  on  Tuesday, 
March  24.  It  is  my  intentton  to  inckide  this  leg- 
islation in  our  portion  of  the  trade  t>ill. 

The  legislation  folkjws: 

H.R.  1661 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repreatrntativea  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congreu  assembled, 

SECTION  1.  SHORT  Tm^ 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Export 
Trading  Company  Amendments  of  1987". 

SEC.  2.  EXPORT  TRADING  C»MPANY  AMENDHKNTS. 
(a)  PROCEDURaS  AmjCABLI  TO  DKnUfDIA- 

noN  OP  Classipicatioii  as  Export  Traoimg 
CoMPANT.— Section  4(cK14)  of  the  Bank 
Holding  Company  Act  of  1956  (12  X3S.C. 
1843(cK14))  is  amended  by  Inserting  after 
subparagraph  (F)  the  following  new  sub- 
paragT^hs: 

"(G)  DETERMINATIOlf   OP  AFPLICABIUTY  OP 

CLASsiPiCATiOR.— For  purposes  of  determin- 
ing whether  an  export  trading  company  is 
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operated  principally  for  the  purposes  de- 
I  in  BubnazaKraoh  (FX1>— 
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First  and  foremost  is  the  obligation  to 
obey  the  laws  of  the  United  States.  Over 
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opented  principally  for  the  purposes  de- 
Kribed  in  BUbpancnph  (FXi>— 

"(1)  tbe  opentknii  of  such  company 
duitnc  the  S-year  period  beginning  on  the 
date  auch  oompany  fiw»"w'w*«  operations 
■haO  not  be  taken  into  account  in  making 
any  audi  detenninatlon: 

"(il>  not  leal  than  4  consecutive  years  of 
operatloiM  of  such  '•™"P*"y  (not  including 
any  portion  of  the  period  referred  to  In 
daiMK  (D)  shall  be  taken  into  accoimt  In 
a«»HT»y  my  such  determination;  and 

"(iU)  feea  derived  from  the  facilitaUon. 
outside  the  United  States,  of  trade  services 
shaD  be  treated  aa  revenue  derived  from  ex- 
porting or  facQitating  exports  to  the 
extent— 

"(I)  the  fees  so  derived  are  remitted  to  the 
United  States:  and 

"(11)  the  aggregate  amoimt  of  such  fees  in 
any  year  does  not  exceed  one-half  the 
amount  of  revenue  actually  derived  from 
export  (Hjeratirais  or  the  facilitation  of 
export  servioes. 

"(H)  FArauTAnoH  or  txade  sxrvicxs.— For 
puipoaea  of  subparagraph  (QXili).  the  term 
'facilitation  of  trade  service'  means  arrang- 
ing for,  but  not  performing,  any  trade  serv- 
ice which  wotild  be  an  export  trade  service 
(under  subparagraph  (FKii))  but  for  the 
fact  that  such  service  was  not  provided  in 
(xder  to  facilitate  the  export  of  any  good  or 
service  produced  in  the  United  States.". 

(b)  LavnAGK.— Section  4(cK14KA)  of  the 
Bank  Holding  Company  Act  of  1956  (12 
UJB.C.  1S43<CX14XA))  is  amended  by  redes- 
ignating clauses  (v)  and  (vi)  as  clauses  (vl) 
and  (vii).  respectively,  and  by  inserting  after 
clause  (Iv)  the  following  new  clause: 

"(v)  I^viBAGB.— The  Board  may  not  disap- 
intive  any  proposed  investment  solely  on 
the  basis  of  the  anticipated  or  proposed 
aaaet-to-equity  ratio  of  the  export  trading 
ctnnpany  with  respect  to  which  such  invest- 
ment is  proposed,  unless  the  anticipated  or 
proposed  annual  average  asset-to-equity 
ratio  is  greater  than  15-to-l.". 

(c)  iHvairroBT.— Section  4(cK14XA»  of  the 
Bank  Holding  (^mpany  Act  of  1956  (12 
U.S.C.  1843(cX14))  te  amended  by  inserting 
after  subparagraph  (H)  (as  added  by  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  section)  the  following  new 
subparagraph: 

"(I)  lavawToaY.— 

"(i)  No  camBAL  umitation.— The  Board 
may  not  prescribe  by  regulation  any  maxi- 
mum dollar  amount  limitation  on  the  value 
of  goods  which  an  export  trading  company 
may  m^int^in  in  inventory  at  any  time. 

"(11)  Spccinc  LimTAnoN  by  ohoer.— Not- 
withstanding dauae  (i),  the  Board  may  issue 
an  order  establishing  a  maximimi  dollar 
amotmt  limitation  on  the  value  of  goods 
which  a  particular  export  trading  company 
may  maintjiin  in  inventory  at  any  time 
(after  such  company  has  been  operating  for 
a  reasonable  period  of  time)  if  the  Board 
finds  that,  under  the  facts  and  circum- 
stances, such  limitation  is  necessary  to  pre- 
vent risks  that  would  affect  the  financial  or 
managerial  resources  of  an  investor  bank 
holding  company  to  an  extent  which  would 
be  likely  to  have  a  materially  adverse  effect 
on  the  safety  and  soundness  of  any  subsidi- 
ary bank  of  such  bank  holding  company.". 
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HON.  DEAN  A.  GALLO 

OPifXW  JXRSKT 

TTHE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  March  17,  1987 

Mr.  GALLO.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  celebrate 
the  200th  anniversary  of  the  U.S.  (Constitution, 
the  importance  of  programs  that  promote  a 
greater  understanding  of  our  Nation  and  its 
heritage  as  the  oldest  continuously  operating 
democracy  on  Earth  is  brought  into  clear 
focus. 

As  an  organiiation,  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars,  in  conjunction  with  its  Ladies  Auxiliary, 
has  consistentty  promoted  these  values 
through  its  Voice  of  Democracy  broadcast 
scriplwriting  contest  The  fine  effcxis  of  these 
men  and  women  should  be  widely  recognized 
across  tfie  Nation. 

This  year,  I  am  proud  that  the  New  Jersey 
winner  of  this  contest  is  from  my  district. 

Lawrence  Kahn  of  Rockaway,  HJ,  desen/es 
our  recognition  for  his  accomplishment.  At  this 
time.  I  request  that  his  winning  script  be  en- 
tered in  the  (Congressional  Record. 

The  C^HALLKIfGE  OF  AlfKRICAlf  CiTIZZNSRIP 

Septeml>er  17,  1987  marks  the  two  hun- 
dredth armiversary  of  our  Constitution.  It  is 
the  cornerstone  of  our  freedom,  and  has 
been  described  as  the  most  wonderful  work 
ever  written  by  man.  The  American  Consti- 
tution has  indeed  turned  out  to  be  the  most 
successful  legal  document  in  aU  the  world, 
with  respect  to  duration,  flexibility,  and 
democratic  wisdom.  The  Constitution  orga- 
nizes the  government,  defines  the  relation- 
ships between  the  three  branches  of  govern- 
ment, and  states  the  rights  and  the  privi- 
leges of  the  people. 

American  citizens  are  given  more  rights 
than  any  other  people  in  the  world.  But 
what  are  the  obligations  of  Americans?  No 
place  In  the  Constitution  is  there  an  explicit 
statement  of  what  a  citizen  must  do.  The 
framers  of  the  Constitution  did  not  think 
they  needed  to  state  the  obligations  of  citi- 
zena,  for  the  country  had  just  survived  a  ter- 
rible war  that  affected  almost  everyone. 
The  people  wanted  a  fair  and  fimctioning 
government  that  they  could  support.  They 
had  sacrificed  their  wealth,  their  lives,  and 
the  lives  of  the  members  of  families  to  form 
a  nation.  These  people  did  not  need  a  docu- 
ment to  tell  them  what  their  responsibilities 
were. 

Today,  we  are  200  years  removed  from  the 
experiences  of  our  forefathers.  Thus,  it  is 
not  easy  for  Americans  to  see  these  obliga- 
tiona  as  being  obvious.  To  recognize  these 
obligations  and  to  fulfill  them  has  become 
the  Challenge  of  American  Citizenship. 
Though  the  founding  fathers  did  not  explic- 
itly state  the  citizen's  obligations,  one  only 
needs  to  study  the  Constitution  to  find  the 
challenges  and  responsibilities  of  citizenship 
that  have  been  given  to  us  by  our  founding 
fathers. 

Article  one  of  the  Constitution  implies 
some  of  the  obligations  of  citizens.  This  arti- 
cle describes  how  Congress  is  selected,  and 
gives  Congress  the  power  to  pass  laws  and  to 
"provide  for  the  common  defense."  It  is 
clear  from  this  that  a  citizen  Is  obligated  to 
vote  intelligently,  to  obey  the  laws  that  are 
legiElated,  and  to  serve  in  the  armed  forces 
to  protect  the  country. 


First  and  foremost  is  the  obligation  to 
obey  the  laws  of  the  United  States.  Over 
two  thoiBand  years  ago,  Socrates  taught 
that  "both  in  war  and  in  the  law  courts,  and 
everywhere  else,  the  citizen  must  do  what- 
ever his  eity  and  country  commands."  The 
obligation  to  obey  the  law  applies  with  even 
greater  &>rce  in  our  country,  where  the 
people  elect  the  law  makers,  and  where  the 
repeal  of  laws  Is  within  relatively  easy  reach 
of  the  citfesens. 

A  secoiid  obligation  of  every  citizen  is  to 
vote.  A  free  government  caimot  be  sustained 
without  (he  people  Interesting  themselves 
in  their  political  well-t>eing.  The  people 
must  actively  participate  in  the  processes  of 
government.  Thomas  Jefferson,  when  asked 
who  should  be  allowed  to  vote,  responded 
that  he  had  great  faith  in  the  character  and 
good  senae  of  the  ordinary  citizen.  He  Insist- 
ed on  an  educated  electorate,  and  expected 
the  people  to  elect  trained  leaders.  Today, 
as  in  Jefferson's  time,  Americans  are  chal- 
lenged to  vote  intelligently,  and  it  is  our 
duty  to  be  well  informed,  well  read,  and 
active  in  our  political  party.  If  we  aren't 
well  infonned,  we  may  be  misled  by  popular 
opinion.  If  the  popular  opinion  is,  in  our 
view,  incorrect,  or  immoral  it  is  our  chal- 
lenge to  take  a  stand,  and  to  sway  the  public 
to  the  side  of  the  Just  and  the  righteous. 

Unfortunately,  we  live  in  a  violent,  dan- 
gerous world.  Occasionally,  force  must  be 
used  to  duill  the  dangers  of  our  planet.  If 
our  country  calls  upon  us,  we,  like  the  fram- 
ers of  ot|r  Constitution,  must  serve  in  the 
Armed  Forces.  As  President  Wilson  once 
said.  "We  are  not  worthy  to  stand  here 
unless  we  are  ready  to  give  our  very  lives  for 
the  freedom  and  Justice  of  the  great  nation 
which  shelters  and  nurtures  us." 

E^rery  true  American  is  challenged  to  pre- 
serve, protect,  and  defend  the  Constitution 
of  the  Ukiited  States  of  America.  As  Chief 
Justice  Jbhn  Marshall  said  in  the  case  of 
McCuUoefi  v.  Maryland,  "The  government 
of  the  Union  is  emphatically  and  truly  a 
govermnent  of  the  people.  In  form  and  sub- 
stance, it  emanates  from  them,  its  powers 
are  granted  by  them,  and  are  to  be  exercised 
directly  on  them."  To  preserve  the  Constitu- 
tion. ea(4i  American  citizen  should  under- 
stand its  principles,  and  stand  up  for  the 
rights  given  to  him  in  this  dociunent.  Ameri- 
can citizens  must  accept  the  obligations  to 
vote  intelligently,  be  prepared  to  serve  in 
the  Armed  Forces,  and  obey  the  laws  of  the 
Community,  State,  and  Nation.  Finally,  it  is 
the  chaBenge  of  American  citizenship  to 
remain  loyal  to  the  principles  that  are  set 
forth  in  the  Constitution,  and  to  the  ideals 
of  the  American  people. 


A  RESOLUTION 


HON.  TRENT  LOTT 

OF  MISSISSIPPI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  17,  1987 

Mr.  LCTTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  bring  to  my  colleagues'  atterv 
tion  a  resolution  adopted  by  the  Mississippi 
Gulf  Coast  Retired  Officers  Association.  I  am 
proud  of  this  fine  organization  in  the  Fifth  Dis- 
trict of  Mbsissippi  and  want  to  commend  tfiem 
for  the  outstanding  leadership  they  provide, 
and  for  the  fine  example  they  set  in  Mississip- 
pi's coastal  communities. 


RBsotnnoN 

Resolution  declaring  the  dissatisfaction  of 
the  Misaissippl  Oulf  Coast  Retired  Officers 
Association  with  the  United  States  House  of 
Representatives  willful  inaction  to  vote  on 
the  issue  of  salary  increases  for  certain  ex- 
ecutive, legislative  and  Judicial  officers 
before  midnight  on  February  3. 1987. 

Whereas,  on  January  5.  1987,  President 
Ronald  Reagan  sent  his  recommendations 
to  Congress  for  salary  increases  for  certain 
Executive,  Legislative  and  Judicial  officers, 
and 

Whereas,  the  President's  recommenda- 
tions in  this  matter  become  effective  within 
30  days  unless  Congress  disapproves  the  rec- 
ommendations by  a  Joint  resolution  within 
the  aforesaid  30  days,  and 

Whereas,  numerous  opponents  and  propo- 
nents viewpoints  were  expressed  in  a  variety 
of  national  and  local  news  media,  and 

Whereas,  there  were  strong  objections  to 
salary  increases,  voiced  and  written,  by 
many  opponents,  and 

Whereas,  the  United  States  Senate  had 
the  courage  to  vote  upon  the  issue  prior  to 
the  deadline  of  midnight  February  3,  1987, 
and 

Whereas,  the  United  States  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives had  time  to  vote  on  the  issue 
before  the  deadline,  and 

Whereas,  the  United  States  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives evaded  their  obligation  to  the 
public  by  adjourning  early  for  the  day  on 
February  3,  1987,  instead  of  voting  on  the 
issue,  and 

Whereas,  the  President's  reconunended 
salary  increases  became  effective  one 
minute  after  midnight  of  February  3,  1987, 
and 

Whereas,  Congressman  Trent  Lott  is  the 
United  States  Representative  for  the  5th 
District  of  Mississippi,  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  which  District  encompasses 
the  residences  of  the  meml)ership  of  The 
Mississippi  Oulf  Coast  Retired  Officers  As- 
sociation, and 

Whereas,  the  aforesaid  Association  desires 
to  inform  the  United  States  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  dissatisfaction  it  holds 
for  the  House  of  Representatives  evading 
their  obligation  to  the  public  by  adjourning 
early  for  the  day  on  February  3,  1987,  in- 
stead of  voting  on  the  issue  of  salary  in- 
creases for  certain  Executive,  Legislative 
and  Judicial  officers:  Noto,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  membership  of  the  Missis- 
sippi Gvlf  Coast  Retired  Officers  Associa- 
tion, That  this  Resolution  be  maUed  to  Con- 
gressman Trent  Lott  for  his  information, 
with  the  hope  that  he  wUl  encourage  his 
fellow  Representatives  to  courageously  face 
issues  of  public  interest  in  a  timely  manner. 
Actions  taken  on  Issues  after  specific  dead- 
lines have  passed  are  often  questionable, 
useless,  ineffective  and  reflect  a  disregard 
for  the  public's  interest. 

Done  this  13th  day  of  February  1987  at 
the  Association's  regiilar  business  meeting. 

M.  C^LARK  WaKKFTKLD, 

President 
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CONGRESSIONAL  SALUTE  TO 
AEROJET  GENERAL  EXEOD- 
TTVE  REX  WARDEN 


HON.  ROBERT  T.  MATSUI 

OFCAUPOBKIA 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  17,  1987 

Mr.  MATSUI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  woukj  like  to 
draw  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to  an  out- 
standing member  of  the  Sacramento  commu- 
nity, Mr.  Rex  Warden,  wtio  is  leaving  his  posi- 
tion as  group  vice  president  of  the  Aerojet 
General  to  become  executive  vne  president 
and  chief  operating  officer  of  Aerojet  General 
in  La  Jdla,  O. 

Rex  is  a  man  of  great  intelligence  arx)  wide 
experience,  and  his  powerful  leadership  skills 
and  warm  personal  style  has  earned  him  the 
respect  and  admiration  of  his  colleagues  at 
Aerojet  and  his  friends  in  our  community.  We 
are  all  sorry  to  see  Rex  leave,  but  we  are  cer- 
tain that  he  will  continue  to  enjoy  success  and 
make  valuable  contributi(xis  to  La  Jolla,  his 
new  home. 

Rex  has  been  an  integral  part  of  tfie  Aerojet 
management  team  since  February  1973,  and 
has  served  as  group  vne  president  since 
1981.  He  has  also  previously  served  as  presi- 
dent of  Aerojet  Services  Co.  in  Sacramento  as 
well  as  executive  vk»  preskJent  of  Aerojet  Or- 
dinance Co.  In  Downey,  CA. 

Rex  was  a  decorated  Air  Force  fighter  pitot 
during  the  Korean  war.  He  flew  130  combat 
missk>ns  with  the  Air  Fcxce  and  20  with  the 
Navy  as  a  carrier  qualified  exchange  officer. 
After  serving  our  country.  Rex  became  chief 
production  test  pilot  of  interceptor  aircraft  at 
General  Dynamics,  testing  high  performance 
aircraft  witfvn  tt>e  Mach  2,  or  twrce  the  speed 
of  sound,  range. 

In  addition  to  his  corporate  responsibilities. 
Rex  is  also  active  in  Vne  community  as  chair- 
man of  the  tioard  of  trustees  fcx  the  Sacra- 
mento Safety  Council,  immediate  past  presi- 
dent of  ttie  Comstock  Club,  past  memtier  of 
tfie  Sacramento  Metropolitan  Cfiamber  of 
Commerce  board  of  of  directors,  member  of 
the  board  of  visitors  at  tfie  UC  Davis  College 
of  Engineering,  and  a  memt>er  of  tfie  board  of 
directors  of  the  Mather  Heritage  Foundation. 
He  also  serves  on  the  board  of  trustees  of  the 
National  Security  Industrial  Association  head- 
quartered in  Washington,  DC. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sorry  that  Rex  and  his 
wife  Jean  are  leaving  our  community,  but  I 
would  like  to  join  those  wtx>  congratulate  Rex 
on  his  promotion,  wish  him  well  in  all  of  his 
future  endeavors,  and  thank  him  for  a  job  well 
done. 


THE  DAY  HARRY  TRUMAN 
REMADE  THE  WORLD 


HON.  DON  RTTTER 

OP  PEirHSYLVAiriA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  17,  1987 

Mr.  RITTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to 
bring  the  foltowing  article  to  tfie  attention  of 
my  colleagues  as  K  adds  Important  perspec- 
tive to  current  foreign  polk^y  consicJerations. 
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[From  the  Washington  Post,  Mar.  12, 10871 

Trx  Day  Hassy  Trttmam  Rkkadc  thx  Wokld 

(By  Charles  Krauthammer) 

Forty  years  ago  today,  Harry  Truman 
made  a  speech  and  the  United  States 
became  a  superpower.  Of  course,  at  the  end 
of  World  War  II  the  United  States  was  a  su- 
perpower, and  with  a  nuclear  monopoly,  the 
superpower.  But  with  the  enunciation  of 
the  Truman  Doctrine  on  March  12,  1947, 
the  United  States  finally  accepted  the  role. 

There  could  l>e  no  more  pretending  that 
the  peace  would  l>e  kept  by  others.  In  fact, 
the  Truman  Doctrine  was  precipitated  by 
two  British  notes  sent  on  Feb.  21,  1047,  to 
Secretary  of  State  Oeorge  MarshalL  Brit- 
ain, Europe's  perennial  balance-of-power,  in- 
formed the  United  States  that  it  could  lial- 
ance  no  more.  It  would  stop  aid  to  Greece 
and  Turkey  on  April  1. 

Greece  and  Turi^ey  were  near  collapse. 
Greece,  fighting  a  civil  war  against  commu- 
nist guerrillas,  was  near  bankruptcy. 
Turkey,  subject  to  repeated  demands  by 
Stalin  for  bases  and  for  rights  to  the  Darda- 
nelles, would  be  the  next  domino  to  falL 
(The  sound  of  dominoes  emanating  from 
Eastern  Europe  was  loud  in  1947.)  An  ex- 
hausted Britain  could  no  longer  carry  the 
burden.  Truman  had  five  weeks  to  act. 

Within  19  days,  he  had  remade  American 
foreign  policy.  He  asked  Congress  for  |400 
million  in  economic  and  military  aid  for 
Greece  and  Turkey,  an  astonishing  and  un- 
precedented step  for  peacetime  America. 
But  Truman  did  not  stop  there.  He  declared 
it  the  policy  of  the  United  States  "to  sup- 
port free  peoples  who  are  resisting  attempt- 
ed subjugation  by  armed  minorities  or  by 
outside  pressures."  This  universallzation  of 
America's  role  was  immediately  called  the 
Truman  Doctrine.  With  it,  "containment" 
was  bom.  The  Monroe  Doctrine  had 
pledged  the  United  States  to  keep  foreign 
powers  out  of  the  Western  Hemisphere.  The 
Truman  Doctrine  pledged  the  United  States 
to  contain  Soviet  power  and  preserve  free- 
dom wherever  it  could  around  the  world. 

When  the  speech  ended,  said  a  witness. 
Congress'  "applause  had  a  l>ewildered  qual- 
ity about  it."  Initial  reviews  were  not  all  fa- 
vorable. Conservatives,  such  as  Sen.  Robert 
A.  Taft,  argued  that  Truman's  ideological 
commitment  to  defend  "free  peoples"  would 
lead  either  to  world  war  or  to  bankruptcy. 
Lil>erals,  such  as  Claude  Pepper  in  the 
Senate  and  Henry  Wallace  in  The  New  Re- 
public, objected  first  that  "our"  Greeks  and 
Turks  were  reactionaries  unworthy  of  sup- 
port. They  objected,  second,  that  Truman 
should  have  turned  the  problem  over  to  the 
United  Nations,  yesterday's  Contadora. 

In  the  end,  however,  Truman  won.  By 
May  15,  the  aid  was  approved  by  iMth 
Houses  of  Congress.  The  Truman  Doctrine 
saved  Greece  and  Turkey.  And  coupled  on 
June  5  with  the  Marshall  Plan,  it  saved  the 
rest  of  Western  Europe. 

The  Truman  Doctrine  was  the  guiding 
principle  of  U.S.  foreign  policy  for  a  genera- 
tion, untU  the  consensus  for  containment 
disintegrated  with  Vietnam.  Several  stop- 
gaps were  immediately  offered  as  replace- 
ments. First  was  the  Nixon  Doctrine:  rely- 
ing on  friendly  regimes  to  police  their  re- 
gions on  our  behalf.  The  great  model  was 
the  Shah.  The  Nixon  doctrine  feU  with  him. 

Then,  after  the  invasion  of  Afghanistan, 
the  Carter  Doctrine  promised  unilateral 
American  action  to  defend  Western  inter- 
ests in  the  Persian  Gulf.  This  doctrine  died 
quickly  for  lack  of  credibility.  The  Rapid 
Deployment  Force,  sword  of  the  Charter  Doc- 
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fm  iiardlT  atle  to  leoel  Iranian  mul-    that  «iN  k>na  be  remembered.  The  career  of    course  of  all  such  orect  events,  tftere  is  a 
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rick,  an  Englishman  who  was  kidnapped  and 
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"We're  l>otb  patriots."  I  says.  "We  have  a    Irish  recognized  In  him  the  ideal  of  an  Iriah 
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k  hardly  abte  to  npel  Innlan  mul- 
,  M  alOM  Um  Bovtot  Amy. 
U  nshMBBl  povcn  prove  unsUUe.  and 
ptolact   ftmnrlrin  powar  mirwllaWe.  what 
tbatf  Aa  JOahn  Itnravdilk  pointa  out  in 
of  PonigD  Attain,  glotMa 
I  Ua»  of  realBtii«  tbe  Son- 
ata OMnnrtMra—eallapaaa  and  gtrea  way  to  a 
polley  vi»«-Tta  tbe  Soviet 
cntitahwiMiPt.  Some  eoun- 
I  tiw  Ukiitad  Btatea  will  aupport  agatnat 
I  tonaa.  Otheia  not  In  the  late 
a,  fbr  anrnpla,  woaald  no  to  Angola  and 

k  una  prablam  wtth  aeleetlve  oon- 
o.  It  ia  a  pidley  of  continual 
If  the  Sovieta  gain  a  foothold  In. 
tlwy  keep  It.  The  Breahnev 
enftifeed  by  Moaoow  pledgee  that 
Ivaiieea  wID  not  be  reveraed.  Selec- 
tfw  ecntalnment  ptoa  the  Bradmev  Doc- 
trfne  mnanr  whafa  theba  la  theln  and 
wtaat^  ama  la  up  tor  graba.  The  flght  la 
alwaya  OB  Weatem  tenaln. 

Tha  atntegte  t""—  to  thia  aaymmetry 
haa  eeaaa  to  be  eaUed  the  Reagan  Doctrine. 
It  aaya  that  leeoit  Soviet  a«nitaltlona  at  the 
of  aaapire  Angola,  Afghanlatan, 
not  pennanent.  They  are 
I  to  diaDenge.  And  we  aupport  the  chal- 
The  Reagan  Ooctilne  dedaiea  overt 
TJJB.  ammott  for  the  anti-communiat  realst- 
By  dedaring  Soviet  gains 
It  aavea  aelecUve  containment 
bom  betaw  a  p^cy  of  gradual,  but  inexora- 
ble, retreat  It  thua  reeetabUahea  an  equillb- 
rliiBa— a  dynamic  eoullibrium — in  the  strate- 
gic eonathm  between  tbe  United  Statea  and 
the  UJBJBJt  Moreover,  by  not  reouirlng 
global  lealBtanee  at  every  point  but  allow- 
tam  the  United  Statea  to  chooae  iU  terrain. 
It  reatorea  Initiative  to  tbe  American  aide. 

Amolean  fofdcn  policy  ia  routinely  crlti- 
ctaad  for  Ita  reactive  quality,  for  its  air  of  ad 
hoc  |— I"'-"— '  Hence  tbe  donand  for  Inl- 
tlattve.  atratcgy,  acme  larger  vialcHi  of  how 
to  deal  with  the  worid  and  with  tbe  Soviet 
r*tmnmng»  Containment  and  tbe  Truman 
Doctrine  met  that  tlnnand  exactly  40  yean 
ago.  OeleUive  containment  and  the  RMgan 
Doctrine  meK  it  today. 

Tlie  Reagan  Doctrine  may.  nonetheleas. 
be  undone  by  tbe  Iran  affair,  by  the  aealot- 
ry  of  thoae  who  acted  aecretly  and  perhapa 
lllf  gaily  Juat  aa  Oongreaa  was  coming  to 
open  mOttary  support  for  the  major  anti- 
commnnlat  inaurgendea.  Congreaa.  it  seems, 
win  have  Ha  tevenge.  If  so.  thoae  preparing 
to  defund  the  Reagan  Doctrine  might 
inf arm  ua  of  their  alternative  strategy  for 
dealing  with  Soviet  advances  around  the 
world.  Or  shall  we  be  otmtent  with  a  policy 
at  gradual  retreat?  Harry  Truman  didnt 
think  sa 


THE  FIRST  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
THE  DEATH  OF  DR.  JUDITH 
RBBNIK 


HON.  STEPHEN  J.  SOLARZ 


oraawTMUc 

ni  THX  HOUSE  or  RBPRCSDTTATrVZS 

Tueadav.  March  17. 1987 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  wouM 
■(•  to  Hko  ttw  opportunily  to  share  wiHh  my 
oolggousg  •  ipooch  comnefnorating  tho  first 
annkwnafy  of  the  death  of  a  truly  great  Amer- 
kan  harehw.  Dr.  JudHh  Reanik.  Last  year.  Or. 
mt  one  of  the  seven  Amerwans  to 
in  tha  ^)aoe  shuttle  ChaMenger  diaaa- 
tar.  She  left  behind  her  a  legacy  of  excellence 
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that  WW  k>ng  be  remembered.  The  career  of 
Dr.  JiidHh  Reanik  mertts  remark  for  many  rea- 
aona:  She  waa  a  highly  gifted  scientist,  a 
wom«i,  and  a  Jew.  But  moat  remarkable  of  all 
waa  her  unfailing  oommitment  to  the  profea- 
ston  tfte  ctioee  and  served  even  to  her  death. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  to  you  ttw  state- 
ment of  Alan  Jay  Qerber,  vk»  preeMent  of 
Community  School  Board  20  in  Brooklyn,  NY. 
Mr.  aart>er  made  tfwse  remarka  on  January 
28,  1»87,  on  the  occaaton  of  the  first  yartzeit. 
or  manorial,  of  Dr.  Resnik's  death. 
Betora  her  last,  fatal  flight,  she  wrote: 
Please  know  that  I  am  quite  aware  of  the 
haaods.  I  want  to  do  it  l>ecauae  I  want  to  do 
It  Women  must  try  to  do  things  no  man  has 
tried.  When  they  fall,  their  failure  must  t>e 
but  a  challenge  to  others. 

So  wrote  Amelia  Earhart 

A  span  of  ctose  to  half  a  century  separates 
the  Ives  arxl  careers  of  two  remarkable 
ladtoe  oach  talented,  gifted  and  determined 
to  le«ve  her  mark  on  history.  Aviatton  was 
ttwir  common  tove.  The  steadfast  determina- 
tton  to  traracend  the  Hmitattons  of  humankirxi 
was  Ifteir  common  goal.  The  added  dimenston 
of  wottanhood  reinforced  tfw  Knk  in  the  life 
story  of  each. 

Amelia  Earttart  was  a  pioneer  wtio,  In  her 
day,  was  willing  and  darirtg  to  tempt  the  hand 
offato. 

Dr.  JudHh  Resnik,  a  half  century  later,  was 
to  terapt  that  same  hand  of  fate. 

Eaoh,  in  her  own  way,  was  to  reflect  tfie 
ptoneering  spirit  of  her  age.  By  using  the 
latest  technotogy  of  their  respective  eras,  they 
sought  to  expand  ttie  horizons  of  humankind 
and  to  provMe  for  women  a  place  in  the  corv 
steHaion  of  ptorwers  arxJ  heroes  who  dot  the 
pages  of  worM  history. 

Ju(^  Resnik  was  an  uncommon  phenom- 
erxxi.  Though  highly  intellectual,  gifted,  a 
woman  and  a  Jew,  she  shunned  any  and  all 
puUkAy  based  upon  tfiese  attributes.  Her  self- 
image  was  that  of  a  professtonal  astronaut- 
nothing  more,  rwttiing  less. 

Bu^  ttie  human  conditton  does  not  altow  for 
neuter  images.  One's  sex,  religton  and  intel- 
lectugl  capacities  are  factors  ttiat  count  in  the 
real  worM.  In  death,  Judy  Resnik's  urvque 
tMCkgrourxJ  arxl  klentity  come  to  tfie  fore  arxl 
dMkiguish  her  for  eterriity. 

Reinik  brought  to  the  space  progam  a  di- 
mension vastly  different  from  that  of  her  cot- 
leagues.  Her  background  as  tfie  daughter  arxl 
granddauglitar  of  Russian-Jewish  immigrants 
set  her  apart  immediateiy.  hier  religkxis  train- 
ing and  traditton  were  deep  and  lasting,  corv 
trary  to  what  has  been  assumed. 

Hef  beauty  as  a  woman  was  obvkxjs.  Her 
Intellectual  attainments,  breathtaking.  Taken 
together  we  see  in  sum  total  a  caring  young 
lady  who  was  a  source  of  pride  to  her  family, 
friends,  and  her  people.  Realizing  tfiis  only 
makes  her  passing  all  the  more  wrerx^tiing. 

Oir  full  awareness  of  her  accomplishments 
awaite  further  study,  a  task  ttiat  I  and  others 
have  set  for  ourselves  as  a  goal,  hier  full  story 
shall  be  toM. 

What  occurred  1  year  ago  to  Judy  Resnik 
and  her  coUeagues  on  ttie  Challenger  was  a 
tragedy  of  great  dimension.  At  tfieir  passing, 
Ameitoa  shed  a  tear.  It  was  a  tear  that  reflect- 
ed the  loss  of  human  life.  That  shock  and  tear 
was  a  normal  human  reactnn  but,  as  in  ttie 
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cauna  of  all  such  greet  eventa,  tfiere  is  a 
deeper  me|tfiing  to  tie  cuHod. 

The  gra#  Amaiican  intellectual  Daniel  Boor- 
stki  reacted  thia  way: 

The  trafedy  dramatizes  the  price  of  ad- 
venture aad  ezploraton.  Had  people  In  the 
19th  centi^  weighed  tbe  difficulty  of  cross- 
ing the  centlnent  they  never  would  have 
gone  west.  There  are  always  rlslcs;  now  we 
are  seeing  them.  The  wHllngneas  to  go  out 
Into  space,  to  do  something  that  has  never 
tieen  done  twfore,  implies  a  big  price.  The 
public  haa  lieen  impressed  with  the  fiscal 
cost  but  never  with  the  human  cost.  And  in 
that  sense^  the  remonse  of  the  country  was 
impressivft  Tbe  prize  is  lieyond  price.  The 
prize  Is  knowledge. 

It  ia  now  1  year  later,  arxl  our  grief  is  dearly 
dkniniahed  with  the  passing  of  time.  We  all  ex- 
perience in  our  own  life  journey  both  joy  and 
sorrow.  Joy  is  very  rare  arxl  sorrow  is  omni- 
preaent  We  atterfipt  to  be  obNvtous  to  the 
sorrow,  to  the  inevitable.  We  feel  fear  and  we 
try  to  forget  fear.  Yet  we  experierxx  fear. 

In  her  ri<ie  into  eternity,  we  now  krxw  ttiat 
Judy  Rear^  may  have  been  consckxis  king 
erxxjgh  to  feel  fear,  and  ttiat  only  adds  to  the 
dignity  of  her  deatfi — as  in  ttie  words  of  Mark 
Twain,  wtio  descrftied  courage  as  ttie  "mas- 
tery of  fear— not  at>8ence  of  fear." 

Amelia  gartiart  arxl  Judy  Resnik,  AmerKan 
heroes,  one  a  Ctvistian,  ttie  other  a  Jew. 
linked  in  ttieir  firm  commitment  to  scierxse  and 
daring  expkxatton.  A  span  of  50  years — one- 
half  century  links  them  to  eternity,  and  be- 
cause of  ttiem— the  dream  is  still  aNve. 

To  Judy  we  say  on  ttiis  first  yartizeit  of  your 
passing:  "May  your  soul  be  bound  up  in  ttie 
bond  of  life  everlasting."  And  to  give  to  you 
for  ttie  lest  time  your  tattler's  bleraing:  "May 
God  Almigtity  make  you  as  our  mottiers 
Sarah,  Reljecca.  ftachel  and  Leah."— Amen. 


THE  NEXT  PARISH  OVER 


BON.  JOE  MOAKLEY 

or  MASSACHUSBTTS 
IN  THS  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  17,  1987 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to  share 
with  my  colleagues  remarks  given  at  the 
Ctover  Chi>  Dinner  in  Boston  by  the  Horxxa- 
ble  John  SHtier,  preskJent  of  Boston  University 
in  Boston.  Dr.  Silber,  as  many  of  you  know, 
has  become  a  forceful  and  imaginative  vok» 
for  urban  educatnn  in  today's  society.  Dr. 
Sillier  is  well  known  for  his  preeminence  In 
educatxxi4l  circles,  but  he  is  equally  well 
known,  arxl  deservedly  so,  for  his  excellence 
as  a  toasttnaster.  With  ttiat  in  mind,  and  with 
today  being  Si  Patrick's  Day,  I  vvanted  to 
share  with  you  his  remartcs  on  Ireland's  endur- 
ing contributkins  to  tiuman  tiistory,  culture,  art 
and  government  Dr.  Sutler's  remarks  are 
beautifully  pfirased  and  are  capable  of  literally 
transportirig  ttie  listener  to  Cork.  Connaught, 
arxj  Wexford  and  to  make  him  feel  very  much 
a  part  of  Ireland's  unerxling  and  generous 
gifts  to  each  one  of  us. 

Trx  Next  Pabish  Over 
(By  Jotin  SUber) 

I  must  begin  with  a  confession:  I  was  not 
t)om  Irish.  But  then,  neither  was  St.  Pat- 
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rick,  an  Englishman  who  waa  kidnapped  and 
taken  to  Ireland,  where  he  sensibly  decided 
to  remedy  the  accident  of  his  birth  and 
made  himself  not  merely  an  Irishman,  l>ut 
the  greatest  Irishman  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
there  are  three  ways  of  lieing  Irish.  Some 
are  bom  Irish,  a  happy  condition  that  is  en- 
Joyed  by  most  of  us  here  tonight.  Others, 
like  St.  Patrick,  achieve  Irisbness.  And  final- 
ly, some  have  Irisbness  thrust  upon  them, 
as  I  have  by  being  Invited  to  address  the 
Clover  Club  even  though  my  name  is  Sillier. 

Far  from  lieing  from  Galway  or  Mayo,  the 
Silbers  were  Germans.  Nor  did  my  mother 
or  her  people  come  from  Ireland,  but  from  a 
Isrge  land  mass  lust  to  the  east  of  Ireland 
which  tonight  it  would  lie  unseemly,  per- 
ha,i)8  imprudent,  to  name. 

Now,  I  am  also  a  ptiUosopher,  and  so  in 
preparing  to  speak  as  a  German  before  an 
audience  of  Irishmen  at  their  annual  high 
revel,  I  naturally  consulted  a  philosophic 
text.  I  could  expect  no  help  from  my 
mentor  Immanuel  Kant,  liecause  he  too  was 
German.  And  of  course  Plato  and  Aristotle 
were  Greek  and  St.  Thomas  was  Italian. 

I  turned  naturally  to  the  most  distin- 
guished of  Irish-American  pliUosophers— 
the  late  Martin  Dooley.  saloon-keeper  In 
Archey  Road  in  the  Sixth  Ward  of  Chicago. 
I  was  not  disappointed,  for  I  quickly  learned 
that  in  1898  Mr.  Dooley  was  deeply  en- 
grossed in  the  question  of  fraternal  rela- 
tions l>etween  the  Irish  and  the  Germans. 
Relations  between  the  two  groups  had  not, 
to  lie  frank,  always  been  the  liest  in  the 
Sixth  Ward.  A  gentle  feud  existed  lietween 
Mr.  Dooley  and  his  professional  colleague 
Schwartzmeister,  who  kept  a  saloon  down 
the  road.  Mr.  Schwartzmeister  committed 
aggression  upon  Mr.  Dooley  by  installing  a 
pool  table.  One  thing  led  to  another.  Mr. 
Schwartzmeister  claimed  that  a  friend  had 
l>een  poisoned  by  Mr.  Dooley's  beer,  and  Mr. 
Dooley  said  that  he  would  sooner  go  for 
wtiiskey  to  a  harness-shop  than  to  Mr. 
Schwartzmeister. 

This  feud  festered  until  relations  lietween 
Great  Britain  and  Germany  took  a  sudden 
downturn.  Now  it  dawned  on  Mr.  Schwartz- 
meister that  the  enemy  of  his  enemy  was 
his  friend,  and  lir.  Dooley  concluded  that  if 
the  Kaiser  was  on  the  verge  of  war  with  the 
English,  there  was  much  to  tie  said  for 
Schwartanelster.  This  is  the  account  of  the 
reconciliation  in  Mr.  Dooley's  own  words: 

I  heard  a  man  singin'  "The  Wearing  of 
the  Green"  down  the  street,  and  in  come 
Schwartaneister.  "Erin  go  brag,"  says  he, 
meanin'  to  lie  polite.  "Lieb  vaterland,"  says 
I.  And  we  bad  a  drink  together. 

"Veil,"  says  he,  (and  you  know  the  mur- 
derin'  way  he  has  of  speaking)  "here  we 
are,"  he  says,  "friends  at  last."  "True  for 
ye,"  says  I.  "Tooley,"  he  sajrs,  for  he  calls 
me  that,  "we're  one  tonight,  alretty,"  he 
says.  "We  are  that"  says  I.  "But  glory  be, 
who  ever  thought  the  Irish'd  live  to  see  the 
day  when  they'd  lie  freed  by  the  Dutch? 
Schwartz,  me  Ueber  friend,"  I  says,  "here's  a 
health  to  the  Emperor.  Hock!"  says  I. 
"Slanthu,"  says  he;  and  we  had  one. 

Mr.  Dooley  quiclLly  realized  the  implica- 
tions of  this  detente  for  tbe  Sixth  Ward. 
"  'twould  be  a  great  combination."  says  I. 
"We'd  carry  the  ward  by  the  biggest  majori- 
ty every  heard  of,"  I  says.  "We  would  so," 
says  he.  "I'd  be  alderman."  "After  me,"  says 
I.  "  'tis  my  turn  first.'  "  "I  don't  know  about 
that,"  says  he. 

At  this  point,  the  detente  seemed  in 
danger,  but  Mr.  Dooley  won  Mr.  Schwartz- 
meister over  by  an  act  of  typical  Irish  mag- 
nanimity. 
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"We're  lioth  patriots,"  I  says.  "We  have  a 
common  cause,"  I  says.  "You're  a  Dutch- 
man and  I'm  of  the  other  sort,"  I  says.  "And 
In  the  interests  of  the  freedom  of  Ireland."  I 
says,  "I  forgive  you  the  pool  table." 

"WeU.  sir.  he  wept  like  a  child.  "Tooley," 
he  says,  "well  march  side  be  aide.  Alderman 
Tooley  and  Alderman  Schwartsnelster.  to 
free  Ireland."  he  says.  "But  where  does  Ger- 
many come  in?"  he  says.  "Germany!"  says  I. 
"Germany!  Well,  well  take  care  of  Germany 
all  rights.  We'll  let  Germans  into  the  pri- 
maries," I  says.  "And  there  and  then  we 
formed  the  Sarsfield  and  Goeethee  camp 
.  .  .  We  shook  dice  to  see  which  name'd 
come  first.  Ireland  won.  They  was  my  dice." 

And  so  I  come  here  tonight  in  the  spirit  of 
my  compatriot  Schwartzmeister,  like  him 
rejoicing  in  having  Irisbness  thrust  upon 
me.  But  if  it  comes  to  dice,  I've  brought  my 

OWIL 

In  the  days  of  Brian  Boru,  on  great  feasts, 
the  high  king  and  those  in  vassalage  to  him 
were  entertained  by  poets  called  fill.  The 
greatest  of  the  fill— the  man  who  knew 
every  story  and  aU  laws,  the  man  versed  in 
every  trick  of  rhyme,  meter,  and  music,  the 
man  expert  in  every  mode  of  flattery  and 
truthtelllng— in  short,  a  man  almost  profi- 
cient enough  to  enter  the  Boston  political 
arena— this  man  was  called  an  ollam.  It  is 
said  that  with  one  rhyme  an  ollam  could  kill 
a  hundred  rats— imagine  what  such  a  man 
could  accomplish  today  in  politics.  And  that 
with  two  rhymes,  an  ollam  could  create  a 
cloak  out  of  a  sunbeam. 

If  his  entertainment  went  well,  a  perform- 
er was  permitted  to  beg  a  boon  of  the  high 
king.  Sometimes  it  was  money,  sometimes 
honor,  sometimes  it  had  to  do  with  love.  Oc- 
casionally the  ollam  would  ask  Brian  Boru 
to  turn  his  mind  to  some  important  matter. 

Although  I  am  no  ollam,  I  may.  tonight, 
touch  briefly  on  important  matters.  If  one  is 
to  praise  the  Irish — and  if  that's  not  why  I 
was  invited,  then  why  am  I  here?— one  must 
speak  of  such  matters  as  the  love  of  beauty, 
the  struggle  for  freedom,  tbe  drtve  to  learn 
and  to  educate.  Education  is  in  large  part 
the  assimilation  of  what  Is  foreign  so  as  to 
transform  oneself.  Through  the  centuries 
the  Irish  genius  for  assimilation  and  trans- 
formation waxed  so  great  that  Ireland 
became  the  repository  of  western  civiliza- 
tion when  Europe  and  England  lapsed  into 
barbarism. 

Much  of  what  we  now  think  of  as  Europe- 
an culture  has  been  transmitted  and  trans- 
figured by  Irish  learning  and  Irish  imagina- 
tion. Even  before  Saint  Patrick's  time,  as 
barbarian  hordes  were  overrunning  Europe, 
scholars  from  the  Continent  were  emigrat- 
ing to  Ireland  to  escape  them.  Welcoming 
these  exiles,  who  brought  with  them  price- 
less Greek  and  Latin  manuscripts,  Ireland 
became  the  last  outpost  of  western  culture, 
preserving  the  works  and  developing  the 
traditions  which  Europe  had  lost.  Without 
the  labors  of  generations  of  Irish  scholars, 
writers,  and  ecclesiastics,  much  of  the 
world's  literature  would  have  been  lost.  The 
Irish  missionaries  who  brought  their  glow- 
ing faith  back  to  Europe  later  in  the  Dark 
Ages  were  more  than  evangelists— they  were 
Europe's  only  remaining  humanists. 

The  splendors  of  Ireland  during  Europe's 
dark  ages  are  revealed  In  a  myth  told  about 
King  Alfred,  called  "the  Great"  for  his 
valor,  learning,  political  genius  and  encour- 
agement of  civilization  in  a  savage  time. 
Alfred,  who  in  the  late  ninth  century  ruled 
much  of  what  is  now  England,  was  the  pro- 
totype of  a  great  English  king.  But  al- 
though he  was  undoubtedly  English,  the 
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Irish  recognised  in  him  the  ideal  of  an  Irlab 
High  King.  A  myth  grew  up  in  Ireland  that 
Alfred  had  been  educated  there.  It  survives 
In  a  medieval  Irish  poem  in  which  Alfred  ia 
made  to  speak  with  wonder  and  admiraticm 
of  the  civilization  he  found  in  Ireland. 
Alfred  says: 

I  found  in  Innisf ail  the  fair. 

In  Ireland,  while  in  exHe  there, 

God's  people  rich  in  pity. 

Found  many  a  feast  and  many  a  city. 

I  found  In  Munster  unfettered  of  any. 

Kings,  and  queens,  and  poets  a  many— 

I  found  in  Connaught  tbe  Just,  and  fame. 

Hospitality,  vigor,  heroic  name. 

I  f otmd  in  Ulster,  from  hill  to  glen. 

Hardy  warriors,  resolute  men; 

Beauty  that  bloomed  when  youth  was  gone. 

And  strength  transmitted  from  sire  to  son. 

I  found  besides,  from  Ara  to  Olea, 

In  the  broad  rich  country  of  Oaaorie, 

Sweet  fruits,  good  laws  for  all  and  each. 

Great  chess-players  and  truthful  speedi. 

I  found  strict  morals  in  age  and  youth. 

I  found  historians  recording  truth: 

The  things  I  sing  of  in  verse  imsmooth. 

I  found  them  aU— I  have  written  sooth. 

This  myth  about  Alfred  reflects  tbe  reali- 
ty that  the  English  were  civilized  by  tbe 
Irish.  When  the  Anglo-Saxon  barbarians- 
cousins  of  my  German  ancestors— arrived  in 
England  they  had  made  only  one  ♦'f'ttng 
step  on  the  road  to  literacr  they  bad  devel- 
oped a  runic  alphabet  which  they  carved  on 
monumental  stones.  Needleas  to  say,  this 
earliest  Anglo-Saxon  llteratiue  was  charac- 
terized by  its  exceeding  brevity.  Prom  the 
flat  surface  of  the  stone  to  a  sheet  of  paper 
may  seem  only  a  step,  but  it  was  one  atvar- 
ently  beyond  the  abilities  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons.  The  Irish  took  tbe  English  by  tbe 
hand  and  taught  them  the  Roman  alphabet 
and  the  use  of  pen  and  ink:  that  Is,  the  Irish 
taught  the  English  to  read  and  write, 
making  thereby  a  mistake  they  tiave  regret- 
ted ever  since! 

The  gift  of  literacy  was  the  first  transfor- 
mation of  the  English  by  the  Irish.  Once  so 
equipped,  the  English  eventually  developed 
the  strategic  capabilities  which  allowed 
them  to  turn  on  their  benefactors  and 
occupy  Ireland.  England  oppressed  tbe 
Irish;  yet  so  powerful  was  the  Irish  qiirit— 
its  love  of  beauty,  its  expansiveness  and  live- 
liness, that  it  ci^tured  the  foreigner's 
tongue  and  made  it  a  well-tuned  instrummt 
expanding  its  range  to  embrace  harmonies 
and  follow  after  melodies  never  heard 
before. 

The  Irish  transformed  the  English  lan- 
guage, and  In  so  doing  transformed  them- 
selves into  masters  and  shapers  of  one  of 
the  world's  great  tongues.  One  of  the  great- 
est poets  of  the  twentieth  century,  admired 
throughout  the  civilized  world.  William 
Butler  Teats.  Is  an  Irishman  writing  in  Eng- 
lish. In  fact  many  of  the  greatest  authors 
known  as  "English"  were  Irishmen— Jona- 
than Swift,  Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan. 
Oscar  Wilde,  and  George  Bernard  Shaw, 
whooe  gift  of  gab  illumined  and  transformed 
the  English  stage. 

The  Irish  quality  ttiat  made  this  passible 
is  summed  up  in  an  old  bid  of  poetic  wisdom 
quoted  by  Matthew  Arnold: 
For  acuteneas  and  valor,  the  Greeks, 
For  excessive  pride,  the  Romans, 
For  dulneas,  the  creeping  Saxons, 
For  love  of  beauty,  the  Gaels. 

In  America,  the  Irish  have  shown  a  simi- 
lar power  of  assimilation  and  transforma- 
tion. Many  of  them  came  to  America  and 
found  their  condition  little  better  than  in- 
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In   recent   years   it   has,   unfortimately. 
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In  Miss  Kamall's  case,  the  New  Tork  au-    succeeded  in  extending  the  period  of  public    ttie    Federal    Government 
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iJMiluw  inrt  in  nme  mys  worae.  There  ia 
mnte  evidence  of  ttita  in  tbe  houMi  on  Com- 
iBWiwltfi  Avenue  wbere  the  top  floor— on 
which  the  Irlab  Mnmntt  Ured— «u  orldnAl- 
lyanheated. 

But  the  IrMi  took  the  American  tystem 
and  BMde  it  their  own. 

BOW  they  were  able  to  do  this  haa  been 
iktilbed  by  Lord  Macanlay  in  lila  History 
of  ^wg»M«H  niirimiiialilni  between  the 
8eoli  and  the  Irtih.  Ifaranlay  first  notes 
that  both  rank  hl^  tai  natural  courace  and 
tnteOicenee.  But  while  the  Soots,  be  says. 
have  certain  pecaliar  virtues  designed  to 


TlM  Irish  [are]  dlstlncuished  by  qualities 
whkta  tend  to  make  men  interesting  rather 
than  pmsperous.  .  .  .  Alone  among  the  n»- 
tloBa  of  Nofthem  Knrope  they  have  the  lus- 
eeptllimty.  the  vtvaetty,  the  natural  turn  for 
Mtbif  and  rtMtorie. 

The  very  rvMmre  of  the  Clover  Club 
danooatratea  that  Maraulay  underestimat- 
ed the  wrtatlnnshlp  between  being  interest- 
Int  and  being  praperous.  But  Ifacaulay  cor- 
reoUy  noted  that  the  Irish  have  been  given 
the  qualities  designed  to  make  men  charm- 
tm.  with  thow  gifts,  which  are  the  stuff  of 
polttles.  the  Irish  made  their  way  in  Amer- 
ica. 

It  is  one  of  the  great  triumphs  of  modem 
hlstaty  that  the  Irish,  denied  aelf-govem- 
at  in  their  own  island,  proved  themselves 
I  of  the  rtrinoriatlr  process  as  soon  as 
they  landed  in  America.  Nor  should  anyone 
be  Bunaiscd  that  once  Ireland  won  her  taule- 
pmrtanry  and  suffered  a  brief  dvU  war,  she 
shOQld  have  rapidly  become  one  of  the  most 
stable  of  democxaides.  The  Irish  had  already 
pnven  their  genuls  for  self -government  in 
theNewWocM. 

The  Irish  in  America  are  the  model  of  In- 
tdUgent  ethnicity  in  a  democracy;  while  re- 
taining their  hnritage.  they  embrace  the 
vahMs  and  the  system  of  this  great  land,  ex- 
panding it  and  fulfilling  It.  They  are.  In 
short,  the  embodiment  of  the  American 
dream. 

Ttie  Irish  who  fled  their  country  in  the 
famine  years  and  came  to  Boston  and  New 
Task  and  Chicago  found  their  political  sltu- 
atkm  transformed.  In  the  Ireland  they  had 
left,  the  light  to  vote  was  Umlted  to  the 
prosperous,  and  the  vote  could  only  elect  an 
outnumbered  delegatitm  to  a  distant  parlia- 
ment at  Westminster.  In  the  America  to 
which  the  immigrants  came,  every  white 
male  could  vote,  and  the  Irish  were  not  shy 
In  sdiing  poUtlcsl  opportunities. 

They  voted  and  they  organized.  They  took 
up  their  poslttais  tai  the  essential  public 
serTlees  of  the  great  dties.  Soon  they  pro- 
vided mayora  and  governors.  One  of  the 
greatest  of  these.  Al  Sknlth.  found  himself 
barred  from  the  highest  office  by  his  reli- 
gion, but  in  the  next  generation.  John  Fitz- 
genld  Kennedy,  by  his  forthright  demon- 
stration that  there  was  no  conflict  between 
being  a  Catholic  and  being  an  American, 
became  the  greatest  of  our  Irish  politicians. 
And  one  of  the  greatest  is  here  tonights 
Speaker  of  the  House.  Tip  07f  eill. 

The  Irish  provided  sn  example  for  all  Im- 
migrant groups  of  bow  to  make  the  system 
work,  leading  them  to  leam  BngHnh  and 
ento^  the  political  system.  As  the  QermanB, 
Italians.  Jews  and  other  eastern  Europeans 
emulatied  the  sucoeas  of  the  Irish,  the  result 
was  the  melting  pot  It  was  the  Irish  who 
led  the  way.  American  blacks  are  increasing- 
ly devoting  themselves  to  the  political  proc- 
ess and  in  conaequenoe  accelerating  their  In- 
tegration into  the  political  and  economic 
system. 
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In  recent  years  it  has.  unfortimately, 
bteome  fashionable  to  question  the  validity 
of  the  melting  pot  and  to  encourage  groups 
of  what  Theodore  Roosevelt  called  "hy- 
phenated Americans."  who  perpetuate  their 
ethnic  particularism  at  the  expense  of  their 
integration  Into  American  society.  When 
some  ethnic  groups  resist  the  learning  of 
Kngllah  and  urge  billnguallsm  as  a  national 
program,  they  propose  Instead  a  program 
that,  were  It  to  succeed,  could  undermine 
the  unity  essential  to  American  freedom. 
We  can  with  realism  urge  them  to  reconsid- 
er the  wisdom  of  the  Irish  model,  which 
Judged  by  its  consequences,  can  scarcely  be 
wrong. 

Although  only  the  Irish  of  later  immi- 
grant groups  enjoyed  the  advantage  of 
speaking  Kngllsh  when  they  arrived  at  Ellis 
Island,  their  success  once  sshore  demon- 
strated to  all  other  immigrants  that  know- 
ing English  was  not  merely  advantageous 
but  essentlaL  The  spectacular  success  of 
Southesst  Asians  is  only  the  most  recent 
confiivation  of  the  lesson  the  Irish  taught 
us. 

But  the  Irish  have  done  more  than  to 
show  a  country  of  immigrants  how  to 
achieve  unity  and  make  the  system  work. 
They  brought  the  Irish  soul  from  their 
Island,  and  have  made  it  live  in  the  New 
World.  The  celebration  of  St.  Patrick's  Day 
by  Americans  of  all  ethnic  backgrounds  and 
religions  is  a  unique  cultural  phenomenon. 
As  my  colleague  Ambassador  Bill  Shannon 
has  pointed  out,  nowhere  in  Ireland  is  the 
Saint's  day  honored  as  Intensely  and  widely 
as  it  is  in  any  American  city.  The  Irish  pro- 
vide tbe  critical  mass  for  a  proper  St.  Pat's 
day  parade,  but  tbe  marching  and  watching 
is  done  by  Americans  of  all  backgrounds. 
This  is  not,  I  think,  a  matter  of  mere  senti- 
ment, for  in  a  profound  sense,  we  are  all 
Irish. 

Wallace  Stevens,  one  of  the  greatest 
American  poets,  has  movingly  spoken  of 
this  essentially  Irish  quality  of  America: 
"Oiu-  Stars  Come  from  Ireland,"  Stevens 
wrote. 

Our  nights  [are]  full  of  the  green  stars  of 
freland.  .  .  .  The  whole  habit  of  the 
mind  is  changed  by  them. 
These  Gaeled  and  f itful-fangled  darknesses. 
Made  suddenly  luminous, .  .  . 
An  east  in  their  compelling  westwardness. 

Irishmen  used  to  stand  on  the  edge  of 
Boston  harbor  under  the  westward-moving 
stars  and  say  "The  next  parish  over  is 
Dingle."  When  Americans  of  German,  of 
Swedish,  of  Jewish,  of  African,  of  Cambodi- 
an, of  whatever  ancestry,  don  the  shamrock 
and  march  in  the  parade,  they  are  recogniz- 
ing, however  unconsciously,  that  Irish  east 
in  the  westwardness  of  the  moving  stars. 
For  all  of  us  Dingle  is  the  next  parish  over. 


LIFT  THE  BAN  ON  HOMEWORK 


HON.  OLYMPIA  J.  SNOWE 

OFMAIHX 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESERTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  17,1987 

Ms.  SNOWE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  August  1986 
the  U.8.  Department  of  Labor  published  a  pro- 
posal ki  ttie  Federal  Register  to  lift  the  ttan  on 
homewortc.  This  proposal  called  for  the  rescis- 
sion of  the  ban  on  homework  currently  in 
effect  on  women's  apparel,  jewelry  manufac- 
turing, gloves  and  mittens,  txitton  and  buckle 
manufacturing,  handkerchiefs  and  embroider- 
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TTiere  is  M>  denying  that  when  tiw  ban  was 
established  in  1942  that  there  was  a  need  to 
protect  woilcers  from  unscrupukws  employers 
who  tried  to  evade  Federal  labor  laws.  There 
have  been  gome  fuiKiamerrtal  changes  in  ttie 
intervening  years,  however,  and  today's  work- 
force is  better  educated  and  more  informed 
about  their  rights  to  fair  vrages  and  decent 
working  condHions  then  their  counterparts 
were  four  d#cades  ago. 

Homeworlcers  are  not  asking  for  special 
treatment  Many  of  these  people  enjoy  work- 
ing at  home  because  it  alknvs  them  to  set 
their  own  hCNXs  and  the  amount  of  work  they 
want  to  perform  daHy.  In  are&s  Miere  day 
care  is  not  readily  avaiiat)le,  it  also  alk>w8 
them  to  talie  care  of  their  chiklren  and  still 
bring  in  the  needed  income.  In  a  oiral  district 
such  as  th«  2d  District  of  Maine,  homework 
may  provMe  the  only  emptoyment  opportunity. 
Homeworkers  are  not  asidng  for  special  treat- 
meriL  They  know  that  a  day's  work  is  worth  a 
day's  pay.  They  are  asking  ttie  freedom  to 
choose  wtiot  work  tiiey  do  and  where  they  do 
it  I  don't  thM  this  is  too  much  to  ask. 

Eight  months  have  passed  and  ttie  Depart- 
ment has  sfll  not  published  a  final  proposal,  i 
wouM  like  to  share  a  recent  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal artkde  Mith  my  coHeagues  ttiat  outlines  the 
problem  and  ttie  reasons  behind  ttie  delay.  I 
hope  my  coMeagues  will  join  me  in  urging  Sec- 
retary BrocH  to  publish  ttie  final  regulatnns. 

[Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  &farch  6, 
1987] 

GABiCKirr  WoKK  Hou  Is  Nor  a  Swxatshof 

(By  Joseph  Perkins) 

As  fashion  designer  Norma  Kamali  sees  it. 
she  is  "at  war"  with  the  International 
Ladles  Garment  Workers  Union.  Indeed, 
visitors  to  her  New  York  boutiques  are 
likely  to  be  caught  in  the  cross  fire,  as  surly 
union  plcktts  bomtiard  them  with  Jeers  and 
taunts.  Miss  Kamali  is  at  odds  with  the 
union  for  two  reasons:  Her  employment  of 
"homeworliers"  for  preparation  of  dress 
samples  and  other  work,  and  her  refusal  to 
sign  a  "Jolibers  agreement"  ttiat  would  obli- 
gate her  to  employ  only  union  meml>er8. 

The  garment  workers  scored  a  victory  last 
week  when  the  New  York  State  Department 
of  Labor  flped  Miss  Kamali  a  record  $10,000 
for  violatlnig  its  40-year  prohibition  of  indus- 
trial homework.  Rather  than  contest  the 
ban,  the  fashion  designer  made  room  for 
the  10  workers  in  her  factory. 

Getting  the  prohibition  of  industrial 
homework  added  to  the  Fair  Lat>or  Stand- 
ards Act  in  1949  is  one  of  the  greatest  tri- 
umphs in  taie  history  of  the  ILGWU— a  tri- 
umph that  may  well  have  been  deserved  40 
years  ago.  Congress  sgreed  to  the  amend- 
ment to  the  original  1938  law  because  it  was 
concerned  alwut  the  sweatshop  conditions 
for  which  the  garment  industry  had  l>ecome 
notorious.  A  lalwr-department  report  of  the 
time  stated  that  "low  wages,  unregulated 
hours,  po<B'  working  conditions  and  chUd 
labor  are  fbmlliar  aspects  of  this  system  of 
production." 

While  such  conditions  were  commonplace 
in  the  1940s,  they're  very  rare  today, 
making  the  law  an  anachronism.  Most  em- 
ployers wbo  incur  penalties  for  violating 
either  the  federal  or  state  bans  on  industrial 
homework  are  merely  cited  for  the  viola- 
tions. They  are  not  charged  with  subjecting 
their  homeworkers  to  low  wages,  long  hours 
or  poor  worldng  conditions. 
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In  Miss  Kam all's  case,  the  New  York  au- 
thorities found  no  evidence  that  she  had  ex- 
ploited her  employees.  "I  couldn't  reach 
that  Judgment,"  said  Hugh  McDaid,  the 
lalwr-department  Investigator  who  led  the 
state's  inquiry  into  the  designer's  labor 
practices.  Miss  Kamall's  only  sin  was  that 
she  permitted  10  employees  to  work  at 
home  rather  than  forcing  them  to  come  to 
her  factory. 

In  fact,  the  10  women  who  worked  at  their 
homes  for  Miss  Kamali  were  at  least  as  well 
off  as  most  garment  workers  who  l>elong  to 
the  ILGWn.  Their  average  compensation 
was  comparable.  Miss  Kamali  said.  What's 
more,  they  worked  at  home  l>ecause  it  was 
more  convenient  for  them.  The  flexible 
hours  that  the  homework  afforded  them 
gave  them  more  time  to  take  care  of  their 
children,  study  or  ease  back  into  work  after 
an  illness. 

One  worker  was  a  full-time  employee  who 
had  worked  for  the  designer  eight  years  and 
wanted  to  work  at  home  while  recovering 
from  a  l>ack  operation.  Another  was  a  stu- 
dent working  her  way  through  college,  be- 
tween classes,  by  stringing  pearls  and  hook- 
ing earrings.  And  another  was  a  salaried 
sample  worker  who  wanted  to  earn  some 
extra  money  in  her  free  time  at  home. 

Miss  Kamali  is  only  the  latest  employer  to 
run  afoul  of  the  ban  on  industrial  home- 
work. In  New  York  alone,  state  labor  au- 
thorities have  cited  84  violations  and  netted 
nearly  $100,000  in  fines  since  October  1985. 
Another  30  cases  are  currently  pending,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  McDaid,  the  labor-depart- 
ment investigator.  He  estimates  that,  de- 
spite, (he  ban,  alwut  20,000  to  25,000  New 
YorkaVk  are  working  at  home  for  garment 
manufacturers.  At  least  17  other  states  ban 
industrial  homework,  and  the  remaining 
ones  are  covered  by  a  federal  statute  out- 
lawing such  work. 

These  protiibitions  of  industrial  home- 
work have  come  under  increasing  criticism 
iMth  by  garment-industry  employers  and  by 
homeworkers  themselves.  The  best-known 
case  involved  a  Vermont,  ski-apparel  maker 
that  was  investigated  by  the  federal  Labor 
Department  in  the  late- 1970s.  The  manufac- 
turer was  charged  with  violating  mimimum- 
wage  laws  (a  charge  it  denied)  by  employing 
30  knitters  who  worked  at  home.  Rather 
than  challenge  the  ban.  the  Vermont  manu- 
facturer—like Miss  Kamali— agreed  to  settle 
the  case  by  paying  a  fine. 

MeanwhUe.  the  iuiitters  who  lost  their 
Jobs  because  of  the  action  took  their  case  to 
Washington.  They  protested  that  the  Lalwr 
Department  should  not  have  interceded  on 
their  l>ehalf .  and  declared  that  they  consid- 
ered themselves  part  of  a  legal  cottage  in- 
dustry and  that  they  were  in  no  way  ex- 
ploited by  their  employer. 

In  1981,  the  Reagan  administration's 
Labor  Department  voided  its  predecessor's 
decision.  The  ILGWD,  in  turn,  protested 
the  decision  and  managed  to  have  it  over- 
turned by  a  federal  court  in  1983.  The  court 
ruled,  however,  that  the  Labor  Department 
could  lift  the  ban  on  home  knitting  if  it  re- 
wrote the  federal  rules  governing  this  cate- 
gory of  work.  The  department  did  so,  and 
home  knitting  is  now  permitted  provided 
employers  acquire  a  special  permit. 

Unfortunately  for  other  homeworkers  in 
the  garment  industry,  the  federal  ban  is  still 
in  effect  for  six  fields:  women's  apparel.  Jew- 
elry manufacturing,  gloves  and  mittens, 
button  and  buckle  manufacturing,  hander- 
chiefs  and  embroidery.  Lalmr  Secretary  Wil- 
liam Brock  promised  to  lift  the  remaining 
l>ans  last  siunmer.  but  the  big  labor  unions 
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succeeded  in  extending  the  period  of  public 
comment  and  holding  up  the  repeal  indefi- 
nitely. 

What  particularly  annoys  garment-Indus- 
try homeworkers  is  the  inconsistent  applica- 
tion of  the  ban.  Homework  is  perfectly  legal 
in  other  industries,  provided  the  work  ar- 
rangements between  employer  and 
homeworker  meet  federal  wage  require- 
ments such  as  miniTniim  wage  and  overtime, 
and  applicable  local  requirements. 

To  underscore  the  Inconsistency  of  the 
ban  on  garment-industry  homework,  a 
group  of  North  Carolina  seamstresses,  who 
sewed  gloves  In  their  homes  for  a  local  man- 
ufacturer, sent  a  paclcage  to  President 
Reagan  last  year.  The  package  included  a 
t>alr  of  men's  boxer  shorts,  which  can  be 
sewn  in  the  home,  and  women's  panties, 
which  can't,  a  golfer's  glove,  which  can,  and 
a  pair  of  women's  dress  gloves,  which  can't. 

The  ILOWU  argues  that  the  ban  on  gar- 
ment-industry homework  must  be  preserved 
or  the  Industry  will  see  a  return  of  the 
sweatshops  that  precipitated  the  l>an  in  the 
first  place.  President  Jay  Mazur  warned  last 
year  that  "a  large  pool  of  recent  immi- 
grants, documented  and  undociunented.  and 
Intense  competition  from  low-wage  imports, 
have  created  the  climate  in  which  sweat- 
shops flourish." 

This  profession  of  concern  for  immigrant 
workers  and  about  imports  is  a  smoke 
screen  for  the  threat  Mr.  Mazur  fears  from 
homeworkers,  who  turn  out  comparable 
work  at  a  lower  cost  to  employers.  Employ- 
ers with  lower  labor  costs  can  underprice 
their  competitors,  who  will  in  turn  seek  re- 
ductions in  their  lalx>r  costs,  either  by  seek- 
ing givebacks  or  concessions  from  the 
unions  or  by  taking  their  work  to  nonunion 
shops.  The  ILOWU  is  concerned  less  with 
the  exploitation  of  homeworkers  than  with 
maintaining  its  leverage  in  the  garment  in- 
dustry. 

And  it  seems  to  be  succeeding.  In  Miss  Ka- 
mall's case,  the  disruption  of  her  homework 
operation  prompted  her  to  suspend  her 
wholesale  operation  and  cancel  her  spring 
line  of  clothes.  Not  only  does  this  mean  a 
loss  of  $15  million  to  $30  million  in  revenues 
for  OMO  Norma  Kamali,  the  designer's 
company,  it  also  means  a  substantial  loss  of 
Jobs  for  garment  workers.  l>e  they  unionized 
or  nonunionized.  Nonetheless.  ILGWD  orga- 
nizer Jeff  Hemanson  says  he  is  pleased  that 
the  union's  war  with  the  fashion  designer 
caused  her  to  shut  down  her  wholesale  oper- 
ation, which,  in  his  own  estimation,  "would 
have  employed  a  couple  hundred  workers." 

The  union's  tactics  ultimately  will  l>ack- 
flre  If  business  men  or  women  such  as  Miss 
Kamali  refuse  to  succumb.  Garment-Indus- 
try manufacturers,  particularly  those  in  the 
high-fashion  end  like  Miss  Kamali,  have  the 
option  of  production  by  low-cost  labor  over- 
seas. If  the  HjGWU  continues  to  raise  the 
cost  of  doing  business  in  this  country,  Miss 
Kamali  and  other  garment-industry  employ- 
ers wiU  likely  exercise  that  option. 


RESTTTUnON  TO  AlEUT 
CITIZENS 


HON.  DON  YOUNG 

or  ALASKA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  17,  1987 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  in- 
troducing legislation  today  whnh  will  help  to 
correct  an  injustice  whk:h  was  committed  by 
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ttie  Federal  Government  against  Alaska 
Native  citizens  during  World  War  II.  This  bil 
will  serve  to  provkle  resUtutkxi  to  Aleut  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States  for  personal  proper- 
ty k>sses  and  physttal  hardship  suffered  wtiie 
Interned  In  temporary  camps  during  ttie  war. 
In  additxxi,  the  legislatkxi  wouW  provkle  com- 
pensatx>n  for  certain  community  property 
losses  and  authorize  the  removal  of  hazard- 
ous debris  and  ammunitkxi  remaining  in  popu- 
lated areas.  The  bill  is  intended  to  implement 
ttie  recommendatk>ns  of  the  Commission  on 
Wartime  Relocation  with  regard  to  Alaska  Na- 
tives. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  tfte  Members  of  ttiis  Chanv 
ber  well  know.  Work!  War  II  merited  a  diffKuK 
and  dangerous  time  in  ttie  history  of  our 
Nation.  It  was  only  through  the  vaiant  sacri- 
fices of  men  and  women  throughout  ttie  country 
ttiat  we  were  able  to  prevail  in  wars  on  two 
fronts  wtiich  we  dki  not  ctioose  to  begin.  In  no 
way  is  this  legisiation  intended  to  diminish  the 
contritxitkxis  of  Amerk»n  sokiers  and  saikxs 
wtiose  sacrifk»s  aHowed  us  to  win  ttie  war, 
but  it  is  from  respect  for  freedom  and  ii)erty, 
wtuch  they  helped  preserve,  ttiat  our  Govern- 
ment shoukj  repay  citizens  for  property  foro- 
it>ly  taken  during  the  war. 

To  ignore  this  obiigatk}n  is  to  aHow  a  gov- 
ernment to  arbitrarily  deprive  indivkluals  of 
ttieir  rights  as  citizens. 

The  circumstances  surrounding  the  invasion 
of  two  islands  on  ttie  Aleutian  ctiain  and  ttie 
necessity  to  evacuate  reskJents  of  a  large 
number  of  villages  on  ttie  islands  are  a  matter 
of  history  for  most  Americans.  However,  for 
ttie  individuals  wtio  were  interned,  as  well  as 
for  ttiose  wtio  k>st  family  members  wtw  dkJ 
not  survive  ttie  kxig  period  in  ttie  camps,  ttiis 
time  was  one  of  permanent  sorrow  and  kiss. 
Ttiese  k>sses  were  made  even  greater  t)y  ttie 
failure  of  ttie  Government  to  return  profMrty 
after  ttie  war.  It  is  our  duty  to  live  up  to  ttiis 
ot>ligation.  Ttie  ot}ligatx>n  is  not  diminished 
with  ttie  passage  of  time. 

No  matter  how  tiard  this  task  Is,  I  tielieve  it 
Is  the  obligatxHi  of  a  fair  and  just  government 
to  repay  citizens  for  property  taken  t>y  ttiat 
Govemment  even  wtiere  ttie  motive  Is  to  pro- 
tect ttie  Natk)n  In  time  of  war. 

In  order  to  meet  ttiis  responsit>ii(ty  for 
Alaska  Native  citizens  wtio  were  interned  and 
relocated  during  ttie  war,  ttie  rek>catk3n  com- 
mission made  several  recommendations  sepa- 
rate from  ttiose  for  Japanese-American  citi- 
zens in  cthsr  parts  of  ttie  country.  The  recom- 
mendations formed  ttie  basis  for  ttie  provi- 
sions of  the  legislatran  I  have  introduced  to 
compensate  reskJents  of  ttie  Aleutian  ctiain 
wtio  ¥vere  relocated  and  ttie  survivors  of  ttiose 
wtio  died  while  interned. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  was  devekiped  in 
consultation  with  ttie  eWers  of  the  seven  vil- 
lages of  ttie  area,  most  of  wtiom  are  survivors 
of  ttie  retocatton  campa.  The  bM  has  the 
strong  support  of  ttiose  who  suffered  direct 
k>sses  during  ttie  internment 

For  the  reskJents  of  Alaska  wtio  faced  ttie 
unk]ue  situatkxi  of  t>eing  ttie  only  U.S.  territory 
invaded  and  occupied  during  ttie  war,  ttie  rek>- 
cation  left  many  villages  deserted  and  aban- 
doned In  an  area  with  one  of  ttie  harstiest  cli- 
mates In  ttie  worid.  Resklerrts  forced  to  aban- 
don their  tiomes  and  property  vraukJ  return  3 
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yMfg  ialar  wHh  only  the  ihala  o(  homes  re-    nieg  today  is  severely  dampened,  and  ctose  to 
~  hwH.     haiMi  avttnauiahad. 


ever  dreamed  of,"  Akers  said,  cosUng  Amer- 
ica bllll<i]a  of  dollars  and  hundreds  of  thou- 
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ogles  to  Jm)aneae  companies  after  only  a 
few  years. 
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The  United  States  has  got  to  put  as  much        R(  ^  .         _ 

emphasis    on    protection-not    protection-    ,tamp  of  the  initial  determirwtton 
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yam  Mw  wNh  only  th»  ahalt  o(  home*  re- 
imlr^io.  Th>  ■nicurton  nay  \wf  been  jusB- 
I  due  to  Vie  fewMlon  oTlhe  Wands.  Ho«v- 
I  I  have  Mated,  a  gowenwnent  which 
I  property  Itam  innooem  dvMens,  as  well 
aa  liarty.  ttotH  iipey  ttwee  cMzens  who 
adad  only  In  good  faMh. 

Mr.  Speekar.  we  took  the  rights  the  rest- 
danla  ct  the  Aleutian  chain  detained  during 
tm  war.  In  JuaMoa  and  Wmaaa.  I  beieve  we 
ihoukl  racoiBniae  Ihoee  rights  and  provtde 
oompensaioa  I  urge  my  oolleeguoo  to  sup- 

pon  TO  NpSHDOnL 


INTELLBCTDAL  PROPERTY 
FROTECnON  IS  A  TRADE  ISSUE 


HON.  TOBY  ROTH 

orwisooBSiii 
ni  THB  HOUSE  Of  UrBBBRTATl  VES 

Tuesday  March  17.  J987 
Mr.  ROTH  Mr.  Spencer,  America's  liiility  to 
cowipela  in  a  ifebtt  martaetoiaoe  is  inextrica- 
bti  bound  to  her  capacNy  to  protect  creetivity, 
Inweniona.  and  the  eelaMahed  reputation  of 
herproduda.  In  past  years,  the  legal  scheme 
wWch  protods  craalMly  (copyright  law).  In- 
veitfone  (palent  law),  and  the  established  rep- 
utation of  U.S.  products  (trademartt  law)  has 
been  ralarred  to  by  the  term  "inteHectuaJ 
property."  The  tarm  may  strike  the  Mstoner  as 
MgNy  tochntoAL  Lost  in  the  confuskxi  of  this 
Isgaiass.  however,  is  the  reetty  that  U.S.  cre- 
aMIy.  inwenltons.  and  eetablished  reputation 
of  her  producta— eN  property  rights  of  U.S.  in- 
dMduals  or  companies— are  being  misused 


Countarfailing  (trademark  oopyirig)  and 
piracy  (patent  and  copyright  infringement) 
abroad  have  alreedy  sariousiy  damaged  U.S. 
acorwrnte  stabWy.  The  Interoalxxtai  Trade 
Commiaston  has  aaUmalad  that  $6  to  $8  bil- 
lon of  total  domeatk:  and  export  sales  by  U.S. 
oonyaniea  and  131,000  Jobs  were  tost  In 
1962  aa  a  resuR  of  forsign  product  counter- 
failing  and  limiar  practices.  The  tost  jobs 
wero  only  leprseeniative  of  the  five  sectors 
hardeet  hit  by  the  courrterfeiting— apparel, 
dwniicaia,  transportation  equipment,  records 
and  tapee,  and  sporting  goods.  The  latest  es- 
timala  for  toat  satea  from  1964  is  as  high  as 
$20  bVorL  The  U.S.  copyright  industries  put 
annual  toat  aaiea  at  over  $1.3  billion  as  a 
raauK  of  the  fftiure  of  certain  countries  to  pro- 
vide adec|uMe  and  effective  protection  to  U.S. 
copydi^itod  works.  The  U.S.  agricherracal  ir>- 
duahy  eallmatos  that  it  toses  $200  milNon  per 
year  from  inadequate  and  ineffective  patent 
protadtorL  Ottwr  byproducts  of  these  foreign 
practices  irwkide  toes  of  consumer  confidence 
boti  at  home  and  abroad,  and  health  hazards 
to  conaumera  of  inferior  quality  counterfeit 

The  un|uat  benefita  reaped  by  counterfeiters 
and  pirates  of  U.S.  intellectual  property  are  re- 
flected in  their  avoidarKse  of  expensive  innova- 
Iton,  produd  davetopment,  and  marketing 
ooala.  and  in  ttw  income  ttwy  generate  from 
tfteir  inMngament  For  eKample,  1  percent  of 
Taiwan's  gross  nattonal  income  is  estimated 
to  coma  from  piracy  and  counterfeiting.  It 
afKWU  thua  coma  aa  no  surprise  that  the  In- 
nowaiiva  spirit  of  U.S.  indnnduals  and  compa- 
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niea  today  is  severely  dampened,  and  ctose  to 
beiag  extirtguished. 

The  Reagan  administration  has  persuaded 
the  internattonal  community  to  treat  intellectu- 
al property  protectton  as  a  high  prtority  iasue 
in  tie  Uruguay  GATT  round  of  negotlattons. 
Thase  negotlattons  shouto  establish  adequate 
and  effective  levels  of  intellectual  property 
protection  in  countries  that  have  little  or  no 
such  protectton.  In  the  interim,  however,  the 
lOOIh  Congress  must  assure  the  U.S.  creator 
and  inventor  tliat  the  product  of  their  ingenuity 
will  not  be  permitted  entry  into,  or  sale  within, 
the  United  States  after  It  has  been  misappro- 
priated abroad.  This  can  be  accomplished  by 
enactment  of  legisiatton  wtitoh  effectiveiy 
deters  the  importatton  and  sale  of  inteliectual 
property— infringing  articles  in  the  United 
Stales.  The  grievances  of  U.S.  intellectual 
property  rights  owners  can  no  tonger  go  unad- 
dreased.  At  stake  ia  our  ability  to  maintain  our 
tecftnotogtoal  edge  and  retain  our  stature  as 
an  economic  leeder  in  the  free  worfcl. 

I  call  to  the  attentton  of  my  colleagues  an 
article  published  in  the  Washington  Post 
which  discusses  ttw  role  of  our  lawyers  as  po- 
licarnen  of  U.S.  intellectual  property  rights.  In- 
teilactual  property  protection  must  be  given 
the  highest  priority  In  our  trade  detMte  and  in 
our  efforts  to  make  America  more  competitive. 
Lawtxrs  Ahx  Our  Sicrbt  Wxapor 
(By  Bdichael  Schrage) 

America's  best  chance  to  slash  the  trade 
deficit  and  recapture  leadership  in  the 
global  marketplace  won't  be  found  only  in 
the  conventional  wisdoms  of  a  weaker 
dollar,  stronger  research  and  development 
budgets  or  tougher  tariffs. 

Don't  look  to  the  media-hyped  high-tech 
entrepreneurs  peddling  the  latest  innova- 
tions either.  Japan  and  the  Asian  Tigers 
gobble  them  up  like  sushi.  No,  the  trade 
warriors  of  the  information  age  won't  be  the 
MBAs  or  the  engineering  PhDs. 

They  will  X)e  America's  lawyers. 

As  painful  as  this  may  be  for  this  coun- 
try's business  and  technical  elite  to  face, 
America's  ability  to  successfully  compete  in 
world  markets  now  depends  less  on  such  tra- 
dittonal  concerns  as  exchange  rates  and  cost 
of  capital  and  more  on  its  ability  to  nurture 
an4  protect  ideas. 

This  shouldn't  be  surprising.  Nowadays  in- 
noTation  and  competitive  advantage  spring 
more  from  the  manipulation  of  informa- 
tioD— a  computer-aided  design,  an  enzyme 
that  edits  a  strand  of  DNA— than  the  ma- 
nipulation of  capital  and  labor.  Industry  is 
becoming  more  brain-intensive.  Intellectual 
property  Joins  real  estate,  people  and  cap- 
ital as  the  most  valuable  assets  a  company 
caa  possess. 

Tet  even  as  economic  value  shifts  from 
materials-based  to  knowledge-based,  it  Is  no 
secret  that  many  countries— notably  several 
in  Asia  and  Latin  America— treat  America's 
technological  innovations  as  the  intellectual 
property  equivalent  of  a  free  lunch. 

"A  hundred  years  ago  in  Phoenix,"  said 
IBM  Chairman  John  F.  Akers  at  a  comput- 
er-Industry meeting  there  last  month,  "a 
quick  way  to  find  yourself  on  Boot  Hill  was 
to  be  caught  claim-Jumping."  That  sort  of 
thing  doesn't  happen  anymore,  at  least  not 
with  land.  But  it's  happening  with  Intellec- 
tual property— the  ideas  that  are  behind  our 
software  products,  our  trade  secrets  and  our 
copyrights  and  patents.  "Modem  claim 
jumpers  don't  carry  six-guns  but  they  are 
stealing  far  more  than  their  predecessors 
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ever  dreamed  of,"  Akers  said,  coeUng  Amer- 
ica blUl(iu  of  dollars  and  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  Jobs. 

By  far  the  world's  largest  computer  com- 
pany, IBM  has  been  extraordinarily  aggres- 
sive in  protecting  its  intellectual  assets.  IBM 
has  sued  former  employees  for  trade-secrets 
breaches,  has  participated  In  a  U.S.  govern- 
ment "sUng"  operation  that  trapped  Japa- 
nese electronics  giant  Hitachi  in  its  effort  to 
Ulegally  purchase  IBM  technologies,  and 
has  negotiated  a  tough  $300-million-plus 
setUemetit  with  Fujitsu  when  that  Japanese 
computer  company  infringed  on  IBM's  soft- 
ware. Is  IBBTs  zeal  in  protecting  its  intellec- 
tual properties  and  the  company's  strong 
market  fosltion  just  a  coincidence? 

Abeolittely  not— it  is  both  symlMl  and  sub- 
stance o(  what  n.S.  companies  need  to  do  to 
malnt^ila  this  coimtry's  intellectual-proper- 
ty asseta. 

American  companies  are  beginning  to 
show  a  new  aggressiveness.  Armed  with  a 
lawsuit,  Texas  lostnmients  has  successfully 
renegotiited  several  semiconductor  licenses 
with  Japanese  companies.  Lotus  Develop- 
ment C(»p.,  makers  of  the  popular  Lotus  1- 
2-3  coirB>uter  program,  has  Just  filed  suit 
against  marketing  "spread-sheet  clones." 
charginf  copyright  infringement. 

Protecting  Intellectual  property— the  bio- 
technology, software,  semiconductors,  phar- 
maceuticals and  computer  designs  that  gives 
America  its  technical  edge  in  the  world  mar- 
ketplace—could grow  Into  the  hottest  and 
most  useful  trade  issuer  for  American  indus- 
try of  this  decade.  If  XJ&.  policymakers  play 
their  cards  right,  they'll  have  an  issue  that 
can  win  bipartisan  political  and  popular  sup- 
port at  home  while  putting  tan\sa  govern- 
ments Oi  notice  that  the  VS.  is  in  a  posi- 
tion to  export  its  considerable  legal  exper- 
tise in  Yays  that  can  make  life  exceedingly 
uncomfertable. 

Unlike  the  kneejerk  nationalism  that  in- 
fects most  protectionist  legislation,  the  in- 
tellectual property  Issue  can  be  packaged  as 
fundamentally  one  of  fairness;  people 
should  aot  rip  off  other  people's  work.  Eco- 
nomic plagiarism  is  a  t>ad  thing  and  it 
shouldtft  lie  too  difficult  for  a  bright  Re- 
publican or  Democrat  to  make  political  hay 
from  the  fact  that  America's  trade  woes  are 
a  direct  result  of  that  sort  of  l>ehavior  by 
foreign  firms. 

It's  important  to  note  that  this  is  not 
uniquely  an  American  trade  issue.  As  the 
trend  towards  global  markets  accelerates, 
intellectual  property  has  become  a  glottal 
trade  concern.  Intellectual  property  lawyers 
are  mniging  money  around  the  world. 

"The  legal  tools  for  effective  inteUectual 
property  protection  in  Europe  have  been  re- 
marluildy  enhanced  over  the  five  years,"  re- 
ports one  West  Oerman  patent  attorney. 
"There  is  clear  support  for  the  thesis  that 
intellectual  property  owners  not  only  have 
augmei^«d  their  efforts  for  attaining  ade- 
quate legal  protection  but  have  an  increas- 
ing tendency  to  actually  enforce  their  rights 
before  the  courts." 

And  should  anyone  be  surprised  that 
Japan  has  been  particularly  aggressive  in 
this  area? 

"The  Japanese  have  seized  on  this  issue 
while  many  Western  countries  were  asleep 
at  the  wheel,"  said  Robert  Greene  Sterne,  a 
Washington  attorney  specializing  in  intel- 
lectual-property law. 

Indeed.  Japan's  powerful  Ministry  of 
Intemaitional  Trade  and  Industry  last  year 
tried  to  slip  legislation  through  the  Diet 
that  would  have  required  foreign  computer 
companies  to  license  their  software  technol- 


ogies to  Jm)eneae  companies  after  only  a 
few  years. 

That  kind  of  ezproprlatory  law  could  have 
crippled  n.S.  computer  companies  l>ecause 
software  is  probably  the  iMst  technological 
edge  U.S.  companies  like  IBM  and  Digital 
Equipment  Corp.  possess.  Literally  handing 
that  software  over  to  its  Japanese  competi- 
tors would  have  had  the  inu>act  of  handing 
over  a  cashier's  check  worth  billions.  Only 
the  outraged  scresms  of  American  compa- 
nies and  Isst-minute  Intervention  by  the 
UjS.  government  averted  an  Industry  disas- 
ter. 

But  the  episode  underscores  Just  how  seri- 
ously the  glolMd  trade  implications  of  intel- 
lectual property  policy  and  law  are  taken  by 
America's  toughest  high-tech  competitor.  A 
note:  Four  of  the  top  10  companies  obtain- 
ing the  largest  number  of  U.S.  patents  last 
year  were  Japanese. 

Certainly,  inteUectual  property  has 
become  one  of  the  hottest  le^  topics  in  the 
n.S.  Courts  that  once  treated  patents  as  a 
"17-year  license  to  sue"  have  cracked  down 
on  infring«nent.  Earlier  this  year,  giant 
Eastman  Kodak  learned  a  bUlion-doUar 
lesson  when  a  district  court  rules  that  the 
photography  company  had  infringed  upon 
Polaroid's  Instant-picture  patents. 

The  establishment  of  the  Court  of  Ap- 
peals for  the  Federal  Circuit  In  1982  to  over- 
see patent,  copyright  and  trademark  issues 
has  also  led  to  a  judiciary  with  the  where- 
withal and  gumpUon  to  enforce  intellectual- 
property  rights. 

The  American  judicial  system  is  spear- 
heading a  revolution  in  intellectual-proper- 
ty law.  In  August,  the  Third  Circuit  in  the 
case  of  Whelan  versus  Jaslow  confirmed 
that  the  same  copyright  principles  that 
apply  to  movies  and  boolES  are  applicable  to 
computer  programs.  That  means  infringe- 
ment can  occur  not  only  with  line-by-line 
plagiarism  but  also  if  the  "structures,  se- 
quences or  organization"  are  too  similar. 

In  October,  the  Northern  District  Court 
of  CaUf  omia  in  Broederbimd  versus  Unison 
held  that  what  is  displayed  on  a  computer 
screen  is  protectable  under  copyright,  and 
this  protection  extends  to  the  "look  and 
feel"  of  what  Is  displayed  on  screen.  In  the 
semiconductor  industry,  where  Japanese 
companies  have  historically  piggybacked  on 
UJS.  design  technologies  to  reduce  develop- 
ment costs,  NEC  and  Intel  are  locked  In 
legal  combat  over  whether  circuit  designs 
etched  on  computer  chips  are  copyright  pro- 
tected. One  court  holds  that  they  are. 

Patent  law  Is  now  an  integral  part  of  the 
budding  biotechnology  industry  as  compa- 
nies seek  to  protect  the  way  they  design  en- 
zymes, microorganisms  and  plants. 

Unfortunately,  many  U.S.  companies  have 
done  a  brilliant  job  of  being  stupid  al>out 
their  intellectual-property  assets.  Apple 
Computer  President  John  Sculley  has  called 
the  discount  licensing  of  U.S.  technology 
during  the  19608  and  19708  "the  greatest 
fire  sale  in  history"  as  companies  practically 
gave  their  knowledge  l>ase  away. 

"Many  companies  did  take  the  path  of 
least  resistance,"  acknowledges  Bell,  Labs 
President  Ian  Ross,  who  chaired  the  intel- 
lectual property  panel  of  the  President's 
Commission  on  International  Competitive- 
ness. 

That  panel's  key  recommendation  is  that 
U.S.  companies  should  "run  faster"  and  ac- 
celerate the  commercialization  of  new  ideas 
into  new  products. 

That's  nice— but  does  It  make  sense  to  run 
faster  when  you're  dragging  freeloaders 
who  seem  to  be  getting  heavier  and  heavier? 
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The  United  States  has  got  to  put  aa  much 
emphasis  on  protection— not  protection- 
ism—ss  it  does  on  Innovation  to  compete  In 
gtotMJ  markets.  Yes,  the  Japanese,  the  Oer- 
mans  and  the  Koreans  et  al  have  their  own 
legal  systems  and  can  hire  U.S.  legal  gim- 
fighters  to  argue  their  interests  here.  But 
what  most  Asian  and  European  businessmen 
would  freely  acknowledge  is  that  the  U.S. 
retains  the  innovation  edge  in  most  technol- 
ogies—particularly computers,  software  and 
biotechnology.  They  are  clearly  concerned 
about  the  new  UjS.  toughness.  On  the  other 
hand,  they  see  their  own  future  fortunes 
coming  from  profitable  Innovations.  Conse- 
quently, they  have  to  grit  their  teeth  and  go 
along  lest  reluctance  to  respect  intellectual- 
property  rights'  come  back  to  haunt  them. 
The  clearest  sign  of  this  is  that  trade  minis- 
ters Just  sgreed  to  make  inteUectual  proper- 
ty a  part  of  the  GATT  (General  Agreement 
on  Tariff  and  Trade)  summit  meetings. 

Making  inteUectual  property  a  part  of  the 
trade  agenda  is  just  the  first  step,  however. 
The  real  impact  wiU  l>e  felt  when  American 
companies  caU  in  their  legal  enforcers  to 
make  countries  Uve  up  to  the  new  inteUectu- 
al-property  laws.  Iliere's  no  doubt  in  the 
world's  legal  community  that  America's  law- 
yers wiU  be  at  the  vanguard. 

It  may  l)e  a  sad  sign  of  the  times,  but  legal 
expertise  could  t>e  this  country's  most 
potent  export  of  the  information  age.  It  wlU 
be  even  sadder  if  UJS.  companies  treat  intel- 
lectual-property protection  as  Just  a  shield 
rather  than  a  steppingstone  to  further  com- 
petitive advantage. 
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Reconstoeratton  has  become  a  robber 
stamp  of  the  Initial  determinatton  becauaeltis 
frequentty  baaed  on  esaenttaRy  the  same  evi- 
dence. In  addWon  for  inittai  appication  casos. 
relevant  evidence,  whtoh  can  only  be  eidted 
at  a  face-to-face  heering,  cannot  be  consid- 


IT'S  TIME  FOR  SOCIAL 
SECURITY  REFORM 


HON.  THOMAS  J.  TAUKE 

OP  IOWA 
nr  THX  HOUSE  or  REFRESCirTATIVES 

Tuetday.  March  17. 1987 

Mr.  TAUKE  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  intit>- 
ducing  a  tiHI  that  depoliticizes  our  Nation's 
largest  entittement  program,  the  Social  Securi- 
ty Administration  [SSA]  by  estatilishing  an  in- 
dependent Sodal  Security  agency.  It  also  corv 
structs  a  new  appeals  process  tt>at  is  equita- 
ble, tMUanced  and  much  more  cost-effective 
ttian  the  current  chaotic  and  complex  system. 
The  new  appeals  process  will  do  wtiat  It 
shoukl  do:  Resolve  corrtroversies  instead  of 
creating  them. 

There  are  two  primary  functions  and  pur- 
poses of  tt>e  appeals  process:  First  to  provide 
claimants  wtK>  are  dissatisfied  with  an  initial 
dedsicxi  the  opportunity  to  present  in  a 
meaningful  way,  their  reasons  for  disagree- 
ment arxi  second,  to  provide  ttw  agency  wnth 
an  effective  oversight  mecfianism  to  ensure 
that  adjudicators  are  foltowing  the  polkaes  of 
the  agency.  During  my  study  of  the  current  ap- 
peals process,  I  found  several  unnecessary, 
(x>rTfusing,  and  inefficient  comporwnts  of  this 
process  create  rather  than  resolve  controver- 
sies. For  example: 

SSA  was  not  folk}wing  its  own  regulations  in 
evaluating  mental  impairment  cases  In  two 
separate,  maior  lawsuits. 

There  was  a  steady  dedine  in  the  percent- 
age of  cases  paid  at  ttw  Initial  and  reconsMer- 
atkxi  levels  arxj  a  steady  increase  in  ttie  per- 
centage of  cases  pakl  by  AU's  from  1976 
until  1984  wtien  the  Disability  Reform  Ad  was 
enaded. 


The  recoraideration  and  AU  levels  both 
condud  evtoentiary  hearings  for  continuing 
disability  review  caaea.  SSA's  Appeals  Cound 
uphdds  ttie  AU  deciston  90  percent  of  the 
time  and  its  standard  for  review  is  essentiaMy 
the  same  as  for  a  judidai  review. 

The  Initial,  reconskleration  and  AU  leveia 
each  independentiy  evatoate  the  evidence 
and  determine  ttw  facts  in  each  case.  This  is 
essentially  nottiing  more  ttian  poaing  ttie 
same  question  to  three  dtfferent  irxividuaia. 
Moreover,  ttw  evklerwe  and  issues  increase 
as  ttw  case  progresses  to  ttw  AU  level.  The 
result— in  1983  ttwre  were  366,691  fewer  ini- 
tial claims  ttiat  ttwre  were  in  1976  but  203,805 
more  requests  for  AU  hearings. 

Although  ttw  statutory  standard  for  judtoial 
review  is  a  quite  narrow  appellate  one,  in 
practice,  the  94  Federal  Distrid  Courts  corv- 
dud  ttwir  own  independent  evatoation  of  ttw 
eviderwe  and  decide  cases  under  their  own 
standard  instead  of  ttw  regulatory  starxlard 
tttat  appears  to  be  required  by  ttw  stataJte. 

Claimants  routinely  introduce  issues  Iwfore 
ttw  courts  that  were  not  presented  to  SSA 
during  ttw  administtative  appeels  proceae. 
This  Is  standard  operating  pnxwdure  for  dasa 
action  suits  arxl  rnakes  a  mockery  of  ttw  well- 
established  prirxaple  ttwt  before  a  daim  is 
presented  to  a  court  administrative  remediea 
must  have  twen  exttausted. 

At  ttw  height  of  the  continuing  disabWy 
review  controversy,  SSA  data  showed  ttiat  96 
percent  of  the  disability  cessation  determina- 
tions issued  t>y  ttw  Stete  agerwies  were  cor- 
rect yet  wtwn  ttwse  cases  were  appealed  to 
AU's,  more  than  two-ttwds  were  reversed. 
Ctearly,  something  was  wrorig  with  ttw  way 
ttwt  State  agertdes  were  deciding  cessation 
cases,  but  the  AU  decisions  had  no  dncemi- 
ble  effed  on  the  evaluation  practices  of  ttw 
State  agerx:ies.  There  have  been  dass  ac- 
tions relating  to  virtually  every  policy  or  evato- 
ating  disability.  (Under  court  orders,  SSA  must 
readjudicate  hundreds  of  ttwusands  of  claims 
arKi  apply  ttw  starKlards  imposed  by  ttw 
courts  for  perxling  arxJ  future  cases.  Ceses 
presenting  ttw  same  issue  and  similar  facts 
are  decided  differently  depending  on  wtwre 
ttw  daimant  happens  to  reside.  Thus,  SSA  is 
complying  with  all  of  ttw  court  orders  and 
therefore  applying  different  evaluation  stand- 
ards for  different  regions  of  ttw  oxjntry.) 

(kxjrt  decisions  shoukl  not  create  dwos, 
they  shoukj  end  it  Under  ttw  stetute,  the 
standard  for  judicial  review  t>y  ttw  Federal  Dis- 
toid  C(xjrts  is  an  appellate  orw.  AH  too  fre- 
quently distrid  court  judges  review  Social  Se- 
curity cases  as  fad  finders  who  receive  evi- 
derK»  arKJ  create  a  record  wtiich  is  a  basis  for 
appeal  to  a  circuit  court  In  effect  ttwre  is  no 
deference  to  ttw  agency's  finding  of  fad  or 
applicatton  of  legal  standard.  The  evMentiary 
preferer>ce  of  a  judge  and  not  the  regulations 
becomes  the  legal  standard  whnh  ttw  agency 
must  fdtow  In  deciding  cases.  Yet  in  ttw  vast 
majority  of  dass  actions,  no  regulations  ttave 
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baan  luiad 


It  la  Mr  to  aay  ttwt  in  prae- 
tor awakiatlna  and  re- 
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of  dedstons.  There  will  be  equal  compensa- 
tion to  hearirM  offtears  amora  the  States. 
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Fourtti  eliminate  own  motion  review  by  SSA 
of  favorable  decisions  Issued  bv  hearino  offi- 
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goina  to  comnete  asainat  all  nlfht  it  T 
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bMn  luM  imaU.  It  it  Mr  to  ny  ttwt  in  prac- 
HmMw  iagri  •tMKlard  tor  •valuating  and  r»- 
wtowtog  Sodal  Saourity  daima  is  not  being 
ooiNlalMiHy  toNowad  by  tha  courts. 

SacNon  206(a)  of  tha  Social  Sacurity  Act 
ghMM  awkjaiva  rulamaldng  authority  to  the 
agamy  "to  sitsbish  prooadurea,  not  incon- 
aiatant  wNh  tha  provWon  of  this  title,  *  *  * 
and  (to)  adopt  raaaonahia  and  proper  rules 
and  ragiisliona  to  ragulala  and  provide  for  the 
nature  and  axtant  of  tha  proofs  of  evidence 
and  tha  malhod  and  tatdng  and  furnishing  the 
a«na  in  crdar  to  aalablth  the  right  to  benefits 
haraundar."  It  ia  dear.  then,  that  Congress  in- 
tondad  tar  tha  raguMona  to  be  the  legal 
atandaid  in  tha  adludteation  of  Social  Security 
daimB.  Aa  stated  in  aaction  205(g).  when  a 
claim  ia  denied  "becauae  of  failure  of  the 
claimant  *  *  *  to  submit  proof  in  conformity 
with  any  ragulationa  prescribed  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  haraof.  tha  court  shall  review  only  the 
quatfon  of  ooniormity  with  such  regulations 
and  the  vaMMy  of  such  regulations."  The  reg- 
lialton  must  be  tha  only  bar  to  a  favorable  de- 
daion  and  the  ragulalion  On  accordance  with 
aaction  205(a))  must  be  inconsistent  with  the 


Al  dotorminatiorts  by  State  agencies  on  ini- 
tial appicalion  daims  are  subject  to  review 
and  reversal  (without  notice  to  the  claimant) 
by  SSA.  arvl  aH  ALJ  decisions  are  subject  to 
own  molton  review  and  reversal  (after  notice 
to  the  claimant)  by  SSA's  Apprals  Council. 
Thus,  throughout  the  first  three  steps  of  the 
piocaas,  the  agency  can  second  guess  ded- 
aionmalwfs  wtto  are  operating  under  duly  del- 
egated authority.  There  must  be  oversight  au- 
thority for  tiM  agency  to  ensure  that  its  regula- 
tiona  are  being  correctly  applied  by  this  Is  a 
cumberBoma  way  of  achieving  that  purpose. 

It  is  obvious  ttiat  we  have  a  system  that  is 
in  need  of  compreheraive  reform.  The  prob- 
lems cannot  be  resolved  by  making  a  change 
or  ad^tnient  at  orte  level  of  the  process.  We 
must  have  an  appeals  process  in  wtiich  each 
component  is  interrelated  and  complimentary 
wNh  the  others,  a  process  with  built-in  checks 
and  balanoaa  that  wil  ensure  the  system  will 
function  properly. 

The  bin  I  propose  today  will  resolve  all  of 
thaaa  controveraies,  completely  depoliticize 
ttte  prooeaa  and  establish  a  new  appeals 
process.  My  proposal  will: 

First,  eatabiah  the  Social  Security  Adminis- 
tration aa  an  independerrt  agency.  An  impor- 
tant component  of  ttw  independent  agency 
wfll  be  the  beneficiary  ombudsman.  If  prob- 
lems occur,  the  public  will  have  a  spokesper- 
son within  SSA  to  repreaent  ttie  putilic's  inter- 
eata,  especially  in  ttw  area  of  developirtg  rules 
and  procedures.  Ttw  ombudsman  will  also 
anaure  that  SSA  ia  following  its  rules  in  the 
evaluation  of  benefit  daims. 

Second,  reform  the  appeals  process. 

Fnt,  replace  ttie  reconsideration  level  with 
a  ful  evidentiary  hearing  conducted  by  a  Fed- 
eral employee  for  both  initial  and  continuing 
dhabWy  daima.  For  initial  appiKatk>n  cases, 
alow  6  monlttt  for  a  request  for  this  hearing 
to  be  fiad.  For  continuing  disability  review 
casaa.  aMow  60  days. 

Tlw  evidentiary  hearings  will  be  conducted 
by  a  corps  of  highly  trained,  specialized  Fed- 
eral hearing  officers  to  ensure  the  consistency 
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of  dedsiona.  There  will  be  equal  compensa- 
tion to  hearing  offtears  among  the  Stataa. 

The  hearings  will  be  nonadversarial  in 
nature.  SSA  will  not  have  a  representative 
praaent  Favorable  decisions  will  not  be  sub- 
ject to  review  or  reversal  by  SSA  before  the 
payment  of  benefits.  SSA  will  be  able  to 
appeal  decisions  with  whKh  it  disagrees  to  ad- 
ministrative law  judges,  daimants  will  also 
haM  ttie  opportunity  to  appeal  a  hearing  offi- 
cer's dedston. 

Second,  modify  ttie  function  of  the  AU 
leval  to  that  of  deciding:  First,  dkj  the  claimant 
have  a  full  opportunity  to  present  his  daim; 
seoorxj,  was  the  record  adequate  for  a  proper 
dedston;  and  third,  did  the  hearing  offtoer  cor- 
rectly apply  the  statute  and  regulations  to  the 
facts  presented  by  the  case?  AU's  are  par- 
tictiarly  well-qualified  to  perform  this  function 
and  ttieir  primary  focus  will  be  on  questions  of 
law;  the  AU  will  dedde  issues  relating  to  due 
process  and  conformity  with  statutory  and  reg- 
ulatory provisions. 

Third,  eliminate  the  administrative  review  by 
ttw  appeals  coundl.  With  the  proposed 
change  in  the  function  of  the  AU,  the  appeals 
coundl's  administrative  review  will  be  unnec- 
esaary. 

Fourth,  establish  a  Sodal  Security  court. 

The  Social  Security  court  will  be  a  special- 
ized cpurt  separate  from  the  judKtaJ  branch. 
SSA  law  and  regulations  will  be  t>indir>g  on  the 
court  and  therefore,  the  court  will  not  have  ju- 
risdKtion  to  rule  on  constitutional  matters  or 
ttie  validity  of  regulations.  The  Federal  district 
courts  will  retain  jurisdkrtion  of  issues  relating 
to  constitutional  questions  and  validity  of  regu- 
lations issues.  In  order  to  property  frame 
Issues  for  district  court  rulings,  the  daimant 
and  SSA  will  stipulate  that:  first,  there  is  no 
dispute  as  to  the  facts  of  the  case;  and 
seoond,  the  only  t>ar  to  a  favorat>le  decision  is 
a  provision  of  the  SSA  law  or  regulations.  The 
court's  ruling  will  be  binding  unless  appealed 
to  the  court  of  appeals  for  the  Federal  circuit 
and  will  have  prospective  effect  only.  (This  will 
end  ttie  nonacquiescence  controversy.) 

All  other  issues  arising  from  disability 
clahns,  including  the  adjudicative  practices 
and  polides  of  ^A,  will  be  under  the  sole  ju- 
risdiction of  the  Sodal  Security  court. 

As  in  the  Tax  Court,  qualifkBd  nonattomeys 
may  represent  claimants  upon  certification  by 
tha  Social  Security  court,  or  the  claimants  may 
represent  themselves. 

The  dedstons  of  the  court  will  be  preceden- 
tial and  binding  on  SSA  unless  appeals. 
Clamants  and  SSA  may  appeal  court  deci- 
sions to  the  court  of  appeals  for  the  Federal 
Circuit 

Third,  altow  a  daimant  to  have  only  one 
claim  pending  before  SSA  at  a  time.  (Under 
cuirent  law,  claimants  may  allege  the  same 
onset  of  disability  continuously,  even  though 
prior  applicattons  covering  the  period  of  al- 
leged disability  have  been  dedded.) 

tAy  t>ill  will  limit  the  retroactive  date  for  the 
establishment  of  a  period  of  disability  to  the 
later  of:  First  the  first  day  of  the  17th  month 
prior  to  the  month  the  application  is  filed;  or 
second,  the  first  day  of  the  month  following 
tha  month  of  a  final  decision  on  a  prior  appli- 
catkm.  This  tiill  will  also  preclude  the  reopen- 
ing of  final  decisions  unless  they  were  pro- 
cured by  fraud  or  similar  fault 
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Fourtti,  eliminata  own  motion  review  by  SSA 
of  favorable  dedaiona  iaaued  by  hearing  offi- 
cers or  AU's  and  replace  it  with  a  mechanism 
to  altow  for  agency  appeal.  If  ttie  agency  t>e- 
lieves  that  a  hearing  officer  has  not  correctty 
applied  the  law  and  regulations  to  a  case, 
SSA  may  appeal  the  decision  to  an  AU.  Simi- 
larly, if  the  agency  is  not  satisfied  with  an  AU 
dedsioni  SSA  may  appeal  to  the  Sodal  Secu- 
rity court  This  system  will  ensure  ttiat  over- 
sight aufiority  of  ttie  agency  will  continue  and 
disputes  will  be  expeditously  and  authoritative- 
ly setUed  by  highly  qualified  third  parties.  In 
addition,  for  the  first  time,  a  court  will  review 
altowanoes  as  well  as  denials.  This  will  pro- 
vide a  more  balanced  perspective. 

I  am  oonvinced  that  this  comprehensive  leg- 
islation ia  ttie  most  viable  approach  to  depoliti- 
ctzing  the  Social  Security  system  and  improv- 
ing the  appeals  process.  Both  the  claimant 
and  the  agency  have  the  same  appeal  rights. 
Band-akI,  piecemeal  solutions  in  reaction  to 
crises  h$ve  not  worked  in  ttie  past.  The  adju- 
dicative/appeals  process  is  the  key  to  a  long- 
lasting,  oomprehensive  solution.  If  ttie  process 
has  a  tystem  of  checks  and  balances,  in 
wtuch  (fsputes  are  settied  t)y  independent 
knowledgeable  third  parties,  the  inconsistent 
application  of  the  definition  of  disatiility  from 
Vne  looae  interpretations  under  the  1980 
amendments  to  the  more  strict  applnation 
under  the  Disatiility  Benefits  Reform  Act  of 
1984  wll  become  more  moderate  and  bal- 
anced. This  bill  will  successfully  address  the 
prot>lems  Inherent  in  ttie  current  appeals  proc- 
ess for  Social  Security  claims  in  a  timely,  effi- 
cient cost-effective  and  fair  manner. 

I  urge  you  to  join  me  in  cosponsoring  this 
legislation. 


THE  CHALLENGE  OP  AMERICAN 
CITIZENSHIP 


I  HON.  TIM  JOHNSON 

I  OF  SOUTH  DAKOTA 

nr  iHE  HOUSE  or  representatives 
Tuesday,  March  17,  1987 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  South  Dakota.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, each  year  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of 
ttie  United  States  and  its  ladies  auxiliary  con- 
duct the  Voice  of  Democracy  tvoadcast 
scriptwriting  contest.  This  year  more  than 
300,000  secondary  school  students  partidpat- 
ed  in  the  contest  competing  for  national 
scholarahips. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  my  colleagues  the 
winning  script  from  the  State  of  South  Dakota, 
written  by  Davkl  Henry  Haase  of  Scotland, 
SD.  I  alto  want  to  congratulate  the  VFW  and 
ttie  ladies  auxiliary  for  its  continuation  of  this 
fine  program  and  its  outstanding  contribution 
to  this  Nation.  I  hope  the  VFW  will  continue  In 
its  efforts  to  educate  our  young  people  as  to 
the  benefits  of  being  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States  of  America. 

The  Crallehgb  or  Akericam  Citizenship 
(By  David  Haase) 

One  person  I  will  never  forget  is  an  all 
state  faotball  player  that  taught  me  the 
true  meaning  of  the  word  challenge.  This 
guy  was  six  foot  three  Inches  tall,  235 
pounds,  and  was  an  offensive  tackle  for  an 
opposliig  team.  This  was  the  man  I  was 
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goinc  to  compete  acainst  aU  night.  If  I  was 
to  do  my  Job,  It  was  going  to  require  concen- 
tration, an  attitude  that  wanted  to  succeed, 
and  physical  effort  like  none  before.  To  do 
my  Job  in  that  game  was  a  challenge. 

When  I  first  thought  of  the  challenge  of 
American  citizenship.  I  questioned  what  a 
chaUenge  really  was.  I  consulted  a  Websters 
Dictionary  on  this  matter,  and  it  told  me 
that  a  chaUenge  was  anything  that  claims 
or  demands  effort,  interest,  or  feeling. 

I  could  easily  see  where  playing  against  an 
excellent  player  in  football  was  a  challenge, 
but  I  couldn't  quite  make  the  connection  l>e- 
tween  l>eing  an  American  citlaen  and  facing 
a  challenge.  History  is  the  best  teacher,  so  I 
began  to  think  what  challenges  were  en- 
countered since  the  conception  of  our 
nation. 

Thomas  Jefferson  overcame  the  challenge 
of  Justifying  America's  independence  from 
England  and  did  so  in  such  an  eloquent 
manner  that  the  pattern  for  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  was  and  is  being  used 
by  countless  other  countries  in  the  their 
own  Declarations. 

George  Washington,  during  the  revolu- 
tionary war,  overcame  the  tremendous  odds 
of  fighting  a  war  where  his  enemy  had  all 
the  advantages.  The  advantages  of  any  sup- 
plies, trained  men,  and  experienced  leader- 
ship for  the  British  all  counted  against  the 
success  of  this  young  general.  He  also  over- 
came the  challenge  of  having  no  example  to 
foUow  in  his  role  of  President,  but  through 
his  sincerity  and  foresight  he  laid  the 
groundwork  for  the  actions  of  Presidents  to 
come. 

Abraham  Lincoln  gives  us  probably  the 
l>e8t  example  of  facing  up  to  a  challenge 
and  overcoming  it.  He  preserved  the  union 
of  the  United  SUtes  during  the  Civil  War 
and  conducted  a  bitter  war  without  becom- 
ing bitter  himself.  President  Lincoln  shows 
us  one  of  the  greatest  qualities  needed  when 
facing  a  chaUenge,  and  that  is  you  must 
care  about  the  outcome.  He  cared  that  the 
union  stayed  together,  and  he  acted  upon 
that  by  never  giving  up  in  his  beUef  that  the 
North  would  prevaU  and  thereby  preserve 
unity. 

No  group  of  people  do  we  owe  so  much  to 
as  we  do  to  the  thousands  upon  thousands 
of  veterans  of  our  Armed  Forces.  The  veter- 
ans are  the  perfect  example  of  transforming 
thoughts  and  l)eUefs  into  actions.  These 
people  gave  their  time,  their  efforU.  their 
ideas,  their  health,  and  some  even  their 
Uves  Just  so  we  could  keep  those  freedoms 
of  which  we  are  proud  of  and  that  our  fore- 
fathers fought  so  hard  to  gain. 

What  I  have  learned  from  my  study  of 
chaUenges  throughout  time  is  that  no 
matter  what  the  odds  are  against  me,  1  must 
care  enough  to  keep  this  country  and  its 
ideals  alive.  But  caring  is  not  enough.  I 
must  protect  the  freedoms  given  to  me  by 
my  American  citizenship  by  practicing  those 
freedoms.  The  veterans  of  the  United  States 
armed  forces  did  not  give  their  lives  so  we 
might  just  sit  back  and  let  our  indifference 
tranqullize  us  into  thinking  that  our  future 
is  paid  for  liecause  of  past  accomplishments. 
Just  as  a  muscle  in  a  cast  degenerates  from 
lack  of  Msk,  rights  and  freedoms  given  to  us, 
if  not  exercised  and  taken  advantage  of,  wiU 
liegin  to  weaken  and  eventuaUy  disappear. 
Thomas  Jefferson  did  not  sit  back  and  hope 
the  English  would  understand  our  countries 
need  for  independence,  instead  he  put  his 
ideas  in  writing  so  aU  people  might  under- 
stand. George  Washington  did  not  give  up 
when  he  suffered  his  first  defeat;  instead  he 
dug  In  his  heels  and  lead  the  colonial  forces 
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on  to  victory.  Many  more  examples  can  l>e 
given,  but  there  are  three  quaUties  that  link 
aU  people  that  overcome  chaUenges  togeth- 
er, and  those  are;  each  person  cared,  each 
person  made  a  decision  or  commitment,  and 
each  person  acted  upon  his  dedaion  or  com- 
mitment without  looUng  iMtck. 

The  challenge  of  American  dUzeoshlp  for 
me  is  to  keep  America  what  it  was  meant  to 
l>e;  a  place  where  anything  is  possible,  a 
place  where  the  rights  of  aU  people  to  life. 
lll>erty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness  are 
guaranteed  and  a  place  that  li  not  only  a 
country,  but  a  home. 


RESTORING  THE  OIL 
DEPLETION  ALLOWANCE 

HON.  MICKEY  EDWARDS 

OF  OKLAHOMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OT  REPRESENTATIVBS 

Tuesday,  March  17.  1987 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  have  intixxiuced  legislation,  whnh  I 
originally  offered  last  year,  to  restore  ttie  dl 
depletion  altowance  from  the  cunwit  15  per- 
cent to  27.5  percent.  The  recent  Departonent 
of  Energy  study  on  energy  security  has  klenti- 
fied  this  measure  as  one  of  the  most  cost-ef- 
fective ways  to  maintain  suffkaent  levels  of 
domestic  oil  exptoration  and  production.  I  urge 
ttie  House  to  pass  ttiis  important  legialation. 

By  now.  ttie  devesting  impsct  our  Nation's 
energy  industry  has  felt  as  a  result  of  low  dl 
prices  as  abundantty  dear.  Domestic  dl  and 
gas  production  is  dedining,  especially  tow- 
vdume,  high-cost  stripper  wells— produdng 
10  barrels  a  day  or  less— that  cannot  make 
money  witti  $15  oil.  Oil  companies'  ability  to 
raise  capital  from  investors  and  banks  is  being 
reduced  atong  with  ttieir  own  internal  cash 
ftow.  Oil  and  gas  emptoyees  totaling  700,000 
in  1982  have  been  reduced  by  more  ttian 
300,000,  witti  half  ttie  job  losses  occurring  last 
year.  Unless  we  make  a  consdous  dedston  to 
help  reverse  ttiese  toBnds,  we  will  be  import- 
ing dl  at  levels  whnh  once  again  affect  our 
Nation's  security. 

We  all  need  to  start  woridng  together  to 
build  a  responsible  energy  security  polk:y.  One 
of  the  least  expensive  ways  to  do  ttiis  would 
be  to  focus  on  the  energy  tax  incentives  that 
work,  such  as  percentage  depletion.  Through- 
out this  century,  ttie  dl  depletion  allowance 
has  been  used  effectively  to  encourage  U.S. 
dl  exploration  and  development  The  concept 
of  percentage  depletion  was  first  recognized 
in  1913,  based  on  the  awareness  of  the  need 
for  a  stable  level  of  dl  production.  The  deple- 
tion allowance  was  set  at  27.5  percent  until 
1969,  at  whk:h  time  it  was  reduced  to  22  per- 
cent In  1975,  the  major  oil  companies  were 
denied  it.  Beginning  in  1981,  the  rate  has 
been  gradually  reduced  to  15  percent  and  de- 
spite ttie  draiTiatic  changes  in  wortd  energy 
markets,  there  are  still  those  who  would  like 
to  eliminate  it  altogether. 

Percentage  depletion  recognizes  the  udque 
quality  of  fossil  fuels— ttiat  once  they're  gone, 
they're  gone.  Here's  how  it  works:  Percentage 
depletion  represents  the  part  of  the  selling 
price  of  dl  and  gas  that  is  a  return  on  cap- 
ital—as opposed  to  income — when  these 
finite  natural  resources  are  sdd.  Percentage 
depletion  is  critical  wtien.  after  a  well  is  sited. 
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drilled,  tested,  and  completed,  production 
begins.  This  incentive  is  needed  becauae  an 
diman  can't  just  buiW  aaaeta;  he  muat  find 
ttiem.  A  real  estate  devetoper  can  conatnid  a 
buikJing  witti  littte  or  no  risk,  knowing  ttiat  he 
will  receive  at  least  some  vakie  from  ttie  esdat- 
ing  sttucture.  Oil  can't  be  manufactured 
cheaply.  Oil  must  be  discovered— at  great 
eoonomk:  risk  to  ttie  explorer. 

Once  the  oilman  or  owner  of  a  property 
starts  selling  his  dl,  his  aaaet  begins  to  de- 
plete—permanentiy.  Nothing  seeps  back  into 
the  ground  to  make  Vne  vakie  of  his  asset 
worth  more.  Oil  and  gas,  once  sdd,  has  no 
lasting  value.  Percentage  depletion  hdps  pay 
for  ttie  wells  produdng  littte  or  no  oil.  Witti  7 
out  of  10  stiipper  wells  in  ttie  United  States 
turning  up  dry  hdes,  part  of  ttie  selling  price 
of  each  barrd  of  dl  must  be  retained  to  cover 
ttie  costs  of  ttiose  noncommercial  wells.  The 
tax  savings  from  percentage  depletion  ttxis 
helps  producers  pay  for  unprofitabie  weHs— 
enabling  them  to  exptore  for  new  onea. 

Raising  the  depletion  altowance  back  up  to 
its  historic  level  wouki  tie  a  big  step  in  ttie 
right  direction.  According  to  ttie  Jdnt  Commit- 
tee on  Taxation,  the  amount  of  additional 
cash  available  to  independent  oil  operators 
and  royalty  owners  last  year  as  a  result  of  ttie 
15-percent  rate  was  n«arty  $1.3  biMon.  That 
amount  could  have  increased  to  over  $2.3  bil- 
lk)n  if  dl  companies  had  ttie  27.5-percent  rate. 
Independent  producers  typically  reinvest  105 
percent  of  ttieir  income  into  additional  drilling. 


FEDERAL  LANDS  RECEIPTS 
CLARIFICATION  ACT  OF  1987 


HON.  NORMAN  D.  SHUMWAY 

OP  CALjroiunA 
m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  17,  1987 
Mr.  SHUMWAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  in- 
titxludng  ttie  Federal  Lands  Receipts  Clarifi- 
cation Act  of  1987.  I  am  jdned  in  ttiis  effort  by 
28  of  my  cdleagues  from  both  sMes  of  ttie 
aisle  wtio,  like  myself,  believe  that  it  is  neces- 
sary to  clarify  congresstonal  intent  witti  regard 
to  the  formula  by  whk^  national  resources  re- 
cdpts  payments  to  States  and  counties  are 
calculated. 

When  Western  territories  were  admitted  to 
the  Union  as  new  States,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment retained  ownership  of  milltons  of  acres 
of  land.  State  accession  stataJtes  were  in- 
tensely negotiated  arrangements,  and  virtually 
all  contain  language  in  whk:h  ttie  States  agree 
to  waive  all  interests  in  Federal  lands  and  not 
to  tax  Federal  properties  within  ttieir  jurisdic- 
tion. Realizing  ttiat  the  Federal  lands  are  not 
on  the  counties'  tax  rdls.  Congress  recog- 
nized the  Importance  of  local  governments' 
dependence  on  ttiese  resources.  As  a  result 
of  legislation  dating  back  to  ttie  earty  1900's, 
local  govemment  was  permanently  given  a 
share  of  the  mineral,  dl.  gas,  and  timber  re- 
ceipts generated  from  Federal  lands.  In  most 
cases.  Congress  provkjed  ttiat  the  money  was 
to  be  spent  "as  ttie  State  shall  prescribe"  for 
road  and  school  purposes  in  the  counties 
where  Federal  lands  are  located. 

This  philosophy  was  sti-engthened  in  1970 
when  ttie  Publk:  Land  Law  Review  Commis- 
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•  6-yMr  thjdy  wNch  oondud- 
FMwri  QoMmnwnt  should 
to  compwiMl*  State  and 
for  Itw  tax  immunity  of 
LMdi."  By  anaoMng  ttw  National 
iMMgHnant  Ad  of  1976.  Congress 
tM  pwwtoui  gross  tomwla  to  in- 
nal  tocast  sarvice  rave- 
nuaa  pmioualy  not  aooounted  for  in  dstammn- 
big  Ilia  2fr^araanl  ahaia  ol 
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THE  INTERCOLLEOIATE  ATHLET- 
IC rNTEORITY  ACT  OP  1987 


HON.  JOHN  BRYANT 


r 


TWs  UglilBMnn  Is  mcssssry  (toa  to  contin- 
by  Iha  OMoa  of  Managament 
wid  Budgal  to  sMsr  tha  maltwd  of  calculating 
loalpls  from  ttw  statutocy 
I  of  tha  9oas  raosjpis  to  the  same 
I  of  the  nal  raoalpts.  TNs  activity  is 
m  dract  vtoWton  of  ttw  congrsasionally  ap- 
prewad  pdey  that  rural  counlias  shall  receive 
thair  aquRsMa  share  of  the  gross  receipts. 
For  the  benefit  of  my  coleagues  who  are 
wNhtNs  issue,  the  total  share  of 
•da  to  Slates  and  local 
gawsmmsnts  In  1966  was  more  than  $800  mil- 
lon.  To  mm  a  apedfic  axampto.  the  Depart- 
msnl  of  AgrtcuNurs  shared  $270.2  million  of 
Foraal  Sarvtoa  revenues  with  41  States  and 
Pusrto  Rico  duing  fiscal  year  1986.  This 
t^jwa  rsprsaants  25  percent  of  ttw  gross  rev- 
enues that  ware  colected  by  national  forests 
tar  tintiar  hanmilng.  graang.  recreational  ac- 
IMIee.  minsrsi  development  and  other  special 
uasa.  Each  State  ia  required  by  law  to  use  Its 
ahva  of  the  FoiBst  Sennca  receipts  for  roads 
and  pubic  sclwois. 

Under  the  OfylB  proposal,  which  would 
^tow  the  Fedartf  Government  to  deduct  its 
coate  of  managing  Federal  lands  against  total 
raosipto  colected  for  the  year  prior  to  remit- 
ing  the  Statea'  share.  0MB  estimates  that 
lurri  oountlea  nalonwida  would  witness  ap- 
proMinately  a  S(H>arcent  cut  in  funding  for 
tootl  programs  such  as  sctwols  and  roads. 
Untartunataiy.  OlyiB  is  less  forthcoming  with  a 
potenltal  local  revenue  baae  «wth  wtvch  to 
otisat  the  maior  reduction  in  a  mral  county's 
shwa  of  Federsl  reaource  receipts.  At  this 
iuncture,  it  would  be  impossMe  for  local  courv 
ttoa  to  raiae  loat  Federal  revenue  locally  be- 
cauae  of  continued  ownership  by  the  Federal 
Government  of  Iwge  tracts  of  State  and 
county  land  under  a  tax-escempt  status. 

In  many  instances,  a  local  county's  road 
«id  pubic  school  annual  budget  Is  in  large 
part,  compriaed  of  its  share  of  natural  re- 
aowcea  receipts.  Over  the  past  5  years,  for  in- 
stance, the  county  of  Modoc,  CA,  in  my  d»- 
trict  haa  relad  upon  reaource  receipts  to  pro- 
vide SO  percent  of  its  annual  county  road  de- 
pwtnwnt  budget  The  children  of  Modoc 
County  are  )ust  as  dependent  on  ttwse  re- 
caipts  tor  their  education.  The  $758,566.30  re- 
ceived by  the  Modoc  County  Office  of  Educa- 
tton  provUas  for  the  salaries  of  26  teachers 
which  repraaants  20  percent  of  the  entire  in- 
struction staff  for  the  county. 

It  la  my  strong  belef  that  once  my  cot- 
laaquoB  have  ttw  opportunity  to  review  how 
this  proposal  would  adversely  impact  their 
nnl  constituents,  they  will  join  my  28  cd- 
and  me  and  strongly  support  this 


or 
THX  HOX7SK  OF  RXPRXSKHTATTVKS 

ruesday.  March  17, 1987 
Mr.  BRYANT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  introducing 
legblation  today  to  help  dean  up  coNege 
sports. 

The  "Intercollegiate  Athletic  Intergrity  Act  of 
igST'  makes  it  a  criminal  offense,  punishable 
by  a  fine  of  up  to  $100,000  and  a  prison  sen- 
tence of  up  to  1  year,  to  pay  someone  to  play 
coiege  sports.  It  also  provides  for  a  cut-off  of 
all  Federal  funds  to  any  college  or  university 
found  to  have  assisted  in  such  corrupt  pay- 
ments to  student  athletes. 

Sonw  might  regard  these  extrenw  meas- 
uras.  and,  in  a  sense,  ttwy  are.  But  ttwy  are  a 
response  to  an  extreme  crisis  in  our  university 
system— for  wtiich  my  own  alma  mater. 
Southern  Methodist  University  in  Dallas,  has 
reoently  been  rocked  by  scandal.  Many  col- 
lege coaches,  athletic  directors,  presidents, 
board  members,  and  boosters  have  made 
success  at  big-time  sports  ttwir  top  prkxity.  to 
tha  sacrifice  of  the  educational  and  ethical 
values  on  which  our  system  of  higher  educa- 
tion is  founded.  As  a  result,  our  university  var- 
sity attiletk:  programs  are  rife  with  free-wlwel- 
ing  payola. 

The  purpose  of  an  institute  of  higher  educa- 
ttofi  is  education.  A  student's  education  can 
certainly  be  enhanced  by  participation  in  ex- 
trwurricular  activities  such  as  amateur  inter- 
colegiate  sports  competition,  as  k>ng  as  those 
activities  are  kept  in  perspective.  But  altowing 
Hlieit  payments  to  students  to  get  them  to  par- 
ticipate distorts  and  cheapens  the  educatnnal 
e)q>erience  and  brings  disgrace  on  the  institu- 
tions  Involved. 

Although  a  university's  athletic  program  may 
be  independently  financed  through  donations 
and  gate  receipts,  wtwn  cheating  in  the  pro- 
gram is  brougfit  to  light  the  entire  school  suf- 
fers the  consequences.  Morale  erodes  in  the 
student  body  and  in  the  academk:  programs. 
Support  among  alumni  drops,  as  does  Interest 
among  prospective  studerrts.  And  ctwating  In 
athletKs  cannot  possibly  encourage  horwsty 
InacademKS. 

Those  who  say  that  ttw  best  place  to  ad- 
dress this  problem  is  within  the  college  or  uni- 
versity itself,  or  at  the  National  College  Athlet- 
ic Association.  wouM  be  right  But  ttw  sad  fact 
is  that  colleges  and  universities  are  proving 
unable  or  umrilling  to  address  it  As  for  the 
NCAA,  for  years  It  has  sakl.  "Leave  it  to  us  to 
dean  this  up,"  *  *  *  but  they  haven't  and 
ttwy  can't— at  least  not  without  some  help. 

Even  the  threat  of  a  "death  sentence."  the 
sfetxigest  sanctions  ever  Implemented  by  ttw 
NCAA  was  apparently  not  sufficient  to  stop 
these  lllkat  payments  at  SMU.  either  their  au- 
tttorizatton  by  board  members  and  administra- 
tors or  their  payment  by  as  yet  unnamed 
alumni.  And  no  Informed  observer  believes 
that  SMU's  involvement  In  such  a  scheme  Is 
by  any  means  unique  In  ttw  Souttiwest  Con- 
ference or  In  ttw  Natwn. 

The  job  ttwrefore  falls  to  Congress.  For  the 
sake  of  the  intergrity  of  our  colleges  and  uni- 
versities, we  must  offk^ly  recognize  such 
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payments  as  tha  bribes  they  are  and  serve 
notkw  on  educattorwl  institutions— ttwir 
boards,  administrators,  and  boosters— ttwt  the 
penaltiea  wll  be  severe  and  wMI  affect  them 
personaly. 

The  racent  wave  of  scandals  has  demorv 
strated  that  the  scholars,  profeaaors,  and  ad- 
ministrators who  sinoeraty  deaire  to  protect 
ttw  educattorwl  misston  of  their  university 
have  a  Iterd  tkna  standing  up  to  the  boosters 
and  their  money.  White  professors  are  in  the 
daasroofns  teaching  law  and  ethk»,  booeters 
and  bodrd  members  are  in  ttw  back-rooms 
teaching  something  altogether  different 

Big-tirse  sports  means  big-time  money  and 
big-time  temptatton.  IMy  bHI  creates  sanctions 
against  those  who  might  be  tempted,  sanc- 
tiorw  strong  erxxigh,  I  hope,  to  outweigh  ttw 
tempteUon. 

If  s  time  to  get  back  to  the  principal  pur- 
poses of  higher  educatton  and  to  put  behirKl 
us  such  reprehensibte  actwra  as  illicit  pay- 
ments to  amateur  athletes,  whnh  demean  not 
only  those  who  have  auttwrized  the  pay- 
ments—end shouki  know  better— but  also  the 
attiletes,  ttwir  sport,  and  ttw  institutton  itseH. 
If  s  time  to  tell  the  over-the-hill  gang  of  col- 
lege boasters  who  have  been  living  vnariously 
through  their  paki-coltege  athletes  that  their 
corrupt  game  is  over. 

Ttw  eancttons  I  am  proposing  will  give 
added  atrength  to  conscientious  college  ad- 
minstrators  who  are  trying  to  clean  up  their 
athletk:  programs  or  keep  ttwm  clean.  It  will 
remind  the  less  corwdentious  wtwt  ttw  pur- 
pose of  a  college  shoukJ  be.  And  It  will  help 
restore  confktonce  in  higher  education  among 
studenta.  alumni,  and  ttw  general  publK. 

I  took  forwanj  to  the  full  support  of  this  leg- 
islatton  by  all  of  the  f^AA  colleges  and  uni- 
versities in  ttw  Natton.  They  can  demonstrate 
their  daan  record  and  good  intenttons  by  im- 
mediataly  telegramming  their  support  for  this 
bill  to  me  arxi  to  their  representative  in  Con- 
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HON.  GERRY  SKORSKI 

OPMrNNESOTA 

nr  THE  HOUSE  of  representatives 
j  Tuesday,  March  17,  1987 
Mr.  8IKORSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  now,  more 
than  ever,  it  is  essential  that  the  United  States 
speak  out  forcefully  on  ttw  issue  of  Soviet 
Jewry.  Oppressed  people  all  over  the  wortd 
took  to  the  United  Stetes  as  a  beacon  of 
hope,  as  a  champion  of  the  oppressed,  pow- 
erless. disposses;,«jd.  and  as  a  power  ttwt 
Moscotw  cannot  igrwre.  Human  rights  must  be 
an  active,  consistent,  and  integral  element  in 
our  fofeign  poHcy.  and  the  Soviets  must  un- 
derstand how  diffKult  it  will  be  to  Improve  bi- 
lateral relatnns  as  k>ng  as  they  persist  in  har- 
assing arKl  oppressing  Jews  arid  dissklents. 

Soviet  leaders  may  well  be  perplexed  by  our 
preocgupatton  with  human  rights.  They  have 
argued  that  human  rights  are  strictly  an  "inter- 
nal affair."  Compasston.  ttwy  say.  shoukJ  stop 
at  a  country's  borders. 

In  ttie  aftermath  and  everiasting  memory  of 
the  Hdtocaust.  we  understand  that  at  the  very 
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minimum,  thia  is  but  a  gross  moral  evaston. 
Hubert  Humphrey  toM  us: 

A  nation's  strength  la  not  simply  cold 
steel.  It  iB.  in  fact,  very  much  a  warm  heart. 

The  Universal  Oedaratton  of  Human  Rights, 
the  Helsinki  accords,  and  the  Genodde  Con- 
vention all  attest  to  the  fact  that  human  rights 
are  universal.  As  Martin  Luther  King  said.  "In- 
iustkw  anywhere  is  a  threat  to  justice  every- 


Soviet  Jewry  is  one  of  the  few  issues  here 
in  Congress  for  whk:h  there  is  overwhelming 
bipartiaan  support.  wMh  few  detractors.  So  the 
question  that  I  pose  to  my  colleagues  is  not  if 
you  support  Soviet  Jewry,  but  rather  how  ac- 
tively do  you  fight  on  its  behalf?  Are  you  a 
passive  supporter  or  do  you  take  a  leadership 
rote? 

As  Robert  Kennedy  sakl  to  students  in 
South  Africa  20  years  ago: 

Each  time  a  human  lielnc  stands  up  for  an 
idea  ...  or  sets  to  Improve  the  lot  of  others 
...  or  strikes  out  asainst  Injustice  ...  he  or 
she  sends  out  a  a  tiny  ripple  of  hope.  In 
croeslng  each  other  from  a  million  different 
centers  of  energy  and  daring,  those  ripples 
build  a  mighty  current  which  can  sweep 
down  the  most  terrible  walls  of  oppression 
and  Injustice. 


CANDY  HODOE  OP  GADSDEN 
WINS  SCRIPWRITING  CONTEST 

HON.  TOM  BEVni 

or  KLUMAMA 
nr  THE  HOUSE  OF  REFRESEKTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  17,  1987 

Mr.  BEVILL  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  and 
proud  ttwt  Candace  Susanna  Hodge  of  Gads- 
den, a  student  from  my  Fourth  Ccxigresstonal 
District  of  Alabama,  has  been  named  the 
State  winrwr  of  ttw  Voice  of  Democracy 
broadcast  scriptwrtting  comest  This  contest  is 
sponsored  by  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of 
the  United  States  and  its  ladies  auxiliary  and 
the  thenw  this  year  was  "The  Challenge  of 
American  Citizenship." 

Miss  htodge  is  a  senior  at  Emma  Sansom 
High  School  and  hopes  to  attend  Samford 
University.  She  is  ttw  daughter  of  the  Rev. 
and  Mrs.  Bruce  H.  Hodge. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  will  read  the  fdtowing 
speech  whwh  was  written  by  Miss  Hodge.  It  is 
certainly  very  inspiring. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  request  permission  to  insert 
for  the  Record  Miss  Hodge's  winning  script 

The  speech  fdtows: 

TRK  CHALLBfGS  OP  AMXHICAM  CITIZEITSHIP 

America  today  is  a  tower  of  strength  de- 
spite the  fact  that  men  from  Greek  Plato  to 
French  TocquevUle  have  doubted  democra- 
cy. We  are  not  strong  t)ecause  we  are  exclu- 
sionary—In  fact,  "We  hold  these  truths  to 
l>e  self-evident  that  all  men  are  created 
equal". 

Our  first  challenge  was  the  fight  for  free- 
dom. Our  founding  fathers  In  13  small  colo- 
nies faced  many  obstacles  successfully 
before  America's  Independence  was  bom  on 
July  4.  1776.  Then,  In  1787,  they  met  In 
Phlladelptila  to  write  the  UJS.  Constitution 
whfch  established  the  longest-lasting  de- 
mocracy In  history,  even  though  we  are  the 
youngest  nation  In  existence. 

Is  equality  a  challenge  today?  Is  freedom 
a  challenge?  The  word,  "challenge"  Is  de- 
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fined  by  Webster's  dictionary  to  be  "...  an 
Invitation  to  a  contest."  A  challenge  Implies 
strenuous  work  and  difficulty  In  attaining  a 
goal.  In  searching  for  the  "challenge"  of 
being  an  American  citizen  today,  I  must  con- 
fess that  I  can  find  none.  Accepting  a  free 
education  is  no  challenge  to  me.  By  I860 
Horace  Mann  and  Henry  Barnard  had  es- 
tablished the  Pree  Public  Elementary 
School  and  today  over  2.000  colleges  and 
Universities  are  educating  people  across  the 
nation.  Accepting  religious  freedom  is  no 
challenge  to  me.  How  could  I  ctmiplaln 
about  having  the  freedom  to  follow  my  own 
beliefs,  even  If  my  decision  Is  to  disbelieve? 
Being  free  Is  In  no  way  a  challenge  to  me, 
and  I  have  never  had  difficulty  in  saying.  "I 
am  proud  to  l>e  an  American." 

Respecting  the  flag  is  no  challenge  to  me. 
There  are  people  who  cannot  find  the  desire 
to  stand  for  our  flag,  others  refuse  to  ac- 
knowledge those  men  who  were  killed  In 
Vietnam  and  upon  other  foreign  grounds. 
War  is  devastating,  but  brave  and  valiant 
men  and  Isoys  gave  their  lives  In  lands  they 
had  never  Imown  l>efore  for  reasons  they 
were  unsure  of  because  they  iMlleved  in 
their  home,  their  Qod.  their  country  and 
their  freedom.  They  wanted  these  kept  con- 
secrated. 

Protecting  my  country  is  no  challenge  to 
me.  America  was  founded  upon  protecting 
her  own  and  working  to  help  those  In  need. 
When  the  farmers  were  suffering  with  crops 
and  loss  of  funds,  we  delved  In  the  Farm 
Aid.  When  a  disease  we  still  do  not  fully  un- 
derstand l>ecame  an  epldonic;  we  faced  It 
and  began  the  iMittle  against  AIDS.  As 
people  in  this  country  were  starving,  we  fol- 
lowed our  hearts  to  Join  Hands  Across 
America.  While  we  love  our  fellow  dtizens. 
concern  knows  no  iMrders  and  as  millions  in 
Africa  were  crying  out  for  help,  the  VJ&Jl. 
answered  their  calL  These  are  only  recent, 
obvious  examples  of  projects  for  the  people. 
There  are  categorical  and  block  grants  des- 
ignated to  the  states  as  sources  of  help  for 
those  who  need  that  little  bit  of  extra  sup- 
port to  get  by  l>ecause  America  understands 
hardship.  We  know  the  pain  of  defeat,  but 
when  the  choice  is  to  lay  down  and  die.  or 
stand  up  and  fight:  you  can  t>e  sure  we  will 
stand!  America  cries  out:  Give  us  your  poor, 
your  weak,  your  tired  and  neglected  and 
here  they  can  find  their  rest— no  matter 
who  they  may  be. 

Voting  is  no  challenge  to  me.  Though  offi- 
cials often  frustrate  us  due  to  seemingly 
wrong  decisions,  or  simply  because  they  are 
imperfect  as  we  all  are;  this  is  the  reason  we 
must  continue  to  vote  and  let  our  desires  t>e 
heard.  We  decide;  we  the  people,  hold  to- 
morrow in  our  hands. 

Having  faith  is  not  a  challenge  for  me. 
There  are  olntacles  facing  us— as  there 
always  will  be.  Nuclear  armament  is  fright- 
ening, war  Is  frightening,  starvation  and 
murder  are  difficult  to  face;  but  our  God 
above  has  shed  his  grace  upon  this  land.  He 
sparked  thirteen  smaU  colonies  into  a 
mighty  nation  who  strive  for  peace,  liberty, 
and  Justice  for  All  Men. 

As  has  been  so  aptly  put  by  musicians 
across  the  continent:  "We  Are  the  World." 
America  Is  not  Just  a  land;  she  is  people.  She 
is  courage,  hope,  trust,  and  love— These  are 
the  things  that  last.  As  Langston  Hughes 
pointed  out: 

These  .  .  .  made  America  the  land  it  has 

l)ecome. 
O,  I'm  the  man  who  sailed  those  early  seas 
In  search  of  what  I  meant  to  t>e  my  home— 
For  I'm  the  one  who  left  dark  Ireland's 

shore 
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And  Poland's  plain  and  England's  grassy 

lea. 
And  torn  from  Black  Africa's  strand 
I  came  to  build  a  "Hraneland  of  the  Free" 
(Where)  opportunity  is  Real,  and  Life  is 

free— 
Equality  is  the  air  we  Invatbe. 

The  challenge  lies  in  the  future  wlien  the 
responsibility  lies  on  me  to  Instill  these  be- 
liefs to  my  family.  None  of  these  should  Iw 
challenges  for  me  if  I  love  my  country  and 
want  to  keep  her  free.  Being  an  American 
citizen  is  not  a  challenge— it  is  an  honor. 


AMERICAN  LEGION  CELEBRATES 
ITS  68TH  ANNIVERSARY 


HON.  FRANK  ANNUNZIO 

opnxnrois 

Of  THE  HOUSE  OT  RBPRBSBirTATIVCS 

Tuesday,  March  17.1987 

Mr.  ANNUNZK).  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March  15, 
1919,  the  Anwrtoan  Legion  began  ito  hxig  and 
proud  tradition  of  service,  petriolism,  and  c«a 
for  our  Natton's  veterans.  Sixty-eight  ye«a 
after  its  creatnn.  the  American  Legkxi  contirv 
ues  to  perpetuate  its  founding  pledge  in  ito 
perseverance  "For  God  and  Country." 

A  group  of  about  20  officers  who  served  in 
the  Anwrican  Expeditionary  Forces  in  France 
during  Wortd  War  I  was  asked  by  ito  head- 
quarters to  suggest  ways  to  improve  the 
morale  of  the  troop.  Lt  Col.  Theodore  ftooae- 
vett.  Jr..  proposed  an  organization  of  vetarana 
to  serve  this  purpose,  and  in  Febnwy  1919, 
this  group  formed  a  temporary  committee  to 
recnjt  membership.  On  March  15.  ttw  first  or- 
ganizatmn  meeting  took  place  in  Paris  with 
about  1.000  officers  and  enlisted  men  attend- 
ing. This  meeting.  krxMvn  as  ttw  Paris  Caucus, 
adopted  a  temporary  constitution,  as  well  as 
agreed  to  ttw  name,  Anwrican  Legton. 

Today,  the  Anwrican  Logon  has  grown  to  a 
membership  of  over  2.650.000  in  about 
15,000  tocaJ  groups,  and  a  woman's  auxiliary 
of  1  million  members  in  about  12.000  tocal 
groups.  Ttiis  fine  organizatton  has  maintained 
the  high  standards  it  set  for  itself  in  1919.  and 
ttw  members  of  the  American  Legion  continue 
to  be  successful  in  making  ttwir  nobto  kieals  a 
living,  working  reality  for  all  of  our  citizens. 
This  is  very  much  in  keeping  with  the  constitu- 
tton  of  the  Legton  whk:h  states: 

For  God  and  country  we  amfhrlat^'  our- 
selves together  for  the  following  purposes  to 
uphold  and  defend  the  Conatltution  of  the 
United  States  of  America;  to  m»int.«tn  j^w 
and  order,  to  foster  and  perpetuate  a  one 
hundred  percent  Americanism:  to  preserve 
the  memories  and  incidents  of  our  associa- 
tions in  the  great  wars;  to  inculcate  a  sense 
of  individual  obligation  to  the  ctxnmunlty. 
State  and  Nation;  to  combat  the  autocracy 
of  both  the  classes  and  the  masses;  to  make 
right  the  master  of  might  to  promote  peace 
and  good  will  on  earth;  to  safeguard  and 
transmit  to  posterity  the  principles  of  Jus- 
tice, freedom  and  democracy;  to  consecrate 
and  sanctify  our  comradeship  by  our  devo- 
tion to  mutual  helpftilness. 

The  American  Legton  has  been  committed 
to  building  Anwrican  kieals  in  our  Natton's 
youth.  The  Legton  became  particularly  active 
In  the  education  and  welfare  of  ctiiMren  during 
the  Great  Depression.  Over  1,000  posts  re- 
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ty  at  Fallbrook  High  School  in  1968.  Hia  riae 
to  tw  position  of  principal  in  1977  was  awiftiy 
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Vandemtwiton  High  School  and  graduated 
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DeCheser  for  her  unparalled  contribution  to 
ttw  hurrwn  services  contmunity.  and  for  her 
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than  25  years  since  Senator  Henry  M  Jack- 
son and  tils  sutxxmunittee  took  a  deep  look 


SMS 

oriMd  LI  ■mull!  of  honor  from  the  ^4ational 
Eduorilon  AMOcMon  for  kMping  local 
•diooli  nming  In  Mw  fM«  of  rwkjced  budg- 
•IK.  Aiw.  MM  yMrty  obMrvwwe  of  American 
Eduoaion  Wtaak  WB8  originaM  by  the  Ameri- 
can Lif^ 

Mora  ttian  3.000  Boy  Scout  troops  are 
tfomona  by  tw  Lagion.  and  ew:h  yeer,  the 
AmaitCM  Lagion  hoida  a  national  high  achooi 
oraloiy  oontaal  to  pramole  the  ttudy  of  ttw 
U.&  ConalNulion  and  the  BM  of  Rights.  The 
Latfon  WMily  awaida  over  $40,000  in  schol- 
aiiNpa  to  ttia  InaMa. 

TTw  American  Lagion  posts  have  buitt  com- 
munRy  housea.  amlmmlng  pools,  and  play- 
TQunda,  aa  wal  aa  many  partes  throughout 
tiw  IMtod  Statoa.  and  each  yew  the  Ameri- 
ca iMf/on  haa  sponsored  about  3.000  base- 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

ty  at  Fallbrook  High  School  in  1968.  His  rise 
to  tie  poailton  of  principal  in  1077  was  awiftiy 
foltowed  by  the  completion  of  his  doctorate  in 
educalkxwi  administration  from  North  Arizona 
Unkwaity  in  1979.  His  tenure  as  principal  was 
marked  by  his  selection  as  1  of  5  CaHfor- 
niafis— 1  of  114  in  the  Nation— honored  for 
the  Nationai  Secondary  School  Recognition. 
IHe  was  also  responsible  for  two  high  school 
acvaditations.  Hank's  retirement  will  mean  a 
yeat  kMS  for  Fallbrook's  students,  and  we 
wiah  him  well  in  his  future  endeavors.  He  has 
bean  an  inspiratnn  to  all  of  us  who  have 
known  him. 


Moat  importantly.  American  Legion  mem- 
ban  hawa  woitad  iwlaaaly  on  matters  whk:h 
oonoem  lite  waMara  of  their  fellow  veterans 
md  ttwir  dapendanls.  The  Legnn  has  been 

Jailraliil  in  iha  atf  nlrT-*  -*  — ^ '^  ~ 

«■■)  Ha.  to  raatortng  the  veteran's  health  and 
Na  uisfuliinn  to  society,  and  to  maintaining 
the  vateran'a  d^^  and  to  aasuring  the  wel- 
fva  of  the  vetaran's  widow  and  chiMren. 
Anong  the  American  Legnn's  proudest  ac- 
complshments  waa  the  passage  of  the  Serv- 
ioaman's  RaaJ|uBlmBnt  Act  of  1944,  more 
oonvnonly  known  as  the  Gl  biH  of  rights. 

Mr.  Opealiar,  on  the  68lh  anniversafy  of  ttie 
Amariowi  La|^  I  am  proud  to  join  with  the 
mambars  of  Ma  dadkarted  organizatkxi  as 
they  uulsbiBiB  their  grand  tradHnn  in  service 
toour  Naltoa  I  commend  the  Legkxmaires  in 
the  nth  Coinyaaaional  Diatrict  of  Illinois 
wHch  I  am  honored  to  represent,  as  well  as 
mambeis  of  the  American  Legkxi  all  over  our 
Naltan.  tor  their  commitment  to  the  kleels  of 
our  ^tawrican  heritage.  I  extend  to  them  my 
beat  wiahea  as  they  continue  to  go  fonward  in 
greater  servtoe  to  secure  the  Uessings  of  lib- 
erty for  uaaL 


TRIBUTE  TO  DR.  HENRY  J. 
WOESSNER 


THE  POLLARD  AFFAIR 


)MI 


HON.  RON  PACKARD 

orcujFOunA 

ni  THI  BOnSB  or  RKPRSSEinATlVES 

Tuesday,  March  17, 1987 

Mr.  PACKARD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wouM  like  to 
lake  the  Kme  today  to  honor  one  of  the  most 
dMinguislwd  members  of  the  educatkxi  com- 
munity in  FaSvook.  CA.  Or.  Henry  J. 
Wbaaaner.  Although  he  originally  hailed  from 
Ann  Altar.  Ml.  I  can  tnriy  say  he  will  always 
betong  to  the  students  of  Fallbrook  High 
School  to  wtwm  he  has  given  so  much. 

Balora  anMng  in  the  Fallbrook  area.  Hank 
earned  a  B.S.  degree  from  the  U.S.  Naval 
Academy  and  w«a  commisstoned  into  ttie  Ma- 
rines. He  aarved  with  merit  in  the  Padfk: 
during  the  Second  Worid  War  as  the  cont- 
mandtog  ofioar  of  the  Marine  detachment 
aboard  ttw  U.S.&  Bammore.  Later,  he  served 
hiaoounby  In  Korea  and  in  a  number  of  ottier 
aaajgnmants  wNh  the  Marine  Corps,  including 
poaWons  at  the  Nattonal  War  Cdtoge,  the 
Mawai  Academy,  and  Camp  Pendleton. 

Upon  Na  retirement  from  the  Navy  as  a 
cotonaL  Hank  became  a  member  of  the  facul- 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

OPILLniOIS 
nf  THE  HOUSZ  OP  RXPBZSEHTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  17.  1987 
Mr.  MICHEL  Mr.  Speaker,  Morris  B.  Abram, 
chaiman  of  the  Conference  of  PreskJents  of 
Maior  American  Jewish  Organizatmns  has 
issued  a  statement  on  the  "Pollard  Affair"  that 
shoukJ  be  of  great  interest  to  our  colleagues.  I 
take  this  opportunity  to  insert  in  the  Record 
this  statement  by  Mr.  Abram. 

STATKMXin  BT  MORKIS  B.  ABRAM,  CBAIRMAir, 

cohrrzhcb    op    prksidkins    op    major 
Amkricam  Jewish  Oroaiiizations,  cm  the 
Pollard  Affair— BCarch  10, 1987. 
The  espionage  activity  for  which  Jona- 
than PoUard  was  justly  sentenced  was  a  se- 
rious crime  and  should  never  have  taken 
place. 

I  am  also  deeply  concerned  by  the  public 
perception  of  the  official  treatment  accord- 
ed Colonel  Sella  and  Rafael  Eitan.  and  will 
raise  these  concerns  with  the  proper  au- 
thorities next  week  diuing  a  visit  to  Israel. 
The  State  of  Israel,  through  its  then 
Prime  Minsiter  Shimon  Peres,  apologized  to 
the  highest  levels  of  the  United  States  gov- 
ernment for  an  unauthorized  operation. 
Tbe  Pollard  activities  were  inexcusable  and 
offend  all  Americans.  I  know  that  relations 
between  the  US  and  Israel,  two  democracies 
whose  vital  interests  are  Intimately  linked, 
are  strong  enough  to  weather  this  deplora- 
ble incident.  Israel  needs  America.  America 
needs  IsraeL  This  interdependence  will  and 
must  be  the  overriding  consideration  bind- 
ing the  two  coimtries  in  their  common  devo- 
tion, to  freedom,  to  justice  and  to  human 
dignity. 
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Bowman  Scott  Vogel,  who  attended  Eari 
Vandemtielton  High  School  and  graduated 
from  tha  New  Yorit  State  Maritime  Academy 
at  Fort  Schuyler  in  1981,  served  as  a  member 
of  the  backup  crew  for  the  last  successful  de- 
fense of  the  American's  Cup  in  1980.  His 
servtoe  as  bowman  on  Uberty  in  1963  was  a 
factor  in  directing  him  toward  the  k>ng  effort  to 
recapture  tfie  cup  from  Australia.  He  worked 
on  the  design,  conatructton  engineering,  and 
techracd  outfitting  of  Stars  S  Stripes.  He 
brought  his  enthusiasm,  expertise,  and  his 
wife  Dofy,  to  meet  ttw  America's  cup  chal- 
lenge. 

Dory  was  a  member  of  the  women's  sailing 
team  at  Fort  Schuyler,  She  worked  in  the 
technk^al  support  boat,  and  as  part  of  the 
backup  team  for  Stars  S  Stripes.  She  was,  in- 
ckientatV.  the  only  woman  to  serve  as  an  on 
board  ciew  member  for  ttie  effort 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  that  the  Members  of  the 
House  join  me  not  only  in  applauding  the  vk- 
tory  of  Stars  S  Stipes,  but  also  in  recognizing 
the  unk|ue  contritHJttons  of  the  husband  and 
wife  team  of  Scott  and  Dory  Vogel. 
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I  am  kx)kirtg  fonfvard  to  workir>g  ¥V!th  my  col- 
leagues on  the  Armed  Forces  Committee  to 
con-ect  this  serious  problem. 


THE  VICTORY  OF  "STARS  & 
STRIPES" 


A  BILL  TO  PROVIDE  FOR  THE 
END  STRENGTH  FOR  THE 
COABT  GUARD  SELECTED  RE- 
SERVE FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1988 


HON.  GEORGE  J.  HOCHBRUECKNER 

OF  HEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  17,1987 
Mr.  HOCHBRUECKNER.  I  rise  to  speak  of 
the  Stars  &  Stripes.  SpecifKally,  I  woukj  like  to 
call  attentton  to  two  of  the  crew  members  of 
the  boat  that  has  restored  the  most  prestigi- 
ous trophy  In  ttie  yachting  worid  to  its  rightful 
home— the  United  States. 

Scott  and  Dory  Vogel,  the  only  husband  and 
wife  team  to  serve  as  crew  members  of  Stars 
A  Stripes,  are  reskjents  of  the  First  District  of 
NewYori(. 


HON.  ROBERT  W.  DAVIS 

OP  laCHIGAM 
IN  THE  HOUSE  or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  17,  1987 

Mr.  DAVIS  Of  Mwhigan.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
colleagues  and  I  wlx)  serve  as  members  of 
both    the    Armed    Servnes    and    Merchant 
Marine    and    Fisheries    Committees    have 
become  increasingly  concerned  that  the  Coast 
Guard  is  not  prepared  to  meet  its  wartime  per- 
sonnel requirements.  I  am  introducing  this  bill 
in  recognitton  of  the  serious  personnel  short- 
fall currently  experienced  in  the  Coast  Guard 
Selected  Reserve.  The  bill  wouki  authorize 
the  peisonnel  strength  for  the  Coast  Guard 
Selectad  Reserve  for  fiscal  year  1988  and 
14,000,  whKh  is  an  increase  of  1,150  over  the 
fiscal  year  1987  authorizatton.  The  fiscal  year 
1989  Coast  Guard   Selected   Reserve   end 
strength  wouM  be  authorized  at  15.300  urxfer 
this  bill  In  additton,  this  bill  woukl  require  the 
Secretary  of  Transportatnn  to  sut>mit  a  com- 
prehensive plan  to  bring  the  Coast  Guard  Re- 
serve strength  up  to  the  level  maintained  t>y 
the  other  Armed  Forces  by  fiscal  year  1998. 
The  other  four  Armed  Forces  have  a  level 
of  preparedness  equal  to  approximately  95 
percent  of  ttieir  personnel   requirement  for 
wartime  mot>ilizatk>n.  The  Coast  Guard,  on  the 
other  hand,  has  a  level  of  preparedness  of 
only  49  percent  of  its  mobiNzatnn  require- 
ment I  believe  that  it  is  critKal  that  this  situa- 
tk>n  t>e  changed  arxi  tfiat  ttie  fifth  Armed 
Force,  the  Coast  Guard,  be  prepared  for  war- 
time at  a  level  comparat>le  to  that  of  the  other 
Armed   Forces.    The    augmentetion    of   ttie 
Active  Duty  Forces  of  ttie  Coast  Guard  with 
selected  reserve  personnel  will  also  serve 
vital  peacetime  functkins,  akiing  the  coastal 
defenae,  drug  interdictton,  and  other  law  en- 
forcement efforts  of  the  Coast  Guard. 


NASW-NJ  HONORS  CATHERINE  A. 
DeCHESER 


HON.  JAMES  J.  FLORIO 

OP  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  17,  1987 

Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  woukJ  like  to 
bring  to  the  attentton  of  my  colleagues  a  resi- 
dent of  Camden  County,  NJ  and  a  very  spe- 
cial indivkJual,  Catherine  A.  DeCheser. 

Other  the  past  two  decades,  the  publk; 
sector  commitment  to  human  servKes  pro- 
grams has  fluctuated  dramatx»ily,  from  a  high 
in  the  1970's  to  its  current  tow.  Throughout 
ttiis  period,  I  have  been  impressed  by  ttie  con- 
sistent intensity  and  dedwatnn  of  human  serv- 
k»s  professtonals,  as  they  persevered  in  their 
effort  to  insure  a  better  Ufe  for  those  wtio 
need  our  guklance  and  helping  hand. 

To  my  knowledge,  Mr.  Speaker,  few  have 
ever  served  their  professton  better  than  Cathy 
DeCtieser.  Cathy  is  someone  wtiom  I've  come 
to  know  quite  well  over  the  years.  She  has  a 
unk^ue  sensitivity  to  the  needs  of  ttie  human 
servnes  community,  and  has  dedk»ted  her 
life  to  serving  ttiose  less  fortonate  ttian  our- 
selves. Just  as  important,  Catfiy  has  a  clear 
understanding  of  the  pdcy  process,  and  has 
emptoyed  that  knowledge  to  achieve  goals 
wtiKh  benefit  ttie  community. 

Cattiy's  list  of  qualifk»tions  and  accomplisti- 
ments  demonstrates  the  depth  of  her  knowl- 
edge, experience,  arxj  commitment  She  is 
presently  the  executive  director  of  the  Com- 
munity Planning  and  Advocacy  Council/The 
Human  Servwes  Coalitkm  of  Camden  County, 
WhKh  is  ttie  clearinghouse  for  local.  State, 
and  Federal  funding  in  Camden  County,  and 
coordinates  all  publk:  and  private  social  serv- 
Kes  agencies. 

She  has  extensive  experience  in  State  gov- 
ernment having  served  in  supervisory  posi- 
tkxis  in  a  number  of  agencies;  she  has  served 
as  the  director  of  social  servKes  for  Our  Lady 
of  Lourdes  Hospital  and  has  been  a  member 
of  the  faculty  at  Rutgers  University  Graduate 
School  of  Social  Worit  and  Camden  County 
College.  Cathy  has  also  been  cited  by  ttie 
New  Jersey  Senate  for  her  outstanding  com- 
munity servne  work;  she  has  served  on  the 
N.J.  State  Human  Services  Advisory  Council, 
the  Governor's  Task  Force  on  ChiW  Abuse, 
and  the  New  Jersey  Welfare  Reform  Commit- 
tee—and tfiis  only  scratches  the  surface  of 
her  credits  and  accomplishments. 

Cathy  is  a  toving  mother,  a  teacher,  a  coun- 
setor,  a  community  leader,  and  the  best  advo- 
cate that  human  servk^s  coukj  ever  have.  In 
gratitude  for  her  Kfe-kKig  commitnient  the 
New  Jersey  Chapter  of  the  Nattonal  Assoda- 
tton  of  Social  Workers  will  honor  Cathy  as  its 
Social  Woricer  of  the  Year  for  1987.  It  will  be 
an  honor  for  me  to  present  Cathy  with  this 
award  at  the  NASW-NJ  annual  meeting  on 
Friday,  March  20,  at  the  Betey  Ross  Inn  in 
Pennsauken. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  certain  that  my  col- 
leagues wouM  join  me  in  recognizing  Cathy 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

DeCheser  for  her  unperatted  contributton  to 
ttie  human  servwes  community,  and  for  her 
dednatnn  to  bettering  the  lives  of  all  Ameri- 
cans. There  is  no  one  more  deserving  of  such 
high  honor. 


IRAN-CONTRA  SHOWS  NEED  FOR 
INFORMED  CONGRESSIONAL 
OVERSIGHT 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

OP  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVBS 

Tuesday,  March  17,  1987 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Iran-Contra  affair  represents  a  failure  not 
only  within  ttie  executive  branch,  but  also 
within  Congress,  ftot  only  dkl  the  White 
House  actively  avokj  the  oversight  process, 
whch  might  have  provkled  a  restraining  influ- 
ence, but  Congress  failed  to  pursue  its  re- 
sponsibiUtes.  How  can  we  ensure  It  won't 
happen  again? 

Part  of  the  answer  can  be  found  in  a  letter 
that  appeared  in  yesterday's  New  Yort«  Times 
from  William  M.  Goktemith,  emeritus  associate 
professor  of  American  studies  at  Brandeis 
University.  Professor  Goklsmith  points  out  that 
the  Framers  divkted  responsibility  for  deter- 
mining nattonal  security  polk:y  between  Con- 
gress and  the  Presklency  because  the  Fram- 
ers realized  ttiat  total  power  in  the  hands  of 
either  branch  woukl  be  dangerous.  Yet  the 
NatkHial  Security  Council,  the  coordinating 
body  for  informatton  and  analysis  on  nattonal 
security  matters,  serves  only  the  Presklent 
and  provtoes  no  checks  or  balances  to  his 
power.  Professor  Goklsmith  urges  the  devel- 
opment of  procedures  to  ensure  that  Con- 
gress will  have  the  informatton  it  needs  to 
functton  as  an  equal  partner  In  natnnal  securi- 
ty matters,  as  ttie  Constitutton  provtoes. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  read  Professor 
Gotosmith's  letter 

To  THE  Editor:  Michael  Janeway  is  cer- 
tainly right  (Op-Ed.  March  4)  in  pointing 
out  ttiat  the  Tower  Commission  report  was 
seriously  flawed  in  endorsing  the  present 
National  Security  Council  system.  The  com- 
mission deserves  our  full  praise  for  examin- 
ing the  Iran-contra  affair  as  thoroughly  and 
objectively  as  possible  imder  the  time  con- 
straints it  faced.  But  its  endorsement  of  the 
system  that  produced  this  sordid  episode  de- 
tracts from  the  future  usefulness  of  the 
report.  The  National  Security  system  re- 
quires sulistantially  more  attention  than 
this  cursory  examination. 

The  historical  record  indicates  ttiis  is  not 
the  first  time  the  National  Security  Council 
staff  t>ecame  operational  rather  than  simply 
performing  its  statutory  functions.  Henry  A. 
Kissinger  may  not  tiave  l>een  a  rogue  ele- 
ptiant  like  Ueut.  Col.  Oliver  L.  North,  but 
he  certainly  took  on  operational  assign- 
ments that  went  far  lieyond  his  advisory  ca- 
pacity, and  so  did  most  of  his  successors. 

Now  this  may  \x  an  essential  function  of  a 
National  Seciuity  Adviser  to  the  President, 
but  it  is  technically  at  odds  with  the  legisla- 
tive grant  of  authority,  and  if  necessary,  the 
law  should  be  amended  to  incorporate  it. 

But  nothing  of  this  nature  should  l>e  con- 
sidered before  a  careful  examination  of  our 
national  security  needs  is  undertaken  to 
answer  the  question  the  Tower  Commission 
raised  but  inadequately  explored.  It  is  more 
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than  25  years  since  Senator  Henry  M.  Jack- 
son and  his  sutxxnmnittee  took  a  deep  look 
at  this  problem,  and  it  Is  time  the  prooea 
was  repeated. 

The  Tower  Commlasion'B  effort  to  accom- 
plish this  quiddy  by  asking  former  Presi- 
dents and  members  of  the  N.8.C.  wtiat  they 
would  propose  is  only  the  t>eginnlng  of  such 
an  investigation.  Should  a  responsible  exam- 
ination of  this  critical  agency  be  satisfied  by 
asking  the  principal  dramatis  personae  how 
they  evaluate  the  process  by  wtilch  they 
made  their  most  important  decisions? 

Could  one  expect  an  objective  analysis  of 
the  N.S.C.'s  role  in  the  secret  Camtx>dJan 
bombings  and  the  later  incursion  from 
former  President  Nixon  and  his  National 
Security  Adviser,  Henry  Kissinger?  And 
should  military  historians  Judge  the  N.S.C.'s 
role  in  determining  strategy  and  tactics  in 
the  Vietnam  War  on  the  ImsIs  of  an  evalua- 
tion by  the  chairman  of  the  Joint  Ctiiefs  of 
Staff?  The  notion  is  absurd  on  iU  face. 

These  individuals  have  much  to  contril>- 
ute.  but  to  rely  on  their  testimony  exclusive- 
ly is  the  better  part  of  folly.  Who  has  a 
greater  interest  in  protecting  their  role  in 
history? 

The  Tower  Commission  has  given  little  at- 
tention to  the  role  of  Congress  in  determin- 
ing national  security  policy.  The  Framers  di- 
vided these  responsibilities  between  Con- 
gress and  the  Presidency  t>ecause  they  real- 
ized that  total  power  in  the  hands  of  either 
branch  of  government,  particularly  in  the 
area  twrdering  on  war  and  peace,  would  lie 
dangerous  to  our  freedom.  But  lodging  the 
N.S.C.  in  the  executive  branch,  as  necessary 
as  that  once  seemed,  has  oome  very  close  to 
eliminating  this  very  desirable  division  of 
power  with  its  essential  checks  and  lial- 
ances. 

For  example,  the  NJS.C,  with  its  expand- 
ing staff  and  numerous  interagency  commit- 
tees, has  become  the  place  where  much  of 
the  vital  information  collected  by  the  Cen- 
tra] Intelligence  Agency  and  other  intelli- 
gence agencies,  by  the  military  and  the 
State  Department  is  exchanged.  Such  infor- 
mation is  essential  these  days  l)efore  an  in- 
formed opinion  can  lie  developed  on  nation- 
al security  policy. 

Clearly,  a  commission  appointed  by  the 
President  to  explore  the  Iran-contra  arms 
scandal  with  the  objective  of  putting  the 
Government  t>ack  in  order  could  not  devote 
the  time  and  resources  necessary  to  address 
this  critical  problem.  But  instead  of  post- 
poning the  question,  the  report  all  but  fore- 
closes it  by  prematurely  validating  the 
"N.S.C.  system"  and  condemning  only  its 
abuse. 

There  is  ample  evidence  in  tliis  dettade, 
and  in  earlier  failures  such  as  Vietnam,  that 
exclusive  executive  branch  control  of  na- 
tional security  policy  is  not  necessarily  in 
the  national  interest,  to  say  nothing  of  Ite 
constitutional  shortcomings.  Of  coune, 
there  are  serious  security  problems  in  fur- 
ther dissemination  of  such  tnfoniuitlon,  and 
a  Congressional  hearing  is  not  the  ideal  set- 
ting for  interaction  l>etween  the  branches. 

But  if  we  were  inventive  enough  in  1M7  to 
create  an  agency  to  advise  the  President  on 
such  policies,  is  it  l)eyond  our  capacity  to 
provide  the  constitutionally  equal  partner 
in  the  process  with  sufficient  information  to 
function  as  the  Constitution  provides  and  as 
experience  justifies  it  should? 

William  M.  Oouibicith. 

Providence,  R.I.,  Search  5, 1987. 
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A  TBSBUTK  TO  FATHER 
RAMDALL  JAMBB  CONKUN 

HOiLiiiSArroN 


TtMdag.  March  17. 19i7 

Mr.  SAXTON.  Mr.  SpMkar,  I  riM  tottay  to 

am  Wbula  to  «w  im  wnric  and  (todcatod 

■  of  FMtar  RwtiMI  Jmm  Conidin. 

of  St  Stophm'*  EpiMopai  Church  in 

1 200  (Mraont  raowidy  horwrad  Father 
CorMn,  on  ttw  oocaAm  of  ttw  150(h  armivw- 
My  of  tw  church.  I  wart  to  tak*  ttiia  opportu- 
iri^  to  cMtond  my  good  wWwa  at  wal. 

By  wiV  of  iMGlipound.  Faihar  ConMn  has 
aaf««d  m  nctor  of  St  Slaphan'a  tor  31  yaars. 
Dialrv  Na  tonura.  ha  haa  aamad  Iha  repula- 
lon  of  a  caring  and  garwinaty  oonoamad  hu- 
,  who  goaa  out  of  Na  «My  to  aaaist. 


in  ttw  IntortaMh  Coundi, 
togattwr  thoae  of 
And  through  that 
a  h«id  to  the 
to  provMe  food  and 


ha  t 
by 


FMwr  ConMki'a  dMnguiahed  career  and 
paraonal  background  actualy  dates  tMcfc  to 
WoiU  Vtm  N.  whan  ha  served  in  the  Coast 
Quvd,  «id  saw  much  adton  in  the  South  Pa- 

dlc. 

Ha  wart  on  to  earn  Na  masters  of  dMnity  at 
ths  PNtedsipNa  DMnMy  School  Shortly  there- 
iltar.  ha  became  a  deacon  and  a  prtesL 

He  waa  rector  of  St  John's  Epiacapal 
Church  in  Mapto  Shade.  NJ.  from  1950  to 
1066,  and  often  ottered  his  senrioes  to  church 
hi  nsii^iboilng  communliea.  He  was  dean  of 
ItM  Burlngton-Trantan  Convocation  in  1963- 
66.  and  became  a  canon  in  1968. 

In  addMon,  Father  Conkin  served  as  chap- 
Wn  at  St  Mary's  Hal.  a  achool  in  Burlington, 
NJ,  for  an  18-yaar  parted  whch  began  in 
1966l 

Ham  66  years  of  aga.  Father  ConkSn  has 
eemed  ttw  admfealion  of  his  congregation  and 
owwyone  who  has  had  the  pieuure  to  know 
Nm,  as  he  tooks  forward  to  a  woldoootved 
relkamert  on  July  1. 1067. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I'm  awe  ttwt  my  coMooguos  m 

ttw  Houee  wl  wart  to  ioin  with  me  in  wishing 
Fattwr  Canute  a  teng  and  moat  rewanfng 
tutere,  and  in  oommendteg  him  for  his  dedna- 
tfon  to  the  church  and  community. 


FURTHER  PROGRESS  ON 
HUMAN  RIGHTS  IN  TAIWAN 


Folowing  ttw  rateaae  of  several  other  politi- 
cal prieoners  and  ttw  fonnation  of  a  new  op- 
poaittbn  p«ty.  it  is  ctoer  ttwt  white  ttw  main- 
iwid  Communiat  Chineee  atep  back  from  ttwir 
reoert  refonna,  Taiwan  continues  to  improve 
Its  record  on  humen  rights. 

TNs  act  of  famHy  raunifk»tion  ia  a  step  in 
ttw  light  dtadton  but  his  release  is  only  a 
tenvorwy  one  baaed  on  medteal  grounda.  His 
rnliMo  shouU  tw  made  penrwnent  Just  as 
the  paat  ttvee  prieoners  releeaed  under  similar 
tsrma,  I  hope  ttw  Government  finda  It  poesibto 
to  tol  Mr.  Chen  IKw  out  his  Hfe  witti  his  family. 

AFGHANISTAN  DAY 

HON.  SANDJ^m  LEVIN 

ormcHiaAM 

or  THX  Housa  or  bsfssskhtativks 

Tuesday.  March  17, 1987 

Mr.  LEVIN  of  MkMgan,  Mr.  Speaker,  today. 
Congressman  Broomfielo  and  I  are  introduc- 
ing a  Joint  reaokJikx),  togettwr  witti  94  of  our 
colteagues.  designating  March  21  as  "Afghan- 
istan Day."  Ever  since  ttw  Soviet  invaston  of 
Alglwnistan.  Congress  has  been  passing 
ennuBl  joint  reeokjtkxw  auttwrizing  and  r»- 
queaHng  ttw  Preaklent  to  commemorate  ttw 
heroic  struggte  of  ttw  Afghan  peopto  to  pre- 
serve ttwir  freedom  and  independence. 

During  ttw  test  year,  ttw  Sovieto  have  inten- 
sified ttwir  mlitary  effort,  despite  ttwir  ctaims 
of  reducing  ttwir  presence.  In  ttw  process,  ttw 
Soviets  and  ttwir  Afghan  surrogates  have 
driwi  almost  3  miMon  Afghan  refugees  into 
Pakiatan,  placing  an  almost  intolerabto  burden 
on  ttw  economy,  social  servwe  system,  and 
envisonmert  of  ttwt  country.  Moreover,  ttw 
Soviet  cease-fire  proposal  contains  no  provi- 
akxi  for  ttw  wittKlrawal  of  Soviet  troops. 

These  drcumstancas  indk»te  no  plans  for  a 
pror^it  and  complete  wittidrawal  of  Soviet 
troops.  It  is  dear  ttwt  ttwre  can  be  no  credibto 
national  reconcHiatkxi  of  setf-detenninalion  as 
long  as  Soviet  troops  remain  in  Afghanistan. 

Vie  hope  ttw  House  wHI  quKfciy  enact  ttiis 
year's  joint  resokitkyi  which  updates  ttwse 
adopted  in  prevtous  years  and  sets  forth  the 
reasons  for  designating  March  21,  1987  as 
"Afghanistan  Day"  ttiis  year. 


March  17.  1987 

teader8hi|»  by  provking  teadership  in  ttwir  re- 
specttve  oommunittes.  Yes.  jayceea  team  by 
doing. 

The  record  of  ttw  HopkinsviHe-Christian 
County  Jiyceea  certainly  beers  ttiis  out  A  list 
of  ttwir  cortributtone,  of  ttw  countiess  projects 
acoompHalwd  ttvough  ttw  inveatment  of  innu- 
merabto  hours  of  vohjntary  effort  and  a  sub- 
stantial araount  of  money,  wouM  require  many 
pages  to  Qompie. 

Tniy  ttw  HopMnsvUteOvtottan  County  Jay- 
ceea have  for  50  years  carried  out  ttw  tenete 
of  ttw  jaycee  creed,  and  periiaps  espectelly 
ttw  final  one: 

.  .  Sarvkw  to  humanity  is  the  best  wori( 
of  Kfe." 

The  pride  being  shown  by  contemporaiy 
members  of  ttw  HopkinsviHe-Christian  County 
Jaycees  in  weektong  activilies  March  22  to  28 
is  fully  justified. 

I  sahito.  and  congratutete  ttw  HopkinsviHe- 
Christian  County  Jaycees  upon  this  momen- 
tous occasion,  and  I  share  their  pride. 


HON.  JOHN  EDWARD  PORTER 

oriLuaois 

nr  THE  Hovsi  or  BBraSBDrXATIVSS 

Tuudav.  March  17. 1987 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  ttw  Chinese 
New  Year  symbolzes  family  reunification. 
After  29  peMMons  to  ttw  warden  governing 
Taiwan'a  Green  Island  Prison,  Mrs.  Chen 
Mhig-ctwig's  prayers  were  finally  answered 
wfwn  har  husband.  Mr.  Chen  MingK^hung,  was 
I  on  medical  peroto. 


THE 


HOPKINSVILLE-CHRISTIAN 
COUNTY  JAYCEES 


HON.  CARROLL  HUBBARD,  JR. 

OF  KXHTUCKY 
tit  THX  HOUSK  or  BKPRZSEMTATIVXS 

Tuesday,  March  17,  1987 
Mr.  HUBBARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  an  honor 
for  me  to  have  ttiis  opportunity  to  recognize 
ttw  HopkinsviHe-Christian  County  Jaycees  In 
ttw^  cetebratKin  ttiis  week  of  a  half  century  of 
service  to  their  community  In  western  Ken- 
tucky. 

I  am  proud  to  be  a  former  jaycee,  a  distinc- 
tkxt  I  share  witti  meny  Members  of  the  100th 
Congress. 

The  outstanding  record  of  the  jaycees  in  the 
fieW  of  leadership  training  is  uraque  among 
the  many  excellent  organizatkxis  of  our  great 
Nation.  The  reason  Is  simple:  Jaycees  leam 


CONGRATULATIONS  TO  KAY 
YOW 


HON.  HOWARD  COBLE 

OP  RORTH  CASOLIHA 

m  Tax  Honsx  or  rkpsxsxhtativks 
Tuesday,  March  17,  1987 

Mr.  COBLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  ttw  entire  United 
Stetea  rejpkwd  at  the  recent  vk:tory  of  Stars  A 
Stripes  when  the  America's  Cup  was  returned 
to  our  shores.  A  real  sense  of  patriotism  en- 
vetoped  ttw  country  as  Stars  A  Stripes  went 
about  the  recapture  of  ttw  Cup  from  Australia. 

Americans  are  always  interested  in  suc- 
ceedtfig  fci  the  fiekl  of  intematkxial  competi- 
tion. That  is  wliy  we  are  eageriy  anticipating 
ttw  1988  Olympfcs.  The  U.S.  Olympta  Festival 
wHI  be  hakl  in  Nortti  Carolina— including  some 
of  the  events  in  my  home  city  of  Greens- 
boro—and now,  a  native  of  my  district  has 
been  named  as  one  of  ttw  1988  Olympic 
coaches. 

Her  name  is  Kay  Yow.  She  starred  in  bas- 
kettwll  at  Gibsonvilte  High  School.  After  sever- 
al yeara  coaching  high  school  ball,  she 
became  head  coach  of  the  women's  twsket- 
ball  team  at  Eton  CoHege.  During  her  5  years 
there,  she  amassed  a  record  of  92  and  27. 
Kay  Yow  ttwn  moved  onto  N.C.  State  Univer- 
sity where  she  has  won  more  than  250  games 
during  the  past  dozen  years. 

This  past  summer,  Kay  Yow  was  the  head 
coach  of  ttw  U.S.A.  women's  team  ttiat  cap- 
tured ttia  gokJ  medal  at  ttw  GoodwHI  Games 
in  Mosc«w.  She  dupNcated  ttwt  feat  by  lead- 
ing ttw  United  States  to  vk^ory  over  ttw  Rus- 
sians at  the  1986  Worid  Championships. 

To  cap  her  brilliant  career,  Kay  Yow  has 
been  named  to  tead  ttw  United  States  as 
women's  basKettwil  coach  in  the  1986  Olynv 
pics.  I  wDukI  like  to  extend  my  congratulatwns 
to  Kay  Vow— a  shining  example  of  the  best 
America  has  to  offer. 


Manh  17.  1987 

SMALL  BUSINESS  PROMPT  PAY- 
MENT ACT  AMENDMENTS  OF 
1987 


HON.  KE  SKELTON 

or  Missoinu 

nr  THX  Housx  or  RxntxsxirTATrvxs 

Tuesday,  March  17. 1987 

Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today  to 
introduce  ttw  Small  Buainess  Prompt  Paynwnt 
Act  Amendments  of  1987  on  behalf  of  myself 
and  Congressman  Mavroules.  This  bill  paral- 
lels ctosely  the  Prompt  Paymem  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1986  which  was  passed  by  ttw  ottwr 
body  last  year  but  never  acted  upon  here  in 
ttw  House.  We  feel  it  is  an  important  piece  of 
legislatton  ttiat  forces  the  Government  to  pay 
its  biHs  in  a  responsibto,  businesslike  manner. 
The  prime  beneficiaries  of  ttiis  legislatton,  Mr. 
Speaker,  are  the  small  businesses  vvtio  pro- 
vkie  products  and  servkws  to  the  Federal 
Govemmem  arxj  its  contractors.  Finandng 
and  cash-flow  are  traditnnally  two  of  the  most 
difficult  prot>iem8  fadng  small  businesses 
wfuch  do  not  have  the  readily  avaHabte  lines 
of  credit  enjoyed  by  large  businesses.  The 
Prompt  Payment  Act  was  designed  to  help 
these  small  businesses  receive  ttw  money 
they  deserve  from  ttw  Federal  Government 

In  the  last  few  years  It  has  become  appar- 
ent ttiat  a  large  numtwr  of  Federal  agendes 
have  found  ways  to  circumvent  ttw  Prompt 
Payment  Act  and  frustrated  ttw  intent  of  Con- 
gress. Indeed  ttw  White  House  Conference  on 
Small  Business,  heM  in  August  1986.  named 
ttw  amendments  and  strengthening  of  the 
Prompt  Payment  Act  as  one  of  its  priority  re- 
quests of  ttw  Congress.  With  this  in  mind,  we 
are  proud  to  offer  this  bill.  It  is  our  hope  that  it 
can  be  acted  upon  quKkly  to  keep  faith  with 
our  small  txjsinesses  and  restore  ttw  require- 
ment ttwt  ttw  Federal  Government  pay  its  bill 
on  time. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 


HON.  JACK  BUECHNER 

OP  MISSOURI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  Or  REFRESEirrATrVES 

Tuesday,  March  17.  1987 
Mr.  BUECHNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  due  to  an 
unavoidable  drcumstance,  I  missed  the  vote 
on  ttw  Homeless  AkJ  bill.  H.R.  558  and  related 
amendments.  Had  I  been  present,  I  wouW 
have  voted  yea  for  rolteall  vote  number  20. 
yea  for  roltoall  vote  number  21 .  yea  for  rolteall 
vote  number  22,  yea  for  roik:all  vote  number 
23  and  nay  for  rolteall  vote  number  24. 


RETIREJffENT  OP  FRANK  J. 
WAGNER 


HON.  HELEN  DEUCH  BENTLEY 

OPMARYLAITD 
IN  THX  HOUSE  Or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  17,  1987 

Mrs.  BENTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  woukj  like  to 
inform  the  House  that  one  of  ttw  true  legends 
of  Maryland  is  retiring.  Mr.  Frank  J.  Wagner  is 
retiring  from  ttw  Baltimore  Gas  &  ElecttK  Co. 
after  more  ttian  40  years  of  distinguished 
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senrice.  Frank,  who  is  better  known  as  ttw 
"Gary  Gram  of  Maryland"  for  obvtous  phystoal 
reasons,  has  served  ttw  company  and  ttw 
community  tirelesaly  for  ttw  past  four  dec- 
ades, often  pladng  his  personal  lite  second  to 
his  servwe  to  the  community.  Frank,  or  as  I 
prefer  to  call  him.  Wags,  has  served  on  nu- 
merous dvk:  and  profesatonal  assodattons. 

He  is  a  member  of  ttw  mHitary/dvHian  advi- 
sory committee  of  ttw  Aberdeen  Proving 
Grounds  where  his  exceptional  teadership 
abilities  have  oonsistentty  benefited  ttw  com- 
munity. He  also  serves  on  ttw  adviaory  boards 
of  ttw  Economk:  Devetopmem  Agency  of 
Maryland  and  ttw  Salvation  Army,  as  well  as 
being  a  director  of  ttw  Red  Cross  and  ttw 
presktont  of  ttw  Baltimore  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, to  nanw  just  a  few.  One  wonders  how 
he  finds  tinw  to  represent  his  company  in 
such  a  professional  fashton  witti  all  of  his  out- 
skte  responsibflities. 

Frank  Wagner  is  a  living  exampto  of  wvhat  a 
true  American  citizen  shoukj  tw,  and  we  in 
Maryland  are  extremely  proud  to  say  «ve  know 
and  associate  with  this  gentteman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  after  41  years  of  distinguished 
service  witti  ttw  Balitmore  Gas  &  Electric  Co., 
Frank  Wagner  has  dedded  to  retire  and 
accept  a  new  assignment,  ttwt  of  living  life  to 
its  fullest  witti  his  tovely  wife.  Helen.  White  we 
all  will  miss  Frank's  smiling  face  and  his 
cheerful  comments,  we  feel  certain  that  he 
has  a  tot  of  living  to  do. 

On  behalf  of  all  Marylanders.  I  want  to  wish 
Frank  and  Heten  Wagner  all  ttw  best  for  their 
retirement  years.  I  am  certain  that  akxig  with 
ttwir  two  chiklren  and  three  grandchHdren, 
Frank  and  Helen  will  live  anottwr  40  fuU  and 
happy  years.  My  only  request  of  you,  Frank,  is 
that  as  you  enjoy  these  mkMte  age  years,  you 
do  not  forget  your  many,  many  friends  in  Bel 
Air  and  all  of  Maryland.  You  richly  deserve  all 
the  happiness  that  ttw  future  hokJs. 


TRIBUTE  TO  DAN  SANDERS 


HON.  HABflLTON  FISH,  JR. 

OP  NTW  YORK 

IN  THX  HOUSE  Or  RXPRXSENTATTVES 

Tuesday.  March  17,  1987 
Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  on  this  occa- 
sion to  announce  to  this  Chamtwr  the  retire- 
ment of  Dan  Sanders,  an  educator,  unkxi 
leader,  community  servant  and  friend.  Dan's 
retirement  from  the  New  Yori(  Stete  United 
Teachers  Uraon  will  be  a  great  toss  to  the  or- 
ganization, because  Dan  had  a  unk)ue  talent 
for  getting  things  dorw  and  dorw  well. 

To  better  understand  ttw  dedtoation  and 
commitment  Dan  has  displayed  in  his  servkw 
to  ttw  NYSUT.  we  need  took  no  furttwr  ttwn 
the  experience  in  education  he  brought  to  ttiis 
group.  Dan  began  his  career  as  an  educator 
and  guklance  counsetor  in  1952  in  New  York 
City  at  juntor  high  school  126,  Queens.  He 
continued  on  this  path  in  the  Dover  Plains  and 
the  Lakeland  School  Districts  in  Dutchess  and 
Westctwster  Counties. 

Dan  served  as  a  member  and  chapter  chair- 
man of  ttw  New  York  Teachers  Guito.  He  is  a 
former  staff  director  and  assistant  to  the  presi- 
dent of  the  United  Federation  of  Teachers,  re- 
gtorul  director  of  ttw  Empire  Federation  of 
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Teachers  and  a  vtoe  chainnan  of  ttw  Naw 
Yort(  State  Education  Conference  Boavd.  R- 
naHy,  Dan  was  a  vtoe  chainnan  of  ttw  New 
Yort(  State  PubUc  Emptoyee  Conference,  a 
member  of  ttw  Yonkers  CMy  Conttol  Board 
and  was  awarded  ttw  New  Yort(  State  AFL/ 
CIO  Dtetinguished  Servkw  Award. 

This  brings  us  to  Dan's  retetionship  witti 
NYSUT.  Starting  In  1972,  he  aerved  as  first 
vKe  preaktent,  and  he  has  been  executive 
vice  presktent  since  1978.  Dan  was  in  full 
change  of  ttw  political  and  tegistetive  respon- 
sibilities of  ttw  organization.  Dan  brought  the 
often  large  and  diverse  NYSUT  togettwr.  His 
performance  with  the  organization  has  been 
appreciated  by  me  and  all  my  colieaguas, 
ttvxjgh  at  times  it  must  have  seemed  a  ttiank- 
lessjob. 

The  New  Yort<  United  Teachers  [NYSUT], 
an  affiliate  of  ttw  American  Federation  of 
Teachers  AFL/CIO.  wriil  be  hokSng  its  annual 
tegistetive  reception  teter  in  ttw  week.  As  Dan 
takes  leave  on  his  retirement,  we  shall  aH  re- 
flect on  his  fine  accomplishments  and  sakJte 


ESTABLISHING   A   WESTERN   RE- 
GIONAL      EXPORT      licenot: 

OFFICE 


HON.  LES  AnCOIN 

OPORXGOR 
IN  THE  HOUSE  Or  REPRB8XNTATIVXS 

Tuesday.  March  17,  1987 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  re- 
inbrxludng  legistetion  I  introduced  last  yeer 
requiring  ttwt  ttw  Department  of  Commerce 
establish  and  operate  a  western  regnnal 
export  license  office.  This  bill  is  cosponsored 
by  42  of  my  colleagues,  induding  Majority 
Leader  Tom  Foley  and  Majority  Whip  Tony 
COELHO.  and  is  supported  t^  such  organiza- 
tions as  the  American  Assodation  of  Export- 
ers and  Importers. 

Several  weeks  ago.  the  National  Academy 
of  Sciences  released  a  study  entitted.  "Bal- 
andng  ttw  National  Interest— O.S.  National 
Security  Export  Contiols  and  Gtobal  Economk: 
Competition."  That  study  severely  criticized 
ttw  export  control  system  of  the  United 
States;  ttwt  is.  the  process  of  sut>mitting  and 
processing  Inense  apphcations  for  ttw  export 
of  high  technotogy  goods.  They  found  ttw 
system  to  be  extremely  cumiwrsonw.  confus- 
ing, and  in  many  areas  redundant  Their  stag- 
gering condusnn  was  ttwt  U.S.  export  corv 
trols  cost  America's  high  technotogy  industry 
$9.3  billkxi  in  sales  and  188,000  jobs  per 
year. 

The  Academy  noted  that  one  of  the  major 
protitems  with  ttw  Ikwnse  appUcation  process 
is.  quite  simply,  getting  a  response  on  an 
export  Ikwnse  applnation.  Atthough  some 
progress  has  been  made  in  stiBamlining  ttw  li- 
cense process,  monttvtong  deteys  on  the  sim- 
plest of  applk^tions  still  occur.  And  consktor- 
ing  that  our  allies  process  most  of  their  It- 
cense  applnations  wittiin  a  few  days,  any 
detey  in  processing  our  Ikwnses  puts  our  busi- 
nesses at  a  competitive  disadvantage. 

Wtwn  an  export  lk»nse  hits  a  snag  in  ttw 
bureaucray.  ttw  exporter  wHI  normally  try  to 
resolve  ttw  issue  over  the  ptiorw.  But  in  too 


.t    iir    morr 
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CAAO 


■  tbiw  wlwn  the 
orly  mount  for  •«  aivortHr  to  to  oonw  to 
WrfUngHin  to  >y  to  pw»on««y  cow  th«  Gov- 
no  Vw  mtpuw  •  rMpooM  to 
And  «wy  coma  to  WMhing- 
ton  baoauM  R  li  ttw  only  olHoo  In  lh«  country 
«MI  li  autmlMd  to  prooM*  a^ort  loanMs. 
AMhou0h  llw  O^Mrtmanl  of  Commarce  has 
dMrict  oMoM  ttvoui^wul  Iho  country,  the  pw- 
nnnri  fei  «WM  oMoM  hm*  no  aultwrtty  at  aH 
to  imlaw  loanaaa.  And  moat  of  thoaa  p«]ple 
do  not  haw*  any  mpamaa  In  ttw  tachnologies 
kiquaaltoa 

Tha  lack  of  quaMad  Commarce  personnel 
on  tha  waat  ooaat  daoMnataa  agalnat  a  very 
large  aagmant  of  the  U.S.  high  technology 
conwwnKy.  In  my  dMrict  alone,  there  are  over 
3S0  IndMduri  oomparriee  that  produce  etoo- 
tonicgoodK.  And  «•  al  know  about  the  in- 
oradUe  cuiiuenlrallon  of  hig^  technology 
ooitpmim  In  Oilfoniia'a  "Sloon  Valley."  Yet. 
whan  Ihaia's  the  algMnt  problam  that  might 
need  aome  paraonal  ManenUon.  tha  only 
plaDatogolatoWaihtigton.DC. 

There  are  many  weya  in  which  the  lack  of  a 
Oommaroa  oMoe  m  the  Weet  dtocriminates 
nJitiBt  Njft  tochnotogy  companiea  in  our  part 
of  the  CQunky.  IH  Juat  mention  a  few. 

Rrat.  Vwre's  the  3-hour  time  dMferenoe  that 
culB  Into  the  amount  of  work  tinne  weet  coast 
biMlneaa  peopto  have  in  common  with  Depart- 
ment of  Commaroe  employeea. 

Second.  There  are  the  conaiderabie  travel 
wipinaaa.  such  aa  hotefi.  food,  and  air  fare, 
thai  are  incured  whan  it  lieoomas  necessary 
to  ooma  to  WaMngloa  These  eMpenses  can 
lui  into  humkads  of  dotars  per  trip.  MuMpiy 
«ial  by  a  Mp  every  few  months  and  the  tab 
can  gat  pretty  h^  Thooe  egqienees  put  small 
at  a  parilcutar  dtoadvarv 
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of  a  oftk»  that  is  iust  a  way  station  for  paper 
doatiaod  for  Washington.  The  export  Iteense 
procass  is  cumbersome  enough;  we  do  not 
need  any  more  layers  of  Government 

In  1986.  the  U.S.  high  technotogy  industry 
will  poet  its  first-ever  trade  defk:iL  Only  6 
yeers  ego  the  Industry  had  a  $27  bUNon  sur- 
pkM.  The  establishment  of  a  west  coast 
expoH  ycense  offkx  win  not  eliminate  that  def- 
kat  But  it  is  a  step  in  the  right  directkxi  toward 
expediting  the  processing  of  export  Inenses. 
And  export  licenses  are  the  tKket  into  the 
competitive  merketpiace. 
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KOREAN  BXTYINa  MISSION  TO 
HOUSTON 


Thkd,  not  juat  anyone  from  the  compeny 
cm  make  the  Irak  to  Waahingtoa  Generally, 
rs  ttw  CEO.  ttie  eaiport  menager.  or  a  tacfmi- 
dan  that  haa  to  leave  the  office  for  at  least  1 
or  2  days.  Tliis  time  away  from  ttw  office 
meana  lees  time  promoting  business. 


Fburlti.  for  businessee  based  on  ttie  east 
coast,  al  it  takaa  Is  a  hop.  skip,  and  a  jump 
on  the  ahuUa  to  takin  person  with  a  Com- 
maroe Depertment  Icense  officer.  For  busi- 
neae  people  on  ttw  west  coast,  however, 
WaMngton  can  seam  Ight  years  away. 

And  mh,  this  sitoatkin  dtocriminates  against 
smal  Lun^jaiioa  ttwt  do  not  have  the  re- 
aowcaa  to  hire  a  Waahnglon  tobbyist  or  legal 
counael  to  track  down  tfwee  icenses. 

The  goei  of  my  bit  is  simple,  to  put  west 
coast  eayortsrs  on  a  level  playing  fiekJ  with 
ewportors  on  the  east  coast  This  office  woukj 
serve  ttw  same  functton  ttiat  ttw  Wastwigton, 
DC,  office  servos.  The  only  restrtotxxi  wouM 
be  that  Its  servkws  wouM  be  available  only  to 
exporters  in  ttw  wostom  pert  of  the  Illation. 
This  office  wouU  accept  and  process  regular 
export  ficarwes.  emergency  licenses,  and 
amendments  to  ioenaes.  K  wouM  also  be 
eqi^pped  with  tlw  necessary  tecfinkaans  and 
engpneen  wtw  understand  ttw  tectmotogies  in 
c|uoalk>n.  But  moat  importantly,  this  office 
wouM  be  a  minor  office  of  the  one  In  Wash- 
ington. I  wouM  not  support  the  estat)iishment 


DAN  SANDERS'  RETIREMENT 


HON.  BENJAMIN  A.  GILMAN 


HON.  MICKEY  LELAND 


OF  mw  YORK 
or  THE  HOUSX  or  RKPRXSKHTATTVKS 

Tuesday.  March  17,  1987 
Mr.  GILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  New  Yortt 
State  United  Teachers  [NYSUT]— an  affiliate 
of  tha  Amencan  Federatton  of  Teachers  AFL/ 
CIO— is  hoking  its  annual  legislative  reception 
later  ttiis  week.  This  year,  the  event  will  have 
special  significance  for  we  will  be  marking  the 
ratiranwnt  of  a  great  leader  and  a  good  friend, 
DanSarKlers. 

Dan  has  served  as  first  vkw  presklefTt  and 
then  as  executive  vice  president  of  the 
NYSUT  for  the  past  15  years.  In  this  positnn, 
he  had  taken  cfiarge  of  the  political  and  legis- 
lative needs  of  ttw  organizatton.  This  Is  not  an 
easy  task,  for  the  teacfwrs  are  a  large  and 
often  diverse  group  that  unfortunately  has  not 
recelrad  ttw  legislative  priority  In  tiw  past  that 
education  deserves.  However,  as  my  col- 
leagves  from  New  York  can  attest  Dan  per- 
formed these  tfiankless  tasks  with  an  excel- 
lence and  skill  well  above  and  beyond  ttw  call 
of  duty. 

Dan  Sanders  brought  to  the  NYSUT  a  host 
of  experience  as  an  educator,  having  served 
as  a  teactwr  and  guklance  counsekx  in  New 
Yorit  City,  Dover  Plains,  and  the  Lakeland 
school  distrtots  in  I4ew  York. 

Dan  has  also  served  as  memtwr  and  ctwp- 
ter  (^uurman  In  the  New  York  Teachers  Guikj; 
as  labor  uraon  organizer  for  the  guikJ;  as  staff 
direetor  and  assistarrt  to  ttw  presMent  of  the 
United  FederatkHi  of  Teachers;  regkKial  direc- 
tor of  the  Empire  Federation  of  Teachers;  as 
vice  chairman  of  ttw  New  York  State  Educa- 
tion Conference  Board;  as  vice  chairrrian  of 
the  New  York  State  PuWk:  Employee  Confer- 
ence; and  as  a  member  of  ttw  Yonkers  City 
Control  Board. 

Den  Sanders  was  awarded  the  New  York 
State  AFL-CIO  Distinguished  Servkw  Award. 
His  devotwn  and  dedk»tion  to  the  well-twing 
of  our  teachers  certainly  more  than  entitled 
him  to  his  honor. 

As  Dan  leaves  on  a  well-deserved  and 
earned  retirement  we  in  Congress  salute  him 
as  an  example  of  orw  wtw  has  performed  a 
yeoman's  task  in  an  outstanding  manner. 


I  or 

nr  THt  BOITSX  or  RKraXSKIfTATIVXS 

Tuesday,  March  17,  1987 

Mr.  LELAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wouM  like  to 
take  this  tbne  to  acknowledge  the  importance 
of  the  recent  Korean  buying  misskxi  to  Hous- 
ton. As  our  trade  deficit  has  continued  to  sosr, 
Congress  has  stnjggled  with  legislative  reme- 
dies wtiHe'  the  administratkxi  has  determined 
to  focus  pn  improving  U.S.  competitiverwss 
around  th#  wortd.  Both  groups  agree  that  if 
our  foreigit  trade  partners  expend  their  econo- 
mies and  open  their  markets,  our  balance  of 
trade  wHI  Knprave. 

With  the  United  States  in  the  mklst  of  a 
severe  diflcit  problem,  it  is  significant  that  the 
RepubKc  «f  Korea  has  sent  a  higtvlevel  trade 
mission  to  tour  five  U.S.  cities  to  purchase 
over  $1  biion  worth  of  Amerk»n  goods.  Busi- 
ness and  govemnwnt  leaders  from  my  State 
of  Texas  nsoently  met  with  ttw  Korean  delega- 
tkxi  whicti  inckided  the  Minister  of  Trade  and 
Industry,  Rha  Woong-Bae,  and  over  50  top 
executivea  from  South  Korea's  leading  com- 
panies. 

I  am  partKularty  encouraged  by  South 
Korea's  plans  to  exparxl  ite  imports  from  ttw 
United  States  which  traditkxwlly  have  been 
sourced  dtoewhere.  Korea's  efforte  to  contin- 
ue as  a  good  faith  tradMig  partner  also  extend 
beyond  tKs  mission.  The  South  Korean  Gov- 
ernment recently  has  pledged  to  limit  its  1987 
trade  surplus  with  the  United  States  to  the 
level  of  $7  bNNon.  Without  Government  actkxi, 
this  figure  coukl  easily  rise  to  near  $10  billkKi. 

As  one  of  America's  largest  trading  part- 
ners, Korea's  effort  at  reducing  its  trade  sur- 
plus with  the  United  States  are  to  be  lauded. 
Korea's  actions  in  trade  demonstrates  a  com- 
mitment to  improving  their  twiance  of  trade 
with  the  United  States.  Through  similiar  buying 
misstons,  great  strides  can  be  made  in 
strengthening  and  expanding  a  mutually  berw- 
fidal  trade  retatwnstiip  twtween  ttw  United 
States  and  Korea. 


IN  HONOR  OF  IRISH  AMERICAN 
DAY  IN  THE  BOROUGH  OF 
BROOKLYN 


HON.  CHARLES  E.  SCHUMER 

OF  HEW  YORK 
Hf  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  17,  1987 

Mr.  SOHUMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  country's 
greatness  lies  in  ttw  greatrwss  of  those  wtw 
have  ctKisen  to  travel  to  our  shores.  Through- 
out histofy,  Irish  Americans  have  brought  with 
them  detemwwtkxi,  talent  and  the  richness 
of  their  native  heritage.  As  a  memtwr  of  ttw 
Irish  caucus  of  ttw  House  of  Representatives 
and  a  gnteful  citizen,  I  wish  today  to  honor 
ttw  awesome  contritxjtiorfs  of  Irish  Americans 
to  this  country  and  the  worid,  and  issue  a 
prodamatton  declaring  March  22,  1987,  Irish 
Amerwaa  Day  in  ttw  Borough  of  Brooklyn. 


Marvh  17.  1987 

From  ttw  very  first  Irish  Americans  tiave 
partuipated  in  making  this  a  country  of  free- 
dom and  justice,  and  a  land  of  plenty.  Ojr 
country  owes  much  to  Irish  Americans  wtw 
have  twen  at  ttw  twart  of  making  this  great 
Natk>n  wtwt  it  is  today. 

This  year's  celetxBtwn  is  partKularly  note- 
worthy because  it  horwrs  ttw  tremendous 
contritxjtmns  of  Irish  Americans  to  ttw  formu- 
latwn  and  ratification  of  the  U.S.  Constitutk>n. 
History  testifies  ttwt  througlxxjt  our  Natwn's 
more  ttwn  200  years,  Irish  Americans  twve 
been  at  the  forefront  of  the  fight  for  freedom 
arKJ  justxw  in  America. 

Ttwrefore,  I  offer  tt^s  proclamatwn  in  honor 
of  our  Nation's  Irish  Anwrnan  forefattwrs  and 
the  woTKlerful  contributwns  to  ttw  United 
States  of  all  Irish  Americans. 
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ctwel  Firilas  arxl  in  wishing  Nm  and  his  toved 
ones  continued  success  and  good  fortune  in 
the  years  to  come. 


A  CONGRESSIONAL  SALUTE  TO 
MICHAEL  FIRILAS 


HON.  GUS  YATRON 

or  PoncsTLVAMiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  17,  1987 

Mr.  YATRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
pay  tritxite  to  my  good  friend,  Mk:hael  Firilas 
of  Reading,  PA.  Mike,  orw  of  the  eight  Natx>n- 
al  Supreme  Governors  of  ttw  AmerKan  Hel- 
lenc  Educational  Progressive  Associatnn,  will 
be  tx>r)ored  with  a  testimonial  dinrwr  on 
March  22,  1987.  The  dinner,  sponsored  by 
AHEPA's  William  Penn  Chapter  No.  61  and 
Proteus  Chapter  Ho.  197,  will  be  hekj  to  rec- 
ognize Mike  for  his  many  achievements  and 
contributions  to  AHEPA  and  the  Bertts  County 


Mike  has  a  long  history  of  commitment  and 
servkw  to  his  feltow  citizens.  After  immigrating 
from  Cyprus  3S  years  ago,  he  establistwd 
himself  as  a  painting  and  roofing  contractor. 
Over  ttw  years,  his  txisirwss  has  grown  and 
flouristwd.  In  additton  to  his  successful  busi- 
rwss,  Mike  has  always  twen  willing  to  contrit>- 
ute  his  time  to  helping  his  fellow  citizens  in 
the  Berks  County  area.  Mike  is  active  in  the 
Lions  Club  and  ttw  Masons  and  he  is  well- 
known  in  our  area  for  his  gerwrosity,  dedica- 
tion, and  selflessness. 

Mike's  involvement  with  AHEPA  dates  back 
to  1963.  Since  his  initiation,  he  has  served  ad- 
mirably in  every  local  and  district  office.  He 
has  also  served  on  the  AHEPA  Cyprus  and 
Hellenic  Affairs  Committee  since  1974.  His 
current  position  as  Supreme  Governor  is  rec- 
ognition of  his  talent  and  dedication.  As  one 
of  only  eight  Supreme  Govemors,  Mike  has 
extensive  input  and  has  made  an  invaluable 
contribution  to  the  growth  and  development  of 
AHEPA  on  the  national  level. 

In  additron  to  his  work  with  AHEPA,  Mike 
enjoys  spending  time  with  his  wife,  Kula,  and 
their  two  children,  Maria  and  Anthony,  a  medi- 
cal student  at  Temple  University.  He  is  also 
active  on  the  tward  of  trustees  of  Sts.  Con- 
stantine  and  Helen  Church  in  Reading.  In  all 
of  ttwse  areas,  Mike  has  demonstrated  a  level 
of  talent,  dedk:ation,  and  integrity  which  we 
should  all  try  to  emulate.  He  can  be  justifiabty 
proud  of  the  many  achievements  for  whk:h  tw 
is  being  honored  on  March  22.  I  know  that  all 
of  my  colleagues  will  join  me  in  honoring  Mi- 
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KOSCIUSZKO  NATIONAL 
HISTORIC  TRAIL  STUDY 


HON.  ROBERT  A.  BORSKI 

OP  PENHSTLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  17,  1987 

Mr.  BORSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  recently  intro- 
duced legislatwn.  H.R.  1432,  to  authorize  a 
study  of  the  Kosciuszko  trail  under  sectk>n 
5(c)  of  the  Nattonal  Trails  Systems  Act  The 
proposed  Kosciuszko  trail  is  a  system  of 
markers  that  wouM  link  the  military  sites  forti- 
fied t)y  ttw  great  Polish  military  engineer.  Gen. 
Thaddeus  Kosciuszko,  during  our  War  of  Inde- 
pendence. 

Gerwral  Kosduszko's  genius  as  a  military 
engineer  contributed  to  the  success  of  the 
American  Revolutk>n.  The  fortificattons  that  he 
planned  stretch  from  Vermont  to  South  Caroli- 
na, and  played  a  key  role  in  helping  our 
Nation  in  its  struggle  for  freedom. 

Kosciuszko  directed  constructnn  of  a  fort  at 
West  Point  whuh  protected  the  Hudson 
Valley.  He  later  urged  Congress  to  select  the 
site  for  the  U.S.  Military  Academy.  He  planned 
the  fortifwations  whKh  protected  Philadelphia 
from  British  attack,  and  set  the  stage  for  the 
American  victory  at  Saratoga,  prot>at)ly  ttw  de- 
cisive b&Xtie  of  ttw  war.  In  the  later  periods  of 
the  war,  he  served  with  distinctkxi  in  Virginia. 
North  Carolina,  and  South  Carolina. 

Congress  has  already  taken  the  lead  in  the 
effort  to  honor  ttw  contritMJtwns  ttwt  General 
Kosciuszko  made  to  our  country.  In  1977,  it 
enacted  Senate  Concurrent  Resolutton  44 
which  recognized  ttw  Kosciuszko  miUtary  engi- 
neering sites.  These  sites  link  the  proposed 
Kosciuszko  trail. 

However,  I  believe  that  something  more  sig- 
nifk:ant  should  be  done  to  mark  and  unify  the 
Kosciuszko  trail.  That  is  why  we  are  asking 
the  National  Park  Service  to  study  the  feasibil- 
ity of  designating  the  Kosciuszko  trail  as  a  na- 
tional historic  trail. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislatk>n  passed  the 
House  during  the  99th  Congress  but  it  was 
too  late  for  Senate  actwn.  It  is  my  hope  that 
the  100th  Congress  will  enact  this  bill  so  that 
we  can  recognize  the  contributions  ttwt  Gen- 
eral Kosciuszko  made  to  our  Natwn. 


TRIBUTE  TO  HON.  H.  JOSEPH 
NORTH,  TOWNSHIP  ADMINIS- 
TRATOR, BLOOMFIELD,  NJ 


HON.  ROBERT  A.  ROE 

OP  NEW  JERSET 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  17,  1987 

Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the  past  20 
years  ttw  township  of  Bkx>mfield,  vvhich  is  in 
my  Eighth  Congresskmal  District  in  New 
Jersey,  has  served  as  a  model  of  how  a  mu- 
nk:ipality  stwuld  be  run.  One  of  ttw  most  pop- 
ulous of  New  Jersey's  567  municipalities, 
Bloomfieid    has   shown   excellent   foresight. 
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planning  and  that  it  truly  cares  atxxjt  ite  citi- 
zens. 

And  one  of  the  keys  to  the  successful  evo- 
lutKtn  of  this  outstanding  community  has  been 
its  administrator,  H.  Joseph  North,  wtw  as- 
cended to  his  position  in  1967,  and  wfiose 
managerial  abilities  are  well  known  throughout 
the  State  of  New  Jersey. 

Having  accomplished  a  great  deal  during  his 
20-year  tenure,  Joe  North  has  now  deckled  to 
set  his  sights  on  other  areas  of  professiorwl 
endeavor  and  will  tw  stepping  down  as  of 
April  1.  This  Friday,  March  20,  he  will  be  hon- 
ored for  his  k>ng  and  successful  career  at  a 
testimonial  dinner  at  the  WtMte  Eagle  Marwr  in 
Bloomfieid. 

I  believe  it  is  worth  noting  sonw  of  Mr. 
North's  many  accomplishments,  not  only  be- 
cause of  his  fine  record,  but  because  it  is 
k)cal  governments  like  BkxxnfieM's  In  cities 
and  towns  across  the  Natkxi  wtiwh  help  form 
ttw  t>acktx>ne  of  our  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.  Joseph  North  began  his 
career  with  the  township  of  Btoomfiekl  as 
town  clert(  and  director  of  planning  and  devel- 
opment in  1958  and  became  township  admin- 
istrator 9  years  later.  In  fiscal  1986,  he  was 
responsible  for  preparing  a  budget  in  excess 
of  S21  millwn  and  for  supervising,  organizing, 
coordinating  and  expeditirig  the  work  of  435 
full  time  and  part-tinr,e  employees  organized  in 
1 3  major  departnrwnts  and  agetwies. 

Among  other  achievemente,  H.  Joseph 
North  helped  the  township  of  Bk>omfieU 
obtain  millwns  of  dollars  in  State  and  Federal 
funds  whk;h  led  directly  to  the  devetopmem  of 
pari(s  and  playgrounds  which  benefit  all  town- 
ship resklents.  This  funding  eventually  went 
toward  the  creatwn  of  Clark's  Pond  South, 
Memorial  Pari^  and  Felton  Fwkj  East  It  was 
Mr.  North  who  coordinated  the  wori(  on  ttw 
Memorial  Park  project  where  a  dump  was 
converted  into  two  playing  fields,  ttvee  tennis 
courts  and  a  field  house. 

Mr.  North,  a  graduate  of  Seton  Hall  Univer- 
sity and  New  Yorit  University  Graduate  Sctwol 
of  Public  Administratwn,  also  helped  obtain 
funding  wtiich  provkJed  muracipal  jobs  for  un- 
employed resklents  during  a  period  of  reces- 
sion, an  effort  on  his  part  wtuch  produced 
major  savings  In  the  munkapal  budget  He  was 
also  responsible  for  improvirtg  services  arxl 
modernizing  municipal  govemnwnt  operatkxts, 
work  that  included  computerizatkMi  of  many 
munk:ipal  functions,  centralization  of  commu- 
nlcatwns  and  improvement  of  mental  health 
care  services. 

Mr.  North's  expertise  in  ttw  muracipal  man- 
agement field  is  reflected  in  his  many  wkte- 
rangir)g  professk>nal  activities.  He  is  a  past 
preskJent  of  the  New  Jersey  Municipal  Marv 
agement  Associatwn  and  a  memtwr  of  ttw 
Intematwnal  City  Management  Assodatton. 
He  is  a  council  memtwr  of  ttw  North  Jersey 
Chapter  of  the  American  Society  for  Publk; 
Administration  and  ctwirs  ttw  chapter's  Com- 
mittee on  Academic  Liaison.  Mr.  North,  wtw 
holds  a  master  of  public  administratwn  degree 
from  Fairieigh  Dickinson  University,  has  been 
a  member  of  ttw  Advisory  Board  for  ttw 
Master  in  Public  AdministratWn  programs  at 
Rutgers  University.  Kean  College,  and  Seton 
Hall  University. 
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H.  JoMpli  North  toduras  on  a  ragutar  basis 
at  Momdair  SMa  Colaga.  wttara  he  helped 
aivt  ttta  achooTa  Gowammantal  Intern  Pro- 
gmn  for  which  ha  was  given  the  school's  M- 
fiMakalor  of  the  Year  Award.  He  alao  inaugu- 
ratad  a  cNbana'  couaa  in  municipal  govem- 
manl  in  the  BtoomMd  Adult  School. 

Among  hia  other  activiliss,  he  is  a  pest 
praaidant  of  the  BloomAeid  Rflh  Quarter  Club 
«id  a  founder  of  the  Boys  Club  of  Bloomfield 
wid  the  Bloomfleid  Tennis  Club. 

A  Meiong  rseident  of  BkXNnlield,  Mr  htorth 
is  manted  to  the  former  Marian  Raistar.  His 
sislsr,  Umy  Pmi  Gwthier  hia  parents,  the 
lala  Dr.  Hemian  H.  North  and  AHa  C.  North, 
wid  mlamsi  graw»ersnts.  the  late  TeolH  and 
Maria  C.  DMwaW.  were  al  active  in  the  public 
of  BkwmMd  and  the  State  of 


I  wwit  to  K**  ■>  Bloomfield  residents  and 
others  who  Icnow  and  appreciate  the  outstand- 
ing )ab  he  haa  done  during  the  past  two  dec- 
adee  in  congratuialing  H.  Joseph  North  on  his 
wfcautiinaiy  aervioe  to  the  township  of 
BtoomHeld.  and  to  wish  him  the  greatest  suc- 
cess in  his  future  endeavors.  Judging  by  his 
past  achievements.  Mr.  North  wiH  no  doubt  be 
a  greet  success  in  whatever  path  he  follows. 

K  is  my  greet  honor  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  commend  H.  Joeoph  North  for  his  outstand- 
ing aenice  to  his  town.  State  and  Nation. 


EAGUE  SCOUT  STEPBEN 
WINIARSKI 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

achieving  the  highest  rank  in  scouting,  that  of 
Eagle  ScouL 

The  path  to  Eagle  Scout  is  tnjly  a  kmg  and 
diffkxit  one.  It  requires  an  extraordinary 
amount  of  dedk»tx>n  and  detarminatton  not 
usual^  seen  In  youths  of  this  age.  The  tasks 
whk:h  must  be  completed  to  become  an  Eagle 
Scout  cover  virtually  every  realm  of  human  ex- 
periertce.  Some  require  intellectual  arti  cre- 
ative abilities  while  others  call  for  physnal 
agiUty  and  strength.  Some  tasks  help  Integrate 
the  young  man  into  society  through  communi- 
ty acfon  that  benefits  his  neight)orhood  and 
world.  Still  other  acts  are  performed  atone  to 
assist  his  growth  and  maturity  as  a  person. 
The  oentraJ  challenge  is,  however,  to  set  and 
strive  for  goals  through  initiative  and  dilll- 
gence. 

Young  men  like  Stephen  are  leaders.  The 
achievement  of  Eagle  Scout  is  likely  to  be 
only  tie  beginning  of  a  future  full  of  accom- 
pltshments  for  ttiis  young  man  has  shown  that 
he  can  perform  exceptionally  well  without  a 
compelling  hand  of  auttKxIty  over  him.  I  say 
this  not  to  downplay  the  importance  of  the  en- 
couragement he  received  from  his  family  and 
scout  leaders  but,  rattier,  to  assert  the  inde- 
pendance  and  self-motivation  he  has  already 
shown. 

Steptien,  your  achievement  of  becoming  an 
Eagle  Scout  is  praised  and  applauded.  It  is 
with  sincere  pleiasure  that  I  commend  you. 
Steptien  Winiarski,  before  my  felk>w  Members 
of  Congress. 


HON.  WnJJAM  0.  UPINSKI 

OriLLIHOIS 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESKHTATIVES 

Tuaday.  March  17. 1987 

Mr.  UPINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  Kke  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  my  coBoegues  ttie  achievements  of  a  fine 
young  man  from  my  dMiict,  Stephen  Win- 
larskL   Stephen   was   recently   honored   for 


THE  MONTGOMERY  GI  BILL 


I        HON.  HAL  DAUB 

OF  NEBRASKA 
JM  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEinATIVES 

i     Tuesday,  March  17, 1987 

Mr.  DAUB.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  that 
today,  the  House  of  Representatives  took  de- 
cisive action  by  approving  H.R.  1085,  legisla- 
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tion  whk:h  makea  permanent  the  new  GI  bill. 
As  an  ori(^nal  cosponsor  of  this  measure,  I 
also  want  to  comrnend  the  House  Veterans 
Committee  for  accurately  entitiing  this  bill 
"The  Uort^yxnani  GI  Bill  Act"  As  we  in  the 
House  know.  Sonny  Montqomery,  the  most 
abto  chairaian  of  our  Veterans  Committee, 
has  worked  tirelessly  in  his  efforto  to  improve 
the  quality  of  the  Nation's  Armed  Forces. 

Upon  ito  enactment  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  Authorization  Act  of  1985,  Congress 
establtehed,  for  the  first  time,  a  new  GI  bill  for 
the  All-Volunteer  Force.  The  program  was  en- 
acted on  a  temporary  basis,  and  is  currently 
scheduled  to  expire  on  June  30,  1988.  How- 
ever, passage  of  H.R.  1085  will  ensure  ttiat 
future  service  members  will  be  able  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  educational  assistance  of- 
fered under  tfie  bill. 

The  new  GI  bill  will  provkle  that  in  exchange 
for  3  yearn  of  honorable  service  on  active 
duty  or  a  combinatton  of  2  years  on  active 
duty  and  a  4-year  Reserve  commitment  an  in- 
divklual  is  antitied  to  $300  a  month  for  a  maxi- 
mum of  36  months  of  full-time  school  attend- 
ance, a  total  of  $10,800  in  educational  assist- 
ance. In  acchange  for  a  2-year  tour  of  duty, 
an  indivkfual  is  entitied  to  $250  a  month  for  36 
montfis,  a  total  of  $9,000.  The  participants 
agree  to  a  nonrefundabte,  $100  per  montti  re- 
duction in  their  basK  pay  for  1  year. 

Since  the  enactment  of  tfie  first  GI  bill  in 
1944,  over  18  mHKon  veterans  and  senhce 
personnel  have  received  educational  assist- 
ance. Ceftainly,  this  recruitment  tool  has 
served  to  strengttien  ttie  strong  link  that  exists 
between  cur  defense  and  education  communi- 
ties. This  new  GI  bill  is  the  latest  measure  to 
help  carry  out  our  national  obligation  to  assist 
servne  memtiers  in  their  efforts  to  achieve 
maximum  potential  as  indivkluals  and  as  citi- 
zens. I  am  proud  to  be  a  strong  supporter  of 
this  legisldtion  passed  today,  wtw^  makes  our 
commitment  a  permanent  one. 


March  18, 1987 
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(Legislative  day  of  Tuesday,  March  17.  1987) 


The  Senate  met  at  9:30  a.m.  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  Honorable 
Albebt  Gore,  Jb..  a  Senator  from  the 
State  of  Tennessee. 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Rich- 
ard C.  Halverson.  D.D..  offered  the  fol- 
lowing prayer 

Let  us  pray. 

Merciful  God.  Father  of  us  all, 
thank  You  for  Your  gracious  promise 
and  provision  in  Proverbs: 

Trust  in  the  Lord  with  all  thine 
heart,  lean  not  unto  thine  oton  under- 
standing. In  all  thy  ways  acknowledge 
Him,  and  He  shall  direct  thy  paths.— 
Proverbs  3:5-6. 

Be  patient  with  us  Lord,  for  the 
strange  contradiction,  that  we  profess 
to  believe  in  You  yet  fail  to  acknowl- 
edge You  in  time  of  need  •  •  •  we 
ignore  the  generous  provision  You 
offer  when  the  time  is  uncertain  and 
the  way  unknown. 

God  of  light,  the  issues  are  impon- 
derable— the  problems  intractable— 
the  options  dubious— the  alternatives 
debatable.  Help  us  not  to  play  as 
though  we  are  gods  when  we  are  deal- 
ing with  destiny.  Humble  us  to  hear 
You  Father— to  heed  Your  Word— and 
to  trust  You,  confident  in  Your  faith- 
fulness to  fulfill  Your  promises.  In  His 
name  who  is  the  Good  Shepherd,  we 
pray.  Amen. 


RECOGNITION  OP  THE 
MAJORITY  LEADER 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  majority  leader  is  recog- 
nized. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Journal 
of  the  proceedings  be  approved  to 
date. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


SCHEDULE 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  after  the 
recognition  of  the  two  leaders  today, 
there  will  be  nine  special  orders  for 
the  following  Senators,  Messrs.  Prox- 
lORE,  Pryor.  Armstrong,  Pressler, 
NiCKLES,  McCain,  MuRKOVtrsKi,  Sncp- 
SON,  and  Domenici. 

Following  the  special  orders  for  rec- 
ognition of  Senators,  there  will  be  5 
minutes  for  the  transaction  of  morn- 


ing business.  Senators  will  be  permit- 
ted to  speak  therein  for  up  to  1  minute 
each. 

At  10:30  a.m.  the  Senate  will  res\mie 
consideration  of  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 81.  the  resolution  of  disapproval 
of  Contra  funding.  The  rollcall  vote  on 
the  Joint  resolution  will  occur  at  4 
o'clock  p.m.  today. 

The  following  Senators  have  ex- 
pressed an  interest  in  speaking  today 
on  the  Contra  Joint  resolution:  Sena- 
tors Domenici.  Simpson,  Wirth, 
Evans.  Hecht.  Quayle.  Bentsen, 
Helms.  Durenberger.  Symms.  Pack- 
wood.  HOLLINGS.  HaRKIN.  PeLL,  DODD, 

Mitchell.  Leahy.  Wallop.  EIassebaum. 
Daschle.   Kerry,    Cranston.   Matsu- 

NAGA.  WEICKER.  KENNEDY.  StEHNIS.  and 

Hatfield,  and  I  have  a  feeling  that  the 
Republican  leader  will  also  speak. 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  that  all  Sena- 
tors cooperate  with  our  floor  staffs  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  today.  Our 
staffs  are  attempting  to  expedite  the 
business  of  the  Senate.  In  view  of  the 
fact  that  so  many  Senators  wish  to 
speak  on  this  legislation  before  the  4 
o'clock  hour,  it  is  imperative  that  Sen- 
ators be  on  the  floor  and  ready  to 
speak. 

I  placed  into  the  Record  last  evening 
a  list  of  the  Senators  that  I  have  Just 
read.  Senators  are  not  locked  into  an 
appearance  on  the  floor  as  their 
names  appear  in  the  list;  however,  it  is 
felt  that  if  Senators  would  attempt  to 
follow  the  list  and  be  on  the  floor  at 
the  time  the  previous  speaker  is  speak- 
ing, then  we  can  move  things  along. 
All  of  the  time  that  we  have  between 
10:30  and  4  o'clock  today  can  be  filled 
with  Senators  speaking.  Otherwise,  if 
Senators  do  not  come  to  the  floor  as 
the  staff  on  each  side  tries  to  encour- 
age them  to  speak,  then  this  will  mean 
that,  as  we  reach  4  o'clock  today,  there 
will  be  a  cluster  of  Senators  who  will 
rush  in  from  the  east  door  and  the 
door  on  my  left  and  the  door  to  the 
north  of  the  Chamber,  and  they  will 
all  want  to  speak,  but  there  may  not 
be  time  left. 

So  our  staffs  are  attempting  to  help, 
and  I  hope  Senators  will  cooperate  as 
much  as  possible. 

Senator  Armstrong  has  a  special 
order.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it 
be  transferred  to  the  control  of  Mr. 
Doioanci. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


RESERVATION  OP  LEADERSHIP 
TIME 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  of 
the  distinguished  Republican  leader 
be  reserved  until  later  today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


THE  ADMINISTRATION'S  CON- 
VERSION ON  TRADE— IT'S 
ABOUT  TIME 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
last  6  years,  this  administration  has 
fiddled  while  our  industrial  base  has 
biuned.  Almost  every  industry  in  the 
coimtry  has  suffered  from  a  declining 
trade  balance.  Either  their  exports 
have  collapsed,  competing  imports 
have  been  flooding  in,  or  both. 

As  recently  as  1981.  we  actually  en- 
Joyed  an  overall  surplus  of  $6  billion  in 
goods  and  services  pajrments.  While  we 
had  a  trade  deficit  of  $40  billion  that 
year,  that  was  more  than  offset  by  our 
surpluses  in  investment  earnings  and 
in  services. 

The  trade  situation  has  deteriorated 
to  a  point  today  far  worse  than 
anyone  ever  imagined  6  years  ago.  Last 
year,  our  trade  deficit  reached  $170 
billion— $170  billion.  That  is  $170  for 
every  minute  since  Jesus  Christ  was 
bom.  It  is  now  $170  billion  and  our 
overall  balance  on  goods  and  services 
has  dropped  into  deficit  to  the  time  of 
$141  billion.  This,  the  supposedly  rich- 
est Nation  on  Earth,  is  borrowing 
heavily  from  the  rest  of  the  world  so 
that  we  may  consume  4  percent  more 
than  we  produce.  Our  children  and 
grandchildren  will  be  paying  the  price 
for  this  administration's  neglect  of 
trade,  the  trade  crisis. 

Time  after  time.  Congress  has  tried 
to  get  the  administration  to  take 
action.  We  have  urged  the  administra- 
tion to  take  a  tougher  stance  in  en- 
forcing our  trade  laws.  We  have 
sought  relief  from  the  damage  caused 
by  flooding  imports.  We  have  tried  to 
get  better  assistance  for  our  faltering 
exports.  For  4  years,  our  calls  for  the 
administration  to  reverse  the  rise  in 
the  dollar  fell  on  deaf  ears.  In  the 
management  of  Third  World  debt,  we 
have  argued  for  greater  attention  to 
our  exporters  and  to  foreign  policy  im- 
plications. As  important  as  anything 
else,  in  the  battle  over  each  year's 
budget,  we  have  piished  the  adminis- 
tration to  accept  greater  resources  for 
education,  science,  civilian  technology. 


•  This  "Imllet"  symbol  idendfia  statementt  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  a  Memt>er  of  the  Senate  on  the  floor. 
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and  the  other  key  Ingredients  to  com- 
petlttvcaeiB. 


..»  *WI>.       «#l«MlMt0- 


mies  and  their  imports  appears  to  pro- 
vide one  more  case  in  point. 

'TVile  i7»sr   tJlr   'Prmilrlftnt.    ar<>  vrlll  not 


Ueved  It  was  time  the  color  barrier 
came  (}own  within  its  own  Chamber, 
and  ordered  that  L^uis  Lautier  be  ad- 
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In  1935.  the  Social  Security  Program 
was  established  to  provide  some  stabil- 


Sec.  5.  Transfer  of  functions. 

Sec.  6.  Transitional  rules. 

Sec.  7.  Budgetary  and  fiscal  affairs  of  the 


"(5)  A  member  of  the  Board  may  not. 
during  his  or  her  term  as  memlxr,  other- 
wise serve  as  an  officer  or  emolovee  of  anv 
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and  the  other  key  Ingredients  to  com- 
pettttveDCtt- 

In  almoat  every  case,  this  admlnis- 
trmtkm  has  fint  denied  that  a  trade 
Itroldem  existed.  On  the  rare  occasions 
when  It  has  admitted  that  a  trade 
prolilem  existed.  It  has  usually  argued 
that  the  prohleni  would  soon  take  care 
of  Ita^.  When  It  has  flnaUy  taken 
action  In  a  few  cases.  It  has  been  too 
little,  toolate. 

We  have  often  been  assured  that  a 
fkinwy  doUar  would  cure  our  trade 
pvobletns.  Well,  the  dollar  has  been 
f«inwg  relatively  sharply  for  more 
tttMi  2  yean.  Unfortunately,  the  evi- 
dence so  far  shows  a  widening,  not  a 
rtjK^Hfiing,  trade  deficit.  "Even  with  ad- 
justments for  inflation,  imports  have 
grown  and  exports  have  failed  to  rise. 
Things  have  mched  a  crisis  stage. 
The  familiar  trade  problems  of  shoes, 
steel,  textiles,  autos,  machine  tools, 
ferroalloys,  and  many  other  industries 
ecmttnue  to  get  worse. 

Now  we  find  important  high-tech- 
nology industries  in  trouble,  too— 
high-technologies  industries,  high 
tech  where  this  country  has  led.  In 
fact,  last  year— for  the  first  time— we 
ran  a  trade  deficit  in  high-technology 
products.  When  this  administration 
UmA  office,  we  exported  twice  as  many 
high-technology  products  as  we  im- 
ported and  enjoyed  a  $27  billion  sur- 
plus. Last  year,  high-technology  im- 
ports exceeded  high-technology  ex- 
ports by  $3  Ullion.  A  recent  study  by 
the  Natlmal  Research  Council  has 
warned  that  oiur  military  has  already 
beo(«ne  too  dependent  on  imported 
electronic  components. 

Earlier  this  year,  the  administration 
announced  a  change  in  its  strategy  for 
trade  legislatiCHL  Until  this  year,  the 
administration  has  labelled  virtually 
every  proposed  trade  bill  as  "protec- 
tionist" and  refused  to  discuss  alterna- 
tive legislation. 

Wen.  the  administration  sees  a  train 
coming  down  the  track.  That  train  is 
coming.  Using  the  President's  often- 
expressed  words,  "You  can  run.  but 
you  can't  hide."  the  administration 
can  run.  but  It  cannot  hide  and  the  ad- 
ministration knows  that,  and  I  am 
pleased  that  the  administration  has 
started  speaking  in  cooperative  tones 
about  writing  trade  and  competitive- 
ness legislation  this  year.  We  welcome 
this  new-fotmd  conversion.  However, 
the  proof  of  the  pudding  is  in  the  tast- 
ing. We  will  soon  discover  the  extent 
of  the  administration's  conversion  and 
its  commitment  to  working  with  Con- 
gress on  tnde. 

A  note  of  caution  is  needed.  In  the 
past,  as  Congress  has  begun  to  move 
on  trade  legislation,  this  administra- 
tion has  showcased  a  few  negotiating 
"victories."  Seldom  have  these  victo- 
ries lived  up  to  their  press  releases. 
The  recent  Paris  agreement  by  Japan 
and  Germany  to  expand  their  econo- 


mies and  their  imports  appears  to  pro- 
vide one  more  case  in  point. 

This  year.  Mr.  President,  we  will  not 
be  distracted  from  our  legislative 
agenda.  Several  committees  in  the 
House  are  now  beginning  to  mark  up 
Hjt.  3,  the  omnibus  trade  and  com- 
petitiveness legislation.  Meanwhile, 
several  Senate  committees  are  holding 
an  intensive  series  of  hearings  on 
trade  and  competitiveness  legislation. 
Our  committees  are  preparing  to  pro- 
ceed to  mark  up  soon  after  the  expect- 
ed House  floor  action  in  April. 

As  the  legislation  proceeds  over  the 
next  few  weeks  and  months,  we  will  be 
waitching  the  administration  closely.  I 
know  that  I  am  Joined  by  many  of  my 
colleagues  in  hoping  that  the  adminis- 
tration has  finally— finally— gotten  the 
message  from  the  American  people 
and  has  decided  to  accept  tough  and 
effective  measures  to  resolve  our  trade 
and  competitiveness  problems. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 


lieved  It  was  time  the  color  barrier 
came  down  within  its  own  Chamber, 
and  ordered  that  Louis  Lautier  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  press  gallery. 


BICENTENNIAL  MINUTE 

MARCH  IS,  1947:  SENATE  ADMITS  BLACK 
HEPORTE8  TO  PRESS  GALLERY 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  the  press 
frequently  calls  on  Congress  to 
reform;  but  Congress  has  also  prompt- 
ed some  reforms  in  the  press.  Forty 
years  ago  today,  on  March  18,  1947, 
the  Senate  Rules  Committee  overruled 
the  Standing  Committee  of  Corre- 
spondents, and  gave  press  gallery  ac- 
creditation to  Louis  R.  Lautier,  the 
first  black  reporter  to  sit  there  in  70 
years. 

The  story  goes  back  to  1879  when 
the  Washington  Press  Corps  was  trou- 
bled over  the  number  of  lobbyists  mas- 
querading as  reporters.  Washington 
correspondents  proposed  to  the  Senate 
and  House  a  system  of  Journalistic 
s^-policing  of  the  press  galleries. 
They  established  a  Standing  Commit- 
tee of  Correspondents  to  evaluate  all 
requests  for  press  gallery  admission. 
One  major  criteria  was  that  the  indi- 
vidual devote  the  largest  share  of  his 
working  time  to  fUing  reports  to  a 
daily  newspaper.  This  rule,  in  addition 
to  eliminating  lobbyists,  also  excluded 
reporters  for  weekly  papers,  which  at 
that  time  included  most  of  the  black 
press.  Before  the  rule  went  into  effect, 
the  prominent  black  editor,  Frederick 
Douglas,  enjoyed  press  gallery  accredi- 
tation. After  the  rule,  no  black  report- 
ers were  admitted. 

In  1947,  at  the  start  of  the  Republi- 
can 80th  Congress,  Louis  Lautier  peti- 
tfoned  the  Rules  Committee  for  help. 
He  had  been  turned  down  by  a  vote  of 
4  to  1  by  the  Standing  Committee  of 
Correspondents,  even  though  he  re- 
ported for  the  Atlanta  Daily  World,  a 
black  newspaper.  The  Committee  of 
Correspondents  responded  that  Lau- 
tier devoted  more  of  his  time  to  re- 
porting for  a  group  of  black  weekly 
papers.  Nevertheless,  the  Senate  be- 


WASHBURN  university  WINS 
NAIA  BASKETBALL  CHAMPION- 
SHIP 

Mr.  OOLE.  Mr.  President,  yesterday 
I  spoke  briefly  about  basketball  games 
and  a  basketball  tournament.  Today  I 
want  to  give  a  final  report  on  that. 

Mr.  President,  today  a  championship 
banner  flies  over  Kansas.  Last  night, 
Washburn  University  of  Topeka  cap- 
tured t^e  NAIA  basketball  champion- 
ship by  defeating— I  am  sorry  to 
inform  the  distinguished  majority 
leader-^the  West  Virginia  State 
Yellow  Jackets,  79  to  77. 

As  a  proud  aliunnus  of  Washburn,  I 
am  especially  pleased  to  salute  Cosush 
Bob  Chipman  and  his  team  of  winners. 
They  marched  through  their  tough 
conference  schedule,  and  their  even 
tougher  post  season  matchups,  with  a 
spirit  of  confidence  and  determination 
that  paid  off  with  the  national  title. 
Finishttig  the  season  with  a  35  and  4 
record,  last  night's  victory  represents 
Washburn's  first  national  basketball 
championship.  It  also  marks  the  third 
time  in  the  past  4  years  that  a  Kansas 
team  has  captured  the  NAIA  crown. 

Mr.  president,  as  Washburn  contin- 
ued to  win  and  win,  more  and  more  at- 
tention was  focused  on  our  team  from 
Topeka.  Sportscasters  and  writers  had 
some  fun  with  the  school's  nickname 
"the  Ichabods."  What  was  an  Ichabod 
they  aeked?  Everyone  seemed  to  have 
a  clever  answer.  Well,  today  there  is 
only  GEie  answer:  an  Ichabod  is  a  na- 
tional champion. 


RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR 
PRYOR 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas,  Mr.  Prtor,  is 
recognized  for  not  to  exceed  5  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Chair. 


SOCIAL  SECURITY  AS  AN 
INDEPENDENT  AGENCY 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  today, 
along  with  Senators  Riegle  and  Bump- 
ers, I  am  introducing  legislation  to 
create  an  independent  Social  Security 
Agency  to  administer  the  old-age  and 
surviv<ors,  disability,  and  supplemental 
seciuity  income  benefit  programs.  Last 
year  tiie  House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee marked  up  a  similar  proposal, 
but  no  final  action  was  taken.  I  have 
introduced  this  legislation  during  the 
98th  and  99th  Congresses,  and  believe 
that  this  proposal  is  an  idea  whose 
time  has  come. 


In  1935,  the  Social  Security  Program 
was  established  to  provide  some  stabil- 
ity and  insurance  in  old  age  against 
the  loss  of  income  in  retirement.  The 
size  and  scope  of  this  Agency  has 
grown  dramatically— in  1940  less  than 
$1  billion  in  benefits  were  paid  out, 
but  by  1985  Social  Security  Adminis- 
tration expenditures  were  approxi- 
mately $200  billion,  or  30  percent  of 
Federal  domestic  expenditures.  SSA's 
responsibilities  will  only  increase  as 
oiu-  population  continues  to  age.  By 
1990  some  estimate  that  almost  $400 
biUion  in  benefits  wUl  be  paid  out. 

For  more  than  a  decade  the  Social 
Seciuity  Administration  has  been 
plagued  by  operational  and  manage- 
ment problems,  and  until  passage  of 
the  1983  financing  amendments. 
Social  Security  programs  faced  severe 
funding  difficulties.  Additionally,  the 
wholesale  benefit  terminations  of 
thousands  of  disabled  individuals  in 
recent  years  created  serious  doubts 
about  the  assurance  of  earned  bene- 
fits. Considering  these  facts,  it  comes 
as  no  surprise  that  public  confidence 
in  this  important  Agency  has  steadily 
declined. 

I  believe  it  is  in  our  best  interests  to 
help  restore  confidence  in  the  work- 
ings of  the  Social  Security  Administra- 
tion, and  that  a  good  starting  point  is 
to  establish  an  independent  agency,  as 
specified  in  my  legislation  and  similar 
in  structure  to  the  original  Social  Se- 
curity Agency  of  1935.  With  the  new 
administration  structure,  the  Agency 
would  be  able  to  attract  capable  man- 
agement personnel  and  be  held  more 
accountable  for  its  actions.  In  addi- 
tion, a  separate  agency  headed  by  a 
governing  board  which  develops  pro- 
gram policy  and  managed  by  an  able 
administrator  would  help  to  depoliti- 
cize  Social  Security  issues,  and  insu- 
late beneficiaries  from  the  threat  of 
precipitous  benefit  reductions  and  ar- 
bitrary budget  cutting  measures.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  Join  with  me  in 
my  efforts  to  effect  this  change. 

At  this  time,  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  fact  sheet 
on  the  Social  Security  Reorganization 
Act  of  1987  and  the  text  of  the  legisla- 
tion be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  765 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repreaentativei    of   the    United   State*    of 
America  in  Congreu  assembled, 
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Sectioh  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 

"Social    Security    Reorgaiiization    Act    of 

1987". 
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Sec.  5.  Transfer  of  functions. 

Sec.  6.  Transitional  rules. 
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establisrmemt  op  social  securttt  agency  as 
an  independent  agency;  social  security 

BOARD 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  701  of  the  Social  Securi- 
ty Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"social  sbcxtrity  agency;  social  SEcuBirr 
board 
"Establishment 

"Sec.  701.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established, 
as  an  Independent  agency  of  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Oovemment,  a  Social  Securi- 
ty Agency  (hereinafter  in  this  title  referred 
to  as  the  'Agency'). 

"Social  Security  Board 

"(b)(1)  The  Agency  shall  be  headed  by  a 
Social  Security  Board  (hereinafter  in  this 
title  referred  to  as  the  'Board'). 

"(2)  The  Board  shall  be  composed  of  five 
members  appointed  by  the  President,  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate.  The  members  shall  be  chosen,  on 
the  basis  of  their  integrity,  impartiality,  and 
good  judgment,  from  among  Individuals 
who,  by  reason  of  their  education,  experi- 
ence, and  attainments,  are  exceptionally 
qualified  to  perform  the  duties  of  members 
of  the  Board. 

"(3)(A)  Except  as  provided  in  subpara- 
graphs (B)  and  (C),  members  shall  be  ap- 
pointed for  terms  of  ten  years.  A  member 
may  be  nominated  by  the  President  for  ap- 
pointment to  a  term  of  office  only  if  the 
term  of  office  commences  before  or  during 
the  President's  then  current  term  of  office. 
A  member  of  the  Board  may  be  removed 
only  pursuant  to  a  finding  by  the  President 
of  neglect  of  duty  or  malfeasance  in  office. 
The  President  shall  transmit  any  such  find- 
ing to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  the  majority  leader  of  the 
Senate  not  later  than  five  days  after  the 
date  on  which  such  finding  is  made. 

"(B)  Of  the  members  first  appointed — 

"(1)  one  shall  be  appointed  for  a  term 
ending  January  31, 1989, 

"(11)  one  shall  be  appointed  for  a  term 
ending  January  31,  1991, 

"(ill)  one  shall  be  appointed  for  a  term 
ending  January  31,  1993, 

"(iv)  one  shall  be  appointed  for  a  term 
commencing  February  1.  1989,  and  ending 
January  31,  1995,  and 

"(V)  one  shall  be  appointed  for  a  term 
commencing  February  1,  1989,  and  ending 
January  31, 1997, 

as  designated  by  the  President  at  the  time 
of  appointment.  Such  members  shall  be  ap- 
pointed after  active  consideration  of  recom- 
mendations made  by  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  of  recommen- 
dations made  by  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  of  the  Senate. 

"(C)  Any  member  appointed  for  a  term 
after  the  commencement  of  such  term  shall 
be  appointed  only  for  the  remainder  of  such 
term.  A  member  may,  at  the  request  of  the 
President,  serve  for  not  more  than  one  year 
after  the  expiration  of  his  or  her  term  until 
his  or  her  successor  has  taken  office. 

"(4)  Not  more  than  three  members  of  the 
Board  shall  be  of  the  same  political  party. 


"(5)  A  member  of  the  Board  may  not, 
during  his  or  her  term  as  member,  other- 
wise serve  as  an  offic«r  or  employee  of  any 
government.  If  any  member  of  the  Board 
becomes  an  officer  or  employee  of  axiy  g«>v- 
emment,  he  or  she  may  continue  aa  a 
member  of  the  Board  for  not  longer  than 
the  thirty-day  period  beginning  on  the  date 
he  or  she  becomes  such  an  officer  or  em- 
ployee. 

"(6)  Three  members  of  the  Board  shall 
constitute  a  quorum,  except  that  two  mem- 
bers shall  constitute  a  quorum  until  Febru- 
ary 1,  1989.  A  lesser  number  may  hold  hear- 
ings. 

"(7)  A  member  of  the  Board  shall  be  des- 
ignated from  time  to  time  by  the  President 
to  serve  as  Chairperson  of  the  Board. 

"(8)  The  Board  shall  meet  at  the  call  of 
the  Chairperson  or  a  majority  of  its  mem- 
bers. 

"Functions  of  the  Board 

"(c)  The  Board  shall— 

"(1)  govern  by  regulation  the  old-age,  sur- 
vivors, and  disability  Insurance  program 
under  title  II  and  the  supplemental  security 
income  program  under  title  XVI, 

"(2)  appoint  a  Commissioner  of  Social  Se- 
curity, as  described  in  section  702.  to  act  for 
the  Board  as  the  chief  operating  officer  of 
the  Agency  responsible  for  administering 
such  programs. 

"(3)  constitute  five  of  the  members  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Federal  Old-Age 
and  Survivors  Insurance  Trust  Fund  and 
the  Federal  Disability  Insurance  Trust 
Fund, 

"(4)  make  annual  budgetary  recommenda- 
tions relating  to  the  Agency  and  defend 
such  recommendations  before  the  appropri- 
ate committees  of  each  House  of  the  Con- 
gress, 

"(5)  make  recommendations  to  the  Con- 
gress and  the  President  as  to  the  most  effec- 
tive methods  of  providing  economic  sectirity 
through  social  insurance,  and,  in  consulta- 
tion with  the  Commissioner  of  Social  Secu- 
rity, as  to  legislation  and  matters  of  admin- 
istrative policy  concerning  such  programs, 

"(6)  provide  the  Congress  and  the  Presi- 
dent with  the  ongoing  actuarial  and  other 
analysis  undertaken  by  the  Agency  with  re- 
spect to  such  programs  and  any  other  infor- 
mation relating  to  such  programs,  and 

"(7)  conduct  policy  analysis  and  research 
relating  to  such  programs. 

"Office  of  the  Board 
"(d)(1)  The  Office  of  the  Board  shall  in- 
clude an  Office  of  the  Actuary,  to  be  headed 
by  a  Chief  Actuary  appointed  by  the  Board. 
To  the  extent  provided  by  the  Board,  the 
Office  of  the  Actuary  shall  assist  the  Board 
in  carrying  out  its  actuarial  functions. 

"(2)  The  Office  of  the  Board  shall  include 
an  Office  of  P>ollcy  and  Legislation,  to  be 
headed  by  a  Director  of  Policy  and  Legisla- 
tion appointed  by  the  Board.  To  the  extent 
provided  by  the  Board,  the  Office  of  Policy 
and  Legislation  shall  assist  the  Board  in  car- 
rying out  its  functions  relating  to  policy 
analysis,  research,  and  legislation. 

"(3)  The  Office  of  the  Board  shall  Include 
an  Office  of  General  Counsel,  to  be  headed 
by  a  General  Counsel  appointed  by  the 
Board.  To  the  extent  provided  by  the  Board, 
the  General  Counsel  shall  serve  as  the  prin- 
cipal legal  counsel  In  the  Agency. 

"(4)(A)  The  Board  shall  appoint  such  ad- 
ditional attorneys,  actuaries,  and  other  em- 
ployees as  it  considers  necessary  to  carry 
out  Its  functions. 

"(B)  The  Board  may  wpotnt,  without 
regard  to  the  provisions  of  tiUe  5,  United 
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decisions,  with  respect  to  the  administration 
of  the  old-age,  survivors,  and  disability  In- 


"Term,  Appointment,  and  Removal  of 
Ombudsman 


"(i>  one  shall  be  appointed  from  indlvkl- 
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StatM  Code,  ■ofonlnc  appolntmenU  In  the 
eompottttve  menkot,  such  t<ichnlc»l  or  pro- 
foaioaal  cnptoyMi  m  the  Board  conalden 
■nPfoprtate.  and  ra^  emidoyeea  m&y  be 
paid  vittMNit  mud  to  tbe  provislona  of 
diaptar  51  and  mbdiaiiter  m  of  chapter  53 
of  soeh  title  ralatinc  to  claMtflcatlon  and 
Oenenl  SdMdule  pay  ratea. 

"(O  The  Board  may  procure  the  services 
of  emeita  and  oonniltants  In  accordance 
vtth  the  proftafcuii  of  aeetlon  3109  of  title  5. 
Dhttad  Statea  Code. 

"(D)  Hotwtthstaodinc  section  3133  of  UUe 
B.  UBtted  State*  Code,  tbe  Director  of  the 
OtHoe  of  PetMnnel  Manacement  shall  au- 
thoflw  for  the  Agency  a  total  number  of 
Senior  leeutlve  Service  poaltions  equal  to 
IM  percent  of  the  number  of  such  positions 
in  the  Sodal  Security  Administration  of  the 
Dapaitnent  of  Health  and  Human  Services 
aa  of  immediately  before  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment <tf  the  Social  Security  Reorganiza- 
tlon  Act  of  1M4.  and  the  total  number  of 
racii  poaitlonB  authorlMd  for  the  Agency 
parsoaBt  to  such  section  3133  shall  not  at 
any  iiilf  qiirint   time  be  leas  than  such 


"OE)  In  addition  to  the  positionB  of  the 
Agency  in  the  EKecuttve  Schedule  specified 
in  aubchapter  n  of  chaivter  53  of  title  5, 
Uhtted  Statea  Code,  the  Board  nuiy  estab- 
Urii  addlttaial  poaitiont  at  levels  IV  and  V 
of  tbe  Executive  Schedule. 
"Organisation  of  the  Agencr.  Delegation  of 
Functions 

"(dXl)  The  Board  may  establish,  alter. 
cwianHdate.  w  discontinue  such  organiza- 
Uonal  units  or  components  within  the 
Aceoey  aa  the  Board  omsiden  necessary  or 
appropriate  to  carry  out  ite  functions. 
except  that  thia  paragraph  shall  not  M>Ply 
with  rrspfft  to  any  unit  or  component  es- 
tablished by  thia  Act. 

"(S)  The  Board  may  assign  duties,  and  del- 
egate, or  authoriK  succeasive  redelegations 
of.  autboitty  to  act  and  to  render  decisions, 
with  respect  to  the  functions  of  the  Board 
under  this  section.  Within  the  llmitationa  of 
such  delegations,  redelegations.  or  assign- 
ments to  officers  or  employees  of  tbe 
Agency,  all  otfldal  acts  and  decisions  of 
such  officeis  and  employees  shall  have  the 
same  fmroe  and  effect  as  though  performed 
or  rendered  by  the  Board. 

"Inq>eetor  Oeneral 

"(e)  There  shaU  be  in  the  Agency  an 
Office  of  the  Inspector  General,  to  be 
headed  by  an  Inspector  Oeneral  i4>potnted 
In  accordance  with  the  Inspector  General 
Act  of  1978. 

"Ooordinatlan  Between  the  Agency,  the  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Services. 
and  the  Department  of  the  Treasury 

"(fXl)  The  Board,  the  Secretary,  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  consult  with 
each  other  and  shall  develop  rules,  regula- 
tkms.  practices.- and  forms  which,  to  the 
extent  apmoivlate  for  the  efficient  adminis- 
tration  of  tltlea  H.  XVI.  and  XVm  and  the 
other  provisions  of  this  Act  and  the  vpllca- 
ble  provisions  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954.  are  designed  to  reduce  duplication 
of  effort,  duplication  of  reporting,  conflict- 
ing or  overlapping  requirements,  and  the 
burden  on  beneficiaries  and  other  persons 
of  compHanCT'  with  the  provisions  of  this 
Act. 

"(2)  In  order  to  avoid  imneceasary  expense 
and  duplication  of  functions,  the  Board,  the 
Secretary,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury may  make  such  arrangements  or  agree- 
ments for  cooperation  or  mutual  assistance 
in  the  performance  of  their  fimctiona  under 


tltlea  n.  ZVI,  and  ZVni  and  the  other  pro- 
vlslana  of  this  Act  and  the  applicable  provi- 
sion* of  the  Intonal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
aa  tkey  find  to  be  practicable  and  consistent 
with  law.". 

(bHl)  SecUon  5313  of  tiUe  6,  United  SUtes 
Code  (relating  to  level  II  of  the  Executive 
Schedule),  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  Item: 

"Oi^rperaon  of  the  Social  Security 
Board.  Social  Security  Agency.". 

(3)  Section  5314  of  such  title  (relating  to 
levd  in  of  the  Executive  Schedule)  is 
ametided  by  v<<<<"g  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  item: 

"Members  of  the  Social  Secxirity  Board, 
Social  Security  Agency  (4).". 

(3)  Section  5315  of  such  title  (relating  to 
levd  rv  of  the  Executive  Schedule)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  items: 

"Inspector  General,  Social  Security 
Agency. 

"(3hief  Actuary,  Social  Security  Agency. 

"Director  of  Policy  Analysis  and  Legisla- 
tion, Social  Security  Agency. 

"Oeneral  Counsel,  Social  Security 
Agency.". 

comassiomB  or  social  sscuhity 

Sac.  3.  (a)  Section  702  of  the  Social  Securi- 
ty Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"coMMissioma  or  social  sscuhitt 
"Establishment 

"9tc  702.  (a)  There  shall  be  in  the  Agency 
an  Office  of  the  Commissioner,  to  be  headed 
by  a  Commissioner  of  Social  Security  (here- 
inafter In  this  title  referred  to  as  tbe  'Com- 
missioner') appointed  by  the  Board. 
"Term;  Appointment;  Removal 

"(bXl)  The  Commissioner  shall  be  ap- 
pointed for  a  term  of  five  years,  except 
that- 

"(A)  the  individual  first  appointed  to  the 
offiee  of  Commissioner  shall  serve  for  a 
term  ending  December  31, 1991, 

"(B)  an  individual  appointed  Commission- 
er fbr  a  term  after  the  commencement  of 
such  term  shall  be  ^pointed  only  for  the 
remainder  of  such  term,  and 

"(C)  an  individual  may,  at  the  request  of 
the  Chairperson  of  the  Board,  serve  as  Com- 
misaioner  after  the  expiration  of  his  or  her 
term  for  not  more  than  one  year  imtU  his  or 
her  successor  has  taken  office. 

An  individual  may  be  appointed  as  Commis- 
sloner  for  successive  terms. 

"(2)  An  individual  may  be  removed  from 
the  office  of  Commissioner  before  comple- 
tion of  his  or  her  term  only  upon  the  vote  of 
a  lO&Jority  of  the  full  membership  of  the 
Board,  pursuant  to  a  finding  by  the  Board 
of  neglect  of  duty  or  malfeasance  in  office. 
The  Board  shall  transmit  any  such  finding 
to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  Majority  Leader  of  the  Senate 
not  later  than  five  days  after  the  date  on 
which  such  finding  is  made. 

"Functions  of  the  Commissioner 

"(c)  The  Commissioner  shall— 

"(1)  constitute  the  chief  operating  officer 
of  the  Agency,  responsible  for  administer- 
ing, in  accordance  with  applicable  statutes 
and  regulations,  the  old-age  and  survivors 
insurance  program  under  title  11  and  the 
supplemental  security  income  program 
under  title  XVI, 

"(2)  establish  and  maintain  an  efficient 
and  effective  operational  structure  for  the 
Agency, 

"<3)  devise  and  implement  long-term  plans 
to  promote  and  nudntain  the  effective  im- 
plementation of  such  programs. 


"(4)  make  annual  budgetary  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Agency  for  the  ongoing  admin- 
istrative coats  of  the  Agency  and  defend 
such  reocnnmendatlons  before  the  Board 
and  before  the  appropriate  Committees  of 
each  House  of  the  Congress. 

"(5)  advise  the  Board  and  the  Congreaa  of 
the  effect  on  the  administration  of  such 
programs  of  proposed  legislative  changes  in 
such  programs. 

"(6)  serve  as  Secretary  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  the  Federal  Old-Age,  Survivota, 
and  Disability  Insurance  Trust  Fund  and 
the  Pe<leral  Disability  Insurance  Trust 
Fund,  and 

"(7)  report  in  December  of  each  year  to 
the  Board  and  the  Congress  concerning  the 
administrative  endeavors  and  accomplish- 
ments of  the  Agency. 

"Office  of  Hearings  and  Appeals;  Chief 
Administrative  Law  Judge 

"(dXl)  There  shaU  be  in  the  Office  of  the 
Commissioner  an  Office  of  Hearings  and 
Appeals,  to  be  headed  by  a  Chief  Adminis- 
trative I«w  Judge.  The  Chief  Administra- 
tive Law  Judge  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
Board  from  among  individuals  recommend- 
ed by  the  Commissioner  who  have  served 
for  not  lass  than  five  years  as  an  administra- 
tive law  Judge  in  the  Agency,  in  the  Social 
Security  Administration  in  the  Department 
of  Healtlk  and  Human  Services,  or  any  com- 
bination thereof.  The  CHiief  Administrative 
Law  Judte  shall  assist  the  Commissioner  in 
carrying  out  responsibilities  of  the  Commis- 
sioner relating  to  hearings  under  this  Act. 

"(2)  The  Chief  Administrative  Law  Judge 
shall  be  appointed  for  a  term  of  five  years, 
except  that— 

"(A)  the  individual  first  appointed  to  the 
office  of  Chief  Administrative  Law  Judge 
shall  serve  for  a  term  ending  December  31, 
1990. 

"(B)  an  individual  appointed  Chief  Admin- 
istrative Law  Judge  for  a  term  after  com- 
mencement of  such  term  shall  be  appointed 
only  for  the  remainder  of  such  term,  and 

"(C)  aa  individual  may,  at  the  request  of 
the  Chairperson  of  the  Board,  serve  as 
Cbiet  Administrative  Law  Judge  after  the 
expiraticoi  of  his  or  her  term  for  not  more 
than  one  year  imtil  his  or  her  successor  has 
taken  office. 

An  individual  may  be  appointed  as  Chief 
Administrative  Law  Judge  for  successive 
terms. 

"(3)  An  individual  may  be  removed  from 
the  office  of  Chief  Administrative  Law 
Judge  bofore  completion  of  his  or  her  term 
only  upcn  the  vote  of  a  majority  of  the  full 
membership  of  the  Board,  pursuant  to  a 
finding  by  the  Board  of  neglect  of  duty  or 
malfeasance  in  office.  The  Board  shall 
transmit  any  such  finding  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives and  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
of  the  Senate  not  later  than  five  days  after 
the  date  on  which  such  finding  is  made. 

"Organization  of  the  Office  of  the 
Commissioner;  Delegation  of  Functions 

"(eXl)  The  Commissioner  may  establish, 
alter,  consolidate,  or  discontinue  such  orga- 
nizational units  or  components  within  the 
Office  of  the  Commissioner  as  the  Commis- 
sioner considers  necessary  or  appropriate  to 
carry  oilt  his  or  her  functions,  except  that 
this  paragraph  shall  not  apply  with  respect 
to  the  CJhief  Administrative  Law  Judge  and 
the  Office  of  Hearings  and  Appeals. 

"(2)  The  Commissioner  may  assign  duties, 
and  delegate,  or  authorize  successive  redele- 
gations of.  authority  to  act  and  to  render 


decisions,  with  respect  to  the  administration 
of  the  old-age.  survivors,  and  disability  in- 
surance program  under  title  n  and  the  sup- 
plemental security  income  program  under 
title  XVI.  to  such  officers  and  employees  as 
the  Commissioner  may  find  necessary. 
Within  the  limitations  of  such  delegations, 
redelegations.  or  assignments,  all  official 
acts  and  decisions  of  such  officers  and  em- 
ployees shall  have  the  same  force  and  effect 
as  though  performed  or  rendered  by  the 
Commissioner. 

"(SKA)  The  Commissioner  shall  appoint 
such  additional  employees  as  he  or  she  con- 
siders necessary  to  carry  out  his  or  her  func- 
tions. 

"(B)  Tbe  Commissioner  may  appoint, 
without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  title  5. 
United  States  Code,  governing  appoint- 
ments in  the  competitive  service,  such  tech- 
nical or  professional  employees  as  the  Com- 
missioner considers  appropriate,  and  such 
employees  may  be  paid  without  regard  to 
the  provisions  of  chapter  51  and  subciiapter 
in  of  ctiapter  53  of  such  title  relating  to 
classification  and  General  Schedule  pay 
rates. 

"(C)  The  Commissioner  may  procure  the 
services  of  experts  and  consultants  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  section  3109 
of  title  5.  United  States  Code. 

"(D)  The  Commissioner  may  delegate 
such  powers  of  appointment  and  prociue- 
ment  to  any  of  the  employees  in  the  Office 
of  the  Commissioner  as  he  or  she  deter- 
mines appropriate. 

"(4)  To  the  extent  requested  by  the  Com- 
missioner, the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Per- 
sonnel Management  shall  delegate  to  the 
Commissioner,  pursuant  to  section  1104  of 
title  5.  United  States  Code,  and  subject  to 
applicable  limitations  under  such  title  relat- 
ing to  delegations  under  such  section,  func- 
tions relating  to— 

"(A)  recruitment  and  examination  pro- 
grams for  entry  level  employees,  and 

"(B)  classification  and  standards  develop- 
ment ssrstems  and  pay  ranges  for  those  job 
categories  identified  by  the  Commissioner 
in  assiuning  such  delegation. 
The  Director  of  the  Office  of  Personnel 
Management  shall  provide  any  assistance 
requested  by  the  Commissioner  in  assuming 
any  such  delegation.". 

(bXl)  Section  5313  of  tiUe  5,  United  States 
Code  (relating  to  level  II  of  the  Executive 
Schedule)  is  further  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  Item: 

"Cotomissioner  of  Social  Security,  Social 
Security  Agency.". 

(2)  Section  5315  of  such  title  (relating  to 
level  IV  of  the  Executive  Schedule)  is  fur- 
ther amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  item: 

"Chief  Administrative  Law  Judge,  Social 
Security  Agency.". 

(3)  Section  5315  of  such  title  is  further 
amended  by  striking  out  the  following  item: 

"Commissioner  of  Social  Security,  Depart- 
ment of  Health  and  Human  Services.". 

SOCIAL  SaCURITY  OMBUDSMAN;  CITIZXRS' 
ADVISORY  COMMITTEE 

Sk.  4.  (a)  Section  703  of  the  Social  Securi- 
ty Act  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"SOCIAL  SaCUIUTT  ombudsman;  CITIZENS' 
ADVISOBT  COMMITTKB 

"Social  Security  Ombudsman 
"Sec.  703.  (a)  There  shall  be  in  the  Agency 
an  Office  of  the  Ombudsman,  to  be  headed 
by  a  Social  Security  Ombudsman  (herein- 
after in  this  title  referred  to  as  the  'Om- 
budsman') appointed  by  the  Board. 


"Term,  Appointment,  and  Removal  of 
Ombudsman 

"(bXl)  The  Ombudsman  shall  be  appoint- 
ed for  a  term  of  five  years,  except  that— 

"(A)  the  individual  first  appointed  to  the 
office  of  Ombudsman  shall  serve  for  a  term 
ending  December  31, 1991, 

"(B)  an  individual  appointed  Ombudsman 
for  a  term  after  commencement  of  such 
term  shall  be  mipointed  only  for  the  re- 
mainder of  such  term,  and 

"(C)  an  individual  may,  at  the  request  of 
the  Chairperson  of  the  Board,  serve  as  Om- 
budsman after  the  expiration  of  his  or  her 
term  for  not  more  than  one  year  imtU  his  or 
her  successor  has  taken  office. 
An  Individual  may  be  appointed  aa  Ombuds- 
man for  successive  terms. 

"(2)  An  individual  may  be  removed  from 
the  office  of  Ombudsman  before  completion 
of  his  or  her  term  only  upon  the  vote  of  a 
majority  of  the  full  membership  of  the 
Board,  pursuant  to  a  finding  by  the  Board 
of  neglect  of  duty  or  malfeasance  in  office. 
The  Board  stiall  transmit  any  such  finding 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Oper- 
ations of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs  of 
the  Senate  not  later  than  five  days  after 
such  finding  is  made. 

"Functions  of  the  Ombudsman 

"(c)  The  Ombudsman  shall— 

"(1)  represent  the  concerns  of  the  public, 
including  l>eneflciaries,  relating  to  the  old- 
age,  survivors,  and  disability  insurance  pro- 
gram under  title  II  and  the  supplemental  se- 
curity income  program  under  title  XVI.  to 
the  Commissioner,  the  Board,  the  President, 
and  the  Congress,  and 

"(2)  conduct  such  studies  and  surveys  of 
the  administrative  effectiveness  and  pro- 
gram policy  goals  of  the  Agency  as  he  or  she 
considers  appropriate  or  as  requested  by  the 
Citizens'  Advisory  Committee. 

"Staff  of  the  Ombudsman 
"(d)  The  Ombudsman  shall  appoint  such 
additional  employees  as  he  or  she  considers 
necessary  to  carry  out  his  or  her  functions 
and  may  procure  the  services  of  experts  and 
consultants  in  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  section  3109  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code. 

"Citizens'  Advisory  Committee 

"(eXl)  There  shaU  be  in  the  Office  of  the 
Ombudsman  a  CMtlzens'  Advisory  Commit- 
tee (hereinafter  in  the  subsection  referred 
to  as  the  'Committee'). 

"(2)  The  Committee  shall  consist  of— 

"(A)  three  members  appointed  by  the 
Board, 

"(B)  three  members  appointed  by  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  (in 
consultation  with  the  Chairperson  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  and  the 
Chairperson  of  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations),  and 

"(C)  three  members  appointed  by  the  ma- 
jority leader  of  the  Senate  (In  consultation 
with  the  chairperson  of  the  Committee  on 
Finance  and  the  chairperson  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Governmental  Affairs). 

"(3XA)  The  members  of  the  Committee 
shall  be  chosen  on  the  basis  of  their  integri- 
ty, impartiality,  and  good  Judgment,  from 
among  individuals  who,  by  reason  of  their 
education,  experience,  and  attainments,  are 
exceptionally  qualified  to  perform  the 
duties  of  members  of  the  Committee. 

"(B)  Of  the  members  appointed  under 
each  of  subparagraphs  (A),  (B),  and  (C)  of 
paragraph  (2)— 


"(1)  one  shaU  be  mipointed  from  Individ- 
uals representing  the  Interests  of  employers 
(including  self-employed  individuals), 

"(11)  another  shall  be  appointed  from  indi- 
viduals representing  the  interests  of  em- 
ployees, and 

"(ill)  the  remaining  member  shall  be  ap- 
pointed from  individuals  representing  the 
interests  of  beneficiaries. 

"(4XA)  Except  as  provided  in  sutvara- 
graphs  (B)  and  (C),  the  appointed  members 
shall  be  iu>polnted  for  terms  of  three  yeazv. 

"(B)  Of  the  members  first  appointed— 

"(1)  the  member  appointed  under  para- 
graph (2KA)  representtog  the  Interests  of 
employees,  the  member  appointed  under 
paragraph  (2XB)  representing  the  Interests 
of  employers,  and  the  member  appointed 
under  paragraph  (2KC)  representing  the  In- 
terests of  beneficiaries  shall  each  be  ap- 
pointed for  a  term  of  one  year, 

"(ii)  the  member  appointed  under  para- 
graph (2XA)  representing  the  interests  of 
employers,  the  member  appointed  under 
paragraph  (2KB)  representing  the  Intereste 
of  beneficiaries,  and  the  member  appointed 
under  paragraph  (2KC)  representing  the  in- 
terests of  employees  shall  each  be  appointed 
for  a  term  of  two  years,  and 

"(ill)  the  member  appointed  under  para- 
graph (2XA)  representing  the  interests  of 
beneficiaries,  the  member  appointed  under 
paragraph  (2KB)  representing  the  Interests 
of  employees,  and  the  member  tvpointed 
under  paragraph  (2KC)  representing  the  in- 
terests of  employers  shall  each  be  appointed 
for  a  term  of  three  years. 

'(C)  Any  member  appointed  for  a  term 
after  the  commencement  of  such  term  shall 
be  appointed  only  for  the  remainder  of  such 
term. 

"(5)  Members  of  the  Committee  appointed 
under  paragraph  (2)  shall  be  appointed 
without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  tlUe  5, 
United  States  (Ode,  governing  amwint- 
ments  in  the  competitive  service.  Such 
members,  while  attending  meetings  or  con- 
ferences thereof  or  otherwise  serving  on  the 
business  of  the  (Committee,  shall  be  paid  at 
rates  fixed  by  the  Board,  but  not  exceeding 
$100  for  each  day,  including  traveltlme, 
during  which  they  are  engaged  in  the  actual 
performance  of  duties  vested  in  the  Com- 
mittee: and  while  so  serving  away  from  their 
homes  or  regular  places  of  business  they 
may  be  allowed  travel  expenses,  including 
per  diem  In  lieu  of  subaistence,  as  author- 
ized by  section  5703  of  tiUe  5,  United  States 
Code,  for  persons  in  the  Government  service 
employed  intermittently. 

"(6)  The  Committee  may  engage  such 
technical  assistance  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  its  functions.  The  Ombudsman 
shall  make  available  to  the  Committee  such 
secretarial,  clerical,  and  other  assistance 
available  in  the  Office  of  the  Ombudsman, 
and  the  Commissioner  shall  make  available 
any  pertinent  data  prepared  by  the  Office 
of  the  (Ommissloner.  as  the  (Ommittee  may 
require  to  carry  out  Its  functions. 

"(7)  The  Committee  shall— 

"(A)  prepare  and  transmit  to  each  House 
of  the  Congress  a  biennial  report,  in  May  of 
each  odd-numbered  year,  assessing  the  ad- 
ministration and  objectives  of  the  old-age, 
survivors,  and  disability  Insurance  program 
under  title  II  and  the  supplemental  security 
Income  program  under  title  XVI.  and 

"(B)  as  it  considers  appropriate,  request, 
and  assist  in  the  preparation  of,  studies  and 
surveys  by  the  Ombudsman  pursuant  to 
su bfloc t i o o  (cH2)  '* 

(b)  Section  5315  of  Utle  5,  United  SUtea 
Code  (relating  to  level  rv  of  the  Executive 
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Schedule)  ie  further  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  item: 

"Social  Security  Ombudaman.  Sodal  Secu- 
rtty  Agency.". 

nuuiam  or  mcnom 

8k.  5.  (a)  There  are  transferred  to  the 
Sodal  Security  Agency  all  functions  carried 
out  by  the  Secretary  of  Health  aixl  Human 
SeiThjea  with  respect  to  the  programs  and 
acthrltlea  the  administration  of  which  is 
Tested  In  the  Social  Security  Agency  by 
rtason  of  this  Act  and  the  amendments 
made  thereby.  The  Social  Security  Board 
■han  preaeifbe  such  regulations  as  are  nec- 
tamuef  to  aHwatr  such  functions  in  accord- 
anee  with  sections  701,  702.  and  703  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  (as  amended  by  this 
Act). 

(bXl)  There  are  transferred  from  the  De- 
pailment  of  Health  and  Human  Services  to 
the  Social  Security  Board,  for  appropriate 
aUocatlon  by  the  Board  by  regulation  in  the 
Sodal  Security  Agency— 

(A)  the  personnel  employed  In  connection 
wtth  the  functions  transferred  by  this  Act 
and  the  amendments  made  thereby,  and 

(B)  the  assets,  liabilities,  contracts,  prop- 
erty, records,  and  unexpended  balance  of 
appropriatlops,  authoiteaUons.  allocations. 
and  other  funds  employed,  held,  or  used  in 
cooneetian  with  such  functions,  arising 
from  such  functions,  or  available,  or  to  be 
made  available,  in  connection  with  such 
functions. 

(2)  Unexpended  fimds  transferred  pursu- 
ant to  this  sutaaectlixi  shaQ  be  used  only  for 
the  purposes  tat  which  the  funds  were  origi- 
nally authorlied  and  appropriated. 

(c)  The  poaltion  of  Commissioner  of  Social 
Secuil^  In  the  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  is  abolished. 

nuumnoiiAL  kulb 

Sk.  8.  (a)  All  orders,  determinations, 
rules,  regulations,  permits,  contracts,  certifi- 
cates, llcensea.  and  privileges— 

(1)  whldi  have  been  issued,  made,  promul- 
giUed,  granted,  or  allowed  to  become  effec- 
tive. In  the  exodae  of  functions  (A)  which 
were  exerdaed  by  the  Secretary  of  Health 
and  Human  Servloes  (or  his  delegate),  and 
(B)  which  relate  to  functions  which,  by 
reasm  of  this  Act.  the  amendments  made 
tlvaeby,  and  regulations  prescribed  there- 
under, are  vested  in  the  Social  Security 
Board  or  the  Commissioner  of  Social  Securi- 
ty, and 

(S)  vhkh  are  In  effect  at  the  time  this  Act 
takes  effect. 

shaD  (to  the  extent  that  they  relate  to  func- 
tions described  In  paragraph  (1)(B))  contin- 
ue In  effect  according  to  their  terms  until 
modified,  terminated,  suspended,  set  aside, 
or  repealed  by  such  Board  or  Commissioner 
(as  the  case  may  be). 

(b)  The  provisions  of  this  Act  (including 
the  amendments  made  thereby)  shall  not 
^fect  any  proceeding  pending  at  the  time 
this  Act  takes  effect  before  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  with  respect  to 
functlras  vested  (by  reason  of  this  Act.  the 
amendments  made  thereby,  and  regulations 
preaeribed  thereunder)  in  the  Social  Sectiri- 
ty  Board  or  the  Commissioner  of  Social  Se- 
curity, except  that  such  proceedings,  to  the 
extent  that  they  relate  to  such  functions, 
shall  continue  before  such  Board  or  Com- 
missioner (as  the  case  may  be).  Orders  shaU 
be  issued  under  any  such  proceeding,  ap- 
peals taken  therefrom,  and  payments  shall 
be  made  pumiant  to  such  orders,  in  like 
manner  as  if  this  Act  had  not  been  enacted. 
and  orders  Issued  in  any  such  proceeding 
shaU  continue  in  effect  until  modified,  ter- 


minated, superseded,  or  repealed  by  such 
Boaxd  or  Commissioner  (as  the  case  may 
be),  by  a  court  of  competent  Jurisdiction,  or 
by  o|>eration  of  law. 

(c)  Except  as  provided  in  this  subsection— 
(1)  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  not 

affect  suits  commenced  prior  to  the  date 
this  Act  takes  effect:  and 

(3>  in  all  such  suits  proceedings  shall  be 
had.  appeals  taken,  and  judgments  ren- 
dered. In  the  same  manner  and  effect  as  if 
this  Act  had  not  been  enacted. 

No  eause  of  action,  and  no  suit,  action,  or 
other  proceeding  commenced  by  or  against 
any  officer  In  his  official  capacity  as  an  offi- 
cer of  the  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services,  shall  abate  by  reason  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act.  Causes  of  action, 
sult^  actions,  or  other  proceedings  may  be 
asserted  by  or  against  the  United  States  and 
the  Social  Security  Agency,  or  such  official 
of  such  Agency  as  may  be  appropriate,  and, 
in  aay  litigation  pending  when  this  section 
takes  effect,  the  court  may  at  any  time,  on 
its  own  motion  or  that  of  a  party,  enter  an 
order  which  will  give  effect  to  the  provisions 
of  this  subsection  (including,  where  appro- 
priate, an  order  for  substitution  of  parties). 

(d)  This  Act  shall  not  have  the  effect  of 
releasing  or  extinguishing  any  criminal 
prosecution,  penalty,  forfeiture,  or  liability 
incurred  as  a  result  of  any  function  which 
(by  reason  of  this  Act.  the  amendments 
made  thereby,  and  regulations  prescribed 
thereunder)  is  vested  in  the  Social  Security 
Board  or  the  Commissioner  of  Social  Securi- 
ty. 

(e)  Orders  and  actions  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Board  and  the  Commissioner  of  Social 
Security  in  the  exercise  of  functions  vested 
in  such  Board  or  Commissioner  (as  the  case 
may  be)  under  this  Act  (and  the  amend- 
ments made  thereby)  shall  be  subject  to  Ju- 
dicial review  to  the  same  extent  and  in  the 
same  manner  as  If  such  orders  and  actions 
had  been  taken  by  the  Secretary  of  Health 
and  Human  Services  in  the  exercise  of  such 
functions  immediately  preceding  the  effec- 
tive date  of  this  Act.  Any  statutory  require- 
ments relating  to  notice,  hearings,  action 
upon  the  record,  or  administrative  review 
that  apply  to  any  function  so  vested  in  such 
Board  or  Commissioner  shall  continue  to 
apply  to  the  exercise  of  such  function  by 
such  Board  or  Commissioner  (as  the  case 
maybe). 

(f)  In  the  exercise  of  the  functions  vested 
in  the  Social  Security  Board  or  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Social  Security  imder  this  Act,  the 
amendments  made  thereby,  and  regulations 
prescribed  thereunder,  such  Board  or  Com- 
missioner (as  the  case  may  be)  shall  have 
the  same  authority  as  that  vested  in  the 
Secietary  of  Health  and  Human  Services 
with  respect  to  the  exercise  of  such  func- 
tions immediately  preceding  the  vesting  of 
the  same  in  such  Board  or  Commissioner, 
and  actions  of  such  Board  or  Commissioner 
shall  have  the  same  force  and  effect  as 
when  exercised  by  such  Secretary. 

BXniGETAHY  AMD  FISCAL  ATTAIRS  OF  THE  SOCIAL 
SXCURITr  AGENCY 

S»c.  7.  Title  VII  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
is  further  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  section: 

"Bn9GETARY  AND  FISCAL  AFFAIRS  OF  THE  SOCIAL 
SECURITY  AGENCY 

"Apportionment  of  Appropriations 
"Sec.  711.  (a)  Appropriations  requests  of 
the  Social  Security  Agency  for  staffing  and 
personnel  shall  be  based  upon  comprehen- 
sive workforce  plans.  The  entire  amount  of 
appropriations  provided  for  the  administra- 


tive costg  of  the  Social  Seciuity  Agency 
shall  be  agjportloned  in  the  time  period  pro- 
vided In  title  31,  United  States  Code,  for  ap- 
portionment and  shall  be  apportioned  for 
the  entire  period  of  availability  without  re- 
striction or  deduction  by  the  apportioning 
officer  or  employee  of  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  or  any  other  entity 
within  the  executive  branch  of  the  Federal 
Oovemment,  except  as  otherwise  provided 
in  this  section. 

"Appropriations    for    Administrative    Ex- 
penses; Contract  Authority;  Avallabllty  of 
Trust  F\md8;  Contingent  Appropriations 
"(bKl)  Authority  of  the  Social  Security 
Agency  for  automated  data  processing  pro- 
curement and  facilities  construction  shall  be 
provided  In  the  form  of  contract  authority 
covering  the  total  costs  of  such  acquisitions, 
to  be  avatable  until  expended. 

"(2)  Amounts  necessary  for  the  liquida- 
tion of  contract  authority  provided  pursu- 
ant to  tltis  section  are  hereby  made  avaU- 
able  front  the  Federal  Old-Age  and  Survi- 
vors Insurance  Trust  Fund  and  the  Federal 
Disability  Insurance  Trust  Fund  to  the 
extent  that  the  Social  Security  Board,  with 
the  concurrence  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  determines  that  any  of  such 
amounts  to  be  provided  from  either  such 
Trust  Fund  are  not  necessary  to  meet  the 
current  obligations  for  benefit  payments 
from  such  Trust  Fund. 

"(3)  Funds  appropriated  for  the  Social  Se- 
curity Agency  to  be  available  on  a  contin- 
gency bagis  shall  be  apportioned  only  upon 
the  occurrence  of  the  stipulated  contingen- 
cy, as  determined  by  the  Social  Security 
Board  and  reported  to  each  House  of  the 
Congress. 

"Iifandatory  Delegations  from 
Administrator  of  General  Services 

"(c)(1)  To  the  extent  requested  by  the 
Commissioner,  the  Commissioner  shall 
have— 

"(A)  all  authorities  permitted  to  be  dele- 
gated under  title  40,  of  the  United  States 
Code,  that  the  Commissioner  considers  are 
necessary  for  the  acquiring,  operating,  and 
malntalntng  of  the  facilities  needed  for  the 
adminlstzation  of  programs  for  which  the 
Commissioner  is  given  responsibility  under 
this  Act, 

"(B)  sill  authorities  permitted  to  be  dele- 
gated under  section  111  of  the  Federal  Prop- 
erty and  Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949 
(40  V.S.C.  759),  relating  to  the  lease,  pur- 
chase, or  maintenance  of  automated  data 
processing  equipment,  and 

"(C)  the  authority  to  contract  for  any 
automated  data  processing  equipment  or 
services  which  the  Commissioner  considers 
necessary  for  the  efficient  and  effective  op- 
eration of  such  programs. 

"(2)  The  Administrator  of  the  (3eneral 
Services  Administration  shall  provide  any 
assistance  requested  by  the  Commissioner 
in  assuming  the  delegations  required  under 
paragrai4i(l).". 

TECHNICAI^ANO  CONFORMING  AMENDKENTS; 
RULES  OF  CONSTRUCTION 

Sec.  8.  ta)  Title  11  (other  than  section  201, 
section  2tl(c),  section  226,  and  section  226A) 
and  title  XVI  of  the  Social  Security  Act  are 
each  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out,  wherever  it  appears 
therein,  "Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services"  or  "Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  '^Commissioner", 

(2)  by  striking  out,  wherever  it  appears 
therein,  "Department  of  Health  and  Human 


Services"  or  "Department  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "Social  Security  Agency". 

(3)  by  striking  out,  wherever  it  appears 
therein,  "Department"  (but  only  if  it  is  not 
immediately  succeeded  by  the  words  "of 
Health  and  Human  Services"  or  "of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare",  and  only  If  it  is 
used  in  reference  to  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  or  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Social  Securi- 
ty Agency",  and 

(4)  by  striking  out,  wherever  it  appears 
therein,  each  of  the  foUowing  words  (but.  In 
the  case  of  any  such  word  only  if  such  word 
refers  to  the  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  or  to  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare):  "Secre- 
tary", "Secretary's",  "his",  "him",  and  "he", 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  (In  the  case  of 
the  word  "Secretary")  "Commissioner",  (in 
the  case  of  the  word  "Secretary's")  "Com- 
missioner's", (in  the  case  of  the  word  "his") 
'"the  Commissioner's",  (in  the  case  of  the 
word  "him")  "the  Commissioner",  and  (in 
the  case  of  the  word  "he")  "the  Commis- 
sioner". 

(b)(1)  Section  201(a)(3)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "Commissioner". 

(2)  Section  201(c)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed- 

(A)  in  the  first  sentence,  by  striking  out 
"shall  be  composed  of"  and  all  that  follows 
down  through  "ex  officio"  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following:  "shall  be  com- 
posed of  the  members  of  the  Social  Security 
Board,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and 
the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices, all  ex  officio"; 

(B)  by  inserting  after  the  first  sentence 
the  following  new  sentence:  "The  Chairper- 
son of  the  Social  Security  Board  shall  be 
the  Chairperson  of  the  Board  of  Trustees."; 
and 

(C)  in  the  seventh  sentence  (before  appli- 
cation of  subparagraph  (B)),  by  striking  out 
":  Provided,  That  the  certification  shall  not 
refer  to  economic  assumptions  underlying 
the  Trustee's  report". 

(3)  Section  201(g)(1)(A)  of  such  Act  is 
amended— 

(A)  in  clause  (i),  by  striking  out  "by  him 
and  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "by 
him,  the  Commissioner,  and  the  Secretary 
of  Health  and  Human  Services",  cmd  by 
striking  out  "by  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  and  the  Treasury 
Department"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"by  the  Social  Security  Agency,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health  and  Human  Services,  and 
the  Department  of  the  Treasury"; 

(B)  in  clause  (11),  by  striking  out  "method 
prescribed  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  under 
paragraph  (4)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"applicable  method  prescribed  under  para- 
graph (4)",  by  striking  out  "the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Eklucation,  and  Welfare"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "the  Commissioner  and 
the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices", and  by  striking  out  "the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "the  Social  Security 
Agency  and  the  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services";  and 

(C)  by  striking  out  the  last  sentence  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  made 
available  for  expenditure,  out  of  any  or  all 
of  the  Timst  Funds,  such  amounts  as  the 
Congress  may  dbcm  appropriate  to  pay  the 


costs  of  the  part  of  the  administration  of 
this  title  and  title  XVI  for  which  the  Com- 
missioner is  responsible,  the  costs  of  title 
XVIII  for  which  the  Secretary  of  Health 
and  Human  Services  is  responsible,  and  the 
costs  of  carrying  out  the  functions  of  the 
Social  Security  Agency,  specified  in  section 
232,  which  relate  to  the  administration  of 
provisions  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  other  than  those  referred  to  in  clause 
(1)  of  the  first  sentence  of  this  subpara- 
graph.". 

(4)  Section  201(g)(1)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed- 

(A)  in  the  fourth  sentence  of  subpsLra- 
graph  (A),  by  inserting  "(if  any)"  after 
"amounts";  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  subparagraph  (B)  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following  new 
subparagraphs: 

"(B)  After  the  close  of  each  fiscal  year— 

"(i)  the  Commissioner  shall  determine  (I) 
the  portion  of  the  costs,  incurred  during 
such  fiscal  year,  of  administration  of  this 
title  and  title  XVI  and  of  carrying  out  the 
functions  of  the  Social  Security  Agency, 
specified  in  section  232,  which  relate  to  the 
administration  of  provisions  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (other  than  those  re- 
ferred to  in  clause  (i)  of  the  first  sentence  of 
subparagraph  (A)),  which  should  have  been 
borne  by  the  general  fund  in  the  Treasury, 
(ID  the  portion  (If  any)  of  such  costs  which 
should  have  been  borne  by  the  Federal  Old- 
Age  and  Survivors  Insurance  Trust  Fund, 
and  (III)  the  portion  (if  any)  of  such  costs 
which  should  have  been  borne  by  the  Feder- 
al Disability  Insurance  Trust  Fund,  and 

"(ii)  the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  shall  determine  (I)  the  portion  of 
the  costs,  incurred  during  such  fiscal  year, 
of  administration  of  title  XVIII  which 
should  have  been  borne  by  the  general  fund 
in  the  Treasury,  (H)  the  portion  (if  any)  of 
such  costs  which  should  have  been  borne  by 
the  Federal  Hospital  Insurance  Trust  Fund, 
and  (III)  the  portion  (if  any)  of  such  costs 
which  should  have  been  borne  by  the  Feder- 
al Supplementary  Medical  Insurance  Trust 
Fund, 

except  that  the  determination  of  the 
amoimts  to  be  borne  by  the  general  fund  in 
the  Treasury  with  respect  to  expenditures 
incurred  in  carrying  out  such  functions 
specified  in  section  232  shaU  be  made  pursu- 
ant to  the  applicable  method  prescribed 
under  paragraph  (4)  of  this  subsection. 

"(C)  After  the  determinations  under  sub- 
paragraph (B)  have  been  made  for  any 
fiscal  year,  the  Commissioner  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health  and  Human  Services  shall 
each  certify  to  the  Managing  Trustee  the 
amounts  (if  any)  which  should  be  trans- 
ferred from  each  of  the  Trust  Funds  to  the 
general  fund  in  the  Treasury  and  from  the 
general  fund  in  the  Treasury  to  each  of  the 
Trust  Funds,  in  order  to  ensure  that  each  of 
the  Trust  Funds  and  the  general  fund  in  the 
Treasury  have  borne  their  proper  share  (If 
any)  of  the  costs,  incurred  during  such  fiscal 
year,  for  (1)  the  part  of  the  administration 
of  this  title  and  title  XVI  for  which  the 
Commissioner  is  responsible.  (11)  the  part  of 
the  administration  of  title  XVIII  for  which 
the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices is  responsible,  and  (ill)  carrying  out  the 
functions  of  the  Social  Security  Agency, 
specified  in  section  232,  which  relate  to  the 
administration  of  provisions  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (other  than  those  re- 
ferred to  In  clause  (1)  of  the  first  sentence  of 
subparagraph  (A)).  The  Managing  Trustee 
shall  transfer  any  such  amounts  in  accord- 
ance with  any  certification  so  made.". 


(5)  Section  201(gK2)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed, in  the  second  sentence,  by  striking  out 
"established  and  maintained  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "maintained  by 
the  Commissioner",  and  by  striking  out 
"Secretary  shall  furnish"  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "Commissioner  shall  furnish". 

(6)  Section  201(gK4)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows: 

"(4)  The  Commissioner  shall  utilize  the 
method  prescribed  pursuant  to  this  para- 
graph, as  of  immediately  before  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  the  Social  Security  Reor- 
ganization Act  of  1984.  for  determining  the 
costs  which  should  be  borne  by  the  general 
fund  in  the  Treasury  of  carrying  out  the 
functions  of  the  Commissioner,  specified  In 
section  232,  which  relate  to  the  administra- 
tion of  provisions  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  (other  than  those  referred  to 
in  clause  (i)  of  the  first  sentence  of  parv 
graph  (1)(A)).  If  at  any  time  or  times  there- 
after the  Commissioner  considers  such 
action  advisable,  it  may  modify  the  method 
of  determining  such  costs.". 

(7)  Section  201(iKl)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows: 

"(IKl)  The  Managing  Trustee  may  accept 
on  behalf  of  the  United  States  money  gifts 
and  bequests  made  unconditionally  to  the 
Federal  Old-Age  and  Survivors  Insuraitce 
Trust  Fund,  the  Federal  Disability  Insur- 
ance Trust  Fund,  the  Federal  Hospital  In- 
surance Trust  Fund,  or  the  Federal  Supple- 
mentary Medical  Insurance  Trust  Fund  or 
to  the  Social  Security  Agency,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health  and  Human  Services,  or  any 
part  or  officer  thereof,  for  the  benefit  of 
any  of  such  Funds  or  any  activity  financed 
through  such  Funds.". 

(8)  Subsections  (J)  and  (k)  of  section  201 
of  such  Act  are  each  amended  by  striking 
out  "Secretary "  each  place  it  appears  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "'Commissioner". 

(9)(A)  Section  201(1)(1)  of  such  Act  is 
amended— 

(I)  by  striking  out  "Managing  Trustee" 
the  first  place  it  appears  and  inserting  in 
Ueu  thereof  "Social  Security  Board"; 

(ii)  by  striking  out  ""Managing  Trustee 
may  borrow"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"Managing  Trustee,  on  the  request  of  the 
Board,  shall  borrow":  and 

(ill)  by  striking  out  "he  determines"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the  Board  deter- 
mines". 

(B)  Section  201(1)(3)(A)  of  such  Act  is 
amended— 

(i)  by  striking  out  "Managing  Trustee" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Social  Securi- 
ty Board": 

(ii)  by  striking  out  "he  shall  make"  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "the  Managing  Trust- 
ee shall  make";  and 

(ill)  by  striking  out  "he  determines"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the  Board  deter- 
mines". 

(C)  Section  201(I)(3)(B)(i)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended— 

(I)  by  striking  out  "Managing  Trustee" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Social  Securi- 
ty Board":  and 

(II)  by  striking  out  "he  shall  transfer"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the  Managing 
Trustee  shall  transfer". 

(D)  Section  201(l)(3)(B)(iliKII)  of  such  Act 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "Secretary"  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "Social  Security 
Board". 

(E)  Section  201(1)(3)(C>(U)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended,  in  the  last  sentence,  by  striking 
out  "The  Managing  Trustee  may"  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "To  the  extent  re- 
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"(4)    Each    beneficiary    under    this    Act 
should  receive  timely  and  proper  payment 


tions  of  such  Department  to  be  transferred 
by    this    Act    and    the    unendmentji    ma/4v 


(B)  To  devise   and  Implement  long-run 
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by  the  Social  Security  BcMutl,  the 
MMiMhw  Tniatce  ■haU". 

(7)  SeeUon  301(1X4)  of  nich  Act  Is  amend- 
ed ht  atriUnc  out  "Board  of  Tnuteea"  and 
In  lieu  thereof  "Social  Security 


(10)  Section  aOKmXS)  of  such  Act  Is 
aiiMiMliirt  by  strlklDC  out  "Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Senrloes"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "Commisaioner". 

(c)  Seetlan  MKc)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
bar  atilkinc  out  "Secretary  determines"  and 
taHHtlnc  In  Ueu  thereof  "Commisaioner  and 
the  Seeretaiy  Jointly  determine". 

(dXl)  Seetian  403  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  atrlklnc  oat  "Administrator"  each  place 
it  appean  and  tnacrttng  in  lieu  thereof  "Sec- 
retary". 

(S)  Seetloo  411  of  nich  Act  is  amended- 

(A)  in  snhfirtfcin  (a),  by  striklnc  out  "Sec- 
retary" and  inaertinc  in  lieu  thereof  "Com- 
mlwhwiff.  at  tlie  reooeat  of  the  Secretary,". 
and  by  atrlklnc  out  "Social  Security  Admin- 
latraticn"  and  taiaettinc  in  Ueu  thereof 
"8oeW  Seeurtty  Aicncy";  and 

(B)  in  snheeetion  (b).  by  striking  out  "Sec- 
retary" each  piaee  it  aiipears  and  inserting 
in  Hen  thereof  "Commissioner". 

(eXl)  Section  704  of  such  Act  is  amended 
In  the  Iwaillin  by  Inaertinc  "bt  trx  snatz- 
xutT"  aftw  "KBaan". 
.  (3)  Section  T00(bxa)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed by  atrlklnc  out  "(as  estimated  by  the  Sec- 
rataiyr  and  inaertinc  in  Ueu  thereof  ",  as 
nartiniitwl  by  the  Commisaioner  or  the  Sec- 
retary (wliichever  administers  the  program 
InrolTed).". 

(3)  Title  Vn  of  such  Act  is  further  amend- 
ed by  MkUnc  »t  the  end  thereof  the  foUow- 
tnc  new  section: 


"uuuis  or  I 


lAST 


713.  The  Secretary  shaU  perform 
the  dutiea  tmpoawl  upon  him  by  this  Act 
and  BhaU  alao  have  the  duty  of  studying  and 
malrtnc  remmmmdatiiwis  as  to  the  most  ef- 
fective methods  of  providing  economic  secu- 
rity and  as  to  legislation  and  matters  of  ad- 
miniatrative  policy  conceraing  the  programs 
administered  by  the  Secretary  and  related 
sulijects;  except  that  nothing  in  this  section 
ahaU  be  ooBstrued  to  reqiUre  the  Secretary 
to  make  atudiea  or  reccMnmendations  with 
respect  to  programs  administered  by  the 
Social  Security  Agency.". 

(fXl)  Sectimi  1101(a)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  l>y  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(10)  The  term  'CiRnmissioner'  means  the 
Oommiasioner  of  Social  Security.". 

(3)  Sectkm  1106(a)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 


(A)  by  inserting  "(1)"  after  "(a)"; 

(B)  by  striking  out  "Federal  Security 
Agency"  and  Inaertinc  in  Ueu  thereof  "xp- 
pUcahle  agency"; 

(C)  by  striking  out  "Administrator"  and 
inaerting  in  lieu  thereof  "head  of  the  appU- 
cahle  agency";  and 

(D)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(3)  For  purpoaes  of  this  subsection  and 
mbaection  (b>— 

"(A)  the  term  'applicable  agency'  means— 

"(1)  the  Social  Security  Agency,  with  re- 
spect to  matter  transmitted  to  or  obtained 
by  such  Administration  or  matter  disclosed 
tqr  auch  Agency. 

"(U)  the  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services,  with  respect  to  matter 
transmitted  to  or  obtained  by  such  Depart- 
ment or  matter  diadosed  by  such  Depart- 
ment, or 

"(Ui)  the  Department  of  Labor,  with  re- 
ject to  matter  transmitted  to  or  obtained 


by  such  Department  or  matter  disclosed  by 
sudh  Department,  and 

"(B)  the  term  'head  of  the  appUcable 
aggncy'  means,  in  the  case  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Agency,  the  Commissioner.". 

(I)  Section  1106(b)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed- 

(A)  by  striking  out  "Secretary"  and  Insert- 
ing In  Ueu  thereof  "head  of  the  appUcable 
agsicy";  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare"  and  Insert- 
ing In  Ueu  thereof  "appUcable  agency". 

(4)  Section  1106(c)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed- 

(A)  by  striidng  out  "the  Secretary"  the 
first  place  It  appears  and  Inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  "the  Commissioner  or  the  Secre- 
tary"; and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "the  Secretary"  each 
sulBequent  place  it  appears  and  Inserting  In 
Uett  thereof  "such  Commissioner  or  Secre- 
tary". 

(I)  Section  1107(b)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Edmcatlon.  and  Welfare"  and  Inserting  In 
Uett  thereof  "the  Commissioner  or  the  Sec- 
retary". 

(6)  Section  1110  of  such  Act  Is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "Secretary"  each  place 
It  appears  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
"Commissioner"; 

(B)  by  striking  out  "he",  "his",  and  "him" 
ewdb  place  they  wpear  and  inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof  "the  Commissioner",  "the  Commis- 
sioner's", and  "the  Commissioner",  respec- 
tively; and 

(C)  by  striking  out  "or  makes  them  him- 
self', in  subsection  (bKl),  and  inserting  In 
Ueu  thereof  "or  the  Commissioner  makes 
them". 

(7)  Section  1127  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by 
strOdng  out  "Secretary"  and  inserting  In 
Ueu  thereof  "Commissioner". 

(8)  Section  1131  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "Secretary"  each  place  It  ap- 
pears and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "Commis- 
sloner". 

(g)  Subsections  (a)  and  (f)  of  section  1817 
of  such  Act  are  amended  by  striking  out 
"Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare" each  place  it  appears  and  Inserting  in 
Ueu  thereof  "Commissioner". 

(h)  The  Inspector  General  Act  of  1978  is 
amended— 

(1)  In  section  2(1),  by  striking  out  "and  the 
Veterans'  Administration"  and  Inserting  In 
Ueu  thereof  "the  Veterans'  Administration, 
and  the  Social  Security  Agency"; 

(3)  in  section  0(aKl),  by  striking  out  "and" 
at  the  end  of  subparagraph  (M),  and  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowing  new 
subparagraph: 

"(O)  of  the  Social  Security  Agency,  to  the 
extent  provided  In  the  Social  Security  Reor- 
ganization Act  of  1987,  the  functions  of  the 
In;q>ector  Oeneral  of  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  relating  to  the 
administration  of  the  old-age,  survivors,  and 
disablUty  insurance  program  under  title  11 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  and  of  the  supple- 
mental security  income  program  under  title 
XVI  of  such  Act;  and"; 

(3)  in  section  11(1),  by  striking  out  "or" 
after  "Transportation"  and  inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  a  comma,  and  by  inserting  after 
"Affairs,"  the  foUowlng:  "or  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Social  Security  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Agency.";  and 

(4)  in  section  11(2),  by  striking  out  "or" 
after  "Transportation",  and  by  inserting 
aft«r  "Veterans'  Administration,"  the  fol- 
lowing: "or  the  Social  Security  Agency,". 

(IMl)  Whenever  any  reference  is  made  In 
any  provision  of  law  (other  than  this  Act  or 


a  provision  of  law  amended  by  this  Act),  reg- 
ulation, rule,  record,  or  document  to  the  I}e- 
partmeat  of  Health  and  Human  Services 
with  re^ject  to  such  Department's  functions 
under  the  old-age,  siuvivors,  and  disablUty 
insurance  program  under  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  or  the  supplemental  se- 
curity income  program  under  title  XVT  of 
such  Act,  such  reference  shaU  be  considered 
a  reference  to  the  Social  Security  Agency. 

(2)  Whenever  any  reference  is  made  in 
any  protision  of  law  (other  than  this  Act  or 
a  provision  of  law  amended  by  this  Act),  reg- 
ulation, rule,  record,  or  document  to  the 
Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Services 
with  ren>ect  to  such  Secretary's  functions 
under  such  programs,  such  reference  shaU 
be  considered  a  reference  to— 

(A)  the  Social  Security  Board,  with  re- 
spect to  functions  described  in  section  701  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  (as  amended  by  this 
Act),  and 

(B)  the  Commissioner  of  Social  Security, 
with  reflpect  to  functions  described  in  sec- 
tion 703  of  the  Social  Seciuity  Act  (as 
amended  by  this  Act). 

(3)  Whenever  any  reference  is  made  in 
any  provision  of  law  (other  than  this  Act  or 
a  provision  of  law  amended  by  this  Act),  reg- 
ulation, rule,  record,  or  document  to  any 
other  officer  or  employee  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health  and  Hiunan  Services  with 
respect  to  such  officer  or  employee's  func- 
tions under  such  programs,  such  reference 
shaU  be  considered  a  reference  to  the  appro- 
priate officer  or  employee  of  the  Social  Se- 
cvuity  Agency. 

RZFORTg  ASSXSSHf  G  ORGAMIZATIONAL  CHAM GKS 

Sk.  0.  (a)  Five  years  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Social  Security 
Board,  the  ComptroUer  Oeneral  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  Secretary  of  Health 
and  Human  Services  shaU  each  submit  to 
each  House  of  the  Congress  a  report  setting 
forth  in  detail  an  assessment  of  the  organi- 
zational changes  made  by  this  Act  and  the 
amendments  made  by  this  Act. 

(b)  Not  later  than  one  year  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Social  Se- 
curity Board,  the  ComptroUer  General  of 
the  United  States,  and  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Himian  Services  shaU  submit  to 
each  House  of  the  Congress  their  recom- 
mendations for  further  technical  and  con- 
forming amendments  necessary  to  effective- 
ly and  efficiently  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  Act. 

BKirxnCIASY  BILL  OP  RIGBTS 

Sxc.  10.  TiUe  VII  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  is  firther  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  foUowing  new  section: 

"BENXnciARY  BILL  OF  RIGBTS 

"PriQclples  for  Implementation  of  Act 

"Sec.  713.  (a)  The  provisions  of  this  Act 
should  be  Implemented  consistent  with  the 
f  oUowinc  principles: 

"(1)  All  persons  should  be  treated  fairly 
and  equitably  by  the  Social  Security  Board, 
the  Commissioner,  and  the  Secretary  with 
proper  regard  and  protection  for  their 
rights  under  this  Act,  their  constitutional 
rights,  and  their  privacy. 

"(2)  Ttie  Social  Security  Board,  the  Com- 
mission«r,  and  the  Secretary  should  not  dis- 
criminate against  persons  on  account  of 
their  age,  sex,  race,  creed,  color,  handicap, 
national  origin,  or  economic  condition. 

"(3)  The  Commissioner  and  the  Secretary 
should  <ach  maintain  prompt,  professional, 
and  effective  service  which  is  accessible  and 
responsive  to  the  communities  and  persons 
which  tliey  serve. 


"(4)  Each  beneficiary  under  this  Act 
should  receive  timely  and  proper  payment 
of  benefits  to  which  he  or  she  is  entitled. 
Benefits  under  this  Act  should  not  be  re- 
duced, ceased,  or  withheld  by  the  Commis- 
sioner or  the  Secretary  or  assigned  to  any 
representative  payee  by  the  Commissioner 
or  the  Secretary  without  due  process  of  law 
or  without  adequate  safeguards  to  protect 
those  who  may  be  adversely  affected  by  any 
injustices  or  undue  hardships  which  may 
result  from  such  actions. 

"(5)  Each  beneficiary  under  this  Act 
should  be  provided  a  personal  conference 
with  a  competent  officer  or  employee  of  the 
Social  Security  Agency  or  the  Department 
of  Health  and  Human  Services  with  respect 
to  any  determination  by  the  Commissioner 
or  the  Secretary  (as  the  case  may  be)  which 
adversely  affects  him  or  her. 

"(6)  In  any  administrative  matter  subject 
to  appeal  under  this  Act,  each  beneficiary 
should  be  provided  a  fuU,  fair,  and  impartial 
evidentiary  hearing  before  an  administra- 
tive law  Judge  who  is  authorized  to  render 
Independent  judgment  of  the  issue,  consist- 
ent with  appUcable  laws  and  regulations, 
and  who  is  not  subject  to  coersion,  discrimi- 
nation, or  Interference  with,  in  the  exercise 
of  his  responsible  Judgment. 

"Enforcement  of  Principles 
"(b)  In  carrying  out  their  responslbiUtles 
under  this  Act,  the  Social  Security  Board 
and  the  Secretary,  pursuant  to  authority 
otherwise  avaUable,  shaU  take  any  action, 
Including  the  Issuance  of  rules,  regulations, 
or  directives,  which  is  consistent  with  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  and  which  the  Social 
Security  Board  or  the  Secretary  (as  the  case 
may  be)  determines  is  necessary  to  ensure 
that  the  administration  of  this  Act  is  based 
on  and  embodies  the  principles  set  forth  in 
subsection  (a)  and  that  such  principles  are 
pubUcly  displayed  in  each  office  of  the 
Social  Security  Agency.". 

ErrEcnvE  date  and  interim  rules 
Sec.  11.  (a)(1)  Sections  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  and  8  of 
this  Act  ShaU  take  effect  October  1.  1986. 

(2)  Notwithstanding  the  effective  date  set 
forth  in  paragraph  ( 1 ),  effective  on  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act— 

(A)  the  initial  members  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Board  whose  terms  of  office  begin 
before  February  1,  1989,  may  be  appointed 
before  such  effective  date,  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act,  and  the  CoDunls- 
sioner  of  Social  Security,  the  Social  Security 
Ombudsman,  the  Inspector  (jreneral,  the 
Chief  Actuary,  the  Director  of  Policy  Analy- 
sis and  Legislation,  and  the  General  Counsel 
of  the  Social  Security  Agency  may  be  ap- 
pointed by  such  Board  at  any  time  after 
such  initial  members  of  the  Social  Security 
Board  have  been  appointed, 

(B)  the  persons  appointed  under  subpara- 
graph (A)  shaU  be  compensated  from  the 
date  they  first  take  office,  at  the  rates  pro- 
vided for  in  the  amendments  to  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  made  by  sections  2(b), 
3(b),  and  4(b)  of  this  Act, 

(C)  such  compensation  and  related  ex- 
penses of  such  persons  shaU  be  paid  from 
funds  available  in  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  for  the  func- 
tions vested  in  the  Social  Security  Agency 
by  this  Act  and  the  amendments  made 
thereby,  and 

(D)  the  Social  Security  Board  and  the 
Commissioner  of  Social  Security  may  each 
utilize,  as  appropriate,  the  services  of  such 
officers,  employees,  and  other  personnel  of 
the  Department  of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices, and  funds  appropriated  to  the  func- 


tions of  such  Department  to  be  transferred 
by  this  Act  and  the  amendments  made 
thereby,  for  such  period  of  time  as  may  rea- 
sonably be  needed  to  facUltate  the  orderly 
implementation  of  this  Act. 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  section  7  of 
this  Act  shaU  apply  with  respect  to  fiscal 
years  beginning  on  or  after  October  1,  1987. 

An  Independent  Social  Secority  Agency 
( 1 )  general  structure  and  respons3ility 
Remove  the  Old  Age,  Survivors  and  Dis- 
ablUty Insurance  programs  plus  Supplemen- 
tal Security  Income  from  ttttr  and  place 
them  under  a  free  standing  Social  Security 
Agency.  (Leave  Medicare /Medicaid,  Refugee 
Resettlement,  AFDC,  Energy  Assistance 
and  ChUd  Support  Enforcement  in  HHS). 

The  Agency  is  governed  by  a  five  member 
Board  of  Directors  which  appoints  a  single 
Commissioner  to  a  five  year  term.  A  pubUc 
Ombudsman  represents  citizen  concerns  ex- 
pressed by  a  nine  member  Citizens'  Advisory 
Committee.  An  Inspector  CSeneral  assesses 
Agency  performance. 

The  management  of  the  Agency  is 
strengthened  by  giving  it  greater  flexibility 
and  independence  from  OSA  and  OPM  as 
recommended  by  the  Staats  Panel. 

(3)  THE  BOARD  OP  DIRECTORS 

Membenhip 
Five  members  nominated  by  the  President 
and  confirmed  by  the  Senate  for  ten  year 
terms  staggered  so  that  one  term  expires  at 
the  end  of  each  even  numbered  year.  The 
Chairman  is  appointed  by  the  President. 
(Three  initial  board  members  are  appointed 
to  terms  ending  in  1989.  1991.  and  1993.  Two 
additional  board  members  are  added  in  1089 
with  terms  expiring  In  199S  and  1997).  Re- 
moval during  term  requires  a  finding  of  ne- 
glect of  duty  or  malfeasance  by  the  Presi- 
dent which  must  be  transmitted  in  writing 
to  Congress  in  five  days. 

ResponsibUities 

(A)  To  govern  the  Agency  through  regula- 
tion. 

(B)  To  appoint  a  Commissioner  to  be  the 
Chief  Operating  Officer. 

(C)  To  act  as  Trustees  for  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Trust  Funds.  Other  Trustees  are  the 
Secretaries  of  the  Treasury  and  ttrr  and 
two  pubUc  memt>ers  required  by  the  1983 
Amendments. 

(D)  To  make  budgetary  recommendations 
and  defend  such  recommendations  before 
the  Congress. 

(E)  To  provide  analysis,  information  and 
recommendations  to  the  Congress  and  the 
President  on  proposed  changes  In  Social  Se- 
curity programs. 

(F)  To  conduct  policy  analysis  and  re- 
search. 

Due  to  the  board's  responslbiUtles,  its 
staff  Includes  SSA's  current  Office  of  the 
Actuary.  Office  of  Policy,  and  Office  of  the 
General  Counsel. 

(3)  THE  COmaSSIONER 

The  Commissioner  is  appointed  by  the 
Board  to  a  five  year  term  (except  that  the 
first  term  ends  E>ecember  31,  1989).  Remov- 
al during  the  term  requires  a  majority  vote 
of  the  fuU  Board  foUowing  findings  of  ne- 
glect of  duty  or  malfeasance  which  must  be 
transmitted  in  writing  to  the  Congress 
within  five  days. 

Reipomibilitie* 

(A)  To  be  the  chief  operating  officer  re- 
sponsible for  administering  Social  Security 
programs  in  a  manner  consistent  with  law 
and  regulations. 


(B)  To  devise  and  implement  long-run 
plans  to  Improve  the  effectiveness  and  ad- 
ministration of  these  programs. 

(C)  To  organize  and  maintain  an  efficient 
and  effective  operational  structure.  Such 
structure  shaU  Include  a  separate  Office  of 
Hearings  and  Appeals  headed  by  a  (?hlef 
Administrative  Law  Judge  nominated  by  the 
Commissioner  and  appointed  by  the  Board 
to  a  five  year  term  (except  that  the  Initial 
appointment  ends  December  31,  1900). 
Among  other  qualifications,  the  chief  ALJ 
must  have  at  least  five  years  experience  as 
an  AUlnSSA. 

(D)  To  prepare  and  defend  the  adminis- 
trative budget  and  special  administrative 
initiative  before  the  Board  and  the  (in- 
gress. 

(E)  To  advise  the  Board  and  the  Congress 
of  the  administrative  impact  of  legislative 
changes  in  Social  Security  programs. 

(F)  To  act  as  Se*retary  to  the  Board  of 
Trustees. 

(G)  To  make  an  annual  report  to  the 
Board  and  the  Congress  on  the  administra- 
tive endeavors  and  accomplishments  of  the 
Agency. 

One  organizational  structure  a  Commis- 
sioner at  his/her  discretion  might  establish 
could  include  offices  for  (1)  Program  Oper- 
ations: (2)  Field  Operations;  (3)  Central  Op- 
erations; (4)  Management.  Budget  and  Per- 
sonnel; (5)  Computer  Systems;  (6>  Assess- 
ment and  Evaluation;  and  (7)  External  Af- 
fairs. 

(4)  THE  OMBUDSKAN 

An  Ombudsman  is  appointed  by  the  Board 
to  a  5  year  term  (except  that  the  initial 
term  ends  December  31,  1991).  Removal 
during  term  requires  a  majority  vote  of  the 
full  Board  foUowing  findings  of  neglect  of 
duty  or  malfeasance  which  must  t>e  trans- 
mitted in  writting  to  the  Congress  within 
five  days. 

Responsibilitiet 

(A)  To  represent  the  concerns  of  the 
pubUc,  including  beneficiaries,  to  the  Board 
and  Commissioner  and  to  the  President  and 
the  Congress. 

(B)  To  provide  staff  support  to  a  perma- 
nent Citizen's  Advisory  Committee  which 
Issues  a  biennial  report  to  the  Congress  as- 
sessing Social  Security  programs,  financing 
and  administration. 

(C)  To  make  such  studies  and  surveys  of 
administrative  effectiveness  and  program 
poUcy  goals  as  he/she  deems  proper  and  as 
requested  by  a  majority  of  the  members  of 
the  Citizens'  Advisory  Committee. 

The  Citizens'  Advisory  Committee  consists 
of  nine  part-time  members  appointed  for 
staggered  three  year  terms  with  its  chair- 
person elected  by  the  Committee  for  a  one 
year  term.  The  Speaker  of  the  House,  the 
Majority  Leader  of  the  Senate  (in  consulta- 
tion with  the  Chairman  of  the  Committees 
of  Government  Operations,  Ways  and 
Means,  Governmental  Affairs,  and  Finance) 
and  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  each  ap- 
point three  members  to  t>e  equaUy  repre- 
sentative of  beneficiaries,  employers  (Includ- 
ing the  seU-employed),  and  employees. 

(5)  THE  INSPECTOR  GENBtAL 

An  Inspector  General,  nominated  by  the 
President  and  confirmed  by  the  Senate,  is 
established  pursuant  to  the  Inspector  Gen- 
eral's Act  of  1978  as  amended. 

16)  OTHER 

The  legislation  includes  a  statonent  of  a 
beneficiary's  "blU  of  rights". 

The  legislation  incorporates  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Staats  Panel  on  Social 
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SMUrity  orcaatBtlon  with  reg»rd  to 
^rtm^tMntng  rauiMgement.  Theae  recom- 
mwniiitWnr  (1)  baae  88A  personnel  budset 
on  k  wutklww  plan  rather  than  a  peiaonnel 
eeOlnc:  (S)  allow  88A  greater  authority  for 
oonputa'  aoquWtlon  and  pnperty  manage- 
BMnt;  and  (S)  aUow  88A  greater  nezlbiUty 
In  reemlting  new  emjdojreeB  and  compensat- 
ing — "*«^  executtvea. 

The  Board.  OAO,  and  the  Secretary  of 
HHB  are  required  to  report  to  the  Congress 
in  fife  yean  an  aaseasment  of  these  organi- 
—**«»'»'  I  luima 

Ifr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  for 
too  long  we  have  not  faced  the  fact 
that  Sodal  Security  has  perhm»  the 
most  profound  and  direct  effect  on  the 
dttans  of  this  Nation  than  any  other 
Federal  program.  And  yet.  this  pro- 
gram is  not  even  administered  as  an 
independent,  separate  agency.  One  out 
of  six  Americans  receives  benefits 
fran  Sodal  Security,  and  it  comprises 
24  percent  of  the  entire  Federal 
budget  Millions  of  Americans  pay 
wage  taxes  into  the  system,  and  mll- 
limis  more  depend  on  this  program  for 
income  security. 

The  time  has  come  for  us  to  fully 
face  this  fact  and  elevate  Social  Secu- 
rity to  a  status  in  the  organization  of 
government  commensurate  with  its 
importance  to  the  people  of  this 
Nation.  It  is  time  to  elevate  Social  Se- 
curity above  the  day-to-day  fiscal  deci- 
sions of  government.  It  is  time  to 
assure  the  people  of  the  United  States 
that  Social  Security  is  a  special  pro- 
gram that  represents  a  binding  com- 
mitment by  the  Federal  Government 
that  it  wUl  ensure  stable  Income  for 
retired  and  disabled  worlcers  and  their 
dependents.  The  Federal  Government 
has  made  a  long-term  pact  with  the 
American  people  that  must  be  kept. 

I  rise  today  to  cosponsor  along  with 
my  very  distinguished  colleagues — 
Senators  Pbtob  and  Ribgle— a  bUl— 
the  Social  Security  Reorganization 
Act  of  1987— to  create  a  separate,  inde- 
pendent agency  to  administer  Social 
Security  and  the  Supplemental  Securi- 
ty Income  Program.  Specifically,  the 
pnvKxed  independent  agency  would 
be  responsible  for  the  administration 
of  title  n.  Old  Age,  Survivors  and  Dis- 
ability Insurance  Program  and  title 
ZIV.  Supplemental  Security  Income 
Program  of  the  Social  Seciirity  Act  of 
1935.  I  was  pleased  to  have  cospon- 
sored  a  similar  measure  in  the  99th 
Congress  (S.  122). 

This  legislation  would  create  an  in- 
dependent Social  Security  agency  to 
be  headed  by  a  bipartisan  Board  of  Di- 
rectors and  directly  administered  by 
an  anjointed  Commissioner.  The 
agency  would  be  required  to  have  an 
ombudsman  who  will  be  responsible 
for  ensuring  that  the  program  is  fuUy 
req^onsive  to  the  people.  The  agency 
would  submit  annual  budgetary  rec- 
ommendations to  Congress  and  would 
compile  ongoing  data  on  the  affects  of 
Social  Security  on  the  national  econo- 
my. 


Social  Security  is  presently  admlnls- 
terod  tlirough  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services,  and  the 
Commissioner  is  nominated  by  the 
President  and  confirmed  by  the 
Semite.  During  Social  Seciurity's  worst 
financial  crisis  in  1982  and  1983,  Con- 
gress grappled  with  major  changes  in 
Social  Security  taxes  and  lieneflts 
without  the  benefit  of  a  confirmed 
Commissioner.  In  fact,  in  the  last  12 
years  there  have  been  nine  Commis- 
sioners of  Social  Security.  The  legisla- 
tion I  am  cosponsoring  today  would 
provide  badly  needed,  consistent  lead- 
ership to  this  very  important  program. 

There  are  two  principle  reasons  to 
make  Social  Seciirity  an  independent 
agency:  fiscal  responsibility  and  the 
need  to  take  politics  out  of  the  pro- 
gram. Social  Security  outlays  for  the 
upcoming  fiscal  year,  fiscal  year  1988, 
will  total  $214  billion,  while  the  Sup- 
plemental Security  Income  Program 
will  account  for  an  additional  $9  bil- 
lion. This  is  24  percent  of  the  entire 
Federal  budget,  more  than  all  other 
domestic  programs  combined.  With  so 
mueh  money  affecting  so  many  citi- 
zens, we  can  not  afford  to  delay  in 
making  these  important  organization- 
al changes.  It  is  imperative  that  the 
36.1  million  Americans  who  receive 
lienefits  from  Social  Security  know 
that  Congress  and  the  executive 
branch  are  giving  the  program  the  at- 
tention it  deserves  with  respect  to  this 
Nation's  fiscal  policy.  The  clear  size  of 
the  program  warrants  the  bipartisan 
management  and  independent  budget 
subtnlsslons  required  by  this  bill. 

Further,  two  recent  budgetary  mat- 
ters have  affected  Social  Security— the 
ongoing  struggle  with  debt  limit  ex- 
tensions and  the  enactment  of 
Gramm-Rudman— the  Emergency  Def- 
icit   Reduction    and    Control    Act    of 

1985,  Public  Law  99-177.  In  November 

1986,  when  the  Federal  Government 
literally  ran  out  of  cash  because  no 
law  was  enacted  on  raising  the  limit  of 
the  national  debt,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  cashed  in  $17  billion  in  long- 
term  bonds  held  by  the  Social  Security 
Trust  Funds.  The  disinvestment  of 
Social  Security  funds  only  serves  to 
luidermine  public  confidence  in  the 
program.  We  need  to  couple  the  cre- 
ation of  an  independent  agency  with  a 
prohibition  on  the  use  of  trust  fund 
investments  to  pay  for  other  Govern- 
ment programs  without  prior  notifica- 
tion to  Congress. 

I  was  pleased  to  cosponsor  legisla- 
tion with  Senator  Motnihah  in  the 
99th  Congress  that  would  have  prohib- 
ited use  of  trust  fimd  revenues  for 
other  Government  spending.  That  leg- 
islation passed  the  Senate  but  was 
dropped  in  conference  when  the  bill  it 
was  attached  to,  the  debt  limit  exten- 
sion, was  stripped  clean  because  of 
other  unrelated  controversial  provi- 
sions. I  would  like  to  strongly  urge  my 
colleagues  on  the  Finance  Committee 
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to  report  similar  legislation  during 
this  session  of  Congress  to  let  those 
dei>endeBit  of  Social  Security  know 
that  the  trust  funds  are  being  man- 
aged properly. 

The  new  Oramm-Rudman  law, 
which  mandates  regular  deficit  reduc- 
tion toward  a  balanced  budget  by 
fiscal  year  1992,  also  exempts  Social 
Security  from  across-the-board  cuts 
such  as  the  11.7  percent  cut  that  was 
ordered  in  March  1986.  I  would  not 
have  supported  that  law  if  Social  Se- 
cxirity  had  not  been  exempted.  This 
exemption  put  Congress  clearly  on 
record  as  recognizing  the  unique 
nature  of  Social  Seciuity  and  the  need 
to  protect  it  from  across-the-l>oard 
deficit  reduction  efforts.  We  must 
follow  up  on  tills  recognition  of  the 
uniqueness  of  Social  Seciuity  by 
making  it  a  separate,  independent 
agency. 

The  second  major  reason  for  creat- 
ing an  Independent  agency  is  to  depoli- 
ticize  SoclaJ  Security  and  restore  con- 
fidence in  the  program  by  the  Ameri- 
can people.  In  addition  to  the  recent 
disinvestment  of  the  Social  Security 
Trust  Funds  I  mentioned  before,  the 
financl^  crises  that  Social  Security 
faced  before  the  enactment  of  amend- 
ments to  the  Social  Security  Act  in 
1977  and  1983  have  severely  eroded 
the  confidence  of  the  American  people 
in  the  fiduciary  health  of  the  pro- 
gram. Second,  the  deplorable  manner 
in  which  disability  reviews  were  con- 
ducted In  the  period  between  1981-83 
undercut  the  faith  that  Social  Securi- 
ty would  be  an  effective  insurance 
against  permanent  disability.  If  Social 
Security  had  been  an  independent 
agency,  free  of  political  pressure,  the 
painful  disability  review  crisis  may 
never  tiave  occurred. 

Mr.  President,  the  time  has  come  for 
the  Senate  to  act  and  approve  this  leg- 
islation to  create  an  independent 
Social  Security  agency.  I  call  on  the 
appropriate  committee  of  referral  to 
hold  early  hearings  on  this  legislation 
and  report  it  to  the  Senate  floor  for 
debate  and  a  vote.  The  House  passed 
independent  agency  legislation  (H.R. 
5050)  in  the  99th  Congress  by  a  unani- 
mous vote  of  401  to  0.  This  legislation 
also  included  two  trust  fund  amend- 
ments that  I  mentioned  earlier.  The 
Senate  must  now  follow  without  delay. 

It  is  time  that  we  give  the  retired 
and  disabled  workers  of  this  country 
and  their  dependents  the  assurance 
the  Social  Security  system  is  l)eing 
given  the  attention  and  consideration 
it  deserves.  We  must  insulate  the  pro- 
gram fiom  arbitrary  deficit  reduction, 
and  we  must  depollticize  its  mission. 
To  keep  faith  with  the  American 
people,  we  must  take  this  important 
step  to  restore  credibility  to  Social  Se- 
curity. 


SOCIAL  SaCUKlTV  TRUST  HJHD  MAMAGEMCMT 

Mr.  PRYOR.  J4r.  President,  I  am 
honored  to  join  as  a  cosponsor  of  legis- 
lation Introduced  on  January  6,  1987, 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Moykihak]  to  reform 
the  Social  Sec\irity  trust  fimd  invest- 
ment practices.  I  supported  this  legis- 
lation during  the  99th  Congress.  It  is 
an  Important  followup  to  legislation 
approved  in  late  1985  to  correct  trust 
fund  disinvestment  actions  which  oc- 
curred in  1984  and  1985,  and  hope  that 
we  will  he  successful  this  year  in  secur- 
ing its  passage. 

A  little  more  than  a  year  ago  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  the  public  were 
alarmed  to  learn  in  the  fall  of  1984 
and  again  in  September,  October,  and 
November  of  1985  the  Department  of 
the  Treasury  had  taken  unprecedent- 
ed actions  to  disinvest  large  amoimts 
of  the  short-  and  long-term  securities 
held  by  the  Social  Security,  civil  serv- 
ice and  military  retirement,  railroad 
retirement,  and  Medicare  fimds.  This 
action  was  necessary  because  the 
Treasury  had  such  limited  cash  re- 
serves on  hand  that  it  could  not  make 
the  cash  transfers  necessary  to  follow 
the  normal  benefit  payment  proce- 
dures, and  the  Secretary  had  to  cash 
out  investments  in  order  to  issue  bene- 
fit checks. 

This  action  caused  a  great  deal  of 
concern.  Press  accounts  which  stated 
that  the  trust  fund  securities  were 
being  cashed  out  to  pay  for  other  pro- 
grams did  not  help  matters.  And  the 
fact  that  meml)ers  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Board  of  Trustees  were  luiaware 
of  the  action  caused  additional  con- 
cern and  suspicion.  Trora  the  time  of 
the  passage  of  the  1983  Social  Security 
financing  amendments  until  fall  of 
1985,  we  had  been  consistently  assured 
of  the  soundness  of  the  Social  Securi- 
ty retirement  trust  funds.  The  disin- 
vestment action  caused  fear  through- 
out the  Nation,  and  greatly  altered  the 
public's  perception  of  the  stability  of 
Social  Security. 

In  the  months  following  the  publici- 
ty al>out  the  disinvestment  action,  the 
Congress  {u:ted  speedily  to  restore  any 
loss  to  the  Social  Security  and  other 
trust  fimds  which  resulted  from  the 
disinvestment  action.  In  addition,  we 
required  that  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  give  advance  notice  of  any 
intention  to  disinvest  trust  fund 
assets.  By  early  January  1986  the 
Treasury  had  successfully  restored  to 
the  trust  funds  all  moneys  which  had 
been  lost  as  the  result  of  disinvest- 
ment action.  The  legislation  I  have 
joined  in  sponsoring  wUl  take  addition- 
al steps  to  ensure  the  security  of  the 
trust  fimds. 

SpeciflcaUy,  S.  33: 

Prohibits  disinvestment  of  the 
OASDI  trust  fund  assets  during  a  debt 
ceiling  crisis  for  any  purpose  other 
than  the  timely  payment  of  benefits 
and  administrative  expenses; 


Mandates  that  uninvested  Social  Se- 
curity tax  receipts  be  invested  in  inter- 
est-bearing Government  obligations 
upon  increase  of  the  debt  ceiling; 

Makes  a  permanent  appropriation  to 
restore  the  trust  funds  to  the  level 
they  would  have  l}een  at  had  disinvest- 
ment not  taken  place. 

Requires  the  managing  trustee— the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury— to  notify 
the  Social  Security  Board  of  Trustees 
and  the  Congress  15  days  in  advance 
of  an  anticipated  disinvestment  action; 

Requires  the  managing  trustee  to 
report  monthly  to  the  Board  of  Trust- 
ees on  the  operation  and  status  of  the 
trust  funds;  and 

Requires  the  managing  trustee  to 
exercise  the  same  degree  of  care  in 
managing  the  trust  funds  as  would  a 
private  fiduciary. 

Mr.  President,  disinvestment  of 
Social  Security  moneys  is  not  an  im- 
mediate threat  because  we  are  within 
the  limits  of  the  debt  ceiling  at 
present.  However,  this  spring  we  once 
again  may  begin  to  feel  the  crunch  as 
the  May  15,  1987,  expiration  date  for 
Government  borrowing  authority  ap- 
proaches. I  believe  the  Congress 
should  act  quickly  on  this  legislation 
in  order  to  avoid  unnecessary  disin- 
vestment action  and  the  public's  loss 
of  faith  in  the  stability  of  the  Social 
Security  system  which  results  from 
such  action.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
join  in  support  of  Senator  Motitihan's 
legislation  and  to  work  for  swift  pas- 
sage of  it. 


MEDICAID  COMMUNITY  SPOUSE 
PROTECTION  ACT  OF  1987 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
proud  to  join  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Maine,  Mr.  Mitchell,  and 
other  colleagues  in  sponsoring  the 
Medicaid  Community  Spouse  Protec- 
tion Act  of  1987.  This  legislation  is  a 
significant  first  step  toward  providing 
financial  protection  from  the  rapid  im- 
poverishment which  results  under  cur- 
rent eligibility  requirements  for  the 
spouses  of  institutionalized  Medicaid 
beneficiaries.  This  protection  is  great- 
ly needed  and  I  support  it  wholeheart- 
edly. 

Within  a  little  over  a  year  the  citi- 
zens of  this  coimtry  have  developed  in- 
creased concern  over  the  serious  gaps 
in  health  care  coverage,  gaps  which 
can  result  in  catastrophic  financial 
loss.  HHS  Secretary  Otis  Bowen's  cat- 
astrophic initiative  and  the  report  of 
the  President's  Private/Public  Sector 
Advisory  Committee  on  Catastrophic 
Illness  have  helped  to  create  a  broader 
consensus  throughout  the  Nation  that 
action  must  be  taken  to  reduce  the 
risk  of  catastrophic  loss  as  the  result 
of  health  care  needs. 

President  Reagan  recently  endorsed 
a  legislative  proposal  to  help  deal  with 
certain  catastrophic  health  care  costs, 
and  this  legislation  has  been  intro- 


duced in  the  Senate.  Although  I  be- 
lieve that  a  more  comprehensive  a^- 
proach  must  be  taken  if  we  are  to  ef- 
fectively deal  with  the  full  range  of 
catastrophic  health  care  needs.  I  ap- 
plaud both  the  President  and  Secre- 
tary Bowen  for  their  efforts  in  this 
regard,  and  am  gratified  that  their 
cards  are  now  "on  the  table." 

It  is  now  the  Congress'  responsibility 
to  act.  It  is  widely  accepted  that  the 
area  of  acute  catastrophic  expense 
coverage  for  the  elderly  is  the  most 
easily  dealt  witli.  In  recent  years  there 
have  been  a  variety  of  proposals 
brought  before  the  Congress  to  correct 
the  problem,  and  I  believe  we  are  on 
the  way  to  alleviating  such  hardship. 
The  more  formidable  task,  by  far,  is  to 
provide  protection  against  catastn^h- 
ic  loss  through  long-term  health  care 
expenditures.  The  need  for  extended 
nursing  home  care  for  one  member  of 
an  elderly  couple  may  result  in  the  liq- 
uidation of  their  communal  property 
and  to  their  rapid  impoverishment— 
thereby  pauperizing  the  community 
spouse. 

Generally,  if  the  community  spouse 
has  no  retirement  income  of  his  or  her 
own.  Health  and  Human  Services  reg- 
ulations guarantee  an  income  equal  to 
the  monthly  SSI  standard  for  an  indi- 
vidual—about $340  per  month.  Many 
of  the  elderly  who  fall  within  this  cat- 
egory are  elderly  women  who.  follow- 
ing institutionalization  of  the  spouse, 
must  subsist  with  incomes  at  or  below 
the  poverty  level  for  the  remainder  of 
their  lives.  The  balance  of  the  Income 
previously  received  by  the  couple  usu- 
ally goes  to  finance  a  portion  of  nurs- 
ing home  care  for  the  institutionalized 
individual.  Many  couples  lose  their 
homes  as  the  result  of  the  institution- 
alization because  the  community 
spouse  no  longer  has  the  resources  to 
maintain  the  home. 

S.  598,  the  Medicaid  Community 
Spouse  Protection  Act  of  1987,  would 
help  to  ease  some  of  the  financial 
hardships  which  I  have  described.  Spe- 
cifically the  legislation  would  raise  the 
minimum  allowance  for  the  communi- 
ty spouse  from  the  current  SSI  stand- 
ard for  a  single  person— $340  per 
month— to  the  current  SSI  standard 
for  a  couple— $550.  The  bill  would  also 
allow  the  States,  as  part  of  the  Medic- 
aid program,  a  number  of  other  op- 
tions in  the  more  equitable  division  of 
a  couple's  income  and  resources  upon 
the  institutionalization  of  one  member 
of  the  couple. 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation  ad- 
dresses the  problem  of  spousal  impov- 
erishment in  a  limited  way,  but  it  Is  a 
beginning.  In  addition,  it  sends  the 
message  to  the  President  and  the 
public  that  we  are  willing  to  begin  to 
look  at  some  of  the  most  serious  prob- 
lems associated  with  catastrophic 
long-term  care  expenses.  I  am  pleased 
that   there   is  solid   support   on   the 
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8wi«tf  ilde  for  some  action  in  this 
area,  and  urge  my  oolleacuee  to  Join  in 
■upiiort  of  8. 698. 


REOOONinON  OF  SENATOR 
FROXMIRE 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDEafT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Froz- 
mus.  Is  reoocniaed  for  not  to  exceed  5 
minutes. 


GLENN'S  FIOHT  AGAINST  NUKES 
IN  PAKISTAN 

Mr.  FROXMIRE.  Mr.  President. 
Senator  Jobh  Quasn  has  been  carry- 
ing on  a  struggle  to  condition  aid  to 
Pakistan  on  Pakistani  willingness  to 
stop  processing  materials  for  building 
nudetr  weapons. 

Sentator  GLBm  is  absolutely  right. 
He  is  flirting  for  a  policy  that  should 
serve  as  a  model  in  this  country's  rela- 
tions with  any  country  that  would 
buHd  a  nuelear  weapons  arsenal.  Paki- 
stan's historic  military  rival  has  been 
India.  India  currently  may  have  a 
modest  nuclear  arsenaL  Pakistan  has 
the  reaouroes  and  the  economic 
strength  to  match  India's  nuclear  ca- 
pability. If  Pakistan  does  so,  India  will 
be  tempted  to  expand— perhaps  great- 
ly expand  its  nuclear  weapons  capabil- 
ity. Then  what?  Then  another  nuclear 
arms  race  will  be  on.  Both  of  these 
struggling  countries  will  be  impover- 
ished by  this  race.  It  could  easily  be 
worse.  Both  countries  could  be  demol- 
ished if  the  nuclear  arms  race  goes  the 
way  of  so  many  arms  races  and  ends  in 
war.  This  time:  nuclear  war.  Such  a 
war  could  spread.  It  could  enflame  and 
embroil  neighboring  nuclear  powers  in 
China  and  the  Soviet  Union,  and.  of 
course,  ultimately  the  United  States. 

A  few  years  ago.  many  experts  con- 
tended that  the  most  likely  path  to 
nuclear  war  would  lead  from  nuclear 
weiQwns  proliferation.  In  one  hostile 
part  of  the  world  or  another,  the  pres- 
ence of  nuclear  arsenals  in  bordering 
countries  could  quickly  push  a  conven- 
tional conflict  into  a  nuclear  holo- 
caust. Nuclear  we^ions  are  so  infinite- 
ly more  destructive  than  conventional 
wevixins  that  even  with  rudimentary 
and  limited  nuclear  arsenals  on  both 
sides  in  nations  like  Pakistan  and 
India  the  remit  would  be  the  death  of 
tens  of  mHUons  of  people.  If  the  nucle- 
ar war  spread  beyond  the  borders  of 
the  two  adversaries  mankind  every- 
where could  be  endangered. 

So  why  does  the  administration  not 
agree  with  Senator  Olkhii?  Why  do  we 
not  ten  Pakistan  to  stop  the  nuclear 
weapons  material  processing  or  we  will 
stop  our  economic  and  military  aid? 
The  administration  argues  that  Paki- 
stan would  then  Vara  to  the  Soviet 
Union.  But  would  they?  They  need  our 
econmnic  aid  to  keep  their  desperately 
poor  country  alive.  Pakistan  needs  oiu- 


mllltary  aid  too.  They  desperately 
need  it.  Why?  They  need  it  to  fight  off 
the  constant  border  battles  with  India. 

So  what  choice  does  Pakistan  really 
have  if  they  proceed  with  their  nucle- 
ar bomb  buildup  and  lose  United 
States  economic  and  military  aid? 
They  have  the  terrible  choice  of  start- 
ing the  power  of  a  nuclear  war.  Then 
what?  Such  a  war  would  lead  to  Paki- 
stani destruction.  In  order  to  have 
that  power  to  commit  siire  and  swift 
suicide  and  take  India  down  with 
them,  they  would  have  to  give  up  bil- 
lions of  dollars  of  U.S.  aid  vital  to 
their  economy.  That  is  not  all.  They 
would  have  to  give  up  U.S.  military 
support.  That  support  is  vital  to  Paki- 
stanis independence.  So  this  should  be 
a  very  easy  choice.  Of  course,  Pakistan 
might  choose  nuclear  bombs  and  the 
Soviet  Union.  But  if  this  country  does 
not  Issue  the  Glenn  ultimatum  we 
would  have  Pakistan  as  a  nuclear 
power  for  sure  facing  a  nuclear  armed 
India. 

TMs  all  means  that  our  country  has 
one  chance  and  an  excellent  chance  to 
prevent  a  nuclear  weapons  prolifera- 
tion to  Pakistan.  That  chance  is  to  tell 
Pakistan  they  can  continue  to  count 
on  our  economic  and  military  aid  only 
if  they  stop  processing  weapons  grade 
nuclear  material.  This  course  is  right 
in  this  instance.  It  is  also  right  as  a 
consistent  international  policy  for  this 
country  everjrwhere  in  the  world.  Why 
should  our  country  not  as  a  matter  of 
steady  policy  always  refuse  to  provide 
foreign  asistance  to  any  country  that 
buUds  its  own  nuclear  arsenal?  After 
all.  what  is  more  threatening  to  the 
survival  of  all  Americans  than  nuclear 
war?  How  can  we  possibly  justify  in 
this  era  of  stringent  fiscal  restraint 
providing  $4  billion  over  the  next  6 
years  as  the  administration  proposes 
to  a  country  that  insists  on  buUdlng 
still  another  nuclear  arsenal?  And  es- 
pecially how  can  we  Justify  providing 
these  funds  to  a  nation  like  Pakistan 
that  maintains  a  constant  state  of 
armed  conflict  with  a  neighboring  de- 
mocracy that  is  also  building  its  nucle- 
ar aisenal? 

Senator  John  Glenn  deserves  the 
gratitude  of  all  of  us  for  hammering 
away  so  consistently  for  a  foreign 
polioy  that  makes  stopping  nuclear 
weapons  proliferation  a  top  priority. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  editorial  from  the  New 
York  Times  of  March  13,  1987,  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Stop  Pakistan's  Nuclear  Bomb 

For  years,  Pakistan  has  lied  to  the  United 
StatSB  about  not  having  a  nuclear  weapons 
program,  and  for  years  the  United  States 
has  bought  the  fiction.  It  has  continued  to 
provide  military  and  economic  aid  to  retain 
influence  on  KarachL  Now.  intelligence  re- 
ports  show   that   Pakistan   stands   at   the 


threshold  of  nuclear  capability,  and  Wash- 
ington can  no  longer  escape  a  hard  choice. 

To  renew  aid  would  modk.  America's  com- 
mitment to  nuclear  nonprolif  eratiim.  To  cut 
It  off  mitfit  Inflame  Pakistan,  Inciting  re- 
doubled audear  efforts  and  endangering 
tlie  Joint  anti-Soviet  resistance  In  Afghani- 
stan. But  Pakistani  interests  are  not  so 
simple,  aad  the  American  choice  not  to 
stark. 

Pakistan  may  appear  to  have  the  United 
States  ov«r  a  barreL  But  Washington  lias 
good  reasons  to  get  tough,  finally,  and  Paki- 
stan has  its  own  good  reasons  to  go  along. 

The  United  States  has  long  protested 
PaJdstan's  nuclear  program,  ineffectually. 
The  Paldstanis  almost  certainly  have  built 
up  a  supidy  of  nuclear  explosive  materials 
and  all  but  assembled  and  tested  the  bomb. 
Yet  stopping  the  process  even  at  this  stage 
would  be  worthwhile,  even  essential  to  hold- 
ing the  line  against  nuclear  proliferation. 

America's  handle  on  the  issue  is  aid.  Presi- 
dent ReaAn  proposes  $4  billion  in  military 
and  econcBnic  assistance  over  the  next  six 
years.  Senator  John  Olenn  wants  to  condi- 
tion the  aid  on  Pakistan's  ceasing  to 
produce  weapons-grade  nuclear  explosive 
materials.  But  the  Administration  argues 
tliat  if  the  aid  Is  cut  off.  Paldstan  might 
decide  it  lias  nothing  to  lose,  go  nuclear  and 
cut  a  deal  with  Moscow  against  the  Afghan 
resistance. 

That's  exactly  how  Pakistan  would  like 
Washington  to  see  the  choice.  Tet  Pakistan 
has  powerful  reasons  not  to  offend  the 
United  States.  It  needs  the  economic  aid 
Just  to  hold  Itself  together.  It  needs  the 
military  aid  for  the  continual  border  skir- 
mishes with  India.  The  nuclear  bomb  an- 
swers none  of  these  needs.  It  can't  be  parad- 
ed through  the  streets  to  build  morale. 

Pakistan,  meanwhile,  harbors  its  own  fear 
of  the  Soviet  Union,  and  its  aversion  to  a 
Soviet  puppet  state  next  door  should  not  be 
ignored.  Iliere  also  would  be  obvious  advan- 
tages in  a  peace  that  permits  the  millions  of 
Afghani  refugees  in  Pakistan  to  go  home. 

Even  if  Pakistan  could  proudly  approach 
India's  nuclear  capability,  it  would  be  quite 
another  thing  to  try  equalling  India's  ad- 
vanced technology  more  broadly.  Would 
Pakistan  (eally  choose  diplomatic  isolation, 
with  a  rudimentary  nuclear  capability  and 
without  the  conventional  military  capability 
the  U.S.  has  so  generously  provided  it? 

America's  interest  Is  clear.  Preeminently, 
the  natioaal  security  of  the  United  States 
lies  in  rechicing  the  risk  of  nuclear  war  and 
that  means  containing  the  spread  of  nuclear 
weapons.  Determined  American  efforts  have 
prevented  further  nuclear  proliferation  for 
decades  wben  experts  predicted  it  couldn't 
be  done. 

No  one  can  be  confident  about  the  best 
way  to  retain  influence  over  Pakistan's  deci- 
sions. But  perhaps  the  best  gamble  is  to  act 
on  the  belief  that  Pakistan  also  tias  inter- 
ests In  restraint.  Pakistani  cheating  to  this 
point  canaot  be  washed  away  but  it  can  be 
halted  where  it  is. 

This  reasoning  points  toward  two  Ameri- 
can messages.  To  India:  "Sign  the  Non-Pro- 
llferation  Treaty  and  accept  safeguards 
monitoring,  as  Pakistan  says  it  is  willing  to 
do."  To  Pakistan:  "Stop  your  nuclear  pro- 
gram where  it  stands,  or  U.S.  aid  will  end. 
And  this  time,  finally,  we  mean  it." 


SENATOR  GORE  AND  THE 
PRESIDENCY 

Mr.  FROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  congratulate  the  Presid- 
ing Officer.  Senator  Gore,  on  a  re- 
markable column  that  appeared  in  the 
paper  the  other  day  by  James  Reston, 
which  commented  on  the  extraordi- 
nary talent  of  Senator  Gore,  the  fine 
Job  he  has  done  in  the  few  years  he 
has  been  in  the  Senate,  and  the  fact 
this  very  young  man  should  be  serious- 
ly considered  for  President  of  the 
United  States.  I  know  he  probably 
thinks  that  is  to  much,  but  James 
Reston  Is  the  former  head  of  the  New 
York  Times  Washington  bureau.  He  is 
a  man  of  great  experience  and  fine 
Judgment. 

I  think  it  is  a  fine  commendation  to 
an  excellent  U.S.  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 


RECXDGNmON  OP  SENATOR 
PRESSLER 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota,  Mr.  Pres- 
SLER,  is  recognized  for  not  to  exceed  5 
minutes. 


AN  ELOQUENT  VOICE  FOR 
MOUNT  RUSHMORE 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  on 
January  11  of  this  year  I  held  a  meet- 
ing in  Rapid  City,  SD,  to  discuss  a  plan 
to  expand  and  modernize  facilities  at 
Mount  Rushmore,  which  was  carved 
from  a  mountain  of  granite  by  the 
famous  sculptor  Gutzon  Borglum.  Our 
distingulshed  colleague.  Senator  Dole, 
Joined  me  in  discussing  this  initiative 
with  a  large  number  of  South  Dako- 
tans. 

It  was  a  memorable  meeting.  The 
room  was  filled  to  capacity,  with  many 
attendees  forced  to  listen  from  the 
hall  outside.  At  the  meeting,  both  Sen- 
ator Dole  and  I  were  moved  by  the 
tremendous  interest  in  the  project  and 
the  active  participation  from  the  audi- 
ence. 

It  was  a  memorable  meeting.  The 
room  was  filled  to  capacity,  with  many 
attendees  forced  to  listen  from  the 
hall  outside.  At  the  meeting,  both  Sen- 
ator Dole  and  I  were  moved  by  the 
tremendous  interest  in  the  project, 
and  the  active  participation  from  the 
audience.  Dozens  of  citizens  spoke  elo- 
quently on  the  significance  of,  and  the 
meaning  behind,  our  national  shrine 
to  democracy  and  the  need  for  im- 
provements at  the  memorial.  The 
public  recreation  was  so  impressive 
that  I  asked  those  who  spoke  to  put 
their  words  in  writing  so  we  could 
share  them  with  our  colleagues.  I  shall 
do  that  in  the  very  near  feature,  but 
at  this  time  I  would  like  to  recognize 
one  of  them  in  particular. 

The  words  of  one  young  gentleman 
in     the     audience     were     especially 


moving.  They  came  from  James  Borg- 
lum. the  grandson  of  the  memorial's 
creator  and  sculptor,  Gutzon  Borglum. 
His  speech  was  memorable,  not  only 
because  of  his  very  personal  relation- 
ship to  this  splendid  sculptor,  but  for 
its  substantive  message  and  the  touch- 
ing way  in  which  it  was  delivered  to 
those  of  us  present.  The  Borglum 
family  has  been  Involved  with  Mount 
Rushmore  since  1925  when  Gutzon 
Borglum  accepted  the  commission  to 
create  his  tribute  to  oiu-  Nation's  his- 
tory. The  remainder  of  his  life  was 
dedicated  to  the  development  of  the 
great  carving.  Lincoln  Borglum,  Gut- 
zon's  son,  kept  the  work  going  on  the 
mountain,  and  brought  it  to  its 
present  form  following  the  untimely 
death  of  his  father  in  1941.  Today, 
Lincoln's  son,  James,  mii.intji.ing  the 
Borglum  influence  at  Mount  Rush- 
more  through  his  involvement  in  the 
Mount  Rushmore  National  Memorial 
Society  of  the  Black  Hills,  a  nonprofit 
corporation  dedicated  to  the  support 
of  Mount  Rushmore  National  Memori- 
al. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues the  enlightening  thoughts  pre- 
sented by  James  Borglum  during  the 
meeting,  and  also  to  say  that  we  have 
a  major  effort  imderway  to  Improve 
the  facilities  at  Mount  Rushmore. 

Mr.  President,  nearly  2  million 
Americans  visit  Mount  Rushmore 
every  year.  That  is  a  large  number 
coming  to  one  of  our  most  distin- 
guished national  parks.  There  are 
many  other  attractions  in  the  Black 
Hills  area,  but  Mount  Rushmore  is  the 
principal  one. 

Upon  arrival,  some  of  these  tourists 
find  that  the  parking  lot  is  too  crowd- 
ed, there  is  a  line  of  cars  going  up  to 
the  memorial  or  that  some  other  prob- 
lem exists.  In  this  year's  highway  bUl 
we  provide  funds  to  expand  the  road 
to  Mount  Rushmore,  but  on  a  much 
broader  basis  Mount  Rushmore  is  in 
need  of  refurbishing,  renewing,  and  re- 
building. There  is  a  local  group  that 
plans  to  raise  $500,000  as  seed  money 
to  do  a  number  of  improvements  at 
Mount  Rushmore  including  the  build- 
ing of  a  museum. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  meet  with 
President  Reagan  yesterday  to  discuss 
the  celebration  of  the  monument's  an- 
niversary and  the  building  of  the  me- 
morial. Many  activities  wiU  be  occur- 
ring in  South  Dakota  commemorating 
the  anniversary  of  the  memorial. 

I  think  that  people  in  every  State 
have  an  interest  in  this.  Mount  Rush- 
more,  the  Shrine  of  Democracy,  is  the 
most  significant  national  memorial  in 
this  country.  This  project  is  being  un- 
dertaken by  local  citizens.  There  will 
also  be  involvement  by  the  State  and 
Federal  Governments.  It  is  something 
on  which  we  all  must  work  together.  I 
shaU  be  sharing  some  thoughts  on  this 
with  my  colleagues  in  the  coming 
months.  We  are  going  to  be  very  privi- 


leged to  have  the  Director  of  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service,  B4r.  Mott.  visit 
Mount  Rushmore  and  have  already 
been  honored  by  recent  visits  by  Senar 
tor  Dole  and  others. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  ocm- 
sent  that  Mr.  Borglum's  speech  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

STATnam  or  Jamxs  Boroluii 

Mt  Rushmore  began  as  a  local  attraction, 
became  an  ideal  in  the  minds  of  a  few,  suf- 
fered periods  of  doubt,  vathy,  misunder- 
standings and  a  lack  of  financial  support.  It 
became  greater  than  these  obstacles  when 
the  government  took  responsibility.  Then 
this  ideal  grew  in  the  minds  of  many  and  it 
became  distinctly  a  national  monument  "de- 
cidedly American  in  its  concept,  in  its  mag- 
nitude and  in  its  meaning.  *  *  *  Destined  to 
remind  future  centuries  of  the  ideals  and 
achievements  of  men  who  were  responsible 
for  the  conception,  preservation  and  growth 
of  this  nation." 

"Regardless  of  the  ultimate  destiny  of 
western  civilization,  this  sculpture  will  show 
succeeding  generations  that  we  had  reached 
a  peak  of  power,  audicity,  and  Importance. 
It  Idealizes  all  that  is  best  in  our  national 
traditions,  principles,  and  form  of  govern- 
ment. It  symbolizes  maturity,  stability, 
noble  purpose  and  liberty  of  thought  and 
action." 

"A  monimnent  was  not  created  to  Wash- 
ington, Jefferson,  Lincoln  or  Roosevelt  but 
to  the  concept  that  man  has  the  right  to  be 
free  and  to  be  happy  as  developed  and  main- 
tained in  a  national  government  by  these 
four  great  national  leaders." 

Woik  on  Mt.  Rushmore  was  stopped 
abruptly  in  1941  because  of  the  more  press- 
ing needs  of  war.  Now,  a  memorial  has  been 
created  around  this  unfinished  monument. 
Peace  and  prosperity  have  come  and  gone 
since  1941  and  still  In  almost  50  years  no 
work  has  been  done  towards  its  completion. 
"This  work,  to  be  a  credit  to  the  men  who 
founded  our  civilization,  must  proceed  much 
further,  it  must  be  carried  on  with  a  fresh 
and  new  sense  of  its  greatness,  and  the  need 
of  perfecting  this  message  from  the  soul  of 
America  to  posterity." 

Many  people  come  to  Mt.  Rushmore  and 
marvel  at  the  task  The  rubble  pile,  evidence 
of  labor,  has  unfortunately  become  part  of 
our  mental  Image.  It  Is  as  if  we  were  com- 
memorating the  effort  that  has  gone  into 
the  project  thus  far,  and  losing  sight  of 
what  it  represents.  Without  the  permanent 
accessories  and  historical  references  that 
this  work  deserves,  Mt.  Rushmore  may  have 
a  message  lost  on  future  generations. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Hi.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
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until  the  next  Senator  bavins  a  special 
order  anrtves  on  the  Senate  floor. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


THE  CX>NTRA  ISSUE 

Mr.  FRBBSLER.  Mr.  President,  I 
sgtitot  yeefeerday  aa  the  Contra  issue. 
Ab  I  said  at  that  time.  I  shaU  vote 
■calnst  pi«i^"g  moratorium  on  the 
funding  for  the  Cinitras.  I  do  so  reluc- 
tantly, but  I  do  so  because  I  think  it 
will  save  money  in  the  long  run.  It  is 
my  feeltog  that  Congress  made  a  deci- 
Bion  last  year  to  give  aid  to  the  Con- 
tras  and  to  stop  midstream  would  be  a 
mistake. 

I  have  been  a  great  critic  of  many 
things  about  the  Contras  and  I  have 
been  a  great  critic  of  many  things 
about  the  Nlcaraguan  Government.  It 
seems  to  me  that  it  would  give  us  more 
negotiating  leverage  to  have  the  Con- 
tras carry  out  their  mission  in  spite  of 
aU  the  bad  publicity  and  all  the  mis- 
takes that  have  been  made.  The 
United  States  is  on  a  policy  course 
here  and  it  is  a  difficult  policy  course. 

However.  I  believe  that  the  Arias 
peace  plan  can  better  be  accomplished 
if  there  is  pressure  on  the  Nicaraguan 
Sandinistas  to  negotiate. 

Mr.  President,  over  the  past  few 
years  there  has  been  the  Grenada  situ- 
ation, whoe  we  saw  armed  forces  over- 
throw a  government  and  our  troops 
overthrow  that  government.  Every- 
body acclaimed  that  as  a  success. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  there 
are  two  sides  to  the  story  in  Central 
America.  We  will  have  a  very  difficult 
time  formulating  policy  for  that 
region  in  the  next  few  years. 

I  voted  for  the  Sanf ord  joint  resolu- 
tion which  oicourages  the  meeting  of 
the  danocrades  in  that  area  to  try  to 
find  a  peace  plan.  It  Is  my  feeling  that 
if  we  were  to  pull  the  plug  on  the  Con- 
tras at  this  point  it  would  result  in  the 
loss  of  negotiating  strength  those  de- 
mocracies currently  have.  There  would 
no  longer  be  two  sides  to  the  story. 

Also,  as  an  operational  matter,  the 
Contras  are  just  now  going  into  Nica- 
ragua to  carry  out  their  mission,  a 
long  planned  mission,  an  expensive 
mission,  a  missiim  that  is  part  of  our 
policy. 

For  us  to  have  gone  this  far  in  help- 
ing to  train  the  Contras.  and  then  to 
withdraw  support  at  the  very  time 
they  are  going  to  carry  out  their  mis- 
sion, would,  in  my  view,  be  a  mistake. 

So  I  feel  we  are  going  to  be  saving 
money  in  the  long  run  with  the  con- 
tinuation of  this  policy.  In  any  event, 
Mr.  President,  I  do  not  think  there  is  a 
realistic  chance  that  this  roimd  of 
funding  for  the  Contras  will  be 
stopped.  I  think  the  exercise  we  are 
going  through  is  very  political  in 
nature.  Even  if  Congress  passes  this,  it 
is  dear  the  President  will  veto  it  and 


the  Senate  will  sustain  that  veto.  It  is 
a  p<4itical  exercise  as  much  as  an  exer- 
cise in  the  formulation  of  foreign 
policy. 

I  am  one  who  believes  that  partisan- 
ship should  end  at  the  country's 
shoKs,  as  Arthur  Vandenberg  put 
forth.  I  was  not  a  sharp  critic  of  Presi- 
dent Carter  on  some  occasions  when  I 
felt  there  was  an  opportunity  to  do  so 
on  foreign  policy. 

It  is  my  feeling  that  the  President 
deserves  the  chance  to  see  if  this  part 
of  the  Contra  plan  can  be  carried  out. 
Therefore,  I  shall  vote  against  a  mora- 
torium, I  will  vote  to  continue  the  ciu-- 
rent  policy  at  least  until  the  next 
budgetary  round. 

At  that  time,  I  feel  very  strongly 
that  we  must  reassess  what  the  actuid 
accomplishments  have  been.  The  Arias 
plan  will  have  been  considered,  we  will 
have  the  results  of  the  Arias  meeting, 
and  I  think  we  will  be  prepared  to 
move  forward. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 


RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR 
NICKLES 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the 
Sengtor  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Nick- 
LEs]  is  recognized  for  not  to  exceed  5 
minutes. 


'       ENERGY  SECURITY 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  rise  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  to  dis- 
cuss the  recent  report  issued  by  the 
Secretary  of  Energy  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States  dealing  with 
energy  security.  It  is  a  very  complex, 
very  detailed  report  issued  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Energy  to  update  the  Presi- 
dent, and  I  believe  the  American 
people,  on  the  status  of  the  energy  in- 
dustry and  also  the  security  and  eco- 
nomic implications  of  the  fact  that  we 
are  becoming  much  greater  dependent 
on  foreign  sources.  An  editorial  com- 
ment would  be  on  foreign  soiu-ces 
which  are  not  stable  and  which  have 
been  proven  in  the  past  not  to  be  reli- 
able. 

I  compliment  the  Secretary. 

There  are  a  lot  of  fine  proposals  in 
here.  I  have  a  couple  of  general  state- 
ments concerning  the  report. 

He  said  in  the  report  that  we  are  be- 
coming much  more  dependent  on  for- 
eign sources.  He  states  in  the  report 
that,  in  his  estimation,  by  the  mid- 
199t's  we  will  be  importing  50  percent 
of  our  energy  needs. 

My  belief  is,  Mr.  President,  that  that 
is  understating  the  problem,  under- 
stating the  problem  from  a  couple  of 
perspectives. 

CXie,  it  understates  or  overestimates 
how  much  our  domestic  production 
will  be.  Oiu*  domestic  production  has 
fallen  and  fallen  substantially,  primar- 


Uy  because,  as  you  see  from  this  chart, 
the  nunUier  of  active  rigs,  the  number 
of  rigs  that  are  actually  drilling  oil  in 
this  country,  has  declined  to  an  aU- 
time  low.  We  have  801  rigs  nmning  in 
the  United  States  today.  That  is  the 
lowest  at  any  time  since  World  War  II. 
Certainly,  if  you  are  not  drilling,  you 
are  not  veplacing  oU  that  is  being  pro- 
duced and  oil  that  we  are  running  out 
of.  That  means  that  there  is  a  decline 
in  production. 

If  you  look  at  this  chart,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, this  decline  in  production  has 
been  precipitous.  It  has  fallen  dra- 
matically in  the  last  12  months  alone. 
We  have  seen  production  in  this  coun- 
try go  from  over  9  million  barrels  a 
day  to  now  8.3  million  barrels  per  day. 
That  is  a  reduction  in  1  year,  the  most 
rapid  d^line  in  production  in  our 
country'»  history.  You  can  see  produc- 
tion was  gradually  increasing,  but 
since  we  have  had  precipitous  drops  in 
prices,  production  has  declined  and  de- 
clined substantially. 

As  th^t  production  declines,  it  also 
means  that  our  imports  are  increasing. 

On  this  chart,  you  can  see  the  im- 
ports have  increased.  You  will  remem- 
ber, and  the  American  people  will  re- 
member, that  we  had  gas  lines  in  the 
early  seventies,  both  in  1973  and  1979. 
That  caused  dramatic  negative  im- 
pacts on  the  economy.  We  had  facto- 
ries shut  down,  schools  shut  down,  and 
gas  lines  all  across  the  country.  You 
can  see  that  our  dependence  on  for- 
eign sources  declined  substantially  and 
leveled  off,  but  now  we  see  that  they 
are  risirig  at  a  rate  more  rapidly  than 
any  other  time  in  our  Nation's  history. 
Actually,  in  the  last  15  months,  we 
have  seen  imports  rise  from  27  percent 
until  today  the  gross  imports  are  right 
at  38  percent.  Again,  that  is  the  most 
rapid  rise  of  imports  of  petroleum 
products  at  any  time  in  our  Nation's 
history.  It  means  we  are  very  vulnera- 
ble to  being  shut  off. 

What  is  it  going  to  be  a  year  from 
now?  What  wiU  it  be  5  years  from 
now? 

This  report  which  was  done  by  the 
Secretary  of  EInergy,  states  that  he  es- 
timates we  will  be  at  50  percent  in  the 
mid-1994>'s.  I  think  he  misses  the  mark. 
I  think  we  will  be  at  50  percent — and 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  and  this 
Senator  will  be  here  and  we  will  find 
out  if  I  am  correct — in  a  couple  of 
years,  by  1990.  I  think  by  1995,  unless 
something  dramatic  happens,  we  will 
be  importing  60  percent,  or  maybe 
two-thinls  in  just  7  years.  Again,  we 
will  be  importing  a  substantial  bulk  of 
that  from  the  Middle  East  countries, 
countries  that  in  the  past  have  used 
oil  as  a  weapon,  that  have  shut  off 
from  the  United  States,  that  have 
denied  us  that  valuable  resource  and 
really  cgused  economic  chaos  not  only 
in  this  country  but  in  the  entire  world. 


Again,  I  compliment  the  Secretary 
for  his  report.  He  highlights  the  fact 
that  we  have  a  problem.  I  think  he  un- 
derestimates the  problem,  but  at  least 
he  acluiowledges  that  there  is  a  seri- 
ous economic  and  seciulty  risk  to  the 
United  States. 

He  suggests  several  positive  alterna- 
tives, things  that  should  be  done  and 
things  that  I  agree  with  wholehearted- 
ly. 

He  says  we  should  deregulate  natu- 
ral gas  and  repeal  the  Fuel  Use  Act. 
We  need  to  do  that,  and  right  now  we 
are  working  on  repealing  the  Fuel  Use 
Act  in  the  Energy  Committee.  He  said 
we  need  to  repeal  the  windfall  profits 
tax.  We  have  done  that  in  the  Senate 
and  I  hope  we  will  be  successful  in 
doing  that  in  the  Congress.  He  said  we 
should  repeal  OCS  and  I  agree. 

Again,  he  has  focused  attention  on 
some  of  the  problems.  I  hope  the  Con- 
gress and  the  American  people  will 
wake  up  and  work  together  and  see  if 
we  can  eliminate  or  at  least  minimize 
this  future  and,  I  believe,  very  serious 
present  economic  risk  to  our  Nation's 
health. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 


RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR 
McCAIN 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  McCain]  is 
recognized  for  not  to  exceed  5  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  McCAIN.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


INDIAN  ECONOMIC 
DET/ELOPMENT  ACT  OP  1987 

Mr.  McCAIN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  introduce  later  today  legis- 
lation providing  for  the  creation  of  en- 
terprise zones  on  Indian  reservations.  I 
am  Joined  by  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues. Senators  Inouye,  E^^ans,  Bur- 
oiCK,  Simpson,  and  DeConcini. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  few  areas  in 
our  Nation  that  are  suffering  from 
more  terrible  living  conditions  than 
Indian  reservations.  Unemployment  is 
often  two  to  three  times  the  national 
average.  Health  conditions  are  deplor- 
able. Young  Indian  people  are  commit- 
ting suicide  at  three  times  the  national 
average;  countless  others  turn  to  alco- 
hol and  substance  abuse.  More  than 
90,000  Indian  families  are  in  need  of 
housing  assistance.  These  conditions 
are  as  bad  as  if  not  worse  than  those 
found  in  many  Third  World  countries. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  2Vi  million 
American  Indians  today  living  in  the 
conditions  of  Third  World  countries, 
these  problems  need  to  be  addressed. 

According  to  the  1980  census,  14  per- 
cent of  all  Indian  reservation  house- 
holds had  incomes  less  than  $2,500  per 
year,  as  compared  with  5  percent  for 
the  United  States  as  a  whole.  Only  6 
percent  of  reservation  households  had 


incomes  greater  than  $30,000  per  year, 
as  compared  with  20  percent  for  the 
United  States  as  a  whole;  41  percent  of 
reservation  Indians  were  living  in 
households  with  incomes  below  the 
poverty  level,  as  compared  with  12  per- 
cent for  the  United  States  as  a  whole. 

I  want  to  repeat  that:  Forty-one  per- 
cent of  reservation  Indians  are  llvlog 
in  households  with  incomes  below  the 
poverty  level  as  compared  with  12  per- 
cent of  the  United  States  as  a  whole. 
Twenty-two  percent  of  reservation 
households  were  receiving  income 
from  public  assistance,  as  compared 
with  8  percent  for  the  United  States  as 
a  whole.  Tragically,  the  1990  census 
will  probably  reveal  another  decade 
gone  by  with  no  discemable  improve- 
ment in  the  socioeconomic  status  of 
reservation  Indians. 

In  addition  to  the  adverse  socioeco- 
nomic conditions,  many  reservation 
environments  are  remote  and  their 
phjrsical  infrastructures  are  underde- 
veloped or  nonexistant.  Job  training 
centers  are  distant,  internal  capital  for 
economic  development  is  lacking,  and 
external  capital  is  extremely  difficult, 
if  not  impossible,  to  obtain. 

Previous  attempts  to  encourage  the 
development  of  reservation  economies 
have  invariably  involved  Federal  agen- 
cies providing  grants,  subsidized  loans, 
loan  guarantees,  and  interest  subsi- 
dies. There  have  been  some  success 
stories,  but  more  often  than  not,  the 
above  programs  have  fallen  short  as  a 
result  of  deficiencies  in  administra- 
tion, lack  of  technical  assistance,  lack 
of  project  review  and  monitoring,  and 
a  decrease  in  program  funding. 

Let  me  point  out  that  today,  Mr. 
President,  unemployment  in  America 
is  6.7  percent;  unemplosrment  on  reser- 
vations in  America  is  38  percent.  That 
ntunber  in  itself  is  incredibly  deceiving 
because  the  majority  of  employment 
provided  on  Indian  reservations  is 
from  two  sources:  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment or  the  tribal  governments. 
Also,  as  we  all  know,  the  unemploy- 
ment figures  are  only  gauged  by  those 
who  are  still  looking  for  work.  Thou- 
sands and  thousands  of  Indians  have 
long  ago  given  up  the  search  for  work 
because  there  is  simply  no  opportuni- 
ty. 

The  Indian  Economic  Development 
Act  would  be  a  catalyst  for  Indian 
tribes  and  the  private  sector  to  work 
together  to  create  jobs,  provide  em- 
ployment training,  and  enter  into  an 
era  of  long-term  economic  develop- 
ment. Although  enterprise  zones  are 
not  a  panacea,  they  would  assist  tribes 
in  taking  the  critical  first  step  toward 
long-term  economic  development. 

Indian  enterprise  zones  would  be 
provided  with  select  tax  incentives  at 
the  Federal  level  and  a  commitment 
from  tribes  to  offer  their  own  tax 
relief.  I  fully  understand  the  concerns 
these  amendments  to  the  1986  Tax 
Code  will  raise.  It  is  very  clear,  howev- 


er, that  these  incentives  are  necessary 
not  only  to  attract  the  private  sector 
to  Indian  reservations  but  to  develop 
the  physical  infrastructure  o^Miblllties 
necessary  to  locate  industry  cmto 
many  reservations.  Moreover,  the  tax 
revenues  lost  up  front  would  be  offset 
by  reductions  in  welfare  payments  and 
payments  of  personal  income  taxes  by 
persons  previously  unemployed  or  un- 
deremployed. Given  the  desperate  eco- 
nomic circumstances  within  Indian 
country,  I  believe  these  incentives 
merit  serious  consideration. 

Many  business  leaders  have  shared 
with  me  their  concern  about  locating 
on  Indian  reservations.  One  fear  is 
that  of  not  having  adequate  recourse 
in  civil  and  contract  disputes.  While 
the  private  sector's  concern  needs  to 
be  addressed,  I  believe  a  legislative  so- 
lution is  unnecessary.  Tribes  and  busi- 
nesses are  fully  capable  of  woiidng  out 
this  area  of  concern  as  well  as  other 
matters  that  may  arise. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  very  pleased  to 
receive  enormous  encouragement  from 
Indian  tribes  and  Indian  tribe  organi- 
zations throughout  the  country.  The 
problem  I  have  described  strongly  rec- 
ommends the  adoption  of  economic 
enterprise  zones.  I  encourage  my  col- 
leages  to  examine  this  bill  and  support 
creating  enterprise  zones  for  Indian 
reservations. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  three  obliga- 
tions to  all  our  citizens,  in  my  opinion: 
Adequate  health  care,  adequate  educa- 
tion, and  economic  opportimity.  We 
have  done  a  lot  to  help  the  Indians  re- 
ceive adequate  health  care.  The 
Indian  education  amendments  are  ad- 
dressing the  problems  of  education. 
Now  we  must  provide  all  of  our  Indian 
citizens  with  that  opportunity  which 
all  of  our  citizens  deserve  across  this 
country  and  that  is  an  equal  economic 
opportunity. 


RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR 
EKDMENICI 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Do- 
MENici]  is  recognized  for  not  to  exceed 
5  minutes. 


THE  HOMELESS  MENTALLY  ILL 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
today  offering  what  I  believe  is  one  pf 
the  most  important  proposals  I  have 
made  during  14  years  of  service  in  the 
U.S.  Senate. 

This  is  legislation  to  establish  a  pro- 
gram designed  exclusively  to  help 
those  among  America's  street  people 
who  are  mentally  ill. 

I  have  walked  the  street  of  this  city. 
I  have  walked  the  streets  of  Albuquer- 
que and  other  dties  in  New  Mexico.  I 
have  seen,  as  my  colleagues  have  seen. 
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huddled  on  steam    run  hospitals.  Some  were  good:  some    ticm.  American  Psychological  Associa- 
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family  therapy,  and  other  psychoso-    from  the  allocation  to  the  Governor       New  ideas  will  contimiA  t«  • 
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and  women  huddled  on  steam 
cratae  or  ilainped  In  doorways. 

I  have  heard  the  voteea  of  pain.  I 
have  Uatened  to  them  talk  in  what 
■ounds  like  an  irrational 


My  heart  goea  out  to  theae  people. 
What  pain.  wbMt  aadneaa  permeates 
thaasUvea. 

That  to  what  this  bill  is  about  This 
to  lecUation  to  bring  sunshine  into 
the  Uvea  of  despair.  This  is  legislation 
of  rfltnpasriim.  legislation  to  help 
people  who  are  HI  begin  to  recapture 
their  health. 

The  ivoUem  of  the  homeless  is  one 
of  the  moat  dUfleult  oanfnmting  gov- 
enunent.  Beeauae  there  are  many 
causes  of  homelMsnews  and  because 
the  population  Is  forever  shifting,  it  is 
an  iasue  that  has  beoi  very  difficult 
for  govenunent  to  reaolve. 

Anergency  legislation  to  help  the 
homelesa  haa  passrri  the  House  of 
Bmaeacntatlves.  That  and  other  legis- 
lation provldea  help  on  many  problems 
of  the  homeless. 

But  I  am  coovlnoed  that  we  will 
never  begin  to  solve  the  problems  of 
the  homeless  until  we  recognise  this 
vital  tattz  Among  our  street  people,  a 
very  large  percentage— siHne  say  as 
hli^  as  50  percent— suffer  serious 
mental  disorders,  often  the  terrors  of 
sehiaophrenla. 

As  one  example  among  many.  Daniel 
Gkdeman.  of  the  New  York  Times  de- 
scribed a  "woman  In  her  fifties,  whose 
degant.  thooi^  fDthy.  clothes  bespeak 
a  better  past."  He  described  her  as 
very  agltattil.  Uterally  tearing  her 
hair,  then  quieting  to  stare  "at  a  tree, 
unmovlng,  for  hours.  The  alteration 
between  stiqxn'  and  ezcltanent  maiks 
the  woman  as  a  catatonic,  a  type  of 
achlaophrenle  irtiose  most  extreme 
symptoms  are  rare  am<mg  hospital  pa- 
tients because  medications  suppress 
them.  Because  she  lives  on  the  streets, 
her  symptfHus  run  numMnt." 

The  American  Psychiatric  Associa- 
tion fstlmatfd  that  25  to  SO  percent  of 
homeless  Amoicans  have  "serious  and 
chronic  totatB  of  mental  illness."  Pro- 
fessionals at  National  Institute  of 
Mental  Health  commonly  use  40  per- 
cent as  their  best  estimate. 

Whatevor  the  number,  the  problem 
is  reaL  Fortunately,  we  have  the  skills 
and  medldnea  to  help  repair  these 
shattered  Uvea. 

My  bill,  which  is  cosponsored  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  SniOM],  will  help  to  rebuild  these 
shattered  Uvea.  It  wfll  help  end  one  of 
the  most  terrifying  amects  of  the 
homeless  problem. 

Before  I  describe  the  details  of  this 
bHl.  the  "Services  for  Homeless  Men- 
tally HI  Individuals  Act  of  1987."  I 
want  to  describe  some  of  the  back- 
ground and  some  of  the  issues. 

Untfl  a  geneniion  ago,  persons  with 
severe  mental  illnesses  were  usually 
committed  for  long  periods  in  State- 


run  hospitals.  Some  were  good:  some 
were  warehouses  of  tragedy.  The  de- 
velopment of  psychotropic  drugs  and  a 
new  philosophy  of  commimlty  treat- 
ment, supported  later  by  numerous 
court  decisions  clarifying  the  dvll 
rights  of  the  mentally  ill.  led  to  the  re- 
lease of  tens  of  thousands  of  patients 
with  severe  mental  problems. 

Over  the  past  30  years,  the  niunber 
of  individuals  in  these  State  hospitals 
dropped  from  669,000  to  126.000.  Long- 
ton  hospitalization  today  is  restricted 
to  those  mentally  ill  persons  who  are 
considered  a  danger  to  themselves  or 
others. 

This  new  freedom  worked  for  many. 
Helped  by  community  and  family,  pa- 
tients who  had  lived  within  walls  of 
torment  entered  new  lives  of  activity 
and  usefulness. 

But  we  also  failed.  FVir  many,  we 
lacked  a  sjrstem  of  support.  Some  were 
too  slclL.  too  impaired,  or  too  socially 
unskilled  to  thrive  outside  the  hospital 
walk. 

They  spilled  out  into  our  streets. 

For  many  years,  I  have  come  to  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  as  an  advocate  of 
increased  research  into  serious  mental 
disorders,  pulicularly  schizophrenia. 
This  research  has  provided  many  ex- 
citing advances.  Mental  illnesses,  we 
discovered,  are  treatable.  We  can  calm 
the  terror  of  mental  disease.  We  have 
a  long  way  to  go.  but  the  progress  is 
exlcUng. 

But  for  those  who  are  homeless  and 
mentally  ill,  we  must  do  more.  We 
must  reach  out  to  them,  we  must 
return  them  to  a  safe  haven  where 
they  will  find  support. 

While  our  National  Government 
helps  many  homeless  people,  we  have 
done  little  for  those  with  symptoms 
like  the  lady  I  described  earlier.  We 
make  asdstance  available  through 
many  existing  Federal  Government 
programs.  We  provide  food  stamps, 
income  suimmrt,  health  programs,  wel- 
fare payments,  renovation  money  for 
shelters,  and  even  refrigerators, 
stoves,  army  cots,  and  blankets. 

In  last  year's  antidrug  abuse  bill, 
now  Public  Law  99-570.  Senator 
DixoN  and  I  added  a  title  to  ensure 
that  the  homeless  would  not  be  de- 
prived of  these  benefits  due  to  the 
lack  of  a  fixed  address.  This  provision 
pasted  both  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Representatives  unanimously,  and 
was  signed  into  law. 

Tet  such  programs  do  little  or  noth- 
ing for  homeless  Americans  who  are 
mentally  IIL 

How  do  we  meet  this  desperate 
need? 

I  consulted  with  several  key  mental 
health  advocacy  groups  to  learn  how 
our  knowledge  might  be  applied  to  the 
homeless  mentally  ill.  These  groups 
were:  The  National  Alliance  for  the 
Mentally  Dl.  National  Mental  Health 
Asaodation.  Mental  Health  Law 
Project,  American  Psychiatric  Assocla- 
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tlm.  American  Psychological  Associa- 
tion, National  Council  of  Community 
Mental  Bealth  Centers,  and  the  Amer- 
ican College  of  Neuropsychopharma- 
cology. 

I  also  met  with  homeless  shelter  op- 
erators and  government  officials  in 
New  Mesdco:  The  Albuquerque  Emer- 
gency Care  Alliance  and  the  St.  Eliza- 
beth's Shelter  of  Santa  Fe.  I  am  aware 
of  the  excellent  work  of  the  Gospel 
Rescue  Mission  in  Las  Cruces. 

The  professional  advocates  and  the 
local  service  providers  in  New  Mexico 
agreed  that  any  response,  to  be  effec- 
tive, must  have  flexibility  and  reward 
local  InltlatlTe. 

I  also  examined  the  work  of  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Mental  Health 
[NIMH]  effort  known  as  the  Commu- 
nity Support  Program,  plus  some  10 
projects  that  were  developed  from  the 
Community  Support  Program,  at  a 
total  cost  of  Just  $1.6  million. 

All  of  this  backjgroimd  and  examina- 
tion led  me  to  conclude  that  a  sound, 
effective  program  to  help  the  mentally 
ill  among  the  homeless  must  have  five 
central  elements.  This  bill  is  built 
upon  those  five  elements:  First,  out- 
reach, second,  transitional  housing, 
third,  treatment,  fourth,  case  manage- 
ment, and  fifth,  training. 

It  is  Important,  I  believe,  to  describe 
in  some  detaU  Just  what  each  of  these 
principles  involves,  and  how  each  can 
be  expeeted  to  work  after  this  legisla- 
tion becomes  law. 

The  first  component  of  the  program 
is  outr9u:h.  Essentially,  we  must  go 
out  into  the  streets  to  search  for  the 
mentally  ill,  to  offer  help  to  them. 

The  homeless  who  are  mentally  ill 
are  highly  unlikely  to  initiate  contact 
with  treatment  programs.  We  must 
reach  out  and  seek  the  homeless  men- 
tally ill  in  bus  stations,  parks,  shelters, 
and  other  nontradltional  settings. 
Once  we  have  established  a  caring  re- 
lationship, we  can  begin  to  treat  them 
medically,  psychiatrically.  psychologi- 
cally, and  socially;  "psychosocial  reha- 
bilitation" is  a  shorthand  phrase  for 
these  types  of  assistance. 

Once  we  have  helped  the  mentally 
ill  homeless  out  of  their  doorways  of 
despair,  an  effective  program  must 
offer  a  sound  roof,  a  warm  bed,  and 
pleasant  surroundings.  That  is  what 
we  call  transitional  housing. 

Grant  funds  may  be  used  to  provide 
housing  and  supportive  services  for 
the  homeless  mentally  ill.  The  idea  is 
to  stabilize  their  lives  while  evalua- 
tion, treatment,  and  referrals  to  other 
services  are  made.  This  type  of  stabili- 
zation Is  essential  if  the  other  four 
principles  of  supimrt  are  to  be  effec- 
tive. 

Next,  we  mxist  offer  treatment.  Med- 
ical and  psychiatric  screening  and 
evaliuttlon  will  be  conducted  by  the 
local  mental  health  authority  or  other 
qualified      contractor.       Counseling. 


family  therapy,  and  other  psychoso- 
cial rehabilitation  services  can  be  of- 
fered at  the  discretion  of  the  local  pro- 
viders. 

Another  key  principle  is  what  is 
termed  case  management.  This  is  es- 
sentially a  guardianship  service,  a 
service  that  will  help  the  mentally  ill 
meet  their  dally  needs  including  trans- 
portation to  treatment  programs,  dally 
allowances,  medication,  food,  and  shel- 
ter. 

Case  managers  will  also  help  to 
enroll  the  homeless  who  are  eligible  in 
existing  Government  assistance  pro- 
grams, such  as  supplemental  security 
income,  food  stamps,  and  Medicaid.  I 
am  told  that  the  medical  and  psychiat- 
ric professionals  often  lack  the  time 
and  inclination  to  provide  the  non- 
medical assistance  needed.  Those  who 
cannot  do  for  themselves  need  a  help- 
ing hand. 

Finally,  we  must  offer  training  to 
those  who  will  work  with  the  homeless 
mentally  Ul.  Shelter  staff,  case  manag- 
ers, outreach  workers,  and  other  indi- 
viduals who  provide  services  in  shel- 
ters, mental  health  clinics,  and  other 
service  sites  for  the  homeless  will  be 
trained  in  techniques  for  recognizing 
and  initiating  treatment  for  serious 
mental  Illness.  They  will  be  taught 
ways  to  approach  and  assist  persons 
who  may  be  hallucinating,  hearing 
voices,  suffering  delusions,  or  are  oth- 
erwise disoriented. 

Each  of  these  principles  is  impor- 
tant. To  participate,  a  local  program 
must  involve  each  of  these  five  ele- 
ments. It  may  involve  more,  but  it  can 
not  involve  less. 

To  assure  that  these  five  principles 
are  achieved  for  each  program  fi- 
nanced, a  certification  process  is  re- 
quired. This  is  a  relatively  simple  cer- 
tification, similar  to  the  one  used  in 
the  Anti-Drug  Abuse  Act  of  1986.  This 
should  speed  the  availability  of  grants 
at  the  local  level. 

To  achieve  these  goals,  this  legisla- 
tion amends  title  XIX  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  allow  the  use  of 
the  existing  alcohol,  drug  abuse,  and 
mental  health  services  block  grant  to 
provide  services  to  homeless  people 
with  serious  mental  illnesses. 

The  bill  provides  a  S-year  authoriza- 
tion, starting  at  $200  million  during 
the  first  year,  rising  to  an  authoriza- 
tion of  $220  million  diulng  the  fifth 
year.  This  money  would  provide  75 
percent  of  the  program  costs,  with  the 
State  or  city  expected  to  contribute 
the  remaining  25  percent. 

A  modified  community  development 
block  grant  formula  is  used  to  distrib- 
ute grants  under  this  bill.  Under  this 
modified  formula,  no  State— including 
its  metropoUtan  areas  and  urban  coun- 
ties—would receive  less  than  $500,000. 
The  formula  must  generate  a  mini- 
mum of  $100,000  to  a  metropolitan 
area  or  urban  county  in  order  to  trig- 
ger a  metropolitan  allocation,  separate 


from  the  allocation  to  the  Governor 
for  the  balance  of  the  State. 

The  Alcohol.  Etarug  Abuse,  and 
Mental  Health  Administration  at  the 
n.S.  Department  of  Health  and 
Himian  Services  will  distribute  the 
funds  to  Governors,  mayors,  and 
county  executives  according  to  this 
modified  community  development  for- 
mula. A  sample  distribution  of  $200 
million  is  attached.  Administrative 
costs  at  the  local  level  are  restricted  to 
2  percent  or  less. 

In  order  to  be  eligible  for  the  formu- 
la aUotment,  the  recipient  mayors  and 
Governors  wUl  also  certify  that  they 
will  use  these  grants  to  provide  mental 
health  services  for  the  homeless  men- 
tally ill  in  accordance  with  the  State 
mental  health  plans,  as  required  by 
the  Mental  Health  Systems  Improve- 
ment Act,  Public  Law  99-860. 

Homeless  persons  who  have  chronic 
alcoholism  or  drug  abuse  problems 
would  be  referred  to  existing  programs 
as  recently  expanded  by  the  antidrug 
abuse  bill.  Public  Law  99-570. 

In  addition,  this  bill  adds  $2  million 
to  the  Community  Support  Program 
at  the  National  Institute  of  Mental 
Health  in  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services.  We  are 
looking  to  the  Community  Support 
Program  for  more  leadership  in  refin- 
ing our  knowledge  about  reaching  and 
treating  the  homeless  mentally  ill. 

The  National  Institute  of  Mental 
Health  is  also  expanded  to  provide 
knowledge,  information  dissemination, 
and  training.  The  Institute  will  train 
local  service  providers  in  methods  to 
contact,  engage,  treat,  house,  and  oth- 
erwise assist  homeless  individuals  who 
are  mentally  Ul. 

The  National  Institute  of  Mental 
Health  wUl  also  evaluate  the  State  and 
local  programs  for  the  mentally  ill 
homeless  funded  by  this  bill.  I  antici- 
pate that  the  evaluation  will  support 
and  improve  the  training  and  informa- 
tion programs.  These  training  and 
evaluation  functions  would  be  funded 
at  $8  million. 

Therefore,  the  total  first  year  au- 
thorization in  this  bill  is  $210  mlUlon. 

The  Congress  will  receive  an  annual 
report  about  the  status  of  the  home- 
less, including  their  location,  needs, 
and  the  progress  made  to  assist  them. 

In  smnmary,  this  bill  enables  the 
Federal  Government  to  finance  some 
of  the  services  that  are  absolutely  es- 
sential for  the  homeless  mentally  ilL 
Yet,  it  provides  to  local  governments 
the  flexibility  they  need  to  comple- 
ment the  ongoing  efforts  of  many 
churches  and  private  organizations. 

We  do  not  presume  that  answers 
must  come  from  Washington.  Rather, 
we  are  adding  the  capability  of  uidng 
what  we  have  learned  about  the  home- 
less mentally  Ul  in  the  past  few  years. 
We  provide  critical  funding  for  out- 
reach, housing,  treatment,  case  man- 
agement, and  training. 


New  ideas  will  continue  to  emerge. 
These  ideas  should  be  captured  for 
further  dissemination  through  the  re- 
quired evaluation  and  training  process 
at  the  National  Institute  of  Mental 
Health. 

We  have  much  to  learn  about  serv- 
ing the  homeless  mentally  Ul.  I  am 
convinced  that  this  program  wUl  help 
many  of  those  in  <mtn<>ru«t^  need.  New 
ideas  and  approaches  wiU  be  picked  up 
by  pn^ram  evaluators  and  spread 
through  the  training  mechanism. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  soimd  legisla- 
tion. I  urge  each  of  my  coUeagues  to 
review  it  and,  I  hope,  support  it.  I  wel- 
come the  cosponsorshlp  of  my  col- 
leagues to  what  I  am  convinced  is  a 
major  and  important  initiative,  (me 
that  deserves  our  support. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  article  by  Dr.  Shervert  H. 
Frazier,  "Req;>onding  to  the  Needs  of 
the  Homeless  Mentally  m."  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Cohgressiohal 
Record. 

In  addition.  I  also  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  print  the  bill  itself  and  let- 
ters of  support  for  this  bUl  from  the 
National  Alliance  for  the  Mentally  Til. 
American  Psychiatric  Association. 
American  Psychological  Association. 
National  Mental  Health  Association. 
Mental  Health  Law  Project,  National 
CouncU  of  Commimlty  Mental  Health 
Centers,  and  the  National  Association 
of  State  Mental  Health  Program  Di- 
rectors. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recobo,  as  f  oUows: 

S.  763 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houte  of 
Repreaenlativea  of  the  United  Stale*  of 
America  in  Congrea*  osaenMed,  That  this 
Act  m&y  be  cited  as  the  "Services  for  Home- 
less Mentally  ni  Individuals  Act  of  1987". 

riMouma 
Sec.  2.  The  Congress  finds  that' 

(1)  The  causes  of  homelessness  are  many 
and  complex,  and  homelen  individuals  have 
very  diverse  needs.  Some  individuals  are 
homeless  because  they  have  lost  th^r  Jobs, 
and  others  are  homeless  because  of  the  gen- 
trificatlon  of  urban  areas  without  a  concom- 
itant replacement  of  inexpensive  housins. 
Other  homeless  individuals  suffer  from  sub- 
stance abuse  or  severe  and  persistent  mental 
disorders  or  disabilities.  Most  often,  home- 
lessness results  from  a  combination  of  these 
factors. 

(2)  There  is  no  single,  simple  solution  to 
the  problem  of  homelessness.  because  of  the 
diff er«it  types  of  homeless  indlvidtuls.  the ' 
different  causes  of,  and  reasons  for,  home- 
lessness, and  the  different  needs  of  various 
homeless  individuals.  Moreover,  while  tem- 
porary housins,  such  as  shelters,  is  a  neces- 
sary step,  it  is  only  a  short-term  solution. 

(3)  Individuals  with  serious  mental  illness 
are  a  large  subgroup  of  the  homeless  popu- 
lation. According  to  research  supported  by 
the  National  Institute  of  Mental  Health,  ap- 
proximately one-third  of  all  homeless  indi- 
viduals currently  have  a  serious  mental  ill- 
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(4>  time  ue  a  dimiroportloiuite  number 
of  imUfMMJB  with  manUI  miiea  among  the 
tiiMiinlf  atreeC  popolatkB.  aa  eompared  to 
ttiB  abdfev  poimlaUon.  and  auch  indlvlduala 
have  mora  extcnatve  needi  than  uaen  of 
abdtara.  ffofPf'—  mmtally  01  individuals 
an  not  adaqnately  aerved  by  aheltera. 

(8)  W""wV—  TnfT*TlT  m  individuals  are 
ugually  wflUnc  to  receive  mental  health 
aervtcea,  aooordtaic  to  reaeardi  supported  by 
tlM  National  UMtttate  of  Mental  Health, 
rnw  lack  of  appcopilate  and  aoceasible  aerv- 
leea  for  snefa  IndMdnals  is  the  problem, 
rather  than  the  refunl  to  accept  help. 

(•)  Bairtars  to  mental  health  care  prevent 
«»Mii*»'^  m  individuals  from  be- 
itaWllKMl  in  the  community.  These 
barriers  tndnde  iBBues  of  stlsma  and  dual 
Dt.  Often,  mental  health 
do  not  accept  homeleas  Indivld- 
uali.  and  ibeltcn  cannot  cope  with  mental- 
ly in  IndtvMiiala.  Tliere  is  a  lack  of  residen- 
tial sUtiiiisliiis  for  auch  individuals,  and 
the  lack  (tf  audi  altemattves  inhibits  thera- 
pentie  traatment.  A  realdenee  is  most  often 
a  piewquirtte  to  sueoeaaful  mental  health 


(7)  Solotlaaa  tar  homeleaBneBs  must  be 
targeted  to  the  differing  populations  of 
bomelea  Indlvlduala.  Such  diverse  groups  as 
the  unemployed.  Indhrkhials  di^laced  by 
frfntrtflratlirTi.  alcoholics  and  drug  abusers, 
and  aerloualy  mentally  ill  individuals  have 
wy  different  needs. 

iS)  The  Oommonlty  Support  Program  car- 
ried out  by  the  Natknal  Institute  of  Mental 
Health  has  demonstrated  effective  tech- 
niques for  aiding  individuals  with  serious 
mental  mneasea.  t»wiiiHiny  those  who  are 
homdeas.  Tliese  techniques  include— 

(A)  autreadi  services  to  reach  mentally  ill 
h«Mii»to—  tndlvidoals  in  non-traditional  set- 
Ungs; 

(B)  treatment  and  paychoaodal  rehabillU- 
tlon  aervtcea,  including  djagnnwis  and  psychi- 
atric evaluation,  medication,  appropriate 
substance  abuse  ref errala.  individual,  family 
and  group  counaeUng.  and  psychosocial  re- 
haWHtBtlnn: 

<C>  comprehensive  case  management  and 
f<dlow-up  services; 

<D)  tnnattianal  living  to  provide  a  stable 
basis  for  treatment  and  case  management; 
and 

(E)  training  of  individuals  who  provide 
services  to  homeless  mentally  HI  individuals. 

(9)  Seriously  mentally  ID  individuals  can 
live  in  the  community  if  they  have  an  ap- 
propriate range  of  independent  and  super- 
vised *»«''*T«t  opportunities  coupled  with 
aoetel  serrices  and  medical  support.  A  com- 
pnitamtn  community  based  system  which 
combines  the  five  aei  vices  deacrfbed  in  sub- 
paragraphs (A)  through  (E)  of  paragnu>b 
(8)  has  proven  to  be  effective  in  preventing 
hmmIjmm—  among  individuals  with 
mental  mneasea. 

saxsausBMBrr  or  raoGBAM 

Sk.  3.  (a)  Title  XIX  of  the  PubUc  Health 
Service  Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  f  idlowlng  new  part: 


"Pait  D   Sravicis  Poa  Homklsss  Mditally 
III  laravnnrALS  Block  Graht 

"AOTBCmZATIOll  OP  ArPaOPKIATIOHS 

"Sac.  1031.  (a)  To  carry  out  this  part, 
there  are  authorised  to  be  appropriated 
$200,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1988. 
$304,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1989. 
$900,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1990. 
$212,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1991, 
$310,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1992.  and 
$330,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1993. 


"(b)  Of  the  total  amount  appropriated  to 
carry  out  this  part  for  any  fiscal  year,  not 
more  than  2  percent  shall  be  available  to 
carry  out  section  1937(a). 

"ALLOTMXIITS 

"Skl  193X  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  allot 
the  total  amount  available  for  allotment 
under  this  section  for  a  fiscal  year  (after  the 
application  of  section  1931(b))  to  States, 
metropolitan  cities,  and  urban  counties  so 
that  tSie  percentage  of  such  total  available 
amount  that  is  allotted  to  any  State,  metro- 
polltaa  city,  or  urban  county  for  such  fiscal 
year  is  equal  to  the  percentage  of  the  total 
amount  available  for  grants  under  section 
106  of  the  Housing  and  Community  Devel- 
opment Act  of  1974  for  the  fiscal  year  prior 
to  sudi  fiscal  year  that  is  allocated  to  such 
State,  metropolitan  city,  or  urban  coxinty. 

"(bXl)  Notwithstanding  subsection  (a), 
the  lUlotment  of  a  State  under  this  section 
for  any  fiscal  year  shall  not  be  less  than— 

"(A)  one-half  of  one  percent  of  the 
amount  available  for  allotments  under  this 
sectioa  for  such  fiscal  year,  or 

"(B)  $500,000, 
whichever  is  less. 

"(2)  If,  under  the  allocation  provisions  ap- 
pUcalde  to  this  part  pursuant  to  subsection 
(a),  any  metropolitan  city  or  urban  county 
would  receive  an  allotment  of  less  than 
$100,000  for  any  fiscal  year,  such  amoimt 
shall  Instead  be  reallocated  in  accordance 
with  subsection  (c). 

"(c)  If  the  total  amount  of  funds  appropri- 
ated imder  section  1931  for  a  fiscal  year  and 
available  for  allotment  under  this  section 
for  such  fiscal  year  is  not  otherwise  allotted 
to  States,  metropolitan  cities,  and  urban 
countlM  because— 

"(1)  one  or  more  States,  metropolitan 
cities,  or  urban  counties  have  not  submitted 
an  application  or  description  of  activities  in 
accordance  with  section  1936  for  such  fiscal 
year 

"(2)  one  or  more  States,  metropolitan 
cities,  or  urban  counties  have  notified  the 
Secretary  that  they  do  not  Intend  to  use  the 
full  amount  of  their  allotment; 

"(3)  some  allotments  of  States,  metropoli- 
tan dties,  or  urban  counties  are  offset  or 
repaid  under  section  1917(bK3)  (as  such  sec- 
tion applies  to  this  part  pursuant  to  section 
1936(e)):  or 

"(4)  amounts  become  available  under  sub- 
sectloc  (b)(2), 

the  amount  not  allotted  shall  be  allotted 
among  each  of  the  remaining  States,  metro- 
politan cities,  and  urban  counties  in  propor- 
tion to  the  amount  otherwise  allotted  to 
such  States,  metropolitan  cities,  and  urban 
counties  for  such  fiscal  year  without  regard 
to  this  subsection. 

"FKDKRAI.  SHARE 

"Sac.  1933.  The  Federal  share  of  all  activi- 
ties is  a  State,  metropolitan  city,  or  urban 
county  supported  by  an  allotment  to  such 
State,  metropolitan  city,  or  urban  county 
under  section  1932  for  a  fiscal  year  shall  be 
75  percent  of  the  aggregate  necessary  costs 
of  all  such  activities,  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary.  A  State,  metropolitan  city,  or 
urban  county  shall  pay  at  least  15  percent 
of  such  costs  in  cash,  and  the  remainder  of 
such  costs  shall  be  paid  by  such  State,  met- 
ropolitan city,  or  urban  county  through  in- 
kind  contributions. 

"PAYimrTS  UHDER  ALLOTMKHTS 

"Sac.  1934.  (a)  For  each  fiscal  year,  the 
Secretary  shall  make  payments,  as  provided 
by  Boctlon  6503(a)  of  title  31.  United  States 
Code,  to  each  State,  metropolitan  dty.  or 
urban  county  from  its  allotment  under  sec- 
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tion  1932  from  amounts  appropriated  for 
that  fiscal  year. 

"(b)  Any  amount  paid  to  a  State,  metro- 
politan city,  or  urban  coimty  for  a  fiscal 
year  and  remaining  unobligated  at  the  end 
of  such  yegr  shall  remain  available  for  the 
next  fiscal  year  to  such  State,  metropolitan 
city,  or  urten  county  for  the  purposes  for 
which  it  wap  made. 

"USX  OP  AIXOTMKirrS 

"Sac.  1935.  (aXl)  Except  as  provided  in 
subsection  (b),  amounts  paid  to  a  State, 
metropolitan  city,  or  urban  county  under 
section  1934  shall  be  used  by  such  State, 
metropolitan  city,  or  urban  county  to  carry 
out  comprthensive  emergency  projects  for 
eligible  individuals.  Such  projects  shall  in- 
clude each  of  the  following  activities: 

"(A)  The  provision  of  outreach  services  to 
eligible  individuals  in  nontradltional  set- 
tings, such  as  shelters,  streets,  transitional 
housing  sites,  and  drop-In  centers  for  home- 
less individuals.  Such  services  shall  include 
crisis  intervention  services,  needs  assess- 
ment services,  and  referral  to  providers  of 
services  for  eligible  Individuals. 

"(B)  The  provision  of  treatment  and  reha- 
bilitation services  to  eligible  Individuals,  in- 
cluding diagnostic  services,  psychiatric  eval- 
uation, medical  services,  the  provision  of 
pharmaceuticals,  substance  abuse  treatment 
and  rehatiilltation,  individual  and  group 
counseling,  family  therapy,  and  psychoso- 
cial rehabilitation  services. 

"(C)  The  provision  of  training  to  individ- 
uals who  provide  services  to  eligible  Individ- 
uals, including  individuals  who  work  in  shel- 
ters, mental  health  clinics,  hospital  emer- 
gency rooms,  transitional  housing  sites,  and 
individuals  who  provide  case  management 
and  outreach  services,  in  order  to  enable 
such  individuals  to— 

"(i)  identify  and  serve  the  mental  health 
and  support  needs  of  eligible  individuals: 

"(11)  refer  eligible  individuals  to  available 
services:  aUd 

"(ill)  coordinate  the  provision  of  services 
to  eligible  Individuals. 

"(D)  The  provision  of  case  management 
services  to  eligible  individuals. 

"(E)  The  provision  of  transitional  housing 
for  eligible  individuals. 

"(2)  Not  more  than  50  percent  of  the  total 
amount  paid  to  a  State,  metropolitan  city, 
or  urban  coimty  for  a  fiscal  year  may  be 
used  by  such  State,  city,  or  county  for  such 
fiscal  year  to  carry  out  pavagr&ph  (2)(E). 

"(bXl)  A  State,  metropolitan  city,  or 
urban  county  may  use  amounts  paid  to  such 
State,  city,  or  county  under  this  part  to  con- 
duct comtrehensive  emergency  projects  for 
eligible  individuals  required  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  tiirough  contracts  with  qualified 
providers  of  mental  health  services. 

"(2)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  a 
qualified  provider  of  mental  health  serv- 
ices— 

"(A)  is  a  public  or  non-profit  private 
entity: 

"(B)  agrees  to  conduct,  or  arrange  for  the 
conduct  of,  each  of  the  activities  described 
in  suljsectton  (a)(1): 

"(C)  if  eligible  to  receive  payments  under 
the  State  plan  approved  under  title  xix  of 
the  Social  Seciulty  Act  for  services  provided 
to  eligible  individuals  that  are  covered 
under  the  State  plan,  agrees  to  seek  reim- 
bursement for  such  services  under  the  plan 
to  the  extent  permitted  under  the  plan; 

"(D)  agrees  to  establish  such  procedures 
for  fiscal  oontrol  and  fund  accounting  as  may 
be   necessary   to  ensure   proper  disburse- 


ment and  accotmting  with  respect  to  the 
contract: 

"(B)  agrees  to  establish  a  continuing  pro- 
gram of  quality  assurance  with  respect  to 
the  activities  conducted  under  the  contract: 
and 

"(F)  agrees  to  submit  annual  reports  to 
such  State,  city,  or  county  that  describe  the 
utilization  and  costs  of  activities  provided 
under  the  contract  and  such  other  informa- 
tion as  such  State,  city,  or  county  may  re- 
quire. 

"(3)  In  entering  into  contracts  under  this 
subsection,  a  State,  metropolitan  city,  or 
urban  county  shall  give  preference  to  quali- 
fied providers  of  mental  health  services  who 
are  experienced  in  the  treatment  of  mental 
illness  in  homeless  Individuals. 

"(4)  Under  a  contract  with  a  State,  metro- 
politan city,  or  urban  county  under  this  sub- 
section, a  qualified  provider  of  mental 
health  services  may  enter  into  subcontracts 
with- 

"(A)  self-help  organizations  that  are  es- 
tablished and  managed  by  current  and 
former  recipients  of  mental  health  services, 
primarily  to  provide  the  services  described 
in  subparagraphs  (A)  and  (D)  of  sulxection 
(aXl);  and 

"(B)  eligible  systems  designated  under 
title  I  of  the  Protection  and  Advocacy  for 
MentaUy  ni  Individuals  Act  of  1986  in  order 
to  provide  advocacy  services  to  Individuals 
who  have  serious  mental  illnesses  and  who 
are  not  eligible  for  such  services  under  such 
Act. 

"(c)  A  State,  metropolitan  city,  or  urban 
county  may  not  use  amounts  paid  to  It 
under  section  1934  to— 

"(1)  provide  Inpatient  services; 

"(2)  make  cash  payments  to  Intended  re- 
cipients of  services; 

"(3)  purohase  or  improve  land,  purchase, 
construct,  or  permanently  improve  (other 
than  minor  rem(xleling)  any  building  or 
other  facility,  or  purchase  major  medical 
equipment,  except  to  provide  transitional 
housing  under  subsection  (a)(1)(E):  or 

"(4)  satisfy  any  requirement  for  the  ex- 
penditure of  non-Federal  funds  as  a  condi- 
tion for  the  receipt  of  Federal  funds. 
The  Secretary  may  waive  the  limitation  con- 
tained in  paragraph  (3)  upon  the  request  of 
a  State,  metropolitan  city,  or  urban  county 
if  the  Secretaiy  finds  that  there  are  ex- 
traordinary circumstances  to  Justify  the 
waiver  and  that  granting  the  waiver  will 
assist  In  carrying  out  this  part. 

"(d)  Not  more  than  2  percent  of  the  total 
amount  paid  to  a  State,  metropolitan  city. 
or  urban  county  under  section  1934  for  a 
fiscal  year  may  be  used  for  administering 
the  funds  made  available  under  section 
1934.  The  State,  metropolitan  city,  or  urban 
county  shall  pay  from  non-Federal  sources 
the  remaining  costs  of  administering  such 
funds. 

"AFFLICATIOR  AHD  DKSCRIPTIOM  OP  ACTIVITIKS: 
■XQDTREIfEHTS 

"Sac.  1936.  (aXl)  In  order  to  receive  an  al- 
lotment for  a  fiscal  year  under  section  1932, 
a  State,  metropolitan  city,  or  urban  county 
shall  submit  an  implication  to  the  Secre- 
tary. Each  such  i^iplication  shall  be  in  such 
form  as  the  Secretary  shall  require,  and— 

"(A)  in  the  case  of  an  application  by  a 
State,  shall  be  submitted  with  the  applica- 
tion required  by  section  1916(a)  or  at  such 
other  time  as  the  Secretary  shall  require: 
and 

"(B)  in  the  case  of  an  application  by  a 
metropolitan  city  or  an  urban  county,  shall 
be  submitted  at  such  time  as  the  Secretary 
shall  require. 


"(2)  Each  application  required  under  para- 
graph (1)  for  an  allotment  under  section 
1932  for  a  fiscal  year  shall  contain  assur- 
ances that  the  State,  metropolitan  city,  or 
urban  county  will  meet  the  requirements  of 
Bubaection  (b). 

"(b)  As  part  of  the  annual  ^plication  re- 
quired by  subsection  (a)  for  an  allotment  for 
any  fiscal  year,  the  chief  executive  officer 
of  each  State,  metropolitan  city,  or  urban 
county  shall— 

"(1)  certify  that  the  State,  metropolitan 
city,  or  urban  county  agrees  to  use  the 
funds  allotted  to  it  under  section  1932  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  requirements  of  this  part: 

"(2)  certify  that  the  services  to  be  provid- 
ed to  eligible  individuals  under  this  part 
have  been  considered  in  the  preparation  of, 
and  are  consistent  with,  the  State  compre- 
hensive mental  health  services  plan  re- 
quired under  subpart  2  of  part  B; 

"(3)  certify  that  the  State,  metropolitan 
city,  or  urban  county  will  coordinate  the 
provision  of  services  for  eligible  individuals 
with  funds  provided  under  this  part  with— 

"(A)  activities  conducted  to  provide  serv- 
ices for  eligible  individuals  by— 

"(1)  community  mental  health  centers: 

"(11)  State,  city,  county,  or  local  providers 
of  mental  health  services:  and 

"(Hi)  psychosocial  rehabilitation  centers: 

"(B)  services  provided  under  section  1921; 
and 

"(C)  case  management  services  provided 
to  eligible  individuals  under  section  1915(g) 
of  the  Social  Security  Act;  and 

"(4)  certify  that  the  State,  metropolitan 
city,  or  urban  county  agrees  that  Federal 
funds  made  available  under  section  1934  for 
any  period  will  be  so  used  as  to  supplement 
and  increase  the  level  of  State,  city,  coimty, 
local,  and  other  non-Federal  funds  that 
would  in  the  absence  of  such  Federal  fimds 
be  made  available  for  the  programs  and  ac- 
tivities for  which  funds  are  provided  under 
that  section  and  will  in  no  event  supplant 
such  State,  city,  county,  local,  and  other 
non-Federal  funds. 

"(c)  The  chief  executive  officer  of  a  State, 
metropolitan  city,  or  urban  coimty  shall,  as 
part  of  the  ^plication  required  by  subsec- 
tion (a)  for  any  fiscal  year,  also  prepare  and 
furnish  the  Secretary  (in  accordance  with 
such  form  as  the  Secretary  shall  provide) 
with  a  description  of  the  Intended  use  of  the 
payments  the  State,  metropolitan  city,  or 
urban  county  will  receive  under  section  1934 
for  the  fiscal  year  for  which  the  application 
is  submitted,  including  information  on  the 
programs  and  activities  to  be  supported  and 
services  to  be  provided.  The  description 
shall  be  made  public  within  the  State,  met- 
ropolitan city,  or  url>an  county  in  such 
manner  as  to  facilitate  comment  from  any 
person  (Including  any  Federal  or  other 
public  agency)  during  development  of  the 
description  and  after  its  transmittal.  The 
description  shall  tie  revised  (consistent  with 
this  section)  throughout  the  year  as  may  be 
necessary  to  reflect  substantial  changes  in 
the  programs  and  activities  assisted  by  the 
State,  metropolitan  city,  or  urban  county 
under  this  part,  and  any  revision  shall  be 
subject  to  the  requirements  of  the  preced- 
ing sentence. 

"(d)  Except  where  inconsistent  with  the 
provisions  of  tills  part,  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 1014(b).  section  19l7(a>,  paragraphs  (1) 
through  (5)  of  section  1917(b),  and  sections 
1918,  1919,  and  1920  shaU  apply  to  pay- 
ments made  to  a  State,  metropolitan  city,  or 
urban  county  under  this  part  in  the  same 
manner  as  such  provisions  apply  to  pay- 
ments made  to  a  State  under  part  B  of  this 
tiUe. 


"ASMnnsTaATiOH 

"Sac.  1937.  (a)  Not  more  than  2  percent  of 
the  amount  appropriated  under  section  1931 
for  a  fiscal  year  may  be  used  by  the  Secre- 
tary to  pay  the  costs  of  administering  this 
part. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  shall  consult  with  the 
Secretary  of  Housing  and  Uriian  Develop- 
ment in  promulgating  regulations  and 
guidelines  to  carry  out  section  1935(aXlXE). 

"COORSnATIOM 

"Sec.  1938.  The  Secretary  shall  take  such 
action  as  may  be  necessary  to  facilitate  the 
coordination  of  activities  conducted  under 
this  part  and  the  exchange  of  information 
to  assist  in  the  conduct  of  such  activities. 

"uaruiiiioifs 

"Sec.  1939.  For  purposes  of  this  part: 

"(1)  The  term  'case  management  services' 
means  services  which  will  assist  an  eligible 
individual  in  gaining  access  to  mental 
health  services,  health  care  services,  social 
services,  income  support  services,  housing, 
and  other  services.  Such  term  Includes,  with 
respect  to  an  eligible  individual— 

"(A)  with  the  participation  of  the  eligible 
individual,  the  development  and  review 
every  3  months  of  a  plan  of  care  for  such  in- 
dividual; 

"(B)  the  coordination  of  mental  health 
services,  including  crisis  intervention  serv- 
ices, medical  services,  the  provision  of  train- 
ing in  daily  living  activities,  and  the  conduct 
of  follow-through  activities  to  insure  that 
necessary  services  are  received; 

"(C)  the  coordination  of,  and  the  provi- 
sion of  assistance  in  obtaining,  mental 
health  services,  transportation  services,  re- 
habilitation services.  Job  training,  housing, 
and  other  support  services; 

"(D)  the  provision  of  assistance  in  obtain- 
ing income  support  services,  such  as  Federal 
disability  benefits,  aid  to  families  with  de- 
pendent children,  food  stamps,  and  State  as- 
sistance: and 

"(E)  consultation  with,  and  the  provision 
of  assistance  to,  families  of  eligible  individ- 
uals. 

'(2)  The  term  'eligible  individual'  means  a 
homeless  individual  who  has  a  serious 
mental  illness.  Such  term  includes— 

"(A)  an  individual  who  is  placed  in  transi- 
tional housing  under  this  part;  and 

"(B)  an  individual  who  is  placed  in  perma- 
nent housing  under  this  inrt  for  a  period 
beginning  on  the  date  on  which  such  place- 
ment is  made  and  ending  9  months  after 
such  date. 

"(3)  The  term  'homeless  individual'  means 
an  individual— 

"(A)  is  a  lower  Income  Individual  (as  such 
term  is  defined  in  section  3(b)  of  the  United 
States  Housing  Act  of  1937); 

"(B)  who  lives  or  sleeps  without  shelter, 
or  lives  or  sleeps  In  a  shelter  or  mission  for 
homeless  individuals:  and 

"(C)  who  has  no  fixed  or  permanent  ad- 
dress. 

"(4>  The  term  'metropolitan  city'  has  the 
same  meaning  as  in  section  102  of  the  Hous- 
ing and  Community  Development  Act  of 
1974. 

"(5)  The  term  'serious  mental  Ulness' 
means  a  severe  and  persistent  mental  or 
emotional  disorder  that  seriously  impairs 
the  functioning  of  an  individual  in  dally 
living  activities  such  as  the  maintenance  of 
personal  relationships,  the  obtaining  or  re- 
taining or  living  arrangements,  or  the  obtain- 
ing or  retaining  of  employment. 
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"(6)  Tlie  tain  'State'  hai  the  nine  mean- 
Inc  u  tn  MCtkn  lOS  of  the  Houalns  and 
Cammunltj  Devcdopment  Act  of  1974. 

"(7)  TlM  teiiB  'tnuMtttonal  housing' 
mrana  the  prmrWon  of  housinc  umI  mip- 
perttfe  ■etric—  to  an  ellclble  individual  in 
order  to  ffcfflltutt  the  movement  of  such  In- 
dMdoal  to  independent  Uying  in  permanent 
within  a  reaaonahle   amount   of 


"(t)  The  tenn  'uitan  county'  has  the 
■ame  i»««»»«t«y  aa  in  section  103  of  the  Hous- 
ing "Ml  Community  Development  Act  of 
1974.". 

(bXl)  Section  S04(fXS)  of  such  Act  is 


(A)  by  striking  out  "$34,000,000"  and  in- 
serting in  Ueu  thereof  "$36,000,000":  and 

(B)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowtng  new  sentenre:  "Of  the  amounts  ap- 
propriated under  the  preceding  sentence  for 
fiscal  year  1968.  $4,000,000  shaU  be  available 
for  grants  for  projects  for  services  for  home- 
lesi  efaronleally  ""•"t^i'y  ill  individuals.". 

(3)  Section  504  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
addbig  at  the  aid  thereof  the  following  new 
iiiliaw  llnii 

"(1X1)  The  Secretary,  through  the  Direc- 
tor, shall  provide  training  and  technical  as- 
sistance to  States,  metropolitan  cities,  and 
urban  countiea  in  carrying  out  part  D  of 

title  xnc 

"(3)  The  Secretary,  through  the  Director, 
shall  conduct,  or  arrange  for  the  conduct  of. 
activities  to  disseminate  information  con- 
cerning research  and  treatment  relating  to 
snlous  mental  Ulneases.  in  order  to  assist 
StiUtes,  metiopoUtan  dtles.  and  urban  coun- 
tles  tn  carrying  out  part  D  of  title  XTX. 

"(3)  The  Secretary,  through  the  Director, 
shall  conduct,  or  arrange  for  the  conduct  of. 
evaluations  of  services  provided  and  actlvi- 
.ties  conducted  under  part  D  of  title  XTX. 

"<4)  Within  3  years  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  subsection,  the  Secretary, 
through  the  Director,  shall  prepare  and 
transmit  to  the  Congress  a  report  on  evalua- 
tions conducted  under  paragraph  (3). 

"(S)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
terms  'State',  "metropolitan  city',  and  'urban 
county*  have  the  meaning  given  to  such 
terms  by  section  193S. 

"(6)  To  carry  out  this  subsection,  there 
are  authorlied  to  be  appropriated  $8,000,000 
for  fiscal  year  1988  and  each  of  the  five  suc- 
ceeding fiscal  years.". 

(e)  Section  3(f)  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "and  1633(1)."  and  inserting  in 
Ueu  thereof  "1633(1>.  and  1939<6)". 
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Mkmtallt  III 
(By  Shervert  H.  Prazier,  i/LD.) 
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smopsiB 

The  homeless  mentally  HI  represent  a  piv- 
otal and  urgent  challenge  to  the  mental 
health  field  in  the  1980b.  Those  homeless 
who  have  extended  histories  of  psychiatric 
hospltalliatlon  stand  as  harsh  reminders  of 
the  fallura  of  deinstitutionalization,  while 
young  mentally  Ql  homeless  adults  who 


never  have  been  treated  as  Inpatients  testify 
to  the  gaps  and  unrealized  promises  of  com- 
munity-based care  under  deinstitutionaliza- 
tion. 

Homelesaness  and  mental  illness  are  social 
and  dinlcal  problems,  respectively,  distinct 
in  some  ways  but  intertwined  in  others. 
Some  of  the  factors  that  contribute  to 
homelessness— such  as  economic  depriva- 
tions, a  dearth  of  low-cost  housing,  disconti- 
nuities in  social  service  systems,  and  radical 
changes  in  the  composition  of  American 
families— are  felt  particularly  keenly  by 
many  persons  who  are  mentally  ill.  And 
symptoms  of  mental  disorders,  in  turn,  fre- 
quently Impede  an  individual's  capacities  to 
cope  with  those,  as  well  as  other,  stressors. 

Developing  appropriate  and  effective  re- 
sponses to  the  needs  of  homeless  people 
who  are  mentally  ill  requires  precise  defini- 
tion and  identification  of  the  target  popula- 
tion, buiovations  in  the  mental  health  serv- 
ice system,  encouragement  of  those  who 
staff  it  to  work  with  homeless  mentally  ill 
patients,  and  public  education.  Ultimately, 
however,  fundamental  answers  wiU  be  found 
in  an  improved  understanding  of  severe 
mental  illness,  enhanced  treatment  capac- 
ities, and  greater  attention  to  the  rehabilita- 
tive needs  of  mentally  ill  persons. 

I  want  to  talk  today  about  mentally  ill 
people  who  are  homeless.  This  requires,  but 
is  not  the  same  as,  my  talking  about  home- 
lessness and  about  mental  Illness. 

Als«,  I  want  to  comment  on  the  role  of  the 
National  Institute  of  Mental  Health 
(NIMB)  in  responding  to  the  needs  of 
homeless,  mentally  ill  people.  This  requires, 
but  is  not  the  same  as,  my  talking  about  the 
role  of  other  health  and  social  service  iiuti- 
tutioas  in  addressing  the  specific  needs  of 
the  homeless  mentally  Ul. 

When  we  see  people  who  are  alone  and 
frightened,  living  on  the  streets,  scroiuiging 
through  garbage  dumpsters  for  food  to  eat, 
it  is  easy  to  be  impatient  for  answers— for 
action.  But  the  stark  needs  of  homeless 
mentally  ill  people  obscure  the  complexity 
of  the  problem  and  the  difficulty  of  an- 
swers, Discriminating  questions  will  be  more 
effective  than  global  answers:  in  the  long 
term,  patient-oriented,  systemwide  solutions 
will  be  more  humane  than  quick  fixes. 

THX  COirrmFORART  PICTtTRE 

BetJween  1955  and  1984,  the  census  of  resi- 
dents in  public  mental  hospitals  was  quar- 
tered, declining  from  more  than  559,000  to 
fewer  than  130,000.  The  rate  of  episodes  of 
mental  health  care  provided  in  outpatient 
settings  during  the  same  period  increased  by 
a  factor  of  12  (1).  A  pluralistic  system  of 
serviees  emerged,  comprising  public  and  pri- 
vate facilities,  organized  settings  and  office- 
based  practices,  and  an  increasing  number 
of  ambulatory  and  inpatient  services  provid- 
ed in  general  health  settings.  And  along  the 
way,  in  the  midst  of  these  advances,  the 
"Shame  of  the  States,"  as  Albert  E>eutsch 
(2)  described  public  mental  hospitals  in 
1948.  was  transformed,  in  the  words  of  John 
Talbett  (3),  into  the  "Shame  of  the  (^ties." 

The  contemporary  shame  is  evident  in  the 
sight  of  ragged  men  huddled  on  steam 
grates  on  freezing  nights;  of  tired,  dishev- 
eled women  washing  themselves  in  the  rest- 
rooms  of  train  or  bus  stations  or  in  the 
water  of  a  hydrant  on  a  busy  comer.  It  is 
heard  in  the  hoarse  voice  of  a  young  man 
standing  on  a  traffic  island  screaming  fear- 
ful obscenities  at  the  world. 

These  are  familiar  sights  and  sounds.  To 
describe  them  in  1985  has  become  almost 
cliche.  That  is  the  shame. 
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The  issue  of  homelessness  in  America  has 
recently  received  a  great  deal  of  attention. 
Indeed,  on  NBC  Nightly  News  segment  in 
February,  Tom  Brokaw  described  1985  as 
"the  year  of  the  homeless  in  America." 

"Homelegsness"  is  a  powerful  concept.  It 
can  be,  and  is  being,  used  to  mobilize  soci- 
etal actioa  to  rally  partisan  opposition  to 
political  agendas  and  bipartisan  concern 
about  economic  realities.  In  some  instances, 
it  is  being  used  to  argue  for  a  return  to  the 
more  simplistic  policies  and  practices  of  the 
past. 

With  inoeased  attention  to  homelessness 
and  the  high  frequency  of  use  of  the  term, 
the  concept  is  becoming  blurred.  What  do 
we  mean  by  "homelessness"?  Sociologists 
Theodore  Cm)Iow,  Howard  Bahr,  and  David 
Sternberg  (4a)  note  that  the  Oermanic  term 
"home,"  connoting  warmth,  safety,  and 
emotional  dependence,  has  no  precise  equiv- 
alent in  other  linguistic  systems.  It  does  not, 
they  say,  imply  a  family,  for  unrelated  per- 
sons can  otake  a  home  together.  It  does  not 
suggest  a  household,  because  various  insti- 
tutioruil  "homes"  may  be  much  larger.  Nor, 
in  a  mobile  society,  does  "home"  mean  any 
degree  of  fixity. 

Homelessness  has  always  been  a  feature  of 
this  country's  demographics.  If  we  look  back 
In  history,  we  see  a  nation  founded  by 
homeless  people.  In  the  19th  and  early  20th 
centuries,  agriculture,  mining,  logging,  and 
construction  required  a  large  number  of 
workers  able  to  follow  seasonal  demands  for 
labor.  "Skid  row"  derived  its  name  and, 
later,  its  connotation  from  the  collection  of 
lumbermen  who  wintered  at  the  terminus  of 
"Skid  Road"  in  Seattle,  the  route  over 
which  logB  were  moved  into  the  city  for 
shipment  out  via  Puget  Sound. 

The  homeless  population  was  highly  visi- 
ble in  Chicago,  too.  where  the  convergence 
of  rail  lines  formed  a  hub  not  only  for  com- 
merce but  for  hobos.  In  one  of  the  first 
formal  sociological  studies  of  homeless  men. 
Nels  Anderson  (5)  in  1923  estimated  their 
numbers  to  range  from  30.000  In  "good 
times"— or  about  1  percent  of  what  was  then 
the  population  of  Chicago— to  75,000  in 
"hard  times".  As  many  as  half  a  million 
homeless  men  passed  through  the  city  in 
the  course  of  a  year. 

While  oUr  cultive  assigns  a  certain  allure 
to  the  Image  of  the  hobo— Anderson  com- 
pared tUm  to  the  cowboy— these  men  were 
not  a  scrgbbed  and  diligent  frontier  labor 
force.  They  were  on  the  fringes  of  society, 
and,  beint  there,  they  tolerated  behaviors 
that  might  not  have  been  accepted  else- 
where. Alcoholism  was  common:  mental  ill- 
ness was  evident.  In  a  1911  study  titled 
"One  Thousand  Homeless  Men."  Alice  So- 
lenberger  (6)  found  89  men,  or  about  9  per- 
cent, to  be  "insane,  feeble-minded,  or  epilep- 
tic." And  in  his  study  of  "hobohemia  (5)," 
Anderson  listed  "defects  of  personality  and 
crises  In  the  life  of  the  person"  as  major  fac- 
tors that  led  men  to  leave  home. 

With  changes  in  technology  and  demands 
for  labor  tn  the  early  20th  century,  the  per- 
manent population  of  homeless  men  began 
to  shrink.  Those  who  remained  gave  rise  to 
what  for  many  years  was  the  stereotype  of 
the  "homeless"  person:  the  Bowery  bum, 
the  skid  row  vagrant.  They  were  men,  for 
the  most  part  middled-aged  and  older,  who 
met  the  aociologlcal  criterion  for  homeless- 
ness: "the  absence  of  attenuation  of  the  af- 
f illative  bonds  that  link  settled  persons  to  a 
network  qf  interconnected  social  structures" 


(4b).  In  other  words,  they  were  disconnected 
from  meaningful  social  relationships. 

How  many  homeless?  While  pegging  the 
homeless  person  as  an  inhabitant  of  skid 
row  was  a  convenient  way  of  encapsulating 
the  problem,  typically  neither  the  image 
nor  the  count  of  the  homeless  was  accurate. 
(In  1964.  sodologist  Oeorge  Nash  (7)  esti- 
mated the  number  of  homeless  people  in 
New  York  to  be  30,000,  in  addlUon  to  the 
7,500  residents  of  the  Bowery.)  Moreover,  if 
one  put  aside  the  stereotype  and  attempted 
to  ask  the  harder  questions— Who  are  the 
homeless,  and  why  are  they  so?  What  are 
their  needs?- the  answers  were  likely  to  be 
sketchier  than  the  counts  and  to  be  based 
more  in  theory  than  In  data. 

To  this  day,  we  have  not  made  significant 
progress  in  defining  and  counting  the  home- 
less in  this  country.  Estimates  of  the 
number  of  homeless  Americans  at  present 
vary  widely.  In  early  1984,  the  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  esti- 
mated that  250,000  to  350,000  homeless 
Americans  were  seeking  shelter  on  an  aver- 
age night  in  January  (8a).  At  the  other  end 
of  the  scale,  the  Community  for  C^reative 
Non-violence,  in  Washington.  DC.  places 
the  munber  of  homeless  at  2  million  to  3 
million  people  (9). 

The  true  number  is  widely  believed  to  be 
somewhere  in  between,  nearer  the  high  end 
of  the  scale  than  the  low,  and  thus  a  rate- 
roughly  1  percent  of  the  total  U.S.  popula- 
tion—comparable to  that  found  by  Nels  An- 
derson in  Chicago  more  than  60  years  ago. 

We  know  that  the  homeless  are  an  in- 
creasingly heterogeneous  group.  In  addition 
to  the  traditional  middled-aged.  white,  alco- 
holic males,  the  homeless  today  Include  in- 
creasing numbers  of  younger  and  older 
people:  women,  families,  and  children.  We 
know  that  an  increasing  proportion  of  the 
homeless  are  minorities.  But  we  don't  know 
much  more  than  that,  and.  in  the  absence 
of  better  information,  we  need  to  guard 
against  the  emergence  of  new  stereotypes. 

Causes  of  homelessness:  If  the  numbers 
and  descriptions  of  homeless  people  are 
fuzzy,  so  is  our  understanding  of  the  causes 
of  the  problem. 

Numerous  reports,  hearings,  and  position 
papers  in  recent  years  have  attempted  to  de- 
scribe causes  of  the  new  homelessness  in 
some  detail,  but  one  must  accept  these  only 
with  an  appreciation  of  the  possible  biases 
of  the  source.  On  a  more  general  level,  three 
categories  of  homeless  people  have  been 
identified:  those  who  have  suffered  recent 
economic  setbacks,  those  who  have  experi- 
enced severe  personal  crises,  and  those  who 
are  severely  disabled  by  mental  illness  or 
substance  abuse  disorders. 

For  the  majority  of  the  homeless,  the  im- 
mediate precipitant  is  straighf  orward:  a  lack 
of  economic  wherewithal.  The  causes  for 
this  may  be  some  of  the  same  that  Ander- 
son (5)  listed:  fluctuations  in  the  demand 
for  labor,  or  shifts  in  the  industrial  base  or 
even  the  lure  of  the  open  road.  Or  they  may 
be  more  modem— alterations  In  public  reim- 
bursement criteria,  for  example. 

Caught  between  inintmiim  wage  rates  and 
the  cost  of  rent,  or  between  interest  rates 
and  gentrification.  many  people  lose  their 
tenuous  grasp.  Writing  in  The  New  Repub- 
lic recently.  Dorothy  Wickenden  (10)  cited 
estimates  by  the  Community  Services  Socie- 
ty that  about  2.5  million  Americans  every 
year  lose  their  homes;  that  about  500,000 
low-rent  apartments  every  year  vanish  as  a 
result  of  conversion,  abandonment,  arson, 
inflation,  and  demolition. 

The  homeless  who  are  mentally  ill:  We 
have  only  a  slightly  better  understanding  of 


the  complex  constellation  of  factors  associ- 
ated with  homelessness  among  the  mentally 
IIL  For  some  people,  the  nature  and  symp- 
toms of  their  illness  may  be  a  direct  cause  of 
homelessness.  For  others,  the  cause  may  be 
a  function  of  the  economics  or  design  of 
mental  health  care  and  social  service  sys- 
tems and  may  reflect  the  difficulties  pa- 
tients experience  in  attempting  to  deal  with 
large  and  unresponsive  bureaucracies.  (Dne 
cause,  certainly,  is  the  loss  of  Inexpensive 
housing;  between  1970  and  1980.  nearly  half 
the  single-room  rental  units  in  this  country 
were  converted  or  destroyed  (10).  Homeless- 
ness may  also  result  from  stlgmatization  of 
people  who  are  or  have  been  mentally  ill. 

Data  on  the  munber  of  homeless  people 
who  are  mentally  ill  are  Impredse  at  best. 
Estimates  range  from  a  low  of  15  percent, 
based  on  a  New  York  State  Office  of  Mental 
Health  study  (11)  of  107  users  of  men's  shel- 
ters, to  a  high  of  100  percent.  iMsed  on  spec- 
ulation and  supposition. 

Recently,  we  have  begim  to  see  a  some- 
what more  consistent  range  of  estimates.  In 
1984.  the  American  Psychiatric  Association's 
Task  Force  on  the  Homeless  Mentally  111  es- 
timated that  25  to  50  percent  of  homeless 
Americans  have  serious  and  chronic  forms 
of  mental  illness  (12).  The  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  estimated  33  to 
66  percent  (13).  And  in  a  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  sample  of 
shelter  reaidentB.  33  percent  of  those  sur- 
veyed were  found  to  be  mentally  ill  (8b). 

That  more  accurate  data  do  not  exist, 
nearly  two  decades  after  deinstitutionaliza- 
tion began  in  earnest,  may  be  inexcusable  in 
the  minds  of  some,  but  it  is  not  surprising. 
Until  the  process  of  mass  hospital  dis- 
charges began,  there  was  little  cause  for 
focus  on  the  needs  of  homeless  mentally  ill 
patients.  For  more  than  100  years,  the  vast 
majority  of  the  identified  mentally  ill  had 
been  housed  in  public  institutions.  While  a 
rich  body  of  research  was  accumulating 
about  the  nature  of  social  affiliation  and 
disaffiliation,  vagrancy,  and  the  organiza- 
tion of  street  liXe.  the  presence  of  mentally 
ill  people  among  the  various  populations  in 
question  often  was  difficult  to  discern. 

Even  after  the  process  of  dehospitaliza- 
tion  was  underway,  there  was  little  appar- 
ent cause  to  view  deinstitutionalized  persons 
as  homeless  or  potentially  homeless.  The  as- 
siunption  was  made— both  by  those  dis- 
charging patients  and  by  those  setting  up 
community-based  systems  of  care— that  be- 
cause treatments  for  the  most  disabling 
symptoms  of  severe  mental  illness  existed, 
and  because  the  resources  and  the  mecha- 
nisms for  community  and  comprehensive- 
ness of  care  existed,  the  pieces  would  fall 
into  place.  For  the  vast  majority  of  patients 
discharged  over  the  past  20  years,  the  pieces 
have  fallen  into  place— but  not  without 
struggle.  The  success  of  these  many  patients 
has  required  the  support  of  their  families 
and  friends;  the  understanding  of  employ- 
ers; and  the  support  of  hospital  staff,  case- 
workers, and  other  commimlty  mental 
health  personnel.  With  this  support,  severe- 
ly mentally  ill  patients  throughout  the 
country  are  leading  lives  that  would  have 
been  unimaginable  30  years  ago. 

But  for  a  minority  of  patients  whose 
number  is  not  known,  the  pieces  did  not  fall 
into  place.  It  is  within  this  group  that  the 
homeless  mentally  ill  are  found. 

Deinstitutionalization  and  the  homeless: 
Deinstitutionalization  has  been  described  by 
some  as  a  failure,  by  others  as  a  success,  and 
by  many  as  a  process  that  never  occurred. 
But  it  has  occurred.  That  this  controversy 


exists  siiggesU  why  mentally  ill  persons  con- 
stitute a  significant  proportion  of  the  home- 
less as  weU  as  why  their  needs  are  poorly 
understood. 

For  many  of  us  in  1985,  the  naivete  or 
shortsightedness  of  decisions  made  two  and 
three  decades  ago  now  seems  obvious.  Yet. 
because  many  of  the  same  problems  exist 
today,  and  because  new  demands,  chal- 
lenges, and  opportunities  threaten  to  create 
new  blind  spots,  it  is  important  that  we  do 
not  lose  sight  of  the  obvious. 

The  ideals  of  deinstitutionalization,  as  de- 
scribed in  the  mid-19708  by  the  National  In- 
stitute of  Mental  Health  (14).  were  the  fol- 
lowing: 

To  prevent  iiuu>proprlate  hospitalization 
through  the  availability  of  community  al- 
ternatives. 

To  release  to  the  commimlty  patients  who 
were  prepared  for  such  a  change,  and 

To  establish  and  maintjtin  gygtems  of  sup- 
port for  nonlnstitutlonalized  persons  receiv- 
ing mental  health  care  in  the  community. 

But  by  the  IBSOs  and  1960s,  calls  for 
change  in  patterns  of  mental  health  care 
were  being  pronu>ted  as  much  by  the  needs 
of  "the  system"  as  by  the  needs  of  [xatients 
themselves.  If  the  existing  mental  health 
and  related  service  system  had  been  work- 
ing in  the  best  interests  of  all  mentally  ill 
persons,  this  point  would  be  moot.  But  the 
system  had  not  been  working.  And,  as  Oold- 
man  and  coUeagues  have  noted  (15),  while 
each  of  the  major  strategies  of  reform  un- 
dertaken in  the  past  30  years  has  had  as  its 
objective  more  appropriate  and  effective 
mental  health  care,  each  has  identified  the 
problem  differently. 

Those  who  viewed  the  problem  as  "institu- 
tional neurosis"  or  "instltutionalism"— the 
clinical  syndrome  of  psychological  and 
social  deficits  associated  with  hospital 
care— saw  need  for  changes  in  the  ways  that 
hospitals  were  run  (16,17) 

Those  who  viewed  the  problem  as  the 
larger  one  of  "institutionalization"- the  de- 
bilitating effects  of  taistitutions  per  se— 
called  for  changes  not  only  in  the  methods 
used  by  hospitals  but  also  in  the  patterns  of 
hospital  use  (18). 

StUl  others  have  viewed  the  concerns  Just 
mentioned  as  a  condemnation  of  all  ho^ital 
care;  the  tendency,  noted  by  John  Wing 
(19).  to  regard  all  hospitals  as  "total  institu- 
tions" prompted  questions  about  the  funda- 
mental value  of  all  psychiatric  hoQ)italiza- 
tion. 

But  the  point  most  relevant  to  the  con- 
temporary needs  of  mentally  ill  persons, 
and  particularly  to  the  needs  of  those  who 
are  homeless,  is  that  while  the  debate  goes 
on,  patients,  resources,  and  policies  are  too 
frequently  moving  in  opposite  and  conflict- 
ing directions.  Thus,  we  see  the  bulk  of 
State  mental  health  monies  tied  up  in  inpa- 
tient settings,  but  an  emphasis  on  the  provi- 
sion of  outpatient  care.  We  see  public  de- 
mands for  the  provision  of  appropriate  care, 
but  an  inflexibility  In  permitting  patients 
access  to  such  care. 

While  the  debate  has  gone  on.  large  niun- 
bers  of  mentally  Ul  patients  have  moved  and 
continue  to  move — some  untended— from 
hospital  to  community.  In  the  absence  of 
even  minimal  foUowup,  rehabilitation  serv- 
ices, or  social  supports  and  contacts  outside 
the  hospital,  an  undetermined  number  of 
these  individuals  today  are  counted  among 
the  homeless. 

Also,  an  entire  new  generation  of  per- 
sons—the so-called  "young  adult  chronic  pa- 
tients"—has  come  of  age  during  the  era  of 
deinstitutionalization.  Many  of  these  young 
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people  bare  bad  little  exposure  to  any 
■yitcm  o<  care.  For  them,  our  lyatem  is  a 
r«»»y*—  Rootteai  and  driftlnc.  they  are 
eoDtrfbutlnc  in  incraailnc  numlierB  to  the 
ranks  of  tbe  homelwa.  And  because  the 
number  of  younc  adults  who  are  at  highest 
risk  for  tbe  onset  of  serious  mental  disor- 
ders is  Just  now  peakbw  as  a  proportion  of 
tbe  total  population,  the  extent  of  thelr 
need  is  Ukely  to  increase  in  years  ahead. 

ResoMnc  tbe  amUculties  of  delnstltution- 
.n-.M»».  ^rm  Qot  reaolre  tbe  needs  of  all 
hiHi>«1*»  mfwt^iiy  ni  persons.  But  resolving 
tbe  dl»isiiieness  wttbin  the  field  wiU  do 
much  to  tree  resources  and  energies  re- 
quired to  address  tbe  needs  of  deinstitutlon- 
alind  patients. 

Impact  of  Illness  on  homeleasneas:  A 
tffn>nd  "obvious"  issue  that  warrants  com- 
ment pertains  to  the  nature  of  serious 
mental  illness,  and  particularly  the  course 
of  tbe  illness  snd  the  factors  that  impinge 
on  it.  In  this  regard,  let  me  focus  on  acbiso- 
phrenla.  Patients  with  schisophrenla.  if  not 
most  dominant  in  terms  of  number,  are 
likely  to  be  the  most  distressed  snd  distress- 
ing subgroup  among  the  homeless  mentally 
ilL 

As  John  Wing  and  bis  colleagues  ( 19)  have 
noted.  It  was  in  tbe  19S0b  that  empirical 
ntmllft  of  long-term  mentally  ill  patients 
began  to  identify  specific  aspects  of  dlsabU- 
Ity  seen  In  patients  that  were  a  fimction  of 
psy^latrlc  ««— ■!—  snd  thus  to  distinguish 
tbe  rtlBTisr  process  from  the  picture  of  pro- 
gressive deterioration  that  was  associated 
with  tbe  institutionalism  and  effects  of  in- 
stltutkmallBUdon  to  which  I  referred  earli- 
er. 

While  investigating  the  types  and  causes 
of  impairment,  these  researchers  found  that 
a  lack  of  social  stimulation  contributed  to  a 
worsening  of  the  negative  symptoms  of 
schlsoptarenia— the  underactivity,  the  pover- 
ty of  speech  and  effect,  the  social  wlthdraw- 
aL  Conversely,  reasonable  levels  of  social 
stimulatlcm  had  the  opposite  effect,  often 
reducing  negative  symptoms  to  baseline 
levels. 

A  decade  later,  research  showed  that  the 
reactivity  of  schizophrenic  patients  to  envi- 
ronmental events  was  not  limited  to  tbe  ef- 
fects of  undersUmulation.  Studies  (20,21)  of 
the  impact  on  patients  of  such  various  envi- 
ronmental factors  as  social  interactions,  vo- 
cational situations,  and  iatrogenic  processes 
suggested  that,  to  many  patients,  overstimu- 
lation was  equally  damaging.  And  in  con- 
trast to  undersUmulation.  which  fostered 
withdrawal,  overstimulation  was  more  no- 
ticeable In  exacerbating  the  positive  symp- 
toms of  schiiophrenia:  the  hallucinations, 
delusions,  and  bisarTe  behavior  associated 
with  the  disease. 

It  seemed  that  these  patients  could  oper- 
ate successfully  only  between  narrow  limits 
of  social  stimulation,  with  an  excess  of  stim- 
ulation producing  a  relapse  of  schizophrenia 
and  a  paucity  of  stimulation  producing 
withdrawal  and  clinical  poverty.  This 
changeability  of  symptomatology,  reflecting 
neuropbysiological  arousal  and  attention 
states  defines  the  field  of  research  on 
"paUioplastlcity"  an  endeavor  that  is  not 
yet  clearly  enough  defined. 

This  line  of  research  olivlously  is  highly 
significant  as  we  consider  the  plight  of 
homeless  mmtally  ill  people,  particularly 
those  who  have  schizophrenia.  The  interac- 
tloD  between  clinical  and  social  problems  is 
tbe  most  fundsmental  issue  in  the  provision 
of  community  care  to  severely  mentally  ill 
patients.  But  in  research  ss  well  ss  in  the 
provision  of  services,  there  too  frequently  is 


a  tendency  to  look  at  the  problem  only  from 
a  systems  perspective,  forgetting  that  the 
most  vuclal  element  is  an  individual  patient 
who  is  suffering  from  disease.  The  system  is 
relevant  only  insofar  as  the  disease  occurs 
in  a  social  context. 

KOLX  OP  TMX  IIUfH 

Olven  these  problems  and  considerations, 
what  must  be  done? 

I  won't  elaborate  here  on  past  tendencies 
of  the  mental  health  field,  as  well  as  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Mental  Health,  to  assume 
respoasibUlty  and  promise — often  beyond  a 
capacity  to  deliver— answers  to  social  prob- 
lems of  comparable  scope  and  complexity  to 
that  presented  by  the  homeless  who  are 
mentally  ill.  But  to  make  note  of  that  tend- 
ency, or  to  cite  the  evolving  "mission"  of 
NIM^  Is  not  to  suggest  that  the  Institute 
wUl  retreat  from  resiMnding  to  the  needs  of 
these  persons.  NIMH  is  involved  now  in  a 
variety  of  activities  that  attempt  to  address 
these  needs,  and  I  believe  that,  within  the 
boun(fe  of  the  Institute's  broad  research  and 
leadership  responsibilities,  we  ought  to 
sharpen  our  involvement.  But  doing  so  ef- 
fectively requires  a  clear  understanding  of 
the  problems,  the  needs,  and  the  Institute's 
role  in  bridging  the  two. 

Research:  The  primary  strength  of  NIMH 
is  research,  and  the  Immediate  problem  re- 
quiring research  is  one  definition.  How 
ought  "homeless"  to  be  defined  in  reference 
to  the  deinstitutionalized  or  the  never-insti- 
tutionalized mentally  ill  |>erson?  Is  it  a 
matter  simply  of  shelter  and  basic  support 
needs?  Or  should  the  definition  Include  an 
assessment  of  the  quality  of  social  supports 
and  relationships?  Similarly,  how  should 
"mental  illness"  be  defined  for  such  re- 
search? Too  restrictive  a  definition  will  un- 
derstate the  problem:  too  loose  a  definition 
runs  the  risli  of  trivializing  it. 

Excellent  research  designs  exist,  but  these 
will  be  of  little  value  if  we  lack  basic  ground 
rules  and  definitions  of  the  problem.  With- 
out them,  the  generalizability  and  the  credi- 
bility of  research  will  be  weakened. 

Research  on  homelessness  and  the  men- 
tally 111:  The  estimates  of  the  numbers  of 
mentally  ill  among  the  homeless  population 
that  I  mentioned  earlier  are  just  tliat— esti- 
matea  Recently,  initial  results  of  more  rig- 
orous research  have  begim  to  be  reported. 
An  example  of  this  is  seen  in  a  survey,  sup- 
ported by  NIMH,  of  nearly  1,000  homeless 
persons  in  32  counties  of  Ohio  (22).  Fewer 
than  one-third  of  the  respondents  were 
found,  at  the  time  of  interview,  to  evidence 
behavioral  symptoms  sufficiently  severe  to 
require  specialized  mental  health  care. 
Fewer  than  5  percent  of  the  total  sample 
were  Judged  to  require  psychiatric  hospitali- 
zation at  the  time  of  the  Interview. 

These  findings  are  contrary  to  the  experi- 
ence of  some  front-line  health  and  human 
servloe  personnel  who  are  working  with  the 
homdess.  And,  in  fact,  the  study  has  been 
criticized  for  the  expansive  definition  of 
"homeless"  that  was  employed  by  the  re- 
searchers (23).  The  fact  that  this  aspect  of 
the  study  has  come  under  fire  serves  to  il- 
lustrate the  point  that  I  am  making  here, 
and  one  that  others  have  made  previously: 
that  Is,  the  importance  of  methodology. 

The  NIMH  Office  of  State  and  Communi- 
ty Lfeiison  currently  has  seven  studies  un- 
derway. Four  of  these,  being  conducted 
through  Community  Support  Program 
(CSP)  grants,  focus  on  the  nature  and 
exteat  of  homelessness  among  severely 
mentally  disabled  adults  being  served 
throagh  CSP  programs.  Two  other  studies 
are  being  conducted  by  New  York  City  and 


State  mental  health  authorities.  In  June 
1985,  a  2-year,  NIMH-funded  investigation 
of  the  service  needs  of  homeless  mentally  ill 
persons  began  in  Baltimore. 

While  thfe  research  is  underway,  attempts 
are  being  made  to  address  methodological 
questions.  KQifH  has  convened  researchers 
for  this  purpose,  and  a  conference  report 
has  been  published  (24). 

This  targeted,  system-oriented  research  is 
needed.  But  in  the  long  run,  the  more  tell- 
ing contributions  of  mental  health  research 
to  the  prol4ems  of  the  homeless  mentally  ill 
wUl  stem  from  a  rededlcation  of  the  mental 
health  field  to  basic  and  clinical  research  on 
the  nature  of  treatment  of  major  mental  ill- 
ness. 

Research  on  chronic  mental  illness:  E^ll- 
er  in  this  paper,  in  my  comments  on  the 
pathoplastfcity  of  schizophrenia,  I  empha- 
sized the  Importance  of  this  type  of  re- 
search. Robert  Drake  and  David  Adler  made 
a  related  point  in  the  American  Psychiatric 
Association's  Task  Force  Report  on  the 
Homeless  Mentally  111  (25).  They  noted  that 
for  some  patients,  particularly  those  who 
are  severel|r  psychotic  and  have  never  been 
Institutionalized,  the  availability  of  ade- 
quate community  resources  does  not  in 
itself  ensure  that  treatment  wlU— or  even 
can— be  provided.  The  disease  interferes. 
This  is  a  ellnical  reality,  and  until  we  are 
able  to  address  that  reality,  service  needs 
will  continue  to  mount,  as  will  the  human 
costs  of  mental  illness,  whether  those  who 
suffer  it  are  homeless  or  not. 

National  leadership:  A  second  major  com- 
ponent of  the  contemporary  NIMH  mission 
is  provision  of  national  leadership,  in  the 
form  of  professional  consultation  and  other 
forms  of  technical  assistance,  to  the  many 
parties  of  the  mental  health  enterprise  in 
this  coimtry-  Here,  as  in  the  area  of  re- 
search, the  opportunities  for  NIMH  leader- 
ship and  participation  are  too  numerous  to 
list,  much  less  discuss  in  amy  detail.  Still,  let 
me  suggest  a  few  general  areas  to  which  the 
Institute  can  contribute  in  a  productive 
way. 

Policy  needs:  One  problem  today  is  a  lack 
of  focused  and  substantive  policy  positions, 
within  some  sectors  of  the  mental  health 
field,  regarding  the  directions  that  we  ought 
to  take  collectively,  as  a  field.  There  is  genu- 
ine concern,  obviously,  over  the  needs  of 
this  tragic  population,  the  homeless  who  are 
mentally  ill.  And  there  has  been  some  evi- 
dence of  a  bandwagon  effect,  a  luiee-jerk  re- 
action. This  is  not  necessarily  bad  for  the 
purposes  of  raising  awareness  and  mobiliz- 
ing resources.  Still,  we  need  to  look  realisti- 
caUy  at  the  long-term  nature  of  the  problem 
and  the  capacities  of  the  field. 

Excellent  statements  have  been  developed 
by  various  groups  and  organizations,  and 
NIMH  has  played  a  useful  role.  One  exam- 
ple is  the  Institute's  recent  collaboration 
with  the  American  Public  Health  Associa- 
tion in  convening  14  national  mental  health 
organizations  to  discuss  and  assess  public 
policy  affecting  the  homeless  mentally  ill 
(26).  This  must  be  a  continuing  process,  ca- 
pable of  refining  policies  as  the  quality  of 
data  and  an  understanding  of  the  problem 
improve. 

Personnel  needs:  A  second  problem  is  the 
insufficient  numbers  of  people  who  are  in- 
terested in  worlLlng  with  severely  mentally 
ill  persons  and  are  clinically  Imowledgeable 
about  their  special  needs.  Chronic  mental 
iUness  has  infrequently  received  the  atten- 
tion it  demands  from  the  mental  health  pro- 
fessions. We  need  to  encourage  mental 
health  aqd  other  clinical  and  social  service 


personnel  to  exchange  outmoded,  nihilistic 
notions  of  the  "chronic"  patient  for  a  more 
accurate  appreciation  of  the  fluctuating 
levels  of  disability  sssoclated  with  many 
forms  of  severe  and  persistent  mental  ill- 
ness. Connotations  of  the  term  "chronic" 
are  often  more  damaging  than  the  condition 
the  term  denotes. 

NIMH  is  currently  worldng  with  the 
Public  Health  Service  to  develop  a  confer- 
ence designed  to  determine  how  nurses  can 
sssume  a  more  effective  role  in  meeting  the 
health  and  mental  health  needs  of  homeless 
persons.  Similar  activities  involving  other 
health  and  human  service  professions  would 
be  useful. 

The  NIMH  Community  Support  Program 
has  had  extraordinary  success  in  demon- 
strating opportunities  for  effective  interven- 
tions targeted  to  severely  mentally  disabled 
populations  in  communities  throughout  the 
country.  In  September  1985,  the  program 
will  be  supplementing  several  C^SP  grants  to 
extend  these  services  to  the  homeless  men- 
tally ill. 

Public  education  needs:  A  third,  critical 
problem  is  lack  of  public  understanding  of 
the  problem  of  homelessness  and  the  home- 
less mentally  ill.  Awareness  of  the  problem 
may  be  superficial  among  some  sectors  of 
the  public,  but  it  exists.  There  is  consider- 
ably less  awareness  of  strategies  being  con- 
sidered to  address  the  problem  and  of  the 
true  costs  and  benefits  of  these  strategies. 

As  health  and  mental  health  professionals 
we  all  share  a  responsibility  for  the  neces- 
sary educational  tasks.  An  example  that 
comes  Immediately  to  mind  is  the  furor  that 
frequently  erupts  in  a  neighlwrhood  when  a 
shelter  is  proposed  for  the  homeless  or  for 
mentally  disabled  people. 

Dr.  Harvey  Veith  and  his  staff  of  the  Fed- 
eral Interagency  Task  Force  on  Food  and 
Shelter  for  the  Homeless  have  made  signifi- 
cant contributions  to  public  education  in 
this  area.  So,  I  might  add,  has  the  popular 
press.  Characteristics  of  homeless  persons 
who  are  severely  mentally  ill  make  the  task 
of  education  more  difficult,  but  no  less 
urgent. 

SUMMARY 

The  frustration  I  feel  with  homeless, 
chronically  disabled,  severely  mentally  ill 
persons  is  the  same  emotion  I  feel  when  I 
encounter  persons  with  the  same  illnesses 
who  are  disabled  and  who  are  being  housed 
in  jails,  which  are  not  homes;  in  correctional 
hospitals  for  the  criminally  insane,  which 
are  not  homes;  in  private  psychiatric  hospi- 
tals, which  are  not  homes;  in  rehabilitation 
hospitals,  which  are  not  homes;  or  in  devel- 
opmental centers,  which  are  not  homes,  for 
the  mentally  retarded. 

Oiu-  interim  responses  are  necessary  and 
useful:  teaching  severely  disabled  Individ- 
uals how  to  cope;  designing  work  projects 
that  are  responsive  to  specific  individual 
needs;  creaUng  special  worlds  in  which  indi- 
viduals can  cope  on  a  limited  scale.  These 
may  provide  some  semblance  of  normal  life 
but  they  do  not  satisfy  the  frustration. 

Schizophrenia,  particularly,  evokes  pain 
in  helpers  and  in  people  who  care;  it  renders 
helpers  helpless  while  it  defies  resilience 
and  hardening  to  the  process  on  the  part  of 
the  clinician.  Persons  who  have  the  disease 
often  are  unable  to  cope  adequately  with 
the  vicissitudes  of  urban  life.  In  the  absence 
of  family  members  or  supportive  friends, 
people  with  schizophrenia  are  helpless 
before  the  facts  of  the  disease,  helpless 
before  the  system,  helpless  in  the  face  of 
our  great  ignorance.  It  is  a  devastating  dis- 
ease that  works  in  the  yoimg  at  a  time  of 


great  promise  and  little  experience,  one 
whose  effects  are  compounded  by  a  deterio- 
ration in  coping  sldlls  and  a  greatly  dimin- 
ished ability  to  socialize. 

We  may  philosophize  the  homeless  away 
or  we  may  intellectualize  the  inadequacies 
of  coping;  we  may  provide  half-a-loaf  of 
shelter  or  a  structured  environment.  But  we 
cannot  write  off  a  disease  or  group  of  dis- 
esses  which  attaclu  our  youth,  causing  one- 
third  of  them  to  deteriorate  before  our  eyes; 
a  disease  which  has  no  evident  brain  pathol- 
ogy, yet  is  so  greatly  disabling;  a  disease  in 
which  learning  and  loving  and  relating  are 
so  greatly  hampered.  This  is  our  frustration, 
and  our  task  is  clear. 
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Thx  Natiohal  Aluamcx  fob 

THE  MxirrAixT  III, 
AHington,  VA.  March  12.  2987. 
Hon.  Pete  V.  DoMonci. 
Dirkaen  Senate  Office  BuUdiTtff, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  DoMEmci:  The  National  Al- 
Uance  for  the  Mentally  111  (NAMI)  wishes  to 
thank  you  for  your  new  biU  to  assist  the 
homeless  mentally  ill.  NAMI  enthusiastical- 
ly supports  your  bUl.  It  was  thoughtful  of 
you  to  ask  our  views  as  you  shaped  the  basic 
concepts  of  this  important  legislation. 
Count  on  us  to  help  secure  its  passage  in  the 
Congress. 

As  you  Imow,  Senator,  our  NAMI  mem- 
bers are  mostly  the  families  of  seriously 
mentally  ill  persons.  As  our  members  meet 
in  sup[K>rt  groups,  it  is  common  that  one  or 
more  families  present  will  not  know  where 
their  ill  family  member  is.  It  is  a  virtual  cer- 
tainty that  he  or  she  is  wandering  homeless 
in  some  city,  without  money,  relatives,  or 
support. 

We  are  pleased,  overwhelmed  is  perhM>8 
more  accurate,  with  the  present  action  in 
Congress  to  pass  emergency  assistance  for 
homeless  (tersons.  While  we  are  grateful,  we 
are  mindful  that  the  legislation  is  short- 
term  with  a  focus  on  shelter,  food  and  the 
basics.  Mentally  HI  people  need  this  help 
desperately.  Their  homelessness  results 
from  the  failure  of  aU  levels  of  government 
to  provide  for  adequate  care  systems  in  the 
America's  communities.  Unfortunately, 
mentally  ill  persons  need  more  than  these 
basics. 

Your  bill  is  not  intended  to  correct  these 
realities  but  because  it  has  a  multi-year  au- 
thorization and  because  it  rightly  concen- 
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tntM  on  the  nrntlili  of  cue  maoagement. 
mil  IBM  ti.  tralniiic.  uid  medical 
and  rehtmHtetfcwi.  It  will  help 
focuB  on  atate-of-the-wt  oonoepu  and  pro- 
(raiM  aliMdy  mcc— fiilly  underway  In 
parts  of  the  countnr.  Of  key  Importanoe  is 
the  bUl'a  foeua  on  the  mentally  Ul  homeleaB. 
a  iRNip  who's  needs  are  quite  different  from 
thoae  made  himwlT*  by  other  drcumstanoes. 
StOfeeitly  yours. 

Don  RICH4BDSOII. 

AiaamuM  PircHiATaic  Aaaocunoii, 

WaMMngtOK.  DC.  March  11. 1987. 
Hon.  Pan  V.  Domnci. 
DMcan  SemaU  Q/flee  BuibUng. 
WaaMngton,  DC 

Onm  SBUxoa  OoHamcc  On  behalf  of  the 
American  Fsychiatrtc  Aasodatton.  a  medical 
apedalty  society  repreasntlng  over  33.000 
imrhtatrktf  nationwide  I  would  like  to 
ftmnwtmnA  youT  effOTts  on  behalf  of  the  men- 
tally ill  homeleas  and  offer  our  support  for 
your  propoeed  ledslation.  As  you  are  aware, 
the  American  Psychiatric  AasociaUon  has 
loot  bean  oonoemed  about  the  problem  of 
the  *««— uiM  with  particular  concern  for 
that  portion  of  the  population  suffering 
tram  some  form  of  moital  disorder.  Over 
three  yean  ago  an  APA  Task  Force  on  the 
tffwnfbff  MfTitally  111  was  formed  to  ad- 
dreas  this  desparate  situation.  Charged  to 
gather  all  the  research,  data  and  knowledge 
availidile,  the  Tuk  Fnce  prepared  a  sub- 
stantlTe  volume  rffrtf*"*"g  an  up-to-date 
summary  of  what  was  known  about  the 
problems  of  the  homeless  mentally  ill  and 
formulated  T*f«mm»nri*tfa>n«  to  deal  with 
theae  problems.  We  are  encouraged  and 
ideased  that  not  only  have  you  met  person- 
ally with  APA  Past  President  John  Talbott. 
ILO..  a  "■HftMiiy  recognised  expert  on  the 
dmnk  mental  paUmt,  but  also  that  many 
of  hla  and  the  suggestions  put  forth  in  that 
Task  Force  report  to  provide  a  comprehen- 
slre  public  policy  regarding  the  homeless 
«»i*»«t«iiy  m  have  been  incorporated  in  your 
present  bill. 

Tlie  APA  strongly  endorses  the  concept  of 
the  bai  and  its  goal  to  establish  a  meaning- 
ful, long-term  solutfam  to  the  problem  con- 
fronted by  the  mentally  ill  homeless.  We 
greatly  appreciate  the  opportunity  we  have 
had  to  work  with  you  and  other  members  of 
the  mortal  health  commtmlty  in  attempting 
to  find  the  beat  posalble  approach  to  meet- 
ing the  needs  of  these  individuals. 
Sincerely, 

Jat  B.  Cutlsb. 
Special  Omtnsel  and  Director, 
Dlvltton  of  Qovemment  Relatiotu. 

AMwaicJa  Pstcbouxucal  Associatiom, 

WoMMngton,  DC.  March  10. 1987. 
Hon.  Pm  V.  DoMBHici. 
U^  Senate. 

DlTk»e»  Senate  Office  BuildinQ, 
Wa^ttnoton,  DC 

DBsa  SaaaToa  DoicKinci:  On  behalf  of  the 
87JM0  members  of  the  American  Psycholog- 
ical Aaoeiatlon.  I  wish  to  convey  our  thanks 
and  support  for  your  efforts  to  ensure  that 
mental  health  services  are  available  to  indi- 
viduala  and  families  who  are  homeless. 

It  has  been  an  honor  for  us  to  woik  with 
your  office  in  developing  a  proposal  to 
strengthen  and  expand  service  netwoiks  at 
the  local  level  for  homeless  mentally  dis- 
abled indtvlduals.  The  key  elements  of  your 
proposal— outreach,  moital  health  treat- 
ment, training,  ease  management,  and  transi- 
Uvtng— represent     a     meaningful. 


long-range,    and   comprehensive    approach 
which  we  are  pleased  to  support. 

Again,  thank  you  for  your  fine  work  and 
dedication  on  behalf  of  homeleas  Individuals 
with  mental  health  problems.  Please  do  not 
hesitate  to  call  upon  Barbara  Calkins  of  our 
Office  of  LegislaUve  Affairs  at  95S-7742,  If 
we  may  be  of  any  further  assistance  to  you 
in  this  effort. 

With  best  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

IXOMAXD  D.  OOODSTKnr,  Ph.D. 
[  Executive  Officer. 

NaTIOSAL  MxRTAL  HXALTB  ASSOCIATIOlf, 

itlexondrio.  VA,  March  10.  1987. 
Senator  Prrc  V.  Domknici, 
Dirkten  Senate  Office  BuilditiQ. 
Washington,  DC. 

OxAS  SxRATOx  DoMXMici:  The  National 
Mental  Health  Association,  a  private,  volun- 
tary organiaation  providing  leadership  to 
confront  the  entire  range  of  mental  health 
issues  at  local,  state  and  national  levels. 
strongly  supports  introduction  of  your  bill 
to  provide  funds  for  development  of  compre- 
hensive services  for  homeless  mentally  ill 
people; 

We  believe  that  your  bill  will  address  the 
need  to  improve  the  system  of  care  available 
for  people  with  serious  mental  illnesses  in 
the  coemiunlty.  Not  only  will  it  help  people 
who  are  presently  homeless  to  move  out  of 
homelessness  into  a  stable  environment,  it 
will  also  help  to  prevent  people  with  serious 
mental  Illnesses  from  becoming  homeless  in 
the  fliBt  place. 

We  are  especially  supportive  of  the  bUl  be- 
cause of  its  long  term  approach  to  provide 
funds  over  a  period  of  six  years.  The  com- 
prehessive  range  of  services  that  your  bill 
would  stimulate  and  support  over  an  ex- 
tended period  of  time,  together  with  addi- 
tional local  and  state  funding  which  will  be 
Kuaraateed.  will  make  a  substantial  contri- 
bution towards  meeting  the  long  term  needs 
of  homeless  mentally  ill  people. 

The  elements  of  your  grant  program  have 
been  Che  central  feature  of  successful  Com- 
mimity  Support  Programs  (CSP)  for  the 
homeless  mentally  ill  funded  by  the  Nation- 
al Institute  of  Mental  Health.  Outreach, 
treatment,  training,  case  management,  and 
transitional  living  services  are  all  vital  com- 
ponents in  building  a  comprehensive  com- 
munity-based system.  The  integration  of 
these  components  into  one  grant  program, 
as  you  have  done  in  your  bill,  will  aid  the 
btillding  of  comprehensive  mental  health 
systems  nationwide. 

We  tire  pleased  that  this  bill  requires  that 
states  use  the  fimds  in  accordance  with  a 
"state  plan"  required  by  the  Mental  Health 
Sjrstems  Improvement  Act  (99-660).  This  re- 
quirement should  help  to  f  acilitiate  a  care- 
ful and  thoughtful  use  of  federal  funds  to 
efficiently  develop  a  system  of  services 
which  has  been  proven  to  be  effective  in 
helping  people  with  mental  illnesses  who 
are  homeless  or  at  risk  of  becoming  home- 
less. 

The  National  Mental  Health  Association 
applauds  your  efforts  in  helping  a  large  por- 
tion Of  the  homeless  population.  According 
to  research  done  by  the  National  Institute 
of  Moital  Health,  one  third  of  the  homeless 
popukition  currently  has  a  serious  mental 
illness.  This  bill  will  enable  this  underserved 
and  often  unserved  vulnerable  population  to 
receive  the  services  that  they  need  to  live 
satisfying  and  meaningful  lives. 
Sincerely. 

Susnc  Elsoh, 
National  President 


MgRTAL  Hkalth  Law  Projxct, 
Washington.  DC.  March  11. 1987. 
Hon.  PxTX  V.  DoMKinci. 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washittgton,  DC. 

DiAR  SxnAToa  DoMxinci:  We  are  pleased 
to  endorse  the  legislation  you  Intend  to  in- 
troduce shsrtly  to  expand  and  strengthen 
local  efforts  to  serve  homeless  people  who 
are  also  mentally  ill. 

Your  proposal  in  authorizing  a  program  of 
comprehensive  services  and  transitional 
housing  for  fiscal  year  1988  and  an  addition- 
al five  years  recognizes  that  the  needs  of 
homeless  mentally  ill  people  will  not  be 
solved  by  an  emergency  effort.  We  com- 
mend you  for  taking  the  long  range  ap- 
proach and  building  further  capacity  to  pro- 
vide vital  commimity  services  to  this  popula- 
tion. 

You  further  recognize  that  the  provision 
of  transitional  housing  is  central  to  the 
effort  to  restore  homeless  mentally  ill 
people  to  independent  living  and  reintegra- 
tion into  tlie  community.  Decent  and  af- 
fordable housing  is  a  necessity  for  all  home- 
less people;  of  course.  For  those  who  are 
mentally  ill.  in  addition,  its  absence  under- 
mines the  treatment  effort. 

We  are  pleased  to  work  with  you  and  your 
staff  in  the  efforts  to  restore  homeless  men- 
tally ill  people  to  stable  and  productive 
lives. 

Sincerely, 

Joseph  Mahks. 
Senior  Policy  Analyst 
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Natiohal  Coumch.  of 
CoiofuintT  Mkhtal  Health  Certebs. 

Vfaahington,  DC.  March  11,  1987. 
Hon.  Pete  V.  DoMXinci, 
434  Dirksen  SeruUe  Of/ice  BuHding, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Sehator  Domekici:  The  National 
Council  of  Community  Mental  Health  Cen- 
ters would  like  to  commend  you  for  your 
concern  for  homeless  Americans,  particular- 
ly for  those  who  have  mental  illnesses,  and 
strongly  sivport  the  efforts  you  have  made 
on  their  behalf  before  the  Congress.  Our  or- 
ganization believes  that  few  needs  in  Amer- 
ica today  are  as  severe  as  those  of  homeless 
people  who  lack  the  most  basic  require- 
ments of  food,  shelter,  and  health  care  serv- 
ices. Your  commitment  to  assitfe  that  this 
country  take  seriously  its  responsibility  to 
provide  for  these  most  vulnerable  people  is 
especially  laudable  and  we  strongly  support 
your  proposed  legislation.  "Services  for  the 
Mentally  111  Act  of  1987." 

This  new  legislation  represents  a  critical 
step  in  providing  the  federal  program 
reform  neoessary  to  reach  homeless  people 
with  menljJ  health  service  needs.  The  bill 
incorporates  several  critical  principles  to  de- 
crease and  ultimately  prevent  homelessness 
among  our  nation's  mentally  ill  by: 

Recogni^ng  that  local  government  is  key 
to  coordinating  the  front-line  agencies  re- 
sponsible for  assisting  homeless  persons, 
while  integrating  local  services  with  the 
mental  health  plans  of  the  states— the  level 
of  government  most  able  to  build  and  co- 
ordinate the  system  of  services  necessary  to 
prevent  homelessness  among  mentally  111 
people. 

Focusing  federal  attention  and  fimds  on 
the  most  severe  deficiencies  in  the  commu- 
nity service  system  for  mentally  ill  homeless 
people  by  allowing  mental  health  providers 
to  reach  out  to  bring  these  citizens  into  ap- 
propriate social,  health,  mental  health  and 
housing  services. 


We  are  very  appreciative  of  the  opportuni- 
ty to  work  with  you  and  your  staff  on  the 
development  of  this  legislation  and  are  look- 
ing forward  to  seeing  this  kind  of  legislation 
enacted. 

Sincerely, 

Steven  J.  Solomon,  Ph JD. 
CTiair,  Public  Policy  Committee. 

National  Association  of  State 

Mental  Health  Prooram  Dirkciors, 

Alexandria.  VA.  March  11,  1987. 
Hon.  Pete  V.  Domenici. 
U.S.  Senator. 

Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Domenici:  The  National  As- 
sociation of  State  Mental  Health  Program 
Directors  commends  your  efforts  to  draft 
legislation  to  establish  a  new  block  grant  to 
provide  services  to  homeless  persons  who 
have  serious  mental  illness.  Most  available 
studies  I4>pear  to  indicate  that  roughly  30- 
40%  of  the  homeless  population  have  signif- 
icant psychiatric  problems.  Your  legislation 
is  needed  and  timely. 

There  is  one  principle  we  strongly  encour- 
age you  to  incorporate  into  your  proposal; 
namely,  that  all  local  and  state  efforts  be 
consistent  with  and  coordinated  with  exist- 
ing state  mental  health  activities,  particu- 
larly those  targeted  to  the  homeless,  includ- 
ing those  efforts  required  by  P.L.  99-660. 
This  recently  enacted  federal  law  revised 
the  federal  requirements  related  to  state 
mental  health  planning.  All  states  operate 
state  mental  health  advisory  councils  in  an 
effort  to  develop  and  administer  state 
mental  health  plans.  It  Is  important  that 
additional  activities  for  the  homeless  men- 
tally ill  be  consistent  with  these  ongoing  ef- 
forts. The  role  of  the  state  mental  health 
authority  is  vital  in  these  efforts. 

We  are  pleased  that  your  proposal  is  a  six 
year  sustained  effort  and  that  it  is  specifi- 
cally tied  to  the  ADM  Block  Grant.  We  also 
believe  that  the  proposed  services  pacluge  Is 
worthwhile  and  needed.  Outreach  services 
using  non-traditional  settings  and  off-site 
clinic  services  are  important  components  to 
your  proposal.  Thank  you  for  your  leader- 
ship and  concern.  Please  let  us  luiow  if  we 
can  assist  you  further. 
Sincerely, 

E.  Clarke  Ross,  D.P.A., 

Associate  Director. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  our  colleague.  Senator 
DoMZHici,  in  Introducing  a  meaning- 
ful, long-term  approach  to  the  prob- 
lems of  the  homeless  mentally  ill. 
While  I  wholeheartedly  support  the 
emergency  assistance  for  the  homeless 
legislation  now  moving  through  the 
Congress,  it  is  clear  that  mentally  ill 
persons  need  more  than  this  basic  as- 
sistance. It  is  also  clear  that  the  prob- 
lem of  the  mentally  ill  homeless  will 
continue  to  grow  until  all  levels  of  gov- 
ernment work  toward  providing  more 
comprehensive  care  systems.  The  leg- 
islation we  are  introducing  today 
offers  an  approach  based  on  proven  ef- 
fective programs,  and  a  stable  source 
of  fimds  for  community  efforts  to  cope 
with  the  homeless  mentally  ill.  This 
comprehensive  legislation  wUl  help 
people  who  are  presently  homeless  to 
move  into  stable  environments,  and 
will  help  to  prevent  people  with  seri- 


ous mental  illnesses  from  becoming 
homeless. 

The  community  support  programs 
[CSP]  for  the  homeless  mentally  ill, 
funded  by  the  National  Institute  of 
Mental  Health,  has  demonstrated 
through  10  pUot  programs  the  central 
features  of  effective  community-based 
systems.  These  vital  components— out- 
reach, treatment,  training,  case  man- 
agement, and  transitional  living  serv- 
ices—are integrated  into  one  grant 
program  in  the  bill  we  are  introducing 
today.  The  bill  would  expand  title 
XIX  of  the  alcohol,  drug  abuse,  and 
mental  health  services  block  grant 
with  an  authorization  of  $200  million 
specifically  for  the  homeless  mentally 
ill.  The  authorization  period  of  6  years 
will  permit  the  long-term  stability 
needed  to  fully  implement  the  pro- 
gram. 

The  bill  also  requires  States  to  use 
the  funds  in  accordance  with  the  State 
plan  required  by  the  Mental  Health 
Systems  Improvement  Act,  Public  Law 
99-660.  This  should  ensiire  that  new 
activities  are  consistent  with  ongoing 
efforts  and  that  Federal  funds  are 
carefully  and  thoughtfully  used  in  de- 
veloping a  system  of  services  that  is  ef- 
fective in  helping  mentally  Ul  persons 
out  of  homelessness  and  keeping  them 
from  becoming  homeless. 

At  best,  it  has  been  difficult  to  iden- 
tify the  exact  number  of  homeless 
mentally  ill  and  disabled.  Estimates 
range  from  22  percent  to  60  percent  of 
the  homeless  population  itself.  On  a 
national  scale,  homeless  totals  range 
from  250,000  to  as  many  as  2  million. 
In  minois,  with  estimates  of  homeless 
at  approximately  70.000,  that  means 
14.000  to  42.000  people  in  need  of  spe- 
cial community  support  services. 

Many  of  our  colleagues  have  Joined 
these  people  in  the  streets  of  our  Na- 
tion's cities.  And  we  have  heard  ac- 
coimts  of  Individuals  saying  they  don't 
want  to  be  homeless,  but  that  they 
need  help.  They  are  there  for  a 
myriad  of  reasons — some  displaced  by 
deinstitutionalization,  by  gentrifica- 
tion,  by  unemployment.  And  I  have 
concerns  that  they  are  also  victims  of 
crime  and  substance  abuse  while  on 
the  streets.  Moreover  I  believe  that 
many  are  people  who,  under  these 
conditions,  simply  cannot  help  them- 
selves. And  if  they  want  help,  I  surely 
think  we  should  provide  it. 

It  is  my  sense  that  many  of  these 
people  can  serve  productively  in  our 
society.  I  believe  we  have  both  a  social 
and  moral  responsibility  to  help  them 
do  that.  Transitional  housing  is  cru- 
cial. So  are  treatment  and  counseling 
services.  This  legislation  provides  a 
mechanism  through  which  States  and 
communities  can  design  programs  for 
the  mentally  ill  and  disabled  homeless. 
I  am  proud  to  be  a  part  of  it  and  I 
commend  Senator  DoiiEinci  for  his 
leadership  and  his  compassion  in  ad- 
dressing this  national  concern. 


Mr.  DOMEOncI.  Now.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, parliamentary  inquiry.  How 
much  time  does  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  have? 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  used  all  of  his  time. 

Mr.  £>OMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I 
understand  I  also  have  5  minutes 
which  was  supposed  to  be  allotted  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado [Mr.  Abmstrohg]. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  consumed  that  time  as 
well. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I  did 
not  know  I  had  used  that  much  time.  I 
had  hoped  I  would  have  been  remind- 
ed before  I  used  it  alL  Let  me  ask  an- 
other parliamentary  inquiry.  Is  there 
any  other  time  remaining  at  this  point 
under  the  special  orders? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Spe- 
cial orders  will  be  terminated  at  10:30. 
The  Senator  may  proceed  for  another 
2  minutes. 

Mr.  DOMianCL  I  thank  the  Chair. 


CATASTROPHIC  HEALTH 
INSURANCE 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  with  my  distinguished 
colleagues.  Senators  Dole,  Damw>bth. 
DuKEifBXSGKR,  and  Chafke.  in  introduc- 
ing the  "Medicare  Catastrophic  Illness 
Coverage  Act  of  1987." 

This  biU  addresses  the  catastrophic 
health  and  financial  problems  that 
millions  of  elderly  and  disabled  Ameri- 
cans fear.  It  is  a  first  step  in  protect- 
ing aU  Americans  against  catastrophic 
health  expenses.  Later  this  year  I  plan 
to  introduce  legislation  to  address  the 
serious  problems  that  face  the  non- 
Medicare  population. 

The  Senate  is  well  aware  of  the  seri- 
ous health  expense  problems  which 
confront  our  elderly  when  catastroph- 
ic Ulness  strikes.  We  applaud  the  ef- 
forts of  President  Reagan  and  Secre- 
tary of  Health  and  Human  Services 
Dr.  Otis  R.  Bowen  for  bringing  this 
issue  to  the  forefront  of  the  health 
care  agenda.  Our  legislation  improves 
upon  this  effort  and  provides  cata- 
strophic protection  in  a  number  of  key 
areas. 

This  is  not  a  new  issue.  Senators 
Dole  and  Dantorth  and  I  introduced 
a  bill  in  1979  to  protect  our  citizens 
against  extraordinary  health  care 
costs.  That  was  a  bold  move  and  many 
of  the  issues  which  we  addressed  then 
are  still  relevant  today.  I  am  happy  to 
take  up  this  issue  again.  It  appears 
now  that  Congress  and  the  President 
are  ready  to  pass  legislation. 

A  few  weeks  ago  I  held  a  meeting  in 
my  home  State  of  New  Mexico  on  cat- 
astrophic health  expenses.  I  spoke 
with  members  of  the  public  who  had 
very  high  medical  costs— $250,000  for 
one  courageous  young  woman  with 
heart  disease.  I  also  talked  to  repre- 
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■enUttves  of  elderly  groups,  health 
provMen,  aad  privmte  insurers.  It  was 
quite  clear  that  catasthophic  illness  is 
not  just  a  health  problem  but  a  finan- 
cial pirotdem  as  welL 

Between  1.6  and  3.4  percent  of  all 
Americans  Incur  catastrophic  health 
expenses  tn  any  1  year,  dei>ending  on 
how  these  expenses  are  counted. 
Moreover,  between  3.4  and  8  percent 
of  the  elderly  experience  catastrophic 
difficulties  because  Medicare  now 
covers  cmly  about  one-half  of  their 
health  care  expenses.  Some  of  the 
greatest  needs,  such  as  long-term  care 
and  ou^wtient  prescription  drugs,  are 
not  oovoed  at  alL 

My  colleagues  and  I  recognize  the 
catastrophic  health  expense  problems 
of  the  elderly,  but  in  a  way  which 
bunds  upon  current  programs  like 
Medicare  and  the  private  Insurance  in- 
dustry. We  realise  that  we  can't 
expand  Medicare  without  keeping  the 
trust  fund  solvent. 

Our  bill  provides  acute  care  cata- 
strophic protection,  and  "peace  of- 
mlnd."  for  30  million  elderly  and  dis- 
abled Medicare  beneficiaries  by  build- 
ing upon  the  existing  program  struc- 
ture. Coverage  would  be  mandatory 
for  those  now  covered  under  the  vol- 
imtary.  part  B  of  Medicare.  Signifi- 
cant items  include: 

Umits  boieficiary  out-of-pocket 
costs  to  $1,800.  indexed  to  the  CPI. 
After  a  benefidary  pays  this  amount 
for  Medicare  services,  the  program 
pays  the  rest  of  Medicare  charges. 

Umits  to  one  the  nimiber  of  hospital 
deductibles— currently  $520— which 
the  beneficiary  may  incur  in  any  one 
year. 

Eliminates  the  current  inpatient  de- 
ductible for  whole  blood. 

Keeps  the  trust  fund  solvent 
through  an  actuarially  sound  premium 
of  ^proximately  $9  per  month. 

Includes  a  "hold  harmless"  provision 
so  that  no  beneficiary's  Social  Securi- 
ty cheA  would  be  reduced. 

Removes  current  limits  on  the 
number  of  days  that  patients  can 
remain  in  the  hospital  and  still  receive 
Medicare  benefits. 

gumtti>t:*»  all  coimyments  for  skilled 
nursing  facilities. 

Permits  beneficiaries  now  receiving 
Medicare  coverage  for  immunosup- 
pressive drugs  to  coimt  those  drug 
costs  toward  the  $1,800  cap  in  subse- 
quent years.  However,  the  Medicare 
Program  would  not  pay  for  these  drug 
expenses. 

For  dther  drug  coverage,  proposes  a 
study  by  the  Institute  of  Medicine  on 
what  drugs  to  include  linder  the  cap. 

Clarifies  home  health  care  benefits 
by  allowing  continuous  coverage  for  21 
days. 

Requires  that  Medicare  supplemen- 
tal policies— "Medlgap"— conform  to 
the  provisions  of  this  bill. 

You  will  note  that  the  bill  does  not 
provide  coverage  for  long-term  care 


and  nursing  home  care,  two  items 
which,  although  very  important  In  the 
catastrophic  health  debate,  are  serious 
high-cost  matters.  In  this  day  of  mas- 
sive deficits,  we  believe  such  benefits 
can  be  better,  and  more  cost-effective- 
ly addressed,  by  the  private  health  in- 
surance sector.  We  hope  that  the 
changes  made  in  the  so-called  Baucus 
amendments  will  encourage  the  insur- 
ance industry  to  move  into  these  im- 
portant areas  rather  than  duplicating 
Medicare  coverage. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  is  Just  a  first 
step  toward  protecting  all  Americans 
against  the  financial  threat  of  cata- 
stn^hic  illness.  This  is  indeed  a 
worthy  goal  and  one  that  we  can 
achieve  ttiis  year. 

I  yield  the  floor,  and  I  thank  the 
Chair. 


AMENDMENT  OP  THE  AIRPORT 
AND  AIRWAYS  IMPROVEMENT 
ACT 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  sun  pleased  to  be  Joined  by 
Senators  Holltrgs,  Stmms,  Rockefel- 
ler. Roth.  McC^lure,  Kassebauh, 
Chatee,  Rttdiian,  Grassley,  Wilson, 
Stevens,  Dahtorth,  Hecht,  McCon- 
NELt,  Levin,  and  Heinz,  in  introducing 
legislation  to  open  major  Japanese 
putatic  works  projects  for  participation 
by  United  States  design  engineering, 
architecture,  and  construction  firms. 
Our  leg^lation  will  amend  the  Airport 
and  Airways  Improvement  Act — 49 
U.S.C.  sec.  2201  et  seq.— to  make  for- 
eign participation  in  federally  funded 
airport  projects  contingent  upon  recip- 
rocal opportunities  for  U.S.  firms 
abroad. 

In  the  next  decade,  over  $60  billion 
in  major  public  works  projects  will  be 
built  in  Japan.  The  first  project,  the 
$8  billion  Kansai  International  Air- 
port, is  in  the  preliminary  stages.  U.S. 
firms  are  extremely  interested  in  par- 
ticipating In  Kansai  and  future  major 
projects.  However,  extensive  negotia- 
tions between  Japan  and  United 
States  Government  and  industry  over 
the  past  few  years,  have  resulted  in 
little  progress  to  open  Kansai  to  inter- 
national bid  and  tender. 

Iji  1986  alone,  there  were  over  30 
meetings  between  United  States  offi- 
cials and  Japanese  on  this  issue.  This 
does  not  skim  the  surface  of  industry's 
efforts. 

On  the  one  hand,  the  Kansai  Inter- 
national Airport  Co.  has  awarded  over 
$1£  bUlion  in  contracts  to  Japanese 
firms.  To  my  knowledge,  only  three 
U.S.  firms  have  received  contracts. 
Combined,  these  contracts  total  ap- 
proximately $1.4  million  of  the  $8  bil- 
lion project. 
We  have  been  stonewalled. 
Japanese  firms  are  doing  well  in  the 
open  United  States  construction 
market.  In  1981,  their  United  States 
business  was  less  than  $50  million.  In 


1985,  it  was  almost  $2  billion  and  we 
expect  1986  figures  to  be  about  $3  bil- 
lion. However,  American  firms  have 
been  effectively  locked  out  of  the 
market  in  Japan  for  the  past  20  years. 
Last  March,  the  United  States  and 
Japanese  subcabinet  level  officials  met 
to  discuss  foreign  participation  on 
Kansai.  Immediately  thereafter,  the 
chairman  of  the  leading  construction 
industry  trade  association  held  a  news 
conference  on  the  matter.  His  words 
appeared  the  next  day  in  all  the  major 
newspapers  in  Japan:  "Foreigners 
Need  Not  Apply."  His  successor  held  a 
news  conference  in  May  repeating  the 
message.  The  day  after  my  hearings  in 
Jime,  the  head  of  the  leading  Kansai 
business  organization  held  a  similar 
news  conference  to  declare  the  Kansai 
project  off  limits  to  foreign  firms. 

Certain  United  States  observers  and 
Japanese  industry  experts  have  de- 
scribed a  Japanese  business  practice 
referred  to  as  "dango"  or  mutual  con- 
sultation. There  have  been  allegations 
that  the  "dango"  system,  understood 
as  a  system  of  closed  meetings  among 
major  construction  companies  and 
their  affiliated  suppliers,  could  lead  to 
anticompetitive  behavior,  specifically, 
the  rotation  of  winning  bids  among  in- 
siders in  the  system.  Japanese  con- 
struction companies  enforce  this 
system  through  boycotts  and  threat- 
ened boycotts  of  customers. 

Prime  contractors  tell  the  subcon- 
tractors who  regularly  work  for  them 
not  to  work  for  foreign  firms.  One 
American  firm  actually  has  a  construc- 
tion license  in  Japan  but  the  subcon- 
tractor boycott  is  so  effective  he  can't 
even  build  his  own  buildings.  All  he 
has  been  able  to  build  are  two  Mrs. 
Fields  Cookie  Shops. 

Bear  in  mind  the  individual  who 
said,  "foreigners  need  not  apply"  won 
a  contract  worth  almost  $2  billion  in 
rehabilitation  work  in  Manhattan  in  a 
joint  venture  with  Zeckendorf .  In  fact, 
all  the  major  players  active  in  keeping 
American  firms  out  have  expanding 
and  profitable  business  interests  in  the 
United  States. 

Frankly,  the  Kansai  situation  is  Just 
plain  outrageous. 

In  the  face  of  this  intransigence,  otir 
legislation  sends  a  strong  signal  to 
Japan  that  we  must  see  meaningful 
change  which  will  allow  United  States 
firms  the  same  opportunities  in  Japan 
that  Japanese  firms  enjoy  in  the 
United  States. 

Our  (ill  will  make  foreign  participa- 
tion of  over  $25  billion  in  U.S.  airport 
and  airjway  improvement  over  the  next 
decade  contingent  upon  reciprocal  op- 
portunities for  U.S.  companies  over- 
seas. 

Foreign  firms  will  be  allowed  to  par- 
ticipate in  these  projects  unless  the 
USTR  determines,  based  on  the 
annual  report  on  foreign  trade  bar- 
riers and  other  relevant  factors,  that  a 


foreign  bidder  or  U.S.  subsidiary  with 
majority  foreign  ownership,  does  not 
allow  U.S.  firms  to  participate  in  pro- 
curement and  bidding  on  major  public 
works  projects. 

The  bill  contains  an  exemption  from 
this  provision  if  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  determines  that: 

Application  would  not  be  in  the 
public  interest. 

A  product  or  service  is  not  produced 
or  offered  in  the  United  States  in  suf- 
ficient and  reasonable  quantities. 

Exclusion  would  raise  the  project 
cost  by  more  than  20  percent. 

This  legislation  is  a  balanced  ap- 
proach to  gain  market  access  in  the 
second  largest  construction  market  in 
the  world.  The  policy  the  legislation 
sets  forth  is  clear  and  direct:  United 
States  firms  demand  the  same  market 
access  in  Japan  that  Japanese  firms 
enjoy  in  the  United  States. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join  us  in 
supporting  this  legislation  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of 
the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  text  of 
the  biU  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  f  oUows: 
S.  764 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Airport  and  Airway  Improvement  Act  of 
1982  (49  n.S.C.  2201,  et  seqq.)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
section: 

-SEC.  S3S.  DENIAL  OF  FUNDS  FOR  PROJECTS  USING 
PRODUCTS  OR  SERVICES  OF  FOREIGN 
COUNTRIES  THAT  DENY  FAIR  MARKET 
OPPORTUNITIES. 

"(a)  In  Gknzral.— 

"(1)  No  funds  provided  under  this  Act  may 
be  used  to  fund  any  project  which  uses  any 
product  or  service  of  a  foreign  country 
during  any  period  in  which  such  foreign 
country  is  listed  by  the  United  States  Trade 
Representative  under  subsection  (c). 

"(2)  Subsection  (a)  shall  not  apply  with 
respect  to  the  use  of  a  product  or  service  in 
a  project  if  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
determines  that— 

"(A)  the  application  of  subsection  (a)  to 
such  product,  service,  or  project  would  not 
be  in  the  public  interest, 

"(B)  products  of  the  same  class  or  kind  as 
such  product  or  service  are  not  produced  or 
offered  in  the  United  States,  or  in  any  for- 
eign country  that  is  not  listed  under  subsec- 
tion (c),  in  sufficient  and  reasonably  avail- 
able quantities  and  of  a  satisfactory  quality, 
or 

"(C)  exclusion  of  such  product  or  service 
from  the  project  would  increase  the  cost  of 
the  overall  project  contract  by  more  than  20 
percent. 

"(b)  Determimations.— 

"(1)  By  no  later  than  the  date  that  is  30 
days  after  the  date  on  which  each  report  is 
submitted  to  the  Congress  under  section 
181(b)  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974  (19  U.S.C. 
2241(b)),  the  United  States  Trade  Repre- 
sentative shall  make  a  determination  with 
respect  to  each  foreign  country  of  whether 
such  foreign  country— 

"(A)  denies  fair  and  equitable  market  op- 
portunities for  products  and  suppliers  of  the 
United  States  in  procurement,  or 


"(B)  fair  and  equitable  market  opportuni- 
ties for  United  States  bidders. 

for  construction  projects  that  cost  more 
than  (500,000  and  are  funded  (in  whole  or 
in  part)  by  the  government  of  such  foreign 
country. 

"(2)  In  making  determinations  under 
paragraph  (1),  the  United  States  Trade  Rep- 
resentative shall  take  into  account  informa- 
tion obtained  in  preparing  the  report  sub- 
mitted under  section  181  of  the  Trade  Act  of 
1974  and  such  other  information  as  the 
United  States  Trade  Representative  consid- 
ers to  be  relevant. 

"(C)  LlSXIRG  OP  FORKICIf  COUirFRIXS.— 

"(1)  The  United  States  Trade  Representa- 
tive shall  maintain  a  list  of  each  foreign 
country  with  respect  to  which  an  affirma- 
tive determination  is  made  under  subsection 
(b). 

"(2)  Any  foreign  country  that  is  added  to 
the  list  maintained  under  paragraph  (1) 
shall  remain  on  the  list  untU  the  United 
States  Trade  Representative  determines 
that  such  foreign  country  does  permit  the 
fair  and  equitable  market  opportunities  de- 
scribed in  subparagraphs  (A)  and  (B)  of  sub- 
section (bXl). 

"(3)  The  United  States  Trade  Representa- 
tive shall  annually  publish  in  the  Federal 
Register  the  entire  list  required  under  para- 
graph (1)  and  shall  publish  in  the  Federal 
Register  soiy  modifications  to  such  list  that 
are  made  between  annual  publications  of 
the  entire  list. 

"(d)  DETiNmoNS.— For  purposes  of  this 
section— 

"(1)  Elach  foreign  instrumentality,  and 
each  territory  or  possession  of  a  foreign 
country,  that  is  administered  separately  for 
customs  purposes  shall  be  treated  as  a  sepa- 
rate foreign  country. 

"(2)  Any  article  that  is  produced  or  manu- 
factured (in  whole  or  in  substantial  part)  in 
a  foreign  country  shall  be  considered  to  be  a 
product  of  such  foreign  country. 

"(3)  Any  service  provided  by  a  t>erson  that 
is  a  national  of  a  foreign  country,  or  is  con- 
trolled by  nationals  of  a  foreign  country, 
shall  be  considered  to  be  a  service  of  such 
foreign  country.". 

AIRPOBT  AND  AIKWATS  IMFROVEXKNT  ACT  OF 
1983 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  Senator  Murkow- 
SKi  today  as  cosponsor  of  S.  764,  a  biU 
to  amend  the  Airport  and  Airways  Im- 
provement Act  of  1982. 

This  biU  is  designed  to  be  a  tough  re- 
sponse to  foreign  unfair  trade  prac- 
tices. It  will  make  foreign  participa- 
tion in  federally-fimded  airport 
projects  contingent  upon  reciprocal 
opportunities  for  American  firms 
abroad. 

During  the  100th  Congress  we  wiU 
be  examining  many  proposals  for  re- 
ducing our  mounting  trade  deficit  and 
improving  the  competitive  position  of 
the  United  States  in  world  markets. 
Clearly  we  cannot  expect  American  in- 
dustry to  compete  successfully  unless 
it  is  allowed  to  complete  on  a  level 
playing  field.  In  many  cases  it  is  not 
that  American  products  are  inferior  to 
those  made  abroad— it  is  simply  that 
we  are  not  permitted  to  sell  them. 
Opening  foreign  markets  to  our  prod- 
ucts is  one   of  the   most  important 


things  we  can  do  to  improve  trade  and 
and  save  American  jobs. 

The  whole  point  of  trade  is  to  shop 
aroimd  the  world  for  the  best  avail- 
able products  at  the  best  available 
prices.  We  in  the  United  States  recog- 
nize that  free  and  open  markets  best 
serve  our  national  interests,  and  we 
expect  the  same  attitude  from  other 
countries.  I  have  grown  impatient  with 
those  countries  that  expect  to  have 
excess  to  American  markets  for  their 
products  while  making  their  own  mar- 
kets inaccessible  to  American  goods.  It 
is  time  to  respond  with  a  clear  signal 
that  we  will  not  tolerate  this  imbal- 
ance. 

For  the  last  several  years  the  admin- 
istration has  worked  to  achieve  a 
better  balance  in  our  bilateral  trade 
relations  with  Japan.  Yet  market 
access  to  our  products  in  Ji^jan  is  still 
far  from  reality,  and  the  American 
people  and  the  Congress  have  reached 
a  point  of  frustration.  The  only  way 
we  are  going  to  persuade  Japan  to 
remove  obstacles  to  United  States 
entry  to  its  markets  is  to  demonstrate 
the  consequences  for  keeping  those 
markets  closed. 

The  $8  billion  Kansai  International 
Airport  project  is  the  first  of  many 
large  public  works  projects  that  wiU  be 
built  in  Japan  in  the  next  decade.  In 
spite  of  the  fact  that  Japan  conducts 
over  $2  billion  of  construction  business 
in  the  United  States  each  year,  Ameri- 
can firms  are  effectively  prohibited 
from  participating  in  the  Japanese 
market.  American  firms  are  extronely 
interested  in  bidding  on  the  Kansai 
project  and  other  projects  but.  unfortu- 
nately, little  progress  has  been  made  in 
opening  Elansai  to  international  bid 
and  tender. 

It  is  time  for  the  United  States  to 
send  a  strong  signal  that  we  will  not 
stand  by  and  allow  Japanese  firms  to 
compete  for  business  in  the  United 
States  while  the  doors  to  open  trade 
remain  closed  in  Japan.  The  bill  I  join 
in  introducing  today  wiU  make  foreign 
participation  in  over  $25  billion  in  U.S. 
airport  and  airway  improvements  over 
the  next  10  years  contingent  upon  re- 
ciprocal opportunities  for  American 
companies  overseas. 

Foreign  companies  will  be  allowed  to 
participate  in  these  projects  unless  the 
U.S.  Trade  Representative  determines 
that  a  foreign  country  does  not  permit 
American  firms  to  participate  in  pro- 
curement and  bidding  on  major  public 
works  projects.  Exceptions  from  this 
provision  are  permitted  in  cases  in 
which  the  exclusion  of  a  bidder  would 
raise  the  project  cost  by  more  than  20 
percent,  or  if  a  product  or  service  is 
not  sufficiently  available  in  the  United 
States. 

The  United  States  can  no  longer 
afford  to  be  a  free  and  open  trading 
partner  in  the  face  of  closed  markets 
abroad.  Although  we  cannot  turn  the 
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ittmtkm  aroand  wtth  one  piece  of  leg- 
fahitlnn.  tbJs  bm  rmreeento  a  algiilf- 
lOHst  itep— tt  demomtntee  oar  reaolve 
to  Improve  Amerinn  competlttvenen 
by  alkmliic  America  to  compete.  I 
Ikope  my  ccJleagaet  wfll  Join  In  sup- 
portinc  this  inlttattro. 


ROUTINX  If  ORNINO  BUSINESS 

Hie  FRSSIDINO  OFFICER.  Under 
tbe  pnnrloaB  ovder,  Vtasn  wiU  now  be  a 
period  for  the  tmmctioin  of  routine 
mfomtDK  boatoeH,  not  to  extend 
beyond  10:30  ajn..  with  statements 
therein  limited  to  1  minute  each. 

lir.  DOIIENICL  Mr.  President.  I 
snaest  the^eenee  of  a  quorum. 

The  FRE81DIMO  OFFICEK.  The 
derk  Will  call  the  ndL 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  rolL 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  eoosent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  FRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  SO  <»dered. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Mom- 
inc  business  is  dosed. 


DISAPFROVAIr  OF  CERTAIN  AS- 
SISTANCE TO  THE  NICARA- 
OUAN  DEMOCRATIC  RESIST- 
ANCE 

Hie  PRESIDING  OFFICE31.  The 
Senate  will  now  proceed  with  the  un- 
flnisfaed  business,  which  the  clerk  will 
report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  Joint  resolntloii  (SJ.  Res.  81)  dlaapprov- 
tns  the  provision  of  sdditiaDal  aaslstanoe  to 
the  Hleszacusn  donocratic  resistance,  pur- 
■usiit  to  Title  3  of  the  lOUtsry  Ck>Dstructlon 
Awmvistkna  Act  of  1987. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consider- 
ation of  the  Joint  resolution. 

Mr.  DOBCENICI  addressed  the 
Chair.        

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
PKTOiB).  The  Senator  from  New 
Mexico. 

Mr.  DOMENICL  Mr.  President.  I 
was  sunmsed  to  proceed  with  the  first 
5  minutes  of  debate,  but  I  do  not 
desire  to  use  that  time  now.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  time  may 
be  yielded  to  the  Junior  Senator  from 
Colorado  [Mr.  Wibth]  and  that  it  be 
charged  to  the  proponents. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  WIRTU.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  Mexico  for 
yielding  his  time. 

Mr.  President.  I  rise  in  support  of 
the  resolution  of  di8i4>proval.  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  81. 

After  6  long  years,  the  Contras  have 
not  earned  our  confidence.  They  have 


certainly  not  earned  $40  million  more 
from  American  taxpayers.  The  reasons 
are  clear 

First,  financial  accountability.  As 
mucfa  as  $124  million  in  aid  to  the 
Contras  has  not  been  accounted  for, 
aoccrdlng  to  recent  newspi4>er  reports. 

That  figure  indudes  $36  million  in 
108S  funds,  which  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  has  not  been  able  to 
trace,  and  $60  million  released  in  1986 
for  which  we  do  not  have  complete 
records.  Further,  we  have  yet  to  re- 
ceive a  full  report  on  the  $20  to  $40 
million  diverted  to  the  Contras  from 
fordgn  sources,  such  as  the  Sultanate 
of  Brunei,  and  the  Iranian  weapons 
deals.  Before  the  Contras  receive  an- 
other $40  million  from  American  tax- 
payers, the  administration  should  find 

the  fn liming  funds. 

Second,  and  more  important,  there 
is  the  matter  of  the  Contras  them- 
selves. Simply  put,  the  Contras  make 
up  a  brutally  Ineffective  military  force 
that  is  doing  more  harm  than  good  to 
UJB.  interests  in  Central  America.  Top 
U.S.  military  officials.  Induding  the 
former  commander  of  U.S.  forces  in 
Latin  America,  Gen.  Paul  Gorman, 
have  acknowledged  as  much,  branding 
the  Contras  as  nothing  more  than  "a 
crosi-border  raiding  force"  given  to 
"clumsy  attacks  on  fixed  points." 

Moreover,  the  Contras  are  in  disar- 
ray politically.  They  have  failed  to 
rally  support  for  their  cause  inside 
Nicaragua  or  in  other  Latin  American 
countries.  Their  leadership  is  quickly 
disintegrating,  as  indicated  by  the 
recent  departures  of  Contra  political 
leaders.  Adolfo  Calero  and  Arturo 
Cms. 

All  of  these  developments  stand  in 
stark  contrast  to  the  rosy  picture 
painted  by  the  administration  last 
spring.  Congress  and  the  American 
people  were  told  then  that  the  Con- 
tras were  united,  politically  and  mili- 
tarily, to  take  the  war  to  the  Sandl- 
nista  regime.  With  this  allegedly 
potent  fighting  force,  negotiations— es- 
pecially by  the  Contadora  countries  of 
Mexico,  Colombia,  Panama,  and  Ven- 
ezuda— could  be  put  on  the  back 
burner. 

The  administration  was  flat  wrong. 
Leaders  of  the  Contras  have  been 
feuding  ever  since  they  were  lumped 
together  into  a  single  political  organi- 
zation, the  ironically  titled  United  Nic- 
araguan  Opposition  [UNO].  And  these 
feuds,  culminating  in  Calero's  ouster 
and  Cruz's  resignation,  have  spilled 
over  into  the  military  arena.  For  ex- 
ample, rebel  forces  In  southern  Nicara- 
gua have  vowed  to  ignore  orders  from 
Contra  headquarters  in  Honduras. 

The  Contras'  military  problems 
extend  far  beyond  political  disorgani- 
zation. Contra  forces  have  confined 
themselves  to  renegade  attacks — espe- 
cially on  soft  civilian  targets— in  the 
remote  Jungle  areas  of  northern  Nica- 
ragua. After  nearly  6  years  of  battle. 


the  Contras  remain  on  the  fringe  of 
Nicaragua^-nowhere  dose  to  the  coim- 
try's  strategic  heartland. 

That  the  Contras  are  militarily  inept 
was  made  dear  in  testimony  by  Gener- 
al Gorman  before  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee.  I  asked  the  gener- 
al—formerly the  head  of  UJ3.  South- 
em  Conxnand  and  an  architect  of  the 
rebel  war  against  Nicaragua^his  as- 
sessment of  the  Contras'  capabilities. 
He  said  that  unless  the  Contras  alter 
their  "modus  operandi."  the  United 
States  ^ould  "cut— the  operation— 
off"  and  that  "throwing  money  at  the 
problem  at  this  point  isn't  going  to 
produce,  in  my  view,  the  kind  of  re- 
sults thsjt  are  required." 

Generil  Gorman  later  sent  a  state- 
ment to  the  committee,  saying  that  he 
still  supports  the  administration's 
Central  America  policy.  But  interest- 
ingly, he  did  not  repudiate  his  earlier 
statement,  which  ended  on  this  note: 

I  am  confident  (the  contras)  can  go  out 
and  alt  oa  some  remote  mountain  .  .  .  But 
raising  the  flag  in  Managuar— I  don't  see  it 

GomuBa  based  his  candid,  no-non- 
sense critique  military  groiuids.  But 
the  Contras  are  also  deficient  on  diplo- 
matic grounds;  their  continued  oper- 
ation has  uindermlned  the  real  means 
by  which  we  can  resolve  Nicaragua's 
dvil  war  and  Central  America's  region- 
al instability;  and  those  means  are  ag- 
gressive negotiations  with  our  hemi- 
spheric allies. 

Our  allies  are  working  to  bring  Nica- 
ragua back  into  the  regional  main- 
stream by  negotiating  an  accord  to 
end:  the  Contras'  war,  Nicaraguan  in- 
cursions Into  Honduras;  outside  inter- 
vention-oincluding  Soviet  and  Cuban 
activities— and  increases  in  the  size  of 
military  force  in  Central  America. 
Most  telling  is  the  recent  news  that 
Nicaragua's  neighbors— Costa  Rica 
and  H<mduras— have  Joined  with  El 
Salvador  and  Guatemala  to  hammer 
out  Just  such  an  agreement.  The 
Senate  wisely  endorsed  this  effort  just 
last  week  by  an  overwhelming  vote  of 
I  believe  98  to  1. 

The  United  States  should  continue 
to  encourage  this  sensible  diplomatic 
approach,  not  disrupt  it  through  sup- 
port of  the  Contras.  The  Contras  have 
done  nothing  more  than  waste  mil- 
lions of  Americans  taxpayers'  dollars, 
alienate  our  regional  allies,  and  en- 
trench a  hostile  Sandinista  regime. 

That  it  no  way  to  protect  our  legiti- 
mate security  interests  in  Central 
America.  We  must  pursue  an  intelli- 
gent alternative,  capitalizing  regional 
allies,  negotiating  a  binding  agree- 
ment, and  vigorously  enforcing  it. 

There  is  bipartisan  and  broad  hemi- 
spheric support  for  constructive  diplo- 
macy. Let  us  catalyze  the  process 
today  by  passing  this  resolution  of  dis- 
approve 

We  hear  and  will  continue  to  hear 
the  rhetx>ric  about  if  you  do  not  sup- 


port the  Contras,  what  do  you  sup- 
port? Do  you  believe  there  ought  to  be 
a  Soviet  foothold  in  Central  America? 

There  is  all  kind  of  rhetoric  related 
to  the  question  of  what  the  alternative 
Is  to  the  Contras.  The  alternative  is 
very  clear. 

What  we  are  suggesting  is  that  the 
march  of  democracy  is  on  throughout 
Central  America  and  South  America; 
the  tide  of  history  is  against  the  very 
approach  being  followed  by  this  ad- 
ministration. 

Since  we  have  pursued  this  policy  in 
Nicaragua,  we  have  done  Just  exactly 
the  opposite  of  what  our  stated  policy 
was:  less  freedom  of  the  press,  less 
active  church,  less  opposition,  less  dy- 
namics within  the  economy.  Every- 
thing is  going  Just  coimter  to  what  the 
administration  has  told  us  that  they 
want  to  do. 

Our  purpose  should  be  to  use  our 
economic  power,  our  diplomatic  power, 
negotiation  process  and  pressure  from 
the  United  States  to  bring  that  Gov- 
ernment back  within  the  mainstream 
of  what  is  going  on  throughout  Cen- 
tral America  and  South  America. 

We  cannot  ignore  those  forces  of 
history,  and  those  forces  are  on  our 
side.  Let  us  stop  ignoring  those  forces 
of  history.  Let  us  go  with  them.  Let  us 
reinforce  them.  Stop  the  absurd  ex- 
penditure of  fimds  from  the  American 
taxpayer,  and  let  us  move  into  making 
Nicaragua  once  again  a  citizen  of  this 
hemisphere. 

Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. 

Again  I  thank  my  distinguished  col- 
league, the  Senator  from  New  Mexico, 
for  yielding  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  as  un- 
derstood, we  thought  the  membership 
would  be  here  to  speak.  We  will  have 
to  suggest  an  absence  of  a  quorum  and 
try  to  do  better  on  having  someone  ac- 
tually here,  though,  the  next  time. 

I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum 
with  the  time  equally  divided. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
the  privilege  of  yielding  6  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Nevada,  Senator 
Hkcht.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Nevada  is  recognized. 

Mr.  HECHT.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  thank  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Mississippi 
and,  I  might  add,  there  is  no  one  sit- 


ting in  the  Senate  that  I  have  more  re- 
spect for  than  you,  sir. 

Mr.  President,  today,  the  Senate 
once  again  visits  the  issue  of  the  Nica- 
raguan freedom  fighters.  Over  the 
past  few  years,  we  seem  to  be  doing 
this  on  a  regular  basis,  yet,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  believe  this  time.  Congress 
needs  to  ask  itself  serious  questions 
about  the  courage  of  our  convictions. 
Since  proponents  of  abandoning  these 
brave  individuals  are  so  persistent,  the 
question  has  to  be  asked— does  Con- 
gress have  the  wlU  to  stop  Russian 
guided  adventurism  that  attempts  to 
plant  more  Communist  controlled 
colonies  in  this  hemisphere?  Will  we 
say  no,  not  here?  Are  we  willing  to 
continue  to  allow  this  serious  threat  to 
our  national  security  right  on  our  own 
back  doorstep?  It  is  time  to  show  that 
we  do  Indeed  have  the  courage  of  our 
convictions.  Mr.  President,  Congress 
must  help  and  I  believe  America  de- 
mands that  we  do. 

Over  the  years,  Americans  have  seen 
what  it  means  to  stand  for  freedom 
when  we  look  at  Western  Europe, 
Korea,  Japan,  the  Dominican  Repub- 
lic, El  Salvador,  and,  most  recently, 
Grenada.  The  poor  people  of  Laos, 
Cambodia,  and  South  Vietnam  can 
give  us  chapter  and  verse  what  hi4>- 
pens  when  the  United  States  looks  the 
other  way.  What  we  are  rtirnniBging 
today— preventing  the  devdopment  of 
a  Soviet  guided  Communist  dictator- 
ship in  Central  America^is  dealing 
with  a  threat  dose  to  home,  to  the  na- 
tional security  of  our  own  people.  To 
those  who  question  this,  I  suggest  a 
quick  review  of  the  map  of  Central 
America,  and  the  political,  economic, 
and  national  security  conditions  in 
countries  between  the  Texas  border 
and  Nicaragua. 

Today.  Mr.  President,  we  are  being 
asked  to  stop  the  next  round  of  sup- 
port to  the  Nicaraguan  resistance.  A 
resistance  that  puts  lives  on  the  line 
every  day  in  hopes  of  bringing  back  to 
life  a  betrayed  revolution;  of  restoring 
democratic  freedoms  we  take  for 
granted;  a  resistance  that  seeks  simple 
rights  forbidden  by  the  repressive  San- 
dinistas. The  backers  of  this  disap- 
proval resolution  assert  that  we  must 
not  spend  more  money  imtil  we  satisfy 
all  the  auditors,  accountants,  and  law- 
yers in  Washington.  I  wonder— could 
there  be  Just  a  touch  of  muddying  the 
waters?  Could  this  be  one  more  at- 
tempt to  embarrass  an  embattled 
President  who  has  done  more  to  bol- 
ster the  security  of  this  country  than 
any  other? 

Despite  some  rocky  times,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  Nican«uan  democratic  re- 
sistance movement  has  made  notewor- 
thy progress.  Military  training  is 
paying  off  in  terms  of  disdpline  and 
human  rights;  field  level  leadership 
has  improved,  and  young  Nicaraguans 
are  Joining  the  "Contra"  forces  in  re- 
spectable numbers.  I  urge  my  fellow 


Senators— do  not  break  faith  with 
these  people,  and  do  not  give  up.  To 
stop  helping  them  now  is  another  way 
of  saying:  "Let  the  resistance  wither 
away;  let  this  Marxist  regime  establii^ 
itself  as  yet  another  base  for  Commu- 
nist expansion  in  this  hemisphere."  I 
cannot  support  either  idea. 

BCr.  President,  a  recent  editorial  in 
The  Laa  Vegas  Review  Journal  sums 
up  the  situation  we  are  facing  here  In 
clear  terms.  This  piece  is  right  on 
target  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
read  It  for  a  realistic  taste  of  what  Is 
being  said  outside  the  beltway. 

President  Reagan  and  his  adminis- 
tration are  right  on  this  one.  Mr. 
President — we  are  facing  a  clear 
choice— I  hope  we  make  the  right  one. 

I  ask  iinanimotis  consent  that  the 
editorial  from  the  Las  Vegas  Review 
Journal  be  printed  in  the  Rscord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Contras  Facx  Tough  Battlb  ix  Conghus 

The  debate  In  Congress  cmioemlng  aid  to 
the  Contras  wOl  begin  rolling  again  aoon. 

The  Contras,  who,  as  everyone  should 
know,  are  struggling  to  topple  the  commu- 
nist Sandinista  dictatorship  in  Nicaragua, 
have  plenty  of  opponents  in  Congress,  in- 
cluding our  Sen.  Harry  Reld  and  maybe 
freshman  Rep.  Jim  BUbray,  who  is  waffling 
on  the  issue. 

Those  who  oppoK  further  American  aid 
to  the  Contras  will  argue  that  the  Contns 
caimot  win,  that  the  Ccmtra  leadership  Is  In 
disarray,  that  not  all  the  n.S.  aid  destined 
for  the  Contras  can  be  accounted  for,  that 
Nicaragua  Is  too  small  and  remote  to  repre- 
sent a  threat  to  VS.  security,  that  the  San- 
dinistas can  be  "contained"  or  "iaoUted" 
within  Nlcaragtia's  borders. 

There  is  validity  in  some  of  these  argu- 
ments. Indeed,  the  Contras'  accounting 
practices  have  been  less  than  perfect  Nica- 
ragua Is  indeed  a  small  and  rather  remote 
nation.  The  Contra  leadership  has  indeed 
experienced  a  recent  shakeup.  And,  indeed, 
maybe  Nicaragua  could  be  somehow  "isolat- 
ed," maybe  like  Cuba  is  "isolated." 

There  are  those  in  Congress  who  will 
argue  that  it  has  been  months  since  $100 
million  in  new  V&.  aid  began  filtering  down 
to  the  Contras,  yet  they  have  won  no  major 
victories,  so  let's  give  up  on  them.  The 
notion  seems  to  be:  If  you  can't  win  a  war  in 
six  months,  sturender. 

On  the  world  scene,  American  impatience 
is  matched  in  degree  only  by  the  deep,  abid- 
ing patience  of  the  totalltarlans. 

It  is  true  that  the  Contras  are  at  a  severe 
disadvantage,  facing  as  they  do  upwards  of 
$3  billion  worth  of  Soviet  weaponry  with  a 
few  tens  of  millions  of  dollars  worth  of 
small  arms  supplied  by  the  Americans. 

In  an  excellent  easay  in  the  current  edi- 
tion of  Time  magazine.  Charles  Krautham- 
mer puts  it  this  way: 

"The  'they  can't  win'  refrain  (is)  some- 
what ironic.  It  comes  most  oft«i  from  pre- 
cisely those  people  in  Congress  who  are  con- 
stantly fighting  to  cut  aid  to  the  Contras. 
reducing  their  supplies  to  the  barest  mini- 
mum, or  trying  to  eliminate  assistance  alto- 
gether. Having  disarmed  the  resistance, 
they  then  assert  that  it  cannot  win.  and 
then  they  dte  the  inability  to  win  as  a 
reason  for  disarming  it.  A  neat  circle." 
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Those  who  define  the  Nicaraguan  sltua- 
ttOD  aotaly  In  tenas  of  natlwial  security,  ar- 


..n    .A*-t« 


Yesterday,  I  made  a  statement.  Mr.    Democratic  Party  which,  for  as  long  as 
Preaident.    opposing    the    resolution.    I  can  remember,  has  been  the  party  of 
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1^.  President,  if  we  fail  the  Contras 
by  refusing  to  shore  up  their  defenses 


ml^»^     4-Wl..     %«-.. 
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If  we  pass  the  resolution  of  disap- 
proval, the  $40  million  wiU  likewise  be 


«<^.^  ...J11    w^  . 


SUtes?  Or  is  it  the  leaders  of  the  Cen- 
tral American  countries,  who  repre- 
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who  defliw  the  Nleanguan  litua- 
tloB  Mdely  tn  tom  of  natkinal  aecurity.  v- 
gwfcij  tiiat  mdi  ft  ■msn  nit*****  could  not 
mmffrlT  icprcHUt  a  thra«t  to  michty,  nucle- 
ar aimad  Ameriem.  and  that  It  could  be  ef - 
feettfdy  "Isolated"  and  aomebow  neutral- 
tod  an  BMMtly  imac.  It  la  true  that,  aa  in- 
dependent nattona.  eountrles  like  Cuba  and 
Mlcaiacua  could  not  threata>  the  security 
of  the  United  Statea.  However,  neither  Cuba 
nor  Nleamua  are  independent  nations— 
both  are  tolonlea.  Soviet  colonlca. 

Aa  colonlf  of  the  aggnaslvely  expansion- 
tat  Sorlet  Bnirfre,  they  do  represent  a 
threat  to  the  lonf-tenn  survival  of  the 
Italted  Statea.  Cuba,  which  has  emerged  as 
the  moat  loyal  of  the  Soviet  colmiial  poases- 
aloiH.  has  aent  lU  troopa  to  fight  Soviet 
pioiy  wan  and  subvert  UJS.  interests  In 
more  than  M  countries  around  the  world. 
Mlcaracua  under  the  Sandlnistaa  is  nothing 
if  not  a  copy  of  the  Cuban  model,  complete 
with  a  aecret  pdUoe  fOroe  and  political  gulag 
«'*'»«"r  run  by  Cubans  and  East  Germans. 

HOfw  ta  Cuba  "Isolatedr'  How  would  Nica- 
ragua be  "Isolated?"  By  "IsoUted."  we  sus- 
pect the  opponents  of  Contra  aid  mean 
"ceded  to  the  Soviet  Bnpire." 

It  ta  difficult  to  understand  why  those 
same  uannaemiii  who  get  all  upaet  about 
apartheid  and  human  rights  violations  in 
South  Africa  and  who  were  so  up  in  arms 
about  human  rlgfata  abuses  under  the 
nisiifs  redme— do  not  direct  more  wrath  in 
the  dlreetlan  of  the  Sandinistas. 

lliere  ta  a  group  inside  Nicaragua  called 
the  Penaanent  Commission  on  Human 
Righta  tn  Nicaragua.  Thta  group,  made  up  of 
Mkaiaguan  dtlaens  of  diverse  backgrounds, 
waa  tn  the  forefront  of  the  human  rights 
movement,  frequently  taking  to  task 
Somoaa  and  hta  cohorts,  in  the  days  before 
the  Sandinlsta  coup. 

Nov.  the  group,  whose  memlwrs  are  sub- 
ject to  constant  harassment  by  Sandinista 
secrK  pObce.  writes: 

"Dozing  ISM.  the  human  rights  situation 
in  Nicaragua,  without  a  doubt,  reached  the 
lowest  levds  in  our  history,  the  deaths  for 
political  motives,  the  disappearances  of  pris- 
oners, the  massive  arrests  of  campesinos, 
the  persecution,  the  black-maO  and  harass- 
ment of  members  of  (vpositlon  political  par- 
tlea  and  memben  of  Independent  imlon  con- 
federations, the  political  'trials  .  .  .  ',  the 
ckMlng  of  independent  media  . .  .  the  police 
control  of  the  population  through  the  so- 
called  Sandinista  Defense  C<Mnmittee8.  .  . 

The  report  goes  aa  to  detail  many  In- 
stances of  t4»ture  and  heavy-handed  oppres- 
sion. No  one  can  now  doubt  that  life  under 
the  Sandinistas  ta  increasingly  grim  and  far 
worse  than  under  Somoaa. 

The  situation  can  only  worsen  If  Ameri- 
ca's commitment  to  the  hemisphere  is  weak- 
ened. 

Mr.  BECST.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
facing  a  clear  choice.  I  hope  we  can 
make  the  right  one. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  MiwrfwrippL 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  his  time? 

Mr.  DIXON  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois  is  recognized. 

Mr.  DIXON.  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished friend  from  Mississippi. 


Yesterday,  I  made  a  statement.  Mr. 
President.  opp(»ing  the  resolution, 
and  in  view  of  the  many  demands 
upon  time  the  managers  were  not  able 
to  permit  me  to  conclude  my  speech. 
So  t  thank  them  for  the  opportunity 
to  47eak  further  today  on  this  impor- 
tant subject  because  I  believe  the  cur- 
rent administration  policy  of  assisting 
the  Nicaraguan  democratic  resistance 
suffers  because  n.S.  goals  are  not  clear 
and  our  policy  is  not  firm. 

Many  American  people  believe  the 
administration  is  trjring  to  overthrow 
the  Nicaraguan  Government!  Many 
believe  that  U.S.  persoimel  will  even- 
tually become  embroiled  in  a  conflict 
in  Central  America.  Shifting  ration- 
ales for  aiding  the  democratic  resist- 
ance have  blurred  the  focus  and  pur- 
pose of  American  policy  toward  Nica- 
ragua. 

Mr.  President,  in  supporting  Contra 
assistance  our  goal  is  not  to  overthrow 
the  Sandinista  regime.  We  do  not  wish 
to  force  the  Sandinistas  out  of  Nicara- 
gua, We  do  not  wish  to  remove  them 
from  the  political  process. 

Instead,  the  United  States  must  be 
committed  to  force  the  Sandinistas  to 
share  political  power  in  a  democratic 
maimer,  and  to  accept  the  legitimacy 
of  the  ballot  box  in  Nicaragua! 

The  American  goal  in  Nicaragua,  as 
it  is  in  any  nation  facing  Communist 
aggression,  is  freedom  of  choice,  plain 
and  simple.  I  believe  it  is  the  duty  of 
this  country  to  come  to  the  aid  of  na- 
tions where  freedom  of  choice  has 
been  taken,  by  force,  with  outside  as- 
sistance. 

Nicaragua  faces  this  today. 

Mr.  President,  if  Daniel  Ortega  and 
the  Sandinista  Junta  gain  legitimate 
power  in  Nicaragua  through  a  fair 
election,  then  I  will  accept  the  result— 
we  all  must!  But  let  him  give  the  Nica- 
raguan people  a  choice.  Mr.  President. 

I  believe  that  this  must  be  the  mes- 
sage behind  American  policy  toward 
Nicaragua:  The  United  States  is  will- 
ing to  accept  anyone  as  Nicaragua's 
leader,  as  long  as  that  Individual  su*- 
rives  in  power  through  a  Just.  fair, 
forthright  and  open  election! 

The  obligation  of  the  United  States 
in  Nicaragua  Is  not  an  obligation  to  a 
specific  political  group,  Mr.  President. 
It  Is  an  obligation  to  defend  a  demo- 
cratic political  process  in  that  country. 
It  Is  an  obligation  to  ensure  that  the 
Nicaraguan  people  are  given  a  choice. 

We  fought  for  the  democratic  proc- 
ess 200  years  ago,  Mr.  President.  We 
fought  for  it  in  two  world  wars.  We  are 
fighting  for  it  today  in  Afghanistan. 

Unfortunately,  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  believe  the  administration  has 
adequately  defined  this  American 
commitment  in  Central  America,  and 
our  policy  has  suffered  for  it. 

I  vote  against  this  resolution  of  dis- 
approval as  a  Harry  Truman  Demo- 
crat. I  support  assistance  to  the  Con- 
tras  in  Nicaragua  as  a  member  of  the 


Democratic  Party  which,  for  as  long  as 
I  can  remember,  has  been  the  party  of 
opportimlty,  the  party  of  strength, 
and  the  party  committed  to  the  legiti- 
macy of  the  ballot  box  at  home  and 
abroad. 

Mr.  President,  giving  people  the  op- 
portunity for  freedom  lies  at  the  soul 
of  the  Democratic  Party,  and  I  will  not 
walk  away  from  this.  We  are  defend- 
ing the  ballot  box  in  Nicaragua,  and 
from  the  baUot  box  stems  everything 
we  hold  dear  in  a  democratic  society: 

Freedom  of  the  press;  freedom  of  re- 
ligion; fk^edom  of  speech;  freedom  to 
organize  independent  labor  unions; 
freedom  to  assemble;  and,  freedom  to 
vote  for  anyone— Democrat,  Republi- 
can, Coauniuiist.  Socialist,  Libertarian. 

The  U.S.  Commimist  Party  fields  a 
full  ticket  in  most  Presidential  elec- 
tions in  my  home  State  of  Illinois. 
Throughout  Elurope,  Communist  par- 
ties participate  in  the  electoral  proc- 
ess. Today  we  are  asking  the  Sandinis- 
tas to  do  the  same. 

Mr.  lYesident,  a  Soviet  client  state 
as  strong  as  Nicaragua  in  Central 
America  places  the  entire  region  at 
risk.  If  Ortega  can  consolidate  his  dic- 
tatorsh^},  and  if  the  Sandinistas  can 
own  Nicaragua,  then  I  believe  this 
regime  will  look  elsewhere. 

Democratic  institutions  in  many  of 
the  nations  in  Central  America  are 
fragile.  Conditions  in  nations  such  as 
Costa  Rica  and  Mexico  would  repre- 
sent fertile  ground  to  a  strong,  consoli- 
dated Marxist  government  like  Nicara- 
gua. 

To  the  south,  Daniel  Ortega  would 
find  the  tiny  democratic  nation  of 
Costa  Rica.  Costa  Rica  does  not  even 
maintain  a  standing  army.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, it  does  not  surprise  me  that 
President  Arias  is  pressing  the  Sandi- 
nistas to  examine  his  peace  proposal. 
He  faces  the  largest  army  in  Central 
America. 

To  the  north,  Mr.  President,  the 
Sandinistas  would  look  toward  Mexico, 
with  its  long  imdef  ended  border  to  our 
south.  National  government  in  Mexico 
is  pervaded  by  corruption.  The  demo- 
cratic process  is  shot  through  with 
corruption.  Presidents  of  Mexico  leave 
office  with  millions  of  dollars,  and 
build  mansions  high  on  the  hills  over- 
looking Mexico  City,  while  millions  of 
Mexicans  face  poverty  and  imemploy- 
ment.  Our  neighbor  to  the  south  is 
saddled  with  overwhelming  foreign 
debt.  Its  devalued  currency  is  a  symp- 
tom oif  the  highest  inflation  in 
memory. 

I  am  seriously  concerned,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  democracy  in  Latin  America 
faces  a  grave,  calculated  threat  from 
the  Soviet-backed  Nicaraguan  regime. 
This  threat  will  worsen  immeasiu^bly 
if  the  Sandinistas  are  allowed  to 
defeat  the  Nicaraguan  resistance  and 
consolidate  their  domestic  position. 


Mi.  President,  if  we  fall  the  Contras 
by  refusing  to  shore  up  their  defenses 
against  this  Marxist  regime,  and  if  we 
fail  to  keep  up  the  pressure  against 
the  Sandinistas,  then  free,  above 
board  elections  will  never  take  place  in 
that  country. 

When  Ortega  controls  Nicaragua  ab- 
solutely, with  his  Soviet  Army  and  his 
Soviet  Air  Force,  he  will  rule  Central 
America.  He  is  the  lion  who  will  lie 
down  wherever  he  pleases,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. 

Today,  we  already  face  a  threat  from 
the  Soviet  client  state  of  Cuba.  If 
Daniel  Ortega  becomes  the  powerful 
leader  of  a  forcibly  United  Nicaragua, 
Mr.  President,  then  I  believe  we  will 
see  Sandinista  expansionism  and  even- 
tual Soviet  involvement  in  the  domes- 
tic affairs  of  additional  democratic 
states  in  that  region. 

So  let  me  say  in  closing,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, for  each  of  these  obvious  rea- 
sons, Mr.  President,  this  Congress 
must  follow  through  on  its  previous 
commitment  to  the  democratic  resist- 
ance. 

We  must  continue  to  pressure  the 
Sandinista  regime! 

I  believe  the  Sandinistas  take  seri- 
ously the  challenge  posed  by  the  Nica- 
raguan resistance.  I  believe  a  strong 
resistance  with  a  solid  American  com- 
mitment can  bring  the  Sandinistas  to 
the  negotiating  table.  If  the  Contra 
forces  receive  some  sustained  political 
and  financial  support  from  this  Con- 
gress, I  believe  they  have  a  chance  to 
push  the  Ortega  government  toward 
negotiations. 

For  these  reasons,  Mr.  President,  I 
urge  the  Senate  to  vote  against  this 
resolution  of  disapproval. 

I  thank  the  Chair.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  distinguished  managers. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
Shields  time? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  10  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Washington  State  to  speak  in  support 
of  the  Joint  resolution.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Washington  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  EVANS.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. 

So  far  this  year  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  we  have  accomplished  very 
little  legislatively.  In  2  months  we 
have  passed  a  highway  bill,  a  clean 
water  bill,  and  an  appliance  efficiency 
bill— all  holdovers  from  the  99th  Con- 
gress. We  have  also  passed  a  couple  of 
resolutions  original  to  the  100th  Con- 
gress—not much,  but  worthwhile, 
nonetheless. 

Before  us  is  a  measure  to  disapprove 
the  release  of  $40  million  to  the 
Contra  rebels.  At  4  p.m.,  we  will  vote 
up  or  down  on  this  Joint  resolution. 
What  wiU  that  vote  accomplish?  If  we 
defeat  the  resolution  of  disapproval, 
the  $40  million  will  be  released  on 
March  20. 
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If  we  pass  the  resolution  of  disap- 
proval, the  140  million  wiU  likewise  be 
released.  There  will  be  no  difference. 

Why?  Because  we  are  in  a  procedur- 
al setting  that  effectively  denies  us  the 
opportunity  to  have  any  effect  on 
whether  the  money  goes  to  the  Con- 
tras or  does  not.  We  may  as  well  be 
voting  on  whether  the  Sun  will  set 
this  evening. 

When  we  vote  in  the  Senate,  it 
should  mean  something.  We  should 
not  vote  simply  to  vindicate  a  particu- 
lar position  or  to  engage  in  symbolic 
chest  thumping. 

That  is  all  we  are  doing  in  this 
debate  and  with  this  vote.  We  wiU 
make  ourselves  feel  good,  declare  vic- 
tory—or defeat— and  take  our  domi- 
noes and  go  home. 

As  a  body  we  have  probably  spent 
more  time  debating  the  intricacies  and 
details  of  the  status  of  Nicaragua,  an 
improverished  country  smaller  than 
the  State  of  Oregon,  than  we  have  de- 
bating our  NATO  aUianoe  strategy, 
overall  U.S.  national  security  policy,  or 
Just  about  any  other  foreign  policy 
issue. 

In  strident  tones  we  speak  of  Nicara- 
gua, yet  are  strangely  silent  on  the  im- 
portant relationship  we  have  with 
Mexico.  Mexico  is  not  600  miles  away 
but  next  door.  It  is  a  nation  with  an 
economy  and  population  larger  than 
all  but  a  handful  of  nations.  Ignorance 
and  neglect  of  that  special  relation- 
ship could  result  in  economic  instabil- 
ity in  Mexico  and  the  political  disrup- 
tion which  could  follow.  We  would  in- 
stantly forget  the  travails  of  Nicara- 
gua, in  fact  dismiss  them  as  regional  in 
nature.  This  floor  would  be  Jammed 
with  those  searching  for  solutions  to 
new  crises  and  wondering  why  we  had 
ignored  or  special  responsibiity  to  our 
neighbor. 

We  are  focused  on  the  wrong  issue 
at  the  wrong  time  and  on  the  wrong 
nation. 

Clearly,  we  must  be  concerned  about 
Central  America.  We  obviously  cannot 
ignore  the  fact  of  Communist  presence 
in  an  otherwise  politically  fragile 
region.  But  we  should  limit  oiu*  actions 
to  those  we  believe  will  help  bring 
about  the  result  we  want. 

All  Members  of  this  body  desire  po- 
litical stability  in  Central  America. 
Our  concern  about  the  Sandinistas  is 
that  once  they  have  consolidated  their 
power,  they  will  inexorably  cast  the 
seeds  of  their  Marxist  revolution  into 
the  fledgling  democratic  gardens  of 
their  neighbors.  We  fear  that  the 
seeds  thus  sown  will  sprout  weeds  of 
totalitarian  repression  that  will  pre- 
vent the  tender  shoots  of  democracy 
from  ever  blooming. 

But  who  is  in  the  best  position  to 
paint  the  political  pictive  we  would 
like  to  see  in  Central  America  in  the 
future?  Is  it  U.S.  Senators,  who  repre- 
sent the  people  of  the  several  States? 
Is    it    the    President    of   the    United 


States?  Or  is  it  the  leaders  of  the  Cen- 
tral American  coimtries.  who  repre- 
sent people  who  live  and  work  there  or 
die  there,  depending  on  the  outcome 
of  the  continuing  power  struggle? 

My  view  is  that  the  principal  drafts- 
men of  a  Central  American  peace  plan 
must  be  those  who  are  in  Central 
America.  Who  else  but  those  who  have 
the  greatest  stake  in  the  region  can  be 
expected  to  devise  a  strategy  for  peace 
that  win  have  the  best  chance  of  work- 
ing? 

That  is  one  reason  I  oppose  current 
administration  policy  in  Central  Amer- 
ica, particularly  its  poUcy  toward  Nica- 
ragua. It  is  a  one-track,  single-minded 
policy  devised  in  the  United  States  in 
pursuit  of  dubious  objectives  and 
based  on  a  fundamentally  flawed  ra- 
tionale. Idilitary  assistance  to  the 
armed  Nicaraguan  resistance  is  a  cen- 
tral and  virtually  only  component  of 
that  strategy,  a  component  I  cannot 
abide. 

Last  week  the  U.S.  Senate  endorsed 
overwhelmingly  the  view  that  initia- 
tives for  peace  in  Central  America 
must  start  in  Central  America.  By  a 
vote  of  97  to  1.  we  adopted  the  San- 
ford  resolution  supporting  the  efforts 
of  "the  Central  American  heads  of 
state  to  forge  a  firm  and  lasting  peace 
in  Central  America." 

I  believe  that  President  Arias  of 
Costa  Rica  has  proposed  a  plan  for 
peace  in  Central  America  that  is  bold 
and  visionary.  It  is  worthy  of  our  un- 
qualified support.  Yet.  in  the  immedi- 
ate wake  of  our  strong  demonstration 
of  support  for  that  proposal,  we 
choose  to  indulge  our  appetite  for 
symbolism  and  probably  cloud  what- 
ever message  we  sent  with  our  vote  on 
the  Sanf  ord  resolution. 

President  Arias  cannot  be  pleased 
with  this  resolution  before  us.  I  lis- 
tened carefully  to  the  senior  Senator 
from  Connecticut,  the  sponsor  of  this 
resolution.  He  talked  of  politics  and  of 
the  importance  of  sending  a  message.  I 
too,  believe  that  messages  are  impor- 
tant but  it  is  critical  to  understand  the 
appropriate  timing  of  such  a  message. 
It  would  have  been  far  better  for  us  to 
hold  off  imtU  the  Central  American 
Presidents  had  met.  Far  better  to  keep 
pressure  on  the  Sandinistas  without 
once  again  displaying  our  indecisive- 
ness  and  division. 

Instead  of  continuing  to  focus  on 
what  divides  us  in  Central  America,  we 
must  try  to  fociis  on  what  can  unite 
us.  Giving  fuU  attention— and  sup- 
port—to the  Arias  proposal  is  at  least 
a  start. 

While  the  problems  plaguing  the 
countries  of  Central  America  are  di- 
verse and  have  many  facets,  they  must 
first  create  a  comprehensive  frame- 
work for  c>eace.  Only  then  will  efforts 
on  other  fronts  bear  fruit. 

What,  then,  should  our  policy  be? 
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1831:  Mexico  and  all  Central  America  gain        1B34:  Somosa  arranges  murder  of  Sandlno 
independence  from  Spain;  Central  America    as  he  ta  leaving  peace  talks. 


activity  against  the  ouUaw  leader  «*tvWimi 
inl»28. 
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Ftaat,  ve  murt  rapport  the  efforts  of 
tbe  beadi  of  eUte  of  OosU  Rica.  El 
fitalvadar,  Ouatamala,  and  Honduras  to 
tlw  Pwaldant  of  Nicaragua  In 
to  acree  on  a  formula  for 


we  must  commit  to  a  sus- 
tained procram  of  economic  aid  to  the 
countrtas  in  Central  America  which 
now  are  struitflnc  to  nurture  frail  de- 
moeradea.  Several  propoaals  are  pend- 
ing in  the  "*"«**  to  provide  an  addi- 
tlanal  $900  mOlion  installment  on 
what  we  should  consider  a  multiyear 
aldpadcsge. 

We  are  fond  of  citing  history  on  the 
flow  of  the  Senate.  I  think  we  must 
regidarly  coosnlt  history  if  we  expect 
to  anrfd  being  enmeshed  omtinuotuly 
in  the  problems  of  the  past  and  have  a 
hope  for  a  ehanee  to  move  forward. 

But  histcny  paroves  us  not  Just  exam- 
ples of  mistakes  to  avoid  but  aocom- 
pUdmients  to  promote.  One  such  ac- 
oomidishment  is  the  woi^  of  the  Na- 
tkMoal  Bipartisan  Commission  on  Cen- 
tral Amolca  which  reounmaided  that 
we  commit  $U  billion  per  year  to  the 
region  on  a  sustained  basis.  Commit- 
ttaig  to  such  a  program  of  aid— and 
living  up  to  our  commitment,  which 
we  have  so  far  failed  to  do— will  do 
more  to  pnxnote  long-term  stability  in 
the  regloai  than  any  other  plaiL 

Why?  Because  by  promoting  democ- 
racy in  Central  America  we  strengthen 
that  form  of  government  which  de- 
tracts least  fran  the  natural  strength 
of  a  people.  We  promote  that  form  of 
government  which  has  been  proven  by 
experiment  in  the  United  States  to 
affimi  individuals  the  greatest  oppor- 
tunities to  realiae  their  dreams. 

Mr.  President,  the  Domino  theory 
seems  to  prevade  American  foreign 
policy.  Yet  do  we  have  so  little  faith  in 
our  democratic  ideals  that  we  believe 
dominoes  can  topple  in  only  one  direc- 
UiHi?  I  believe  the  best  chance  to  re- 
store democratic  institutions  inside 
Nicaragua  lies  in  building  strong 
democratic  nations  around  Nicaragua. 
Vital,  free  democracies  in  Costa  Rica, 
Honduras,  El  Salvador,  and  Guatema- 
la sends  a  message  to  the  Nicaraguan 
people.  Orowing  personal  income  and 
economic  prosperity  in  those  four  na- 
tions sends  a  message  to  the  Nicara- 
guan people,  fteedom  of  press,  reli- 
gion and  meech  in  those  four  nations 
sends  a  message  to  the  Nicaraguan 
people.  Strong  democracies  in  Central 
America  will  do  more  than  billions  of 
dollars  of  aid  to  the  Contras  to  foster 
change  in  Nicaragua.  Like  Contras, 
ideas  can  also  infiltrate  Nicaragxian 
borders.  But  while  Contras  fight  to 
occupy  Nicaraguan  territory,  ideas  wUl 
occupy  the  heart  and  soul  of  the  Nica- 
raguan pe<q;>le.  Democracy  in  Nicara- 
gua cannot  be  Imposed  from  the  out- 
side, it  must  crane  from  the  yearning 
of  NIcaraguans  who  live  and  work  and 
die  there. 


Bfr.  President.  I  believe  it  is  not  in 
the  best  interests  of  either  the  United 
States  or  the  people  of  Central  Amer- 
ica to  have  this  resolution  before  us  at 
this  time.  It  would  have  been  far 
better  to  wait  for  the  initiatives  of 
President  Arias  and  the  other  presi- 
dents of  Central  American  nations.  We 
will  accomplish  nothing  by  this  vote 
other  than  to  once  again  express  our 
confusion.  However,  the  Issue  Is  before 
us.  A  year  ago,  on  the  Senate  floor,  I 
presented  a  seven-point  program  for 
Central  America.  In  closing  that  state- 
ment I  spoke  these  words: 

This,  it  aeems  to  me,  is  the  core  of  a  com- 
prehenaive  policy  which  alda  our  friends, 
builds  upon  their  strengths,  isolates  and 
confines  the  Nicaraguan  Oovemment  and 
gives  lAtin  Americans  a  chance  to  take  the 
lead  ib  resolving  the  critical  conflict  which 
is  rapidly  approaching. 

Unftortimately,  Mr.  President,  it  seems  to 
me  that  none  of  the  current  proposals 
meets  this  test.  I  hope  that  before  final  con- 
gressional action  is  taken  we  step  back, 
lower  our  partisan  defenses,  and  seek  that 
illusive  but  vital  strategy  that  will  unite  us 
and  ttuat  wlU  work. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  the  re- 
quest of  the  administration  to  release 
$40  million  more  to  the  Contra  effort 
does  not  meet  this  test  either  and  as  a 
resiilt  I  shall  vote  in  favor  of  this  reso- 
lution of  di8i4>proval.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  full 
statement  of  March  27,  1986,  be  re- 
peated in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Congressional  Record.  Mar.  27, 

19861 

STATncnrx  or  Skhator  Evams 

Mr.  EvAire.  Thank  you,  Mr.  President. 

Oh.  how  quickly  we  forget.  One  month 
ago,  we  Joined  with  the  Nation  in  celebrat- 
ing the  events  in  the  Philippines.  It  was 
hailed  as  a  triumph  of  American  policy,  as 
indeed  it  was.  We  should  have  learned  some 
lessons,  however,  from  that  success,  and 
from  the  historical  high  points  of  American 
foreign  policy. 

Three  elements,  it  seems  to  me,  continual- 
ly reappear  when  American  foreign  policy 
succeeds:  It  is  bipartisan,  it  represents  a 
unity  of  effort  between  the  legislative  and 
executive  branches,  and  the  leadership 
comes  from  those  countries  most  directly  in- 
volved. All  were  present  In  the  Philippines. 
We  were  united.  Republican  and  Democrat: 
we  were  united,  executive  and  legislative: 
and  tbe  leadership  came  spectacularly  from 
the  people  of  the  Philippines  themselves. 

And  we  are  now  headed.  Mr.  President,  for 
votes  which  I  am  afraid  will  violate  all  three 
of  these  principles.  We  have  a  bitter,  parti- 
san division  and  close  and  indecisive  votes. 

We  have  heard  strident  voices  from  the 
administration,  accusations  and  protesta- 
tions questioning  our  loyalty  and  American- 
ism and  patriotism,  voices  which  have  no 
place  in  a  successful  American  foreign 
policy. 

What  message  do  we  sent  to  the  audiences 
we  attempt  to  reach  with  a  narrow  vote,  a 
failed  vote  first  In  the  House,  and  then, 
even  if  successful,  a  narrow  and  divided  vote 
in  the  Senate  and  in  the  House?  What  mes- 
sage is  that  to  the  American  people?  What 


menage  is  it  to  our  South  American  friends 
who  are  attempting  to  build  their  own  de- 
mocradeaf  What  kind  of  mwiage  is  it  to  the 
internal  offXMltion  In  Nicaragua,  and  indeed 
what  kind  pf  message  is  it  to  the  8an<Hnist4M 
thenuelve^ 

If  the  message  to  all  four  of  those  audi- 
ences is  a  message  of  weakness,  of  inded- 
sion,  of  divlsiveneas,  and  of  partisanship, 
none  will  listen  to  us.  Nor  should  they. 

Mr.  Pre^dent,  it  is  useful,  I  think,  to  ex- 
amine a  little  of  the  history  of  Nicaragua 
and  the  interventions  which  have  occurred 
there  in  order  to  understand  something  of 
where  we  are. 

The  Spanish  Conquistadors  came  first 
through  Qentral  and  Latin  America  in  the 
1500's,  Imposed  a  semifeudal  system  on  that 
land  and  gDvemed  in  an  authoritarian  way, 
imtil  Mexico  and  all  Central  America  gained 
independeace  fnmi  Spain  in  1821.  The 
Mexican  etnplre  fell  shortly  after,  and  the 
United  Provinces  of  Central  America  arose, 
but  fell  quickly. 

Anarchy  and  violence  punctuated  that 
period.  Year  after  year,  one  after  another, 
buccaneer  or  entrepreneur  attempted  to 
take  over  Snd  run  Nicaragua  and  its  people. 

Britain  set  up  a  Mlskito  kingdom  among 
the  Mlskito  Indians.  Americans  finally  pres- 
sured the  British  to  get  out. 

I  am  sure  that  my  colleague  from  Tennes- 
see will  bo  interested  in  knowing  that  Wil- 
liam Wallter,  a  Tennesaean  filibuster— fili- 
buster in  its  original  connotation  of  a  bucca- 
neer—installed himself  as  President  of  Nica- 
ragua. 

Tear  after  year,  it  is  a  story  not  of  inde- 
pendence, not  of  democracy,  but  a  story  of 
three  centuries  of  control  by  one  group  or 
another,  with  precious  little  opportunity  for 
democracy  to  flourish. 

Mr.  President,  the  history  of  American 
military  intervention  in  Nicaragua  is  a  long 
one  indeed.  Going  clear  back  to  1853,  we 
began  intervening  in  Nicaragua:  In  subse- 
quent years,  the  Marines  again  and  again 
and  agaiq  entered  Nicaragua  to  advance 
what  were  then  considered  to  be  American 
interests.  More  than  a  dozen  times  In  the 
last  140  rears,  American  military  troops 
have  invaded  or  landed  in  Nicaragua  for  one 
purpose  cr  another.  Little  wonder,  then, 
that  with  that  history  of  American  inter- 
vention, we  have  problems  of  belief,  both  in 
Nicaragua  and  in  the  rest  of  Central  Amer- 
ica. 

Mr.  Pre^dent.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Rbcori)  two  papers  on 
American  military  interventions  and  on  the 
history  of  Nicaragua. 

There  being  no  objection,  tbe  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

BRIEF  SICKTCB  OF  HISTORY  OF  NICARAGUA 

Pre-lSOCTs:  Diffuse  Indian  population:  no 
central  government. 

ISOO's  Danish  conquest  of  Central  and 
Latin  America. 

Bdid-150#'s-1821:  Spanish  impose  semifue- 
dal  system  based  on  large  land  holdings  and 
the  exploitation  of  indigenous  populations. 
By  mid-lSOO's,  "Kingdom  of  Guatemala" 
emerged,  encompassing  Costa  Rica,  Hondu- 
ras, Guatemala,  El  Salvador  and  Nicaragua: 
governed  by  Captain-General  located  in 
GuatemAla  who  served  under  the  Spanish 
Viceroy  i»  Mexico.  Political  system  is  au- 
thoritarian: economy  was  exploitive  and 
mercantilist;  and.  society  was  an  elitist  hier- 
archy made  up  of  two  distinct  classes.  The 
indigenous  populations  were  never  integrat- 
ed into  political  life. 


1821:  Mexico  and  all  Central  America  gain 
independence  from  Spain:  Central  America 
ruled  by  Mexican  Empire. 

1823-24:  Mexican  Empire  falls  and  Central 
America  breaks  away;  forms  United  Prov- 
inces of  Central  America,  hasi rally  a  confed- 
eration of  city-states.  Civil  wars  were  preva- 
lent. 

1838^7:  UPCA  falls  apart:  5  individual 
countries  form,  although  they  are  still  es- 
sentially city-states— small,  weak  and  vul- 
nerable. Politically,  they  called  themselves 
"republics"  and  adopted  constitutions  mod- 
eled after  the  U.S.  and  Spain's  (1812).  Had 
Presidential  and  electoral  sjntems,  however, 
this  clashed  with  traditional  Judicial  system 
based  on  Roman  civil  law  (designed  to  main- 
tain state  control). 

"Liberal"  and  "conservative"  political  par- 
ties rule  and  clash  over  the  role  of  the  State 
and  church-state  relations. 

Local  leaders  head  armed  bands  that  con- 
tend for  power. 

Anarchy  and  violence  punctuate  the 
period. 

1847:  Guatemala  becomes  a  republic, 
others  follow  suit;  confederation  proves  to 
be  impossible. 

1840'B-1850's:  International  interest  in  the 
region  grows  because  of  passage  through 
the  isthmus  (spurred  by  the  gold  rush  in 
California). 

Britain  establishes  treaty  relations  with 
the  Mlskito  Indians  (largely  for  trade  in 
wood),  helps  to  set  up  the  Mlskito  Kingdom. 

1855-57:  William  Walker,  a  Tennessean  fil- 
ibuster, installs  himself  as  President  of 
Nicaragxia. 

1870's:  Coffee  boom  begins  in  Costa  Rica, 
spreads  to  all  Central  America  and  trans- 
forms export  economics  and  provides  new 
wealth  (middle  class  begins  to  develop). 

1849-1900's:  Pressured  by  the  U.S.  to  get 
out  of  the  hemisphere,  Britain  gives  up  the 
Mlskito  Klndgom  and  liquidates  its  interests 
ta  the  region  (actually  leaves  in  1894  but  it 
takes  until  1905-07  to  clear  up  all  the  legal 
details  of  British  withdrawal). 

1900's:  Bananas,  coffee  and  sugar  interests 
grow  as  does  interest  in  a  canal— Nicaragua, 
is  a  favorite  site  (much  discouraged  by 
France,  who  owns  Panama). 

1893-1909:  Nicaraguan  Liberal.  Jose 
Santos  Zelaya,  stages  a  revolt  and  takes 
over.  Nicaraguan  Conservatives  ask  for 
American  assistance  and  with  our  interven- 
tion, oust  Zelaya. 

1912:  Liberals  try  to  overthrow  Conserva- 
tive President  Adolfo  Diaz,  U.S.  marines  in- 
tervene. 

1912-1925:  U.S.  forces  remain  in  Nicara- 
gua to  prop  up  whichever  Conservative  is  in 
i>ower. 

1925:  Conservative  Alfonso  Diaz  installed 
as  President  before  U.S.  marines  leave.  As 
soon  as  marines  depart.  Liberals  try  to  form 
a  rival  government  under  Juan  Baptiste 
Ssu^asa. 

1926-33:  U.S.  forces  return  to  Nicaragua  to 
end  fighting  and  supervise  election;  Liberal 
Jose  Maria  Moncada  Is  elected  in  1928.  Au- 
gusto  Cesar  Sandino  declares  Moncada  to  be 
a  puppet  to  the  U.S.  1927-1933,  Sandino 
leads  a  peasant-based  guerrilla  movement, 
taking  the  marines  on  many  chases 
throughout  the  country  until  they  persuade 
him  to  lay  down  his  arms  when  Liberal  Juan 
B.  Sacasa  wins  the  presidency  in  a  more  ac- 
ceptable election  in  1932.  U.S.  marines  leave 
Nicaragua. 

1933:  Anastasio  Somoza  Garcia,  head  of 
the  National  Guard  and  President  Sacasa's 
nephew,  essentially  takes  control  of  the 
country  although  Sacasa  is  still  President. 


1934:  Somoxa  arranges  murder  of  Sandino 
as  he  is  leaving  peace  talks. 

1936:  Somoza  elected  President,  as  a  Liber- 
al, in  an  election  marked  by  extreme  intimi- 
dation. 

1956:  Somoza  assassinated;  power  divided 
by  the  two  sons: 

Luis— becomes  President  (said  to  be  intel- 
lectual and  politically  fair). 

Anastasio,  Jr.— becomes  head  of  the  Na- 
tional Guard. 

1963:  Luis  dies:  elections  are  held  and  Lib- 
eral Rene  Schick  is  elected. 

1963-66:  Schidi  is  the  "official"  leader,  al- 
though Somoza,  Jr.,  malntJtlns  power,  until 
his  death  in  1966. 

1966-67:  Lorenzo  Gutierez,  becomes  the 
next  "official"  head  of  state  following 
Schick's  death. 

1967:  Anastasio,  Jr.,  fully  consolidates  his 
power,  holds  an  election,  wins  and  estab- 
lishes a  corrupt,  militaristic  regime. 

1972:  devastating  earthquake  destroys 
much  of  Managua  and  the  country;  Somoza 
siphons  off  much  of  the  disaster  relief 
money. 

1979  July:  Somoea  overthrown. 

U.S.  mUTART  UITBKVKIITION  HI  HICARAGtJA 

1853- March  11-13:  To  protect  American 
lives  and  interests  during  political  dlsturt>- 
ances. 

1854— July  9-15:  San  Juan  del  Norte 
(Greytown)  was  destroyed  to  avenge  an 
insult  to  the  American  Minister  to  Nicara- 
gua. 

1857- April  to  May:  November  To  Decem- 
ber To  oppose  William  Walker's  attempt  to 
gain  control  of  the  country.  In  May,  Com- 
mander C.H.  E>avis  of  the  U.8.  Navy,  with 
some  Marines,  received  Walker's  surrender 
and  protected  his  men  from  the  retaliation 
of  native  allies  who  had  been  fighting 
Walker.  In  November  and  December  of  the 
same  year,  U.S.  vessels  Saratoga,  Wabash 
and  Fulton  opposed  another  attempt  of  Wil- 
liam Walker  on  Nicaragua.  Commodore 
Hiram  Paulding's  act  of  iimrttng  marines 
and  compelling  the  removal  of  Walker  to 
the  United  States,  was  tacitly  disavowed  by 
Secretary  of  State  Lewis  Cass  and  Paulding 
was  forced  into  retirement. 

1867:  Marines  occupied  Managua  and 
Leon. 

1894— July  6-August  7:  To  protect  Ameri- 
can interests  at  Bluefields  following  a  revo- 
lution. 

1896— May  2-4:  To  protect  American  inter- 
ests in  Corinto  during  political  unrest. 

1898— February  7-8:  To  protect  American 
lives  and  pn4)erty  at  San  Juan  del  Sur. 

1899— February  22-March  5:  To  protect 
American  interests  at  San  Juan  del  Norte. 

A  few  weeks  later— at  Bluefields  in  con- 
nection with  the  insurrection  of  Gen.  Juan 
P.  Reyes. 

1910— February  22:  During  a  civil  war,  to 
get  information  of  conditions  at  Corinto. 

May  19-September  4:  To  protect  American 
interests  in  Bluefields. 

1912-25— August-November  1912:  To  pro- 
tect American  interests  during  an  attempted 
revolution.  A  small  force  serving  as  a  lega- 
tion guard  and  as  a  promoter  of  peace  and 
governmental  stability,  remained  until 
August  5,  1925. 

1926-33— May  7-June  S.  1926;  August  27, 
1926-January  3,  1933:  The  coup  d'etat  of 
General  Chamorro  aroused  revolutionary 
activities  leading  to  the  landing  of  American 
marines  to  protect  the  interests  of  the 
United  States.  U.S.  forces  came  and  went 
but  seem  not  to  have  left  the  country  en- 
tirely until  Jan.  3,  1933.  Their  work  included 


activity  against  the  ouUaw  leader  «*TvWnn 
in  1928. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  caught  in  a  classic 
catch-22  proposition.  We  say  negotiations 
wiU  not  work;  the  «»i^tnfTtaw  will  not  share 
power,  at  least  not  volimtarlly.  So  tbe  alter- 
native is  to  offer  military  aid  to  the  Contras. 
But  I  liave  heard  no  one  assert  that  the 
$100  million  of  aid  would  overthrow  or 
assist  in  overthrowing  that  government.  In 
fact,  they  say  we  do  not  intend  that  that  is 
the  purpose. 

If  negotiations  will  not  work  and  we  will 
not  overthrow  the  government  with  this  aid. 
where  does  this  leave  us?  It  i^ipears  to  me 
that  it  leaves  us  with  a  nasty,  extended, 
dirty  war.  escalating  on  both  sides.  Who  will 
die?  NIcaraguans.  Who  will  suffer?  NIcara- 
guans. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  believe  that  we 
have  searched  hard  enough  for  a  solution 
that  can  unite  us  and  send  a  message  of 
unity  and  strength  and  concern  for  the  citi- 
zens of  Central  America. 

The  President  has  likened  Nicaragua  and 
the  Nicaraguan  Government  to  a  cancer,  a 
cancer  which  must  be  excised.  But  there  are 
other  ways  to  treat  cancers.  One  is  to  devel- 
op antibodies  to  counter  and  stop  the 
growth  of  the  cancer.  I  believe  we  are  con- 
sidering some  of  the  essential  ingredients  of 
such  a  policy  that  would  act  as  an  antibody 
to  the  Nicaraguan-Marxlst  cancer  which 
does  exist. 

The  National  Bipartisan  Commission  on 
Central  America  recommended  extmded  aid 
to  (Antral  America  of  $1.2  billion  a  year.  We 
promised  to  deliver  that  aid  in  1985;  but.  oh. 
how  quickly  we  forget.  In  1988,  that  aid 
dropped  by  30  percent.  Even  tbe  President's 
budgiet  for  1987  would  be  short  of  our  prran- 
ises  by  more  than  12  percent.  Both  Congress 
and  the  administration  have,  once  again,  in 
Central  and  South  America,  promised  and 
then  failed  to  deliver. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  it  is  time  for  ele- 
ments that  might  draw  us  together.  First 
and  foremost  in  this  policy,  to  reestablish 
our  commitment  to  full,  sustained,  mul- 
tiyear economic  aid  to  our  friends  In  Central 
America  who  have  made  so  much  progress. 

Second,  to  recognize  that  the  problems  in 
Central  America  are  primarily  problems  of 
those  nations.  I  believe  that  negotiations 
should  be  led  on  both  sides  by  those  for 
whom  Spanish  is  a  primary  tongue. 

Third,  we  ought  to  assist  and  develop 
whatever  legislation  we  pass  in  a  way  that 
would  give  the  coming  summit  meeting  in 
Central  America  the  maximum  chance  to 
succeed,  when  it  takes  place  in  May. 

Fourth,  I  think  90  days  is  insufficient  to 
allow  whatever  flows  from  that  sununit  to 
be  successful.  At  least  120  days  ought  to  be 
given  to  allow  that  process  work  or  to  have 
a  chanc«  to  worli. 

Fifth— and  here  is  where  I  would  differ 
with  my  friend  from  Tennessee— to  the 
degree  that  bilateral  negotiations  between 
the  United  States  and  Nicaragua  are  neces- 
sary, and  I  believe  they  are,  let  them  occur 
in  parallel  with  Latin  American  negotia- 
tions, or  perhims  even  somewhat  behind 
them.  Let  those  people  who  live  there  and 
who  speak  the  language  and  who  under- 
stand the  territory  lead  in  tbe  kinds  of  ne- 
gotiations that  are  important.  And  in  bilat- 
eral negotiations,  let  us  carefully  recognize 
the  needs  of  our  allies  and  of  our  friends 
and  their  concern. 

Sixth,  we  must  not  set  impossible  precon- 
ditions on  bilateral  negotiations.  To  require 
that  the  Contras  be  negotiators  with  the 
Sandinistas  is  very  much  like  requiring  that 
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Um  no  muit  tw  at  the  ouae  table  before 
the  iBSdIs  and  the  Jordanlana  can  netotl- 
ate.  Bnman  ri^ta,  tree  eleetlona.  national 
rwoDdliatlan.  aU  are  to  be  devoutly  wtehed. 
bat  aa  raantta,  not  pwcondltiopa. 

Oeiwiith.  we  muat  raaanrt  our  determina- 
ttan  to  Join  with  othen  under  the  Rio 
Tkeaty  in  opporinc  aimed  acgreasion  by 
Mlonagna  agatnat  it>  neighbors  and  malce 
our  detannlnatiaD  very  dear. 

Thii.  it  aeema  to  me,  ia  the  core  of  a  com- 
poUey  wUch  aida  our  friends, 
their  Btrenctha,  laolatea  and 
inMiWii—  the  Mcaracuan  Qovemment  and 
gtves  Latin  Americana  a  chance  to  take  the 
lead  in  reaoMi«  the  critical  oonfUct  which 

ig  mildly  nniiiMM  llllH 

Unfottonatdy.  Mr.  Freaident,  it  aeema  to 
me  that  none  of  the  currant  proposala  meet 
thla  teaL  I  hope  that  before  final  congres- 
aianal  action  ia  taken  we  atep  back,  lower 
oar  paitlaan  defcnaea,  and  aeek  the  Illusive 
bat  vttal  itratety  that  wai  unite  us  and  that 
win  work. 

Tbe  FRBBIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
BuATJZ).  Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  HATFIEU3.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
iTTWP^T"**^"  otmaoit  that  the  quorum 
caU  I  Shan  ask  for  be  charged  equally 
to  both  sides  at  this  point 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objecttmi.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  qumum.         

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
cto*  will  caU  the  rolL 

Tlie  leglslAtlTe  clerk  proceeded  to 
cantherolL 

Mr.  HATFIELD,  lb.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out ob jectbm.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  8TENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
8  minutes  of  our  time  to  the  Senator 
from  Indian*. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Indiana  is  recognized  for 
8  minutes. 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  Mr.  President,  for 
several  years  now,  the  administration 
has  asked  Congress  to  support  the 
Oontras  cm  a  rather  vague  principle  of 
supporting  democratic  reform  and  di- 
plomacy In  Nicaragua.  In  my  opinion, 
it  has  never  really  clearly  articulated 
the  United  States'  policy  in  the  region. 
Mr.  President,  I  think  the  choice  is 
rather  dear.  The  choice  is,  are  we 
going  to  allow  the  Soviet  Union  to  es- 
tablish itself  in  another  country  in  our 
honlsphere?  Are  we  going  to  allow  the 
Soviet  Union  to  establish  itself  in  Cen- 
tral America,  on  the  mainland,  and  use 
that  country  for  expansion  elsewhere? 
Or  are  we  willing  to  help  a  legitimate 
democratic  resistance  help  themselves 
and  to  see  donocracy  promoted  in 
Central  America?  That  is  the  choice 
that  is  before  this  body.  That  is  the 
choice  that  we  face  as  we  have  this 
diacuasion  this  afternoon. 

Obviously,  the  mlitical  climate  in 
Congress  has  changed.  The  adminis- 
tration can  no  longer  have  it  both 
ways— both  ways  by  sajring.  yes,  we  are 
going  to  have  negotiations,  and  yes,  we 


really,  in  fact,  want  to  see  a  change  in 
govsmment  in  Nicaragua.  It  has  no 
choice  but  to  clarify  some  of  its  poli- 
cies and  objectives  if  it  hopes  to  enlist 
fiuther  support  of  the  Contras.  But 
firsts  let  us  be  clear  about  the  resolu- 
tion we  are  voting  on  today. 

It  is  not,  as  some  would  have  us  be- 
lieve, a  throwaway  vote  because  the 
Pre^dent  has  said  he  will  veto  it 
should  it  pass.  Make  no  mistake  about 
it,  Mr.  President,  our  action  today  will 
send  a  clear  signal  about  what  U.S. 
policy  in  Central  America  will  be  and 
what  the  Contras'  future  is  likely  to 
be.  Toting  to  block  aid  to  the  Contras 
is  not— I  repeat  is  not— a  vote  for  a 
peaceful  transition  policy  in  Central 
America.  It  is  a  vote  that  I  believe  will 
destabilize  Central  America  and  aban- 
don the  Contras. 

Last  year.  Congress  made  a  commit- 
ment to  the  democratic  resistance  in 
Central  America.  Today,  many  are 
tryiag  to  undo  that  commitment.  The 
United  States,  in  the  past,  has  had 
problems  convincing  others  it  will 
stick  up  for  its  allies.  Today,  we  are 
once  again  debating  whether  we  are 
golDB  to  change  courses  in  midstream. 
I  b^eve  that  we  should  stick  to  that 
commitment  we  made  last  year.  Undo- 
ing It  today  would  be  a  tragedy. 

One  thing  today's  vote  will  do  is  set 
the  clock  ticking  for  the  White  House. 
If  we  are  going  to  move  forward  in 
Central  America,  it  will  depend  heavi- 
ly an  what  this  administration  says 
and  does  in  the  next  few  months.  If 
the  administration  fails  to  clarify  the 
muiky  areas  in  the  debate  during  the 
next  6  months,  it  will  not  have  enough 
support,  in  all  probability,  to  win  fur- 
ther aid  for  the  democratic  resistance. 

I  believe  this  administration  needs 
to  explain  why  we  keep  a  United 
States  Embassy  in  Managua  and  main- 
tain diplomatic  ties  with  Nicaragua 
If— as  we  have  said  in  the  past  and  as  I 
believe — it  is  an  illegal  regime  trying 
to  subvert  its  neighbors.  The  adminis- 
tration must  also  convince  Congress 
that  efforts  to  improve  the  Contras' 
effectiveness  in  certain  areas  such  as 
unconventional  warfare  will  work.  It 
has  to  give  evidence  of  some  progress. 

In  addition,  the  White  House  can  do 
more  to  convince  Congress  that  Nicar- 
agua's neighbors  are  sympathetic  to 
our  goals  in  Central  America.  Efforts 
to  do  this  have  been  somewhat  confus- 
ing. 

It  can  also  do  a  much  better  Job  of 
selling  its  policy  to  the  American 
people,  not  only  as  to  prospects  of  a 
United  States  invasion  of  Nicaragua 
but  who  the  Contras  are  and  why  the 
United  States  should  support  them. 
While  the  polls  show  the  American 
people  are  opposed  to  United  States 
military  intervention  in  Central  Amer- 
ica, those  same  polls  often  show  that 
Americans  have  no  idea  what  the  Nic- 
araguan  conflict  is  all  about. 


It  is  atoo  Incumbent  upon  the  White 
House  to  clarify  what  it  really  expects 
from  th«  peace  process  in  the  region. 
Given  the  past  history  of  failure,  it 
needs  to  be  much  more  honest  about 
what  it  expects  of  this  process.  The 
peace  talks  are  not  new.  The  Nicara- 
guans  have  rejected  six  Contadora 
proposals  since  1983  and  they  will 
probably  reject  six  more  Contadora 
proposals  if  they  are  offered  in  the 
futxire.  The  White  House  needs  to 
clarify  the  real  military  threat  in  Nica- 
ragua as  well.  Are  we  worried  about 
the  Pacific  Basin,  the  domino  theory? 
What  are  the  military  consequences  of 
inaction  right  now?  Will  it  really  cost 
$10  billion  a  year  to  contain  Nicaragua 
if  the  Contras  are  no  longer  a  viable 
opposition  force? 

Finally,  it  is  time  that  this  adminis- 
tration ^so  speaks  with  one  voice  on 
Central  American  policy.  Who  speaks 
for  the  Bdmlnistration.  the  Pentagon 
or  the  State  Department?  Is  the  em- 
phasis on  diplomacy,  military  strategy 
or  are  we  going  to  continue  to  get  a 
hazy  mbcture  of  both?  We  need  an- 
swers to  these  questions.  It  is  impor- 
tant to  the  Contras,  to  the  Nicaraguan 
people,  to  Nicaragua's  neighbors,  and 
to  United  States  policy  in  Central 
America. 

Only  the  administration  can  help 
provide  these  answers.  My  hope  is  that 
the  President  realizes  this  before  it  is 
too  late  and  before  we  let  another 
comer  of  the  world  slip  under  Soviet 
domination  because  of  inaction,  confu- 
sion and  bickering  in  Washington. 

The  time  is  now,  Mr.  President,  that 
we  draw  the  line.  The  time  is  now,  Mr. 
President,  to  have  a  clear  articulation 
of  our  policy,  to  give  Congress  and  the 
American  people  a  very  clear  and  un- 
equivocal choice  of  what  we  are  for 
and  what  we  are  against  in  Central 
America. 

Support  for  the  democratic  resist- 
ance will  go  forward  but  it  will  not 
continue  if,  in  fact,  we  do  not  have  a 
clearer  articulation  of  the  choices.  No 
longer  can  we  have  a  rather  murky  ap- 
proach. We  must  have  stark  realities, 
realities  that  demand  a  clear  strategy 
of  what  we  want  to  achieve,  realities 
that  articulate  what  the  consequences 
will  be  to  our  national  security  if  we 
engage  in  inaction. 

Inaction  or  changing  course  in  mid- 
stream will  be  disastroiis  for  this  coun- 
try, for  stabilization  in  Central  Amer- 
ica and  for  promotion  of  democracy 
throughout  that  region.  We  have  seen 
tremendous  progress  made  toward 
democratic  principles  and  democracy 
in  Central  America  in  these  last  few 
years.  We  need  to  continue  that. 

And  the  only  way  we  are  going  to 
continue  that  is  to  stand  up  and  say 
what  we  are  for  and  what  are  against, 
who  we  will  support  and  who  we  will 
oppose.  No  longer  can  we  continue  to 
try  to  have  it  both  ways  to  satisfy 


both  sides.  The  issue  is  too  important 
and  the  choices  are  too  clear. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  STENNIS  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  5  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Maine.  I  understand 
that  was  the  amount  of  time  the  Sena- 
tor wanted^^ 

Mr.  COHEN.  I  thank  the  Senator.  In 
fact,  I  have  an  agreement  with  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  that  I 
will  confine  my  remarks  to  3  minutes, 
so  I  will  try  to  use  just  3  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  5  months  ago  this 
body  voted  to  provide  $100  million  in 
assistance  to  the  Contra  groups  oppos- 
ing the  Sandinista  government  in 
Nicaragua.  The  approval  came  after 
months  of  acrimonious  debate  and  car- 
ried with  it  a  number  of  important 
conditions  aimed  at  structiuing  a  long- 
term  United  States  policy  for  regional 
security  in  Central  America  and  na- 
tional reconciliation  in  Nicaragua. 

There  was  general  agreement  that 
the  United  States  needed  to  shift  from 
an  essentially  unidirectional  policy 
centered  on  inilitary  actions  to  a  mul- 
titrack  policy  balancing  diplomatic, 
political,  and  economic  efforts  with 
military  pressure. 

Today  we  will  vote  on  whether  or 
not  to  release  the  remaining  $40  mil- 
lion of  the  $100  million  approved  last 
year.  This,  however,  is  not  the  real 
issue.  Through  today's  vote  or  a  Presi- 
dential veto,  the  Contras  will  receive 
the  $40  million.  Far  more  important 
than  today's  action  Is  the  question  of 
where  we  are  heading  in  Central 
America. 

Let  me  state  now  that  I  will  not  seek 
to  block  the  release  of  the  remaining 
$40  million.  I  must  also  state,  quite 
frankly,  that  I  am  iai  from  comforta- 
ble with  this  decision.  I  credit  the  ad- 
ministration with  a  vigorous  attempt 
to  implement  some  elements  of  last 
year's  legislation  but,  thus  far  at  least, 
a  tepid  effort  in  other  respects.  I  will 
discuss  the  specifics  in  a  few  moments. 

I  contemplated  casting  a  symbolic 
"no"  vote  today  to  send  a  signal  to  the 
administration  that  it  must  broaden 
its  efforts  in  the  remaining  months  of 
the  current  legislation's  life.  I  have  de- 
cided instead  to  focus  on  the  real 
issue— long-term  U.S.  policy  In  Central 
America— and  to  use  my  vote  to  send 
an  urgent  signal:  the  United  States 
must  seek  regional  security  and  recon- 
ciliation through  a  more  balanced  em- 
phasis on  diplomatic,  political,  and 
economic  endeavors.  I  am  voting  "yes" 
because  I  am  seeking  in  the  remaining 
period  of  this  legislation's  cycle  a  posi- 
tive, broadly  based,  executive-legisla- 
tive branch  effort  to  formulate  and 
implement  such  a  policy. 


My  vote,  therefore,  carries  with  it  a 
warning  as  well:  future  requests  will 
be  considered  in  light  of  administra- 
tion endeavors  to  carry  out  the  provi- 
sions and  intent  of  the  current  legisla- 
tion. 

Five  months  have  passed  since  this 
body  mandated  a  multitrack  policy  in 
Central  America.  Uneven  steps  have 
been  taken  toward  implementation, 
and  many  Senators  have  grave  misgiv- 
ings about  the  administration's  inten- 
tions. I  believe  that  the  7  months  re- 
maining in  the  term  of  last  year's  leg- 
islation provides  the  administration 
with  enough  time  to  demonstrate  its 
resolve  to  implement  a  workable,  bal- 
anced policy  In  Central  America.  This, 
I  believe,  will  also  afford  the  Congress 
a  clear  basis  upon  which  to  determine 
future  decisions  on  Central  American 
assistance  programs. 

The  objective  of  last  year's  legisla- 
tion was— and  remains— to  induce  the 
Sandinista  government  to  negotiate  an 
agreement  providing  for  the  removal 
of  foreign  military  advisers  and  per- 
sonnel, suspension  of  forei^  military 
shipments,  cessation  of  Nicaraguan 
threat  to  regional  security,  and  nation- 
al reconciliation. 

Consequently,  after  much  wrangling 
among  ourselves  and  with  the  adminis- 
tration, several  key  provisions  were 
added  to  the  legislation.  These  includ- 
ed provisions  emphasizing  the  impor- 
tance of  regional  diplomatic  efforts; 
adding  $300  million  dollars  in  regional 
economic  assistance  to  promote  devel- 
opment and  enhance  stability;  and 
outlining  a  Contra  reform  package  re- 
quiring the  President  and  an  inde- 
pendent congressional  commission  to 
certify  that  the  Contras  have  agreed 
to  and  are  implementing: 

Confederation  and  reform  measures 
to  broaden  their  leadership  base; 

The  coordination  of  their  efforts; 

The  elimination  of  human  rights 
abuses; 

The  pursuit  of  a  defined  and  coordi- 
nated program  for  achieving  repre- 
sentative democracy  in  Nicaragua;  and 

The  subordination  of  military  forces 
to  civilian  leadership. 

This  multitrack  approach  is  impor- 
tant because  it  is  doubtful  that  the 
Sandinista  government  will  agree  to 
modify  its  international  and  domestic 
policies  absent  pressure  to  do  so.  At 
the  same  time,  however,  I  made  my 
support  for  Contra  aid  conditional  be- 
cause I  fail  to  see  how  disparate  and 
fractious  forces  can  play  a  useful  role 
in  negotiations  or  bring  pressure  to 
bear  on  the  Sandinistas  to  negotiate 
seriously. 

In  the  5  months  since  the  legislation 
was  passed,  the  record  of  implementa- 
tion has  been  mixed. 

The  administration  has  pressed  for 
Contra  reforms,  but  the  results  thus 
far  have  been  disappointing.  It  is  no 
secret  that  the  leadership  of  the 
Contra  forces  is  in  flux,  if  not  turmolL 


Arturo  Cruz  and  Adolpho  Calero  have 
both  recently  resigned  their  positions 
on  the  directorate  of  the  United  Nica- 
raguan Opposition.  Mr.  Cruz's  state- 
ments indicate  that,  among  other 
things,  the  issue  of  the  subordination 
of  military  forces  to  civilian  leaders 
has  not  yet  been  resolved. 

The  President's  report  to  the  Con- 
gress asserts  that  efforts  are  currently 
imder  way  to  create  a  new  and  broader 
coalition  among  the  Nicaraguan  oppo- 
sition. It  is  too  soon  to  tell,  however, 
whether  the  transformations  taking 
place  will  result  in  meaningful 
changes. 

We  were  supposed  to  have  the  bene- 
fit today,  in  considering  these  matters, 
of  a  report  by  an  independent  congres- 
sional commission.  Unfortunately, 
that  commission  became  a  victim  of 
partisan  politics.  The  members  v>- 
pointed  by  the  leaders  of  both  parties 
in  the  House  and  Senate  have  not 
been  able  to  agree  on  a  chairman.  Con- 
sequently, the  commission  never  got 
off  the  ground. 

With  regard  to  other  elements  of  the 
reform  package,  it  does  appear  that 
the  Contras  have  taken  Important 
steps  to  provide  accoimtablllty  on 
human  rights  issues  by  forming  an  In- 
dependent commission  and  sending 
human  rights  monitors  into  the  field 
with  Contra  units.  Again,  however, 
there  continue  to  Ik  problems,  as  indi- 
cated, for  example,  by  a  recent  report 
that  Contra  forces  had  burned  a 
health  clinic  sponsored  by  the  Baptist 
Church  in  Nicaragua. 

As  I  noted  earlier,  the  policy  that 
Congress  approved  last  fall  was  a  mul- 
titrack approach  involving  diplomatic 
efforts,  military  pressiu«,  economic  as- 
sistance to  Nicaragua's  neighbors,  as 
well  as  the  Contra  reform  package. 
The  greatest  flaw  in  the  execution  of 
that  policy,  in  my  view,  has  been  the 
lack  of  vigorous  diplomatic  efforts  by 
the  administration.  This  has  created 
the  impression,  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  that  the  United  States,  rather 
than  Nicaragua,  is  the  principal  obsta- 
cle to  a  negotiated  settlement  of  the 
interrelated  conflicts  in  the  region. 
The  consequence  has  been  reduced 
support  for  United  States  policy, 
doubts  about  the  objectives  of  United 
States  policy,  and  reduced  political 
pressure  on  the  Government  of  Nica- 
ragua. 

Another  problem  in  the  execution  of 
U.S.  policy  concerns  the  provision  of 
sustained  economic  assistance  to  the 
Central  American  democracies.  And 
for  this,  we  in  the  Congress  share 
blame  with  the  administration.  We 
can  begin  to  remedy  this  situation  by 
working  with  the  administration  on 
proposals  for  economic  assistance  to 
Central  America  as  well  as  proposals 
to  spur  investment  in  the  region  and 
promote  increased  trade.  No  matter 
what  happens  to  the  Contras  or  Nica- 
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taciuk  ^rmntmif.  deTelopment  Is  essen- 
ttel  to  uroBMte  the  kmg-tenn  stability 
of  tbs  miaa. 

In  revlewlnt  the  developments  of 
the  last  6  months,  it  la,  of  ooiirse.  es- 
sential to  «<'»"ri«<«>r  the  policies  of  the 
mcaracuan  Govonment.  There  has 
heen  no  indJcatlon  that  the  Sandlnlsta 
government  is  sotously  interested  in 
amdiorattnc  the  ooncems  of  its  neigh- 
bon  or  the  United  States.  It  continues 
to  poee  a  threat  to  the  region,  and  has 
trit*****"*^  its  repressive  domestic 
policies.  A  recent  example  of  this  oc- 
curred when  President  Ortega  im- 
posed a  state  of  emergency  only  a  few 
hours  after  the  ratiflcaticm  of  the  Nic- 
araguan  Constitution.  This  imder- 
aoores,  in  my  view,  the  need  for  a  sus- 
tained and  baJanced  poUcy  to  deal 
with  the  security  cmoems  of  the 
United  States  and  our  Latin  American 
neli^boFs. 

The  most  hopeful  development  in  re- 
gional diplomacy  to  date  has  been  the 
new  dtplomatic  initiative  undertaken 
by  Costa  lUcan  President  Oscar  Arias. 
Drawing  oo  the  principles  of  the  Con- 
tadora  process,  the  Arias  plan  provides 
the  outline  of  a  oomjirehenslve  frame- 
work for  promoting  peace,  security, 
and  democracy  in  Central  America. 
The  Presidents  of  the  Central  Ameri- 
can nations  have  now  agreed  to  meet 
in  May  to  seek  an  accord.  The  central 
questlOD  we  have  to  ask  ourselves 
today  Is  how  to  further  this  and  other 
efforts  to  find  a  negotiated  solution  to 
the  conflict  in  the  region. 

It  is  worth  noting  that  the  adminis- 
tration has  recently  endorsed  the 
Arias  initiative.  The  administration's 
attitude  toward  diplomacy,  however. 
has  been  less  than  enthusiastic.  Initial 
reported  efforts  to  forestall  Central 
Am»rtran  support  for  the  Ariss  pro- 
posal gave  way  to  endorsement  of  the 
thrust  of  the  initiative  only  on  the  eve 
of  the  present  omgressional  debate.  I 
think  that  the  administration  wUl 
have  to  be  more  actively  and  consist- 
ently supportive  in  the  future  if  it 
wants  to  receive  additional  support  for 
theContras. 

The  recent  revelations  concerning 
the  sale  of  arms  to  Iran  and  the  diver- 
sion of  funds  to  the  Contras  have  un- 
derstandably contributed  to  the  pub- 
lic's skepticism  regarding  the  adminis- 
tration's policies  toward  Nicaragiia. 
The  public,  as  well  as  the  Congress, 
deserves  an  accoimting  of  the  fimds 
previously  made  available  to  the  Con- 
tras. I  would  urge  the  administration 
to  do  so  as  soon  as  possible. 

As  a  review  of  the  current  situation 
maltes  clear,  the  issue  before  us  today 
is  much  larger  than  whether  or  not  to 
approve  an  additional  $40  million  in 
assistance  to  the  Contras.  Shutting  off 
the  spigot  of  Contra  aid  is  not  a  substi- 
tute for  a  regional  policy.  I  believe 
that  oiur  objective  should  continue  to 
be  a  comprehensive  regional  settle- 
ment that  will  address  ovtr  long-term 


security  interests,  and  I  continue  to 
believe  that  a  multitrack  policy  is  nec- 
essary to  achieve  this  objective. 

Bndii  a  policy  must  have  a  credible 
basis  (or  success  and  be  acceptable  to 
the  American  people  in  order  to 
gamer  the  brocul  support  necessary  to 
sustain  it.  We  need  a  policy  which  rec- 
ognizes not  only  the  problems  posed 
by  the  Sandinistas,  but  the  problems 
posed  by  regional  economic  underdeve- 
lopment, factionalism  among  the  Nica- 
raguan  opposition,  and  the  fact  that 
there  is  no  purely  military  solution  to 
the  Nlcaraguan  dilemma.  The  adminis- 
tration's policy,  unfortunately,  has  not 
yet  met  this  test.  Consequentiy,  in  as- 
sening  future  requests  for  assistance 
to  the  Contras,  I  will  focus  on  whether 
tiie  administration  is  implementing  a 
more  balanced,  multlf aceted  program. 
SpecUically,  I  will  consider  the  foUow- 
ing  factors  as  basic  to  such  a  policy: 

Firdt,  a  more  active  and  consistent 
role  for  the  United  States  in  support 
of  regional  diplomatic  initiatives.  In 
order  to  make  it  clear  that  our  objec- 
tive is  a  negotiated  settiement  rather 
than  a  military  victory,  the  United 
States  should  commit  itself  to  condi- 
tions for  suspending  assistance  to  the 
Contras,  for  example,  a  comprehensive 
and  verifiable  agreement  among  the 
CentiHl  American  nations  which  ad- 
dresses our  regional  security  concerns 
and  provides  for  national  reconcilia- 
tion in  Nicaragua. 

Second,  further  support  for  Contra 
reform  and  coordination.  There  also 
needs  to  be  further  emphasis  on  the 
elimination  of  tactics  which  threaten 
or  alienate  civilians.  Forces  should  not 
be  sent  into  Nicaragua  unaccompanied 
by  representatives  of  the  himaan 
rights  commission  of  the  Nlcaraguan 
opposition  and  without  the  appropri- 
ate training. 

Third,  an  accounting  of  funds  previ- 
ously made  available  to  the  Contras. 

Fourth,  bolstered  emphasis  on  re- 
gional economic  and  seciirity  assist- 
ance programs.  It  is  essential  for  the 
United  States  to  continue  to  use  its  le- 
verage to  support  efforts  to  reduce 
economic  disparities,  human  rights 
violations,  and  ix)lltlcal  injustice  in 
countries  that  receive  U.S.  assistance. 
We  have  to  address  the  threat  Nicara- 
gua poses  to  the  region,  but  we  must 
also  face  the  problems  of  poverty  and 
oppression  that  give  rise  to  insurgent 
movements. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  the  Congress 
has  created  the  basis  for  a  balanced, 
long-term  policy  which  offers  an  op- 
portunity to  promote  regional  security 
and  democracy  in  Central  America.  I 
am  not  satisfied  that  the  administra- 
tion has  yet  utilized  this  opportunity 
to  craft  an  approach  which  wUl  set  us 
on  course  toward  these  goals. 

I  am  willing  to  support  and  work 
with  the  administration  in  the  remain- 
ing months  of  the  existing  legislation 
to    implement    last    year's    mandate. 


However,  I  want  to  clearly  state  that 
the  recotd  over  the  next  several 
months  will  form  the  basis  on  which  I 
assess  fulMre  requests  for  assistance 
for  the  Nlcaraguan  resistance. 

We  netd  an  integrated  Central 
America  policy  which  is  credible  and 
which  can  attract  broad  support.  The 
Congress  has  offered  guidance  and 
focus.  I  look  now  to  the  administration 
to  provide  leadership  in  formulating 
and  implementing  such  a  policy. 

Mr.  HOLIilNOS  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  STBNNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
12  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  HOLLINOS.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  MUsissippi  and  my  colleague 
from  Maine.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
slaves  to  opinion  poUs.  We  are  poll- 
stered  politicians  in  this  body  with  no 
sense  of  history.  We  continually 
betray  a  blatant  disregard  for  the  les- 
sons of  the  past,  particularly  in  regard 
to  Central  America.  I  have  been  listen- 
ing to  all  these  fine  statements  about 
negotiating,  negotiating,  negotiating. 
What  thl«  is  indicative  of,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, is  the  lack  of  commitment  and 
steadfastness  in  this  national  Con- 
gress. If  we  can  patch  together  some 
kind  of  oonsensus  position  to  please 
the  pollsters,  even  while  sacrificing 
our  commitments,  we  persuade  our- 
selves that  this  is  the  politically  popu- 
lar thing  to  do.  But  look  aroimd  you, 
we  are  losing.  We  are  losing  our  securi- 
ty in  this  hemisphere.  I  believe  we 
must  be  irrevocably  committed  in 
Nicaragua,  not  only  because  of  the 
blood  and  treasure  that  has  already 
been  expended  in  the  fight  for  free- 
dom thene,  but  also  because  of  the 
grim  lessons  we  learned  in  Cuba. 
Castro  strutted  in  with  a  Colt  45  and 
an  American  helmet.  He  was  supposed 
to  be  the  agrarian  reformer,  so  we 
were  told  back  in  1959.  But  he  got  his 
Marxist  philosophy  straight  from 
Moscow.  All  of  our  embargoes  and 
preaching  and  pressures  have  been  to 
no  avail.  Castro  is  stUl  on  the  march 
on  two  continents,  and  most  particu- 
larly now  in  Nicaragua. 

We  have  talked  ourselves  blue  trying 
to  negotiate  with  the  Sandinistas  over 
the  years.  Consider  the  long  and  futile 
record  of  negotiations  with  Nicaragua. 
I  can  rememlier  when  President 
Jimmy  Carter  wined  and  dined  Daniel 
Ortega  at  the  White  House.  We  gave 
him  $lia  million  in  economic  assist- 
ance. 100^000  tons  of  food.  We  backed 
a  $292  million  World  Bank  and  Intera- 
merican  Development  Bank  loan  to 
the  Sandinistas.  We  offered  them  the 
Peace  Corps. 
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Time  and  time  again,  Mr.  President, 
we  have  tried  our  dead  level  best  to  ne- 
gotiate. And  still  there  are  calls  for  ne- 
gotiation. We  tried  to  negotiate  in 
August  of  1981  when  we  sent  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  State  Thomas 
Enders  to  Managua.  In  April  of  1982, 
the  United  States  made  an  eight-point 
proposal;  again  in  Octot>er  of  '82,  the 
United  States  Joined  eight  democracies 
in  the  region  to  draw  up  the  San  Jose 
Declaration.  Now  we  shout  hosanna 
for  the  Costa  Rica  proposal  like  it  is 
something  new.  There  is  nothing 
wrong  with  trying  to  negotiate,  but  let 
us  look  at  hard  experience.  In  January 
of  1983,  with  the  Contadora  process  in 
Panama,  the  United  States  supported 
efforts  by  Colombia,  Panama,  Mexico, 
and  Venezuela.  In  Jime  of  1984,  Secre- 
tary of  State  George  Shultz  visited 
Managua  and  proposed  direct  talks. 
We  are  repeating  the  exhaustive  and 
futilitarian  experience  we  had  trying 
to  negotiate  with  Castro. 

We  all  recite  the  litany  that  it  would 
be  intolerable  to  allow  jets,  MIG's, 
submarines,  and  heavy  bombers  in 
Nicaragua.  Yet  they  are  all  down 
there,  the  muscle  liehlnd  the  export  of 
violence  and  Marxism  throughout 
Central  America. 

I  look  at  Cuba  and  now  Nicaragua. 
Obviously,  there  is  no  education  in  the 
second  Idck  of  a  mule.  We  learned 
nothing  from  our  dealings  with 
Castro.  We  actually  aided  the  takeover 
by  Ortega.  We  thought  he  was  for 
freedom.  In  all  candor,  all  those  ef- 
forts to  try  to  take  over  with  Ortega, 
to  help  them  go  the  road  to  freedom, 
our  efforts  were  well  Intentioned. 

We  met  with  several  of  the  Sandinis- 
tas in  Senator  Zorinsky's  office. 

They  went  down  the  line  about  their 
commitment  to  freedom  of  the  press, 
free  elections,  freedom  for  the  church, 
and  so  on.  They  said  they  wanted  the 
same  thing  America  already  had— self  • 
determination.  But  we  now  know  it 
was  all  a  big  lie. 

In  short,  Mr.  President,  we  have  ac- 
cumulated much  hard  experience  with 
the  Sandinistas.  That  Government 
wasn't  started  yesterday. 

Historically,  our  dUemma  in  Nicara- 
gua began  half  a  century  ago  with 
intervention  by  the  Marines.  We  never 
have  made  a  concerted,  comprehensive 
effort  to  give  economic  aid  and  to 
foster  a  middle  class.  We  should  have 
given  the  Nlcaraguan  people  a  vested 
interest  in  a  free  and  independent  gov- 
ernment. But  we  never  did  that. 

There  was  Operation  Pan  America 
and  the  Caribbean  Basin  Initiative. 
They  all  sound  good,  but  they  never 
attempted  to  develop  a  middle  class. 
The  money  went  to  the  ruling  class,  to 
the  rich  and  their  Swiss  bank  ac- 
counts. The  effect  was  to  keep  the 
poor  poor. 

And.  of  course,  communism  feeds  on 
hunger.  We  have  seen  stagnation  and 
suffering  under  those  right  wing  dicta- 


torships. We  contributed  to  the  envi- 
ronment that  was  so  susceptible  to 
Communist  subversion. 

Critics  of  the  Contras  talk  sanctimo- 
niously about  sleazy  operations.  Now 
they  want  to  parachute  an  army  of 
CPA's  into  Central  America.  Thank 
God  we  did  not  have  accountants  in 
my  outfit  landing  in  Africa  and 
France.  What  is  war  if  it  is  not  sleazy 
and  distasteful. 

Everybody  is  for  the  young,  for  the 
people,  for  the  children.  Well,  that  is 
the  Contras— those  who  would  rather 
volunteer  to  fight  for  the  democratic 
opposition  than  be  drafted  by  Ortega. 
The  Contras  have  a  volunteer  army, 
which  Is  more  than  the  United  States 
can  say. 

The  Soviets  put  in  $2  billion.  We  put 
in  less  than  $200  million.  Yet  we 
wonder  why,  with  our  unreallable 
stop-and-go  policy,  the  Contras  cannot 
succeed. 

The  bottom  line  is  that  Ortega  has 
kidnapped  the  Nlcaraguan  Grovem- 
ment.  He  has  subverted  the  original 
goals  of  the  revolution.  Nicaragua  is 
not  a  sovereign  country.  We  should 
not  interfere  in  the  sovereignty  of  an- 
other land.  But  Ortega  has  snookered 
us  and  the  people  of  Nicaragua.  To 
talk  of  sovereignty  in  this  context  is  a 
farce. 

Marxism  moves  deliberately,  cate- 
gorically, systematically,  boldly.  Marx- 
ists have  taken  over  the  Nlcaraguan 
Government.  There  is  no  free,  legiti- 
mate government  in  Nicaragua  to 
claims  sovereignty. 

Incidentially,  I  would  note  that  the 
Contras  already  have  had  successes. 
They  have  succeeded  in  forcing  the 
Sandinistas  to  withdraw  from  El  Sal- 
vador—giving that  nation  a  chance  at 
free  elections. 

Now,  with  the  vacillation  in  Con- 
gress to  give  even  a  pittance  of  aid- at 
a  time  when  we  are  spending  $300  bil- 
lion to  protect  freedom  in  Europe— we 
cannot  summon  the  resolve  to  Invest 
$40  million  in  the  security  of  our  own 
hemisphere.  Where  is  the  wisdom  and 
vision  in  this  Congress?  Where  is  our 
sense  of  history?  Any  grade  schooler 
can  see  that  the  only  way  we  will  bring 
the  Sandinistas  to  real  negotiations 
will  be  through  pressure  from  the 
Contras.  We  learned  this  lesson  in 
Vietnam.  It  was  not  untU  Nixon  re- 
sumed the  bombing  that  we  saw  seri- 
ous negotiations.  As  goes  Vietnam  and 
Southest  Asia,  so  goes  Nicaragua  and 
Central  America.  Nobody  today  wants 
to  talk  about  the  boat  people  from 
Vietnam;  nobody  wants  to  talk  about 
Laos  and  the  genocide  of  Cambodia 
they  Just  want  themselves  from  it  all. 
They  prefer  to  talk  ak)out  sending  ac- 
countants to  check  up  on  the  Contras. 
The  way  Congress  has  acted,  no 
wonder  the  Contras  and  their  support- 
ers have  resorted  to  wheeling  and 
dealing.  How  else  will  they  stay  alive? 
All  this  has  been  in  the  national  secu- 


rity Interests  of  the  United  States- 
there  is  no  question  in  my  mind — be- 
cause If  we  lose  to  the  Communists  in 
Nicaragua,  there  is  no  question  in  my 
mind  that  they  will  move  on  to  Guate- 
mala and  El  Salvador,  and  then  to 
Mexico. 

Jose  Azcona  Hoyo.  the  president  of 
Honduras,  warns: 

You  have  to  support  the  Contras,  unless 
you  are  prepared  to  see  all  of  Central  Amer- 
ica go  to  hell. 

That  is  the  President  of  Honduras. 
He  understands  the  stakes. 

Our  proposition,  bltmtly  put,  is  to 
gamble  with  our  money  now  rather 
than  our  men  later.  This  is  one  Sena- 
tor who  is  committed  to  freedom  in 
Central  America.  We  need  a  real  awak- 
ening in  this  country. 

Mr.  President,  by  rights,  today's 
debate  should  be  focusing  on  the 
Soviet  strategy  for  dominating  Central 
America,  for  supporting  subversion 
throughout  Latin  America,  for  creat- 
ing a  direct  threat  to  our  southern 
borders.  Instead,  we  are  preoccupied 
with  quibbles  and  cavils  about  how  the 
Contras  are  spending  American  funds. 

I  urge  this  body  not  to  be  distracted 
from  the  larger  strategic  issues  before 
us  today.  Last  siunmer,  after  lengthy 
debate,  Congress  voted  $100  million  in 
aid  to  the  Contras.  We  determined 
that  the  Contras'  fight  was  Just,  and 
that  it  was  in  the  U.S.  national  inter- 
est to  support  them.  This  is  no  less 
true  today.  The  case  for  supporting 
the  Contras  remains  unchanged  by 
Irangate.  Indeed,  that  case  is  stronger 
today;  the  initial  $60  million  already 
has  brought  us  demonstrably  closer  to 
successes  on  the  battiefield. 

Consider  the  threat  posed  by  the 
Sandlnlsta  regime— both  within  Nica- 
ragua and  internationally.  At  home, 
the  Ortega  Junta  has  followed  the 
classic  pattern  of  Leninist  consolida- 
tion. It  has  systematically  purged  its 
democratic  elements,  muzzled  the 
press,  and  intimidated  the  church. 
Under  the  expert  guidance  of  East 
German  and  Cuban  agents,  the  Sandi- 
nistas have  declared  war  on  the  native 
Indian  culture,  smashed  unions,  assas- 
sinated opponents,  and  regimented  so- 
ciety into  neighborhood  block  commit- 
tees of  informants  and  enforcers.  The 
commandates  have  become  commis- 
sars. 

As  the  President  of  Costa  Rica  put 
it,  the  "Nlcaraguan  people  have 
fought  so  hard  to  get  rid  of  one  t}a«nt, 
one  dictator,  and  7  years  later  they 
have  nine."  Indeed,  even  most  congres- 
sional opponents  of  Contra  aid  now  ac- 
knowledge the  Junta's  totalitarian 
nature.  They  simply  insist  it  is  not  our 
fight,  none  of  our  business.  But  they 
are  wrong.  They  are  wrong  strategical- 
ly, and  they  are  wrong  morally. 

For  a  century  and  a  half,  the  securi- 
ty of  the  United  States  has  been  pre- 
mised on  an  ironclad  determination- 
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fint  enunciated  by  James  Itadlson— to 


vadorsD  insurgency  a  share  of  his  gov- 


fight 
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communism  in  their  own  coim- 
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first  enunciated  by  Junes  Madlaon— to 
repel  any  creat  power  encroachment 
In  this  bemlqdiere.  Cuba  waa  the  first 
great  brea^  In  this  policy,  and  the  se- 
curity of  the  United  States  and  its 
neid^bors  has  suffered  aooonUngly. 

Now.  Nicaragua  amlres  to  become 
the  second  Cuba  sanctuary  for  the 
export  of  revolution  on  the  American 
iwMtoiMtH  jtwt  as  Cuba  became  the 
base  for  maiiiislmsiirf  flights  patrol- 
Unt  off  Cfaarlestim  and  Norfolk.  Nica- 
ragua now  h^ws  to  accommodate 
Sovtet  Bear  bombers  patrolling  off 
San  Diego  and  Seattle. 

Of  oooiae.  the  Soviet  Union  Is 
hardly  a  passive  observer.  While  we 
quIbUe  over  peanuts  for  the  Contras, 
the  Sovleta  have  ponied  up  over  $3  bil- 
lion In  aid  for  the  Sandinistas.  Uncle 
Sam  restricts  to  M  the  number  of  ad- 
vfsen  It  sends  to  keep  El  Salvador 
free,  but  Castro  has  sent  scnne  3.500 
oonriiat  advisers  to  help  make  Nicara- 
gua OommunisL 

And  once  the  Sandinistas  have  si- 
lenced th^  last  <H>pooent,  once  they 
have  fliralnatn!  the  last  vestige  of  Nic- 
araguan  freedom,  let  no  one  doubt  the 
determination  of  the  Soviet  Union  to 
defcfid  th^  new  asset.  As  General 
Secretary  GKwbachev  wrote  4n  Pravada 
last  year 

To  threaten  tbe  aodsUst  system,  to  try  to 
nndenBlne  It  tram  the  outside  snd  wrench  a 
cuuiitry  sway  tram  the  sodsUst  ecMnmunity 
meaiM  to  wmtotJi  not  only  <m  the  will  of 
the  people,  but  slso  on  the  entire  postwar 
■ad.  in  the  final  analysis,  on 


The  Breahnev  doctrine  is  now  the 
a<»baehev  doctrine.  As  Andrei  Oro- 
myko  has  observed.  Comrade  Gorba- 
chev has  a  nice  smile  but  his  teeth  are 
made  of  steeL  Today,  those  steel  teeth 
are  bared  against  the  donocratic  re- 
sistance in  Nicaragua. 

To  terminate  aid  to  that  resistance, 
now.  would  be  a  betrayal  not  only  of 
the  Contras  but  slso  of  our  own  demo- 
cratic, antioolonlal  traditions.  I  don't 
know  if  the  Contras  are  the  moral 
equivalent  of  the  Founding  Fathers, 
but  they  are  certainly  the  moral  equiv- 
alent of  the  Afghan  freedom  fight- 
ers—who enjoy  universal  support  on 
Capitol  Hill.  Both  Contras  and  muja- 
hedln  se^  to  liberate  their  nations 
from  Marxist  tyranny.  Both  ask  for 
and  deserve  our  financial  backing. 

Bear  in  mind,  the  Contra  force  of 
15.000  is  more  than  5  percent  of  all 
yoimg  mm  in  Nicaragua.  In  stark  con- 
trast to  the  conscript  Sandlnista  army, 
the  Cmtras  are  all  volunteers.  As 
such,  they  are  one  of  the  few  sources 
of  genuine  legitimacy  in  Nicaragua. 

Moreover,  at  15.000  men,  the  Con- 
tras are  3  times  larger  than  the  Sandl- 
nista force  that  overthrew  Samoza. 
They  are  two  to  three  times  the  size  of 
the  insurgents  in  El  Salvador— a  coim- 
try  with  twice  Nicaragua's  population. 
How  ironic  that  the  very  Congressmen 
who  urge  Duarte  to  give  the  tiny  Sal- 


vadoran  insurgency  a  share  of  his  gov- 
ernment also  seek  to  cut  off  cold  the 
vastly  more  popular  opposition  in 
Nicaragua. 

The  question  is  raised,  "Can  the 
Contras  win?"  I  would  remind  my  col- 
leagues that,  before  Congress  prohibit- 
ed additional  funding  in  1985,  the  Con- 
tras effectively  controlled  almost  all  of 
the  populated  moimtaln  zone  of  Nica- 
ragua. Elsewhere  In  Nicaragua,  the 
guerrillas  effectively  held  sway,  except 
where  the  Government  was  able  to 
concentrate  large  army  units  and  air 
support.  The  Contras  enjoyed  wide- 
spread popular  support  and  were  able 
to  recruit  many  new  volunteers. 

Today,  the  task  before  the  Contras 
Is  to  regain  the  ground  lost  during  the 
2  years  when  funding  was  denied  by 
Congress.  But,  bear  in  mind,  the  Con- 
tras are  and  will  remsdn  a  guerrilla 
army  fighting  a  guerrilla  war.  For  the 
time  being,  it  is  not  realistic  to  expect 
the  Contras  to  defeat  the  assembled 
Sandlnista  panoply  In  pitched  battle. 
As  a  guerrilla  force,  the  Contras'  mis- 
sion is  to  field  a  force  powerful  enough 
to  expose  and  exploit  the  political 
weaknesses  of  the  Marxist  government 
in  Managua— to  keep  alive  a  democrat- 
ic alternative. 

Opponents  of  Contra  aid  revel  in 
dredging  up  the  bad  old  days  of 
puppet  dictators  and  intervention  by 
UJ5.  Marines.  They  would  Mau  Mau  us 
into  accepting  the  Sandlnista  status 
quo.  But,  clearly,  a  great  power  cannot 
conduct  Its  foreign  policy  based  on  his- 
torical giillt. 

I  repeat,  the  United  States  is  on  the 
side  of  democracy  in  Nicaragua.  When 
Ortega  and  his  clique  first  seized 
power,  they  promised  free  elections 
and  free  speech.  We  embraced  the 
fledgling  rebel  regime,  sending  an  un- 
precedented $130  million  in  aid  and  as- 
sistance. But  what  the  Sandinistas  de- 
livered was  a  series  of  hammer  blows 
to  Nicaraguan  democracy;  purges,  as- 
sassinations, intimidation,  regimenta- 
tion. Then  came  the  Soviet  bloc 
agents,  the  East  European-style  gulag, 
the  militarization  of  all  aspects  of  Nic- 
araguan life.  It  hardly  takes  a  genius 
to  see  the  next  phase;  formal  alliance 
with  the  U.S.SJI  and,  finally,  at- 
tempts to  establish  Soviet  bases  on  the 
American  mainland. 

I  ask  the  opponents  of  Contra  aid:  In 
what  sense  Is  this  the  moral  alterna- 
tive in  Central  America?  How  long  will 
your  exquisite  sense  of  historical  guilt 
blind  you  to  the  enormity  of  what  is 
happening  in  Nicaragua  today? 

Mr.  President,  we  own  the  Nicara- 
guan resistance  a  fighting  chance. 
Their  cause  is  moral.  Indeed,  their 
cause  is  noble. 

And  if  not  on  moral  grounds,  then 
surely  on  the  grounds  of  real  politick 
we  must  support  the  Contras.  The 
credibility  of  the  United  SUtes  is  di- 
rectly on  the  line.  If  we  are  unable  to 
aid   a   popular   resistence   willing   to 


fight  communism  in  their  own  coun- 
try—and in  this  honisphere— then  the 
reputation  of  the  United  States  as  de- 
fender of  ttvedom  is  henceforth  nlL 

I  wiU  tuuve  no  part  of  such  a  disas- 
trous choice.  Moreover.  I  will  put  it 
bluntly:  It  would  be  a  monuimental 
tragedy  if  the  Democratic  Party  is 
branded  as  the  party  that  ceded  Nica- 
ragua to  Communist  tjotuiny.  I  realize 
the  poUs  show  that  Contra  aid  is  un- 
popular. But  public  opinion  is  fickle. 
Once  communism  is  consolidated  in 
Nicaragua  and  the  Sandinistas  reenter 
the  export;  business,  the  American 
people  will  well  remember  who  voted 
against  the  Contras. 

Of  coiu^,  by  then,  there  will  be  no 
stopping  the  Sandlnista  regime— short 
of  a  U.S.  Invasion.  I  would  pose  two 
questions  to  opponents  of  Contra  aid: 
Has  a  Communist  regime  ever  relin- 
quished control  willingly?  How  many 
more  thousands  of  Soviet  bloc  agents 
and  advisens  will  have  to  pour  into 
Nicaragua  before  you  realize  that  the 
Sandinistas  are  Soviet  stooges? 

Mr.  President,  concerning  the  aid 
moratorium  proposed  by  the  other 
body— Hoiise  Joint  Resolution  175— let 
us  not  be  fooled  into  thinking  that  the 
disposition  of  Contra  aid  funds  is  the 
sponsors'  real  concern.  It  is  simply  a 
pretext,  a  handy  excuse  for  a  renewed 
round  of  Contra  bashing.  And,  on  that 
score.  I  must  acknowledge  a  kind  of 
backhanded  admiration  for  those  who 
are  trying  to  klU  Contra  aid.  Certainly, 
it  is  an  adroit  tactical  maneuver,  going 
for  the  Jugular  while  the  Contras  are 
in  a  position  of  Tnaximnm  vuhierabU- 
ity. 

The  unfortunate  fact  is  that  the 
Contras,  through  no  fault  of  their 
own,  have  been  snagged  by  the  Iran- 
gate  tarbaby.  It  is  an  irony  of  history 
that  Lieutenant  Colonel  North  and 
Admiral  Poindexter  may  have  done 
more  harm  to  the  Contra  cause  than 
all  the  Sandlnista  battalions  com- 
bined. Now,  the  Contras'  opponents  in 
Congress  hope  to  finish  the  Job.  By  ex- 
ploiting the  public's  revulsion  against 
Irangate,  they  seek  to  deal  a  mortal 
blow  to  the  freedom  fighters.  They 
would  punish  the  Contras  for  the 
President's  sin  of  trading  arms  for  hos- 
tages. 

The  fact  that  this  is  a  total  non  se- 
qultur  does  not  seem  to  faze  anyone. 
Less  than  3  hours  after  the  Attorney 
General  announced  his  discovery  that 
Iranian  funds  had  been  diverted  to  the 
Contras,  one  prominent  Senator  trum- 
peted to  the  press  that  "It's  going  to 
be  a  cold  day  in  Washington,  DC, 
before  any  more  money  goes  to  Nica- 
ragua." What  a  bizarre  notion  of  cause 
and  effect:  The  President  sells  arms  to 
Iran;  therefore,  the  Contras— unwit- 
ting recipients  of  some  of  the  pro- 
ceeds—must be  punished  and  cut  off. 
Such  is  the  level  of  analysis  and 
debate  on  this  emotional  issue. 
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B4r.  President,  I  urge  this  body  to 
look  beyond  the  fnistratlons  and  dis- 
array brought  about  by  the  adminis- 
tration's dealings  with  Iran.  We  must 
not  smear  the  Contras  with  the  tar  of 
Irangate.  Contra  aid  stands  on  its  own 
merits.  It  was  the  correct  policy  when 
we  voted  for  it  last  summer,  and  it  re- 
mains the  correct  policy  today. 

Mr.  President,  I  appreciate  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Mississippi 
yielding  me  these  few  moments. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  ISi.  President,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
[Mr.  Symics]. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Sticks]  Is 
recognized. 

Mr.  STMMS.  The  Senator  from 
California  may  proceed. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  10  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  California. 

Mr.  wn^SON.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  tried  to  follow  the  alternating 
system  with  the  proponents  and  oppo- 
nents, based  on  those  who  signed  up 
last  night,  and  the  list  Is  published  in 
yesterday's  Congressional  Record. 

I  only  have  the  time  for  the  propo- 
nents of  the  joint  resolution.  But  if  we 
jrleld  time,  I  say  to  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  that  Senator  Harkin  will  be  fol- 
lowing Senator  Wilson,  not  the  Sena- 
tor from  Idaho.  Senator  Harkin  wUI 
be  a  proponent. 

I  Inform  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
that  if  he  seeks  to  yield  now  to  the 
Senator  from  California,  he  wUl  lose 
his  position  as  the  next  speaker. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  do  not  want  to  lose 
my  slot,  Mr.  President. 

I  was  just  willing  to  accommodate 
my  colleague  from  California.  Would  I 
be  after  Senator  Harkin  then? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  offer  this  as  a 
matter  of  information.  Following  the 
next  speaker  who  is  opposing  the  reso- 
lution, we  will  have  a  speaker  propos- 
ing support  for  the  resolution. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Then  would  I  be  next 
after  Senator  Harkin? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  would  think  so. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  If  I  am  next  after  Sen- 
ator Harkin,  that  is  fine  with  me. 
Thank  you. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Califomia. 

Mr.  WILSON.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  thank  the  distinguished  man- 
ager, the  Senator  from  Mississippi, 
and  I  thank  my  friend  and  colleague 
from  Idaho  for  his  courtesy. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  know  how 
long  those  who  are  watching  on  televi- 
sion have  been  watching.  I  do  not 
know 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  suspend.  The  Chamber 
will  please  be  in  order. 

The  Senator  from  California. 


Mr.  WILSON.  I  thank  the  Cludr  for 
gaining  order. 

I  am  not  surprised  that  those  on  the 
floor  are  growing  restive,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  suspect  that  anybody  who  has 
been  witness  to  this  debate  is  growing 
weary  of  It,  because  I  rise  once  agnin, 
not  with  any  pleasure,  certainly  not 
for  the  first  time,  and  I  am  certain  not 
for  the  last.  This  particular  measiire  is 
engaging  us  in  something  of  an  aca- 
demic debate  Ijecause  both  sides  have 
already  indicated  that  the  $40  million 
will  be  received,  but  it  is  lmi>ortant 
that  we  try  to  shed  what  light  we  can 
as  we  look  toward  the  renewal  of  this 
debate  yet  one  more  time  later  in  this 
year. 

So  let  me  Just  try  and  ask  a  question 
that  I  think  pertinent  to  this  stage  in 
the  proceedings,  Mr.  President,  and 
that  question  is:  What  has  changed 
since  the  first  of  these  debates? 

The  first  debate  in  which  I  was  privi- 
leged to  participate  was  in  1983  short- 
ly after  arriving  in  this  body. 

I  took  the  time  last  night  to  read  not 
only  my  own  statements  but  a  great 
deal  of  the  debate  that  has  taken 
place  as  year  after  year  we  have  found 
ourselves  embroiled  in  the  same  ques- 
tions, asking  the  same  information,  re- 
ceiving the  information  but  then 
asldng  the  same  questions  again  and 
never  reaUy  moving  very  far  forward. 
We  have  been  back  and  forth  over  the 
candle  several  times.  First  we  voted  for 
military  aid.  Then  we  voted  for  so- 
called  nonlethal  aid.  and  then  once 
again  seeing  the  error  of  that  good  in- 
tention misfire,  we  listened  to  those  in 
the  region,  those  who  have  had  the 
opportunity  to  oljserve  at  close  hand 
the  situation  there,  and  once  again 
last  year  finally  we  renewed  military 
aid. 

What  has  happened?  What  has 
changed,  Mr.  President,  through  all  of 
these  years  and  all  of  these  debates? 

WeU,  the  answer  is  very  little.  Very 
little  has  changed,  but  those  things 
that  have  changed  I  think  are  notable. 

What  has  changed  in  the  area  of 
human  rights  is  that  there  has  been  a 
great  deal  of  pressure  brought  to  bear 
on  the  conduct  of  the  Contras.  They 
have  been  increasingly  in  a  glaring 
spotlight. 

The  State  Department  has  pub- 
lished a  rather  thick  book  that  deals 
with  the  subject  of  human  rights  both 
as  conducted  by  the  Contras  and  as 
conducted  by  the  Sandlnista  regime  in 
Managua.  To  the  best  of  my  knowl- 
edge Senator  Armstrong  yesterday 
made  that  a  part  of  the  Record.  I  com- 
mend it  to  you.  It  is  more  than  inter- 
esting reading. 

But  what  has  not  changed  is  the 
Sandlnista  approach  to  human  rights 
and,  as  that  volume  published  by  the 
State  Department  from  a  variety  of 
sources  indicates  very  clearly,  there  is 
continued  cruel  repression.  Not  only 
have   the   Sandinistas   violated   their 


promises  made  in  this  celebrated  tele- 
gram to  the  OAS  in  1979  in  which 
they  promised  democratic  pluralism, 
the  restoration  of  human  rights,  free 
elections,  and  real  democracy.  They 
have  not  only  defaulted  but  they  have 
violated  every  one  of  those  promises 
and  indeed  have  gone  far  beyond. 

I  suppose  in  the  interest  of  time  the 
best  thing  to  do  is  to  recall  the  slogan 
which  Senator  Dttrxhbsrgxr  reported 
to  us  on  his  return  from  Central 
America  just  when  we  were  having 
this  debate  last  year. 

He  found  in  graffiti  on  the  walls  of 
Central  America's  capital  the  phrase 
that  in  Spanish  said  the  si«.nrtiTi<ift4w 
are  the  same  as  the  Somodstas. 

What  that  says  is  that  human  rights 
have  not  been  abridg«L  They  have 
been  violated. 

But  I  am  perhaps  most  interested  in 
the  subject  of  free  elections  and  the 
contrast  between  free  elections  as  con- 
ducted in  the  small  democracies  sur- 
rounding Nicaragua  in  contrast  to  the 
sham,  the  absolute  charade  that  took 
place  there,  not  that  it  was  any  great 
surprise.  It  was  not. 

In  August  1983  I  traveled  to  Central 
America  and  visited  all  of  the  coun- 
tries of  that  small  isthmus,  including 
Nicaragua.  I  was  advised  by  our  then 
Ambassador  to  Maiugua  that  I  was 
the  first  United  States  Senator  to 
travel  to  Nicaragua  during  his  19- 
month  tenure.  There  has  been  a  great 
parade  since  then.  But  it  did  afford  me 
an  opportunity  for  an  interesting  one- 
on-one  with  then  Commandante,  now 
Presidente,  Ortega.  And  only  after  I 
had  relentlessly  pressed  him  for  about 
an  hour  did  he  finally  make  a  rare 
statement,  one  of  commendable 
candor.  When  I  said  "Will  you  have  a 
free  election  that  will  allow  the  people 
of  Nicaragua  to  choose  the  kind  of 
government  that  they  want?"  His  re- 
sponse was  "Our  revolution  is  too  im- 
portant, and  we  will  never  sacrifice  it 
by  any  means  for  any  reason.  We  will 
never  displace  what  the  people  have 
won." 

What  the  people  have  won,  he  might 
have  added,  by  force  of  arms,  by  vio- 
lence, by  the  kind  of  tactics  that  were 
exactly  those  of  the  cruel,  evil,  corrupt 
Somocista  regime  that  it  had  dis- 
placed. 

Mr.  President,  last  week  we  all 
signed  onto  a  Joint  resolution  here 
wishing  well  the  efforts  of  the  Central 
American  democracies  under  the  lead- 
ership of  President  Arias,  of  Costa 
Rica,  to  try  once  again  to  achieve  some 
kind  of  a  diplomatic  breakthrough  in 
the  hope  that  real  democracy  could 
come  to  Nicaragua. 

The  only  way  it  can  come  is  if  there 
is  a  free  election  with  an  honest  to 
God  political  campaign  and  not  people 
who  are  nominal  candidates  who 
really  are  not  permitted  to  reach  their 
public. 
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liy  Mend  from  South  Carolina  a 
moment  ago  ezpreoaed  some  outrage, 
■ome  tniatntlon  at  what  he  is  hearing 
once  again  as  once  again  in  this  debate 
we  hear  urging  from  those  supporting 
the  Welder  Joint  resolution  to  give 
negotiation  a  chance. 

liy  Ood.  Mr.  President,  where  have 
my  colleagues  been?  We  have  given  ne- 
gotiation a  chance  again  and  again 
mimI  agsin 

What  has  changed  during  the  period 
of  these  long  years  that  are  so  na>idly 
■lipping  by  is  that  human  rights  have 
not  been  improved  in  Nicaragua. 
Thoe  is  no  greater  prospect  for  a  free 
elf^<;tlon  and  real  democracy  there 
tH^n  at  any  time  since  they  took  that 
country  by  force  of  anns. 

What  has  changed  is  that  daily 
through  the  Port  of  Corento,  the 
Warsaw  Pact,  the  Soviet  Union,  Cuba 
have  poured  arms  into  that  coimtry, 
buUdtng  an  arsenal  that  so  far  exceeds 
any  legitimate  defensive  need  that  it 
permits  no  other  reasonable  inference 
than  that  of  potential  cv>abillty  for 
aggression  or  present  capability  for 
great  intimidation  of  those  tiny  fledg- 
ling democndes  around. 

Let  me  come  to  that  point,  Mr. 
President.  There  is  a  thing  called  the 
Reo  Pact.  We  are  signatories.  It  allows 
each  of  its  signatories  to  invoke  the 
provlskms  of  the  pact  to  summon  as- 
sistance in  the  event  that  one  of  the 
members  of  the  Organization  of  Amer- 
ican States  is  attacked,  and  the  Sandi- 
nistas, b^ng  clever  people,  have  been 
careful  not  to  engage  in  overt  aggres- 
■ion  except  for  about  250  over-the- 
border  skirmishes  and  raids,  but  noth- 
ing that  has  yet  moved  any  of  those 
attached  to  invoke  the  provisions  of 
the  Reo  Pact 

What  they  are  trying  to  do  instead 
to  subvert  their  neighbors.  If  they  do 
not  have  to  roll  those  battalions  of 
Soviet  tanks,  if  they  do  not  have  to 
flush  out  the  Hind  helicopters  beyond 
the  borders  of  Nicaragua,  why  then 
are  they  content  to  play  the  waiting 
game  and  by  continued  pressure  and 
by  continued  vacillation  on  the  part  of 
the  American  Congress  convince  those 
small  fledging  democracies  that  time 
is  not  on  their  side,  that  it  is  instead 
on  the  side  of  Sandinistas,  and  thus 
far  it  has  beoL 

I  do  not  want  American  bojrs  to  go  to 
Central  America  to  flght  a  war  that 
they  need  not  fight.  They  are  not 
being  asked  to  do  that  by  those  who 
are  asking  arms  for  the  Contras. 

But  if  we  allow  the  successful  sub- 
version of  El  Salvador,  of  Honduras,  of 
Ouatersala.  there  on  the  very  doorste. 
of  Mexico,  then  one  day  it  will  bf 
dear,  even  to  those  who  somehow  fail 
to  see  it  now,  that  the  southern  ap- 
proaches ^.o  the  United  States  are 
threatened  and  there  is  a  realistic  pos- 
sibility—growing to  perhaps  a  proba- 
bility—that one  day  American  boys 


will  have  to  go  needlessly  and  shed 
blood  to  defend  American  interests. 

The  PRKSIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator's  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanluous  consent  for  30  seconds. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  30  seconds  to 
the  Senator.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  Is  recognized  for  an  additional 
30  seconds. 

Mr.  wnJSON.  Mr.  President,  noth- 
ing has  changed.  We  have  given  nego- 
tiation an  abundant  chance.  We  need 
to  be  concerned  with  those  young  men 
who  are  now  of  fighting  age,  but  even 
more,  perhaps,  those  in  their  teens, 
whose  safety,  I  think,  is  threatened 
tragically  and  needlessly. 

Let  us  indeed  respond  to  those  like 
President  Duarte  and  others  in  the 
region  who  are  aj^ing  that  Contra 
pressure  be  maintained.  It  Is  the  only 
hope  of  getting  a  real  negotiation  lead- 
ing to  real  democracy  in  Nicaragua. 

I  thank  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator's  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
hour  of  12  o'clock  has  arrived.  We  now 
are  under  the  constraint  of  4  hours  re- 
maining, with  a  dwindling  nvunber  of 
Members  who  have  indicated  their 
desire  to  speak  and  most  of  them 
having  signed  up  last  night.  We  at 
that  time  computed  the  time  to  be 
about  a  limit  of  12  minutes.  Beginning 
now,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  need 
to  acoommodate  the  number  of  speak- 
ers, the  leadership,  the  managers  of 
the  bill,  are  going  to  have  to  reduce 
the  IS  minutes  to  a  lesser  figure.  Oth- 
erwise, we  will  have  colleagues  who 
wUl  not  have  any  opportunity  to 
speak. 

So  at  this  time,  I  yield  7  minutes  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Hawaii 
to  speak  as  a  proponent  of  the  joint 
resolution.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
FowLBR).  The  Senator  from  Hawaii  is 
recognized  for  7  minutes. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  for  allowing  me  to 
speak. 

Mr.  President,  I  rise  in  support  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  81,  introduced 
by  the  senior  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut [Mr.  Weicker]  to  stop  the  delivery 
of  thre  remaining  $40  million  of  the 
$100  million  in  Contra  aid  fimds  nsir- 
rowly  approved  by  Congress  last  year. 
Although  it  is  unlikely  that  we  can 
sustain  a  veto  of  this  measure,  I  be- 
lieve that  initial  passage  of  this  resolu- 
tion of  dlsapproal  will  send  an  impor- 
tant message  to  the  White  House  that 

Congress  and  the  American  people  will 

no  longer  tolerate  prolonged  support 

for  the  administration's  ill-conceived 

policy  in  Central  America. 
Mr.    President,    I    am    opposed    to 

Contra  aid  for  several  reasons:  First, 


even  if  it  were  desirable,  continued  as- 
sistance to  the  Contras  can  never 
result  in  dgnificant  military  victories 
against  tlie  Nicaraguan  Army.  No 
matter  how  much  money  we  pour  into 
Central  America,  it  is  impossible  for  a 
rag-tag  band  of  12,000  Contras  to 
bring  signtficant  pressiire  to  bear  on  a 
well-trained  and  well-equipped  army 
of  72,000  amd  a  home  militia  of  50,000. 
Indeed,  the  Contras  have  not  even 
been  able  to  carry  the  war  into  Nicara- 
gua prepay  the  most  recent  battles 
have  taken  place  in  Honduras  or  in 
the  sparsely  populated  mountains  in 
the  north,  and  most  offensive  actions 
have  been  against  civilian  economic 
targets  and  milita  imits,  not  units  of 
the  regular  Nicaraguan  Army. 

The  only  hope  the  Contras  have 
ever  had  was  to  cultivate  popular  sup- 
port among  the  Nicaraguan  people. 
Unfortimstely,  the  Nicaraguan  people 
feel  no  sympathy  for  the  Contras  be- 
cause the  Contras  themselves  are  as 
bad  or  even  worse  than  the  Sandinis- 
tas who  now  rule  the  country.  The 
Contras  are  terrorists,  who  are  guilty 
of  countless  human  rights  violations, 
and  are  largely  led  by  ex-National 
Guard  ofllcers,  men  who  participated 
in  the  brutal  repression  of  democracy 
luider  the  Somoza  dictatorship;  it  is 
hardly  surprising  that  Nicaraguans 
have  not  flocked  to  the  Contra 
banner.  Iliis  was  one  of  the  reasons 
why  Eden  Pastora,  one  of  the  few 
Contra  leaders  with  any  credibility,  re- 
fused to  loin  with  the  other  Contra 
rebel  forces.  And  this  is  primarily  the 
reason  why  Arturo  Cniz,  the  most 
moderate  member  of  the  UNO  [United 
Nicaraguan  Opposition]  civilian  lead- 
ership, resigned  last  week. 

Second,  the  administration's  Nicara- 
guan policy  flaunts  international  pro- 
priety, custom,  and  law.  While  we 
maintain  the  farce  of  diplomatic  rela- 
tions with  Managua,  we  provide  muni- 
tions and  supplies  to  ex-Somocista  ter- 
rorists in  their  effort  to  overthrow  the 
very  Nicafagrian  Government  we  reco- 
gize.  While  we  continue  to  instruct 
other  nations  on  the  importance  of  re- 
placing might  and  aggression  with  the 
rule  of  law  and  due  process,  we  selec- 
tively withdraw  ourselves  from  a  39- 
year  commitment  to  respect  the  jurl- 
dlctlon  of  the  World  Court  when  it 
rules  agakist  us  on  aid  to  the  Contras. 
From  these  actions,  it  is  quite  clear 
that  friends  and  enemies  alike  gain 
the  impression  that  U.S.  policy  is 
based  less  on  principle  than  on  con- 
venience. 

Third,  contrary  to  our  democratic 
principles,  the  administration  contin- 
ues to  pursue  a  crude,  militaristic 
course  ta  resolving  the  Nicaraguan 
crisis  rather  than  a  peaceful,  diplomat- 
ic response.  It  rejects  offers  by  the 
Nicaraguan  Government  to  discuss  all 
reasonable  U.S.  secrulty  concerns.  It 
rejects  and  actively  undermines  efforts 
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by  Latin  American  nations  to  mediate 
the  conflict.  With  perverse  reasoning, 
the  administration  refuses  to  engage 
in  negotiations  with  the  Sandinistas 
until  the  SandlnlstiSs  first  acquiesce  to 
the  administration  on  the  very  points 
on  which  the  Sandinistas  wish  to  ne- 
gotiate. By  Its  very  actions  the  admin- 
istration has  made  it  clear  that  it  has 
no  intentions  of  pursuing  a  peaceful 
end  to  the  war  In  Central  America.  In- 
stead, driven  by  an  irrational,  para- 
noid fear  of  communism,  it  seelcs  the 
forceful  expulsion  of  the  Sandinista 
leadership  at  any  cost,  even  if  this 
means  its  forceful  replacement  by  a  vi- 
cious, authoritarian  Contra  regime. 

Foiuth,  and  most  important,  contin- 
ued Contra  aid  threatens  to  pull  our 
Nation's  Armed  Forces  into  a  conflict 
which  is  neither  just  nor  necessary. 
American  young  men  will  soon  be 
drawn  into  combat  if  we  continue  on 
the  present  course.  By  sending  our  Na- 
tional Guard  ostensibly  on  training 
maneuvers  in  Honduras,  the  adminis- 
tration creates  just  such  an  opportuni- 
ty. Continued  assistance  to  the  Con- 
tras will  protract  the  war  in  Nicara- 
gua, and  force  the  Sandinista  govern- 
ment to  turn  increasingly  toward 
Moscow  and  Havana  for  aid,  precisely 
the  outcome  the  American  people  wish 
to  avoid.  With  the  infusion  of  Soviet 
arms  and  influence,  the  Nicaraguan 
war  will  evolve  into  a  larger  war  whose 
political  and  military  costs  will  be  far 
greater  than  the  considerable  ones  we 
are  now  paying. 

Mr.  President,  these  are  some  of  the 
reasons  why  we  should  adopt  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  81  and  discontinue 
Contra  aid.  And  they  do  not  include 
the  recent  revelations  of  the  Iran- 
Contra  affair,  in  which  members  of 
the  administration  may  have  diverted 
millions  of  dollars  in  aid  to  the  Con- 
tras at  a  time  when  Congress  had  by 
law  expressly  prohibited  such  aid.  In 
fact,  not  only  have  we  had  no  account- 
ing for  all  the  funds  which  may  have 
gone  to  the  Contras  from  the  sale  of 
arms  to  Iran,  we  still  do  not  have  a 
full  accounting  of  the  funds  Congress 
approved  for  Contra  aid. 

The  Iran-Contra  affair  is  merely  the 
latest  manifestation  of  the  failure  of 
the  administration's  foreign  policy  in 
Central  America,  a  policy  which  as- 
sumes that  a  Communist  country  such 
as  Nicaragua,  ipso  facto,  poses  a  clear 
and  present  danger  to  the  United 
States— regardless  of  the  fact  that  its 
citizens  number  only  3  million,  who 
are  struggling  under  the  burden  of 
poverty,  lack  of  education,  and  a  long 
history  of  right-wing  repression. 

ISx.  President,  let  us  stop  this  mad- 
ness now.  Let  us  end  our  ill-conceived 
and  poorly  implemented  policy  of  ag- 
gression against  Nicaragua  and  restore 
credibility  to  our  Institutions  and 
Ideals.  In  the  long  nm,  what  purpose 
can  it  serve  for  a  great  and  powerful 
republic  to  intimidate  a  small  Commu- 


nist coimtry,  itself  surrounded  by  a 
sea  of  democratic  nations? 

In  the  newly  promulgated  Costa 
Rican  initiative,  which  Congress  over- 
whelmingly endorsed  only  a  week  ago, 
we  have  what  is  not  given  to  many— a 
second  chance.  The  Costa  Rican  initia- 
tive, like  the  Contadora  initiative 
before  it.  Is  supported  by  the  very  na- 
tions which  are  most  directly  affected 
by  the  Nicaraguan  war.  Let  us  seize 
this  opportiuilty  to  demonstrate  to  the 
world  and  to  ourselves  that  statement- 
ship,  reason,  and  adherence  to  demo- 
cratic principles  are  yet  alive  in  the 
councils  of  government. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  this  important  joint  resolu- 
tion.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Idaho. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Idaho,  Kir.  Symms,  is 
recognized  for  how  many  minutes? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Ten  minutes. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished chairman  and  floor  managers 
of  the  bill. 

I  see  this  issue  quite  the  opposite  of 
my  good  friend  from  Hawaii.  In  my 
view,  it  is  either  success  with  the  Con- 
tras now  or  it  win  be  the  Marines  and 
the  paratroopers  of  the  United  States 
of  America  later.  There  is  no  reason 
for  us  to  equivocate;  we  cannot  afford 
to  have  another  Soviet  puppet  base  in 
the  Western  Hemisphere  on  the  main- 
land of  the  Americas. 

The  Congress  has  voted  on  that 
issue  repeatedly.  In  1962,  it  voted  that 
it  would  use  force  if  necessary  to  stop 
a  Communist  expansion  into  the  main- 
land of  the  Americas.  We  voted  on 
that  same  language,  in  the  Symms 
amendment,  in  1982,  and  1984.  The 
House  and  Senate  have  made  it  re- 
peatedly clear  that  we  cannot  afford 
to  have  a  revolution  in  Central  Amer- 
ica that  spreads  into  Mexico,  toward 
the  borders  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  the  issue  of  aid  to  the 
Contras  has  been  before  us  often;  each 
time  we  have  furious  debates  and  close 
votes.  It  is  entirely  fitting  that  this  im- 
portant issue  be  carefully  considered, 
but  it  is  frustrating  to  face  this  ques- 
tion time  and  time  again  without  ever 
committing  oiu-selves  to  any  long-term 
policy. 

This  vote  is  more  frustrating  than 
most.  Today  we  are  asked  to  renig  on  a 
commitment  we  have  already  made. 
We  are  asked  to  deny  the  Contras  $40 
million  of  the  $100  million  we  voted  to 
give  them  less  than  a  year  ago.  This  is 
vacillation  of  the  worst,  most  danger- 
ous kind.  Surely,  we  cannot  afford  to 
add  reniglng  on  commitments  already 
made  and  denying  dollars  already 
pledged  to  our  long  and  dismal  history 
of  vacillation  and  indecision  on  this 
important  question.  If  my  colleagues 
wish  to  debte  the  wisdom  of  continu- 


ing to  increase  and  sustain  aid  to  the 
Nicaraguan  freedom  fighters.  I  would 
be  glad  to  accommodate  them.  I  have 
no  desire  to  stifle  debate  on  this  issue. 
But  there  is  no  justification  for  de- 
manding this  vote  to  take  back  what 
we  have  already  pledged. 

The  continued  existence  of  the 
democratic  resistance  to  the  Sandi- 
nista regime  depends  upon  our  actions. 
Our  effectiveness  and  credibility  as  an 
international  power  depends  upon  our 
willingness  to  keep  our  commitments. 
If  we  fail  to  do  so,  the  only  thing  made 
clear  in  this  entire  muddled  debate 
will  be  that  the  United  States  cannot 
be  counted  on  to  support  freedom  and 
oppose  Communist  expansion— even  in 
its  own  back  yard. 

Despite  the  incredible  amount  of 
media  attention  given  to  Central 
America,  or  maybe  because  of  it,  the 
Nicaragua  issue  continues  to  be 
clouded  by  false  and  misleading  infor- 
mation. The  confusing  tangle  of  con- 
flicting testimony  the  news  media  has 
helped  to  weave  has  combined  with 
our  endless  vacillation  to  completely 
confuse  the  public.  As  a  result,  al- 
though public  interest  in  Central 
America  and  United  States  policy 
there  is  high,  public  understanding  of 
the  situation  is  not. 

We  must  build  a  consensus  for  a 
firm  policy  in  Central  America;  a  con- 
sensus based  on  the  goal  we  all  share: 
encouraging  democratization  of  the 
region. 

I  have  long  been  concerned  about 
the  problems  in  Central  America,  espe- 
cially about  their  effect  on  the  future 
of  representative  government  in  this 
hemisphere  and  the  security  of  the 
United  States.  My  views  on  the  situa- 
tion in  El  Salvador,  Honduras,  Guate- 
mala, and  Nicaragua  are  based  on  de- 
tailed analysis  of  State  Department, 
CIA,  DIA.  and  Defense  Department 
intelligence;  on  Information  and  in- 
sight gained  from  congressional  hear- 
ings, my  personal  visits  to  the  region, 
the  many  visits  of  members  of  my 
staff— who  have  served  as  official  poll 
watchers  for  the  Nicaraguan.  Guate- 
malan, and  £3  Salvadoran  elections, 
and  discussions  with  refugees  and  offi- 
cials of  the  nations  of  Central  Amer- 
ica. I  also  carefully  study  press  ac- 
counts of  the  situation  there,  reports 
of  human  rights  groups  and  comments 
from  constituents  who  have  visited  the 
region. 

My  study  has  led  me  to  conclude 
that  the  President's  policy  in  support 
of  the  Nicaraguan  freedom  fighters  is 
correct  and  should  be  supported. 

This  policy  is  based  on  several  valid 
asstunptions: 

First,  whatever  ambiguity  there  may 
have  been  in  the  beginning,  it  is  now 
absolutely  clear  that  the  Sandinista 
regime  Is  a  militaristic,  expansionist 
Communist   dictatorship   which   is   a 
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thnat  to  Iti  nelghbon  and  the  stabili- 
ty of  ttis  ndon: 

Seoood.  peaceful  negotiations.  In  the 
th— twv>  of  a  mllttary  threat,  are  inef- 
fective in  deterring  SandlnlsU  aggres- 
ikm.  Htatory  shows  that  Communist 
revolutlooarlea  do  not  seise  power  to 
gtve  It  up  throui^  negotiations: 

lUrd,  force,  addled  through  the 
Contras,  Is  the  only  way  to  achieve 
what  negotiations  alone  cannot — the 
democratlBtkm  of  Nicaragua  and  the 
elimination  of  the  SandlnlsU  threat  to 
the  region:  and. 

Fourth,  though  the  Contras  are  not 
perfect,  they  are  an  indigenous,  pro- 
democratic  movement  which  needs 
and  deserves  our  aid.  Without  our  aid 
their  fight  to  liberate  their  country  is 
doomed. 

The  validity  of  these  premises  can 
be  demonstrated  by  study  of  the 
present  situation  In  Central  America 
and  of  the  history  of  the  Sandlnlsta 
regime. 

The  fact  that  the  Sandinistas  are  a 
Communist,  pro-Soviet  military  dicta- 
torship Is  best  proven  by  analyzing 
their  own  words  and  actions.  Top  San- 
dinista  leaders  have  been  forthright  in 
declaring  their  Intentkms.  Like  Hitler 
in  "Meln  Kampf."  they  have  carefuUy 
and  publldy  laid  out  their  plans.  But, 
like  the  isolationists  of  the  1930's. 
many  of  us  pref  a*  not  to  hear. 

Here  is  a  small  sampling  of  some  of 
the  statements  made  by  Sandlnlsta 
leaders: 

Ccanmandante  Humberto  Ortega, 
Nicaragua's  Minister  of  Defense,  said 
In  a  qDeech  in  August  of  1981: 

llandBn-Lenlnlam  ia  the  scientific  doc- 
tartne  that  guides  our  revolution.  .  .  .  We 
cannot  be  Mandtot-T  leninlut  without  Sandln- 
lano.  and  without  ICandst-Leninism.  San- 
«W"»^»««  cannot  be  revolutionary.  .  .  .  Our 
doctrine  la  IfarxiBt/Ijeninism. 

T<»aas  Borge,  the  Minister  of  Interi- 
or and  overseer  of  censorship  and  in- 
ternal security,  stated  in  September 
1983  that  he  was  a  Communist  and 
that: 

You  caniMi  be  a  true  revolutionary  in 
Latin  America  without  being  a  Marxist-Len- 
inist. 

Bajrardo  Arce.  the  commandante  in 
charge  of  elections,  made  an  unusually 
candid  speech  In  Miay  1984  In  which  he 
stated  that  the  elections  were  a  nui- 
sance and  shotild  be  used  to  "demon- 
strate that  the  Nlcaraguan  people  are 
tot  Mandsm-Lenlnlsm."  He  admitted 
that: 

If  we  did  not  have  the  war  situation  im- 
poaed  on  ua  by  the  United  States,  the  elec- 
XanX  problem  would  be  totally  out  of  place 
In  tenna  of  uaef ulneaa. 

True  to  Its  Communist  nature,  the 
Sandlnlsta  regime,  as  many  of  my  col- 
leagues on  both  sides  of  this  issue 
have  noted,  is  a  Cuban-style  dictator- 
ship. Were  It  not  for  the  pressure  from 
the  Contras  and  the  spotlight  of  inter- 
national opinion,  they  would  surely  be 


more  ruthless  and  repressive  than 
they  are  now. 

A  report  late  last  year  by  the  Perma- 
nent Human  Rights  Commission  of 
Nicaragua  states  that  there  are  over 
6.900  political  prisoners  in  Nicaragxian 
Jails— this  means  that  Nicaragua  has 
the  most  political  prisoners  of  any 
Latin  American  country.  Since  then, 
according  to  the  n.S.  State  Depart- 
ment, several  thousand  new  prisoners 
have  been  added. 

The  example  of  the  Misklto  Indians 
is,  and  ought  to  be,  often  quoted.  In  a 
land  of  torment  and  persecution,  the 
Miskltos  have  been  the  most  vilely  re- 
pressed. In  reviewing  the  PBS  docu- 
mentary on  the  plight  of  the  Miskltos, 
the  New  York  Times  said,  "there  is 
compelling  evidence  that  the  Nlcara- 
guan Oovemment  murders  innocent 
people." 

According  to  the  New  York  Times, 
"49  Misklto  villages  along  the  Coco 
River  were  burned  down  by  the  Sandl- 
nlsta soldiers:  65  bombs  were  dropped 
on  six  villages  in  11  days."  People  were 
"hanged,  machlnegunned  and 

burned."  Before  the  Sandinistas  took 
control  of  Nicaragua,  the  Miskltos 
were  not  refugees.  Now,  over  one- 
fourth  of  the  Miskoto  Indians  have 
fled  Nicaragua  and  its  concentration 
camps. 

As  the  New  York  Times  reviewer 
concltided: 

The  Nlcaraguan  government  uses  the  full 
resources  of  the  State  to  carry  out  domestic 
policy  and  oppress  peaceful  people.  This  is  a 
devastating  indictment. 

This  barbaric  repression  is  not  limit- 
ed to  the  Misklto  Indians.  As  the 
International  League  of  Human 
Rights  says,  "repression  of  human 
rights  In  Nicaragua  is  systematic  and 
widespread." 

The  n.S.  State  Department  "Coun- 
try Reports  on  Human  Rights  Prac- 
tices for  1986"  states  that: 

Major  human  rights  abuses  in  1986  includ- 
ed mass  arrests  of  civUians  on  vague  charges 
of  counterrevolutionary  activity;  torture 
and  abuse  of  prisoners;  disappearances; 
sununary  executions  of  civilians  and  prison- 
ers of  war;  the  continuing  involuntary  relo- 
cation of  rural  residents;  civUian  deaths  re- 
sulting from  the  Sandlnlsta  military's  indis- 
criminate use  of  artillery  and  air  bombard- 
ment; the  closure  of  the  opposition  newspa- 
per La  Prensa  and  Radio  Catollca,  operated 
by  the  Catholic  Archdiocese  of  Managua— 
the  last  vestiges  of  the  independent,  non- 
goverament-controlled  mass  media;  and  the 
forced  exile  of  a  leading  bishop,  the  Curia's 
spokesman,  and  a  priest. 

The  suppression  of  religion  and  free- 
dom of  the  press  is  now  nearly  total  in 
Nicaragua.  Even  in  the  darkest  days  of 
the  repressive  Somoza  regime  this  was 
not  true.  Pope  John  Paul  II  has  issued 
strong  attacks  on  the  Nlcaraguan  Gov- 
ernment for  expelling  Catholic  Bishop 
Pablo  Antonio  Vega  MontiUa.  He  de- 
scribed the  expulsion  as  as  act  out  of 
the  "dark  ages  *  *  *  an  almost  incredi- 
ble act"  which  he  "deeply  deplored." 


The  expulsion  which  "deeply  sad- 
dened" the  Pope  was  only  one  attack 
in  a  long  and  determined  Sandlnlsta 
war  on  the  Catholic  Church  in  Nicara- 
gua. Jews  have  also  been  persecuted 
by  the  Sandinistas.  All  the  synagogues 
in  Nicaragua  have  been  closed  and  the 
entire  Jewish  population  has  fled 
rather  than  remain  to  be  persecuted. 

The  Sandlnlsta  closing  of  La  Prensa, 
In  retaliation  for  last  June's  House 
vote  for  Contra  aid,  eliminated  the 
last  semifree  newspi4>er  in  Nicaragua. 
La  Prensa,  which  operated  throughout 
the  Somoza  regime,  was  literally 
boarded  up  by  the  Sandinistas.  Vlo- 
letta  Chamorro,  La  Prensa's  owner 
and  editor,  has  been  an  outspoken 
critic  of  the  Sandlnlsta  dictatorship,  as 
her  husband  was  against  the  Somoza 
regime.  Her  words,  from  a  letter  she 
sent  on  Nlcaraguan  President  Daniel 
Ortega,  are  a  powerful  condemnation 
of  Nicaragua's  dictators,  she  said: 

Tour  Sandlnlsta  Party  has  already  created 
a  great  concentration  camp  in  Nicaragua, 
but  the  Nlcaraguan  people  are  not  losing 
their  liberating  spirit  and  will  never  lose  it 
even  in  the  worst  of  the  gulags  which  your 
mind  is  able  to  conceive. 

The  Nlcaraguan  people  are  clearly 
suffering  great  hardships.  But,  the 
threat  posed  by  an  unchecked  Sandl- 
nlsta regime  in  Nicaragua  is  not  limit- 
ed to  its  own  people.  Supplied  and 
trained  by  the  Soviets,  Cubans  and  a 
wide  variety  on  international  Commu- 
nists and  terrorists,  the  Nlcaraguan 
military  force  is  stronger  than  any 
other  in  Central  America.  It  is  now 
nearly  as  strong  as  the  combined 
forces  of  all  its  neighbors. 

In  the  faU  of  1979,  immediately  after 
seizing  power,  the  Sandinistas  began 
an  incredible  military  buildup.  By 
early  198),  the  active  duty  strength  of 
Nicaragua's  Army  had  reached  62,000 
and  active  reserves  and  militia  in- 
creased the  total  to  119,000.  The  mas- 
sive infusion  of  weapons  and  material 
from  the  Soviet  Union  has  given  the 
Sandlnlsta  army  a  sophisticated, 
mechanized  capability  uiu-lvalled  in 
Central  America. 

When  they  grabbed  power  in  1979 
the  Sandinistas  Inherited  three  World 
War  II  tanks  from  Somoza's  National 
Guard.  By  1984  they  had  an  armored 
force  of  over  110  Soviet  T-55  tanks 
and  about  30  PT-76  light  tanks.  They 
also  have  received  about  200  other  ar- 
mored vehicles,  mostly  BTR-152  and 
BTR-60  armored  personnel  carriers. 
These  numbers  continue  to  increase. 

In  addition  to  these  formidable 
ground  forces  the  Nlcaraguans  are 
also  bolstering  their  naval  forces  with 
imports  trova  the  Soviets,  North  Kore- 
ans, and  Cubans.  Their  Air  Force  has 
become  a  potent  threat  with  the  intro- 
duction of  the  deadly  MI-24  Hind  heli- 
copter ganshlp,  which  has  been  sup- 
plied by  the  Soviet  Union. 


Added  to  this  enormous  Sandlnlsta 
material  and  manpower  reserve  is  the 
presence  of  hundreds  of  Soviet, 
Cuban,  North  Korean,  PLO,  Libyan, 
and  East  European  troops  and  advis- 
ers. 

These  military  forces  have  no  appli- 
cation other  than  aggression  against 
Nicaragua's  neighbors  and  repression 
of  Nicaragua's  citizens.  The  Sandinis- 
tas have  been  candid  about  their  de- 
termination to  use  these  resources  to 
expand  their  Communist  revolution. 
The  Infamous  Sandlnlsta  "72  Hour 
Docimient"  states: 

The  foreign  policy  of  the  Sandlnlsta  Peo- 
ple's Revolution  is  based  on  the  f  uil  exercise 
of  national  sovereignty  and  independence 
on  the  principle  of  revolutionary  interna- 
tionalism. 

Interior  Minister  Tomas  Borge  has 
declared: 

This  revolution  goes  beyond  our  borders. 
Our  revolution  was  always  IntemationaUst 
from  the  moment  Sandino  fought  his  first 
batUe. 

And  Bayardo  Arce  has  admitted: 

We  cannot  cease  being  internationalist 
unless  we  cease  being  revolutionaries. 

Nicaragua's  neighbors  are  aware  of 
and  fear  the  threat  posed  by  the  mili- 
taristic Sandinistas.  In  addition  to  last 
year's  much-publicized  Nlcaraguan  in- 
vasion of  Honduras,  the  Sandinistas 
have  consistently  violated  the  fron- 
tiers of  their  neighbors  since  the  be- 
ginning of  their  regime.  Their  support 
of  the  Communist  rebels  in  El  Salva- 
dor is  well-documented  by  State  De- 
partment and  congressional  Intelli- 
gence Committee  reports. 

Carlos  Jose  Gutierrez,  the  Foreign 
Minister  of  Costa  Rica  said  in  a  1985 
interview: 

Nlcaraguan  planes  and  helicopters  have 
violated  Costa  Rican  airspace  many  times  in 
the  last  three  months.  Nicaragua  is  respon- 
sible for  34  major  border  incidents  since 
1983,  Including  an  ambush  of  a  patrol  of 
Costa  Rican  rural  police  inside  Cost  Rica  in 
May  in  which  two  policemen  died.  .  .  .  Nica- 
ragua is  placing  the  peace  of  the  region  in 
great  peril. 

He  continued  by  saying: 

Most  Central  American  leaders  want  the 
Sandinistas  removed  from  power.  They  con- 
tinue to  be  a  threat;  once  they  consolidate 
they  will  be  more  of  a  threat. 

The  Sandlnlsta  determination  to  use 
their  military  outside  Nicaragua  was 
bluntly  stated  in  the  threat  delivered 
by  Daniel  Ortega  on  the  MacNeU- 
Lehrer  Newshour  in  June  1986.  Of  the 
American  military  advisers  in  Hondu- 
ras, Ortega  stated: 

Those  military  advisers  that  are  being 
sent  to  train  the  terrorists  who  attack  our 
people  are  going  to  run  the  very  same  risks 
that  the  terrorists  run  when  they  attack  us. 

Moderator  MacNeU  then  asked. 

Do  you  mean  that  American  advisers 
could  be  killed? 

Ortega  answered: 

That  simply  means  that  they  va&y  die. 


The  "simple"  meaning  of  this  threat 
is  obvious.  Ortega  not  only  demands 
the  right  to  attack  his  neighbors,  he 
reserves  the  right  to  kill  American  ad- 
visers who  are  attempting  to  help 
these  nations  defend  themselves. 

Mr.  President,  I  regret  that  these 
problems  cannot  be  solved  peacefully. 
U.S.  efforts  to  find  a  peaceful  solution 
in  Central  America  have  been  persist- 
ent and  well-documented.  But  for  real 
peace  to  be  possible,  both  sides  must 
want  it.  The  Sandinistas  have  shown 
no  willingness  to  negotiate  any  mean- 
ingful restrictions  on  their  aggression 
or  their  military  buildup. 

Prom  the  beginning,  the  United 
States  attempted  to  work  with  the 
new  Nlcaraguan  Government  to 
achieve  a  peaceful  transition  from  the 
Somoza  dictatorship  to  democracy. 
But  democracy  was  not  in  the  plans  of 
the  Sandinistas  commandantes,  de- 
spite their  pledge  to  the  Organization 
of  American  States  to  implement  it. 

American  attempts  at  diplomacy  and 
friendship  were  rebuffed  and  an- 
swered with  Sandlnlsta  support  for 
subversion  in  El  Salvador.  In  1979  this 
Congress  voted  to  give  the  post- 
Somoza  government  of  Nicaragua  $75 
million  in  aid.  Total  U.S.  aid  to  the 
Sandinistas  approached  $120  million. 
By  January  1981,  President  Carter  was 
forced  by  the  continuing  Sandlnlsta 
subversion,  terrorism,  and  aggression 
to  begin  cancellation  of  the  UJS.  aid 
program. 

Since  that  time,  numerous  American 
attempts  at  peaceful  negotiation  have 
received  no  encotiragement  from  the 
Sandinistas.  In  fact,  each  time  the 
Congress  defeats  a  Contra  aid  bill  the 
Sandinistas  embark  on  some  new  folly, 
such  as  the  invasion  of  Honduras,  or 
Ortega's  celebrated  "friendship  trip" 
to  Moscow. 

Much  has  been  said  in  this  debate 
about  the  Contadora  peace  process. 
But  the  facts  reveal  that  it  is  not 
viable  and  that  the  Sandinistas  will 
not  participate  faithfully. 

I  support  and  applaud  the  goals  of 
the  Contadora  nations.  The  Sandinis- 
tas, of  course,  do  not.  I  support  the  de- 
militarization of  the  region,  but  the 
Sandinistas,  obviously,  do  not. 

The  Contadora  process  is  proceeding 
at  a  very  slow  pace,  an  unacceptable 
slow  pace  for  those  being  oppressed  by 
the  Sandinistas  in  Nicaragua  and 
those  in  El  Salvador,  Costa  Rica,  and 
Honduras  who  are  being  victimized  by 
Sandinista-supported  guerrillas.  In  ad- 
dition, the  Contadora  plan  cannot  cre- 
dibly guarantee  the  dismantling  of  the 
large  Nlcaraguan  military  machine,  or 
the  ending  of  the  enormous  Soviet  and 
Cuban  presence  in  Nicaragua.  The 
Sandinistas  have  rejected  any  proposal 
which  would  allow  inspection  by  OAS 
representatives  of  their  compliance 
with  any  Contadora  agreement. 

Contadora  is  a  good  idea  and  a  noble 
effort  which  I  support,  but  in  practical 


terms  It  will  neither  solve  the  problem 
fast  enough  to  keep  it  from  spreading, 
nor  bring  about  a  solution  which  will 
eliminate  the  threat  of  an  aggressive 
Nicaragua. 

Effective  negotiation  of  the  Conta- 
dora proposals  must  be  accompanied 
by  the  use  of  force.  And  the  only  way 
we  can  apply  force  without  involving 
the  military  forces  of  the  United 
States  and  spilling  the  blood  of  Ameri- 
can men  is  to  support  the  Indigenous 
democratic  forces  of  Nicaragua.  These 
are  the  Contras. 

The  Contras  are  freedom  fighters. 
Their's  Lb  a  cause  which  we  have  a 
moral  duty  to  support.  The  democratic 
opposition  to  the  Sandinistas  is  a 
direct  result  of  the  Sandlnlsta  failure 
to  implement  the  goals  of  the  anti- 
Somoza  revolution.  The  Contra  mis- 
sion is  to  retrieve  a  stolen  revolution. 

The  Sandinistas,  as  a  small  part  of  a 
pluralistic,  anti-Somoza  revolution, 
pledged  to  democratize  post-Somoza 
Nicaragua.  But.  after  the  revolution 
they  proceeded  to  turn  their  guns 
against  their  partners  in  the  struggle 
against  Somoza.  The  Sandinistas  have 
reneged  on  their  promises  to  the  OAS 
and  the  people  of  Nicaragua.  The  San- 
dinistas have  simply  replaced  one  dic- 
tatorship with  another. 

Since  1981,  over  20,000  people  have 
Joined  the  Contras  in  taking  up  arms 
against  the  Sandinistas.  These  people 
represent  the  democratic  aspirations 
of  the  Nlcaraguan  people.  The  Contra 
ranks  are  composed  largely  of  peas- 
ants, former  Sandinistas  and  long  time 
Nlcaraguan  hiunan  rights  activists.  Ac- 
cording to  Robert  Leiken,  the  Carne- 
gie Endowment's  Central  American 
analyst: 

The  Contras  have  grown  into  a  diverse 
army  of  20,000  that  is  now  a  popularly 
based  vanguard  for  a  widespread  and  grow- 
ing rebellion. 

A  mjrth  has  arisen,  and  I  have  heard 
it  repeated  on  the  floor  during  our  de- 
bates, that  the  Contras  are  all  "Somo- 
cistas."  This  is  simply  false.  There  are 
more  Somoclstas  in  the  Sandlnlsta 
government  then  in  the  Contra  orga- 
nizations. Over  30  top  leadership  posi- 
tions in  the  Sandlnlsta  government 
are  held  by  former  Somoclstas.  There 
are  far  more  former  RanrfinigtJMf  fight- 
ing with  the  Contras  than  former 
Somoza  supporters. 

Figures  are  hard  to  get  and  necessar- 
ily rough,  but  of  the  17,000  members 
of  the  FDN,  the  largest  Contra  organi- 
zation, only  about  150  are  former 
Somoza  National  Guard  members.  The 
top  leadership  of  the  FDN  is  composed 
of  long-time  Somoza  opponents,  such 
as  Adolf o  Calero  and  Alfonse  Robelo. 
Those  Contras  previously  associated 
with  Somoza  are  greatly  outnumbered 
by  the  democratic  leaders  who  were 
long  and  ardent  opponents  of  Somoza. 

Over  30  percent  of  the  FND  mem- 
bers    are     former    Sandinistas    who 
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tonMd  to  the  FDN  when  the  Sano.ni.- 
taa  betriyed  the  revolution.  The  other 
lane  Oontrm  groups  do  not  have  any 
fonner  Bwnflw  guardonen  and  are 
«w»iipn— rt  entirely  of  peasant*,  former 
ffiyWiitetM  «nd  Ifl^ito  TiwilaniL 

Tlie  Contras  are  often  charged  with 
being  murderen  and  terrorists.  These 
diarges  are  flandlnM*  generated  slan- 
der. 

In  a  guerrilla  war  fought  in  a  nation 
which  tightly  omtrols  its  press.  It  Is 
iMfffieiiit  to  get  reliable  information, 
even  so.  none  of  the  charges  of  Contra 
atrocities  have  been  substantiated  by 
anyone  but  Sandinistas,  or  people  held 
In  their  custody.  During  Senate  Inves- 
tlgatfw^  of  one  of  these  atrocities. 
many  of  the  wttaeasea  »g»<iMt  the  Con- 
tras were  f oond  to  have  been  paid  or 
threatsned  by  the  SukUnlsta  to  per- 
jure  UMnssfves. 

Aoeording  to  the  State  Department, 
the  Sandlnteta  government  "regularly 
blames  the  oppoaltlon  for  abuses  com- 
mitted by  Sandinista  forces."  The 
armed  democratic  resistance  has  con- 
slstmtly  sought  to  direct  its  military 
operatiims  only  against  military  or 
strategic  targets. 

Nevertheless,  the  war  in  Nicaragua 
is  a  guerrilla  dvll  war.  not  without 
risk— or  threat  to  innocent  bystanders. 
The  Contras  are  not  perfect,  few  gov- 
ernments In  Coitral  America  are. 
much  less  guerrilla  movements.  But 
we  should  support  the  Contras  as  the 
best— by  far  the  best— alternative  in 
thisccmfUct 

Fmeign  policy  is  often  the  art  of 
choosing  the  best  of  imperfect  alterna- 
tives. Jeffersonian  democrats  are 
scarce  in  Third  World  nations.  But  we 
can  and  must  malw  a  choice.  As  we 
have  often  learned,  inaction  brings  the 
worst  of  results. 

Surely,  for  the  people  of  Vietnam. 
Diem  and  Thieu  were  better  alterna- 
tives than  Le  Duan  and  the  ruthless 
Communists.  Lon  Nol  was  an  easy 
choice  in  Cambodia  over  the  murder- 
ous Pol  Pot.  And  the  Shah  was  cer- 
tainly preferable  to  the  insane  ayatol- 
lah.  In  Nicaragua,  the  Contras  are 
clearly  a  better  alternative  for  the 
people  of  Central  America  than  the 
despotic  Sovlet-ccmtroUed  Sandinistas. 
It  is  in  our  interest  to  encoiirage  de- 
mocracy and  frMdom  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere.  It  is  necessary  and  hon- 
orable for  us  to  support  and  protect 
our  friends  and  allies  in  Central  Amer- 
ica from  aggression  from  Nicaragua 
and  Cuba.  For  our  own  security  we 
cannot  afford  to  have  a  Soviet  puppet 
state  on  our  southern  flank.  President 
Reagan's  support  for  the  Contras  is  a 
wise  policy  necessary  to  preserve  our 
security  and  Central  America's  free- 
dom. 

Scmie  opponents  of  this  support 
claim  that  it  is  a  violation  of  intema- 
tiimal  law.  Such  protests  have  no  basis 
In  international  law.  UJS.  military  aid 
to  the  Contras  is  within  the  law  ac- 


cording to  the  n.S.  Charter.  Article  51 
specifically  protects  the  right  of  "indi- 
vidual or  collective  self-defense  if  an 
armed  attack  occurs  against  a  Member 
of  the  United  Nations."  The  OAS 
charter  reaffirms  this  basic  right  to 
collective  self-defense,  as  does  the  Rio 
Treaty.  The  United  States  Is  Involved 
In  afcUng  the  Nlcaraguan  Contras  be- 
cause we  have  a  duty  to  ourselves  and 
our  allies  In  the  region  to  help  stop 
Sandinista  aggression  in  Central 
America. 

Obviously,  U.S.  military  aid  to  the 
Contras  represents  American  use  of 
force  against  the  Sandinista  govern- 
ment. But  this  use  of  force  is  Justified 
by  continuing  aggression  of  Nicaragua 
against  Its  neighbors.  The  fact  that 
Nicaragua  has.  since  1980.  been  direct- 
ly and  militarily  Involved  In  attempt- 
ing to  overthrow  Costa  Rica,  El  Salva- 
dor, and  Honduras— all  of  which  are 
democratic  United  States  friends— is 
afflnned  by  the  United  States  State 
and  Defense  Departments,  the  United 
States  Congress,  the  Governments  of 
El  Salvador,  Honduras,  and  Costa 
Rica,  the  Contadora  nations,  the  Kis- 
singer Commission  and  the  Sandinis- 
tas ttiemselves. 

UJB.  aid  to  the  pro-democratic  Con- 
tras represents  a  TnintTna.!  effort  to 
support  our  friends  in  the  region  who 
are  under  attack. 

Direct  American  intervention  in 
Central  America  is  not  necessary  at 
this  time,  nor  do  I  believe  it  will  be 
necessary  in  the  future  If  we  continue 
to  provide  substantial  military  aid  to 
the  Contras. 

But,  if  we  are  Irresponsible  enough 
to  allow  the  Soviets  and  their  clients- 
Nicaragua  and  Cuba— to  continue 
their  destabllizatlon  and  military  con- 
quests in  the  region,  this  might 
change.  If  we  are  shortsighted  enough 
to  squander  our  credibility  by  reneging 
on  our  promise  to  aid  the  Contras, 
then  we  may  see  the  situation  deterio- 
rate dramatically.  If  we  are  foolish 
enough  to  abandon  the  Contras  and 
let  these  fighters  wither  on  the  vine 
because  of  our  neglect,  then  we  may 
be  fbrced  to  replace  them  with  Ameri- 
can fighting  men. 

Elimination  of  the  Contras  would  be 
an  enormous  tragedy  for  Nicarag\ia 
and  the  region  of  Central  America.  De- 
mocracy is  spreading  quickly  in  Latin 
America.  Throughout  the  region  des- 
IKtts  of  both  the  left  and  the  right 
have  been  ousted  and  replaced  with 
fledgling  democracies.  El  Salvador  and 
Guatemala  are,  with  our  help  and  en- 
couragement, on  the  way  to  develop- 
ing a  stable  democratic  tradition.  Gre- 
nada and  Haiti  have  both  been  given  a 
second  chance  by  timely  and  prudent 
United  States  assistance. 

Nicaragua  and  Cuba  are  the  glaring 
exceptions.  In  Cuba,  democracy  has 
been  extinguished.  In  Nicaragua  it  is 
still  flickering,  thanks  to  the  Contras 
and  the  aid  we  have  provided  them.  If 
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the  Contras  are  crushed,  Sandinistas 
and  Cubtms  wUl  turn  their  attention 
to  extending  their  control  to  other  na- 
tions in  the  regioiL 

The  liberal  left  has  not  had  a  good 
record  on  Central  America.  In  1983, 
liberals  in  the  Senate  opposed  assist- 
ance to  Bl  Salvador.  To  help  a  corrupt 
government  against  infiltrating  Com- 
munist guerrillas,  they  argued,  would 
mean  the  moral  integrity  of  the 
United  States.  In  May  1984  the  House 
voted  121  to  208  to  give  military  aid  to 
the  embattled  Government  of  El  Sal- 
vador. Changes  In  only  44  votes  would 
have  spelled  disaster  for  El  Salvador- 
such  was  Congress'  meager  commit- 
ment to  democracy  in  El  Salvador. 
How  many  of  us  now  regret  the  pas- 
sage of  that  bill?  Did  it  result  in  an- 
other Vietnam?  Of  course  not. 

E3  Salvador  today,  largely  because  of 
American  assistance,  has  a  chance  for 
a  stable  democratic  futiu*.  Two  elec- 
tions have  demonstrated  the  over- 
whelming desire  of  the  people  there  to 
live  in  a  democratic  society.  The  Salva- 
doran  Government  has  begun  imple- 
mentation of  many  democratic  re- 
forms. Human  rights  abuses  have 
dropped  dramatically.  President 
Duarte  has  successfully  rallied  the 
people  against  the  Sandlnlsta-support- 
ed  rebels. 

Congress  and  the  American  people 
should  be  proud  of  our  Nation's  role  in 
this  transformation.  We  should  con- 
tinue oitt*  commitment  and  our  aid  to 
El  Salvador  to  ensure  that  these  gains 
are  not  lost. 

Now  the  focus  is  Nicaragua.  This 
time  congressional  liberals  and  their 
supporters  in  the  public  and  the  media 
say  it  is  Immoral  for  the  United  States 
to  help  native  democratic  guerrillas 
against  %  totalitarian  Communist  gov- 
ernment. 

In  reality,  it  seems  the  left  opposes 
any  use  of  American  military  aid  to 
support  democracy  in  Central  Amer- 
ica. Should  this  attitude  become 
policy,  it  will  place  the  United  States 
in  a  dfuqgerous  position:  it  will  destroy 
our  fletiblllty  in  the  region.  If  we 
adopt  this  isolationist  policy,  we  will 
have  no  option  but  direct  U.S.  inter- 
vention when  the  situation  becomes 
desperate. 

Many  people  in  my  State  have 
become  so  concerned  about  Nicaragiia 
that  they  have  visited  that  country. 
Their  interest  is  commendable  and 
their  intentions  are  admirable,  but 
they  cannot  get  a  proper  perspective 
on  the  situation  there  from  a  short. 
Government-controlled  visit.  Their 
"Potemkln  village"  tours  never  include 
a  stop  off  at  the  local  political  prison, 
or  a  weekend  in  a  Misldto  concentra- 
tion camp.  They  come  home  convinced 
that  the  Sandinistas  are  deacons  of  de- 
mocracy and  friends  of  freedom. 

They  have  been  deceived  into  believ- 
ing these  tours  are  representative.  One 


might  easily  visit  the  Soviet  Union  and 
see  no  evidence  whatsoever  of  gulags 
or  labor  camps  for  political  prisoners. 
This  does  not  mean  they  do  not  exist. 

These  naive  Americans,  for  aU  their 
good  Intentions,  have  been  and  are 
being  used  by  the  Sandinistas  as 
pawns  in  the  Communist  propaganda 
offensive  against  the  democratic  re- 
sistance in  Nicaragua. 

It  is  puzsling  that  so  many  educated, 
prosperous,  middle-class  Americans 
are  willing  to  accept  the  word  of  a 
Marxist  dictator  over  the  testimony  of 
their  own  Government.  We  have  seen 
this  phenomenon  over  and  over  again, 
in  1917  Russia:  in  1949  China:  in  1959 
Cuba:  In  Vietnam,  throughout  oiu-  in- 
volvement there:  and  now  in  Nicara- 
gua. The  irony  is  that  these  Ameri- 
cans, because  of  their  education  and 
their  prosperity,  would  have  been  the 
first  people  to  be  executed  had  they 
lived  in  any  of  these  nations  when  the 
Communists  came  to  power.  And  they 
would  have  been  the  first  imprisoned 
by  the  Sandinistas  in  1979. 

In  his  trip  to  the  United  States  last 
year,  Daniel  Ortega  used  well  the  plat- 
form given  him  by  these  naive  and 
Idealistic  Americans.  In  his  attempt  to 
spread  disinformation.  Ortega  Imows 
no  shame.  In  a  speech  to  a  church 
group  in  New  York  he  said: 

I  too  represent  a  people  who  are  funda- 
mentally religious.  Christ  is  a  part  of  oiir 
revolution. 

His  words  were  met,  according  to  the  New 
York  Times,  with  a  thunderous  ovation  and 
shouts  of  Viva  Nicaragua  Libre. 

It  is  sad  to  see  American  citizens 
duped  by  an  enemy's  propaganda,  but 
having  listened  to  many  anti-Contra 
speeches  on  this  floor  and  having  been 
subjected  for  8  years  to  the  relentless 
media  campaign  against  them,  it  is 
easy  to  understand  why  the  public  is 
so  confused  about  this  issue. 

In  1958,  a  misguided  isolationism 
caused  the  United  States  to  sit  idly  by 
as  Fidel  Castro  seized  power  in  Cuba. 
Castro,  too,  had  duped  many  into  be- 
lieving he  was  a  luitionalist  with  no 
ties  to  the  Soviet  Union  and  no  inter- 
est in  Communist  economics  or  plans 
for  totalitarian  dictatorship.  When  Ba- 
tista fled  on  New  Year's  Day  in  1959, 
many  Americans  cheered  the  downfall 
of  a  despot,  not  realizing  they  had  wit- 
nessed the  birth  of  an  even  greater 
monster. 

In  Cuba,  as  in  Nicaragua,  it  did  not 
take  long  for  the  Communists  to 
reveal  their  real  agenda.  Castro  quick- 
ly installed  a  pro-Soviet  regime  and 
Imprisoned  and  executed  his  political 
opponents.  Castro's  rise  to  power  In 
Cuba  brought  nearly  700,000  refugees 
to  the  United  States. 

With  his  massive  Soviet-supplied 
military  machine  Castro  has  exixirted 
his  revolution  all  over  the  Southern 
Hemisphere. 

Through  our  passivity,  we  allowed 
Ca^itro  a  foothold.  Later,  through  our 


weakness,  we  guaranteed  the  safety  of 
his  squalid  little  empire  by  maUng  a 
mess  at  the  Bay  of  Pigs  and  conclud- 
ing the  Keimedy-Khrushchev  agree- 
ments. We  have  paid  an  exorbitant 
price  for  both  mistakes. 

The  only  thing  we  have  gained  from 
the  disaster  in  Cuba  is  experience,  ex- 
perience which  we  should  be  able  to 
draw  upon  now.  Yet,  we  are  making 
the  same  mistakes  in  Nicaragua— a 
nation  on  the  mainland  of  our  own 
continent.  We  seem  to  have  learned 
nothing  from  our  lesson  in  Cuba. 

The  Sandinistas,  though,  have 
learned  well  from  Cuba's  experience. 
Both  their  strategy  and  their  dictator- 
ship are  much  the  same. 

The  evidence  that  Nicaragua  is  mili- 
tarily aggressive  is  overwhelming.  It 
can  only  be  denied  by  those  seeking  to 
apologize  for  that  regime  who  deliber- 
ately ignore  the  facts.  It  is  equally 
clear  that  the  Sandinistas  are  wholly 
dependent  on  and  committed  to  the 
Soviet  Union  and  Cuba.  The  military 
buildup  In  Nicaragua  and  Its  continu- 
ing human  rights  violations  cannot  be 
denied,  nor  can  the  ongoing  genocide 
of  the  Miskito  Indians. 

The  major  difference  between  Cuba 
and  Nicaragua  is  that  in  Nicaragua  we 
have  an  Indigenous  force  of  freedom 
fighters  to  support.  The  only  hope  for 
liberation  of  Cuba  is  invasion  from  the 
outside.  The  Nlcaraguan  people  are 
stUl  struggling  to  free  themselves  from 
the  Inside.  They  look  to  us  for  help. 

In  Nicaragua,  the  United  States  has 
allies  in  the  field.  The  Contras  are 
willing  to  die  in  the  struggle  to  restore 
democracy  to  their  country.  All  they 
ask  from  us  is  financial  and  material 
support.  That  is  a  small  price  to  pay 
for  freedom  and  security. 

We  have  already  committed  our- 
selves to  this  policy:  we  have  already 
voted  to  give  the  Contras  this  money 
which  they  need  to  survive.  We  must 
not  now  retract  our  pledge  and  sen- 
tence them,  and  democracy  in  Central 
America,  to  extinction. 

When  we  examine  the  Nlcaraguan 
problem,  we  must  recognize  that  the 
Sandinistas  are  Ideologically  and 
philosophically  opposed  to  the  United 
States  and  what  we  stand  for.  Wheth- 
er or  not  we  support  the  Contras,  the 
Sandinistas  will  remain— by  their 
choosing — our  enemies.  In  their  minds 
they  are  crusaders,  fighting  as  the 
vanguard  to  destroy  classical  Western 
culture. 

We  must  recognize,  also,  that  the 
Sandinistas  do  not  control  their  own 
destiny.  Through  their  absolute  mili- 
tary and  economic  dependence  on  the 
Soviet  Union,  the  Cubans,  and  the 
East  bloc,  they  have  traded  away  any 
autonomy  which  they  may  have  won 
in  the  revolution. 

In  view  of  this,  I  believe  that  it  is 
time  for  a  fundamental  change  in  U.S. 
policy  toward  the  Sandinistas.  We 
shotild  be  clear  and  unequivocal  in  our 


approach  to  the  crisis  in  Central 
America. 

First,  we  should  break  all  relations- 
diplomatic  and  otherwise— with  the 
Communist  dictators  of  Nicaragua. 
These  relations,  established  in  the 
hope  that  we  could  develop  a  peaceful 
cooperative  relationship  with  poet- 
Somoza  Nicaragua,  no  longer  serve 
any  purpose. 

Second,  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  should  officially  recog- 
nize a  provisional  Nlcaraguan  Govern- 
ment constituted  by  the  Contras  and 
other  pluralistic  elements  In  Nicara- 
gua. Those  who  are  bravely  opposing 
the  Sandinista  dictatorship  need  to 
know  that  the  United  States  stands 
squarely  behind  them. 

Third,  we  should  provide  whatever 
material  support  is  necessary  for  the 
newly  recognized  provisional  govern- 
ment of  free  Nicaragua  to  force  the 
Sandinistas  to  reach  an  accord  with 
the  democratic  forces  in  Nicaragua.  If 
the  Sandinistas  prove  imwllling  to  do 
this,  we  should  supply  the  arms  neces- 
sary to  oust  them  from  power. 

We  must  take  these  actions  not  only 
out  of  legitimate  concern  for  the 
people  of  Nicaragua  and  Central 
America,  for  the  national  security  of 
the  United  States  as  well.  If  we  f aO  to 
act,  if  the  Contras  cease  to  exist  and 
the  Sandinistas  are  allowed  to  further 
entrench  themselves,  it  will  only  be  a 
matter  of  time  before  the  threat  they 
pose  becomes  so  great  and  so  direct 
that  U.S.  forces  will  have  to  t>e  com- 
mitted to  protect  our  interests,  our 
neighbors,  and  our  borders. 

The  United  States  must  not  sit  idly 
by  as  Central  America  is  Infected  with 
the  cancer  which  has  consumed  much 
of  Asia,  Etirope,  and  Africa.  I  believe 
that  we  must  act  decisively  to  stop  the 
spread  of  that  cancer  and  cut  it  out  of 
this  continent.  Today,  that  action 
must  take  the  form  of  opiioslng  the 
legislation  before  us. 

I  think  the  President  will  be  advised 
by  his  advisers  in  the  very  near  future 
if  we  are  not  successful  and  do  not 
stand  like  a  rock,  that  we  will  be  there 
supporting  those  people  so  they  will 
be  victorious,  not  only  that  they  can 
get  the  Communists  to  the  bargaining 
table  but  they  wUl  ultimately  achieve 
a  victory. 

The  President  will  be  forced  to 
break  all  relations,  diplomatic  and  oth- 
erwise, with  the  Communist  dictators 
in  Nicaragua.  The  fact  is  If  this  vote 
goes  against  the  President  today,  I 
think  it  would  be  advisable  for  him  to 
take  these  actions  Immediately  to 
avoid  a  disaster  in  that  region. 

This  is  an  action  the  President  could 
take  as  Commander  in  Chief  if  he 
chose  to  do  so  with  or  without  the  sup- 
port of  the  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  what  I  am  appealing 
to  my  colleagues  for  is  to  vote  down 
this   Joint   resolution   today   so   that 
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these  kinds  of  bold  actions  wUl  not  be 
iiiiiMiiji.  so  tluit  we  can  allow  the 
people,  the  indlgenouB  forces  that  are 
popular  amonc  their  pet^le.  to  be  suc- 
osstfuL  That  Is  really  what  we  need  to 
do  in  our  effort  I  would  hope  that  my 
eoUeatues  would  vote  down  this  Joint 
resolution. 


REQUEST  FOR  SUBCOMMITTEE 
TO  MEET 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanlr"**"*  consent  that  I  may  have  30 
seconds.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Near  Eastern  and  South 
Asian  Affairs  be  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  on 
Wednesday.  March  18,  1987.  today,  to 
hold  hearings  on  prtwosed  legislation 
to  authorize  funds  for  the  fiscal  year 
1988  for  foreign  assistance  programs 
for  the  Near  East  and  South  Asia. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  been  instructed  by  the  leadership 
on  my  side  to  enter  an  objection  to 
this  request 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion having  beoi  heard,  the  request  is 
denied. 


DISAPPROVAL  OF  CERTAIN  AS- 
SISTANCE TO  THE  NICARA- 
GUAN  DEMOCRATIC  RESIST- 
ANCE 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Joint  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Iowa  is  recognized. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  Joint  resolution. 

Mr.  President.  I  Just  want  to  respond 
very  briefly  to  the  previous  sp^iker, 
my  good  friend  and  colleague  from 
Idaho,  who  spoke  about  the  difference 
between  the  Khomeini  and  the  Shah 
in  questioning  whether  one  was  better 
than  the  other.  BCay  I  Jiist  respond 
and  say  no.  I  thbik  too  many  times  in 
the  past  our  policy  has.  in  many  coim- 
tries.  forced  us  to  choose  between  a 
Shah  or  a  Khomeini  because,  as  John 
Kennedy  once  said,  those  who  make 
evolutionary  changes  impossible  make 
revolution  necessary. 

In  countries  like  Nicaragua  where  we 
supported  ScHnoza  for  so  many  years 
not  maiHTig  evolutionary  change  possi- 
ble brought  about  revolutionary 
change.  I  would  hope  that  our  policy 
would  seek  a  middle  ground  between 
the  Shahs  of  Iran  and  the  Khomeinis 
and  the  Somozas  and  Sandinistas. 

Mr.  President,  this  vote  today  is  not 
really  a  vote  on  the  $40  million.  We 
know  the  money  is  going  to  go  because 
we  know  the  President  will  veto  this 
Joint  resolution  if  it  is  adopted  by  the 


Senate.  This  vote  is  really  a  referen- 
dum on  the  goals  and  tactics  of  admin- 
istration policy  in  Central  America. 

Also,  Mr.  President,  this  vote  is  a 
vote  on  whether  we  want  to  chase  bad 
money  with  good.  We  have  already 
sent  $27  million  in  humanitarian  aid 
to  tbe  Contras.  Where  did  the  money 
go?  We  have  not  been  able  to  account 
for  nearly  half  of  it. 

If  you  are  in  a  blackjack  game  and 
the  blackjack  dealer  has  a  marked 
deck  you  would  be  a  dam  fool  to  keep 
going  back  and  betting  your  money. 
That  is  what  we  are  doing  by  sending 
more  money  to  the  Contras. 

Does  anybody  doubt  if  we  had  a  wel- 
fare queen  who  was  squandering 
money  and  taking  welfare  checks  Ille- 
gally we  would  not  track  it  down  and 
get  back  that  $78.32  that  that  welfare 
mother  may  have  received  and  illegal- 
ly spent?  No:  we  would  track  it  down. 
But  we  are  not  talking  about  $78.32. 
We  are  talking  about  millions  of  dol- 
lars that  no  one  can  account  for.  In- 
stead of  welfare  queens,  we  have 
Contra  kings,  but  they  do  not  have  to 
account  for  the  money. 

Last  fall,  I  had  in  my  office  some 
Contra  leaders  who  came  to  see  me. 
They  know  I  do  not  support  them.  I 
met  with  a  field  commander  in  charge 
of  a  group  of  Contras  who  had  been 
operating  in  Nicaragua. 

Thiey  did  not  see  me  to  change  my 
mind  but  to  get  me  to  try  to  do  some- 
thing about  the  ripoff  of  money  that 
Calero  Adolf  o  and  Bermudez  were  get- 
ting. A  Contra  field  commander  told 
me  he  had  put  in  a  requisition  for 
boots  and  yet  his  troops  only  got  some 
very  cheap  boots  from  Korea,  not  the 
kind  they  should  have  received.  He 
wondered  where  the  money  went. 

I  think  somebody  ought  to  answer 
what  is  happening  to  the  money.  How 
much  money  has  AdoUo  Calero  really 
ripped  off  from  the  money  received  by 
the  Contras  in  the  past  2  years? 

Raither  than  continue  this  present 
policy  in  the  Congress,  we  should  be 
lajing  the  groundwork  for  a  policy 
which  would  help  solidify  democracy 
in  Central  America,  which  will  have 
the  needed  support  here  at  home,  bi- 
partisan support,  and  end  the  needless 
bloodshed  caused  by  the  Contra 
policy. 

So  far  the  supporters  of  the  Presi- 
dent's policy  have  spent  much  time 
raising  the  spectre  of  communism, 
stressing  the  need  for  bipartisanship. 
But  they  have  devoted  very  little  at- 
tention to  the  real  record  of  the  ad- 
ministration's policy.  In  fact,  Mr. 
President,  tnring  to  find  the  substance 
behind  the  rhetoric  of  the  administra- 
tion supporters  is  as  difficult  as  track- 
ing down  the  whereabouts  of  the  $10 
million  check  from  the  Sultan  of 
Brunei. 
Before  voting  on  the  Contra  policy, 

we   should   first   establish   what   the 

policy  is  not.  Clearly,  It  is  not  a  policy 


which  reeelves  the  full  and  bipartisan 
support  of  the  American  people  and 
the  Congress.  Indeed,  if  this  was  the 
case,  Oliver  North  would  not  have 
spent  the  last  2  years  putting  together 
a  vast  network  of  shell  corporations. 
Caribbean  and  Swiss  bank  accounts, 
and  illegally  funding  arms  and  ammu- 
nition to  the  Contras. 

If  this  policy  had  the  support  of 
Congress,  then  State  Department  offi- 
cials woiild  not  have  relied  on  finan- 
cial support  from  the  Saudi  Royal 
family  and  the  Sultan  of  Brunei. 

Neither  is  it  a  policy  consistent  with 
the  basic  ideals  of  our  Nation  nor  our 
strateglc  Interests  in  Central  America. 
Disclostires  of  the  past  5  months 
have  shown  that  the  President's  so- 
called  "National  Heroes"  who  were  so 
zealous  in  their  effort  to  bring  down 
the  Government  of  Nicaragua  were 
willing  to  subvert  democracy  in  our 
own  country.  They  are  the  people  who 
lied  to  Congress — or  simply  forgot  the 
facts— in  order  to  continue  aiding  the 
Contras,  despite  clear  and  unequivocal 
congressional  prohibitions  that  ex- 
pressly prohibited  such  assistance. 

Clearly,  respect  for  the  law  and  for 
democratic  values  have  never  triclded 
down  to  the  architects  and  administra- 
tors of  the  President's  Contra  policy. 

Nor  is  this  a  policy  designed  to  teach 
the  SancUnistas  to  adhere  to  basic  pre- 
cepts of  international  law.  If  it  were, 
then  we  would  not  have  participated 
in  the  mining  of  Nicaraguan  ports  and 
our  offieials  would  not  have  misin- 
formed congressional  intelligence  com- 
mittees. Nor  would  the  CIA  have 
drafted  <nftnini.i>i  to  instruct  the  Con- 
tras on  how  to  efficiently  assassinate, 
or,  as  tliey  use  the  word,  neutralize 
their  political  opponents. 

Nor  is  this  a  policy  designed  to  bring 
democracy  to  Nicaragua.  If  it  were,  we 
would  have  chosen  a  better  vehicle 
than  the  Contras.  Forged  out  of  Somo- 
za's  hatad  National  Guard,  trained  by 
the  sane  Argentine  generals  who 
waged  a  10-year  "Dirty  War"  against 
their  own  people,  the  Contras  have 
never  been  able  to  shake  free  of  the 
FDN  and  their  military  base. 

Arturo  Cniz.  former  Nicaraguan  Am- 
bassasor,  staked  much  of  the  credibil- 
ity on  Informing  the  Congress,  but 
even  he  resigned  In  disgust,  blaming 
the  CIA.  United  States,  and  Enrique 
Bermudez  for  failure  to  put  the  Con- 
tras under  civilian  and  democratic 
rule. 

Let  me  say  this  about  Adolf  o  Calero. 
He  Is  the  1980  version  of  the  1930  An- 
astasio  Somoza.  He  is  the  real  leader 
of  the  Contras.  He  is  so  preoccupied  in 
keeping  accounts  of  the  Iranian  and 
Saudi  Arabian  funds,  squirreled  into 
his  Cayman  bank  accounts,  that  he 
has  lost  touch  with  the  Nicaraguan 
people. 

That  is  the  question  we  ought  to 
ask:   How   much   money   has   Adolfo 


Calero  put  into  the  Contra  Cayman 
bank  accounts,  which  even  our  own 
GAG  says  they  cannot  trace? 

I  was  amused  to  read  the  other  day 
Mr.  Calero's  defense  of  his  Inability  to 
account  for  the  $32  million  funneled 
to  the  Contras  in  the  past  2  years. 
Here  is  his  quote: 

When  you  are  in  the  desert  and  dying  of 
thirst,  you  don't  ask  If  the  water  they  are 
giving  you  Is  Schweppes  or  Perrier. 

Well,  Mr.  President,  Schweppes  and 
Perrier  might  be  the  drink  of  the  day 
for  Calero  and  his  Gucci  guerrillas  in 
Miami,  but  I  can  assure  you  It  Is  not 
the  drink  of  the  day  for  the  Nicara- 
guan peasant  in  Matagalpa  or  Octotal. 

Mr.  President,  If  you  scratch  be- 
neath the  surface  of  this  policy  you 
wUl  find  it  is  not  a  "war  of  liberation." 
It  is  a  war  of  attrition,  waged  for  the 
benefit  of  exiled  political  leaders  in 
Miami,  and  the  military  commanders 
in  Honduras  and  Managua.  In  the 
meantime,  the  Nicaraguan  people  liear 
its  costs  with  the  blood  of  their  chil- 
dren. 

Our  task  today  is  to  begin  shaping 
the  outline  of  an  alternative  and  truly 
bipartisan  policy  that  supports  ongo- 
ing negotiations  and  economic  devel- 
opment throughout  the  region. 

First,  we  should  be  doing  everything 
possible  to  support  Costa  Rican  Presi- 
dent Oscar  Arias  in  liis  peace  initia- 
tive. That  proposal  builds  upon  the 
Contadora  principles  of  regional  secu- 
rity and  takes  new  steps  to  promote 
democracy  and  human  rights  in  Nica- 
ragua. 

This  proposal,  sponsored  by  Costa 
Rica,  and  Nicaragua's  three  other 
neighbors— El  Salvador,  Honduras, 
and  Guatemala— establishes  a  blue- 
print for  a  peaceful  and  democratic 
Central  America. 

It  calls  for  a  regional  cease-fire;  na- 
tional reconciliation  and  dialog  with 
nonmilitary  opposition  groups;  a  sus- 
pension of  all  extraregional  sud,  overt 
or  covert,  to  insurgent  or  irregular 
forces;  a  reduction  of  arms;  and  free 
and  democratic  elections,  monitored 
by  the  Organization  of  American 
States,  for  membership  in  a  newly  cre- 
ated Central  American  Parliament. 

The  United  States  could  comple- 
ment the  efforts  of  P>resident  Arias  by 
agreeing  to  engage  in  bilateral  discus- 
sions with  the  Nicaraguans  on  our 
mutual  seciirity  concerns— the  pres- 
ence of  foreign  military  advisers,  the 
size  of  military  forces  in  the  region, 
and  support  for  local  insurgencies. 

Finally,  we  must  back  our  rhetoric 
with  a  comprehensive  policy  of  eco- 
nomic support  for  the  democratically 
elected  governments  in  the  region.  We 
must  begin  making  evolutionary 
change  possible,  rather  than  revolu- 
tion necessary. 

We  must  design  a  program  to  attack 
illiteracy,  famine,  and  disease  and  not 
a  policy  designed  to  attack  the  people 
of  those  coimtries. 


We  must  provide  money  for  schools 
and  hospitals,  not  gims  and  helicop- 
ters. We  must  send  teachers  and  doc- 
tors, not  advisers  and  military  train- 
ers. We  must  build  schools,  and  not 
support  insurgents  who  destroy  them. 

The  President  and  his  allies  have 
urged  us  to  help  shape  a  bipartisan 
policy  in  Central  America.  But  with- 
out compromise  and  without  respect 
for  the  law,  bipartisanship  is  not  possi- 
ble. 

Today,  we  must  begin  to  forge  a 
new,  truly  bipartisan  policy,  that  seeks 
to  strengthen  democratic  institutions 
through  democratic  and  lawful  means, 
and  that  upholds  rather  than  subverts 
our  most  precious  democratic  values. 

I  yield  the  floor,  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Olda- 
homa  [Mr.  Borem]. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oldahoma  is  recognized 
for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  BOREN.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  for  yielding  to  me.  I 
shall  try  to  state  my  case  as  briefly  as 
I  can. 

The  decision  with  which  we  are 
faced  is  a  very,  very  difficult  one.  I 
must  say  in  all  candor,  Mr.  President, 
that  I  am  not  pleased  with  the  policy 
that  we  are  now  following.  It  is  a 
policy  that  is  too  narrowly  drawn.  It  is 
a  policy  of  almost  total  reliance  upon 
military  pressure  to  try  to  bring  about 
changes  within  the  Government  of 
Nicaragua,  changes  which  are  neces- 
sary in  terms  of  more  freedom  for  the 
press,  freedom  of  religion,  diversity 
within  that  society. 

But  I  am  convinced  that  we  are 
shortsighted  in  trying  to  rely  upon 
military  pressure  alone  to  change  the 
situation.  The  administration  has 
given  only  lip  service  to  reliance  upon 
negotiations  and  diplomatic  initiatives. 
The  administration  has  not  done 
enough  to  assure  that  we  support 
those  moderate  elements  still  within 
Nicaragua  that  could  help  bring  about 
constructive  change.  The  administra- 
tion has  not  done  enough  to  reach  out 
to  the  people  of  Nicaragua  themselves, 
to  go  around  the  Government  with 
which  we  have  very  little  relationship 
and  reach  the  people  themselves  to 
demonstrate  solidarity  between  the 
American  people  and  those  within 
Nicaragua,  at  the  grassroots,  who 
truly  want  a  free  and  open  system  of 
government;  those  people  who  were 
victimized  by  the  Somoza  government 
and  continue  being  victimized  by  the 
present  so-caUed  Sandinista  govern- 
ment. 

However.  Mr.  President,  I  think  it 
would  be  a  mistake  at  this  point  to  im- 
mediately cut  off  the  aid  which  we 
voted  last  year.  We  must  have  some 
continuity  to  Americn  foreign  policy. 
We    cannot    be    constantly    shifting 


gears.  Therefore,  I  think  it  would  be  a 
mistake  and  it  would  be  prematiue  for 
us  to  cut  off  aid  at  this  particvilar 
point  in  time,  especially  when  there  is 
no  policy  to  take  its  place,  especially 
when  we  have  not  put  in  place  the 
kind  of  bipartisan  coalition  that  is 
going  to  be  necessary  to  frame  a 
broader  policy  than  the  one  that  is 
now  being  followed. 

We  cannot  afford  to  close  our  eyes 
to  the  facts  even  if  we  think  that  the 
present  policy  being  followed  by  the 
administration  is  not  broad  enough, 
even  if  we  think  that  it  puts  too  much 
emphasis  only  on  military  activity.  We 
caimot  afford  to  be  misled  about  the 
situation  we  face.  Those  of  us  who 
have  been  able  to  go  into  the  region 
and  see  for  ourselves  and  to  track  this 
matter  closer  see  a  government  that  is 
becoming  more  repressive.  It  is  trying 
to  thwart  freedom  of  religion.  It  is 
censoring  the  sermons  of  the  archibi- 
shop.  It  has  taken  the  church  radio 
station  off  the  air.  It  has  closed  the 
free  and  independent  La  Prensa  news- 
paper. It  is  trampling  on  free  and  inde- 
pendent trade  unions. 

When  you  talk  to  the  people  in 
those  coimtries  who  stand  with  us. 
who  opposed  the  oppressiveness  of  the 
Somoza  regime  and  who  fought  for 
freedom  of  religion,  freedom  of  the 
church,  who  fought  for  freedom  of  the 
press,  like  those  of  the  La  Prensa 
newspaper,  the  publisher  of  which  was 
murdered  by  the  Somoza  regime,  they 
appeal  to  us:  Do  not  desert  us;  do  not 
create  a  power  vacuiun  in  our  own 
hemisphere.  Do  not  create  a  situation 
in  which  a  repressive  regime  will  be 
able  to  establish  itself  in  a  way  that 
can  never  be  removed. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  we  would  rue 
the  day  that  we  created  that  kind  of 
power  vacuum  in  our  own  hemisphere, 
especially  when  we  have  nothing  at 
this  moment  to  put  in  its  place.  We 
wUl  jeopardize  the  security  of  neigh- 
boring States  in  Central  America  and 
ultimately,  we  will  Jeopardize  the  secu- 
rity of  the  United  States  of  America 
by  allowing  the  establishment,  con- 
nected with  our  own  land  mass,  of  an- 
other base  for  subversion,  a  Marxist 
regime  here,  in  our  own  hemisphere. 

At  the  same  time,  the  administration 
should  not  interpret  my  vote  or,  I  be- 
lieve, the  vote  of  others  against  cut- 
ting off  the  aid  at  this  particular  point 
in  time  as  a  blank  check  to  continue 
with  the  present  policy  without  broad- 
ening the  approach.  Instead  of  Just 
giving  lip  service,  instead  of  Just  trot- 
ting out  the  idea  of  negotiation,  per- 
haps in  cooperation  with  Central 
American  governments,  at  the  time 
when  votes  on  Contra  aid  come  to  this 
floor,  the  administration  must  demon- 
strate good  faith  in  broadening  the 
policy,  in  reaching  out  for  a  bipartisan 
consensus  on  a  policy  which  allows 
diplomatic  initiatives  and  which  will 
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alao  reach  out  to  modenite  elemenU  In 
Nloangua.  Now  is  the  time  Main  to 
bedn  mkIous  negotlatirais  to  establish 
a  bipaitlmi  poUey  for  the  future  that 
can  take  the  place  of  a  narrow  a4>- 
praaA  that  over  relies  on  military  aid 
that  we  are  now  following. 

I  thank  the  Caialr. 

lir.  HATFIEU).  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  8  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
lilnneaota  [Mr.  DDSBraBROBt]  to 
■pral"  in  auiwort  of  this  Joint  resolu- 
tkm.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
nmator  from  Minnesota  is  recognized 
forSmlnates. 

Mr.  DURENBEROER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  thank  the  Chair  and  I  thank 
myooDeacae. 

I  rlae  today  in  suv>port  of  S.J.  Res. 
•1,  which  would  dlsi«>i>rove  the  provl- 
skm  of  $40  mfUkm  In  assistance  to  the 
Nkaraguan  democratic  resistance  ap- 
proved last  year.  I  do  not  expect  that 
we  are  going  to  be  successful  in  our 
end.  but  I  am  going  to  take  my  8  min- 
utes to  begin  a  debate  which  I  hope  by 
this  summer,  this  body  will  carry  on 
seriously. 

I  andaud  my  colleague  who  has 
taken  over  fnxn  me  as  chairman  of 
the  InteDlgenee  Committee  and  I  ap- 
iwedate  his  efforts  over  the  last  2 
years  In  this  regard,  his  wisdom,  his 
Judgment  on  nuMt  things.  But  frankly, 
Mr.  President,  I  am  tired  of  hearing 
"now  Is  the  time"  q>eeches  on  Nicara- 
gua. We  have  been  on  this  floor  since 
1979  debating  this  policy  on  one  aspect 
or  another  and.  dnoe  this  administra- 
tioo  has  taken  over,  once  a  year  or 
twice  a  year,  we  have  made  "now  is 
the  time"  speeches.  They  are  alwasns 
filled  with  such  statonents  as  they 
closed  La  Prensa,  they  beat  up  on  the 
arehblsluv,  the  policy  is  all  wrong; 
now  is  the  time  to  change  the  policy. 

There  Is  no  policy  on  this  today. 
This  administration  Is  clearly  commit- 
ted to  one  policy.  They  have  their  pro- 
gram cmfused  with  their  policy.  I  do 
not  have  a  lot  of  hope  that  we  are 
going  to  end  this,  but  I  stand  here 
today  with  my  8  minutes  and  I  shall 
try  to  make  a  preliminary  case  or  a 
case  that  I  Intend  to  make  much  more 
strongly  over  the  course  of  the  next  6 
months. 

I  find  It  a  shame  as  an  American  and 
as  a  Senator  that  I  stand  here  once 
more,  maybe  the  10th.  12th.  14th— I 
do  not  know  how  many  times— consid- 
ering the  authorisation  of  money  for 
Nicaragua  for  a  variety  of  purposes.  I 
have  been  here,  we  have  been  here— 
the  numbers  Just  get  longer,  there  are 
probably  gi^ng  to  be  00  or  100  of  us  on 
our  feet  this  time— in  the  last  2  years. 
The  numbers  get  larger  because  the 
purposes  for  the  money  are  getting  a 
little  more  egregious. 

Right  now  we  have  $100  million.  $40 
million  before  us.  to  buy  arms  for 
young  Nlcaraguans  to  kill  other  young 
Nlcaraguans.  My  colleague  from  Okla- 


homa did  not  tell  you  because  he  did 
not  have  time  to  tell  you  the  ages  of 
the  t>eople  thai  are  killing  each  other 
down  there,  and  I  am  sure  he  saw 
some  of  those  people.  They  are  like  12 
and  13  and  14  and  15  years  of  age.  We 
are  not  talking  about  seasoned  ma- 
rines and  this  sort  of  veteran  down 
there  fighting  each  other.  These  are 
children. 

We  do  not  spend  a  lot  of  time  here 
on  the  floor  discussing  the  best  way  to 
bring  democracy  to  the  troubled 
nation  of  Nicaragua  because  we  cannot 
do  it  from  the  floor  of  the  UJS.  Senate. 
Only  the  Nlcaraguans  can  accomplish 
that 

yix.  President,  I  do  not  support  this 
measxire  before  us  because  I  disagree 
with  the  public  objectives  of  the  Nica- 
raguan  democratic  resistance.  Mr. 
President,  I  helped  create  the  Nicara- 
guan  democratic  resistance.  I  pleaded 
with  Arturo  Cruz  \Vt  years  ago  to  stick 
with  this  whole  process  when  he 
wanted  to  quit  then.  I  do  not  come 
here  to  support  this  measure  because  I 
disagree  with  the  public  objectives  of 
this  administration.  When  they  settled 
down,  in  the  last  3  years  they  have  set- 
tled down,  and  they  are  for  democratic 
revolution.  But  they  do  not  like  the 
revolution  that  is  going  on  down  there. 
Neither  do  I. 

Like  the  Reagan  administration.  I 
want  to  hold  the  Sandinista  govern- 
ment to  the  pledges  it  made  in  1979  to 
the  Organization  of  American  States. 
This  is  our  docimient.  That  is  the  dec- 
laration of  independence  for  the 
people  of  Nicaragua.  We  have  been 
trying  to  hold  their  feet  to  that  par- 
ticular declaration  of  independence  in 
various  forms  year  after  year  after 
year. 

I  am  troubled  by  the  course  taken  by 
Ortega  and  Borges  and  aU  the  rest  of 
those  people.  I  fear  the  consequences 
to  us,  to  the  Nicaraguan  people,  to  ev- 
erybody in  Sandinista  leadership. 

But,  Mr.  President,  the  light  of  free- 
dom in  Nicaragua  is  not  being  blown 
out  on  the  floor  of  the  U.S.  Senate. 
The  light  of  freedom  in  Nicaragua  is 
being  blown  out  in  Nicaragua  by  the 
decisions  that  are  repeatedly  taken  in 
this  administration  and  endorsed  in 
one  way  or  another  on  the  floor  of 
this  Senate. 

I  was  down  here  in  1979  supporting 
the  Carter  administration's  request  for 
$75  million.  From  some  of  the  same 
people  who  oppose  this  resolution  we 
heard  the  opposition  to  $75  million. 
They  delayed  it  for  a  year.  That  $75 
million,  Mr.  President,  if  invested  in 
1979.  would  have  gone  to  Arturo  Cruz, 
who  was  the  head  of  the  Central  Bank 
of  Nicaragua.  It  would  have  gone  to 
Alfonso  Robelo.  It  would  have  gone  to 
Adolfo  Calero.  It  would  have  gone  to 
Alfredo  Cesar.  I  could  name  all  of  the 
names  who  are  now  involved  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  Sandinistas  who  were  then 
part  of  the  Jimta  governing  Nicaragua. 


This  modey  would  have  gone  to  them, 
to  rescue  their  revolution.  But  people 
on  the  0oor  of  this  Senate  said.  "No, 
you  canixot  trust  them  because  there 
are  some  Sandinistas  there."  So  we  did 
not  vote  the  money  until  a  year  later. 

By  then  the  Sandinistas  had  the 
ability  to  get  out  of  the  way.  So,  in 
1981,  the  same  people  came  back  in  a 
new  administration.  They  said,  "You 
cannot  beat  them  by  economic  means. 
You  have  to  beat  them  by  paramili- 
tary megns."  So  in  1981  we  put  Ameri- 
can policy  in  Nicaragua  in  the  hands 
of  15  Senators,  15  House  Members, 
and  the  Intelligence  Committee. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  been  in  that 
process  ever  since.  I  watched  this  start 
out  as  a  paramilitary  operation  with 
$27  million  in  lethal  aid  every  year.  I 
was  there  in  1983  when  the  chairman 
of  the  Intelligence  Committee  on  the 
Senate  Bide,  Barry  Ooldwater,  said, 
"Enough  of  this:  stop  it.  This  isn't 
going  anywhere."  And  we  took  it  down 
and  we  said,  "No  more,"  until  Bill 
Casey  and  the  administration  would 
change  their  objectives,  clarify  their 
objectives,  tell  us  why  we  were  there 
and  what  we  were  doing.  It  was  a 
battle  from  April  until  September  of 
1983  to  get  them  to  clarify  their  objec- 
tive so  they  were  not  blowing  away 
powerplants  and  other  economic  assets 
of  the  Kicaraguan  people  and  would 
concentrate  on  doing  something  to  the 
Sandinistas.  So  they  changed  their  ob- 
jectives in  September.  They  got  their 
policy  reinforced  in  September.  In 
April,  we  all  discovered  that  they  had 
been  putting  mines  in  the  harbors  in 
Nicaragva.  So  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  down  came  the  policy,  not  in 
the  Intelligence  Committee  but  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate.  But  the  covert 
action  stayed  in  the  Intelligence  Com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  President,  the  reason  that  the 
current  chairman  of  the  Senate  Intel- 
ligence Committee  is  here  sajring,  in 
effect,  give  us  more  time  even  though 
there  is  no  policy;  we  need  continuity; 
we  need  the  ability  to  shift  gears,  we 
have  to  avoid  not  shifting  gears  too 
abruptly;  is  because  he  wants  to  try  to 
make  some  policy  out  of  this.  So  did  I. 
I  tried  to  change  it  as  chairman  for  2 
years  and  could  not  do  it.  It  kept  get- 
ting worse.  Now  he  thinks,  and  so  do  a 
lot  of  other  members  of  that  commit- 
tee, that  somehow  they  can  change 
this  policy. 

Mr.  I^esident,  I  say  the  evidence  is 
that  it  is  not  quite  that  simple.  I  do 
not  know  that  you  can  pluck  15  people 
out  of  our  midst,  put  them  down  in 
the  Intelligence  Committee  hearing 
room  where  nobody  can  ever  get  inside 
and  let  them  try  to  run  this  policy.  I 
would  hope  it  is  possible,  but  they 
cannot  all  make  trips  every  weekend 
to  Nicaragua.  And  they  cannot  be 
Judging  the  rightness  or  the  wrong- 
ness  of  the  issue. 


Mr.  President,  I  tnink  we  all  ought 
to  imderstand  what  is  going  on  right 
now.  During  the  course  of  the  last  2 
years  we  had  some  tough  times  with 
regard  to  the  Nicaraguan  problem. 
The  point  I  would  like  to  make  in  con- 
clusion is  the  value  of  intelligence. 
You  cannot  make  a  good,  intelligent 
decision  about  policy  imless  you  un- 
derstand the  facts. 

The  key  problem  in  all  of  this  since 
1981  is  that  one  person  stood  between 
the  facts  in  Nicaragua,  the  policy  and 
its  implementation.  That  was  the  Di- 
rector of  Central  Intelligence,  so  you 
have  the  intelligence  community  sup- 
posed to  determine  what  the  facts  are, 
analyze  those  facts  for  political  mean- 
ing, convey  them  to  decisionmakers, 
and  the  decisionmakers  then  say,  "We 
ought  to  have  27  or  100  or  we  ought  to 
have  lethal  aid  or  something  else,  we 
ought  to  do  this,  that,  or  the  other 
thing."  But  one  person  can  stand  in 
the  way  of  the  real  facts,  their  analy- 
sis and  what  you  do  about  it. 

Now  we  oversight  the  intelligence 
gathering,  the  analysis,  and  what  you 
do  about  it  as  part  of  that  process.  I 
hope,  Mr.  President,  in  the  course  of 
the  next  6  months  the  Intelligence 
Committee  and  this  body  wlU  take 
cognizance  of  the  needs  of  this  Nation. 

I  do  not  support  this  measure  be- 
cause I  disagree  with  many  of  the 
public  objectives  of  the  Nicaragua 
democratic  resistance,  nor  because  I 
disagree  with  the  public  objectives  of 
the  Reagan  administration.  On  the 
contrary,  I  am  in  agreement  with 
them  on  many  fundamental  points. 

Like  the  Reagan  administration  and 
the  democratic  resistance,  I  want  to 
hold  the  Sandinista  government  to  the 
pledges  made  to  the  Organization  of 
American  States  in  1979.  Many  haid 
high  hopes  then  that  the  broad-based 
revolution  that  overthrew  Somoza 
would  lead  to  the  kind  of  pluralistic, 
just  society  promised  by  the  junta  of 
National  Reconstruction.  Like  the  ad- 
ministration and  the  resistance,  I  am 
deeply  troubled  by  the  course  chosen 
by  Ortega  and  his  cohorts.  And  like 
them,  I  fear  the  consequences  of  a 
Sandinista  leadership  allowed  to  reign 
luichecked  in  Nicaragua,  and  allowed 
to  spread  their  revolution  without  bor- 
ders to  the  fledgling  democracies  in 
Central  America. 

As  one  with  long  experience  working 
in  Central  America  before  I  became  a 
Member  of  this  body,  I  understand 
how  years  of  repression,  mismanage- 
ment, corruption,  and  poverty  led  to  a 
massive  groiuidswell  of  opinion  against 
the  dictatorship  of  Somoza.  In  1979,  I 
argued  that  our  policy  should  seek  to 
support  the  majority  of  those  who 
took  part  in  the  revolution  with  our 
political  and  economic  weapons.  We 
could  have  provided  a  base  of  support 
for  the  democrats  who  tried  to  with- 
stand the  minority  of  Leninists  In 
Nicaragua. 


I  worked  with  others  in  this  body 
who  saw  the  issue  was  the  economic 
survival  of  Nicaragua.  We  argued  that 
substantial  UJS.  aid  to  the  successors 
of  Somoza  was  the  best  way  to  support 
the  democrats  and  oppose  the  Lenin- 
ists. The  vast  majority  of  Nlcaraguans 
opposed  Commandante  Ortega  and  his 
clique  just  as  they  opposed  Somoza. 
Nlcaraguans  did  not  want  to  trade  one 
form  of  tyranny  for  another. 

Our  Ambassador  in  Nicaragua, 
Lawerence  Pemulo,  fought  hard  for 
the  $75  million  in  aid  this  body  ap- 
proved in  1979.  The  Senators  that  sup- 
ported that  aid  have  been  accused  of 
"naivete"  because  we  were  "conned" 
by  the  Sandinistas.  But  let  me  remind 
my  colleagues  who  that  aid  was  sent 
to.  It  was  sent  to  a  government  whose 
junta  members  included  Alfonso 
Robelo  and  Violetta  Chamorro.  It  was 
sent  to  a  government  whose  central 
bank  president  was  Arturo  Cruz.  It 
was  sent  to  a  government  that  includ- 
ed Eden  Pastors,  Alfredo  Cesar,  and 
many  others  who  did  not  share  the 
FSLN  vision  for  Nicaragua's  futiu-e. 

But  while  our  aid  was  delayed  by 
some  in  this  body  who  thought  we  had 
already  lost,  the  democrats  in  Nicara- 
gua were  luidermlned.  Ambassador 
Pezzulo  was  frustrated  that  a  Cuban 
plane  would  fly  in  after  one  phone  call 
while  our  aid  was  subjected  to  crip- 
pling conditions  and  counterproduc- 
tive delays. 

We  lacked  Imagination  and  did  not 
take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to 
strengthen  the  democrats.  While  some 
believed  that  only  military  dictator- 
ships could  protect  underdeveloped 
nations  from  communism,  I  believed 
that  encouraging  democrats  should 
have  been  our  policy.  We  lost  our 
chance,  and  the  Sandinistas  proceeded 
to  do  what  Leninists  do  best — steal 
other  people's  revolutions.  And  the 
United  States  turned  toward  a  para- 
military program  that  matched  Argen- 
tine colonels  with  former  Somocistas. 

Since  the  initial  lost  opportunity, 
the  coiu^e  of  events  within  Nicaragua 
became  a  self-fulfilling  prophecy.  We 
stranded  the  legitimate  democratic  op- 
position and  placed  our  bets  on  armed 
men  in  the  hills  under  Enrique  Bermu- 
dez.  The  Sandinistas  had  an  easy  Justi- 
fication for  their  embrace  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  Soviet  and  surrogate  ad- 
visers—present from  the  first  days  of 
Sandinista  triiunph— increased  dra- 
matically. The  level  of  Soviet  and  bloc 
military  aid  sltyrocketed.  The  Sandi- 
nista armed  forces  grew  out  of  all  pro- 
portion to  any  conceivable  threat.  La 
Prensa  has  been  closed:  human  rights 
violations  are  the  norm;  El  Chlpote 
and  other  prisons  are  full;  Bishop 
Vega  was  driven  into  exile;  and  what 
little  internal  opposition  that  remains 
is  constantly  harassed,  intimidated,  de- 
tained, and  arrested. 

This  has  been  the  fruit  of  our  policy: 
A  Nicaragua  firmly  in  the  hold  of  a  to- 


talitarian cabal  growing  ever  closer  to 
the  Soviet  Union.  I  think  all  true 
"small  d"  democrats  share  the  goals  of 
people  like  Arturo  Cruz  and  Alfonso 
Robelo.  Bringing  genuine  democracy— 
not  the  Sandinista  perversion— to 
Nicaragua  is  a  laudable  policy  goaL  Se- 
rious internal  reconciliation  is  the 
only  way  we  can  continue  progress  in 
building  democracy  throughout  Cen- 
tral America. 

But  today  we  are  considering  the  re- 
lease of  $40  million  in  military  and 
other  aid  to  the  Contras.  It  has  been 
alleged  that  if  we  do  not  release  this 
latest  installment,  the  Congress  wlU  be 
responsible  for  blowing  out  "the  flick- 
ering light  of  freedom  in  this  hemi- 
sphere." It  has  been  alleged  that  sup- 
porters of  this  resolution  do  not  have 
the  answer  to  bringing  democracy  to 
Nicaragua  without  military  aid  for  the 
Contras. 

But  the  question  is  not  whether  we 
support  democratization  in  Nicara- 
gua—the question  is  how  best  to 
achieve  it.  Specifically,  how  will  $40 
million  support  the  fostering  of  de- 
mocracy in  Nicaragua.  I  have  never 
heard  a  satisfactory  answer  to  this 
question.  In  the  past  6  years  I  have 
heard  many  reasons  why  this  body 
should  send  aid  to  the  democratic  re- 
sistance but  never  have  I  heard  how 
providing  military  aid  to  brave  campe- 
slnos  led  by  former  national  guards- 
men will  bring  democracy  to  Nicara- 
gua. 

In  the  early  years  of  oiu-  program, 
the  goal  of  aid  was  ostensibly  to  inter- 
dict arms  supplies  from  Nicaragua  des- 
tined for  the  Marxist  guerrillas  in  EH 
Salvador. 

I  was  a  member  of  the  Senate  Select 
Committee  on  Intelligence  at  that 
time  and  I  raised  a  niunber  of  ques- 
tions about  where  this  program  would 
take  us.  Paramilitary  operations  have 
historically  developed  a  momentum  of 
their  own  over  time.  I  was  concerned 
about  the  degree  of  control  the  United 
States  would  be  able  to  exercise,  about 
a  divergence  of  interests  between  our- 
selves and  those  we  were  supporting, 
about  raising  expectations  we  could 
not  meet,  and  about  how  such  a  mili- 
tary operation  fit  in  to  our  larger,  re- 
gional concerns. 

As  our  program  evolved,  it  became 
clear  that  the  paramilitary  force 
became  much  more  than  a  mere  tool 
of  arms  interdiction.  The  program 
became  the  policy.  Our  professed  goal 
changed:  The  Contras  became  a  way 
to  force  the  Sandinistas  into  serious 
negotiations  about  honoring  the 
pledges  they  had  made. 

My  objections  remained:  How  exact- 
ly was  a  Somoclsta-led  group  of  peas- 
ants going  to  force  the  Sandinistas 
into  negotiating  seriously?  How  was  a 
military  force  going  to  achieve  a  politi- 
cal goal?  If  the  claims  about  the  Len- 
inist nature  of  the   Sandinistas  are 
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true,  and  In  lane  part  they  are,  how 
do  we  espect  such  committed  Ctumnu- 
niate  to  netotlate  away  their  power? 
Waa  tlie  n>N  fighting  and  dylns  for  a 
aeat  at  the  bargaining  table? 

Theae  queatlona  have  not  been  satis- 
teetotlly  answered.  The  lasue  Is  not 
that  aupportaB  of  this  resolution  do 
not  have  an  answw— it  is  that  the  op- 
ponents' answer  alnoe  1981  has  not 
worked  and  cannot  work.  These  ques- 
tions have  not  even  been  properly  de- 


Our  Contra  policy  was  largely  made 
and  i»csented  behind  the  closed  doors 
of  the  IntelUgenoe  Committee  hearing 
rooms.  Because  the  chosen  instrument 
for  implem«ittaig  the  Reagan  doctrine 
in  NIeangua  was  covert  action,  the 
Senate  Select  CtHnmittee  on  IntelU- 
genoe was  remonsible  for  oversight  of 
the  policy.  This  served  neither  the 
committee  nor  the  policy. 

But  intelligence  oversight  is  not 
about  monitoring  the  details  of  an 
overt  covert  action.  And  oversight 
cannot  replace  the  necessary  debate 
and  input  that  aU  Senators  and  Ameri- 
can pec91e  must  have  into  our  foreign 
poUcy.  Our  Nicaragua  policy  is  too  im- 
portant to  be  left  to  15  Senators  on 
the  Intelligence  Committee. 

The  watersheds  of  our  6-year  search 
for  a  policy  In  Nicaragua  have  been  in- 
extricably intertwined  with  the  intelli- 
genoe  committees.  The  April  1984 
mtaing  of  Nlcaraguan  harbors  nearly 
led  to  the  resignation  of  the  chairman 
and  vice  chalnnan.  Congressional  re- 
strictions—the  Boland  amendment  in 
1982.  "Son  of  Boland"  in  1984.  and  so 
on— dealt  with  the  use  of  CIA  contin- 
gency funds,  definitions  of  "offensive" 
and  "defensive"  intelligence,  and  other 
arcane  mattera. 

But  while  Congress  debated  and  de- 
fined, our  policymakers  did  not  have 
the  kind  of  intelligence  they  needed  to 
mjUte  effective  policy.  In  large  meas- 
ure, our  policy  is  flawed  because  we 
cannot  acptcX  to  get  high-quality  anal- 
ysis about  events  In  Nicaragua  from 
the  same  entity  that  is  charged  with 
influencing  the  course  of  events. 

When  the  source  of  intelligence 
analysis  is  also  participating  in  a 
covert  action,  matters  are  complicated, 
attention  is  diverted,  and  both  respon- 
sibilities suffer  as  a  result. 

I  q;>ent  8  years  hi  the  Job  of  intelli- 
gence over^ht  and  I  saw  how  well 
the  Intelligence  community  performs 
the  task  of  collecting  information  and 
analyzing  events.  But  when  the  same 
entity— the  CIA— is  placed  in  charge  of 
implementing  a  covert  action,  it  be- 
ccnnes  difficult  if  not  impossible  for  it 
to  provide  objective  analysis.  The  com- 
mingling of  intelligence  analysis  to 
sutvort  policy  and  intelligence  opera- 
tives inv>lementing  policy  has  resulted 
in  poor  policy.  Accurate  intelligence 
about  the  personalities  involved,  the 
progress  of  Contras,  the  likelihood  of 


success,  and  the  prospects  for  reform 
Islaisking. 

coherent  policy  implementation 
that  recognizes  the  primacy  of  politi- 
cal elements,  that  targets  attacks  to 
hurt  the  Sandinistas  not  the  Nlcara- 
guan people,  and  that  builds  genuine 
support  for  the  cause  of  democracy 
within  Nicaragua  is  also  lacking.  The 
democratic  resistance  has  to  persuade 
the  Nlcaraguan  people  that  they  are  a 
better  alternative  than  the  Sandinis- 
tas. And  they  have  to  demonstrate 
that  they  are  a  viable  alternative  so 
the  average  Nlcaraguan  will  place  his 
future  with  the  resistance  and  not  sit 
on  the  fence  out  of  fear  of  Tomas 
Borge's  Interior  Ministry. 

Six  years  of  traveling  down  the 
covert  action  road  has  not  yielded  a 
policy  that  the  Congress  and  the 
American  people  can  support,  nor 
have  we  made  demonstrable  progress 
in  achieving  our  stated  goals. 

For  years,  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion tried  to  do  It  on  the  cheap.  They 
tried  to  minimize  congressional  opposi- 
tion by  restricting  knowledge  to  the 
handful  of  Congressmen  on  the  intelli- 
genee  committees.  They  have  tried  to 
keep  regional  allies  on  board  by  pre- 
serving the  fiction  of  plausible  denla- 
bility  when  such  denials  are  not  plau- 
sible and  do  not  contribute  to  building 
the  political  support  such  a  policy 
must  have.  Rather  than  fighting  hard 
for  the  kind  of  funds  necessary  to  ad- 
dres  the  underlying  problems  of  the 
region,  they  have  tried  to  resolve  the 
complex  problems  in  Central  America 
by  providing  $14  or  $27  or  $100  million 
to  a  paramilitary  force. 

Just  as  the  administration  has 
chosen  the  easy  course  of  a  covert 
policy  with  its  seemingly  cheap  price 
tag,  they  have  used  the  FDN  because 
it  was  convenient. 

In  doing  so,  they  have  ignored  the 
painstaking  process  of  building  a  rep- 
resentative democratic  opposition 
force  because  it  was  easier  to  work 
with  the  likes  of  Adolfo  Calero  and 
Enrique  Bermudez. 

We  have  all  heard  about  the  depar- 
ture of  Arturo  Cruz  from  the  United 
Nlcaraguan  Opposition  [UNO]  Direc- 
torate. In  Its  short  history,  UNO  has 
been  plagued  with  problems.  UNO  has 
been  unable  to  transform  itself  from  a 
political  fig  leaf  into  a  genuinely  rep- 
resentative body  that  directs  and  con- 
trols the  struggle  for  democracy  in 
Nicaragua. 

Just  a  few  months  after  UNO  was 
belatedly  established,  I  met  with 
Arturo  Cruz.  Cruz,  even  then  was  con- 
templating resignation.  He  was  frus- 
trated with  his  inability  to  start  a 
reform  process  that  was  long  overdue. 
And  he  was  frustrated  with  UNO's 
lack  of  influence  over  the  FDN.  In  es- 
sence, UNO  was  an  umbrella  used  by 
the  leadership  of  the  FDN  to  cover 
their  failings.  While  the  FDN  ran  its 
own  war.   UNO's  efforts  to  build  a 


credible  political  platform  that  would 
appeal  to  the  mass  of  Nicaraguans  lan- 
guished. While  Calero  and  Bermudez 
monopolized  the  money  and  the  ears 
of  the  American  advisers,  Robelo  and 
Cruz  were  sent  out  to  gather  support 
for  a  movement  they  could  not  con- 
trol. 

My  support  for  the  efforts  of  the 
genuine  Democrats  within  UNO  has 
not  dimfciished.  The  addition  of  Pedro 
Chamorro  is  a  positive  step.  But  imtll 
the  FDN  Directorate— and  its  puppet 
party,  Fodenlc— is  disbanded,  things 
will  not  change.  Until  Bermudez  and 
his  lieutenants  are  sent  packing, 
things  wUl  not  change.  Until  the  re- 
sistance Includes  all  elements  of  the 
anti-Sandinista  forces— Brooklyn  Ri- 
vera's Mlsuraaata  to  Alfredo  Cesar's 
Bloque  Opositor  del  Sur— the  Nlcara- 
guan opposition  will  lack  credibility  in 
Nicaragua,  in  the  United  States,  and 
in  the  world.  And  until  Nlcaraguan  op- 
position leaders  are  not  chosen  by  the 
gringos  but  rise  from  their  own  ranks 
to  assume  control,  the  political  aspect 
of  the  struggle  is  doomed  to  failure. 

Oiu-  lack  of  success  in  drawing  aU 
elements  of  the  Sandinista  opposition 
together  is  a  microcosm  for  our  large 
policy  failure.  We  hear  that  some  In 
the  State  Department  encouraged 
Cruz,  some  in  the  CIA  encouraged 
Calero,  and  nobody  seems  to  have  en- 
couraged the  democrats  still  inside 
Nicaragua.  Privateers  were  allowed  to 
nm  free  and  encouraged  anyone  who 
would  agree  to  fight  Communists.  Ad- 
mlnlstnution  envoys  from  Thomas 
Enders  to  Philip  Habib  have  been  sent 
out  with  less  than  unanimous  support. 
Money  and  weapons  have  been  sent  to 
guerrillas  fighting  a  government  that 
we  recognize  diplomatically.  The  ad- 
minlstraltion  has  never  stated  that  its 
purpose  is  the  overthrow  of  the  Sandi- 
nista government  but  does  anyone  in 
this  body  believe  we  can  achieve  the 
administration's  objectives  without 
such  an  overthrow? 

We  are  sending  mixed  signals  to  the 
Sandinistas,  to  their  democratic  oppo- 
sition, to  the  democracies  in  the 
region,  and  to  the  American  people. 
What  we  need  at  this  point  is  to  go 
back— g0  back  to  reconsider  the  funda- 
mentals of  what  our  Central  American 
policy  should  be.  There  Is  a  lack  of  al- 
ternatives to  military  support  for  one 
side  in  the  Nlcaraguan  civil  war.  There 
is  a  lack  of  strategic  thought,  estab- 
lished policy  process,  and  a  coherent 
examination  of  options. 

We  need  to  move  beyond  a  faUed 
and  flawed  covert  action  to  focus  on 
three  areas:  full  funding  of  the  Kissin- 
ger commission  recommendations; 
support  for  President  Arias;  peace  ini- 
tiative; and  a  coherent  approach  to 
supporting  the  democratic  internal  op- 
position to  the  Sandinistas. 

I  am  fully  aware  of  the  difficulties 
for  the  United  States  to  pursue  a  co- 


herent, long-term  policy  toward  Cen- 
tral America.  This  is  not  a  problem  we 
face  only  in  our  hemisphere;  It  is  not 
even  a  problem  faced  only  by  our 
Nation.  Democracies  find  the  dilem- 
mas of  foreign  policy  particularly 
vexing.  This  observation  was  made  a 
centiuT  and  a  half  ago  by  that  most 
astute  commentator,  Alexis  de  Tocque- 
ville,  Tocqueville  pointed  out  that: 

Foreign  policies  demand  scarcely  any  of 
those  qualities  which  are  peculiar  to  a  de- 
mocracy; they  require,  on  the  contrary,  the 
perfect  use  of  almost  all  those  in  which  it  is 
deficient  *  *  *.  A  democracy  can  only  with 
great  difficulty  regulate  the  details  of  an 
important  undertaking,  persevere  In  a  fixed 
design,  and  work  out  its  execution  in  spite 
of  serious  obstacles.  It  cannot  combine  its 
measures  with  secrecy  or  await  their  conse- 
quences with  patience. 

In  many  ways,  these  lines  predicted 
our  failure  to  articulate  the  kind  of 
policy  we  must  pursue  if  Central 
America  is  not  to  remain  a  cauldron  of 
conflict  for  decades.  We  must  regulate 
details,  persevere  in  a  fixed  design, 
overcome  obstacles,  and  exercise  pa- 
tience. And  all  of  this  must  be  placed 
within  a  broad  framework  that  inte- 
grates security,  political,  economic, 
and  social  factors. 

Fortunately  we  do  not  need  to  devel- 
op such  a  framework  today— it  already 
exists  in  the  recommendations  of  the 
President's  National  Bipartisan  Com- 
mission on  Central  America.  One 
month  after  the  Kissinger  Commission 
delivered  its  report.  President  Reagan 
submitted  the  Central  American  de- 
mocracy, peace,  and  development  initi- 
ative [CAIl  to  Congress.  The  CAI  re- 
quested $8.4  billion  in  appropriated 
funds  and  loan  guarantees  from  1984 
to  1989  to  finance  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Commission.  When  we 
heard  the  price  tag,  many  in  Congress 
shrunk  back;  $8  billion  is  a  tremen- 
dous amount  of  money,  especially  in 
an  era  defined  by  Gramm-Rudman. 

But  I  say  to  my  colleagues,  we  have 
had  enough  of  trying  to  get  by  cheap. 
If  we  are  serious  about  moving  beyond 
the  kind  of  banana  diplomacy:  that 
characterizes  much  of  our  history  in 
Central  America,  and  if  we  are  serious 
about  supporting  democracy  rather 
than  merely  opposing  communism,  we 
are  going  to  have  to  pay  the  price.  And 
the  price  will  be  high— let  there  be  no 
mistake. 

But  what  is  the  price  of  falling  to 
act?  Do  we  want  to  face  the  future 
choice  of  aiding  Salvadoran,  or  Hondu- 
ran,  or  Guatemalan  Contras?  Do  we 
want  to  have  the  region  just  south  of 
our  border— our  front  yard  not  our 
backyard— to  be  continually  plagued 
with  turmoil,  unrest,  and  Instability? 
Or  do  we  want  to  support  the  brave 
democrats  in  their  quest  for  the  devel- 
opment of  an  infrastructure  that  wUl 
ensure  the  survival  of  democratic  Insti- 
tutions? 

I  think  the  answer  is  clear.  And  I  am 
pleased  to  see  that  the  administration 


has  come  forward  with  a  new  plan  de- 
signed to  fimd  and  implement  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Kissinger  Com- 
mission. Congress  has  received  a  re- 
quest to  increase  the  total  fimds  and 
guarantees  to  $8.9  billion  and  a  3-year 
extension  to  1992.  The  changes  are 
due  to  fiscal  constraints  in  this  Nation 
and  reflective  of  new  circumstances  in 
the  Central  American  democracies. 

I  do  not  need  to  elaborate  on  the 
recommendations  of  the  Kissinger 
Commission— they  encompass  a  broad 
range  of  security,  political,  economic, 
health,  education,  and  diplomatic 
goals.  I  know  my  colleagues  are  aware 
of  them.  These  goals  have  received 
broad  bipartisan  support  at  a  concep- 
tual level.  To  date,  however,  Congress 
has  not  given  the  kind  of  fiscal  sup- 
port envisioned  by  the  Commission. 
Through  fiscal  year  1987,  fimdlng  has 
fallen  short  by  over  $1  billion. 

We  cannot  have  it  both  ways— we 
must  either  appropriate  the  kind  of 
money  necessary  to  deal  with  the 
deep-seated  problems  of  Central 
America  or  live  with  the  consequences. 
We  should  not  be  debating  the  provi- 
sion of  the  last  installment  of  military 
aid  to  the  Contras.  We  should  be  de- 
bating whether  this  body  is  going  to 
provide  the  kind  of  commitment  that 
will  facilitate  th6  long-term  security  of 
Central  America. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  examine  the 
President's  Report  to  Congress  on  a 
"plan  for  fully  funding  the  recommen- 
dations over  because  free  elec- 
tions have  been  held  in  El  Salvador, 
Guatemala,  Honduras,  and  Costa  Rica. 
We  cannot  continue  to  believe  that  a 
biannual  debate  over  the  latest  install- 
ment of  aid  to  the  Nlcaraguan  demo- 
cratic resistance  will  solve  the  tragedy 
of  Nicaragua. 

There  is  another  option  beyond  con- 
tinuing to  fund  a  failed  policy— one 
that  does  not  passively  accept  the  San- 
dinista threat.  We  can  support  with  all 
our  financial,  diplomatic,  and  moral 
stature  the  efforts  of  the  Democrats 
in  Central  America  to  reach  a  political 
solution.  Since  January  1983,  the  na- 
tions of  Venezuela,  Colombia,  Panama, 
and  Mexico  have  searched  for  a  nego- 
tiated settlement  to  Central  American 
security.  Drafts  of  a  "Contadora" 
treaty  have  gone  through  many 
changes.  Charges  and  countercharges 
have  been  made  alleging  that  the 
United  States,  or  that  Nicaragua  has 
imdermined  progress. 

The  point  is  not  which  side  has  done 
less  in  the  pursuit  of  a  political  resolu- 
tion. The  point  is  that  solutions  im- 
posed by  outsiders— whether  the 
United  States  or  the  U.S.S.R.,  Cuba,  or 
Colombia— wlU  not  resolve  Central 
American  problems.  Contadora  was 
doomed  to  failure  precisely  because  it 
was    an    attempt    by    extra-regional 


states  to  solve  a  regional  problem. 
Though  the  Contadora  Group  and 
support  states  are  stUl  trying  to  play  a 
constructive  role,  the  time  for  their 
approach  has  passed. 

This  does  not  mean  that  diplomacy 
has  no  role  in  addressing  Central 
American  security  problems.  On  the 
contrary,  the  most  promising  peace 
initiative  yet  proposed  is  now  under 
consideration.  President  Oscar  Arias 
Sanchez  of  Costa  Rica  has  put  forward 
a  10-polnt  plan  which  is  a  watershed- 
it  marks  the  first  time  the  countries 
most  affected  by  the  Sandinistas  have 
coordinated  their  efforts  to  achieve  a 
lasting  settlement. 

My  colleagues  are  familiar  with  the 
outlines  of  the  Arias  plan.  Last  week 
97  Senators  voted  to  support  the  aims 
of  the  Arias  plan.  While  expressing 
the  sense  of  the  Senate  is  positive,  we 
need  to  do  more.  Our  diplomats  need 
to  encourage  Presidents  Arias,  Azcona, 
Duarte,  and  Cerezo  in  their  endeavor. 
We  must  offer  any  assistance  between 
now  and  May  when  the  leaders  of  all 
five  Central  American  States  will 
confer  in  Esqulpulas,  Guatemala. 

Daniel  Ortega  may  have  other  mo- 
tives than  a  sincere  desire  for  peace  in 
agreeing  to  discuss  the  Arias  plan  but 
let  us  see.  I  think  we  can  trust  the 
democratically  elected  leaders  of  Cen- 
tral America  to  protect  their  interests. 
They  have  no  illusions  about  the 
nature  of  the  Ortegas  and  their  ilk. 
they  have  no  illusions  about  what  kind 
of  neighbor  Nicaragua  is  and  will 
become  in  the  absence  of  poUtical  plu- 
ralism. As  President  Arias  has  said, 
"Without  democracy  in  Nicaragua, 
there  can  be  no  peace  in  Central 
America." 

If  Congress  fully  fimds  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Kissinger  Commis- 
sion, and  if  our  Government  fully  sup- 
ports the  Arias  peace  initiative,  we  are 
still  left  with  the  plight  of  the  real 
Nlcaraguan  Democrats.  There  are 
many  genuine  Democrats  still  inside 
Nicaragua  and  still  inside  UNO— even 
an  UNO  without  Arturo  Cruz.  The 
issue  for  U.S.  policy  is  how  we  can  best 
support  their  efforts. 

Because  we  have  focused  so  long  on 
strengthening  the  military  elements  in 
the  Nlcaraguan  civil  war,  we  have  ne- 
glected the  political  elements.  We  put 
the  paramilitary  cart  before  the  politi- 
cal horse.  It  is  now  time  to  concentrate 
our  efforts  on  the  poUtical  side  of  the 
struggle  inside  and  outside  Nicaragua. 

There  is  much  we  could  do  to  foUow 
through  on  our  strong  commitment  to 
democracy  in  Nicaragua.  We  have  lost 
much  time  and  many  opportunities 
but  it  is  not  too  late.  There  should  be 
no  doubt  in  the  minds  of  the  comman- 
dantes  and  their  feUow  travelers  that 
anti-democratic  poUcies  wUl  be  met 
with  the  scorn  of  the  democratic 
world.  We  should  support  the  intensi- 
fication of  activities  supporting  demo- 
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crmtic  organinti<mi  still  surviving  San- 
dlnlsta  reprenion:  the  CTN  and  COS 
labtn*  groups;  the  six  parties  affiliated 
with  Coordinadors  Democratic^:  the 
CFDH  human  rights  organization;  the 
C08EP  buainess  coalition. 

We  should  support  the  efforts  of  Eu- 
nvwan  party  Institutes  working  with 
their  oountopart  parties  in  Nicaragua. 
and  the  four  democratic  internation- 
als—the  International  Democratic 
Unloo,  the  liberal  International,  the 
Christian  Donoeratic  International. 
and  the  Socialist  International- 
should  be  encouraged  to  strengthen 
and  broadoi  their  programs  In  support 
of  mcaraguan  Democrats. 

In  January.  Nlcaraguan  Vice  Presi- 
dent Sergio  Ramires  announced  the 
recently  scheduled  municipal  elections 
would  not  take  idaoe.  ostensibly  due  to 
la^  of  resources.  Instead  of  debating 
ways  to  further  the  killing  in  the  Nlca- 
raguan dvll  war.  why  aren't  we  dis- 
cussing ways  to  call  the  Nlcaraguan 
Uuff? 

We  should  encoiu-age  the  Center  for 
Electoral  Assistance  and  Promotion 
[CAPEU  based  tn  San  Jose  to  offer  its 
services  to  the  Nlcaraguan  Govern- 
ment. CAFEL  has  worked  in  a  number 
of  Latin  American  nations  to  strength- 
en the  dectcnal  process.  If  f imding  is 
truly  the  problem,  we  could  provide 
funds  through  the  National  Endow- 
ment for  Democracy.  And  we  coiild  en- 
courage our  European  allies  to  work 
with  us  to  hold  the  Sandinistas  to 
their  promises. 

Our  policy  toward  Central  America 
must  woriE  for  more  than  a  military 
resolution  of  the  civil  war  in  Nicara- 
gua. We  in  the  Congress  must  support 
adequate  funding  for  regional  develop- 
moit.  We  must  support  regional  peace 
efforts.  And  we  must  support  the  le- 
gitimate democrats  in  Nicaragua.  We 
can  debate  aid  for  the  Contras  on  a 
regular  basis  but  until  we  realize  the 
complexity  of  the  problems  and  the 
solutions,  we  cannot  do  more  than  be- 
latedly react  to  events. 

Mr.  President.  I  thank  you  for  this 
(9Portunlty  to  share  my  thoughts.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  consider  how 
many  opportunities  we  have  lost  and 
how  much  more  we  could  do  to  sup- 
port the  forces  of  democracy  In  Cen- 
tral America.  That  is  the  real  issue. 

The  FRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator's  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  8  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Oregon,  my  colleague  [Mr.  Pack- 
woool. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  How 
many  minutes? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Eight.      

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Packwood] 
Is  recogniiied. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  thank  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  and  good  friend 
from  Oregon. 


Hi.  President,  it  is  very  clear  that 
the  $40  million  is  going  to  go  to  the 
Contras,  and  this  debate  is  not  about 
that  today,  although  I  oppose  the 
money  going.  But  it  is  about  what  we 
are  going  to  do  in  August  or  Septem- 
ber or  October  or  next  year,  not  only 
involving  Nicaragua  but  generally 
what  our  policy  ought  to  be  in  Latin 
America  and  perhi^^s  the  world. 

I  think  that  is  where  the  administra- 
tion has  faltered.  They  have  been 
unable  to  convince  this  Congress  and 
this  country  what  is  our  policy.  We 
have  heard  lots  of  comments  about 
the  1979  Sandinista  agreement  and 
human  rights  and  they  have  to  have 
elections  and  freedom  of  religion.  Mr. 
President,  while  that  is  a  goal  and 
while  we  encourage  the  achievement 
of  those  alms,  that  is  not  our  policy,  or 
at  least  it  has  not  been  our  policy  in 
th«  past  to  attempt  to  impose  those 
policies  by  force  on  governments  that 
did  not  have  those  policies. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  overthrew  a 
democratic  government  in  Chile  in 
1971  which  did  have  those  policies.  We 
aided  in  its  overthrow  because  we  did 
not  like  the  Government's  extreme 
poUcies.  If  our  policy  is  going  to  be: 
Unless  you  have  a  government  sort  of 
Uke  ours,  freedom  of  speech,  freedom 
of  the  press,  freedom  of  religion,  de- 
fense against  search  and  seizure,  self- 
incrimination,  if  you  do  not  have  those 
sort  of  Anglo-Saxon  things— and  they 
are  Anglo-Saxon  by  and  large— we  are 
going  to  attempt  to  overthrow  you  by 
force,  we  are  begging  for  a  lot  of  trou- 
ble. Are  we  prepared  to  extend  them 
to  Cuba?  Are  we  prepared  to  extend 
that  to  Chile  today,  which  certainly 
does  not  have  that  Idnd  of  govern- 
ment? Are  we  going  to  apply  that 
policy  throughout  almost  aU  of 
Africa?  Because  there  Is  barely  an  Af- 
rican government,  save  perhaps 
Kenya,  only  marginally,  that  has 
those  freedoms. 

I  do  not  really  think  that  is  our 
p<Aicy.  We  have  used  it  as  an  excuse 
for  policy  and  indeed  we  encourage 
governments  to  attempt  to  attain 
those  goals,  and  we  can  distinguish  in 
this  country  between  dictatorships 
and  democracies.  We  do  not  have  to 
invite  the  Ortegas  and  the  Pinochets 
to  state  dinners.  We  can  impose  sanc- 
tions as  we  have  in  South  Africa  with- 
out attempting  to  arm  rebels  and  over- 
throw the  Government.  And  time  is  on 
our  side,  not  Russia's,  not  the  Sandi- 
nistas'. If  there  is  any  encouraging 
trend  in  Latin  America  in  the  last 
decade,  it  is  a  movement  toward  de- 
mocracies, not  dictatorships.  There 
may  be  some  reverses,  some  countries 
that  are  now  dictatorships  may 
become  democracies  and  some  that  are 
democracies  may  become  dictatorships 
but  time  and  tide  are  on  our  side.  Our 
pollcy  per  se  has  not  been  to  attempt 
to  overthrow   governments  by   force 


that  do  not  have  our  human  rights 
policies. 

I  make  this  prediction.  If  the  Sandi- 
nistas today  were  to  make  this  agree- 
ment: We  will  reduce  our  military  to 
10,000  to  15,000  people,  we  will  kick 
out  any  Russian  or  Cuban  advisers,  we 
wUl  not  attempt  to  harass  or  over- 
throw 0ur  neighbors,  we  would  imme- 
diately cease  funding  the  Contras  and 
cease  harassing  them  and  you  would 
not  hear  any  more  arguments  about 
why  they  have  not  had  more  elections, 
freedom  of  speech,  freedom  of  the 
press,  or  the  other  freedoms. 

The  only  other  Justification  we  can 
possibly  use  for  involving  ourselves  in 
Nicaragua  is  this  sphere-of-influence 
theory,  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  It  is 
ours.  We  can  do  with  it  as  we  want  but 
that  presents  some  embarassing  prob- 
lems because  other  nations  like  to 
claim  that.  Russia  claims  Eastern 
EHirope.  I  do  not  Imow  many  people  in 
this  body  or  the  other  body  or  this 
country  acqiilesce  in  that  claim.  And 
then  do  we  say  that  Japan  gets  China 
or  China  gets  Japan,  considering  the 
relative  powers  of  those  countries? 
Japan  claimed  it  in  the  1930's;  China 
was  their  sphere.  We  disputed  that. 
That,  Mr.  President,  is  and  outmoded 
theory  that  will  no  longer  hold.  There 
is  one  Justification  and  only  one  for 
the  use  of  force,  and  I  mean  military 
force.  That  is  when  one  country  at- 
tempts to  overthrow,  overtly  or  covert- 
ly, their  neighbor. 

And  indeed  we  had  a  Justification  3 
and  4  years  ago  when  Nicaragua  was 
clearly  trying  to  overthrow  the  Gov- 
ernment in  El  Salvador,  by  the  supply- 
ing of  arms,  refugees,  communications, 
logistics.  In  every  sense  they  were  at- 
tempting to  overthrow  that  govern- 
ment. 

That  is  not  an  argimient  we  have 
used  lately.  And,  indeed,  the  evidence 
is  relatively  slight  that  Nicaragua  is 
stiU  engaged  in  that  policy. 

Would  they  like  to  see  the  Govern- 
ment in  El  Salvador  overturned?  Tes. 
Would  they  like  to  see  the  rebels  win? 
Yes.  Are  they  involved  as  they  were  4 
years  ago?  No. 

So  our  policy  ought  to  be  that  of 
Roosevelt  and  the  good  neighbor.  We 
will  live  and  let  live.  We  will  not  try  to 
impose  our  form  of  government  on 
Nicaragua  or  Chile  or  Cuba  or  Poland 
or  Germany.  We  will  simply  ask  that 
whatever  government  they  have  stay 
within  its  boundaries  and  not  attempt 
to  overthrow  its  neighbor. 

Then  in  the  meantime,  we  will  take 
all  of  the  actions  we  possibly  can, 
whether  they  be  sanctions  against 
South  Africa,  or  other  forms  of  eco- 
nomic and  moral  pressure,  to  attempt 
to  tilt  governments  toward  democra- 
cies. 

Mr.  President,  we  will  win  that 
battle,  not  Russia.  If  there  is  any  gov- 
ernment that  ought  to  feel  sadness  in 


this  world  today,  it  is  Russia.  Their 
system  is  faltering-  Their  economic 
performance  is  woeful.  Their  civil  lib- 
erties observances  are  nil.  And  they 
cannot  sustain  the  efforts  that  they 
have  attempted  in  the  past  to  impose 
their  system  on  others. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  not  easy  nor  a 
rosy  path.  There  are  times  when  we 
are  going  to  stumble,  make  mistakes, 
on  occasion  turn  baclcwsu'd.  or  right  or 
left.  But  there  is  no  question  if  you 
look  at  the  world  in  1700,  1800,  1900. 
1950,  1960,  1970,  1980,  1985,  1986,  and 
1987,  time  is  on  the  side  of  democra- 
cies, not  on  the  side  of  dictatorships. 

So  long  as  we  have  the  resolve  to 
prevent  governments,  be  they  dictator- 
ships or  democracies,  from  attempting 
to  impose  their  will  on  the  neighbors 
and  are  willing  to  use  that  resolve 
when  called  upon  we  wiU  succeed. 

This  is  not  the  time.  We  are  not 
going  to  succeed  in  imposing  our  will 
on  Nicaragua.  But  with  sufficent  re- 
solve and  support  for  the  other  democ- 
racies of  Latin  America  they  will  one 
day  succeed  in  collectively  at  least 
stopping  Nicaragua  from  threatening 
the  neighbors  and  perhaps  possibly 
bringing  democracy  to  Nicaragua.  But 
it  will  not  be  imposed  by  us  by  force, 
by  arms. 

I  thank  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  WEICKKU.  Mr.  President,  I 
jield  8  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Maine. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Maine,  Mr.  Mitchell,  is 
recognized  for  8  minutes. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Thank  you.  Mr. 
President. 

I  oppose  military  aid  to  the  Contras. 
The  administration's  policy  does  not 
serve  American  Interests.  Indeed,  it 
undercuts  our  vital  interests.  It  under- 
mines our  ideals.  It  is  wrong.  It  does 
not  work. 

The  situation  in  Central  America  is 
complex  and  troubling.  The  adminis- 
tration's narrow  fixation  on  the  Con- 
tras reflects  no  coherent  strategy. 

Nicaragua  by  itself  presents  no  real 
threat  to  our  interests.  That  little 
nation  of  3  million  people  is  less  than 
one-sixth  the  size— in  both  population 
and  economy— of  the  four  immediately 
surroimdlng  Central  American  democ- 
racies. 

Our  national  security  is  directly 
threatened,  however,  by  the  presence 
of  Soviet  wei4>ons  and  Cuban  forces. 
Since  the  term  of  President  Monroe, 
our  Nation  has  regarded  as  intolerable 
the  introduction  of  hostile  forces  on 
the  American  mainland.  We  should 
not  and  will  not  tolerate  the  presence 
of  Soviet  bloc  forces  or  weapons  in 
Central  America.  We  also  should  not 
and  will  not  tolerate  any  effort  by 
Nicaragua  to  destabllze  its  neighbor- 
ing democracies. 


Yet,  the  administration's  Contra 
policy  does  not  address  this  problem. 
This  illusion  of  the  rapid  military 
overthrow  of  the  Sandinistas  must  be 
put  aside.  Even  assuming  continued 
and  increasing  aid  flows,  the  Contras 
have  no  realistic  prospect  of  over- 
throwing the  Sandinista  government 
by  force. 

Rather,  the  administration's  policy 
has  had  the  perverse  result  of  increas- 
ing the  flow  of  Soviet  bloc  wei^wns 
into  Nicaragua.  The  continued  and 
highly  visible  threat  from  this  admin- 
istration has  been  used  to  Justify  the 
Sandinista's  mobilization  for  war  and 
stifling  of  domestic  dissent  from  their 
policies.  Soviet  bloc  support  has  en- 
abled the  Sandinistas  to  erect  and 
equip  a  military  establishment  of 
75,000  troops,  more  than  the  combined 
forces  of  Its  larger  neighbors.  More- 
over, the  Contra  forces,  though  they 
provide  some  distraction  for  the  San- 
dinista government,  do  not  operate  so 
as  to  seriously  affect  the  flow  of  sup- 
plies and  support  to  the  insurgents  in 
El  Salvador. 

As  the  former  UJS.  commander  of 
Central  American  forces  so  aptly  put 
it,  "The  Contras  are  an  irritant,  not  an 
army."  The  Contras  fail  in  that  most 
basic  requirement  for  a  guerrilla  force, 
to  muster  the  support  of  the  people. 
The  most  telling  example  of  this  is 
provided  by  their  failure  to  ever  hold  a 
single  town  for  any  significant  period 
of  time.  The  Contras  cannot  count  on 
support  from  the  Nlcaraguan  people. 
They  must  Instead  be  supported  by  air 
from  bases  in  Honduras  and  Costa 
Rica.  The  simple  truth  is  that  the 
Contras  do  not  present  a  serious  mili- 
tary threat  to  the  Sandinista  govern- 
ment. 

Even  more  troubling,  the  Contras 
are  Incapable  of  providing  a  viable  po- 
litical alternative  to  the  .«=:anriin<gtjm 
The  recent  resignation  of  Arturo  Cruz, 
a  genuine  believer  in  democracy,  re- 
moved the  last  pretension  of  a  Contra 
political  organization,  as  opposed  to  a 
military  leadership.  That  leadership  is 
repugnant  to  the  Nlcaraguan  people  in 
part  due  to  its  connections  with  the 
Somoza  regime. 

The  second  Interest  of  the  United 
States  in  Central  America— in  many 
ways  related  to  the  first— is  to  pro- 
mote democracy  in  the  region.  We  sup- 
port representative  governments, 
democratic  Institutions,  and  individual 
human  rights.  In  this,  we  reflect  the 
Monroe  Doctrine,  in  which  our  Nation, 
fresh  from  its  own  revolutionary 
struggle,  stood  squarely  in  support  of 
movements  for  freedom  and  independ- 
ence In  Latin  America. 

Yet,  the  administration's  policy  also 
undermines  this  interest.  It  opposes 
the  antidemocratic  Sandinista  govern- 
ment by  supporting  a  rebel  army 
which  is  no  better.  That  policy  pro- 
vides the  Sandinistas  a  convenient 
excuse  to  trample  on  indivldiud  liber- 


ties and  deflects  attention  from  their 
other  shortcomings.  Just  last  month, 
in  the  utmost  csmicism,  the  Sandinis- 
tas were  able  to  introduce  a  new  con- 
stitution guaranteeing  democratic 
rights,  and  then  suspend  those  rights, 
citing  Contra  activity. 

The  Sandinistas  are  not  the  embodi- 
ment of  American  ideals,  but  the  Con- 
tras are  hardly  the  modem  equivalent 
of  our  Foimdlng  Fathers.  Their  lead- 
ers have  never  demonstrated  a  com- 
mitment to  democratic  values.  Their 
intention  may  be  to  overthrow  a  re- 
pugnant regime,  but  their  tactic  is  to 
terrorize  a  people.  I  need  not  recite 
here  the  long  and  gruesome  list  of 
atrocities  that  has  marked  the  Contra 
campaign 

Opposition  to  the  administration's 
Contra  policy  does  not  mean  that  we 
must  ignore  the  antidemocratic  char- 
acter of  the  Sandinista  regime,  or  the 
threat  that  their  Soviet-  and  Cuban- 
sponsored  military  build  up  poses  to 
their  democratic  neighbors.  These  are 
serious  ooncems  which  we  must  move 
to  address. 

Our  highest  priority  must  be  to 
achieve  a  regional  solution  to  the 
problem  of  regional  security.  If  we 
have  learned  anything  in  recent  years, 
it  should  be  that  we  cannot  unilateral- 
ly impose  our  will  on  other  peoples. 
Neither  can  we  succeed  if  we  seek  a  so- 
lution solely  through  contrived  surro- 
gates. Rather,  we  must  proceed  in 
open  partnership  with  the  democratic 
forces  in  the  region. 

The  initiative  of  Costa  Rican  Presi- 
dent Arias  deserves  special  note  in  this 
regard.  The  recent  97  to  1  vote  in  the 
Senate  commending  his  Initiative 
shows  that  few  can  quarrel  with  his 
goals.  Yet,  it  would  be  naive  to  believe 
that  the  Sandinistas  are  prepared  to 
surrender  at  the  negotiating  table 
powers  that  they  have  wrested  from 
their  opponents  while  consolidating 
their  position.  Nothing  in  their  per- 
formance to  date  indicates  any  such 
sensitivity  for  the  democratic  process. 

Further,  any  agreement  negotiated 
with  the  Sandinistas  must  entaU  com- 
prehensive and  strict  verification  and 
enforcement  provisions.  If  attainable, 
these  could  only  come  from  a  lengthy 
and  arduous  negotiation. 

We  must  therefore  first  see  to  the 
stability  of  the  surrounding  democra- 
cies. This  is  foremost  a  question  of 
economic  development  to  alleviate  the 
conditions  that  breed  instability.  But 
it  is  also  a  question  of  Insulating  them 
from  foreign  interference,  and  we 
must  be  ready  to  offer  military  aid 
when  appropriate. 

As  one  of  our  major  interests  is  to 
maintain  the  region  free  of  Soviet  bloc 
intervention,  we  must  not  focus  sole 
attention  on  Soviet  surrogates.  We 
must  deal  with  the  Soviet!  directly, 
for  it  is  their  activities  to  which  we 
take  exception.  If  indeed,  as  I  believe. 
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tt  !■  In  our  intovct  to  achieve  political 
itaybOity  in  Central  America,  we 
ihould  wttk.  to  decreue  Soviet  Involve- 
ment tn  the  region. 

If  insulated  from  automatic  Soviet 
■uiHKirt.  and  confronted  with  stable 
and  confident  neighbors,  the  Sandinis- 
tas may  be  persuaded  to  cease  their 
belligamoe  and  concentrate  on  the 
eeuMmic  development  that  their 
peo^  so  demmately  need.  More  real- 
istteally.  free  from  its  sole  focus  on  the 
Oootras.  and  in  an  attempt  to  win  a 
mUttary  victory,  the  United  States 
may  be  able  to  move  to  encourage  gen- 
uine democratic  elements  within  Nica- 
ragua. Such  elements  exist.  Witness 
the  owno'  of  the  (q)po8ition  newspa- 
per, now  closed,  who  condemns  the 
Sandinistas  while  vehemently  oppos- 
ing the  administration's  support  of  the 
Contras. 

Our  best  hope  for  the  future  In  Cen- 
tral hmmirirm.  Ues  in  worUng  In  true 
partnership  with  the  nations  of  the 
regton.  The  United  States  must  seek 
consensus,  not  the  impoeition  by  force 
of  its  wHl  upon  its  neigbhors. 

The  administration's  course  can  only 
lead  to  greater  Instability  in  the 
region,  drftwing  in  greater  American 
resources  in  the  search  for  an  illusory 
military  victory.  We  must  instead  steer 
for  peaceful  and  meaningful  progress 
for  the  donocratlc  nations  of  Central 
America.  Their  interest  in  resolving 
the  current  regional  conflict  is.  after 
all.  even  greater  than  ours.  The  action 
we  take  today  will  confront  their 
future  generations,  even  more  than  it 
will  ours. 

"For  their  sake,  and  for  our  own,  we 
must  vote  no  on  military  aid  to  the 
Contras. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
WnaH).  Who  jrields  time? 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  yield  myself  5  min- 
utes.  

The  PRESIDINC  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  heard  a  great  deal  of  comment 
that  were  we  voting  on  the  House  res- 
olution, we  might  pick  up  a  few  more 
votes  on  the  floor  of  the  U.S.  Senate 
against  this  business  of  aid  to  the  Con- 
tras. The  House  resolution,  as  will  be 
recalled,  suggested  a  moratorium  be 
imposed  imtO  the  moneys  already  ap- 
propriated have  been  accounted  for. 

I  suggest  to  my  colleagues  that  this 
is  not  an  accounting  problem.  This  is  a 
matter  of  policy.  It  is  a  policy  that  in- 
volves human  lives,  and  to  focus  on 
the  money  is  to  miss  the  point.  I  think 
the  time  has  come  to  understand  what 
we  are  paying  in  terms  of  pursiiing  the 
Contra  aid  policy. 

For  some  reason  or  other,  there  is  a 
belief  that  because  we  are  doing  this 
indirectly  rather  than  directly,  there 
is  no  price  to  be  paid.  Well,  the  coin- 
age is  not  Just  dollars  and  cents  and 
granted,  that  is  expensive  enough— $40 
million  might  not  mean  anything  to  a 


lot  of  people  in  this  chamber,  but  I 
can  assure  you  that  it  could  be  well 
spent  in  the  State  of  Connecticut  and 
wall  used  for  other  budgetary  matters 
that  also  are  debated  by  this  body. 

I  do  not  have  to  give  a  long  list.  The 
administration  zero  funded  a  program 
for  retarded  infants  which  Congress 
funded  last  year  at  $50  million.  The 
money  we  are  debating  today  could  be 
used  for  that  purpose.  It  could  be  used 
for  basic  research  into  Alzheimer's  dis- 
ease. I  can  go  down  the  list.  If  any- 
body loolcs  at  this  as  a  last  handout, 
$40  million  is  a  lot  of  money,  and  it 
can  do  a  lot  of  good  domestically.  But 
the  money  probably  Is  not  the  most 
important  coiruige  that  is  lieing  exact- 
ed from  the  American  people. 

From  its  inception,  this  policy  en- 
couraged deceit  and  deception  and  tar- 
nishing of  the  image  of  the  United 
States  throughout  the  world.  How 
short  are  our  memories?  It  was  only  a 
few  years  ago  that  we  suddenly 
learned  that  the  U.S.  Government  was 
mining  the  harbors  of  Nicaragua.  Ev- 
erybody expressed  shock.  But  that  is 
baclEground  to  this  debate.  Then,  all  of 
a  sudden  we  learned  that  there  was  a 
manual  being  circulated  advocating 
the  assassination  of  government  offi- 
cials of  Nicaragua.  That  also  is  back- 
groimd  to  this  debate. 

Do  you  feel  proud,  as  an  American, 
about  either  the  mining  of  the  harbors 
of  a  government  we  recognize  or  the 
advocacy  of  the  assassination  of  its 
government's  leaders? 

We  should  have  known,  once  we 
started  this  course,  the  type  of  details 
thiit  would  be  required  to  pursue  it  to 
a  successful  conclusion. 

It  should  have  come  as  no  shock  to 
the  American  people  when  it  was  dis- 
covered that  the  U.S.  Government  was 
converting  funds  from  arms  deals  with 
Iran  to  the  cause  of  the  Contras.  Why 
be  shocked  about  that?  We  had  al- 
ready been  through  the  mining  and  as- 
sassination plots.  That  is  relatively 
mkior. 

Swiss  bank  accounts,  what  is  so 
shocking  about  them?  That  is  Just  an- 
other gross  detail  of  a  gross  policy. 

There  is  not  one  single  public  revela- 
tion that  has  given  me  or  any  other 
American  a  sense  of  pride  over  what  it 
is  we  are  doing  in  Nicaragua.  Not  one. 
And  yet  this  body  is  on  the  verge  of 
saying  we  are  going  to  continue  the 
poUcy.  Granted,  in  a  political  sense, 
each  for  a  different  reason— Republi- 
cans feeling  they  are  stuck  with  it  and 
that  we  do  not  want  to  go  ahead  and 
give  the  President  any  more  on  his 
plate  of  difficulties;  Democrats  for  the 
fact  that,  "Well,  you  know,  maybe  the 
President  will  stimible  further  and  we 
will  be  the  beneficiaries  of  his  fall"  or, 
if,  indeed,  something  "bad"  happens  in 
Nicaragua,  "We  don't  want  it  laid  at 
our  doorsteps." 

I  yield  mj^self  5  additional  minutes. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  recognized  for  5  additional 
mlnutdiL 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Forget  for  a  minute 
the  politics  of  something  that  has  in- 
volved our  national  reputation.  I  am 
not  worried  about  the  reputation  of 
the  Republican  Party  or  the  Demo- 
cratic I^uty.  I  do  not  care  much  about 
the  reputation  of  Ronald  Reagan  or 
the  reputations  of  Jm  Wright,  Bob 
Btss,  or  Bob  Dole.  I  care  about  the 
reputation  of  the  United  States  of 
America. 

Tou  know  as  well  as  I  do  that  we 
derive  a  strength  not  from  our  num- 
bers—because there  are  many  nations 
larger  than  we  are— but  because  of  our 
belief  in  our  moral  rectitude.  And 
there  is  no  moral  rectitude  to  tills 
policy  and  certainly  not  in  light  of  the 
facts  which  are  now  well  known  to  ev- 
erylxxly. 

Sometimes,  they  say,  the  bigger  the 
lie  and  the  more  it  is  repeated,  the 
better  the  chance  for  success. 

I  remember  when  we  used  to  get  into 
a  hullabaloo  around  here  over  covert 
activities.  That  was  when  the  mining 
of  the  Nicaraguan  harbors  was  sup- 
posedly covert. 

I  can  Jxist  see  it  now,  some  gnome  In 
the  White  House  basement  figured: 
"Well,  let's  do  it  the  other  way 
around.  Let's  do  it  openly.  Let's  do  it 
overtly." 

I  mean,  does  anybody  Just  stop  to 
think  how  bizarre  it  is  that  the  United 
States  is  overthrowing  a  government 
that  it  openly  recognizes  with  merce- 
naries? Give  me  an  historical  equiva- 
lent of  that  in  anyone's  lifetime,  re- 
gardless of  how  young  or  how  old.  We 
have  never  done  it.  Now  we  have  not 
only  done  it,  we  continue  to  do  it.  And 
with  this  vote  we  are  saying,  "Keep 
going." 

So  ^at  is  at  issue  here  is  very  much 
a  matter  of  national  security  and  our 
strength  as  a  nation. 

People  say  to  me  during  our  domes- 
tic debates,  "Well,  it  is  not  so  bad, 
really,  that  we  have  these  deficits  and 
our  cliildren  are  going  to  have  to  pay 
for  them."  And,  as  much  as  I  oppose 
that  train  of  thought,  I  can  accept,  I 
suppose,  certain  facts  of  political  life. 

But  then,  when  they  try  to  alter  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  I 
said: 

Look,  if  you  want  to  leave  your  kids  In 
hock,  U  far  as  the  deficit  is  concerned,  that 
is  your  business.  I  vote  against  this  ap- 
proach and  indicate  it  is  wrong,  but  there  is 
not  much  I  can  do  to  change  it.  But  at  least 
let  us  leave  the  Constitution  intact  and  not 
burden  it  everyday  by  coming  to  the  Senate 
floor  and  offering  some  cheap  amendment 
that  is  going  to  change  that  great  statement 
of  idealism  and  human  value. 

I  am  saying  the  same  thing  in  this 
debate.  If  you  want  to  squander  the 
$40  million  or  $100  million,  go  ahead, 
be  my  guest,  but  let's  not  squander  a 
heritage  of  honor,  one  of  compassion. 


one  of  rising  up  to  fight  when  the 
cause  is  worth  it.  Why  sacrifice  that 
for  this  grubby,  sleazy  little  operation 
involving  a  bimch  of  ex-€omoza  lieu- 
tenants who  have  their  particular  ax 
to  grind?  They  do  not  care  about  com- 
munism. We  should  care  about  com- 
munism and  combating  it  throughout 
Central  America,  South  America,  and 
the  Caribl)ean. 

This  is  only  the  beginning.  We  do 
not  have  enough  troops,  we  do  not 
have  enough  mercenaries,  we  do  not 
have  enough  money  to  engage  in  this 
kind  of  a  policy  as  being  an  effective 
means  to  eradicate  the  causes  that 
bring  in  communism  to  our  part  of  the 
world. 

You  think  this  is  a  tough  piece  of 
duty?  How  about  Brazil?  How  about 
all  the  other  South  American  coun- 
tries? How  about  the  Caribbean? 

We  do  not  have  adequate  resources 
to  do  that.  The  people  of  Nicaragua 
must  begin  to  believe  that  there  is  a 
better  way  to  a  quality  of  life  through 
democracy  and  what  this  Nation 
stands  for  than  going  the  route  of 
communism. 

They  are  looking  for  our  doctors  and 
our  medical  teams.  How  many  medical 
teams  do  we  currently  have  in  Central 
America.  South  America,  and  the  Car- 
ibbean? How  many  educational  pro- 
grams are  being  made  available  to  the 
citizens  of  that  part  of  the  world?  How 
many  roofs  are  being  built  over  their 
heads?  How  much  food? 

I  yield  myself  5  more  minutes. 

How  many  of  these  needs  are  we  ac- 
tually addressing?  None.  Oh,  we  pro- 
vide a  little  support  for  a  particular 
Peace  Corps  effort  here,  a  little  aid 
over  there,  or  little  Exlmbank  in  be- 
tween. 

This  is  the  real  nature  of  the  con- 
flict vis-a-vis  commimism. 

There  was  a  day  when  all  crime  was 
solved  by  the  FBI  in  the  United  States 
at  the  end  of  a  Thompson  machine 
gun.  More  crime  is  now  solved  in  the 
laboratories  of  the  FBI.  Times  have 
changed.  It  is  not  the  armed  conflict  I 
worry  about  in  South  America  and 
Central  America  and  the  Caribbean,  it 
is  the  battle  for  men's  minds,  for  the 
futures  of  their  children.  And  we  are 
not  even  in  the  ring.  We  gave  up  on 
Cuba  a  long  time  ago.  And  now  appar- 
ently we  think  a  little,  armed  conflict 
run  by  mercenaries  in  Nicaragua  is 
going  to  achieve  the  greatest  ideals  of 
this  Nation. 

Well,  as  I  started  to  say,  this  is  much 
more  than  an  accoimting  problem  as 
to  how  the  money  was  spent.  It  is 
much  broader  than  any  investigation 
undertaken  by  the  Senate  Select  Com- 
mittee or  the  House  Select  Committee 
on  the  Iran-Contra  matter. 

What  is  at  issue  here  is  the  honor  of 
the  United  States,  and  the  proper  ex- 
pression of  its  ideals.  The  issue  is  the 
direction  that  we  intend  to  go  and  the 
willingness  to  admit  that  we  are  going 


to  try  to  eradicate  those  causes  that 
have  fostered  commimism  in  Central 
America,  causes  that  have  brought  the 
Communists  into  our  hemisphere  and 
resulted  in  the  degradation  of  oiu:  na- 
tional policies  and  our  standing  in  the 
world. 

This  is  a  great  Nation.  The  political 
systems  of  this  Nation  have  served 
man  in  a  way  that  has  never  occurred 
before  in  the  history  of  the  world.  But 
the  United  States  did  not  get  there  by 
mining  harbors  and  having  Swiss  bank 
accounts  and  diverting  fluids  and 
having  officers  of  the  Armed  FV>n:es 
take  the  fifth  amendment.  I  repeat 
this  is  not  the  U.S.  policy  that  is  going 
to  go  ahead  and  lick  totalitarianism  in 
whatever  form. 

So  it  is  much  more  than  $40  million 
at  issue— we  are  going  to  lose  $40  mil- 
lion to  this  cause:  that  is  gone— but 
what  is  at  issue  is  how  each  American 
citizen  feels  inside.  And  that  eventual- 
ly finds  expressions  as  to  how  we  as 
Americans  are  viewed  throughout  the 
world.  You  lose  that  and.  believe  me, 
our  problems  wiU  not  Just  be  in  Cen- 
tral America.  They  also  will  be  here  at 
home. 

So  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  do  the 
right  thing,  not  by  virtue  of  having 
been  persuaded  politically  or  philo- 
sophically, but  by  virtue  of  seeing  the 
results  of  this  sleazy  policy.  There  is 
no  result  whatsoever  to  show  for  all 
the  money  that  has  been  spent. 
Horror  and  tragedy  exists  as  a  direct 
result  of  our  tax  dollars.  View  that 
and  decide  whether  $40  million  more 
is  going  to  alleviate  the  problem.  Ask 
the  question  as  to  whether  $40  million 
more  is  going  to  have  us  standing  tall 
as  Americans. 

Our  greatness  as  a  nation  does  not 
lie  in  the  continuation  of  this  policy, 
rather  it  lies  in  a  rejection  of  that 
policy  to  do  directly  by  vote  what 
needed  to  be  done  a  long  time  ago;  to 
say  to  the  American  people  that  there 
ia  a  price  to  be  paid.  Right  now  that 
price  is  courage  on  this  vote,  to  say  to 
the  American  people  that  democracy 
and  its  ideals  will  never  come  cheap. 
They  will  not  be  achieved  by  merce- 
naries. They  will  not  be  achieved  by 
skulduggery.  In  the  final  analysis  it  is 
our  money,  and  it  is  our  lives.  And  if 
those  two  things  are  not  present  to- 
gether, chances  are  the  game  is  not 
worth  the  candy.  This  game  certainly 
is  not.  Hopefully  when  tomorrow 
dawns  there  will  be  a  new  policy,  and 
it  will  involve  our  doctors,  it  will  in- 
volve our  educators,  it  will  involve  our 
builders,  it  will  involve  our  teachers, 
all  of  whom  will  be  in  Nicaragua  and 
that  part  of  the  world— rather  our 
mercenaries. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Wyoming  is  recognized 
for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Mississippi  for  yielding. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  no  doubts  that 
this  resolution  of  disapproval  will  fail, 
and  the  policy  of  sending  aid  to  the 
democratic  resistance  in  Nicaragua 
will  be  reaffirmed  here  today.  Yet.  I 
am  troubled  that  so  many  Senators 
will  vote  against  sending  aid  to  the 
freedom  fighters  in  Nicaragua.  I  am 
certain  that  there  exists,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, a  multitude  of  rationales  for  cer- 
tain Senators  who  cannot  support  this 
aid  package.  Some  will  say  they  are 
uncertain  that  the  Contras  are  as 
democratic  as  they  would  like.  Others 
will  say  they  cannot  support  a  policy 
that  causes  bloodshed,  as  though  the 
United  States  supported  Sandlnista 
revolution  that  brought  the  cvurent 
Nicaraguan  regime  to  power  and  over- 
threw Anastazio  Somoza  in  1979,  or 
for  that  matter  our  own  revolution  did 
not  involve  bloodshed.  Still  other  Sen- 
ators will  argue  that  the  mysterious 
Iran-Contra  events  will,  as  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  Just  said,  taint  the 
whole  policy  as  sleazy  even  though  the 
aid  we  are  debating  today  has  abso- 
lutely nothing  to  do  with  that 

Mr.  President,  I  want  my  colleagues 
to  understand  that  no  matter  how 
comfortable  and  no  matter  how  con- 
venient these  arguments  sound  now  to 
keep  us  from  having  to  do  the  difficult 
thing,  the  right  thing,  they  will  not  be 
remembered  if  we,  by  our  failiure  to 
act  in  support  of  freedom,  leave  in 
place  on  the  land  bridge  between  the 
two  continents  of  this  hemisphere  a 
Marxist-Leninist  dictatorship,  allied 
militarily  and  spiritually  with  the 
Soviet  Union.  That,  Mr.  President,  will 
affect  history.  That,  lix.  President, 
will  affect  security  in  this  hemisphere 
for  as  far  as  one  can  see. 

Should  we  deny  the  aid  to  the  free- 
dom fighters  in  Nicaragua  we  will  be 
faced  down  the  line  with  providing 
that  aid  to  freedom  fighters  in  Guate- 
mala, or  In  El  Salvador,  or  Costa  Rica, 
or  even  Mexico.  We  will  insure  that 
one  day  in  our  lifetime  or  our  chil- 
dren's lifetime  that  American  soldiers 
will  be  fighting  and  dying  to  preserve 
the  seciu^ty  of  our  own  borders,  and 
the  freedoms  that  we  cherish.  No  one 
will  remember  then  the  axact  percent- 
age of  ex-Somoza  soldiers  in  the 
Contra  ranks,  though  that  percentage 
is  minuscule.  No  one  will  remember 
the  cries  for  a  diplomatic  solution  as 
the  only  "moral"  alternative  when 
faced  with  sending  young  Americans 
to  Central  America  to  fight  and  die. 
No  one  will  even  remember  the  Iran- 
Contra  affair  when  our  hemisphere  is 
embroiled  in  revolution  after  revolu- 
tion in  Central  America  and  South 
America  leading  up  to  our  front  door- 
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■tep  in  If  ezloo.  No  one  will  remember 
wben  the  Soviet  Union  occupies  naval 
buea  in  both  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pa- 
dfle  threatening  our  aea  lanes  with 
ease.  And  no  one  will  remember  when 
Soviet  waiplanes  dominate  the  skies  of 
both  South  and  North  America. 

Mr.  President,  what  Americans  will 
remember  is  that  it  is  this  Senate  and 
certain  Senators  who  fail  to  support 
people  wHUnc  to  fight  for  their  own 
freedom  so  that  Americans  need  not. 

The  Senator  from  Connecticut  does 
absotaite  violence  to  the  concept  of 
pecwde  wining  to  shed  their  own  blood 
in  behalf  of  their  own  freedom  by  call- 
ing them  mercenaries.  They  do  not  op- 
erate at  the  be^  and  command  of  the 
UJS.  military,  the  UJS.  State  E>epart- 
ment,  the  CIA  or  anything  else.  They 
die  with  blood  that  bleeds.  They  suffer 
pain  that  hurts,  not  because  we  teU 
them  what  to  do  but  because  they 
desire  the  freedoms  that  we  take  for 
granted. 

And  it  is  genuinely  obscene  to  taint 
that  effort  and  that  desire  with  the 
word  "mercenary."  Nothing  could  pos- 
sibly be  farther  from  the  truth.  It  Is 
an  Insult  to  the  courage  of  people  who 
believe  In  freedom.  People  will  remem- 
ber a  vote  In  disapproving  this  aid  to 
the  Nlcaraguan  fighters  not  as  a  repu- 
diation of  the  Reagan  doctrine,  but  as 
a  meek  American  acceptance  of  the 
Breshnev  doctrine:  that  once  Marxist- 
Leninist  revolution  has  occurred  there 
is  no  reversing  wh&t  the  Soviet  Com- 
munist leader  Mikh».n  Gorbachev  or 
his  successors  and  predecessors  call 
the  "march  of  history."  and  what  is  in 
reality  the  march  of  tyranny. 

Today  a  vote  in  support  of  this  reso- 
lution cannot  be  interpreted  as  any- 
thing other  than  a  vote  in  favor  of  the 
Sandinlsta  regime.  It  is  a  vote  for  com- 
mtmiam  in  Central  America.  There  is  a 
dear  choice.  It  has  been  befuddled  by 
claims  that  we  were  interdicting  arms, 
that  we  were  containing,  that  we  were 
doing  one  thing  and  another.  The  real, 
honest-to-goodness  clear  choice  that 
Americans  need  to  realize  this  vote 
represents  is  whether  to  embrace  or 
oppose  the  concept  of  a  Communist 
regime,  straddling  both  oceans  of  this 
hemisphere,  repressing  the  freedom  of 
its  church,  its  people  to  vote  to  join 
unions,  to  do  all  kinds  of  things  that 
we  take  for  granted,  to  establish  air 
bases  with  facilities  to  take  the  largest 
airplanes  in  the  Soviet  arsenal,  to  es- 
tablish the  ability  for  Soviet  recon- 
naissance aircraft  to  monitor  the  de- 
parture from  Puget  Sound  of  the  Tri- 
dent submarine  fleet,  to  establish  a 
Soviet  presence  domhiatlng   the   air 
and  sea  around  both  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  passages  to  the  Caribbean  in 
this  hemisphere.  That  is  what  is  at 
issue.  Either  you  acquiesce  In  that  or 
you  say  that  there  is  still  time  to  avoid 
such  a  Communist  domination  of  the 
bridge  between  the  two  American  con- 


tinents. It  is  really  not  all  that  compli- 
cated. 

The  Senator  from  Connecticut  sajra 
we  ought  to  do  the  right  thing.  I 
agree.  But  the  right  thing  ought  to  be 
dtflned  in  terms  which  the  American 
people  can  understand  it,  not  in  terms 
of  the  interdiction  of  arms,  not  in 
terms  of  how  the  hmnan  rights  policy 
of  the  Contras  compares  to  that  of  the 
human  rights  policies  of  the  Sandinis- 
tas, but  in  terms  of  the  long-term  na- 
tional security  of  this  country. 

There  are  over  100  million  people, 
Mr.  President,  that  live  between  the 
Mexican  border  and  the  Panama 
Canal.  I  defy  anybody  to  suggest  to  me 
that  those  100  million  people  are  going 
to  move  southward  to  Nicaragua,  to 
find  comfort  in  the  doctrines  of  Castro 
or  the  Soviet  Union  or  for  the  educa- 
tional opportunities — and  all  the 
things  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
Just  mentioned.  They  are  not  going  to 
move  that  way.  They  wlU  move  the 
other  way.  They  always  have  and  they 
always  will. 

You  have  a  country  down  there 
whose  expressed  purpose  in  life,  and  In 
which  their  constitution  expresses 
that  theirs  is  a  revolution  without  bor- 
ders. They  have  set  upon  taking  over 
the  free  nations  of  this  hemisphere. 
Democracy  in  Central  America  is  on 
the  rise  in  the  region  but  for  this  one 
area,  the  one  area  where  Congress  has 
blown  such  an  uncertain  trumpet.  The 
Soviet  Union  last  year  spent  over  $600 
million,  three  times  the  sum  total  this 
Congress  has  offered,  with  endless 
conditions  and  restrictions,  since  the 
Contra  program  first  began.  In  1  year, 
three  times  as  much  as  all  we  have 
provided.  There  is  no  uncertainty  in 
that  Soviet  tnunpet.  There  is  abso- 
lutely no  mistaking  the  goal  that  they 
have  there.  It  is  wild  to  assume  that 
this  country,  unlike  others,  would  will- 
ingly forego  the  power  that  it  holds  by 
the  gun  and  is  supported  by  the  Soviet 
Utaion.  It  really  is  a  question  of  wheth- 
er or  not  this  Congress  and  this  coun- 
try will  focus  on  that  issue  or  whether 
it  wlU  continue  to  obscure  the  issue  in 
an  kinds  of  ways  alx>ut  talking  about 
whether  a  colonel  exceeded  his 
bounds,  or  whether  the  trade  for  hos- 
tages in  Iran  got  mixed  up  with  money 
for  the  Contras  or  not. 

All  of  those  things  we  do  not  imow 
and  they  are  irrelevant  to  the  question 
as  to  who  dominates  and  who  controls 
the  seas  of  the  southern  part  of  the 
borders  of  the  United  States.  WiU  it  be 
the  United  States  and  its  allies  or  win 
it  be  the  Soviet  Union  and  its  cUent 
states,  Cuba  and  now  Nicaragua?  WiU 
it  be  that  we  willingly  forego  the  secu- 
rity of  North  America  as  weU  as  South 
America  to  the  air  bases  and  sea  bases 
that  win  be  established  by  the  Soviet 
Union  in  Nicaragua  or  both  oceans?  Or 
win  it  be  that  we  wiU  continue  to  sup- 
port the  people  who  wish  to  support 
the  freedom  they  thought  they  had 


won  in  the  revolution  which  succeeded 
in  overthrowing  Somoza? 
That  is  a  very  simple  question. 
It  is  not  about  Colonel  North.  It  is 
not  about  the  fifth  amendment.  It  is 
not  about  any  of  the  obfuscations  op- 
ponents of  this  win  raise.  It  is  about 
specificaUy  whether  or  nor  the  Soviet 
Union  win  dominate  this  hemisphere. 

Mr.  fresident,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  fun  text  of  my  remarks 

be  printed  in  the  Record^ 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Iidr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
no  doubts  that  this  resolution  of  dis- 
approval win  faU  and  the  poUcy  of 
sending  aid  to  the  democratic  resist- 
ance in  Nicaragua  win  be  reaffirmed 
here  today.  StUl.  I  am  troubled  that  so 
many  Senators  wiU  vote  against  aiding 
the  freedom  fighters  in  Nicaragua. 

Mr.  president,  I  am  sure  that  there 
exists  a  multitude  of  rationales  for 
certain  Senators  who  cannot  support 
this  aid  package.  Some  wiU  say  they 
are  not  certain  that  the  Contras  are  as 
democratic  as  they  would  like.  Others 
win  say  that  they  cannot  support  a 
poUcy  that  causes  bloodshed,  as 
though  the  United  States  supported 
Sandinlsta  revolution  that  brought 
the  current  Nlcaraguan  regime  to 
power  and  overthrew  Anastasla 
Somoaa  in  1979,  or  for  that  matter, 
our  own  revolution,  did  not  involve 
blooddied.  Stin  others  win  argue  that 
the  mjrsterious  Iran-Contra  events,  an 
essentlaUy  domestic  poUtical  problem, 
gives  them  pause,  even  though  the  aid 
we  are  debating  today  has  absolutely 
nothing  to  do  with  it. 

Mr.  President.  I  want  my  coneagues 
to  imderstand,  that  no  matter  how 
comfortable  and  convenient  these  ar- 
gimiettts  sound  now  to  keep  from 
having  to  do  the  difficult  thing,  the 
right  thing,  they  wiU  not  be  remem- 
bered if  we,  by  our  f  aUure  to  act,  leave 
in  place  on  the  land  bridge  between 
the  t^o  continents  of  this  hemisphere 
a  Maixist-Leninist  dictatorship  aUied 
mintarUy.  and  spirituany,  with  the 
Soviet  Union.  That,  Mr.  President,  wlU 
affect  history  and  security  in  this 
hemisphere  for  as  far  out  as  one  can 
see. 

Mr.  President,  if  we  deny  aid  to  the 
freedom  fighters  in  Nicaragua,  we  wlU 
be  faeed  down  the  line  with  providing 
that  aid  to  freedom  fighters  in  Guate- 
mala or  El  Salvador  or  Costa  Rica  or 
even  Mexico. 

We  win  ensure  that  one  day  in  our 
lifetimes  or  our  chUdren's  lifetimes 
Ameif  can  soldiers  win  be  fighting  and 
dying  to  preserve  the  security  of  our 
own  borders  and  the  freedoms  we 
cherish.  No  one  win  remember  then 
the  exact  percentage  of  ex-Somoza  sol- 
diers in  the  Contras  ranks,  though 
that  i>ercentage  is  mlniscule.  No  one 
win  remember  the  cries  for  a  diplo- 
matic solution  as  the  only  moral  alter- 


native when  faced  with  sending  young 
Americans  to  Central  America  to  fight 
and  die.  No  one  win  even  remember 
the  Iran-Contra  affair  when  our  hemi- 
sphere is  embroUed  in  revolution  after 
revolution  in  Central  America  leading 
up  to  our  front  doorstep  in  Mexico.  No 
one  win  remember  when  the  Soviet 
Union  occupies  naval  baaes  in  both  the 
Atlantic  and  the  Pacific  threatening 
our  sealanes  with  ease.  No  one  wlU  re- 
member when  Soviet  warplanes  domi- 
nate the  sides  of  both  North  and  South 
America. 

Mr.  President,  what  Americans  win 
remember  is  that  this  Senate,  and  cer- 
tain Senators,  f  aUed  to  support  people 
willing  to  fight  for  their  freedom  so 
that  Americans  need  not.  They  win  re- 
member that  these  people  acquiesced 
in  the  establishment  of  a  permanent 
miUtary  base  of  operation  for  the 
Soviet  Union  on  the  American  Conti- 
nent. They  win  remember  a  vote  in 
favor  or  disapproving  aid  to  the  Nlca- 
raguan freedom  fighters  not  as  a  repu- 
diation of  the  Reagan  doctrine,  but  as 
the  meek  American  acceptance  of  the 
Brezhnev  doctrine:  That  once  a  Marx- 
ist-Leninist revolution  has  occiured. 
there  is  no  reversing  what  the  Com- 
munists can  the  march  of  history,  and 
what  is  in  reahty  the  march  of  tyran- 
ny. 

Mr.  President,  a  vote  today  in  sup- 
port of  this  revolution  of  disapproval 
cannot  be  interpreted  as  anything 
other  than  a  vote  for  the  Sandinlsta 
regime.  It  is  a  vote  for  communism  in 
Central  America.  TotaUtarian  dicta- 
torships, like  that  imposed  on  Nicara- 
gua at  this  moment,  are  the  least 
likely  to  collapse  from  within  and  the 
most  likely  to  attempt  to  spread  their 
tryanny  to  their  neighbors.  We  cannot 
escape  the  historical  fact  that  totaU- 
tarlan  dictatorships  of  the  left  and  the 
right  are  fimdamentany  more  danger- 
ous to  the  preservation  of  freedom 
than  are  the  petty  autocrats  the 
Washington  Post  chatters  about  on  a 
daily  basis. 

Mr.  President,  a  vote  against  this  aid 
is  a  vote  to  continue  the  suppression 
of  basic  human  rights  in  Nicaragua. 
What  about  freedom  of  the  press?  Is 
there  more  freedom  of  the  press  in 
Nicaragua  today  than  a  year  ago,  or 
Immediately  after  the  revolution,  or 
even  when  Somoza  was  in  power?  No. 
La  Prensa,  the  only  remaining  inde- 
pendent part  of  the  media  was  ruth- 
lessly censored,  and  then  closed  by  the 
Sandinistas.  Perht^ffi  the  Nlcaraguan 
people  do  not  need  a  free  press?  Per- 
haps it  is  an  right  that  the  new  Sandi- 
nlsta constitution  dictates  that  the 
media  are  In  the  service  of  the  nation- 
al interest,  a  national  interest  that  is 
defined  totaUy  by  what  the  ruling 
party  beUeves  it  should  be? 

Mr.  President,  a  vote  against  the 
freedom  fighters  win  ensure  that  the 
Sandinlsta  defense  committees  contin- 
ue to  control  access  to  the  press,  to 


medical  care,  to  ration  cards  for  basic 
foodstuffs  and  for  aU  the  other  needs 
of  the  Nlcaraguan  people.  Even  em- 
ployment is  subject  to  the  vproval  of 
these  committees  whose  only  criteria 
is  that  individuals  support  the  poUcies 
of  the  Government  and  take  no  poUti- 
cal action  inconsistent  with  the  win  of 
the  party.  Why  should  we  be  so  upset 
about  that? 

These  are  the  tools  of  the  totaUtar- 
ian  mind,  Mr.  President,  that  are  used 
to  break  a  people's  win  and  to  subju- 
gate them  in  the  Interest  of  a  socialist 
peace  and  a  socialist  world. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  between 
8,000  and  10,000  poUtical  prisoners  in 
detention  today  in  Nicaragua.  In  1986 
alone  there  were  at  least  32  poUtical 
kinings,  20  killings  of  prisoners  and 
possibly  as  many  as  500  civilian  kin- 
ings by  the  Nicaragua  mlUtary.  The 
Sandinistas  have  forcibly  relocated 
some  200,000  persons  according  to  the 
Sandinlsta  government's  own  figures. 
Torture  and  abuse  of  prisoners,  and 
the  mass  arrest  of  over  5.300  civilians, 
are  the  rule  in  Nicaragua.  PoUtical  as- 
sassination and  high-level  government 
involvement  in  drug  trafficking  are 
the  tools  of  the  y^imrtiniift^w 

Mr.  President,  does  anyone  care 
about  freedom  of  religious  expression 
in  Nicaragua?  Do  we  want  to  see  the 
continuation  of  the  official  harass- 
ment and  humiliation  of  the  CathoUc 
Church  in  Nicaragua  because  it  win 
not  pay  tribute  to  the  declared  van- 
guard of  the  revolution?  The  Sandinis- 
tas have  undertaken  a  program,  con- 
sistent with  programs  in  aU  Commu- 
nist countries,  to  undermine  the 
church's  traditional  influence  in  Nlca- 
raguan society.  They  exUe  any  reU- 
gious  leaders  who  oppose  their  pro- 
grams. They  have  banned  the  church 
newspaper  and  radio  station.  They 
interfere  with  holy  masses  and  have 
even  tried  to  stop  them.  They  con- 
script seminarians.  And  they  even  di- 
rected the  mob  violence  against  the 
Pope  as  he  celebrated  mass  in  Mana- 
gua in  March  1983. 

Mr.  President,  lest  you  think  this  vi- 
olence is  directed  only  against  the 
CathoUcs,  the  Jews  in  Nicaragua,  as  in 
an  socialist  countries,  are  among  the 
most  persecuted.  Victims  of  searches, 
beatings,  property  confiscation  and 
forced  exUe,  the  Jewish  community  in 
Nicaragiu  is  subject  to  the  worst  anti- 
Semitic  propaganda  to  be  found  in 
this  hemisphere. 

Mr.  President,  voting  aid  to  Nicara- 
gua's freedom  fighters  also  makes 
good  strategic  sense.  One  hundred  and 
sixty-four  years  ago  President  Mon- 
roe's doctrine  was  established.  It 
simply  stated  that  the  United  States 
could  not  tolerate  the  establishment 
of  bases  for  hostUe  foreign  powers  in 
the  Western  Hemisphere. 

This  poUcy  has  been  reaffirmed  by 
nearly  every  President  of  the  United 
States,  including  Theodore  Roosevelt 


and  John  F.  Kennedy.  It  has  been  a 
bipartisan  aspect  of  our  foreign  poUcy 
that  has  served  us  and  the  friends  of 
freedom  weU  since  1823.  Can  cutting 
aid  to  the  freedom  fighters  in  Nicara- 
giui,  thereby  strengthening  the  Sandi- 
nistas and  their  overt  alliance  with  the 
Soviet  bloc,  be  seen  as  anything  but  a 
repudiation  of  this  doctrine?  Are  we 
ready  to  abandon  this  doctrine  today 
on  the  floor  of  this  Senate?  Do  we 
abandon  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  the 
Reagan  doctrine  and  embrace  without 
comment  the  Brezhnev  doctrine.  A 
vote  for  this  resolution  is  such  an  act. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  also  remind 
the  Senate  that  since  1945  the  United 
States  has  also  undertaken  the  de- 
fense of  freedom  outside  the  Western 
Hemisphere.  We  have  established  po- 
Utical and  miUtary  commitments  in 
both  Western  Europe  and  the  Par 
East.  Mr.  President,  the  efficacy  of 
these  bipartisan  poUcies  is  threatened 
today  by  the  existence  along  our 
southern  border  of  a  totaUtarian 
regime  aligned  with  Moscow. 

Exporting  communism  to  Central 
America  and  the  Caribbean  is  such  an 
obvious  and  essential  part  of  Soviet 
strategy,  not  because  of  any  legitimate 
Russian  security  concern,  but  because 
the  Soviets  realize  that  the  United 
States  has  an  obligation  imder  the 
Constitution  to  defend  first  its  sover- 
eign territory  and  people  from  aU 
threats. 

To  the  extent  that  American  eyes 
are  turned  toward  our  southern 
border,  the  Soviet  Union  win  have  a 
freer  hand  in  the  rest  of  the  world. 
The  freedom  of  action  of  the  United 
States  in  the  defense  of  freedom  is  put 
in  jeopardy,  and  we  may  not  be  able  to 
meet  our  overseas  oltUgatlons  liecause 
of  it.  If  we  become  tied  down  in  the 
Americas,  the  Soviet  Union  is 
strengthened,  and  in  some  future  war 
we  may  not  be  able  to  use  American 
power  to  preserve  the  freedom  of  alUes 
we  are  committed  to  defend. 

Mr.  President,  the  Soviets  under- 
stand our  vuInerabiUty  better  than 
some  Senators.  They  know  that  their 
investment  now  in  supporting  Marxist- 
Leninist  states  on  our  southern  fron- 
tier win  pay  higher  dividends  than  the 
simple  addition  of  a  few  milUon  more 
souls  under  their  totaUtarian  controL 
It  win  serve  to  constrain  the  freedom 
of  action  of  the  United  States  else- 
where in  the  world,  with  the  horren- 
dous impUcatlons  that  has  for  the  siu-- 
vival  and  prosperity  of  free  men  every- 
where. 

Mr.  President,  some  laugh  at  the 
idea  that  Nicaragua  could  ever  be  a 
strategic  threat  to  the  United  States.  I 
suggest  that  they  look  at  the  mi^)  of 
Central  America  and  the  Caribbean. 
Anyone  can  see  that  Nicaragua  is  the 
key  to  the  control  of  the  isthmus  that 
divides  the  two  continents.  That  isth- 
mus guards  the  lifelines  of  our  nation- 
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•1  Mcurlty  between  the  Atlantic  and 
the  Faettle  and  la  one  of  the  two  door- 
waya  to  the  Caribbean,  the  strategical- 
ly moat  nOnerable  awroach  to  the 
North  American  mainland.  The  other 
approach,  not  oolncidentally.  is 
throu^  the  itraiti  of  Florida  and  the 
windward  paasace.  waterways  present- 
ly guarded  by  Soviet  weapons  in  the 
hands  of  the  Cubans. 

Mr.  Pretident.  the  Soviet  bloc  has 
given  the  NIcaraguans  over  $1.2  bUllon 
in  military  aid  since  1079.  Almost 
80,000  tons  of  military  equipment. 
There  are  over  3.000  Soviet  Cuban  and 
East  Oennan  military  advisers  and 
trainers  in  Nicaragua,  not  including 
4.000  so-called  civilians  from  those 
oountries. 

The  NIcaraguans  are  building  port 
faHUfJ—  on  the  Pacific  side  of  Nicara- 
gua with  major  servicing  capabilities. 
San  Juan  Del  Sur  lies  within  striking 
A^»nf»  of  the  major  sea  lines  of  com- 
munication running  to  and  from  the 
Panama  CanaL  Another  major  port  fa- 
cility is  being  developed  on  the  Atlan- 
tic side  which  win  have  a  1,000  foot 
pier  and  the  ability  to  handle  Soviet 
naval  vessels  up  to  the  23,000  ton 
Kirov-class  guided  missile  cruiser. 
Meanwhile  work  is  underway  on  a 
strategic  railway  to  link  these  two  f  a- 
dllttes. 

Mr.  President,  the  Nicaragiians  pos- 
sess the  largest  armed  forces  in  Cen- 
tral America.  The  Sandinista  army  has 
an  active  duty  force  of  over  75,000. 
compared  to  22,000  in  Honduras  and 
no  army  in  Costa  Rica.  There  are  40 
new  military  bases  under  construction 
by  Cuban  construction  crews.  The  new 
military  airfield  at  Punte  Huete  has  a 
runway  amiable  of  accommodating  any 
aircraft  in  the  Soviet  inventory  and  16 
fighter-sized  revetments.  This  airfield 
is  already  operationaL  Soviet  naval  re- 
connaissance aircraft  could  easily  spy 
on  the  United  States  Trident  subma- 
rine base  in  Puget  Sound  without  vio- 
lating United  States  airspace  and  will 
tntk.  Trident  SSBN's  in  transit  to 
their  pacific  stations.  The  sensitive 
mlsBlle-testlng  and  shuttle  launching 
faculties  at  Vandenburg  Air  Force 
Base  in  California  would  also  become 
vulnerable  to  increased  Soviet  elec- 
tronic surveillance. 

The  list  of  sophisticated  military 
equipment  being  provided  to  Nicara- 
gua is  a  mile  long.  BCI-24  Hind  attack 
helicopters,  main  battle  tanks,  surface- 
to-air  missiles,  artillery,  armored  per- 
sonnel carriers.  All  the  assets  of  the 
Soviet  mllltU7  are  available  to  the 
t^TiHiTiigfc—  And  shipments  of  these 
weapons  are  on  the  Increase,  with 
almost  $600  million  being  provided  in 
1980  alone.  That  is  more  by  300  per- 
cent than  we  have  provided  in  toto  to 
the  Contras.  The  numbers  of  these 
modem  wemwns  exceed  the  invento- 
ries of  much  larger  Latin  American 
states,  such  as  Mexico  and  Columbia. 


Mr.  President,  the  strategic  threat  to 
the  United  States  by  the  establish- 
ment of  this  Soviet  base  in  Central 
America  is  real.  These  are  but  a  few  of 
the  implications  for  the  United  States 
tolerating  a  prosperous  Marxist-Lenin- 
ist regime  in  Managua. 

Mr.  President,  I  said  at  the  begin- 
ning of  this  statement  that  a  vote  for 
disapproving  this  aid  would  not  be  re- 
membered by  our  children  for  all  the 
reasons  many  will  vote  against  aid 
today.  There  are  some  120  million 
people  living  between  the  Rio  Grande 
and  the  Panama  Canal.  If  the  Nicara- 
guan  Government  is  allowed  to  contin- 
ue its  "revolution  without  borders,"  I 
predict  that  one  day  the  United  States 
will  see  a  massive  flight  of  refugees 
first  into  Mexico,  and  then  into  our 
country. 

Given  a  choice,  men  never  flee 
toward  communism,  but  always  away 
from  it.  We  might  be  faced  with  a 
massive  civil  insurrection  on  our 
southern  border  one  day.  A  civil  war 
that  wUl  undoubtedly  spill  over  into 
the  American  Southwest. 

This  will  not  happen  next  year,  or 
maybe  not  the  next  or  even  the  next. 
But  what  will  we  do  when  It  does 
happen?  How  are  we  going  to  cope 
with  this  problem  and  live  up  to  all 
the  other  responsibilities  entrusted  to 
u«?  How  will  we  answer  our  children 
when  they  look  back  upon  this  time 
and  ask  why,  when  it  was  relatively 
cost  free,  we  did  not  act  to  preserve 
our  security  by  providing  assistance  to 
those  wUling  to  fight  our  mortal  en- 
emies? 

Mr.  President,  those  who  would 
remain  free  must  pay  a  price  to  do  so. 
Not  the  least  of  that  price  is  the 
burden  of  defense,  including  helping 
those  who  would  defend  themselves. 
Sometimes  that  burden  seems  to  im- 
pinge on  the  very  freedom  we  seek  to 
defend.  It  is  at  these  times  that  many 
search  for  convenient  excuses  not  to 
make  hard  choices.  To  postpone  diffi- 
cult decisions  and  commitments  to 
partisan  action.  But  history  has  shown 
US  that  there  is  no  advantage  in  wait- 
ing until  we  are  outmaneuvered,  and 
that  the  cost  in  blood  and  treasure  is 
increased  by  not  acting  resolutely.  The 
price  of  freedom,  Mr.  President,  in 
Nicaragua,  in  America,  and  in  the  rest 
of  the  world  is  high,  but  it  is  nothing 
compared  to  the  cost  of  defeat. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I 
wonder  if  the  distinguished  Senator 
ftom  Wyoming  will  clarify  a  state- 
ment. I  do  not  know  whether  he 
meant  this  or  whether  it  was  inadvert- 
ent. 

Am  I  correct  in  having  heard  that  he 
said  a  vote  for  this  resolution  of  disap- 
proval is  a  vote  for  communism  in  this 
hemisphere? 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Absolutely.  The  Sen- 
ator is  quite  correct.  It  is  a  vote  to  em- 
brace and  accept  the  Brezhnev  doc- 
trine.  It  is   a  vote  to  embrace  and 


accept  the  current  situation  in  Nicara- 
gua despite  the  fact  that  no  Senator, 
not  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  or 
any  ottier  Senator,  wlU  deny  that  the 
Sandiaista  government  is  a  client  state 
of  the  Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  The  Senator  is 
saying  that  those  who  vote  for  this 
proposal  are  voting  for  a  Communist 
government? 

Mr.  WALLOP.  They  are  voting  for  a 
Communist  government  in  our  hemi- 
sphere, voting  to  reject  the  Reagan 
doctrine  as  the  rule  of  policy  of  the 
United  States  of  America. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Voting  to  reject  the 
Reagan  doctrine? 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Yes,  voting  to  reject 
the  Reagan  doctrine,  to  embrace  the 
Brezhnev  doctrine.  And  to  reject  the 
Monroe  Doctrine. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Yesterday,  when  I 
started  out  this  debate,  I  was  wonder- 
ing when  this  point  would  be  made  on 
this  floor.  I  said: 

I  do  not  believe  that  this  vote  should  be  a 
"teat  of  patriotism." 

There  are  those  who  feel  that.  If  the 
Senate  votes  to  withdraw  the  U.S.  presence 
from  Central  America  by  cutting  off  funds 
to  the  Contras,  we  are  caving  in  to  commu- 
nism. Others,  myself  Included,  believe  that 
by  continued  funding  of  the  Contras,  we  are 
encouiaging  communism.  So,  regardless  of 
deeply  held  feelings  on  both  sides,  I  suggest 
that  we  lay  the  flag  aside  and  acknowledge 
that  there  Is  equal  patriotism  on  both  sides 
of  this  issue. 

I  find  it  deeply  offensive  that  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  should  suggest 
that  there  are  those  of  us  here  who 
are  trying  to  support  some  sort  of 
Comntunist  intrusion  into  our  hemi- 
sphere. 

Has  it  ever  occurred  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator 

Mr.  WALLOP.  If  the  Senator 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Senator,  I  have  the 
floor.  I  sat  here  as  offended  by  that 
kind  of  a  statement  as  I  was  hearing 
the  President  of  the  United  States 
during  his  State  of  the  Union  Address 
imply  that  those  of  us  who  oppose  the 
Contra  policy  fell  short  insofar  as  our 
opposition  to  communism  was  con- 
cerned. 

Has  it  occiured  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Wyoming  that  there  are 
many  ways  to  fight  communism?  Not 
including  the  overthrow,  I  might  add, 
of  a  government  that  we  recognize. 

Would  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
like  to  declare  war  on  Nicaragiia?  We 
reco^mize  the  Government  of  Nicara- 
gua. Or,  would  he  like  us  to  continue 
what  we  are  doing  indirectly,  by 
havliig  others  fight  our  battles  for  us? 
Many  of  us  stood  here  long  before 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  ever  spoke 
on  this  subject,  and  advocated  an  ac- 
tivist role  for  the  United  States  of 
America  In  Central  America,  South 
America,  and  the  Caribbean;  an  activ- 
ist r^le  to  keep  the  Commimists  out. 
But  nobody  cared,  not  Democrats,  not 


Republicans,  not  Presidents.  We  ne- 
glected that  part  of  the  world  and  now 
we  are  reaping  the  results  of  that  ne- 
glect. 

No;  I  am  not  living  with  the  Monroe 
Doctrine.  It  is  1987  and  something  dif- 
ferent is  required  of  this  Government 
in  response  to  the  Communist  threat. 
We  are  not  delivering  that  response  ef- 
fectively. 

I  speak  as  an  advocate,  believe  me, 
far  beyond  the  $40  million  we  are  de- 
bating here.  What  I  advocate  costs  a 
damn  sight  more  than  $40  million. 

But  I  am  not  going  to  stand  here 
and  listen  to  myself  and  others  who 
support  this  resolution,  have  it  termed 
a  disastrous  policy  and  be  accused  of 
favoring  the  introduction  of  commu- 
nism into  this  hemisphere. 

I  do  not  believe  this  is  a  vote  for 
commimism  in  our  hemisphere. 

Do  you  ttiink  the  Episcopal  Bishop 
of  Honduras  who  wrote  of  the  abuses 
by  the  Contras  and  asked  us  to  vote 
against  this  aid— do  you  think  he  is  a 
Communist? 

Mi.  wallop.  If  the  Senator 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  would  suggest  to 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  that  he 
take  a  look  at  the  record.  When  we 
mined  the  harbors  In  Nicaragua,  the 
Sandinista  regime  in  Nicaragua 
became  more  firmly  implanted.  When 
this  large  government  to  the  north  ad- 
vocated assassinating  their  officials, 
believe  me.  the  position  of  the  Sandi- 
nistas was  solidified. 

And  when  we  endorse  the  policy  by 
which  a  bunch  of  mercenaries  run 
around  killing  civilians,  we  solidify  the 
regime  in  Managua. 

No;  I  do  not  think  your  patriotism  or 
mine  is  at  issue  here.  What  is  at  issue 
here  is  how  we  most  effectively  contin- 
ue this  part  of  the  world  to  look  to  the 
United  States  for  leadership  rather 
than  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

I  suggest  that  the  Contra  policy  is 
hardly  one  that  befits  the  greatest 
nation  in  the  world  and  the  democrat- 
ic principles  for  which  it  stands. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  1  minute  for  a  response? 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Yes. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
not  a  question  of  patriotism.  It  is  a 
question  of  Judgment.  It  is  whether 
there  is  an  acceptance  of  the  Presi- 
dent's doctrine  or  a  rejection.  It  is  not 
a  question  of  patriotism.  I  have  been 
strong  in  support  of  Central  Americui 
democracies  long  before  some  others 
in  this  room  were  supporting  what  was 
a  timid  but  successful  policy  in  El  Sal- 
vador. I  have  been  a  supporter  of  the 
recommendations  of  the  Elissinger 
Commission  report,  which  have  been 
forgotten,  conveniently,  by  others. 

I  do  question  whether  it  is  a  good 
idea  to  embrace  the  Brezhnev  doctrine 
and  accept  it  so  meekly,  as  a  vote  in 
favor  of  this  resolution  will  do. 


Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President.  I 
jrield  5  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Vermont. 

U.S.  POLICT  TOWAKO  CKNTRAL  AMZUCA 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
often  voiced  my  strong  opposition  to 
the  administration's  i>olicy  of  support- 
ing the  Contras  in  Nicaragua.  I  am  as 
unconvinced  today  as  I  was  6  years  ago 
that  peace  can  be  achieved  in  Central 
America  by  military  force.  The  United 
States,  which  imquestionably  has  im- 
portant security  interests  In  Central 
America,  must  wake  up  to  the  realities 
in  that  region.  Rather  than  support  a 
third-rate  insurgency  in  a  hopeless 
struggle  to  overthrow  the  Sandinista 
government,  we  should  be  strengthen- 
ing democracy,  social  Justice  and  eco- 
nomic development  in  Central  Amer- 
ica. 

Instead  of  sending  giuis  to  the  Con- 
tras, the  United  States  should  be  send- 
ing doctors,  agronomists,  and  engi- 
neers to  Nicaragua.  That  is  how  we 
can  best  influence  events  in  that  coun- 
try, and  how  we  can  best  ensure  our 
own  security. 

Vermonters,  like  most  Americans, 
overwhelmingly  oppose  the  adminis- 
tration's policy  of  aiding  the  Contras. 
Many  of  them  have  traveled  to  Nicara- 
gua to  see  for  themselves  the  effects 
of  this  policy,  and  to  meet  the  people 
of  Nicaragua  who  have  been  the  tar- 
gets of  Contra  attacks.  One  Vermont- 
er,  Roger  Ellis,  a  veterinarian,  recently 
returned  from  a  10-day  trip  to  Nicara- 
gua with  nine  other  American  vets.  Dr. 
EUlis  wrote  to  me  about  his  trip,  and  I 
will  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  the 
full  text  of  his  letter  be  printed  in  the 
Record  following  my  remarks. 

These  vets  went  to  Nicaragua  to 
offer  their  expertise  in  i>.nimi>,i  care  to 
local  farmers.  They  were  the  largest 
group  of  American  vets  ever  to  visit 
Central  America.  They  helped  vacci- 
nate close  to  4,000  animals  against  dis- 
ease, and  in  the  process  they  gained 
the  respect  and  appreciation  of  hun- 
dreds of  people. 

Mr.  President,  if  there  is  ever  to  be 
peace  in  Nicaragua,  our  Government 
should  take  its  cue  from  patriotic 
Americans  like  Roger  Ellis.  He  knows 
better  than  most  that  we  can  have  far 
more  influence  in  Nicaragua  by  help- 
ing fanners  vaccinate  sick  animals 
than  we  can  beliind  the  barrel  of  a 
gun. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  letter  to 
which  I  referred  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Februast  23,  1987. 
Deab  FRmiDs:  As  the  co-leader  of  the 
HPI-UNAG  Veterinary  Tour  of  Nicaragua  I 
am  proud  to  report  that  it  was  a  tremendous 
success.  It  was  a  very  challenging  trip  both 
physically  and  logistically.  Given  that  It  was 
the  first  of  its  kind,  it  went  very  well. 


During  the  ten-day  trip,  the  thlrteen- 
member  group  from  around  the  U.S.  trained 
a  large  number  of  Nlcaraguan  *ntnrt»i 
health  technicians  In  vaccination  tech- 
niques and  other  animal  health  procedura. 
The  tour  members  also  assisted  Nlcaraguan 
technicians  In  vaccinating  almost  4,000  ani- 
mals. This  included  vaccination  of  dogs 
against  rabies,  pigs  against  hog  cholera  and 
horses  against  Venezuelan  encephalitis.  The 
group  gave  seminars  for  independent  farm- 
ers and  members  of  private  fann  coopera- 
tives in  the  regions  of  Boaco  and  Chontales. 
While  tour  participants  were  teaching,  they 
were  also  learning  about  Nlcaraguan  agri- 
culture and  animal  health.  The  group  also 
gained  valuable  insights  regarding  the  Nlca- 
raguan people,  their  history  and  culture. 
During  a  closing  session,  group  memt>en 
used  the  foUowing  words  to  describe  the 
Nlcaraguan  people:  eager  to  learn,  kind, 
honest,  and  loving. 

Vaccines,  animal  health  supplies  and 
equipment  were  left  behind  to  be  used  by 
the  newly  trained  animal  health  techni- 
cians. The  HPI  group's  presence  also  en- 
couraged cooperation  between  private  pro- 
ducers, government  officials  and  private 
relief  agencies.  These  relationships  are  cer- 
tain to  pass  on  the  gift  of  animal  health 
education  to  many  Nlcaraguan  people. 

Looking  to  the  future,  the  group  felt  that 
more  trips  like  this  should  occur,  not  only 
to  Nicaragua,  but  to  other  third  world  coun- 
tries. Formation  of  a  correlated  veterinary 
group  to  work  with  Heifer  Project  received 
much  positive  feedback.  An  appropriate 
name  was  proposed  of  VTVA  (Veterinarians 
in  Voluntary  Action). 

The  last  night  In  Managua  was  the  culmi- 
nation of  a  dream  started  in  the  back  of  a 
land  rover  seven  months  before  in  Nicara- 
gua. A  warm  group  of  new  friends  and  col- 
leagues gathered.  Ten  n.S.  veterinarians, 
two  U.S.  veterinary  students,  a  U.S.  farmer, 
a  Czechoslovakian  veterinarian,  the  chief 
veterinarian  of  Nicaragua,  a  rural  Nicara- 
gua veterinarian,  a  prominent  director  of 
CEPAD  (Committee  of  Evangelicals  for 
Progress  and  Development),  animal  health 
technicians  and  a  physician  from  the  Minis- 
try of  Health.  All  celebrated  the  trip's  suc- 
cess. A  letter  was  read  from  a  veterinarian 
from  the  Pan  American  Health  Organiza- 
tion pointing  out  that  this  trip  marked  the 
first  time  this  large  a  group  of  17.S.  veteri- 
narians had  visited  anywhere  in  Central 
America.  It  was  also  unique  because  it  took 
veterinarians  to  help  the  local  farmers  and 
health  technicians.  A  wonderful  group  of 
people  from  both  countries  with  a  single 
goal  of  caring  about  fellow  human  beings 
and  their  animals.  The  group  will  be  p»"i"g 
on  the  gift  of  animal  health  to  improve 
human  health  where  it  is  desperately 
needed. 

I  would  like  to  sincerely  thank  those  of 
you  that  made  financial  contributions  to 
defray  the  cost  of  supplies  used  on  the  trip. 
The  Nlcaraguan  people  were  amazed  at  the 
broad  range  of  support  from  the  American 
people  to  help  them.  Monetary  contribu- 
tions ranged  from  single  donations  of  $S  to 
group  donations  of  as  high  as  $800.  Total 
monetary  donations  exceeded  $2000.  The 
companies  which  supplied  the  veterinary 
supplies  were  equally  generous.  Donations 
and  discounts  on  supplies  also  totaled  over 
$2000.  My  only  regret  is  that  each  and  ev- 
eryone of  my  supporters  could  not  share  the 
smiles  and  respect  we  recieved  from  the  Nlc- 
araguan people,  young  and  old.  Muchas 
Gracias,  SeOor  (thank  you  very  much,  sir) 
was  a  very  common  reponse.  You  made  each 
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ol  TMdnc  and  hope  ponttde.  Tbank 
yaa  tran  Uw  bottom  of  my  heart  and  moat 
of  an  tnn  the  heaita  of  the  Nlcanguan 
poapla.  If  anyoae  haa  not  had  the  opportu- 
nity to  eaDtrftmte  It  ia  not  too  late.  Heifer 
PraJaet  la  atm  aoeepttnc  donatloDS  to  defray 
the  eoat  of  the  BappUea  they  purchaaed. 

nnally.  let  me  ahare  with  you  %  very 
meaatngtal  damonatiatlon  of  a  Nlcaracuan 
fanner^  appwctatton,  Thla  man  la  a  imall 
dairy  praduoer  """Mnf  30  oowa  <Hice  a  day 
aa  la  ttieir  tradittan.  He  had  aaked  me  to 
taka  a  look  at  hia  eo«8  becauae  hla  milk  waa 
iMitwj  rejected  at  the  milk  plant.  I  did  so  and 
ocRaniHd  a  procram  to  control  maatltls. 
WhOe  purdiaataic  aome  medicine  to  treat 
the  oova  I  aaw  a  madiete  for  sale  and  aaked 
If  I  eoold  boy  one.  He  aaked  me  not  to  aa  he 
would  like  to  let  me  one.  That  night  he 
gave  me  hia  own  machete  complete  with  a 
K^«.iiM<w  leather  caae  hia  godfather  bad 
made  him  aa  a  gift  for  hia  baptiam  He  said 
he  wanted  me  to  have  it  aa  a  token  of 
^i«y.«fc»  mm!  a  remembrance  of  him.  As  we 
cnbraeed.  teara  flUed  my  eyea  aa  I  wondered 
if  I  would  ever  aee  him  alive  agaha.  You  aee 
the  BiDoduran  Contra  Radio  haa  said  he  will 
not  Uve  out  1M7.  He  ia  a  target  for  assassi- 
natlan  becauae  he  la  h**«"«"g  an  official  of 
UNAO  to  help  the  private  farmer  of  Nicara- 
gua. How  long  must  this  aenaeless  killing  go 
on? 

Siooerely. 

Hooaa  O.  Ellis,  D.V.M. 

u.a.  ant  to  tsx  coittxas 
Mr.  I£AHY.  Mr.  President,  last 
Tiifiliy  I  spoke  at  length  in  opposi- 
tion to  further  n.S.  aid  to  the  Contra 
rebels  and  deBcribed  in  detail  the  rea- 
B0D8  for  my  opposition,  which  I  will 
not  go  into  again  today.  But  this  is  a 
lot  more  serious  an  issue  than:  Are  you 
for  Communist  aggressicm  or  against 
Communist  aggression?  Are  you  for  or 
against  the  Brcshnev  doctrine?  Are 
you  for  the  Monroe  Doctrine  or 
against  the  Mcmroe  Doctrine? 

Those  are  good  for  the  10-second 
summaries,  I  suppose,  on  talli  shows, 
but  they  do  not  bear  too  much  rela- 
ticm  to  reality. 

We  have  before  us  a  Senate  resolu- 
tion to  disannrove  $40  million  of  the 
$100  millian  military  aid  package. 

I  do  not  have  any  illusions  that  we 
are  going  to  be  able  to  stop  this 
money,  but  I  would  like  to  mention 
why  I  think  we  should  think  twice 
about  continuing  this  money.  Think  of 
aome  of  the  realities  today. 

The  Contras  continue  to  murder  in- 
nocent civilians.  That  is  said  by  repu- 
ti^le  human  rights  groups. 

Before  every  vote  in  this  body,  let- 
ters from  the  President  are  waived 
around  to  say  which  way  the  adminis- 
tration is  going  to  pressure  the  Con- 
tras to  change  their  ways.  Those  let- 
ters seem  to  be  forgotten  the  day  after 
the  vote  beca^jse  the  Contras  have  not 
changed  their  ways,  or  at  least  noth- 
ing has  been  shown  to  this  Senator  in- 
Mtmtin^  that  any  Idnd  of  pressure,  if  it 
was  brought  at  all.  by  the  administra- 
ticm  actually  worked. 

Over  $100  million  that  was  supposed 
to  have  gone  to  the  Contras  has  disap- 
peared. It  is  irresponsible  to  dump  an- 
other $40  million  down  this  rat  hole. 


at  least  until  we  know  where  the  other 
money  has  gone.  I  wish  there  were  as 
much  attention  given  to  the  money 
going  to  the  Contras  as  some  give 
when  they  worry  about  money  given 
perhaps  to  a  school  lunch  program,  to 
people  in  this  country. 

Artiuro  Cruz— the  rebel  leader  that 
Contra  supporters  cited  as  proof  that 
they  were  supporting  democrats— 
wtfked  away  from  the  whole  squalid 
m«8s.  He  said  publicly  the  Contras 
have  no  interest  in  democracy. 

Despite  congressional  restrictions, 
members  of  the  administration  have 
solicited  funds  for  the  Contras,  and 
have  turned  to  shady  arms  merchants 
and  private  financiers  to  keep  their 
obsession  alive. 

There  Is  no  question,  certainly  in  my 
mind,  that  Colonel  North  acted  with 
others  in  our  Government— with 
others  in  our  Government— to  violate 
the  Boland  amendment,  to  operate 
within  Central  America  while  the  ad- 
mtaistration  Just  made  a  sham  of  pre- 
tending to  be  at  all  concerned  about 
what  Congress  does. 

Mr.  President,  these  are  the  facts.  If 
aiB^one  truly  wants  to  act  in  good 
f  atth,  he  or  she  would  vote  down  this 
reQuest. 

But  this  is  unlikely  to  happen.  The 
$40  million,  plus  whatever  other 
money  they  have  received  from  illegal 
or  improper  activities  by  U.S.  officials, 
will  allow  the  Contras  to  keep  fighting 
a  while.  Nicaraguans,  rebels,  Sandinis- 
tas, and  the  ordinary  people  alike,  will 
keep  on  dying  uselessly. 

But,  Mr.  President,  the  end  is  in 
sight.  This  $40  million  is  almost  cer- 
tainly the  last  the  Contras  are  going 
to  get.  Sometime  late  in  the  simuner 
or  tills  fall,  n.S.  aid  will  nin  out,  and 
Congress  should  finally  have  the  cour- 
age to  end  this  disastrous  policy.  The 
Contras  will  rapidly  wither  away  into 
banditry  or  complete  dissolution. 

According  to  the  press.  Congressman 
MkcHEL,  Republican  leader  of  the 
House,  has  told  the  administration  it 
better  start  preparing  an  alternative 
policy  now  to  put  in  place  of  support 
for  the  Contras  insurgency.  If  this  is 
true,  I  congratulate  him  for  his  real- 
ism and  candor.  I  only  wish  that  alter- 
native policy  could  begin  now,  rather 
than  late  this  year,  when  more  people 
will  have  died  in  vain. 

I  take  no  satisfaction  in  predicting 
the  final  end  to  this  policy,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, but  I  suspect  there  will  be  one. 
At  some  point.  Congress  is  going  to  ac- 
tually do  what  people  in  this  country 
want  us  to  do— say  It  is  enough.  If  we 
are  unwilling  to  say  American  inter- 
ests are  so  great  that  we  ought  to  de- 
clare war  and  send  in  American  troops, 
why  are  we  using  this  back-door, 
shady,  sleazy  method  of  carrying  on  a 
war  in  Nicaragua? 

So.  Mr.  President,  I  say  I  take  no 
satisfaction  from  predicting  the  final 
end  of  this  failed  policy  of  the  Reagan 


administration,  even  though  I  have 
consistently  opposed  it  from  the 
moment  it  was  unveiled  in  the  Intelli- 
gence Committee  several  years  ago. 
The  loier  is  not  the  President.  He  will 
be  gone  in  less  than  2  years. 

The  losers  have  been  those  in  the 
United  States  and  Central  America 
who  want  to  find  a  way  to  work  out  an 
acceptable  political  solution.  I  reject 
totally  the  argument  of  those  who  say 
it  is  impossible  to  negotiate  with  the 
Sandinistas.  At  one  time  or  another  in 
our  history,  we  have  negotiated  with 
every  conceivable  adversary.  We 
helped  negotiate  a  peace  treaty  be- 
tween Israel  and  Egypt,  we  negotiated 
with  North  Vietnamese  and  Viet  Cong 
representatives,  we  negotiated  many 
agreements  with  the  Soviet  Union, 
with  China.  East  Germany,  Poland, 
and  many  other  Communist  coun- 
tries—even Cuba. 

So,  at  some  point,  Mr.  President,  let 
us  be  honest  about  what  is  going  on. 
This  14  a  policy  that  is  not  working. 
The  administration  says  we  have  to 
overthrow  the  Sandinista  government. 
We  are  not  going  to  do  it  with  the 
Contras.  Our  own  military  experts  say 
we  wUl  do  it  only  if  we  send  in  Ameri- 
can troops.  I  ask  this  body,  is  there 
the  willingness  in  this  body  to  send  in 
American  troops  to  fight  a  war  in 
Nicaragua?  If  U.S.  interests  are  so  at 
stake,  if  we  are  so  threatened  by  Nica- 
ragua-^we,  the  greatest,  most  powerful 
nation  on  Earth— if  we  are  truly 
threatened  by  Nicaragua,  let  us  de- 
clare war  on  them.  If  we  are  not,  let  us 
be  honest  in  the  face  of  the  other  na- 
tions of  this  world  and  cut  off  this 

sleazy,  shady  deal. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 

yields  time? 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  yield  3  minutes  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts  [Mr.  Kkwkedy]  . 

Mr.  B3ENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  once 
again,  the  Senate  has  the  opportunity 
to  reject  the  administration's  policy  of 
wider  and  unwinnable  war  in  Nicara- 
gua. The  question  is  whether  this  vote 
will  be  the  last  vote  for  the  flawed  and 
failed  policy  of  the  past,  or  the  first 
vote  for  a  new  policy  for  the  future. 

For  6  years,  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion has  tried  by  hook  and  by  crook- 
mostly  by  crook,  it  is  now  clear— to 
overthrow  the  Sandinistas.  And  each 
time  we  have  voted,  the  Senate  has 
been  reluctant  to  end  this  illegal,  im- 
moral and  coimterproductive  war.  But 
today,  the  outcome  could  be  different, 
if  the  Senate  has  the  courage  to  admit 
its  mistakes  and  buUd  for  the  future. 

The  Nicaraguan  people  do  not  sup- 
port the  Contras:  the  American  people 
do  not  support  the  Contras— and  it  is 
absiird  for  Congress  to  be  on  the  other 
side.  I 

Every  Senator  knows  this  policy  is 
finished.  There  are  many  alternatives 
that   each   of   us   could   support   to 


achieve  our  goal  of  bringing  democra- 
cy to  Nicaragua  and  the  rest  of  Cen- 
tral America.  But  the  present  policy  is 
dead,  and  it  is  time  for  Congress  to  put 
it  out  of  its  misery. 

The  Contras  cannot  win.  They 
cannot  even  provide  realistic  pressiu-e 
for  reform  on  the  Sandinistas.  AU  that 
American  military  aid  has  done  is  give 
the  Sandinistas  a  convenient  pretext 
to  Increase  their  internal  repression 
and  make  America  the  villain  of  their 
totalitarian  tactics.  U.S.  military  aid  to 
the  Contras  has  been  totally  counter- 
productive and  totally  contrary  to  our 
true  interests  in  the  region. 

After  6  years  of  support  by  this  ad- 
ministration—the true  level  of  which 
may  or  may  not  ever  be  known— the 
Contras  control  no  territory  and  still 
must  resort  to  cross-border  raids  and 
brutal  terrorist  attacks  on  Innocent  ci- 
vilian targets. 

The  diplomatic  efforts  of  the  Conta- 
dora  nations— and  now  the  hopeful 
new  Arias  plan— have  been  consistent- 
ly undermined  by  an  administration 
that  pays  only  lip  service  to  peace, 
while  actively  thwarting  the  construc- 
tive efforts  of  the  region's  leaders  to 
reach  a  peaceful  solution. 

The  Iranscam  scandal  should  be  the 
last  straw  for  any  Senator  who  has 
any  doubts  whatever  about  this  im- 
moral aid.  We  have  seen  an  adminis- 
tration bribing  our  friends  to  help  the 
Contras,  setting  up  Swiss  bank  ac- 
coimts  to  circumvent  the  will  of  Con- 
gress and  U.S.  law,  and  pleading  the 
fifth  amendment  before  congressional 
committees. 

We  cannot  account  for  the  millions 
of  dollars  already  sent  to  the  Contras, 
and  it  is  ludicrous  to  keep  the  tab 
open.  In  so-called  humanitarian  aid, 
$27  million  has  disappeared;  $10  mil- 
lion from  the  Sultan  of  Brunei  has  dis- 
appeared. The  $60  million  in  U.S.  mili- 
tary aid  sent  last  fall  has  disappeared. 
It  is  long  past  time  for  Congress  to 
shut  down  the  Contra  credit  card. 

Why  on  earth  would  we  pour  an- 
other $40  million  into  that  rathole? 
Each  and  every  one  of  us  knows  that  if 
Congress  has  $40  million  burning  a 
hole  in  its  pocket,  we  ought  to  lie 
spending  it  on  health  care,  housing, 
education,  agriculture,  and  countless 
other  unmet  needs  here,  in  the  United 
States  instead  of  on  Contras  in  Nicara- 
gua. Sending  new  money  to  the  Con- 
tras when  we  don't  know  what  hap- 
pened to  the  old  money  is  simply 
giving  the  Contras  an  unconscionable 
license  to  steal  from  the  U.S.  Treasury 
again. 

Where  have  our  priorities  gone, 
when  the  U.S.  Senate  can  vote  an- 
other $40  mUllon  for  one  of  the  worst 
scandals  in  oiu-  historj^  I  urge  the 
Senate  to  stop  the  war  and  save  the 
money^ 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
6  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  is  recog- 
nized for  6  minutes. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  Senate  Joint  Res- 
olution 81,  and  I  urge  all  of  my  col- 
leagues to  weigh  very  carefully  the  de- 
cision that  they  are  about  to  make 
concerning  support  or  opposition  for 
this  measure.  The  underlying  issue  is 
quite  simply  whether  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress will  assist  in  freeing  an  enslaved 
people,  who  are  quite  willing  to  fight 
for  their  freedom,  or  whether  we  will 
stand  by  as  communism  is  consolidat- 
ed first  in  Nicaragua  and  then  spread 
throughout  the  region. 

Mr.  President,  in  1979  the  United 
States,  along  with  members  of  the  Or- 
ganization of  American  States,  with- 
drew official  recognition  of  the 
Somoza  government  in  return  for  a 
pledge  from  the  Sandinistas  to  insti- 
tute democratic  reform  in  Nicaragxia. 
The  Somoza  regime  fell  and  the  Sandi- 
nistas took  control  as  we  waited  for 
democratic  reform  to  take  place.  It  is  8 
years  later  and  we  are  stiU  awaiting 
democratic  reform. 

The  sad  truth  of  the  matter  is  that 
there  is  no  hope  for  democratic  reform 
whatsoever  in  Nicaragua  so  long  as  the 
Sandinistas  remain  in  power.  There  is 
also  the  danger  that  they  pose  to  their 
neighbors  because  the  Sandinista  dic- 
tatorship has  stated  unequivocally 
that  their  Marxist  revolution  is  a  revo- 
lution without  borders. 

Mr.  President,  there  has  been  a 
great  deal  of  false  information  con- 
cerning the  popularity  of  the  counter 
revolutionary  forces  in  Nicaragua.  Op- 
ponents of  aid  to  the  Contras  repeat- 
edly make  the  claim  that  this  is  not  a 
popular  revolution.  Nothing  could  be 
further  from  the  truth.  Let  me  com- 
pare the  growth  of  the  Sandinista 
movement  over  time  to  the  growth  of 
the  Contras  movement. 

It  took  the  Sandinistas  more  than  15 
years  to  assemble  a  movement  of  be- 
tween 5,000  and  7,000  soldiers.  In  less 
than  5  years  the  Contras  have  assem- 
bled nearly  20,000  soldiers.  In  fact,  the 
Contra  forces  today  exceed  the  total 
number  of  men  in  Somoza's  national 
guard,  which  in  1979  totaled  only 
14,000  men.  This  is  clearly  a  popular 
revolt. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  critics  of 
support  for  the  Contras  who  would 
have  us  believe  that  there  is  no  hope 
for  success  even  tf  we  support  the  Con- 
tras consistently.  This  is  also  untrue. 
We  must  remind  ourselves  that  the 
Sandinista  revolt  took  more  than  15 
years  to  succeed  against  a  smaU  na- 
tional guard  force.  The  Contras  face 
the  largest  and  most  powerful  army  in 
Central  America.  The  Contras  who 
have  swelled  in  ranks  to  their  current 
size  are  fighting  against  an  active 
army  of  60,000  Sandinista  soldiers 
backed  by  another  60,000  reservists 
and  mUitiamen. 


Mr.  President,  the  Sandinistas  offer 
nothing  but  totalitarian  despair  to  the 
people  of  Nicaragua. 

I  repeat,  the  Sandinistas  offer  noth- 
ing but  totalitarian  despair  to  the 
people  of  Nicaragua.  Their  only  hope 
is  through  the  success  of  the  Contra 
movement.  I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues 
to  oppose  Senate  Joint  Resolution  81. 

mx.  President,  it  will  be  a  sad  day  for 
the  U.S.  Seiuite  if  we  adopt  this  reso- 
lution cutting  off  aid  to  the  Contras. 
If  Nicaragua  is  allowed  to  remain 
under  Marxist  control,  under  Commu- 
nist control— and  it  is  nothing  but 
communism;  we  all  admit  that  we  vote 
to  promote  commimism  in  this  hemi- 
sphere. That  is  what  we  will  be  doing 
if  we  vote  for  this  joint  resolution. 

Mr.  President,  if  we  are  going  to 
retain  freedom  in  Central  America, 
where  it  is  so  important  we  do  so,  we 
better  begin  now.  If  Nlcaragiu  is  al- 
lowed to  exist  as  a  Marxist  and  Com- 
munist state  there,  they  will  continue 
to  try  to  take  over  El  Salvador,  and 
they  will  not  be  satisfied  with  that. 
They  will  go  after  Guatemala,  Hondu- 
ras, Costa  Rica,  all  the  countries  down 
there.  Mexico  will  be  threatened,  the 
Panama  Canal  will  be  threatened,  and 
then  we  will  be  thrown  into  a  war. 
You  better  stop  it  now  or  you  will 
have  to  send  soldiers  down  there  to 
fight  later.  The  freedom  fighters  are 
willing  to  do  the  fighting  if  we  will 
help  them.  It  is  the  least  we  can  do  to 
help  them.  If  you  do  not,  you  are 
going  to  send  Americans  down  there  to 
fight. 

Now,  if  the  Soviets  take  over  Central 
America  and  put  submarines  there  in 
case  of  a  conflict,  how  could  we  get 
oil?  More  than  a  third  of  our  oil  has  to 
come  that  way.  How  can  we  get  miner- 
als, minerals  from  South  Africa,  Indo- 
nesia, and  other  places— copper,  tin, 
zinc,  industrial  diamonds.  Why,  this 
Nation's  economy  would  come  to  a  col- 
lapse if  we  could  not  get  oil  and  miner- 
als. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  used  his  6  minutes. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  2 
more  minutes. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  the  Senator  2 
additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  recognized  for  2  additional 
minutes. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  we 
will  be  Jeopardizing  the  freedom  of 
this  Nation  if  we  do  not  take  the 
proper  steps.  Why  pursue  a  course 
that  is  going  to  get  us  in  trouble?  Why 
pursue  a  course  that  is  going  to  pro- 
mote communism?  We  know  the  goal 
of  the  Soviets.  And  who  is  providing 
the  equipment?  Helicopters,  planes, 
and  tanks  are  going  from  the  Soviet 
Union  to  Nicaragua.  They  are  going 
through  Cuba.  For  what  purpose? 
They  do  not  need  it  to  defend  them- 
selves in  Nicaragua.  It  is  to  take  over 
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other  eountrlM,  one  after  the  other, 
JiMt  Mfc*  the  Communista  have  taken 
other  countriea  atooe  World  War  II. 
They  have  taken  over  16  or  20  coun- 
tziea  tai  Kurope.  they  have  taken 
^»>g«i^  Moaaabiaue.  and  Ethiopia  In 
Atriea.  They  have  taken  Yemen  In  the 
Middle  East  They  have  taken  Cuba 
and  Nlcancua,  and  they  are  not  going 
to  stop  inden  aomebody  sU^m  them. 
ThflW  people  are  wlUing  to  fight  and 
help  to  rtop  than.  The  least  we  can  do 
te  help  these  freedom  fighters.  I  hope 
the  fVtnstr  will  think  carefully.  It  is  a 
vital  vote.  It  Is  a  vote  which  is  so  im- 
portant that  If  we  believe  in  freedom 
and  protecting  ourselves  against 
Soviet  totalitarianism,  we  wiU  vote 
■jahMt  this  Joint  resolution. 
Ifr.  STENNIS  addressed  the  Chair. 
The  FRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senatnr  from  MlariaslppL 
Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  10  minutes  to 

the  Senator  from  Texas. 

The  FRESIDIMa  OFFICER.  The 
flfnatffr  fnnn  Texas  is  recognized  for 
10  minutes. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President, 
barely  5  months  ago.  the  Congress 
voted  $100  million  to  support  the  Nica- 
raguan  Contras.  Since  then,  the 
United  States  has  expended  almost 
$60  mlUkm  of  this  sum  for  such  items 
as  military  equipment,  tmlf orms.  food, 
and  training  Ua  these  men  and  women 
vrtM  are  fighting  against  a  Communist 
dictatorship  in  their  native  land.  Al- 
ready the  results  of  these  expendi- 
tures and  this  training  are  seen  on  the 
batOefleldB  of  Nicaragua. 

Today  we  are  considering  a  proposal 
to  cut  off  the  remaining  $40  million  of 
tlie  funds  that  were  appropriated  last 
falL  One  of  the  reasons  given  for  such 
action  is  that  we  need  an  accounting 
of  the  fimds  that  have  gone  to  the 
Contras.  Tha«  is  no  question  that  an 
accounting  is  required,  but  let  us  not 
use  this  as  an  excuse — a  pretense — for 
striking  at  the  Contras.  The  $60  mil- 
lion fran  this  appropriation  can  be  ac- 
counted for;  the  $27  million  for  last 
year  can  be  accounted  for. 

What  we  do  not  know  about  is  other 
funds  that  might  have  gone  to  the 
Ccmtras.  I  emphasize  "might"  because 
In  the  two  investigations  recently  com- 
pleted on  the  subject  of  the  Iranian 
arms  deals— the  one  conducted  by  the 
Intelligence  Committee  here  in  the 
Senate  and  the  one  conducted  by  the 
Tower  Commission— there  was  no 
proof  that  the  Contras  sldmmed  any 
of  these  fimds.  that  they  diverted  any 
funds,  or  even  that  they  received  any 
of  thcase  funds. 

It  would  be  Ironical  to  deny  assist- 
ance even  as  we  are  seeing  results  on 
the  battlefields  of  Nicaragua.  Within 
the  past  3  months  alone  the  number 
of  clashes  between  Contras  and  Sandi- 
nistas has  increased  from  20  per  week 
to  80  per  week,  and  many  of  these 
have  represented  significant  military 
I  for  the  Contras. 


The  reports  that  we  receive  in  the 
Intelligence  Committee  on  a  regular 
basis,  for  example,  indicate  that  the 
Contras  have  been  successful  at 
kT^«>rfc<»g  out  Sandinista  tanks,  at 
overrunning  Sandinista  military  garri- 
sons, and  at  ambushing  Sandinista 
units  in  the  field.  We  have  also  re- 
ceived reports  that  the  Contras  have 
recently  shot  down  two  Sandinista  hel- 
icopters, including  at  least  one  of  the 
Ml-24  "flying  tanks"  that  are  the 
prfene  Sandinista  air  weapon. 

If  the  present  trend  continues,  and  I 
have  reason  to  believe  that  it  will,  the 
next  4  to  5  months  will  see  even  more 
evidence  that  the  Contras  have 
become  a  successful  guerrilla  force  ca- 
pable of  denying  unhindered  move- 
ment for  Sandinista  military  forces  in 
large  sections  of  Nicaragua.  Indeed,  we 
ar«  seeing  significant  indications  that 
the  military  ability  of  the  Contras  is 
inoreasing  as  a  direct  result  of  the  aid 
we  have  given  them  this  year. 

Everyone  here  today  should  realize 
that  this  vote  is  purely  symbolic,  but  it 
is  an  important  symbol.  A  Senate  vote 
against  the  $40  million  would  be  dis- 
heartening to  the  resistance  and 
would  encourage  the  Sandinistas  to 
continue  their  diplomatic  shadow 
boklng  and  internal  repression. 

I  voted— as  did  many  of  you— for  aid 
to  the  Sandinistas  when  they  took 
power  in  1979.  I  was  pleased  that  the 
people  of  Nicaragua  would  have  the 
democracy  that  had  evaded  them  for 
so  many  years.  And  then  it  became  ob- 
vious that  the  Sandinistas  were  not 
what  they  appeared  to  be;  they  were 
not  what  they  pretended  to  be.  They 
were  not  interested  in  democracy  in 
Nicaragua.  They  were  interested  in 
building  a  one-power  Marxist-Leninist 
state,  with  all  the  repressions  that  are 
characteristic  of  that  type  of  govern- 
ment. And  they  have  succeeded  in 
their  goal. 

I  have  stood  at  the  doorway  of  La 
Prensa  with  Mrs.  Chamorro  and 
looked  at  the  front  page  of  the  news- 
paper, cut  full  of  holes  where  the  San- 
dinista censors  took  out  the  news  they 
did  not  want  the  people  to  hear.  I 
have  heard  the  cardinal  tell  about  the 
closing  of  the  church  radio  station  and 
the  closing  of  the  chiu-ch  newspaper. 
And  I  have  talked  with  some  of  the 
campesinos— the  peasants — who  make 
up  98  percent  of  those  who  are  fight- 
ing against  the  Sandinistas  and  heard 
them  express  the  desire  to  farm  their 
land  and  raise  their  families  and  wor- 
ship their  God  without  government  in- 
terference. 

t  find  this  proposal  to  cut  off  aid  to 
the  Contras  most  ironical  in  light  of 
what  is  happening  elsewhere  in  the 
world  with  another  resistance  group 
that  has  much  support  throughout 
this  body,  even  from  those  who  do  not 
support  aid  to  the  Contras. 

I  am  talking  about  aid  to  the  resist- 
ance in  Afghanistan,  a  group  that  we 


reportcKlly  give  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  each  year  for  their  fight 
against  the  Afghan  Government  and 
the  Soviet  forces  that  keep  that  gov- 
ernment in  power. 

Let  UB  look  at  the  two  situations  and 
compare  them.  In  both  instances  there 
are  native-born  guerrillas  fighting  to 
free  their  country  from  the  grip  of  a 
Soviet-supported  regime.  In  both  cases 
the  guerrillas  are  divided  by  personali- 
ty and  military  strategy. 

If  we  examine  the  chances  of  mili- 
tary success  for  the  resistance,  we 
should  consider  that  in  Afghanistan 
the  guf  rrillas  are  taking  on  the  Soviet 
Army  and  Air  Force  directly,  with  all 
the  sophisticated  weaponry  the  Sovi- 
ets cah  bring  to  bear  right  on  their 
own  borders.  In  the  other  instance  we 
are  taking  about  guerrillas  who  are 
fighting  the  military  forces  of  a  Third- 
World  country  supplied  with  Soviet 
weaponry  and  advised  by  members  of 
the  Sofiet  bloc. 

In  Aighanlstan  we  are  talking  about 
a  coiuitry  half-way  around  the  world; 
in  Nicaragua  we  are  talking  about  a 
country  whose  distance  from  the 
United  States  is  measured  only  in  the 
hundreds  of  miles. 

Consider  these  two  cases  and  then 
ask  yourself  which  of  these  move- 
ments is  more  likely  to  succeed  and 
which  government  poses  the  greater 
threat  to  the  United  States? 

The  answers,  I  submit,  are  that  the 
fightens  in  Afghanistan  have  a  much 
smaller  chance  of  success  than  do  the 
Contras  in  Nicaragua  and  that  the 
dangeiB  to  the  United  States  from  a 
Soviet-dominated  regime  in  Central 
America  are  much  greater  than  that 
of  such  a  regime  in  Afghanistan. 

For  150  years  the  United  States  has 
embraced  the  doctrine  laid  down  by 
President  James  Monroe. 

The  Monroe  Doctrine  has  served  us 
well,  and  with  it  the  United  States  and 
the  other  nations  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere  have  enjoyed  security  and 
protection  against  the  encroachment 
of  powers  from  the  outside.  The  one 
exception  to  this  doctrine  has  been 
Cuba,  which  has  become  a  total  Soviet 
satellite.  I  would  hope  that  every 
Member  of  the  Senate  would  be  will- 
ing to  admit  that  the  Cuban  example 
is  not  one  that  we  want  to  see  dupli- 
cated on  the  mainland,  but  that  is  ex- 
actly what  we  are  facing  in  Nicaragua. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  think  not  just 
of  the  small  country  of  Nicaragua,  but 
to  consider  Panama  and  its  canal, 
which  is  still  of  great  strategic  signifi- 
cance to  us.  Consider  Costa  Rica, 
which  does  not  even  have  an  army. 
Consider  Honduras  and  El  Salvador 
and  Guatemala,  all  new,  struggling  de- 
mocracies with  economic  problems 
that  make  them  ripe  for  exploitation 
from  the  outside. 

We  ought  to  be  doing  more  for  these 
countries  In  the  economic  sphere;  we 


ought  to  purchase  more  of  their  prod- 
ucts and  help  them  diversify  from  the 
cash  cn^  economies  that  are  so  sub- 
ject sudden  drops  in  the  world  price  of 
coffee,  bananas,  and  sugarcane.  But  if 
the  Sandinistas  are  free  to  export 
their  revolution— as  they  have  stated 
they  wlU  do— the  only  aid  we  will  be 
giving  them  will  be  more  and  more 
military  assistance,  just  to  enable 
them  to  survive. 

We  have  seen  what  is  happening  in 
El  Salvador  where  a  guerrilla  group  is 
supported  by  the  Sandinistas,  and  that 
scenario  will  be  repeated,  I  am  afraid, 
throi«hout  Central  America. 

I  also  ask  my  colleagues  to  think  of 
our  neighbor  immediately  to  the 
south— Mexico — and  what  the  threat 
of  a  consolidated  Nicaraguan  revolu- 
tion could  mean  there. 

Mexico  has  82  million  people— far 
more  than  aU  the  nations  of  Central 
America  combined— and  many  of  us 
are  aware  of  the  problems  it  has  been 
having  and  of  the  potential  there  for 
instability.  Over  the  past  few  years, 
for  example,  the  standard  of  livhig  in 
Mexico  has  be«i  reduced  by  some  30 
percent.  It  is  frightening  to  consider 
the  possible  situation  In  Mexico  in 
light  of  Commandante  Tomas  Borge's 
boast  that  the  Nicaraguan  revolution 
has  no  borders.  I  shudder  to  think  of 
the  pressiu%s  we  would  feel  if  the  San- 
dinistas were  to  expand  their  revolu- 
tion to  Mexico.  We  took  a  giant  step 
last  year  toward  regaining  control  of 
our  borders,  but  if  there  were  no  Con- 
tras and  the  Sandinistas  were  able  to 
consolidate  their  power  and  turn  out- 
ward without  limit,  I  am  afraid  the 
pressures  on  Mexico  and  on  our  own 
southern  border  would  become  un- 
bearable. 

Finally,  I  ask  my  colleagues  to  con- 
sider the  issue  of  keeping  faith  with 
those  whom  we  voted  to  support  just 
last  fall. 

We  have  jerked  the  Contras  around 
for  years,  first  extending  aid,  then  cut- 
ting it  off;  reaching  out,  then  limiting 
Its  tjT)e.  We  have  not  done  that  to  the 
Afghan  resistance,  and  I  hear  no  one 
in  this  body  urging  that  we  do  so,  and 
that  is  well  and  good.  At  long  last, 
though,  this  past  year  we  authorized  a 
program  of  the  type  we  should  have 
had  previously.  It  is  a  comprehensive 
program  which  keeps  both  military 
and  diplomatic  pressiu-e  on  the  Sandi- 
nistas. It  is  a  reasonable  program,  and 
it  has  a  chance  of  success. 

Even  as  we  debate  their  fate  here  in 
Washington,  there  are  over  10.000 
Contras  fighting  inside  Nicaragua. 
They  have  persisted  In  spite  of  the  un- 
certainty of  our  support,  laying  their 
lives  on  the  line  and  ricking  wounds 
that  mean  almost  certain  death.  There 
are  no  medevac  helicopters  on  the  bat- 
tlefield for  the  Contras,  but  they  fight 
on,  just  as  do  the  brave  men  and 
women  of  Afghanistan. 
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We  support  one  group  without  ques- 
tion, though  they  have  little  chance  of 
defeating  the  Soviets  and  they  are 
fighting  their  battles  10,000  miles 
away.  Why  should  we  not  also  supi>ort 
the  Contras,  who  have  a  much  greater 
chance  of  success — a  much  greater 
chance  of  forcing  meaningful  diplo- 
matic negotiations— and  whose  failure 
would  mean  much  more  to  us  than 
would  that  of  the  Afghan  resistance? 

Both  of  these  resistance  groups  are 
worthy  of  our  support,  and  I  urge  re- 
jection of  the  attempt  to  cut  off  the 
final  $40  million  of  the  aid  that  we 
have  already  appropriated  to  the  Con- 
tras. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Texas 
yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I>oes  my  good 
friend  from  Texas  consider  it  a  signifi- 
cant difference  that  we  do  not  recog- 
nize the  government  of  Kabul  but  we 
do  recognize  the  government  of  Mana- 
gua? 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  I  think  that  from  a 
realistic  result  for  our  country  in  for- 
eign relations,  it  really  does  not  make 
a  difference. 

I  look  at  a  situation  on  the  other 
side  of  the  world,  where  I  support  the 
action.  I  think  we  should  do  it.  I  ap- 
plaud them  for  the  effort.  I  look  at  a 
situation  on  this  side  of  the  world,  and 

1  look  at  the  problems  of  Mexico  and 
my  concern  there. 

I  am,  finally,  looldng  at  what  I  think 
is  the  bottom  line. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President.  I 
think  this  is  a  very  significant  differ- 
ence. I  do  not  intend  to  get  into  the 
Afghanistan  situation,  but  my  remarks 
apply  as  much  to  earlier  speakers  as  to 
the  disting\iished  Senator  from  Texas, 
a  dear  friend  of  mine. 

However,  the  fact  remains  that 
rather  than  spending  all  this  money, 
rather  than  supporting  this  mercenary 
activity,  why  do  we  not,  first  of  all, 
sever  diplomatic  relations  with  Nicara- 
gua? We  have  not  done  that.  We  want 
to  have  our  cake  and  eat  it  too.  If  the 
revolutionary  activity  does  not  work 
out.  we  can  go  to  the  diplomatic  chan- 
nels with  the  Government  of  Nicara- 
gua. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  myself  2  min- 
utes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Daschle).  The  Senator  is  recognized 
for  2  minutes,  a  minute  of  which  he 
has  used. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  yield  an  additional 

2  minutes. 

All  this  criticism  of  associating  or 
recognizing  commimism— this  adminis- 
tration recognizes  communism,  be- 
cause we  have  diplomatic  relations 
with  the  Government  of  Managua.  I 
do  not  think  there  is  any  lack  of  patri- 
otism on  the  other  side  or  in  opposi- 
tion to  communism.  Neither  is  there 


in-sofar  as  those  who  favor  this  Joint 
resolution. 

What  we  are  trying  to  do  is  to  find 
the  way  to  keep  communism  out  of 
our  democracy.  It  is  the  position  of 
most  of  us  on  this  side  of  the  issue 
that  the  way  to  do  that  is  to  eliminate 
the  causes  that  encourage  commu- 
nism; that  once  it  is  in  here,  you  raLn 
only  resort  to  armed  conflict.  Keep 
them  out. 

When  Castro  graduates  people- 
when  he  does  graduate  them— from 
the  universities  at  Santa  Clara  and 
Havana,  you  do  not  think  he  uses  all 
those  people  in  Cuba.  I  am  talking 
about  doctors,  nurses,  and  paramedics. 
He  sends  them  to  South  America  and 
the  Caribbean.  He  understands  the 
nature  of  the  conflict. 

That  is  the  recognition  that  we  are 
trying  to  bring  to  oiu*  own  govern- 
ment:  Utilize  oiu-  doctors,  our  teach- 
ers, our  builders,  our  scientists,  our 
farmers— not  their  mercenaries.  There 
is  the  issue  before  this  body. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Kitnuait 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  to  express  opposition  to  the  reso- 
lution of  disapproval. 

Just  6  months  ago.  after  lengthy  and 
heated  debate,  we  in  Congress  agreed 
to  send  $100  million  in  humanitarian 
and  military  aid  to  the  Nicaraguan 
democratic  resistance. 

I  will  just  add.  Mr.  President,  at  this 
point  I  think  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut just  made  a  very  wise  observa- 
tion, however,  when  he  said,  and  it  has 
been  a  guiding  point  or  should  be  to 
our  policy  that  we  must  work  to  eradi- 
cate the  reasons  why  communism  has 
gained  a  foothold. 

But  at  the  time  of  the  earlier  debate 
last  year  I  felt  strongly,  and  I  still  do, 
that  it  is  essential  for  the  United 
States  to  have  a  sustainable  national 
policy  toward  Nicaragiia.  We  need  a 
policy  that  commands  bipartisan  back- 
ing. And  perhaps  most  relevant  to 
today's  debate,  we  need  a  policy  that 
will  be  supported  long  enough  to  have 
a  chance  to  succeed. 

As  we  are  all  well  aware,  today's 
debate  on  whether  to  release  the  last 
$40  million  in  assistance  to  the  Nicara- 
guan resistance  is  a  symbolic  one.  No 
matter  how  the  vote  turns  out  on  this 
particular  measure,  the  money  is  going 
to  be  released.  There  are  not  sufficient 
votes  to  override  the  President's  veto. 
So  the  issue  today  is  what  message  the 
Congress  should  be  sending  at  this 
time,  not  only  to  the  President,  but  to 
the  democracies  in  the  region,  to  the 
Sandinistas,  and  to  the  Nicaraguan  re- 
sistance. 

Over  the  past  few  days  and  weeks.  I 
have  been  contacted  by  many 
thoughtful  Kansans  who  are  deeply 
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•bout  our  policy  toward 
ineuractt>>  TtMj  have  rmlMd  very  le- 
gfttmato  quMtloM  about  where  our 
policy  lilieadliic. 

tt  to  dew  to  me,  Mr.  President,  that 
a  maloctty  of  the  pecvle  in  my  State 
do  not  uKKUt  our  present  policy. 
PubUe  optailon  polls  tell  us  this  Is  also 
true  of  the  American  people  as  a 
whole.  Tlito  idaees  a  severe  burden  on 
the  neatdent  and  on  those  of  us  here 
in  Oongreai  who  have  supported  this 
poUcgr  to  Justify  the  continuation  of 
thto  effort.  Clevly,  we  have  not  done 
■a  adequate  Jal>  tn  this  resard. 

I  have  lone  believed  that  as  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  people  of  Ksnwas,  I 
must  be  ndndful  of  public  opinion  in 
my  State,  but  I  must  also  be  able  and 
wDUng  to  brine  to  bear  my  own  Judg- 
ment. On  the  Questton  before  us.  I  be- 
lieve we  must  w^Sh  not  only  the  Im- 
medlate  eoneenis,  as  real  and  legiti- 
mate as  they  are,  but  also  the  Imger 
torn  coosequcfwes  of  our  decisions. 

In  my  view,  Mr.  President,  the  mes- 
sage of  last  October's  bOl.  under  which 
MO  mfllicm  falls,  was  clear.  The  $100 
million  in  assistanee  was  very  clearly 
intended  as  leverage  to  encourage  a 
negoUated  resolution  to  the  conflict  in 
the  region. 

The  bOl  also  very  clearly  indicated 
that  support  here  in  the  United  States 
for  the  Nicaraguan  resistance  was  con- 
tingent on  their  demonstrating  that 
they  are  truly  a  democratic  movement, 
fighttny  for  freedom  and  human 
rights  in  Nicaragua. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  disappointed 
with  how  our  policy  has  been  evolving 
over  the  past  6  months.  I  am  not  confi- 
dent that  the  President  has  taken  to 
heart  the  message  of  the  bill— that 
without  a  sustained  diplomatic  policy. 
mflitary  aid  to  the  Contras  makes  no 
sense.  What  is  the  point  of  leverage 
for  diplomacy,  if  there  is  no  sustained 
diplomatic  effort  on  our  part.  A  single 
track  military  policy  which  has  no 
promect  for  success  will  only  lead  to 
further  consolidation  of  the  Sandl- 
nista  leadership,  a  result  we  are  strug- 
gjtaig  so  hard  to  avoid. 

I  am  also  disappointed  with  the  ef- 
forts of  the  Ccmtra  leadership  over  the 
past  6  months  to  consolidate  their  ef- 
forts and  demonstrate  that  they  are 
truly  a  democratic  resistance. 

But  despite  this  disv)pointment,  I 
do  not  think  it  is  wise  to  vote  to  block 
the  release  of  the  $40  million.  What- 
ever the  outcome  of  today's  vote,  the 
military  assistance  program  will  con- 
tinue for  6  more  months.  The  only 
message  we  would  be  sending  to  the 
region  and  the  resistance  forces  Is  that 
we  decided  to  be  undecided,  and  that 
does  not  help  anyone. 

Even  if  it  were  possible  with  this 
vote  to  really  stop  the  flow  of  the  re- 
maining $40  million.  I  still  would  not 
vote  to  do  that. 

I  feel  strongly  about  regional  negoti- 
ations in  Central  America.  As  we  are 


all  aware,  this  is  a  very  fragile  and 
critical  time  for  the  entire  region.  The 
four  Central  American  democracies 
and  Nicaragua  wiU  be  meeting  before 
Majr  IS  to  discuss  the  recent  initiative 
spoiisored  by  Costa  Rica.  Voting  to 
Uoek  the  $40  million  does  not  help 
those  negotiations  and  does  not  give 
the  Sandinistas  an  incentive  to  go  to 
the  bargaining  table.  Why  should  they 
negotiate  seriously  when  all  they 
would  have  to  do  Is  wait  the  program 
outt 

This  is  also  a  tenuous  time  for  the 
Contra  leadership.  The  next  several 
moBths  wiU  tell  what,  if  any.  progress 
can  be  made. 

In  my  view.  Mr.  President,  the  most 
conservative  action  to  take  at  this  time 
is  to  vote  to  release  the  $40  million, 
but  with  a  clear  message  to  the  Presi- 
dent that  congressional  approval  is 
still  contingent  on  a  multitrack  policy 
as  detailed  in  the  Contra-aid  bill.  The 
next  several  months  are  going  to  be  a 
cri^cal  time  for  our  policy.  This  is  not 
the  time  to  disengage  from  the  admin- 
istration but  to  work  with  it  to  make 
sure  that  we  have  a  comprehensive 
policy  that  can  be  sustained. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  back  any  time 
I  may  have  remaining. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President.  I 
jrieW  myself  1  minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
3rlelds  time  to  the  Senator  from  Con- 
ned;icut7 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
1  minute  to  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut^  

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President.  I 
want  to  correct  myself. 

I  was  informed  after  my  last  ex- 
chSBige  with  my  good  friend  from 
Texas  that  indeed  we  do  have  a  mis- 
sion in  Kabul  and  we  still  do  recognize 
that  government.  I  do  not  imderstand 
what  sense  that  makes  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, but  I  also  am  glad  to  be 
enlightened  on  the  floor. 

Snce  I  consider  myself  correct  100 
peicent  of  the  time,  it  is  nice  to  know 
thstt  I  can  be  wrong,  and  I  admit  I  was 
wrong  on  that  point.  I  want  the 
Record  to  so  show. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Michigan.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Michigan  is  recognized 
for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  I  thank  my  friend  from 
Oregon. 

Mr.  President,  Cicero  advised,  "Let 
us  not  go  over  the  old  ground,  let  us 
rather  prepare  for  what  is  to  come." 
That  was  sound  advice.  But  today  we 
are  going  over  the  old  ground.  If  we 
are  wise,  however,  we  will  use  this  op- 
portunity to  prepare  for  what  is  to 
come. 


This  administration's  policies  toward 
Central  America  have  been  counter  to 
the  natt<»ial  interests  of  the  United 
States,  gnd  that  is  why  I  support  the 
resolution  before  us  today  to  disap- 
prove the  final  $40  million  of  aid  to 
the  Contras. 

There  have  been  dramatic  revela- 
tions over  the  past  few  months,  and 
many  distressing  activities  acknowl- 
edged. If  uch  has  been  learned  about 
the  conduct  of  members  of  this  admin- 
istration, and  more  remains  to  be  dis- 
covered. And  yet,  the  turmoil  of  the 
past  4  months  has  not  changed  the 
fimdamental  Questi(m  regarding  the 
wisdom  of  this  administration's  policy 
toward  the  nations  of  Central  America 
and  whgt  is  in  our  own  national  inter- 
est. 

The  Iran/Contra  affair  has  not 
changed  the  fundamental  question 
confronting  us.  The  turmoil  in  the 
leadership  of  the  United  Nicaraguan 
Opposition  [UNO],  and  the  resigna- 
tion of  Arturo  Cruz,  has  not  changed 
the  fundamental  question.  Nor  have 
the  revelations  about  the  diversion  of 
funds,  nor  the  revelations  of  a  shad- 
owy network  of  support  of  question- 
able legality,  nor  the  unaccountable 
loss  of  millions  of  dollars.  These 
events  are  profoundly  disturbing,  but 
they  do  not  change  the  fundamental 
question  of  whether  the  policy  of  cre- 
ating, and  manipulating,  and  fiuiding 
the  Contras  was  wise. 

Let  UB  make  no  mistake  about  it: 
with  or  without  the  myraid  scandals 
and  illogalities.  the  initial  underlying 
policy  <>f  this  administration  toward 
Nicaragua  is  wrong. 

Furtl^er,  let  there  be  no  misunder- 
standing—the United  States  has  stra- 
tegic, eeonomlc,  cultural,  political,  and 
moral  iiiterests  in  Central  America.  To 
serve  those  interests  is  our  duty.  To 
fulfill  Our  duty,  we  need  to  clearly 
define  and  understand  what  those  in- 
terests are,  and  how  best  to  achieve 
them. 

It  is  in  our  national  interest  to  see  a 
region  prosperous  and  strong,  stable, 
and  democratic.  It  is  in  our  national 
interest  to  see  that  Central  America  is 
free  of  Soviet  military  influence  or 
Soviet  bases.  Our  interest  is  to  see  a 
region  that  is  politically  secure,  at 
peace  with  itself  and  its  neighbors.  It 
is  in  our  national  interest  to  see  a 
region  that  is  economically  prosper- 
ous, where  wealth  is  fairly  distributed, 
where  economic  and  social  Justice  tri- 
umph, and  where  freedom  prevails. 

The  question  we  must  face  is  wheth- 
er our  Nation's  policies  help  serve 
those  interests.  Will  this  administra- 
tion's conduct  achieve  our  national 
goals? 

Sadly,  Mr.  President,  the  answer  is 
no.  The  policies  of  this  administration 
have  not  succeeded.  The  current  poli- 
cies are  counterproductive  and.  in  the 
long  ruti.  self  defeating. 


It  Is  time  to  correct  our  mistakes. 

There  is  an  alternative  to  the  proxy 
war  we  have  been  waging  against  Nica- 
ragua, a  country  with  which  we  have 
full  diplomatic  relations.  There  is  an 
alternative  to  a  failed  policy  which  has 
been  effectively  exploited  by  the  San- 
dinistas. The  administration's  policy 
has  enabled  the  Sandinistas  to  make  a 
powerful  nationalistic  api>eal  to  the 
people  of  Nicaragua,  arguing  that  they 
are  mobilizing  to  protect  their  sover- 
eignty against  the  Yankees  from  the 
North.  The  administration's  failed 
policy  has  enabled  the  Sandinistas  to 
deflect  internally  the  criticism  they 
deserve,  by  blaming  everjrthing  on  the 
Contras. 

There  is  an  alternative  that  is  possi- 
ble and.  if  implemented,  will  achieve 
our  Nation's  goals. 

Last  week,  this  body  wisely  indicated 
support  for  the  intent  of  the  Arias 
peace  initiative  by  a  vote  of  97  to  1. 
The  Senate  {4>plauded  the  recent  initi- 
ative of  Costa  Rlcan  President  Oscar 
Arias,  and  acknowledged  it  as  a  signifi- 
cant contribution  toward  ending 
armed  conflict,  and  reinforcing  democ- 
racy, in  Central  America. 

This  initiative  is  still  in  progress, 
and  is  far  from  finished.  I  look  for- 
ward to  the  meeting  scheduled  to  take 
place  in  the  coming  months  in  Guate- 
mala. I  look  forward  with  guarded  op- 
timism that  the  countries  in  the 
region  will  be  able  to  fashion  a  sound 
and  constructive  proposal,  mutually 
agreeable  to  the  nations  in  the  region, 
and  verifiable. 

I  have  no  illusions  about  the  Sandi- 
nistas, however.  They  have  violated 
the  promises  of  the  revolution.  The 
Sandinistas  have  repressed  the  church 
and  political  expression.  The  Sandinis- 
tas have  suppressed  the  free  press,  and 
imprisoned  innocent  people. 

But,  our  legitimate  security  inter- 
ests, and  the  interests  of  our  allies  in 
the  region,  could  be  met  by  the  suc- 
cessful completion  of  a  comprehensive, 
verifiable,  regional  approach  as  em- 
bodied in  the  Arias  initiative.  We  need 
not  embrace  the  Sandinistas— nor 
overthrow  them— to  meet  our  legiti- 
mate national  goals. 

The  Arias  initiative,  if  successful, 
would  demand  compromise  on  all 
sides.  It  could,  however,  enable  the 
region  to  have  a  structure  in  place  to 
facilitate  and  enforce  national  recon- 
ciliation, simultaneous  cease-fires,  the 
suspension  of  outside  military  aid  to 
insurgents  or  irregular  forces,  the  pre- 
vention of  the  territory  of  neighboring 
countries  to  be  used  for  military  or  lo- 
gistical support  of  insurgents,  the  re- 
duction of  current  armaments  by  the 
five  nations  of  Central  America,  inter- 
national supervision,  democratization, 
and  elections. 

But,  I  am  worried  that  this  adminis- 
tration does  not  sincerely  desire  the 
success  of  such  a  initiative.  As  with 
the  Contadora  process,  the  Arias  inlti- 
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atlve  will  succeed  only  If  the  United 
States  is  truly  supportive  and  coopera- 
tive. I  fear  a  repeat  of  history,  where 
the  administration  paid  empty  tribute 
to  supporting  the  goals  of  the  Conta- 
dora process,  but  undermined  the  pos- 
sibility of  its  success.  The  President 
made  his  wishes  concerning  the  Con- 
tras abundantly  clear,  and  we  now 
know,  in  part,  how  members  of  his  ad- 
ministration worked  to  carry  out  his 
wishes.  While  the  administration  paid 
lip  service  to  the  Contadora  process, 
the  President  also  said  about  the  Con- 
tras: "We  are  not  going  to  quit  and 
walk  away  from  them,  no  matter  what 
happens."  And,  he  declared  the  Sandi- 
nistas "a  cancer  that  must  be  excised." 

This  administration  has  not  support- 
ed the  Contadora  process,  for  had  that 
process  succeeded  the  administration 
would  have  had  to  abandon  its  failed 
policy  of  supporting  the  Contras. 

Congress  should  not  allow  that  to 
happen  again.  We  should  speak  in  a 
clear,  unmistakable  voice  that  this 
country  will  no  longer  fund  the  Con- 
tras. Instead,  we  should  make  clear  we 
will  support  instead  efforts  to  ensiu-e 
peace  and  reconstruction  based  on 
region-wide  natioiud  reconciliation. 

It  is  in  our  national  interest  to  see 
the  Arias  initiative  succeed.  It  is  in  our 
interest  to  see  a  verifiable  and  enforce- 
able structiu%  to  guarantee  a  region- 
wide  cease-fire,  reduction  of  amui- 
ments,  the  elimination  of  all  outside 
military  presence,  national  reconcilia- 
tion, international  supervision,  elec- 
tions, economic  and  cultural  accords, 
and  democratization. 

This  is  what  is  possible  if  the  Arias 
initiative  succeeds.  This  is  what  is  pos- 
sible If  the  United  States  acts  wisely 
and  supports  our  friends  and  allies  in 
the  region.  This  is  what  is  possible: 
reaching  our  legitimate  national  goals. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  time  to  acknowl- 
edge that  this  administration's  policies 
in  Central  America  have  not  succeed- 
ed. It  is  time  to  acloiowledge  that  this 
administration's  continued  and  obses- 
sive support  for  the  Contras  is  a  major 
stumbling  block  for  a  regional,  verifia- 
ble accord  leading  to  stability  and 
peace.  It  is  time  to  terminate  our 
policy  of  war,  and  work  to  achieve  a 
negotiated  peace.  It  is  time  to  change 
our  direction,  and  turn  away  from  the 
path  which  will  only  continue  to  lead 
us  toward  a  long,  bitter,  tragic,  and 
deadly  foUy. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  8  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  D- 
llnois. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois  is  recognized  for 
8  minutes. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  Senator  Weickkr  in 
this   and   I   commend   my   colleague 


from   Oregon  for  his  leadership  on 
this,  also. 

I  have  great  respect  for  my  good 
friend  from  Mississippi  and  others 
who  are  on  the  other  side  of  this.  I 
think  we  have  to  step  back  and  say. 
What  are  we  doing? 

First  of  all.  there  is  a  fundamental 
question  that  some  people  ask:  "Why 
do  it,  since,  because  of  timing,  the 
President  can  Just  delay  it?  He  can 
provide  the  $40  million  or  the  Presi- 
dent can  veto  it  and  clearly  we  do  not 
have  the  two-thirds  vote  to  override 
the  veto." 

I  think  we  do  it  to  send  a  signal  both 
to  the  administration  and  to  people  in 
Central  America  and  around  the  world 
that  we  recognize  that  we  have  a 
flawed  policy  and  we  are  going  to  step 
away  from  it. 

I  agree  with  what  Senator  I^vm 
from  Michigan  has  Just  said  about 
what  we  want.  We  want  a  Central 
America  where  it  is  genuinely  free, 
free  in  the  sense  of  being  democratic, 
free  in  the  sense  of  being  free  of 
Soviet  influence  and  economically 
strong.  How  do  we  get  there? 

Senator  Dodd  and  I  met  with  Presi- 
dent Arias  of  Costa  Rica.  President 
Arias  said  there  were  only  two  chief 
executives  that  spoke  to  the  United 
Nations  who  denounced  the  Sandinis- 
tas. He  said.  "That  was  President 
Reagan  and  me.  But,"  he  said,  "your 
policy  of  sending  weapons  to  the  Con- 
tras is,  first  of  aU,  irmUng  change 
much  less  likely  in  Nicaragua  and. 
second,  it  is  destabilizing  the  Govern- 
ments that  are  democratic  in  Central 
America."  And  I  think  he  was  abso- 
lutely correct. 

There  is  a  fundamental  question 
that  we  have  to  face  and  we  are  facing 
in  this  debate:  does  the  United  States 
have  any  business  overthrowing  gov- 
ernments we  do  not  like?  My  answer  is 
we  do  not  have  that  responsibility  and 
we  should  not  get  involved  in  that. 

If  we  want  to  overthrow  govern- 
ments where  we  do  not  like  their  form 
of  governments— that  is  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  govenunents  on  the  face 
of  the  Earth- we  are  going  to  have  our 
hands  full. 

What  happens  if  we  continue? 
Where  are  we  going  to  be  1  year  from 
now?  Do  you  know  where  we  are  going 
to  be?  We  are  going  to  have  6.000  or  so 
more  dead  Nicaraguans.  we  are  going 
to  have  more  instability  in  Central 
America,  and  the  political  prestige  of 
this  coimtry  will  not  be  elevated,  it 
will  be  lowered. 

Just  about  a  year  ago,  the  State  De- 
partment asked  me  to  speak  to  a  group 
of  educators  who  were  gathered  in 
Washington  from  around  the  world, 
speak  about  oiu-  U.S.  educational 
system.  Before  I  began,  I  said.  "Is 
there  anyone  in  this  group  from  Nica- 
ragua?" 
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Two  man  rmlaed  their  handi,  and  I 
■dd.  "Could  I  «w>k  to  you  afterwards 
down  liere  In  front?" 

And  they  came  up  to  me  in  front. 
They  had  no  Idea  irtiat  my  viewe  were. 
I  aald.  "What  ihould  our  policy  be  in 
meansQar*  And  both  of  them  said 
thiK  "We  dont  like  the  Sandinistas, 
but  kt  us  solTe  our  own  problems. 
Dont  aend  down  your  weaptms  that 
are  kflUng  ua."  And  I  think  their 
advlee  li  sound  and  we  ought  to  be  ac- 
eeptlDK  that  advice. 

I  ramember  aone  years  ago.  before  I 
served  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
ttvea  with  the  Pretfdlng  Officer,  our 
family  took  a  tr^  drove  down  the  Pan 
American  Hli^way  to  San  Joee.  Costa 
Rica.  The  President  of  Costa  Rica 
then  was  Jose  Flgueres.  I  visited  with 
him  and  In  his  home— this  was  right 
after  Richard  Nixon  had  been  elected 
President  of  the  United  States— there 
was  one  autographed  picture.  That 
autographed  picture  was  an  auto- 
graphed picture  of  Hubert  Humphrey. 
I  said,  "Mr.  President.  I  am  curious. 
Why  do  you  have  this  autographed 
Iricture  of  Hubert  Humphrey  there?" 

And  his  reqiKinse  I  shall  never 
forget,  I  say  to  my  colleague  from 
Hawaii  [Mr.  MAisxnuGA],  who  was  a 
good  friend  of  Hubert  Humphrey.  His 
reqxmse  was:  "We  sense  that  Hubert 
Humphrey  really  cares  about  us." 

What  we  have  to  do  is  to  care  about 
the  people  in  Central  America,  not 
view  than  as  some  kind  of  pawns  in  an 
Bast-West  strug^.  And  if  we  care 
about  the  petite  in  Central  America,  I 
think  our  poUcy  is  going  to  differ  ap- 
preciably. Then  we  are  going  to  start 
■*nrting  scholarships  to  Central  Amer- 
ica, Instead  of  sending  weapons  to 
Central  America.  Then  we  will  be 
doing  things  to  lift  them.  And,  in  the 
words  of  John  F.  Kennedy,  the  rising 
tide  lifts  all  of  those.  As  they  are 
lifted,  we  are  going  to  be  lifted. 

Our  policy  Is  a  perfect  illustration  of 
people  insensltlvlty  to  a  region,  going 
In  and  trying  to  dictate  what  happens 
in  a  region.  Some  things  happened 
that  we  have  not  liked,  so  we  say  we 
are  going  to  move  in  with  our  muscle. 
The  impression  in  Latin  America- 
much  of  Latin  America,  anyway— is  of 
Uncle  Sam  being  a  bully  and  exploiter. 
Sometimes  we  have  earned  that  repu- 
tation, sometimes  we  have  not.  But 
what  we  are  doing  right  now  in  Nicara- 
gua simply  reinforces  that  image  of 
Uncle  Sam  as  a  bully. 

I  am  pleased  to  support  the  motion 
of  the  Soiator  from  Connecticut,  Sen- 
ator WncxBL  I  commend  him  for  his 
leadership.  I  hcq^e  we  take  this  simple. 
solid  gesture,  a  signal  to  the  adminis- 
tration, a  sliiial  to  the  people  of  Cen- 
tral America  and  a  signal  to  the  rest  of 
the  world  that  we  are  backing  off  a 
very  flawed  p<riicy. 
I  yield  the  floor. 


The  PREBroiNO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  yields  the  floor.  Who  yields 
time? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  yield  to  the  Presiding  Of- 
ficer. If  we  could  get  another  Senator 
to  relieve  him. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  4  minutes  to 
th«  Senator  from  South  Dakota. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
I^mf).  The  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  is  recognlaed. 

Mr.  DASCHLEL  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Oregon  for 
yielding.  I  have  enjoyed  listening  to 
the  debate  on  both  sides.  I  must  say. 
following  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
with  his  eloquent  remarks,  there  is 
very  little  else  that  needs  to  be  said.  It 
was  a  rational  statement  for  which  I 
completely  associate  my  own  remarks. 
Like  him.  I  share  the  view  held  by  the 
Senator  from  Illinois,  that  there  is 
Utile  likelihood  that  ultimately  this 
Joint  resolution  will  be  enacted  into 
law.  But  in  spite  of  that  lack  of  likeli- 
hood, it  is  all  the  more  important.  I 
suppose,  that  some  of  us  who  share 
the  view  that  what  we  are  doing  in 
Nicaragua  needs  to  be  changed,  that 
what  we  are  doing  in  Nicaragua  sends 
the  wrong  message,  that  what  we  are 
doing  in  Nicaragua  really  creates  a 
policy  contrary  to  the  best  interests  of 
our  people  and  long-term  relationships 
to  foreign  countries,  and  that  it  is 
indeed  a  necessity  for  us  to  speak  out, 
in  spite  of  a  lack  of  certainty  we  have, 
that  ultimately  this  policy  will  prevail. 

It  is  important  that  those  who  share 
our  view  imderstand  that  there  are 
many  bases  for  which  we  oppose  the 
aid  to  the  Contras.  I  would  like  to  ad- 
dress merely  three.  The  first  issue  is 
accountability.  "Accountability"  this 
year  in  particular  has  become  some- 
what of  a  Washington  bu^nvord.  It 
has  a  very  real  meaning,  and  an  ulti- 
mate importance  in  our  public  policy. 
The  issue  of  accountability  in  Contra 
assistance  is  nothing  new.  On  the  sur- 
face it  amounts  to  nothing  more  than 
micro-managing  this  policy.  Categoriz- 
ing some  Contra  aid  packages  as  "hu- 
manitarian" and  others  as  "military" 
does  little  good.  Ultimately  we  must  go 
further. 

We  have  referred  to  "light"  and 
"heavy"  weapons,  and  we  tried  to  ana- 
lyce  and  micro-manage  this  whole 
affair.  We  are  not  really  managing 
pdlicy  at  all  in  this  regard  since  we 
cannot  even  tell  the  American  public 
where  their  money  has  gone. 

Accountability  is  not  the  whole 
story.  The  second  reason  I  stand  in  op- 
position to  this  assistance  and  in  sup- 
port of  this  resolution  deals  directly 
with  an  issue  brought  up  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois,  that  of  the  ongoing 
negotiations.  Even  if  we  could  account 
for  the  previoijs  funds  appropriated 
for  the  Contras,  the  real  question  is 
whether  or  not  we  will  be  back  in  a 
covert  war  in  Nicaragua  in  the  first 


place,  "the  policy  la  not  working,  and  it 
wHl  nol  work.  For  we  are  taking  the 
wrong  Approach  to  this  problem. 

Last  week  the  Senate  passed  97  to  1 
a  Joint,  reoolution  expressing  support 
for  Cosa  Rican  President  Arias'  initia- 
tive to  resume  negotiations  toward  a 
regional  poUtlcal  settlement  in  Central 
AmerlcfL  I  supported  that  reaoluticm.  I 
believe  that  this  country  must  begin  to 
offer  Its  genuine  support  for  this  and 
other  diplomatic  efforts.  Our  current 
support  for  the  Contras  threatens  to 
undermine  the  efforts  of  Costa  Rica 
and  other  Central  American  democra- 
cies towrard  a  negotiated  settlement. 
The  Ssnators  from  Connecticut,  both 
of  them,  have  argued  very  vehemently 
that  this  whole  effort  undermines  the 
ability  for  those  countries  to  negoti- 
ate, for  those  countries  to  find  some 
negotiated  settlement  in  the  long 
term,  and  sends  the  wrong  message  to 
those  Who  have  so  delicately  tried  to 
carry  on  a  fruitful  and  productive  ne- 
gotiation to  long-term  peace. 

The  problems  in  Nicaragua  are  also 
very  deeply  rooted  in  poverty  and  po- 
litical Upheaval.  This  holds  my  third 
course  in  opposition  to  the  ciurent 
effect  by  this  administration  to  pro- 
vide the  $40  million  to  the  Contras.  in- 
timately, as  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut has  so  eloquently  spoken,  the 
solutions  to  the  problems  in  Central 
AmeriOa  will  have  to  come  from  the 
Central  Americans  themselves.  As  for 
our  role,  there  has  to  be  a  more  con- 
structive vehicle  for  promoting  our 
public  policy  objectives  in  the  region.  I 
am  convinced  that  the  way  to  support 
democracy  and  ou'b  Soviet  influence 
in  Cenltral  America  is  to  do  what  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  Just  said  we 
do;  that  is.  to  address  the  basic  himian 
needs  of  the  people  of  Central  Amer- 
ica. If  we  are  to  send  foreign  aid  to  the 
Nlcaraguan  people,  the  least  we  can  do 
is  to  make  sure  the  aid  is  truly  helping 
the  intended  recipients,  and  serving 
our  national  best  interests.  The  way 
we  do  it  is  provide  the  Nlcaraguan 
people  with  nutrition,  health  care, 
education,  and  democratic  rights  they 
need  and  deserve. 

Mr.  President,  the  policy  of  aid  to 
the  Contras  is  wrong,  and  I  join  with 
others  in  urging  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port the  resolution  of  disapproval. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  president.  I  yield  10  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Kerht].  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Daschle).  The  Senator  is  recognized 
for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. 

Mr.  President,  those  of  us  who 
oppose  the  administration's  policy  in 


Central  America  have  heard  the  re- 
frain in  the  course  of  this  debate.  Just 
what  is  our  alternative  to  continued 
support  for  the  Contras?  I  think  that 
is  a  fair  question  to  ask.  But  it  seems 
to  me  that  before  we  are  called  on  to 
put  out  our  alternative  to  the  adminis- 
tration's policy  we  have  a  right  to  ask. 
and  a  right  to  have  shown  precisely, 
what  is  the  policy  of  this  administra- 
tion? 

Over  the  past  5  years  the  adminis- 
tration's Justification  for  supporting 
the  Contras  has  changed  consistently. 
First,  we  were  told  the  administration 
simply  wanted  to  interdict  arms  ship- 
ments from  Nicaragua  to  the  leftist 
guerrillas  in  El  Salvador  and  so  it 
began.  Then  with  a  new  rationale,  in 
1983.  there  was  a  shift  toward  pressur- 
ing the  Sandinistas  to  accept  a  peace- 
ful settlement.  In  an  attempt  to  gain 
congressional  support  in  1984,  Presi- 
dent Reagan  told  us  that  the  United 
States  did  not  seek  to  destabilize  or 
overthrow  the  Government  of  Nicara- 
gua. Tet,  at  the  same  time  the  Contra 
military  leaders  were  telling  us  it  was 
their  announced  intention,  their  goal, 
to  overthrow  the  Sandinistas.  Just  last 
week,  after  5  years  of  changes  in  ra- 
tionale Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
EUlott  Abrams  stated  that  the  admin- 
istration wants  democracy  In  Nicara- 
gua either  by  pressuring  the  Sandinis- 
tas into  a  compromise  through  negoti- 
ations, or  if  they  refuse,  to  force  them 
out  of  power. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  know  what  to 
believe  at  this  point  in  time  as  to  what 
is  the  real  policy  of  this  administra- 
tion. But  I  do  know  that  one  of  the 
most  respected  opponents  of  the  San- 
dlnista  regime,  Artiuv  Cruz,  has  sub- 
mitted his  resignation  as  a  director  of 
the  United  Nlcaraguan  Opposition.  He 
resigned.  Mr.  President,  because  of  his 
personal  frustration  and  lack  of  suc- 
cess in  bringing  about  fimdamental 
democratic  reforms  in  the  Contra 
movement.  Arturo  Cruz'  biggest  con- 
cern was  that  those  in  positions  of 
power  in  the  Contra  movement  were 
not  committed  to  democracy  or  to 
democratic  values. 

He  was  unwilling  to  lend  his  prestige 
to  a  movement  which  he  feared  would 
only  replace  the  Sandinistas  with  a 
system  reminiscent  of  the  Somoza  era 
in  Nicaragua's  history. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  that  this  epi- 
sode says  much  more  about  the  failure 
of  the  administration's  Contra  policy 
than  anything  the  opponents  of  this 
policy  can  say  or  do. 

Five  years  after  creating  the  Con- 
tras, 5  years  after  telling  us  they  will 
succeed,  5  years  after  telling  us  that 
reforms  that  are  imminent,  of  a  united 
political  opposition  committed  to 
democratic  values,  5  years  after  all  of 
this,  here  we  are  in  1987  with  a  re- 
quest for  $40  million  more  to  a  regime 
and  an  organization,  as  divided  as  ever. 


that  lacks  its  own  definition  of  its  po- 
litical goals. 

Mr.  President,  how  does  a  U.S.  Sena- 
tor who  is  being  told  that  we  do  not 
have  money  for  farmers  in  the  Mid- 
west, how  does  the  U.S.  Senator  who  is 
being  told  we  have  to  cut  education 
funds  for  our  children,  how  does  a 
U.S.  Senator  who  wants  to  vote  for  ad- 
ditional money  for  research  and  devel- 
opment to  make  the  United  States 
competq 

who  wants  relief  for  old  people  who 
have  had  food  assistance  cut  over  the 
last  6  years,  how  does  a  U.S.  Senator 
faced  with  countless  other  priorities  in 
this  country  vote  for  money.  $40  mil- 
lion more,  for  a  undemocratic  move- 
ment like  the  Contras? 

How  does  a  U.S.  Senator  go  back  to 
the  people  in  his  district  and  say, 
"Listen,  I  want  to  tell  you  that  one  of 
the  key  leaders  of  this  group— a  leader 
we  have  been  extoUlng  for  the  last 
year,  whose  virtues  we  have  been  hold- 
ing up  as  a  reason  to  give  money— has 
left  that  organization  and  said  it  is  not 
democratic."  How  do  we  explain  that 
as  we  give  $40  million  more  to  this 
nondemocratic  movement? 

What  we  are  voting  on  today  in  the 
U.S.  Senate  is  whether  or  not  we 
conciu*  with  Artiuv  Cruz. 

It  simply  does  not  make  sense.  Mr. 
President,  that  we  in  the  U.S.  Senate 
are  going  to  ratify  what  the  leader 
that  we  were  aU  told  we  ought  to  re- 
spect and  listen  to  has  himself  reject- 
ed. But  that  Is  what  we  are  being 
asked  to  do. 

It  was  Just  last  May.  Mr.  President, 
when  the  administration  touted  the 
outcome  of  the  so-called  unity  meeting 
in  Miami  where  the  three  UNO  lead- 
ers, Arturo  Ouz,  Adolfo  Calero,  and 
Alfonso  Robelo,  agreed  to  an  agenda 
for  democratic  reform.  What  has  hap- 
[>ened  to  that  agenda?  Do  we  have  a 
right,  even  an  obligation  on  the 
Senate  floor,  to  hold  that  agenda  up 
to  public  scrutiny?  There  was  to  be  ac- 
countability in  the  Contras.  This  was 
to  be  the  Joint  decisionmaking  on  the 
expenditure  of  funds.  There  was  to  be 
strict  observance  of  human  rights. 
This  was  to  be  the  development  of  a 
democratic  political  agenda  thought  so 
necessary  to  win  the  hearts  and  minds 
of  the  people  of  Nicaragua. 

Where  are  we  now  as  we  are  being 
asked  to  give  $40  million?  No  demo- 
cratic political  agenda,  no  effort  to  re- 
spect human  rights,  and  certainly  no 
accountability  of  the  decisionmaking 
process  or  of  the  expenditure  of 
money. 

Nearly  a  year  later,  the  most  re- 
spected democrat  in  the  movement 
has  had  to  throw  in  the  towel  and 
rather  than  heeding  Artiuo  Cruz'  con- 
cerns, this  administration  gave  him 
the  back  of  its  hand.  I  quote  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  in  the  Miami  Herald. 
The  Secretary  of  State  says  it  was  the 


failure  of  Arturo  Cruz  to  get  his  own 
way.  rather  than  a  concern  about 
democratic  reforms,  that  led  to  his  res- 
ignation. 

That  is  the  payoff  for  Arturo  Cruz' 
efforts  over  these  recent  years  to  try 
to  create  a  movement  that  adheres  to 
the  best  standards,  traditions.  *nrt 
values  of  the  United  States  of  Axaet- 
lea. 

The  simple  fact  of  the  matter  is.  Mr. 
Prealdent,  this  adminlstnttm  has  the 
same  goal  today  as  it  has  always  had 
but  it  has  not  found  a  way  to  couch  it 
and  veil  it  in  terms  that  are  accepta* 
ble.  That  goal  is  to  overthrow  the  San- 
dinistas and  somehow  to  use  the  Con- 
tras as  the  means  of  achieving  that 
end. 

Artuzo  (^uz  did  not  fail  this  admin- 
istration, Mr.  President.  The  adminis- 
tration failed  Arturo  Cruz  and  those 
of  his  fellow  coimtrymen  and  women 
whose  primary  motivation  is  to  bring 
political,  economic,  and  social  plural- 
ism to  their  country. 

Mr.  President,  approval  of  $40  mil- 
lion bring  us  more  of  the  same.  It  will 
bring  us  continued  corruption.  The  ad- 
ministration stiU  cannot  provide  us 
dociunentation  as  to  how  some  50  per- 
cent of  the  $27  million  in  humanitari- 
an assistance  last  year  was  spent. 

How  can  I  tell  people  in  Massachu- 
setts? ISi.  President,  how  can  I  tell 
people  that  I  am  willing  to  vote  for 
$40  million  more  to  the  Contras  when 
every  single  Senator  and  Congressman 
in  the  U.S  Congress  cannot  tell  you 
how  the  money  was  spent  last  year? 
How  can  we  possibly  do  that  in  an  age 
of  Gramm-Rudman? 

I  do  not  believe  it  is  possible. 

Support  of  the  Contras  will  bring  us 
more  human  rights  abuses,  even  in 
those  areas,  Mr.  President,  where 
people  are  strong  opponents  of  the 
Sandinistas.  Steven  Klnszer,  who 
writes  probably  better  than  anybody 
who  is  observing  what  is  happening  in 
that  region,  has  told  us  of  babies  who 
were  bayoneted,  women  murdered,  vil- 
lages and  fields  burned,  and  burned  in 
areas  where  the  people  are  most 
strongly  opposed  to  the  Sandinistas. 

Remember,  Mr.  President,  and  I  am 
sure  other  colleagues  here  remember, 
the  assurances  we  received  from  a 
Adolfo  Calero  that  he  did  not  have 
any  secret  bank  accounts?  How  many 
times  did  he  go  in  front  of  this  coun- 
try saying  "I  don't  have  any  secret 
bank  accounts;  I  don't  know  of  any 
secret  bank  accounts;  we  didn't  receive 
any  money  from  secret  bank  ac- 
coimts." 

But  lo  and  behold,  now  we  find  out 
not  from  him  first,  but  finally  he 
admits  that  indeed  Adolfo  Calero  had 
secret  bank  accounts  in  Switzerland 
and  the  Cayman  Islands. 

I  think  it  is  appropriate  for  the  U.S. 
Senate  to  ask  what  is  a  democratic  or- 
ganization of  freedom  fighters  doing 
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with  Mcret  bank  aoooimts  in  the 
Cnynun  UlandB  and  SwltaerUnd?  Is 
that  irtiat  «e  are  goliis  to  tell  old 
people,  faniMn,  and  students  deprived 
of  money,  that  we  are  willing  to  put 
that  money  into  secret  bank  accounts 
for  Contra  leaders  but  not  for  expend- 
iture on  behalf  of  the  dtiaens  of  this 
coontryT 

Mr.  President,  I  see  the  Presiding 
Officer  Is  poised  to  act         

The  FRSBIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator^  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  KKRRY.  Is  it  possible  for  the 
Senator  to  yMd  an  additional  5  min- 
ute*?          

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  regret  that  we 
have  no  time  left,  with  the  number  of 
SenatoiB  who  still  want  to  speak  f  ol- 
lowtaig  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts. 

\inil  the  Senator  be  willing  to  tarry 
for  a  whUe  and  wbsa  we  finish  up  the 
other  Senators  who  have  not  spoken, 
we  may  have  a  few  moments  left  to 
yield? 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  rather 
than  do  that,  because  I  know  there  are 
many  of  my  coUeagues  who  wish  to 
qDeak.  if  I  could  have  2  additional  min- 
utes, I  wUl  wrap  up  at  this  time. 

I  see  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
is  here  and  waiting.  I  will  ask  for  45 
seconds.   

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  wUl  yield  30  sec- 
onds.    

Mr.  KERRY.  That  Is  almost  long 
^nnngh  for  a  unanlmous-coDsent  re- 
quest.        

Mr.  HATFIEU).  I  will  be  lu4>py  to 
yield  1  additional  minute^ 

The  FREEdDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  be  recognized  for  1  full 
minute. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  we  say 
our  policy  is  to  bring  about  democracy 
in  mcaragua.  Yet.  one  of  the  most  re- 
q^ected  Democrats  in  Central  America 
finally  gives  up  because  his  efforts  to 
democratize  the  movement  have  come 
to  naught 

It  does  not  make  sense.  The  adminis- 
tration argues  that  it  wants  a  demo- 
cratic Nicaragua.  And  to  bring  this 
about  they  are  relying  upon  an  anti- 
democratic movement.  Talk  about  a 
policy  of  deceit  and  self-deception. 
This  is  what  we  are  being  asked  to  buy 
if  we  aM>rove  this  $40  million  we  are 
debating  today. 

It  was  Just  last  BCay  when  the  ad- 
ministration touted  the  outcome  of 
the  so-called  unity  meeting  in  Miami 
where  the  three  UNO  leaders.  Arturo 
Cruz.  Adolpho  Calero,  and  Alphonso 
Robelo.  agreed  to  an  agenda  for  demo- 
cratic reform.  There  was  to  be  ac- 
countability in  the  movement.  There 
was  to  be  Joint  decisionmaking  on  the 
expenditure  of  funds.  There  was  to  be 
strict  observance  of  human  rights. 
There  was  to  be  the  development  of  a 
democratic  political  agenda,  thought 
so  necessary  to  win  the  hearts  and 
minds  of  the  people  of  Nicaragua. 


Nearly  a  year  later,  the  most  re- 
spected Democrat  in  the  movement 
had  to  throw  in  the  towel.  And  rather 
than  heeding  Arturo  Cruz's  concerns, 
the  administration  gave  him  the  back 
of  Its  hand.  Concerns  for  democratic 
forees  and  democratic  principles  are 
secondary  to  the  administration's 
g(Mls  in  Central  America. 

"Hie  simple  fact  of  the  matter  is  that 
the  administration  wants  to  overthrow 
the  «»nri<nt«t.a«  And  they  have  found 
that  it  is  most  expedient  to  accomplish 
this  goal  by  supporting  forces  whose 
values  are  an  anathema  to  the  values 
of  people  who  believe  In  donocracy. 

So  ArtiuY)  Cruz  has  gone  the  way  of 
Eden  Pastora.  Tossed  overboard  and 
vililied  because  they  cared  about  de- 
mocracy and  democratic  values. 
Arturo  Cruz  did  not  fail  the  adminis- 
tration. The  administration  failed 
Arturo  Cruz  and  those  of  his  fellow 
countrjmien  and  women  whose  pri- 
mary motivati(Hi  is  to  bring  political, 
economic  and  social  pluralism  to  their 
country. 

Mr.  President,  approval  of  this  $40 
million  will  bring  us  more  of  the  same. 

It  will  bring  us  continued  corruption. 
The  administration  still  cannot  pro- 
vide documentation  as  to  how  some  50 
percent  of  the  $27  million  in  humani- 
tarian assistance  provided  the  Contras 
last  year  was  spent. 

It  will  bring  us  continued  disillusion- 
ment among  the  Contra  ranks  on  the 
part  of  those  who  believe  they  are 
truly  fighting  for  political  pluralism. 
It  will  result  in  the  consolidation  of 
power  on  the  part  of  those  whose  only 
purpose  is  to  turn  Nicaragua  into  their 
peitonal  fiefdom  should  they  be  re- 
turned to  power. 

It  wUl  bring  continued  human  rights 
abuses  where,  even  in  areas  where 
people  oppose  the  Sandinistas,  babies 
are  bayonetted,  women  murdered,  vil- 
lages and  fields  burned. 

Remember  the  assurances  we  re- 
ceived from  Adolpho  Calero  that  he 
did  not  have  any  secret  bank  ac- 
counts? We  now  find  that  Adolpho 
Calero,  by  his  own  admission,  had 
secret  bank  accounts  in  Switzerland 
and  the  Cajrman  Islands.  The  question 
we  should  be  asking  is  why  does  Adol- 
pho Calero  need  secret  bank  accounts? 
Why  should  a  movement  that  pur- 
r>orts  to  be  democratic  in  nature,  need 
secret  bank  accounts?  E^reryone  knows 
we  are  supporting  the  Contras.  Why 
should  the  leaders  of  this  movement 
need  to  be  protected  by  bank  secrecy 
laws? 

Remember  how  we  were  told  how 
the  Contras  were  literally  starving  be- 
cause the  Congress  prohibited  aid? 
Tet,  during  the  past  2  years  we  know 
that  at  least  $50  million,  and  probably 
more,  was  raised  by  the  administra- 
tion-supported network,  reportedly 
using  fimds  and  equipment  from  Saudi 
Arabia.  Brunei,  Israel,  South  Korea. 


and  prlfate  sources,  as  weU  as  profits 
from  the  sale  of  XJJ&.  arms  to  Iran. 

And  yet.  the  State  Department 
cannot  gccount  for  the  $10  million  so- 
licited ftom  the  Sultan  of  Brunei.  How 
many  more  millions  of  dollars  have 
disappeared  into  thin  air,  or  Into  the 
pockets  of  the  Contra  leadership.  And 
shouldnTt  we  know  before  they  get  the 
money? 

In  the  December  15,  1986  edition  of 
the  Nev  York  Times  there  appeared 
an  article  noting  the  following: 

Early  last  month  a  group  of  senior  Ameri- 
can officials  visited  Central  America  and 
asked  Ublted  States  ambassadors,  Intelll- 
gence  aaalysts  and  military  commanders 
why  the  contras  were  not  as  effective  as  the 
leftist  retela  in  E3  Salvador .  .  . 

We  wondered  why  the  Salvadoran  guerril- 
las don't  need  $100  million  to  keep  fighting, 
an  American  official  informed  of  the  discus- 
sions said. 

That  is  a  question  we  should  be 
asking.  It  is  a  legitimate  question.  It  is 
the  correct  question. 

On  January  29  of  this  year,  it  was  re- 
ported in  the  Washington  Post  that 
followers  of  Arturo  Cruz  and  Alphonso 
Robelo  stated  they  were  disillusioned 
by  the  continuing  domination  of  the 
lunbrella  group  by  the  Nicaraguan 
Democratic  Force  and  the  Contras' 
failure  bo  far  to  present  an  attractive 
alternative  to  the  Sandlnista  govern- 
ment. 

The  Post  then  reported  the  follow- 
ing astounding  event. 

The  rift  in  contra  ranks  became  apparent 
in  a  December  graduation  ceremony  In 
northern  Florida  for  some  of  the  127  con- 
tras who  completed  the  first  six-week  U.S. 
military  training  course  under  the  $100  mil- 
lion aid  package.  The  trainees  received  in- 
struction from  members  of  the  U.S.  Special 
Forces  in  guerrilla  tactics  .  .  . 

In  the  emotional  ceremony  .  .  .  the  contra 
graduates  chanted  slogans  in  support  of  the 
United  Nicaraguan  Opposition  and  listened 
to  a  speech  by  Robelo  stressing  the  impor- 
tance of  control  over  the  contras  by  the  ci- 
vlll&n  leaders.  The  graduates  also  wore  UNO 
shoulder  patches  and  braided  rope  bracelets 

According  to  eyewitnesses  involved 
in  the  Contra  movement,  Enrique  Ber- 
mudez,  the  military  commander  of  the 
FDN,  was  livid. 

He  and  another  contra  official  said  the 
FDN  leadership,  alarmed  by  what  they 
viewed  as  a  display  of  antl-FDN  ideas,  react- 
ed later  by  making  the  graduates  remove 
the  patches  and  bracelets.  One  UNO  official 
said  the  FDN  afterward  kept  the  graduates 
segregated  in  Honduras  for  a  time  to  depro- 
gram them. 

So  much  for  unity  in  the  Contra 
movement.  So  much  for  commitment 
to  democratic  values  and  beliefs. 

Is  there  an  alternative  to  financing  a 
war  w^  into  the  indefinite  future?  I 
ask  this  because  Assistant  Secretary 
Elliott  Abrams  says  it  will  take  2  to  4 
years  flor  the  Contras  to  accomplish 
their  goals.  The  commander  of  the 
United  States  forces  In  Latin  America, 
Gen.  Jphn  J.  Galvln,  has  told  us  that 


it  will  take  3  to  5  years.  Gen.  Paul 
Gorman,  retired,  who  was  General 
Galvln's  predecessor  and  one  of  the  ar- 
chitects of  the  war  against  Nicaragua 
told  an  audience  at  the  National  War 
College  in  November  of  last  year 

I  do  not  see  the  Nicaraguan  rebels  as  a 
likely  alternative  to  the  present  Sandlnista 
regime. 

Yes,  there  is  an  alternative  and  that 
alternative  Is  coming  out  of  Central 
America  Itself.  It  is  coming  from  cou- 
rageous leaders  in  the  region  who  rec- 
ognize that  a  prolongation  of  this  con- 
flict JeopanUzes  and  undermines 
democratic  Institutions  in  Central 
America.  The  plan  offered  by  Costa 
Rican  President,  Oscar  Arias  Sanchez, 
and  endorsed  by  the  Presidents  of 
Guatemala.  E3  Salvador,  and  Hondu- 
ras, offers  us  all— the  administration, 
the  Congress,  and  the  people  of  Cen- 
tral America— perhaps  the  last  chance 
at  finding  a  political  solution  to  the 
crisis.  It  is  a  plan,  the  basic  principles 
of  which  we  can.  and  should,  give  our 
unequivocal  support.  It  contains  the 
following  10  points: 

National  reconciliation  based  upon 
the  granting  of  amnesty  and  the  com- 
mencing of  a  dialog  between  the  gov- 
ernment and  the  unarmed  internal  op- 
position: 

A  cease-fire  to  commence  simulta- 
neously with  the  launching  of  a  dialog; 

Democratization  to  be  manifest 
within  60  days  of  the  signing  of  the 
document  by  complete  freedom  of  the 
press,  assembly,  and  speech  for  all  ide- 
ological groups  in  the  society; 

Free  elections,  including  elections 
for  representatives  to  a  proposed  Cen- 
tral American  Parliament,  as  well  as 
popular  elections  at  aU  levels  within 
each  country; 

Suspension  of  the  acceptance  of 
military  aid  to  the  region  and  within 
the  region,  to  take  place  simultaneous 
with  the  signing  of  the  document; 

Commitments  to  prevent  the  use  of 
the  territory  in  any  participating  state 
for  purposes  of  attacking  other  states; 

The  start  of  negotiations,  within  60 
days  of  signing,  with  the  aim  of  reduc- 
ing the  current  stock  of  weapons  and 
armed  forces  in  each  state; 

Provisions  for  national  and  interna- 
tional supervision  of  the  implementa- 
tion of  the  terms  of  the  plan; 

Provisions  for  the  heads  of  state  of 
the  five  Central  American  countries  to 
meet  again  within  6  months  of  the 
signing  of  the  agreement  to  evaluate 
progress  made  in  implementing  the 
agreement;  and 

Provision  for  the  adoption  of  addi- 
tional economic  and  cultural  agree- 
ment among  the  parties  to  the  agree- 
ment to  better  further  the  establish- 
ment of  democracy  and  peace  in  the 
region. 

The  Presidents  of  the  four  democra- 
cies in  Central  America  have  agreed  to 
meet  in  Esqulpulas.  Guatemala  in  May 
to  followup  on  President  Arias'  pro- 


posal. Nicaragua  has  been  invited  to 
this  meeting. 

This  is  an  alternative  which  «^n.  and 
should,  command  our  tuiequivocal  sup- 
port. Most  importantly,  it  is  an  alter- 
native that  comes  from  the  leader  of 
the  longest,  continuous  democracy  In 
the  regioiL  If  we  are  truly  committed 
to  democracy  and  the  fostering  of 
democratic  forces  in  the  region,  then 
the  starting  point  should  be  with 
President  Arias  of  Costa  Rica  and  his 
plan  for  establishing  a  stable  and  last- 
ing peace  in  Central  America. 

Last  November,  I  met  with  President 
Arias  during  his  visit  to  Washington. 
Of  primary  concern  to  the  President 
was  the  threat  that  the  increased  mili- 
tarization of  the  region  posed  to  de- 
mocracy in  his  own  country.  President 
Arias,  like  all  of  us  in  this  body,  cer- 
tainly is  not  an  admirer  of  the  Sandi- 
nistas or  their  form  of  government. 
But  he  made  it  very  clear  that  the 
Contras  were  not  a  viable  alternative 
to  the  crisis  in  the  region  if  democracy 
and  democratic  values  were  to  prevail 
ultimately. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  time  we  listen  to 
the  true  democrats  in  the  region.  They 
know  the  stakes  and  the  risks.  It  is 
time  to  follow  their  lead  and  take  the 
same  risks  they  are  willing  to  take  be- 
cause, in  the  end.  it  is  the  people  and 
the  democratic  forces  in  Central 
America,  who  have  the  most  to  lose. 
At  the  very  least,  it  is  time  for  the 
Congress  to  send  the  signal  that  we  re- 
spect and  support  the  President  Arias' 
of  the  region. 

A  vote  in  favor  of  this  $40  million  is 
a  vote  to  continue  the  present  policy 
of  deceit,  contempt  for  the  law,  and  a 
disregard  for  democratic  institutions 
and  principles  at  home  and  abroad. 

Mr.  President,  enormous  abuses  of 
power  and  a  betrayal  of  American 
democratic  Institutions  and  principles 
have  occurred  in  the  pursuit  of  this 
administration's  Contra  policy  in  Cen- 
tral America.  It  occurred  because  the 
administration  has  never  been  able  to 
articulate  a  policy  which  enjoyed  the 
broad  support  of  the  American  people 
and  the  Congress.  A  policy  founded 
upon  deceit,  illegality  at  home  and 
abroad,  and  an  arrogant  disregard  for 
our  own  democratic  processes  is  not  a 
policy  which  should  be  continued.  It  is 
time  to  terminate  this  policy  before 
any  more  damage  is  done  to  our  own 
democratic  institutions.  That  Lb  the 
choice  facing  the  Senate  today. 

Let  me  just  say  that  there  is  an  al- 
ternative to  the  continuation  of  this 
travesty  and  it  has  been  put  forward 
by  the  most  democratic  country  in  the 
entire  Central  America.  President 
Arias,  of  Costa  Rica,  has  put  forward  a 
plan  which  offers  an  opportunity  for 
hope  and  it  is  my  hope  that  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  U.S.  Senate  will  say  that 
there  are  traditional  values  and  tradi- 
tional standards  of  conduct  which  we 
as  a  country  ought  to  adhere  to,  and 


one  of  those  is  support  for  real  democ- 
racy, support  for  real  democratic  ef- 
forts. President  Arias  offers  us  that 
and  I  hope,  Mr.  President,  that  we  wUl 
today  signify  our  support  of  it  by  de- 
nying future  support  of  the  Contras. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator's  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  yield  8  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  with  a 
good  possibility  of  extension. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  recognized  for  8  minutes. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished colleague  for  the  8  minutes 
and  I  will  try  to  limit  it  to  that,  other- 
wise I  would  appreciate  additional 
time. 

Mr.  President,  first  of  all.  let  me  con- 
gratulate my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Connecticut.  Once  again,  he  has 
brought  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  a 
resolution  that,  as  he  said  at  the  open- 
ing of  his  remarks  yesterday,  will  force 
the  people  here  to  decide  whether  to 
vote  for  or  against  sum)ort  of  the 
Contra  aid  program.  I  will  vote  for  his 
resolution  of  disapproval,  to  cut  off 
the  $40  million  for  the  Contra  pro- 
gram. 

As  my  good  friend  from  Connecticut 
and  others  know,  I  regret,  in  a  sense, 
that  we  are  even  dealing  with  this  $40 
million  at  this  particular  jimcture  be- 
cause, while  it  is  a  major  part  of  the 
problem,  it  is  not  the  entire  issue.  Cen- 
tral America  demands  a  comprehen- 
sive policy  to  deal  with  all  of  the 
facets  of  the  issue,  all  of  the  difficul- 
ties that  face  those  five  countries,  its 
neighbors  and  the  people  who  Inhabit 
those  five  countries. 

The  $40  million  for  or  against  the 
Contras  touches  on  that  problem  but, 
unfortunately,  it  does  not  solve  the 
problem.  I  wish  it  were  that  simple, 
but  it  Is  not.  It  is  far  more  complicated 
than  that. 

I  first  offered  amendments  and  reso- 
lutions to  oppose  this  program  5  years 
ago.  In  fact,  in  1982. 1  offered  the  first 
resolution  to  oppose  this  program, 
when  it  became  an  overt  program 
rather  than  a  covert  program.  I  have 
tried  over  the  past  5  years  to  express 
why  I  thought  this  was  a  dangerous 
program,  a  program  that  would  get  us 
into  deeper  and  deeper  trouble.  I 
thought,  in  fact,  that  we  ought  to  see 
if  we  could  resolve  these  difficulties 
through  diplomatic  and  political  chan- 
nels. Unfortunately,  that  has  not  hap- 
pened in  the  past  5  years,  in  spite  of 
rhetoric  to  the  contrary. 

We  have  seen,  in  fact,  on  far  too 
many  occasions  when  efforts  have 
come  forward  that  might  deal  with 
the  problem  in  the  context  of  a  politi- 
cal and  diplomatic  solution,  that  those 
efforts  have  been  thwarted. 

In  fact,  just  the  other  day,  the  New 
York  Times,  in  its  lead  editorial  on 
Sunday  entitled  "The  Contras  and  the 
Drain,"  raises  the  kinds  of  questions 
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I  and  othen  have  tried  to  ratse 
the  past  4  or  5  years,  when  It 
talks  about  the  Arias  i>lan  and  other 
{dans.  I  quote  from  the  editorial  when 
ttaayK 

Tliat  ooune  bu  wldavread  support.  Wit- 
naag  the  rvmitrl  emloraeiBent,  by  a  vote  of 
9T-1.  of  Costa  Rlcal  cnrrent  peace  initia- 
tive. NlcvMua  has  repeatedly  aid  it  would 
■icn  a  Uve-aiid-let-llve  pact  that  would  bar 
fordsn  liaif  and  adrlaera.  reduce  armed 
fonea  and  pledVe  remaft  for  frontlen.  Mr. 
Reasan  baa  yet  to  teat  that  offer. 

That  last  line  is  really  what  many  of 
us  have  sossested. 

I  will  say  again  that  I  am  not  op- 
posed to  the  use  of  military  force  as  a 
legitimate  way  of  pursuing  one's  for- 
eign policy  but  I  think  a  great  super- 
power ought  to  be  cautious  and  Judi- 
cious in  the  use  of  military  force.  If  we 
find  Nicaragua  to  Jeopardise  our  inter- 
ests and  the  Interests  of  our  allies  in  a 
serious  way.  that  option  should  be  left 
open  to  us. 

I  believe  that  my  coUeague  from 
Connecticut  and  others  do  not  reject 
that  option.  What  they  have  siiggested 
is  that  we  have  fafled  to  really  exer- 
cise the  other  ones;  we  have  failed  to 
try  to  see  if  we  cannot  resolve  these 
differences.  Unfortunately,  as  I  said 
today,  we  are  not  going  to  get  a  chance 
to  vote  on  whether  or  not  we  ought  to 
provide  eoon<»nlc  assistance  to  other 
countries  in  the  region  who  desi>erate- 
ly  need  it  or  cm  how  to  deal  with  the 
f^TwHnJgtjm,  or  try  to  deal  with  them 
or  what  sort  of  support  to  give  to  the 
(^position  inside  Nicaragua,  who,  as  I 
have  said  over  and  over  again,  are  the 
real  heroes  and  who  deserve  attention. 
So  this  resolution  must  come  up  be- 
cause of  the  way  the  legislation  was 
worded  last  year. 

I  would  oppose  a  moratorium  resolu- 
tion based  on  an  accounting  system.  I 
happen  to  believe  that  is  a  phony  way 
to  go.  sitting  around  and  suggesting 
that  somehow,  if  we  could  account  for 
the  dollars,  we  would  support  the  pro- 
gram. I  do  not  believe  in  that.  I  believe 
that  is  ducking  the  issue.  I  believe  you 
are  either  for  this  program  or  against 
it;  but,  to  suggest  that  somehow,  you 
can  buy  real  estate  in  the  middle  of 
the  road  on  this  issue  and  avoid  the 
hard  choices  is  delaying  the  inevitable. 
Ab  that  old  ad  on  television  says,  "you 
can  pay  me  now  or  you  can  pay  me 
later."  That  is  what  we  are  really 
saying  with  the  moratorium  resolu- 
tion. So  I  would  oppose  that  if  it  were 
to  come  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

At  any  rate.  Mr.  President,  the  real 
issue,  it  seems  to  me,  was  raised  the 
other  day  by  the  Sanford  resolution, 
which  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  97  to  1, 
that  calls  for  support  of  President 
Arias'  dlpl<Hnatlc  effort  that  is  luider- 
way.  Between  now  and  the  middle  of 
May.  or  thereabouts,  these  four  demo- 
cratic coimtrles  and  apparently  the 
Nlcaraguans.  will  sit  down  and  try  to 
resolve  their  differences.  I  wish  for 


onoe.  we  might  Just  let  them  do  that 
without  having  to  express  our  views 
on  every  dotted  "1"  and  crossed  "t." 
Part  of  the  problem  with  Central  and 
Latin  America  is  that  we  have  failed 
over  the  past  150  years  or  so  since 
thoy  achieved  their  Independence  to 
let  them  do  that.  Every  time  they  do 
something,  we  feel  we  have  to  speak 
up  and  say  something  about  It,  get  in- 
volved in  it,  become  a  participant. 
That  has  been  the  nature  of  our  in- 
volvement in  this  part  of  the  world  for 
too  long.  Now,  we  have  a  bunch  of 
countries  saying  maybe  we  can  do 
something  on  ovu*  own. 

Occasionally,  the  best  action  for 
Congress  to  take  is  no  action,  to  sit 
back  a  little  bit  and  see  what  others 
do.  That  is  what  I  would  like  to  have 
seen  this  spring  in  Central  America. 

I  would  like  to  see  a  new  beginning 
in  Central  America;  I  would  like  to  see 
what  President  Arias  called  "an  hour 
for  peace"— in  his  words,  possibly,  the 
last  hour  for  peace.  I  hope  that  this 
effort  may  be  allowed  to  blossom,  to 
grow,  and  possibly  to  come  up  with 
some  answers  that  we  have  been 
unable  or  unwilling  to  arrive  at  for  the 
past  6  or  7  years. 

I  Imow  my  colleague  has  addressed 
this  point.  Let  me  reemphasize,  I 
happen  to  agree  with  him  that  the 
Contra  forces  were  tailor  made  for  the 
Sandinistas.  Many  Central  Americans 
will  tell  you  that  they  believe  if  we 
had  not  created  the  Contras,  the  San- 
dinistas would  have.  They  have  been  a 
very  useful  tool  for  the  Sandinistas 
over  the  past  5  or  6  years,  to  build 
public  opinion  internationally,  to 
allow  them  to  impose  restrictions  on 
the  freedoms  of  their  own  people,  to 
call  for  emergency  powers.  Every 
single  time  the  Sandinista  government 
has  imposed  additional  restrictions  on 
its  own  people,  it  has  pointed  without 
exception,  to  the  Contras  as  the 
reason  they  are  doing  it— without  ex- 
ception in  every  single  instance. 

Maybe  they  would  have  done  it 
anyway;  maybe  they  would  have  found 
another  excuse  in  the  absence  of  the 
Contras;  but  certainly,  we  have  given 
them  a  very  useful  tool. 

In  the  court  of  international  public 
opinion  they  have  constantly  por- 
trayed themselves  as  fighting  the 
United  States.  Ironically,  here  is  a 
nation  with  about  the  same  popula- 
tion as  the  home  State  of  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut and  me.  What  they  have  said,  in 
effect,  is  it  is  Connecticut  versus  the 
United  States;  Nicaragua  versus  the 
United  States;  the  small  country 
struggling  to  survive. 

That  is  a  very  compelling  argument, 
unfortunately,  in  many  comers  of  the 
globe  today.  It  has  won  them  a  lot  of 
votes  of  support  in  Europe  and  else- 
where. 

What  the  Arias  plan  attempts  to  do 
is  say  it  is  not  really  that  dynamic,  but 


the  dynamic  of  Central  American 
coimtrles  trying  to  solve  their  own 
problems;  it  is  not  Nicaragua  versiis 
the  UQlted  States  but  rather,  it  is 
Nicaragua  and  Costa  Rica.  Honduras, 
El  Salviulor,  and  Guatemala  all  trjrlng 
to  grapple  with  their  own  problems. 
We  ought  to  be  supporting  that  kind 
of  effort,  not  trying  to  hurt  ourselves 
or  place  ourselves  as  the  single  oppo- 
nent. U  you  will,  of  the  Nicaraguan 
Oovemment. 

I  hope  this  resolution  is  adopted. 
However,  even  if  it  were  to  be  adopted, 
I  think  all  of  us  recognize  that  the 
President  will  veto  it.  We  do  not  have 
the  votes  in  this  Chamber  to  override 
the  veto.  The  President  is  going  to  pre- 
vail. The  Contras  are  going  to  get 
their  $40  million,  effectively  providing 
the  full  $100  million  voted  last  year, 
and  bringing  the  grand  total  to  per- 
haps as  much  as  $400  million  in  the 
past  5  years  of  private  or  public  funds 
that  they  will  have  received.  I  hope 
that  when  the  administration  makes  a 
new  request  for  the  coming  fiscal  year, 
we  will  have  a  chance  to  debate  a  com- 
prehensive policy  to  deal  with  aU  of 
Central  America,  to  try  to  deal  with 
all  of  the  problems  that  exist  down 
there,  not  Just  the  issue  of  Contra  aid. 
That  ought  to  be  what  the  debate  is 
here  today. 

My  hope  is  that  in  the  coming  weeks 
or  months,  we  wiU  have  the  opportuni- 
ty to  have  that  debate.  In  the  absence 
of  that,  we  have  the  resolution  of  dis- 
approvfil  by  my  colleague.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  in  the  Senate  to  support 
that  resolution.  Even  if  we  cannot  pre- 
vail, it  will  be  a  very  important  signal 
that  we  have  run  out  of  patience  and 
time  when  it  comes  to  the  Contra 
policy. 

Mr.  3TENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky Oi4r.  McCoNifELL]. 

The  PRESIDING  OPFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Kentucky  is  recognized 
for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  I  thank  the 
Chair.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  President,  I  cannot  think  of  any 
foreign  policy  issue  that  is  more  im- 
portant and  that  has  consumed  more 
of  the  Senate's  time  than  that  of  the 
U.S.  role  in  Central  America  and  our 
support  to  the  Contras.  While  there 
are  no  easy,  short-term  solutions,  the 
bill  before  the  Senate  today  presents 
us  with  more  problems  than  answers. 
The  bill  before  us  today  does  more 
than  cut  off  aid  to  the  Nicaraguan 
freedom  fighters,  it  cuts  off  hope- 
hope  for  peace  and  stability  in  Central 
America. 

As  we  consider  the  issue,  we  do  so  in 
a  changing  political  environment. 
During  the  last  month,  the  Presidents 
of  the  Central  American  democracies 
met  to  discuss  Costa  Rican  President 
Arias'  new  peace  proposal.  All  of  us 


view  the  involvement  of  the  core  four 
countries  In  the  resolution  of  regional 
tensions  as  a  positive  step.  Just  last 
week,  the  Senate  voted  97  to  1  to  sup- 
port legislation  endorsing  these  impor- 
tant efforts.  The  Senate  is  virtually 
unanimous  in  its  view  of  these  devel- 
opments— they  are  constructive,  and 
an  important  ingredient  in  reaching  a 
durable  and  sustainable  peace  in  Cen- 
tral America. 

However,  these  talks  are  only  one  in- 
gredient, one  part  of  a  much  larger 
issue.  The  talks  are  not  occurring  in  a 
vacuum.  They  are  in  response  to  a  re- 
gional concern  about  a  significant  mili- 
tary buildup  in  Nicaragua  that  threat- 
ens every  citizen  in  the  region.  They 
are  in  response  to  the  call  for  democ- 
racy, free  elections,  freedom  of  speech, 
assembly,  press,  and  religion.  This 
peace  proposal.  like  the  Contadora 
group's  initiative,  responds  to  circum- 
stances of  despair,  deprivation  of 
human  rights,  arbitrary  arrest,  denial 
of  due  process,  repression  of  political 
parties,  censorship  of  the  press,  perse- 
cution of  the  church,  and  a  staggering 
military  buildup.  This  peace  proposal, 
like  its  predecessors,  is  a  call  for 
change  in  Nicaragua  and  in  Nicara- 
guan policies. 

But,  this  call  for  change  begs  the 
question:  How  can  that  change  be 
achieved?  We  all  hope  for  success  in 
the  negotiation  process.  We  have  ex- 
pressed this  support  in  legislation  and 
countless  statements  on  the  Senate 
floor.  But.  the  sad  fact  is,  negotiations 
alone  have  achieved  little.  In  fact, 
they  may  have  offered  the  Sandinistas 
a  screen  behind  which  they  have  car- 
ried out  their  military  buildup. 

A  brief  review  of  history  makes  this 
point  clearly.  Negotiations  have  been 
carried  on  since  1980.  Since  1980, 
Cuban  construction  crews  have  helped 
Nicaragua  build  40  new  military  bases 
and  construct  a  3,000-meter  nmway 
capable  of  accommodating  any  strate- 
gic Soviet  military  aircraft.  Since  1980, 
the  Nicaraguans  have  received  Soviet 
tanks,  armored  personnel  carriers,  SA- 
7  surface-to-air  missiles,  and  Mi-24 
attack  helicopters.  Since  1980,  the 
Sandinistas  have  received  $2.8  billion 
in  military  and  economic  assistance 
from  Cuba  and  the  Soviet  Union.  And, 
since  1980,  the  Sandinista  army  has 
grown  from  a  force  of  5,000  to  an 
active  duty  force  of  over  75,000  with 
an  additional  60,000  in  the  reserves 
and  militia. 

If  we  cut  off  aid  today,  we  are  aban- 
doning the  people  of  Central  America. 
We  are  deserting  them,  telling  them 
they  are  on  their  own  to  face  this  7- 
year  military  buildup.  We  are  saying 
their  struggle  for  democracy,  free  elec- 
tions, freedom  of  speech,  assembly,  re- 
ligion, and  the  press  Just  does  not 
matter  enough  to  us  to  fulfill  our  com- 
mitment of  support. 

Cutting  off  the  Nicaraguan  freedom 
fighters  cuts  off  the  only  meaningful 


leverage  we  have  to  press  the  Sandi- 
nistas into  serious  peace  talks.  They 
will  not  participate  unless  they  have 
to  participate. 

I  am  absolutely  convinced  that  ter- 
minating aid  at  this  point  is  not  only 
premature  but  dangerous.  I  have  liad 
two  reports  from  groups  who  have  Just 
spent  several  days  each  with  the  Con- 
tras, and  I  believe  that  the  military 
situation  is  about  to  Improve.  By  all 
accounts,  supplies  have  been  replen- 
ished, morale  is  high,  and  virtually  all 
the  FDN  fighters  are  Inside  Nicaragua 
preparing  for  military  operations. 
After  a  long  drought  and  limited  U.S. 
supplies  and  support,  I  think  we  are 
beginning  to  see  the  Contras  apply 
pressure  sufficient  to  prompt  move- 
ment in  the  Sandinista  strategy  and 
negotiating  position. 

Mr.  President,  I  conclude  by  noting 
that  a  nimxber  of  my  colleagues  ques- 
tion the  credibility  and  strength  of  the 
Contras  because  there  appear  to  be  po- 
litical differences  and  divisions  within 
their  ranks.  Frankly,  I  think  these  dif- 
ferences are  of  more  concern  to  us 
than  they  should  be.  We  overplay  the 
neccessity  for  unity  in  the  organiza- 
tion. The  fact  is  if  the  FDN,  the  Indi- 
ans, and  the  Contras  in  the  south  are 
operating  effectively  and  mnirtng 
progress,  if  the  Sandinistas  are  less 
able  to  operate  freely  through  the 
countryside,  if  the  Sandinistas  have  a 
few  less  HIND  helicopters,  are  the  dif- 
ferences within  the  Contras  all  that 
important? 

I  might  point  out  my  colleagues  do 
not  seem  in  the  least  bit  concerned 
about  the  considerable  differences 
within  the  ranlES  of  the  mujeheddln  in 
Afghanistan.  As  long  as  they  continue 
to  apply  press\ire  on  the  Soviets,  they 
have  our  support.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  view  this  situation  as  similar.  As 
long  as  the  Contras  are  able  to  effec- 
tively pressure  the  Soviet-backed  San- 
dinistas, they,  too,  deserve  our  sup- 
port. 

In  conclusion,  I  am  convinced  we 
must  demonstrate  we  are  willing  to 
talk.  I  believe  that  the  Senate's  resolu- 
tion endorsing  the  efforts  exemplified 
by  the  Arias  peace  proposal  under- 
scores this  willingness.  But,  as  the 
saying  goes,  talk  is  cheap.  We  want  re- 
sults. Support  to  the  Nicaraguan  free- 
dom fighters  supports  achieving  peace- 
ful enduring  results. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  yields  the  floor.  Who  yields 
time? 

Mr.  NUNN  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  Senator   from  Georgia   [Mr. 

NUNHl.  

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 

Senator  is  recognized. 
Mr.   NUNN.   I  thank  the  Chair.   I 

thank  the  Senator  from  Mississippi. 
Mr.   President,   spealdng   yesterday 

and  again  today.  Senator  Dixon  from 


Illinois  has  given  a  very  persiiasive  ar- 
gument in  favor  of  releasing  the  $40 
million  for  the  Nicaraguan  armed  re- 
sistance, more  commonly  known  as  the 
Contras.  I  will  not  take  the  Senate's 
time  today  to  repeat  those  argimients. 
I  icnow  that  everyone  has  heard  them 
before.  I  would  say  though  that  I 
agree  with  much  of  what  Senator 
Dixon  said.  In  spite  of  all  the  miirfjik»« 
the  administration,  the  Contras,  and 
perhaps  even  the  Congress  has  made 
by  going  back  and  forth  on  this  very 
difficult  matter,  the  strategic  situation 
has  not  changed.  The  Rmviini«t4W  do 
not  present  less  of  a  threat  because  of 
the  mistakes  that  have  been  made. 
They  still  threaten  the  security  of  our 
friends  in  the  region  and  ultimately 
our  own  seciulty. 

I  lu-ge  my  colleagues  to  release  the 
$40  million.  I  think,  Mr.  President,  all 
of  us  Imow  that  the  money  is  going  to 
be  released.  The  question  is  whether  it 
is  going  to  be  by  this  vote  or  whether 
it  win  be  by  a  vote  that  fails  to  over- 
ride the  veto  because  a  veto  is  forth- 
coming. 

I  believe  whatever  policy  we  pursue 
in  Central  America  will  be  much 
better  served  if  the  $40  million  is 
forthcoming  based  on  this  vote  rather 
than  on  a  veto  override,  which  would 
signal  to  the  Sandinistas  and  to  others 
in  the  world  that  we  do  not  have  a 
policy  that  can  be  sustained.  What  our 
policy  will  evolve  into  after  this  vote 
and  after  the  vote  in  the  fall,  no  one 
can  predict,  but  we  must  have  sustain- 
ability.  Without  it  we  have  no  hope  of 
success,  whether  by  military,  political 
or  economic  means. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  easy  to  identify 
the  problems  in  Central  America;  it  is 
much  more  difficult  to  agree  on  the 
solutions. 

The  first  step  in  addressing  these 
problems  is  to  have  a  clear  definition 
of  our  goals.  I  believe  that  the  admin- 
istration stUl  lacks  a  firm  fix  on  its 
own  policy.  Perhaps  that  is  a  reflec- 
tion of  the  inadequate  decisionmaking 
machinery  that  we  have  recently  seen 
in  the  Iran/Contra  affair.  Regardless 
of  its  cause,  I  urge  the  President  to 
move  qulcldy  to  forge  a  clear  policy 
toward  the  region  that  includes  diplo- 
matic, economic  as  well  as  military 
components.  One  of  my  concerns  Is 
that  I  fear  our  policy  in  the  past  fo- 
cused far  too  much  on  a  militaJT  solu- 
tion. The  Tower  Board  findings 
appear  to  support  that  Judgment.  The 
President  and  the  administration  need 
to  understand  that  military  pressure  is 
essential,  but  it  can  be  only  one  part 
of  a  larger  comprehensive  policy 
toward  the  region. 

Oiu-  goals  should  not  be  to  over- 
throw the  Sandinistas,  but  to  pressure 
them  into  a  negotiated  settlement 
that  first  restores  democracy  in  Mana- 
gua, including  basic  hiunan  rights  and 
political  freedoms,  second,  reduces  the 
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threat  they  poae  to  their  neighbors. 
and  third,  bare  any  Soviet,  Cuban  or 
other  f as«icn  military  bases  in  Nlcara- 
cua. 

Mr.  President,  last  year  I  supported 
the  $100  million  for  the  Contras.  I  did 
so  in  part  because  of  an  exchange  of 
letters  I  had  with  the  President  in 
i^dch  the  President  made  certain 
commitments  to  pursue  reforms 
within  the  Contras.  I  give  the  admlnis- 
tntion  credit  for  seddng  to  attain 
these  goals,  but  I  must  report  that  not 
much  progreas  has  been  made  toward 
them.  Indeed,  the  situatim  is  much  as 
I  dSKTlhtrt  In  my  letter  of  a  year  ago.  I 
baUeve  that  the  steps  which  I  enumer- 
ated stUl  need  to  be  pursued,  with 
even  move  vigor. 

lir.  President,  at  this  pcrint  I  would 
like  to  submit  my  letter  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  March  M,  1986  and  the  Presi- 
dent's reply  of  March  27,  1986,  and 
also  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Rkobo 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRB8IDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objectlan,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President.  The  main 
goal  in  my  letter  was  that,  and  I  quote: 

Aid  ahould  be  slven  only  to  dvOlsn  politi- 
cal tesifcm  thst  sre  senulnely  democratic, 
reject  human  rlshta  and  bave  not  or  are 
not  entaged  In  criminal  activity  such  as 
dmg  trafflddng.  No  aid  should  go  to  mlll- 
tanr  leaders  except  throush  civilian  leader- 
ship committed  to  these  goals  and  prlnci- 
Ples. 

Mr.  President,  the  administration 
has  involved  the  civilian  political  lead- 
ership in  providing  the  aid  but  It  has 
not  led  to  the  creation  of  a  genuine 
democratic  front.  This  has  been  dra- 
matically demonstrated  with  the 
recent  resignation  of  Arturo  Cruz. 

Mr.  President,  all  of  us  know  that 
this  $40  million  will  be  released, 
whether  as  a  result  of  this  vote  or  a 
Presidential  veto.  I  hope  the  money  is 
released  ss  a  result  of  this  vote.  I  be- 
lieve that  it  would  weaken  the  effec- 
tiveness of  oiu-  policy  if  the  money 
were  released  as  a  result  of  a  veto. 

Regardless  of  how  the  money  Is  re- 
leased, the  next  few  months  are  a  wa- 
tershed for  the  United  States,  for  the 
Central  Americans,  for  the  Contras 
and  for  the  Soviets  and  the  Cubans. 

The  Contras  must  use  the  next  few 
months  to  establish  a  genuine  demo- 
cratic movement  and  demonstrate  that 
they  are  a  militarily  effective  organi- 
sation. On  the  political  front,  they 
must  reconstitute  their  civilian  leader- 
ship, demonstrate  that  the  civilians 
are  in  charge,  and  build  support  for 
their  movement  among  the  people  In 
Nicaragua.  On  the  military  front,  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  re- 
cently heard  testimony  from  two  of 
ova  most  distinguished  sollders.  Gen. 
Paul  Ootman  and  Oen.  John  Galvln, 
the  former  and  current  Commanders- 
in-Chief  of  the  UJS.  Southern  Com- 
mand respectively.  General  Gorman 


expressed  concern  that  the  Contras 
were  not  being  trained  to  fight  a  guer- 
rilla war,  that  their  strategy  was  to 
fight  large  battles,  rather  than  con- 
duet  guerrilla  war,  and  that  there  was 
not  a  political  or  intelligence  infra- 
stmcture  In  Nicaragua  to  support 
thtm.  In  m«.king  his  statement.  Gen- 
eral Gorman  acknowledged  that  he 
had  not  been  to  the  region  recently. 
He  subsequently  traveled  to  Central 
America  where  he  met  with  leaders  of 
thf  resistance  and  with  United  States 
and  foreign  officials.  As  a  result,  he 
expressed  more  optimism  that  they 
were  being  trained  properly  and  have 
a  more  realistic  strategy.  However, 
both  he  and  General  Galvln  recog- 
nised that  the  Contras  have  a  long 
way  to  go  before  they  can  be  truly 
militarily  effective. 

The  Sandinistas  will,  no  doubt,  be 
tempted  to  "ride  it  out"  in  the  hope 
that  Congress  will  terminate  the  aid  in 
the  fall.  They  believe  that  they  will 
have  then  won  the  war.  As  a  result,  it 
will  be  very  difficult.  If  not  Impossible, 
to  force  them  Into  meaningful  negotia- 
tiata. 

The  Soviets  and  the  Cubans  will  be 
watching  very  closely  to  see  how  effec- 
tive the  Contras  are  and  whether  the 
other  Central  American  states  can 
generate  movement  toward  a  negotiat- 
ed resolution  of  the  conflict. 

The  Central  American  Democra- 
cies—El  Salvador,  Gautemala,  Hondu- 
ras and  Costa  Rica— have  an  opportu- 
nity to  pursue  the  negotiations  along 
the  lines  recently  suggested  by  Costa 
Rlean  President  Arias.  This  will  be  a 
tremendous  challenge  because,  as  I 
mentioned,  the  Sandinistas  will  prob- 
ably try  to  string  things  out  until  the 
fall  in  the  hope  that  Congress  won't 
approve  any  more  money  for  the  Con- 
tras. But  I  encourage  the  Central 
Americans  to  pursue  these  negotia- 
tions because  I  believe  they  offer  the 
best  hope  of  a  peaceful  resolution  of 
the  conflict. 

Por  the  U.S.  part,  we  must  pursue  a 
course  toward  the  Contras  along  the 
lines  contained  in  my  letter  to  the 
President,  but  we  must  also  work  with 
the  Central  American  democracies  to 
seek  a  negotiated  resolution.  The  mili- 
tary pressure  from  the  Contras  must 
be  applied  skillfully  in  support  of 
those  negotiations.  In  the  meantime, 
and  this  is  perhaps  the  most  impor- 
tant point,  the  administratlom  must 
work  with  the  Congress  and  with  the 
American  people  to  build  a  consensus 
behind  Its  policy. 

Everybody- In  the  United  States,  in 
the  Congress,  In  the  hemisphere  and 
the  world— will  be  watching  very  close- 
ly the  events  of  these  next  few 
months.  President  Reagan  has  an  op- 
portunity to  forge  a  domestic  consen- 
sus in  support  of  a  broad  policy  that 
brings  peace  to  the  region,  reduces  the 
Sandlnlsta  threats  to  their  neighbors 
and  keeps  foreign  military  presence 


out.  He  also  must  foster  increased 
democratic  growth  within  the  Contras. 

This  then  is  our  challenge,  lb. 
Presidont.  I  have  no  illusions  about 
the  eaae  with  which  these  policies  can 
be  pursued  but  I  urge  the  President  to 
work  with  the  Congress  to  forge  this 
policy  and  the  consensus  behind  it  so 
that  we  can  begin  to  address  the  long- 
term  needs  of  the  region  and  our  in- 
terests In  it. 

E>eveloping  a  siistainable  policy  is,  in 
the  end.  the  only  way  the  United 
States  can  effectively  deal  with  the 
very  real  challenge  we  face  in  Central 
America. 

EXHIBTT  1 
UlflTKD  STATSS  SKNATB, 

Comamx  oh  Ahmxd  Smvicas, 
Wathington,  DC.  March  26.  1986. 
The  PaasioBrt, 
The  White  Home, 
W(uhin§ton,  DC. 

Dkas  Mr.  PBJEsmKirr.  Last  year  when  Sen- 
ator Lxigar  and  I,  and  a  number  of  our  col- 
leagues, sponsored  an  amendment  which 
provide^  humanitarian  assistance  for  the 
democratic  resistance  in  Nicaragua,  we 
sought  to  develop  a  consensus  behind  a  sus- 
tainable policy  that  would  promote  the 
growth  of  democracy  In  Nicaragua  and  sup- 
port negotiations.  One  of  the  central  pur- 
poses of  our  amendment  was  to  foster  the 
growth  of  democracy  and  respect  for  human 
rights  within  the  democratic  resistance. 

I  agree  with  your  view  that  the  establish- 
ment of  a  consolidated.  Marxist-Leninist 
regime  In  Nicaragua,  allied  with  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Cuba,  represents  a  potential 
threat  to  the  security  of  the  United  States. 
The  Sandinistas  have  steadily  tightened 
their  grip  on  the  people  of  Nicaragua.  They 
have  vltflated  the  human  rights,  and  denied 
fundamental  freedoms,  of  the  Nicaraguan 
people.  Moreover,  the  evidence  is  incontro- 
vertible that  the  Sandinistas  have  continued 
to  support  guerilla  movements  and  terror- 
ism outside  Nicaragua  and  that  the  Soviet 
and  Cilban  presence  and  influence  has 
grown. 

Althosgh  some  progress  has  been  made  In 
forming  a  democratic  political  leadership 
for  the  contras,  the  American  people  and 
the  Congress  are  reluctant  to  support  the 
contras  because  they  are  not  convinced  that 
they  are  truly  a  democratic  movement.  The 
Congres,  and  I  believe  the  American 
people,  are  prepared  to  support  an  authen- 
tic broad-based  democratic  resistance  move- 
ment fighting  for  freedom  and  human 
rights  in  Nicaragua. 

Our  policy  must  indicate  clearly  not  only 
what  the  United  States  opposes— a  Marxist- 
Leninist  repressive  regime  in  Nicaragua— 
but  also  what  we  support,  democracy  and 
human  rights.  As  we  learned  In  El  Salvador, 
the  most  effective  force  to  prevent  a  com- 
munist success  Is  a  strong,  principled,  demo- 
cratic movement  which  represents  the  real 
aspirations  of  the  people.  Similarly,  in  the 
Phillpptaes  we  recently  saw  the  enormous 
force  goierated  when  people  want  democra- 
cy and  believe  that  there  are  leaders  with 
integrity  and  courage  who  support  demo- 
cratic g^als. 

Unless  the  contra  movement  is  perceived 
in  the  United  States  and  Central  America  as 
an  effort  to  bring  democracy  to  Nicaragua, 
it  Is  unlikely  that  American  aid  can  be  sus- 
tained pT  that  the  contras  will  attract  the 


kind  of  political  support  required  to  bring 
about  changes  in  Nicaragua. 

Unfortimately,  the  contras  have  yet  to 
become  this  force.  Their  political  program 
and  goals  remain  unclear.  The  various 
forces  opposing  the  Sandinistas  are  divided. 
The  power  within  the  FDN,  the  largest 
contra  force,  still  does  not  appear  to  be 
under  civilian  control.  Although  the  United 
Nicaraguan  Opposition  has  recently  formed 
a  Hviman  Rights  Commission,  the  contras' 
record  and  commitment  on  human  rights  re- 
mains unacceptable. 

In  El  Salvador,  we  have  used  our  military 
and  economic  aid  effectively  with  bipartisan 
support,  to  strengthen  democratic  forces 
committed  to  human  rights.  We  should 
follow  a  similar  course  in  providing  military 
assistance  to  the  democratic  reslstence  in 
Nicaragua. 

I  agree  with  the  recent  suggestion  of  Sen- 
ator Cohen.  Kasset>aum  and  Rudman  that 
the  contras  must  agree  to  broaden  their 
base,  eliminate  human  rights  abuses,  and 
develop  and  pursue  a  program  for  achieving 
democracy  in  Nicaragua.  I  suggest  a  number 
of  measures  to  insure  that  U.S.  aid  is  de- 
signed to  bring  about  these  goals  which  are 
essential  for  success. 

First,  all  aid  should  be  given  only  to  civil- 
ian political  leaders  that  are  genuinely 
democratic,  respect  human  rights  and  have 
not  or  are  not  engaged  in  criminal  activity, 
such  as  drugs  trafficking.  No  aid  should  go 
to  the  military  leaders  except  through  civil- 
ian leadership  committed  to  these  goals  and 
principles. 

Second,  the  civilian  political  leadership  of 
the  opposition  movements  must  form  a  gen- 
uine democratic  movement.  The  United 
States  must  insist  that  they  work  together 
and  that  they  broaden  their  base  so  as  not 
to  exclude  Nicaraguans  who  are  committed 
to  democratic  principles.  This  does  not 
mean  that  they  must  all  adhere  to  a 
common  political  approach,  but  only  that 
they  embrace  democratic  principles. 

Third,  vigorous  action  must  be  taken  to 
enforce  respect  for  human  rights  including 
investigation  and  prosecution  of  individuals 
within  the  resistance  responsible  for  human 
rights  abuses. 

Fourth,  aU  Intelligence  and  other  non-ma- 
terial assistance  and  cooperation  should  also 
be  fuimeled  through  or  at  least  controlled 
by,  the  democratic  civilian  political  leader- 
ship. 

Fifth,  strict  accounting  measures  must  be 
adopted  to  insure  that  aU  aid  is  being  prop- 
erly administered  and  accounted  for. 

Sixth,  humanitarian  aid  should  include 
basic  education  for  the  democratic  resist- 
ance fighters  and  their  families.  We  should, 
for  example,  teach  reading,  writing,  health 
care,  and  other  basic  courses  in  agricultural 
and  vocational  skills  which  will  foster  politi- 
cal and  economic  growth. 

It  is  my  firm  belief  that  these  assurances 
would  go  a  long  way  toward  satisfying 
doubts  that  linger  in  the  minds  of  the  Con- 
gress and  the  American  people  as  to  wheth- 
er the  contras  truly  represent  a  democratic 
force  worthy  of  our  support.  I  hope  you  will 
be  able  to  provide  me  with  these  assurances. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  one  final  but  Impor- 
tant point.  The  foreign  policy  of  the  United 
States  toward  Nicaragua  cannot  succeed  if 
the  only  way  it  can  be  sustained  is  by  re- 
peated, razor-thin  votes  of  the  Congress.  We 
need  to  develop  a  bipartisan,  sustainable 
policy  toward  Nicaragua  that  enjoys  the 
long-term  support  of  the  Congress,  the 
American  people  and  of  the  governments 
and  the  people  of  Central  and  South  Amer- 


ica. I  applaud  the  efforts  of  Senator  SasMr, 
Senator  Byrd.  Senator  Lugar  and  Senator 
Dole  in  seeking  to  develop  such  a  policy.  I 
hope  you  will  support  them  in  that  effort 
and  Join  in  developing  such  a  policy. 
Sincerely, 

Sam  NuifR. 

Tas  Whtr  HotrsK, 
Wiuhington,  March  27, 1986. 
Hon.  Sam  Nuhh, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Wa$hington,  DC. 

DSAH  Sam:  Thank  you  for  your  letter  this 
morning  regarding  ouir  need  to  move  in  a  bi- 
partisan manner  on  forging  a  policy  which 
will  lead  to  a  democratic  outcome  in  Nicara- 
gua. I  fully  agree  with  your  objective  of  en- 
suring that  everything  we  do  diplomatically, 
politically,  economically,  and.  especially, 
with  our  aid  should  contribute  to  the  goal 
of  a  truly  democratic  solution. 

Tour  observations,  regarding  the  Nicara- 
guan opposition  and  its  need  to  broaden  its 
appeal  to  the  Nicaraguan  people,  are  entire- 
ly accurate.  I  agree  that  we  need  to  do  more 
to  ensure  that  the  Nicaraguan  democratic 
resistance  is,  indeed,  a  representative  move- 
ment, responsive  to  civilian  leadership 
which  is,  in  turn,  committed  to  the  ideals  of 
democracy,  human  rights,  the  rule  of  law, 
and  a  better  life  for  the  Nicaraguan  people. 

It  is  because  I  believe  so  deeply  in  a  truly 
democratic  outcome  In  Nicaragua  that  I 
have  endorsed  a  number  of  proposals  made 
by  thoughtful  members  of  Congress,  region- 
al leaders,  and  the  leadership  of  the  Nicara- 
guan opposition  itself,  which  are  designed  to 
further  that  end.  The  legislation  that  we 
have  discussed  with  the  Senate  leadership 
and  which  I  find  acceptable,  reflects  this 
advice  and  includes  the  following  provisions 
intended  to  give  effect  to  the  objectives 
identified  in  your  letter. 

"The  President  shall  use  the  authority 
provided  by  this  Joint  Resolution  to  ...  en- 
courage the  Nicaraguan  democratic  resist- 
ance to  take  additional  steps,  strengthen  its 
unity,  pursue  a  defined  and  coordinated  pro- 
gram for  representative  democracy  in  Nica- 
ragua, and  otherwise  increase  its  appeal  to 
the  Nicaraguan  people." 

Please  be  assured  that  I  will  implement 
this  mandate  from  the  Congress  in  a 
manner  which  gives  primacy  to  civilian  lead- 
ership and  democratic  development  within 
the  Nicaraguan  opposition.  To  do  so,  we  will 
work  with  the  leadership  of  the  Nicaraguan 
opposition  to  establish  a  council  which,  like 
our  own  National  Security  Council,  ensures 
that  military  activities  are  conducted  under 
the  guidance  of  responsible  civilian  leaders. 
It  is  our  intention  that  this  body  will  be  re- 
sponsible for  ensuring  that  U.S.  assistance  Is 
fairly  and  properly  administered.  I  have  also 
endorsed  language  in  the  legislation  which 
provides  not  less  than  $3  million  for 
"strengthening  programs  and  activities  of 
the  Nicaraguan  democratic  resistance  for 
the  observance  and  advancement  of  human 
rights."  Training  and  democratic  principles 
will  be  an  important  part  of  our  program. 
Finally,  I  am  committed  to  ensuring  that  no 
aid  be  provided  to  those  groups  that  retain 
in  theb'  ranks  individuals  who  engage  in 
human  rights  violations,  drug  smuggling,  or 
misuse  of  resistance  funds. 

I  believe  that  these  commitments  are  re- 
sponsive to  your  concerns  and  those  of 
other  members  of  Congress  who  are  as  dedi- 
cated as  you  and  I  to  a  sustainable  biparti- 
san and  truly  democratic  solution  to  the 
turmoil  in  Central  America. 
Sincerely, 

ROMALD  RKAGAH. 


Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  this 
vote  will  not  end  aid  to  the  Contras.  If 
the  resolution  passes,  the  President 
will  veto  it.  That  is  clearly  understood 
by  aU  of  us.  Why.  then  are  we  bother- 
ing to  vote  on  this  resolution,  if  noth- 
ing will  change  as  a  result?  What,  in 
fact,  can  and  should  be  done? 

Like  much  of  the  recent  legislative 
history  of  United  States  relations  with 
Central  America,  this  resolution  is  the 
result  of  a  miscalculation.  Almost  one 
year  ago,  when  the  Senate  took  up 
consideration  of  the  President's  re- 
quest to  renew  military  aid  to  Nicara- 
guans fighting  the  Communist  Sandi- 
nistas, many  of  us  thought  the  $70 
million  in  military  assistance  would 
begin  to  flow  In  May  or  June  of  that 
year— 1986— and  would  be  allocated  to 
the  political  leadership  of  the  Contras 
over  a  15  month  period. 

Because  many  of  us  were  concerned 
about  the  effectiveness  of  the  Contras. 
and  wanted  to  encoiurage  negotiations 
among  the  Central  American  nations, 
it  was  reasonable  to  agree  to  a  review 
of  progress  on  both  fronts  halfway 
through  the  15  month  period.  That 
review,  it  was  contemplated  last 
March,  would  occur  prior  to  release  of 
the  final  $40  million  in  military  aid  to 
the  Contras.  By  February  1987,  it  was 
then  thought,  renewed  military  aid  to 
the  Contras  would  have  been  under- 
way for  7  or  8  months.  We  could  see 
what  they  did  with  it. 

In  another  part  of  last  spring's  com- 
promise, a  commission  on  Central 
American  negotiations  was  established 
to  advise  Congress  in  a  written  report 
on  the  status  of  both  Contra  reform 
and  Central  American  negotiations. 

As  is  often  the  case  with  Central 
American  matters,  events  tinned  out 
differently.  The  military  aid  was 
blocked  for  6  months  by  Speaker  Tip 
O'Neill,  and  delivery  did  not  begin 
until  November  1986.  There  has  been 
little  time  to  evaluate  questions  of  po- 
litical-military effectiveness  and 
human  rights  compliance. 

The  advisory  commission  has  never 
been  fully  established  due  to  the  in- 
ability of  the  4  members  appointed  by 
the  bipartisan  congressional  leader- 
ship to  agree  on  a  fifth  person  to  serve 
ss  chairman.  As  a  result,  we  don't  have 
the  benefit  of  the  commission's  report. 

Then,  of  course,  came  the  revela- 
tions of  the  Iran  affair.  All  of  that  is 
history. 

As  a  result  of  delay,  confusion,  and 
scandal,  we  are  voting  today  in  circiun- 
stances  far  different  than  those  con- 
templated when  the  last  year's  Central 
America  aid  package  was  enacted.  As 
the  President  has  declared  his  intent 
to  veto  this  resolution  should  it  pass, 
and  the  votes  to  override  do  not  exist, 
the  $40  million  will  go  forward.  This 
vote  Is  nothing  more  than  a  reaffirma- 
tion of  last  year's  votes  on  the  same 
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It  may  give  Membar«  a  chance 
I  their  frustration. 

It  li  manifeatly  evldmt  that  our 
Oootral  American  ptdky  must  be 
modified,  if  it  la  to  luooeed  and  be  mu- 
tained  Into  the  next  administration. 
But  oonmlttliig  the  idd  to  the  Contras 
now  li  not  the  way  to  itart 

Here  are  some  of  the  things  this 
Senator  believea  are  neoeasary.  We 
must  renew  our  support  for  tough,  re- 
aUatie  negottetlonB  among  the  Central 
American  nations.  The  plan  of  Costa 
Rican  rrceident  Arias  Is  a  good  start 
In  that  direetton.  We  must  recognize 
the  proUens  with  relying  too  much 
CD  the  Oontadwa  countries.  Mexico, 
Panama,  and  Colombia  have  severe  in- 
ternal problems  that  often  result  in 
bias  agataist  the  Cmtral  American  de- 
mocractos  in  the  Contadora  process. 

AH  of  the  problems  down  there  are 
not  military.  We  must  renew  our  com- 
mitment to  support  economic  and 
sodal  progress  in  Central  America. 
This  Congress  and  the  American 
pe<H>le  have  already  provided  more 
than  $3.5  billion  in  economic  aid,  and 
the  J(rt>  is  not  complete.  I  am  proud  of 
the  results  of  the  small  indigenous 
energy  efforts  that  the  Los  Alamos 
National  Laboratory  is  engaged  in 
Central  America.  That  is  a  good 
modeL  We  should  also  explore  ways  to 
Include  the  Nlcaraguan  people,  includ- 
ing those  in  exHe.  in  our  assistance  ef- 
forts. 

None  of  this  will  be  easy  in  this 
period  of  huge  deficits,  but  who  better 
deserves  our  hdp  than  these  poor  and 
threatened  neighbors. 

I  pledge  this  afternoon  to  work  with 
other  Members  of  both  parties  and 
with  the  President  and  his  people  to 
develop  the  necessary  modifications 
that  wiU  result  tai  such  a  policy  toward 
Central  America. 

Mr.  TRIBLE.  Mr.  President,  we  will 
vote  soon  on  a  resolution  disapproving 
the  final  installment  of  the  Contra  aid 
package  we  approved  last  year.  I  will 
vote  against  this  attempt  to  abandon 
the  Nlcaraguan  democratic  resistance, 
and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  do  the 


The  fact  is,  Mr.  President,  this  vote 
is  largely  meaningless.  There  is  not  a 
Member  in  this  body  who  believes  this 
legislation  can  be  enacted  over  Presi- 
dent Reagan's  veto.  Delivery  to  the 
Contras  of  an  additional  $40  million  is 
Inevitable,  as  it  should  be. 

We  have  heard  that  there  is  some 
symbolic  value  to  this  vote,  that  if 
nothing  else  it  wHl  send  a  signal  that 
official  J3J&,  support  for  the  Contras 
will  soon  end.  To  some  extent  that  is 
true.  This  vote  wOl  send  a  signal,  but 
it  is  not  the  signal  for  which  the  Con- 
tras' crltles  have  hoped.  For  if  the 
Senate  decides  against  releasing  this 
$40  mmion,  it  will  have  signaled  the 
world  that  we  are  satisfied  with  trying 
to  contain  the  Communist  presence  in 


Nido'agua,  and  that  our  commitment 
to  democracy  and  freedom  has  waned. 

I  believe  this  is  the  wrong  signal.  It 
is  wrong  because  the  United  States 
ou^t  not  to  abandon  its  commitment 
to  helping  bring  freedom  and  democ- 
racy to  the  Nlcaraguan  people.  And  it 
is  wrong  because,  in  practical  terms, 
containment  in  Central  America 
simply  won't  work. 

Mr.  President,  for  the  past  10  years, 
democracy  has  been  on  the  march  in 
the  Western  Hemisphere.  Nation  after 
nation  has  turned  away  from  authori- 
tarten  rule  and  toward  democracy. 
This  is  a  welcome  trend,  one  that  gives 
foroe  to  the  American  ideal  that  free- 
dom is  the  birthright  of  all  people. 

But  if  we  begin  now  to  abandon  the 
Nlcaraguan  democratic  resistance,  we 
will  have  told  the  Nlcaraguan  people 
that  the  tide  of  democracy  stops  at 
your  doorstep.  We  will  have  sent  a 
signal  that  the  United  States— once 
untiring  in  nurturing  democracy  and 
freedom— has  wearied  of  the  fight. 
This  is  a  blunt  message,  Mr.  President, 
which  essentially  tells  the  people  of 
Nicaragua:  "Welcome  to  the  Oulag." 
It  is  a  message  we  ought  to  be 
ashamed  to  send. 

It  is  also  a  message  which,  in  prac- 
tice, is  doomed  from  the  outset.  It  is 
simply  unrealistic  to  believe  that  we 
can  contain  the  Sandinistas,  and  trust 
them  to  abide  by  an  agreement  to  stop 
meddling  in  the  affairs  of  their  neigh- 
bors. The  Sandinista  leadership  has 
made  clear  that  its  Marxist  revolution 
extends  beyond  its  own  borders.  And 
the  impact  of  that  revolution  on  the 
fledgling  democracies  in  the  region  is 
obvious. 

All  of  us  hope  for  economic  progress 
in  Hie  region.  We  recognize  the  impor- 
tance of  easing  the  poverty  of  Central 
America. 

However,  it  is  folly  to  believe  that 
long-term  economic  improvements  will 
come  to  Central  America  when  there 
is  an  armed.  Communist  camp  in  Nica- 
ragua. The  size  of  the  Sandinista  mili- 
tary and  the  intentions  of  its  leaders 
will  scare  away  investors  and  thwart 
the  growth  of  free  and  prosperous 
economies.  The  Sandinista  threat  will 
impair  the  ability  of  the  democratic 
leaders  of  Central  America  to  resolve 
the  economic  difficulties  facing  their 
people.  And  the  absence  of  an  armed 
opposition  in  Nicaragua  will  give  the 
Sandinista  army  freer  reign  to  threat- 
en these  democratic  nations  and  to 
sponsor  leftist  insurgencies  through- 
out the  region. 

It  is  possible  that  these  issues  can  be 
addressed  through  regional  negotia- 
tions. The  administration  has  said 
that  it  remains  committed  to  the  Con- 
tadora process,  and  it  has  Joined  the 
Senate  in  endorsing  the  goals  of  the 
recent  peace  initiative  by  President 
Arias  of  Costa  Rica.  But  these  negotia- 
tions can  only  supplement  our  policy 


toward  Klcaragua.  They  miist  not  sub- 
stitute iior  it. 

While  we  value  the  Judgment  of  our 
allies  In  the  region,  we  cannot  substi- 
tute their  Judgment  for  our  own.  No 
great  nation  should  cast  a  decision  af- 
fecting freedom  and  international  se- 
curity into  the  hands  of  others.  We 
must  be  willing  to  decide— by  ourselves 
if  necessary— what  path  best  serves 
the  interests  of  freedom,  democracy, 
and  seciurity  in  Nicaragua  and  in  Cen- 
tral America  as  a  whole. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  those 
worthy  goals  are  ill-served  by  aban- 
doning the  Nlcaraguan  democratic  re- 
sistance. The  Sandinistas  will  not  stop 
meddling  with  their  democratic  neigh- 
bors. Indeed,  without  the  Contras  in 
the  field,  their  meddling  will  surely  in- 
crease. And  Just  as  importantly,  the 
Sandinistas  will  not  release  their  to- 
talitarian grip  on  their  own  people. 
Indeed,  without  the  Contras  in  the 
field,  the  Sandinistas'  oppression  of 
their  oWn  people  will  worsen. 

For  those  reasons,  I  will  oppose  this 
attempt  to  abandon  the  Contras  and 
surrender  Nicaragua  to  the  Ortega 
regime. 

THX  COHTRAS  ALRKAOT  GOT  THKIR  MONKT 

Ms.  MIKULSKI.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  resolution  of  dis- 
approvaS  that  would  block  appropria- 
tion of  the  final  $40  million  of  the 
$100  million  in  Contra  aid  authorized 
by  Congress  last  year. 

Mr.  President,  the  Contras  already 
got  their  money.  The  Tower  Commis- 
sion stated  that  $63  million  may  have 
been  provided  to  the  Contras  secretly 
over  the  course  of  the  last  2  years. 
Some  of  this  money  allegedly  came 
from  foreign  officials;  namely,  the 
Sultan  of  Bnmei  and  the  Saudi  royal 
family.  Some  allegedly  came  from 
profits  accrued  diulng  the  sale  of  sums 
to  Iran.  And  some  may  have  come 
from  another  coimtry,  which  the  press 
has  identified  as  Guatemala. 

The  vast  majority  of  Americans  con- 
tinue to  oppose  aid  to  the  Contras. 
This  opposition  has  grown  in  light  of 
recent  enrents: 

The  administration  did  not  Inform 
Congress  of  its  covert  activities  in  sup- 
port of  the  Contras. 

Aid  to  the  Contras  has  been  counter- 
productive. It  has  pushed  the  Sandi- 
nistas doser  to  the  Soviets  and  away 
from  internal  democracy. 

The  recent  resignation  of  Artiiro 
Cruz  demonstrates  that  the  real  power 
of  the  Contras  lies  in  the  hands  of 
nondemocratic,  former  Somocista 
forces. 

Supporting  the  Contras  violates 
international  law.  This  damages  our 
international  image  and  our  foreign 
policy. 

Additional  military  assistance  is  not 
the  an^rer.  Peace  in  the  region  is  the 
answer.  Cost«  Rican  President  Oscar 
Arias    Sanchez     recently     circulated 


among  Central  American  Presidents  a 
comprehensive,  regional  proposal  for 
peace.  It  has  the  full  support  of  Presi- 
dents Cerezo  of  Guatemala,  Duarte  of 
El  Salvador,  and  Ascona  of  Honduras. 
It  is  a  good  i>eace  plan.  With  U.S.  sup- 
port, it  could  bring  peace  and  democ- 
racy to  the  region  in  the  near  future. 
Its  basic  points  follow: 

National  reconciliation,  including 
general  amnesty  and  increased  dialog 
with  internal  political  opposition. 

A  cease-fire  accompanied  by  talks  to 
end  armed  conflicts. 

A  move  toward  democratization,  in- 
cluding respect  for  hiunan  rights,  free- 
dom of  the  press,  and  free  and  open 
elections. 

Suspension  of  extraregional  military 
aid  to  insurgent  troops. 

Ban  on  the  use  of  national  territory 
for  aggression  against  other  states. 

Reduction  in  arms  within  aU  five 
Central  American  nations. 

National  and  international  sui}ervl- 
sion  of  compliance. 

Upon  agreement  of  the  accord,  the 
Presidents  of  the  five  states  shall  meet 
in  Esquipulas,  Guatemala. 

This  peace  plan  received  overwhelm- 
ing bipartisan  support  last  week  in 
this  body.  It  won  resounding  praise  in 
the  other  body  last  week  also.  The 
President  should  recognize  the  oppor- 
tunity put  before  him  and  the  support 
it  has  of  the  American  people. 

Finally  Mr.  President,  I  ask  a  simple 
question  that  seems  particularly  im- 
portant in  light  of  the  Iran-Contra 
arms  scandal.  What  shall  this  Nation 
profit,  if  in  gaining  the  whole  world, 
she  loses  sight  of  the  ideals  and  princi- 
ples of  which  she  is  founded?  I  would 
like  to  hear  the  President's  answer 
before  he  requests  anymore  aid  for  the 
Contras. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  once 
again  the  Senate  must  decide  whether 
it  is  in  our  national  interest  and  con- 
sistent with  our  principles  to  provide 
material  assistance  to  the  Contra 
rebels  who  seek  to  oust  the  Sandinis- 
tas from  power  in  Nicaragua. 

In  the  past  the  administration  has 
painted  the  threat  posed  by  Nicaragua 
in  the  gravest  of  terms.  And  I  have  re- 
sponded that  if  indeed  the  Sandinistas 
represent  a  direct  threat  to  the  nation- 
al security  of  the  United  States,  then 
we  should  not  be  entrusting  our  own 
security  to  a  few  thousand  Nicara- 
guans  but  should  be  responding  in  a 
much  more  forcefiil  and  appropriate 
manner.  But  hyperbole  notwithstand- 
ing, I  believe  it  is  clear  that  the  Sandi- 
nistas, with  their  3  million  mostly  im- 
poverished people,  their  120,000- 
person  army  of  which  a  significant 
portion  is  militia  and  reserves,  and 
their  handful  of  Soviet-supplied  hell- 
copters,  pose  no  direct  military  threat 
to  the  United  States. 

I  readily  acknowledge,  however,  that 
Sandinista  willingness  to  support  sub- 
versives and  revolutionaries  in  neigh- 


boring coimtries  could  threaten  the 
fledging  democracies  of  the  region  and 
that  potential  threat  should  concern 
us.  Hence,  the  United  States  has  been, 
and  should  continue  to  be.  wUling  to 
provide  Nicaragua's  neighbors  with  ap- 
propriate economic  and  military  assist- 
ance to  enable  them  to  resist  revolu- 
tion and  to  address  critical  economic 
deprivation  which  enhances  revolu- 
tionary appeal. 

The  original  Justification  for  the 
Contra  Aid  Program  was  to  interdict 
the  supply  line  from  Nicaragua  to  the 
rebels  in  £3  Salvador.  I  would  be  will- 
ing to  give  U.S.  support  to  regional  at- 
tempts to  interdict  subversive  supply 
lines.  However,  it  has  long  since 
become  apparent  that  this  is  not.  and 
never  was.  the  piupose  of  the  Contra 
Aid  Program. 

What  then  are  the  goals  of  this  pro- 
gram? As  I  imderstand  it  the  United 
States  is  not  seeking  the  military  over- 
throw of  the  Nlcaraguan  regime. 
Rather  our  current  goal  is  reportedly 
to  put  pressure  on  the  Sandinistas  to 
address  certain  areas  of  critical  con- 
cern through  negotiation.  These  areas 
of  concern  are:  the  size  of  their  armed 
forces,  their  ties  to  the  Soviets  and 
Cubans,  their  support  for  insurgencies 
in  other  countries,  and  their  repres- 
sion of  Internal  opposition  and  funda- 
mental freedoms  at  home.  In  addition 
we  are  pushing  for  direct  talks  be- 
tween the  Sandinistas  and  the  Con- 
tras. Whether  this  goal  supplants  or  is 
in  addition  to  the  four  goals  men- 
tioned above  is  unclear  to  me.  Never- 
theless, the  question  remains  whether 
the  Contra  Aid  Program  promotes  the 
realization  of  these  goals.  I  would 
submit  that  it  is,  in  fact,  counterpro- 
ductive. 

It  defies  reason  to  assume  that  by 
aiding  an  armed  resistance  against 
them  we  will  induce  the  Ranttinigtjut  to 
reduce  the  size  of  their  military  or  cut 
their  ties  with  those  who  supply  them 
with  military  aid.  I  can  ascertain  no 
discernible  effect  of  the  Contras  on 
the  Sandinistas  willingness  to  support 
other  insurgencies.  Finally,  the  pres- 
ence of  the  U.S.-backed  Contras  pro- 
vides the  Sandinistas  with  an  excuse 
for  their  repressive  behavior  at  home 
and  allows  them  to  brand  anyone  who 
disagrees  with  them  as  an  ally  of  the 
Contras  and  the  United  States.  It  Is  no 
wonder,  then,  that  there  is  little  credi- 
ble democratic  internal  opposition  to 
the  Sandinistas  around  which  those 
disaffected  by  the  course  of  the  revo- 
lution could  coalesce  to  work  for 
change. 

Let  there  be  no  misunderstanding— 
if  we  continue  down  this  road  we  are 
committing  ourselves  to  supporting  a 
long,  costly,  and  bloody  civil  war  in 
Nicaragua.  I  have  heard  no  credible 
observer  of  the  scene  suggest  that  the 
Contras  can  achieve  the  administra- 
tion's aims  in  the  short  term,  if  they 
can  achieve  them  at  all.  Hence,  we  are 


tjilklng  about  a  sustained  commitment 
of  United  States  aid  and  a  years-long 
United  States-financed  war  against 
the  economic  infrastructure  and  long- 
suffering  people  of  Nicaragua.  Unfor- 
tunately, as  I  see  it.  the  United  States 
has  no  good  options  in  Nicaragua.  We 
can  have  no  guarantee  that  the  option 
of  pursuing  negotiations,  either  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Contadora  process 
or  the  Arias  plan,  will  succeed.  Skep- 
tics of  the  negotiating  option  ask 
when  in  history  has  a  Communist 
regime  voUmtarily  relinquished  its  ab- 
solute authority  through  negotiations. 
I  would  counter  by  asking  when  in  his- 
tory has  a  Communist  regime  been 
forced  by  an  insurgency  either  to 
change  Its  behavior  or  negotiate  with 
that  insurgency.  We  have  no  historic 
parallels  to  guide  us  in  this  situation. 

There  is  an  additional  factor  which 
has  entered  into  our  consideration  of 
this  issue  since  our  last  debate.  Ac- 
countability for  previous  behavior  is 
not  the  only  criteria  by  which  our 
Contra  Aid  Program  should  be  Judged, 
but  in  light  of  the  revelations  of 
recent  months  it  appears  a  particular- 
ly timely  and  relevant  one  as  we  con- 
sider whether  to  sent  $40  million  more 
to  finance  the  civil  war  in  Nicaragua. 

According  to  the  Senate  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee,  the  Congress  has 
officially  provided  nearly  $200  million 
In  Contra  aid  since  1981.  and  that 
doesn't  coimt  aid  provided  through  au- 
thorized but  covert  channels,  previous- 
ly estimated  in  the  press  to  range  from 
$80  to  $100  million.  UnofficiaUy  the 
Contras  have  been  supported  by  a 
complicated  network  of  private  indi- 
viduals and  organizations,  dummy  cor- 
porations, Swiss  bank  accoimts,  diver- 
sions from  Iranian  arms  sales,  and 
contributions  solicited  from  other 
countries— all  orchestrated,  apparent- 
ly, from  the  basement  of  the  White 
House.  It  is  a  plot  worthy  of  the  most 
imaginative  fiction. 

These  extraordinary  revelations  and 
the  still  unanswered  questions  being 
piirsued  in  the  ongoing  investigations 
alone  merit  a  substantive  reassessment 
of  where  this  policy  has  taken  us  and 
whether  it  should  continue.  At  a  mini- 
mum, I  believe  that  the  Congress  and 
the  American  people  have  a  right  to  a 
full  and  complete  imderstanding  of 
how  this  Contra  aid  policy  was  admin- 
istered in  the  name  of  the  United 
States.  Our  Nation  was  foimded  on  the 
principle  of  respect  for  the  rule  of  law. 
Allowing  this  $40  million  to  go  forward 
now  would  send  a  signal  that  we  are 
not  really  interested  in  the  rule  of  law 
when  it  comes  to  Contra  aid.  I  reject 
selective  application  of  this  fimdamen- 
tal  American  principle. 

I  do  not  believe  that  underwriting 
this  war  In  Nicaragua  is  consistent 
with  our  principles,  nor  will  it  achieve 
our  stated  aims.  The  polls  consistently 
demonstrate  that  the  American  people 
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do.not  nipport  a  pnny  war  In  Central 
America.  I  IMUev*.  In  this  Instance,  the 
■keptlclm  of  the  American  people  is 
wdl  fbonded  and  tbe  Senate  would  do 
wen  to  take  note  and  act  aocordlnsly 
by  dtaaUowtng  tbls  additional  $40  mll- 
llon  In  Contra  aid. 
WB  mnr  uumuim  to  suvtobt  thk  fusdom 

f lUBilM  DineAHMfVA 

Mr.  MICKUBB.  lir.  Prerident.  I  rise 
today  to  y6lat  my  itronc  opposition  to 
Senate  Joint  RcMlution  81.  In  lisht  of 
Amerieal  Ufe-lonc  commitment  to 
freedom  and  democracy,  it  would  be  a 
mtiitafcf  of  Immeasurable  proportions 
to  wlthdhraw  Amolcan  support  for 
those  in  mcaratua  fighting  to  regain 
their  freedom. 

Since  the  ouster  of  Somosa  In  1979, 
the  Sandinistas  ha^e  continued  a  mili- 
tary buildup,  unmeoedented  in  Cen- 
tral America,  with  the  assistance  of 
the  SoTlflt  Union,  Cuba,  and  other 
Eastern  bloe  countries.  Although  some 
of  the  figures  remain  classified,  since 
1980.  it  is  estimated  that  the  Soviets 
and  their  Bssteni  bloc  allies,  have 
given  over  $2  billion  in  military  and 
»r*mrmn\e'  aid  to  the  Marxist  regime  in 
Nicaragua. ' 

In  June  1986.  the  United  States 
counted  over  3^000  Cuban,  and  over 
100  Soviet  and  Eastern  European  mili- 
tary and  security  advisers  in  Nicara- 
gua. Nicaragua  itself  has  over  75,000 
regular  troops,  dwarfing  the  standing 
armies  of  its  Central  American  neigh- 
bors. Their  air  force  boasts  38  helicop- 
ters, 14  transport  planes,  and  14  recon- 
nslsssncf  aircraft.  It  is  estimated  that 
Sandinista  artillery  Includes  110  heavy 
and  25  light  tanks  and  350  SA-7  sur- 
face-to-air missiles.  Between  the  years 
1980  and  1984,  Soviet-bloc  military  de- 
livoies  to  Nicaragua  topped  40.450 
metric  tons. 

Estimates  differ,  but  the  freedom 
fighters  have  10,000  to  12.000  men,  not 
all  of  whom  are  in  Nicaragua.  A  few 
vintage  propeller  planes  and  two  heli- 
coptMS  oonvrlse  their  air  force.  Aritl- 
lery  Includes  grenade  launchers.  81- 
mm  mortars,  and  light  tank  weapons. 
It  certainly  is  not  because  their  num- 
bers are  overwhelming,  or  their  fire- 
power is  devastating,  and  it  is  not  be- 
cause of  the  United  States'  on-and-of f- 
agaln  approach  to  aid  that  they  have 
been  able  to  keep  the  Idarxlst  Sandi- 
nistas off  balance  for  6  years.  Through 
sheer  willpower  and  love  of  their  coun- 
try the  freedtnn  fighters  of  Nicaragua 
have  kept  going. 

Last  year,  the  Congress  voted  to  pro- 
vide $100  million  in  assistance  to  the 
freedom  fighters  in  Nicaragua.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  support  the  transfer 
of  the  last  $40  million  of  this  assist- 
ance, and  defeat  this  resolution.  The 
United  States  must  continue  to  come 
to  the  aid  of  freedom  fighters  around 
the  world. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  in  the  7 
numths  since  the  Senate  last  voted  on 
the  question  of  aid  to  the  Nicaraguan 


donocratic  resistance,  much  has 
changed. 

^  spite  of  these  developments, 
about  which  I  am  deeply  concerned.  I 
intend  to  vote  against  the  resolution 
of  disi^proval  for  the  final  $40  million 
In  assistance  to  the  Nicaraguan  resist- 
ance fighters.  I  have  voted  twice  to  ap- 
propriate the  $100  million  of  which 
this  final  $40  million  is  part.  I  will  vote 
again  today  to  support  Nicaragua's 
armed  resistance  in  an  effort  to  pro- 
mote America's  objective  of  a  peaceful, 
negotiated  settlonent. 

Despite  my  vote,  and  the  near-cer- 
tainty the  $40  million  will  be  sent  to 
the  Contras,  supporters  of  the  Nicara- 
guan resistance  have  much  to  be  con- 
cerned about.  We  have  all  been  shaken 
by  the  revelations  of  secret  operations 
run  by  the  National  Security  Council, 
whdch  apparently  turned  into  an  oper- 
ation deigned  primarily  to  free  our 
hostages  in  Lebanon  and  provide 
funds  for  the  rebels  in  Nicaragua.  The 
Contras'  political  leadership  has  suf- 
fered new  disruptions,  as  old  disputes 
flared  anew  and  drove  two  Contra 
leaders,  Adolfo  Calero  and  Arturo 
Cmz,  from  the  scene. 

Taken  together,  these  new  elements 
have  raised  serious  questions  atx>ut 
our  policy  of  support  for  the  Nicara- 
guan rebels.  All  thoughtful  Americans 
are  troubled  by  what  has  unfolded 
sirce  last  August,  when  the  Congress 
last  approved  aid  to  the  Contras.  This 
Senate,  and  this  Senator,  share  this 
deep  concern. 

But  I  believe  it  is  vital  to  recognize 
that  other  things  have  not  changed. 
The  determination  of  the  Sandinistas' 
top  leadership  to  centralize  power  and 
consolidate  a  Leninist  political  system 
has  not  changed  one  bit.  Their  willing- 
ness to  trample  the  human  rights  of 
all  Nicaraguans  in  the  process  is  clear 
and  unaltered. 

The  Sandinistas'  addiction  to  mili- 
tary solutions,  and  to  Soviet-bloc 
weaponry,  advisers,  and  tactics  of  in- 
ternal repression,  is  undiminished. 
Thfe  Sandinista  government  received 
an  estimated  $600  million  in  military 
aid  from  the  Soviet  bloc  in  1986.  along 
with  about  $630  million  in  economic 
assistance.  To  put  this  enormous  sum 
in  perspective,  this  $1.2  billion  is 
nearly  three  times  the  level  of  United 
States  economic  and  military  aid  pro- 
vided to  El  Salvador  in  1986. 

This  Soviet  largesse  bought  modem 
equipment  to  equip  a  standing  army  of 
75J0OO,  liacked  up  by  reserves  of 
70,000.  Tills  massive  force,  the  largest 
in  Central  America,  is  trained  by  some 
of  the  8,000  Soviet-bloc  advisers  in 
Nicaragua. 

The  Sandinistas'  top  leaders  slmre 
more  than  military  inventories  with 
the  Soviets  and  Cubans— they  share 
an  intolerance  of  dissent,  and  a  readi- 
ness to  crush  any  political  opposition. 
In  the  words  of  a  leading  Nicaraguan 
human    rights    organization,    during 


1986  "tlie  human  rights  situation  in 
Nlcarafua,  without  a  doubt,  reached 
the  lowest  levels  in  our  history."  This 
organi^tion,  the  Permanent  Commis- 
sion on  Human  Rights,  in  Kranaguft  is 
the  same  one  that  fought  for  the 
rights  of  some  of  the  «*nrt<n<gt^t«  gov- 
ernment's top  leaders  when  they  lan- 
guished in  the  jails  of  the  dictator 
SomoB*. 

So  tlie  challenge,  and  the  tragedy,  of 
Nicaragua  remain  much  the  same  as 
they  were  last  August  when  I  last  cast 
my  vole  in  favor  of  United  States  aid 
to  the  Nicaraguan  rebels.  The  secret 
undertakings  of  Oliver  North  have  not 
changed  the  fundamental  problems  of 
Central  American-civil  war,  foreim 
intervention,  the  need  for  democracy, 
reconciliation,  economic  growth  and 
opiMrtmiity.  And  the  incompetence  or 
arrogance  of  a  few  individuals  does  not 
change  the  fact  that  America  has  a 
huge  stake  in  the  outcome  of  today's 
conflict  in  Central  America. 

My  support  for  aid  to  the  Nicara- 
guan rebels  remains  based  on  the  same 
f oimdations  as  before:  the  need  to  find 
a  negotiated  settlement  to  the  Nicara- 
guan conflict  that  addresses  concerns 
for  regional  security,  and  the  need  for 
effective  military  and  political  pres- 
sure to  give  the  Sandinista  govern- 
ment an  incentive  to  negotiate  serious- 
ly. 

Becaose  I  see  the  need  for  effective 
military  and  political  pressure  on  the 
Sandinistas,  I  am  very  troubled  by  the 
ciurent  condition  of  the  Nicaraguan 
resistance.  The  Contras  have  yet  to 
demonstrate  their  capacity  in  several 
crucial  areas:  providing  coherent  polit- 
ical leadership  for  their  own  move- 
ment and  for  Nicaraguans  in  general, 
developing  a  political  base  within 
Nicaragua,  mounting  an  effective  mili- 
tary challenge  to  the  central  govern- 
ment, and  ensuring  that  their  military 
activities  are  consistent  with  respect 
for  human  rights  and  democratic  prin- 
ciples. 

The  leadership  of  the  United  Nicara- 
guan Opposition,  or  UNO,  is  in  disar- 
ray. This  does  not  mean  the  end.  If 
this  disarray  is  the  inevitable  byprod- 
uct of  teal  ctiange,  there  is  hope  that  a 
broader,  more  unified,  stronger  leader- 
ship will  result.  The  Contras  need  a 
political  leadership  that  is  representa- 
tive, that  controls  both  the  resources 
and  overall  strategy  of  the  armed  re- 
sistance, that  is  coherent  and  reliable. 
The  resistance  needs  to  show  that  it 
deserves  a  place  at  the  table  in  Nicara- 
gua's political  life,  not  merely  that  it 
has  the  giins  to  shoot  its  way  into  the 
room. 

The  armed  elements  of  the  resist- 
ance need  to  demonstrate  ttiat  they 
can  mount  an  effective  campaign  of  ir- 
regular warfare  that  weakens  the 
power  of  the  central  government,  and 
does  not  drive  Nicaraguans  to  the  side 
of  the  government  as  a  last  resort.  The 


political  purxMse  of  the  Contras'  oper- 
ations must  shape  those  operations. 

The  Contras  must  demonstrate  that 
they  can  pursue  their  campaign  to 
weaken  and  challenge  the  control  of 
the  Sandinista  party  without  violating 
the  human  rights  of  the  Nicaraguans 
who  are  their  potential  allies.  Winning 
hearts  and  minds  is  an  old  axiom  of 
guerrilla  war.  But  it  is  absolutely  fun- 
damental to  a  Contra  program  worthy 
of  American  support. 

By  next  fall,  the  Congress  will  again 
consider  a  request  for  additional  as- 
sistance to  the  Nicaraguan  resistance. 
Between  now  and  that  time,  the  lead- 
ers and  foot  soldiers  of  the  resistance 
will  have  an  opportunity  to  demon- 
strate that  they  can  Justify  our  contin- 
ued support. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  American 
support  for  the  Contras  should  be  and 
must  be  directed  toward  achieving  a 
concrete  end— a  negotiated  settlement. 
If  the  Nicaraguan  resistance  proves 
itself  incapable  of  putting  effective 
pressure  on  the  Sandinistas  to  further 
this  end,  continued  American  support 
cannot  be  Justified. 

But  not  all  of  the  burden  Is  on  the 
Contras.  The  United  States  must  show 
that  it  is  capable  of  exploiting  any  dip- 
lomatic opening  created  by  the  leaders 
of  the  region.  The  initiative  launched 
by  President  Arias  of  Costa  Rica,  de- 
serves unstinting  American  support. 
The  Arias  package  as  originally  pro- 
posed is  a  starting  point,  and  needs 
changes  to  become  a  workable  solu- 
tion, but  its  liasic  thrust  deserves  our 
baclLing. 

Five  Central  American  presidents 
will  meet  in  Guatemala  in  the  coming 
weeks  to  discuss  Costa  Rica's  diplo- 
matic initiative.  It  is  crucial  that  the 
United  States  support  this  process. 
The  diplomatic  track  in  Central  Amer- 
ica must  be  not  only  alive,  but  a  foun- 
dation of  United  States  policy.  With- 
out genuine  American  support  for  a 
diplomatic  solution,  our  support  for 
the  Contras  armed  resistance  has  no 
Justification. 

The  conflict  in  Nicaragua  is  rooted 
in  problems  that  developed  over  many 
years,  and  it  will  not  be  settled  in  a 
day.  Perseverance,  traditionally  not  an 
American  strong  point  in  foreign 
policy,  will  be  needed  to  achieve  Amer- 
ican objectives  in  Central  America. 
But  our  support  cannot  be  sustained 
by  strength  of  will  alone.  We  need  to 
be  confident  that  America's  objective 
of  a  peaceful  and  negotiated  settle- 
ment is  promoted  by  our  continued 
support  for  the  Nicaraguan  armed  re- 
sistance. It  is  up  to  the  Contras  them- 
selves and  the  administration  to  pro- 
vide this  assurance  in  the  months 
ahead. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  until 
February  1985,  I  was  a  supporter  of 
the  administration's  policy  in  Nicara- 
gua. As  a  member  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Intelligence,  I  was  in  a  posi- 


tion to  examine  in  detail  United  States 
intelligence  Information  about  the 
Sandinistas'  role  in  Central  American 
geopolitics.  What  I  saw  as  a  member 
of  the  Intelligence  Conmiittee,  and 
during  my  visits  to  Central  America, 
convinced  me  that  the  Sandinistas 
presented  a  dangerous  threat  to  de- 
mocracy in  the  region,  especially 
through  their  support  for  the  rebels  in 
El  Salvador. 

I  remain  today  as  concerned  about 
the  Sandinistas  as  I  was  then.  Indeed, 
in  light  of  the  Nicaraguan  Govern- 
ment's ever-worsening  record  on 
human  rights.  I  am  even  more  con- 
cerned about  the  fta^nfUnintjm  in  1987 
than  I  was  in  1985.  But  I  am  no  longer 
a  supporter  of  aid  to  the  Contras,  Mr. 
President,  and  the  reason  is  quite 
simple:  aid  to  the  Contras  is  the  wrong 
policy.  It  is  wrong  for  United  States 
seciulty  interests,  it  is  wrong  for  the 
democratic  governments  of  Central 
America,  and  it  is  wrong  for  the  Nica- 
raguan people  who  want  true  democ- 
racy. 

I  support  the  resolution  of  disap- 
proval before  us  today,  and  will  now 
take  a  few  moments  to  explain  why. 

Let  us  take  a  look  at  the  record  of 
the  Contras  after  years  of  United 
States  support  and  millions  of  United 
States  dollars: 

First,  have  the  Contras  succeeded  in 
bringing  pressure  to  tjear  upon  the 
Nicaraguan  Government? 

No.  although  the  Contras  have  an 
army  of  about  15.000,  there  is  no  evi- 
dence that  they  have  any  broad-based 
support  among  the  Nicaraguan  people. 
To  the  contrary,  they  have  actually 
solidified  the  Sandinistas'  position  by 
providing  a  convenient  excuse  for  gov- 
ernment policies  that  trample  civil 
rights.  Although  United  States  sup- 
port for  the  Contras  was  supposed  to 
force  the  Sandinistas  to  open  up  their 
govenunent,  to  bring  democracy  and 
pluralism  to  Nicaragua,  the  Contra  aid 
program  has  only  widened  the  gulf  be- 
tween the  Sandinistas  and  their  demo- 
cratic opponents.  The  Nicaraguan  pop- 
ulace shows  no  inclination  to  throw  its 
support  to  the  Contras,  even  if  a  fair 
election  were  allowed. 

Second,  have  the  Contras  succeeded 
in  rallying  the  Central  American  de- 
mocracies to  their  cause? 

No,  the  Central  American  democra- 
cies have,  at  best,  shown  only  a  luke- 
warm interest  in  the  Contras.  The  cur- 
rent attempt  by  the  Presidents  of  El 
Salvador,  Costa  Rica.  Honduras,  and 
Guatemala  to  find  a  negotiated  answer 
to  the  Nicaraguan  conflict  demon- 
strates their  conviction  that  the  solu- 
tion to  the  problem  must  be  political. 
The  militai7  route  has,  it  is  clear, 
done  nothing  for  the  interests  of  Ni- 
caragua's neighbors.  In  the  case  of 
Costa  Rica,  United  States  policy  has 
only  brought  charges  of  renewed  mili- 
tarism to  a  country  that  cherished  its 
peaceful,  democractic  tradition. 


Third,  have  the  Contras  shown  any 
willingness  or  ability  to  Improve? 

No,  infighting  and  chaos  character- 
ize the  Contras.  They  have  presented 
no  unified  democratic  alternative  to 
the  Sandinistas  and  no  credible  mili- 
tary strategy.  They  are  fioundering 
and  need  reforms  that  money  cannot 
buy.  They  need  leadership,  organiza- 
tion, and  popular  support,  which  nei- 
ther $40  million  nor  $40  billion  wiU  get 
them. 

It  was  2  years  ago  that  the  President 
annoimced  that  his  real  intention  in 
assisting  the  Contras  was  not— as  we 
had  been  told— to  interdict  Sandinista 
arms  shipments  to  Salvadoran  rebels, 
but  to  overthrow  the  Sandinista  gov- 
enunent, to  make  Ortega  "cry  uncle." 
The  moment  I  heard  that,  I  parted 
ways  with  the  administration  on  this 
issue,  and  to  this  day  I  remain  con- 
vinced that  its  policy  Is  wrongheaded. 
Despite  subsequent  disclaimers,  it  is 
clear  to  me  that  the  ultimate  goal  of 
this  program  has  not  ctianged— to 
bring  down  a  govenunent  with  which 
we  maintain  diplomatic  relations,  a 
govenunent  that  continues  to  have  an 
Embassy  in  tills  city.  Tliat  Is  not  the 
way  the  United  States  should  conduct 
its  affairs,  and.  as  the  record  shows,  it 
is  not  the  way  to  promote  United 
States  interests  in  Central  America. 

The  right  policy  in  Central  America 
is  to  give  our  full  support  to  our  demo- 
cractic friends  in  El  Salvador,  Costa 
Rica,  Guatemala,  and  Honduras,  espe- 
cially their  efforts  to  find  a  negotiated 
solution  to  the  Nicaraguan  war. 

The  right  policy  is  to  use  every  dip- 
lomatic avenue  to  make  the  Sandinis- 
tas respect  Nicaragua's  democratic 
neighlx>rs,  and  to  pressure  them  to 
make  good  on  their  promises  of  de- 
mocracy and  pluralism. 

I  see  no  reason  to  continue  an  aid 
program  as  coimterproductive  as  this 
one.  I  will  vote  for  this  resolution  of 
disapproval,  and  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  Join  me. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  today, 
the  Senate  tias  an  important  opportu- 
nity to  effect,  in  a  constructive  way, 
the  course  of  events  in  Central  Amer- 
ica. By  leaving  the  failed  Contra  policy 
and  embracing  efforts  to  achieve  a  po- 
litical solution  to  the  conflict,  the 
United  States  can  liegin  to  promote 
both  its  own  security  interests  in  the 
region,  and  the  desire  of  the  citizens 
there  for  peace,  stability,  and  democ- 
racy. 

The  approval  of  $40  million  in  aid 
today,  or  an  additional  $100  million  at 
some  future  date,  will  not  turn  a  failed 
policy  into  a  successful  one.  I  have  be- 
lieved from  the  start  that  our  Contra 
policy  is  both  misguided  and  ineffec- 
tive, and  developments  in  recent 
monttis  have  only  confirmed  my  con- 
viction that  this  is  the  case. 

Today  we  face  extensive  evidence  of 
possible  illegal  and  irresponsible  ac- 
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tMttea  bar  tbe  artmtnlrtrmticm  In  oon- 
ductlnc  Its  own  Oontrm  war.  Unable  to 
neure  the  wholehearted  lupport  of 
the  Ameitaan  peoifle  and  the  Congreas 
for  tts  Contra  policy,  the  administra- 
tion decided  to  move  ahead  on  Its  own. 

Tlie  Tower  OommlMlon,  and  other 
limaHtaflnne.  have  revealed  that  NSC 
and  CIA  offlrlalB  were  aivarently  in- 
volved In  dlieetlnK  and  coordinating 
military  operatioos  for  the  Contras, 
demtte  congreerional  restrictions  pro- 
hlbttlng  such  assistance.  Those  oper- 
ationa  were  reportedly  financed  by 
proflte  diverted  from  arms  sales  to 
Iran,  funds  raised  from  private 
sources,  and  funds  solicited  from  for- 
^gn  governments.  Moreover,  huge 
sums  of  momey  raised  from  these  and 
other  sources  have  still  not  been  ac- 
counted fa*  by  the  administration. 

Mr.  Prealdient,  a  majority  of  the 
American  people  do  not  support  this 
Contra  policy,  and  for  good  reason. 

Deqdte  a  0-year  effort,  the  Contras 
have  stUl  not  achieved  any  real  mili- 
tary raccesBen.  nor  have  they  gained 
significant  support  from  the  internal 
Nlcaraguan  opposition  movement  or 
the  Mcaraguan  people  at  large.  With- 
out l»oad-based  domestic  support  the 
Contras  cannot  be  viewed  as  a  real  al- 
ternative to  the  Sandinistas. 

The  administration's  argument  that 
continued  United  States  support  for 
the  Contras  will  measure  the  Sandi- 
nlata  government  into  implementing 
democratic  reforms  in  Nicaragua,  con- 
tradicts the  facts.  Since  the  Congress 
approved  the  latest  infusion  of  mili- 
tary aid  to  the  Contras  last  year,  the 
Nlcaraguan  Government  has  shut 
down  the  opposltian  press,  imposed 
new  restrictions  on  the  Catholic 
Church,  and  extended  the  state  of 
emergmcy  under  which  major  politi- 
cal and  dvll  rights  are  suspended. 

While  the  Sandlnlsta  regime  has 
become  more  represslTe  and  stronger 
than  ever,  the  Contras  have  become 
more  divided,  and  United  States  ef- 
forts to  turn  the  Contras  into  a  truly 
democratic  resistance  force  have 
f aUed.  Many  of  the  reforms  agreed  to 
by  the  Contra  leadership  have  not 
been  Inutlonented  and  their  most  re- 
aoected  leader  Just  resigned.  Human 
rights  abuses  have  increased.  Contra 
military  leaders  have  blocked  all  at- 
tempts to  place  the  military  under  ci- 
vilian control,  and  little  progress  has 
been  made  in  making  Contra  financing 
more  accountable. 

Pursuit  of  the  Ctmtra  policy  has  fur- 
ther isolated  the  United  Sates  from 
the  governments  of  the  Central  Amer- 
ican natlnnw  Not  only  are  the  leaders 
of  those  natlcms  frustrated  by  United 
States  attempts  to  block  or  undermine 
efforts  to  negotiate  a  peaceful  resolu- 
tion of  the  conflict,  they  also  are  said 
to  fear  that  President  Reagan's  preoc- 
cupation with  pursuing  the  Contra 
military  course  will  drag  their  nations 
into  a  regional  war. 


And  so,  the  Central  American  na- 
tions have  begun  to  openly  defy 
United  States  policy  by  severing  exist- 
ing ties  with  the  Contra  forces.  Hon- 
duras has  demanded  that  the  Contras 
be  out  of  their  country  by  April,  and 
Coflta  Rica  has  cut  Contra  supply  lines 
and  dosed  an  airfield  used  to  supply 
the  Contras.  Every  Central  American 
nation  has  refused  to  allow  use  of  its 
territory  for  training  of  Contra  forces 
under  the  new  $100  million  program 
approved  by  Congress  last  year. 

L«st  week,  this  body  gave  its  over- 
whelming approval  to  a  resolution  sup- 
porting Costa  Rican  President  Arias' 
peace  plan  for  Central  America.  That 
plan  promotes  the  very  objectives  used 
to  Justify  otu:  Contra  ix>licy:  negotia- 
tions to  achieve  a  cease-fire,  honest 
and  open  elections,  guaranteed  civil 
rights,  a  reduction  in  arms,  dialog  with 
internal  opposition  groups,  and  an  end 
to  attempts  to  destabilize  any  Central 
American  government. 

Bbwever,  unlike  our  Contra  policy, 
the  Costa  Rican  initiative,  proposed  by 
the  Central  American  nations  them- 
selves, carries  with  it  a  real  chance  for 
success,  provided  the  United  States 
en<fe  its  support  for  the  Contra  war. 

It  is  time  for  the  United  States  to 
become  a  constructive  party  in  the 
effort  to  find  a  political  solution  to  the 
turmoil  in  Central  America.  0\a  own 
legitimate  security  interests,  and  our 
concem  for  the  welfare  of  our  Central 
American  neighbors  require  that  we 
stop  financing  the  faUed  Contra  effort 
in  ftivor  of  the  political  settiement  of- 
fered by  the  Arias  initiative. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  since 
1981,  the  Reagan  administration  has 
sought  to  change  the  Government  of 
Nicaragua.  It  is  now  March  of  1987—6 
years  have  passed— and  the  situation 
in  Central  America  has  deteriorated 
significantly.  While  there  are  new  de- 
mocracies in  place,  a  development 
which  is  heartening  to  all  of  us.  there 
is  also  a  terrible  sense  of  foreboding— 
almost  paralysis — which  grips  the 
region.  This  fear  is  based  on  the  pros- 
pect of  war  that  is  fueled  by  American 
support  for  the  Nlcaraguan  Contras. 

Late  last  summer,  against  my  better 
Juc^^ment  and  that  of  a  nimiber  of  my 
colleagues.  Congress  opened  the  flood- 
gates of  aid  to  the  Contras — $100  mil- 
lion of  military  assistance  was  ap- 
proved, and  no  limitations  were  im- 
poaed  on  the  expenditure  of  CIA  con- 
tingency funds  in  support  of  that 
effort.  Estimates  of  the  CIA  contribu- 
tion—before we  knew  anything  about 
the  Iran-Contra  scam— were  put  at 
$400  million.  Now  we  also  know  that 
untold  millions  have  been  flowing  to 
the  Contras  through  third  parties  and 
Swiss  bank  accoimts.  This  money  has 
been  spent  on  what  in  my  view  is  an 
escalatory  policy  with  little  chance  of 
success. 


The  Reagan  administration's 
Contrarald  policy  continues  to  be 
baaed  on  three  lnterc(»mected  myths. 

The  first  Is  that  the  Sandinistas  can 
be  pressured  into  negotiation  with  the 
Contraa  through  U.S.  sivport  for  the 
Contraa  But  what  totalitarian  regi- 
men—as  characterized  by  the  adminis- 
tration-^in  history  has  been  known  to 
negotiate  its  own  demise?  Short  of 
total  Contra  victory— which  experts 
such  a4  the  former  commander  of 
American  forces  for  all  of  Latin  Amer- 
ica. GetL  Paul  Gorman,  view  as  ex- 
tremely unlikely— there  is  no  chance 
the  SanriinlwtJiH  wlU  do  any  such  thing. 
So  the  first  premise  of  the  policy  is  a 
charad& 

The  second  is  based  on  even  more 
absurd  logic.  In  its  most  recent  report 
to  the  Senate  on  the  situation  in  Nica- 
ragua, the  administration  acknowl- 
edged that  the  repression  inside  Nica- 
ragua has  not  been  lifted;  indeed  it 
continues  to  worsen.  According  to  the 
architects  of  Contra  aid,  the  long-term 
outcome  of  such  repression  will  be  a 
positive  one  for  U.S.  interests,  because 
eventually  the  situation  will  get  so  bad 
that  the  Nlcaraguan  people  will  rise 
up  in  desperation  against  this  dictator- 
ship as  they  did  against  Somoza.  We 
all  know  that  revolutions  begin 
small— «mall  gatherings  that  become 
larger  meetings  that  lead  to  massive 
demonstrations  and  finally  break  out 
into  full-scale  uprisings.  But  the  Nlca- 
raguan Government's  control  is  so 
total,  so  pervasive,  that  there  is  no 
room  for  political  groups  to  organize 
such  an  uprising.  The  hard  fact  is  that 
the  Sandinistas  have  developed  a  state 
security  apparatus  unparalled  in  Nlca- 
raguan history. 

And  this  leads  me  to  the  tlilrd 
mjrth— the  myth  that  the  Contras  are 
a  legitimate,  credible,  democratic  op- 
position force.  Since  we  began  provid- 
ing overt  assistance  to  the  Contras, 
they  hsfve  not  consollda'ed  themselves 
nor  demonstrated  that  they  are  a 
truly  democratic  force.  Precisely  the 
opposite:  We  have  witnessed  the 
breakup  of  the  three-member  political 
directorate  which  was  supposed  to 
chart  the  democratic  course  for  the 
Contra  movement.  Last  week,  the  only 
truly  democratic  member  of  the  lead- 
ership->Arturo  Cruz — resigned  in  frus- 
tration over  the  continuing  lack  of 
unity  within  the  so-called  United  Nlca- 
raguan Opposition.  At  issue  is  what 
the  opponents  of  aid  have  Imown  all 
along:  That  there  is  a  power  struggle 
inside  the  Contra  movement  and  that 
the  military  leadership— many  of 
whom  were  formerly  allied  with 
Somoza— continue  to  dominate  the  or- 
ganization. 

In  sum,  the  Contra-aid  policy  is 
bankrupt — bankrupt  morally,  bank- 
rupt pcflitically,  and  bankrupt  militari- 
ly. The  strategy  we  are  pursuing  is  an 


embarrassment  for  the  United  States 
and  a  disaster  for  Central  America. 

The  strategy  we  are  pursuing  is  also 
inconsistent  with  the  doctrine  that 
has  guided  the  entirety  of  postwar 
American  foreign  policy:  the  doctrine 
of  containment.  The  Reagan  adminis- 
tration seems  to  believe  that  contain- 
ment is  not  sufficient  for  Central 
America.  I  disagree. 

We  have  a  security  commitment  to 
the  nations  of  Central  America  under 
the  Rio  Treaty  Just  as  we  do  to  our 
European  allies  under  NATO.  We  are 
committed  to  defend  them  if  they  are 
threatened  and  I  believe  we  should 
fuUy  honor  that  commitment.  And 
why  do  we  not  seek  to  wean  the  Sandi- 
nistas away  from  the  Soviets  rather 
than  drive  them  further  into  the 
Kremlin's  arms? 

I  believe  we  have  alternatives  in  the 
region,  alternatives  that  the  adminis- 
tration's bellicose  policy  is  foreclosing. 
We  should  pursue  the  policy  of  con- 
tainment through  aggresive  diplomat- 
ic action  in  conjuncton  with  the  coun- 
tries of  the  region.  And  aggressive  dip- 
lomatic action  should  be  backed  up  by 
the  threat  of  the  use  of  force — Just  as 
it  is  elsewhere  around  the  world  where 
American  interests  are  at  stake.  If 
American  interests  or  allies  are  seri- 
ously threatened,  and  if  diplomacy 
fails,  then  we  will  exercise  our  military 
power  at  the  appropriate  time.  But 
that  time  is  not  now. 

Right  now  our  attention  should  be 
focused  on  the  peace  proposal  offered 
by  President  Oscar  Arias  of  Costa 
Rica.  In  May  the  Presidents  of  aU  five 
Central  American  nations— including 
the  President  of  Nicaragua — are  sched- 
ule to  meet  to  discuss  the  Arias  pro- 
posal. This  is  a  very  important  first 
step,  because  it  indicates  that  the  na- 
tions of  the  region  themselves  are 
taking  responsibility  for  resolving  the 
crisis  in  the  region.  The  problem  with 
the  Contadora  process  has  been  that 
the  countries  directly  affected  were 
not  directly  involved  in  the  negotia- 
tions about  their  concerns,  and  so  it 
staUed.  Now,  finaUy,  the  Central 
American  leaders  have  taken  the  initi- 
ative on  their  own. 

One  important  element  of  the  Arias 
initiative  is  a  cessation  of  extrare- 
glonal  military  aid  to  insurgent 
groups.  This  means,  in  laypersons 
terms,  no  more  U.S.  aid  to  the  Con- 
tras. 

Last  week  the  Senate  overwhelming- 
ly approved  a  resolution  in  support  of 
the  Arias  initiative.  I  vrill  vote  today  to 
cut  off  the  remaining  $40  million  for 
the  Contras  Just  as  I  voted  against  the 
whole  )100  million  package  last 
summer  because  I  believe  we  should  be 
sending  two  strong  signals  at  this  criti- 
cal Juncture:  one  to  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration and  one  to  the  nations  of 
Central  America. 

To  the  Reagan  administration,  I 
again  say:  Tour  policy  is  a  failure.  It  is 


dragging  us  into  a  no-wln  situation  In 
Central  America,  one  which  is  clearly 
counterproductive  to  our  political, 
strategic,  and  moral  Interests  in  the 
region. 

To  the  nations  of  Central  America,  I 
say:  This  vote  today  is  an  indication  of 
my  wholehearted  support  for  ihe 
effort  now  being  made  by  the  democ- 
racies of  the  region  to  resolve  their 
problems  through  negotiation  rather 
than  war. 

Mr.  CONRAD.  Mr.  President.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  support  Senate  Joint 
Reeolution  81. 

The  administration's  policy  in  Nica- 
ragua is  counterproductive  and  inef- 
fective. Rather  than  promote  demo- 
cratic values,  the  present  policy  has 
galvanized  the  Sandinistas  and  alien- 
ated the  civilians.  Without  the  support 
of  the  Nlcaraguan  people,  our  policy  is 
doomed.  As  long  as  American  policy  is 
fodder  for  anti- American  propaganda, 
the  Sandinistas  are  free  to  divert  a^ 
tention  from  their  himum  rights  viola- 
tions, religious  persecution,  and  re- 
pression of  the  press.  As  long  as  Amer- 
ican policy  misrepresents  American 
values,  our  adversaries  are  free  to  seize 
the  offensive,  condemn  our  actions, 
and  enhance  their  positions. 

There  is  no  evidence  that  an  addi- 
tional $40  million  will  convert  the 
Contras  into  a  legion  for  democracy. 
There  is  only  evidence  that  additional 
money  will  beget  additional  bloodshed 
and  additional  hostility  toward  Ameri- 
can foreign  policy.  Despite  over  $160 
million  in  overt  aid  and  millions  more 
in  covert  aid,  the  Contras  are  in  mili- 
tary disarray  and  political  disorder. 
AdoLfo  Calero,  head  of  the  largest 
military  imlt  of  the  Contras.  has  relin- 
quished his  role,  and  Arturo  Cruz,  a 
ranking  member  of  the  civilian  leader- 
ship, has  resigned.  The  Contras  are  no 
closer  to  a  military  or  political  victory 
than  they  were  in  1981.  In  short,  an 
additional  $40  million  will  only  pro- 
long the  inevitable  conclusion  that 
this  policy  is  includable  of  achieving  its 
objectives. 

It  is  time  for  America  to  reassess  its 
policy  and  redirect  its  efforts.  If  this 
Nation  is  to  halt  the  spread  of  totali- 
tarian regimes  in  Central  America,  it 
must  win  the  hearts  and  minds  of  the 
civilian  populations.  Tou  accomplish 
that  objective  by  emphasizing  and  pro- 
viding the  fundamentals  of  human 
dignity— education,  medical  care,  hous- 
ing, and  human  rights,  for  totalitarian 
regimes  are  impotent  without  the 
seeds  of  civilian  discontent. 

I  urge  the  Congress  to  support  a  new 
approach  in  Central  America.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  adopt  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  81. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  make  a  parliamentary  in- 
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qulry  as  to  how  much  ttane  is 
ing  on  two  sides  on  this  issue. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oregon  has  9  minutes 
remaining  and  the  Smator  from  Mis- 
sissippi has  42  minutes  remaining. 

Bir.  HATFIELD.  Nine  minutes  and 
forty-two  minutes? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  Presidcmt,  on 
the  side  of  the  proponents,  we  are  now 
down  to  the  last  few  closing  remarics. 
Senator  Pkll.  the  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee, 
is  expected  to  make  a  few  minutes  of 
remarks;  Senator  WncKKa.  the  author 
of  this  Joint  resolution,  will  make  a 
couple  of  minutes  of  remarks,  and  I 
hope  to  have  perhaps  2  minutes  after 
that.  So  that  will  cmnplete  the  woik 
on  our  side  of  the  issue.  I  yield  to  my 
distinguished  chairman  and  the  co- 
manager  of  the  bm  for  any  remarks  he 
wishes  to  make. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Mississippi  is  recognized. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
understand  it.  Senator  Dole  may  come 
in  to  make  a  few  remarks.  We  have 
Just  heard  from  the  Senator  from 
Georgia.  Senator  Hklms  has  been 
mentioned  here  in  the  last  few  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  HATTTELD.  He  is  on  his  way. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  He  is  here  now.  And 
Senator  Pkll  is  expected.  The  Senator 
mentioned  him.  I  want  to  make  a  few 
remarks  myself  but  that  will  take  a 
very  few  minutes.  Mr.  President  That 
is  all  we  have.  I  will  jrield  any  amoimt 
of  time  we  have  left  to  any  Senator 
who  wants  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  yield 
time  to  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina?   

Mr.  STEa^NIS.  Yes. 

Is  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
ready  to  proceed? 

Mr.  HEX  .MS.  I  certainly  am.  I  thank 
the  Senator. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  How  much  time  does 
the  Senator  want? 

lix.  HELMS.  What  did  the  Senator 
have  in  mind? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  should 
make  the  request. 

Mr.  HEX  .MS.  If  I  run  on  too  long, 
the  Senator  should  raise  his  hand  and 
I  will  conclude. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  There  will  be  others 
involved.  They  are  coming  in.  Will  10 
minutes  be  enough,  12  minutes? 

Mr.  HKT.MS.  That  will  be  fine. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Twelve  minutes. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  probably  will  not  go 
that  long. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  All  right.  All  right. 

Mr.  HELMS.  But  I  do  thank  the 
chairman. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  is  recog- 
nized for  12  minutes. 
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llr.  ""-M**  I  thank  tlie  Chair,  and. 
o(  eooiM.  I  thank  my  dear  friend  from 


Prealdent,  yeaterrtay  I  diaeuaaed 
at  aoaaa  length  on  thia  floor  what 
ivally  ta  at  atake  in  thia  matter  of 
whether  the  United  Statea  will  lend  its 
aid  and  support  to  fieedem  flghtaa 
not  only  in  meanflua  but  in  Angola. 
AfttianVf**"  and  other  places  around 
the  worid.  If  w«  are  now  at  the  point 
in  the  hMory  of  thia  Nation  where  we 
are  not  willing  to  atand  with  our  anti- 
OaoBBuniat  triaoda,  wherever  they 
may  be  in  thia  world,  who  are  willing 
to  fltfit  and  die  to  r(«atn  or  maintain 
frMdon.  then  it  la  indeed  a  sad  day 
for  America.  Thia  is  what  I  aaid  yester- 
day, and  I  reiterate  it  today  as  a  start- 
ing point. 

Sariier  today.  I  heard  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr. 
Wallop]  irtien  he  made  a  statement 
that  may  have  offended  oat  or  more 
of  thoae  who  sumwrt  this  resolution 
of  disaiw>ro«aL  Senator  Wallop  said: 

A  vote  for  this  reaolutlan  of  dlMiHTrovml  is 
A  vote  to  reject  the  RncBn  doctrine  In  this 
taCBaimlMK  and  to  embrace  the  Breshnev 
doctilne.  lUi  la  a  vote  for  Commnnlwii  in 
our  iMBfilildieTe. 

llien  he  said:  "This  is  not  a  question 
of  patriotiam.  It  is  a  question  of  Judg- 
ment" 

The  Senator  from  Wyraning.  as  is 
alwaya  the  case,  waa  accurate. 

Then  there  waa  a  discourse,  which  I 
did  not  hear,  about  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine. One  Soiator  said:  "I  am  not  sup- 
porting the  Monroe  Doctrine.  This  is 
1»«7." 

Yea.  it  la  1M7.  But  insofar  as  I  know, 
the  Monroe  Doctrine  has  not  been 
withdrawn  aa  national  policy  of  this 
country,  and  I  pray  that  it  never  will 
be.  We  may  let  it  be  violated  by  our 
apathy  or  indifference.  But  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  was  sound  when  it 
waa  enunciated  and  it  is  sound  today, 
and  we  wiU  Ignore  it  at  our  peril. 

I  waa  in  a  meeting  earllfer  this  morn- 
ing with  a  few  of  my  colleagues  and 
others  at  the  White  House,  and  the 
statement  waa  made  that  the  Ameri- 
can pecvle  really  do  not  understand 
iriiat  is  at  issue,  what  is  at  stake  in 
thia  matter.  I  fear  that  is  correct.  The 
major  newa  media  of  this  country  have 
not  begun  to  give  both  sides  of  the 
matter.  They  have  paramounted  the 
f ooli^  statemmts.  the  foolish  concept 
that  thia  la  aomehow  another  Viet- 
nam. Not  so. 

What  we  are  talking  about  is  not 
only  the  survival  of  freedom  in  Cen- 
tral America;  we  are  talking  about  a 
great  riak  to  our  own  stirvival  In  the 
United  Statea  of  America. 

Mr.  Preaident.  perhaps  It  Is  true,  as 
aome  have  said,  that  a  great  many 
Americana  do  not  even  know  where 
Nicaragua  is.  If  they  do  not.  I  hope 
they  will  get  out  a  map  and  look.  I 
hope  they  will  consider  the  days  of 
some    years    ago    when    the    United 


Statea  did  too  little  to  help  preaerve 
freedom  in  Asia  and  we  let  Cambodia. 
Laoa.  and  Vietnam  go  down  the  drain 
and  be  taken  over  by  the  Communists. 
Then  there  began  the  brutal  deatruc- 
tion  of  life  and  property;  and  the 
people  of  those  countries  fled.  They 
did  not  want  to  live  under  commu- 
nism—and they  certainly  did  not  want 
to  die  under  it. 

They  uaed  every  means  of  convey- 
anca  available  to  them  to  eac^^e. 
Thousands  of  them  climbed  into  leaky 
little  boats,  and  a  great  percentage  of 
them  died  when  the  flimsy  boats  sank. 
They  were  called  the  boat  people,  back 
in  those  days. 

The  point  In  1987  is  that  if  we  do  not 
do  enough,  if  we  stand  back,  if  we  Jerk 
the  rug  out  from  beneath  our  friends, 
the  freedom  fighters  of  Nicaragua,  we 
will  have  exactly  the  situation,  one 
day  soon,  wherein  and  whereby  the 
people  of  Nicaragua,  the  people  of 
Central  America,  will  flee  from  Com- 
munist tyranny.  They  will  not  need 
any  boats.  They  will  Just  walk  north, 
and  they  will  walk  over  oiu:  borders 
with  impunity,  because  there  is  not 
enough  enforcement  of  security  or  im- 
migration laws  even  remotely  possible 
to  stem  that  tide  of  people  who  will 
flow  over  our  borders. 

There  are  100  million  people  who 
live  between  our  southern  borders  and 
Panama,  and  they  are  not  going  to 
stay  there  if,  as.  and  when  commu- 
nism takes  over.  They  will  walk  north. 
Theiy  will  come  into  our  country,  seek- 
ing and  yearning  for  freedom— people 
who  cannot  speak  English,  who  have 
no  jobs  or  homes  or  anjrthing  else, 
except  that  yearning  for  freedom. 
They  will  go  on  welfare,  they  wUl 
impact  upon  our  schools  and  other  in- 
stitutions. 

The  American  people  should  consid- 
er Itie  impact  of  that.  It  is  not  Just  a 
possibility;  it  Is  an  absolute  probabili- 
ty. If  this  Nation  does  not  stand  by 
thoae  who  are  willing  to  fight  and  die 
for  freedom  in  Central  America.  How 
much  better  for  everyone  If  we  help 
them  to  regain  freedom  In  their  own 
land. 

I  said  yesterday  that  the  President 
of  the  United  States  certainly  will 
never  go  down  in  history  as  a  Chief 
Elxacutive  who  washed  his  hands  of 
thia.  He  has  warned  vis.  He  has  done 
his  best  to  support  freedom  fighters  In 
Central  America,  in  Angola,  in  Af- 
ghanistan, and  elsewhere.  But  if  Cen- 
tral America  falls  to  communism,  it 
will  not  be  Ronald  Reagan's  fault  and 
it  will  not  be  this  Senator's  fault.  If 
that  flickering  light  of  freedom  goes 
outt  the  blame  will  rest  right  here  in 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
where  total  obstructionism,  imder  var- 
ious pretenses,  has  manifested  itself 
time  and  time  again  to  the  benefit  of  a 
brutal  Communist  regime. 

Yesterday  I  mentioned  that  the 
Communist  Sandinista  regime  in  Nica- 


ragua already  constitutes  a  Soviet  base 
in  this  hemisphere.  I  tried  to  ranind 
my  colleltgues  that  the  Communists  in 
the  Soviet  bloc  have  poured  in  weU 
over  $3  billion  to  the  Communists  in 
Managiig,  The  Soviet  Union  has  al- 
ready oonverted  Nicaragua  into  a 
brutal,  repressive  police  state.  The 
people  Of  this  country  do  not  know 
that,  in  large  measure,  because  they 
have  not  been  told.  I  wish  there  were 
some  way  that  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try could  have  both  sides  of  the  story. 
Then  I  believe  there  would  be  no  ques- 
tion about  what  this  Senate  would  do 
today  and  in  the  months  to  come. 

The  consolidation  of  a  totalitarian 
state  in  Nicaragua  began  the  moment 
the  Communist  Sandinista  regime 
came  to  power  in  July  of  1979. 

I  well  remember  the  statements  that 
came  out  of  this  Chamber  during  the 
months  Jiist  before  the  Communists 
gained  power  in  Nicaragua.  I  recall  the 
remarks  of  so  many  who  tried  to  con- 
vince the  people  of  this  coimtry  that 
the  Sandinistas  were  Just  "agrarian  re- 
formers." I  remember  those  who  de- 
clared that  the  Communist  Sandinis- 
tas seeking  control  were  Just  good 
democnrta.  with  a  little  "d,"  trying  to 
fight  off  a  dictatorship. 

That  is  exactly  what  was  said  when 
we  did  too  little  too  late  with  respect 
to  Cuba, and  Fidel  Castro.  Now  look  at 
him  and  the  impact  he  is  having  in  ex- 
porting revolution  as  a  siirrogate  of 
the  Soviet  Union— exporting  revolu- 
tion throughout  our  hemisphere  and 
laiighhig  all  the  while  at  us  for  being 
too  timid,  too  weak,  and  too  fright- 
ened, to  put  down  the  flag  and  say, 
"Here  I  stand,  ready  to  help  the  free- 
dom fighters." 

The  Communist  Sandinistas,  and  I 
always  use  the  word  "Communist"  be- 
cause that  is  what  they  are,  gained 
worldwide  attention  when  they  made  a 
pact  of  promises  to  the  OAS,  the  Or- 
ganization of  American  States,  in  July 
of  1979.  But  we  never  hear  that  men- 
tioned today.  We  don't  hear  one  mum- 
bling word,  Mr.  President,  about  the 
fact  that  the  Communist  Sandinistas 
gruuranteed  in  1979  there  would  be  free 
electiona.  When  did  those  free  elec- 
tions occiu-?  They  have  not  occiured. 

Furthermore,  the  Sandinista  govern- 
ment promised  the  world  the  following 
benefits  for  the  "New  Nicaragiia":  free 
electiona.  political  pluralism,  a  mixed 
economy,  nonalignment,  and  a  respect 
for  all  basic  human  rights.  That  was 
almost  t  years  ago.  The  free  world  has 
yet  to  see  the  implementation  of  even 
one  of  these  promises.  Is  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress to  be  responsible  if  the  Commu- 
nist Sandinistas  are  never  forced  to 
live  up  to  their  original  promises?  This 
Senator,  for  one.  will  not  accept  re- 
sponsibility. 

By  1980,  the  Sandinista  regime  had 
instituted  censorhlp,  arbitrary  confis- 
cation of  property,  arbitrary  arrests. 
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and  the  outlawing  of  strikes,  the  cre- 
ation of  special  tribunals  to  try  politi- 
cal cases  outside  the  established  legal 
sjrstem.  In  1984,  the  Commimists  in 
Managua  refused  to  permit  free  and 
fair  elections.  The  elections  were.  In 
fact,  a  great  sham. 

In  October  of  1985,  the  Communists 
again  suspended  civil  liberties.  The 
Catholic  church,  independent  political 
parties,  labor  unions,  and  the  press, 
were  faced  with  gross  censorship  and 
persecution.  Opposition  figures  were 
routinely  detained,  harrassed  and 
threatened. 

B4r.  President,  I  wonder  If  there  are 
still  Members  of  this  Chamber  who  be- 
lieve that  there  is  freedom  of  speech 
and  of  the  press  in  Communist  Nicara- 
giia.  I  will  remind  those  who  may  have 
forgotten,  that  In  June  1986,  the  San- 
dinista regime  closed  down  Radio  Ca- 
toUca,  as  well  as  the  Catholic  church 
newspaper.  This  same  month,  the  op- 
position newspaper.  La  Prensa,  was 
forced  to  shut  down— more  than  likely 
for  the  last  time. 

The  religious  persecution  has  ex- 
tended to  members  of  all  faiths.  Last 
year  3  distinguished  leaders  of  the 
Catholic  church  were  forced  into  exile. 
Equally  brutal  was  the  detention  and 
Interrogation  of  a  host  of  evangelical 
leaders.  In  1980,  50  Moravian  churches 
were  biimed.  The  synagogue  In  Mana- 
gua was  firebombed,  and  later  turned 
into  a  playground  for  children.  Is  this 
what  is  meant  by  a  respect  for  human 
rights?  Clearly  it  is  not. 

There  are  many  Senators  who  reluc- 
tantly admit  that  Nicaragua  is  a  Soviet 
base  and  that  it  is  a  totalitarian  state, 
but  they  continue  to  deny  assistance 
to  the  democratic  resistance  struggling 
to  overthrow  a  Communist  cancer  in 
our  own  hemisphere.  These  same  Sen- 
ators are  those  who  ask  that  the 
United  States  enter  into  good  faith  ne- 
gotiations with  the  Communist  Sandi- 
nista government.  Do  these  Senators 
forget  where  negotiations  have  lead  in 
the  past?  Do  these  Senators  want  the 
same  kind  of  settlement  reached  in 
Vietnam,  or  in  Poland?  There  is  not 
one  time  in  history  that  the  Commu- 
nists have  willingly  given  up  power 
through  negotiations.  Nor  was  there 
ever  a  case  that  Communists  have  de- 
cided to  all  of  a  sudden  become  demo- 
cratic. Who  is  the  United  States  fool- 
ing to  think  that  the  Communists  in 
Managua  will  act  any  differently  than 
any  other  Communist  regime? 

Mr.  President,  opponents  of  assist- 
ance to  the  Freedom  Fighters  claim 
that  the  United  States  has  not  at- 
tempted to  talk  things  out  with  the 
Communist  regime.  I  am  not  going  to 
take  up  time  to  list  the  dozens  of  times 
both  the  Nicaraguan  Resistance  and 
the  United  States  have  attempted  or 
actually  talked  to  the  Sandinista  gov- 
ernment. But  in  a  moment  I  will  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  partial  list 
of  diplomatic  efforts  be  included  in 


the  RccoBO.  What  this  list  will  demon- 
strate is  that  time  and  again  the  San- 
dinista regime  has  steered  clear  of  any 
serious  negotiation  effort.  This  should 
not  come  as  a  surprise  to  any  casual 
observer  of  history.  It  is  only  possible 
to  negotiate  freedom  with  free  people. 
Should  the  Nicaraguan  Freedom 
Fighters  expect  the  United  States  to 
wait  8  more  years  while  the  Sandinista 
regime  refuses  to  enter  into  a  real 
dialog,  only  to  find  out  that  the  only 
settlement  a  Conununist  government 
will  agree  to  is  a  false  settlement? 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  list  of  negotiations  with 
the  Sandinistas  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcobs  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  lists 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcord,  as  follows: 

DlPLOMACT  or  TBI  NiCAXAGUAM  DmOCXATIC 
RXSUTAMOC 

National  reconciliation  through  dialocue 
one  of  the  essential  elements  from  a  region- 
al settlement  agreed  to  by  all  the  Central 
American  governments  in  the  September 
1983  Contadora  Document  of  Objectives. 
Dialogue  has  been  repeatedly  offered  by  the 
Nicaraguan  democratic  resistance  and  has 
been  repeatedly  rejected  by  the  Sandinlstas: 

At  Easter  1984.  the  Nicaraguan  democrat- 
ic resistance  accepted  the  call  by  the  Nicara- 
guan Bishops  for  Church-mediated  dia- 
logue. 

On  February  22,  1985.  the  civic  opposition 
in  Nicaraguan  called  for  national  dialogue, 
seeking  a  lifting  of  the  state  of  emergency, 
restoration  of  constitutional  guarantees, 
and  guaranteed  safety  for  resistance  mem- 
bers who  participate  in  the  dialogue. 

On  March  1. 1985.  in  San  Joae,  CosU  Rica, 
the  leaden  of  the  democratic  resistance 
asked  the  Sandinista  regime  to  b««in  a  dia- 
logue. They  offered  a  cease-fire  and  sought 
negotiations  for  a  return  to  democracy.  On 
March  22.  the  Nicaraguan  Catholic  bishops 
offered  to  mediate  between  the  two  parties. 

On  Janusxy  22.  1986,  the  leaders  of  UNO 
released  to  the  public  a  "SUtement  of  Prin- 
ciples and  Objectives,"  once  again  offering  a 
Church-mediated  dialogue. 

On  February  7.  1984,  six  dvll  opposlUon 
parties  presented  a  proposal  calling  for  a 
cease-fire,  lifting  of  the  State  of  Emergency, 
and  an  agreement  for  a  new  electoral  proc- 
ess. In  meetings  with  the  Contadora  and 
Support  Group  leaders,  the  United  States 
conveyed  its  support  for  this  proposaL  The 
Sandinistas  did  not  respond. 

In  March  1986,  the  democratic  reststance 
announced  their  concurrence  with  the  six- 
party  proposal.  Again,  the  Sandinistas  did 
not  respond. 

The  Sandinistas  have  repeatedly  rejected 
dialogue.  A  typical  reaction  Is:  "We  will  ne- 
gotiate with  the  Contras  on  the  day  the 
right  wing  parties  and  COSEP  [a  business 
umbrella  organization]  count  all  the  grains 
of  sand  in  the  sea  and  all  the  stars  in  the 
sky.  When  they  finish  we  will  ask  them  to 
count  them  all  again."  (Comandante  Tomas 
Borge.  June  27. 1985) 

n.s.-HicAaAGnA  mooTiATiiiG  history 
The  United  States  has  attempted  to  nego- 
tiate with  the  Sandinistas  since  1980.  Nica- 
ragua has  continuously  avoided  serious  ne- 
gotiations. 

In  September  1980  and  January  1981.  the 
Sandinistas  were  told  that  U.S.  aid  to  Nlca- 
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ragua  was  Jeopardized  by  Sandinista  sup- 
port for  Salvadoran  guerrlUaa.  Thto  warning 
Luy  the  Carter  Administration]  was  ignoted. 
In  August  1981,  the  UB.  offered  Invroved 
relations  in  exchange  for  an  end  of  Sandi- 
nista support  to  the  Salvadoran  guerrillas. 
This  offer  was  refused  by  the  «»~w«»-»^t 

In  April  1982,  the  U.8.  again  offered  Im- 
proved relations  with  the  B^^«rt^n^Tt^^^  in  ex- 
change for  an  end  of  Sandinista  support  to 
the  Salvadoran  guerrillas.  The  lUnHintftM 
ignored  the  proposal. 

In  October  1982.  the  VS.  Joined  In  a  mul- 
tilateral demarche,  the  Declaration  of  San 
Jose,  to  Nicaragua.  The  H«nHtTii.»^,  refused 
to  receive  the  proposal. 

In  April  1983,  the  U.S.  offered  to  abide  by 
a  comprehensive  and  verifiable  Contadora 
agreement.  None  was  f  orthoomtaig. 

In  late  1983.  the  U.S.  again  stated  that  it 
would  agree  to  a  cmnprehensive.  verifiable 
Implementation  of  the  8et>tember  1983  Con- 
tadora Document  of  Objectives. 

Prom  June  to  December  1984.  the  UJS. 
held  nine  rounds  of  bilateral  talks  with  the 
Sandinista  government.  Bilateral  (UJS.-Nlca- 
raguan)  arms  reductions  In  the  region, 
dialog  with  opposition  groups,  and  Internal 
reconciliation  were  rejected  by  the  Sandinis- 
tas. 

Throughout  1985,  the  Sandinistas  showed 
little  interest  in  seriously  considering  VS. 
proposals,  while  stalling  Contadora  by 
claiming  they  had  to  come  to  an  agreonent 
with  the  UJS.  prior  to  a  Contadora  agree- 
ment. When  the  Contadora  talks  were  sus- 
pended for  lack  of  progress  (caused  by  the 
Sandinistas).  Nicaragua  was  the  only  coun- 
try to  oppose  an  OAS  General  Assembly 
Resolution  [December  9,  1985]  calling  for 
the  continuation  of  the  talks. 

Throughout  1986,  the  U.S.  expressed  sup- 
port for  a  treaty  that  was  comprehensive, 
verifiable,  simultaneous,  and  aooeptable  to 
the  Central  American  democracies.  Nicara- 
gua refused  to  consider  such  an  agreement. 
Mr.  HEIiMS.  I  submit  to  my  col- 
leagues that  there  is  no  more  time  to 
debate  thia  issue.  As  the  U.S.  Congress 
coolly  sits  back  debating  Inane  argu- 
ments, the  Soviet  Union  is  protecting 
its  investment.  This  very  minute  they 
are  pouring  more  military  eqviipment 
into  Nicaragua,  and  each  day  they  are 
able  to  claim  that  they  have  further 
consolidated  their  gains  in  Nicaragua. 

This  Senator  will  not  spend  inordi- 
nate amounts  of  time  defending  the 
Nicaraguan  Resistance,  because  no  de- 
fense is  necessary.  Is  it  necessary  to 
defend  those  who  are  fighting  off  a 
brutal  and  totalitarian  state  which 
strangles  them  a  little  more  each  day? 
I  think  not.  I  have  met  many  of  the 
resistance  leaders,  and  all  they  ask  for 
is  a  chance  to  practice  democracy  as 
we  do  in  this  country.  They  want  a 
chance  to  elect  freely  their  own  lead- 
ers in  the  next  month,  without  inter- 
ference from  any  U.S.  agency.  I  will 
not  be  held  responsible  for  denying 
them  this  right. 

In  conclusion.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  to  support 
the  disbursement  of  $40  million  for 
the  Nicaraguan  Democratic  Resist- 
ance— aid  which  was  already  approved 
by  the  U.S.  Congress.  The  United 
States  must  not  support  a  false  poUti- 
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cal  Mtttement  tn  NIeumguaL  We  must 
auppart  tbe  Pleedom  Flshtera  with 
ewy  Ut  of  —***»"—  they  need  to 
loaove  ttae  Oaomunlit  expiiriofiiiim 
in  the  Western  Htaaliphere.  We  must 
send  American  doOan  now.  or  spill 
American  blood  later.  A  vote  for  the 
$40  mflUoo.  is  a  vote  on  behalf  of  the 
■tmaJs  for  fteedom  in  Nicaragua.  A 
vote  fig**"^.  is  a  vote  to  f (Hredose  the 

possibility  of  freedom. 

TtM  FRBBIDINO  O^PICER.  The 
nmatort  U  mtnntw  have  expired. 

Mr.  rntMH  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  distlnguisbed  Senator  from  Missis- 

sipiit  for  yidding  to  me.       

"me  FKBEDINO  OFFICER.  Who 
ytekkUme? 
The  Senator  from  MlsslaslppL 
Mr.  tfimnlS.  How  much  time  does 
the  Senator  want? 
Mr.  ORAMM.  I  wffl  take  5  minutes. 
Mr.  STBHinS.  Five  minutes. 
Ui.  President,  I  yield  5  minutes  to 

the  Senator  from  Texas.       

Tlie  FRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
nmstor  from  Texas  Is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  ORAMM.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  distingaished  chairman  for  yield- 
ing me  8  minutes.  I  can  be  brief. 

The  distingulBhed  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  said  many  of  the 
things  I  would  have  said  and  said 
them  better. 

I  want  to  ask  my  colleagues  to  ask 
themselves.  If  there  is  anyone  here 
who  is  still  undecided  on  this  vote, 
what  the  message  is  going  to  be  if  we 
vote  today  to  cut  off  aid  to  those  fight- 
ing for  their  freedom  in  Nicaragua. 

I  think  the  message  will  be  clear  if 
we  do  that.  The  message  is  going  to  be 
that  the  Soviets  care  more  about  pro- 
moting »'*wininimi«m  In  Nicaragua. 
half-way  around  the  world  from  them, 
than  we  care  about  defending  freedom 
and  democracy  In  our  own  front  yard 
oo  the  mainland  of  North  America.  I 
think  that  Is  the  message.  I  think  it  is 
a  message  that  we  dare  not  send. 

Now.  I  think  in  some  ways  those  of 
us  who  live  tn  areas  dose  to  the  Mexi- 
can border  who  represent  States  that 
border  on  the  third  world  maybe  have 
a  lltUe  bit  clearer  perspective  on  this 
problem  than  many  who  represent 
other  iMurts  of  the  country.  BCany  of 
my  constituents  in  Texas  live  closer  to 
Nicaragua  than  they  do  to  people  who 
live  tn  many  States  around  the  coun- 
try. 

Bsffl^^llr  the  Senator  from  North 
Cardlna  made  a  very  important  point. 
Central  AiiMwrU»>  ig  not  some  far  away 
place  that  we  are  not  affected  by.  Be- 
tween the  Panama  Canal  and  the 
border  between  Texas  and  Mexico 
there  are  100  million  people. 

We  know  a  lot  about  Communist  dic- 
tatorship and  one  of  the  things  we 
know  is  they  do  not  produce  many 
tlitaigs  well,  but  one  thing  they  do 
produce  is  refugees,  and  they  do  it 
better  than  anybody  else.  About  one 


out  Of  every  five  Nicaraguans  is  now  a 
political  refugee  from  their  own  coun- 
try. If  we  allow  communism  to  set 
down  deep  roots  in  Central  America,  if 
that  then  spreads  throughout  the 
region,  we  are  talking  about  20  million 
political  refugees,  and  those  political 
refugees  will  pour  across  our  border 
andbrlng  home  to  us,  especially  those 
of  us  who  live  along  that  border,  how 
real  this  problem  is,  how  real  it  is  in 
human  terms  and  how  real  our  part  in 
ItwUlbe. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  not  to  demon- 
strate to  the  world  once  again  that 
America  is  a  great  sprinter  but  a  poor 
distance  runner. 

It  seems  to  me  our  problem  has 
always  been,  and  is  here  again,  that  it 
is  ewy  to  start  a  policy  but  it  is  hard 
to  see  it  through  to  a  successful  con- 
clusiDn. 

As  a  result  we  have  a  reputation  all 
over  the  world  of  not  being  reliable 
over  the  long  haul. 

I  admit  that  the  world  is  imperfect 
and  the  Contras  are  a  part  of  it.  I 
admit  that  there  are  clearly  people  In 
the  Contra  movement  who  do  not 
agree  with  me  on  everything,  but  I 
think  if  you  look  at  the  choice,  be- 
tween those  who  are  fighting  Commu- 
nist oppression  and  those  who  are  op- 
posing it,  if  you  look  at  our  ability  to 
promote  the  goals  we  believe  in.  free- 
dom and  democracy,  and  prosperity 
and  Jobs,  the  choice  is  very  clear.  I  be- 
lieve it  is  a  choice  that  we  have  to 
mate,  and  this  vote  is  important.  I 
iirge  my  colleagues  to  stay  with  the 
commitment  we  made  last  year,  stey 
with  our  commitment  to  support  those 
who  are  fighting  for  their  freedom  and 
in  doing  so  fighting  for  our  interests. 
I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my 

time.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Mississippi. 

IBX.  STENNIS.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  2  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  recognized  for  2  minutes. 

Mk".  PELL.  I  thank  you  very  much 
indeed. 

ISx.  President,  I  realize  that  the 
words  that  we  are  saying  are  not  going 
to  influence  one  vote  one  way  or  the 
other.  We  have  heard  some  eloquent 
voioes  raised  on  both  sides  of  the  issue, 
and  I  am  aHHing  niy  own  less  eloquent 
words  at  this  time  with  no  illusion 
that  what  I  wiU  say  will  change  a  vote 
or  what  has  been  said  on  the  floor  wUl 
have  changed  the  vote. 

I  want  to  reiterate  that  I  believe 
that  oiu*  military  support  of  the  Con- 
tras is  not  good  for  our  Nation,  for 
three  basic  reasons: 

Hrst,  it  prolongs  an  untenable  situa- 
tion. We  have  been  supporting  the 
Coatras  now  for  a  matter  of  years. 
They  are  not  much  better  off;  in  fact, 
in  some  way,  worse  off  than  they  were 
in  the  past.  Without  the  support  they 
would  not  be  extant  at  this  time. 


Second,  I  disapprove  of  terrorism, 
and  I  bdleve  that  in  supporting  the 
Contras  we  are  supporting  armed  ter- 
rorists, people  who  are  using  indis- 
criminate acte  of  violence  to  change 
the  policy  of  their  government. 

And,  third.  I  think  that  our  policy  in 
support  of  the  Contras  is  a  policy 
which  meets  the  support  of  few  na- 
tions around  the  world.  I  doubt  if 
there  are  more  nations  than  the  fin- 
gers on  Che  hand  of  a  one-armed  man 
that  would  agree  with  us  in  this 
policy. 

Let  us  leave  it  to  the  people  in  Cen- 
tral Am9rlca^to  the  Contadora  proc- 
ess and  tte  offshoot,  the  recent  Coste 
Rican  peace  initiative— to  work  out  a 
diplomatfc  political  settlement.  As 
ChurchlB   said.    "Jaw,   Jaw   is   a   lot 

better  ttxm  war,  war." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  a  request  here,  but  the  Senator  is 
not  immediately  available. 

Mr.  President.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Kansas  such  time 
as  he  mtiy  desire.  We  have  a  little  to 
spare  left  over  here.  I  yield  10  minutes 

to  the  Senator  from  Kansas. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Republioan  leader  is  recognized  for  10 
minutes. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi. 

I  am  not  certain  how  many  speakers 
we  have  had  on  this  issue,  but  I  under- 
stand 36.  A  third  or  more  of  the 
Senate  has  spoken.  It  is  an  indication 
of  its  importance.  It  is  an  indication 
that  it  is  controversial.  It  is  an  indica- 
tion that  probably  nobody  has 
changed  his  mind.  So  we  will  soon 
have  the  vote.  And  unless  something 
happens.  I  think  the  resolution  of  dis- 
approval will  be  defeated. 

But  the  hour  has  arrived  for  the 
vote.  Many  of  us  have  listened  to  good 
debate  on  both  sides.  This  is  a  very, 
very  controversial  issue. 

I  wish  to  thank  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  for  sort  of  holding  our 
feet  to  the  fire  on  this  issue.  I  think 
there  was  a  feeling  maybe  on  this  par- 
ticular Issue  that  it  would  just  go 
away.  But  perhaps  the  fact  that  we 
have  had  30  or  more  Senators,  Repub- 
licans and  Democrats,  speak  on  the 
issue  is  a  healthy  thing. 

It  is  an  issue  critical  to  our  national 
security.  It  is  certainly  critical  to  the 
future  of  Central  America.  It  is  cer- 
tainly critical  to  the  prospect  for  peace 
and  democracy  In  Nicaragua.  And  I 
guess  the  American  people — not  only 
guess,  I  know— the  American  people 
have  a  right  to  know  where  we  stand. 

LA  FSZMSA'S  SUPPRXSSKD  KDtTORIAL — DCCISIVK 
COHTRA  An>  VOTE  TODAY 

Mr.  President,  later  today,  the 
Senate  will  vote  on  whether  or  not  to 
permit  the  last  $40  mUllon  of  Contra 


aid  voted  by  the  99th  Congress  to  go 
forward.  Whatever  the  outcome  of 
today's  vote,  this  aid  eventually  will  be 
delivered.  I  think  we  aU  know  that. 

But  the  vote  this  afternoon  nonethe- 
less is  very,  very  Important.  Because  it 
will  send  a  strong  signal  to  the  Con- 
tras, to  the  Sandinistas,  and  to  the 
democratic  governments  of  the  region: 
A  signal  about  whether  the  Congress— 
and  ultimately,  the  United  Stetes— will 
live  up  to  its  commitments  and  meet 
its  responsibilities  in  Central  America. 

Durhig  the  past  week.  I  have  made 
some  comments,  and  put  some  materi- 
al in  the  RccoBD,  relevant  to  the 
Contra  aid  issue.  On  this  day  of  the 
decisive  vote,  I  want  to  add  one  more 
item  to  the  Rxcord,  which  sums  up 
pretty  well  what  this  issue  is  all  about. 

LA  PBXHSA  DEiriKD  RIGHT  TO  RKOPKM 

All  of  US  know  of  La  Prensa,  the  last 
independent  newspaper  in  Nicaragua, 
closed  down  by  the  Sandinistas  last 
year.  This  past  January,  immediately 
after  the  Sandinistas  promulgated  a 
new  constitution,  the  courageous 
editor  of  La  Prensa.  Violetta  Cha- 
morro  announced  her  intention  to 
reopen  the  paper.  Mrs.  Chamorro,  of 
course,  has  unquestioned  Journalistic 
and  democractic  credentials— she  is 
the  widow  of  Pedro  Joaquin  Cha- 
morro. who  was  murdered  by  the 
Samoza  regime  for  publishing  the 
truth  about  the  oppression  of  that 
government. 

I  think,  by  now,  we  all  know  how  the 
Sandinistas  responded  to  Mrs.  Cha- 
morro's  courageous  attempt  to  reopen 
her  paper.  Before  the  ink  on  the  new 
constitution  was  dry,  the  Sandinistas 
suspended  all  of  the  rights  "guaran- 
teed"—that  word  is  in  quotes— the 
rights  "guaranteed"  by  the  new  consti- 
tution: and  the  Sandinista  authorities 
told  Mrs.  Chamorro  there  was  no  way 
her  paper  could  publish. 

So  much  for  the  new  constitution! 
So  much  for  the  right  of  free  press.  So 
much  for  any  hope  for  democracy  in 
Sandinista-run  Nicaragua. 

STTPFSKSSKD  LA  PKZirSA  EDITOIUAL 

What  I  want  to  put  in  the  Record 
today  is  an  editorial.  An  editorial  that 
has  never  been  published.  And.  I  pre- 
dict, is  never  going  to  be  published  as 
long  as  the  Sandinistas  run  Nicaragua, 

It  is  the  editorial  that  Violetta  Cha- 
morro planned  to  nm  in  the  first  issue 
of  La  Prensa,  if  it  had  been  allowed  to 
reopen.  With  the  doors  of  La  Prensa 
stUl  locked  tight,  it  is  even  more  im- 
portant that  the  editorial  be  printed, 
and  read  now. 

Let  me  Just  quote  the  last  line  of  the 
edltorlaL  •••  •  •  the  solution  to  the 
problem  of  Nicaragua,"  Mrs.  Cha- 
morro writes,  "•  •  •  occurs  inevitably 
through  the  reconciliation  of  the  Nica- 
raguan  family,  and  through  the  free- 
dom that  Pedro  Joaquin  Chamorro 
dreamed  of  when  he  said:  'Nicaragua 
will  again  be  a  republic' " 


Mr.  President.  I  will  ask  that  the  full 
text  of  this  editorial  be  printed  in  the 
RacoRO.  And  I  urge  each  of  my  col- 
leagues, before  they  vote  this  after- 
noon, to  read  the  full  text  of  this  edi- 
torial; to  think  about  the  exjierlence 
of  Violette  Chamorro  and  La  Prensa; 
and  to  vote  on  the  real  Issues  here— 
America's  national  security:  Central 
America's  stebility  and  democracy; 
and  Nicaragua's  freedcnn. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  include 
in  the  Record  at  this  point  an  editori- 
al that  the  independent  Nicaraguan 
newspaper.  La  Prensa,  had  hoped  to 
print. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

EdCTORIAL:  RBCOHCnjATION  AMD  nuXDOll 

Invoking  the  state  of  freedom  and  nunn- 
tees  established  In  the  new  Constitution  of 
Nicaragua,  the  daily  La  Prensa  todiay  re- 
sumes Its  publication,  believing  that  our 
basic  obligation  is  to  respond  to  the  demand 
that  the  people  of  Nicaragua  keep  on  our 
shoulders:  to  demand  the  freedom  of  ex- 
pression and  information. 

It  is  true  that  the  State  of  Emergency  Im- 
posed by  the  Sandinista  Oovemment,  just  a 
few  hours  after  the  Magna  Carta  had  been 
signed,  brings  with  it  again  prior  censorship 
on  aU  of  the  media,  but  this  does  not  give 
the  government  the  right  to  maintain  arbi- 
trary suspension  over  any  of  them,  not  to 
discriminate  against  some  In  favor  of  others, 
nor  to  deny  us  the  right  to  our  work  as  jour- 
nalists. "Woric  is  your  worthy  laurel,"  says 
the  National  Anthem. 

Convinced  that  victories  are  only  achieved 
in  the  battle  fields,  we  resign  ourselves  to 
using  this  small  political  space  that  is  of- 
fered to  us.  We  believe  that  our  obligation 
in  this  new  constitutional  stage  of  Sandln- 
ism  is  to  continue  the  great  battle  to  see 
that  Nicaraguans  enjoy  their  right  to  be 
tnily  informed  and  to  freely  express  their 
ideas. 

Again  we  come  out  with  great  difficulties, 
after  having  suffered  severe  economic  losses 
because  of  205  days  of  susi)ension.  But  we 
have  not  lost  the  responsibility  with  respect 
to  our  commitment  to  always  be  in  the  serv- 
ice of  the  truth  and  justice  and  democratic 
ideals  that  for  60  years  have  been  oiur  only 
horizon. 

We  return  as  always,  seeking  peace,  call- 
ing for  dialogue  as  the  only  route  possible 
for  closing  the  doors  of  war,  for  ending  the 
sacrifice  of  innocent  lives  and  halting  the 
destruction  of  our  country.  We  return  with 
the  hope  that  legal  equality  should  be  im- 
posed In  order  to  be  able  to  establish  a  rela- 
tionship of  respect  between  citizens  and  gov- 
ernors and  thus  to  implant  the  true  democ- 
racy for  which  so  much  blood  has  been  shed 
by  the  people  of  Nicaragua. 

After  208  days  of  involuntary  absence,  we 
are  filled  with  encouragement  to  come  to 
our  readers  at  this  doubly  historic  moment: 
because  this  very  week  is  when  all  of  Nicara- 
gua is  paying  tribute  to  our  Martsrr-Direc- 
tor.  Dr.  Pedro  Joaquin  Chamorro  Cardenal, 
who  in  fact  gave  his  life  so  that  Nicaraguans 
could  express  themselves  fully,  and  when 
internationally,  unprecedented  peace  mis- 
sions in  the  hemisphere  and  the  world  are 
coming  to  Nicaragua  simultaneously  to 
insist  on  what  we  have  always  demanded 
from  these  pages:  an  end  to  the  war  and  dia- 
logue among  Nicaraguan  brothers. 


The  presmce  in  Nicaragua  of  Uie  Secre- 
taries of  the  OAS  and  the  United  NaUons. 
together  with  the  Foreign  Bliniaters  of  the 
Contadora  Group  and  tbe  Support  Group, 
accompanied  by  aU  the  peaceful  means  poa- 
•ible  for  reestablishing  Central  American 
peace  and  security,  lets  us  see  that  Anally  a 
continental  will  is  emerging  to  direct  suc- 
cessfully the  peace  effort  initiated  four 
years  ago  by  Colombia.  Mexico,  Panama, 
and  Venezuela. 

La  Prensa,  today  as  yesterday,  continues 
supporting  any  initiative  that  wUl  distance 
our  country  from  the  two  undesirable  ex- 
tremes predicted  for  Nicaragua:  foreign 
military  intervention  or  the  conaoUdatlon  of 
a  regime  contrary  to  the  deep  national  de- 
sires of  freedom.  Justice,  and  democracy.  We 
are  not  In  favor  of  either  one  or  the  other. 
La  Prensa  does  not  approve  of  war  between 
brothers  or  of  the  dictatorship,  wherever  it 
may  come  from. 

That  is  why  we  hope  that  now  all  peace 
missions  and  good  will  that  want  to  help  us 
clearly  understand  that  the  solution  to  the 
Central  American  conflict  occurs  inevitably 
through  the  solution  of  the  problem  of 
Nicaragua,  and  that  it  in  turn,  occurs  inevi- 
tably through  the  reconciliation  of  the  Nic- 
araguan family  and  through  the  freedom 
that  Pedro  Joaquin  Chamorro  Cardenal 
dreamed  of  when  he  said:  "Nicaragua  Wai 
Again  be  a  Republic." 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  say  "hoped  to  print" 
because,  as  we  all  know,  that  the 
paper  has  been  banned  by  the  Sandi- 
nistas or  the  Nicaraguan  Conunu- 
nists— I  think  they  are  properly  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "Sandinistas"- banned 
because  it  committed  the  most  serious 
kind  of  a  crime  in  Commimist-run 
Nicaragua:  It  told  the  truth.  So  this 
editorial  was  never  seen.  It  never  saw 
the  light  of  day  in  Nicaragua.  But  I 
want  it  to  see  the  light  of  day  here,  in 
the  Senate,  so  that  all  Senators  can 
imderstand  a  little  better  the  real 
issue  at  stake  in  Nicaragua.  And  the 
issue  is  himum  freedom.  I  know  we 
have  our  differences,  partisan  differ- 
ences, philosophical  differences,  sec- 
tional differences,  but  the  issue  here  is 
human  freedom.  And  if  we  stand  for 
anything  in  America,  I  guess  it  is 
human  freedom. 

So  let  me  make  Just  two  or  three 
other  points  before  I  yield  the  floor. 
And  I  assume  the  distinguished  major- 
ity leader.  Senator  Byrd,  will  conclude 
the  debate  unless  there  are  others. 

THX  ISSUE  OP  AccouirmrG 
First,  I  want  to  respond  to  the 
charge  that  I  have  heard  again  and 
again,  as  recently  as  this  morning  in 
the  White  House  where  we  met  with 
the  President  on  this  issue,  that  we 
have  had  no  accounting  for  earlier  aid 
to  the  Contras. 

Now  that  assertion  is  absolutely 
false.  It  is  false.  We  have  had  a  good 
accounting  for  the  $60  million  already 
provided  in  fiscal  year  1987  money,  the 
last  $40  million  of  which  we  are  voting 
on  today.  The  administration  has  pro- 
vided monthly  reports,  under  proce- 
dures worked  out  with  the  appropriate 
congressional    committees.    We    have 
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that  tnfonuitton  In  the  Senate.  It  Is 
available  to  an  Membws. 

We  were  Udd  thla  morning  that  per- 
haps fVmator  Bobbi  from  Oklahoma 
mmA  nwTtnr  OoHBi  tnxBi  ICalne  oould 
mmJkt  UB  that  the  procedures  have 

I  am  also  advised  that  the  House  In- 
tdBlgenoe  Committee  has  recently  re- 
viewed the  manaconent  and  account- 
ing procedures  in  place  for  the  $100 
iin«««  and  has  SMiroved  a  SO-page 
staff  report  which  essentially  com- 
mendi  the  procedures.  I  also  under- 
stand there  is  an  imdassified  letter 
from  the  Intelligence  Committee  to 
other  House  Membos  which  essential- 
ly confirms  that  conclusion.  Regretta- 
bly, that  letter  has  not  yet  been  made 
public  to  my  knowledge. 

We  have  also  had  substantial  ac- 
counting for  the  $27  million  earlier 
provided  in  humanitarian  aid.  The 
OAO  report  (m  that  money— a  report, 
I  might  note,  which  has  been  misquot- 
ed and  baifly  disUnted  by  some— that 
report  found  no  fraud  or  wrongdoing 
in  how  the  money  was  administered. 
And.  in  evaluating  the  question  of  the 
$27  million,  let  us  also  not  forget  that 
the  Congress  decreed  that  the  money 
could  not  be  administered  by  the  CIA 
or  Defense  Department — the  two  most 
experienced  and  well-equipped  agen- 
cies for  this  effort  And  we  also  decid- 
ed that  VS.  personnel  would  not  be  al- 
lowed to  be  on  site  for  every  transac- 
tion. If  that  was  a  mistake— and  many 
of  us  thought  that  it  was— it  was  ours 
in  Congress;  It  is  not  something  to 
Uame  now  on  the  administration  or 
the  Freedom  Fighters. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Rccobd  at  this  point 
some  additional  material  on  the  ac- 
counting question. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  ia  the 
Rbcobs,  as  follows: 

SUSJSLT.  AOOOUMTDM}  PSOCKDUKKS  IhSTITUT- 

B>  TO  FiHXOW  um  Tkack  All  Spkhbing  on 

THB  NlCASASUA  PaSAIOLITART  PROGRAM 

Section  207(b)  of  the  MUltary  Construc- 
tion Bm  requires  the  establishment  of  en- 
hanced aooountins  procedures  "to  assure 
tbat  auch  fimds  are  fully  accounted  for  and 
are  owd  exdustvely  for  the  purposes  au- 
thraised"  by  the  BilL 

In  August  1986,  the  Executive  Branch 
began  a  prooeas  of  discussions  with  the 
■taffk  of  the  sppropriate  congressional  com- 
ratttees  cm  the  estsbUatament  of  the  proce- 
dures required  by  Section  207.  During  the 
mriaatinf  two  months.  the  discissions  result- 
ed ta  new  enhanced  procedures  being  est&b- 
Ushfid  and  put  into  place  to  ensure  that  all 
fundi  and  supplies  were  properly  and  fully 
aooounted  for. 

The  undeistandlngB  that  have  been 
reaped  with  the  committee  staffs  have 
been  Incorporated  into  a  logistics  and  fiscal 
plan  for  admlnlsterinc  the  program.  Month- 
ly reports  are  sent  to  Congress.  13  officers 
in  the  field  and  6  in  Washington  directly 
mooltor  the  program  and  oversight  is  pro- 
vided by  an  attorney  and  an  auditor  as  well 
as  senior  management  in  both  the  field  and 


Washington.  The  procedures  included  the 
following  controls: 

Segregated  accounts  that  will  provide  per- 
manent, audltable  records  of  all  purchases 
of  equipment,  supplies,  and  other  materials 
from  acquisition  to  delivery  In  Central 
America. 

No  dollars  are  given  to  any  resistance  or- 
ganisations in  Central  America. 

Goods  or  services  delivered  to  the  resist- 
ance are  carefully  monitored  to  ensure  that 
the  lowest  price  is  obtained  and  payment  is 
only  made  directly  to  the  vendors  after  re- 
ceipt of  the  goods  or  services.  Funds  are  not 
passed  through  the  resistance. 

Limited  family  assistance  payments  in 
local  currency  are  made  to  resistance  offi- 
cials for  which  signed  receipts  are  obtained. 

Complete  inventories  of  all  goods  pur- 
chased and  delivered  are  maintained. 
Monthly  status  reports  are  sent  to  Con- 
gress. 

Recently  staffers  from  both  the  House 
and  Senate  reviewed  the  procedures  in 
Washington  and  in  Central  America,  includ- 
ing conducting  on  site  audits.  They  found 
no  shortages  of  funds  or  supplies. 

To  date,  the  procedures  have  worlced  well. 
We  have  found  only  one  area  where  there 
was  a  clear  contravention  by  one  organiza- 
tion of  directions  that  no  fimds  be  used  to 
pay  back  debts.  Congress  was  informed  of 
this  Incident. 

It  has  been  made  clear  to  all  organizations 
who  make  up  the  Nicaraguan  resistance 
that  they  must  comply  with  these  enhanced 
procedures.  Persistent  problems  will  result 
in  the  cut  off  of  funds  to  the  offending  indi- 
vidual or  organizations  as  is  required  by  Sec- 
tion 204  of  the  law. 

AoeonifTABILITr  OF  An)  TO  THE  NlCARAGUAH 

Resist  AKCX 
Tbe  agencies  that  administer  this  pro- 
gram have  adopted  accounting  and  over- 
sight mechanisms  to  ensure  that  all  legal  re- 
quirements with  respect  to  the  aid  program 
to  the  Nicaraguan  resistance  are  observed 
and  that  there  is  proper  accountability  for 
all  funds  and  other  resources  used  in  sup- 
port of  the  resistance. 

Section  207(a)  of  the  FY  1987  Military 
CooBtruction  Appropriations  Act  charges 
the  Secretary  of  State  with  oversight  re- 
sponsibilities for  the  aid  program  for  the 
Nicaraguan  resistance. 

In  order  to  carry  out  these  responsibil- 
ities. State  has  established  an  office  under 
the  leadership  of  a  senior  officer.  This 
office,  which  has  personnel  In  Washington 
and  in  the  region,  coordinates  with  agencies 
involved  in  the  program  and  ensures  that 
the  interagency  groups  supervising  the 
policy  receive  accurate  information  on  the 
conduct  of  the  program. 

Section  207(b)  of  the  Act  requires  that 
agencies  that  administer  the  $100  million 
provided  by  the  Act  establish  enhanced  ac- 
coiaiting  procedures  after  consultation  with 
the  appropriate  Congressional  committees, 
and  the  Comptroller  General.  Comprehen- 
sive safeguards  have  been  adopted  in  ac- 
cordance with  this  law  and  are  being  imple- 
mented in  a  manner  fully  satisfactory  to  the 
oversight  conmiittees. 

Tliese  committees  receive  detailed  and 
specific  monthly  reports  on:  supplies  provid- 
ed to  the  resistance;  financial  transactions; 
training  conducted  and  resources  used  in 
support  of  training.  These  reports  are  re- 
tained in  the  classified  files  of  the  oversight 
committees. 

The  Executive  Branch  entitles  Involved  in 
executing  the  $100  million  program  have  as- 


signed legal  and  auditing  pemnnel  in  an 
oversight  capedty  to  ensure  that  all  distri- 
butions 10  this  program  comply  with  the 
law. 

Staff  members  of  the  appropriate  Senate 
and  House  committees  have  visited  the 
region  to  ensure  that  all  funds  have  been 
fully  accounted  for  as  well  as  to  conduct  on- 
site  audits  of  the  items  purchased  with 
these  funds. 

tlT  imiJOH  n  HTTMAinTAKIAII  AID  TO  THE 
HICASAOUAM  DEMOCRATIC  RESISTANCE 

Signed  into  law  August  1985.  disbursed 
from  September  1985  through  September 
1980.  Administrative  costs  were  1%. 

In  human  terms,  this  aid  provided: 

Food  for  over  30,000  people— combatants 
and  their  families— for  12  months; 

Basic  clothing  needs  for  a  force  of  20,000 
combatants; 

Two  fi#ld  hospitals  and  five  clinics,  plus 
warehouses  to  store  perishable  pharmaceu- 
ticals; 

Support  for  a  60-peraon  medical  staff:  doc- 
tors, nurses  and  medics; 

Advanced  restorative  surgery  for  39  seri- 
ously wovnded  combatants  at  a  Miami  hos- 
pital, and  a  hostel  for  their  out-patient  care: 

Support  for  a  program  to  protect  and  pro- 
mote basic  human  rights. 

■OW  WAS  THE  MONET  SPENT? 

Congress  built  constraints  into  the 
system.  The  law  prohibited  any  CIA  or  De- 
fense DetMurtment  role  In  administering  the 
aid. 

State  created  the  Nicaraguan  Humanitari- 
an Assistance  Office  (NHAO);  diplomatic 
reasons  prevented  NHAO  from  having  of- 
fices, iMOk  accounts  or  permanent  person- 
nel in  Central  America. 

Typical  transaction:  resistance  buys  goods, 
sends  inVoice  to  NHAO  in  Rosslyn,  NHAO 
evaluates  invoice  in  terms  of  Congressional 
guldelin«B  and  competitive  pricing,  then  de- 
cides on  reimbursement.  Payments  made  to 
Miami  bank  accoimts  of  Central  American 
suppllera  Procurements  in  T7.S.  follow  simi- 
lar procedure. 

Verification  and  controls:  regular  intelli- 
gence reports,  visits  of  NHAO  staff  and 
Congressional  delegations  verified  delivery 
of  goods.  All  flights  leaving  U.S.  were 
cleared  by  U.S.  Customs  inspectors  for  com- 
pliance With  law  (including  no  presence  of 
arms).  I^AO  procedures  and  controls  were 
discussed  repeatedly  with  Congressional 
committees,  OAO,  State  Department  In- 
spector General. 

GAO  CRITICISMS 

GAO  finds  no  fraud  or  wrongdoing;  it 
States  that  controls  were  insufficient  to 
monitor  all  transactions.  Because  of  con- 
straints Congress  imposed.  NHAO  was  sub- 
ject to  legal  and  diplomatic  sanctions  that 
prevented  n.S.  Government  personnel  from 
watching  every  step  of  every  transaction. 
However,  NHAO  devised  a  monitoring  net- 
work that  would  satisfy  a  prudent  adminis- 
trator. 

NHAO  detected  $80,000  in  false  claims 
(0.29%  Of  the  appropriated  funds).  GAO 
notes  tint  NHAO  recovered  these  funds  or 
offset  them  against  subsequent  purchases. 

NHAO  paid  supplies  after  goods  were  de- 
livered. Payments  often  went  to  suppliers' 
Iitiaml  bank  accounts,  completing  the  trans- 
action. OAO  believes  that  NHAO  should  ac- 
count for  suppliers'  use  of  these  funds.  The 
State  Department  believes  the  suppliers' 
use  of  their  revenues  is  their  own  business. 


Mr.  DOLE.  Finally,  on  this  point,  let 
me  stress  this:  We  do  need  thorough 
and  accurate  accounting  because  tax- 
payers' money  is  Involved.  And  shortly 
after  the  vote  of  approving  the  $100 
million  In  aid,  I  wrote  a  letter  to  the 
President.  One  of  the  tilings  I  raised 
in  that  letter  was  that  this  would  be  a 
very  difficult  vote  to  win,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. And  if  we  are  going  to  sustain 
this  program,  there  are  some  things 
we  have  to  be  certain  of.  One  is  an  ac- 
counting of  the  money.  It  is  not  our 
money.  It  is  taxpayers'  money.  And 
the  other,  is  to  keep  track  of  the  free- 
dom fighters  and  their  human  rights 
records. 

There  is  no  question  about  It,  It  is 
taxpayers'  money.  It  is  their  money  we 
are  spending. 

I  know  I  have  talked  to  farmers  at 
home  who  say,  "Well,  If  you  are  going 
to  have  that  $100  million  to  spend, 
let's  spend  it  for  farmers."  I  have 
heard  others  say  we  ought  to  spend  it 
for  the  homeless,  spend  it  for  this, 
spend  it  for  that.  But  I  guess  if  we  are 
looking  only  at  that  small  picture, 
they  could  make  a  case.  But,  again.  If 
we  are  looking  at  human  freedom  and 
if  human  freedom  means  anything— it 
means  something  to  most  Americans- 
then  I  think  we  have  to  keep  the  aid 
to  the  Contras  in  perspective.  But  I 
tiiink  we  also  have  to  be  realistic.  We 
have  to  have  the  tightest  possible  ac- 
coimting,  and  I  think  we  have  it. 

Some  stand  up  and  say,  "Well,  you 
ought  to  be  able  to  keep  track  of  every 
cent."  We  cannot  even  do  that  with 
domestic  programs.  We  cannot  do  It 
with  the  Farm  Program.  We  cannot  do 
it  with  the  Food  Stamp  Program.  We 
probably  do  not  do  it  with  the  legisla- 
tive appropriations  or  maybe  even 
with  our  own  office  accounts.  We 
make  mistakes.  At  least,  some  people 
file  amended  reports  around  here 
saying  they  forgot  something. 

I  would  remind  my  colleagues  that 
this  is  not  a  corporate  takeover  of 
some  domestic  program.  I  do  not  imag- 
ine they  have  accountants  running 
around  over  there  following  freedom 
fighters,  tracldng  how  many  bullets 
were  expended  or  what  happened  to 
this  equipment  or  what  happened  to 
tiiat  equipment.  People  are  being  shot 
at  and  kiUed  In  Nicaragua. 

It  is  not  a  tea  party.  And,  whether 
we  like  it  or  not— and  we  do  not  like 
It^people  are  being  killed  on  each 
side.  It  is  a  war  being  fought  in  the 
Jungles  and  the  mountains,  with  guer- 
rilla as  well  as  conventional  combat, 
and  in  the  face  of  a  determined  and 
well-armed  enemy. 

Again  I  say  it  Is  not  a  question  of, 
some  green  eyeshade  accountants  who 
are  peering  over  everyone's  shoulder, 
and  someplace  where  tlmecards  are 
being  punched. 

I  think  In  simple  fairness,  we  should 
remember  as  we  debate  this  account- 
ing Issue  what  we  are  asked  to  do  and 
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what  we  are  asking  those  In  the  field 
to  do. 

NOT  A  PARTISAN  ISSUE 

The  second  main  point  I  want  to 
make  is:  This  is  not  a  partisan  matter. 
Democrats,  as  well  as  Republicans,  will 
vote  for  Contra  aid.  Republicans,  as 
well  as  Dem(xatits,  will  vote  against. 
The  way  the  time  tias  been  managed— 
a  very  distinguished  Democrat  control- 
ling our  time;  a  very  distinguished  Re- 
publican controlling  the  time  of  aid 
opponents— is  a  vivid  reminder  that 
this  question  does  not  split  out  on 
party  lines. 

Our  disagreements  on  this  Issue  are 
honest  ones.  I  believe  strongly  that  we 
can  never  achieve  our  goals— our  abso- 
lutely legitimate  goals  in  Nicaragua— 
unless  we  keep  up  the  pressure  on  the 
Nicaraguan  Commimlsts  to  respond  to 
our  concerns. 

I  Just  cannot  believe  that  the  Nlcara- 
gium  Communists  will  ever  hold  a  free 
election;  will  ever  send  home  a  single 
Soviet  or  Cuban  adviser;  will  ever  send 
back  the  massive  military  machinery 
the  Soviets  have  provided;  will  ever 
stop  intimidating  and  subverting  their 
democratic  nelghlx)rs— will  ever  do 
any  of  these  tilings,  unless  they  are 
pressured  to  do  so. 

And  the  simple  fact  is:  Supporting 
the  freedom  fighters  is  about  the  only 
effective  way  we  have  found  so  far  of 
keeping  the  heat  on  Managua. 

Maybe  there  are  Senators  who  be- 
lieve the  Sandinistas  are  not  deter- 
mined to  suppress  all  opposition  in 
their  country;  are  not  imswervlng 
allies  of  Moscow  and  Havana;  not  an 
immediate  tiu-eat  to  their  neighbors 
and  to  our  own  security  interests  in 
the  region.  Well,  those  Senators  are 
entitled  to  hold  those  views,  and  today 
they  can  vote  accordingly.  I  do  not 
share  those  views.  And  I,  too,  will  vote 
accordingly. 

WX  MUST  DO  A  BETTER  JOB 

The  last  main  point  I  want  to  make 
is  tills.  Aid  to  the  Contras  Is  not  a 
policy.  It  is  one  means — one  Instru- 
ment—to achieve  the  goals  we  want  in 
Central  America. 

The  policy  we  do  have  needs  to  be 
broad-based.  It  is  not  a  question  of  aid 
to  the  Contras  or  assistance  for  the  de- 
mocracies of  Central  America.  It  is  not 
a  question  of  aid  to  the  Contras  or 
pursuit  of  a  negotiated  settlement.  We 
not  only  can— we  need  to— pursue  all 
these  tracks  at  the  same  time. 

We  must  continue  providing  support 
for  the  Contras,  ss  the  only  effective 
"stick"  to  get  Managua  to  respond  to 
our  concerns.  We  must  support  El  Sal- 
vador, Honduras,  Costa  Rica,  and  Gua- 
temala, as  they  strive  to  defend  them- 
selves and  develop  their  economies. 
And  we  must  explore  every  avenue  for 
a  negotiated  settlement— one  which 
meets  our  needs,  and  the  needs  of  our 
allies  and  friends  in  the  region. 

And  let  me  be  candid:  Over  the 
years,  those  of  us  who  support  aid  to 


the  Contras  have  not  done  a  good  Job 
making  our  case.  The  administration 
has  not  done  a  good  Job.  Contra  aid 
supporters  in  the  Congress  have  not 
done  a  good  Job. 

And  we  l>etter  start  doing  a  Iwtter 
Job  now.  I  think  we  will  win  tills  vote 
today,  and  tliat  will  send  an  impor- 
tant—a needed— signal  of  American  re- 
solve to  do  what  is  right. 

SEAL  TASK  LIBS  ABXA9 

But  after  this  vote  is  taken,  the  real 
task  still  lies  ahead.  To  rethink  our 
goals,  and  rearticulate  them  in  a  clear 
and  coherent  fashion.  To  retliink  our 
strategy,  and  make  sure  that  we  un- 
derstand how  we  Intend  to  get  where 
we  want  to  go.  And  to  rethink  the  role 
that  aid  to  the  Contras  plays  in  that 
strategy— so  tliat  we  can  prove  to 
those  who  still  doubt  us  that  aiding 
the  Contras  is  right;  makes  sense;  and 
will  help  us  actiieve  the  goals  we  have 
in  Central  America. 

Today's  vote  is  not  the  end.  but  the 
beginning.  It  is  not  final  victory,  but  a 
new  opportunity  to  convince  the 
American  i>eople  what  we  are  doing  is 
right.  I  am  going  to  be  doing  every- 
ttiing  in  my  power  to  see  that  the 
White  House,  Contra  aid  supporters  In 
the  Congress,  and  the  millions  of  pri- 
vate Americans  who  already  under- 
stand and  support  the  President's  poli- 
cies—that aU  of  us  together  take  ad- 
vantage of  tills  opportunity. 

Today  Is  not  the  end.  It  Is  a  l>egln- 
nlng.  It  Is  not  a  final  victory  but  a  new 
opportunity  to  convince  the  American 
people  that  what  we  are  doing  is  right. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  yields  back  the  balance  of  his 
time.  Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
jrield  1  minute  to  the  Senator  from 
Delaware. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Delaware  is  recognized 
for  1  minute. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  B4r.  President,  I  listened 
with  great  interest  to  the  comments 
made  by  the  minority  leader,  and  he 
indicated  tiiat  the  Contra  aid  support- 
ers have  not  done  a  good  Job.  Quite 
the  contrary;  they  liave  done  an  In- 
credible Job  In  my  view  to  convince  the 
American  people  and  Members  of  the 
U.S.  Congress,  to  the  extent  they  have 
convinced  the  people,  that  In  fact  It 
makes  good  sense  to  support  the  Con- 
tras. 

What  is  the  fact  is  the  Contras  have 
not  done  a  good  Job  because  the  Con- 
tras in  fact  are  not  a  representative 
body  as  lias  been  painted  to  us  over 
the  months  and  over  the  years  here. 
The  objectives  that  are  being  sought 
by  the  Contras  and  the  makeup  of  the 
Contras  themselves  are  two  of  the  rea- 
sons why  they  are  doomed  to  failure 
and  why  our  continued  persistence  In 
support  of  the  Contra  effort  is  some- 
thing that  is  going  to  lead  to  the  long 
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tcnn  voA  ^^aep  damage  to  the  United 

States  and  its  foreisn  policy. 

The  FRISIDINO   OFFICER.   The 
Senator^  time  has  expired. 
Who  ylrids  time? 

Mr.  HATFIKU).  Bfr.  President.  I 
yield  wbaXtmt  time  the  Senator  from 

Oooneeticut  requests.  

The  FREBIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
Bnnatnr  from  Orameetlcut  has  been 
reeocnlaed  for  soch  time  as  he  may 
fwiiinMt  within  the  rule  and  within 
theorda'. 

The  Senator  has,  I  might  state,  7 
minutes  left  on  the  proponents'  side. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Thank  you.  Mr. 
Ftesldent. 

I  ttianic  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Oregon.  I  wfU  only  take  a  minute 
or  so. 

I  tuve  this  Joint  resolution  will  pass. 
I  am  not  oblivious  to  the  sentiments 
around  me.  I  suspect  it  wUl  fall  maybe 
by  a  eouple  of  votes.  So  once  a«^iin 
this  greatest  of  nations  Is  relegated  to 
the  role  of  pajrmaster.  not  a  builder  of 
life  in  Central  America,  but  a  paymas- 
ter. And  there  will  be  a  price  to  be 
pakL  Maybe  at  this  Juncture  It  is  felt 
that  our  only  exposure  is  $40  million. 
Our  exposure  has  been  a  good  deal 
more  than  $40  million. 

The  prestige  of  a  Nation,  a  Nation  of 
the  highest  ideals  lies  in  the  gutter  be- 
cause it  is  a  gutter  policy.  To  those 
that  look  upon  this  as  a  litmus  test  of 
patriotism,  this  doling  out  of  moneys 
In  the  name  of  being  against  Commu- 
nists, I  suggest  that  it  really  comes 
down  to  what  we  are  for— not  what  we 
are  against.  That  will  determine  the 
course  of  history  in  Central  America. 

The  business  of  life,  the  building  of 
life,  and  the  quality  of  life  should  be 
the  goal  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica there  and  elsewhere  throughout 
the  world. 

Instead,  with  the  active  support  of 
both  parties,  all  philosophies,  both 
branches  of  Government,  no  longer,  if 
this  resolution  is  defeated,  is  anybody 
going  to  say  what  does  the  President 
know,  and  what  is  wrong  with  the 
President?  This  is  a  Democratic-con- 
trolled Senate,  and  a  Democratic-con- 
trolled House.  We  all  have  within  our 
own  grasp  the  oinmrtunity  to  change 
the  course  of  history.  It  does  not  come 
by  pointing  a  finger  at  the  other 
person.  There  are  three  separate  but 
equal  branches  of  Government. 

We  choose  to  squander  that  equali- 
ty, to  squander  that  equality  in  the 
name  of  all  the  sordid  details  that  the 
American  public  has  been  privy  to 
over  the  past  several  months,  rather 
than  the  pursuit  of  those  goals  and 
ideals  that  have  been  the  heritage  of 
the  United  States  and  the  envy  of  the 
world;  to  be  against  communism.  To 
be  agabost  communism  in  the  year 
1987  is  not  enough.  It  Is  to  be  for  de- 
mocracy. 

To  use  ours  for  what  we  stand  for, 
and  how  we  accomplish,  to  use  all  of 


that  as  the  example  has  been  a  sleazy 
policg^,  and  it  has  been  a  sleazy  result. 
I  hope  this  is  not  a  new  beginning 
for  what  we  have  seen  in  the  past.  The 
only  way  you  are  going  to  have  a  new 
beginning  is  to  vote  for  this  Joint  reso- 
lution. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  do  Just 
that. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  yield  the  floor? 
Mr.  WEICKER.  I  yield  the  floor. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  STEaiNIS.  Mr.  President,  if  no 
one  wants  to  yield  time.  I  would  like  to 
take  about  3  or  4  minutes  to  comment 
on  the  debate  we  have  had. 

I  think  this  Is  one  of  the  best,  and 
most  effective,  debates  that  I  have 
ever  heard.  I  believe  it  is  helpful  to  all 
of  UB  that  have  had  a  chance  to  be 
here^  and  it  will  be  helpful  to  others 
who  are  interested  in  this  issue  but 
were  not  able  to  be  here  in  person. 

To  have  the  benefit  of  debates  is  cer- 
tainly one  of  the  great  opportunities 
which  this  body  can  accommodate 
which  I  believe  contributes  to  our  leg- 
islative process. 

Mr.  F*resident,  a  few  years  ago  I  held 
hearings  concerning  a  resolution  pro- 
posing to  sell  the  Panama  Canal.  We 
took  testimony  for  several  days  and 
debated  it  among  ourselves.  It  was  de- 
bated here  on  the  floor.  The  canal  was 
disposed  of,  but  the  point  I  am  making 
now  about  it.  as  I  found  out  then,  was 
that  I  learned  very  firmly  that  there 
were  problems  on  our  hands  that  were 
brewing  in  the  area— not  any  reflec- 
tion on  the  present  Panama  Canal  or 
anything  of  that  kind.  But  I  had 
learned  more  then  than  I  had  known 
before  about  the  problems,  and  I  real- 
ized how  very  serious  the  trouble  was 
at  that  time.  Things  were  Just  begin- 
ning to  develop  then,  with  our  rela- 
tions with  Cuba,  and  the  other  like 
problems. 

I  have  seen  the  problems  which  the 
people  are  faced  with  in  Nicaragua  al- 
though I  have  not  visited  there  for  the 
last  2  or  3  years.  However,  I  see  now 
the  intricate  problems  and  take  more 
and  more  warning.  I  wish  I  could  pass 
on  more  than  I  do  to  others.  This 
matter  cannot  be  ignored.  It  cannot  be 
made  just  a  political  affair.  I  do  not 
think  it  has  been.  There  has  been  a 
little  element  of  politics  here  and 
there,  but  primarily  there  has  not 
been  what  is  ordinarily  called  political. 
We  must  protect  ourselves.  We  must 
help  others  protect  themselves.  We 
must  stand  for  more;  for  the  most  aid 
in  development  along  that  line  that  we 
can.  Undoubtedly,  there  have  been 
others  that  have  been  at  a  disadvan- 
tage and  they  will  not  be  able  to  help 
themselves  without  help  from  us  or 
someone  of  like  capacity.  I  say  that 
with  all  the  emphasis  that  I  can  be- 
cause, I  do  not  think  our  problems 
down  there  are  over.  I  do  not  believe  it 
is  Just  a  matter  of  giving  someone  the 


score.  It  is  a  problem  and  has  to  be 
given  our  best  thought  and  attention 
with  all  of  us  working  together  to 
ward  off  questions  related  to  commu- 
nism and  other  questions  which  are 
brewing. 

I  want  to  say  with  emphasis  again 
that  I  am  most  grateful  for  this  debate 
and  for  the  help  that  was  provided 
during  this  debate.  The  cooperation 
was  splendid.  We  have  all  worked  to- 
gether an  difficult  matters  before.  I 
am  grateful  to  Senator  Hattixld  for 
his  cooperation,  and  for  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  gentleman  and  ladies  who 
are  on  the  staff  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle.  I  thank  them. 

If  there  is  no  one  else.  Mr.  President, 
who  wants  to  take  the  time,  I  am 
ready  to  yield  back  our  time. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
not  yieldbdback  oiu-  remaining  time. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  How  much  time  re- 
mains, Mr.  President? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  un- 
derstand there  are  others  who  want  to 
say  a  few  words. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Would  the  Chair 
announce  the  amount  of  time  remain- 
ing? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oregon  has  2  minutes 
remaining  and  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi has  4  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.    HATFIELD.    I   wonder   if   the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  would  yield 
some  time  to  me. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  Certainly.  How  much 

time  have  I  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Mississippi  has  4  min- 
utes remaining. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  May  have  1 
minute?^ 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  1  minute  to 
the  Senator  form  California.  I  yield 
the  remaining  3  minutes  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  California. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  it  should  be  clear  before  we  have 
this  vote  that  there  are  no  sympathiz- 
ers for  the  Sandinista  government 
among  those  who  will  vote  against  aid 
to  the  Contras.  We  have  grave  con- 
cerns about  the  activities  of  the  Sandi- 
nista government,  but  we  do  not  be- 
lieve that  the  way  to  deal  with  our 
concern  about  that  government  is  by 
trying  to  overthrow  it.  There  are 
many  governments  on  the  face  of  this 
Earth  that  we  do  not  like,  but  if  it  be- 
comes our  policy  to  try  to  overthrow 
them,  we  are  going  to  have  our  hands 
full  and  we  are  going  to  be  engaged  in 
a  great  many  wars  that  could  be  cata- 
strophie  wars  because  some  of  the  gov- 
ernments we  do  not  particularly  like 
are  nudear  powers. 

We  lAiould  use  our  influence,  we 
should  use  the  appropriate  tools  of  a 


democracy  and  a  free  people,  to  try  to 
influence  the  behavior  of  governments 
that  we  do  not  approve.  If  the  Sandi- 
nista government  seelES  in  any  major 
way  to  infiltrate  or  to  overthrow 
neighbors,  to  turn  them  into  Commu- 
nist nations,  plainly  we  should  take 
military  action.  But  the  sort  of  action 
we  have  embarked  upon  now  I  think  is 
inconsistent  with  the  principles  of  our 
democracy. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

The  Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
for  yielding  me  his  remaining  3  min- 
utes to  be  put  with  my  2  minutes.  I 
will  conclude  this  10  hours  of  debate 
with  a  brief  observation. 

I  have  heard  most  of  the  10  hours  of 
debate,  and  I  would  suggest  that  there 
is  no  difference  between  any  one  of 
the  Members  of  this  Chamber.  I  would 
venture  to  say  that  100  Members  of 
this  Chamber  are  deeply  concerned 
about  the  Soviet  presence  in  Central 
America.  As  I  listened  to  the  oppo- 
nents of  this  joint  resolution,  it 
became  very  obvious  that  we  are  argu- 
ing all  the  good  reasons  why  the  ends 
justify  the  means.  It  basically  comes 
down  to  that. 

There  are  those  of  us  who  differ  on 
the  means  of  how  to  deal  with  this 
Soviet  presence  in  Nicaragua.  I  tliink 
it  is  very  clear  that  this  administration 
is  following  a  policy  aimed  at  over- 
tlirowing  the  Sandinista  government. 
Nothing  more,  nothing  less.  It  has 
become  the  end,  our  way  of  dealing 
with  the  Soviet  presence. 

Let  me  illustrate  that  further. 

The  means  includes  even  the  viola- 
tion of  law.  The  ends  justify  the 
means,  whether  it  is  a  violation  of  our 
signature  to  the  United  Nations  Char- 
ter, whether  it  is  a  violation  of  our  sig- 
nature to  the  OAS  Charter,  whether  it 
is  the  mining  of  Nicaraguan  harbors, 
or  whether  it  is  a  violation  of  our  Con- 
stitution by  engaging  in  warfare  with- 
out a  declaration  of  war  by  the  Con- 
gress. The  ends  justify  the  means. 

I  would  venture  before  this  Iranian- 
Contra  aid  mess  that  is  unraveling 
before  our  eyes  is  completed,  we  will 
find  people  who  had  noble  motives, 
noble  purposes.  But  their  ends  justi- 
fied their  means. 

I  have  quoted  it  before  and  I  think  It 
is  very  apropos:  Mahatma  Ghandi 
once  said  "the  ends  are  the  means  in 
the  making."  We  better  be  a  little 
careful  about  the  means  we  are  willing 
to  indulge  in  merely  because  our  goal 
and  oxu-  purpose  may  be  noble. 

That  is  the  fundamental  question 
here.  In  violation  of  laws  and  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  signatiu-e  of  our  Nation 
to  international  charters,  we  are  will- 
ing to  piu-sue  a  policy  that  is  a  war 
policy.  Our  policy  is  intolerant  of  ne- 
gotiation because  peace  might  get  in 
the  way  of  war,  and  the  only  way  we 


will  overthrow  that  Sandinista  govern- 
ment is  through  military  power. 

Now,  Bir.  President,  if  that  Soviet 
presence  is  as  dangerous  to  our  integri- 
ty and  our  futiu%  as  it  has  been 
claimed  in  ttiis  debate,  this  adminis- 
tration is  derelict  in  not  mobilizing  a 
military  action  today  to  defend  our  na- 
tional interests. 

After  this  amount  of  experience,  we 
Imow  the  Contras  will  not  accomplish 
the  overthrow  of  the  Sandinista  gov- 
ernment. They  don't  even  hold  any 
land!  Therefore,  if  that  government 
represents  this  Icind  of  danger  to  our 
Nation,  as  has  been  portrayed,  we 
better  be  about  the  business  of  mobi- 
lizing some  kind  of  military  action  as  a 
great  military  superpower  to  defend 
our  national  interest.  But  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  they  are  in  that  much 
danger. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  Joint  reso- 
lution does  pass.  I  commend  Senator 
Weicker  for  offering  it.  I  hope  my  col- 
leagues see  that  we  are  making  a  deci- 
sion today  that  could  lead  this  Nation 
further  into  the  morass  of  a  bankrupt 
policy  that  will  not,  cannot,  bring  us 
peace. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  statute  and  the  previous  order,  all 
time  has  expired.  The  clerk  will  read 
the  joint  resolution. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  Joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  81)  disapprov- 
ing the  provision  of  additional  assistance  to 
the  Nic&raguan  democratic  resistance  pur- 
suant to  the  title  II  of  the  Military  Con- 
struction Appropriations  Act  of  1987. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
hour  of  4  p.m.  having  arrived,  the 
Senate  will  vote  on  the  joint  resolu- 
tion. Senate  Joint  Resolution  81.  The 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered  and 
the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Are  there 
any  other  Senators  in  the  Chamber 
desiring  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  48, 
nays  52,  as  follows: 


[Rollcall  Vote  No. 

31  Leg.] 

YEAS-48 

Adams 

Ford 

MltcheU 

Baucus 

Powler 

Moynlhan 

Biden 

Glenn 

Pacfcwood 

Blnganuui 

Gore 

PeU 

Bumpers 

BarUn 

Proxmlre 

Burdlck 

Hatfield 

Pryor 

Byrd 

Inouye 

Reld 

Chafee 

Kennedy 

RieKle 

Conrad 

Kerry 

RockefeUer 

Craiuton 

Lautenberg 

Sarbanes 

Daschle 

Leahy 

Sasser 

DeConclnl 

Levin 

Simon 

Dodd 

Matsunaga 

Specter 

Durenberger 

Melcher 

Stafford 

Evans 

Metzenbaum 

Welcker 

Exon 

Mikulskl 
NAYS-52 

Wlrth 

Armstrons 

Breaux 

Dixon 

Bentsen 

Chiles 

Dole 

Bond 

Cochran 

Domenid 

Boren 

Cohen 

Oam 

BoschwlU 

D'Amato 

Graham 

Bradley 

Danforth 

Oraasley 

Shelby 

Hatch 

McCain 

Hecht 

Meaiue 

Stennls 

Beflin 

llcConneU 

Stevens 

Heinz 

Murkowaki 

Symms 

Helms 

Ntckles 

Thurmond 

Holllnss 

Nunn 

Trible 

Humphrey 

Pressler 

Wallop 

Johnston 

Quayle 

Warner 

Karnes 

Roth 

WUKm 

KasMbaum 

Rudman 

Kasten 

Sanford 

So  the  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  81) 
was  rejected. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order  in  the  Senate? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senate 
will  please  be  in  order,  and  Senators 
are  asked  to  take  their  seats. 

The  majority  leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President,  no  motion  to  recon- 
sider is  in  order  on  this  vote  that  we 
have  Just  completed. 

First,  let  me  compliment  Senators 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  for  the  very 
fine  debate  that  occurred  on  this  issue. 
I  think  it  was  a  very  high  level,  high 
type  debate,  and  every  Senator  who 
spoke,  as  I  listened,  I  am  sure  spoke 
from  the  heart.  Although  we  did  not 
all  agree,  I  have  to  compliment  and  re- 
spect all  Senators  for  the  contribution 
they  made  in  what  I  think  was  a  very 
informative  and  good  debate. 

Mr.  President,  what  we  see  here  is 
the  administration  wiiming  on  this 
issue  by  virtue  of  one  House  only.  A 
deeply  divided  Senate  is  what  we  see 
here  in  this  body.  A  very  closely  divid- 
ed Senate  has  once  again  voted  to  con- 
tinue aid  to  the  Contras. 

I  do  not  question  any  Senator's  vote 
or  a  Senator's  right  to  vote  as  he  or 
she  did.  I  Icnow  that  many  Senators  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  and  on  both 
sides  of  the  question  were  torn  as  to 
how  they  should  vote. 

This  vote  is  not  a  victory  for  the  ad- 
ministration's course  of  action  in  Cen- 
tral America.  It  is  an  alarm  bell.  It 
says  that  the  American  people,  them- 
selves, have  great  reservations  at)out 
the  administration's  policy  in  Nicara- 
gua, and  I  hope  that  the  administra- 
tion is  listening. 

It  is  a  statement  that  the  American 
people  are  once  again  searching  for  an 
option  between  the  unworlutble  and 
the  unacceptable.  The  imworkable  is 
the  administration's  belief  that  the 
Contras  can  beat  the  Sandinistas.  The 
unacceptable  is  the  idea  that  we  liave 
heard  here  that  American  troops  will 
eventually  have  to  be  sent  to  fight  in 
the  jungles  of  Nicaragua. 

One  might  ask,  what  is  the  reason- 
ing behind  a  continued  funding  of  an 
army  that  cannot  win  territory, 
cannot  win  ground,  cannot  win  the 
sentiments,  cannot  win  the  hearts  of 
the  people  in  Nicaragua? 

What  is  to  be  gained  by  continuing  a 
policy  that  the  American  people  do 
not  support?  We  should  liave  learned 
the  lesson  a  long  time  ago  that  if  the 
American  people  do  not  support  a  f  or- 
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elsn  poliey  or  %  f  orelgii  policy  that  In- 
volvM  war,  then  the  Mtmlnistrmtlon 
eumot  lone  nipport  that  effort. 
olthar.  The  policy  to  donned  to  f  aU. 

The  OontTM  are  not  winners.  They 
do  not  hold  an  Inch  of  territory.  The 
ailmtnlitratlim  has  barely  held  on  now 
to  a  threadbare,  S-year  policy  that 
doea  not  work.  I  believe  It  will  be  diffi- 
cult for  the  administration  to  prevaU 
thto  tell.  If  the  administration  stays 
with  thto  one-option  plan.  In  6  years' 
time,  the  admlntotratton  has  never 
made  a  serious,  credible,  sustained 
effort  to  try  the  diplomatic  option,  to 
really  stnoerely  probe  and  try  the  dip- 
lomatic option.  It  to  the  oxdy  option 
between  the  unworiEable  on  the  one 
hand  and  the  unacceptable  on  the 
other.  It  to  time  to  try  the  diplomatic 
option.  It  to  time  for  the  United  States 
to  Jcrin  its  democratic  neighbors  in 
Central  a™*H«^  and  support  the  dlp- 
tflmfifl-  <H>tlon  of  President  Arias  of 
Costa  Rica. 

Ifir.  President,  nobody  wants  to  see  a 
Soviet  base  in  Central  America. 
Nobody  wants  to  see  Soviet  influence 
in  Central  America.  We  are  all  agreed 
oa  that  I  think  the  disagreement  to  as 
to  how  we  achieve  our  goal.  We  want 
to  see  Soviet  influence  eliminated 
from  the  Western  Hemisphere.  I 
would  Uke  to  see  it  eliminated  from 
many  other  parts  of  the  world  as  well. 

The  administration,  from  the  begin- 
ning, has  only  otltsnA  the  Contras  as 
an  option,  the  <»ily  option.  We  have 
not  tried  the  diplomatic,  the  political, 
the  economic,  but  only  the  military 
approach. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  the  Contras 
have  not  been  financially  asstoted.  It 
cannot  be  said  that  they  have  not 
been  funded.  They  have  been  funded. 
They  have  been  fimded  by  this  Con- 
gress. They  have  also  been  funded 
from  private  sources.  They  have  been 
funded,  we  understand,  by  the  diver- 
sion of  funds  from  the  sale  of  arms  to 
Iran,  a  terrorist  country  so  denominat- 
ed by  our  own  State  Department. 

The  American  people  have  never 
had  an  accounting  of  these  fimds.  The 
American  people  have  never  had  an 
accounting  as  to  how  much  money  has 
been  spent,  to  whom  the  money  went, 
and  for  what  purposes  it  was  spent. 
The  American  taxpayers  are  at  least 
entitled  to  know  how  the  money  has 
been  spent. 

So.  in  the  face  of  thto  very  divided 
vote,  in  the  face  of  the  fact  that  the 
other  body  has  approved  a  resolution 
that  provides  for  a  moratoriimi  until 
such  time  as  there  can  be  an  account- 
ing of  the  funds.  I  shall  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  proceed  to  consider- 
atiOD  of  the  moratorium  resolution.  I 
do  not  know  whether  it  will  be  object- 
ed to;  I  do  hope  that  the  Senate  will 
be  able  to  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  the  moratorlimi  resolution  that 
came  over  from  the  House,  and  that 


we  can  have  a  vote  up  or  down  on  that 
resolution. 

While  I  have  the  floor.  I  will  be  glad 
to  yield  to  anyone. 


Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quortui  caU  be  rescinded. 

The  PtlESIDINa  OFFICER.  With- 
out objeotion  it  to  so  ordered. 


MORATORIUM     ON     ASSISTANCE 

TO    THE    NICARAOUAN    DEMO- 
CRATIC RESISTANCE 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  thank  the  dtotin- 
gutohed  majority  leader. 

I  think  there  will  be  an  objection  to 
proceeding.  I  would  certainly  be  will- 
ing to  explore  the  possibility  of  agree- 
ing to  take  up  the  resolution.  I  have 
been  advised  by  some  who  have  voted 
against  the  dlsi^proval  resolution  that 
they  would  vote  to  proceed  to  the  reso- 
lution. I  am  not  certain  how  many.  It 
would  not  take  many.  The  vote  to  very 
close. 

I  aOso  understand,  of  course,  the  ma- 
jority leader  can  probably  avoid  much 
debate  on  the  motion  to  proceed.  But  I 
would  be  constrained  to  object  to  the 
unanimous  consent  request. 

I  would  then  indicate  to  the  majori- 
ty leader  I  would  be  willing  to  vtoit 
with  Members  on  my  side  to  see  if  we 
could  have  some  agreement  to  proceed 
to  the  resolution. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Very  well.  I  thank  the 
dtotlngulshed  Republican  leader. 

I,  therefore,  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  consid- 
eration of  House  Joint  Resolution  175. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  object. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Objection 
is  heard. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Now,  Mr.  President,  I 
shall  move  to  proceed  to  the  consider- 
ation of  the  resolution  and  I  will  be 
very  happy  then  to  discuss  with  the 
distfciguished  Republican  leader  any 
possibilities  for  a  vote  on  the  motion.  I 
am  eertainly  open  to  discussing  it. 

If  there  is  no  further  question  from 
the  dtotingutohed  leader  on  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle,  I  move  to  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  House  Joint  Reso- 
lution 175. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion. 

The  Republican  leader. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
say  to  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  that  what  I  wlU  do  now  is  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum,  which 
will  give  us  an  opportunity  to  discuss 
that.  I  can  discuss  with  Members  on 
my  side  and  I  will  get  back  to  the  ma- 
jority leader. 

Mi-.  BYRD.  Very  well. 

M^.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  clerk 
will  caU  the  roll. 

The  asstotant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  coimnlttees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  OARN,  from  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Bousing  and  Urban  Affairs: 

Special  Report  on  Ovenlsht  Activities  of 
the  Comqilttee  on  Banking,  Houalns,  and 
Urban  Alfaln,  99th  Congress  (Rept.  No. 
100-14). 

By  Mr.  CRANSTON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Veteratis  Affairs,  with  an  amendment  In 
the  nature  of  a  substitute  and  an  amend- 
ment to  tbe  title: 

S.  477:  A  bQl  to  assist  homeless  veterans 
(Rept.  No.  100-15). 

By  Mr.  FORD,  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Admlntotratton.  without  amend- 
ment and  with  a  preamble: 

H.  Con.  Res.  49:  A  concurrent  resolution 
authorlzl]}g  use  of  the  rotunda  of  the  Cap- 
itol on  April  28,  1987,  for  ceremonies  to  ob- 
serve the  days  of  remembrance  of  victims  of 
the  Holocaust. 

By  Mr.  BENTSEN,  from  the  Committee 
on  Finance,  without  amendment  and  with  a 
preamble: 

S.  Res.  164:  A  resolution  calling  on  the 
President  to  respond  to  the  violations  by 
Japan  of  the  United  States-Japan  agree- 
ment on  semiconducters. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OP 
COMMITTEES 

The  following  executive  reports  of 
committees  were  submitted: 

By  Mi.  Kennedy,  from  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources: 

George  H.  Nash,  of  Iowa,  to  be  a  Member 
of  the  National  Commission  on  Libraries 
and  Infonnatlon  Sciences  for  a  term  expir- 
ing July  18, 1991; 

To  be  Members  of  the  National  Council 
on  the  Alts  for  terms  expiring  September  3, 
1992:  David  N.  Baker,  of  Indiana;  Nina 
Brock,  of  Tennessee;  Robert  Oarfias,  of 
California:  Robert  M.  Jotuison,  of  Florida; 
Ardis  Kralnlk.  of  Illinois;  Harvey  Lichten- 
stein.  of  Mew  York;  Arthur  MltcheU.  of  New 
York;  and  Sally  Brayley  Bliss,  of  New  York. 

Rosemary  Q.  McMillan,  of  Nevada,  to  be  a 
Member  pf  the  National  Museum  Services 
Board  for  a  term  expiring  December  6,  1990; 
and 

James  B.  Duff,  of  Pennsylvania,  to  be  a 
Member  af  the  National  Museum  Board  for 
a  term  expiring  December  6, 1991. 

(The  aibove  nominations  were  report- 
ed with  the  recommendation  that  they 
be  confirmed,  subject  to  the  nominees' 
commitment  to  respond  to  requests  to 
appear  and  testify  before  any  duly 
constituted  committee  of  the  Senate.) 


I 


INTRODUCTION  OP  BTT.T.S  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  fallowing  biUs  and  Joint  resolu- 
tions wtre  introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  time  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 


By  Mr.  DOMENICI  (for  himself,  Mr. 
SmoR  and  Mr.  BrmoicK): 
8.  783.  A  bill  to  amend  UUe  Tmr  of  the 
PubUc  Health  Service  Act  to  esUblish  a 
block  grant  to  States  for  services  for  home- 
less individuals  who  have  serious  mental  ill- 
nesses; to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources. 

By  Mr.  MURKOWSKI  (for  himself. 
Mr.   Lavni,   Mr.    ComtAO.    and   Mr. 
RmsLB): 
S.  704.  A  bill  to  deny  funds  for  projects 
using  products  or  services  of  foreign  coun- 
tries that  deny  fair  market  opportunities;  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
Transportation. 

By  Mr.  PRYOR  (for  himself.  Mr. 
RmLi  and  Mr.  Bumpers): 
S.  765.  A  bill  to  establish  an  independent 
agency,  governed  by  a  bipartisan  board,  to 
administer  the  old-age,  survivors,  and  dis- 
ability insurance  program  and  the  supple- 
mental security  Income  program  under 
titles  n  and  XVI  of  the  Social  Security  Act, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  PELL  (by  request): 
S.  766.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  fiscal  years  1988  and  1989  for  the  De- 
partment of  State,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
By  Mr.  PKT.T.  (by  request): 
S.  767.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  the  United  States  Information  Agency 
for  fiscal  years  1988  and  1989,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations. 

By  Mr.  PELL: 
S.  768.  A  bill  to  amend  section  123  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  relating  to 
private  and  voluntary  organizations  and  co- 
operatives, in  order  to  enhance  the  private- 
public  partnership  for  foreign  assistance;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

By  Mr.  JOHNSTON  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Sasser,  Mr.  GoRX,  Mr.  Breaux,  Ii^. 
Shelby,  Mr.  Hefux,  and  Mr.  ECenne- 
DT): 
S.  769.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  to  authorize  assistance  for  cen- 
ters for  minority  medical  education,  minori- 
ty pharmacy  education,  minority  veterinary 
medicine  education,  and  minority  dentistry 
education;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources. 

By  Mr.  GLENN: 
S.  770.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act  of 
1930  to  ensure  that  the  coiuitervailing  duty 
laws     apply    to    State-controlled-economy 
coimtries;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  PELL  (for  himself,  Mr.  Spec- 
ter, Mr.  Chapee,  and  Mr.  Weicker): 
S.  771.  A  bill  granting  the  consent  of  Con- 
gress to  the  Connecticut,  Rhode  Island, 
Massachusetts,  New  York,  Maryland,  Dela- 
ware, Pennsylvania,  and  New  Jersey  Rail 
Improvements  Compact;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  GLENN: 
S.  772.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Clayton  Act  re- 
garding consent  Judgments;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Ms.  MIKULSKI: 
S.  773.  A  bill  to  amend  title  xrx  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  clarify  that,  in  the 
case  of  an  institutionalized  spouse,  income 
and  resources  required  under  court  order  to 
be  used  for  the  support  of  a  non-institution- 
alized spouse  are  not  considered  to  be  avail- 
able to  the  institutionalized  spouse;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Ms.  MIKULSKI: 
S.  774.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  to  provide  for  the  deduction  of 


contributions  to  long-term  care  lavingB  ac- 
counts: to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Ms.  MIKUI£KI: 
S.  775.  A  bill  to  amend  title  U  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  require  that  certain 
individuals  be  informed  of  the  limitations 
Imposed  upon  entitlement  to  extended  care 
services  under  the  medicare  program  and  of 
the  conditions  that  such  Individuals  are  (or 
may  be)  required  to  meet  to  be  eligible  for 
long-term  care  under  a  State  plan  approved 
under  title  XIX  of  such  Act;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance. 

By  Ms.  MIKULSKI  (for  herself  and 
Mr.  Kehkkdt): 
S.  776.  A  bill  to  amend  UUe  XIX  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  protect  the  welfare  of 
spouses     of     institutionalized     individiuOs 
under  the  medicaid  program:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  SIMON: 
S.  777.  A  bill  to  guarantee  a  work  opportu- 
nity for  all  Americans,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses;   to    the   Conunittee   on    lAbor   and 
Human  Resources. 

By  Mr.  KENNEDY  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Pell.  Mr.  Matsumaga,  Mr.  Dodd,  Ms. 
MIKULSKI,       Mr.       Braolkt,       Mr. 
CoHKAD,  and  Mr.  GLxmi ): 
S.  778.  A  bill  to  authorize  a  star  schools 
program  under  which  grants  are  made  to 
educational     telecommunications     partner- 
ships to  develop,  construct,  and  acquire  tele- 
communicaUons  facilities  and  equipment  in 
order  to  Improve  the  instruction  of  mathe- 
matics, science,  and  foreign  languages,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources. 
By  Mr.  CHILES: 
S.  779.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Federal  Elec- 
tion Campaign  Act  of  1971  to  provide  for  a 
voluntary  system  of  spending   limits   and 
partial  public  financing  of  Senate  general 
elections  campaigns,  to  limit  contributions 
by  multicandldate  political  committees,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration. 

By    Mr.    HATCH    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Beittsen,  Mr.  Cramstoh,  hix.  Dole, 
Mr.     DURElfBERGER.     Mr.     Orassley, 
Mr.  HoLLUfcs,  Mr.  Hukphrxt,  Mr. 
Matsunaga,    Mr.    METZEitBAUM,    Mr. 
NiCKLEs,  Mr.  NuKR,  Mr.  Trurmohd, 
Mr.  Trible,  and  Mr.  Warner): 
S.J.  Res.  97.  A  joint  resolution  to  desig- 
nate the  week  beginning  November  22,  1987, 
as  "National  Adoption  Week";  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HATCH: 
S.J.  Res.  98.  A  Joint  resolution  to  desig- 
nate   the    week    of    November    29,    1987, 
through   December   5,    1987.    as   "National 
Home  Health  Care  Week";  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 


SUBMISSION  OP  CONCURRENT 
AND  SENATE  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  concurrent  resolutions 
and  Senate  resolutions  were  read,  and 
referred  (or  acted  upon),  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  BYRD  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Dole): 
S.  Res.   168.  A  resolution  to  direct  the 
Senate  Legal  Counsel  to  represent  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Senate  in  Humphrey,  et  al.  v. 
Baker,  et  al;  considered  and  agreed  to. 

By  Mr.  SIMPSON  (for  himseU,  Mr. 

KEifNEDT,  and  Mr.  Tburmond): 

S.   Res.    169.   A  resolution   to  commend 

Franzetta  R.  DeGooyer  on  the  occasion  of 

her  retirement  from  service  to  the  United 

States  Senate;  considered  and  agreed  to. 


By  Mr.  MURKOWSKI: 

8.  Con.  Res.  33.  A  concurrent  resoluUon 
expressing  the  sense  of  tbe  Congren  regard- 
ing democracy  and  security  in  the  Republic 
of  Korea;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations. 

By  Mr.  MURKOWSKI: 

S.  Con.  Res.  34.  A  coocurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  regard- 
ing human  righU  abuse  in  North  Korea  and 
the  reduction  of  tensions  on  the  Korean  Pe- 
ninsula; to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. 

By  Mr.  DeCONCINI  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Chiles): 

S.  Con.  Res.  35.  A  concurrent  resoluUon 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  regard- 
ing the  imposition  of  charges  for  outpatient 
care  provided  in  medical  facUiUes  of  the 
uniformed  services  to  retired  members  of 
the  Armed  Forces,  dependents  of  retired 
members,  and  dependents  of  members  serv- 
ing on  active  duty;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILI£  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  DOMENICI  (for  himself. 
Mr.  Simon,  and  Mr.  Bttkdick): 

S.  763.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XIX  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act  to  estab- 
Ush  a  block  grant  to  States  for  services 
for  homeless  individuals  who  have  se- 
rious mental  Ulnesses;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Hmnan  Resources. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Domehici  and 
the  text  of  the  legislation  appear  earli- 
er in  today's  Record.) 


By  Mr.  MURKOWSKI: 

S.  764.  A  bill  to  deny  funds  for 
projects  using  products  or  services  of 
foreign  countries  that  deny  fair 
market  opportunities:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Trans- 
portation. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Mttrkowski 
and  the  text  of  the  legtolatlon  appear 
earlier  in  today's  Record.) 


By  Mr.  PRYOR  (for  himself,  Mr. 
RiEGLE,  and  Mr.  Btticpers): 

S.  765.  A  bill  to  establish  an  inde- 
pendent agency,  governed  by  a  biparti- 
san board,  to  administer  the  Old-Age, 
Survivors,  and  Disability  Insurance 
Program  and  the  Supplemental  Secu- 
rity Income  Program  under  titles  n 
and  XVI  of  the  Social  Security  Act, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Pryor  and  the 
text  of  the  legislation  appear  earlier  in 
today's  Record.) 


By  Mr.  PELL  (by  request): 
S.  766.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  fiscal  years  1988  and  1989  for 
the  Department  of  State,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

OEPARTKEMT  OP  STATE  AUTRORIZATIOM  ACT 

•  Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  by  re- 
quest, I  introduce  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence a  biU  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  Department  of  State  for 
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1542.  1S43.  1544.  1545,  or  1546  of  TiUe  18. 
United  SUtet  Code- 


pretatlon  of  their  present  museum  charac- 
ter, but  tiothing  done  under  this  section 
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"(a)  describe  the  steps  taken  and  planned 
in  furtheraooe  of  (A)  m^TiTtiiini  compaUbU- 


(c)  Tbe  Act  of  May  16, 1936  (49  Stat.  1321; 
22  D.S.C.  2661)  U  amended— 


"(B)  the  full  amoimt  of  what  such  annuity 
as  so  computed  would  be  if  the  partldpaat 
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18M  and  1989.  and  for 
other  mnpOMB. 

Tills  propoaed  lediUtkm  hu  been 
reouaated  by  the  Department  of  State 
Mi^  I  am  taitrodnetng  it  in  rader  that 
there  may  be  a  apedfic  bill  to  which 
i#— iitmpM  of  the  Senate  and  the  public 
may  direct  their  attention  and  com- 
ments. 

I  leserve  my  risht  to  support  or 
oppose  this  Mil.  as  well  as  any  suggest- 
ed amendments  to  it.  when  the  matter 
is  oiXMklered  by  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Belatimw 

I  ssk  unanimous  consent  that  the 
bin  be  printed  in  the  Raooas  at  this 
point,  together  with  a  aectlon-by-sec- 
tkm  analysis  (tf  the  bill  and  the  letter 
from  the  Assistant  Seeretai7  for  Legis- 
lative and  Intergovernmental  Affairs 
to  the  President  of  the  Senate  dated 
ICarch  12. 1987. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rkobd.  as  f oUows: 

&766 

Ae  it  enacted  bg  Ote  Senate  and  House  of 
Jtepmeiite<toe>   of  Ote    United  State*   of 
AmerieatnCongreMMataembled, 
SaCIION  m.  mOBT  IITLB. 

This  title  may  be  cited  aa  the  "Depart- 
ment of  State  Authortmtion  Act  for  fiscal 
yean  1988  and  19«»." 
sac  ns.  AvnKMUAnoN  or  APpaopaiATioNs. 

In  f^*^**""  to  amounts  otherwise  author- 
ised for  audi  poipoaes.  the  followlns 
amoonta  are  autboriKd  to  be  appropriated 
for  tbe  Department  at  State  to  carry  out 
tlie  authorttiea,  fancttons,  duties  and  re- 
wptmt^MJHtitm  tn  the  conduct  of  the  foreign 
affaln  of  the  United  States  and  other  pur- 
posea  authortated  by  law: 

(1)  For  "AdministraUon  of  Foreign  Af- 
fatn".  8a.3S4.aT2.000  for  the  fiscal  year  1988 
and  such  sums  aa  may  be  necessary  for  the 
flaeal  year  1S89. 

(a)  For  "International  Organizations  and 
Oonfaencea".  $508,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  1M8  and  such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary for  the  fiscal  year  1080. 

(3)  For  "International  Commissions", 
$33,708,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1988  and  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  fiscal  year 
1989. 

(4)  For  "Other  ActtvlUes",  $331,121,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  1988  and  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  for  the  fiscal  year  1989. 

TITLE  n— MISCELLANEOUS 
PROVISIONS 
SIC  »1.  DtSUSANCB  ABROAD. 

SecUm  5913  of  UUe  5  of  the  United  SUtes 
Code  Is  amended  by  inserting  "(including 
coat  of  liability  insurance)"  after  "unusual 


ttt.  Aureoamr  or  diplomatic  security 
Slavics. 
Section  37  of  the  State  Department  Basic 
Authorities  Act  (22  UJB.C.  2709)  is  amend- 


(1)  by  revistng  subparagraph  (aX2)  there- 
of to  read  as  follows: 

"(3)  for  the  purpose  of  conducting  such  in- 
vfstlKatlans 

(A)  obtain  and  execute  search  and  arrest 
warrants,  and 

(B)  obtain  and  serve  subpoenas  and  sum- 
monsea  issued  under  the  authority  of  the 
United  States: 

(C)  arrest  without  warrant  any  person  for 
a  TiolatiOD  of  section  911,  1001,  1028,  1541. 


1543.  1543,  1544,  1545.  or  1546  of  TiUe  18. 
United  SUtes  Code- 

"(1)  in  the  case  of  a  felony  violation,  if  the 
spe<^  agent  has  reasonable  grounds  to  be- 
lieve that  such  person  has  committed  or  Is 
cmnmitting  such  violation:  or 

"(it)  in  the  case  of  a  misdemeanor  viola- 
tion, if  the  violation  is  coomiitted  in  the 
presence  of  the  spedal  agent.";  and 

(3)  by  revising  subparagraph  (aKS)  there- 
of to  read  aa  f  ollowa: 

"(8)  arrest  without  warrant  any  person  for 
a  violation  of  secUon  111.  112.  351.  or  970  of 
TlUe  18.  United  States  Code— 

"(A)  in  the  case  of  a  felony  violation,  if 
the  apedal  agent  has  reasonable  grounds  to 
believe  that  such  person  has  committed  or 
is  committing  such  violation:  or 

"(B)  in  the  case  of  a  misdemeanor  viola- 
tion, if  the  violation  is  committed  in  the 
presence  of  the  special  agent." 
SBC  MS.  c:arry4>vbb  op  senior  poreign  serv- 
ics  perpormance  pay. 

Section  405(b)  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act 
of  1880  (22  U.S.C.  3965(b))  is  amended— 

(1>  in  paragraph  (4).  by  inserting  at  the 
end  thereof  the  f ollowinr. 

"iUiy  amount  which  is  not  paid  to  a 
meoiber  of  the  Senior  Foreign  Service 
during  a  fiscal  year  because  of  this  limita- 
tion shall  l>e  paid  to  that  Individual  in  a 
limip  sum  at  the  beginning  of  the  following 
fiscal  year.  Any  amount  paid  under  this  au- 
thority during  a  fiscal  year  shall  be  taken 
into  account  for  purposes  of  applying  the 
limitation  in  the  first  sentence  of  this  sub- 
paragrvb  with  respect  to  such  fiscal  year." 
and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(8)  The  Secretary  of  State  shall  prescribe 
regiAations.  cnnsistent  with  section  5582  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  under  which 
payment  under  this  section  shall  be  made  in 
the  case  of  any  individual  whose  death  pre- 
cludes payment  under  paragraph  (4)  of  this 
subsection." 

SEC  M4.  COMPENSATION  OF  FASCELL  FELLOWS. 

Section  60S(b)  of  P.L.  99-399  is  amended 
by  revising  It  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  Authorities.  Fellows  may  be  deemed 
to  be  federal  employees  for  the  purposes  of 
the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1980  (22  U.S.C. 
3901  et  seq.).  TiUe  5  of  the  United  States 
Code,  and  all  other  laws  governing  federal 
employment:  or  alternatively  may  be  com- 
pensated through  a  contractual  agreement 
under  the  provisions  of  Section  2(c)  of  the 
State  Department  Basic  Authorities  Act  of 
1958.  as  amended." 

SEC.  206.  PRESERVATION  OF  MUSEUM  CHARACTER 
OF  PORTIONS  OF  DEPARTMENT  OF 
STATE  BUILDING. 

(a)  The  areas  of  the  Department  of  State 
Building,  located  at  2201  C  Street.  N.W.. 
Washington,  D.C.,  known  as  the  Diplomatic 
Reception  Rooms  (8th  Floor),  Secretary  of 
State's  offices  (7th  Floor),  Deputy  Secretary 
of  State's  offices  (7th  Floor),  and  7th  Floor 
Reception  Area,  respectively,  shall  be  ad- 
ministered pursuant  to  this  section. 

(b>  The  Secretary  of  State  shall  adminis- 
ter and  regulate  the  areas  described  in  sub- 
section (a)  (hereafter  "the  museum  areas") 
by  such  means  and  measures  as  conform  to 
the  fundamental  purpose  of  the  museum 
areas,  which  purpose  is  to  conserve  the  ar- 
chitecture, furnishings,  and  historic  objects 
therein  and  to  provide  for  the  enjoyment  of 
the  same  in  such  manner  and  by  such 
means  as  will  leave  them  unimpaired  for  the 
use  and  enjoyment  of  future  generations.  In 
carrying  out  this  section  primary  attention 
shall  be  given  to  the  preservation  and  inter- 


pretation of  their  present  museum  charac- 
ter, but  hothlng  done  under  this  section 
shall  conlUct  with  the  administration  of  the 
Departm^t  of  State  or  with  the  use  of  the 
museum  areas  for  official  purpoaes  of  the 
Departmffit  of  State. 

(c)  Articles  of  furniture,  fixtures,  and  dec- 
orative olftjectlves  of  the  museum  areas, 
when  dedued  by  the  Secretary  of  State  to 
be  of  historic  or  artistic  interest,  together 
with  such  similar  articles,  fixtures,  and  ob- 
jects as  are  acquired  by  the  Secretary  of 
State  in  the  future  when  similarly  so  de- 
clared. shaU  thereafter  be  considered  to  be 
the  propttty  of  the  Secretary  of  State  in  of- 
ficial capacity  and  shall  be  subject  to  dispo- 
sition solSly  in  accordance  with  this  section. 

(d)  When  the  Secretary  of  State  deter- 
mines that  any  of  the  articles  described  in 
subsectloa  (c)  are  no  longer  needed  for  use 
or  display  in  the  museiun  areas  or  may 
better  be  used  to  upgrade  the  museum 
areas,  the  Secretary  is  authorized,  under 
such  tenas  snd  canditiaDS  aa  the  Secretsry 
may  deem  advisable,  to  sell  the  articles  at 
fair  marlget  value  or  to  trade  them  without 
regard  to  the  requirements  of  the  Federal 
Property  and  Administrative  Services  Act  of 
1949,  as  mended.  The  proceeds  of  sale  may 
be  credited  to  the  unconditional  gift  ac- 
count of  the  Department  of  State,  and  items 
obtained  in  trade  shall  be  the  property  of 
the  Secretary  of  State  under  this  section. 
The  Secretary  of  State  may  also  lend  such 
articles.  «hen  not  needed  for  use  or  display 
in  the  above  described  areas,  to  the  Smith- 
sonian lastitutlon.  or  similar  institutions, 
for  care,  repair,  study,  storage  or  exhibition. 

SEC  MC  AUTHORmr  TO  INSURE  CONTENTS  OF 
STATE  DEPARTMENT  DIPLOMATIC  RE- 
CEPTION ROOMS. 

Section  3  of  the  State  Department  Basic 
Authorities  Act  of  1956  (22  U.S.C.  2670)  Is 
amended] 

(1)  by  ttrlking  "and"  after  subsection  (1) 
and  changing  the  period  at  the  end  of  sub- 
section ( j)  to  ";  and":  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(k)  obtain  insurance  on  the  furnishings, 
including  works  of  art  and  antiques,  which 
may  from  time  to  time  be  within  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  Fine  Arts  Committee  of  the 
Department  of  State  of  the  Diplomatic 
Rooms  of  the  Department." 

SEC  20T.  OJMINATION  OF  UNNECESSARY  REPORT- 
ING REQUIREMENTS 

(a)  The  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1980  is 
amended  as  follows: 

(1)  in  section  105(dK2)  (22  U.S.C. 
390S(d)(3)).  by  striking  the  existing  text  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(dX2)  The  Secretary  shall  transmit  to 
each  House  of  the  Congress  the  Depart- 
ment's reports  on  its  equal  employment  op- 
portunity and  affirmative  action  programs 
and  its  minority  recruitment  programs  as 
required  under  the  statutes  enforced  by  and 
the  regulations  and  directives  issued  by  the 
E^ual  Eknplosrment  Opportunity  Commis- 
sion (EEDC)  and  the  U.S.  Office  of  Person- 
nel Maaagement  (OPM).  These  reports 
shall  be  transmitted  at  least  annually,  and 
shall  be  received  by  the  Congress  not  later 
than  30  days  after  their  original  submission 
to  EEOC  or  OPM."; 

(2)  in  section  601(c)  (22  U.S.C.  4001(c)),  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(4)  Nat  later  than  March  1  of  each  year, 
the  Secretary  of  State  shall  submit  a  report 
to  the  St>eaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations c(  the  Senate  which  shall— 


"(a)  describe  the  steps  taken  and  planned 
in  furthersDoe  of  (A)  maximum  competibU- 
ity  among  agencies  utilizing  the  Foreign 
Service  personnel  system,  as  provided  for  in 
section  203.  and  (B)  the  devel<vment  of  uni- 
form policies  and  procedures  and  consolidat- 
ed personnel  functions,  as  provided  for  in 
section  204; 

"(b)  specify  the  upper  and  lower  limits 
planned  by  each  such  agency  for  recruit- 
ment, advancement,  and  reduction  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Service,  as  provided  for  in  sec- 
tion 601(cK2),  includiiig  with  respect  to 
each  of  the  relevant  promotion  competition 
groups  the  projected  ranges  of  rates  of  ap- 
pointment.  promotion,  and  attrition  over 
each  of  the  next  five  fiscal  years,  as  well  as 
a  comparison  of  such  projections  with  the 
projections  for  the  proceeding  year  and 
with  actual  rates  of  appointment,  promo- 
tion, and  attrition,  including  a  full  explana- 
tion of  any  diviatlons  from  projections  re- 
ported in  the  proceeding  year;  and 

"(c)  specify  the  numbers  of  members  of 
the  Service  who  are  assigned  to  positions 
classified  under  section  501  which  are  more 
than  one  grade  higher  or  lower  than  the 
personal  rank  of  the  member."; 

(3)  in  section  703  (22  U.S.C.  4023).  by  re- 
pealing subsection  (f )  thereof;  and 

(4)  by  repealing  section  2402  (22  U.S.C. 
4173). 

(b)  Section  152(c)  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Authorization  Act,  Fiscal  Years  1986  and 
1987  (99  Stat.  428)  is  repealed. 

SEC  MS.  AUTHORITY  TO  INVEST  AND  RECOVER  EX- 
PENSES FROM  CLAIMS  SETTLEMENT 
FUNDS. 

(a)  Title  I  of  the  International  Claims  Set- 
Uement  Act  of  1940  (22  U.S.C.  1621  et  teg.) 
is  amended  by  inserting  at  the  end  of  sec- 
tion 8  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(g)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  invest  the  amoimts 
held  respectively  in  the  'special  funds'  es- 
tablished by  this  section  in  public  debt  secu- 
rities with  maturities  suitable  for  the  needs 
of  the  separate  accounts  and  bearing  inter- 
est at  rates  determined  by  the  Secretary, 
taking  into  consideration  the  average 
market  yield  on  outstanding  marketable  ob- 
ligations of  the  United  States  of  comparable 
maturities.  The  Interest  earned  on  the 
amounts  in  each  special  fund  shall  be  used 
to  make  payments.  In  accordance  with  sub- 
section (c),  on  awards  payable  from  that 
special  fund." 

(b)  The  Act  of  February  27,  1896  (29  Stat. 
32,  22  U.S.C.  2668a)  is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  by  inserting  ",  subject  to  the  deduction 
made  under  subse<^ion  (b)  of  this  section,  if 
any,"  after  "and  certify  the  same"  in  the 
second  sentence; 

(2)  by  designating  the  existing  text,  as  so 
amended,  as  subsection  (a); 

(3)  by  inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection  (b): 

"(b)  The  Secretary  of  State  shall  deduct 
from  moneys  received  from  foreign  govern- 
ments and  other  sources  as  a  result  of  an 
international  arbitration  or  other  interna- 
tional dispute  settlement  proceeding  to 
which  the  United  States  is  a  party  an 
amount  equal  to  5  percent  of  any  moneys 
determined  by  the  Secretary  to  be  due  a  pri- 
vate U.S.  claimant,  as  reimbursement  for  ex- 
penses incurred.  The  amount  so  deducted 
shall  be  covered  into  the  Treasury  to  the 
credit  of  miscellaneous  receipts.  This  sub- 
section shall  not  apply  to  any  expenses  in- 
curred or  amounts  received  in  connection 
with  the  Iran-United  States  (naims  Tribu- 
nal, or  to  any  funds  created  under  section 
1627  of  this  title." 


(c)  The  Act  of  May  15. 1938  (49  Stat.  1321; 
22  VS.C.  2681)  is  amended- 

(1)  by  designating  the  existing  text  there- 
of as  subsection  (a);  aitd 

(2)  by  adding  a  new  subsection  (b)  at  the 
end  thereof,  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  The  Secretary  of  State  Is  authorized 
to  accept  reimbursement  from  corporations, 
firms  and  individuals  for  the  expense  of 
travel,  translation,  printing,  special  experts, 
and  other  extraordinary  expenses  incurred 
in  pursuing  a  claim  on  their  behalf  against  a 
foreign  government  or  other  foreign  entity. 
Such  reimbursements  shall  be  credited  to 
the  appropriation  account  against  which 
the  expense  was  initially  charged." 

SEC  2M.  U&INDU  FUND. 

Section  903  of  the  United  States-India 
Fund  for  Cultural  Educational,  and  Scientif- 
ic Cooperation  Act  (22  XJJS.C.  290 j-1)  is 
amended  by  inserting  at  the  end  of  section 
903(b)  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(c)  In  accordance  with  the  agreement  ne- 
gotiated pursuant  to  section  903(a).  the 
moneys  appropriated  as  described  In  subsec- 
tion (b)  above,  as  well  as  the  earnings  gener- 
ated therefrom,  may  be  made  available  for 
the  purposes  set  out  in  section  903(a)." 

SEC  Zlt.  EXTENSION  OF  UMITED  APPOINTMENTS. 

Chapter  3  of  title  I  of  the  Foreign  Service 
Act  of  1980  is  amended  in  section  309  (22 
U.S.C.  3949)— 

(A)  by  deleting  "section  311  (a)"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "sulisection  (b)"; 

(B)  by  designating  the  text,  as  so  amend- 
ed, as  subsection  (a);  and 

(C)  by  adding  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion (b): 

"(b)  A  limited  appointment  may  be  ex- 
tended for  continued  service  as — 

"(1)  a  consular  agent; 

"(11)  a  family  member  as  provided  in  sec- 
tion 311(a); 

"(ill)  a  career  candidate,  if  continued  serv- 
ice is  determined  i4>propriate  to  remedy  a 
matter  that  would  be  cognizable  as  a  griev- 
ance under  chapter  11;  or 

"(iv)  a  career  employee  in  another  Federal 
personnel  system  serving  in  a  Foreign  Serv- 
ice position  on  detail  from  another  agency." 

SEC.  211.  COMPENSATION. 

The  State  Department  Basic  Authorities 
Act  (22  UJS.C.  2669  et  seg.)  is  amended— 

(1)  in  section  35(b),  by  inserting  after  the 
second  sentence  thereof  the  following  new 
sentence:  "The  comi>ensation  for  this  posi- 
tion shall  be  at  the  annual  rate  for  positions 
authorized  by  section  5315  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code." 

(2)  in  section  203(a),  by  inserting  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  sentence: 
"The  Director  shall  be  compensated  at  the 
annual  rate  for  positions  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 5315  of  tlUe  5,  United  States  Code." 

SEC  212.  SURVIVOR  AND  HEALTH  BENEFITS  FOR 
CERTAIN  FORMER  SPOUSES. 

Chapter  8  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of 
1980  (22  U.S.C.  3901  et  aeg.)  is  amended  by 
inserting  after  Section  829  the  following  two 
sections: 

"SEC    SM.    SURVIVOR    BENEFffS    FOR    CXRTAIN 
FORMER  SPOUSEa 

"(a)(1)  Any  Individual  who  was  a  former 
spouse  of  a  participant  or  former  partici- 
pant on  February  14.  1981.  shall  be  entitled, 
to  the  extent  of  available  appropriations, 
and  except  to  the  extent  such  former  spouse 
Is  disqualified  under  subsection  (b),  to  a  sur- 
vivor annuity  equal  to  55  per  centiun  of  the 
greater  of — 

"(A)  the  full  amount  of  the  participant's 
or  former  participant's  annuity,  as  comput- 
ed under  Cht4>ter  8  of  the  Foreign  Service 
Act  of  1980;  or 


"(B)  the  full  amount  of  what  such  snnuity 
as  so  computed  would  be  if  the  participant 
or  former  participant  had  not  withdrawn  a 
lump-sum  portion  of  oootilbutloxw  made 
with  respect  to  such  annuity. 

"(2)  A  survivor  annuity  payable  under  this 
section  shall  be  reduced  by  an  amount  equal 
to  the  amount  of  rettrement  benefits,  not 
Including  benefits  under  Utle  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act,  received  by  the  former 
spouse  which  are  attributable  to  previous 
employment  of  such  former  spouse  by  the 
United  SUtes. 

"(b)  A  former  spouse  shall  not  be  entitled 
to  a  survivor  aimuitr  under  this  section  if— 

"(1)  an  election  has  been  made  with  re- 
spect to  such  former  spouse  under  section 
2109; 

"(2)  the  former  spouse  is  a  designated  ben- 
eficiary of  the  employee  as  a  person  with  an 
insurable  Interest; 

"(3)  the  former  spouse  remarries  before 
age  fifty-five; 

"(4)  the  former  spouse  is  leas  than  fifty 
years  of  age; 

"(5)  the  former  spouse  was  not  married  to 
the  participant  at  least  10  years  during  serv- 
ice of  the  participant  which  Is  creditable 
under  this  chapter  with  at  least  five  years 
occurring  while  the  participant  was  a 
member  of  the  Foreign  Service. 

"(cK  1)  The  entitlement  of  a  former  spouse 
to  a  survivor  annuity  under  this  section- 

"(A)  shall  commence— 

"(1)  in  the  case  of  a  former  spouse  of  a 
participant  or  former  participant  who  is  de- 
ceased as  of  the  effective  date  of  this  sec- 
tion, beginning  on  the  later  of — 

"(I)  the  sixtieth  day  after  such  date;  or 

"(II)  the  date  such  former  spouse  reaches 
the  age  fifty;  and 

"(11)  in  the  case  of  any  other  former 
spouse,  beginning  on  the  latest  of— 

"(I)  the  date  that  the  participant  or 
former  participant  to  whom  the  former 
spouse  was  married  dies; 

"(II)  the  sUtieth  day  after  the  effective 
date  of  this  section;  or 

"(III)  the  date  such  former  stmuse  reaches 
age  fifty;  and 

"(B)  shall  terminate  on  the  last  day  of  the 
month  before  the  former  spouse's  death  or 
remarriage  before  attaining  the  age  fifty- 
five. 

"(2)(A)  A  survivor  annuity  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  not  be  pajrable  unless  appropriate 
written  application  Is  provided  to  the  Secre- 
tary, complete  with  any  supporting  docu- 
mentation which  the  Secretary  may  by  reg- 
ulation require,  within  thirty  months  after 
the  effective  date  of  this  section. 

"(B)  Upon  approval  of  an  application  pro- 
vided under  subparagraph  (A),  the  appropri- 
ate survivor  aimuity  shall  be  payable  to  the 
former  spouse  with  respect  to  all  periods 
before  such  approval  during  which  the 
former  spouse  was  entitled  to  such  annuity 
under  this  section,  but  In  no  event  shall  a 
survivor  annuity  be  payable  under  this  sec- 
tion with  respect  to  any  period  before  the 
effective  date  of  this  section. 

"(d)  The  Secretary  shall— 

"(1)  as  soon  as  possible,  but  not  later  than 
sixty  days  after  the  effective  date  of  this 
section,  issue  such  regulations  as  may  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  this  section;  and 

"(2)  to  the  extent  practicable,  and  as  soon 
as  possible,  inform  each  Individual  who  was 
a  former  spouse  of  a  participant  or  former 
participant  on  February  14,  1981,  of  any 
rights  which  such  individual  may  have 
under  this  section." 
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FOB     dVTAIN 

'^a)  Snani  m  proflded  in  nibMction 

"(1)  ftKOMriy  BwiTlad  to  an  employee  or 
(ORMT  caplaarM  of  tbe  Voreign  Service, 
;  dlMOiTed  by  divorce  or 
itefdraMvT.  IMS; 

tS)  wfaa  at  any  time  durlnc  the  eictateen- 
atb  period  beftve  the  divoroe  or  annul- 
Mcame  ftaal.  wai  eowred  under  a 
beneflte  plan  aa  a  member  of  the 
family  of  aueh  employee  or  former  employ- 
ee; and 

"(S)  who  was  mantod  to  such  employee 
for  not  tai  tlian  ten  jean  durlnc  periods  of 
■ovsnoDentaervioo  by  such  employee,  is  eli- 
gible for  coverage  under  a  health  benefits 
plan  In  aBCordanoe  with  the  provlsioiis  of 
tlilB  section. 

"(bXl)  Any  tndlirtdual  eligible  for  coverage 
under  iiihanrfifin  (a)  may  enroll  in  a  health 
benefits  plan  for  self  alone  or  for  self  and 
family  If.  before  the  ezpirati<m  of  the  slx- 
moDtb  period  begtnntng  on  the  effective 
date  of  thk  secticn.  and  in  accordance  with 
such  procedures  as  the  Director  of  the 
Otflee  «f  Personnel  Management  shaU  by 
regnlatlan  preeeribe,  such  individual— 

"(A)  fDea  an  election  for  such  enrollment; 
and 

"(B)  arranges  to  pay  currently  into  the 
Anptoyees  Health  Benefits  Fund  under  sec- 
tion 8M»  of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  an 
amount  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  employee 
and  agency  oontrfbutloas  payable  in  the 
case  of  an  employee  enrolled  under  chapter 
W  of  such  title  in  the  same  health  beneflte 
plan  and  with  the  same  levd  of  benefits. 

"(3)  The  Secretary  shall,  as  soon  as  poesi- 
Ifle.  take  all  steps  practicable— 

"(A)  to  determine  the  idmtlty  and  current 
address  of  each  former  spouse  eligible  for 
coverage  under  subsectloD  (aK  and 

"(B)  to  notify  each  such  former  spouse  of 
that  individual's  rl^ts  under  this  section. 

"(3)  The  Secretary  shall  waive  the  six- 
month  limitation  set  forth  in  paragraph  (1) 
in  any  case  in  which  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines that  tiM  circumstances  so  warrant. 

"(cXl)  Any  former  spouse  who  remarries 
before  age  fifty-five  is  not  eligible  to  make 
an  election  under  subsection  (bX  1). 

"(3)  Any  former  spouse  enrolled  in  a 
health  benefits  plan  pursuant  to  an  election 
under  subsection  (bXl)  may  continue  the 
OTimUmwit,  under  the  conditions  of  eliglbU- 
tty  which  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Per- 
sonnel Management  shall  by  regulation  pre- 
scribe, except  that  any  former  spouse  who 
remaixles  before  sge  fifty-five  shall  not  be 
eligible  for  continued  enrollment  under  this 
section  after  the  end  of  the  thirty-one-day 
period  beginning  on  the  date  of  remarriage. 

"(d)  No  individual  may  be  covered  by  a 
healUi  benefits  plan  under  this  section 
during  any  period  in  which  such  individual 
is  enrolled  in  a  health  benefits  plan  under 
any  other  authority,  nor  may  any  individual 
be  covered  under  more  than  one  enrollment 
under  this  section. 

"(e)  For  purpoaes  of  this  section  the  term 
'health  benefits  plan'  means  an  approved 
health  benefits  plan  under  chapter  89  of 
title  5.  United  States  Code." 

(b)  The  additions  to  the  Foreign  Service 
Act  of  IMO  made  by  this  section  shall  take 
effect  on  October  1.  1B87,  or  90  days  after 
enactment,  if  later. 

8IC  ni.  PAY  LEVEL  OT  AMBASSADORS  AT  LARGE. 

"Htte  S  of  the  United  SUtes  Code  is 
amended  as  f  oUows: 

(a)  Chapter  53  of  UUe  5  of  the  United 
States  Code  is  amended— 


(A)  in  section  5313.  by  striking  "Ambassa- 
dors at  Large";  and 

(B)  in  section  5315.  by  inserting  "Ambas- 
aadois  at  targe"  at  the  end  thereof. 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(aXl)  shall  not  affect  the  salary  of  ineum- 
benta  of  such  positions  on  the  effective  date 
ofthtiAct. 

SBC  114.  OmCLVL  RK8IDBNCK  FOR  THE  SECRE- 
TARY OP  STATE. 

(a)  The  State  Department  Basic  Authori- 
ties Act  of  19541  is  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  section  39  as  section 
301  and  movtig  that  section  to  the  appro- 
priate place  in  the  Act;  and 

(3)  by  adding  immediately  after  section  38 
the  following  new  section: 

"omCIAI.  RKSmKNCS 

"Sac.  39.  (a)  The  Department  of  State 
may  construct,  or  acquire  by  purchase  or 
gift,  a  suitable  permanent  residence  within 
the  Washington.  D.C.  area  for  future  Secre- 
taries of  State.  The  Department  shall  not 
use  any  appropriated  funds  to  finance  such 
construction  or  acquisition,  but  instead 
shall  make  use  of  funds  and  other  property 
obtained  pursuant  to  section  25  of  the  State 
Department  Basic  Authorities  Act  of  1956. 
The  Department  may  insure  this  residence 
and  its  related  real  and  personal  property. 
In  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this  section, 
the  Department  may  use  the  authorities 
contained  In  22  U.S.C.  4308(d). 

"(b)  The  Department  shall  periodically 
advise  Congress  on  activities  undertaken 
pursuant  to  this  section." 

(b)  Section  130  of  PubUc  Law  99-93  is  re- 
pealed. 

SEC  tlS.  REFORM  IN  THE  BUDGET  DECISION- 
MAKING PROCEDURES  OF  THE 
UNTTED  NATIONS  AND  ITS  SPECTAL- 
IZED  AGENCIES. 

(a) '  FtRsniGS.— The  Congress  finds  that, 
with  the  adoption  of  General  Assembly  Res- 
olution 41/213,  the  United  Nations  has 
taken  a  first  concrete  step  toward  funda- 
mental reform  of  Its  decision-making  proce- 
dures on  program  budget  ntatters. 

(b)  Section  143  of  P.L.  99-93  (99  SUt.  405) 
is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  the  existing  subsection  (b)  thereof  is 
revised  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  Pmamcial  RispORSiBiLrrY  in  Budget 
PROcBDnKES.— In  order  to  achieve  greater  fi- 
nancial responsibility  in  preparation  of  the 
assessed  budgets  of  the  United  Nations  and 
its  at>ecialized  agencies,  the  F>re8ident  is 
urged  to  seek  the  adoption  and  implementa- 
tion by  such  agencies  of  decision-making 
I»Y>cedures  on  budgetary  matters  which 
assune  that  sufficient  attention  is  paid  to 
the  views  of  the  United  States  and  other 
member  states  who  are  major  financial  con- 
tributors to  such  assessed  budgets."; 

(2)  the  existing  subsection  <c)  thereof  is 
revised  to  read  as  follows: 

"(C)    LnOTATION    OR    ASSESSED    CONTRIBtt- 

TiONS. — (1)  With  respect  to  contributions  as- 
sessed for  calendar  year  1987  and  following 
years,  no  payment  may  be  made  for  an  as- 
sessed contribution  to  any  of  the  specialized 
agencies  of  the  United  Nations  In  excess  of 
20%  of  the  total  annual  budget  of  the 
agency  unless  the  President  determines  that 
such  agency  has  adopted  or  made  substan- 
tial progress  toward  adopting  such  proce- 
dures, and  that,  where  such  procedures 
have  been  adopted  they  are  being  Imple- 
mented in  a  manner  that  substantially 
achieves  the  objectives  of  this  legislation. 

"(3)  With  respect  to  contributions  as- 
sessed from  calendar  year  1987  and  follow- 
ing years  for  the  United  Nations,  no  pay- 
ment may  be  made  for  an  assessed  contribu- 
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tion  in  evxss  of  30%  of  the  total  annual 
budget  of  the  organisation  unless  the  Presi- 
dent detetmines  that  the  consensus  based 
deciston-maklng  procedure  established  by 
Oeneral  Assembly  Resolution  41/313  Is 
being  implemented  and  its  results  respected 
by  the  Oetteral  Assembly. 

"(3)  Where  the  above  Presidential  deter- 
minations have  been  made,  payment  of  as- 
sessed contributions  for  prior  years  may  be 
Dude  without  regard  to  this  limitation  to 
the  extent  that  Congress  makes  funds  avail- 
able explioltly  for  this  purpose.";  and 

(3)  the  following  new  subsection  (d)  is 
added  at  the  end  thereof: 

"(d)  In  addition,  there  are  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  such  additional  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  to  pay  the  full  United 
States  assessed  contributions  for  calendar 
years  1981  and  1988  to  the  United  Nations, 
its  specialized  agencies,  and  other  intemar 
tional  organizations." 

Section-bt-Sectioii  Araltsis 

title  i— authorizatior  of  afpropriattors 

Section  101:  Short  titU 

This  section  provides  that  the  Act  may  be 
cited  as  the  "Department  of  State  Authori- 
zation Act,  Fiscal  Tears  1988  and  1989". 

Section  102:  Authorization  of 
appropriations 

This  section  provides  an  authorization  of 
appropriations  for  the  Department  of  State 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section 
15(a)  of  the  State  Department  Basic  Au- 
thorities Act  of  1956  (22  U.S.C.  2680),  as 
amended.  This  Act  primarily  authorizes 
funds  to  lie  appropriated  under  this  legisla- 
tion for  the  fiscal  years  1988  and  1989  cate- 
gory. 

Category  (1)— authorizes  appropriations 
under  the  heading  "Administration  of  For- 
eign Affairs"  for  fiscal  years  1988  and  1989. 
This  category  provides  the  necessary  funds 
for  the  salaries,  expenses  and  allowances  of 
the  officers  and  employees  of  the  Depart- 
ment, both  for  the  United  States  and 
abroad.  It  includes  funds  for  executive  di- 
rection and  policy  formulation,  conduct  of 
diplomatic  relations  with  foreign  govern- 
ments and  international  organizations,  do- 
mestic public  information  activities.  This 
category  also  provides  for  representational 
expenses  In  accordance  with  Section  905  of 
the  Poreifn  Service  Act  of  1980.  Further,  it 
authorizes  funds  for  such  activities  as  the 
acquisition  and  maintenance  of  office  space 
and  living  quarters  for  staff  of  United 
States  agencies  abroad;  funds  for  relief  and 
repatriation  loans  to  United  States  citizens 
abroad  and  for  other  emergencies  of  the  De- 
partment; and  authorizes  appropriations  for 
buying  power  maintenance  and  protection 
of  foreign  missions  and  officials,  and  the 
American  Institute  in  Taiwan. 

Category  (2)— authorizes  appropriations 
for  fiscal  years  1988  and  1989  under  the 
heading  "International  Organizations  and 
Conferences".  This  category  provides  the 
necessary  funds  for  United  States  contribu- 
tions of  its  assessed  share  of  the  ext>enses  of 
the  United  Nations  and  other  international 
organizations  of  which  the  United  States  is 
a  member.  In  addition,  provision  is  made  for 
funding  of  official  United  States  Cxovem- 
ment  participation  in  regularly  scheduled  or 
planned  multilateral  intergovernmental 
conferenoes.  meetings  and  related  activities, 
and  for  contributions  to  international 
peacekeeping  activities  in  accordance  with 
multilateral  agreements. 


Category  (3>— authorizes  appropriations 
for  fiscal  years  IMS  and  1989  under  the 
heading  "International  Commissions".  This 
category  provides  funds  necessary  to  enable 
the  United  States  to  meet  its  obligatioits  as 
a  participant  in  international  commissions 
such  as  the  American  Sections  of  interna- 
tional commissions  dealing  with  American 
boundaries  and  related  matters  with  Canada 
and  Mexico,  and  international  fisheries 
commissions. 

Category  (4>— authorizes  appropriations 
for  fiscal  years  IBM  and  1989  under  the 
heading  "Other  Activities".  This  category 
enables  the  Secretary  of  State  to  provide  as- 
sistance and  make  contributions  for  mi- 
grants and  refugees,  including  contributions 
to  international  organizations  such  as  the 
United  National  High  Commissioner  for 
Refugees,  and  the  International  Conunittee 
for  the  Red  Ooss.  and  through  private  vol- 
untary agencies  and  through  governments, 
and  bilateral  assistance,  as  authorized  by 
law.  This  category  also  provides  funds  for 
United  States  bilateral  science  and  technol- 
ogy agreements.  Soviet-East  European  re- 
search, the  Asia  Foundation,  the  Fisher- 
men's Protective  Fund  and  the  Fishermen's 
Guaranty  Fund. 

In  addition  to  the  amounts  requested  to 
be  authorized  in  this  bill.  The  Department 
plans  to  utilize  the  following  authorizations 
aready  enacted  by  Congress  for 

Acquisition  and  Maintenance  of  Buildings. 
$416,911,000  in  1988  by  the  DiplomaUc  Se- 
curity and  Anti-terrorism  Act  of  1986  by  the 
Diplomatic  Security  and  Anti-terrorism  Act 
of  1986  (PX.  99-3M). 

Fishermen's  Protective  Fund.  $1,000,000 
in  1988  by  the  Fishermen's  Protective  Act 
(PX.  99-659). 

Fishermen's  Guaranty  Fund,  $1,800,000  in 
1988  by  the  Fishermen's  Protective  Act 
(P.L.  99-659). 

Foreign  Service  Retirement  and  Disability 
Fund.  $85,958,000  in  1988  under  Section 
24(a)  of  State  Department  Basic  Authorities 
Act  (22  U.S.C.  4061). 

As  a  result,  the  total  authorization 
amounts,  including  these  authorizations,  is 
$3,721,819,000  for  fiscal  year  1988  and  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  fiscal  year 
1989. 

TITLE  II— MISCKLLARBOnS  PKOVISIORS 

Section  201:  Insurance  abroad 
Chiefs  of  mission  and  other  senior  offi- 
cers, who  are  required  to  maintain  resi- 
dences which  exceed  personal  requirements 
because  of  officially  documented  represen- 
tational responsibilities,  would  be  author- 
ized to  obtain  so-called  "home-owner's"  li- 
ability insurance  at  Government  expense. 
Covered  would  be  Ambassadors,  Deputy 
Chief  of  Mission,  and  Counselors  of  Embas- 
sies. In  extraordinary  circumstances,  posts 
would  request  specific  authority  to  cover 
other  individuals  with  docimiented  and  fre- 
quent representational  responsibilities.  This 
would  offset  potential  personal  liability  of 
these  officers  for  death  or  injury  to  official 
invitees  on  the  premises  and  provide  com- 
pensation to  such  persons  which  may  be  un- 
available or  inadequate  under  the  laws  ap- 
plicable to  tort  claims  against  the  United 
SUtes. 

Section  202:  Authority  of  Diplomatic 
Security  Service 

This  section  amends  the  authority  of  De- 
partment of  State  special  agents  to  arrest 
without  a  warrant  in  order  to  correct  ambi- 
guity in  the  current  language  and  to  enable 
the  Department  more  effectively  to  carry 
out  its  enforcement  responsibilities.  Under 


current  law.  in  order  for  a  special  agent  to 
make  an  arrest  for  a  felony  violation  not 
committed  in  his  presence,  two  require- 
ments must  I>e  met  the  agent  must  have 
reasonable  grounds  to  l>elieve  that  such 
person  has  committed  or  Is  cc»nmltting  such 
violation  and,  in  addition,  the  person  must 
be  in  or  fleeing  from  the  immediate  area  of 
the  commission  of  the  violation. 

The  requirement  that  an  individual  be  in 
or  fleeing  from  the  area  of  the  crime  is  not 
a  usual  condition  of  comparable  arrest  au- 
thorities: for  example,  the  arrest  authorities 
of  the  Secret  Service,  F.B.I.,  Bureau  of  Alco- 
hol. Tobacco  and  Firearms,  and  the  Drug 
Enforcement  Administration  do  not  contain 
such  a  requirement.  It  is,  moreover,  a  se- 
verely restrictive  requirement,  which  effec- 
tively permits  arrest  only  when  the  agent 
can  apprehend  the  violator  almost  immedi- 
ately after  the  crime.  If.  for  example,  the  vi- 
olator successfully  escapes  pursuit  by  the 
agent,  the  agent  cannot  later  arrest  him. 
Even  if  an  individual  were  to  confess  to  pre- 
viously committing  a  crime  in  the  presence 
of  an  agent,  no  arrest  could  be  made.  "Hie 
proposed  amendment  would  remove  this  re- 
quirement, conforming  this  arrest  authority 
to  the  comparable  authority  of  other  feder- 
al agencies.  It  would  also  clarify  that  the 
authority  to  make  arrests  for  certain  viola- 
tions, as  specified  in  subsection  (aX3XC),  is 
to  be  used  in  connection  with  investigations 
concerning  illegal  passport  or  visa  issuance 
or  use. 

Section  203:  Carry-Over  of  Senior  Foreign 

Service  performance  pay 
This  is  a  conforming  amendment,  which 
exactly  parallels  a  provision  added  to  5 
U.S.C.  5383  with  repeect  to  the  Senior  Exec- 
utive Service  by  P.L.  98-615  of  November  8, 
1984.  The  purpose  is  identical  to  that  of  the 
earlier  SES  provision,  to  make  it  possible  for 
the  most  distinguished  performers  to  re- 
ceive the  full  benefits  devised  by  the  Con- 
gress in  recognition  of  their  contributions, 
without  exceeding  in  any  one  year  the  stat- 
utory limit  for  combined  base  pay  and  per- 
formance pay/presidential  awards:  the 
salary  of  Executive  Level  I  paid  to  a  Cabinet 
Secretary.  (Currently,  the  pay  structure  for 
the  SES  and  the  SFS  is  identical,  except  for 
the  absence  of  this  provision  with  respect  to 
the  SFS. 

Section  204:  Compensation  offascell  feUotos 
This  is  a  perfecting  amendment,  intended 
to  clarify  the  original  intent  of  Title  X  of 
P.L.  99-399  that  FasceU  Fellows  could  either 
be  appointed  on  limited  Foreign  Service  ap- 
pointments, or  on  a  contractual  basis.  Under 
this  amendment.  iu>pointments  under  limit- 
ed Foreign  Service  appointment  authority 
would  be  subject  to  all  laws  and  regulations 
governing  federal  employees.  Compensation 
under  a  contractural  arrangement,  on  the 
other  hand,  would  be  governed  by  Section 
2(c)  of  the  State  Department  Basic  Authori- 
ties Act.  concerning  personal  service  con- 
tracts. Direct  hiring  and  contract  authority 
would  not  be  mixed  for  any  one  individual. 
Section  205:  Preservation  of  museum  char- 
acter of  portions  of  Department  of  Stale 
Building 

This  section  provides  authority  and  a  stat- 
utory mandate  for  the  Secretary  of  State, 
with  the  guidance  of  the  Department  of 
State's  Curator  of  the  Diplomatic  Reception 
Rooms,  to  preserve  the  historic  style  and 
quality  of  designated  areas  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  Building.  It  is  similar  to 
Public  Law  87-286  (75  Stat.  586)  which  Is 
the  t>asis  for  preserving  the  museum  charac- 
ter of  the  White  House. 


Subsection  (a)  describes  the  areas  so  desig- 
nated; they  are: 

(1)  the  Diplomatic  Reception  Rooms  on 
the  8th  floor  of  the  bulUUng  (the  John 
Qulncy  Adsms.  Thomas  Jefferson.  Benjap 
mln  Pranldln.  James  Monroe,  James  Madi- 
son. Henry  Clay.  Martin  Van  Buren.  Daniel 
Webster,  James  Buchanan,  Robert  living- 
ston  Rooms  and  adjacent  lounges  aiMl 
halls); 

(2)  the  offices  and  reception  areas  of  the 
Secretary  and  Deputy  Secretary  of  State  on 
the  7th  floor  of  the  building,  and 

(3)  the  7th  floor  Receptkm  Area  (bnmedi- 
ately  outside  the  Secretary's  office,  also 
known  as  the  Treaty  Rooms). 

Subsection  (b)  directa  the  Secretary  of 
State  to  administer  and  regulate  the  histori- 
cal areas  designated  hi  subsection  (a),  called 
the  museum  areas  for  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion, by  such  means  and  measures  as  con- 
form to  their  fimdamental  purpose.  This 
would  include  access  to  the  puUic,  as  in 
present  practice,  to  provide  proper  security 
and  to  avoid  unnecessary  wear  and  tear. 
The  f  undammtal  purpose  is  to  conserve  the 
present  historical  Integrity  of  the  arehitec- 
ture.  furnishings,  and  historic  objects  in 
these  areas  and  to  provide  for  their  enjoy- 
ment in  a  manner  and  means  which  will 
leave  them  unimpaired  for  the  use  and  en- 
joyment of  future  generations.  The  Secre- 
tary of  State  would  give  primary  attention 
to  the  preservation  and  interpretation  of 
the  character  of  the  designated  areas  ss 
presently  existing  or  already  planned. 
(Work  on  the  Deputy  Secretary's  offices  is 
scheduled  to  begin  in  1988).  However,  this 
authority  is  not  to  be  exercised  in  a  way 
which  would  conflict  with  the  administra- 
tion of  the  State  Department  or  with  the 
use  of  the  museum  areas  for  offidal  p'ur- 
poses. 

Subsection  (c)  provides  authority  for  the 
Secretary  of  State  to  decide  which  articles 
of  furniture,  fixtures,  and  decorative  objects 
now  in  the  areas  or  subsequently  acquired, 
are  of  historic  or  artistic  interest  and  to  dis- 
pose of  those  items  in  accordance  with  this 
section. 

Subsection  (d)  authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
State  to  sell  or  trade  items  designated  under 
subsection  (c)  when  they  are  not  needed  for 
the  museum  areas  or  can  be  used  to  upgrade 
the  museum  areas  either  in  terms  of  quality 
or  of  historic  value.  In  order  to  provide  the 
flexibility  necessary  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  section,  such  sales  or  trades  are 
exempted  for  the  provisions  of  the  Federal 
Property  and  Administrative  services  Act  of 
1949,  as  amended.  Conditions  on  items  ac- 
cepted as  conditional  gifts  would  continue 
to  be  observed.  Proceeds  of  sale  would  be 
credited  to  the  State  Department's  uncondi- 
tional gift  account  and  allocated  to  the  Cu- 
rator. Items  obtained  in  trade  would  become 
the  property  of  the  Secretary  of  State 
under  this  section.  Through  the  Secretary, 
the  equator  would  also  be  authoriaed  to 
lend  articles  from  the  museum  areas  to 
other  institutions,  such  as  museums,  for 
care,  repair,  study,  storage  or  exhibition. 

It  is  expected  that  the  Secretary  of  State 
will  carry  out  the  above  functions  with  the 
advice  of,  and  through,  a  full-time  Curator, 
who  would  exercise  day-to-day  supervision 
and  administration  of  the  Museum  Areas. 
The  (Xirator  should  be  a  person  with  recog- 
nized expertise  in  historical  decoration  and 
related  matters.  The  present  incimibent 
serves  under  a  career  appointment,  but 
when  it  should  be  necessary  to  find  a  re- 
placement, the  successor  would  serve  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  Secretary, 
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TbM  neUoB  aottioriMB  the  Department  of 
8Uta  to  oi*  approiirtated  funds  to  Insure 
the  part  of  Its  val^lde  Ameriona  CoUec- 
tion  which  is  purdiaaed.  At  present  the  De- 
partment hM  the  snthorlty  to  insure  loaned 
itCBBB  by  OomptroDo'  Oenerml  Ruling  (17 
Oomp.  Oen.  66(1W7)),  and  items  vhich  are 
Clfts  to  tiM  coUsetiQn  (seeUon  2S<d)  of  the 
State  Dapartmnt  Baale  Authorities  Act  of 
1S66.  aa  VS.C.  M»T(d)).  The  Department 
lai^a  authority  to  insure  tfatngs  purchased 
vtth  «ionatlons  of  money.  In  a  recent  lnq>ec- 
tlon  raport.  the  Dcpannent's  Prosram  In- 
9eetar  Oeneral  reeonmended  that  the  De- 
partment ".  .  .  se^  appropriate  leglalative 
authoftty  ...  to  insure  the  entire  coUeo- 
ttOB."  This  seems  prudent,  and  this  section 
would  do  that  lUs  insurance  would  cost 
approztanatriy  $43,000  annually.  The  collec- 
tion is  estimated  to  be  worth  $30,000,000. 
aeetUrn  2§7:  Iteportlno  nvuirtmenU 

Tiken  together,  these  four  amendments 
are  intended  to  atmidUy  reportins  require- 
ment — ~'^**''  with  the  Foreign  Service 
Act  of  1960.  and  a  closely  related  provision 
in  the  Foreicn  Relations  Authorization  Act, 
Fiscal  Years  IMS  and  1986  (PX.  9»-93).  as  a 
result  of  ttane  and  experience  with  the  re- 
ports in  questlan.  The  intent  is  to  continue 
to  provide  the  Congress  with  desired  infor- 
mation, while  reducing  the  workload  In- 
volved in  producing  reports  the  relevance  of 
which  is  now  overtaken,  or  the  utility  of 
which  has  provra  to  be  questionable. 

Subaectian  (aXl)  eUmiaates  a  redundant 
provislaD  of  section  105,  which  requires  a 
oomprt^enstve  report  on  Equal  Employ- 
ment Opportunity  aetlvttles  which  essential- 
ly repBcates  Information  produced  on  a 
somewhat  different  time  schedule  and  in  a 
slightly  different  format  for  the  Equal  Em- 
Idoyment  Omxnrtunlty  Commission.  Elimi- 
nation of  the  current  requirements  and  sub- 
stitution of  this  new  one  will  continue  to 
provide  the  same  information  to  the  Con- 
gress, while  simplifying  production  difficul- 
Ues. 

Subsections  (aXS)  and  (4)  taken  together 
revise  the  reporting  requirements  associated 
with  the  concept  of  maint.alning  a  "regular, 
predictable  flow"  of  personnel  into  the  For- 
eign Service,  into  and  through  the  Senior 
Foreign  Service,  and  leaving  the  Service, 
and  elimlnatie  certain  "one-time"  reporting 
requirements  no  longer  need  because  imple- 
mentation of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  is 
complete.  Subsection  (c)  repeals  the  existing 
lepMting  requirement  in  its  entirety,  but 
subsection  (d)  reinstates,  in  language  identi- 
cal to  that  in  the  original  report,  those  ele- 
ments which  continue  to  be  usefuL  The  re- 
quirement to  continue  to  report  on 
"stretch"  and  "down-stretch"  assignments  \s 
maintained,  although  the  requirement  to 
produce  a  name  list  Is  omitted  as  being  un- 
necessary. Such  information  could  be  pro- 
vided by  request,  if  particular  circimistances 
make  it  pertinent  in  the  Congress'  view. 

Subsection  (aX3)  repeals  the  requirement 
to  produce  an  annual  report  on  agency  pro- 
fearional  development  programs  and  the  re- 
sources necessary  and  available  to  achieve 
them.  This  report  has  proven  to  be  particu- 
larly difficult  to  develop  on  the  required 
interagency  basis,  has  not  served  the  intend- 
ed purpose  of  making  more  resources  avail- 
able for  professional  development  activities, 
and  has  elldted  no  comment  or  notice  from 
recipients.  The  agencies  would  continue  to 
undertake  to  provide  information  on  profes- 
sional development  for  oversight  purposes 


in  the  context  of  authorization  and  amiro- 
prlation  submissions,  and  as  requested  by 
the  Congress  when  specific  issues  warrant. 

SiAwection  (b)  eliminates  a  reporting  re- 
quirement which  relates  to  the  report  re- 
ferrgd  to  in  subsection  (aX  1 ). 
SecKon  20i:  Authorltv  to  inveat  and  recover 
etpenaet  from  claimt  aettlemtnt  furtdt 

Subsection  (a)  of  this  proposed  section 
would  provide  general  statutory  authority 
for  Treasury  to  earn  and  pay  interest  on 
fun<lB  deposited  by  foreli^  governments 
puraiant  to  lumpsum  claims  setUonents, 
pending  payment  to  individual  claimants.  At 
present,  when  the  United  States  enters  into 
a  claims  settiement  agreement  with  another 
country,  amounts  paid  to  the  U.S.  Oovem- 
ment  are  held  in  individual  claims  accounts 
by  the  Treasury.  There  is  often  considerable 
delay  between  the  time  the  payments  are 
made  to  the  Treasury  and  the  time  at  which 
the  individual  claims  are  fully  adjudicated 
and  paid  to  successful  claimants.  The  Inter- 
national Claims  Settiement  Act  of  1949, 
however,  makes  no  provision  for  investment 
and  accrual  of  interest.  Congress  has  ad- 
dressed this  problem  in  the  Czechoslovaltian 
Claims  Settiement  Act  of  1981,  which  spe- 
cifically provides  that  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  shall  invest  settlement  monies  at 
market  rates  and  that  the  interest  earned 
shall  be  paid  to  claimants  along  with  the 
principal  amount  of  the  settiement.  This 
amendment  would  provide  similar  authority 
with  respect  to  other  settiement  funds. 

Subsection  (b)  would  revise  22  U.S.C. 
2668a,  concerning  funds  received  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  from  foreign  governments 
and  others  in  settiement  of  international 
claims,  in  order  to  require  the  Secretary  of 
State  to  deduct  a  percentage  fee  amount  for 
reimbursement  of  expenses  in  cases  where 
the  payment  is  received  as  a  result  of  an 
international  arbitration  or  other  interna- 
tional dispute  settlement  proceedings  to 
whleh  the  United  States  is  a  party.  Such 
proceedings  could  include,  for  example,  the 
establishment  of  an  ad  hoc  tribunal  such  as 
the  Iran-United  States  Claims  Tribunal 
where  private  parties  could  bring  their 
claims.  This  amount  would  be  deducted 
from  amounts  determined  to  be  due  to  U.S. 
citizens  in  connection  with  such  claims,  and 
would  be  deposited  with  the  Treasury  to  the 
credit  of  miscellaneous  receipts. 

Subsection  (c)  would  extend  the  existing 
authority  of  the  Secretary  of  State  to 
accept  reimbursement  for  certain  expenses 
Incurred  on  behalf  of  private  citizens,  con- 
tained in  22  U.S.C.  2661,  to  Include  author- 
ity to  accept  reimbursement  for  certain  ex- 
traordinary expenses,  such  as  costs  of 
travel,  translation,  printing,  and  special  ex- 
perts, incurred  in  pursuing  claims  on  liehalf 
of  n.S.  parties  against  foreign  goverrunents 
or  aitities.  This  amendment  would  not  re- 
quire that  the  private  party  pay  for  such  ex- 
penses, but  would  permit  the  State  Depart- 
ment to  accept  voluntary  offers  of  reim- 
bursement. 

Saction  209:  U.S.- India  fund 

The  agreement  between  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  and  the  government  of 
India,  authorized  by  section  902(a)  of  the 
United  States-India  Fund  for  (Cultural,  Edu- 
cational, and  Scientific  Cooperation  Act, 
(USIF)  was  signed  in  New  Delhi  on  January 
7,  1187.  The  agreement  is  to  remain  in  force 
for  ten  years  from  that  date  unless  termi- 
nated earlier  by  mutual  agreement,  or  may 
be  extended  by  mutiuU  agreement  of  the 
two  governments.  The  agreement  specifies 
that  "The  two  goverrunents  will  make  their 
best  efforts   to   ensure  that   all  available 


USIF  reaouroes,  including  interest  earnings 
and  capital  which  may  have  been  author- 
iaed  for  ^location  by  UJ3.  legislative  action, 
are  obligated  for  approved  projects  by  the 
expiration  date."  The  Departments  of  Com- 
merce, Justice,  and  State,  the  Judiciary,  and 
Related  Agencies  Appropriation  Act,  1985, 
appropriated  $110,000,000  worth  of  U.S.- 
owned  Indian  rupees  "for  investment  by  the 
TreasiuT  to  generate  earnings"  to  be  avail- 
able to  the  Fund.  This  amendment  would 
permit  uge  of  the  initial  capitalization  as 
well  as  the  interest  eamlivgs  for  the  pur- 
poses set  out  in  Section  902(a),  in  accord- 
ance with  the  agreement  as  negotiated  and 
signed. 

Section  2 JO:  Exclusions  from  5  year  limit 
on  limited  appointrnents  (F.S.  Act  sec.  309) 

This  amendment  would  consolidate  excep- 
tions to  the  5  year  limitation  on  the  dura- 
tion of  limited  appointments  in  Section  309. 

Agency  management  would  be  granted 
discretioa  to  extend  non-career  candidate 
apiMintments  in  four  categories:  (1)  consul- 
ar agents,  (2)  family  members.  (3)  career 
employees  of  other  agencies  serving  abroad 
on  reimbursable  detail  in  Foreign  Service 
positions,  and  (4)  candidates,  where  man- 
agement determines  that  such  extension  is 
i4>propriate  in  order  to  remedy  a  problem 
cognizable  under  Foreign  Service  grievance 
system. 

Consular  agents  perform  consular  services 
where  there  are  no  Foreign  Service  posts.  It 
is  highly  desirable  to  retain  satisfactory 
agents  indefinitely.  Since  agents  are  not 
available  for  duty  worldwide,  and  are  fre- 
quently foreign  nationals,  they  cannot  Xye 
career  members  of  the  Foreign  Service. 

The  exception  for  family  members  is  al- 
ready provided  by  Section  311,  but  is  con- 
solidated here  for  convenient  reference. 

The  exception  for  career  employees  of 
other  aglmcies  furthers  the  efficiency  of 
government  operations.  For  example,  career 
Civil  Service  employees  of  the  Social  Securi- 
ty Administration  routinely  serve  abroad  as 
Federal  Benefits  officers  for  a  single  tour, 
and  then  return  to  SSA  Sometimes,  howev- 
er, iMth  the  employee  and  SSA  would  prefer 
to  have  them  remain  overseas  for  more  than 
five  yeam.  These  voluntary  extensions  of 
the  limited  appointment  will  not  affect  the 
employee's  career  status  in  the  ClvU  Service. 

Finally,  the  exception  for  career  candi- 
dates would  allow  an  agency  to  extend  an 
appointment  if  deemed  necessary  to  give  a 
career  candidate  an  equitable  chance  at  con- 
sideration for  career  tenure,  as  a  remedy  for 
a  matter  cognizable  under  grievance  proce- 
dure. This  authority  would  allow  manage- 
ment to  act  expeditiously  in  cases  where 
equity  clearly  warrants  an  extension,  in- 
stead of  waiting  for  the  employee  to  file  a 
grievance  and  allowing  the  Grievance  Board 
to  extend  the  appointment. 

Section  ill:  Establishing  a  pay  authority 
for  the  Director  of  the  International  Com- 
munications Policy  Bureau  and  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  Foreign  Missions 
Sectioi)  211  would  establish  a  pay  author- 
ity for  the  Director  of  the  International 
Communications  Policy  Bureau  and  for  the 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Foreign  Missions. 
These  txKitions  were  established  by  P.L.  98- 
164  (96  Stat.  1017).  Both  of  these  positions 
require  Senate  confirmation   and   present 
duties  are  at  the  Executive  IV  level.  Pay 
would  be  set  at  this  level  for  both  positions. 
This  amendment  is  required  because  the 
legislation  establishing  these  positions  did 
not  set  a  pay  level  nor  is  there  other  author- 
ity to  set  a  pay  level,  other  than  non-career 


SPS,  which  is  Inappropriate  for  domestic 
political  appointees.  (SES  authorities  are 
specifically  not  available  for  positions  re- 
quiring Senate  confirmation.) 
Section  212:  Survivor  benefits  and  health  in- 
surance for  former  spouses  (F.S.  Act  sea. 
830  and  831 J 

This  amendment  adds  sections  830  and 
831  to  Chapter  8  of  the  Act  to  provide  survi- 
vor annuities  and  access  to  health  insurance 
coverage  to  former  spouses  who  were  di- 
vorced from  meml>ers  of  the  Service  before 
the  effective  date  of  the  1980  Act.  The 
amendment  parallels  the  1987  authorization 
act  for  the  Intelligence  Community,  wliich 
extended  the  same  benefits  to  former 
spouses  of  CIA  employees  divorced  l)efore 
the  legislation  which  had  originally  estab- 
lished former  spouse  benefits  for  the  CIA. 

This  will  ease  the  plight  of  this  closed 
group  of  less  than  100  former  spouses  who 
have  spent  long  periods  in  suprwrt  of  the 
U.S.  Government  through  service  with  their 
former  husbands  at  posts  abroad.  The  1980 
Act  protects  those  who  become  former 
spouses  after  its  effective  date  of  February 
15.  1981,  but  that  Act  was  not  made  retroac- 
tive. 

This  amendment  would  allow  these 
former  spouses  to  received  survivor  annu- 
ities, provided  that  the  former  spouse  meets 
these  qualifying  conditions; 
(i)  does  not  remarry  prior  to  age  55; 
(ii)  was  married  to  a  participant  who  was 
qualified  to  leave  a  survivor  aimuity; 

(iii)  was  married  to  the  participant  during 
at  least  10  years  of  creditable  service,  and 
during  at  least  5  years  in  the  Foreign  Serv- 
ice; 

(iv)  is  not  eligible  for  benefits  under  Sec- 
tion 2109  of  the  Act  as  a  designated  benefi- 
ciary of  the  employee; 

(V)  files  an  application  within  30  months; 
and 

(vi)  is  over  age  50  at  the  time  of  filing 
such  applications. 

The  Secretary  would  be  required  to  issue 
implementing  regulations  within  120  days  of 
enactment  and,  to  the  maximum  extent 
practicable,  to  notify  affected  individuals. 

Benefits  under  this  section  would  be  paid 
from  the  Fund  without  requiring  any  reduc- 
tion of  benefits  paid  to  others. 

It  is  estimated  that  eligible  persons  cov- 
ered by  this  retroactive  program  have 
served  abroad  in  the  Foreign  Service  com- 
munity an  average  of  12  years.  They  deserve 

this  l>enef  it  l>ecause 

Many  in  this  group  are  old,  disabled,  have 
little  worlc  experience. 

They  are  cut-off  from  Government  pen- 
sions and  few  have  Social  Security  protec- 
tion. 

They  are  faced  disadvantages  not  faced  by 
others,  including  cultural,  legal  and  linguis- 
tic barriers  to  their  own  paid  employment. 

They  were  subjected  to  riots,  bombings, 
diseases. 

They  were  required,  prior  to  1972,  to  per- 
form representational  taslcs  for  the  United 
States. 

Section  831  would  allow  former  spouses  di- 
vorced before  May  7,  1985,  access  to  the 
Federal  Employees  Health  Benefits  Plan, 
under  certain  conditions.  The  former  spouse 
would  need  to  demonstrate  that  he  or  she 
was  covered  as  a  married  dependent  of  an 
employee  within  eighteen  months  of  the  di- 
vorce. The  former  spouse  would  pay  t»oth 
the  employer  and  employees'  share  of  pre- 
miums, and  the  former  spouse  could  not 
participate  in  the  PEHBP  if  he  or  she  had 
other  group  health  insurance  coverage.  This 
amendment  would  also  parallel  a  similar  ex- 


tension of  benefits  to  former  spouses  of 
Civil  Service  and/or  CIA  employees. 
Section  213:  Changing  the  salary  of 
Ambassadors  at  Large  IS  U.S.C.  531 3 J 
This  change  would  reduce  the  salary 
levels  of  Ambassadors  at  Large  from  Execu- 
tive Level  II  to  Level  IV,  i.e..  from  the  equiv- 
alent of  the  Deputy  Secretary  to  the  equiva- 
lent of  an  Assistant  Secretary.  The  Depart- 
ment believes  this  change  is  needed  to  re- 
flect accurately  the  responsibility  vested  in 
Ambassadors  at  Large.  Ambassadors  who 
are  Chiefs  of  Mission  are  no  longer  paid  at 
the  equivalent  of  Level  II;  Ambassadors  at 
Large  should  similarly  be  salaried  at  a  lower 
Executive  Level.  This  provision  would  not 
reduce  the  salary  of  employees  currently 
serving  as  Ambassadors  at  Large,  but  would 
talte  effect  prospectively. 

Section  214:  Official  residence  for  the 
Secretary  of  State 
This  section  would  make  clear  that  the 
Department  of  State,  using  its  gift  author- 
ity under  section  25  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment Basic  Authorities  Act  of  1956.  may 
construct,  or  acquire  by  purchase  or  gift,  a 
suitable  permanent  residence  within  the 
Washington.  D.C.  area  for  future  Secretar- 
ies of  State.  The  Department  would  be  au- 
thorized to  insure  the  residence,  its  contents 
and  other  structures  on  the  property.  In 
carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this  section, 
the  Department  would  be  authorized  to  use 
the  provisions  of  22  U.S.C.  4308(d)  with  re- 
spect to  contracting.  It  is  the  intention  of 
the  Department  of  State  that  the  residence 
would  be  operated  and  maintained  at  no 
cost  to  the  government,  except  for  costs  of 
security,  which  would  continue  to  be  paid 
for  out  of  appropriated  funds. 
Section  2 IS:  Reform  in  the  budget  decision- 
making procedures  of  the  United  Nations 
and  its  specialized  agencies 
This  amendment  would  modify  section 
143  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Authorization 
Act.  Fiscal  Years  1986  and  1987  (P.L.  99-93. 
99  Stat.  405)  to  take  account  of  the  subse- 
quent progress  which  has  been  made  by  the 
United  Nations  in  reforming  its  budget  deci- 
sion-making procedures.  The  proposed 
amendment  would  retain  the  basic  structure 
and  purpose  of  section  143  but  would  not  set 
forth  weighted  voting  as  the  only  type  of 
procedure  which  should  be  sought  to 
achieve  the  goal  of  fiscal  responsiveness.  As 
the  United  Nations  has  demonstrated,  alter- 
native procedures  such  as  consensus-based 
decision-making  can  provide  even  more  ef- 
fectively for  responsiveness  to  the  views  of 
major  donors. 

Thus,  this  amendment  would  revise  sub- 
section (b)  of  section  143  to  urge  the  Presi- 
dent to  seek  the  adoption  and  implementa- 
tion by  the  United  Nations  and  specialized 
agencies  of  decision-making  procedures  on 
budgetary  matters  which  assure  that  suffi- 
cient attention  is  paid  to  the  views  of  the 
United  States  and  other  member  states  who 
are  major  financial  contributors.  It  is  recog- 
nized that  the  United  Nations  has  taken  a 
step  toward  satisfying  this  section  because  it 
has  already  adopted  such  procedures,  but 
the  United  Nations  should  continue  in  any 
case  to  implement  the  procedures  adopted 
and  to  seek  improved  fiscal  responsibility. 

The  amendment  would  revise  subsection 
(c)  of  section  143  to  provide  that,  with  re- 
spect to  contributions  assessed  for  calendar 
year  1987  (which  would  be  paid  from  U.S. 
fiscal  year  1988  appropriations)  and  suljse- 
quent  years.  United  SUtes  payments  for  its 
assessed  contributions  to  any  of  the  special- 
ized agencies  would  l>e  limited  to  20  percent 
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of  the  total  annual  budget  of  such  agency 
unless  the  President  determines  that  such 
agency  has  adopted  or  made  substantial 
progress  toward  adopting  the  type  of  proce- 
dures descril)ed  in  subsection  (b).  This  limi- 
tation would  also  apply  to  the  United  Na- 
tions unless  the  President  determines  that 
the  consensus  based  decision-making  proce- 
dure established  by  General  Assembly  Reso- 
lution 41/213  U  being  implemented  and  its 
results  respected  by  the  General  Assembly. 
Since  some  of  these  agencies  have  two-year 
budget  or  other  decision-making  cycles, 
these  determinations  will  necessarily  be 
made  in  view  of  the  realistic  progress  which 
could  be  made  during  the  period  in  ques- 
tion. 

In  view  of  the  prior  limitation  imposed  by 
section  143.  it  is  necessary  to  clarify  how 
this  section  applies  to  arrearages  for  prior 
years"  contributions  which  remain  unpaid. 
Accordingly,  the  amendment  specifies  that, 
where  the  above  Presidential  determina- 
tions have  ijeen  made,  payment  of  assessed 
contributions  for  prior  years  may  be  made 
without  regard  to  the  limiution  imposed  by 
section  143.  either  under  the  prior  or  revised 
versions,  to  the  extent  that  Congress  makes 
funds  available  explicitly  for  this  purpose. 
This  provision  does  not  affect  the  applica- 
bility of  other  limitations  provided  for  by 
law. 

Finally,  this  section  authorizes  such  addi- 
tional appropriations  as  are  necessary  to 
pay  the  full  United  States  assessed  contribu- 
tions for  calendar  years  1987  and  1988  to 
the  United  Nations,  its  specialized  agencies, 
and  other  international  organizations. 

U.S.  Department  of  State. 
Washington.  DC,  March  12.  1987. 
Hon.  George  Bush. 
President  of  the  Senate. 

Oeak  Mr.  President:  In  accordance  with 
Section  15  of  the  Act  of  August  1.  1956.  as 
amended  (22  U.S.C.  2680).  there  is  transmit- 
ted herewith  proposed  legislation  to  author- 
ize appropriations  for  the  Department  of 
State  to  carry  out  its  authorities  and  re- 
sponsibilities in  the  conduct  of  foreign  af- 
fairs during  the  fiscal  years  1988  and  1989 
and  for  other  purposes  contained  in  this 
bUl. 

The  primary  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  pro- 
vide authorization  of  appropriations  for  (1) 
"Administration  of  Foreign  Affairs"  which 
supports  the  operation  of  the  United  States 
diplomatic  and  consular  posts  abroad  and 
the  Department  of  State  in  the  United 
States;  (2)  "International  Organizations. 
Conferences  and  other  activities."  which  in- 
cludes contributions  to  meet  obligations 
pursuant  to  treaties,  conventions  or  specific 
acts  of  Congress  and  other  activities;  (3) 
•■International  Commissions."  which  en- 
ables the  United  States  to  fulfill  treaty  and 
other  international  obligation;  and  (4) 
"Other  Activities'"  which  funds  the  U.S.  Bi- 
lateral Science/Technology  Agreement.  The 
Asia  Foundation  suid  the  Soviet-East  Euro- 
pean Research/Training  Fund,  and  also 
funds  the  United  States  armual  contribution 
to  the  International  Committee  of  the  Red 
Cross  and  various  refugee  assistance  pro- 
grams. A  section-by-section  analysis  further 
explaining  the  proposed  legislation  is  also 
enclosed. 

The  Department  has  ijeen  informed  by 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  that 
there  is  no  objection  to  the  presentation  of 
this  proposed  legislation  to  the  Congress 
and  that  its  enactment  would  l>e  in  accord 
with  the  program  of  the  President. 
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With  best  wtabeB, 

J.  Ebwabo  Pox. 
AuiMtoMt  SeeretaT%  Legialative 
•  and  tnUrvovemmental  Affain. 

UJS.  VmrtxTtam  at  Star. 
WiuMMoUnt.  DC  March  i2, 1987. 
Hon.  Jnt  WuoBT. 
Speaker,  Hmtae  of  Repreaentative*. 

Dkmm  Mb.  SrmftKBU  In  accordance  with 
Section  IS  of  the  Act  of  August  1.  19M.  as 
■mended  (23  X3B.C.  3680),  there  is  transmit- 
ted bovwlth  inopoeed  legialation  to  author- 
te  approiiriatiaos  for  the  Department  of 
State  to  carry  out  its  authorities  and  re- 
ipoiwIUUtleB  in  the  conduct  of  foreign  af- 
fatn  during  the  fiscal  years  1988  and  1989 
and  for  other  purposes  contained  in  this 
bOL 

The  primary  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  pro- 
vide authoriaktltm  of  aiwropriatlons  for  (1) 
"Admintetratioa  of  Foreign  Affairs"  which 
Bupporto  the  operation  of  the  United  SUtes 
dtpkimatic  and  consular  posts  abroad  and 
the  Department  of  State  in  the  United 
States;  (3)  "International  Organizations. 
Conferences  and  other  activities,"  which  in- 
cludes contributions  to  meet  obligations 
pursuant  to  treaties,  conventions  or  specific 
acts  of  Congress  and  other  activities:  (3) 
"International  Coounissions,"  which  en- 
ables the  United  States  to  fulfill  treaty  and 
other  international  obligation;  and  (4) 
"Other  Activities"  which  funds  the  UJS.  Bi- 
lateral Science/Technology  Agreement.  The 
Asia  Foundation  and  the  Soviet-Kast  Euro- 
pean Research/Training  Fund,  and  also 
funds  the  United  States  annual  contribution 
to  the  International  Committee  of  the  Red 
Cross  and  various  refugee  assistance  pro- 
grams. A  sectlon-by-sectlon  analysis  further 
explaining  the  proposed  legislation  is  also 
enclosed. 

The  Department  has  been  informed  by 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  that 
there  is  no  objection  to  the  presentation  of 
this  proposed  legi^ation  to  the  Congress 
and  that  its  enactment  would  be  in  accord 
with  the  program  of  the  President. 

With  best  wishes. 
Sincerely. 

J.  Edward  Fox. 
Assistant  Secretary,  Legislative 
and  Intervovemmental  Affairs. 

Fiscal  Tkar  1988-89,  DEPARTmirT  or  State 
AnTHDUZAnoH  Bnx— Summary  or  Provi- 

SlOlfS 

TITLEI 

Section  101  provides  the  title  of  this  Act. 

Section  103  provides  for  an  authorization 
of  appiwriations  for  the  Department  of 
State  in  Accordance  with  Section  15(a)  of 
the  State  Department  Basic  Authorities  Act 
of  1956,  as  amended.  The  authorization  is 
divided  into  four  categories. 

TTTLBII 

Section  201  provides  for  home  owner's  li- 
ability insurance  or  the  equivalent  at  gov- 
ernment expense,  for  those  carrying  out  fre- 
quent representational  activities  abroad,  to 
provide  adequate  liability  coverage  for 
injury  or  death  Incurred  during  the  carrying 
out  of  official  responsibilities. 

Section  302  clarifies  the  arrest  authority 
for  special  agents  in  the  Diplomatic  Securi- 
ty Service,  particularly  with  respect  to  pass- 
port and  visa  fraud  cases. 

Section  303  provides  equivalence  between 
the  SES  and  the  Senior  Foreign  Service,  by 
adding  a  provision  to  the  Foreign  Service 
Act  identical  to  one  already  in  effect  for  the 


SES,  allowing  a  lump  sum  payment  of  per- 
formance pay  and  presidential  awards  in  a 
following  fiscal  year,  if  full  payment  cannot 
be  made  because  of  the  statutory  celling. 

Section  304  makes  a  technical  change  with 
respoct  to  methods  of  compensation  Fascell 
Fellows  to  allow  either  direct  or  contract 
hire^  under  the  program  created  by  Title  X 
of  tte  Diplomatic  Security  Act. 

Seotion  306  provides  authority  for  preser- 
vation of  the  museum  character  of  portions 
of  the  Department  of  SUte  building,  and 
largely  is  a  codification  of  current  practice. 

Section  206  provides  enhanced  authority 
to  iiwure  the  contents  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment diplomatic  reception  rooms. 

Section  207  proposes  ellmination/modifi- 
catlon  of  several  unnecessary  or  outdated 
reports  required  by  the  Foreign  Service  Act 
of  19B0. 

Section  208  would  provide  statutory  au- 
thority for  the  Treasury  to  earn  and  pay  in- 
terest on  funds  deposited  by  foreign  govern- 
ments pursuant  to  lump-sum  claims  settle- 
ments, and  for  the  Secretary  of  State  to 
deduct  a  percentage  fee  from  claims  awards 
for  reimbursement  of  expenses. 

Section  209  allows  the  principal  as  well  as 
the  Interest  of  the  U.S.-India  Fund  to  be  ex- 
pended in  authorized  projects,  consistent 
with  the  recently  concluded  Indian-United 
States  agreement  which  calls  for  termina- 
tion of  the  funds  after  ten  years. 

Section  210  provides  several  exclusions  to 
the  five  year  limitation  on  service  under 
Foreign  Service  limited  appointments  which 
operations  since  passage  of  the  Foreign 
Service  Act  have  shown  to  be  desirable. 

Section  211  provides  a  statutory  basis  for 
pay  for  the  Director  of  International  Com- 
munications Policy  and  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Foreign  Missions,  consistent  with 
the  Presidential  apjjointee  status  which 
these  positions  acquired  in  the  previous  au- 
thorization act. 

Section  212  provides  survivor  and  health 
l}encfits  for  former  spouses  of  members  of 
the  Service  not  covered  by  the  Foreign  Serv- 
ice Act  of  1980.  and  parallels  a  substantially 
identical  section  in  the  recently  enacted  In- 
telligence Authorization  Act. 

Section  213  changes  the  statutory  salary 
for  Ambassadors-at-Large  from  Executive 
Level  II  to  Executive  Level  IV. 

Section  214  provides  authority  to  acquire 
an  cfficial  residence  for  the  Secretary  of 
State,  at  no  expense  to  the  government. 

Section  215  provides  for  modification  of 
the  Kassebaum  amendment  relating  to 
budgetary  reform  in  the  U.N.  system,  as  a 
conaequence  of  actions  taken  by  the  United 
Nations  during  the  last  General  Assembly.* 


By  Mr.  PELL  (by  request): 
S.  767.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  United  States  Informa- 
tion Agency  for  fiscal  years  1988  and 
1989,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations: 

UNITED  STATES  IHTORMATION  AGEMCY 
AUTHORIZATION  ACT 

•  Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  by  re- 
quest, I  introduce  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence a  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  U.S.  Information  Agency 
for  fiscal  years  1988  and  1989,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

This  proposed  legislation  has  been 
requested  by  the  U.S.  Information 
Agency  and  I  am  introducing  it  in 
order  that  there  may  be  a  specific  bill 
to  which  Members  of  the  Senate  and 


the  public  may  direct  their  attention 
and  comments. 

I  reserve  my  right  to  support  or 
oppose  this  bill,  as  well  as  any  suggest- 
ed amendments  to  it,  when  the  matter 
is  considered  by  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

I  ask  unanimous  (x>nsent  that  the 
bill  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point,  together  with  a  section-by-sec- 
tion analysis  of  the  bill  and  the  letter 
from  the  Director  of  the  U.S.  Informa- 
tion Agency  dated  March  12,  1987. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  bs  follows: 

S.  767 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

Sec.  101.  This  bill  may  be  cited  as  the 
"United  EhAtes  Information  Agency  Author- 
ization Act,  Fiscal  Years  1088  and  1989". 

AUTaORIZATION  OP  APPROFRIATIONS 

Sec.  103.  In  addition  to  the  amounts  oth- 
erwise authorized  for  such  purposes,  there 
are  authcrized  to  be  appropriated  for  the 
United  States  Information  Agency 
$941,857,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1988  and 
$1,070,159,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1989  to 
carry  out  international  information,  educa- 
tional, cultural,  and  exchange  programs 
under  the  United  States  Information  and 
Educational  Exchange  Act  of  1948.  the 
Mutual  Bducational  and  Cmitural  Exchange 
Act  of  1961.  Reorganization  Plan  Number  2 
of  1977,  the  Radio  Broadcasting  to  Cuba  Act 
and  the  National  Endowment  for  Democra- 
cy Act,  and  other  purposes  authorized  by 
law. 

LEGISLATIVE  CHANGES 

Sec.  101.  (a)  Section  801(3)  of  the  United 
States  Ihformation  and  Educational  Ex- 
change Act  of  1948,  as  amended  (22  U.S.C. 
1471(3))  Is  further  amended  to  delete  after 
the  words  "not  to  exceed  .  .  ."  the  word 
"twenty-five",  and  insert  in  place  thereof 
the  word  "forty". 

(b)  Section  804  of  the  United  States  Infor- 
mation and  Educational  Exchange  Act  of 
1948,  as  amended  (22  U.S.C.  1474)  is  further 
amended  by  deleting  the  word  "and"  at  the 
end  of  subsection  (19),  replacing  the  period 
at  the  end  of  subsection  (20)  with  a  semi- 
colon and  adding  the  word  "and"  at  the  end 
of  that  subsection,  and  adding  a  new  subsec- 
tion (21)  reading  as  follows: 

"(21)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  31 
U.S.C.  1343(d)  or  any  other  law  or  limitation 
of  authority,  lease,  maintain,  and  operate 
aircraft." 

(c)  Section  810  of  the  United  States  Infor- 
mation and  Education  Exchange  Act  of  1948 
(22  U.S.C.  1475e)  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"Sec.  810.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions 
of  31  U.S.C.  3302(b)  or  any  other  law  or  lim- 
itation of  authority,  all  payments  received 
by  or  for  the  use  of  the  United  States  Infor- 
mation Agency  from  or  in  connection  with 
English-teaching,  motion  picture  and  televi- 
sion programs  conducted  by  or  on  ttehalf  of 
the  Agency  under  the  authority  of  this  Act 
or  the  Mutual  Educational  and  Cultural  Ex- 
change Act  of  1961  may  be  credited  to  the 
Agency's  applicable  appropriation  to  such 
extent  as  may  be  provided  in  advance  in  an 
appropriation  Act." 

(d)  TtK  Mutual  Educational  and  Cultural 
Exchange    Act    of    1961,    as    amended    (22 
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U.S.C.  2451  et  seq.)  is  further  amended  by 
adding  a  new  section  102(a).  reading  as  fol- 
lows: 

"Sec.  102.  (a)  Notwithstanding  the  provi- 
sions of  any  other  law  or  limitation  of  au- 
thority, the  Director  of  the  United  States 
Information  Agency  is  authorized  to  facili- 
tate the  placement  in  the  United  States  and 
other  countries  of  educational  and  cultural 
television  programs  and  motion  pictures 
produced  as  cooperative  ventures  between 
the  Agency  and  foreign  governmental  insti- 
tutions, individuals  or  public  or  private  or- 
ganizations." 

ESTABLISHMENT  OF  UNITED  STATES- PAKISTAN 
rUND  POH  CULTURAL,  EDUCATIONAL,  AND  SCI- 
ENTiriC  COOPERATION 

Sec.  104.  (a)  The  Director  of  the  United 
States  Information  Agency  (hereinafter 
called  the  "Director")  is  authorized  to  enter 
into  an  agreement  with  the  Government  of 
Pakistan  for  the  establishment  of  a  fund 
(hereinafter  called  the  "Fund")  for  which 
the  United  States  will  provide  a  one  time 
only  grant  for  English  language  training  or 
other  cultural,  educational,  and  scientific 
programs  of  mut,.al  interest. 

(b)  The  United  States  representatives  on 
any  board  or  other  entity  created  in  accord- 
ance with  the  agreement  to  administer  the 
Fund  shall  be  designated  by  the  Director 
predominantly  from  among  representatives 
of  United  States  Government  agencies,  in- 
cluding those  administering  programs  which 
may  be  supported  in  whole  or  in  part  by  the 
Fund. 

(c)  United  States  Government  agencies 
carrying  out  programs  of  the  types  specified 
in  subsection  (a)  may  receive  amounts  di- 
rectly from  the  Fund  for  use  in  carrying  out 
those  programs. 

FUNDING  OF  UNITED  STATES-PAKISTAN  FUND 

Sec  105.  Subject  to  applicable  require- 
ments concerning  reimbursement  to  the 
Treasury  for  United  States-owned  foreign 
currencies,  the  Director  may  make  available 
to  the  Fund,  for  use  in  carrying  out  the 
agreement  authorized  by  the  preceding  sec- 
tion, up  to  the  equivalent  of  $598,176  in  for- 
eign currencies  owned  by  the  United  States 
in  Pakistan  or  owed  to  the  United  States  by 
the  Government  of  Pakistan.  Such  use  may 
include  investment  in  order  to  generate 
Income  which  will  be  retained  in  the  Fund 
and  used  to  support  programs  pursuant  to 
the  agreement. 

Section-By-Section  Analysis 
Section  101.— Section  101  cites  this  bill  as 
the  "United  States  Information  Agency  Au- 
thorization Act". 

Section  102.— Section  102  of  the  United 
States  Information  Agency  Authorization 
Act.  Fiscal  Years  1988  and  1989,  authorizes 
the  appropriation  of  $941,857,000  in  Fiscal 
Years  1988.  and  a  total  of  $1,070,115,000  in 
Fiscal  Year  1989.  These  amounts  are  to 
cover  Agency  operating  costs,  Including  Sal- 
aries and  Expenses,  Educational  and  Cultur- 
al Exchange  Programs,  the  Radio  Marti 
Program,  the  East- West  Center,  and  the  Na- 
tional Endowment  for  Democracy,  and  cap- 
ital costs  in  the  Radio  Construction  account 
for  the  modernization  of  the  Voice  of  Amer- 
ica's facilities.  The  authorization  requested 
for  1988  represents  an  increase  of  $94.9  mil- 
lion over  the  fiscal  year  1987  appropriated 
and  pending  supplemental  level.  The  In- 
crease is  required  primaraily  to  cover  buUt- 
In  costs  increases.  Federal  retirement  and 
pay  Increases,  GSA  rent  increases,  overseas 
cost  increases  and  certain  unavoidable  pro- 
grammatic costs  such  as  those  related  to  ex- 


hibits to  be  shown  in  the  USSR  under  the 
Geneva  agreement.  The  increase  will  also 
provide  added  funds  to  continue  the  multi- 
year  effort  to  modernize  the  Voice  of  Ameri- 
ca's antiquated  transmitting  facilities,  to 
complete  the  worldwide  network  for  our 
WORLDNET  television  service  to  East  Asia, 
South  Asia,  and  Africa,  and  to  expand  the 
capabilities  of  the  National  Endowment  for 
Democracy.  The  authorization  requested  for 
1989  will  provide  an  increase  of  $90  million 
for  the  VOA  modernization  effort  and  $38.3 
million  to  maintain  the  proposed  1988  pro- 
gram level  for  basic  USIA  operations 
throughout  1989. 

Section  103(a)— Forty  Year  Lease  Author- 
ity.—The  Agency  can  now  enter  into  leases 
for  a  period  of  twenty-five  years  under  the 
authority  of  section  801(3)  of  the  United 
States  Information  and  Educational  Ex- 
change Act  of  1948.  as  amended  (22  U.S.C. 
1471(e)).  The  proposed  amendment  would 
increase  this  authority  to  forty  years. 

Presently,  VOA  negotiating  teams  usually 
begin  negotiations  for  leasing  overseas  sites 
and  facilities  connected  with  the  moderniza- 
tion program  by  asking  for  a  twenty-five 
year  duration  period,  the  legal  maximum. 
Because  of  the  enormous  expenditure  re- 
quired for  an  overseas  VOA  site,  any  shorter 
period  is  normally  uneconomical.  However, 
host  country  negotiators  frequently 
counter-offer  for  a  period  considerably  less 
than  twenty-five  years.  The  proposed 
amendment  would  eliminate  this  initial  ne- 
gotiating disadvantage  and  give  our  negoti- 
ating teams  greater  flexibility.  It  would  also 
allow  an  increased  period  of  time  over 
which  to  amortize  the  capital  costs  of  the 
lease  and  of  any  modernization. 

Section  103(b)— Authority  to  Lease  Air- 
craft.—The  Agency  possesses  authority,  pur- 
suant to  section  8(2)  of  Executive  Order 
11034,  to  lease  aircraft  for  the  purpose  of 
conducting  educational  and  cultural  ex- 
change activities  authorized  by  section 
102(a)(2)  and  102(a)(3)  of  the  Mutual  Edu- 
cational and  Cultural  Exchange  Act  of  1961 
(22  U.S.C.  2452(a)(2)  and  (3)).  but  lacks  simi- 
lar authority  in  connection  with  activities 
conducted  under  the  United  States  Informa- 
tion and  Educational  Exchange  Act  of  1948, 
as  amended  (22  U.S.C.  1431  et  seq.),  which  is 
the  basic  authority  for  the  Voice  of  America 
and  other  information  activities  of  the 
Agency.  Air  surveys  are  frequently  essentia] 
for  VOA's  identification  and  appraisal  of  po- 
tential radio  facility  sites  and  for  transpor- 
tation to  VOA  sites  over  extended  distances 
of  rough  terrain.  In  the  past  we  have  gener- 
ally relied  on  the  administrative  resources 
of  various  U.S.  embassies  in  countries  where 
we  operate  to  obtain  aircraft  whenever  the 
need  arose.  Occasionally,  however,  an  em- 
bassy is  unavailable  or  is  unable  to  provide 
aircraft  for  VOA's  use.  In  addition,  should 
an  emergency  arise,  VOA  stations,  which 
are  often  remote  and  distant  from  a  U.S. 
embassy,  may  need  service  faster  than  the 
embassy  can  provide.  We  believe  the  effi- 
ciency and  security  of  our  overseas  VOA  fa- 
cilities and  the  safety  of  the  personnel  as- 
signed to  them  would  be  well  served  by 
having  this  authority  available  to  exercise. 

Section  103(c)— Use  of  English— Teaching. 
Motion  Picture  and  Television  Program  Re- 
ceipts.—The  provisions  of  31  U.S.C.  3302(b) 
(formerly  31  U.S.C.  484)  lay  down  the  gener- 
al rule  that  all  funds  received  by  or  for  an 
agency  for  the  use  of  the  United  States 
must  be  deposited  in  the  U.S.  Treasury  as 
miscellaneous  receipts. 

Section  810  of  the  United  States  Informa- 
tion and  Educational  Exchange  Act  of  1948 


provides  an  exception  from  this  require- 
ment and  permits  the  Agency  to  reuse 
money  received  by  it  or  on  its  behalf  from 
or  in  connection  with  its  English -teaching 
programs  to  the  extent  that  such  reuse  is 
provided  for  in  advance  in  an  appropriation 
Act.  Among  other  things,  this  arrangement 
enables  the  Agency  and  its  posts  to  buy 
more  books  and  other  teaching  materials 
and  to  conduct  more  classes  than  it  other- 
wise could. 

For  much  the  same  types  of  reasons,  we 
are  asking  that  section  810  be  amended  to 
authorize  the  Agency  to  reuse  money  re- 
ceived by  it  or  on  its  behalf  from  or  in  con- 
nection with  its  motion  picture  and  televi- 
sion programs.  Examples  are  payments  re- 
ceived from  the  sale  or  rental  of  programs, 
videotapes  and  videocassettes.  The  Agency 
presently  has  contracts  with  five  commer- 
cial distributors  who  place  our  motion  pic- 
tures and  television  programming  with  tele- 
vision stations  in  Europe,  Latin  America, 
and  the  Middle  East.  This  has  proven  to  be 
a  successful  alternative  for  broadcasters 
who  are  reluctant  to  accept  our  materials  di- 
rectly from  the  Agency  or  an  embassy. 
These  distributors  remit  all  fees  received 
from  the  stations  for  Agency  products  back 
to  the  Agency,  which  then  returns  the 
moneys  to  the  Treasury.  The  distributors 
are  com[>ensated  for  successful  placements 
from  the  Agency's  appropriated  funds. 
Thus,  the  more  successful  this  project  is, 
the  greater  the  cost  to  the  Agency.  Reuse  of 
these  distribution  fees  will  allow  the  distri- 
bution program  to  grow  and  will  enable  the 
Agency  to  reach  a  much  wider  audience 
with  Its  audio-visual  materials.  As  in  the 
case  of  the  English-teaching  programs,  the 
proceeds  received  will  be  reusable  only  to 
the  extent  provided  in  advance  in  an  appro- 
priation Act. 

Section  103(d)— Domestic  Placement  of 
Cooperative  Television  Programming.— The 
Agency  is  often  asked  by  foreign  Individuals 
and  organizations,  both  governmental  and 
nongovernmental,  to  coproduce  motion  pic- 
tures and  television  programs  on  subjects  of 
mutual  interest  to  both  countries.  Occasion- 
ally, commitments  to  such  cooperative  ven- 
tures are  made  in  connection  with  educa- 
tional, cultural  exchange  or  other  interna- 
tional agreements  (e.g..  with  the  Soviet 
Union).  However,  becuase  the  Agency  is  not 
authorized  to  show  Agency  programs  do- 
mestically we  feel  that  we  also  cannot  place 
or  assist  in  the  placement  of  these  coopera- 
tive productions  within  the  U.S.  even  when 
they  are  of  an  international  educational  or 
cultural  character,  in  full  conformity  with 
the  Fulbright-Hays  Act.  and  are  shown  by 
our  coproducers  in  their  own  and  other  for- 
eign countries.  To  the  foreign  coproducer 
our  lack  of  reciprocity  appears  to  contradict 
U.S.  government  advocacy  of  the  free  flow 
of  information  across  borders.  The  situation 
is  particularly  acute  and  potentially  damag- 
ing with  regard  to  joint  ventures  with  the 
Soviet  Union.  Recent  coo[>erative  produc- 
tions of  the  Agency  and  its  Soviet  counter- 
parts concerning  the  prevention  and  treat- 
ment of  cardiovascular  disease  received  wide 
distribution  in  the  Soviet  Union  while 
Agency  placement  of  the  programs  in  the 
U.S.  was  not  authorized.  We  believe  that  the 
success  of  this  important  effort  is  depend- 
ent on  our  ability  to  provide  reciprocal  dis- 
tribution of  jointly-produced  programming. 
Our  proposal  would  link  our  authority  to 
provide  for  the  distribution  of  these  copro- 
ductions  domestically  with  the  educational 
and  cultural  purposes  and  criteria  of  the 
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Mntiwl  Uucmtknua  and  Cultural  Exchange 
Act  of  1961. 

STTtV?'"  104  and  105— United  SUtes— 
Pafclrtin  Fund  for  Cultural.  Educational. 
and  SeientUlc  Cooperation.— TlUe  IX  of  the 
¥Y  ItM-as  Auth<»1iaU<Mi  Act  for  the  De- 
partment of  State,  this  Agency,  et  al. 
(PubUe  Law  M-IM)  established  the  United 
Otatf  India  Fund  for  Cultural.  Educational, 
and  adentUle  CooperaUon.  The  purpose  of 
that  Fund  is  to  provide  grants  and  other  fi- 
nancial "-'■*'~~  for  cultural,  educational. 
and  scientific  programs  of  mutual  Interest 
to  India  and  the  United  States.  The  Act  au- 
thorlaea  the  Pieatdrat  to  make  available  to 
the  Fund  up  to  the  equivalent  of 
$aOOJMW.OOO  in  Indian  rupees  owned  by  the 
United  States  or  owed  to  the  United  SUtes 
by  the  Ooneinment  of  India. 

BfH-tliw  104  and  lOS  of  this  bill  provide 
for  the  catatdishment  of  a  similar  United 
StatCB  PsMirtf "  Fund,  but  on  a  much  small- 
er acale,  with  the  amount  authorized  to  be 
made  available  to  the  Fund  not  to  exceed 
the  equivalent  of  $598,176  of  PalUstani 
rupeea  owned  by  the  United  States  as  a 
result  of  the  operation  from  195S  through 
1907  of  the  Informational  Media  Guaranty 
Frogiam.  whi^  was  administered  by  our 
Agmcy. 

The  differences  between  the  provisions 
governing  this  new  Fund  and  those  govern- 
ing the  United  States-India  Fund  is  that,  be- 
cause of  the  relatively  small  amount  of 
money  Involved  in  this  case,  (1)  the  Fund  is 
limited  to  support  for  English  language 
teaching  and  (2)  the  Director  of  our  Agency, 
rather  than  the  President,  will  be  given  the 
authority  to  enter  into  the  basic  agreement 
with  the  Oovemment  of  Pakistan,  to  desig- 
nate the  United  States  representatives  on 
the  board  or  other  entity  created  to  admin- 
later  the  Fund,  and  to  make  available  the 
necessary  financing  for  the  Fund's  activi- 
tlea. 

The  main  type  of  activity  which  would  be 
assisted  by  this  Fund  is  the  English  Lan- 
guage Institute,  established  in  1986  by  the 
Pskistan  Ministry  of  Education  to  improve 
the  standard  of  English  in  Pakistan.  Sup- 
port of  the  Institute  would  further  U.S.  in- 
terest in  education  in  Pakistan  and  would 
provide  a  permanent  organization  within 
which  the  Oovemment  of  the  United  States 
and  the  Government  of  Pakistan  could  co- 
operate. 

U.S.  Ihtohmation  Agkrcy. 
WOMhington,  DC,  March  12,  1987. 
Hon.  CuoBoun  Pnx. 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
V.S.  Senate. 
OUM  Mr.  CHAnutAir  Pursuant  to  the 
United  States  Information  and  Educational 
Exchange  Act  of  1948,  the  Mutual  Educa- 
tional and  Cultural  Exchange  Act  of  1961, 
Reorguiiaatlon  Flan  No.  2  of  1977,  the 
Radio  Broadcasting  to  Cuba  Act.  and  the 
National  Endowment  for  Democracy  Act,  I 
am  submitting  the  enclosed  proposed  legis- 
lation to  authorize  appropriations  for  the 
United  States  Information  Agency  for 
Fiscal  Teara  1988  and  1989  to  enable  the 
Agency  to  carry  out  international  Informa- 
tim  and  educational  and  cultural  exchange 
programs. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
has  informed  us  that  there  is  no  objection 
to  the  presentation  of  this  proposed  legisla- 
tion and  that  its  enactment  would  be  In 
accord  with  the  program  of  the  President. 
Sincerely, 

CHASJ.XS  Z.  Wick, 

f>t  rector.* 


By  Mr.  PELL: 
S.  768.  A  bill  to  amend  section  123  of 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  re- 
lating to  private  and  voluntary  organi- 
zations and  cooperatives,  in  order  to 
enhance  the  private-public  partner- 
ship for  foreign  assistance:  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

KHHaNCING  THX  PRIVATI-PUBUC  PARTNEXSHIF 
FOR  PORKIGtf  ASSISTANCE 

•  ItiCr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  Introducing  legislation  to  enhance 
the  private-public  partnership  for  for- 
eign assistance  through  strengthening 
the  role  of  U.S.  private  volimtary  orga- 
nizations [PVO's]  and  cooperatives  in 
U.S.  humanitarian  and  economic  as- 
sistance programs.  The  bill  moves  in  a 
direction  I  have  long  advocated,  to 
shift  U.S.  foreign  assistance  programs 
away  from  govemment-to-goverrunent 
channels  and  rely  on  American  PVO's. 
Thig  bill  is  a  modest  start.  If  I  had  my 
way,  the  vast  majority  of  all  programs 
currently  administered  by  the  U.S. 
Agency  for  International  Development 
[AID]  would  be  undertaken  by  PVO's. 

The  bill  does  not  increase  foreign  as- 
sistance. U.S.  taxpayer's  dollars  will  be 
stretched  through  leveraging  private 
resources  contributed  annually  by  the 
American  public  to  the  189  registered 
U.S.  private  voluntary  organizations 
[PVD's]  and  cooperatives.  The  legisla- 
tion includes  several  modest  earmarks 
which  are  luider  discussion  with  the 
administration  and  we  hope  to  resolve 
these  issues  prior  to  mark  up  in  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 

The  most  significant  aspect  of  the 
bill  is  to  raise  the  floor  for  PVO's  pro- 
grams from  13.5  to  15  percent  and  set 
a  target  of  25  percent  over  the  next  4 
fiscal  years.  In  testimony  before  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee, 
Kenneth  H.  Phillips,  the  National  Ex- 
ecutive Director  of  the  Foster  Parent 
Plan  said:  -   " 

We  believe  that  the  PVO  funding  floor 
has  been  essential  to  maintaining  the  integ- 
rity of  AID'S  support  for  PVO  programs  and 
indicative  of  the  Congressional  views  that 
more  U.S.  assistance  should  be  provided 
through  private  sector,  non-profit  organiza- 
tions. We  urge  the  Committee  to  not  only 
maintain  the  floor,  but  increase  it  to  15  per- 
cent in  1988  and  set  a  new  target  of  25  per- 
cent over  the  next  four  fiscal  years.  "This 
action  by  the  Committee  will  arrest  the 
recent  declines  in  AID-funded  PVO  activi- 
ties and  continue  to  express  the  Congres- 
sional support  for  the  189  registered  U.S. 
PVO's  which  reach  into  every  comer  of 
American  society.  They  truly  express  the 
American  spirit  of  self-help  and  concern  for 
the  less  fortunate  overseas  to  which  mil- 
lione  of  citizens  entrust  with  their  own  con- 
tributions. 

A  second  important  provision  places 
into  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  an  ex- 
panded mandate  for  AID  to  encourage 
development  education  programs  for 
the  American  public.  This  provision 
builds  on  earlier  legislation,  sponsored 
by  Senator  Biden  and  myself,  to  dis- 
seminate widely  the  results  of  the 
President's     Commission     on     World 


Hunger.  I  have  witnessed  these  educa- 
tion programs  grow.  They  hold  the  po- 
tential to  mobilize  the  large  constitu- 
encies represented  by  U.S.  PVO's  on 
issues  about  the  world  hunger  and 
global  development.  The  bill  spells  out 
an  action-oriented  approach  toward 
developdient  education  and  encour- 
ages AID  to  support  such  efforts. 

The  recent  famine  in  Africa  provides 
dramatio  evidence  of  the  confidence 
that  Congress  and  the  administration 
place  in  private  voluntary  organiza- 
tions and  their  capacity  to  respond  ef- 
fectively and  on  short  notice.  In  addi- 
tion to  helping  to  respond  to  national 
and  man-made  disasters,  PVO's  are  in- 
creasingly involved  in  long-term  devel- 
opment. They  are  able  to  reach  the 
poor  people  in  countries  where  they 
operate  outside  of  the  usual  govern- 
ment charmels.  PVO's  have  the  orga- 
nizational flexibility  and  Innovative- 
ness,  and  the  ability  to  mobilize  local 
resources  to  work  In  remote  areas 
beyond  the  reach  of  other  support  sys- 
tems. 

PVO's  are  especially  effective  in  con- 
ducting low-cost,  rural-based,  develop- 
ment ptograms.  They  tend  to  serve 
the  poorest,  neediest,  and  most  dlffi- 
cult-to-reach  populations  in  the  Third 
World. 

This  legislation  builds  on  the 
strengths  of  PVO's.  It  would  forge  a 
strengthened  private-public  partner- 
ship to  provide  U.S.  assistance  pro- 
grams which  truly  reach  the  poor. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
bill  and  section-by-section  analysis  of 
the  bill  and  a  list  of  supporting  organi- 
zations be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  768 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of   the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  t  PRIVATE  AND  VOLUNTARY  ORGANIZA- 
TIONS AND  COOPERATIVES. 

(a)  AiviTioNAL  Policies  and  Require- 
ments.—Section  123  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961  is  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  subsections  (b) 
through  (h)  as  subsections  (i)  through  (o), 
respectively;  and 

(2)  by  inserting  after  subsection  (a)  the 
following  new  subsections: 

"(bXl)  United  States  private  and  volun- 
tary organizations  and  cooperatives  have 
proven  to  be  an  efficient  and  effective 
means  of  providing  people-to-people  assist- 
ance which  has  sustainable  and  lasting  im- 
pacts in  benefiting  the  lives  of  the  poor.  In 
reflecting  American  values  and  generosity 
and  in  leveraging  public  funds  with  private 
resources,  assistance  provided  tlu-ough  pri- 
vate and  voluntary  organizations  and  coop- 
eratives builds  long-term  friendships  for  the 
United  States.  Accordingly,  the  Administra- 
tor of  the  agency  primarily  responsible  for 
administering  this  part  shall  increase  the  in- 
volvement in  assistance  programs  of  these 
private  nonprofit  channels  for  the  delivery 
of  assistance,  without  compromising  their 
private  and  independent  nature.  Such  in- 


creased involvement  should  include  in- 
creased consultation  with,  and  increased 
direct  funding  through,  private  and  volun- 
tary organizations  and  cooperatives. 

"(2)  The  Administrator  primarily  respon- 
sible for  administering  this  part  shall  under- 
take to— 

"(A)  develop  specific  mechanisms  for  reg- 
ular consultation,  in  the  formulation  of  de- 
velopment strategies  for  countries  and  sec- 
tors, with  private  and  voluntary  organiza- 
tions and  cooperatives  which  have  develop- 
ment experience  and  expertise  relevant  to 
those  coimtries  and  sectors;  and 

"(B)  provide  appropriate  assistance  to 
those  organizations  and  cooperatives  to  sup- 
port improvements  in  their  planning,  man- 
agement, evaluation,  and  coordination  ac- 
tivities. 

"(c)  The  Congress  encourages  the  Admin- 
istrator of  the  agency  primarily  resi>onsible 
for  administering  this  part  to  fully  support 
and  encourage  development  education  pro- 
grams. Private  and  voluntary  organizations 
and  cooperatives  can  play  an  important  and 
unique  catalytic  role  in  development  educa- 
tion to  inform,  motivate,  and  involve  United 
States  citizens  in  programs  about  develop- 
ing countries  or  in  the  development  process. 
Such  programs— 

"(1)  increase  the  understanding  of  Ameri- 
cans about  the  importance  of  the  develop- 
ing world; 

"(2)  transfer  factual  information  on 
global,  social,  economic,  and  political  struc- 
tures and  problems; 

"(3)  foster  understanding  of  development 
as  a  process  that  involves  all  nations; 

"(4)  create  a  broad  global  consciousness 
and  awareness  of  transnational  problems; 

"(5)  promote  values  and  attitudes  which 
encourage  a  feeling  of  responsibility  to  cor- 
rect injustices;  and 

"(6)  engage  citizens  in  activities  which 
lead  to  the  improvement  of  the  quality  of 
life  for  all  peoples. 

"(d)  The  Congress  encourages  the  fuller 
utilization  of  private  indigenous  organiza- 
tions and  cooperatives  in  the  implementa- 
tion of  activities  authorized  by  this  part. 
Public  and  private  technical  and  financial 
assistance  from  United  States  private  and 
voluntary  organizations  and  cooperatives 
can  accelerate  the  strengthening  of  these 
organizations  and  their  ability  to  assist  the 
poor. 

"(e)  In  order  to  enable  them  to  undertake 
additional  development  activities  in  further- 
ance of  section  102,  United  States  and  indig- 
enous private  and  voluntary  organizations 
and  cooperatives  shall  be  provided  with  in- 
creased amounts  of  local  currencies  owned 
by  the  United  States  or  generated  through 
United  States  (3ovemment  agreements  with 
host  countries  under  this  part,  the  Agricul- 
tural Trade  Development  and  Assistance 
Act  of  1954,  or  under  section  416(b)  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1949.  The  Administrator 
of  the  agency  primarily  responsible  for  ad- 
ministering this  part  is  encouraged  to  assist 
in  the  creation  and  support  of  foundations, 
credit  unions,  cooperatives,  smaU  lender 
banks,  and  other  institutions  for  the  utiliza- 
tion of  these  currencies.  The  Administrator 
is  encouraged  to  provide  financial  assistance 
in  dollars  to  initiate  and  supplement  private 
resources  of  United  States  private  and  vol- 
untary organizations  and  cooperatives  for 
technical  assistance  and  administrative 
costs  associated  with  such  local  currency 
programs  with  partner  institutions  in  for- 
eign countries. 

"(f)  Not  less  than  $20,000,000  in  each  of 
fiscal  years  1988  and  1989  shall  be  made 


available  to  private  and  voluntary  organiza- 
tions and  cooperatives  under  this  chapter 
and  chapter  4  of  part  II  to  design,  initiate, 
expand,  and  enhance  food  assistance  pro- 
grams that  reach  the  poor  in  conjunction 
with  food  made  available  under  title  11  of 
the  Agricultural  Trade  £>evelopment  and 
Assistance  Act  of  1954  and  section  416(b)  of 
the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949. 

"(g)  The  Congress  finds  that  one  of  the 
most  effective  and  least  costly  ways  to  main- 
tain and  restore  the  natural  resource  base  in 
developing  countries  can  be  through  small- 
scale,  affordable,  participatory  projects 
using  methods  suited  to  the  local  environ- 
ment. Assistance  under  this  part  may  sup- 
port private  and  volimtary  organizations  In 
carrying  out  resource  conserving  develop- 
ment projects,  training,  and  education  pro- 
grams to  promote  sustainable  agricultural 
development  practices.  Particular  emphasis 
should  be  placed  on  agricultural  and  rural 
development  projects  which  utilize  environ- 
mentally sound  land  and  water  management 
technologies,  including  agro-forestry,  water 
harvesting,  soil  conservation,  reforestation, 
range  and  pasture  management,  small-scale 
irrigation  systems,  family  gardens,  park 
management,  renewable  and  decentralized 
energy  teclmiques.  and  the  training  of  local 
staff  on  more  effective  community-based  ex- 
tension techniques  that  promise  greater 
choice,  improved  communications,  and  the 
more  active  involvement  of  farmers  in 
projects  utilizing  these  technologies. 

"(h)  The  Administrator  of  the  agency  pri- 
marily responsible  for  administering  this 
part  shall  use  not  less  than  (20,000.000  of 
the  funds  made  available  to  carry  out  this 
part  for  each  of  fiscal  years  1988  and  1989, 
or  an  equivalent  amount  in  local  currencies, 
for  a  program  pursuant  to  which  grants  are 
made  to  United  States  private  and  volun- 
tary organizations  and  cooperatives  for  use 
in  financing  small  loan  activities  of  private 
indigenous  organizations  in  furtherance  of 
section  102.  The  program  established  pursu- 
ant to  this  subsection  shall  be  administered 
separately  from  other  programs  of  the 
agency.". 

(b)  Ponding  Levels.— Subsection  (m)  of 
that  section  (as  so  redesignated  by  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  section)  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(m)(l)  For  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1988 
through  1992,  not  less  than  15  percent  of 
the  funds  described  in  paragraph  (2)  shall 
be  made  available  for  the  activities  of  pri- 
vate and  voluntary  organizations  and  coop- 
eratives, and  the  President  shall  seek  to 
channel  not  less  than  25  percent  of  the 
funds  described  in  subparagraph  (A)  of 
paragraph  (2)  for  the  activities  of  private 
and  voluntary  organizations  and  coopera- 
tives. 

"(2)  Paragraph  (1)  applies  with  respect  to 
the  aggregate  of— 

"(A)  the  funds  appropriated  to  carry  out 
sections  103,  104(b).  104(c)(1),  104(cK2).  105, 
106,  121,  and  491  of  this  Act;  plus 

"(B)  if  the  President  so  determines,  the 
funds  used  for  the  activities  of  private  and 
voluntary  organizations  and  cooperatives 
under  chapter  4  of  part  II  of  this  Act.". 

(c)  Non-Federal  Funding  Requireicent.— 
Subsection  (n)  of  that  section  (as  so  redesig- 
nated by  subsection  (a)  of  this  section)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(n)  Funds  made  available  to  carry  out 
this  part  may  not  be  made  available  to  any 
United  States  private  and  voluntary  organi- 
zation (other  than  a  cooperative  develop- 
ment organization)  which  obtains  less  than 
20  percent  of  its  total  annual  funding  for 


international  activities  from  sources  other 
than  the  United  SUtes  Government.  In  cal- 
culating the  amount  of  Government  sup- 
port received  by  an  organization,  there  shall 
be  excluded  the  value  of  commodities  (and 
related  transportation)  made  available  for 
overseas  distribution  and  the  value  of  con- 
tracts for  services,  grants,  and  other  activi- 
ties initiated  primarily  by  the  agency  pri- 
marily responsible  for  administering  this 
part.". 

Amendments  to  Sbction  123  or  the  Forhcm 
Assistance  Act 

sEcnoN-BY-sEcnoH  analysis 

(b)  This  section  notes  that  PVOs  are  effi- 
cient and  effective  ways  to  provide  sustain- 
able development  programs  for  the  poor. 
PVOs  provide  less  costly,  people-to-people 
delivery  systems  for  UJS.  official  economic 
assistance.  Overseas  PVO  workers  are  will- 
ing to  accept  low  pay,  hve  in  harsh  condi- 
tions in  remote  areas  and  require  less  costly 
housing  and  other  overseas  benefits. 

PVOs  build  long-term  relationships  be- 
tween Americans  and  beneficiaries  of  their 
overseas  programs,  unlike  short-term  con- 
sultants or  governmental  officials.  Develop- 
ment assistance  by  PVOs  often  directly  in- 
volves major  U.S.  constituencies  which  re- 
sults in  the  transfer  not  only  of  develop- 
mental skills  and  knowledge,  but  American 
values.  In  fact,  the  'intematlonalization"  of 
domestic  groups,  such  as  the  YMCA,  credit 
unions.  Girl  Scouts,  foster  parents  pro- 
grams. League  of  Women  Voters,  rural  elec- 
tric cooperatives,  environmental  groups  and 
others,  is  usually  the  impetus  for  the  cre- 
ation of  P^Os. 

The  section  notes  that  AID  should  in- 
crease the  involvement  in  assistance  pro- 
grams of  private  nonprofit  channels  for  the 
delivery  of  assistance.  With  increasingly 
limited  bilateral  U.S.  foreign  assistance  dol- 
lars, this  section  requires  more  reliance  on 
the  non-profit,  private  sector  for  the  provi- 
sion of  U.S.  economic  assistance  in  contrast 
to  the  heavy  reliance  on  host  government 
public  agencies.  The  word  "direct"  indicates 
that  fui)dlng  should  be  provided  to  PVOs, 
rather  than  through  host  government 
public  agencies. 

Further,  the  section  requires  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  U.S.  Agency  for  International 
Development  to  develop  specific  mecha- 
nisms for  regular  consultation  with  PVOs 
and  cooperatives  in  sector  and  country  pro- 
gramming. The  intention  is  to  open  up  the 
AID  development  planning  process  to  the 
viewpoints  by  the  large  diversity  of  PVOs 
which  often  have  unique  experiences  and 
valuable  insights  into  U.S.  bilateral  develop- 
ment activities.  The  section  also  provides 
authority  for  AID  to  support  improvements 
in  PVO  planning,  management,  evaluation 
and  coordination. 

(c)  This  section  encourages  AID  to  sup- 
port public  education  on  developmental 
issues.  Since  passage  of  the  Blden-Pell 
amendment  in  the  1980  International  Secu- 
rity and  Developmental  Cooperation  Act. 
AID  has  administered  a  program  for  dis- 
seminating the  results  and  encouraging  dis- 
cussion of  the  report  on  the  President's 
Commission  on  World  Hunger.  As  a  result, 
development  education  has  become  an  im- 
portant focus  of  PVOs  and,  in  fact,  some  or- 
ganizations have  been  created  exclusively 
for  development  education  purposes.  The 
section  defines  the  general  thrust  of  these 
efforts  for  building  public  understanding  of 
development  issues  and  for  involving  Ameri- 
cans in  overseas  development  activities. 
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(dl>  This  wctkm  enoounges  AID  to  work 
with  prtvmte  indlgenoua  onanliations,  inclu- 
■ive  of  inteniatlonal  privkte  org»nizaUons 
that  often  have  local  affiliates  or  counter- 
parta.  Currently.  imUienous  private  organi- 
HttkaM  and  oooperatlvea  register  with  AID 
.»i«rt^»»  to  become  eligible  for  direct  MB. 
govenimental  funding.  It  is  the  intention  of 
thla  aection  to  encourage  such  direct  mis- 
aion  funding.  However,  appropriate  registra- 
tion requirenoents  and  proven  effectiveness 
shall  be  taken  into  CMisideraUon  In  register- 
ing local  and  indigenous  groups.  Nothing  In 
thla  aeetlon  shall  be  interpreted  to  permit 
the  registration  of  organisations  which  do 
not  have  jniiuuily  an  economic  and  social 
dereloiiment  purpose. 

The  language  states  that  a  way  to  acceler- 
ate the  institutional  strengthening  of  these 
indigenous  organlaitltKis  is  through  private 
and  public  financial  support  by  n.S.  PVOs. 
Ifany  indigenous  organizations  do  not  have 
the  administrmtlve  capacity  to  meet  ac- 
counting, auditing  and  other  requirements 
aMOdated  with  n.S.  governmental  funding. 
An  effective  means  to  support  Indigenous 
organizations  is  the  channeling  of  funds  to 
them  through  n.S.  private  voluntary  organi- 
Hitions  and  cotweratives.  In  addition,  this 
funding  approach  supports  private-to-pri- 
vate intlirtiiT"^  which  is  often  less  intrusive 
within  developing  countries  and  promotes 
l«ig-term  people-to-people  relationships. 
not  possible  in  more  formal  govemment-to- 
private  approaches. 

Such  n.S.  FVO  funding  and  technical  as- 
fff^.fTir»  can  strengthen  their  capacity  to 
design  and  manage  development  projects. 
lioeal  groups  often  lack  the  administrative. 
management  and  training  skills  that  are 
needed  for  projects  to  be  sustained  and  rep- 
licated. 

As  AID  missions  are  often  unable  and  un- 
willing to  manage  numerous  small  projects, 
the  intention  of  the  section  is  to  encourage 
AID  to  develop  appropriate  mechanisms  for 
providing  development  assistance  funds  to 
UjB.  private  voluntary  organizations  for  sub- 
grant  activities  of  indigenous  groups. 

(e)  This  section  provides  for  Increased  uti- 
lizatkm  of  FVOs  in  local  currency  programs 
generated  from  Economic  Support  Funds, 
PL  480  and  SecUon  416.  This  legislative  di- 
rection encourages  AID  to  undertake  a  more 
aggrCMlve  program  for  involving  PVOs  in 
local  currency  activities.  The  language  notes 
that  UjS.  PVOs  often  need  n.S.  dollar  fund- 
ing to  initiate  and  supplement  private  re- 
sources to  cover  the  administrative  and 
technical  assistance  costs  to  undertake  such 
programs  with  partner  Institutions  abroad. 

(f)  The  legislation  directs  that  not  less 
than  $30,000,000  in  each  fiscal  year  1988 
and  1M9  shaU  be  provided  for  PL  480  Title 
n  "outreach,"  "enhancement"  and  similar 
development  assistance  program  grants. 
These  grants  address  major  obstacles  to  in- 
creased and  more  effective  use  of  agricultur- 
al OHnmodities  at  a  time  of  unprecedented 
commodity  surpluses  and  a  heavily  de- 
pressed American  farm  economy. 

The  «"""»'  value  of  food  donations  (in- 
cluding freight)  regularly  exceeds  $300  mil- 
lliHL  Recurrent  PVO  operating  costs  associ- 
ated with  the  transportation,  storage,  distri- 
bution and  evaluation  of  food  assistance 
programs,  and  the  lack  of  adequate  funds 
for  training,  nutrition  education,  purchas- 
ing non-food  project  materials,  and  for  Im- 
proving the  targeting  and  development 
impact  of  food  assistance  are  impediments 
to  a  fuUer  and  more  effective  use  of  this 
major  resource. 

This  section  restores  fimding  for  these  ac- 
tivities  which   were    achieved   earlier    and 


woidd   increase   funds  allocated  for  these 
purposes  by  about  $10  million  in  FY  1988. 

(g)  This  section  recognizes  the  particular 
role  that  indigenous  and  U.S.  PVOs  play  in 
resource  conservation  and  environmentally- 
souad  rural  development  activities.  This  sec- 
tion notes  that  an  effective  and  least  costly 
way  to  maintain  and  restore  the  natural  re- 
source base  in  developing  countries  is 
through  small-scale,  affordable,  participa- 
tory projects  using  methods  suited  to  the 
local  environment.  The  section  provides 
that  assistance  may  be  provided  to  PVOs  for 
such  projects. 

(h)  This  section  create  a  $20  million  small 
grants  program,  or  equivalent  amount  in 
local  currencies,  for  U.S.  PVOs  and  coopera- 
tives for  lending  programs  by  grassroots  in- 
digenous organizations.  The  program  shall 
be  aslmlnistrated  separately  from  other  AID 
programs.  Grants  shall  be  provided  through 
U.S.  PVOs  to  Indigenous  organizations  for 
creating  revolving  fimds,  credit  unions, 
small  farmer  banks  and  other  credit  mecha- 
nisms to  support  project  activities  including 
micro-enterprise,  shelter  and  community 
improvements.  Technical  assistance  funds 
may  also  included  in  such  grants  to  support 
such  lending  operations. 

The  intention  of  this  section  is  to  provide 
indigenous  organizations  with  credit  pro- 
grams in  an  efficient  and  effective  manner. 
In  general,  interest  should  be  charged  at 
market  rates,  though  a  margin  may  be  pro- 
vided to  cover  overhead  and  administrative 
costs  to  the  indigenous  organization.  The 
partner  U.S.  PVO  and  cooperative  shall 
assume  the  administrative  burdens  of  moni- 
toring, evaluating,  auditing  and  other  legal 
obligations  In  receiving  these  U.S.  govern- 
ment funds.  However,  such  costs  may  be 
covered  by  the  technical  assistance  funds 
provided  to  the  U.S.  organizations. 

The  small  grant  program  Is  to  be  modeled 
on  the  successful  Small  Projects  Program  of 
the  Inter-American  Development  Bank,  the 
U.N.  Capital  Development  Fund  and  the 
Inter-American  and  African  Foundations. 
However,  these  programs  seldom  use  private 
U.S.  organizations  as  a  channel  for  lending 
to  indigenous  organizations.  The  goal  of 
such  small  projects  are  to  Increase  the  im- 
pacts of  local  organizations,  strengthen 
their  capacity  to  undertake  larger  scale 
project  activities  and  to  make  them  self-sup- 
porting. 

In  establishing  the  proposed  small  loan  fa- 
cility, AID  shall  consult  with  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank,  U.N.  Capital 
Development  Fund,  Inter-American  Foun- 
dation and  African  Development  Pounda- 
tioa  with  particular  attention  to  coordina- 
tion and  simplified  procedures.  U.S.  private 
voluntary  organizations  and  cooperatives 
would  be  ijermitted  to  package  groups  of 
lending  programs  for  a  single  grant  from 
the  facility. 

(m)  This  section  extends  the  PVO  funding 
floor  for  development  accounts  an  addition- 
al tour  years  (FY  1988-1992)  and  raises  the 
level  from  13.5  percent  to  15  percent.  It  also 
raises  the  target  from  16  to  25  percent  as  a 
PVO  funding  goal.  The  section  also  encour- 
ages the  greater  use  of  PVOs  in  ESF  pro- 
grams. 

In  FY  1985,  AID  provided  about  20  per- 
cent of  its  development  assistance  fun<ling 
through  PVOs.  This  level  has  declined  to 
16.1  percent  requested  In  FY  1988.  This  sec- 
tion is  intended  to  prevent  a  disproportion- 
ate reduction  in  funding  to  private  organiza- 
tions, if  overall  assistance  levels  are  reduced, 
and  to  reverse  the  recent  PVO  funding  de- 
cllaes.   Towards   achieving   the    25   percent 


target,  AZD  shall  develop  an  action  plan  in 
coordination  with  PVOs  which  will  be  up- 
dated annually  in  the  Congressional  F>resen- 
tation. 

(n)  This  section  codifies  conflicting  provi- 
sions on  the  privateness  test  for  PVOs  con- 
tained in  authorization  and  appropriations 
acts  and  accompanying  reports.  It  would  fix 
a  single  standard  which  is  currently  in  place 
and  acceptable  to  AID  and  PVOs. 

List  of  Sttpporting  Organizations 

Africare. 

Agricultural  Cooperative  Development 
International. 

Air  Serv  International. 

Alan  Guttmacher  Institute. 

American  Institute  of  Cooperation. 

American  ORT  Federation. 

Association  of  Near  East  Refugee  Aid 
(ANERA). 

Association  of  Texas  Electric  Coopera- 
tives. 

Blue  Ridge  EMC. 

Breakthrough  Foundation. 

Brother's  Brother  Foundation. 

CARE. 

CENEX. 

Children's  Survival  Fund. 

Colimibia  University  School  of  Public 
Health. 

Concern  America. 

Cooperative  Housing  Foundation. 

Credit  Union  National  Association. 

Direct  Relief  International. 

Eritream  Relief  Committee. 

Experiment  in  International  Living. 

Family  Health  International. 

Farm  Credit  Services  of  St.  Paul. 

Food  for  the  Hungry. 

Poster  Parents  Plan. 

Foundation  for  International  Community 
Assistance  (FINCA). 

Foundation  for  Peoples  of  the  South  Pa- 
cific. 

Global  Water. 

Grassroots  International. 

Heifer  International. 

Helen  Keller  International. 

Hermandad. 

Interchurch  Medical  Assistance. 

International  Catholic  Migration  Commis- 
sion. 

Intemgtional  Eye  Foundation. 

International  Institute  of  Rural  Recon- 
struction. 

Land  O'  Lakes. 

League  Insurance  Companies. 

MAP  International. 

Meals  for  Million/Freedom  from  Hunger 
Foundation. 

Mercy  Corps  International. 

Minnesota  Association  of  Cooperatives. 

National  Cooperative  Business  Associa- 
tion. 

National  Council  of  Farmer  Cooperatives. 

National  Farmer  Union. 

National  Resources  Defense  Council. 

National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  Asso- 
ciation. 

Nationwide  Insurance. 

OEF  International. 

Operation  California. 

Paul  Carlson  Medical  Program. 

P*an  American  Development  Foundation. 

Pathfkider  Fund. 

Pax  World  Foundation. 

Planned  Parenthood  of  NYC,  Inc. 

Plsmnlng  Assistance. 

Population  Crisis  Committee. 

ProjetJt  Concern  International. 

Save  the  Children  Federation. 

Sierra  Club. 


Sister  Cities  International. 

Surgical  Aid  to  Children  of  the  World. 

Technoserve. 

Trickle  Up  Programs. 

U.S.  Committee  for  Refugees  (ACNS). 

U.S.  Overseas  Cooperative  Development 
Committee. 

Volunteers  in  Overseas  Cooperative  As- 
sistance. 

Washington  State  Council  of  Parmer  Co- 
operatives. 

World  Relief  Corporation. 

World  Vision  Relief  Organization. 

Young  Men's  Christian  Association 
(YMCA)  of  the  USA/International  Division. 

Young  Women's  Christian  Association 
(YWCA)  of  the  USA. 

Zero  Population  Growth.* 


By  Mr.  JOHNSTON  (for  himself. 

Mr.    Sasser,    Mr.    Gore,    Mr. 

Breaux,      Mr.      Shelby,      Mr. 

Heflih,  and  Mr.  Kennedy): 
S.  769.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  authorize  assist- 
ance for  centers  for  minority  medical 
education,  minority  pharmacy  educa- 
tion, minority  veterinary  medicine, 
education,  and  minority  dentistry  edu- 
cation: to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources. 

EXCELLENCE  IN  MINORITY  HEALTH  EDUCATION 
AND  CARE  ACT 

•  Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  pleased  to  introduce  today  the  Ex- 
cellence in  Minority  Health  Care  and 
Education  Act  which  is  very  important 
to  three  major  historically  black  col- 
leges. This  legislation  is  intended  to 
provide  financial  support  for  Xavier 
University  College  of  Pharmacy,  Tus- 
kegee  University  School  of  Veterinary 
Medicine,  and  Meharry  Medical  Col- 
lege. It  will  assist  these  institutions  to 
continue  their  mission  of  training 
black  and  other  minority  pharmacists, 
physicians,  dentists,  and  veterinarians 
to  deal  with  our  Nation's  health  prob- 
lems. This  measure  will  also  provide 
support  for  extensive  research  on  the 
health  problems  that  disproportion- 
ately affect  black  and  other  minority 
populations. 

In  August  of  1985,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  issued  a  detailed  report  out- 
lining the  critical  health  status  dis- 
parities that  exist  in  this  Nation 
among  blacks  when  compared  to 
whites.  Among  other  things,  the  task 
force  reported  that  black  infants  are 
twice  as  likely  to  die  as  white  infants. 
Further,  blacks  suffer  a  disproportion- 
ately high  share  of  hypertension,  dia- 
betes, stroke,  some  types  of  cancer, 
and  other  disease  categories.  Over 
60,000  excess  deaths  occur  per  year 
among  blacks  when  compared  to 
whites.  A  major  component  of  the 
problem  identified  by  the  Secretary's 
task  force  was  that,  while  there  may 
be  an  emerging  abundance  of  physi- 
cians and  other  health  professionals  in 
the  Nation,  quite  the  opposite  is  true 
among  minority  health  professionals. 
While  blacks  represent  12  percent  of 
the  U.S.  population,  only  2.6  percent 


of  the  Nation's  physicians,  2.9  percent 
of  the  Nation's  dentists,  2.3  percent  of 
the  Nation's  pharmacists,  tuid  1.6  per- 
cent of  the  Nation's  veterinarians  are 
black.  This  coexisting  disparity  is  no 
coincidence.  It  is  well  documented  that 
more  black  health  professionals  return 
to  underserved  black  communities  to 
practice  than  do  whites.  Naturally  be- 
cause there  are  so  comparatively  few 
black  health  professionals  to  serve 
these  areas,  the  health  status  dispari- 
ty results.  My  legislation  would  serve 
to  narrow  the  health  status  disparity 
that  exists  among  black  health  profes- 
sionals, and  by  establishing  a  mecha- 
nism for  improving  our  Nation's  abili- 
ty to  effectively  deal  with  specific 
health  status  problems  that  dispropor- 
tionately affect  blacks  and  other  mi- 
norities. 

For  6  years,  including  fiscal  year 
1982  through  1987,  the  Meharry  Medi- 
cal and  Dental  Colleges  in  Nashville, 
the  Xavier  University  School  of  Phar- 
macy in  New  Orleans,  and  the  Tuske- 
gee  University  School  of  Veterinary 
Medicine  in  Tuskegee  have  been  part- 
ners in  a  cooperative  agreement  with 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  to  receive  Federal  re- 
sources under  the  Advanced  Financial 
Distress  Grant  Program.  The  Ad- 
vanced Financial  Distress  Grant  Pro- 
gram has  provided  these  institutions 
with  operational  funds  to  assist  in 
their  ability  to  remain  viable  while  be- 
coming more  self-sufficient.  During 
these  years,  each  institution  has  made 
remarkable  progress  to  attain  that 
goal.  Each  school  has  become  a  model 
in  the  training  of  minorities  in  health 
professions  careers.  Meharry  now 
trains  50  percent  of  the  Nation's  black 
physicians  and  50  percent  of  the  Na- 
tion's black  dentists.  Tuskegee  trains 
75  percent  of  the  Nation's  black  veteri- 
narians, and  Xavier  trains  15  percent 
of  the  Nation's  black  pharmacists. 
Each  institution  has  attained  a  great 
deal  of  expertise  in  recruiting,  teach- 
ing, training,  and  producing  a  scarce 
national  resource— the  black  health 
professional.  Without  the  support  of 
the  P^ancial  Distress  Grant  Program, 
this  would  not  have  occurred.  The 
very  continued  existence  of  these  in- 
stitutions without  the  financial  dis- 
tress resources  would  have  been  very 
difficult. 

However,  because  of  many  factors, 
particularly  the  virtual  elimination  of 
other  types  of  Federal  support  geared 
to  assisting  minority  and  other  disad- 
vantaged schools  and  students,  these 
institutions  have  been  imable  to  com- 
pletely attain  the  financial  status  they 
expected  with  this  distress  funding. 
Further,  as  each  institution  has 
become  more  stable,  they  have  estab- 
lished more  advanced  teaching  tech- 
niques, clinical  and  research  settings, 
faculty,  and  facilities. 

These  institutions  continue  to  be  in 
need  of  support,  but  in  a  much  differ- 


ent, more  positive  way.  Because  these 
schools  have  developeid  the  aforemen- 
tioned expertise  in  training  minorities 
in  the  health  professions,  this  national 
resource  should  be  further  developed. 

It  is  very  critical  to  act  on  this  legis- 
lation early  in  this  Congress.  The  final 
year  for  distress  funding  is  this  year, 
fiscal  year  1987,  and  we  must  ensure 
that  this  legislation  is  enacted  for 
fiscal  year  1988.  A  lapse  in  this  sup- 
port would  mean  a  major  setback  for 
each  of  these  schools.  I  call  upon  my 
colleagues  to  join  with  me  in  support 
of  this  bill.  I  ask  that  a  copy  of  the  bill 
be  inserted  in  the  Record  at  this  time. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  tie  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

s.  769 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houae  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  l>e  cited  as  the  "Excellence  in  Mi- 
nority Health  Education  and  Care  Act". 

FINDINGS 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  makes  the  following 
findings: 

( 1 )  Minority  health  care  needs  are  serious 
and  tend  to  be  much  greater  than  the 
health  care  needs  of  the  general  population. 

(2)  While  the  number  of  heaJth  profes- 
sionals has  increased,  there  are  still  very  se- 
rious shortages  of  health  professionals  from 
minority  groups  and  there  has  been  a  drop 
in  the  enrollment  of  minority  individuals  in 
some  health  professional  education  pro- 
grams. 

(3)  Health  professionals  from  minority 
groups  have  critical  roles  in  serving  low- 
income  minority  populations,  particularly  in 
inner-city  areas  and  rural  areas. 

(4)  Historically,  minority  health  profes- 
sions schools  are  among  the  primary  enti- 
ties addressing  the  serious  needs  of  minority 
groups  for  health  care. 

(5)  Historically,  minority  schools  have  de- 
veloped special  capacities  in  developing  ac- 
tivities to  prepare  health  professionals  to 
serve  minority  populations  most  effectively 
and  activities  to  meet  the  health  c»re  needs 
of  minority  populations. 

(6)  Recent  studies  of  the  health  care  con- 
ditions and  needs  of  minorities  have  identi- 
fied the  following  important  considerations: 

(A)  Information  dissemination  should  be 
increased  to  improve  health  awareness  and 
to  strengthen  healthful  practices  in  minori- 
ty groups. 

(B)  Public  and  patient  education  must  ad- 
dress racial,  ethnic,  and  cultural  barriers  to 
proper  health  care  if  such  education  is  to  be 
effective. 

(C)  Alternative  ways  of  delivering  and  fi- 
nancing the  health  services  needed  by  im- 
poverished individuals,  among  whom  mi- 
norities are  over-represented,  must  be  inves- 
tigated, developed,  and  implemented. 

(D)  Complex  problems  concerning  the 
availability  and  accessibility  of  health  pro- 
fessionals to  minority  communities  must  be 
addressed  through  multiple  efforts. 

(E)  Greatly  expanded  efforts  are  needed 
to  ensure  that  health  professions  schools 
and  practitioners  throughout  the  country 
take  advantage  of  knowledge  concerning  the 
most  effective  ways  of  serving  minority  pop- 
ulations and  their  health  care  needs. 
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AMISTAMCX 

Sk.  3.  P»rt  F  of  UUe  VU  of  the  Public 
Healtb  Service  Act  la  amended  by  redeslg- 
nktlns  section  788B  u  section  78SA  and  by 
ttiM^rMng  after  such  section  the  following: 

"OBAlfTS  rOK  mHOIUTT  XDUCATION 

"8k.  788B.  (aXl)  The  Secretary  may 
make  grants  to  If  ebarry  Medical  College  in 
KashvlUe.  Tennenee,  to  establish  a  Center 
of  Excellence  in  Minority  Health  Education. 
Such  Center  shall— 

"(1)  carry  out  a  program  to  increase  the 
effectiveness  of  health  care  delivery  among 
minority  populations,  facilitate  access  to 
health  care  services  by  minority  popula- 
tions, improve  the  efficiency  of  service  and 
payment  systems,  and  modify  health  care 
services  to  be  more  culturally  acceptable; 

"(3)  demonstrate  and  refine  methods  of 
attnctinc  and  retaining  high  caliber  minori- 
ty faculty  who  are  aware  of  the  specific 
health  needs  of  minorities  and  who  will  con- 
duct reaearch  addressed  to  minority  health 
proldems; 

"(3)  demonstrate  and  refine  methods  of 
attncting.  retaining,  and  graduating  high 
caliber  minority  students  who  will  serve  mi- 
nority populations  with  serious  health 
needs,  particularly  residents  of  inner-city 
and  rural  areas; 

"(4)  improve  the  recruitment  of  minority 
students,  augment  faculty,  develop  effective 
techniques  for  training  minorities  in  the 
health  professions,  and  establish  scholar- 
ship programs  to  attract  and  retain  promis- 
ing individuals: 

"(5)  mwiptft"  a  communications  network 
to  disseminate  information  about  health 
promotion,  disease  prevention,  and  the  use 
of  health  services  which  specifically  ad- 
dresses conditions  and  needs  among  minori- 
ties: 

"(6)  demonstrate  patient  education  meth- 
ods which  address  racial,  ethnic,  and  cultur- 
al barriers  to  proper  health  care; 

"(7)  develop  and  disseminate  alternative 
models  of  delivering  and  financing  the 
health  services  needed  by  impoverished  in- 
dividuals: and 

"(8)  provide  consultation  and  assistance  to 
other  schools  of  medicine  in  the  develop- 
ment and  implementation  by  such  schools 
of  more  effective  educational  and  service 
programs  to  serve  minority  populations. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  may  make  grants  to 
Xavier  University  College  of  Pharmacy  in 
New  Orleans,  Louisiana,  to  establish  a 
Center  of  Excellence  in  Minority  Pharmacy 
Education.  Such  Center  shall— 

"(1)  improve  the  recruitment  of  minority 
students,  augment  faculty,  develop  effective 
techniques  for  training  minorities  in  phar- 
macy, and  establish  scholarship  programs  to 
attract  and  retain  promising  individuals; 

"(2)  assist  education  and  research  pro- 
grams which  focus  on  less  expensive  generic 
drugs  that  are  commonly  dispensed  by  phar- 
madats  practicing  in  low-income  minority 
areas; 

"(3)  develop  and  disseminate  new  patient 
education  materials  which  discuss  the  use  of 
leas  expensive  generic  drugs  and  are  tailored 
to  the  specific  conditions  and  needs  of  mi- 
nority populations: 

"(4)  extend  a  research  program  designed 
to  focus  on  the  needs  of  minority  women 
and  teenagers,  emphasizing  particularly  the 
risks  and  difficulties  associated  with  preg- 
nancy, child  birth,  and  child  rearing; 

"(5)  evaluate  the  long-term  efficacy  and 
safety  of  anti-hypertensive  medications  and 
other  drugs  used  to  treat  health  problems 
among  blacks  and  other  minority  groups: 


"(6)  further  research  into  the  role  of  tra- 
ditional folk  medical  practices  among  mi- 
nority populations  and  the  effect  of  such 
practices  on  health  outcomes;  and 

"(7)  provide  consultation  and  assistance  to 
other  schools  of  pharmacy  in  the  develop- 
ment and  implementation  by  such  schools 
of  more  effective  educational  and  service 
programs  for  minorities. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  may  make  grants  to 
the  TViskegee  University  School  of  Veteri- 
nary Medicine  in  Tuskegee,  Alabama,  to  es- 
tablish a  Center  of  Excellence  in  Minority 
Veterkiary  Medicine  Education.  Such 
Center  shall— 

"(1)  improve  the  recruitment  of  minority 
students,  augment  faculty,  develop  effective 
techniques  for  training  minorities  in  veteri- 
nary medicine,  and  establish  scholarship 
programs  to  attract  and  retain  promising  in- 
dividuals; 

"(2)  conduct  research  on  diseases  trans- 
mitted between  animals  and  humans,  in- 
cluding research  on  the  prevention,  control, 
and  eradication  of  such  diseases; 

"(3)  provide  consultation  and  assistance  to 
other  schools  of  veterinary  medicine  in  the 
development  and  implementation  by  such 
schoofe  of  more  effective  educational  and 
service  programs  for  minorities  in  order  to 
address  serious  under-representation  of  mi- 
norities in  the  field  of  veterinary  medicine: 

"(4)  evaluate  the  emotional  and  function- 
al well-being  of  individuals  through  the  con- 
duct of  activities  associated  with  the  care  of 
companion  animals,  recognition  of  the  mo- 
tives tor  pet  ownership,  and  appreciation  of 
the  variety  of  emotional  attachments  which 
exist  between  companion  animals  and  their 
owneiB;  and 

"(5)  investigate  the  value  of  pet  facilitated 
medical  therapy,  and  the  physiological  and 
emotional  effect  that  pets  have  on  the  abili- 
ty of  physicians  to  deal  with  complex  chal- 
lenges that  exist  in  patient  diagnosis  and 
treatment. 

"(d)  The  Secretary  may  make  grants  to 
the  Meharry  College  of  Dentistry  in  Nash- 
ville, Tennessee,  to  establish  a  Center  of  Ex- 
cellence in  Minority  Dentistry  Education. 
Such  Center  shall— 

"(1)  provide  a  forum  to  assure  that  the  ap- 
propriate differences  between  the  medical 
delivery  system  and  the  dental  delivery 
system  are  clarified: 

"(2)  extend  a  program  which  would  in- 
crease effectiveness  of  dental  care  delivery 
among  minority  populations,  facilitate 
access  to  dental  care  services  by  minority 
populations,  improve  the  efficiency  of  serv- 
ices and  expand  payment  systems,  and 
modify  services  to  be  culturally  acceptable; 

"(3)  demonstrate  and  refine  methods  of 
attracting  and  retaining  high  caliber  minori- 
ty faculty  who  are  aware  of  the  specific 
dental  needs  of  minorities  and  who  will  con- 
duct research  addressed  to  minority  dental 
health  problems,  and  educate  minority  den- 
tists; 

"(4)  demonstrate  and  refine  methods  of 
attracting,  retaining,  and  graduating  high 
calib^  minority  students  who  will  serve  mi- 
nority populations  with  serious  dental 
needs,  particularly  residents  of  inner-city 
and  raral  areas; 

"(5)  improve  the  recruitment  of  minority 
students,  augment  faculty,  develop  effective 
techniques  for  training  minorities  in  den- 
tistry, and  establish  scholarship  programs 
to  at&^ct  and  retain  promising  individuals; 

"(6)  maintain  a  communications  network 
to  disseminate  information  about  dental 
health  promotion,  disease  prevention,  and 
the  use  of  dental  services  which  specifically 


addresses  conditions  and  needs  among  mi- 
norities; 

"(7)  demonstrate  patient  education  meth- 
ods which  address  racial,  ethnic,  and  cultur- 
al barriers  to  proper  dental  care; 

"(8)  develop  and  disseminate  alternative 
models  of  delivering  and  financing  the 
dental  services  needed  by  impoverished  indi- 
viduals; and 

"(9)  provide  consultation  and  assistance  to 
other  schools  of  dentistry  in  the  develop- 
ment and  implementation  by  such  schools 
of  more  effective  educational  and  service 
programs  to  serve  minority  populations. 

"(e)  For  the  purpose  of  grants  under  sub- 
sections (a)  through  (d)  there  are  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  for  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  1988,  1989,  1990,  and  1991  such  sums 
as  may  be  necessary.".* 

•  Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  be  an  original  cosponsor  of 
the  Excellence  in  Minority  Health 
Care  and  Education  Act.  This  legisla- 
tion is  critically  important  not  only  to 
the  three  historically  black  institu- 
tions which  it  helps  support  but  to  a 
large  share  or  our  Nation's  low-income 
and  minority  citizens  who  depend  on 
the  health  care  professionals  produced 
by  these  institutions. 

Most  Americans  have  great  respect 
for  the  quality  of  medical  care  in  this 
country,  "that  respect  is  well  deserved. 
We  have  the  most  advanced  medical 
technology  in  the  world,  thousands  of 
outstanding  specialists,  and  hundreds 
of  distinguished  hospitals. 

America  also  has  the  world's  most 
expensive  health  care  system.  The 
United  States  spent  some  $460  billion 
on  health  care  in  1986— about  11  per- 
cent of  our  gross  national  product. 

Despite  the  advanced  technology 
and  the  tremendous  amount  of  money 
that  we  pour  into  our  health  care 
system,  Americans  are  by  no  means 
the  heaUhiest  people.  The  United 
States  spent  an  average  of  $1,600  for 
the  health  care  of  each  American  in 
1984.  Singapore,  by  comparison,  spent 
only  $200.  Yet,  persons  in  the  United 
States  and  Singapore  have  the  same 
life  expectancy  at  birth,  and  Singa- 
pore has  a  lower  infant  mortality  rate. 

The  problem  with  the  U.S.  system 
lies  in  the  fact  that  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans—many of  them  minorities— 
simply  do  not  have  access  to  adequate 
health  care. 

There  have  been  marked  improve- 
ments in  health  care  for  black  Ameri- 
cans in  i<ecent  years.  However,  there 
are  still  huge  disparities  between 
blacks  and  whites  in  life  expectancy 
and  health  status.  For  example,  black 
children  Eire  twice  as  likely  to  die  as 
white  children.  Also,  blaclcs  are  more 
likely  to  suffer  from  hypertension,  dia- 
betes, and  certain  types  of  cancer. 

We  muEt  make  the  tremendous  re- 
sources of  our  health  care  system 
available  to  all  Americans  and  we  must 
guarantee  that  there  is  an  adequate 
number  of  health  care  professionals 
who  are  specially  trained  to  treat  the 


unique  health  problems  of  poor  and 
minority  Americans. 

The  Excellence  in  Minority  Health 
Care  and  Education  Act  helps  do  that. 
It  assists  and  rewards  three  institu- 
tions which  have  been  at  the  forefront 
of  providing  health  care  to  the  poor 
and  which  have  also  led  the  way  in 
training  minorities  in  the  health  pro- 
fessions. 

I  am  especially  pleased  that  this  leg- 
islation recognizes  the  outstanding 
contribution  of  Meharry  Medical  Col- 
lege in  Nashville,  TN.  Meharry  has 
produced  nearly  40  percent  of  all  black 
physicians  and  dentists  currently  prac- 
ticing in  the  United  States. 

Meharry  trains  physicians  who  serve 
the  poor.  Over  the  past  decade,  three- 
quarters  of  Meharry 's  medical  gradu- 
ates have  gone  on  to  practice  in  inner- 
city  and  rural  areas  that  are  medically 
imderserved.  The  Nation's  greatest 
health  care  needs  are  in  those  areas 
where  Mehairy's  graduates  serve. 

Institutions,  like  Nashville's  Me- 
harry, are  national  resources  that 
must  be  preserved  and  encouraged  to 
grow.  Therefore,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  join  me  in  supporting  this  vital  leg- 
islation.« 

•  Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  it 
gives  me  a  great  sense  of  pleasure  to 
cosponsor  this  bill  which  is  designed  to 
ensure  centers  of  excellence  in  minori- 
ty health  education.  I  feel  this  bill  is  a 
major  step  to  ensure  the  continued 
training  of  minority  health  profession- 
als in  our  Nation.  The  health  services 
that  the  graduates  of  these  schools 
provide  are  an  irreplaceable  part  of 
the  health  care  of  minority  groups 
and  the  poor  of  our  Nation.  Since  this 
bill  will  guarantee  that  minority  medi- 
cal schools  will  continue  to  train  phy- 
sicians who  will  go  on  to  serve  minori- 
ty populations,  it  is  an  important  part 
of  our  fight  to  bridge  the  gap  in 
health  care  access  and  status  which 
presently  exists  between  whites  and 
minority  groups. 

There  is  a  gap  in  health  which  exists 
between  blacks  and  whites  in  the 
United  States,  and  predictions  indicate 
that  this  gap  will  become  even  wider. 
According  to  the  Secretary  of  the  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices, there  are  60,600  excess  deaths  per 
year  among  blacks  compared  to 
whites.  Minorities  suffer  from  much 
higher  rates  of  cancer,  heart  attack, 
hypertension,  stroke,  and  infant  mor- 
tality. If  we  are  to  seriously  address 
this  problem  we  must  realize  that 
health  manpower  is  an  important 
issue.  This  bill  could  be  an  important 
step  in  dealing  with  the  lack  of  minori- 
ty health  manpower. 

This  Centers  of  Excellence  Program 
is  not  entirely  new.  It  helps  to  guai  an- 
tee  the  financial  solvency  of  indispen- 
sable schools  which  were  formerly 
aided  by  the  Advanced  Financial  Dis- 
tress Program.  This  program  has  been 
gradually  phased  out  over  the  past 


several  years.  Under  it,  these  schools 
have  become  more  stable  financially. 
They  have  acquired  better  clinical,  re- 
search, and  teaching  facilities  and  de- 
veloped faculties  with  expertise  in 
training  minorities  in  health  profes- 
sional careers. 

This  new  program  does  something 
the  Financial  Distress  Program  did 
not  attempt— it  helps  these  schools  to 
gain  financial  independence.  In  addi- 
tion to  providing  funds  to  help  finance 
the  operational  shortfall  of  the 
schools,  this  program  provides  re- 
sources which  will  allow  these  schools 
to  expand  the  types  of  services  which 
are  profitable  and  thus  allow  for 
greater  independence.  It  also  allows 
them  to  attract  better  faculty  and  fur- 
ther improve  research  and  clinical 
training  so  that  they  can  truly  become 
"centers  of  excellence"  in  medical  and 
health  sciences  education. 

Each  school  has  already  become  a 
model  in  educating  minorities  for 
health  profession  careers.  Meharry 
Medical  College  trains  40  percent  of 
the  Nation's  black  physicians  and  50 
percent  of  our  black  dentists.  Tuske- 
gee trains  75  percent  of  the  black  vet- 
erinarians and  has  in  the  past  trained 
as  much  as  90  percent.  Xavier  trains 
15  percent  of  the  Nation's  black  phar- 
macists. The  schools  this  program  will 
aid  are  a  national  resource.  This  re- 
source must  be  properly  developed  and 
utilized.  Without  the  support  of  the 
Financial  Distress  Grant  Program, 
many  of  these  institutions  might  not 
exist  today,  and  without  the  Centers 
of  Excellence  Program,  many  would 
face  an  uncertain  future. 

These  schools  are  an  important  edu- 
cational and  health  care  resource 
which  our  country  cannot  afford  to 
lose.  I  urge  my  colleagues  in  the 
Senate  to  support  the  Centers  of  Ex- 
cellence Program.* 


By  Mr.  GLENN: 
S.  770.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act 
of  1930  to  ensure  that  the  countervail- 
ing duty  laws  apply  to  State-con- 
troUed-economy  countries;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

EQUAL  APPLICATION  OF  COUNTERV AILING  DUTY 
LAWS 

•  Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  F>resident,  I  am  in- 
troducing legislation  today  to  ensure 
that  the  countervailing  duty  law  is  ap- 
plied to  all  countries,  including  those 
with  nonmarket  economies.  I  urge 
that  this  legislation  be  included  in  om- 
nibus trade  legislation  this  year. 

This  legislation  is  necessary  to  re- 
verse a  recent  decision  of  the  U.S. 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Federal  Cir- 
cuit in  Georgetown  Steel  Corp.  v. 
United  States,  801  F.2d  1308  (1986), 
which  held  that  the  cotmtervailing 
duty  law  does  not  apply  to  nonmarket 
economy  countries.  This  decision  was 
wrong,  misinterpreted  legislative 
intent,  and  should  be  reversed  legisla- 
tively as  soon  as  possible.  Until  Con- 


gress clarifies  the  law  by  passing  my 
legislation,  the  countervailing  duty 
law  is  ineffective  in  combating  unfair- 
ly subsidized  imports  from  nonmarket 
economy  countries. 

I  would  like  to  review  the  origins 
and  purpose  of  oiu-  countervailing 
duty  law  and  explain  why  the  court  of 
appeals  decision  should  be  reversed. 

As  my  colleagues  know,  section  701 
of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  as  amended, 
authorizes  the  imposition  of  "counter- 
vailing" duties  on  a  product  imported 
into  the  United  States  if  the  product's 
manufacture  or  production  for  export 
is  subsidized  by  a  foreign  country.  The 
purpose  of  the  countervailing  duty  law 
is  to  offset  any  unfair  competitive  ad- 
vantage that  foreign  manufacturers 
might  enjoy  over  U.S.  producers  as  a 
result  of  foreign  subsidies.  Counter- 
vailing duties  equal  to  the  net  amount 
of  the  subsidies  are  imposed  upon  im- 
portation of  the  subsidized  goods  into 
the  United  States.  Article  VI  of  the 
General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and 
Trade  [GATT]  authorizes  the  imposi- 
tion of  countervailing  duties  to  offset 
such  subsidies.  The  U.S.  countervail- 
ing duty  law  has  existed  since  1897 
and  is  in  compliance  with  GATT. 

The  countervailing  duty  law  is  ad- 
minstered  by  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce and  the  International  Trade 
Commission.  Two  conditions  must  be 
met  before  a  countervailing  duty  is  im- 
posed. First,  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce must  determine  that  a  subsidy 
is  being  provided  and  calculate  the  net 
amount  of  the  subsidy.  Second,  the 
ITC  must  determine  that  a  domestic 
industry  is  materially  injured  or 
threatened  with  material  injury,  or 
the  establishment  of  an  industry  in 
the  United  States  is  materially  retard- 
ed, due  to  imports  of  the  subsidized 
product.  The  injury  test  is  not  re- 
quired in  cases  of  imports  from  coim- 
tries  which  are  not  signatories  to  the 
GATT  Subsidies  Code. 

The  Georgetown  Steel  case  originat- 
ed from  two  countervailing  duty  peti- 
tions filed  on  behalf  of  domestic  pro- 
ducers of  carbon  steel  wire  rod.  The 
petitions  alleged  that  rod  imported 
into  the  United  States  from  Czechoslo- 
vakia and  Poland  were  subsidized  and 
therefore  subject  to  countervailing 
duties  under  United  States  law. 

The  Department  of  Commerce 
denied  the  petitions  on  the  ground 
that  the  countervailing  duty  law  was 
inapplicable  to  nonmarket  economy 
countries.  The  Department's  decision 
rested  on  two  points.  First,  the  De- 
partment claimed  that  subsidies  by 
definition  must  be  actions  that  distort 
market  processes  and  thus  could  not 
occur  or  be  identified  in  nonmarket 
economies;  and  second,  the  Depart- 
ment claimed  that  congressional 
intent  to  impose  such  a  limitation  was 
evidenced  by  the  reenactment  of  the 
countervailing  duty  law  in  1979  with- 
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out  vedflc  attention  to  nonmarket 
economies,  and  the  specific  attention 
given  to  nonmai^et  economies  in 
other  trade  laws. 

The  case  was  appealed  to  the  Court 
of  International  Trade,  which  reversed 
the  OQMrtmmt  of  Commerce  position 
and  held  that  the  law  does  apply  to 
nonmai^et  economy  countries.  Conti- 
nental Steel  Corp.  v.  United  States.  614 
FJBupp.  548  (1985).  The  case  was  then 
aiwealed  again  to  the  n.S.  Court  of 
Appra In  for  the  Federal  Circuit,  which 
reveraed  the  Court  of  International 
Tiade  and  upheld  the  Department  of 
Commerce  position  that  the  law  does 
not  apply  to  ncmmarket  economy 
countries.  Georgetown  Steel  Corp. 
versus  United  States. 

The  court  of  i^DpeaJs  decision  is  the 
current  state  of  the  law.  Hence,  all 
pending  countervailing  duty  cases 
brought  against  nonmarket  economy 
countries  have  been  dismissed  and  no 
more  may  be  filed.  Alternative  trade 
remedies  to  address  the  nonmarket 
economy  import  problem  are  inad- 
equate. 

I  believe  the  court  of  appeals  deci- 
sion is  wrong  and  should  be  reversed 
through  legislation.  First,  the  court's 
reasoning  that  bounties  or  grants  by 
definition  require  a  market  economy  is 
simply  wrong.  Nonmarket  economy 
countries  can  bestow  subsidies  on  ex- 
ports and  it  is  possible  to  identify  and 
calculate  these  subsidies.  Second,  Con- 
gress did  not  intent  to  exempt  non- 
market  economy  countries  from  the 
countervailing  duty  law.  The  statute 
clearly  applies  to  all  countries,  includ- 
ing ncmmarket  economy  coimtries. 

The  court's  reasoning  that  bounties 
or  grants  by  definition  require  a 
mai^et  economy  is  Incorrect.  The  ex- 
istence of  such  benefits  is  not  depend- 
ent on  the  particular  form  of  economic 
organization  of  the  country  granting 
the  benefit.  Rather,  the  presence  of  a 
countervailable  subsidy  will  depend  on 
whether,  given  whatever  general 
system  of  economic  regulation  a  coun- 
try has.  the  manufacture  of  merchan- 
dise exported  to  the  United  States  is 
given  preferential  treatment.  If  so,  the 
net  benefit  provided  by  the  preferen- 
tial treatment  is  countervailable. 

Many  subsidies,  especially  export 
subsidies,  can  be  identified  and  quanti- 
fied m  nonmarket  economy  countries. 
Some  examples  would  be  direct  grants 
contingent  on  export,  tax  rebates,  and 
preferential  exchange  rates.  There 
may  be  other  types  of  subsidies  that 
are  difficult  to  calculate  in  a  non- 
market  economy,  but  the  difficulty  in 
calculation  does  not  make  the  subsidy 
any  less  countervailable  under  the  law. 

The  statutory  language  clearly  ap- 
plies to  all  coimtries.  Including  those 
with  nonmarket  economies— 19  United 
States  Code  section  1303  reads: 

Whenever  any  country,  dependency, 
colony,  province,  or  other  political  subdivi- 
sion of  government,  person,  partnership,  as- 


sociation, cartel,  or  corporation,  shall  pay  or 
bestow,  directly  or  indirectly,  any  bounty  or 
grant  upon  the  manufacture  or  production 
or  export  of  any  article  of  merchandise 
manufactured  or  produced  in  such  country, 
dependency,  colony,  province,  or  other  polit- 
ical aubdlvision  of  govemmemt,  then  upon 
the  importation  of  such  article  or  merchan- 
dise Into  the  United  States,  whether  the 
same  shall  be  Imported  directly  from  the 
country  of  production  or  otherwise,  and 
whether  such  article  or  merchandise  is  im- 
ported In  the  same  condition  as  when  ex- 
ported from  the  country  of  production  or 
has  been  changed  in  condition  by  remanu- 
facture  or  otherwise,  there  shall  be  levied 
and  paid,  in  all  such  cases,  in  addition  to 
any  duties  otherwise  Imposed,  a  duty  equal 
to  the  net  amount  of  such  bounty  or  grant, 
however  the  same  be  paid  or  bestowed. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  conceive  of 
statutory  language  which  would  be 
more  comprehensive  than  the  lan- 
guage of  the  countervailing  duty  law. 
On  its  face,  the  law  shows  an  intention 
to  cover  all  possible  variations  of  the 
acts  sought  to  be  countervailable.  This 
language  is  Indifferent  to  forms  of 
economy.  It  uses  10  exhaustive  alter- 
natives to  describe  the  possible  con- 
veyor of  the  subsidy.  This  law  was 
written  carefully  to  apply  to  all  coun- 
tries and  describes  subsidies  in  the 
broadest  possible  terms. 

The  legislative  history  does  not  con- 
tain any  trace  of  any  intent  to  exempt 
nonmarket  economy  countries. 
Rather,  it  demonstrates  a  congression- 
al intent  that  they  be  covered.  The 
Trade  Agreements  Act  of  1979  imple- 
mented the  GATT  Subsidies  Code, 
which  was  negotiated  during  the 
Toltyo  round  of  multilateral  trade  ne- 
gotiations. This  GATT  code  explicitly 
subjected  nonmarket  economy  coun- 
tries to  countervailing  duty  measures, 
and  was  the  product  of  extensive  nego- 
tiation between  the  United  States  and 
its  trading  partners,  including  several 
nonmarket  economy  countries. 

In  addition.  Congress  rejected  the 
Department  of  Commerce's  definition 
of  "subsidy"  based  on  a  market  distor- 
tion theory  in  the  Trade  Agreements 
Act  of  1979,  and  Instead  adopted  a 
broad  enumeration  of  possible  sul>si- 
dies. 

The  fact  that  other  trade  laws  such 
as  the  antidimiping  law  specifically  ad- 
dress nonmarket  economy  countries 
does  not  mean  that  the  countervailing 
duty  law  is  inapplicable  to  such  coun- 
tries. The  existence  of  detailed  provi- 
sions for  dumping  with  respect  to  non- 
maiket  economy  countries  simply  re- 
flects the  fact  that  Congress  has  been 
more  specific  on  all  aspects  of  calcula- 
tions in  dumping  cases.  In  contrast. 
Congress  has  not  specified  methodolo- 
gies for  valuing  subsidies  or  calculat- 
ing countervailing  duties  in  any  cir- 
ciunstances. 

In  simunary,  it  is  clear  that  Congress 
intended  that  the  countervailing  duty 
law  be  applied  to  all  countries,  includ- 
ing nonmarket  economy  coimtries.  It 
is  important  that  we  set  the  record 


straight  and  reverse  the  recent  court 
decision.  I  lu^e  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port thl4  legislation.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy  of 
the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  biU 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  770 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
section  303  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  (19 
U.S.C.  13CB)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  subsection  (f)  as  sub- 
section (g),  and 

(2)  by  inserting  after  subsection  (e)  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(f)  Api»licatiok  to  State-Cohtroixer- 
EcoHOirr  CouwTRiES.— The  provisions  of 
this  section  apply  with  respect  to  any  mer- 
chandise that  is  the  product  of  a  foreign 
country  which  Is  not  a  country  under  the 
Agreement  (within  the  meaning  of  section 
701(b))  eTen  if  such  foreign  country  is  a 
State-controlled-economy  country.". 

(b)  Section  701  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930 
(19  U.S.C.  1671)  is  amended- 

(1)  by  redesignating  subsection  (d)  as  sub- 
section (e),  and 

(2)  by  Inserting  after  subsection  (c)  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(d)      STATK-CONTROLLEI>-ECONO»«Y      COUM- 

TRiES.— The  provisions  of  this  subtitle  apply 
with  respect  to  any  merchandise  that  is  the 
product  otf  a  country  under  the  Agreement 
even  if  such  country  is  a  State-controUed- 
economy  country.".* 


By  Mr.  PELL  (for  himself,  Mr. 

Specter,  Mr.  Chafee,  and  Mr. 

Weicker): 
S.  771.  A  bill  granting  the  consent  of 
Congress  to  the  Connecticut,  Rhode 
Island,  Massachusetts,  New  York, 
Maryland,  Delaware,  Pennsylvania, 
and  New  Jersey  Rail  Improvements 
Compact;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

COMBEMT  OF  CONGRESS  TO  THE  RAIL 
IMPROVEHEirrS  COMPACT 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  am  today 
introducing  legislation  to  authorize 
the  formation  of  an  interstate  com- 
pact between  the  eight  States  of  the 
Northeast  corridor  for  the  purpose  of 
undertaking  high-speed  rail  improve- 
ments through  the  sale  of  tax-exempt 
transportation  bonds.  This  is  a  very 
simple  bill.  It  would  authorize  the 
eight  seaboard  States  between  Boston 
and  Washington  to  form  a  public  au- 
thority to  fund  high-speed  rail  im- 
provements. It  would  do  nothing  more 
than  permit  a  group  of  States  to  com- 
bine to  form  a  new  agency  for  financ- 
ing public  transportation.  It  would  not 
commit  the  Federal  Government  to 
any  program  of  direct  subsidy,  beyond 
making  the  eight  States  public  au- 
thorities eligible  for  Urban  Mass  Tran- 
sit Administration  demonstration 
grants.  Moreover,  my  legislation  would 
not  affect  Amtrak's  operation  of  rail 
passenger  service  in  the  Northeast. 
Indeed  my  bill  expressly  rejects  the 


administration's  unwise  and  unwork- 
able proposal  to  "privatize"  Amtrak. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  is  an 
outgrowth  of  the  work  of  the  Coali- 
tion of  Northeast  Governors 
[CONEG],  which  last  year  created  a 
joint  public-private  sector  task  force 
imder  the  leadership  of  Massachusetts 
Gov.  Michael  Dukakis  and  Connecti- 
cut Gov.  William  O'Neill.  I  addressed 
the  task  force  in  Providence  last  De- 
cember and  my  staff  has  worked  close- 
ly with  the  CONEG  staff  over  the 
winter  in  developing  plans  for  future 
high-speed  rail  improvements  in  the 
Nation's  most  densely  populated  "meg- 
alopolitan"  corridor.  Last  month, 
during  the  National  Governors  Asso- 
ciation meeting  in  Washington,  the 
task  force  released  a  major  report  call- 
ing for  renewed  development  of  pas- 
senger rail  service  as  an  alternative  to 
badly  oversaturated  airports  and  high- 
ways in  our  region.  My  legislation  is 
intended  as  a  first  step  toward  imple- 
menting the  recommendations  of  the 
CONEG  study. 

The  work  of  the  task  force  provides 
a  dramatic  illustration  of  the  need  for 
the  legislation  being  introduced  today. 
CONEG  concluded  that  although  the 
population  of  the  Northeast  has  re- 
mained stable  over  the  past  decade, 
travel  has  increased  dramatically,  in- 
cluding a  43-percent  increase  between 
New  York  and  Boston  alone.  "Most  of 
the  activity  appears  to  be  the  result  of 
e(X)nomic  change  and  the  growing  im- 
portance of  face-to-face  business  inter- 
connections and  proximity  in  a  serv- 
ice-oriented economy,"  the  report 
found. 

Highways  and  airports  are  not  the 
answer  to  the  burgeoning  transporta- 
tion problems  in  the  Northeast.  With 
the  Interstate  System  nearly  100  per- 
cent complete,  highways  are  choked  in 
a  continuing  gridlock  which  can  leave 
the  business  traveler  stranded  for 
hours  at  a  time.  The  airports  in  our 
region  are  already  overworked:  the 
CONEG  study  found  that  Washington 
and  Philidelphia  have  been  designated 
"congested,"  meaning  working  at  160 
percent  of  normal  capacity,  since  1981. 
The  airports  in  Baltimore,  Boston,  and 
New  York,  will  reach  this  point  by 
1990.  And  even  Providence,  which  is 
currently  absorbing  much  of  the  over- 
capacity at  Boston's  Logan  Airport, 
wiU  reach  congested  status  by  1990. 

The  passenger  rail  network,  by  com- 
parison, has  an  unrealized  potential 
for  meeting  the  transportation  needs 
of  the  Northeast  corridor,  a  region 
where  over  20  percent  of  the  Nation's 
population  lives  on  1.4  percent  of  the 
land  area.  A  single  set  of  rails  can  do 
the  job  of  up  to  18  lanes  of  highway; 
and  rail  service  is  relatively  immune 
from  the  twin  plagues  of  airborne  and 
highway  travel:  weather  and  traffic 
jams. 

But  the  railroads,  in  order  to  achieve 
their  potential,  must  be  competitive  in 


service  and  trip  times,  especially  with 
the  airlines.  Amtrak  is  already  a  major 
force  in  the  Washington/New  York 
market,  where  its  trains  carry  one- 
third  of  the  total  rail  and  air  traffic  on 
that  route,  according  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation.  Metroliner 
ridership  is  up,  based  on  a  solid  foun- 
dation of  reliable  3  hour  service  be- 
tween Washington  and  New  York  and 
6  a.m.  to  6  p.m.  hourly  departures, 
with  fares  pegged  lower  than  the  air- 
lines. 

The  bad  news  is  that,  despite  the  re- 
cently completed  Northeast  corridor 
project,  the  rail  corridor  itself  is  quick- 
ly becoming  obsolete  and  unable  to 
handle  the  growing  demand  for  more 
service.  Electrification  equipment  be- 
tween Washington  and  New  Haven 
dates  in  some  instances  back  to  the 
early  days  of  this  century,  and  the 
southern  half  of  the  corridor  will  have 
to  be  completely  "reelectrified"  by  the 
mid-1990's  just  to  maintain  existing 
levels  of  service.  The  segment  between 
New  Haven  and  Boston  has  never  been 
electrified,  and  the  time-consuming  re- 
quirement for  the  change  In  locomo- 
tive power  at  New  Haven  remains  a 
major  barrier  to  maldng  passenger  rail 
service  competitive  with  the  airlines  in 
the  Boston-New  York  market.  A  trip 
time  of  3  hours  between  these  two 
cities  is  essential,  a  goal  which  will  re- 
quire a  $600  million  investment  to 
electrify  the  rails  north  of  New  Haven, 
together  with  a  number  of  other  spe- 
cific improvements  identified  in  the 
CONEG  task  force  report. 

Who  pays  the  bill  for  the  capital  im- 
provements necessary  to  make  rail 
passenger  service  a  competitive  force 
in  the  Boston-New  York  market,  and 
to  enable  Amtrak  to  at  least  retain  its 
healthy  market  share  in  the  Washing- 
ton-New York  market?  I  believe  the 
eight  seaboard  States  of  the  corridor 
should  seize  the  initiative  and  form  a 
public  authority  to  finance  high-speed 
rail  improvements  through  the  sale  of 
tax-exempt  transportation  bonds. 
Looking  (Jown  the  road,  I  would  prefer 
to  see  the  Federal  Government  em- 
brace a  program  of  direct  loans  and 
loan  guarantees  for  high-speed  rail  im- 
provements in  emerging  transporta- 
tion corridors  across  the  country.  Such 
a  national  program  would  encourage 
high-speed  rail  improvement  along  the 
lines  of  what  has  already  happened  in 
Japan,  West  Germany,  and  France. 
We  live  in  a  society  which  spends  more 
than  $20  billion  annually  in  subsidies 
for  nonrail  modes  of  transportation, 
including  highways,  airports,  and  wa- 
terways. Rail  service  is  a  vital  artery  in 
the  lifeblood  of  our  national  economy, 
and  the  Federal  Government  must 
recognize  its  role  in  preserving  the 
"Amtrak  artery"  just  as  much  as 
Washington  nurtures  the  highway 
trust  fund  and  the  locks  and  dams  of 
our  inland  waterways. 


We  must  also  recognize  that  we 
carmot  count  on  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  do  the  whole  job  for  us.  My 
bill  provides  the  framework  for  the 
seaboard  States  to  immediately  initi- 
ate capital  improvements  through  the 
sale  of  tax-exempt  securities.  The 
need  for  immediate  steps  in  this  area 
was  the  first  and  strongest  recommen- 
dation of  the  CONEG  report.  As  a  fur- 
ther means  of  initiating  immediate 
measures  to  improve  rail  service,  my 
bill  enables  the  multistate  compact  to 
receive  up  to  $50  million  annually  in 
UMTA  funding  for  demonstration 
grants  to  explore  a  new  generation  of 
150  mph  turbine-powered  trains  and  to 
experiment  with  "tilt"  passenger  cars 
that  bank  around  curves,  allowing  a 
more  (X)mfortable  ride  and  higher 
speeds.  The  CONEG  study,  additional- 
ly recommends  proceeding  with  the 
development  of  a  dual-mode  diesel  lo- 
comotive that  can  also  operate  with 
electric  power,  a  process  I  believe 
would  be  eligible  for  UMTA  funding 
under  my  legislation. 

My  colleague  from  Pennsylvania, 
Senator  Specter,  joins  me  in  introduc- 
ing this  legislation,  and  soon  will  intro- 
duce a  bill  directing  the  Federal  Rail- 
way Administration  to  conduct  a  study 
to  determine  the  most  effective  means 
by  which  the  Federal  Government  can 
encourage  the  development  of  high- 
speed rail  systems  within  the  United 
States.  Senator  Specter's  legislation, 
which  I  will  be  cosponsoring,  will 
direct  the  Federal  Railroad  Adminis- 
tration's study  to  be  performed  in  con- 
sultation with  the  Interstate  High 
Speed  Intercity  Rail  Passenger  Net- 
work Compact  and  the  Interstate 
Compact  formed  by  this  bill  and  com- 
prised of  the  eight  States  in  the 
Northeast  corridor.  Together  our  legis- 
lation will  provide  the  components 
necessary  to  develop  the  high-speed 
rail  system  as  a  viable  transix>rtation 
system,  and  thus  stimulate  economic 
revitalization  and  expansion.  I  also  ap- 
preciate the  interest  and  cosponsor- 
ship  of  Senators  Chafee  and  Weicker, 
who  joined  with  me  in  introducing 
similar  legislation  in  the  99th  Con- 
gress. 

The  Northeast  corridor  is  the  jewel 
of  our  national  rail  passenger  network, 
and  the  measures  we  initiate  to 
achieve  the  still  unrealized  potential 
of  rail  service  in  our  region  can  be  a 
model  for  other  transportation  corri- 
dors in  the  United  States.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  join  with  me  in  working 
for  high-speed  rail  improvements 
throughout  the  coimtry,  and  let  us  use 
the  Northeast  corridor  as  a  "laborato- 
ry" for  novel  ways  of  funding  rail  im- 
provements as  well  as  experimenting 
with  novel  high-speed  technologies. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record,  together  with  an  ar- 
ticle by  Reginald  Stuart  which   ap- 
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peared  in  the  New  York  Times  for  No- 
vonber  23.  1986,  entlUed,  "Amtrak 
Rolls  Past  Shuttles  In  Number  of 
Rlden." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
•nd  article  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Rbcosd.  as  follows: 

S.T71 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
tUpreieHtative*  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congren  assembled. 

Baanam  L  Uis  Um mow  of  ContrcH  that 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act— 

(1)  AlCTRAK  shall  continue  as  the  oper- 
ational authority  in  the  Northeast  Corridor: 
and 

(2)  the  role  of  the  Commission  authorized 
and  oonaented  to  by  this  Act  shall  be  solely 
to  provide  funding  for  high  speed  capital 
Improvonents. 

Sbc.  2.  The  consent  of  Congress  is  hereby 
givai  to  the  States  of  Connecticut,  Rhode 
Island.  Maasachuaetts.  New  York.  Mary- 
land. Delaware,  Pennsylvania,  and  New 
Jersey  to  enter  into  the  Coimecticut,  Rhode 
lahmd.  Maanchusetts,  New  York,  Mary- 
land. Delaware,  Pennsylvania,  and  New 
Jersey  Rail  Improvements  Compact.  Such 
compact  reads  substantially  as  follows: 

"CONNECTICUT,  RHODE  ISLAND, 
MASSACHUSETTS,  NEW  YORK.  MARY- 
LAND, DELAWARE,  PENNSYLVANIA. 
AND  NEW  JERSEY  RAIL  IMPROVE- 
BCENTS  COMPACT 

"ARTICLE  I.  PURPOSE 

"The  purpose  of  this  compact  is  to  pro- 
mote the  undertaking  of  rail  improvements 
in  the  Northeast  Corridor  (as  such  term  is 
used  in  the  Northeast  Rail  Service  Act  of 
1981  (45  UJ8.C.  1101  et  seq.))  of  the  com- 
pacting States,  (including  capital  improve- 
ments to  the  Northeast  Corridor  between 
the  District  of  Columbia  and  Boston,  Massa- 
choaetts,  and  the  electrification  of  certain 
trade  between  New  Haven,  Connecticut  and 
Boston.  Maaaachuaetts).  to  reduce  travel 
time  for  rail  passenger  service  between  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  Boston,  Massachu- 
setts, and  to  establish  a  Joint  interstate  com- 
mission to  coordinate  and  control  the  imple- 
mentation of  such  improvements. 

"ARTICLE  n.  EPPECnVE  DATE 

"This  compact  shall  become  effective 
upon  the  adoption  of  such  into  law  by  the 
parUc^MtUng  States,  and  shall  continue  in 
force  and  remain  binding  upon  such  States 
until  six  montha  after  any  such  State  has 
given  notice  to  each  other  participating 
State  of  the  repeal  thereof.  Such  withdraw- 
al shall  not  be  construed  to  relieve  any  par- 
ticipating State  from  any  obligation  in- 
curred prior  to  the  end  of  participation  by 
such  State  in  the  compact  as  provided 
herein. 

"ARTICLE  ni.  JOINT  INTERSTATE 
COtCMISSION 

"(a)  The  States  which  are  parties  to  this 
compact  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  Party 
States')  do  hereby  establish  and  create  a 
joint  interstate  commission  which  shall  be 
known  as  the  Connecticut,  Rhode  Island, 
Maaaachusetts.  New  York,  Maryland,  i:>ela- 
ware,  Pennsylvania,  and  New  Jersey  Rail 
Improvements  Compact  Commission  (here- 
inafter referred  to  as  the  'Commission'). 
The  membership  of  the  Commission  shall 
consist  of  one  member  from  each  of  the 
Party  States,  to  be  appointed  by  the  Gover- 
nor in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  the 
Party  State  which  each  member  represents, 
and  such  members  are  subject  to  removta  in 
accordance  with  such  laws.  Each  member  of 


the  Commission  shall  be  appointed  for  a 
term  of  three  years.  If  a  vacancy  occurs 
during  the  term  of  a  member,  the  Governor 
of  the  Party  State  from  which  such  member 
was  appointed,  shaU  make  an  appointment 
to  f Ul  the  vacancy  for  the  remainder  of  such 
term. 

"(b>  The  Commission  shall  annually-  elect 
from  its  members  a  chairman  and  vice 
chairman,  and  appoint  such  officers  or  em- 
ployees necessary  to  implement  the  provi- 
sions cf  this  compact,  and  shall  fix  and  de- 
termiae  their  qualifications  and  duties.  The 
Commission  shall  adopt  such  by-laws 
needed  for  the  conduct  of  its  business,  and 
shall  meet  at  times  and  places  as  agreed  to 
by  a  majority  of  the  members  of  such,  but 
such  Commi^ion  must  meet  at  least  once  in 
each  (SLlendar  year  of  its  existence. 

"(c>  A  majority  of  the  Commissioners 
shall  Constitute  a  quorum  for  the  punx>se  of 
conducting  business.  Each  Commissioner 
shall  have  one  vote. 

"(d)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Commis- 
sion, tn  general,  to  promote,  encourage,  co- 
ordinate, and  oversee  the  efforts  of  the 
Party  States  to  implement  the  rail  improve- 
ments as  specified  by  such  Commission,  and 
the  Commission  shall  have  the  power  to  un- 
dertake plarming  for  rail  improvement  in 
consultation  with  Federal  agencies,  includ- 
ing the  National  Railroad  Passenger  Corpo- 
ration and  the  Federal  Railroad  Administra- 
tion. The  Commission  shall  also  undertake 
planning  with  local  commuter  rail  oper- 
ations in  the  Party  States,  and  shall  assign  a 
high  priority  to  operational  considerations, 
including  the  (^oordination  of  schedules  with 
commuter  operations. 

"(eXl)  The  Commission  shall  be  author- 
ized to  issue  bonds,  not  to  exceed  one  billion 
dollars  in  value,  for  the  purpose  of  paying 
all  or  any  part  of  the  cost  of  rail  improve- 
ments, if  such  authority  is  conferred  upon  it 
jointly  by  the  legislative  authority  of  the 
Party  States.  The  Party  States  shall  give 
full  faith  and  credit  to  any  bonds  issued  by 
the  Commission.  When  other  appropria- 
tions for  the  support  of  the  Commission  and 
its  efforts  are  necessary,  the  Commission 
shall  allocate  the  costs  evenly  among  the 
Party  States. 

"(2)  The  funding  of  improvements  in  the 
Northeast  Corridor  shall  be  the  responsibil- 
ity of  the  Federal  Government  and  the 
Party  States. 

■ARTICLE  rv.  COMPACT  EFFECTT 

"Nofthing  in  this  compact  shall  abridge, 
limit  or  be  construed  so  as  to  conflict  with 
any  existing  State  statute,  or  to  repeal  or 
prevent  legislation,  or  to  affect  any  existing 
or  future  cooperative  arrangement  or  rela- 
tionsbip  between  any  Federal  agency  and  a 
Party  State.". 

Sec  3.  The  Secretary  of  Transportation  is 
authorized  to  transfer  not  to  exceed 
(50,000,000  per  year  from  funds  appropri- 
ated to  the  Urban  Mass  Transit  Administra- 
tion to  the  Commission  for  new  high  speed 
rail  technologies. 

Sec.  4.  The  consent  to  the  Connecticut, 
Rhode  Island,  Massachusetts,  New  York, 
Mar^and.  Delaware,  Permsylvania.  and 
New  Jersey  Rail  Improvements  Compact 
shall  extend  to  any  and  all  supplementary 
agreements  entered  into  pursuant  to  carry- 
ing out  the  purpose  of  such  compact. 

Sec.  5.  The  right  to  alter,  amend,  or  repeal 
this  Act  is  expressly  reserved. 
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[From  the  New  York  Times,  Sunday. 
November  23. 19861 

AifTRAK  ROLLS  Past  Shttttles  iif  Number  op 
Riders 

(By  Reginald  Stuart) 

WASHINGTON.  Nov.  22— Between  New 
York  City  and  Washington,  where  airline 
"shuttle  ^wrs"  are  the  talk  of  the  travel 
business.  Amtrak  is  carrying  more  passen- 
gers daily  than  any  of  the  airlines  with 
which  it  competes.  And  ridership  is  increas- 
ing on  the  Metroliner  high-speed  trains  be- 
tween the  (wo  cities. 

Amtrak's  success  in  the  Northeast  Corri- 
dor is  a  key  factor  behind  the  projection  by 
the  Government-subsidized  national  rail- 
road passenger  service  that  its  income  will 
cover  its  operating  expenses  next  year  for 
the  first  time  since  it  was  created  by  the 
Govemmeat  in  1971. 

"Our  service  is  getting  better  and  it's 
pretty  clear  airline  service  is  getting  worse," 
said  Timothy  Gardner.  Amtrak's  vice  presi- 
dent for  market  planning,  referring  to  air- 
port congestion  and  delays.  "You  can  tell 
the  airline!'  abUity  to  handle  the  infrastruc- 
ture problems  are  getting  worse." 

He  cited  with  pride  the  6  A.M.-to-6  P.M. 
hourly  Metroliner  departures  for  Washing- 
ton and  New  York,  at  a  fare  of  (52.  Airline 
shuttles  are  (75. 

39%  or  RAIL  AND  AIR  TRAVEL 

In  the  first  three  months  of  1986,  Amtrak 
carried  306,300  passengers  between  New 
York  and  Washington,  which  was  32  per- 
cent of  the  total  raU  and  air  traffic  on  that 
route,  acaording  to  the  Department  of 
Transportation.  Eastern  Airlines,  operator 
of  the  lar|;est  air  shuttle  service  between 
the  two  cities,  carried  237,240.  or  24.7  per- 
cent. In  the  first  quarter  of  1985.  Eastern 
Airlines  carried  274.510  people,  or  28  per- 
cent of  the  traffic,  as  against  24.9  percent 
for  Amtrak,  which  had  247,962  riders  be- 
tween the  two  cities. 

Metroliner  riders  for  the  12  months  ended 
Sept.  30  were  up  13.2  percent  over  the  same 
period  a  year  earlier.  Riders  on  the  Amtrak 
system  nationwide  totaled  20.3  million  pas- 
sengers, down  2.2  percent  from  the  1985 
fiscal  year^  level  of  20.7  million. 

The  decHne  resulted  in  large  part  from  a 
decrease  in  overall  Northeast  Corridor 
travel  as  Amtrak  acted  to  eliminate  com- 
muter tralStic  in  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylva- 
nia that  generated  less  revenue  than  passen- 
ger traffic  for  longer  distances.  Before  that 
the  number  of  riders  showed  steady  in- 
creases alcsig  the  corridor. 

DRIVE  TO  END  SUBSIDIES 

Amtrak's  projection  that  is  income  will 
cover  its  operating  expenses  next  year  is  no 
small  matter  for  a  system  that  was  estab- 
lished to  salvage  railroad  passenger  service 
in  the  United  States  with  little  prospect  of 
ever  tumiag  a  profit. 

Amtrak.  whose  revenues  for  the  fiscal 
year  1986  Were  (861.4  million,  or  4.3  percent 
above  the  previous  fiscal  year,  would  stUl 
fall  about  40  percent  short  of  covering  such 
longer  term  costs  as  maintaining  tracks,  sta- 
tions and  other  facilities.  But  oiily  a  few 
years  ago  the  Federal  subsidy  was  closer  to 
60  percent,  enough  to  set  off  a  campaign  by 
the  Reagan  Administration  for  Congress  to 
end  the  Amtrak  subsidy,  which  would  have 
ended  the  rail  travelsystem. 

Amtrak't  Federal  subsidy  for  the  fiscal 
year  1987,  which  began  Oct.  1,  is  (602  mil- 
lion, as  against  a  high  of  (896.3  million  in 
1981  and  «716.4  mUlion  in  1984. 
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In  addition  to  higher  Metroliner  passen- 
ger volume  and  an  overall  5.4  percent  in- 
crease in  passenger  miles  traveled  in  the  last 
fiscal  period,  the  new  fortunes  of  Amtrak 
are  rooted  in  a  variety  of  innovative  steps. 

Amtrak  successfully  revived  carrying  maU 
by  train.  It  contracted  with  other  railroads 
to  lay  track,  weld  railroad  track  and  assem- 
ble cars;  it  produced  electric  power  in  Con- 
necticut, sold  computer  software  programs 
and  resold  fiber  optic  telecommunications 
capacity. 

Amtrak  has  also  persuaded  train  crews  to 
accept  an  hourly  pay  system,  breaking  away 
from  the  mileage-based  rate  that  had  been 
the  industry  standard.  The  railroad  says  it 
expects  to  save  (20  million  in  labor  costs 
this  year,  the  first  full  year  the  new  pay 
system  is  in  effect  for  some  crews.  Once  it  is 
spread  systemwide  next  year,  Amtrak  ex- 
pects to  save  (20  million  to  (30  million  more 
a  year  in  labor  costs. 

DRIVE  TO  CUT  SUBSIDY  LEVEL 

"When  I  came  here  I  set  two  objectives 
and  still  have  them."  said  W.  Graham  Clay- 
tor  Jr.,  chairman  and  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Railroad  Passenger  Corporation.  Am- 
trak's formal  name,  since  1982.  "They  are  to 
reduce  our  revenue-to-cost  ratio  so  we  can 
get  by  with  less  subsidy  every  year  and  at 
the  same  time  improve  service.  We're  able 
to  do  that."  Mr.  Claytor,  a  former  Secretary 
of  the  Navy,  was  chief  executive  officer  of 
the  Southern  Railway  System  from  1967  to 
1977. 

Mr.  Claytor  set  a  policy  of  rejecting  staff 
proposals  that  woulcl  require  additional  sub- 
sidizing. That  policy,  combined  with  the 
pressures  from  the  Administration  and  Con- 
gress to  get  costs  under  control,  spurred 
Amtrak  officials  to  develop  untapped  re- 
sources. 

There  has  been  no  shortage  of  such  ef- 
forts, with  the  results  getting  high  marks  in 
recent  reports  from  the  General  Accounting 
Office,  the  auditing  arm  of  Congress. 

The  themes  here  are  taking  the  existing 
physical  capacity  of  Amtrak  and  trying  to 
find  matches,"  said  Elyse  G.  Wander.  Am- 
trak's vice  president  for  corporate  planning 
and  development. 

Several  years  ago,  sensing  the  appetite  of 
long-distance  telephone  companies  to  im- 
prove message  transmission  quality  and  ca- 
pacity with  fiber  optic  cables,  Amtrak  began 
competing  with  other  railroads  and  utilities 
in  offering  access  along  its  Northeast  Corri- 
dor property  for  the  laying  of  cable. 

To  date.  Amtrak  has  struck  four  deals 
with  long-distan<%  telephone  companies,  in- 
cluding the  American  Telephone  and  Tele- 
graph Company,  that  will  generate  approxi- 
mately (70  million  in  cash  and  rights  to  use 
excess  communications  capacity. 

In  another  example,  at  New  Haven,  where 
it  operates  a  maintenance  facility,  Amtrak 
has  began  operating  an  electric  p>ower  gen- 
erating plant  in  partnership  with  the 
United  Illuminating  Company.  Amtrak  uses 
the  steam  generated  by  the  plant  and  sells 
the  electricity  to  the  local  utility. 

Amtrak  wUl  gross  about  (2.5  million  this 
year  on  that  project  and  is  exploring  the 
prospects  of  a  similar  joint  venture  with  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  in  Philadelphia. 

One  of  the  more  exciting  so-called 
matches  has  been  with  the  United  States 
Postal  Service.  Amtrak  has  aggressively 
competed  with  the  trucking  industry  to 
carve  out  a  niche  in  the  transporting  of 
second-class  maU.  which  includes  magazines 
and  other  periodicals. 


By  rescheduling  eastbound  and  westbound 
trains  in  and  out  of  Chicago  to  minimize 
layover  time,  Amtrak  can  deliver  mail  from 
one  coast  to  the  other  in  four  days,  one  less 
day  than  required  by  the  trucking  industry. 

Mail  hauling,  which  generated  only  (1 
million  for  Amtrak  in  its  first  year  of  oper- 
ation and  had  at  one  time  been  a  candidate 
for  complete  elimination  from  its  lines  of 
business,  generated  (22.6  million  for  the 
system  in  the  1986  fiscal  year.  It  is  expected 
to  reach  the  (33  million  in  the  fiscal  year 
1987. 

The  most  recent  vote  of  confidence  in 
Amtrak  came  just  a  few  weeks  ago  when  the 
Massachusetts  Bay  Transportation  Author- 
ity announced  that  it  would  hire  Amtrak  to 
operate  its  commuter  train  service  in  the 
Boston  area,  a  move  made  at  the  expense  of 
troubled  Guilford  industries,  a  railroad 
holding  company  that  had  operated  the 
service  for  some  10  years.  The  contract  in- 
cludes incentive  clauses  that  could  earn 
Amtrak  up  to  (1.8  million  a  year. 

"Over  all,  Amtrak  is  doing  very  well,"  said 
Ross  Capon,  executive  director  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Railroad  Passengers, 
one  of  the  principal  advocacy  groups  for 
Amtrak.  He  said  the  business  projects  In 
which  the  railroad  was  involved  would  make 
continued  subsidies  more  palatable  to  Con- 
gress. 

Transportation  Secretary  Ellzal>eth  Han- 
ford  Dole,  a  reluctant  player  in  the  Admin- 
istration's assault  on  the  Amtrak  subsidy, 
has  also  taken  the  position  in  recent  weeks 
that  Congress  will  continue  to  subsidize 
Amtrak.  But  she  says  she  hopes  Congress 
will  study  alternatives. 


By  Mr.  GLENN: 
S.  772.  A  communication  to  amend 
the    Clayton    Act    regarding    consent 
judgments;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

CLAYTON  ACT  AMENDMENTS 

•  Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  I  am  in- 
troducing S.  772,  an  amendment  to  the 
Clayton  Act.  This  bill  would  ensure 
that  divested  companies  are  commer- 
cially viable  and  guarantee  that  all  in- 
terested parties  to  a  consent  decree 
are  able  to  intervene  in  a  consent 
decree  proceeding  pursuant  to  a  dives- 
titure. 

In  recent  times  we  have  heard  vari- 
ous officials  blame  the  current  anti- 
trust laws  for  everything  from  this 
country's  record  trade  deficits  to  a  per- 
ceived loss  in  U.S.  technological  lead- 
ership. In  that  vein,  the  Justice  De- 
partment has  established  a  pattern  of 
leniency  with  regard  to  corporate 
mergers.  I  agree  that  something  is 
definitely  wrong  with  our  antitrust 
laws— especially  when  we  have  situa- 
tions such  as  Goodyear  and  Enduro  in 
Massillon,  OH,  where  nearly  700 
people  were  out  of  work  for  over  a 
year  due  to  a  failure  in  our  antitrust 
laws. 

Let  me  explain  what  my  bill  does. 
Before  entering  a  consent  decree,  a 
court  is  reauired  to  determine  that  the 
divestitute  of  the  company  or  entity  is 
in  the  public  interest.  What  my  bill 
would  do  is  ensure  that  the  citizens  of 
each  State  have  a  role  in  determining 
what    is    in    their    best    interest    by 


making  clear  that  the  divested  compa- 
ny will  remain  able  to  compete  in  the 
marketplace  before  a  consent  decree  is 
finalized.  And  as  a  way  of  making  sure 
that  this  happens  the  bill  would  also 
give  State  attorneys  general  the  abili- 
ty to  participate  in  the  consent  decree 
proceedings. 

Like  most  of  the  other  States  in  the 
northern  industrial  tier,  Ohio  has  paid 
a  heavy  price  for  having  been  at  the 
heart  of  one  of  the  world's  prime  man- 
ufacturing regions.  Since  1979,  Ohio 
has  lost  259,000  manufadturing  jobs, 
both  to  foreign  competition  and  to 
other  parts  of  the  country.  Its  manu- 
facturing employment  since  that  time 
has  declined  19.9  percent,  compared 
with  a  decline  of  8.4  percent  for  manu- 
facturing jobs  in  the  Nation  as  a 
whole.  For  these  reasons  Ohio  and 
similarly  situated  States  cannot  afford 
for  the  current  trend  of  companies  di- 
vesting themselves  of  enterprises  not 
capable  of  financial  independence. 
Doing  so  perpetuates  the  problem  of 
declining  industries. 

The  viability  of  American  corpora- 
tions is  extremely  important  in  the 
face  of  today's  trade  situation.  I  doubt 
that  anyone  will  disagree  that  we  need 
to  implement  legislation  that  will 
permit  and  promote  the  growth  of 
American  industries.  By  allowing  the 
divestiture  and  failure  of  money- 
making  businesses  such  as  Enduro  we 
are  doing  anything  but  that. 

While  it  is  possible  under  current 
law  for  interested  parties  to  intervene 
in  consent  decree  proceedings  involv- 
ing divestitures,  attempts  to  intervene 
in  these  pr(x:eedings  have  usually  been 
unsuccessful. 

Neither  the  Justice  Department  nor 
the  divesting  company  in  the  average 
merger  possess  a  sufficient  interest  in 
making  sure  the  divested  company  is 
commercially  viable  or  bought  by  a 
truly  sound  or  reputable  buyer.  The 
people  with  the  most  to  loose  in  these 
large  corporate  mergers  are  often  the 
workers  and  the  community. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  the 
State  attorney  general  can  and  does 
represent  the  interest  of  the  people  of 
his  State.  We  can  and  should  protect 
our  towns  and  communities  whenever 
possible.  This  legislation  will  do  just 
that.* 


By  Ms.  MIKULSKI:  

S.  773.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XIX  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  clarify  that, 
in  the  case  of  an  institutionalized 
spouse,  income  and  resources  required 
under  court  order  to  be  used  for  the 
support  of  a  noninstitutionalized 
spouse  are  not  considered  to  be  avail- 
able to  the  institutionalized  spouse:  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

S.  774.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  to  provide  for  the  de- 
duction of  contributions  to  long-term 
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care  savings  accounts;  to  the  Commit- 
tee cm  Finance. 

S.  775.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  require  that  cer- 
tain individuals  be  informed  of  the 
limitations  imposed  upon  entitlement 
to  extended  care  services  under  the 
Medicare  Procram  and  of  the  condi- 
tions that  such  individuals  are— or 
may  be— required  to  meet  to  be  eligi- 
ble for  Icmg-term  care  under  a  State 
plan  approved  under  the  title  XIX  of 
such  act:  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

By  Ms.  MIKUI^SKI  (for  herself 
and  Mr.  KsmnDT): 

S.  776.  A  biU  to  amend  title  XIX  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  protect  the 
welfare  of  spouses  of  institutionalized 
individuals  under  the  Medicaid  Pro- 
gram; to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

MSDicAn  comfuinTT  sroDSS  SArmr  nxt 

LBGISLATIOH 

Ms.  MIKUUSKI.  Mr.  President. 
today  I  am  introducing  a  legislative 
packagf  which  addresses  a  national 
problon  facing  thousands  of  elderly 
citizens  each  year— spousal  impover- 
ishment. This  problem  occurs  when 
either  the  husband  or  wife  of  an  elder- 
ly couide  must  enter  a  nursing  home, 
and  cannot  afford  to  pay  the  costs  of 
such  care. 

At  the  time  a  husband  or  wife  enters 
a  nursing  home,  several  things  occur, 
nrst.  middle-class  couples  who  have 
"played  by  the  rules"  all  their  lives, 
and  have  saved  for  their  retirement, 
are  forced  to  "spend-down"  to  meet 
State  Medicaid  standards  for  eligibil- 
ity. Second,  the  noninstitutionalized, 
or  "community  spouse"  suffers  a  loss 
of  income  that  most  often  leaves  him 
or  her  with  a  monthly  income  below 
the  poverty  line.  Third,  previously  in- 
dependent persons  become  dependent 
on  public  assistance. 

How  can  that  happen?  First  of  all. 
Medicare  does  not  pay  for  most  of  the 
cost  of  long-term  health  care.  It  is  one 
of  the  glaring  omissions  in  that  pro- 
gram. Only  Medicaid  does.  In  order  to 
qualify  for  Medicaid,  however,  the 
couple  must  spend  all  of  their  savings 
except  for  $2,700.  In  addition,  the  non- 
institutionalized  spouse  is  allowed  a 
maximum  monthly  allowance  of  only 
about  $300.  This  amount  varies  slight- 
ly by  State. 

The  problem  is  particularly  acute 
among  older  women  who  are  forced 
into  poverty  in  order  to  meet  the  costs 
of  their  husbands'  muring  home  care. 
The  wife  is  left  without  sufficient 
income  to  meet  even  the  most  basic 
needs  for  subsistence.  This  places 
many  essential  items  in  the  "senior 
market  basket"  out  of  reach  from  the 
community  spouse.  Such  items  might 
include  medications,  special  diets,  and 
prescription  eyeglasses. 

My  legislation  will  prevent  spousal 
impoverishment  by: 

Providing  the  community  spouse 
with  a  monthly  maintenance  allow- 


ance of  $750  plus  an  excess  shelter 
cost  adjustment  if  the  spouse's  mort- 
gage or  rent  and  utilities  exceed  one- 
third  of  $750. 

Allowing  the  community  spouse  to 
keep  up  to  $25,000  of  the  couple's 
assets. 

Requiring  States  to  recognize  sup- 
port orders  for  higher  maintenance 
payments  Issued  by  courts  against  in- 
stitutionalized spouses  at  the  request 
of  community  spouses. 

Requiring  the  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration to  provide  an  explanation 
of  Medicaid  and  Medicare  coverage  for 
long-term  nursing  home  care. 

Establishing  an  individual  long-term 
care  account  [IRA]. 

We  are  witnessing  a  trend  in  health 
care  today  where  it  is  not  the  hospital 
stay  that  pauperizes  our  elderly. 
Rather,  it  is  the  stay  in  a  long-term 
care  facility  that  consumes  a  couple's 
life  savings.  This  legislation  can  put  a 
halt  to  that  trend. 

•  MR.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I 
join  with  my  colleague.  Senator  Bar- 
bara MiKULSKi,  in  support  of  S.  776, 
the  Medicaid  Community  Spouse 
Safety  Net  Act. 

Impoverishment  of  spouses  which 
results  when  the  elderly  are  institu- 
tionalized is  a  tragic  and  growing  prob- 
lem. There  are  currently  1.5  million 
people  over  the  age  of  65  in  nursing 
homes.  By  the  year  2000,  the  number 
in  need  of  institutional  long-term  care 
will  rise  to  2.5  million.  Nursing  home 
fees  are  high,  averaging  $22,000  a  year 
and  sometimes  rising  to  $36,000. 

Although  some  elderly  couples  have 
sufficient  savings  and  assets  from 
which  they  can  draw  to  pay  these 
nursing  home  costs,  for  most  the  cost 
of  long-term  care  far  exceeds  their 
available  financial  resources.  Census 
data  show  that  less  than  half,  or  only 
42  percent,  of  elderly  households  have 
annual  incomes  of  $22,000.  Medicaid  is 
their  only  source  of  assistance. 

However,  to  become  eligible  for  Med- 
icaid, these  elderly  couples  generally 
have  to  resort  to  a  phenomenon  com- 
monly termed  "spend-down."  They 
must  meet  the  State's  medically  needy 
resource  standard  by  depleting  their 
lifetime  of  savings  and  assets.  This  re- 
quires that  t>oth  the  at-home  spouse 
and  the  institutionalized  spouse 
become  impoverished  before  Medicaid 
coverage  for  nursing  home  care  is 
achieved.  In  a  typical  State,  the  couple 
must  spend  all  their  savings  except  for 
$2,700,  contribute  all  their  income  to 
the  nursing  home  except  $25  a  month 
for  personal  needs  of  the  nursing 
home  patient  and  retain  no  more  than 
$340  a  month  for  the  community 
spouse. 

When  the  elderly  are  institutional- 
ized, the  living  expenses  of  the  com- 
munity spouse  are  generally  not  re- 
duced. The  community  spouse  is  left 
to  live  below  the  poverty  level,  often 
without    sufficient    income    to    meet 


even  the  most  basic  needs  for  subsist- 
ence. Often,  he  or  she  will  lose  their 
home  and  must  do  without  basic  food 
and  medical  care  needs.  This  situation 
should  be  unacceptable  to  all  of  us. 

The  Medicaid  Community  Spouse 
Safety  Act  of  1987  wUl  begin  the  proc- 
ess of  protecting  our  seniors  against 
high  musing  home  costs.  Under  the 
bill,  the  oommunity  spouse  will  be  able 
to  retain  a  modest  but  adequate  stand- 
ard of  living.  The  bill  would  set  a  mini- 
mum monthly  maintenance  allowance 
for  comntvmity  spouses  at  no  less  than 
$750,  plus  an  excess  shelter  cost  ad- 
justment if  the  community  spouse's 
mortgage  payment  or  rent,  plus  utili- 
ties, exceeds  one-third  of  $750.  Thus, 
regional  differences  in  housing  smd 
utility  costs  are  provided  for.  The  bill 
would  also  allow  the  community 
spouse  to  retain  assets  equal  to  $25,000 
and  still  qualify  for  Medicaid. 

I  urge  prompt  passage  of  this  legisla- 
tion. Dotaig  anything  less  to  address 
this  tragic  problem  would  be  a  disserv- 
ice to  older  Americans  of  today  and  to- 
morrow. Passage  is  essential  to  ensure 
the  dignity  and  well-being  of  the 
spouses  of  institutionalized  elderly.* 


By  Mr.  KENNEDY  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Pell,  Mr.  MATstmAOA,  Mr. 

DODD,  t&S.  MiKULSKI,  Mr.  Brao- 

LXY,     Mr.     Conrad,     and    Mr. 

Qlenk): 
S.  778.  A  bill  to  authorize  a  star 
schools  program  under  which  grants 
are  made  to  educational  telecommuni- 
cations partnerships  to  develop,  con- 
struct, and  acquire  telecommunica- 
tions facilities  and  equipment  in  order 
to  improKre  the  instruction  of  mathe- 
matics, science,  and  foreign  languages, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Himian  Re- 
sources. 

STAR  SCHOOLS  PROGRAM  ASSISTANCE  ACT 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  the 
economic  battles  of  tomorrow  are 
being  fought  in  the  classrooms  of 
today,  and  the  news  from  the  front  is 
not  good.  In  survey  after  survey, 
American  students  are  at  the  back  of 
the  class  in  math,  science,  and  foreign 
language  achievement. 

Japanese  students  score  twice  as 
high  as  our  students  in  both  chemistry 
and  math  achievements.  It  should 
come  as  no  surprise  that  the  Japanese 
also  have  twice  as  many  engineers 
working  in  their  industries  and  have 
twice  as  many  patents  per  capita  as  we 
do. 

It  is  unlikely  that  this  trend  will  be 
reversed  by  present  policies.  If  any- 
thing, the  education  gap  will  widen. 
Only  35  percent  of  the  high  schools  in 
America  even  offer  a  physics  course. 
The  National  Science  Board  reports 
that  by  1995  we  will  need  twice  as 
many  teachers  in  math  and  science  as 
we  have  today.  But  for  every  qualified 
math  and  science  teacher  entering  the 


field,  13  are  leaving  for  greener  pas- 
tures. 

And  this  exodus  is  taking  place  in 
the  face  of  the  serious  shortage  of 
math  and  science  teachers  on  hand 
today.  The  National  Science  Teachers 
Association  estimates  that  30  percent 
of  all  math  and  science  teachers  in 
this  country  are  completely  unquali- 
fied or  are  seriously  underqualified  to 
teach  these  subjects. 

The  cost  of  a  traditional  national 
program  to  recruit,  train,  hire  and  up- 
grade the  Nation's  math  and  science 
teachers  so  that  American  students 
would  have  qualified  instruction  is  be- 
tween $10  billion  and  $20  billion. 

The  bill  we  are  posing  would  address 
this  challenge  by  offering  grants  to 
State  and  multistate  regional  telecom- 
munications partnerships  which  would 
establish  networks  to  provide  math, 
science,  and  foreign  language  courses 
by  satellite  and  other  telecommunica- 
tions devices.  Two  elements  are  critical 
in  establishing  programs  to  link  a 
region  in  this  way— hardware  and 
homework.  First,  there  is  hardware. 

The  hardware  necessary  for  a  satel- 
lite education  program  includes  trans- 
mitters based  on  the  ground,  transpon- 
ders— the  receiving  and  transmitting 
units  on  a  satellite— and  "down  links," 
which  are  satellite  dishes. 

Homework  means  creating  the  nec- 
essary network  of  participants  for  a 
satellite  project  to  succeed.  It  requires 
cooperation  between  businesses,  sec- 
ondary schools,  teacher  training  cen- 
ters, and  the  higher  education  commu- 
nity. 

Under  our  proposal  the  burden  will 
be  on  the  States  and  regions  to  per- 
form this  hard  work.  Their  challenge 
is  to  assess  their  needs  for  better  edu- 
cation, and  to  match  these  needs  with 
the  resources  available  in  the  region. 

Our  proposal  asks  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  t)ear  the  cost  of  the  initial 
hardware  for  the  networks  which  have 
done  the  homework  to  make  the  pro- 
gram successful.  Grants  of  up  to  $20 
million  would  be  available  to  partner- 
ships of  local  educational  agencies. 
State  educational  agencies,  telecom- 
munications agencies,  institutions  of 
higher  education,  and  teacher  training 
centers  on  a  statewide  or  regional 
basis. 

One  hundred  million  dollars  in  total 
budget  authority  will  be  available  over 
the  next  5  years,  with  a  maximum  of 
$60  million  authorized  in  any  single 
year. 

Participating  networks  will  be  re- 
quired to  provide  a  description  of 
available  educational  offerings  to  the 
Secretary  of  Education;  the  descrip- 
tions would  then  be  distributed  to  all 
State  educational  agencies.  Over  time, 
the  program  will  become  a  national 
project  of  shared  education  resources. 
Even  a  one-room  schoolhouse— with  a 
satellite   dish   outside   the   door— wiU 


have  access  to  a  whole  world  of  new 
information. 

The  advantages  to  secondary  schools 
in  having  access  to  this  information 
are  clear,  but  they  are  greatest  in 
rural  areas  and  school  districts  with 
limited  resources.  Often,  such  schools 
are  now  unable  to  provide  even  mini- 
mal quality  courses  in  math,  science, 
and  foreign  languages. 

The  star  schools  proposal  will  help 
to  bring  educational  excellence  to  all. 
Teachers  will  have  access  to  the  addi- 
tional training  needed  to  instruct  their 
students.  Colleges  and  universities  will 
enjoy  access  to  previously  imavailable 
resources.  Smaller  and  rural  universi- 
ties and  schools  will  benefit  the  most. 
But  excellent  schools  will  benefit  too. 
No  institution  has  a  monopoly  on 
knowledge;  sharing  resources  permits 
even  our  best  institutions  to  enhance 
their  stature. 

The  cost  of  continued  failure  in 
math  and  science  education  is  enor- 
mous. It  can  be  measured  in  the  bil- 
lions, just  in  trade  resources  lost.  But 
the  true  cost  of  inaction  will  be  the 
lost  talents  of  an  entire  generation  of 
America's  youth.  Our  students  deserve 
better  education,  and  this  legislation 
can  bring  it  to  them.  If  it  succeeds,  we 
shall  once  again  make  good  the  prom- 
ise of  American  excellence  in  our 
schools. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
foregoing  statement  and  full  text  of 
the  Star  Schools  Program  Assistance 
Act  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  778 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SHORT  TITLE 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Star  Schools  F»rograin  Assistance  Act". 

PROGRAM  authorized 

Sec.  2.  Title  III  of  the  Education  for  Eco- 
nomic Security  Act  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

•TITLE  III— STAR  SCHOOLS  PROGRAM 
"SHORT  TITLE 

"Sbc.  301.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
•Star  Schools  Program  Act". 

"STATEMENT  OP  PURPOSE 

"Sec.  302.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  title  to 
encourage  improved  instruction  in  mathe- 
matics, science,  and  foreign  languages 
through  a  star  schools  program  under 
which  demonstration  grants  are  made  to  eli- 
gible telecommunications  partnerships  to 
enable  such  eligible  telecommunications 
partnerships  to  develop,  construct,  and  ac- 
quire telecommunications  facilities  and 
equipment  and  obtain  technical  assistance 
for  the  use  of  such  facilities. 

"program  authorized 
"Sec.  303.  (a)  General  Authority.— The 
Secretary  is  authorized,  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  this  title,  to  make  grants 
to  eligible  telecommunications  partnerships 
to  develop,  construct,  and  acquire  telecom- 


munications facilities  and  equipment  and 
for  technical  assistance. 

•'(b)  Authorization  op  Appropriations.— 
(1)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$100,000,000  for  the  period  beginning  Octo- 
ber 1.  1987,  and  ending  September  30,  1M2. 

"(2)  No  appropriation  in  excess  of 
$60,000,000  may  be  made  in  any  fiscal  year 
pursuant  to  paragraph  (I)  of  this  subsec- 
tion. 

"(c)  Limitation.— A  demonstration  grant 
made  to  an  eligible  telecommunications 
partnership  under  this  title  In  any  fiscal 
year  may  not  exceed  $20,000,000. 

"ELIGIBLi:  telecommunications 
PARTNERSHIPS 

••Sec.  304.  (a)  General  Rule.— In  order  to 
t>e  eligible  for  demonstration  grants  under 
this  title,  an  eligible  telecommunications 
partnership  shall  consist  of — 

'•(1)  a  public  agency  or  corporation  estab- 
lished for  the  purpose  of  developing  and  op- 
erating telecommunications  networks  to  en- 
hance educational  opportunities  for  educa- 
tional institutions,  teacher  training  centers, 
health  institutions,  and  industry;  or 

••(2)  a  partnership  which  Includes  three  or 
more  of  the  following  which  will  provide  a 
telecoRununications  networic: 
•'(A)  a  local  educational  agency. 
"(B)  a  State  educational  agency, 
•■(C)  an  institution  of  higher  education, 
•'(D)  a  teacher  training  center,  or 
••(E)  a  public  agency  or  private  nonprofit 
organization  with  experience  or  expertise  in 
the  operation  of  a  telecommunications  net- 
woric. 

••(b)  Special  Rule.— An  eligible  telecom- 
munications partnership  must  be  organized 
on  a  statewide  or  multistate  regional  basis. 

"APPLICATIONS 

"Sec.  305.  (a)  Application  Required.— 
Each  eligible  telecommunications  partner- 
ship which  desires  to  receive  a  demonstra- 
tion grant  under  this  title  may  submit  an 
application  to  the  Secretary,  at  such  time, 
in  such  manner,  and  containing  or  accompa- 
nied by  such  information  as  the  Secretary 
may  reasonably  require. 

"(b)  Contents  or  Application.— Each 
such  application  shall— 

"(I)  describe  the  telecommunications  fa- 
cilities and  equipment  and  technical  assist- 
ance for  which  assistance  is  sought  which 
may  include  the  design,  development,  con- 
struction, and  acquisition  of  State  or  region- 
al educational  telecommunications  networks 
and  technology  resource  centers;  microwave, 
fiber  optics,  and  cable  transmission  equip- 
ment: satellite  transmission  equipment:  re- 
ception facilities;  satellite  time;  production 
facilities;  other  telecommunications  equip- 
ment capable  of  serving  a  wide  geographic 
area;  and  the  development  of  educational 
programming  for  use  on  a  telecommunica- 
tion network: 

"(2)  demonstrate  that  the  eligible  tele- 
communications partnership  has  engaged  in 
sufficient  survey  and  analysis  of  the  area  to 
be  served  to  ensure  that  the  services  offered 
by  the  telecommunications  partnership  will 
increase  the  availability  of  courses  of  in- 
struction in  mathematics,  science,  and  for- 
eign languages:  and 

"(3)  provide  such  additional  assurances  as 
the  Secretary  may  reasonably  require. 

"(c)  Approval  op  Application;  Priority.— 
The  Secretary  shall,  in  approving  applica- 
tions under  this  title,  give  priority  to  appli- 
cations which  demonstrate  that— 

"(Da  concentration  and  quality  of  mathe- 
matics, science,  and  foreign  language  re- 
sources which,  by  the  distribution  through 
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tbe  eligible  teleoonununlcations  partner- 
■hip,  will  offer  slcnlficant  new  educational 
opportunitiea  to  network  participants: 

"<3)  the  eligible  telecommunications  part- 
nenhip  has  Kcured  the  direct  cooperation 
and  involvement  of  public  and  private  edu- 
futVw'  Imtitutlona.  State  and  local  govern- 
ment, and  industry  in  planning  the  network: 

"(3)  the  eligible  telecommunications  part- 
nendiip  will  serve  the  broadest  range  of  in- 
stitutions, including  public  and  private  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools,  institutions 
of  higher  education,  teacher  training  cen- 
ters, research  institutes,  and  private  Indus- 
trr. 

"(4)  a  significant  number  of  educational 
institutions  have  agreed  to  participate  or 
will  participate  in  the  use  of  the  telecom- 
munications system  for  which  assistance  is 
sought; 

"(5)  the  eligible  telecommunications  part- 
nership will  have  substantial  academic  and 
teaching  capabilities;  and 

"(6)  the  eligible  telecommunications  part- 
nership will  serve  a  multlstate  area. 

"DISSmnfATIOH  OF  OOUItSES  AMI)  MATERIALS 
UlfSm  THS  STAR  SCHOOLS  PROGRAlt 

"Sac.  306.  (a)  Each  eligible  telecommuni- 
catimis  partneiship  awarded  a  grant  under 
this  Act  shall  repent  to  the  Secretary  a  list- 
ing and  description  of  available  courses  of 
instruction  and  materials  to  be  offered  by 
educatimal  institutions  and  teacher  train- 
ing centers  which  wUl  be  transmitted  over 
satellite,  specifying  the  satellite  on  which 
such  transmission  will  occiv  and  the  time  of 
such  transmission. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  shall  compile  and  pre- 
pare for  dissemination  a  listing  and  descrip- 
tion of  available  courses  of  instruction  and 
materials  to  be  offered  by  educational  insti- 
tutions and  teacher  training  centers 
equipped  with  satellite  transmission  capa- 
bilities, as  reported  to  the  Secretary  under 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  shall  distribute  the  list 
reQtilred  by  subsection  (b)  of  this  section  to 
all  State  educational  agencies. 

"KVALUATIOII 

"Sbc.  307.  (a)  EVAL0ATIOW.— The  Office  of 
Technology  Assessment  shall,  beginning 
after  September  30,  1987,  conduct  a  thor- 
ough evaluation  of  the  use  of  the  telecom- 
mimications  systems  supported  by  grants 
made  under  this  title. 

"(b)  Reports.— The  Office  of  Technology 
Assessment  shall  prepare  and  submit  re- 
ports, every  three  months,  to  the  Congress, 
on  the  study  required  by  this  subsection. 

"COirnXGEHT  ATTTHORIZATIOH  POLICY  FOR  AN 
EDUCATIONAL  SATELLITE 

"Sec.  308.  (a)(1)  The  Office  of  Technology 
Assessment  shall  conduct  a  study  and  eval- 
uation of  the  cost  of  designing,  buUding, 
and  launching  a  satellite  for  educational 
purposes,  together  with  and  an  analysis  of 
the  ability  of  users  of  such  a  system  to 
repay  the  cost  of  such  a  satellite. 

"(2)  The  study  and  evaluation  required  by 
paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection  shall  be 
completed  not  later  than  September  30. 
1991. 

"(b)  If  the  Office  of  Technology  Assess- 
ment finds,  after  a  study  and  evaluation  of 
the  demand  for  the  use  of  a  satellite  for 
educational  purposes,  that  the  cost  entailed 
in  designing,  building,  and  launching  such  a 
satellite  could  be  repaid  within  10  years  by 
the  potential  users  of  such  a  satellite— 

"(1)  the  Office  of  Technology  Assessment 
shall  notify  the  Congress  of  the  finding  re- 
quired by  this  subsection:  and 


"(2)  the  Congress  should  appropriate  the 
funds  necessary  to  design,  build,  and  launch 
a  satellite  for  use  in  a  space-based  satellite 
education  system. 

"DEPIHITIONS 

"Sac.  309.  As  used  in  this  title— 

"(1)  the  term  'educational  institution' 
means  an  institution  of  higher  education,  a 
local  educational  agency,  and  a  State  educa- 
tional agency; 

"(2)  the  term  'institution  of  higher  educa- 
tion' has  the  same  meaning  given  that  term 
under  section  1201(a)  of  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1965; 

"(3)  the  term  'local  educational  agency' 
has  the  same  meaning  given  that  term 
under  section  198(a)(10)  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965; 

"(4)  the  term  'Secretary'  means  the  Secre- 
tary of  Education;  and 

"(5)  the  term  'State  educational  agency' 
has  the  same  meaning  given  that  term 
under  section  198(a)(7)  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965.". 


By  Mr.  CHILES: 
S.  779.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971  to  pro- 
vide for  a  voluntary  system  of  spend- 
ing limits  and  partial  public  financing 
of  Senate  general  election  campaigns, 
to  limit  contributions  by  multicandi- 
date  political  committees,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration. 

SENATE  ELECTION  CAMPAIGN  ACT 

•  Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
want  to  talk  about  campaign  politics, 
money,  and  special  interests. 

I  am  introducing  legislation  which 
will  limit  the  financial  influence  of  po- 
litical action  committees— special  in- 
terest PAC's;  shorten  and  refocus  the 
length  of  campaigns  for  the  Senate; 
and  change  the  way  Senate  elections 
are  funded. 

This  legislation  addresses  one  of  the 
more  significant  and  potentially  dan- 
gerous problems  facing  the  American 
political  process. 

I  am  talking  about  the  politics  of  the 
igscys  in  which  money  has  become  the 
be-all  and  end-all  of  the  political  proc- 
ess. 

The  bill  takes  three  major  steps. 

First,  the  total  amount  of  money 
PAC's  can  contribute  to  political  can- 
didates will  be  limited  to  $300,000  per 
election  cycle.  Unlike  the  $25,000  limit 
on  total  contributions  an  individual 
may  give,  PAC's  are  only  limited  on 
the  amount  they  can  give  to  a  single 
candidate.  The  bill  will  limit  the  ag- 
gregate amount  PAC's  can  give. 

Second,  a  "campaign  season"  will  be 
established  by  restricting  until  Labor 
Day  the  spending  of  public  funds  pro- 
vided for  Senate  campaigns  under  a 
public  financing  system;  and  by  pro- 
hibiting political  TV  advertising 
before  Labor  Day  by  candidates  who 
will  receive  public  funds.  The  result 
will  be  to  refocus  public,  press,  and 
candidate  attention  to  a  shorter  and 
more  reasonable  2-month  period 
before  an  election. 


Third,  a  voluntary,  partial  public  fi- 
nancing system  is  established  for 
Senate  eQections.  The  bill  tracks  the 
language  of  S.  2,  the  Boren-Byrd  bill 
of  which  I  am  an  original  cosponsor. 
The  "campaign  season"  and  overall 
campaign  spending  ceilings  are  tied  to 
candidates  who  opt  for  public  financ- 
ing. 

Mr.  President,  at  the  begiiming  of 
this  century,  scandal  was  often  the 
hidden  companion  of  politics.  Offices 
were  sometimes  bought  and  sold. 
Things  are  much  different  now  than 
in  the  dnys  when— at  the  end  of  the 
rainbow— there  was  a  pot  of  gold.  But 
when  the  rainbow  begins  with  that  pot 
of  gold,  things  are  not  necessarily 
better. 

Our  situation  is  more  subtle,  but  no 
less  seri(}us  than  in  the  early  days  of 
this  century.  We  don't  often  hear  any 
more  about  the  blatant  practice  of 
money  ohanging  han(]s.  Rather,  it's 
become  more  a  question  of  money 
changing  minds. 

Only  4  months  have  passed  since  the 
most  recent  elections.  A  loud  message 
from  the  1986  elections  is  the  over- 
whelming and  growing  importance  of 
money  to  the  electoral  process.  The  34 
Senators  who  just  got  elected  this 
cycle  can  affirm  the  fact  that  money  is 
the  first,  secorid,  and  third  consider- 
ation of  guy  candidate. 

Too  much  money  in  campaigns  to- 
gether with  the  strings  that  come  with 
PAC  money- the  fastest  growing 
source  for  more  money— is  a  critical 
issue  facing  our  structure  of  govern- 
ment. 

Left  unchecked,  our  representative 
system  of  government  is  in  danger. 

Unless  we  take  action  to  control  the 
explosion  in  campaign  financing,  we 
risk  becoming  a  Senate  that  is  of  the 
rich,  by  the  rich,  and  for  the  rich.  Our 
founding  fathers  intended  better  than 
that,  and  our  constituents  demand  and 
deserve  better  than  that. 

Too  many  American  citizens  already 
believe  tihat  we  are  the  best  congress 
money  c$Ji  buy.  They  believe  that  spe- 
cial interests  prevail  over  the  public 
interest. 

We  are  running  the  risk  of  becoming 
rotten  in  the  public's  eye. 

Look  again  at  the  two  basic  prob- 
lems we  face. 

First,  there  is  too  much  money  in 
campaigns— from  $88  million  for  all 
congressional  campaigns  in  1974  to 
$374  million  in  1984.  That  is  a  fourfold 
increase. 

From  $34.7  million  for  the  1974 
Senate  elections  to  over  $183  million 
in  1986.  That  too  is  an  increase  of  over 
400  percent  in  12  years. 

The  average  cost  of  winning  election 
to  the  Sfenate  was  over  $3  million  this 
past  election  compared  to  $1.2  million 
in  1980.  That  is  an  increase  of  150  per- 
cent in  just  6  years. 


When  you  have  that  kind  of  money 
aroimd,  the  notion  of  dispassionate 
civic  Interest  falls  apart.  That  kind  of 
money  is  very  visible.  It  is  quickly  per- 
ceived by  the  public  as  a  lubricant  ap- 
plied by  special  interests  to  grease  the 
wheels  of  access  to  elected  officials. 

The  second  problem  is  the  strings  at- 
tached to  that  special  interest  money. 
Political  action  committees  and  the 
money  they  control  are  an  increasing- 
ly dominant  influence  on  the  electoral 
process. 

Total  PAC  spending  has  gone 
through  the  roof,  from  $5.4  million  on 
Senate  campaigns  in  1976  to  over  $44 
million  in  1986,  an  eightfold  increase. 

PAC  contributions  as  a  percentage 
of  total  campaign  contributions  have 
gone  through  the  roof.  This  figure  has 
doubled  in  a  dozen  years,  and  now 
stands  near  30  percent.  What  will  our 
government  be  like  if  that  figure  dou- 
bles again  to  60  percent? 

Political  Action  Coimnittees  serve  up 
the  big  money.  Many  candidates  go 
there  first.  Campaign  budgets  have 
become  based  not  on  what  you  need, 
but  how  much  you  can  get. 

What  is  at  stake  if  we  do  not  reverse 
these  dangerous  trends  is  public  confi- 
dence and  participation  in  our  system. 
Individual  participation  is  being  frozen 
out  of  that  system.  The  participation 
of  people  with  money  seems  to  be 
counting  more.  Much  of  the  money  is 
from  out  of  State— from  people  who 
carmot  even  vote  for  the  candidate. 

Voters  sense  these  trends.  They  have 
become  skeptical  to  a  point  where 
voter  turnout  is  down. 

We  should  not  let  the  reasons  for 
this  skepticism  to  go  uncontrolled.  For 
example,  we  now  find  lobbyists  often 
operating  as  brokers  for  groups  of 
PAC's.  Today,  many  people  believe 
"PAC"  no  longer  stands  for  political 
action  committee.  Instead,  they  be- 
lieve it  stands  for  purchasing  agent's 
club. 

The  relationship  between  lobbyists, 
PAC's,  and  campaign  finance  can  be  a 
murky  one.  But  what  is  crystal  clear 
to  all  who  want  to  see  is  that  PAC's 
nm  in  packs. 

They  often  take  on  the  character  of 
a  flock  of  sheep  following  certain 
shepherds. 

When  candidates  need  an  extra  push 
in  the  final  few  weeks  or  months  of  a 
campaign,  they  are  not  turning  to  in- 
dividuals, to  voters  who  can  elect 
them.  Instead  they  are  turning  to  out- 
of-State  special  interests  to  finance 
their  race.  The  individual  is  being  di- 
minished as  an  important  player  in 
the  process. 

The  end  result  is  a  serious  challenge 
to  the  concept  of  political  equality 
central  to  the  American  democratic 
system.  The  path  this  Nation  has  trav- 
eled to  fulfill  the  promise  of  "one 
man.  one  vote"  has  been  long  and  dif- 
ficult. The  increasing  role  of  money 


and  growing  influence  of  PAC's  is 
working  to  negate  that  promise. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  already  made 
my  commitment  to  the  1988  election.  I 
have  decided  not  to  take  PAC  money. 
Contributions  to  my  campaign  will  be 
limited  to  a  maximum  of  $100  per 
person.  Contributions  will  be  accepted 
only  from  Floridians,  from  people  who 
can  vote  for  me. 

I  don't  believe  a  Senate  election 
should  be  a  banquet  in  interstate  com- 
merce. 

I  want  to  assure  my  colleagues,  how- 
ever, that  self-preservation  is  not  my 
motivation  here. 

Let  me  return  to  the  legislation 
itself. 

An  essential  goal  of  this  legislation 
is  to  reopen  the  political  pr(x:ess  to  in- 
dividuals. 

The  best  way  to  achieve  this  is  to 
reduce  the  amount  of  money  going  to 
campaigns  and  to  control  the  money 
that  large  PAC's  can  give  to  candi- 
dates. Public  financing,  and  aggregate 
PAC  limits,  can  do  just  that. 

Public  financing  is  based  on  the  idea 
of  participation.  It  is  based,  as  well,  on 
the  concept  that  it's  time  to  rinse  the 
system  of  the  idea  that  the  candidate 
who  generates  the  most  fundraising 
cash  is  necessarily  the  best  potential 
officeholder.  Instead,  let's  focus  on 
good  sense,  straight  talk,  and  willing- 
ness to  work  hard. 

In  addition,  I  sense  a  growing  de- 
tachment in  today's  citizenry  from  the 
electoral  process.  I  believe  there  is  a 
spiraling  relationship  between  the 
big  money  and  too-lengthy,  TV-orient- 
ed campaigns. 

A  "campaign-season"  approach  ad- 
dresses this  part  of  what  I  believe  is 
the  same  problem. 

Under  the  present  system,  the  cam- 
paign is  too  long  for  the  voters.  The 
people  are  swamped  by  TV  ads.  They 
support  or  attack  a  candidate  for  a 
year  or  more.  Eighteen  months  of  30 
to  60  second  spots  has  its  limitations 
as  a  form  of  educating  the  American 
voter. 

The  public  becomes  numb.  They  lose 
interest.  They  begin  to  tune  out  the 
commercials.  And  I  wonder  whether 
they  ever  tune  back  in  even  when  elec- 
tion time  gets  close. 

Television  is  the  key  means  of  com- 
municating information  in  modem 
America,  and  that's  the  purpose  for 
which  it  should  be  used  by  candidates. 
Tell  people  what  you  think,  explain 
your  beliefs,  and  leave  the  glitz  to  the 
rock  stars. 

Recent  polls  show  that  65  to  70  per- 
cent of  Americans  would  like  to  see 
the  campaign  shortened.  I  believe  citi- 
zens want  to  elect  their  representa- 
tives and  let  them  work  without  wor- 
rying about  reelection  until  the  cam- 
paign is  upon  us.  People  who  send  us 
to  Washington  do  so  with  the  hope 
and  imderstanding  that  we  will  work 
primarily  to  further  the  interests  of 


our  States  and  our  Nation,  not  just  of 
ourselves. 

I  suspect  that,  as  once  and  future 
candidates.  Members  of  this  body 
would  welcome  that  change  as  well. 
The  quality  of  public  service  in  this 
country  will  improve  if  public  servants 
have  fewer  demands  to  raise  funds  and 
conduct  media  marathons  between  the 
last  election  and  the  next. 

Limiting  the  spending  of  public 
funds  and  prohibiting  TV  spots  by 
candidates  until  Labor  Day  will 
change  the  way  the  public  looks  at  po- 
litical campaigns.  The  two  restrictions 
tied  to  a  public  financing  system  will 
lead  to  public  auid  press  expectations 
of  when  it  is  time  to  pay  serious  atten- 
tion to  the  choices.  It  makes  sense  to 
focus  that  attention  after  Labor  Day. 

If  one  of  the  candidates  in  a  Senate 
race  chooses  not  to  participate  in 
public  financing,  then  the  campaign 
season  provisions  would  not  apply  to 
that  election. 

Most  importantly,  the  idea  of  a  cam- 
paign season  will  reinforce  the  con- 
trols of  c:ampaign  spending  imposed  by 
the  total  PAC  limits  and  the  voluntary 
partial  public  financing  system  (»n- 
tained  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  President,  my  colleagues  in  the 
Senate,  I  believe  we  all  know  that  the 
time  has  come  for  reform  in  the  way 
we  finance  and  conduct  our  election 
campaigns.  How  much  more  indebted 
must  we  become  before  we  act  to  re- 
store our  credibility  both  to  our  con- 
stituents and  to  ourselves? 

The  present  system  is  wrong.  Repre- 
sentative democracy  is  not  a  reality 
when  special  interests  and  big  money 
take  precedence  over  the  public  inter- 
est. It  is  time  to  stop  nudging  and 
smirking  and  winking  and  start  getting 
down  to  the  business  of  reform.  We  all 
must  know  in  our  hearts  that  continu- 
ing with  the  present  system  is  simply 
perpetuating  a  wrong,  and,  as  enlight- 
ened leaders  of  our  citizens,  we  must 
right  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  summary  of  the  legislation 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sum- 
mary was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Summary  of  "Senate  Election  Campaign 
Act  of  1987" 

Political  Action  Committees.  PACi.  are 
the  fastest  growing  source  of  money  for  po- 
litical candidates.  The  bill  will  limit  the 
total  amount  of  money  PACs  can  contribute 
to  candidates  to  $300,000  an  election  cycle. 
Presently,  there  is  no  aggregate  limit  on 
PAC  contributions. 

Political  campaigns  are  too  long,  both  for 
voters  and  the  candidates.  The  bill  struc- 
tures a  "campaign  season",  which  would 
combine  restrictions  on  the  spending  of 
public  funds  under  a  public  financing  ap- 
proach until  after  Labor  Day  with  a  prohil>i- 
tion  on  political  TV  advertising  by  candi- 
dates before  Labor  Day. 
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In  effect,  the  "cumwign  season"  would 
beglii  Labor  Dky  and  continue  until  election 
day. 


Reduce  the  individual  PAC  contribution 
limit  from  $5,000  to  $3,000. 
Establish  an  overaU  limit  of  $2,000,000  per 


groundt.  They  may  be  children  with 
brothees  and  sisters.  What  they  all 
share,  however,  is  a  basic  right  and  a 
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tions  financed  at  public  expense  and  are  le-  carmot     depend     alone     on     nursing  enactment  of  the  medicare  program,  with 

gaUy  free  for  adoption;  homes   and    institutionalized   hospital  the  number  of  home  health  agencies  provid- 

WThereas  the  adoption  by  capable  parents  ^^^   ^o  provide  care  for  our  elderly,  ^^  services  Increasing  from  less  than  five 

of  these  institutionalized  or  foster  care  chll-  .»,„  ^i.„w,*lj    „„^ , „ .''  hundred  to  more  than  five  thmiMnH-  .nH 
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In  effect.  Uw  "campaign  season"  would 
begin  Labor  Day  and  oonttnue  until  election 
day. 

The  "campaign  aeaaon"  provisions  will 
apply  to  Senate  races  where  all  the  candi- 
datea  opt  for  public  financing.  Absent  par- 
tidpattan  by  all  the  candidates  they  will  not 
apply. 

Too  much  money  Is  spent  on  political 
"-T*'?*"  The  bill  establishes  a  voluntary 
system  of  «— t**?"  spending  limits  for 
Senate  general  elections  tied  to  voluntary, 
partial  public  financing. 

The  rcmainer  of  the  bill  is  fully  consistent 
with  the  language  of  S.2.  introduced  by  Sen- 
ators Boren  and  Byid.  I  am  an  original  co- 
nwmro''  of  tliat  legislation,  and  fully  en- 
dorse it.  Both  aa  and  the  legisUtion  I  intro- 
duce today: 

Require  candidates  to  demonstrate  the 
strength  of  their  candidacies  by  raising  a 
"threahold"  level  of  contribuUons  from  indi- 
viduals which,  in  the  aggregate,  amount  to 
$350,000  or  ao  percent  of  the  campaign 
spending  limit,  whichever  is  less.  Up  to  $250 
of  each  individual  contribution  would  count 
for  threahold  purposes.  At  least  80  percent 
of  the  contributions  would  be  required  to 
come  from  individuals  residing  in  the  candi- 
date's state. 

Entitle  candidates  who  have  attained  the 
threahold  level  of  contributions  to  public 
funds  of  an  amount  equal  to  the  difference 
between  the  threshold  amount  and  the  cam- 
paign spending  limit  for  the  state. 

Umlt  spending  by  each  candidate  in  the 
general  election  to  $800,000  plus  25  cenU 
ttanes  the  voting  age  population  of  the  can- 
didate's state.  In  Florida,  this  limit  would 
presently  be  $2,807,500. 

Restrict  contributions  to  the  candidate's 
i—impaijn  from  the  personal  funds  of  the 
candidate  or  his  immediate  family  to 
$aO.OOO.  Prohibit  candidates  from  making 
loans  of  their  own  personal  funds  to  their 
«— wipaifM  Any  use  of  personal  wealth  by  a 
candidate  would  have  to  be  directly  contrib- 
uted. 

Brtahlish  that  if  any  individual  or  group 
makes  independent  expenditures  of  more 
than  $35,000  In  opposition  to  a  participating 
rvA*^t^  or  in  support  of  the  participating 
caiKUdate's  0PP<ment.  the  participating  can- 
didate would  be  eligible  to  receive  additional 
public  financing  payments  equal  to  the 
amounts  being  spent  by  the  individual  or 
group  aa  independent  expenditures,  over 
$35,000. 

Clartfy  when  an  independent  ext>enditure 
has  been  coordinated  with  a  candidate's 
campaign  Requires  that  an  advertisement 
In  any  newspaper,  magazine,  broadcast  or 
other  media  advertisement  contain  a  mes- 
sage stating  who  authorized  and  paid  for 
the  advertisement.  Television  advertise- 
ments flnanced  by  independent  expendi- 
tures would  be  required  to  continuously  dis- 
play throughout  the  length  of  the  advertise- 
ment the  name  of  the  individual,  political 
committee,  or  organisation  that  paid  for  it. 

Stipulate  that  if  any  non-participating 
candidate  exceeds  the  state's  spending  limit, 
participating  candidates  would  be  eligible 
for  additioaal  public  financing  payments  of 
100  percent  of  the  state's  spending  limit.  If 
a  candidate  exceeds  the  spending  limit  by 
300  percent,  he  must  notify  the  FEC  within 
34  hours,  at  which  point  his  opponent  is 
freed  from  the  state's  spending  limit. 

Place  an  overall  limit  on  candidates'  re- 
ceipts of  PAC  contributions  varying  with 
the  populations  of  their  states,  with  a  low  of 
$175,000  in  small  states  and  a  cap  of 
$750,000  in  large  states. 


Reduce  the  individual  PAC  contribution 
limit  from  $5,000  to  $3,000. 

Establish  an  overaU  limit  of  $2,000,000  per 
elefftion  cycle  on  PAC  contributions  to  polit- 
ical parties. 

Close  the  bundling  loophole  by  clarifying 
when  bundling  activity  occurs  and  by  re- 
quiring that  contributions  biuidled  or  other- 
wise arranged  by  a  PAC  or  other  interme- 
diary would  count  toward  the  PAC  or  other 
intgrmediary's  contribution  limit.  No  longer 
could  PACs  act  as  a  conduit  by  solicting  con- 
tributions from  Individuals  in  the  name  of  a 
candidate,  collecting  those  monies,  then  of- 
fering them  to  the  candidate  as  a  PAC  con- 
tribution. 

Oiose  the  loophole  whereby  foreign  na- 
tionals are  barred  from  making  campaign 
contributions  to  federal  candidates  but  for- 
eiga  and  U.S.  subsidiaries  are  allowed  to  es- 
tablish PACs  which  can  make  such  contri- 
butions. 

Provide  that,  within  the  campaign  period, 
a  participating  candidate  would  be  entitled 
to  receive  the  lowest  unit  rate  costs  for  tele- 
vision advertisements,  as  provided  by  law. 
Non-participating  candidates  would  no 
longer  enjoy  this  statutory  benefit,  and  indi- 
vidnal  stations  could  charge  them  regular 
commercial  rates.* 


By  Mr.  HATCH  (for  himself.  Mr. 

Bentsen,    Mr.    Cranston,    Mr. 

Dole,    Mr.    Dxtsenberger.    Mr. 

Grassley,  Mr.   Hollings,  Mr. 

HuifFHREY,     Mr.     Matsunaga, 

Mr.  Metzenbauh,  Mr.  Nickles, 

Mr.  NuNN,  Mr.  Thurmond,  Mr. 

Trible,  and  Mr.  Warner): 
SuJ.  Res.  97.  Joint  resolution  to  des- 
ignate the  week  beginning  November 
22,  1987,  as  "National  Adoption 
Week";  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

NATIONAL  ADOPTION  WEEK 

•  Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
again  my  privilege  to  sponsor  the 
Senate  resolution  proclaiming  Thanks- 
giving Week,  November  22-28,  1987,  as 
"National  Adoption  Week."  Adoption 
is  an  important  part  of  the  lives  of 
millions  of  American  families.  In  many 
ways,  our  country's  unequalled  record 
in  adopting,  loving  and  caring  for 
those  who  would  otherwise  be  bereft 
of  God's  greatest  gift,  a  "family"  of 
their  own,  is  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant testaments  in  the  annals  of  Amer- 
ica's history. 

We  have  unanimously  approved  this 
legislation  over  the  past  4  years.  We  in 
the  Congress  recognized  then,  as  we  do 
now,  that  many  children  in  this  coun- 
try need  and  long  for  a  permanent 
home  with  a  family.  In  America  today, 
there  are  an  estimated  36,000  adopt- 
able  children  who  remain  in  foster 
care  or  institutions  because  of  various 
public  and  private  t>arriers.  There  also 
remains  a  lack  of  awareness  among 
prospective  parents  who  don't  know 
that  these  children  are  available. 

The  majority  of  these  children  have 
"special  needs."  They  may  have  physi- 
cal, emotional  or  mental  handicaps,  or 
they  may  be  children  who  have  al- 
ready reached  school  age.  They  may 
be  children  from  various  ethnic  back- 


ground$.  They  may  be  children  with 
brotheBB  and  sisters.  What  they  all 
share,  however,  is  a  basic  right  and  a 
fundajitental  need  for  a  permanent, 
secure  $nd  loving  home. 

We  all  have  heard  stories  about  fam- 
ilies who  have  come  together  through 
adoption.  I  would  like  to  tell  you  about 
a  couple  from  Bountiful,  UT,  who  say 
nothing  is  more  important  to  them 
than  having  happy,  well  adjusted  chil- 
dren. Beckle  and  Larry  King  have  8 
adopted  children,  all  with  physical  or 
other  problems,  and  have  provided 
care  for  almost  30  children  in  foster 
and  shelter  care.  The  couple  say  they 
appreciate  the  challenges  presented  by 
their  children  and  wouldn't  trade  the 
experiences  they've  gained  for  any- 
thing. They  have  learned  through 
these  oxperiences  that  there  are  few 
difficulties  they  cannot  cope  with  if 
they  exercise  enough  patience  and 
faith.  'The  Kings  are  Just  one  couple 
out  of  many  who  believe  they  have 
benefitted  by  adopting  children  with 
"special  needs." 

During  National  Adoption  Week  we 
applaud  and  acknowledge  the  benefits 
of  adoDtion.  President  Reagan  stated 
in  his  proclamation  on  National  Adop- 
tion Week: 

National  Adoption  Week  should  remind  us 
that  no  woman  need  fear  that  the  child  she 
carries  is  unwanted.  It  is  a  sad  paradox  that, 
whUe  thousands  of  American  couples  des- 
perately desire  to  adopt  a  baby,  many 
women  Who  luidergo  abortions  every  year  in 
the  tTnited  States  are  unaware  of  all  the 
couples  eager  to  share  their  home  with  a 
newborn  and  to  give  that  child  all  the  love 
and  care  they  would  give  if  they  had  been 
its  natural  parents.  Adoption  is  an  alterna- 
tive that  provides  family  life  for  children 
who  cannot  live  with  their  biological  par- 
ents, and  It  is  especially  fitting  that  at 
Thanksgiving  time  we  emphasize  the  impor- 
tance of  family  life  through  the  observance 
of  National  Adoption  Week. 

Let  US  join  in  a  celebration  for  fami- 
lies who  are  uniting  through  adoption. 
Let  us  celebrate  the  increased  atten- 
tion to  adoption  {uid  commend  those 
institutions  working  to  find  perma- 
nent homes  for  all  adoptable  children. 
I  urge  you  to  Join  me  by  cosponsoring 
and  enacting  this  resolution.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  complete 
text  of  the  resolution  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  97 

Whereas  Thanksgiving  week  has  been 
conmiemorated  as  "National  Adoption 
Week"  fbr  the  past  ten  years: 

Whereas  we  in  Congress  recognize  the  es- 
sential value  of  belonging  to  a  secure, 
loving,  permanent  family  as  every  child's 
basic  ri^t; 

Whereas  approximately  fifty  thousand 
children  who  have  special  needs— school  age 
children,  children  within  sibling  groups, 
children  who  are  members  of  minorities,  or 
children  with  physical,  mental,  or  emotional 
handicaps— are  now  in  foster  care  or  institu- 


tions financed  at  public  expense  and  are  le- 
gally free  for  adoption; 

Whereas  the  adoption  by  capable  parents 
of  these  institutionalized  or  foster  care  chil- 
dren into  permanent,  adoptive  homes  would 
insure  the  opportunity  for  their  continued 
happiness  and  long-range  well-being: 

Whereas  public  and  private  barriers  inhib- 
iting the  placement  of  these  special  needs 
children  must  be  reviewed  and  removed 
where  possible  to  assure  these  children's 
adoption; 

Whereas  the  public  and  prospective  par- 
ents must  be  informed  of  the  availability  of 
adoptive  children: 

Whereas  a  variety  of  media,  agencies, 
adoptive  parent  and  advocacy  groups,  civic 
and  church  groups,  businesses,  and  indus- 
tries will  feature  publicity  and  information 
to  heighten  community  awareness  of  the 
crucial  needs  of  waiting  children:  and 

Whereas  the  recognition  of  Thanksgiving 
week  as  "Nationl  Adoption  Week"  is  in  the 
best  interest  of  adoptable  children  and  the 
public  in  general:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatit>e3  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  week  of 
November  22,  1987,  through  November  28, 
1987,  is  designated  "National  Adoption 
Week",  and  the  President  of  the  United 
States  is  authorized  and  requested  to  issue  a 
proclamation  calling  upon  the  people  of  the 
United  States  to  observe  such  week  with  ap- 
propriate ceremonies  and  activities.* 


By  Mr.  HATCH: 
S.J.  Res.  98.  Joint  resolution  to  des- 
ignate the  week  of  November  29,  1987, 
through  December  5,  1987,  as  "Nation- 
al Home  Health  Care  Week";  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

NATIONAL  HOME  HEALTH  CARE  WEEK 

•  Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  no  issue 
is  more  at  the  center  of  our  delibera- 
tions than  catastrophic  health  care 
protection  and  long-term  care.  The 
fundamental  question  which  the  Con- 
gress must  decide  is  what  kind  of  care 
and  assistance  should  be  offered  and 
in  what  type  of  setting  should  that 
care  be  provided. 

Today,  I  would  like  to  add  to  that 
discussion  the  need  to  consider  home 
health  care  as  a  component  of  any  cat- 
astrophic proposal.  In  order  to  high- 
light its  importance,  I  am  introducing 
today  a  resolution  designating  the 
week  of  November  29,  1987,  as  Nation- 
al Home  Care  Week.  This  resolution 
honors  the  numerous  health  profes- 
sionals who  provide  compassionate 
and  much  needed  care  for  elderly  and 
disabled  individuals  in  their  homes. 
The  individuals  and  organizations  who 
make  such  a  very  worthwhile  contri- 
bution to  society  do  in  fact  deserve  to 
be  honored.  It  is  our  additional  hope 
that,  by  commemorating  the  cause  of 
national  home  health  care,  public 
awareness  about  this  alternative  will 
be  heightened. 

Our  country  is  now  facing  a  crisis  of 
major  proportions.  We  have  all  heard 
the  stories  about  elderly  family  mem- 
bers suffering  from  lingering  illnesses. 
They  are  forced  to  sell  their  homes  to 
pay  off  mounting  health  care  debts. 
We  need  to  recognize  that  our  citizens 


caimot  depend  alone  on  nursing 
homes  and  institutionalized  hospital 
care.  To  provide  care  for  our  elderly, 
the  disabled,  and  our  family  members, 
new  affordable  and  innovative  ar- 
rangements must  be  devised. 

One  example  of  costs-savings  for 
home  care  service  can  be  found  in  my 
home  State  of  Utah  where  a  statewide 
program,  called  Alternatives  is  ongo- 
ing. It  focuses  on  persons  applying  for 
nursing  home  admissions  for  nonmedi- 
cal reasons  and  has  achieved  a  25-per- 
cent reduction  in  State  expenditures 
for  nursing  home  care.  Cost  per  client 
day  in  1978-79  was  about  $8,  compared 
to  costs  of  $24  to  $33  for  daily  nursing 
home  care. 

Further,  a  recent  poll  asked  the 
American  public  what  setting  they 
would  like  to  see  expanded  for  health 
care  delivery.  The  result  was  a  re- 
sounding victory  for  home  health  care. 
Americans,  by  a  margin  of  9  to  1, 
prefer  home  care  to  institutional  care. 

As  we  in  Congress  look  at  proposals 
addressing  the  catastrophic  health 
care  problems,  I  urge  all  to  look  at  the 
results  of  over  6,000  home  health  care 
programs  around  the  country.  They 
are  providing  a  cost-effective  solution 
to  the  escalating  costs  of  catastrophic 
treatment.  National  Home  Care  Week 
honors  these  organizations  and  profes- 
sionals who  provide  this  most  vital 
service. 

I  feel  it  is  especially  appropriate 
that  we  honor  these  programs  during 
the  months  of  November  and  Decem- 
ber when  we  traditionally  focus  on  the 
family  and  its  traditions,  and  that  we 
highlight  the  work  of  those  who  help 
our  growing  population  of  senior  citi- 
zens preserve  their  home  lives  and  in- 
dependence. I  ask  my  colleagues  to 
join  me  and  cosponsor  this  resolution. 

At  this  time  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  entire  resolution  be  in- 
cluded in  the  Record  and  that  a  letter 
from  my  friend,  Val  Halamandaris, 
president  of  Home  Care,  be  included  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  98 

To  designate  the  week  of  November  29, 
1987  through  December  5.  1987  as  "National 
Home  Health  Care  Week." 

Whereas  organized  home  health  care  serv- 
ices to  the  elderly  and  disabled  have  existed 
in  this  country  since  the  last  quarter  of  the 
eighteenth  century: 

Whereas  home  health  care,  including 
skiUed  nursing  services,  physical  therapy, 
speech  therapy,  social  services,  occupational 
therapy,  health  counseling  and  education, 
and  homemaker-home  health  aide  services, 
is  recognized  as  an  effective  and  economical 
alternative  to  unnecessary  institutionaliza- 
tion: 

Whereas  caring  for  the  ill  and  disabled  in 
their  homes  places  emphasis  on  the  dignity 
and  independence  of  the  individual  receiv- 
ing such  services; 

Whereas  the  Federal  Government  has 
supported  home  health  services  since  the 


enactment  of  the  medicare  program,  with 
the  number  of  home  health  agencies  provid- 
ing services  increasing  from  less  than  five 
hundred  to  more  than  five  thousand:  and 

Whereas  many  private,  public,  and  chari- 
table organizations  provide  these  and  simi- 
lar services  to  millions  of  patients  each  year 
preventing,  postponing,  and  limiting  the 
need  for  institutionalization  and  enabling 
such  patients  to  remain  independent:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  week  of 
November  29,  1987  through  December  5, 
1987.  is  designated  as  "National  Home 
Health  Care  Week",  and  the  President  is  au- 
thorized and  requested  to  issue  a  proclama- 
tion calling  upon  the  people  of  the  United 
States  to  observe  the  week  with  appropriate 
programs,  ceremonies,  and  activities. 

National  Association 

FOR  Home  Care, 
Washington,  DC.  March  17.  1987. 
Hon.  Orrin  Hatch, 

Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 
U.S.  Senate.  Washington,  DC. 
Dear  Senator  Hatch:  Thank  you  for  once 
again  introducing  the  Senate  resolution  to 
designate  the  week  after  Thanksgiving  as 
National  Home  Care  Week. 

National  Home  Care  Week  increases 
public  awareness  of  the  availability  and  ap- 
propriateness of  home  care  as  a  humane, 
cost-effective  health  care  option  and  recog- 
nizes the  work  being  done  by  over  6,000 
Medicare-certified  home  health  agencies 
and  thousands  of  other  home  care  agencies 
that  care  for  the  elderly,  sick,  and  Infirm. 

On  behalf  of  the  5,000  member  organiza- 
tions of  the  National  Association  for  Home 
Care  and  the  millions  of  beneficiaries  they 
serve,  we  thank  you  for  your  recognition  of 
the  importance  of  home  care  services  and 
for  your  continued  efforts  to  ensure  that 
the  elderly  and  infirm  receive  the  health 
care  services  they  need. 
With  best  regards. 
Sincerely, 

Val  J.  Halamandaris, 

PresidenLm 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

S.  8 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cranston,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Conrad]  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  8,  a  bill  to  provide  Fed- 
eral financial  assistance  to  facilitate 
the  establishment  of  alliances  between 
educational  agencies  and  the  private 
sector  to  increase  the  use  of  resources 
of  the  private  and  nonprofit  sectors  in 
the  provision  of  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary education,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

S.  74 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Nicki.es,  his 
name  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
74,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1986  to  allow  a  charitable 
contribution  deduction  for  certain 
amounts  paid  to  or  for  the  benefit  of 
an  institution  of  higher  education. 

S.  139 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  iNOtrrE,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  Nickles],  and  the  Senator  from 
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Ongoa  [Mr.  Hatfibj)]  were  added  as 
oosponaors  of  S.  139.  a  bill  to  authorize 
and  amend  the  Indian  Health  Care 


internationally      recognized 
rights,  and  for  other  purposes. 


S.  500 


worker  ator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  Reid].  the  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho  [Mr.  Stmms].  the 
Senator    from    South    Carolina    [Mr. 
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from  Mitmesota  [Mr.  Durenberger], 
the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Garn]. 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Glenn], 


Heinz],  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
Symms],  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
McClure],  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  1 1 1 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cranston,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
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Oregcm  [Mr.  Hatfikld]  were  added  as 
oosponaors  of  8. 129.  a  bill  to  authorize 
and  amend  the  Indian  Health  Care 
Improvement  Act.  and  for  other  pur- 


At  the  request  of  Mr.  Humphret,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Ldqar]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  8.  273,  a  bill  to  require  certain  indi- 
viduals who  perform  abortions  to 
obtain  Informed  consent. 

S.  173 

At  the  request  of  Bfr.  Humphrey, 

THB  HAMB  OF  TBI  SKNATOB   FROM   INSI- 

AHA  [Mr.  LuoAR]  was  added  as  a  co- 
qx>nsor  of  S.  273,  a  bill  to  require  cer- 
tabi  individuals  who  perform  abor- 
tions to  obtain  informed  consent. 

s.  ass 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Foro,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  BuMFiRS]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  8.  286,  a  bill  to  provide  for  a  2- 
year  Federal  budget  cycle,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

S.  303 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bradley,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
CMS.  MianTLSKil.  and  the  Senator  from 
niJnois  [Mr.  SmoH]  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  303.  a  bill  to  establish  a 
Federal  program  to  strengthen  and 
immove  the  cimMibillty  of  State  and 
local  educational  agencies  and  private 
nonprofit  schools  to  identify  gifted 
and  talented  children  and  youth  and 
to  provide  those  children  and  youth 
with  appropriate  educational  opportu- 
nities, and  for  other  purposes. 

s.  sas 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  Sasser,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Rockefeller],  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Simon],  and  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Helms]  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S. 
328.  a  bill  to  amend  chapter  39,  United 
States  Code,  to  require  the  Federal 
Government  to  pay  interest  on  over- 
due payments,  and  for  other  purposes. 

8.  397 

At  the  request  of  Mrs.  Kassebaum, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
[BCr.  InouTB]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  397,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Act. 

8.  444 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Boschwitz. 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Utah 
[Mr.  Oarh]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  444,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  retain  a  cap- 
ital gains  tax  differential,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

S.  498 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Riegle,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylva- 
nia [Mr.  HedtzI  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  498,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Trade  Act  of  1974,  to  define  as  an 
unfair  trade  practice,  the  denial  of 


internationally  recognized  worlter 
rights,  and  for  other  purposes, 
s.  soo 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pryor,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Bffr.  Breaux],  the  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiana [Mr.  Johnston],  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Cochran], 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  500,  a 
bill  to  identify  and  reduce  barriers  to, 
and  distortions  of.  international  trade 
in  rice;  to  promote  expansion  of 
United  States  rice  exports;  and  for 
other  purposes. 

S.  541 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pryor,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Proxmire],  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  [Mr.  Wirth],  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Cochran],  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  Reid],  the 
Senator  from  Washington  [Mr. 
AsaMs],  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Kasten],  the  Senator  from  South 
DalGota  [Mr.  Daschle],  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Johnston],  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
Rockefeller],  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee [Mr.  Gore],  the  Senator  from 
Nebraslca  [Mr.  Exon],  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  [Mr.  DeConcini],  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Bump- 
ers], the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr. 
Hecst],  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
[Mr.  Dodd],  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota [Mr.  Durenberger],  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Heinz], 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  541,  a 
bUl  to  amend  title  39,  United  States 
Code,  to  extend  to  certain  officers  and 
employees  of  the  United  States  Postal 
Service  the  same  procedural  and 
appeal  rights  with  respect  to  certain 
adverse  personnel  actions  as  are  af- 
forded under  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  to  Federal  employees  in  the 
competitive  services. 

S.  548 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Metzenbaum. 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama [Mr.  Shelby],  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  [Mr.  Bumpers],  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  [Mr.  Sarbanes],  and 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr. 
iNOtJYE].  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
S.  &48,  a  bill  to  amend  title  11,  United 
States  Code,  the  Bankruptcy  Code,  re- 
garding benefits  of  certain  retired  em- 
ployees. 

S.  557 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Sasser,  his 
name  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
557,  a  bill  to  restore  the  broad  scope  of 
coverage  and  to  clarify  the  application 
of  title  IX  of  the  Education  Amend- 
ments of  1972,  section  504  of  the  Re- 
habilitation Act  of  1973,  the  Age  Dis- 
crimination Act  of  1975,  and  title  VI  of 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964. 

S.  668 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McClure,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  Kerry],  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Helms],  the  Sen- 


ator froin  Nevada  [Mr.  Reid],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho  [Mr.  Symms],  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
Thurmohd],  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi [Mr.  Stennis],  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  [Mr.  InouyeI,  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Grassley],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Wallop],  and 
the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Bent- 
sen]  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S. 
668,  a  bill  for  the  relief  of  Bela  Karo- 
lyi. 

SBNATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  31 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hollings,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Bentsem],  was  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  21.  a  Joint  res- 
olution proposing  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
relative  to  contributions  and  expendi- 
tures intended  to  affect  congressional, 
and  Presidential  elections. 

SHATK  JOINT  RESOLDTION  39 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Simon,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylva- 
nia [Mr.  Heinz]  was  added  as  cospon- 
sor of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  39,  a 
joint  re^lution  to  provide  for  the  des- 
ignation of  the  69th  anniversary  of 
the  renewal  of  Lithuanian  independ- 
ence, February  16,  1987.  as  "Lithuani- 
an Independence  Day." 

SNATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  60 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bradley,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  Trxble],  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Heinz],  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Wallop],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Chafee], 
and  the  Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
Wilson]  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  60,  a  joint  res- 
olution to  authorize  the  President  to 
proclaim  the  last  Friday  of  April  each 
year  as  "National  Arbor  Day." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  66 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Burdick.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Lautenberg].  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pell],  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  [IVIr.  Pryor],  and  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Simon] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  66,  a  joint  resolution 
to  designate  the  week  of  November  22 
through  28.  1987.  as  "National  Family 
Week." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  67 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Gore,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
[Mr.  BiDpt],  the  Senator  from  Missou- 
ri [Mr.  Bond],  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota [Mr.  BoscHWiTz].  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Bradley],  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Bump- 
ers], the  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
[Mr.  BxmDicK],  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Chafee],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Florida  [Mr.  Chiles],  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Coch- 
ran], the  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
[Mr.  Conrad],  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Cranston],  the  Senator 


from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Durenberger], 
the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  GarnI. 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Glenn], 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Grass- 
ley],  the  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Heflin],  the  Senator  from  Pennsylva- 
nia [Mr.  Heinz],  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  Rollings],  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Inouye], 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Johnston],  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
[Mrs.  Kassebaum],  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kerry],  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Lauten- 
berg], the  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr. 
Leahy],  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Levin],  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Lugar],  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
[Mr.  Matsunaga],  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  [Mr.  McC^ure],  the  Senator 
from  Montana  [Mr.  Melcher],  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Metzenbaum], 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  [Ms.  Mi- 
KULSKi].  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Moynihan].  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Nunn],  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pell],  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  F>ressler], 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
Pryor],  the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr. 
Reid],  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Riegle].  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land [Mr.  Sarbanes],  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  [Mr.  Sasser],  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Simon],  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Specter],  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Staf- 
ford], the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  Stennis],  the  Senator  from 
Alaslca  [Mr.  Stevens],  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Thurmond], 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
Trible],  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  Warner],  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut [Mr.  Weicker],  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  California  [Mr.  Wilson]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  67,  a  joint  resolution  to 
designate  the  month  of  May  1987  as 
"National  Digestive  Diseases  Aware- 
ness Month." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  69 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Simon,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  Durenberger]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  69. 
a  joint  resolution  to  designate  the 
week  beginning  April  20,  1987,  as 
"World  Population  Awareness  Week." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  70 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Trible,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  MuRKOwsKi],  the  Senator  from 
Oldahoma  [Mr.  Nickles],  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore],  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Pres- 
sler].  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Bentsen].  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Shelby],  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut [Mr.  Dodd].  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  Bradley],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Missouri  [Mr.  Danforth].  the 
Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Garn],  the 
Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Gramm],  the 
Senator     from     Pennsylvania     [Mr. 


Heinz],  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
Symms],  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
McClure],  the  Senator  from  Arlumsas 
[Mr.  Pryor],  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
[Mr.  Hecht],  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Lautenberg],  the  Senator 
from  California  [Mr.  Wilson],  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Bump- 
ers], the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  Stennis].  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  Sarbanes],  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Riegle],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maine  [Mr.  Cohen],  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
Thurmond],  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington [Mr.  Adams],  the  Senator  from 
Maine  [Mr.  Mitchell],  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Levin],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Specter], 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr. 
BiDEN],  and  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama [Mr.  Heflin]  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
70,  a  joint  resolution  commemorating 
the  40th  anniversary  of  the  Marshall 
plan. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  96 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Rollings,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr. 
Inouye]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  96.  a  joint  res- 
olution designating  April  3,  1987,  as 
"Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
Day." 

SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  20 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Gore,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Graham]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution 
20,  a  concurrent  resolution  to  express 
the  sense  of  Congress  that  fundinig  for 
the  vocational  education  program 
should  not  be  eliminated. 

SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  37 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Durenberger, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Dixon]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  27.  a 
concurrent  resolution  stating  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  that  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Commerce  and  Special 
Trade  Representative  should  initiate 
investigations  of  Canadian  agricultur- 
al subsidies. 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  109 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cranston,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
[Mr.  Reid]  and  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  DixoN]  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  Senate  Resolution  109,  a 
resolution  expressing  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  with  respect  to  the  proposed 
rescission  of  budget  authority  for 
rental  development  grants. 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  1  1 0 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cranston,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
[Mr.  Reid]  and  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  Dixon]  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  Senate  Resolution  110,  a 
resolution  expressing  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  with  respect  to  the  proi>osed 
rescission  of  budget  authority  for  com- 
munity development  block  grants. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  1 1 1 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cranston,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
[Mr.  Reid]  and  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  Dixon]  were  added  as  co- 
sponors  of  Senate  Resolution  111.  a 
resolution  expressing  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  with  respect  to  the  proposed 
rescission  of  budget  authority  for 
urban  development  action  grants. 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TION 33— RELATING  TO  THE 
POLITICAL  SITUATION  IN 
SOUTH  KOREA 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI  submitted  the 
following  concurrent  resolution;  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations: 

S.  Con.  Res.  33 

Whereas  the  American  and  Korean  peo- 
ples have  forged  close  bonds  over  the  last 
four  decades; 

Whereas  political,  economic  and  security 
relations  between  the  United  States  and  the 
ROK  have  come  to  represent  one  of  Ameri- 
ca's most  important  alliances: 

Whereas  progress  toward  democracy  is 
constrained  by  the  serious  threat  which 
communist  North  Korea  continues  to  pose 
to  the  ROK  as  well  as  to  regional  stability 
as  evidenced  by  the  North's  massive  military 
buildup,  its  expanding  mUltary  cooperation 
with  the  Soviet  Union  and  its  acts  of  inter- 
national terrorism  such  as  the  1983  North 
Korean-sponsored  assassination  attempt  on 
the  life  of  the  ROK  president  in  Burma: 

Whereas  the  United  States  remains  firmly 
committed  to  the  security  of  the  ROK 
under  the  terms  of  the  1953  Mutual  Defense 
Treaty  and  will  take  all  necessary  measures 
to  defend  the  ROK  against  foreign  aggres- 
sion; 

Whereas  United  States-ROK  security  co- 
operation is  not  only  essential  to  maintain- 
ing peace  on  the  Korean  Peninsula,  but  is 
today  a  keystone  for  stability  in  the  entire 
Northeast  Asian  region  and  thus  vital  to 
United  States  national  security; 

Whereas  United  States-ROK  economic  re- 
lationship has  evolved  from  patronage  to 
partnership  and  the  ROK  is  currently 
America's  seventh  lairgest  trading  partner; 

Whereas  the  United  States  strongly  favors 
resolution  of  the  ongoing  dispute  over  revi- 
sion of  the  ROK  constitution  in  a  manner 
which  not  only  promotes  domestic  stability 
but  also  fosters  progress  in  democratization; 

Whereas  the  United  States  recognizes 
that,  although  some  progress  has  been 
made  in  ROK  political  development  over 
the  last  few  years,  the  Korean  people  desire 
reforms  which  will  expand  their  political 
freedoms  and  the  responsiveness  of  their 
government:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring/.  That  it  is  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  that— 

( 1 )  The  United  States  recognizes  the  close 
historical  bonds  between  the  American  and 
Korean  peoples; 

(2)  The  United  States  recognizes  the  con- 
siderable national  resources  the  ROK  con- 
tributes toward  regional  defense  and  securi- 
ty: 

(3)  The  United  States  recognizes  and  sup- 
ports the  desire  of  the  Korean  people  to 
achieve  a  level  of  political  development  com- 
mensurate with  their  outstanding  economic, 
social  and  cultural  achievements: 
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(4)  The  United  States  applauds  President  product  for  military  purposes  and  maintains  amines  the  political  situation  in  South 

Chun  Doo  Hwan's  pledge  to  initute  the  first  a  standing  army  of  over  800.000  troops:  Korea,  keeping  human  rights,  securi- 

peseeful  transfer  of  executive  power  in  the  Whereas  North  Koreas  military  posture  jy  j^j,  economic  factors  all  in  mind.  I 

lUytCm  hlitorv  and  voluntarily  leave  the  po-  U  increasingly  offensive  as  evidenced  by  the  ^„„ ,t  j^„ iv.„„  ♦, ♦  _i*„_ 
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(4)  The  United  States  applauds  President 
Chun  Hoo  Hwan's  pledge  to  initiate  the  first 
peaceful  transfer  of  executive  power  In  the 
ROK'a  history  and  voluntarily  leave  the  po- 
litical arena  at  the  end  of  his  term  in 
Ifareh.  IMS.  Since  the  insUtutioitalization 
of  stable  political  succession  is  basic  to  de- 
mocracy, this  event  will  represent  an  impor- 
tant milestone  in  the  ROK's  political  devel- 
opment: 

(5)  The  United  States  commends  Presi- 
dent Chun  and  his  party  for  responding  to 
public  opinion  and  agreeinc  to  initiate  nego- 
tiations In  the  national  legislature  over  con- 
stitutional reform: 

(6)  The  United  States  calls  on  the  govern- 
ment and  the  opposition  to  continue  their 
dialogue  In  a  spirit  of  consensus  and  com- 
proraiae  which  is  fundamental  to  all  democ- 
racies: 

(7)  The  United  States  hopes  that,  despite 
significant  differmces  between  the  govern- 
ment and  the  opposition  over  the  structure 
and  election  processes  of  the  next  constitu- 
Utrn.  both  sides  will  strive  to  produce  rea- 
soned compromise  proposals  which  wlU  not 
only  be  acceptable  to  ROK  political  leaders 
and  the  Korean  people  but  which  wUl  seek 
to  m«Tfan<«»  fundamental  democratic 
reform: 

(8)  The  United  States  hopes  that  political 
leaders  engaged  in  the  constitutional  revi- 
sion debate  will  put  aside  personal  ambi- 
tions tn  order  to  achieve  firm  consensus  on 
lasting  reforms  and  maximize  popular  sup- 
port for  the  new  constitution  and  the  next 
government.  Such  a  broad-based  agreement 
would  foster  real  democratization  and  help 
end  the  ROK's  tragic  cycle  of  political  con- 
f  nmtation  and  crisis. 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TION 34— CALLING  UPON 
NORTH  KOREA  TO  CEASE  RE- 
PRESSION OP  ITS  PEOPLE  AND 
AGGRESSION  AGAINST  SOUTH 
KOREA 

Mr.  BCURKOWSKI  submitted  the 
following  concurrent  resolution;  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations: 

S.  CoH.  Rxs.  34 

Whereas  North  Korea  Is  one  of  the 
world's  most  regimented  and  totalitarian 
natlmis  and  its  government  practices  com- 
prehensive suppression  of  basic  human 
rights: 

Whereas  the  North  Korean  regime  has 
Imprisoned  an  estimated  100,000  of  its  citi- 
zens for  political  reasons: 

Whereas  the  North  Korean  regime  ap- 
pears to  support  terrorist  organizations 
around  the  world  and  maintains  close  ties 
with  nations  hostile  to  United  States  nation- 
al Interests: 

Whereas  the  North  Korean  regime  has 
been  directly  Implicated  in  acts  of  interna- 
tional terrorism  including  the  October  1983 
bombing  attempt  on  the  life  of  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Republic  of  Korea  during  his 
state  visit  to  Burma  which  resulted  in  the 
death  of  17  people,  including  four  Republic 
of  Korea  caUnet  ministers: 

Whereas  in  1986  the  North  Korean  regime 
imilaterally  suspended  negotiations  with 
the  Republic  of  Korea  which  had  been 
aimed  at  reducing  tensions  on  the  Korean 
Peninsula: 

Whereas  the  North  Korean  regime  contin- 
ues a  massive  military  buildup,  spending 
over  20  percent  of  its  annual  gross  national 


product  for  military  purposes  and  maintains 
a  standing  army  of  over  800,000  troops: 

Whereas  North  Korea's  military  posture 
is  increasingly  offensive  as  evidenced  by  the 
construction  of  new  frontline  bases  and  the 
recent,  redeployment  of  large  numbers  of 
combat  troops  nearer  to  its  border  with  the 
Republic  of  Korea; 

Whereas  the  North  Korean  regime  has  re- 
cently expanded  its  military  ties  with  the 
Soviet  Union  by  acquiring  sophisticated 
weapons  systems  from  Moscow  in  return  for 
Soviet  access  to  North  Korean  ports  and  air- 
space; 

WlKreas  the  United  States  considers  sta- 
bility on  the  Korean  Peninsula  to  be  a 
lynclipin  for  stability  in  Northeast  Asia  and 
thus  vital  to  United  States  national  security: 
and 

Whereas  the  United  States  remains  firmly 
committed  to  the  security  of  the  Republic 
of  Korea  under  the  terms  of  the  1953 
Mutual  Defense  Treaty  and  will  take  all 
neces&ry  measures  to  defend  the  Republic 
of  Korea  against  foreign  aggression:  Now, 
therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurringJ,  That  it  is  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  that— 

( 1 )  The  North  Korean  regime  should  take 
steps  to  cease  its  domestic  political  repres- 
sion and  denial  of  basic  human  rights: 

(2)  The  North  Korean  regime  should  end 
its  involvement  in  and  support  for  interna- 
tional terrorism; 

(3)  The  North  Korean  regime  should  end 
its  efforts  to  sustain  a  first-strike  offensive 
military  advantage  over  the  Republic  of 
Korea; 

(4)  The  North  Korean  regime  should  seek 
to  ease  tensions  on  the  Peninsula  by  accept- 
ing the  Republic  of  Korea's  call  for  uncondi- 
tional resumption  of  the  stalled  North- 
Soutb  negotiations: 

(5)  The  North  Korean  regime  should  con- 
sider other  steps  which  would  not  only  ease 
tensions  between  North  and  South  but  also 
reduce  North  Korea's  international  isola- 
tion, including  superpower  cross-recognition 
of  the  two  Korean  governments,  simultane- 
ous entry  of  the  North  and  South  Into  the 
United  Nations  and  a  commitment  by  North 
Korea  to  participate  in  the  1988  Seoul 
Olympic  Games. 

•  Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President, 
human  rights  in  the  divided  Korean 
nations  have  been  much  in  the  news  of 
late.  South  Korea  is  on  the  verge  of 
the  first  ever  peaceful  transfer  of 
power  and  the  American  people  are 
watching  with  keen  interest  and  con- 
cern. North  Korea,  on  the  other  hand, 
continues  to  be  among  the  most  re- 
pressive regimes  on  Earth  and  a  con- 
stant threat  to  its  southern  neighbor. 

In  December  of  last  year  I  went  to 
South  Korea.  Counting  both  public 
and  private  life,  I  have  made  over  a 
dozen  trips  there.  On  this  occasion,  I 
met  with  His  Eminence  Cardinal  Kim, 
the  noted  spokesman  for  human 
rights.  I  learned  from  him  the  pent-up 
demands  of  the  Korean  people  for 
more  democracy  and  an  advanced 
system  of  human  rights. 

I  also  discussed  the  continuing 
threat  to  security  and  democracy  in 
South  Korea  from  the  militaristic 
regime  in  North  Korea. 

I  &m  today  therefore  submitting  two 
concurrent  resolutions.  The  first  ex- 


amines the  political  situation  in  South 
Korea,  keeping  human  rights,  securi- 
ty, and  economic  factors  all  in  mind.  I 
believe  it  describes  the  current  situa- 
tion in  practical  and  realistic  terms. 
Finally,  tt  sets  a  positive  tone  and  sep- 
arates the  politicians'  interests  from 
the  i}opidar  sentiments  of  the  Korean 
people. 

The  second  concurrent  resolution 
calls  upon  North  Korea  to  cease  re- 
pressing its  own  people  and  refrain 
from  aggression  against  its  neighbor. 
South  Korea.  It  makes  specific  refer- 
ence to  t|ie  proposed  high  dam  on  the 
North  Han  River. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  generally  opti- 
mistic about  the  future  of  democracy 
in  South  Korea.  I  have  met  President 
Chun.  Secretary  Shultz  has  just  met 
President  Chun.  He  has  assiu-ed  both 
of  us  he  is  committed  to  a  peaceful 
transfer  of  power.  I  believe  he  intends 
to  keep  that  commitment. 

I  am,  however,  less  optimistic  about 
North  Korea.  Based  on  its  behavior 
over  the  past  37  years,  I  am  deeply 
suspicious  of  its  intentions.  Therefore, 
I  believe  that  while  It  is  incumbent 
upon  the  Congress  to  continue  to 
watch  the  fate  of  democracy  in  South 
Korea,  it  is  even  more  important  to  be 
vigilant  against  threats  from  the 
north.  For  democracy  can  only  floiu-- 
ish  in  Stuth  Korea  if  it  is  protected 
and  defended  against  those  who  would 
crush  It  completely.* 


SENATB  CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TION 35— EXPRESSING  THE 
SENSE  OP  THE  CONGRESS  RE- 
GARDtNG  THE  IMPOSITION  OF 
CHARGES  FOR  OUTPATIENT 
CARE  PROVIDED  IN  MEDICAL 
FACIUTIES  OF  THE  UNI- 
FORMED SERVICES  TO  RE- 
TIRED MEMBERS  OF  THE 
ARMEp  FORCES.  DEPENDENTS 
OF    RETIRED    MEMBERS.     AND 

depeBtdents     of     members 
serving  on  active  duty 

Mr.  DBCONCINI  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  CHORES)  submitted  the  following 
concurrent  resolution;  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

S.  Con.  Res.  35 

Whereas,  the  Budget  submitted  by  the 
President  for  fiscal  year  1988  contains  provi- 
sions which  would  require  a  uniform  mini- 
mal charge  to  be  levied  for  outpatient  medi- 
cal care  provided  in  medical  facilities  of  the 
uniformed  services  to  retired  members  of 
the  Armed  Forces,  dependents  of  retired 
members,  and  dependents  of  members  serv- 
ing on  active  duty; 

Whereas,  the  impact  of  such  a  change 
would  fall  disproportionately  upon  the  fam- 
ilies of  younger  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces,  precisely  those  members  least  able 
to  afford  such  fees; 

Whereas,  the  imposition  of  such  a  charge 
would  force  the  spouses  of  young  members 
of  the  Armed  Forces  (esp>ecially  those  tem- 
porarily separated  from  their  military  spon- 


sor because  of  exigencies  of  military  service) 
to  make  an  untenable  "bread  vs.  health 
care"  decision: 

Whereas,  the  sense  of  security  that  mem- 
bers of  the  Armed  Forces  now  have  in  know- 
ing that  quality  health  care  is  available  for 
their  families  would  be  seriously  and  perma- 
nently eroded  by  the  imposition  of  a  charge 
for  such  care: 

Whereas,  the  Imposition  of  such  a  charge 
would  adversely  affect  both  morale  and  unit 
readiness;  and 

Whereas,  the  imposition  of  such  a  charge 
would  abrogate  the  Nation's  long-standing 
commitment  to  provide  quality  health  care 
in  military  facilities  at  no  cost  to  members 
of  the  Armed  Forces  and  their  dependents: 
Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring/.  That  it  is  the 
sense  of  Congress  that  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense should  take  no  action  to  impose  any 
form  of  charge  for  outpatient  care  provided 
in  medical  facilities  of  the  uniformed  serv- 
ices to  retired  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces,  dependents  of  retired  members,  or 
dependents  of  members  serving  on  active 
duty. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  shall 
transmit  a  copy  of  this  resolution  to  the 
Secretary  of  Defense. 

•  Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President. 
Secretary  of  Defense  Weinberger  has 
written  a  memorandum  to  the  service 
Secretaries.  This  memo  addresses  an 
outpatient  user-fee  test.  Let  me  read 
from  this  memo: 

As  you  know,  the  fiscal  year  budget  re- 
quires the  Department  of  Defense  to  test  a 
plan  to  collect  nominal  fees  for  outpatient 
care  provided  to  non-Eu;tive-duty  patients. 
These  fees  would  be  required  of  dependents 
of  active-duty  members  as  well  as  retired 
personnel  and  their  families  *  •  •  I  want  to 
assure  you  that  I  share  your  worries  about 
the  possible  impact  of  this  test  on  the 
morale  and  benefits  of  our  uniformed  mem- 
bers and  our  retirees  •  *  • 

The  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  has  issued  this  new  proposal  to 
the  Secretary  of  Defense.  This  estab- 
lishes a  test  program  for  charging  fees 
for  outpatient  medical  care  delivered 
to  military  dependents  and  retirees. 
Mr.  President,  this  is  shortsighted  and 
faithless.  The  administration  has 
buried  this  proposal  in  OMB.  They 
have  described  the  fee  as  nominal  and 
have  not  defined  what  this  means. 
This  all  adds  up  to  a  plan  by  the 
Reagan  administration  to  take  away 
the  benefits  of  our  military  personnel. 

Active  duty  service  members  volim- 
teered  for  the  Armed  Forces  with  the 
explicit  understanding  that  benefits, 
such  as  free  health  care  for  their  fami- 
lies and  themselves,  would  be  part  of 
the  bargain  with  Uncle  Sam.  Morale  is 
likely  to  be  adversely  affected.  This  di- 
minishes the  service  members'  sense  of 
security.  This  damages  job  satisfac- 
tion, performance,  retention,  and  read- 
iness. Most  of  all.  Mr.  President,  Uncle 
Sam  promises  its  recruits  free  medical 
benefits.  If  this  fee,  no  matter  how 
nominal,  is  imposed— Uncle  Sam  is 
lying  to  its  soldiers.  This  has  not  been 
decided  by  hearings,  testimony,  or 
public   law.    OMB's   directive    to    test 


user  fees  should  be  overruled  by  Con- 
gress. 

I  am  introducing,  along  with  Senator 
Chiles,  a  resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  relating  to  the 
imposition  of  these  changes  for  medi- 
cal care.  Given  the  normal  hardships 
of  military  life,  it  seems  that  person- 
nel who  see  their  benefits  eroding  will 
be  less  likely  to  stay  in  the  military. 
To  this  end.  reductions  in  reenlist- 
ments  would  compound  the  problems 
the  Pentagon  faces  by  the  end  of  this 
decade,  when  a  declining  demographic 
pool  from  which  to  draw  volimteers 
begins  to  drain.  This  tjrpe  of  user  fee 
breaks  the  promises  of  recruiters  as 
they  sign  up  volunteers  to  defend  our 
country.  We  cannot  allow  Uncle  Sam 
to  renege  on  promises.  This  resolution 
teUs  the  Secretary  of  Defense  not  to 
impose  any  form  of  charge  for  medical 
care  provided  in  medical  facilities  for 
retirees,  their  dependents,  and  depend- 
ents of  members  of  the  Armed  Forces. 
If  this  does  not  send  a  strong  enough 
message,  I  will  offer  an  amendment 
which  will  accomplish  the  same  ends. 

Mr.  President,  military  health  care 
has  traditionally  been  ranked  as  one 
of  the  top  institutional  supports  asso- 
ciated with  military  service.  Charging 
military  beneficiaries  for  care  would 
be  a  serious  erosion  of  benefits  and  ad- 
versely affect  morale  and  retention.  In 
addition,  a  cost  for  health  care  could 
jeopardize  health  as  family  members 
may  postpone  treatment  for  a  condi- 
tion which  could  become  worse  and 
will  cost  more  to  treat.  The  hardest 
h?t  ?.'ill  be  dependents  of  junior  enlist- 
ed personnel. 

In  recent  years,  this  administration 
has  made  numerous  attempts  to 
reduce  entitlements  of  those  who  are 
serving  or  have  served  our  country. 
We  must  honor  the  commitments 
made  to  members  of  our  armed  serv- 
ices and  stop  the  recurring  efforts  to 
make  these  people  pay  in  money  for 
something  they  have  earned  by  virtue 
of  their  service.  I  hope  this  adminis- 
tration does  not  renege  on  Uncle 
Sam's  promises.* 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  168— AU- 
THORIZING REPRESENTATION 
BY  THE  SENATE  LEGAL  COUN- 
SEL 

Mr.  BYRD  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Dole)  submitted  the  following  resolu- 
tion; which  was  considered  and  agreed 
to: 

S.  Res.  168 

Whereas  In  the  case  of  Gordon  J.  Hum- 
phrey, et  oL  v.  James  A.  Baker,  III,  et  at. 
Civil  Action  No.  87-128.  pending  in  the 
United  States  District  Court  for  the  District 
of  Columbia,  the  plaintiffs  are  asserting 
that  the  procedures  established  by  2  U.S.C. 
S  S  358-359  for  determining  the  compensa- 
tion of  senior  federal  officials,  including 
Members  of  Congress,  are  unconstitutional, 
and  that  Public  Law  100-6,  approved  by  the 
President  on  February  12,  1987,  effectively 


prohibits  implementation  of  the  President's 
recommendations  of  January  5,  1987; 

Whereas  the  plaintiffs  have  named  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate,  Walter  J.  Stewart, 
as  a  defendant  in  his  capacity  as  the  officer 
of  the  Senate  responsible  for  disbursing  the 
salaries  of  its  Members; 

Whereas  pursuant  to  sections  703(a)  and 
704(a)<l)  of  the  Ethics  in  Government  Act 
of  1978.  2  U.S.C.  55  288b<a)  and  288c<aKl) 
(1982).  the  Senate  may  direct  its  counsel  to 
defend  officers  of  the  Senate  in  civil  actions 
relating  to  their  official  responsibilities: 
Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  Legal  Counsel 
is  directed  to  represent  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  in  the  case  of  Gorxlon  J.  Hum.phrey. 
et  aL  V.  James  A.  Baker,  III,  et  oL 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  169— COM- 
MENDING FRANZETTA  R.  De- 
GOOYER  ON  THE  OCCASION 
OF  HER  RETIREMENT 

Mr.    SIMPSON    (for    himself,    Mr, 
Kennedy,  and  Mr.  Thurmond)  submit- 
ted  the   following   resolution;   which 
was  considered  and  agreed  to; 
S.  Res.  169 

Whereas,  upon  her  retirement  from  the 
staff  of  the  United  States  Senate  on  Janu- 
ary 31.  1987,  PranzetU  R.  DeGooyer  had 
completed  more  than  33  years  as  a  member 
of  the  staff  of  the  Judiciary  Committee; 

Whereas,  Franzetta  R.  DeGooyer  has  also 
served  her  country  through  service  with  the 
United  States  Treasury  Department; 

Whereas,  Franzetta  R.  DeGooyer  has  per- 
formed valuable  service  particularly  to  the 
immigration  subcommittees  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee; 

Whereas,  Franzetta  R.  I5eGooyer,  as  the 
most  senior  staffer  on  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, has  upheld  the  high  standards  and 
traditions  of  the  staff  of  the  United  States 
Senate  with  unfailing  dedication,  a  high 
degree  of  loyalty,  and  a  large  measure  of 
hard  work: 

Whereas,  by  carrying  out  her  responsibil- 
ities to  the  Judiciary  Committee.  Franzetta 
R.  DeGooyer  has  gained  the  trust,  confi- 
dence and  respect  of  aU  who  have  worked 
with  her:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  recognizes  the  important  contribu- 
tions of  FYanzetta  R.  DeCrooyer  to  the 
Senate  and  to  the  United  States  and  ex- 
presses to  her  its  deep  appreciation  and 
gratitude  for  her  long,  faithful,  and  out- 
sUmding  service. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  shall 
transmit  a  copy  of  this  resolution  to  Fran- 
zetta R.  DeGooyer. 


NOTICES  OF  HEARINGS 

COKMITTEE  ON  RULES  AND  ASM IMISTRATIOM 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
announce  that  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration  will  meet  in 
SR-301,  Russell  Senate  Office  Build- 
ing, on  Wednesday,  April  1.  1987,  at  9 
a.m.,  to  conduct  a  business  meeting. 
The  committe  will  be  considering 
pending  legislative  and  administrative 
business,  including  the  following  tech- 
nical matters:  The  Senate  Recording 
Studio  development  plan,  proposed 
amendments  to  the  duplicator  copy  al- 
location regulations  and  FM  receivers 
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and  television  sets  allocation,  proposed 
increase  of  State  office  copier  alloca- 
ttans.  formmtion  of  an  advisory  corn- 


Wednesday.  March  18.  1987.  to  hold 
hearings  to  examine  the  impact  of  the 
tnuie    deficit    on    certain    American 


snaaoMMirrxx  on  cohmunications 
Mr.    BYRD.    Mr.    President,    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
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"She  had  been  kUled  by  Soviet  indiffer- 
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knd  television  sets  allocation,  proposed 
increaae  of  State  office  copier  alloca- 
tions, formation  of  an  advisory  com- 
mittee on  the  Senate  Computer 
Center,  buyout  of  office  automation 
equipment,  upgrading  of  correspond- 
ence management  system,  office  auto- 
mation training  by  the  Office  of  the 
Sergeant  at  Arms,  small  laser  printers 
and  legislative  information  service  for 
Senate  offices,  and  the  upgrade  of  the 
Senate  paging  system.  The  committee 
will  also  be  discussing  system-to- 
system  communication.  State  office 
automation,  pilot  project  test  of 
laptop  and  home  terminals,  and  mes- 
sage and  scan  edit  systems. 

For  further  information  concerning 
this  business  meeting,  please  contact 
John  Swearlngen  of  the  Teclinical 
Services  Section  of  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee on  X40285. 


IMI 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES 
TO  MEETT 

SUBCOMMITTSX  OM  BAST  ASIAN  AND  PACIFIC 
AITAIRS 

Blr.  BYRD.  lb.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations,  Subcommit- 
tee on  East  Asian  and  Pacific  Affairs, 
be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  ses- 
sion of  the  Senate  on  Wednesday, 
March  18,  1987,  to  hold  hearings  on 
the  future  of  United  States  relations 
with  the  Republic  of  Korea,  and  on 
the  nomination  of  Daryl  Arnold,  of 
California,  to  be  Amt>assador  to  the 
Republic  of  Singapore. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SOBCOiailTTEI  ON  MANPOWER  AND  PERSONNEL 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services,  Sulx;oinmittee 
on  Manpower  and  Personnel,  be  au- 
thorized to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  on  Wednesday,  March  18, 
1987,  to  resume  hearings  on  proposed 
legislation  authorizing  funds  for  fiscal 
years  1988  and  1989  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  focusing  on  military 
health  care. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

coMicrrrKB  on  enehgt  and  NAimtAL 

RESOURCES 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  ses- 
sion of  the  Senate  on  Wednesday, 
March  18,  1987,  to  hold  hearings  on 
proposed  legislation  to  authorize  and 
extend  the  Price-Anderson  Act,  relat- 
ing to  procedures  for  liability  and  in- 
demnification for  nuclear  incidents. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMlllU  ON  FINANCE 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance  be  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  on 


Wednesday,  March  18,  1987.  to  hold 
hearings  to  examine  the  impact  of  the 
trade  deficit  on  certain  American 
workers,  focusing  on  provisions  relat- 
ing to  workers'  rights  of  S.  490,  Omni- 
bus Trade  Act,  and  H.R.  3,  Trade  and 
International  Economic  Policy  Reform 
Act.  and  on  the  Trade  Adjustment  As- 
sistance F*rogram  as  provided  for  in  S. 
490. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOIOflTTEE  ON  INVESTIGATIONS 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Governmental  Affairs,  Perma- 
nent Subcommittee  on  Investigations, 
be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  ses- 
sion of  the  Senate  on  Wednesday, 
March  18,  1987,  to  hold  hearings  on 
Federal  drug  interdiction,  focusing  on 
command  control,  communications, 
and  intelligence. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COUHITTEE  ON  RULES  AND  ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  and  Administration,  be 
authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  on  Wednesday,  March 
18,  1987,  to  resume  hearings  on  S.  2,  S. 
50,  S.  207.  S.  615.  S.  625.  and  S.  725. 
bills  to  provide  for  spending  limits  and 
putaAic  financing  for  Senate  general 
elections. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  and  Administration,  be 
authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  on  Wednesday.  March 
18.  1987,  at  4:15  p.m.  to  hold  hearings 
on  Bouse  Concurrent  Resolution  49. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  PROJECTION  FORCES  AND 
REGIONAL  DEFENSE 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Projection  Forces  and  Re- 
gional Defense,  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  be  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  on 
Wednesday,  March  18,  1987,  to  hold 
hearings  on  proposed  legislation  au- 
thorizing funds  for  fiscal  years  1988 
and  1989  for  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, focusing  on  airlift,  sealift.  and 
amphibious  shipping  programs. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  ON  AGRICtTLTURE,  NUTRITION,  AND 
FORESTRY 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  full  com- 
mittee, of  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture, be  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  on  Wednesday. 
March  18,  1987,  to  hold  oversight 
hearings  on  the  farm  bill  of  1985. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SUBaOMMITTEE  ON  COMMUNICATIONS 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Trans- 
portation. Subcommittee  on  Commu- 
nications, be  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  on 
Wednesday.  March  18,  1987.  to  hold 
hearings  on  S.  742,  to  clarify  the  con- 
gressional intent,  and  to  codify  certain 
requirements  of  the  Communications 
Act  of  1934  that  ensure  that  broad- 
casters afford  reasonable  opportunity 
for  the  discussion  of  conflicting  views 
on  issue$  of  public  importance. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON  INTELLIGENCE 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Select 
Committee  on  Intelligence,  be  author- 
ized to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  on  Wednesday,  March  18,  1987, 
to  continue  closed  hearings  on  pro- 
posed legislation  authorizing  fimds  for 
fiscal  year  1988  for  the  intelligence 
community. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  ON  SMALL  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Small  Business,  be  authorized 
to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  On  Wednesday,  March  18.  1987, 
at  4:15  p.m.  to  vote  and  report  out  the 
nominations  of  the  Honorable  James 
Abdnor  to  be  administrator  and 
Charles  Gillum  to  be  inspector  general 
of  the  Small  Business  Administration 
[SBAl. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


i 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


THE  DEATH  OF  INNA  MEIMAN 

•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  again  draw  my  colleagues'  at- 
tention to  the  fate  of  Naum  Meiman 
and  his  deceased  wife  Inna.  The  fol- 
lowing article  was  published  in  Wash- 
ington Jewish  Week  on  February  26, 
1987.  and  accurately  depicts  the  Soviet 
Government's  role  in  Inna  Meiman's 
death,  as  well  as  Inna's  strength  and 
courage; 

I  urge  the  Soviet  Union  to  grant 
Naum  Meiman  permission  to  emigrate 
to  the  West. 

The  article  follows: 

Outpouring  of  Community  Support— Inna 
Meiman's  Struggle  Ends  in  Untimely 
Death 

(By  Jon  Greene) 
Soviet  cancer  victim  Inna  Meiman's  un- 
timely death  two  weeks  ago  was  more  tragic 
because  Of  Soviet  obduracy  in  refusing  to  let 
her  family  join  her  while  she  received  medi- 
cal treatment  here  and  only  allowing  her 
son  to  leave  for  her  Washington  burial  serv- 
ice at  the  last  possible  hour. 


•She  had  been  kUled  by  Soviet  indiffer- 
ence." denounced  National  Conference  on 
Soviet  Jewry  (NCSJ)  executive  director 
Jerry  Goodman  at  Meiman's  Feb.  12  funer- 
al. About  150  mourners  attended  Meiman's 
funeral,  including  NCSJ  community  rela- 
tions coordinator  Robin  Saipe  and  Samuel 
Sislen  of  the  Jewish  Community  Council  of 
Greater  Washington,  who  both  labored  to 
provide  the  services  befitting  a  dignifying 
funeral  and  burial.  Saipe  and  Sislen  recalled 
the  outpouring  of  support  by  the  Washing- 
ton Jewish  community  for  Meiman  during 
her  convalescence  and  death,  smd  the  ac- 
tions taken  by  the  U.S.  government  and 
local  groups  on  behalf  of  Meiman  and  her 
family. 

"Her  death  came  as  a  great  shock.  No  one 
was  ready  for  her  to  die,  because  she  wasn't 
ready  to  die,"  remarked  Saipe  and  Sislen's 
office  last  week.  The  two  community  profes- 
sionals recounted  their  memories  of 
Meiman  in  an  interview  with  the  Washing- 
ton Jewish  Week.  Their  moving  story 
touched  on  Meiman's  arrival  and  death,  and 
their  struggle  to  influence  the  Soviet  au- 
thorities to  allow  her  son  to  grieve  at  her 
burial. 

Meiman  arrived  in  Washington  Jan.  19  to 
undergo  a  special  type  of  radiation  treat- 
ment unavailable  in  the  Soviet  Union,  for 
an  inoperable  tumor  on  her  neck.  She  had 
originally  applied  for  permission  to  emi- 
grate in  1979  and  was  refused,  but  she  was 
granted  a  one-year  visa  for  Western  medical 
treatment  following  unsuccessful  Soviet  op- 
erations on  the  cancer  that  was  first  diag- 
nosed in  1983.  The  otierations  removed  large 
sections  of  the  afflicted  areas,  leaving 
Meiman  in  intense  physical  pain.  Saipe  and 
Sislen  recaJled  how  the  physical  discomfort 
could  not  dampen  Meiman's  indomitable 
spirit. 

"When  she  arrived  at  Dulles  airport,  she 
was  forceful  and  energetic, "  Sislen  recalled. 
Meiman  took  her  place  at  a  bank  of  micro- 
phones set  up  by  the  media,  and  there  was 
and  electric  energy,  said  Sislen,  adding, 
"She  had  no  concern  for  her  physical  limi- 
tations. She  had  great  concern  for  Naum." 
her  refusenik  husband  in  Moscow. 

Meiman  had  a  great  concern  for  more 
people  than  just  her  immediate  family.  She 
came  laden  with  papers,  Saipe  recalled— 
papers  that  documented  the  cases  of  people 
who  recently  decided  to  publicly  pressure 
the  Soviets  to  let  them  emigrate.  "Every 
time  someone  wanted  to  talk  about  her 
needs,  Inna  would  ask  how  she  could  be 
used  in  the  community,"  Saipe  said. 

The  Lombardi  Cancer  Research  Center  of 
Georgetown  University  Hospital  began  the 
series  of  tests  on  Meiman  that  would  have 
indicated  the  possibilities  of  radiation  treat- 
ment. Meiman  checked  into  a  convalescent 
facility  to  await  the  test  results,  but  she 
died  suddenly  on  Feb.  10.  only  three  weeks 
after  arriving  in  the  West.  Reports  indicate 
that  Meiman's  cancer  had  started  to  spread 
throughout  her  upper  body,  and  she  had  ac- 
quired drug-induced  diabetes,  a  product  of 
the  Soviets'  unsuccessful  attempts  at  treat- 
ment. Meiman  was  buried  Feb.  17  at  the 
Chesed  Shel  Emes  cemetery  in  Washington. 

Since  the  federal  government  cannot  fi- 
nancially assist  Soviet  refuseniks,  private  or- 
ganizations and  individuals  had  to  take  care 
of  monetary  expenses.  Sislen  said  that  the 
United  Jewish  Appteal  Federation  responded 
immediately  to  the  request  for  aid.  effec- 
tively authorizing  a  blank  check  on  behalf 
of  Meiman.  "The  Federation  was  unhesitat- 
ing in  its  commitment,"  Sislen  commented. 

U.S.  officials  evidenced  the  same  commit- 
ment  in   assisting  the  Jewish   community 


with  the  details  of  Meiman's  burial.  Saipe 
related  that  federal  law  required  a  next-of- 
kin  signature  in  order  for  Meiman's  body  to 
be  moved  from  the  hospital  to  the  funeral 
home,  and  that  it  was  impossible  to  get  the 
signature  of  Meiman's  husband  in  Moscow. 
Saipe  used  Meiman's  death  certificate  to 
convince  a  Western  Union  representative  to 
allow  an  official  exchange  of  information 
with  Meiman's  husband  and  the  U.S.  embas- 
sy in  Moscow.  In  the  presence  of  an  embas- 
sy official,  Naum  Meiman  gave  his  official 
consent  via  Western  Union  to  move  his 
wife's  body. 

condolences 

Congressmen  and  other  government  offi- 
cials sent  telegrams  and  letters  to  Meiman's 
family  expressing  condolences.  Sen.  Paul 
Simon  (D-Ill.)  and  Sen.  Timothy  Wirth  CD- 
Colo.)  attended  Meiman's  funeral,  and 
former  Sen.  Gary  Hart  wrote  a  eulogy  prais- 
ing Meiman's  courage  and  determination. 
State  Department  officials  also  expressed 
their  sympathies. 

Meiman's  family  did  indicate  that  they 
wished  to  attend  her  funeral.  Naum 
Meiman  and  Lev  Kittrosskaya  [Inna's  son 
by  a  previous  marriage]  both  applied  to 
OVIR,  the  Soviet  visa  office,  for  permission 
to  attend  the  funeral.  Naum  had  applied  to 
emigrate  in  1974  and  had  been  refused  on 
the  grounds  of  "possessing  state  secrets,"  a 
charge  apparently  related  to  his  profession. 
Naum  was  again  refused  a  visa,  this  time  to 
attend  his  wife's  funeral,  but  Lev  Kittross- 
kaya was  informed  that  he  might  be  allowed 
to  go  to  Washington. 

Meanwhile,  Saipe  and  Sislen  found  them- 
selves pressed  to  decide  whether  to  arrange 
a  speedy  burial  or  wait  for  a  possible  release 
of  Meiman's  family  for  the  funeral.  Accord- 
ing to  Jewish  law,  burial  customarily  follows 
death  within  24  hours,  and  three  days  had 
passed  since  Meiman's  death  when  her  son 
received  hopeful  indication  that  he  might 
leave.  The  OVIR  office  closed  for  the  week- 
end, effectively  ruling  out  any  possible  ar- 
rival for  Lev  before  Feb.  17.  To  allow  for 
family  attendance  would  require  holding 
the  funeral  a  week  after  death,  at  the  very 
least. 

Community  leaders  decided  to  hold  Mei- 
man's funeral  on  Feb.  17,  while  hoping  that 
OVIR  would  grant  Lev  permission  in  time  to 
attend  his  mother's  burial.  On  Feb.  15, 
OVIR  consented  to  allow  Lev  to  go  to  the 
funeral,  and  Saipe  scrambled  to  find  him  a 
flight.  She  scheduled  him  on  a  Concorde 
connection  from  Europe,  Sislen  arranged  a 
police  escort  from  the  airport,  and  both 
prayed  he  would  arrive  on  time. 

Despite  well-laid  plans.  Lev's  Concorde 
flight  was  delayed  three  hours,  and  he  took 
another  flight.  His  airplane  landed  around 
noon,  and  he  hurried  to  Congregation  Ohr 
Kodesh  in  Chevy  Chase,  where  the  funeral 
service  had  been  drawn  out  to  allow  for  his 
late  arrival.  But  Lev  had  come  too  late— the 
funeral  procession  met  him  at  the  syna- 
gogue entrance.  He  watched  despondently 
as  the  casket  was  placed  in  the  hearse,  and 
then  SaiF>e  drove  him  to  the  cemetery  for 
the  burial. 

Through  ome  error,  there  was  no  grave 
for  Meiman  when  the  procession  arrived  at 
the  cemetery.  Mourr.ers  recited  Psalms 
while  a  grave  was  dug,  and  many  of  the  offi- 
cials became  emotional  during  the  burial. 
Rabbi  Lyle  Pishman,  who  officiated  the 
service,  said  that  having  extra  time  to  make 
a  grave  before  Inna  Meiman  could  be  laid  to 
rest  added  to  the  dignity  of  the  service  in 
that  people  would  not  be  separated  too  soon 
from  the  deceased. 


"Do  you  believe  in  the  philosophy  that 
some  should  die  so  that  others  should  be 
free?"  Inna  Meiman  was  the  sort  of  person 
who  always  thought  of  others  before  her- 
self, even  when  faced  with  the  prospect  of 
her  death.* 


S.  79,  THE  HIGH  RISK  OCCUPA- 
TIONAL DISEASE  NOTIFICA- 
TION AND  PREVENTION  ACT 

•  Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  in  cosponsoring  S.  79. 
the  High  Risk  Occupational  Disease 
Notification  and  Prevention  Act. 
Workers  in  the  United  States  deserve 
to  be  notified  when  their  occupation 
places  them  at  high  risk  of  disease. 
They  also  have  a  right  to  every  effort 
possible  to  help  minimize  that  risk. 
One's  job  should  not  cost  them  their 
health. 

Every  year  100,000  workers  die  from 
occupational  diseases.  Another  390,000 
are  disabled  from  these  diseases.  Black 
lung,  brown  lung,  lung  cancer,  cardio- 
vascular disease,  and  reproductive  dis- 
orders are  just  a  few  of  the  deadly  ill- 
nesses that  a  workplace  can  impose  on 
our  citizenry.  In  my  home  State  of 
Rhode  Island,  industries  which  are  the 
lifeblood  of  the  community  such  as 
jewelry,  textiles,  and  welding  and  ship- 
building, hold  the  potential  for  raising 
an  individual's  risk  of  disease.  Fre- 
quent exposures  to  solvents,  fumes, 
noxious  gases,  and  other  substances  all 
add  to  the  potential  for  disease.  Male 
textile  workers  nm  up  to  double  the 
normal  risk  of  chronic  lung  disease. 
Metal  craftsmen  have  triple  the  ex- 
pected death  rate  from  influenza  and 
pneumonia.  Jewelry  workers  over  age 
64  have  a  cancer  rate  five  times  great- 
er than  people  in  other  factory  jobs. 
Occupational  health  problems  are  a 
major  problem  in  Rhode  Island  and 
across  the  country. 

Most  of  the  time,  measures  such  as 
periodic  checkups,  quitting  smolung, 
and  proper  diet  can  lower  that  risk  to 
more  manageable  proportions.  But 
first  these  individuals  must  be  notified 
that  they  are  indeed  at  risk.  Then 
they  need  counseling  and  medical  sur- 
veillance to  help  minimize  that  risk. 

S.  79  does  just  that.  It  establishes  a 
low-cost  system  for  identifying,  notify- 
ing, and  monitoring  at-risk  worker 
populations.  Identification,  based  on 
existing  medical  and  scientific  data, 
will  be  carried  out  by  a  professional 
panel  operating  imder  the  direction  of 
the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services.  The  panel  will  develop  a 
method  for  notifying  affected  workers 
and  advising  them  on  how  to  initiate 
medical  monitoring  through  their  per- 
sonal physicians  or  other  medical  and 
health  care  professionals.  The  panel  is 
required  to  notify  at  least  100.000  em- 
ployees per  year  and  make  an  effort  to 
notify  an  additional  200.000  annually. 
Regional  health  centers  designated  by 
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the  Secretary  will  provide  training  and 
emergency  backup  assistance. 

The  cost  of  implementing  this  legis- 
lation will  be  $25  million  a  year,  for  2 
years.  On  this  limited  budget,  the 
panel  is  required  to  notify  at  least 
100,000  employees  per  year  and  make 
an  effort  to  notify  an  additional 
200.000  annually. 

If  Just  one  worker  becomes  involved 
In  prevmtive  counseling  and  avoids 
contracting  a  disease,  the  result  is  an 
average  savings  of  $2,500.  That's  Just 
one  woricer.  If  we  can  save  1  worker 
out  of  every  30  workers  at  the  high- 
risk  level,  we  have  recouped  our  $25 
million.  That's  saving  10,000  lives  at 
little  cost.  It  is  far  more  likely  that  we 
will  save  more  than  1  out  of  30  at-risk 
workers,  in  which  case  the  bill  could 
conceivably  save  hundreds  of  millions 
of  dollars  in  Federal  health  care  ex- 
penditures. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
this  the  most  practical  and  necessary 
of  efforts;  to  save  lives  and  money  at 
the  same  Ume.« 


RULES  OP  THE  COMMITTEE  ON 
THE  BUDGET 

•  Mr.  CHILES.  BJr.  President,  pursu- 
ant to  rule  XXVI(2)  of  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate,  I  submit  for 
printing  in  the  Concrkssional  Record 
the  rules  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget  for  the  100th  Congress  as 
adopted  by  the  committee  on  March 
17.  1987. 
The  rules  of  the  committee  follow: 

RULB  or  THE  CtHOIITTB  OH  THE  BUDOKT, 

100th  Congress 


I. 


GS 


(1)  The  committee  shall  hold  its  regular 
meeting  on  the  first  Thursday  of  each 
mtmth.  Additional  meetings  may  be  called 
by  the  chairman  as  he  deems  necessary  to 
expedite  committee  business. 

(2)  Each  meeting  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget  of  the  Senate,  including  meetings  to 
conduct  hearings,  shall  be  open  to  the 
public,  except  tliat  a  portion  or  portions  of 
any  such  meeting  may  be  closed  to  the 
public  if  the  committee  determines  by 
record  vote  in  open  session  of  a  majority  of 
the  members  of  the  committee  present  that 
the  matters  to  be  discussed  or  the  testimony 
to  be  taken  at  such  portion  or  portions— 

(a)  will  disclose  matters  necessary  to  be 
kept  secret  in  the  interests  of  national  de- 
fense or  the  confidential  conduct  of  the  for- 
eign relations  of  the  United  States: 

(b)  wUl  relate  solely  to  matters  of  the 
oomnilttee  staff  personnel  or  internal  staff 
management  or  procediu-e; 

(c)  will  tend  to  charge  an  individual  with 
crime  or  misconduct,  to  disgrace  or  injure 
the  professional  standing  of  an  individual. 
or  otherwise  to  expose  an  individual  to 
public  contempt  or  obloQuy.  or  will  repre- 
sent a  clearly  unwarranted  invasion  of  the 
privacy  of  an  individual: 

(d)  wUl  disclose  the  identity  of  any  in- 
former or  law  enforcement  agent  or  will  dis- 
close any  Information  relating  to  the  Inves- 
tigation or  prosecution  of  a  criminal  offense 
that  is  required  to  be  kept  secret  in  the  in- 
terests of  effective  law  enforcement;  or 


(e)  will  disclose  information  relating  to 
the  trade  secrets  or  financial  or  commercial 
Information  pertaining  specifically  to  a 
given  person  if — 

(1)  an  act  of  Congress  requires  the  Infor- 
matien  to  be  kept  confidential  by  Govern- 
ment officers  and  employees:  or 

(2)  the  information  has  been  obtained  by 
the  Government  on  a  confidential  basis, 
othet  than  through  an  application  by  such 
persoi  for  a  specific  Government  financial 
or  other  benefit,  and  is  required  to  be  kept 
secret  in  order  to  prevent  undue  injury  to 
the  competitive  position  of  such  person. 

II.  QUORUMS 

(1)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraphs  (2) 
and  (3)  of  this  section,  a  quorum  for  the 
transLCtion  of  committee  business  shall  con- 
sist of  not  less  than  one  third  of  the  mem- 
bership of  the  entire  committee:  Provided, 
that  proxies  shall  not  be  counted  in  making 
aquonmi. 

(2)  A  majority  of  the  committee  shall  con- 
stitute a  quonmi  for  reporting  budget  reso- 
lutions, legislative  measures  or  recommen- 
dations: Provided,  that  proxies  shall  not  be 
counted  In  making  a  quorum. 

(3)  For  the  purpose  of  taking  sworn  or 
unsworn  testimony,  a  quorum  of  the  com- 
mittee shall  consist  of  one  Senator. 

III.  PROXIES 

When  a  record  vote  is  taken  in  the  com- 
mittee on  any  bill,  resolution,  amendment, 
or  any  other  question,  a  quorum  being 
present,  a  member  who  is  unable  to  attend 
the  meeting  may  vote  by  proxy  if  the  absent 
menU)er  has  been  informed  of  the  matter  on 
which  the  vote  is  being  recorded  and  has  af- 
firmatively requested  to  be  so  recorded; 
except  that  no  member  may  vote  by  proxy 
during  the  deliberations  on  Budget  Resolu- 
tions. 

IV.  HEARINGS  AND  HEARING  PROCEDURES 

(1)  The  committee  shall  make  public  an- 
nouncement of  the  date,  place,  time,  and 
subject  matter  of  any  hearing  to  be  conduct- 
ed on  any  measure  or  matter  at  least  1  week 
in  advance  of  such  hearing,  unless  the 
chairman  and  ranking  minority  member  de- 
termine that  there  is  good  cause  to  begin 
such  hearing  at  an  earlier  date. 

(2)  A  witness  appearing  before  the  com- 
mittee shall  file  a  written  statement  of  his 
proposed  testimony  at  least  1  day  prior  to 
his  appearance,  unless  the  requirement  is 
waived  by  the  chairman  and  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member,  following  their  determina- 
tion that  there  is  good  cause  for  the  failure 
of  compliance. 

v.  COMMITTEE  REPORTS 

(1)  When  the  committee  has  ordered  a 
measure  or  recommendation  reported,  fol- 
lowing final  action,  the  report  thereon  shall 
be  fOed  In  the  Senate  at  the  earliest  practi- 
cable time. 

(2)  A  member  of  the  committee  who  gives 
notice  of  his  intention  to  file  supplemental, 
minority,  or  additional  views  at  the  time  of 
final  conunittee  approval  of  a  measure  or 
matter,  shall  be  entitled  to  not  less  than  3 
calendar  days  in  which  to  file  such  views.  In 
writing,  with  the  chief  clerk  of  the  commit- 
tee. Such  views  shall  then  be  included  in  the 
committee  report  and  printed  in  the  same 
volume,  as  a  part  thereof,  and  their  inclu- 
sions shall  be  noted  on  the  cover  of  the 
report.  In  the  absence  of  timely  notice,  the 
conunittee  report  may  be  filed  and  printed 
immediately  without  such  views.a 


THE  PENTAGON'S  BLACK 
BUDGET 

•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  this 
year  the  Defense  Department  has  re- 
quested budget  authority  of  $312  bil- 
lion, an  increase  of  $22.4  billion  over 
fiscal  ye«r  1987  programs.  The  Increase 
also  happens  to  match,  almost  identi- 
caUy.  the  so-called  black  budget  in  the 
Defense  Department,  which  the 
Center  fbr  Defense  Information  esti- 
mates at  $22.2  billion.  This  is  roughly 
8  percent  of  the  total  defense  budget, 
and  repisesents  a  16-percent  rise  over 
last  year's  spending.  A  series  of  arti- 
cles nm  by  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer 
put  the  figure  even  higher,  at  $35  bil- 
lion. 

There  are  valid  reasons  for  clamping 
a  tight  security  lid  over  certain  de- 
fense programs.  But  we  are  far  beyond 
the  poii^  where  our  national  security 
is  served  well.  Increasingly,  the 
Reagan  administration  is  placing  more 
resources  into  the  black  budget  in  an 
apparent  effort  to  avoid  congressional 
scrutiny.  Many  of  these  programs  in- 
volve stealth  technology,  and  I  agree 
that  the  blueprints  and  many  details 
ought  to  be  kept  behind  closed  doors. 
But  the  Pentagon's  stealthiness 
should  be  applied  toward  military 
hardware,  not  Members  of  Congress. 

Every  year  of  the  Reagan  Presidency 
has  seen  increases  in  the  Pentagon's 
black  budget.  Congress  should  not 
have  8  percent,  or  even  1  percent  of 
the  defense  request  hidden  from  over- 
sight. No  one  is  suggesting  tearing  the 
veil  off  of  all  our  secrets;  I  am  not. 
There  are  legitimate  expenditures  in 
the  CIA,  the  Defense  Intelligence 
Agency,  our  satellite  programs,  and  so 
forth.  I  don't  agree  with  everything 
done  in  the  name  of  secrecy— particu- 
larly mo6t  covert  operations— but  I  ac- 
luiowledge  that  funds  ought  to  be 
available  for  certain  things. 

But  we  cannot  go  on  with  these  esca- 
lating black  budget  costs  without  ulti- 
mately damaging  those  very  programs 
that  coidd  prove  worthwhile.  I  support 
the  Stealth  bomber,  but  I  also  want  a 
debate  on  its  merits,  including  a  de- 
fense of  how  this  money  has  l}een  and 
will  be  spent.  Congress  must  routinely 
l>e  given  more  information  about  these 
programs,  and  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment ought  to  justify  every  last  ac- 
count in  the  black  budget.  When  we 
realize  that  the  black  budget  for  fiscal 
year  1988  equals  one-third  of  the  defi- 
cit reduction  target  we  need  to  reach 
this  year,  then  I  hope  we  can  also 
agree  that  change  must  occur  in  this 
critical  area. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  an  article 
by  Lee  Feinstein  in  the  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer  of  February  20,  1987, 
"Secret  Pentagon  Budget  is  Bulging," 
be  placed  in  the  Record. 

The  article  follows: 


[From  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer.  Feb.  20. 
1987] 

Secret  Pentagon  Budget  is  Bulging:  200 

Items  on  Current  "Black"  List 

(By  Lee  Feinstein) 

While  the  Pentagon  was  denying  to  Con- 
gress even  the  existence  of  the  Air  Force's 
super-secret  P-19  Stealth  fighter,  a  Lock- 
heed employee  was  able  to  remove  sensitive 
aircraft  blue-prints  from  the  premises  of  the 
plane's  prime  contractor  to  show  to  his  girl- 
friend. 

And  while  Congress  is  battling  to  prod  the 
Department  of  Defense  to  publicize  costs 
for  the  radar-at>sorbing  aircraft,  the  Testor 
Corp,  is  keeping  hobby  shopts  stocked  with 
its  hot-selling  model  mock-up  of  the  nomi- 
nally classified  F'19 

The  F-19  is  just  one  of  nearly  200  'black" 
programs  in  this  year's  just-released  Penta- 
gon budget.  Black  programs  are  shielded 
from  close  congressional  scrutiny  due  to 
their  higher  classification.  Only  a  limited 
number  of  congressmen  have  access  to  In- 
formation on  these  secret  programs,  and 
those  few  must  debate  the  private  programs 
behind  closed  doors.  The  Pentagon  says  it 
needs  to  classify  the  programs  to  keep  vital 
military  secrets  from  the  Soviet  Union. 

"E>ven  acknowledging  the  existence  of  a 
program  in  some  circumstances  can  provide 
an  adversary  with  an  indication  of  the  direc- 
tion of  U.S.  efforts  in  a  particular  area."  a 
Pentagon  press  release  said. 

But  as  information  about  the  most  promi- 
nent of  these  black  programs  leaks  out,  a 
growing  number  of  Washington  officials  are 
beginning  to  question  whom  the  Pentagon  is 
trying  to  keep  In  the  dark:  the  Soviet  Union 
or  Congress? 

"What  I'm  not  allowed  to  see,"  Rep.  Ron 
Wyden,  D-Ore.,  complained  recently  about 
the  P-19,  "our  adversaries  or  even  the  man 
on  the  street  may  already  have." 

"If  you  believe  what  you  read  In  the  hear- 
ings." Air  Force  gadfly  A.  Ernest  Fitzgerald 
said,  referring  to  recently  released  congres- 
sional testimony,  "toy  manufacturers  know 
more  about  these  programs  than  the  Con- 
gress." 

The  F-19  accounts  for  a  small  percentage 
of  the  Pentagon's  ever-expanding  black 
budget.  In  fiscal  year  1988,  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration requested  $22.2  billion  for  clas- 
sified programs— a  16%  increase  over  last 
year's  record  levels. 

In  the  past,  the  secret  budget  was  general- 
ly limited  to  inteUigence  programs,  such  as 
overhead  reconnaissance  or  signal  Intelli- 
gence. This  year's  secret  budget  includes  ev- 
erything from  nuclear-tipped  artillery  shells 
to  blimps. 

"In  recent  years  (the  black  program  has) 
been  expanded  to  cover  just  about  anything 
they  want  to  do,"  Fitzgerald  said. 

Two  categories  of  black  programs  are 
hidden  in  the  Department  of  Defense 
budget.  The  first— accounting  for  $11  bil- 
lion-includes identified  programs  whose 
costs  are  classified.  Among  the  cost-classi- 
fied entries  are  the  Air  Force's  Advanced 
Cruise  Missile  and  the  Army's  cryptically 
named  Project  Sierra. 

Defense  analysts  can  derive  the  total  "un- 
specified" spending  requested  by  the  Penta- 
gon by  tallying  the  thousands  of  non-classi- 
fied individual  program  costs  and  subtract- 
ing this  quarter-trillion  dollar  sum  from  the 
aggregate  defense  request. 

For  the  second  category  of  black  pro- 
grams, the  Pentagon  discloses  individual 
costs  but  frequently  identifies  such  pro- 
grams only  by  cryptic  code  names  or  vague 
titles.  Just  three  such  listings  in  this  year's 


Air  Force  procurement  budget — "Special 
Programs,"  "Special  Update  Programs."  and 
"Selected  Activities"— account  for  $8.2  bil- 
lion. 

Two  new  Air  Force  entries,  both  presumed 
to  be  tactical  missiles,  are  unhelpfully  titled 
"Have  Flag"  and  'Tacit  Rainbow."  The 
latter  is  reportedly  an  "anti-radiation"  mis- 
sile designed  to  spot,  then  blow  up  "enemy" 
radars  either  on  the  ground  or  in  the  air. 
Tacit  Rainbow  is  meant  to  have  the  capabil- 
ity to  "loiter"  in  the  air  until  it  finds  its 
radar-emitting  target  and  then  destroy  the 
target  by  crashing  Into  it  and  exploding. 

Information  about  code-named  programs 
is  harder  than  ever  to  track  down  now  that 
curious  analysts  in  defense  think  tanks  and 
on  Wall  Street  are  paying  closer  attention 
to  the  quirky  programs.  Outsiders  can  spec- 
ulate on  the  meaning  of  the  Air  Force  re- 
search and  development  programs  titled 
""Forest  Green"  or  "Senior  Year."  but  no 
one— save  those  graced  with  Department  of 
Defense  clearance— can  be  certain  that  their 
Information  is  on  target. 

An  official  In  the  comptroller's  office  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  explained. 
"We've  taken  classified  documents.  It's  gone 
through  the  security  review,  and  then  any 
classified  information  has  been  excised. " 

"What  you  have,"  the  official  said,  refer- 
ring to  the  publicly  available  documenta- 
tion, "is  the  sanitized  version." 

Many  of  the  blackened  programs  involve 
Stealth  aircraft  and  missiles.  Stealth  tech- 
nology is  Intended  to  enable  missiles  and 
aircraft  to  evade  Soviet  radar  as  completely 
as  the  secret  Pentagon  programs  have 
evaded  congressional  scrutiny. 

"Stealth  became  the  first  test  of  the 
Reagan/Weinberger  philosophy,"  said  Bill 
Sweetman,  defense  editor  and  author  of  a 
t>ook  on  Stealth  aircraft.  "If  in  doubt,  classi- 
fy, if  doubt  remains,  upgrade  the  classifica- 
tion." 

Among  these  Stealth  programs  is  perhaps 
the  Pentagon's  costliest  weapon  system 
ever— the  Advanced  Technology  Bomber 
(ATB).  also  known  as  the  Stealth  bomber. 
Like  the  P-19  Stealth  fighter,  the  ATB  is  an 
open  secret.  As  a  matter  of  policy,  the  Pen- 
tagon refuses  to  provide  information  on  the 
ATB  to  Congress,  claiming  that  any  infor- 
mation will  give  the  Soviet  Union  the  ability 
to  develop  defenses  against  the  long-range 
bomber.  At  the  same  time,  the  government 
publicizes  the  bomber  when  convenient. 

Jimmy  Carter  publicly  acknowledged  the 
Stealth  program  in  1980  to  boost  his  fading 
re-election  chances.  Just  last  month  Missou- 
ri Democrat  Ike  Skelton  announced  that 
the  Pentagon  was  requesting  $89.3  million 
for  the  first  Stealth  bomber  base,  to  be  lo- 
cated in  his  home  state  at  Whlteman  Air 
Force  Base,  already  home  to  Minuteman 
missiles. 

A  scouring  of  Pentagon  documents  listing 
"military  construction"  programs,  known  in 
Pentagon  parlance  as  the  C-1,  suggests  that 
the  Whiteman  Stealth  base  was  intended  to 
be  secret:  The  only  $89.3  million  request  In 
the  C-1  was  for  a  '"special  mission  suppori 
project"  at  "Base  75."  Skelton's  eagerness  to 
advertise  the  new  defense  dollars  slated  for 
his  constituents  apparently  outweighed  any 
concern  be  had  for  revealing  sensitive  infor- 
mation about  the  strategic  nuclear  bomber 
to  the  Soviet  Union. 

Most  members  of  Congress  are  in  the  dark 
on  black.  The  classified  versions  of  budget 
documents  that  the  Pentagon  makes  avail- 
able to  Congress  retain  the  deliberately  di- 
verting code  names  for  Pentagon  programs. 
Only  a  handful  of  House  members  are  privy 


to  the  keys  that  make  sense  of  the  nick- 
names. "There  may  be  eight  people  (In  all 
of  Congress)  that  have  the  entire  set  of 
keys, "  said  a  staffer  on  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee. 

In  1966.  after  protests  by  congressmen. 
House  Speaker  Tip  O'Neill.  I>-Mass..  ruled 
that  all  memt>ers  of  Congress  could  have 
access  to  as  much  classified  information— in- 
cluding black  Pentagon  programs — as  they 
thought  they  needed. 

But  O'Neill's  ruling  didn't  help  Rep.  Mike 
Synar.  D-Okla.  Synar,  not  a  member  of 
either  the  Armed  Services  Committee  or  the 
Defense  Appropriations  subcommittee, 
wanted  to  learn  more  about  the  ATB.  In 
spite  of  O'Neill's  ruling,  the  Department  of 
Defense  stonewalled.  After  eight  months  of 
battling  the  brass  he  was  granted  permis- 
sion to  visit  a  Stealth  plant  but  only  after 
House  Armed  Services  Chairman  Les  Aspin, 
D-Wis..  and  the  ranking  Republican 
member,  William  Dickinson  of  Alabama, 
signed  waivers  granting  Synar  access. 

But  most  members  of  Congress  are  not  as 
determined  as  Synar  to  force  the  Pentagon's 
hand.  "The  biggest  issue."  said  a  House 
Armed  Services  Committee  staff  member  ""is 
that  unless  you're  very  familiar  with  the 
Pentagon  black  programs  you  wouldn't 
know  enough  about  a  topic  to  ask  a  ques- 
tion." 

"Probably  members  sitting  on  the  defense 
subcommittees  don't  ever  get  into  a  lot  of 
these  programs."  the  aide  added. 

Black  programs  need  congressional  over- 
sight, according  to  Michael  Barrett,  staff  di- 
rector of  the  House  subcommittee  on  over- 
sight and  investigation.  "Human  nature  is 
human  nature  and  there  is  all  sorts  of 
cheating  going  on."  Barrett  said.  "It's  Jxist  a 
marvelous  opportunity  for  theft." 

Several  months  ago.  William  Relneke.  a 
former  Northrop  Corp.  engineer  working  on 
the  ATB.  was  convicted  of  defrauding  the 
contractor  of  $600,000.  Relneke's  was  the 
third  criminal  conviction  in  1986  Involving 
the  ATB  program.  In  the  coming  year,  Bar- 
rett said  he  expects  his  sutx;ommittee  to 
reveal  kickbacks  on  black  programs  involv- 
ing "the  theft  of  several  millions  of  dollars 
over  the  course  of  four  or  five  years." 

Barrett  said  classified  programs  are  diffi- 
cult to  investigate.  "When  you  get  to  a  black 
program,  you  may  not  be  able  to  check  it 
out  because  you  do  not  have  the  clearance 
to  go  through  and  (the  Department  of  De- 
fense) won't  give  the  clearance." 

A  growing  number  of  congressmen  are  be- 
ginning to  feel  that  there  is  little  justifica- 
tion for  keeping  the  ATB  and  many  other 
programs  classified.  In  particular  they  are 
concerned  that  the  Pentagon  may  be  classi- 
fying programs  in  order  to  make  them  less 
vulnerable  to  congressional  cutbacks. 

""Some  things  are  legitimately  secret."  said 
Gordon  Adams,  director  of  the  Washington- 
based  Defense  Budget  Project.  "But  we've 
gone  far  beyond  the  point  of  legitimacy. 

"Now  the  Pentagon  is  classifying  to  avoid 
congressional  scrutiny." 

"Far  too  much  is  hidden  in  the  black  cate- 
gory." said  Aspin,  newly  reelected  chairman 
of  the  House  Armed  Services  Committee. 
"The  issue  isn't  protecting  technology  (from 
the  Soviet  Union),  but  hiding  (from  Con- 
gress) the  basic  data  that  citizens  in  a  de- 
mocracy ought  to  have  access  to."« 
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TERRA  BUILDS  MUSEUM  FOR 

UJB.  TREASURES 

m  Mr.  SnCON.  Mr.  President.  Daniel 


stack    vertically,    though.    Most    museimis 
prefer  to  spread  out  horizontally. 
"Hie  Terra  museum  may  spread,  too,  be- 

/kai^A    Via    Has    nlavia    fr\r    <kr%e\fV\ar    ^At\    mVWirsry 


That  is  not  true,  of  course,  of  abstract,  or 
pop  paihtlngs  by  big-name  artists  of  the 
postwar  period,  such  as  Jackson  Pollock, 

-Tasr^AT       .Tnhno  U/i1lAnr\        /Itt        Xrf\£\v\\v\e»        AnH 
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""We  have  hopes  that  if  we  do  a  good  Job, 
we'll  get  our  share  of  gifts  from  collectors. 
There  has  to  be  a  strong  emphasis  on  con- 
temporary art." 


ISSUES  OP  SCIENCE  POLICY 

•  Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  for  too 
long  we  in  the  Congress  have  not  paid 


SCIENCE  AND  TERRORISM 

Q:  Can  science  help  find  a  way  to  deal 
with  terrorism? 
Hamburg:  We  need  a  reallv  careful,  bvk- 
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TfSlRA  BXTILDS  MUSEUM  FOR 
UJB.  TREASURES 

•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  Daniel 
J.  Terra,  a  distinguished  Illinoisan 
who  aervea  as  ambaasador-at-large  for 
cultural  affairs,  is  contributing  to  the 
rich  cultural  life  of  Chicaso  with  the 
devel<q;nnent  of  a  new  museum  of 
American  art.  The  Terra  Museum  is 
the  first  Chlcaco  gallery  dedicated  ex- 
clusirely  to  American  art  and  will 
open  officially  on  April  21.  1987.  Dan 
Terra  is  a  friend  of  all  of  us  in  Con- 
greas.  He  is  also  a  friend  of  this  Nation 
in  a  special  way.  M.W.  Newman  and 
Onbert  Jimenes  of  the  Chicago  Sim- 
Times,  wrote  an  article  about  Ambas- 
sadOT  Terra  and  his  contribution  to 
Chicago's  artistic  tradition.  I  ask  that 
the  article  be  printed  in  the  Congres- 

SIOHAL  Rbcord. 

The  article  follows: 
(Ftom  the  Chicago  Sun-Times.  Mar.  3. 1987] 
TBuu  BunjM  Musnnt  roa  V&.  Trkasures 

(By  ILW.  Newman  and  OUbert  Jimenez) 

"When  I  was  young  I  didn't  know  the  first 
thing  about  art,"  said  Ambassador  Daniel  J. 
Terra,  tycoon  patron  of  Chicago's  new 
Terra  Museum  of  American  Art. 

"I  had  to  be  horsewhipped  to  go  to  a 
moaeum." 

That  was  50  years  ago.  Terra's  eyes 
opened  when  he  fell  in  love  with  an  art  his- 
torian and  married  her.  That's  when  he  also 
(ell  in  love  with  paintings  and  museums. 

Now.  at  age  75,  this  suave  businessman- 
dlplODiat  is  bankrolling  the  new  Terra 
Museum  of  American  Art  on  North  Michi- 
gan Avenue  at  Brie  Street. 

His  star-spangled  temple  of  art  has  been 
heading  our  way  for  months  behind  a  con- 
struction sign  saying,  "The  Americans  are 
coming."  The  $35  million  first  phase  will 
debut  April  21  in  a  burst  of  black- tie  hoopla 
running  for  about  40  days  and  40  nights.  It's 
a  cultiual  and  social  coup  in  a  city  that  can 
use  one. 

Terra  is  President  Reagan's  ambassador- 
at-large  for  cultural  affairs,  and  he  lights  up 
when  he  talks  about  the  downtown  museum 
his  millions  are  bujring. 

At  the  core  of  it  are  two  recycled  build- 
ings: the  five-story  Helena  Rubenstein 
structure  at  666  N.  Michigan,  recoated  in 
white  marble  and  linked  to  the  11-story  Far- 
weU  BuUdlng  at  664. 

The  two  will  share  a  total  of  seven  floors 
of  open-court  galleries  lined  by  ramps,  a 
design  of  architects  Booth/Hansen.  Mu- 
seumgoers  will  be  able  to  look  up  or  down 
onto  several  floors  at  once,  as  they  do  in  the 
famous  Guggenheim  Museum  in  New  York 
created  by  Frank  Lloyd  Wright. 

Most  of  the  Terra  Museum's  upfront 
spending  for  land,  growth  room,  office  space 
and  construction  has  come  from  Terra  and 
his  son.  James.  A  sizable  portion  of  the  dol- 
lars went  for  future-use  terra  firma  on  Mag 
Mile  rather  than  for  immediate  museum 
space,  but  that  doesn't  bother  the  ambassa- 
dor. 

"We  are  setting  out  to  prove  we  can  bring 
American  art  to  a  lot  of  people,"  Terra  told 
the  Chicago  Sim-Times.  "Where  else  but 
North  Michigan  Avenue?" 

He  is  starting  with  about  28.000  square 
feet,  12.000  of  it  for  galleries.  Over  all.  the 
museum  in  this  phase  will  be  roughly  the 
same  size  as  the  nearby  Museum  of  Contem- 
porary Art  at  237  E.  Ontario.  Terra's  spaces 


stack    vertically,    though.    Most    museimis 
pr^er  to  spread  out  horizontally. 

"Hie  Terra  museum  may  spread,  too,  be- 
caiBe  he  has  plans  for  another  $40  million 
outlay,  with  public  support.  The  goal  is  to 
double  in  size  by  swelling  both  north  and 
south  into  adjacent  buildings. 

R>r  Chicago,  all  this  is  a  heartening  exam- 
ple of  do-it-yourself  museum-building.  The 
enterprising  Terra  has  moved  downtown 
from  his  first  location  in  Evanston  and  has 
acfiuired  a  terrific  crowd-pleasing  location 
where  the  sidewalks  grow  thick  on  any  day 
that  weather  permits. 

And  Terra  has  shown  art  can  save  and 
renew  at  human  scale  while  conunerce  hesi- 
tates. Only  a  block  away  an  empty  lot  on 
prise  land  at  700  N.  Michigan  has  stood  idle 
for  years,  awaiting  a  giant  commerical  com- 
plex. Two  handsome  buildings  there  were 
razed  and  never  replaced. 

"We  think  our  peak  crowds  will  be  during 
the  lunch  hour,"  said  Terra.  "A  lot  of 
people  will  go  without  lunch  to  see  this  art. 
They'll  gain  both  ways.  They'll  lose  some 
weight  and  gain  some  inspiration." 

Terra's  trim  figure  may  be  a  tribute  to  his 
own  inspired  gallery-hopping.  His  museum's 
SOO-paLnting  collection  largely  is  Terra- 
bought.  It  began  when  he  and  his  late  first 
wife,  Adeline,  started  with  a  $60  landscape 
by  Henry  H.  Parker.  He  still  has  it  over  a 
mantel,  although  by  now  he  has  escalated 
to  $3.5  million  for  a  single  1830s  opus, 
Samuel  F.  B.  Morse's  "Gallery  of  the 
Louvre." 

The  blockbuster  oil  will  be  a  major  eye- 
catcher  at  the  museum,  but  some  critics 
think  he  shelled  out  to  much  for  it.  Even  in 
the  overheated  world  of  namebrand  art,  $3.5 
million  rates  as  heavy  numbers  and  makes 
other  museums  wonder  how  they  can  com- 
pete. 

"Money  is  a  fleeting  thing,  but  a  national 
treasiu-e  is  forever."  Terra  replies.  That  may 
be  a  silver-haired  diplomat's  style  of  talking, 
but  he  means  it. 

An  immigrant's  son,  the  Philadelphia- 
bom  Terra  worked  into  the  dollars  by  par- 
laying a  $2,500  loan  into  a  chemicals  for- 
tune. His  Lawter  International  Inc.,  based  In 
suburban  Northbrook,  has  branches  in 
Great  Britain,  Canada  and  Western  Europe. 
Terra  is  president  and  chief  executive  offi- 
cer. 

Wiry  and  mustached,  he  dresses  and  looks 
like  a  bom  CEO,  he  relishes  being  boss,  and 
his  connections  are  elite.  Dan  Terra  belongs 
to  11  clubs  in  Washington,  New  York  and 
Chicago,  according  to  Who's  Who  in  Amer- 
ica. He  was  national  finance  chairman  of 
Ronald  Reagan's  1980  presidential  cam- 
paign. 

Since  then  this  crisp,  self-possessed  man 
from  Kenilworth  has  had  a  Washington 
office  at  the  State  Department,  from  which 
he  spreads  the  gospel  of  American  art  in  the 
United  States  and  abroad. 

"The  President  told  me  my  biggest  job 
was  to  bring  American  art  to  the  world," 
said  Terra. 

3o  the  Terra  Museum  is  Dan  Terra's 
show.  It  may  not  be  a  one-man  show,  but  it 
would  not  exist  without  one  man,  his  dollars 
and  a  zeal  for  collecting  American  paintings 
of  another  day.  They  have  soared  in  value. 
A  William  Merritt  Chase  painting  that 
Terra  acquired  for  $800  in  1960  now  is  in- 
sured for  $650,000. 

"11  we  were  starting  today,  we  couldn't 
begin  to  put  this  collection  together,"  he 
said.  "You  could  buy  American  paintings  for 
practicsiUy  nothing  20  years  ago.  Nobody 
wae  interested  in  them." 


That  ie  not  true,  of  course,  of  abstract,  or 
pop  paihtings  by  big-name  artists  of  the 
postwar  period,  such  as  Jackson  Pollock, 
Jasper  Johns,  Willem  de  Kooning  and 
Robert  Rauschenberg.  Some  of  their  work 
brings  immense  prices. 

Terra  would  be  the  first  to  acknowledge 
there  ia  little  modem  or  abstract  or  so- 
called  difficult  work  in  his  holdings.  It's  a 
serious  collection,  however,  valued  In  the 
multimiUions  and  spaiming  more  than  200 
years.  Much  of  it  falls  into  the  century  be- 
tween 1850  and  1950. 

He  knows  art  and  knows  what  he  likes  and 
apparently  he  likes  oils  and  water  colors 
that  tend  to  show  friendly  people,  sunny 
landscapes  and  stiU  lifes,  graced  with  charm 
and  color  and  warm  sentiment.  It's  the  kind 
of  painting  the  museums  used  to  feature 
before  the  days  of  Picasso,  and  most  people 
enjoy  it. 

Terra'*  star  pieces  include  George  Caleb 
Bingham's  "The  Jolly  Platboatman"  of 
1848,  Charles  Courtney  Curran's  "Lotus 
Lilies"  C1888)  and  Maurice  Prendergast's 
"Monte  Picio,  Rome"  (1899).  They  come  out 
of  the  time  of  Mark  Twain  and  connect  us 
with  simple  pleasures:  music  and  capering 
on  a  Miesissippi  work  boat;  ladies  in  fluffy 
hats  un^er  parasols:  crowds  taking  ease  in 
horse-drawn  carriages. 

Among  the  well-known  signatures  in  the 
ensemble  are  John  Singleton  Copley,  Wil- 
liam Sidney  Moimt,  William  Merritt  Chase, 
Childe  Hassam,  Winslow  Homer,  James 
McNeill  Whistler,  John  Singer  Sargent, 
Mary  Cassatt.  George  Bellows,  Georgia 
O'Keefe.  Reginald  Marsh,  John  Marin  and 
Andrew  Wyeth. 

It's  an  impressive  bundle,  as  well  as  an 
American  Impressionist  bundle,  and  at  one 
time  Terra  was  talking  to  the  Art  Institute 
of  Chicago  about  depositing  his  collection 
there.  But  it  didn't  work  out,  he  said, 
"bcause  we  wanted  the  freedom  of  making 
all  the  decisions  on  American  art." 

"That's  the  main  reason  we're  an  inde- 
pendent museum,"  Terra  said. 

The  Art  Institute  is,  of  course,  the  big 
show  in  town  and  has  been  for  more  than  a 
century.  It  dwarfs  both  the  Terra  Museum 
and  the  Museum  of  Contemporary  Art  and 
is  adding  a  127,000-square-foot  south  wing. 

And  on  May  10  it  is  reopening  its  eminent 
Galleries  of  European  Art,  closed  for  two 
years  for  renovation.  For  a  while  there  was 
some  friction  at  the  fringes  when  it  ap- 
peared Che  Terra  opening  might  collide  with 
the  Art  Institute's,  but  peace  has  been  de- 
clared. 

Terra  will  launch  with  a  big-time  display 
titled  "A  Proud  Heritage:  Two  Centuries  of 
American  Art."  This  will  consist  of  60  early 
American  works  borrowed  from  the  prestigi- 
ous Pennsylvania  Academy  of  the  Pine  Arts 
in  Philaidelphia.  Some  100  of  his  own  paint- 
ings also  wUl  be  on  exhibit. 

The  museum  world  has  more  than  its 
share  of  rivalry,  envy  and  competition  for 
donors  and  art  works,  and  Terra  tends  to 
shrug  off  the  snipers  who  argue  he  is  on  a 
vanity  kick  and  foisting  his  taste  on  the 
public. 

"I  have  tremendous  regard  for  families 
that  have  started  our  cultural  institutions," 
Terra  aaid.  "It  takes  somebody  to  get  it 
started,  to  make  these  things  work.  That's 
what  we're  doing. 

"You  might  say.  'Well,  how  come  you 
don't  have  more  contemporary  work?'  We 
cannot  buy  everything— there  isn't  enough 
funding  for  everything.  We'll  buy  the  his- 
torical ones  while  they  are  still  around,  to 
the  extent  we  can  afford  them. 


"We  have  hopes  that  if  we  do  a  good  Job, 
we'll  get  our  share  of  gifts  from  collectors. 
There  has  to  be  a  strong  emphasis  on  con- 
temporary art." 

Terra's  road  to  American  art  was  not  an 
instant  one.  He  began  by  collecting  English 
paintings  and  switched  to  old  masters  when 
he  could  afford  them.  That  led  him  to 
FVench  Impressionists  to  the  late  19th  cen- 
tury. 

One  day,  however,  he  and  his  wife  saw  a 
collection  of  American  paintings  in  a  New 
York  City  apartment.  They  were  captivated 
by  the  feeling  for  life.  Gradually  the  Terras 
switched,  and  bought  American. 

As  the  collection  swelled  in  size  and  value, 
the  way  ahead  became  clear  to  Terra  when 
a  New  York  art  dealer  told  him:  "There  isn't 
a  museum  of  American  art  within  400  miles 
of  Chicago." 

By  1980  there  was.  Terra  took  care  of 
that.  He  started  with  the  original  Terra 
Museum  of  American  Art  in  a  converted  flo- 
rist shop  and  greenhouse  at  2600  Central 
Park,  Evanston. 

"We  opened  with  a  great  deal  of  fear, 
wondering  if  anyone  would  come,"  Terra 
said.  "They  came  in  droves. 

"Even  more  important  was  the  number  of 
people  who  came  to  our  symposiums.  The 
first  one  drew  650  people.  I  couldn't  believe 
it.  I  had  gone  to  art  symposiums  for  40 
years  and  never  had  been  to  one  that  had 
more  than  100  people.  Most  of  the  time  you 
saw  only  40  or  50  people. 

"It  began  to  sink  in  that  maybe  we  were 
fUling  a  void.  That's  how  this  got  started. 
We  felt  if  there's  going  to  be  this  much  in- 
terest in  American  art,  we  have  to  do  some- 
thing more  important  than  we've  done  in 
Evanston." 

That  set  the  stage  for  the  move  down- 
town, but  the  Evanston  building  will  remain 
as  a  branch  of  the  museum. 

Chicago's  Museum  of  Contemporary  Art  is 
only  a  few  blocks  from  the  downtown  Terra 
Museum,  but  decades  away  with  its  empha- 
sis on  avant-garde  work.  The  two  museums 
probably  will  complement  each  other,  how- 
ever, bringing  even  more  people  into  the 
area. 

Terra  has  named  Michael  H.  Sanden  di- 
rector of  the  museum  and  Judith  Russi 
Kirshner  curator  of  contemporary  art.  To 
those  who  fear  he  will  call  aU  the  shots,  he 
emphasizes  the  new  museum  will  have  a 
governing  board  and  is  being  created  for  ev- 
erybody. 

"That's  why  we're  going  to  go  public  and 
raise  money,"  he  said.  "The  public  is  going 
to  take  over  the  responsibility  of  making 
this  thing  work.  Everything  here  has  been 
given  to  posterity." 

Terra  hopes  to  see  the  $20  million  second 
phase  of  the  construction  in  place  by  1989. 
The  plans  call  for  razing  a  building  at  670  N. 
Michigan,  which  he  owns,  and  building 
about  nine  stories  high.  The  666  building 
would  acquire  more  floors,  and  all  three 
linked  buildings  would  be  about  the  same 
height.  A  concert  hall  would  be  a  feature. 

Terra  also  owns  the  four-story  structure 
at  646  N.  Michigan,  on  the  southwest  comer 
of  Erie.  That  site  would  be  built  up.  too,  and 
perhaps  connected  with  the  other  buildings 
by  a  sky  bridge.  Stores  at  the  first  level  of 
the  musuem  will  ensure  an  aictive  street  life 
and  provide  income,  besides. 

"We  think  this  will  bear  out  as  a  wise  in- 
vestment," Terra  said.  "This  is  a  milestone 
for  American  art.  A  vertical  museum  buUt 
on  the  most  valuable  land  in  the  city,  bring- 
ing art  to  where  the  people  are— that  is  a 
new  concept." 


ISSUES  OP  SCIENCE  POLICY 

•  Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  for  too 
long  we  in  the  Congress  have  not  paid 
sufficient  attention  to  issues  of  science 
policy.  If  we  as  a  nation  are  to  remain 
competitive  in  the  world  economy,  we 
must  start  to  focus  our  attention  now 
on  issues  of  science  and  technology 
and  their  relationship  to  public  policy. 

As  a  member  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Science,  Technology,  and  Space  of 
the  Senate  Commerce  Committee,  I 
am  concerned  that  we  need  to  do  more 
than  we  are  currently  doing  to  support 
science  education  in  our  schools,  and 
to  link  scientific  research  with  the 
commercial  marketplace.  America  has 
long  been  the  world's  leader  in  scien- 
tific research  and  in  technological  in- 
novation, but  we  can  no  longer  take 
that  position  of  primacy  for  granted. 

The  Scientist  magazine  recently 
published  an  interview  with  Dr.  David 
Hfimburg.  president  of  the  Carnegie 
Corp.  of  New  York,  on  the  subject  of 
science  policy  and  related  issues.  Dr. 
Hamburg  points  out  that  science  can 
play  an  important  role  not  only  in  in- 
creasing our  economic  competitive- 
ness, but  in  helping  to  solve  many 
pressing  social  problems  as  well. 

Issues  of  science  policy  are  issues 
which  transcend  partisan  politics.  I 
urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to  read  Dr. 
Hamburg's  remarks  and  to  seriously 
consider  these  important  issues.  I  ask 
that  the  text  of  the  Scientist  interview 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  interview  follows: 

[Prom  the  Scientist,  Feb.  23, 1987] 
Hamburg:  Linking  Science  aitd  Policy 

For  psychiatrist  David  A.  Hamburg,  an 
early  interest  in  biobehavioral  aspects  of 
stress  and  aggression  has  broadened  to  em- 
brace many  issues  in  education,  health  and 
public  policy.  After  brief  stints  at  Walter 
Reed  Army  Institute  of  Medical  Research 
and  as  chief  of  the  adult  psychiatry  branch 
at  the  National  Institute  of  Mental  Health, 
he  established  the  psychiatry  department  at 
Stanford  University's  medical  school  in 
1961.  Hamburg  left  Stanford  in  1975  to 
become  president  of  the  Institute  of  Medi- 
cine at  the  national  Academy  of  Sciences.  In 
1980,  he  moved  to  Harvard  University  to  set 
up  a  new  division  of  health  policy  research 
and  education. 

Since  1983,  Hamburg  has  been  president 
of  the  Camegie  Corporation,  whose  philan- 
thropic work  traditionally  has  focused  on 
education  and  social  justice.  Under  his  lead- 
ership, the  foundation  now  also  addresses 
such  problems  as  teenage  pregnancy  and 
the  avoidance  of  nuclear  war.  Hamburg  has 
urged  universities  to  study  the  causes  and 
prevention  of  violence,  including  terrorism. 
His  interest  in  that  subject  is  partly  person- 
al: In  1975,  he  spent  10  weeks  in  Zaire  suc- 
cessfully negotiating  the  release  of  four 
Stanford  students  who  had  been  taken  cap- 
tive by  guerrillas. 

Hamburg,  who  served  as  president  of  the 
American  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Science  in  1984-85,  was  interviewed  in  his 
Manhattan  office  January  29,  by  Tabitha 
M.  Powledge.  editor  of  The  Scientist.  This  is 
an  edited  version  of  their  talk. 


SCnSNCE  AND  TERKORISM 


Q:  Can  science  help  find  a  way  to  deal 
with  terrorism? 

Hamburg:  We  need  a  really  careful,  sys- 
tematic, continuing  scrutmy  of  the  problem, 
case  by  case,  episode  by  episode,  trying  to 
look  for  conmion  themes,  for  underlying 
factors,  for  success  and  failure. 

Camegie  is  supporting  Admiral  Stansfleld 
Tumer,  the  former  head  of  the  CIA,  who's 
doing  a  book  with  an  academic  colleague 
that  looks  at  a  series  of  major  terrorism  epi- 
sodes. It  tries  to  give  as  accurate  a  descrip- 
tion of  what  happened  as  possible,  and  then 
tries  to  see  if  some  lessons  can  be  learned 
about  relatively  effective  ways  of  coping 
with  different  classes  of  terrorists  episodes. 

Were  also  supporting  a  study  of  nuclear 
terrorism,  involving  a  combination  of  physi- 
cists, engineers,  weapons  specialists,  behav- 
ioral and  social  scientists,  and  (>eople  who 
have  government  and  military  experience. 
They  are  trying  to  imagine  how  a  nuclear 
terrorist  episode  could  occur.  Such  an  event, 
happily,  has  not  yet  occurred.  But  trying  to 
stretch  the  limits  of  anticipation  doesn't 
seem  altogether  farfetched.  On  the  one 
hand  you  hesitate  to  talk  about  it,  but  on 
the  other  hand  it  seems  likely,  given  the  fer- 
tile imagination  of  some  terrorists  and  some 
novelists,  that  it  will  be  thought  about. 
Some  preparation  really  does  seem  desira- 
ble. So  we've  been  supporting  that,  in  an 
effort  to  make,  in  effect,  contingency  plans. 
The  reason  we  got  into  it  is  to  avoid  a  con- 
frontation between  nuclear  powers,  especial- 
ly the  superpowers,  in  the  event  of  some  nu- 
clear terrorist  episode.  One  of  the  main 
things  I'm  trying  to  do  in  every  field  in 
which  Camegie  is  active  is  to  bring  the  sci- 
entific community  together  with  the  policy 
conun  unity. 

scientists  and  NDCI.EAR  WAR 

Q:  Can  you  describe  some  of  Carnegie's 
work  on  avoidance  of  nuclear  war,  and  how 
scientists  are  involved? 

Hamburg.  I  have  been  struck  by  the  deep 
concern  about  nuclear  war  in  the  scientific 
conmiunity  worldwide,  concern  that  has 
grown  within  the  past  decade.  And  I've  been 
inpressed  and  encouraged  by  the  possibility 
of  stimulating  the  engagement  of  leading 
scientists  over  a  range  of  fields  once  they 
see  some  tangible  possibility  for  making 
contributions.  Our  program  has  very  much 
relied  on  that. 

When  I  came  here  four  years  ago,  the  first 
phase  was  to  approach  a  number  of  the 
great  research  universities  to  see  whether 
we  could  elicit  the  interest  of  leading  scien- 
tists in  the  problem  of  avoiding  nuclear  war. 
We  particularly  wanted  to  get  them  into  a 
cooperative  study  of  multiple  facets  of  the 
problem. 

The  tendency  of  the  scientific  conununlty 
is  to  think  that  avoiding  nuclear  war  means 
arms  control.  It  does  in  part,  but  it  means 
quite  a  lot  more  than  that.  It  means  crisis 
prevention,  it  means  improving  the  political 
relations  between  hostile  powers,  it  means 
sensitivity  to  Third  World  flash  points  and 
so  on. 

We've  tried  to  put  a  wider  frame  around 
the  subject.  We  have  provided,  I  hope,  some 
stimulation  for  a  number  of  research  uni- 
versities who  have  responded  to  our  chal- 
lenge by  fostering  the  collaborative  mode  in 
their  universities,  and,  to  some  extent, 
reaching  out  beyond  the  university.  For  ex- 
ample, at  Stanford  they  involve  people  from 
Silicon  Valley. 

The  next  phase  was  to  try  to  encourage 
the  participation  of  some  other  fotmdations 
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to  provide  additional  funding.  We  were 
lucky  In  that,  particularly  with  the  MacAr- 
thur  Foundation.  Then  we  set  out  to 
achieve  llnkaie  with  the  policy  world.  We 
have  chiefly  set  up  a  aeries  of  meetings.  Pol- 
icymakers rely  very  much  on  direct  personal 
contact,  oral  briefings.  And  those  contacts 
five  poUcymakers  a  chance  to  say  where 
they  need  help,  what  they'd  like  to  know 
more  about,  where  they  wish  the  scientific 
community  would  explore  more  deeply. 

Beyond  broad  multipurpose  university- 
based  grants,  and  beyond  the  linkage  pro- 
gram of  adentists  and  policymakers,  we 
have  supported  work  on  certain  critical 
lasuea.  One  is  the  consequences  of  nuclear 
war,  another  is  the  various  approaches  to 
ortais  prevention,  another  is  the  strengthen- 
ing of  arms  control,  another  is  the  Strategic 
Defense  InltlaUve. 

It  seemed  Important  to  get  independent 
broad-based  scientific  studies  of  the  techni- 
cal feastbOity  of  different  forms  of  SDI, 
which  comes  in  different  shades,  colors  and 
fwmata.  So  we've  done  that.  The  most 
recent  is  a  study  from  the  American  Physi- 
cal Society  which  is  about  to  come  out.  It  il- 
lustrates a  principle  I  think  is  important  to 
demooatic  societies:  to  have  some  independ- 
mt,  objective,  analytical,  not  polemical 
studies  of  very  difficult,  complex,  controver- 
sial issues  like  SDL 

nsiMG  scmici  to  make  policy 

There's  an  enormous  amount  of  interest 
in  the  policy  community  In  serious,  analyti- 
cal study,  the  best  that  the  scientific,  schol- 
arly community  can  produce.  It's  very 
heartening  to  see  how  many  poUcymakers 
at  high  levels  want  to  know  what  is  the  best 
available  evidence,  what  are  the  new  Ideas. 
Is  there  acunething  useful  that  can  be  done? 
They're  less  susceptible  to  ideological  cant 
than  they  were  a  decade  or  two  ago.  It's  a 
very  worthy  kind  of  activity  for  some  small 
but  nontrlvial  portion  of  the  scientific  com- 
munity to  engage  in  such  interactions. 

Q:  But  sometimes  policy  people  don't 
seem  terribly  interested  in  bringing  scientif- 
ic expertise  to  bear  on  policy  questions. 

HAifBtniG:  Of  course,  there  are  some  scien- 
tists who  are  not  very  good  at  communicat- 
ing with  policymakers.  They've  got  to  be  in- 
telligible without  being  condescending,  and 
there  is  an  art  to  that.  But  I  would  say  from 
our  experience,  which  is  chiefly  with  the 
legislative  branch,  that  on  the  whole  inter- 
est is  growing. 

Congress  is  the  prime  locus  for  that; 
there's  a  marked  change  compared  to  10 
years  ago.  The  level  of  concern  is  a  very  im- 
portant factor.  If  you're  very  worried  and 
perplexed  and  you  don't  see  a  way  out.  then 
as  a  policymaker  you're  more  prone  to  turn 
to  the  scientific  commimity  and  say,  "Can 
you  help  us?" 

Q:  So  you  think  the  mutual  desire  is 
there,  and  it's  a  question  of  inventing  struc- 
tures to  make  that  interaction  happen? 

RaMBms:  I  think' that's  a  very  big  part  of  it, 
inventing  ways  that  are  convenient  and  at- 
tractive. Some  of  the  elements  I  can  specify. 
One  Is  that  the  policymakers  are  terribly 
busy.  The  reality  is  you  can't  expect  them 
to  read  an  enormous  tome,  or  to  take  big 
chunk  of  time.  You've  got  to  make  it  con- 
venient, accessible,  concise. 

Now  that  leads  to  the  next  question. 
Aren't  they  susceptible  to  being  misled  by 
some  clever  brief?  Yes.  they  are.  And  It's 
therefore  very  helpful  for  them  to  know 
that  some  kind  of  high  standard  has  been 
involved  in  vetting  what  comes  to  them.  It's 
a  question  of  getting  not  only  an  intelligible, 
but  also  a  credible,  sjmthesis  of  Information 


that's  out  there— scattered,  tjrplcally,  over 
maay  disciplines  and  In  many  places.  That's 
where  highly  respected  organizations 
become  terribly  important:  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  and  Its  various 
branches,  the  American  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science,  the  American 
Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  major  re- 
seaKh  universities  and  well-known  founda- 
tione  like  Carnegie.  It  isn't  that  they  mean 
to  be  snobbish  or  elitist,  but  they  need  some 
kind  of  mechanism  to  reassure  them  that 
the  recommendations  have  been  through  a 
touch  process  of  review,  and  it's  not  just  a 
clever  person  selling  them  a  bill  of  goods. 

COHTRACEPTIVE  RKSEARCH 

Q,  You've  moved  into  the  population  area 
with  your  experimental  pregnancy-preven- 
tion program  in  junior  high.  What  can  the 
hard  sciences  contribute  to  the  population 
issue?  For  example,  do  we  need  new  forms 
of  contraception? 

Hamburg:  I  think  we  do.  On  the  one  hand, 
it's  true  that  we  have  very  good  technology 
for  contraception  now.  I  wish  we  had  com- 
parable ways  of  dealing  with  cancer.  But, 
nevertheless,  there  are  a  couple  of  reasons 
why  I  think  improvement  is  called  for.  One 
is  to  simply  widen  the  array  of  choices. 
There  is  such  a  vast  diversity  of  cultural  at- 
titudes and  practices  with  respect  to  sexual- 
ity that  it's  very  hard  to  know  what  will  be 
a  widely  used  contraceptive  in  any  given  cul- 
ture In  developing  countries,  it  is  awfully 
important  to  have  something  that  is  not 
only  cheap  but  very  long-lasting,  and  prefer- 
ably reversible.  A  third  factor  is  to  strength- 
en contraceptive  methods  men  can  use. 
We're  about  to  have  a  revival  of  the  condom 
now,  for  quite  different  reasons.  But  most 
research  is  obviously  focused  on  women,  and 
I  think  there's  growing  interest  in  having  an 
array  of  contraceptives  more  equally  distrib- 
uted between  the  sexes.  There  is  also  a 
problem  about  the  movement  away  from 
contraceptive  research  by  the  American 
pharmaceutical  and  chemical  industry. 

Q:  What  can  be  done  to  remove  the  bar- 
rieri  to  contrawieptive  research?  Product  li- 
ability is  one,  but  low  profit  potential  is  an- 
other. 

Hamburg:  I'd  like  to  see  some  entity  like 
the  Institute  of  Medicine,  nongovernmental 
but  with  some  real  stature,  do  a  policy-ori- 
ented study  on  this  question.  It  should  ask 
where  we  stand  now,  whether  there  is  really 
a  shortfall  of  industry-based  research  on 
the  problem,  what  the  obstacles  are,  and 
how  they  could  be  removed.  If,  worldwide, 
there  is  an  adequate  research  response,  even 
though  the  U.S.  response  is  weak,  I  wouldn't 
necessarily  be  brokenhearted.  One  problem 
is  that  the  main  markets  are  in  the  develop- 
ing countries  and  there  is  so  little  money 
there.  Yet  in  a  longer-term  view,  one  can't 
help  feeling  that  those  markets  might  turn 
out  to  be  formidable.  The  issue  is  who  can 
take  a  long  view  about  getting  a  return  on  a 
research  investment. 

TECHNOLOGY  ASSESSMENT 

Q:  Carnegie's  also  working  on  a  long-term 
project  that  will,  among  other  things,  ana- 
lyze technology  changes  that  will  affect  the 
economy. 

Hamburg:  I  would  like  to  see  a  program 
that  would  permit  an  ongoing  process  of 
technological  assessment  of  what's  on  the 
horizon— something  similar  to  the  five-year 
rolling  reassessments  based  in  the  Office  of 
Science  and  Technology  Policy  and  to  some 
degree  NSP.  They  have  run  downhill  some- 
what; at  least,  there  isn't  the  same  vigor 
about  pushing  them  in  the  federal  govern- 


ment th$t  there  was  earlier.  The  early  ones 
represented  very  serious  efforts  from  the 
Academy,  the  AAAS  and  NSF  to  respond  to 
this  challenge,  to  tell  us  what's  coming 
down  th*  pike  in  the  next  five  years.  If  that 
art  form  gets  well-developed,  we  can  increas- 
ingly relate  scientific  developments  to  their 
social  and  economic  and  educational  impli- 
cations. 

Q:  How  good  a  judge  of  this  is  the  Con- 
gressional Office  of  Technology  Assess- 
ment? 

Hambuhg:  Very  good.  I'm  very  high  on 
OTA.  To  my  knowledge,  it's  the  best  thing 
going  on  in  that  field  at  the  present  time. 
And  it's  extraordinary  because  it  hasn't 
been  in  existence  very  long  and  It  was  pretty 
controversial  in  the  beginning.  People  envi- 
sioned all  kinds  of  political  degradations 
that  might  occur,  but,  on  the  contrary,  it's 
maintained  very  high  standards  and  has 
provided  a  model  that  I  would  like  to  see 
nongovernmental  institutions  utilize  more 
effectively.  Aside  from  the  good  work  it 
does,  it's  fascinating  to  look  at  OTA  as  a 
piece  of  institutional  innovation. 

Q:  But  when  some  scientific  groups  try  to 
predict  what  their  future  needs  are  going  to 
be,  they  are  often  accused  of  being  self-serv- 
ing and  always  crying  for  more  money. 

HAMBtntc:  That's  right.  There  is  a  certain 
amount  of  criticism,  both  within  the  scien- 
tific community  and  outside  it,  that  much  of 
what  passes  for  science  policy  is  not  analy- 
sis, but  a  sophisticated  self-serving  plea  for 
more  support.  It  is  really  a  problem. 

When  I  was  president  of  the  Institute  of 
Medicine.  I  always  pushed  our  study  groups 
to  formulate  options  for  policy  recommen- 
dations in  ways  that  would  seem  reasonable 
to  their  advocates.  If  you  have  five  options 
and  you  choose  A  as  the  best,  you  tend  not 
to  state  the  other  four,  or  to  state  them 
very  brieifly  or  in  a  pejorative  way.  Even  sci- 
entists are  susceptible  to  that.  I  pushed  very 
hard,  and  had  a  difficult  time  with  it,  to  get 
groups  to  state  as  fairly  and  analytically  as 
is  humanly  possible,  the  pros  and  cons  of 
each  option.  I  found  that  when  we  did  that, 
it  was  vary  well  received  in  Congress.  They 
are  so  aocustomed  to  people,  even  scientific 
groups,  telling  them  what  to  do  that  to  get 
what  seeined  a  fair  assessment  of  the  assets 
and  limitations  of  different  approaches  was 
very  well  received.  I  think  we  have  to  disci- 
pline ourselves  to  do  that— all  the  more  so  if 
we  are  advocating  large  support. 

SCIENCE  education 

Q:  Is  science  education  really  badly  off? 

Hamburg:  Well,  you  have  to  differentiate. 
I  don't  think  science  education  is  badly  off 
in  higher  education  in  this  country.  I'm 
aware  of  the  argiwient  that  too  many  pro- 
fessors are  preoccupied  with  research  and 
not  enough  with  teaching.  There  is  a  prob- 
lem thene,  but  not  a  dreadful  problem.  The 
other  side  of  that  coin  is  that  lots  of  stu- 
dents get  caught  up  in  the  excitement  of  re- 
search. "There  are  many  benefits  to  that. 

But  I  do  worry  very  much  about  elementa- 
ry and  secondary  education  in  this  country. 
Science  is  looked  upon  as  very  hard  and 
boring. 

A  lot  of  what  we've  been  working  on  is 
trying  to  address  that  problem.  One  way  is 
to  connect  elementary  and  secondary  educa- 
tion with  the  national  labs  and  the  corpo- 
rate labs.  We're  supporting  a  number  of  ac- 
tivities Ifce  that  around  the  country  and  I'm 
very  heartened  about  it.  Another  area 
where  I  begin  to  see  some  movement  is  in 
bringing  girls  into  math  and  science.  That  is 
a  tremendous  talent  pool.  Once  we  take  off 


cultural  constraints  and  give  girls  a  modi- 
cum of  encouragement,  we  can  quickly  grow 
an  enormously  significant  talent  pool  for 
the  sciences.  A  harder  problem  is  to  encour- 
age the  minority  talent  pool.  It's  there,  but 
there  are  many  more  constraints.  You  have 
to  tackle  that  in  the  elementary  schools. 

WHITHXR  THE  AAAS? 

Q:  The  AAAS  Is  about  to  get  a  new  execu- 
tive officer.  As  a  former  president,  what  di- 
rections would  you  like  to  see  it  move  in? 

Hamburg:  I  really  do  love  the  organiza- 
tion, and  I  think  that  it's  been  moving  in 
very  constructive  directions  in  recent  years. 
First  of  all.  I  would  want  to  build  on  those 
existing  strengths,  and  I  hope  that  the  new 
CEO  will  do  that.  The  great  strength  of  the 
AAAS  is  that  it  goes  very  broadly  across  the 
sciences.  It  reaches  out  to  the  grass  roots  of 
the  scientific  community,  and  every  sector 
of  scientific  activity.  It's  a  unifying  influ- 
ence. 

Science  is  the  flagship.  I'm  privileged  to 
have  had  a  hand  in  the  selection  of  the 
editor  when  Philip  Abelson  retired,  and  I 
think  Daniel  Koshland  is  doing  a  very  good 
job.  I  was  sorry  that  it  was  economically  es- 
sential to  sell  Science  S6.  That  raises  a  very 
interesting  challenge  for  the  next  CEO. 
What  popular  education  functions  can  the 
AAAS  serve?  If  no  magazine,  then  what?  A 
certain  gap  was  left  by  the  sale  of  the  maga- 
zine, but  it  puts  the  organization  in  good 
shape  financially  to  make  other  investments 
in  science  education. 

There  has  also  been  a  steadily  growing 
effort  to  have  a  sustained  approach  to  large 
social  problems  that  have  a  high  technical 
content.  I  applaud  that.  One  field  is  interna- 
tional security  and  arms  control;  AAAS 
could  become  a  major  player  in  that.  A 
newer  entry,  but  one  that's  going  well  so 
far,  is  tx)pulation  resources  and  the  environ- 
ment. The  idea  is  to  have  a  guiding  commit- 
tee in  each  case,  which  stimulates  a  variety 
of  activities— in  the  annual  meeting.  In  spe- 
cial meetings,  in  publications  and  convening 
functions  of  different  kinds,  including  peri- 
odic reports.  Science  education  definitely 
should  be  pursued  for  the  long  term.  AAAS 
science  policy  activity  has  gained  a  lot  of 
credibility  on  Capitol  Hill.  It  does  advocate 
steadily  growing  support  for  the  sciences 
overall,  but  It  doesn't  do  so  in  a  mindless 
way,  a  kind  of  ritual  Incantation. 

DISCIPLINARY  BARRIERS 

Q:  You've  said  that  in  order  for  science  to 
help  solve  today's  unprecedented  human 
predicaments,  it  "must  transcend  its  tradi- 
tional boundaries  and  achieve  a  level  of 
mutual  understanding,  innovation  and  coop- 
eration among  Its  disciplines  rarely  achieved 
In  the  past."  Is  science  making  progress 
toward  that  goal? 

Hamburg:  I  really  think  so.  The  OTA  Is  a 
case  in  point.  Their  panels  often  have  some 
mixture  of  physical,  biological  and  social 
scientists.  You  need  a  core  of  r>eople  who 
know  a  lot  about  a  subject,  and  concentric 
circles  around  that  core  who  work  close  to 
the  immediate  subject,  but  can  readily  com- 
municate. Then  you  need  another  circle  of 
people  who  are  quite  distant,  but  who  can 
raise  questions  and  challenge  familiar  as- 
sumptions. 

I  think  we've  learned  a  lot  about  how  to 
communicate  across  the  sciences.  I'm  not 
saying  that  day-in,  day-out  conununication 
is  all  that  different.  But  even  at  the  bench 
level  in  research,  there's  more  cross  talk 
than  there  used  to  be. 

Q:  Yet  It's  often  said  that  scientists  have 
never  been  more  focused  on  their  narrow 
disciplinary  concerns. 


HAMBtnto:  It  is  a  paradox,  and  I  think  It's 
correct.  In  order  to  make  a  contribution, 
you  have  to  dig  more  and  more  deeply  into  a 
narrow  area.  Yet  there's  a  great  danger  of 
being  so  preoccupied  that  you're  ignorant 
even  of  adjacent  areas,  let  alone  more  dis- 
tant ones.  All  I  can  say  is,  I  think  awareness 
of  the  problem  is  greater  now  than  It  ever 
has  been.  I  hear  many  more  people  in  dif- 
ferent fields  talking  about  how  to  balance 
the  need  to  specialize  and  dig  deeply  with 
the  need  to  have  some  broader  Interests. 
The  AAAS  annual  meeting  is  struggling 
with  that  and  journals  struggle  with  It.  We 
haven't  got  the  institutional  forms  very  well 
developed  yet.» 


ADMINISTRATION  CREDIT 
REFORM  BILL 

•  Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  last 
Thursday  I  undertook  the  welcome 
duty  of  Introducing  the  administra- 
tion's credit  reform  bill,  S.  745,  along 
with  Senators  Trible  and  Domenici. 
This  proposal  would  create  uniform 
budget  rules  for  all  Federal  credit  pro- 
grams, permitting  the  Congress  to  ac- 
curately assess  the  cost  of  Federal 
credits  and  to  make  meaningful  com- 
parisons and  tradeoffs  among  pro- 
grams. It  is  a  vitally  important  reform 
that  deserves  the  support  of  my  fellow 
Senators. 

Through  an  oversight  at  the  time  of 
introduction,  the  text  of  the  adminis- 
tration bill  and  explanatory  materials 
were  not  printed  in  the  Congressional 
Record  alongside  my  statement  and 
those  of  the  bill's  cosponsors.  There- 
fore, I  ask  that  the  text  of  S,  745  and 
explanatory  materials  provided  by  the 
administration  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  time. 

The  text  of  S.  745  and  explanatory 
material  follow: 

Section-by-Section  Analysis 
section  1 .  short  title 

The  popular  title  of  this  act  is  the  "Feder- 
al Credit  Reform  Act  of  1987." 

SECTION  2.  PURPOSES 

This  section  lists  the  purposes  of  the  Fed- 
eral Credit  Reform  Act  of  1987. 

(a)  The  Act  will  result  In  an  accurate 
measurement  of  the  major  benefit  of  Feder- 
al credit  programs,  which  is  the  provision  of 
a  subsidy  to  borrowers.  In  the  absence  of  a 
Federal  loan  program,  borrowers  would 
either  face  less  favorable  loan  terms,  or 
would  not  be  able  to  obtain  a  loan  at  all. 
Some  portion  of  all  Federal  loans  Is  actually 
a  subsidy.  To  the  borrower,  the  credit  subsi- 
dy he  receives  is  equivalent  to  a  cash  grant. 
For  example,  suppose  a  $10,000  loan  con- 
tains an  implicit  subsidy  of  $2,000,  which 
means  the  savings  to  the  borrower  from 
taking  out  a  Federal  loan  instead  of  a  pri- 
vate loan  Is  $2,000.  If  Instead  of  a  Federal 
loan  the  borrower  were  given  a  grant  of 
$2,000,  the  borrower  could  increase  the 
down  payment  on  a  private  loan  so  that  the 
principal  and  interest  costs  to  him  were 
equal  to  the  Federal  loan.  The  borrower 
would  see  the  $10,000  loan  and  a  $2,000  cash 
grant  as  being  equivalent,  and  would  be  in- 
different between  receiving  the  loan  and  the 
grant. 

The  primary  measure  of  the  benefits  pro- 
vided by  a  new  direct  Federal  loan  is  the  dif- 
ference between  the  face  value  of  the  loan 


and  Its  market  value  when  Immediately  sold 
In  a  competitive  market.  In  the  case  of  a 
guaranteed  loan,  the  analogous  measure  of 
the  benefit  Is  the  cost  of  reinsuring  the  loan 
through  a  private  insurer.  It  Is  is  not  appro- 
priate to  sell  or  reinsure  the  loans  associat- 
ed with  a  program,  the  benefit  of  Federal 
credit  programs  would  be  determined  by 
comparing  the  difference  between  the  terms 
and  conditions  associated  with  the  govern- 
ment loan  and  the  terms  and  conditions  of  a 
similar  loan  from  a  private  lender. 

(b)  The  Act  will  also  put  the  cost  of  credit 
programs  on  a  budgetary  basis  equivalent  to 
other  Federal  spending.  Under  current  prac- 
tices in  the  credit  budget,  the  gross  amount 
of  direct  loan  obligations  and  guaranteed 
loan  commitments  is  recorded,  rather  than 
the  subsidy  portion  of  the  loans.  This  means 
that,  in  example  described  in  the  explana- 
tion of  part  (a),  a  $10,000  loan  with  a  $2,000 
subsidy  and  a  $2,000  cash  grant  would  not 
currently  be  recorded  equivalently  in  the 
budget.  Under  the  Act,  the  agency  granting 
the  loan  would  request  an  appropriation  for 
the  subsidy  value  associated  with  the  loan, 
and  that  subsidy  would  counted  as  an  outlay 
of  the  agency.  Thus,  spending  for  credit 
programs  could  be  compared  to  direct 
spending  programs;  the  subsidy  of  $2,000  for 
a  $10,000  loan  and  a  $2,000  cash  grant  would 
be  treated  equivalently  in  the  budget. 

(c)  The  Act  would  encourage  the  delivery 
of  benefits  In  the  form  most  appropriate  to 
the  needs  of  the  beneficiaries.  The  current 
differences  in  accounting  procedures  for 
credit  and  noncredit  programs  often  distort 
the  agencies'  choices  as  to  whether  credit  or 
direct  spending  is  the  best  form  of  assist- 
ance to  the  public.  Direct  spending  pro- 
grams require  appropriations  and  result  In 
outlays  of  the  agency.  On  the  other  hand, 
loan  guarantees  do  not  require  appropria- 
tions or  result  in  outlays  except  in  the  case 
of  default.  Direct  loans  are  generally  fi- 
nanced by  repayments  of  previous  loans,  in- 
terest, and  other  collections  credited  to  re- 
volving funds;  thus,  only  net  appropriations 
and  outlays  are  recorded  for  the  program. 
By  treating  loan  and  direct  spending  pro- 
grams the  same  way  In  the  budget,  the 
choice  between  credit  and  direct  spending 
programs  would  be  based  on  progratmnatic 
reasons,  not  differences  in  scorekeeping. 

(d)  The  Act  would  Improve  the  allocation 
of  resources  between  credit  programs  and 
other  spending.  Because  there  would  no 
longer  be  any  reason  to  favor  direct  loans, 
loan  guarantees,  or  direct  spending  pro- 
grams due  to  differences  in  scorekeeping, 
Federal  resources  would  flow  to  the  public 
In  an  economically  more  efficient  manner, 
rather  than  to  the  program  that  it  Is  more 
advantageous  to  use  from  an  accounting 
standpoint. 

(e)  To  finance  the  market  value  of  Federal 
credit  programs,  a  Federal  Credit  Revolving 
Fund  (the  Fund)  would  be  established  in 
the  Department  of  the  Treasury.  The  func- 
tions of  the  Fund  are  described  In  sections  6 
and  7. 

(f)  The  Credit  Reform  Act  would  modify 
existing  law  and  current  Congressional  and 
executive  budgetary  processes  to  enable  the 
goals  of  the  Act  to  be  accomplished. 

SECTION  3.  DETINinOMS 

This  section  defines,  clarifies  and  explains 
terms  relevant  to  the  Federal  Credit 
Reform  Act  of  1987.  Some  of  these  terms 
are  new  or  have  been  modified  from  previ- 
ously published  definitions  as  necessitated 
by  the  requirements  of  the  Act.  The  terms 
are: 
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(a)  Pederal  agency.— This  term  includes 
executive  depwtments.  Independent  Federal 


plan  are  permitted  to  borrow  against  their 
equity.  The  loans  are  financed  with  the  par- 
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(b)  The  budget  proposals  for  all  direct 
loan  programs  will,  beginning  in  fiscal  year 
1988,  contain  both  a  program  level  meas- 


the  loan  and  the  subsidy  estimate  will  be  re- 
corded as  an  obligation  of  financing  by  the 
Fund. 


gmtlon  of  the  subsidy  by  the  agency  will  ob- 
ligate the  Federal  Credit  Revolving  Fund  to 
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(a)  Federal  acency.— This  term  includes 
executive  depaztmoita.  Independent  Federal 
eatatdlahmenta  or  corporations,  or  other  en- 
tttiM  eatabUshed  by  tbe  Congress  which  are 
owned  In  whole  or  In  part  by  the  United 
Statca. 

This  term  does  not  include  the  Board  of 
Oo?cniorB  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System 
and  the  Oollete  Construction  Loan  Insur- 
aaee  AaMdation.  The  Federal  Reserve 
Board  never  haa  bem  treated  as  a  Federal 
aiency  for  budget  purposes,  and  therefore 
should  not  be  included  for  purposes  of 
credit  reform.  The  College  Construction 
lioan  Inauranee  Asaodatiixi  was  established 
In  law  as  a  non-Federal  agency;  since  it  Is 
not  the  intent  of  credit  reform  to  change 
the  nature  or  operatitm  of  existing  pro- 
grams, the  Aaaodatlon  should  not  be  includ- 
ed in  thia  deflnltion. 

(b)  Private  Insurer  and  private  sector.— 
The  key  aspect  of  the  term  "private"  is  the 
notion  of  being  non-Federal.  This  term  Is  in- 
cluded and  defined  to  ensure  that  direct 
loans  or  loan  guarantees  are  sold  or  rein- 
sured in  the  mlvate  securities  markets.  It 
excludes  certain  non-Federal  or  quasi-Feder- 
al entities:  including  the  Federal  Home 
liOan  Banks,  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Mort- 
gage Corporation:  the  Federal  National 
Mortgage  Association,  the  Student  Loan 
Marketing  Association,  and  the  Farm  Credit 
System  and  its  associated  banks,  which  were 
chartered  by  the  Federal  government.  This 
term  also  excludes  State  and  local  govem- 
moits.  State  and  local  governments  typical- 
ly are  not  considered  to  be  part  of  the  pri- 
vate sector. 

The  importance  of  tliis  distinction,  is  that 
the  true  ecomunic  or  market  value  of  Feder- 
al credit  assistance  can  be  determined  by 
selling  direct  loans  or  reinsuring  guaranteed 
loans  to  an  entity  that  does  not  benefit  sub- 
stantially from  the  subsidy  of  a  relationship 
to  the  Federal,  state  or  local  governments. 
This  is  not  intended  to  include  pension 
funds.  This  narrows  the  potential  market 
for  purchasers  of  Federal  credit,  but  retains 
the  conceptual  Integrity  of  the  subsidy  valu- 
ation approach. 

(c)  Direct  loan.— A  direct  loan  is  a  dis- 
bursement of  funds  by  a  Federal  agency  to  a 
non-Federal  borrower  under  a  contract  that 
requires  the  repayment  of  such  funds  with 
or  without  interest  This  term  includes  the 
purchase  of.  or  participation  in,  a  loan  made 
by  another  lender,  as  well  as  disbursements 
on  behalf  of  a  Federal  agency  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  as  described  in  section 
12(c)  of  the  Act. 

The  acquisition  of  a  federally  guaranteed 
loan  In  satisfaction  of  default  claims  is  de- 
liberately excluded.  Previously,  the  Admin- 
istration's definition  of  direct  loans  included 
agency  obligations  and  disbursements  for 
defaulted  giiaranteed  loans  when  the  de- 
fault resulted  in  acquiring  the  loan  paper. 
For  the  purposes  of  credit  reform,  such  ac- 
quisitions will  not  be  treated  as  new  direct 
loans,  because  they  do  not  provide  a  new 
subsidy  to  the  public  (see  definition  below) 
beyond  the  subsidy  calculated  for  the  origi- 
nal guarantee. 

The  definition  of  direct  loans  as  currently 
interpreted  by  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  excludes  the  following  Federal 
programs:  VA,  National  service  life  insur- 
ance: VA.  n.S.  government  life  insurance; 
VA.  special  life  insurance:  VA.  reopened  in- 
surance; VA,  service  disabled  veterans  insur- 
ance; VA.  insurance  and  indemnities  and 
Federal  Retirement  Thrift  Board  equity 
loans. 

Individuals  who  participate  in  VA  life  in- 
surance policies  or  Invest  in  the  new  thrift 


plan  are  permitted  to  borrow  against  their 
equity.  The  loans  are  financed  with  the  par- 
tlcipgnts'  own  premiums  or  investments 
and.  in  the  case  of  the  VA  life  insurance 
policies,  there  Is  no  requirement  for  them  to 
be  repaid.  The  Thrift  Board  has  not  yet 
issued  regulations  governing  Its  loan  pro- 
gram. 

The  definition  of  direct  loans  is  also  cur- 
rently interpreted  by  OMB  to  exclude  the 
following  programs:  Low  rent  public  hous- 
ing, price  support  loans  of  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation.  Federal-aid  highways 
right-of-way  revolving  fund,  loans  made  by 
AID  or  P.L.  480  that  are  converted  to 
grants,  national  direct  student  loans,  for- 
eign military  sales  forgiven  loans,  and  TVA 
loans  to  Seven  States  Energy  Corporation. 

Most  of  these  programs  are  excluded  be- 
cause their  activities  do  not  Include  a  con- 
tractual obligation  for  the  recipient  to 
repay  the  funds.  Instead,  they  operate  as 
grant  programs  and  their  economic  costs  are 
recognized  up-front  as  the  assistance  is  pro- 
vided In  the  case  of  TVA,  the  activity  is 
used  to  finance  TVA's  operations  rather 
than  provide  a  subsidy  to  the  public.  Since 
the  programs  do  not  provide  a  hidden  subsi- 
dy to  the  public,  they  should  be  excluded 
from  credit  reform. 

The  definition  of  direct  loans  provides 
that  the  term  may  be  interpreted  to  include 
the  pooling  or  grouping  or  individual  direct 
loana  into  larger  packages  and  treating 
them  as  a  single  loan  in  order  to  facilitate 
estimation  of  subsidies  and  processing,  in 
both  transactions  between  agencies  and  the 
Fund  or  the  Fund  and  private  sector.  For 
example,  ten  IIO.OOO  small  business  disaster 
loans  obligated  in  the  same  period  could  be 
grouped  into  a  (100.000  loan  pool.  The  pool 
could  be  sold  more  easily  and  efficiently 
than  the  original  ten  small  loans. 

The  definition  of  direct  loans  applies  to 
any  new  direct  loan  obligated  on  or  after 
October  1,  1987  by  any  Federal  agency 
through  an  existing  program  or  a  new  pro- 
gram. Loans  obligated  prior  to  that  date  will 
be  liquidated  under  existing  authorities. 

(d)  Direct  loan  obligation.— A  direct  loan 
obligation  is  a  binding  agreement  by  a  Fed- 
eral agency  to  make  a  direct  loan  once  speci- 
fied Conditions  are  fulfilled  by  the  borrower. 

(e)  Loan  guarantee.— A  loan  guarantee  is 
any  guarantee,  insurance,  or  other  pledge 
with  respect  to  the  payment  of  all  or  a  part 
of  the  principal  or  Interest  on  any  obliga- 
tion. The  definition  deliberately  excludes 
the  kisurance  of  deposits,  shares,  or  other 
withdrawable  accounts  in  financial  institu- 
tions—for example,  bank  accounts  that  are 
insured  by  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Corporation.  The  Administration  definition 
of  a  loan  guarantee  has  not  explicity  dis- 
cussed excluded  items  in  the  past. 

The  term  "loan  guarantee"  may  be  inter- 
preted to  Include  the  pooling  of  individual 
loan  guarantees  into  a  larger  package  and 
treating  them  as  a  single  loan  in  order  to  fa- 
cilitate estimation  of  subsidies,  processing, 
and  reinsurance.  A  pool  can  blend  the  credit 
risks  and  reduce  the  transaction  costs  com- 
pared to  reinsuring  individual  guarantee 
commitments. 

(f)  Loan  guarantee  commitment.— A  loan 
guarantee  commitment  is  a  binding  agree- 
ment by  a  Federal  agency  to  guEu^ntee  a 
loan  once  specified  conditions  are  fulfilled 
by  the  borrower  and  the  lender. 

(g)  Subsidy.— Means  the  measure  of  finan- 
cial assistance  to  the  borrower  of  Federal 
credit.  For  a  direct  loan,  the  subsidy  means 
the  difference  between  the  face  value  of  the 
loan  and  the  estimated  proceeds  from  the 


sale  of  tke  loan.  For  a  loan  guarantee.  It 
means  th^  estimated  net  cost  to  the  Oovem- 
ment  to  reinsure  the  guarantee  (including 
transfer  of  responsibility  for  all  future  ad- 
ministration) with  a  private  insurer  plus  the 
present  vglue  of  the  difference  between  the 
Interest  pidd  by  the  borrower  and  the  Inter- 
est that  would  be  charged  by  a  private 
lender  for  such  a  loan.  To  the  extent  that 
the  Federal  govememnt  charges  fees  to 
beneficiartes,  such  fees  will  be  taken  into  ac- 
count in  estimating  the  subsidy.  For  direct 
loans,  not  routinely  sold,  and  for  guaranteed 
loans,  not  routinely  reinsured,  the  subsidy  is 
the  present  value  of  the  difference  between 
the  direct  loan  or  guaranteed  loan  and  alter- 
native private  financing  to  the  same  or  a 
similar  borrower  for  the  same  or  a  similar 
purpose. 

Credit  reform  generally  assumes  that  new 
direct  loans  or  guaranteed  loans  will  be  sold 
or  reinsured  within  3  months  of  final  dis- 
bursement. The  process  of  sale  or  reinsur- 
ance will  determine  the  market  value  of 
Federal  credit  extended.  The  market  value 
plus  the  subsidy  value  equals  the  face  value 
of  the  direct  loan.  For  guarantees,  the  net 
cost  of  private  reinsurance,  plus  the  present 
value  of  the  difference  between  the  borrow- 
er's interest  rate  and  what  a  private  lender 
would  charge  equal  the  subsidy  value. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  working 
with  the  Individual  agencies,  will  determine 
subsidy  values,  using  benchmark  private 
loans  and  other  techniques.  Alternatively, 
the  Secretary  may  require  the  agencies  to 
determine  subsidy  values  under  his  guid- 
ance. As  l<>ans  are  sold  and  guaranteed  loans 
are  reinsured,  the  actual  subsidies  deter- 
mined will  be  taken  into  account  for  future 
estimates  of  subsidy  value. 

(h)  Fund.- The  Federal  Credit  Revolving 
Fund,  as  established  by  section  6(a)  of  the 
Act. 

(i)  Secretary.— The  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  or  his  designated  representative. 

SKtIOR  4.  DtaaCT  LOAM  PSOCRAIIS 

Section  4  establishes  the  procedures  for 
the  budgetary  treatment  and  financing  of 
Federal  direct  loan  programs  including:  re- 
quirements for  material  to  be  included  in 
the  budget;  provision  for  appropriation  of 
subsidies;  procedures  for  estimation  of  sub- 
sidies and  payment  of  subsidies  to  the  Fed- 
eral Credit  Revolving  F^ind;  and  a  require- 
ment for  sale  of  direct  loans  to  the  private 
sector.  Section  4  further  states  that  nothing 
in  the  Federal  Credit  Reform  Act  of  1987  is 
intended  to  change  or  restrict  the  legal  au- 
thority of  Federal  agencies  to  select  borrow- 
ers of  Inderal  direct  loans  or  establish 
terms  of  auch  loans. 

(a)  Subsection  (a)  provides  that  beginning 
in  fiscal  year  1988  all  direct  loans  of  the 
Federal  gDvemment  will  be  direct  loans  of 
the  Federal  Credit  Revolving  Fund.  Federal 
agencies  will,  through  their  subsidy  ac- 
counts, obligate  the  subsidy  portion  of  the 
loan.  The  Federal  agencies  will  select  the 
borrowers  and  will  establish  the  terms  and 
conditions  of  the  loan  contract.  The  Federal 
agencies  will  be  limited  in  their  authority  to 
write  loans  to  the  authority  provided  in  pro- 
gram authorizations.  The  obligation  of  the 
subsidy  by  the  agency  will  obligate  the  Fed- 
eral Cre<it  Revolving  Fund  to  provide  fi- 
nancing for  the  nonsubsldized  portion  of 
the  loan.  The  loan  obligation  will  be  record- 
ed in  the  books  of  the  Fund.  Pajrments  of 
principal  and  interest  by  the  tmrrower  will 
be  made  to  the  Fund  through  the  agencies. 
Proceeds  of  the  sale  of  direct  loans  will  also 
be  paid  to  the  Fund. 


(b)  The  budget  proposals  for  all  direct 
loan  programs  will,  beginning  in  fiscal  year 
1988,  ctnitain  both  a  program  level  meas- 
ure—total direct  loan  obligations— and  an 
estimate  of  the  subsidies  to  be  provided. 

The  President  is  transmitting  a  package  of 
budget  amendments  simultaneous  with  the 
transmittal  of  the  draft  Federal  Credit 
Reform  Act  of  1987  to  restructure  his  1988 
budget  request  in  this  manner.  The  Act  re- 
quires both  a  program  level  and  a  subsidy  to 
allow  continued  use  of  the  credit  budget 
controls  and  the  expenditure  equivalent 
subsidy  measure.  The  subsidy  estimates  in 
the  President's  request  are  consistent  with 
the  program  levels  requested.  Should  the 
subsidy  estimate  change  due  to  changes  in 
the  economy  such  as  increased  interest 
rates,  the  more  restrictive  meastuv  would 
limit  the  direct  loan  obligations.  Supple- 
mental appropriations  for  subsidies  could  be 
required  to  implement  the  planned  program 
level. 

(c)  Beginning  in  fiscal  year  1988,  all  Fed- 
eral agencies  are  prohibited  from  obligating 
direct  loans  unless  wproprlations  have  been 
made  to  a  Federal  agency  for  the  subsidies. 
Both  existing  revolving  ftmds  and  general 
fund  appropriation  accounts  will  be  prohib- 
ited from  using  funds  otherwise  available  to 
obligate  new  direct  loans  unless  an  appro- 
priation has  been  made  explcitly  providing 
funds  for  subsidiee.  For  most  discretionary 
programs,  the  Administration  will  request 
current  definite  appropriations  of  monies 
from  the  general  fund  for  subsidies.  For 
agencies  with  budgetary  resources  from 
sources  other  than  loan  repayments,  limita- 
tions will  be  proposed  on  the  use  of  such 
funds  for  the  subsidieB  for  new  direct  loans. 
Indefinite  appropriations  will  be  proposed 
for  credit  entitlement  programs  such  as  the 
Veterans'  Administration's  loan  programs. 

(d)  Section  4<d)  establishes  the  mecha- 
nism for  obtaining  estimates  of  the  subsi- 
dies for  direct  loan  programs  and  for  the 
recognition  of  those  estimated  subsidies  as 
obligations  of  the  Federal  agency  Initiating 
the  loan  and  the  financing  requirements  as 
an  obligation  of  the  Fund.  The  language 
provides  that  the  Federal  agency  is  to 
obtain  an  estimate  of  the  subsidy  at  the 
time  the  direct  loan  obligation  is  incurred  or 
to  make  an  estimate  of  the  subsidy  based 
upon  guidelines  established  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury. 

The  Administration  assumes  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  and  the  Federal 
agencies  will  develop  procedures  for  esti- 
mating subsidies  that  are  consistent  with 
the  nature  of  the  individual  programs.  For 
some  programs  with  large  numbers  of  small 
transactioits,  the  F^ederal  agency  may  esti- 
mate the  subsidy  based  on  guidance,  and 
under  the  oversight,  of  the  Secretary.  Loan 
documentation  may  be  provided  to  the  Sec- 
retary on  a  periodic  basis,  e.g.  aU  the  loans 
obligated  over  the  period  of  a  month,  for  ex- 
ample. The  subsidy  estimate  may  be  agreed 
to  in  advance  given  specified  loan  character- 
istics. In  such  an  Instance  the  Secretary 
would  only  modify  the  subsidy  estimate  if 
economic  conditions  changed  or  If  the  mix 
of  the  group  of  loans  differed  from  the  as- 
sumed mix.  In  contrast,  the  Secretary  might 
review  large  discrete  loans  on  a  loan  by  loan 
basis  to  determine  the  subsidy. 

The  subsidy  estimates  will  be  recorded  by 
the  Federal  agency  as  obligations  for  the 
purposes  of  accounting  for  the  use  of  budg- 
etary resources.  These  obligations  wiU  be 
treated  as  obligated  balances  of  the  subsidy 
account  until  the  loan  is  disbursed.  Similar- 
ly, the  difference  between  the  face  value  of 


the  loan  and  the  sutaeldy  estimate  will  be  re- 
corded as  an  obligation  of  financing  by  the 
Fund. 

(e)  The  subsidy  amounts  are  to  be  paid 
when  the  loan  is  disbursed.  For  most  pro- 
grams, obligation  of  the  loan  and  its  dis- 
bursement are  almost  simultaneous.  Some, 
like  the  direct  loans  of  the  Elxport-Import 
Bank  are  disbursed  over  a  number  of  years. 
In  some  Instances  the  borrowers  do  not  ful- 
fill all  conditions  of  the  loan  resulting  from 
a  deobllgation.  Tying  tMLjonent  of  subsidies 
to  disbursements  will  ensure  that  all  loan 
conditions  have  been  fulfilled  prior  to  pay- 
ment of  subsidies. 

(f)  Subsection  4(f)  requires  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  or  the  Federal  agency 
acting  under  the  guidance  of  the  Secretary 
to  sell  direct  loans  to  the  private  sector. 
Such  sales  are  to  be  made  without  recourse 
and  are  to  include  the  transfer  of  servicing 
the  loans  to  the  private  sector.  This  require- 
ment for  sale  is  conditioned  by  the  Secre- 
tary's discretion  to  exempt  programs  from 
sale  subject  to  the  advice  of  the  Federal 
agency  and  concurrence  from  the  Office  of 
Managment  and  Budget. 

Sales  of  loans  are  essential  to  accurate  de- 
termination of  the  subsidy.  The  difference 
between  the  sale  price  and  the  face  value  of 
the  loan  Is  the  grant-equivalent  subsidy. 
The  sales  must  be  without  government 
guarantee  of  repayment  to  ensure  a  oonu>a- 
rable  market  price.  If  the  government  guar- 
antees repayment,  the  cost  related  to  future 
risk  of  default  is  not  recognised.  Administrsr 
tlve  costs  also  must  be  transferred  in  order 
to  determine  a  comparable  market  price. 

The  Office  of  Managonent  and  Budget  as- 
simiptions  as  to  which  programs  should  be 
exempted  from  sale  are  shown  in  the  ex- 
planatory notes  for  section  7(aXS). 

(g)  Subsection  4(g)  states  that  there  Is 
nothing  in  the  Federal  Credit  Reform  Act 
of  1987  that  changes  the  responsibility  of  a 
Federal  agency  to  determine  the  terms  and 
conditions  of  eligibility  for,  or  the  amount 
of  assistance  provided  by  direct  loans  made 
by  the  Federal  Qovemment.  The  benefit  to 
borrowers  provided  by  Federal  loans  is  the 
subsidy.  The  legal  authority  that  governs 
the  eligibility  of  borrowers  and  loan  terms  Is 
provided  in  program  authorizations.  The 
Federal  Oedlt  Reform  Act  of  1987  Is  not  In- 
tended to  change  these  authorities  In  any 
way. 

SECnOIf  B.  LOAM  CUARAMTBE  PROGBAKS 

Section  5  establishes  the  procedures  for 
the  budgetary  treatment  and  finanring  of 
Federal  loan  guarantee  programs  including: 
requirementa  for  material  to  be  included  in 
the  budget;  provision  for  appropriation  of 
subsidies;  procedures  for  estimation  of  sub- 
sidies and  payment  of  subsidies  to  the  Fed- 
eral Credit  Revolving  Fund;  and  a  require- 
ment for  purchase  of  reinsurance  from  pri- 
vate insurers.  Section  5  further  states  that 
nothing  in  the  Federal  Credit  Reform  Act 
of  1987  is  intended  to  change  or  restrict  the 
legal  authority  of  Federal  agencies  to  select 
twrrowers  of  Federal  guaranteed  loans  or  es- 
tablish terms  of  such  loans. 

(a)  Subsection  (a)  provides  that  beginning 
in  fiscal  year  1988  all  loan  guarantees  of  the 
Federal  Government  will  be  guaranteed  by 
the  Federal  C^redlt  Revolving  Fund.  Federal 
agencies  will,  through  their  subddy  ac- 
counts, obligate  the  subsidy  portion  of  the 
loan.  The  Federal  agencies  will  select  the 
borrowers  and  will  establish  the  terms  and 
conditions  of  the  loan  contract.  The  Feder- 
alk  agencies  will  be  limited  In  their  author- 
ity to  guarantee  loans  to  the  authority  pro- 
vided in  program  authorizations.  The  obll- 


gmtion  of  the  subsidy  by  the  agency  will  ob- 
ligate the  Federal  c:redit  Revolving  Fund  to 
insure  the  loan.  The  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitment will  be  recorded  in  the  books  of  the 
Fund.  Insurance  of  the  loan  by  the  Fund  is 
Intended  to  facilitate  the  reinsurance  of  the 
loan  by  private  insurers.  Payments  of  loan 
guarantee  fees  by  the  borrower  will  be  made 
to  the  Fund  less  administrative  expenses  of 
the  Federal  agency  otherwise  authorized  by 
law  and  subject  to  limitation  in  appropria- 
tion acts. 

(b)  The  budget  proposals  for  all  loan  guar- 
antee programs  will,  beginning  in  fiscal  year 
1988.  contain  both  a  program  level  meas- 
ure— total  loan  guarantee  commitments,  and 
an  estimate  of  the  subsidies  to  be  provided. 

The  President  is  transmitting  a  package  of 
budget  amendment  simultaneous  with  the 
transmittal  of  the  draft  Federal  Credit 
Reform  Act  of  1987  to  restructure  his  1988 
budget  request  in  this  manner.  The  Act  re- 
quires both  credit  budget  controls  on  the 
volume  of  loan  guarantee  commitments  and 
a  subsidy  appropriation.  The  subsidy  esti- 
mates in  the  President's  request  are  consist- 
ent with  the  program  levels  requested. 
Should  the  subsidy  estimates  change  due  to 
changes  in  the  economy  such  as  increased 
interest  rates,  the  more  restrictive  masure 
would  limit  the  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. 

(c)  Beginning  in  fiscal  year  1988.  all  Fed- 
eral agencies  are  prohibited  from  m»Mng 
loan  guarantee  commitments  imless  appro- 
priations have  been  made  to  a  Federal 
agency  for  the  subsidies.  Both  existing  re- 
volving funds  and  general  fund  i^prtqjria- 
tion  accounts  will  be  prohibited  from  lurfng 
funds  otherwise  available  to  make  loan 
guarantee  commitments  unless  an  appro- 
priation has  been  made  explcitly  providing 
funds  for  subsidies.  For  most  discretionary 
programs,  the  Administration  will  request 
current  definite  appropriations  of  monies 
from  the  general  fund  for  subsidies.  For 
agencies  with  budgetary  resources  from 
sources  other  than  loan  guarantee  fees,  lim- 
itations will  be  proposed  on  the  use  of  such 
funds  for  the  subsidies  for  loan  guarantees. 
Indefinite  ^propriations  will  be  proposed 
for  credit  entitlement  programs  such  as  the 
Veteran's  Administration's  loan  guarantee 
program. 

(d)  Section  5(d)  establishes  the  mecha- 
nism for  obtaining  estimates  of  the  subsi- 
dies for  loan  gviarantee  programs  and  for 
the  recognition  of  those  estimated  subsidies 
as  obligations  of  the  Federal  agency  initiat- 
ing the  loan  guarantee.  The  language  pro- 
vides that  the  Federal  agency  is  to  obtain  an 
estimate  of  the  subsidy  at  the  time  the  loan 
guarantee  commitment  is  made  or  to  make 
an  estimate  of  the  subsidy  based  upon 
guidelines  established  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury. 

The  Administration  assumes  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasimr  and  the  Federal 
agencies  will  develop  procedures  for  estimat- 
ing subsidies  that  are  consistent  with  the 
nature  of  the  Individual  programs.  For  some 
programs  with  large  numbers  of  small  trans- 
actions the  P'ederal  agency  may  estimate 
the  subsidy  based  on  guidance  and  under 
the  oversight  of  the  Secretary.  Loan  docu- 
mentation may  be  provided  to  the  Secretary 
on  a  periodic  basis,  all  the  loans  for  which 
commitments  are  made  over  the  period  of 
months  for  example.  The  subsidy  estimate 
may  be  agreed  to  in  advance  given  specified 
loan  characteristics.  In  such  an  instance  the 
Secretary  would  only  modify  the  subsidy  es- 
timate if  economic  conditions  changed  or  if 
the  mix  of  the  group  of  loans  differed  from 
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from  the  sale  of  direct  loans,  interest  on  tm- 
dWwsed  *«»i«'w.^  uid  proceeds  from  the 
sale  tf  collateral  acquired  as  a  result  of  de- 


tion  for  tke  reinsurance  of  loan  guarantees: 
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anteed student  loan.  Federal  Housing  Ad- 
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for  the  applicable  agency  and  budget  func- 
tion 


Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Corporation. 


the  Secretary 
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(e)  TIM  aubatdy  amnunta  are  to  be  paid 
whan  the  luaianteed  loan  la  dMmraed.  For 
moat  peticniBa,  otoUcatlon  of  the  loan  and 
Its  dWHnaoBent  an  afanoat  atmultaneoua. 
aone.  like  the  loan  gnannteea  of  the  Rural 
Bectilflcation  AABtntatratlon  are  dWMmed 
oter  a  number  of  yeaia.  In  aotne  tnetanmi 
the  buiiuama  do  not  fuUm  all  ooodltlona  of 
the  iBanntee  agreement  resulttnc  in  a 
deobUtBtlan.  Tytag  payment  of  aubaidleB  to 

i  win  enanie  that  all  loan  oon- 
I  have  been  luifOled  prior  to  payment 
ofnbaldiea. 

(f)  Sobaeetion  Mf )  reauirea  the  Secretary 
of  the  Tkeaaury  or  the  Federal  acmcy 
acttnc  under  the  fuldanoe  of  the  Secretary 
to  lelneure  the  guarantee  with  private  In- 
Boren.  So^  retneuranoe  is  to  be  made  with- 
out leuumee  and  ii  to  include  the  transfer 
of  wrTidng  of  the  loana  to  the  privat« 
sector.  Thli  leuuhemept  for  reinsurance  is 
oondftianed  by  the  Secretary's  discrettim  to 
exempt  programa  tram  retnsuranoe  subject 
to  the  advlee  of  the  Fedend  agency  and  con- 
eunenee  from  the  Oftloe  ai  Management 
and  Budget. 

Furdmae  of  reinauranee  for  loan  guaran- 
teea  ia  eawntlel  to  an  accurate  deteimlna- 
ttai  of  the  aubaidy.  The  difference  between 
the  relnauraaoe  price  and  the  fee  charged 
by  the  government  ia  tbe  grant-equivalent 
snbaldy.  The  retnauranoe  must  be  without 
goveinment  guarantee  to  ensure  a  onnpara- 
ble  market  price.  If  the  government  guaran- 
teea  payment,  the  cost  r^ated  to  future  risk 
of  deCault  ia  not  recognised.  Administrative 
costs  alao  must  be  tranaf erred  in  order  to 
detenntne  a  mmparahir  market  price. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  as- 
BumpUons  as  to  which  programs  should  be 
exempted  from  the  reinsurance  requirement 
are  ahown  in  the  explanatory  notes  for  aec- 
tlan7(aXS). 

(g)  Subaectlon  S(g)  states  that  there  is 
nothing  in  the  Federal  Credit  Ref  mm  Act 
of  IMT  that  '•*«*"g—  the  responslbfllty  of  a 
Fedenl  agency  to  determine  the  terms  and 
oondltlaoa  of  eUgfbllity  for,  or  the  amount 
of.  — *-*—~  provided  by  loans  guarantees 
made  by  the  Federal  Qovemment.  The  legal 
authority  that  governs  the  eliglMUty  of  bor- 
rowen  and  loan  terms  is  provided  in  pro- 
gram authortmtions  The  Federal  Credit 
Reform  Act  of  1M7  is  not  intended  to 
change  the  authorities  in  any  way. 

sicnoii  •.  BTASUsaimrT  or  trk  raau 
wixuui  THE  BBFaaxiia>T  or  the  tixasust 

(a)  This  section  provides  for  the  creation 
of  a  new  Federal  Credit  Revolving  Fund  to 
aerve  as  the  central  nnmnr*w\g  mechanism 
for  an  new  Federal  credit  beginning  October 
1.19m. 

(b)  The  Ftmd  is  intended  to  perform  func- 
ttona  now  performed  by  the  Federal  Financ- 
ing Bank  and  tiy  wristing  agency  revidvlng 
tunda  that  finance  loana.  guaranteea  and  de- 
teult  payments.  Operationally,  the  Fund 
win  tHtmnr»  tlw  market  or  unsubsidiaed  por- 
tkm  of  credit,  while  the  responsible  agency 
Shan  r*n»nt»  the  subsidiBed  portion  only, 
generally  with  appropriated  funds. 

The  Amd  win  be  credited  with  agency 
subsidy  paymenta,  feea  charged  and  repay- 
ments due  for  new  credit  extended,  proceeds 


from  the  sale  of  direct  loans,  interest  on  un- 
Jlshiased  *«»i«'w.^  snd  proceeds  from  the 
sale  af  collateral  acqtiired  as  a  result  of  de- 
fault*. Ttx  Fund  win  also  have  permanent 
Indefbilte  authority  to  finance  the  market 
valua  of  Fedoal  credit  ^>ecific  functions  of 
the  Fund  are  described  in  the  next  section. 

SaCtlOa  T.  AOIB(»ITT  OP  THX  SBCIXTAKT  TO 
MAIIMn  TRK  PUKD 

This  section  describes  generally  the  re- 
spooctbiUties  of  the  Secretary  or  his  desig- 
nated repreaentatlve  to  carry  out  the  func- 
tl<»ia  of  the  Fund  beginning  on  October  1, 
1987.  The  Administration  assumes  that  the 
Secratary  wiU  work  with  the  heads  of  the 
agencies  to  establish  procedures  that  fit 
their  programs'  characteristics.  The  lan- 
guage in  section  7  is  drafted  to  provide 
enough  flexibility  to  the  Secretary  to  re- 
spond to  the  substantial  differences  among 
progtams. 

SuiaectiiMi  (aXl)  and  (aK2)  provide  the 
Secretary  with  final  responsibility  for  the 
subsidy  estimates  of  new  Federal  credit.  The 
Secrttary  would  have  the  discretion  either 
to  make  subd<^  estimates  based  on  infor- 
matian  provided  by  the  agencies  or  to  have 
the  agencies  make  the  estimates  in  accord- 
ance with  his  guidance,  whichever  is  most 
appropriate  and  timely  for  a  particular  pro- 
gram. 

This  authority  of  the  Secretary  is  pro- 
posed to  ensure  the  best  passible  subsidy  es- 
timates. The  Fund  wiU  be  staffed  by  experts 
in  loan  value  and  market  pricing.  The  Fund 
will  alao  be  one  step  removed  from  the  in- 
tereA  group  pressures  faced  by  the  agen- 
cies. Given  the  volume  of  some  program 
transactions,  such  as  FHA  mortgage  insur- 
ance, subsidy  estimates  may  be  made  by  the 
agencies  under  the  guidance  and  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

Under  subsection  (aK3)  the  Secretary  is 
authorized  to  credit  the  Fund  with  agencies' 
subddy  payments.  The  Fund  shall  also  re- 
ceive borrowers'  interest  payments,  any  fees 
or  premliuns  charged  for  the  credit  assist- 
anoci  repayments  on  loan  principal,  the  pro- 
ceeds from  any  loan  asset  or  collateral  sales, 
and  any  collections  on  insurance  contracts. 

Subsection  (aX4)  authorizes  the  Secretary 
to  dlBbuiae  direct  loans  to  the  borrowers,  to 
pay  default  claims  and  to  receive  any  collat- 
eral or  loan  instrument  resulting  from  de- 
fault 

Subsection  (aXS)  establishes  the  authority 
of  the  Secretary  to  sell  loans  without  re- 
couzae  or  assist  agencies  in  selling  them,  and 
to  reinsure  guarantees  or  assist  agencies  in 
reinsuring  them.  The  decision  to  enter  into 
such  sales  and  reinsurance  is  to  be  made  in 
consultation  with  the  Federal  agency  ad- 
miniatering  the  program  and  with  the  con- 
currence of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget 

The  Administration  believes  that  certain 
direet  loans  should  be  exempt  from  the  gen- 
eral requirement  to  be  sold  by  or  with  gruid- 
ancs  frtHn  the  Fund:  AID  functional  devel- 
<wment  assistance.  FAF,  economic  support 
fund,  foreign  military  sales  credit.  Public 
law  480  food-for-peace,  BIA  loans  to  Indian 
tribas.  TVA  energy  conservation  loans,  and 
advances  by  the  Government  National 
Mortgage  Association. 

These  exceptions  are  urged  because  the 
programs  involve  sensitive  foreign  policy 
oxMems,  are  being  made  to  developing 
cotutries  or  because  sale  of  tbe  loan  assets 
is  deemed  to  interfere  with  the  programs' 
opecations. 

In  developing  the  budget  amendments  to 
aootanpany  the  credit  reform  proposal,  the 
Administration  made  the  f oUowlng  assump- 
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tlon  for  tike  reinauranee  of  loan  guarantees: 
In  1988  and  1989,  only  a  portion  of  the  guar- 
anteed student  loan.  Federal  Honaing  Ad- 
mlnstratidn  and  Veterans  Administration 
guaranteea  shaU  be  reinsured  using  assump- 
tions provided  by  OMB;  beginning  in  1990. 
these  and!  other  guuanteed  loan  programs 
would  be  guhJect  to  reinsurance  of  the  fol- 
lowing petoentage  of  their  new  guaranteea: 
46%  in  19*0.  71%  tai  1991.  and  100%  in  1902; 
and  credit  guarantees  extended  under  the 
CCC  export  credit  programs  would  be 
exempt  fibm  the  requirements  to  purchase 
reinsuranae. 

The  Administration  recognlaea  that  rein- 
surance may  not  be  appropriate  for  all  loan 
guarantee  programs,  for  example  guaran- 
teed loana  to  developing  countries.  The  Eco- 
nomic Foley  CouncU  of  the  Cabinet  Intends 
to  establith  a  pQot  program  for  reinsuring 
loan  guaasnteea.  Future  decisions  to  rein- 
sure loana  would  be  based  on  the  experience 
of  this  pilot  program. 

Subaectlon  (aX0)  authorizes  the  Secretary 
to  malntJiin  funding  reserves  to  cover  de- 
faults on  loan  guarantees.  The  reserve  re- 
quirement Is  essential  to  the  future  finan- 
cial status  of  the  Fund.  The  reserves  would 
cover  loaaes  for  guaranteed  loans  that  are 
not  reinstlred. 

Under  sections  7(aX7),  the  Secretary  is  au- 
thorised to  credit  the  Fund  with  interest 
earned  at  a  rate  equivalrait  to  the  interest 
earned  OQ  Treasury  securities  on  the  undis- 
bursed cash  balances  of  the  Fund. 

Subsection  7(aX8).  requires  the  Secretary 
periodlcaBy  to  transfer  to  the  Treasury  gen- 
eral fimd  any  cash  balances  that  exceed  the 
needs  of  the  Fund. 

Section  7(aX9)  requires  the  Secretary  to 
identify  aeparately  each  agency's  credit  ac- 
tivity on  the  Fund's  books.  Separate  record- 
keeping Is  essential  to  evaluation  of  the  pro- 
grams performance  and  setting  subsidy  esti- 
mates. 

SecU<Mi  7(aX10)  requires  the  Secretary  to 
routing  coUect  data  and  information  from 
the  agenties  on  their  credit  portfolios  and 
programs,  and  study  other  methods  to  im- 
prove botii  the  credit  subsidy  estimates  and 
credit  prcBxam  managpment. 

Section  7(b)  enables  the  Secretary  to  ap- 
point or  hire  the  personnel  needed  to  carry 
out  the  functions  of  the  Fund. 
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sacnoii  s. 

Section  8  assigns  certain  responsibilities  to 
the  head  of  each  Fed^al  agency  authorized 
to  make  or  guarantee  loans  covered  by  the 
Act  Specifically,  agency  heads  are  required 
to  provide  the  Secretary  with  the  informa- 
tion needed  to  make  loan  subsidy  calcula- 
tions or  to  make  such  calculations,  propose 
annual  impropriations  for  the  subsidized 
portion  of  their  loans,  conduct  credit  pro- 
grams within  the  limitations  placed  on  the 
volume  of  credit  and  amounts  appropriated 
for  subsidies  in  annual  appropriations  acts, 
safeguard  borrower  rights,  and  credit  all  rel- 
evant loan  collections  to  the  Fund. 

Subsection  (a)  requires  the  agency  heads 
to  provide  loan  documentation  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  lYeasury  on  a  timely  basis.  The  Sec- 
retary is  charged  with  estimating  the 
present  vKlue  of  loan  subsidies.  In  order  to 
do  this,  the  Secretary  wlU  need  timely  infor- 
mation from  the  agencies.  Alternatively,  the 
Secretary  may  require  an  agency  head  to 
calculate  the  subsidy  subject  to  approval  by 
the  Secretary. 

Subsection  (b)  requires  agency  beads  to 
request  anj^M?'  appropriations  sufficient  to 
cover  the  subsidy  portion  of  their  direct 
loan    or    loan    guarantee    programs.    The 


budget  requests  wOl  be  the  basis  for  the 
President's  budget  as  required  by  the 
Budget  and  Accounting  Act  of  1921,  amend- 
ed. In  most  cases,  the  appropriations  for 
subsidy  pasrments  will  be  proposed  as  cur- 
rent definite  appriHiriations,  available  for 
one  year  only.  Where  an)ropriate  for  pro- 
gram requlrementa,  funding  of  subsidies  will 
not  be  limited  to  one  year.  In  addition  defi- 
nite amotmts  wlU  not  be  requested  for  enti- 
Uement  programs  that  are  currentiy  fi- 
nanced with  permanent  indefinite  appro- 
priations, e.g.,  the  Veterans  Administra- 
tion's loan  guaranty  program.  For  these  ac- 
coxmts  indefinite  amounts  will  be  requested, 
but  specific  estimates  will  be  included  in  the 
budget 

Subaectlon  (c)  requires  the  agency  head  to 
operate  the  program  within  the  lesser  of 
program  volume  (credit  budget)  limitation 
on  loan  volume  and  the  appropriation  of 
subsidies. 

Subsection  (d>  requires  the  agency  head  to 
modify  the  programs  loan  or  guarantee  con- 
tracts to  ensure  the  protection  of  the  bor- 
rowers rights  in  the  event  of  sale  or  reinsur- 
ance of  the  loan  agreement.  The  credit 
reform  initiative  wlU  not  alter  current  credit 
programs  or  change  the  existing  authority 
of  agencies  to  operate  credit  programs.  This 
provision  of  the  law  otsures  that  the  proce- 
dural and  substantive  contractual  rights  of 
all  borrowers  wiU  be  protected. 

Subsection  (e)  authorizes  the  agency 
heads  to  retain  guarantee  fees  for  adminis- 
trative costs  of  the  direct  or  guarantee  loan 
program.  This  authorization  is  restricted  to 
those  programs  currently  authorized  to  use 
fees  for  program  costs.  It  is  further  restrict- 
ed to  amounts  q>eclfled  in  Appropriations 
Acts. 

Subsection  (f)  requires  the  agency  heads 
to  pay  to  the  Fund  all  amounts  received 
with  respect  to  any  loan  that  is  obligated  or 
guaranteed  by  the  Fund.  This  requirement 
is  limited  to  the  extent  that  the  agencies 
retain  fees  for  administrative  purposes. 
Agencies  are  required  to  act  as  an  agent  for 
the  Fund  in  the  collection  of  payments  of 
principal  and  Interest  on  loans  as  well  as  to 
credit  these  loan  coUecttons  to  the  Fund  as 
they  are  received. 

SBCnOIl  9.  aUOGKT  THXATMKRT 

One  of  the  most  important  features  of  the 
proposed  Federal  Credit  Reform  Act  of  1987 
is  the  separation  of  the  financing  of  the 
subsidized  portion  of  any  credit  transaction, 
which  will  be  financed  from  program  agency 
resources,  fit>m  the  financing  of  the  unsub- 
sidized  portion,  which  wOl  be  financed  from 
the  Fund.  The  purpose  of  this  section  is  to 
stipulate  the  budgetary  treatment  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  the  President  in  his  budget  sub- 
mission to  the  Congress  and  by  tbe  Con- 
gress in  considering  budget  resolutions,  ap- 
propriations, new  authorizing  legislation, 
and  related  matters.  These  provisions  would 
take  effect  for  direct  loans  obligated  and 
giiaranteed  loans  committed  on  or  after  Oc- 
tober 1. 1987. 

Section  0(a)  q>ecifies  that  when  a  Federal 
agency  obligates  the  Government  to  make  a 
direct  loan,  only  the  subsidy  value  of  the 
direct  loan  is  to  be  regarded  as  an  obligation 
of  the  agency.  Tbe  market  value  of  the 
direct  loan  will  not  be  considered  an  obliga- 
tion of  the  agency,  and  the  agency  will  not 
be  credited  with  any  income  associated  with 
the  loans  (except  that  the  agency  may 
retain  fees  necessary  to  pay  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  direct  loans  that  have  not  been 
sold).  For  any  direct  loan  program,  there- 
fore, budget  authority  and  outlays  related 
to  tbe  subsidy  value  only  will  be  recorded 


for  the  applicable  agency  and  budget  func- 
tion. 

Section  B(b)  specifies  that  when  a  Federal 
agency  commits  the  Government  to  guaran- 
tee a  loan,  the  subsidy  value  of  the  loan 
guarantee  is  to  be  regarded  as  an  obligation 
of  the  sgency.  The  agency  will  not  require 
budgetary  resources  for  defaults,  and  it  will 
not  be  credited  with  any  fees  charged  in 
connection  with  the  guarantee  (except  that 
the  agency  may  retain  fees  necessary  to  pay 
for  the  administration  of  loan  guarantees 
that  have  not  been  reinsured).  For  any  loan 
program,  therefore,  budget  authority  and 
outlays  related  to  the  subsidy  value  will  be 
recorded  for  tbe  applicable  agency  and 
budget  function. 

Section  9(c)  specifies  that  the  Federal 
Credit  Revolving  Fund  will  be  obligated  to 
finance  the  market  value  of  direct  loans  and 
any  outlays  associated  with  loan  guarantees 
that  are  in  excess  of  the  associated  subsidy 
payments.  Therefore,  sny  budget  authority 
or  outlays  associated  with  these  obUgaUons 
will  be  recorded  in  the  accounts  of  the 
Fund.  A  separate  budget  function  wiU  be 
created  to  keep  these  financing  transactions 
separate  from  the  program  functions. 

SaCnOH  10.  AUTHOXIZaTIOH  OP 
APFaOFSIATIOira 

Section  10(a)  authorizes  the  Secretary,  as 
manager  of  the  Fund,  to  borrow  from  the 
general  fund  of  the  Treasury  to  (1)  finance 
direct  loans  to  tbe  extent  that  they  cannot 
be  financed  by  subsidy  payments  from  Fed- 
eral agencies  and  the  proceeds  from  loan 
sale;  and  (2)  pay  claims  resulting  from  de- 
faults on  giiaranteed  loans  to  the  extent 
that  reserves  created  from  subsidy  pay- 
ments from  Federal  agencies  are  not  suffi- 
cient. The  amoimts  borrowed  wiU  be  repaid 
from  the  proceeds  of  loans  that  are  sold,  re- 
payments of  loans  that  are  not  sold,  collec- 
tions on  reinsurance  contracts  and  to  the 
extent  there  are  losses,  amounts  appropri- 
ated pursuant  to  subsection  10(b). 

Section  l(Xb)  authorizes  sppropriations  to 
the  Fund  for  the  purpose  of  repaying  its 
debt  to  the  Treasury.  Such  appropriation 
would  be  necessary  only  to  the  extent  that 
losses  are  sustained  by  the  Fund.  The  subsi- 
dy payments  by  the  agencies  to  the  Fund 
will  be  held  in  reserve  to  cover  losses  frmn 
defaults  and  the  difference  between  interest 
income  and  expense.  However,  if  subsidy  es- 
timates prove  to  be  inaccurate  or  economic 
conditions  change  such  reserves  may  not  be 
sufficient  to  meet  the  Fund's  obligations. 
Since  the  purpose  of  the  subsidy  payments 
from  the  agencies  is  to  measure  estimated 
subsidies  at  the  time  that  credit  levels  are 
being  authorized,  make-up  payments  from 
the  agencies  for  losses  would  be  inappropri- 
ate after  the  point  at  which  direct  loans 
have  been  obligated  or  loan  guarantees  com- 
mitted. 

Section  10(c)  authorizes  appropriations  to 
agencies  for  the  purpose  of  "ft-JTiy  obliga- 
tions for  the  subsidies  associated  with  direct 
loans. 

Section  l(Kd)  authorizes  appropriations  to 
agencies  for  the  purpose  of  "'■Mng  obliga- 
tions for  the  subsidies  associated  with  loan 
guarantees. 

Section  l(Ke)  authorizes  appropriations  to 
cover  the  Treasury  Etepartment's  coats  asso- 
ciated with  the  reform  proposal. 
SBcnoH  1 1.  Taxsntxirr  op  oxposrr  msnaAiics 
AcaHciab 

This  section  discusses  proposed  special 
treatment  under  credit  reform  for  Federal 
deposit  insurance  agencies:  the  Federal  De- 
posit  Insurance   Corporation,   the   Federal 


Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Corporation, 
the  National  Credit  Union  Administration, 
the  Pension  Benefit  Guaranty  Corporation 
and  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commis- 
sion. 

Subsection  (a)  provides  that  under  credit 
reform,  these  agencies  would  be  required  to 
estimate  their  subsidies  but  would  not  be  re- 
quired to  seek  a  limitation  for  their  subsi- 
dies, thereby  not  limiting  the  total  obliga- 
tions that  they  may  incur  to  assist  troubled 
financial  institutions  on  pension  plans.  No 
new  credit  sctivlty  of  these  agencies  shall  be 
required  to  be  financed  through  the  Fund. 
The  loans  or  giuuantees  of  the  agendea 
shall  not  be  subject  to  requirements  for  sale 
or  reinsurance  although  loans  acquired 
from  financial  institutions  could  be  sold. 
They  would  retain  reoxmsibillty  for  esti- 
mating subsidies,  financing  their  loans,  and 
loan  sales  rather  than  transfer  these  re- 
sponsibilities to  the  Fund. 

Subsection  (b)  affirms  the  Administra- 
tion's intent  is  to  recognize  that  these  agen- 
cies provide  a  subsidy  to  the  public,  but  not 
to  limit  the  flexibility  of  their  responses  to 
financial  crises. 

SSCnOR  13.  KPPBCT  OH  OTHKB  LAWS 

Subsection  12(a)  of  the  bill  reaffirms  that 
the  existing  substantive  authority  of  FMer- 
al  agencies  to  make  and  guarantee  loans,  as 
well  as  any  modifications  or  additional  au- 
thority enacted  subsequent  to  the  biU.  re- 
mains intact.  The  requlremenU  of  the  bill 
relate  to  budgetary  treatment,  and  modify 
the  underlying  statutes  only  for  such  pur- 
pose. 

Subsection  12(b)  clarifies  that  the  budget- 
ary treatment  required  by  the  bill  super- 
sedes any  provisions  of  the  law,  including 
thoae  in  specific  credit  program  authorisa- 
tions, which  may  be  inconsistent  with  the 
bOL  For  example,  most  credit  programs  are 
financed  through  revolving  funds  estab- 
lished by  law  for  that  purpose.  The  biU 
would  shift  the  financing  of  all  but  the  sub- 
sidy portion  of  credit  programs  to  the  Fund. 

Subsection  12(cXl)  provides  that  Federal 
agencies  are  authorized  to  issue,  sell,  or 
guarantee  securities  that  are  market  type 
obligations  would  issue,  sell,  or  guarantee 
such  obligations  only  to  the  Secretary.  Even 
though  a  number  of  agencies  are  authorized 
to  borrow  from  the  public,  few  do.  Instead, 
most  borrowing  by  Federal  agencies  is  from 
the  Federal  Financing  Bank  or  directly 
from  the  Treasury  under  existing  law,  be- 
cause it  is  less  expensive  than  issuing  their 
own  securities  and  borrowing  directly  from 
financial  markets.  Other  agencies  are  au- 
thorized to  borrow  only  from  the  Treasury. 
This  law  would  simplify  the  existing  situa- 
tion by  providing  a  single  source  of  borrow- 
ing—the Treasury.  However,  the  Secretary 
could  waive  this  requirement  if  specific  cir- 
cumstances warranted,  for  example,  where 
borrowing  is  Inherent  In  the  operati<xi  of  a 
program. 

Subsection  12(cX2)  specifies  that  a  direct 
loan  disbursed  by  the  Federal  Government 
pursuant  to  the  authority  of  an  agency  to 
guarantee  loans  will  be  subject  to  the  same 
treatment  as  direct  loans  made  pursuant  to 
explicit  authority  for  the  agency  to  make 
direct  loans. 

Subsection  12(dXl)  provides  that  pur- 
chases by  the  Secretary  under  subsection 
12(c)  of  obligations  Issued  by  State  or  local 
public  bodies  snd  guaranteed  by  a  Federal 
agency  shall  be  upon  such  terms  as  may  be 
necessary  to  avoid  an  increase  in  borrowing 
costs  of  the  State  or  local  body. 
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^fHi.>*vi  lacdxa)  would  withortee  Fed- 
eral Bnotae  ■ceDciM  to  make  paymonU  to 
thB  BMreteiT  on  bdiaU  of  State  or  local 
pabUe  bodlea  to  avoid  inoeaetnc  borrowing 
eoiti  to  mdi  bodiei  aa  a  result  of  purchaaea 
tay  tbe  Seentary  under  lubaection  13(c).  Ap- 
ptaprlatlana  tor  au^  payments  would  be 
aatlkoflnd. 

OiiTwnrflnn  IXe)  darlflea  that  repayments 
and  otber  feea  received  from  direct  loan 
gnarantaea  made  bef<»e  October  1.  1987  are 
not  affected  by  this  bUl  and  are  to  be  treat- 
ed aa  they  would  be  prior  to  enactment  of 
tUabOL 


aacnoii  la.  vracnvs  oats 
Tbe  provlaiooa  of  the  Act  senermlly  would 
be  In  effect  immediately  upon  enactment. 
Thia  would  permit  the  Secretary  and  the 
acendea  to  take  such  preparatory  actions  as 
are  neceanry  to  begin  opieratlons  under  the 
new  pneedurea  on  October  1. 1987. 

[Fact  Sheet] 
FkBOUiL  Cubit  Rbokm  Act  op  1987 
Tbe  Adminlatratlm's  credit  reform  pro- 
poaal  eocrects  widely  recogniied  shortcom- 
ings in  the  way  credit  is  treated  in  the 
budget.  The  proposal  would: 

Meaaure  accurately  and  equitably  the  ben- 
eflti  and  ■utaakbes  of  Federal  credit  pro- 


Put  the  coat  of  direct  loan  credit  programs 
on  an  expenditure  basis  equivalent  to  other 
Idnds  of  Federal  spending; 

Reeognlae  the  coat  of  guaranteed  loans  at 
the  time  theae  loans  are  made; 

fticourage  delivoy  of  benefits  in  the  form 
naeful  to  the  needs  of  beneficiaries;  and 

Improve  the  allocation  of  resources 
among  credit  programs  and  between  credit 
and  other  ^Moding. 

Hie  credit  reform  proposal  would  change 
the  present  system  of  accounting  for  credit 
programs  so  that  the  Congress,  the  Admin- 
Istratlim.  and  the  public  could  evaluate  the 
coiti  and  benefits  of  Federal  credit  pro- 
grams the  way  they  now  do  grants,  pur- 
chaaea. or  transfers  of  inccnne. 

cmuR  nsanaar  or  cusir  vk  thk  busgct 

In  FT  19M.  the  Federal  Govemmoit  dis- 
buned  $43  bilUon  in  new  direct  loans  and 
provided  $159  bilUon  in  loan  guarantees.  At 
tbe  end  of  FY  1M«.  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment  held  $3S3  bUllon  in  direct  loans  and 
$450  baiion  in  guaranteed  loans.  Despite 
this  huge  volume  of  resources,  the  budget 
does  not  properly  reflect  credit  transactions. 
The  current  budgetary  treatment  of  Federal 
credit  programs  results  in  an  inaccurate 
measure  of  their  costs.  As  a  result,  the 
budget  provides  an  inappropriate  guide  to 
tbe  anorstiiim  of  leoouroes  involving  credit 
and.  not  surprisingly,  an  ineffective  means 
of  oontroL  Whereas  the  present  budget 
reeords  the  true  cost  of  Federal  purchases, 
granta  and  transfers,  it  does  not  do  so  for 
credit. 

For  direct  loana.  the  preamt  budget  meas- 
ures net  cash  flow— the  new  loans  to  bor- 
rowers minus  interest  received  and  repay- 
ments of  previous  loans.  This  is  inlslpadlng 
in  four  ways: 

(1)  tbe  gross  disbunonent  of  new  loans 
overatatea  their  coat  to  the  government  be- 
cause tbe  government  now  owns  a  financial 
■aet  with  a  real  market  value: 

(3)  tbe  fact  that  loans  are  expected  to  be 
repaid  leavea  the  impression  th^  over  time, 
they  are  rostlfss,  but  this  is  ix>t  so  because 
Federal  credit  programs  provide  subsidies  to 
borrowns; 


(3)  the  subtraction  of  repayments  on  pre- 
vious loans  confuses  the  effect  of  current 
dedtlons;  and 

(4)  the  budget  aooounts  do  not  contain  In- 
fonaation  on  how  much  of  the  new  loan  is  a 
«w|»r<ai  asset  and  how  much  Is  a  subsidy  or 
expenditure. 

Fv  loan  guarantees,  the  present  budget 
doea  not  record  any  costs  unless,  and  until, 
defaults  occur.  At  the  time  the  commitment 
to  auarantee  is  made,  a  loan  guarantee  is 
measured  as  a  "free  good"  when  compared 
with  either  a  grant  or  a  direct  loan. 

BACXOBOnilD  OP  CKKDIT  KDORM 

Because  of  the  inadequacies  of  the 
present  budgetary  treatment  of  credit  trans- 
actions, a  separate  credit  budget  was  created 
to  record,  and  to  place  some  limitation  on, 
the  volume  of  new  direct  loan  obligations 
and  new  guaranteed  loan  commitments.  The 
credit  budget  has  focused  attention  on  the 
dedgions  that  commit  the  Oovemment  to 
new  expenditures.  But  it  does  not  show  the 
size  of  the  subsidies  or  expenditures;  it 
shows  only  the  total  volume  of  credit  assist- 
ed. Thus  it  does  not  diHtlngulsh  between 
procrams  with  deep  subsidies,  like  the  P.L. 
480  export  credits  program  with  a  95  per- 
cent subsidy,  and  those  with  smaller  ones, 
like  the  Rural  EHectrificatlon  Administra- 
tion's loans  to  electricity  distributors  with  a 
13.1  percent  subsidy.  Most  seriously,  howev- 
er, the  credit  budget  is  separate  from  the 
unified  budget,  so  that  tradeoffs  between 
credit  and  other  spending  are  not  made.  Be- 
cause the  subsidy  element  is  not  separated, 
the  tradeoffs  would  probably  be  incorrect  if 
the  comparison  were  made. 

Tbe  inadequacies  of  current  budgeting  for 
credit  have  been  recognized  in  two  bills  that 
the  Congress  considered  during  the  past  few 
yean.  Several  versions  of  the  "Market 
Plaa"  were  proposed  by  Senator  Trible  and 
Congressman  Oradison.  The  later  versions 
of  ttie  bill  simplified  the  original  proposal 
by  modifying  the  requirements  to  sell  all 
ne^y  issued  and  existing  loans  and  to  rein- 
sure all  new  loan  guarantees.  The  "Appro- 
priations Plan"  proposed  by  Senator  Heinz 
wo«lld  estimate  the  true  cost  of  credit  pro- 
graau  and  require  agencies  to  request  ap- 
propriations for  them;  it  would  create  a  cen- 
tral revolving  fund  for  the  unsubeidized  por- 
tions of  direct  and  guaranteed  loans. 

OZDIT  RSrORM  DOKS  HOT  APFSCT  PROGRAM 
OOALS  OR  RXSOURCKS 

Credit  reform  is  an  improved  budgetary 
tool  It  does  not,  by  itself,  alter  programs  or 
resource  allocation. 

Mbthing  in  credit  reform  alters  the  credit 
programs  that  tbe  Congress  has  enacted  or 
chNiges  the  existing  authority  of  agencies 
to  operate  credit  programs.  Agencies  wQl 
continue  to  arrange  and  approve  direct 
loans  and  loan  guarantees  in  the  way  they 
do  now. 

It  does  nothing  to  alter  the  Congress'  dis- 
cretion to  establish  the  amount  of  loans 
that  may  be  granted.  What  it  does  do  is  to 
put  the  budgetary  resources  provided  to 
credit  programs  through  the  appropriations 
process  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  budget- 
ary resources  provided  to  other  programs. 

It  does  nothing  to  alter  tbe  existing  legal 
or  contractual  rights  of  the  borrowers. 

"nie  proposed  budgetary  treatment  of 
credit  affects  the  defidt  only  to  the  extent 
that  loan  assets  are  sold  and  guaranteed 
loans  are  reinsured.  The  "scoring"  of  the 
Administration's  credit  reform  proposal  is 
itsslf  deficit  neutral. 

Credit  reform  uses  loan  asset  sales  and 
guaranteed  loan  reinsurance  as  a  tool  to 


help  estgbUsh  the  true  value  of  Federal 
credit  programs  and  as  a  vehicle  to  use  the 
private  aector  to  manage  collections.  The 
primary  purpose  of  the  loan  sales  is  not  to 
reduce  the  deficit— it  is  for  good  credit  man- 
agement. The  deficit  savings  achieved  by 
loan  aaast  sales  are  increasingly  offset  by 
the  loss  9f  payments  of  principal  and  inter- 
est as  web  as  by  outlays  for  the  purchase  of 
reinsurance  for  guaranteed  loans.  In  sum. 
the  AdsAinistration  would  support  credit 
reform  with  loan  asset  sales  and  guaranteed 
loan  reinsurance  even  if  there  were  no 
impact,  oa  the  deficit  at  alL 

soasmiss:  kzt  to  crxdit  rxporm 

A  new  Federal  credit  revolving  fund  would 
be  estabVahed  within  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment. In  addition  to  funding  loans  and  over- 
seeing the  sale  of  direct  loans  and  the  rein- 
surance of  guaranteed  loans,  a  major  re- 
Bponsibiltty  of  the  fund  Is  estimating  the 
subsidies  for  agency  loans. 

A  large  part  of  the  ultimate  success  of  this 
plan  will  dei)end  on  the  ability  of  the  fund 
to  establlidi  correct  subsidy  values  for  direct 
loans  and  loan  giiarantees.  The  subsidy  esti- 
mate should  provide  a  measure  of  the  grant- 
equivaleat  costs  of  the  current  period  loan 
obligations  and  guarantee  commitments. 
One  way  to  estimate  that  subsidy  is  to  sell 
the  direct  loans  or  reinsure  loan  guarantees. 
This  approach  would  determine  the  grant- 
equivalent  costs  of  a  direct  loan  by  compar- 
ing the  market  value  of  tbe  loan  with  its 
face  value.  The  grant-equivalent  costs  of  a 
loan  guvantee  would  be  measured  as  the 
cost  of  getting  the  private  sector  to  assume 
the  liability,  i.e.,  the  cost  of  reinsurance.  If 
loans  are  sold  or  reinsiued,  then  an  aspects 
of  the  logn  are  taken  into  account— adminis- 
trative costs,  cost  of  capital,  default  risks, 
after-tax  return  on  investment,  availability 
of  credit;  and  statutory  forbearance  provi- 
sions. 

However,  it  Is  not  necessary  to  actually 
sell  or  feinsure  all  loans  to  estimate  the 
grant-equivalent  costs.  It  Is  possible  to  esti- 
mate the  cost  of  comparable  loans  made  to 
competitive  markets  by  reviewing  data  that 
are  available  from  private  sector  loan  trans- 
actions. Although  this  approach  is  subject 
to  a  margin  of  error,  it  has  the  advantage  of 
avoiding  problems  that  arise  in  selling  or  re- 
insuring certain  types  of  loans.  The  credit 
reform  proposal  would  estimate  subsidies  by 
using  a  Siix  of  actual  loan  sales  and  reinsur- 
ance with  estimates  made  by  the  fund  using 
private  aector  loan  data.  For  example,  in  FY 
1988,  out  of  $3.6  billion  in  direct  loan  dis- 
bursements, sales  of  $1.8  billion  are 
planned,  resulting  in  receipts  of  $1.5  biUion. 
In  tbe  same  year,  out  of  $176  billion  in  guar- 
anteed toan  commitments,  it  Is  anticipated 
that  about  $8  billion  of  reinsurance  will  be 
purchased  at  a  cost  of  $0.5  billion.  The  table 
at  the  end  of  this  fact  sheet  shows  the 
impact  (tf  this  proposal  by  function. 

HOW  THX  PIAH  WOULD  WORK 

Credit  transactions  would  be  measured  in 
signiflcactly  new  ways  under  the  credit 
reform  vroposaL 

For  direct  loans: 

Federal  agencies  would  be  required  to 
obtain  appropriations  equal  to  the  estimat- 
ed graiA-equivalent  subsidy  of  the  direct 
loans  they  make. 

An  agency  would  continue  to  accept  and 
process  applications  for  new  direct  loans  as 
it  does  now.  As  loans  are  disbursed  to  recipi- 
ents, the  agency  would  pay  the  fund  for  the 
subsidy  represented  by  those  disbursements. 
That  subsidy  pajrment  would  be  recorded  as 
an  outJay  of  the  originating  agency.  The 


fund  itself  would  provide  the  unsubsldized 
balance  of  the  loan  amount  through  the  use 
of  its  permanent  indefinite  budget  author- 
ity. 

Direct  loans  would  be  sold  to  the  public  or 
held  by  the  fund  if  they  were  exempt  from 
sale.  If  the  loans  were  sold,  the  sales  would 
be  made  on  a  nonrecourse  basis  and  the  col- 
lections from  the  sale  would  be  an  offsetting 
collection  to  the  fund.  (Nonrecourse  ;ssans 
that  the  private  sector  would  accept  risks  of 
the  loans  acquired:  no  F'ederal  guarantee 
would  accompany  them.)  If  the  loans  were 
held,  the  agency  would  service  the  loan  on 
behalf  of  the  fund.  Principal  and  Interest 
payments  received  by  the  agency  would  be 
forwarded  to  the  fund. 

Not  all  direct  loan  programs  wlU  be  in- 
cluded in  the  credit  reform  proposal.  Those 
now  planned  for  exclusion  are  the  CXC 
commodity  loan  program,  which  is  more  of 
a  commodity  purchase  program  than  a 
credit  program,  and  direct  loans  that  result 
from  defaulted  guaranteed  loans,  which  are 
more  of  an  extension  of  the  loan  collection 
process  than  they  are  new  loans.  In  addi- 
tion, several  programs  will  be  included  In 
the  credit  reform  proposal  but  will  be 
exempt  from  requirements  to  seU  loan 
assets.  For  example.  International  loans 
with  foreign  policy  ramifications  and  loans 
made  by  financial  regulators  will  not  be  re- 
quired to  be  sold.  The  actual  decision  about 
which  loans  to  sell  and  which  to  hold  should 
be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  or  his  representatives,  who  are 
the  officials  with  ultimate  responsibility  for 
operating  the  fund,  subject  to  normal  Office 
of  Mtuiagement  and  Budget  review. 

For  loan  guarantees: 

Federal  agencies  would  be  required  to 
obtain  appropriations  equal  to  the  estimat- 
ed grant-equivalent  subsidy  of  the  loan 
guarantees  they  make. 

Agencies  would  continue  to  accept  and 
process  applications  for  new  guaranteed 
loans  as  they  do  now.  At  the  same  time  as  a 
guaranteed  loan  is  issued  by  a  lender,  an 
agency  would  pay  the  fund  for  the  subsidy 
represented  by  that  loan.  The  subsidy  pay- 
ment would  be  recorded  as  an  outlay  of  the 
originating  agency.  This  procedure  means 
that,  for  the  first  time,  loan  guarantees 
would  require  the  use  of  budgetary  re- 
sources. The  agency  would  also  transfer  to 
the  fund  the  fees  paid  by  the  borrower. 

Guaranteed  loans  could  either  remain  a 
contingent  liability  of  the  fund  or  be  retn- 
stu^d  with  the  private  sector.  If  reinsured, 
the  cost  of  reinsurance  would  be  an  outlay 
of  the  fund  and  the  cost  of  any  future  de- 
faults would  be  borne  by  the  private  rein- 
surer. If  the  loans  were  held  by  the  fund, 
they  would  continue  to  be  insured  by  the 
Oovemment.  The  subsidies  and  fees,  plus 
the  interest  thereon,  would  constitute  a  re- 
serve; the  cost  of  any  future  defaults  would 
be  borne  by  the  fund. 

E^rentually  it  is  anticipated  that  almost  all 
guaranteed  loans  wUl  be  reinsured,  but  this 
aspect  of  the  program  will  be  phased-in  over 
a  5-year  period  In  order  to  allow  the  reinsur- 
ance industry  to  develop.  As  the  Insurance 
industry  becomes  more  familiar  with  the 
type  of  rlslu  guaranteed  by  the  Govern- 
ment, reinsurance  markets  can  be  ex[>ected 
to  develop  for  the  full  range  of  Federal 
guarantees.  For  1988.  It  Is  expected  that  re- 
insurance will  be  purchased  for  only  a  por- 
tion of  the  housing  and  student  loans  guar- 
anteed by  the  Government.  Meanwhile,  the 
Working  Group  on  Federal  Credit  Policy 
will  be  developing  guidelines  for  reinsuring 
loan  guarantees  as  well  as  looking  into  how 
to  improve  the  collections  process. 


PUIfCnOIIB  OP  THX  PUHD 

Treasury  would  assimie  the  following  ad- 
ministrative functions  in  order  to  imple- 
ment credit  reform: 

Establish  an  automated  accounting  and 
control  system  to  keep  track  of  the  status  of 
the  fund's  lending  activity  and  ensure  that 
agency  credit  activity  Is  limited  to  the 
amounts  appropriated  for  subsidy  costs. 

Estimate  the  subsidy  value  for  loans  so 
that  the  program  agency  can  request  appro- 
priations for  the  subsidy  amount. 

Provide  oversight  of  loan  asset  sales  that 
wUl  be  conducted  by  program  agencies. 
However,  Treasury  would  have  permissive 
authority  to  make  such  sales  itself. 

Provide  oversight  of  insurance  purchased 
from  private  insurers  that  will  be  done  by 
program  agencies.  However.  Treasury  would 
have  permissive  authority  to  purcliase  such 
insurance  itself. 

Hold  as  collateral  any  assets  that  result 
from  the  default  of  borrowers.  Treasury 
would  oversee  the  liquidation  of  such  collat- 
eral by  program  agencies,  although  Treas- 
ury would  have  permissive  authority  to  sell 
such  assets  itself. 

The  credit  revolving  fimd  would  be  sepa- 
rate from  the  Federal  Financing  Bank 
(FFB)  and  the  PPB  will  be  gradually 
phased-out  as  the  loans  it  currently  holds 
are  repaid.* 


DEPARTMENT  OP  ENERGY 
REPORT/ENERGY  SECURITY 

•  Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  am  very 
pleased  that  Energy  Secretary  John 
Herrington  in  testimony  presented 
today  before  the  House  Sub(x>mmittee 
on  Energy  and  Power  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Commerce  strongly 
rejected  an  oil  imi)ort  fee  as  the 
answer  to  spur  our  domestic  oil  and 
gas  industry  and  to  check  the  flow  of 
oil  imports  into  the  United  States. 

Specifically,  Secretary  Herrington 
remarked  that  "A  flat  oil  import  fee, 
for  example,  would  raise  the  cost  of  oil 
and  oil  substitutes  above  the  levels 
paid  In  other  coimtries  which  would 
seilously  reduce  the  Nation's  economic 
growth,  increase  inflation  and  reduce 
U.S.  competitiveness."  The  Secretary 
also  commented  that  "a  $10  import 
fee,  other  variations  of  this  fee  and 
other  options  in  this  category,  includ- 
ing direct  subsidies,  would  make  the 
cure  worse  than  the  disease." 

Mr.  President,  Secretary  Herring- 
ton's  remarks  on  the  oil  import  fee 
option  before  the  House  Subcommit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Power  and  the  find- 
ings of  the  I>epartment  of  Energy's 
report  on  Energy  Security  released 
yesterday  are  most  constructive  and 
responsible.  That  is  exactly  what  I 
have  been  saying  all  along.  An  oil 
import  fee  will  cost  us  more  than  it  is 
worth. 

If  the  oil  industry  needs  help  and  if 
we  need  more  secure  supplies  of  petro- 
leum, there  are  fairer  and  more  effec- 
tive ways  of  accomplishing  these  goals 
without  penalizing  the  oil  consimiers 
of  the  Northeast. 

As  I  commented  when  I  introduced 
Senate  Resolution  97,  the  imposition 
of  an  oil  import  fee,  while  providing 


relief  to  our  domestic  oil  producing 
region,  would  impose  a  substantial 
burden  on  consimiers  In  the  North- 
east, especially  throughout  New  Eng- 
land 

I  remain  strongly  opposed  to  the  im- 
position of  an  oil  import  fee.  with  the 
costs  being  borne  out  of  proportion  by 
consimiers  and  industry  in  the  North- 
east and  upper  Midwest  regions.  I  am 
very  pleased  that  Energy  Secretary 
Herrington  and  the  Department  of 
Energy  report  on  energy  security 
clearly  reject  an  oU  in^wrt  fee  as  a 
viable  option  in  responding  to  the  con- 
cerns of  our  domestic  petroleum  indus- 
try and  oil  supply  interruption. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  Energy 
Secretary  Herrington's  testimony 
today  before  the  House  Subcommittee 
on  Energy  and  Power  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcobo. 

The  report  follows: 

Statemknt  op  Jorh  S.  Hxrrirctoh, 
Sbcretart  op  Ehxrgt 

Mr.  CJhairman  and  members  of  the  sub- 
committee: yesterday  the  Department  of 
Energy  released  the  results  of  the  review  of 
eneregy-related  national  security  concerns 
requested  by  President  Reagan  in  reqwnae 
to  declining  domestic  oil  production  and 
rising  oil  imports. 

The  report.  "Energy  Security."  which  was 
conducted  with  interdepartmental  and 
interagency  technical  support,  covers  all  as- 
pects of  U.S.  energy  supply  and  denumd — 
and  their  Implications  for  our  energy  securi- 
ty. 

In  aimouncing  this  review,  the  President 
stated  that  a  strong  energy  Industry  is  es- 
sential to  our  national  security  and  that 
America  must  never  again  be  left  dependent 
upon  unreliable  foreign  sources  of  oil.  These 
energy  security  objectives  served  as  impor- 
tant parameters  In  the  Department  of 
Energy  review. 

In  the  course  of  this  review,  we  addressed 
several  critical  questions:  is  there  an  energy 
security  or  national  security  problem,  and. 
if  so,  what  is  the  nature  of  the  problem? 
What  are  the  policy  options?  What  are  the 
costs  and  the  t)enefits  of  the  options?  How 
can  we  meet  the  challenges  of  sustaining  a 
strong  energy  industry  and  avoiding  overde- 
pendence  on  Insecure  foreign  oil?  And,  final- 
ly, how  can  we  work  to  mitigate  the  impact 
of  a  supply  disruption  and  lessen  exposure 
to  price  manipulation?  Throughout  the 
review  process,  our  overriding  concern  was 
how  can  we  best  foster  an  adequate  supply 
of  energy  at  a  reasonable  cost  for  all  Ameri- 
cans. 

The  approach  and  methodology  we've 
taken  in  our  analysis  is  multifaceted.  First 
we  developed  a  comprehensive  assessment 
of  the  facts.  We  developed  a  world  energy 
outlook.  We  analyzed  each  major  energy 
source— and  conservation  and  efficiency.  We 
set  out  a  range  of  policy  options  and  sub- 
jected them  to  extensive  analysis.  More 
than  250  submissions  from  a  wide  array  of 
organizations  and  Individuals  were  consid- 
ered. One  of  our  underlying  goals  was  to 
provide  a  sound  data  base  in  which  we  could 
rationally  evaluate  the  poUcy  choices  which 
must  l)e  made  to  secure  our  energy  future. 

This  report  shows  that  although  we  have 
made  gains  in  energy  security  in  the  last  six 
years— and  while  our  energy  security  re- 
mains strong  in  the  short  term— there  is  Jus- 
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by  the  Hungarian  Polltlboro  to  the 
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tttfTr**~'  for  111*!'?'"'  ecneeni  both  over  the 
difflealt  mIJ'wIi'miiiIi  golnc  on  In  our  dome*- 
tte  oO  and  lu  indivtry  and  rteinc  oil  Im- 


on  our  projeetlonc  the  United 
«Mtnc  dependence  on  f  or- 
lof  ollvtth  tanporta  reeehlnc  SO 
,  or  8  to  10  minion  barreta  per  day  by 
tlM  early  (o  inld-1900^  While  the  reeent  de- 
cUne  in  ofl  prloea  beneflta  the  general  eoono- 
Hiy  at  the  moment,  it  createa  lerioua  adjuit- 
I  (or  the  nnited  State*  oQ  and 
Overall,  the  current  situation 
tumeivatlop.  tanpedea  the  shift 
to  natural  gaa,  coal,  nadear  and  other  sub- 
itttatea  for  oO.  It  slows  new  energy  technol- 
whldi  win  be  Important  for  further 
rseonfty. 

It  is  dear,  baaed  on  theae  findings  and 
this  review,  that  the  suddenness  and  severi- 
ty of  the  oil  market  price  decline  has  ad- 
versely affected  significant  segmoits  of  the 
United  Statea  Petroleum  Industry: 

Ckpttal  eipendlturee  fw  oD  exploration 
and  devekiiBient  have  dropped  by  nearly  60 
percent  simy  IMl^ 

DrflUng  activity  readied  a  46-year  low  In 
UM: 

The  number  of  aetamk  crews  employed  In 
mld-19M  was  down  60  percent  from  the  pre- 


By  the  end  of  1906.  150,000  oO  Industry 
Jobs  have  been  k»t;  and 

Average  daily  UjB.  oH  productiim  fell  by 
•00.000  barrds  during  1986. 

This  oH  marlcet  decline  has  been  exacer- 
bated by  the  tect  that  business  decisions 
were  made  on  hlatorlcally  liigh  price  expec- 
tatiou  which  havent  been  fulfilled.  Cou- 
pled with  this  productlaD  decline  Is  In- 
creased i-*mtmimt»r  dwnand  for  oil.  which  to- 
gether have  reiulted  in  a  rise  of  one  million 
barrds  per  day  in  ofl  impOTts. 

Based  on  this  snalysis.  the  weakening  of 
our  dameatie  ofl  infrastructure  holds  the  po- 
tential for  significant,  detrimental  ramlf ica- 
tiona  for  our  energy  security  if  action  Is  not 
taken.  FUllng  domeatic  ofl  production  and 
toereosing  dependence  on  foreign  oQ  present 
a  difiercnt  sK  of  problems  frran  those  that 
existed  at  the  onaet  of  this  administration, 
but  I  believe  that  the  need  to  address  this 
cliallengr  la  no  less  urgent  than  when  this 
Natlan  was  confronted  with  two  oO  supply 
taitenupticns  in  the  1970's. 

One  critical  element  of  energy  security  Is 
a  strong  domestic  energy  industry— In  par- 
ticular, a  vigorous  ofl  and  gas  industry.  Even 
with  continued  conservation  snd  efficien- 
cy—and snlMtantial  oontrlbutimis  from 
other  energy  resources  Uke  coal,  nuclear 
and  rcnewaMae  no  conclusion  can  be 
drawn  other  than  the  fact  tliat  our  energy 
seuultj  Is  linked  to  the  fate  and  fortunes  of 
our  domestic  petroleum  Industry  through 
this  century. 

There  are  two  broad  courses  of  action  that 
need  to  be  pursued.  We  must  continue  to 
reach  a  balanred  energy  mix  and  to  guard 
against  supply  disrupticms.  ^ledfically,  this 
means  a  continued  commitment  to  clean 
coal  technology,  reform  of  the  nuclear  li- 
censing proceas,  reauthcHisatlon  of  Price- 
Andenon.  progress  In  development  of  a  nu- 
clear waste  repository,  continued  fimding  of 
high-risk  conservation  and  renewable 
energy  leseardi.  investment  in  basic  science 
researdi  and  maintenance  of  a  strong  stra- 
tegic petroleum  reaerve. 

Our  second  maj<n'  objective  must  be  to  im- 
prove the  situation  of  the  domestic  oU  and 
gas  industry.  The  energy  security  report  to 
the  President  identifies  nearly  two  dozen 
majOT  options  available  to  us.  In  general. 


these  options  fall  into  three  major  catego- 
ries baaed  on  our  analysis. 

First  there  are  policy  options  that  carry 
positive  economic  benefits  across-the-board 
and  muke  good  sense  under  any  plausible 
energy  scenario,  now  and  In  the  future.  As 
an  ataa>lute  nrHnimnm,  these  options,  which 
have  been  supported  by  the  administration, 
need  to  be  the  starting  point  for  further 
action.  They  include: 

Repeal  of  the  windfall  profit  tax,  which 
currently  produces  virtually  no  revenue  and 
is  a  oounterlncentive  to  industry  invest- 
ment: 

Comprehensive  natural  gas  reform,  in 
eluding  wellhead  price  decontrol,  mandato- 
ry contract  carriage  and  demand  restraint 
repeal,  which  would  encourage  the  produc- 
tion of  an  estimated  30  trillion  cubic  feet  of 
additional  gas,  the  equivalent  of  5.3  billion 
barrels  of  oil; 

Adoption  of  key  regulatory  reform  provi- 
sions Of  the  1086  Oil  and  Oas  I>roduction 
RevitaUzatlon  Act.  SpecificaUy: 

Extending  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  deadline  to  report  to  Congress  on 
the  degree  of  hazard  from  oil  and  gas  pro- 
duction wastes; 

Clarifying  the  exemption  from  under- 
ground storage  tank  regulations  for  small 
tempMtiry  collection  devices  called  for  in 
the  1064  hazardous  and  solid  waste  amend- 
ments, where  there  are  negligible  environ- 
mental impacts; 

Permitting  land  treatment  and  recycling 
of  oil  and  gas  wastes  when  studies  have 
demovtrated  that  the  practices  do  not 
threaten  public  health  or  the  environment: 

Environmentally  sound  oil  and  gas  explo- 
ration and  development  of  the  Outer  Conti- 
nental Shelf,  now  tying  up  an  estimated  2  to 
5  bUlioi  barrels  of  ofl; 

Environmentally  soimd  oU  and  gas  explo- 
ration and  prudent  energy-related  develop- 
ment of  the  Arctic  Naticmal  Wildlife  Refuge 
Coastal  Plain,  which  may  have  "in  place"  oil 
of  up  to  30  billion  barrels;  and 

Maintenance  of  a  strong  strategic  petrole- 
um reserve  fUl  rate  to  reinforce  deterrence 
against  an  oil  supply  interruption. 

A  second  major  set  of  options— most  nota- 
bly an  oil  import  fee,  a  gasoline  tax,  and 
proposals  that  call  for  direct  subsidies  for 
the  industry— fall  in  the  category  of  options 
which  clearly  increase  production  or  achieve 
one  or  more  energy  security  objectives,  such 
as  conservation.  They  also  raise  some  Feder- 
al revenues.  There  are,  however,  significant, 
inherently  counterproductive  costs  to  these 
options,  which  severely  undermine  any  pos- 
sible benefits.  These  benefits  would  only  be 
produced  at  great  cost  to  the  economy  and 
the  consiuner. 

A  flat  oil  import  fee,  for  example,  would 
raise  the  cost  of  oU  and  oil  substitute  above 
the  levels  paid  in  other  countries  which 
would  seriously  reduce  the  Nation's  econom- 
ic growth,  increase  inflation  and  reduce  U.S. 
compotitiveness.  In  the  case  of  a  $10  per 
barrel  fee,  the  report  concludes  that  the  net 
cumulative  costs  over  the  next  decade  could 
miproach  $200  billion.  A  $10  import  fee, 
other  variations  of  this  fee  and  other  op- 
tions In  this  category,  including  direct  subsi- 
dies. Would  make  the  cure  worse  than  the 
disease. 

Added  to  tliis  economic  cost  Is  the  likeli- 
hood tliat  the  fee  would  be  extremely  com- 
plex and  burdensome  to  administer.  Fee  ex- 
emptions or  refunds  of  the  fee  would  un- 
doubtedly be  requested  by  UJS.  petrochemi- 
cal companies,  other  energy-intensive 
export  industries,  and  particular  regions  of 
the  country,  as  weU  as  by  close  trading  part- 


ners. A  fee  raises  the  n.S.  crude  oU  price 
and  encoutfages  accelerated  production  of 
UjS.  reservts.  leaving  smaller  reserves  here 
for  future  production  and  impairing  long- 
term  energtr  security.  For  these  reasons.  I 
do  not  belldve  an  oU  Import  fee  makes  sense. 

A  third  category  Includes  options  that  can 
provide  production  Increases  through  tax 
Incentives  ibr  exploration  and  development. 
Based  on  the  analyses  provided  In  this 
energy  security  report,  these  options  boost 
production.  whUe  avoiding  the  huge  costs 
associated  With  proposals  like  an  oU  import 
fee.  These  options  merit  further  examina- 
tion and  evgluation.  Such  options  have  to  be 
weighed  cafefully  In  terms  of  their  net  costs 
and  benefits.  Of  course,  to  move  forward 
with  these  kinds  of  options  would  require 
reopening  tax  Issues  settled  last  year— an 
approach  which  has  not,  in  general,  been  fa- 
vored by  the  administration.  It  is  my  inten- 
tion to  submit  these  proposals  to  the  domes- 
tic policy  cduncU  and  the  cabinet  for  consid- 
eration and  review. 

I  believe  our  energy  security  report  to  the 
President  is  the  first  step  in  focusing  atten- 
tion on  the  serious  energy  security  chal- 
lenges faciag  the  Nation.  This  report  pro- 
vides a  solid,  technical  data  base  and  the  op- 
tions for  further  action  by  the  administra- 
tion and  the  Congress  to  preserve  energy  se- 
curity. Energy  security  is  a  vital  part  of  the 
foundation  on  which  our  economy  and  na- 
tional security  rest.  We  must  recognize  the 
warning  slffis  and  take  thoughtful  and  pru- 
dent action  that  meets  our  responsibilities 
to  consumers,  industry,  our  environment 
and  public  health,  and  other  national  goals 
alike.  It  is  my  hope  that  Congress  will  use 
this  report  to  the  President  on  energy  secu- 
rity as  a  focal  point  for  serious  discussion  of 
Olsons  to  Dteaerve  energy  security.* 


HUNGARIAN  INDEPEafDENCE 
DAY 

•  Mr.  IiAUTENBERO.  Mr.  President, 
on  Sundajy,  Ifarch  15,  1987,  Hungar- 
ians Joined  together  to  remember  an 
important  day  in  history,  Hungarian 
Independence  Day. 

In  Budapest,  some  1,500  Hungarians 
marched  through  the  capital  to  dem- 
onstrate their  hope  for  a  free  and  in- 
dependent country.  Their  hopes  were 
shared  by  the  Hungarian  community 
in  America,  and  by  all  Americans. 

On  March  15,  1841,  Hungary  was  de- 
clared a  constitutional  monarchy 
under  the  Hapsburg  crown.  Austria  re- 
sponded to  this  event  by  declaring 
war,  and  the  following  year  Lajos  Kos- 
suth proilaimed  an  independent  re- 
public. Shortly  thereafter,  Russian 
forces  Joined  with  those  of  Austria  to 
crush  the  Hungarian  rebellion.  After 
much  bloodshed,  Hungarian  rebels 
were  qiiieted. 

On  this  important  day,  Hungarians 
pay  tribute  to  the  many  brave  individ- 
uals who  have  continually  sought  to 
free  the  Hungarian  people  from  op- 
pression; who  have  sought  to  end  the 
political  and  economic  domination  of 
Hungary  by  the  Soviet  Union;  who 
still  cherish  the  dream  of  a  Hungary 
free  from  oppression. 

One  of  these  individuals  is  Imre 
Nagy.  In  1956.  Mr.  Nagy  was  elected 


by  the  Hungarian  Politlboro  to  the 
premiership  of  Hungary.  Immediately 
after  his  election.  Mr.  Nagy  boldly  an- 
nounced Hungary's  neutrality,  its 
withdrawal  from  the  Warsaw  Pact, 
and  his  intention  to  hold  free  elec- 
tions. Under  his  brave  leadership,  the 
Hungarians  fought  the  Hungsirlan 
Revolution  in  1956. 

He  suffered  for  his  role  in  spreading 
democratic  ideas  in  Hungary.  He  was 
executed  by  the  regime  of  Janos 
Kadar,  and  he  now  lies  buried  in  an 
unmarked  grave.  His  name  is  not  per- 
mitted to  be  spolten  in  praise  in  Hun- 
gary. All  suggestions  that  Mr.  Nagy  be 
restored  to  honor  have  fallen  on  deaf 
ears. 

On  March  15,  Himgarians  gathered 
to  honor  courageous  individuals  like 
Imre  Nagy  who  died  in  the  name  of 
freedom.  They  also  rededicated  them- 
selves to  continuing  their  struggle  for 
freedom— freedom  of  speech,  freedom 
of  assembly,  and  freedom  of  the  press. 
I  join  them  in  honoring  these  brave  in- 
dividuals, in  encouraging  them  to  con- 
tinue with  their  struggle,  and  in  ex- 
pressing my  solidarity  with  their 
fight.* 


SPECIAL  OLYMPICS  WEEK 

•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  cosponsor  legislation  to  desig- 
nate Augiist  2-8,  1987,  as  "Internation- 
al Special  Olympics  Week"  and  August 
3,  1987,  as  "International  Special 
Olympics  Day."  I  commend  my  col- 
league from  Indiana  [Mr.  Lugar]  for 
introducing  such  worthy  legislation  to 
benefit  the  mentally  retarded. 

The  international  special  Olympics' 
movement  touches  the  heart  and  mind 
of  every  handicapped  individual 
aroimd  the  world.  We  all  wholeheart- 
edly support  encouraging  the  mentally 
retarded  to  maximize  their  full  poten- 
tial. 

The  special  Olympics  began  in  June 
1963  with  a  day  care  camp.  This  small 
project  inspired  various  groups  and  in- 
dividuals around  the  country  to  reach 
out  to  the  mentally  retarded.  Their 
enthusiasm  lead  to  the  formation  of 
special  Olympics  programs  on  the 
local.  State,  and  regional  levels. 

Today,  more  than  1  million  athletes 
compete  each  year  in  Olympic  activi- 
ties. These  competitions  are  held  in 
over  20.000  communities  in  every  State 
in  the  country  and  in  65  foreign  coun- 
tries. 

I  have  been  a  strong  supporter  of 
special  Olympics.  Last  year,  tliis  group 
was  one  of  many  handicapped  groups 
that  I  assisted  in  receiving  Federal 
money  for  an  international  Olympics.  I 
was  pleased  to  be  instrumental  in  sup- 
porting tills  worthy  organization. 

Again.  I  thank  and  commend  Sena- 
tor Lugar  for  his  interest  in  and  com- 
mitment to  this  matter.* 


NATIONAL  DOWN  SYNDROME 
MONTH 

•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  support  legislation  that  will 
designate  October  as  "National  Down 
Syndrome  Month."  Continued  devel- 
opment of  medical  and  educational 
programs  dealing  with  Down  aya- 
drome  must  be  encoiu-aged. 

Down  syndrome  occurs  as  a  result  of 
an  extra  chromosome— No.  21— and  af- 
fects the  phsrsical  and  mental  develop- 
ment of  I  out  of  every  1,000  people 
bom.  Until  recently,  people  with 
Down  syndit>me  were  burdened  with 
the  presumption  that  they  could  not 
lead  meaningful,  productive  lives.  This 
need  no  longer  be  the  case.  Medical 
science  now  has  the  ability  to  correct  a 
number  of  disorders  associated  with 
this  genetic  defect. 

The  education  of  the  developmental- 
ly  disabled  has  drastically  improved  in 
the  past  few  years.  Young,  develop- 
mentally  disabled  individuals  can  now 
become  productive  members  of  our 
communities.  More  and  more  we  are 
made  aware  of  their  contributions  to 
society.  Persons  with  Down  syndrome 
should  not  be  seen  as  liabilities,  but  as 
people  who  need  our  understanding 
and  encouragement  in  their  quest  to 
attain  their  goals. 

In  the  past,  people  bom  with  Down 
syndrome  were  automatically  thought 
to  be  doomed  to  life  in  an  institution. 
Now,  we  have  a  responsibility  to  make 
sure  that  these  people  are  given  a 
chance  to  live  their  lives  to  the  fullest. 
We  must  ensure  that  these  people  are 
treated  as  citizens  with  full  apprecia- 
tion of  their  himian  dignity. 

Greater  public  awareness  will  en- 
hance the  recognition  of  the  contribu- 
tions that  these  citizens  can  make.  I 
am  confident  that  the  recognition  of 
"National  Down  Syndrome  Month" 
wiU  promote  this  public  awareness, 
and  I  am  pleased  to  add  my  name  as  a 
cosponsor  of  tills  legislation. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  President.* 


COMPETITION  AND  WORLD 
TRADE 

*  Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  John 
F.  Akers,  chairman  of  the  board  of 
IBM,  recently  offered  some  provoca- 
tive comments  before  the  Economic 
Club  of  Detroit  on  the  subject  of  com- 
petition and  its  role  in  U.S.  trade 
policy.  I  would  like  to  bring  his  state- 
ment to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
and  ask  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Recoed. 

The  statement  follows: 

Remarks  bt:  John  F.  Akeks 

I'd  like  to  talk  today  about  a  subject  that 
has  gone  from  challenge  to  cUch6  to  buzz- 
word: the  competitiveness  of  the  United 
States  in  a  tough  economic  world.  And  I'd 
like  to  begin  with  some  well-known  words  of 
one  of  the  greatest  competitors  this  dty 
ever  produced— the  Brown  Bomber,  Joe 
Louis. 


You  may  recall  that  Louis  once  faced  an 
opponent  who  claimed  he  could  outpoint 
the  champ  by  backpedallng— staying  out  of 
reach  for  15  roimds.  And  you  may  recall  Joe 
said:  "He  can  run.  but  he  can't  hide." 

No  question  about  it:  In  today's  interna- 
tional competition,  much  of  America  seems 
to  be  on  the  run. 

We  are  living  beyond  our  means,  as  meas- 
ured by  the  Federal  budget  deficit.  We  are 
losing  market  share,  as  measured  by  the 
trade  deficit.  Our  national  savings  rate  is 
down  to  about  three  percent  of  disposable 
income— three  percent — against  Germany's 
12  percent  and  Je^yan's  16  percent.  We  owe  a 
net  $200  billion  to  foreign  creditors.  Our 
productivity  gains  lag  those  of  other  coun- 
tries. And  as  a  result,  our  standard  of  living 
in  the  United  States  has  been  essentially 
flat  for  12  years. 

So  in  one  round  after  another  we  are  bob- 
bing and  weaving  and  taking  eight  counts. 
And  when  I  say  we,  I  mean  all  of  us — not 
Just  autos,  not  Just  steel,  but  also  high  tech- 
nology. Last  year  for  the  first  time.  In  fin- 
ished computer  products  and  busineas 
equipment,  the  U.S.  had  a  trade  deficit. 

That's  the  challenge  America  faces  today. 
As  a  nation,  bow  have  we  been  responding? 
Often  by  looking  for  easy  ways  out.  for 
places  to  hide. 

One  hiding  place  is  called  protectionism- 
walls  to  block  foreign  imports.  For  a  decade, 
despite  the  efforts  of  both  the  Carter  and 
Reagan  administrations  to  hold  the  line,  the 
percentage  of  imports  subject  to  special  pro- 
tection has  been  steadily  rising:  from  8  per- 
cent of  the  total  dollar  value  in  1975  to  22 
percent  today. 

With  Congress  back  in  session,  we're  hear- 
ing calls  for  new  barriers  on  steel,  auto 
parts,  textiles  and  more. 

Sure,  some  other  countries  play  hard  ball. 
They  shut  their  markets  to  our  products, 
confine  their  purchases  to  local  suppliers, 
subsidize  their  manufacturers  and  farmers 
and  permit  them  to  dump  their  products  in 
the  U.S.  But  protectionlon  isn't  the  answer. 
It  helped  bring  on  the  Great  Depression.  It 
never  has  worked.  And  it  won't  work  now. 

Another  hiding  place,  one  that  was  popu- 
lar a  few  years  ago.  Is  called  national  indus- 
trial policy.  The  idea  is  to  set  up  a  board  of 
wizards  in  Washington  to  study  economic 
trends  and  select  the  growth  industries  of 
the  future,  funnel  money  to  them,  and  thus 
beat  out  the  Japanese  and  South  Koreans. 

Well,  national  industrial  policy  is  an  idea 
whose  time  has  gone.  Ant  it  deserves  to  stay 
down  for  the  count. 

So  what  should  we  do?  My  answer  Is  this. 
Stop  running.  Stop  trying  to  hide.  Get  back 
to  our  roots  as  a  country.  There's  no  better 
time  than  now,  the  year  of  the  200th  anni- 
versary of  our  Constitution.  To  be  competi- 
tive today,  I  think  all  of  us  would  benefit  by 
re-reading  the  Constitution,  re-reading  the 
Federalist  Papers,  and  immersing  ourselves 
in  the  example  of  the  Founding  Fathers. 

When  we  do,  I  think  well  learn  three  les- 
sons. The  first  is  the  lesson  of  realism,  hard- 
headed  no-nonsense  pragmatic  realism.  Re- 
alism today  means  seeing  that  we  live  in  a 
world  of  inextricable,  irreversible  interde- 
pendence: 

With  the  doU&r  value  of  world  trade  mul- 
tiplying more  than  seven  times  since  1970, 
now  exceeding  $2  trillion  a  year,  and  stlU 
climbing; 

With  Jobs  dependent  on  that  trade  prolif- 
erating apace; 

With  the  design  of  advanced  technology 
products  drawing  on  the  skills  and  coopera- 
tion of  scientists  and  engineera  in  Europe, 
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Um  UJBm  uid  iUU.  linked  totether  by  com- 
putartMd  I  Mil  wm  t  !■ 

Wttli  Um  manuteetuilng  of  tboae  prod- 
ueto— IBITi,  for  example— in  a  atngle  world- 
irkle  maniifw**  "Hng  idant — plants  in  Oer- 
maay.  tbe  UJC.  Australia,  Japan,  the 
Italtad  Statea,  and  nine  other  countrlea,  all 
Unked  by  oomputer; 

With  banUnc.  medical,  hotel,  airline,  and 
credit  eard  infonn^ion  flaabint  around  the 


With  capital  tree  to  flow  Instantaneoualy 
aimoat  anrrtiere; 

And  with  untveislty  computers  in  the 
TJ&.  ■urope.  and  Ada  tied  together  in  a 
itagte  wwldwkle  community  of  scholars. 

WtiaHwn  today  means  seeing  a  world  in 
irtitefa  self-aufflctent  nationalism  is  dead,  in 
wliMi  any  nation  or  regltm  that  tries  to 
dun  the  intercontinental  flow  of  ideas.  In- 
fORnaUon.  products,  and  capital  Inevitably 
threatens  to: 

Make  its  home  industries  non-competitive; 

Cut  Its  population  off  from  the  world's 
beat  goods  and  serrioeB; 

And  turn  Its  country  into  a  technological 
follower. 

ReaUm  today  means  seeing  a  world 
where  mtnpanlna  increasingly  must  re^iond 
to  customen  by  investing  abroad,  hiring 
abroad,  and  manufacturing  atooad.  achiev- 
Ing  worldwide  economies  of  scale  if  they 
hope  to  succeed. 

Let  me  give  you  Just  one  example,  IBM 
Japan. 

I  cooldnt  begin  to  imagine  competing  in 
that  volatile  and  challenging  market  with- 
out im  Japan,  a  $4  billion  business  with 
18.000  Japanese  engineering,  manufactur- 
ing, marketing  and  service  people  led  by 

In  interaatlanal  omipetition.  whose  side 
are  they  on?  Tbey^  d^ng  good  for  Japan. 
TheyYe  dcdng  good  for  the  IBM  company. 
They're  doing  good  for  the  United  States. 
And  throogh  their  contributions  to  techno- 
logleal  advancement  they're  doing  good  for 
IBM  customers  around  the  world. 

So  realism  today  means,  in  the  end,  recog- 
nlring  what  competltlveneas  has  become: 
not  confmntaUnnal  winner-take-all  nation- 
aUan,  but  vigoroos,  innovative,  and  profita- 
Ue  partkipatlon  in  today's  interdependent 
global  process,  which  lifts  the  standard  of 
living  of  people  everywhere. 

TUt  day  of  easy  competition  has  ended,  as 
we  face  19  mflUon  Taiwanese,  43  million  Ko- 
reans. laO  million  Japanese  and  one  billion 
Chtaieae  who  get  up  at  6  o'clock  In  the 
"■"ratwf  do  calisthenics,  and  woric  6  days  a 
week  for  TnnAm^.  wages. 

Business  has  no  choice.  We  must  invest  in 
productive  research  and  development.  We 
must  deliver  quality  products  and  services  to 
our  customers.  And  we  must  get  down  to 
fighting  trim,  and  cut  out  every  possible 
ounce  of  fat  and  waste,  or  else  well  fade 
away. 

Here  in  Detroit  and  all  across  America, 
companies  are  doing  Just  this.  IBM,  for  one. 
Is  going  through  one  of  the  most  abrupt  and 
mdd  transformations  in  history.  To  reduce 
oasts  and  expenses,  we  have  moved  work  to 
people  and  people  to  work.  We've  closed  and 
remlssioned  plant  sites,  significantly  cut 
staffs,  offered  retir«nent  incentives  to 
reduce  our  population,  and  in  terms  of  costs 
and  expenses  SQuecsed  out  as  much  fat  as 
possible. 

This  is  all  b^ng  acoomplished  with  the 
magnificent  flexibility  and  cooperation  of 
our  people.  And  this  is  not  Just  a  temporary 
Band-Aid  but  a  reahaping  of  the  IBM  com- 
pany forever,  to  keep  it  competitive  in  an 


ever  more  demanding  international  arena— 
to  play  a  vigorous  part  in  one  of  the  most 
exciting  and  promising  industries  of  our 
time. 

We  ki  business  must  also  recognize  the  im- 
perative, the  unremitting  imperative,  of 
tough  negotiation  to  assure  market  access 
around  the  world:  the  sort  of  negotiation  we 
must  have  in  the  upcoming  round  of  OATT 
talks,  which  must  advance  reasonable  rules 
for  trade  in  services;  non-discriminatory  op- 
portualtles  to  invest  abroad;  the  reduction 
of  agricultural  export  subsidies;  and  the 
safeguarding  of  intellectual  property 
M^'"^  international  piracy.  And  along  with 
accepting  the  inevitability  of  change,  we  in 
budnSBS  must  help  cushion  the  effects— the 
humaa  effects— of  change. 

I  aivlaud.  for  example,  the  Admlnlstrv 
tion's  and  Congress's  initiatives  for  assisting 
workers  who  lose  their  Jobs— assisting  them 
through  relocation  and  retraining. 

Mu^  of  the  responsibility  for  doing  that 
Job  wfll  fall  on  business.  It's  up  to  all  of  us 
to  help  keep  this  effort  near  the  top  of  our 
national  agenda. 

The  second  lesson  from  the  Founding  Fa- 
thers k  tbe  advancement  of  learning. 

Those  early  leaders  include  two  giants  in 
the  bfetory  of  the  world's  pursuit  of  useful 
knowledge,  Benjamin  Franklin  and  Thomas 
Jeffeiaon.  The  Advancement  of  learning 
will  be  a  fundamental  ingredient  of  competi- 
tiveness as  we  enter  the  21st  century.  And  in 
that  pursuit,  we  in  the  U.S.— as  we  all 
know— need  some  tuning  up. 

We've  all  seen  press  reports  that  in  an 
Intemttional  algebra  test  students  from 
Hong  Kong  came  in  first;  Japan,  second;  the 
UJ3.,  14th.  That's  14th— right  behind  Hun- 
gary. 

We've  seen  reports  that  between  1972  and 
1982  the  enrollment  in  teacher  education 
programs  feU  by  one-half,  and  that  today 
we  have  a  particular  scarcity  of  high  school 
teachers  in  science  and  mathematics. 

Some  of  the  things  that  have  to  be  done 
are  obvious: 

Lengthen  the  school  year  by  recognizing 
that  U.S.  public  schools  stay  open  180  days, 
Japanese  schools  two  months  longer— 243 
days. 

Turn  off  the  television  set.  Between  the 
ages  of  6  and  18,  American  children  watch 
something  like  15,000  hours— 2,000  more 
than  ttiey  spend  in  school. 

Bring  parents  back  into  the  learning  proc- 
ess, aad  restore  In  our  schools  discipline  and 
standards. 

Incredibly,  only  fifteen  states  require  four 
years  of  high  school  English,  only  ten  re- 
quire three  years  of  math,  only  four  require 
three  years  of  science.  And  zero— not  one— 
requires  two  years  of  a  foreign  language. 

We  can  learn  a  lot  from  others,  includng 
the  Japanese.  But  we  shouldn't  get  carried 
away. 

Theiy're  worrying  about  the  imperfections 
In  their  educational  system:  its  examination 
pressures;  its  tendency  to  turn  out  young 
people  who  can  memorize  and  imitate  but 
who  ku:k  creativity.  And  remember  that  in 
sUl  of  Asia  there  exists  only  one  world-class 
university- the  University  of  Tokyo— to 
match  the  Big  Ten,  the  Ivy  League,  Oxford, 
or  Cambridge. 

When  a  bright  young  Japanese,  or 
Korean,  student  wants  to  do  graduate  worli. 
where  is  he  likely  to  go?  To  MIT,  CalTech, 
or  Michigan.  Sixty  percent  of  all  students  in 
American  universities  pursuing  doctorates 
in  engineering  today  are  non-American.  I 
say  more  power  to  them.  Especially  since 
many  of  them  end  up  working  for  American 
companies. 


But  I  ala>  say:  let's  reverse  that  percent- 
age. Let's  fet  more  young  Americans  moti- 
vated and  prepared  to  compete  successfully 
for  admls4on  to  our  graduate  schools  to 
lead  the  acKancement  needed  in  technology, 
science,  an4  manuf  actiuing. 

The  thir4  lesson  from  our  nation's  found- 
ers is  the  Issson  of  cooperation. 

Business  can't  make  us  competitive.  Oov- 
emment  can't.  Educators  can't.  We're  going 
to  compete  or  faU  to  compete  as  a  society. 
We  all  luive  to  work  together— Including 
management  and  labor.  And  it's  not  helpful 
to  throw  spears  at  one  another. 

So  let  me  sum  up.  This  year,  as  we  look 
back  to  our  Founding  Fathers,  I  suggest  we 
follow  their  example: 

By  a  realistic  facing  up  to  the  interde- 
pendent world  we  live  in; 

By  a  reoDgnition  of  the  overriding  com- 
petitive im{>eratlve  of  that  world:  an  all-out 
pursuit  of  V^t  advancement  of  learning; 

And  by  a  new  determination  to  cooperate 
as  a  society,  and  to  get  to  woiii. 

If  we  do  these  things,  well  not  only  make 
this  200th  anniversary  of  our  Constitution  a 
time  of  celebration  well  make  it  a  time  of 
self-renewal— of  reaffirmation  of  the 
thought  atid  character  of  the  men  who 
shaped  our  nation. 

And  well  make  it  the  time  when  we  began 
to  set  our  house  in  order  for  the  competitive 
challenges  ahead. 

Thank  you.« 
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HISPANICIZA'nON  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

•  Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  our 
colleague  [Mr.  SntOH]  recently  offered 
some  enlightening  Insights  into  the  re- 
lationshiD  between  n.S.  policy  in  Cen- 
tral America  and  some  of  the  immigra- 
tion questions  and  issues  that  confront 
my  State  and  the  Nation.  In  an  ad- 
dress before  the  Commonwealth  Club 
of  California,  the  junior  Senator  from 
Illinois  brought  his  exprience  as  a 
Member  of  the  Senate  Subcommittee 
on  Immigration  and  Refugee  Policy 
and  years  of  thoughtful  analysis  of 
our  relations  with  our  neighbors  to 
the  south  to  bear  upon  the  subject  of 
"The  Hispanicization  of  the  United 
States:  How  It  Is  Affected  by  the  Situ- 
ation In  Central  America."  I  commend 
his  addross  to  my  coUeagues  and  ask 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
The  address  follows: 

HisPAinciXATioif  OP  THK  Untrd  Statks: 
How  It  is  Aptbcted  bt  trk  Sitdation  nt 
Central  America 

(Delivered  at  The  Commonwealth  Club,  San 
Francisco,  California,  February  13, 1986) 
Fellow  Immigrants:  California  and  the 
nation  face  a  problem  caused  by  immigra- 
tion, but  not  a  problem  unique  in  the  annals 
of  American  history  nor  unique  in  the  histo- 
ry of  California.  The  usually  wise  and 
thoughtful  Benjamin  Franklin,  in  1753. 
warned  atiout  Germans  coming  into  Penn- 
sylvania, ijaiiing  them  "the  most  stupid  of 
their  own  nation."  He  noted  that  since  they 
do  not  speak  English  we  "cannot  address 
them  either  from  the  press  or  pulpit;  it  is 
almost  impassible  to  remove  any  prejudices 
they  may  entertain.  .  .  .  Not  being  used  to 
liberty,  they  Imow  not  how  to  make  modest 
use  of  it."  Franklin  feared  that  German- 
speaking  people  would  soon  out-number  the 


English-speaking  "and  even  our  government 
will  become  precarious." 

E>oes  all  of  that  have  a  familiar  ring  to  It? 

In  1846,  the  governor  of  Callfomla,  then 
under  Mexican  rule,  saw  progress  in  Califor- 
nia "threatened  by  hordes  of  Yankee  emi- 
grants." 

A  century  ago,  many  Callfomians  and 
Americans  were  worried  about  what  they 
called  "the  yellow  peril,"  the  Immigration  of 
Chinese  into  the  United  States  and.  particu- 
larly, California.  Anti-Chinese  rallies  were 
held  In  this  state.  The  prestigious  club, 
Native  Sons  of  the  Golden  West,  was  deter- 
mined that  the  31st  star  in  the  flag  "shall 
never  become  dim  or  yellow." 

Americans  have  always  been  writing  to 
their  House  and  Senate  members  complain- 
ing about  immigrants.  Resentment  against 
the  Irish  led  to  "Irish  Need  Not  Apply" 
signs  in  much  of  the  nation.  West  European 
Jews  complained  about  East  European  Jews 
coming  in.  The  1892  Democratic  national 
platform  read:  "We  heartily  approve  aU  le- 
gitimate efforts  to  prevent  the  United 
States  from  being  used  as  the  dumping 
grutuid  for  the  known  criminals  and  profes- 
siomd  paupers  of  Europe."  Animosity 
toward  Japanese-Americans  and  Japanese 
immigrants  during  World  War  II  led  to  one 
of  the  most  disgraceful  actions  in  the  histo- 
ry of  the  federal  government.  Florldians 
have  complained  about  "the  Cuban  inva- 
sion," and  Callfomians  have  complained 
atx>ut  the  numbers  from  Southeast  Asia  and 
Mexico.  Much  of  all  of  this  is  simply  history 
repeating  Itself.  And  those  complained 
about  will  contribute  greatly  to  the  nation. 
Just  as  those  who  preceded  us.  and  were  the 
objects  of  scorn,  did.  But  some  things  are 
different. 

When  your  grandparents  complained 
about  the  Chinese  immigration,  the  nation- 
al population  was  50  million  in  1880,  com- 
pared to  227  milUon  in  1080.  In  1980.  the 
population  of  California  was  800,000;  and  in 
1080,  it  was  24  million.  A  century  ago.  the 
population  of  Mexico  was  12  million,  and 
today  it  Is  80  million. 

The  rate  of  population  growth  in  Califor- 
nia will  slow,  but  the  make-up  of  the  popu- 
lation is  projected  to  change  fairly  dramati- 
cally. In  1980,  66.5  percent  of  California's 
population  was  non-Hispanic  and  white,  and 
50  years  from  now  it  Is  projected  to  be  38.4 
percent.  In  1980,  blacks  comprised  7.5  per- 
cent of  the  population,  and  50  years  from 
now  they  are  projected  to  be  6.7  percent  of 
the  population.  In  1980,  Asians  comprised 
5.6  percent  of  the  population,  and  in  the 
next  50  years  that  figure  is  projected  to 
grow  to  15.6  percent,  the  highest  percentage 
growth  of  any  ethnic  group.  Fifty  years 
from  now  the  Vietnamese  will  be  the  largest 
Asian  community  in  California,  with  the 
FUiplnos  second.  The  Hispanic  population  Is 
projected  to  grow  from  10.2  percent  of  Cali- 
fornia's population  in  1980  to  38.1  E>ercent 
In  50  years.  Proximity  to  Mexico  Is  the 
major  reason  for  the  growth  of  the  Hispanic 
population  in  the  southwestern  United 
States.  But  cultural  factors  are  present  also. 
E^ren  the  names  of  cities  are  more  comforta- 
ble: San  Francisco,  San  Jose,  Los  Angeles 
have  a  more  familiar  ring  than  Springfield, 
Decatur  and  Peoria. 

One  factor  has  changed  dramatically  since 
the  days  when  your  grandparents  came  to 
the  United  States.  When  a  Swedish  citizen 
came  to  here  in  the  year  1900,  five  of  our 
states  had  not  been  admitted  to  the  union. 
We  were  stiU  a  somewhat  primitive  nation 
with  huge  areas  of  land  almost  untouched. 
That  Swede  who  came  over  in  1900  had  only 


a  third-grade  education.  But  he  had  a 
strong  back  and  the  will  to  get  going.  And— 
most  significantly— there  were  plenty  of 
Jobs  available  for  the  unskilled.  The  United 
States  of  1987  is  draxnatically  different,  with 
approximately  10  million  people  unem- 
ployed and  the  demand  for  unskilled  labor 
declining. 

The  dominant  concern  in  immigration  for 
California  and  the  nation  is  the  Hispanic 
immigration.  Because  of  your  proximity  to 
Mexico  and  Central  America,  you  have  a 
greater  concern  on  this  issue  than  most 
states.  And  with  the  flow  of  immigrants 
there  are  problems  that  have  to  be  ad- 
dressed. 

Tou  are  the  nation's  most  urban  state, 
and  many  of  the  immigrants  who  will  reach 
your  state  and  our  nation  are  not  accus- 
tomed to  urban  Ufe.  A  myth  that  has  grown 
up  around  those  who  have  entered  this 
nation  illegally  for  Jobs  is  that  they  primari- 
ly work  In  agriculture.  Actually,  less  than  20 
percent  enter  farm  work.  Urban  assimila- 
tion of  a  non-iuban  people  makes  your 
problem  more  difficult.  Callfomla  has  ap- 
proximately one  million  who  are  here  ille- 
gally, undocumented  workers  who  often  are 
exploited  and  frequently  fear  defending 
themselves  legally  or  moving  ahead  too  far 
economically,  frightened  by  the  specter  of 
exposure  and  deportation. 

One-fourth  of  the  foreign-bom  living  in 
the  United  States  today  are  in  California. 
Almost  one-third  of  the  foreign-bom  Hls- 
panics  live  in  your  state,  and  approximately 
40  percent  of  the  foreign-bom  Asian-Ameri- 
cans Uve  in  California. 

Many  of  these  people  compete  with  those 
bom  here  for  Jobs,  particularly  Jobs  that  re- 
quire limited  skills.  That  can  create  ethnic 
tensions  along  with  economic  problems. 

Population  growth  in  California  for  the 
decade  1970  to  1980  was  18.5  percent,  the 
smallest  in  your  state's  history.  In  two  dec- 
ades of  your  history,  you  have  had  growth 
over  60  percent;  in  three  decades,  over  50 
percent:  and  in  four  decades,  growth  over  40 
percent.  The  projected  growth  that  you  face 
in  numbers  is  not  that  awesome.  'The  pro- 
jected growth  for  this  decade  Is  slightly  less 
than  the  previous  decade,  and  that  growth 
continues  to  decline  under  these  projections 
to  7.2  percent  growth  four  decades  ahead. 

But  those  projections  are  Just  that:  pro- 
jections. And  while  the  new  immigration 
law,  in  theory,  might  slow  that  growth, 
there  are  other  luiknows  that  could  change 
these  figures  dramatically.  One  is  Mexico's 
population  and  economic  outlook,  and  the 
second  is  the  prospect  of  peace  and  econom- 
ic growth  In  Central  America. 

Mexico's  population  will  roughly  double 
in  the  next  40  years.  If,  on  top  of  that, 
Mexico  should  have  more  serious  economic 
problems— and  that  is  no  remote  possibU- 
ity— the  projected  immigration  figures  in 
Callfomla  wUl  change  dramatically. 

If  Central  America's  economic  problems 
are  componded  by  serious  financial  woes,  re- 
pressive regimes,  and  an  escalating  conflict, 
the  present  flow  of  legal  and  illegal  immi- 
grants to  this  nation  from  that  area  will  In- 
crease substantially. 

The  United  States  admits  more  legal  im- 
migrants than  all  other  nations  combined. 
We  are  rightfully  proud  of  this.  But  sensible 
limitations  and  their  effective  enforcement 
are  essential  to  the  stabilty  and  growth  of 
our  country.  We  now  admit  far  fewer,  rela- 
tive to  our  total  population,  than  we  have 
admitted  for  most  of  our  history,  roughly 
one-fifth  as  many  in  this  decade  as  in  the 
decade   1900-1910.  From  time  to  time  we 


change  our  quotas.  My  amendment,  now 
law,  to  increase  the  quota  from  Hong  Kong 
grew  out  of  the  specific  problems  that 
colony  faces.  The  Italian  foreign  minister 
spoke  to  me  the  other  day  about  a  change 
he  feels  is  needed  in  our  immigration  laws.  I 
am  checking  that  out.  There  will  be  modifi- 
cations in  our  law  from  time  to  time.  But 
the  basic  law  Is  sound,  and  we  did  the  right 
thing  last  year  to  eliminate  the  inconsisten- 
cy of  saying  to  an  immigrant,  "You  cannot 
legally  work  here,"  but  at  the  same  time 
saying  to  an  employer,  "It  is  perfectly  legal 
to  hire  these  people."  That  employer 
nuignet  will  gradually  lose  its  power. 

The  United  States  was  a  largely  empty 
nation  when  George  Washington  wrote 
"The  bosom  of  America  is  open  to  receive 
not  only  the  opulent  and  respectable  strang- 
er, but  the  oppressed  and  persecuted  of  all 
nations  and  religions."  We  are  no  longer  an 
empty  nation,  but  the  spirit  of  Washing- 
ton's statement  is  still  with  us  and.  I  hope, 
always  wUl  be.  We  are  able  to  welcome  more 
than  most  nations  but  not  in  unlimited 
numbers.  And  we  have  some  problems. 

What  can  we  do  to  promote  a  sensible 
handling  of  today's  and  tomorrow's  immi- 
gration problem  and  opportunities? 

Let  me  suggest  seven  steps  that  are  not 
earth-shakingly  new,  but  sometimes  we 
Ignore  the  obvious: 

1.  We  must  work  with  Mexico  to  improve 
the  economy  of  our  neighbor  to  the  South. 

Some  observers  have  noted  with  consider- 
able accuracy  that  the  United  States  is 
bounded  by  two  countries,  one  we  do  not 
regard  as  a  foreign  coimtry,  and  one  which 
we  ignore. 

Ignoring  Mexico's  problems  is  folly.  It  in- 
vites political  extremism  next  to  our  lx>r- 
ders.  It  avoids  the  reality  that  a  less  pros- 
perous Mexico  makes  more  likely  a  less 
prosperous  United  States.  And  it  ignores  the 
population  factors  that  would  cause  great 
stress  between  our  two  countries. 

If  there  should  be  more  severe  economic 
problems  in  Mexico,  or  if  there  should  be 
tx>Utical  upheaval  and  a  repressive  dictator- 
ship as  a  result  of  these  problems,  we  could 
pass  a  dozen  sweeping  immigration  bills, 
build  a  fence  30  feet  high  all  along  the  1,900 
miles  of  that  border,  and  employ  10  times  as 
many  border  patrol  officials:  and  despite  all 
these  measiues,  the  massive  stream  of 
people  into  the  United  States  would  be 
unlike  anything  we  have  ever  witnessed. 
Would  we  turn  a  cold  shoulder  to  these  des- 
perate people?  Occasionally,  we  have  ig- 
nored the  world's  desperate,  and  we  have 
always  been  ashamed  of  our  conduct  later. 
Usually,  we  have  responded  in  a  humanitari- 
an way. 

The  right  answer  is  to  work  cooperatively 
with  Mexico  now  to  encourage  so  much  that 
is  good  in  that  country.  Economic  disaster 
can  be  avoided,  but  It  is  by  no  means  a  cer- 
tainty that  it  will  be.  Mexico  must  become 
more  than  an  after-thought  In  a  politician's 
speech. 

2.  In  Central  America,  the  United  States 
should  listen  to  our  neighbors  south  of  us 
who  are  virtually  unanimous  in  publicly 
saying  that  our  policies  in  that  area  are 
short-sighted,  hurting  the  cause  of  democra- 
cy, and  a  encouragement  to  extreme  ele- 
ments. 

Our  friends  are  right,  and  our  policy  is 
wrong.  And  that  flawed  policy  has  caused 
more  than  half  a  million  Central  Americans 
to  enter  our  country  as  undocumented 
workers.  That  number  could  grow  dramati- 
cally. 
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When  foreign  poUcy  to  built  tipon  puilon 
ibUmt  Uwn  IB— »!.  upon  hnptilwt  rather 
than  tbcmlttfulnMi.  tt  to  umaUy  wronc- 

Wtfl  om  a  yoar  aco,  I  waa  aaked  to  apeak 
to  a  group  of  edueaton  gatbered  from  vari- 
bi  Whtngtmi  Before  I  began 
,  I  a*ed  If  there  were  any  Nica- 
in  the  aiidiencf.  Two  men  ralaed 
,  and  I  Hid  I  wanted  to  speak  to 
aftwwaida,  I  a*ed  both  of  than. 
"WlMt  abould  the  united  States  be  doing  In 
inearagoaT'  Both  said  that  they  were  op- 
poaed  to  the  HanrtlnlataB  bat  added.  "Let  us 
aolve  oar  own  problems.  Dont  send  down 
your  wflopona  that  are  killing  us."  Where 
will  we  be  one  year  from  now  If  we  approve 
the  latest  request  for  $106  milUoo  in  weap- 
ona  fbr  the  Oontragr  Where  we  are  today— 
but  with  apiMualmately  6.000  more  Nicara- 
guana  kHled  by  U.&  weapons,  and  V&. 
policy  further  discredited  around  the  world. 
If  we  deeide  that  we  should  ov«throw  every 
guf  ument  we  do  not  like,  that  to  about 
two-thirds  xd  the  govannwnts  on  the  face 
of  the  earth.  Our  hands  would  be  fulL 

Does  that  mean  that  we  abandon  Nlcara^ 
gna  to  the  MaraiatsT  The  oldest  and  most 
aoUd  democracy  in  Central  America  to  Costa 
Rica.  A  few  weeks  ago.  the  president  of 
Costa  Rica  was  in  Washington  and  told  two 
of  us,  "I  denounced  the  Sandintstjw  at  the 
United  Natlans,  the  only  head  of  state  to  do 
ao  other  than  President  Reagan.  But  the 
weapons  you  are  aending  down  to  the  Con- 
tias  makes  constructive  change  in  Nlcara- 
gaoa  lem  likely,  and  it  to  destabilizing  to  the 
other  democracies  in  that  region,  including 
Costa  Rica."  General  Paul  Oorman.  in 
charge  of  UdS.  forces  in  that  area,  recently 
Udd  a  oongreasional  committee  that  the 
Contias  are  not  likely  to  win.  no  matter  how 
much  money  we  provide.  And  the  lesson  of 
IHetnam  should  be  dear  If  we  supply  weap- 
ons to  peofde.  but  the  cause  they  espouse 
dom  not  have  a  ptvular  base,  that  cause  will 
falL  The  people  of  Nicaragiut  may  not  be  in 
love  with  the  Sandinistas,  but  the  evidence 
to  strong  that  the  Ccmtras  are  less  popular. 
The  Contras  do  not  control  a  single  village 
or  city  in  Nicaragua.  They  are  primarily 
baaed  in  Honduras,  where  we  have  quietly 
also  created  a  permanent  base,  and  the  pres- 
ence of  both  the  Nicaraguan  Contra  force 
and  the  U.S.  armed  forces  are  destabilizing 
to  probably  the  best  government  Honduras 
has  ever  had.  There  are  other  ways  to  fight 
Ifandam  in  that  area  of  the  world. 

For  eramplf.  the  United  States  today  pro- 
vides apmtnjmately  3.400  scholarships  for 
Central  American  students  who  want  to  go 
to  college  in  the  United  States.  Cuba  and 
the  Soviet  Unitm  provide  approximately 
S.900  srholarshlps.  My  own  strong  Impres- 
sion  to  that  if  we  were  to  provide  more 
srhnlanihlpe  and  fewer  weapons,  the  cause 
of  democracy  would  tx  much  strengthened 
in  Central  America. 

Those  who  would  attempt  to  topple  the 
Sandinistas  through  supply  of  weapons  to 
the  Contras  usually  have  a  view  of  the  de- 
veloping wmid  that  to  about  30  years  old. 
They  see  a  wave  of  new  leaders  in  develop- 
ing naUons  moving  toward  Marxism.  That 
was  true  two  or  three  decades  ago,  but  most 
of  these  leaders  have  become  disillusioned 
with  that  dream  and  are  much  more  prag- 
matic today.  It  does  not  put  them  automat' 
caOy  in  the  camp  of  the  West,  but  it  does 
mean  that  subservience  to  any  nation  is  a 
thing  of  the  post.  If  we  show  with  our  con- 
oem  and  our  example  that  a  free  system  can 
provide  answers,  they  will  move  toward  f ree- 


The  growth  of  democratic  institutions  in 
all  areas  of  the  world  to  one  of  the  non- 


headlfew  producing  realities  that  Jefferson 
and  Madison  and  Lincoln  would  applaud. 
We  should  encourage  free  institutions,  eco- 
nomic development,  and  peace  in  Central 
America.  To  the  extent  that  we  Ignore  any 
one  of  the  three,  we  aggravate  n.S.  immi- 
gration problems. 

3.  Civil  Ubertarlana,  immigration  and  law 
enforoement  officials,  and  concerned  citi- 
zens ghould  discuss  what  can  be  done  to 
solve  the  problem  of  an  identification  card. 
Almost  all  nations  tiave  one,  and  every 
study  on  the  enforcement  of  Immigration 
laws  collides  with  thto  problem.  Many  Amer- 
icans believe  the  idea  of  having  an  Identifi- 
cation card  wnaclts  of  a  police  state.  Are 
there  ways  to  solve  the  problem,  perhaps 
through  the  issuance  of  a  voluntary  identifi- 
cation card  for  those  who  want  it?  I  don't 
have  the  answer.  All  I  know  to  that  every 
study  on  the  immigration  problem  runs  Into 
thto  dfiemma. 

4.  WIe  should  step  up  efforts  to  find  an  in- 
expensive way  of  converting  salt  water  to 
fresh  water.  The  question  is  not  whether 
that  inexpensive  method  will  be  found,  but 
when.  If  one  percent  of  the  present  defense 
budget  were  devoted  to  thto  research,  the 
contribution  to  the  security  of  thto  nation 
and  to  the  enrichment  of  humanity  would 
be  beyond  measure.  It  would  be  of  great  as- 
sistance to  California  and  the  southwestern 
United  States,  to  much  of  Africa  and  to  the 
troubled  Middle  East;  and  significantly  for 
the  topic  of  the  day,  it  would  be  of  great 
help  to  the  economy  of  Mexico,  relieving 
the  pressure  to  emigrate  dramatically.  A 
breakthrough  to  not  Imminent,  but  what  to 
now  a  non-priority  should  become  one. 

5.  A  sensible  Jobs  program  that,  in  a  fairly 
sweeping  way,  overtiauto  our  present  wel- 
fare and  unemployment  compensation 
system,  to  needed  for  both  those  lx>m  in  the 
United  States  and  for  our  new  citizens.  We 
are  not  going  to  let  people  starve  within  our 
borders,  so  we  face  the  choice  of  paying 
people  for  being  productive  or  non-produc- 
tive. That  should  not  be  a  difficult  choice. 
Legislation  I  wUl  be  introducing  soon  would 
move  us  in  the  right  direction,  assisting  not 
only  the  less  fortunate,  but  making  the 
nation  more  productive  and  relieving  eco- 
nomic pressures  on  states  like  California. 

6.  Efforts  to  asstot  immigrants  to  acquire 
English  language  proficiency  need  to  lie 
strengthened.  The  zealots  who  banned  the 
teaching  of  German  in  schooto  during 
World  War  I  were  as  wrong  as  the  anti-for- 
eign language  Know  Nothings  of  the  18S0s 
or  those  who  passed  legislation  prohibiting 
Chinese  translations  in  our  courts.  The 
recent  passage  of  EngUsh  as  an  official  lan- 
guage referendum  in  your  state  is,  at  best, 
meaningless  and  has  Its  roots  in  these  simi- 
lar efforts  over  the  years.  Unfounded  fears 
about  language  separatism  are  as  old  as  this 
nation,  and  analogies  to  Canada  or  Belgium 
are  without  accuracy  because  in  our  coun- 
try, the  pattern  to  for  Germans  or  Poles  or 
Htopaadcs  or  Italians  or  Chinese  to  cling  to 
each  other  geographically  and  culturally  for 
a  time  and  then,  eventually,  follow  the  same 
paths  to  the  suburbs  and  to  assimilation. 
But  Immigrants  who  cannot  speak  or  read 
or  write  Engltoh  are  at  a  greater  handicap 
than  they  would  have  been  a  century  ago. 
AsssiaUation  to  retarded.  If  the  same  effort 
that  to  now  put  into  fear-filled  campaigns 
against  the  non-Engltoh  speaking  were  di- 
rected toward  more  Engltoh  classes  and  fiu-- 
ther  educational  and  skill  development,  ev- 
eryone would  benefit.  Virtually  aU  Immi- 
granti  want  to  learn  EngUsh,  but  many  do 
not  have  that  opportimlty.  And  the  answer 


to  not  simplistic  solutions  like  dropping  bi- 
lingual education.  Bilingual  education  to 
needed  for  many  students  as  a  bridge  until 
competenot  and  confidence  to  developed  in 
Engltoh  aklUs.  Young  and  old  need  to  have 
available  t«  them  practical  learning  oppor- 
tunities for  Engltoh  language  development. 
Our  failurs  to  do  more  to  harmful  to  immi- 
grants and  harmful  to  the  development  of  a 
more  productive  nation,  guided  by  informed 
citizens. 

Finally,  we  must  recognize  that  the  differ- 
ent cultural  background  others  bring  to  our 
shores  provide  an  opportunity  for  cultural 
enrichment.  The  United  States  reflects  our 
rich  heritage  in  many  ways.  On  Main  Street 
America  ysu  will  find  Chinese  and  Greek 
restaurants;  you  can  buy  tacoe  and  Poltoh 
sausage  and  crepes  and  wienerschnltzel  and 
pizza  and  shishkettab  and  chicken  ciury  and 
sushi  and  borscht  and  barliecued  ribs  and 
McDonald's  hamburgers.  But  it  to  not  only 
our  stomadu  that  should  learn  the  rich  di- 
versity that  to  America.  Our  minds  must 
learn  that  also.  And  immigrants  can  help 
teach  us.  As  we  leam  Spanish  and  Chinese 
and  other  languages  and  as  we  leam  about 
other  cultures,  we  will  develop  markets  in 
other  countries.  For  the  reality  to:  Tou  can 
buy  in  any  language,  but  if  you  want  to  seU, 
you  must  speak  the  language  of  your  cus- 
tomer. As  ve  read  and  Itoten  and  leam,  our 
lives  will  be  enriched.  Too  often  we  pass  by 
the  opportunity  to  leam  from  these  unpo- 
lished gems  in  our  midst.  That  to  a  loss  to 
our  new  neighbors  and  a  loss  to  each  of  us 
and  to  our  country.  Cultural  provincialism 
has  been  the  cause  of  many  of  our  nation's 
well-intentioned  blimders. 

Immigration  presents  both  problems  and 
an  opportioiitles.  But  the  simple  gestures  of 
friendship,  both  to  our  new  neighbors  and 
to  the  nations  from  which  they  came,  will 
bring  rewards  beyond  calculation.* 


UNIFORM  POLL-CLOSING  BILL 

•  Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  pleased  to  Join  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Riegle] 
in  cospongoring  S.  182.  a  bill  to  provide 
for  a  uniform  poll  closing  time  in  Pres- 
sidential  general  elections.  This  much- 
needed  legislation  passed  the  House 
during  the  last  Congress.  A  companion 
bill  to  S.  182  was  introduced  in  the 
House  this  year  by  the  distinguished 
Representatives  from  Washington 
[Mr.  Swirr]  and  from  my  own  State  of 
California  [Mr.  Thomas].  I  hope  both 
the  SenatK  and  House  committees  con- 
sidering these  bills  will  act  expedi- 
tiously to  report  the  legislation  to  the 
fuU  Senate  and  House.  The  inequities 
in  the  current  system  must  be  correct- 
ed before  the  next  Presidential  elec- 
tion. 

The  need  for  this  legislation  became 
apparent  during  the  1980  Presidential 
election.  In  the  years  prior  to  1980, 
networks  based  their  election-night 
projections  on  actual  vote  returns  in 
selected  precincts.  In  contrast,  in  1980 
exit  polls  were  used  for  the  first  time 
to  project  election  outcomes.  As  a 
result,  the  networks  were  able  to 
project  election  results  before  the 
polls  closed.  In  1980  network  news  an- 
chors predicted  that  then-Governor 


Reagan  had  defeated  President  Carter 
almoet  3  hours  before  the  polls  closed 
in  the  Western  States.  With  the  out- 
come of  the  Presidential  election  al- 
ready decided,  many  potential  voters 
in  the  West  left  the  polls  or,  In  some 
cases,  never  bothered  to  go  to  the 
polls.  A  a  result,  many  citizens  in 
Western  States  voted  in  neither  the 
Presidential  election  nor  the  State  and 
local  elections.  While  the  outcome  of 
the  Presidential  election  may  have 
been  a  foregone  conclusion,  the  out- 
come of  many  State  and  local  races 
was  not.  It  is  quite  likely  that  the  re- 
sults of  some  close  State  and  local 
races  were  affected  by  the  early  pro- 
jections of  the  networks. 

The  problem  of  early  reporting  of 
election  retiuns  was  partially  correct- 
ed in  1984.  As  a  result  of  the  public 
criticism  wlilch  followed  the  1980  elec- 
tion, in  1984  the  three  networks,  as 
well  as  Westinghouse  Broadcasting 
and  Turner  Broadcasting,  voluntarily 
agreed  not  to  report  election  results  in 
any  State  until  the  polls  had  closed  in 
that  State.  While  such  network  re- 
straint meant  that  an  individual  did 
not  know  the  election  outcomes  in  his 
or  her  State  before  voting,  voluntary 
restraint  did  not  solve  the  problem  for 
Western  States.  Even  if  electoral  re- 
turns are  reported  on  a  State-by-State 
basis,  in  a  landslide  election,  such  as 
1984,  an  overwhelming  win  by  a  Presi- 
dential candidate  in  the  East,  Midwest, 
and  South  can  decide  the  election.  In 
1984,  all  three  networks  projected 
President  Reagan's  reelection  almost  3 
hours  before  the  polls  closed  in  the 
West.  So  in  1984,  as  in  1980,  many 
westerners  went  to  the  polls  knowing 
that  the  outcome  of  the  Presidential 
election  had  already  been  decided. 
And  worse,  some  potential  voters  did 
not  go  to  the  polls  at  all.  A  study  done 
for  station  KABC  in  Los  Angeles 
found  that  7  percent  of  the  respond- 
ents in  two  Los  Angeles  area  counties 
said  election  projections  were  the 
reason  they  did  not  vote.  A  national 
CBS/New  York  Times  survey  found 
that  2  percent  of  the  electorate  didn't 
vote  because  of  projections  and  an- 
other 2  percent  didn't  vote  because 
they  thought  the  election  was  over. 

As  we  know,  tiu-nout  is  higher  in 
Presidential  election  years  than  in  off 
years.  The  explanation  is  easily  luider- 
stood.  The  excitement  of  the  Presiden- 
tial election  draws  people  to  the  polls 
to  vote.  If  citizens  feel  that  the  Presi- 
dential election  has  already  been  de- 
cided, they  are  less  likely  to  go  to  the 
polls  to  vote  for  candidates  running 
for  State  and  local  offices,  with  whom 
they  may  be  less  familiar.  Consequent- 
ly, turnout  is  reduced. 

The  only  way  to  insure  that  all 
voters  feel  that  their  votes  count 
equally  is  to  establish  a  luiif  orm  poll- 
closing  time  in  Presidential  election 
years.  S.  182  will  do  exactly  that.  Polls 
will  close  at  9  p.m.  in  the  e.s.t.,  8  pjn. 


cj&X.,  and  7  p.m.  m.8.t.  In  the  Pacific 
time  zone,  daylight  savings  time  will 
be  extended  for  1  week  in  Presidential 
election  years.  Consequently,  in  Presi- 
dential election  years,  there  will  be 
only  2  hours  difference  between  poll 
closings  on  the  east  coast  and  on  the 
west  coast. 

While  I  support  the  ingenious  way 
in  which  this  legislation  separates  poll 
closings  in  the  east  and  west  by  only  2 
hours,  I  hope  the  Rules  Committee,  in 
its  consideration  of  the  legislation,  will 
consider  establishing  a  poll-closing 
time  of  9:30  p.m.  in  the  eastern  time 
zones,  8:30  pjn.  in  the  central  time 
zones,  and  7:30  p.m.  in  the  mountain 
and  western  time  zones.  I  am  con- 
cerned that  a  7  p.m.  poll  closing  in  the 
moumtain  and  Western  States  is 
simply  too  early,  and  would  preclude 
some  citizens  who  want  to  vote  from 
voting.  Twenty-eight  States  currently 
have  poll  closing  times  after  7  p.m. 
While  States  in  the  eastern  and  mid- 
western  time  zones  will  continue  to 
have  poll-closing  times  after  7  p.m. 
under  this  legislation,  all  States  in  the 
Pacific  time  zone  and  four  of  the  seven 
States  in  the  mountain  time  zone 
would  have  to  close  their  polls  earlier 
than  they  do  now. 

This  legislation  will  solve  once  and 
for  all  the  problem  of  early  projec- 
tions of  election  returns.  No  longer 
will  citizens  in  the  Western  States  be 
told  who  won  the  Presidential  election 
prior  to  casting  their  ballots.  No 
longer  will  citizens  in  the  Western 
States  feel  that  their  votes  don't  count 
in  deciding  the  Presidential  election. 
No  longer  will  we  run  the  risk  of  de- 
pressing turnout  in  Western  States  be- 
cause citizens  think  the  Presidential 
election  has  been  decided,  and  thus 
there  is  no  reason  to  go  to  the  polls. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  the  U.S. 
Government  should  do  everything  pos- 
sible to  encourage  citizens  to  vote. 
Every  vote  is  equally  important,  and 
every  citizen  should  know  that.  Any 
action  which  reduces  turnout,  no 
matter  what  the  original  intentions  of 
the  action,  threatens  to  diminish  the 
value  of  our  free  electoral  system.  The 
legislation  which  I  am  cosponsoring 
today  will  remove  one  potential  deter- 
rent to  voting  for  citizens  in  some 
parts  of  the  country.  This  legislation 
may  improve  participation  with  very 
little  disruption  to  our  electoral 
system.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  give 
serious  and  prompt  attention  to  this 
legislation.* 


AFGHANISTAN:  LETTERS  FROM 
THE  STATE  OF  ALASKA 

•  Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
last  December  the  brutal  Soviet  occu- 
pation of  Afghanistan  entered  its 
eighth  year.  The  horrible  condition  of 
human  rights  in  Afghanistan  was  re- 
cently described  in  a  United  Nations 


report  as:  "A  Situation  ^proachlng 
Genocide." 

As  chairman  of  the  Congressional 
Task  Force  on  Afghanistan,  I  have  re- 
ceived thousands  of  letters  from  Amer- 
icans across  the  Nation  who  are  out- 
raged at  the  senseless  atrocities  being 
committed  today  in  Afghanistan. 
Many  of  these  letters  are  from  Ameri- 
cans who  are  shocked  at  this  Nation's 
relative  silence  about  the  genocide 
taking  place  in  Afghanistan. 

In  the  weeks  and  months  ahead,  I 
plan  to  share  some  of  these  letters 
with  my  colleagues.  I  will  insert  into 
the  Record  two  letters  each  day  from 
various  States  in  the  Nation.  Today.  I 
submit  two  letters  from  the  State  of 
Alaska  and  ask  that  they  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

The  letters  follow: 

DsAK  Sehator  Humfbhkt:  Since  reading 
the  article  "Agony  in  Afghanistan"  In  the 
March  Reader's  Digest,  I  wtoh  to  voice  my 
coiiceiTi  about  the  Soviet  violation  of 
human  rights  in  Afghanistan.  Thto  type  of 
huiman  butchery  to  so  unfathomable  to  so 
many  of  us  living  in  our  wonderful  country. 

Please  do  what  you  can  to  stop  tlito  horri- 
ble situation. 

Very  truly  yours. 

Pat  Jokes, 
Haxne*,AK. 

Dkab  Mr.  HtncPHSKT:  After  reading  tlito 
month's  issue  of  Reader's  Digest,  "Agony  in 
Afghantotan,"  I  was  appalled  that  our  coim- 
try  in  particular  could  turn  the  other  way 
and  allow  ttito  terrorism  to  happen. 

I  c&n  understand  how  the  UjS.  would  want 
to  keep  relations  open  with  the  Soviet 
Union,  but  nevertheless  we  should  call  upon 
their  leaders  to  stop  thto  butchery.  I  feel 
there  are  enough  people  who  are  willing  to 
stand  up  for  the  human  rights  of  all  people 
wherever  they  may  be. 

I  think  the  majority  of  the  world's  popula- 
tion would  like  to  see  worldwide  peace,  but 
as  long  as  thto  terrorism  to  allowed,  that 
dream  wHl  never  see  reality. 

A  concerned  citizen. 

RoxT  Ltkabckr, 

Kenai,  AK.m 


NATIONAL  ORGAN  AND  TISSUE 
DONOR  AWARENESS  WEEK 

•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  in  support  of  legislation  calling 
upon  the  President  to  proclaim  the 
week  of  April  26  through  May  2,  1987. 
as  "National  Organ  and  Tissue  Donor 
Awareness  Week."  I  commend  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague.  Senator  Garh, 
for  his  very  personal  commitment  to 
this  life-giving  legislation. 

Every  year,  more  than  100,000  Amer- 
icans whose  kidneys,  eyes,  hearts, 
lungs,  bone,  skin,  or  other  tissues  or 
organs  are  unable  to  sustain  them 
could  be  helped  or  ciu^d  through 
organ  transplants.  For  many,  receiving 
a  transplant  can  represent  a  new  lease 
on  life.  Unfortunately,  a  substantial 
nimiber  of  those  who  could  benefit 
from  an  organ  transplant  face  an  un- 
certain, often  lengthy,  and  potentially 
tragic     waiting     period     for     needed 
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onwoa  due  to  a  ihorUfe  of  available 
dmon.  This  eauna  pain  and  fnutrar 
Hon  for  famlllm  a*  Hiey  seek  suitable 
arcana  for  tranqdantation. 

To  aUevlate  tbii  dUOcult  situation. 
It  ia  ImptaattTe  to  increase  public 
awareneai  of  the  urgent  need  for 
ortan  donors.  The  deelgnsfinn  of  a 
veek  in  April  as  "Natlanal  Organ  and 
Tlsne  Dooor  Awareness  Week"  can  be 
a  slgniflrant  means  of  achieving  this 
goaL  As  Americans  recognise  the  op- 
portunity they  have  to  help  others  in 
need.  I  am  confident  that  many  will 
step  forward  and  pledge  to  make  an 
anatomical  gift. 

Again,  I  commend  Senator  Oarh  for 
taking  the  lead  on  legislation  which 
can  help  to  give  life  and  hope  to  the 
many  Amoicans  in  need  of  organ 
transplants.  I  encourage  aU  of  my  col- 
leagues to  J<dn  me  in  support  of  "Na- 
tional Organ  and  Tissue  Donor  Aware- 
neasWe^." 

Tliank  you,  Mr.  President. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 
Mr.  SIMPSON.  Madam  President,  I 

■sk  unanimous  cmsent  to  proceed  as 

if  in  morning  business. 
TlM    PRESIDING    OFFICER    (Ms. 

MiKULBKi).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 

ordered. 


TRIBUTE  TO  SENATOR 
ZORINSKY 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Madam  President,  I 
want  to  take  a  moment,  since  we  have 
a  little  break  in  the  action  here,  and 
we  have  had  a  little  action  here— we 
do  that  occasionally.  Committees  are 
working  but  it  is  more  fun  to  get  out 
here  sranetimes  and  do  our  business. 
But  I  have  a  bit  of  serious  business:  I 
want  to  Join  with  my  colleagues  who 
q>oke  the  other  day  and  today,  too.  in 
expressing  our  de^  sense  of  profound 
loss  at  the  pataring  of  our  colleague,  Ed 
Zorinsky.  I  think  that  is  most  appro- 
priate. We  have  been  busy  with  other 
work  and  we  have  been  dealing  with 
Contra  issues  and  Iran  issues  and 
budget  issues.  Perhi^M  we  have  not 
paid  the  proper  tribute  to  this  most 
amaidng  man  from  Nebraska. 

I  came  here  in  1978  and  I  reaUy  did 
not  get  to  know  him  well  then.  I  was 
in  the  minority.  At  first,  I  thought  he 
was  a  man  of  very  serious  mien,  a  very 
serious  bent. 

He  would  pass  in  the  Hall  and  I 
thoui^t  "There  is  a  very  serious  gen- 
tleman, a  very  interesting  man."  Then 
I  would  hail  him  and  say.  "How  are 
you,  Ed?" 

He  would  turn  quickly  with  that 
magnificent  smile  and  he  proved  to  me 
to  be  a  great  person  with  an  extraordi- 
nary sense  of  humor.  So  I  have  many 
fond  recollections  of  Ed  Zorinsky.  He 
was  a  great  help  to  me  in  this  place 
and  in  his  quiet  way  when  I  first  came 
here,  first  taking  me  under  his  wing  as 


a  nei^bor  from  the  adjacent  State  of 
WyomlDg  and  a  fellow  westerner.  He 
made  me  feel  very  welcome  in  a  very 
special  way. 

He  helped  me  to  learn  the  ropes 
around  this  fascinating  arena.  I  recall 
sometimes  working  with  him  with 
great  interest  on  agricultural  Issues, 
western  issues,  cattle  issues,  livestock 
issues.  Then  I  came  to  know  him  so- 
cially, he  and  his  remarkable  wife 
Cece.  We  worked  together  and  played 
tennis  together.  He  was  a  very  extraor- 
dlnsxy,  spirited,  and  fun-loving  man 
with  that  lovely  wife  at  his  side.  I 
think  she  needs  our  prayers  at  this 
time  of  grief. 

I  do  not  think  "EA  Zorinsky  really 
shared  with  us  his  own  particiilar 
health  problems,  and  they  were  severe 
and  they  were  very  real.  One  night  I 
remember  at  3  in  the  morning  in  a 
night  session  I  said,  "How  is  it  going, 
Ed?"  Be  was  co-managing  a  bill,  and 
over  here  on  this  side  of  the  aisle  was 
our  colleague  managing  the  bill.  He 
said: 

To  you  it  is  Just  maybe  getting  tired,  AL 
To  ma  it's  tougher  than  that  because  I 
really  bave  some  problems  which  are  so  ex- 
traordtoary  that  I  am  reaUy  much  like  a 
walking  time  bomb  with  regard  to  the  prob- 
lems of  my  heart  and  my  cholesterol  and 
with  tilings  that  trouble  me  and  make  me 
heavy  laden. 

I  do  not  want  to  get  maudlin.  I  came 
to  know  him,  came  to  enjoy  his  compa- 
ny so  very  much.  I  have  listened  to  his 
marvolous  singing  and  dance  steps, 
too.  For  any  of  you  who  missed  that, 
that  is  something  I  think  we  all  recall 
with  great  poignancy  when  we  think 
of  how  he  was  doing  Just  that.  Just 
moments  before  he  was  taken  from 
our  midst.  He  was  doing  what  he  en- 
joyed doing,  that  buck  and  wing  and 
song  and  dance  and  probably  singing 
that  remarkable  song  that  he  put  to- 
gether caUed  "Zorinsky."  It  was  simg 
to  the  tune  of  "Manana";  that  was  his 
shtick  and  he  loved  it.  He  would  sing  it 
with  his  eyes  atwtnkle:  "Zorinsky,  Zor- 
insky, Zorinsky  is  good  enough  for 
me."  Maybe  some  of  you  remember.  I 
will  never  forget  it. 

He  was  awfully  good  to  me.  We  shall 
miss  him  greatly.  It  was  typical  of  him 
that  at  the  time  of  his  death  he  was 
giving  and  sharing  of  himself  in  such 
an  extraordinary  manner  in  his  very 
unassuming  way,  poking  a  Uttle  fun  at 
the  "stuffiness"  that  sometimes  sur- 
roimds  us  in  this  place,  poking  fun  at 
himself.  He  was  a  man  who  took  his 
work  very  seriously  but  did  not  take 
himself  seriously.  And  so  I  shall  re- 
member him  vividly.  Ann  and  I  have 
shared  many  delightful  times  with  Ed 
and  Cece  Zorinsky.  As  I  look  back  at 
the  things  we  did  together,  I  am 
struck  by  Just  how  many  things  he  en- 
joyed and  how  much  he  enjoyed  his 
life  and  how  he  shared  it  with  so 
many.  He  was,  indeed,  a  man  of  great, 
great  substance  and  good  humor  and 
he  will  be  deeply  missed. 


So  I  say  in  behalf  of  my  wife  and 
mjrself  and  all  of  our  colleagues  to 
Cece  and  their  childem.  our  prayers 
go  winging  out  to  you.  God  bless  you. 
At  some  mture  time  we  wiU  all  have 
paid  our  tribute  to  this  remarkable 
man,  thia  gentle  and  spirited  man 
from  Nebraska.  It  has  been  a  great 
personal  privilege  to  have  shared  part 
of  my  life  with  him.  It  has  made  my 
life  ever  richer.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD.  Madam  President,  the 
distinguished  Republican  leader  has 
asked  that  the  pending  matter  go  over 
until  the  morning,  and  he  wishes  to 
discuss  the  matter  tomorrow  morning 
with  his  colleagues.  Therefore,  there 
wUl  be  no  more  rollcall  votes  today.  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  now  proceed  to  a  period  for  the 
transaction  of  morning  business  not  to 
exceed  10  minutes  and  that  Senators 
may  speak  therein  for  not  to  exceed  5 
minutes  each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


I 


ORDERS  FOR  TOMORROW 

SKxss  XTirriL  10:30  a.m. 

Mr.  BTllD.  Madam  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today,  it 
stand  in  recess  tmtil  10:30  tomorrow 
morning. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

RBCOdnnoH  or  certain  sknators 

Mr.  BYRD.  Madam  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  on  tomorrow, 
after  the  orders  for  the  two  leaders 
have  been  used  or  yielded  back,  the 
following  Senators  be  recognized  each 
for  not  to  exceed  5  minutes:  Senators 
Prozmire,  Armstrong,  Rkid,  Pres- 
SLER,  MzitCHER,  ExoN,  Hsmz,  Grass- 
let,  Dole,  Btrd,  Helms,  and  Wilson. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


NATIONAL  ENERGY  EDUCATION 
DAY 

Mr.  BYRD.  Madam  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  be  discharged 
from  fiirther  consideration  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  19  to  designate 
March  20,  1987,  as  "National  Energy 
Education  Day."  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
immediate  consideration  of  the  joint 
resolutioiv  that  it  be  advanced 
through  the  stages  of  third  reading 
and  passed  and  the  motion  to  recon- 
sider laid  on  the  table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Without  objection,  the  preamble  is 
agreed  to. 


The  Joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  19), 
with  its  preamble,  is  as  follows: 
S.J.  Rxs.  19 

Whereas  a  reliable  and  economical  supply 
of  energy  is  eaaentlal  to  the  future  well- 
being  of  the  United  States; 

Whereas  the  development  and  implemen- 
tation of  an  enlightened  energy  policy  re- 
quires that  the  public  be  adequately  in- 
formed of  the  issues  and  alternatives; 

Whereas  ongoing  quality  energy  educa- 
tion programs  in  America's  schools  and  com- 
munities will  continue  to  play  an  Important 
role  In  educating  the  public  regarding 
energy  Issues; 

Whereas  the  annual  celebration  of  "Na- 
tional  Energy  Education  E>ay"  (NEED) 
brings  together  students,  teachers,  school 
officials,  and  community  leaders  to  focus  at- 
tention on  the  need  for  energy  education  in 
our  Nation's  schools  and  communities;  and 

Whereas  such  a  celebration  should  be  con- 
ducted in  a  manner  which  encourages  a 
deeper  understanding  of  the  energy  changes 
and  challenges  that  have  and  will  continue 
to  shape  America's  future:  Now,  therefore, 
belt 

Raolved  by  the  Senate  and  Home  of  Rep- 
retentativet  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congreu  tuaenMed,  That,  in  order  to 
promote  and  enhance  energy  education  pro- 
grams at  all  grade  levels  of  public  and  pri- 
vate schools  throughout  the  United  States. 
March  20.  1»87.  is  designated  NaUonal 
Energy  Education  Day".  The  President  is 
requested  to  issue  a  proclamation  calling 
upon  the  people  of  the  United  States,  and 
all  educational  Institutions,  to  observe  such 
a  day  with  appropriate  ceremonies  and  ac- 
tivities, and  encourage  appropriate  Federal 
agencies  to  participate  in  the  observance  of 
such  a  day  and  to  cooperate  with  persons 
and  institutions  conducting  such  ceremonies 
and  activities. 


REPRESENTATION  OF  SENATE 
PERSONNEL 

Mr.  BYRD.  Madam  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  a  resolution  on  behalf  of 
myself  and  Mr.  Dole  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  for  its  immediate  consid- 
eration.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  wiU  report  the  resolution. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  resolution  (S.  Res.  168)  to  direct  the 
Senate  Legal  Counsel  to  represent  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Senate  in  Humphrey,  et  al.  v. 
Baker,  et  aL 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider 
the  resolution. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Madam  President,  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr. 
HuMFHRET],  several  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  individual 
taxpayers,  and  the  National  Taxpay- 
ers Union  have  fUed  an  action  in  the 
UJS.  District  Court  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  to  declare  unconstitutional 
the  procedures  established  by  the  Fed- 
eral Salary  Act  for  1967,  as  amended,  2 
U.S.C.  sections  358-59,  for  determining 
the  compensation  of  senior  Federal  of- 
ficials, including  Members  of  Con- 
gress. The  defendants  are  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasiiry,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Senate,  and  the  House  Sergeant  at 


Arms,  in  their  capacities  as  disbursing 
officers. 

On  January  5,  1987,  the  President 
transmitted  to  the  Congress,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Federal  Salary  Act.  pay 
recommendations  for  the  executive. 
Judicial,  and  legislative  branches.  On 
Janiutry  29,  1987,  the  Senate  acted 
under  the  procedures  of  the  act  to 
amend  House  Joint  Resolution  102  to 
disapprove  the  President's  recommen- 
dations. The  House  concurred  hi  the 
Senate's  action  on  February  4.  1987, 
but  in  the  opinion  of  the  Attorney 
General,  their  vote  was  too  late  to 
block  implementation  of  the  Presi- 
dent's recommendations. 

Accordingly,  when  the  President 
signed  House  Joint  Resolution  102  on 
February  12,  1987,  he  stated  that  the 
Attorney  General  had  advised  him 
that  "the  purported  disimiproval  of  my 
pay  recommendations  is  without  any 
legal  force  and  effect,"  because  the 
House  vote  occurred  after  the  30-day 
period  provided  by  the  Salary  Act  for 
rejecting  his  salary  recommendations. 

The  Senate  also  sent  to  the  House 
last  month  seiiarate  legislation  whose 
enactment  would  be  effective  to  block 
these  increases,  so  the  membership  of 
the  Senate  has  expressed  itself  several 
times  on  the  wisdom  of  the  pay  in- 
creases. The  constitutional  and  statu- 
tory question  presented  by  this  lawsuit 
are  different,  however,  from  the  ques- 
tion whether  these  increases  are  wise 
at  the  present  time. 

The  constitutional  question  is  ad- 
dressed to  the  procedures  established 
by  the  Salary  Act  for  fixing  the  com- 
pensation of  Members  of  Congress, 
Federal  Judges,  and  officials  of  the  ex- 
ecutive branch.  The  act  provides  that 
the  President,  after  receiving  a  report 
from  the  Commission  on  Executive, 
Legislative,  and  Judicial  Salaries,  shall 
submit  to  the  Congress  pay  recommen- 
dations which  he  deems  advisable.  The 
recommendations  shall  then  be  effec- 
tive unless  they  are  disi4>proved  by  a 
Joint  resolution  not  later  than  30  cal- 
endar days  after  their  transmission  to 
Congress. 

The  plaintiffs  contend  that  this  pro- 
cedure violates  the  provision  of  article 
I,  section  6,  clause  1  of  the  Constitu- 
tion that  the  compensation  of  Mem- 
bers shall  be  "ascertained  by  Law." 
Additionally,  the  plaintiffs  maintain 
that  the  procedure  established  by  the 
Salary  Act  for  determining  salaries  in 
all  branches  is  an  xinconstitutional  del- 
egation of  authority  from  the  Con- 
gress to  the  President.  Because  plain- 
tiffs reason  that  the  procedures  for 
the  compensation  for  Members  are  in- 
severable from  the  procediu^s  for  the 
executive  and  Judicial  branches,  the 
plaintiffs  are  asking  the  court  to  inval- 
idate the  increase  for  all  branches. 

Ten  years  ago,  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  [Mr.  Prxssler],  when 
he  was  a  Member  of  the  House,  also 
asserted  an  ascertainment  clause  claim 


in  an  action  against  a  previous  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  Secretary  of  the 
Senate,  and  House  Sergeant  at  Arms. 
He  argued  on  that  occasion  "that 
whenever  the  compensation  of  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  is  redetermined  it 
must  be  fixed  at  that  time  by  a  law 
that  specifically  states  the  amoimt  to 
be  paid."  The  district  court  rejected 
that  claim,  concluding  that  such  a 
"grievance  is  directed  to  what  is  essen- 
tially a  matter  of  form  rather  than 
substance." 

The  district  court  reasoned  that 
"when  Congress  passed  the  Acts  gov- 
erning its  compensation  it  acted  'by 
law'  *  *  *  Congress  continues  to  be  re- 
sponsible to  the  public  for  the  level  of 
pay  its  members  receive  •  •  •.  The 
Salary  Act  and  the  [Cost-of-Living] 
Adjustment  Act  fix  congressional  com- 
pensation by  law  and  these  statutes 
are  not  prohibited  by  Article  I,  Section 
6."  Pnaaler  v.  Simon,  428  F.  Supp.  302, 
305-306  (D.D.C.  1976)  (three-judge 
court)  (per  curiam),  affd,  434  U.S. 
1028  (1978). 

In  addition  to  their  constitutional 
claim,  the  plaintiffs  also  present  a 
statutory  claim  that,  notwithstanding 
the  Attorney  General's  advice  to  the 
President,  the  House  of  Representar 
tives  did  act  timely  to  Join  the  Senate 
in  blocking  the  salary  increases. 

The  Department  of  Justice  will  be 
representing  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  and  the  House  will  be  pro- 
viding counsel  for  the  House  Sergeant 
at  Arms  in  this  lawsuit.  The  resolution 
which  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  and  I  are  offering  will  direct 
the  Senate  Legal  Counsel  to  defend 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  in  this 
action.  Now  that  the  issues  in  this 
matter  are  being  presented  to  a  Judi- 
cial forum  it  is  important  that  all 
questions  be  fully  aired,  and  the 
Senate  Legal  Counsel  will  be  author- 
ized to  defend  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  on  both  constitutional  and 
statutory  grounds. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  168),  with  its 
preamble,  is  as  follows: 
S.  Res.  168 

Whereas,  in  the  case  of  Gordon  J.  Hum- 
phrev,  et  al  v.  James  A.  Baker,  III,  et  oL, 
Civil  Action  No.  87-128.  pending  in  the 
United  States  District  Court  for  the  EMstrict 
of  Columbia,  the  plaintiffs  are  asserting 
that  the  procedures  established  by  2  U.S.C. 
SI  358-359  for  determining  the  compensa- 
tion of  senior  federal  officials,  including 
Members  of  Congress,  are  unconstitutional, 
and  that  Public  Law  100-6,  approved  by  the 
President  on  February  12.  1987,  effectively 
prohibits  implementation  of  the  President's 
recommendations  of  January  5,  1987; 

Whereas,  the  plaintiffs  have  named  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate,  Walter  J.  Stewart, 
as  a  defendant  in  his  capacity  as  the  officer 
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of  ttw  OmntB  rwpoMlWf  for  dtebuning  ;  <e 
lofiteliaBben: 

punmnt  to  ■ectiom  703<b)  and 
7M(aXl)  of  tlM  BUilCi  in  Ooreniment  Act 
of  l«n.  S  VJB.C.  llttttXa)  KoA  MSoCaXl) 
(IMS),  the  Senate  may  direct  tta  oouiMel  to 
defend  oCfleen  of  the  Hwiete  in  dvQ  aetione 
naatttm  to  their  official  revonan>mtleK 
Nov.  therefore  be  it 

tbtKloai,  That  the  Senate  Legal  Counsel 
ie  direeted  to  represent  the  Secretary  of  the 
Otnete  in  the  case  of  Qonion  J.  Hitmphnt, 
«(  el.  T.  /amctX  Boter.  ///.  €t  aL 


Mr.  BYRD.  Madam  President.  I 
move  to  reoonaider  the  vote  by  which 
the  reatrtutlon  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


COMMENDATION  OF  FRANZETTA 
R.  DcGOOYER 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Madam  President,  I 
send  a  resolution  to  the  desk  for 
myaelf  and  Senators  KnnixoT  and 
l^nufovD  and  aak  for  its  immediate 
comalderatitm. 

Tlie  PRE81DINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  reaotuti<m  (8.  Res.  169)  to  cmnmend 
Ranaetta  R.  DeOooyer  on  the  occasion  of 
her  retirement  from  service  to  the  United 
States  Senate. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Madam  President, 
on  January  31  of  this  year,  Franzetta 
R.  DeGooyer,  Just  "Frankey"  to  all 
«4io  know  her,  retired  after  more  than 
33  years  of  service  to  the  Judiciary 
Committee  of  the  UJS.  Senate.  All  of 
us  who  have  worked  with  and  relied 
upon  Rvnkey  over  the  years  will  sin- 
cerely miss  her  presence  on  the  staff. 

Frankey  was  in  Government  service. 
In  various  capacities,  for  most  of  her 
working  life.  Starting  in  1940.  Frankey 
worked  for  the  Department  of  Treas- 
ury, and  in  1954  Frankey  came  to  work 
in  the  Senate,  where  she  has  continu- 
ously and  conscientiously  served  the 
Judiciary  Committee  for  nearly  34 
years  under  the  leadership  of  both 
parties. 

In  recent  years.  Frankey  has  worked 
with  private  immigration  legislation 
and  has  assisted  all  Members  and  their 
staffs  with  immigration  casework.  She 
was  our  "resident  expert"  in  both 
areas.  And  most  important,  Frankey 
has,  with  good  grace  and  good  himior, 
done  all  that  has  been  asked  of  her. 
She  has  given  full  measure.  Words  we 
hear  all  too  often  around  here.  "That 
is  not  my  Job."  were  not  part  of  Fran- 
key's  vocabulary.  Frankey  worked  in 
the  Senate  when  staff  was  expected  to 
be  able,  eager,  and  willing  to  do  a  little 
of  everything,  if  necessary.  And  Fran- 
key continued  that  happy  tradition 
long  after  it  may  have  fallen  from 
fashion. 

We  will  all  deeply  miss  Frankey,  and 
on  behalf  of  all  those  members  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee  whom  she  has  so 


ably  served  for  so  many  years.  I  offer 
her  all  our  love  and  best  wishes.  We 
wish  her  well  and  God  speed  in  her 
fuU  and  satisfying  retirement. 

Madam  President.  I  add  one  further 
note:  This  remarkable  lady,  the  sub- 
ject of  this  resolution,  Franzetta  R. 
DeGooyer,  has  worked  for  the  Senate 
for  13  years.  She  was  with  Senator 
KmnDT  before  I  came,  when  he  was 
chainnan  of  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. She  served  him  well.  She 
served  me  well.  She  served  Senator 
THUticoifD  well.  It  must  be  that  she  is 
a  survivor  of  some  sort  in  this  arena. 
She  lerved  us  well  as  a  very  extraordi- 
nary professional  staff  person.  Demo- 
crat and  Republican  alike.  This  is  a 
special  tribute  to  her. 

Mr.  KESINEDY.  Madam  President, 
it  is  with  great  pleasure  that  I  Join 
Senator  Simpsoh  today  in  sponsoring 
this  resolution  to  recognize  the  ex- 
traondlnary  service  of  Frankey  De- 
Gooyer to  the  U.S.  Senate. 

For  over  three  decades  she  has  con- 
tributed to  the  work  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  serving  under  four 
chainnen.  Her  dedication,  her  compe- 
tence, and  her  resourcefulness  have 
assisted  countless  Members  of  the 
Senate  and.  more  importantly,  their 
constituents. 

For  many  years,  Frankey  processed 
all  the  private  immigration  bills  intro- 
duced every  session  of  the  Congress— 
llter^y  thousands  over  the  years.  She 
helped  make  that  process  work,  assist- 
ing those  immigrants  who  needed,  on 
himianitarian  grounds,  the  relief  that 
only  special  legislation  could  provide. 

Frankey  worked  on  my  staff  for  the 
2  years  I  served  as  chairman  of  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee,  but  I  knew  her 
from  her  many  years  of  service  on  the 
Immigration  Subcommittee  imder  the 
chainnanship  of  Senator  James  East- 
land. All  during  those  years  she  assist- 
ed me  and  my  staff  on  the  countless 
immigration  issues  that  came  before 
us.  She  was,  and  still  is,  a  reservoir  of 
knowledge  on  the  immigration  law  and 
how  it  should  be  applied  to  individual 
casea 

Mariam  President,  we  will  miss  Fran- 
key DeGooyer,  but  Lord  knows  after 
33  years  worldng  for  the  U.S.  Senate, 
she  deserves  the  retirement  and  free- 
dom of  the  years  ahead.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate?  If  not,  the  ques- 
tion Is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  resolution,  with  its  preamble, 
reads  as  f  oUows: 

S.  Rks.  169 

Whereas,  upon  her  retirement  from  the 
staff  of  the  United  States  Senate  on  Janu- 
ary 31,  1987,  Franzetta  R.  DeOooyer  had 
completed  more  than  33  years  as  a  member 
of  the  staff  of  the  Judiciary  Committee; 

Whereas,  Franzetta  R.  DeGooyer  has  also 
served  her  country  through  service  with  the 
United  States  Treasury  Department; 


Wherea%  Fransetta  R.  DeOooyer  has  per- 
formed valuable  service  particularly  to  the 
immigration  subcommittees  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee; 

Whereas  Fransetta  R.  DeOooyer,  as  the 
most  senior  staffer  on  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, has  upheld  the  hlsh  standards  and 
traditions  of  the  staff  of  the  United  SUtes 
Senate  with  unfafllng  dedication,  a  high 
degree  of  loyalty,  and  a  large  measure  of 
hard  work; 

Whereai^  by  carrying  out  her  responsibil- 
ities to  the  Judiciary  Committee,  Franzetta 
R.  DeOooyer  has  gained  the  trust,  confi- 
dence and  respect  of  all  who  have  worked 
with  her  How,  therefore,  be  It 

Reaolved,  That  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  recognizes  the  Important  contribu- 
tions of  Franzetta  R.  DeOooyer  to  the 
Senate  and  to  the  United  States  and  ex- 
presses to  her  Its  deep  tvpredatlon  and 
gratitude  (or  her  long,  faithful,  and  outr 
standing  service. 

Sbc.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  shall 
transmit  a  oopy  of  this  resolution  to  Fran- 
zetta R.  DOOooyer. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Madam  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  resolgtlon  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  ta 
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I  apologize  to  Senator  Gahh  and  par- 
ticularly to  my  colleague  from  Kansas, 
Senator  Kassxbaum. 


APPOINTMENTS  BY  THE  VICE 
PRESIDENT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair,  on  behalf  of  the  Vice  President, 
pursuant  to  Public  Law  94-304  and 
PubUc  Law  99-7,  appoints  the  follow- 
ing Senators  to  the  Commission  on  Se- 
curity and  Cooperation  in  Europe:  the 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
D'Amato],  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  Hxiifz],  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  [Mr.  McCltjkk],  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Wallop]. 

The  Chair,  on  behalf  of  the  Vice 
President,  pursuant  to  22  n.S.C. 
276<h)-216(k),  as  amended,  appoints 
the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Gramm] 
as  Vice  Chairman  of  the  Senate  dele- 
gation to  the  Mexico-United  States  In- 
terparliamentary Group  during  the 
100th  Copgress. 

The  Cliair,  on  behalf  of  the  Vice 
President,  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  20  U.S.C.,  sections  42  and  43,  ap- 
points the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Garn]  aa  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Regents  of  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion vice  the  Senator  from  TfftnRim 
[Mrs.  Kassebaum],  resigned.  She  has 
resigned,  and  the  Senator  from  Utah 
[Mr.  GAiQf  ]  has  been  appointed  by  the 
Vice  Pre^dent  to  that  position. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Madam  President,  with 
respect  to  the  last  item,  it  was  a  re- 
grettable mistake,  and  I  must  accept 
the  responsibility  for  that. 

It  was  tny  understanding  that  there 
was  a  vacancy  to  be  filled.  It  turned 
out  that  there  was  no  vacancy  and  I 
filled  it.  Mr.  Garn  disappeared  from 
the  Smithsonian.  This  will  correct 
that. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  DOLE.  Madam  President,  if  I 
could  make  one  other  inqiilry,  there 
was  a  bill  passed  in  the  House  earlier 
today  relaUng  to  agriculture.  Has  that 
bill  arrived  from  the  House? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  will  ask  the  clerk  of  the  Senate 
to  advise  whether  that  bill  has  arrived. 

No  such  bill  has  been  received  by  the 
Senate.  It  is  not  here  yet. 

BSr.  DOLE.  I  thank  the  Presiding  Of- 
ficer. 


PROGRAM 


IMI 


Mr.  BYRD.  fi£adam  President,  the 
Senate  will  recess  over  imtil  10:30  ajn. 
tomorrow. 

After  the  two  leaders  or  their  desig- 
nees have  been  recognized  imder  the 
standing  order,  the  following  Senators 
will  be  recognized,  each  for  not  to 
exceed  5  minutes:  Senators  Prozmire, 
Armstrohg,  Reed,  Pressler,  Melcher, 
ExoH,  Hxniz,  Grasslet,  Dole,  Btrd, 
Helms,  and  Wilson. 

Upon  the  expiration  of  the  orders 
for  the  recognition  of  Senators,  the 
Senate  will  resume  consideration  of 
the  motion  which  is  pending  before 
the  Senate  at  this  time,  the  motion  to 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  House 
Joint  Resolution  175,  the  joint  resolu- 
tion to  impose  a  moratorium  on  fund- 
ing for  the  Contras  until  there  has 
been  a  full  and  adequate  accounting  of 
previous  assistance.  That  motion  is  de- 
batable. 

I  cannot  state  what  will  happen  to- 
morrow on  that  Joint  resolution.  The 
distinguished  Republican  leader  will 
be  meeting  with  his  colleagues  early 
and  will  decide  what  their  plan  of 
action  will  be,  but  it  is  probable  that 
there  will  be  rollcall  votes  tomorrow. 
There  were  several  possibilities.  So  I 
would  Just  suggest  that  Senators  stay 
timed  and  stay  close  around  and  be 
prepared  for  rollcall  votes. 

Madam  President,  tf  there  be  no  fur- 
ther business 

Mr.  HELMS.  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  3^eld? 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Just  for  a  comment 
and  question. 

I  had  an  occurrence  last  week  and  it 
is  very  minor.  I  went  to  a  meeting  of 
one  of  my  committees  and  I  was  told 
by  the  staff  that  there  will  be  an  ob- 
jection to  the  committee  meeting  be- 
cause it  was  after  2  o'clock.  I  left  in 
good  faith  and  went  about  my  busi- 
ness to  another  committee.  After  I 
left,  the  committee  indeed  conducted 
its  meeting. 

Now,  I  think  we  ought  to  have  some 
understanding  that  the  rules  of  the 
Senate  will  apply,  and  I  would  suggest 


to  both  leaders  that  the  committee 
chairman  and  ranking  minority 
member  be  advised  that  imless  consent 
is  granted  there  shall  be  no  committee 
meetings. 

It  happened  to  be  a  committee  meet- 
ing which  I  wanted  to  attend  because 
a  witness  was  to  appear  in  whom  I  was 
interested. 

But  I  will  appreciate  It  very  much  if 
some  note  could  be  taken  of  that  situ- 
ation. I  know  it  was  an  Inadvertence  I 
say  to  both  leaders.  It  was  one  of  some 
embarrassment  to  me. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  am  sorry  for  the  em- 
barrassment that  was  caused  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  North  Caroli- 
na. 

It  may  have  been  that  the  commit' 
tee  was  given  consent  at  a  later  hour, 
after  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  had  attended  and  then 
left. 

The  Republican  leader  and  I  have  a 
problem  with  committee  requests  be- 
cause It  takes  a  considerable  amount 
of  time  on  some  dajrs  to  run  the  proc- 
ess and  get  the  consent.  So,  indeed  in 
some  instances,  the  hour  itself  for 
which  permission  is  being  granted 
shall  have  passed  before  the  consent 
requests  are  cleared  on  both  sides. 

In  a  situation  like  that,  a  Senator 
may  be  attending  a  committee,  the 
clearance  is  still  in  process,  but  yet  has 
not  been  granted,  while  the  committee 
continues  to  meet. 

If  the  Senate  later  gives  its  approval, 
then  that  meeting  is  a  legitimate  and  a 
formal  and  legally  authorized  meeting. 

It  often  takes  more  than  an  hour, 
sometimes  2  or  3  hours  to  get  clear- 
ance from  both  sides. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

But  in  any  case  the  committee  may 
not  meet,  as  the  Senator  well  knows, 
beyond  2  o'clock  without  specific  con- 
sent by  the  Senate. 

I  remember  when  we  were  trying  to 
put  together  the  1985  farm  bill,  I  had 
to  conclude  the  committee  meeting 
many  times  when  we  needed  to  pro- 
ceed because  there  was  either  an  ob- 
jection or  a  failure  to  approve  the 
meeting  of  the  committee. 

But  in  any  case  it  was  an  inadvert- 
ence, I  know— and  I  make  no  particu- 
lar point  about  it  except  I  think  we 
ought  to  t>e  careful  about  it. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  am  sure  we  will  be. 

May  I  say  to  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor that  if  there  is  an  objection  to  a 
committee  meeting,  the  committee 
chairman  is  immediately  notified  of 
that  objection. 

So  that  if  the  Senate's  consent  is  not 
granted,  then  the  committee  chairman 
is  immediately  notified.  If  the  chair- 
man has  not  been  notified  that  there 
is  an  objection,  then  I  think  it  is  pre- 
siuned  that  the  request  has  been 
granted  or  that  it  is  still  in  the  process 
of  being  granted. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  made  inquiry  and  a 
call  was  made  to  the  committee  staff. 


Bfaybe  the  chairman  never  got  the  in- 
formation. 

In  any  case,  no  big  thing.  But  I  do 
not  want  to  miss  committee  meetings 
when  I  do  not  have  to. 

I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  Senator,  and 
I  thank  him  and  congratulate  him  on 
his  diligence  and  conscientious  efforts 
to  be  in  attendance  at  committee 
meetings  at  aU  times. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 


ORDERS  FOR  RECOGNITION 

Mr.  BYRD.  Madam  President,  there 
are  12  orders  for  5-mlnute  recognition 
of  Senators  tomorrow.  That  is  an 
hour. 

I  wonder  if  the  distinguJshed  Repub- 
lican leader  would  allow  us  to  order 
that,  when  this  hour  which  is  contem- 
plated to  be  used  by  12  Senators  is 
consiuned.  if  any  Senators  who  have 
orders  within  that  hour  have  not  I4>- 
peared  and  utilized  their  orders,  such 
orders  may  be  vitiated.  Otherwise,  it  is 
difficult  to  program  the  work  of  the 
Senate  if  Senators  get  orders  and  then 
do  not  show  up  on  time,  or  at  all,  to 
speak. 

If  a  Senator  is  present  on  the  floor 
and  another  Senator  is  not  here,  then 
the  Senator  who  is  present  can  be  rec- 
ognized. That  helps  to  utilize  the  time 
to  the  advantage  of  everyone  con- 
cerned. 

But  if  the  entire  time  in  total  allot- 
ted for  5-minute  speeches  has  expired, 
I  wonder  if  we  could  not  agree  that 
any  orders  not  then  claimed  may  be  vi- 
tiated. 

Mr.  DOLE.  If  the  majority  leader 
will  jrleld,  I  personally  have  no  objec- 
tion to  that.  But  I  wonder  if  we  might, 
at  least  tomorrow,  notify  all  Senators 
tomorrow  morning  that  at  the  end  of 
the  hour  you  are  going  to  make  the 
motion  that  any  remaining  order 
should  be  vitiated.  That  would  give 
them  personal  notice  tomorrow  morn- 
ing. Then  we  will  have  an  opportimity 
to  discuss  this,  I  assume,  at  our  Tues- 
day luncheons,  because  it  does  take 
time  of  the  Senate. 

Sometimes  Members  are  unavoid- 
ably detained  and  they  cannot  make 
it.  They  rush  over  after  the  hour  is 
finished  or  whatever  time  it  is. 

I  certainly  want  to  cooperate  and 
keep  the  Senate  moving.  So  we  might 
do  that  tomorrow  to  give  us  an  oppor- 
tunity to  alert  Members. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Fine.  I  appreciate  the 
sxiggestion  by  the  distinguished  Re- 
publican leader  and  I  think  it  is  a  good 
one. 

Let  me  just  say,  in  closing,  that 
where  we  have  6  or  8  or  10  or  12  Sena- 
tors who  want  time  and  we  get  the 
orders  in  advance  for  their  recogni- 
tion, this  means  that  the  Senate  has 
to  come  in  at  an  hour  that  will  accom- 
modate those  Senators.  If  they  do  not 
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■how,  that  means  the  Senate  came  in 
early  and  wasted  the  time  of  every- 
one—the offlcen  of  the  Senate,  the  se- 
curity pecH>le.  the  dooi^eepers,  the 
paces,  the  leaders.  Then  we  Just  sit 
throu^  a  quorum  calL 

I  do  not  want  to  Inconvenience  Sena- 
ton.  At  the  same  time.  I  do  not  want 
the  Senate  to  be  inconvenienced.  I 
hope  that  when  Senators  get  orders  In 
advance  they  wUl  make  every  effort  to 
be  on  the  floor  to  be  recognised  under 
the  order  at  the  appropriate  time. 
Time  delayed  at  this  stage  of  the  pro- 
ceedings   means    that    the    business 


before  the  Senate  is  by  that  much  de- 
layed. 

So  it  is  not  Just  the  inconvenience  to 
the  leaders  that  is  caused.  It  is  the  in- 
convenience of  all  Senators,  and  the 
Senate. 

Mariam  President,  following  the  rec- 
ognition of  the  Senators  under  the 
orders,  the  Senate  will  resume  consid- 
eration of  the  motion  to  proceed  to 
Houae  Joint  Resolution  175. 

I  have  nothing  else.  Does  the  dlstin- 
g\iished  Republican  leader  have  any- 
thing? 


Madam  President,  I  thank  the  Re- 
publican leader  for  his  cooperation. 


RECESS  UNTIL  10:30  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  move,  in 
accordance  with  the  previous  order, 
that  the  Senate  stand  in  recess  until 
the  houir  of  10:30  tomorrow  morning. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and,  at 
5:44  p.m..  the  Senate  recessed  until  to- 
morrow, Thursday,  March  19,  1987,  at 
10:30  ajn. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— fF6<//te8£;a|^  March  18, 1987 


The  House  met  at  2  p.m. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  James  David 
Ford.  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer. 

Give  us,  we  pray,  O  God,  the  hones- 
ty to  admit  our  faults.  For  being  self- 
ish, we  confess;  for  not  taking  the  time 
to  hear  the  truth,  we  beg  Your  mercy; 
from  hasty  words  or  unkind  thoughts, 
deliver  us.  Guide  us,  gracious  God, 
that  our  words,  our  thoughts,  our  acts 
may  respect  Tour  good  world  and  the 
people  of  Tour  creation  and  through 
our  confession  we  may  be  forgiven  to 
lead  lives  worthy  of  the  calling  You 
have  given.  In  Tour  name,  we  pray. 
Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  annoimces  to  the 
House  his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I,  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Hallen,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passsed  a  joint 
resolution  of  the  following  title,  in 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
requested: 

SJ'.  Res.  63.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
March  21,  1987,  as  Afghanistan  Day. 


WELCOME  1987  MAID  OF 
COTTON  TO  WASHINGTON.  DC 

(Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Texas  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, it  Is  with  great  pride  that  I  take 
this  opportunity  to  congratulate  and 
welcome  to  Washington  a  native  El 
Pasoan,  Amy  Gough,  who  has  been  se- 
lected as  the  1987  Maid  of  Cotton. 

Amy  is  a  sophomore  at  the  Universi- 
ty of  Texas.  As  part  of  her  official 
duties,  she  will  travel  extensively 
throughout  the  United  States  and  the 
world  to  focus  attention  on  the  impor- 
tance of  cotton  for  emplojnnent,  world 
trade,  and  productivity. 

The  16th  Congressional  District  of 
Texas  produces  the  Extra-Long  Pima 
cotton,  desired  the  world  over  for  its 
high  quality.  I  am  especially  proud 
that  we  have  also  produced  the  nation- 
al symbol  of  this  most  important  in- 
dustry, and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
Join  me  in  welcoming  Amy  here  to 
Washington  today. 


LET  THE  STATES  DETERMINE 
SPF.KD  LIMITS 

(Mr.  FIELDS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  FIELDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  like  the 
vast  majority  of  my  constituents,  I 
favor  giving  the  States  the  option  of 
raising  the  speed  limit  on  rural  inter- 
state highways  within  their  bound- 
aries from  55  to  65  miles  per  hour 
without  risking  the  loss  of  much- 
needed  highway  funds. 

Most  drivers  simply  do  not  drive  55 
miles  an  hour.  In  my  State  of  Texas, 
the  great  distances  between  major 
population  centers  virtually  requires  a 
higher  speed  limit.  But  that  would  be 
a  decision  for  the  men  and  women  In 
Austin  to  make.  If  State  legislators  in 
Boston  or  Albany  or  Trenton  didn't 
want  to  raise  the  speed  limit  on  their 
interstates,  they  wouldn't  have  to. 

Many  wlU  say  that  this  is  a  safety 
issue.  It  is  not.  Driving  speed  and 
safety  have  no  correlation  whatsoever. 
That  fact  has  been  proven  in  study 
after  study  after  study— many  of 
which  will  be  cited  In  the  upcoming 
debate. 

Riu-al  Interstate  highways  were  de- 
signed and  build  to  accommodate  traf- 
fic traveling  at  up  to  70  miles  per 
hour.  And  by  far,  those  rural  inter- 
states are  our  safest  roads.  They  ac- 
count for  25  percent  of  all  the  miles 
driven  each  year— but  only  4  percent 
of  the  traffic  deaths  recorded  each 
year.  By  contrast,  rural  roads  with 
posted  speed  limits  of  30  miles  per 
hour  have  fatality  rates  four  times 
higher  than  roads  posted  at  55  miles 
per  hour. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let's  get  Congress  out 
of  the  business  of  setting  speed  limits 
on  our  Nation's  rural  highwajrs.  Let's 
allow  the  State  legislatures  to  decide 
for  themselves  what  the  speed  limit 
should  be  on  rural  Interstates  located 
within  their  States. 


A  PLEA  FOR  KEVIN  REID'S  LIFE 

(Mr.  NEI^ON  of  Florida  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  NELSON  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  have  Just  signed  on  as  an  original 
cosponsor  of  legislation  to  proclaim 
April  26  through  May  2.  1987,  as  "Na- 
tional Organ  and  Tissue  Donor  Aware- 
ness Week."  The  timing  of  this  legisla- 
tion for  mjrself,  in  particular,  cannot 
go  unnoticed. 


Kevin  Reid,  a  2-year-old  boy,  weigh- 
ing Just  28  pounds,  from  my  district  in 
Brevard  Coimty,  is  suffering  from  a 
rare  liver  disease.  Kevin  Is  a  patient  at 
the  Children's  Hospital  in  Pittsburgh 
where.  Just  yesterday,  he  underwent 
surgery  to  stop  the  bleeding  in  his 
small  intestines.  Kevin  needs  a  new 
liver  in  order  to  survive  and  is  current- 
ly on  a  donor  waiting  list.  The  emo- 
tional strain  on  Kevin  and  his  family 
conveys  the  Importance  of  this  issue 
and  the  need  for  an  awareness  of 
organ  donation. 

I  along  with  my  distingviished  col- 
league from  Mississippi,  the  Honora- 
ble Mike  Esft  who  Is  a  close  personal 
friend  of  the  Reld  family.  Invite  all  of 
you  to  Join  in  this  effort  to  educate 
our  constituents  on  the  need  for  organ 
donation.  I  am  here  today  to  make  a 
plea  for  Kevin's  life  In  hopes  that  a 
donor  organ  becomes  available.  In  the 
meantime,  we  can  all  contribute  to 
this  Important  effort  by  voluntarily 
signing  donor  cards  so  someday  we  can 
all  give  someone  else  the  "gift  of  life." 


THE  BUDGET 


(Mr.  MICHEL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

liir.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  long 
as  budget  negotiations  are  sliding  into 
the  gutter,  with  accusations  from 
House  Democrats  that  the  President  is 
telling  "Uttle  white  lies"  let  me  remind 
our  majority  of  the  old  line  about 
people  who  live  in  glass  houses. 

The  House  Democrats  have  been 
naughty  little  budgeteers  thonselves. 

Tou  House  Democrats  haven't  been 
updating  your  economic  assumptions 
regularly  like  your  Senate  majority 
counterparts,  so  I  suspect  you  can 
bring  up  large  supplementals  in  the 
House  and  argue  wrongfully  that  they 
don't  add  to  the  deflcit. 

We  know  these  supplementals  will 
add  to  the  deficit. 

The  Senate  has  updated  their  score- 
keeping— why  aren't  we?  Why  are  we 
oiierating  under  aU  of  these  little 
white  lies? 

The  fact  is  that  this  whole  budget 
process  in  the  House  is  a  lie,  and  not  a 
white  lie.  It  is  a  deliberate  deception. 
A  big  lie. 

If  the  President's  budget  is  a  white 
lie,  what  do  we  call  the  Democrats'  re- 
fusal to  write  one  at  all? 

I've  had  it  with  this  sophomoric 
rhetoric.  Let's  get  down  to  business. 


D  This  symbol  represents  d>e  time  of  day  during  the  House  proceedings,  e.g.,  D  1407  is  2:07  p.m. 
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SUPPORT  THE  NATIONAL 

TIBSOX    AMD    ORGAN    DONOR 
PROGRAM 

(Mr.  S8FT  trnkxA  and  was  given  per- 
—'i-'"''  to  addren  the  House  for  1 
mlnnte  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 


Mr.  BFY.  Mr.  Speaker.  Kevin  Lor- 
Rdd  is  the  2-year-old  son  of  a 
Mend.  Kevin  suffers  tmm 
bOiaiy  stif  la.  a  disease  of  unknown 
caoacn  that  modooes  inflammation 
and  olMtruetlan  of  Ule  ducts.  This 
I  liver  disease.  Jaundice 


and  drrtKMis  In  children.  This  is  often 


Kevin's  Ufe.  and  the  Uves  of  his 
fkmlly  have  been  groasly  Impaired  due 
to  the  — »«""""*^  and  physical  strain. 
Astranomkal  costs  axe  Incurred  for  ad- 
ditlanal  UvtDc  expenses  while  Kevin  is 
In  the  hoaitftal  In  Pittsburgh  and 
tiavd  coat  associated  with  his  hospital 

Mr.  Speaker.  Kevin  needs  a  liver  In 
order  to  survive  and  I  am  asking  the 
American  peinide  to  become  concerned. 

I  alone  with  my  distinguished  col- 
leagae,  Mr.  NBsoa  of  norlda.  Kevin's 
home  State,  urge  you  to  support  the 
National  Ttasoe  and  Organ  Donor  Pro- 
1  tA  which  I  am  proud  to  become  a 
Kevin  and  others  like  him, 
win  benefit  greatly  from  our  combined 
effort. 


of  CHAMPUS-ellglble  individuals  be- 
cause CHAMPUS  is  unwilling  to  reim- 
burae  while  other  Oovenmient-spon- 
ored  health  plans  continue  to  pay  for 
services  rendered  at  the  center. 

Mk*.  Speaker,  it  is  also  important  to 
nott  that  the  Deborah  Heart  and 
Lung  Center  is  located  adjacent  or  In 
close  proximity  to  three  military  in- 
stallations—Magulre  AFB,  Fort  Dlx. 
and  Lakehurst  Naval  Air  Engineering 
Center.  So  it  shouldn't  come  as  any 
surprise  that  over  the  years,  thou- 
sands of  military  dependents  and  retir- 
ees have  been  treated  at  Deborah  on 
an  inpatient  and  outpatient  basis. 

Let  us  not  further  penalize  both  the 
hospital  and  CHAMPUS  recipients. 
Let  me  note  here.  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
the  bill  is  cosponsored  by  my  good 
friend,  Mr.  Saxtoh,  who  has  worked 
hard  to  restore  this  avenue  of  reim- 
bursement for  Deborah.  I  thank  him 
for  his  support. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  back  this 
bill,  and  I  look  forward  to  providing  a 
peraianent  solution  to  this  problem. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL  TO 
ALLOW  CHAMPUS  TO  REIM- 
BURSE CERTAIN  PHILAN- 
THROFIC  HEALTH  CARE  INSTI- 
TUTIOMS  FOR  SERVICEB  REN- 
DERED TO  CHAMPUS-ELIOIBLE 
PATIENTS 

(Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  Houae  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
^leaker.  I  riae  today  to  Introduce  leg- 
ialaUon  which  wm  reform  CHAMPUS 
regulations  to  inovide  payment  to  cer- 
tain philanthnvdc  hoq>ltal8  which  do 
not  charge  their  patients  or  impose  a 
legal  obligation  to  pay  for  services  ren- 
dered. 

Under  current  regs,  Mr.  Speaker, 
such  a  hoiitltal  Is  denied  reimburse- 
ment unleaB  the  patient  is  billed  and 
required  to  ahaze  seme  of  the  cost. 

WhUe  we  were  successful  last  year  in 
eff ectinK  a  stay  in  the  enforcement  of 
those  regnlatkwM  for  1  year,  previous 
administratian  of  the  CHAMPUS  Pro- 
gram has  proved  emwdally  detrimen- 
tal to  one  of  the  finest  hospitals  in  the 
world,  Deborah  Heart  and  Lung 
Center  of  Browns  Mills,  NJ. 

Absent  a  permanent  change  in  law, 
Mr.  Speaker.  Deborah  will  soon  be 
forced  to  pict  up  the  tab  once  again 
for  CHAMPUS  patients  or.  in  the  final 
analysis,  may  have  to  refuse  treatment 


THE  LONG-OVERDUE  HIGHWAY 
BILL 

(BIr.  CHAPMAN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  CHAPBAAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
the  House  will  consider  a  long-overdue 
highway  bllL  The  pending  projects  in 
my  State  of  Texas  affect  some  600  mil- 
lion dollars'  worth  of  contracts  in  the 
next  4  months  and  more  than  18,000 
highway  Jobs. 

One  of  the  provisions  in  this  bill  will 
direct  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
to  conduct  a  feasibility  study  of  the 
proposed  Interstate  49. 1-49  is  a  vision 
that  would  link  Shreveport  through 
New  Orleans  to  Texarkana  to  Minne- 
apolis. BCN,  and  today  we  can  move 
tida  project  closer  to  becoming  a  reali- 
ty. 

Also  in  the  bill  is  a  provision  that 
would  authorize  improvements  to  an 
existing  east  Texas  highway— U.S.  59. 

Approximately  115  miles  of  U.S.  59 
ruOB  through  my  district  in  east  Texas 
and  provides  the  only  major  north- 
south  link  from  Houston  to  Texar- 
kana. A  great  deal  of  this  highway  is 
two  lane,  and  is  in  poor  condition. 

Widening  U.S.  59  and  the  future 
completion  of  Interstate  49  would 
place  our  area  in  the  center  of  the 
south  and  southwest  of  our  Nation's 
highway  sjrstem.  providing  an  efficient 
transportation  network.  Jobs,  safety, 
and  new  business  development.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  urge  the  support  of  Mem- 
ben  for  this  bill. 


RESTORING  THE  STATES 

RIGHTS  TO  RAISE  THE  SPEED 
LIMTP 

(BCr.  GREGG  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remaiiEa.) 

Mr.  GREGG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  in  support  of  States  rights,  spe- 
cifically the  right  of  States  to  raise 
the  speed  limit  on  the  rural  Interstates 
to  65  miles  an  hoiu-. 

The  majority  of  Americans  have  al- 
ready veted  on  this  issue;  they  voted 
with  their  gas  pedals.  In  New  Hamp- 
shire, for  example,  a  number  of  Feder- 
al studies  have  shown  that  the  vast 
majority  of  New  Hampshire  citizens  or 
people  driving  on  New  Ebunpshlre 
interstates  do  not  abide  by  the  55- 
mlle-an^our  speed  limit;  and  there  is 
a  good  reason  for  that. 

People  driving  from  Coos  County 
down  into  the  southern  part  of  the 
State  or  driving  north  recognize  in 
traveling  over  these  vast  expanses  of 
niral  highway  the  55-mlIe-an-hour 
speed  llyilt  makes  little  sense. 

This  was  a  well-intentioned  effort 
when  it  was  originally  thought  of,  but 
it  has  not  worked.  We  should  acknowl- 
edge that  failure  and  we  should  cor- 
rect it  today  by  passing  onto  the 
States  tjie  ability  to  raise  their  speed 
limits  to  65  miles  an  hour. 


HOUSE  SUBCOBOnTTEE  VOTES 
CREXIIT  CARD  INTEREST  RATE 
CEILING 

(Mr.  ANNUNZIO  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
morning  the  Consiuner  Affairs  and 
Coinage  Subconmidttee.  which  I  am 
privileged  to  chair,  reported  important 
consumer  legislation.  The  legislation, 
which  outlines  broad  disclosures 
which  credit  card  companies  must 
make  when  soliciting  credit  card  cus- 
tomers, also  contains  a  celling,  the 
maTiTnuTn  amount  of  Interest  that  can 
be  charged  on  credit  cards. 

The  subcommittee  on  a  vote  of  5  to 
3,  adopted  my  amendment  which  es- 
tabllshOB  the  ceiling  at  8  percentage 
points  above  the  shield  on  1-year  Treas- 
ury seourities.  At  today's  rates,  the 
ceiling  would  be  13.8  percent. 

This  amendment  is  both  fair  to  con- 
sumers and  credit  card  customers  as 
the  rate  can  go  both  up  and  down  as 
the  economy  changes. 

Yest^xlay  was  St.  Patrick's  Day,  a 
great  day  for  the  Irish.  Today  Is 
Credit  Card  Interest  Rate  Cap  Day,  a 
great  day  for  the  consumer.  I  hope 
that  consumers  wiU  continue  to  have 
many  great  days. 


WE  CANNOT  AFFORD  TO 
FORGET  AMERICAN  HOSTAGES 
IN  THE  IdDDLE  EAST 

(Mr.  COBLE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  CX>BLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  usxially 
equate  anniversaries  with  happiness, 
frivolity,  and  good  times;  not  the  case 
with  Terry  Anderson,  who  this  week 
celebrated  his  second  anniversary  as  a 
hostage. 

This  anniversary  involves  no  good 
times,  no  happiness,  no  frivolity.  It 
rather  represents  shame,  suffering, 
pain  and  misery.  Six  American  hos- 
tages remain  confined  against  their 
wiU  in  the  Middle  East,  and  it  is  my 
duty  and  your  duty  as  Americans  not 
to  abandon  these  hostages. 

I  do  not  have  the  solution  to  the 
problem,  Mr.  Speaker,  but  I  do  know  if 
we  ignore  the  problem  it  will  never  be 
resolved;  and  these  hostages  likely  will 
never  be  released.  Let  us  remember 
these  hostages  in  our  prayers,  and  let 
us  not  permit  this  issue  to  die  on  the 
back  burner  of  the  legislative  cooker. 


ARE      ELECTTRIC      POWER      PUR- 
C:HASES  FROM  CANADA 

REALLY  A  BARGAIN  FOR  THE 
UNITED  STATES? 

(Mrs.  BENTLEY  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
her  remarks.) 

Mrs.  BENTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  whUe 
the  United  States  is  worrying  about  its 
balance  of  pasrments,  there's  an  item 
that  someone  ought  to  look  at  closely. 
Last  year  we  imported  a  net  of  almost 
$1.2  billion  in  electric  power  from 
(Canada.  There  are  those  who  think 
that  it's  a  bargain  and  that  we  should 
be  glad  to  have  it.  I'm  a  little  suspi- 
cious of  bargains.  I'd  like  to  know 
whether  much  of  that  power  couldn't 
be  supplied  by  U.S.  utilities  and  their 
suppliers  instead  of  exporting  capital 
and  Jobs.  I'd  like  to  know  whether 
there  is  a  level  playing  field  for  trade 
between  United  States  electric  utilities 
that  are  owned  by  private  sharehold- 
ers and  the  Canadian  electrics  which 
are  95  percent  owned  by  the  provincial 
governments  and  that  don't  play  by 
commercial  rules.  I'd  like  someone  to 
look  into  unfair  subsidies  of  Canadian 
power  which  are  taking  away  Jobs  in 
the  United  States  utility  and  coal  In- 
diistries.  And  by  the  way,  I  think  that 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  Donald 
Hodel  is  right  when  he  says  that  shrUl 
Canadian  complaints  about  acid  rain 
and  environmental  problems  ought  to 
be  listened  to  with  a  lot  more  skepti- 
cism. 


THE  SPEED  LIMIT  VOTE 

(Mr.  BUSTAMANTE  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 


for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  BUSTAMANTE.  Mr.  Speaker, 
later  In  the  day,  this  body  will  consid- 
er increasing  the  speed  limit  to  65 
miles  per  hour  on  rural  interstate 
highways. 

I  support  this  proposal.  The  Ameri- 
can public  supports  it.  And  I  urge  all 
Members  to  support  it. 

Do  not  let  yourselves  be  intimidated 
by  the  voices  on  the  other  side  of  this 
issue.  They  would  have  you  believe 
that  Increasing  the  speed  limit  would 
result  in  increased  highway  fatalities. 

In  many  States  west  of  the  Mississip- 
pi, our  highways  are  constructed  so  as 
to  safely  tolerate  travel  at  65. 1  would 
like  to  allow  oiu*  Governors  and  local 
officials  some  discretion  in  determin- 
ing which  areas  might  make  use  of  the 
amended  statute. 

Rural  States  and  townships  are  in 
the  best  position  to  Judge  the  wisdom 
of  permitting  an  Increase.  I  lu-ge  pas- 
sage of  the  proposal  and  ask  Members 
from  all  parts  of  the  country  to  sup- 
port it. 


a  1420 

THE  POWER  TO  SET  SPEED 
LIMITS  BELONGS  WITH  THE 
STATES 

(Mr.  CRAIG  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  CRAIG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
urge  my  colleagues  to  Join  me  in 
voting  for  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 77  later  this  afternoon.  This  tech- 
nical amendment  to  H.R.  2  wiU  allow 
States  to  increase  the  speed  limit  to  65 
on  rural  interstate  highways. 

The  power  to  set  speed  limits  is  the 
right  of  the  State.  The  current  manda- 
tory enforcement  of  the  55-mlle-per- 
hoiu-  limit  by  the  Federal  Government 
is  nothing  more  than  coercion, 
achieved  through  manipulation  of 
funds.  I  believe  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  77  moves  transportation 
policy  in  the  right  direction— toward 
restoration  of  State  power  over  traffic 
control. 

The  current  national  speed  limit  also 
fails  to  take  into  consideration  region- 
al differences.  Many  rural  interstate 
highways  in  Idaho  have  relatively 
light  traffic  and  were  constructed  to 
handle  speeds  exceeding  55  miles  per 
hour.  This  is  the  case  in  other  States 
as  well.  Traffic  voliune  and  road  condi- 
tions differ  from  State  to  State,  and 
State  Ciovemments  need  the  freedom 
and  authority  to  deal  with  those  dif- 
ferences. 

I  strongly  urge  you  to  Join  me  in 
voting  to  give  States  the  option  to  in- 
crease rural  interstate  speed  limits  to 
65  miles  per  hour. 


LEGISLATION    TO    PROHIBIT    IN- 
CREASES      IN       lOCAL       TELE- 
PHONE ACCESS  (CHARGES 
(Mr.  JONTZ  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 

remarks.) 

Mr.  JONTZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  Just  last 
Thursday  a  Joint  panel  of  Federal  and 
State  regulators  recommended  that 
the  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion increase  telephone  access  charges. 
These  access  fees  are  charges  local 
telephone  customers  pay  as  part  of 
their  monthly  phone  bill  for  the  con- 
nection between  their  homes  or  busi- 
nesses and  the  telephone  network. 

The  board's  recommendation  would 
increase  the  $2  monthly  access  fee 
which  residential  users  now  pay  by  an 
additional  $1.50.  Businesses  with  more 
than  one  line,  which  now  pay  up  to  $6 
per  month,  would  pay  an  additional 
$3. 

The  access  fees  which  residential 
users  and  businesses  now  pay  are  al- 
ready too  much.  This  latest  recom- 
mendation only  compounds  the  injus- 
tice of  these  fees,  which  are  an  effort 
by  the  telephone  industry  to  load  costs 
on  captive  local  telephone  customers 
who  have  no  alternatives. 

The  proposal  to  sugarcoat  this  rate 
hike  by  phasing  it  in  with  a  60-cent  in- 
crease in  Jiuie,  to  be  followed  with 
subsequent  increases,  doesn't  reduce 
the  effect  this  will  ultimately  have  on 
consumers;  $3.7  billion  in  new  costs  to 
local  consumers. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join  me  in 
cosponsoring  H.R.  782,  introduced  by 
the  gentleman  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Wydkh]  to  prohibit  the  F(X;  from  im- 
plementing amy  increase  in  local  tele- 
phone access  charges. 


TRADE  PROTECTION  LEGISLA- 
TION IS  SHORTSIGHTED 

(Mr.  LIGHTFOOT  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 

his  ypTTi  H.l*lc  R  ) 

Mr.  LIGHTFOOT.  Bir.  Speaker,  this 
week  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  accompanied  by  other 
House  committees,  will  begin  marking 
up  an  onuiibus  trade  measure  for 
eventual  consideration  in  this  body- 
legislation  that  closely  resembles  trade 
measiu-es  debated  by  Congress  in  the 
last  session. 

While  the  current  version  of  HJl.  3 
is  less  damaging  than  H.R.  4800  con- 
sidered in  the  last  Congress,  it's  still  a 
bad  idea.  Protectionist  measures  are 
not  the  answers  to  our  trade  deficit. 
Trade  wars  do  not  expand  exports. 

Of  particular  concern  to  me  are  agri- 
cultural exports.  In  1985,  we  sold 
nearly  37  billion  dollars'  worth  of  agri- 
cultural products  to  other  coimtries. 
We  export  nearly  one-third  of  all  farm 
commodities  grown.  We  sold  13  billion 
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doUan'  worth  of  farm  products  to 
tbOM  countries  who  are  the  most 
likely  targets  of  trade  protection  legls- 


CutUnt  imports  from  these  coim- 
tilea  ooly  reduces  their  ability  to  pur- 
ehase  our  products.  For  that  reason.  I 
see  trade  leglslatlai  as  shortsighted 
and  plan  to  (wose  HJ(.  3  when  it 
comes  to  us  for  a  vote.  I  hope  my  col- 
leagues wm  do  the  same. 


WXLPARE  REFORM  BILL:  WORK 

AND    TRAININO    IS    THE    KEY 

UNKAGE 

(Mr.  LEVIN  of  Michigan  asked  and 
was  ghren  permlsBlon  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Ux.  LEVIN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, today  I  am  reintroducing  the  wel- 
fare ref onn  bill  called  the  Work  Op- 
portimlties  and  Retraining  Compact  of 
1987.  Senator  Daitib.  Patbick  Monn- 
BAa  wfll  shortly  introduce  identical 
legislation  in  the  Senate.  There  are  a 
number  of  qxHisors  on  both  sides,  led 
on  the  Republican  side  by  Representa- 
tive Nabct  JoHiraoM.  There  is  a  grow- 
ing consensus  on  the  need  for  welfare 
reform.  Hie  common  ground  is  that 
work  Kod  training  must  be  at  the  core 
of  any  oomprehensive  welfare  reform. 
For  the  first  time,  under  this  bill 
States  would  be  required  to  offer  edu- 
cation, training,  and  employment  as- 
iilirtsni*f  for  those  on  welfare.  In  tiun. 
wdfare  recipients  with  children  above 
the  age  of  3  woidd  have  to  register,  be 
counsded,  assened  and  referred  to  an 
apiaoiHlate  activity. 

Child  care,  tranqwrtation  and  other 
necessary  support  services  would  have 
to  be  iffovldedL  No  longer  will  welfare 
mean  Just  a  check.  It  will  also  mean  a 
i»iimr!»  I  believe  that  this  effective 
welfare-work  linkage  will  be  the  lead- 
ing edge  of  stUl  broader  welfare  initia- 
tives. 


promotes  early  intervention,  especially 
crucial  to  teen  mothers,  so  that  one 
bad  decision  does  not  consign  them 
and  their  families  to  hopelessness  and 
poverty.  0\ir  program  provides  those 
support  services  without  which  no  wel- 
fare reform  act  can  really  mean  any- 
thing in  anyone's  life.  Child  care, 
tran^ortation.  health  Insurance,  the 
expoise  of  any  one  of  these  may  force 
even  the  most  determined  parent  back 
to  dependence  on  public  assistance. 

Our  greatest  natural  resource  is  oiu- 
people.  So  let  us  begin  investing  in  our 
people  for  the  future  of  us  all.  Let  us 
begin  with  welfare  reform  by  promot- 
ing strong  people  and  strong  families. 
Let  us  stop  fostering  dependence,  dis- 
couragement, and  generations  of  pov- 
erty. 


THE  TIME  HAS  COBCE  FOR 
WELFARE  REFORM 

(Mrs.  JOHNSON  of  Connecticut 
asked  and  was  given  permission  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute  and  to 
revise  and  extend  her  remarks.) 

Mrs.  JOHNSON  of  (Connecticut.  Mr. 
Bptalkiet,  the  time  has  come  for  wel- 
fare reform.  The  only  way  out  of  de- 
pendence on  a  handout  is  employ- 
ment, and  the  only  way  to  insure  em- 
ployment is  through  the  education 
and  devdoinnent  of  Job  skills.  Today 
Representative  Samdsb  I^vnr  and  I 
win  introduce  the  work  training  op- 
portunities compact. 

Our  program  simplifies  the  admlnls- 
tratltm  of  existing  welfare  training 
programs  by  consolldathig  them  under 
the  direction  of  HHS.  It  strengthens 
the  linkage  between  these  programs  of 
the  J(>b  Training  Partnership  Act  and 
work  and  training  efforts  in  States.  It 


the  worlUng  men  and  women  of  Amer- 
ica, nor  Will  Republicans  say  that  bi- 
partisanship is  taking  from  senior  citi- 
zens their  hard-earned  money. 

That  is  not  what  we  caU  bipartisan- 
ship. We  call  that  what  the  Democrats 
really  do  to  Americans. 


reconciliation  and  no  extraneous  addi- 
tional spending. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  WASHBURN 
UNIVERSITy  "ICHABODS" 

(Mr.  SLATTEIRT  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  SLATTERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  and  very  proud  to  announce  to 
my  colleagues  today  that  the  Wash- 
bum  University  Ichabods  of  Topeka, 
KS.  last  night  defeated  a  great  West 
Virgfeila  basketball  team.  79  to  77,  to 
win  the  NIIA  national  basketball 
championship  in  Kansas  City. 

They  had  an  incredible  season.  Mr. 
Speaker,  with  a  record  of  35  wins  as 
against  4  losses.  They  ended  their 
season  with  22  straight  wins,  and  all 
Topokans,  Kansans,  and  Washburn 
University  fans  all  over  America  are 
indeed  proud  of  our  great  young  bas- 
ketball coach  Bob  Chlpman  and  his 
players.  Sprew,  Meier,  Hamilton. 
Sumler,  Reilly,  Wilson,  Downing,  and 
Davenport.  We  congratulate  you  and 
wish  you  aU  the  best  in  the  years 
ahead. 


WHAT  THE  DEMOCRATS  REALLY 
DO  TO  AMERICANS 

(Mrs.  MARTIN  of  Illinois  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  her  remarks.) 

Mrs.  MARTIN  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, a  major  newspaper  indicated  today 
the  Democrats  are  trying  to  talk  about 
a  bipartisan  budget  because  they  have 
no  answers  to  the  problems  them- 
selves. But  I  would  like  to  stand  up  for 
my  Democratic  colleagues.  They  have 
come  up  with  three  different  answers 
to  achieve  a  budget  resolution. 

First,  under  the  leadership  of  the 
new  Speaker  they  have  propc»ed  more 
taxes. 

Second,  they  have  proposed  that  we 
ignore  oiu-  spending  goals. 

Third,  they  propose  even  more 
taxas. 

Well.  Republicans  wUl  not  place  the 
onerous  burden  of   overspending  on 
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HOUSE  CONCURRENT 
RESOLUTION  77 

(Mr.  ORAY  of  Illinois  asked  and  was 
given  peitnission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  mlgute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  rema^.) 

Mr.  ORAY  of  Illinois.  Mr.  I^Teaker, 
as  the  author  of  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  77,  which,  if  adopted  this 
afternoon,  would  make  it  permissive, 
not  mandatory,  to  increase  speed 
limits  on  rural  interstates  to  65, 1  want 
to  announce  to  my  colleagues  that  the 
first  order  of  business  will  be  the  adop- 
tion of  the  conference  report  on  H.R. 
2,  the  Surface  Transportation  Act,  and 
then  House  Concurrent  Resolution  77 
will  come  up  immediately  following 
adoption  of  the  conference  report. 
This  is  a  good  resolution  and  I  hope 
the  Menibers  can  be  on  the  floor  and 
support  this  needed  resolution. 


IS  THE  DEMCXntATIC 
BUDGET? 

(Mr.  LOTT  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  UO^TT.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  will 
House  Democrats  get  serious  about 
the  budget  process?  The  President 
sent  up  his  budget  early  in  January  on 
time  that  met  the  Gramm-Rudman- 
Holllngs  targets.  But  for  the  last  2Vi 
months,  the  Congress  has  had  a  ball 
kicking  around  the  President's  budget, 
pooh-poohing  his  suggestions,  ignoring 
and  criticizing  his  scorekeeplng  and  ev- 
erything about  it. 

Now  it  is  time  for  the  Democrats  to 
put  up.  put  your  cards  on  the  table. 
Well,  lo  and  behold,  the  Democrats 
are  finding  It  is  a  pretty  tough  job  to 
come  up  with  a  budget  resolution. 

So  what  do  they  do?  First,  they  say, 
"Let  us  forget  about  the  $108  billion 
budget  target,"  before  they  even  get 
serious  at  all  about  trying  to  write  a 
budget. 

Second,  they  apparently  begin  to 
raise  spending,  as  they  always  like  to 
do.  Then  they  say  to  House  Republi- 
cans. "Oh,  come  Join  us  and  try  to 
work  this  thing  out,"  but  very  quicldy 
withdraw  that  invitation. 

Now  with  no  chairman's  mark  in 
hand,  they  say,  "Let  us  take  no  risk; 
let  us  go  forward  and  see  what  hap- 
pens." 

What  leadership.  Put  up  your 
budget.  Democrats,  then  let  lis  get  se- 
rious about  a  real  budget  that  includes 


END  FEDERAL  INVOLVEMENT  IN 
SPEED  LIMITS 

(Mr.  KYL  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  KYL.  Hix.  Speaker,  later  today, 
we  will  vote  on  whether  or  not  to 
aUow  States  to  raise  the  maxlmimi 
speed  limit  to  65  miles  per  hour  on 
rural  Interstates. 

AUowing  States  to  raise  the  speed 
limit  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 
But  it  does  not  go  far  enough.  We 
should  actually  end  Federal  involve- 
ment in  speed  limits  altogether.  Set- 
ting speed  limits  is  not  a  Federal  re- 
sponsibility. 

The  current  55-mIIe-per-hour  law 
forces  States  to  set  and  enforce  the  55- 
mlle-per-hoiir  limit  by  threatening  a 
reduction  in  their  highway  funding  If 
they  do  not  comply.  My  own  State  of 
Arizona  was  victimized  by  this  law  re- 
cently, when  about  half  a  million  dol- 
lars was  withheld. 

That  is  not  fair  to  Arizona.  It  is  not 
fair  to  make  lawbreakers  of  most 
Americans,  who  typically  exceed  the 
speed  limit.  Where  highways  are  de- 
signed to  accommodate  higher  speeds 
safely,  the  limit  ought  to  be  raised. 
And  in  any  case,  it  is  the  responsibility 
of  State  officials  to  determine  what 
the  limit  ought  to  be  on  the  roadways 
within  their  jurisdictions. 

I  hope  we  will  recede  to  the  Senate 
on  this  matter  and  allow  the  limit  to 
be  raised. 


THE  SONG  OF  THE  CANDY  MAN 

(Mr.  PORTER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.)    

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Ameri- 
cans pay  dearly  for  their  sweet  tooths. 
Not  beoause  they  eat  too  much  sugar, 
but  because  the  UJS.  Government  sup- 
ports the  small  U.S.  sugar  production 
industry  with  guaranteed  prices  so 
high  that  consumers  pay  three  times 
more  for  sugar  than  they  should.  The 
sugar  subsidy  plan  guarantees  U.S. 
sugar  producers  a  high  margin  for 
sugar  they  sell  at  home  by  jacking  up 
domestic  prices  while  imposing  strict 
sugar  import  quotas. 

U.S.  candy  manufacturers  must  buy 
this  subsidized  sugar,  but  foreign 
candy  makers,  who  purchase  market- 
rate  world  sugar,  sell  their  candy  here 
at  a  lower  price.  This  puts  the  Ameri- 
can candy  man  at  an  unfair  competi- 
tive disadvantage. 

Now  the  administration  wants  to  pay 
sugar  producers  more  than  $1  billion 
to  stop  growing  sugar  beets  and  cane. 
These  transition  payments  are  reaUy 
bribes  to  muffle  the  complaining  while 


the  support  price  is  lowered.  The 
sugar  program,  and  this  new  farm  wel- 
fare proposal,  are  a  microcosm  of  the 
absurdies  of  our  agricultural  pro- 
grams. 

It's  time  we  stopped  this  nonsense. 
No  transiton  payments,  no  quotas,  and 
no  sky-high  price  floors.  Let  the  U.S. 
candy  man  compete  in  a  free  market. 


LET  STATES  MAKE  SPEED  LIMIT 
DETERMINATIONS 

(Mr.  NIEU30N  of  Utah  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks. ) 

Mr.  NIELSON  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  would  like  to  compliment  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Howard], 
chairman  of  Public  Works  and  Trans- 
portation, on  the  expeditious  manner 
in  which  he  handled  the  tough  deci- 
sions facing  the  conference  committee 
on  the  4R  formula  and  for  separatng 
the  65-mile-per-hour  speed  limit  from 
the  rest  of  the  bill  in  order  that  we 
may  have  a  separate  vote  without  de- 
laying the  bill  and  depriving  the 
States  of  their  highway  funds. 

My  congressional  district  covers 
38,000  square  miles  larger  than  many 
of  our  States.  I  travel  my  district  by 
car  over  parts  of  rural  interstate  high- 
ways. Drivers,  either  traveling  to  desti- 
nations in  my  State  or  through  Utah 
to  other  States  are  not  obeying  the  55- 
mlle-per-hour  speed  limit  and  it  is  not 
enforceable.  Data  from  the  Federal 
Highway  Administration  for  1985  sub- 
stantiates those  driver  attitudes  by 
disclosing  that  the  85th  percentile 
speed  on  rural  interstates  is  now  66.1 
miles  per  hour  and  the  percentage  of 
drivers  exceeding  55  miles  per  hour  on 
rural  interstates  stands  at  75.3  percent 
nationally.  The  fatality  rate  on  those 
highways  has  decreased  from  1.71  per 
100  million  vehicle  miles  traveled  in 
1980,  when  highway  speeds  were 
lower,  to  1.40  deaths  per  100  million 
vehicle  miles  traveled  in  1985.  The 
driving  public  perceives  the  safe  speed 
to  be  65  miles  per  hour  and  that  places 
their  thinking  near  the  85th  percent- 
ile. As  to  enforcement,  we  could  more 
effectively  use  those  resources  in  areas 
where  accident  and  fatality  rates  are 
higher.  States  should  have  the  right  to 
examine  the  highway  statistics  on 
speed  limits,  safety  and  enforcement 
and  determine  what  is  best  for  the 
driving  public  in  their  own  States. 
States  should  not  be  mandated  by  un- 
enforceable regulations  where  statisti- 
cally they  are  able  to  determine  what 
is  in  the  best  interest  of  the  traveling 
public  in  their  Jurisdiction. 

The  55  mile-per-hour  was  prudent 
and  may  still  be  in  heavily  traveled 
urban  areas,  when  there  were  gasoUne 
shortages  and  we  are  striving  to  econo- 
mize. We  perceived  that  slower  miles 
per  hour  would  save  lives.  Those  sta- 
tistics were  based  on  early  projections 


but  lane  miles  traveled  was  not  a  con- 
sideratioiL  Based  on  the  actual  per- 
centages  made  available  to  us  today  by 
the  FHWA,  65  miles  per  hour  is  right 
and  prudent  for  rural  interstates.  I 
urge  your  vote  in  favor  of  giving 
States  the  right  to  make  that  determi- 
nation. 


LET  US  BRING  FISCAL  AC- 
COUNTABILITY BACK  TO  CON- 
GRESS 

(Mr.  DORNAN  of  California  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  EKDRNAN  of  (California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  I  will  be  introducing  a 
legislative  package  that  is  aimed  at 
making  Congress  more  accountable  for 
its  spending  decisions.  This  is  especial- 
ly important  in  light  of  the  legislative 
shenanigans  employed  by  Congress  to 
push  through  the  recent  pay  raise,  a 
raise  Congress  neither  deserved  nor 
earned. 

The  package  will  have  three  parts. 
Part  1.  will  repeal  House  rule  49  which 
mandates  that  the  House  will  not  have 
a  recorded  vote  on  the  debt  ceiling. 
This  is  a  blatant  evasion  of  responsi- 
bility by  the  Congress. 

Part  2  will  revise  the  rescission  proc- 
ess by  requiring  Congress  to  specifical- 
ly disapprove  any  Presidential  rescis- 
sion of  budget  authority.  Under  cur- 
rent law,  money  the  President  wants 
rescinded,  or  permanently  canceled, 
must  be  spent  unless  the  Congress  spe- 
cifically approves  the  rescission.  In 
other  words,  if  the  Congress  does 
nothing  the  money  is  spent.  Again,  an 
evasion  of  responsibility. 

As  with  the  rescission  bill,  part  3  will 
require  Congress  to  specifically  disap- 
prove any  deferral  proposed  by  the 
President.  This  is  especially  Important 
in  light  of  the  Supreme  Court's 
Chadha  decision  which  drastically 
changed  the  workings  of  the  deferral 
process.  My  bill  would  correct  that 
process  while  Tnw.int.ii.<n<ng  the  original 
intent  and  spirit  of  the  Impoimdment 
and  Control  Act  of  1973. 

The  American  people  have  a  right  to 
know  their  representatives  stand  on 
important  spending  issues.  Under  cur- 
rent law.  Congress  can  cover  its  tracks 
and  hide  behind  procedures  that  allow 
Congress  to  spend  money  without 
even  voting.  It  is  hardly  asking  a  lot  of 
Congress  to  justify  specific  expendi- 
tures, especially  when  we  pass  catch- 
all appropriations  bills  or  continuing 
resolutions  loaded  with  pork  barrel 
spending.  If  Congress  cannot  Justify 
these  expenditures  or  debt  celling  in- 
creases by  voting  on  them,  then  it  is 
obvious  there  are  serious  questions  as 
to  whether  they  are  in  the  national  in- 
terest. 
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I  urge  my  con«««u«»  to  Join  in  my 
effort  to  brinv  aooountaUllty  back  to 


TAX  ON  IMPORTED  OIL  IS 
SHORTSIOHTED,  SIMFLISTIC. 
AMD  UNFAIR 

(Mr.  CONTE  asked  and  was  given 
petmteicm  to  address  the  House  for  1 
lUbiute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  I^Deaker.  shiver  me 
timbers.  You  can  Imagine  how  much 
rm  shivering  with  all  the  talk  around 
here  about  Impwdng  an  oil  import  tax. 

And  you  can  imagine  if  one  is  en- 
acted how  my  constituents  will  be 
shivering  in  the  cold  with  their  heat- 
inc  Ulls  going  through  the  roof. 

Meanwhile,  \mA  in  the  Southwest, 
aU  those  fat  cat  oQ  barons  will  be 
banfcinf  in  the  Sun  beating  a  path 
down  to  their  local  banks  trying  to 
buy  back  all  those  repossessed  Rolls 
Royces  and  Mercedes. 

Like  a  persistent  weed,  oil  import 
taxes  rise  every  spring  as  a  means  of 
reducing  the  deficit  and  meeting  the 
Gramm-Rudman  target. 

It  looks  like  we're  going  to  have 
troulfle  meeting  the  Oramm-Rudman 
target  agiJn  this  year.  What  a  sur- 
prise. I  guess  we  used  up  our  supply  of 
sDM^e  and  mirrors  last  year  and  now 
are  looking  for  the  quick  fix  solution. 

A  tax  on  imported  crude  oil  and 
products  has  got  to  be  the  most  regres- 
sive, m-ooncetved.  penny-wise,  pound- 
foolish  quick  fix  imaginable. 

A  $5  per  barrel  tax  would  raise  infla- 
tion, increase  unemployment,  and 
hurt  energy  intensive  VS.  industries 
trading  abroad. 

Mr.  %>eaker,  to  paraphrase  H.L. 
Menken,  for  every  complex  problem, 
there  is  an  easy  solution  *  *  *  and  Its 
usually  wrong.  A  tax  on  imported  oil  is 
short  sighted,  sinq^listic.  and  unfair. 

So  shiver  ye  timbers,  cause  you  ain't 
heard  the  last  from  Silvio  O.  Corte 
on  an  oil  import  tax. 
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PERSONAL  EXPLANA'nON  RELA- 
TIVE TO  VOTE  ON  THE  MONT- 
GOMERY GI  BILL  ACT 

(Mr.  BTTiTRAKIS  asked  and  was 
given  permtadon  to  address  the  House 
far  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarics.) 

Mr.  BIURAKIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  yes- 
terday, official  business  prevented  me 
fran  being  here  to  cast  my  vote  in 
favor  of  HH.  1085.  the  Montgomery 
OIBOlAct 

I  stnmgly  supported  this  extension 
of  the  new  GI  bill  test  program  when 
this  measure  came  before  our  Veter- 
ans' Affairs  Committee,  and  I  certain- 
ly would  have  done  so  again  yesterday. 

The  evidence  clearly  shows  that  this 
program  has  had  a  tremendous,  posi- 
tive impact  on  the  quality  of  new  re- 


cruits and  their  retention.  I  might  add 
that  unlike  other  Federal  education 
programs,  these  young  men  and 
women  must  pay  for  their  benefits 
through  military  service  before  they 
can  use  them,  not  after. 

Nbt  only  is  It  good  for  the  quality  of 
our  Armed  Forces,  it  is  good  for  the 
Nation  as  a  whole.  The  OI  bill  is  an  in- 
vestment in  the  education  of  our 
young  people,  an  investment  in  Ameri- 
ca's future  leaders. 

And  I  can  think  of  no  better  return 
on  an  investment  than  a  wiser,  bright- 
er und  more  peaceful  future  for  our 
children  and  our  country. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
not  able  to  be  on  hand  yesterday  for 
the  rollcall  vote  on  making  the  new  GI 
bill  permanent  legislation.  I  was  an 
original  cosponsor  of  this  bill  when  it 
was  introduced  at  the  beginning  of 
this  session.  Had  I  been  present  I 
would  have  voted  "yea"  on  rollcall  No. 
31  in  favor  of  H.R.  1085. 


PORK  BARREL  PROJECTTS  ROB 
STATES  OP  ALLOCATED  MONEYS 

(Mr.  WALKER  asked  and  was  given 
peitnission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.)      

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
the  highway  legislation  that  we  will 
consider  here  in  a  few  moments,  47  of 
50  States  will  lose  money  under  the 
formula  of  allocation.  That  is  47  of  50 
States.  And  wh3^  Because  we  decided 
to  have  a  bunch  of  pork  barrel 
prodects  put  in  the  bill  that  rob  these 
States  of  their  money.  My  own  State 
of  Pennsylvania  is  robbed  of  $58  mil- 
Uon. 

What  would  happen  if  we  would 
take  out  Just  one  of  those  demonstra- 
tion projects — just  one,  the  biggest 
one?  Four  more  States  would  get 
money  and  would  be  made  whole 
agitin.  Then  it  would  be  43  of  50  States 
that  would  get  enough  money  to  make 
them  whole  again  next  year.  If  you 
take  out  one  pork  barrel  project.  43  of 
50  States  could  be  made  whole,  based 
upon  their  allocation  of  last  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  seems  to  me  that  If 
there  was  such  a  case  to  be  made 
against  pork,  it  is  the  fact  that  it  robs 
people  of  the  money  they  deserve  and 
the  allocation  they  have  paid  for. 


INACCTJRATE  FHWA  INFORMA- 
TION LEADS  TO  CONFUSION 
ON  HIGHWAY  BILL 

(Mr.  SHUSTER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me 
say  to  my  dear  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania,  that  I  certainly  do 
not  blame  him  for  having  inaccurate 


Informaition.  but  I  say  that  it  Is  inaccu- 
rate information  because  it  is  stuff 
that  has  been  put  out  by  the  Federal 
Hlghwair  Administration. 

The  fact  is  that  the  reason  why  47  of 
50  States  lose  funds  in  this  bill  is  be- 
cause we  are  complying  with  the 
budget  resolution.  Surprise,  surprise. 
There  is  a  budget  resolution  which 
says  that  we  must  cut  the  obligational 
ceiling,  and  we  are  doing  that,  which 
means  ire  are  taking  $1  billion  out  of 
the  ceiling  which  otherwise  was  there. 

So  this  very  misleading  document, 
this  scvrrilous  document  which  has 
been  circulated  by  the  Federal  High- 
way Administration,  simply  misleads 
our  colleagues. 

I  woilld  further  say  in  conclusion, 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  all  of  the  demon- 
stration projects  in  this  entire  bill  add 
up  to  only  1.3  percent  of  the  bill.  But 
there  is  another  surprise.  Do  you 
know  that  the  discretionary  dollars, 
the  slush  fund  that  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  has,  adds  up  to  6.7  per- 
cent of  the  dollars  in  the  bill? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  say  to  my  colleagues 
that  we  should  not  be  misled  by  this 
information,  and  I  further  say  that  I 
do  not  blame  my  dear  friend,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania,  for  stand- 
ing up  here  and  in  good  faith  quoting 
this  docvunent.  He  quite  accurately 
tells  us  what  the  document  says.  The 
problem  is  that  the  document  itself  is 
fundamentally  flawed  and  is  inaccu- 
rate. 
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PENNSYLVANIA  GIVES  SUPPORT 
TO  THE  HIGHWAY  BILL 

(Mr.  HOWARD  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarlu.) 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  just 
wish  to  commend  my  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
ShusteR],  for  his  statement  and  ask 
him  if  he  does  agree  that  it  does  seem 
strange  that  the  people  who  are  most 
demanding  that  we  stay  within  the 
budget  limits  are  the  ones  who  com- 
plain a|)out  the  fact  there  is  not  as 
much  money  as  they  would  like  be- 
cause westay  within  those  limits. 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  I  certainly  agree 
with  miy  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey,  and  I  further  say  to  my 
dear  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania, referring  again  to  Pennsylva- 
nia, that  I  can  tell  him  that  our  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania, 
Governor  Casey,  has  talking  with  me 
personally  on  this  issue,  and  he  vigor- 
ously supports  this  legislation:  he  vi- 
gouroutly  supports  this  bill.  We  have 
strong  bipartisan  support  in  Pennsyl- 
vania for  this  bill. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania,  and 
I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  H.R.  2, 
SURFACE  TRANSPORTATION 
AND  UNIFORM  RELOCATION 
ASSISTANCE  ACTT  OF  1987 

Mr.  MOAKLEnr.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I 
call  up  House  Resolution  124  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Cnierk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  124 
Retolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  in  order  to  consider 
the  conference  report  on  the  bill  (HJl.  2)  to 
authorize  funds  for  construction  of  high- 
ways, for  highway  safety  programs,  and  for 
mass  transportation  programs,  to  expand 
and  improve  the  relocation  assistance  pro- 
gram, and  for  other  purposes,  all  points  of 
order  against  the  conference  report  and 
against  its  consideration  are  hereby  waived, 
and  the  conference  report  shall  be  consid- 
ered as  having  been  read  when  called  up  for 
consideration.  Following  adoption  of  the 
conference  report  it  shaU  be  in  order  to  con- 
sider in  the  House  the  concurrent  resolution 
(H.  Con.  Res.  77)  to  make  a  correction,  re- 
lating to  the  maxlTTUim  speed  limit,  in  the 
enrollment  of  the  bill  (H.R.  2,  debate  on  the 
concurrent  resolution  shall  continue  not  to 
exceed  one  hour,  to  be  eQually  divided  and 
controlled  by  the  proponent  of  the  resolu- 
tion and  a  Member  opposed  thereto,  and  the 
previous  question  shall  be  considered  as  or- 
dered on  the  conctirrent  resolution  to  final 
adoption  without  intervening  motion. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  (Mr. 
KiLDEE).  The  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  Moaklet]  is  recognized 
for  1  hour. 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  j^eld 
the  customary  30  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Quil- 
LEN],  and  pending  that,  I  yield  myself 
such  time  as  I  may  use. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  124  is 
the  rule  providing  for  the  consideration 
of  the  conference  report  on  H.R.  2,  the 
Surface  Transportation  and  Uniform 
Relocation  Assistance  Act  of  1987. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  rules  of  the 
House,  conference  reports  are  privi- 
leged and  are  considered  in  the  House 
under  the  1  hoiu-  rule  with  no  amend- 
ments in  order.  The  rule  waives  all 
points  of  order  against  the  conference 
report  and  against  its  consideration. 
The  rule  further  provides  that  the 
conference  report  shall  be  considered 
as  having  been  read  when  called  up  for 
consideration. 

Following  the  adoption  of  the  con- 
ference report,  the  rule  provides  for 
the  consideration  of  House  Concur- 
rent Resolution  77,  which  would  allow 
States  to  increase  the  speed  limit  from 
55  to  65  miles  per  hour  on  rural  inter- 
states.  The  rule  provides  for  1  hour  of 
debate  on  the  concurrent  resolution  to 
be  equally  divided  and  controlled  by 
the  proponent  and  a  Member  opposed 
to  the  concurrent  resolution. 

Finally.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  previous 
question  is  considered  as  ordered  on 
the  concurrent  resolution  to  final 
adoption  without  intervening  motion. 


Mr.  Speaker,  the  conference  report 
on  H.R.  2  approves  a  5-year  authoriza- 
tion of  over  $86  billion  for  highways 
and  mass  transit  programs  in  fiscal 
years  1987  through  1992.  The  measiire 
would  allow  for  the  funding  of  major 
highway  programs  such  as  the  inter- 
state 4R  program  which  is  the  resur- 
facing, restoration,  rehabilitation,  and 
reconstruction  of  the  interstate 
system.  Also  the  conference  report 
allows  for  the  funding  for  rehabilita- 
tion and  replacement  of  unsafe  bridges 
throughout  the  Nation.  In  addition, 
Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  funding  for  the 
primary  and  secondary  highways  sys- 
tems in  the  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  the  highway  con- 
struction season  almost  here,  many 
States  are  running  out  of  Federal 
highway  funds  and  are  delaying  or 
cancelling  safety  and  construction  im- 
provement projects.  If  we  delay  any 
further,  thousands  of  jobs  are  in  jeop- 
ardy. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
the  rule  and  the  conference  report. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to 
commend  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Howard]  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Haiocer- 
schmidt]  for  their  relentless  effort  in 
bringing  this  fair  and  bipartisan  meas- 
ure to  the  House. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  use. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  for  a  "yes"  vote 
on  this  rule.  The  bipartisan  leadership 
of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
and  Transportation  requested  this  rule 
and  it  was  approved  by  the  Rules 
Committee  on  a  unanimous  voice  vote. 

The  rule  permits  consideration  of 
the  conference  report  on  H.R.  2  and 
following  its  adoption,  provides  for  1 
hour's  debate  and  a  vote  on  whether 
or  not  to  allow  the  States  to  raise  the 
speed  limit  on  most  of  the  Interstate 
Highway  System. 

I  would  like  to  express  at  this  time 
my  admiration  for  and  congratulations 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Howard],  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas  [Mr.  HAUCERSCHiaDT].  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  An- 
derson], and  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Shuster].  Under 
their  leadership  and  through  their 
work  over  several  years,  an  outstand- 
ing highway  and  mass  transit  bill  has 
reached  the  House  floor  for  final  ap- 
proval. They  have  hammered  out  a 
fine  bill  we  can  be  proud  of  and  they 
deserve  our  support. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  rule  provides  for  1 
hour's  debate  followed  by  a  straight 
"yes"  or  "no"  vote  on  the  speed  limit 
issue.  Nothing  could  be  more  fair  to 
the  Members.  I  urge  adoption  of  the 
rule. 

a  1450 
Mr.  QUILLEN.  B^.  Speaker,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri [Mr.  Tatloh]. 


Mr.  TAYLOR.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  strongly  support 
House  Resolution  124  because  it  brings 
us  to  the  end  of  what  has  been  a  very 
long  and  difficult  process,  passage  of  a 
5-year  authorization  for  Federal-aid 
highway  construction. 

The  conference  report  on  H.R.  2, 
which  is  made  in  order  by  this  rule,  is 
a  5-year  authorization  of  $68.5  billion 
for  the  Nation's  Federal-Aid  Highway 
Program  and  $17.8  billion  for  mass 
transit  assistance. 

Under  this  rule,  the  conference 
report  will  be  considered  on  Its  own 
merits,  and  I  believe  the  report  de- 
serves the  overwhelming  approval  of 
the  body. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  conference  report 
represents  the  action  necessary  for 
this  Congress  to  keep  a  commitment 
we  made  to  the  American  people  in 
1082,  when  we  increased  the  Federal 
gasoline  tax  for  the  first  time  since 
1959. 

During  the  lame-duck  session  of  the 
97th  Congress,  after  months  and 
months  of  opposition  to  a  tax  increase, 
the  administration  finally  proposed  a 
gasoline  tax  increase  because  the 
funds  were  so  desperately  needed  to 
repair  our  Nation's  highways  and  to 
complete  the  Interstate  Highway 
System. 

At  the  request  of  this  administra- 
tion, the  Congress  increased  the  4- 
cent-per-gallon  Federal  fuel  tax  to  9 
cents  per  gallon.  In  my  judgment,  the 
Congress  and  the  administration  made 
a  commitment,  a  pledge  if  you  will,  to 
use  the  $5.5  billion  in  annual  highway 
trust  fund  revenues  to  build  highways. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  all  know  what  has 
happened  to  that  commitment  since 
the  tax  increase  took  effect.  We  have 
not  had  a  chance  to  live  up  to  our 
word,  untU  now. 

For  the  past  4  years,  going  back  to 
1983,  the  Congress  has  been  unable  to 
pass  a  5-year  authorization  bill.  Nearly 
all  of  the  major  highway  programs  fi- 
nanced by  gasoline  tax  revenues  ex- 
pired last  fall.  Gasoline  tax  revenues 
have  been  pouring  into  the  highway 
trust  fimd,  only  to  remain  there 
unused  and  unspent. 

Mr.  Speaker,  2  months  ago  the  Joint 
leadership  of  the  Committee  on  PubUc 
Works  and  Transportation  asked  this 
House  to  give  it  a  chance  to  work  out 
an  agreement  with  the  Senate  by 
taking  essentially  the  same  bill  the 
House  passed  last  year  to  an  early  con- 
ference. 

The  House  gave  them  that  chance. 
And  out  faith  in  the  joint  leadership 
of  the  Committee  on  Public  Wotks 
and  Transportation  has  been  affirmed, 
and  they  are  ready  to  present  their 
report. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  adoption  of  this 
rule,  so  we  may  consider  the  confer- 
ence report. 
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them   accept   what   the   House   does 
today,  much  as  I  may  disagree  with  it. 


completion  of  the  Interstate  Highway 
System.  Many  vital  projects,  and  thou- 


which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks on  the  conference  reoort  under 
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Mr.  QUILUEN.  Mr.  ft^eaker,  I  yield 
T  minutes  to  tbe  gentleman  from 
Penniytranla  CMr.  WalsbU. 

Mr.  WAIIOR.  I  thank  the  genUe- 
man  for  ylddtng  me  this  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  waa  aaid  here  a  few 
minutes  ago  that  the  inrooeaB  set  up  by 
this  nde  is  something  which  could  not 
be  more  fair  to  the  Manbers  of  this 
House.  Well.  I  have  some  reason  to 
quesUan  what  we  are  doing  here  and  I 
hope  that  at  least  scunebody  here  on 
the  floor  can  answer  the  questions. 

Fbst  of  all,  let  me  ask:  Under  the 
procedure  in  this  bUl,  are  we  consider- 
ing the  issue  with  regard  to  the  55- 
mUe-an-hour  speed  limit  as  a  separate 
issue? 

Mr.  MOAKIiEY.  Mr.  j^)eaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  MOAKLET.  I  thank  the  genUe- 


Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman  Is  cor- 
rect; House  Concurrent  Resolution  77 
wHl  determine  the  speed  limit. 

Mr.  WALKI31.  So.  in  adopting  this 
rule  what  we  are  doing  is  we  are 
saying  that  we  are  going  to  have  two 
votes.  One  on  the  highway  bill  itself, 
and  one  on  the  speed  limit? 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  The  gentleman 
tram  Pennsylvania  is  correct. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Now.  once  we  have 
done  that,  under  the  process,  are  we 
going  to  send— let  xu  say  we  would 
adopt  the  separate  resolution  on  the 
554nile-an-hour  speed  limit— will  that 
automatically  then  become  a  part  of 
the  highway  bill  that  goes  to  the 
Senate  so  that  as  it  Is  considered  in 
the  Senate  will  it  be  as  one  complete 
bill  in  the  Senate? 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  No*,  it  goes  over  sep- 
arately. TheSoiate  Joins  them. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  see.  So.  in  other 
words,  whoi  it  goes  over  to  the  other 
body,  it  will  go  over 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  The  Senate  also 
has  to  vote  twice. 

Mr.  WALKER.  It  will  go  over  as  two 
separate  resolutions;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  WALKER.  AU  right. 

Now.  it  is  my  understanding  that 
when  it  gets  to  the  other  body  that 
one  person  in  the  other  body  objecting 
to  the  consideration  of  the  separate 
resolutitni  on  55  can  kill  the  whole 
thing.  So  what  that  means  is  it  has  to 
be  broui^t  up  by  unanimous  consent, 
so  even  though  we  have  voted  here  to 
take  it  up.  the  fact  is  that  one  person 
standing  np  can  kill  the  whole  process. 

What  I  would  like  to  know  is  wheth- 
er or  not  there  have  been  any  discus- 
sions with  people  over  there  about 
being  that  one  person  who  is  going  to 
stand  up  and  object  to  consideration 
and  whether  or  not  we  might  expect 
that  to  be  the  methodology  by  which 
this  issue  will  become  separated  out 
and  we  will  not.  even  if  we  vote  in  this 


body,  have  a  chance  to  have  the  full 
thing  enacted. 

Ikfr.  MOAKLEY.  If  the  gentleman 
will  j^eld,  the  gentleman  at  the  micro- 
phone knows  that  many  actions  taken 
in  this  House  have  to  be  taken  unilat- 
erally: we  cannot  figure  out  what  the 
Senate  is  going  to  do  on  most  every 
pieoe  of  legislation.  We  thought  this 
woiHd  be  the  fairest  way  for  the  House 
to  address  It. 

In  fact,  the  bill  could  pass  or  it  could 
be  defeated  here. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Of  course,  the  other 
way  we  could  have  considered  it  is  an 
amendment  in  disagreement  which 
would  have  assured  that  if  we  had 
then  passed  the  65-mile-an-hour  speed 
limJt,  it  would  have  gone  to  the  other 
body  as  a  full  package  and  we  would 
not  have  this  danger  of  the  separate 
action  possibly  being  rejected  in  the 
other  body. 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield,  that  matter  came  up  in  the 
conference  and  it  could  not  reach  an 
agreement.  

Mr.  WALKER.  I  understand  that 
but  what  I  am  saying  is  that  we  have 
created  a  situation  which  could  ulti- 
mately be  very  imfair  to  the  majority 
of  this  body  who  may  vote  to  repeal 
the  55,  because  what  we  wlU  do  is  we 
will  have  had  a  vote  in  both  bodies  ba- 
sically to  repeal  55,  and  then  we  will 
have  the  whole  matter  killed  because 
one  person  can  kill  the  process  that  Is 
being  set  up  in  this  rule. 

What  I  am  suggesting  is  that  is  not  a 
fair  process.  That  is  an  unfair  process 
when  we  in  fact  set  in  place  a  process 
where  one  person  can  stop  the  whole 
procedure  from  going  forward.  What  I 
would  like  to  know  Is  whether  or  not 
under  the  agreement  that  has  been  ar- 
rived at  whether  we  can  be  assured 
that  one  person  Is  not  going  to  stop 
this  process  on  the  other  side  and  that 
no  one  in  this  body  or  no  one's  staffs 
in  this  body  have  been  in  touch  with 
other  Members  over  there  about  per- 
haps objecting  to  it. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  s^eld  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure  the  gentle- 
man did  not  imply  that  someone  in 
the  conference  or  part  of  the  confer- 
ence. In  either  body,  was  attempting  to 
set  up  something  that  might  be  unfair 
to  the  Members  of  either  body. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  am  implying  that; 
ye*  because  it  seems  to  me 

Mr.  HOWARD.  The  gentleman 
probably  wiU  not  yield  to  me  then  be- 
cause I  tell  you,  I  resent  that  greatly. 
What  we  did  was  to  try  and  reach  an 
agreement  with  the  other  body.  The 
ones  who  supported.  Senator  Stmms, 
whiose  amendment  it  is.  had  asked  us 
for  one,  special  consideration:  That  we 
separately  vote  not  on  something  we 
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might  like  but  on  exactly  what  he  of- 
fered in  the  other  body  and  was  passed 
by  the  other  body.  That  is  exactly 
what  wt  are  doing,  and  then  we  ar- 
ranged it  also  so  that  there  would  be 
no  attempt  at  intimidation  or  any 
thought  of  that;  that  we  would  vote 
on  the  conference  report  first,  and 
then  take  up  the  speed  limit. 

The  agreement  is  that  if  this  conciu-- 
rent  resolution  to  increase  the  speed 
limit  Is  defeated,  it  would  die  right 
here,  and  if  it  Is  passed,  it  would  go  to 
the  other  body  and  would  be  accepted 
over  there  and  I  believe  that  over  in 
the  other  body  they  wiU  accept  what- 
ever the  House  states 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  will  yield  to  the 
gentleman  again  in  Just  a  moment,  but 
if  the  gentleman  will  allow  me  to  re- 
claim my  time,  the  gentleman  can 
allay  many  of  my  fears  on  this  matter 
if  he  could  give  me  an  assurance  that 
the  members  of  the  conference  nor 
uiy  members  of  their  staff  have  been 
In  touctt  with  the  other  body  suggest- 
ing that  someone  over  there  ought  to 
object  to  the  unanimous  consent  re- 
quest. Oan  the  gentleman  give  me  that 
assurance? 

Mr.  HOWARD.  I  beUeve  that  it  was 
believed  that  it  was  not  necessary  to 
speak  to  all  the  other  Members  of  the 
other  body;  that  they  would  accept 
the  honesty  and  decency  and  straight- 
forwarchiess  of  this  procedure.  I,  who 
am  perhaps  the  strongest  against  that, 
going  over  to  the  other  body,  would  be 
over  there  if  need  be  to  do  everything 
I  can  to  have  them  accept  what  the 
House  does  today  much  as  I  may  dis- 
agree with  it^ 

Mr.  WALKER.  There  have  been  no 
such  discussions,  is  the  gentleman  tell- 
ing me? 

Mr.  HOWARD.  It  did  not  come  up 
because  we  did  not  have  the  mindset 
to  think  that  this  kind  of  a  thing 
might  even  be  thought  of. 

Mr.  WALKER.  But,  there  have  been 
no  such  discussions;  is  the  gentleman 
assuring  me? 
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Mr.  WALKER.  The  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  Howard]  could  aUay 
a  lot  of  my  fears  if  he  could  give  me  an 
assurance  that  the  members  of  the 
conference  nor  any  members  of  their 
staff  have  been  In  touch  with  the 
other  body  suggesting  that  someone 
over  there  ought  to  object  to  the 
unanimous  consent  request. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  I  believe  that  it  was 
believed  that  it  was  not  necessary  to 
speak  tx>  all  of  the  other  Members  of 
the  ottier  body,  that  they  would 
accept  the  honesty  and  decency  and 
straightforwardness  of  this  procedure, 
and  I,  who  am  perhaps  the  strongest 
against  that  going  over  to  the  other 
body  In  it  would  be  over  there  if  need 
be  to  do  everything  that  I  can  to  have 


them  accept  what  the  House  does 
today,  much  as  I  may  disagree  with  it. 

Mr.  WALKER.  There  have  been  no 
such  disctissions.  Is  the  gentleman  tell- 
ing me? 

Mr.  HOWARD.  It  did  not  come  up, 
because  we  did  not  have  the  mindset 
to  think  that  this  kind  of  a  thing 
might  even  be  thought  of. 

Mr.  WALKER.  But  there  have  been 
no  such  discussions.  Is  the  gentleman 
assuring  me? 

Mr.  HOWARD.  As  far  as  I  know, 
there  was  no  need  for  any  discussion 
of  that.  All  the  statements  were  that 
what  the  House  does  today 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  would  like  to  nail  it 
down.  There  have  been  no  such  discus- 
sions? Am  I  hearing  that  no  such  dis- 
cussions have  taken  place? 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  I  would  reiterate 
what  the  distinguished  chairman  has 
said.  There  has  been  an  agreement 
that  we  will  abide  by  what  happens  on 
this  vote  today,  and  we  will  send  it 
over  there.  I  believe,  and  it  Is  my  im- 
derstanding,  I  was  a  party  to  it,  that 
there  Is  a  good-faith  agreement  here 
that  whatever  happens  here  today  will 
be  abided  by  by  the  Senate  as  well.  So 
the  vote  here  today  will  determine 
that  we  are  either  going  to  have  the  65 
option  or  we  are  not  going  to  have  it. 

I  know  of  absolutely  no  effort  to  cir- 
cumvent this  good-faith  agreement.  It 
is  a  solid  good-faith  agreement. 

Mr.  WALKER.  And  if  in  fact  we 
adopt  the  65-mile-per-hour  speed  limit 
in  the  House,  it  Is  the  understanding 
of  both  gentlemen  that  that  will  go  to 
the  Senate  as  a  package  even  though 
it  Is  In  separate  resolutions.  It  will  go 
as  a  package  and  they  would  expect 
that  no  one  will  break  apart  that  pack- 
age in  the  Senate,  and  that  we  will 
have  in  fact  agreed  to  the  65. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  WALKER.  The  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  Howabd]  says  abso- 
lutely. The  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  Shuster]  agrees. 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time,  but  I 
want  to  emphasize  what  I  said  earlier. 
This  is  a  fair  rule,  and  it  deserves  a 
"yes"  vote.  It  brings  both  the  highway 
conference  report  and  the  speed  limit 
issue  before  the  House  and  gives  the 
House  a  chance  to  vote  on  each  one.  I 
think  It  is  a  well-constructed,  fair  rule, 
and  I  urge  its  adoption. 

Mr.  Si>eaker,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consiime. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  great  personal 
pride  in  serving  as  the  floor  manager 
on  this  matter.  The  highway  bill  Is  an 
important  achievement  for  this  Con- 
gress. The  legislation  is  essential  to 


completion  of  the  Interstate  Highway 
System.  Many  vital  projects,  and  thou- 
sands of  Jobs,  are  at  stake  on  today's 
vote. 

For  myself,  and  my  colleagues  in  the 
Massachusetts  congressional  delega- 
tion, today's  vote  marks  the  successful 
completion  of  a  long  and  difficult 
fight  to  obtain  adequate  fiuiding  to 
build  a  third  harbor  tunnel  in  Boston 
and  to  make  desperately  needed  im- 
provements In  the  highway  system 
that  carries  motor  vehicle  traffic 
through  downtown  Boston. 

The  compromise  that  the  Massachu- 
setts delegation  submitted  to  the  con- 
ferees has  been  agreed  to.  It  proposes 
a  fair  and  reasonable  cost  for  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  and  assures  our 
State  of  the  needed  funding,  to  under- 
take this  massive  and  badly  needed 
project. 

I  would  like  to  thank  the  bipartisan 
leadership  of  the  committee  for  their 
support  and  encouragement  for  this 
project. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today's  vote  is  only  the 
beginning.  Now  that  we  are  funding 
the  Boston  highway  improvements, 
the  difficult  and  sensitive  task  of  plan- 
ning and  construction  begins.  I  intend 
to  continue  working  on  this  project  to 
assure  that  the  project.  Is  inu)lement^ 
ed  with  the  mRTimiim  input  from  af- 
fected commimities  and  sensitivity  to 
their  concerns  and  needs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  further  re- 
quests for  time.  This  is  a  fair  rule  and 
an  important  bill,  and  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  vote  "yes." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  further  re- 
quests for  time,  and  I  move  the  previ- 
ous question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursu- 
ant to  the  provisions  of  House  Resolu- 
tion 124,  I  call  up  the  conference 
report  on  the  bill  (H.R.  2)  to  authorize 
fimds  for  construction  of  highways, 
for  highway  safety  programs,  and  for 
mass  transportation  programs,  to 
expand  and  Improve  the  relocation  as- 
sistance program,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  House  Resolution  124,  the  con- 
ference report  is  considered  as  having 
l>eenread. 

(For  conference  report  and  state- 
ment, see  proceedings  of  the  House  of 
March  17, 1987,  at  page  H1333.) 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Howard]  will  be  recognized  for  30 
minutes  and  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kasas  [Mr.  Hammerschmidt]  will  be 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Howard]. 

GEHXRAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  within 


which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks on  the  conference  report  under 
consideration. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  great  pride 
and  personal  satisfaction  that  we 
bring  to  the  House  the  conference 
report  of  H.R.  2,  the  surface  tranqwr- 
tation  and  uniform  relocation  assist- 
ance act  of  1987. 

We  believe  we  have  worked  out  a 
fair  and  resonable  compromise  on  the 
legislation.  It's  not  everjrthing  we 
wanted;  however,  we  were  able  to  in- 
clude many  of  the  same  provisions 
that  the  House  agreed  to  on  January 
21  and  also  address  many  other  mem- 
bers' concerns. 

Mr.  Siieaker.  H.R.  2  is  a  5-year  bill 
authorizing  Federal-aid  funds  for 
highway,  highway  safety,  and  public 
transportation  programs.  The  fourth 
title,  the  uniform  relocation  assistance 
amendments  of  1987,  provides  for  the 
fair  and  eqiiitable  treatment  of  per- 
sons displaced  as  a  result  of  Federal  or 
federally-assisted  programs  or 
projects. 

The  lilghway  title  authorizes  i^ 
proximately  $13.6  billion  a  year  from 
the  highway  trust  fund.  Funding  to 
complete  the  Interstate  System  is  pro- 
vided through  fiscal  year  1993  along 
with  continued  funding  for  the  mini- 
mimi  one-half  percent  States.  In  ex- 
change for  fimding  the  interstate  4R 
discretionary  program  at  $200  million 
per  year,  the  House  conferees  agreed 
to  continue  the  existing  interstate  4R 
formula.  The  bridge  discretionary  pro- 
gram was  increased  to  $225  million  for 
high-cost  bridge  projects. 

In  addition,  the  conference  agree- 
ment provides  $100  million  to  be  added 
to  the  unobligated  balance  of  ciurent 
State  entitlements  under  the  inter- 
state transfer-transit  program  in  order 
to  offset  anticipated  future  inflation 
in  transportation  construction  costs.  A 
pUot  toll  road  program  is  established 
allowing  Federal-aid  funds  to  be  used 
in  the  construction  of  seven  toll  facili- 
ties. The  conference  agreement  also 
phases  in  the  use  of  allocated  funds  in 
calculating  the  85-percent  mtnimntn 
allocation  for  the  States. 

Title  II  of  the  legislation  continues 
Federal  requirements  to  encourage 
and  enhance  highway  safety.  Since 
the  enactment  of  the  55  mile-per-hour 
speed  limit  in  1974,  there  has  been  a 
considerable  reduction  in  fatality  rates 
on  the  Nation's  highways.  The  Meree- 
ment  continues  to  recognize  and  sup- 
port the  importance  of  the  55  mile- 
per-hour  speed  limit.  However,  in 
order  to  expedite  consideration  of  the 
conference  report,  the  conferees  have 
agreed  to  a  separate  vote  on  a  provi- 
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■km  wblth  would  allow  States  to  in- 
enaae  their  ipaed  limits  to  85  miles 
pv  hour  on  rural  aecments  of  Inter- 
state hla^vavs.  House  CoDCurrent 
Resolutkm  77  trill  be  conskiered  imme- 
diate after  passage  of  the  conference 
reptxt.  A  separate  vote  <m  this  issue 
wm  tiyt  Members  an  opportunity  to 
express  their  continued  support  on 
this  very  impntant  safety-related 
issue.  Title  n  also  continues  the  safety 
belt  and  aleohxd  inomtive  grant  pro- 
grams with  minor  modifications. 

TtUe  m  of  the  bOl  modifies  slightly 
the  current  structure  of  the  mass  tran- 
sit program  to  provide  a  "blending"  of 
the  aectton  3  amounts  over  $1  billion. 
Half  of  the  "blended"  amounts  wiU  be 
allnratrd  to  the  section  3  discretionary 
program  and  half  to  a  formula  capital 

AuthMJBatkms  for  the  mass  transit 
program  are  about  $3.5  billion  per 
year  for  the  period  1987-91.  The  sec- 
tkm  three  discreti<»ary  capital  pro- 
gram. wtalA  is  funded  by  the  penny-a- 
gaDon  gasoline  tax.  will  be  allocated 
tor  traditiODal  public  transportation 
purposes.  The  buy  America  provision 
is  also  strengthened  by  increasing  the 
bid  price  ^Uff erential  for  rolling  stock 
to  25  percent  and  phasing  in  a  domes- 
tic content  requirement  of  80  percent 
by  the  end  of  the  fifth  year.  Kxisting 
domestic  manufacturers  are  grandfa- 
thered under  existing  regulations  for 
the  tenn  of  this  legislation. 

Title  IV.  the  Uniform  Relocation  Act 
Amendments  of  1987.  seeks  to  achieve 
a  degree  of  unlfonnlty  not  achieved  in 
the  orifldinal  lOTO  act.  It  would  do  so  by 
vesthig  reqionsibillty  in  a  lead 
agency— the  Department  of  Transpor- 
tatkm— for  devel<WHnent  of  Govern- 
ment-wide regulations  assuring  con- 
sisteney  of  coverage  In  terms  of  eligi- 
bility and  benefits  movided  to  persons 
dlaplaced  as  a  direct  result  of  Federal 
or  federally  assisted  programs  or 
projects.  A  State  certification  process 
is  also  provided  in  the  Mil  which  will 
remit  in  more  effective  implementa- 
tion of  the  act. 

Before  closing.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  highlight  several  additional 
israes  that  I  consider  quite  important. 
With  req>ect  to  the  Interstate  4R  Pro- 
gram, we  believe  that  discretionary 
Interstate  4R  funding  is  t^jproprlate 
for  upgrading  1-5  and  1-405  in  the 
counties  of  Los  Angeles  and  Orange  in 
California.  1-80  in  the  Stete  of  Penn- 
sylvania, and  1-490  in  Monroe  County, 
NY. 

Another  important  Issue  that  I 
would  like  to  clarify  is  that  funding 
for  the  dononstration  project  In 
Wayne  County,  MI.  is  provided  for  the 
Eoorse  road  project.  The  north  line 
road  project  in  the  bill  is  under  con- 
structian  and  the  funding  provided  is 
intended  only  for  the  Ecorse  road 
project. 

On  the  section  dealing  with  bridge 
iwojects.  I  would  like  to  cite  that  this 


section  makes  the  Benjamin  Franklin 
Bridge  between  Philadelphia.  PA.  and 
Camden.  NJ.  eligible  for  bridge  re- 
placement or  rehabilltetlon  funds.  The 
Benjamin  Franklin  Bridge  is  on  the 
Federal-aid  system.  It  is  directly  con- 
nected to  the  Interstate  Highway 
Ss^stem  both  in  Pennsylvania  and  in 
New  Jersey  and  is  a  critical  link  in  the 
efficient  operation  of  the  Federal-aid 
system  and  is  therefore  among  those 
bridges  intended  for  high  priority  as- 
sistance from  the  Secretary's  discre- 
tionary fund. 

When  pilot  projects  involving  toll 
roads  are  being  considered  by  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  under  the 
terms  of  the  conference  report,  one 
that  should  receive  high  priority  and 
careful  consideration  as  a  project  is 
Georgia  State  Route  400. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  lack  of  highway 
and  transit  funding  in  the  States  has 
become  more  critical  with  each  pass- 
ing day.  The  impending  loss  of  the 
highway  construction  season  will 
result  in  a  significant  loss  of  Jobs.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  do  the  right 
thing  and  vote  to  pass  this  legislation 
today.  We  need  this  bill,  and  we  need 
it  now. 

iJb.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  ms'self  such  time  as  I 
may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  strong  support 
of  the  conference  report  on  H.R.  2, 
The  Surface  Transportation  and  Uni- 
form Relocation  Assistance  Act  of 
1987. 

On  January  21,  the  House  passed 
H.H.  2  by  the  overwhelming  vote  of 
401  to  20.  At  that  time  we  were  con- 
cerned that  if  the  Congress  was  imable 
to  enact  highway  and  transit  legisla- 
tion quickly,  the  1987  construction 
season  would  be  in  Jeopardy  and 
813,000  Jobs  would  hang  in  the  bal- 
ance. 

With  that  sense  of  urgency,  we  pro- 
ceeded to  conference  with  the  other 
body  to  work  out  a  compromise  piece 
of  legislation.  After  less  than  a  month 
of  complex  negotiations,  we  are 
pleased  to  bring  back  a  conference 
report  that  puts  America's  highway 
and  transit  programs  back  in  business. 

I  believe  the  House  conferees  have 
done  a  good  Job  of  representing  the  in- 
terests of  the  members  of  this  body. 
The  conference  report  provides  a  5- 
year,  $68  billion  extension  of  the  Na- 
tion's mass  transit  programs.  It  also 
extends  highway  safety  programs,  and 
provides  uniform  standards  for  the  re- 
lociition  assistance  of  those  displaced 
by  federally  assisted  construction 
projects. 

The  conference  agreement  provides 
sufficient  fimding  to  complete  the 
Interstate  4R,  primary,  secondary, 
urban,  and  bridge  programs  in  current 
law;  creates  an  Interstate  4R  discre- 
tionary account  to  fund  high  cost  re- 
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hablllteilon  projects  on  the  Interstete; 
continues  the  current  mass  transit  for- 
mula and  discretionary  programs;  and 
extends  the  highway  trust  fund  and 
highway  user  fees  for  5  years  to  fund 
the  highway  and  discretionary  mass 
transit  programs. 

Durinf  the  course  of  our  negotia- 
tions with  the  other  body,  several  con- 
tentious issues  evolved.  Among  these 
issues  were:  Buy  America,  highway 
beautifieation,  toll  financing  of  Feder- 
al-aid htehway  projects,  the  funding  of 
demostration  projects,  and  the  speed 
limit.  While  prolonged  discussion  and 
debate  of  any  one  of  these  issues  could 
have  resulted  in  serious  delays  in 
reachinf  a  conference  agreement,  the 
conferees  recognized  the  urgent  need 
for  the  bin  and  quickly  worked  out 
their  differences. 

It  was  in  this  spirit  of  negotiation 
and  compromise,  that  the  chairman  of 
our  committee,  Mr.  Howard,  removed 
a  major  obstacle  for  consideration  of 
this  conference  report.  As  you  are  un- 
doubtedly aware,  the  speed  limit 
became  perhaps  the  most  controver- 
sial issue  of  the  conference.  Chairman 
Howard  has  very  strong  personal 
views  in  favor  of  maintaining  the  cur- 
rent speed  limit.  He  could  have  tried 
to  use  the  current  highway/transit 
fimding  crisis  as  a  leverage  on  the 
Senate  to  drop  its  provision  which 
would  allow  States  to  raise  their  speed 
limit  to  65  miles  per  hour  on  rural 
interstates.  However,  he  has  chosen  a 
better  course  of  action,  one  that  aUows 
us  to  pgss  this  urgently  needed  high- 
way/tnoisit  legislation  without  fur- 
ther delay,  and  one  which  will  allow 
the  House  to  consider  separately,  and 
work  its  will  on,  the  extremely  emo- 
tional and  controversial  issue  of  the 
national  speed  limit.  I  would  like  to 
publicly  commend  the  chairman  for 
his  personal  efforts  to  resolve  this  con- 
troversial issue. 

These  programs  are  vital  to  the  Na- 
tion's etonomy.  I  am  pleased  that  our 
expeditious  action  will  enable  these 
programs  to  get  back  on  track.  I  only 
hope  the  administration  will  also  rec- 
ognize the  need  to  reauthorize  these 
programs  quickly,  and  quickly  sign 
this  conference  report  into  law. 

In  closing,  I  would  like  to  highlight 
some  of  the  benefits  this  bill  provides 
to  my  home  State  of  Arkansas.  This 
bill  will  provide  Arkansas  over  $108 
million  in  fiscal  year  1987  for  highway 
formiQft  programs  which  include  the 
interstate  construction;  interstate  re- 
surfacing, restoration,  rehabilitation, 
and  reconstruction  [4R];  primary,  sec- 
ondary, urban,  bridge,  hazard  elimina- 
tion, and  railroad  highway  crossing 
programs. 

The  oonference  report  continues  the 
mlnimurn  one-half  percent  interstate 
construction  apportionment  to  States 
that  have  completed  their  Interstate 
Program.  These  funds  may  be  used  in 
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interstete  rehabilltetlon  projects,  or 
transferred  for  use  on  primary  high- 
ways. The  continuation  of  this  provi- 
sion provides  over  $13  million  per 
fiscal  year  to  Arkansas. 

The  conference  report  also  contin- 
ues and  expands  the  Minimum  Alloca- 
tion Program,  wliich  provides  Stetes 
with  at  least  85  percent  of  the 
amounts  they  contribute  to  the  high- 
way trust  fimd.  This  program  provides 
an  additional  $14.9  million  to  Arkansas 
for  fiscal  year  1987,  and  will  be  calcu- 
lated annually  in  the  future. 

In  sum,  this  means  that  Arkansas 
will  receive  a  total  of  over  $123  million 
imder  the  basic  Federal-Aid  Program 
in  fiscal  year  1987,  exclusive  of  demon- 
stration projecte  and  any  discretionary 
grants  the  Stete  may  receive.  Funding 
in  each  of  fiscal  years  1988-91  would 
be  roughly  the  same  for  the  highway 
formula  programs. 

The  conference  report  also  contains 
a  provision  authorising  a  $45  million 
project  over  the  next  5  years  to  accel- 
erate construction  of  U.S.  Highway  71 
as  a  foiu--lane  highway,  with  another 
$45  million  project  authorized  for  U.S. 
Highway  71  in  Missouri.  Arkansas  will 
receive  $36  million  or  80  percent  of 
their  project's  cost  in  new  Federal 
funding.  Arkansas  will  be  required  to 
mateh  the  grant  with  $9  million  or  20 
percent  of  the  project  cost. 

The  conference  report  also  contains 
a  provision  which  allovra  Arkansas  to 
use  interstete  construction  funds  for 
the  planning,  design,  and  construction 
of  Highway  71.  Although  the  Stete 
has  completed  all  its  interstete  seg- 
mente  and  ite  Interstete  fimds  must 
normally  be  spent  on  I-4R  work,  the 
conference  report  gives  Arkansas  the 
option  of  using  ite  interstete  funds  on 
Highway  71. 

The  conference  report  further  desig- 
nates Highway  71  as  a  priority  project. 
This  means  that  Arkansas  may  use 
any  combination  of  its  normally  ap- 
portioned funds,  including  interstete 
4-R,  primary,  urban,  secondary,  and 
bridge  fimds  for  the  construction  of 
Highway  71.  This  will  provide  Arkan- 
sas with  maximum  flexibility  to  expe- 
dite construction  of  this  route. 

Also  included  in  the  conference 
report  is  an  authorization  of  a  $8.5 
million  project  at  Fort  Smith,  which 
involves  widening  a  segment  of  the 
highway  connecting  Westark  Commu- 
nity College  and  the  new  central  mall, 
and  improving  signalization  on  the 
segment.  The  conference  report  pro- 
vides $6.8  million  or  80  percent  of  the 
project  cost  in  new  Federal  funds  to  be 
matehed  by  $1.7  million,  or  20  percent 
of  the  project  cost,  in  Stete  funds. 

The  conference  report  also  contains 
an  authorization  for  four  grade  sepa- 
rations on  a  four-lane  bypass  at  Jones- 
boro.  The  report  provides  $9.84  mil- 
lion, which  is  80  percent  of  the  project 
cost,  in  new  Federal  funds  to  be 
matehed  by  $2.46  minion  or  20  percent 


in  Stete  funds.  The  report  also  pro- 
vides an  authorization  for  preliminary 
engineering  on  a  bridge  project  at  lock 
and  dam  No.  4  near  Pine  Bluff.  The 
report  provides  $1.6  million,  which  is 
80  percent  of  the  estimated  cost,  in 
new  Federal  funds  to  be  matehed  by 
$400,000,  or  20  percent,  in  Stete  funds. 

It  should  be  noted  that  all  of  these 
funds  come  out  of  the  highway  trust 
fund  and  therefore  do  not  add  to  the 
Federal  deficit. 

The  conference  report  also  directe 
the  Secretary  of  Transportetion.  in  co- 
operation with  Louisiana,  Arkansas, 
and  Missouri,  to  study  the  feasibility 
of  constructing  a  highway  from 
Shreveport,  LA.  to  Texarkima,  Fort 
Smith,  Fayettevllle,  AR,  and  Carthage 
and  Kansas  City.  MO.  A  report  on  the 
study's  resulte  is  to  be  submitted  to 
Congress  within  1  year  after  the  re- 
port's enactment. 

Another  provision  of  interest  to  Ar- 
kansas is  one  that  will  aUow  the  Stetes 
to  use  bridge  replacement  and  reha- 
billtetlon funds  to  construct  bridges  to 
replace  ferry  boat  service,  low  water 
crossings,  bridges  destroyed  before 
1965,  and  bridges  rendered  obsolete  by 
Army  Corps  of  Engineer  projects. 

In  summary,  this  conference  report 
represents  a  fair  compromise  of  the 
poisitions  contained  in  the  House  and 
Senate  passed  bills.  It  provides  for  the 
construcition  of  the  final  links  and 
forms  the  closing  chapter  of  the  Na- 
tion's greatest  public  woilcs  project— 
the  Interstete  Highway  System.  The 
conference  report  also  sete  the  stage 
for  the  post-Interstete  Highway  Pro- 
gram of  the  1990's. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  strongly  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  passage  of  this  con- 
ference report. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
jield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  strong  support 
of  the  conference  report.  Let  me  say, 
first,  that  the  conferees  on  this  bUl 
were  engaged  with  four  different 
Senate  committees  in  revolving  differ- 
ences between  our  bills.  The  issues 
before  us  were  difficult,  varied,  and 
complex.  On  balance,  I  firmly  believe 
that  an  outetanding  Job  was  done  in 
representing  the  views  of  this  body. 

■ntle  I  of  the  bill,  the  highway  title, 
provides  funds  necessary  to  complete 
the  greatest  public  works  project  ever 
undertaken  by  any  nation,  our  Inter- 
stete Highway  System,  begun  in  1956 
with  legislation  fostered  by  President 
Eisenhower.  This  bill  will  finally 
assure  ite  completion.  I  am  particular- 
ly pleased  that  in  so  doing,  this  bill  as- 
siu-es  completion  of  the  Century  Free- 
way, and  high  occupancy  vehicle  lanes 
and  other  work  on  the  Harbor  Free- 
way. 

We  provide  $2,815  billion  in  fimding 
each  year  for  the  Interstete  4R  Pro- 
gram, used  generally  to  reconstruct 
the  sjrstem  as  more  and  more  seg- 


ments reach  their  design  life,  and  to 
add  capacity  to  the  existing  system.  In 
those  Stetes  where  the  need  for  pri- 
mary funds  exceeds  that  for  4R 
money,  we  are  introducing  flexibility 
to  shift  20  percent  of  their  4R  funds  to 
their  primary  sjrstem. 

Our  urban  and  secondary  programs 
are  extended  at  $750  million  and  $600 
million  a  year  respectively,  and  the  85- 
percent  mintTtiiim  Allocation  Program 
is  extended  and  made  permanent,  with 
the  scope  for  calculating  the  program 
expanded  to  Include  allocated  as  well 
as  apportioned  programs.  Those  allo- 
cated programs  not  included  in  the 
calculations  in  fiscal  year  1987  wlU  be 
phased  in  in  fiscal  year  1989,  except 
for  California,  with  respect  for  which 
the  full  phase-In  takes  effect  in  fiscal 
year  1990.  This  will  allow  California  to 
receive  Interstete  discretionary  and 
emergency  relief  fimds  in  fiscal  year 
1988,  without  having  their  85-percent 
minimum  allocation  reduced  in  fiscal 
year  1988.  It  is,  of  course,  my  hope  and 
intent  that  California  apply  for  and 
receive  substantial  and  significant 
amounts  of  interstete  discretionary 
funds  for  the  Harlx>r  and  Century 
Freeways,  and  other  interstete  routes 
in  fiscal  year  1988. 

Those  Stetes  with  unobligated  bal- 
ances and  which  have  utilized  all  their 
obligational  authority  in  a  given  year, 
along  with  their  August  1  reapportion- 
ment, will  be  given  sufficient  addition- 
al authority  to  obligate  5  percent  of 
their  backlog,  except  that  nationally 
the  amount  of  obligational  authority 
distributed  may  not  exceed  the  total 
needed  to  obligate  2%  percent  of  the 
Nation's  backlog.  Because  California 
has  such  a  large  backlog  I  would 
expect  that  California  will  be  among 
the  most  significant  beneficiaries  of 
this  provision. 

With  respect  to  total  obligational  au- 
thority, let  me  say  how  much  I  truly 
regret  the  low  ceiling  provided  for  in 
this  bill,  only  $12.35  billion  each  year. 
This  compares  with  a  ceiling  anticipat- 
ed for  fiscal  year  1986,  when  we  passed 
the  1982  Surface  Transportetion  As- 
sistance Act,  of  $14.45  billion.  The  re- 
ality of  the  program  pales  in  contrast 
to  our  intentions  when  the  fuels  tax 
was  Increased  4  years  ago.  Despite  the 
fact  that  our  Federal-aid  highway 
needs  exceed  $20  billion  a  year,  that 
this  is  a  User  Fee  Program  with  all 
funding  generated  from  taxes  raised 
purely  for  transportation  purposes, 
and  that  the  revenues  so  raised  could 
support  a  higher  program  level,  we 
had  no  choice  in  crafting  this  legisla- 
tion and  woiiLlng  out  our  differences 
in  conference,  then  to  report  back  to 
the  House  with  these  obligation  levels. 
I  don't  expect  them  to  be  cut  further. 

Also  in  this  biU  is  a  relatively  minor 
amount  of  funding,  less  than  1.3  per- 
cent of  the  total  highway  budget  au- 
thority, that  is  made  available  for  spe- 
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title  projects,  enabling  us  to  be  sensi- 
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I  further  emphasize  that  in  the  con- 
ference we  asreed.  the  House  conf  er- 


nnent  was  being  delayed  because  of  what 
some  have  cailad  "the  mudflao  flso."  Basical- 


accepted  a  Senate  modification  which 
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dfle  pfTOjecta.  enabling  ub  to  be  senal- 
Ure  to  local  needs.  Among  these 
projects  Is  $37  million  In  additional 
budget  authwtty  plus  over  $22  million 
to  be  drawn  down  from  secretarial  dis- 
cretloDary  accounts,  for  road  Improve- 
ments surnMmdtng  the  Los  Angeles/ 
Long  Beach  Harbor  area  which  will 
ease  congestion  resulting  from  port-re- 
lated traffic.  Also  Included  is  fimding 
for  the  design  and  engineering  of  the 
widening  of  Sepulveda  Boulevard 
under  the  LAX  runway.  Traffic  in  this 
tunnel  wUl  almost  certainly  increase 
when  the  Century  neeway  is  complet- 
ed In  the  1990's.  Also  Included  is  fund- 
ing for  hlftfiway  86  in  Riverside 
county,  so  that  we  may  accelerate  our 
eff<nts  to  tmim>ve  this  crucial  route 
and  the  safety  of  the  motoring  public 
who  use  this  road.  I  am  also  pleased 
that  we  have  provided  funding  for  a 
demonstration  project  in  Anaheim, 
road  Improvemmts  surroiuidlng  On- 
tario aiiport  which  wiU  help  allow  the 
ovMclty  of  that  facility  to  increase 
dramatically,  and  so  reduce  the 
demand  for  growth  at  LAX.  Long 
Beach,  and  John  Wayne  airports,  and 
design  preliminary  engineering,  and 
the  Implementation  of  environmental 
mitigation  measures  related  to 
projects  needed  to  improve  access  to 
and  reduce  congestion  on  route  17  in 
Alameda  county.  Finally,  I  am  pleased 
that  we  have  been  able  to  include 
fimdlng  for  a  grade  separation  on  Ala- 
meda Street,  in  Ctmipton.  CA. 

Funding  levels  in  the  transit  title  are 
also  regrettable  low.  The  penny  tax 
that  goes  into  the  mass  transit  ac- 
count of  the  highway  trust  fund  can 
support  an  annual  program  of  $1.8  bil- 
lion. Yet.  funding  for  the  Section  3 
Program  in  fiscal  year  1986  will  be 
about  $1.1  biUlon.  with  increases 
phased  up  to  $1.4  billion  by  fiscal  year 
1991.  Fifty  percent  of  aU  funding  in 
excess  of  $1  billion  will  be  i^portioned 
according  to  the  section  9  formula,  so 
that  all  urbanized  areas  wiU  now  re- 
ceive capital  funding  out  of  the  Tran- 
sit Trust  Fund.  Fifty  percent  of  the 
fund  stm  distributed  on  a  discretion- 
ary basis  will  be  used:  40  percent  for 
new  rafl  starts  and  extensions,  40  per- 
cent for  rail  modernization,  10  percent 
for  bus  capital  purposes,  and  10  per- 
cent for  any  of  these  purposes. 

An  effort  is  made  in  this  bill  to 
assure  that  the  trust  fund  money  is 
wisely  used.  Criteria  are  established 
for  the  distribution  of  new  start  funds. 
The  Secretary  will  report  to  Congress 
each  year  with  her  recommendation  of 
how  new  start  funds  should  be  distrib- 
uted, and  her  recommendations  should 
reflect  amounts  named  in  full  funding 
contracts  and  letters  of  Intent. 

With  reject  to  the  Los  Angeles 
metro  rail,  the  Secretary  is  expected 
to  oonv>lete  wott  on  a  supplemental 
envlnmmental  impact  statement 
within  5  months  from  the  date  of  en- 
actment, and  then  enter  into  a  full 


funding  contract  within  30  days  to 
complete  minimal  operable  segments  1 
and  2.  A  funding  schedule  is  specified 
which  must  be  included  In  the  con- 
tract should  the  project  proceed  with 
local  funding.  Such  funding  will  be  re- 
imbursed, with  interest,  by  fiscal  year 
1994. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  say 
that  the  transit  formula  programs  are 
extended  at  a  level  of  $2.1  billion  a 
year,  and  that  communities  will  be  en- 
titled to  continue  expending  a  portion 
of  this  funding  for  operating  assist- 
ance. 

In  closing,  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me 
simply  say  that  enactment  of  this  bill 
is  needed  and  needed  quickly.  While 
this  conference  report  may  not,  in  all 
candor,  be  everything  each  of  us 
would  like,  it  is  sound  legislation  given 
the  budgetary  constraints  within 
which  we  had  to  work.  It  is  a  bill  that 
each  of  us  may  proudly  support.  It  is  a 
bill  we  must  have  to  get  our  Nation's 
transportation  programs  back  on 
track. 

I  D  1510 

BIT.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  such  time  as  he  may 
consume  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Shttster],  who  has  been 
a  leader  in  the  surface  transportation 
area  for  a  long  time  and  is  the  ranking 
member  of  the  subcommittee. 

Hi.  SSUSTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
In  strong  support  of  this  conference 
report.  Indeed,  we  bring  to  the  floor 
today  a  conference  report  which  repre- 
sents many,  many  significant  compro- 
mises. It  is  not  evenrthlng  I  would 
have  liked  to  have  seen,  but  it  is  a 
compromise  with  the  other  body  and 
one  that  I  think  we  can  proudly  sup- 
port. 

We  compromised  on  the  interstate 
coat  estimate.  We  compromised  on  the 
discretionary  fimding.  We  compro- 
mised on  the  budget  levels.  We  com- 
promised with  the  other  body  on  toll 
road  provisions.  We  compromised  in 
permitting  a  vote  on  the  speed  limit 
here  on  this  floor. 

We  receded  on  highway  beautifica- 
ticoi.  We  compromised  on  buy-Amer- 
ica Indeed,  this  represents  a  very  le- 
gitimate compromise  with  the  other 
body. 

I  would  like  to  focus  particularly 
today,  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the  fact  that 
we  are  faced  with  an  urgency  here,  an 
urgency  to  pass  this  legislation  be- 
cause if  this  legislation  is  not  quickly 
passed  and  signed  into  law,  America 
will  lose  its  construction  season. 
Indeed,  many  States  will  not  be  able  to 
go  to  construction,  and  we  will  find 
ourselves  in  a  situation  where  billions 
of  dollars  paid  into  the  highway  tnist 
fund  by  the  users  of  America's  high- 
ways tlirough  the  gas  tax  will  be  in 
that  fund.  Indeed,  there  is  a  $10.8  bil- 
lian  surplus  In  the  fund  today,  and  yet 
the  money  will  not  be  spent,  will  not 


be  spent  because  we  and  the  adminis- 
tration failed  to  act.  So  it  is  critical 
that  we  pass  this  legislation,  and  have 
it  signed  into  law  so  Indeed  we  can  get 
on  with  the  construction  season. 

Let  Oie  emphasize  further,  we  are 
talking  here  about  813,000  construc- 
tion Jobs  across  America  which  will  be 
in  Jeopardy  if  we  do  not  quickly  see 
this  legislation  signed  into  law. 

I  have  to  say,  Bfr.  Speaker,  I  was 
quite  disappointed  at  the  very  mislead- 
ing document  circulated  by  the  Feder- 
al Highway  Administration  yesterday 
and  today  which  claims  that  under 
this  legislation  47  of  the  50  States  will 
lose  money,  highway  money  as  com- 
pared to  what  they  were  receiving 
under  the  old  1982  law.  Well,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  is  true.  It  is  true  that 
the  States  will  receive  less  money  than 
they  were  receiving  under  the  1982 
law. 

Why?  Because  we  are  complsing 
with  the  Budget  Act,  we  are  complying 
with  the  budget  requirements.  Let  me 
be  specific;  let  me  be  precise. 

Under  the  1982  act  we  provided  an 
original  obllgational  celling  of  $14.5 
billion  a  year.  Then  we  eventually  cut 
that  to  $13.2  billion,  and  what  we  have 
in  this  bill  today  is  a  further  cut  in 
order  to  comply  with  the  budget  re- 
quirements to  $12.3  billion.  So  if  we 
are  taking  $1  billion  out  of  the  spend- 
ing, obviously,  most  States  are  going 
to  get  less  money.  So  I  am  shocked 
that  the  Federal  Highway  Administra- 
tion would  take  this  and  twist  this  and 
claim  that  the  real  reason  we  are 
losing  this  money  Is  because  of  these 
terrible  demonstration  projects. 

Let  me  deal  more  precisely  with 
these  sp-called  terrible  demonstration 
projects.  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  the 
total  cost  of  all  the  demonstration 
projects  in  the  bill  represents  1.3  per- 
cent of  the  bill. 
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But  let  me  let  you  in  on  a  little 
secret:  The  total  cost  of  the  discretion- 
ary money,  the  slush  fund  which  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  has  to 
spend  ts  she  sees  fit  downtown,  is  not 
1.3  percent,  or  2  or  4  or  5,  it  is  over  6 
percent. 

So  if  we  want  to  talk  about  using 
simplistic  terms,  talk  about  pork 
barrel-^I  know  it  is  a  very  fetching 
thing  to  do;  it  is  so  nice  and  simplistic, 
to  take  cheap  shots  about  these  terri- 
ble projects  as  though  Members  of 
Congress  are  not  qualified  to  luiow 
what  projects  are  important  to  their 
district. 

Somehow,  the  faceless,  nameless  bu- 
reaucrats downtown,  they  are  quali- 
fied. Iliey  are  qualified  not  to  spend 
just  1.3  percent,  but  they  are  qualified 
to  spend  over  6  percent  of  these 
mone3^;  and  I  suggest  that  this  argu- 
ment simply  does  not  wash. 


I  further  emphasize  that  in  the  con- 
ference we  agreed,  the  House  confer- 
ees agreed,  recognizing  that  the  dem- 
onstration project  issue  was  a  conten- 
tious issue,  we  agreed  to  cut  50  percent 
of  the  funding  for  those  demonstra- 
tion projects,  50  percent  of  the  new 
funding  for  demonstration  projects 
was  cut,  so  we  certainly  have  gone 
halfway. 

So  for  somebody  to  cavalierly  contin- 
ue to  attack  demonstration  projects, 
even  though  we  cut  them  in  half,  cut 
the  fimding  in  half,  I  suggest  that 
really  is  not  fair,  it  is  not  responsible, 
and  particularly  when  you  consider,  in 
light  of  the  fact  that  the  Secretary's 
slush  fund  represents  more  than  three 
times  the  amount  of  money  for 
demonstration  projects,  projects 
which  have  been  justified  by  Members 
of  Congress,  badly  needed  projects — in 
fact,  I  have  to  suggest  there  is  a  cer- 
tain chutzpah  Involved  here,  in  the 
faceless,  nameless  bureaucrats  saying 
that  Members  of  Congress,  House  and 
Senate,  do  not  have  a  right  to  identify 
important  projects  back  in  their  dis- 
tricts, even  though  those  projects  only 
represent  1.3  percent  of  the  bill. 

But  the  faceless,  nameless  bureau- 
crats, they  have  a  right  to  decide  how 
the  taxpayers  money  should  be 
spent — that  simply  does  not  wash.  So  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  over- 
whelmingly this  conference  report.  It 
is  badly  needed.  There  is  a  crisis  out 
there  across  America  as  far  as  the 
need  for  improved  highways  in  this 
country  of  ours,  and  we  need  this  leg- 
islation badly,  and  I  can  say  that  Re- 
publican, Democrat,  conservative,  lib- 
eral, we  bring  to  this  floor  legitimate 
compromises  which  deserve  the  sup- 
port of  every  Member  if  he  is  willing 
to  look  in  depth  at  the  substance  of 
what  we  bring  and  not  simply  use 
cheap-shot  slogans  to  try  to  attack  a 
bin  which  really  is  deserving  of  the 
support  of  every  Member  of  this  body. 

tJli.  OXLET.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Shostxr]  yield? 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  OXLET.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  conference  committee 
report. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  «rant  to  commend  Chairman 
Howard,  the  committee's  ranking  member, 
Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT,  sfxl  all  Other  members 
of  the  conference  committee  on  H.R.  2  for 
ttieir  expeditious  completion  of  ttie  confer- 
ence. Our  States  are  anxnusly  awaiting  final 
approval  of  the  confererice  report  on  H.R.  2 
so  ttiat  they  can  get  on  with  the  awarding  of 
constnjctton  grants  and  proceeding  with  ottier 
highway-related  projects.  The  conference 
committee's  action  shouM  save  thousands  of 
coristnx:tkxi  jobs  ttiis  spring  across  ttie 
Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure  that  some  of  the 
Members  are  aware  tfiat,  as  late  as  yesterday 
morning,  there  was  considerable  concern  that 
final  approval  by  tt>e  oonferees  of  this  docu- 


ment was  being  delayed  because  of  wtiat 
some  have  caUed  "the  mudflap  flap."  Basnal- 
ly,  ttiat  term  pertains  to  ttie  disagreement  t>e- 
tween  ttie  House  and  Senate  over  ttie  issu- 
ance of  regulations  for  splash  and  spray  sup- 
presston  devices,  commonly  referred  to  as 
mudflaps. 

I  am  happy  to  report  that  "the  mudflap  flap" 
is  over  and  that  the  House  and  Senate  have 
agreed  to  a  compromise  on  ttiis  Important 
matter.  Under  ttie  compromise,  ttie  Secretary 
must  issue  a  final  rule  requiring  ttie  use  of 
splash  and  spray  suppresswn  devwes  unless 
she  finds  that  ttiere  is  no  available  technok>gy 
that  will  significantty  Improve  driver  visibility 
and  significafitly  reduce  splash  and  spray.  Fur- 
ttiermore,  ttie  devices  must  be  tested  under 
both  real  worid  conditions  and  in  ttie  laborato- 
ry. This  agreement  shoukj  also  improve  high- 
way safety. 

While  ttiis  may  seem  to  be  a  very  small 
issue  to  some,  it  is  a  life-or-death  issue  to 
small  manufacturers  of  mudflaps  nationwide, 
including  a  number  in  my  congressional  dis- 
trict in  Ohk).  Ttie  language  woukj  permit  ttiese 
small  manufacturers  to  compete  on  a  more 
level  playing  fiekj  with  industry  giants  to  devel- 
op and  market  mudflaps  that  truly  work,  kx>th 
in  the  laboratory  and  on  the  road. 

I  strongly  support  the  compromise  language 
on  mudflaps  and  am  glad  ttiat  this  issue  has 
been  resolved  wittiout  delaying  ttie  confer- 
ence report  furttier. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consmne  to 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Ros- 

TENKOWSKll. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  rise  today  in  support  of  the  con- 
ference report  on  H.R.  2,  the  Surface 
Transportation  and  Uniform  Reloca- 
tion Assistance  Act  of  1987.  H.R.  2  pro- 
vides authorizations  from  the  highway 
trust  fund  for  fiscal  years  1987-91.  An- 
tideficit  provisions  governing  trust 
fund  authorizations  required  reduc- 
tions in  highway  spending  commit- 
ments beginning  on  October  1,  1986, 
since  action  was  not  taken  to  provide 
further  fimding  before  the  adjourn- 
ment of  the  99th  Congress.  Continued 
funding  for  the  building  and  mainte- 
nance of  our  Nation's  highway  system 
is  an  important  national  objective. 
Therefore,  on  March  17,  1987,  House 
and  Senate  conferees  approved  the 
revenue  title  of  H.R.  2,  which  extends 
the  highway  trust  fund,  including  the 
mass  transit  account,  and  the  high- 
way-related taxes  which  support  the 
fund. 

Title  5  extends  the  present  law  high- 
way trust  fund  excise  taxes,  and  the 
authority  to  spend  from  the  trust 
fund,  for  5  years  through  September 
30,  1993.  The  highway  trust  fimd 
would  be  updated  to  reflect  new  au- 
thorizations in  H.R.  2,  including  luU- 
versity  transportation  research  cen- 
ters. 

The  conference  agreement  includes 
two  technical  amendments  which  had 
been  included  in  the  House  bUl  relat- 
ing to  the  retail  excise  tax  on  trucks 
and  trailers.  The  House  conferees  also 


accepted  a  Senate  modification  which 
relates  to  the  computation  of  the 
excise  tax  on  trucks  and  trailers  on 
sales  in  which  the  manufactiu%r  col- 
lects the  tax.  The  amendment  also 
contains  a  Senate  provision  which  sub- 
jects certain  trucks  with  Canadian  or 
Mexican  registration  to  75  percent  of 
the  otherwise  applicable  heavy  vehicle 
use  tax  imposed  on  United  States  reg- 
istered trucks. 

In  order  to  continue  the  necessary 
funding  for  support  of  our  Nation's 
highways,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  ap- 
prove the  conference  report  on  H.R.  2. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  yield? 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think 
we  should  give  the  States  the  option 
to  raise  their  speed  limit.  A  speed  limit 
that  is  supported  by  the  public  is  more 
likely  to  be  adhered  to  by  the  public. 
Because  the  current  SS-mile-per-houo* 
speed  limit  does  not  allow  for  var- 
iances in  traffic  and  road  conditions. 
millions  of  citizens  are  disobeying  this 
law.  In  fact  probably  40  percent  of  mo- 
torists today  ignore  the  55-mile-per- 
hour  speed  limit. 

We  originally  mandated  the  55-mile- 
per-hour  speed  limit  because  of  the 
gasoline  shortage,  although  most  of 
the  rationale  for  keeping  it  concerns 
safety.  In  recent  years  many  safety 
measures  have  been  taken  by  States  to 
limit  the  hazards  of  highway  traveL 
Many  States,  including  Texas,  have 
mandated  safety  belts  use  and  now 
have  stronger  laws  against  drunk  driv- 
ing. I  Ijelieve  that  State  governments 
are  just  as  concerned  about  highway 
safety  as  Congress  and  are  capable  of 
making  responsible  decisions  on 
whether  or  not  it  is  appropriate  to 
raise  the  speed  limit  in  certain  areas. 

This  measure  does  not  mandate  rais- 
ing the  speed  limit,  it  just  gives  that 
option  to  the  States. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  will  support 
this  reasonable  change  in  the  law. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  such  time  as  she  may  consume  to 
the  gentlewoman  from  Ohio  [Ms. 
OakarI. 

Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  for 
purposes  of  a  colloquy  with  the  chair- 
man. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  you  know,  the 
Main  Avenue  Bridge  in  Cleveland  Is  in 
despicable  condition;  one  of  the  need- 
iest bridges  in  the  coiuitry.  Is  it  the 
intent  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation  that  bridge 
discretionary  funds  be  applied  to  com- 
pletion of  the  remaining  priority 
bridge  repair,  the  Main  Avenue  Bridge 
project  initiated  with  bridge  discre- 
tionary assistance  on  January  31,  1984, 
pursuant  to  provisions  of  the  Surface 
Transportation     Assistance     Act     of 
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second  atep  today  by  passing  this  con- 
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woman  Boxxa  and  I  have  worked  with 
local  citizen  groups  to  develop  one  of 
the  so-called  ooi^  barrel  oroiects  in 


Ttwough  section  205,  the  Secretary  need 
not  promulgate  such  standards  if  she  has  de- 
termined ttiat  ttiere  is  no  availabia  tachmloov 


Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield  to 
me? 
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Mr.  ANDERSON.  Yes.  the  gentle- 
maaa  Is  oonect.  It  is  the  intent  of 
the  Ooounlttee  on  Public  Works  and 
'nanmortatlon  that  woiic  on  this 
brldte  te  eamideted  with  bridge  repair 
dtaentlooary  funds  as  Intended  In 
IMS. 

lis.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to, 
peraoDally,  thank  the  chairman  and 
membos  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Tranqmrtation.  and  the 
full  committee  chairman;  and  I  cer- 
tainly want  to  support  the  bill  and  the 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  cenUewoman  from  Ohio 
[Ma.  Oaxas]  for  her  remarks,  and 
before  I  recognise  my  colleague  from 
Arkansas  [Mr.  Hamiisrschicidt],  I 
want  to  get  something  on  the  record. 

Mr.  ^iieaker.  I  want  to  express  my 
thanks  and  my  deep  respect  to  Chair- 
man HowAU).  to  Congressman  Ham- 
■■— liHiTTw,  to  Congressman  Shustkr 
for  their  effective  work  on  this  bill. 
and  to  my  dear  frimd  and  former  col- 
league. Gene  Snyder,  for  the  woi^  he 
did  in  helping  to  put  the  initial  bill  to- 
gether last  jrear.  and  finally  the  House 
Public  Works  staff  I  think  is  the  best 
in  the  buriness.  and  they,  too,  have  my 


Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr. 
I^neaker.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  dis- 
tinguished ranking  minority  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
the  gentleman  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
Dracui]. 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  my  colleague.  Chair- 
man Dah  Rorbikowski.  in  urging 
the  adoption  of  the  revenue  title  of 
HJl.  3,  which  provides  a  5-year  exten- 
sion of  highway  trust  fund  authoriza- 
tions. 

HJl.  2  is  very  similar  to  HJR.  3192.  a 
bill  that  passed  the  House  during  the 
99th  Ctmgreas  by  a  vote  of  345  to  34. 
Had  it  not  been  for  the  heavy  legisla- 
tive schedule  in  the  waning  days  of 
that  Congress,  the  blU  now  before  us 
would  have  been  enacted  last  year. 

The  revenue  title  in  HJl.  2  provides 
more  specifically  for  a  5-year  exten- 
sion of  the  current  highway  excise 
taxes  and  highway  trust  fimd.  The 
conferees  also  agreed  to  a  House  provi- 
sion which  treats  long-term  lessors  the 
same  as  retaUer  purchasers  with  re- 
spect to  truck  and  trailer  excise  taxes. 
This  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  fair  and  equi- 
table change  in  the  law. 

As  far  as  I  know,  there  is  not  dis- 
agreement on  the  revenue  provisions 
of  the  hi^way  bill  conference  report. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  for  the 
continued  funding  and  maintenance  of 
our  Nation's  highway  system. 

Mr.  HAB0031SCHMIDT.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
CuKGER],  a  distinguished  member  of 
the  committee. 
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Mk*.  CUNGER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

M^.  Speaker.  I  cannot  overempha- 
size, nobody  can  overemphasize,  the 
urgency  of  the  need  to  act  on  this  vi- 
tally needed  legislation.  We  have  a 
crisis  in  the  country,  as  previous 
speakers  have  indicated.  We  are  in 
danger  of  losing  an  entire  construction 
season  with  aU  of  the  Jobs,  literally 
thousands  of  Jobs  that  will  be  lost  if 
we  delay  almost  1  day  more.  I  want  to 
reiterate  some  of  the  remarks  of  my 
colleague  from  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Shv- 
STxa,  who  discussed  the  brouhaha  that 
has  been  generated  over  the  question 
of  demonstration  projects.  I  think  that 
there  are  many  misconceptions  about 
this  which  have  been  exacerbated  by 
the  media  in  many  instances  and  by 
those  who  would  be  opposed  to  this 
legislation. 

The  fact  1b,  as  Mr.  Sbuster  has  indi- 
cated, that  1.3  percent  of  the  total  cost 
of  this  biU.  the  total  authorization  of 
this  bill  is  dedicated  to  demonstration 
projects. 

A  second  point  that  should  be  borne 
in  mind  is  that  this  bill  requires  cost 
sharing  on  the  part  of  the  States  for 
the  demonstration  projects.  So  it  is  er- 
roneous to  say  that  Congress  is  arbi- 
trarily forcing  projects  down  the 
throats  of  resisting  States.  The  media 
and  those  who  have  argued  against 
the  demonstration  projects  consider 
that  projects  that  are  designated  by 
Congress  are  somehow  evU.  pork 
barrel,  frivolous,  unnecessary,  but 
projects  designated  by  State  govern- 
ments or  indeed  by  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  through  the  discre- 
tionary funding  which  has  been  re- 
ferred to  are  somehow  meritorious  and 
all  vital. 

Well,  the  fact  is,  fellow  Members,  no 
Member  is  going  to  promote  a  project 
that  is  frivolous  or  unnecessary.  Every 
project  that  is  funded  under  this 
demonstration  area  is  a  vitally  needed 
project.  No  one  clearly  is  going  to  be 
piiidiing  an  unneeded  project  any- 
where in  this  country  because  the 
needs  are  so  overwhelmingly  great. 
The  Public  WorlEs  Committee,  I  know 
from  serving  on  it,  carefuUy  considers 
the  requests  of  all  Members  who  come 
to  It  with  requests  for  projects,  and 
makes  a  Judgment  in  each  case  based 
upon  the  available  resources  we  have 
and  also  based  upon  the  urgency  of 
the  need  as  it  is  presented  by  the  indi- 
vidual Member. 

So  it  is  a  selective  process,  and  only 
those  projects  that  meet  those  dual 
tests  pass. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  an  infrastruc- 
ture crisis  in  this  country.  We  are  find- 
ing ourselves  in  very  bad  shape,  not 
Just  with  regard  to  highways,  but  with 
all  areas  of  our  infrastructure.  We 
have  taken  one  step,  earlier  in  this 
Congress,  with  the  passage  of  the 
Clean  Water  Act.  We  can  take  the 


second  atep  today  by  passing  this  con- 
ference report. 

Over  1.200  miles  of  our  Interstate 
System  each  year  fall  into  the  catego- 
ry of  having  extended  beyond  their 
useful  life.  They  need  repair,  renova- 
tion, and  upgrading.  And  they  need  it 
now! 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  support  of  the 
conference  report. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  sueh  time  as  he  may  consiune  to 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Mica]. 

Mr.  MtCA.  I  thank  the  chairman  for 
yielding  to  me.  I  also  especially  thank 
and  express  my  i4)preclation  to  Chair- 
man Howard  for  the  way  he  has  con- 
ducted this  legislation  on  the  floor  and 
also  the  subcommittee  chairmen  for 
the  fine  Job  that  they  have  done.  I  will 
be  supporting  this  legislation. 

But  I  have  a  question  I  would  like  to 
pose  to  the  chairmen.  It  is  essentially 
this:  Does  this  section  allow  flexibility 
of  park  and  ride  locations?  Can  their 
locatlont  be  changed  without  the  loss 
of  fundfeig  under  section  139,  subsec- 
tion A? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  genlieman  yield? 

Mr.  MICA.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentileman  from  California. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman lor  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  answer  is  "yes," 
provided  that  the  $84  million  limit  is 
not  exceeded. 

Mr.  MICA.  One  more  question:  Can 
the  full  interchanges  be  constructed 
versus  direct  access  connectors  to 
HOV? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Yes.  the  answer  is 
yes.  proNided  the  $84  million  limit  is 
not  exceeded. 

Mr.  liflCA.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Boscol. 

Mr.  BOSCO.  I  thank  the  chairman 
for  yielding  this  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  recently  the  White 
House  and  media  have  talked  about 
the  so-oalled  pork  barrel  projects  in 
this  bill.  It's  always  an  easy,  boiler- 
plate story.  There's  a  presiunption 
that  those  of  us  who  face  the  voters 
every  2  years,  who  knock  on  doors  to 
ask  for  votes,  who  are  held  accounta- 
ble for  bad  roads  and  traffic  snarlups 
by  our  local  newspapers  that  somehow 
we  should  step  aside  and  stay  out  of 
the  decisions  on  what  projects  should 
be  built  and  where.  That  somehow.  It's 
better  to  give  the  money  to  State  bu- 
reaucrats to  parcel  out  because  they're 
insulateid  from  the  politics  of  it  all. 
That  wiien  they  make  the  decisions 
it's  planning,  when  we  do  it's  pork  bar- 
reling. 

Well  I,  for  one,  don't  enjoy  elections 
so  much  that  I  want  to  come  back 
here  and  let  someone  else  make  all  the 
decisions.  For  over  a  year.  Congress- 


woman  BoxxR  and  I  have  worked  with 
local  citizen  groups  to  develop  one  of 
the  so-called  pork  barrel  projects  in 
this  bill— a  unique  plan  to  buy  52  miles 
of  railroad  right-of-way,  install  a  high 
speed  bus  lane,  and  relieve  hours  of 
grid  lock  traffic  for  thousands  of  com- 
muters traveling  from  the  Golden 
Gate  Bridge  into  the  Redwood  coun- 
try. Every  one  of  thesie  people  would 
rather  be  spending  time  with  their 
families  than  gnashing  their  teeth  in 
sweltering  traffic  and  cursing  do-noth- 
ing politicians. 

If  we  had  waited  for  the  glacial 
State  planning  process,  these  people 
would  be  stalled  in  traffic  10  years 
from  now.  It  it  takes  pork  barreling  to 
get  them  home  to  their  kids  a  half 
hour  earlier,  then  I'm  a  proud  pork 
barreler. 

As  for  politics,  handing  funds  to  the 
States  doesn't  shield  it.  During  our 
last  administration,  our  highway  direc- 
tor didn't  believe  in  highways  at  all. 
Her  politics  was  that  it  was  time  for 
Americans  to  end  their  love  affair 
with  the  automobile  and  take  buses 
and  bicycles  to  work  instead.  And  our 
present  Governor  has  appointed  aU 
eight  highway  commlsioners  from  his 
own  party.  They  are  all  fine,  dedicated 
people,  but  the  point  is,  let's  not  fall 
for  the  rhetoric  that  Members  of  Con- 
gress are  any  more  political  than  the 
host  of  others  who  help  with  the  high- 
way planning  process. 

Only  1  percent  of  this  bill's  spending 
is  in  spedal  projects.  That  certainly  is 
not  an  outrageous  intrusion  by  those 
of  us  who  are  elected  to  make  these 
decisions. 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  [Mr.  McEwknI. 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  allow 
me  to  take  this  opportunity  to  engage 
in  a  colloquy  with  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Public  Works  and  Transportation,  Mr. 
Howard,  for  the  purpose  of  clarifying 
section  205  of  the  conference  report 
on  H.R.  2.  lEnown  as  the  "mud  flap" 
provisions. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  prepared  a  tech- 
nical interpretation  of  this  provision. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  this  language  be  inserted 
in  the  Rbcord  at  this  time. 

The  SFEAKE31  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Kildke).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  section  205  of 
the  tiill  amends  section  414  of  the  Surface 
Transportation  Assistance  Act  of  1982  in 
order  to  assure  that  if  final  minimum  starxtards 
are  promulgated  by  the  Secretary  of  Transpor- 
tation with  respect  to  the  performarxie  anA  irv 
stallation  of  splash  and  spray  suppression  de- 
vicas  for  use  on  truck  tractors,  trailers,  and 
semitrailerB,  such  standards  must  significantly 
reduce  both  splash  and  spray  onA  significantly 
improve  ttie  visiMlity  of  drivers. 


Through  section  205,  the  Secretary  need 
not  promulgate  such  standards  if  she  has  de- 
termined that  ttiere  is  no  available  techrK)k>gy 
ttiat  can  significantly  reduce  splash  aixi  apray 
and  significantly  improve  visibility  of  drivers  as 
demonstrated  during  testing  on  highways  at 
test  facilities  and  In  laboratories,  taking  Into 
account  po8sit)le  wind  and  rain  conditnns. 
The  Secretary  must  determine  whether  the 
unaided  human  eye  can  dearty  perceive  a  sig- 
nificant reduction  in  both  splMh  and  spray 
and  wfwther  tfie  driver's  visitiility  is  significant- 
ly improved  as  a  result  of  the  use  of  the  de- 
vices wtuch  may  be  proposed  by  such  stand- 
ards. 

Further,  any  laboratory  test  must  measure 
the  effectiveness  of  proposed  devices  In  the 
presence  of  crosswinds  and  rain.  In  other 
words,  any  laboratory  test  must  simulate  all  of 
tt>e  real  road  corKMions  that  a  splash  and 
spray  suppression  devk»  must  deal  with. 

The  purpose  of  section  205  of  this  bill  is  to 
assure  that  any  startdards  promulgated  will 
result  In  a  significant  raductton  of  both  splash 
arxi  spray  arxi  significantly  improve  the  visibili- 
ty of  drivers  over  the  plain  mud  flap  that  is 
used  on  trucks  today.  The  American  Tmcking 
Association  estimates  ttiat  ttie  cost  to  retrofit 
existing  vehicles  wouM  t>e  between  $837  mil- 
Ikxi  arxi  $1,181  billion.  The  annual  cost  added 
to  the  purchase  price  of  new  vehicles  will  t>e 
$18  to  $21  millkxi  for  tractors  and  $44.7  mil- 
lion for  trailers.  Combined  annual  maintenance 
and  increased  fuel  costs  wouM  range  be- 
tween $67  and  $106.7  milNon.  All  of  these 
costs  will  be  passed  on  to  the  consumers  of 
the  products  beirig  trartsported  by  ttie  trucking 
industry.  The  American  coraumer  shouW  not 
be  forced  to  bare  these  costs  if  the  proposed 
devKes  do  not  significantly  improve  safety  on 
our  highways.  Congress  is  unwilling  to  impose 
such  costs  wnttiout  accruing  safety  tienefits  in 
the  real  world  commensurate  with  these 
costs.  Any  standartls  promulgated  by  the  Sec- 
retary should  be  practKable,  provkle  objective 
criteria,  and  meet  tfie  need  for  motor  vehicle 
safety. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  tfiat  you  have  had  an 
opportunity  to  review  tfiis  interpretatkKi.  In  a 
nutshell,  this  provison  seeks  to  clarify  the 
intent  of  Congress  to  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation regarding  proposed  rulemaking  for 
splash  and  spray  suppression  devrees.  We 
want  to  make  sure  thai  if  a  startdard  is  pro- 
mulgated, it  will  result  in  a  significant  improve- 
ment in  safety  in  the  real  world  on  our  high- 
ways. It  is  not  suffkaent  to  have  a  starxlard 
t)ased  on  laboratory  results;  any  starxlard 
must  be  supported  biy  meeting  the  criteria  set 
forth  in  section  205  as  denxxistrated  on  roads 
and  at  test  facilities  under  wind  aivj  rain  con- 
ditiorw.  And,  any  standard  promulgated  must 
assure  the  publk:  that  It  works,  that  we  will 
significantly  reduce  splash  and  spray  from 
trucks. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McEWEN.  I  yield  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  agree  with  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  gentleman  in  connec- 
tion with  section  205. 


Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield  to 
me? 

Mr.  McEWEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  conciu-  with 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  our  sub- 
committee and  also  agree  with  the  in- 
terpretation of  the  gentleman  on  sec- 
tion 205. 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McEWEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  3ielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  too  have  studied  this 
language  and  concur  with  it. 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  chairman  of  oiu-  subcommittee, 
the  vice  chairman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee, and  the  ranking  member  on  the 
subconunittee  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  IV^  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Rahall]. 

Mr.  RAHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  strong  support 
of  this  conference  report  on  HJl.  2, 
the  Surface  Transportation  and  Uni- 
form Relocation  Assistance  Act  of 
1987,  and  I  would  like  to  extend  my 
congratulations  to  the  Public  Works 
leadership  for  their  extensive  and  ex- 
cellent work  on  this  bill. 

This  legislation  is  of  vital  impor- 
tance to  my  home  State  of  West  Vir- 
ginia as  it  extends  authorizations  for 
highways,  highway  safety  and  mass 
transportation.  A  provision  of  this  leg- 
islation, which  I  authored  in  the 
Public  Works  Committee,  authorizes 
$17.6  million  for  the  construction  of 
the  New  River  Parkway  which  will  run 
along  the  New  River  Gorge  in  south- 
em  West  Virginia.  It  is  my  hope  that 
the  parkway  will  promote  recreation 
and  tourism,  as  well  as  economic  and 
industrial  development  in  the  south- 
em  region  of  my  State  and,  thereby, 
provide  a  much  needed  boost  to  the 
economy  of  this  area  as  we  work  to  di- 
versify and  expand  the  economic  base 
of  the  State. 

At  this  time,  I  would  like  to  enter 
into  a  colloquy  with  the  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  understanding 
that  the  committee  intends  that  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  assign 
priority  in  the  use  of  discretionary 
bridge  funds  to  the  Sixth  Street 
Bridge  in  Huntington,  WV. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  If  the  gentleman 
win  yield,  that  is  correct.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  Sixth  Street  Bridge  is 
in  dire  need  of  replacement.  This 
bridge  is  the  top  priority  under  the 
discretionary  bridge  program  for  the 
West  Virginia  Department  of  High- 
ways. Additionally,  it  has  an  extreme- 
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ly  km  nthtg  teetor  of  9.83  and  has 
BMi  an  other  PBdetml  criteria.  The  lo- 
eatlan  etudy  for  the  bridge  hu  been 
KtmnjOMmA  and  pluiB  fOT  the  new 
tarldie  will  be  completed  during  fiscal 
yewlMT. 

Mr.  RAHALL.  I  thank  the  subcom- 
mlttee  ehalnnan.  The  Sixth  Street 
Bridge  ii  the  major  link  between  West 
Vlrgtiiia  and  Ohio  In  the  Huntington 
area.  It  la  vital  to  the  tranqwrtatlon 
needs  of  the  pe(H>le  In  that  area  and  to 
tntentate  commevce  In  the  economi- 
cally depressed  trl-State  region.  It  is 
tanpenttre  that  this  bridge  receive 
fundtaig  under  the  discretionary  pro- 
gram. Again,  I  would  like  to  thank  the 
chairman  for  his  assistance  in  this 
matter. 
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HAliliERSCHMIDT.  Mr. 
r.  I  yield  1  minute  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Washlngtom  [Mr.  Morsi- 
bobI. 

Mr.  MORRISON  of  Washington. 
Mr.  ^>eaka-.  I  take  this  time  for  the 
purposes  of  a  ocdloquy  with  the  chair- 
man, the  gentleman  from  California 
DIr.Annacw]. 

Mr.  npfakrr.  I  have  a  question  re- 
garding the  effect  of  the  Senate 
amendment  concerning  historic 
bridges  that  was  Included  in  the  con- 
ference report  that  I  would  appreciate 
If  you  could  clarify  for  me.  There  is  an 
awanl-wlnning  bridge  that  connects 
the  cities  of  Pasco  and  Kennewlck  in 
my  district  that  has  beoi  open  to  traf- 
fic since  1978.  The  bridge  that  it  re- 
placed has  not  yet  been  demolished 
and  a  local  historic  preservation  group 
is  attempting  to  preserve  it.  The  local 
governments  favor  the  demolition  of 
the  bridge  because  It  is  a  hazard  to 
navigation  and  a  referendxun  on  its 
denudition  was  overwhelmingly  ap- 
proved. My  question  is  whether  there 
is  anjrthing  In  the  conference  report 
that  would  require  Washington  State 
or  any  loc^  government  to  accept  re- 
mxmslbfllty  for  the  preservation  of  the 
old  bridge? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORRISON  of  Washington.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
answer  Is:  No.  there  is  not.  The  intent 
of  the  amendment  is  to  give  States 
and  localities  the  flexibility  to  use 
funding  from  the  bridge  program  for 
preservation  efforts  if  they  should  so 
desire  or  if  there  is  a  responsible 
entity  that  agrees  to  maintain  the 
bridge  and  assume  all  future  legal  and 
financial  responsibility  for  It.  The 
amendment  in  no  way  obliges  State  or 
local  governments  to  initiate  bridge 
preservation  efforts  nor  does  it  limit 
the  use  of  fimds  for  bridge  demolition 
when  there  is  no  entity  that  is  willing 
and  capable  of  taUng  responsibility 
for  it. 


Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tlonan  from  Kansaw  [Mr.  RobbrtsI. 

Mr.  ROBXSITS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  sup- 
port the  conference  report.  As  a 
matter  of  fact.  I  would  support  it  even 
without  the  demonstration  projects  or 
the  t5-mile-an-hour  issue. 

My  point  should  be  raised  during  the 
hour  of  debate  when  we  come  to  the 
55/66  issue.  I  represent  58  counties  out 
on  the  prairie,  or  what  we  call  the 
wide  open  spaces.  Obviously,  I  am  for 
the  f5-mile»-per-hour  speed  limit.   ■ 

But  out  in  the  wide  open  spaces,  I 
would  submit  to  my  colleagues  that 
the  only  person  you  see  sometimes  is 
that  highway  patrolman  who  puUs 
you  over  when  you  do  61  and  then  you 
get  nailed.  What  happens  in  Kansas 
when  you  get  nailed?  Our  Department 
of  IVansportatlon  then  reports,  with 
32  of  the  blue  boxes  on  a  randoinly  se- 
lected basis,  what  happens  in  Kansas 
and  then  we  stand  to  lose  funds. 

I  have  empirical  evidence  at  best, 
and  some  press  reports,  that  that  is 
not  the  case  in  the  State  of  Maryland 
or  Virginia  or  on  the  Beltway,  which  I 
think  should  properly  be  referred  to 
as  the  Indianapolis  500  around  here  or 
on  the  "fim  run"  from  New  Yoit  to 
Florida. 

In  fact,  they  do  not  go  55.  In  fact, 
they  go  65  or  70.  and,  in  fact,  it  is  not 
reported.  How  should  it  be  reported? 
On  a  random  basis.  How  is  it  reported? 
According  to  press  reports,  it  is  report- 
ed like  this:  on  rainy  days,  on  the  up- 
grade of  a  hill  or  their  highway  patrol 
comes  out  and  picks  the  patrol  car 
right  in  front  of  the  box.  Maybe  it  is 
on  a  curve. 

We  have  reports  that  fair  is  not  fair. 
I  would  submit,  if  we  lose  the  65-mile- 
an-hour  amendment,  and  if  we  go  to 
55,  if  that  is  the  rule  of  the  land,  if 
that  is  the  law  of  the  land,  let  us  make 
it  fair  and  accurate  all  across  this 
country. 

We  have  buffalo  that  roam  faster 
than  55  that  would  get  ticketed  in  our 
country,  whereas  everybody  in  this 
country  goes  above  the  55,  according 
to  this  evidence,  and  DOT  does  not 
have  the  proper  compliance  procediire. 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Waiter].    

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  voted 
for  this  bill  when  it  left  the  House.  I 
had  hopes  the  conference  committee 
would  improve  it.  They  did  not. 

What  we  have  is  a  formula  now 
before  us  where  47  States  across  this 
Union  are  going  to  lose  money  in  their 
formula  imder  the  conference  report 
that  we  are  adopting  here.  Why?  Be- 
cause of  pork. 

Here  it  Is.  Page  after  page  after  page 
after  page  after  page  after  page  after 
page  after  p&ge  after  page  of  pork. 
That  may  be  1.3  percent  of  the  budget, 
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but  In  small  print.  It  is  one  whale  of  a 
lot  of  pork. 

What  we  are  told  here  is  the  prob- 
lem is  that— the  reason  why  we  are 
losing  the  money  is  because  it  has  to 
fit  undef  the  budget.  Let  me  suggest 
to  you  ttiat  what  they  did  was  they 
fitted  the  pork  under  the  budget  so 
that  we  end  up  reducing  the  formula 
for  everjilxxly  else. 

What  does  that  mean  in  my  State? 
It  meana  that  4  million  people  out  of 
the  12  million  people  in  my  State  are 
going  to  benefit  from  these  demon- 
stration projects,  but  the  other  two- 
thirds  of  the  State  do  not  get  the  ben- 
efit, even  though  they  pay  for  it. 

We  are  told  then  that  the  Secretary 
has  a  sli^  fund  that  is  worth  a  lot  of 
money.  I  suggest  that  I  am  not  out 
here  defiendlng  the  Secretary's  slush 
fund.  We  ought  to  put  that  into  the 
formula,  too. 

If  we  put  both  into  the  formula;  if 
we  took  »way  the  pork  and  the  Secre- 
tary's slitsh  fimd  and  put  it  in  the  for- 
mula, guess  what?  Forty-four  States 
that  now  stand  to  lose  money  would 
get  money. 

That  is  right.  Forty-four  States  that 
now  stand  to  lose  money  would  be 
made  whole  again  and  would  get  at 
least  thtir  1986  authorization  if  we 
simply  cut  out  the  Secretary's  slush 
fund  and  cut  out  all  the  pork. 

I  suggest  that  we  would  be  better  off 
with  loc«l  people  making  these  deci- 
sions, th^t  they  should  decide  the  pri- 
orities rather  than  having  some  bu- 
reaucrats in  Washington  deciding 
them,  rather  than  having  them  decid- 
ed behind  closed  doors  in  Washington. 
What  we  ought  to  have  is  local  people 
making  these  decisions  so  that  a  few 
do  not  benefit  at  the  expense  of  the 
many. 

The  bottom  line  is  that  you  are 
going  to  vote  for  a  proposition  here 
that  wUI  cut  the  fimds  to  47  of  the  50 
States.  I  suggest  a  better  way  would 
have  been  to  give  44  States  out  of  the 
50  at  leaft  the  same  amount  of  money 
that  they  got  last  year. 

That  14  not  going  to  happen.  This  is 
not  going  to  happen  because  we  have  a 
bUI  out  here  that  robs  people  of  the 
money  that  they  are  paying  the  slush 
fund  in  order  to  have  page  after  page 
after  page  after  page  after  page  after 
page  of  pork.  It  is  wrong.  It  is  wrong, 
and  I  would  suggest  that,  at  least  as 
one  skimk  at  the  garden  party  here, 
that  a  "no"  vote  is  very  much  in  order 
on  this  bill. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
West  Vlisinia  [Mr.  Wise]. 

Mr.  WISE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
chairman  and  rise  in  strong  support  of 
the  bill  and  ask  him  to  join  in  a  collo- 
quy with  me. 

As  the  chairman  knows,  when  both 
last  year's  H.R.  3129,  and  this  year's 
HJl.  2  originally  passed  the  House, 


and  I  engaged  in  colloqusrs  to  assure 
that  priority  consideration  be  given  to 
providing  fimds  for  the  repair  or  re- 
placement of  the  Southside  Bridge  in 
Charleston,  WV,  imder  the  discretion- 
ary bridge  account.  This  situation  has 
since  worsened,  not  only  because  of 
the  condition  of  the  Southside  Bridge, 
but  also  because  the  Virginia  Street 
Bridge,  another  main  artery  which 
serves  the  city,  is  in  need  of  repair.  As 
the  chairman  knows,  this  is  my  Con- 
gressional District. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WISE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
aware  of  the  gentleman's  interest  in 
this  particular  problem. 

Mr.  WISE.  Mr.  Speaker,  would  the 
gentleman  state  again,  for  the  record, 
that  it  is  the  committee's  intention  to 
give  such  direction  to  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation? 

Mr.  ANDE31SON.  Knowing  of  the 
gentleman's  history  of  supporting  this 
much  needed  artery  for  the  city  of 
Charleston.  WV.  I  can  tell  the  gentle- 
man that  it  is  the  direction  of  the 
House  Public  Works  Committee,  that 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation  give 
the  Southside  Bridge  high  priority  for 
funding  under  the  Discretionary 
Bridge  Program. 

Mr.  WISE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  greatly  ap- 
preciate the  chairman's  attention  to 
this  and  his  attention  to  the  needs  of 
West  Virginia  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  jrleld  3  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Shu- 
ster],  the  ranking  member  of  the  sub- 
committee.    

Mr.  SHUSTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
my  dear  friend  and  neighbor  from 
Pennsylvania  refers  to  himself  as  the 
"skunk  at  the  garden  party,"  I  think 
he  is  being  a  little  hard  on  himself.  I 
know  many  of  us  have  the  greatest  re- 
spect for  what  he  is  attempting  to  do, 
although  we  think  it  is  misguided  and 
inaccurate,  perhaps.  In  fact.  I  have 
great  empathy  for  the  gentleman  be- 
cause he  is  the  only  Member  of  Con- 
gress who  has  stood  on  this  floor  to 
oppose  this  conference  report  today. 

D  1550 

I  think  it  takes  a  certain  degree  of 
courage  and  self-confidence  to  stand 
so  alone,  and  so  I  would  not  character- 
ize him.  as  he  did,  as  "the  skxmk  at  the 
garden  party."  He  is  simply  a  loner 
who.  no  doubt  in  my  mind,  is  trying  to 
do  what  he  thinks  is  best. 

I  confess  that  I  am  a  bit  mystified 
since  I  heard  the  gentleman  say  that 
he  voted  for  this  bUl  when  it  came 
through  the  House  but  he  would  vote 
against  it  today.  He  talks  about  dem- 
onstration projects  and  talks  about 
the  Secretary's  discretionary  fund. 

Let  me  inform  the  gentleman  and 
emphasize  to  all  our  colleagues  that 
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the  bill  before  us  today  contains  sub- 
stantially fewer  dollars  in  demonstra- 
tion projects,  one-half  the  demonstra- 
tion project  dollars,  than  were  con- 
tained in  the  legislation  that  the  gen- 
tleman voted  for  when  the  bill  came 
before  the  House  originally.  And  let 
me  say  further  that  the  bill  today  con- 
tains substantially  less  in  discretionary 
dollars  than  the  bill  the  gentleman 
voted  for  when  It  came  through  the 
House.  So  I  am  mystified. 

I  think  it  was  ChurchiU  who  said 
that  consistency  is  the  hobgoblin  of 
little  men  and  little  minds.  I  am  not 
sure  that  should  be  applied  here.  I  am 
certainly  mystified,  though,  at  what 
seems  to  me  to  be  an  inconsistency. 

Finally,  I  would  say  again  and  em- 
phasize again  that  when  the  gentle- 
man talked  about  47  States  losing 
money  in  this  bill  compared  to  the 
1982  bill  that  we  passed,  that  is  abso- 
lutely true  because  we  have  had  to 
reduce  the  obllgational  ceiling  in  order 
to  comply  with  the  budget.  That  1b  the 
major  reason  why  this  funding  is  cut. 

Last  and  finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
gentleman  talked  about  his  home 
State  of  Pennsylvania  and  not  every- 
body benefiting  from  demonstration 
projects.  Let  me  report  to  the  gentle- 
man and  to  the  body  that  the  last 
demonstration  project  that  this  gen- 
tleman brought  to  this  floor  in  the 
1982  bill  was  a  demonstration  project 
which  attempted  to  find  wajrs  to  accel- 
erate the  construction  of  highway 
projects.  Here  is  the  result  of  that  $25 
million  demonstration  project,  a 
project  that  took  place  in  Pennsylva- 
nia near  the  gentleman's  district.  Here 
is  the  result:  the  Federal  Highway  Ad- 
ministration reports  today  that  as  a 
result  of  what  was  learned  in  that 
demonstration  project,  across  America 
there  are  137  projects  being  built 
using  these  techniques,  and  the  total 
expenditure  of  those  projects  is  $4.8 
billion,  for  a  savings  of  $227  million. 
That  one  demonstration  project  is 
saving  more  than  the  entire  cost  of  a 
single  year  of  demonstration  projects. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
srield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  SmithI. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  ask  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  a 
question  about  the  12-percent  excise 
tax  on  heavy  trucks  and  trailers.  The 
tax  was  scheduled  to  expire  at  the  end 
of  September  next  year.  I  understand 
that  the  bill  would  extend  it  for  an- 
other 5  years. 

Is  it  the  chairman's  understanding 
that  the  tax  applies  where  a  company 
simply  repairs  a  vehicle  that  has  been 
in  use  for  several  years? 

I  know  of  two  cases  where  this  is  of 
interest.  One  case  involves  a  company 
in  the  truck  rental  business.  The  com- 
pany buys  a  truck  brand  new  from  the 
manufacturer,  pajrs  the  excise  tax,  and 
then  rents  the  truck  to  a  customer  for 


a  period  of  years.  At  the  end  of  the 
lease,  the  company  takes  back  the 
truck,  cleans  up  the  vehicle  by  m airing 
repairs,  and  then  rents  the  truck  to 
another  customer. 

The  other  case  involves  a  company 
in  the  business  of  repairing  highway 
tractors.  Fleet  owners  and  local  deal- 
ers often  bring  It  tractors  for  mainte- 
nance and  repair  that  have  been  on 
the  road  for  as  many  as  6  or  7  years. 

A  heavy  truck  or  highway  tractor 
generally  lasts  about  12  to  15  years, 
but  like  any  machinery,  the  mechani- 
cal problems  and  breakdowns  increase 
toward  the  end  of  the  lif  ecycle.  Gener- 
ally, when  a  truck  is  brought  in  for 
maintenance  after  having  been  on  the 
road  for  several  years,  the  person 
making  the  repairs  tries  to  replace  not 
only  the  parts  that  are  worn  out,  but 
also  parts  that  can  be  expected  to 
wear  out  over  the  next  couple  of  years. 
This  kind  of  preventive  maintenance 
ensures  that  the  truck  wUl  remain  on 
the  road  a  greater  percentage  of  the 
time.  The  alternative  would  be  to  re- 
place each  part  separately  each  time 
the  truck  breaks  down. 

In  both  my  examples,  the  repairs  are 
the  same.  They  vary  from  vehicle  to 
vehicle.  Each  truck  has  the  engine 
overhauled  or  replaced.  A  truck  engine 
in  a  large  tractor-trailer  truck  general- 
ly lasts  only  about  3  years  under 
normal  use.  Otherwise,  one  truck  may 
be  repainted  and  given  new  fan  belts, 
batteries,  brakes,  and  a  new  exhaust 
system.  Another  truck  may  be  re- 
painted and  given  a  new  bumper, 
wheels,  and  floor  mats.  Another  truck 
may  be  repainted  and  given  new  tires, 
fender  cowls,  brakes,  drums,  U-Joints, 
and  a  battery.  In  another  case,  the 
truck  is  given  new  door  locks,  water 
pumps,  rocker  arms,  brakes,  muffler, 
cab  mounts,  heater  cables,  and  tail 
lights,  while  repairs  are  made  on  its 
air-conditioning,  rear  door,  blower, 
electrical  system,  shift  linkage,  steer- 
ing assembly,  and  clutch. 

The  useful  life  of  the  truck  is  not  ex- 
tended by  the  repairs.  The  only  aim  is 
to  ensure  that  the  truck  continues  to 
run  reliably.  My  question  is  whether 
we  intend  the  tax  to  be  triggered  by 
this  kind  of  normal  maintenance. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  jrield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa  I  yield  to  the 
chairman  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, as  a  general  rule,  the  repair  of  an 
automotive  vehicle  is  not  subject  to 
the  retailers  excise  tax.  There  can  be 
situations,  however,  in  which  the 
repair  of  a  vehicle  is  so  extensive  that 
the  useful  life  of  the  vehicle  1b  ex- 
tended to  the  point  where  the  vehicle 
becomes  functionally  comparable  to  a 
new  vehicle.  It  is  the  extent  and  fimc- 
tional  result  of  the  restoration  that  is 
determinative  of  whether  the  tax  ap- 
plies. Such  a  determination  must  be 
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I  on  the  bMto  of  an  analTiia  of  tbe 
tMti  and  dreumitaxiOM  of  each  caae. 
Am  ttait0i  In  Rercnue  Ruling  71-584. 
tbe  awriinlilj  of  a  tnek  trailer  by  oom- 
talning  a  ao-called  gUder  Ut  with  nJ- 
vaged  parti  from  a  uaed  tractor  constl- 
tated  manuftietiirlnK.  In  addition, 
when  the  repalra  made  to  one  of  the 
taxpajrVa  vehidea  are  sufficiently  ex- 
teutve  to  increaae  the  uaeful  life  of 
tbe  vehlde  to  approximately  the  same 
iVurrin  as  doea  the  Installation  of  a 
glider  kit,  tbeae  repairs  will  also  oon- 
atttnte  manutectulmg. 

HOfwever.  It  eould  well  be  possible  for 
a  taxpayer  to  make  extensive  repairs 
wtaUi  do  not  indude.  for  example,  re- 
placemcnt  of  the  cab  and  raQ  system 
with  new  components— such  as  in  a 
idider  klt-wlthout  triggering  the  tax. 
Subatantial  repairs  may  be  done  to  a 
irriiide  under  these  guidelines  without 
oonatttuttng  manufacturing  as  long  as 
It  is  determined  under  a  facts  and  dr- 
cumatanoea  teat  that  such  repairs  do 
not  extend  the  useful  life  of  the  vehi- 
cle to  the  point  wtxen  the  vehicle  be- 
functionally  comparable  to  a 
^vehicle. 

Bfr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  that  answer. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  ViscLoagY]. 

Mr.  VI8CLOSKY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  In  stitmg  support  of  the  confer- 
ence report  on  HJl.  2.  the  Surface 
TranqiKHtatlon  and  Uniform  Reloca- 
tion Assistance  Act  of  1987.  I  wish  to 
thank  the  ccmf erees  from  both  bodies 
i^iose  agreement  on  this  measure  has 
answered  the  Nation's  plea  for  the  ex- 
peditious reauthorization  of  transpor- 
tation funding. 

The  public  works  In  our  country  are 
deterlorii^ng  faster  than  they  are 
being  repaired,  replaced,  or  rehabili- 
tated. The  maintoiance  and  improve- 
ment of  our  systems  will  stimulate  the 
economy  and  provide  thousands  of  val- 
uable construction-related  Jobs. 

In  addition,  this  bill  would  have  a 
positive  impact  on  the  domestic  steel 
industry. 

At  my  reqvwst.  David  J.  Cantor,  a 
specialist  in  Industry  economics  at  the 
library  of  Congress,  prepared  a  memo- 
randum on  the  possible  effect  of  in- 
creased transportation  expenditures 
«i  steel  output. 

In  his  report.  Mr.  Cantor  noted: 

Dependinc  on  the  type  of  project,  the  ex- 
penditure of  $1  union  could  senermte  a 
i*»n%»nA  for  ateel  mill  products  In  tbe  rmase 
from  sboot  M.400  toni  to  about  150.000 
tons.  This  ««•"""<  represents  both  the 
direet  input  of  steel  into  the  project  and  as- 
sociated indirect  Inputs— namely,  those  that 
are  —wtuwiuH  in  otiier  equipment  and  mate- 
rfalB  used  In  the  project.  The  estimates  for 
each  project  catesory  are  presented  In 
1. 


TABlf  l.-POSSIBLE  EFFECT  OF  SPENUflG  $1  nUJON  ON 
HIGHWAY  OONSTWCnON  PfNJECTS  ON  STEEL  DEMAND 
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The  greatest  impact  on  steel  demand 
would  probably  be  in  the  category  of  con- 
struction of  new  highways.  An  expenditiuv 
of  $1  billion  on  such  projects  could  result  in 
increased  use  of  steel  in  the  range  from 
about  112,500  tons  to  about  150,000  tons. 
The  anallest  effect  of  this  level  of  spending 
would  probably  be  in  the  category  of  main- 
tenance and  repair  of  highways.  For  a  bil- 
lion dollars  of  additional  exjsenditure  on 
such  projects,  steel  input  could  range  from 
about  54,400  tons  to  about  72,550  tons. 

The  direct  input  of  steel  into  highway 
projects  is  relaUvely  small  for  every  billion 
dolliun  of  expenditure.  This  steel  is  used  di- 
rectly in  the  construction  activity,  rather 
than  being  processed  into  some  other  prod- 
uct utilized  in  tbe  project.  Construction  of 
new  highways  would  employ  between  23,550 
and  31,400  tons  of  steel  mill  products  direct- 
ly. Direct  steel  input  is  smallest  in  the  main- 
tenance and  repair  of  highways;  the  low  es- 
timate is  about  6,500  tons,  and  the  high  esti- 
mate Is  about  8,690  tons.  Depending  on  the 
type  of  project,  the  direct  steel  input  to 
Ughway  is  as  little  as  one-eighth  of  total 
steel  fciput  (maintenance  and  repair  of  high- 
ways), and  nearly  as  much  as  one-fifth  of 
total  steel  input  (construction  of  new  hlgh- 
waysX 

The  data  seem  to  suggest  that  the  total 
amount  of  steel  embodied  directly  or  indi- 
rectly in  highway  construction  projects  Is 
relatively  smalL  The  official  input-output 
tables  for  the  economy  indicate,  however, 
that  the  effect  of  expenditures  on  highway 
projects  on  total  steel  demand  is  greater 
than  for  most  other  sectors  of  the  economy. 
That  is,  for  every  dollar  spent  on  such 
projects,  more  steel  is  required  as  an  input— 
dlrectty  and  indirectly— than  for  most  other 
goods  or  services.  While  most  of  this  input  is 
embodied  in  other  goods  and  services  rather 
than  directly  in  the  project  itself,  the 
impact  on  the  basic  steel  industry  is  sub- 
stantial vis-a-vis  most  other  sectors  of  the 
econoDiy.  Out  of  more  than  500  sectors  of 
the  aconomy,  only  three — engineering,  ar- 
chitectural, and  surveying  services,  petrole- 
um refining,  and  wholesale  trade— supply 
more  total  inputs  directly  and  indirectly  to 
new  highway  construction  than  the  basic 
steel  industry.  Only  four  sectors— petroleum 
refinkig,  motor  freight  transportation  and 
warehousing,  wholesale  trade,  and  paving 
mixtures  and  blocks— supply  more  inputs  di- 
rectly and  indirectly  to  maintenance  and 
repair  of  highways  than  the  basic  steel  in- 
dustry. 


Although  in  relaUve  terms  UtUe  steel 
would  be  required  in  constructing  highways, 
we  cannot  (diamlas  as  mtwiin^i  the  impact  of 
such  projecu  on  the  steel  industry.  First, 
such  projects  are  relatively  labor  intensive. 
The  inputiou^rat  tables  reveal  that  more 
than  38  percent  of  the  total  expen<liture  on 
new  highway  projects  represents  payments 
to  labor,  Hepredatlon,  Interest  payments, 
and  indirect  business  taxes  account,  in  addi- 
tion, for  aiout  another  8  percent  of  spend- 
ing on  these  projects.  Thus,  leas  than  two- 
thirds  of  tke  total  project  expenditure  la  for 
non-labor  purchased  goods  and  services  re- 
quired for  the  projects.  In  the  maintenance 
and  repatv  of  hl^ways  and  streets,  pay- 
ments to  14bor  account  for  nearly  57  percent 
of  the  total  expenditure  on  these  projects, 
and  other  non-labor  purchased  goods  and 
services  adcount  for  nearly  3.2  percent  of 
total  spending  on  these  projects.  Second, 
the  steel  iadustry  ranks  relatively  high  as  a 
supplier  of  goods  and  services  to  highway 
construction  projects;  steel  was  the  twelfth 
largest  direct  Input  to  new  highway  projects 
in  1977,  and  the  twenty-first  largest  input  to 
maintenance  and  repair  of  highways  and 
streets  in  that  year. 

Third,  aad  perhaps  most  important,  even 
though  very  little  steel  is  used  directly  in 
highway  construction  projects,  the  indirect 
use  of  steel  is  considerable.  C>nly  three  or 
four  other  sectors  of  the  economy  were 
called  upon  more  in  1977  for  total  Inputs 
than  the  basic  steel  industry. 

In  conclusion,  I  believe  the  above 
statements  provide  ample  evidence  of 
the  positive  impact  which  this  legisla- 
tion would  have  upon  the  steel  indus- 
try. 

I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join 
with  me  today  In  supporting  tills 
measure. 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr. 
Si>eaker,  I  yield  2  minutes  to  a  distin- 
guished member  of  the  committee,  the 
gentleman      from     Minnesota      [Mr. 

STAHGSLAin)]. 

hti.  D^T.  Mi.  Speaker,  wiU  the 
gentlemap  yield? 

Mr.  STANOELAND.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mi.  DxLAT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreci- 
ate the  gentleman's  yielding,  and  I 
want  to  day  first  that  I  rise  to  express 
disappointment  that  my  amendment 
was  dropped  out  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to  express  my 
great  disappointment  that  this  confererxx 
report  does  not  indude  an  amendment  that  I 
passed  to  tie  House  version  last  August 

The  House  went  to  conferecKe  writh  a  provi- 
sion which  woukj  give  mass  transit  systems 
around  this  Nation  a  greater  opportunity  to 
contract  for  some  of  their  services  with  private 
sector  companies.  It  has  been  shown  by  nu- 
merous studies  that  this  would  be  an  opportu- 
nity for  transit  systems  to  save  20  to  40  per- 
cent of  ttMir  operating  costs  and  reduce  their 
dependence  on  Federal  sutnidies. 

The  onV  opposition  to  my  smendment 
came  from  the  transit  unions.  Once  again  the 
unions  werts  able  to  line  their  own  pockets  at 
the  taxpayer's  expense. 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  day  this  Congress  is  goirtg 
to  have  to  go  against  the  uraons  arxi  stop  in- 
sulsting  futMc  transit  workers  from  ttie  com- 
petition  of  the   marketplace.   Most  of  the 


people  wfK>  work  snd  pay  taxes  in  this  country 
do  not  have  the  kixury  of  apedal  proviatons 
which  protect  their  Jobs  and  aNow  ttiem  to 
have  inflated  wages. 

If  you  want  to  know  wtiy  public  bus  drtvers 
in  the  Wsshington,  DC,  area  make  19  percent 
more  than  public  school  teachers,  or  if  you 
want  to  know  wtiy  bus  mechanics  st  public 
trsnsit  systems  make  more  than  twice  as 
much  in  salary  and  benefits  than  unkxiized 
mechanics  in  the  private  sector,  you  can  find 
the  answer  in  the  so-called  labor  proteclkx) 
provisions  of  our  transit  program. 

The  House  werrt  to  conference  with  lan- 
guage that  wouM  correct  tiiese  problenw  by 
bringing  compelitnn  to  publk:  transit  They 
gave  that  language  away  and  got  nothing  in 
return. 

Mr.  STANOELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  pleased  to  rise  in  support  of  the 
conference  report  on  H.R.  2,  the  Sur- 
face Transportation  and  Uniform  Re- 
location Assistance  Act  of  1987. 

First,  let  me  commend  all  of  the  con- 
ferees and  players  on  the  House  and 
Senate  Public  Woiks  Committees  for 
their  tireless  dedication  to  this  legisla- 
tion and  its  predecessors.  Special  con- 
gratulations are  in  order  for  our  com- 
mittee chairman.  Jim  Howard;  rank- 
ing member,  Johh  Paul  Hammer- 
s<:HiaDT;  subcommittee  chairman, 
Olemh  AHDKRSoir.  ranking  member  of 
the  subcommittee.  Bxtd  SHUsna;  and 
conferee  Bob  Rob.  Without  their  lead- 
ership and  bipartisan  teamworlL,  we 
never  could  have  crafted  such  a 
worthy  conference  report. 

By  passing  this  legislation,  we  can 
complete  some  unfinished  business 
from  the  99th  Congress.  We  came  ex- 
cruciatingly close  to  forging  a  compro- 
mise with  the  Senate  last  October,  but 
as  everyone— particularly  every  State 
highway  official — knows,  we  could  not 
resolve  all  the  Issues  in  order  to  send 
the  needed  legislation  to  the  Presi- 
dent. 

Today  we  find  the  Nation's  roads 
and  highways  in  an  increasingly  des- 
perate situation.  America's  highway 
programs  hang  in  the  balance  as  the 
shortage  of  construction  money  be- 
comes a  growing  national  emergency. 
With  no  new  funding  for  fiscal  year 
1987.  States  are  having  to  delay  or 
stop  thousands  of  crucial  projects. 

I  am  particularly  concerned  about 
my  own  State,  Minnesota,  and  its  criti- 
cal needs.  Today,  Minnesota  is  essen- 
tially out  of  funds  for  its  Interstate 
completion,  primary,  and  Interstate 
substitution  categories.  The  interstate 
4R  and  bridge  replacement  categories 
have  sufficient  funding  for  only  part 
of  the  year.  We  are  also  in  danger  of 
losing  the  construction  season.  The 
Minnesota  Department  of  Transi>orta- 
tion  Informs  me  that  if  Congress  does 
not  act  soon,  Minnesota's  short  con- 
struction season  for  1987  could  be  lost 
entirely.  Mi.  Speaker,  by  waiting  any 
longer,  we  put  at  risk  literally  thou- 
sands of  highway  drivers'  lives  and 
construction  workers'  Jobs. 


In  response  to  these  concerns,  the 
conferees  worked  quickly  and  respon- 
sibly over  the  last  few  weeks.  The  re- 
sulting legislation  l)ef  ore  us  today  will 
provide  a  6-year.  $88  billion  extension 
of  the  Nation's  Highway  Program  and 
a  6-year,  $18  bUlion  extension  of  the 
Nation's  Mass  Transit  Programs.  It 
also  extends  highway  safety  programs 
and  provides  uniform  standourds  for 
the  relocation  aaslstanoe  of  those  dis- 
placed by  federally  assisted  construc- 
tion projects. 

The  conference  report  contains  suf- 
ficient funding  to  complete  the  inter- 
state highway  system,  started  some  30 
years  ago;  continues  the  Interstate  4R, 
Primary,  Secondary,  Urban,  and 
Bridge  Programs  in  current  law;  cre- 
ates an  interstate  4R  discretionary  ac- 
count to  fund  high  cost  interstate  re- 
habilitation projects;  continues  the 
current  mass  transit  formula  and  dis- 
cretionary programs;  and  extends  the 
highway  trust  ftmd  and  highway  user 
fees  for  6  years  to  fund  the  Highway 
and  Discretionary  Bdass  Transit  Pro- 
grams. 

The  legislation  also  authorizes  a 
combined  Road  Demonstration  Pro- 
gram—which resembles  a  Block  Orant 
Program— for  Federal-aid  secondary; 
Federal-aid  urban;  and  off-system, 
urban,  and  secondary  bridge  projects. 
The  program  will  help  demonstrate 
the  feasibility  of  turning  over  greater 
responsibility  to  State  officials  for  ad- 
ministering the  Highway  Program.  I 
am  particularly  pleased  the  conferees 
selected  Minnesota  as  one  of  five 
States  to  participate.  This  reflects  well 
on  the  Minnesota  Department  of 
Transportation,  which  conducted  a 
similar  pilot  program  last  year. 

The  legl^tlon  idso  includes  a 
number  of  highway  projects  to  demon- 
strate the  latest  techniques  for  accom- 
plishing various  safety  and  transporta- 
tion objectives,  such  as  the  construc- 
tion of  a  half  diamond  interchange 
and  a  grade  separation  between  a  rail- 
road line  and  a  highway  in  Moorhead, 
MN,  and  long-range  Improvement  of 
two  segments  of  a  major  highway  on 
the  Federal-aid  primary  system  in  Fos- 
ston  and  Bagley,  MN. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  about  the 
Moorhead  provision  as  it  culminates 
10  years  of  hard  work  by  dedicated 
local  officials.  The  $1.5  million  provid- 
ed in  the  bill  for  the  underimss  will 
mean  Increased  safety  for  bus  loads  of 
schoolchildren,  emergency  vehicles, 
and  pedestrians.  Because  of  the  Sen- 
ate's cooperation,  particularly  that  of 
Senators  Busdick  and  DnRXNBERGER, 
MooRHBAO's  long  battle  for  Federal 
funding  has  a  hi4>py  ending. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  all  of  these  reasons, 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
conference  report  on  H.R.  2.  This 
country  can't  afford  to  wait  any  longer 
for  a  highway  bill.  By  voting  for 
today's  legislation,  we  can  put  Ameri- 


ca's Surface  Transportation  and  Relo- 
cation Programs  back  on  track. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
KiLDBB).  The  Chair  wishes  to  point 
out  that  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  Hammbbschkidt]  has  1  minute 
remaining  and  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Ahdbsom]  has  5V% 
minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Oeorgla  [Mr.  RowlahdI. 

Mr.  ROWLAND  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  thank  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  for  yielding  this  time  to 
me,  and  I  rise  in  support  of  this  con- 
ference report. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Federal-aid  high- 
way reauthorization  bill  has  the  po- 
tential of  extending  the  America's 
modem  highway  system  to  many  more 
areas  of  the  coimtry  and  stimulating 
new  economic  activity  in  many  places 
where  it  is  needed  the  most. 

Although  there  Is  a  great  deal  about 
this  bill  worth  talking  about,  I  want  to 
bring  to  your  attention  two  provisions, 
in  particular,  which  I  believe  will 
greatly  benefit  every  State  and  virtu- 
ally every  congressional  district. 

One  of  the  provisions  would  empow- 
er the  States  to  transfer  up  to  20  per- 
cent of  their  Federal  fimds  for  main- 
taining and  rehabilitating  interstate 
highways— the  so-called  4R  money- 
over  to  primary  projects.  For  all  prac- 
tical purposes,  these  funds  are  now 
locked  in  for  interstate  work,  whether 
needed  or  not.  Under  the  provision  in- 
cluded in  the  bill  before  you  today, 
States  would  have  the  flexibility  to 
apply  funds  to  highway  projects  which 
are  needed  the  most. 

Another  provision  would  allow 
States  to  undertake  advance  construc- 
tion of  primary  projects,  just  as  many 
have  done  for  Interstate  construction. 
This  would  enable  the  States  to  move 
ahead  on  critical  needed  road  projects 
by  selling  Ixinds,  which  are  paid  off  as 
FVsderal  funds  start  coming  in  for 
those  projects. 

The  kind  of  Increased  flexibility 
which  this  bill  offers  to  your  State  and 
mine  can  accelerate  the  construction 
of  our  nonlnterstate  developmental 
highway  systems,  which  have  been 
lagging  behind  for  far  too  long. 

Both  of  these  provisions  were  a  part 
of  a  bill  I  introduced  last  year  to  ex- 
tensively restructure  the  Federal  high- 
way aid  system— a  system  which  cur- 
rently emphasizes  Interstate  construc- 
tion. They  were  carefully  considered 
by  the  Public  Works  and  Transporta- 
tion Committee  and  have  remained  in 
the  bill  as  it  comes  before  the  House 
today. 

As  more  States  complete  the  Inter- 
state Systems,  the  need  for  a  restruc- 
tured Federal-aid  highway  system  will 
become  more  pronounced.  This  bill 
will  help  us  meet  that  need.  It  repre- 
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MDti  a  very  tanportaiit  itep  toward  the 
future. 

Cbalnnan  Howabb  bae  done  a  mag- 
ntfinwnt  Job.  without  ever  loetng  Bight 
of  the  couatry'a  tmmertlate  needs,  he 
has  alK>  been  ooneetned  about  meet- 
Inc  the  needi  of  the  future.  And  this 
MD  reflects  that  coooem.  I  also  want 
to   «««««i»«nH    the   ranklns   mlniHlty 

liyntyir    JOHK  PAUL  HAIOBBSCSICXDr, 

Surface  Tranmwrtatlon  Subcommittee 
Chatoman  OiBor  Amaasoii  and  rank- 
ing mtnottty  member  Bud  Sbdstcr; 
other  iiiwii'^'ff  of  the  committee  who 
have  wotiud  so  hard  on  this  bill;  and 
the  oonf erees  in  both  Houses. 

Ifr.  Qjteaker.  I  would  like  to  make 
one  more  comment.  In  my  view,  the 
admlnistratlaD  has  been  guilty  of  dis- 
torting the  facts  in  its  seal  to  defeat 
this  measure.  R^reeentattves  of  the 
Department  of  Tran^Mitatlon  have 
suggested  that  demonstration  projects 
are  revotufble  for  the  reductions  in 
total  Federal  funding  which  some 
States,  Inriuding  Oeotgla,  will  experi- 
ence under  this  bUL 

In  fact,  there  are  two  other  factors 
which  should  be  cited.  First,  there  is  a 
lowo*  level  of  funding  for  highway  aid 
to  the  States  provided  by  this  bill. 
Second.  States  like  Georgia  which 
have  Jwt  about  ctnnpleted  their  Inter- 
state Systems  are  receiving  a  smaller 
shsie  of  the  interstate  funds,  and 
their  overall  level  of  assistance  is  de- 
clining. 

If  you  can  get  anyone  in  the  admin- 
istration to  level  with  you.  they  will 
have  to  admit  that  demonstration 
projects  are  not  reaUy  the  culprit. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  an  outstanding 
blU  and  I  Join  with  my  coUeagues  on 
the  committee  in  urging  its  passage. 

□  1600 

Ifr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr. 
j^jieaker.  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  consume. 

Mr.  I^iieaker,  otir  real  problem  with 
funding  that  has  been  brought  up  Is 
because  the  trust  funds  are  not  off 
budget.  I  want  to  make  that  point. 
They  are  still  part  of  the  unified 
budget. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  1  minute  to  the 
gcsVtleman  fnnn  Minnesota  [Mr.  Freh- 
bbJ.  

Mr.  FRENZEL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  eh)eaker.  as  a  Wajrs  and  Means 
Committee  conferee,  I  signed  the  con- 
ference report  and  shall  vote  for  HJi. 
2  with  enthusiasm. 

As  noted  by  the  previous  speaker, 
Mr.  SzsaasLSKB  of  Minnesota,  our 
State  of  MtauiesoU  needs  this  bill  and 
needs  it  prtHoptly.  Northern  tier 
States  face  a  contracting  deadline. 
Any  further  delay  <»  this  bill  could 
result  in  the  loss  of  an  entire  construc- 
tion season  for  us. 

The  tax  provisions  of  this  bill  are 
not  surmising.  The  trust  fund  taxes 
are  extended  for  5  years.  Only  one  tax 


feature,  the  assessment  of  75  percent 
of  the  highway  use  tax  on  Mexican 
and  Canadian  trucks  using  United 
States  highways  is  noteworthy.  The 
Congress  had  been  awaiting  a  study, 
due  In  October,  by  the  Department  of 
Transportation  on  this  feature.  With- 
out comment  on  the  tax  imposed  in 
HJl.  2.  I  hope  the  tax  committees  of 
both  Houses  will  scrutinize  the  report 
and  act  on  it,  when  presented. 

The  really  big  dism>pointment  for 
me  in  this  bill  is  the  enlargement  of 
"Buy  America"  provisions.  Multiplying 
the  domestic  preference  by  2%  times 
and  increasing  the  required  domestic 
content  of  buses  and  rolling  stock 
from  a  prohibitive  50  percent  to  an  im- 
possfcle  60  percent  over  5  years  is  just 
one  more  reason  why  the  United 
States  has  trouble  gaining  market 
access  abroad.  As  long  as  we  seal  up 
our  market  from  foreign  competition, 
our  trading  partners  will  follow  our 
bad  example  and  deny  us  access  to 
their  markets. 

Finally,  I  shall  support  the  limited. 
State  option  Increase  to  65  miles  per 
hour  on  selected  portions  of  the  Inter- 
state System.  It  is  now  time  to  move 
the  law  toward  what  is  reality  on  the 
highway.  It  is  hard  for  me  to  believe 
the  law  is  saving  many  lives  when  I 
can't  find  anybody  who  Is  obeying  it. 
With  respect  to  energy  savings,  the  55 
miles  per  hour  limit  will  be  a  more, 
more  potent  weapon  in  any  future 
energy  crunch  if  it  is  newly  passed  at 
that  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  shall  vote  for  HJl.  2 
and  hope  for  its  speedy  enactment. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  Jacobs]. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  not 
always  easy  to  tell  the  difference  be- 
tween Johnny  Carson  and  the  regular 
news  in  the  evening.  Last  night  a  na- 
tional newscast  had  the  following 
items  in  its  report.  The  second  item  of 
the  newscast  was  that  the  President's 
commission  to  study  oU  supplies  for 
the  United  States  had  reported  that 
we  are  on  the  eve  of  another  energy 
crisis  becoming  too  dependent  on  for- 
eign oU  for  our  use.  The  recommenda- 
tion apparently  is  not  that  we  be  con- 
servative with  the  use  of  oil  but  that 
we  give  yet  another  tax  loophole  to 
the  oil  Industry. 

Two  items  later,  without  missing  a 
beat  the  newscaster  reported  on  the 
proposition  today  to  abandon  the  55- 
mlle>an-hour  speed  limit  and  replace  it 
with  something  like  65  miles  per  hour, 
describing  the  present  speed  limit  as 
"a  relic"  from  an  earlier  crisis.  Make 
your  own  Jokes. 

I  can  tell  you  this:  That  in  my  police 
days,  when  I  was  an  officer,  they  said 
"speed  kills,"  and  it  does.  But  I  do  not 
think  there  is  any  arguing  at  all 
whether  it  uses  up  more  gasoline.  You 
live  in  a  large  State,  an  expansive 
State?  I  was  in  Montana  on  Monday 


driving  on  the  interstate  highway 
about  55  miles  an  hoiir  and  I  caught 
my  airplane  all  right. 

I  think  the  real  question  is:  Does  the 
person  who  lives  in  the  large  rural 
State  have  any  more  right  as  a  patriot- 
ic Amerioan  to  squander  our  oil  supply 
than  the  person  who  lives  anyplace 
else  in  the  United  States? 

When  I  served  as  a  police  officer 
back  home  in  Indianapolis  we  had  an 
intersection  where  two  streets  ended 
at  the  satne  point  so  that  drivers  had 
to  take  ^harp  turns.  Every  month  we 
had  about  21  injiur  accidents  at  that 
comer  ft>r  obvious  reasons.  People 
were  taking  it  too  wide.  I  got  the 
county  commissioners  to  pass  a  resolu- 
tion and  we  put  up  stop  signs  so  when 
you  came  up,  you  stopped  and  you 
started  around  the  comer  and  nobody 
hit  anybody  for  2V^  years.  Then  some- 
body was  arrested  for  running  the  stop 
sign  and  raised  all  kinds  of  "ned" 
about  it,  and  "what  sense  did  it  make 
anyway  to  have  those  stop  signs 
there?"  So  the  county  commissioners 
duly  repealed  the  ordinance  and  down 
came  the  stop  signs  and  up  went  the 
statistics  on  the  accidents  again. 

That  may  have  something  to  do  with 
the  debate  today. 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  cosponsor  of 
H.R.  2,  I  rise  today  in  support  of  the  Surface 
Transportalion  and  Unifonn  Relocation  Assist- 
ance .Act.  As  many  of  my  coUeagues  have 
said  today,  this  biH  is  critical  to  our  Nation's 
traraportalon  needs.  If  H.R.  2  is  not  approved 
and  signed  t>y  ttie  President  on  or  before  April 
1,  each  State  must  cease  awarding  highway 
constructian  contracts.  To  the  State  of  Califor- 
nia, ttvs  means  that  $500  million  in  State  and 
local  road  projects  «will  be  unnecessarily  de- 
layed thereby  incurring  $50  million  in  addition- 
al costs.  Also,  over  22,000  full-time  jobs  state- 
wide are  at  stake.  Moreover,  business  and 
sales  revenue  ger)erated  by  ttie  State  and 
local  conslructxxi  programs  coukj  drop  by  as 
much  as  $1.1  bilHon  in  1987  and  1988. 

The  5-year  reauthorization  bill  funds  a 
number  of  Federal  highway  projects.  In  my 
home  State,  H.R.  2  provkles  for  $1.6  billkxi  in 
Federal  funds  to  complete  California's  remairv 
ing  interstate  highway;  and,  in  my  district  H.R. 
2  funds  fh«  projects,  including  a  $10.8  millnn 
project  to  construct  a  four-lane  expressway  on 
Route  90/77  in  Sacramento  County.  In  the 
city  of  Vacaville,  H.R.  2  provkies  for  a  $2.3 
millton  prefect  whtoh  wouki  wklen  the  Alamo 
Drive  oveitrossing  on  Interstate  80  from  two 
lanes  to  four  lanes.  In  addition,  the  bill  in- 
cludes two  projects  in  Fsirfiekj  totaling  $0.74 
million.  Reconslnjctmn  of  Holklay  Lane  from 
OKver  Lane  to  Travis  Boulevard  is  planned  as 
well  as  reconstnxrting  East  Tabur  Avenue 
from  North  Texas  to  Dover. 

H.R.  2  authorizes  $68  bMnn  natxHiwkle  for 
highways  and  $21  bHNon  for  mass  transit  over 
5  years.  CaMfomia  is  slated  to  receive  $5.5  bil- 
Ikxi  over  the  same  period  of  time.  On  behalf 
of  ttie  businesses  and  constituents  in  ttie 
Fourth  Congressk>nal  Distrkn  of  California,  I 
urge  ttiis  body  to  pass  H.R.  2. 


Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support 
of  ttie  conference  report  on  H.R.  2,  the  Sur- 
face Transportation  and  Uniform  Rekx»tx>n 
Assistance  Act  of  1987.  I  want  to  also  com- 
merxj  ttie  conferees,  especially  Chairman 
Howard,  Subcommittee  Chairman  Ander- 
son, and  ranking  minority  members  Hammer- 
SCHMIDT  and  Shuster  for  their  hard  wori(  on 
this  measure.  Their  leadership  on  this  legisla- 
tk>n  was  critKsl  for  the  rapkj  passage  of  this 
tMll  and  ttie  rebuikiing  and  strengttiening  of 
our  road  and  transit  systems. 

Ttie  report  auttiorizes  $67  billion  for  high- 
way constructk>n  and  repair,  $2  billion  for 
highway  safety,  and  $1 7.7  bilton  for  our  mass 
transit  systems.  Because  of  the  failure  of  the 
last  Cofigress  to  pass  ttiis  bill,  many  of  the 
surface  transportatk>n  programs  have  been 
left  wittiout  funding  since  September  1986.  It 
is  thus  essential  ttiat  this  reauthorizatk>n  be 
adopted  immediately  and  overwtielmingly, 
leaving  no  doubt  that  this  measure  should 
quKkly  t)ecome  law. 

Included  in  ttiis  legislatkin  are  funds  for  txis 
and  bus  facility  procurements  which  are  so  es- 
sential for  imporving  ttie  mot>ility  of  our  urt>an 
and  nonurtian  citizens  alike.  The  new  buses, 
maintenance  facilities,  bus  shelters,  and  relat- 
ed improvements  Mrhk:h  this  bill  calls  for  would 
greatly  increase  ttie  effk:iency  and  conven- 
ience provkied  by  our  mass  transit  systems. 
Any  further  delays  in  ttie  reauttior1zatk>n 
tiefore  us  would  t>e  tragk:  for  transit  systems 
all  over  ttie  Natkm. 

Ho¥vever,  the  largest  portk)n  of  H.R.  2  is  for 
highway  repairs,  constructk>n,  and  safety. 
Ttiese  programs  are  those  most  severely  af- 
fected t>y  ttie  disruptk>n  in  constnJCtk>n  sched- 
ules caused  by  the  inability  of  the  last  Con- 
gress to  enact  this  measure. 

In  my  home  State  of  Massachusetts,  for  ex- 
ample, a  number  of  projects  slated  for  adver- 
tisement tiave  already  been  placed  on  hold  by 
ttie  department  of  publk:  works  due  to  the  cur- 
rent lack  of  funding.  Others  will  t>e  pushed 
tiack  furttier  if  delays  in  ttie  authorizatk)n  con- 
tinue. 

In  my  own  congresskinal  district,  projects 
including  safety  improvements  to  East  Sti-eet 
in  Pittsfield,  resurfacing  1-91  in  Whately,  Deer- 
field,  and  Greenfield,  and  reconstruction  of 
Route  2  in  Williamstown  were  sctieduled  to  be 
advertised  during  the  first  6  months  of  the 
fiscal  year.  At  current  funding  levels,  and  with- 
out this  reauttiorizatk>n,  ttiese  projects  simply 
can't  move  forward. 

Two  months  have  gone  by  now  since  ttie 
House  passed  H.R.  2  by  a  vote  of  401  to  20. 
In  ttiese  2  months  ttie  constructran  season 
has  begun  again  in  many  parts  of  ttie  country. 
However,  wittiout  ttiese  auttiorizations,  ttie 
projects  wtiKh  are  so  crucial  to  building  our 
Nation's  transportation  network  will  tie  field  in 
limbo. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  appre- 
ciate both  tiie  urgency  of  ttiis  legislation  and 
ttie  gains  whk:h  have  tieen  made  thus  far  to 
promote  its  passage.  Let's  not  bring  our  Na- 
tion's surface  transportation  to  a  tialt  Vote  for 
rapid  passage  of  this  measure  and  let's  get 
this  important  txisiness  done. 

Again,  I  urge  ttie  adoption  of  the  conference 
report 

Mr.  BORSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  express 
my  strong  support  for  the  conference  report 


on  H.R.  2,  the  Surface  Transportation  Act  As 
a  member  of  ttie  Public  Works  and  Transpor- 
tation Committee,  I  know  how  vital  ttie  pas- 
sage of  this  legislation  is  to  our  ttation  in 
funding  higtiway  and  publk:  transit  projects. 

Philadelphia  has  a  number  of  critical  high- 
way projects  that  are  tieing  hekl  up  by  a  lack 
of  funding.  Passage  of  this  conference  agree- 
ment will  help  get  these  projects  moving 
again.  I  am  especially  concerned  ttiat  this  leg- 
islation tie  approved  quk:kly  so  ttiat  ttiese  vital 
projects  are  not  delayed  any  furttier.  Philadel- 
phia road  projects  will  receive  over  $178  mil- 
lion in  Federal  highway  funds  as  a  result  of 
approval  of  this  highway  and  transit  agree- 
ment. 

These  projects  include  major  reconstruction 
of  sections  of  Interstate  95  to  begin  in  1989, 
$2  millkin  for  new  signalization  on  Cottman 
Avenue,  reconstruction  and  wkjening  of  ttie 
Woodhaven  Road  interchange  at  1-95,  and 
completion  of  ttie  Vine  Sti-eet  Expressway 
interctiange  at  1-95. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation  also  will  gener- 
ate jobs  for  Ptiiladelphia.  Ttiese  construction 
projects  will  emptoy  hundreds  of  men  and 
women  in  the  Delaware  Valley.  It  will  be  a  real 
txx>st  to  our  economy. 

This  conference  agreement  also  auttiorizes 
funding  for  mass  transit  programs  for  SEPTA. 
Federal  funding  accounts  for  about  6  percent 
of  SEPTA'S  $554  million  operating  txjdget  and 
an  estimated  75  percent  of  SEPTA'S  capital 
Improvements  budget  which  is  about  $100 
million  annually. 

As  a  Representative  from  Philadelphia,  I  am 
especially  pleased  that  passage  of  ttie  confer- 
ence report  will  give  a  green  light  to  some  crit- 
yc&\  projects  in  our  city.  It  tias  tieen  my  privi- 
lege to  have  helped  to  develop  ttiis  legislation 
In  committee,  and  I  urge  ttie  House  to  give 
the  agreement  an  overwtielming  vote. 

Mr.  MARKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  we  will 
vote  on  the  $86  tiillion  Surface  Transportation 
and  Uniform  Relocation  Assistance  Act  a  bill 
which  will  allow  for  necessary  highway  and 
transit  projects  to  continue.  For  months  now,  I 
have  tieard  from  State  offrcials,  construction 
contractors,  ti-ansit  offkaals,  and  concerned 
constituents  of  the  immediate  need  for  ttie 
highway  legislation.  I  am  sure  ttiat  many  of  my 
colleagues  tiave  received  similar  requests  to 
move  swiftly  on  this  important  legislation. 
Today  is  the  day  to  restore  ttie  funds  and 
stiow  ttiat  we  care  atxxit  ttie  safety  of  every- 
one ti-aveling  on  ttie  highway  and  transit  sys- 
tems of  this  country.  I  urge  all  Members  to 
vote  for  this  deperately  needed  bill. 

Ttie  legislation  auttiorizes  ttie  Federal  Higti- 
way Administiation  [FHA]  to  provkJe  financial 
assistance  to  the  States  for  the  construction 
and  improvement  of  roads,  bridges,  and  high- 
ways. All  funds  received  by  ttie  States  are  fi- 
nanced from  ttie  highway  trust  fund.  The  fund 
estatilished  by  Congress  in  1956  is  supported 
t>y  revenues  from  the  9  cent  gasoline  tax. 
However,  no  funds  can  be  spent  wittiout 
annual  auttiorizations.  The  importance  of  ttie 
program  is  stiown  t}y  ttie  fact  that  ttie  State 
governments  rely  on  Federal  assistance  for 
more  ttian  a  quarter  of  ttieir  annual  highway 
tHjdgets. 

In  Massachusetts.  FWHA  programs  fund  ttie 
design  and  constructk>n  of  Interstate  projects 
such  as  ttie  proposed  depression  of  the  Cen- 


tial  Artery  and  the  construction  of  a  Ttwd 
Hartxx  Tunnel.  Massachusetts  has  also  bene- 
fited from  funds  for  ttie  resurfacing,  restora- 
tion, and  reconstruction  of  existing  interstates 
such  as  ttie  Souttieast  Expressway.  These 
projects  are  essential  to  the  Boston  mebxipoii- 
tan  area  whk:h  has  one  of  the  most  b-affk: 
dense  populations  in  the  United  States.  Cur- 
rent projects  already  underway  are  being  seri- 
ously hampered  and  in  some  cases,  stopped 
altogether,  pending  the  passage  of  this  legis- 
lation. 

Transit  systems,  such  as  the  Massactiusetts 
Bay  Transit  Auttiority,  are  equally  dependent 
on  ttie  continuation  of  Federal  assistance 
under  this  legislation  for  ttieir  overall  budget 
During  fiscal  year  1986  approximately  $56.7 
million  in  Federal  mass  tiansit  authority 
moneys  were  used  for  systemwkie  improve- 
ments to  the  MBTA.  including  the  retiatiilita- 
tkjn  and  construction  of  txidges  on  commuter 
rail  lines  and  platform  revitalizing  projects. 
Ttiese  projects  include  improvements  akxig 
the  Orange  line  which  runs  virtually  ttvough 
my  district.  Currentiy,  the  MBTA  has  pending 
applications  for  over  $100  millon  in  fiscal  year 
1987  funds,  which  Include  proposals  for  ttie 
purctiase  of  new  commuter  rail  vetikries  and 
ti-ack  improvements.  Putilic  safety  is  at  risk 
wittiout  the  needed  repairs  funded  tiy  ttiis  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  ttie  problems  of  our  surface 
transportation  system  tiave  tieen  addressed  in 
many  ways  throughout  ttie  years.  Some  Mem- 
tiers  may  want  to  heed  the  advk»  of  Will 
Rogers:  "Ttie  only  way  to  solve  the  traffic 
protilems  of  ttie  country  is  to  pass  a  law  ttiat 
only  paki-for  cars  are  alkiwed  to  use  the  high- 
ways. That  would  make  traffic  so  scarce  we 
could  use  our  boulevards  for  ctiikjren's  play- 
grounds." On  the  other  hand.  I  conskler  the 
legislation  before  us  as  a  comprehensive, 
well-designed  approach  to  confronting  our  sur- 
face transportation  needs. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  ttie 
bill  before  us — H.R.  2.  ttie  Surface  Transporta- 
tion Act — is  crucial  to  my  State  of  California, 
and  of  particular  Importance  to  Contra  Costa 
County,  which  I  represent 

Every  poll  in  ttie  Bay  Area  of  California  indi- 
cates ttiat  ttie  issue  of  growth — and  ttie  relat- 
ed problem  of  traffk:  congestion — is  ttie  No.  1 
topk:.  My  own  East  Bay  region  is  particularly 
vulnerable  to  major  traffic  tieups  and  acci- 
dents. 

I  am  grateful  ttiat  both  the  House  and 
Senate  committees  have  agreed  to  adopt  my 
proposal  to  fund  ttie  wkiening  and  lowering  of 
Highway  4  at  ttie  Wilk>w  Pass  grade  near 
West  Pittsburg,  in  Contra  Costa. 

This  sb-etch  of  freeway  has  been  a  major 
headache  for  commuters  from  ttie  eastern 
portion  of  my  county.  Ttie  House  and  Senate 
deciskjn  will  serve  a  dual  purpose:  Ttie  Higtv 
way  4  improvements  will  ease  ttie  current 
congestion,  wtiile  simultaneously  ending  a 
major  otistacle  to  extending  rapkj  rail  tians- 
porlation  into  East  County. 

This  legislation  also  auttiorizes  improve- 
ments and  extenskxis  in  mass  tiansit  systems 
such  as  BART— a  major  need  in  the  San 
Francisco  Bay  Area  of  California. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  has  been  delayed  and 
stymied  for  more  than  a  year.  Yet  all  of  us 
recognize  its  importance  and  the  urgency  of 
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In  Contra  Costs 
OouMy  ilom.  tt*  Mi  ii  cnicW  to  the  comple- 
ion  of  Ito  MmM*  e80-Hg(M«y  24  intar- 
dtm^ft  in  WMmit  Ctwk— orw  of  the  most 
congemd  ni«ior  InHraectlons  in  northern 
CmairttL  N  is  v(M  to  the  KnoK-HoNman  Free- 
«ny.  InUno  Richmond  to  San  RafaaL  And  it 
meana  real  prograaa  on  the  long-awaited 
Hi^May  4  in^mvenienta. 

i*.  GALLO.  Vtt.  Sqtkm,  I  riee  today  in 
akonQ  aivport  of  the  conference  report  on 
KR.  2.  wNch  reaulhortaae  our  Nation's  high- 
My  and  masafeaiwit  programs  for  the  next  5 


Mr.  Spertwr.  timely  action  by  the  Congress 

and  Vw  Praaidani  on  this  bM  is  essenliai.  Due 
to  the  deiay  in  rsaulhortzing  this  legislation, 
our  Ollss  have  nn  out  of  funds  to  maintain 
and  improve  our  Nghaiay  and  mass  transit  re- 
aouroea.  Falura  to  paaa  this  important  legisia- 
HonwM  only  tother  threaten  the  loss  of  the 
1987  oonatfudion  season  ttvoatening  ttxxi- 
smmIs  of  jobs  in  the  oonstruction  Industry. 

I  akongiy  bslave  that  the  Federal  Govenv 
manl  muat  provide  stable  and  adequate  fund- 
ing ao  thai  the  SMas  wM  be  able  to  provide 
for  their  Mure  kanaportalion  needs.  The  high- 
•«y  trust  fund,  wliich  is  fundsd  with  revenues 
from  the  Fedsfel  gas  tax,  Ims  adequate  furxls 
to  Unanoe  the  more  than  $86  bHon  for  our 
highway  and  mass  transit  programs  over  the 
naKtSyears. 

Tlte  mainlBnarKe  and  improvement  of  our 
tansportMion  infrasliuclure  is  vital  to  our  IMa- 
tion's  ecorwrnic  wel  being.  WHh  20  percent  of 
ow  groaa  national  product  generated  through 
traraportaHon,  we  carwiot  afford  to  delay  ttiis 
piugrain  any  furttter.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
put  aside  their  dWererwes  so  tttat  this  money 
can  Im  deRvered  to  the  States  for  the  ap- 

TNb  ba  is  good  for  Mew  Jersey  and  the 
Nalioa  It  wM  tiring  over  $313  minion  in  Feder- 
al highways  and  $186  miKon  in  mass  transit 
money  to  New  Jersey  this  year.  At  a  time 
wtien  Now  Jersey  is  wortdng  to  complete  a 
number  of  important  fiighway  projects,  ttiis  txll 
providea  fkmds  that  are  an  essential  element 
of  the  Stale  transportation  trust  fund.  In  ttw 
11th  Congressional  District,  for  example,  inter- 
stalas  such  as  Routes  24,  287,  280,  and  80 
rteed  the  Federsl  dollars  that  this  reauthoriza- 
tion ensures. 

H.R.  2  also  provides  almost  $1  biHion  in 
mass  tranait  capital  and  operating  assistance 
to  New  Jersey  over  the  next  S  yeers.  As  our 
highways  reach  ttwir  capacity,  mass  transit 
tMoomes  more  and  more  important  In  New 
Jersey,  mass  transit  users  win  be  the  prime 
beneficiary  of  these  funds  as  New  Jersey 
TrMWit  strives  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  New 
Jersey  commuter. 

The  tm  authorizes  $68.6  billion  over  the 
next  5  yeere  from  tlie  trust  fund  for  the  com- 
ptoHon  and  maintenarxie  of  our  Nation's  high- 
way program.  N  alao  authorizes  $17.8  bHiion 
for  maaa  transit  capital  and  operating  assist- 
ance over  ttw  same  period. 

By  pasaing  thia  bM  we  will  minimize  program 
dtaruplion,  project  delays,  and  job  dniocalion. 
Delays  ooet  money,  the  States  are  waiting  for 
us  to  provide  ttwm  with  the  money  to  keep 
their  programs  going.  The  rapid  reauthoriza- 
tion of  this  legislation  is  essential  to  the  stabil- 


ity of  tftese  critical  highway  and  mass  transit 
projects. 

As  a  member  of  the  Public  Worto  and 
Transportation  Committee  tfurt  developed  this 
legMKtion  mandating  ttte  5  year  extension  of 
our  Nghway  and  mass  transit  programs,  I 
strongly  support  the  conference  committee 
agreement  This  important  bill  addresses  the 
increasing  transportation  needs  of  ttw  country. 
It  ensures  ttiat  progress  made  on  our  Nation's 
transportation  systems  wHI  continue  long  into 
ttie  future. 

Mr*.  JOHNSON  of  Connecticut  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  rise  in  strong  support  of  the  conference 
report  on  H.R.  2,  the  Surface  Transportation 
Assistance  Act  of  1987,  and  wish  to  commend 
the  leadership  of  tfie  Public  Works  and  Trans- 
portalton  Committee  for  bringing  t>ack  from 
confvence  such  well-crafted  compromise  leg- 
islation. Chairmen  Jm  Howard  and  Glenn 
Anob^son  and  my  ranking  colleagues  John 
Paul  Hammerschmidt  and  Buo  Shuster  de- 
serve our  thanks  for  their  diligent  efforts  in 
forgir^  a  txll  ttiat  will  improve  America's  inter- 
state transportation  system  as  well  as  her 
kx»l  mass  transit  servKe. 

I  am  particularty  pleased  by  the  conferees' 
reasoned  approach  to  the  Buy  America  provi- 
sion of  ttie  bHI.  Though  I  support  Buy  America, 
I  alerted  ttie  committee  to  the  basic  unfair- 
ness of  raising  the  current  50  percent  require- 
ment to  85  percent  overnight  Many  foreign 
companies  ttiat  invested  millnns  of  dollars  in 
ttie  United  States  and  created  ttiousands  of 
American  jobs  came  here  after  State  and 
kx:al  governments  offered  incentives  to  txing 
ttiem  to  our  shores.  Ttiese  companies  invest- 
ed here  in  good  faith  and  relied  on  ttie  statrili- 
ty  of  the  50  percent  Buy  America  provision 
now  in  existence. 

Thus,  I  congratulate  the  conferees  for  man- 
dating an  increase  in  the  Buy  America  formula 
without  endangering  existing  rolling  stock 
manttfacturers.  My  constituents  appreciate 
your  efforts  and  owe  ttieir  jobs  to  your  careful 
wor1(  in  the  conference. 

Likewise,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  make  clear 
my  continued  interest  in  a  balanced,  profes- 
sionally crafted  study  t>y  ttie  Transportation 
Research  Board  of  ttie  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  pursuant  to  sectk>n  158  of  the  con- 
ference report  It  is  important  that  the  TRB 
study  focus  on  ttie  range  of  regulatory  alterna- 
tives to  existing  Federal  txidge  formula  and 
weigfit  Umits  as  they  apply  to  specialized  haul- 
ing vehicles.  Specialized  hauling  vehKles, 
which  play  an  integral  role  in  intrastate  and 
interstate  commerce,  are  wheeled  vehicles 
ttiat  carry  t>ulk  materials — gravel,  cement 
trash,  scrap,  et  cetera.  These  vehicles: 

Have  heiavy  tare  weights  attributable  to  spe- 
cialized equipment  and/or  structural  design; 

Are  desigiied  to  maximize  maneuveratxiity 
wtien  operated  on-road  and  off-road,  on  urtian 
streets  and  in  narrow  alleys,  and  at  construc- 
tion sites  and  ottier  similar  operating  situations 
In  wtKh  configurations  of  tonger  vehkdes  with 
additfonal  axles  is  rwt  feasible  because  of  ttie 
need  for  maneuverability;  and. 

Are  not  capatile  of  compliance  with  the 
Federal  bridge  formula  when  fully  toaded  to 
rated  capacity. 

While  bridge  and  road  safety  and  pavement 
preservatkxi  are  paramount  in  my  mind,  it  is 


crittoal  to  tie  objectivity  of  the  study  that  it  in- 
clude all  of  the  following: 

An  analfsis  of  alternative  methods  of  deter- 
mining a  (TOSS  vehicle  weigfit  Hmtt  arxJ  axle 
kjadings  f0r  all  types  of  motor  carrier  vehicles 
operating  pn  the  Interstate  System; 

An  ana^rsis  of  the  effects  of  enforcement 
on  tfie  Interstate  System  of  the  bridge  formula 
contained  in  sectton  127  of  title  23,  United 
States  Code,  in  view  of  current  vefiide  con- 
figuralionsi-giving  partnular  attention  to  spe- 
cialized hauling  vefiides — pavement  and 
bridge  straas  in  accord  with  1967  design  and 
constructiqn  practices,  and  existing  bridges  on 
the  Interstate  System; 

Recomraerxled  treatmem  for  specialized 
hauling  vetiides  that  do  not  comply  with  ttie 
Federal  bridge  formula;  and, 

Identifk^tton  of  optimal  axle  toading  and 
spacing  requirements  taking  into  account  all 
costs  and  benefits  to  business,  government 
and  the  general  pubUc. 

I  appreciate  ttie  conferees  hard  work,  and 
am  pleasad  ttiat  the  1987  highvray  construc- 
tton  and  repair  season  wHI  l>e  able  to  proceed 
with  minimum  disruptton.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge 
my  colleagues,  as  well  as  the  administration, 
to  support  ttiis  tiill  so  ttiat  we  may  move  on  to 
some  other  very  pressing  issues  on  ttie  na- 
tnnal  agenda. 

Mre.  LLOYD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  in 
support  of  ttie  conference  report  on  H.R.  2, 
the  Surface  Transportetton  Act  I  pledge  to 
continue  itiy  strong  support  for  the  mainte- 
nance and  growth  of  our  great  highvray 
system,  aitd  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  for 
ttie  conference  report  so  ttiat  we  may  resume 
distributkxt  of  these  important  Federal  funds 
to  State  highway  administrattons  as  soon  as 
possible. 

It  is  imperative  ttiat  we  renew  Federal  fund- 
ing to  highway  buikling  programs  quicky  in 
order  to  ivokl  furttier  delays  and  increased 
constnx;tH)n  costs.  We  have  succeeded  in 
creating  one  of  the  greatest  transportatton 
networks  in  the  world  tlvough  our  Federal 
Higtiway  nogram,  and  I  am  proud  to  raise  my 
voice  in  support  of  this  fine  system.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  expedite  passage  of  this  crucial 
legislatkm. 

Mr.  RITTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  I  spoke 
during  ttie  debate  on  H.R.  2  on  January  21,  I 
urged  prompt  action  and  commended  Put>lic 
Works  Committee  ctiairman  and  vice  ctiair- 
man,  James  Howard  and  John  Paul  Ham- 
IMERSCHII4IDT,  as  well  as  ttie  Surface  Trans- 
portetton  Subcommittee  chairman  and  vne 
chairman  respectively,  Glenn  Anderson  and 
Bud  Shuster  for  moving  the  bill  to  ttie  front 
of  our  agenda.  I  also  called  upon  our  col- 
leagues in  the  other  body  to  not  only  take 
quick  action  but  to  adopt  a  compretiensive 
bill.  I  promised  to  make  every  effort  to  protect 
demonstratton  projects  in  conference  and  I 
am  grateful  for  ttie  cooperatton  of  ttie  confer- 
ees. 

I  admit  I  had  a  special  interest  in  ttie  pro- 
posed BaBin  Street  underpass  in  Allentown, 
PA,  because  my  predecessor  and  I  had  been 
continually  frusb^ted  in  our  legislative  efforts 
to  eliminato  ttie  pnMema  at  three  Conrail  rail 
crossings.  Basin  Street  was  a  major  bottle- 
neck part  in  the  city  for  over  20  yeara  and 
ttie  traffk:  problems  had  t>ecome  severe.  I  am 
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naturally  delighted  the  $6  mlllk>n  Basin  Street 
project  is  in  the  conference  report  but  am  also 
pleased  many  ottier  demonstratton  projects 
were  included.  I  tiave  always  emphasized  ttiat 
anottier  route  to  help  correct  U.S.  infrastruc- 
ture including  road  and  bridge  problems  is  by 
way  of  ttie  demonstration  projects.  Construc- 
tton  made  possible  t>y  ttiese  projects  will 
result  in  significantly  improved  safety,  eco- 
nomic, and  environmental  impact. 

Ttie  conference  report  provides  for 
$600,000  a  year  over  ttie  5-year  authorizatk>n 
amounting  to  $3  million  or  50  percent  An  ad- 
ditk>nal  30  of  the  80  percent  Federal  funding 
is  provkjed  from  ttie  Secretary's  discretK>nary 
fund  totaling  $1.8  million.  The  balance  of  $1.2 
millkm,  or  20  percent  will  t)e  provkled  t>y  ttie 
State  according  to  ttie  agreed  on  formula. 
PennDOT  has  included  Basin  Street  in  ttieir 
12  year  plan  and  I  can  point  with  pride  to  our 
Allentown  and  Lehigh  County  effort  of  txjdget- 
ing  10  percent  or  $600,000  for  fiscal  year 
1987. 

I  know  it  takes  time  to  complete  surveys, 
design,  and  environmental  studies  t)ut  it  looks 
like  we  really  made  it  this  time.  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  ttie  not  too  distant  future,  those  from  ttie 
Lehigh  Valley  and  motorists  coming  to  our 
area  will  no  longer  \ye  singing  the  "Basin 
Street  Blues." 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time,  and 
I  move  the  previous  question  on  the 
conference  report. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

MOTION  TO  RXCOMMn  OrTEXXD  BY  MR.  WALKER 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
a  motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  the 
gentleman  opposed  to  the  conference 
report? 

Mr.  WALKER.  Yes,  I  am,  Mr.  Speak- 
er.   

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  report  the  motion  to  recom- 
mit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Walker  moves  to  recommit  the  Con- 
ference Report  on  the  bill,  H.R.  2,  to  the 
committee  on  conference. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  previous  question  Is 
ordered  on  the  motion  to  reconunit. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  noes  appeared  to  have  It. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  or  order  that  a  quonmi  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  quorum  is  not  present. 

Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  clause 
5  of  rule  XV,  the  Chair  announces 
that  he  will  reduce  to  a  minimum  of  5 
minutes  the  period  of  time  within 
which  a  vote  by  electronic  device.  If  or- 
dered, wiU  be  taken  on  the  question  of 
the  adoption  of  the  conference  report. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  members. 


The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  25,  nays 
401,  not  voting  7,  as  follows: 
CRoU  No.  33] 


Armey 

Badham 

Brown  (CO) 

Cheney 

Coble 

Cnne 

Dreier 

Gregg 

Herger 


Ackemun 
Akaka 
Alexander 
Anderson 
Andrews 
Annunzlo 
Anthony 
Applegate 
Archer 
Aapin 
AtUiu 
AuColn 
Baker 
Ballenger 
Barnard 
Bartlett 
Barton 
Bateman 
Bates 
Beilenson 
Bennett 
Bentley 
Bereuter 
Berman 
BevUl 
Biaggl 
BUbray 
BUirakis 
BUley 
Boehlert 
Boggs 
Boland 
Boner  <TN) 
Bonior  (MI) 
Honker 
Borski 
Bosco 
Boucher 
Boulter 
Boxer 
Brennan 
Brooks 
Broomfield 
Brown  (CA) 
Bruce 
Bryant 
Buechner 
Bunnlng 
Burton 
Bustamante 
Byron 
Callahan 
Campbell 
Cardln 
Carper 
Can- 
Chandler 
Chapman 
Chappell 
Clarke 
Clay 
Cllnger 
Coats 
Coelho 

Coleman  (MO) 
Coleman  (TX) 
Combeat 
Conte 
Conyers 
Cooper 
Coughlln 
Courier 
Coyne 
Craig 
Crockett 
Dannemeyer 
Darden 


YEAS-25 

Hunter 

Hyde 

Inhofe 

Kyi 

Lagomantno 

Lukens.  Donald 

Lungren 

Mack 

McMUlan  (NO 

NAYS— 401 

Daub 

Davis  (IL) 

Davis  (MI) 

de  la  Garza 

DeFazio 

DeLay 

Dellums 

Derrick 

DeWine 

Dickinson 

Dicks 

DlngeU 

DIoOuardi 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

Dorgan  (ND) 

Doman  (CA) 

Dowdy 

Downey 

Duncan 

Durbln 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

Dyson 

Early 

Eckart 

Edwards  (CA) 

Edwards  (OK) 

Emerson 

E^ngllsh 

Erdrelch 

ESpy 

Evans 

Pascell 

Pawell 

Fazio 

Pelghan 

Fields 

Fish 

Flake 

Plippo 

Plorio 

FogUetU 

Foley 

Ford  (MI) 

Ford  (TN) 

Frank 

Prenzel 

Frost 

Gallegly 

Gallo 

Garcia 

Gaydos 

Gejdenson 

Gekas 

Gephardt 

Gibboiu 

Gllman 

Gingrich 

Olickman 

Gonzalez 

Goodling 

Gordon 

Gradison 

Grandy 

Grant 

Gray  (EL) 

Gray  (PA) 

Green 

Guarini 

Gimderaon 

HaU(OH) 

HaU(TX) 

Hamilton 

Hammerschmidt 

Hansen 

Harris 


Senaenbreiuier 
Sbumway 
Smith.  Denny 

(OR) 
Smith.  Robert 

(NH) 
Solomon 
Stump 
Walker 


Haatert 

Hatcher 

Hawkins 

Hayes  (IL) 

Hayes  (LA) 

HeHey 

Hefner 

Henry 

Hertel 

HUer 

Hochbrueckner 

Holloway 

Hopkins 

Horton 

Houghton 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Hubt)ard 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hutto 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 

Jenkins 

Johnson  (CT) 

Johnson  (SD) 

Jones  (NO 

Jones  (TN) 

Jontz 

Kanjorski 

Kaptur 

Kasich 

Kastenmeier 

Kennedy 

Kennelly 

Kildee 

Kleczka 

Kolbe 

Kolter 

Konnyu 

Kostmayer 

LaFalce 

Lancaster 

Lantos 

Latta 

Leach  (lA) 

Leath  (TX) 

Lehman  (CA) 

Lehman  (FL) 

Leland 

Lent 

Levin  (MI) 

LeWne  (CA) 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lewis  (FL) 

Lewis  (GA> 

Ughtfoot 

Uplnskl 

Livingston 

Uoyd 

Lott 

Lowry  (WA) 

Lujan 

Luken.  Thomas 

MacKay 

Madigan 

Manton 

Markey 

Marlenee 

Martin  (XL) 

Martin  (NY) 

Martinez 

Mataui 

Mavroules 

Mamoll 

McCandless 


McCloskey 

McCoUum 

McCurdy 

McDade 

McEwen 

McGrath 

McHugh 

McKlnney 

McMlUen(MD) 

Meyers 

Mfume 

Mica 

MiUer  (CA) 

Miller  (OH) 

Miller  (WA) 

Mineta 

Moakley 

Mollnari 

Mollohan 

Montgomery' 

M(xxly 

M<x>rhead 

MoreUa 

Morrison  (CT) 

Morrison  (WA) 

Mrazek 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Myers 

Nagle 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nelson 

NichoU 

Nielson 

Nowak 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

OUn 

Ortiz 

Owens  (NY) 

Owens  (tTT) 

Oxley 

Packard 

Panetta 

Parris 

Pashayan 

Patterson 

Pease 

Penny 

Pepper 

PerlLins 

Petri 

Pickett 

Pickle 


Porter 

Price  (IL) 

Price  (NO 

PuneU 

Qulllen 

Rahall 

Rangel 

Ravenel 

Ray 

Regula 

Rhodes 

Richardson 

Ridge 

Rinaldo 

RItter 

Roberts 

Robinson 

Rodino 

Roe 

Roemer 

Rogers 

Rose 

Rostenkowskl 

Roth 

Roukema 

Rowland  (CT) 

Rowland  (GA) 

Roybal 

Ruaso 

Sabo 

Saiki 

Savage 

Sawyer 

Sax ton 

Schaefer 

Scheuer 

Schneider 

Schroeder 

Schuette 

Schulze 

Schumer 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shuster 

Sikorskl 

Sislsky 

Skaggs 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Slattery 

Slaughter  (NY) 

Slaughter  (VA) 

Smith  (FL) 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith  (TX) 


Smith.  Robert 

(OR) 
Snowe 
Solan 
Spence 
Spratt 
St  Germain 
Staggers 
Stallings 
Stangeland 
Stenholm 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Studds 
Sundquist 
Sweeney 
Swift 
SwindaU 
Synar 
TaUon 
Tauke 
Taylor 
Thomas  (CA) 
Thomas  (GA) 
Torres 
TorriceUi 
Towns 
Traf  leant 
ndaU 
Upton 
Valentine 
Vander  Jagt 
Vento 
Viaclosky 
Volkmer 
Vucanovich 
Walgren 
Watklns 
Wazman 
Weber 
Weiss 
Weldon 
Wheat 
Whlttaker 
Whltten 
Williams 
Wilson 
Wise 
Wolf 
Wolpe 
Wortley 
Wyden 
WyUe 
Yates 
Yatron 
Young  (AK) 
Young  (FL) 


Collins 
Daniel 
Kemp 


NOT  VOTING-7 

Lowery  (CA)         Traxler 

Stark 

Tauzin 


D  1620 

Messrs.  EDWARDS  of  California, 
KONNYU,  BURTON  of  Indiana,  and 
KLECZKA,  Mrs.  VUCANOVICH  and 
Mr.  SAVAGE  changed  their  votes 
from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

Messrs.  DREIER  of  California, 
KYL,  INHOFE,  COBLE,  ROBERT  P. 
SMITH,  and  GREGG  changed  their 
votes  from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

So  the  motion  to  recommit  was  re- 
jected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Kildee).  The  question  is  on  the  con- 
ference report. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  annoimced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that 
I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
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MIneU 


Rhodes 


Spence 


The  Clerk  read  the  concurrent  reso- 
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Xlie  SFSAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  wWms  to  remind  Members  that 
thii  li  a  5-mtnute  vote. 

Hie  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  407,  najrs 
17,  not  voting  9,  as  foUowK 
[ItoUNaS4] 
TXAS— 407 


DeWlite 


Bcnttey 


bpy 


rtigbaa 


FoidietU 

PUey 

Foftl(ia) 

Pord<TN) 

Frmnk 


Houshton 

Huwutl 

Hoycr 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Huchw 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Inhofe 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 

Jenkliis 

Johnson  (CT) 

Johnson  (SD) 

Jones  <NC) 

Jones  (TN> 

Jonts 

Kanjorski 

Kaptur 

Kasleh 

Kastenmeler 

Kennedy 

Kennelly 

Kildee 

Klecaka 

KMbe 

Kolter 

Konnyu 

Kostmayer 

Kyi 

lAFaloe 

Lancaster 

Lantos 


KCA) 


Oalle^ 

OaOo 

Oaicia 

Oaydos 

Ocjdenaon 


Oeptaardt 

Oibbous 

OQmsn 

Otaicileh 

QUckman 


Oodho 


OoodUnt 

Ckadon 

Oradlsoo 

Otaady 

Orant 

aray(IL) 

aimy(PA) 

Orecn 

OuarinI 

Ounderson 

Hall(OH) 

HaDCTX) 

BamOton 


Leach  (IA> 
Leath(TX) 
Lehman  (CA) 
Lehman  (FL) 
Leland 
Lent 

Levin  (MI) 
Levine(CA> 
Lewis  (CA) 
Lewis  (FL) 
Lewis  (OA) 
Ughtfoot 

TJph»«M 

Uvingston 

Lloyd 

Lott 

LowTy(WA) 

Lujan 

Luken.  Thomas 

Lukens.  Donald 

MacKay 


Harris 


HatrhfT 

HawUn 

Hayea(IL) 

Hayes  (LA) 

Hetley 

Hefner 

Henry 

Hertel 

HDer 

Hoehtoueekner 

HtAoway 

Hopklia 

Hortflo 


Mant<» 
ICarkey 

Marlenee 

Martin  (IL) 

Martin  (NY) 

Martinez 

Matsul 

Mavroules 

MaooU 

McCandleas 

McCIoskey 

McCoUum 

MeCurdy 

McDade 

MeEwen 

McOrath 

McHuch 

McKinney 

MeMiUan(NC) 

MeMiUen(MD) 

Meyers 

Mfume 

Mica 

Michel 

Miller  (CA) 

Miller  (OH) 

Miller  (WA) 


MlneU 

Moaklay 

Molinvl 

MoUoban 

Mont«»mery 

Moody 

Moortead 

Morella 

Morrlsn  (CT) 

Monlaon  (WA) 

MrSKk 

Murphv 

Murtha 

Myers 

Nagle 

Natehv 

Neal 

Nelson 

NtchoU 

Nlelaoa 

Nowmk 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey  , 

Olin    1 

Ortiz  I 

Owens<NY) 

Owens(DT) 

Oxley 

Packanl 

Panetta 

Parris 

Pashayan 

Patteraon 

Pease 

Penny 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Petri 

Pickett 

Pickle 

Porter 

Price  (IL) 

Price  (KG) 

PutmU 

Quillen 

Rahall 

Rancel 

Ravenal 

Ray 

Regula 


Brown  (CO) 

Buechaer 

Oane 

Dreier 

Oregg 

Hercer 

Lagomarstno 


Rhodes 

Richardson 

Rldce 

Rinaldo 

Ritter 

RoberU 

Robinson 

Rodino 

Roe 

Roemer 

Rogers 

Rose 

Rostenkowskl 

Roth 

Roukema 

Rowland  (CT) 

Rowland  (OA) 

Roybal 

Russo 

Sabo 

Salkl 

Savage 

Sawyer 

Saxton 

Schaefer 

Scheuer 

Schneider 

Schroeder 

Schuette 

Schulze 

Schumer 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shuster 

Sikorski 

Sisisky 

Skaggs 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Slattery 

Slaughter  (NT) 

Slaughter  (VA) 

Smith  (FL) 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith  (TX) 

Smith,  Robert 

(OR) 
Snowe 
Solarz 

NAYS— 17 

Lungren 
Mack 

Sensenbrenner 
Shumway 
Smith.  Denny 

(OR) 
Smith.  Robert 

(NH) 


Spence 

Spratt 

St  Oermala 

Staggers 

StaUings 

Stangeland 

Stenholm 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Studds 

Sundqulst 

Sweeney 

Swift 

SwlndaU 

Synar 

TmUon 

Tauke 

Taylor 

Thomas  (CA) 

Thomas  (OA) 

Torres 

Torricelll 

Towns 

Traf  leant 

OdaU 

Upton 

Valentine 

Vander  Jagt 

Vento 

VIscloaky 

Volkmer 

Vucanovich 

Walgren 

Watkins 

Waxman 

Weber 

Weiss 

Weldon 

Wheat 

Whittaker 

Whitten 

WUaon 

Wise 

WoU 

Wolpe 

Wortley 

Wyden 

Wylle 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young (FL) 


Solomon 
Stump 
Walker 
WUUams 


NOT  VOTING— 9 


Bellenaon 

Collins 

Daniel, 


Kemp 

Lowery  (CA) 
Stark 


Tauzin 
Traxler 
Young  (AK) 


a  1630 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California  changed 
his  vote  fom  "nay"  to  "yea." 

So  the  conference  report  was  agreed 
to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

I  D  1640 

MAKntG  A  (X>RRECrnON  RELATING  TO  THX  UAZI- 
KT7M  SPEKD  LIMIT,  IN  THE  ENROLLMENT  OP 
H.R.  3 

Mr.  GRAY  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
pursuant  to  House  Resolution  124,  I 
call  np  the  concurrent  resolution  (H. 
Con.  Res.  77)  to  make  a  correction  re- 
lating to  the  maximum  speed  limit,  in 
the  enrollment  of  the  bill  H.R.  2,  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 


The  Clerk  read  the  concurrent  reso- 
lution as  follows: 

H.  CoN.  Rks.  77 

RetolveiL  by  the  Home  of  Repretentativet 
(the  Senalt  concurrinoJ,  That,  in  the  enroll- 
ment  of  tlie  bill  (H.R.  3)  to  authorize  funds 
for  (»nstrvction  of  highways,  for  highway 
safety  programs,  and  for  mass  transporta- 
tion programs,  to  expand  and  improve  the 
relocation  assistance  program,  and  for  other 
purposes,  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives shall  make  the  following  correc- 
tions: 

(1)  At  the  end  of  title  I  add  the  foUowlng 
new  sectioa: 

SEC.    174.    FIFTY-FIVE    MILES    PER   HOUR   SPEED 

UMrr. 

(a)  In  General.— Subsection  lS4(a)  of  tlUe 
23,  United  States  Code,  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "other  than  a  highway  on 
the  Interslate  System  located  outside  of  an 
urbanized  area  of  fifty  thousand  population 
or  more,  (3)  a  maTimnm  speed  limit  on  any 
highway  wfthln  its  Jurisdiction  on  the  Inter- 
state System  located  outside  of  an  urban- 
ized area  of  fifty  thousand  population  or 
more  In  excess  of  sixty-five  miles  per  hour" 
immediately  after  "hour";  and 

(2)  by  r«iumbering  "(2)"  as  "(3)"  at  the 
two  places  "(2)"  appears. 

(b)  CoimoRMniG  Amendment.— Subsection 
154(f)  of  title  23,  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  by  inserting  "on  public  highways 
with  speed  limits  posted  at  fifty-five  miles 
per  hour"  knmediately  after  "hour". 

(3)  In  tl|e  table  of  contents  contained  In 
section  Kb)  of  the  bill,  add  at  the  end  of  the 
portion  relating  to  title  I  the  following: 

"Sec.  174.  Fifty-five  miles  per  hour  speed 
limit." 

Mr.  GBAT  of  Illinois  (during  the 
reading).  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  concurrent  res- 
olution l>e  considered  as  read  and 
printed  IQ  the  Record. 

The  sm:^CER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
KiLDEE).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SFfiAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  House  Resolution  124,  the  gen- 
tleman from  mtnois  [Mr.  Gray]  wUl 
be  recogaized  for  30  minutes,  and  a 
Member  Apposed  will  be  recognized  for 
30  mlnut«s. 

Is  the  gentlemen  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Howard]  opposed? 

Mr.  HOWARD.  I  am,  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  S:FEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Howard]  will  be  recognized  for  30 
minutes. 

rARLIAMEHTARY  INQITIRT 

Mr.  BAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  a  parliamentary  in- 
quiry. 

The  SniAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentlemati  will  state  it. 

Mr.  BAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr. 
Speaker,  my  parliamentary  inquiry  is 
this:  It  is  my  understanding,  Mr. 
Speaker,  there  is  1  hour  of  time  under 
the  rule,  and  it  will  be  divided  30  min- 
utes to  the  gentleman  who  offered  the 
resolution,  Mr.  Gray  of  Illinois,  and  30 
minutes  to  the  proponent  of  the  55- 
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mile-an-hour  position,  Mr.  Hov^ard, 
the  chairman  of  the  committee. 

Is  that  correct,  Mr.  Speaker? 

The  SPRAKKH  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  is  correct. 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  I  thank 
the  Chair.      

The  SPKAKKU  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Gray]. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Gray]. 

Mr.  GRAY  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  myself  1  minute. 

Mr.  Speaker,  13  years  ago,  in  1974, 
our  distinguished  chairman  and  our 
dear  friend,  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Howard]  offered  a  bill 
that  was  adopted  into  law  limiting  the 
speed  limit  across  this  Nation  to  55 
Eolles  an  hour. 

I  want  to  compliment  him,  it  was 
badly  needed  at  that  time,  because  we 
had  an  energy  crisis;  but  like  so  many 
other  things  in  this  coimtry  things 
change,  times  change;  it  is  an  anti- 
quated law  and  it  should  be  changed. 

The  resolution  before  us  is  very 
simple.  It  is  an  up-or-down  vote  on 
whether  or  not  we  allow  the  States  to 
be  permissive,  not  mandatory— I  want 
to  reemphasize,  be  permissive  in 
changing  the  speed  limit  upward  to  65 
on  rural  interstates  only. 

In  the  next  hour,  I  think  you  will 
leam  that  the  American  Automobile 
Association  is  for  changing  it,  they 
have  millions  of  members;  the  Gover- 
nors Association  is  for  changing  it;  the 
President  of  the  United  States  is  for 
changing  it;  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation is  for  changing  the  speed 
limit;  and  68  percent  of  the  American 
people  on  all  polls  have  indicated  that 
they  are  not  adhering  to  the  55,  and 
on  rural  interstates  they  feel  that  it 
should  be  changed  to  65. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1  minute  to  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Shaw]. 

Mr.  SHAW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  for  giving 
me  this  time. 

I,  too.  would  like  to  compliment  the 
chairman  of  the  full  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  Transportation  for 
not  only  his  great  effort  in  bringing 
about  very  needed  legislation  in  1974, 
but  also  in  bringing  something  or  al- 
lowing something  to  come  to  the 
House  that  I  know  he  feels  so  strongly 
about. 

We  have  crafted  an  excellent  high- 
way bill,  and  this  has  been  a  biparti- 
san effort,  and  it  has  been  the  biparti- 
sanism  with  which  is  in  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works  and  Transporta- 
tion, is  certainly  due  to  the  engineer- 
ing of  the  chairman  of  the  fuU  com- 
mittee. 

This  is  a  law  whose  time  has  come  to 
change.  Change  sometimes  is  very  dif- 
ficult; however,  it  is  very  necessary.  In 
this  instance,  and  before  each  of  you, 
my  colleagues,  files  your  vote  at  the 


end  of  the  hour  of  debate  that  we 
have  set  aside,  ask  yourself  but  one 
question:  If  you  exceed  the  55-mlle-an- 
hour  speed  limit,  do  not  vote  to  keep 
it?  If  you  have  exceeded  the  55-mile- 
an-hour  speed  limit,  then  vote  to  allow 
the  States  to  work  their  will  on  this 
legislation  and  increase  the  speed  limit 
to  65  in  those  areas  where  it  is  safe. 

Mr.  GRAY  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Montana  [Mr.  Williams]. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
colleagues,  America  is  many  varied, 
different  places,  with  differing  needs, 
various  demands,  changing  require- 
ments, and  through  the  years  as  Con- 
gress has  adopted  legislation  we  tried 
to  adapt  it  to  the  various  needs  and 
demands  of  this  country. 

America  is  a  place  of  many  kinds  of 
geography.  America  is  a  place  of 
many,  many  different  kinds  of  high- 
ways. Rural  America  does  not  have  a 
beltway;  you  cannot  stand  on  the 
highway  out  in  Montana  and  watch 
the  beltway  curve;  but  you  can  do  this: 
You  can  stand  on  the  highway,  and  I 
swear  to  you,  you  can  see  the  Earth 
curve  out  at  the  end  of  that  highway, 
60  miles  of  straight  stretch,  and  some- 
times you  traverse  that  entire  60  miles 
and  you  only  pass  two  cars. 

My  friends,  on  the  way  to  talk  to  20 
people  In  Montana,  I  nm  over  15  Jack- 
rabbits.  Do  we  have  a  high  death  rate 
nn  some  of  these  rural  highways?  Yes, 
we  do,  but  it  is  not  related  to  traffic;  it 
is  not  related  to  speed;  it  is  related  to 
things  like  the  winter  and  terrible  icy 
conditions. 

Respect  the  differences  in  this  coun- 
try. Respect  the  different  transporta- 
tion needs  by  supporting  this  piece  of 
legislation. 

Mr.  GRAY  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Utah  [Mr.  Hansen]. 

Mr.  SHUMWAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  SHUMWAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  strong  support  of  the  concurrent 
resolution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  Members  of  the  House 
will  have  an  opportunity  to  return  to  the  States 
a  right  guaranteed  them  under  the  Constitu- 
tion. I  am  referring  to  today's  vote  to  allow 
States  to  set  the  maicimum  speed  limit  on 
rural  highways  within  their  t)or(jers. 

The  current,  federally  mandated  speed  limit 
is  a  classic  example  of  violation  of  the  10th 
amerximent,  which  was  designed  by  the 
Founding  Fathers  to  grant  States  all  powers 
and  rights  not  expressly  reserved  f(X  the  Fed- 
eral Government  In  my  view,  it  is  ludic^'ous  to 
suggest— as  Congress  has  done  by  reserving 
this  power  unto  itself— that  States  are  not  as 
capable  as  the  Federal  Govemment  of  evalu- 
ating local  traffic,  road  conditi(}ns,  and  statist- 
cal  information.  States  are  as  responsive  to 
constituents  as  Congress,  and  I  believe  even 
m(xe  qualified  to  resotve  ttieir  highway  prob- 
lems, simply  because  they're  closer  to  them. 


I  am  not  arguing  for  or  against  a 
speed  limit  per  se.  Rather,  I  am  speaking  in 
strong  support  of  altowing  States  to  weigh 
suggestiorw  ttiat  "55  saves  Hves,"  as  stated 
on  a  popular  bumper  sticker,  against  data 
from  the  Federal  Highway  Admini^ration  indi- 
cating that  highway  fatalities  have  decreased 
in  spite  of  an  inc^reaae  in  driving  speeds.  Pro- 
tecting life  through  sound  traffic  laws  is  a  goal 
shared  nationwide,  but  cannot  be  accom- 
plished through  imposing  an  inflexible  natnnal 
standard  wf>ich  Is  tinresponsive  to  local  traffic 
conditions.  Rather,  the  way  to  assure  the 
safety  of  our  fvlation's  highways  is  to  permit 
State  and  local  officiais  to  evaluate  the  traffic 
conditK>ns  and  set  speed  limits  accordmgly. 

Let's  return  to  the  States  a  right  whch  has 
traditionally  and  constitutionally  been  theirs: 
tfie  right  to  set  highway  speed  limits. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  1974 
we  passed  this  mandatory  law  which 
changed  the  speed  limit.  Now  it  is 
1987.  This  thing  was  a  good  law  at  the 
time;  it  was  probably  the  right  thing 
to  do,  and  I  commend  those  who 
passed  it. 

However,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  out- 
lived its  time;  it  is  now  time  for  the 
people  to  change  it.  I  remember  dis- 
tinctly the  Governor  of  Utah,  many 
years  ago  when  I  was  in  the  legislature 
making  the  statement,  and  he  was 
quoting  Abraham  Lincoln,  and  he  said: 
"Don't  pass  laws  people  won't  obey." 

I  think  we  have  a  classic  one  that 
people  will  not  obey.  In  this  next 
hour,  we  will  hear  many  statistics 
about  what  is  right  and  what  is  wrong, 
and  let  me  just  say  frankly,  it  is  like 
being  in  a  lawsuit:  You  listen  to  the 
plaintiff's  attorney,  the  plaintiff's 
doctor,  and  he  says  one  thing;  you  be- 
lieve another.  We  will  hear  those  sta- 
tistics. 

The  cold  facts  are,  we  have  a  law 
that  people  across  America  do  not  feel 
is  one  they  can  live  with.  In  my  own 
State,  we  are  sometimes  criticized  for 
having  the  second  highest  rate  of  fa- 
talities out  in  the  remote  areas.  Let  me 
say,  we  do  not  have  an  emergency  hos- 
pital. They  are  going  to  be  in  the  am- 
bulance for  2  or  3  hours  before  they 
have  the  opportunity  of  getting  to  a 
hospital. 

Those  of  us  who  live  in  the  West  do 
not  see  why  we  have  to  have  those  in 
the  Blast  have  the  same  kind  of  doc- 
trine that  we  are  controlled  by.  The 
Hansen-McCurdy  amendment  that  we 
put  in  earlier,  and  came  within  20 
votes  of  passing;  it  was  the  tjrpe  of 
thing  we  have  now.  I  do  not  see  the 
great  difference,  even  though  that  will 
be  brought  up. 

It  is  to  the  prerogative  of  the  State. 
In  my  humble  opinion,  the  State  legis- 
lative bodies  are  very  qualified  to  de- 
termine whether  or  not  it  should  be 
changed. 

Last  night,  if  you  watched  Channel 
7,  you  noticed  they  were  very  critical 
of  the  change  here  in  Washington.  I 
agree;  Washington.  New  Jersey,  and 
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thOM  wctMM  should  ke^  It  at  55.  and 
they  ihoukl  enforce  It 

Let  me  Just  amy  this.  Mr.  Speaker. 
We  fet  a  lot  of  ixifonnatl<m  like,  well, 
if  «e  move  it  to  65,  we  will  Just  drive 
70.  That  does  not  hold. 

Let  me  Just  aid  with  this  and  say: 
Ltneoln  also  said:  The  best  way  to 
defeat  a  rule  is  to  strictly  enforce  It.  If 
we  did  that,  we  would  be  overwhelmed 
wtth  the  public  outcry. 

a  1850 

Mr.  GRAY  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consimie  to 
the    gentleman    fnan    Kansas    [BCr. 

CHlCKKAIl]. 

Mr.  OUCKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  principles  of  federal- 
ism and  urge  my  colleagues  to  adopt 
the  great  provision  to  allow  the  States 
to  raise  the  speed  limit  to  65  on  rural 
interstates. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  lime  has  come  to  permit 
the  SMaa.  in  conaulialion  with  the  Secretary 
of  Traraportalion,  to  raise  the  speed  Kmit  to 
66  miss  par  hour  on  rural  interstates.  There 
are  several  raasona  why  ttiis  makes  good 


Rrst.  nolwiihslandng  the  interstate  nature 
of  the  highway  systsm,  trafficlaws  are  unique- 
ly local  and  raflact  dHfererK»s  w^<ch  d^rty 
eidst  In  drMng  pradioes.  It  is  one  srea  of  laws 
that  has  not  been  ceded  to  ttie  Federal  Gov- 
ernment end  for  good  rasaon.  Each  State  is 
uniqusfy  dfierent  in  terms  of  highway  sys- 


It  malces  sense  in  my  State  of  Kansas 
wtism  long  atrstches  of  highway  and  lower 
volumes  of  traffic  are  prevalent  to  raise  the 
knU  to  65  miaa  per  hour  on  norvnetropolitan 
liilaiilBles,  It  night  not  make  sense  on  high- 
ways that  mn  tlvough  major  cities  and  have  a 
high  volume  of  traflc.  Whatever  the  drcum- 
stancas.  al  IntsrstalB  highways  were  designed 
to  ssMy  accommodate  speeds  of  70  miles 
par  hour,  and  Stales  shouM  have  ttte  right  to 
detsrmino  wtwra  speed  imits  up  to  at  least  65 
ffllea  par  hour  can  be  safely  altowed. 

Second,  drcumstsnces  have  changed  since 
ttw  55-fflles-per-hour  speed  limit  was  first 
adopted  in  1974.  Sludtes  t>y  the  National  Re- 
Cound  have  found  that  ttiere  is  no 
p  significant  relationship  between  av- 
erage speed  and  ttw  fatality  rate  on  any  given 
Mglway.  TNa  is  also  true  for  other  speed 
maasuTss  as  wel  as  percentage  of  drivers  ex- 
ceedtog  55  mlea  per  hour  or  even  65  miles 
par  hoir.  Also,  ttwy  fOund  tttat  the  average  fa- 
tally rate  among  Statea  is  towest  on  rural 
jniwitsles  yet  rural  interstates  have  ttie  high- 
eat  average  apeed  and  have  ttie  highest  per- 
centage of  drivers  exceeding  tfie  speed  limit 

\Mhal  we  are  asking  for  today  is  not  a 
rspsal  of  the  speed  Imit  on  sH  highways,  but 
a  modHlcatton  of  the  law  to  recognize  the 
unique  nahse  of  n«al  Interstates  wfiere  the 
Fedsral  safely  standards  sre  high  and  the 
trafRc  count  and  fataMy  rates  are  k>w.  I  urge 
my  coleaguos  to  support  House  Concurrent 
ReaoMkin77. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Shustbr],  the  rank- 


ing Republican  member  on  our  sub- 
committee.   

Mr.  SHUSTER.  I  thank  the  chair- 
maa 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  had  hoped  to  be  able 
to  take  this  well  today  to  support  a  65- 
mile-per-hour  speed  limit.  I  had  hoped 
to  be  able  to  take  this  well  today  and 
support  that  speed  limit  because  we  in 
the  conference  had  coupled  it  with  a 
seatbelt  law,  that  we  had  said  that  the 
States  could  if  they  so  chose  go  to  65 
on  rural  interstates  if  they  coupled  it 
with  a  seatbelt  law. 

Uafortunately,  that  Is  not  what  the 
conference  did.  Indeed  since  last  Octo- 
ber up  through  the  conference  I  have 
tieea  proposing  this  compromise  and  I 
think  it  is  a  reasonable  compromise.  In 
fact,  the  National  Safety  Council  and 
others  tell  us  that  if  you  go  to  the  65- 
mlle-per-hour  speed  limit,  you  will  kUl 
aboQt  500  more  people  on  the  rural 
interstates  per  year.  But  if  you  go  to 
the  seatbelt  law,  you  will  save  1,700 
Uvea  per  year.  So  had  we  been  able  to 
accept  that  compromise  of  seatbelts 
with  65,  we  would  be  coming  here 
today  with  a  net  safety  savings  of  over 
1,000  lives  per  year. 

But  unfortunately,  the  conference 
did  not  agree  to  that.  So  we  are  faced 
today  not  with  a  safety  oriented  provi- 
sion, but  rather  simply  going  to  65  and 
accepting  the  evidence,  the  estimates 
of  virtually  all  of  the  experts  that  this 
will  bring  about  500  more  fatalities  per 
year  and  more  than  5,000  more  serious 
injuries.  So  I  find  myself  sadly  in  the 
position  of  liaving  to  oppose  this 
straight  up-or-down  vote  today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  Is  a  fiction  float- 
ing around  this  floor  which  goes  some- 
thing like  this:  That  the  debate  today 
turns  on  whether  people  are  going  to 
drive  55  miles  an  hour  in  accordance 
with  the  law  or  65  miles  an  hour  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  law.  Unfortiuiately, 
that  is  not  the  reality.  That  is  not  the 
issue.  The  real  issue  is  that  historical- 
ly on  the  interstates  many  people 
drive  about  10  miles  above  the  speed 
limit,  the  posted  speed  limit.  In  fact  it 
even  has  a  special  name.  It  is  called 
the  truckers'  10. 

The  theory  is  that  if  you  stay  within 
10  miles  above  the  speed  limit,  you  are 
not  going  to  get  caught  due  to  the  im- 
precision of  the  equipment  that  the 
State  police  have  and  due  to  the  State 
police  being  willing  to  go  after  the 
high  speeders  rather  than  those  who 
stay  within  that  so-called  truckers'  10. 

So  the  argument  today  Is  not  wheth- 
er people  are  obeying  55  or  whether 
they  will  obey  65:  the  argument  is 
what  will  they  really  be  driving  out 
there  on  the  interstates?  The  evidence 
is  overwhelming.  Today  at  a  55-mile- 
an-hour  posted  speed  limit,  they  are 
driving  at  65  and  they  will  be  driving 
over  70  and  therein  lies  the  rub,  there- 
in lies  the  safety  problem. 

It  is  true  that  the  interstate  was 
built  to  go  70  miles  an  hour.  It  is  true 


many  cars  are  built  to  go  70  miles  an 
hour.  T^e  problem  is  our  bodies  are 
not  built  to  sustain  the  kind  of  inju- 
ries that  one  gets  at  those  high  speeds, 
tinless  we  have  a  seat  belt  on. 

So  it  14  with  a  certain  sadness  that  I 
find  mjrself  not  being  able  to  support 
what  I  had  hoped  would  be  a  reasona- 
ble compromise  becatise  we  have  an 
issue  Ij^ore  us  which  is  antisafety, 
which  in  no  way  comes  to  grips  with 
the  very  real  lifesaving,  injury-reduc- 
ing issue.  It  is  for  that  reason  that  I 
must  oppose  this  proposal  which  is 
liefore  ua  today. 

Mr.  LtTNOREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  If  I  have  the  time,  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia. 

Mr.  LUNOREN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  srielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  understand  the  com- 
ments of  the  gentleman,  but  if  in  fact 
we  are  concerned  about  safety  and 
having  people  go  55,  why  do  we  not 
then  adopt  a  proposition  that  45  be 
the  speed  limit? 

The  concern  I  have  franidy  is  that 
you  are  forcing  many  of  us  in  this 
country  to  be  hypocritical.  We  Icnow 
we  go  over  55.  Many  people,  many 
highways,  the  average  rate  of  speed  is 
over  55.         

Mr.  SHUSTER.  If  I  might  reclaim 
my  time,  if  the  gentleman  wishes  to 
offer  that  proposal,  I  am  sure  the  com- 
mittee will  consider  it. 

Mr.  GRAY  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
North  nakota  [Mr.  Dorgan]. 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  it  is  important 
at  the  start  of  this  debate  to  make 
clear  precisely  what  this  vote  is  and 
what  it  is  not.  This  vote  and  this  issue 
is  not  a  retreat  to  the  old  speed  limits, 
the  old  T5-mile-per-hour  speed  limit  on 
the  interstates,  the  old  65-mile-per- 
hour  speed  limits  on  the  two-lane 
highways  during  the  day.  This  is  not  a 
vote  on  a  retreat  to  the  speed  limits  of 
yesterday.  This  is  a  vote  on  giving 
State  governments  in  certain  defined 
areas  of  this  country  the  option,  if 
they  choose,  to  nudge  up  the  speed 
limit  slightly  on  interstate  highways. 
That  is  aU  this  is.  Some  wlU  say  this 
bill,  this  amendment,  increases  the 
speed  limits.  It  does  not. 

This  g^ves  State  governments  the  op- 
portunity to  determine  on  interstate 
highways  in  defined  rural  areas 
whether  they  think  it  appropriate  to 
increase  slightly  the  speed  limit  on 
those  interstate  highways. 

Now,  I  live  in  a  Midwestern  State, 
sparsely  populated.  Frankly,  I  think 
the  55-mile-per-hour  speed  limit  has 
been  good  for  this  country.  It  has 
saved  energy.  It  has  saved  lives  and  I 
have  generally  supported  it.  But  in  my 
judgment,  there  is  a  difference,  in  var- 
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lous  roads  aroimd  this  country;  a  dif- 
ference, for  example,  in  getting  on  the 
interstate  highways  to  travel  from 
Washington.  DC^  to  Baltimore.  It  is  a 
38-mile  trip  on  heavily  traveled  inter- 
state highways,  as  opposed  to  getting 
on  the  interchange  at  Buffalo  Gap, 
ND,  and  getting  to  drive  to  Fargo,  ND, 
a  drive  of  several  hundred  miles  on 
lightly  traveled  roads  designed  for 
safety  at  well  above  55-mlle-per-hour. 

It  seems  to  me  we  must  take  account 
of  those  differences.  That  is  precisely 
what  this  amendment  does.  This 
amendment  is  not  saying,  let  us  go 
back  to  the  old  days,  let  us  create  drag 
stritjs  on  the  interstate. 

This  amendment  very  moderately 
says,  let  us  allow  State  legislators  to 
make  decisions  on  whether  on  rural 
interstate  highways  they  would  like  to 
increase  ever  so  slightly  that  speed 
limit.  That  is  exactly  what  this  issue 
is,  no  more,  no  less,  and  I  hope  you 
will  support  this  amendment,  a  good 
amendment. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Anderson],  the  chairman 
of  our  Subcommittee  on  Surface 
Transportation. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  resolution  offered 
by  my  friend  from  lUtnois.  As  one  who 
has  lived  his  entire  life  in  California, 
perhaps  the  single  State  most  closely 
identified  with  automobiles  and  free- 
ways, I  recognize  that  65  miles  per 
hour  on  many  freeways  is  a  simple 
fact  of  life. 

But  each  one  of  us  in  this  chamber 
must  recognize  a  second  basic  truth, 
that  raising  the  speed  limit  will  in- 
crease the  number  of  deaths  and  crip- 
pling injuries  resulting  from  traffic  ac- 
cidents. We  recognize  this  as  fact,  but 
the  resolution  before  us  does  not. 

If  there  is  to  be  a  speed  increase,  and 
I  am  not  opposed  to  one,  it  must,  and 
let  me  emphasize  this,  it  must  be  cou- 
pled with  countervailing  safety  meas- 
ures that  a  State  would  have  to  adopt 
to  offset  the  deaths  and  injuries  re- 
sulting from  an  increase. 

The  resolution  before  us  simply  and 
flatly  fails  that.  So  what  I  ask  of  my 
colleagues  is  this:  Vote  "no"  on  the 
resolution  that  is  before  us.  Let  us  not 
adopt,  in  haste,  a  clearly  Imperfect 
Senate  proposal,  a  proposal  which 
fails  to  include  a  sanction  against 
States  which  do  not  adequately  en- 
force the  65  mph  limit  on  any  routes 
on  which  the  higher  limit  is  imple- 
mented. 

Give  us  a  chance  to  go  to  committee 
and  craft  a  provision  that  may  provide 
States  with  flexibility  to  increase  their 
speed  limit,  but  not  the  flexibility  to 
increase  by  thousands,  over  the  years, 
the  numtier  of  people  who  die  on  our 
Nation's  highways. 

Give  our  committee  the  opportunity 
to  succeed  in  this  effort,  an  effort  I 
should  hasten  to  add  which  has  begun 


at  this  morning's  hearing.  But  even  if 
we  do  not  succeed,  our  failure  will  not 
add  to  the  Nation's  highway  carnage. 
Anyone  here  who  fails  to  oppose  this 
resolution  will  not  he  able  to  say  this 
much. 
I  urge  a  "no"  vote  on  the  resolution. 

D  1700 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Callfomia. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
former  Lieutenant  Governor  of  the 
State  of  Callfomia,  are  you  telling  us 
that  the  Governor  and  the  Lieutenant 
Governor  of  the  State  of  Callfomia 
and  the  State  legislature  do  not  have 
enough  ability  to  make  decisions  as  to 
what  the  speed  law  ought  to  be  on  the 
highways  of  our  home  State? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  No:  but  I  would 
say  that  it  is  up  to  our  responsibility, 
when  we  pass  a  law  as  dangerous  as 
this  one  can  be,  to  at  least  put  in  those 
provisions  giving  them  certain  guide- 
lines to  make  sure  that  they  follow 
them. 

Mr.  GRAY  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  Richarosoh]. 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  are  several  reasons  why  we  need 
to  raise  the  speed  limit  on  rural  inter- 
states to  65  mUes  an  hour. 

First,  hardly  anyone  is  obeying  the 
55.  Our  cops  should  he  chasing  robbers 
and  drug  dealers,  not  those  going  56 
miles  an  houur. 

Second,  for  rural,  and  Western 
States,  it  has  been  a  big  burden,  losing 
money  and  infringing  upon  people's 
rights. 

Third,  circumstances  have  changed 
since  we  enacted  the  55.  There  is  no 
more  shortage,  and  there  have  been 
many  safety  devices  on  automobiles  to 
lessen  the  safety  hazards. 

Mr.  SpesJ^er,  this  provision  permits 
freedom  of  choice.  If  you  are  from 
New  York  and  want  to  go  55  on  Fifth 
Avenue,  fine.  If  you  are  from  Chicago 
and  want  to  go  55  on  Michigan 
Avenue,  fine.  If  you  are  from  Beverly 
Hills  and  want  to  go  55  on  Rodeo 
Drive,  fine.  Just  do  not  tell  those  of  us 
from  New  Mexico  and  other  rural 
States  to  go  55  when  it  should  not  be. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  amendment  per- 
mits that  choice. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit  further  infor- 
mation for  the  Record: 

NKW  KEXICO 

New  Mexico  exceeds  the  current  speed 
limit  50.9%  of  the  time. 

New  Mexico  has  over  11,700  miles  of  high- 
way. 

SUPPORT 

The  Nation&l  Governor's  Association  has 
voted  overwhelmingly  to  accept  the  respon- 
sibility for  the  speed  limit. 

President  Reagan  is  open  to  proposals  to 
change  the  speed  limit. 

The  Senate  voted  to  raise  the  speed  limit. 


A  major  study  released  by  the  National 
Academy  of  Science— a  decade  of  experi- 
ence, recommends  that  States  relax  the 
speed  limit  on  noncongested,  rural  high- 
ways. Stating  that  this  "would  probably  not 
have  a  proportional  Impact  of  safety. 

The  study  found  that  compliance  has  de- 
creased marltetedly  in  recent  yean. 

Prior  to  1973,  speed  limits  were  considered 
to  be  something  best  established  and  en- 
forced by  SUtes,  not  the  Federal  Oovera- 
ment.  We  should  take  this  opportunity  to 
get  big  brother  off  the  backs  of  the  Ameri- 
can people. 

When  the  SS-mph  speed  limit  was  enacted 
In  1974  (13  years  ago),  the  primary  sellbog 
point  was  energy  conservation— this  does 
not  hold  true  today. 

COSTS 

Fuel  savings— a  motorist  might  save  $5.00 
In  gasoline  cost  on  a  550-mlle  trip  by  travel- 
ing at  55  mph  instead  of  65  mph.  however, 
the  trip  would  take  two  hours  longer. 
Therefore,  If  the  motorist's  time  was  valued 
at  more  than  $2.50  per  hour,  he  or  she 
would  lose  by  traveling  at  the  lower  speed  of 
55  mph. 

Hours— the  cost  of  the  national  speed 
limit  is  estimated  to  t>e  one  bUllon  hours  per 
year. 

Some  Higher  Limits  Should  bx  Tksted 

Until  last  year,  90  percent  of  Maryland's 
motorists  drove  too  fast.  When  It  came  to 
obeying  the  speed  law.  they  had  the  USA's 
poorest  record.  Suddenly  that  record  im- 
proved. 

But  Maryland's  drivers  hadn't  eased  up  on 
the  gas  pedal.  State  officials,  facing  a  loss  of 
federal  highway  money  because  so  many 
drivers  were  speeding,  Just  monitored  traffic 
where  people  weren't  as  likely  to  speed. 
That  fixed  everything — on  paper. 

Maryland's  not  alone.  Ninety  percent  of 
motorists  on  some  California  highways  go 
too  fast.  More  than  50  percent  of  Arizona's 
drivers  speed.  About  half  the  drivers  in 
Montana,  Florida,  and  Vermont  break  the 
speed  limit  law,  too. 

They're  examples  of  the  hypocrisy  en- 
couraged by  the  55  mph  speed  limit  Imposed 
during  the  mid-70s  fuel  crisis.  It  has  become 
the  most  flouted  law  since  Prohibition. 

The  nation's  governors  and  legislators 
want  to  set  speed  limits  on  their  own  roads. 
President  Reagan  agrees. 

That  puts  more  pressure  on  Congress  to 
back  off  the  55  mph  speed  limit.  The  House 
is  scheduled  to  vote  Wednesday  on  a  propos- 
al to  let  the  states  raise  the  limit  on  about 
80  percent  of  the  43.000-mUe  interstate 
highway  system.  The  Senate  already  has  ap- 
proved the  hike. 

Many  motorists  are  already  voting  with 
their  feet  on  the  accelerators.  But  you  know 
that  if  you  drive  at  55.  Tou  Imow  about 
blinking  headlights,  tailgaters,  and  single- 
digit  greetings  from  scowling  motorists  as 
they  roar  past. 

When  the  Middle  East  oil  embargo  cut 
down  oil  supplies,  U.S.  drivers  made  the  sac- 
rifices they  were  asked  to  make.  They  did  it 
reluctantly.  But  they  did  it:  They  drove  leas, 
and  they  slowed  down.  They  saved  fuel. 

As  a  bonus,  30,000  lives  were  also  saved. 

But  now  oil  is  becoming  abundant  again — 
and  cheaper.  Many  motorists  feel  that  the 
55  mph  limit  is  an  unwarranted  infringe- 
ment on  their  rights. 

It  would  be  wrong  to  let  public  opinion 
polls  favoring  higher  speeds  stampede  us 
into  tearing  down  the  55  mph  speed  limit 
signs. 
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But  Umk  who  Iniiit  that  the  speed  limit 
■hould  not  be  niKd  lutder  any  drcum- 
Icnore  the  poaibillty  that  higher 
I  can  be  tested  in  aome  areas. 

The  federal  ■aremment  should  experi- 
ment to  ne  if  speed  limits  can  be  tailored  to 
the  dlTerae  needs  of  motorists  and  the  di- 
verse drtrtnc  eondltlons  from  Wyomlns  to 
New  Jersey.  Florida  to  North  Dakota. 
Hl^ier  limits  could  be  tried  out  on  lightly 
traveled  interatatea. 

Sonte  Jil>eis  in  aome  vehicles  on  some 
highways  can  be  safe  at  speeds  higher  than 
SS.  But  that  shouldn't  be  the  green  light  to 
tumour  hl^ways  into  raceways. 

State  and  local  officials  should  recognize 
that  teats  raising  the  q>eed  limit  will  not 
lower  their  responsHrilltlea.  More  traffic  en- 
forcement, not  leas,  will  be  required. 

Tbrootfiout  the  tests,  safety  should  pre- 
vaO.  If  the  higher  q>eeds  prove  unsafe, 
Tvrim  SS.  If  they  prove  safe,  raise  limits  in 
every  area  where  it's  Judged  not  to  be  dan- 


Safety,  not  popularity  in  the  polls,  should 
be  the  test 

Qm  Sfcb>  Ijmits  Back  to  thx  Statks 

Biamaca.  NJ>.— The  straight  flat  high- 
way between  North  Dakota's  two  largest 
dtlea.  Bismar^  and  Fargo,  is  Interstate  94. 

It  has  DO  mmTntalns,  curves,  or  significant 
hois,  and  very  aparae  traffic. 

In  my  hundreds  of  trips  along  1-94, 1  have 
never  come  upon  an  accident 

I-M  is  a  highway  that  traverses  the  "wide- 
open  spaces"  that  we  North  Dakotans  are 
fiercely  proud  of.  A  drive  on  1-94  can  be 
peaceful  kdA.  in  the  subtle  way  of  the  Prai- 
rie, even  scenic  But  1-94  is  no  place  to  be 
driving  SS  mph. 

The  Nrath  Dakota  Legislature  realizes 
this,  of  course.  It  has  passed  a  statute  that 
limits  the  fine  for  driving  up  to  70  mph  to 
the  rather  minor  sum  of  $15. 

But  the  North  Dakota  Legislature  is  not 
free  to  set  the  speed  limit  Congress  has  set 
B8  mph  as  the  nationwide  speed  limit.  Any 
state  that  sets  a  speed  limit  over  55  mph 
loses  some  of  the  federal  highway  fimdUig 
that  states  rely  on  to  maintain  and  update 
their  highway  systems. 

The  real  issue  is  not  whether  Congress 
should  set  the  speed  limit  at  55  mph,  65 
mph  or  even  75  mph.  The  real  issue  is 
whether  Ccmgress  should  be  setting  the 
speed  limit  at  alL 

Every  congressman  and  senator  who  be- 
lieves that  the  federal  government  should 
be  mandating  nationwide  q}eed  limits 
should  be  forced  to  drive  the  200  miles  of  I- 
M  between  Bismarck  and  Fargo  at  55  mph. 

The  men  and  women  who  sit  in  the  North 
Dakota  Legislature  do  travel  our  state's 
highways  regularly.  They  are  in  a  far  better 
position  to  determine  the  appropriate  speed 
limit  on  those  roads  than  are  the  senators 
and  congreaamen  in  Washington,  most  of 
whom  have  never  even  set  foot  in  North 
Dakota. 

Unfortunately,  sitting  in  the  n.S.  Senate 
or  House  of  Representatives  frequently 
cauaea  one  to  believe  that  only  Congress  is 
wise  enough  to  make  difficult  policy  deci- 


Only  a  lawmaker  whose  vision  is  clouded 
by  such  elitism  could  believe  that  the  feder- 
al government  should  be  setting  the  speed 
limit  at  the  same  level  for  an  uncrowded 
interstate  in  North  Dakota,  a  winding  two- 
lane  niountaln  road  in  Colorado,  and  a 
Jammed  12-lane  superhighway  in  Southern 
California. 


Of  course,  I  don't  really  expect  every  sen- 
ator and  congressman  to  drive  1-94.  That 
would  be  silly.  But  having  those  senators 
and  oongressman  determine  the  speed  limit 
for  I-M  is  every  bit  as  silly. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Si>eaker,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kanans  [Mr.  HakmerschmiotI,  the 
ranking  Republican  member  of  our 
full  committee. 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  in  strong  opposition  to 
the  resolution.  While  it  may  be  popu- 
lar to  raise  the  national  speed  limit  to 
65  miles  per  hour  on  rural  interstates, 
there  is  every  reason  to  keep  the  cur- 
rent 55-mile-per-hour  limit  In  place. 

Realistically,  we  are  not  even  talking 
about  65  miles  per  hour  and  55  miles 
per  hour;  we  are  talking  about  roughly 
62  and  above  and  72  and  above.  If 
man|^  drivers  are  not  observing  the 
present  maximum  speed  limit — and  in- 
dications are  they  are  not— is  there 
any  reason  to  suppose  they  will  sud- 
denljr  start  observing  an  even  higher 
limit?  Just  this  morning  the  media 
carried  interviews  of  motorists  stating 
they  would  drive  75  to  80  if  the  limit  Is 
raised  to  65. 

Notwithstanding  the  desire  or  impa- 
tience of  some  to  raise  the  speed  limit, 
the  facts  clearly  show  that  the  55- 
mile>per-hour  limit  saves  both  lives 
and  fuel.  If  there  is  a  greater  consider- 
ation than  either  of  these,  I  have  yet 
to  hear  it. 

The  current  speed  limit,  in  combina- 
tion with  safer  vehicles,  improved 
highways,  and  other  safety  advances, 
saves  an  estimated  2,000  to  4,000  lives 
per  year.  Since  it  has  been  in  effect, 
the  65-mile-per-hour  limit  has  saved  a 
minfanum  of  26,000  lives.  It  also  pre- 
vents some  2,500  to  4,500  fewer  serious 
injuries  and  34,000  fewer  minor  and 
moderate  injuries  each  year. 

Interestingly  enough,  fatality  rates 
on  rural  interstate  highways  are 
higher  than  the  nationsd  average.  The 
National  Academy  of  Sciences  esti- 
mates that  raising  the  speed  limit  on 
these  interstates  would  mean  300  to 
400  additional  deaths  each  year.  And 
when  we  speak  of  making  this  excep- 
tion for  rural  interstates,  we  are  talk- 
ing about  potentially  raising  the  speed 
limit  on  over  70  percent  of  the  Inter- 
state System. 

Prom  a  cost-benefit  perspective,  rais- 
ing the  speed  limit  to  65  miles  per 
hour  still  does  not  measxire  up.  Esti- 
mates are  that  the  55-mile-per-hour 
limit  reduces  medical  bills,  legal  costs, 
and  costs  of  motor  vehicle  damage  by 
$122  to  $240  million  aiuiually. 

At  today's  hearings  on  the  speed 
limit,  an  American  Trucking  Associa- 
tionE  witness  stated  that,  for  his  com- 
pany, their  success  in  reducing  acci- 
dents is  directly  related  to  their  com- 
mitment to  the  55  miles  per  hour 
speed  limit.  In  April  1981,  they  intro- 
duced a  speed  limit  policy  and  those 
actions  were  based  not  on  55  being  the 


law  of  the  land,  but  on  the  reality  that 
55  would  save  lives  and  money.  Their 
safety  record  has  been  astoimding— a 
437-perc«nt  decrease  in  serious  acci- 
dents, comparing  the  year  1982  with 
1986.  And  this  is  a  company  that  trav- 
els 50  mflllon  highway  miles  annually. 

This  company  official  said  that  an 
accident  investigation  they  commis- 
sioned after  a  major  1979  accident,  in- 
volving a  front  tire  blow-out  on  one  of 
their  tractor  trailer  combinations  con- 
cluded, (^e  to  the  inertial  forces  asso- 
ciated with  increased  speed,  the  con- 
trolablUtgr  of  a  heavy  vehicle  is  expon- 
entially decreased  as  speed  is  in- 
creased. Further,  the  reduction  in  con- 
trolabllit^  of  the  vehicle  becomes  criti- 
cal at  speeds  over  60  miles  per  hour. 
This  can  determine  the  difference  be- 
tween a  major  accident  or  minor  inci- 
dent in  tihe  event  of  a  front-end  blow- 
out or  sudden  evasive  action. 

So.  if  the  limit  is  raised,  major  truck 
accidents  are  going  to  increase  and  the 
motoring  public  is  going  to  be  the 
loser. 

The  case  for  retaining  the  55-mile- 
per-hour  speed  limit  is  as  strong  as  one 
could  possibly  be,  and  I  believe  that 
this  will  be  confirmed  in  the  hearings 
on  this  issue  being  held  by  the  Public 
Works  and  Transportation  Committee 
today  and  tomorrow.  Accordingly,  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  keep  it  right 
where  it  is  by  rejecting  this  resolution. 

Mr.  GRAY  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Idaho  [Mr.  Stallings]. 

Mr.  STALLINGS.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today.  Congress  renews  its  efforts  to 
change  the  national  mandatory  55- 
mile-per-hoiu-  speed  limit.  This  is  an 
issue  of  Vital  importance  to  thousands 
of  Idaho  citizens. 

I  am  pleased  to  join  with  many  of 
my  House  colleagues  to  express  sup- 
port for  raising  the  speed  limit.  It  is 
important  to  recognize  that  our  legis- 
lative elforts  would  only  give  States 
the  option  to  raise  the  speed  limit  on 
selected  roads  that  can  safely  handle 
higher  speeds. 

A  national,  uniform  speed  limit  is  no 
longer  practical  in  many  rural  areas. 
The  law  must  be  changed  before  it  be- 
comes iireparably  weakened  by  public 
criticism  and  widespread  noncompli- 
ance. 

Many  of  us  here  today  have  been 
urged  hy  our  constituents  to  change 
the  speed  limit  law.  I  firmly  believe 
that  a  majority  of  Idahoans  favor  a 
higher  speed  limit. 

The  current  speed  limit  is  not  being 
obeyed  or  enforced.  Noncompliance  on 
the  Interstate  Highway  System  con- 
tinues to  increase.  It  only  breeds  disre- 
spect for  the  law  and  does  not  set  a 
very  good  example  for  our  citizens, 
particularly  our  young  people. 

By  not  recognizing  our  country's  re- 
gional diversity  on  our  highways,  the 


law  forces  millions  of  law-abiding  citi- 
zens into  noncompliance. 

The  federally  mandated  speed  limit 
is  an  unnecessary  and  unreasonable  in- 
trusion into  States'  rights.  Especially 
in  the  case  of  rural  States  where  there 
are  long  distances  between  towns,  it  is 
inappropriate  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  dictate  speed  limits. 

Too  many  decisions  are  made  by  the 
Federal  Government  that  could  better 
be  made  at  the  State  and  local  level. 
Highway  speed  limits  should  be  deter- 
mined by  officials  who  better  under- 
stand traffic  volumes,  road  conditions, 
and  other  local  factors  in  their  own 
areas. 

Setting  a  higher  speed  limit  on  rural 
interstates  would  allow  a  majority  of 
motorists  to  comply  with  the  law 
while  still  driving  at  safe  and  reasona- 
ble speeds. 

It  does  not  make  sense  to  have  every 
highway  in  the  country  posted  at  55 
miles  per  hour  or  below.  The  current 
law  has  served  its  original  purpose  as 
an  emergency  fuel  conservation  meas- 
ure during  the  energy  crisis  of  the  sev- 
enties. 

Adoption  of  legislation  would  also 
make  speed  limit  laws  more  enforcea- 
ble. It  would  allow  State  enforcement 
agencies  to  operate  in  a  more  efficient 
and  effective  manner  by  directing 
more  effort  and  attention  on  other 
safety  programs,  such  as  the  preven- 
tion of  drunk  driving. 

Compliance  of  any  speed  limit  de- 
pends on  the  States  for  enforcement. 
Thirty-two  percent  of  State  of  Idaho 
law  enforcement  is  being  used  on  the 
rural  interstate  where  only  22  percent 
of  the  fatal  accidents  occur. 

This  imbalance  of  resources  is  being 
caused  by  the  necessity  to  protect  Fed- 
eral funds  rather  than  to  direct  law 
enforcement  to  work  in  high  accident 
locations  on  the  noninterstate  high- 
way sections. 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion has  threatened  to  withhold  Fed- 
eral highway  funds  from  States,  found 
to  have  inadequately  enforced  the 
speed  limit.  Thus,  many  States  are 
forced  to  choose  between  saving  lives 
or  protecting  against  the  loss  of  Feder- 
al fluids. 

Furthermore,  I  do  not  believe  that 
highway  safety  would  be  adversely  af- 
fected by  raising  the  speed  limit.  In 
Idaho  where  we  have  577  miles  of 
rural  interstate  highway,  the  trend  of 
fatalities  has  held  constant  since  1979, 
while  the  speeds  have  increased  for 
the  same  period  of  time. 

The  assumption  that  an  increase  in 
the  speed  limit  from  55  mph  to  65 
mph  will  cause  an  automatic  increase 
in  fatalities  is  not  supported  in  Idaho 
by  the  last  7  years  of  data. 

We  should  not  mandate  a  65-mile- 
per-hour  speed  limit  on  all  interstate 
highways.  It  should  be  up  to  each 
State    to    determine    for    themselves 


whether  they  want  to  raise  the  speed 
limit  on  their  highways. 

Legislative  action  to  give  States  the 
authority  and  flexibility  to  determine 
safe  speeds  on  their  highways  is  long 
overdue. 

Clearly,  now  is  the  time  to  work  to- 
gether to  develop  a  national  policy 
that  better  reflects  the  different  driv- 
ing conditions  across  the  country. 

Mr.  GRAY  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Idaho  [Mr.  Craig]. 

Mr.  CRAIG.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  cannot 
pass  laws  in  this  body  that  become  the 
law  of  the  land  that  the  American 
people  will  not  volimtarily  comply 
with  and  call  that  good  law. 

UJS.A.  Today  said  today  that  84.2 
percent  of  the  American  people  said 
this  is  not  a  law  that  we  want  to  live 
with  because  it  is  not  a  practical  law. 

I  find  it  interesting  that  if  we  move 
the  55-mile-an-hoiu-  speed  limit  to  65 
miles  an  hour,  that  500  lives  will  be 
lost,  and  yet  the  same  gentleman  who 
used  that  argument  a  few  minutes  ago, 
my  colleague  from  Pennsylvania,  said, 
"But  everybody  is  already  driving  65 
miles  an  hour." 

Now  that  is  not  logic,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  is  a  smoke  screen  for  the  reality 
of  who  has  the  bucks.  That  is  the  busi- 
ness we  are  in  here,  the  bucks.  We 
have  the  bucks  so  we  have  the  power. 
We  are  telling  State  Governors  and 
State  legislatures  and  State  depart- 
ments of  transportation,  you  wlU  live 
by  our  law  because  we  know  better 
than  you. 

I  do  not  think  our  Founding  Fathers 
were  wrong  when  they  said,  "An  all  in- 
clusive consuming  central  Government 
must  be  limited  and  all  other  powers 
must  reside  with  the  States." 

Let  us  return  this  optional  power  to 
the  States  today  and  admit  that  we 
are  not  all-wise,  that  just  because  we 
have  the  buck,  we  do  not  have  all  of 
the  power.  We  do  have  responsibility 
for  safety  and  security  in  our  States 
with  our  legislatures,  with  our  depart- 
ments of  transportation. 

Let  us  be  a  little  logical  and  under- 
stand the  problems  as  they  exist  today 
and  return  to  where  we  were  but  a  few 
years  ago. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  jrield? 

Mr.  CRAIG.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  did 
the  gentleman  say  that  84  percent  of 
the  American  people  would  ask  us  to 
vote  in  favor  of  this  proposition?  Five 
out  of  six  Americans? 

Mr.  CRAIG.  Five  out  of  six  Ameri- 
cans are  telling  the  chairman  of  this 
committee  and  others  that  they  want 
the  law  to  change. 

Mr.  GRAY  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Cranx]. 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  the  resolution  by  my 


colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[B4r.  Gray]  and  express  m^preclation 
for  this  opportunity  to  comment  brief- 
ly on  the  subject. 

The  issue  has  been  raised  here  of  so- 
called  States'  rights.  We  are  celebrat- 
ing our  bicentennial  year,  and  I  think 
it  is  prudent  for  us  to  go  back  and  re- 
flect on  what  were  considered  func- 
tions for  States,  and  this  one  indispu- 
tably was.  the  question  of  controlling 
speed  limits,  until  1974.  We  departed 
from  that  on  the  false  assumption 
that  we  are  going  to  be  saving  ex- 
hausting fuel  supplies. 

The  U.S.  Geological  Survey  just  a 
year  later  came  out  and  said  that  we 
had  an  estimated  185-year  supply  at 
those  levels  of  consumption.  There  is 
no  question  in  anyone's  mind  that  It  is 
necessary  to  maintain  these  as  a 
means  of  conserving  fuel. 

Second,  that  is  an  individual  deci- 
sion. If  you  do  not  like  what  you  pay 
for  gas,  cut  your  own  limit  tHu:k  of 
your  own  volition.  But,  finally,  on  the 
question  of  saving  lives,  the  fact  of  the 
matter  is  that  as  more  and  more 
people  have  become  scofflaws,  there 
has  been  a  25-percent  reduction  in  fa- 
tality rates  with  the  escalating  speeds. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  submit  further  infor- 
mation for  the  Record. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Founding  Fathers 
wrote  the  Constitution  with  the  clear 
intent  of  limiting  the  powers  of  the 
Federal  Government.  They  believed 
that  only  by  creating  a  system  of 
checks  and  balances  at  the  Federal 
level  and  likewise  reserving  extensive 
powers  for  the  States  could  freedom 
and  soimd  government  be  created  and 
maintained.  The  U.S.  Constitution 
carefully  spells  out  this  division,  as- 
signing to  each  a  separate  and  distinct 
sphere  of  action.  The  10th  amendment 
provides  that  the  powers  not  given  to 
the  Federal  Government  be  reserved, 
or  set  aside,  for  the  States.  So  long  as 
the  States  do  not  violate  the  Constitu- 
tion, they  may  conduct  their  internal 
affairs  as  they  see  fit;  they  generally 
have  the  power  to  regulate  the  health, 
safety,  welfare,  and  behavior  of  their 
citizens.  The  Federal  Government,  on 
the  other  hand,  was  given  the  power 
to  act  for  the  Nation  as  a  whole — 
among  them  to  tax.  to  maintain  an 
army,  to  conduct  foreign  affairs,  main- 
tain a  system  of  jiistice,  and  mint  a 
currency. 

Mr.  Speaker,  setting  speed  limits 
clearly  falls  under  the  right  of  States 
to  regulate  the  health,  safety,  and  be- 
havior of  their  citizens.  I  thus  rise  in 
strong  support  of  this  concurrent  reso- 
lution to  allow  individual  State  gov- 
ernments to  set  their  own  speed  limits 
on  rural  highways.  It  is  an  important 
first  step  in  returning  to  States  the 
fuU  authority  to  set  speed  limits  on  all 
roads  within  their  territories.  Up  until 
1974,  State  governments  had  full  au- 
thority to  set  their  own  speed  limits. 
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of  their  citizens,  the  States  are  best    going  to  cost  the  Federal  Government       The  State  of  Utah  like  manv  West- 
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But  owing  to  the  oiergy  crisis,  Con- 
grsH  ttUt  it  wms  In  the  national  inter- 
eit  to  uiurp  ttaeae  State  powers  and 
enforce  a  national  speed  limit  to  save 
energy.  But  this  tisurpaticn  of  power. 
In  1BT4.  was  unjustified  since  the  Fed- 
eral Govenament  did  not  have  to  dic- 
tate uuuaeivatlon  to  a  free  people  at  a 
time  when  pump  prices  were  soaring. 

State  governments  are  simply  more 
qualified  to  set  veed  limits  than  the 
Federal  Govonment.  State  govern- 
ments are  closer  to  the  people  and 
more  aware  of  local  needs.  There  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  If  maln- 
♦■hifwy  the  S5-mile-per-hour  speed 
limit  Is  truly  a  sound  and  popular  idea. 
then  State  governments  will  do  the 
rli^t  thing  and  tn^tntAtn  the  status 
qua  Eastern  States  which  have  high 
populatlfm  densities  and  relatively  old 
roads  could  weU  retain  the  ciirrent 
9eed  limit.  But  if  Western  States 
such  as  Nevada  and  Wyoming,  which 
have  long  stretches  of  open  country 
roads  and  a  citizenry  supportive  of 
higher  speed  limits,  opt  to  raise  the 
meed  limit  then  so  be  it.  Their  elected 
officials  are  responsible  to  their  con- 
stituents and  they  understand  their 
own  local  needs  better  than  bureau- 
crats In  Washington. 

In  fact.  State  governments  must 
have  the  power  to  set  speed  limits  in 
order  to  carry  out  the  wishes  of  their 
dtlaais.  A  majority  of  drivers  in  many 
Western  States  exceed  the  55-mile-per- 
hour  speed  limit  because  they,  obvi- 
ously, dont  agree  with  it.  Roughly 
54.6  percent  of  Arizona  drivers  and 
54.2  percent  of  Nebraska  drivers,  for 
example,  drive  In  excess  of  55  miles 
per  hour.  The  liuibllity  of  these  State 
governments  to  change  the  current 
law  effectively  makes  average,  law- 
abiding  citizens  into  criminals  simply 
because  of  their  driving  habits.  As  we 
learned  from  oiu-  experience  with  pro- 
hibition, the  rule  of  law  can  only  be 
maintained  if  the  laws  reflect  the  will 
of  the  people. 

Additionally,  this  Federal  attempt  to 
save  energy  has  been  of  limited  value. 
The  55-mlles-per-hour  speed  limit 
saves  less  than  1  percent  of  the  fuel 
we  use  in  the  United  States  each  year. 
You  can  Improve  fuel  efficiency  by  1 
percent  Just  by  Increasing  the  pressure 
In  your  tires.  A  65  miles-per-hour  limit 
would  Increase  fuel  consumption  by 
^proximately  10  million  barrels  per 
year,  only  reducing  the  energy  savings 
of  the  55  miles  per  hoiu-  limit  by  17 
percent.  With  present  fossil  fuel  re- 
serves expected  to  last  well  into  the 
future,  the  issue  of  whether  the  55 
miles  per  hour  speed  limit  conserves 
energy  Is  moot.  If  conservation  of 
energy  really  is  a  concern,  alternative 
solutions  such  as  reducing  automobile 
weight  would  prove  more  pragmatic. 

In  a  recent  Wall  Street  Journal  arti- 
cle. Damon  Darlln  argued  that  the  na- 
tional speed  limit  has  had  a  minimal 
Impact  on  the  reduction  of  highway 


fatalities  this  country  has  exi>erienced 
during  the  last  15  years.  By  citing  sta- 
tlstlot  from  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation, he  indicates  that  factors 
such  as  improved  medical  service, 
better  roads  and  vehicle  characteris- 
tics, and  even  economic  factors  such  as 
recessions,  which  reduce  the  number 
of  cgrs  on  the  road,  have  had  the 
greatest  impact  on  saving  lives.  In 
fact,  as  drivers  started  ignoring  the 
double  nicUe  soon  after  it  was  insti- 
tuted the  fatality  rate  actually 
dropped  by  more  than  25  percent  In 
the  laext  decade. 

Acoording  to  a  recent  study  conduct- 
ed by  the  National  Research  Council, 
the  S5  miles-per-hour  speed  limit  may 
even  be  detrimental  to  safety  on  cer- 
tain roads.  This  happens  not  because 
going  faster  is  somehow  safer,  but  be- 
cause enforcement  of  the  speed  limit 
misaDocates  resources  away  from  less- 
safe  roads  in  favor  of  the  vastly  safer 
interstates.  For  example,  rural  inter- 
statet,  which  carry  10  percent  of  travel 
on  highways  posted  at  55  miles  per 
hour  and  which  have  the  highest  aver- 
age speeds,  only  accoiuit  for  9  percent 
of  fatalities  on  roads  posted  at  55— and 
a  much  lower  percentage  if  all  roads 
are  considered.  By  contrast,  rural  sec- 
ondary roads  carry  only  30  percent  of 
travel,  yet  account  for  38  percent  of 
fatalities. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  high  time  for  this 
body  to  pass  this  concurrent  resolu- 
tion and  start  the  process  of  returning 
to  States  their  lawful  right  to  set  their 
own  speed  limits.  The  cuarent  law 
needlessly  forces  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  intrude  into  affairs  which 
should  be  the  sole  concern  of  the 
States.  I  lu-ge  my  colleagues  to  do  the 
right  thing  and  pass  this  concurrent 
resolution  today. 

D  1710 

Mr,  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota [Mr.  Oberstak].  a  member  of 
the  oommittee. 

Mr.  OBEatSTAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
Americans  are  a  people  of  contradic- 
tions We  cherish  life,  yet  we  do  not 
seem  to  want  anyone  telling  us  how  to 
preserve  It. 

I  am  willing  to  let  the  other  guy  who 
wants  to  drive  65  or  85  kill  himself,  if 
that  is  the  choice  that  person  wants  to 
make,  but  I  do  not  want  that  car  cross- 
ing over  the  median  strip  and  going 
into  my  car  or  into  someone  else's  car 
and  destroying  someone  else's  life. 
That  is  what  happens  when  you  go  at 
that  speed. 

Fllty-five  saves  fuel.  It  also  saves 
lives.  Let  us  hear  it  from  a  Minnesota 
Highway  Patrol  officer  who  has  been 
involved  for  many  years  protecting 
lives  and  promoting  safety  on  the 
highways.  He  said: 

Jim,  It  we  raise  the  speed  limit  to  65, 
people  will  drive  75.  There  is  a  whole  gen- 
eration of  drivers  out  there  who  haven't  ex- 
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perienced  eonsistent  higher  speeds  above  55 
miles  an  hour.  They  don't  know  how  to 
handle  it. 

He  went  on  to  say: 

It's  the  Speed  over  65  that  kills.  That  is 
when  you  tee  the  torn  aortas  when  you  go 
in  to  pull  people  from  a  wreck. 

That  Is  what  we  are  talking  about, 
saving  lives,  saving  the  Innocent  who 
do  not  want  to  be  killed  by  someone 
else  whoae  car  went  out  of  control  be- 
cause they  could  not  handle  that  ex- 
cessive speed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  trying  to  save 
the  Innooent.  Let  us  keep  the  55-mlle 
speed  limit. 

Mr.  ORAT  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  \Vi  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
OekasI. 

Mr.  GBKAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  this  time  to 
me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  whether  or  not  to  raise 
the  speed  limit  is  not  the  question.  It 
is,  rather,  whether  or  not  to  allow  the 
States  to  continue  to  suffer  the  slings 
and  arrows  of  outrageous  domination 
by  the  Congress  on  States  rights. 

In  a  recent  poll  that  I  included  in 
my  questionnaire  throughout  the  dis- 
trict where  215,000  households  had 
the  opportunity  to  answer  this  ques- 
tion, we  got  a  representative  sampling 
of  more  than  15,000  responses.  The 
question  was  posed:  "Do  you  favor  a 
Federal  law  that  allows  the  States  to 
increase  the  55-mIle-per-hour  speed 
limit?" 

The  response  was  no,  39  percent. 
And  yes.  and  also  yes  but  only  on 
interstates,  a  combination  of  60  per- 
cent. 

So  the  people  in  our  area— and  I  be- 
lieve that  is  representative  of  90  per- 
cent of  the  districts  in  the  United 
States— sny  they  favor  allowing  the 
States  to  decide  their  own  fortunes 
with  respect  to  the  speed  limit. 

I  myself  am  very  wary  of  raising  the 
limit  from  55  to  65  for  personal  rea- 
sons, but  I  do  believe  I  am  properly  re- 
flecting the  substantial  majority  of 
the  people  whom  I  represent  in  sup- 
porting this  resolution  and  allowing 
Pennsylvania,  in  my  case,  and  your 
States,  in  your  case,  to  determine  the 
future  of  this  issue. 

Mr.  GRAY  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Boulter]. 

Mr.  BOULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  oiu- 
whole  defbate  today  boils  down  to  one 
point:  Who  is  best  qualified  to  make 
the  decisions  that  affect  average  citi- 
zens' dally  lives? 

This  la  no  simple  question.  In  fact, 
the  framers  of  the  Constitution  la- 
bored long  and  hard  over  this  particu- 
lar point  200  years  ago. 

Let  us  not  ignore  the  wisdom  of  the 
compromise  forged  in  the  constitution- 
al convention.  In  the  day  to  day  lives 


of  their  citizens,  the  States  are  best 
able  to,  and  should  govern. 

Rural  Texas  bears  few  similarities  to 
downtown  Manhattan.  More  vehicles 
cross  the  14th  Street  Bridge  here  in 
Washington  in  a  rush  hour  than  make 
the  drive  between  Amarlllo  and  Wich- 
ita Falls  in  my  district  in  a  month. 
Conditions  vary.  Let's  recognize  that 
conditions  among  the  several  States  do 
vary. 

In  making  our  regulations  on  other 
issues,  we  take  into  account  varying 
conditions.  We  realize  the  differences 
between  smokestack  industries  and 
cottage  industries  when  we  make  our 
commerce  laws.  Why  don't  we  on  this 
issue? 

There  is  little  doubt  in  my  mind  that 
55  saves  lives  and  fuel  in  many  metro- 
politan areas.  But  It  is  neither  effec- 
tive nor  efficient  to  make  policy  for 
the  whole  Nation  Just  by  observing  the 
conditions  in  one  region. 

Yet  that  is  precisely  what  we  have 
done.  Today,  let's  allow  the  official 
with  the  best  view  of  the  situation  to 
make  the  call.  Let's  follow  the  wisdom 
of  our  forefathers,  which  we  did  untU 
1974.  and  let  more  qualified  State  offi- 
cials make  the  best  decisions.  I  urge 
your  support  of  this  resolution. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Flor- 
ida [Mr.  Lehman]. 

Mr.  LEHMAN  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  rise  In  strong  opposition  to  the 
amendment,  and  in  support  of  retain- 
ing the  55-mile-per-hoiu-  national 
speed  limit. 

I  urge  the  Members  to  reject  the 
emotional  arguments  that  have  been 
raised  and  base  their  decisions  on 
common  sense  and  the  facts.  Anyone 
who  is  old  enough  to  remember  when 
speed  limits  were  65  miles  per  hour  or 
70  miles  per  hour  knows  that  many 
people  also  violated  those  speed  limits. 
The  main  difference  is  that  when 
those  speed  limits  were  exceeded, 
people  were  driving  at  70  to  75  miles 
per  hour  instead  of  60  miles  per  hour 
as  they  do  now. 

That  difference  is  very  important 
because,  according  to  the  National 
Safety  Council,  the  chances  of  a 
person  being  killed  in  a  car  crash  dou- 
bles with  each  10  miles  per  hour  of 
speed  over  55  miles  per  hour. 

I  think  there  is  little  about  that  if 
we  vote  to  raise  the  speed  limit  we  are 
voting  to  kill  and  main  more  people. 
The  niunber  of  additional  deaths  has 
been  estimated  by  various  groups  to  be 
between  500  to  1,000  extra  deaths  per 
year  if  we  raise  the  speed  limit  to  65 
on  the  rural  interstates. 

That  is  like  casting  a  vote  In  favor  of 
crashing  one  or  two  Boeing  747's  every 
year. 

We  must  also  consider  the  dollar 
impact  of  this  decision  as  well.  As 
chairman  of  the  Transportation  Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee  I  can  tell 
you  that  raising  the   speed   limit  is 


going  to  cost  the  Federal  Government 
more  in  terms  of  support  for  emergen- 
cy medical  services,  support  for  shock- 
trauma  care,  and  a  host  of  related 
medical  infrastructiu%  costs  that 
would  be  necessary  to  take  care  of  the 
Increased  death  and  injuries  that  will 
result  on  our  highways.  It  costs  this 
Government  enormous  sums  to  treat 
and  rehabilitate  the  Injured.  Accord- 
ing to  the  National  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences, motor  vehicle  crash  injuries 
cost  the  Federal  Government  about 
$7.5  bUllon  and  State  governments 
about  $3.5  billion  in  direct  payments 
and  revenue  losses.  The  last  thing  we 
need  now  is  to  add  to  those  costs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  from  a  moral  stand- 
point, from  a  cost  standpoint,  from  a 
common  sense  standpoint,  the  nation- 
al speed  limit  should  not  be  raised.  As 
the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  says 
the  55  speed  limit  is  "One  of  the  most 
effective  highway  safety  policies  ever 
adopted." 

I  commend  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Howabo]  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Haiooer- 
schhidt]  for  rejecting  efforts  to  raise 
the  speed  limit. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  many  laws— 
especially  traffic  laws— that  are  not 
overwhelmingly  popular.  I  do  not 
think  we  will  ever  be  able  to  convince 
all  Americans  that  this  speed  limit — or 
any  speed  limit— is  appropriate.  But 
the  fact  that  such  laws  may  be  unpop- 
ular to  some  is  not  a  good  enough 
reason  in  and  of  Itself  to  change  the 
law.  And  neither  is  the  argtunent  that 
this  law  ought  to  be  changed  because 
the  highway  patrol  doesn't  enforce  it. 
The  highway  patrol  does  not  make  na- 
tional transportation  safety  policy— 
the  Congress  does.  The  speed  limit  can 
be  adequately  enforced.  There  is  no 
secret  about  how  to  do  it. 

We  must  not  tamper  with  Important 
laws  that  save  lives.  The  proponents  of 
raising  the  speed  limit  have  not  made 
their  case. 

I  urge  the  amendment  be  defeated. 

Mr.  GRAY  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
jrield  1  minute  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Utah  [Mr.  Owens]. 

Mr.  OWENS  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  an  old  States-rlghter,  I  rise  today  to 
speak  in  support  of  the  amendment  to 
allow  the  States  flexibility  in  the  ap- 
plication of  the  Federal  interstate 
speed  limit.  I  want  to  congratulate  and 
commend  the  chairman  of  the  Public 
Works  Committee,  Mr.  Howard,  for 
accepting  the  Senate's  position  on  the 
"four  R"  formula,  which  takes  into 
consideration  the  needs  of  rwnl  States 
like  mine  to  maintain  open  highways 
with  lighter  traffic  conditions.  I  also 
commend  my  colleague  from  Utah's 
First  District.  Mr.  Hansen,  and  my 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  McCtjrdy],  and  my  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Gray] 
for  their  leadership  on  this  amend- 
ment to  permit  the  higher  speed  limit. 


The  State  of  Utah,  like  many  West- 
em  States,  has  a  few  urban  areas  scat- 
tered across  a  rural  countryside.  I  rep- 
resent the  people  of  Salt  Lake  County, 
the  principal  urban  area.  My  constitu- 
ents travel  to  and  from  work  on  inter- 
states that  will  not  be  affected  by  this 
amendment.  When  they  go  shopping, 
they  travel  on  interstates  that  will  not 
be  affected  by  this  amendment.  But 
when  they  travel  to  other  cities,  or  to 
one  of  ovir  national  parks  or  recreation 
areas,  or  out  of  State,  they  travel  on 
long,  open  stretches  of  highway.  Utah 
has  only  127  miles  of  urban  interstate, 
but  it  has  over  700  mUes  of  rural  inter- 
state with  lighter  traffic  conditions 
and  very  few  interchanges.  Why 
should  the  same  speed  limit  be  applied 
to  these  rural  stretches  of  highwasr? 

This  amendment  does  not  permit 
raising  the  speed  limit  on  urban  inter- 
state highways.  It  does  not  require 
raising  the  speed  limit  on  rural  inter- 
state highways.  This  amendment 
simply  allows  the  States,  with  rural 
areas,  flexibility  in  applying  the  speed 
limit.  It  allows  i>eople  in  States  like 
Utah  the  ability  to  travel  on  urban 
highways  at  speed  that  Is  appropriate 
for  urban  highways,  and  on  rural 
highways  at  a  speed  that  is  appropri- 
ate for  rural  highways.  I  urge  your 
support  for  the  passage  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  GRAY  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Hire- 
bars]. 

Mr.  HUBBARD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  plan 
to  vote  for  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 77  because  it  is  a  step  in  the  right 
direction  toward  returning  to  the 
States  their  Jurisdiction  In  deciding 
questions  of  highway  safety  and  speed 
limits  on  interstate  highways. 

The  day-to-day  responsibility  for 
highway  safety  rests  in  the  hands  of 
the  States.  Yet  they  cannot  make  deci- 
sions on  speed  limits  because  we  have 
a  Federal  law  that  says  if  you  permit 
your  citizens  to  travel  faster  than  55 
miles  per  hour  on  your  highways,  the 
Federal  Government  will  withhold  im- 
portant highway  fimds.  So  now,  the 
States  are  getting  smart  in  how  they 
measure  and  certify  their  citizens  are 
obeying  the  law.  As  recent  articles  In 
the  Washington  Post  have  reported. 
State  officials  are  locating  speed  meas- 
uring devices  at  points  along  inter- 
states where  lower  speeds  occur  natu- 
rally. 

This  has  tiu-ned  into  a  cat  and 
mouse  game  that  is  wasting  the  tax- 
payers' money,  money  that  could  be 
better  spent  in  safety  checks  of  trucks 
or  other  highway  safety  programs 
that  have  a  better  payoff  in  terms  of 
protecting  the  driving  public. 

An  article  in  yesterday's  USA  Today 
by  Stephen  D.  Elaston,  describes  1-94 
in  North  Dakota  sus  a  drive  with  the 
following:  "No  mountains,  curves,  or 
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it  hlllB.  and  very  Bpuse  traf- 
fic." IUb  Is  a  four-lane  highway  link- 
ing Blmarck  and  Vtoga  As  a  Member 
of  OoDfTMB  who  has  never  had  the  op- 
portunity  to  visit  North  Dakota.  I  do 
not  feel  that  I  am  in  a  position  to 
— yii«t«  to  North  Dakotans  how  fast 
they  can  drive  on  I-M.  I  am,  however, 
an  authority  on  1-24  from  Paducah  to 
Fmt  Csmpbell.  KT.  as  are  members  of 
the  Kentucky  General  Assembly.  Why 
■iwiM  Members  of  Congress  be  the 
ones  to  decide  the  qieed  limit  in  States 
whldi  many  of  us  have  never  visited? 
Many  Oovemors  and  State  legislators 
are  in  agreement  with  me  that  they 
are  the  ones  most  familiar  with  their 
State's  roads  and  should  be  the  ones 
to  set  their  own  speed  limits.  I  sincere- 
ly bdleve  that  my  senators  and  repre- 
sentatives in  the  Kentu<^  State  Leg- 
islature will  utilize  their  good  Judg- 
ment should  they  be  given  the  oppor- 
tunity to  vote  to  allow  an  increase  in 
the  speed  limit  on  rural  Interstates. 

PurUier,  my  constituents  have 
vtdoed  their  opinkms  of  the  SS-mile- 
per-hour  speed  limit.  Taking  a  sample 
of  10.000  responses  to  a  recent  Febru- 
ary 1987  questionnaire  sent  to  my  con- 
stituents, the  results  are  clear.  Seven- 
ty-two percent  of  my  Kentucky  con- 
stituents stztKigly  favor  raising  the 
interstate  q;>eed  limit  in  nonurban  sec- 
tions of  interstate  highways. 

Western  Kentudcy  Is  highly  rural. 
The  proqtect  of  driving  for  miles  on 
lightly  traveled  roads  at  55  mUes  per 
hour  is  highly  aggravating  for  my  con- 
stituents. It  is  time  that  we  return  to 
the  Individual  SUtes  their  right  to 
represent  their  residents  on  this  par- 
ticular issue. 

D  1720 

BCr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  MurthaI. 

Mr.  MURTHA.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  the  Mem- 
bers to  listen  to  this  story.  I  Just  had  a 
frlaui  of  mine  not  long  ago,  he  said.  I 
am  driving  along  at  62  miles  an  hour 
and  I  get  picked  up.  He  said,  I  cannot 
bc^eve  it;  I  have  never  had  an  accident 
in  my  life  and  I  get  picked  up  and  he 
tells  me  this  is  two  times  I  have  been 
pldced  up  in  the  same  location  and  I 
am  going  to  lose  my  license  and  they 
are  going  to  take  my  insurance  away.  I 
cannot  believe  it;  I  have  never  had  an 
accident  in  my  life. 

I  did  not  see  him  for  about  3  months 
and  I  said  where  have  you  been.  He 
said  I  have  been  in  the  hospital.  I  said 
what  happened  to  you  and  he  said 
that  I  lost  my  license  and  right  after 
that  I  am  driving  my  car  and  I  have  an 
accident.  I  do  not  have  any  Insurance 
and  I  end  up  in  the  hospital. 

It  is  obvious  what  the  moral  of  the 
story  is:  He  happened  to  be  picked  up 
when  he  was  driving  too  fast  and  this 
(me  time  when  he  did  not  expect  it.  he 


looks  up  to  answer  the  telephone,  his 
wife  called  him  to  find  out  how  he  wss 
doing  because  he  had  not  been  well 
that  morning,  he  answers  the  tele- 
phone and  has  an  accident  and  goes 
into  the  hospital. 

If  he  had  been  driving  a  Uttle  bit 
slower,  maybe  he  would  not  have  had 
that  accident.  Now.  I  am  driving  along 
many  times  and  I  see  people  passmg 
me.  These  Is  no  question  about  it;  it  Is 
frustrating.  But  I  can  remember  when 
we  passed  the  55-mlle-an-hour  speed 
limit  at  the  national  level  why  we  did 
it.  We  did  it  to  conserve  energy.  There 
is  no  question  about  it.  If  you  look  at 
the  fbcts,  it  conserves  energy. 

Now,  you  can  say  well,  let  the  person 
go  out  and  pay  for  more  if  he  wants  to 
drive  fsster.  He  gets  less  miles  per 
gallon.  That  is  not  the  point.  We  are 
right  back  where  we  started  when  it 
comes  to  the  amount  of  energy  we 
import  today.  The  facts  themselves 
say  there  are  less  accidents  when  you 
drive  slower.  The  facts  say  that  there 
is  more  conservation  when  you  drive 
slower. 

One  of  the  things  about  States 
rights  is  very  interesting.  It  is  interest- 
ing to  me  that  some  of  the  people  are 
saying  States  ought  to  have  the  right. 
I  remember  the  vote  on  letting  the 
Governors  decide  on  whether  the  Na- 
tional Guard  should  train  down  in 
Central  America.  Some  of  those  same 
people  that  are  saying  give  the  Gover- 
nors the  right  to  decide  what  the  situ- 
ation Is,  they  said.  "No,  no;  the  Feder- 
al Oovemment  has  to  decide  and  let 
those  National  Guard  people  train 
anyplace  they  want  to." 

So,  if  you  look  at  the  facts,  and  the 
facts  are  that  if  you  drive  55.  you  have 
less  of  a  chance  of  having  an  accident. 
If  you  are  Injured,  you  wUl  sustain  less 
of  an  injury.  It  will  be  less  expensive 
to  the  taxpayer  and  will  conserve 
energy. 

I  urge  the  Members  to  support  Jim 
Howard  and  Bud  Shuster  who  have 
done  such  an  outstanding  Job.  I  know, 
since  we  already  voted  for  the  bill, 
that  nobody  will  then  turn  around  and 
vote  against  this  Just  because  the  con- 
ference report  is  already  taken  care  of. 
I  know  Jim  Wright  and  Bud  Shuster 
wiU  never  forget  the  people  who  vote 
for  them. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  mention 
these  points: 

POINT  NO.  1 

First,  speed  limit  was  enacted  in  1 974  as  an 
energy  conservation  step. 

Second,  in  recent  years  we've  dismantled 
almost  the  entire  energy  priority  program,  but 
automobiles  were  always  the  biggest  user  of 
fuel,  and  the  place  where  conservation  re- 
maine  most  vital. 

Third,  energy  picture: 

In  no  month  in  1986  were  imports  less  than 
30  percent  of  our  oil  supplies;  monthly  f)igh 
was  nearly  45  percent; 

Domestic  production  is  down;  and 
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Interior  Secretary  Model  says  we'll  be  back 
in  gas  lines  in  5  years— even  if  it's  10  or  20 
years,  we'rs  headed  down  ttie  same  road  as 
ttie  1970's>-can't  afford  to  step  backward  on 
energy  conservation. 

POINT  NO.  2 

First  ttte  k>wer  speed  limit  saves  lives. 

Second,  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences 
estimates  2,000  to  4,000  lives  a  year  are 
saved  by  65  mile-per-hour  limit;  in  additnn, 
paralyzing  Injuries  are  prevented. 

Third,  al  safety  groups  t>ack  Mno  55-mile- 
per-hour  Urriit 

POINT  NO.  3 

First,  wliafs  ttie  tradeoff?  Studies  show 
raising  ttw  ispeed  limit  woukj  save  the  average 
driver  1  mifiute  per  day. 

Secorxi,  is  ttiat  woilh  ttie  loss  of  lives  and 
injuries? 

Third,  is  that  worth  the  extra  energy  con- 
sumed? 

Fourth,  i  we  raise  the  speed  limit  we  will 
be  looking  back  5  years  from  now  with  acci- 
dents and  deaths  up;  and  the  oil  noose  stowly 
tightening  around  America's  neck,  wondering 
wtiy  we  ever  raised  ttie  limit 

Mr.  GRAY  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Wyominf  [Mr.  Crkitkt]. 

Mr.  CHKNEY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  strong  support 
of  this  proposal.  We  in  the  West  are 
now  deiaonstrating  how  very  impor- 
tant this  particular  issue  is  to  us  and 
to  our  constituents.  We  are  a  deter- 
mined group  and  we  are  prepared  to 
continue  to  work  hard  to  come  up  with 
some  sort  of  agreement  that  will 
modify  the  federally  mandated  55- 
mlle-per-hour  speed  limit. 

I  think  most  people  would  agree 
that  certain  decisions  should  remain 
the  preirogative  of  the  individual 
States.  I  have  great  trust  in  State  gov- 
ernment and  believe  those  elected  offi- 
cials are  in  the  best  position  to  make 
Judgments  about  what  is  best  for  their 
particular  States.  This  is  the  case  with 
the  speed  limit.  If  you  drive  the 
stretch  of  Interstate  80  from  Chey- 
enne to  Rock  Springs— roughly  the 
same  distance  as  from  New  York  City 
to  Boston— you  will  know  how  very 
different  driving  is  in  the  West.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Wyoming  Highway  De- 
partment, the  average  daily  traffic 
count  on  this  stretch  of  road  is  6,350 
vehicles.  Compare  this  with  the  busy 
New  York  to  Boston  corridor  of  Route 
95.  There  is  one  spot  on  Route  95  near 
Bridgeport,  CT,  where  the  average 
dally  traffic  count  is  141,000  vehicles. 
Our  Western  nu^  interstates  are  un- 
crowded,  straight  and  safe.  The  legis- 
lators in  Cheyenne  know  this— Just  as 
the  legislators  in  Hartford  know  the 
conditions  on  Route  95.  In  fact,  the 
Wyoming  Legislature  passed  a  resolu- 
tion during  this  past  session  which 
urges  us  to  return  this  power  to  the 
States.  This  resolution  gives  States  the 
option  of  raising  the  speed  limit  on 


rural  interstates  and  I  think  it's  a  step 
in  the  right  direction. 

Mr.  GRAY  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman 
from  Nebraska  [Mrs.  Smith]. 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Nebraska.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  virge  my  colleagues  to 
vote  "yes"  on  this  provision.  Vote  to 
turn  the  business  of  malting  traffic 
laws  back  to  the  States. 

We  do  not  ask  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment repeal  the  55-mlle-per-hour 
speed  limit  altogether,  or  that  the 
States  be  required  to  raise  the  speed 
limit  to  65.  We  do  ask  that  the  States 
tie  given  the  right  to  determine  for 
themselves  whether  65  miles  per  how- 
is  more  appropriate  than  55  on  certain 
rural  interstates. 

The  question  at  hand  is  whether  the 
States  can  be  trusted  to  make  the  t>est 
decision  about  the  appropriate  speed 
limits  for  their  interstates,  or  whether 
we  in  Washington  should  have  to 
make  that  decision  for  the  States.  I 
think  that  the  closer  to  home  those 
decisions  are  made,  the  better. 

According  to  the  Nebraska  Depart- 
ment of  Roads,  76  percent  of  Nebraska 
drivers  exceeded  the  55-mile-per-hour 
speed  limit  on  interstate  highways  in 
1985. 

This  is  not  because  Nebraska  drivers 
are  scofflaws,  or  because  Nebraskans 
have  no  interest  in  highway  safety. 

It's  because  Nebraska  interstates  are 
designed  to  be  driven  on  at  70  miles 
per  hour,  and  because  a  driver  can 
travel  from  one  end  of  the  State  to  the 
other  without  turning  his  steering 
wheel  more  than  5  degrees  in  either 
direction.  It  Just  doesn't  make  sense  to 
drive  55  miles  per  hour  on  Nebraska 
interstates. 

And  of  course,  what  is  appropriate 
for  Nebraska  is  not  necessarily  appro- 
priate for  California,  Pennsylvania,  or 
New  Jersey.  But  a  federally  mandated, 
uniform  speed  limit  assumes  that  driv- 
ing conditions  are  the  same  in  every 
region  of  the  country— and  that's  Just 
not  the  case. 

I  think  this  provision  addresses  this 
problem.  This  provision  would  allow- 
not  require— the  individual  States  to 
increase  the  speed  limit  to  65  miles  per 
hour,  but  only  on  interstate  routes  in 
rural  areas.  The  speed  limit  would  be 
increased  only  if  the  Governor  ap- 
proves of  the  increase  and  if  the  inter- 
states are  of  sufficient  quality  to  bear 
traffic  at  higher  speed. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  sensible,  rea- 
sonable things  to  come  to  this  floor  in 
a  long  time.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
vote  "yes." 

Mr.  GRAY  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona  [Mr.  KolbeI. 

Mr.  KOLBE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  the  dubious  dis- 
tinction today  of  discussing  the  speed 
limit  issue  from  the  perspective  of  a 


representative  of  the  only  State  in  the 
Union  that's  been  fined  for  noncompli- 
ance with  the  national  maTimnm 
speed  limit  law.  In  fact,  we've  been  in 
noncompliance  in  2  of  the  last  4  years. 
According  to  the  research  of  the  Na- 
tional Safety  Council,  you'd  guess  that 
our  fatality  rate  on  Arizona  rural 
interstates,  where  our  drivers  are  most 
likely  to  break  the  speed  limit,  would 
have  risen  noticeably.  I'm  afraid  it's 
Just  not  so. 

In  1982.  my  State  passed  what  is 
called  the  "petty  offense  law."  With 
this,  anyone  driving  between  56  and  65 
miles  per  hour  is  fined  $15  and  given 
no  points  on  their  driver's  license- 
hardly  a  fine  at  all.  The  average  high- 
way speed  in  Arizona  has  been  steadily 
increasing  ever  since.  But  I  think  it's 
very  revealing  that  in  the  4  years  since 
passage  of  the  petty  offense  law,  the 
death  rates  on  our  rural  interstates 
fell  by  55  percent  compared  to  the  4 
years  prior  to  enactment  of  the  law. 
The  lesson  here  is  clear.  You  can  take 
your  random  statistical  estimates,  and 
it  Just  doesn't  compare  to  actual  reali- 
ty. 

Fifty-five  miles  per  hoiu-  only  saves 
lives  in  areas  where  traffic,  road  condi- 
tions, and  the  whole  variety  of  factors 
detract  from  overall  road  safety.  We're 
not  proposing  raising  the  speed  limit 
where  it's  not  appropriate.  There  are 
areas  where  it  is.  But  there  are  many 
areas  where  it  isn't  and  to  base  a  Fed- 
eral enforcement  program  on  an  arbi- 
trary speed  limit  is  an  injustice  to 
States  like  Arizona,  where  conditions 
allow  for  higher  speeds  without  a  com- 
mensurate decrease  in  safety. 

There  are  other  aspects  that  don't 
make  sense.  The  compliance  monitor- 
ing sites  in  Arizona  and  everywhere  in 
the  coimtry  are  located  randomly.  In 
Arizona,  14  of  the  37  sites  are  located 
in  areas  where  there  is  no  speed  limit 
enforcement  by  our  highway  patrol. 
The  highway  patrol  must  concentrate 
enforcement  in  areas  where  speed  con- 
tributes to  fatalities.  We  have  moni- 
tors in  areas  where  traffic  is  so  light 
and  accident  experience  is  so  low  that 
we  cannot  afford  the  manpower  in 
those  areas.  This  makes  no  sense. 

Highway  patrol  discretion  is  another 
example  of  how  this  law  has  failed  in 
Arizona.  The  Arizona  Highway  Patrol 
originally  had  a  policy  that  motorists 
exceeding  60  miles  per  hour  would  be 
given  a  citation  automatically.  But 
their  policy  and  reality  were  two  sepa- 
rate things.  In  actuality,  the  number 
of  vehicles  exceeding  65,  where  en- 
forcement is  necessary  and  important, 
was  adequate  to  keep  the  patrol  busy. 
As  a  result,  motorists  driving  between 
55  and  65  have  been  totally  ignored  by 
the  highway  patrol. 

When  Congress  passes  laws  that  the 
people  won't  obey  and  our  policemen 
can't  enforce,  we  can  either  blame  the 
people  or  we  can  blame  the  law.  As  a 
representative  of  the  people  of  Arizo- 


na, it's  clear  to  me  what  the  people  are 
saj^lng.  It's  time  to  change  the  law. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Wylie]. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  resolution  that  would,  in  my  mind 
put  motorists  on  a  collision  cotune 
with  Increased  traffic  fatalities  and  in- 
juries. As  we  debate  whether  to  in- 
crease the  speed  limits  on  rural  inter- 
state highways,  an  undeniable  statistic 
looms  large.  Lower  speed  limits  on  oiu* 
highways  have  led  to  fewer  deaths  and 
fewer  serious  injuries. 

In  Ohio,  the  Department  of  High- 
way Safety  and  the  State  Highway 
Patrol  strongly  support  keeping  the 
speed  limit  at  55  miles  per  hour.  The 
statistics  in  Ohio  vividly  illustrate  the 
effectiveness  of  the  55  speed  limit  in 
reducing  highway  deaths  and  injuries. 

In  addition,  the  American  Trucking 
Association  has  gone  on  record  In  sup- 
port of  the  55  mlle-per-hour  speed 
limit.  Again,  safety  is  the  reason  cited 
for  keeping  the  present  speed  limit. 
According  to  the  transportation  re- 
search board,  4.334  lives  have  heen 
saved  and  73,711  injuries  prevented  in 
motor  carrier  accidents  as  a  result  of 
the  55  speed  limit  over  the  past  11 
years. 

For  the  8-year  period  before  the  na- 
tional 55  mile-per-hour  speed  limit  law 
was  enacted,  rural  interstate  highway 
traffic  deaths  in  Ohio  averaged  105 
each  year.  For  the  12  years  since,  the 
death  toll  has  been  cut  nearly  in  half, 
to  an  average  of  57  deaths  each  year. 
Total  rural  highway  traffic  deaths  in 
Ohio  reflect  similar  dramatic  savings 
of  life  during  this  same  period.  From 
1962  to  1973,  Ohio  rural  traffic  deaths 
averaged  1,588  annually.  Since  1974. 
the  average  has  dropped  to  1.172 
deaths  annually. 

Clearly,  the  55  mile-per-hour  speed 
limit  has  proven  to  be  one  of  the  most 
effective  tools  ever  introduced  in  traf- 
fic safety  management  and  it  has  the 
full  support  of  law  enforcement  au- 
thorities across  Ohio. 

Another  compelling  reason  for  keep- 
ing the  55  speed  limit  is  the  need  for 
energy  conservation.  Memories  of  the 
gas  lines  in  the  1970's  must  not  be  for- 
gotten. Our  Nation's  dependence  on 
foreign  oil  is  again  on  the  rise,  thanks 
in  large  measure  to  increased  con- 
sumption and  decreased  domestic  drill- 
ing and  exploration. 

Let's  not  foolishly  plunge  into  an- 
other energy  crisis  simply  because  we 
lack  the  foresight  to  conserve.  I  can 
speak  from  personal  experience  that 
driving  55  miles  per  hour  is  a  gas 
saver.  By  keeping  the  55-mile-per-hour 
speed  limit,  we  will  conserve  on  fuel. 

Twelve  years  ago.  Congress  chose  to 
make  the  55  mile-per-hour  speed  limit 
permanent  because  it  believed  the  sav- 
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IncB  of  Utm  «m  far  more  important 
than  any  ottier  eonaidnation.  Today 
thai  eouldenitlan  ihould  not  be 
chaBgwL  Today,  we  have  the  opportu- 
nity to  affirm  our  nimMrt  for  this 
proven  Ufeaaver.  -Our  dtlaens  are 
ooanttnc  on  ui  to  act  wisely. 

a  1730 

Ifr.  ORAT  of  Illinois.  Mr.  I^>eaker,  I 
yield  2  mtnutes  to  the  distinguished 
■entlewaman  from  Nevada  [Mrs. 
YvcumawvcaLi. 

lin.  VUCANOVICH.  Mr.  ^»eaker.  I 
rise  taa  strong  suppcat  of  this  resolu- 
tkm  wlildi  will  allow  States  the  oppor- 
tunity to  increaae  the  veed  limit  on 
rural  Interstates  to  65  miles  per  hour. 
TUs  amendment  does  not  mandate  an 
Increaae  In  the  qpeed  limit.  It  allows 
States  the  opportunity  to  increase  the 
speed  limit  to  65  miles  per  hour  on 
those  rural  Interstates  that  they,  the 
States.  deCennlne  are  capable  of  han- 
dUng  an  Increase  In  veed.  This  is 
where  the  decision  should  be  made— 
by  the  Govemon  and  State  legislators 
who  know  their  States  and  know  the 
roads  on  which  the  qieed  can  be  in- 
creased safely. 

Today,  the  House  of  Representatives 
win  cast  a  historic  vote  to  correct  a 
law  which  has  beotune  impossible  to 
support.  A  good  law  is  one  which 
serves  a  purpose  and  fulfills  a  need.  A 
bad  law  is  ixie  irtiich  is  ignored  to  the 
extent  that  it  beonnes  unenforceable. 
Anyone  who  drives  on  interstate  high- 
ways knows  that  the  S5-mlle-per-hour 
■peed  limit  has  turned  our  country 
Into  a  Natkm  of  lawbreakers.  This 
vote  represents  the  first  step  to  cor- 
rect the  situation. 

Many  here  today  have  stated  that 
the  55-mIle-per-hour  speed  limit  has, 
since  Its  enactment  in  1974,  drastically 
decreased  fatalities  on  our  Nation's 
hlitiways.  I  wOl  not  dispute  that  lower 
speeds  have  ocmtributed  to  lower  fa- 
talities. However,  I  do  believe  that 
other  factors  have  also  contributed  to 
reduced  fatalities  during  the  same 
time  period.  Several  studies  have  been 
done  on  this  Issue.  The  point  of  these 
studies  is  that  decreased  fatality  rates 
on  our  Natkm's  highways  are  not 
scdely  the  result  of  lower  speed  limits. 
Certainly,  traveling  at  a  slower  rate  of 
meed  can  and  does  contribute  to  a 
lessening  of  the  severity  of  many  colli- 
sions. However,  improvements  in  road 
construction,  improvements  in  auto- 
mobile engineering,  mandatory  seat- 
belt  laws,  and  the  national  war  against 
drunk  drivers  also  play  a  significant 
and  important  role  in  highway  safety. 

The  opponents  of  an  Increase  in  the 
speed  limit  are  saying  that  if  we  raise 
the  speed  limit.  It  will  Just  cause  mo- 
torists to  exceed  the  new  speed  limit  in 
the  same  numbers.  I  don't  think  so.  I 
think  that  If  we  set  the  speed  limit  re- 
alistically, drivers  win  respect  the  law 
and  law  enforoenmit  officers  wiU  en- 
force the  65-mIle-per-hour  speed  limit. 


I  personally  believe  that  setting  the 
speod  limit  is  best  left  up  to  the 
States,  whose  highway  patrols  are 
chacged  with  enforcement  of  the  law. 
In  spite  of  this,  I'm  willing  to  compro- 
mise with  this  amendment,  because  I 
think  that  it  is  one  which  all  of  us, 
from  the  urban  East  to  the  wide  open 
spaoes  in  the  West,  can  live  with. 

I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  vote  for 
this  amendment,  and  to  take  this  Im- 
portant step  to  allow  motorists  on 
rural  Interstates  to  live  within  the  law. 

Mr.  GRAY  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Colorado  [Mr. 
SkacgsI. 

Mr.  SKAGGS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  the 
Houas  of  Representatives  to  join  the  Senate 
in  voting  to  give  States  the  option  to  raise  to 
65  rsiles  per  hour  the  speed  limit  on  rural 
interstate  highways. 

Ois  national  policy  should  be  designed  to 
striita  the  best  balance  among  our  goals  of 
saving  lives,  saving  energy,  making  travel  con- 
venient, and  respecting  the  sound  judgment  of 
our  States.  These  goals  are  no  different  from 
those  we  had  in  1974,  when  the  55-miie-per- 
hour  natkxial  speed  Kmit  was  adopted,  but  we 
krww  more  now  than  we  dkl  then,  and  we  can 
strike  a  better  balance  today. 

We  rMjw  have  13  years  of  experierwe  with 
tfie  55-miie-per-hour  speed  limit  arxi  a  dozen 
studies  on  it  We  know  that  It  has,  in  most  re- 
spects, served  our  lotion  well.  On  most 
roads.  It  is  the  t)est  way  to  save  lives,  save 
energy,  arxl  make  travel  convenient  That  is 
wtiy  I  makes  sense  to  retain  the  55-mile-per- 
hour  Nmit  for  fuHy  94  percent  of  Vne  roads  now 
subject  to  it — urban  arxl  suburt)an  interstates, 
arxl  rural  highways  ottier  ttian  interstates — as 
wrill  be  done  if  we  adopt  the  Senate  proviskxi. 

We  also  know,  from  our  personal  experi- 
ence arxl  from  tlie  vie«vs  of  transportatton  ex- 
perts, tfiat  our  rural  interstates,  espectaJly 
tttose  in  the  West  are  different  from  other 
roads.  Only  these  rural  interstates,  whKh 
make  up  about  6  percent  of  the  Natkxi's  high- 
ways, woukj  tw  affected  tiy  ttie  proposal 
t>efoie  us.  But  these  rural  interstates  are 
uraque  and  shouM  be  treated  differently. 

The  first  arxl  irxjst  important  way  rural  inter- 
states differ  from  other  roads  is  that  they  are 
safer.  AmerKa's  airaJ  interstates  are  ttie 
safest  roads  ever  built— so  much  so  that 
keeping  ttie  speed  limit  at  55  miles  per  hour 
doMT't  make  them  rTHx:h  safer.  As  Lowell  B. 
Jackson,  the  executive  director  of  the  Cotora- 
do  Dspctftment  of  Highways,  stated  in  a  letter 
to  me  last  week: 

Concemins  highway  safety,  the  fatalities 
on  Colorado's  rural  Interstates  have  re- 
mained fairly  constant  over  the  past  two 
decades,  with  or  without  the  55  mph  speed 
limit  *  *  *.  Thus  it  would  seem— if  the  speed 
limit  is  raised  on  the  rural  Interstate  high- 
ways only — there  would  be  minimal  impact 
concerning  bigway  safety. 

Tl«  secorxl  way  rural  interstates  are  unique 
is  ttiat  they  are  used  prlmaniy  t>y  people  driv- 
ing long  distances.  The  advants^es  of  rsising 
the  9)eed  limit  wouM  t>e  even  greater  than  on 
roads  used  for  shorter  trips,  wtiere  the  time 
saved  woukJ  usually  just  be  a  minute  or  two 


per  trip.  This  is  especially  so  in  the  West 
wtiere  the  dMancas  between  populatxxi  cen- 
ters arxl  ottter  destinatkHis  is  greater.  The  dis- 
tance betjteen  Denver  and  Salt  Lake  City  is 
greater  than  the  dMance  between  Washing- 
ton, DC,  arxl  Detroit 

Rnaily,  the  measure  we  are  voting  on  today 
wouM  not  itself  rsise  the  speed  limit  but 
wouM  inslMd  authorize  ttie  States  to  do  so.  I 
am  confMant  that  the  States  care  as  much  as 
ttie  Federal  Government  does  atxxjt  protect- 
ing peopM's  lives,  and  will  exercise  care  arxl 
restraint  when  they  deckle  whKh  njral  inter- 
states ara  safe  enough  to  accommodate 
faster  trainc.  This  was  emphasized  by  Mr. 
Jackson  irt  his  letter  to  me: 

The  Institute  of  Transportation  Engineers 
CITE]  adopted  the  following  policy  in  1985: 
"It  la  the  policy  of  the  ITE  to  support  ex- 
ceptions to  the  national  maximum  speed 
limit  of  $5  mph  when  traffic  engineering 
and  safety  studies  clearly  indicate  that  the 
lienefits,  including  safety,  will  be  higher 
than  the  Identifiable  adverse  impacts."  A 
special  ITE  task  force  was  formed  and  re- 
cently developed  suggested  guidelines  to 
help  determine  where  the  55  mph  speed 
Umlt  could  l>e  raised  *  *  *. 

One  of  the  recommendations  I  found  to  be 
especially  Important  deals  with  engineering 
and  traffic  studies.  The  ITE  task  force 
stresses,  "It  Is  important  that  each  potential 
(highway)  segment  l>e  thoroughly  analyzed, 
with  relevant  roadway  conditions,  traffic 
characteristics,  operational  features  and 
safety  coasideratlons  adequately  dociunent- 
ed. 

This  communicatkxi  from  Cokxado's  top 
highviray  official  makes  it  dear  that  my  State 
will  be  careful  to  raise  the  speed  limit  only 
where  kx:al  conditkxn  make  it  appropriate.  I 
believe  otiter  States  will  as  well. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  can  learn  from  our  experi- 
ence and  from  the  experts,  arxl  safely  raise 
the  speed  limit  on  selected  rural  interstates.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  voting  to 
make  ttiis  change  in  our  natwnal  polk:y. 

Mr.  GRAY  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  suoh  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Montana  (Mr. 
Maklshxe).       

Mr.  MARLENEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  support  of  this  very  important 
amendment  for  the  people  of  the 
West. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  we  have  an  opportunity 
to  overturn  the  most  ignored  and  ineffective 
law  in  Amenca- the  55-mile-per-hour  speed 
limit 

Established  through  blackmail,  and  main- 
tained through  coerskm,  ttie  natnnal  55-mile- 
per-hour  l«w  has  been  more  wkiely  disobeyed 
than  prohixtion  was  60  years  ago. 

The  big  argument  tossed  around  in  support 
of  the  5Smile-per-hour  limit  is  that  it  saves 
lives.  Sure  it  does.  So  let's  all  stow  down  fur- 
ther. Lef  s  all  walk.  Get  rid  of  cars  and  walk. 
Thaf  s  about  as  safe  as  you  can  get  Better 
yet  let* s  crawl— there's  less  chance  of  acci- 
dents. 

Lef  s  owertum  the  unneeded,  unwanted  arxl 
disobeyed  55-mil»i)er-hour  speed  limit  Just 
like  prohibitkxi,  the  55-mile-per-hour  is  a  failed 
Federal  experiment 

If  s  time  to  turn  over  State  highway  safety  to 
those  people  wtx)  know  it  best  the  States.  I 
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have  consistantly  fought  to  repeal  the  natkxiai 
speed  limit  arxl  I  have  kitroduced  legislatkxi 
repealing  ttie  55-mile-per-hour  speed  limit 
Each  State  shoukl  be  alk>wed  to  establish  its 
own,  rightful  speed  limit  law.  States  rights  dk:- 
tate  each  State  to  be  allowed  to  set  its  own 
speed  Kmit  arxl  States  rights  also  dkrtate  we 
abolish  any  law  established  through  blackmail. 

Lef  8  not  limit  ttie  speed,  rather  let's  limit 
Federal  involvement  in  State's  rights.  In 
recent  years,  as  Montanans  continued  to 
Ignore  the  Federal  force-fed  55-mile-per-hour 
speed  limit  law  in  record  numbers.  And  wtiat 
were  ttie  results?  Fewer  Montanans  were 
killed  in  traffic  accxlents  than  any  year  sirxx 
1960. 

Today  over  40  percent  of  ttie  Natk>n's  driv- 
ers igrxxe  ttie  speed  limit  Lef  s  not  continue 
to  ignore  ttiis  problem  of  wkJespread  disre- 
spect for  this  Federal  law,  let's  get  rid  of  55. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia  [Mr.  Rahall]. 

Mr.  RAHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has 
been  often  said  around  here  that 
whenever  all  else  fails,  just  look  at  the 
facts. 

I  submit  that  this  is  the  only  issue 
that  we  will  debate  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  in  which  the  facts  are 
clearly  on  only  one  side.  They  cannot 
be  misconstrued  or  used  by  both  sides 
to  bring  out  a  point. 

The  facts  show  that  55  saves  lives. 
That  fact  alone  should  make  this  vote 
the  most  simple  one  in  the  session  for 
all  of  us. 

The  issue  is  mere  minutes  shaved 
versus  lives  saved.  Let  us  not  ignore 
that.  Let  us  not  ignore  the  fact  that 
with  the  States  having  the  flexibility 
as  the  resolution  would  call  for  that 
there  would  be  indeed  Increased  pres- 
sure upon  States  that  should  not  raise 
their  speed  limit  to  65  miles  an  hour  to 
do  Just  that  if  all  their  neighboring 
States  are  raising  their  speed  limit  to 
65  miles  per  hour. 

We  are  actually  talking  about,  Mr. 
Speaker,  speed  limits  of  75  or  80  miles 
per  hour.  That  is  the  real  issue  here 
today,  because  we  know  truly  that  if 
we  raise  the  speed  limit  to  65  that  that 
is  the  speed  limit  Individuals  will  be 
driving.  I  urge  that  we  keep  it  at  55. 

The  option  we  have  before  us  today 
is  especially  objectionable.  What  we 
are  voting  on  today  is  whether  or  not 
to  allow  States  to  raise  their  speed 
limit  with  no  additional  safety  or  com- 
pliance standards. 

Keep  in  mind  that  this  is  an  entirely 
different  provision  than  the  one  de- 
feated last  Congress  which  would  have 
instituted  a  pilot  project  to  raise  the 
speed  limit  in  limited  areas  for  a  limit- 
ed period  of  time. 

In  my  home  State  of  West  Virginia, 
we  have  407  miles  of  rural  interstate 
highways  which  could  be  affected  by 
this  provision.  As  anyone  who  has  ever 
traveled  in  this  moimtainous  State 
well  knows,  many  of  our  roads  have 
extremely  steep  grades  and  severe 
curves.    And   anyone   who    has    ever 


made  that  memorable  trip  in  the  rain 
and  fog  from  Charleston  to  Beckley 
along  the  West  Virginia  Turnpike  can 
testify  to  the  advisability  of  slower, 
safe  speed  limits.  It  is  for  obvious  rea- 
sons that  West  Virginia's  1986  compli- 
ance rate  for  the  55-niile-per-hour 
s]}eed  limit  was  the  best  in  the  Nation 
at  approximately  75  percent. 

Mr.  GRAY  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
jrleld  1  minute  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Luh- 
grzhI. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is 
a  prime  example  of  Just  how  far  re- 
moved the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  is  from  the  people  they  repre- 
sent. Oftentimes  we  are  asked,  "Just 
how  far  are  you  removed  from  us?" 

This  shows  that  we  are  about  32.000 
feet  removed  from  them.  That  is,  most 
Members  of  Congress  because  of  our 
requirement  to  get  back  to  our  dis- 
tricts and  back  here  to  Washington, 
DC,  take  the  airplane.  We  are  flying 
above  it  all.  We  are  flying  above  the 
West.  We  are  not  there  as  the  average 
American  is  with  his  family  trying  to 
drive  to  a  national  park  and  when 
people  say  that  it  is  more  dangerous  to 
go  65,  what  is  the  danger  factor  if  you 
require  them  to  go  55  instead  of  65 
when  they  are  going  550  miles?  That 
adds  an  additional  m  hours  to  driv- 
ing. Is  someone  going  to  tell  me  that 
adding  an  additional  hour  and  a  half 
at  the  end  of  a  driving  day  does  not 
make  it  more  unsafe? 

This  is  a  fundamental  question.  Are 
you  going  to  allow  people  to  do  what 
they  want  to  do  in  a  reasonable  fash- 
ion through  their  elected  Representa- 
tives? 

It  may  be  something  in  New  Jersey 
and  Washington,  DC.  It  is  very  differ- 
ent in  Nevada,  California,  Arizona,  and 
Utah. 

Let  us  Just  be  truthful  with  the 
people  and  let  them  have  something 
that  they  want,  a  little  bit  of  freedom. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia  [Mr.  Wise]. 

Mr.  WISE.  Bfr.  Speaker,  I  also  rise  in 
opposition  to  this  amendment. 

I  do  not  understand  why  we  are  driv- 
ing 75  to  get  this  thing  done  when 
there  is  no  need  to  do  it.  For  those 
who  are  concerned  that  they  will  not 
have  a  chance  to  really  work  on  65, 
and  I  can  see  some  situations  in  rural 
West  Virginia  that  interstate  traffic 
might  bear  that,  but  I  know  also  that 
the  Public  Works  Committee  has  kept 
its  word.  The  Public  Works  Committee 
today  began  holding  hearings  on  this 
very  subject.  Hearings  that  will  bring 
out  the  information  we  need  to  make 
an  informed  decision. 

I  also  know  that  what  you  are  voting 
on  today  is  not  what  you  voted  on  a 
few  months  ago.  That  was  much  more 
restrictive.  This  would  open  it  up. 

Why  not  hold  the  hearings?  Why 
not   see    what   safety   considerations 


there  are,  what  fuel  considerations 
there  are;  for  instance,  like  the  De- 
partment of  Energy  stiuly  Just  yester- 
day that  sajrs  that  by  1990  we  will  be 
50  percent,  not  38  percent  like  we  were 
in  the  seventies,  but  SO  percent  de- 
pendent upon  foreign  oil  sources.  Let 
us  get  all  that  data  in  and  then  act  on 
65  and  make  it  a  safe  bill  as  well  as 
one  that  also  deals  with  our  fuel  con- 
sumption and  our  other  probl^ns.  We 
can  make  the  adjustments  that  are 
necessary,  but  I  think  we  could  do  it  in 
a  little  more  orderly  fashion. 

Mr.  GRAY  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
3ield  1  minute  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Drkikr]. 

Mr.  DREIER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  Just  would  like  to  make  a 
couple  of  very  quick  points.  In  the 
State  of  California  both  the  highway 
patrol  and  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation, both  of  which  have  a  com- 
mitment to  safety  that  certainly  paral- 
lels the  commitment  that  we  have,  are 
in  support  of  increasing  the  speed 
limit  on  certain  highways. 

It  has  also  become  very  clear  that  we 
in  this  House  are  not  the  ones  who 
will  be  responsible  for  enforcement.  It 
will  lie  with  the  States. 

I  l>elieve  we  have  a  strong  obligation 
to  let  them  play  a  role  in  the  decision- 
making process. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  In  support  of  this  amerxl- 
ment  to  give  to  the  States  more  discretxxi  in 
setting  speed  limits.  We  have  spent  nearly  as 
much  time  studying  and  debating  ttiis  issue  as 
we  have  Issues  of  natxxial  security.  Today, 
once  again,  we  will  trade  statistKS  showing 
how  55  has  or  has  not  saved  lives,  wtiettier 
ttie  fuel  savings  are  signifKant  wtiettier  ttie 
public  really  supports  ttie  current  speed  limit 
ad  infinitum. 

Some  points  are  not  ki  questk>n,  however. 
For  one,  interstates  comprise  only  atxxJt  7 
percent  of  all  U.S.  highways,  and  ttie  rural 
portions  on  wtik:h  ttie  speed  Kmit  oouW  t>e 
raised  are  an  even  smaller  portxxi.  We  are 
not  talking  about  a  wtx)lesale  abarxlonment  of 
the  national  speed  limit — only  permitting  some 
flexibility  on  a  small  portion  of  our  higtiways. 

Second,  we  stxxjkj  remember  ttiat  wtiatever 
speed  limit  we  decide  to  set  we  wront  have  to 
enforce  It — the  States  wrill.  Apparently,  ttiey 
are  finding  55  unenforceable  on  some  roads. 
Why  don't  we  defer  to  ttieir  judgmenf? 

Opponents  of  this  amendment  have  gone 
so  far  as  to  state  ttiat  t>y  giving  ttie  States 
more  control  over  ttiis  matter,  we  will  be  di- 
rectly responsible  for  5,000  deaths.  That  is 
pure  at>surdity,  and  State  auttxxities  krxiw 
better.  The  director  of  the  South  Dakota  High- 
wray  Patrol  said  It  best 

Why  must  I  have  a  trooper  stationed  on 
an  interstate  at  ten  in  the  morning  worried 
atwut  a  guy  driving  sixty  on  a  system  de- 
signed for  seventy? 

He  wonders.  He  points  out  that  the  same 
trooper  couM  be  out  on  a  Friday  night  watch- 
ing for  drunk  drivers,  a  prot>lem  wtvch  we 
have  acknowledged  causes  mom  fatalities 
ttian  speeding  itself. 
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bi  my  own  SlKto  of  CiMfomis.  which  has 
mora  c««  tun  «iy  otMT  SMa,  both  the  high- 
w^f  paM  and  tw  Dapntrmnl  of  Trwtsporta- 
ion  haw*  andnwd  laWno  the  apawl  Imtt  to 
66  on  oertrin  Wg^wwy.  I  brieve  thet  thoee 
tQ/mtim  hnoer  beOar  thwi  thie  txxly  which 
nadaoouU  hawla  ilgNly  higher  speeds.  I 
tttair  oonvnitnMnt  to  safety  is  no 


enoHgfr— tars  g^ 
i  i«ge  my 


long 

■seMWy  a  cfianoe  to  woric 
to  vote  fof  ttiis  amend- 


lir.  DAUB.  Mr.  ^>eaker,  I  rise  in 
■upport  of  thia  reaoluUon  to  allow 
SUtea  to  raiae  the  speed  limit  from  55 
to  66  mfles  per  hour  on  interstate 
hlghwajKB  outside  urtMuilaed  areas  of 
50,000  ptHNiIaUoD  or  more.  Nebraskans 
have  written  to  me  to  urge  me  to  sup- 
port an  increase  of  the  speed  limit  by 
a  S-to-1  majority. 

ICr.  Speaker.  Federal  Highway  Ad- 
ministration statistics  indicate  that 
54.2  percent  of  the  vehicles  In  Nebras- 
ka exceed  the  55-mfle-an-hour  speed 
limit.  However,  this  Is  not  the  result  of 
Nebraskans  bdng  any  less  law  abiding 
than  other  fcdkB  in  the  country— it  is 
the  result  of  an  outdated  Federal  man- 
date that  unneoeasarily  constrains  ve- 
hicles In  rural  areas  like  Nebraska. 

By  givtaig  the  Oovemors  the  discre- 
tion to  Increaae  the  speed  limit  only 
on  rural  interstates  outside  urban 
areas  of  50.000  or  more,  we  do  not  con- 
travene safety  considerations.  The  55- 
mUe-per-hour  speed  limit  will  be  main- 
tained In  densely  populated  areas,  and 
I  have  utmost  faith  in  the  Oovemors 
to  act  with  reqMoslblllty  and  discre- 
tion in  designating  stretches  of  inter- 
state for  an  increaae  from  55  to  65. 

Mr.  I%>eaker.  allowing  the  States  to 
dedde  on  the  veed  limit  issue  restores 
federalism  ideals  and  wlU  allow  those 
individuals  traveling  on  rural  inter- 
states to  use  their  time  more  effective- 
ly. I  urge  the  Members'  support. 

Mr.  GRAY  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  2  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  apologize  for  the  con- 
fusion, but  we  asked  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma  to  close 
the  debate  on  our  side  and  out  of  def- 
erence to  our  dear  chairman,  he  is 
going  to  actually  close  the  overall 
debate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  this  is  a  very 
difficult  vote  for  some  Members  be- 
cause certainly  when  it  comes  to 
safety  and  losing  lives,  this  is  a  matter 
tliat  otnoems  all  of  us:  but  let  me  tell 
you  that  as  late  as  this  morning  at  11 
o'clock,  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
n.8.  Department  of  Transportation 
appeared  before  our  committee  and 
here  Is  a  oapy  of  his  testimony.  His 
name  is  Philip  Haseltine.  He  is  the 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary,  n.S.  De- 
partment of  Transportation.  He  is 
quoting  a  1984  study  by  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences.  Now,  who  do  we 
want  to  believe?  People  pick  things 
out  of  newqMvwrs.  people  hear  this. 


people  hear  that,  talking  to  this 
person  and  that  person,  here  is  a  study 
conducted  by  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  and  here  is  what  they  said: 

Wa  have  no  data  which  specifically  sup- 
ports or  disputes  the  500  lives  estimate. 

That  has  been  bandied  around. 
D  1740 

In  closing  arguments  we  are  going  to 
hear  all  kinds  of  numbers.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, what  is  causing  the  carnage  on  the 
highwasrs  of  America  is  primarily 
drilling  drivers.  Over  50  percent  of  all 
the  fatalities  and  the  wrecks,  particu- 
larly on  the  Interstate  System,  are 
caused  by  people  drinking. 

Now  I  do  not  want  to  be  facetious, 
but  if  a  person  is  drinking  and  he 
cannot  see  the  road,  you  know  that  he 
cannot  see  the  speedometer.  So  it  is 
not  going  to  make  any  difference  to 
him  whether  it  is  55  or  65. 

The  American  people  are  rebelling 
in  ttie  rural  areas  of  this  country 
against  55,  and  if  you  do  not  believe  it, 
go  out  here  on  any  one  of  them  and 
watdh  the  trucks  and  the  cars  zip  by. 

What  we  are  trying  to  do  is  make 
people  legitimate.  What  we  are  trying 
to  do  is  bring  some  sanity  to  the  roads 
of  America,  and  we  are  merely  saying 
here;  "Let's  make  it  permissive. 
What's  wrong  with  your  Governor  and 
your  legislature  determining  what 
happens  in  your  State." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  that  Members 
will  vote  "aye"  on  the  concurrent  reso- 
lution. 

Mr.  DINGELL  Mr.  Speal(er.  I  rise  to  join  my 
cotlesgue,  Congressman  Jim  Howard,  in  the 
House  position  in  opposing  the  Senate  pro- 
posal to  increase  ttie  speed  limit  to  65  miles 
per  hour  on  rural  interstate  tiigtrways.  I  do  so 
because  countless  studies  have  demonstrated 
VneX  a  maximum  speed  limit  of  55  miles  an 
hour  has  saved  ttxxjsands  of  lives.  It  also  has 
helped  ttie  American  motorist  conserve  fuel. 
This  was  particularty  important  in  the  1970's 
«vf)eri  OPEC  had  a  strariglehold  on  our  petro- 
leum supplies.  It  could  be  important  orKe 
again  if  our  Nation  experiences  anotfier  scar- 
city in  energy  resources. 

The  most  important  reason  for  my  contin- 
ued support  of  a  uniform  speed  limit  of  55 
miles  per  hour  is  safety.  The  Michigan  Safety 
Comaiission  supports  this  position.  The  Na- 
tional Safety  CouncH  estimates  ttiat  3,000  to 
4,000  lives  are  saved  each  year  due  to  tfie 
lowef  maximum  speed  limit  Ttie  Michigan 
State  Police  estimate  that  200  to  300  lives  are 
saved  annually  In  Michigan  by  the  55-miles- 
per-hour  speed  limit  Undoutitedty,  this  also 
results  In  a  savirigs  in  health  costs  for  Michi- 
gan and  its  people. 

The  light  of  these  statistics,  I  question  ttie 
wisdom  of  wtwttier  Congress  should  deviate 
from  a  current  maximum  speed  limit  policy 
proven  to  save  lives,  reduce  injuries,  and  in- 
crease safety  on  our  Nation's  roads,  witfiout 
putting  in  place  a  corresponding  policy  requir- 
ing mandatory  seatbelt  laws,  coupled  with  a 
sut>8tantially  increased  seatbett  use  rate,  in 
those  States  wliich  adopt  ttie  higher  maximum 
speed  limit 


Those  States  which  have  already  adopted 
mandatory  sealbelt  use  laws  have  realized  re- 
marlcable  <tocHnes  of  hi(^iway  deattw  and  inju- 
ries. Wtten  Michigan's  mandatory  sea1t>eit  law 
was  enacted  In  1985,  it  was  estimated  that  a 
use  level  pf  70  percent  would  save  300  lives 
and  reduce  serious  injuries  by  8,000  to  10,000 
annually.  PubUc  opinion  sunwys  conducted 
both  befona  and  after  the  effective  date  of  the 
law  showed  sbong  public  support  for  the 
safety  belt  law.  AHtvjugh  the  Michigan  seat- 
bett use  rate  has  not  reached  70  percent  ttie 
Increased  belt  use  has  resulted  in  decreased 
death  rates,  and  a  substantial  drop  in  highway 
related  Injuries. 

The  Senate  proposal  before  us  today  is  de- 
ficient While  bowing  to  claims  of  many  tfiat 
the  putilic  is  now  driving  at  this  higher  speed, 
it  ignores  tie  serious  safety  problem.  It  fails  to 
include  a  major  safety  requirement  wtiich 
would  reduce  the  risk  created  by  higher 
speeds.  Had  the  Senate  proposal  included  a 
sound  requirement  for  mandatory  seattielt 
laws  anA  increased  belt  usage,  my  position  on 
this  proposal  might  very  well  have  been  differ- 
ent 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  ttie  Symms  amendment  to  give  States 
the  option  of  raising  the  speed  limit  on  rural 
interstates  to  65  miles  per  hour. 

Many  pertinent  issues  have  been  raised  on 
this  issue  t>y  both  supporters  and  opponents 
of  ttie  current  55-miles-per-hour  speed  limit  I 
wouki  like  to  address  what  I  see  as  ttie  three 
critical  issues  in  this  det>ate:  States  rights, 
energy  coeservation,  arxl  higtiway  safety. 

Federal  preemption  of  a  State's  right  to  set 
speed  limits  tias  occurred  twk:e  in  our  Na- 
tion's history.  During  Worid  War  II,  a  national 
speed  limit  of  35  miles  per  hour  was  imposed 
to  conserw  fuel  for  the  Armed  Forces.  Again, 
in  1974,  the  driving  force  behind  the  55  limit 
was  conservation,  not  safety.  At  ttie  time,  the 
k>wer  limit  was  needed  because  the  oil  embar- 
go had  laft  the  Nation  in  a  virtual  state  of 
emergency. 

I  do  not  t>elieve  ttiat  our  current  energy  situ- 
ation wanants  continued  Federal  preernption 
of  State  dedskms  on  the  speed  limit  National 
conservation  measures  have  greatly  reduced 
our  vulnercdbility  to  a  supply  disruption  similar 
to  ttie  197Q  oil  embargo.  Our  automobiles,  our 
tiomes  and  our  industries  are  more  energy  ef- 
fk:ient  We  have  established  ttie  strategk:  pe- 
troleum reserve  to  guard  against  a  sudden 
disruption  of  Mkleast  oil  supplies. 

Ttvsse  k>ng-term  conservation  measures 
must  continue.  I  support  ttie  retention  of  cor- 
porate average  fuel  effniency  [CAFE]  stand- 
ards for  automobiles,  as  they  have  been  tte- 
mendously  successful  in  improving  ttie  overall 
effKiency  of  American  automobiles  and  reduc- 
ing natioml  gasoline  consumption.  We  must 
continue  to  invest  in  energy  effkaency  im- 
provements in  our  infrastructure  ttiat  will 
produce  kmg-term  conservation  gains. 

Unlike  these  long-term  conservation  meas- 
ures, which  have  k)ng  timetables  for  imple- 
mentation, speed  limits  can  be  qukMy  and 
easily  lowered  if  we  find  ourselves  with  a  na- 
tional fuel  crisis  again. 

Highway  safety  is  predominantiy  a  State 
issue.  That  doesn't  mean  ttiat  rt  isn't  a  legiti- 
mate coneem  of  every  Memt>er  of  Congress. 


Nor  does  ttiat  mean  ttiat  ttie  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  no  role  at  all.  Ttie  Federal  Govern- 
ment continues  to  make  sut>stantial  invest- 
ments in  tiighway  safety  through  ttie  Highway 
Hazard  Elimination  Program.  The  National 
Highway  Traffk:  Safety  Administration  also 
conducts  research  into  making  our  highways, 
bridges,  and  rail  crossings  safer,  and  its  sets 
minimum  safety  requirements  for  automobiles. 

All  of  ttiese  efforts,  both  Federal  and  State, 
have  t>een  paying  off  in  terms  of  saving  lives. 
Highway  fatalities  per  millk>n  passenger  miles 
have  t>een  declining  steadily  since  ttie  1 960's. 

Supporters  of  ttie  55-mile-per-hour  speed 
limit  tend  to  give  all  ttie  credit  for  fatality  re- 
ductions to  ttie  lower  speed  limit.  In  several 
States,  tiowever,  compliance  with  ttie  55-mlle- 
per-hour  speed  limit  has  been  steadily  declin- 
ing over  ttie  past  several  years,  t>ut  so,  too, 
have  fatalities.  People  are  driving  faster,  yet 
ttie  highways  are  safer. 

Ttie  Symms  amendment  will  not  mandate 
ttiat  States  raise  their  speed  limits.  Many 
States  tiave  already  sakj  they  will  not  do  so.  It 
tx>ttiers  me  ttiat  some  of  my  colleagues  tie- 
lieve  that  Congress  places  a  greater  value  on 
human  life  ttian  do  State  lawmakers.  I  do  not 
tielleve  this  is  ttie  case.  Each  State  lawmaker 
will  have  to  weigh  ttie  merits  of  raising  ttie 
speed  limit  tiased  upon  highway  safety  data 
collected  in  his  or  her  State. 

Congress  must  recognize  regional  differ- 
ences wtien  weigtiing  ttie  speed  limit  question. 
Since  road  conditions  differ  widely,  States  are 
In  a  much  tietter  position  to  determine  what 
speeds  tiest  suit  ttieir  Indlvkiual  circunv 
stances. 

The  55  law  is  breeding  contempt  for  the 
Federal  Government  In  every  State  west  of 
the  Mississippi,  and  many  in  ttie  East  as  well. 
It  has  generated  widespread  motorist  con- 
tempt for  speed  limit  regulations. 

Let's  stop  pretending  that  we  in  Washington 
know  more  ttian  ttie  folks  tiack  home.  I  urge 
all  Memt>ers  to  join  me  in  supporting  ttie 
Symms  amendment 

Mr.  KYL  Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  we  will  adopt 
this  resolution  to  allow  States  to  raise  ttie 
speed  limit  to  65  miles  per  hour  on  rural  inter- 
states. 

Atthough  this  resolutk>n  does  not  address 
ttie  central  issue — federally  set  speed  limits — 
it  is  a  step  in  ttie  right  direction.  We  should 
actually  get  ttie  Federal  Govemment  out  of 
the  business  of  setting  speed  limits  altogettier, 
and  put  ttiat  responsitiility  back  wtiere  it  tie- 
longs — at  ttie  State  level. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  55-mile-per-hour  speed 
limit  has  been  a  farce.  The  Washington  Post 
in  a  recent  article  on  enforcement  of  ttie 
speed  limit  in  Maryland,  pointed  out  that  in 
1985,  90  percent  of  drivers  were  vk>lating  the 
national  55-mile-per-hour  law.  But  in  1986,  the 
statistics  suddenly  ctianged.  Less  ttian  tialf 
were  exceeding  ttie  55-mile-per-hour  limit. 
Why  ttie  dramatic  change? 

The  Post  reports  ttiat  it  was  not  tiecause  of 
sudden  compliance  by  motorists,  txit  because 
of  ctianges  in  reporting  by  State  authorities. 
Maryland  "simply  moved  several  of  its  road- 
skie  speed  monitoring  machines  to  places 
wtiere  traffic  is  stower— such  as  hills,  curves, 
and  in  congested  areas.  It  also  started  meas- 
uring speeds  on  rainy  days  wtien  ti-affk:  typi- 
cally is  skMver." 


Not  to  single  out  ttie  State  of  Maryland,  ttie 
Post  notes  ttiat  "all  of  ttiis  was  done  with  ttie 
blessing  of  the  Federal  Govemment  and 
comes  long  after  all  ttie  49  other  States  had 
done  ttie  same  thing."  Well,  all  txjt  Arizona. 

Federal  gukielines  alknving  monitors  on 
hills,  curves,  and  congested  areas  have  been 
on  ttie  books  since  1961  wtien  Congress 
voted  to  allow  greater  flexitiillty  in  ttie  placing 
of  monitors. 

Ttie  55-mile-per-tiour  law  is  likely  one  of  the 
least  respected  by  our  citizens.  It  makes  law 
breakers  of  most  of  us.  And  the  contention 
ttiat  it  saves  lives  is  even  In  question.  A 
recent  study  by  Utah  State  University's  Insti- 
tute of  Political  Economy  found  that  ttie  limit 
tias  no  statistically  measurat}le  effect  on  ttie 
number  of  fatalities  per  100  millkin  miles 
driven  on  U.S.  highways. 

The  study  notes  that  a  simple  comparison 
of  the  death  rate  for  1973 — the  year  immedi- 
ately prkx  to  ttie  speed  limit's  Imposition — with 
ttie  death  rate  since  ttien  is  inappropriate.  The 
current  rate  of  decline  actually  tiegan  in  1967, 
long  before  ttie  current  speed  limit  took  effect 
The  institute  credits  reduced  fatalities  not  to 
ttie  55-mile-per-tiour  speed  limit  txjt  to  safer 
highways,  more  miles  of  Interstate  higtiways — 
vyhrch  are  safer — better  traffk;  controls  at 
Intersections,  and  safer  automobiles. 

Today,  we  have  an  opportunity  to  respond 
to  ttie  will  of  ttie  people,  who  through  ttieir 
calls  and  letters,  arid  ttieir  actions,  have  clear- 
ly lndk»ted  that  ttiey  want  this  law  changed. 
We  can  take  the  first  step  toward  ending  Fed- 
eral Involvement  In  speed  limits.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  pass  this  resolution. 

Mr.  CLINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  opposi- 
tion to  ttie  amendment  alkjwlng  for  an  in- 
crease of  ttie  55-mile-per-tiour  maximum 
speed  limit  on  interstate  highways,  and  I  do  so 
for  a  number  of  reasons.  But  this  afternoon  I 
want  to  focus  on  just  the  aspect  of  energy 
consumption. 

I  think  it  would  be  instiojctive  for  all  Mem- 
tiers  to  reflect  on  ttie  energy  stiortage  of  ttie 
early  1970's  ttiat  caused  Congress  to  impose 
ttie  55  limit  on  our  Nation's  higtiways  In  ttie 
first  place.  And  let's  be  frank,  Congress' 
action  was  largely  to  reduce  our  dependency 
on  foreign  oil.  We  were  spending  tiours  every 
week,  sitting  in  long  lines  at  gasoline  stations, 
waiting  for  our  chance  to  refill  our  tanks.  In 
many  areas  of  ttie  country,  motorists  were  lim- 
ited to  ttie  amount  they  couM  purctiase.  Some 
States  and  cities  instituted  odd/even  days. 
The  Federal  Govemment  went  so  far  as  to 
print  up  millk>ns  and  mlllkMis  of  gasoline  ra- 
tioning coupons. 

It  took  a  k>ng  time  for  this  country  to  recov- 
er from  that  shock,  both  psychologk^lly  and 
economKally. 

And  wtiere  are  we  now?  Today  ttie  United 
States  imports  more  oil  from  foreign  sources 
ttian  It  dkJ  at  the  time  of  the  oil  emtiargo — 38 
percent  versus  33  percent  We  are  more  vul- 
nerable now  ttian  we  were  in  1974.  And  as  a 
result  current  domestic  production  tias  de- 
clined to  very  tow  levels.  Were  we  to  face  a 
similar  cutoff  from  any  one  of  our  major  for- 
eign suppliers,  ttie  gas  lines  \would  appear  to- 
morrow. 

If  you  want  to  minimize  our  Nation's  reliance 
on  foreign  sources  of  oil,  then  vote  against 
ttie  increase. 


It  doesn't  take  an  engineer  to  understand 
the  relationstiip  between  higher  speeds  and 
higher  consumption. 

As  it  is,  most  motorists  travel  faster  ttian  the 
posted  limits  on  interstates  today.  So,  some 
argue,  let's  be  realistic  and  increase  the  limit 
to  reflect  today's  practices.  Well,  by  the  same 
token  it  doesn't  take  a  psycttotogist  to  realize 
ttiat  if  we  increase  ttie  permissible  limit  to  65, 
most  drivers  will  broach  ttiat  numtter  as  well. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  must  continue  to  remem- 
ber ttie  havoc  and  disruptions  ttiat  afflk:ted  us 
during  the  emt>argo.  It  Is  still  a  distinct  possi- 
bilrty  today  and  will  be  with  us  for  many,  many 
years  to  come.  Do  not  be  lulled  Into  a  false 
sense  of  renewed  security.  We  are  more  vul- 
nerable today  ttian  we  were  In  ttie  early 
1970'8. 

We  must  continue  to  emptoy  every  availalile 
means  of  conservation.  Smaller,  more  effkaent 
cars  is  one  answer.  So  is  more  effkaent  home 
heating  and  Insulating  systems,  and  more  efli- 
ctent  boilers  used  in  Industry.  But  55  mile  per 
hour  is  a  key  component  and  one  we  must 
preserve. 

I  encourage  all  Memtiers  to  vote  against  ttie 
Increase. 

Mr.  BUNNING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  House  Concun-ent  Resolution  77,  the 
resolution  to  altow  States  to  raise  the  speed 
limit  to  65  on  mral  interstate  higtiways.  Our 
Interstate  System  was  designed  for  70-mile- 
per-hoor  toaffk;.  The  rural  interstates  tiave  ex- 
ceptionally tow  acckient  rates.  And  our  State 
Governments  are  quite  capatile  of  determining 
wtiere  a  higher  speed  limit  can  t>e  auttiorized 
wittiout  jeopardizing  safety. 

We  are  all  aware  of  ttie  much  cited  Trans- 
portation Research  Board's  correlation  be- 
tween the  speed  limit  and  tiaffk:  fataKttes.  We 
should  also  conskJer  ttie  Federal  Higtiway  Ad- 
ministration's disclosure  ttiat  70  percent  of 
drivers  today  exceed  ttie  nattonal  speed  Hmit 
yet  fatalities  continue  to  decline.  CouMn't  we 
logk»lly  conclude  that  factors  other  than  the 
speed  limH  can  be  attritxrted  to  ttie  decline  In 
highway  fatalities? 

Improved  highway  design.  Increased  use  of 
safety  belts,  stricter  penalties  for  drunk  driv- 
ing, and  mandatory  vehk:ie  standards  have 
also  played  a  vital  role  in  improved  highway 
safety.  Lets  give  credit  wtiere  credit  is  due. 

It's  time  to  accept  reality  and  altow  our 
States  ttie  flexit)ility  to  raise  the  speed  limit 
wtiere  it  is  appropriate  to  do  so. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support 
of  ttie  committee  leadersliip's  positton,  and 
will  vote  to  retain  ttie  current  55-mile-per-hour 
speed  limit.  The  evtoence  regarding  ttie  safety 
Implk^ations  of  this  issue  leads  me  to  believe 
that  the  55-mile-per-hour  speed  limit  saves 
lives — and  ttiat  alone  Is  sufficient  reason  for 
me.  But  ttie  addittonal  fact  ttiat  ttie  55-mile- 
per-hour  speed  limit  conserves  about  167,000 
barrels  of  oil  per  day— oil  ttiat  we  wouW  per- 
tiaps  ottierwise  t)e  importing  from  ttie  Persian 
Gulf— clincties  ttie  argument 

Mr.  Speaker,  ttie  Federal  speed  limit  was 
adopted  in  1973  as  an  energy  conservation 
measure,  during  ttie  oil  embargo/energy  crisis. 
It  was  ttien  made  permanent  in  1974.  Many 
Memtiers  today  are  saying  ttiat  we  don't  need 
to  conserve  energy  today — and  to  ttiat  I  say 
"nonsense." 
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iMy  not  hiM  lonQ 
w  IMy  no(  to 

lodnf.  but  w« 
on  ttw  hoiiion 
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■t  Qis  ttstions, 
■bout  gaao- 
•  dangerous 


y.  Ito  Dopitinont  of  Energy 
to  tangtiwiiled  Enorgy  Security 
Sfeidy.  «id  M  doMnI  mil»  vary  chMrful  read- 
ku.  Tto  raport  preiaclB  U.S.  ol  imports  could 
«a  tor  1965  of  5.3  miMon 
I  par  dqr.  or  33  paicant  of  U.S.  ol  con- 
to  batwan  8  wd  10  mOon  baneis 
par  day,  or  SO  percent  of  U.S.  oi  ooneumption 
by  tto  1900*8.  H  cunent  trends  continue,  the 
IMtod  Stolaa  and  tto  world  could  become 
•war  man  dependent  upon  the  Persian  Gulf 
iimlaii.  wtUch  oonkol  about  two-thirds  of 
t»  worltf a  known  reaarvs.  The  kxtg-tarm 
energy  and  national  aecurily  impicattons  of 
auch  dspandenoe  on  an  unstable  region  are 


Partiapa  even  mora  alarming  Is  the  fact  that 
Ito  tranaponaion  aectar  is  97-perc8nt  de- 
pandanl  upon  ol.  If  there  is  an  energy  short- 
it  ia  tola  aector  that  w«  feel  it  first  and 
wwrely.  And  for  tttat  reason,  it  is  ttiis 
to  which  we  stKuld  to  devoting  our 

fsiiiOiU  an  incroaso  in  tto  speed  limit  to 
66  mlaa  per  hour  oouM  result  in  as  much  as 
167,000  banals  of  ol  per  day  in  addWonai 
oonaumpSoa  Aa  a  Representative  from  New 
Eni^and,  wtwrs  we  are  largely  dependent 
ifion  imparted  ol  akeady,  I  can  ten  you  that 
such  an  incroaao  ia  urteocaplable. 

It  ia  dear  that  tto  energy  crisis  is  not  in  fact 
over— it  may  simply  to  lying  dormant  Increas- 
ing tto  speed  irnit  may  merely  hasten  its 
ralum. 

Even  if  we  weren't  oorKxmed  about  energy 
conaervaion  and  deerty  we  shouW  be— we 
alKMld  an  aupport  tto  oontirwation  of  tto  55- 
mieper-liour  speed  imit  because  it  saves 
^•a.  Tto  National  Safety  Coundi  estimates 
that  at  laaat  500  ives  are  saved  anrxjally  be- 
cauae  of  tto  speed  Imit.  arxl  countless  thou- 
sands more  iniuriw  we  avoided  or  lessened 
becauae  of  Ito  56-mie-per-hour  speed  KmiL 

Some  peopto  daim  that  tto  imit  is  unen- 
tercaabfa.  and  that  no  one  observes  it 
anyway.  I  don't  thinic  thafs  tto  case.  But  what 
I  find  more  sobering  are  tto  studies  ttiat  show 
how  many  people  wouklnt  observe  a  65-mile- 
per-how  spaed  imit  eittier.  Many  people  make 
it  a  pracboe  to  drive  a  set  amount  over  tto 
speed  imit.  wfwttier  it  is  7  or  10  or  12  miles 
■bows  tto  imiL  Raising  tto  imit  could  simpty 
result  in  theae  people  driving  75  instead  of  65. 
And  that  ia  a  prospect  ttot  promises  to  irv 
crease  accidents,  iniuries.  and  deaths.  Over 
20.000  ivaa  have  t>een  saved  since  1974  be- 
cause of  Ito  55-mie-per-hour  speed  limit 
Laf  s  keep  saving  Ives;  keep  55. 

Mr.  KOSTMAYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  the 
House  votea  on  an  amendment  to  H.R.  2,  tto 
Suface  TransportaBon  and  Uniform  Reioca- 
Hon  A— iatanco  Act  of  1967.  This  is  an  ex- 
»smely  knportant  vote  and  wil  determine 
whether  or  not  States  wW  to  alkMved  to  raise 
tto  speed  imit  in  certain  areas. 

I  kttand.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  vote  no  on  this 
antartdrtwnt  and  support  retention  of  tto  55- 
miepar-fwur  speed  imit  as  a  natmnal  poiny. 
It  has  tieen  orte  of  tto  most  effective  highway 


safety  measures  ever  enacted.  In  fact  tto  Na- 
tkxwl  Academy  of  Sciences  has  estimated 
that  2,000  to  4,000  American  Hves  contirHje  to 
to  saved  each  year  because  of  tto  55-mile- 
per-hour  speed  imit 

Mr.  Speaker,  Ito  impetus  for  increasing  tto 
speed  imit  oonws  primarily  from  Western 
States  and  yet  statistics  show  ttot  tto  fatality 
rate  it  much  higher  on  those  nxal  interstate 
highways  when  compared  to  tto  natkxial  av- 
erage. For  instance,  in  1984,  tto  fataHty  rate 
for  Navada  was  4.55  wtiile  tto  natkxial  aver- 
age was  only  1.44  per  100  milfion  vehkde 
miles.  Utah,  Alaska,  Montana,  Idato,  Cokxa- 
do,  Texas,  Wyomirig,  arxJ  Califomia  also  all 
had  among  tto  highest  fatality  rates  on  mral 
interslBtes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  very  corx^emed  atxxit 
safety  on  tto  highways  kx»ted  in  my  district 
partKUlarly  on  tto  Pennsylvania  Turnpike.  Tto 
turnpike  is  narrow,  congested,  and  traveled  by 
a  great  numt)er  of  large  tractor  trailers.  Rais- 
ing tto  speed  limit  on  tfvs  highway  wouki  to 
nothirg  short  of  a  calamity.  More  lives  woukl 
totosL 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  also  corx»med  atxxjt  tto 
impad  on  noninterstate  roads.  According  to 
tto  Insurance  Institute  for  Highway  Safety, 
wtien  motorists  travel  for  k>ng  periods  at  par- 
tKular  speeds,  ttiey  tend  to  adapt  their  speed 
arxJ  travel  faster  than  other  motorists  when 
tt)ey  rnove  to  connecting  roads  with  k>wer 
speisd  limits.  Tto  detate  on  this  issue  has 
largely  ignored  ttws  related  safety  corx:em. 
Arx]  yet  Mr.  Speaker,  ttiis  coukJ  also  prove 
disastrous  In  my  district  and  many  ottier  dis- 
tricts as  well. 

Mr.  Speaker,  had  this  proposal  been  linked 
to  implementatkHi  of  safety  measures — such 
as  merxlatory  seattolt  use — I  woukj  tove 
tieen  more  iiidined  to  support  It  Since  It  is 
not  I  cannot  vote  for  this  increase  In  tto 
speed  limit 

Mr&  LLOYD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today  In 
support  of  tto  concurrent  resolutxin  whk:h 
seeks  to  permit  States  tto  discretkm  to  raise 
tto  speed  limit  to  65  miles  per  hour  on  rural 
interslates. 

I  have  joined  with  my  colleague,  Hon.  Dave 
McCURDY  in  cosponsoring  legislatkin  to 
modify,  not  repeal  tto  natkxial  speed  limit 
Clearly  ttiere  exists  differences  in  driving  corv 
ditkxis  across  tto  country  ttot  justify  this 
optxxi.  Therefore,  I  am  In  agreement  ttot  it  Is 
time  we  develop  a  polkry  ttot  recognizes 
these  conditkms. 

My  ttianks  to  Representative  James  J. 
Howard,  chairman  of  tto  Publk:  Works  Com- 
mittea  for  agreeing  to  alkiw  a  floor  vote  on 
this  Issue.  This  bill  is  Important  to  States  and 
paves  tto  way  for  Individual  judgment  for  tto 
enhancement  of  publk:  respect  for  laws  relat- 
ing to  safety  wtiile  traveling. 

I  respectfully  urge  tto  support  of  my  col- 
leagues to  advocate  a  realistk:  speed  law. 

Mr.  GALLO.  Mr.  Speaker,  tto  55  mile-per- 
hour  speed  limit  does  more  than  save  gas — it 
saves  lives.  Since  tto  natkxial  speed  limit  was 
initiated  in  1974,  over  500  deatto  and  2,000 
serious  Injuries  tove  tieen  prevented  each 
year.  Both  highway  fatality  and  injury  rates 
tove  dropped  signifKantly  over  tto  past  13 
years. 

Tto  makers  of  Federal  polk^y  tove  an  obli- 
gatkxi  to  enact  reasonable  le^slatxxi  to  pro- 


mote tto  itealth  and  safety  of  tto  American 
public— and  tto  55-mile-per-hour  imit  accom- 
plishes ttiis  goal. 

We,  in  Oongreas,  shoukj  to  guktod  by  tto 
facts.  And  tto  fact  is  ttot  hurxlreds  of  people 
are  aive  artd  well  today  because  a  reasonatile 
natkxial  spsed  imit  is  in  place. 

Opponente  of  tto  55-mle-per-hour  limit  pro- 
pose to  rake  tto  speed  imit  only  on  certain 
rural  interstates.  I  fear,  however,  ttot  ttiis  is 
only  tto  firvt  step  toward  dismaritling  tto  na- 
tkxial imit  This  we  cannot  altow. 

While  tto  safety  issue  is  my  primary  con- 
cern, Mr.  Speaker,  I  woukJ  also  like  to  mentkxi 
ttot  energy  conservatxxi  conskleratxxis  tove 
influenced  me  to  support  tto  natkxial  55-mile- 
per-hour  irait 

Even  ttiough  there  are  no  kxig  lines  at  tto 
pumps  in  1987,  energy  conservatkxi  shouki 
still  to  an  important  objective  of  Federal 
polk:y.  Tto  Iran-Iraq  war  presents  a  continuing 
threat  to  our  Natkxi's  oil  supply.  Tto  gas 
saved  tiecause  of  tto  55-mil»per-hour  limit 
reduces  our  natkxial  aggregate  oil  consump- 
tkx)  rate  and  lessens  our  dependence  on  for- 
eign oil. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  tto  Members  of  tto 
House  to  vote  to  maintain  tto  55-mile-per- 
hour  limit  We  cannot  altow  tto  opponents  of 
tto  55-mile-per-tiour  limit  to  weaken  this  im- 
portant national  polkry. 

Mr.  LOWERY  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  tto  House  is  scheduled  to  vote  on 
House  Concunent'  Resolutk>n  77  whk;h  would 
altow  States  tto  optkxi  of  raising  tto  natkxial 
maximum  speed  limit  from  55  to  65  miles  per 
hour  on  interstate  highways  outskje  urtonized 
areas  of  50,000  populatton  or  more.  I  support 
this  measife,  however,  due  to  prevtous  com- 
mitments in  my  district  I  regret  ttot  I  will  not 
to  here  to  vote  on  tto  resolutton. 

Mr.  Spetker,  tto  natkxial  55-mile-per-hour 
speed  fails  to  take  Into  conskjeratton  Impor- 
tant regkxial  differences.  Traffk:  volume  and 
road  condilkxis  differ  from  State  to  State,  and 
State  govamments  shoukJ  tove  tto  freedom 
and  autfKMity  to  deal  with  those  differences. 
Traditkxially  regulatton  of  highway  speeds  has 
been  left  to  State  and  local  governments — 
House  Concunent  Resolutton  77  retums  this 
authority  to  tto  States.  This  concept  has  not 
only  received  tto  support  of  numerous  State 
legislatures,  txjt  was  recently  endorsed  by  tto 
Natkxi's  Governors  at  tto  Nattonal  Governors 
Assodatton  virinter  meeting. 

Some  continue  to  vok:e  their  concern  over 
tto  safety  implk:atkxis  of  a  65-mile-per-hour 
limit.  However,  many  highways  can  safely  ac- 
commodate traffk:  traveling  at  65-mild-per- 
hour  limit  In  additkxi,  tto  Natkxial  Transporta- 
tkxi  Research  Board  suggests  ttot  any  ad- 
verse effects  ttot  might  result  from  raising  tto 
speed  limit  could  to  successfully  countered  by 
the  States  enacting  specifk:  safety  measures. 
Tto  majorty  of  States  tove  already  done  so 
by  enacting  mandatory  seatbelt  laws,  and 
strut  measures  against  drunk  driving  and 
other  hazardous  vtolations  tfiat  do  impact  on 
safety. 

In  dosing,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  woukJ  like  to 
stress  tto  resolutton  does  not  mandate  raising 
tto  speed  limit  but  retums  ttot  judgment  to 
tto  States.  Tto  measure  is  a  modest  and  rea- 
sonat>le  modificatkxi  of  our  national  maximum 


speed  Innit  Furttiermore,  I  tielieve  it  will  en- 
hance tto  motoring  publk:'s  respect  for  all 
laws  relatkig  to  highway  travel  and  safety. 

I  hope  tto  House  will  act  judkaousiy  on  this 
matter  and  approve  tto  measure  for  endo- 
sure  in  tto  Surface  Transportatkxi  and  Uni- 
form Retocatkxi  Assistance  Act  of  1987. 

Mr.  HEFLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  in 
support  of  House  Concurrent  Resolutkxi  77,  a 
techncal  correclkxi  in  H.R.  2  to  altow  States 
to  raise  tto  speed  limit  from  55  to  65  miles 
per  hour  on  rural  interstates  outskte  urtianized 
areas  of  50,000  populatkxi  or  more. 

It  Is  time  to  give  tto  speed  limit  Issue  tiack 
to  tto  States.  This  issue  is  not  an  issue  of 
how  fast  we  should  drive.  It  is  an  issue  of  wto 
shouki  make  ttot  dedskxi.  In  ttot  sense, 
today's  resolution  dton't  go  far  enough.  It 
spoke  to  interstates  when  it  shouki  tove  saki 
"States,  it's  up  to  you  to  dedde."  Since  tto 
inventkxi  of  tto  automobile,  speed  limits  tove 
been  a  prerogative  of  tto  States,  13  years 
ago  tto  55-mile-per-hour  speed  limit  became 
law  as  a  result  of  a  natural  crisis — tto  dl 
shortage.  It  was  to  to  a  temporary  natkxial 
conservatkxi  effort  in  response  to  tto  oil  em- 
tiargo.  Ttot  crisis  is  over  now  and  I  believe  it 
is  time  to  give  tto  issue  of  determining  speed 
limits  back  to  tto  States  and  kx»llties  wtiere  it 
betongs. 

Our  rural  interstate  systems  are  designed 
and  engineered  to  accommodate  traffk:  up  to 
70  miles  per  hour,  and  ttiese  roads  carry  ap- 
proximately 19  percent  of  our  Natkxi's  fastest 
traffk:.  There  are  many  highways  in  Cotorado 
ttot  can  safely  accommodate  traffk:  traveling 
at  65  miles  per  hour.  In  fact  Cotorado  has 
772  miles  of  rural  interstate  ttot  woukJ  to 
open  for  review  of  speed  limits  if  this  amend- 
ment passes.  I  don't  think  it's  approptote  for 
Congress  to  tell  Cotoradans  how  fast  or  stowly 
ttiey  stioukj  drive. 

This  is  not  a  partisan  issue.  This  shouki  not 
to  a  divisive  Issue.  We  all  tove  tto  same  In- 
terest in  traveling  on  safe  roads.  But  a  natkxi- 
al speed  limit  does  not  take  into  conskleratkxi 
regkxial  differences  of  traffk:  volume  and  road 
conditkxis.  This  amendment  would  altow  each 
indivkkjal  State  to  decide  wtother  or  not  to 
implement  tto  increased  speed  limit  without 
tto  fear  of  tosing  Federal  funds.  Tto  manda- 
tory 55-niile-per-hour  limit  currently  proscribed 
t>y  tto  Federal  Government  Is  adiieved  by  re- 
stricting Federal  highway  funds  to  States  wto 
fail  to  comply.  I  believe  it  is  an  Infringement 
upon  States'  rights  to  tove  such  mandatory 
rules  enforced  by  coercive  tactk:s.  For  ttiese 
reasons  I  hope  my  colleagues  in  tto  House  of 
Representetives  will  today  turn  took  to  tto 
States  a  responsiblity  ttot  is  rightly  theirs. 

Mr.  COMBEST.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  jdn 
my  colleagues  in  support  of  this  resolution  to 
return  to  tto  States  tto  right  to  determine  tto 
safest  maximum  speed  limit  ttieir  highways 
can  accommodate.  In  tto  time  I  tove  avail- 
at}le  to  me,  I  want  to  focus  on  ttiis  resolutkxi's 
impact  on  highway  safety,  wfiKh  appears  to 
to  tto  cornerstone  of  its  opponents'  argu- 
ments agakist  its  passage. 

I  am  not  gdng  to  detate  tto  otivkxjs  fad 
ttot  higliway  fataities  tove  been  greatly  re- 
duced in  tto  last  13  years.  I  do,  however,  take 
issue  with  ttiose  wto  daim  ttot  decreasing 
tto  speed  imit  is  tto  sole  contributor  to  our 
safer  liighways.  Drunk  drinking  laws,  improved 


road  repak,  and  cars  equipped  with  a  myriad 
of  safety  features,  have  ail  led  to  fewer 
people  tosing  ttieir  lives  on  American  high- 
ways. 

This  resolution  does  not  apply  to  all  high- 
ways, and  It  does  not  force  Stetes  to  raise  tto 
speed  limit  on  all  ttieir  rural  kiterstetes.  It 
altovrs  tto  speed  limit  to  to  raised  only  on 
nxal  interstate  highways  ttot  tto  State  deter- 
mines to  to  safe  enough  for  tto  enhanced 
speed  limit  Rural  Interstate  higfiways  are  in 
top  repair,  tove  high  visibility,  and  carry  very 
little  traffk:.  In  this  country,  no  safer  highways 
can  to  found. 

There  are  ottier  roads,  however,  ttot  are 
equally  safe.  Rural  four-lane  highways  need  to 
to  added  to  tto  list  of  roads  ttot  are  eligible 
for  tto  higher  speed  limit  Induding  these 
roads  wouM  permit  States  a  greater  degree  of 
flexitiility  in  dedding  wtitoh  higfiways  can 
safely  accommodate  a  65-mile-per-tiour  speed 
limit 

My  distTKt  in  particular,  contains  a  numtier 
of  rural  four-lane  highways  wtitoh  couto  easily 
accommodate  a  higher  speed  limit  Anyone 
wto  has  driven  tto  150  miles  between  Lut>- 
bock  and  Odessa  understands  tto  lack  of 
safety  concerns  ttot  wouto  to  raised  by  in- 
creasing tto  speed  limit  on  this  stretch  of  rural 
four-land  highway. 

We  are  all  concerned  about  higtmray  safety 
and  no  one  wants  to  pass  legislation  ttot 
might  provoke  an  increase  in  highway  mortali- 
ties. It  is  ludk:rous,  however,  for  tto  Federal 
Government  to  mandate  a  single  speed  limit 
for  tto  wkje  variety  of  higfiways  traversing  our 
country.  Indivklual  States  are  more  tfian  capa- 
ble of  determining  tto  safest  maximum  speed 
ttieir  highways  can  accommodate,  and  I  erv 
courage  my  colleagues  to  vote  for  altowing 
States  to  raise  tto  speed  limit  to  a  reasona- 
ble, safe  speed.  Let  us  stop  usurping  States' 
rights  to  tto  tiattle  cry  of  "safety." 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  tto  national 
mandatory  speed  limit  law  of  1974  was  en- 
acted t>y  Corigress  as  a  temporary  measure  to 
deal  with  tto  dl  entoargo.  Driving  at  55  miles 
per  hour,  It  was  ttiought  was  tto  most  effi- 
cient use  of  a  car's  engine.  Back  in  1974, 
"55"  made  sense.  It  no  tonger  does. 

Tto  klea  ttot  tto  55-mile  per  hour  speed 
limit  helps  to  conserve  fuel  has  been  talked 
about  so  frequently  ttot  many  peopto  hardly 
question  it  any  more.  However,  tto  facts 
speak  ottierwise. 

Tto  Department  of  Transportatkxi  found 
ttot  tto  55-mile-per-hour  speed  limit  at  best 
reduced  fuel  consumption  t>y  1  percent  Ttot 
equals  atxxjt  $350  mHHon.  On  ttie  ottier  hand, 
tto  55  speed  limit  costs  tto  Natkxi  about  l 
billkxi  man  hours  per  year  in  extra  driving. 
Even  at  tto  minimum  wage  of  $3.35  per  hour, 
ttiis  amounts  to  $3.35  billkxi.  Ttiat's  more  tton 
10  times  tto  amount  of  money  saved  gdng 
55. 

Tto  facts  also  show  ttot  if  tire  pressure 
was  increased  in  cars  from  24  to  26  pounds, 
tto  same  amount  of  fuel  woukl  to  saved  as 
driving  at  55  miles  per  fiour. 

Today's  cars  are  more  fuel  efficient  than 
ttiey  were  In  1974.  Ttiere's  an  okj  saying: 
They  sure  don't  make  cars  like  they  used  to.  I 
say  ttiank  goodness. 

Further,  ttiese  figures  do  not  take  into  con- 
stoeration  tto  $200  millkxi  spent  by  law  en- 


forcement offkaals  wto  are  required  to  make 
certain  ttot  50  percent  of  Ito  State's  drivers 
don't  exceed  tto  mandatory  speed  imit 

When  tto  fuel  argument  was  shot  full  of 
holes,  55-mile-per-hour  advocates  tookad  for 
another  angle  to  get  motorists  to  accept  tto 
mandatory  law.  Ttoy  went  to  tto  Department 
of  Transportation  for  help. 

When  "55"  became  law,  tto  statislKS 
showed  tto  traffk:  deatto  dropped  by  15.3 
percent  Speed  limit  advocates  found  tto 
angle  they  were  kxjkkig  for.  Amertoans  felt 
they  were  ddng  their  patrtotk:  duty  to  drive 
stower  to  conserve  fuel,  and  saving  Kves  was 
an  added  txxnis. 

But,  tto  study  conducted  by  tto  Department 
of  Transportation  was  flawed.  Tto  dakn  ttiat 
55  saves  lives  Is  based  on  naive  comparison 
of  tto  1973  fatality  rate  and  tto  current  rate. 
But  comparing  tto  1967-73  rate  with  tto 
1974-83  rate  shows  ttot  tto  rate  of  dedtoe 
stowed  after  implementing  55.  If  55  were 
saving  lives,  tto  rate  of  dedtoe  woukJ  have 
accelerated.  Just  tto  opposite  occurred.  In 
fact  had  pre-1974  ti-ends  continued,  tto  totali- 
ty rate  In  1983  on  all  highways  with  speeds  tn 
excess  of  55  miles  per  hour  wouto  have  been 
tower  except  on  urban  interstates.  Highway 
deatto  have  continued  to  decline  stoce  1974, 
even  ttiough  tto  average  speeds  have  crept 
up. 

So,  if  55  tos  been  given  too  much  credK, 
wtot  does  save  lives? 

Our  driving  hatxts  tove  changed.  We  are 
now  Into  second  generation  drivers  wto  tove 
taken  drivers'  education.  There  are  now  fewer 
Sunday  drivers  on  tto  road.  Our  cars  are  built 
totter.  We  tove  better  brakes,  our  tires  last 
longer,  and  our  cars  are  equipped  with  safety 
glass.  Our  roads  are  built  better— especially 
our  interstates.  wtitoh  were  txjitt  to  handto  70 
miles  per  hour.  Forty-two  States  plus  tto  Dis- 
trid  of  Cdumtxa  tove  increased  tto  drinking 
age  to  21 .  Twenty-four  States  ptos  tto  Distrid 
tove  passed  mandatory  seat  t>elt  laws.  And, 
more  attention  tos  been  placed  on  drunk  driv- 
ers, whtoh  account  tor  over  50  percent  of  auto 
fatalities  and  injuries. 

Personalty,  I  woukJ  like  to  repeal  tto  man- 
datory speed  limit  law  and  leave  tto  issue  up 
to  each  IndivkJual  State.  Tto  Foundkig  Fa- 
ttiers  recognized  tto  fdly  of  givkig  tto  Federal 
Government  tto  power  to  legislate  on  every 
tope— everywtiere.  Why  shouW  tto  Goverrv 
ment  saddle  tto  sparsely  populated  areas  of 
our  country  with  a  speed  imit  law  that  makes 
more  sense  in  our  heavily  populated  areas. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I've  tried  to  kx>k  at  ttiis  issue 
from  all  skjes.  When  I  am  tiack  in  my  home 
State  and  I  travel  on  tto  vast  stretdies  of 
rural  Interstate,  I  think  how  ridtoutous  it  is  to 
impose  a  law  ttot  forces  me  to  drive  at  55. 
On  tto  other  hand,  when  I  am  back  East  trav- 
eling on  tto  Beltway,  for  exampto,  I  couto  iter- 
alty  wring  tto  nedis  of  ttiose  motorists  wto 
are  driving  65  mph.  "55"  is  needed  ki  our 
heavily  populated  areas.  Tto  point  is,  ttiere  is 
a  tot  of  vatotion.  All  I  ask  is  ttot  ttiose  of  you 
wto  live  in  tto  East  walk  a  mite  ki  my  stioes. 
Take  a  drive  on  1-80  from  Salt  Lake  City  to 
Nevada  and  see  if  you  can  keep  your  speed- 
ometer at  55  miles  per  hour. 

I  believe  ttot  much  of  ou  problem  on  ttiis 
issue  is  ttot  we  fly  just  about  everywtiere  we 
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ga  VM  fofgM  what  if  t  ft*  to  live  in  the  real 
world  «Mt  our  oonvnon  mwL 

I'm  ramlndKi  of  the  H«w  Christian  Ander- 
•en  fifey  trie  of  the  emperor  wtw  tMught  an 
entire  wankobe  of  new  IrwiiMe  dolhes.  The 
idea  «••  that  only  the  wiee  and  those  who  did 
thefr  Job  wel  oouU  eae  the  clothes.  The  em- 
perar's  altowwlng  adviaors  loid  him  his  new 
cMhas  ware  eaqiiiile.  You  see,  none  of  them 
warMsd  to  laoe  really  and  appeer  taoHsh  in 
the  ayaa  of  their  emperor.  But  when  the  em- 
psror  went  out  into  the  streets,  he  was  ridi- 
culed by  the  common  foks  for  not  wearing 


We  aH  hare  in  the  Congress  and  t>iindly 
oonHnue  to  cWm  that  if  the  speed  limit  was 
rtfaed  on  nni  imsretalee.  400  to  1.000  Kves 
would  be  loeL  But,  Hce  the  emperor,  we  are 
not  Mng  In  the  real  world.  People  are  driving 
64  mlae  per  Ikw  on  our  interstates  now,  and 
fataMee  oonHnue  to  drop.  Rural  inter- 
cany  19  percent  of  aH  travel  on  higlv 
ways  poatod  at  55  miee  per  hour,  txjt  account 
tar  orily  9  percent  of  the  fatalties  on  those 
roads,  and  only  4  percent  of  fatalities  on  all 
roads  and  highway8> 

My  colsagiio  from  New  Jersey,  the  chair- 
man of  the  Pubic  Wort(s  Committee,  stated  if 
thoee  Stales  that  wanted  to  increase  the 
speed  bnR  would  require  safety  nteasures,  he 
would  be  fleadble.  Wei,  States  are  doing  just 
that  Aa  I  iTKicaled,  States  have  increased 
ther  drinking  age  laws  and  have  passed  man- 
osnory  seal  oen  laws. 

The  Senate-paaaed  amendment  is  a  com- 
moneense  approach.  It  gives  States  the 
opion  of  increasing  speeds  to  65  on  rural 
intorstatos.  As  the  nafional  research  council 
wanwd.  "The  law  is  naaring  a  brealung  point 
and  that  action  should  be  taicen  now  to  pre- 
serve Us  most  effective  parts  before  the  law 
as  a  whole  has  been  ineparabiy  weal(ened  by 
pubic  criticism  arNl  widespread  ladt  of  compli- 
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Mr.  GRAY  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  3%  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  McCurdy]. 

Mr.  McCURDY.  Mi.  Speaker,  last 
year  the  gentleman  from  Utah  [Mr. 
HAmsHl  and  I  offered  an  amendment 
with  a  number  of  cosponsors  to  allow 
States  to  increase  the  speed  limit  to  65 
miles  per  hour  on  rural  interstate 
highways.  That  was  the  first  time  that 
the  amendment  had  l>een  offered  on 
rural  interstate  highways.  It  was  a 
permissive  statute,  a  permissive  piece 
of  legislation  that  would  allow  the 
State  to  make  the  decision. 

It  was  not  mandatory;  198  of  our  col- 
leagues voted  for  that  amendment. 

Today  we  vote  on  a  slightly  different 
amendment.  Under  the  parliamentary 
procedure  we  are  voting  on  an  amend- 
ment that  passed  the  Senate  and  was 
referred  in  conference  to  this  lx>dy— 
passed  overwhelmingly  on  the  other 
side. 

Today  we  have  heard  a  lot  of  argu- 
ments. Members  will  argue,  "Well,  if 
you  raise  it  to  65,  then  people  are  just 
going  to  drive  75."  I  think  that  that  is 
a  fallacious  argument,  because  we 
need  to  enforce  our  laws.  This  law  is 
not  being  enforced  today.  People  are 


not  abiding  by  this.  Why?  Because 
they  do  not  understand  it;  they  do  not 
respect  it. 

This  is  the  1980's  equivalent  of  Pro- 
hibition. People  did  not  respect  it 
then:  they  do  not  respect  it  today. 

Now  we  will  hear  the  argument  that 
we  are  going  to  save  some  500  lives  if 
this  occurs.  We  are  going  to  lose  an  ad- 
ditional 500  lives  If  we  raise  the  speed 
limit.  Since  1963  the  facilities  on  Fed- 
eral highways,  on  all  highway  systems, 
has  been  steadily  declining.  Since  1974 
it  has  declined  ever  further,  while  at 
the  same  time  the  average  speeds  have 
increased. 

Why  have  we  had  the  savings?  It  is 
Just  55?  No;  it  is  not.  My  State  of 
Oklahoma  now  has  a  mandatory  seat- 
belt  law,  child-restraint  law,  has  tough 
enforcement  on  drunk  driving,  as  do 
many  States. 

This  is  not  Just  an  issue  that  we  in 
Washington  are  concerned  about. 
People  in  legislatures  throughout  the 
country  are  concerned  about  this 
i^ue.  We  are  not  the  only  ones  with 
the  wisdom  here.  Let  us  let  the  States 
decide. 

As  I  said  earlier,  this  provision  is 
permissive;  it  is  not  mandatory. 

My  colleagues  argue  fuel  savings. 
Will  it  save  an  additional  100.000  bar- 
rels of  oil  a  day?  That  might  be  true  if 
we  were  driving  55,  but  we  are  not,  the 
American  public  is  not.  The  differen- 
tial in  savings  is  minuscule.  In  fact 
only  7  percent  of  the  highway  system 
would  come  under  this  provision — only 
7  percent.  The  fuel  savings  is  not  the 
best  argument. 

It  really  does  come  down  to  the  issue 
of  who  can  best  decide  what  is  a  safe 
speed  on  rural  interstate  highways.  I 
would  contend  in  my  8,000-square-mile 
congressional  district  that  it  is  a  little 
different  from  the  chairman's  district 
in  New  Jersey  or  a  district  in  New 
Yoi^  or  Pennsylvania.  I  contend  that 
the  legislators  in  my  district,  the  Gov- 
ernor, the  National  Governors  Associa- 
tion, who  support  this  legislation, 
know  best. 

Let  us  stop  Prohibition  in  1987. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
HoWARO]  has  8  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myaelf  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  Siseaker.  first  I  would  Just  like 
to  reply  to  a  few  of  the  things  that 
have  been  said  here  about  some  agen- 
cies that  may  be  in  favor,  such  as 
AAA,  of  increasing  the  speed  limit.  I 
would  just  like  to  give  a  brief  rundown 
of  a  few  of  the  organizations  that  are 
very  strongly  for  keeping  the  speed 
limtt.  as  it  is  today:  the  American  Med- 
ical Association;  the  International  As- 
sociation of  Chiefs  of  Police;  the 
American  Insurance  Association;  Envi- 
ronmental Action;  National  Council  of 
Seidor  Citizens;  MADD— Mothers 
Against  Drunk  Driving;  RID— Rid  In- 
toxicated Drivers;  the  American  Pedi- 
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atric  Astociation;  the  Epilepsy  Foun- 
dation—Just to  name  a  few  of  them. 

First  «f  all,  let  us  get  one  thing 
clear.  We  have  been  throwing  numbers 
around  here.  Let  us  be  in  the  real 
world  and  know  that  whenever  we  say 
55,  in  the  real  world  we  mean  close  to 
65,  because  that  is  what  the  average  is. 
And  when  the  other  people  talk  about 
going  to  65,  let  us  be  in  the  real  world 
and  say  close  to  75,  because  that  is 
what  it  will  be,  and  that  is  what  they 
intend  if  we  should  pass  an  increase  in 
the  speed  limit. 

You  know,  if  you  are  in  a  crash  at  55 
miles  an  hour,  the  odds  are  even 
money  that  you  are  dead  or  you  have 
killed  anyone— any  man,  woman,  or 
child— that  you  may  hit.  At  70  miles 
an  hour  the  odds  are  30  to  1  against 
you  living  and  against  any  man, 
woman,  or  child  that  you  may  hit. 

Here  are  some  of  the  reasons  that 
they  sajy  we  should  increase  the 
present  law.  Remember,  if  I  say  55  I 
really  mean  65,  Just  like  they  mean  75. 

First  of  all,  because  a  lot  of  the 
people  do  not  observe  the  55-mile 
limit,  they  say  that  that  is  a  reason  to 
eliminate  it.  People  traditionally  do 
not  obsen-ve  the  20-mile  limit,  the  40- 
mile  limit,  any  limit  you  have,  because 
of  speedometers  not  being  certain  and 
the  police  radar.  This  is  not  a  reason. 

Then  they  say,  "But  the  highways 
are  designed  for  70,  and  the  cars  are 
designed  for  70."  True.  But  we  au-e  not 
designed  for  70.  We  do  not  control  ve- 
hicles well  at  70,  and  that  is  why  we 
have  so  many  of  these  single-vehicle 
accidents. 

Of  course  the  most  important  thing, 
because  we  are  going  to  vote  here  in  a 
few  minutes,  this  is  not  the  same  vote 
that  we  cast  last  August.  The  vote  on 
the  McCiuxiy  amendment  to  permit  a 
temporary  trial  situation  concerning 
the  speed  and  safety  designs  for  that 
highway  and  after  5  years  to  evaluate 
it  had  some  safety  features.  This  pro- 
posal has  no  safety  features,  no  safety 
requirements.  In  fact,  it  does  not  even 
have  the  requirements  that  we  pres- 
ently have  for  55  miles  an  hoiu-  in  this 
amendment.  They  can  all  go  a  him- 
dred  miles  an  hour  and  there  will  not 
be  any  Federal  requirements. 

Now  they  say,  "But  you  know,  those 
States  tliat  are  small  populated,  out 
West  where  you  have  the  long  roads, 
those  are  a  lot  safer." 

Well,  let  us  look  at  the  figures.  On 
rural  interstates  in  this  Nation,  per 
hiuidred  million  vehicle-miles,  the  av- 
erage death  rate  is  1.44.  The  highest 
fatality  rate  of  any  State  on  rural 
interstates,  which  is  what  we  are 
voting  on,  is  Nevada,  with  4.55,  over 
three  times  the  national  average. 
Second  is  Utah,  third  is  Alaska,  fourth 
is  Arizona,  fifth  is  Montana— certainly 
not  our  dangerous  urban  areas,  but 
that  is  on  rural  interstates  in  rural 
States.  That  is  because  over  half  the 


deaths  on  our  rural  interstates  are  not 
collisions,  they  are  single-vehicle  acci- 
dents, where  the  person  loses  control 
and  goes  off  the  road,  hits  somebody 
or  something,  and  that  is  where  you 
get  the  fatalities,  single-vehicle. 

The  No.  1  catise  is  not  drinldng  and 
driving,  the  No.  1  cause  of  that  is 
speed.  Second  is  drinking  and  driving. 
Next,  a  combination. 

Now  about  the  fact  that  the  Nation- 
al Academy  of  Sciences  said  that  they 
could  not  show  anything.  No,  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  could  not 
understand  it,  but  in  the  study  done 
by  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences, 
if  you  look  on  page  11,  projections  in- 
dicate that  this  might  result  in  about 
500  more  fatalities  each  year— flat  out, 
in  their  statement. 

We  are  talking  about  500  on  the 
rural  interstate  if  we  go  up  to  this  75- 
mile-an-hour  speed,  and  an  additional 
200  off  the  ramps  or  where  you  hit  the 
urban  interstate  in  the  spillover  effect. 
So  you  are  talking  about  700  a  year- 
over  the  life  of  this  bill.  3,500  deaths. 
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We  have  saved  90,000,  90,000  serious 
head  injuries  according  to  the  Epilep- 
sy Foundation,  which  is  very,  very  con- 
cerned about  this  increase. 

What  we  are  trying  to  do  and  what 
we  want  to  do  in  getting  better  compli- 
ance aimed  at  the  fast  drivers  is  to  get 
the  range  down.  That  is  very  impor- 
tant. The  range  from  the  slowest  driv- 
ers to  the  fastest  is  a  big  safety  factor. 
If  you  raise  that  speed  limit,  the 
slower  cars  are  not  going  to  go  any 
faster,  but  the  ones  who  are  now  going 
fast  will.  If  you  have  a  big  range,  you 
are  going  to  have  a  lot  of  passing,  a  lot 
of  lane  changing  and  a  lot  of  deaths. 

So  what  we  ought  to  be  doing,  as  we 
will  be  doing  in  legislation  later  this 
year,  is  aiming  and  targeting  on  the 
very  fast  drivers  to  get  the  range  down 
so  that  we  will  be  able  to  save  lives 
from  the  fast  to  the  slow. 

Economics  are  involved.  The  Ameri- 
can Trucking  Association,  a  group  that 
has  an  economic  interest  in  this  be- 
cause they  have  to  pay  people  to  drive, 
and  a  lower  speed  limit  costs  them 
money  because  their  drivers  have  to 
drive  a  longer  time,  but  they  more 
than  make  that  up  in  fuel  savings,  in 
less  maintenance  and  less  insurance, 
and  they  are  in  favor  of  the  55-mile 
speed  limit,  even  if  the  cars  are  al- 
lowed to  go  to  65. 

Another  very  dangerous  thing  about 
this  making  it  State  by  State,  we  have 
a  national  system  here,  the  Interstate 
System  we  are  talking  about  where 
the  Federal  Government  pays  90  per- 
cent of  the  construction.  We  have 
people  from  aU  over,  different  States 
driving  in  other  States.  No  one  State 
has  a  State's  right  to  endanger  the 
lives  of  people  from  other  States  driv- 
ing in  their  State. 


We  will  have  a  lack  of  uniformity,  a 
65-mile  limit  here,  maybe  55  in  an- 
other State.  That  is  going  to  cause  a 
lot  of  trouble  and  a  lot  of  danger. 

I  understand  I  have  1  minute  re- 
maining and  I  am  going  to  use  this  1 
minute  because  I  think  it  is  symbolic. 
The  present  speed  limit  costs  each  of 
you.  each  person  in  this  country  1 
minute  a  day.  That  1  minute,  if  you 
want  to  take  that  back,  you  are  going 
to  have  to  say  by  your  vote  so  I  can 
have  that  1  minute  back  I  am  willing 
to  have  during  the  life  of  this  bill,  5 
years,  3,500  people  killed.  I  am  willing 
to  have  tens  of  thousands  paralyzed, 
brain  damaged.  Do  we  want  to  do  that 
and  say  we  are  willing  to  kill  and 
maim  all  of  those  people  so  we  can 
have  1  minute  a  day?  I  hope  the 
answer  Is  no,  and  I  hope  the  vote  on 
this  resolution  is  "no." 

I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  (Mr. 
KiLDEE).  Pursuant  to  House  Resolu- 
tion 124,  the  previous  question  is  or- 
dered on  the  concurrent  resolution. 

The  question  is  on  the  concurrent 
resolution. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
object  to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that 
a  quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  217,  nays 
206,  not  voting  10,  as  follows: 
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YEAS-217 

Alexander 

Cheney 

Oaydos 

Archer 

Clartte 

Oekas 

Armey 

Coats 

Olngrlch 

Aspin 

Coble 

OUckman 

Atkins 

Coleman  CMO) 

Oonzalez 

Coleman  (TX) 

Gordon 

Baker 

Combest 

Oradlaon 

Balleneer 

Craig 

Orandy 

Barnard 

Crane 

Orant 

BarUett 

Crockett 

Oray<ni) 

Barton 

Dannemeyer 

Gregg 

Bateman 

Darden 

Gunderson 

Bereuter 

Daub 

Hall  (OH) 

BevUl 

Davis  (IL) 

HaU(TX) 

BUbray 

Davis  (MI) 

Hamilton 

BiUrakia 

de  laOarza 

Hansen 

BUley 

DeFazlo 

Harris 

Boner  (TN) 

DeLay 

Hatcher 

Bonker 

Dickinson 

Hayes  (LA) 
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D  1810 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Stark  for.  with  Mr.  Weiss  sgalnst. 

Mr.  Lowery  of  Callfonila  for.  with  Mr. 


Mr.  VOLKMER  changed  his  vote 
from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

Mr.  OONZAIiEZ  changed  his  vote 
from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

So  the  concurrent  resolution  was 
agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


OF      NAME 
COSPONSOR 


OP 
OP 


WITHDRAWAL 

MEMBER    AS 

HJl.  1516 

Mr.  DkLAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimouB  consmt  to  withdraw  my 
name  as  a  coqxxisor  of  HJl.  1516,  the 
Twigaaa  Timber  Reform  Act. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


HOMECARE  QUALITT 
ASSURANCE  ACT  OF  1987 

(Mr.  ROYBAL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remaiks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  ROYBAl_  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today,  as 
aiaiiinan  o(  the  House  Select  Committee  on 
Aging,  to  Mroduoe  ttw  "Homecare  Quaity  As- 
aurwtoa  Act  of  19er'  [HCQA].  HCQA  is  an 
important  first  step  for  Congress  in  ensuririg 
tfis  quaMy  of  care  received  by  all  persons  in 
their  homes  wlwther  it  is  provided  under  Medi- 
care, Mecicsid,  the  Social  Security  block 
grant,  or  the  Older  Amerteans  Act 

The  need  for  legislation  became  apparent  in 
the  imfngi  of  the  American  Bar  Association's 
[ABA]  afejdy  of  home  care  quaity,  "The  Black 
Box  of  Home  Care  Quality,"  which  vvas  re- 
st the  commitlee's  hearing  on  ttiis 
I  in  July  of  last  year.  The  ABA  report  out- 
ines  ttw  dWisbing  lack  of  krwwledge  alxxjt 
ttw  quaMy  of  care  providad  in  the  home  set- 
ting, ttw  staming  potential  for  quality  prob- 
lems, and  the  inadequacy  of  our  current  qual- 
ity assurance  system  wtten  it  comes  to  care 


provided  in  the  home.  The  findings  of  their 
report  make  it  dear  ttiat  we  need  to  improve 
consumer  protectk)ns  and  devekjp  standards 
and  raonitoring  mechanisms  wtiich  will  ensure 
that  home  care  services  are  reliable  and  of 
the  highest  quality  poeai)ie. 

Recent  attantkm  to  the  problem  of  cata- 
strophic health  care  has  also  brought  atter>- 
tkxi  to  ttw  greater  problem  of  the  financial  ca- 
tastrophe of  long-term  care.  As  a  result,  the 
question  of  kxig-term  care  financing  is  back 
on  the  table  in  ttw  context  of  needed  short- 
aiKl  kxig-term  health  reforms.  Most  «voukl 
agree  ttiat,  wtien  medk»lly  appropriate,  home 
care  services  are  the  preferred  vehicle  for 
care  and  shoukj  be  at  the  heart  of  any  kx>g- 
term  care  debate.  Yet,  it  is  critkal  that  reforms 
that  expand  or  liberalized  coverage  of  home 
care  also  be  accompanied  t)y  reforms  that 
ensure  ttw  quality  of  care  provided. 

While  home  care  services  generally  enjoy  a 
good  reputation,  we  are  deeply  concerned  by 
ttie  potential  for  quality  problems  in  light  of 
ttw  rapki  growth  in  home  care  sennces  in 
recert  years,  ttw  increased  financial  pressures 
on  heme  care  providers  under  cost  contain- 
rrwnt.  ttw  absence  of  adequate  Federal  and 
State  quality  assurance  systems  for  home 
care  arxl  the  lack  of  training  for  honw  care 
personrwl.  Most  importantly  is  the  ir>-home  k>- 
catnn  of  servk»s  that  makes  the  actual  deliv- 
ery of  care  virtually  invisit)le  arxl,  therefore, 
large^  beyond  the  easy  reach  of  put>lk:  or 
professional  scrutiny. 

"The  Homecare  Quality  Assurance  Act"  for 
whKh  I  am  asking  your  support  addresses  the 
defKiB(x:tes  in  our  current  quality  assurance 
system.  The  act  covers  all  horrw  care  services 
provided  under  Medicare,  Mednakl,  the  Social 
Security  bkx:k  grant  and  the  OMer  Americans 
Act  Key  provistons  include:  establishes  a 
horrw  care  consuirwr  bill  of  rights;  creates 
State  consumer  boards;  sets  home  care  qual- 
ity standards;  creates  quality  assurance  moni- 
toring mectwnisms  ttirough  PRO's  arxJ  ttw 
States;  requires  Federal  survey  of  home  care 
agencies;  expands  the  State  Ombudsman 
Progfam  to  inckxle  home  care  services;  calls 
for  a  strong  consumer  role  in  monitoring  ac- 
tivitieB;  requires  tftat  agencies  engage  in  care 
coordination;  requires  that  sanctions  arxi  pen- 
altiea  be  available  to  ensure  compliance;  pro- 
vides for  training  all  home  care  provklers;  and 
calls  for  research  and  demonstration  projects 
and  the  collectk)n  of  data  on  the  use  and 
quality  of  honw  care  services. 

Clearty,  home  care  plays  a  vital  role  in  per- 
mitting okler  persons  to  continue  living  inde- 
perxJentty  or  with  their  families  in  ttw  commu- 
nity. Yet  provkUng  care  in  ttw  horrw  carries 
ttw  risk  of  poor  care,  unreliable  servkws,  and 
outright  neglect  abuse  and  exptoitatkx).  It  is 
therefore  our  challenge  to  work  cooperatively 
arxJ  create  a  system  to  ensure  ttiat  all  care 
provided  in  ttw  home  is  of  the  highest  quality 
posait)le  and  delivered  in  the  best  interests  of 
ttw  oonsurrwr  arxi  ttwir  family. 

TTw  opportunities  for  actwn  this  year  are 
many  and  immediate.  First  HCQA  provides  a 
starling  point  for  debate  on  a  number  of  di- 
mensions of  the  homecare  quality  issue — from 
consumer  protectxxi;  to  quality  assurarKe 
standards,  monitoring  arxi  enforcement  to  re- 
search, training;  to  improving  wages  and  twrv 
efits.  Second,  movement  on  nursing  home 


quaWy  legiSlatnn  is  antk:ipated  over  the  next 
few  month*  ttwt  will  inckjde  a  discussion  of 
nursing  hofne  aide  training — an  issue  equally 
relevant  to  home  heelth  and  homemaker 
akies.  A  ttiird  opportunity  stems  from  ttw  ad- 
ministretioil's  interest  in  home  care  quality,  as 
evident  in  ttw  planned  initiatkxi  of  homecare 
quality  decwnstratkm  projects  arxl  improve- 
ment of  honw  health  survey  procedures.  R- 
nally,  the  (eauttxxizatton  of  the  OMer  Ameri- 
can's Act  tvs  year  provides  ttw  opportunity  to 
strengttwn  the  role  of  ttw  State  ombudsman 
program  to  inckxle  advocacy  on  twtwif  of 
home  care  consumers  as  well  as  resklents  of 
nursing  ho<nes  and  board  arxl  care  facilities. 

I  urge  you  to  join  me  in  supporting  this  leg- 
islation arid  demorwtrating  to  ttw  AmerKan 
put>lk:  that  congressional  concern  for  quality 
care  does  not  stop  at  ttw  hospital  or  nursing 
home  door — but  extends  into  wtwt  is  poten- 
tially the  most  vulnerat>le  care  environment  of 
all,  ttw  hoiTw. 

I  sutxnit  Mr.  Speaker,  the  attactwd  summa- 
ry of  ttw  "Homecare  Quality  Assurance  Act  of 
1987"  for  the  Record. 

Thk  HoivcABK  QxTALrrr  Assurance  Act  or 
1987  (HCQA) 

A  bill  to  establish  a  quality  assurance 
system  for  homecare  services 

PURPOSE 

"The  Hemecare  Quality  Assurance  Act  of 
1967"  (HCQA),  is  designed  to  promote  the 
health,  safety  and  weU-l>eing  of  individuals 
receiving  health  and  social  services  in  their 
homes  under  Medicare.  Medicaid,  the  Social 
Services  Block  Grant  and  the  Older  Ameri- 
cans Act  by  establishing:  a  Federal  bill  of 
rights  for  homecare  consumers;  "home 
health"  and  "home  help"  quality  assurance 
standards)  provider  training  standards; 
homecare  quality  usurance  monitoring  and 
sanctioning  mechanisms;  homecare  quality 
assurance  studies  and  demonstrations;  state 
homecare  ombudsman  activities;  State  Con- 
sumer Boards;  and  a  National  Homecare 
Quality  Assurance  Council. 

BACKGROinn) 

Growlnf  Need.— With  the  rapid  increase 
in  the  numl>er  of  the  elderly  and  the  avail- 
ability of  funding  to  support  services,  home- 
care has  mushroomed  over  the  past  two  dec- 
ades, but  with  virtually  no  provisions  to 
ensure  the  quality  of  care  delivered.  While 
four  penxnt  of  the  population  of  United 
States  was  65  or  over  in  1900,  that  age  group 
is  now  12  percent.  In  1900,  some  three  mil- 
lion persons  were  sixty-five  and  older  com- 
pared to  twenty-eight  million  in  1984.  That 
number  of  older  persons  is  expected  to  in- 
crease even  more  dramatically  over  the  next 
several  decades,  reaching  over  sixty-four 
million  by  the  year  2030.  More  importantly, 
the  greatest  percentage  of  growth  is  in  the 
nimiber  of  persons  in  the  65  and  older  cate- 
gory. While  the  rest  of  the  population  in- 
creased by  9.1  percent  over  the  past  ten 
years,  the  85+  population  grew  by  56.6  per- 
cent. It  la  this  group  of  individuals— an  esti- 
mated 31.6  percent  of  those  85  years  and 
over— who  have  the  greatest  need  for  home- 
care and  other  long  term  care  services,  as 
they  are  at  the  greatest  risk  of  chronic  Ul- 
nesses  and  limitations  in  functional  abilities. 

Growing  Pressures  of  Cost  Contain- 
ment.—The  pressure  of  cost  containment  on 
homecare  services  is  twofold.  First,  incen- 
tives for  earlier  hospital  discharge  under 
Medicare's  prospective  reimbursement 
system  have  resulted  in  people  l>eing  re- 


leased "sooner  and  sicker"  and  created  a 
greater  demand  (or  post-hospital  care.  At 
the  same  time,  cost  containment  measures 
on  Medicare's  already  limited  post-hospital 
Iwnef it  have  made  it  vnsa.  more  difficult  for 
iMneflclaries  to  access  the  h(Mne  and  com- 
munlty-lwsed  care  they  need  now  more  than 
ever.  This  presents  a  true  "Catch  22"  and 
raises  serious  quality  concerns  for  benefici- 
aries in  need  of  care  and  for  providers  who 
must  operate  In  an  increasingly  lean  and 
competitive  marke^laee. 

Rapid  Growth  In  Services.— Concurrently, 
there  has  Iwen  a  rapid  growth  and  expan- 
sion in  the  homecare  market.  Between  1966 
and  1986,  the  number  of  certified  home 
health  agencies  grew  from  1,275  to  6,005. 
Since  1982,  certified  home  health  agencies 
have  Increased  by  55  percent.  Although 
home  health  care  consumes  only  three  per- 
cent of  the  Medicare  budget,  it  is  the  fastest 
growing  segment  of  that  budget  From  1974- 
83,  Medicare  expenditures  for  home  health 
increased  at  an  annual  rate  of  25  percent. 
Investor-owned  agencies  incr«wed  by  300 
percent  between  1982  and  1984.  Proprietary 
home  health  care  agencies  now  make  up 
more  than  30  percent  of  Medicare  certified 
agencies,  up  from  six  percent  in  1979.  In  ad- 
dition, there  are  many  homecare  agencies 
providing  only  support  services  or  a  mix  of 
support  and  health  services.  While  no  accu- 
rate figure  exists  documenting  the  nuumlier 
of  agencies  or  programs  wlilch  provide  these 
services,  the  American  Bar  Association  esti- 
mates that  they  may  numlier  10.000. 

Future  Role  of  Homecare.— Recent  atten- 
tion to  the  problem  of  Inadequate  protec- 
tion against  the  costs  of  acute  catastrophic 
care  has  also  brought  attention  to  the  greatr 
er  problem  of  the  financial  catastrophe  of 
long  term  care.  As  a  result,  the  question  of 
long  term  care  financing  is  l>ack  on  the 
table  In  the  context  and  long-term  cata- 
strophic care.  Most  would  agree  that,  when 
medically  appropriate,  homecare  services 
are  the  preferred  vehicle  for  care  and 
should  be  at  the  heart  of  any  long  term  care 
debate.  Yet,  it  is  critical  that  reforms  that 
expand  the  potential  for  homecare  t>e  ac- 
companied as  well  by  reforms  that  ensure 
the  quality  of  care  provided. 

Inadequacy  of  Current  Quality  Assurance 
System.— Despite  this  dramatic  growth  in 
homecare.  little  is  known  at>out  the  quality 
of  care  provided.  As  such,  homecare  quality 
remains  a  "black  twx"— a  virtual  unknown. 
There  Is  a  lack  of  data  about  who  is  provid- 
ing these  services,  how  many  people  are 
being  served  and  how  many  public  and  pri- 
vate dollars  are  going  into  homecare.  Most 
importantly,  little  objective  data  is  available 
on  the  quality  of  homecare.  The  data  that 
do  exist  are  primarily  anecdotal  and  range 
from  statements  of  "excellent  services"  to 
"horror  stories."  Of  particular  concern  is 
the  In-home  location  of  services  that  makes 
the  actual  delivery  of  care  virtually  invisible 
and,  therefore,  largely  l>eyond  the  easy 
reach  of  public  or  professional  scrutiny. 

Quality  standards  for  homecare  are,  at 
best,  Inadquate.  Further,  what  monitoring 
occurs  at  the  federal  level  focuses  largely  on 
reimbursement  fraud  and  abuse.  Although 
Medicare  conditions  of  parUcipaticHi  provide 
standards  for  the  delivery  of  home  health 
care,  these  standards  have  been  criticized  as 
only  providing  "paper"  compliance.  Fur- 
ther, federal  quality  assurance  standards 
and  monitoring  systems  for  home  health 
services,  Le.,  homecare  services  other  than 
home  health  services,  are  virtually  nonexist- 
ent. The  quality  assurance  standards  and 
monitoring  systena  that  are  available  for 
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home  help  services  are  provided  by  the 
states  or  local  unite  of  government.  The 
American  Bar  Aasociatlon  reports  tliat 
thirty-four  states  and  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia have  some  regulatkm  of  homecare.  In 
the  majority  of  these  cases,  regulaUons 
mimic  the  Medicare  conditloDS  of  partlt^pa- 
tlon  and  focus  on  braoe  health  care  rather 
than  the  broad  array  of  homecare  services. 
Lack  of  Training  and  Professional 
Esteem.— Problems  of  training  and  profes- 
sional recognition  In  homecare  are  most 
pronounced  among  the  cadre  of  unlicensed 
workers  whose  primary  role  is  In  the  provi- 
sion of  homemalcer/home  health  aide,  per- 
sonal support,  companion,  and  other  health- 
related  services.  Unlike  other  health  profes- 
sionals, these  providers  typically  receive 
little  to  no  formal  training  and  work  at  or 
l>elow  the  mtnttnnm  wage  and  without  em- 
ployee Iwnefits.  Under  these  conditions,  the 
quality  and  reliability  of  homecare  services 
can  only  suffer  from  limited  opportunities 
for  training,  the  lack  of  profkdeDcy  stand- 
ards and  the  lack  of  professional  regard. 
Low  wages  and  lack  of  professional  esteem 
also  contribute  to  a  frequently  dted  prot>- 
lem  in  homecare— the  unreliability  and 
rapid  tiunover  of  homecare  aides.  For  per- 
sons dependent  on  home  support,  a  pattern 
of  "no  shows"  can  make  or  break  their  con- 
tinued care  at  home  and.  in  some  instaixxs. 
l>e  life  threatening.  At  best,  repeated 
changes  in  care  providers  compromises  the 
continuity  and  quality  of  idivldual  care. 

THE  BILL 

"The  Homecare  Quality  Assurance  Act  of 
1987"  (HCQA).  is  a  first  step  toward  ensur- 
ing the  quality  of  care  provided  to  persons 
in  their  home  under  Medicare,  Medicaid, 
the  Social  Services  Block  Grant,  and  the 
Older  Americans  Act.  HCQA  is  based,  in 
part,  on  the  findings  of  a  1986  report  re- 
leased by  the  House  Select  Committee  on 
Aging  and  prepared  by  the  American  Bar 
Association  entiamt  "The  Black  Box  of 
Homecare  Quality".  This  report  polnte  to 
the  serious  deficiencies  of  our  current  qual- 
ity assurance  system  when  it  ctHsea  to 
homecare. 

A  synopsis  of  the  Homecare  Quality  As- 
surance Act  of  1987  (HCQA)  appears  below 
and  is  followed  by  a  detailed  description  of 
bill  provisions. 

SnX  STKOPSIS 

Establishes  a  federal  bill  of  righte  for 
homecare  consumers  under  Medicare,  Med- 
icaid, the  Social  Services  Block  Grant,  and 
the  Older  Americans  Act. 

Sete  "home  health"  and  "home  help" 
quality  assurance  standards  and  requires 
agency  compliance  as  a  condition  of  partici- 
pation under  Medicare,  Medicaid,  the  Social 
Services  Block  Grant,  and  the  Older  Ameri- 
cans Act. 

Requires  that  homecare  agencies  have 
plan  of  care  policies  that  identify  services  to 
l>e  provided,  provide  a  means  for  Identifying 
additional  client  needs  and  Include  coordi- 
nation mechanisms  with  other  service  agen- 
cies. 

Requires  that  PROs  conduct  quality  as- 
surance monitoring  of  aU  home  health 
agencies  fimded  under  Medicare  or  Medic- 
aid. 

Requires  that  states  have  a  quality  assur- 
ance monitoring  mechanism  for  home  help 
services  funded  under  the  Sodal  Services 
Block  Grant  Program,  the  Older  Americans 
Act  and  the  Medicaid  Home  and  Communi- 
ty Based  Services  Waiver  Program. 

Amends  the  Older  Americans  Act  to  in- 
clude   and    provide    separate   funding   for 
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homecare  cmibudaman  activities  for  tlie  pur- 
pose of  investigating  and  resolving  home- 
care as  well  as  nursing  home  and  lx>ard  and 
care  complaints. 

Requires  federal  survey  of  homecare  agen- 
cies, with  allowances  for  "deemed  status" 
for  ageiudes  accredited  by  organiaaUons  or 
certified  by  states  having  standaids  at  least 
as  stringent  as  federal  conditiooa  of  partid- 
patloiL 

Encourages  states  to  establish  comparatde 
quality  standards  and  survey  procedures  for 
homecare  agencies  under  State  programs 
serving  consumers  of  all  ages. 

Requires  that  states  establish  Coiwumer 
Boards  which  coiuluct  oversight  activities, 
provide  input  into  the  award  and  evaluation 
of  the  PRO  and  home  help  monitoring 
mechanisms,  engage  in  consumer  education, 
and  receive  input  from  homecare  Iwneflci- 
aries. 

Requires  that  PROs,  state  homecare  mon- 
itoring mechanisms  and  ombudsman  pro- 
grams have  toU-free  hot-lines  to  receive 
questions  and  oomplalnte  from  twnef Idaries. 
providers  and  others  concerning  homecare 
quality  Issues. 

Requires  that  sanctions,  including  inter- 
mediate saiKtions  and  dvll  pexuUtles,  Iw 
available  to  ensure  compliance  with  quality 
assurance  standards. 

Requires  that  DHHS  set  imnimnm  profl- 
doicy  standards  for  all  perscms  delivering 
homecare  services  and  fund  training  prY>- 
grams  for  persoimel  and  caregivers.  Encour- 
ages states  to  develop  Uoensing  requlre- 
mente  for  home  health  providers. 

Requires  that  DHHS  establish  guidelines 
and  provide  funding  for  homecare  training 
grants,  for  homecare  demonstration 
projecte.  and  for  homecare  quality  assur- 
ance studies,  including  research  on  training 
and  wage  levels. 

Requires  that  DHHS  implement  and  ad- 
minister all  provisions  of  the  Act  in  conjunc- 
tion with  a  National  Homecare  Quality  As- 
surance Ck>uncll  representing  tiroviders.  con- 
sumers, sUtes,  accrediting  bodies,  fiscal  in- 
termediaries, PROs.  researchers,  and  others. 


MARIA  D£  ANGELIS  AND  HE- 
LAINE  SWEET,  SPRINGFIELD, 
MA,  SCHOOL  VOLUNTEERS. 
"LEADERS  OF  READERS  REC- 
OGNITION AWARDS" 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
BoLAiro]  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
morning  in  the  Capitol.  Secretary  of 
Education  William  Bennett  Joined  rep- 
resentatives of  Family  Circle  maga- 
zine, and  the  Council  of  Periodical  Dis- 
tributors, in  presenting  the  national 
"Leaders  of  Readers"  recognition 
awards. 

I  am  delighted  and  proud  to  inform 
the  Members  of  the  House,  that  two  of 
my  constituents,  Maria  De  Angells  and 
Helalne  Sweet,  of  the  Springfield  BiA, 
school  volunteers,  were  among  the 
four  grand  award  recipients  honored 
at  this  mornings  ceremony. 

According  to  a  1984  Ixwk  industry 
study,  only  50  percent  of  Americans 
can  t}e  classified  as  "readers." 

A  distressing  number  of  our  citi- 
zens—27  million  by  recent  estimates— 
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•re  fnnetkioal  HUteratea,  a  figure  that 
te  trmw^'^  to  grow  by  2^  mOllon  per- 
■ons  •nnoslly. 

W«  have  all  aeen  the  public  service 
timoiiiioeBMiitB.  which  under- 
the  fact  that,  "reading  Is  funda- 
itaL" 

Andnltls. 

Biraittny  ■kflla  are  fundamental  to 
oar  '^♦^'^^^^  effort,  to  reverse  the  illit- 
eracy itatlittnt  I  lust  inenti<med. 

And  a  love  of  reading  is  fundamen- 
tal, to  esperlcndng  the  wooders  con- 
tained tn  the  great  woite  of  literature, 
that  are  an  important  part  of  our  dvl- 


Their  presence  is  a  testament  to  the 
fact  that.  In  Springfield,  education  is 
both  a  civic  commitment  and  a  source 
of  dvic  pride. 

I  want  to  welcome  them  all  with  the 
hope  that  the  recognition  being  given 
to  the  friendly  readers  program  en- 
courages the  realization  that  the  im- 
portant Job  of  educating  our  children 
is  not  a  responsibility  of  government 
alone,  but  should  involve  all  of  us. 


JMI 


The  Federal  Government  will  spend 
more  than  $8  bUllon  this  year  on  ele- 
mentary, ■eamdary.  and  vocational 
education  programs. 

State  and  local  governments  will 
spend  tens  of  mfflknis  of  dollars  more. 

Much  of  this  money  will  be  directed 
toward  efforts  to  teach  skills,  and  en- 
courage good  reading  habits. 

Those  efforts  must  continue,  but 
more  can.  and  should  be  done. 

The  Family  Circle  CFDA  awards 
iwocram.  reoognlaeB,  that  valuable  ini- 
ttattves  in  the  battle  against  illiteracy 
are  being  develived  on  the  local  level. 

Theee  Initiatives,  and  the  dedication 
mnA  commitment  through  which  they 
were  created,  can  be  replicated  in 
other  cttlea  and  towns. 

Btooontglng  this  effort  is  the  pur- 
poMB  of  the  'leaders  of  readers"  pro- 
gram, and  I  believe  it  is  an  undertak- 
ing that  deserves  the  commendation  of 
this  House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Springfield  School 
volunteers  have  a  distiitgulshed  tradi- 
tion of  fostering  community  involve- 
ment in  the  education  of  otir  young 
petvile. 

s  program,  super- 
vised by  Maria  De  Angelis  and  Helaine 
Sweet,  is  certainly  in  keeping  with 
that  tradition. 

It  blends,  the  natiiral  enthusiasm  of 
ehUdrm.  with  two  of  their  favorite  re- 
wards, loe  cream  and  peer  recognition. 
Into  a  program  that  results  in  students 
eager  to  read  mine  books. 

The  appreciation  of  reading  that  is 
produced  is  a  gift,  for  a  lifetime— a  gift 
that  will  serve  both  the  students  and 
their  communities  well  in  the  years  to 
come. 

I  want  to  congratulate  Ms.  De  Ange- 
lis and  Ms.  Sweet  on  their  efforts,  and 
the  Mendly  Ice  Cream  Corp.,  repre- 
sented today  In  Washington  by  its  cor- 
porate public  affairs  director  Jim 
Veils,  for  its  sponsorship  of  this  pro- 
gram. 

Friendly  Ice  Cream  Is  <»e  of  western 
Massachusetts'  finest  corporate  cltl- 
sens  and  this  is  an  example  of  why  it 
is  held  in  sudi  high  regard. 

Joining  our  award  winners  in  the 
capitol  are  ^nlngfield  Mayor  Richard 
Neal  and  Springfield  School  Superln- 
toident  Thomas  Donahoe. 


EXPLANATION  OF  MISSED 
VOTES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tlenum  from  Michigan  [Mr.  DtNOBU.] 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  DINOELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
March  17,  I  was  In  my  16th  Congres- 
sional District  on  official  business  and 
unfortunately  missed  votes  on  H.R. 
108(,  a  measure  which  would  make  the 
new  QI  bill  permanent  (rollcall  31), 
and  HJl.  1157,  the  Farm  Disaster  As- 
sistance Act  of  1987  (rollcall  32).  In 
light  of  the  im{x>rtance  of  H.R.  1085  to 
the  veterans  of  my  district,  and  the 
strong  support  of  H.R.  1157  by  the 
farmers  in  my  district,  I  would  have 
voted  "aye"  on  both  of  these  measures 
had  I  been  present  on  the  House  floor 
to  oast  my  vote. 


PENSION  SECURITY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Ohio  [Ms.  Oakar]  Is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mb.  oakar.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
address  an  issue  which  strikes  at  the  heart  of 
working  America—pension  security.  When 
LTV.  Inc.,  filed  for  chapter  1 1  tiankruptcy  last 
July,  ttie  specter  of  corporate  default  on  bene- 
fit obiigations  was  raised.  That  nightmare 
became  reality  wtien  LTV  unilaterally  terminat- 
ed health  and  Hfe  Insurance  t)enefits  for  ap- 
pronmately  78,000  retirees  natnnwkle.  The 
impications  of  these  actkxis  have  had  enor- 
movs  impact  mt  only  on  Vne  affected  retirees 
but  the  American  business  community  as  well. 

An  immediate  legislative  response  was  re- 
quired. Congressman  Stokes  rose  to  the 
challenge  and  introduced  a  bill,  H.R.  5283,  of 
wtiich  I  was  a  cosponsor,  seeking  to  compel 
LTV  to  honor  its  life  and  health  insurance  obli- 
gations.  The  substance  of  H.R.  5283  was 
adapted  in  ttw  continuing  resolution  and  was 
instrumental  in  extending  ttie  court-imposed 
deadline  for  continuation  of  benefit  payments 
unti  May  15,  1987. 

My  own  response  was  the  introduction  of 
H.R.  3838,  a  bill  to  provMe  money  in  ttie  form 
of  Investment  tax  credit  carrybacks  amounting 
to  approximately  $150  millnn.  The  funds  were 
specifically  to  be  applied  to  revitalizatxxi  of 
existing  steel  facilities  and  the  payment  of 
heatth  insurarK^  benefits  to  its  workers.  This 
provision  was  adopted  into  the  Tax  Reform 
Act  of  1986  in  its  entirety. 

These  legislative  actions  were  essential  in 
alleviating  the  initial  crisis  situation,  but  the 
time  has  come  for  permanerrt  solutnns  to  be 


found  and  implamented.  Congressman 
Stokes  has  once  again  answered  ttie  call 
arxi  introduced  legMatton  to  permanently 
modHy  the  Bankruptcy  Code  and  insure  that  a 
unHataral  terminatton  of  health  and  life  insur- 
ance benefits  does  not  happen  again. 

I  am  pnsud  to  be  an  orig^  consponsor  of 
H.R.  1184,  The  Retiree  Benefits  Security  Act 
of  1967  and  wouM  like  to  commend  Con- 
gressman Stokes  stkI  Senator  Metzenbaum 
for  taking  the  lead  on  this  issue  of  vital  con- 
cern to  retirees  and  workers  everywhere. 

The  problems  of  the  steel  industry  continue 
to  escalate  however,  and  until  an  effective  re- 
structure of  the  industry  occurs  the  fate  of 
stoolworkprs  everywtiere  will  continue  to  hang 
in  the  balance.  On  January  13, 1987,  ttte  Pen- 
ston  Benefit  Guarantee  Corp.  [PBGC]  termi- 
nated and  assumed  LTVs  penskm  plans. 
These  plans  «rare  urKierlunded  by  approxi- 
mately sai  bHHon. 

The  temiinatkxi  of  these  plans  have  in- 
creased PBGC's  operating  deficit  to  an  esti- 
mated $4  bilKon.  At  this  rate  PBGC  will  only 
be  able  to  survive  another  10  years.  Even 
rrwre  frigfitening  is  the  fact  that  10  out  of  12 
steel  companies  have  underfunded  pension 
plans.  In  short  a  disaster  is  waiting  to  happen 
unless  aotkin  is  taken  very  soon. 

As  chdr  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Economk: 
StabMizatlon.  I  am  greatly  cotKemed  with  the 
growing  crisis  in  tfie  steel  industry.  It  is  obvi- 
ous that  the  cuaent  structure  cannot  be  main- 
tained aad  I  intend  to  hokj  hearings  in  an 
effort  to  address  the  problems  and  find  viat>le 
sokjtions.  If  we  are  to  come  up  with  a  compre- 
hensive and  workable  agenda  in  whk:h  to  re- 
buikJ  ttie  steel  industry  K  Is  Imperative  ttiat 
Congress,  management  and  labor  unite  in  a 
spirit  of  qooperation. 


THE  MEW  WHITE  HOUSE  TAPES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  [Mr.  Conyers] 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  OONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  moat  startling  revelations  of  the 
Tower  Commission  was  the  documents 
found  tn  the  safe  of  Lt.  Col.  Oliver 
North.  These  docimients  suggested 
that  tens  of  millions  of  dollars  were 
provided  to  the  Contras  through  a  pri- 
vate network  of  conx>rations  and  non- 
profit organizations  that  the  colonel 
helped  to  organize. 

The  flowchart  of  Project  Democracy 
which  may  be  connected  to  the  Na- 
tional Endowment  for  Democracy,  a 
group  that  we  founded  in  this  Con- 
gress, foimd  in  North's  safe  and  repro- 
duced in  the  Tower  Commission 
report,  will  be  central  to  current  con- 
gressional and  special  prosecutor  in- 
vestigations. 

The  revelations  of  this  investigation 
might  make  the  Tower  Commission 
report  in  the  end  read  like  Sesame 
Street.  If  the  special  prosecutor  ob- 
tains access  to  National  Security's 
Secure  Telephone  Units'  taping  of 
President  Reagan,  Vice  President 
Bush,  Mr.  McFarlane,  Colonel  North, 
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Mr.  Poindexter,  Mr.  Regan,  Mr.  Casey,       IntemationaUy  recognized  naval  ar-  A  DEMOCRA'nc  PRESCRIPTION 

S^.*     «^®**!'  *«  J^  '»*«^  ^  <^he    chltect,  Thomas  Qillmer,  an  authority  FOR  FISCAL  DISASTER 

White  House  tape  business  aU  over    on  17th  century  ships  and  a  former  The  SPEAinni  nm  t*,««««  tt^h-, 

*«**^                                                           professor  of  naval  archltectun*  at  th*.  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 

So  I  wanted  to  alert  our  coUeagues    SI  Xal  A^en^te  toe^ip^s  de  f  P'^^^i"  O'"**"  °^  ^^e  House,  the  gen- 

to  the  fact  that  congressional  investl-    slSe"  *««^«'^'  ^  ^«e  »n»P8  «     tipman  fm«,  ohi«  rw,  t 1  . 

gators  as  weU  as  many  senior  mem-  i  commend  the  outstanding  work  of 
bers  of  the  national  security  communl-  the  Kalmar  Nyckel  Foundation,  Its 
S'«^^.l!^'"*.  °'  ^^"^  existence  of    president.    Francis    I.    DuPont     the 

I.nese  teiepnone  tapes.                                           rhalrman    nt    its    aHtH.ni.»    ..^^^i**.^  ^viuuua\,vcv   uaa    ucvume   80   irusu«l«a 

staff  and  members  of  the  Senate  ^^  ^^r^^^r^^^A  ^^^  "-"^^  ^  °^^'  '*»  responsibilities 
and  House  Intelligence  Committees  JJe  ^J^liS«  wh?^;  ^^  that  it  Is  willing  to  abdicate  those  re- 
had  not  even  heard  of  these  tapes    proJ^TSJaJblr  sponslbllltles  and  instead  engage  in  a 

Members  of  the  board  of  trustees  In- 
clude: Capt.  Daniel  B.  Charter,  USCG, 
retired;  James  H.  Gilliam.  Sr.,  director 

of  the  New  Castle  Coimty,  DE,  De- 

Bottom  line:  We  should  go  slow  on    Payment  of  Conmunlty  Development  ^ty."^^c^"*'^i;^''  SSStiS 

aU  the   bnmunlty  requ^ts  that  are    S*^o^°^^,Sf  ^S,SS°  £f  "l^d  and  law  frS^ent IST^i  fStT  **" 

pouring  into  the  special  committees    ^rSer^oS^rrSor^^f^^Se  ""swe*;;?  ,^^-^.  °'  ^''^^  the  oostomary 

Colony  society;  H.  Hunter  Lott  HI.  ex-  l^^^l  °?fi  «f  ?..!'?'*^„*?S»: 


until  recent  date.  It  would  be  the 
equivalent  of  having  the  Nixon  tapes, 
and  It  gives  the  potential  for  proving  a 
case  that  might  not  otherwise  be 
proved. 


that  are  investigating  this. 


tleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Lara]  is  rec- 
ognized for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Demo- 
cratic majority  of  the  House  Budget 
Committee  has  become  so  frustrated 


political  ploy. 

Unfortimately,  this  ploy,  if  actually 
adopted  in  a  budget  resolution,  would 
be  a  prescription  for  fiscal  disaster  for 
many  needed  programs  like  Social  Se- 


ecutlve  vice-president  of  GUpin  Alle-  "^°*  /™"  T^^^  *  '^  responsible 

gheny  Reality;  Rev.  Quintin  E.  Primo,  ^^'^^  resolution  can  be  developed, 

...^.^^  .  v.«.,^«x.v.«  former  Interim  bishop  of  the  Episco-  Sf*  ^  if ,  majority  is  proposing 

rr^    oT>n.»^r^         X  Dal    Diocese    of    r>«»iftwarp-     Tnhn    «!  that  wc  Start  from  a  total  freeze  of  all 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under    SSLf  ?^„  °L,^  t^^!:^   of  Wof^  outlays  for  fiscal  year  1988  at  their 

a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen-    ?^^  IV.  founding  trustee  of  Holy  «„„.,„„.,  ,o„„  ,_./,.  ""  """^ 

tleman  from  Delaware  [Mr.  Cawkr]  Is    trinity  "Old  Swedes"  Church  Founda- 


A  SALUTE  TO  THE  KALMAR 
NYCKEL  POUNDA'nON 


recognized  for  5  minutes. 


tlon;  Calvin  P.  Stidham,  owner,  Stid- 


Mr.  CARPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would    ^^^  ^°a'  Works  of  Odessa,  DE;  and 


like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  this 
body  and  the  entire  Nation  the  fine 
work  being  done  by  the  TCalmar 
Nyckel  Foundation,  a  small  but  dedi- 
cated group  of  Delawareans  who  have 


fiscal  year  1987  levels. 

In  other  words,  all  Federal  programs 
would  be  frozen  regardless  of  merit. 
This  would  amount  to  a  super  seques- 
ter. 

This  is  one  way,  apparently,  that  the 
Democrat  leaders  hope  to  vent  their 
wrath  at  President  Reagan,  who  has 


Olof  G.  Simdin,  president,  Simdin's 

Pabrlker    A.B.,    Hudlksvall,    Sweden, 

and  past  president  of  the  Delaware 

Swedish  Colonial  Society. 
™ —  „» — »,  „.  .^^^u^^.,^^  w,.u  iiavc  The  following  are  honorary  trustees:  .  .  .,,  _,  ^ 
undertaken  the  building  of  a  replica  of  Hon.  J.  Caleb  Boggs.  former  Senator  *^°  steadily  r«Isting  Democrat  pro- 
the  three-mast  taU  ship  Kalmar  and  Governor  of  the  State  of  Dela-  P*^  ^  ^f°  ^^^  ^^  reform  package 
JVyctei  as  part  of  the  350th  anniversa-  ware;  John  A.  Munroe,  Ph.D.,  Nathan-  !l"°  "^  income  taxes  to  finance 
ry  of  the  first  landing  of  Swedish  set-  lei  C.  Wyeth,  and  John  E.  Bablarz,  Democrat  spending  plans, 
tiers  In  America.  The  landing  of  the  former  mayor  of  Wilmington,  DE.  "^  effect,  the  Democrats  say,  "If  the 
Kalmar  Nyckel  in  1638.  at  "the  rocks"  The  16-member  advisory  committee.  President  will  not  agree  to  raise  taxes, 
on  the  Christina  River  at  what  Is  now  chaired  by  Malcolm  Mackenzie  in-  '^^"  *^  '^  show  him.  We  will  freeze 
Wilmington.  DE,  marked  the  begin-  eludes:  Etonald  CaUender.  public  rela-  everything."  They  also  hope  to  drag 
nlng  of  what  has  been  a  long  and  tlons  and  archeology;  Lt.  Col.  Richard  '^e  White  House  and  RepubUcan  mi- 
fruitful  relationship  between  our  two  E.  Kyle,  USAF,  retired.  Armed  Serv-  ^ority  on  the  Budget  Committee  into 
peoples.  Many  Americans  of  Swedish  Ices;  Dr.  William  B.  K^ne,  Delaware  a  position  where  they  might  agree  to  a 
ancestory  can  trace  their  family  roots  School  superintendent,  education;  '^a'^  *^^e  to  rescue  programs  like  Social 
to  these  early  settlers,  and  the  bond  Charles  Jordan,  advertising  special  Security,  Medicare,  education  and  the 
between     the     United     SUtes     and  ties;  Hon.  William  McLaughlin,  former  '^t. 

Sweden  is  strengthened  by  the  centur-  mayor    of    Wilmington     government*  Frankly,  it  Is  a  shameless  and  heart- 

les-old  khishlp  between  Swedlsh-Amer-  Walter  Moulder,  president,  Delaware  less  ploy,  and  I  do  not  beUeve  it  wlU 

^l^i"^  thi'fl^^^T^r^-    ^..  Boating    CouncU;    Frederick    Rohm.  work. 

^.T^i-f   •  ii^    ?if**  of  Delaware  wlU  president.  New  Castle  County  Cham-  Democrats  must  know  what  a  total 

?^l   JT^   lo^H,      "^'^*'^.K^°^^    °^  ber  of  Commerce,  business;  William  outlay   freeze   would   mean   In   fiscal 

/S/ctel^  9  wSS^Wf^  r^i?nrv  .^^^  Swayze.   groups;  Donald  Van  Sclver,  year  1988.  It  would  mean  that  between 

S2^  ntnni'ir^Ln  li     ^V^,."I^*1  schools;  Rita  Beulie,  community;  Tina  36  and  37  million  Social  Security  re- 

SffeJfi^''jS  S^vSS?^r^i?  Lassen,     membership:     Ron     Lamar,  ciplents  would  not  only  be  denied  a 

bration  wm^  ISlnS^hv^  ^If;  "edia;  Barbara  Swayze.  descendants;  cost^f-llving   Increase   next  January, 

aSoSeJ^^f^w^enSd  other  (S  ^"^^^  funkier,  products;  C.A.  Wes-  but  would  receive  a  2-percent  cut  In 

S^f^om  thi  SS  SU^'^S  ^«"'  t^rtcal;  and  Loretta  Kelly,  the  present  level  of  their  checks  if  new 


abroad. 

Itir.  Speaker,  this  challenging 
project  has  already  gained  interna- 
tional attention,  and  enthusiasm  is 
growing  rapidly.  To  build  the  ship,  the 
Kalmar  Nyckel  Foundation  will  need 
to   raise   $1.8   million.    A 


secretary. 


retirees  are  to  be  paid.  The  cut  now 
lays  Social  Security  below  the  other 
amount  estimated  by  the  Congression- 
al Budget  Office  as  needed  to  cover  a 
4-percent  cost-of-living  increase  and  to 
maintain  current  service  levels  would 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.    LATTA.    Ii4r.    Speaker,    I    ask 

unanimous   consent   that  my   special 

pledge-a-    order  precede  other  special  orders  en-  total  almost  6  percent 

plank"  campaign  is  well  underway  in    tered  Into  today.  Many  of  these  older  people  are  al- 

Its  goal  to  raise  these  funds  from  in-       The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore.    Is  ready  existing  on  a  very  tight  budget. 

terested  businesses,  conmiunity  orga-    there  objection  to  the  request  of  the  This  working  document,  so  to  speak. 

nizations,  and  individuals  by  the  end    gentleman  from  Ohio?  would  put  an  unmerciful  squeeze  on 

of  1987.                                                           There  was  no  objection.  them. 
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MMkue  would  miffer  an  11.5  per- 
oent  cut  In  the  level  needed  to  main- 
tain current  bmetlts.  Acain  Imagine 
the  aufferlnc  ttala  would  cauae  among 
the  Nattoo'a  aenka-  cittiau. 

mere  would  be  a  cut  of  almost  4 
percent  In  df»f«n#*  ouUaya.  In  order  to 
reach  thia  level,  we  would  have  to 
reduce  defense  budget  authority  by  8 
pefcent.  AH  this  would  be  in  addition 
to  the  6^>aoent  real  cut  in  defense 
which  has  taken  place  over  the  past  2 
years.  Tliousands  of  military  person- 
nel would  have  to  be  laid  off.  and  our 
worid  readiness  to  fend  off  aggression 
would  suffer  greatly.  Perhaps  most  im- 
portantly, the  Soviets  would  interpret 
such  a  cutback  in  national  defense  as  a 
sign  of  AiT^'<*!»"  weakness  and  react 
accordingly  in  arms  control  negotia- 


Here  are  aaant  of  the  other  cuts  in 
outlays  from  current  services  levels 
that  the  various  major  governmental 
functions  would  have  to  take: 

Intonational  Affairs.  Function  150, 
would  take  a  $3  billion  cut.  or  a  17.86- 
peroent  reduction. 

Function  2S0.  General  Science, 
Sgmob  and  Technology,  would  suffer  a 
$1.2  bfllion  reduction,  or  11.21  percent. 

Enngy  would  suffer  a  $1.7  billion  re- 
duction, or  31.48  percent. 

Natural  Resources  and  Environment 
would  suffer  a  $1.7  billion  cut,  or  a 
10.97-peroent  reduction. 

Agriculture,  incidentally,  would  be 
increased  by  $0.2  bUlion.  or  0.67  per- 
cent 

Conmerce  and  Housing  would  be  in- 
creased by  a  half  billion  dollars,  or  a  6- 
percent  increase. 

Transportatiim  would  be  reduced  by 
$3.3  bUlion.  or  an  1.5-percent  reduc- 
tion. 

CcMnmunlty  and  Regional  Develop- 
ment would  be  Increased  by  $0.7  bil- 
Ikm.  or  10.39  percent. 

Education.  Training,  Employment 
and  Social  Services  would  be  decreased 
by  $2.3  bUllon.  or  7.06  percent. 

Health  would  be  reduced  by  $3.8  bil- 
lion, or  8.62  percent. 

Medicare,  as  I  mentioned,  would  be 
reduced  by  $9.4  billion,  or  11.31  per- 
cent. 

Tht  Income  Seciurity  section  would 
be  reduced  by  $7.2  billion,  or  5.48  per- 
cent. 

Veterans'  Benefits  and  Services 
would  be  reduced  by  $1.2  billion,  or 
4.38  percent. 

The  Administration  of  Justice  would 
be  reduced  by  $1.1  bUllon,  or  12.09  per- 
cent. 

General  Government  would  be  re- 
duced by  $300  million,  or  4.35  percent. 

General  Purpoae  Fiscal  Assistance 
would  be  reduced  by  $200  million  or 
10.53  percent. 

Net  Interest  would  be  reduced  by 
$6.8  bUllon.  or  4.84  percent. 


The  Allowance  section  would  be  re- 
duced by  $500  million,  or  55.56  per- 
cent. 

Offsetting  Receipts  would  be  in- 
creased by  $5.42  billion,  or  12.87  per- 
cent. 

Mk-.  MACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mk*.  LATTA.  I  am  happy  to  jrleld  to 
the  gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mk-.  MACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  Just 
curious  about  this.  The  document  the 
gentleman  is  referring  to  there,  is  that 
the  finally  awaited  for  Democratic 
budget  proposal  or  the  House  propos- 
al? 

Mk-.  LATTA.  Well,  that  is  the  pro- 
posal that  I  understand  we  are  going 
to  be  asked  to  mark  up  from  tomor- 
row. That  is  the  1987  budget  without 
any  increases  whatsoever. 

Mr.  MACK.  Again  let  me  ask,  have 
they  put  together  a  budget?  I  guess 
that  is  what  I  am  tiying  to  ask. 

ISx.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  say 
to  the  gentleman  that  I  do  not  think 
they  have  put  together  a  budget.  I  do 
not  think  they  have  been  able  to  do 
that.  I  think  they  have  been  frustrat- 
ed. They  have  been  nmnlng  around 
over  the  country  condemning  the 
President's  budget  and  saying,  "You 
cant  do  this"  and  "Tou  can't  do  that" 
for  the  last  2  months. 

Now  it  is  their  time  to  put  up  or  shut 
up,  and  they  are  coming  up  with  this 
proposal  for  the  1987  budget,  which  is 
what  we  are  supposed  to  mark  up 
froan. 

Mr.  MACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  does  the 
gentleman  mean  this  is  the  same 
group  that  has  been  talking  about  the 
laclt  of  leadership  on  the  budget  issue, 
this  same  group  that  has  been  day 
after  day  and  week  after  week,  as  the 
gentleman  indicated,  traveling  around 
the  country  beating  up  on  the  budget 
the  President  submitted?  They  have 
not  come  to  you  with  a  budget  propos- 
al yet?  Do  I  understand  this  is  Just 
some  kind  of  a  fictitious  document? 

I  just  do  not  understand  this.  Where 
is  the  courage  that  we  heard  so  much 
about  in  the  past? 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  have  not  seen  it. 

Mr.  GRADISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  GRADISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  and 
for  taking  this  special  order. 

There  has  been  much  talk  of  late 
about  the  desirability  of  a  budget 
siunmlt  bringing  together  the  White 
House  and  the  Congress,  Republicans 
and  Democrats,  to  deal  with  the  most 
critical  issue  of  how  to  reduce  the  defi- 
cit and  move  toward  a  balanced 
budget.  It  should  be  obvious  to  all  ob- 
servers that  there  is  nothing  to  negoti- 
ate at  such  a  summit  until  both  sides 
have  put  their  plans  on  the  table. 

From  the  Democrats  who  control 
both  Houses  of  the  Congress  all  we 


hear  arc  complaints  about  the  Presi- 
dent's budget.  That  is  all  well  and 
good.  Bvt  the  time  for  fun  and  games 
is  over.  It  is  about  time  we  hear  not 
what  the  Democrats  are  tigalnst  but 
what  they  are  for. 

The  Democrats  argue  that  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  does  not  hit  the  Gramm- 
Rudman-Hollings  target  of  $108  bil- 
lion, but  that  the  White  House  budget 
is  closer  to  a  $135  billion  deficit.  But 
the  Democrats,  in  their  zeal  to  be  criti- 
cal rather  than  constructive,  not  only 
have  not  come  up  with  a  budget  to  hit 
$108  biUion,  but  they  have  not  even 
come  up  with  one  to  hit  a  $135  billion 
deficit. 

The  time  for  political  posturing  is 
over.  I  say  to  my  friends  on  the  Demo- 
cratic side  of  the  aisle:  the  ball  is  in 
your  court.  Do  you  really  want  a 
budget  summit?  And,  if  so,  instead  of 
telling  OS  what  you  are  against,  how 
about  telling  us  what  you  are  for. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  comments. 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  ROGE3iS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding,  and  I  ap- 
preciate his  taking  this  time  to  allow 
us  the  chance  to  point  out  that  the 
Democrat  majority  has  failed  for  the 
first  time  to  submit  a  budget  proposal, 
and  the  markup  is  scheduled  for  to- 
morrow; 

We  are  going  in  the  markup  at  9:30 
tomorrow  morning,  Thiu-sday  morn- 
ing, and  here  it  is,  6:30  the  night 
before.  We  have  not  been  given  any 
docum^it  from  which  to  mark  up  a 
trillion-dollar  budget  with  thousands 
of  line  Items,  and  we  have  no  promise 
of  any  document  with  which  to  begin 
our  work  to  try  to  solve  America's  defi- 
cit proUem,  which  leads  to  the  loss  of 
Jobs  because  the  trade  deficit  can  be 
directly  attributed  to  the  Federal 
spending  and  the  Federal  borrowing  to 
make  up  the  deficit  which  we  saw  last 
year  and  continue  to  see. 

What  are  the  Democrats  coming  for- 
ward with?  Well,  first  they  tell  us  that 
we  are  going  to  start  with  a  freeze  of 
the  outlays  at  the  1987  level.  I  will 
talk  about  that  in  a  minute.  Then  they 
come  forward  and  tell  the  press,  ac- 
cording to  a  story  in  today's  New  York 
Times,  that  they  are  working  on  pro- 
posals aimed  at  reducing  the  projected 
1988  deficit  by  $36  billion,  half  of  it 
through  tax  increases  and  then  the 
other  half  through  cuts  in  discretion- 
ary si}epding,  cuts  on  the  national  de- 
fense and  the  other  on  social  spending. 

So  what  is  their  proposal?  They  are 
speaking  to  us  in  tongues,  I  suggest.  It 
is  unintelligible.  There  is  no  leader- 
ship on  the  Democrat  side.  Last  fall 
the  Democratic  Party  went  around 
this  coimtry-^and  they  have  been 
going  ground  since,  like  the  Speaker 
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and  the  chairman  of  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee and  others— and  saying,  "Give 
us,  the  Democrats,  a  chance  to  lead 
this  Nation.  We  will  show  you  that  we 
have  got  a  clear  and  resounding  trum- 
pet calling  the  Nation  to  sacrifice  and 
calling  for  solutions  to  our  basic  prob- 
lems." And  what  is  the  tinkling  symbol 
that  we  get  when  they  get  the  chance 
to  lead? 

I  would  point  out  to  the  gentleman 
and  to  everyone  else  listening  that  the 
Democrats  control  the  House  by  a 
hefty  majority  and  now  they  control 
the  other  body,  the  U.S.  Senate.  They 
control  both  bodies  of  the  Congress. 
They  asked  for  leadership  last  year; 
the  American  people  gave  it  to  them. 
The  American  people  said,  "Solve  this 
trade  deficit.  Solve  the  budget  deficit. 
Solve  the  budgetary  problems  that 
America  faces." 

What  is  their  answer?  I  say  to  the 
Members  that  they  are  spealdng  in 
tongues. 

D  1840 

What  would  the  outlay  freeze  do  if 
that  is  the  route  that  they  go?  If  they 
freeze  outlays  based  on  the  1987  level, 
let  us  talk  about  it  half-a-minute  here. 

If  this  is  what  they  are  talking  about 
as  leadership,  we  shall  all  be  scared  of 
their  stewardship.  An  outlay  freeze 
would  do  this:  It  would  gut  America's 
defense  by  over  $45  billion  in  budget 
authority.  That  is  assiunlng  you  do 
not  hurt  vital  readiness  accoiuits.  But 
the  majority  proposal  is  a  true  freeze. 
That  means  the  readiness  accounts  as 
well.  That  is  an  overall  budget  author- 
ity cut  of  $28  biUion.  but  over  half 
would  come  from  readiness  accoiuits 
because  of  the  way  the  Defense 
budget  operates. 

It  would  freeze  interest  on  the  debt. 
How  can  you  freeze  paying  your  Inter- 
est? You  can  simply  decline  to  pay  the 
interest  on  the  debts  you  have  been 
forced  to  accrue  over  the  years.  Well, 
we  Just  Join  some  of  our  Latin  Ameri- 
can friends  and  tell  the  banks  and 
those  we  owe  money  to  we  are  not 
going  to  pay  up.  That  is  what  this 
freeze  would  do  unless  you  make  some 
change  in  it.  That  is  the  kind  of  tin- 
kling symbol  and  tongues  that  is 
coming  out  of  the  Democrat  majority. 

Social  Security;  Federal  retirees; 
black  lung  beneficiaries  and  so  on  and 
so  forth.  Will  we  cut  out  their  COLA'S 
or  even  cut  into  the  accounts  they  now 
receive?  That  is  what  the  Democrats 
outlay  freeze  will  get  you  to  unless  you 
make  some  changes.  That  is  the  lead- 
ership's answer,  the  majority's  answer 
to  a  serious  problem  in  this  Nation. 

Welfare  and  Medicaid;  and  outlay 
freeze  on  these  means  changing  the 
laws  to  restrict  the  number  of  benefi- 
ciaries or  cut  the  beneficiaries  per 
person.  That  is  what  the  Democrats 
are  proposing  in  this  outlay  freeze 
based  on  1987  outlays. 


That  is  one  side  of  their  mouth.  Out 
of  the  other  side  of  their  mouth  they 
say  to  the  press,  we  are  working  on  a 
proposal  to  reduce  the  deficit  by  $36 
billion.  That  means  abandoning 
Gramm-Rudman-Hollings  that  the 
Congress  and  the  American  people  de- 
manded last  year  to  get  us  on  the  path 
toward  a  balanced  budget  by  1991. 
That  Gramm-Rudman  requirement  is 
that  we  cut  spending  by  upward  of  $62 
biUlon.  The  Democrats  telling  the 
press  we  are  going  to  cut  it  by  $36  bil- 
lion means  they  are  abandoning 
Gramm-Rudman. 

Mr.  LATTA.  They  are  not  only  aban- 
doning it,  they  would  be  in  violation  of 
the  law.  The  law  is  that  you  come 
down  to  those  targets.  Is  that  not  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  ROGERS.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. The  law  is  that  we  must  come 
down  by  $62  billion  and  they  are  tell- 
ing the  press  we  are  going  to  violate 
the  law.  Second,  it  means  that  they 
are  going  to  have  to  raise  taxes  and 
even  the  leadership  of  the  House  on 
the  majority  side  has  been  floating  aU 
sorts  of  tax  increase  proposals  over 
the  last  2  or  3  months.  Tax  this,  tax 
that,  give  us  more  money  to  spend. 
Tax  and  spend;  tax  and  spend.  That  is 
the  message  we  are  getting  these  days. 
The  same  old  tired  message  the  Ameri- 
can people  threw  out  in  1980  and  in 
1984. 

The  other  part  of  the  proposal  given 
to  the  newspapers  is  we  are  going  to 
abandon  Gramm-Rudman,  we  are 
going  to  raise  taxes,  and  we  are  going 
to  cut  defense  and  entitlement  pro- 
grams or  discretionary  spending  by 
upward  of  $9  billion.  That  is  what  the 
other  side  of  the  tongue  is  saying  on 
the  leadership  side. 

Mr.  DENNY  SMITH.  Mr.  Speaker. 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Oregon. 

Mr.  DENNY  SMITH.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  seems  to  me  that  de- 
cisions are  being  avoided  now  at  a  time 
for  decision.  As  the  chairman  pointed 
out,  the  leadership  of  the  Democrat 
Party  is  willing  to  ignore  the  Gramm- 
Rudman-Hollings  ceUing  of  $108  bil- 
lion. I  think  your  point  is  very  clear. 

When  you  and  I  came  to  the  Con- 
gress In  1981,  the  outlays  were  $688 
billion,  and  you  and  I  are  not  surprised 
but  they  are  going  to  be  a  trillion  and 
IS  this  year.  We  have  not  seen  any 
leadership  out  of  the  Democrat  chair- 
man as  to  what  he  is  going  to  do  about 
this.  I  Just  conunend  the  gentleman  on 
his  statement. 

I.  for  one,  want  to  stick  with  that 
$108  billion  target  and  I  am  sure  that 
the  gentleman  does  also. 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Absolutely.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  comment. 

Mr.  SDNDQUIST.  Mr.  Speaker,  wlD 
the  gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  LATTA.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  SUNDQUIST.  TTie  gentleman 
mentioned  that  there  was  an  article 
today  and  I  think  it  is  interesting  to 
point  out  that  the  New  York  Times 
said  that  it  is  an  effort  to  blame  Re- 
publicans and  the  President  for  their 
problems.  You  also  mentioned  that 
leadership  is  lacking.  It  looks  to  me 
like  they  are  trying  to  substitute 
blame  for  leadership. 

Would  the  gentleman  agree  with 
that? 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Absolutely.  I  would 
agree  with  that;  I  think  the  gentleman 
is  exactly  correct. 

The  Job  of  the  chairman  of  the 
Budget  Committee  and  the  majority 
party,  and  let  us  point  out  that  we  are 
2-to-l  outniunbered  on  the  Budget 
Committee.  The  majority  can  vote  in 
any  proposal  they  want,  whether  we 
participate  or  not.  Now,  they  came  to 
us  2  or  3  days,  working  days,  before 
markup  was  to  commence,  and  said. 
"Hey,  come  on  in  and  let  us  discuss 
the  budget."  A  trillion-dollar  budget  in 
2  or  3  days  after  they  had  been  meet- 
ing privately  for  a  month  or  6  weeks. 
No  time.  Even  yet  we  have  not  been 
given  any  prop<»al.  What  is  it  you  are 
going  to  talk  about  so  we  can  retire  to 
our  Chambers  and  discover  what  it  is 
that  you  have  to  mind.  They  are  yet  to 
produce  any  kind  of  proposal  except 
speaking  in  tongues  either  to  the 
newspaper  or  to  us  with  a  different 
story. 

Mr.  DENNY  SMITH.  Mr.  Speaker. 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Oregon. 

Mr.  DENNY  SBCTH.  I  think  the 
gentleman  brought  out  a  good  point. 
You  Imow,  we  do  not  have  control  of 
the  process  and  when  you  look  at  the 
overwhelming  majority  that  the  Dem- 
ocrat leadership.  Chairman  Gray. 
enjoys,  and  what  he  does  with  that. 
He  only  calls  on  the  Republicans  when 
it  is  to  his  advantage  to  try  and  put 
something  out  that  looks  like  he  is 
trying  to  be  bipartisan.  At  no  time 
does  he  really,  truly  want  to  be  bipar- 
tisan. 

I  think  if  I  recall  correctly  that  you 
had  a  conversation  with  him  you  were 
telling  me  about  earlier  and  about  he 
wanted  to  be  bipartisan.  But  you  knew 
right  away,  as  we  have  learned  in 
years  past,  that  when  he  says  he 
wants  to  be  bipartisan  it  means  that 
he  reaUy  is  getting  us  set  up,  Idnd  of 
like  Linus  and  the  football  trick  in 
"Peanuts." 

I  just  wondered  if  you  would  expand 
on  that  little  bit  because  I  think  it  is 
really  important. 

Mr.  ROGEStS.  The  point  I  wanted 
to  make  was  that  the  Democrat  Party 
went  to  the  American  people  last  year 
and  said  give  us  a  chance  to  leave.  We 
will  solve  the  deficit  problem.  We  will 
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Mire  tbe  trade  deficit  problon.  Oive 
vm  a  wHMtwo,  pat  ue  in  power.  The 
Amerian  people  dkL  They  put  them 
tn  eliarge  of  the  UjB.  Senefr  and  they 
pot  them  tn  tSbaxwt  of  the  Concrees; 
bothBouMB. 

Nov.  when  It  eomee  time  to  put  up 
or  shut  up  on  aoMnc  the  problems, 
they  ahut  up.  We  hear  nothing  out  of 
them  on  what  It  la  their  propoeal  la  to 
adve  the  proMema  they  were  given 
the  reaponalblllty  to  aolve.  Let  us  face 
tt  T<«ilmrtil|i  in  thla  nation  is  desper- 
ate needed  on  the  HilL  We  have  got 
a  great  President,  and  we  have  got  an 
admintatratlan,  an  executive  branch 
that  it  movlnc.  We  have  got  a  Con- 
greas  that  wlU  not  move  to  solve  these 
baale  problema. 

llr.  THOMAS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Calif  omla. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  California.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Eh>eaker,  I  think  the  Americans 
really  need  to  understand  that  we  are 
talking  about  the  budget  and  we  quote 
dbUar  amounts  in  various  categories 
for  vartoua  functtcms.  but  really,  a 
budget  is  a  political  document  becaiise 
It  states  for  all  when  you  construct  a 
buiteet  where  your  priorities  are. 
Where  you  put  the  dollars  or  where 
you  put  your  emphasis  in  terms  of 
what  is  impNntant  in  this  country. 

The  President  has  done  that  and 
that  is  his  constitutional  duty.  What 
we  are  saying  I  think,  people  need  to 
understand,  that  since  Democrats 
both  the  House  and  the  Senate  and 
the  House  is  the  constitutionally 
charged  body  with  putting  together 
the  dfdlars  and  cents,  we  have  to  pass 
that  budget  first,  that  since  the  Demo- 
crats control  the  House,  we  are  askiikg 
them  to  put  together  their  sense  of 
the  way  the  country  ought  to  go. 
Their  idea  of  what  the  budget  ought 
to  be.  It  is  a  political  document.  Poli- 
tics is  who  gets  what,  when  and  how. 

The  Democrats  want  it  both  ways. 
They  want  to  majority,  they  want  to 
be  able  to  control  but  they  do  not 
want  to  carry  out  the  responsibility 
that  that  majority  carries  with  it. 
That  is  to  siinply  tell  people  where 
they  stand  on  their  priorities. 

Mr.  ROGERS.  As  President  Harry 
Truman  said, 

A  leader  ba>  to  lead  or  otherwise  he  has 
no  bualuM  tn  pcditlci. 

This  leadership  party  is  not  leading. 
It  is  not  giving  a  dear  and  resounding 
sound  to  tbe  American  people.  With 
that,  I  am  going  to  relinQuish  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time  so  that  others  may 
qieak,  but  I  am  not  prone  to  quote  the 
Bible,  but  I  am  going  to  quote  a  por- 
tion of  the  Bible  that  I  think  is  exact- 
ly relevant  to  what  we  are  talking 
about  here  today,  at  least  me.  I  am 
going  to  quote  from  Paul's  statement 
tn  1,  Corinthians,  chapter  14,  where  he 
said: 


NOW,  brethren,  U  I  oome  to  you  ■pesktog 
In  tangues,  how  thall  I  benefit  you  unless  I 
bring  you  some  reveUtioo  or  knowledge  or 
prophecy  or  tesching?  U  even  lifeless  in- 
stntfnents.  such  as  the  flute  or  harp,  do  not 
give  distinct  notes,  how  will  any  one  know 
what  is  played?  And  If  the  bugle  gives  an 
uncertain  sound,  who  shall  prepare  himself 
for  tatUe? 

So  with  yourselves:  if  you  In  a  tongue 
utter  speech  that  Is  not  intelligible,  how  will 
any  one  know  what  Is  said?  For  you  will  be 
speaking  Into  the  air. 

n  1850 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  jrield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
SmisQuiST]. 

yb.  SUNDQUIST.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  distinguished  vice  chairman 
for  taking  these  special  orders  and  for 
jrielding  me  this  time.  I  appreciate  this 
opportunity  to  share  a  couple  observa- 
tions on  this  year's  budget  debate. 

At  a  new  member  of  the  committee, 
I  have  watched  with  interest  the  polit- 
ical posturing  of  the  Democratic  lead- 
ership. For  almost  2  months  we  were 
consumed  in  a  prolonged  attack  on  the 
Fteaident  and  the  President's  budget, 
including  several  committee  meetings 
around  the  country  where  the  focus 
was  on  attacking  line  by  line  what  the 
President  has  proposed  in  his  budget. 

Now,  he  met  the  constitutional  re- 
quirements in  that  budget.  The  budget 
waa  submitted  on  time.  I  do  not  agree 
with  everything  that  is  in  the  Presi- 
dent's budget,  but  nevertheless  he  ful- 
filled his  responsibility  as  a  leader. 

Last  week  after  more  than  a  week  of 
apparently  unsuccessful  efforts  to 
draft  a  Democratic  budget  plan,  we 
budget  Republicans  were  asked  to  Join 
them  in  a  bipartisan  effort.  Rather 
than  taldng  the  expedient  route  and 
refusing  to  cooperate,  we  Republicans 
asked  for  an  opportimlty  to  discuss 
this  strategy  with  our  leadership. 

Yesterday  at  the  same  time  we  were 
meeting  with  our  leadership  to  consid- 
er the  challenge  of  Joining  together  to 
produce  a  bipartisam  budget,  the 
Democrat  leadership  and  the  chair- 
man of  the  Budget  Committee  an- 
nounced to  the  pi-ess  plans  for  a  new 
strategy  to  discredit  President  Rea- 
gan's budget.  That  plan,  as  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr.  Latta]  said  yes- 
terday, is  a  clear  admission  that  the 
D^nocrats  have  lieen  unable  to  come 
up  with  a  budget  that  they  are  proud 
to  present  to  the  American  people. 
Embarrassed  by  their  inability  to 
produce  a  responsible  docimient  that 
cutB  the  deficit.  It  appears  now  the 
Idea  is  to  try  to  spread  the  embarrass- 
ment to  the  budget  Republicans. 

The  deadline  for  the  budget  resolu- 
tion is  upon  us  and  yet  the  House 
Democrat  leadership  remains  para- 
lysed in  facing  up  to  their  responsibil- 
ities to  produce  a  budget  document. 

As  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky 
said  earlier,  when  will  the  party  that 


says    they    are    governing    begin    to 
govern? 

Becauae  of  this  Institutional  paraly- 
sis in  this  Chamber,  tomorrow  we  are 
going  to  be  faced  with  a  Democrat  pro- 
posal that  would  deny  between  36  mil- 
lion and  37  million  Social  Security  re- 
cipients their  cost-of-living  raise.  In 
fact,  an  outlay  freeze  would  actually 
reduce  the  Social  Security  benefits  of 
many  beneficiaries. 

Because  of  the  lack  of  political  will, 
the  Democrat  leadership  is  abandon- 
ing the  tradition  of  working  from  a 
chairman's  mark  in  open  session.  Be- 
cause oi  a  case  of  political  butterflies, 
we  are  going  to  be  worldng  from  a  doc- 
ument tihat  the  chairman  himself  says 
clearly  Is  vinacceptable  in  its  implica- 
tions. 

So  the  exercise  in  political  posturing 
only  d^ys  the  inevitable.  Sooner  or 
later  the  majority  leadership  of  this 
House  must  realize  that  its  responsi- 
bilities in  devising  a  budget  extend 
further  than  merely  throwing  rhetori- 
cal bombs  at  the  administration. 

Did  it  have  to  come  to  this?  No.  I  do 
not  think  it  did,  because  last  week  we 
were  a4^ed  to  be  bipartisan  and  Join 
the  process.  Today  we  read  in  the 
papers  how  the  markup  tomorrow  is 
designed  to  embarrass  the  President 
and  Ho<ise  Republicans. 

Mr.  BX7ECHNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  am  delighted  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  BtTECHNER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am, 
of  course,  a  first  termer  both  in  the 
Congress  and  in  that  committee,  as  is 
the  gentleman  from  Tennessee.  Last 
Thursday  I  think  the  consensus  that 
we  came  away  with  was  that  there  was 
a  genuine  intent  by  all  the  parties 
there.  Republicans  and  Democrats,  to 
try  to  reach  some  sort  of  a  true  bipar- 
tisan budget  that  is  good  for  this  coun- 
try. Would  the  gentleman  agree  with 
that? 

Mr.  SUNDQUIST.  I  would  agree. 

Mr.  BUECHNER.  And  then  all  of  a 
sudden  I  guess  the  old  song,  I  heard  it 
on  the  grapevine,  the  way  we  found 
out  that  the  proposition  had  )}een 
taken  off  the  table  and  literally  what 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Rogers]  had  been  speaking  of  that  we 
were  reading  about  in  the  newspaper 
instead  of  having  another  meeting 
where  we  could  discuss  other  options; 
is  that  correct? 

Mr.  SUNDQUIST.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  BUECHNER.  So  the  leadership, 
I  think  the  gentleman  is  telKlng  about, 
was  the  leadership  that  it  seemed  at 
one  point  in  time  that  we  aU  were 
trying  to  aim  toward  what  is  right  for 
this  country  and  that  is  a  balanced 
budget,  but  that  committee  for  one 
brief  moment  seemed  to  be  heading 
that  way  and  then  sort  of  like  a  100- 
mile-an-hour  train  it  crashed  through 
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the  brick  wall  into  the  cold  cruel  reali- 
ty of  politics. 

B4r.  SUNDQUIST.  That  is  correct.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  his  com- 
ments.   

Mr.  DENNT  SMITH.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  am  delighted  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  DENNY  SMITH.  This  is  my 
second  term  on  the  Budget  Committee 
and  I  think  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Latta]  would  agree  that  last  year 
we  had  three  real  meetings  of  the 
Budget  Committee.  We  had  some 
hearings  around  the  country  and  some 
other  hearings  here  in  Washington, 
DC,  but  we  had  one  when  we  orga- 
nized the  committee,  one  the  day  that 
they  shoved  their  budget  through  over 
our  objections,  since  we  do  not  have 
very  many  members  on  the  committee 
in  comparison  to  our  niuibers  in  the 
body,  and  the  third  was  when  we  got 
our  picture  taken.  The  good  news  was 
that  we  got  a  good  picture. 

The  problem  we  enjoy  or  that  we  do 
not  enjoy  here  is  any  kind  of  a  biparti- 
san spirit  to  try  to  get  at,  first,  the 
Gramm-Rudman-Holllngs  goal  of  a 
$108  billion  deficit;  and  second,  work- 
ing for  the  best  interests  of  the  coun- 
try. 

Really,  when  it  is  to  the  advantage 
of  the  majority  party  in  this  body,  the 
Democrats  in  this  House  under  the 
leadership  of  Speaker  Wright,  as  it 
was  under  former  Speaker  O'Neill, 
they  bring  us  in  when  it  is  to  their  ad- 
vantage to  try  to  look  like  they  are  bi- 
partisan, but  Just  as  last  year,  we  had 
1  day  of  true  activity  on  the  budget 
and,  bingo,  it  went  through  over  our 
objections.  I  think  the  other  members 
of  the  committee  that  were  there  were 
as  outraged  as  I  was  over  that  kind  of 
treatment;  but  the  gentleman  makes 
some  good  points  on  what  this  pro- 
posed markup  will  be  tomorrow.  We 
wUl  have  to  wait  and  see,  but  we  are 
still  waiting  for  the  supposed  leader- 
ship of  Chairman  Gray  and  the 
Speaker  of  this  House  to  come  forward 
to  really  try  to  do  what  is  right  for  the 
American  people  in  this  budget. 

Mr.  SUNDQUIST.  Mr.  Speaker, 
before  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  jrields 
any  further,  I  would  just  like  to  make 
a  couple  more  points  that  the  gentle- 
man has  brought  out,  that  for  us  to 
join  this  process,  and  we  want  a  bal- 
anced budget,  that  is  our  goal,  we  only 
ask  for  some  very  reasonable  things,  to 
put  the  sequestration  trigger  back  in 
Gramm-Rudman,  because  both  parties 
voted  for  Gramm-Rudman  in  its  en- 
forcement mechanism  2  years  ago. 

We  ask  for  an  assurance  of  an  effec- 
tive reconciliation  in  this  biU. 

Mr.  DENNY  SMITH.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Oregon. 

Mr.  DENNY  SMITH.  Bfr.  Speaker, 
the  sequestration  means  what,  what  is 
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that  going  to  do  for  the  American  tax- 
payer and  for  the  American  public? 
What  happened  at  the  Supreme 
Court? 

Mr.  SUNDQUIST.  Well,  it  was  a 
technicality,  as  the  gentleman  knows. 
We  need  to  put  some  enforcement 
mechanism  in  so  that  if  we  do  not  do 
our  job  bi  the  Congress,  that  the 
budget  then  is  balanced,  like  reducing 
all  spending.  

Mr.  DENNY  SMITH.  Put  the 
hammer  back  into  the  law  that  was 
passed? 

Mr.  SUNDQUIST.  Yes;  absolutely, 
put  the  hammer  back  in.  so  if  we  fail 
in  our  decisionmaldng  progress,  then  it 
is  done  arbitrarily.  Now,  we  do  not 
want  that  to  happen,  but  there  has  to 
be  an  alternative. 

Mr.  DENNY  SMITH.  If  we  do  not 
have  that  hammer,  basically  the  Con- 
gress does  not  have  the  corporate 
courage  to  come  forward  and  do  what 
is  right. 

Mr.  SUNDQUIST.  I  think  that  is  a 
fair  statement,  at  least  the  majority 
do  not  have  that  corporate  courage. 

Mrs.  JOHNSON  of  Connecticut.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  am  delighted  to  yield 
to  the  gentlewoman  from  Connecticut. 

Mrs.  JOHNSON  of  Connecticut.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  would  Just  like  to  conunent 
on  the  subject  the  gentleman  has  dis- 
cussed, that  is,  the  recent  worldngs  of 
the  current  Budget  Committee.  I 
think  it  is  very  important  that  Mem- 
bers understand  and  that  the  public 
understands  that  we  all  view  the  situa- 
tion as  such  a  serious  situation,  the 
deficit  as  so  threatening  to  this  Na- 
tion's future,  both  in  terms  of  the 
strength  of  the  economy  and  the  trade 
deficit,  that  we  were  together  last 
week  in  closed  meetings  for  a  frank 
discussion  and  in  the  course  of  that 
discussion  one  of  our  colleagues  on  the 
other  side  said  that  if  we  cannot  get 
together,  this  Nation  is  going  to  see 
not  just  smoke  and  mirrors,  but  a  ma- 
jestic sham,  a  budget  that  is  a  majestic 
sham.  On  my  time  I  hope  to  give  some 
insight  into  the  Idnds  of  budgets  we 
have  seen  so  that  we  can  put  new 
meaning  behind  those  words  "majestic 
sham,"  but  I  think  it  ought  to  be  rec- 
ognized that  we  were  all  there  speak- 
ing frankly  because  we  heard  what 
Rudy  Penner.  the  head  of  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office,  said  to  us. 
He  said. 

I  don't  care  what  you  do  about  trade  laws. 
I  don't  care  how  much  you  level  the  playing 
field.  I  don't  care  what  you  do  about  curren- 
cy. If  you  don't  reduce  the  deficit,  you  are 
not  going  to  save  Jobs  that  are  being  de- 
stroyed through  the  trade  imbalance.  If  you 
don't  reduce  the  deficit,  this  Nation  has  no 
future  in  terms  of  the  strength  of  our  do- 
mestic economy  or  our  position  in  the  inter- 
national market. 

So  we  were  aU  there  last  week  be- 
cause we  wanted  to  make  a  difference. 
We  came  out  of  that  meeting  with  a 
certain   agreement   as   to   what   was 


going  to  hiU7pen  and  when  the  press 
conference  was  held  this  morning  it 
circumvented  all  those  things  that  »i»h 
been  said  and  all  ttuit  process  that  had 
been  put  in  place  and  it  said  once  more 
we  are  only  interested  in  woiklng  to- 
gether if  it  will  promote  the  sham  a^ 
eration  that  we  have  been  the  spon- 
sors of  in  the  last  couple  years. 

I  yield  back  because  on  my  time  I 
will  go  into  that  in  more  detail,  but  I 
thank  the  gentleman. 

a  1900 

Mr.  SUNQULST.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
woman for  making  that  point,  that  if 
there  is  a  sham  this  year,  it  wUl  be  be- 
cause the  majority  in  this  Hoxise  re- 
fuses to  face  the  serious  problems  in 
this  coimtry. 

Two  other  quick  points  that  I  think 
would  make  sense  to  the  American 
people  that  ought  to  be  built  into  this 
budget  process.  One  is  an  assiutmce  of 
an  effective  reconciliation;  we  do  not 
want  to  have  another  omnibus  vppm- 
prlations  bill,  and  we  do  not  want  to 
have  a  breakdown  in  the  budget  proc- 
ess. Last,  we  need  to  be  given  a  copy  of 
the  Democratic  draft.  By  anybody's  es- 
timation, that  is  only  plajing  fair.  The 
President's  budget  has  been  out  on  the 
table,  and  now  it  is  time  for  this 
House's  legislative  proposal. 

So  these  are  our  concerns,  and  I  con- 
sider myself  to  be  among  the  main- 
stream among  Republicans  on  the 
Budget  Committee,  and  I  do  not  en- 
dorse everything  in  the  President's 
budget.  At  the  same  time,  I  do  not 
condemn  everything  that  the  Demo- 
crats have  proposed. 

Last  week  we  were  asked  to  partici- 
pate in  the  process,  yet  before  we 
could  respond,  the  chairman  apparent- 
ly decided  to  engage  us  in  a  game  of 
political  chicken  at  the  expense  of  the 
coimtry. 

The  Democrats  have  a  majority,  as 
the  gentleman  from  Kentudty  said,  in 
both  Houses  of  Congress.  Their  at- 
taclcs  on  the  President  and  on  House 
Republicans  may  be  successful  in 
drawing  attention  away  from  their 
own  inability  to  present  a  budget,  but 
those  efforts  do  not  allow  them  to 
escape  the  obligation  to  govern. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  jield? 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
glad  to  be  able  to  Join  our  colleagues 
in  discussing  the  budget  and  the  di- 
lemma we  now  face  in  the  House  be- 
cause of  the  Democratic  leadership's 
policies— or  should  I  say  nonpolides?— 
on  the  budget. 

The  first  thing  that  should  be  said 
about  the  budget  process  is  that  it  is 
not  bipartisan.  It  has  been  and  re- 
mains a  wholly  owned  and  operated 
subsidiary  of  the  Democratic  leader- 
ship from  the  begiiming. 
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If  they  bad  imt  a  aicn  on  the  Budget 
Oommtttee  hMrtnc  room  saying  "Re- 
pubUeaia  Not  Wanted"  they  could  not 
hate  move  itroiitfy  eonveyed  the  Im- 
prrarinn  <tf  one-party  rule  that  has 
marked  their  deUberatloDS. 

Ye«  we  read  tn  the  ntrntoKptst  this 
BAORiInc  that  the  Democrats  have 
adoptad  a  new  strategy. 

Thla  "new  taetie"  as  the  WaU  Street 
Journal  put  It,  would  Involve  public 
■narinni.  tn  addftJon  to  private  ones,  to 
craft  a  budget  idan. 

When  I  see  the  Democratic  leader- 
rtitp  saying  It  Is  trying  a  new  tactic  on 
the  budget,  I  am  reminded  of  those 
products  we  see  advertised  on  televi- 
sfcm  tdUng  us  they  are  new  and  im- 
proved. 

I  often  wonder  what  that  says  about 
the  product  they  have  been  selling  us 
before  this  aUeged  new  Improvement. 
Are  we  to  beUeve  the  previous  product 
wasnt  all  that  good?  If  so.  why  was  it 
sold  In  the  first  place?  And  why  should 
we  beUeve  theae  claims  about  improve- 
ment? 

So  I  guess  this  new  tactic  on  the 
part  of  the  Democratic  leadership 
must  be  seen  as  yet  another  step  in 
the  prooeas  of  their  obstruction,  politi- 
esl  thnidlty.  and  econonlc  irresponsi- 
bOlty  which  isnt  changed  by  the 
labels  new  and  Improved. 

In  1961  and  1982,  we  Republicans 
foned  our  way  Into  the  process  over 
the  strainous  objection  of  then  Speak- 
er OTfellL 

But  ordinarily  Republicans  are  cut 
out  of  the  budget  process  because  the 
Democratic  leadorahlp  sees  that  proc- 
eea,  as  they  see  so  much  else  that  goes 
m  around  here,  as  part  of  the  divine 
right  of  the  majority  to  rule. 

For  years  I  have  been  sajrlng  that 
both  In  theory  and  in  practice  the 
budget  moceas  has  been  such  a  failure, 
sometimes  degenerating  into  farce, 
that  It  might  be  wise  to  consider  its 
abandonment  for  the  purposes  of  good 
government. 

Here  we  have  the  Democratic  major- 
ity mwipiahting  about  what  they  call 
Reagan  defldts  and  the  Reagan 
budget.  But  under  the  budget  process 
the  ultimate  power  of  the  budget  re- 
sides in  the  Congress.  And  in  the 
House  that  means  with  the  Speaker. 

I  for  one  believe  the  deficits  have 
complex  sources.  But  if  the  Democrat- 
ic majority  wishes  to  assign  blame, 
they  should  look  into  their  own  budg- 
ets, their  own  appropriations  and  au- 
thortaati<ni8,  their  own  priorities,  their 
own  spending  and  even  their  own  tax- 
atton.  Not  one  dime  has  been  spent. 
not  out  tax  has  been  levied  in  the  last 
30  years  without  the  full  participation 
and  omcurrenoe  of  the  vast  Democrat- 
ic majortty  In  this  House  of  Represent- 
attvea.  What  this  Oovemment  has 
dime  to  the  American  economy,  good 
or  bad.  has  in  fact  been  done  by  the 
Congress,  the  legislative  branch. 


It.  is  fitting  that  we  discuss  this 
during  the  bicentennial  year  of  the 
Coostitution  because  that  great  docu- 
ment places  authority  for  spending 
and  for  raising  taxes  In  the  legislative 
branch. 

Sfeice  that  branch  has  been  in  con- 
trol of  one  party  for  50  years,  with 
some  minor  interruptions,  one  would 
think  that  party  would  be  held  ac- 
countable for  budget  crises. 

But  in  an  escape  act  worthy  of 
Hairy  Houdlni.  the  Democratic  House 
majority  attempts  to  wriggle  out  of 
the  responsibility  and  place  the  blame 
on  someone  else.  This  may  be  good 
vaudevOle  but  it  is  not  good  govern- 
ment. 

Let's  look  at  the  current  situation. 

First,  the  Democrats  refuse  to  write 
a  budget. 

They  have  the  power  and  they  have 
the  responsibility.  But  the  Democrats 
simply  refuse  to  do  what  they  have  de- 
manded to  have  the  right  to  do. 

Second,  they  want  to  abandon 
Qramm-Rudman  without  even  an 
effort  to  meet  its  goals.  I  do  not  know 
where  this  shows  a  lack  of  understand- 
ing or  lack  of  ability,  but  the  fact  is 
that  Gramm-Rudman  Is  not  being  con- 
fronted realistically  by  the  Democrats. 

Third,  and  perhaps  most  important, 
they  want  to  raise  taxes. 

TUs  is  nothing  new.  There  is.  I  be- 
lieve, something  in  the  genetic  code  of 
every  Democratic  leader  that  calls  for 
higher  taxes.  It  might  be  caUed  the 
Mondale  gene. 

But  in  this  case,  the  call  is  stranger 
than  usual.  We  hear  about  oil  import 
fees  that  might  be  fine  for  some  sec- 
tions of  the  country— Texas  might  be 
one  example— but  not  good  for  others, 
like  my  own. 

Ttiea  we  hear  about  the  latest  so- 
called  soak-the-rich  idea  which  is  to 
tax  stock  transactions.  Sure  it  has  that 
old  demagogic  ring  to  it.  But  the  fact 
is  that  a  lot  of  people  on  pensions  who 
have  their  money  in  big  mutual  funds 
will  get  hurt. 

There  would  be  a  drastic  loss  of 
equity  for  pensioners  under  such  a 
plan.  But  the  Democrats  proceed,  as 
they  always  do,  with  a  Icind  of  magnifi- 
cent arrogance,  doing  a  tapdance  on 
the  hopes  and  dreams  of  millions  of 
working  i>eople  while  whistling  the 
same  old  time  of  taxing  the  big  guys. 
And  now  we  have  the  latest  episode 
in  the  Democratic  leadership's  flight 
from  reality— and  realistically— on  the 
budget. 

They  seek  to  tie  the  Iran-Contra 
af fkir  to  the  budget  crisis. 

Wait  a  minute,  you  might  say— what 
does  one  case  have  to  do  with  the 
other? 

Well,  the  answer,  of  course,  is  noth- 
ing. But  consistency  has  never  been 
one  of  the  virtues  we  expect  for  those 
engaged  in  partisan  sniping.  So  we  are 
seeing    little    Jokes    being    made    by 


Democratic  leaders,  using  the  Iran- 
Contra  oontroversy. 

The  Associated  Press  said  recently 
that  even  the  Speaker  had— and  I 
quote  adopted,  "his  party's  rhetoric 
in  the  tran-C(mtra  affair"  to  attack 
the  President  on  the  budget. 

In  the  immortal  words  of  Ehrerett 
Dlrksen:  "Ha^ha  *  *  *  not  to  mention 
ho-ho." 

Well,  that's  Just  about  what  we  have 
come  to  expect. 

The  Democratic  leadership,  lacking 
a  policy  of  its  own,  but  unwilling  to 
accept  t2ie  leadership  of  the  Republi- 
cans, takes  refuge  in  one  liners.  We 
ask  them  for  Thomas  Jefferson  and 
they  give  us  Henny  Yoimgman. 

I  have  always  thought  the  Demo- 
cratic leadership  was  fimny  enough 
about  the  budget  without  having  them 
resorting  to  wisecracks. 

But  in  the  classic  method  of  blaming 
the  victim,  those  who  do  not  have  the 
courage  and  lack  the  wisdom  to  solve 
the  budget  crisis  are  now  blaming  the 
President. 

This  special  order  is  a  good  time  to 
remind  the  Democratic  leadership 
that  they  wanted  the  budget  process 
and  they  have  the  majority  in  both 
Houses  and  they,  constitutionally,  are 
expected  to  get  up  off  their  one  liners 
and  blamlng-the-victim  routines  and 
start  doing  something. 

During  the  past  2  months,  we  have 
heard  repeated  criticisms  from  the 
chairman  of  the  Budget  Committee 
and  others  regarding  the  President's 
budget  and  its  economic  and  technical 
assiunptions,  which  some  claim  have 
imdereatimated  the  budget  deficit. 

All  ttds  is  hypothetical,  of  course.  In 
many  Instances  the  administration 
and  the  Congressional  Budget  Office 
are  trying  to  project  the  future.  It 
may  be  well  to  give  both  the  benefit  of 
the  dodbt. 

What  is  not  in  doubt,  however,  is 
that  this  January's  economic  forecast 
is  better  than  last  spring's,  particular- 
ly in  determining  accurate  estimates 
for  fiscal  year  1987. 

Tet,  euriously,  the  chairman  of  the 
Budget  Committee  has  strayed  from 
past  practices.  He  has  submitted  to 
the  House  a  budget  status  scorekeep- 
ing  report,  the  so-called  current-level 
report  required  by  the  Budget  Act. 
But  it  is  based  on  the  grossly  outdated 
economic  assumptions  used  in  last 
year's  budget  resolution. 

The  ourrent-level  report  is  a  key  tool 
in  ensuring  effective  enforcement  of 
the  Budget  Act.  It  compares  actiial 
spending  and  revenues  for  the  fiscal 
year  with  the  limits  set  in  the  budget 
resoluUon. 

Furthermore,  most  of  the  Budget 
Act's  enforcement  points  of  order  are 
tied  to  the  ciurent  level  report. 

In  contrast  to  the  Hotise  report,  the 
Senate  has  filed  a  current  level  report 
using  CBO's  January  economic  and 


technical  assiunptions.  The  two  re- 
ports have  significantly  different 
bottom  lines. 

Under  the  House  Budget  Commit- 
tee's outdated  assumptions,  total  out- 
lays are  under  the  fiscal  year  1987 
budget  resolution  ceiling  by  $4.6  bil- 
lion. 

Under  the  report  filed  by  the 
Senate,  actual  outlasrs  exceed  the 
spending  limit  by  $13.4  billion,  thus 
triggering  points  of  order  against  all 
future  spending  bills. 

My  question  to  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee chairman  is  this:  Why  the  rosy  sce- 
nario? When  does  he  intend  the  cur- 
rent-level report  to  reflect  reality? 
Will  it  be  new  and  improved?  Or,  to 
quote  Democratic  rhetoric,  wlU  it  con- 
sist of  Uttle  white  Ues? 

Bfr.  ARMET.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  [Mr.  AbmetI. 
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Mr.  ARMEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreci- 
ate the  gentleman  from  Ohio  yielding 
and  taking  out  this  special  order. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  address 
three  points. 

After  the  November  election  I  read 
the  newspapers  and  I  saw  rejoicing  in 
the  Democratic  Party.  They  had  won 
control  of  both  Houses  of  Congress, 
and  they  said  it  with  great  rejoicing, 
"We  are  in  charge  here."  And  indeed, 
they  are  in  charge  here.  Anybody  who 
does  not  understand  that  should  take 
some  time  to  study  the  way  things  are 
done  in  the  House  and  now  in  the 
other  body  when  the  Democratic 
Party  is  in  charge. 

They  have  pledged  their  leadership 
to  demonstrate  that  they  can  govern 
when  they  are  in  charge.  Let  us  see 
what  happened  in  the  budget  process. 

Mr.  DENNY  SMITH.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Oregon. 

Mr.  DENNY  SMITH.  Mr.  Speaker, 
what  is  the  ratio  in  the  House,  what 
are  the  numbers  the  Democratic  Party 
enjoys  here  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives? 

Mr.  ARMEY.  I  do  not  know  the 
exact  numbers,  but  the  ratio  I  think 
that  they  have  is  about  64  percent  of 
the  House. 

Mr.  DENNY  SMITH.  I  think  that  is 
right.  I  think  it  is  267  to  167,  or  some- 
thing like  that. 

Mr.  ARMEY.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. I  appreciate  that,  and  we  need  to 
understand  that 

But  we  need  to  trace  this  budget 
process.  Pursuant  to  the  legislation  in 
the  Budget  Act  and  in  the  Oramm- 
Rudman-HoUings  Deficit  Control  Act, 
the  Democratic  majority  in  this  body 
and  the  other  body  asked  the  White 
House,  the  administration,  to  present 
their  budget  and  present  it  they  did  2 
months   ago.   The   President   of   the 


United  States  and  his  administration 
laid  their  budget  on  the  table. 

Now  I  am  told  as  I  read  the  papers 
from  Los  Angeles  to  Chicago,  from 
Dallas  to  Washington,  I  am  told  that 
the  Democrats  say  the  President  is  not 
participating  in  this  process. 

Mr.  BUECHNER.  BSr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  srield? 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  BUECHNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
is  one  of  the  earliest  times  any  budget 
has  ever  been  presented  by  a  President 
to  the  Congress,  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  ARMEY.  Absolutely  right.  I  re- 
member the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  maUng  the 
point  of  how  hard  his  people  had 
worked,  even  through  the  holidays,  to 
meet  that  deadline  as  requested  by 
this  body. 

Mr.  BUECHNER.  And  did  we  not 
have  before  our  committee  the  Secre- 
taries of  almost  every  one  of  the  Cabi- 
net-level positions? 

Mr.  ARMEY.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect, we  did. 

Mr.  BUECHNER.  And  they  an- 
swered any  questions  that  any 
Member,  Republican  or  Democrat, 
posed  to  them.  And  I  think,  if  I  am  not 
mistaken,  if  there  were  any  questions 
that  any  Member  wanted  to  have  fol- 
lowed up  on,  every  response  was  that 
we  will  present  the  answers  to  those 
questions,  that  they  would  submit  to 
us  later. 

Mr.  ARMEY.  Absolutely,  the  gentle- 
man is  absolutely  right. 

That  brings  me  back  to  the  point. 
What  we  read  in  the  paper  today  is 
that  the  problem  is,  according  to  our 
colleagues  on  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle,  the  problem  is  the  President  is 
not  involved  in  the  process. 

Let  me  remind  my  colleagues  the 
President  laid  Ills  cards  on  the  table  2 
months  ago.  Every  member  of  the 
Cabinet  has  been  before  the  Budget 
Committee  to  discuss  the  President's 
budget  proposal.  The  majority  mem- 
bers, the  Democrat  members  on  the 
Budget  Committee  have  had  ample 
time  to  work  on  that  budget  and  use  it 
as  a  point  of  departure,  but  they  have 
ignored  that. 

Now  let  me  tell  my  colleagues  where 
we  are  today.  Nobody  among  those  in 
control  here  in  this  body,  the  Demo- 
crat majority,  or  in  the  other  body, 
have  put  their  budget  proposal  on  the 
table.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  to  say 
where  I  come  from  if  you  want  to  get 
in  the  game  you  ante  up.  The  Presi- 
dent and  his  administration  has  done 
that.  If,  indeed,  the  Democrat  majori- 
ty in  this  body  wants  in  the  game, 
they  have  to  first  acknowledge  that 
our  President  is  in  the  game,  he  has 
anteed  up,  he  has  put  his  cards  on  the 
line,  and  it  is  time  now  for  them  to 
ante  up.  Let  us  see  what  their  propos- 
als are. 


Mr.  MACK.  BCr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  jrield? 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  MACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  Just  have 
to  Include  this  in  our  discussion,  and 
this  is  out  of  today's  Post,  a  headline 
article  that,  "Democrats  try  new 
budget  strategy."  This  is  a  quote  from 
my  good  friend,  Toinr  Coklho.  It  says, 
"Calling  the  budget  and  deficit  im- 
passe the  most  important  crisis  we 
have,  and  terming  Reagan's  budget  as 
scam.  CoELHO  accused  the  President  of 
refusing."  get  a  load  of  this,  "of  refus- 
ing to  engage,"  refusing  to  engage. 
They  have  not  even  had  the  guts  to 
come  out  here  and  give  us  their  pro- 
posal. How  in  the  world  can  one 
engage  with  someone  who  will  not  put 
their  proposal  forward? 

Mr.  ARMEY.  The  gentleman  is  abso- 
lutely right,  absolutely  right. 

Let  me  make  this  point:  The  com- 
plaint, it  appears,  is  that  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  does  not  meet  the 
Gramm-Rudman-Hollings  target.  If 
this  is  the  law  of  the  land,  and  if  we 
have  pledged  to  meet  that,  and  if  we 
are  presented  with  a  proposal  that 
does  not  meet  it,  what  would  one  sup- 
E>ose  would  be  our  logical  responsible 
response?  To  try  to  go  further  than 
that  proposal. 

I  just  want  to  make  one  point.  The 
people  of  the  coimtry  have  to  under- 
stand the  special  budget  language  used 
In  this  body.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is. 
by  the  proposal  of  the  chairman  of  the 
Budget  Committee,  he  has  told  us  he 
would  like  to  begin  with  a  freeze  at 
the  1987  levels.  We  wiU  come  to  109.5. 
That  is  1.5  removed  from  the  108 
target  of  Gramm-Rudman-Holllngs 
without  increases,  not  with  cuts,  but 
with  no  increases  in  spending. 

Mr.  MACK.  Would  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  am  happy  to  jrield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  MACK.  Is  the  gentleman  really 
sajring  that  there  is  the  possibility 
that  one  could  meet  the  target  by 
freezing,  just  freezing  last  year's  level, 
not  making  any  of  these  cuts  that 
people  keep  talking  about? 

Mr.  ARMEY.  Absolutely. 

If  I  might  just  ask  you  to  under- 
stand, we  might  not  want  to  take  a 
freeze  because  we  need  to  make  trade- 
off decisions. 

I  want  to  make  one  point  before 
yielding  further.  If  we  can  then  get 
the  people  of  this  country  to  xmder- 
stand  that  in  Washington,  when  we 
talk  about  cuts,  we  are  not  talking 
about  reducing  from  any  prior  level  of 
spending,  or  any  existing  level  of 
spending,  we  are  saying  when  we  say 
cut  that  we  would  not  be  allowed  to 
spend  as  much  as  we  hoped  to  spend.  I 
wish  I  could  take  that  home  and  look 
at  my  family  budget  and  say  that  is 
what  a  cut  means. 
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Ux.  B>WARD6  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
npCMiknr.  win  the  centleouui  yield? 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
tlks  tentleman  from  Oklahoma. 

Ux.  EDWARDS  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
ftwaiker.  I  Just  wanted  to  maybe  chal- 
lenge the  point  that  waa  made  earlier, 
althou^  I  am  In  agreement  with  the 
point  the  gentleman  was  tnring  to 
make.  I  believe  it  was  the  gentleman 
from  norlda  wbo  vaOit  the  suggestion 
that  the  other  side  has  not  been  will- 
ing to  come  forth  with  anything.  In 
tatX,  whUe  they  have  not  been  willing 
to  put  their  names  tm  a  document  and 
say  here  is  our  total  package,  here  Is 
how  we  are  going  to  structure  the 
budget  to  reach  the  Oramm-Rudman- 
wniHnga  targets,  here  is  how  we  prove 
we  can  govon— they  keep  saying  they 
can  govem.  but  they  have  not  been 
willing  to  do  it.  but  they  have  certain- 
ly come  fwth  with  proposals.  They 
have  come  forth  with  prt«)oeals  to 
raiae  taxea  over  and  over  again.  One  of 
our  colleagues  has  referred  to  the  new 
Spe^er  of  the  House  as  Bffr.  Tax  of 
the  We^  always  a  new  tax  idea. 

They  have  proposed  that  we  cut  our 
defense  budget  so  severely  that  I  think 
It  would  solously  damage  oiu-  military 
credlbili^  and  our  ability  to  defend 
the  country.  And  the  other  thing  they 
have  d(»ie.  and  they  have  repeatedly 
done,  is  to  say  maybe  we  ought  to 
move  away  from  the  $108  billion, 
maybe  we  ought  not  to  live  within 
Qramm-Rudbnan-Hollings.  maybe  we 
ought  to  tell  the  American  people  we 
did  not  really  mean  it  that  we  were 
going  to  balance  the  budget. 

So  with  all  due  respect,  while  they 
are  not  willing  to  put  forth  a  specific 
document,  there  is  no  question  they 
have  certainly  had  proposals. 

Mr.  ARME7. 1  think  the  gentleman 
from  CMdahoma  is  absolutely  right. 

If  I  can  make  a  point,  the  need  they 
have  wjfickea  of  for  a  tax  increase  is 
not  a  need  to  maintain  current  spend- 
ing levels  because  they  can  do  that 
and  meet  Gramm-Rudman-Holllngs. 
They  need  to  raise  your  taxes  so  they 
can  spend  more,  and  Lord  have  mercy, 
I  hate  to  guess  at  what  it  is  they  want 
to  spend  our  tax  dollars  on  this  time. 

Mr.  BOULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  BOULTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  say  to  my  friend  from  Oklaho- 
ma CMr.  Edwabss]  that  I  read  in  the 
paper  that  not  only  do  they  propose  to 
raiae  taxes  by  about  $18  billion,  but 
this  whole  strategy  is  designed,  accord- 
ing to  a  Washington  Times  article  of 
today,  the  whole  strategy  is  designed 
to  inessure.  to  messure  House  Repub- 
lican Members  to  Join  in  with  them  on 
that 

Now  we  are  not  about  to  do  that,  are 
we? 

Mr.  ARMEY.  I  do  not  Intend  to  Join 
in  any  proposal  that  begins  with  sur- 


rendering on  the  obligation  we  accept- 
ed to  meet  the  Oramm-Rudman-Hol- 
lings  target  and  schedule,  and  instead 
to  raise  taxes  so  we  can  raise  spending. 

I  know  I  have  used  more  time  than 
the  gentleman  has  so  graciously  al- 
lowed me  and  I  appreciate  his  patience 
and  would  yield  back  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  and  thank  him  again. 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  comments. 

Mr.  BUECHNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  MlssoxirL 

Mr.  BUECHNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  jrielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  guess  I  stand  here  as 
a  freshman  Member  who  last  Thurs- 
day, if  I  could  say  that  at  any  one  time 
in  the  2  months  that  I  have  been  privi- 
legad  to  be  a  Member  of  this  body  I 
thought  that  in  that  room  there  were 
more  statesmen  than  there  were  politi- 
cians. 

D  1920 

At  that  time,  it  seemed  to  many  of 
us  that  we  had  a  golden  opportunity 
to  reaUy  do  something  about  what  is  a 
dark  cloud  hanging  over  this  coimtry, 
and  that  is  the  deficit,  as  the  gentle- 
woman from  Connecticut  [Mrs.  John- 
son] had  pointed  out;  that  that  dark 
cloud  is  still  there. 

What  is  worse  is  that  a  little  ray  of 
sunshine  that  had  popped  through 
was  yanked  from  us  before  we  could 
even  sit  down  as  equal  members,  not 
as  members  of  any  political  party,  but 
as  equal  members,  and  to  discuss  what 
we  will  do  about  this  deficit.  Instead, 
we  had  to  hear  about  it  through  the 
press  that  we  are  going  to  start  off 
what  is  clearly  a  political  position. 

It  is  not  a  meaningful  position;  it  is 
not  a  position  that  in  true  budgetary 
sense  can  be  dealt  with,  but  is  a  politi- 
cal position.  

Mr.  BOULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU 
the  gentleman  jrield? 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  BOULTER.  Are  you  talking 
about  the  freeze? 

Mr.  BUECHNER.  I  am  talking  about 
the  freeze.    

Mr.  BOULTER.  Did  the  gentleman 
read— I  liet  he  did— in  today's  Wash- 
ington Times  where  it  is  reported  that 
Mr.  Gray  concedes  that  he  could  not 
support  a  spending  freeze? 

Mr.  BUECHNER.  Well  I  wotQd  say 
that  that  is  just  another  part  of  what 
was  a  moment,  I  think,  which  this 
Congress  would  have  been  able  to  put 
on  a  par  with  the  First  Congress. 

In  the  First  Congress,  they  went  in  a 
room  and  they  were  able  to  decide 
things  which  literally  were  visionary; 
that  dealt  with  times  that  had  tried 
moi's  souls;  and  certainly  the  men  and 
women  at  that  time  had  risked  their 
lives  for  freedom. 


What  we  are  trying  to  do  in  this 
Congrest  is  free  oiu-selves  from  the 
dark  cloud  of  this  deficit.  That 
moment  waa  snatched  from  us  by 
what  was  obviously  a  political  move.  I 
am  sorry  that  that  day  came  about, 
and  that  we  are  forced  to  come  here  to 
present  our  case  to  the  American 
people.  Mr.  Speaker,  so  that  they  un- 
derstand that  the  majestic  sham  that 
the  gentlewoman  from  Connecticut 
[Mrs.  Johnson]  so  eloquently  spoke 
of,  has  occurred. 

We  were  denied  an  opportunity  to  go 
down  in  history  as  a  Congress  willing 
to  deal  with  problems.  Instead,  we  are 
faced  with  politics. 

BCr.  EDWARDS  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker*  will  the  gentleman  shield? 

Mr.  LATTA.  Certainly  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  ONWARDS  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker,  several  years  ago  the  Con- 
gress adopted  this  policy  of  having  a 
budget,  and  we  would  come  up  with 
two  budgets  during  the  year;  and  the 
second  one  would  be  binding,  and  that 
is  how  we  are  going  to  bring  order  to 
thisplaee. 

It  was  the  most  important  piece  of 
legislation  potentially,  creating  the 
Budget  Committee,  that  we  had  un- 
dertaken in  a  long  time,  because 
before  that  the  i4>propriations  process 
had  no  controls  at  all. 

In  order  to  make  that  work,  this 
committee,  of  all  the  committees  in 
the  Coagress.  this  committee  is  one 
where  there  should  be  a  set  procedure, 
with  subcommittees  and  hearings  and 
really  taking  a  hard  look  at  this;  and 
from  the  very  beginning  over  a  period 
of  months,  involving  the  Members 
from  both  parties  in  a  true  bipartisan 
effort,  but  that  is  not  the  case. 

Bir.  BUECHNER.  But  that  is  not  the 
case. 

Mr.  BDWARDS  of  Oklahoma.  No; 
not  an  attempt  to  say,  "Here  It  is. 
we've  come  up  with  something.  You've 
got  24  hours  to  tell  us  what  you  want 
to  do  about  it." 

I  think  it  is  a  shame,  when  the  coun- 
try is  in  the  shi4?e  that  it  is  in,  eco- 
nomically, when  we  had  the  deficit 
that  we  have,  that  politics  is  being 
played  by  the  gentlemen  across  the 
aisle. 

One  of  the  previous  speakers  re- 
ferred to  the  comments  by  Mr. 
CoELHO,  the  whip  from  the  other 
party.  "To  say  that  when  we  are  trjring 
so  desperately  to  reach  a  balanced 
budget,  that  what  we  are  going  to  do 
here  is  try  to  play  1988  politics  with 
the  American  people's  budget,  I  think 
is  really  worse  than  a  sham.  I  think  it 
is  a  deceit  on  the  American  people. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to 
the  gentlewoman  from  Connecticut 
[Mrs.  Johnson]. 

Mrs.  JOHNSON  of  Connecticut.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  want  to  make  the  point 
that  a  crisis  is  never  the  result  of  a 


storm  blowing  up.  It  is  the  result  of  a 
whole  series  of  actions  over  time. 

If  we  look  back  to  1985,  when  we  de- 
bated the  1986  budget,  remembering 
that  we  are  now  in  1987  debating  the 
1988  budget— so  I  am  looking  2  years 
back  to  when  we  were  debating  the 
1986  budget. 

During  that  time,  the  Democrat  ma- 
jority brought  in  a  budget  that  would 
cut  $50  billion.  Now,  at  that  time  the 
deficit  was  manageable.  Serious, 
tough,  but  manageable.  I  was  not  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget  then;  I  was  merely  an  interest- 
ed and  concerned  Member  of  Congress 
who  got  together  with  a  number  of 
others  not  on  the  Budget  Committee 
and  went  through  the  whole  Budget 
Committee  exercise  ourselves;  and  we 
wrote  a  budget  that  cut  $50  billion;  we 
gave  it  to  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office;  CBO  scored  It,  as  we  say,  and 
agreed  that  in  fact,  that  action  would 
have  cut  $50  billion. 

In  contrast,  the  Democratic  majority 
on  the  Budget  Committee  brought  in  a 
budget  that  had  not  been  reviewed  by 
the  Congressional  Budget  Office.  It 
was  never  scored  by  the  CBO,  but  they 
stood  here  on  the  floor  and  said  "It 
will  cut  $50  billioiL" 

Within  days,  ladles  and  gentlemen, 
within  days  I  remind  you  that  once 
CBO  took  a  look  at  that  budget,  which 
only  took  a  couple  of  days,  the  $50  bil- 
lion had  dwindled  to  $28  billion.  That 
Is  $12  bUllon  seepage. 

Now,  we  are  not  talking  just  dollars; 
we  are  talking  the  future  of  our  econo- 
my. We  are  talking  the  trade  deficit; 
we  are  talking  democracy  at  work. 

Well,  at  the  end  of  a  few  days,  the 
$12  billion  had  seeped,  but  at  the  end 
of  the  budget  process,  when  the  appro- 
priations bills  had  been  passed,  those 
spending  cuts  that  were  adopted  in 
that  bill  had  dwindled  to  one-tenth  of 
what  the  budget  resolution  had  com- 
mitted this  House  to.  The  Democratic 
budget  resolution,  backed  up  by  the 
Democratic  committee  chairmen,  had 
whittled  away  their  own  budget  reso- 
lution so  that  the  reality  in  that  time 
of  crisis  was  that  the  budget  cuts  in  re- 
ality were  one-tenth  of  what  they  had 
been  out  here  in  the  rhetoric  of  the 
1985  debate  on  the  1986  budget. 

So  let  us  look  at  1986,  when  we  were 
debating  the  1987  budget.  That 
budget,  that  year,  came  to  the  floor 
again— no  Congressional  Budget 
Office  review— you  have  to  ask  your- 
self how  serious  are  these  proposals 
when  they  cannot  be  developed  far 
enough  in  advance  to  be  run  through 
the  Congressional  Budget  Office  so 
that  they  can  come  here  with  some- 
body having  said  that  this  in  fact  will 
work. 

Let  us  look  at  the  outcome  of  the 
process  in  1986  on  the  1987  budget. 
Well,  the  record  as  of  January  1987  is 
that  we  enacted  $20  billion  in  cuts,  but 
in  Janxiary  1987  we  were  actually  $27 


in  add-ons.  We  were  spending  $27  bil- 
lion over  what  our  own  budget  esti- 
mates had  called  for. 

It  is  a  miserable  record.  It  is  the 
cause  of  today's  crisis.  It  is  the  reason 
Oramm-Rudman  was  passed,  the 
reason  we  must  continue  to  focus  on 
the  objectives  that  Oramm-Rudman 
committed  us  to,  and  indeed,  the 
chairman,  to  demonstrate  his  serious- 
ness, must  put  a  Democrat  mark  on 
the  table  just  as  last  year  the  Senate 
Republicans  put  a  tough  Republican 
mark  on  the  table  in  this  Congress  and 
in  this  budget  process,  and  I  stand 
here  as  one  deeply  committed  to  ad- 
dressing the  deficit  who  says,  "If  you 
are  going  to  lead  the  Nation,  now  is 
the  time  to  demonstrate  where  you 
will  take  it." 


GENERAL  LEAVE 
Mr.    LATTA.    Mr.   Speaker,    I 


ask 


unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  In  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter  on  the  sub- 
ject of  my  special  order  today. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 


WOODY  HAYES,  A  GREAT  FOOT- 
BALL COACH  AND  A  GREAT 
AMERICAN 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  [Mr.  Wylie]  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Thursday  morning,  just  as  I  was  leav- 
ing my  apartment  for  the  office,  an 
announcement  came  on  television  that 
Woody  Hayes,  the  former  Ohio  State 
University  footbaU  coach  died  this 
morning  at  the  age  of  74. 

The  announcement  continued:  "he  is 
best  known  for  slugging  a  Clemson 
footbaU  player  in  the  1978  Gator  Bowl 
game." 

Those  might  not  be  the  exact  words, 
but  they  are  fairly  close.  The  form  of 
the  announcement  distressed  me  be- 
cause I  had  lost  a  friend,  and  the 
Nation  had  lost  a  great  American. 

I  was  distressed  more  because  the 
announcer  said  Woody  Hayes  was  best 
remembered  for  a  minor  episode  in  the 
life  of  this  great  man  which,  those  of 
us  who  knew  him  personally  had  long 
since  forgiven  and  forgotten. 

I  first  met  Woody  Hayes  in  1952.  I 
was  immediately  impressed  by  his 
colorful  enthusiasm,  which  was  infec- 
tious. My  wife,  Marjorie,  and  I  came  to 
know  Woody  and  his  wife,  Anne,  on  a 
personal  basis  over  the  years,  and  I 
had  intended  to  attend  a  memorial 
service  at  the  First  Community 
Church  in  Idarble  Cliff  yesterday  to 
tell  Woody's  wife,  Aime,  how  much  we 
would  miss  Woody  and  to  say  thanks 


to  her  for  being  the  good  friend  that 
she  is;  but  found  it  necessary,  regret- 
fully, to  be  here. 

I  was  in  a  gathering  of  people  with 
Woody  during  the  summer;  he  loved  to 
talk  politics  and  ask  me  about  my  own 
campaign.  He  observed  that  I  might 
have  to  work  a  little  harder  to  get  re- 
elected this  time,  and  said,  "If  there  is 
ansrthlng  I  may  do  to  be  of  assistance 
to  you,  I'd  like  to  do  It.  Just  let  me 
know." 

He  said,  "I  think  you've  been  an  ex- 
cellent Congressman,  and  deserve  to 
be  reelected."  Well,  that  was  high 
praise  to  me  coming  from  the  best- 
known  and  most  famous  constituent  I 
have. 

D  1930 

About  a  month  later  I  asked  Woody 
if  he  would  be  willing  to  host  a  river- 
front "rally  for  Wylib."  He  accepted 
immediately.  He  came  to  the  rally, 
talked  to  those  assembled  in  inquiring 
tones  about  me  and  why  I  should  be 
reelected.  He  had  an  incomparable 
way  of  putting  words  together  that 
made  them  stick  in  your  mind.  He 
stayed  for  2  hours,  sigi^ng  autognujhs. 
having  pictures  taken,  even  though  he 
had  suffered  a  stroke  in  1984  and  a 
heart  attack  less  than  a  year  before 
and  needed  a  cane  to  assist  him  in 
moving  around.  Later  on  as  the  cam- 
paign heated  up,  I  asked  Woody  if  he 
would  do  a  television  spot  for  me.  He 
agreed  without  hesitation  and  it  was 
one  of  the  most  effective  magnificent 
television  ads  any  candidate  for  public 
office  could  ever  have  hoped  for. 

Woody  did  not  do  that  often.  He 
picked  his  candidates. 

He  once  endorsed  Ben  Espy  when  he 
was  running  for  city  council.  Ben  was 
running  last  in  the  polls. 

So  Woody  endorsed  him  on  a  televi- 
sion ad  which  he  ran  for  about  a  week 
before  the  election.  Much  to  every- 
one's surprise,  probably  even  Ben's,  he 
won  the  election.  Ben  had  played  foot- 
ball for  Woody  and  Woody  knew  him 
to  be  a  good  man.  He  said,  and  I  add, 
"Even  though  a  Democrat." 

Certainly  Woody  Hayes  was  one  of 
the  greatest  football  coaches  of  all 
time.  But  he  also  taught  character  and 
the  value  of  an  education. 

Rex  Kern,  his  qiiarterback  on  the 
national  championship  team  in  1968 
said  that  84  percent  of  the  ball  players 
that  Woody  coached  graduated  and 
when  Rex  went  to  play  for  the  Balti- 
more Colts  he  said  that  only  2  out  of 
the  15  recruits  of  that  class  had  grad- 
uated from  college  and  he  was  glad 
that  he  had  gone  to  Ohio  State. 

Archie  Griffin,  the  only  two-time 
Heisman  Trophy  winner  said  when 
Woody  came  to  his  house  to  recruit 
him  that  all  he  talked  about  was  the 
good  education  he  could  receive  at 
Ohio  State  and  never  once  mentioned 
footbaU.  Archie  said  he  went  home 
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and  told  his  tether,  "I  am  not  sure  he 
vanti  me  to  play  football  at  Ohio 
State.  All  he  talked  about  was  gettlns 
a  good  edaeathm."  And  his  tether  said. 
"Tliat  Is  a  lood  idaoe  to  go.  son.  he 
really  does  want  you  to  play  football" 
Be  was  alio  a  remarkable  historian. 
Woody  wrote  a  book.  "You  Win  With 
Peoide.'*  He  had  a  deep  sense  of  loyal- 
ty to  his  friends  and  a  de^  sense  of 
nwnimsflffn  for  fll  perscms  and  those  in 


I  would  like  to  quote  from  an  editori- 
al In  the  Cdimidius  Dispatch  of  Bfarch 
19  called.  "The  Oreatest  Day  of  My 
Ufe."  It  came  when  he  addressed  the 
winter  oommenoement  at  Ohio  State 
Ptolverslty  in  1M6.  There  he  called  on 
the  graduates  to  "pay  forward"  re- 
turning the  help  they  had  received  by 
h^ipiny  other  people.  "So  seldom  can 
we  pay  back  because  those  whom  we 
owe,  your  paraits  and  those  people 
wHl  be  gooe."  he  sakL 

Bob  Omea  in  an  article  in  the  Co- 
lumbus Dispatch  talks  of  having  a 
dlniier  with  Woody  a  couple  of  years 
ago  at  the  Jai-Lai  Restaurant.  He 
quoted  one  of  his  sayings.  "You  see." 
Woody  said,  "the  important  thing  Is 
not  alwajn  to  win.  the  important  thing 
is  always  to  hope." 

Then  Woody  quoted  from  a  poem, 
floe  of  his  favorite  poons  that  his  dad 
uaed  to  quote  from:  "And  in  the  night 
of  death,  hope  sees  a  star,  and  listen- 
ing loive  hears  the  rustle  of  a  wing." 

So  although  I  could  not  be  at  the 
biggest  memorial  service  in  the  history 
of  Uie  Rnt  Conununity  Church,  I 
wanted  to  use  this  forum  which  we  as 
Hemben  of  Congress  have  available  to 
us  to  say  to  Anne,  his  wife.  Judge  Ste- 
phen Hayes,  his  son.  his  daughter-in- 
law,  Kathlimi,  and  his  two  grandchil- 
dren. FtaHUp  and  Laura,  that  they 
were  in  my  thoughts  and  that  Marjo- 
rle  and  I  would  like  to  express  our 
deepest  sympathy  on  the  great  loss  of 
your  husband,  father,  and  grandfather 
and  to  compliment  Anne  for  the  very 
gracious  way  in  which  she  accepted 
the  busy  life  of  a  husband  who  had  so 
much  dedication  for  others. 

The  article  referred  to  follows: 

[Ftom  the  Ooliiminu  Di«»tch.  Mar.  13, 

19871 

Tbb  Oat  Wooot  Dud 

Why  did  we  love  Woody  Hayes?  He  was 
traadble.  bruh.  domtneerins  and  intimidat- 
IDB.  He  made  mlstafc-f  and  never  apolodzed. 
He  bad  many  qualitiea  that  people  love  to 
bate.  Be  knew  tt  and  anmetlmea  flaunted  it. 

Bat  if  you  walked  about  Columbus  yester- 
day, the  day  Woody  died,  you  could  hear  bis 
name  everywhere.  On  the  streets  and  In  the 
offlcea.  In  faat-food  restaurants  and  in 
oouitroama.  In  sas  stations  and  in  City  HalL 

Woody  was  on  the  minds  of  the  mighty 
and  the  meek,  the  profeasional  and  the  la- 
borer, the  minister  and  the  manager,  those 
wbo  knew  bim  and  ttaoae  who  only  know  of 
blm.  He  was  a  hero  to  moat,  a  man  to  be  ad- 
mired, a  nde  model  for  children,  a  sage  for 


taught  that  achievement  required  work, 
that  success  required  sweat. 

He  taught  us  to  expect  adversity,  and  to 
believe  in  our  ability  to  overcome  it.  His 
teachinga  were  Hr  each  of  us.  To  confine 
his  legacy  to  the  football  field  does  the  man 
a  great  injustice. 

Though  it  is  sometimes  overlooked,  he 
also  was  an  educator,  a  professor  in  the  Col- 
lege of  Education.  He  also  was  a  history 
butt  He  saw  in  history  lessons  that  applied 
not  only  on  the  football  field  but  to  the  day- 
to-day  chaUengea'of  life. 

Hfe  football  fame  was.  of  course,  of  histor- 
ic proportions.  His  Ohio  SUte  football 
teams  were  disciplined,  determined  squads 
that  reflected  the  coach's  passion  for  fitness 
and  execution— and  for  victory.  He  became 
so  ckMely  identified  with  the  univenity  that 
his  aame  was  synonymous  with  OSU. 

His  sense  of  loyalty  to  friends  and  decency 
to  those  in  need  were  also  well-known.  He 
was  loyal  to  his  players,  of  whom  he  de- 
manded academic  achievement  as  well  as 
athletic  excellence;  loyal  to  his  former  play- 
ers, staying  in  touch,  counseling  them  with 
problems  and  personal  dedstons;  and  loyal 
to  his  staff.  Three  of  his  former  assistants 
are  aow  head  coaches  in  the  Big  Ten. 

"Be  was  one  of  the  greatest  men  I've  ever 
known,  and  one  of  the  greatest  humanitar- 
ians," said  Jack  Nicklaus.  a  former  Ohio 
State  golfer  who  went  on  to  an  incompara- 
ble professional  career. 

But  he  did  not  belong  Just  to  the  famous, 
nor  to  the  athlete,  nor  to  the  history  book. 
He  did  not  stop  living  when  his  coaching 
career  ended  in  1978. 

He  looked  for  other  ways  to  inspire  and 
contribute.  He  was  a  frequent  dinner  speak- 
er and  talked  to  school  classes.  He  visited 
maniy  ill  persons. 

What  he  called  "the  greatest  day  of  my 
life"  came  when  he  addressed  the  winter 
commencement  at  Ohio  State  in  198S. 
There,  he  called  on  the  graduates  to  "pay 
forward,"  returning  the  help  they  had  re- 
ceived by  helping  other  [>eople.  "So  seldom 
can  we  pay  back  because  those  whom  you 
owe,  your  parents  and  those  people,  will  be 
gone,"  he  said. 

We  loved  Woody  Hayes  because  he  chal- 
lenoed  us  to  be  the  best  we  could  be.  We  saw 
his  faults,  and  recognized  our  own.  But  we 
saw  his  greatness,  and  recognized  our  own 
potential. 

We'll  remember  the  day  Woody  died,  be- 
cause that  day  a  little  bit  of  ua  died,  too. 


We  loved  him  because  he  engendered  in 
each  of  us  the  desire  for  greatness.  He 


COMMEMORATING  GREEK 
INDEPENDENCE  DAY 

The  SPE1AE3IR  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Torri- 
CELLi]  is  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  TORRICELLI.  Mr.  Spealcer,  on  March 
25,  1821,  the  world  witne^ed  arwttwr  great 
triumph  for  democracy.  Litwrty,  as  in  ttie 
American  and  French  Revolutions,  once  again 
hurled  her  fury  against  the  forces  of  oppres- 
sioriand  misery. 

Pericles,  as  reported  by  Thucydides,  ex- 
totled  the  fallen  Athenians  in  the  Peloponne- 
sian  War  by  declaring,  "ttiat  prosperity  can  be 
only  for  tfw  free,  aix)  that  freedom  is  ttw  sure 
possession  of  ttiose  alone  wtw  have  the  cour- 
age to  defend  it"  In  ttieir  struggle  for  inde- 
pendence, the  fourKJers  of  modem  Greece 
continued  this  tradition  by  fighting  for  denwc- 
racy  arxi  freedom. 


Western  cMtzalion  o«ves  a  great  debt  to 
the  GreeH  people.  The  concept  of  democracy, 
In  wtiich  liie  supreme  power  to  govern  rests 
with  the  psopla,  first  came  to  fuN  fruition  in  the 
fertie  son  of  Hellas. 

Our  tvM)  nations  share  a  special  relation- 
ship. The  Foundkig  Fathers  of  the  United 
States  of  America  drew  heavily  upon  tfw  poM- 
ical  and  philosophicai  experience  of  ancient 
Greece  in  formirig  our  representative  democ- 
racy. In  their  turn,  ttie  fathers  of  modem 
Greece  looked  to  the  American  experience  in 
forming  ttteir  new  government 

Today,  we  shsre  more  titan  a  mere  histori- 
cal memdry.  The  Government  of  Greece  is  a 
lor>g-time  aHy  and  a  member  of  the  ^kxth  At- 
lantic Treaty  Organization,  ktoreover,  our 
country  baneRts  greatly  from  contnbutions  sfKl 
talents  o(  Greek-Americans  in  the  areas  of 
educalkx\  ttie  arts,  law,  medicine,  science, 
govemmant  service,  and  private  enterprise. 

On  January  21,  1966,  ttte  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  in  Joint  Resolution 
306  designated  March  25,  1967,  as  "Greek 
Indeperxlance  Day:  A  National  Day  of  Cele- 
bration of  Greek  and  American  Democracy."  I 
offer  my  sinoerest  congratuiatnns  to  ttie 
people  of  Greece  end  to  Greek  Americans  on 
this  occasion. 


THE  NEED  FOR  AN  EPPECTIVE 
BUDGET 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia  [Mr.  Gingrich] 
is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  OINORICH.  I  thank  the 
Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  taking  this  time 
to  talk  about  the  need  for  an  effective 
budget  which  would  help  us  control 
Oovemsient  spending  and  bring  the 
deficit  imder  control,  and  the  actions 
of  the  Budget  Committee.  I  am  look- 
ing forward  to  having  a  chance  to  talk 
with  a  number  of  my  colleagues  who 
are  on  that  committee.  I  would  be  de- 
lighted to  allow  them  to  talk.  I  am 
going  to  start  with  the  very  distin- 
guished gentlewoman  from  Illinois, 
who  is  a  leader  in  the  Republican  Con- 
ference and  who  has  been  a  leader  on 
the  Budget  Committee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  her. 

Mrs.  MARTIN  of  Illinois.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Georgia.  I  hope  I 
would  lie  able  to  talk  with  some  of  my 
colleagues  while  I  am  here.  I  regret  I 
can  no  longer  by  law  be  on  the  Budget 
Committee.  So  I  need  from  them  some 
information  on  how  the  budget  is  pro- 
ceeding this  year. 

Now  t  recognize  that  the  Republi- 
cans do  not  control  the  House  and  so, 
therefore,  you  cannot  necessarily  tell 
me  exactly  how  everything  can  move. 

Mr.  MACK.  Will  the  gentlewoman 
yield? 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida. 

Mr.  MACK.  The  gentlewoman  said 
something  that  kind  of  struck  me  for  a 


moment.  She  said  the  Republicans  do 
not  control  the  House.  Can  the  gentle- 
woman give  me  an  idea  of  how  long  it 
has  been  since  Republicans  control!^ 
the  House? 

Mrs.  MARTIN  of  Illinois.  I  was  not 
even  a  gleam  in  my  parents'  eyes,  I  am 
told.  It  was  so  long  ago.  Believe  me,  I 
am  aging  n4)idly. 

Itx.  MACK.  I  think  the  year  was 
1954. 

Mrs.  MARTIN  of  Illinois.  WeU.  then. 
I  was  a  gleam. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Yes,  slightly  more 
than  a  gleam  but  too  young  to  know 
better. 

Birs.  MARTIN  of  Illinois.  But  too 
young  to  remember. 

Mr.  MACK.  The  point  I  am  making 
is  it  was  1954  was  the  last  time  that 
the  Republicans  controlled  the  House. 
Certainly  since  1974  when  the  budget 
law  was  put  together  we  have  never 
controlled  the  budget  process  in  this 
Hoiue. 

Mrs.  MARTIN  of  Illinois.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  reminding  me.  I  do 
not  see  any  Democrats  here  so  I  have 
to  ask  you:  Can  you  tell  me  Just  briefly 
the  outlines  of  the  Democratic  budget 
that  has  been  presented  to  your  com- 
mittee to  make  some  of  the  changes 
that  rightfully  they  will  want  to 
make?  

Mr.  DENNY  SMITH.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  DEaniY  SMITH.  We  have  not 
seen  the  color  of  the  paper,  even,  that 
their  budget  is  written  on.  The  morn- 
ing paper  reported  that  in  fact  Chair- 
man Gray,  after  cauctising  with  his 
Members,  was  unable  to  come  up  with 
any  kind  of  a  budget.  So  we  are  going 
to  start  with  the  1987  budget  and  go 
from  there. 

Mrs.  MARTIN  of  Illinois.  Will  the 
gentleman  just  wait,  pause  because  I 
am  taken  a  bit  aback  by  that.  Now  the 
President  by  law  has  to  turn  in  a 
budget.  Certainly  if  he  had  been  late 
on  that,  regardless  of  party,  we  would 
have  stood  up  and  complained  that  he 
was  not  fulfilling  his  obligation. 

Now  the  President  did  turn  in  a 
budget.  

Mr.  DENNY  SMITH.  The  President 
turned  the  budget  in  very  early,  by 
historical  standards.  It  has  been  up 
here  since  the  first  week  in  January. 

Mr.  MACK.  In  fact,  he  complied 
with  the  Gramm-Rudman  target  for 
submitting  his  budget,  which  I  believe 
was  January  5,  which  is  earlier  than  it 
had  been  done  in  the  past. 

Mrs.  MARTIN  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  would  certainly  not  expect  you  to 
agree  with  everything  in  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  because  the  Congress 
has  a  right  to  dispose.  And  it  is  the 
Congressional  Budget  Act. 

So  now  with  the  President's  budget 
ahead  of  one,  what  areas  have  the 
I>emocrat8    suggested,    what    param- 


eters have  they  begun  to  tell  the 
American  people  about  so  we  can 
know  what,  under  their  leadership,  is 
forthcoming  from  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee?   

Mr.  DENNY  SMITH.  As  the  gentle- 
woman might  remember,  the  Speaker 
has  made  a  niunber  of  speeches 
around  saying  that  it  is  necessary  for 
the  American  people  to  pay  more  in 
taxes.  As  you  and  I  both  know,  when 
we  came  to  the  Congress  taxes  were 
some  $599  billion  in  1981  and  they  are 
now  going  to  be  $842  billion.  So  we  are 
not  short  of  taxes. 

Mrs.  MARTIN  of  Illinois.  $300  bil- 
lion more  in  revenue  and  yet— so  we 
have  on  one  hand,  we  do  have  a  sug- 
gestion from  the  majority  to  again,  on 
working  men  and  women  and  on 
senior  dtizeivs,  on  young  people  start- 
ing out,  to  impose  a  burden? 

Mr.  DENNY  SMITH.  We  not  only 
have  a  suggestion  from  the  majority 
but  from  the  leader  of  the  majority, 
the  Speaker,  Jm  Wright,  from  Texas. 

Mr.  ItlACK.  From  Taxes? 

Mr.  DENNY  SMITH.  Taxes.  Yes. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  If  I  may  interrupt 
I  am  confused.  Is  the  Speaker  the 
Democratic  leader  from  Taxes,  T-a-x- 
e-s  or  Texas,  T-e-x-a-s? 

Mr.  DENNY  SMITH.  I  think  you 
could  make  the  point  that  he  is  from 
Taxes. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  So  the  Democratic 
leader  is  from  Taxes  and  wants  more 
taxes. 

Iflr.  DEOninr  smith.  And  from  Fort 
Worth,  in  Taxes. 

Mrs.  MARTIN  of  Illinois.  Just  to 
continue  with  the  gentleman  from 
Florida,  who  is  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee, and  as  I  recall  an  extraordinar- 
ily hard  working  member  of  the  com- 
niittee,  and  I  hate  to  ask  it  again,  but 
do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that  with  the 
months— we  are  now  in  mid-March,  in 
fact  yesterday  was  the  Day  of  St.  Pat- 
rick—there is  still  no  Democratic  docu- 
ment so  that  the  American  people  can 
know  the  plan,  difficult  as  it  may  be  to 
achieve,  to  see  where  you  can  cut 
spending  and  to  lay  out  the  blueprint 
under  this  new  leadership  for  Amer- 
ica? There  is  nothing,  there  is  no  blue- 
print, there  is  no  paper,  there  is  no 
plan? 

D  1940 

Mr.  MACK.  I  think  that  the  best 
way  to  answer  that  is,  yes,  there  is  no 
plan. 

Let  me  give  you,  though,  kind  of  a 
framework  that  seems  to  have  leaked 
over  the  last  several  weeks  and 
months.  There  is  one  thing  that  we  do 
know  for  sure,  that  part  of  that  plan  Is 
going  to  be  raising  taxes.  Raising 
taxes. 

We  know  that.  It  has  been  said  over 
and  over.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there 
was  an  article  in  the  paper  today  that 
implied  that  maybe  the  Democrats 
were  using  this  change  in  strategy  to 


try  to  have  a  markup  session  tomor- 
row with  no  formal  proposal  from 
them,  have  this  markup  in  open  ses- 
sion, and  then  it  was  questioned  as  to 
whether  they  were  doing  that  in  order 
to  be  able  to  back  away  from  earlier 
suggestions  that  they  were  going  to 
raise  taxes. 

The  reaction  was,  "oh.  no,  we  are 
not  backing  away  tmax  raising  taxes." 
So  the  first  framework  that  I  would 
point  out  is  that  they  want  to  raise 
taxes. 

The  second  thing  is  clearly  that  they 
are  moving  away  from  the  Gramm- 
Rudman  target.  The  only  plan  that 
they  have  talked  about  so  far  talks 
about  $36  billion  in  deficit  reduction. 

Mrs.  MARTIN  of  Illinois.  Is  this  the 
same  Democratic  Party  that  has  com- 
plained bitterly  about  the  trade  deficit 
when  there  is  at  least  one  constant 
agreement,  regardless  if  one  is  a  pro- 
tectionist or  free  trader,  there  is  agree- 
ment that  unless  we  lower  the  fiscal 
deficit,  that  the  trade  deficit  contin- 
ues? Is  this  that  same  party  that  will 
not  now  r^nme  up  with  a  budget? 

Mr.  MACK.  I  would  say  that  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mrs.  MARTIN  of  Illinois.  If  one 
were  a  senior  citizen  worried  about 
Social  Sectirity,  worried  about  the 
future  of  this  Nation,  what  kind  of 
answer  is  this  for  those  people  who 
have  given  so  much  to  America? 

Mr.  MACK.  I  think  that  the  answer 
is,  and  it  frankly  is  the  one  that  the 
Democrats  fear  to  hear,  and  that  is 
that  they  lack  discipline.  They  lack 
discipline  to  come  forward  with  a  plan 
that  shows  the  American  people— al- 
though it  would  be  different  than  the 
way  I  do  it— the  point  that  they  have 
nuide  over  and  over  and  over  to  us  for 
the  last  several  years  is  that  the  Presi- 
dent has  failed  in  leadership. 

Now,  I  remind  you  that  the  Presi- 
dent has  come  forward  with  his  plan 
year  after  year.  We  sure  have  not  seen 
theirs. 

Mr.  DENNY  SMITH.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  srield? 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oregon. 

Bir.  DENNY  SMITH.  Bftr.  Speaker,  I 
think  that  what  the  majority  whip, 
ToiTT  CoELHO,  said,  he  called  the 
Reagan  budget  a  little  white  lie.  Basi- 
cally, he  Is  unwilling  to  put  his  budget 
forth,  or  the  Democrat  Party's  budget 
forth,  but  the  President's  budget  is 
being  berated  as  a  little  white  lie, 
when  they  have  no  budget  at  all. 

Mrs.  MARTIN  of  Illinois.  A  rather 
dark  gray  lie. 

Mr.  DENNY  S&OTH.  That  is  right. 

Mrs.  MARTIN  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  still  commend  you  for  not  Just 
this  special  order,  but  for  sitting  in  a 
Budget  Committee  where  the  frustra- 
tion level  must  be  high. 

I  would  Just  say  to  anyone  listening 
and  watching  that  it  will  be  very  diffi- 
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cult  to  meet  Ormmm-Rudnuiii  gulde- 
llDM.  But  the  Prerident  did  it.  and  I 
hiyw  to  differ  with  some  of  his  prl- 
QittiM,  trat  to  tlMn  use  the  word  "lead- 
enbtp,"  and  to  not  meet  that  obliga- 
tioB  Is  the  aaddert  thins  of  alL 

Am  a  Demoentlc  Hooae  and  a  Demo- 
cratle  Senate,  we.  not  Just  Republl- 
.  but  American  dtlaaiB.  deserve  to 
their  blueprint  for  Amoica  before 
we  can  to  build  a  house. 

I  would  Just  say  that  there  is  stUl  a 
lot  of  dredglnc  and  draining  to  do  in 
the  majority  party. 

Ifr.  liACK.  Mr.  Efeieaker.  again.  I  re- 
member when  the  gentlewoman  and  I 
served  oo  the  Budget  Committee  that 
last  several  years.  I  guess  we  should 
have  gotten  a  feeling  that  this  was 
going  to  haiHien. 

It  was  so  obvious  over  the  last  sever- 
al jeara  that  the  House  Donocrats  on 
the  Budget  Committee  decided  not  to 
oome  forward  with  their  own  budget 
plan,  if  you  will  recall.  untU  after  the 
RepubUcans  In  the  other  body  had 
taken  the  lead.  The  President  came 
forward  with  his  plan,  the  Senate 
Democrats  came  forward  with  their 
plan,  and  (mly  then,  at  the  last 
moment,  would  be  we  finally  see  a 
plan  for  the  Democrats. 

So  I  do  not  guess  we  really  should  be 
too  surmised  that  here  we  are  this 
year  with  the  President's  plan  out 
January  5.  and  here  it  is  here,  March 
18,  and  we  have  not  seen  their  plan 

yet 

As  I  say.  the  <Mily  thing  that  we  do 
know  from  them,  all  of  the  words  that 
are  coming  out  in  the  media,  are  rais- 
ing taxes  and  moving  away  from  the 
targets  that  were  established  under 
Oramm-Rudman. 

Mr.  DENNY  SMITH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
think  that  it  is  eztronely  important  to 
talk  a  little  bit  about  the  Gramm- 
Rudman  targets,  too.  The  gentleman 
from  Horlda  [Mr.  Mack]  was  a  co- 
sooDaat  of  that,  Oramm-Rudman-Hol- 
llngB-Mack.  You  are,  unfortunately,  at 
the  tall  end  so  you  get  dropped  off  as 
a  word,  but  I  think  it  is  important  that 
we.  as  responsible  Members  of  this 
body,  talk  about  the  Qramm-Rudman 
target  and  why  we  put  it  in  there. 

We  put  it  in  there  to  try  and  get  to 
the  balanced  budget.  We  could  not  get 
there  in  one  year  because  no  one  has 
the  corporate  courage  here.  But  one 
other  thing  that  the  Democrats  have 
been  saying,  besides  raise  taxes,  is  that 
we  cannot  meet  the  target.  We  have 
not  even  tried.  They  have  not  even  put 
their  budget  forth,  and  here  we  have  a 
situation  where  they  are  saying  that 
we  are  going  to  have  to  move  those 
targets. 

That  surely  is  not  the  best  way  to  do 
it. 

I  Just  wonder  if  the  gentleman,  as  a 
oomonsor  of  that  measure,  would 
meak  up.  and  maybe  the  gentleman  in 
the  weU  with  the  time,  could  talk  a 
Uttle  bit  on  that  point. 


I  think  that  is  real  critical,  the 
American  taxpayers. 

Mr.  MACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  raising  that  point 
and  would  just,  maybe  to  set  the  stage, 
it  is  really  hard  for  me  to  believe  that 
it  was  only  IS  months  ago  that  this 
House,  rather  significantly,  passed  the 
Oramm-Rudman  Emergency  Deficit 
Balanced  Budget  Act.  Only  15  months 
ago.  

Mr.  DENNY  SMITH.  December 
1986. 

Mr.  MACK.  December  1985.  Fifteen 
months  later  and  every  effort  is  being 
made  by  the  majority  party,  the  party 
that  has  controlled  this  House  every 
year,  every  budget  cycle,  every  i^pro- 
prigtions  process  since  1954,  15 
months,  and  they  are  already  tryhig  to 
find  a  way  to  weasel  out  from  under 
this  $108  billion  target. 

Now,  again  you  have  to  go  back  to 
1986,  I  think,  to  get  a  feel  for  what 
was  going  on.  There  was  a  very  strong 
move  in  the  country  that  said  that 
something  had  to  be  done,  something 
had  to  be  done  in  order  to  attack  the 
deficit. 

What  we  saw  was  that  when  we 
came  back  from  a  recess,  there  was 
such  a  strong  grassroots  effort  that  we 
wen  able  to  bring  together  legislation, 
and  I  might  add,  by  being  able  to 
attach  it  to  a  request  that  increased 
the  debt  ceiling,  we  were  able  to  force 
that  legislation  through  the  House. 
For  the  first  time,  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  put  into  law  specific 
numbers  about  the  goal,  what  we  as  a 
body  were  trying  to  accomplish. 

We  stated  for  the  first  time  a  specif- 
ic amoimt  of  money  that  we  were 
going  to  borrow,  and  If  I  can  Just  add, 
having  come  out  of  the  banking  busi- 
ness, I  have  a  tendency  to  look  at  it  in 
the  sense  of  the  Congress  establishing 
for  the  first  time  its  own  credit  limit. 
In  other  words,  we  put  a  credit  limit 
on  probably  the  most  expensive  credit 
card  in  the  history  of  mankind,  this 
little  voting  card  right  here.  We  said 
that  this  little  card  could  not  go 
beyond  a  credit  limit  of  $108  billion  In 
the  fiscal  year  1088. 

As  the  gentleman  has  indicated,  al- 
ready 15  months  later,  they  are  trying 
to  figure  out  a  way  so  that  this  can  go 
back  to  the  old  way  of  just  spending 
and  spending  and  spending. 

Mr.  DENNY  SMITH.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  gentleman  is  exactly  right.  What 
also  has  occiured,  of  course,  the  Su- 
preme Court  ruled  unconstitutional 
the  provision  that  was  really  going  to 
provide  us  with  the  teeth  to  do  what  is 
neoessary  here,  because  the  lack  of 
courage  here  in  this  body,  and  in  the 
other  body,  where  we  are  unable  to  get 
enough  people  to  vote  to  do  what  the 
average  American  would  do.  that  is, 
have  to  balance  his  checkbook.  We 
have  the  problem  here  of  trying  to 
argue  out,  sometimes  in  closed  session, 
but  most  of  the  time  in  an  open  ses- 


sion where  you  are  going  to  politically 
embarrgss  one  side  or  the  other. 

a  1950 

That  Is  what  we  are  really  talking 
about  here.  We  are  t^ilking  about  poli- 
tics as  usual  rather  than  trying  to 
straightien  things  out  for  our  children. 

Mr.  MACK.  The  gentleman  is  quite 
right.  I  hold  this  card  up,  and  you  may 
not  be  able  to  see  what  this  is  from 
where  you  are  standing.  This  is  not 
your  ordinary  credit  card  in  the  sense 
of  its  being  American  Express  or 
Master  Card  or  Visa.  This  is  the  voting 
card  that  each  Member  of  Congress 
has,  and  I  think  that  is  probably  close 
to  a  credit  card,  as  I  say.  but  it  is  a 
credit  oard  drawing  on  the  taxes  or 
the  earned  wages  of  the  American 
people.  We  take  those  dollars  from 
them  in  the  form  of  taxes,  and  also  in 
the  form  of  borrowing. 

It  is  this  card  here  that  represents 
the  borrowing,  and  this  year,  under 
Gramm>Rudman,  what  we  said  was 
that  we  could  not  borrow  any  more 
than  $108  billion. 

Let  me  Just  carry  on  to  the  point  the 
gentleman  was  raising,  and  that  is 
that  with  the  sequester  or  the  auto- 
matic enforcement  mechanism  being 
dropped  out  by  the  Supreme  Court, 
the  only  discipline  that  is  left  in  the 
law,  frankly,  is  the  target  that  we  have 
all  agreed  on.  If  we  move  away  from 
that  $108  billion,  we  are  just  once 
again  moving  away  and  weakening  the 
GrammrRudman  deficit  reduction 
plan. 

This  morning  in  the  Republican  con- 
ference we  passed  a  resolution  stating 
that  the  Republican  conference  here 
in  the  Bouse  reaffirms  and  will  vigor- 
ously defend  any  attempt  to  move 
away  from  that  $108  billion  target. 

So,  M^.  Speaker,  I  am  glad  that  the 
gentleman  raised  that  point.  I  think  it 
is  an  excellent  point. 

Mr.  DENNY  SMITH.  Mr.  Speaker,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield  again,  I  think 
it  Is  Just  extremely  important  that 
those  targets  not  be  changed.  The  gen- 
tleman made  a  point  this  morning  in 
our  conference  that  was  really  telling. 
This  is  not  the  time  to  move  the  tar- 
gets up.  This  is  the  time  to  stand  firm 
on  those  targets  so  we  can  ensiu-e  that 
we  reach  that  balanced  budget  by 
1990. 

I  thinik  nothing  is  more  important  in 
our  service  in  the  Congress.  In  my 
service  here  for  the  past  6  years,  noth- 
ing has  been  more  important  to  the 
future  of  this  country  than  balancing 
the  budget.  We  can  always  come  up 
with  another  excuse  for  not  balancing 
it.  We  adways  will. 

There  are  balanced  budget  require- 
ments in  the  laws  already.  As  the  gen- 
tleman pointed  out,  this  is  the  first 
time  we  have  ever  set  a  limit  on  bor- 
rowing and  trying  to  get  to  that  bal- 
anced budget  again,  but  we  ultimately 


are  going  to  have  to  have  some  kind  of 
a  constitutional  amendment  which 
will  help  balance  the  budget. 

I  think  of  all  the  things  the  Presi- 
dent has  talked  about,  that  is  going  to 
be  one  of  the  really  tough  ones,  be- 
cause we  are  not  going  to  get  it  ap- 
proved in  these  last  2  years  of  the 
Reagan  administration  because  the 
Democratic  Party,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  "Tax"  Wright,  Is  not  going  to 
be  able  to  bring  itself  to  balance  the 
budget  or  adopt  a  balanced  budget 
amendment  to  the  Constitution.  So 
unfortunately,  I  do  not  think  we  are 
going  to  have  that  as  an  opportunity. 
But  let  me  say  that  the  people  who 
are  watching  out  there  in  your  district 
and  my  district  and  other  Members' 
districts  need  to  write  to  their  Con- 
gressmen supporting  a  balanced 
budget  amendment.  That  is  one  of  the 
things  we  really  need  as  a  tool. 

Will  the  gentleman  agree  with  that? 

Mr.  MACK.  I  absolutely  agree,  yes. 
The  reason  we  have  to  do  that  again  is 
because  the  Congress  can  change  the 
law  any  way  it  wants  to,  to  avoid  the 
very  hard  choices.  The  change  they 
are  seeking  now  is  in  the  $108  billion. 

The  gentleman  mentioned  that 
there  is  already  a  law  that  requires  a 
balanced  budget,  but  that  is  waived 
every  year,  so  the  only  way  to  really 
get  it  done  is  to  put  it  in  the  Constitu- 
tion. 

Let  me  build  on  the  point  the  gentle- 
man made  a  minute  ago.  This  is  not 
the  time  to  be  moving  away  from  the 
target.  If  someone  is  serious  about  get- 
ting a  significant  reduction  in  the  defi- 
cit from  fiscal  year  1987  to  fiscal  year 
1988,  the  way  that  is  going  to  be  done 
is  to  keep  the  pressure  on  by  forcing 
us  to  get  down  to  that  $108  bUlion 
figure.  If  we  would  raise  it,  as  some 
would  suggest,  to  $135  or  $140  billion, 
I  am  convinced  that  the  plan  you  and 
I  would  see,  while  on  the  surface  it 
might  indicate  $30  or  $35  billion  in 
budget  reductions,  would  mean  that 
the  real  savings  out  of  that  plan  prob- 
ably would  be  in  the  neighborhood  of 
$20  billion,  and  a  $20  billion  reduction 
in  the  deficit  is  not  something  that  is 
going  to  help  very  much. 

Mr.  DENNY  SMITH.  Mr.  Speaker,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield  again,  it 
might  not  even  be  that  much  because 
it  is  my  understanding  that  within  the 
next  couple  of  weeks  we  are  going  to 
have  a  supplemental  spending  bill  of 
$12  billion.  That  will  come  along  in 
the  next  couple  of  weeks. 

This  is  just  a  way  of  saying  that  we 
are  going  to  use  our  credit  card  again 
regardless  of  what  the  ceilings  were  or 
what  we  set.  So  we  have  to  have  some 
help  in  the  Constitution.  We  Just  do 
not  have  control  over  this  corporate 
body.  It  is  just  an  outrage  that  we  do 
this. 

Mr.  MACK.  Look  at  the  game  that  is 
being  played.  We  are  being  told  by  the 
Democrats  that  they  cannot  reach  the 


target  of  $108  billion  and  they  have 
got  to  move  this  thing  up,  and  one  of 
the  reasons  for  that  is  because  they 
say  we  were  not  able  to  get  down  in 
the  savings  as  far  as  we  wanted  to  last 
year.  In  other  words,  we  failed  last 
year. 

But  they  also  make  the  claim  that 
there  is  enough  room  in  the  budget 
resolution  that  was  passed  to  allow  for 
$12  billion  more  to  be  added  to  the 
1987  spending  level.  Then  they  want 
to  come  back  in  and  tell  us,  "Well,  gee, 
we  just  can't  meet  the  $108  billion 
figure."  

Mr.  DENNY  SMITH.  The  gentleman 
will  remember,  too,  that  it  was  not  too 
long  ago— it  was  either  September 
1985  or  September  1986— that  we 
rolled  the  pay  of  the  miUtary  into  Sep- 
tember 30  out  of  the  first  day  of  Octo- 
ber so  we  could  move  that  back  into  a 
different  fiscal  year.  There  are  a  lot  of 
outrages  Uke  that  that  occiu-  in  the  op- 
eration to  monkey  with  the  numbers. 
It  is  not  really  an  honest  way  to  do 
business. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  let 
me  ask  something.  I  am  curious  about 
this. 

I  do  not  serve  on  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee, and  I  would  like  to  get  an 
answer.  How  many  Republican  staff- 
ers are  there,  and  how  many  Demo- 
cratic staffers  are  there  on  the  Budget 
Committee?  Does  the  gentleman  have 
any  idea? 

Mr.  MACK.  I  could  give  the  gentle- 
man a  guess,  and  it  would  be  pretty 
close.  I  believe  on  our  side,  the  Repub- 
lican side,  we  have  13,  somewhere 
around  that  number,  and  the  number 
I  hear  on  the  Democratic  side  is  some- 
where between  70  and  80. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  So  they  have  some- 
thing like  five  or  six  times  as  many 
staff  members  on  the  Democratic  side 
than  there  are  on  the  Republican 
side? 

Mr.  MACK.  Yes,  sure. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  And  the  chairman 
controls  that  staff.  So  the  Democrats 
who  control  the  House  have  now  con- 
trolled the  House  for  some  32  years. 
They  have  been  in  charge,  they  pass 
the  budget  bill,  they  control  the 
Budget  Committee,  and  they  hire  five 
or  six  times  as  many  staff  members. 
But  the  Democrats  are  in  fact  going  to 
say  to  you  in  the  morning  that  they 
like  the  Presidency  and  they  are  glad 
they  have  the  Senate  and  they  are 
glad  they  have  the  House,  but  gee, 
even  with  five  times  as  many  staff 
members,  they  cannot  show  us  what 
they  would  do  with  the  budget?  Is 
that  a  correct  evaluation? 

Mi.  mack.  I  think  that  is  absolute- 
ly right  on  target. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  let 
me  suggest  to  the  gentleman  that  if  he 
would  have  read  Sunday's  Washington 
Post,  he  would  have  discovered  in  an 
article  by  David  Broder,  who  is  one  of 
the  most  prestigious  political  writers 


in  America,  some  explanation  of  what 
you  two  are  being  put  through.  It  is 
one  page  1  and  it  is  titled  "Democrats 
Find  Taxes  Treacherous  Territory." 
The  article  says,  and  I  quote: 

Just  when  the  Democnits  thousht  it  was 
safe  to  go  back  Into  the  old  political  waten. 
that  great  white  shark— taze*— has  opened 
its  Jaws  acain. 

As  the  Democratic-controlled  House 
Budget  Committee  heads  into  drafting  s^ 
slons  late  this  week  on  the  fiscal  IMS 
budget,  party  leaders  are  having  an  acute 
attack  of  nerves.  Two  of  the  key  figures 
House  Speaker  Jim  Wright  (D-Tex.)  and 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  Chairman  Dan 
Rostenkowskl  (D-m.)— are  fuaaing  pubUdy 
with  each  other  on  the  question  of  raising 
taxes  to  cushion  spending  cuts  for  defense 
and  domestic  programs.  And  others  are  run- 
ning for  cover. 

In  an  interview  last  week,  the  new  speak- 
er—who has  proposed  so  many  alternative 
revenue-raising  ideas  that  Rep.  Hank  Brown 
(R-Colo.)  has  called  him  the  "tax-of-the- 
month"  man— said  a  bit  defensively,  "I 
know  it's  not  a  pleasant  thing  to  hear,  and 
I'm  trying  not  to  be  abrasive.  But  I  think  I 
have  a  minimal  responsibility  to  tell  the 
truth." 

The  truth— as  Wright  and  House  Budget 
Committee  Chairman  William  H.  Gray  III 
(I>-Pa.)  see  it— is  that  cutting  the  deficit  sig- 
nificantly enough  to  satisfy  even  a  broad  in- 
terpretation of  the  target  mandated  by  the 
Gramm-Rudman-Holllngs  statute  will  be  im- 
possible without  new  revenues  and  difficult 
even  with  them. 

Now,  it  seems  to  me  that  what 
Broder  has  said  is,  quite  simply,  that 
the  Democrats  cannot  bring  them- 
selves to  put  Government  on  a  diet, 
and  the  Democrats  are  divided  over 
whether  or  not  to  come  forward  pub- 
licly and  say  that  Walter  Mondale  was 
right,  that  what  they  need  is  more 
taxes  and  more  money  from  the  Amer- 
ican family.  So  the  Democrats  now  are 
trying  to  play  a  game  because  they  do 
not  have  the  courage  to  come  forward 
and  say,  "LooIl,  given  liberal  Demo- 
cratic values  and  liberal  Democratic 
interest  groups,  it  makes  sense  for  the 
liberal  Democratic  House  to  raise 
taxes  because  the  family  budget  is  not 
nearly  as  important  to  the  average  lib- 
eral Democrat  as  the  Government 
budget." 

So  they  would  rather  have  more 
money  for  the  Government  than  reve- 
nue for  the  American  family.  In  that 
context,  then,  I  would  say  that  Mr. 
Broder  has  put  his  finger  on  what  is 
happening. 

Mr.  MACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  MACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  just 
mention  another  article  that  appeared 
in  the  Washington  Post  today,  also  by 
David  Broder,  and  it  is  entitled:  "A 
'Budget  Summit'  Is  Possible." 

In  one  of  the  paragraphs,  it  men- 
tions that  Reagan  has  submitted  a 
budget  and  states  that  "it  is  a  state- 
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mont    of    MlinlnlBtntian    priorities." 
The  artlele  gOM  on  to  ay  thiK 

Pmiioiiif'i  bAVB  a  eonpazmide  obUcstton 
to  apportion  avaHaUe  doUara  amoot  de- 
fanae.  twitltltiiwiitB  and  domertic  procrama 
and  to  aaake  It  daar  ham  much  money  they 
think  the  toranunant  atiould  ralae  to  pay 
fortlienL 

In  other  worda.  I  think  what  the 
pnea  la  aeyln*  is  that  "we  have  lis- 
tened to  you  talk  aB  these  last  several 
jean  about  leadenhlp  on  the  budget 
tane."  I  think  they  are  clearly  saying, 
"we  also  reeogniae  now  that  as  a  result 
of  the  electiop  in  1986.  with  your  cen- 
tral ot  the  Setiatf  and  your  continued 
control  of  the  Hbuae  sinoe  1954.  you  at 
laaat  have  an  obligation  to  come  for- 
watd." 

They  have  an  obligation  not  Just  to 
tdl  those  of  us  In  the  Congress  what 
their  plan  is  for  raising  taxes,  reducing 
spending,  ex  putting  together  a  budget 
reacdntlon  that  meets  the  target  of 
$10e  bnilan.  but  to  at  least  level  with 
the  American  people  as  to  what  their 
idan  la.  But  they  are  scared  to  death. 
That  is  the  word  I  got  from  several 
Members  irtio  have  been  talking  with 
the  Democrats.  They  are  scared  to 
death  to  come  forward  with  their  plan. 

I  think  one  of  the  things  that  really 
has  them  nervous  Is  that  all  this  rhet- 
oric they  have  used  in  the  last  several 
yean  about  la^  of  leadership  is 
oomtaic  badt  to  haunt  them,  and  they 
really  want  to  try  to  squirm  out  from 
under  putting  a  plan  on  the  table. 

So  I  think  that  what  we  are  doing 
here  toni^t  Is  Just  in  a  sense  kind  of 
like  round  1,  and  anyone  who  thinks 
that  the  budget  is  going  to  be  deter- 
mined tonorrow  or  the  day  after  is 
sadly  T-H**'^*"  There  are  going  to  be 
several  rounds  before  it  is  all  over. 

02000 

Mr.  OINORICH.  Let  me  ask  my 
friend  from  nralda.  if  you  were  the 
Democrats  would  you  not  be  scared  to 
come  iqD  and  be  blunt  and  say  to  the 
American  petvle,  Tes;  we  want  to  take 
more  money  out  of  your  family 
budget;  we  want  to  take  more  money 
away  from  your  own  opportunities? 

Mr.  MACK.  Agahi.  if  they  beUeve 
that.  I  would  put  it  in  this  context:  It 
is  not  necessarily  particularly  easy  for 
me  or  othen  i^o  vote  continuously  to 
try  to  reduce  Federal  mending,  it  is 
not  particulaiiy  easy  to  do  that,  but  I 
happen  to  believe  that  that  is  the 
answer.  So  I  am  willing  to  vote  on  that 
kind  of  an  Issue.  I  am  wOllng  to  put 
those  ideas  forward. 

I  would  say  that  those  individuals 
who  clearly  believe  that  the  answer, 
and  you  know  it  as  well  as  I  do,  quietly 
in  conversations  they  will  give  this 
kind  of  "Listen,  you  and  I  both  know," 
or  "Everybody  in  their  right  mind 
knows  that  the  only  way  to  solve  the 
problem  is  to  raise  taxes."  All  I  am 
saying  Is  Is  If  that  is  what  you  believe, 
let  us  see  the  plan.  Put  it  forward,  let 


us  debate  it.  You  defend  It.  We  will 
give  you  an  alternative  at  that  point 
but  we  feel  we  have  the  right  to  see 
your  plan.  After  all.  you  do  run  this 
place,  and  after  all,  you  have  been 
running  it  since  1954. 

Mr.  OINORICH.  So  what  you  and 
the  other  Budget  Committee  members 
have  been  reporting  tonight  to  the 
House  is  that  tomorrow  the  Democrat- 
ic Farty  which  has  nin  the  Hoiise  for 
32  years,  the  Democratic  Party  which 
controls  the  Speakership,  the  Demo- 
cr^c  Party  which  hires  six  or  seven 
as  many  staff  members,  the  Democrat- 
ic Tvrty  whose  chairman  gets  the  big 
office  and  the  power  of  scheduling, 
that  Democratic  Party  is  going  to 
come  to  the  Budget  Committee  and 
say,  "We  have  no  plan,  we  have  no 
budget."  Here  we  are  75  days  after 
Ronald  Reagan  sent  his  up,  we  have 
nothing,  and  they  are  going  to  blame 
the  President  for  l«ck  of  leadership. 

Mr.  MACK.  Again,  it  is  absolutely 
»m»jjng  Of  course,  we  all  Icnow  Toirv 
CotLHO  and  we  enjoy  him  but  I  mean 
he  really  has  got.  I  mean  Just  about 
say  anything.  Again,  I  want  to  quote 
this  out  of  the  Post  article.  It  says, 
calling  the  budget  and  deficit  impasse 
the  most  important  crisis  we  have  and 
terming  Reagan's  budget  a  scam,  get  a 
load  of  this:  "Coklbo  accuses  the 
President  of  refiising  to  engage."  I 
mean,  engage  what?  What  is  the  alter- 
native? Where  is  their  plan.  What  are 
their  ideas?  Come  on  Tomr,  you  can  do 
better  than  that. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  So  you  are  saying 
it  1b  not  a  choice  between  a  liberal 
Democratic  plan  and  President  Rea- 
gan's plan,  it  is  a  choice  between  Presi- 
dent Reagan's  plan  and  an  absolute 
vacuum  among  the  liberal  Democrats. 

Mr.  MACK.  I  think  that  is  exactly 
right.  In  fact  what  we  hear  is  that 
they  are  going  to  come  tomorrow  and 
Just  put  last  year's  budget  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Would  not  the  cor- 
rect motion  tomorrow  morning  then 
be  to  move  that  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee instruct  the  chairman  to  create  a 
mark,  to  move  the  budget,  that  the 
Budget  Committee  tell  the  chairman, 
"Sit  down  with  your  60  or  70  staff 
members  and  propose  a  budget." 

BCr.  MACK.  We  have  been  trying  to 
say  that  for  quite  some  time  but 
maybe  that  might  be  one  more  oppor- 
tunity to  make  that  statement. 

Hi.  GINGRICH.  It  would  seem  to 
me  that  the  Democrats  ought  to  have 
an  opportunity  to  instruct  their  chair- 
man that  they  would  actually  like  him 
to  do  the  Job  of  the  chairman.  That 
might  be  a  radical  idea. 

Mr.  MACK.  It  is  Just  over  and  over 
for  the  last  several  years.  This  is  now 
my  fifth  year  on  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee; and  it  really  astounds  me  that 
now  that  they  are  in  total  control  of 
the    legislative    process    that    they 


cannot  come  forward  with  their  plan. 
It  bafflts  me. 

&Ir.  OINORICH.  Let  me  make  one 
other  point  because  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  offered  today  in  the  Re- 
publlcaii  House  Conference  a  resolu- 
tion to  keep  the  target  at  $108  billion 
in  deficit  which  is  the  Oramm- 
Rudman  target  and  there  was  a  fairly 
overwhelming  vote  in  favor  of  being 
firm.  It  does  seem  to  me  that  we  are 
tnring  to  send  two  signals  to  the 
Democrats.  One  is  that  the  country 
really  wants  to  move  toward  a  bal- 
anced budget  and  that  is  going  to  take 
real  decisions,  and  the  other  is  that 
when  jDou  have  had  a  60-percent  in- 
crease in  taxes  collected  since  1980, 
and  we  are  collecting  60  percent  more 
taxes  now  than  we  did  in  1980,  that 
that  is  probably  enough.  That  the 
answer  is  not  to  raise  taxes,  the 
answer  is  to  control  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  to  control  Government 
spending.  I  want  to  commend  the  gen- 
tleman for  having  had  a  tenacity  and 
the  drive  and  the  persistence  to  go  the 
Republican  Policy  Committee  and  to 
go  to  (he  House  Republican  confer- 
ence, but  I  also  want  to  report  to  the 
Hoxise  that  on  the  Republican  side 
there  was  a  clear  signal  that  we  think 
the  Budget  Committee  should  do  its 
Job.  The  President  has  done  his  Job 
whether  you  like  or  dislike  the  Presi- 
dent's budget,  it  is  at  least  an  effort  in 
the  right  direction,  and  now  it  is  the 
timi  of  the  House  Democratic  leader- 
ship to  do  their  Job. 

Bfr.  MACK.  I  think  the  gentleman  is 
quite  right.  Again,  if  you  want  to  be 
able  to  negotiate  to  a  point,  you  have 
to  have  a  point  of  beginning  on  both 
sides.  F\>r  3  months  now  or  2Vi  months 
we  have  seen  at  least  there  has  been 
one  proposal  out  there,  one  kind  of 
blueprint  about  what  the  administra- 
tion would  do  and  we  have  been  wait- 
ing. I  think  patiently.  As  a  matter  of 
fact.  I  think  probably  too  patiently 
until  tonight  to  ask  the  other  side  to 
come  forward  with  their  plan.  I  think 
it  is  veiy  simple  and  very  reasonable. 

Mr.  OINORICH.  I  must  ask  one 
thing  because  this  might  lead  to  an- 
other titeresting  question  in  tomor- 
row's budget  meeting.  If  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee., who  is  a  powerful  and  impor- 
tant liberal  Democrat  in  his  own  right, 
if  he  has  had  60  or  70  staff  people  and 
they  have  had  75  days,  I  wonder  in  the 
tradition  of  the  Tower  Commission  if 
we  could  not  ask  the  chairman  to 
make  atvailable  to  all  Members  of  the 
House,  the  various  staff  proposals  on 
the  Democratic  side. 

Let's  see  what  it  is  that  they  are  so 
scared  of  they  cannot  even  surface  it. 
Let  them  bring  out  in  the  open  what- 
ever taxes  they  propose.  Let  them 
bring  out  in  the  open  whatever  budget 
cuts  they  propose.  The  President  has 
had  the  courage  to  actually  sit  down 


and  force  one  document,  the  budget 
proposal  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  If  the  Democrats 
cannot  come  up  with  one  document 
maybe  they  could  submit  for  the 
record  tomorrow  during  the  budget 
hearing  as  an  initial  step,  if  they  are 
not  willing  to  assign  the  chairman  to 
go  back  and  actually  write  a  budget, 
maybe  the  committee  could  ask  the 
chairman  to  put  on  the  record  as  a 
source  of  ideas— I  mean,  presumably, 
we  have  not  had  75  dajrs  of  the  Demo- 
cratic staff  doing  nothing— it  is  possi- 
ble and  I  understand  this  House  works 
in  unusual  ways,  but  presumably  that 
is  not  what  they  have  been  doing.  In 
that  setting  it  might  be  useful  If  the 
chairman  of  the  Budget  Committee 
could  allow  all  the  Members,  since  he 
wants  all  the  Members  to  help  vote  on 
the  budget,  maybe  he  could  allow  all 
the  Members  to  look  at  all  the  propos- 
als the  Democratic  staff  has  come  up. 

We  have  had.  I  think  seven  different 
taxes  proposed  so  far. 

Mr.  MACK.  I  think  that  is  a  great 
idea  but  they  will  not  even  allow  the 
one  proposal  that  they  have  been 
working  on  for  the  last  several  days. 
They  do  not  want  that  one  to  come 
out.  What  makes  the  gentleman  think 
that  he  possibly  would  allow  all  these 
various  ideas  of  how  to  raise  taxes  and 
how  to  continue  spending  what  makes 
you  think  he  would  allow  that  to 
happen? 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  I  do  not  know,  but 
it  just  seems  to  me  that  it  is,  not  only 
is  it  a  little  silly  for  the  House  Demo- 
cratic leadership  to  be  saying  to  the 
President  75  days  after  you  sent  us 
your  budget  we  have  not  done  any- 
thing but,  by  the  way,  it  is  your  fault, 
it  seems  to  me  equally  silly  for  the 
Democratic  Party  which  has  been  in 
control  of  the  House  for  32  years  to 
turn  to  the  Republicans  and  say,  "Our 
70  staff  people  could  not  figure  it  out 
and  our  majority  could  not  figure  it 
out,  but,  by  the  way,  why  do  you  not 
join  with  us  and  we  will  not  show  you 
any  of  the  documents."  The  least  the 
Republicans  ought  to  insist  on  before 
they  engage  in  the  process  is  that  the 
chairman  release  aU  of  the  back- 
ground documents,  because,  after  all, 
his  party  has  five  or  six  times  as  many 
staff  on  the  Budget  Committee  and 
why  should  you  participate  in  igno- 
rance when  he  has— it  is  sort  of  like  a 
gambler  sajring,  "Gee,  I  have  52  cards, 
I  will  give  you  5, 1  keep  47  and  now  we 
will  play." 

I  think  the  best  test  of  the  chair- 
man's sincerity  tomorrow  would  be  to 
say  to  him  if  you  are  really  serious 
about  a  bipartisan  effort,  let  us  see  all 
your  staff  documents  and  we  will  be 
delighted  to  try  and  work  with  you 
once  we  have  read  your  staff  docu- 
ments and  your  staff  memos  and  we 
understand  what  the  options  are,  but 
do  not  give  us  5  cards  and  you  keep  47 


and  then  pretend  that  we  are  playing 
a  fair  game. 

lix.  MACK.  That  is  something  that 
we  might  pursue  tomorrow  morning. 

Let  me,  if  I  may,  express  some  clos- 
ing remarks  from  my  point  of  view  on 
this  issue.  I  start  by  reading  an  article 
In  the  New  York  Times,  today's  paper, 
and  it  says  that: 

The  House  Democratic  leadership,  unable 
to  assemble  its  own  plan  for  cutting  the 
budget  deficit,  shifted  strategy  today,  partly 
in  an  effort  to  blame  Republicans  and  the 
President  for  their  problems. 

The  new  strategy  is  also  aimed  at  educat- 
ing the  public  on  what  many  see  as  the  need 
for  a  tax  increase  to  reduce  the  deficit. 

D  2010 

I  guess  the  point  I  want  to  close  with 
is  that  clearly  the  Democrats  have 
now  gotten  to  a  point  where  the  rheto- 
ric of  the  last  several  years  has  caught 
up  with  them.  They  have  had  all  this 
time  to  come  forward  with  their  plan, 
their  proposal,  their  ideas,  and  they 
have  failed  to  do  so.  That  indicates  to 
me  two  things:  One  is  the  lack  of  lead- 
ership, and  two  is  the  lack  of  disci- 
pline. 

They  claimed  to  the  American 
people  in  1986  in  the  elections  that 
they  had  the  ability  to  lead.  They 
were  disciplined  enough  to  make  the 
tough  decisions  in  order  to  put  a  pro- 
gram together,  to  put  a  budget  togeth- 
er in  order  to  continue  to  reduce  the 
deficits,  to  meet  the  targets  of 
Gramm-Rudman  and  to  solve  these 
problems,  and  they  have  clearly  failed 
to  do  either  on  the  leadership  end  or 
from  the  point  of  view  of  discipline 
within  their  own  party  to  accomplish 
the  things  they  had  said  in  the  1986 
elections. 

So  I  think  it  is  going  to  be  interest- 
ing tomorrow  when  we  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  see  Just  how  this  thing  is 
going  to  play  out. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  I  just  want  to  say 
one  thing  in  closing  wliile  the  gentle- 
man is  here,  and  that  is  anyone  who 
wants  to  check  the  record  can  go  back 
and  in  the  last  month  and  a  half 
before  we  adjourned  in  1986  we  were 
here  on  this  floor  sajring  again  and 
again  and  again  that  the  first  time  the 
Democrats  had  control  of  the  Senate 
and  the  first  time  the  Democrats  liave 
a  chance  to  put  up  their  agenda,  they 
are  going  to  try  to  raise  taxes.  Some 
Democrats  came  down  and  said,  "Oh, 
we  wouldn't  do  that,"  but  I  think  it 
very,  very  revealing  that  as  soon  as 
there  was  a  new  Democratic  Speaker, 
the  very  first  thing  that  E>emocratic 
Speaker  began  saying  was,  "Let's  tax 
this,  let's  tax  pensions,  and  why  don't 
we  go  ahead  and  tax  pensions?" 

Then  he  came  up  with  other  tax  pro- 
posals. I  think  it  is  very  revealing  that 
the  Democratic  leadership  neither  has 
the  courage  to  come  to  the  House  and 
say  we  are  going  to  be  for  a  tax  in- 
crease, we  are  all  united,  here  is  our 
budget,  nor  do  they  have  the  courage 


to  come  to  the  House  and  say  we  are 
not  going  to  be  for  a  tax  increase,  we 
are  going  to  cut  spending.  Here  is  our 
budget.  Instead,  what  they  are  doing  is 
playing  a  game. 

If  my  good  friend.  Toht  Coklho, 
was  to  call  the  President's  activities  a 
scam,  I  would  just  say  the  Democratic 
leadership  has  been  a  sham,  that  this 
entire  process  is  a  sad  travesty  of  what 
should  be  happening  and  it  is  very  un- 
fortunate. 

Mr.  &£ACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  I  am  very  glad  to 
yield  to  my  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Florida. 

Ui.  MACK.  Well.  I  Just  wanted  to 
make  one  other  comment,  that  this 
whole  mentioning  about  taxes  and  this 
kind  of  nervous  attitude  and  reaction, 
you  kind  of  sense  these  gus^  are  in  a 
real  frenzy.  It  almost  seems  like  it  is 
an  addict  that  is  looking  for  a  fix. 
"Give  me  one  more  new  tax  propoeaL  I 
just  have  to  have  it.  We  have  to  have 
the  new  revenues  to  keep  this  thing 
going."  When  we  know  the  answer  is, 
go  cold  tiu-key. 

Hir.  GINGRICH.  It  does  make  you 
wonder,  I  would  say,  when  they  talk 
about  going  to  the  budget  summit, 
how  many  secret  tax  plans  the  Budget 
Committee  staff  has  and  how  many 
secret  tax  plans  the  Democratic  lead- 
ership has.  It  would  be  fascinating  if 
they  had  the  courage  to  be  as  open 
with  us  as  they  would  like  the  White 
House  to  be,  it  would  be  fascinating  to 
see  how  many  tax  plans  are  already 
floating  around  the  Democratic  offices 
in  this  buUding. 

I  am  glad  to  s^eld  to  my  good  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Botn,- 
TER],  who  is  a  Congressman  from 
Texas,  not  a  Congressman  from  taxes. 

Mr.  BOULTER.  Well,  that  may  be  a 
comment  on  some  of  my  colleagues 
from  Texas,  too.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

I  cannot  resist  saying  this,  and  I 
know  this  is  somewhat  controversial 
even  among  our  own  Members,  but  we 
did  in  sort  of  a  not  too  courageous  a 
fashion  vote  ourselves  a  congressional 
pay  raise. 

Now,  what  I  think  makes  the  sittu- 
tion  more  sickening  is  the  fact  that 
there  are  a  lot  of  outrageous  Members 
in  this  body,  and  I  am  not  talking 
about  those  who  felt  like  the  pay  raise 
was  in  order,  but  who  asked  the  work- 
ing men  and  women  in  America  to 
take  a  tax  increase  to  pay  for  that 
along  with  a  lot  of  other  programs. 

I  want  to  ask  my  friend  from  Geor- 
gia something.  I  do  not  know  if  the 
gentleman  has  discussed  these  newspa- 
per articles  today. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Not  aU  of  them, 
but  we  would  be  glad  to  have  the  gen- 
tleman help  us  with  them. 

Mr.  BOULTER.  Well,  it  is  reported 
in  today's  Washington  Times  tluit  the 
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we  are  foint  through  this  cha- 
rade tli^t  now  is, 

TlM  Piiiiii'ifntV'  rtimtegy  ia  destined  to 
HiMiiiii  Houn  fteputdlCBn  Members  to  sup- 
poitUzet. 

Taiklnt  about  a  tax  increase.  Is  that 
the  gentlonan's  undnstaniUng? 

Mr.  OINORICH.  My  understanding 
is  that  the  liberal  Democrats  are 
caught  because  oo  the  one  hand  they 
desueiately  want  to  raise  taxes.  On 
the  other  hand  they  are  afraid  to  go  to 
the  Amfvirmn  people  by  themselves 
and  propose  it,  so  they  are  hiding  to 
maneuTO'  us  into  in  essence  giving 
them  cover  so  they  can  get  the  money 
without  taking  the  Uame. 

Mr.  BOULTER.  Now,  the  proposal 
that  we  are  hearing  is  that  we  will 
start  with  a  treeae.  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  OINORICH.  What  I  have  heard, 
and  of  course,  I  am  not  on  the  Budget 
Committee,  so  I  only  rely  on  my  good 
frlendB.  but  what  I  have  heard  is  that 
tomoROW  morning  the  Democratic 
ehainnan  of  the  Budget  Committee  is 
Bssfntlally  gcdng  to  come  in  with  last 
year's  budget  and  say.  "None  of  the 
wwk  that  was  done  by  the  President 
counts,  none  of  the  ideas  that  my  70 
staff  peoide  have  beoi  doing  for  the 
last  3  months  counts.  We  have  no 
ideas.  Why  dcmt  we  have  an  open 
bralnstoimlng  session?" 

This  is  like  the  PTA  in  a  small  town. 
"Why  dont  we  have  an  open  brain- 
storming session  and  see  who  has  a 
good  Idea?" 

I  suggested  Just  before  the  gentle- 
man came  to  my  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  norlda  [Mr.  Mack]  that  maybe 
the  Republicans  should  say,  "Mr. 
Chairman,  if  you  really  want  biparti- 
sanship, would  you  please  open  up  all 
your  file  cabinets  and  let  us  have 
ccqyies  of  all  the  staff  proposals  for  the 
last  75  days  so  we  can  also  know  what 
the  ovtOma  are?" 

Mr.  BOULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  OINORICH.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas.  

Mr.  BOULTER.  The  worst  part  of 
the  idea  is  that  according  to  ae^dn  the 
Washington  Times  and  the  headline 
is,  "Oray  Proposes  Outlay  Freeze." 

"Oray  Proposes  Outlay  Freeze."  but 
then  in  the  article  itself  it  says  that, 

Mr.  Oray  concedea  he  does  not  support  a 
vending  freese. 

Mr.  MACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield,  what  does  he  mean? 

Mr.  BOULTER.  That  is  what  I  am 
aAing  both  gentlCTun. 

Mr.  MACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentlonan  yield  further. 

Mr.  OINORICH.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida. 

Mr.  MACK.  Does  that  mean,  again, 
with  these  70  staffers  in  2V^  months 
and  the  President's  proposal,  he  has 
absolutely  no  idea  what  he  wants  to 
do.  he  is  Just  going  to  take  last  year's 
budget,  but  he  does  not  support  that? 


Mr.  OINORICH.  Is  it  possible  that 
the  distinguished  Democratic  chair- 
man of  the  Budget  Committee  does 
not  know  the  difference  between  an 
outlay  freeze,  the  words  outlay  freeze 
and  spending  freeze,  he  does  not  know 
they  refer  to  the  same  thing? 

lir.  BOULTER.  Oh,  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  MACK.  Listen.  I  think  clearly 
the  chairman  does  know,  he  definitely 
does. 

Mr.  OINORICH.  Is  this  part  of  the 
same  smoke  cloud  ttiat  Is  sort  of  de- 
signed to  confuse  everything? 

Mr.  BOULTE31.  I  think  this  is  gob- 
bledygook.  I  will  sum  up  the  way  I  feel 
about  it,  If  the  gentleman  will  yield 
further. 

Ut.  OINORICH.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  die  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  BOULTER.  They  talk  about  a 
tax  Increase,  the  Democrats  do.  and 
say  they  are  going  to  use  It  to  reduce 
the  deficit.  But  let  us  not  forget,  and  I 
call  your  attention  to  this,  that  we 
passed  the  homeless  appropriation 
bill,  which  was  not  included  In  the 
budget  spending  plan,  that  totals  over 
$750  million. 

Did  the  gentleman  Imow  that  also 
there  is  a  supplemental  i^jpropriations 
Democrat  bill  Just  waiting  in  the 
wings? 

Mr.  MACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  Just  a  second? 

Mr.  OINORICH.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida. 

Mr.  MACK.  When  the  gentleman 
mentioned  the  $725  or  $750  million  for 
the  homeless,  that  was  authorized  for 
the  homeless  bill,  I  think  I  remember 
that  there  was  an  amendment  offered 
that  said  that  any  of  the  money  that 
had  not  been  appropriated,  any  addi- 
tional fimds  that  were  going  to  be  ap- 
prc^riated  had  to  be  taken  out  of  the 
foreign  assistance  account.  Does  any- 
body remember  that? 

Mr.  BOULTER.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  MACK.  If  I  am  not  mistaken, 
the  majority  of  the  Democrats  voted 
against  that,  which  in  essence  said, 
"We're  not  concerned  about  keeping 
the  deficit  at  least  to  the  level  that  it 
is  now.  We  are  so  committed  to  this 
new  program"— notice  the  word  new— 
this  new  program,  that  they  are  actu- 
ally going  to  increase  the  size  of  the 
dedcit.  They  were  not  even  willing  to 
take  it  out  of  the  foreign  assistance  ac- 
count to  keep  us  in  a  neutral  position. 

Mr.  BOULTER.  Plus  also  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Gray]  is 
talking  about  $1  billion  on  AIDS  re- 
search and  is  not  agreeing  to  cover 
that  by  a  reduction  in  something  else; 
so  I  think  it  is  obvious  that  they  are 
not  serious  about  reducing  the  deficit, 
but  they  are  serious  about  getting  us 
to  participate  with  them  in  their  ne- 
farious deeds  which  the  American 
people  reject,  and  that  is  a  tax  in- 
crease, and  they  accuse  the  President 
of  raising  taxes.  The  President  has  not 
raised  any  taxes  in  the  sense  of  broad 
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stream  taxes  that  can  be  used  to  fund 
any  spending  programs  that  the 
DemociBts  come  up  with.  He  has 
talked  about  user  fees  to  pay  for  spe- 
cific services. 

D  2020 

Mr.  OINORICH.  Let  me  Just  say  in 
closing  that  I  think  that  what  we  are 
faced  «4th  here  is  that  tomorrow  we 
are  going  to  see  the  spectacle— and  I 
think  people  who  are  watching  ought 
to  think  about  this:  If  you  are  imder 
32,  you  were  bom  after  the  Democrats 
took  over  the  House. 

I  am  serious.  When  did  the  gentle- 
man's grandfather  last  coach  the  Ath- 
letics? 

Mr.  MACK.  1951.  I  think  that  may- 
be he  technically  was  not  the  manag- 
er, then,  but  I  assure  you  that  when 
he  was  around 

Mr.  OINORICH.  So  Uterally  the 
Democrats'  control  goes  almost  back 
to  the  era  when  your  grandfather  was 
still  coaching  and  was  numlng  the 
AthletiQs  in  Philadelphia. 

Mr.  BAACK.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  OINORICH.  So  it  tells  you  a 
little  bit  about  how  much  the  world 
lias  changed.  For  32  years  the  Demo- 
cratic Ruty  has  controlled  the  House. 
For  32  years  they  have  had  the  speak- 
ership, they  have  had  the  committees, 
they  have  passed  the  budget  bill.  We 
now  have  the  spectacle,  75  days  after 
Ronald  Reagan  sent  up  his  budget,  of 
a  party  whicli  owns  the  staff  struc- 
ture, which  has  six  or  seven  times  as 
many  staffers  as  the  Republicans, 
coming  tomorrow  to  play  a  game,  to 
say,  "We're  not  going  to  show  you  any 
of  our  studies,  we're  not  going  to  show 
you  any  of  oiu-  options,  we're  not 
going  to  let  you  see  any  of  our  propos- 
als, but  you  have  to  help  us." 

I  would  Just  say  that  it  is  a  little  bit 
much  to  be  told  that  our  basic  Job  in 
the  House  is  to  hang  around  and  wait 
for  them  to  decide  that  we  can  provide 
the  camouflage  for  their  tax  increase; 
that  if  they  want  us  in  on  the  landing, 
as  Lyndon  Johnson  used  to  say— an- 
other Tiexan— we  ought  to  be  in  on  the 
takeoff;  that  If  the  Democrats  want  to 
share  with  us  a  real  opportunity  to 
have  eqiuaJ  staff,  to  have  equal  control, 
to  have  equal  access  to  the  schedule, 
to  have  equal  studies,  then  it  makes 
sense. 

Mr.  MACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  would  the 
gentleman  jrleld? 

Mr,  OINORICH.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida. 

Mr.  IitACK.  I  know  that  we  have  all 
been  klhd  of  acting  as  If  we  are  about 
ready  to  wind  this  up,  but  I  Just  could 
not  help  but  make  an  additional  com- 
ment. Does  the  gentleman  know  what 
I  think  that  maybe  they  are  scared  of? 

Mr.  OINORICH.  What  does  the  gen- 
tleman think  that  they  are  scared  of? 

Mr.  MACK.  Obvloiisly  they  are 
scared.  I  mean,  when  they  invite  us,  as 


they  did  a  couple  of  days  ago,  to 
become  involved  in  a  biparUsan  effort 
and  then  did  not  follow  through  with 
it.  they  are  scared  that  if  they  come 
out  with  their  proposal  that  it  is  possi- 
ble that  we  might  ask  for  a  delay  in 
the  markup  process  while  we  go 
around  the  country  holding  hearings 
on  their  budget. 

They  do  not  want  the  American 
people  to  find  out  that  they  are  really 
tjiung  about  raising  taxes.  I  think 
that  that  is  what  they  are  afraid  of. 
The  longer  they  can  hide  what  they 
intend  to  do,  they  think  that  they  are 
Isetter  off,  and  I  think  what  we  need  to 
do  is  to  smoke  them  out. 

ISx.  OINORICH.  Let  me  make  an- 
other comment,  because  as  I  have  lis- 
tened this  evening  and  tried  to  under- 
stand the  almost  absurd  maneuverings 
of  the  liberal  Democrats  in  this  situa- 
tion, it  finally  began  to  dawn  on  me 
what  this  is  like.  When  I  was  here  as  a 
freshman  in  1979  and  1980— when  the 
gentleman  were  both  very  young  men 
out  earning  a  living— when  I  was  here 
as  a  freshman  the  Democrats  had  the 
House  and  the  Democrats  had  the 
Senate,  and  they  could  not  blame 
things  on  the  Republicans.  In  the 
summer  of  1979  they  collapsed  into 
chaos,  and  they  could  not  solve  any- 
thing. 

The  country  began  to  look  up  here 
and  see  that  they  had  13-percent  infla- 
tion, they  had  22-percent  Interest 
rates,  they  were  raising  taxes,  they 
were  creating  a  liberal  welfare  state 
that  we  could  not  afford,  and  it  was 
Just  a  mess,  because  once  they  were  re- 
sponsible and  you  could  see  Just  how 
liberal  they  are  and  Just  how  much 
they  love  big  government  and  Just  how 
much  they  favor  the  welfare  state,  and 
Just  how  weak  they  are  on  defense,  it 
was  pretty  i4>palllng. 

What  we  are  seeing  now  is  ttiat  we 
have  had  6  years  where  the  Democrats 
could  act  irresponsibly  because  they 
always  Icnew  that  they  were  going  to 
go  to  conference  with  the  Republican 
Senate,  and  they  knew  that  there  was 
a  President  downtown  who  would  sort 
of  protect  them  from  themselves.  It  is 
a  little  bit  like  the  teenager  who 
thlnlEs  that  he  can  go  out  and  get 
drunk  because  dad  wiU  be  there  and 
make  sure  that  he  does  not  drive  the 
car  home. 

Now  all  of  a  sudden  they  have  the 
House  and  the  Senate,  and  they  are 
faced  with  the  fact  that  if  we  actually 
make  them  do  their  job,  since  they 
claim  to  run  this  place,  that  they 
would— I  might  mention  by  the  way 
that  the  distinguished  Democratic 
leader  from  Texas  is  going  to  take  a 
delegation  to  the  Soviet  Union  in  the 
near  future.  There  are  going  to  be 
ttiree  times  as  many  Democrats  as 
there  are  Republicans. 

Mr.  MACK.  That  makes  me  very 
scared. 


Mr.  OINORICH.  When  you  get  to 
perquisites,  when  you  get  to  the 
chauffeured  limousine,  when  you  get 
to  the  big  office  with  the  window, 
when  you  get  to  everything  that 
makes  them  feel  good  about  them- 
selves, they  are  in  charge.  When  you 
get  to  the  tough  decisions — how  are  we 
going  to  shrink  the  liberal  welfare 
state?  How  are  we  going  to  get  spend- 
ing under  control?  How  are  we  going 
to  protect  the  American  family  from 
tax  increases?  They  get  very  scared. 

I  hope  that  tomorrow  the  Republi- 
cans on  the  Budget  Committee  will 
give  the  liberal  Democrats  a  chance  to 
do  one  of  two  things— to  either  come 
forth  with  their  plan  and  show  us 
where  they  will  raise  taxes,  or  if  they 
honestly  and  truly  are  incapable  of 
governing,  to  open  up  a  partnership 
where  we  have  equal  access  to  the  in- 
formation and  equal  staff,  and  then 
we  can  talk  about  producing  a  biparti- 
san budget. 

I  thank  my  friends  on  the  Budget 
Committee  for  coming  in  and  enlight- 
ening the  House  on  the  amazing  spec- 
tacle in  the  Budget  Committee. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Daniel  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Foley),  for  today  and  the  balance  of 
the  week,  on  account  of  illness. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  address  the  House,  following  the 
legislative  program  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Casper,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mrs.  MoRXLLA)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  Latta,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  MoLiifARi,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSiifo,  for  60  minutes, 
March  25. 

Mr.  DeWine,  for  60  minutes,  March 
25. 

Mr.  Gingrich,  for  60  minutes,  today 
and  March  19. 

Mr.  Wylie,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  CoNYERS)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  Include  ex- 
traneous materlaL) 

Mr.  BoLANO,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Annxtnzio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  DiNGELL,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Ms.  Dakar,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  CoNYXRS,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Frank,  for  30  minutes,  on  March 
19  and  60  minutes,  on  March  25. 

Mr.  MacKay,  for  60  minutes,  on 
March  25. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remarks  was 
granted  to: 

Mr.  Dattb,  preceding  the  vote  on 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  77,  In 
the  House  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mrs.  MoRELLA)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter) 

Mr.  GUNDERSON. 

Mr.  Gingrich. 

Mr.  Houghton. 

Mr.  Broomtisld. 

Mr.  LoTT. 

Mr.  LowERY  of  California. 

Mr.  Hopkins. 

Mr.  Smith  of  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  Hammerschmidt. 

Mr.  Crane  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  DioGdarsi. 

Mr.  Vanser  Jagt. 

Mr.  Solomon  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Porter. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Oregon. 

Mr.  Oilman  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Oallo  In  three  instances. 

Mr.  RiTTER. 

Mr.  Graoison. 

Mr.  Pursell  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  CoNTE. 

Mr.  BOEHLERT. 

Mr.  Fields  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Wolp. 

Mr.  Donald  E.  Lukens. 

Mr.  Spence. 

Mr.  Whittaker. 

Mr.  Gekas. 

Mr.  COMBEST. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  lEx.  CoNYERs)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter) 

Mr.  RoDiNO. 

Mr.  ROYBAL. 

Mr.  Hamilton. 

Mr.  Pepper. 

Mr.  AspiN. 

Mr.  Lehman  of  California. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California. 

Mr.  Bryant. 

Mr.  Dymally. 

Mr.  Clarke. 

Mr.  Anthony  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Gdarini  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Eckart. 

Mr.  Markey. 

Mr.  Daniel. 

Mr.  Miller  of  California. 

Mr.  Levin  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Jacobs. 

Mr.  DoRGAN  of  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  Torricelli. 

Mr.  Frank. 

Mr.  Hall  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Grant. 

Mr.  St  Germain. 

Mr.  Hubbard. 

Mr.  Walgren. 

Mr.  DiNGELL. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.    GINGRICH.    Mr.    Speaker,    I 
move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 
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The  motioo 
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agreed  to;  accord-    uid  naphthas,  and  for  other  purposes:  to 


March  18, 1987 


By  iCr.  FRANK: 
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countries;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af-     senger  deUys  uid  inconveniences,  and  for 
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tSx.    Edwards    of    CaUfomlai.    Ifr. 
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The  moUon  wu  agreed  to;  accord- 
liitfy  (at  8  o'doA  and  26  minutes 
pja.),  the  Houae  adjourned  until  to- 
BMfTOW.  Ttanraday.  March  19.  1967.  at 
11 


EZBCunvi:  coiocdnications 

ETC. 

Under  elauae  2  of  rule  ZXTV.  execu- 
tive comanmlcatlona  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  tahle  and  ref  wred  as  f  ol- 

lOVK 

922.  A  letter  tram  the  Secretary  ol 
■tamr.  tnuBnltttnc  a  copy  of  the  Depart- 
wtBoX'm  review  of  eneny-related  national  se- 
caitty  coneetiis  oovertnc  aU  aspects  of  VS. 
VBtttfj  supply  and  demand;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  meny  and  Oommeroe. 

MS.  A  letter  tnm  the  Director,  Defense 
Security  AHtstance  Agency,  tranamittinc  re- 
ports of  the  listing  of  all  outstsndlng  letters 
of  offer  to  sell  sny  major  defense  equipment 
for  $1JNM.OOO  or  more  as  of  Director  31. 
19M.  and  the  Ustlnc  of  those  that  were  ac- 
cepted, pursuant  to  AECA  section  3e(a);  to 
the  Oommlttee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

994.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Educa- 
tion, transmlttlnc  notification  of  a  new  Fed- 
eral records  system,  pursuant  to  6  UJ3.C. 
5S2a(o):  to  the  Committee  on  Oovemment 
Operations. 

938.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator. 
Agency  ftv  International  Development, 
transmftttng  the  agency's  annual  report  for 
fiscal  year  1986  on  equal  onployment  op- 
portunity and  recruitment  in  the  Foreign 
Swloe.  pursuant  to  22  U.S.C.  3905<d):  Joint- 
ly, to  the  Committees  on  Foreign  Affairs 
and  Post  Office  end  CtvQ  Service. 

929.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health 
and  Human  Services,  transmitting  a  report 
entttled.  "Study  of  Health  Insurance  De- 
signed to  Supidement  Medicare  and  Other 
Limited  Benefit  Health  Insurance  Sold  to 
ICedieare  Beneficiaries",  pursuant  to  42 
UJB.C.  139Sss(fXlXc):  Jointly,  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Ways  and  Means  and  Energy  and 
Oommeroe. 


PUBLIC  BILU3  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  dauae  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXn.  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tl(Hi8  were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  DINGELL  (.tat  himself  and  Mr. 
Thoius  A  Lmcnr): 

HJL  1974.  A  bill  to  smend  the  NaUonal 
Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of 
1966  respecting  safety  certification  equality; 
to  the  Committee  on  Energy   and   Com- 

By  Mr.  OILMAN: 

HJL  1675.  A  bm  to  amend  section  123  of 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  relating 
to  private  and  voluntary  organizations  and 
cooperatives,  in  order  to  enhance  the  pri- 
vate-public partnership  for  foreign  assist- 
snoe;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  ACKBRMAN: 

HJt.  1676.  A  bill  to  amend  UUe  IX  of  the 
act  mmmnnly  called  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1968.  to  prevent  violenoe  and  intimidation 
directed  against  persons  participating  in 
tenant  organisations;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judidary. 

By  Mr.  ANTHONY: 

HJl.  1677.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tariff 
Schedules  of  the  United  SUtes  with  respect 
to  motor  fuel,  motor  fuel  blending  stock. 


and  naphthas,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BOEHIXRT  (for  himself,  Mr. 
McHoGH.  and  Mr.  Wobtlkt): 
Hit.  1678.  A  bUl  relating  to  the  preven- 
tion of  dreumvention  of  countervailing  and 
antidumping  duty  orders;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

Hit.  1679.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Clean  Air 
Act  to  control  certain  sources  of  sulfur  diox- 
ide to  reduce  add  deposition;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Commerce. 
By  Bias.  COLLINS: 

Hit.  1680.  A  bill  to  require  the  Secretary 
of  Sousing  and  Urban  Development  to  es- 
tablkh  energy  conservation  standards  for 
pubic  hotising  projects  and  to  carry  out  a 
proffam  to  demonstrate  the  effectiveness  of 
energy  conservation  measures  in  public 
housing  projects;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Finance,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

HJt.  1681.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  restore  the  3-year 
basis  recovery  rule  applicable  to  employees' 
annslties;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

HJl.  1682.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tax 
Reform  Act  of  1986  to  provide  that  the 
repeal  of  the  3-year  basis  recovery  rule  ap- 
plicable to  employees'  annuities  apply  only 
to  Individuals  whose  annuity  starting  date  is 
mors  than  90  days  after  the  enactment  of 
this  act;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  DioGUARDI: 

HJl.  1683.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act  to  provide  for  addi- 
tional immigration  visa  numbers  of  natives 
of  certain  foreign  states  which  have  had  a 
significant  decrease  in  immigration  to  the 
United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  DORNAN  of  California: 

HJl.  1684.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Impound- 
ment Control  Act  of  1974  to  provide  that 
any  deferral  of  budget  authority  proposed 
by  the  President  shall  talie  effect  unless 
within  45  legislative  days  Congress  com- 
pletes action  on  an  impoundment  bill  disap- 
proving such  proposed  deferral,  and  for 
other  purposes;  Jointly,  to  the  Committees 
on  Oovemment  Operations,  and  Rules. 

HJl.  1685.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Impound- 
ment Control  Act  of  1974  to  provide  that 
any  rescission  of  budget  authority  proposed 
by  the  President  take  effect  unless  specifi- 
cally disapproved  by  the  adoption  of  a  Joint 
resolution;  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on 
Oovemment  Operations,  and  Rules. 
By  Mi.  DUNCAN: 

H  Jt.  1686.  A  bill  to  amend  the  appendix  to 
the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United  States  to 
suspend  the  duty  on  bicycle  tires  and  tubes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  ECKART: 

HJt.  1687.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act 
of  1930  to  ensure  that  the  countervailing 
duty  laws  apply  to  State-controlled-econo- 
my  countries;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 

and  Means.    

By  Mr.  FIELDS: 

HJl.  1688.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Panama 
Canal  Act  of  1979  to  increase  the  invest- 
meiA  of  the  United  States  by  the  amoimt  of 
Interest  deposited  In  the  Panama  Canal 
Commission  Fund  and  to  transfer  that 
amoimt  to  the  miscellaneous  receipts  of  the 
Treasury;  to  the  Committee  on  Merehant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  FISH: 

HJl.  1689.  A  bill  to  amend  tlUe  9  of  the 
United  States  Code  regarding  arbitral 
awards;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  FRANK: 
HJl.  1090.  A  biU  to  amend  Utle  39,  United 
States  code,  to  provide  free  insiurance  up  to 
the  value  of  $100  (m  mail  items;  to  the  Com- 
mittee im  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

HJl.  If91.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  exdude  from  gross 
income  that  portion  of  a  governmental  pen- 
sion whi^h  does  not  exceed  the  muTtmnm 
benefits  9ayable  under  title  n  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  which  could  have  been  ex- 
duded  from  income  for  the  taxable  year,  to 
the  Com^alttee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  OUARINI  (for  Himself,  Mr. 
Vuma  Jaot,  Mn^RAMOsu  Mr. 
J400SS.  Mr.  Maisxti,  BCt.  Schulzz, 
Ifr.  COTMS,  Mr.  Amssws,  Mr.  Daub, 
Ifr.  I^vor  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Bomos 
of  Michigan,  BCr.  Coms,  Mr.  Haw- 
KOis,  Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Jsr- 
rosos,  Mr.  Howass,  Mr.  Kiutss,  Mr. 
ROK.  BCrs.  MASTUf  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
FiWKLL,  Mr.  Pkhht,  Mi.  Rabau,  Mr. 
Anaxs.  Mr.  PoasBLL,  Mr.  Smith  of 
Florida,  Mr.  Ouh,  Mr.  dx  la  Oaxza, 
Mk'.  Cars,  Mi.  LAOonAKsnio,  Mr. 
SOHunrs,  Mr.  Eckakt,  Mr.  Nowak, 
Mk-.  MAVKO0LBS,  Mr.  Hoktoh.  Mr. 
HSTXS  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Wortlet,  Mr. 
OaTDOs,  Mi.  Browh  of  Colorado, 
Mk«.  Collins,  Bdrs.  Bsmtlkt,  Mr. 
HKNRT,  Mr.  Chamsler.  Mr.  Clat,  Mr. 
CtocKXTT,  Mr.  Stokxs,  Mr.  Barkasd, 
Sfr.  DwTXR  of  New  Jersey,  Mi. 
CesLS,  Mr.  PsRKiNS,  Mr.  Murphy, 
Mir.  DiWiifx,  Mr.  HAiofmscHifnrr, 
Mk-.  Wkbsr,  Mrs.  Vucahovich.  Mr. 
Stallhios,  Mr.  Mairom,  Mr. 
SCHXUKR,  Mr.  Towns,  Mr.  Baoham. 
Mk-.  BiAOOi,  Mr.  Bokrlxrt,  Mi. 
Ocvxss  of  New  TorlL.  Mr.  Mollohah, 
>fr.  CLDfaxR.  Mr.  Swm,  Mr.  Hamil- 
TOif,  Mr.  SwnnMLL.  Mr.  McCloskkt, 
Mr.  WOLR,  Mr.  Hkrtel,  Mr.  Ortiz, 
Mk".  BnsTAMAMTS.  Ms.  Kaptur,  Mi. 
GaAT  of  Illinois,  Mi.  ComrzRS,  Mr. 
VAiXRTniK,  Mr.  Rodimo,  lilr.  Dim- 
Gttx,  Mr.  Armxt,  Mr.  Hxnnat,  Mr. 
S4LARZ.  Mr.  Davis  of  Illinois,  Miss 
SCHmmn.  Mr.  Guhdzrsoh,  Mr. 
WoLT,  Mr.  Savage,  Mr.  Taukx.  Mr. 
PtiCE  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Mkazek,  Mr. 
BdkcME,  Mr.  Hastert,  Mr.  Uptoh, 
Mr.  Yatron,  Mr.  Levihx  of  Califor- 
nia, Mr.  Petri,  Mr.  Dorhah  of  Cali- 
fcmia,  Mr.  Weiss,  Mr.  Espy,  Mr. 
TKaxler,  Mr.  Dellums,  Mr.  Light- 
rooT,  Mr.  Boucher,  Mr.  Kastkn- 
MtiER.  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr.  Dymallt, 
Mr.  AcxERMAii,  Mr.  Browh  of  Cali- 
fonla,  Mr.  Foglietta,  Mr.  McKnt- 
if(T,  Mr.  Feighar,  Mr.  Borski,  Mr. 
Bn^SRAY,  Mr.  Torres,  Mr.  Rdialdo, 
Mr.  Wylix,  Mi.  Dreier  of  California, 
Mr.  Davis  of  Michigan,  Mr.  I^ath  of 
Texas.  Mr.  Shuicway,  Mr.  Smith  of 
New  Jersey,  Mr.  Fish,  Mr.  Wilsor, 
Mr.  Bermam,  I^.  Crams,  Mr.  Price  of 
North  Carolina,  Mr.  McHugh,  Mr. 
Porter.  Mr.  Broompield,  Mr.  Momt- 
GdMBtY,  Mr.  Lelahs,  Mr.  Torricelli, 
Mr.  VoLXMER,  and  Mr.  SumA): 
HJl.  1692.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  make  permanent 
the  exdusion  from  gross  income  for  educa- 
tional assistance  furnished  under  certain 
educational  assistance  programs,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
sndMeaas. 

By  Ux.  HALL  of  Ohio  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Bereuter): 
HJl.  1693.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  liKSl  to  require  increased 
funding  for  basic  education  in  developing 


countries;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs.   

By  Mr.  HERTEL 
HJl.  1694.  A  Mil  to  smend  UUe  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  restrict  the  purehsse  of  for- 
eign-made admlnlstraUve  motor  vehldes  by 
the  Department  of  Defense;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  JEFFORDS  (for  himself,  Mr. 

Knj>ES,  Mr.  Taukb,  Mr.  Wazmar, 

Mr.  McHuoh,  Mr.  Fish,  Mr.  Solars, 

Mr.    DowwET    of    New    Yoik.    Mr. 

HEmtT,  Mr.  Beilbiisoh,  Mr.  nuuiK. 

Mr.     OwEirs    of    New    York,     Mr. 

Stuuds,   Mr.   MsAfEif,   Mr.   Oarcia. 

and  Mr.  Towhs): 

HJl.  1695.  A  bUl  to  require  a  refund  value 

for   certain   beverage  containers,   and   for 

other    puiposes;    to    the    Committee    on 

Energy  snd  Ccmunerce. 

By  Mr.  LEVIN  of  Michigan  (for  him- 
self. Mrs.  JoHHSOH  of  ConnecUcut, 
Mr.  Pease,  Mr.  Matsui.  Mrs.  Kes- 
rxllt,  Mr.  Bbrmah,  Mr.  Crockett, 
Bfr.  COELBO,  Mr.  Fazio,  Mr.  Fdoham, 
Mr.   Frahk,   Mr.   Fuster,  Mr.   Osp- 
hardt,   Mr.   Hamiltor,   Mr.   Herrt, 
Ms.  Kaptur.  Mr.  Kastermeiex,  Mr. 
KoLTB.  Mr.  Lbjuib,  Mr.  Mamtoh, 
Mr.  Martires.  Mr.  Mtt.i.m  of  Cali- 
fornia, Mr.  MOAKLXY,  Mr.  Morrisoh 
of   Connecticut,    Mr.    m-batmt    Mr. 
Rahgkl,  Mr.  RoDiRO,  Mr.  Schbdxr. 
Mr.  Smith  of  norlda,  Mr.  Tallor, 
Mr.  TowRs,  Mr.  Weiss,  Mr.  Wil- 
liams, Mr.  WoLPE.  and  Mr.  Faurt- 
kot): 
HJl.  1696.  A  bill  to  amend  UUe  IV  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  improve  the  AFDC 
program  by  requiring  each  State  to  estab- 
lish a  single  comprehensive  work  program 
with  a  centralised  intake  and  registraUon 
process,  and  providing  for  the  partidpaUon 
of    each    AFDC    applicant    or    redpient— 
through  such  comprehensive  program— in 
an  employment,  training,  or  education  pro- 
gram which  has  been  selected  by  the  State 
on  the  basis  of  its  m>propriateness  for  that 
parUcular  appUcant  or  redpient:  Jotetly,  to 
the  Committees  on  Ways  and  Means,  and 
EducaUon  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  THOMAS  A.  LUKEN: 
HJl.  1697.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Toxic  Sub- 
stances Control  Act  to  assist  States  in  re- 
sponding to  the  threat  to  human  health 
posed  by  exposure  to  radon;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  McKINNEY  (by  request): 
HJl.  1698.  A  bUl  to  amend  and  extend  cer- 
tain Federal  laws  relating  to  housing,  com- 
munity snd  neighborhood  development,  and 
related  programs,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking,  Finance  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mi.  PACKARD: 
HJl  1699.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  settle- 
ment of  water  rights  claims  of  the  La  Jolla, 
Rincon.  San  Pasqual,  Pauma,  and  Pala 
Bands  of  Mission  Indians  in  San  Diego 
County,  CA  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  snd  Insular  Af  f  ain. 
By  Mr.  ROYBAL 
HJl.  1700.  A  bill  to  establish  a  quality  as- 
surance system  for  homecare  services  pro- 
vided under  Medicare  and  Medicaid  Pro- 
grams, the  Social  Services  Block  Grant  Pro- 
gram, and  the  Older  Americans  Act  of  1965: 
JoinUy,  to  the  Committees  on  Ways  and 
Means,  Energy  and  Commerce,  and  Educa- 
tion and  Labor. 

ByMr.  RAHALL: 
HJl.  1701.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
AviaUon  Act  of  1958  to  prohibit  certain  air- 
line scheduling  pracUces  that  result  in  pas- 


senger delays  and  inconveniences,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation. 

By  Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey  (for 
himself  and  Mr.  Saztor): 

H.R.  1702.  A  bin  to  amend  UUe  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  allow  certain  institutions 
that  provide  treatment  for  heart  and  lung 
condiUons  to  receive  reimlmrsement  under 
the  Civilian  Health  and  Medical  Program  of 
the  Uniformed  Services;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  SOLOMON: 

HJl.  1703.  A  bm  to  amend  the  Military  Se- 
lecUve  Service  Act  ot  improve  omipliance 
with  SelecUve  Service  registraUon  require- 
ments; JoinUy,  to  the  Committees  on  Armed 
Services  and  Oovemment  Operations. 

HJl.  1704.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  the  as- 
signees and  descmdents  of  Marcus  P. 
Norton  or  their  heirs;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1705.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  provisions 
of  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1986  which  limit 
the  deducUbllity  of  contributtons  to  individ- 
ual retirement  accounts;  to  the  Committee 

on  Ways  and  Means.  

By  Mr.  HOCHBRUECKNER: 

HJl.  1706.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  provision 
relating  to  the  treatment  of  certain  techni- 
cal personnel  which  was  added  by  secUon 
1706  of  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1986;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  SOLOMON  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Mortookbiy,     and     Mr.     Hammss- 

SCHMIDT): 

HJl.  1707.  A  bill  to  establish  the  Veterans' 
AdmlnistraUcm  as  sn  execuUve  department; 
to  the  Committee  on  Oovemment  Oper- 
ations. 

By.   Mi.  TORRICELU   (for   himself. 
Mr.  Jacobs,  Mr.  Biagoi,  Mr.  Smith  of 
norida,    Mr.    DioOuaroi,    Mr.    Ed- 
wards of  California,  Mr.  Regula.  Mr. 
Gray  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Howard,  Mr. 
Mpums,  Mr.  Bermar,  Mr.  Rodiro, 
Mr.  St  Oexmair,  Mr.  Solarz,  Mr. 
Rose.  Mr.  Akaka,  Mr.  Feighar,  Mr. 
Mbaimr,  Mr.  DwYXR  of  New  Jersey, 
Mr.  Cortxrs,  Mr.  Htu,  Ms.  Kaptur, 
Mi.     Florio,     Mr.     Hawkirs,     Mr. 
Tallor,  Mr.  Martor,  Mr.  Clay,  Mr. 
Wise,  Mr.  Dariel,  Mr.  Oallo,  and 
Mr.  DovniET  of  New  York): 
HJl.  1708.  A  bill  to  promote  the  dissemi- 
nation of  biomedical  informaUon  through 
modem  methods  of  sdence  and  technology 
and  to  prevent  the  duplicaUon  of  experi- 
ments on  live  animaiB   and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  VANDER  JAOT  (for  himself, 

Mr.    Broompield,    Mr.    Carr,    Mr. 

Crockett,  Mr.  Davis  of  Michigan, 

Mr.  DiRGELL,  Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan, 

Mi.  Herby,  Mr.  Kn.nsE,  Mr.  I^vir  of 

Michigan.       Mr.       Pursell.       Mr. 

Schuette,  Mr.  Traxler,  Mr.  Uptor, 

Mr.    Wolfe,    and    Mr.    Borior    of 

Michigan): 

H.R.  1709.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 

Revenue  Code  of  1054  to  clarify  the  tax 

exempt  treatment  of  self-insured  workers' 

compensation  funds;  to  the  Committee  on 

Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  WALGREN: 
HJl.  1710.  A  blU  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  to  establish  a 
grant  program  to  fund  research,  training, 
and  patient  services  in  pediatric  pulmonary 
medicine;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  WAXMAN  (for  himseU,  BiCr. 
Scrumxr,  Mr.  Bermar,  Mrs.  Collirs, 


Mr.    Edwards    of    California,    Mr. 
Frark.  Mr.  HoYER.  Ms.  Kaptur.  Mrs. 
Kerrellt,  Mr.  !■»■»»«*»  of  Rorlda, 
Mr.  Lblard,  Mr.  Lbvir  of  Mfa-titgaw 
Mr.  I^viRE  of  California.  Mr.  Lowry 
of   WashingUm,    BCr.    Matsui.   Mr. 
McKiRREY,  Ms.  Oaxar.  Mr.  Obbi- 
STAR.  Mr.  Pepper.  Mr.  Robiro,  Mr. 
Roe,    Mr.    Roybal,    Mr.    Sabo,    Mr. 
ScHxuER,  Mrs.  Schrobder.  Mr.  Si- 
KORSKi,  Mr.  Stark,  Mr.  Swdt,  Mr. 
Syrar,  Mr.  Walqrer,  Mr.  Weiss,  and 
Mr.  Wtoer); 
H.R.  1711.  A  bill  to  amend  UUe  XIX  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  prevent,  as  a  ooq- 
diUon  of  receiving  Medicaid  benefits  for  a 
spouse  in  an  insUtutlon,  the  impoverish- 
ment of  the  spouse  still  living  in  the  com- 
munity; to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  WHTTTAKER: 
H.R.  1712.  A  bill  to  require  the  establish- 
ment of  certain  grade  crossing  demonstra- 
tion projects  to  improve  the  safety  of  rail 
transportation  in  the  United  States;  to  the 
committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

By   Mr.   WHTTTAKER   (for   himself, 
Mr.  I^rt,  and  Mr.  Maoigar): 
HJl.  1713.  A  bill  to  improve  the  safety  of 
rail  transportaUon  in  the  United  States;  to 
the  Cmnmlttee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  OILMAN  (for  htanseU  and  Mr. 
Martor): 
HJ.  Res.  190.  Joint  resoluUcm  to  author- 
ize  and   request  the  President  to  issue  a 
proclamaUon  designating  May  3,  1987  and 
May   1,   1988  as   "Solidarity  Sunday   for 
Soviet  Jewry":  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  OvU  Service. 
By  Mr.  DsWINE: 
H.J.  Res.  101.  Joint  reaoluUon  to  designate 
September  1987  as  "Partnerships  in  Educa- 
tion Month";  to  the  0>mmittee  on  Post 
Office  and  CivU  Service. 

By   Mr.   MILLER  of  California  (for 

himself,  Mr.  Hawkirs,  Mr.  Jetpords, 

Mr.  Slattbiy,  Mr.  Lxlard,  Mr.  Pa- 

retta,  Mr.  WoLPE,  Mr.  MacKay,  Mr. 

McHxTGH,  Mr.  Traxler.  Mr.  Hall  of 

Ohio,  Mr.  GnjfAR,  and  Mr.  Cortb): 

HJ.  Res.  102.  Joint  resoluUon  to  express 

the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the  Special 

Supplemental  Pood  Program  for  Wcnnen. 

Infants,  and  Children  should   receive  in- 

cresslng  amounts  of  appropriaUons  in  fiscal 

year  1988  and  succeeding  fiscal  years;  to  the 

Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  SPENCE  (for  himself,  Mr.  Ar- 
OERSOR,  Mr.  Batbiar,  Mr.  Berrett, 
Mrs.  Bertley,  Mr.  Blaz,  BCr.  Blilsy, 
Mr.  Borior  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Borski,  Mr.  Browr  of  California. 
Mr.  Bryart,  Mr.  Bubiamarte.  Mr. 
Carper,  Mr.  Chapmar,  Mr.  Chappbu, 
Mr.  CXay,  Mr.  C^blb,  Mr.  Coryebs, 
Mr.  Coubtkr,  Mr.  Crockett,  Mr. 
Daub,  Mr.  de  la  Garza,  Mr.  Dsllums, 
Mr.  db  Lugo,  Mr.  Dbuuck,  Mr. 
DeWire.  Mr.  DicxiRSOR,  Mr.  Dio- 
GuARDi,  Mr.  DixoR,  Mr.  Dorrar  of 
California,  Mr.  Dymallt,  Mr. 
Dysor,  Mr.  Brpretch,  Mr.  Espy,  Mr. 
EvARS,  Mr.  Faurtboy,  Mr.  Flake, 
Mr.  Flippo,  Mr.  Foley,  Mr.  ntosr, 
Mr.  PusTER,  Mr.  Goroor,  Mr.  Oradi- 
soR.  Mr.  Gray  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Gray 
of  Pennsylvania.  BCr.  Greer,  BCr. 
Gregg,  BCr.  Hall  of  Texas,  BCr. 
Hayes  of  Illinois.  BCr.  Hither,  BCr. 
HxRRY,  BCr.  HoRTOR,  BCr.  Howard, 
BCr.  HOYER,  BCr.  Hurter,  BCr.  Jer- 
KiRS,  BCr.  JoRES  of  Tennessee,  BCr. 
JoRES  of  North  Carolina.  BCs. 
Kaptur,  BCr.  Kasich,  BCr.  Kemp,  BCrs. 
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H.R.   1013:  BCr.  TRAmat,  BCr.  Neal,  BCr.     Carolina,  BCr.  Kasich,  BCrs.  Kerrelly,  BCr.        HJ.  Res.  151:  BCr.  Yourg  of  Alsska,  BCr. 
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Hr.  KomiATsm.  Mr.  L*- 

Mr.  IiASToa,  Mr.  Lblamd. 

Mr.  iMwtm  of  Mtehliw.  Mr.  Lewis  of 

Oaontk.  Mr.  Unan.  Mr.  McClos- 

KST.  Mr.  McOoLLOM.  Mr.  McHuoh. 

Mr.  UMmoMM.  Mr.  Uuaim  of  New 

Tofk.  Ut.  UiKnmwx.  Mr.   Mruio. 

Mr.  NuanLB.  Mr.  NoLSOir  of  UUta. 

Mb.  OkKAi.  Mr.  Owim  of  New  York. 

Mn.   PAnnara.   Mr.   Pbtbu   Mr. 

POKzaa.  Mr.  Pkicb  of  lUlnols,  Mr. 

IUw>u..  Mr.  lUvani,  Mr.  Rat,  Mr. 

RaouLA.  Mr.  Roonro,  Mr.  Rodckr. 

Mr.    Savasb,     Mr.    ScHiun.     Mr. 

Suiumm.  Mr.  Scsjub.  Mr.  Sfratt. 

Mr.  SttmMM,  Mr.  Suvia.  Mr.  Taixoh, 

Mr.  TAum.  Mr.  Towm.  Mr.  Tkati- 

CAVT.  Mr.  VAumai.  Mrs.  Vdcamo- 

lAr.  WAwan.  Mr.  Wxbkb.  Mr. 

Mr.  WiLaoii.  Mr.  Wisx.  Mr. 

WoiiV.  Mr.  WoBiurr.  Mr.  Touhc  of 

FIoridB.  and  Mr.  Nkal): 

HJ.  Res.  193.  Jdnt  resolution  to  designate 

the  period  oammenciiic  September  21,  1987, 

and  CDdtaK  oo  September  27,  1987,  as  "Na- 

tiooal  HMorleaDy  Black  Colleges  Week";  to 

the  Committee  on  Post  Ottice  and  CivU 

Servioe. 

By  Mr.  FRANK: 
H.  Con.  Res.  SI.  Ooneurrent  resolution  to 
request  that  the  President  issue  a  proclama- 
tion ilnlgniittnc  July  4  of  each  year  as  the 
prlndpal  »»-m~»«»  permanent  legal  holiday; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Serviee. 

ByMr.ROK 
H.  Con.  Res.  8X  Concurrent  resolution 
rtrsignating  May  3  as  "Polish  Constitution 
Day";  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
CtvQ  Service. 

By    Mr.    WOLF    (for    himself.    Mr. 
Ammmt.  Mr.  Batbiar,  Mr.  Bsvnx, 
Mrs.  BozB.  Mr.  Couktxh,  Mr.  Dar- 
HMMKTtM,  Mr.  Daub,  Mr.  E>ioGnAssi. 
Mr.    DwTxa    of    New    Jersey,    Mr. 
Fatfirbot.  Mr.  Fxhjm.  Mr.  Framk. 
Mr.  FkosT.  Mr.  Oiuuii.  Mr.  Orkkic, 
Mr.  Hall  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Hilxh.  Mr. 
HDOHas.  Mr.  Humaa.  Mr.  Kno,  Mr. 
Kn.iwK.  Mr.  Laoomaksimo,  Mr.  Lnrr, 
Mr.  iMwui  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Lewis  of 
nc^da.  Mr.  LmKSKi.  Mr.  Lowkrt 
of  California,  Mrs.  MAxmi  of  Illi- 
nois, Mr.  McDabe.  Mr.  McKimitet, 
Mr.  MooKHBAD.  Mr.  Owms  of  New 
York.  Mr.  Passis,  Mr.  Portkb.  Mr. 
Rrrr.  Mr.  RoBmsoH,  Mr.  ScHxnzR. 
Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Smith 
of     Florida,     Mr.     Swimsall.     Mr. 
WALKia.  Mr.  Wkbkr,  Mi.  Wortley, 
Mr.  ScLAaz,  and  Mr.  OiWim): 
H.  Con.  Res.  83.  Concurrent  resolution 
calling  upon  the  PresidMit  to  express  to  the 
Soviet  Union  the  strong  moral  opposition  of 
the  United  States  to  the  forced  labor  poli- 
cies of  the  Soviet  Union  by  every  means  pos- 
slUe,  including  refusing  to  permit  the  im- 
portation Into  the  United  States  of  any 
products  made  in  whole  or  in  part  by  such 
labor.  J(rintly,  to  the  Committees  on  Foreign 
Attatn  and  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  ACKERMAN: 
H.   Res.    12S.  Resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  House  of  Representatives  re- 
garding the  definition  of  the  term  "nonresi- 
dent" used  by  the  Internal  Revenue  Service; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  DORNAN  of  Calif omia: 
H.  Res.   126.  Resolution  to  repeal  rule 
ZUZ  of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives relating  to  the  establishment  of 
statutory  limit  on  the  public  debt;  to  the 
Conunittee  on  Rules. 
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PRIVATE  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 
Bv  Mr  £ARLY' 

HJl.  1714.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  KU  Joon 
Yu  Callahan:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  MATSUI: 

HJt.  1715.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Reynaldo 
B.  Nldoy  and  Bella  Anderson  Nidoy;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 

H.R.  3:  Mr.  Bruck,  Mr.  DxFazio,  Mr. 
Pns'KR,  and  Mr.  MruMX. 

H.R.  12:  Mr.  FoRO  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Pur- 
SKLL,  Mr.  Fawkll,  Mr.  Coopks.  Mr.  Traxlxr, 
Mr.  Olin,  Mr.  BomoR  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Bohsr  of  Tennessee,  and  Mr.  KfLnxx. 

HJt.  31:  Ms.  Slaughter  of  New  York. 

H.R.  39:  Mr.  MruMZ,  Mr.  Fascell,  Mis. 
MoRSLLA,  and  Mr.  Flake. 

H.II.  65:  Mr.  Oepharvt,  Mr.  Roybal,  Mr. 
HAWKms,  Mr.  RoDmo,  Mr.  Florid,  Ms. 
Oakar,  Mr.  VxifTO,  Mr.  Borski,  Mr.  Orat  of 
Illinois.  Mrs.  Collihs,  Mr.  Hertel,  Mr. 
HOCXBRUECKNXR.  Mr.  HUCKABT,  Mr.  Lehmam 
of  Plorida,  Mr.  McKikmet,  Mr.  MruME.  Mr. 
MuRTHT,  Mr.  Afplegate,  Mr.  Ortiz,  Mr. 
AcKgRMAK,  Mr.  Price  of  Dllnois,  Mr. 
Rahall.  Mr.  DeFazio.  Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Oraht, 
Mr.  6t  Germain,  Mr.  Solabz.  Mr.  Stangx- 
LAiin,  Mr.  TBAFiCAirr,  Mr.  Traxler.  Mr. 
GiLMAR,  Mr.  Weiss,  Mr.  Yatror,  Mr.  Smith 
of  Florida,  and  Mr.  Clay. 

H.R.  192:  Mr.  Murphy,  Mr.  Smith  of  Flor- 
ida, Mr.  Bolars,  Mr.  Frark,  Mr.  Kaster- 
MKist,  Mr.  Clay,  Mr.  Atkirs,  Mr.  Walgrer, 
Mr.  Kolter,  Mr.  Biaggi,  Mr.  Solabz,  Mr. 
Mrazek.  Mr.  Lewis  of  Georgia,  Mr.  db  Lugo, 
Mr.  Waxmar,  Mr.  Esfy,  Mr.  Bustamarte. 
Mr.  Fazio,  Mr.  Wheat,  Mr.  DeFazio,  Mr. 
Stohes,  Mr.  Feighar,  Mr.  Evars,  Mr.  Roe, 
and  Mr.  Levir  of  Michigan. 

H.R.  274:  Mr.  Solarz  and  Mr.  Martirez. 

H.R.  275:  Mr.  Brerrar. 

H.R.  306:  Mr.  Robert  F.  Smith. 

H.R.  347:  Mr.  Ackermar,  Mr.  Akaka,  Mr. 
Atkirs,  Mr.  Berrett,  Mr.  Bonior  of  Michi- 
gan, Mr.  Carr,  Mr.  Coryers,  Mr.  Crockett, 
Mr.  Dorgar  of  North  Dakota.  Mr.  Dwyer  of 
New  Jersey,  Mr.  Dymally,  ISx.  Foguetta, 
Mr.  Gejdersoh,  Mr.  Qordoh,  Mr.  Gray  of 
Illinois,  Mr.  Hochbrubckrer.  Mr.  Huckaby, 
Mr.  Kastermeier.  lilr.  Jacobs,  Mr.  Murphy, 
Mr.  OwERS  of  New  York,  Mr.  Rahall,  Mr. 
Russo,  Mr.  Wise,  and  Mr.  Ford  of  Tennes- 
see. 

HJl.  372:  Mr.  Swirsall  and  Mr.  Coats. 

H.R.  378:  Mr.  Wolpe  and  Mr.  Bermar. 

H.R.  381:  Mr.  Hayes  of  Illinois,  Mrs.  Mor- 
ELLA,  and  tix.  Evars. 

H.R.  382:  Mr.  Torres,  Mr.  Crockett,  Mr. 
Feic»ar,  Mr.  Hayes  of  Illinois,  and  Mr. 
Evars. 

HJt.  384:  Mr.  Evars,  Iidr.  Feighar,  Ifrs. 
MoBKLLA,  and  Mr.  Roybal. 

HJl.   385:  Mr.  Darser,  Mr.   F'lippo.  and 

Mrs.  MOBELLA. 

HJt.  386:  Mr.  Kolteb. 

HJ%.  387:  Mr.  Evars  and  Mr.  Kleczka. 

HJl.  388:  Mr.  DeFazio,  Mr.  Florio,  Mr. 
Wolpe,  Mr.  MruME,  Mr.  EIrsrxich.  Mr. 
Gekas.  Mr.  BiLBRAY,  Mr.  Hayes  of  Illinois, 
Mr.  Fascell,  Mr.  Bereuter.  Mr.  Myers  of 


Indiana.  Mr.  Parera.  Mr.  Latta.  Mr. 
Solabz,  and  Mr.  Espy. 

HJl.  43T:  Mr.  OiLMAR. 

HJl.  4S7:  Mr.  Livnn  of  California,  Mr. 
HocHBBuscKRBB.  and  Mr.  Espy. 

HJl.  46#:  Mr.  Fish. 

HJl.  479:  Mr.  OoBDOR. 

HJl.  481:  Mr.  Frark  and  Mr.  Irhopx. 

H.R.  514:  Mr.  Walgber  and  Mr.  Oilmar. 

H.R.  641:  Mr.  Bobski. 

HJl.  54t:  Mr.  RiCHABOSOR.  Mr.  Borior  of 
Michigan,  and  Mr.  St  Gkbmair. 

HJl.  57|:  Mr.  Arrurzio. 

H.R.  5*19:  Mr.  Suria.  Mr.  Kastermxikb. 
Mr.  Mb«^k,  Mr.  Mavboulxs,  Mr.  Edwabds 
of  Oklahoma,  Mr.  Hobtor,  Ms.  Oakar.  and 

Mr.  MOAOLKT. 

H.R.  Wi:  Mr.  Larcastkr.  Mr.  Abmxy,  Iilr. 
Bbowr  of  Colorado,  Mr.  Cliroeb.  Mr. 
DeLay.  Mr.  Emebsor,  Mr.  McMillar  of 
North  Carolina,  and  Mr.  Nielsor  of  Utah. 

H.R.  618:  Mr.  Coyre.  Mr.  Wise,  and  lii. 
Scheuxb. 

HJl.  62T:  Mr.  Tallor. 

HJl.  637:  BCr.  Fazio  and  Mr.  Owxrs  of 
New  York. 

H.R.  6fl:  Mr.  Hayes  of  Illinois,  lii. 
LxHMAR  of  Florida,  Mr.  Garcia.  Mr.  Wort- 
ley,  and  Mr.  Dwyeb  of  New  Jersey. 

HJl.  678:  Mr.  Edwabss  of  California,  Mr. 
Yatror,  Mr.  Fobs  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Faurt- 
BOY,  Mr.  Biaggi,  Mr.  Corte.  and  Mr. 
Howard. 

H.R.  67B:  lb.  Yatror,  Mr.  Ford  of  Ten- 
nessee, Mr.  Faurtroy,  Mr.  Edwards  of  Cali- 
fornia, Mr.  Biaggi,  and  B^.  Howard. 

H.R.  680:  Mr.  Hayes  of  Illinois,  Mr. 
Lermar  of  Florida.  Mr.  Garcia,  Mrs.  Boxer. 
Hi.  Corv.  Mr.  Biaggi,  Hi.  Faurtboy.  Mr. 
Ford  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Yatbor,  Mr.  Lar- 
CASTEB.  l4r.  Wobtley,  Mr.  Dwyer  of  New 
Jersey,  and  Ht.  Atkirs. 

HJl.  776:  IiCr.  Hawkirs,  Mr.  DeFazio,  Mr. 
OwERS  of  New  York.  Mr.  Evars.  Mr. 
DowREY  of  New  York,  Mr.  Espy,  Mr. 
Mirxta.  Mr.  Verto,  Mr.  Jkppords,  Bflr.  Si- 
korski,  Mr.  Studds,  Mr.  Weiss,  and  Mr. 
Wise. 

H.R.  788:  Mr.  Armey  and  Uii.  Nielsor  of 
Utah. 

H.R.  789:  Mr.  Kasich. 

H.R.  792:  Mr.  Swirdall,  Mr.  Smith  of 
Florida,  and  Mr.  Dowrxy  of  New  York. 

H.R.  809:  Mr.  Nielsor  of  Utah. 

H.R.  819:  Mr.  St  Gebmair. 

H.R.  919:  Mr.  Bilirakis,  Mr.  Marleree. 
and  Mr.  Lewis  of  Florida. 

H.R.  941:  Mr.  Atkirs,  Mr.  Bevill,  Mr. 
Pebkirs.  and  Mr.  Mobbisor  of  Connecticut. 

H.R.  9SB:  Mrs.  Boxer.  Mr.  Brerrar,  Mr. 
HocHBBUSCKREB.  Mr.  Ardersor,  and  Mr. 
Hughes. 

H.R.  954:  Mr.  Lewis  of  Georgia. 

H.R.  997:  Mr.  Swipt,  Ms.  Srowe.  Mr. 
Flobio,  ahd  Mr.  BIavboules. 

H.R.  9(8:  Mr.  Dariel,  Mr.  Daub,  Mr. 
Yatbor,  and  Mr.  Bustamarte. 

HJl.  985:  Mr.  Hayes  of  Louisiana,  Mr. 
Tauzir,  Mr.  Maoigar,  and  Mr.  Emersor. 

H.R.  lf03:  Mr.  Akaka,  Mr.  Beilersor, 
Mrs.  BeRtlxy,  Mr.  Bobski,  Mr.  Crockett, 
Mr.  de  la  Garza.  Mr.  Dellums,  Mr.  de  Lugo, 
Mr.  DoRRELLY.  Mr.  Edwards  of  Callfomia, 
Mr.  FEiGfAR,  Mr.  Flake,  Mr.  Ford  of  Ten- 
nessee, Mr.  Frark,  Mr.  Gilmar,  Mr.  Gray 
of  Illinois.  Mr.  Hayes  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Jores 
of  North  Carolina.  Mr.  Larcasteb.  Mr. 
Lermar  of  Florida,  Mr.  Lelard,  Mr.  Levire 
of  Califomia,  Mrs.  Lloyd.  Mr.  Mabtirez. 
Mr.  MrngTA,  Mr.  Moakley,  Ms.  Oakab.  Mr. 
Olir.  Mr.  Rahall.  BCr.  Rargkl,  Mr.  Rich- 
ABDSOR,  Mr.  ROK.  Mr.  Sikorski,  Mr.  Solarz, 
Mr.  StagSxbs,  and  Mr.  Towrs. 


H.R.  1013:  Mr.  Tbaxlkb,  B^.  Neal.  Hi. 
Objdkrsor,  Mr.  Martirez.  Mr.  Joedtsor  of 
South  Dakota.  Mr.  Wilsor,  Mr.  Smith  of 
Florida,  Mr.  Dkllums,  Mr.  Hayes  of  Illinois, 
Mr.  MnxEB  of  Callfomia.  Mr.  Lelard,  Mr. 
Fbark.  Mr.  Studds,  Mr.  Olir,  Ii^.  Mav- 
ROULBS,  Mr.  Towrs,  Mr.  Pease.  Mr. 
Schxobb.  Mr.  Edwabss  of  California.  Mr. 
Faurtboy,  Mr.  Udall,  Ms.  Oakar.  Mr. 
Bermar.  Hi.  Mbozek,  Mr.  Garcia,  Mr. 
Lehmar  of  Florida,  Mr.  Savage,  Mr.  Atkirs, 
Mr.  Bevill.  Mr.  Bustamarte,  Mr.  Volkmxr. 
Mr.  EcKABT,  Mr.  Borior  of  Michigan,  Mr. 
Hughes,  Mrs.  Boxxb,  Mr.  Feighar,  Mr. 
Rargel,  Mr.  Hawkirs,  Mr.  DeFazio,  Mr. 
Kn.DEE,  Mr.  E^vars,  and  Mr.  Wolpe. 

HJl.  1020:  Mr.  Saxtor,  Mr.  Mpume.  Idr. 
Campbell,  Mr.  Weiss,  Mr.  Raverel,  and  Mr. 
Wolpe. 

H.R.  1036:  Mr.  Rosterkowski,  Mr. 
Pickle,  Mr.  Riraldo.  Mr.  Ardersor,  Mr. 
Craig,  Mr.  Dellums,  Mr.  Mpume,  Hi.  Ober- 
STAR.  Mr.  Swirdall.  Mr.  Walgrer.  Mr.  Erd- 
reich,  and  Mr.  Nbal. 

H.R.  1054:  Mr.  Hayes  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Haw- 
kirs, Hi.  Levirb  of  California,  Mr.  Cardir, 
Mr.  Crockett,  Mr.  Colemar  of  Texas,  Mr. 
Bryart,  Mr.  Rargel,  and  Mr.  Borski. 

HJl.  1068:  Mr.  Serserbrerrer  and  Mr. 
Frark. 

H.R.  1076:  Mr.  Garcia,  Mr.  Espy,  and  Mr. 

BlAGCI. 

HJl.  1101:  Mr.  Lewis  of  Georgia. 

H.R.  1119:  Mr.  Hughes  and  Mr.  Gray  of 
Pennsylvania. 

H.R.  1161:  Mr.  Applegate,  Mrs.  Byror, 
Mr.  Carper,  Mr.  Edwards  of  CaUfomla,  Hi. 
Evars,  Mr.  Frost,  Mr.  Hayes  of  Illinois,  Mr. 
Hochbrubckrer.  Mr.  Jortz,  Ms.  Kaptur, 
Mr.  Levir  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Madigar,  Mr. 
Martirez.  Mr.  Matsui,  Mr.  Morrison  of 
Connecticut.  Ms.  Oakar,  Mr.  Perry,  Mr. 
Rargel,  Mr.  Sabo,  and  Mr.  Traxler. 

H.R.  1166:  Mr.  Lagomaksiro. 

H.R.  1234:  Mr.  Faurtroy. 

H.R.  1272:  Mr.  Levin  of  Michigan  and 
Miss  Schreider. 

H.R.  1302:  Mr.  Stratton,  Mr.  Solomor. 
and  Mr.  Hamiltor. 

H.R.  1310:  Mr.  Perry,  Mr.  Jores  of  North 
Carolina,  Mr.  Boulter,  Mr.  Jepfords,  Hi. 
Lightpoot,  Mr.  Weber,  and  Mr.  BiCarlerxx. 

H.R.  1342:  Mr.  Frost.  Mr.  Richardsoh. 
and  Mr.  Espy. 

H.R.  1372:  Mr.  Hawkins. 

H.R.  1425:  Mr.  Dorgar  of  North  DakoU 
and  Mr.  Garcia. 

H.R.  1468:  Mr.  Walgrer,  Hi.  Roe.  Mr. 
Wise,  Mr.  Synar,  and  Mr.  Darder. 

H.R.  1524:  Mr.  Lujar  and  Mr.  Dorrar  of 
CaUfomia. 

HJl.  1546:  Mr.  Trapicart,  Mr.  Ackermar, 
Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Stargelard,  Mr.  Smith  of 
Florida.  Mr.  Solarz.  Mr.  Mrazek,  Mr.  Wal- 
grer, Mr.  WoLP,  and  Mr.  Frark. 

H.R.  1559:  Mr.  Fberzel. 

H.R.  1572:  Mr.  Neal. 

HJl.  1622:  Mr.  Habbis. 

H.J.  Res.  7:  Mr.  Chardler. 

H.J.  Res.  8:  Mr.  Coughlir. 

H.J.  Res.  9:  Mr.  Pobtxr.  Mr.  Hastert,  Mr. 
COMBEST,  Mr.  IRHOFE.  and  Mrs.  Saiki. 

H.J.  Res.  40:  Mr.  Lehman  of  Florida.  Mr. 
Valxhtine.  Mr.  Hoyer,  Mr.  Jores  of  North 
Carolina.  Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Dellums, 
Mr.  Bxvnx,  Mr.  Solarz,  Mr.  Spratt,  Mr. 
MacKay.  Hi.  Hyde.  Mr.  Gurdebsor,  Mr. 
Coble,  Hi.  Ixvir  of  Bdichigan.  Hi.  Savage, 
Mr.  Moody,  Mr.  Ravxrel,  and  Mr.  Gabcia. 

H.J.  Res.  54:  Mr.  Ackermar,  Mr.  Ardeb- 
SOR,  Mr.  Bebmar,  Mr.  Bbxrrar.  Mr.  Dio- 
GuABDi,  Mr.  Erglish.  Mr.  E^7ARS,  Mr.  Fogli- 
etta,  Mr.  Gbay  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Hoch- 
BBuxcKRXB.  Mr.  HoYXR.  Mr.  Jores  of  North 


Carolina,  Mr.  Kasich.  Mrs.  Kerrellt.  Mr. 
LaFalce,  Mr.  Larcasteb,  Mr.  McObath.  Mr. 
Martor,  Mr.  NowAK.  Mr.  Price  of  North 
Carolina,  Mr.  Sisuky,  Mr.  Smith  of  New 
Jersey,  Mr.  Spxrce,  Mr.  Spbatt.  Mr.  Stag- 
gers, Mr.  Tbaxlbb,  Mr.  Udall,  Mrs.  Vucaro- 
vicr,  and  Mr.  Webxb. 
HJ.    Res.    62:    Mr.    Jeffobds    and    Mr. 

OOBDOR. 

'B.J.  Res.  84:  Mr.  Bbowr  of  California,  Mr. 
Levire  of  California,  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr. 
Tauzir,  Mr.  Fish.  Mr.  Wxiss,  Hi.  Gbay  of 
Illinois,  Mr.  Lartos,  Mr.  Mabtirez,  IiCr.  Liv- 
irgstor,  Mr.  Strab,  Mr.  Callahar,  Mr. 
Spbatt,  Mr.  Moakley,  Mr.  Frark,  Mr.  Johr- 
soR  of  South  Dakota,  Mrs.  Pattebsor,  Mr. 
RiCHABDSOR,  Ms.  Srowe,  Mr.  I^hmar  of 
Florida,  Mr.  Nulsor  of  Utah,  Mr.  Akaka, 
Mr.  Herbt,  Mr.  Rose,  Mr.  Peppeb,  Mr. 
Kolteb.  Mr.  Cbockkit,  Mrs.  Btbor,  Mr. 
HoPKiRS,  Mrs.  MoRXLLA.  Mr.  St  Gebmair, 
Mr.  Mpumx,  Mr.  Wkbxb,  Mr.  HoYXB.  Mr.  Li- 
piRSKi,  Mr.  Hayxs  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Lowry  of 
Washington.  Mr.  Erglish,  Iilr.  Swirdall, 
Mr.  YouRG  of  Florida,  Mr.  Mabkxy,  Mr. 
I^wis  of  California,  Mr.  MacKay,  Mr. 
Early,  Mr.  Gorzalxz,  Mrs.  Bxrtley,  Mr. 
CoELHO,  and  Mr.  Lelard. 

H.J.  Res.  100:  Mr.  Frost,  Mr.  McMiller 
of  Iifaryland,  Mr.  Wheat,  Mr.  Erglish,  Mr. 
Jeppobds,  Mr.  Gray  of  Illinois,  Hi.  TTn.nMt 
Mr.  Martirez,  Mr.  Clirger,  and  Mr.  Yourg 
of  Alaska. 

H.J.  Res.  Ill:  Mr.  Martor. 

H.J.  Res.  112:  Mr.  Hortor,  Mr.  LaFalce, 
Ms.  Slaughter  of  New  Yorli,  and  1^.  Jep- 
pobds. 

B.J.  Res.  119:  Mr.  Frost,  Mr.  Kostmayer, 
Mr.  DioGuARDi,  Mr.  Grxkr,  and  Hi.  Row- 
lard  of  Georgia. 

H.J.  Res.  134:  Mrs.  Pattxbsor,  Mr. 
McMiLLKR  of  Maryland,  Mr.  Bbxrrar,  Mr. 
Frost,  Mr.  Fixlos,  Mr.  Sxtria,  Mr.  Erglish, 
Mr.  Bevill,  Mr.  Burtor  of  Indiana,  Mr. 
Callahar,  Mr.  Carb,  Mr.  MacKay,  Mr.  Hop- 
KiRS,  Mr.  Clay.  Mr.  Chapmar,  Mr.  Ritter, 
and  Mr.  Owers  of  New  York. 

H.J.  Res.  140:  Mr.  Fish,  Mr.  Stokes,  Mr. 
Pepper,  Mr.  Boucher,  Mr.  Gbay  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, Mr.  Valkrtirx,  Mr.  Walgbxr,  Mr. 
GoRDOR,  Mr.  Richardson,  Mr.  Rxgula,  Hi. 
Yatbor,  Mr.  Pickle,  Mr.  Wolpe,  and  Mr. 
Martor. 

H.J.  Res.  145:  Mr.  Gbay  of  Illinois,  Mr. 
Faurtboy,  Mr.  Bevill,  Mr.  Ma«gMr  Mr. 
DoRRELLY,  Hi.  Sperce,  Mt.  Dabder,  Hi. 
BoRioB  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Dwyeb  of  New 
Jersey,  Mr.  McMiller  of  Maryland,  Mr. 
Savagx,  and  Mr.  Wxiss. 

HJ'.  Res.  150:  IiCr.  Ardxrsor,  Mr.  Bxbmar, 
Mr.  Bevill,  Mr.  Biaggi,  Mr.  Blilby,  Mr. 
BoRiR  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Bobski,  Mrs. 
Boxxb,  Mr.  Bbxrrar,  Mr.  Bustamartx,  Mr. 
Clay,  Mr.  Cortx,  Mr.  Daub,  Mr.  Dwyxb  of 
New  Jersey,  Mr.  Erdrxich.  Mr.  Fascxll,  Mr. 
Fazio,  Mr.  Fish,  Mr.  Flippo,  Mr.  Frost,  Mr. 
Gray  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Grxxr,  Mr.  Hall  of 
Texas,  Mr.  Hayxs  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Hxrby, 
Mr.  Hxrtxl,  Mr.  Hochbruxcxrkr,  Hi. 
Hortor,  Mr.  Howard,  Mr.  Jorxs  of  Tennes- 
see, Mr.  Jorxs  of  North  Carolina,  Mr. 
Kasich,  Mr.  Lagomarsiro.  Mr.  Lermar  of 
Florida,  Mr.  Levir  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Levire 
of  California,  Hi.  Lipirski,  Mr.  Martirez. 
Mr.  Mazzoli.  Mr.  Moakley,  Mr.  Mortgom- 
ERY,  Mr.  Mrazek,  Mr.  Natchbi,  Mr.  Neal, 
Mr.  Nielsor  of  Utah,  BCs.  Oakar,  Mr. 
Owxrs  of  New  York,  Mr.  Parbis,  Mr.  Qun.- 
LKR,  Mr.  Rahall,  Mr.  Richabosor,  Mr.  Rox, 
Mrs.  RouKKMA,  Mr.  Rowlard  of  Georgia, 
Mr.  ScHXUXB,  Mr.  Sikobski,  Mr.  Solabz,  Mr. 
Tauzir,  Mr.  Towrs,  Mr.  Volkmxb,  Mr. 
Wxiss,  Mr.  Wolp,  Mr.  Wobtlky,  Mr.  Yatxs, 
and  Mr.  Yourg  of  Florida. 


H.J.  Res.  151:  Mr.  Yorac  of  Alaska,  Mr. 
Gray  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Bboompixld,  Mis.  Kbr- 
rxlly,  Mr.  Laoomabsiro,  Mr.  Wolp.  Mr. 
Erobeicr,  Mr.  Smith  of  Florida,  Mr.  Dwtb 
of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Wobtley,  Mr.  Hobtor, 
Mr.  Wilsor.  Mr.  McHuoh,  Mr.  Solabz,  Mr. 
JxRKiRB,  Mr.  Batkmar,  Mr.  Bolard,  Mr. 
Irhopx,  Mr.  Rox,  Mr.  Bxvnx,  Mr.  Darixl, 
Mr.  Stump,  Mr.  db  la  Oabza,  Mr.  Busta- 
marte, Mr.  Fascxll,  Mr.  Lurqber,  Mr. 
DoBRAR  of  California,  Mr.  Solomon,  Mr. 
Fazio,  Mr.  Biaggi,  Mr.  Wtnmu  icr. 
McGbath.  Mr.  Lipirski,  Mr.  Rargel,  Mr. 
Fish,  Hi.  Darrxmetxr.  Mr.  Maxtirxz,  and 
liCr.  Neal. 

H.J.  Res.  152:  Mr.  Rahall  and  Mr.  Writ- 
ter. 

H.J.  Res.  158:  Mr.  Bevill,  Mr.  Bubta- 
MARTX.  Mr.  CoYRx,  Mr.  Darxkl,  Mr.  Daub. 
Mr.  DizoR,  Mr.  I>ymallt,  Mr.  Espy.  Mr. 
Fish.  Mr.  Hatchkb.  Mr.  Hyde,  Mr.  Jorbb  of 
North  Carolina,  Mr.  tjmw»i»  of  Rorida,  Mr. 
Ixwis  of  California,  Mr.  I^wis  of  Georgia, 
Mr.  Maoigar,  Mr.  Matsui,  Mr.  McObath, 
Mr.  MnxBR  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Moaklxt,  Mr. 
NixLsoR  of  Utah.  Mr.  Richabosor.  Mr. 
Ritixr,  Mr.  Savage,  Mr.  Suria.  and  Mr. 
Volkmxr. 

HJ.  Res.  160:  Mr.  Ackxbmar.  Ms.  Oakab. 
Mr.  Mpumx,  Mr.  Peppxr,  Mr.  Savage.  Mr. 
Lewis  of  Georgia,  Mr.  Towrs.  Mr.  Espy, 
Mr.  Atkirs,  Mr.  Chardlxr.  Mr.  Busta- 
martx, Mr.  Borior  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Dwyxb 
of  New  Jersey,  and  Mr.  Lipirski. 

HJ.  Res.  163:  Mr.  Fusteb,  Mr.  Wylie,  Mr. 
ScHUMER,  Hi.  Surdquist,  Hi.  Rogbbs,  Mr. 
SwEERXY,  Mr.  Fields,  Hi.  Lewis  of  Califor- 
nia, Mr.  DeLay,  Mr.  Stxrholm.  Mr.  Ebpt, 
Mr.  Oallo,  Hi.  Kemp,  li^.  Bustamarte,  Mr. 
Pashayar,  Mr.  Baoham,  Hi.  Daub.  Hi.  Ar- 
DREWs,  Mr.  Shaw,  Hi.  Craig,  Hi.  Feighar, 
Hi.  Lagomabsiro,  Mr.  Borer  of  Tennessee. 
Hi.  Portkr.  Mrs.  Lloyd,  Mr.  TJ^nnxirH,  Mr. 
McGratr.  Mr.  Bevlll,  Mr.  Tallor,  Mr. 
Verto,  Mr.  Levir  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Fazio, 
Mr.  Paretta,  Mr.  Bates,  Mr.  Faurtroy,  Mr. 
Larcaster,  Mr.  Martir  of  New  York,  Mr. 
Gray  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Boucher,  Iiir.  Goboor, 
Mr.  Frost,  Mr.  Hall  of  Texas,  Mr.  Chap- 
mar,  Mr.  Bryart,  Mr.  Ortiz.  Mr.  Boulteb, 
Mr.  Wilsor,  and  Mr.  Afplbgatx. 

H.J.  Res.  171:  Mr.  Hxprxr,  Mr.  Rowlard 
of  Georgia,  Mr.  Valerttrx,  and  Mr.  Solabz. 

H.J.  Res.  178:  Mr.  Aspnr,  Mr.  Atkirs,  Mr. 
Berrxtt,  Hi.  Callahar,  Mr.  Cabpbu  Mr. 
CoRYXRS,  Mr.  Crockxit,  Mr.  Dizoh,  Mr. 
Dorrar  of  California,  Mr.  Dubbir,  Mr. 
Dymally,  Hi.  Faurtboy,  Mr.  Fazio,  Mr. 
Flake,  Mr.  Gbay  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr. 
Kolteb,  Mr.  Lehmar  of  California,  Mr. 
Lewis  of  Georgia,  Mr.  Lowby  of  Washing- 
ton, Mr.  Martirb,  Mr.  Mttim  of  Califor- 
nia, Mr.  Nichols,  Ms.  Oakab.  Mr.  Olir,  Mr. 
Owers  of  Utah,  Mrs.  Pattxbsor,  Mr. 
Pepper,  Mr.  Pxbxirs.  Mr.  Ravkrxl,  Mr.  Ray, 
Mr.  Rose,  Mr.  Sabo,  Mr.  Sava<»,  Mr. 
Sawyxb,  Mr.  Spxrce,  Mr.  Spbatt,  Mr. 
Stokes,  Mr.  Suria.  Mr.  Wilsor,  Mr.  Paret- 
ta, and  Mr.  Guariri. 

H.J.  Res.  180:  Mr.  Walgber,  Mr.  Suria. 
and  Mr.  Gbay  of  Illinois. 

HJ.  Res.  189:  Mr.  Bartor  of  Texas,  Mrs. 
Boxxb.  Mr.  Chapmar,  Mr.  de  la  Gabza.  Mr. 
Espy,  Mr.  Fish,  Mr.  Kastxrmxbb.  Mr.  Lago- 
mabsiro, Mr.  LnriRGSTOR,  Mr.  McGbath. 
Mr.  Martor,  Mr.  Rhodbs,  Mr.  Rittxb,  Mr. 
Stkrholm,  and  Mr.  Valertxnb. 

H.  Con.  Res.  30:  Mr.  Mablxreb,  Mr.  Ed- 
WABDS  of  Oklahoma,  Mr.  Swm,  Mr.  Cole- 
mar  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Lowxby  of  California, 
Mr.  RosK,  Mr.  Alxzardeb,  Mrs.  Roukbka, 
Ii^.  RocEBS,  Mrs.  Smttr,  of  Nebraska,  Mrs. 
Mabtir  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Bebxutxb,  Mr. 
Hatcher,    Mr.    Schaepik,    Mr.    McCollum, 
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Mr.  DAvn.  of  DUnois.  Mr. 
,  Mr.  PBomn.  Mr.  Kormatb.  Mr. 
,  Mr.  ToaucBU.  Mr.  I^Mai  of  lowm. 
Mr.  WBuAm.  Mr.  Bin  !■■.  Mr.  Posrk. 
Mr.  MiUB  of  W— tilmtnn.  Mr.  Schulsb. 
Mr.  Uiu—iiw.  and  Mr.  Dwm  of  New 

H.  CMi.  Rob.  43:  Mr.  Cumb. 
H.  Odb.  Rm.  m  Mr.  Bbouui.  Mr.  Wuk. 
udMr.FABO. 


H.  Con.  Rm.  66:  Mr.  Souutz.  Mr.  Ixlaxs, 
Mr.  DioOdakoi,  Mr.  Smith  of  Florida.  Mr. 
Mamior,  Mrs.  KxmnLLT,  Mr.  BuRUUim, 
Mr.  Dwm  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Ixvni  of 
Michigan.  Mr.  Ixwis  of  Oeorgla.  Mr. 
Sions.  Mr.  Owna  of  New  Yoric,  Mrs. 
Boxau  and  Mr.  SncoKixi. 

H.  Con.  Res.  67:  Mr.  Fish,  Mr.  Ruialdo, 
Mr.  Mn,i.i»  of  Waatalngton.  and  Mr.  BCaxti- 


DELETIONS  OF  SPONSORS  FROM 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  spon- 
sors wer6  deleted  from  public  bills  and 
resolutions  as  follows: 

HJi.  1516:  Mr.  IMLat. 


H.  Res.  23:  Mr.  Fields. 
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THE  CHALLENGE  OP  AMERICAN 
CmZENSHIP 


HON.  FERNAND  J.  ST  GERMAIN 

OP  KHOOS  ISLAHV 
IN  THE  HOUSI  OP  RXPRXSKMTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  18, 1987 
Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  each  year 
the  U.S.  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  and  its 
Ladies  Auxiliary  conduct  the  Voice  of  Democ- 
racy script  miOng  contest  This  year  more 
than  300,000  secondary  school  students  par- 
tidpatad  in  the  contest  competing  for  the 
seven  national  scholarships  which  are  annual- 
ly awarded  as  top  prizes.  The  contest  theme 
this  year  was  "The  Ctwilenge  of  American 
Citizenship." 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
sut>mit  to  the  Record  ttiis  year's  fourth-place 
winning  script  The  author  is  Susan  F.  Fennes- 
sey  of  16  Holly  Meadow  Road,  Little  Comp- 
ton,  Rl.  Susan  is  the  daughter  of  Tom  and 
Frartces  Fennessey.  I  join  with  Vhe  resklents 
of  Rhode  Island's  First  Congressk>nai  District 
in  saluting  Susan  for  such  an  outstanding 
achievement  Her  essay  reads  as  follows: 

Thk  Challenge  op  American  CinzEif  ship 

I  can  hear  trumpets  in  the  distance. 
Trumpets  and  drums  l>eatlng  slowly. 
There's  excitement  all  around.  The  drums 
are  getting  louder  now,  steadUy  announcing 
the  arrival  of  the  marchers.  It's  a  parade. 
They're  turning  the  comer  and  heading 
right  up  the  main  street  of  yesterday.  And 
there's  a  t>and.  It's  l>egliuiing  to  play.  They 
are  almost  in  front  of  me  and  I  can  see  their 
faces,  faces  with  a  patriotic  glow.  I  know 
these  people.  They  look  «o  familiar.  They 
are  America.  These  are  the  proud  citizens 
that  have  made  our  coimtry  grow  into  the 
great  nation  that  it  is  today. 

Leading  the  parade  are  the  signers  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  and  the  Patri- 
ots of  the  American  Revolution.  I  see  a 
group  of  American  Indians.  They  gave  us 
their  liest— their  land.  I  see  former  slaves 
walking  hand  in  band.  They  worked  hard 
for  their  citizenship.  It  took  a  war,  constitu- 
tional amendments,  and  countless  marches, 
to  ensure  their  rights.  I  see  immigrants,  the 
faces  that  melted  Into  the  population  pool 
of  American  citizenship,  and  Presidents. 
There's  George,  and  Abe  and  FDR.  And 
there's  Ike.  They  liked  Ike.  Elizabeth  Stan- 
ton and  Clara  Barton,  now  those  were  cou- 
rageous women.  The  parade  passes  slowly. 
Doughtmys,  all  in  a  row.  They  were  over 
there  to  keep  us  safe  over  here.  There  go 
the  boys  from  Normandy  Beach,  Pork  Chop 
Hill,  and  Khe  Sahn.  They're  all  marching. 
The  iMuid  is  blaring  gloriously  going  by  for 
all  to  see,  passing  in  review,  down  the  road, 
memories  slowly  fading  out  of  sight. 

Now  that  was  a  parade!  I  wonder?  I 
wonder  will  there  l>e  a  parade  next  year? 
Will  there  he  more  patriots  to  carry  the 
torch  for  America,  lighting  the  way  for 
future  citizens  and  striving  to  keep  them 
from  the  throes  of  anarchy?  Will  we  contin- 
ue to  maintjUn  the  military  streng^  needed 
to  keep  other  ooumtries  from  threatening 
our  shores?  And.  will  our  fellow  countrymen 


begin  the  fight  against  hunger  and  poverty 
with  the  same  determination  that  enabled 
us  to  overcome  the  odds  In  World  War  117 
Will  our  educational  leaders  strive  to  foster 
the  kind  of  climate  needed  to  raise  quality 
learning  in  our  schools?  Will  we  l>egin  the 
programs  necessary  to  take  care  of  the  el- 
derly, the  senior  citizens,  the  very  people 
who  fought  to  preserve  the  freedom  we  now 
enjoy.  Will  Americans  join  together  to 
eradicate  the  drug  menace  the  way  they 
Joined  hands  across  America?  And.  will  our 
leaders  work  to  successfully  negotiate  a 
path  away  from  the  nuclear  abyss? 

These  are  the  challenges  that  parade 
tiefore  us  today.  These  are  the  challenges 
that  must  l>e  met  if  America  is  to  remain 
great.  But.  how  can  we  do  this?  What  are 
those  things  that  we  must  do  as  citizens  to 
secure  the  blessings  of  lilwrty  mentioned  in 
the  great  Declaration?  The  answer  to  this 
question  can  be  found  in  the  example  set  by 
those  super  citizens  that  have  paraded 
through  the  reviewing  stand  of  America. 
Those  qualities  that  they  so  admirably 
flourished,  must  now  be  imitated  by  the 
youth  of  today.  Courage.  We  must  have 
courage  to  do  what  is  right  even  in  the  face 
of  overwhelming  odds.  Strength.  We  must 
possess  the  kind  of  military  might  needed  to 
keep  our  nation  strong.  Vision.  We  need  the 
vision  to  vote  for  those  who  wlU  woi^  hard 
and  make  a  dlffermce  where  it  is  needed. 
Respect  Respect  the  rights  of  other  nations 
and  promote  an  understanding  Ixtween  the 
world's  constantly  growing  population. 
KnovOedge.  Through  education  we  must 
obtain  the  knowledge  necessary  to  find  solu- 
tions to  these  seemingly  overwhelming 
problems.  Sharing.  We  must  share  with  the 
world  the  multitude  of  gifts  that  have  been 
bestowed  on  America. 

We  cannot  let  the  rest  of  mankind  go 
wanting  while  we  have  so  much.  And  love. 
We  must  love  our  Ood.  our  nation,  and  the 
family  that  is  our  world.  If  we  practice  these 
qualities,  if  we  follow  the  example  of  the 
great  Americans  who  have  gone  before  us, 
we  will  meet  these  challenges,  and  the 
parade  of  American  citizenship  will  march 
on. 


WE  HAVE  NOT  FORGOTTEN 
SOVIET  JEWS 


HON.  GEORGE  L  BROWN,  JR. 

OPCAUFORinA 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESKHTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  18, 1987 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
America  is  based  upon  ttie  principle  ttiat  all 
people  have  the  right  to  freely  practKe  their 
reNgnn.  Our  Founding  Fathers  fled  religious 
suppresskm  and  tyranny  to  populate  this  great 
land  of  ours.  They  wanted  to  establish  a  land 
in  wtiich  people  couM  worship  their  Creator  in 
wtiatever  form  they  desired.  This  phik)sophy  is 
one  that  we  can  certainly  be  proud  of ,  but  it  is 
also  one  wtiich  compels  us  to  act  when  ttie 
religious  minorities  of  other  nations  are  being 
persecuted  Of  special  concern  is  the  particu- 


larty  brutal  treatment  of  Jews  by  ttie  Soviet 
Government 

Soviet  Jews  are  the  victims  of  covert  and 
overt  governmental  oppression.  The  govern- 
ment maintains  a  systematic  practk»  of  anti- 
Jewish  propaganda.  Jews  are  not  allowed  to 
celebrate  their  holy  days,  nor  are  they  permit- 
ted to  organize  cultural  events  or  religkxjs  se- 
minaries. They  are  denied  ttie  equal  usage  of 
higher  educational  faciMies.  Jewish  teachers 
are  routinely  arrested  for  their  atten^rts  to  pro- 
mote Jewish  culture.  Hebrew,  the  language  of 
the  Jewish  people,  is  the  onty  language  in  the 
U.S.S.R.  which  is  legally  forbidden. 

I  believe  that  we  have  an  obiigalion  to  ac- 
tively denounce  govemmentaMy  sponsored  in- 
justice. The  need  to  act  is  even  more  urgent 
today.  The  number  of  Jews  allowed  to  leave 
the  Soviet  Union  and  migrate  to  Israel  for  reK- 
gious  freedom  has  reached  an  all  time  tow. 
The  Soviet  adminiatratkxi  asserts  that  the  de- 
dine  in  emigration  is  due  to  a  decline  in  the 
number  of  Jews  wishing  to  leave.  This  is 
untrue.  There  are  an  estimated  750,000  Jews 
who  wish  to  emigrate  to  Israel,  and  «ve  cur- 
rently not  being  permitted  to  do  so.  This  refus- 
al is  in  direct  vkiiation  of  ttie  Helsinki  Final 
Act  Prindpie  VII,  whnh  the  U.S.S.R.  has 
signed.  As  many  of  you  know,  this  act  estab- 
lished the  woridwide  standards  for  human 
rights,  which  all  signatories  have  promised  to 
atNde  t>y. 

The  future  for  improving  ttie  condMons  for 
Jews  in  ttie  Soviet  Unkxi  seems  to  be  bright 
Premier  Gorbachev  has  shown  interest  in  re- 
solving the  human  rights  abuses  that  plague 
the  Soviet  Union.  The  release  of  Soviet  dnsi- 
dent  Anatoly  Shcharansky  indicates  ttie  pro- 
ductive dimate  ttiat  now  exists  for  progress 
toward  freedom  of  reKgkMi  for  an  citizens  of 
the  Soviet  Unkxi. 

Many  Memt>ers  of  Congress,  myself  indud- 
ed,  and  the  Presklent  are  committed  to  en- 
couraging the  Soviets,  through  improved  dipto- 
matk:  understanding,  to  stop  this  abuse  of  fun- 
damental human  rigtits.  We  can  only  hope 
that  by  making  our  dednatton  to  the  cause  of 
religkxjs  freedom  heard  in  ttie  Soviet  Uraon, 
the  situatk>n  will  improve.  I  believe  that 
through  negotiatxxis,  we  can  resolve  ttm,  and 
other  important  issues  between  ttie  superpow- 
ers. 

The  United  States  has  maintained  a  prac- 
tk»  of  promoting  universal  human  rights.  In 
the  100th  Congress  we  wHI  continue  this  cru- 
sade, with  one  guding  objective  of  freeing 
Soviet  Jews.  The  99th  Congress  showed 
ovenvtielming  support  for  Soviet  Jewry,  and  I 
hope  that  through  continued  efforts  of  the 
100th  Congress  ttiat  finally,  Jews  desiring  to 
emigrate  to  Israel  may  have  the  chance  to  do 
so  free  from  reiignus  persecutnn. 


D  This  symbol  reproena  the  time  of  day  during  the  House  proceedings,  e.g.,  D  1407  is  2M?  p.m. 
Matter  set  in  this  typeface  indicates  words  inserted  or  appended,  rather  than  spoken,  by  a  Member  of  the  House  on  the  floor. 
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IWBQUrrY  IN  THE  TARIFF 
8CHXDUIA 


HON.  BERYL  AFmiONY,  JR. 


rATITSS 

We^metdmw.  MariA  IS.  19S7 
Mr.  ANTHONY.  Mr.  Opirtmr.  I  mt  pi— id 
MnduM  MgMHHn  wracn  oorraca 
lM«ii^  In  ttw  MR  tdwdul*  of  Iha  Unitad 

mat  to  the 
raining  induttry  and  our 


Tlw  doniMie  raMng  bidiNlry  is  M 
M  to  our  naianal  Mourily  as  an  assurad 
ai^ply  of  onida  oL  TTw  Ntfion's  industrial 
bHaand  mMvy  ara  luslad  by  rallnad  prod- 


of  dspandsnoa  on  cnids  ol  innports.  K  is  im- 
paraiwa  tiil  «•  iMlnlain  anough  domastlc  re- 
Mr«  ovadly  to  moat  ttw  Nation's  civilian 
and  iiJtori  naads.  H  wa  cant  ba  salf-auffi- 
dani  in  cnida  ol  piodudion.  «m  must  be  aelf- 
wtUant  in  raining  capadly.  Wa  have  invest- 
ed over  $16  bMon  In  to>^)ayer  money  to  build 
and  fli  tw  itatoyic  palrelaum  reserve  to 
guard  agrinat  Mure  ol  import  dtaruptions.  The 
SPR  tBom  work  if  wa  don't  have  enough  re- 
Mng  oapaoly  to  use  it  urtwn  the  tkne  comes. 

Stooe  1961.  U.&  raining  cepadty  has  bean 
dacMn^  sMa  imports  of  gssolnw  and  other 
1^  rained  products  aucti  as  naphtha  have 
been  inoraaaing— both  In  real  tarms  and  as  a 
panamaga  of  U.S.  oonsumpNon.  U.S.  refining 
capMly  fsl  from  18c6  mHon  barrels  a  day  in 
1961  to  16.1  mHon  banais  a  day  in  1983  due 
nMMy  to  the  end  of  U.S.  ol  price  controls, 
decMng  demand  vid  the  shutdown  of  the 
smalsr,  lees  oflcient  U.S.  refineries.  Since 
1963,  however,  capacity  has  continued  to  fall 
as  imparts  have  increased.  Acoonfng  to  ElA, 
curent  capadly  is  15.5  niMon  berrels  a  day. 
But  tiiat  numbsr  is  misieadbig. 

Aooordbig  to  the  onginoora  at  ttie  National 
Pakolaum  Cound.  some  470.000  beneis  of 
ttiat  capadly  have  been  doeed  down  for  over 
2  yaara  and  sttould  more  leaistlcaly  be  das- 
sMad  as  inoparabiei  When  we  tail  i^bout  do- 

^m^t^M^^    ^^^^bk^     II   ■    II    ■    II  Til  Hi    I  .*     ..         ...  .Mai.liil 

maaac  reanaig  capacay.  me  reessnc  avascus- 
Hy  la  15  mBon  baneia  per  day  at  100  percent 
capadly  utBaloa  Obviously,  that  rale  of  utiK- 

The  NsMonal  Petroleum  CoundTs  new  study 
of  the  U.S.  reining  industry  concludes  that  the 
indusfey  Is  near  Is  maximum  cepedty  to 
produce  gaadne  and  ottw  Ight  products. 
Any  "happy  tM("  about  exoees  U.S.  refining 
capadly  ia  aquaidwd  by  ttw  report  of  ttw 
NPC  engineers.  Unlees  we  streamlne  BnA 
modernize  ttw  U.S.  gsaoine  tartff,  subeequent 
demand  Jncreeeea  wM  have  to  be  met  by  im- 
porta.  The  maior  output  of  U.S.  refineries  is 
motor  fuel  Its  produdion  and  sale  are  the 
lieaic  dataiminato  of  industry  profitability.  To 
ttw  extent  ttiat  theee  imports  continue  to  in- 
creese,  the  eoorwmic  vietsOty  of  our  refining 
baae  is  eroded  and  our  abHty  to  respond  to 


It  just  doesnt  main  senee  to  compound  our 
energy  import  dependence  by  increasing  re- 
fined produd  imports  at  ttw  oxponso  of  more 
U.S.  relneries.  But  our  existing  tariff  structure 
wortts  to  do  iust  ttwL 


EXtENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  cunant  U.S.  motor  fuel  tariff— a  flat  rate 
tartrr  of  1.25  cents  per  gallon— has  been  in 
effed  since  at  early  as  1958,  wtwn  gaaolna 
ooet  ibout  11.55  cents  a  galon  wholesale. 
The  ad  valorem  equivelent  of  the  tariff  In  1958 
was  16.8  percent  WhUe  crude  oil  and  gaso- 
line priose  have  muMpled  many  tirrwa  since 
1958.  Ihe  U.S.  motor  fuel  tariff  has  remained 
fixed  arxl  itMJS  has  fallen  to  a  fraction  of  its 
original  value. 

At  carrent  gasoline  prices  of  about  50  cents 
a  galon  whdeeale,  the  U.S.  import  tariff  on  an 
ad  valorem  equlvelent  besis  is  only  2.5  per- 
cent The  EEC  would  impoee  a  tariff  of  6  per- 
cent ad  valorem  on  any  U.S.  gaaolne 
export<i-at  current  prices,  3  cents  a  gallon.  As 
crude  oil  prices  begin  to  rise  again,  and  along 
with  them  the  price  of  gasoNne,  the  inequity 
multiplBS.  This  has  served  to  create  a  one- 
way trade  in  gasoline  from  European  refinere 
to  ttw  American  martcet  In  fact  there  are 
many  farms  of  unequal  tariff  and  nontariff  bar- 
riers to  refined  imports  into  ttw  EEC  and 
Japan  that  compound  ttw  prot>lem  for  U.S.  re- 
firwrs. 

The  outmoded  U.S.  tariff  has  made  this 
Nation  the  dumping  ground  for  the  worid's 
excess  gasoine  productior)— not  only  from  ttw 
EEC,  but  from  the  State-owrwd  oil  companies 
in  couatriee  such  as  Venezuela,  Indta.  Algeria, 
Saudi  Arabia.  Brazil.  China,  and  Romania. 

Governments  now  own  or  control  approxi- 
mately half  of  the  free  worid's  total  refining 
capadly.  Adding  the  refineries  of  ttw  nonmar- 
Icet  eoDrwmies.  Government  contrd  over  re- 
fining is  overwtwiming.  Refineries  owned  or 
oonfroled  by  governments  can  continue  to 
operate  regardless  of  their  profit  levels.  Be- 
ceuse  ttw  Governrrwnts  arid  Itw  State  oil 
companies  own  the  crude  oil  and  natural  gas 
feedstocks  as  well  as  the  refirwries,  ttwir  prof- 
its cannot  be  measured  by  transparent  and 
normal  accounting  starxlards.  Excess  produc- 
tion from  ttw  world's  refineries  distorts  world 
trade  and  will  tend  to  fiow  to  the  United 
Stetea  because  of  ttw  tariff  disparities  and 
nontaifff  controls  in  ttw  ottwr  major  consum- 
ing countries. 

The  U.S.  refining  sector  must  also  comply 
with  strict  U.S.  environmental  regulations 
which  have  increased  U.S.  refinere'  gaaolirw 
production  coste  in  relation  to  ttwir  foreign 
competitora.  Ttwse  costs  fall  into  two  areas: 
pollution  atwtement  arKJ  lead  phasedown.  Ttw 
Congrassiorwl  Budget  Office  and  ttw  Envirorv 
nwrrtal  Protection  Agency  have  analyzed 
ttwse  costs.  Their  arwiyses  indicate  a  com- 
petitive disadvantage  for  U.S.  refinere  of  at 
least  2.7  cents  per  gallon.  However,  inde- 
pendent refinere  believe  ttwt  ttiis  understetes 
the  cost  deadvantage  produced  by  unilateral 
U.S.  anvironmental  regulations.  To  be  fully  ef- 
fective in  today's  marttet  a  tariff  would  have 
to  offset  U.S.  refiner  pollution  atiatement 
costs  of  1.05  cents  per  gallon  and  lead  ptw- 
sedown  dwadvantages  of  up  to  9  cents  per 
galtoa 

Ttw  legislation  I  am  proposing  will  help  to 
stop  the  hemmorage  of  our  energy  seojrity 
with  a  new  tariff  sctwdule  for  gasdirw  and 
gasokw  blendstock  imports.  My  bill  directly  irv 
corporetes  ttw  ITC's  April  1985  recommeixla- 
tion  to  streamlirw  ttw  tariff  sctwdule  arxl  irv 
corporate  an  "actual  use"  test  for  gasolirw 
and  WerKJstocks  to  replace  ttw  "chief  use" 
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test  Thie  alowa  axiating,  lowsr  tariff  rates  to 
continue  fof  petroc  hemic  all  and  other  types 
of  feedatocfcs.  My  bW  repiacee  the  fixed  rate 
tariff  wittt  an  ad  valorsm  rate  tariff,  equal  to 
ttw  EEC  taifff  of  6  percent  ad  valorem,  to  es- 
tdbiiah  a  taUff  baaed  on  redprodty.  TNs  will 
serve  to  oflaet  unfair  d^erslon  of  imports  to 
the  U.S.  martcat  «id  to  help  offaet  the  higher 
envlronmenlal  coate  borne  by  U.S.  refinere 


SOLOMON  AMianDMENT 


HON.  GERALD  BJL  SOLOMON 

or  inwT(»x 

nr  THK  BOUSS  of  RKPRBSKinATTVSS 

Wednesday.  March  18, 1987 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  in- 
troducing I«gi8latton  extending  ttw  scope  of 
ttw  Soloman  amendment  to  erwompass  pri- 
vate aedor  porporatkxw. 

The  original  Sotomon  amerKinwrrt.  condh 
tuning  Fe<toral  Education  assistarxw  to  the 
registratton  requirement  was  approved  by  a 
vote  of  303  to  95  in  the  Houae.  In  1983  Con- 
gress overprfwlmingty  approved  my  amerxl- 
ment  corKlttoning  benefite  under  the  Job 
Training  Paftrwrsfiip  Act  Program  to  ttw  ragis- 
tratton  requkement  And  again.  Congress  corv 
ditkxwd  Federal  emptoyment  to  ttw  require- 
ment to  register  with  ttw  Selective  Service. 
The  legislafion  today  exterxls  these  laws  to 
cover  taxpayer  finarwed  empk>yment 

Wtwt  more  appropriate  conditxxi  is  ttwre 
ttwn  to  request  an  irxjividual  wtw  berwfits  di- 
rectly from  a  taxpayer  firwnced  contrad  to  ful- 
fill the  obNtfalion  he  has  under  ttw  law  to  an 
important  natkxwl  security  program? 

Ttwt  message  ttiis  legislaltnn  conveys  is 
that  if  you  exped  to  receive  ttw  berwfits  of 
society,  yov  must  meet  ttw  minimum  require- 
ments of  dtizenship  by  registering  with  ttw 
Selective  Sarvkw  System. 

Although  ttw  progrsm  of  peacetime  registra- 
tkxi  is  a  success,  we  still  have  young  men 
wtw  refuse  to  register.  Ttw  orvtinw  compli- 
ance level  and  ttw  high  level  of  nonregistrants 
in  certain  regions  of  the  country  is  still  a  seri- 
ous problem. 

If  Congress  auttK>rized  a  dreft  today,  the 
system  woekt  tiypass  ttwse  wtw  have  ignomd 
the  law  and  obU  up  only  ttxwe  wtw  twve 
abkled  by  tw  law.  This  legislation,  if  enacted, 
woukl  be  orw  more  strong  inducement  to 
comply  with  ttw  law.  It  wHI  improve  registration 
compNanca  and  help  erwure  ttwt  the  young 
men  of  thiy  Natnn  are  treated  in  a  fair  and 
equitabto  manner. 

Public  awareness  is  an  important  asped  of 
this  legislafon.  Every  day  almost  5,000  young 
men  turn  IB  and  must  register  with  the  Selec- 
tive Service.  Ttw  type  of  legisiatkxi  and  ttw 
put)licity  it  receives  send  a  very  effective  mes- 
sage to  ttw  young  men  in  our  country:  If  you 
exped  the  berwfite  of  our  society,  you  must 
meet  ttw  responsibilities  of  citizenship. 

I  agree  with  ttwse  wtw  say  peacetime  regis- 
tration is  a  success.  However,  I  disagree  with 
those  wtw  use  tt«s  argument  to  say  that  this 
type  of  legislatxxi  is  no  tonger  needed.  As  I 
already  stated,  almost  5,000  young  men  turn 
18  every  day  and  there  is  no  better  mecha- 
nism to  gel  the  regisbatkxi  message  across  to 
ttiis  dynamic  populatwn.  tt  is  ttiis  very  type  of 
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legisiatton  wtiich  has  made  the  peacetime  reg- 
istration program  a  auocees  and  which  will 
keep  K  a  success. 

Ttiis  measure  alao  addresses  ttw  fairness 
questton.  The  original  Solomon  amendments 
sppied  mostly  to  mkkfle-  and  tower-income 
people  seeking  Federal  educatton  arxl  job 
trairiing  benefits.  This  amendment  woukl  apjply 
to  any  young  man— no  matter  wtwt  his  or  his 
family's  Incorrw  kivd  wfw  applies  for  em- 
ptoyrnent  with  a  corporatton  under  U.S.  con- 
tract 

Mr.  Speaker,  ttiis  adton  wouM  not  require 
eny  addHtonal  paperwork  for  U.S.  business. 
Under  the  bW  young  men  woukl  simply  have 
to  certify  ttwy  have  rsgisterBd  by  checking  a 
txw  on  ttw  emptoyment  appHcatton.  No  proof 
of  registratton  wouM  be  required  during  ttw 
appltoatton  process  and  ttw  legisiatton  leaves 
open  the  possibiBty  of  an  IndMdual  simply  reg- 
istering at  the  post  office  at  the  time  of  appK- 
catton.  AH  that  wouW  be  required  to  monitor 
the  program  vrouM  be  a  random  cross  check 
with  ttw  Selective  Servkw  compliance  file. 
Ttw  costs  are  negligiile. 

TTiis  bill  has  also  been  carefully  drafted  so 
that  it  couU  not  in  any  way  interfere  with  or 
jeopenfize  an  important  Government  contract 
Ttw  language  of  the  legislatwn  states  ttwt  the 
Presklent  may  waive  ttw  appKcatnn  of  the  re- 
quirement on  any  contrad  in  the  interest  of 
nattonal  security. 

All  ttiis  amendment  does  is  request  corpora- 
ttons  that  benefit  from  a  Government  contrad 
to  encourage  compliance  with  ttw  program  of 
peacetime  registratton. 

Peacetime  registratton  is  a  straightfonvard 
arxl  vital  oontributnn  to  the  maintenance  of 
our  Natkxi's  defense.  Peacetime  registratton 
contributes  up  to  2  months  to  our  natkxwl 
readiness  posture  in  ttw  event  Amertoa  must 
motMNze.  Linking  Government  related  empkiy- 
ment  to  ttw  registration  requirement  is  a  prac- 
tKal  arxl  inexpensive  way  to  ensure  ttw  effec- 
tiveness and  fairness  of  ttw  program  of 
peacetime  registratton. 


A  BIRTHDAY  TRIBUTE  TO  MR. 
TOM  MONAOHAN.  THE  PIZZA 
TIGER 


HON.  CARL  D.  PURSELL 

OP  MICHIGAN 
nr  THE  HOTTSX  or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  18,  1987 

Mr.  PURSELL  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
recognize  arxl  pay  tritxjte  to  an  outstarxling 
businessman,  sportsman,  arxl  citizen,  Mr.  Tom 
Monagtian  of  Mtohigan,  on  ttw  occaston  of  his 
50th  birthday  on  March  25,  1987. 

Mr.  Monaghan's  story  is  one  of  success — 
ttw  American  dreanv-partKulariy  for  pizza 
lovera  and  basetwil  fans. 

It  was  27  yeara  ago  wtwn  Mr.  Monagtian, 
then  23,  arxl  his  brother  James  borrowed 
$500  to  purchase  a  humble  pizza  store  in  ttw 
Ann  Arbor,  Ml,  area.  Never  in  ttwir  wiklest 
dreams  dkl  ttwy  imagine  ttiis  business  ex- 
pandnig  across  ttw  United  States  from  coast 
to  coast  with  mora  than  2,500  units  and  be 
worth  the  millnns  of  ddlare  it  is  today. 

Raised  as  an  orphan,  Mr.  Monaghan  is 
chakman  and  president  of  Domino's  Pizza. 
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the  second  largeat  and  fastest  growtog  pizza 
diain  in  our  Nation.  Hie  success  demonstrates 
the  vakw  of  hard  wortc.  honesty,  and  dadna- 
tton  to  the  principles  that  have  made  America 
great 

A  dvto  minded  man  and  sports  fan,  Mr. 
Monaghan  purchaaed  the  Detroit  Tigere  base- 
ball team  in  the  winter  of  1984  and  watched 
the  squad  rocket  into  first  place  in  the  Ameri- 
can League  East  with  an  unprecedented  35-5 
start  Of  course,  the  rest  is  history,  as  the 
Tigers  continued  their  teer  through  October, 
winning  ttw  Wortd  Series  for  ttw  first  time 
since  1968. 

I  vahw  ttw  opportunity  to  know  and  wori( 
with  Tom  Monagtian.  He  is  an  inspiratton  for 
all  Americans  to  reach  as  high  and  dimb  as 
far  as  their  God-given  talente  will  take  them. 
On  the  occaston  of  his  50lh  birthday,  I  ask  my 
colleagues  in  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
join  me  in  offering  him  the  warmest  wistws  for 
continued  good  health  and  success  in  all  his 
future  endeavors. 


WIG  POOD  POR  LIFE 
RESOLUTION 


HON.  GEORGE  MILLER 

OrCAUrORRIA 
in  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEHTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  18,  1987 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  am  pleased  to  introduce  House  Joint 
Resohitton  192,  the  WIC  Food  for  Life  resolu- 
tton. 

Our  resdutton  expresses  the  sense  of  Con- 
gress that  the  Special  Supplemental  Food 
Program  for  Women,  Infants  and  Chikjren 
[WIC]  be  expanded  so  that  addittonai,  and 
eventually  all,  medially  needy  and  eligible 
women  and  infante  may  participate  in  ttiis 
proven,  cost-effective  nutrition  program. 

I  am  joined  in  introducing  ttiis  bill  t>y  ttw  dis- 
tinguished diairman  of  the  Educatton  and 
Labor  Committee,  Congressman  Augustus 
Hawkins,  as  well  as  other  Membere  wtw  play 
critical  roles  in  overseeing  arxl  funding  the 
WIC  Program,  induding  Congressmen  James 
Jeffords,  Jim  Slattery,  Mickey  Leland, 
Leon  Panetta.  Howard  Wolpe,  Buddy 
MacKay,  Matthew  McHuqh,  Bob  Traxler, 
Tony  Hall,  and  Benjamin  Gilman. 

Ttw  WIC  Program  was  created  by  legisla- 
tion I  auttwred  togettwr  with  Serwtor  Hubert 
Humptvey  In  1975.  Ttw  program  provkles  high 
protein  foods  to  tow-income  pregnant  and 
nursing  women,  infants,  and  young  chiklren 
certified  to  be  at  nutritk>nal  risk.  However,  cur- 
rently, fewer  than  half  of  the  eligit>le  women, 
infants,  and  chiklren  in  need  of  WIC  benefits 
can  be  served  because  of  insufficient  furxling. 

This  resdutton  expresses  our  strong  sup- 
port for  ttw  highly  successful  WIC  Program, 
and  calls  for  gradually  extending  ttw  program 
to  more  of  the  ellgit>to  poputatton.  Over  the 
next  4  yeare,  the  numtwr  of  women,  infants, 
and  chiklren  served  woukl  increase  from  less 
than  50  percent  to  65  percent  of  the  eligitile 
tow-income  women,  infants,  and  diiklren.  In 
additton,  ttw  resdutton  calls  for  effective  out- 
reach to  klentify  ttwse  at  nutrittonal  risk  wtw 

WIC  has  repeatedly  been  proven  orw  of  ttw 
Federal  Government's  most  successful  and 
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cost-effective  programa.  The  National  Evaiua- 
tton  of  ttw  WIC  Program  relaaaad  laat  yaar  by 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Agricultore  demon- 
strated that  partkapatton  in  WIC  aignWteantty 
improves  the  heelth  and  nutrtltorwl  status  of 
high  risk  women  and  chMran.  This  compre- 
hensive evatoatton  found  that  WIC  pMttdpa- 
tton  reduces  late  fetal  deattw  by  one-third;  re- 
duces by  15  to  25  percent  the  number  of  pre- 
mature births  among  high  riak  minority  arxl 
white  mothers;  rsduces  the  inddenoe  of  tow 
birth  weight  the  leadtog  cauae  of  infant  mor- 
tality; brings  irxxe  women  into  prenatal  care 
eariier,  acconing  to  the  Institute  of  Medfeine. 
eariy  and  adequate  prenatal  care  is  the  key  to 
redudng  tow  birth  weight;  and  improvee  ttw 
diets  of  partxapating  women. 

In  addHion,  this  evatoalton  showed  that  WIC 
partkapatton  improves  the  HieWwod  that  chil- 
dren will  have  a  regular  source  of  medwal 
care  and  be  better  immunized.  Promising  evi- 
dence also  emerged  whnh  indwates  improved 
cognitive  devetopment  among  infante  of  p«- 
txapating  WIC  mothers,  and  among  preadwd- 
ere  wtw  twcame  WIC  partwipante  as  infants. 

The  Seled  Committee  on  Chidren,  Youth, 
and  Families'  report  "Opportunities  for  Suc- 
cess: Cost-Effective  Programs  for  Chidren," 
affinrwd  that  WIC  is  one  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's most  cost-effective  programs.  A 
Harvard  University  Schod  of  PublK  Health 
study  demonstrated  that  every  dollar  spent  on 
ttw  prerwtal  care  component  of  ttw  WIC  Pro- 
gram potentially  saves  $3  in  later  health  ewe 
costs.  A  recent  Missouri  Heelth  Department 
study  has  also  stiown  ttwt  for  every  doHar 
spent  on  WIC's  prenatal  care  program,  $0.49 
was  saved  in  Medtoakl  experxlitures  during 
ttw  first  45  days  of  life  atorw. 

Ttiis  important  arxl  cost-saving  program  has 
enjoyed  wkle  bipartisan  support  over  the 
yeare  because  it  worits.  To  deny  high  risk 
pregnant  women,  infarrts,  arxl  chiklren  the 
benefits  of  ttiis  program  twcause  of  limited 
funding  is  inhumane,  stwrtsighted,  and  costly. 

Ttw  resolution  I  am  introducing  today  ex- 
presses the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  WICs 
benefits  stwukl  steadily  tw  availat>to  to  more 
and  more  vromen,  infante,  and  chiklren  who 
need  them,  and  that  the  Congress  stwukl  pro- 
vkle  sufficient  support  to  reach  ttwt  goal. 


H.R.  109:  REINSTATING  FAVOR- 
ABLE TREATMENT  OP  CAPITAL 
GAINS:  KEEPING  THE  UFE- 
BLOOD  OP  THE  U.S.  ECONOMY 
PLOWING 


HON.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE 

OPILLIIIOXS 
nr  THE  HOUSE  or  REPRSSEirTATIVXS 

Wednesday,  March  18.  1987 

Mr.   CRANE.   Mr.   Speaker,   recently  Con- 
gress passed  a  tax  bill  whteh  supposedly  was 

a  dramatk;  and  important  overtwul  to  our  tiyz- 
antine  Tax  Code.  We  have  all  been  toM  ttwt 
this  reform  will  result  in  a  system  ttwt  is 
simple,  fair,  efficient  and  promotes  economic 
growth.  Unfortunately,  nothing  couW  be  further 
from  ttw  truth,  and  ttwt  is  wtiy  I  voted  against 
this  so-called  reform. 

Ttw  provistons  of  ttiis  txM  wtiich  increased 
fairness  for  some  taxpayera.  achieved  ttiis 
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noUa  goat  at  the 
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Ttw    Dies.  But  In  order  to  get  the  money,  we  had    struggling  to  ntiake 
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meet  ttw  difference 
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In  fact   the   accumulated   geotogical   and     our  best  hope  of  findtog  8izat)le  oil  and  gas  re-    ENHANCINO 
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nobl*  goal  at  ttw  «>i|MnM  of  oltwn.  The 
iftiiMioii  of  ttw  IRA  (MucVon  tor  most  cur- 
rant RA  hoMvi  ind  tlw  many  ratroacUve 
pioiililnni  ara  cartaWy  unMr.  In  ragardt  to 
ilnyfaHy.  Iha  two  volumaa— tolaing  ovor 
1,800  pagaa— of  naw  tw  lagialalion  anauras 
•al  iw  rawlaad  Tax  Coda  and  ttw  Traaaury 
imwprallnq  iha  bH  wM  ba  a  tax- 
nlflNnMra  and  a  tax  attomay  and  ac- 
oouHanfi  draam. 

Bui  an  awan  mora  aubalantlal  twais  for  my 
0|»BaMon  to  Ma  M  la  thoaa  provWona  that 
«■  haw*  a  dauMtoinq  altoct  on  aoonomic 
graarth  In  Ma  counky.  EoonomaMc  atudtoa  tiy 
GImm  BDonomaMcai  Lawraf¥ia  Mayar  &  As- 
aocMaa.  and  Data  naaourooa  Instttute  all 
aiwaf  VM  ttw  tax  lafuiiii  bU  wM  raduce  eco- 
nomte  growth  and  raiaa  the  cost  of  capital. 
Tha  can>orata  tax  burdan  la  raiaed  t>y  $121 
baon  ovar  5  ywara,  tha  Invaatment  Tax  CredH 
la  ia>o«ctl¥aly  almlnatod.  and  there  are  dra- 
maHoaly  raduoad  IRA  and  40l(k)  savings  In- 

The  moat  dangawnw  provision  of  all, 
,ona  wNch  wH  moat  certainly  have  a 

impacl  on  economic  growth.  Is  the 
alminatlon  of  prefaiential  treatment  for  capital 


gafeia  ara  thoae  that  result  from  the 
sale  of  Capitol  aaaals,  auch  as  stodu  arxl 
bonds.  UnH  pass  ago  of  this  tax  refonn  bill, 
longtorm  capNai  gain  Oong-totm  gain  is  ttiat 
raauMngfrom  tha  aato  of  a  capital  asset  held 
for  longar  than  6  months),  was  entitled  to 
prafsraniai  tax  beatiiiant  In  general,  60  per- 
cent of  the  long-term  capital  gain  was  ex- 
chidad  tnm  tax.  The  highest  effective  tax  rate 
on  a  long-tarm  capital  gain  was,  therefore,  20 
peioani  (40  peroant  of  the  long-term  gain  sub- 
lad  to  tax  timaa  ttie  highest  marginal  tax  rate, 
SO  percent). 

lite  iasue  of  the  taxation  of  capital  gairts  is 
undoubtodhr  one  of  the  most  controversial 
laauaa  in  pubic  finance,  and  yet,  based  on 
raoanl  aHpariance,  I  can  see  no  logical  reason 
for  tNa  iaaue  to  tie  a  controversial  one.  In  ttie 
aarty  1970'a,  Congress  doubled  the  maximum 
tax  rato  on  capital  gaina  from  20  to  SO  per- 
cent. The  motivation  for  ttiis  dramatic  increase 
waa  oatonsMy  to  increase  tax  revenues,  but 
toaao  hi|^  capital  gairts  tax  rates  caused 
ttwae  years  to  be  some  of  the  most  unproduc- 
tiva  in  lecant  hiatory  in  terms  of  capital  invest- 
ment and  smal  busineas  ^owth.  Many  busi- 
naaamen  and  Mgh  technology  innovators  stHI 
raiar  to  thoae  years  aa  the  "dog  days  of  the 
anhapeneur."  The  venture  or  risic  capital 
needed  to  begin  and  finance  the  growth  of 
new  corporationa  virtually  diaappeered.  A 
period  of  economic  stagrwfion  ensued,  and 
many  ooipofations  went  under,  went  deeply 
into  debt,  or  in  the  caae  of  many  new  high 
technology  oompanies,  ware  forced  to  sell  or 
loanaa  thair  products  to  foroign  corporations. 

Mr.  Ed  Zachau,  a  Congreaaman  from  the 
State  of  CaMomia  wfw  retired  his  seat  at  the 
and  of  ttw  99lh  Congreas,  was  a  young  entre- 
pranaur  )uat  atarting  out  in  "SiNoon  VaUey"  at 
this  ttma,  wfw  aomahow  managed  to  survive 
ttia  dMcuR  period.  Aa  he  related  almost  2 
years  ago  today  to  ttw  New  Yort(  Times. 

In  the  early  1970's  when  my  company  was 
flnt  ffetUnc  off  the  ground,  venture  capital 
■ourees  bad  pretty  much  dried  up.  What  I 
did.  sad  what  many  other  onnpaides  bad  to 
do.  was  to  Mek  capital  fnnn  foreign  compa- 
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nles.  But  In  order  to  get  the  money,  we  had 
to  sell  lioenaes  or  technology  or  go  into  Joint 
ventures.  Unfortunately,  we  sold  a  lot  of  our 
good  stuff  off.-<N.Y.  Times,  1/9/8S,  p.  Dl) 

Whsl  a  crimel  American  genius,  American 
jngeniity  and  American  entrepreneurial  sidHs 
being  leaaod  or  sold  to  our  foreign  competi- 
tors for  laci(  of  verrture  capital  to  finance  their 
deveiopment 

Then,  In  1978,  befiind  the  leadership  of  the 
late  Congressman  Bill  Steiger,  Congress  acted 
to  reduce  ttw  capital  gains  tax  rates  from  49 
to  28  percent  The  results  were  astonishing, 
even  to  those  who  had  proposed  ttw  reduc- 
tion: Within  a  mere  18  monttis,  more  than  $1 
biMon  of  new  venture  capital  poured  Into 
funds  tor  investment  in  new  and  growing  com- 
panieai  With  a  furttwr  reduction  to  20  percent 
In  1981,  ttw  United  States  experienced  a  virtu- 
al explosion  of  Investment  and  capital  forma- 
tion. This  "explosion"  has  resulted  in  over  1 
million  new  joibs  since  1978,  and  contrary  to 
the  predictions  of  many,  has  actually  In- 
creasad  capital  gairts  tax  revenues.  In  1979, 
ttw  first  year  of  the  Steiger  tax  cut  the  Treas- 
ury Department  collected  $11.7  billion  in  cap- 
ital gains  tax  revenues,  up  from  $8.1  billion 
collected  in  1977  and  $9.3  billion  collected  In 
1978.  So  much  for  ttw  expected  decline  In 
revenues. 

DesfHte  ttwse  lessons,  the  tax  reform  bill 
wtiich  we  have  recently  passed  compietety  re- 
peals ttw  capital  gains  deduction,  wtiich  is  far 
worse  than  just  raising  ttw  capital  gains  tax 
rate.  Wtiy  have  we  failed  to  note  such  recent 
history,  wtK>se  lessons  are  crystal  dear?  At  a 
time  wtwn  incentives  for  growth  arxj  invest- 
ment are  so  critical,  especially  given  Increas- 
ing foreign  competition,  it  makes  absolutely  no 
sense  to  decrease  incentives  that  serve  to 
benefit  directly  ttw  formation  of  capital,  the 
very  sut)stanoe  of  wtiat  Is  needed  to  create 
new  jobs  and  keep  American  Industries  com- 
petitive with  ttwse  of  foreign  countries.  With- 
out new  investment  capital,  ttw  entire  Nation 
suffers  from  factories  ttiat  are  not  txjHt  jotw 
ttiat  are  not  created,  and  goods  ttiat  are  not 
produced. 

Moat  experts  agree  ttiat  this  provision  will 
have  devsstating  effects  on  ttie  formation  of 
capital  and  will  undoutitedly  result  In  a  marlted 
capital  gains  tax  revenue  loss  over  ttw  next 
few  years.  Capital  will  become  more  expen- 
sive and  our  productivity  innovation  and  eco- 
nomic growth  wNt  ttwrefore  tw  reduced.  Ttwre 
will  folow  a  concomitant  reduction  of  Federal 
revenues. 

Furttiermore,  this  provision  will  tiave  tlw 
effect  of  dramatically  increasing  the  capital 
gains  taxation  for  lower  and  middle  Income 
taxpayers  wtio  were  never  sut>iect  to  a  maxi- 
mum capital  gains  rate  of  20  percent,  even 
under  the  law  in  effect  before  this  reform. 
TaKe  for  example,  a  retired  Individual  wtio 
holds  stock  as  a  portion  of  his  security  for  his 
retirement  This  individual  must  often  sell  his 
stock  tiokHngs  to  provide  income  on  wtiich  to 
live.  Under  the  law  In  effect  prior  to  passage 
of  this  tax  reform,  ttw  tax  rate  on  such  gain 
wouk)  have  been  20  percent  at  most  but  for  a 
tower  Income  taxpayer  certainly  less.  Under 
this  tax  reform,  however,  ttie  entire  amount  of 
ttw  gain  realized  on  ttw  sale  of  these  capital 
assets  will  be  sutjject  to  taxation  as  ordinary 
Incone.  For  a  person  on  a  fixed  income. 
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struggling  to  make  enda  meet  ttie  difference 
between  those  two  amounts  can  be  critical. 

Because  I  baNeve  ttiat  we  shoukl  not  repeat 
ttw  blunders  of  a  decade  ago  by  discouraging 
venture  capital  formation  and  investing,  I  have 
introduced  H.R.  109,  legialation  ttiat  wouto  re- 
store preferential  capital  gains  tax  tteatment 
to  a  maximum  rato  of  10  percent  My  legiaia- 
ton  Is  known  as  a  ttw  William  Steiger  bill,  in 
memory  of  the  man  wtw  led  the  fight  to 
reduce  ttw  capital  gains  tax  rate  back  In  1978. 
By  enacting  this  legisiation  Congress  can 
avert  a  diastroua  period  of  economk:  stagna- 
tion and  malaise.  We  won't  force  enttepen- 
eurs  In  this  country  to  seek  financing  abroad 
to  develop  and  implement  ttieir  Innovatkxis. 
New  jobs  wHI  continue  to  be  created  and  ttw 
innovatton  that  lias  diaracterized  American  In- 
dustry for  so  tong  will  tw  permitted  to  ftourish 
only  if  ttwra  is  an  incentive  to  form  capital.  I 
hope  that  Congress  will  act  to  keep  ttw  life- 
btood  of  ttw  U.S.  economy— venture  capital- 
flowing  as  strongly  as  K  has  since  1981. 


URGENT  NEED  FOR  A  NEW  COM- 
PREHBNSIVE  ENERGY  POLICY: 
THE  ARCTIC  NATIONAL  WILD- 
LIFE RKFDGE 


HON.  JACK  FIELDS 

I  or  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  18,  1987 

Mr.  FIELDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today  con- 
tinuing my  Series  of  speectws  on  ttw  need  for, 
and  ttw  esOential  comporwnts  of,  a  new  com- 
prelwnsive  energy  poltoy  for  this  Natton. 

This  stetement  wtitoh  is  ttw  fifth  In  ttie 
series,  will  focus  on  ttw  1.5  millk>n  acres  of 
the  Alaskan  coastal  plain  and  its  vast  oil  and 
gas  potential. 

By  way  of  background,  ttw  Alaskan  coastal 
plain  In  ttw  far  norttwastem  comer  of  the 
State  represents  less  ttian  8  percent  of  ttw  19 
mlllton  acres  of  ttw  Arctk:  National  Wildlife 
Refuge  [ANWR]  and  a  mere  one-half  of  1  per- 
cent of  ttw  State  of  Alaska. 

ANWR  is  one  of  ttie  36  nattonal  partes,  for- 
ests, and  wikllife  units  created  or  expanded  by 
Congress  With  the  enactment  of  the  Alaska 
Nattonal  Interest  Lands  Conservatton  Act  of 
1980  [ANILCA].  In  total,  ttwt  act  affected 
some  103  millton  acres  of  whk^  nearly  one- 
third,  32.4  millton  acres,  were  designated  as 
wiklemess. 

Mr.  Spedeer,  sectnn  1002(H)  of  ANILCA  re- 
quired the  Department  of  ttw  Intertor  to  under- 
take a  5-year  study  of  ttie  writolife  and  energy 
values  of  the  coastal  plain  and  to  report  its 
findings  and  recommendattons  to  ttie  Corv 


On  November  24.  1986,  Mr.  William  P. 
Horn,  Assistant  Secretary  for  Fish  and  Wildlife 
and  Parks,  issued  a  draft  report  sttongly  rec- 
ommending ttwt  ttw  entire  1 .5  millton  acres  tw 
made  availabto  for  oil  and  gas  leasing. 

In  Ns  stetement  Mr.  Horn  noted  that  the 
coastal  plain  is  "ttie  most  outstanding  oil  and 
gas  frontier  remaining  In  ttw  United  States." 

Ttie  draft  report  has  concluded  ttiat  this 
area  may  oontain  as  much  as  29.4  billton  bar- 
rels of  oil  and  64.5  trillton  cutxc  feet  of  natural 
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In  fact  ttie  accumulated  geological  and 
geophysical  data  indicate  ttwre  la  a  95  per- 
cent probability  that  the  coastal  plain  contains 
mors  ttwn  4.8  bHMon  ban«ls  of  oil  and  11.5 
trMNon  cubto  feet  of  natural  gas.  By  way  of 
compariaon,  Prudhoe  Bay,  whtoh  la  tocated 
100  rnHea  to  ttw  west,  contains  some  9  biNton 
t>arreis  of  reeerves,  wtitoh  is  ttw  single  largest 
o«  fieM  ever  dtocovered  In  North  America. 
Since  1948,  only  two  oil  fietos,  Pnidhoe  Bay 
and  Kuparuit  have  been  discovered  wtiich 
contain  more  tttan  1  billion  iMrrels  of  recover- 
abtooH. 

Mr.  Speaker,  ttw  coastal  plain,  whtoh  lies  di- 
rectty  between  Prudtwe  Bay  and  ttw  oil-rich 
MacKenzie  Delta,  is  our  highest  prospect  for  a 
supergiant  oN  fiekl  and  America's  best  if  not 
last,  chance  to  stem  the  tide  toward  further 
import  deperxtonce. 

Wittiout  signiftoant  new  discoveries,  we  can 
expect  to  be  dependent  upon  foreign  sources 
for  60  to  75  percent  of  our  petroleum  needs 
by  ttw  year  2000. 

We  must  find  32  billion  banels  of  oil  during 
ttw  next  10  years  to  replace  wliat  is  currently 
being  used,  and  all  of  ttw  onshore  basins  in 
ttw  United  States  witti  the  greatest  potential 
for  giant  fietos  have  already  twen  exptored, 
except  ttw  coastal  plain  of  ANWR. 

At  a  time  wtwn  our  domestic  energy  indus- 
tty  is  stnjggNng  for  ite  survival  and  conserving 
ite  limited  financial  resources,  it  must  have  an 
opportunity  to  exptore  ttw  most  promising 
Federal  larxla,  and  ttwre  is  no  disagreement 
ttwt  ttw  coastal  plain  is  the  best  place  to  took. 

Wtiito  conoerm  have  been  raised  about  the 
potential  impacts  of  opening  ttiis  area,  vis-a- 
vis ttw  Porexjpine  ctfibou  herd,  our  energy  in- 
dustry has  demonstrated  its  ability  to  exptore 
for.  develop,  and  produce  oil  In  ttw  Alaskan 
Arctk:  without  sigrificant  adverse  impacts  on 
eittwr  wikUHe  or  ttw  environment 

The  Pnjdhoe  Bay  experience  has  taught 
ttwse  wtw  wiah  to  listen  that  energy  devetop- 
ment  witoHfe  conservatton,  arto  the  environ- 
ment can  coexist  and,  in  fact,  even  thrive. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  ttiat  ttiose  now  argu- 
ing in  favor  of  tocking  up  the  energy  resources 
of  ttw  coastal  plain  as  witoemess  are  using 
the  same  argurnents  heard  during  the  debate 
over  PrudtKW  Bay  and  ttw  buitoing  of  the 
Trans-Alaska  pipeline. 

Deapite  ttwir  predtottons  of  "doom  and 
gkx>m",  ttw  Pnxttioe  Bay  Central  Arctk:  cari- 
bou tierd  ties  ttwived.  Ite  population  has  in- 
creased from  about  3,000  to  over  13,000  ani- 
mals during  ttie  last  10  years. 

Based  on  what  has  happended  at  Prudhoe 
Bay  over  ttw  past  decade,  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  ttwt  If  the  coastal  plain  is 
devetoped  in  a  safe  and  careful  manner,  there 
wHI  tw  littto,  if  any,  adverse  Impact  on  eittwr 
wikllife  or  the  environment  In  fact  it  is  proba- 
krie  ttiat  ttw  Porcupine  herd  will  ttvive  in  the 
same  manner  as  ttieir  Prudtioe  Bay  caribou 
cousins. 

In  ttw  coming  months,  sertous  decisions  will 
be  made  concerning  the  future  of  ttw  coastal 
plain  of  ANWR.  At  ttiis  point  our  legislative 
opttons  inchxle  H.R.  39,  a  bill  which  has  been 
introduced  to  designate  ttw  entire  1.5  millton 
acres  of  ttie  Alaskan  coastal  plain  as  witoer- 
ness. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  39  is  an  Ill-conceived  and 
dangerous  proposal  wtitoh  will  took  up  forever 
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our  iMst  hope  of  finding  sizat)leoil  and  gas  re- 
serves. This  bill,  which  coukj  more  accurately 
be  entittod  ttw  OPEC  ReUef  Act  of  1987,  will 
guarantee  ttwt  we  wfll  suffer  severe  energy 
shortages  and  ttwt  we  will  never  achieve  even 
a  semblance  of  energy  independence. 

With  Pntohoe  Bay  producttor>— wtitoh  is  cur- 
rentiy  20  percent  of  our  energy  needs— ex- 
pected to  dedine  by  400,000  banels  per  day 
by  1990,  we  must  eittwr  donrwstically  replace 
ttwse  resources  or  Import  more  of  our  energy 
from  unstalito  foreign  sources. 

And,  since  it  is  likely  ttwt  at  least  10  years 
will  be  required  from  ttw  time  of  dtecovery  to 
production,  we  must  begin  the  process  of 
leaaing  ttw  coastal  plain  now. 

By  erwcting  H.R.  39  we  wHI  surrender  our 
nattonal  security  to  ttw  poKttoal  whims  of  ttw 
OPEC  cartel.  And  If  ttie  past  Is  any  Indtoatton 
of  ttw  future,  we  can  expect  bitter  days  ahead 
for  the  American  peopto  in  the  1990's  with 
higher  Inflatton.  more  joblessness,  and  a 
retum  to  gasoline  lines. 

What  Is  ttagic  about  ttiis  debate  is  that 
Members  are  being  toM  ttwt  ttw  coastal  plain 
is  one  of  Alaska's  so-called  crown  jewels. 

This  is  simply  not  tnw.  In  fact  during  the 
debate  on  ttw  Trans-Alaska  pipeline,  one 
major  environmental  group  noted  ttiat  "ttw 
Arctk:  Nattonal  Wikflito  Refuge  range  has 
practtoally  no  excepttonal  or  unique  natural 
values  In  Ite  norttwm  foottiHIs  arto  nanow 
coastal  plain  secttons".  In  additton.  almost  all 
environmental  groups  argued  ttwt  the  pipeline 
shouto  be  built  ttvough  ttw  heart  of  what  is 
now  ttw  coastal  plain  of  ANWR. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  an  altemattve.  I  wouM 
strongly  suggest  that  instead  of  tocking  up 
these  irrepiaceabto  domestk:  reserves,  we 
altow  Industry  access  to  ttiose  1.5  million 
acres.  In  fact  I  am  a  cosponsor  of  a  bill.  H.R. 
1082,  ttw  Artie  Coastal  Plain  Leasing  Act 
wtitoh  accomplisties  ttwt  purpose.  I  urge  every 
Member  to  support  ttiis  important  proposal. 

At  ttie  same  time,  I  urge  Secretary  of  ttie  In- 
terior Don  Hodel  to  endorse  ttie  coastal  plain 
draft  report  arxJ  to  sutxnit  It  to  Congress  for 
our  approval. 

Mr.  Speaker,  In  summary,  the  benefite  of 
devetoping  ttw  coastal  plain  are  innumerabto. 
Ttiese  inctode:  The  creation  of  from  138,000 
to  1,021,000  jotw  on  a  nationwkto  basis;  a  net 
national  econornc  benefit  of  $8  billton;  the  po- 
tential of  doubling  our  oil  reserves;  a  strengttv 
ening  of  our  economy;  a  reduction  in  our  de- 
pendence on  foreign  ok;  a  tower  trade  deficit 
and  a  needed  source  of  income  to  the  U.S. 
Treasury. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  convirxwd  ttiat  every  po- 
tential environmental  impact  can  be  minimized 
and  ttwt  ttw  coastal  plain  of  ANWR  can  be 
devetoped  safety  and  successfully. 

Wlwt  Is  at  stake  is  no  less  ttwn  the  future 
of  our  economy,  the  survival  of  ttw  domestic 
oil  industry,  and  our  energy  security  into  ttw 
next  century. 

In  order  to  have  a  comprehensive  national 
energy  poltoy,  we  must  altow  industry  to  ex- 
ptore. deveksp,  and  produce  the  vast  potential 
energy  resources  of  the  Alaskan  coastal  plain. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  with  me  in  ap- 
proving ttw  necessary  legislation  this  year. 
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ENHANCINO  THE  PRIVATE- 
PDBLIC  PARTNERSHIP  FOR 
FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF 
1987 


HON.  BENJAMIN  A.  GUMAN 

or  MXWTOSK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REFHBSKHTATIVBS 

Wednesday,  March  18. 1987 

Mr.  GILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  intro- 
ducing H.R.  1675,  togisiation  whtoh  wiN  en- 
hance ttw  private-pubfic  partnership  for  for- 
eign assistance  by  strengthening  ttw  rote  of 
United  States  and  indigenous  private  votontary 
organizations  and  cooperatives  in  ttw  delivery 
of  U.S.  humanitarian  assistance  for  Improving 
ttw  lives  of  mHHons  of  peopto.  The  bill.  En- 
hancing the  Private-Putiito  Pttlnershto  for  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1987.  will  expand  ttw 
efficiency  arxl  effectiveness  of  U.S.  foreign  as- 
sistarwe  programs  at  a  time  of  stvinking  Fed- 
eral resources  given  ttw  stringencies  of  ttw 
Federal  budget  Through  ttw  fultor  utilization 
of  private,  as  corrtrasted  to  govemment-to- 
govemment  channels  of  assistance,  U.S.  tax- 
payer's dollars  will  be  stretched  ttvough  tever- 
aging  up  to  five  times  as  much  private  re- 
sources wtiich  are  corrtributed  annually  by  the 
American  pubik:  to  ttw  189  registered  U.S.  pri- 
vate vokiritary  organizations  [PVO's]  and  co- 
operatives. 

The  bill  does  not  increaae  foreign  assist- 
ance. Rattier,  H  calls  for  shifting  U.S.  forsign 
assistance  dollars  In  our  bitateral  humanitarian 
programs  to  ttwse  nrxxe  effective  private 
ctiannels  of  private  votontary  organizatiors 
and  cooperatives.  White  the  legisiation  in- 
cludes several  modest  earmartcs,  the  intention 
is  that  U.S.  official  resources,  wtitoh  ottwrwise 
wouto  be  provktod  on  a  govemment-to-gov- 
emment  basis,  shall  be  shifted  to  more  drect 
private  approaches.  Further,  ttw  bJH  reverses 
a  general  decline  in  ttw  percentage  of  fundng 
provktod  to  PVO's  and  cooperatives. 

Today,  U.S.  PVO's  raise  over  $1.6  billton  in 
private  contributiorw,  more  than  our  total  offi- 
cial bilateral  functional  assistance  accounte 
provided  through  ttie  U.S.  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Devetopment  [AID].  WoridwMe,  ttw 
figure  Is  above  $4  billton  in  such  private  contri- 
butions to  all  types  of  private  votontary  agen- 
cies. 

Private  voluntary  organizattorw  ttave 
emerged  historically  from  ttw  expressed  con- 
cerns of  indivtoual  citizens  arto  private  organi- 
zations atxxjt  those  suffering  in  ttiis  country 
and  ttiroughout  ttw  wortd.  PVO's  manifest  ttw 
values  ttiat  Americans  hoto  in  ttieir  religtous 
convtotions  and  their  indivtoual  consciences. 
The  success  of  ttiese  private  agencies  flows 
directiy  from  ttieir  commitment  to  hunwnitarian 
values  and  ttieir  atxlity  to  reach  out  to  ttie  less 
fortunate  on  a  people-to-peopto  Iwsis. 

Over  the  years,  the  partnership  between 
these  private  groups  arto  ttw  U.S.  Govern- 
ment hias  not  been  vnttiout  tenstoa  given  ttwir 
different  roles.  However,  In  general  ttw  part- 
nerstvp  has  been  fruitful.  Private  votontary  or- 
ganizations wortcing  with  our  Government 
have  t>ecome  an  ever-increasingly  effective 
vetitole  for  ctwnneiing  American  humanitarian 
assistance  from  both  pul>lk:  and  private 
sources  to  ttiose  In  greatest  need. 
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PVaa  have  a  number  of  apadal  character- 
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PVO**  hav*  a  numlMr  of  ■pwW  ctwractsr- 
Wtoi  ttwl  mwU»  ttwm  to  nmbh  the  poorer 
greive  In  oounMee  wtMre  ttwy  opertf*.  Some 
of  fw  fMlora  conkfeuing  to  thie  effecttveness 
imdude  VMir  oigHtaaltonii  ItaBdbiMy  and  inno- 
to  moUbe  local  re- 
to  work  outaide  of 
QoMmmam  channala  and  itMir  abiMy  to  work 
in  ramole  aian  bayond  ttw  raacfi  of  other 
ai^part  ayttonw.  PVO  affacitvanaaa  In  bring- 
ing ttwaa  uniqua  cfiwaclariatlca  to  bear  de- 
riwaa  tam  ttw  autonomy  that  theae  agencies 
er^oy  aa  a  raaui  of  their  ibWy  to  mobilize  fi- 
end  Inidnd   contributions 


PWa  are  a^MoMy  oflecHve  in  conducting 
iowieoat.  nni^iaaad.  innovative  devetofxnent 
programs  wWch  oomptonwnt  official  devaiop- 
meni  proyama.  in  particular,  they  tend  to 
aaiva  gw  pooraat.  nesdiBSt  and  most  difficult- 
tofVMh  popuMtona  in  the  Third  Worid.  PVO's 
I  abia  to  help  themselves  and 
■tsly  to  be  aenMd  by  their  o«m  govem- 
maitfs  or  IntomaHonal  donor  agencies. 

MMto  voiunlafy  organizations  have  been 
calad  on  by  the  Congreaa,  the  executive 
branch  and  the  American  people  to  do  more. 
The  raoani  famine  in  Africa  provides  dramatic 
mMmam  of  the  oonfidance  that  we  place  in 
prfVto  oiganliaiona  and  their  capacity  to  re- 
spond eflectwify  arvl  on  short  notice. 

A  recent  AID  skjdy  (KMA  &  Associates)  in- 
dkataa  that  in  llacai  year  1965,  13.2  percent 
of  AJCXa  davetapmont  assistance  expendi- 
twaa,  indudng  ESF  prujeuliMd  assistance, 
was  pfOvkM  through  pri^to  sector  organiza- 
Uons.  Of  that  total.  8.8  percent  went  through 

For  tfw  same  year.  In  complying  with  sec- 
tion  123(f)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act,  AID 
rsportod  ttiat  about  20  percent  of  its  appro- 
prialiona  were  provided  ttvough  U.S.  and  in- 
^ffgf"^'*  PVO's.  Whatever  ttje  reasons  for 
INa  dtocrspancy  In  figures,  the  fact  Is  ttiat 
AKTs  uHtaation  of  PVas  has  steadily  decHned 
ainoa  1965.  Only  16.9  percent  of  its  fiscal  year 
1968  rsquest  wM  itow  through  PVO's.  The  bill 

«—    -  II  ■  II    i4hla  i-i— -1 ,1 

wM  iwarae  mia  nerKL 

LooMng  more  broadly  at  the  fiscal  year 
1968  total  Administralion  request  for  U.S.  eco- 
nomic asaistanco  of  over  $8  biMion,  less  than 
10  percent  or  $890  million  is  provided  tlirough 
paopia-to-people  cfiannels  of  United  States 
and  iTKtgenoua  PVO's,  cooperatives,  private 
hiinitMiosnii.  peace  corps,  Inter-American 
Foundalton,  PVO-rsfugee  programs,  American 
aclwola  and  hoapltais,  food-for-wortt  and  other 
programa.  Al  of  thie  remaining  programs, 
about  $8.5  bHon,  are  provided  only  on  a  gov- 
emment-to-govemment  basis. 

This  lagislatiorv  In  a  very  modest  way, 
begina  to  radreas  this  imtMiance  in  funding 
t)e&ieon  governmental  and  private  people-to- 
paopto  apf)roacf)es.  It  would  begin  to  increase 
ItM  proportion  of  fundkig  for  AID  programs  by 
PVCs  and  cooperatives  wtiich  represents 
Ofiy  3  percent  of  the  total  U.S.  economic  as- 
siatanoa  laquast  through  sfiifling  some  re- 
aouroaa  ftom  more  fradHionai  govemment-to- 
govammant  to  these  peopie-to-peopie  ciuin- 


The  m  "Enhancing  the  Private-Public  Part- 
narMp  in  Foreign  AaaistarKe"  expands  sec- 
tion 123  of  the  Foreign  Assistanca  Act.  wtiich 
oonlaina  the  baaic  mandate  for  the  U.S.  Gov- 
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emmeot  to  supplement  with  put>lic  funding 
and  to  wort(  closely  with  private  voluntary  or- 
ganizaUons  and  cooperatives  in  overseas  de- 
velopment efforts. 

The  biH  directs  AID  to  provide  significantly 
Irwreaaed  resources  ttvough  PVO  and  coop- 
erativaB  as  private  assistance  channels,  which 
have  proven  to  be  efficient  and  effective  in 
having  a  sustainable  and  lasting  impact  on  the 
poor.  Additiortally,  AID  Is  encouraged  to  devel- 
op regular  meclwnisms  for  consultation  and  to 
provide  support  to  enhance  the  organizational 
capadlies  of  U.S.  private  voluntary  organiza- 
tions. 

The  bill  includes  a  specific  marKiate  to  the 
U.S.  /^ency  for  International  Development  for 
development  education  and  to  wortc  doseiy 
with  private  voluntary  organizations  to  inform 
ttie  American  public  about  development 
issues. 

The  bill  recognizes  the  key  role  of  private 
indigenous  organizatkxis  in  the  impiementa- 
tkxi  of  self-help  economk:  assistance  pro- 
grams. 

The  bill  creates  a  new  mandate  for  AID  to 
work  with  private  voKintary  organizatkxis  in 
U.S.  Government  k)cal  currency  programs. 
This  builds  on  eariier  legislative  intent  for  the 
greater  use  of  tocai  currencies  by  private  or- 
ganizattons  in  the  Caribt>ean  Basin  Initiative.  It 
complaments  the  1985  Food  Security  Act, 
sectton  106  tocal  currency  program,  for  pri- 
vate development  activities  under  Publk:  Law 
480,  Food  for  Peace. 

Tile  bill  directs  that  not  less  than 
$20,000,000  for  each  fiscal  year  1988  and 
1989  shall  be  provkled  to  design,  initiate,  sup- 
port eKpand  and  eniiance  nonemergency  pro- 
grams of  title  II  of  Food  for  Peace  (Public  Law 
480)  and  sectton  416.  This  provision  restores 
funding  for  these  activities  to  eariier  levels. 

The  bill  takes  note  of  the  important  role  of 
private  voluntary  organizattons  in  maintaining 
and  restoring  the  resource  base  in  devetoping 
countries,  as  well  as  their  support  for  sustairv 
able,  environmentally  sound  agrx:ultural  devel- 
opment This  proviston  relates,  for  example,  to 
ihe  elorts  by  ttiesa  private  organizattons  in 
fighting  desertificatton  in  sul>-Saharan  Africa, 
and  Haiti. 

The  legislatton  creates  a  $20  million  small 
granta  program  In  AID  to  private  U.S.  organi- 
zatnne  for  lending  activities  by  indigerxxn 
community  groups.  This  sectton  provkies  a 
single  locatxxi  within  AID  for  supporting  Inno- 
vative credit  programs  by  private  organlzattons 
to  reach  ttie  poor  in  devekiping  countries.  It 
buikis  on  successful  private  sector  programs 
for  ttie  creatton  of  credit  unk>ns,  revolving 
funds,  and  specialized  banks  for  ttie  poor. 
Funding  for  this  program  wouk)  come  from 
govemment-to-govemment  programs  whk:h 
provide  resources  for  similar  activities. 

The  bill  raises  ttie  legislative  minimum  for 
total  devek)pment  assistarKe  funds  dednated 
to  programs  by  private  voluntary  organiza- 
tkxis. Ttie  current  floor  is  increased  from  13.5 
to  15  percent  and  the  target  from  16  to  25 
percent  over  the  next  four  fiscal  years.  This 
sedian  also  revises  ttie  current  formula  to  erv 
courage  ttie  greater  use  of  private  organiza- 
tkxis in  devetopment  projects  of  Economk: 
Support  Fund  through  including  all  projectized 
ESF  projecta  within  ttie  funding  formula  and 
tiiat  amount  ctianneled  through  private  volun- 
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tary  organiaattons  in  reactiing  ttie  15-percent 
floor  and  t5-percant  target  The  increased 
floor  is  intended  to  reverse  recent  declines  in 
AID  funding  through  PVO's,  yet  the  floor  Is  still 
less  tfun  current  PVO  levels  requested  in 
fiscal  year  1988. 

FinaNy,  ttte  tiill  codifies  conflcting  private- 
ness  provislDna  contained  in  authorizatkxi  arxf 
approprtatnna  acta.  Ttw  sectkxi  merely  clari- 
fies existing  law  and  combines  le^slative 
report  language  into  a  singtoformul& 

IMr.  Speaker,  H.R.  1675,  represente  a  k>t  of 
hard  ttiinklr||  and  years  of  learning  from  corv- 
gresstonal  bivestigatkxis.  Accordingly,  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  support  ttiis  leglslatkxi. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  request  that  a  full  copy  of 
tfits  legistatton  be  inserted  at  this  point  in  ttie 
Record. 

Alricare,  Agricultural  Cooperative  Devel- 
opment International.  Air  Serv  Internation- 
al, Alan  Oilttmacher  Institute,  American  In- 
stitute of  Cooperation,  American  ORT  Fed- 
eration, AaBodatlon  of  Near  East  Refugee 
Aid  (ANX3IA).  Aaaociation  of  Texas  Electric 
Cooperatives,  Blue  Ridge  EMC. 

Breakthrough  Foundation,  Brother's 
Brother  Foundation,  CARE,  CENEX,  Chil- 
dren's Survival  Fund.  Columbia  University 
School  of  fubllc  Health.  Concern  America. 
Cooperative  Housing  Foundation.  Credit 
Union  Nattonal  Association.  Direct  Relief 
International. 

Eritream  Relief  Committee.  Experiment 
in  International  Living,  Family  Health 
Intematloiial.  Farm  Credit  Services  of  St. 
Paul,  Food  for  the  Hungry,  Foster  Parents 
Plan.  Fouiidation  for  International  Commu- 
nity Assistance  (FINCA),  Foundation  for 
Peoples  of  the  South  Pacific.  Global  Water. 
Grassroots  International. 

Heifer  International,  Helen  Keller  Inter- 
national. Bermandad.  Interchurch  Medical 
Assistance.  International  Catholic  Migra- 
tion Commiasion.  International  Eye  Foun- 
dation. International  Institute  of  Rural  Re- 
construction. Land  O'  Lalces,  League  Insur- 
ance Companies.  MAP  Intematloiud. 

Meals  for  Million/Freedom  from  Hunger 
Foundation.  Mercy  Corjjs  International. 
Minnesota  Association  of  Cooperatives,  Na- 
tional Cooperative  Business  Association,  Na- 
tional Council  of  Farmer  Cooperatives,  Na- 
tional Fanner  Union.  National  Resources 
Defense  CouncU,  National  Rural  Electric 
Cooperative  Association,  Nationwide  Insur- 
ance, OEF  International,  Operational  Cali- 
fomia. 

Paul  Carison  Medical  Program.  Pan  Amer- 
ican Development  Foimdation.  Pathfinder 
Fund.  Pax  World  Foundation.  Planned  Par- 
enthood of  NTC.  Inc.,  Planning  Assistance, 
Population  Crisis  Committee,  Project  Con- 
cern International,  Save  the  Children  Fed- 
eration. Sierra  Club,  Sister  Cities  Interna- 
tional. 

Surgical  Aid  to  Children  of  the  World. 
Technoserve.  Trickle  Up  Programs,  VS. 
Committee  for  Refugees  (ACNS).  U.S.  Over- 
seas Cooperative  Development  Committee, 
Volunteers  in  Overseas  Cooperative  Assist- 
ance, Washington  State  Cotmcil  of  Farmer 
Cooperatives,  World  Relief  Corporation. 
World  Vision  Relief  Organization.  Young 
Men's  Chllstian  Association  (TMCA)  of  the 
USA/Intemational  Division.  Young 
Women's  Christian  Association  (YWCA)  of 
the  USA,  Zero  Population  Growth. 
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HJl.  1678 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  aitd  House  of 
Remeaentativet   of  the    United   State*    of 
America  in  Congrett  auenMed, 

(1)  by  redesignating  subsections  (b) 
through  (h)  as  sulisectlons  (1)  through  (o), 
respectively,  and 

(2)  by  inserting  after  sulMection  (a)  the 
following  new  sulxections: 

"(bXl)  United  States  private  and  volun- 
tary organisations  and  cooperatives  have 
proven  to  tie  an  efficient  and  effective 
means  of  providing  people-to-people  assist- 
ance which  has  sustainable  and  lasting  Im- 
pacts in  lieneflting  the  lives  of  the  poor.  In 
reflecting  American  values  and  generosity 
and  in  leveraging  public  funds  with  private 
resources,  assistance  provided  through  pri- 
vate and  voluntary  organizations  and  coop- 
eratives builds  long-term  friendships  for  the 
United  States.  Accordingly,  the  Administra- 
tor of  the  agency  primarily  responsible  for 
administering  this  part  shall  increase  the  in- 
volvement In  assistanoe  programs  of  these 
private  nonprofit  channels  for  the  delivery 
of  assistance,  without  compromising  their 
private  and  Independent  nature.  Such  in- 
creased involvement  should  include  in- 
creased consultation  with,  and  Increased 
direct  funding  through,  private  and  volun- 
tary organizations  and  cooperatives. 

"(2)  The  Administrator  primarily  respon- 
sible for  administering  this  part  shall  under- 
take to— 

"(A)  develop  specific  mechanisms  for  reg- 
ular consultation,  in  the  formulation  of  de- 
velopment strategies  for  countries  and  sec- 
tors, with  private  and  volxmtary  organiza- 
tions and  cooperatives  which  have  develop- 
ment experience  and  expertise  relevant  to 
those  countries  and  sectors;  and 

"(B)  provide  appropriate  assistance  to 
those  organizations  and  cooperatives  to  sup- 
port Improvements  in  their  planning,  man- 
agement, evaluation,  and  coordination  ac- 
tivities. 

"(c)  The  Congress  encourages  the  Admin- 
istrator of  the  agency  primarily  responsible 
for  administering  this  part  to  fully  support 
and  encourage  development  education  pro- 
grams. Private  and  voluntary  organizations 
and  cooperatives  can  play  an  Important  and 
unique  catalytic  role  in  development  educa- 
tion to  Inform,  motivate,  and  involve  United 
States  citizens  In  programs  about  develop- 
ing countries  or  In  the  development  process. 
Such  programs— 

"(1)  Increase  the  understanding  of  Ameri- 
cans alx>ut  the  Importance  of  the  develop- 
ing world; 

"(2)  transfer  factual  information  on 
glol>al,  social,  economic,  and  political  struc- 
tures and  problems; 

"(3)  foster  understanding  of  development 
as  a  process  that  involves  all  nations; 

"(4)  create  a  broad  global  consciousness 
and  awareness  of  transnational  problems; 

"(5)  promote  values  and  attitudes  which 
encourage  a  feeling  of  responsibility  to  cor- 
rect injustices;  and 

"(6)  engage  citizens  in  activities  which 
lead  to  the  improvement  of  the  quality  of 
life  for  all  peoples. 

"(d)  The  Congress  encourages  the  fuller 
utilization  of  private  indigenous  organiza- 
tions and  cooperatives  In  the  implementa- 
tion of  activities  authorized  by  this  part. 
Public  and  private  technical  and  flnancial 
assistance  from  United  States  private  and 
voluntary  organizations  and  ccMperatives 
can  accelerate  the  strengthening  of  these 
organizations  and  their  ability  to  assist  the 
poor. 
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"(e)  In  order  to  enable  them  to  undertake 
additional  development  activities  in  further- 
ance of  section  102,  United  States  and  indig- 
enous private  and  voluntary  organizations 
and  cooperatives  shall  l>e  provided  with  in- 
creased amounts  of  local  currencies  owned 
by  the  United  States  or  generated  through 
United  States  Government  agreements  with 
host  countries  under  this  part,  the  Agricul- 
tural Trade  Development  and  Assistance 
Act  of  1954,  or  under  section  4ie(b)  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1B49.  The  Administrator 
of  the  agency  primarily  responsible  for  ad- 
ministering this  part  is  encouraged  to  assist 
in  the  creation  and  support  of  foundations, 
credit  unions,  cooperatives,  small  lender 
lianks,  and  other  institutions  for  the  utiliza- 
tion of  these  currencies.  The  Administrator 
is  encouraged  to  provide  financial  assistance 
in  dollars  to  initiate  and  supplement  private 
resoiuces  of  United  States  private  and  vol- 
untary organizations  and  cooperatives  for 
technical  assistance  and  administrative 
costs  associated  with  such  local  currency 
programs  with  partner  institutions  In  for- 
eign countries. 

"(f)  Not  less  than  <20.000.000  in  each  of 
fiscal  years  1988  and  1989  shaU  be  made 
available  to  private  and  voluntary  organiza- 
tions and  cooperatives  under  this  chapter 
and  chapter  4  of  part  II  to  design,  initiate, 
expand,  and  enhance  food  assistanoe  pro- 
grams that  reach  the  poor  in  conjunction 
with  food  made  available  under  title  II  of 
the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and 
Assistanoe  Act  of  1954  and  section  416(b)  of 
the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949. 

"(g)  The  Congress  finds  that  one  of  the 
most  effective  and  least  costly  ways  to  main- 
tain and  restore  the  luitural  resource  tMse  In 
developing  countries  can  l)e  through  small- 
scale,  affordable,  participatory  projects 
using  methods  suited  to  the  local  environ- 
ment. Assistance  under  this  part  may  sup- 
port private  and  voluntary  organizations  in 
carrying  out  resource  conserving  develop- 
ment projects,  training,  and  education  pro- 
grams to  promote  sustainable  agricultural 
development  practices.  Particular  emphasis 
should  be  placed  on  agricultural  and  rural 
development  projects  which  utilize  environ- 
mentally sound  land  and  water  management 
technologies,  including  agro-forestry,  water 
harvesting,  soil  conservation,  reforestation, 
range  and  pasture  management,  smaU-scale 
irrigation  systems,  family  gardens,  park 
management,  renewable  and  decentralized 
energy  techniques,  and  the  training  of  local 
staff  on  more  effective  community-l>ased  ex- 
tension techniques  that  promise  greater 
choice.  Improved  communications,  and  the 
more  active  Involvement  of  farmers  In 
projects  utilizing  these  technologies. 

"(h)  The  Administrator  of  the  agency  pri- 
marily responsible  for  administering  this 
part  shall  use  not  less  than  $20,000,000  of 
the  funds  made  available  to  carry  out  this 
part  for  each  of  fiscal  years  19S8  and  1989, 
or  an  equivalent  amount  In  local  cxirrencies. 
for  a  program  pursuant  to  which  grants  are 
made  to  United  States  private  and  volun- 
tary organizations  and  cooperatives  for  use 
In  financing  small  loan  activities  of  private 
indigenous  organizations  in  furtherance  of 
section  102.  The  program  established  pursu- 
ant to  this  sulxsection  shall  l>e  administered 
separately  from  other  programs  of  the 
agency.". 

(b)  PoHDiRG  IfVKLs.— Subsection  (m)  of 
that  section  (as  so  redesignated  by  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  section)  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(m)(l)  For  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1988 
through  1992,  not  less  than  IS  percent  of 
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the  funds  deacrilied  In  paragraph  (2)  ah^ii 
be  made  available  for  the  acUviUes  of  pri- 
vate and  voluntary  organisations  and  coop- 
eratives, and  the  President  shall  seek  to 
channel  not  less  than  25  percent  of  the 
funds  descrilied  in  sutiparagrapb  (A)  of 
paragrm>h  (2)  for  the  aeUvlUes  of  private 
and  voluntary  organizations  and  coopera- 
tives. 

"(2)  Paragraph  (1)  appUes  with  respect  to 
the  aggregate  of — 

"(A)  the  funds  appropriated  to  carry  out 
secUons  103.  104(b),  104(cKl),  104(cX2),  105, 
106,  121.  and  491  of  this  Act;  plus 

"(B)  if  the  President  so  determines,  the 
funds  used  for  the  activities  of  private  and 
volimtary  organizations  and  cooperatives 
under  chapter  4  of  part  II  of  this  Act". 

(c)  Noh-Fedkral  Fdhsixg  RaquiamsaT.- 
SulMectlon  (n)  of  that  section  (as  so  redesig- 
nated by  sutisection  (a)  of  this  section)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(n)  Funds  made  available  to  carry  out 
this  part  may  not  be  made  available  to  any 
United  States  private  and  volimtary  organi- 
zation (other  than  a  cooperative  develop- 
ment organization)  which  obtains  less  than 
20  percent  of  its  total  »tiwii«i  fimrfing  for 
international  activities  from  sources  other 
than  the  United  States  Government.  In  cal- 
culating the  amotmt  of  Oovemment  sup- 
port received  by  an  organization,  there  shall 
lie  excluded  the  value  of  commodities  (and 
related  transportation)  made  availaltle  for 
overseas  distribution  and  the  value  of  con- 
tracts for  services,  grants,  and  other  activi- 
ties initiated  primarily  by  the  agency  ihI- 
marily  responsible  for  administering  this 
part.". 


WEST  VIRGINIA'S  VOICE  OP 
DEMOCRACY  WINNER 


HON.  ALAN  B.  MOLLOHAN 

or  wasT  VTRGnriA 

nr  THX  HOUSE  or  reprssektattvbs 

Wedneaday,  March  IS,  1987 

Mr.  MOLLOHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  every  year, 
ttie  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
States  pays  tritxjte  to  America  wtiile  encour- 
aging ttie  ycxjth  of  this  country  to  take  stock 
of  what  it  means  to  be  an  American.  Ttvough 
its  Voce  of  Democracy  competitkxi,  ttie  VFW 
lias  helped  give  ttiousands  of  young  people 
ttie  chance  to  put  into  words  ttie  patrtotk: 
thoughts  and  feelings  that  tiave  t>een  nurtured 
through  200  years  of  American  history. 

This  year,  the  VFW  Vok»  of  Democracy 
winner  from  West  Virginia  is  a  young  woman 
from  my  hometown  of  Fairmont — Megan  Mar- 
garet Carpenter.  I  am  pleased  and  hcxiored  to 
sut>mlt  her  winning  Voce  of  Democracy 
speech  in  ttie  Record  as  evidence  of  ttie  pa- 
triotism and  love  of  country  ttiat  is  needed  to 
keep  Amerwa  the  greatest  Nation  on  Earttv 

I  am  honored  to  have  known  Megan  and 
her  family  for  many  years.  She  is  a  talented 
and  bright  young  woman  wtx)  deserves  ttie 
honor  stie  has  won  from  our  friends  ki  ttie 
VFW. 

Trk  CTraixenge  or  AnxaicAii  CmzcirsHiP 
(By  Megan  Margaret  Carpenter) 

When  I  was  in  the  fifth  grade,  I  was  a  tsrp- 
Ical  female  student.  I  liked  to  jump  rope, 
spend  the  night  with  friends  and  talk  about 
how  "disgusting"  lx>ys  were.  My  favorite 
subject  was  art,  and  I  thought  history 
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Hiat  la.  unto  one  day.  wben  I  really    Securty  tax  on  ttte  cash  tlpa  received  by  their    in  effect  to  amoking 
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packaof  cigarettes 
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EPA    to    conduct    a    statiatically    significant    over  one  thing  or  another.  Ttie  teen  often 
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A  LANDMARK  IN  COMMUNITY 


,  llMt  ii.  unto  one  day.  when  I  really 
In  daaa  That  waa  the  day 
I  fint  besaa  to  mltee  the  challenge 
■■k  bata*  na  tv  oat  ancaatofi.  aa  dtlaens  of 
tlia  Utattad  Skataa  of  Ameriea. 

Oar  taartur.  Mn.  Jobaaon.  ahowed  ub 
aooM  |ilU«aa  in  "*— -  of  famoua  events  In 
UUtad  StatH  hMotr-  I  oould  aloioat  feel 
ttaa  aaettaaHB*  and  enthuiiaan  tn  that 
ndladalplila  room  in  1776  at  the  lignlnc  of 
I  of  Independence  took  place, 
the  emotkin  of  the 
Abraham  Unooln 
tiM»  ■^■«»iMii||  tttiTTt  PnelaBMktim  In 
•ttboat  beaUtatlon.  I  felt  the 
■uiprtw  of  Amarica  aa  the  bunb- 
ot  Paail  Haibor  took  place.  And  above 
I  eonld  hear  NWl  Amutronc  proclaim. 


I  eonld  aady  ahare 


taw 
an. 


•'Out 


■tap  (or  man.  one  giant  leap  for 
'  aa.  in  19W.  the  Italted  Statea  of 
■umihilly  aent  a  man  to  the 


Tea,  I  waa  able  to  obeeive  the  challenge 
wlildi  we  have  the  prtvilete  to  fulfUL  But  at 
that  tine.  I  waa  not  yet  sure  what  my  part 


Aa  a  talfh  adiool  atudent,  I  am  now  capar 
ble  of  nnderetandinc  my  role  aa  a  dtiaen  of 
Amotea,  the  land  of  opportimity.  I  not  only 
look  forward  to  the  challoigea  that  Ue 
■hnail.  I  can  go  bqraod  looking  the  word  up 
in  a  dtettanary  or  watching  from  the  slde- 
Uam.  I  am  now  participating  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  foroea  of  our  aodety.  I  have  the 
tMIji**'"  to  be  aware  of  national  aff alra,  as 
won  aa  eventi  in  my  own  locality.  By  read- 
inc  the  neenpapeia.  watching  the  evening 
nena  on  TV  and  by  eimply  keeping  my  eyes 
and  eaia  open,  I  can  lie  alerted  to  terrorism. 
crime,  dniga.  and  the  health  problems  of 
our  nation.  I  can  participate  in  election  pro- 
cedurea,  and  become  tavolved  m  many  vol- 
nntaer  programa  around  my  community. 

For  I  am  not  Juat  a  dtiaen  of  America.  I 
am  a  cttten  of  America,  liy  generation  will 
be  raiaWiihlnf  the  challenges  of  tamarrow. 
Therefore,  it  is  up  to  me  to  live  up  to  the 
rolea  our  anceatoia  eatabllshed  for  us. 

As  a  future  adult  and  fulfledged  American 
dtiaen.  I  will  be  faced  with  many  chal- 
lengea.  I  most  ebooae  a  career  and  train  to 
foIflU  the  oWigatlWM  of  that  field.  Helping 
—*"*■*"  her  world  position  In 
I  and  industry  wfU  be  my  most  dlf f i- 
eott  revonsibOity. 

Ap»»iiy  ig  often  a  by-product  of  a  success- 
fni  aodety.  It  ia  my  challenge  to  continually 
strife  for  a  better  aodety. 


ANOTHER  EMPLOYER  BURDEN 


HON.  CARROLL  HUBBARD,  JR. 

or  KiaTDCKT 
Of  THB  HOUtt  or  SKPBXSEinATl  V  KS 


Wedne»da%  March  18. 1987 

Mr.  HUBBARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
my  colloagmw  the  February  11 
I  reoaitfad  from  my  friend  K.A. 
Connnay.  proiident  of  the  Carnpbell  House 
Im  In  Ladnglon,  KY,  where  I  have  visited  on 
meny  oocMiona  wMe  travolrig  to  and  from 
the  Fhat  Congresaionrt  Oiatflct  of  Kentudcy 
and,  prior  to  1975.  during  tiie  period  of  my  8 
service  in  the  Kentud(y  Senate  at 


Too  oAsn,  we  in  the  Houae  have  not  realis- 
Mcgiy  viewed  the  burdens  we  have  placed  on 
KA  Cormney  is  concerned 
I's  budget  proposal 
wNch  would  require  employers  to  pay  Social 
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Securty  tax  on  the  cash  tlpa  received  by  their 
empkyeea.  In  aimpte  terma,  he  grapNcally  H- 
tuatralM  the  burden  ttiis  plan  wouM  impoae 
upon  gmaH  and  medhjm-sized  busineeaea. 

I  urge  my  ooHeegues  to  read  the  letter  from 
KMbem  Connney  whk:h  follows: 
Hon.  Caibou.  HoBSAan,  Jr., 
HouM  of  Repre$enUMr>e$,  Ravbum  Houae 
OSfice  BuOdino,  WaahingUm,  DC 
Da*a  ComnmsaiiAir  Hubbako:  As  a 
medltan-siaed  restaturant  operator  I  would 
like  to  inform  you  of  my  opposition  to  Presi- 
dent Reagan's  recent  recommendation  In 
his  tmdget  proposal  that  employer's  pay 
Social  Security  tax  on  employees'  cash  tips. 
My  reasons  are  very  simple.  Cumulatively, 
the  waitresses  are  already  malUng  more 
than  I  am.  Example:  A  waitress  In  my  res- 
tauraat  who  takes  in  $400.00  in  an  evening 
U  most  likely  to  receive  $70-80.00  in  Ups. 
Keep  In  mind  that  this  is  in  addition  to  the 
wages  paid.  What  happens  to  the  $80.00 
goes  something  like  this: 

Qroas  receipts $400 

Actual  food  cost  at  40  percent - 160 

Labor  cost  at  30  percent „..     - 130 

Overhead/operations  cost  at  20  per- 
cent        -80 

Net  receipts $40 

So,  as  you  can  see,  the  waitresses  already 
makt  approximately  twice  what  the 
"house"  makes. 

I  am  well  aware  of  the  prindpal  of  passing 
along  the  costs  of  doing  business  but  I  am 
Just  as  aware  of  ttils  prindpal  being  the 
forerunning  cause  of  inflation  and  the 
reasoa  more  small-  and  medium  sized-busi- 
nessea  are  forced  to  go  under. 

I  will  appreciate  your  consideration  and 
concern  regarding  this  and  other  similar 
costly  legislation. 
Sincerely. 

K.A.  CORlOfXY, 

Pmident.  the  Campbell  House  Inn. 
Harrodibun;  Road,  Lexington.  KY. 


STATE  RADON  PROGRAM 
DEVELOPMENT  ACT  OP  1987 


HON.  THOMAS  A.  LUKEN 

OP  OHIO 
m  THX  HOUSE  OP  RKPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  18.  1987 

Mr.  THOMAS  A.  LUKEN.  Mr.  Spealcer. 
today  I  am  introducing  legistation  to  provide 
Federal  technical  and  financial  assistance  to 
States  to  establish  or  expand  programs  to  re- 
spond to  radon  pollution. 

At  a  time  wtwn  many  of  the  environmental 
hazards  we  confront  are  man  made,  it  is 
someivfiat  ironic  ttiat  much  of  the  Nation's 
radon  pollution  is  a  natural  phenomenon  pro- 
duced by  soil  and  rock.  Nevertheless,  ttiis 
colorless  and  odorless  gas  poses  a  serious 
health  threat  when  it  enters  homes,  schools, 
and  offices  ttvough  cracks,  pipe  seals  or  other 
avenues,  and  attaches  itself  to  the  lungs  of 
ttie  thousands  of  Americans  exposed  to  it 
The  Environmental  Protection  Agency  has 
cited  radon  gas  as  tlie  No.  1  environmerrtal 
cancer  risk.  EPA  estimates  that  radon  causes 
up  to  20,000  lung  cancer  deaths  annually.  Re- 
searchers have  identified  homes  in  wtiich  radi- 
ation levels  from  radon  are  the  equivalent  of 
having  a  Three  Mile  Island  accident  occur  in 
the  neightxxhood  once  a  week,  and  wtx)se 
water  supply  is  corrtaminated  to  a  level  equal 
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in  effect  to  amoking  seven  pecks  of  cigarettes 
a  day. 

In  1966,  Congreaa  enacted  the  Radon  Gas 
and  IrKkxx  Air  OuaMy  Reaearch  Act,  recogniz- 
ing the  need  to  determine  the  scope  and  ef- 
fecta  of  radon  pollution.  Several  agerK:ie8  and 
States  have  also  aUocated  resources  to  this 
problem.  Unfortunately,  the  EPA,  which  indis- 
putably shcuki  be  a  leader  in  assessing  radon 
poHutkxi,  spent  only  slightly  more  In  1986  than 
the  State  df  New  Jersey  to  abate  ttiis  prot>- 
lem.  I  am  «ttaching  a  State-by-State  listing  of 
radon  poilutton  measurements  fourxl  by 
recent  roseerch  which  suggesta  to  me  that 
current  effQrts  are  groesly  inadequate.  More- 
over, considering  tturt  5  to  10  mNHon  homes 
may  have  hazardous  levels  of  radon  gas— it  is 
dear  that  we  cannot  afford  to  aUow  thia  situa- 
twn  to  be  kwt  in  a  bureaucratk;  shuffle,  fall 
victim  to  a  shortsighted  budget-cutting  drive, 
or  be  depdorltized  by  bureaucrats  who  lack 
sufficient  fending  or  impetus  from  the  Corv 
gross. 

Currently,  while  at  least  20  States  have  ac- 
kTKMfledged  serkxjs  radon  problems,  none 
has  the  reeouroes  necessary  to  respond  ef- 
fectiveiy  to  the  situatkxis  in  their  States.  New 
Jersey,  Peensylvania.  and  a  harxMul  of  other 
States  whkti  have  very  serious  problems  have 
responded  with  Hmited  State  programs,  but 
ttime  wouU  benefit  from  short-term  grants. 
The  dodmeters  wtiich  delect  radon  pollution 
are  not  cottiy,  and  many  of  the  hazards  erv 
countered  can  be  abated  by  sokjtions  wtik^h 
are  neither  elaborate  nor  expensive— actions 
as  simple  as  k>catmg  arxl  patching  leaks  in 
pipes  and  waHs,  or  improving  ventilation  sys- 
tems. But  kx»lized  problems  are  not  being 
solved  as  twy  shouM  be  because  efforts  are 
not  coordimted. 

My  bill,  the  State  Radon  Program  Devek>p- 
ment  Act  of  1987,  and  companton  legislatton 
introduced  into  ttw  ottier  body  t>y  Serators 
MrrcHELL  «nd  Chafee,  seek  to  e8tat)lish  the 
framework  necessary  for  the  EPA  to  provkle 
the  assistince  that  States  need  to  abate 
radon  polMtwn.  Under  this  legisiatkm,  the  EPA 
will  design  end  implement  training  programs  to 
teach  State  and  k>cal  ofliciais  proper  radon 
detection,  monitoring,  and  mitigation  tech- 
raques;  he|p  ttie  States  to  establish  or  aug- 
ment ttieir  own  programs  to  deal  with  current 
radon  polliitkxi:  establish  a  natkxial  clearing- 
house on  ilBdon-reiated  informatnn;  and  certi- 
fy radon  measurement  devices  and  demon- 
strate such  tedmotogy.  The  EPA  will  also  ad- 
minister a  $10  mHlkm  grant  fund  for  each  of 
fiscal  years  1988,  1989,  and  1990  whnh  will 
provkle  as$istance  to  States  in  ttieir  efforts  to 
buiM  effective  radon-related  programs.  Under 
this  latter  provisnn,  grants  will  be  available  for 
certain  acfvities  indudkig  radon  surveys,  de- 
vetopment  of  educattonal  materials,  purchase 
of  laboratory  equipment  and  measurement  de- 
vices. Federal  assistance  will  be  limited  to  75 
percent  of  the  cost  of  the  State  program,  and 
no  State  sliall  receive  more  ttian  15  percent 
of  Federal  funds  available  in  any  fiscal  year. 

Finally,  wtiile  we  have  some  data  that  indi- 
cate tiazaitlous  levels  of  radon  contamination 
in  sctioois,  we  do  not  now  know  how  preva- 
lent this  pnobtem  is  l)ecause  the  necessary  re- 
search hat  not  been  undertaken.  This  legisla- 
tion provkJes  an  additk>nal  $1.5  milKon  to  ttie 
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EPA  to  conduct  a  statistically  signifteant 
survey  of  school  buikSngs  in  the  country  to 
determine  the  level  of  radon  contaminatk>n  in 
schools. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  strongly  believe  ttiat  ttiis  leg- 
islatkxi  responsibly  addresses  the  Natk>n'8 
No.  1  environmental  cancer  risk.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  join  me  and  support  this  impor- 
tant legisiatkin. 

WOOOR  RADON  MEASUREMENT  RESULTS  BY  STATE  AS 
REPORTED  BY  TERRADEX 
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THE  CHALLENGE  OP  AMERICAN 
CITIZENSHIP 


HON.  ANDREW  JACOBS.  JR. 

or  niniAHA 
Df  THK  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  18,  1987 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  ttie  folk>wing  is  a 
script  written  by  Jenniva  Samantha  Crowley 
for  the  Vokse  of  Democracy  broadcast,  spon- 
sored by  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars. 

The  essay  speaks  and  speaks  well  for  Itself. 

THX  CHALLOIOE  op  AMXRICAH  CinZERSHIP 

Even  tn  the  liest  of  families,  parents  and 
teens  often  find  themselves  in  a  dispute 
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over  one  thing  or  another.  The  teen  often 
declares  that  he  should  lie  able  to  go  and  do 
as  he  pleases  t>ecause  that  is  his  right.  The 
parent  is  quick  to  remind  the  youth  that  he 
has  certain  reqionsiblllties  such  as  doing 
homework,  helping  around  the  house,  and 
cleaning  his  room.  The  argiuient  quickly 
l>ecomes  one  of  rights  versus  responsibil- 
ities. American  dtizenshlp  is  also  a  matter 
of  rights  and  responsibilities.  The  rights  we 
are  given  rather  than  the  responsibilities 
are  what  most  people  consider  when  they 
think  alMut  dtizenshlp.  We  as  dtlsens  are 
very  proud  of  the  rights  our  country  pro- 
vides for  us.  One  right  which  binds  all  clti- 
sens  together  is  the  right  to  vote  and  take 
an  active  part  In  our  own  government.  Each 
dtlzen  should  feel  that  he  was  Involved  In 
every  peace  treaty,  every  bill  passed  into 
legi^ture,  and  every  amendment  to  the 
constitution  t)ecause  we  each  have  the  right 
to  vote  for  the  representatives  who  carry 
out  these  national  decisions.  We  are  also 
each  given  the  right  to  protection  by  law. 
Laws  are  created  to  reduce  chaos  by  provid- 
ing limits  and  perimeters.  Often  times  when 
an  animal  Is  frightened,  it  is  calmed  more 
easily  when  It  is  leashed  or  confined.  In 
much  the  same  way,  laws  provide  Just 
enough  structure  to  give  dtlzens  a  sense  of 
seciuity.  Another  important  right  is  the 
right  to  go  and  do  as  we  please.  I  feel  that 
this  right  is  the  most  enjoyable  we  have  as 
American  citizens  l>ecause  it  provides  the 
satisfaction  of  feeling  that  we  are  each  in 
control  of  ourselves.  Although  our  rights 
are  very  dear  to  us,  the  challenge  of  Ameri- 
can dUzenship  lies  in  our  responsibilities. 
The  way  in  which  each  person  upholds  and 
expands  his  every  duty  is  what  determines 
the  growth,  freedom,  and  future  of  this 
country.  We  each  have  the  responsibility  to 
understand  the  rules  and  processes  of  our 
legal  system.  Many  individuals  q^end  much 
of  their  time  and  effort  creating  sound  laws 
and  coordinating  ef  f ident  legal  processes.  It 
is  the  least  we  can  do  as  dtizens  to  read  and 
study  our  laws  in  order  to  gain  the  best  pos- 
sible understanding.  In  order  for  our  legal 
system  to  work  to  our  advantage  each  citi- 
zen must  truly  understand  the  content  and 
purposes  of  each  law.  Another  citizen  re- 
sponsibility which  directly  effects  the 
future  of  our  country  is  that  of  educating 
our  young  people  and  preparing  them  to  be 
strong  leaders.  Each  adult  citizen  should  be 
aware  that  he  is  a  role  model  for  youth  ev- 
erywhere. 

The  youth  of  today  are  the  leaders  of  to- 
morrow, and  If  our  country  is  going  to 
remain  strong,  American  adults  must  make 
education  a  priority.  Parents  who  value  edu- 
cation and  stress  the  accomplishments  of 
their  children  are  likely  to  instill  the  same 
values  in  their  youth  thus  giving  our  coun- 
try potentially  outstanding  leaders  for  the 
future.  Finally,  perhaps  our  moat  challeng- 
ing re^Ktnsibility  is  remembering  and  hon- 
oring all  of  the  Americans  who  have  fought 
for  our  civil  rights.  We  must  learn  from  the 
wars  our  country  has  taken  part  in.  If  we 
forget  those  who  have  fought  for  the  rights 
of  our  country,  then  we  must  relive  their 
wars  and  bloodshed.  In  most  family  quar- 
rels, once  the  parent  and  teen  have  ex- 
changed words,  the  teen  demands  that  cer- 
tain rights  are  maintained,  while  the  par- 
ents insists  that  important  responsibilities 
are  met.  The  lesson  to  tie  learned  is  that  in 
all  cases  including  that  of  American  citizen- 
ship, rights  and  responsibility  go  hand  in 
hand. 
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A  LANDMARK  IN  COMMUNTTT 
SERVICE 


HON.  GEORGE  L  BROWN,  JR. 

or  cALiroairu 

IK  THE  HOUSK  OF  REFBESKHTATIVCS 

Wednesday,  March  18, 1987 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
woukj  Nke  to  recognize  and  congratulate  the 
Community  Services  Department  of  San  Ber- 
nardino in  my  congresskxial  district  The  staff 
and  volunteers  of  CSO's  Food  Distrtxjtkxi 
Program  have  recently  achieved  a  landmark  in 
community  servne.  Since  1982,  they  have  dis- 
tributed 10  mHlkxi  pounds  of  food  to  San  Ber- 
nardino's k>w-income  community. 

The  staff  and  vohinteers  wtio  have  contrit>- 
uted  to  the  success  of  this  program  are: 
Ronaki  Heningburg,  Lawrence  Baina,  Peter 
Ramirez,  Fkxence  Frias,  Fannie  Lang.  Gerakj 
Wilson,  Jacqueline  Wilson,  Hartey  Green, 
Conrado  Garcia,  Rachel  Feir,  EKzabelh  Brown, 
Edwin  Brown,  Lorena  Neison,  Dorottiy  Grant, 
Rodoifo  H.  Castro,  Patricia  L  Nnkols.  Delia 
Mendoza,  Chariesetta  Jacobs,  Andrea  Adams, 
Carolyn  Debevec,  Kathy  Rnhardson,  Sharon 
Partcer,  Martha  Oehlberg,  Darron  Haywood, 
James  Nish,  Arddl  Myers,  Clive  Wamer,  Sally 
Warner,  Jeff  Butts,  Dave  Sampson,  Kattiy 
Kivtey,  diaries  Adams,  Jr.,  Natalie  Hoody,  Ed 
Ortiz,  Manuel  Resendez,  Will  Greer,  DavM 
Ouarterman.  Rocky  Albanese,  June  Ittartin, 
and  John  Avilez. 

Additk>nal  staff  to  be  recognized  are: 
LeeAnn  Cand.  Elizabeth  Akut,  Man«l  Kitlins, 
Eileen  Thaxton,  Doris  Batiste,  Norma  Pakimi- 
no,  Rachd  Veiar,  Carrie  Isaac,  Jeffrey  Chiem, 
Susan  Campos,  Jenny  Alvarado,  and  Norma 
Castro. 

Rodoifo  Castro  and  Patrkaa  Nk:kols  began 
the  program  in  1982.  Operating  out  of  a  con- 
ference room  in  a  \ocai  community  actkxi 
center,  they  distritHited  about  90,000  pounds 
of  food  during  their  first  year.  In  1985,  San 
Bernardino  County  built  a  warehouse  for  ttie 
CSD.  Now,  ttie  program  distritxjtes  over  3.5 
milton  pounds  of  surplus  USDA  commodities 
per  year,  and  has  been  rated  as  one  of  ttie 
outstanding  programs  in  Califoniia  by  ttie 
State  department  of  educatkxi. 

Although  ttie  program's  staff  is  small,  ttiey 
have  enlisted  a  dedKated  group  of  permanent 
volunteers.  Together,  ttiey  oversee  ttie  bi- 
monthly distritxjtkxi  at  ttie  many  distributkxi 
sites,  wtiere  community  groups  such  as  mili- 
tary veterans  and  women's  organizatnns  vol- 
unteer to  work.  The  program  relies  heavily  on 
ttie  spirit  of  community  service:  Atxiut  95  per- 
cent of  its  workers  are  volunteers. 

Every  other  month,  ttie  staff  and  vohjntaers 
distribute  such  staples  as  dieese,  txjtter,  pow- 
dered mHk,  oommeal,  and  rice  to  at  least 
25,000  low-income  househokls.  During  the 
months  in  whKh  there  is  no  mass  dtstritxjfion, 
the  program  works  through  community-based 
organizatk>ns.  Churcties,  untons,  and  food 
banks  are  among  the  groups  that  help  to  dis- 
tribute food  on  a  daily  basis. 

The  program  covers  San  Bernardino 
County,  ttie  largest  county  in  ttie  continental 
United  States.  At  20,167  square  miles,  it  is 
larger  than  many  of  our  Norltieastem  States. 
San  Bernardino  County  indudes  urt)an  areas. 
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"Glaanost"    notwilhstandkig,    Soviet    Jewry 
needs  our  support  They  need  a  "glasnoer  of 

ttuiir  rtum 
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-nw  FMvri  USOA  CommodMM  Program 
hoa  halMd  to  alawiato  hungar  acroas  the 
Naloa  Tha  C8D  Food  OaWbuion  Program  to 
■I  Moalanl  annipto  of  tocal  laval  oommit- 
inanL  Mi  aUff  and  volunlaara  dirive  thalr  sat- 
iatodtan  Horn  Imoailng  thai  thay  are  haiping  to 
toad  %m  hunrv-  Maad.  iNa  bitof  trlwto  may 
aaan  M4MrttootN  to  Hwm  whan  comparad  to 
Da  faaing  thay  gal  from  aarvtog  one  of  their 
oommuriya  moat  urgoni  needs.  They  truly 
are  unawpaMad  in  thalr  laval  of  service. 


POINDEZI1ER  GENERAL  STORE— 
NATIONAL  HISTORIC  SITE 


HON.  BERYL  AUnHONY,  JR. 

or  ABXAaSAS 
i  H0178B  or  BBnSSEirXATIVXS 


WeAneaday.  March  IS.  1987 

Mr.  ANTHONY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  Hce  to 
tita  tiia  opportunRy  to  commemorate  the 
PoMadir  GananI  Store  tocaled  in  Ogemaw, 
AR.  TWa  wal  known  landmartc  in  the  area  has 
been  placed  on  the  NaHonai  Register  of  His- 
tofto  Plaoaa  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  the  In- 
iHtar  mridng  i  the  141h  property  in  Ouachita 
Coun^  to  be  added  to  the  ofHdal  inventory  of 
iignncani  Natoite  iilaa  in  the  United  States. 

The  PoindiBrtar  General  Store,  is  believed 
to  be  the  oUaat  ft*4ime  operating  general 
atore  in  Aitcaniaa.  Only  one  other,  the  Wolff 
Store  in  Bingan,  AR.  is  known  to  be  oMer.  Al- 
thbugfi  tha  WoHf  Store  is  only  open  for  part- 
time  busineea,  fke  the  Poindextar  General 
Store,  it  alao  continues  to  provide  down  fiome 
asnioa  to  longtime  customors. 

The  continued  awatence  of  both  of  these 
atorea  ia  a  tribute  to  the  important  tradttnnal 
i  of  tha  smaBer  community.  The  general 
is  a  UMiiai stone  of  Amertoana.  Unlike 
the  fast  paced  in  and  out  atmosphere  of 
today's  supermarkets,  the  general  store  pro- 
vUaa  aar>ricaa  to  ite  cuatomers  beyond  ttie 
array  of  gooda  on  ito  shelves. 

For  ysars.  townspeopto  gathering  in  the 
store  on  arvl  anund  ite  ever-present  porch 
hSM*  tiiian  part  in  a  ih«ly  exchiange  of  views 
wMh  Mandi  and  naigftoors.  The  atmosphere 
of  tlw  oinaral  atare  has  prompted  a  fonjm  for 

on  issues  ranging 

problems,  soci- 

and  ttie  fishing 


poicy. 
the 


TNa  ponton  of  America  must  be  preserved 
so  thai  lulure  generattona  win  have  the  oppor- 
tonMy  to  enfoy  this  center  of  community  ex- 
change that  fiaa  playad  such  an  important 
part  in  tha  Ivaa  and  acorwmies  of  our  f4a- 
tion'i  Mnalar  dtiea  and  towns. 


HON.  GERALD  B JL  SOLOMON 

or  mw  TOKK 
Hf  THS  BOU8X  or  RKPRXSKirrATIVSS 

Wednesday,  March  18. 1987 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleaaed 
to  insert  in  the  Record  that  on  April  4  of  this 
yeer  the  W.F.  Bruen  Rescue  Squad  will  cele- 
breto  fts  50th  anniversary. 

Organized  as  the  Citizen  Heigfrts  Rescue 
Squad  in  1937,  ttw  Bnjen  Rescue  Squad  was 
featured  in  the  April  1932  issue  of  "Emergen- 
cy Soivices  N.Y."  The  squad  covers  a  24.9 
square  mile  area  in  the  24th  Congreastonal 
Distrldt,  inckjding  the  town  of  East  Greenbuah 
and  pirt  of  the  town  of  Schodack. 

The  squad  survived  the  funding  cuttMCks 
and  manpower  shortages  of  Worfcl  War  II  and 
has  skice  provided  tocal  reskJente  with  an  in- 
creasing array  and  flexibility  of  services.  From 
its  1,253  ambularwe  responses  in  the  1940's, 
it  has  seen  ttwt  number  increase  to  2,389  in 
the  1950's,  4,044  in  the  1960'8,  and  6,153  in 
ttie  igTO's.  The  1970's  also  saw  the  squad 
open  Is  membership  to  woman  votonteers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  more  than  20,000  re- 
sponses of  the  Bruen  Rescue  Squad  only 
begin  to  tell  the  story  of  ite  important  contribu- 
tkxi  to  the  community  it  serves.  Its  btood  pres- 
sure oirvcs.  CPR  courses  and  other  activities 
over  the  past  50  years  make  it  a  typically 
American  example  of  publk:  seorice  at  its 
best  I  know  ttwt  ail  Members  of  Congress 
join  me  In  sakjting  the  Bruen  Rescue  Squad, 
wishing  it  a  happy  SOth  anniversary,  and  took- 
ing  forward  to  its  second  50  years. 


HOUSE  RESOLUTION  17:  RE- 
QUIRE A  ROLLCALL  VOTE  ON 
Alli  APPROPRIATIONS  AND 
REVENUE-RAISING  MEASURES 


HON.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE 

OF  nxmois 

n  THK  HOUSE  or  REFRXSENTATl  VBS 

Wednesday.  March  18.  1987 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  recently  intro- 
duced legislation.  House  Resdutkxi  17,  that 
woukJ  revise  cunrerrt  House  voting  procedures. 
My  bll  would  require  a  rolk»ll  vote  for  pas- 
sage on  measures  raising  spending  or  taxes 
inducing  resohJtions  making  appropriattons, 
joint  resohJtions  making  continuing  appropria- 
ttons,  and  conference  reports. 

Coaskler  the  foltowing: 

In  February  1985,  an  emergency  famine 
relief  and  recovery  in  Africa  t>ill  appropriating 
$1  bilton  was  pa^ed  by  voice  vote.  In  other 
words.  $1  bHKon  of  ttie  taxpayer's  money  was 
spent  without  them  knowing  how  their  Repre- 
sentatives voted. 

In  July  1985,  an  energy  arxj  devetopment 
bill  appropriating  $15  billkm  was  passed  by 
voice  vote.  Again,  huge  sums  of  money  were 
being  sperrt  and  constituents  coukJ  only  guess 
as  to  how  they  were  being  represented. 

In  December  1985,  passage  of  the  House 
version  of  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1985  left 
consituents  in  ttie  dark  once  again.  The  tax 


meaaure  alorw  was  estimated  to  ahift  over 
S141  bHIton  in  taxea  from  IndMduala  to  corpo- 
rettons  over  ttie  foltowing  5  years. 

At  nridnight  on  October  3,  1984,  just  before 
Congress  ii^oumad  for  ttw  year,  a  massive 
$470  bUNoil  continuing  appropriatnns  resolu- 
tton  was  pMsed  by  votoe  votis;  an  appropria- 
tton  wtiich  la  more  ttian  twice  ttw  size  of  our 
current  defldt  Ttiia  meaaure  atone  proved  to 
be  the  largest  aingto  expendHure  made  in  the 
history  of  dviizatton  prtor  to  that  date— of 
course,  tha  continuing  approprlattons  resoki- 
tton  passed  by  Congprasa  last  October  sur- 
passed ttiat  record. 

A  quick  took  at  the  House  voting  proce- 
dures used  to  gain  paasage  of  theae  bills  Hhjs- 
trates  a  failure  on  the  part  of  Congress  to  ac- 
count for  its  acttons.  It  is  a  total  perversion  of 
ttw  concept  of  representative  government  to 
pennit  voice-voting  practices  on  tax  and 
spending  issue.  Such  practtoea  can  hardly  be 
constoered  the  basis  for  horwat  dedstonmak- 
ing  wtwn  Gbngress  is  not  twM  accountabto  for 
such  critk:al  votes.  Important  iasues  demand 
ttw  efforte  of  Members  to  take  a  stand.  Any- 
ttiing  less  does  vtoience  to  ttw  system.  We 
need  to  brihg  ttw  actkxts  of  Congress  into  the 
"sunshine"  for  the  public  to  see.  If  elected 
Representatives  have  ttw  courage  to  make 
and  stand  by  dedstons  ttiat  affect  ttw  entk^ 
Natton  at  large,  ttwn  ttwse  same  Representa- 
tives stwutd  have  ttw  courage  to  stand  by 
those  deciitons  and  not  hide  behind  ttw  arM>- 
nymity  of  a  voice  vote.  Such  courageous 
meaaurea  wouki  reflect  ttw  quality  and  not  ttw 
quantity  of  many  votes  upon  wtik^i  memlwrs 
of  Corigreas  deckle.  By  taking  cover  under 
voice-voting  procedures,  constituente  will 
never  be  me  to  know  how  their  elected  Rep- 
resentetivea  vote  on  the  vartous  bills  ttiat  con- 
trol the  use  of  ttwir  tax  dollars. 

James  Madtoon  sakl  K  best,  arguing  for  ttw 
newly  drafted  Constitutnn  in  1787  and  1788: 
"It  will  not  be  denied  ttiat  power  is  of  an  en- 
croactiing  aature  arxl  tturt  it  ought  to  be  effec- 
tually restiBitwd  from  passing  ttw  limite  as- 
signed to  tt."  Later,  in  ttw  sanw  essay,  he 
steted  thai  "ttw  le^slative  department  atone 
has  access  to  pockete  of  ttw  people"  and 
therefore,  he  explained,  its  authority  shoukj 
also  tw  reatrairwd.  In  conduston,  tw  empha- 
sized: 

If  angeU  were  to  govern  men,  neither  ex- 
ternal nor  Internal  controls  on  government 
would  lie  necessary.  In  framing  a  govern- 
ment which  is  to  be  administered  by  men 
over  men.  the  great  difficulty  lies  in  this: 
You  must  first  enable  the  government  to 
control  the  governed:  and  in  the  next  place, 
oblige  it  to  control  itself. 

We  need  only  took  at  the  estimated  deftoit 
for  fiscal  year  1987  of  $173.2  bUlton  to  under- 
stand that  the  power  of  the  legislative  depart- 
ment to  ptok  the  pockete  of  Anwricans  has 
not  been  effectually  restrairwd.  The  fact  that 
we  have  a  horrendous  $173.2  bilNon  defkat 
paints  a  Ueak  pKture  of  Congress  as  a  re- 
sponsible dedstonmaking  body.  Despite  our 
efforte  to  put  the  blame  on  someone  else,  the 
fact  rematis  that  no  PreskJent  or  executive 
agency  votes  to  control  ttw  taxpayer's  morwy. 
It  cannot  be  denied  that  Congress  is,  in  fact, 
the  body  imtxwd  with  ttw  constituttonal  power 
to  spend  and  tax.  And  Congress  atone  was 
ttwre  in  ttw  mkJdte  of  ttw  night  wtwn  ttw  $470 
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bmton  continuing  appropriattona  reaolutton  was 


We  must  not  forget  ttw  words  of  Jotin  Mar- 
stwH  wtK>  aato  "Ttw  power  to  tax  involvea  the 
power  to  deatroy."  ArxJ  indeed,  Congraaa  is 
destroying  ttw  confkience  of  ttw  peopto 
through  the  lack  of  responsibility  that  this 
body  is  demonstrattog  in  ite  ded^ona  not  to 
go  on  record.  For  thia  reason  atoiw,  Memtwrs 
of  Congress  owe  it  to  ttwir  constitutento  to 
give  special  oonskleratton  to  all  spendtog  and 
revenue  measures.  Elected  Representetives 
have  no  greater  voting  reaponsMsHity  than  on 
nrwasures  raiaing  ttwir  constitutente'  taxes  arxi 
spendtog  ttwir  constituente'  morwy.  Such 
items  demand  an  approval  in  wtiich  ttw  vote 
of  each  member  is  rrwde  pubUc.  With  billtons 
of  dollars  being  processed  ttwough  the  Gov- 
ernment's hands  each  day,  Congress  tends  to 
tose  sight  of  ttw  value  of  each  tax  dollar.  The 
voting  procedures  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives help  fadiitete  this  process  ttvough  ttw 
passage  of  biHs  by  votoe  vote.  Undoubtedly, 
legislators  are  a  Kttto  less  than  angels,  and 
their  authority  in  spending  and  taxing  ought  to 
tw  restrakwd.  I  twNeve  a  roltoall  vote  for  each 
appropriatnn  and  revenue-raising  meaaure  will 
help  provtoe  ttiat  restraint  and  erwure  ttw  corv 
fklence  of  the  American  peopto  in  ttw  atMlity 
of  Representetives  to  control  the  use  of  ttw 
American  taxpayers'  morwy  in  a  resporwibte 
manrwr. 

Now  is  ttw  time  for  Congress  to  stand  up 
and  represent  the  peopto  in  ttw  way  that  our 
forefattwre  intended.  Especially  in  times  such 
as  ttwse,  wtwn  spending  dedstons  stwuM  tw 
under  dose  scrutiny,  it  is  essential  tttat  legisla- 
tors stand  beNnd  their  irxlivklual  dedstons  to 
vote  for  or  against  each  such  item.  The  Con- 
stutton  gives  Congress  ttw  auttwrity  to  spend 
ttw  taxpayer's  morwy.  It  is  up  to  Congress  to 
use  tttat  trust  in  a  forttuigtit  manrwr. 

Now  is  ttw  time  for  Congress  to  own  up  to 
ite  responsibilities.  For  many  years  now.  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  have  proposed  changes  in 
House  voting  procedures.  A  need  for  ctwnge 
existed  tong  ago.  Ttw  moment  for  taking  ttiis 
courageous  step  is  now,  during  the  historic 
100th  U.S.  Congress.  I  urge  my  colteagues  to 
rise  in  support  of  House  Resolutton  17,  wtvch 
I  am  introducing  to  ctwnge  ttw  Rules  of  the 
House  of  Representetives  to  require  a  roltoall 
vote  on  ttw  passage  of  bills  making  appropria- 
ttona and  bUls  provkling  revenue. 


SOLIDARITY  SUNDAY  FOR 
SOVIET  JEWRY  1987 


HON.  BENJAMIN  A.  GILMAN 

OP  mw  TOKK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  Or  REPRESEirr  ATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  18,  1987 

Mr.  GILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  past  several 
months  have  brought  atxxjt  some  unusual 
dwnges  in  ttw  Smiet  Unton  as  Secretary 
Gortwchev  implemente  his  poiny  of  "glas- 
nosL"  Quite  suddenly,  Nobel  Peace  Prize 
winrwr  and  emirwnt  Soviet  scientist  Andrei 
Saktiarov  and  tiis  wite,  Yelerw  Bonrwr,  ware 
altowed  to  return  to  Moscow  from  a  lengttiy 
term  of  exito  in  ttw  dosed  city  of  Gorky.  What 
foltowed  was  a  series  of  evente  in  whtoh  a 
numtwr  of  tiuman  rigtite  activiste  were  re- 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

leased  from  ttwir  prison  and  latwr  camp 
tsrma,  induding  Soviet  Jewiah  Priaorwrs  of 
Conscience  ioaef  Begun  and  Roato  Zeli- 
chenok. 

Yet,  for  the  vast  majority  of  Soviet  Jews,  in- 
dudtog  theae  two  courageoua  men,  the  free- 
dom for  wtiich  ttwy  yeam  so  deeply  continues 
to  be  denied.  In  an  effort  to  proniote  aware- 
neaa  of  the  plight  of  theae  hurxireds  of  ttiou- 
sands  of  indivMuala,  my  colleague,  Mr. 
Manton,  and  I  have  introduced  legiaiatton 
designating  ktay  3,  1987,  and  May  1,  1988,  as 
"SoUdarity  Sunday  for  Soviet  Jewry." 

Each  year,  ttw  Coalitton  to  Free  Soviet 
Jews  sponsors  a  maaaive  rally  at  Dag  Ham- 
marskjoto  Plaza,  oppoaite  the  United  Nattons 
in  New  York  City,  at  whtoh  hundreds  of  thou- 
sanda  of  concerned  men,  women,  and  diH- 
dren  express  their  soiklarity  with  those  belea- 
guered refuseniks  betiind  the  Iron  Curtain. 
Last  year,  Anatoly  Shcharanaky  addreased  the 
almost  quarter  millton  peopto  in  attendance.  It 
is  a  day  of  incredtoto  coheaiveness  for  each 
partidpant 

The  freedom  to  demonstrate,  whtoh  we  take 
so  easily  for  granted,  is  denied  to  all  in  the 
Soviet  Unton.  Wtwn  Boris  Begwi  led  a  group 
in  demonstrating  for  tils  father's  release  in 
Moscow,  they  were  ktoked  and  beaten  and 
dragged  away.  It  is  a  tritxjte  to  ttwir  courage 
that  ttwy  dkl  not  relent  in  ttwir  pursuit  of 
losef  s  freedom. 

We  cannot  know  ttw  pain,  ttw  isolatton,  dis- 
criminatton,  and  haraaament  that  surround  ttw 
life  of  a  Soviet  Jew  wtw  has  applied  to  leave. 
Ttwre  are  almost  400,000  Soviet  Jews  wtw 
have  made  ttwir  desires  knowa  yet  in  1966 
only  914  were  allowed  to  emigrate  for  pur- 
poses of  family  reunifKatton.  Clearty,  this  is 
not  in  keeping  with  either  ttw  letter  or  spirit  of 
the  Helsinki  Final  Act,  to  whtoh  the  Soviet 
Unton  is  signatory.  To  the  contrary,  on  Janu- 
ary 1,  1987,  the  Soviet  Unton  implemented 
emigration  guMelirws  wtitoh  now  limit  family 
reuniftoatton  to  first  degree  relatives  only, 
thereby  severely  impinging  on  ttw  rigtit  of 
family  raunificatkMi. 

Moreover,  ttw  treatment  twing  meted  out  to 
Soviet  Jewish  Prisoners  of  Conscience  contin- 
ues to  ttveaten  ttwir  very  lives.  Yuli  Edelstv 
tein.  a  young  activist,  was  sentenced  to  3 
years  in  a  \abor  camp.  Last  year,  in  wtwt  ap- 
pears to  have  twen  a  susptotous  aoddent  he 
fell  and  tiis  femur  was  broken  in  several 
places  and  his  urettva  ruptured.  Appeals  to 
have  proper  rrwdtoal  auttiorities  care  for  him 
were  made,  yet  he  was  not  altowed  to  tw 
treated  in  Moscow.  After  many  monttis  in  a 
body  cast,  Yuli  returned  to  ttw  latxx  camp.  At 
first  it  appeared  as  ttwugh  he  was  recuperat- 
ing, but  jiet  last  week  we  learned  that  he  has 
been  readmitted  to  ttw  priaon  hospital  at  No- 
vosibirsk. His  body  is  swollen  with  edema,  and 
because  ttw  prolitem  of  his  urettva  was  never 
really  attended  to  properly,  he  runa  ttw  risk  of 
renal  failure. 

Mr.  Speaker,  efforte  are  underway  in  Con- 
gress to  communicate  our  concern  for  Yuli  to 
Soviet  Secretary  General  Gortwdwv,  Soviet 
Amtwssador  Dotirynin,  and  Secretary  of  Stete 
Shultz.  Under  the  aegis  of  Senator  Bosch- 
wrrz,  an  appeal  is  twing  telegrammed  ttiis 
afternoon.  Yet,  Soiklarity  Sunday  is  that  one 
concerted  effort,  taken  on  a  massive  level, 
wtitoh  lias  endured  and  grown  over  ttw  years. 
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"GlaanoaT'  notwithstandbig,  Sovtol  Jewry 
needs  our  support  They  need  a  "giaanoat"  of 
ttwir  own. 

So  that  our  coUeaguea  wiM  have  an  opportu- 
nity to  review  this  legisiatton  prtor  to  their  co- 
sponsorship,  I  ask  that  the  fuH  text  of  thia 
measure.  House  Joim  Resokjtton  190,  be 
printed  at  thia  point  in  ttw  Record,  and  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  ooaponaor  thia  important 
componem  of  our  struggte  for  human  rigtite  in 
the  Soviet  Unton. 

H.J.  Res.  190 

To  authorixe  and  request  the  President  to 

issue  &  proclamation  '«— «g"«M"g  May  3, 

1»87.   and   May    1.    1988.   as   "SoUdarity 

Sunday  for  Soviet  Jewry". 

Whereas  on  May  3.  1987,  and  May  1,  IMS. 
the  constituent  agencies  of  Coalition  to 
Free  Soviet  Jews  will  spcxisor  "Solidarity 
Sunday  for  Soviet  Jewry"  in  reaffirmation 
of  the  American  people's  resolve  to  secure 
freedom  for  Soviet  Jews  and  other  l>elea- 
guered  individuals; 

Whereas  Americans  of  all  f  altlis  will  join 
with  the  Coalition  in  public  expreasloDS  of 
solidarity  with  the  more  than  2.S  million 
Jews  in  the  Soviet  Union: 

Whereas  the  right  to  emigrate  freely  and 
to  l>e  reunited  with  one's  family  abroad  Is 
being  denied  by  Soviet  authorities  to  Soviet 
Jews  and  other  groups  in  direct  contraven- 
tion of  the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human 
Rights,  the  Helsinki  Final  Act.  and  Madrid 
Concluding  Document,  to  all  of  which  the 
Soviet  Union  is  signatory; 

Whereas  the  Government  of  the  Soviet 
Union  tias  Implemented  new  emigration  re- 
strictions deslipied  to  make  the  process  of 
obtaining  an  emigration  visa  even  more  dif- 
ficult; 

Whereas  the  emigratl<H)  of  Soviet  Jews 
has  lieen  severely  restricted  In  recent  years, 
hovering  at  1.000  per  year  or  leas  from  a 
high  of  51.320  in  1979; 

Whereas  those  Soviet  Jews  and  other  per- 
sons who  tiave  applied  to  leave  the  Soviet 
Union  have  t>een  subjected  to  expulsion 
from  jot)6  and  schools.  ezOe  from  major 
Soviet  cities,  constant  surveillance  and  Iiar- 
assment,  and  even  arrest  and  imprisonment 
on  false  charges; 

Whereas  the  Government  of  the  Soviet 
Union  continues  to  persecute  its  Jewish  dti- 
zens  and  deny  them  even  those  few  rigiite 
and  privileges  aocorded  other  recognised  re- 
ligions in  the  Soviet  Union; 

Whereas  the  Government  of  the  Soviet 
Union  discriminates  against  Jewish  cultural 
and  religious  activities  by  banning  and  sus- 
pending Hebrew  and  Jewish  cultural  rlissfs. 
arresting  Hebrew  teachers  on  false  criminal 
charges,  attacking  Hebrew  t«^achlng  circles 
as  "subversive",  promoting  anti-Semitic  ide- 
ology under  the  cloak  of  "anti-Zlonlsm". 
and  liarassing  those  Soviet  Jews  who  seek 
only  to  exercise  their  right  to  practice  their 
religious  and  cultural  heritage; 

Whereas  the  Government  of  the  Soviet 
Union  will  not  succeed  In  isolating  Soviet 
Jews  from  their  friends  in  the  free  worid  so 
long  as  those  who  cherish  liberty  and 
human  rights  continue  to  speak  out  on 
betialf  of  t>eleaguered  people  everywhere: 
and 

Whereas  "Solidarity  Sunday  for  Soviet 
Jewry"  will  serve  as  an  expression  of  Ameri- 
can determination  to  continue  efforts  to 
obtain  freedom  for  Soviet  Jews  who  are 
prisoners  of  conscience,  to  have  exit  visas 
granted  to  refuseniks.  many  of  whom  tiave 
sought  permission  to  emigrate  for  up  to  flf- 
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are  a  product  of  forced  labor  before  we  can    and  construction  projecte"  and  that  priaon- 
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of  educatton  for  a  large  portion  of  our  Nalton'a 
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I*.  DORGAN  of  Noilh  Dakota.  Mr.  SpoAor. 
Ww  SalocI  Conwnitlao  on  Hunger 
on  an  achisvabie  \worM 
orpiMlIng  Guinea  worm 
iftom  VwiiM  of  Itw  Earth. 
GUhaa  wonn  dtoaaaa  ia  a  waleitoome,  para- 
Ai  aonw  10  miKon  vic- 
Ihm  oacti  ywr.  Soma  140  miion  people 
ramilR  ■!  riak  to  Itta  dtosMO,  cfMly  in  Africa, 
loaidoa  causing  incalcu- 
Guinaa  worm  diaoaao 
foreaa  cNUran  out  of  tfw  desaroom  and 
•duNi  out  of  ttw  harvaat  fieids.  It  therefore 
oofiMwIaa  aubatanHaly  to  the  probtoms  of 

hwigar  md  agricuHurai  badcwardness  in  many 

^^ .  * ■«.  * ■  -  -     - . 
Irani  wofio  oounaiae. 

In  Togo,  iha  dtoaaae  causes  a  loss  of  40 
mMon  worttdays  in  Ihe  fann  sector  each  year. 

Burtdna  Faao  loaea  an  amount  equal  to  10 
paioani  of  Us  per  rapHa  income  each  year. 

Tha  Wortd  Bank  eattTMdas  that  annual 
SMmI  loaaaa  of  market  goods  total  about  $1 
baton. 

Yal,  we  have  ttw  capablty  of  preventing 
and  aradfcaBng  Guinea  worm  dtoease.  The 
vvona  neann  urgarazaaon  nas  aoopteo  ins 
aa  Ms  Aral  aradtoalton  goal  since  the  success- 
liA  attack  on  smal  pox.  A  weN-coordinated 
aHort  invoMng  U.N.  heaNh  agencies,  host 
gwtammanta.  and  the  U.S.  Agency  for  Inter- 
naflonal  Development  could  provide  ttw  lead- 
araNpfor  such  a  global  campaign. 

Tha  Hunger  Committee  wH  soon  issue  a 
dataiad  sat  of  recommondationo  outlining  a 
poiMvo  Ida  tor  ttw  United  States  in  this  cam- 
paiga  Msana^tlo.  I  cal  to  ttw  attention  of  my 
a  WHO  fact  sheet,  published  in 
1986,  which  deacrlws  ttw  nature 
and  pnivenlton  of  Guinea  womi  dteease:  a 
scourge  to  davatapment  and  a  source  of 
wortd  Iwngar. 

Ovm*  Woan  DisKAsa 

Oolnea  woim— Alao  called  dracuncullasts— 
la  a  water-borne  parasitic  dlaeaae.  WHO  esti- 
matca  that  aome  5  to  10  million  caaes  of 
guinea  wotin  occur  annually,  distributed 
over  20  anb-Saharao  African  oountries  and 
Sonthcm  Asia.  In  some  African  viUages, 
over  half  of  the  adult  population  is  affected. 

Outnea  worm  Is  transmitted  entirely  by 
drinking  water.  The  cycle  of  disease  begins 
when  a  mature  female  worm,  living  in  the 
tlsBuea  o(  an  Infected  penon.  pierces  an  area 
of  sUn  irtiich  is  in  contact  with  contamlnat- 
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ed  water— usually  in  open  surface  sources 
such  as  stagnant  ponds  or  "step  wells". 

As  the  mature  worm  pierces  the  person's 
skin  It  causes  an  ulcer.  When  this  ulcer 
comes  in  contact  with  water.  It  discharges 
larvae  into  the  water.  These  larvae  then 
infect  a  microscopic  crustacean  named  Cy- 
clops. 

If  people  drink  water  contaminated  with 
the  i&f ected  cydops  they  liecome  Infected 
with  an  immature  form  of  the  parasite, 
which  grows  inside  the  t>ody  over  the  next 
twelve  months. 

Tha  disease  manifests  itself  when  thin 
worms,  each  two  to  three  feet  long,  emerge 
from  the  victim's  skin.  The  worms  usually 
come  out  from  the  foot  or  lower  leg,  but  can 
appear  on  any  part  of  the  body. 

Be<muse  the  worms  emerge  only  fractions 
of  an  inch  each  day,  and  cause  so  much  pain 
in  the  affected  part  of  the  body,  they  can 
cripide  people  for  several  weeks  or  longer. 
Ouinea  worm  Incapacitates  large  numbers 
of  f  amers  during  critical  periods  when  they 
shoukl  be  planting  or  harvesting  their 
crops.  It  reduces  agricultural  production 
and  ttie  self-sufficiency  of  affected  villages 
considerably. 

Guinea  worm  also  causes  children  to  miss 
school  for  several  weeks,  either  because 
they  themselves  are  too  cri];q>led  to  walk  or 
t>ecause  they  have  to  replace  a  crippled 
parent  on  the  family  farm. 

Victims  cannot  develop  any  immunity  to 
guinea-worm  and  there  Is  no  effective  treat- 
ment once  a  person  is  infected.  The  disease 
dies  out  after  a  year,  however,  if  the  cycle  of 
infection  is  broken. 

PBXvKirnoN  IS  POS8m.K 

The  International  Drinking  Water  Supply 
and  Sanitation  Decade  (1981-1990)  is  an  op- 
portimlty  to  eliminate  guinea-worm  from 
the  remaining  endemic  areas,  and  thus 
eradicate  it  from  the  glol>e.  Several  coun- 
tries, including  the  USSR  and  Iran,  have 
ellmioated  this  disesase  already. 

In  1980,  India  began  a  national  Ouinea 
Worm  Eradication  Programme.  Nigeria  held 
its  first  National  Conference  on  Ouinea 
Worm  Disease  In  Atarch  1985,  and  the 
World  Health  Organization  supported  the 
first  African  Regional  Worluhop  on  Dra- 
cunculiasis  at  Niamey,  Niger,  in  July  1986. 

Health  education  is  vlt&l  to  prevent 
guinea  worm.  In  Burkina  Faso,  health  edu- 
cation alone  reduced  prevalence  from  24 
percent  to  3.5  percent  in  one  village  and 
from  54  percent  to  8.4  percent  in  another 
village  in  one  year. 

Guinea  worm  can  be  completely  prevented 
by  boiling  all  drinking  water  or  filtering  it 
before  it  is  drunk. 

A  new  "wonder  filter"  has  been  developed 
for  this  purpose  through  research  carried 
out  in  Burkina  Faso  and  supported  in  part 
by  the  UNDP/World  Bank/WHO  Special 
Programme  for  Research  and  Training  In 
Tropical  Diseases. 

This  fUter  makes  use  of  a  fine-mesh  mon- 
ofilament nylon  gauze,  which  fUters  out 
even  the  smallest  cyclops  larvae  rapidly,  ef- 
fectively and  at  the  low  cost  of  about  80  US 
cents  per  filter.  Its  acceptability  is  now 
being  tested  among  the  fanners  of  Burkina 
Faso  and  in  some  parts  of  India. 

Another  effective  method  for  temporary 
conttol  of  guinea  worm  is  to  treat  all 
sources  of  drinking  water  with  Temephos 
(Abate)  every  six  weeks  during  and  just 
before  the  rainy  season,  wtiich  is  also  the 
season  for  guinea  worm  transmission.  Teme- 
phos is  a  very  safe  chemical  already  being 
widely  used  in  West  Africa  against  a  differ- 
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ent  infection,  river  blindness  (onchocercia- 
sis). 

The  best  long-term  solution  for  prevent- 
ing guinea  worm  is  to  provide  a  protected 
source  of  drinking  water  such  as  deep  wells 
or  piped  arater  supplies.  Piped  water  re- 
duced guinea  worm  incidence  from  over  60 
percent  to  sero  in  two  years  in  a  town  in  Ni- 
geria. 


SLAVE  LABOR  RESOLUTION 


HON.  FRANK  R.  WOLF 

or  vntonriA 
VS  THI  HOUSE  OF  RKPBKSEMTATIVBS 

Wednesday,  March  18. 1987 

Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  ask  my 
coileagues.  to  join  me  in  sending  a  strong 
message  to  ttw  PreskJent  askng  him  to  ex- 
press in  w^  and  actx>n  ttw  opposition  of  the 
United  Stales  to  the  forced  labor  polictes  of 
the  Soviet  Unton  by  enforcing  existing  United 
States  lawr  whk^h  prohibits  ttw  importation  of 
goods  made  by  enslaved  labor.  Today  I  am  in- 
troducing a  concurrent  resokJtton  to  express 
this  message  to  the  PresklenL 

Evklenca  from  key  law  enforcement  arxl  in- 
tetligenoe  agencies  illustrates  a  flagrant  disre- 
gard for  human  rigfits  in  ttw  Soviet  Union.  We 
must  not  aconcxracally  underwrite  such  a  vk>- 
latton  of  human  rigfits  by  provkling  a  market 
for  forced  labor-made  goods. 

Ttw  State  Department  in  its  1983  report  to 
Congress  confirms  ttiat  the  Soviet  Unkxi  has 
ttw  largest  forced  labor  system  in  ttw  worid. 
Forced  Ubor  is  used  to  produce  large 
anwunts  of  prirrwry  arxJ  manufactured  gcxxte. 

In  this  gystem  are  an  estimated  4  million 
prisorwrs  iti  1,100  camps,  10,000  of  wfiom  are 
potitKal  and  religkxjs  prisorwrs.  There  are 
separate  oamps  for  adults,  boys  aged  10  to 
18,  and  Momen  with  chiMren.  Men,  women, 
and  chikkBn  alike,  however,  are  forced  to 
produce  goods,  meeting  sometimes  outra- 
geous quotas  under  conditkxis  of  extrenw 
hardsfiip  witti  inadequate  food,  ctotfiing,  and 
medKal  care. 

BecausQ  of  the  harsh  penalties  inflKted,  tra- 
dittonal  forms  of  protest  are  not  an  optton  for 
ttwse  laborers.  A  camp  director  can  legally 
extend  a  prisorwr's  term  at  wtiim;  ttw  prison- 
ers have  no  recourse.  For  merely  falling  short 
of  ttwir  productton  quota,  ttwy  can  be  denied 
family  \^siling  privileges,  canteen  privileges, 
and  tw  moved  to  a  punishirwnt  cell,  acc(xding 
to  a  letter  by  ttw  late  poiitKal  prisoner  Anatoly 
Marchenko.  Breaking  equipment  is  one  way 
ttw  prisoners  have  attracted  ttw  attentxMi  of 
their  camp  directors.  M(xe  tragic  efforts  \n- 
clude  self  mutilatkxi  to  ease  ttw  extiaustive 
worktoad,  and  at  worst,  sunxie. 

From  ttw  Soviet  Unk>n,  we  receive  products 
such  as  tea,  wood  cabinets,  agriculture  imple- 
ments, electrical  motors,  and  various  mined 
mirwrals,  all  suspected  of  having  been  pro- 
duced t>y  forced  labor.  As  emigre  Nathan 
SfKtwrar^ky  asserts,  "It  is  diffkxjit  to  find  any- 
thing produced  in  ttw  Soviet  Ureon  ttwt  is  not 
somettow  conrwcted  to  forced  latx>r." 

We  have  eyewitness  testimony  and  reports 
from  our  own  govemrrwnt  ttwt  ttw  above 
Items  are  often  produced  using  slave  latxx. 
Sectton  307  of  ttw  1930  Tariff  Act  requires 
ttwt  we  have  reasonable  evidence  that  goods 
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are  a  product  of  forced  labor  before  we  can 
prevent  ttwir  entry.  I  submit  ttwt  this  evklence 
isavailabie. 

Production  of  goods  by  forced  labor  vtolates 
intemattorwtty  recognized  human  rights  agree- 
ments. The  Soviets,  however,  regularly  reiiy  (xi 
forced  latxx  to  improve  ttwir  economy.  Not 
only  is  forced  latxx  used  to  create  manufac- 
tured goods,  but  ttwre  is  a  predk:tat>le  pattern 
of  crirrw  crackdown  prececing  implementation 
of  large  consttuction  protects  to  secure  more 
slave  laborers  in  ttw  Soviet  force.  Often  ttw 
offkaals  will  irwtitute  corrective  labor  as  purv 
istVTwnt,  vyhere  ttw  accused  will  report  to  an 
aasigrwd  place  to  work  daily,  receive  a  cut  in 
pay,  and  live  '«\  off-camp  premises.  "When  au- 
ttxxities  need  convk:t  latxx  ttwy  expect  ttw  ju- 
(tdal  system  to  supply  it,"  ttw  State  Depart- 
ment c(xifirms. 

Ttw  Soviet  Uraon  rray  feel  free  to  vnlate 
interrwtkxwl  agreements;  irxleed,  slave  latxx 
is  aUowed  for  in  ttwir  constitution.  However, 
ttw  United  States  must  uphokJ  our  own  law. 
We  rwed  to  examirw  our  trade  policies  with 
ttw  Soviet  Uraon,  and  do  wtwt  we  can  to  re- 
strain this  vnlation  of  human  rights. 

In  the  past,  there  has  been  overwtwiming 
congressnnal  support  for  U.S.  Government 
enforcement  of  section  307  of  ttw  1930  Tariff 
Act  Lef  s  serxl  ttiis  message  again:  ttwt  we 
expect  our  Government  to  uphoM  ttw  law, 
and  stop  entry  of  gocxls  into  (xir  country  pro- 
duced tjy  enslaved  labor. 
SicnoN-BT-Sicnoii  Analysis:  Slavs  Labok 
RasoLunoH 

This  resolution  calls  upon  the  President 
to  express  to  the  Soviet  Union  by  every 
means  possible  United  States  opposition  to 
the  U.S.SJl.'s  slave  labor  policies. 

The  1983  State  Departaient  report  on 
forced  labor  in  the  U.S.SJI.,  the  CIA  list  of 
items  produced  by  forced  lal>or,  and  the 
International  Commission  on  Human 
Rights  conclusions  are  dted.  all  conforming 
the  Soviet  use  of  slave  labor  for  all  types  of 
production. 

Past  congressloiuU  effort  to  persuade  the 
President  to  express  opposition  to  the 
forced  labor  tx>llcle8  is  noted,  as  is  the  exist- 
ed law  that  prohibits  importation  of  prod- 
ucts made  by  slave  labor. 

In  addition  to  the  request  to  express  in 
the  firmest  terms  possible  the  strong  moral 
opposition  of  the  U.S.  to  the  slave  labor 
policies  of  the  Soviet  Union,  the  President  is 
asked  to  instruct  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury to  enforce  Section  1307  of  Title  19, 
United  SUtes  Code. 

H.  CoH.  Rxs.  S3 

Whereas  in  its  February  1983  report  to 
the  Congress  on  forced  labor  in  the  Union 
of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  confirmed  that  Soviet  forced 
lalx>r  is  used  "to  produce  large  amounts  of 
primary  and  manufactured  goods  for  Iwth 
domestic  and  Western  export  markets",  and 
that  such  lalmr  is  used  as  an  integral  part  of 
Soviet  national  economy; 

Whereas  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency 
tias  complied  a  list  of  over  three  dozen  prod- 
ucts made  by  Soviet  forced  lal>or  and  im- 
ported by  the  United  States,  and  that  items 
on  the  Septemlier  27,  1983,  list  include 
chemicals,  gold,  uranium,  aluminum,  wcxxl 
products,  and  glassware: 

Whereas  the  International  Commission  on 
Human  Rights  has  concluded  that  the 
Soviet  Union  "continues  the  deplorable 
practice  of  forced  labor  in  manufacturing 
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and  construction  projects"  and  that  prison- 
ers "are  forced  to  work  under  conditions  of 
extreme  hardship  including  malnutrition, 
inadequate  shelter  and  clothing,  and  severe 
discipline"; 

Whereas  the  Congress  Is  on  record  as  op- 
posing forced  labor,  having  enacted  a  prohi- 
bition (which  has  lieen  codified  in  section 
1307  of  UUe  19,  United  States  Code)  on  the 
importation  of  goods  made  with  such  latwr 
and  having  passed  in  the  Ninety-eighth 
Congress  by  unanimous  vote  a  resolution 
calling  such  practices  morally  reprehensible 
and  calling  upon  the  President  to  express  to 
the  Soviet  UiUon  the  opposition  of  the 
United  States  to  such  policies: 

Whereas  the  prohibition  enacted  by  the 
Congress  declares  that  "goods,  wares,  arti- 
cles, and  merchandise  mined,  produced,  or 
manufactured  whoUy  or  in  part  in  any  for- 
eign country  by  convict  labor  or /and  forced 
latxir  or /and  indenttu^  lalx>r  imder  penal 
sanctions  shall  not  l>e  entitled  to  entry  at 
any  of  the  ports  of  the  United  States,  and 
the  Imtwrtation  thereof  is  hereby  prohibit- 
ed". 

Whereas  there  is  ample  knowledge  of  the 
Soviet  forced  labor  system  to  require  en- 
forcement of  the  prohibition  codified  in  sec- 
tion 1307  of  UUe  19,  United  SUtes  Code; 

Whereas  the  delay  in  enforcing  the  law 
brings  into  quesUon  the  commitment  of  the 
United  States  to  protest  the  inhumane 
treatment  of  prisoners  in  the  Soviet  Gulag, 
an  estimated  ten  thousand  of  whom  are  po- 
llUcal  and  religious  prisoners  according  to 
the  Department  of  State:  Now,  therefore,  l)e 
it 

RuUved  by  the  House  of  Repreaentativea 
(the  Senate  concurrintJ.  That  it  is  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that  the  President  should 
express  to  the  Soviet  Union  in  the  firmest 
possible  terms  the  strong  moral  opposiUon 
of  the  United  States  to  the  slave  labor  poli- 
cies of  the  Soviet  Union  by  every  means  pas- 
sible, including  refusing  to  permit  the  im- 
portaUon  into  the  United  States  of  any 
products  made  in  whole  or  in  part  by  such 
lalx>r. 

Sac.  2.  The  President  is  hereby  requested 
to  instruct  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to 
end  the  delay  In  enforcing  secUon  1307  of 
UUe  19,  United  SUtes  Code. 


NATIONAL  HISTORICALLY 
BLACK  COLLEQES  WEEK 


HON.  FLOYD  SPENCE 

or  soim  CAXOLXRA 

nr  THZ  HOUSE  OF  RKPRXSKHTATITES 

Wednesday,  March  18. 1987 

Mr  SPENCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today  intro- 
ducing a  House  joint  resolution  to  auttwrize 
arxl  request  ttw  Presklent  to  desigrwte  the 
week  of  September  21,  1987,  ttvough  Sep- 
tember 27,  1987,  as  "National  Historically 
Black  Colleges  Week."  Joining  me  in  auttxx- 
irtg  ttiis  legislatkxi  are  111  origirwl  coap(xv 
sors.  This  large  rxjmber  of  origirwl  owporv 
sors,  dearly  indnates  ttw  broad  support  whk:h 
e)(i8ts,  on  both  skies  of  ttw  aisle,  fcx  passage 
of  ttm  resokjtton.  I  am  pleased  ttwt  so  nrwny 
of  my  colleagues  have  recognized  ttw  merits 
of  horxxing  ttwse  firw  institutions  of  higher 
learning. 

It  is  my  distirxrt  privilege,  Mr.  Speaker,  to 
offer  ttxs  legislation  to  cxxnnwnKxate  ttw  «n- 
portant  role  whk^  our  historically  black  col- 
leges have  played  in  provkling  a  high  standard 
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of  education  fcx  a  large  portion  of  our  Nation's 
black  population.  CoHacttvaly,  hundreds  of 
ttwusands  of  black  Airwricana  have  received 
ttwir  postsecondary  educations  at  ttw  101  his- 
torically black  colleges  and  univeraities  in  ttw 
United  States.  I  am  proud  to  aay  ttwt  abc  of 
ttwse  institutions  are  kx»ted  in  the  State  of 
Soutti  Carolina.  Furthermore,  five  of  ttwae  six 
great  schools;  namely,  Allen  Univeraity,  Berw- 
dkrt  College,  Claflin  College,  Soutti  Caroina 
State  College,  and  Voorfwes  College,  w«  to- 
cated  in  ttw  congresatonal  dMrict  whk:h  t 
have  ttw  honor  to  represent  The  ottwr  irwlttu- 
tion,  Morris  College,  ia  tocated  in  ttw  dMtot 
whKh  is  represented  by  my  coHoaguo.  Mr. 
Spratt,  wfw  is  also  supporting  ttiis  measure. 
Ttwse  six  scfKX)la  have  proven  themsetves  to 
be  a  vital  component  of  the  higtwr  education 
system  of  Soutti  Carolina,  in  ttwt  ttwy  have  a 
kxig  and  dntinguistwd  history  of  pro^dkig  ttw 
training  which  is  required  for  productive  par- 
ticipation in  our  rapkty  changing  society. 

Mr.  Speaker,  recent  statistics  irxicate  ttwt 
our  Nation's  historicafly  Mack  ooHeges  arxl 
universities  have  graduated  60  percent  of  the 
black  pharmacists  in  ttw  United  States,  40 
penwnt  of  ttw  black  attorneys,  50  percent  of 
ttw  black  engineers,  75  percent  of  ttw  black 
military  offkwrs,  and  80  percent  of  ttw  black 
judkaary.  This  is  a  most  impressive  contrtxi- 
tion  to  the  educational  needs  of  our  Nation. 

Ttvough  ttw  passage  of  this  resokition.  Mr. 
Speaker,  (Congress  can  reaffirm  its  support  for 
historically  black  irwtitutions  of  higher  leamkig, 
and  appropriately  recognize  ttwir  important 
role  in  American  society.  I  took  forward  to 
working  witti  nrry  colleagues  on  ttxs  legislation, 
and  I  ask  urwnimous  cofwent  ttwt  a  copy  of 
this  joint  resokjtion  appear  as  an  extenaton  of 
my  remarlcs.  Ttwnk  you. 

HJ.  Ras.  Its 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled. 

To  designate  the  period  cranmencing  Sep- 
teml>er  21,  1987,  and  ending  on  September 
27.  1987.  as  "NaUonal  HistoTlcaUy  Black 
Colleges  Week". 

Whereas  there  are  101  Historically  Black 
Colleges  and  UniversiUes  in  the  United 
SUtes; 

Whereas  such  colleges  and  unlverslUes 
provide  the  quality  educaUon  so  essential  to 
full  partidpaUon  in  a  complex,  highly  tech- 
nological society; 

Whereas  l>lack  colleges  and  unlverslUes 
have  a  rich  heritage  and  have  played  a 
prominent  role  in  American  history; 

Whereas  such  InsUtuUons  have  allowed 
many  underprivileged  students  to  attain 
their  full  potential  through  higher  educa- 
tion; and 

Whereas  the  achievements  and  goals  of 
the  Historically  Black  Colleges  an  deserv- 
ing of  luitional  recogniUon:  Now,  therefore, 
belt 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  Repre- 
sentcMves  of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congreu  assembled.  That  the  peri(xl  com- 
mencing Septeml>er  21,  1987,  and  ending  on 
Septeml>er  27,  1987,  Is  designated  as  "Na- 
tional Historically  Black  CoUeges  Week" 
and  the  President  of  the  United  States  Is 
authorised  and  requested  to  issue  a  proda- 
maUon  calling  upon  the  people  of  the 
United  SUtes  and  interested  groups  to  ol>- 
serve  such  week  with  appropriate  cetemon- 
ies,  activiUes,  and  programs,  thereby  demon- 
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ijiiilin  iiuMMt  ftar  Rtatnrteallv  Black  Col-     irme*^i    It  ia  wani  cfiflinA  In  (tow^vi  a  M^id       inLSTVATS! 
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AmrrWTSTRATOR      OF 
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Youth    and    Families.    "Abused   Children    In       According  to  the  study*  a  csAeworker  at    underground  economy   relievina  the  Govem- 


tmnf^ftt  for  Hlitortally  Black  Col- 
aad  UBlf«ntttaa  in  the  United  States. 


rnrurnxtrs  LUNO  DISEASE  RE- 
SEARCH NEEDS  GREATER  EM- 
PHASIS 
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tractad.  It  is  very  dmcult  to  develop  a  solid, 
roMaUe  program  w«tti  such  "fits  and  starts"  at 
the  Faderallevei. 

To4ay  there  are  eight  centers  tenuoueiy 
hangkig  on  with  a  Federal  commitment  of  S2 
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ELEVATE  ADMINISTRATOR  OF 
VETERANS'  AFFAIRS  TO  THE 
CABINET 


HON.  DOUG  WALGREN 

OVIBOnTLTAnA 
XK  TR>  BOimi  or  aVBlBBfTATIVCS 

WtdnMdav.  Marth  18. 1987 
Mr.  WALQREN.  I*.  Speaker,  today  I  am  in- 
feoduokig  iagUMion  to  focus  Federal  ra- 
on  paclaWr  puknonary  research, 
and  aamfcea.  This  M  wouM  remove 
ttw  padakte  pulmonary  oenlars  program  from 
Iheoiaianl  MaSsmal  «td  CMd  Heeith  Bkick 
Grant  Rrognn  and  wouU  create  a  program  of 
•saialvioa  to  oamars  spedaMng  in  pedMtric 
pdnonaiy  raaeaiGh,  dnical  training,  and 
modal  aantoea  and  tpaatonent  The  purpoee  of 
tWa  Mils  to  racogntee  that  ttw  amount  of  res- 
I  la  ao  great  that  it  shouM  tw  ad- 
and  not  as  part  of  cancer 
btocfc  grant. 

TME  TOU.  OF  CMUMBCS  UJNG  DISEASE 

The  incUanoe  of  chldran's  respiratory  d»- 
SMS  Is  shockk«.  Moat  of  the  dUbiities  and 
daatfta  among  chUren  are  tfie  result  of  respi- 
nioiy  dtaaaaaL  On»4hinl  of  the  infants  who 
dto  in  the  Irst  year  of  He  are  victims  of  respi- 
Some  ei^erts  say  ttiat  Sudden 
Syndnxne,  whk:h  accounts  for 
StOOO  daaHiB  a  year,  may  be  due  to  abnor- 
msMsaki  the  confeol  of  breattiirtg.  Pulmonary 
dtoeaae  cauawa  more  Iwspiiafaation,  more 
tfena  loat  koni  achool,  and  more  dteruption  of 
fsmly  acMhr  than  any  other  Inesa— 18  per- 
cent of  al  chldren— 12.2  mWorv— suffer  from 
chronic  rsspiratory  condHions.  Pedutric 
arihma  coats  the  country  $810  mHion  in  med- 
ical bMs  each  year.  Respkatory  dtoease  ac- 
oouMs  for  over  half  of  aH  acute  iHness  among 


There  is  ia  gro<rtng  avidenoe  that  premature 
binh,  childhood  respkatory  infections,  arKJ  ttie 
ei^XMure  of  chldren  to  poiutants  contnbutee 
to  the  deweiopment  of  adult  lung  disease. 
Lung  dtoeasoB  now  account  for  more  than  20 
percent  of  al  phyaidan  contacts  and  account 
for  more  loet  workdays  ttian  any  other  catego- 
ry of  Mneee. 

ki  the  IMCs.  Congrees  estabkshed  the  Pe- 
dtakic  Puknonary  Centers  Program,  to  in- 
crsasa  the  aupply  of  trakted  pedMric  lung 
spedalats  end  provide  a  network  of  facilities 
coveikig  a  ful  range  of  pulmonary  services  for 
chMan.  Because  of  authorization  changes 
over  the  years,  and  upe  end  downs  in  furximg, 
ttM  Migkwi  goals  have  not  lieen  realized.  In 
1961,  pedtokifc  puknonery  centers  were  folded 
into  the  malsmal  and  child  health  services 
btock  grant  in  the  Omnlxje  Budget  Reconcilia- 
tton  Act— a  move  I  dM  not  support  Under  cur- 
rant Inv,  the  Secralary  of  Health  and  Human 
Servioee  is  auttwrized  to  use  10  percent  to  15 
paioant  of  the  total  amount  for  the  btock  grant 
tar  programs  of  regional  or  national  signift- 
cance.  PadMnc  puknoneiy  centers  are  one 
such  program,  but  must  compete  with  many 
other  woniMMto  needs.  In  addition,  the  exist- 
ing oenlara  have  found  fundtog  in  recent  years 
to  be  unoeitaki  and  the  fundkig  process  pro- 


In  tw  $200  button  Federal  deficit  dknato  of 
today  it  is  difficult  to  promote  increased  fund- 
ing A}r  anythtog.  But  in  health  research  and 
hMltfi  care,  we  know  investmerrt  of  publk: 
funda  pays  for  itself  several  tkne  over  in  the 
immedhite  future.  There  is  really  no  reaeona- 
bto  dsfenee  of  an  admkiistratton  budget  that 
increases  military  R&D  by  18  percent  and  cuts 
healtk  rosoarch  i>y  10  percent 

What  we  do  not  spend  in  preventkig  dis- 
eeae.  we  wiU  spend  in  "correcting"  aiKl  curing 
daewes,  wtiich  costs  government  and  society 
more. 

It  is  dear  ttiat  ttw  more  we  know  about  hmg 
dhiooaos  and  ttie  better  we  can  treat  them, 
ttie  healthier  our  people  will  be  and  the  less 
tax  revenue  wHI  be  required  to  be  committed 
to  health  care  "entitlement"  programs  in  ttie 
future. 

I  urge  my  oolleegues  to  join  with  me  in  sup- 
port Of  this  legislation. 


HOMER  F.  BRIGOS:  EDUCATOR. 
LEADER.  FUIEND 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

OPCAUFORiriA 

IV  THE  HOUSE  OF  RZPRESENTATIVXS 
Wednesday,  March  18.  1987 

Mr.  BROWN  of  CaHfomia.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
wanted  to  share  with  my  colleagues  today  the 
story  of  a  very  special  educator  in  my  district, 
Mr.  Homer  F.  Briggs. 

Mr.  Briggs  first  came  to  ttie  Ontario-Mont- 
dair  School  District  as  a  student  at  Central 
School  in  1921.  He  became  ttie  first  male  ele- 
mentary sdiooiteacher  In  ttie  Ontario-Mont- 
dair  Sctiool  District  wtien  tie  started  teadiing 
sixth  grade  at  Eudid  Sdiool  in  1935.  He  was 
sut>sequently  appointed  teaching  principal  of 
Grove  Sctiool  in  1939  and  principal  of  Vina 
Danic  Sdiool  in  1940.  He  became  assistant 
superintendent  for  business  in  the  Ontario- 
Montolair  School  District  in  1947,  and  began 
tiis  record  of  21  years  as  district  superintend- 
ent in  1951. 

Diting  his  retirement.  Homer  turned  ttie 
focus  of  his  efforts  toward  dty  government, 
and  was  elected  to  three  terms  as  an  Ontario 
city  coundlman.  He  also  continued  with  his 
other  myriad  interests;  he  was  selected  as 
Lion  of  the  Year  and  installed  in  the  San  Ber- 
nardkio  County  Educators  Hall  of  Fame. 
Homer  was  a  feature  speaker  at  ttie  district 
centennial  in  May  1985.  He  tokj  us  ttien: 
"Thtf  s  what  if  s  all  about— doing  things  for 
kkte— for  people." 

WUi  Homer's  death  on  November  28,  1986, 
our  community  k)St  a  great  leader  and  a  de- 
voted fiiend. 

On  March  5,  1987,  the  Ontario-Montciair 
School  District  honored  Homer  by  naming  the 
admkiistration  buitoing  at  950  West  "D"  Street 
in  Ontarto  ttie  hlomer  F.  Briggs  Education 
Center.  I  want  to  join  my  friends  in  ttie  Ontar- 
k>-Montdair  School  District  in  saluting  a  great 
eduoator,  Homer  F.  Briggs. 


HON.  GERALD  B.H.  SOLOMON 

OP  mW  TORK 
nr  TH>  HOUSK  OF  RKFRXSKirTATIVKS 

W0dne*day,  March  18. 1987 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  legislation 
I  am  introdudng  today  wouM  give  better  rep- 
resentation to  the  over  28  milHon  veterans  in 
our  country.  Ttie  legislation  wouM  elevate  ttie 
position  of  ttie  Admkiistrator  of  Veterans'  Af- 
faks  to  Cabkiet  level  and  elevate  ttie  Veter- 
ans' Admiaistration  to  a  Federal  deperbnent 

Every  ntejor  veterans  organizatton  in  this 
country  has  made  ttiis  issue  one  of  ttiek  top 
priorities  for  ttie  lOOtti  Congress  and  1  ask  all 
my  colleagues  to  joki  in  supporting  this  biparti- 
san effort  There  is  no  cost  to  ttie  U.S.  Treas- 
ury. 

Ttie  Veterans'  Administration  ranks  second 
only  to  ttie  Department  of  Defense  in  number 
of  personnel  with  over  244,000  and  it  has  a 
budget  of  over  $28  billton. 

The  Veterans'  Admkiisbation  administers 
the  largest  health  care  system  in  the  free 
world,  enptoying  over  12,000  doctors  and 
more  ttian  30,000  nurses. 

Ttie  Veterans'  AdministoBtion  Compensation 
and  Pension  Program  allocates  in  excess  of 
$14  tiiHton  each  year  to  disatiled  veterans  and 
ttiek  dependents. 

The  Veterans'  Administiation  G.I.  Loan  Pro- 
gram is  one  of  ttie  largest  tiousing  activities  in 
ttie  Federal  Government  and  its  G.I.  Educa- 
tion Progrtm  interacts  with  vktually  every  col- 
lege and  trakwig  institution  in  ttie  country. 

Ttie  Vetarans'  Administration,  now  an  inde- 
pendent agency,  is  larger  ttian  any  one  of  ttie 
Departineats  of  Stete,  Interior,  Labor,  Com- 
merce, Transportation,  Energy  and  Justice. 

As  ttie  flanking  member  of  ttie  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs Committee  I  am  proud  to  introduce  ttiis 
legislation  to  honor  and  t>enefit  all  veterans.  If 
you  agree  ttiat  Amertoa's  veterans  have 
earned  ttie  right  to  be  heard  at  ttie  higtiest 
levels  of  ttie  American  Government  please 
join  in  supporting  this  important  veterans'  leg- 
islation. 


CHILD  ABUSE  AND  NEGLECT 
RATE  HIGH  FOR  HOMELESS 
CHILDREN 


HON.  GEORGE  MILLER 

I  OFCAIIFOIunA 

nr  THB  Honsx  of  reprxsentattvbs 
Wtdnesday.  March  18.  1987 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Califomia.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
wish  to  bfkig  to  ttie  attention  of  my  colleagues 
a  recent  study  conducted  t>y  Traveler's  Aid 
Intematioaal  ttiat  was  released  yesterday  by 
the  Chikj  Welfare  League  of  America.  Travel- 
er's Aid  studted  transient  homeless  families  in 
eight  cities  and  found  ttiat  ttie  diikken  are 
more  likely  to  be  neglected  and  abused,  tie 
alisent  fitim  schod,  or  be  committed  to  foster 
care,  ttian  cNklren  in  the  general  population. 

This  study  supplements  ttie  conduston  of  a 
report  by  ttie  Select  Committee  on  Ctukken, 
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Youth  and  Families,  "Atxjsed  Chikken  In 
America:  Victims  of  Official  Negled":  chikl 
atxise  and  diikj  negled  increased  nationwkle 
approximately  55  percent  from  1981-85. 

In  addition  ttie  seled  committee  recantty 
heard  testimony  ttiat  vtolence,  neglect,  and 
chiM  atxise  are  common  experiences  for  ttie 
increasingly  numerous  homeless  diikken  and 
families. 

I  urge  my  cdleagues  to  read  ttie  Washing- 
ton Post  article  wtvch  summarizes  ttie  findings 
of  the  new  Traveler's  Aid  study. 

Child  Nbguct  Rate  High  for  Homeless 
(By  Patrice  Oaines-Carter) 

Cliildren  who  are  memliers  of  homeless 
families  are  more  likely  to  lie  neglected  and 
abused.  l>e  al»ent  from  achool  or  end  up  in 
foster  care  tlian  cliildren  in  the  general  pop- 
ulation, according  to  a  study  released  yes- 
terday by  the  Child  Welfare  League  of 
America. 

"Homelessness  is  a  children's  problem." 
said  David  S.  Liederman.  the  group's  execu- 
tive director,  spealdng  at  a  news  conference 
at  the  Washington  Hilton,  where  the  league 
is  meeting  this  week. 

The  study  of  transient  families  and  single 
people,  conducted  by  Traveler's  Aid  Interna- 
tional in  eight  cities.  Including  the  District 
of  Columbia,  found  tliat  43  percent  of  the 
traveling  school-age  cliildren  were  not  in 
school.  The  average  age  of  homeless  chil- 
dren was  6;  the  average  age  of  the  mothers 
was  29  and  of  the  fathers  34. 

Social  workers  suspect  abuse  in  10  percent 
of  cliildren  on  the  road,  which  they  say  may 
l>e  ttiree  times  the  national  rate.  The  foster 
care  rate  of  cliildren  left  t>ehind  by  families 
and  singles  was  three  to  six  times  higher 
than  that  of  the  general  population.  The 
most  common  reason  given  for  homelessness 
was  loss  of  job,  the  survey  found. 

The  survey,  a  pilot  for  a  national  effort, 
was  conducted  at  Traveler's  Aid  sites  In  the 
District:  Tampa.  Fla.:  Detroit:  Milwaukee; 
Salt  Lake  City;  San  Francisco,  and  Houston. 
In  the  District,  most  people  interviewed 
were  adults  traveling  alone,  but  most  of 
them  had  children  staying  elsewhere,  said 
Penelope  L.  Maza,  the  welfare  league's  di- 
rector of  research. 

Social  workers  interviewed  404  homeless 
adults  traveling  alone  and  163  homeless 
families  traveling  with  331  children.  The 
adults  who  were  traveling  alone  had  103 
children  staying  elsewhere,  including  in 
foster  crire.  The  survey  found  that  for  every 
10  homeless  adults  interviewed,  eight  chil- 
dren were  affected. 

"There  were  families  and  people  still 
trying  to  improve  their  quality  of  life,"  said 
Liederman,  who  called  the  school  delinquen- 
cy figure  "a  staggering  percentage." 

Traveler's  Aid  stations  across  the  country 
are  seeing  increases  in  the  numbers  of 
homeless  families,  said  Judy  A.  Hall,  execu- 
tive director  of  Traveler's  Aid  International, 
who  called  their  clients  "the  hidden  home- 
less" who  travel  from  one  area  to  another 
seeking  Jobs  and  housing. 

"We're  talking  about  families  who  were 
self-supporting,  who  have  lost  everything 
and  are  still  seeking  the  American  dream," 
said  Hall.  "The  average  American  worker 
today  is  just  two  paychecks  away  from 
t>elng  in  the  same  predicament  as  these  fam- 
ilies." 

"These  are  very  little  children  subjected 
to  stress  in  their  formative  years,  children 
whose  development  may  have  l>een  hin- 
dered by  homelessness,"  she  said. 
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According  to  the  study,  a  caseworker  at 
one  agency  oliserved  ctilldren  wlio  were  in  a 
family  that  tiad  lived  in  a  car  for  six  weeks, 
en  route  from  the  BUdwest  to  the  Southeast 
in  search  of  jolM.  The  13-month-old  looked 
bewildered  when  given  toys  to  play  with  on 
the  floor. 

IJederman  said  that  as  many  as  400,000 
children  across  the  country  may  have  a 
homeless  parent  or  lie  homeless  themselves. 


HJl.  110:  EXCLUDE  TIPS  PROM 
GROSS  INCOME 


HON.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE 

OP  ILLmOIS 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  18, 1987 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  intitxiuced 
legislation,  H.R.  110,  addressing  ttie  horren- 
dous administrative  mess  caused  by  ttie 
present  taxation  of  tips.  The  b^atment  of  tips 
under  our  Federal  Income  tax  is  a  source  of 
agony  for  botti  taxpayers  and  tax  collectors. 
Alttiough  a  tip  is  a  vduntary  and  gratuitous 
gift,  current  law  requires  it  to  be  reported  as 
part  of  ttie  gross  income  of  ttie  redptent  Ttie 
administration  proposes  to  take  this  one  step 
furttier.  It  has  induded  in  Its  fiscal  year  1988 
txxiget  a  proposal  to  require  employers  to  pay 
Social  Security  emptoyer  taxes  on  the  full 
amount  of  wages  and  cash  tips  wtiich  emptoy- 
ees  report  ttiey  receive. 

Ttie  law  requiring  tax  on  ttiese  vduntary 
gifts  has  created  a  never-ending  administra- 
tive nightmare.  The  proposed  expanskxi  of 
the  RCA  wittitiokJing  requirement  woukj  oblige 
empkjyers  to  withhokj  money  whk:h  ttie  em- 
ptoyer never  receives.  The  current  reporting 
and  filing  requirements  for  tip  income  are  al- 
ready overwtieiming  small  businesses.  It  is 
economk»lly  impossitile  for  an  emptoyer  to 
ad  as  a  surrogate  auditor— attempting  to 
record  and  force  tax  payment  on  small  tip 
amounts  colleded  daily  by  employees.  I  urge 
my  cdleagues  to  support  H.R.  11 0  so  ttiat  we 
might  put  an  end  to  this  needless  paperwork 
burden  levied  on  those  wtio  can  least  afford  it 
and  Ixing  some  simplk:ity  to  ttie  Tax  Code. 

Since  1954,  the  Internal  Revenue  Sennce 
has  been  increasingly  burdened  with  an  unre- 
alistic legal  requirement  Wary  of  massive  tax 
avoidance,  due  to  tlie  failure  of  many  workers 
to  report  ttieir  tip  Income,  the  IRS  is  spurred 
to  delve  further  and  further  into  the  personal 
records  of  taxpaying  employers  and  employ- 
ees. Ttie  result  is  a  poorly  administered  tax, 
inviting  encroachment  into  ttie  private  lives  of 
citizens,  taxpayer  nonconformance,  and  hos- 
tile resentment  of  our  tax  reporting  system. 

Most  of  us  realize  that  ttie  tax  on  tips  is  ad- 
ministratively impossible  to  proctor  and  col- 
lect A  congresstonal  mandate  was  made 
wtik:h  coukj  not  tie  fulfilled,  rendering  ttie  law 
an  hypocrisy.  Because  compliance  cost  Is 
econonncally  protiitxtive,  ttie  law-at>kling  em- 
ptoyer cannot  be  effectively  law-abkjing.  This 
paradox  forces  honest  men  and  women  out- 
stoe  of  ttie  law,  while  simultaneously  decreas- 
ing ttie  credibility  and  force  of  law.  The  result 
has  been  a  tiroadening  of  ttie  noncriminal  un- 
derground economy,  estimated  to  be  as  great 
as  $500  billton  In  1984.  Enactment  of  ttiis  bill 
woukJ  account  for  a  significant  portion  of  ttie 
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underground  economy,  relievkig  ttie  Govern- 
ment's frustoation  over  tax  avoklance. 

Tip  income  shouM  not  be  consktered  equal 
to  a  salary  earned  income.  Salary  income  is 
secure,  consistent  and  comradually  guaran- 
teed. Tips  are  voluntary,  gratuitous,  and  sub- 
ject to  ttie  sole  discretion  of  ttie  customer. 
Those  emptoyees  receiving  tt>em  lack  certain- 
ty and  security  in  ttier  take  home  pay  which 
fiuduates  on  a  daily  basis.  Providing  ttiem 
with  a  tax  benefit  compensates  for  this  inse- 
curity, so  as  to  equalize  ttiek  position  witti  the 
secure  wage  earner.  Removkig  tips  fiwn 
gross  income  is  anottier  pro-labor  proposal 
targeted  at  ttie  "Httte  guy."  Cab  drivers,  bar- 
tenders, bellhops,  waitivsses,  porters,  and 
ottiers  cdlecting  tips,  wouto  have  tax  free 
cash  availatile  for  savings  and  investment 
While  workers  wtio  fail  to  report  ttiek  tip 
Income  are  forced  to  spend  ttie  money  on 
consumption,  rather  ttian  stiow  unreported  ad- 
ditions to  ttieir  income,  tax  free  tips  wouM 
alk>w  workers  to  save  and  invest  this  money 
without  fear  of  IRS  investigations. 

In  addition,  ttiis  legislation  wouto  provide 
greater  efficiency  to  ttie  Tax  Code.  The  serv- 
k»  industry  as  a  whde  wouki  Improve  If  tips 
were  given  tax  fi-ee  status.  Tax  Hee  tips  wouU 
provkie  an  important  incentive  to  woricers  and 
woukI  enhance  the  quality  of  work  in  ttie  serv- 
k:e  Industry.  Ttie  minimum  wage  laws  wodd 
be  unaffeded  by  ttiis  bill,  and  emptoyers 
woukJ  still  tie  In  compliance  with  ttie  law. 

Excluding  tips  from  gross  income  wouM 
simplify  ttie  Tax  Code  during  a  period  when 
ttie  public  is  still  wondering  wtiere  to  find  the 
simplk:ity  wtitoh  is  claimed  to  exist  somewtiere 
in  ttie  voluminous  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1986. 
H.R.  110  wouki  eliminate  much  of  ttie  compli- 
ance and  administo-ative  difficulties,  ease  the 
frustration  over  ttie  growing  underground 
economy,  promote  tax  equity  and  provkle  im- 
portant tax  benefits  to  ttie  fourxlation  of  our 
latxx  class.  I  urge  Mentoers  to  consider  ttie 
publK's  call  for  tax  simplification,  tax  fairness, 
and  tax  efficiency,  and  support  ttie  exduston 
H.R.  110. 


THE  PANAMA  CANAL  INTEREST 
ACT  OF  1987 


HON.  JACK  FIELDS 

or  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  18.  1987 

Mr.  FIELDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today  inbt>- 
dudng  a  t>ill  to  furttier  resolve  a  protilem  in 
Publk:  Law  96-70  dealing  with  the  payment  of 
interest  on  ttie  U.S.  investment  in  ttie  Panama 
Canal. 

As  some  of  my  colleagues  may  recall,  in  the 
last  Congress  we  adopted  and  ttie  Prestoent 
signed  Into  law  a  bHI.  H.R.  664  (Public  Law 
99-195),  whrch  directed  ttiat  ttie  interest  pay- 
ment on  our  original  investinent  in  ttie 
Panama  Canal  be  pato  direcUy  into  ttie  gener- 
al fund  of  ttie  U.S.  Treasury  and  not  ttie 
Panama  Canal  Commisston  Fund. 

This  proposal  was  necessary  t>ecause  of 
some  amktiguous  language  contained  wittiin 
ttie  Panama  Canal  Act  of  1979  vvtuch  caused 
ttie  diverston  of  some  $62  millton  in  U.S.  tax- 
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payar  fUidi  batwaan  October  l,  1979.  and 
91  ions 
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to  Thkd  Worid,"  highlights  ttie  Soviet  Unton's 
DOiition  as  ttie  No.  1  suixilier  of  arms  to  ttie 
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so  l)ecause  we  had  only  one  serious  rival, 
and  even  over  that  rival,  our  superiority  was 
immense.  Now,  we  liave  to  play  on  a  much 
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Mr.  John,  who  was  nomkiated  for  SmaH 
Bustoess  Person  of  ttie  Yev  by  ttie  WMama- 
port  PA,  SCORE  chaoter  fSennoe  Cnm  of 
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paytr  fundi  lMl«*Mn  October  1,  1979.  and 
DMwntarSI.  1905. 

WMa  KR.  664  oouM  hav*  simply  trens- 
twrad  llw  S82  mHon  and  aH  futura  intersst 
paynwnii  to  0w  U.S.  TraMury.  the  bill  was 
drallad  ao  that  R  affactad  only  prospective  in- 


Aa  ttw  auttwr  of  tNa  lagisiation,  I  chose  not 
to  aaak  a  tranafar  of  the  previously  deposited 
nnJa  bacauaa  thay  ware  needed  by  the 
Panama  Canal  Commiaaion  in  order  to  avoid  a 
aarioua  caah-flow  shortage  at  the  beginning  of 


Wilt  the  prQblam  of  all  future  interest  pay- 
ments now  raaoNed.  the  key  remaining  issue 
invotvea  the  level  of  our  Investment  in  tt>e 
canii  upon  which  our  Jnterest  payments  are  to 
ba  caioMad. 

The  bit  I  am  proposing  today  would  raise 
the  prfndpal  on  our  investment  In  the  canal  to 
the  level  where  K  should  have  been  had  no  in- 
tareat  funds  been  diverted  in  the  pasL 

VMIh  the  enactment  of  this  legislation,  the 
Depertment  of  the  Treasury  would  be  author- 
ized to  add  the  $62  mHon  that  is  deposited  in 
the  Panama  Canal  Commission  Fund  to  the 
lavel  of  our  principal  Invaatmont.  which  is  ap- 
proximaMy  $82  mHon,  and  to  calculate  our 
yeariy  inlsreat  payment  by  multiplying  that 
figure  by  the  provaMng  Interest  rate. 

Let  me  emphaatee  that  this  bill  does  not 
transfer  the  $62  mlMon  to  the  general  fund  of 
the  U.S.  Treasury.  Whie  I  am  sure  that  there 
is  support  for  such  an  effort  I  have  again  de- 
cided not  to  seek  a  transfer  of  those  funds 
becauae  such  an  actton  woukl  have  an  ad- 
verse impact  on  the  operatnnal  requirements 
of  ttw  Panama  Canal  Commission. 

At  the  same  time,  while  I  have  no  desire  to 
damage  our  tongstandHig  relationship  with  the 
Repul>lc  of  r>anama.  there  is  no  debate  or 
controversy  over  the  fact  ttiat  these  Interest 
payments  on  our  investment  in  the  canal 
shoukl  be  property  deposited  in  the  United 
States  Treasury. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wouM  urge  my  colleagues  to 
)oin  with  me  in  supporting  this  effort  to  ensure 
that  the  taxpayers  of  ttiis  Nation  enjoy  the 
benefits  of  a  full  and  accurate  Panama  Cana\ 
interest  payment 


SOVIET  ARMS  PERPETUATE 
THIRD  WORLD  MISERY 


HON.  DONALD  E.  "BUT'  LUKENS 

or  OHIO 

n  THE  HOnSI  OF  RKPRXSEirrATI  VES 

Wednesday.  March  18. 1987 

Mr.  DONALD  E  LUKENS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
riae  today  to  caH  atlentkxi  to  the  Soviet 
Unton's  policy  reganing  akj  to  the  Third 
World.  In  ttte  over  40  yeers  once  the  end  of 
Worid  War  II,  the  United  States  has  given  or 
kianed  foreign  governments  more  tfian  $321 
biHoninakl. 

A  numtMr  of  critKS  of  our  Natkin's  foreign 
aid  programs  have  criticized  our  supplying 
arms  to  countries  attempting  to  protect  de- 
mocracy or  their  dUzens.  Before  these  critks 
raise  their  voice  again  I  wouM  suggest  that 
they  read  this  excellent  article  by  Smith 
llempetorw  In  ttte  March  13.  1987.  issue  of 
the  Washington  Tunes.  This  artKle.  "Gunsmith 
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to  Third  World."  highlights  the  Soviet  Unkm's 
poaitk>n  as  the  No.  1  supplier  of  arms  to  the 
ThirtWorW. 

CProm  the  Washington  Times.  Mar.  13. 
I  1987] 

I        OuifSMiTH  TO  Third  World 

(By  Smith  Hempstone) 

la  the  four  decades  since  the  end  of  World 
War  n.  the  United  States  has  loaned  or 
givtn  foreign  governments  more  than  1321 
billion  In  aid. 

The  Soviet  Union,  over  roughly  the  same 
period,  has  earmarked  a  smaller  amount— 
al>aut  $350  billion— but  spent  the  money  in 
radically  different  ways. 

For  every  dollar  in  economic  aid  delivered 
In  recent  yean.  Moscow  has  transferred 
more  than  $4  In  military  assistance  to  its 
satellites,  surrogates,  and  allies.  By  1982. 
the  Soviet  Union  had  become  the  leading 
supplier  of  military  hardware  to  the  Third 
World. 

Between  1979  and  1983.  for  Instance,  the 
B^mlln  provided  $51.3  billion  worth  of 
anas  to  nearly  80  less-developed  countries, 
about  37  percent  of  the  total  stockpiled 
during  this  period. 

During  these  years,  when  the  United 
States  was  emphasizing  economical  aid.  the 
Soviet  Union  provided  the  Third  World  57 
percent  of  Its  surface-to-air  missiles  (as 
against  23  percent  from  the  United  States), 
58  percent  of  Its  supersonic  combat  aircraft 
(as  against  14  percent  from  the  United 
States).  50  percent  of  Its  helicopters  (as 
against  9  percent  from  the  United  States), 
and  48  percent  of  Its  tanks  (as  against  13 
percent  from  the  United  States). 

Other  major  players  In  the  world  arms 
mart  Include  Britain.  France,  suid  Brazil. 

When  It  comes  to  economic  aid,  the 
United  States  and  Its  Western  allies  provide 
amistance  to  more  than  150  underdeveloped 
nations,  although  nearly  half  of  aU  Ameri- 
can aid  goes  to  two  nations.  Israel  and 
Egypt. 

Of  the  )4  billion  in  economic  aid  the  Sovi- 
ets will  dispense  this  year,  more  than  60  per- 
cent will  go  to  10  client  states,  with  65  poor 
countries  receiving  none.  Big  recipients  of 
Soviet  aid  in  recent  years  have  included  na- 
tions such  as  Afghanistan.  Vietnam.  Angola. 
NiCBragua.  Syria.  Cuba,  Ethiopia.  Iraq. 
Guinea,  and  Libya. 

Communist  economic  aid  relies  heavily  on 
peiBonnel  exchanges,  with  about  126.000 
SoTiet.  CXiban.  and  East  European  "techni- 
cians" employed  in  the  non-Communist  na- 
tions of  the  Third  World. 

amllarly.  nearly  100.000  students  from 
the  Third  World  are  enrolled  in  Soviet. 
C^ut>an.  and  East  European  universities  and 
Institutes.  This  program,  which  has  grown 
every  year  since  1970.  provides  obvious  op- 
portunities for  long-term  intelligence  gath- 
ering, recniitlng.  subversion,  and  propagan- 
da dissemination.  These  opportunities  have 
not  been  wasted. 

While  Moscow's  record  in  economic  assist- 
ance is  not  good— it  features  shoddy  goods 
at  high  prices— Soviet  bloc  aid  sometimes 
seems  attractive  to  Third  World  nations. 
More  often  than  not.  It  can  be  obtained  de- 
sptte  debt  problems  or  poor  economic  pros- 
petts.  economic  and  monetary  reforms  are 
seldom  Insisted  upon,  and  repayment  in 
coaunodities  frequently  is  allowed. 

But  Third  World  nations  have  also  discov- 
ered that  the  Soviets  are  principally  inter- 
ested In  grandiose,  high-visibility  projects 
that  frequently  become  money-losers,  give 
their   aid   mostly   to   Marxist   states,   and 
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cannot  compete  with  the  West  when  it 
comes  to  volume  of  aid. 

The  Warsaw  Pact's  contribution  to  the 
glolMd  economic  foreign  aid  package  fre- 
quently comes  to  less  than  10  percent  of  the 
total.  In  two  recent  years— 1983  and  1984— 
the  Soviet  Union  extracted  from  the  Third 
World  more  In  Interest  and  principal  pay- 
ments o*  old  loans  than  it  dl^>en8ed  In  new 
credits. 

The  8#viet  Union,  while  it  is  a  major  pur- 
veyor of  arms  to  Africa,  played  virtually  no 
role  in  alleviating  the  effects  of  the  recent 
African  (amines,  perhaps  because  It  cannot 
feed  itaelf.  In  one  recent  year  (1984), 
Moscow  provided  only  about  (15  million  In 
food  relief;  tn  that  same  year.  Western  do- 
nations, led  by  those  of  the  United  States, 
exceeded  $1  billion. 

Soviet  and  East  European  economic  aid  to 
CulNt  (where  there  was  no  famine).  In  1980 
was  worth  $680  million.  In  addition,  Culia 
receives  preferential  prices  for  her  sugar 
and  nickel,  and  in  the  past  tias  paid  artifi- 
cially lap  prices  for  Soviet  oil.  The  collapse 
of  the  world  price  of  oil,  however,  all  but 
eliminated  the  petroleum  subsidy. 

Soviet  arms  have  three  advantages  when 
compared  with  American  or  West  European 
weapons  they  are  cheap,  simple  to  operate, 
and  relatively  easy  to  malntAJn.  having  l>een 
designed  for  the  unsophisticated  troopers  of 
the  Red  Army.  But  they  are  also  inferior,  as 
the  Syrians  discovered  during  the  1982  Is- 
raeli Invasion  of  LelMuion,  when  Israel's 
American  fighters  in  a  single  day  eliminated 
all  the  Syrian  aircraft  committed  to  the 
struggle,  with  the  loss  of  only  one  Israeli 
plane. 

Insofar  as  economic  aid  is  concerned,  so- 
cii^lst  tbeory  and  practice  enjoyed  a  certain 
vogue  in  the  Third  World  from  1946  untU 
and  beyond  the  collapse  of  colonialism  in 
the  1960s.  But  experience  since  then  has 
shown  that  socialism,  while  It  may  be  help- 
ful in  distributing  economic  benefits,  caimot 
create  tbe  wealth  the  Third  World  lacks. 

This  disenchantment  became  public  in 
1985  when  the  Organization  of  African 
States,  veetlng  in  Addis  Ababa  (the  capital 
of  a  nation  that  practices  a  crude  form  of 
African  neo-Marxism),  admitted  that  the 
primacy  accorded  to  the  state  as  an  engine 
of  economic  development  "has  hindered 
rather  than  furthered"  such  development. 

It  took  a  lost  generation  of  development 
to  teach  the  Third  World  leaders  that 
simple  fact. 


A  CONSERVATIVE'S  LAMENT 


HON.  NEWT  GINGRICH 

OP  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  Or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  18.  1987 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  attached 
essay  t>y  Paul  Weyrich  is  the  finest  statentent 
of  the  real  meaning  of  the  Iranian  mess 
anyor)e  has  made.  Paul  understands  ttiat  the 
real  issues  aren't  personality  or  secofxl  or 
ttwd  level  staffers,  but  the  fundamental  chal- 
lenge to  American  strategy,  the  American 
ConstitUbon,  and  to  the  capacity  to  survive  In 
a  dangerous  world. 

I  corrmefKJ  them  to  everyone  as  a  serioiis 
t)ackdrop  agairtst  wtnch  to  measure  ttie  activi- 
ties of  the  Iran  (Committee. 


A  CoMsxRVATrvK's  LAMBrT— Aim  Iraji,  Ws 

NxsD  TO  Chamox  Our  SrsTxif  and  Orahs 

Stratsot 

(By  Paul  M.  Weyrich) 

As  proponents  of  a  strong  foreign  policy 
and  defense,  conservatives  have  a  special  re- 
sponsibility. Our  advocacy  lurlngs  with  it  the 
burden  of  doing  the  Job  competently.  We 
must  t>e  leaden  In  thinking  deeply  and  care- 
fully atwut  America's  role  In  the  world, 
atwut  relating  goals  to  meaiu  and  about  our 
national  strengths  and  weaknesses  and  the 
opportunities  and  constraints  they  Impose. 
If  we  fail  to  do  this,  we  lose  our  legitimacy 
as  advocates. 

In  the  Iran-contra  mess,  conservatives 
have  faUed.  Obviously,  they  failed  in  the 
way  the  matter  was  handled.  But  the  failure 
is  really  much  more  profound  than  that. 
The  scandal  Is  not  a  disease,  but  a  symptom. 
It  is  a  symptom  of  some  underljring  contra- 
dictions in  our  national  strategy  and  nation- 
al Institutions. 

Conservatives  should  have  identified  and 
addressed  these  long  ago,  but  we  did  not. 
Now,  conservative  leaders  seem  to  be  look- 
ing litUe  if  at  aU  beyond  the  details  of  the 
scandal— and  how  to  distance  themselves 
from  It.  That  merely  compounds  the  failure. 

Instead,  as  conservatives,  we  should  be 
taking  the  lead  In  looking  for  the  roots  of 
the  crisis.  There  are  three. 

First,  our  national  strategy  is  outdated, 
dysfunctional  and  insupportable.  Essential- 
ly It  is  still  containment,  a  strategy  devel- 
oped In  the  late  1940s.  It  was  an  arguable 
strategy  even  then.  But  at  least  we  had  the 
power  to  carry  it  out.  We  had  only  one  rival: 
the  Soviet  Union.  Europe  and  Asia  were 
lx>th  power  vacuums.  We  moved  to  fill  those 
vacuums,  lest  the  Soviets  do  so. 

Today,  the  situation  is  vastly  different. 
Euroiie,  Asia  and  the  IiCiddle  East  are  power 
centers,  not  vacuums.  The  concept  of  a  su- 
perpower is  waning  rapidly.  The  world  In- 
cludes many  other  forces— China,  Islamic 
nationalism,  Polish  Catholicism- which  are 
more  powerful  locally  than  either  the 
United  States  or  the  Soviet  Union. 

In  pursuit  of  containment,  we  still  thrust 
ourself  into  everything  that  happens 
aroimd  the  world.  But  wtiat  we  put  forward, 
increasingly.  Is  weakness,  not  strength.  In  a 
world  where  we  control  far  less  of  the  total 
sum  of  power  than  we  did  forty  years  ago, 
we  cannot  do  otherwise.  The  real  strength  is 
no  longer  there.  We  are  propping  up  a 
hollow  facade,  vast  commitments  unsup- 
ported by  either  capabilities  or  popular  will. 
So  we  stumble  from  failure  to  failure:  In 
Southeast  Asia,  in  Iran,  in  LelMUion  and  now 
In  the  Iran-contra  mess. 

It  is  time  for  a  new  national  grand  strate- 
gy. Nothing  less  will  address  the  real  prob- 
lem. Conservatives  have  a  responsibility  to 
take  the  lead  In  developing  one. 

Second,  there  is  a  l>asic  contradiction  be- 
tween the  structure  of  our  government  and 
our  role  as  a  great  power.  Ovu-  government 
was  designed  not  to  play  great-power  poll- 
tics  but  to  preserve  domestic  liberty.  To 
that  end— at  which  it  has  been  remarlcably 
successful— it  was  structured  so  as  to  make 
decisions  difficult.  Separation  of  powers, 
congressional  checlcs  on  executive  author- 
ity, the  primacy  of  law  over  raison  d'etat— 
all  of  these  were  Intention&Iy  buUt  into  our 
system.  The  Founding  Fathers  knew  a 
nation  with  such  a  government  could  not 
play  the  role  of  great  power.  They  had  no 
such  ambition  for  us— quite  the  contrary. 

For  alMut  20  years  after  World  War  II,  we 
were  able  to  act  as  a  great  power  without 
running  into  this  contradiction.  We  could  do 
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BO  tiecause  we  had  only  one  serious  rival, 
and  even  over  that  rival,  our  superiority  was 
immense.  Now,  we  have  to  play  on  a  much 
more  crowded  and  competitive  field.  Our  in- 
stitutions are  not  adequate  to  the  game.  If 
the  executive  does  what  It  must  in  the  inter- 
national arena.  It  violates  the  domestic 
rules.  If  the  Congress  enforces  those  rules, 
as  It  Is  supposed  to  do.  It  cripples  us  Interna- 
tionally. Since  Watergate,  some  140  meas- 
ures have  l>een  passed  by  Congress  to  re- 
strict the  president's  power  to  conduct  for- 
eign policy. 

As  conservatives,  we  have  to  help  the 
nation  face  a  stark  choice:  either  modify  our 
Institutions  of  government  to  play  the  game 
of  great  power,  or  move  l>ack  toward  our 
historic,  less  active  foreign  policy. 

Third,  oiu-  current  system  institutionalizes 
amateurism.  Unlike  E^uvpean  parliamenta- 
ry democracies,  we  have  no  "shadow  cabi- 
net," no  group  of  experts  who  are  groomed 
by  their  party  for  decades  before  they  take 
high  office.  Our  presidents  can  t>e  peanut 
farmers  or  Hollywood  actors,  lliey  can 
choose  their  top  advisors  either  from  among 
"professionals"  who  may  not  share  their 
goals  or  supporters  who  often  have  no  back- 
ground or  expertise  in  policy.  Either  way. 
they  lose,  and  so  does  the  country.  The  cur- 
rent crisis  could  not  make  the  point  better: 
our  foreign  policy  was  set  by  an  admiral  and 
a  Marine  lieutenant  colonel,  neither  of 
whom  had  any  background  in  the  field.  The 
resulting  failure  is  not  their  fault.  The 
system  by  which  they  were  chosen  is  defec- 
tive. 

If  we  are  going  to  l)e  a  serious  nation,  we 
need  a  serious  system  for  selecting  our  lead- 
ers and  advisors.  We  need  some  type  of 
shadow  government,  in  which  leaders  and 
top  advisors  c&n  be  identified  and  developed, 
and  through  which  our  politics  can  l>e 
better  focused  on  policy  choices.  The  world 
is  a  professional  league,  and  we  cannot  win 
fielding  amateur  teams. 

If  the  crisis  leads  us  to  get  at  the  systemic 
problems  It  manifests,  it  will,  on  the  whole, 
have  been  a  good  thing.  But  that  is  not 
what  we  are  doing.  We  are  letting  ourselves 
t>e  captiu^  by  the  symptoms  and  ignoring 
the  disease. 

We— especially  conservatives— owe  the 
country  something  better.  On  foreign  policy 
and  the  Institutions  that  make  it.  It  Is  time 
for  us  to  show  some  leadership — or  give  It 
over  to  someone  who  can  do  a  better  Job. 


SMALL  BUSINESS  PERSON  OP 
THE  YEAR 


HON.  GEORGE  W.  GEKAS 

OF  PEinrSTLVAinA 

Df  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  March  18,  1987 

Mr.  GEKAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  President  Reagan 
has  designated  May  10-16  as  Small  Business 
Week.  Throughout  that  week,  the  U.S.  Small 
Business  Administration  will  honor  indivkJuals 
wtw  have  t>een  selected  as  "Small  Business 
Person  of  the  Year"  from  their  respective 
States,  and  the  national  winner  as  well. 

Today.  I  am  pleased  to  lnf<xm  my  col- 
leagues in  tt>e  U.S.  Congress  ttiat  Mr.  Paul  R. 
John,  Ritz-Craft  Corp.  of  PA,  Inc.,  a  manufac- 
turer of  mobile  and  modular  homes  in  Mifflirv 
burg,  PA,  has  been  named  the  1987  Pennsyl- 
varva  "Small  Business  Person  of  the  Year"  by 
the  U.S.  Small  Business  Administratk>n. 
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Mr.  John,  wtw  was  nominatad  for  Small 
Business  Person  of  the  Yev  by  the  WMama- 
port,  PA  SCORE  chapter  [Sennoe  Corps  of 
Retired  Executives],  whnh  is  sponsored  by 
S6A  was  selected  from  among  13  candklatea 
nominated  by  chambers  of  commerce  and 
other  small  business  groups  tfvoughout  Penrv 
sylvania.  I  was  happy  to  write  a  letter  last  year 
in  support  of  Mr.  John's  nominabon. 

Mr.  John  has  proven  that  good  employees, 
a  quality  product,  and  good  management  can 
overcome  poor  economic  oondMorw  to  create 
a  successful  company.  In  10  short  years,  Mr. 
John  has  gukJed  the  growth  aixl  expansion  of 
Ritz-Craft  from  Its  meager  beginnings  of  60 
empkjyees  and  a  sales  vokime  of  $5  miUkxi  to 
its  current  strength  of  500  employees  and  a 
sales  volume  of  $38  million,  looting  that  this 
10-year  period  contained  some  of  the  worst 
econorrac  years  In  our  k>cal.  State,  and  nation- 
al histories,  this  has  been  no  small  accom- 
plishment 

Additionally.  Mr.  John's  insistence  on  using 
local  area  suppliers  for  his  raw  materials  sig- 
mfnantly  akled  the  other  small  busir>esses  in 
tfie  kx»l  ecoTKxny. 

For  the  record,  I  woukJ  like  to  enter  ttie  fol- 
lowing narrative  supplied  by  SCORE— Wi- 
iiamsport  Chapter  234.  which  tells  the  story  of 
how  Mr.  Paul  John  "beat  the  odds": 

Bkatimo  TBS  Odds:  Paul  John  and  thx 
Rm-CRAFT  Corp.  of  PA  Ihc. 

Ten  years  ago.  Paul  R.  John  and  three 
other  Investors  bought  a  failing  plant.  In  a 
depressed  region,  from  a  failing  corporation. 

Since  then,  the  new  company  they  formed 
has  never  had  an  unprofitable  year,  and  has 
grown  to  t>e  their  town's  second  largest  em- 
ployer. Under  Paul  John's  leadership.  Ritz- 
Craft  Corp.'s  60-person  worlcforce  has 
grown  to  more  than  420.  Physical  plant  has 
quadrupled  In  size,  from  64,000  to  270,000 
sq.  ft.  Sales.  $5  million  In  the  first  year, 
have  climbed  to  $33  million,  with  $39  mO- 
lion  projected  for  fiscal  1986. 

All  this  was  accomplished  against  the 
odds:  the  Northeast  in  1976  was  in  the  eco- 
nomic doldrums.  Pennsylvania,  like  other 
states,  experienced  tight  money,  high  inter- 
est rates,  and  high  unemployment.  The 
rural  town  of  Miffllnburg  was  no  exception. 

The  Wlckes  Corporation,  a  major  firm, 
owned  a  string  of  plants  that  made  manu- 
factured housing:  mobile  homes  and  double- 
wides.  All  of  these  plants,  including  the  Mif- 
fllnburg facility,  were  falling— except  one. 
Located  In  Minnesota,  it  was  run  by  Paul 
John. 

I>aul  had  served  with  Wickes  for  14  years, 
in  a  variety  of  capacities.  He  held  corporate 
staff  positions  as  Vice  President  of  Manu- 
facturing and  Director  of  Production.  In  the 
field.  P>aul  ran  the  only  one  of  16  plants  to 
turn  a  profit. 

Moved  here  to  save  the  lAlfflinburg  plant. 
Paul  turned  a  profit  In  the  first  year.  It  was 
small— sales  were  only  $3  million— but  it  was 
a  profit. 

At  the  end  of  that  year.  Paul  decided  to 
buy  the  operation.  The  plant  superintend- 
ent, purchasing  agent,  and  sales  manager 
became  principals,  and  the  four  raised 
money  to  purchase  Wlckes  stock.  Paul  re- 
mortgaged  his  home  and  put  up  his  entire 
savings  for  his  share.  AU  the  principals 
signed  personal  guarantees  with  Wlckes. 

Meanwhile  the  banks  were  not  Interested 
in  lending  money  for  what  appeared  to  t>e 
an  uphill  iMtttle.  Loan  money  was  tight  or 
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unavailable. 


All  Paul  liad 


to  offer  was  a 
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months  and  the  office  cleaning  persons  are 

t>tm    nnlv    nsrt.t.imKm     Pmiil    ulmn    nrovldea 
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church,  have  been  substantial,  but  anony- 
mouc  aA  h«  deelinea  to  nravide  details.  One 
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worltplace.  It  encourages  workers  to  keep  up 
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THE  FEDERAL  CREDIT  REXX)RM 

A< 
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sources,  the  budget  does  not  properly  re- 
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onATaOAble.  All  Full  had  to  offer  wms  a 
tnek  neord.  LuekOj.  that  wu  a  good  one. 

Od  the  ■trength  of  that,  and  the  value  of 
the  plant  Itaelf ,  a  bank  finally  acreed  to  ft- 
iMuee  the  bulldtnc.  However,  the  bank 
would  not  land  the  group  working  capital. 

TUa  meant  that  Paul  John'a  new  compa- 
ny. Rtta-Ctaft  Ootporatlon  of  Pennsylvania. 
Inc..  had  to  generate  hnmertlato  cash  flow. 
He  employed  a  number  of  itrateglea. 

PudiailiK  eloae  to  a  half -million  dollars 
ta  eztattnc  inventory,  the  group  arranged  a 
gtx  month  payback  at  6%.  Other  liabilities 
were  extended  as  much  ss  possible.  The 
lawyer  agreed  to  spread  out  dosing  costs. 
Suppliers  extended  credit  time.  Dealers  pre- 
paid ordns  to  hdp  ease  the  cash  crxmch. 
■ven  the  one  week  lag  befine  the  first  em- 
plovee  paydiecks  went  out  played  a  role. 

After  a  few  yean,  the  bank  did  f inaUy  ad- 
vance a  line  of  credit  for  operating  ex- 
penaea.  Rita-Craft  has  never  once  drawn 
upon  it. 

Ironically,  banks  now  look  to  Rita-Craft  to 
bank  (with  repurchase  agreements)  every 
loan  made  to  a  Rit»Craft  dealer  for  the 
purpose  of  buying  inventory. 

Rita-Craft  produced  about  42S  homes  in 
its  first  year.  In  1985  the  number  bad  grown 
to  IMW  hones  a  year,  and  the  firm  projects 
1900  for  fiscal  1999. 

Paul  John  attributes  this  growth,  primari- 
ly, to  the  quality  of  his  employees.  Because 
of  eeopomic  conditlCHis,  labor  has  been 
abundant,  and  Jobs  are  valued  highly  by 
those  who  obtain  them.  Many  plant  workers 
grew  up  on  farms,  where  hard  work  is  un- 
derstood, and  a  strong  work  ethic  prevails. 
Rltx-Craft  employees  take  great  pride  in 
their  work.  The  plant  experiences  very  low 
turnover. 

Such  employees  are  invaluable  in  produc- 
ing a  quality  product,  the  second  key  to  the 
firm's  success.  Rita-Oaft  Homes  must  meet 
yyart'T'g  quality  control  standards.  Inde- 
pendent inspectors,  as  well  ss  internal  Qual- 
ity Assurance  Personnel,  ensure  that  Ritz- 
Craft  homes  conform  to  building  codes  for 
the  13  states  in  which  they  are  sold. 

Paul  Introduced  design  changes  that  im- 
proved quality.  He  uses  3  x  6s  for  walls,  in- 
stead of  2  X  4s.  His  h<»nes  have  6'  of  R19  in- 
sulation. Sheeting  is  glued  as  well  as  naUed. 
Smrayed  foam  Is  used  to  fasten  drywall  ceil- 
ings, for  Improved  aesthetics  and  durability. 
Rlta<7raft  designs  can  be  configured  in 
many  ways,  offering  consumers,  dealers,  and 
contractors  more  choices  within  budget 
ranges. 

Because  SO-75%  of  Ritz-Craft's  business 
comes  from  referrals,  the  company  provides 
energetic  foUow-up  service.  All  homes  are 
warranted  for  a  full  year,  and  Ritz-Cr&ft 
often  provides  no-charge  service  beyond  the 
warranty  period.  Although  running  the 
service  department  is  expensive,  it  ensures 
customer  satisfaction. 

The  third  factor  In  Ritz-Craft's  success 
story  Is  good  management  coupled  with 
strategic  planning. 

Because  good  employees  are  an  integral 
part  of  the  firm's  success,  Paul  provides  an 
environment  designed  to  nurture  those  em- 
ployees. There  Is  constant  communication 
about  company  goals  and  the  employees' 
part  in  achieving  them.  There  is  also  fre- 
quent praise  for  work  well  done.  Paul  pro- 
motes from  within,  creating  opportunities 
for  advancement.  He  provides  in-house 
training  for  plant  and  sales  employees.  His 
non-union  workforce  includes  several  men- 
tally and  physically  handicapped  Individ- 
uals, and  he  hires  fiill-time  people— a  small 
group  of  college  students  during  summer 
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months  and  the  office  cleaning  persons  are 
the  only  part-timers.  Paul  also  provides 
fully-paid  health  insurance  and  a  retire- 
ment plan. 

"tht  firm's  responsiveness  to,  and  anticipa- 
tion of,  maiket  trends,  provides  Job  security 
and  company  growth.  Strategic  planning  en- 
abted  Rita-Craft  to  weather  the  bad  years  of 
the  recession  without  losing  money. 

The  original  plant  built  mobile  homes  and 
dogble-wides.  During  the  years  of  high  in- 
terest rates,  consumers  were  still  able  to  get 
or  afford  installment  financing  for  these 
products.  As  Interest  rates  continued  to 
climb,  Rita-Craft  expanded  the  plant  to  take 
advantage  of  the  trend  toward  mobile 
homes. 

Meanwhile,  research  Into  another  product 
line  was  underway. 

After  three  years  of  planning,  and  with 
the  help  of  an  $800,000  loan  from  the 
Snyder  County  Industrial  Development  Au- 
thority, Ritz-Craft  built  a  second  plant  to 
mviufacture  modular  homes.  As  interest 
rates  came  down,  and  consumers  could 
afford  mortgages,  they  liegan  buying  modu- 
lar homes.  Because  Ritz-Craft  offers  both 
product  lines,  the  firm  can  avoid  peaks  and 
valleys  in  sales,  ensuring  stable  employ- 
m«it. 

The  firm  continues  to  plan  for  the  future. 
Plant  number  three,  which  will  be  complete 
in  early  1987,  will  produce  two-story  modu- 
lar homes,  townhouses,  and  condominiums. 
It  Is  being  built  with  the  help  of  a  Union 
County  Industrial  Development  Authority 
loan— $1.4  million— plus  another  $400,000 
specially  requested  by  UCIDA  from  the 
Governor.  Besides  providing  Increased  pro- 
duction capacity,  the  third  plant  will  allow 
Ritz^^raf  t  to  reach  new  markets. 

During  the  recession,  Ritz-Craft  designed 
smaller  homes  for  tighter  budgets.  The  firm 
is  at  work  now  on  designs  for  future  lean 
years.  All  engineering  and  design  work  is 
done  In-house,  and  Is  computerized;  comput- 
ers are  used  for  administration,  as  well. 

This  careful  planning  and  good  manage- 
ment have  paid  off:  Ritz-Craft  has  always 
been  profitable,  even  during  the  recession. 
The  firm  has  never  borrowed  operating  cap- 
ital. It  holds  the  highest  Dun  &  Bradstreet 
ratings,  and  is  In  excellent  credit  standing 
with  aU  suppliers. 

While  the  manufactured  housing  indus- 
try, as  a  whole,  has  been  struggling,  Ritz- 
Ci^t  operates  at  maximum  capacity.  De- 
spite the  fact  that  Ritz-Craft  Homes  are  not 
"low-end"  models— typically  selling  for 
about  $1,000  more  than  competitive 
hctnes— Ritz-Craft  ranks  In  the  top  five  of 
Eaet  Coast  manufacturers  for  volume  pro- 
duced and  sold.  Paul  now  serves  as  a  Direc- 
tor of  the  Pennsylvania  Manufactured 
Housing  Association,  and  as  a  Director  of 
the  Industrial  Housing  Manufacturers'  As- 
sociation. 

Closer  to  home,  Rltz-Craft's  impact  on  the 
community  has  been  considerable.  The 
second  largest  employer  in  Miffllnburg, 
Rttz-Craft  Is  a  major  customer  of  the 
ntmiber  one  employer,  Yorktowne  Cabinets. 
Paul  is  conmiltted  to  purchasing  raw  materi- 
als and  supplies  locally:  virtually  aU  his 
needs  are  filled  by  firms  In  Union  and 
Snyder  County.  At  the  local  hardware  store, 
alone,  Ritz-Craft's  monthly  bill  comes  to 
around  $8,000.  As  many  as  ISO  secondary 
Jobs  may  be  linked  to  Rltz-Craft's  success, 
while  payroU  for  Ritz-Craft  employees  has 
grown  from  $500,000  to  over  $7  million.  The 
firm  belongs  to  both  local  and  state  Cham- 
bers of  Commerce. 

Paul's  personal  contributions  to  the  com- 
munity, primarily  conducted  through  his 
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church,  have  been  substantial,  but  anony- 
mous, a9  he  declines  to  provide  details.  One 
activity  he  will  discuss  is  volunteering,  with 
his  family,  labor  to  help  remodel  the 
church.  Other  community  service  focuses  on 
youth.  Paul  serves  on  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors of  the  Susquehaima  Council,  Boy 
Scouts  of  America.  He  Is  actively  Involved  In 
m^kiny  Improvements  to  nearby  BSA  Camp 
Karoondlnha.  Rita-Craft  also  sponsors  a 
Little  I<eague  team,  two  men's  softball 
teams,  gnd  a  girl's  softball  team  that  has 
won  the  National  Championship. 

Paul  John's  firm  serves  the  public  in  an- 
other way:  Rita-Craft  Homes  are  an  afford- 
able alternative  for  those  who  might  not 
otherwlge  be  able  to  own  a  home.  They  go 
up  quickly  on  the  buyer's  lot,  keeping  labor 
coats  to  a  twinimiim  With  the  prices  of 
homes  and  labor  sky-high  in  the  Northeast, 
Ritz-Craft  homes  offer  average-income  fam- 
ilies a  quality  alternative.  Its  employees— 
and  their  boss— are  proud. 


EKPLOYEE  EDUCATIONAL 
ASSISTANCE  ACT 


HON.  FRANK  J.  GUARINI 

opmw  jxaaxT 

nf  1!HK  HOUSE  OP  REPRZSEHTATIVES 

Vednaday,  March  18, 1987 

Mr.  GUARINI.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  Mr. 
Vander  Jaqt  and  I,  atong  with  more  than  125 
of  our  colleagues,  are  Introducing  the  Employ- 
ee Educational  Assistance  Act  of  1987.  This 
bill  would  amerxJ  the  Intemai  Revenue  Code 
of  1986  to  make  permanent  sectton  127,  the 
exdusicn  from  gross  income  for  educational 
assistance  benefits.  This  provision  is  due  to 
expire  on  December  31,  1987. 

The  Emptoyee  Educational  Assistance  Act 
of  1987  has  broad  bipartisan  support  It  has 
also  been  widely  efKlorsed  by  business,  labor, 
and  the  academic  community.  In  addition,  a 
comparion  bill  has  been  introduced  in  the 
Senate  by  Senators  Moynihan  and  Heinz. 

Section  127  was  enacted  in  1978  to  elimi- 
nate ttie  confusion  created  by  Treasury  Regu- 
lation 162-5  as  it  related  to  the  taxation  of 
career-related  employee  educational  assist- 
ance benefits.  Prior  to  the  enactment  of  sec- 
tion 127,  Treasury  Regulation  162-5  required 
emptoyees  to  demonstrate  that  educational 
assistance  benefits  awarded  to  them  by  em- 
ployers were  strictiy  job-related  or  they  were 
corisidered  taxable  income.  This  regulation 
had  a  profound  impact  on  lower  level  employ- 
ees, since  they  had  more  r^arrowly  defined  job 
descripions  while  management-level  employ- 
ees covid  justify  a  broad  range  of  education 
assistance  courses  as  job-related.  The  impact 
of  this  ruling  was  particularty  prorKXjnced  for 
women  arxl  minority  workers  wtw  sought  to 
upgrado  their  skills  but  were  precluded  from 
doing  so  t>ecause  of  the  severe  restrictions  on 
nontaxed  educattonal  assistar)ce  arxl  because 
they  coukl  not  afford  the  loss  of  Income  from 
ttieir  paychecks  that  withhokJing  for  Federal 
taxes  MouM  have  caused  Vhem. 

For  9  years,  section  1 27,  the  emptoyee  edu- 
cational assistance  proviston  has  enabled 
more  ttian  7  million  American  workers  to  up- 
grade their  skills  and  further  their  educatton. 
Section  127  is  a  small  but  crittoal  tax  incentive 
that  promotes  training  and  retraining  in  the 
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workplace.  It  encourages  workers  to  keep  up 
to  date  with  new  competitive,  technotogical 
and  industrial  developments,  arxi  provides  in- 
centives for  upward  mobility.  Employers,  faced 
with  tlie  prospect  of  laying  off  workers,  are  in 
some  cases  retraining  them  through  the  edu- 
cational assistance  program.  Finally,  sectkxi 
127  enables  universities  to  offer  tuition  akl  to 
employees  wtio  are  graduate-level  teaching 
and  research  assistants. 

Mr.  Speaker,  In  our  efforts  to  seek  ways  of 
improving  the  U.S.  competitive  starxiing  In  the 
gkjbal  marketplace  it  is  crucial  ttuit  we  make 
ttiis  soorvto-expire  provision  a  permanent  part 
of  Vne  Tax  Code.  The  legisiatton  tfiat  my  col- 
leagues and  I  are  introducing  today  will  do  just 
that  CXjr  bill  continues  ttie  current  cap  of 
$5,250  of  exdudabie  educattonal  assistance, 
with  a  provision  for  annual  indexing  of  the 
cap. 

The  t>ill  also  continues  a  current  law  provi- 
skx)  under  section  127(c)(8)  alk>wing  graduate 
teaching  arxl  research  assistants  to  receive 
full  tuitton  scholarships  even  if  ttiey  provkle 
sonrte  teaching  or  research  services.  Without 
section  127(c)(8),  graduate  students  woukJ  tw 
precluded — urxler  section  117 — from  exclud- 
ing tuitton  received  in  exchar>ge  for  teaching 
or  research  sennces.  This  provision  was 
added  to  sectton  127  in  1984  to  altow  gradu- 
ate teaching  arxi  research  assistants  to  re- 
ceive tax-free  tuition  scholarships,  even  in 
those  circumstances  wf>ere  they  provide 
teaching  or  research  servtoes  arxi  such  serv- 
toes  are  not  a  specific  degree  requirement 
The  purpose  of  ttie  amerxjment  was  to  place 
graduate  students  wtio  perform  teaching  and 
research  on  an  equal  par  with  graduate  stu- 
dents wtx)  received  scholarships  that  had  no 
teaching  or  research  requirements. 

The  recently  enacted  Tax  Reform  Act  of 
1986,  however,  included  a  requirement  under 
sectton  117  that  tuition  reduction,  to  tfie 
extent  it  represented  compensation  for  serv- 
toes, be  subject  to  tax.  At  the  same  time,  Con- 
gress extended  sectton  127  through  the  end 
of  1987  and  the  House  Committee  Report 
notes  the  continued  application  of  127(c)(8)  to 
graduate  students.  Since  enactment  of  the 
1986  act  ttiere  has  been  some  confuston  as 
to  the  continued  valkiity  of  sectton  127(c)(8) 
because  of  tfie  cfianges  made  to  sectton  1 1 7. 
The  bill  ttiat  I  and  my  colleagues  are  introduc- 
ing today  merely  clarrfies  that  section 
127(c)(8)  continues  to  allow  tax-free  graduate 
tuition  remisston,  even  where  some  teaching 
sennces  are  provided. 

Mr.  Speaker,  sectton  127  Is  an  essential 
element  to  this  Nation's  overall  quest  to 
remain  competitive  internationally.  Our  com- 
petitive position  depends  on  maintaining  the 
linkage  between  ttie  academk:  community  and 
the  work  place,  between  scholarship  and  ap- 
plied research.  The  value  we  place  on  ttie 
continuing  education  and  training  of  our  work 
force  shoukj  be  reflected  by  incentives  in  our 
tax  poltoy.  Mr.  Vander  Jaqt  and  I  invite  our 
colleagues  to  join  us  in  cosponsoring  this  im- 
portant legislation. 
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THE  FEDERAL  CREDIT  REFORM 
ACT 


HON.  WILLIS  D.  GRADISON,  JR. 

OP  OHIO 
m  THI  HOUSE  OF  REFRXSElfTATrVES 

Wedneaday,  March  18, 1987 

Mr.  GRADISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Federal 
Government  is  by  far  the  Nation's  most  active 
t>anker.  It  hoMs  $252  billton  in  direct  toans 
and  $450  billion  in  guaranteed  toons.  Last 
year,  it  disbursed  $42  txllion  in  new  direct 
toans  arxj  provkjed  $159  billton  in  k>an  guar- 
antees. Federal  credit  activity  has  grown  at 
rates  considerably  greater  than  ttiose  for  total 
Federal  outtays,  and  this  was  true  even  during 
the  latter  half  of  ttie  1970's  wtien  outtays  were 
growing  at  double  digit  rates. 

The  admintsb-ation  has  recently  released  its 
credit  reform  proposal.  I  will  soon  intioduce 
this  credit  reform  package  in  the  House.  In  an 
effort  to  provide  my  colleagues  with  the  nec- 
essary information  on  this  Importam  legisla- 
tion, I  have  included  a  factsheet  devetoped  by 
ttie  President  with  my  remarks.  The  text  of  ttie 
Presklent's  message  on  this  legislatton  ap- 
pears on  page  S3106  of  the  Conqresskwal 
Record  of  March  12, 1987. 
Factshxet  or  Fkdkral  Chzdit  Rkpokm  Act 
OF  1987 

The  Administration's  credit  reform  pro- 
posal corrects  widely  recognized  shortcom- 
ings in  the  way  credit  is  treated  In  the 
budget.  The  proposal  would: 

Measure  accurately  and  equltaoly  the  l>en- 
eflts  and  subsidies  of  Federal  credit  pro- 
grams; 

Put  the  cost  of  direct  loan  credit  programs 
on  an  expenditure  basis  equivalent  to  other 
kinds  of  Federal  spending; 

Recognize  the  cost  of  guaranteed  loans  at 
the  time  these  loans  are  made; 

Encourage  delivery  of  l>enefits  in  the  form 
most  useful  to  the  needs  of  beneficiaries: 
and 

Improve  the  allocation  of  resources 
among  credit  programs  and  l>etween  credit 
and  other  spending. 

The  credit  reform  proposal  would  change 
the  present  system  of  accounting  for  credit 
programs  so  that  the  Congress,  the  Admin- 
istration, and  the  public  could  evaluate  the 
costs  and  t>eneflts  of  Federal  credit  pro- 
grams the  way  they  now  do  grants,  pur- 
chases, or  transfers  of  Income. 

CONTEXT  OP  CREDrr  REPORM 

The  reform  of  the  budgetary  treatment  of 
credit  programs  is  part  of  a  much  broader, 
six-year  effort  to  Improve  the  management 
of  the  government.  A  major  part  of  that 
effort  has  involved  a  much-needed  tighten- 
ing of  the  government's  management  of  its 
credit  programs,  including  origination  of 
loans,  servicing  and  debt  collection. 

The  President  will  shortly  transmit  to 
Congress  tiis  Management  Report  for  P^ 
1088  which  wiU  include  initiatives  in  numer- 
ous other  management  areas.  Credit  reform 
Is  a  key  element  of  the  President's  Manage- 
ment Improvement  Program:  Reform  '88. 

CinUlKIfT  TRZATMEIIT  OP  CRXOIT  IK  THE  BUDGET 

In  fiscal  year  1986,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment disbursed  $42  billion  In  new  direct 
loans  and  provided  $159  billion  in  loan  guar- 
antees. At  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1986,  the 
Federal  Government  held  $252  billion  In 
direct  loans  and  $450  bUlion  In  guaranteed 
loans.    Despite    this    huge    volume    of    re- 
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sources,  the  budget  does  not  properly  re- 
flect credit  transactions.  The  current  budg- 
etary treatment  of  Federal  credit  programs 
results  \n  an  inaccurate  measure  of  their 
costs.  As  a  result,  the  budget  provides  an  in- 
appropriate guide  to  the  allocation  of  re- 
sources Involving  credit  and,  not  surprising- 
ly, an  Ineffective  means  of  controL  Whereas 
the  present  budget  records  the  true  cost  of 
Federal  purchases,  granU  and  transfers,  it 
does  not  do  so  for  credit. 

For  direct  loans,  the  present  budget  meas- 
lu-es  net  cash  flow— the  new  loans  to  bor- 
rowers minus  mterest  received  and  repay- 
ments of  previous  loans.  This  is  mi«i»«/<i>n 
in  four  ways: 

(1)  The  gross  disbursement  of  new  loans 
overstates  their  cost  to  the  government  lie- 
cause  the  govenunent  now  owns  a  financial 
asset  with  a  real  market  value: 

(2)  The  fact  that  loans  are  expected  to  be 
repaid  leaves  the  Impression  that,  over  time, 
they  are  costless,  but  this  is  not  so  l>ecause 
Federal  credit  programs  provide  sulxidles  to 
tx)rrowers; 

(3)  The  subtraction  of  repayments  on  pre- 
vious loans  confuses  the  effect  of  current 
decisions;  and 

(4)  The  budget  accounts  do  not  contain  in- 
formation on  how  much  of  the  new  loan  is  a 
financial  asset  and  how  much  Is  a  subsidy  or 
expenditure. 

For  loan  guarantees,  the  present  budget 
does  not  record  any  costs  unless,  and  tmtil, 
defaults  occur.  At  the  time  the  commitment 
to  guarantee  is  made,  a  loan  guarantee  Is 
measured  as  a  "free  good"  when  compared 
with  either  a  grant  or  a  direct  loan. 

BACKGROUHD  OP  CKEOrr  KXPOKM 

Because  of  the  Inadequacies  of  the 
present  budgetary  treatment  of  credit  trans- 
actions, a  separate  credit  budget  was  created 
to  record,  and  to  place  some  limitation  on, 
the  volume  of  new  direct  loan  obligations 
and  new  guaranteed  loan  commitments.  The 
credit  budget  has  focused  attention  on  the 
decisions  that  commit  the  Government  to 
new  expenditures.  But  it  does  not  show  the 
size  of  the  subsidies  or  exc>endltures;  it 
shows  only  the  total  volume  of  credit  assist- 
ed. Thus  it  does  not  distinguish  between 
programs  with  deep  subsidies,  like  the  PXi. 
480  export  credits  program  with  a  95  per- 
cent subsidy,  and  those  with  smaller  ones, 
like  the  Rural  Electrification  Administra- 
tion's loans  to  electricity  distributors  with  a 
13.1  percent  subsidy.  Most  seriously,  howev- 
er, the  credit  budget  Is  separate  from  the 
unified  budget,  so  that  tradeoffs  tietween 
credit  and  other  spending  are  not  made.  Be- 
cause the  sul>sidy  element  is  not  separated, 
the  tradeoffs  would  probably  l>e  Incorrect  if 
the  comparison  were  made. 

The  Inadequacies  of  current  budgeting  for 
credit  have  been  recognized  in  two  bills  that 
the  Congress  considered  during  the  past  few 
years.  Several  versions  of  the  "Market 
Plan"  were  proposed  by  Senator  Trible  and 
Congressman  Gradlson.  The  later  versions 
of  the  bUl  simplified  the  original  proposal 
by  modifying  the  requirements  to  sell  aU 
newly  issued  and  existing  loans  and  to  reln- 
siire  all  new  loan  guarantees.  The  "Appro- 
priations Plan"  proposed  by  Senator  Heinz 
would  estimate  the  true  cost  of  credit  pro- 
grams and  require  agencies  to  request  ap- 
propriations for  them:  it  would  create  a  cen- 
tral revolving  fund  for  the  unsutKldized  por- 
tions of  direct  and  guaranteed  loans. 
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uaiag  a  mix  of  actual  loan  sales  and  relnaur- 
I  with  estimates  made  by  the  fund  using 
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sured  with  the  private  sector.  If  reinsured, 
the  coat  of  reinsurance  would  be  an  outlay 
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comoensation  in  ttie  fomi  of  waoes  or  salaries     PROTECTING  FARMERS'  RIGHTS     LAURA    KETRR    WTKR    vnimr    eve 
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Credit  rafom  la  an  tmitroved  budget  man- 
tooL  It  does  not.  by  ItaeU.  alter 
I  orrMouroe  allocation. 
MoQjIbc  in  cradlt  refoim  alten  the  credit 
pracraBM  that  the  Ooncreaa  has  enacted  or 
chaaiaa  the  Tn*T**~g  authority  of  agencies 
to  uperate  eredtt  pragrams.  Agencies  will 
ciontlmMt  to  tmaaa  and  approve  direct 
loaoB  and  loan  guarantees  In  the  way  they 

do  DOW. 

It  doai  nothtDg  to  alter  the  Congress's  dls- 
erattan  to  eatabltsh  the  amount  of  loans 
that  may  be  granted.  What  It  does  do  Is  to 
put  the  budgetary  reaouroes  provided  to 
eredtt  pnicnms  through  the  appropriations 
liinfeai  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  budget- 
ary raaouicea  provided  to  other  programs. 

It  doea  notlUng  to  alter  the  existing  legal 
or  ooDtnetual  rli^ts  of  the  borrowers. 

the  pgopoeed  budgetary  treatment  of 
credit  atfecta  the  deficit  only  to  the  extent 
that  loan  aaets  are  sold  and  guaranteed 
hMoa  are  retaasured.  The  "scoring"  of  the 
AdhBtatlatiatkin's  credit  reform  proposal  is 
Itadf  deficit  neutnO. 

Ckvdtt  reform  uaea  loan  asset  sales  and 
guaranteed  loan  retaaurance  as  a  manage- 
ment tool  to  help  eatabliah  the  true  value  of 
Federal  credit  programa  and  as  a  vehicle  to 
uae  the  pctvate  sector  to  manage  collections. 
Hie  primary  purpose  of  the  loan  sales  is  not 
to  reduce  the  deficit— it  is  for  good  credit 
management.  The  deficit  savings  achieved 
by  loan  asset  sales  are  increasingly  offset  by 
the  kMi  of  payments  of  principal  and  inter- 
eat  as  weD  as  by  outlays  for  the  purchase  of 
reinmraaoe  for  guaranteed  loans.  In  sum, 
the  Artminlstrattoo  would  support  credit 
refonn  with  loan  asset  sales  and  guaranteed 
loan  relnauranoe  even  if  there  were  no 
Impact  on  the  deficit  at  all. 

aUMTMW:  KBT  TO  CSKDIT  HXPOKII 

A  new  FMeral  credit  revolving  ftmd  would 
be  fstahllshfd  within  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment. In  addition  to  funding  loans  and  over- 
seetng  the  nle  of  direct  loans  and  the  rein- 
surance of  guaranteed  loans,  a  major  re- 
spooribOlty  of  the  fund  is  estimating  the 
subsidies  for  agency  loans. 

A  large  part  of  the  ultimate  success  of  this 
plan  will  depend  aa  the  ability  of  the  fund 
to  establish  correct  subsidy  values  for  direct 
loans  and  loan  guarantees.  The  subsidy  esti- 
mate should  provide  a  measure  of  the  grant- 
equhralent  costs  of  the  currmt  period  loan 
obligations  and  guarantee  commitments. 
One  way  to  Hitlmat.f  that  subsidy  is  to  seU 
the  direct  loans  or  reinsure  loan  guarantees. 
This  approach  would  determine  the  grant- 
equivalent  costs  of  a  direct  loan  by  compar- 
ing the  market  value  of  the  loan  with  Its 
face  value.  The  grant-equivalent  costs  of  a 
loan  guarantee  would  be  measured  as  the 
cost  of  getting  the  private  sector  to  assume 
the  liability.  Le..  the  cost  of  reinsurance.  If 
loans  are  sold  or  reinsured,  then  all  manage- 
ment a^Mcts  of  the  loan  are  taken  into  ac- 
count—administrative costs,  cost  of  capital, 
default  risks,  after-tax  return  on  invest- 
ment, availability  of  credit,  and  statutory 
forbearance  provisions. 

However,  It  Is  not  necessary  to  actually 
•ell  «'  reinsure  all  loans  to  estimate  the 
grant«qulvalent  costs.  It  Is  possible  to  esti- 
mate the  cost  of  comparable  loans  made  in 
competitive  markets  by  reviewing  data  that 
are  available  from  private  sector  loan  trans- 
aetlotia.  Although  this  approach  Is  subject 
to  a  margin  of  error.  It  has  the  advantage  of 
avoiding  ivoblems  that  arise  in  selling  or  re- 
insuring certain  types  of  loans.  The  credit 
reform  proposal  would  estimate  sutaeidies  by 
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usttg  a  mix  of  actual  loan  sales  and  relnsur- 
anoe  with  estimates  made  by  the  fund  using 
private  sector  loan  data.  For  example,  in  F7 
ISae,  out  of  $3.6  billion  in  direct  loan  dls- 
bunements,  sales  of  $1.8  billion  are 
planned,  resulting  In  receipts  of  $1.5  billion. 
In  Ihe  same  year,  out  of  $176  billion  in  guar- 
anteed loan  commitments,  it  is  anticipated 
that  about  $8  billion  of  reinsurance  will  be 
purchased  at  a  cost  of  $0.5  billion. 

BOW  THX  FLAM  WOULD  WORK 

credit  transactions  would  be  measured  in 
significantly  new  ways  under  the  credit 
reform  proposaL 

Fbr  direct  loans: 

Federal  agencies  would  be  required  to 
obtain  appropriations  equal  to  the  estimat- 
ed grant-equivalent  subsidy  of  the  direct 
loaas  they  make. 

An  agency  would  continue  to  accept  and 
process  applications  for  new  direct  loans  as 
It  does  now.  As  loans  are  disbursed  to  recipi- 
ents, the  agency  would  pay  the  fund  for  the 
subsidy  represented  by  those  disbursements. 
Th«t  subsidy  payment  would  be  recorded  as 
an  outlay  of  the  originating  agency.  The 
fund  itself  would  provide  the  unsubsldlzed 
balance  of  the  loan  amount  through  the  use 
of  Its  permanent  Indefinite  budget  author- 
ity. 

Direct  loans  would  be  sold  to  the  public  or 
held  by  the  fund  If  they  were  exempt  from 
salei  If  the  loans  were  sold,  the  sales  would 
be  made  on  a  nonrecourse  basis  and  the  col- 
lections from  the  sale  would  be  an  offsetting 
collection  to  the  fimd.  (Nonrecourse  means 
that  the  private  sector  would  accept  risks  of 
the  loans  acquired;  no  Federal  guarantee 
would  accompany  them.)  If  the  loans  were 
held,  the  agency  would  service  the  loan  on 
behalf  of  the  fund.  Principal  and  Interest 
payments  received  by  the  agency  would  be 
forwarded  to  the  fund. 

Not  all  direct  loan  programs  will  be  in- 
cluded in  the  credit  reform  proposal.  Those 
now  planned  for  exclusion  are  the  CCC 
commodity  loan  program,  which  is  more  of 
a  oommodity  purchase  program  than  a 
credit  program,  and  direct  loans  that  result 
from  defaulted  guaranteed  loans,  which  are 
more  of  an  extension  of  the  loan  collection 
process  than  they  are  new  loans.  In  addi- 
tion, several  programs  will  be  included  in 
the  credit  reform  proposal  but  will  be 
exempt  from  requirements  to  sell  loan 
assets.  For  example.  International  loans 
with  foreign  policy  ramifications  and  loans 
made  by  financial  regulators  will  not  be  re- 
quited to  be  sold.  The  actual  decision  about 
whfch  loans  to  seU  and  which  to  hold  should 
be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  or  representatives,  who  are 
the  officials  with  ultimate  responsibility  for 
operating  the  fund,  subject  to  normal  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget  review. 

For  loan  guarantees: 

Federal  agencies  would  be  required  to 
obtain  appropriations  equal  to  the  estimat- 
ed grant-equivalent  subsidy  of  the  loan 
gxiarantees  they  make. 

Agencies  would  continue  to  accept  and 
process  applications  for  new  guaranteed 
loans  as  they  do  now.  At  the  same  time  as  a 
guafranteed  loan  is  issued  by  a  lender,  an 
agency  would  pay  the  fund  for  the  subsidy 
represented  by  that  loan.  The  subsidy  pay- 
ment would  be  recorded  as  an  outlay  of  the 
originating  agency.  This  procedure  means 
that,  for  the  first  time,  loan  guarantees 
woald  require  the  use  of  budgetary  re- 
sources. The  agency  would  also  transfer  to 
the  fund  the  fees  paid  by  the  borrower. 

Quaranteed  loans  could  either  remain  a 
contingent  liability  of  the  fund  or  be  rein- 
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sured  with  the  private  sector.  If  reinsured, 
the  coat  of  reinsurance  would  be  an  outlay 
of  the  fund  and  the  cost  of  any  futin«  de- 
faults would  be  borne  by  the  private  rein- 
surer. If  the  loans  were  held  by  the  fimd, 
they  would  continue  to  be  Insured  by  the 
Government.  The  subsidies  and  fees,  plus 
the  Interest  thereon,  would  constitute  a  re- 
serve; the  cost  of  any  future  defaults  would 
be  borne  by  the  fimd. 

Eventually  it  is  anticipated  that  almost  all 
guaranteed  loans  will  be  reinsured,  but  this 
aspect  of  the  program  will  be  phased-ln  over 
a  5-year  period  in  order  to  allow  the  reinsur- 
ance industry  to  develop.  As  the  insurance 
Industry  becomes  more  familiar  with  the 
type  of  risks  giuranteed  by  the  Oovem- 
ment,  r^nsurance  markets  can  be  expected 
to  develop  for  the  full  range  of  Federal 
guarantees.  For  1988,  it  is  expected  that  re- 
Insuranoe  will  be  purchased  for  only  a  por- 
tion of  tfie  housing  and  student  loans  guar- 
anteed by  the  Govenunent.  Meanwhile,  the 
Working  Group  on  Federal  Credit  Policy 
will  be  developing  gtildellnes  for  reinsuring 
loan  guarantees  as  well  as  looking  into  how 
to  improve  the  collections  process. 

rUMCTIONS  OP  THE  puin> 

Treasury  would  assume  the  following  ad- 
ministrative management  functions  in  order 
to  implement  credit  reform: 

Establish  an  automated  accounting  and 
control  systems  to  keep  track  of  the  status 
of  the  fund's  lending  activity  and  ensure 
that  agency  credit  activity  is  limited  to  the 
amounts  appropriated  for  subsidy  costs. 

Estimate  the  subsidy  value  for  loans  so 
that  the  program  agency  can  request  appro- 
priations for  the  subsidy  amount. 

Provide  oversight  of  loan  asset  sales  that 
will  be  conducted  by  program  agencies. 
However,  Treasury  would  have  permissive 
authorlt]^  to  make  such  sales  itself. 

Provide  oversight  of  insurance  purchased 
from  private  Insurers  that  wlU  be  done  by 
program  agencies.  However,  Treasury  would 
have  pennlsslve  authority  to  purchase  such 
insuranoe  itself. 

Hold  as  collateral  any  assets  that  result 
from  the  default  of  borrowers.  Treasury 
would  oversee  the  liquidation  of  such  collat- 
eral by  program  agencies,  although  Treas- 
\iry  would  have  permissive  authority  to  sell 
such  assets  Itself. 

The  credit  revolving  fund  would  be  sepa- 
rate from  the  Federal  Financing  Bank 
(FFB)  and  the  FFB  will  be  gradually 
phased-out  as  the  loans  it  currently  holds 
are  repaid. 


REPEAL      ESTATE,      GIFT. 
GENERATION-SKIPPING 
TRANSFER  TAXES 


AND 


HON.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE 

OF  nxmois 

IN  TBE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  18,  1987 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  recently  intro- 
duced, H.R.  119,  legislation  which  will  repeal 
the  currant  law  for  taxation  of  estates,  gifts, 
and  generation-skipping  transfers.  I  am  intro- 
ducing this  bill  in  order  to  eliminate  an  egre- 
gious fonm  of  double  taxation  and  brir)g  about 
rTKxe  simplicity  in  the  Tax  Code. 

These  three  taxes  are  forms  of  double  tax- 
ation because  both  the  original  funds  and  the 
transfers  of  money  are  taxed.  Individuals  pay 
taxes  witen  wealth  is  created,  that  is,  when 
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compensation  in  the  form  of  wages  or  salaries 
is  received  there  is  an  individual  income  tax. 
When  interest  is  received  from  savings  there 
is  a  tax  on  interest  income.  When  an  individ- 
ual makes  mor>ey  from  the  sale  of  an  asset 
there  is  a  capital  gains  tax.  When  an  individual 
receives  a  dividend  from  an  investment  in 
stock  that  dividend  is  taxed.  Estate,  gift,  and 
generatkxvskipping  transfer  taxes,  instead  of 
taxing  the  creation  of  wealth,  tax  tfie  transfer 
of  this  already-taxed  money.  If  we  are  to  bring 
greater  fairness  to  tf>e  Tax  Code,  a  dollar 
shouM  only  be  taxed  once:  when  it  is  earned. 

One  of  the  rallying  cries  of  tax  reform  during 
the  99th  Congress  was  fairness.  How  fair  is  It 
to  tax  a  dollar  more  ttian  once?  How  fair  Is  it 
to  descerxj  like  a  vulture  upon  the  estate  of 
the  deceased  and  pick  away  at  the  already 
taxed  money  left  to  the  family  and  friends  of 
the  one  wtio  passed  away?  How  fair  is  it  to 
set  limits  on  tfie  size  of  a  gift  an  individual  can 
give  wittKxit  a  tax  penalty?  How  fair  is  it  to 
discourage  grandparents,  through  a  stiff  gen- 
eration-skipping transfer  tax,  from  setting  up 
trusts  for  their  grandchildren  or  great-grand- 
children in  order  to  safeguard  their  finar>cial 
security? 

Anotf)er  rallying  cry  of  the  historic  tax 
reform  legislation  was  simplicity.  However,  the 
generation-skipping  transfer  tax  provisions  are 
so  complex  that  only  a  small  number  of  estate 
planning  specialists  can  profess  to  have  any 
understanding  of  ttiem.  In  addition,  the  com- 
plexity creates  serious  compliance  problems 
and  even  competent  counsel,  as  well  as  pro- 
fessk)nal  trustees,  often  encounter  extreme 
difficulty  in  ascertaining  whether  or  not  a  tax- 
able event  that  wouki  trigger  the  generation- 
skipping  transfer  tax  has  occurred.  And  as- 
suming that  such  an  event  has  been  Identi- 
fied, there  is  much  difficulty  in  accurately  cal- 
culating ttie  amount  of  such  tax.  Simple  elimi- 
natk}n  of  the  generation-skippikng  transfer  tax 
will  do  much  in  moving  toward  the  goal  of 
simplictty  while  losing  only  a  marginal  amount 
of  revenue,  since  the  revenues  lost  from  the 
elimination  of  all  three  taxes  would  account 
for  a  reductk>n  of  only  about  1  percent  of  Fed- 
eral revenues  from  indlvkjual  Income  taxes. 

When  Congress  enacted  the  so-called  tax 
reform  bill  last  year,  it  failed  to  meet  the  Presi- 
dent's goal  of  simplification,  fairness,  arKi 
growth.  The  retention  of  the  estate,  gift  and 
generatk>n-skipping  transfer  taxes  is  but  one 
area  wf>ere  tax  reform  failed.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues carefully  to  conskler  H.R.  119.  Money 
should  only  be  taxed  once:  when  earned. 
Once  an  irxlivklual  earns  his  money,  he 
shoukj  t>e  free  to  do  wtiatever  he  wants  to  do 
vnth  his  money  without  penalty.  If  an  indlvklual 
wants  to  use  tlx>se  already-taxed  dollars  as  a 
gift,  to  set  up  a  trust  for  his  descendants,  or  to 
buikl  an  estate  ¥vtik:h  will  safeguard  the  finan- 
cial security  of  his  or  her  inheritors,  the  Feder- 
al Government  slvxild  not  interfere  by  levying 
a  tax  on  this  type  of  transfer. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  RJEMARKS 

PROTECTING  FARMERS'  RIGHTS 


HON.  DENNY  SMITH 

OP  ORBOOH 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  18, 1987 

Mr.  DENNY  SMITH.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  to  protect  the  rights 
of  those  farmers  and  processors  directly  af- 
fected by  EPA's  actk>ns  under  the  emergency 
suspenson  provisions  of  tf>e  Federal  Insecti- 
cide, Fungk:kJe,  and  Rodenticide  Act  (FIFRA). 

This  bill,  if  enacted,  woukj  altow  those  "per- 
sons adversely  affected"  to  request  an  expe- 
ditied  hearing  to  modify  the  emergency  sus- 
pension order.  Although  emergency  susperv 
skjns  are  rare,  EPA's  recent  action  on  ttte 
chemnal  dinoseb  has  shown  tf>e  need  for  this 
legislative  remedy. 

Under  current  law,  only  the  registrants  can 
request  such  a  hearing  once  an  emergency 
suspenskjn  is  ordered.  Should  the  registrants 
deckle  to  forgo  the  expedited  hearings,  as 
they  dkj  in  the  case  of  dinoseb,  farmers  face 
a  much  more  cumbersome  process,  known  as 
a  subpart  D  hearing,  to  try  to  obtain  an  emer- 
gency use  exemptk}n.  Their  other  alternative 
Is  to  wait  until  the  outcome  of  the  lengthy  can- 
cellatk>n  hearing,  whk:h  can  take  almost  2 
years. 

When  a  chemrcal  is  labeled  for  use  on  so- 
called  minor  crops,  registrants  have  little  or  no 
incentive  to  request  an  expedited  hearing  in 
the  hopes  of  modifying  the  emergency  sus- 
penskin  order.  In  additk>n,  EPA  has  limited— 
and  often  inaccurate — informatk>n  pertaining 
to  pestk:ide  usage  on  minor  crops.  Unfortu- 
nately, wtiat  may  be  consklered  mirxH  crops 
in  Washington.  DC,  are  often  the  backbone  of 
regional  economies.  We  must  ensure  that 
"persons  adversely  affected"  have  tfie  right  to 
present  their  case  to  the  EPA  in  a  timely 
manner  once  an  emergency  suspensk>n  is  irv 
voked. 

This  bill  would  simply  bring  tt>e  emergency 
suspensk>n  procedure  in  line  with  the  otfier 
procedures  under  FIFRA  regarding  changes  in 
label  requirements  or  the  canceilatk>n  of  pesti- 
cide registrations.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join 
with  me  in  protecting  the  rights  of  tfie  farmers 
and  processors  wtio  contribute  so  much  to 
our  Natk>n's  economy. 

H.R. 

A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal   Insecticide. 
Fungicide,  and  Rodenticide  Act  to  permit 
persons  adversely  affected  by  an  emergen- 
cy suspension  order  to  request  an  expedit- 
ed hearing  on  the  order. 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of   the    United   States    of 
America  is  Conffress  assembled.  That  section 
6(c)(3Kll)  of  the  Federal  Insecticide.  Fungi- 
cide,    and     Rodenticide     Act     (7     U.S.C. 
136d(c)(3)(li))  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"(11)  no  person  other  than  the  registrant, 
any  person  adversely  affected  by  the  order 
of  suspension,  and  the  Administrator  may 
participate". 
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LAURA  KERR  WINS  VOICE  OF 
DEMOCRACY  CONTEST  SPON- 
SORED BY  VFW 


HON.  LARRY  J.  HOPKINS 

OP  KXHTUCKT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVBS 

Wednesday,  March  18,  1987 

Mr.  HOPKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to 
recognize  Laura  Beth  Kerr  of  Simpsonville  for 
being  chosen  rhe  Kentucky  winner  of  the 
Voice  of  Democracy  broadcast  scriptwriting 
contest,  sponsored  each  year  by  the  Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United  States  and  its 
Ladies  Auxilliary. 

The  ttieme  of  the  contest  tfiis  year  was 
"The  Challenge  of  American  Citizenship."  Out 
of  300,000  high  school  applnants,  50  finalists 
were  chosen,  one  from  each  state. 

Laura  is  a  junky  at  Shelby  County  High 
School  in  Shelbyville,  and  is  secretary  of  the 
Beta  Club,  secretary  of  tt>e  Drama  Qub  and 
chairman  of  the  Drama  Club  Scholarship 
Committee. 

The  ttieme  of  her  winning  essay  is  decep- 
tively simple — it  is  a  challenge  to  all  citzens  of 
tf>e  United  States  to  uphoki  ttieir  end  of  a 
contract  with  the  Nation — arxj  I  believe  the 
words  of  her  conditk}n  are  meant  for  each  of 
us: 

American  citizenship  is  more  than  mere 
glory.  It  is  a  challenge— will  you  meet  this 
challenge?  Will  you  uphold  your  contract  as 
a  citizen,  or  will  you  sit  back  and  apathet- 
ically watch  our  respected  Nation  turn  to 
dust?  The  choice  Is  yours.  Don't  let  210 
years  of  work  die  away  into  nothingness  be- 
cause you  wouldn't  do  your  part  and  accept 
the  true  challenge  of  American  citizenship. 

I  commend  Laura  on  her  award,  and  chal- 
lenge her  to  future  excellence.  A  full  text  of 
her  essay  folknvs: 

The  Cbaixemge  op  Akericam  Citizenship 
(By  Laura  Kerr) 

Ah  America!  Liand  of  the  free,  home  of  the 
brave!  A  country  of  purple  mountains,  fields 
of  wheat,  and  subcultures  as  variant  as  the 
stars.  We  have  the  honor  and  privilege  to 
live  in  this  great  country  of  freedom  and  de- 
mocracy—a country  respected  and  idolized 
throughout  the  world.  We  have  the  singular 
honor  of  being  called  V£.  citizens. 

But  just  what  does  being  a  United  States 
citizen  mean?  Some  would  say  "It  means 
being  honored  and  envied  by  people  In  less 
fortunate  countries".  Others  might  reply, 
"It  means  being  bom  an  American.  You 
know,  living  here,  pledging  allegiance  to  the 
flag,  and  voting  in  elections".  But  being  a 
citizen  entails  so  much  more.  Pledging  alle- 
giance to  the  flag,  for  example,  is  a  serious 
commitment.  It  is  more  that  a  boring  recita- 
tion that  everyone  memorizes  in  the  Sth 
grade.  The  pledge  of  allegiance  says.  In  es- 
sence. "I  will  stand  up  for  my  country 
through  thick  and  thin,  and  I  know  that 
though  we  are  many  factions  of  individuals, 
we  are  all  united  under  God's  watchful  eye 
and  with  his  support  we  cannot  fall  In  our 
endeavors".  The  flag  is  our  trademark.  It 
tells  the  world  that  America  stands  for  "lib- 
erty and  Justice  for  aU".  This  equality,  how- 
ever, can  only  last  through  our  preservation 
of  it.  In  order  to  "secure  the  blessings  of  lib- 
erty for  ourselves  and  our  posterity",  we 
must  each  take  our  citizenship  very  serious- 
ly. American  citizenship  is  more  than  hon- 
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ored  grandeur,  it  is  a  contract  that  is  valid    are  becoming   or  already   are   brittle.   This 
fram  tndenat  tnfaney  to  the  dark  shadows    pno«ns  that  the  pages  of  the  book  crumble 
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Find  a  way  to  treat  whole  books— lots  of 
them." 
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There,  it  polymerizes  on  the  surface  of  any 
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sponsible  for  FkKida's  successful  reentry  ir«1o 
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and  gnndeur.  it  ii  a  oontnct  tbat  ia  vmlid 
tram  tandenst  infkncy  to  the  dark  ihadowa 
of  death.  Tlila  eontraet  of  dUamahlp  re- 
qnlnB  eadi  man.  voman.  and  child  to  be 
ooBUBlttad  to  the  purpoae  of  aervlnc  their 
oountu.  IvnT  ctttan  muat  find  a  way  to 
became  a  part  of  Amolca'a  futur»— it  is  not 
an  optkin.  but  a  burden  of  the  conscious 
that  fMion  and  rhetoric  cannot  alleviate. 
Society  haa  iirovided  a  podtion  of  service 
for  an.  TmdMn  Imtfll  the  reaponaiblllty  of 
I  lllwiMlilii  into  the  younc.  lawyers  protect 
the  mod  and  see  that  the  bad  are  rightly 
reprimanded,  even  ooDstruetion  workers 
aerre  our  country  by  altoinc  and  enhancing 
its  appearance.  The  oppoitunltiea  exist,  the 
qoeetlon  fa^  "WHI  Americans  uphold  their 
wmtiact  of  dttimship"? 

The  time  haa  came  for  the  people  of  the 
Uhlted  Statea  to  wake  up  and  realize  what 
they  are  taking  for  granted.  We  are  a  fortu- 
nate people,  but  there  is  no  guarantee  that 
we  will  remain  that  way.  We  live  in  peace, 
yet  the  threat  of  war  lurks  about  our  door- 
step. The  time  for  apathy  has  passed.  We 
most  prepare  this  genoation  and  the  gen- 
erattana  to  came  for  the  future.  We  simply 
cannot  let  the  revoosibilities  of  American 
dUiaiahip  rot  and  decay  in  a  flag  on  the 
wall  of  the  schootatxnn.  We  must  each 
upliold  our  duties  as  loyal  residents  of  the 
UjB.  How  can  we  sit  back  on  election  day 
and  let  aomaone  else  make  decisions  for  us? 
The  govenmient  exists  to  serve  us  and  we, 
in  turn,  must  serve  It.  The  burden  lies  on 
our  shoulders  to  elect  remonsible  leaders— 
leadna  who  will  make  decisions  that  effect 
not  only  us,  but  our  children  as  well.  The 
leaden  we  elect  today  could  determine 
whether  or  not  our  country  stays  out  of 
war.  It  is  the  duty  of  each  of  us  to  see  that 
the  people  in  power  serve  the  country 
before  themselves.  We  determine  the  fate  of 
our  nation— we  must  not  let  it  die. 

American  citiKnship  is  indeed  an  honor— 
an  honor  that  we  too  often  take  for  grant- 
ed—an honor  that  will  perish  unless  we 
begin  winking  today  to  preserve  it.  We've 
never  been  promised  tomorrow.  American 
dtinnahip  is  more  than  mere  glory,  it  is  a 
challenge— win  you  meet  this  challenge? 
\rai  you  uphold  your  contract  as  a  dtizen, 
or  will  you  sit  back  and  apathetically  watch 
our  respected  nation  turn  to  dust?  The 
choice  is  yours.  Don't  let  210  years  of  work 
die  away  into  nothingness  because  you 
wouldn't  do  your  part  and  accept  the  true 
challenge  of  American  dtizenship. 


A  SOLUTION  TO  BRITTLE 
BOOSTS  FOX7ND  IN  WESTERN 
WISCXDNSm 


HON.  STEVE  GUNDERSON 

OPWISOOHSIH 
IH  THX  HOUSE  OF  RXPBXSKNTATTVES 

Wednaday.  March  18, 1987 

Mr.  GUNDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier  this 
month,  the  Suboocnmittee  on  Postsecondary 
Educatkxi  heM  an  oversight  hearing  on  the 
problefn  of  "brittle  books"  in  our  Nation's  li- 
braries BTKl  schools.  Typically,  most  would 
coraidar  the  situation  of  decaying  txx)ks 
easiy  remednd  by  greater  use  of  computers 
and  microflm.  Certainly  tliese  are  two  options, 
but  a  corporation  in  the  town  of  Clear  Lake, 
with  a  populalion  of  899  in  Wisconsin's  Third 
Congreaaiortal  District,  offers  an  alternative. 

Roughly,  30  to  40  percent  of  the  books  in 
our  Iftiraries  and  schools  across  the  country 
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are  becoming  or  already  are  brittle.  This 
me«ns  that  the  pages  of  the  book  crumt>le 
¥vtien  turned  or  uaed. 

The  Nova  Tran  Corp.,  in  Clear  Lake,  Wl, 
has  devetoped  an  advar>ced  technotogy  to 
help  addreas  the  problem  of  brittle  books.  Par- 
yiene  is  tha  technotogy  used  by  Nova  Tran  to 
preserve  books  and  documents.  Parylene  is  a 
transparent  protective  coating  also  used  to 
protect  electronic  microcircuitry  from  corroston 
and  moisture.  Parylene's  conservation  proper- 
tiea  will  work  well  to  preserve  books  arxi  ottier 
written  materials. 

TTie  subcommittee  oversight  hearing  re- 
flects the  need  to  find  alternatives  to  make 
tMOks  available  for  use  t>y  future  generatkms. 
Some  have  suggested  that  our  educattonal 
system  and  libraries  shoukl  move  away  from 
books  in  favor  of  computers  and  microfilming 
of  written  materials.  While  these  technotogies 
are  vitally  important,  we  shouki  also  preserve 
our  literature  arxj  history  in  Its  original  state. 

For  a  greater  uixJerstarxling  of  ttie  Nova 
Tran  technotogy  to  preserve  our  Natton's 
books  and  documents,  I  erKOurage  my  col- 
leagues to  read  the  foltowing  artk:le  titled 
"Reprieve  From  Rot" 

CProm  World,  January/February  1987] 

(Rkprikvx  From  Rot 
(By  Bruce  Humphrey) 

America's  libraries  are  full  of  rotten 
books. 

Tliey're  not  poorly  written,  and  they're 
not  X-rated.  "They're  literally  decomiios- 
ing— becoming  "brittle,"  In  scientific  Jargon. 

Bruce  Humphrey,  a  product  manager  at 
UCC's  wholly  owned  sul>sidiary  Nova  Tran 
Corporation,  In  Clear  Lake.  Wis.,  is  deter- 
mined to  help,  using  a  unique  Carbide  prod- 
uct: Porytene. 

"Some  older  l>ooks  are  so  brittle  the  pages 
shatter  when  turned,"  says  Humphrey. 
"Books  crumble  even  as  they  stand  undis- 
turbed on  Ubrary  shelves." 

A  layman  might  assume  that  relatively 
few,  very  old  Ixxjks  are  at  risk.  Not  so.  The 
numl>er  of  books,  documents,  and  maps 
known  to  l>e  brittle  runs  Into  the  billions- 
thirty  to  forty  percent  of  the  contents  of 
V.3.  libraries. 

And  lxx>ks  printed  today  may  deteriorate 
faster  than  ever  due  to  higher  acid  content. 

"UntU  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, paper  was  a  luxury  item,"  Humphrey 
explains.  "It  had  high  rag  content— large 
amounts  of  cotton  and  flax— which  provided 
alkaline  properties  and  built-in  preserva- 
tioa.  With  the  Industrial  Revolution  came 
paper  based  on  cheap,  widely  available  wood 
pulp,  making  it  possible  to  meet  exploding 
public  demand.  But  making  pulp-based 
paper  Involves  using  chemicals  that  leave  an 
acid  residue,  the  villain  that  eats  away  at 
paper. 

Scientists  have  discovered  how  to  remove 
acid  from  book  pages,  but  untU  recently, 
still  sought  a  coating  that  could  protect  the 
pages  for  decades  to  come. 

Humphrey  has  been  searciiing  for  now  ap- 
plications of  Parylene  since  he  Joined  Nova 
Tran  in  1981.  The  product  has  been  used 
primarily  in  the  electronics,  defense,  and 
aerospace  Industries,  where  it  forms  a  plas- 
tic-like coating  that  protects  delicate  mlcro- 
cireultry  from  all  forms  of  hostile  environ- 
ments. 

Humphrey  sent  some  treated  paper  sam- 
ploB  to  the  Library  of  Congress,  and  re- 
ceived an  enthusiastic  challenge:   "Great! 
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Find  a  way  to  treat  whole  lx>ok»— lots  of 
them." 

So  far,  Hiunphrey  has  succeeded  in  devel- 
oping a  special  application  that  makes  it 
possible  to  coat  all  the  pages  in  a  Iwok 
evenly  ia  a  single  treatment,  placing  four  to 
six  )>ooks  at  one  time  in  a  standard  UCC 
Model  1050  Parylene  deposition  chamber. 

Torture  tests  have  included  liendlng  the 
comer  of  a  Parylene-treated  page  in  a  20- 
year-old  papertMtck  book  back  and  forth  and 
creasing  it  after  each  flexure.  After  1,000 
cycles,  the  comer  had  not  broken.  By  com- 
parison, uncoated  pages  of  old  txraks  can 
break  after  Just  one  flexure.  After  the  test, 
microscopic  examination  showed  that  most 
of  the  individual  cellulose  fillers  in  the 
treated  page  had  failed,  and  the  paper  was 
held  toBether  by  the  Parylene,  which  pene- 
trated (he  surface  and  surroimded  each 
fiber. 

Other  tests  have  Included  soaking  treated 
pages  la  water  for  six  months,  extx>sing 
them  to  sunlight  out-of-doors  for  six 
months,  attacking  them  with  sulfuric  acid 
and  various  chemicals— all  without  destroy- 
ing the  paper,  which  remained  strong  and 
flexible. 

Not  much  data  on  the  long-term  durabili- 
ty of  Parylene  exists  yet,  but  the  experi- 
ments are  part  of  a  ten-year-long  Library  of 
Congress  research  project  on  paper- 
strengttiening  methods.  Says  Humphrey 
confidently:  "Our  technology  is  by  far  the 
most  advanced.  There's  nothing  else  in  the 
world  like  Parylene." 

Thim  Coating— Fat  Rewards 

A  typical  F>arylene  protective  coating  on 
paper  ia  about  500  angstroms  thick- 1,000 
times  thinner  than  a  plastic  sandwich  bag. 
Incrediliy  thin  as  it  Is,  that  colorless.  Invisi- 
ble coating  has  virtually  no  pinholes  and  Is 
highly  nesistant  to  chemical  attack  because 
it  is  insoluble  in  most  known  chemicals. 

ParylcBie  polymer  was  developed  by  Car- 
bide scientists  at  the  South  Charleston 
Tech  center,  and  in  Bound  Brook,  N.J.. 
during  tlie  1950s  and  commercialized  in  the 
mid  19<IOs  (winning  a  Kirkpatrick  Award 
honorable  mention,  one  of  the  chemical  In- 
dustry's highest  honors,  in  1967).  In  has 
become  indispensable  to  the  electronics  in- 
dustry for  protecting  microcircuitry  against 
moisture  and  chemical  corrosion. 

Nova  Tran  Corporation,  based  in  Clear 
Lake,  Wis.,  started  out  as  an  Independent  li- 
censee of  Parylene  systems,  providing 
custom  coating  services.  Today,  as  a  wholly 
owned  fTCC  subsidiary,  it  continues  to  do 
custom  coating,  while  also  marketing  Pary- 
lene deposition  systems  and  conducting  re- 
search on  additional  applications.  Parylene 
sales  and  deposition  equipment  manufac- 
ture are  handled  by  the  Coating  Materials 
Department  in  Indianapolis. 

To  date,  the  most  exotic  use  of  Parylene 
has  beep  to  coat  the  deuterium-tritium  tar- 
gets that  Los  Alamos,  N.M.,  scientists  bom- 
bard with  very  tilgh  intensity  laser  beams  in 
their  efforts  to  generate  electricity  by 
atomic  fusion. 

As  manufactured  at  Bound  Brook,  N.J., 
Parylene  is  a  white  powder.  To  work  its 
magic,  4he  power  is  first  vaporized  in  a 
vacuum  at  approximately  320  degreew  F. 
The  vapor  is  then  Heated  to  1256  degrees  F, 
at  which  temperature  it  splits  In  half  chemi- 
cally, l^e  resulting  monomer  (a  chemical 
compound  tliat  can  combine  with  another 
monomer  to  make  a  very  large  molecule 
called  a  polymer)  is  then  fed  into  a  room- 
temperature  vacuum  deposition  chamt>er. 
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There,  it  polymerizes  on  the  surface  of  any 
obJecUs)  in  the  chaml)er,  creating  a  perfect- 
ly uniform,  optically  clear  coating. 
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AFGHANISTAN  DAY 


H.R.  115:  BAR  STATES  PROM 
TAXING  SOCIAL  SECURITY 
BENEFITS 


HON.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE 

OP  nxiHois 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  18,  1987 
Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently,  I  intro- 
duced H.R.  115,  a  bill  to  prohibit  State  govern- 
ments from  taxing  Social  Security  benefits. 
This  bill  is  necessary  because  the  1983  Social 
Security  Amendments  enacted  into  law  during 
the  98th  Congress  sigrficantly  reduce  Social 
Security  benefits  for  middle-income  retirees. 
WrttKwt  this  bill,  many  of  these  same  individ- 
uals are  also  being  forced  to  pay  addittonal 
taxes  on  their  Social  Security  benefits,  thus 
reducing  tiieir  t)enefits  even  further.  Penstorv 
ers  in  nine  States  fa(»  the  possit)ility  of 
paying  State  taxes  on  ttieir  benefits. 

Many  States  have  laws  ttiat  are  parallel  with 
ti>e  Federal  taxatton  practKes.  Therefore  tt>ey 
use  the  adjusted  gross  income  reported  on 
the  Federal  tax  forms  as  the  basis  for  an  indi- 
vkiual's  income  to  compute  State  tax  liatMlity. 
AltiKXjgh  some  States  have  taken  legislative 
action  to  provkle  a  State  income  tax  exemp- 
tx>n  for  Social  Security  benefits  included  in 
Federal  adjusted  gross  income,  many  have 
not  Unless  specific  legislatton  to  the  contrary 
is  enacted  in  States  adopting  c»jnent  Federal 
(xxle  provistons.  Social  Security  benefits  will 
automatKally  be  included  in  ttK>se  States' 
income  tax  t>ases.  The  incentive  behind  such 
a  tax  by  the  States  is  the  tens  of  milltons  of 
dollars  in  potential  revenues  for  needy  State 
treasuries.  While  revenues  from  the  Federal 
tax  on  Social  Security  tienefits  will  be  passed 
along  t)y  the  Treasury  to  the  Scx^  Security 
trust  fund,  ttie  revenues  from  a  State  tax  on 
Sodai  Secxirity  benefits  do  not  go  back  into 
the  Social  Security  trust  fund.  Instead,  most 
State  governments  vrauld  use  tt>e  revenues  to 
trim  tiieir  State  budget  deficits  and  finarK» 
future  State  programs.  The  States,  in  an  effort 
to  increase  their  revenues,  are  at  tlie  same 
time  furttier  penalizing  tiwse  IrKiividuals  wtv) 
do  save  fcx  tiieir  retirement.  This  double  tax- 
atton of  Social  Security  benefits  by  the  Feder- 
al Government  arxl  the  States  creates  an 
unjust  burden  on  these  redpients  and  a  large 
disincentive  for  those  wtw  woukJ  othenwise 
want  to  continue  working  to  supplement  their 
income.  S(xaal  Security  redpients  often  live 
on  very  low  incomes  and  cannot  afford  the 
added  burden  of  State  taxation. 

When  the  1983  Social  Security  Acts  were 
passed,  ttie  intentton  of  tiie  ameridments  was 
not  to  altow  States  to  tax  Social  Security  ben- 
efits. The  intentton  was  to  restore  solvency  to 
the  system  upon  which  so  many  Americans 
depend.  Ttiis  bill  will  remedy  this  unfair  txjrden 
levied  on  S(x:ial  Security  redpients  and  re- 
store justtoe  to  the  system.  I  therefore  urge 
my  colleagues  to  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  115. 


HON.  JOHN  EDWARD  PORTER 

OP  nxmoiB 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  18,  1987 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  is  Afghan- 
istan Day,  a  day  to  celebrate  ttw  culture  and 
strength  of  the  Afghan  people.  Since  Soviet 
troops  invaded  Afghanistan  8  years  ago,  thou- 
sands have  been  killed,  and  milltons  have 
fled.  Day  in  and  day  out  we  have  watched 
while  tiie  Afghan  people  struggle  against  tfie 
Red  army. 

Lately  we  have  repcxts  that  this  limited 
Soviet  invaston  has  spilled  over  into  neighbor- 
ing Pakistan.  Moscow's  invading  armies  are 
no  longer  stopping  at  the  Afghan  border. 
From  1985  to  1986  Soviet  attacks  into  neigh- 
boring Pakistan  have  tripled.  The  attacks  are 
ruthlessly  aimed  at  tiie  3  mHlton  Afghan  refu- 
gees who  have  fled  ttieir  homeland  to  escape 
fiom  the  killing  and  btoodshed. 

Ttie  new  Soviet  peace  proposals  show  ttiat 
tiie  resistance  is  making  an  impact  Afghani- 
stan Day  is  about  pain  and  suffering,  Mr. 
Speaker,  but  recently  it  is  also  a  message  of 
hope.  The  Soviet  leadership  lias  seen  ttie 
growing  strength  of  tiie  resistance. 

Let  us  hope  tttat  ttiey  willl  now  see  the  futili- 
ty of  continuing  their  7-year  attempt  to  en- 
slave the  courageous  Afghan  people  and  witii- 
draw. 


CHARLES  E.  BENNETT  SETS 
SERVICE  RECORD  FOR  FLORI- 
DA IN  HOUSE 


HON.  BILL  GRANT 

OPPLORIOA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  18,  1987 

Mr.  GRANT.  Mr.  Speaker,  Congressman 
Charles  E.  Bennett  is  one  of  the  most  re- 
spected persons  ever  to  serve  in  ttie  Con- 
gress. For  over  38  years  he  has  served  with 
diligence,  honesty,  arxi  integrity. 

That  fact  is  well  known. 

What  is  not  well  known  is  ttie  fact  that  he 
has  now  served  in  the  U.S.  Hcxjse  of  Repre- 
sentatives longer  than  any  other  Ftoridian— 
breaking  the  record  set  by  former  Congress- 
man Bob  Siltes,  who  served  19  terms  befcxe 
retiring  to  a  well  deserved  rest  in  his  home- 
town of  Crestview,  FL 

It  is  not  just  the  facrt  tiiat  my  fiiend  and  col- 
league has  served  so  tong,  it  is  ttie  fact  that 
he  has  served  so  well  ttiat  makes  this  event 
so  special  to  this  body  and  to  all  of  Rorida. 

In  paying  tribute,  I  coukl  not  find  words 
more  appropriate  ttian  those  used  by  Florida 
State  Scxaety  prestoent  Ed  Yawn  last  week 
wtien  a  plaque  was  presented  to  Congress- 
man Bennett  to  honor  his  accomplishment. 

Here  is  wtiat  my  friend,  Mr.  Yawn,  had  to 
say: 

Charue  Bennett  dto  not  threaten  Noah 
with  holding  up  appropriattons  for  the  Ari( 
unless  he  named  it  the  U.S.S.  Florida. 

And  Bob  Sikes,  Claude  Pepper  and  Amory 
Underhill— not  Charue  Bennett— were  re- 
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sponsSile  for  Rorida's  successful  reentry  into 
ttie  Unton. 

Bob  sato  that  other  ttian  that,  Mr.  Bennett 
has  had  a  hand  in  everything  important  ttiaf  s 
happened  to  Rorida  and  tfie  Natton  from  the 
opening  of  ttie  Sist  Congreas  on  ttirough  ttie 
recent  rebuilding  of  ttie  Navy  and  last  sea- 
ston's  omnibus  drug  legislatton. 

There  are  voters  in  Jacksonville  who've 
never  seen  a  tialtot  wittiout  Mr.  Bennett's 
name  on  It — unless  tie  ran  unopposed— and 
ttieir  now-voting  chiWren  tiaven't  either. 

He's  also  come  unscattied  through  fou 
reapporttonments,  wtiidi — as  a  poNttoal 
actiievement — ranks  right  up  ttiere  with  ttie 
untiroken  service,  19  reelecttons  and  ttie  roll- 
calls. 

Currently  ctiairnian  of  ttie  Rorida  detega- 
tton,  as  well  as  dean,  he  also  is  chairman  of 
ttie  House  Armed  Servtoes  Seapower  Sub- 
committee and  ttie  DemcxaBtto  diairman  of 
ttie  Military  Reform  Caucus.  He  twtoe  diaired 
ttie  Ethics  Committee  and  «wote  the  Govern- 
ment Servtoe  Code  of  Ethics. 

If  I  were  to  list  the  legislation  that  bears  his 
mark,  or  ttie  awards  tie  lias  received,  I  wtxiW 
talk  far  too  tong.  And  I  am  already  approadi- 
ing  ttiat  point 

So,  I'll  condude  now  with  t*to  more  perti- 
nent facts  and  ttie  presentatton  that  is  ttie 
reastxi  for  this  gatliering. 

The  words  honor,  privilege,  able,  honorable, 
and  distinguistied  get  a  tot  of  use  in  ttiese 
meeting  halls  on  both  skies  of  ttie  Hill,  and 
quite  often  ttie  people  wtio  speak  them  even 
mean  wtiat  they  say. 

But  their  routine  use  makes  it  tough  on 
people  like  me.  For  ttiere  are  times  wtien  no 
ottier  words  will  come  dose  to  the  truth.  And 
this  is  one  of  ttiose  times. 

Tonight  it  is  our  privilege  to  honcx  Congres- 
man  Charles  E.  Bennett  for  38-years  of  un- 
broken service  in  the  U.S.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. No  RorkJian  ties  served  tonger— or 
better.  This  is  why  we  honor  Nm. 

In  those  years,  Mr.  Bennett  has  never 
missed  a  legislative  rdtoall.  He  tias  cast  at 
least  16,000  recorded  votes,  which  is  an  all- 
time  record  for  ttie  Congress. 

This  also  is  almost  more  diligence  ttian 
even  Florida  deserves,  and  it  covers  nearly  20 
percent  of  the  Natton's  history. 

The  prevtous  champton  of  untxoken  serv- 
toe. Congressman  Bob  Sikes,  wanted  to  be 
here  tonight  for  ttie  formal  transfer  of  ttie  title. 
But  he  couM  not  make  ttie  trip.  So  he  asked 
me  to  set  the  record  straight  on  a  few  of 
ttiose  roltoalls. 

Congressman  and  Mrs.  Bennett— Jean- 
have  three  chitoren. 

He  enlisted  in  the  Army  as  a  private  at  age 
31  on  the  outbreak  of  Worid  War  II  and  rose 
to  captain.  For  distinguished  and  gallant  serv- 
toe in  the  war,  he  was  made  a  member  of  ttie 
Infantry  OCS  Hall  of  Fame,  where  ttie  motto 
is,  I  believe,  "Foltow  Me." 

Ttie  inscriptton  on  cxir  cximmeriKxative 
plaque  reads:  "To  Congressman  Charles  E. 
Bennett  upon  the  establishment  of  a  new 
record  of  m<xe  than  38-years  of  continuous 
sennce  in  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives 
on  behaH  of  the  people  of  the  State  of  Fkxida 
with  deep  appreciation  and  affectton  from  ttie 
members  of  the  Rorida  State  Society." 
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Mr.  Bennett,  th«  ■niph«»i»  is  on  deep  ap- 
pnttHkm  and  alhtiion.  I  kfXMv  I  apoak  for  all 
of  tfw  FtafWa  Stito  SocMy  wtwn  I  say  you 
hawi  ow  umnknous  eonaont  and  our  urging 
to  axland  your  saivioa  for  as  long  as  you 
chooM  and  Into  Iha  naict  ganaratkm  of  voters. 

In  short,  you  toad  and  we'll  foaow.  If  we  had 
a  firi  of  fMiw.  yw^dba  ttwra. 

I  and  QsnHaman,  fellow  Floridians  and 
■M  prapara  to  give  some  real  and 
wvm  domnJhonm  raoognWon  to  the  man 
oanm  a  siaania  or  ana,  osnnguisriea,  oiii- 
ganl,  and  gaNanl  sarvioe  above  and  beyond 
duly. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  was  quNe  a  tribute  and  I 
wanlad  to  uae  Ed's  ramarlcs  in  paying  tribute 
to  a  ganHaman  I  graaliy  admire.  There  are  a 
faw  olhar  facts  which  I  would  like  to  include  in 


"In  God  We  Trust"  our 
nalonal  motto.  Ha  has  twice  been  chairman 
of  Iha  Houaa  Ethica  Committae. 

BsacTT  has  bean  the  principal  sponsor  of 
bnportanl  anvlronmantal,  conaervation,  and 
nalionai  park  lagWabon  that  has  become  law. 
Ha  raoaivad  tha  baak  Walton  League  Award 
for  "OutMandbig  Conaervatton  Accomplish- 
manls."  Ha  authored  lagislatton  to  require 
buMngs  to  be  accaasi)ie  to  the  handicapped. 

Hto  suoceesM  mWary  legislation  prcri/ided 
needed  sNpe  for  the  Navy,  advances  in  mili- 
taiy  housing.  His  lagialatkxi  also  established  a 
adwiarsfiip  program  for  doctors  for  the  Armed 
Foroaa.  He  auttiorad  legislatkxi  creating  the 
Arms  Control  Agency  and  recently  enacted 
logislalton  alowing  the  military  sarnces  to 
aaaist  in  intordfcting  drug  smugglers. 

He  has  authored  and  enacted  legislation  in 
tha  areas  of  anbcrima,  auto  safety,  historic 
praaanraBon.  Federal  aid  to  educatnn.  and  in 
ImprDvamortta  in  government  efficiency  and 
economy.  He  has  been  awarded  the  "Distin- 
guiatted  Service  Award,"  the  highest  honor 
given  by  the  PreaMenTs  Committee  on  Em- 
ptoyment  of  the  HanScapped.  this  for  voca- 
ttonel  rshabMatton  legislalnn. 

Bennett  has  leoaived  six  "Watchdog  of  the 
Traaawy  Awarda"  from  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Burtnessmen  for  his  strong  support  of 
fiscal  reaponaiiWty  in  government  The  Jack- 
sonvla  Congressman  also  received  the  "Min- 
uleman  of  the  Year  Award"  from  the  Reserve 
Officers  Asaodatkxi,  arxl  he  was  chosen  by 
the  NorvCommiaaioned  OffKers  Association 
for  Its  highest  award  for  legislative  actnn.  The 
Navy  League  gave  him  the  highest  award  for 
civSan  aervtoe  to  the  mlitary. 

Bennett  practicad  law  in  Jacksonville 
before  eiectkxi  to  Congress  and  was  active  in 
dvto  aftaira,  the  Jacksonville  Jaycees.  He  also 
aanred  in  the  Ftorida  House  of  Representa- 
«vaeln1941. 

During  WorU  Ww  II,  he  led  guerrilla  fighters 
in  the  Phlppines  in  the  Northern  Luzon  rmxin- 
taina  and  was  awarded  the  Silver  Star  for  gal- 
lantry in  actnn.  The  Philippines  decorated  him 
with  the  Legion  of  Honor,  the  highest  award 
for  a  nor>-Flpino.  He  was  elected  to  the  In- 
fantiy  Hal  of  Fame  by  the  Fort  Benning  Offi- 
cer Canddate  School.  He  sen/ed  as  National 
PnisMent  of  the  University  of  Florida  Alumni 
Aaaodatton  in  1972. 

Bennett  is  serving  his  20th  term  in  Con- 
grees  and  represents  the  Third  District  of  Flor- 
kte,  whN:h  inckjdes  most  of  Duval  County  and 
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all  of  Nassau  County.  He  is  an  eMer  in  the 
RivarskJe  Averuie  Christian  Church  in  Jack- 
sonville. 

It  is  not  so  much  tiiat  he  has  served  so  king 
txjt  rather  that  fie  has  served  so  well.  All  of  us 
are  richer  for  Charles  E.  Bennett  having 
served  In  the  Congress. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  OROVER  CLETVE- 
I*AND  AND  TO  HIS  HOME- 
TOWN, CALDWELL  TOWNSHIP, 
NJ 


HON.  DEAN  A.  GALLO 

OP  NKW  JERsrr 
XM  THI  HOtrSE  OF  REPRXSENTATTVZS 

Wednesday,  March  18, 1987 

Mr.  GALLO.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  privilege 
to  rise  today  to  join  the  people  of  New  Jersey 
and  tt)eir  other  representatives  to  recognize 
the  150th  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  our  Na- 
tion's 22d  and  24th  President,  Grover  Cleve- 
land. 

Presklent  Cleveland  was  bom  in  ttie  manse 
of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  In  historic 
CaMwell  Township  wtiere  his  father  served  as 
the  Presbyteiian  minister.  CaMwell,  originally 
including  the  now  separate  munk^palrties  of 
Essex  Fells,  FairfieM.  North  Caldwell.  Rose- 
land,  and  West  CakJwell,  was  named  after 
James  Cakfwell,  the  fighting  parson  of  the 
American  Revolution. 

Grover  Cleveland,  fifth  of  nine  children,  was 
bom  150  years  ago  today.  Although  a  number 
of  Presklents  have  chosen  to  retire  In  our  fair 
State.  Grover  Cleveland  is  ttie  only  Presklent 
to  have  been  bom  within  our  borders.  Even 
ttxjugh  he  first  hekJ  elected  office  in  New  York 
State  prior  to  being  elected  twne  to  the  high- 
est office  In  our  land,  his  distinguished  career 
reflects  honorably  on  his  birthplace.  As  the 
Representative  of  the  Eleventh  Distrk:t,  whk:h 
includes  Cakiwell,  I  am  pleased  to  partxapate 
today  in  tfus  special  congresstonal  tiibute  to 
PresKlent  Cleveland  and  to  the  West  Essex 
communities  wtiere  he  was  bom. 


RAYMOND  SCHULTZ  AND 
SISTER  CITIES 


I     HON.  CLAUDE  PEPPER 

OP  FLORIDA 

rTHE  HOUSE  or  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  March  18,  1987 

t*.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  just  over  30 
years  ago,  Preskjent  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower 
set  into  motion  a  coricept  whrch  in  the  ensu- 
ing years  has  captured  tfie  hearts  of  millk>ns 
of  Amerrcans  in  a  program  dedk»ted  to  fur- 
tfiertng  peace  and  understanding  in  our  trou- 
bled worid. 

I  am  speaking  of  the  Sister  Cities  program 
which  cunently  unites  nearly  800  cities,  towns 
and  villages  in  the  UnKed  States  with  some 
1 ,200  communities  in  87  nations  of  the  worid. 
In  our  country  alone,  more  than  100  millnn 
Americans  resKle  In  sister  cities. 

This  growing  national  program  is  furthered 
by  Sister  Cities  International  whk:h,  I  am  proud 
to  say,  will  be  moving  to  new  permanent  na- 
tional headquarters  in  Alexandria,  VA  and 
dedk»ting  ttieir  building  on  March  26,  1987. 
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I  am  particularly  proud  of  ttie  fact  tfiat  a 
constituent  of  mine,  Raymond  R.  Schultz  of 
Hialeah,  FL,  has  sensed  as  chairman  of  the 
national  buikiing  fund  of  Sister  Cities  Interna- 
tional. It  is  largely  through  his  dedtoation  and 
commitinent  ttiat  tt>e  goal  of  ttie  association 
to  purchase  a  new  buikiing  has  become  a  re- 
ality. 

Raymond  R.  Schultz  is  best  described  as  a 
man  wtv  devotes  his  time  and  enormous 
energy  to  helping  other  understand  not  the 
differences  between  nationalities,  but  rather 
the  simiarities  and  common  t>ond8  we  all 
share. 

His  interest  in  international  affairs  began  in 
1972  wfien  he  was  elected  presklent  of  the 
Hialeah  Sister  Cities  Committee,  a  position  he 
hekl  for  6  years.  Under  his  stewardship,  the 
Hialeah  Bister  Cities  program  won  numerous 
national  honors  and  international  attention. 

In  1974,  Raymond  Schultz  was  elected  to 
ttie  national  board  of  directors  of  Sister  Cities 
International.  He  was  elected  vk»  presklent  of 
tiie  organization  in  1976,  a  position  he  hokls 
today. 

In  addition  to  his  regular  duties,  he  agreed 
to  seo/e  as  chairman  of  ttie  Centi'al  American 
Emergervry  Committee  of  the  association 
wtiere  he  devoted  his  consklerat)le  talents 
and  energies  to  fielping  tfie  vrctims  of  natural 
disasters  in  Cento'al  America.  He  was  honored 
in  1984  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  State  and 
the  Agency  for  International  Development  with 
their  highest  civilian  award  whk:h  read,  in  part, 
"He  donated  his  time,  expertise,  and  personal 
resources  and  facilities  toward  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment's Relief  and  Preparedness  Program 
for  Latin  American  and  the  Caribtiean.  Be- 
cause of  his  personal  commitment  to  this  pro- 
gram many  thousands  have  benefited." 

In  198S,  he  was  called  upon  to  devote  his 
attention  to  the  critical  need  for  a  national 
headquarters  building  for  Sister  Cities  Interna- 
tional and  agreed  to  chair  ttie  effort  to  raise 
tfie  necessary  funds  to  make  this  dream  a  re- 
ality. 

His  most  recent  honor  came  on  Fet}ruary  3, 
1987  which  was  declared  "Ray  Schultz  Day" 
by  tfie  Board  of  County  CommissKHiers  of 
Dade  County,  FL.  He  was  cited  for  his  deep 
involvement  in  many  community  activities 
since  he  moved  to  Hialeah  in  1964  and  for  his 
volunteer  servne  to  Dade  County. 

At  greet  personal  and  economk:  sacrifice, 
Raymond  Schultz  has  provkled  the  consistent 
leadership,  energy  and  motiviation  to  ttie 
Sister  Citfes  buikiing  project  that  has  conbib- 
uted  to  Its  success.  He  truly  represents  ttie 
outstemdkig  dednation  and  commitment  of  all 
sister  city  volunteers. 

To  Ray  Schultz  and  the  tens-of-thousands 
of  sister  city  volunteer  across  this  Nation,  tfie 
new  Sister  Cities  International  buikiing  repre- 
sents a  symtml  of  ttieir  many  accomplish- 
ments over  ttie  30  years  the  program  has 
been  effectively  and  dramatically  furttiering  its 
goal  of  international  understanding  and  coop- 
eration. 

For  instance,  Des  Moines,  lA  is  putting  to- 
gettier  a  consortium  to  establish  a  1,000-acre 
demonstration  farm  center  near  Shijiahzuang, 
China  where  the  two  sister  cities  will  work  to- 
gettier  to  tiring  new  agricultural  technologies 
and  technk^ues  to  ttie  people  tfiere. 
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Sapporo,  Japan  recently  gave  permanent 
space  in  its  new  extiibrtion  hall  to  Portiand, 
OR  so  k>cal  businesses  couki  exhibit  their 
products  on  a  rotating  basis. 

Hundreds  of  citizens  of  Dayton,  OH  jour- 
neyed to  Augsburg,  Germany  to  help  that  city 
celebrate  ttie  1 ,000th  anniversary  of  its  found- 
ing in  1986.  In  honor  of  Its  American  sister, 
Augsburg  declared  a  "Dayton  Day"  during  ttie 
height  of  the  celebration. 

Roanoke,  VA  has  a  continuing  project  with 
its  sister  city,  Kisumu,  Kenya  to  assist  disad- 
vantaged youth  to  find  a  better  way  of  life 
tfvough  training  arxl  education. 

Riverskle,  CA  and  Ensenada,  MexKO  orga- 
nized and  formed  a  lifeguard  and  rescue  asso- 
ciation whk^  has  saved  hundreds  of  lives. 

Prescott,  AZ  made  a  major  donation  of  sup- 
plies, including  an  amtxilance,  70  refurt>istied 
sctiool  desks,  wtieetehairs,  and  otfier  supplies 
for  a  retirement  center  in  Catiorca,  Mexkx). 

Every  year,  thousands  of  young  people 
ta-avel  to  and  fi-om  sister  cites  around  the 
work!  to  live  in  a  family  setting  and  to  experi- 
ence new  cultures  and  kleas.  Because  ttie  na- 
tional program  is  30  years  okl,  many  of  ttie 
original  young  people  wtio  traveled  atyoad  are 
now  assuming  places  of  leadership  in  their 
own  communities.  They  are  assets  to  their 
communities  and  to  ttie  Nation  as  ttiey  bring 
ttieir  experiences,  knowledge  and  understand- 
ing to  ttie  deciskms  ttiat  must  be  made  in  our 
role  as  a  world  leader.  Ttiese  young  profes- 
sk)nals  are  provkling  a  vital  role  in  this  proc- 
ess and  ttie  Sister  Cities  program  can  be 
counted  on  to  increase  ttie  number  of  young 
people  participating  in  the  future.  They  are 
indeed  a  preckxjs  national  resource. 

As  ttie  1980's  unfold,  ttie  woridwkle  net- 
work of  sister  cities  is  expanding  rapidly  as 
more  and  more  cities  discover  they  can  work 
togettier  to  find  solutions  to  common  prot>- 
lems  ttiat  go  far  beyond  the  original  concept 
of  the  program — to  encourage  better  under- 
standing between  the  people  of  the  worid.  For 
developed  and  developing  nations  alike,  the 
growth  of  cities  and  metropolitan  areas  follow 
similar  patterns  and  presents  the  same  chal- 
lenges to  govemment  officials  and  citizens. 

What  does  a  sister  city  relationship  offer 
that  ordinary  contacts  with  other  countries 
don't? 

First,  a  sister  city  relationship  is  undertaken 
with  ttie  long  view  in  mind.  For  any  relation- 
ship to  develop,  time  is  essential— time  to 
learn,  time  to  trust,  time  to  understand. 

Second,  a  sister  city  relationship  stimulates 
community  interest  in  culture,  history,  art  and 
the  study  of  foreign  languages.  It  also  helps  to 
Improve  local  relations,  tiecause  people  come 
togettier  to  work  for  a  common  objective. 

Third,  a  sister  city  relationship  Invariably 
brings  young  people  into  program  activities. 
These  young  people  are  going  to  be  the 
future  leaders.  Exposing  them  to  an  indepth 
cross-cultural  experience,  including  language 
ti-aining,  is  ttie  best  possible  investment  that 
can  tie  made. 

Fourth,  a  sister  city  relationship  opens  a 
"door"  to  tfie  country  and  its  culture,  tiecause 
of  ttie  link  with  a  dty  In  that  country.  Many 
U.S.  cities  have  undertaken  multiple  affiliations 
with  counterparts  in  different  countries,  thus 
opening  doors  around  the  worid. 
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Fifth,  it  provMes  invaluatile  experience  in 
ttie  field  of  international  relations  gained,  not 
passively,  but  through  direct  personal  contact 
with  a  real  and  parlx^ipating  partner. 

The  excitement  of  ttie  sister  cities  program 
and  its  appeal  to  the  cities  of  the  worid 
cannot  be  descritied  in  one  project— or  even 
several.  Ttie  real  excitement  of  ttiis  program 
involves  ttie  people  and  ttieir  commitment  to 
help  solve  some  of  ttie  problems  that  confixmt 
this  century,  that  only  people  working  togettier 
in  concert  can  hope  to  resolve.  Eigfit  hundred 
U.S.  cities  involved  in  this  program  are  not 
enough.  3,000  are  not  enough,  let's  set  our 
sites  at  5,000  or  more  in  this  program  t>y  tfie 
turn  of  ttie  century.  Think  what  a  "powerful 
force  for  peace"  we  woukl  have. 


ALLENTOWN.  PA.  MILITARY 
ORDER  OF  THE  PURPLE  HEART 


HON.  DON  RTITER 

OP  PENlf  STLVAiriA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Wednesday,  March  18,  1987 

Mr.  RITTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to 
honor  the  Military  Order  of  the  Purple  Heart, 
Lehigh  Valley  Chapter  190,  Allentown,  PA. 
The  distinguistied  members  of  this  group, 
each  of  wtiom  pakl  a  special  price  for  our 
fi-eedom,  kindle  and  rekindle  ttie  flame  of  fi'ee- 
dom  in  each  of  our  hearts.  They  remind  us 
that  our  way  of  life  is  indeed  precious.  Follow- 
ing, are  my  remarks  at  ttieir  March  14,  1987, 
anniversary  tianquet  in  honor  of  Gen.  George 
Washington: 

We  tiave  a  responsibility  to  ourselves,  our 
children,  our  community  and  our  nation  to 
view  the  world  with  open  eyes,  open  minds 
and  open  hearts.  .  .  .  We  tiave  a  responsibil- 
ity to  leave  a  legacy  of  real  peace  to  those 
who  follow  us.  To  accomplish  ttiis,  we  first 
need  to  add  new  dimension  to  the  meaning 
of  peace  as  it  is  understood  by  our  fellow 
Americans.  Indeed,  the  true  definition  of 
peace  must  l>e  understood  and  accepted  by 
all  the  free  people  of  the  world.  If  free  peo- 
ples do  not  comprehend  the  ingredients  of 
their  own  peaceful  existence,  they  will  not 
l>e  able  to  protect  it  for  themselves,  no  less 
help  others  achieve  it. 

These  essential  ingredients  are  captured 
in  the  credo  printed  in  this  evening's  pro- 
gram where  it  says.  "The  Military  Order  of 
the  Purple  Heart  lielieves  ttiat  peace  is 
man's  second  most  urgent  goal;  the  first,  is 
freedom."  I  would  add.  that  it  is  impossible 
to  pursue  peace— peace  as  we  understand 
it— without  pursuing  freedom.  They  cannot 
be  separated.  Where  one  goes,  the  other  fol- 
lows. If  freedom  Is  achieved,  peace  will 
follow.  Where  there  is  no  freedom,  there  is 
no  peace  .  .  .  only  submission  and  repres- 
sion. 

So,  Just  what  are  the  ingredients  included 
in  a  recipe  to  promote  peace  and  freedom? 
They  are  the  common  freedoms  granted  in 
democratic  societies  denied  by  tyrannies.  In 
other  worlds,  real  peace  cannot  be  enjoyed 
under  tyranny  and  to  the  extent  societies 
repress  certain  critical  freedoms,  they  keep 
true  peace  from  their  people. 

Let  me  descrilie  five  freedoms  essential  to 
peace  .  .  .  and  counter  to  tyratmy.  (You 
may  know  of  others  you  consider  impor- 
tant.) 
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1 .  EXTRX88IOH  AND  DUSXMT 

The  freedom  to  express  dlaaenting  views, 
views  critical  of  any  established  order. 

3.  ASSKMBLY 

The  freedom  to  assemble,  to  gather  for 
political  purposes  even  if  such  piirpoaes  run 
counter  to  the  established  order. 

3.  PRTVACT 

The  freedom  to  conduct  lawful  personal 
and  political  activities  in  privacy,  free  from 
govemment  spying  or  suppression. 

4.  BCOIfOMT 

The  freedom  to  support  oneself  and  one's 
family  without  dependence  on  the  state. 
Here,  private  property  and  private  enter- 
prise are  essential.  State  run  economies  per- 
vade the  most  represasive.  least  peaceful  so- 
cieties .  .  .  the  total  dictatorships.  Tliere,  If 
you  disagree,  you  lose  your  job.  your  liveli- 
hood, your  shelter,  your  food.  If  we  fear  mo- 
nopolies in  relatively  free  economies  and 
pass  laws  against  them,  just  imagine  the 
power  of  the  monopoly  where  the  govem- 
ment owns  everything  .  .  .  where  govem- 
ment officials  are  the  monopolists  over  the 
p)eople  and  their  daily  work  lives.  What  a 
fertile  field  for  corruption! 

B.  SPIRITUAL 

To  be  at  peace,  people  must  have  the  free- 
dom to  worstiip  as  they  choose  and  not 
forced  to  worstiip  the  god  of  the  state.  Secu- 
lar state  ideologies  wliich  actively  suppress 
a  people's  religious  beliefs  pervade  the  most 
warlike,  the  most  repressive  and  the  least 
peaceful  of  societies  .  .  .  the  totalitarian  so- 
cieties. Without  spiritual  freedom  the 
human  soul  is  not  at  peace. 

Willie  totalitarian  societies  are  the  main 
usurpers  of  peace  and  freedom,  any  society 
which  takes  away  the  freedoms  we  speak  of 
also  diminishes  the  peace  of  their  people.  So 
there  you  have  It— Freedom  of  expression 
and  dissent,  freedom  of  assembly,  freedom 
to  pursue  privacy  and  property,  and  free- 
dom of  religion— a  recipe,  a  prescription  for 
peace  Lf  you  will,  where  freedom  is  the  in- 
surance policy  and  free  peoples  are  the 
guarantors. 

And.  this  freedom,  as  you  who  tiave 
earned  the  distinguished  P>urple  Heart  well 
know,  does  not  come  cheap.  "There  is  a  price 
we  pay  for  peace  and  freedom,  yet  it  is  tiny 
compared  to  the  price  we  pay  under  tyran- 
ny. When  free,  peaceful  people  value  their 
way  of  life,  they  are  prepared  to  defend  it 
against  tyranny.  Free,  peaceful  people,  must 
never  be  ashamed  of  their  arms  and  armies 
which  deter  tyranny  and  preserve  peace  and 
freedom.  There  is  a  great  difference  l)e- 
tween  a  gun  in  the  hand  of  criminal  and  the 
gun  in  the  hand  of  an  officer  of  the  law. 
Indeed,  there  is  an  enormous  difference  l>e- 
tween  the  arms  and  armies  of  those  protect- 
ing peace  and  freedom  and  of  those  who 
would  take  it  away. 

Yes,  peace  and  freedom  is  seen  as  the 
mortal  enemy  by  the  tjrrannical.  With  peace 
and  freedom,  leaders  are  held  accountable 
for  their  actions,  misdeeds  or  crimes.  That  Is 
why  tyrannies  are  never  able  to  withstand 
the  scrutiny  of  their  own  people  and  why 
peace  and  freedom  is  so  contagious  and 
ideal  that  tyrannies  seek  to  crush  it  tiefore 
it  spreads. 

In  sum— peace  and  freedom  removes  the 
ill-l)egotten  privileges  of  tyrants. 

While  still  under  the  umbrella  of  peace 
and  freedom,  I  would  like  to  discuss  the 
Strategic  Defense  Initiative  (SDI).  So  much 
of  the  SDI  debate  has  focused  on  its  tectini- 
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cal  fMiniiUty  that  its  putpoae— to  preaerve 
peace  and  traedom— to  often  Ignored. 

unucA'e  uf  MiBi  or  fugs  ams  rmsRioic  thx 

CAIBOVaDX 

We  lUTO  no  tnteraet  In  oppreailng  any 
nation  of  tiM  world.  Indeed,  we  were  the 
true  Tleton  after  Worid  War  n.  and  we  llb- 
ecated.  tben  buOt  up.  the  lands  we  con- 
qnarad.  Today  they  are  free.  Because  of  the 
— ^r**  and  auppott  of  the  U.&A.,  free  ao- 
rieHee  floaitoh  worid  wide.  Today  90%  of 
Latin  America  Urca  under  democncy!  This 
haa  not  happened  while  free  peoples  were 
weak.  To  the  extent  free  peoples  are  not 
bulUed  by  tyrants,  they  remain  free.  De- 
fense of  freedom  is  a  moral  and  historical 
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AWARD  HONORS  RICHARD 
(RICK)  MOORE  OF  DALLAS 


Our  strategic  defense  policy  rests  on  the 
Idea  of  mutually  assured  destruction 
(MAD). 

Untfl  now.  the  only  way  of  protecting  our- 
sdves  from  extinction,  or  more  probably 
blackmail,  has  been  to  threaten  the  Soviets 
with  nadear  holocaust.  A  strange  and  dan- 
gerous logic  produced  by  our  ability  to  visit 
ileatiULliuii  on  a  foe.  has  told  Americans 
that  the  beat  way  to  preaerve  peace  and 
ficedoui  Is  to  risk  everything  on  the  hope 
that  our  totalitarian  adversaries  who  nei- 
ther respect,  nor  have,  peace  and  freedom, 
wont  dare  Are  a  shot  However,  as  our  de- 
fenaive  technologlea  have  caught  up  to  of- 
fensive technologies,  there  is  an  alternative. 

Wor  the  first  time  since  the  end  of  World 
War  n.  there  to  hope  that  we  can  move 
from  our  security  posture  based  on  threats 
of  massive  nudear  retaliation  to  a  posture 
which  depends  on  def  mse. 

ICoit  do  not  know  that  if  a  nuclear  missile 
was  fired  at  the  United  States,  our  only  al- 
ternative would  be  to  watch  it  hit  or  fire 
bock.  And,  tlien  how  many  do  we  fire  back? 
.  .  .  ane7  .  .  .  all?  That's  right.  We  currently 
liave  no  ability  to  defend  ourselves  against  a 
nuclear  attack.  And.  sho<Aing  as  it  may 
sound,  many  opponents  of  SDI  argue  that 
thto  to  good;  Uiat  we  dont  want  to  scare  the 
Soviets  into  believing  that  we  could  stop 
their  weapons  and  so  have  the  opportunity 
to  Are  oun  first;  that  we  could  use  SDI  as 
part  of  a  first  strike  strategy.  But.  let's  get 
back  to  the  basics  of  peace  and  freedom. 
Free  societies  at  peace  don't  strike  first .  .  . 
they  dont  seek  to  terrwlEe.  The  free  United 
States  to  not.  and  can  never  be,  the  moral 
eQutvalent  of  the  totalitarian  Soviet  Union. 

Space  has  been  militarized  as  it  is  the 
space  in  which  intercontinental  wei^rans 
traveL  For  15  years  the  Soviets  have  gone 
ahead  with  their  version  of  SDI.  What  kind 
of  winld  would  it  be  if  tyrants  controlled 
the  space  above  the  globe.  SDI  could  demili- 
tartae  space  by  preventing  nuclear  missiles 
fromu^ngit. 

Thto  Congressman  to  for  SDI  as  a  sane  al- 
ternative to  MAD,  an  alternative  that  allows 
us  to  defensively  preserve  our  peace  and 
treednn. 

Peace  and  freedom  applies  across  the 
board.  A  realistic  definition  of  peace  will 
result  In  policies  that  preserve  and  promote 
peace  and  freedom.  And.  it  is  to  those  poll- 
dea  tliat  I  am  committed. 

All  of  you  take  pride  in  America  serving  as 
the  beacon  of  peace  and  freedom  to  the 
entire  world.  ^Hnth  all  our  nation's  faults. 
there  has  never  existed  in  all  of  human  his- 
tory a  greater  experiment  in  peace  and  free- 
dom than  the  land  called  America. 


HON.  JOHN  BRYANT 

or  TEXAS 
nf  THX  HOUSE  or  RKPRSSEMTATIVKa 

Wednesday,  March  18,  1987 

Mr.  BRYANT.  Mr.  Speaker,  Richard  (Rid() 
Moore  of  Dallas  fights  crime  during  his  wof1(- 
ing  hours  as  a  corporal  in  the  Dallas  Police 
Department  and  serves  as  a  tireless  votunteer 
and  president  of  his  youngest  son's  elementa- 
ry achooi  Parent-Teachers  Association  during 
his  spare  time. 

His  superior  achievements  in  both  areas  led 
to  my  recognition  of  him  as  winner  of  my 
"Cortgresaional  (Citizenship  Award"  for  Fetxu- 
ary1987. 

Although  Mr.  Moore's  achievement  as  a 
polce  officer  nrik.  him  amor)g  the  top  in  his 
chosen  profession,  it's  doubtful  that  many 
people  anywtiere  have  comtiined  law  enforce- 
ment arxl  invotvement  in  elementary  educa- 
tion to  the  extent  Mr.  Moore  has. 

As  a  17-year  veteran  of  the  police  depart- 
ment, (Corporal  Moore  has  received  at  least 
25  commerxlations  from  fellow  police  officers 
and  the  citizens  he  protects.  He  has  won  the 
pofce  department's  Certificate  of  One 
Achievement,  an  award  bestowed  only  when 
Dates  poKce  officials  feel  a  member  of  their 
ranlcs  has  devoted  erxxigh  service  to  merit 
the  recognition.  He  has  been  named  officer  of 
ttie  month  and  he  has  received  the  top  rating 
for  a  Dallas  officer  for  at  least  10  stiBight 
years. 

He  has  also  served  as  field  training  officer 
and  recruit  class  advisor,  training  at  least  16 
rootoe  officers  in  the  former  capacity. 

'XXr  field  training  officers  are  our  very  best 
officers,"  reports  his  immediate  superior,  Sgt 
Lairy  Barbee.  "They  do  ttie  single  most  impor- 
tant job  in  the  department  They're  directiy  re- 
sportsible  for  training  rookies  to  be  ttie  type  of 
officers  we  want  ttiem  to  be." 

As  the  father  of  Alex,  an  eighth  grader  at 
Florence  Middle  School  in  Dallas,  and  Nathan, 
a  fifth  grader  at  John  Ouincy  Elementary 
School  in  Dallas,  Rick  Moore  has  been  active 
In  PTA  work  for  9  years.  He  attended  school 
in  the  same  area  wtiere  his  family  now  lives 
and  he  pato'ols  tttat  same  neightxxfiood  for 
the  Dallas  Potice  Department  His  most  recent 
police  commendation  came  in  September 
1996  wtien  he  spent  2V^  hours  on  the  tele- 
ptiOne  in  a  successful  attempt  to  convince  a 
suicidal  teenager  to  lay  down  a  loaded  shot- 
gun and  receive  help. 

That  success  came  as  no  surprise  to 
Adams  Elementary  principal  Dr.  Paul  Riddle, 
wtw  taught  both  Rick  Moore  and  Rick's  wife 
wlien  \he  latter  were  students  at  W.W.  Sam- 
uel High  School  in  Dallas. 

"Rick  is  invaluable  to  the  community  in  that 
he  lives  here,  he  works  here,  and  all  ttie 
school  chikjren  know  and  respect  him,"  sakj 
Dr.  Riddle.  "He  was  a  tremendously  impres- 
sive student  and  he's  a  tremendously  impres- 
sive adult  But  probably  the  best  thing  he 
does  is  t>e  a  father.  His  sons  are  outstanding 
students,  just  like  their  parents,  and  one 
reason  they  are  is  because  their  father  related 
so  well  to  ttiem." 
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Adds  Adams  Elementary  staffer  Kitty  Morris, 
"Anything  I  ask  him  to  do,  he  finds  a  way  to 
get  it  d«ne.  He's  here  all  day  Thursdays  and 
Fridays,  his  days  off.  He  handles  fund-raising 
drives  lor  the  school,  he  talks  to  classes 
about  sgfety  and  crime,  he  works  with  individ- 
ual students  on  their  academk;  problems,  he's 
a  teacher's  akle  wtien  we  need  material  mn 
off  on  the  copying  machine.  You  name  it  Rk:k 
Moore  vviU  do  it" 

Rnk  Moore  explains  his  deep  commitment 
this  wayc  "I  feel  if  I  can  reach  kkto  at  an  earty 
age  it  helps  improve  the  image  ttiey  have  of 
poltee  officers.  It  also  gives  me  a  way  to  get 
involved  with  and  monitor  my  own  two  sons' 
progresg.  And  beskies,  I'm  the  okiest  of  nine 
kkJs,  so  it's  ttie  most  natural  thing  in  ttie  worid 
for  me  to  be  around  a  tot  of  kkte." 


TRIBUTE  TO  POLICCE  HE310ES 
JOHN  E.  SAWA  AND  LARRY 
EUOiENE  SMALL 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

OP  mw  YORK 

nr  TBz  Hotrsx  of  rxfresertatives 
Wednesday,  March  18, 1987 

Mr.  BMGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  witti  a 
heavy  heart  and  ttie  deepest  of  respect  to  pay 
tribute  to  two  of  law  enforcement's  fallen 
heroes,  Marylarxi  State  Troopers  John  E. 
Sawa  and  Larry  Eugene  Small. 

Like  go  many  before  them,  Mr.  Speaker, 
both  of  ttiese  courageous  troopers  died  a  vk>- 
lent  death  while  performing  their  duties.  Those 
of  us  wlio  have  served  in  ttie  law  enforcement 
profession  learn  to  expect  and  prepare  for  ttie 
gravest  of  risks,  txit  ttiere  was  no  way  to  pre- 
pare for  ttie  totally  unexpected  deaths  of 
Trooperg  Sawa  and  Small. 

As  they  sat  in  ttieir  patrol  car  yesterday 
stwrtly  before  dawn  on  a  median  strip  atong  I- 
95  north,  a  moving  van  laden  with  furniture 
veered  off  the  road  and  hit  ttiem  broadskle.  A 
drunken  driver  was  at  ttie  wtieel  of  that 
moving  van.  The  driver,  wtio  received  only 
minor  injuries,  was  charged  in  the  deaths. 

Those  are  the  cold,  hard  facts,  and  some 
may  even  conclude  from  this  ttiat  Troopers 
Sawa  and  Small  were  simply  at  ttie  wrong 
place  at  ttie  wrong  time.  Maybe  so,  but  how 
many  of  ttie  rest  of  us  are  required  by  our  job 
responsfcilities  to  sit  on  ttie  median  strip  of  a 
heavily  taveied  interstate  highway  in  the  dark 
of  night  Those  two  troopers  were  certainly 
not  fearful  of  losing  ttieir  lives  as  they  sat  on 
ttiat  median  strip,  but  ttiey  were  at  far  greater 
risk  ttian  most  of  us  face  In  our  working  envi- 
ronment 

In  fadt  ttie  deaths  of  Troopers  Sawa  and 
Small  fcrce  us  to  look  at  ttie  broader  issue  of 
what  has  been  termed  "acddental"  law  en- 
forcement deaths.  The  FBI  Uniform  Oime 
Report  Ists  the  following  categories  for  "acci- 
dental" polk:e  deaths:  automotiile  acckients; 
motorcycle  acckients:  aircraft  acckients; 
struck  by  vehnles— traffk:  stops,  roadblocks, 
et  cetem;  struck  by  vehksles— directing  bBffic, 
assisting  motorists,  et  cetera;  accklental 
stiootings — crossfires,  mistaken  indentities, 
firearm  mishaps;  accklental  shootings— train- 
ing sessions;  accklental  shootings— self-inflkrt- 
ed;  and  ottiers — falls,  drownings,  et  cetera. 
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Frankly,  I  am  tFout)led  by  thto  term.  I  know  it 
is  certainly  not  ttie  FBI's  intent  nor  ttie  intent 
of  anyone  else,  txjt  ttie  term  "accklental 
death"  seems  to  imply  ttiat  it  couki  have  hap- 
pened to  anyone,  or  ttiat  it  was  somehow  ttie 
result  of  an  offkwr's  carelessness.  In  fact  ttie 
dk:tionary  definition  says  as  much.  Webster's 
defines  accklental  as:  "occurring  unexpected- 
ly or  by  chance;  happening  wittwut  intent  or 
ttvough  carelessness  and  often  with  unfortu- 
nate results." 

In  some  cases,  thto  may  be  true,  but  largely 
ttiese  acddental  poUce  deattis  are  dirsctty  at- 
tributable to  ttie  job  responsibilities  of  a  law 
enforcement  offkser,  and  often  these  deaths 
are  the  result  of  someone  else's  careless- 
ness, not  ttie  fallen  offner's.  For  example, 
how  many  of  the  rest  of  us  are  exposed  to  the 
dangers  of  a  traffk:  stop  or  roadbtock  situa- 
tion—66  law  enforcement  officers  died  that 
way  in  ttie  last  10  years.  How  many  of  ttie 
rest  of  us  are  exposed  to  the  dangers  of  di- 
recting traffk:,  or  assisting  motorists— 78  law 
enforcement  offk^ers  died  ttiat  way  in  ttie  last 
10  years.  How  many  of  the  rest  of  us  are  ex- 
posed to  the  dangers  of  acddental  shootings 
during  job  training  exercises— 1 1  law  enforce- 
ment offners  died  ttiat  way  in  ttie  last  10 
years.  Or,  how  many  of  the  rest  of  us  are  ex- 
posed to  the  dangers  of  falls  and  drownings 
during  rescue  attempts — 33  law  enforcment 
offk»rs  died  ttiat  way  in  ttie  last  10  years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  ask  a  tot  of  our  law  en- 
forcement officers  and  sometimes  it  costs 
ttiem  their  lives.  How  do  we,  as  a  society,  re- 
spond to  these  deattis?  We  pause,  for  a 
moment  but  after  some  kind  words  and  a  few 
tears,  all  but  a  few  lives  are  left  unchanged — 
most  notably  ttie  poltoe  survivors. 

Ttiat  is  a  major  reason  why,  2  years  ago. 
Congress  auttiorized  a  National  Law  Enforce- 
ment Memorial  to  be  buitt  in  our  Nation's  Cap- 
ital. As  ctiairman  of  ttie  organization  in  diarge 
of  txjikUng  ttiat  memorial,  I  am  proud  to  report 
ttiat  substantial  progress  is  being  made 
toward  our  goal.  The  memorial,  wtitoh  was  ap- 
proved unanimously  t>y  Congress,  will  be  fi- 
nanced totally  ttvough  private  contributions. 
Based  on  ttie  response  ttius  far,  I  am  confi- 
dent ttiat  the  National  Law  Enforcement  Me- 
morial will  be  one  of  our  Nation's  great  suc- 
cess stories. 

For  ttie  survivors,  ttie  memorial  will  remind 
ttiem  that  the  sacriftoe  of  their  k>ved  one  was 
not  In  vain  and  will  not  tie  forgotten.  For 
active  law  enforcement  offtoers,  ttie  memorial 
will  remind  them  that  their  work  and  sacriftoe 
» fully  recognized  and  highly  valued.  For  other 
Americans,  it  will  remind  ttiem  ttiat  law  erv 
forcement  is  a  unkfuely  peritous  and  demand- 
ing professton.  For  all,  it  will  be  a  symt>ol  of 
enormous  pride. 

Let  me  stress,  Mr.  Speaker,  ttiat  this  memo- 
rial will  make  no  distinction  between  Federal, 
State,  or  tocal  offtoers;  between  ttiose  who 
suffer  fetontous  deattis  and  ttiose  wtio  suffer 
acddental  deattis,  nor  between  ttiose  wtio 
died  1(X)  years  ago  and  ttiose  wtio  die  1(X) 
years  from  now. 

Tlie  memorial  wiH  help  us  gain  a  greater  ap- 
preciation of  ttie  law  enforcement  professton, 
and  also  the  very  special  people  wtio  serve 
that  professton— people  who  willingly  risk  their 
lives  for  ttie  good  of  ottiers — people  like  John 
Sawa  and  Liury  Eugene  Small. 
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John  Sawa  was  40  years  oW  and  a  5-year 
member  of  ttie  MarytJand  State  Poltoe.  He 
came  from  a  family  of  troopers.  Hto  brottier, 
(3erard  M.  Sawa  to  a  State  trooper,  and  hto 
fattier,  John  S.  Sawa,  to  a  retired  State  poHce 
lieutenant  John  Sawa  has  been  highly  praised 
as  a  hard  worker  wtio  received  a  rxjmt>er  of 
oommendattons  for  speed  and  atootid  erv 
forcement  work  on  Maryland's  highways.  Like 
so  many  fallen  officers  before  him,  he  n  sur- 
vived t>y  a  wife  and  two  diiMren. 

Larry  Small  was  just  21  years  of  age,  anA 
had  j(«t  graduated  from  the  Maryland  PoHce 
Academy  December  19.  He  was  a  very  prom- 
ising trooper  wtio  was  assigned  to  work  with 
Trooper  Sawa  during  hto  probationary  period. 

Both  of  ttiese  brave  and  selfless  law  en- 
forcement offtoers  will  tie  sorely  missed,  but 
never  forgotten. 

At  ttito  time,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  insert  a 
Wastungton  Post  article  discussing  ttie  tragk: 
deaths  of  John  Sawa  and  Larry  Srnail: 

Two  IfASTLAITD  TROOPKBS  DIX  AS  VAM  HTTS 

Cauisnt  OH  I-9S 
(By  Paul  W.  Valentine) 

There  were  few  troopers  better  for  Mary- 
land State  PoUce  novice  Larry  Eugene 
Small,  21,  to  accompany  on  the  road  yester- 
day than  John  E.  Sawa,  40.  a  five-year 
member  of  the  force  who  came  from  a 
family  of  troopers. 

But  there  was  little  to  prepare  either  for 
what  happened  as  they  sat  in  their  patrol 
car  l>efore  dawn  on  the  median  strip  of  1-95 
north  of  Baltimore. 

A  northlMund  moving  van  laden  with  fur- 
niture suddenly  veered  off  the  roadway  and 
tMureled  broadside  into  their  patrol  car,  roll- 
ing over  it  and  dragging  it  at  least  100  feet, 
police  reported. 

Both  troopers  were  killed. 

Sawa  died  at  the  scene. 

Small,  who  tiad  graduated  from  the  State 
Police  Academy  December  19,  was  flown  by 
helicopter  to  the  University  Hospital  Shock 
Traimia  Center  in  Baltimore,  where  police 
said  he  died  of  massive  internal  injuries 
about  four  hours  later. 

The  driver  of  the  van,  identified  as  Carl 
Douglas  Cates,  34,  of  San  Antonio,  was 
charged  with  drunk  driving  and  two  counts 
of  homicide  by  motor  vehicle  while  intoxi- 
cated. 

Cates  and  a  passenger  in  the  van  escaped 
with  minor  injuries,  police  said. 

Cates  was  ordered  held  in  lieu  of  $76,000 
bond  at  Harford  County  Detention  Center. 

The  fatalities  were  the  first  for  the  Mary- 
land State  Police  since  two  troopers  died  in 
a  helicopter  crash  in  Baltimore  on  January 
19. 1986. 

In  yesterday's  crash,  Sawa,  who  lived  in 
suburban  Baltimore  with  his  wife  and  two 
children,  was  praised  by  police  officials  as  a 
hard  worker  who  had  received  several  com- 
mendations for  speed  and  alcohol  enforce- 
ment work  on  the  state's  highways. 

Sawa's  brother,  Oerard  M.  Sawa.  also  Is  a 
state  trooper,  police  said,  and  tiis  father, 
John  S.  Sawa.  to  a  retired  state  police  lieu- 
tenant. 

"He  was  a  damned  good  trooper,"  said 
state  police  spokesman  Chuck  Jacluon. 

Small,  who  lived  in  Cardiff,  MD,  had  t)een 
assigned  to  work  with  Sawa  during  his  pro- 
l>ationary  period. 

"He  also  was  promising  to  t>e  a  hell  of  a 
good  trooper,"  said  Jackson. 

According  to  police,  Sawa  and  Small  had 
stopped  on  the  I-9S  median  strip  about  4:20 
ajn.  yesterday  near  Havre  de  Grace  to  ex- 
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change  paperwork  with  another  trooper. 
Sgt.  Michael  Ey.  33.  who  was  driving  a 
second  patrol  car. 

The  two  cars  were  parked  side  by  side, 
police  said,  when  Ey  suddenly  saw  the 
moving  van  veer  off  the  inner  lane  of  the 
roadway  100  yards  away  and  rush  toward 
them  on  the  median  strip. 

Ey  drove  hto  own  car  out  of  the  path  of 
the  van  and  shouted  to  Sawa  and  Small  to 
do  the  same,  police  said.  Init  it  was  too  late. 

After  rolling  over  their  car,  police  said. 
the  moving  van  fell  on  its  side  in  the  median 
strip. 

Sawa  and  Small  "were  Just  at  the  wrong 
place  at  the  wrong  time."  said  Jackson. 


THE  NEW  GI  BILL 


HON.  DAN  DANIEL 

OP  vtaonnA 

IK  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRESDTTATIVBS 
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Mr.  DANIEL  Mr.  Speaker,  only  circum- 
stances beyond  my  control  coukl  have  pre- 
vented my  tieing  present  yesterday  to  vote  in 
support  of  H.R.  1065,  to  make  permanent  the 
New  GI  Bill. 

Back  in  ttie  earty  1950's  I  was  privileged  to 
bring  Into  the  management  training  program  of 
my  emptoyer  ttie  first  fruits  of  ttie  original  GI 
bill.  Enacted  in  ttie  dosing  days  of  World  War 
II,  this  bill  made  it  possible  for  ttiose  wttose 
lives  had  tieen  interrupted  t>y  ttie  war  to 
secure  ttie  training  and  education  necessary 
to  return  ttiem  to  ttie  place  ttiey  woukl  ottier- 
wise  have  attained,  had  their  lives  not  been 
disrupted  t>y  military  service.  I  saw  first  tiand 
ttiat  the  program  worked  to  ttie  distinct  advan- 
tage of  ttie  Nation  and  ttie  indlvkluato  in- 
volved. 

In  ttie  intervening  years,  ttie  program  lias 
undergone  changes,  but  ttie  goal  has  re- 
mained ttie  same — to  return  ttiose  we  ask  to 
serve  ttie  Nation  in  ttie  military  servtoe  to  an 
appropriate  role  in  civilian  life.  It  is  one  (aov- 
emment  program  whtoh  tias  worked  magnifi- 
centty. 

It  was  a  privilege  for  me  to  cosponsor  ttie 
t>ill  whtoh  was  t>efore  ttie  House  yesterday, 
and  tiad  I  t>een  on  ttie  ftoor  I  woukl  tiave 
proudly  cast  my  vote  to  make  this  program 
permanent 


TRADE  AND  COMPETITIVENESS 
LEGISLATION 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

ornrsiANA 

IM  THE  HOUSE  OP  RZPRESENTATIVXS 

Wednesday,  March  18,  1987 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  woukl  like  to 
insert  my  Washington  Report  for  Wednesday, 
March  18,  1987.  in  ttie  (Congressional 
Record: 

The  100th  Congress  has  made  trade  legis- 
lation a  top  legislative  priority.  Bills  are  al- 
ready under  serious  consideration  in  both 
the  House  and  the  Senate,  and  the  admlnto- 
tration  has  changed  its  approach  of  past 
years  by  submitting  its  own  trade  and  com- 
petitiveness pacluge  to  the  Congress.  Al- 
though legtolation  is  needed.  I  doubt  that  it 
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win  be  u  etfeetlTe  u  Ita  proponenti  cUlm. 
■ven  If  a  padawe  qukUy  becomes  law,  it 
may  have  only  a  modest  Impact  on  VS. 


The  reaiOM  for  the  puah  for  leglalatlon 
are  not  dlfflnilt  to  undentand.  Our  trade 
defldt  hit  a  record  tlTO  bfllion  lact  year: 
Just  9  yean  aco,  we  were  ninnliic  a  trade 
ratplua.  Two  mauoa  workers  have  lost  jobs 
to  recent  yean  became  of  a  flood  of  Im- 
parts, from  textiles  and  steel  to  electronics 
and  btotechnokxy.  What's  at  stake  is  more 
than  Immediate  markets.  If  the  United 
States  kMSB  Its  cami>etitive  edge,  it  would 
mean  fewer  good  Jobs,  shrinking  incomes, 
and  a  declining  standard  of  living  for  every- 
one. The  Nation's  security  could  be  threat- 
ened, too.  with  a  shift  in  the  balance  of 
power  to  Western  Eunve  and  Japan.  The 
burden  of  our  huge  debts  financed  by  for- 
eign creditors  could  eventually  sap  the  vital- 
ity of  the  American  economy. 

Amolca's  recent  decline  in  international 
commerce  Is  not  a  transitory.  easOy  correct- 
ed phenomenon.  Fm*  months,  our  primary 
emphasis  has  been  to  bring  down  the  value 
of  the  dollar  in  order  to  boost  U.S.  exports 
by  making  their  price  more  competitive 
nvtimmn  It  has  not  worked  that  way.  The 
dollar  has  declined  some  40  percent  against 
the  Japanese  yen.  but  our  monthly  trade 
deficits  have  scarcely  changed.  January's 
$14.8  bmion  trade  deficit  is  a  telling  remind- 
er that,  important  as  the  dollar's  devalu- 
ation is.  more  is  involved. 

Some  feel  that  the  solution  is  attacking 
unfair  trade  practices  by  our  competitors. 
This  apiMtiach  could  be  the  centerpiece  of 
congressional  action  this  year  to  improve 
our  trade  balance.  While  the  world  as  a 
whole  would  be  better  off  without  trade  im- 
pediments such  as  dumping,  subsidies,  and 
doaed  markets,  their  role  in  our  trade  defi- 
cit is  often  overstated.  These  barriers  are  no 
more  prevalent  now  than  they  were  in  the 
1970's  when  we  had  much  smaller  deficits. 
Our  exports  have  actually  increased  steadily 
in  recent  years,  indicating  that  the  worsen- 
ing of  our  trade  deficit  has  been  due  mainly 
to  our  importing  and  consuming  too  much. 
Recent  estimates  suggest  that  eliminating 
foreign  trade  barriers  would  improve  our 
trade  deficit  by  no  more  than  $10  billion. 

BCy  sense  is  that  our  declining  competi- 
tiveness is  due  to  several  long-term  structur- 
al problons  in  our  system,  not  easily  solved 
by  quick-fixes.  American  products  suffer  in 
global  markets  from  an  image  of  being  of 
poor  quality.  By  one  estimate,  15  to  40  per- 
cent of  the  cost  of  almost  any  U.S.  product 
today  is  for  the  waste  embedded  in  it.  The 
typical  U.S.  factory  worker  is  the  highest 
paid  in  the  world,  but  his  productivity  in- 
creases have  not  kept  up  with  those  of  his 
foreign  counterparts.  We  have  always  led 
the  world  In  science  and  research,  but  have 
fallen  behind  other  countries  in  developing 
cmnmerdal  applications  for  our  discoveries. 
American  management  has  been  faulted  for 
opting  for  short-term  profit  over  long-term 
gain,  failing  to  make  the  needed  investment 
in  new  plants  and  equipment,  and  devoting 
more  attention  to  exploiting  tax  loopholes 
or  engaging  in  takeovers  than  to  Improving 
their  products.  Much  of  the  blame  also 
dearly  rests  with  Washington.  We  have  not 
kept  our  economic  polides  in  order,  have 
been  slow  to  devdop  a  comprehensive  trade 
policy,  and  have  cut  back  investments  In 
America's  economic  future. 

The  need  for  long-term  investment  to 
boost  our  prodiictivity  is  addressed  by  the 
oompetltlveneas  packages.  Proposals  include 
expanding  Federal  programs  for  basic  re- 
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seaich.  adult  literacy,  and  math  and  sdence 
education,  and  emphasizing  retraining  over 
assistance  for  U.S.  woriters  displaced  by  for- 
eign products.  Although  investment  in  our 
future  is  probably  the  most  important  long- 
term  step  we  can  take  to  improve  U.S.  com- 
petftiveness,  many  of  these  measures  will 
not  have  any  discernible  Impact  on  the 
trade  defldt  for  years.  Another  problem  is 
that  policymakers  are  severely  restricted  in 
what  they  can  do.  Their  two  prlndpal  policy 
tools — adding  new  savings  and  investment 
incentives  to  the  Tax  Code  and  increasing 
the  budget  with  new  spending  programs- 
are  increasingly  off  limits.  Our  huge  Feder- 
al deficits  and  the  substantial  military 
buildup  in  recent  years  make  new  spending 
very  difficult,  and  the  Congress  may  be  un- 
wilUng  to  reopen  the  Tax  Code  soon  after 
last  session's  major  overhaul. 

Other  worthy  initiatives  which  do  not  re- 
quire new  tax  incentives  or  spending  pro- 
grams are  under  consideration:  Reducing 
outdated  and  unnecessary  federal  regula- 
tions that  put  our  companies  at  a  competi- 
tive disadvantage,  modifying  sections  of  U.S. 
antitrust  laws,  addressing  the  product  liabil- 
ity crisis,  and  reviewing  the  export  of  Amer- 
ican technology  that  previously  had  been 
restricted  on  national  security  grounds.  Also 
under  consideration  are  measures  to  stimu- 
late the  dollar's  decline  against  a  broader 
range  of  our  competitors'  currencies,  and  to 
reduce  the  debt  burden  of  less  developed 
countries,  which  represent  some  of  our  best 
potontial  markets. 

Important  as  a  trade  bill  may  be,  the  main 
problem  with  competitiveness  Initiatives  is 
that  the  Federal  Government  cannot  legis- 
late success.  The  best  thing  that  the  Gov- 
ernment can  do  is  to  provide  a  sound  econo- 
my fai  which  enterprises  and  individuals  can 
flourish.  The  budget  deficits  must  come 
down,  real  interest  rates  must  be  reduced, 
and  we  must  have  a  more  balanced  mix  of 
fiscal  and  monetary  policy.  In  the  end.  the 
competitiveness  of  American  industry  rests 
primarily  on  improved  performance  in  man- 
uf  aoturing  and  production.  More  important 
than  any  particular  piece  of  legislation  are 
fundamental  U.S.  attitudes  about  personal 
saving  and  consumption,  product  quality, 
and  productivity. 

Raising  productivity  and  improving  our 
competitiveness  takes  time.  Yet  I  am  feeling 
better  about  our  position.  America  is  focus- 
ing more  on  the  critical  issues  of  competi- 
tiveness in  a  manner  that  holds  the  promise 
of  great  success. 


ALLEVIATE  WORLD  HUNGER 


HON.  TONY  P.  HALL 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOITSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Wednesday,  March  18,  1987 

Mr.  HALL  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I, 
along  with  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
Nebraska  [Mr.  Bereuter],  have  Introduced 
legi^ation  to  expand  basic  education  efforts 
undertaken  by  the  U.S.  AgerK^y  for  Internation- 
al □evek>pment.  As  Chair  and  Vice-Chair  of 
the  International  Task  Force  of  ttie  Select 
Committee  on  Hunger,  we  believe  this  initia- 
tive is  an  indispensible  step  in  our  efforts  to 
alleviate  world  hur>ger. 

It  Is  clear  that  educatk>n  is  necessary  to 
promote  tfie  social  and  economk:  develop- 
mer«  of  people  and  nations.  Educatkjn  devel- 
ops the  necessary  knowledge,  skills  and  pro- 
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ducttve  mpadtiea  of  the  work  force,  providing 
skilled  lator  for  both  the  industrialized  and  in- 
formal sectors  of  the  economy.  It  is  therefore 
vital  that  poor  and  malnourished  people  have 
basic  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetk:  skills  if 
they  are  to  work  for  their  own  economic  de- 


The  UjS.  Government  can  be  proud  of  its 
efforts  to  help  malnourished  people  in  other 
countries.  However,  many  devetopment  asaist- 
ance  proorama  are  greatty  hindered  by  kTw  lit- 
eracy levels  of  the  target  populatxHi.  Illiterate 
people  aie  much  less  able  to  take  advantage 
of  assistance  in  agriculture,  water  and  sanita- 
tk>n.  heaHh  and  family  planning  than  their 
more  educated  peers. 

Investments  in  educatton,  particularly  in  pri- 
mary education,  earn  a  very  high  rate  of  return 
on  those  investments.  The  poorer  the  country, 
the  higher  the  payoff  for  teacNng  its  citizens 
to  read,  write,  and  perform  basic  arithemetk: 
skills.  It  has  been  shown  that  farmers  with 
only  3  years  of  schooling  can  increase  their 
yields  by  6  percent  a  year  compared  to  farm- 
ers without  a  primary  education.  Bask:  educa- 
tk>n  also  reduces  rates  of  infant  mortality  by 
36  infanta  per  1,000  live  births.  Each  indnndual 
year  of  a  motfier's  education  results  in  an  av- 
erage child  mortality  dedine  of  3.5  percent 

I  believe  ttiat  our  foreign  assistance  pro- 
grams shoukj  be  doing  more  to  ensure  that 
people  in  less  devek)ped  countries  have 
access  to  basK  education.  While  it  is  dearly 
each  country's  responsibility  to  educate  its 
own  citizens,  there  are  many  opportunities  for 
the  U.S.  Agency  for  Intematnnal  Devetopment 
to  increase  the  efficiency  and  effectiveness  of 
educattonal  systems  in  the  AID-assisted  coun- 
tries. 

The  bill  I  am  introdudng  today  will  earmark 
50  percent  of  the  Agency  for  Intemattonal  De- 
vetopmert's  educatton  resources  for  bask: 
educattoa  Currently  only  about  20  percent  of 
educatton  funding  promotes  bask:  literacy  de- 
vetopment. I  believe  this  is  a  crudal  element 
of  our  foreign  assistance  program  whk:h  must 
be  maintained.  This  bill  seeks  to  do  just  that. 


MICHIGAN  CARES 


HON.  GUY  VANDER  JAGT 

OF  mCRIGAM 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  18,  1987 
Mr.  VANDER  JAGT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
today  intnodudng  a  bill  in  conjunction  with  a 
great  ma|Drity  of  my  Mtohigan  colleagues  ttiat 
will  greafy  clarify  the  tax  exempt  status  of 
self-Insured  workers'  compensation  funds. 
These  funds  are  totally  and  vitally  important  to 
over  6,000  Mtohigan  employers  and  well  over 
2  millton  Mtohigan  workers  wfK>  can  rely  on 
these  sel-insured  funds  for  workmen's  com- 
pensation coverage.  From  these  numbers 
alone,  it  Is  understandable  why  our  Mtohigan 
Congressional  delegation  is  unified  in  pressing 
for  appropriate  legislative  action.  I  had  first  in- 
ti-oduced  this  bill  atone.  H.R.  1489,  just  to  get 
the  ball  nolling.  Now,  I  am  honored  to  do  so 
for  practically  \he  entire  Mtohigan  delegation 
with  special  appreciation  to  Congressman 
John  Dingell. 
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I  want  to  qutokly  point  out  ttiat  this  is  not  a 
Mtohigan  bill.  It  is  not  a  Mtohigan  problem.  It  is 
not  a  Mk:higan  solution. 

This  legislation  is  vital  and  important  to 
funds  that  exist  and  extend  coverage  and 
hope  in  some  25  ottier  States.  Now  that  this 
Mtohigan  initiative  has  been  introduced,  we 
shall  be  seeking  the  support  and  help  of  the 
entire  membership  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. We  need  legislation  to  preserve 
and  protect  the  irrtegrity  of  ttiese  furxis  whtoh 
are  urxier  attack  by  the  Internal  Revenue 
Servtoe.  IRS  is  wrong.  And,  we  sluill  prove  it 
cor)dusively. 
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BAYARD  RUSTIN  CELEBRATES 
HIS  75TH  BIRTHDAY 


SAWMILL"  CHRONICLES  LIFE  IN 
THE  OUACHITA  MOUNTAINS 


HON.  JOHN  P.  HAMMERSCHMIDT 

OF  ARKAMSAS 
IN  THE  BOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  18,  1987 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr.  Speaker.  6 
years  ago  tiw  University  of  Arlcansas  Press 
was  established  in  rrry  distiict  on  ttie  main  uni- 
versity campus  in  Fayetteville,  AR.  In  this 
short  time  period  of  time  tie  press  has  pro- 
duced many  volumes  of  prominence  and  dis- 
tinction. Literary  journal  ranging  from  ttie  New 
York  Times  Book  Review  to  the  Library  Jour- 
nals and  Putilishers  Weekly  have  commented 
on  various  works  whtoh  have  been  published 
by  this  press. 

This  past  December  tfie  University  of  Arkan- 
sas Press  published  anotfier  notable  piece, 
whtoh  I  wouto  Hke  to  proffer  to  my  colleagues. 
The  book  "Sawmill",  chrontoles  life  in  the 
Ouachita  Mountains  of  Aricansas  and  Oklaho- 
ma from  1900  to  1950.  The  autfK>r,  Kenneth 
L  Smith,  an  Arkansas  native,  conducted  more 
than  300  personal  interviews,  dto  extensive  re- 
search, and  collected  numerous  onsite  photo- 
graphs. 

In  addition  to  its  sctontifto  contribution, 
"Sawmill"  provkies  a  urvque  glimpse  into  tfie 
history  of  the  mountain  dvvellers.  These  hardy 
arxl  skillful  people  spent  a  lifetime  struggling 
to  buito  an  exister)ce  from  ttra  rocky  hillstoes. 
This  is  perhaps  ttie  most  signiftoant  aspect  of 
Smith's  book— the  story  of  man's  interaction 
with  his  natwal  environment  arxi  how  despite 
ttie  shortcomings  and  mistakes  whtoh  were 
made,  a  legacy  of  self-reliarKe  and  determina- 
tion was  made  a  part  of  our  State's  history. 

As  for  the  mistakes,  well  today  the  reforest- 
ation of  the  Ouachitas  has  produced  a  mourv 
tain  range  that  is  once  again  covered  with 
new  growth.  The  difftoult  lessons  tfiat  were 
learned  through  ttw  Ouachita  mountaineers 
will  rK>t  be  forgotten.  Kenneth  Smith's  "Saw- 
mill" documents  ttiese  lessons  In  a  way  MnaX 
can  be  implemented  both  today  and  t>y  future 
generations. 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

OFKKW  JERSKT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  18,  1987 
Mr.  ROOINO.  Mr.  Speaker.  Bayard  Rustin,  a 
name  synonymous  with  human  rights,  eco- 
nomto  justice,  labor  reform  and  intemattonal 
freedom,  is  celetirating  his  75th  birtlxiay  on 
March  18  and  I  wanted  to  call  this  special  day 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues. 

I,  along  with  many  prominent  civil  rights 
leaders,  have  long  valued  this  gutoance  and 
counsel,  and  most  important  his  friendship. 
Bayard  has  always  been  in  the  forefront  of 
civil  and  human  rights  struggles  and  over  a 
long  period  of  time,  I  have  admired  his  dedtoa- 
tion  and  leadership  concerning  these  matters. 
In  fact,  he  has  been  an  Inspiration  to  all  per- 
sons seeking  to  help  ttie  poor,  underprivileiged 
and  oppressed  of  this  wortd.  Bom  and  raised 
in  West  Chester,  PA,  Bayard  was  an  outstand- 
ing student,  athlete,  and  mustoian.  hie  attend- 
ed Wilberforce  University,  Cheyney  State  Col- 
lege, and  the  City  College  of  New  York.  He 
earned  his  way  through  school  at  odd  jobs 
and  by  singing  as  a  gifted  tenor  with  Josh 
Wliite's  Carolinians  and  with  Leadt>elly  at  New 
York's  Cafe  Society. 

A  dedtoated  Quaker,  Bayard  has  been  asso- 
ciated with  the  Fellowship  of  Recondliatton 
[FOR],  the  Congress  of  Racial  Equality 
[CORE]  and  A.  Philip  Randolph's  March  on 
Washington  Movement  In  his  drive  for  tfie 
elimination  of  discrimination  in  tfie  Armed 
Forces,  he  was  instrumental  in  securing  Presi- 
dent Truman's  order  eliminating  segregation  in 
tfie  Armed  Forces. 

In  ttie  earty  days  of  the  Montgomery,  AL, 
txjs  boycott,  Bayard's  extensive  background  in 
tfie  tfieory,  strategies,  and  tactics  of  nonvto- 
lent  action  proved  invaluabto  to  Martin  Lutfier 
King. 

In  honor  of  A.  Philip  Randolph,  his  mentor, 
wfio  was  a  noted  labor  and  civil  rights  activist. 
Bayard  Rustin  in  1964  helped  found  the  A. 
Philip  Randolph  Institute.  The  institute  has 
over  180  local  affiliates  whtoh  fiave  sponsored 
voter  registration  drives  and  programs  to 
strengtfien  relations  t>etween  the  black  com- 
munity and  tfie  latxx  movement. 

In  addition  to  advandng  the  cause  of  civil 
rights  at  home,  Bayard  has  been  vigilant  in 
supporting  human  rights  struggles  abroad.  As 
vtoe  chairman  of  tfie  Intemattonal  Rescue 
Committee,  fie  has  become  intimately  in- 
volved in  refugee  affairs.  He  has  traveled  tfie 
worid  working  to  provkle  food,  medtoal  care, 
educatton  and  humanitarian  assistance  to  ref- 
ugees and  to  focus  publto  concern  on  tfieir 
difftouK  plight. 

In  1975,  Bayard  Rustin  organized  the  Black 
Americans  to  Support  Israel  Committee  whtoh 
lias  pressed  for  tfie  release  and  movement  of 
Sovtot  Jews  and  Ethkjpian  Jews  seeking  to 
immigrate  to  Israel. 

Bayard  Rustin  is  a  redptont  of  numerous 
awards  and  honorary  degrees  from  Harvard, 
Yale,  Brown,  and  New  York  University. 

Mr.  Rustin  currentty  serves  as  cochairman 
of  tfie  A.  Philip  Randolph  Institute  and  presi- 
dent of  A.  Philip  Randolph  Education  Fund. 
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On  this  important  day,  I  wish  Bayard  Rustin 
continued  success  in  his  pursuits  for  ttie  bet- 
terment of  mankind  and  many,  many  more 
fruitful  years  with  fiis  family  and  friends.  Above 
all,  I  wish  to  extend  him  our  heartfelt  ttianks 
for  having  dedicated  his  ureque  talents  and 
energies  to  making  this  world  a  better  place  to 
live. 

I  know  many  of  my  colleagues  in  tfie  House 
join  with  me  in  extending  our  congratulations 
and  birtfiday  wisfies  to  Bayard  on  tfiis  joyous 
occaston. 


FURTHER  TURKISH  EINCROACH- 
MENTS  ON  CYPRUS  VIOLATE 
U.N.  RESOLUTION 


HON.  WM.  S.  BROOMFIELD 

OF  MICRIGAll 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  18,  1987 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  recent  re- 
ports indtoate  ttiat  Turkish  civilians,  including 
dependents  of  Turkish  sokiiers,  have  moved 
into  tfie  Varosha-Famagusta  areas  of  Cyprus. 
After  tfie  Turlush  invaston  of  Cyprus  in  1974, 
U.N.  Security  Coundl  Resolution  550  fort>ade 
any  attempt  to  settle  any  part  of  Varosfia  by 
people  other  than  its  legitimate  inhabitants. 
The  recent  effort  to  move  into  tfiat  area  vto- 
lates  Resolution  550  and  reduces  the  cfiances 
for  a  just  and  lasting  setttement  of  the  situa- 
tion on  Cyprus. 

I  wrote  recently  to  tfie  U.S.  Ambassador  to 
the  United  Nations  to  ask  atxxjt  U.N.  efforts 
to  redress  tfie  new  Turlush  incurston  into  tfie 
Varosha-Famagusta  area.  My  letter  to  him  of 
February  23,  1987,  and  the  response  of 
March  5,  1987.  foltow: 

House  of  Refrxsehtativks, 
Washington,  DC,  February  23,  1987. 
Hon.  VERifON  Walters, 
U.S.  Representatives  to  the  United  Nations, 
United  Nations  Plaza,  New  York,  NY. 

Dear  Mr.  Ambassador:  I  wish  to  express 
my  concern  about  recent  reports  that  Turii- 
ish  civilians,  Including  dependents  of  Turk- 
ish soldiers,  are  moving  into  the  Varosha- 
Famagusta  area  of  Cyprus.  I  would  ask  that 
you  encourage  the  United  Nations  to  inves- 
tigate this  unsettling  development  prompt- 
ly. 

The  United  Nations  undertook  to  adminis- 
ter the  Varosha-Famagusta  area  in  1974. 
after  the  Turkish  invasion  of  Cyprus.  Reso- 
lution 550  of  the  Security  CouncU  forbids 
any  attempt  to  settle  any  part  of  Varoeha 
by  people  other  than  its  legitimate  inhabit- 
ants. Unfortunately,  over  29,000  of  the  dis- 
placed original  residents  of  that  area  are 
'  now  living  as  refugees  in  their  own  land. 

This  recent  Turkish  action  to  move  into 
the  Varosha-Famagusta  area  could  destroy 
all  hopes  for  a  Just  and  peaceful  resolution 
of  the  long-standing  problems  on  Cyprus. 
The  timing  of  the  Turkish  action  also  is  dis- 
turbing since  it  comes  on  the  heels  of  re- 
ports of  an  increase  In  Turkish  troop  levels 
on  Cyprus  and  an  upgrading  and  moderniza- 
tion of  the  weaponry  of  those  troops. 

Your  efforts  to  represent  the  polides  of 
the  United  States  to  achieve  withdrawal  of 
Turkish  forces  from  Cyprus  are  much  i4>- 
predated. 
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WtthbMt 

BBMOBKtay, 


WkLUAM  8.  BaooMraLD, 
Ranlctno  Minoriiw  Member. 


Dbvtt  Rbsbbbratitb  or  ths 
UmsB  Baxaa  m  tke  Urnno  Na- 
XIUBB  Skuutt  Ooumsl. 

March  S.1987. 
Hon.  WOLUM  8.  Bmioiiviilb. 
Bourn  of  Repntntattvei.  ttatbum  Hoxue 
0010*  BmOttito,  WaOtingtoH.  DC. 

IIWIMMIB    BBOOMnXLIK    In    the 

!  of  flmlwiilni  Walten.  I  un  reply- 
tnc  to  jrour  letter  of  Februuy  23,  1987  oon- 
r^mtn^  leoent  derekuvnenta  in  the  Varosha 
area  of  Cypraa. 

The  U  Jf .  Secretariat  ia  actively  aeeldng  to 
reaolve  the  lane  throuch  auiet  diplomacy. 
WhUe  in  MIeoaia  in  eariy  Fetaniary,  Under- 
secretary-General for  e^tedal  PoUUcal  Af • 
lain  Ifarrack  Gooldinc  diaeuaaed  Uie  lasue 
with  Mr.  Denktaah  and  made  the  foUowlng 


.  .  Mr.  Denktaah  aanired  me  that  he 
had  no  tntentlon  to  change  the  status  quo 
in  the  feneed-tn  area  of  Varoaha.  He  told  me 
that  only  two  botda  were  betns  used  for  the 
boadbac  of  students.  He  said  that  this  was  a 
strktiy  temporary  meaaure  and  that  those 
hotda  would  be  evacuated  as  soon  as  alter- 
native aooommodatiooa  had  been  arranged 
for  the  students  who  are  present  there.  In 
the  name  of  the  Secretary-Oeneral,  I 
preaaed  that  the  alternative  accommoda- 
tioaa  should  be  arranged  as  soon  as  possible, 
so  that  the  status  quo  could  be  restored  as 
regards  those  two  hotels." 

Hie  United  States  fully  supports  these 
UJT.  Secretariat  efforts.  We  are  hopeful 
that  the  Secretariat's  efforts  wlU  lead  to  a 
satiataetory  resolution  of  the  issue. 

Am  you  know.  Varoaha  is  <me  of  the  issues 
which  must  be  reaolved  within  the  context 
of  an  over-all  settlement  of  the  Cyprus 
question.  Under  his  good  offices  mission  the 
Secretary-General  is  continuing  his  efforts 
to  engage  the  parties  in  productive  negotia- 
tlona.  We  stronidly  support  his  efforts  and 
believe  his  good  offices  mission  provides  the 
most  effective  way  to  reach  an  over-all  set- 
tlement. 

With  all  good  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

Patkicia  M.  Btute, 
Acting  Permanent  Representative. 


PAT  BRAMER:  BEST  ALL 
AROUND  ATHLETE  IN  BERK- 
SHIRE COUNTY 


HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

or  MASaACHUSlliS 

nr  TBI  Housx  or  reprxsehtatives 
Wednesday.  March  18, 1987 

Mr.  CONTE.  IMr.  Spealw,  I  rise  today  to  pay 
trlxjle  to  Pa«  Bramer  of  Hinsdale,  MA,  wtw 
was  recently  named  best  aU  around  athlete  in 
DerlMhire  County. 

The  people  of  Hinadale  aie  rightfully  proud 
of  Pat  and  Na  aooompishments.  He  is  a  fine 
athlete,  «4k)  haa  eRceNed  in  soccer,  basket- 
be»  «id  baaabal.  Not  being  selfisfi  witti  his 
talents,  Pat  haa  given  his  time  and  energy  to 
help  younger  athletes  by  helping  to  coach 


Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  am  sure  you  are  aware, 
wertam  Massachusetts  has  a  long  tradition  of 
excoHertco  in  educatioa  Pat.  in  keeping  with 
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this  tradttkxi,  is  an  outstanduig  scholar.  He 
certainly  is  a  well  rounded  individuai. 

Tlte  town  of  Hinsdale  and  ttie  Uons  Club  of 
Hinadale  will  be  honoring  Pat  on  March  29, 
and  that  day  wiH  be  known  as  Pat  Bramer  Day 
in  KInsdale.  I  wouU  like  to  take  this  opportuni- 
ty Id  offer  my  congratulations  to  Pat  The 
people  of  Hiradale  have  every  right  to  be 
proud  of  him. 


EAST  OLEAN  WELLFIELD 
SUPERFUND  PROJECT 


HON.  AMO  HOUGHTON 

or  mw  TOKK 
tH  TBI  BOVSS  or  RSPRCSOrrATTVES 

Wednesday.  MarxOi  18,  1987 

tJk.  HOUGHTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  thank  you 
for  t>e  opportunity  to  submit  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  the  city  of  Olean's  statement 
concerning  ttw  East  Olean  WellfieW  Super- 
fund  Project  I  urge  my  coHeagues  to  :«ad  this 
statement  since  it  presents  one  city's  attempt 
to  daanup  a  tocal  contaminated  site  urxler  the 
Superfund  law.  I  t>elieve  that  they  will  find  it 
intesesting. 
A  arATDOirT  CoHCxaniMG  ths  East  Oleah 

WtaxriKLD  Snpxartnro  Pbojsct,  Fsbruart 

iaiM7 

WIe  are  the  City  Attorney  and  Director  of 
PuliUc  Works  for  the  City  of  Glean.  New 
Toik.  The  following  represents  our  views 
Iwssd  upon  detailed  knowledge  of  the  super- 
fund  project  Involving  contamination  of 
Olean's  municipal  well  fields  by  a  common 
industrial  solvent. 

Clean  has  18,000  residents  who  are  of- 
fered a  high  quality  of  life,  and  some  of  the 
amenities  of  commimities  having  vastly 
larger  populations.  However,  the  communi- 
ty lias  experienced  a  trend  of  declining  pop- 
ulation and  relatively  high  unemployment. 
So,  an  important  component  in  the  fabric  of 
the  community  is  its  several  indiistries 
wliich  employ  several  thousand  area  resi- 
dents. The  community  and  its  industries 
have  a  history  of  cooperation. 

Some  time  in  the  past,  some  of  these  in- 
dustries legaUy  disposed  of  trichloroethyl- 
ene  (TCE)  by  depositing  it  in  the  ground, 
whve  It  ultimately  found  its  way  into  the 
groond  water.  The  result  was  contamination 
of  several  municipal  water  wells  by 
"plumes"  of  migrating  trichloroethylene.  As 
TCE  has  now  been  identified  as  a  possible 
human  carcinogen,  those  prestunably  inno- 
cent acts  of  the  past  have  resulted  in  the 
community  having  become  involved  in  an 
EPA/Superfund  remediation  project. 

In  1981,  when  the  problem  was  identified, 
the  Coimty  Health  Department  and  the 
City  Department  of  Public  Works  thought 
the  problem  could  be  addressed  and  re- 
solved if  devices  known  as  airstrlppers  were 
employed.  The  airstripi>er8  would  I>e  part  of 
the  municipal  water  system  and  presumably 
with  the  Installation  of  such  devices,  the 
dangerous  materials  in  the  water  supply 
would  l>e  filtered  out. 

In  1981,  the  community  requested  the 
United  States  Environmental  Protection 
Agoicy  and  the  New  York  counterpart 
agency,  the  Department  of  Environmental 
Cooservation.  to  become  involved.  The 
project  seemed  straightforward  enough:  Su- 
perfund monies  were  available  and  those 
agencies  had  available  resources  and  exper- 
tise to  bring  about  the  prompt  remediation 
of  the  community's  problem. 
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The  deciaion  to  involve  the  EPA  and  DEC, 
at  the  time,  seemed  a  logical  one.  It  ap- 
peared the  lob  would  be  best  handled  by 
agencies  established  to  address  such  mat- 
ten.  In  hindsight,  the  decision  was  prol>ably 
a  mistake. 

It  is  now  six  years  later.  Leterally  millions 
of  publlo  and  private  dollan  have  t>een  ex- 
pended snd  the  project  has  not  yet  finished 
its  desiga  stage.  (Interestingly,  all  the  stud- 
ies resulted  in  recommendations  that  air- 
strippeia  be  utilised— something  known 
almost  from  the  beginning.)  Further  the 
process  Itself  haa  alienated  involved  indus- 
tries and  fnistrated  municipal  and  coimty 
officials. 

The  Environmental  Protection  Agency  is 
charged  with  the  administration  of  the  Su- 
perfund. That  federal  law  is  written  in  such 
a  way  that  one  important  activity  of  the  En- 
vironmeittal  Protection  Agency  in  each 
project  it  to  identify  the  party  or  parties  re- 
sponsible for  the  contamination.  Reponsible 
Parties  qnce  determined  must  pay,  if  they 
can,  for  all  expenses  incurred  directly  and 
indlrectlt  in  the  remediation  and  thereafter 
for  the  operation  and  maintenance  of  the 
remediated  facility.  These  are  very  big 
dollar  matters. 

In  the  City  of  Olean's  project,  there  are 
essentially  three  identified  Responsible  Par- 
ties. All  liave  engaged  experts  and  are  pre- 
pared, if  necessary,  to  assert  in  Court  that 
their  revective  Corporations  were  not  re- 
sponsibla  (or  req»onsible  only  in  part)  for 
the  problem  at  the  mimicipal  wells.  These 
experts  are  hydrologists,  chemists,  physi- 
cists, geologists  and  other  consultants  who 
have  expertise  in  the  arcane  sciences  associ- 
ated wiUi  the  movement  of  sulisurface  con- 
tamination from  the  place  of  deposit  to 
other  places.  We  do  not  know  how  much 
has  l)eea  spent  on  consulting  experts  to 
date;  however,  we  know  the  siun  is  very  sub- 
stantial. 

All  of  the  alleged  Responsible  Parties 
have,  in  addition,  hired  attorneys  and  all 
are  lieing  well  represented.  There  are  cur- 
rently nkie  attorneys  invohred  on  behalf  of 
the  parties  and  it  is  fair  to  say  each  respec- 
tive party  is  fairly  well  positioned  in  the 
event  of  a  lawsuit  intent  on  definitively  es- 
tablishing the  responsibility  of  the  parties. 

In  Septeml>er,  1985,  nearly  five  years  after 
the  problem  was  identified,  the  (Dity  of 
Olean  pat  forth  an  extraordinary  proposi- 
tion. In  an  effort  to  break  through  and 
move  the  project  forward,  it  made  a  simple 
proposal  believed  to  be  in  everyone's  best  in- 
terest. Its  Common  Council  sought  to  bring 
about  an  tmprecedented  environmental  coa- 
litioiL  To  that  end  it  resolved  that  the  City 
of  Oleaa  would  "imdertake  the  operation 
and  maintenance"  of  the  completed  facility 
if  (1)  the  involved  industries  would  agree 
among  themselves  to  volunteer  to  actually 
do  the  remediation,  and  (2)  the  EPA  would 
waive  the  prior  incurred  costs.  This  proposal 
would  have  cost  industry  several  million  dol- 
lars to  install  the  airstrlppers  and  would 
have  cost  EPA  atwut  1.9  million  dollars,  the 
prior  cogts  incurred  to  that  point  in  time. 
The  City  of  Olean  for  its  part,  over  the  long 
term,  would  expend  indefinite  but  presiun- 
ably  manageable  sums  of  money  for  oper- 
ation and  maintenance. 

It  is  now  nearly  a  year  and  a  half  later, 
and  neither  of  the  components  of  that  reso- 
lution has  been  realized;  that  is,  no  volun- 
tary agreement  among  the  responsible  par- 
ties has  been  reached,  nor  has  EPA  relented 
in  its  prior  cost  demands.  Those  in  C^ty  gov- 
ernment feel  a  comprehensive  public/pri- 
vate agreement  has  thus  far  failed  to  occur 
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l>ecauae  (1)  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  continues  to  l>e  unwilling,  or  unable 
by  law,  to  waive  the  prior  incurred  costs  as- 
sociated with  the  project;  and  (3)  the  EPA  is 
legally  unable  to  involve  the  City  as  a  volun- 
tary participant  in  the  remediation  process. 

In  January,  1984,  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency  invoked  its  powers  to  compel 
remediation.  These  are  complex  legal  pro- 
ceedings, however,  the  effect  may  t>e  sum- 
marized simply.  If  the  named  industries  do 
not  undertake  remediation  pursuant  to  the 
direction  of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency,  EPA  will  do  it  and  the  long-term 
costs  to  proven  responsible  parties  could  l>e 
at  least  three  times  greater  than  if  indiistry 
did  the  work  themselves. 

Not  surprisingly,  a  co8t-t)enefit-risk  analy- 
sis by  involved  Corporations  resulted  in  a 
decision  by  two  of  the  three  responsible  par- 
ties to  l>egln  the  project.  The  third  industry 
has  since  tentatively  agreed  to  involve  Itself 
in  this  effort. 

All  alleged  Responsible  Parties  would  now 
very  much  like  to  have  the  City  formalize 
by  agreement  its  resolution  to  undertake 
the  operation  and  maintenance  xoithout  the 
participation  of  the  EPA  In  the  develop- 
ment of  the  agreement.  Indeed,  since  Sep- 
teml>er,  1986,  there  has  l>een  serious  explo- 
ration l>etween  the  C^ty  and  industry  of 
what  such  a  "side  agreement"  might  look 
like.  Regrettably  what  has  crystalized  from 
that  dialogue  is  that  the  side  agreement  al- 
ternative is  exasperatlngly  difficult  to 
achieve— perhaps  impossible  to  achieve  be- 
cause  numerous  technical  and  legal  issues 
must  be  resolved  to  make  such  an  agree- 
ment; and  EPA,  the  player  with  all  the 
cards,  is  not  party  to  the  dialogue.  The 
vision  of  the  1985  Resolution  was  to  create  a 
"three-legged  stool"  among  the  cnty,  EPA 
and  industry,  that  would  maintain  a  balance 
between  the  shifting  concerns  of  the  In- 
volved parties.  The  stability  of  the  coalition 
is  undermined  if  one  party.  USEPA.  refuses 
to  participate.  This  results  in  a  two-legged 
stool  which  is  inherently  unstable. 

The  City  is  thus  witness  to  an  unusual  sce- 
nario. While  it  is  a  legally  unlnvolved  third 
party  it  recognizes  that  it  is  nevertheless 
part  of  the  equation  and.  therefore,  wishes 
to  meaningfully  participate  in  the  process  of 
remediating  an  environmental  hazard 
within  its  borders  that  affects  the  quality  of 
water  its  citizens  consume.  * 

However,  by  law,  "responsibility"  has 
taken  on  a  perverse  definition  imderminlng 
effective  local  municipal  participation  in  re- 
mediation matters.  As  a  result,  Superfund 
projects  seem  to  t>e  driven  by  legal  strategy 
and  bureaucratic  response.  In  such  an  envi- 
rorunent  public  interest  tiecomes  secondary 
to  red  tape  and  the  consequent  wrangling 
among  all  parties. 

We  assert  the  philosophy  of  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  and  the  language 
of  the  Superfund  legislation  needs  to  be 


■  In  xhllUon  to  the  hlsh-mlnded  ideals  of  bring- 
Ins  sbout  a  prompt,  quality  remediation,  responsi- 
bly supportlns  its  industry  and  service  or  the  public 
interest  by  promotinc  s  coalition  to  resolve  the 
TCE  problem,  the  City  has  at  least  one  pracUcal 
consideraUon  in  deslrlns  to  be  part  of  the  process: 

Thirty  years  ago  the  C:ity  of  Olean  operated  a 
landfill  in  the  area  of  the  oontamlnation.  AU  avail- 
able data  supports  the  proposiUon  that  the  landfill 
is  not  a  contributor  to  the  current  problems;  how- 
ever the  City  could  nevertheless  be  brought  Into 
the  fray  as  a  "third  party"  defendant  in  the  ripple 
effect  should  court  proceedings  ever  result  from 
this  remediation  project.  While  being  a  party  to 
lawsuits  is  a  common  municipal  experience,  avoid- 
ance of  UUgatlon.  particularly  involving  environ- 
mental matters,  is  preferable. 
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changed.  It  needs  to  be  changed  in  recogni- 
tion that  the  environment,  when  contami- 
nated, dpnands  speedy  remediation  and 
given  the  staggering  coats  involved,  remedi- 
ation is  l>est  realised  by  a  partnerahip,  alli- 
ance or  coalition  of  efforta.  Local  govern- 
ments are  involved  and  must  have  the  op- 
portunity, if  they  choose,  to  participate. 

If  Olean  had  it  to  do  again,  perhaps  it 
would  have  undertaken  the  entire  project 
itself  and  kept  the  EPA  elsewhere.  Expecta- 
tions have  not  been  met.  It  was  envisioned 
that  this  project  would  take  18  months  from 
l>eginning  to  end  and  l>e  done  properly.  In- 
stead for  six  years  the  East  Olean  municipal 
water  wells  have  been  closed  and  the  City 
has  lieen  using  a  costly  alternative  water 
source  of  debatable  quality  . . .  del>atable  be- 
cause the  hypothesized  risk  of  cancer  from 
the  alternative  source,  though  legal,  is  pre- 
sumed to  be  approximately  the  same  as 
from  the  closed  wells.'  Costly  l>ecause  the 
annual  cost  to  operate  the  alternative 
source  significantly  exceeds  the  operattaig 
cost  of  the  closed  weUs. 

The  City  of  Olean's  experience  Is  a  first- 
generation  superfund  experience,  and 
having  beea  through  it,  those  of  us  who 
know  have  no  doubt  that  our  experience, 
and  those  of  numerous  other  communities 
facing  similar  problems,  will  ultimately 
result  in  a  sulistantive  revision  of  the  law. 
We  expect  in  time  there  will  be  in  place 
other  options  for  addressing  these  impon- 
derable issues.  These  options  will  result  l)e- 
cause  of  a  shift  in  the  thrust  of  the  underly- 
ing law.  That  ahift  will  prolwbly  be: 

A  re-definltion  of  the  term  reqwnsibility. 
While  consideration  must  t>e  given  to  willful 
contaminating  acta  as  opposed  to  innocent 
acts,  ultimately  involved  communities  and 
their  tax  dollars  will  l>e  authorized  and  en- 
couraged to  tie  part  of  the  process.  It  will  be 
recognized  that  mtmicipal  governments 
liave  at  least  as  much  "responsibility"  for 
environmental  hazards  within  its  Iwund- 
arles  as  industries  made  Parties  as  a  result 
of  the  unintended  consequence  of  legal  acts. 

Secondly,  the  concept  of  a  public-private 
sector  Environmental  Coalition  will  take  on 
legal  sutistanoe  as  a  preferred  first  alterna- 
tive to  the  tedious  adversarial  system  now  in 
place.  In  environmental  law  there  is  a  joke 
that  says  it  all: 

Question:  How  many  persons  are  neces- 
sary to  remediate  a  superfund  environmen- 
tal hazard? 


'  ShorUy  after  the  1981  discovery  of  TCE  in  the 
East  Olean  well  field,  the  New  York  Department  of 
Health  suggested  and  ultimately  pressured  the  City 
to  shut  down  the  contaminated  wells  and  Instead 
utlllae  surface  water  treated  at  the  City's  63  year 
old  filtraUon  plant.  This  advice  was  questioned  by 
some  local  officials  since  filtration  plants,  through 
the  disinfection  process,  produce  presumed  carcino- 
gens loiown  ss  triholomenthanes.  These  local  offi- 
cials, including  one  of  the  undersigned,  felt  the  pre- 
sumed cancer  risk  associated  with  TCE  in  well 
water  was  merely  being  traded  off  for  a  presumed 
cancer  risk  associated  with  trlholomethanes  in  fil- 
tration plant  water. 

In  1084,  the  fundamental  question  was  posed 
again,  this  time.  In  writing  to  the  EPA:  Were  not 
the  presumed  cancer  risks  from  the  fUtiaUon  plant 
snd  the  contaminated  wells  roughly  equivalent?  To 
date,  nearly  two  and  a  half  yean  later,  no  direct 
reply  has  been  received.  Perhaps  EPA's  unwilling- 
ness or  inability  to  answer  the  quesUon  is  because 
the  Superfund  laws  collide  with  manrtatrs  con- 
tained within  the  Safe  Drinking  Water  Act  which 
have  necessitated  the  development  of  a  dual  stand- 
ard of  water  quality  regarding  exposure  to  pre- 
sumed cancer  risks.  Specifically  allowable  cancer 
risks,  pursuant  to  EPA  regulations  for  trlholometh- 
anes In  nitration  plants,  are  approximately  one 
hundred  times  greater  than  the  risk  EPA  will  allow 
for  TCE  In  ground  water. 
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Answer  Forty.  Tliirty-nine  lawyers  and 
someone  to  run  the  bulldoaer. 

Stated  differently,  the  ptiUaaophlcal  un- 
derpinnings of  the  law  itself  wiU  shift,  en- 
couraging rather  than  discouraging,  the 
concept  of  developing  a  Project  Partneratiip. 
Environmental  issues  are  a  national  concern 
critical  to  our  future,  and  this  City's  experi- 
ence demonstrates  they  are  not  iMst  ad- 
dressed, in  the  first  instance,  in  a  iHireau- 
cratic,  adversarial  setting. 

We  have  seen  the  legal  and  t»..»i«tfTLi  rep- 
resentatives of  industry  and  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  aiul  all  are  effec- 
tively doing  the  job  they  have  been  hired 
and  paid  to  do.  They  do  not,  however,  have 
as  a  first  priority  the  l>est  intoests  of  this 
community  in  mind.  They  have  the  liest  in- 
terests of  their  client  in  mind.  That  is  not  as 
it  should  be,  but  that  is  what  is  required 
under  the  current  law. 

The  public  is  not  Iwing  well  served  by 
such  an  am>roach.  This  community  may  be 
criticized  for  taking  other  than  an  adversar- 
ial stance  with  respect  to  these  matters,  Init 
through  two  administrations  and  six  years 
the  imderlylng  motivation  of  the  public  offi- 
cials of  this  community  tias  been  "we've  all 
in  this  together,  let's  reaolve  the  problem 
and  move  on  to  other  things."  That  stance 
is  arguably  naive;  however,  at  the  turn  of 
the  century,  we  think  it  will  be  law. 


THE  RESEARCH 
ACCOUNTABILITY  ACT 


HON.  ROBERT  G.  TORRICELU 

OP  NEW  JXBSKT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  Or  REPSSSEirTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  18,1987 

Mr.  TORRICELU.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  I  am 
reintroducing  the  Research  Accountably  Act 
The  purpose  of  the  this  bill  is  to  correct  ttie 
longstandHig  defkaerwy  in  the  way  ttiis  country 
manages  its  biomedcal  research  enterprise. 
While  we  spend  biWons  of  dollars  annually  for 
research,  there  is  no  way  that  acierttista  can 
readily  and  ecorxxnically  fmd  out  wtiat  has 
been  done  before,  so  as  to  avoid  performing 
duplnative  research.  The  Research  Aooount- 
ability  Act  will  serve  both  the  scientific  cono- 
munity  and  ttie  taxpayer,  and  wiH  result  in 
more  productive,  efficient  arxl  innovative  re- 
search. 

The  legislatkx)  stipulates  that  the  National 
Library  of  Medkane,  an  arm  of  the  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health,  shall  make  available  to  all 
of  the  Nabon's  mednal  libraries  ttie  fun  text  of 
piit)lished  research  results  using  modem  infor- 
mation tectmology.  It  further  provkles  for  the 
establishment  within  the  facilities  of  the  Na- 
tkxial  Ubrary  of  Medicine,  a  Natnnal  Center 
for  Research  Accountability,  staffed  by  spe- 
cialists in  ttie  biomedical  informatnn  sdenoes, 
who  wouki  conduct  a  fuN  text  literature  search 
prior  to  the  funding  of  grant  proposals  involv- 
ing ttie  use  of  live  animais.  This  provision  Is 
restricted  to  Uve  animal  research,  because  it 
continues  to  be  ttie  research  mettiod  of 
ctiotoe.  in  addition  to  ttie  fact  that  ttiere  is 
deep  putiUc  disquiet  over  ttie  duplicatkxi  of 
experiments  on  live  animals. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  problem  of  duplicative  and 
redundant  biomadicaJ  research  is  not  new. 
The  National  Litirary  of  Medkane,  an  arm  of 
the  Natk)nal  Institutes  of  Health,  has  existed. 
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undw  wious 


■iriM  1836.  Todty,  on 
ttw  National  Ubfwy 
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LEOAL  SERVICES  COOPERATION 
CHAIRMAN  SHOULD  OO 


but 
'  muat  find  tha  fuH- 
TNaoflin  raqulraa  a  tarllung 
■aaich  rMdino  to  aawan  ragional  matlcal  »- 
tarariia  acraaa  Iha  Naion.  TNa  aaareh  is  often 
ao  IruaMHno  and  «ma  oonauming  that  it  is 
aonwimaa  rafsmd  to  M  Iha  papar  chaaa." 
and  only  aa  a  laal  raaort  doaa  Iha  ttnry  pro- 
I  ■>  nta  scnnasL 
r.  to  add  to  tha  dMIcuKy,  pub- 
I  doubisa  avaiy  10  to 
15  yaam  N  has  raachad  aueh  maastvo  propor- 
ttans  1h«  no  IndMduil  iOianlM  couU  davoto 

toa  nsDissaiy  Mma  to  Indtao  «<*>•*  **»»  ^^^n 
dona.  Gumntly  or  Matoricaly.  in  tact,  the  huge 
voiuma  of  htomadteal  Wonnalton  is  ao  vast 

nor  the  fundkig 
oin  laadiy  find  out  what  has  tieen 
I  in  apadalzsd  fields. 

It  mafcaa  no  aanaa  tor  our  Govammont  to 
goanspandbia  bMona  of  dolars  annually  to 
blomadeal  raaaareh.  «Ma  it  is  virtualy  Impos- 
aUa  tor  adanlals  to  llnd  out  wtwt  has  already 
liaan  dona.  Rguraa  ara  hard  to  oome  by,  but 
Iha  tolowing  «■  prewida  some  indteation  of 
prsaant  aaqiandNuras.  The  annual  appropria- 
tion for  the  National  InsMutea  of  Health  alone 
Is  now  over  6  bMon  annualy.  Acconfng  to  an 
Intamal  Naiontf  InaiNutaa  of  Health  memo- 
landum.  56  penent  of  this  money  is  spent  for 
wimri  rasaaith    for  a  total  of  over  $3  billion. 

The  acute  nature  of  ttw  proMem  can  be  il- 
luslrated  by  the  fact  that  cancer  research 
atone,  which  uses  laige  numbers  of  animats, 
ia  pubWwd  in  1.500  joumcto  wortdwide.  Also, 
aa  reported  in  Sdenoe  in  1972—178:471-9, 
25  to  50  percent  of  al  scientific  publications 
ara  never  uaed.  Thus,  whie  bttons  of  dollars 
ar.  tMing  spent  for  biomedfcai  research,  the 
raauNsare  not  reaching  the  scientific  commu- 
nily.  It  is  this  silualion  at  which  the  Research 
Accounlabflly  Act  iadbected. 

Tha  bfl  would  not  affect  ongoing  research. 
H  would  t>ecome  operaHvo  only  with  new  grant 
appicaBons.  Furthannoie.  it  is  not  aimed  at 
SKperimante  in  «Mch  a  reaeercher  or  team  of 
leeearchon  wish  to  confirm  ttw  results  of  ex- 
partmante  pertarmed  t>y  another.  Rattter,  the 
ba  ia  addressed  to  widespread  duplication 
and  redundancy  of  tha  kind  of  experiments 
which  appeer  in  great  (|uantity. 

Skice  ttM  modem  tectnotogy  is  now  at 
h«id.  this  iegisiatton.  for  the  first  time,  gives 
the  Congrses  aitd  the  Americen  peopie  ttie 
opportoniiy  to  adifcaas  this  enduring  prot>lem 
of  efHcient,  cost-eftodive.  fu8-text  biomedKal 
date  storage  and  retrieval.  Solving  it  will  re- 
quiTB  ttw  ttiipertiee  of  the  higlvtactmology  bio- 
madtoal  iniormalion  scierKOD,  suppHrKi  tiy  spe- 
dalste  from  btMi  inside  and  outside  Govem- 


This  tiM  wM  create  the  most  modem,  up-to- 
date,  medfeal  ■ray  in  ttw  world  cepebie  of 
providtog  our  sdeiitists,  reeeerctwrs.  teechors, 
and  studento  with  elmoat  instantaneous  refer- 
ertoea  and  information;  artd  would  eliminate 
the  tragic  dupication  of  experiments  on  live 


i  encourage  my  colleagues  in  ttw  htouse  to 
support  this  legislation. 


HON.  BARNEY  FRANK 

or  lUBSACHUSBTTS 
nl  THX  HOirSX  op  RXPRKSXirTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  18, 1987 

Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Speelter,  recently.  Presi- 
dent Reagan's  appointee  as  the  Ctwirman  of 
the  L^gal  Servioee  Corporation,  W.  Clart( 
Durant  ill  called  for  the  abolition  of  the  organi- 
zation wtwse  boerd  he  chairs  at  ttw  Presi- 
dent's appointment  This  is  the  latest  in  a  long 
STKl  fprtunately  futile— assault  by  ttw  Reagan 
admirtatration  on  ttw  simple  notion  ttwt  we 
should  provide  legal  assistance  for  those  who 
are  too  poor  to  afford  it  on  ttwir  own.  Fortu- 
natelyt  many  sectors  of  our  society,  including 
both  Houses  of  Congress,  have  rejected  the 
notion  ttwt  ttwre  is  somettung  radical  in 
saying  ttwt  we  are  proud  of  our  legal  system 
and  wkik  ttwt  pecjple  wlx>  are  desperately 
poor  ought  to  have  access  to  it  The  Legal 
Servioes  Corporation  offers  a  very  great  bar- 
gair>— we  purchase  ttvough  it  good  legal  serv- 
ices tor  very  poor  people  at  a  far  lower  price 
ttwn  we  could  ottwrwise  achieve  urxler  any 
other  circumstances.  We  are  lucky  ttwt  there 
have  been  so  many  bright  and  dedk»ted 
young  men  and  women  willing  to  forgo  far 
higtwr  salaries  in  the  private  practne  of  law  to 
serve  in  ttw  Legal  Servtees  Program.  I  regret 
ttwt  Congress  has  not  been  more  gerwrous  In 
recognizing  ttwir  great  publk:  service,  but  we 
have  at  least  prevented  the  administration 
from  at)olistiing  ttwm  altogettwr. 

Mr.  Durant  in  his  speech  to  ttw  Bar  Asso- 
ciation suggested  that  we  need  not  provkle 
legal  servkws  to  ttw  poor  this  way,  but  coukj 
allow  ttwm  to  be  the  recipients  of  voluntary 
servioes  from  lawyers  arxj  legal  servkws  from 
peoplB  wtw  woukJ  be  alkMved  to  practice  law 
alttwwgh  not  Mcensed.  Mr.  Duranf  s  views  on 
ttw  deregulation  of  ttw  legal  profession  de- 
serve discusskxi.  But  In  the  context  In  wtuch 
Mr.  Durant  advanced  them,  as  a  partial  justifi- 
cation for  aboUstwig  the  Legal  Servkws  Cor- 
poration, ttwy  become  in  fact  an  invitation  for 
a  two-class  legal  system  In  wtuch  wealthy 
people  buy  high  priced  and  highly  qualified 
talent  wtiile  ttw  poor  are  left  to  an  untried  and 
urvegulated  system  wtMch  may  serve  sorrw 
welt  aiMJ  will  obvtously  serve  ottwrs  very 
bedly. 

Ttia  leaders  of  the  organized  bar  in  this 
country  have  twen  very  forttvight  In  ttwir  de- 
fense of  the  Legal  ServKes  Corporation. 
While  many  memt>ers  of  ttw  private  twr  often 
find  twmselves  being  opposed  in  litigation  by 
Legal  Servkws  lawyers  wtw  are  representing 
k>w-i«come  clients,  ttw  Bar  Association  under- 
stands well  ttwt  this  Is  an  important  part  of  an 
overall  legal  system  wtik:h  does  justice  to 
people  regardless  of  Income.  I  twNeve  the  Bar 
Associatkxi  arxl  its  leaders  deserve  a  great 
deal  of  credit  for  their  diligent  support  of  the 
Legal  Services  Corporation. 

Racerrtiy,  Bar  Association  leaders  continued 
to  act  in  ttvs  tradition  by  repudiating  Mr.  Dur- 
anf a  call  for  ttw  abolition  of  this  important 
program  to  twip  ttw  desperately  poor.  Ameri- 
can Bar  Association  Presklent  Eugerw 
TtKxnas  urged  Mr.  Durant  to  resign,  given  Mr. 
Duranf  s  assault  on  ttw  orgaivzation  he  is  sup- 
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posed  to  gukle.  And  this  call  was  also  made 
by  two  of  the  oofounders  of  Bar  Leaders  for 
the  Preservation  of  Legal  Servkws  for  the 
Poor,  an  organization  of  leadtog  lawyers  fnjm 
around  ttw  country.  Mk:hael  Greco,  of  Boston, 
wtw  is  a  p*st  prsektont  of  the  Massachusetts 
Bar  Aaaodttton  aiKl  now  presklent  of  ttw  New 
England  Bir  Asaodation  is  one  of  ttwse  wtw 
has  been  %lery  active  in  ttiis  organization.  I  am 
proud  to  h#ve  been  at>le  to  wor1(  ctosely  with 
Mr.  Greco  as  he  has  exemplified  ttw  firwst 
tiadMons  «f  ttw  organized  bar  in  defendmg 
ttw  rigtits  of  the  poor.  His  remarks  on  Mr.  Dur- 
anf s  position  seem  to  be  particularty  apposite. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  that  ttw  news  release 
from  Bar  Lenders  for  ttw  Preservation  of 
Legal  Services  for  ttw  Poor  and  ihe  press  re- 
lease from  ttw  Amerk»n  Bar  Association  on 
the  subject  of  Mr.  Duranf s  effort  to  at>oii8h 
that  Legal  Servkws  Corporation  be  printed 
here. 

The  artkies  foikwr 

Bar  Tj«n^«  Call  pos  Rksighatioh  op  Icgal 

SKBVICXS  COSrORATIOIl  BOABO  Chaismam 

New  Ohlbams,  LA.  February  13,  1987.— 
Two  co-founders  of  "Bar  Leaders  for  the 
Preservation  of  Legal  Services  for  the 
Poor,"  an  ad  hoc  group  of  state  and  local 
bar  leaders  around  the  country,  today  called 
for  the  resignation  of  the  Ctiairman  of  the 
Legal  Services  Corporation  (LSC)  Board.  W. 
Clark  Duiant  m  of  Detroit.  The  Legal  Serv- 
ices Corporation  Is  the  congressionally  cre- 
ated orgMiization  which  provides  federal 
funds  to  deliver  free  legal  services  to  poor 
people  throughout  the  nation. 

The  call  was  made  in  response  to  Durant's 
speech  l>e|ore  the  American  Bar  Association 
Board  of  Governors  yesterday  in  which  he 
urged  the  "replacement  of  the  Legal  Serv- 
ices Corpora tioiL"  Durant,  who  by  statute  is 
required  to  support  and  defend  the  purposes 
of  the  use  as  spelled  out  in  the  Legal  Serv- 
ices Corporation  Act,  said  that  the  Corpora- 
tion "cannot  l>e  reformed  in  the  present 
context." 

He  further  lauded  President  Reagan  for 
calling  for  aero  funding  for  the  Legal  Serv- 
ices Corporation  during  each  year  of  his 
presidency  and  termed  the  annual  zero 
funding  message  a  "courageous  act." 

Diirant  went  on  to  blame  the  inability  of 
the  Legal  Services  Corporation  to  "maxi- 
mize aoceSs  to  Justice  for  the  poor"  on  "laws 
protecting  (the)  legal  profession  (wtiich) 
make  it  a  cartel."  Tbese  laws,  according  to 
Durant,  "limit  or  distort  supply  (of  legal 
services)  and  create  dislocations  in  the  mar- 
ketplace." The  poor  would  l>e  l>etter  served, 
said  Durant,  if  unregulated  entrepreneurs 
were  allowed  to  enter  the  free  marketplace 
to  tiandle  the  poor's  legal  needs. 

Michael  S.  Oreco  of  Boston,  Massachu- 
setts, a  eo-founder  of  the  "Bar  Leaders" 
group,  immediate  past  president  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Bar  Association  and  President  of 
the  New  Xn^and  Bar  Association,  said.  "lix. 
Durant's  apeech  is  l>oth  extraordinary  and 
irresponsible.  It  is  now  quite  evident  to  Imu- 
leaders  aaross  the  country  that  Mr.  Durant 
should  step  aside  as  Chairman  and  as  a 
meml>er  of  the  LSC  Board.  Mr.  Durant  tias 
now  made  tiis  personal  views  public,  and 
they  clearly  conflict  with  tiis  statutory  re- 
sponsibilities as  Chairman  of  the  LSC 
Board." 

Oreco  was  Joined  by  fellow  co-fotinder  L. 
Jonattian  Ross  of  the  Manchester,  New 
Hampstilre  Bar  Association  and  a  director  of 
the   New   England   Bar   Association,    who 
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added.  "Mr.  Durant  clearly  can  no  longer 
execute  tiia  fiduciary  responsibility  as 
Chairman  of  the  Legal  Services  Corporation 
Board.  He  should  resign  immediately,  and 
any  other  l£C  Board  members  who  were  a 
party  to  tiis  remarks  Iwfore  the  ABA  or  who 
BUlMcribe  to  tils  statements  should  follow 
him  out  the  door." 


RxMAaKS  OP  Eocam  C.  Thomas.  PimtDKitT 
OP  THE  AJMxaicAif  Bar  Associatiom,  m  Rk- 
spoasx  TO  W.  Clark  DrntAMT's  Spkxch  to 
TBK  ABA  Board  op  Qovxrhors— Fkbrdart 
12. 1987 

On  twtialf  of  the  Association,  I  say  that 
there  is  no  American  more  dedicated  to  the 
Idea  of  a  free  marketplace  of  ideas  ttian  the 
American  lawyer.  We  do  not  avoid  differing 
views,  and  we  do  not  avoid  those  who  differ 
with  us.  In  that  spirit,  I  am  glad  that  you 
tiave  given  us  a  very  candid  and  articulate 
statement  of  your  philosophy,  one  that  I 
think.  In  your  position  as  ctiairman  of  the 
Legal  Services  Corporation  lx>ard.  it  is  im- 
portant for  us  and  for  all  Americans  to  un- 
derstand and  understand  well. 

I  would  like  to  ask  you,  however,  in  light 
of  the  view  that  you  espouse  and  the  cause 
that  you  ctiampion,  do  you  feel  that  you  can 
continue  to  serve  as  ctiairman  of  the  l>oard 
whose  purpose,  whether  you  agree  or  dis- 
agree with  that  purpose  and  its  structure,  is 
quite  at  odds  with  the  ptillosophy  you  have 
Just  articulated? 

The  legal  profession  in  America.  Mr. 
Durant,  is  committed  now,  today,  to  the 
help  of  the  poor  with  legal  services  as  they 
require  them  and,  as  you  have  said,  we  all 
t>elieve  it  must  l>e  provided  consistent  with 
the  very  principles  or  this  nation. 

The  critical  need  Is  not  adequately  ad- 
dressed with  the  resources  that  are  now 
available,  and  In  the  view  of  the  profession, 
as  it  speaks  through  the  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation, in  large  part  that  is  traceable  to  the 
Inadequacy  of  the  resources  of  the  federal 
funding.  It  is  also  the  product  of  a  philos- 
phical  difference  between  many  of  the  pro- 
viders who  have  dedicated  their  lives,  liter- 
ally, to  Uiis  effort  and  the  philosophy  that  I 
know  you  sincerely  subscribe  to  and  other 
Ijelleve. 

But,  nonetheless,  it  is  today  the  policy  of 
the  American  Bar  Association  that  this 
country  must  continue,  with  great  loyalty. 
Its  provision  of  resources  to  support  the 
legal  services  for  the  poor.  The  volunteer 
lawyer  component  of  that  is  a  critical  and 
Important  iMUt.  and  is  realized  by  an  intelli- 
gent, coordinated,  cooperative  relationship 
t>etween  the  Corporation  and  its  funded 
programs  and  staff  and  the  volunteers  of 
the  private  l)ar. 

Tou  do  raise  provocative  questions,  ques- 
tions which  I  assure  you  wiU  be  referred  for 
consideration  by  appropriate  germane  enti- 
ties of  the  Association. 

Nonetheless,  I  wouldn't  want  any  poor 
person  who  picked  up  the  newspaper  tomor- 
row, to  think  that  by  virture  of  this  open 
forum  there  is  any  question  wliatsoever 
alMut  the  dedication,  the  commitment,  and 
the  willingness  to  fight,  if  need  l>e,  of  this 
Association  to  protect  the  provision  of  legal 
services  to  the  poor.  And  that  includes  the 
preservation  of  the  federal  funded  commit- 
ment of  the  core,  Itasic  service  program. 

I  know  that  that  is  not  a  view  you  share, 
and  I  don't  say  it  to  you  on  this  occasion  in 
anyway  to  t>e  an  inhospitable  host,  but  we 
must  never  permit  anyone  in  the  public  to 
despair  of  the  commitment  of  this  profes- 
sion as  it  speaks  Uiru  the  ABA. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

ABA  PRKiisKirr  Says  Lcoal  Sxrvicxs  Corpo- 
RATiox  Chairmah  SHomj)  Riaxov  Dux  to 

COHPLICT  OP  IimRRBT 

Nsw  Orlbaks,  Feb.  13.— American  Bar  As- 
sociation President  Eugene  C.  Tliomas 
today  said  W.  Clark  Durant  should  resign 
from  being  chairman  of  the  Iward  of  the 
federal  Legal  Services  Corporation,  sajrlng 
Durant  lias  a  conflict  of  interest. 

"If  he  wishes  to  commit  liimself  to  a  zero 
budget,  to  a  removal  of  the  footings  and 
foundations  from  beneath  the  Legal  Serv- 
ices Corporation,  tliat's  his  privilege.  It's  a 
free  country  and  we're  all  entitled  to 
espouse  our  ideas.  But  he  should  not  do 
ttiat  and  at  the  same  time  hold  the  responsi- 
ble position  of  ctiairman  of  the  Iward  or 
even  of  a  director  of  the  corporation  where 
his  obligation  is  to  accomplish  the  purposes 
of  the  entity,  and  the  purposes  are  to  serve 
the  poor  and  to  make  the  system  woi^" 

Thomas  pointed  out  ttiat  he  was  express- 
ing Ills  own  view,  and  not  a  poaition  taken 
by  the  ABA. 

Thomas  called  Durant's  suggestion,  made 
yesterday  in  remarks  to  the  ABA  Board  of 
Oovemors,  an  "incredible  and  dangerous 
proposal,  of  all  things  in  the  Bicentennial 
year  of  our  Constitution." 

LSC  provides  federal  support  for  civil 
legal  assistance  programs  for  poor  persons, 
and  Thomas  said  "the  Constitution  presup- 
poses that  we  stiall  protect  the  dignity  of  all 
people  here  and  that  includes  the  poor  and 
that  necessitates  legal  services  as  legal  serv- 
ices may  l>e  required  by  the  poor." 

"To  have  the  chapman  of  this  tward 
charged  with  this  responsibility  by  the 
people  of  America  under  duly  enacted  legis- 
lation—to have  ttiat  chairman  stand  up  and 
propose  again  at  ttiis  hour  aero  funding  and 
to  applaud  it  as  an  heroic,  courageous  posi- 
tion Is  startling  and  disturbing  to  me.  I  want 
to  say  here  ttiat  every  effort  ttiat  I  can 
bring  to  l>ear  will  l>e  made  to  defeat  ttiat  po- 
sition, and  every  effort  that  the  American 
Bar  Association  can  bring  to  l)ear  will  l>e 
brought  to  protect  the  program  of  legal 
services  for  the  poor  ...  to  make  America 
work  for  all  its  people." 

Thomas  ctiaracterlzed  the  arguments 
made  by  Ehirant  as  "dangerous  and  mislead- 
ing persuasive  bits  of  sophistry  designed  to 
suggest  that  the  solution  for  poor  people  Is 
to  send  them  into  the  marketplace  of  Amer- 
ica to  compete  for  legal  services  on  the  basis 
that  one  would  compete  for  any  offered 
service  or  commodity  in  ttiis  land.  The  Idea 
ttiat  these  people  should  go  out  in  a  world 
where  they  would  have  to  provide  funds  for 
services  ttiat  they  need  desperately"  is 
'alMurd  and  illogical,"  said  Thomas. 

Thomas  spoke  at  a  news  conference 
during  the  ABA's  1987  Midyear  Meeting  in 
New  Orleans,  scheduled  to  run  through 
Tuesday. 


FARM  DISASTER  ASSISTANCE 
ACT  OP  1987 


HON.  JAMES  McOURE  CLARKE 

OP  NORTH  CAROLIHA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEHTATTVES 

Wednesday,  March  18, 1987 

Mr.  CLARKE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  very 
pleased  ttwt  on  Tuesday  ttw  House  passed 
H.R.  1157,  ttw  Fanm  Disaster  Assistance  Act 
of  1987,  which  will  Increase  the  amount  of  dis- 
aster relief  availat)le  to  farmers  whose  crops 
were  destroyed  by  natural  disaster  last  year. 
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This  bill  Includes  language  similar  to  legiste- 
tion  introduced  Febrxiary  19  by  Representebve 
Rose,  Representative  Jones,  and  myaeif. 
wnich  wo^ikl  allow  growers  who  suffered 
severe  crop  toes  due  to  frost  and  freeze  to 
apply  for  ttw  akj  appropriated  in  PuUk:  Low  9- 
591,  ttw  Ck)ntinuing  Appropriattona  Act  for 
1987.  Atthough  drought,  ftood,  and  hai  were 
covered  by  ttw  $400  miNnn  provUed  for  da- 
aster  assistance,  frost  and  freeze  as  quaMers 
for  akJ  were  exckided. 

In  my  own  western  North  Cerolkw  dMrict 
many  apple  growers  tost  neariy  all  ttwir  crope 
due  to  severe  freeze.  An  estimated  100  coun- 
ties across  ttw  United  States  were  dedtved 
disaster  counties  in  1986  due  to  hvsh  froet 
and  freeze.  Witti  ttm  biH,  ttwse  impacted  fann- 
ers will  be  able  to  receive  ttwir  fair  share  of 
errwrgency  relief. 

I  wouW  like  to  ttwnk  Ctwirman  oe  la  (sarza 
for  his  support  of  ttiis  amendnwnt  to  H.R. 
1 157  and  for  ttw  assistance  to  ttwse  farmers. 
While  I  realize  ttw  is  a  first  step  in  provking 
disaster  relief,  I  hope  ttwt  ttw  Appropriations 
Ck>mmittee  will  move  expeditiously  to  approve 
the  needed  funds. 


PHILLIP  RUNKEL:  ON  THE 
STATE  OP  EDUCAnON  IN 
MICHIGAN 


HON.  CARL  D.  PURSELL 

OP  mcHiCAir 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  18.  1987 

Mr.  PURSELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  witti  great 
pleasure  ttwt  I  comnwrxj  to  my  colleegues  a 
March  16,  1987,  Detroit  Free  Press  article  re- 
garding ttw  State  of  Mk:higan's  superintend- 
ent of  publk:  instruction.  Dr.  Phillip  Runkel. 

Dr.  Runkel  has  recentty  announced  that  he 
will  soon  be  leaving  his  current  position  to 
assume  ttw  duties  of  presklent  of  Northwest- 
em  MKhigan  College  in  Traverse  City,  Ml. 

As  superintendent  of  put>lk:  instnjction.  Dr. 
Runkel  has  served  ttw  people  of  Mnhigan 
most  admirably.  His  horiesty,  integrity,  and 
commitment  to  advance  ttw  quality  of  educa- 
tion in  ttw  State  of  Mk:tiigan,  make  him  an  irv 
valuable  resource  to  ttw  State's  educational 
system. 

As  a  memtwr  of  ttw  Appropriatiorw  Sub- 
committee on  Latxx,  Health  arxl  Hunwn  Serv- 
KQS  and  Educatwn,  I  have  fwd  ttw  opportunity 
to  work  with  Dr.  Runkel  several  times.  I  regret 
his  departure  from  his  current  position  wtwre 
he  has  excelled,  but  am  pleased  with  his  deci- 
sion to  remain  in  MKtiigan. 

The  foitowing  article  Is  an  edited  transcript 
of  an  interview  Dr.  Runkel  recently  had  with 
Detitxt  Free  Press  Editor  Joe  Stroud  and  ttw 
Free  Press  editorial  board  atxxit  scfwol  fi- 
rwnce  reform,  dropouts,  and  ottwr  Issues  that 
have  concerned  him  as  superintendent  of 
put>lk:  instruction.  It  is  an  excellent  article  that 
deserves  a  careful  reading  by  my  oofleagues 
in  ttw  House  of  Representatives. 

The  article  folk)ws: 
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[Pk«m  Um  Detroit  Free  Preee.  Mar.  16, 
IMT] 
■  xai  Bua*  or  Kducatioh 
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UBflnUwd  tiBKli  Tilt  a  little  about 
what  yoa  eee  aa  the  imflnlaheil  asenda  for 
wlnfttnn  In  thn  itatTi 

Bif»«»«»-  Let's  staK  with  aetiool  flxumoe 
rafOfB.  I  am  goliic  to  ataj  with  tbat  Ed 
(Mpv)  HardeD  (bead  of  the  State  Board  of 
■dneatlan'a  Vtob-tUbaa  pand  on  achool  fl- 
aanee  refocm)  baa  aikad  me  to  ttaj  aa  oo- 
etialr.  Tlw  board  at  the  college  baa  mid 
tbat^  Una.  So  Tm  rHot  to  itay  with  tbat 
viMla  larotam  Tbat.  I  tblnk.  la  a  very  tan- 
pufflant  wiiiila  tbat  needi  to  be  addremtrt 
bi  oar  atate  tai  tenaa  of  eooity.  dollar  equity, 
but  alBO.  It^  my  bope  that  weni  build  in 
aonw  ktaMl  of  program  aoeountabDlty  aa 
wtSL  FtaiaaBe  by  ttaelf  ia  Important,  but 
there  nee<bi  to  be  aomnthlng  to  aaaure  the 
etttau  ot  thla  atate  tbat  the  quaUty  Is 
going  to  be  mataitataied  and  imiffoved. 

The  otber  agenda  item  Is  are  Just  recently 
I  a  report  on  dropouts,  a  wbide  at-risk 
;  tfflTn'*f**^  In  our  state.  We've  tried 
to  foena  In  on  it.  but  tboe's  an  awful  lot  to 
do. 

Reeently,  «e  released  our  science  teat  (re- 
solts).  I  am  coneemed  about  that.  Before  I 
leave,  well  taring  togetho'  some  of  the 
Bmjor  tndiMtrlal  busineases  that  deal  direct- 
ly with  sdenoe,  some  40  to  60  corporations, 
liiniiirasra  in  lilchlgan  to  assist  us  in  deal- 
liW  with  that  netfeeted  area. 

The  other  Item  is  the  whole  buslneas  of 
preparing  »»««<  trataiing  and  retraining  pro- 
f eaalonal  staff  members.  Tliat's  a  big  load. 
We>e  got  quite  a  few  things  going  on  there. 
We  have  a  periodic  review  program.  This  is 
the  tirat  time  we  have  done  that.  We  cer- 
tainly have  now  administrative  certification 
in  plaee.  We're  developing  a  whole  new 
atimtegy,  CXUt  (Continuing  Education 
Units),  which  we  think  can  drive  change  in 
the  cbHegM  of  education,  or  community  col- 
legea;  iotamediate  diatricts  or  local  school 
dlatrlcta  could  Iiave  qualified  programs  be 
appetwed.  The  wfaide  bustnem  of  how  we  up- 
grade the  profession  is  Important. 

Maybe  the  moat  crlttoal  of  all  issues  (is) 

Teachers  What  about  the  preparation  of 
teadien?  What  are  we  doing  right?  What 
axe  we  doing  wrong? 

Runkd:  There  are  several  reports  out 
now— Hcdmes.  Carnegie,  etc  I  tend  to  think 
that  probably  we  have  concentrated  too 
mu^  of  the  trahilng  in  the  colleges  of  edu- 
eatian.  parthsnlarly  content  area,  in  many 

So  Na  1,  the  content  area  ought  to  be 
shared.  If  you're  taking  biology  at  Michigan 
State,  you  take  it  in  the  field,  and  not  biol- 
ogy for  teachers,  etc 

Second,  the  wliole  Internship-practice 
t^mt*t*ttf  iMiie  needs  to  be  looked  at.  Prac- 
tlee  tearnhing  ia  not  a  very  practical  way, 
iriiere  you're  out  a  semester  in  a  class.  I  can 
support  the  idea  of  a  fifth  year,  where  you 
sfftnally  are  an  intern,  actually  being  paid 
oat  there  Ixfore  you  get  your  final  license. 

Another  Issue  is  how  you  attract  good 
peoide  into  the  busbiess.  I  don't  think  you 
can  expect  that  mlarira  are  the  only  reason 
that  peofde  are  attracted  to  teaching.  We 
ought  to  be  aide  to  attract  bright  young 
people  who  are  committed  to  a  social 
agenda,  to  imi»oving  our  society,  our  coun- 
try, aa  wdl  aa  for  teaching. 

The  other  iasue,  I  tliink,  (is)  that  we  have 
to  find  a  way  to  give  teachos  the  power  to 
make  some  dwiakwis  The  bureaucracy  can't 
be  all-ooosuming.  The  teacher  has  to  be  able 
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to  manage  and  to  do  some  things  snd  tiave 
some  power  to  do  those  things.  That  will  Im- 
prove our  profession. 

Thoae  are  Just  a  few  points.  A  lot  of 
ohany  sxe  oocuning.  There's  momentum 
toward  change.  I  believe  we  ought  to  be 
looking  at  attracting  people  who  may  have 
retired  early  frmn  buslneas  or  whatever  field 
to  do  aome  teaching.  Everyone  doeant  have 
to  teach  all  day.  You  have  60  to  60  PhDs 
who  are  retiring  from  Midland  every  year, 
Dow  (^emicaL  You  can  use  these  people  on 
a  flexible  kind  of  schedule.  You  look  at  dif- 
ferent ways  of  staffing.  We  ought  to  be 
trying  a  different  kind  of  management 
system  so  we  staff  schools  differently.  All  of 
those  thUigs  are  attainable.  They  don't  nec- 
easarily  cost  a  lot  of  money. 

The  colleges  of  education,  in  my  view, 
have  to  have  a  sense  of  mission  about  chil- 
dren. They  have  to  be  able  to  create  that 
mission  with  the  people  who  are  going  to  be 
future  teachers.  Education  is  an  emotional, 
sensittve  Issue.  People  who  are  good  have 
that  sense  of  mission.  I  think  tbat  can  be  a 
motivating  factor  and  can  make  a  differ- 
ence. 

Dropouts— What  is  a  dropout  strategy 
that  makes  some  sense? 

Rux*el:  The  short-range  strategy  is  iden- 
tifying caring  people.  If  In  every  school 
somebody  really  tries  to  woi^  with  potential 
dropouts,  it  can  make  a  difference.  But  too 
many  times  people  aren't  reaUy  interested 
in  holding  those  kids.  That's  the  first  point. 

I  do  believe  strongly  that  you  have  to 
start  early,  particularly  with  urban  kids, 
poor  kids.  Pre-achools  can  make  a  differ- 
ence. With  a  support  base  at  that  early 
hour,  kids  start  developing  successful  pat- 
terns. I  think  when  people  have  success, 
they  tend  to  stay  In  school. 

There  has  to  be  a  long-range  plan,  and 
you  have  to  have  data,  and  you  have  to  hold 
people  accountable.  The  shortrange  Issue  Is 
the  Driddle  schools.  If  you  have  a  chance  to 
save  kids,  it's  got  to  be  at  the  middle  school 
level,  the  intermediate  leveL  There  has  to 
be  miajor  emphasis  on  the  last  two  years  of 
middle  school  in  reducing  class  size  and 
giving  more  personal  attention  and  support, 
and  the  first  two  years  of  high  school. 

I  d<m't  have  a  problem  with  youth  camps; 
I  don't  think  we  can  send  all  of  our  kids  to 
youth  camps.  We  have  to  find  ways  to  deal 
with  them  In  our  schools.  I  do  support  alter- 
native centers.  I  do  support  looking  at  a  mix 
of  slae  of  schools.  We  ought  to  have  some 
schools  where  the  numbers  are  smaller. 

We  held  a  workshop  last  fall,  about  1,000 
people.  Our  goal  was  to  build  a  network  of 
those  people  because  they  are  people  who 
care,  who  have  a  sense  of  mission  on  this 
issue,  and  to  look  at  a  whole  series  of  differ- 
ent Strategies.  I  don't  think  Just  throwing 
money  at  the  problem  is  the  answer. 

Science— What  about  science  education? 

Runkel:  Our  numbers  indicate  now,  first 
of  all,  we're  not  teaching  science  at  a  lot  of 
places  we  should  be— I'm  talking  across  the 
board:  I'm  talking  upper  elementary. 

I  don't  see  anythhig  wrong  with  having  a 
science  specialist,  moving  some  kids  three  or 
four  times  a  week  when  they  need  it.  I  think 
you  can  do  it  wittiin  your  allocated  re- 
souroes. 

What  we  have  found  at  the  high  schools. 
Is  that  it's  starting  to  swing  back  up  now, 
the  number  of  kids  taking  science  courses. 
There  hasn't  been  enough  attention  paid  to 
the  ourriculiun,  period.  We  ought  to  look  at 
how  we  organize  oiuselves  to  teach  science 
at  the  early  levels.  We  have  a  program  in 
Michigan     called     M-*^    STAR     (Michigan 
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statewide  'telecommunication  Access  to  Re- 
Boiurea,  video  programming  for  classroom 
use),  which  la  a  national  program:  it  hooks 
televlrion  Up;  we've  got  a  lot  of  kids  on  the 
program.  We  ought  to  be  using  that.  We 
train  teachers  in  that;  teachers  teach  that; 
teachers  dgvdop  the  programs. 

There  have  got  to  be  some  requirements 
for  smnebody  to  take  science.  Our  recom- 
mendation Is  two  years  of  science  in  high 
schooL  Of  the  four  major  curriculum  areas, 
the  percentage  of  kids  taking  two  years  of 
sdenoe  is  the  lowest.  When  Kennedy  said 
we  were  going  to  beat  the  Russians  to  the 
moon,  we  threw  a  lot  of  money,  a  lot  of 
equipment  at  science,  and  we  did  better  for 
a  period  of  time. 

We  have  a  program  now  where  we  get 
some  fedeml  dollars  for  retraining  teachers 
and  so  forth.  I  think  that  will  be  Increased 
because  it's  not  only  a  Michigan  problem; 
it's  a  national  problem.  We've  got  a  plan 
where  weYe  talking  about  the  next  18 
months  and  that  Includes  workshops,  train- 
ing teachers,  placing  emphasis,  developing 
materials  on  a  series  of  Issues,  long-range 
plans  to  build  some  science  centers,  where 
we  can  have  an  ongoing  thing.  Again,  there 
is  nothing  sacred.  There  is  nothing  wrong 
with  tteing  .flexible  in  certification  and  other 
areas  whete  you  can  hire  people  who  have 
made  a  contribution  in  the  science  commu- 
nity who  Oould  teach  a  class  or  two  where 
you  start  looking  for  a  different  kind  of 
strategy.  We  trained.  I  think,  last  year  eight 
physics  tegchers  in  Michigan.  What  you're 
having  are  chem  majors  teaching  physics. 
Obviously,  you  can  talk  about  the  dollars, 
because  a  physicist  can  make  a  lot  more 
money  than  going  into  the  classroom.  But 
there's  got  to  be  some  creativity  In  how  you 
solve  that  problem  because  you're  not  going 
to  be  able  to  equalize  those  dollars. 

Finance— What  do  you  do  about  school  fi- 
nance? 

Runkel:  I  think  the  groundsweU  is  start- 
ing to  build.  We  (the  state  Board  of  Educa- 
tion's blue-ribbon  panel  on  school  finance 
reform)  had  our  second  meeting  the  other 
day.  I  know  Doug  Roberts  (deputy  suj^erin- 
tendent  of  public  instruction)  was  over  to 
talk  to  the  (Rep.)  Lynn  Jondahl  (D-E.  Lan- 
sing) committee  (House  Taxation  Commit- 
tee). Thene  Is,  I  think,  in  both  the  House 
and  Senate,  leadership  of  both  the  Republi- 
cans in  the  Senate  and  the  House  a  feeling 
that  something  needs  to  be  done.  I  think  if 
we  can  keep  building  on  that  and  we  can 
bring  the  forces  together,  I  think  we  can  get 
some  legislation  to  deal  with  the  problem. 

I  believe  Michigan  citizens  support  quality 
education.  It  has  to  be  more  than  finance; 
they  have  to  be  assured  that  the  schools  are 
going  to  perform  effectively  in  my  view.  It 
has  to  be  tied  to  something  more  than  Just 
shifting  the  property  tax  to  the  sales  tax. 
There  has  to  be  some  accountability  in  that. 
The  good  thing  about— we've  had  two  meet- 
ings; we've  had  really  good  attendance. 
Every  legislator's  been  there  through  the 
whole  thipg- those  six  or  seven  legislators 
we've  had  Now  we've  broken  up  into  sub- 
committeas  on  educational  quaUty,  on  reve- 
nue, on  (ttstribution- and  these  committees 
will  be  reporting  back  through  the  process. 
Ed  Hardai  is  a  good  leader,  he's  a  good 
facilitaton  he  knows  how  to  work  with 
people  well.  So  I  think  this  commission  has 
a  chance  to  bring  some  things  out. 

Successor— What  advice  have  you  given  or 
will  you  give  your  own  board  on  your  succes- 
sor? 

Runkel:  None.  It's  tempting,  and  I  know  I 
have  calls  on  people;  111  try  to  give  them  an 
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honest  M>pralsal  of  a  person,  but  it's  a  hard 
thing.  I  know  many  of  the  people  who  are 
interested  personally.  They've  got  to  feel 
the  ownership  in  that  deal;  they've  got  to 
feel  they  picked  the  right  person. 

Detroit— What  special  advice  would  you 
have  for  the  C^ty  of  Detroit? 

Runkel:  I've  thought  about  bow  you  orga- 
nize— are  we  organized  right?  I  was  opposed 
to  the  decentralisation,  and  we  did  ctiange 
the  law;  decentralization  had  really  no  ac- 
countability, no  financial  accoimtabllity.  I 
think  one  of  the  considerations  has  to  be: 
c:an  it  function  as  a  large  organization?  We 
have  to  raise  that  issue— to  look  at  that  and 
sajr:  Do  we  divide  Detroit  Into  five  school 
districts,  give  them  taxing  authority,  etc.? 
I'm  not  saying  I'm  In  support  of  that,  but 
it's  a  question  that  ought  to  be  raised. 

That's  one  of  the  Issues— that  we're  orga- 
nized to  be  most  effective.  Irrespective  of 
people,  irrespective  of  the  size  of  the  place, 
how  do  we  do  that?  That's  the  first  ques- 
tion. 

The  second  question,  I  would  say,  is  that 
the  schools  need  to  be  empowered,  given 
power  enough  to  be  creative,  to  resolve  some 
of  their  own  issues  and  problems.  So  I  would 
be  supportive  of  school-based  site  manage- 
ment, where  they  get  X  amount  of  bucks- 
boom,  they  make  some  decisions. 

For  example,  I  give  you  at  Cody  High 
School  $4  million  to  operate.  You  can 
(change)  your  staff;  you  can  reduce  staff 
here;  you  can  do  some  different  kinds  of 
things.  That's  your  money;  you  manage  it. 
Ill  hold  you  accountable. 

Home  schools— Would  you  apply  a  similar 
standard  to  home  schools  or  private 
schools?  Why  not  just  measure  them  by  the 
results? 

Runkel:  I  think  there's  a  little  different 
Issue,  okay?  We  have  been,  by  the  way, 
working  with  them.  We've  been  meeting 
with  a  group  of  their  leaders. 

The  state  does  have  a  role  In  terms  of  who 
teaches  kids.  Would  you  go  to  the  extreme 
and  say  that  a  lOth-grade  dropout  could 
teach?  I  don't  think  the  private  schools 
would  accept  that  because  most  of  their 
people  can  make  certification.  I'll  tell  you 
right  now  that  with  the  little  bit  of  check- 
ing we've  done,  they  can  at  least  make  tem- 
t>orary  certification  under  our  present  stat- 
utes. It's  a  matter  of  finding  a  strategy  to 
bring  that  to  some  kind  of  closure;  and 
we've  been  meeting  with  them,  and  we're 
doing  fine. 

I  still  think  In  those  schools,  you've  got  to 
have  certain  types  of  standards  for  teachers 
to  meet.  I  think  that's  got  to  bappen.  I 
think  kids  ought  to  have  that  protection. 

What  future  do  you  foresee  for  the  De- 
troit office  of  the  State  Board  of  Education? 

Runkel:  I  think  it  wiU  maintain  Itself,  I 
really  do.  They're  being  fimded  through  de- 
segregation for  another  year.  I'm  supportive 
of  the  office.  I'd  like  really  to  place  more  re- 
sources there. 

What  is  its  proper  role?  Is  it  monitoring? 

Runkel:  It  was  established  as  an  office  to 
monitor  desegregation.  We  have  tried  to 
expand  its  role,  particularly  with  the  De- 
troit schools,  but  we're  still  funded  under 
that  deal  so  we've  got  to  be  a  little  careful, 
you  know,  how  we  do  it.  It  should  probably 
be  even  strengthened  with  additional  staff 
or  greater  co-ordination  of  the  staff. 

We've  been  working  with  the  task  force  on 
voc  ed.  We're  starting  to  work  with  Detroit 
on  school  improvement  strategies.  We've  de- 
veloi>ed  some  training  sessions  for  student 
leaders,  not  major  things,  but  there's  a  lot 
more  that  we  can  do.  Probably,  if  I  was  to 
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hang  around  another  five  years.  It  would  be 
sometliing  I'd  really  want  to  get  my  teeth 
hi.  I  want  to  say  this  for  print— Detroit 
schools  are  high  priority. 

Teachers— How  can  you  ever  as  a  matter 
of  public  policy  get  at  the  question  of  how 
you  get  good  teachers? 

Runkel:  There  are  ways  you  can  do  that.  I 
think  you've  got  to  recognize,  first  of  all. 
good  teachers.  Somehow  you've  got  to  find  a 
way  to  recognize  them  and  give  them  a 
whole  series  of  psychological  awards  if  you 
can't  give  them  economic  awards. 

I  also  believe  that  if  you  go  to  school-site- 
based  management,  and  If  you  measure  out- 
comes with  some  resources,  there's  going  to 
be  pressure  on  to  have  good  teachers. 
What's  (the)  pressure  now  to  change  a 
person?  It's  all  negative.  You've  got  to  go 
through  a  tenure  hearing.  You  don't  mind 
taking  on  some  negative  things  if  there  are 
some  positive  things  on  the  other  side  of  the 
fence. 

We're  doing  some  things  with  the  Teacher 
of  the  Year  thing.  We're  trying  a  lot  more 
recognition  kinds  of  programs.  That's  prob- 
ably not  enough,  but  it's  a  start. 


INTRODUCTION     OF     RAILROAD 
SAFETY  REAUTHORIZATION 

AND    IMPROVEMENT    ACT    OP 
1987 


HON.  BOB  WHTTTAKER 

OP  KAIf  SAS 
IN  THZ  HOUSE  OF  RXPRESEHTATTVZS 

Wednesday,  March  18, 1987 

Mr.  WHITTAKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  safety  of 
rail  transpcxtation  affects  millions  of  An>eri- 
cans— wtietber  as  shippers  of  freight,  as  train 
passengers,  as  motorists  traversing  grade 
crossings,  or  as  neighbors  of  railroad  rights-of- 
way.  In  one  way  or  another,  aitnost  all  of  us 
are  vulnerable  to  a  lapse  In  ttw  safety  of  our 
rail  transportation  system.  I  am  intnxhx^ing  the 
Railroad  Safety  Reauthorization  arxl  Improve- 
ment Act  of  1987  today  to  help  assure  that 
our  rail  safety  programs  keep  pace  with  cur- 
rent needs  and  new  challenges,  wtvle  main- 
taining a  responsible  level  of  funding. 

Recent  events  on  the  busiest  of  our  pas- 
senger routes,  the  Northeast  corridor,  vividly 
illustrate  the  need  for  new  efforts  to  reduce 
the  risk  of  accident  due  to  human  or  mechan- 
cial  error.  We  can  no  longer  forgo  making 
use  of  available  technotogy  to  eliminate  the 
p(}ssibility  of  human  action--a(xadental  (x  de- 
liberate— that  couki  defeat  the  electronic  sig- 
nals and  cause  a  catastrophic  collision  or  de- 
railment Automatx:  speed  control  equipnient, 
already  In  place  on  Amtrak's  kx»motives, 
shoukJ  be  requs'ed  of  all  carriers  using  the 
corridor.  Othwwise,  just  as  a  chain  Is  no 
stronger  ttian  its  weakest  link,  the  earlier  In- 
vestment in  infrastructure  and  onboard  equip- 
ment can  be  undercut  t>y  a  single  locomotive 
lacking  the  necessary  receiver.  This  bill  re- 
quires the  installation  of  appropriate  equip- 
ment on  all  tocomotives  used  on  the  coniidor, 
but  on  a  feasible  schedule  to  be  determined 
in  a  putilK-comment  rulemaking. 

We  also  know  from  recent  accidents  that 
testing  for  drug  and  akx>hol  abuse  among 
train  crews  and  others  in  safety-sensitive  jobs 
can  only  be  fully  effective  If  done  preventively 
through  a  well-constructed  arxl  tightly  targeted 
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system  of  random  testing.  This  tiH  provktog 
for  such  a  system;  H  makes  the  bMic  legMa- 
five  judgment  on  the  need  tor  tasttng  «id  de- 
fines the  boundariea  of  the  tasting  program, 
but  leaves  the  details  of  imptamentation  wHh 
the  Department  of  Tranaportatton,  where  such 
respcxwibility  belongs. 

Grade-crossing  mishaps  produce  aknost  58 
percent  of  all  rail  fatalities  in  the  United 
States.  Although  State  and  Federal  authoritiea 
have  made  commendable  progreaa  in  reduc- 
ing accidents,  there  are  still  thousands  of 
crossings  that  are  totally  uncontroOed,  with  no 
markings  whatever.  This  bill  estabiiahea  dem- 
onstratran  pr(>iect8  to  evakiate  simple  and  rel- 
atively inexpenaive  measures  such  as  reflec- 
torization  of  road  surfaces  arxl  sign  posts  and 
ttw  use  of  stop  or  yieki  signs  aa  meana  of  re- 
ducing tt>e  level  of  grade-crossing  deattw.  If 
they  prove  effective,  such  technques  couU  be 
made  a  part  of  ongoing  State  and  Federal 
progrants  to  improve  grade  croaaings. 

Because  of  the  tremertdous  potential  for 
death  and  injury  in  rail  mishaps,  we  need  a 
new  emphasis  on  deterring  safety  vmlatkxis, 
whether  by  carriers  or  by  ttieir  indivkfcial  errv 
pkjyees.  This  legislaton  extends  the  safety  ju- 
risdk:tion  of  Federal  auttiorities  to  aHow  the 
disqualification  of  proven  safety  vtolators  from 
safety-sensitive  positkxis,  while  at  the  same 
time  toughening  tt>e  system  of  penalties  that 
can  be  levied  against  carriers  for  safety  viola- 
tions. Such  a  t}alar>c8d  and  evenhanded  ap- 
proach is  the  besX  way  to  show  tt>e  industry 
and  the  Natk)n  that  we  are  serious  about  im- 
proving rail  safety. 

Our  Federal  safety  programs  must  keep  up 
with  c^hanges  in  the  transp(xtatk>n  system. 
The  funding  levels  included  in  this  t)ill  reltoct 
continuing  support  for  the  Federal  and  State — 
grants-in-akj — rail  safety  programs,  reflecting 
Reagan  admlnistratx>n  estimates  of  funding 
needs.  The  legislatkxi  also  kxiks  ahead  to 
changing  transportatnn  technotogies  by  dear- 
ly delineating  the  safety  junsdkrtton  of  Federal 
authorities  over  advarx>9d  inter-city  transporta- 
tion systems,  such  as  electromagr)etic  guide- 
way  or  magnetic  levitatnn  systems.  This 
sh<xiki  help  assure  that  our  safety  programs 
are  able  to  keep  abreast  of  new  emerging 
forms  of  ground  transportatk)n. 

Rail  safety  has  received  considerable  attert- 
tk>n  lately,  apparently  because  of  the  tragk: 
k>ss  of  live  in  recent  accidents.  But  our  safety 
efforts  are  a  c(xitinuing  and  vital  Federal  rep- 
sonsibillty.  It  Is  our  duty  to  assure  ttiat  the 
safety  of  tfie  national  rail  system  is  vigilantly 
guarded  and  continually  Improved.  I  believe 
we  can  best  discharge  ttiat  obligatnn  by  erv 
acting  the  Railroad  Safety  Reauthorizatnn  and 
Improvement  Act  of  1987. 


APPOINTMENT  OP  JOHN  LAWE 
AS  GRAND  MARSHAL  OF  ST. 
PATRICK'S  DAY  PARADE 


HON.  JOSEPH  J.  DioGUARDI 

OP  HXW  TORK 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEirTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  18,  1987 

Mr.  DioGUAROI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
to  pay  tritxjte  to  an  cxjtstarxiing  American  citi- 
zen in  the  Irish  community,  John  E.  Laws,  who 
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«■  to  tw  grMd  rmraM  ofttw  St  Patrick's 
Diy  Piratfa  todqrInNMv  York  Ctty. 

John  Lmm  wnlBralMl  ftroin  bvtmd  in  1949, 
and  got  Ni  alvt  in  «w  trarMporHiion  industry 
aa  a  bua  daanar.  For  Ito  naort  17  yaars,  ha 
aanad  m  a  bua  daanar  wid  drtvar  in  Manhat- 
tvL  N  WM  during  iNa  tma  that  IMr.  Lute 
togan  Na  «Mik  wMi  organiiad  labor,  first 
baing  aiaclad  to  Ito  posMton  of  shop  steward. 

John  Ltm  gUnad  Ito  raafwct  of  his  oo(- 
laaguaa  and  fakw  wortars  and  dmbed  tto 
iffion  Mdar.  In  1977.  Mr.  Lawa  was  alactad 
praaManl  of  Local  100.  Na  rsmarkable  per- 
fonnanoa  in  tto<  oflloa  lad  to  a  unanimous 
aiacMon  as  prsaidani  of  tto  Transport  Work- 
sn  Union  of  Amarica  in  1965,  representing 
tto  misraals  of  100.000  warkars. 

Jofin  Lawa  has  always  been  dedteated  to 
tto  igfilfor  ttw  prsaarvation  of  tto  rights  of 
tranaportalon  woritai*.  He  played  a  crucial 
rola  hi  ttw  1960  New  York  Oly  transit  workers 
sMto  by  puling  Ns  own  career  on  tto  line  by 
caaling  ttw  dadidkig  vola  to  end  an  1 1-day-okJ 
sMca  and  gat  paopta  back  to  work. 

Mr.  Lawa's  concerns  also  reach  far  beyond 
ttw  wnkplaoe.  He  has  oommitted  his  Hfe 
towanl  saaliing  aoonornc  and  poitKal  free- 
dom far  Caltolica  in  BrNish-occupied  Ireland. 
He  la  dedteated  to  tto  cause  of  uniting  his 
Irish  homeland  and  halting  tto  gross  vtolatlons 
of  human  rights  occurring  each  day  In  ttot 
country. 

In  addtton,  John  Lawe  has  always  been  an 
acMwD  partfcipant  in  community  affairs.  He  is  a 
praaig^oua  member  of  tto  business  commum- 
ty,  a  famly  man  and  role  model  for  us  all.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  wouM  fke  to  take  ttiis  time  to  corv 
Mr.  John  Lawe  on  his  appointment 
grand  marshal  of  tto  SL  Patrick's  Day 
Parade  and  wish  him  and  tto  entire  Irish  com- 
munity wel  on  tfiis  special  dtq^. 


CX>NORESSliCAN  MICHEL  ON  THE 
CONTRAS 
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HON.  TRENT  LOTT 

or  lossissiFPi 
nr  THE  HO0SB  OF  RKPRXSENTATI VSS 

Wednesday.  March  18.  1987 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  tto  d»tlnguished 
Repubican  leader  in  tto  House  of  Represent- 
alivea,  Mr.  Michel,  gave  a  forceful  speech 
yestartday  on  tto  subtect  of  U.S.  policy  in  Cerv- 
tral  Amartoa.  His  words  very  effecthraly  laid 
out  tto  problem  and  tto  resporae  we  need  to 
mate  aa  a  Congress,  as  a  natnn.  not  only  this 
year,  but  over  many  years.  Tto  AmerKan 
people  have  a  right  to  tto  facts  and  they  do 
not  have  tftem.  These  remarks  will  help  fill  In 
tto  gapa.  I  wouU  like  each  of  you  to  take  the 
lima  and  read  his  thoughtful  remarks  whnh  I 
am  inaaftir)g  in  tto  Conqressionm.  Record 
at  ttiis  point 

Comanauii  Bob  Mtchm.  Spksch  Before 

THE  Chemical  Maiiufactukers.  March  17, 

1987 

Tou  have  shown  a  true  understanding  of 
tlie  American  melting  pot  theory  by  Inviting 
a  fint  genermtton  American  of  French  an- 
cestry to  speak  to  you  on  Saint  Patrick's 
Day. 

For  many  years,  I  have  watched  former 
Speaker  "Hp  O'Neill  celebrate  this  day  in 
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high  style.  And  it  was  real  fun  to  Join  in  the 
feeUvttiea. 

Since  Jim  Wright  l)ecame  Speaker,  the  im- 
portant day  la  March  2nd  which  is  Sam 
Houston's  birthday  and  also  Texas  Inde- 
pendvtceDay. 

I  can't  complain  because  March  2nd  also 
happtna  to  l>e  my  birthday.  And  if  you're  a 
real  trivia  buff  that  also  bi^pens  to  l>e  the 
birth4ay  of  Secretary  OortMchev. 

So  snuch  for  dates  except  to  say  today  we 
doff  OUT  hata  to  the  Irish  and  in  the  spirit 
of  th«  day  I  shall  proceed  not  as  Bob  Michel 
but  as  Bob  O'Michel. 

I've  spoken  to  this  group  before  and  we 
have  generally  covered  the  legislative 
agenda  in  our  preliminary  remarks  )>efore 
taking  your  questions. 

Today  I'd  like  to  do  something  a  bit  differ- 
ent aad  talk  to  you  for  a  few  minutes  about 
something  a  bit  more  "long-range"  in  per- 
spective. 

And  that  Is  United  States  policy  toward 
Central  America. 

Notice  I  did  not  say  United  States  policy 
toward  Nicaragua.  Or  United  States  policy 
toward  the  democratic  resistance  in  Nicara- 
gua. 

No.  the  problem  goes  far  l)eyond  one 
country  or  one  group. 

It  involves  the  future  of  Central  America. 
And,  since  the  future  of  that  region,  in  our 
own  hemisphere,  is  intimately  involved  with 
our  own.  it  involves  the  future  of  the  United 
SUtes. 

We  passed  a  bUl  last  year,  signed  into  law 
by  President  Reagan,  certifying  that  $100 
miUion  would  go  to  aid  the  contras.  Tomor- 
row the  Senate  is  going  to  take  up  a  meas- 
ure involving  a  question  of  disapproval  of 
$40  million  already  earmarked  for  the 
democratic  resistance— known  as  the  con- 
tras. 

Last  week  in  the  House  we  voted  on  one 
version  of  the  Democratic  leadership's  pro- 
posal to  deny  the  contras  these  funds. 

We  who  support  aid  to  the  contras  lost 
that  vote  by  a  34-vote  margin.  But  we  got  40 
Democrats  voting  with  us.  an  amazing  show 
of  strength  considering  the  fact  the  Speaker 
has  made  anti-contra  policy  a  litmus  test  of 
party  loyalty  for  House  Democrats. 

If  the  Senate  votes  approval  tomorrow, 
that's  the  end  of  this  asi>ect  of  the  question. 
The  funds  will  go  to  the  contras. 

If  the  Senate  votes  disapproval,  we  in  the 
House  will  soon  face  a  straight  up  or  down 
dist^iproval  vote. 

And.  in  any  case,  even  if  the  funds  were  to 
be  dkapproved  in  both  Houses,  the  Presi- 
dent will  veto  such  a  bill.  And  we  have  the 
votes  to  sustain  a  veto. 

Somewhere  down  the  line  this  year  we  are 
going  to  be  voting  on  a  new  aid  request  for 
the  contras.  $105  million. 

And  that  Is  the  legislative  battleground. 

Don't  for  one  moment  think  I  am  speak- 
ing otily  of  dry-as-dust  legislative  maneuver- 
ing. 

What  we  do  in  the  Congress  this  year  wUl 
detennlne  the  future  of  Central  America,  or 
Mexico,  of  Panama  and  ultimately,  of  the 
United  States  foreign  policy,  for  years,  per- 
haps decades. 

Cleared  of  the  complicated  legislative  ma- 
neuvering, the  issues  are  clear. 

Either  Nicaragua  will  rejoin  the  family  of 
Central  American  nations  as  a  democracy  or 
else  It  wUl  continue  to  serve  as  a  launching 
ground  for  aggression  by  a  Communist  gov- 
ernment intent  upon  dominating— either  by 
conquest  or  pressure— the  entire  region. 

Either  we  in  the  United  States  support  de- 
mocracy in  Central  America  by  sending  aid 
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to  Costa  lUca.  Honduras,  El  Salvador  and 
OuatemaU  at  the  same  Ume  we  are  aiding 
the  contras  or  else  all  hope  for  democrscy  in 
the  region  is  doomed. 

Either  we  show  our  support  for  the  gener- 
al outline  of  peace  proposal  offered  by 
President  Arias  of  Costa  Rica  or  else  we  will 
just  let  ttie  Central  American  democracies 
drift  alont  without  support  for  their  own 
initiatives  for  peace  and  justice. 

Military  aid  to  the  contras:  economic  aid 
to  the  four  Central  American  democracies; 
support  of  the  general  outlines  of  the  Arias 
peace  plai^  without  embracing  its  specifics— 
these  are  the  three  tenets  of  our  policy 
toward  Central  America. 

The  Sandinista  movement  is  Marxist-Len- 
inist—in  plain  words,  a  Communist  party  in 
the  classic  mold. 

This  government  has  suspended  all  civil 
rights  in  Nicaragua.  It  has  declared  war 
against  tbe  Church  in  Nicaragua.  It  sup- 
ports a  "People's  Church"  of  clergy  disloyal 
to  their  own  bishops. 

By  way  of  quick  review,  immediately  after 
the  Sandinistas  took  power,  the  United 
States  sent  that  government  $118  million. 

We  did  so  t>ecau8e  we  were  told  that  if  we 
did  so  tbe  Sandinistas  would  act  moderately. 
But  in  faot  the  Sandinistas  were  already  a 
hard-bitten  dedicated  bunch  of  Leninist 
ideologues^  with  a  plan  to  destabilize  the 
region. 

They  currently  have  the  largest  standing 
army  in  Central  America.  They  have 
tanks— not  used  for  defense,  but  offense. 
They  have  Soviet  helicopter  gtinships.  They 
have  over  600  million  dollars  in  aid  from  the 
Soviet  Union. 

They  Iisve  PLO  advisors.  In  fact  long 
before  they  took  power,  they  were  linked 
with  the  PLO  and  one  of  the  Sandinista 
martyrs  was  killed  by  Israelis  when  he  tried 
to  hijack  an  airplane  with  his  PLO  friends. 

So  all  the  nonsense  alMut  these  so-called 
Sandinista  Nicaragua  patriots  \&  nonsense. 

Augusto  Sandino.  after  whom  they  take 
their  name,  never  was  a  Communist. 

And  if  he  were  alive  today,  he  wouldn't  l>e 
joining  a  (roup  who  have  sold  their  people 
to  an  alien  ideology. 

We  have  had  Congressional  delegations 
shuttling  back  and  forth  l>etween  Central 
America  and  here  for  2  or  3  years  now. 

And  every  single  time  they  return,  you 
hear  those  with  open  minds  say,  "I've 
changed  my  mind.  I've  lieen  to  the  region,  I 
now  support  President  Reagan  because  I've 
seen  for  myself  what  the  situation  is." 

There  is  not  a  single  recorded  instance  of 
anyone  in  Congress  going  down  there  as  a 
committed  supporter  of  the  contras  and  al- 
tering their  support  after  they  returned. 

The  Sandinistas  are  a  vanguard  for  the 
commtmidt  domination  of  the  region. 

Opposed  to  them  are  up  to  15,000  peas- 
ants, the  contras.  young  and  old,  who  want 
nothing  but  democracy  In  their  country. 

They  have  been  smeared  as  supporters  of 
Somoza.  But  the  fact  is  that  most  of  them 
were  children  when  Somoza  was  in  power. 
They  are  genuine  patriots  and  willing  to 
fight  and  die  for  their  freedom. 

All  they  ask  from  us  are  the  tools  to  do 
the  job. 

They  don't  have  to  win  big  set-piece  t>at- 
tles  as  we  did  in  WWII.  All  they  have  to  do 
is  sustain  a  presence  in  Nicaragua  and  prove 
the  SandlnlstSB  are  unable  to  move  them 
out. 

The  contras  can  do  it  if  they  get  sustained 
nominal  support.  They  can  do  more.  They 
can  rally  people  to  their  cause  as  they  al- 
ready hawe. 
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I  support  a  policy  first  of  all  that  supports 
the  contras  with  military  aid. 

That  is  the  linch-pin.  That  is  the  essential 
element. 

We  must  do  other  things— but  without 
military  aid  to  the  contras.  all  our  efforts 
are  worthless. 

But  as  we  aid  them,  we  must  also  support 
sending  $300  million  of  economic  assistance 
to  the  four  Central  American  democracies. 

And  finally  I  say  we  also  support  the  proc- 
ess, the  general  outline  of  the  Arias  peace 
initiaUve. 

Oversimplified,  the  Arias  peace  proposal 
seeks  to  negotiate  a  settlement  in  which  the 
Sandinista  government  would  live  up  to  its 
promises  made  in  1979  with  respect  to  de- 
mocracy and  human  rights. 

Common  sense  tells  us  that  the  Sandinis- 
tas will  never  negotiate  so  long  as  they  have 
no  reason  to  do  so  if  pressure  from  the  con- 
tras is  doomed  by  Congressional  action. 

There  was  a  Washington  Post  headline 
two  Sunday's  ago  that  read: 

SOVIET  DELXGATIOH  VISITS  IflCARAGUA  TO 
RXAmRM  SUPTORT 

While  Gorliachev  is  reaffirming  support 
for  fellow  Communists,  the  E>emocratic 
leadership  in  the  Congress  is  asking  us  to 
take  support  away  from  the  democratic  re- 
sistance. 

If  it  were  not  so  tragic,  it  would  l>e  comic. 

Only  last  week  we  celebrated  the  40th  an- 
niversary of  the  Truman  Plan  that  saved 
Greece  and  Turkey  from  communist  aggres- 
sion. 

And.  just  the  same  as  today,  there  were 
those  40  years  ago  who  told  us  that  those 
we  aided  weren't  worthy  of  our  aid.  They 
had  too  many  faults,  we  were  told. 

But  Harry  Truman.  God  bless  him,  hung 
in  there  and  we  sent  the  aid  and  saved  two 
nations. 

If  we  did  that  for  the  eastern  flank  of 
Western  Europe  in  the  1940's.  shouldn't  we 
do  as  much  or  more  for  our  own  hemi- 
sphere, our  own  backyard,  today? 

There  are,  in  my  view,  two  bad  ways  of 
going  about  dealing  with  the  crisis  of  Cen- 
tral America. 

The  first  l>ad  way  is  to  think  all  we  have 
to  do  is  aid  the  contras  and  forget  about  the 
democracies.  I  think  this  is  short-sighted 
and  not  in  our  l>est  interests.  We  must  aid 
the  contras.  yes.  but  we  must  also  aid  the 
democracies  with  economic  aid  and  by  show- 
ing them  we  take  seriously  peace  proposals 
they  themselves  have  initiated. 

And  the  second  bad  way— the  very  worst 
way— to  help  Central  America  is  to  do  what 
the  Democratic  leadership  wants  us  to  do 
which  is  to  alMUidon  the  contras  and  depend 
solely  on  negotiations  and  economic  aid. 

Has  anyone,  anywhere  ever  heard  of  a 
communist  government  negotiating  itself 
out  of  power  unless  there  was  force  or  the 
threat  of  force  in  the  equation? 

The  answer,  of  course,  is  no.  And  the  com- 
munists in  Nicaragua— call  them  Marxist- 
Leninist  ideologues  if  it  makes  you  feel 
more  scholarly— are  never  to  even  begin 
thinking  alwut  negotiating  unless  they  are 
convinced  that  they  cannot  solidify  the  rev- 
olution with  contras  pressure  among  them. 

We  are  told  the  contras  cannot  win. 

We  are  told  the  contras  have  never  taken 
a  town. 

But  it  took  the  Sandinistas  17  years  to 
achieve  their  goal.  Seventeen  yean.  We 
aren't  talking  about  such  a  time-frame  for 
the  contras. 

But  will  history  record  that  in  the  last 
quarter  of  the  20th  century  it  was  the  Com- 
munists who  had  the  patience  to  see  it 
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through  and  that  the  democracies  couldn't 
fight  that  long,  twilight  war  John  F.  Kenne- 
dy six>ke  of? 

When  President  Reagan  came  to  office 
there  were  two  Communist  dictatorships  in 
the  Central  American/Caribl>ean  area  and 
only  one  democracy. 

Today  there  are  four  democracies  and 
only  one  dictatorship. 

Let  me  say  a  few  words  about  Grenada, 
where  our  action,  in  connection  with  the 
eastern  Caribbean  democraciea.  resulted  in 
a  democracy  in  Grenada. 

I  know  it  is  fashionable  in  some  circles  to 
deride  the  Grenada  victory  for  democracy. 

I  know  in  some  quarters  it  is  considered  a 
sign  of  sophistication  to  sneer  at  the  victory 
because  Grenada  is  a  small  island  with  a 
small  population. 

But  I  ask  these  critics:  How  small  do  you 
have  to  l)e  before  you  are  not  entitiled  to 
enjoy  freedom? 

In  1789,  we  were  a  small  nation  in  terms 
of  population.  We  were  about  4  million  in 
number.  France  had  a  population  of  25  mil- 
lion. Great  Britain,  15  million.  But  our  size 
didn't  matter.  What  mattered  was  that  we 
were  bent  on  freedom  and  independence. 

And  that  Is  exactly  what  the  vast  majority 
of  Central  Americans  want  and  what  the 
Nicaraguan  people  want. 

If  we  can  aid  them  through  support  for 
the  contras,  support  for  the  democracies 
and  support  for  the  democracies  own  peace 
proposal— what  is  wrong  with  that? 

We  are  told  by  Democrats  that  if  the  Sovi- 
ets attempt  to  place  a  missile  in  Nicaragua, 
the  Democrats  wUl  support  "appropriate 
action". 

But  does  anyone  truly  believe  that  Gorby 
is  going  to  do  something  as  stupid  ss  that? 

Why  should  he?  All  be  has  to  do  is  wait. 
And  if  the  House  and  Senate  Democrats 
take  the  guns  out  of  the  hands  of  the  con- 
tras. the  inevitable  Communist  domination 
of  the  region  will  follow  just  as  surely  as  the 
night  follows  the  day. 

And  that  night  will  be  a  dark  night  of  the 
soul  for  Honduras.  Guatemala.  Costa  Rica, 
and  El  Salvador. 

And  Mexico  will  look  south  and  see  noth- 
ing but  a  strong  militant,  armed  and  implac- 
able CoDununist  regional  domination. 

And  Panama  and  countries  to  the  south 
will  look  north  and  see  the  same  thing. 

Now,  if  I  understand  my  friend  the  Speak- 
er, Jim  Wright  and  the  Majority  Leader 
Tom  Foley  correctly,  at  that  point,  if  the 
Soviets  start  to  install  offensive  weapons, 
the  Democrats  will  become  liawks,  cheering 
us  on  as  the  U.S.  takes  all  appropriate 
action  in  reprisal. 

Who  is  kidding  whom? 

The  Democratic  leadership,  who  won't 
give  money  to  aid  those  who  want  to  fight 
now,  tell  us  that  at  the  "appropriate"  time 
they  wiU  be  like  tigers. 

Are  the  Democrats  telling  us  they  will  ask 
an  American  President  to  send  troops  to  rid 
the  region  of  Communist  domination  of 
Central  America? 

Or  do  they  mean  they  will  ask  a  President 
to  retaliate  against  Moscow  itself? 

What  do  the  Democrats  mean  and  when 
will  they  really  mean  it? 

The  President's  view  is  that  we  forestall 
such  a  calamity  now.  Not  when  the  Sandin- 
istats  dominate  the  region  but  now— and  do 
it  with  Nicaraguans,  not  Americans. 

That's  the  choice. 

Tomorrow  the  Senate  takes  the  next  step. 

I  look  forward  to  joining  with  those  who 
believe  as  I  do  that  the  cause  of  the  15,000 
contras,  the  largest  guerilla  force  ever  as- 
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sembled  in  Central  America  is  the  cause  of 
freedom,  a  cause  which  with  aid  to  the  de- 
mocracies and  a  peace  process,  can  save  this 
hemisphere  from  a  crisis. 

Thanks  for  hearing  me  out  on  a  subject 
that  too  often  gets  told  only  in  headllnea.  A 
headline  is  a  nice  thing  but  it  can't  explain 
the  complexity  of  this  issue. 

Again,  thank  you  and  let's  go  to  your 
questions. 


MARY  TENN  WINS  VPW 
CONTEST 


HON.  ROBERT  C.  SMITH 

OP  HEW  HAMPSHIXE 
TK  THE  HOTJSX  OP  REPBKSEirrATIVn 

Wednesday.  March  18.  1987 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  HaiTHnhire.  Mr.  Speaker, 
tto  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  in  con^unctton 
with  its  ladies  auxiliary  annually  conducts  a 
scriptwriting  contest  kncrtm  as  tto  Voice  of 
Democracy  Scholarship  Program.  This  pro- 
gram provides  a  total  of  seven  scholarships 
ranging  in  value  from  $1,000  for  tto  seventh 
prize  to  $14,000  for  tto  first  prize.  More  than 
250,000  students  participated  in  tto  contest 
this  year,  tto  theme  of  wtifch  was  "Tto  Chai- 
lenge  of  American  Citizenship." 

I  first  want  to  commend  and  thank  tto  VFW 
for  providing  such  a  tremendous  opportunity 
to  so  many  of  our  Nation's  young  people.  We 
need  more  private  initiatives  Hke  ttvs,  especial- 
ly during  tfiese  times  of  fiscal  austerity. 
Second,  I  am  extremely  proud  that  this  year's 
winner  from  New  Harnpshire.  Mary  Elizabeth 
Tenn,  is  a  reskJent  of  my  distrkn.  I  exterxl  my 
sincere  congratulations  to  Mary  wtra  is  a 
senior  at  Manchester  Central  High  School.  I 
also  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  share  her 
excellent  script  virith  tto  rest  of  my  colleagues: 

On  May  first.  1986  my  family  celebrated 
one  of  the  happiest  days  of  our  lives.  After 
years  of  waiting,  frustrations  and  visa 
delays  my  cousins  came  to  America.  They 
came  from  a  country  filled  with  hatred, 
horror,  and  boml».  They  had  lived  a  life  of 
terror  and  fear.  Today  however,  their  life  is 
filled  with  hope  and  opportunity  liecause 
they  live  in  America— "The  Land  of  the 
Free."  Unlike  my  cousins,  by  birth  I  have 
the  right,  the  claim,  and  the  ctiallenge  to 
help  in  the  real  business  of  democracy.  My 
parents  have  always  taught  me  that  a  demo- 
cratic society  flourished  only  when  citizens 
like  myself  are  active,  involved,  and  knowl- 
edgeable about  the  process  of  government. 
At  home  I  have  further  learned  that  citizen- 
ship challenges  me  to  make  a  positive  differ- 
ence. As  Everett  Hale  once  said  "I  am  only 
one.  But  I  am  one.  I  cannot  do  everything. 
But  I  can  do  something." 

I  must  rise  to  the  challenge  of  t>eing  an  in- 
formed conscientious  and  active  citizen- 
knowing  that  knowledge  is  the  driving  force 
that  pushes  and  challenges  America  on.  At 
school,  through  my  concern,  commitment, 
and  involvement  I  must  meet  the  challenge 
of  citizenship  and  be  counted  to  work  for 
school  government,  run  for  office,  and  vote 
in  student  elections.  As  a  young  adult  citi- 
zenship challenges  me  to  take  part  In  my 
community,  to  Join  a  political  party,  and  to 
liecome  involved  in  important  issues.  Be- 
sides voting  I  must  grasp  the  many  opportu- 
nities I  have  to  participate  and  to  share  in 
the  Immense  wealth  and  power  of  America 
l)ecause  I  am  a  citizen.  No  one  knows  what 
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Und  of  U«w  «e  younc  AnwtrteMM  wm  create 
for  omMIVM  tn  the  future  amldBt  theae 
dMDamw.  But  truly,  the  opp(»tunlUe>  are 
than  f or  ua  to  atretch  our  mlndB  to  create 
new  rlalnna  td  man  and  hk  place  In  the 
vorkL  The  diallence  of  America  Ilea  in  her 
pffoplff  Tbii  diaUence  meana  reaponaible 
parttdpatlon  bjr  enlightened  dUaena, 
wbattMr  youth  or  adult 

If  we  vlah  to  preaerve  and  protect  our  tra- 
(UUooal  pctedplea  and  valuea  my  generation 
la  cfaaDeiwed  to  reach  new  heigbta  In  under- 
•*"'^»-f  and  eooperatfcm.  Thla  new  agenda 
miat  be  a  tWoo  of  the  future  that  Incorpo- 
rataa  the  noble  valuea  from  Anmica's  past. 
Vor  aa  the  proterb  nya  "Where  there  is  no 
TWan  the  people  perlih." 

Aa  an  American  I  am  forever  challenged 
to  ilo  the  tanpoarfble.  I  must  plant  my  dream 
of  a  atroager  and  betto*  America  and  be  pre- 
pared to  face  the  challengee  and  problems 
of  our  day:  The  iky  rocketing  budget,  pover- 
ty. wotlaX  Injuatloe.  and  the  prevention  of 
nnrlfar  war.  In  the  wntk  of  Andrew  Jack- 
■on  "Honeat  oonvletlon  is  my  courage.  The 
OoiMtttutlan  ia  my  guide." 

Aa  America  approachca  the  year  3000.  I 
sincerely  hope  that  the  dtiiens  of  my  gen- 
erattai.  the  youth  of  our  Nation,  will  accept 
the  challenge  of  dtiaenshlp  by  actively  par- 
t*"^**"!  in  helidng  to  shape  the  21st  cen- 
tury into  a  woiid  of  peace  and  prosperity 
for  aU.  In  the  wtmls  of  Eleanor  Roosevelt 
"TomofTOw  is  now." 

Aa  my  ooosins  have  learned  to  live  free  Is 
both  a  privilege  and  a  challenge:  but  to  die 
free  we  must  constantly  strive  for  a  better 
America  and  for  a  better  world  where  liber- 
ty's flame  wHl  always  beam  bright  as  it  did 
In  1T76  when  our  Nation  stood  brave  and 
tree.  TUs  is  the  challenge  of  American  citi- 
arnahip. 


REPRESENTATIVE  LEVIN 
INTRODUCBB  WELFARE  REFORM 


HON.  SANDER  M.  LEVIN 

OPmCBIGAII 
XH  TBS  HOUSB  OF  RXPRBSKHTATTVXS 

Wedneadav.  March  18. 1987 

Mr.  LEVIN  oH  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  raimroducing  the  Wortc  Opportunities  and 
Rebainino  Compact  o(  1967  [WORq.  The  bill 
i>  aimlar  to  legMalion  Senator  IMoynihan  and 
I  inkoduoad  last  year  and  he  wfll  shortly  Intro- 
duce identical  legialaiion  in  the  Senate.  This 
year  WORC  is  aupportad  by  HAembers  on  both 
aidea  of  the  aiale.  Repreeentative  Nancy 
Johnson  and  Senator  John  Chafee  are  joirv 
ing  with  Senator  Moymhan  and  me  to  intro- 
duce WORC. 

There  ia  growing  ooraensus  on  the  need  for 
waHaia  reterm.  And  the  common  ground  that 
haa  t>een  estataSshed  ia  tiiat  wor1(  and  training 
muat  be  at  the  core  of  any  comprehensive 
waWKC  reform.  WORC  meets  that  essential 


I  boJBWi  an  effective  wetfare-wortc  linicage 
wfl  be  Itw  loodkig  edge  of  broader  welfare  ini- 
lial^ea  auch  as  minimum  benefits,  better 
haaWh  care,  and  improved  educational  oppor- 
tuniliaa  for  poor  chMdran.  Until  there  Is  a 
puMc  understarxflng  that  our  welfare  pro- 
grams are  actively  helping  people  move  up 
the  economic  ladder,  progress  in  these  other 
aieaa  wM  tw  more  dHficult. 

WORC  wl  offer  new  hope  and  opportunity 
to  the  3Vb  mWon  families  now  receiving  aid  to 
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familiea  with  dependent  children  [AFOq.  r4o 
longer  will  welfare  mean  just  a  check,  it  will 
alao  taean  a  chance.  For  the  first  time  Statea 
will  be  required  to  offer  education,  training, 
and  emptoyment  asaiatance  to  thoae  on  wel- 
fare. 

tn  turn,  welfare  recipients  with  chikiren 
above  the  age  of  3  wilt  have  to  register,  be 
counseled,  aaaeaaed  and  referred  to  an  ap- 
propriate education,  training,  or  work  activity. 
WORC  maintains  flexibility  by  letting  each 
State  decide  whether  the  actual  partkapatton 
in  educatton.  training  or  work  will  be  mandato- 

fy. 

ChiU  care,  transportatkxi,  and  other  neces- 
sary support  servkses  must  be  provkled  to 
help  participants  succeed  wtiile  in  training, 
and  for  a  year  after  to  ease  ttie  transitnn  to 
work.  The  bill  contains  performance  starKlarda 
to  ensure  State  accountability  and  financial  in- 
centives will  reward  States  ttwt  succeed. 

WORC  buiWs  on  successful  initiatives  in  a 
number  of  States  inckJding  Massachusetts, 
Mkshigan.  Maine,  CaKfomia.  and  llUnoia. 
Recent  studies  by  the  GAO  arxi  the  Manpow- 
er Oemonstratkxi  Research  Corporatwn 
[MDRC]  have  shown  ttut  work  and  training 
welfare  initiatives  like  those  in  WORC  can 
have  a  real,  if  modest  impact  in  helping  those 
on  welfare  find  employment  The  WORC  bill 
ck>sely  parallels  tfie  welfare  reform  proposal 
put  forward  by  Reput)lk»n  and  Democrat  Gov- 
ernors last  month  at  their  recent  Washington 
meeting. 

I  am  pleased  ttuit  33  House  Members  are 
joining  with  Representative  Johnson  and  me 
to  inboduce  WORC  and  I  hope  ttiat  others  of 
our  colleagues  will  join  with  us  in  this  impor- 
tant effort 


TRADE  WOES 


HON.  DENNIS  L  ECKART 

OF  OHIO 
ni  THE  HOUSE  or  REFRESENTATIVXS 

Wednesday,  March  18,  1987 

Mr.  ECKART.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  has  been 
much  focus  on  tt>e  issue  of  intematkHial  trade 
recergiy.  With  last  year's  record  trade  defttit 
of  nearly  $170  billion  and  continued  high  defi- 
cits this  year,  it  is  Imperative  that  we  work  to 
improve  our  trade  laws  so  VnaX  American  marv 
ufacturers,  businesses,  and  workers  are  ai- 
towed  to  complete  evenly  and  fairly  in  the 
gk)t>4  marketplace. 

Recently,  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
Federal  Circuit  reached  a  decision  whk:h 
coukl  hamper  our  efforts  to  attain  this  goal  of 
fair  trede.  Today  I  am  introducing  legislatkm  to 
reveree  this  erroneous  decision. 

The  court  of  appeals  ruled  last  year  that 
countervailing  duty  laws  are  not  applicable  to 
so-called  nonmarket  ecorK>my  countries. 
Theae  countries,  most  notably  the  Soviet 
Unk)(i.  China,  and  other  Soviet  bkx  nattons, 
would  t>e  free  to  export  unfairly  sut>skjized 
goods  into  ttie  United  States,  further  displac- 
ing American  workers  as  a  result  of  unfair  for- 
eign trade  practnes. 

Countervailing  duty  laws  are  an  important 
weapon  in  our  arsenal  to  comt>at  unfair  and  il- 
legal trade  practnes.  namely  foreign  govern- 
ment subsidies.  The  General  Agreement  on 
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Tariffs  and  Trade  [GATT]  recognizes  the  in- 
equity of  such  government  sutMkJies.  Thus. 
GATT  provides  for  the  appNcatton  of  counter- 
vailing dutfes  to  compensate  for  any  unfair 
competitiva  advantage  which  foreign  manufac- 
turers may  have  as  a  result  of  foreign  goverrv 
ment  subeifies.  U.S.  countervailing  duty  law  is 
in  compliance  with  GATT  and  has  been  in  ex- 
istence since  1897. 

The  lntamatk>rwl  Trade  Court  uphek)  ttie 
applicability  of  U.S.  countervailing  duty  law  to 
importa  fron  nonmarket  economy  countries, 
only  to  be  overturned  by  the  appeals  court  I 
believe  ttie  court  of  appeals  dectston  is  wrong 
and  shouki  be  reversed.  h4onmarket  economy 
counlilea,  |jst  as  any  other  government  can 
easily  subsidize  domestic  productk>n.  Additxan- 
ally.  Congress  certainly  dkJ  not  intend  to 
exempt  these  natkxis.  wfik:h  are  primarily 
Communisi  states,  from  countervailing  duty 
laws.  It  is  important  to  note  that  countervailing 
duty  laws  can  still  be  applied  to  ail  other  na- 
ttona  wtik:h  provkle  government  sUMdies. 

Imports  from  ttiese  nonmarket  countries 
have  steadily  increased  during  the  last 
decade.  TMs  court  dedskxi  will  only  exacer- 
bate our  trade  woes  and  shouki  be  reversed. 


THE  HOUSE  ACTS  TO  MAKE 
PERMANENT  THE  GI  BILL  EHDU- 
CATIONAL  ASSISTANCE  PRO- 
GRAM 


HON.  C.W.  BILL  YOUNG 

or  FLORIDA 

m  THg  HOT7SE  or  representatives 
Wedneaday,  March  18,1987 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Fkxkla  Mr.  Speaker,  by  ap- 
proving H.R.  1085,  legislatxxi  I  cosponsored 
to  make  permanent  ttie  Veterans'  Educatx>nal 
Assistance  Program  under  the  GI  bill,  ttie 
House  took  an  important  step  today  in  ensur- 
ing that  ow  Natkxi's  military  continues  to  at- 
tract ttie  best  and  t)rightest  talent  into  our  All 
Volunteer  Force. 

The  GI  till  has  provMed  our  Natx>n's  veter- 
ans with  aducatkinal  benefits  and  opportuni- 
ties for  mpre  ttian  40  years.  The  99th  Corv 
gross  modfied  the  program  in  1985  to  provkle 
a  more  atractive  benefit  package  to  military 
recruits  and  to  serve  as  an  incentive  for  Amer- 
icans serving  in  the  Armed  Forces  to  conskier 
reenlisting. 

The  new  GI  bill,  whKh  is  available  to  per- 
sonnel who  enlisted  after  July  1,  1985  but 
wouki  expire  June  30,  1988,  without  actnn  by 
Congress,  consists  of  two  parts.  The  first  is  a 
$300  monthly  grant  for  up  to  36  months, 
funded  by  the  Veterans'  Administratk>n,  for 
military  poBonnel  wtio  have  served  eitfier  on 
active  duty  and  4  years  of  reserve  duty,  who 
have  a  high  school  diploma  or  the  equivalent, 
and  wtio  are  honorat>iy  discfiarged. 

In  addition  to  this  grant  ttie  Department  of 
Defense  provkjes  supplemental  benefits  on  an 
accrual  basis  of  up  to  $400  per  month  for  per- 
sonnel in  critx»l  skill  areas  and  up  to  $600 
per  month  for  personnel  wtio  complete  tfie  ini- 
tial servKg  requirement  and  reenlist  either  for 
an  additnnal  5  years  of  active  duty  or  for  a 
combination  of  2  years  of  active  duty  and  4 
years  of  reserve  duty.  Selected  reservists  are 
entitled  to  up  to  36  months  of  educatxwia!  as- 
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sistance  payments  of  $140  if  ttiey  enlist  reen- 
list or  extend  servtoe  for  at  least  6  years. 

As  a  memtier  of  the  House  Appropriattons 
Sut)committee  on  Defense,  I  know  how  impor- 
tant ttie  GI  bW  haa  been  in  efforts  to  recruit 
high  quality  military  personnel.  More  ttian  half 
of  all  recruits  are  signing  up  for  educatkxi 
benefits  urxjer  tfie  program.  In  tfie  end,  it  is 
ttie  quality  and  dedicatkm  of  America's  serv- 
ice men  and  women  wtio  ensure  our  natk>nal 
security. 

Mr.  Speaker,  ttie  cfiairman  of  ttie  Veterans' 
Affairs  Committee,  my  colleague  from  Missis- 
sippi, Mr.  MONTQOMERY,  for  whom  tfiis  legisla- 
tk>n  lias  appropriately  been  named,  and  ttie 
ranking  minority  merntier,  Mr.  Solomon,  are 
to  be  commended  for  tfieir  leadership  in 
moving  this  important  legislatx>n.  The  small  in- 
vestment we  make  by  provkfing  educattonal 
benefits  for  the  men  and  women  of  our  Armed 
Forces  reaps  immeaauratjie  returns  by  attract- 
ing dedk»ted  Americans  to  our  country's  All 
Volunteer  Force  that  keeps  the  peace  and 
protects  our  treasured  freedoms  and  lit}erties. 


MOVE  TOWARD  PAIR  TRADE 


HON.  SHERWOOD  L  BOEHLERT 

OP  NEW  YORK 
IM  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  18,  1987 

Mr.  BOEHLERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  Congress  is 
moving  rapkily  to  enact  tougher  trade  laws 
and  as  part  of  tfiat  effort  I  am  introducing  leg- 
islatk)n  to  crack  down  on  circumventkKi  of 
antklumping  orders.  Tfie  bill  would  alk>w  tfie 
Government  to  disregard  minor  alterations  to 
existing  or  new  products  wtien  determining 
tfieir  import  classifKatk)n — wfietfier  the  prod- 
uct is  steel,  machine  tools,  typewriters,  or  any 
numt>er  of  large  consumer  items  like  TV's  or 
stereos. 

Each  year  American  companies  spend  mil- 
Itons  of  dollars  to  win  dumping  cases.  After 
years  in  litigation  some  of  these  companies 
are  able  to  prove  dumping.  The  U.S.  Govern- 
ment then  prudently  issues  an  antklumping 
order.  A  tariff  is  imposed  on  tfie  Imported 
product  and  some  type  of  equality  retums  to 
the  marketplace. 

Unfortunately,  tfie  story  has  not  ended  fiere. 
Despite  this  vk:tory  it  is  often  hollow.  The  end 
result  is  often  that  ttie  antklumping  order  Is 
circumvented,  no  tariffs  are  collected,  and 
tens  of  millkms  of  dollars  do  not  find  tfieir  way 
to  tfie  U.S.  Treasury.  Even  worse,  the  real 
loss  is  tfiat  more  jobs  and  Industries  end  up 
being  sent  atxoad. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  puts  an  end  to  ttie  cir- 
cumvention of  antklumping  laws,  laws  whk^ 
our  foreign  competitors  avokj  not  through 
complex  legal  maneuvering  as  you  might 
expect  and  not  by  the  development  of  some 
new  tiiglvtechnology  F>rocess.  No,  Instead 
tfiey  cfiange  the  production  process  or  add  a 
minor  feature  with  only  one  purpose:  To 
change  the  product's  import  classificatk>n. 
This  means  tfiey  can  circumvent  U.S.  law. 
stop  paying  tfie  tariff  of  tfie  Treasury  and 
ensure  our  domestk:  manufacturers  are  at  a 
competitive  disadvantage. 

Tfie  time  to  stop  tfiese  gimmk:ks  is  now.  As 
we  move  forward  to  address  tfie  trade  prob- 
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lems  of  our  NatkKi.  I'll  be  wortdng  with  my  col- 
leagues to  see  that  my  legislation  is  included 
in  tfie  trade  bill  working  its  way  through  Con- 
gress. 


TIMBER  RECEIPTS 


HON.  RICHARD  H.  LEHMAN 

OPCAUrORHIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  18,  1987 

Mr.  LEHMAN  of  Califomia  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
colleague.  Representative  Norman  Shum- 
WAY.  has  introduced  legisiatran  to  clarify  exist- 
ing law  with  regard  to  distritxitkHi  of  timber 
and  mineral  receipts  generated  from  activities 
on  Federal  lands.  I  am  very  pleased  to  be  a 
cosponsor  of  tfiis  legislatk>n.  PartKuiarfy  for 
small  Western  communities,  tfieir  sfiare  of 
these  receipts  is  very  important  now  and  has 
been  for  most  of  this  century.  As  tocai  com- 
munities strive  to  provkle  bask:  servKes. 
these  Federal  receipts  help  compensate  for 
tfie  lack  of  tax  base  whch  results  from  large 
amounts  of  Federal  land. 

In  recent  years,  tfie  administratktn  has  pro- 
posed budgets  whnh  woukl  cfiange  timber 
and  mineral  receipt  programs  from  "gross"  to 
"net".  In  effect  if  Congress  were  to  agree  to 
tfiese  proposals  we  woukj  decimate  the  Uxai 
sfiare  of  tfie  receipt  programs  to  tfie  severe 
detriment  of  our  kx^al  scliools  and  roads.  I 
wish  to  make  It  absolutely  dear  tliat  in  my 
opinton.  neitfier  tfie  timber  nor  tfie  mineral  re- 
ceipt programs  can  be  cfianged  from  a 
"gross"  to  a  "net"  formula  under  ttie  law  as  it 
exists  today.  I  would  strongly  oppose  any  re- 
duction In  tfie  Federal  timber  receipt  formula, 
as  would  tfie  vast  majority  of  Western  Con- 
gressmen. The  burden  is  on  tfie  administivtion 
to  request  this  unfortunate  and  ill-advised  re- 
duction in  Federal  land  receipt  payments.  If 
Congress  does  not  agree  to  change  the  for- 
mula, existing  law  can  only  be  interpreted  to 
continue  ttie  program  on  a  "gross  receipt" 
t>asis. 

In  summary,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  strongly  support 
Congressman  Shumway's  bill  as  a  message 
to  this  administration  tfiat  Congress  is  op- 
posed to  any  proposal  to  reduce  Federal  land 
receipts.  This  opposition  is  wklespread  and  t)i- 
partisan.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  enact  the 
Federal  Lands  Receipts  Ctarifk:ation  Act  of 
1987,  and  I  remind  this  administration  that 
even  if  we  do  not  enact  tfiis  bill,  existing  law 
requires  that  the  Federal  Government  make 
timtier  and  mineral  receipt  payments  on  a 
"gross"  receipt  basis.  Thank  you. 


DR.  DAN  MORGAN'S  GUIDANCE 
CHURCH  CELEBRATES  20TH 
ANNIVERSARY 


HON.  MERVYN  M.  DYMALLY 

OP  CAUPORKIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  18,  1987 
Mr.  DYMALLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  privi- 
lege and  pleasure  to  have  the  opportunity  of 
paying  tribute  to  an  outstanding  clergyman 
wfio  is  an  exemplary  citizen  and  a  model 
human  being.  Dr.  Daniel  L  Morgan  built  tfie 
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Guklance  Church  of  Religkxjs  Science  from 
klea  to  reality.  This  Sunday  Dr.  Morgan  and 
his  fkx^k  celebrate  the  20tti  armiverBwy  of  ttie 
church  whKh  Is  k)cated  at  7225  South  Cren- 
shaw Boulevard  in  Los  Angeles,  CA. 

On  the  occaswn  of  this  joyful  commemora- 
tion, I  wouki  like  to  share  with  my  colleaguea 
a  brief  look  back  at  "Dr.  Dan's"  distinguished 
career. 

Dr.  Morgan's  devoted  and  ekxjuent  teach- 
ings of  God.  the  Living  Spirit  Almighty  and  the 
tOngdom  of  Heaven  witfiin  man  is  a  legend  in 
\he  Church  of  Science  of  Mind.  He  has  truly 
lived  the  doctrine  of  the  church,  having  helped 
many  In  his  congregation  to  diaentangle  them- 
selves from  tfieir  suffering,  their  limited  cir- 
cumstances, ttieir  fears,  and  their  faikjras. 

Dr.  Morgan  was  bom  in  Pittsburgh.  PA  He 
married  his  childhood  sweetfieart  tfie  former 
VemeH  Bennett  He  and  his  kivety  wife  are  ttie 
proud  parents  of  two  daughters.  Chantee.  the 
eldest  attends  the  University  of  California, 
Santa  Cruz.  Voviette  attends  the  University  of 
Califomia  at  Berkeley. 

Dr.  Morgan  attended  Cleveland  State  Uni- 
versity. He  received  his  bachekx's  degree 
from  tfie  University  of  La  Verne;  his  master's 
degree  from  American  Baptist  Seminary  of  tfie 
West  in  Beriteley;  and  his  doctorate  from  ttie 
United  Church  of  Religkxjs  Science.  He  com- 
pleted ministerial  training  in  1963.  Since  1966. 
Dr.  Morgan  has  hekJ  a  series  of  key  posts 
within  tfie  United  Church  of  Religkxjs  Science, 
the  United  Clergy  of  Religkxjs  Science,  and 
tfie  Gatfiering. 

In  addition  to  being  the  founder  of  tfie  Gukl- 
ance Church,  Dr.  Morgan  founded  and  was  a 
faculty  memt>er  of  tfie  Soutfiwest  Cfiapter  of 
tfie  Institute  of  Religkxjs  Science.  After  being 
selected  as  tfie  Minister  of  tfie  Year  in  1976. 
Dr.  Morgan  became  tfie  first  recipient  of  the 
Small  Ballentine  Henley  Award  for  the  minister 
wfio  has  contributed  tfie  most  to  the  scfiool  of 
ministry.  In  1982,  he  received  tfie  highest  min- 
isterial honor  bestowed  by  tfie  United  Church 
of  Religkxjs  Science,  the  Doctorate  in  Reli- 
gious Science.  In  1984  he  received  tfie  20- 
year  pin  for  continuous  meritorkxts  servkse  to 
tfie  United  Church. 

Dr.  Morgan  was  tfie  vne  presklent  of  tfie 
Distrkn  United  Church.  In  addition,  he  was  tfie 
treasurer  of  tfie  Interdenominational  Ministerial 
Alliance.  He  is  a  F>rince  Hall  Mason  and  is  ttie 
current  presklent  of  Vne  Ecumennal  Center  for 
Black  Church  Studies  Board. 

The  Guklance  Church  of  Religkxjs  Science 
was  founded  in  1967.  The  first  seonce  to  be 
held  at  ttie  7225  Crenshaw  Boulevard  kx:ation 
was  held  on  Septemtier  7.  1970,  and  tfie 
church  Itself  was  dedcated  2  weeks  later.  In 
those  early  days,  tfiough  ttie  sanctuary  and 
foyer  were  bare  and  the  cement  uneven,  tfie 
practitioners  were  all  aesthetically  happy  to 
know  that  Reverend  Dan  had  a  real  cfwrch 
from  whose  pulpit  fie  could  expound  tfie  truth 
tfiat  is  science  of  mind.  With  the  fielp  of  fiis 
wife  and  tfie  staff  volunteers,  Dr.  Morgan 
began  worship  in  tfie  new  church.  Tfiere  were 
three  church  organizations:  tfie  Hostess  Club, 
the  Ladles  Auxiliary,  and  tfie  Women's  GuiM. 
These  organizations  supply  the  bulwark  of 
support  to  the  church. 

Signifrcant  milestones  in  tfie  growth  of  tfie 
church  fiave  been  reactied  In  constant  faitfiful 
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\mt»  fltwwnd  Morowi's  toadar- 
Mpk  Tlw  dwngM  hava  bMn  rwnartcabte. 
Tlw  Boofc  S»ana  btam>  9m  Book  Center. 
etockfeiQ  IncraifrinQ  numben  of  weftphyiilriil 
woito  lor  tw  lumirHrlion  of  el  students.  The 
mHMsf's  study  wm  be«jlitUly  fUmiehed.  The 
pWn  fliMS  window  In  the  sanctuary  and  foyer 
ware  rspiaoed  wiV)  stained  glaas.  The  once 
smal  choir  is  now  large,  and  Its  annual  con- 


As  the  church  continued  to  expand,  the 
need  for  space  Incieasad.  In  1973.  the  Youth 
s  ereded.  AddWonal  property  was 
As  the  number  of  worshippers 
pace  waa  needed  for  Sunday 
So,  the  atlsmative  was  to  conduct 
two  SuMlay  aarwioes.  In  1977.  ttw  cfwrch's 
yowlh  waa  maitcad  by  the  initialion  of  a  mom- 
hg  saivioc  ra*)  broadcast  on  KJLH.  Accradit- 
ed  daaawortc  in  the  adenoe  of  mind  has 
flwwn  to  rsgi^sily  f  classrooms  in  tfw  Souttv 
t  Chsptsr  of  the  Institute  of  Religious  Sd- 


The  dbection  of  continuing  growth  and  de- 
velopment for  the  Guidance  Church  of  Reth 
gfous  Sdertoe  has  been  brWanlty  ctiarted  by 
Dr.  Morgan  and  hie  board  of  ttustees.  ministe- 
rial staff,  church  organizatiorts.  and  members 
and  friends.  Guidsnoe  Church  wW  continue  its 
dynamic  and  Mstortc  movemerrt  toward  ever 
greater  anpraasioa  The  church  and  Dr. 
Morgan  are  Institutions  in  our  community.  I 
sahita  tfiem  both  and  wish  tfiem  all  success  in 
the  next  20  years. 


SKIN  CANCER:  NATIONAL  CON- 
FERENCE TO  DEVELOP  A  NA- 
TIONAL PROGRAM 


HON.  EDWARD  B.  ROYBAL 

OrCALirOUTIA 
nr  THS  HOTTSK  OF  BZPSXSKirTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  18.  1987 

Mr.  ROYBAL  Mr.  Spealter,  sidn  cancer,  In- 
dudtoig  the  potentiaHy  fatal  malignant  melano- 
ma, is  reaching  epidemic  proportions  accord- 
ing to  the  American  Academy  of  Dermatology. 

In  1967,  it  is  estimated  that  25.800  people 
wM  have  contracted  melanoma,  and  in  1987, 
5.800  patients  are  expected  to  die. 

The  incidenoe  of  sIdn  carKsers  of  all  kinds  Is 
rising  alarmingly.  Acooning  to  the  academy,  in 
1930  only  1  person  in  1,500  could  expect  to 
contract  a  meiarxxna  in  his  or  her  lifetime,  but 
tjy  1985  ttiat  number  had  increased  to  1  in 
150.  And  that  upward  trend  has  not  abated.  In 
1967.  the  ifelime  risk  of  contracting  a  melano- 
ma is  now  1  in  135.  ShouM  ttw  indderx^  of 
melanoma  increase  at  ttie  same  rate,  H  is  ex- 
pected that  by  the  year  2000,  1  in  90  Ameri- 
cans wM  devak)p  this  dteoane  during  their  life- 
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On  May  1.  1987,  ttie  American  Academy  of 
Dermgtotogy  is  convening  a  National  Confer- 
ence on  Skin  Cancer  to  develop  a  natkinal 
program  of  preventkxi  and  detection  to  deal 
with  this  serious  public  health  problem. 

Two  years  ago  ttw  American  Academy  of 
Dermatotogy  initiated  a  publk:  education  cam- 
paign on  ttw  prevention  and  detection  of  skin 
cancats.  That  campaign  has  met  with  extraor- 
dinary success.  The  Washington  Post  last 
year,  (br  example,  proclaimed  that  "*  *  *  this 
year's  hands-down  winner  as  the  medicai- 
media  disaster  of  ttw  year  has  been  exposure 
to  the  Sun." 

However,  the  academy  has  gone  beyorxi 
simply  informing  the  public  of  the  menace  of 
skin  cancer.  For  the  past  2  years  it  has  en- 
couraged local  skin  cancer  screening  pro- 
grams all  across  the  United  States.  Last  year 
these  skin  cancer  screening  programs  took 
place  In  33  States.  More  ttian  42,000  Ameri- 
cans were  screened  t>y  better  ttian  1 ,000  der- 
matokigists.  Two  hurxlred  sixty-two  melano- 
mas were  kjentified,  many  of  them  unsuspect- 
ed, witi  ttie  result  ttiat  many  lives  were  saved. 
Also,  ki  the  1966  campaign,  3,049  tjasal  cell 
carcinomas  were  found,  along  with  393  squa- 
mous cell  carcinomas  and  10,336  other  Sun- 
caused  lesK>ns. 

I  am  very  pleased  to  say  that  last  March, 
ttie  House  Select  Committee  on  Aging,  under 
my  chairmanship,  heW  a  hearing  on  skin 
cancer  prevention  and  detectkxi  among  ttie 
aging,  which  was  helpful  in  informing  ttie 
public. 

Sumeys  indicate  that  Americans  are  aware 
of  ttie  risks  of  overexposure  to  ultravtolet  radi- 
ation. Yet  ttieir  infatuation  with  ttie  Sun  contin- 
ues. To  address  ttiis  natk>nal  problem,  ttie 
academy  will  tioM  a  national  conference  of  or- 
ganizaibons  involved  with  cancer  research, 
health  professionals,  and  business  represent- 
atives on  May  1,  1987,  In  Washington,  DC. 

Invitations  will  also  be  sent  to  all  Federal 
agencies  which  have  responsit>ilrty  for  Ameri- 
can citizens  who  spend  a  great  deial  of  time  in 
ttie  Sun — such  as  ttiose  Federal  agencies  re- 
sponafcie  for  parks,  beaches,  boating,  et 
cetera  Additk>nially,  leaders  from  State  gov- 
ernments, from  k>cal  governments,  from  in- 
dustries having  a  large  number  of  persons  at 
risk,  and  from  sporting  organizations  will  also 
be  involved. 

I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to  attend  and 
tiope  that  Federal  Government  agencies,  with 
respofisitxlities  in  ttiis  area,  will  send  their  em- 
ptoyees  as  participants. 


I 


RECONCILING  ENDS  AND  MEANS 


However,  ttw  virulent  form  of  skin  cancer, 
melanoina.  is  not  ttw  only  form  of  skin  cancer 
to  poae  a  threat  to  the  health  of  the  American 
pubic.  Of  ttie  carcinomas,  tiasal  cell  and 
aquamoua  cell  are  also  on  the  rise.  The  Amer- 
ican Cancer  Sodely  has  estimated  ttiat 
upward  of  450,000  Americans  may  suffer  from 
skin  cancer  in  any  year,  and  yet  skin  cancers 
are  largely  preveritable.  AH  forms  of  skin 
cancer,  W  detected  earty.  inchjding  melanoma, 
can  usiialy  be  cured. 


I       HON.  LES  ASPIN 

'  or  WISCONSIN 

nf  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRZSENTATTVXS 

Wednesday.  March  18, 1987 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday  I  ad- 
dressed ttw  issue  of  wtiy  ends  and  means 
tend  to  become  so  divorced  in  the  process  of 
formUating  national  security  policy,  why  the 
correlation  between  our  national  security  ot>- 
jectives  and  our  military  forces  is  so  weak, 
and  wtwt  is  responsible  for  ttw  perennial 
"strategy/force  mismatch"  that  the  Joint 
Ctiiefs  oif  Staff  twve  so  long  lamented. 


March  18.  1987 

Today  I  woukl  like  to  go  on  in  this  series 
marking  the  pioneering  national  security  polny 
hearings  by  the  Armed  Services  Committee's 
Defense  Policy  Panel  t>y  outlining  orw  of  ttw 
possible  ways  of  tying  ends  and  means  to- 
gettwr. 

Perhaps  ttw  major  prot)lem  with  ttw  current 
process  of  formulating  nattonal  security  poUcy 
is  ttw  lack  of  wliat  engineers  call  feedtwck — a 
comparison  of  where  orw  wants  to  go  with 
wtwre  one  is  actually  headed,  with  signals 
sent  to  the  rudder  wtwnever  the  two  don't 
match.  Instaad,  engineers  woukl  call  ttw  cur- 
rent system  an  open  kx)p  in  ttiat  it  mandates 
no  corrections  if  ttw  actual  course  departs 
from  ttw  intended. 

Natkxial  security  policy  objectives — wtwre 
we  want  to  go— are  set  at  ttw  outset  but  our 
military  fofces — how  we're  going  to  get 
ttwre — are  aet  in  wtwt  often  seems  to  be  an 
entirely  different  process.  Even  at  the  outset 
ttwre  is  ranely  if  ever  any  attempt  to  specify 
ttw  objectives  with  enough  precision  even  to 
permit  a  useful  estimate  of  ttw  necessary 
forces.  Raieiy  if  ever  is  there  feedtwck  to 
ensure  that  if  ttw  prospective  forces  woukin't 
be  enough  to  carry  out  ttw  prospective  poli- 
cies, ttwn  either  more  money  is  allocated  to 
the  forces,  or  less  ambitious  otijectives  are 
ctiosen,  or  both.  So  we  rarely  even  start  out 
with  matctiad  means  and  ends. 

Polkry  seems  to  be  ctiosen  at  one  time  in 
orw  forum;  forces  seem  to  be  chosen  subse- 
quently at  many  times  and  in  many  forums. 
But  because  of  the  current  lack  of  feedt>ack, 
even  if  the  ends  and  means  were  balanced  at 
ttw  twginnlig,  ttwy  woukJ  not  stay  ttiat  way 
for  k>ng.  Tfw  means — ttw  proposed  military 
forces— are  buffeted  by  orw  force  or  anottwr 
all  the  way  ttirough  the  process,  while  the 
ends  are  hardly  conskiered. 

Some  form  of  feedtwck  is  essential  as  ttw 
process  proceeds  from  ttw  Presktent  and  ttw 
Seaetary  through  the  JCS,  to  the  military  de- 
partments, back  to  ttw  Secretary,  ttwn  twck 
to  ttw  Preskient  and  ttw  0MB,  over  to  ttw 
Congress,  and  finally  t>ack  to  ttw  military  de- 
partments. Ttw  ctianges  imposed  for  one 
reason  or  another  in  each  of  ttw  steps  shoukj 
be  monitonsd  and  evaluated,  and  either  ttw 
ends,  or  ttw  means,  or  t>oth  stiould  tw  modi- 
fied to  ensure  that  one  is  compatible  with  ttw 
ottwr. 

But  ttXHjgh  feedtwck  is  needed  throughout 
the  process,  the  most  serious  at)sence  in  ttw 
current  linaar  system  is  in  ttw  initial  selection 
of  nattonal  security  polk^.  Feedback  later  in 
ttw  process  can  react  to  events  and  bring  the 
means  and  goals  t»ck  togettwr,  t>ut  each  cor- 
rectk>n  brings  with  it  some  turbulence:  Com- 
plex and  detailed  programs  for  forces  must  be 
altered;  offdalty  proclaimed  polk:y  ot)jectives 
have  to  be  modified;  ttw  ctianges  involve 
many  agencies  and  people  working  under 
tight  deadines;  opportunities  for  confusk>n 
atxxind.  Feedback  is  necessary,  but  the  prac- 
tnal  limits  to  ttw  turbulence  ttw  system  can 
tolerate  make  it  important  to  minimize  ttw 
need  for  correcttons  atong  ttw  way.  For  that 
ttwre  is  no  sut>stitute  for  getting  started  in  the 
right  directhsn  in  the  first  place:  The  most  im- 
portant problem  with  ttw  current  system  lies  in 
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ttw  matcfiing  of  ends  and  means  in  the  inititial 
selectkxi  of  natkxwl  security  polny.' 

THE  INrriAL  SELECTION  OF  NATIOMAt.  SECURH^  POUCY 
THE  NEED  FOR  PREOSiON  ANO  DETAIL  AT  THE  START 

Certainly  no  recent  administratwn  has  failed 
to  state  its  natkxial  security  polk:y  objectives 
in  orw  way  or  another.  But  ttw  more  tiroed 
and  swooping  ttwse  statements  are,  ttw  less 
controversial  and  less  useful  they  tend  to  be 
for  determining  military  force  requirements. 
For  example,  here  is  orw  such  statement 

America's  most  basic  national  security  ol>- 
Jectlve  Is  to  preserve  the  United  States  as  a 
free  nation  at  peace,  with  its  fundamental 
institutions  and  values  intact.* 

Few  MKXJkl  disagree  with  ttwt  objective,  but 
many  woukl  disagree  atXHit  ttw  forces  needed 
to  ensure  it  Part  of  ttw  protilem  is  ttwt  deter- 
mining wtwt  forces  it  would  take  to  achieve 
some  spedfk:  military  objective  is  an  uncertain 
art  rattier  ttian  a  precise  science.  But  a  larger 
problem  lies  in  interpreting  exactly  wtwt  mili- 
tary objectives  stem  from  such  a  broad  policy 
objective. 

Attempts  to  clarify  ttwt  point  t>y  more  pre- 
cise statements  soon  make  K  dear  ttwt  objec- 
tives, ottwr  ttwn  ttw  most  general,  are  not  im- 
mutat>le.  Once  past  ttw  generally  uncontrover- 
sial,  "requi.'ements"  give  way  to  alterrwtives 
and  ttw  need  for  ctioKe.  An  example,  continu- 
ing writh  the  dtatnn  I  mentkxwd  a  moment 
ago: 

From  this  objective  flow  supporting  objec- 
tives for  wliich  a  defense  strategy  and  mili- 
tary programs  must  \x  formulated.  These 
are  to  *  *  *  Protect  U.S.  economic  interests 
worldwide  by  maintaining  steady  access  to 
energy  supplies  •  •  *.» 

Presumably,  the  stipulatkxi  that  wtwt  we 
mean  to  protect  are  U.S.  economk:  Interests 
means  that  it  is  not  our  polk:y  to  protect 
access  to  all  energy  sources  woridwkle,  but 
only  ttiose  on  wtiich  ttw  U.S.  economy  de- 
pends. Ttwt  raises  ttw  question  of  ttw  extent 
to  wtiich  ttw  U.S.  economy  depends  on 
access  to  Persian  Gulf  oil.  On  the  one  hand, 
though  we  do  depend  on  the  Persian  Gulf  for 
some  of  our  imports,  ttw  amount  is  relatively 
small,  partkxilariy  in  comparison  with  ttw  de- 
pendence of  some  of  our  allies.  But  on  the 
ottwr  hand,  we  have  a  stiaring  agreement  with 
ttiose  allies  in  ttw  event  of  a  cutoff;  imple- 
menting that  agreement  coukl  reduce  our  im- 
ports much  more  stwrply.  WoukJ  ttwt  tw 
enough  to  jeopardize  U.S.  economk:  inter- 
ests? 

Thus,  ttw  statement  is  amt>iguous  £md  open 
to  interpretation.  It  does  not  resolve  ttw 
ctiokw  twtween  vastly  different  alternative  na- 
tk>nal  security  polnies:  To  defend  or  not  to 
defend  the  access  to  Persian  Gulf  oil.  And 
ttwt  ctwice  tws  ttw  most  profound  implk»- 


■  MlsnuLtches  between  means  and  ends  do  not 
always  stem  from  a  lack  of  feedback  In  the  process: 
sometimes  the  mismatch  Is  deliberate  in  an  attempt 
to  deter  beyond  our  capability  to  actually  carry  out 
our  announced  policies.  But  in  such  deliberate 
cases,  the  dancer  in  "bluffins"  is  presumably  recos- 
nized.  unlike  cases  in  which  the  mismatch  is  unwit- 
ting. 

■  "Report  of  Secretary  of  Defense  Caspar  W. 
Weinberger  to  the  Consress  on  the  FY  1986 
Budget.  FT  IMT  AuthorizaUon  Request  and  FY 
1986-90  Defense  Programs".  Feb.  4.  1985,  Part  I 
("Peace  with  Freedom"),  p.  25. 

>  Ibid.,  p.  25. 
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tkxis  for  the  size  and  structure  of  ttw  Armed 
Forces,  not  to  menlkx)  ttw  defense  txidget 

Ttw  point  is  that  ttw  dedatons  at  ttw  higtv 
est  level  as  to  natkxial  security  poKcy  cannot 
be  limited  to  broad  generalities.  If  erxto  and 
means  are  to  be  aligned  from  ttw  beginning, 
ttw  Presklent  and  his  advisers  must  facw  up  to 
the  potential  costs  of  the  mearw  before  they 
commit  ttwmselves  to  ttw  ends.  Ttiose  costs 
cannot  be  estimated  even  roughly  on  ttw 
basis  of  broad  generalities;  ttw  proposed  na- 
tkmal  security  polk^  must  be  stated  with 
enough  preciskxi  to  alk>w  a  reasonatiie  esti- 
mate of  the  necessary  forces. 

THE  NEED  FOR  EXPERTS  AT  THE  START 

This  does  not  mean,  of  course,  ttwt  the 
Presklent  himself  must  work  through  every 
detail  of  military  force  structure.  But  it  does 
mean  ttwt  rwtk>nal  security  policy  stiouM  not 
be  roughed  out  by  some  small  and  senor 
group  worldng  in  isoiatk>n,  with  ttw  details  to 
be  ¥vorked  out  later  by  more  specialized  ex- 
perts at  the  knrar  levels;  those  details  may 
turn  out  to  contain  some  unacceptable  sur- 
prises for  ttw  senk>r  group.  It  means  instead 
that  a  conskleratile  amount  of  detailed  exper- 
tise must  be  brought  into  ttw  process 
before — not  after— the  polkry  is  ctiosen. 

Ttwt  group  of  experts  must  be  at  the  twck 
and  call  of  the  Presklent  and  tiis  advisers  for 
at  least  ttiree  purposes: 

First  experts  are  needed  to  spell  out  ttw 
costs  of  proposed  poUcies,  costs  in  this  sense 
meaning  costs  in  ttw  broadest  terms — not  just 
dollars,  but  ttw  potential  effects  on  the  econo- 
my arid  on  ottwr  natkxial  objectives,  both 
put>lk:  and  private; 

Second,  wtien  ttiose  poNdes  are  too  impre- 
cise to  deduce  their  costs,  experts  are  needed 
to  work  with  ttw  Presklent  to  resolve  ttw  anv 
t>iguities — not  simply  so  that  men  with  green 
eyestiades  can  conw  up  with  dollar  figures 
but— much  more  importantly— so  ttwt  having 
added  a  note  of  rigor  and  discipline,  ttw  Presi- 
dent and  his  advisers  can  tw  more  confklent 
ttwt  ttwy  have  ttiought  through  the  implk:a- 
tk>ns  of  proposed  polkaes;  and 

Third,  because  of  ttieir  familiarity  with  a 
wkle  range  of  potential  ot>jectives,  capatiilities, 
and  costs,  experts  are  needed  to  suggest 
what  alternative  polkaes  might  be  open  to  ttw 
Presklent 

This  group  of  experts  stioukl  presumably  be 
an  adjunct  to  ttw  Natxxwt  Security  Coundl, 
with  representatives  at  ttw  wortung  level  from 
ttw  Departments  of  State,  Defense,  and  pre- 
sumat>ly  ttw  Treasury;  the  Director  of  Central 
Intelligence;  and  ttw  Presklent's  Coundl  of 
Economk:  Advisers. 

Professk)nal  military  advk»  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  is  a  matter  of  special  inter- 
est. Responsible  estimations,  twwever  rough, 
of  ttw  military  forces  required  to  carry  out  spe- 
dfk: polkaes  would  obviously  be  of  paramount 
importance.  Yet  the  task  vrauld  require  a  for- 
mklable  expertise  and  prompt  answers,  par- 
tk:ular1y  in  light  of  ttw  many  alterrwtives  ttwt 
stioukl  be  consklered  in  any  compretwnsive 
review  of  potential  national  security  polkaes. 

The  primary  repository  of  such  expertise, 
dispassionate  and  free  of  parochial  interests, 
shoukl  be  the  Joint  Staff.  Prior  to  ttw  GoW- 
water-Nk:tiols  legislatkKi  amending  ttw  NatkKi- 
al  Security  Act  however,  preparatory  training 
for  positions  on  the  Joint  Staff  was  very  much 
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the  exceptkxi  rather  than  the  njle,  the  aver- 
age experience  level  amounted  to  less  thwi  a 
year  and  a  half,  repeat  tours  were  severely  re- 
stricted, such  duty  was  not  viewed  as  career 
enhandng,  and  there  were  no  safeguards  to 
prevent  retaliatxxi  against  offners  wtw  had 
failed  to  uphoM  the  positkxis  of  ttwir  paient 
servkws  when  they  relumed  after  a  tour  on 
the  Joint  Staff. 

Ttw  reform  of  the  Joint  Ctiiefs  of  Staff 
system,  and  ttw  estat^ishment  of  a  tvghly 
trained,  experienced,  and  professkxial  Joint 
Staff,  free  to  render  diapasakxwte  judgments 
as  to  military  force  requirenwnta  wittwut  con- 
cern about  jeopardizing  ttwir  careers,  offers 
an  unprecedented  opportunity  to  improve  the 
devetopment  of  natxMWl  security  policy. 

AN  ANALYTICAL  ROUTME  AT  THE  START 

While  ttwre  is  no  inherentty  correct  way  of 
approaching  the  setoctkm  of  natkxial  security 
polKy,  ttw  folk>wing  eight-step  process  is  at 
least  one  possitxlity.  My  primary  purpose  in 
describing  it  in  some  detail  is  not  so  much  to 
prescribe  how  ttw  executive  branch  shoukl 
carry  out  its  responsitxiities  as  to  outline  some 
fundamental  issues  In  wtxch  ttw  administralkxi 
and  the  Congress  shoukl  stwre  a  common  in- 
terest 

Rrst  TTw  first  step  wouM  be  for  the  Presi- 
dent and  his  advisers  to  lay  out  a  natkxwl  se- 
curity polk:y,  much  as  is  dorw  now,  twsed  on 
precedence,  common  sense,  and  objectives 
generally  perceived  as  desirable.  Ttwre  woukl, 
however,  be  orw  important  difference:  Instead 
of  announdng  and  committing  the  Natkxi  to 
ttwt  poik:y,  it  woukl  be  accepted  only  tenta- 
tively, serving  merely  as  a  place  to  start  seri- 
ous deliberatkxi. 

Second.  Ttw  second  step  would  be  to  esti- 
mate ttw  friendly  and  opposing  force  balances 
for  each  of  the  conditkxts  under  wtiich  that 
polk:y  might  require  ttw  use  of  military  force. 
For  example,  our  likely  policy  as  a  member  of 
NATO  would  t>e  to  continue  to  akl  in  ttw  de- 
fense of  Europe  against  the  Warsaw  Pact  As 
part  of  this  step,  ttwn,  estimates  woukl  be 
made  of  ttw  current  and  projected  military 
strength  of  ttw  Warsaw  Pact  accoixiting  not 
only  for  stwer  numbers,  txjt  also  for  ttwir  qual- 
ity and  training,  ttw  rate  at  wtxch  ttwy  coukl 
be  motxilzed  and  deptoyed  for  combat  ttw  re- 
liatxlity  of  ttw  satellite  rwtkxw,  and  similar  fac- 
tors. A  comparatile  analysis  woukl  tw  made  of 
NATO  forces,  and  ttw  two  compared.  Similar 
comparisons  woukl  be  made  for  all  ottwr 
areas  of  the  workl  ttwt  ttw  polkry  woukl  em- 
txace. 

Third.  In  ttw  third  step,  the  comparison 
would  be  evaluated  in  terms  of  wtwt  ttw  bal- 
ance is  and  will  tw.  versus  wtwt  it  stioukl  tw  if 
we  are  to  meet  ttw  ot>jectives  intwrent  in  ttw 
proposed  natkxwl  security  polk:y.  If  U.S. 
forces  are  already  more  ttian  adequate,  there 
might  tw  opportunities  for  savings  to  tw  ap- 
plied to  ottwr  ot>iectives.  If  not  ttw  difference 
between  wtwt's  needed  and  wtwf  s  available 
woukl  define  in  gross  terms  the  additkxial 
forces  we  would  need  if  ttw  proposal  were  to 
twcome  our  policy. 

Fourth.  This  foiirth  step  wouM  be  to  defirw, 
in  enough  detail  to  permit  at  least  rough  cost- 
ing, ttw  forces  ttwt  woukl  tw  needed  to  re- 
dress any  imbalances— or  to  define  ttw  forces 
that  could  be  discarded  if  ttw  balances  ax- 
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In  dr— Inpup  wch  a  M.  cam  wouM 
haw*  to  ba  Man  to  dawaiop  ttw  moat  •ffldant 
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compali  tor  raaouroaaL  far  waiwpla: 
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Though  nuclaar  taroaa 
oaMnnnng  our  nwRary 
I  daariy  dominate 
In  ilalainrtng  our  mMary  budgat  Bacauae 
w«  naad  botti  hMi  of  capaMNy  K  wa  ara  to 
ba  iUa  to  oopa  wWi  conMngandaa  at  aH 
lavaia.  «a  nwal  aMka  a  balanoa  balwaan  the 
two  in  both  ooat  and  capaUMy.  The  dadaion 
la  nawar  aimpiac  Though  itwre  ia  no  need 
■  tian  Viat  of  avoiifng  nuclaar  war,  allo- 
to  nudaar  forces 
of  coiwanBonal  forces  is  no 
anawar.  nonnuclaaf  wars  are  laaa  devastating. 
iMil  ttiay  ara  alao  mora  lialy.  Furthermore,  a 
waaknaaa  in  oomanionai  forces  could  actual- 
ly prac^jAato  pradaaly  wftat  we  were  trying  to 
avoid  ly  akangHwning  our  nuclear  forces:  nu- 
daar war.  But  bacauae  an  insufficient  empha- 
slaon  atratogie  nuclaar  tarcea  could  have  an 
aqualy  daxsalating  laault.  a  prudent  balance 
must  be  akuck. 

A  aaoond  important  balance  would  be  the 
one  batwaan  naartenn  and  long-term  rislu.  If 
our  principal  oortcem  is  with  near-term  contin- 
genclaa,  aay  wNhin  the  next  yeer  or  two.  then 
we  ahould  amphasiie  the  training  and  readi- 
naaa  of  the  mMary  foroea  we  already  have.  In 
budgetary  terms,  that  impies  emphasis  on  the 
opersion  and  mainlsnanoe  accounts,  and  on 
ttia  potion  of  the  procurement  accounts  that 
funds  rsadiy  aviiaNn  spare  parts. 

But  if  our  principal  concern  is  with  contin- 
gendes  in  tlw  more  dWant  future,  ttien  we 
should  tain  advantage  of  the  extra  time  we 
have  to  embark  on  Itte  neoeasariiy  time-con- 
suning  process  of  modernizing  arxi  expanding 
our  foreea.  In  budgetary  terms,  that  implies 
amphaalB  on  the  research  and  development 
and  the  weapon  system  procurement  ac- 
counts. 

Otwiously,  we  cannot  emphasize  everything 
simultaneously.  Thus,  a  budgetary  balarKe 
must  be  struck  in  Ight  of  a  judgment  as  to  the 
reialive  risk  of  near-term  arxl  long-term  contin- 
gandas.  That  balance  may  be  complicated  by 
dMtefing  prospects  for  strategic  and  conven- 
Innal  foroea.  and  dWarences  among  conven- 
tnnal  forcee  eermarfced  for  different  parts  of 
the  world. 

A  third  important  balance  to  consider  Is  the 
one  between  the  Initial  and  the  sustaining  ca- 
pabMy  of  conventional  forces.  The  capability 
of  conventional  foroea  In  the  Initial  days  of 
llgfiting  is  enhanced  by  emphasizing  forward 
dsptoymant  in  peacetime,  locally  pre-posi- 
ttoned  equipment,  strategic  motxlity,  arxl  fire- 
power rather  than  sustainat>ility.  On  the  ottrar 
hand.  capal)My  beyond  the  initial  period  iserv 
hanoed  t>y  generous  stocks  of  munitions  and 
spare  parts,  mainterance  arxl  tMtde  damage 
repair  fadwies,  replacement  troops  and  equip- 
ment, and  an  extertsive  fogistic  support 
system. 

Too  much  emphasis  on  sustaining  capability 
at  ttM  expense  of  initial  capatiility  risks  an 
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early  defeat;  the  oppoaito  risks  eventual  ex- 
hauallDrt.  Thus  there  muat  be  yet  another 
cfwfoa  regardkig  ttw  balance  between  capa- 
biWiea  uoiiipating  for  the  same  resources. 

A  fturth  important  balance  la  the  one  be- 
tween the  Initial  and  the  sustaining  capability 
of  strategte  nudeer  forces.  A  prolonged  ttier- 
monudear  exchange  wouU  severely  tax  com- 
mand and  control  fadMlas  and  raise  dHficult 
questbns  reganing  the  continuity  of  goverrv 
merit  Yet  having  aa  our  only  alternative  a 
single  spaam  reaponse  to  any  Soviet  attack, 
no  matter  wfiat  its  dtaracter,  wouM  dearly  be 
unsatbfaclory. 

ThiB,  a  balance  must  be  stnjck  between 
forces  to  enaure  an  adequate  early  response 
arxl  Increasingly  expensive  and  prot)lematKal 
provisions  to  ensure  forces  and  a  commarxl 
system  tttat  wouM  survive  repeated  ex- 
changes. 

And  a  fifth  balance  to  be  corwidered  Is  the 
one  between  capabilities  In  various  parts  of 
the  world.  Forces  that  woukl  be  kieal  for  oper- 
atxxn  in  one  theater  are  unHkely  to  be  ideal 
for  ttia  ottwrs.  For  example,  there  are  impor- 
tant (ffferences  between  Central  Europe  and 
Southwest  Asia: 

In  Europe,  we  can  be  reasonably  sure  of 
wtvch  nattons  wouU  be  involved  on  wtvch 
skies  of  a  war,  and  where  ttw  fighting  woukj 
be.  In  Southwest  Asia,  an  area  vastly  larger 
ttian  Central  Europe,  neither  the  partkapants 
nor  tfto  battlefiekte  coukj  be  predicted  years  In 
advance  with  much  certainty. 

SoutlTwest  Asia  has  only  a  fractfon  of  Cerv 
tral  Europe's  fogistx;  infrastructure — roads  and 
trucks  rail  lines  and  trains,  canals  and  barges, 
arxj  telephone  systems.  Furthermore,  there  is 
no  parallel  in  Southwest  Asia  to  ttw  host 
natton  support  agreenwnts  that  help  to  ease 
the  burden  of  supporting  U.S.  forces  in 
Europe. 

Central  Europe  is  dotted  with  urt>an  areas 
and  both  military  and  commerical  air  bases; 
Southwest  Asia  has  comparatively  few  of 
eittier. 

Thus,  forces  designed  for  Souttiwest  Asia 
must  emphasize  logistKs  far  more  than  forces 
designed  for  Europe.  Because  of  political  and 
geogrBptiic  uncertainties,  they  must  rely  on 
maritiine,  ratl>er  than  land-based,  pre-positk)r>- 
ing  to  support  ttie  initial  units.  That  shipping, 
as  well  as  shipping  to  sustain  operations, 
must  be  able  to  use  shallow-depth  ports  with 
limited  fadlities,  or  even  to  unload  over  the 
beach  in  ttie  absence  of  hart>ors.  The  combat 
units  need  proportk>nately  much  more  comt>at 
servioe  support  to  cope  with  longer  supply 
lines,  poor  and  scarce  roads,  a  general  dearth 
of  potable  water,  and  little  peacetime  infra- 
stnjctjre  on  wfuch  to  draw. 

Because  forces  can  hardly  be  optimized  for 
Europe  and  for  Souttiwest  Asia  simultaneous- 
ly—much  less  for  ottier  areas  of  Interest  as 
well— one  more  balance  must  be  struck.  The 
choKB  may  be  to  give  great  prk>rity  to  one 
area  over  all  ttie  others,  or  It  may  t>e  to 
spread  the  resources  as  evenly  as  possible. 

Thus,  ttiere  are  many  questions  to  be  re- 
solved regarding  ttie  tialances  within  our  mili- 
tary forces  ttiat  woukl  meet  ttie  requirements 
of  any  partKular  natk>nal  security  polrcy  most 
efficiantly.  If  they  are  ignored,  ttiey  will  eventu- 
ally tie  resolved  implicitly  t>y  default  But  if  the 
txirden  of  ttie  means  is  to  be  understood — as 
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K  shouU  ba— before  the  enda  are  endorsed, 
theaa  iasu#a  ahouM  ba  raaolved  expHdtly  In 
theinMal  stages  of  poicy  formuiatton  twcausa 
they  so  pdworfuHy  Influence  what  ttie  forces, 
and  ttiua  what  ttie  coat.  woukJ  be. 

Beyond  Itie  isauaa  of  balance,  there  are 
other  aspacts  of  policy  tliat  must  be  ad- 
draaaad  bafbre  any  raalattc  astimato  of  force 
requlremenla  la  poastole.  Among  ttiem  are  the 
emphasis  on  crisis  staliility  in  ttie  design  of 
strategic  rtudear  forces,  the  emphasis  on 
damage  Hifiitatkin,  the  importance  we  attach 
to  extended  deterrence  and  ttie  induston  of 
friends  and  allies  under  our  nudear  umtirella; 
ttie  relativa  amphaais  on  arms  control  as  op- 
posed to  unilateral  measures;  specific  otijec- 
tivaa  in  various  areaa  of  ttie  workl,  for  exam- 
ple, only  to  Nmit  penetratkms,  or  to  restore  ttie 
status  quo  ante,  or  to  punish  aggresskxi  t>y 
some  deyee  of  conquest  and  Htieretion, 
and— espedally  Important— ttie  degree  of  si- 
multaneity of  crises  in  dHferent  areas  of  ttie 
worid  with  which  we  wHI  be  prepared  to  cope. 

Fifth.  If  KddHtonal  military  forces  woukl  be 
needed,  ttie  fifth  step  In  expkxing  a  proposed 
natkxial  security  poHcy  woukl  tie  to  coiiskier, 
in  consultitkxi  with  our  allies,  wtiat  portkxi 
they  might  supply.  The  rest,  of  course,  woukl 
tie  ttie  new  military  forces  ttie  United  Stetes 
vroukl  have  to  add,  shouW  this  become  our 
cfiosen  palk:y.  When  we  pick  a  polk:y  ttiat 
counts  on  help  from  our  allies,  we  shouM 
judge  not  only  the  reliability  of  that  help  as 
best  we  can,  but  also  our  positkxi  shoukl  ttiat 
help  not  aotually  materialize. 

Sixth.  A  major  choKe  to  be  made  in  the 
sixth  step  is  liow  quk^  we  woukl  add  any 
requisito  naw  military  forces,  were  «ra  to  adopt 
this  policy.  T?ie  more  stowty  we  rectify  an  un- 
satisfactory balance,  tfie  tonger  ttie  danger  of 
an  unsatisfactory  military  outcome  will  persist 
and  ttie  more  opportunity  for  an  offsetting 
buikkjp  on  ttie  ottier  skle.  But  ttie  more  rapkJIy 
we  try  to  rectify  ttie  balance,  the  greater  the 
near-term  cost  and  ttie  fonger  the  delay  in 
achieving  ottier  national  otijectives. 

Seventh.  Ttien,  having  firet  lakl  out  a  tenta- 
tive polkY.  second,  estimated  ttie  current  and 
future  force  balances  in  the  areas  affected  by 
ttie  polKy;  ttiird,  at  least  roughly  determined 
ttie  implications  of  ttie  polk:y  for  additional,  or 
fewer  military  forces;  fourth,  defined  a  reason- 
ably efficient  mix  of  such  forces;  fifth,  estimat- 
ed wtiat  portion  of  ttiem  we,  as  opposed  to 
our  allies,  woukl  have  to  furnish,  or  coukJ 
retire;  and  sixth,  how  qukddy  we  woukl  fumish, 
or  retire,  them;  *  ttie  seventti  step  in  this  proc- 
ess of  expkxing  a  possitile  national  security 
polkry  would  be  to  estimate  ttie  year-t>y-year 
costs  of  the  new  U.S.  defense  program  ttiat 
such  a  polcy  would  require.  But  informative  as 
that  might  tie,  still  more  can  and  should  be 
done  to  inform  the  Presklent's  dedskm  wtiettv 
er  to  selact  ttie  proposed  national  security 
polk:y  or  to  kx)k  for  a  better  alternative. 

Eighth.  Though  security  is  ttie  most  impor- 
tant it  is  not  the  only  great  national  objective. 
The  President's  responsiblity  is  to  propose  ttie 


*  For  simplicity,  these  steps  have  been  described 
as  a  sequence.  However,  some  would  have  to  be 
taken  in  parallel  because  they  are  interrelated.  For 
example,  the  future  forces  estimated  In  Step  2 
would  have  to  correlate  with  the  time  taken  in  Step 
6  to  redress  the  balance. 
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bast  balance  among  all  our  national  objec- 
tives, defense  and  nondefenae,  pubic  and  pri- 
vate, given  ttie  bountiful  but  inescapably  limit- 
ed resources  of  the  Nation. 

To  help  him  in  that  taak,  the  eighth  and  final 
step  in  the  expkwatton  of  the  tentative  natioiv 
al  security  poltoy  woukl  be.  through  estimates 
of  its  effect  on  ttie  economy,  to  give  him 
some  IndtoaUon  of  its  marginal  effect  on  our 
ability  to  achieve  otijectives  ottier  ttian  that  of 
ensuring  ttie  natkxial  security.  With  year-tiy- 
year  cost  estimates  of  ttie  required  defense 
program  ki  hand,  predfottons  couM  be  made 
regardtog  such  parameters  as  ttie  defk:it  infla- 
tion, unemptoyment  and  ttie  growth  rate  of 
the  GNP.  The  abaokite  accuracy  of  such  pre- 
dKtions  woukl  always  be  questionatile,  but 
ttieir  relative  accuracy  stxxjkl  be  more  ttian 
adequate  for  comparison  of  alternative  poli- 
cies. Thus,  by  consklering  more  ttian  just  the 
costs  of  defense  budgets  in  isolation,  such 
economic  analyses  coukJ  give  ttie  Presklent  a 
much  dearer  understanding  of  wtiat  ttie 
Natxm  woukl  have  to  give  up  for  wtiat  it  woukl 
gain  under  alternative  national  security  poli- 
des. 

Once  having  worked  through  ttie  implKa- 
tions  of  ttie  first  tentetive  national  security 
polny,  ttie  Presklent  woukl  almost  certainly 
want  to  expkxe  some  variations  before 
making  any  final  ctxxce.  Pertiaps  he  might 
want  to  modify  ttie  objectives,  or  ttie  amount 
of  risk  he  woukl  be  willing  to  accept  in  ttie 
military  force  balances,  or  the  time  to  txjild  the 
new  forces,  or  ttie  assumptions  regarding 
allied  contritxjtions,  or  any  of  ttie  ottier  factors 
affecting  ends  and  means.  The  possitile  vari- 
ations are  limitless,  and  the  Presklent  coukl 
not  delay  his  final  selectxxi  forever,  given  ttie 
tyranny  of  the  txxlgetary  calendar.  Nonettie- 
less,  if  a  Presklent  is  to  set  a  compretiensive 
and  sensible  polk:y,  he  must  address  funda- 
mental issues  such  as  ttiese,  lest  events 
deckle  ttiose  issues  for  him. 

AN  OVERVIEW  OF  THE  INmAL  PROCESS 

Ttiat  eight-step  initial  process  woukl  repre- 
sent a  signifk»nt  departure  from  ttie  practices 
of  prevkxjs  administtations.  I  have  descritied  it 
not  to  imply  ttiat  It  is  the  only  conceivable  way 
of  tying  ends  and  means  together,  but  only  to 
illustrate  the  kinds  of  issues  that  stiould  tie  re- 
solved at  ttie  highest  level,  ttiat  stioukl  tie  re- 
solved at  the  beginning,  and  that  stiould  tie  of 
concern  to  ttie  Congress.  But  tiecause  it 
would  involve  far  more  detailed  analyses  and 
comparisons  at  the  eariiest  stages  of  polk:y 
formulation,  it  coukl  be  controversial  on  at 
least  two  grounds: 

Rrst  woukl  it  place  too  great  an  emphasis 
on  estimates  and  calculations  of  issues  that 
are  not  well-suited  to  quantitative  analysis, 
and 

Second,  woukl  it  involve  the  Presklent  in  an 
inappropriate  and  impractical  level  of  detail? 

As  to  ttie  issue  of  estimates  and  cakxila- 
tions,  it  is  quite  true  ttiat  ttiere  is  no  mattie- 
matical  formula  ttiat  could  incontrovertibly 
quantify  ttie  risk,  or  lack  ttiereof,  in  any  par- 
ticular force  balance  ratio.  Indeed,  there  are 
various  ways  of  estimating  wtiat  ttiose  ratios 
are  in  ttie  first  place,  and  not  all  of  ttiem  pro- 
vkle  klentical  answers. 

But  the  fact  that  ttie  estimates  and  cakxjla- 
tkxis  are  sutiject  to  some  uncertainty  does  not 
mean  ttiat  they  can  tell  us  nottiing  at  all.  ttiat 
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it  wouW  be  batter  to  ignore  ttiem.  ttiat  guess- 
ing Is  preferatile  to  research,  and  ttiat  adjec- 
tives are  more  revealing  ttian  arittimettc.  Otivi- 
ousty  ttie  raw  mathematical  caloulattons  wouM 
have  to  be  tempered  t>y  experienced  judg- 
ment, particularty  ttiat  of  ttie  moat  expert  and 
professkxial  of  mHlary  officers.  But  ttie  issues 
embodied  ki  ttie  kinds  of  estimates  and  calcu- 
lations outfined  alxyve  cannot  be  ignored  If 
there  is  to  be  any  hope  of  a  reasonable  align- 
ment of  ends  and  means. 

The  analytical  process  itself  alao  has  a 
value  tieyond  wtiat  ttie  numtiere  and  ttie  ratios 
can  reveal.  The  very  act  of  adhering  to  such  a 
process  is  as  least  as  important  and  benefkaal 
in  ttiat  it  imposes  a  note  of  oompretienaive- 
ness,  rigor,  and  dtodpiine  wi  ttiia  moat  impor- 
tant of  aH  Presklential  dadatons.  Some  of  ttie 
issues  may  be  hard  to  reaolve;  this  sort  of 
process  at  least  makes  ttiem  hard  to  over- 
kxik. 

As  to  involving  ttie  Presklent  in  unnecessary 
detail,  none  of  the  issues  outtined  above  is 
trivial  or  beneath  a  Presklent's  ttioughtful  at- 
tention. For  example, 

Dedding  how  to  spKt  ttie  budget  tietween 
strategk:  nudear  and  conventional  forces; 

Dedding  whettier  we  shoukl  emphasize 
preparations  for  contingencies  in  ttie  near 
term  or  ttie  kxig  term; 

Deckling  wtiettier  to  empliasize  combat  ca- 
patiility  on  D-day  as  opposed  to  sustakiing  ttie 
battie  thereafter 

Deckling  how  to  alkx»te  our  resources 
among  ttie  defense  of  Europe,  ttie  defense  of 
ttie  Mkldle  East  the  defense  of  South  Korea 
and  Japan,  and  ttie  potential  to  tiandle  lesser 
contingencies  elsewtiere; 

Deckling  tiow  much  military  tielp  from  our 
allies  to  count  on  in  various  contingencies; 

Deckling  what  to  assume  regarding  ttie 
Eastern  European  satellites'  toyalty  to  the 
Warsaw  Pact  in  time  of  wan 

Dedding  the  rate  at  wtik:h  we  will  plan  to 
redress  any  unsatisfactory  military  tialances; 
and 

Deckling  on  ttie  alkication  of  ttie  resources 
of  ttie  United  Stetes  between  national  security 
and  other  objectives  in  both  ttie  putHic  and 
private  sectors. 

None  of  ttiese  coukl  be  consklered  details. 
None  are  matters  of  fact  all  are  judgments; 
and  b\\  tiave  fundamental  effects  on  ttie  re- 
quirement for  military  forces. 

Whether  a  particular  Presklent  chooses  to 
resolve  ttiose  issues  personally  or  to  delegate 
some  or  all  of  them  to  subordinates  is  a 
matter  of  managerial  style.  But  they  all  are 
judgments  of  a  Presklential  steture.  If  ends 
and  means  are  to  be  aligned  at  ttie  begin- 
ning— and  if  ttiey  are  not  it  is  unlikely  ttiat 
ttiey  will  be  later — issues  such  as  these  must 
also  be  resolved  at  the  beginning,  which 
means  at  the  Presklential  level.  To  the  degree 
that  they  are  ignored,  ttie  burden  of  ttie 
means  required  to  ensure  ttie  ends  will  tie  ig- 
nored, as  it  has  so  often  in  ttie  past 

Thus,  it  is  true  ttiat  such  an  initial  process 
woukl  be  a  signifk:ant  departure  from  prac- 
tKes  of  ttie  past  It  is  true  that  it  woukl  involve 
more  expikat  estimates  and  calculations;  ad- 
jectives are  no  substitute  for  arithmetk;  wtien 
it  comes  to  dedskxis  ttiat  profoundly  affect 
ttie  numtiers  in  many  future  budgets. 
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It  is  also  true  ttwt  such  a  prooasa  wouM  in- 
volve mors  apedlk:  judgments  ttwi  many 
Presklento  tiave  made  prior  to  announcing  na- 
tional security  poSdes;  but  wNttout  audi  judg- 
ments to  crysteNze  wtiat  a  national  security 
poKcy  really  means,  it  is  Impoaatile  to  aatl- 
mate  ttie  requisite  forces,  or  ttieir  coat.  or.  for 
ttiat  matter,  ttie  Presktonrs  actual  wWngrieaa 
to  fund  ttiem  later  when  he  must  flt  ttiem  into 
a  real  budget 

AFTER  THE  MmAL  SELECTION 

As  I  noted  earfier,  the  reason  for  so  much 
attention  to  ttie  initial  selection  of  natkxial  se- 
curity poik:y  is  ttiat  unieaa  enda  and  means 
are  reasonably  matched  at  ttie  outset  they 
are  unlikely  to  become  matctied  ttiereaftar. 
Yesterday  I  deacribed  some  of  the  forces  to 
drive  means  and  ends  apart  In  addWon.  ttie 
worid  dianges:  New  kitellgerKX  tieoomes 
avaUabie,  economic  presauras  ebb  and  ftow. 
the  initial  estimates— made  under  ttie  pres- 
sures of  time  and  ttie  many  alternatives  to  tie 
consklered— ara  unMcely  to  be  as  accurate  as 
sutisequent  estimates  and  cafoulations,  and 
ttie  Congress  is  sure  to  impose  its  win  to  one 
degree  or  anottier.  Ttierefore,  feedliack  is 
necessary  to  keep  ttie  ends  and  the  meana 
aligned  when  ttie  inevitatito  diangee  occur 
after  ttie  initial  selection. 

To  ensure  proper  feedback,  some  agency 
woukl  have  to  be  assigned  ttie  responsiiiity 
of  monitoring  ttie  changes.  Because  ttiey 
coukl  occur  in  the  areas  of  responsMHty  of 
several  departmente  and  agencies,  the  Assist- 
ant to  the  r>resklent  for  National  Security  Af- 
fairs presumably  shoukl  be  ttie  watohdog, 
ttxiugh  that  woukl  be  a  matter  for  each  ad- 
ministiatkxi  to  dedde. 

Monitoring  woukl  be,  of  course,  only  ttie 
first  step.  Wtien  ends  and  means  began  to  dn 
verge,  one  or  the  ottier  or  both  of  ttiem  wouM 
tiave  to  be  altered  to  tiring  ttiem  liack  togetti- 
er.  For  example,  if  ttie  Congress  stiouW  deny 
some  of  ttie  funding  requested  for  ttie  de- 
fense budget  it  might  be  necessary  to  scale 
back  ttie  objectives,  or  at  least  ttieir  dates  of 
achievement  Minor  changes  coukl  presum- 
ably be  accommodated  at  ttie  departmental 
level;  accommodating  major  ctianges  coukl 
require  reopening  ttie  initial  selection  process 
with  full  Presklential  participation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  condudes  my  remarics  for 
today.  I  will  wind  up  ttiis  series  tomorrow  with 
ttie  sutiject  of  ttie  requisites  for  proper  corv 
gresskmal  Involvement  in  national  security 
policy. 


SENATE  COMMITTEE  MEETINGS 

Title  rV  of  Senate  Resolution  4, 
agreed  to  by  the  Senate  on  Febnuur 
4,  1977,  calls  for  establishment  of  a 
system  for  a  computerized  schedule  of 
all  meetings  and  hearings  of  Senate 
committees,  subcommittees.  Joint  com- 
mittees, and  committees  of  conference. 
This  title  requires  all  such  committees 
to  notify  the  Office  of  the  Senate 
Daily  Digest— designated  by  the  Rules 
Committee— of  the  time,  place,  and 
purpose  of  the  meetings,  when  sched- 
uled, and  any  cancellations  or  changes 
in  the  meetings  as  they  occur. 


A»  an  xMltkina]  i>rooedure  along 
wttli  the  eomimfeettMtkm  of  thJs  inf or- 
matton,  the  Offlee  of  the  Senate  Daily 
Miert  win  prepwe  this  Information 
for  prtnttnv  In  the  Sztenalona  of  Re- 
Biailcs  aeetton  of  the  OoMaaaBioirAL 
RaooKD  on  If  ooday  and  Wednesday  of 

Any  changes  in  committee  schedul- 
ing will  be  indicated  by  lOaoement  of 
an  asterisk  to  the  left  of  the  name  of 
the  unit  conducting  such  meetings. 

Mintlim  sdieduled  for  Thursday. 
liaitih  10.  1987.  may  be  found  in  the 
DaHy  Digest  of  today's  Raooas. 

Mumras  Scbidulbd 

ICARCHW 
•-.Majn. 
AppropriatkiiM 

Tnamaj,  Postal  Servioe,  and  Oeneral 
Oweiiiiueut  BubPwwmitteB 
To  hold  Iwilim  on  proposed  budget  es- 
tlmatea  for  flKal  Fear  IMS  for  the 
Otfloe  of  tbe  SeereUry  of  ttae  Trems- 
ury.  and  the  Natiooal  Treasury  Em- 
ployeeB  UnlOD. 

SD-116 
Budget 
Builiif  meeting,  to  mark  up  the  con- 
current resolution  <m  the  fiscal  year 
IMS  budget  for  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment. 

SD-«08 
aovemmental  Affairs 
Oversight  of  Government   Management 
SubooDunlttee 
To  eonUnue  bearings  on  the  Independ- 
ent Counsel  Statute. 

SD-342 
UMOaja. 
Appropriations 

HDD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  bcdd  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  IMS  for  the 
Federal  Emergency  Management 
Agency. 

S£>-124 
Foreign  Relations 

International  Econtmiic  Policy,  Trade, 
Oceans  and  Environment  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  bold  hearings  to  review  the  economic 
and  foreign  policy  implications  of  the 
decUne  of  the  VA  dollar. 

SD-419 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Education.  Arts,  and  Humanities  Subcom- 
mittee 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  S.  320, 
School  Dropout  Demonstration  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1M7. 

SD-430 

Budgew 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  the  con- 
current resolution  on  the  fiscal  year 
IMS  budget  tar  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

SD-608 

MARCH  23 
ftMajn. 
Finance 

Taxation  and  Debt  Management  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  tbe  revenue 
increases  pnqxiaed  in  the  President's 
propoaed  budget  for  fiscal  year  1988. 

SD-215 
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Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Employment   and   Productivity   Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  guaranteed  Job 
opportunity  program. 

SD-662 
2:00  pjn. 
Appropriations 

Agriculture.  Rural  Development  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  propoaed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  19M  for  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  in  behalf  of 
funds  for  the  Agricultural  Stabiliza- 
tion and  Conservation  Service.  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation,  and  the 
Federal  Crop  Insurance  Corporation. 

SD-138 
3:00  pjn. 
Aroged  Services 

Strategic  Forces  and  Nucle&r  Deterrence 
Subcommittee 
To  resume  closed  hearings  on  proposed 
legislation  authorizing  fluids  for  fiscal 
years  1988  and  1M9  for  the  Depart- 
■lent  of  Defense,  focusing  on  selected 
Chemical  and  theater  nuclear  weapons 
toues. 
I  SR-222 

'  MARCH  24 

9:00  ajn. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Labor  Subcommittee 
To  hold  Joint  hearings  with  the  House 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor's 
Subcommittee  on  Labor-Management 
Relations  on  pension  reform. 

SD-430 
9:30  ajn. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the 
Department  of  Defense,  focusing  on 
the  strategic  defense  initiative  (SDI). 

SD-192 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SR-253 
Governmental  Affairs 
Permanent   Subcommittee   on   Investiga- 
tions 
To  resume  hearings  to  review  Federal 
drug  interdiction  capabilities  and  co- 
ordination, focusing  on  efforts  to  es- 
tablish   a    comprehensive    command, 
control,   communications   and   intelli- 
gence system  for  Federal  interdiction 
efforts. 

SD-342 
10:00  gjn. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  certain 
activities  of  the  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional E>evelopment. 

S-126.  Capitol 
2:00  pjn. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management,  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior. 

SD-192 
Armed  Services 

Strategic  Forces  and  Nuclear  Deterrence 
Subcommittee 
To  resume  closed  hearings  on  proposed 
legislation  authorizing  funds  for  fiscal 
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years  1988  and  1M9  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  focusing  on  the  stra- 
tegic defense  initiative  program. 

SR-222 
Judiciary 
To  ressme  hearings  on  the  President's 
proposed  budget  request  for  fiscal  year 
1988  (or  the  Department  of  Justice,  fo- 
cusing on  the  Immigration  and  Natu- 
ralizMtion  Service. 

SD-226 
2:30  p.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Research  and  Development  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  the  current 
statue  of  renewable  energy  technol- 
ogies. 

I  SD-366 

MARCH  25 
9:00  ajn. 
Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Business  meeting,  to  resume  markup  of 
S.  659,  to  establish  agricultural  aid  and 
trade  missions  to  assist  foreign  coun- 
tries to  participate  hi  United  States 
agricultural  aid  and  trade  programs. 

SR-332 

Armed  Services 

To  hold  open  and  closed  hearings  on 

U.S.  military  strategy  in  the  area  of 

responsibility   of  the   n.S.   European 

command. 

SR-325 
9:30  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-366 
Judiciary 

Antitrus1«      Monopolies      and      Business 
Rights  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  airline  deregula- 
tion. 

SD-226 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Agriculture,  Rural  Development  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  in  behalf  of 
funda  for  the  Rural  ESectrlf ication  Ad- 
ministration. 

SD-138 
Appropriations 

Commeroe,  Justice,  State,  the  Judiciary, 
and  Related  Agencies  Sulxx>mmlttee 
To  hol4  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partment of  State,  and  the  n.S.  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  agency. 

S-146,  Capitol 
Finance 
To  hol4  hearings  to  examine  the  impact 
of  ing)orts  and  foreign  Investment  on 
national  security,  and  related  provi- 
sions as  contained  in  S.  285,  S.  490,  S. 
470,  3-  694,  and  H.R.  3. 

SD-215 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Businels  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-430 
1:30  pjn. 
Armed  Services 

Readinen,  Sustainability  and  Support 
Subcommittee 
To  resume  open  and  closed  hearings  on 
proposed  legislation  authorizing  ftmds 
for  ffecal  years  1988  and  1989  for  the 
Department  of  Defense. 

SR-222 
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2:00  pjn. 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  closed  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1088 
for  energy  and  water  development,  fo- 
cusing on  nuclear  weapons  Issues. 

SD-116 

MARCH  26 
9:00  ajn. 
Office  of  Technology  Assessment 
The  Board,  to  meet  to  consider  pending 
business. 

EF-100.  Capitol 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the 
Department  of  Defense,  focusing  on 
the  strategic  defense  initiative  (SDI). 

SD-192 
Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs 
International     Finance     and     Monetary 
Policy  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  third  world  debt 
issues. 

SD-538 

Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Aviation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  the  Federal 
Aviation     Administration's     manage- 
ment of  the  alri>ort  and  airway  trust 
fund. 

SR-253 
Environment  and  PubUc  Worlcs 
Elnvironmental  Protection  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  State  and  local  gov- 
ernment control  efforts  in  non-attain- 
ment areas. 

SD-406 
10:00  a.m. 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Agricultural  Credit  Subcommittee 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  the 
status  of  the  farm  credit  system. 

SR-332 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the 
Peace  Corps,  African  Development 
Foundation,  and  the  Inter-American 
Foundation. 

S-126.  Capitol 
Appropriations 

±iui> Independent   Agencies   Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency. 

SD-124 
Finance 
To  resume  hearings  to  review  cata- 
strophic health  insurance  issues,  fo- 
cusing on  the  role  of  private  Insurance 
and  financing  alternatives  for  cata- 
strophic protection. 

SD-215 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Employment   and   Productivity   Subcom- 
mittee 
Labor  Subcommittee 
To  resume  Joint  hearings  on  S.  538,  to 
implement   the   recommendations   of 
the  Secretary  of  Labor's  Task  Force 
on  Economic  Adjustment  and  Worker 
Dislocation. 

SD-430 
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1:30  p.m. 
Judiciary 

Patents,  Copyrights  and  Trademarks  Sut>- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  industrial  design 
production. 

SD-226 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary  and  the  Office 
of  the  Inspector  Oeneral,  Department 
of  Transportation. 

SD-192 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Communications  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  propoaed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  year  1088 
for  the  National  Telecommunications 
and  Information  Administration,  De- 
partment of  Commerce. 

SR-2S3 
2:30  p.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Research  and  Development  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  to  review  the  cur- 
rent status  of  renewable  energy  tech- 
nologies 

SD-366 

MARCH  27 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency,  and 
the  CouncU  on  Environmental  Qual- 
ity. 

SD-124 
Finance 

Health  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  the  role 
and   performance   of   utilization   and 
quality  control  peer  review  organiza- 
tions under  the  Medicare  program. 

SD-215 

MARCH  30 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Sut)com- 
mlttee 
To  hold  hearings  on  protxised  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  energy 
and  water  development  programs. 

SD-192 
2:00  pjn. 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  energy 
and  water  development  programs. 

SD-192 

MARCH  31 
9:00  a.m. 
Armed  Services 

Strategic  Forces  and  Nuclear  Deterrence 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  closed  hearings  on  proposed  leg- 
islation authorizing  funds  for  fiscal 
years  1988  and  1989  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy,  focusing  on  military 
applications  provisions. 

SR-222 
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9:30  a.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Worlcs 
Environmental  Protection  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  health  effects  of 
ozone  and  carbon  monoxide  in  non- 
attainment  areas. 

SD-406 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Agriculture,  Rural  Development  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  in  behalf  of 
funds  for  the  Foreign  Agricultural 
Service,  Food  for  Peace  Program  (PJi. 
480),  and  the  Office  of  International 
Cooperation  and  Development. 

SD-138 
Appropriations 

Forei^  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  migra- 
tion and  refugee  assistance,  U.S.  emer- 
gency refugee  assistance  fund,  interna- 
tional narcotics  control,  and  anti-ter- 
rorism assistance. 

S-126,  Capitol 
Appropriations 

Elnergy  and  Water  Development  Sulxwm- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  energy 
and  water  development  programs. 

SD-192 
Foreign  Relations 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  legisla- 
tion authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  year 
1988  for  foreign  assistance  programs. 

SD-419 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  energy 
and  water  development  programs. 

SD-192 

APRIL  1 

9:00  a.m. 
Armed  Services 

Strategic  Forces  and  Nuclear  Deterrence 
Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  legisla- 
tion authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  years 
1988  and  1989  for  the  Department  of 
Defense,  focusing  on  the  strategic  de- 
fense Initiative  research  program  and 
its  compliance  with  existing  Treaty  ob- 
ligations. 

SD-106 
Rules  and  Administration 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
legislation    and    administrative    busi- 
ness. 

SR-301 
Veterans'  Affairs 

To  hold  joint  hearings  with  the  House 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  to 
review  the  legislative  priorities  of 
AMVETS,  Vietnam  Veterans  of  Amer- 
ica, and  the  Jewish  War  Veterans. 

334  Cannon  Building 
9:30  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-366 
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IMOi 

Agriealtoie.  Runl  Development  and  Re- 
hited  AtmteUm  Subcommittee 
To  bold  bMitaisi  on  pfopooed  budget  ea- 
ttmatei  ft*  flaoJ  year  1988  for  the 
Oonmiodlty  Fotuiee  Itrndtng  Commla- 
lian.  and  the  Vood  and  Dmc  Admlnla- 
trattoB  of  tlie  Department  of  Health 
and  Human  Senrtoea. 

SD-1S8 
AppropriatloM 

HUD-Independent  Asendea  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  heartnga  on  iHvwoeed  budget  ea- 
tlmatea  for  flKal  jear  1988  for  the  De- 
partment of  Honatng  and  Urban  De- 
vdopment. 

SD-124 
Approprlatlena 

ICUtary  Oonatructian  Subcommittee 
To  reaurae  bearing  on  propoaed  budget 
fittmatTt  for  flaeal  year  1988  for  mili- 
tary oonatruetion  programs,  focusing 
on  Air  Fuee  and  Air  Force  Reserve 
Ooraponents. 

SD-192 
Appropriations 

&iergy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  bearings  on  propoaed  budget  es- 
t*~rt*T  for  flacal  year  1988  for  energy 
and  water  development  programs. 

SD-192 
ApiHOprlaticiis 

Oommeice.  Justice,  State,  the  Judld&ry, 
and  Related  Agendea  Subcommittee 
TO  bold  bearings  <m  propoaed  budget  es- 
ttanatea  for  flacal  year  1988  for  inter- 
national organisations  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State. 

S-148.  Capitol 
Judiciary 

Courts  and  Administrative  Practice  Sub- 
committee 
To  bidd  hearings  on  S.  548.  Retiree  Ben- 
efits Security  Act  of  1987. 

SD-226 
1:30  pjn. 
Appropriathms 

Treasury.  Postal  Service,  and  Oeneral 
Ooveinment  Subcommittee 
To  YkM  hearings  on  pn>paeed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the 
Office  of  PerKHmel  Management,  the 
Federal  Election  Commission,  and  the 
Advisory  Cnmnission  on  Intergovern- 
mental Relatitms. 

SD-124 
2HWpjn. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
TO  hold  hearings  on  propoaed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the 
Strategic  Petroleum  Reserve.  Naval 
Petroleum  Reaerve,  and  the  Office  of 
Bnergency  Preparedness. 

SD-116 
Approprlatioas 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  bold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timatea  for  fiscal  year  1988  for  energy 
and  water  development  programs. 

si>-ig2 

APRIL2 
9:30  aon. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Foreign  Commerce  and  Tourism  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  year  1988 
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lor  the  XJJB.  Travel  and  Tourism  Ad- 
ministration, Department  of  Com- 
merce. 

SR-283 
Tntgty  and  Natural  Resoiuves 
Research  and  Development  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  clean 
coal  technology  program. 

SD-366 
10:00  Mn. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment. 

SD-124 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  energy 
and  water  development  programs. 

SD-102 
Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
oommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  St. 
lAwrence  Seaway  Development  Corpo- 
ration, and  the  Architectural  Trans- 
portation Barriers  Compliance  Board. 

SD-138 
Foraign  Relations 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  proposed 
legislation  authorizing  ftmds  for  fiscal 
year  1988  for  the  E>epartment  of  State, 
U.S.  Information  Agency,  Board  for 
International  Broadcasting,  and  the 
U.S.  Anns  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency. 

SD-419 
Judiciary 

Patsits,  Copyrights  and  Trademarks  Sub- 
eommlttee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  provisions  of  S. 
906,  to  require  the  inclusion  of  copy- 
eode  scanners  in  digital  recording  de- 
vices. 

SR-385 
2:00  pjn. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the 
Indian  Health  Service  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health  and  Human  Services, 
and  the  Navajo  and  Hop!  Indian  Relo- 
cation Commission. 

SD-138 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  energy 
and  water  development  programs. 

SD-192 

I  APRILS 

9:30  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Treasiiry,    Postal    Service,    and    General 
Government  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year   1988  for  the 
United  States  Postal  Service. 

SD-116 
Finance 

Taxation  and  Debt  Management  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  58,  to  make  per- 
manent and  increase  the  income  tax 
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credit  for  increasing  research  activi- 
ties, and  proposals  regarding  the  allo- 
cation of  domestic  research  expenses. 

SD-215 
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APRIL  6 
9:00  ajn. 
Approprintlons 

Agricultitre,  Rural  Development  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  rural  devel- 
opment, and  related  agencies. 

SD-138 
10:00  ajn. 
Appropriiitions 

Military  Construction  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1988  for  mili- 
tary tx>nstructlon  programs,  focusing 
on  Cgribbean  Basin  Construction  Pro- 


gram, 


SD-192 


APRIL? 
9:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Agriculture,  Rural  Development  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hol4  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  rural  devel- 
opment, and  related  agencies. 

SD-138 
9:30  a.m. 
Commeroe,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Aviation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  airport  improvement 
program. 

SR-253 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Environmental  Protection  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  675,  authorizing 
funda  for  fiscal  years  1988-1092  for 
progivns  of  the  Endangered  Species 
Act. 

SD-406 
2:00  p.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Research  and  Development  Subcommittee 
To    hold    hearings   on    the   President's 
budget  request  for  fiscal  year  1988  for 
the  Department  of  Energy's  Office  of 
Energy  Research  for  the  Supercon- 
ductlniK  Super  Collider  (SSC). 

SD-366 


APRIL  8 
9:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Agriculture,  Rural  Development  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  rural  devel- 
opment, and  related  agencies. 

SD-138 
9:30  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Aviation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  the  national 
airspace  system  plan. 

SR-253 
Judiciary 

Patents,  Copyrights  and  Trademarks  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  568  and  S.  573, 
bills  to  protect  patent  owners  from  im- 
portsjtion  into  the  United  States  of 
goodg  made  overseas  by  use  of  a 
United  States  patented  process,  and  S. 


635,  to  protect  intellectual  property 
rights. 

SD-226 
10:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  energy 
and  water  development  programs,  fo- 
cusing on  nuclear  fission,  uranium  en- 
richment, and  the  nuclear  waste  man- 
agement. 

SD-192 
Appropriations 

Commerce,  Justice,  State,  the  Judiciary, 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  Se- 
ciuities  and  Exchange  Commission 
and  the  Civil  Rights  Commission. 

S-146,  Capitol 
2:00  pjn. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the 
U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior. 

SD-192 

APRIL  9 
9:30  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Research  and  Development  Subcommittee 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  clean 
coal  technology  program. 

SD-366 
10:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration. 

SD-124 
Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  bold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  and 
the  Research  and  Special  Programs 
Administration  of  the  Department  of 
Transportation. 

SD-138 
1:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Agriculture,  Rural  Development  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  rural  devel- 
opment, and  related  agencies. 

SD-138 
1:30  pjn. 
Judiciary 

Patents,  Copyrights  and  Trademarks  Sub- 
committee 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  635,  to  pro- 
tect intellectual  property  rights,  focus- 
ing on  section  115  (patent  misuse),  and 
section  116  (licensee  challenges  to 
patent  validity). 

SD-226 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the 
Energy    Information    Administration 
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and  the  Economic  Regulatory  Admin- 
istration. Department  of  Energy. 

SD-192 

APRIL  10 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Treasury,  Postal  Service,  and  General 
Government  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  prot>osed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partment of  the  Treasury,  U.S.  Postal 
Service,  and  general  government. 

SD-192 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1088  for  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration. 

SD-124 

APRIL  21 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  Department 
of  the  Interior. 

SD-ig2 

APRIL  22 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partment of  Education,  focusing  on 
the  Office  of  the  Secretary,  and  sala- 
ries and  expenses. 

SD-192 
Judiciary 

Patents,  Copyrights  and  Trademarks  Sub- 
committee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  635,  to  protect 
intellectual  property  rights. 

SEX-226 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Commerce,  Justice,  State,  the  Judiciary, 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the 
Small  Business  Administration,  and 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission. 

S-146.  Capitol 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  Ge- 
ological Survey,  Department  of  the  In- 
terior. 

SD-192 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  closed  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1988 
for  energy  and  water  development  pro- 
grams, focusing  on  the  Department  of 
Energy  national  laboratories. 

SD-116 
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APRIL  23 


9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Servloes,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Sul>com- 
mlttee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partment of  Education,  focusing  on 
compensatory  education  for  the  disad- 
vantaged, special  programs,  impact 
aid,  bilingual  education,  immigrant 
and  refugee  education,  education  for 
the  handicapped,  rehabilitation  serv- 
ices and  handicapped  research,  medal 
institutions  (includes  American  Print- 
ing House  for  the  Blind.  National 
Technical  Institute  for  the  Deaf,  and 
Oallaudet  College),  and  vocational  and 
adult  education. 

SD-192 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Science,  Technology,  and  Space  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  programs  of  the 
Earthquake    Hazards   Reduction   Act 
(P.L.  95-124). 

SR-253 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Military  Construction  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1988  for  mili- 
tary construction  programs,  focusing 
on  Army  and  Army  Reserve  Compo- 
nents. 

SD-124 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  energy 
and  water  development  programs,  fo- 
cusing on  Atomic  Energy  Defense  ac- 
tivities. 

SD-116 
Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agendes  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the 
U.S.  Coast  Guard,  Department  of 
Transportation. 

SI>-138 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  focusing  on 
the  Office  of  the  Secretary  and  the 
Office  of  the  SoUdtor. 

SD-192 
2:30  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agendes  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partment of  Education,  focusing  on 
student  financial  assistance,  guaran- 
teed student  loans,  higher  education, 
higher  education  fad^tlea  loans  and 
Insurance,  college  housing  loans, 
Howard  University,  education  research 
and  statistics,  and  libraries. 

SD-138 
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APRIL  34 

10:00  ajn. 
Appropriattons 

HDD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Banlc  Board, 
Nei^borhood  Reinvestment  Corpora- 
tlm.  and  the  National  Institute  of 
BulkUng  Sdraces. 

SD-124 

APRIL  27 

lOHWajn. 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timatea  for  fiscal  year  1988  for  energy 
and  water  development,  focusing  on 
certain  activities  of  the  Department  of 
Energy. 

SD-192 

APRIL  28 

10:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  securi- 
ty assistance  programs. 

S-126.  Capitol 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  focusing  on 
the  Bureau  of  Mines,  and  the  Office  of 
Surface  Miidng,  Reclamation  and  En- 
forcement. 

SD-192 

APRIL  29 
10:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Commerce,  Justice.  State,  the  Judiciary, 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partment of  Justice,  focusing  on  the 
Office  of  Attorney  General,  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service,  and 
the  Federal  Prison  System. 

S-146.  Capitol 

APRIL  30 

9:30  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  focusing  on 
territorial  governments. 

SD-124 
10:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Foreii^  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  defense 
security  assistance  programs. 

S-126.  Capitol 
Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the 
Urban  Mass  Transit  Administration  of 
the    Department    of    Transportation, 
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and    the    Washington    Metropolitan 
Transit  Authority. 

SD-138 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  focusing  on 
territorial  affairs. 
I  SD-192 

9:30  ia.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partments of  Labor,  Health  and 
Human  Services,  Education,  and  relat- 
ed agencies. 

SD-192 

9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partments of  Labor,  Health  and 
Human  Services,  Education,  and  relat- 
ed agencies. 

SD-138 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the 
Smithsonian     Institution,     Woodrow 
Wilson  International  Center  for  Schol- 
ars,   and    the    Holocaust    Memorial 
I  Council. 
I  SD-138 

MAY  6 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partments of  Labor,  Health  and 
Human  Services,  Education,  and  relat- 
ed agencies. 

SD-116 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Military  Construction  Sulx;ommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1988  for  mili- 
tary construction  programs,  focusing 
on  defense  agencies. 

SD-192 
Appropriations 

Commerce,  Justice,  State,  the  Judiciary, 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court,  and  for  the  De- 
partment of  Justice,  focusing  on  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  Drug 
Enforcement  Administration,  and  the 
U.S.  Marshals  Service. 

S-146,Capitol 
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2:30  p.m. 
Approijriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partments of  Labor,  Health  and 
Human  Services.  Education,  and  relat- 
ed agencies. 

SD-116 

j  MAY? 

9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  fossil 
energy,  and  clean  coal  technology  pro- 
grams. 

SD-192 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hdld  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partments of  Labor,  Health  and 
Hutian  Services,  Education,  and  relat- 
ed agencies. 

j  SD-116 

10:00  a.mi, 
Appropd-iations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
contmittee 
To  h^ld  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timlttes  for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the 
Federal  Aviation  Administration,  and 
the  General  Accounting  Office  (PAA 
operations). 

SD-138 
2:30  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Hmnan  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  h^ld  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
tlmittes  for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  E>e- 
partments  of  Labor.  Health  and 
Human  Services,  Education,  and  relat- 
ed Agencies. 

SD-116 

MAY  8 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  h^Id  hearings  on  proiKtsed  budget  es- 
timiites  for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partments of  Labor,  Health  and 
Human  Services.  Education,  and  relat- 
ed agencies. 

SD-192 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HXTD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Url>an  De- 
velopment, and  independent  agencies. 

SD-124 
Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
cocamittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  estimates 
for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  Federal 
Avlfitlon  Administration  of  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation,  and  the 
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General  Accounting  Office  (R,  E&D, 
F&E,  Airport  Grants). 

SD-138 
2:30  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partments of  Labor,  Health  and 
Himian  Services,  Education,  and  relat- 
ed agencies. 

SD-192 

MAY  12 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

py>reign  Ot>erations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  certain 
export  financing  programs. 

S-126,  Capitol 
Appropriations 

Commerce,  Justice,  State,  the  Judiciary, 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  pro|}osed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the 
Legal  Services  Corporation,  and  the 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Com- 
mission. 

S-146,  Capitol 

MAY  13 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Sut>committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  foreign 
assistance  programs. 

S-126,  Capitol 
Appropriations 

Commerce,  Justice,  State,  the  Judiciary, 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partments    of     Commerce,     Justice, 
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state,  the  Judiciary,  and  related  agen- 
cies. 

S-146,  Capitol 

Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  and  relat- 
ed agencies. 

SD-138 

MAY  14 

10:00  a.m. 
Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  estimates 
for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  and  related 
agencies. 

SD-138 

MAY  15 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment, and  independent  agencies. 

SD-124 

MAY  20 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Commerce,  Justice,  State,  the  Judiciary, 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  Ju- 
diciary Conference,  Commission  on 
the  Bicentennial  of  the  Constitution, 
U.S.  Sentencing  Commission,  and  the 
State  Justice  Institute. 

S-146.  Capitol 
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JUNE  23 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To   hold   hearings  to  review  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1988 
for  the  Department  of  State. 

5D-192 

CANCELLATIONS 

MARCH  20 
9:30  a.m. 
Armed  Services 
To  resume  hearings  on  the  national  se- 
curity strategy  of  the  United  States. 

SR-222 

MARCH  23 
9:30  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  to  review  the 
Department  of  the  Interior's  proposed 
5-year  Outer  Continental  Shelf  leasing 
plan. 

SD-366 

MARCH  24 
2:00  p.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Science,  Technology,  and  Space  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  year  1988 
for    the    National    Aeronautics    and 
Space  Administration's  space  station 
program. 

SR-253 
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The  Houae  met  at  11  ajn. 

Rev.  Cugene  J.  O'Brien.  S.J..  Ford- 
ham  Unlvenlty.  New  York,  NY,  of- 
fered the  f ollowtaig  prayer 

To  the  Ood  who  Is  Lord  and  Father 
of  US  all  who  gave  us  our  heads  and 
our  hearts,  our  hones  and  our  home- 
land, and  an  this  heart-fOllng.  heart- 
breaking world,  let  us  bow  our  heads 
and  pray: 

Father,  dear  our  heads  of  small  and 
aelflah  thoughts  so  that  we  may  savor 
Ycur  wisdom: 

Father,  cleanse  our  hearts  of  anx- 
ious, angry  feelings  so  that  they  may 
open  with  Your  generosity; 

Father,  protect  our  homes  from  our 
hurting,  heedless  ways  so  that  they  be 
our  haven  of  understanding  and  of 
love: 

Father,  bless  our  homeland,  with 
Your  peace  and  our  pride  so  that  it 
may  be  a  beacon  for  Your  weary 
wrarUtand 

Fatho',  stretch  our  heads  and  hearts 
and  our  acHnetimes  tired  arms  to  em- 
brace all  Your  world  and  all  its  people. 
Your  beloved  sons  and  daughters,  our 
fractious  toothers  and  sisters,  so  that 
we  strengthen  them  with  our  faith  in 
You.  and  lift  them  with  hope  in  them- 
sdves,  and  heal  them  with  this  weary 
world's  one  and  only  healing,  oxir 
love— and  Yours— today  and  all  our 
days.  Amen. 


other  prestigious  schools  as  Fairfield 
College  Prep  In  Fairfield.  CT,  Mount 
St.  Mary's  College  in  Emmitsburg, 
MD,  and  St.  Peter's  Prep  in  Jersey 
City.  NJ. 

But,  more  than  anything  else,  I  will 
always  value  the  19  V^  years  of  out- 
standing service  Father  O'Brien  pro- 
vided as  headmaster  of  Fordham  Prep 
in  the  Bronx.  His  Job  there  was  to  pre- 
pare his  students  for  college  and  the 
professional  challenges  that  awaited 
them.  He  did  his  Job  well  and  thou- 
sands of  parents  are  indebted  to  him 
for  the  profound  influence  he  has  had 
on  their  children's  lives— I  know,  I  am 
one  of  those  parents. 

My  own  son,  Mario,  Jr.,  attended 
Fordham  Prep  under  the  tutelage  of 
Father  O'Brien  and  he  is  the  better 
man  today  for  having  done  so.  Upon 
Mario's  graduation  from  Fordham 
Prep  he  attended  Columbia  Universi- 
ty, although  he  was  accepted  at  such 
other  prestigious  schools  as  Harvard 
and  Yale.  Today  he  is  a  fine  young  at- 
torney—a son  who  has  made  his  par- 
ents very  proud. 

I  want  to  publicly  thank  Father 
O'Biien  for  helping  prepare  him,  and 
so  many  other  young  people  for  such 
rewarding  lives,  and  for  being  a  close 
and  valued  family  friend. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  announces  to  the 
House  his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I,  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 


REV.  EUOENE  J.  O'BRIEN,  S.J. 

(Mr.  BIAGOI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  BIAGOL  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
personal  privilege  and  special  honor 
for  me  to  welcome  Father  Eugene  J. 
O'Brien  to  our  Nation's  Capital,  and  to 
thank  him  for  delivering  today's  open- 
ing prayer. 

Father  O'Brien  is  a  most  distin- 
guished and  respected  theologian,  edu- 
cator, and  administrator  from  my 
hometown  of  the  Bronx.  Presently,  he 
serves  as  assistant  to  the  president  of 
Fordham  University,  one  of  our  Na- 
tion's finest  institutions  of  higher 
learning.  However,  his  impressive  cre- 
dentials also  include  four  decades  of 
teaching  and  administration  at  such 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Hallcn.  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  a  Joint  res- 
olution of  the  following  title,  in  which 
the  concurrence  of  the  House  is  re- 
quested: 

S.J.  Res.  19.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
Iitarcb  20,  1987,  as  "National  Energy  Educa- 
tion Day." 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  Joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  81)  enti- 
tled "Joint  resolution  disapproving  the 
provision  of  additional  assistance  to 
the  Nicaragxian  democratic  resistance 
pursuant  to  title  II  of  the  Military 
Construction  Appropriations  Act  of 
1987*'  did  fail  to  pass  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
pursuant  to  Public  Laws  94-304  and 
99-7,  the  Chair  on  behalf  of  the  Vice 
President  appoints  Mr.  D'Amato,  Bifr. 
Hkihz.  Mr.  McClurx,  and  Mr.  Wallop, 
to  the  Commission  on  Security  and 
Cooperation  in  Europe. 

The  message  also  annoimced  that 
pursuant  to  sections  276(h>-276(k),  of 
title  22,  of  the  United  States  Code,  as 
amended,  the  Chair  on  behalf  of  the 
Vice  President,  appoints  Mr.  GRAiai  as 
vice  cliairman  of  the  Senate  delega- 
tion to  the  Mexico-United  States  In- 


terparliamentary   Oroup   during   the 
100th  Congress. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
pursuant  to  sections  42  and  43,  of  title 
20.  of  the  United  States  Code,  the 
Chair  on  behalf  of  the  Vice  President 
i^jpoints  Mr.  Gabh  as  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Regents  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution,  vice  Mrs.  KASSCBAmt,  re- 
signed. 


LEaiSLATTVE  PROGRAM 

(Mr.  MICHEL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.)  

Mr.  MICHEL  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
asked  to  proceed  for  this  1  minute  to 
inquire  of  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  the  program  for  the  balance  of 
this  week  and  next  weelc 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
dlstingui<hed  Republican  leader  yield? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pro- 
gram for  today  is  the  consideration  of 
the  funding  of  committees  resolution. 

The  program  for  next  week  will  in- 
clude the  House  meeting  at  noon  on 
Monday,  the  23d  of  March,  in  pro 
forma  session  and  on  Tuesday.  March 
24.  at  noon  to  consider  under  suspen- 
sion of  the  rules  H.R.  568  to  establish 
the  San  Pedro  Riparian  National  Con- 
servation Area  in  Arizona. 

On  Wednesday,  March  25,  and  the 
balance  of  the  week,  the  House  will 
consider,  subject  to  a  rule  being  grant- 
ed, the  first  conciirrent  resolution  on 
the  budget  for  fiscal  1988. 

Conference  reports  may  be  brought 
up,  of  covirse,  at  any  time,  and  a  fur- 
ther program  may  be  announced  later. 

Mr.  KQCHEL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington. 


IN  MI3MORIAM  TO  MRS.  JOHN 
McVAY 

(Mr.  MICHEL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.)        

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois is  recognized  for  1  minute. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DAICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
recent  cleath  of  Mrs.  John  McVay- 
known  aiffectionately  to  all  who  knew 
her  as  Ann— marked  the  passing  of 
one  of  most  able,  dedicated  and  well- 
liked  employees  of  the  House.  Mrs. 
McVay  l>egan  her  service  here  in  the 
House  with  the  late  Les  Arends  of  Illi- 
nois in  1969.  Later  she  transferred  to 
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the  Journal  Clerk's  Office  and  untU 
her  death  she  served  as  the  minority 
enrolling  clerk  of  the  House. 

Ann  was  always  willing  to  take  the 
time  to  help  others  in  the  office  when 
needed.  This  was  true  even  when  she 
had  her  own  troubles. 

She  was  a  very  talented  person  who 
was  proficient  in  many  areas.  Ann 
loved  to  garden  and  was  very  knowl- 
edgeable al>out  the  subject.  She  loved 
to  sew  and  make  outfits  for  herself 
and  others  and  was  also  excellent  at 
crafts  and  needlepoint. 

Ann  shared  these  gifts  with  others 
by  showing  them  how  to  make  things 
so  that  they  in  fact  felt  they  had  ac- 
complished something.  When  the  task 
was  over,  Ann  shared  in  that  person's 
happiness. 

Ann  McVay  was  one  of  those 
tuisung,  effective,  public  servants 
whose  dedication  and  patriotism  are  so 
important  to  this  institution  and  to  de- 
mocracy. 

She  was  a  good  friend  and  we  will  all 
miss  her. 
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She  was  a  very  dear  friend,  and  I  am 
sure  I  share  the  sentiments  of  all  the 
Members  of  this  House  and  the  staff, 
who  will  miss  her  greatly. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mrs. 
ScHROEDER).  We  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  for  his  very  moving  1 
minute. 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  MONDAY, 
MARCH  23,  1987 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Madam  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
House  adjourns  today,  it  adjourn  to 
meet  on  noon  on  Monday  next. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Wasiiington? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DISPENSING  WITH  CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY  BUSINESS  ON 
WEDNESDAY  NEXT 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Madam  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  business 
in  order  under  the  Calendar  Wednes- 
day rule  be  dispensed  with  on  Wednes- 
day next^^  

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 


APRIL  SHOWERS  WON'T  BRING 
MAY  FLOWERS 

(Mr.  PORTER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  Hotise  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.)   

Mr.  PORTER.  Madam  Speaker,  the 
adage  "April  showers  bring  May  flow- 
ers" will  have  to  be  revised  this  year. 
This  new  saying  will  be  "April  showers 
may  bring  disaster." 

The  advent  of  spring,  which  starts 
tomorrow.  Madam  Speaker,  means  in- 
creased precipitation  in  areas  across 
the  country  and  the  Great  Lakes,  al- 
ready at  record  high  levels,  are  threat- 
ening to  go  even  higher. 

It  is  not  Just  private  landowners  who 
are  threatened  by  the  high  water 
levels.  Public  water  plants,  public  rec- 
reational areas  and  public  roads  are  lo- 
cated on  the  Great  Lakes'  shoreline 
and  all  are  in  further  danger  of  sus- 
taining severe  water  damage. 

There  is  no  fast  or  easy  solution  to 
the  problem.  It  is  not  as  simple  as 
"pulling  the  plug"  and  diverting  the 
water  elsewhere.  We  also  cannot  man- 
date Canada  to  close  its  hydropower 
facilities  which  divert  up  to  4  billion 
extra  gallons  of  water  into  the  Great 
Lakes. 

It  is  going  to  take  a  cooperative 
effort.  Madam  Speaker,  among  all 
Great  Lake  States  and  Memliers  of 
this  body  to  address  the  problem.  I 
hope  we  can  work  together  as  a  group 
to  formulate  a  plan  that  will  be  benefi- 
cial to  all  Involved  and  I  will  have 
more  to  say  on  this  soon.  Madam 
Speaker. 


REMOVAL  OF  NAME  OF  MEMBER 
AS  COSPONSOR  OF  H.R.  1044 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Madam  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  name 
be  removed  as  a  cosponsor  of  H.R. 
1044.  

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


EInough  is  enough.  Madam  Speaker. 
It's  time  for  us  to  stand  up  to  General 
Zia. 

I  intend  to  ensure,  by  legislation, 
that  Paldstan  cannot  continue  build- 
ing a  nuclear  bomb  while  it  gets  Amer- 
ican assistance. 

There  should  be  no  waiver  of  the 
Gleim-Symington  requirements  and 
no  aid  to  Pakistan  imtil  it  complies 
with  nonprolif  eration  law. 

There  are  already  too  many  nuclear 
bombs  in  too  many  countries.  It's  time 
to  show  we're  serious  about  nuclear 
nonprolif  eration. 


PAKISTANI  NUCLEAR 
PROLIFERATION 

(Mr.  MARKEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.)    

Mr.  MARKEY.  Madam  Speaker,  the 
Pakistani  nuclear  scientist,  Mr.  Abdul 
Khan,  recently  said  that  Pakistan  has 
a  nuclear  bomb. 

We  have  a  law  that  says  we  will  not 
assist  a  nation  which  is  building  a  nu- 
clear bomb.  The  question  is.  Do  we 
mean  what  we  say? 

The  Pakistani  Government  claims 
that  its  nuclear  program  is  purely 
peaceful.  If  that's  true,  they  can  sign 
the  Non-Prolif  eration  Treaty  and  open 
their  reactors  to  international  inspec- 
tion. 

But  if  it's  not  true.  Congress  cannot 
stand  idly  by  while  General  Zia 
thiunbs  his  nose  at  American  law  and 
American  nonproliferation  policy. 

Last  month,  the  American  Ambassa- 
dor warned  the  Pakistanis  about  their 
nuclear  program,  and  urged  them  to 
sign  the  NPT. 

But  then  the  State  Department 
tiuned  aroiuid  and  urged  Congress  to 
exempt  Paldstan  from  the  Glerm-Sy- 
mington  nonproliferation  amendment. 


BALANCED  BUDGET 
AMENDMENT  INTRODUCTION 

(Mr.  WELDON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  WELE)ON.  Madam  Speaker,  less 
than  2  years  ago.  Congress  passed  the 
historic  Gramm-Rudman-Holllngs  law 
to  incrementally  achieve  a  balanced 
budget  by  1991.  Yet  already  this  year 
we're  hearing  Members  of  this  Ixxly 
call  for  increased  annual  spending 
limits  under  Gramm-Rudman. 

What  kind  of  message  does  this  send 
to  the  American  people?  I  ttiink  it  says 
that  despite  a  raging  $2  trillion  debt. 
Congress  still  laclLs  the  self -discipline 
to  get  the  deficit  under  control. 

As  a  mayor  of  a  city  and  as  chairman 
of  a  county  government,  I  was  re- 
quired to  balance  local  budgets  despite 
intense  public  pressures  to  increase 
spending.  It's  time  Congress  leams  to 
do  the  same. 

That's  why  I  am  introducing  the  bal- 
anced budget/tax  limitation  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution.  This  amend- 
ment will  imi}ose  fiscal  discipline  on 
Congress  and  the  executive  branch,  by 
mandating  two  simple  requirements: 

First,  it  would  require  Congress  to 
adopt  a  balanced  budget  for  each 
fiscal  year.  Only  a  three-fifths  majori- 
ty of  both  Houses  or  a  state  of  war 
could  waive  this  requirement. 

Second,  it  would  limit  tax  increases 
each  year  to  the  growth  in  national 
income,  imless  Congress  specifically 
votes  for  a  tax  increase. 

I  am  honored  to  be  able  to  introduce 
this  bill  which  our  esteemed  colleague. 
Barber  Conable,  introduced  when  he 
served  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

Madam  Speaker,  the  American 
people  want  deficit  reduction  and  a 
healthy  economy.  They  want  a  bal- 
anced budget.  Already,  32  States  have 
passed  legislation  calling  for  a  bal- 
anced Federal  budget.  Now  Congress 
should  do  its  part  to  get  serious 
budget  reduction  back  on  track.  The 
balanced  budget  amendment  will 
ensure  ttiat  this  happens,  and  I  lu-ge 
my  colleagues  to  support  this  long- 
overdue  legislation. 
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SDFPORT       NATIONAL       TISSUE 
AND    ORGAN    DONOR    AWARE- 


(llr.  DYMALLY  Mked  and  was 
(tren  pennlaloii  to  addren  the  House 
for  1  mtnute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
hlircmarki.) 

lir.  DTMALLY.  Madam  Speaker, 
Kevin  Lorano  Reld  is  a  2-year-old 
Uabk  diOd  who  has  been  hospltalixed 
In  PlttAurch'i  Children's  Hospital 
ttnoe  March  10.  1987.  He  is  sxiffering 
from  biliary  atresia  a  degenerative 
Uver  rtiwin  which  requires  a  liver 
transplant.  This  oondltian  causes  liver 
dlsfa sf.  Jaundice  and  cirrhosis  of  the 
Uver  In  children. 

BQlaiy  atresia,  is  a  disease  of  un- 
known causes  which  produces  inflam- 
mation  and  obatnietlon  of  bile  ducts. 
Kevin's  life  and  the  Uvea  of  his  family 
have  been  groasly  impaired  due  to  the 
emotianal  and  physical  strain  of  his 
coodttlon. 

llierefore.  with  my  two  distin- 
guished colleaguea.  Mr.  Nklsoh  of 
Florida  and  Mr.  Esrr  of  Mississippi.  I 
urge  our  colleagues  to  support  the  Na- 
tional Tissue  and  Organ  Donor  Aware- 


PROVmiNO  FOR  EXPENSES  OF 
mVEffnOATIONS  AND  STUDIES 
BY  STANDING  AND  SELECT 
COMMITTEES  IN  THE  1ST  SES- 
SION OF  THE  lOOTH  CONGRESS 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Madam  Speaker,  by 
direction  of  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration.  I  call  up  a  privileged 
resolution  (H.  Res.  108)  providing 
amounts  6x»n  the  contingent  fund  of 
the  House  for  the  expenses  of  investi- 
gatkms  and  studies  by  standing  and 
select  committees  of  the  House  in  the 
Ist  session  of  the  100th  Congress,  and 
:  for  Its  immediate  consideration. 


PUUJUIBRAST  niQDISIB 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  have  a  parliamen- 
tary inquiry.  Madam  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  wfll  state  it. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Madam  Speaker, 
why  were  the  1-mlnute  speeches  sud- 
denly cut  off  when  Members  were 
walttag  to  deliver  1-mlnutes  in  the 
House? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  wm  state  that  the  Speaker  had 
made  a  prior  agreement  with  the  mi- 
nority leadership  that  we  would  sus- 
pend 1-mlnutes  and  move  to  the  busi- 
ness of  the  House  because  of  many 
Members'  prior  arrangements,  and 
that  we  would  go  back  to  l-minutes 
after  the  business  of  the  day  had  been 
completed. 

That  was  a  prior  agreonent  between 
the  Speaker  and  the  minority  leader 
as  soon  as  House  Administration  was 
ready  to  proceed  with  the  business 
that  was  on  the  floor  today. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  have  a  further  par- 
liamentary inqtiiry,  Madam  Speaker. 
It  seems  to  me  that— I  am  glad  to 


know  that  there  was  an  arrangement 
made.  The  fact  is  that  the  Chair  did 
take  some  and  not  all;  it  seems  to  me 
that  Members  who  came  with  the  idea 
of  making  a  1-mlnute  at  this  point  are 
being  inconvenienced  when  somebody 
else  Just  decides  that  it  is  time  to  act. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  When 
the  Committee  on  House  Admlnlstra^ 
tion  sought  recognition,  we  then  rec- 
ognised them.  They  did  not  seek  rec- 
ognition before. 

In  the  interim,  let  me  assure  the 
gentleman  that  anyone  who  wants  to 
give  1-mlnutes  will  not  be  interrupted 
after  the  business  of  the  House  is 
dons,  and  that  many  who  wanted  to 
do  1-mlnutes  went  back  to  their  offices 
because  they  were  told  that  the  1-mln- 
utes  would  be  suspended,  and  that  Is 
why  there  were  so  few.  So  we  will  pro- 
ceed as  soon  as  we  are  ready  to. 

Bfr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  report  the  resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Rn.  108 
Reaolved,  That  there  shall  be  paid  out  of 
the  contingent  fund  of  the  House  in  accord- 
ance with  this  primary  expense  resolution 
not  more  than  the  amount  specified  in  sec- 
tion i  for  investicatlons  and  studies  by  each 
committee  named  in  such  section,  including 
expenses— 

(1)  in  the  case  of  a  committee  named  In 
section  3,  for  procurement  of  consultant 
servioes  under  section  202(i)  of  the  Legisla- 
tive Reorganization  Act  of  1946;  and 

(2)  in  the  case  of  a  committee  named  in 
sectivi  4,  for  provision  of  assistance  for 
members  of  professional  staff  in  obtaining 
specialized  training  under  section  202(J)  of 
such  Act. 

Sma.  2.  The  committees  and  amounts  re- 
ferred to  in  the  first  section  are:  Select 
Committee  on  Aging,  $1,541,002;  Committee 
on  Asrlculture,  $1,624,233;  Committee  on 
Armed  Services.  $1,994,779;  Committee  on 
Banking,  finance  and  Urban  Affairs, 
$3,241,480;  Select  Committee  on  Children, 
Touth,  and  Families,  $737,986;  Committee 
on  tlK  District  of  Columbia.  $361,000;  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor,  $3,282,893; 
C<»nailttee  on  Energy  and  Commerce, 
$4,801,752;  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs, 
$2,811,950;  Committee  on  Oovemment  Op- 
erations, $3,044,936;  Committee  on  House 
Admkiistration,  $1,066,500;  Committee  on 
House  Administration— House  Information 
Systems,  $7,960,000;  Select  Committee  on 
Hunger,  $616,217;  Permanent  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Intelligence,  $58,000;  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  $1,658,920; 
Committee  on  the  Judldury,  $2,398,260; 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisher- 
ies, $1,954,560;  Select  Committee  on  Narcot- 
ics Abuse  and  Control,  $750,000;  Committee 
on  Psst  Office  and  Civil  Service.  $1,518,600; 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Transpor- 
tatloa,  $2,179,686;  Committee  on  Rules, 
$591,000;  Committee  on  Science,  Space,  and 
Technology,  $3,268,625;  Committee  on 
Small  Business,  $1,080,500;  Committee  on 
Standards  of  Official  Conduct,  $400,000; 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs,  $691,102; 
and  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 
$3,188,000. 

Sta.  3.  (a)  Of  the  amounts  provided  for  in 
section  2,  each  committee  named  In  subsec- 
tion (b)  may  use  not  more  than  the  amount 


«>eclfied  in  such  subaection  for  consultant 
services  under  paragraph  (1)  of  the  first  sec- 
tion. 

(b)  The  committees  and  amounts  referred 
to  In  subsection  (a)  are:  Select  Committee 
on  AglniL  $5,000;  Cmnmlttee  on  Armed 
Services,  |40,000;  Select  Ctumnlttee  on  ChU- 
dren.  Toiith,  and  FamilleB,  $5,000;  Commit- 
tee on  the  District  of  Columbia,  $15,500; 
Committer  on  Education  and  Labor, 
$80,035;  Committee  on  Energy  and  Com- 
merce, $34,000;  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration, t7S,000:  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration-House Information  Systems, 
$400,000;  Permanent  Select  Committee  on 
Intelligent,  $5,000;  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs,  $7,500;  Conunlttee  on 
the  Judiciary,  $100,000:  Select  Committee 
on  Narcotics  Abuse  and  Control.  $25,000; 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civfl  Service, 
$100,000;  Committee  on  Science,  Space,  and 
Technology,  $10,000;  Committee  on  Small 
Business,  $20,000;  Committee  on  Standards 
of  Official  Conduct.  $300,000;  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs.  $29,000:  and  Committee 
on  Ways  asid  Means,  $12,000. 

Sbc.  4.  (s)  Of  the  amounts  provided  for  in 
section  2,  each  committee  named  in  subsec- 
tion (b)  may  use  not  more  than  the  amount 
specified  In  such  subsection  for  specialized 
training  under  paragraph  (2)  of  the  first 
section. 

(b)  The  committees  and  amounts  referred 
to  in  subsection  (a)  are:  Select  Committee 
on  Aging,  $1,000;  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  $7,000;  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia.  $2,500;  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor,  $10,000;  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations,  $1,000;  Committee  on 
House  Actninistration.  $12,000;  Committee 
on  House  Administration— House  Informa- 
tion Systems,  $180,000;  Committee  on  Inte- 
rior and  Qisular  Affairs,  $2,000;  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  $2,000;  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries,  $5,200;  Com- 
mittee on  Rules,  $3,000;  Committee  on  Sci- 
ence, Spaoe,  and  Technology,  $11,600;  Com- 
mittee on  Small  Business,  $600;  Committee 
on  Standards  of  Official  Conduct,  $3,000; 
and  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs,  $2,500. 

Sac.  5.  IThe  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration 

(1)  shall,  through  House  Information  Sys- 
tems, develop,  operate,  maintain,  and  im- 
prove computer  and  information  services  for 
the  House,  including  direct  computer  and 
information  systems  support  for  Members, 
committees,  administrative  offices,  and 
other  governmental  entitles,  and  shall  con- 
duct necessary  investigations  and  studies  of 
such  services; 

(2)  is  authorized  to  receive  reimbursement 
for  services  under  paragraph  (1)  and  to 
expend  amounts  so  reimbursed  in  accord- 
ance with  policies  of  the  committee;  and 

(3)  Is  authorized  to  provide  for  profession- 
al development  programs,  office  and  person- 
nel management  consultation  services,  and 
periodic  publication  of  hand  books,  guides, 
bulletins,  and  other  items  necessary  for  the 
House. 

Sec.  6.  Payments  under  this  resolution 
shall  be  aiade  on  vouchers  authorized  by 
the  committee  involved,  signed  by  the  chair- 
man of  such  committee,  and  approved  by 
the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 

Sac.  7.  Amounts  shall  be  available  under 
this  resolution  for  Investigations  and  studies 
carried  out  during  the  period  beginning  at 
noon  on  Jianuary  3,  1987,  and  ending  Imme- 
diately before  noon  on  January  3, 1988. 

Sac.  8.  Amounts  made  available  imder  this 
resolution  shall  be  expended  In  accordance 


with  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Hotise  Administration. 

Sic.  9.  The  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration shall  have  authority  to  make  adjust- 
ments in  amounts  under  section  2,  if  neces- 
sary to  comply  with  an  order  of  the  Presi- 
dent Issued  under  section  252(a)  of  the  Bal- 
anced Budget  and  Emergency  Deficit  Con- 
trol Act  of  1985  or  to  conform  to  any  reduc- 
tion in  appropriations  for  the  purposes  of 
section  2. 

Mr.  GAYDOS  (during  the  reading). 
Madam  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  resolution  be  considered 
as  read  and  printed  in  the  Recoro. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

comnTTKE  AMonniEirT  m  thk  naturx  or  a 

SUBSTITUTE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  wUl  report  the  committee 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute:  Strike  out  all  after  the  resolving 
clause  and  insert: 

Resolved,  That  there  shall  be  paid  out  of 
the  contingent  fund  of  the  House  in  accord- 
ance with  this  primary  expense  resolution 
not  more  than  the  amount  specified  In  sec- 
tion 2  for  investigations  and  studies  by  each 
committee  named  in  such  section,  including 
expenses— 

(1)  in  the  case  of  a  committee  named  in 
section  3,  for  procurement  of  consultant 
services  under  section  202(i)  of  the  Legisla- 
tive Reorganization  Act  of  1946;  and 

(2)  in  the  case  of  a  committee  named  in 
section  4,  for  provision  of  assistance  for 
members  of  professional  staff  in  obtaining 
specialized  training  under  section  202(J)  of 
such  Act. 

Sec.  2.  The  committees  and  amounts  re- 
ferred to  in  the  first  section  are:  Select 
Committee  on  Aging,  $1,361,144;  Committee 
on  Agriculture,  $1,549,145:  Committee  on 
Armed  Services.  $1,609,250;  Committee  on 
Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs, 
$2,976,788;  Select  Committee  on  Children, 
Youth,  and  Families,  $674,812;  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbisi,  $291,326:  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor,  $3,125,887; 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce, 
$4,577,717;  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs, 
$2,655,583;  Committee  on  Government  0{>- 
erations,  $2,653,359;  Committee  on  House 
Administration,  $1,062,359;  Committee  on 
House  Administration— House  Information 
Systems,  $7,378,998;  Select  Committee  on 
Hunger,  $577,446;  Permanent  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Intelligence,  $58,000:  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  $1,630,203; 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  $1,877,727; 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisher- 
ies, $1,927,270;  Select  Committee  on  Narcot- 
ics Abuse  and  Control,  $620,482;  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service.  $1,451,977; 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Transpor- 
tation, $2,090,184;  Committee  on  Rules, 
$569,740;  Committee  on  Science.  Space,  and 
Technology,  $2,163,977;  Committee  on 
Small  Business,  $907,655;  Committee  on 
Standards  of  Official  Conduct,  $400,000; 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs,  $548,321; 
and  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 
$3,168,083. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Of  the  amounts  provided  for  in 
section  2,  each  committee  named  In  subsec- 
tion (b)  may  use  not  more  than  the  amount 


specified  in  such  subsection  for  consultant 
services  under  paragraph  (1)  of  the  first  sec- 
tion. 

(b)  The  committees  and  amounts  referred 
to  in  subsection  (a)  are:  Select  Committee 
on  Aging,  $5,000;  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  $40,000:  Select  Committee  on  Chil- 
dren, Youth,  and  Families,  $5,000;  Commit- 
tee on  the  District  of  Columbia,  $15,500; 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
$80,035:  Committee  on  Energy  and  Com- 
merce, $25,000:  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration, $75,000;  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration-House Information  Systems, 
$400,000;  Permanent  Select  Committee  on 
Intelligence,  $5,000:  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs.  $7,500;  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  $100,000;  Select  Committee 
on  Narcotics  Abuse  and  Control,  $25,000: 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service, 
$100,000  Committee  on  Science.  Space,  and 
Technology,  $10,000;  Committee  on  Small 
Business.  $20,000;  Conmiittee  on  Standards 
of  Official  Conduct,  $300,000;  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs,  $29,000;  and  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means,  $12,000. 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Of  the  amounts  provided  for  tn 
section  2,  each  conunlttee  named  in  subsec- 
tion (b)  may  use  not  more  than  the  amount 
specified  in  such  subsection  for  specialized 
training  under  paragraph  (2)  of  the  first 
section. 

(b>  The  committees  and  amounts  referred 
to  in  subsection  (a)  are:  Committw  on 
Armed  Services,  $7,000;  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia,  $2,500;  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor,  $10,000;  Committee 
on  Government  Operations,  $1,000,  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration,  $12,000;  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration— House  In- 
formation Systems,  $180,000;  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  $2,000;  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary,  $2,000:  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries,  $5,200; 
Committee  on  Rules,  $3,000;  Committee  on 
Science,  Space,  and  Technology,  $11,600: 
Conunlttee  on  Small  Business,  $600;  Com 
mittee  on  Standards  of  Official  Conduct 
$3,000;  and  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs, 
$2,500. 

Sec.  5.  The  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration— 

( 1 )  shall,  through  House  Information  Sys- 
tems, develop,  operate,  maintain,  and  im- 
prove computer  and  information  services  for 
the  House,  including  direct  computer  and 
Information  systems  support  for  Members, 
committees,  administrative  offices,  and 
other  governmental  entities,  and  shall  con- 
duct necessary  investigations  and  studies  of 
such  services: 

(2)  is  authorized  to  receive  reimbursement 
for  services  under  paragraph  (1)  and  to 
expend  amounts  so  reimbursed  in  accord- 
ance with  policies  of  the  committee:  and 

(3)  is  authorized  to  provide  for  profession- 
al development  programs,  office  and  person- 
nel management  consultation  services,  and 
periodic  publication  of  handbooks,  guides, 
bulletins,  and  other  items  necessary  for  the 
House. 

Sec.  6.  Payments  under  this  resolution 
shall  be  made  on  vouchers  authorized  by 
the  committee  involved,  signed  by  the  chair- 
man of  such  committee,  and  approved  by 
the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 

Sec.  7.  Amounts  shaU  be  available  under 
this  resolution  for  investigations  and  studies 
carried  out  during  the  period  beginning  at 
noon  on  January  3,  1987.  and  ending  imme- 
diately before  noon  on  January  3. 1988. 

Sec.  8.  Amounts  made  available  under  this 
resolution  shaU  be  expended  in  accordance 
with  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration. 


Sec.  9.  The  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration shall  have  authority  to  make  adjust- 
ments in  amounts  under  section  2,  if  neces- 
sary to  comply  with  an  order  of  the  Presi- 
dent issued  under  section  2S2(a)  of  the  Bal- 
anced Budget  and  Emergency  IDeficit  Con- 
trol Act  of  1985  or  to  conform  to  any  reduc- 
tion in  appropriations  for  the  purposes  of 
section  2. 

Mr.  GAYDOS  (during  the  reading). 
Madam  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  committee  amendment 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  be  consid- 
ered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Gatdos]  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Madam  Speaker,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  my  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Gekas]. 

RESTORING  OlCOIfX  AVKXAOIMG  POK  rAKMBKS 

Mr.  GEKAS.  Madam  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylva- 
nia [Mr.  Gatdos]  for  yielding. 

Madam  Speaker,  this  has  to  do  with 
reform  of  tax  reform.  This  Congress  of 
ours  is  going  to  have  to  grapple  with 
the  issue  of  trying  to  put  right  some  of 
the  wrongs  that  were  embedded  into 
the  tax  reform  that  is  now  the  law  of 
the  land. 

n  1120 

Income  averaging  was  wiped  out  by 
tax  reform  and  this  hit  our  farmers 
right  in  the  solar  plexus. 

I  am  today  introducing  a  bill  to  re- 
store income  averaging  for  farmers 
who  have  suffered  a  natural  disaster 
in  the  preceding  taxable  year.  In  those 
narrow  circumstances  where  a  tornado 
or  some  natural  disaster  wipes  out  an 
entire  crop  and  therefore  the  income 
of  a  farmer,  we  ought  to  give  that  indi- 
vidual the  right  to  income  average,  to 
balance  off  that  tremendous  loss 
against  other  earning  years.  I  ask  that 
the  Members  of  the  House  cosponsor 
this  legislation  as  quickly  as  possible. 

Madam  Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Madam  Speaker,  I 
yield  the  customary  30  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Baoham],  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Ac- 
coimts,  for  purposes  of  debate  only, 
pending  which  I  yield  myself  such 
time  as  I  may  consume,  with  the  un- 
derstanding that  any  additional  time  I 
may  yield  will  be  subject  to  the  specif- 
ic limitation,  for  debate  purposes  only. 

Madam  Speaker,  before  I  explain 
the  committee  amendment,  I  wish  to 
thank  all  of  the  members  of  the  Ac- 
counts Subcommittee  for  their  hard 
work  In  considering  each  budget  re- 
quest from  the  respective  committees. 
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Attcndanee  «t  each  of  the  aeeslons  was 

The  product  which  I  present  to  the 
Houn  haa  the  aunxut  of  a  united  sub- 
oominlttee.  It  ia  not  perfect,  but  it 
doea  reflect  the  beat  poaaible  acree- 
mmt  that  could  be  crafted  In  the 
mirit  of  reaaonahle  compromise. 

In  partleular.  I  wish  to  thank  the  ml- 
nort^  membeta  of  the  ■uhnommlttee. 
Boa  lUawit.  Bnx  Thomas,  and  Pat 
RoKKXB  for  their  thoughtful  hard 
WMk.  Bill  TBomas  must  clearly  be 
sbagLed  out  for  his  perfect  attendance 
and  diaoeminc  analysea.  His  contribu- 
tion to  the  work  of  the  subcommittee 
was  ezeeptionaL  Additionally,  I  am 
grateful  to  Bnx  FksmsL  for  partlcl- 
patinc  ex  officio  In  the  subcommittees' 
budflet  review  process.  He  played  a  sig- 
nificant role  In  constructing  this 
acreement  In  my  Judgment,  the  ml- 
nattty  members  made  constructive  and 
■fgnlflcant  contributions  to  the  poll- 
ciea  which  guided  our  deliberations. 

On  the  majority  side.  Al  Swut, 
BfAKT  Ross  Oakul,  Tout  Coklho,  Bill 
Clat,  Sam  Objubisoii.  and  I^oh  Pa- 
nxxA  are  to  be  commended  for  their 
consistaitly  effective  hard  work 
during  the  suboraunlttee's  dellbera- 
ticnia. 

If  nothing  else,  this  year  represents 
a  victory  for  the  congressional  decl- 
sionmaktng  process.  The  3-hour  sub- 
committee markup  session  must  stand 
out  as  a  model  to  others.  It  demon- 
strated that  Members  with  different 
views  can  reach  a  sound  rational  con- 
sensus if  attempted  with  consider- 
ation, cooperation,  and  good  faith. 

Additionally,  I  wish  to  thank  all  the 
chairmen  and  ranking  minority  mem- 
bers from  the  respective  committees 
and  their  staffs.  Their  cooperation 
with  the  Accounts  Subcommittee  en- 
abled us  to  evaluate  all  the  budgetary 
requests  in  a  thorough  and  timely 
manner. 

The  committee  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  is  the  product  of 
the  deliberations  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Accounts  over  each  committee's 
budgetary  request.  The  subcommit- 
tee's proposed  amendment  was  subse- 
quently adopted  unanimously  without 
change  by  the  fuU  committee  on 
House  Administration.  It  represents  a 
truly  bipartisan  agreement.  The 
amendment  provides  a  total  authoriza- 
tion of  $47,907,433  for  investigations 
and  studies  by  all  the  standing  and 
select  committees  of  the  House  includ- 
ing HIS.  with  the  exception  of  the 
Committees  on  Appropriations  and 
the  Budget,  for  1987.  This  total 
amount  represents  an  8.93-percent  in- 
crease over  the  total  1986  authoriza- 
ti<m  of  $43,978,584.  The  actual  dollar 
increase  over  1986  is  $3,928,849.  The 
sum  total  of  all  the  budget  requests 
for  1987  was  $52,809,981,  representing 
a  20J^percent  increase  over  the  1986 
authorization.  The  amendment's  pro- 
posed authorization  for  1987  cuts  the 


total  budget  requests  by  $4,902,548. 
Furthermore,  the  proposed  1987  au- 
thorisation is  $105,772  less  than  the 
total  amount  of  $48,013,205  authorized 
for  1985. 

Compared  to  1980.  the  proposed 
1987  authorization  represents  only  an 
8.87-percent  increase.  In  1980,  the  sum 
total  authorization  of  all  the  commit- 
tee expense  resolutions  was 
$44,005,969.  I'hus.  7  years  later,  the 
proposed  total  authorization  is  only 
$3,901,464  greater  than  in  1980. 
Viewed  from  another  important  van- 
tage point,  over  the  7-year  period  of 
1981  through  1987.  when  the  Accoimts 
Subcommittee  was  chaired  by  either 
Fbahk  Ahitdhzio  or  myself,  the  aver- 
age annual  growth  rate  is  1.27  percent 
if  the  pending  amendment  is  ap- 
proved. 

Additionally,  for  1984.  the  year  prior 
to  my  chairmanship  of  the  subcommit- 
tee, the  total  actvial  authorization  was 
$45,815,766.  The  proposed  authoriza- 
tion contained  in  the  pending  amend- 
ment is  only  $2,091,667  larger  than  the 
1984  level  for  a  4.57-percent  increase. 
For  the  period  of  1985  through  1987, 
during  which  I  have  chaired  the  sub- 
committee, the  average  annual  growth 
rate  is  1.52  percent.  Thus,  using  the 
vantage  points  of  1980  and  1984.  these 
dollar  increases  and  average  annual 
growth  rates  do  not  appear  to  be  ex- 
cessive or  unreasonable. 

In  making  its  determinations,  the 
subcommittee  did  not  use  any  set 
mathematical  formula.  Instead,  it 
evaluated  each  budget  proposal  on  its 
own  merits.  Proposed  spending  levels 
in  each  of  the  respective  budget  cate- 
gories and  anticipated  work  loads  were 
examined  very  carefully.  Increased 
funding  was  based  on  such  factors  as 
the  pay  comparability  increase,  merit 
raises,  increased  travel  plans  and  the 
need  for  additional  personnel.  It 
shoukl  be  noted  that  due  to  the  effect 
of  sequestration  in  1986.  there  was  no 
pay  comparability  salary  adjustment 
for  Federal  employees,  including  legis- 
lative branch  employees,  and.  addi- 
tionally, very  few  committee  employ- 
ees received  any  merit  salary  increases 
in  1986.  Furthermore,  due  to  seques- 
tration, committees'  travel  activities 
were  dramatically  restricted.  Many 
committees,  also,  had  to  cut  personnel. 
This  situation  significantly  affected 
the  ability  of  many  committees  to  dis- 
charge their  legitimate  oversight  and 
legislative  responsibilities. 

The  final  product,  embodied  in  this 
amendment,  attempts  to  direct  most 
of  the  large  dollar  increases  to  major 
legislative  standing  committees  which 
had  justified  substantial  anticipated 
work  loads  for  1987  to  the  subcommit- 
tee, such  as  Ways  and  Means,  Energy 
and  Commerce,  Armed  Services,  Bank- 
ing, Foreign  Affairs,  the  Judiciary,  and 
Interior.  Some  small  committees,  such 
as  Veterans'  Affairs  and  House  Admin- 
istration were.  also,  awarded  signifi- 
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cant  and  justifiable  large  percentage 
increases.  On  the  other  hand,  a  judg- 
ment was  made  to  treat  four  select 
committees  tmlformly  by  providing 
them  with  only  a  3-percent  increase 
for  pay  comparability  salary  adjust- 
ments aad  inflation.  A  decision  was 
also  made  not  to  increase  the  author- 
ized fundb  for  HIS  above  its  1986  level 
until  the  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration had  the  opportunity  to  make 
a  detailed  review  of  the  activities, 
fvmctlon^  and  direction  of  HIS. 

Most  Importantly,  since  for  the 
fiscal  yelu-  beginning  on  October  1, 
1987,  the  appropriations  level  has  not 
been  established,  and  since  the  possi- 
bility of  sequestration  does  exist,  the 
amendment  provides  authority  for  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration 
to  make  adjustments  in  the  authorized 
amounts  if  necessary  to  comply  with 
an  order  of  the  President  issued  under 
section  2$2(a)  of  the  Balanced  Budget 
and  Emergency  Deficit  Control  Act  of 
1985,  or  to  conform  to  any  reduction 
in  the  applicable  appropriations.  Simi- 
lar authority  was  granted  to  this  com- 
mittee through  the  1986  omnibus  pri- 
mary expense  resolution. 

On  the  subject  of  discrimination 
based  on  gender  in  the  determination 
of  compensation  for  committee  em- 
ployees, I  wish  to  indicate  that  the 
provisions  of  clause  9  of  House  rule  43 
govern  such  determinations.  Enforce- 
ment of  this  clause  is  within  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Committee  on  Stand- 
ards of  Official  Conduct.  However,  as 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Ac- 
counts, I  have  encouraged  the  commit- 
tee chairmen  and  the  ranking  minori- 
ty members  to  review  their  compensa- 
tion practices  on  a  continuing  basis  to 
assure  compliance  with  clause  9  of 
House  rule  43.  This  encouragement 
was  made  on  the  record  during  the 
hearings  on  the  individual  primary  ex- 
pense resolutions  and  in  the  annual 
budget  review  meetings  between  the 
staff  of  the  Accoimts  Subcommittee 
and  the  staff  directors  of  the  respec- 
tive comlnittees.  During  the  past  3 
years  improvements  have  been  made. 
More  and  more  women  are  occupying 
key  policy  making  positions  at  the  sub- 
committee and  full  committee  levels, 
for  example,  women  hold  the  positions 
of  staff  director  of  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  and  chief  counsel 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  On 
the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion, the  minority  staff  director  is  a 
woman  and  three  of  the  six  subcom- 
mittees have  a  woman  as  top  staff 
person.  On  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means,  three  of  the  six  subcom- 
mittees have  women  as  staff  directors. 
These  are  but  a  few  of  many  examples 
indicating  substantial  progress. 

Finally^  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote 
in  favor  of  the  committee  amendment 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  and  the 
resolution- 


Madam  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Bfr.  BADHAM.  Madam  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Madam  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of 
House  Resolution  108,  the  committee 
funding  resolution  for  calendar  year 
1987. 
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First  of  all,  I  would  like  to  thank  aD 
of  the  members  of  the  Accounts  Sub- 
committee, and  particularly  the  chair- 
man, the  gentleman  from  Pennsylva- 
nia [Mr.  Gatdos],  for  all  of  his  dedica- 
tion and  giddance  during  this  process 
which  was  somewhat  different  this 
year.  It  was,  indeed,  again  not  an  easy 
process  at  all. 

Each  committee  budget  request  de- 
serves careful  consideration.  Each 
committee  budget  request  has  special 
needs,  and  it  is  our  job  to  ensure  that 
the  proper  needs  are  met  with  appro- 
priate funding  amounts. 

However,  it  is  also  our  job  to  deter- 
mine what  fat  and  what  lean  is  in 
these  budget  requests  and  to  separate 
them  into  different  categories,  of 
course. 

The  total  amount  requested  from  all 
committees,  including  standing  com- 
mittees, select  committees,  and  House 
Information  Systems  was  $52,809,981, 
which  was  20  percent  over  the  amount 
that  was  authorized  in  1986. 

We  managed  to  cut  these  budget  re- 
quests by  almost  $5  million,  $4,902,548, 
to  be  exact,  and  bring  the  total 
amount  authorized  for  1987  down  to 
$47,907,433,  or  an  8.93-percent  increase 
over  1986  total  authorization. 

We  all  remember  that  last  year,  the 
year  of  Gramm-Rudman-Hollings  cuts, 
for  committee  budgets,  that  meant  a 
9.1-percent  reduction  across  the  board 
last  year.  For  that  event  made  this 
year  even  more  difficult  because  each 
committee  came  to  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Accounts,  and  reported  to  us 
that  each  committee,  in  its  own  right, 
had  suffered  greatly  under  the  last 
year's  cut  of  9.1  percent,  and  each 
claimed  to  need  special  attention  this 
year. 

We  on  the  Subcommittee  on  Ac- 
coiuits  knew  this  to  be  true  from  our 
own  experiences  on  this  and  the  other 
committees  upon  which  we  serve. 

Committee  travel  in  the  United 
States  was  down;  numbers  of  hearings 
were  reduced;  employees  were  fiu*- 
loughed  in  some  cases,  so  we  were  par- 
ticularly sensitive  to  the  greater  needs 
of  all  the  committees  as  they  tried  to 
make  up  for  lost  time  of  last  year  with 
the  cut. 

However,  we  want  Gramm/Rudman 
to  stand  as  a  model,  not  as  some  legis- 
lative aberration  that  occurred  in  1 
year  and  then  would  be  ignored  and 
put  on  the  shelf  forevermore.  That  is 
why  we  worked  hard  to  cut  those  re- 


quests and  bring  budgets  down  to  a 
reasonable  level  while,  at  the  same 
time,  allowing  room  for  the  commit- 
tees to  do  the  Jobs  for  which  they  are 
assigned. 

We  feel  that  we  have  done  that  with 
this  package,  so  I  am  pleased  to  be 
able  to  support  this  resolution,  as  I 
have  not  always  supported  these  reso- 
lutions in  the  past. 

We  feel  that  the  modest  Increase  is 
the  best  we  could  do,  given  the  circiun- 
stances  and  the  particular  needs 
throughout  the  committee  system  for 
the  upcoming  year.  We  on  the  minori- 
ty side  are  particularly  grateful  to  the 
chairman,  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Gatdos],  for  the  matter 
in  which  he  conducted  the  hearing 
schedule. 

It  was  different  this  year  from  previ- 
ous years  in  that,  rather  than  handle 
two  or  three  committees  in  1  day  and 
then  decide  their  fate  at  the  end  of 
the  day,  we  decided  it  would  be  fitting, 
indeed  proper,  to  handle  all  the  com- 
mittee's testimony  and  then  go  over 
them  in  the  relationship  that  each 
committee  had  to  the  whole  amount 
that  we  thought  was  available. 

We  felt  included  on  the  minority 
side;  we  felt  to  be  a  part  of  the  nuts 
and  bolts  that  make  up  this  budget 
process.  I  think  the  process  worked 
smoothly.  I  think  the  process  under 
the  tremendous  constraints,  we  felt, 
worked  well. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
House  Resolution  108,  the  committee 
funding  resolution  for  1987. 

Mr.  CAYDOS.  Madam  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  include  in 
the  Record  at  this  point,  the  remarks 
of  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration.  Mr.  Amnmzio, 
who  is  unable  to  be  with  us  today. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mrs. 
ScHHOEDER).  Is  there  objection  to  the 
request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Madam  Speaker,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion, I  am  delighted  at  the  manner  in  which 
ttie  gentleman  from  Pennsytvania  [Mr. 
Gaydos]  and  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Badham]  and  the  other  members  of  the 
subcommittee,  from  both  sides  of  tfie  aisle, 
approached  ttie  committee  funding  measure 
this  year. 

Last  year,  every  committee  of  ttw  House 
was  subject  to  the  crippling  effect  of  seques- 
tration. Sonoe  cut  or  furloughed  personnel; 
most  elimirMted  fiek)  fiearings,  witrwss  fees, 
and  publicatior^.  All  committees  cut  costs- 
some  rrvxe,  and  some  less.  We  all  paid  tf>e 
penalty  to  help  this  debtor  Nation  begin  tfie 
long  climb  out  of  tt>e  huge  deficit  hole. 

As  happens  every  year.  tf>ere  are  Members 
wtx)  oppose  ttiese  fundirtg  resolutions.  The 
committees  of  the  House  will  be  subject  to  the 
first  of  many  blows  ttie  floor  will  strike  as  we 
struggle  to  deal  with  the  trillkxi  plus  dollar 
debt  that  hangs  over  us  all.  But,  bear  in  mind 


that  the  committaes  of  the  House  are  the 
heart  and  soul  of  the  Congress. 

It  is  through  the  committee  system  that  the 
American  people  have  a  strong  and  dvect 
voice  on  legislative  matters.  If  we  cut  too 
deep,  we  reduce  our  ability  to  respond  to  the 
people.  This  year,  we  come  to  the  floor  with  a 
resolution  ttiat  is  reasortabte  anA  economicai, 
and  tfuit  will  serve  the  American  people. 

We  who  serve  on  the  House  Administralion 
Committee  have  the  responsUity  of  carefully 
scrutinizing  each  expenditure,  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  and  his  subcommittee 
have  dor>e  ttiaL 

I  urge  your  support  and  vote  for  House  Res- 
olution 106. 

Mr.  GATDOS.  Madam  Speaker,  I 
Shield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Pahetta],  a  member  of 
the  committee,  for  purposes  of  debate 
only. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Madam  Speaker, 
first  of  all,  I  want  to  commend  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  and  the 
ranking  member  and  all  of  the  mem- 
bers for  the  cooperation  that  they 
showed  in  putting  this  resolution  to- 
gether. 

I  want  briefly  to  address  the  budget 
issues  that  are  raised  with  regard  to 
this  funding  resolution. 

First  of  aU,  I  think  Members  ought 
to  know  that  the  increase  here,  the  av- 
erage increase,  is  about  8.9  percent  for 
each  of  the  committees.  Last  year, 
however,  as  a  result  of  sequestration, 
all  committees  were  cut  10  [>ercent.  So 
in  effect  we  are  not  even  getting  back 
to  the  same  level  of  funding  remaining 
after  sequestration  last  year. 

In  addition  to  that,  the  funding  here 
is  less  than  what  was  funded  for  the 
committees  in  1985.  In  1985,  the  fund- 
ing was  $48  million;  for  this  year,  we 
are  talking  about  $47.9  million.  So  we 
have  not  even  reached  the  level  of 
funding  that  was  provided  for  the 
committees  in  1985. 

In  addition  to  that,  for  those  who 
ask  the  question:  "Does  this  meet  the 
budget  resolution  baseline,"  the 
answer  to  that  is,  "Yes,"  because  the 
appropriation  that  we  are  using  here 
was,  in  fact,  adopted  last  year.  The  ap- 
propriation  under  the  legislative 
branch  appropriations  bill  met  the 
302(b)  spending  levels  provided  in  the 
budget  resolution. 

So  the  proposal  that  we  bring  here, 
within  is  the  budget  resolution  levels. 
Furthermore,  we  have  cut  almost  $5 
million  from  the  levels  requested  by 
the  various  committees,  and  in  addi- 
tion to  that,  we  have  included  lan- 
guage that  would  make  the  commit- 
tees again  subject  to  sequestration  if, 
in  fact,  we  reach  that  point  later  this 
year. 

So  this  resolution  does  a  very  ade- 
quate job  in  not  only  trying  to  provide 
sufficient  funding  to  the  committees, 
but  in  meeting  our  budget  needs  as 
well. 
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Wot  that  reucm,  I  urge  the  member- 
■hip  to  luqwort  this  resolution. 

Mr.  BAnwAM.  M«d«Lm  Speaker.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Mlmieaota  [lir.  namaLl,  the  vice 
cfaainnan  of  the  committee. 

Ifr.  FRXNZBL.  Madam  Speaker,  I 
rtoe  In  support  of  the  matter  before 
the  House.  It  is  not  my  normal  style  to 
support  an  8.9-percent  increase  in 
fp«»M«"g  for  anything.  It  is  also  not 
my  normal  practice  to  support  this 
particular  resolution. 

However,  for  reasons  which  I  will  de- 
scribe a  little  more  fully  as  we  move 
along.  I  believe  this  year  the  commit- 
tee funding  resolution  is  one  that  Is 
worthy  of  the  support  of  the  Members 
of  this  House. 

First.  I  want  to  give  a  little  redun- 
dant praise  to  the  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Accounts,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
OatoosI.  and  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Amnniziol.  who  chairs 
the  fun  committee,  for  opening  up  the 
process  so  that  we  could  Jointly  do  a 
better  Job  this  year. 

This  year  was  really  the  best.  This  is 
a  subcommittee  which  normally  works 
very  welL  It  is  not  a  very  partisan  sub- 
committee. It  has  requests  that  over- 
whelm it.  It  tries  to  do  the  best  it  can 
for  each  of  the  petitioners  at  its  bar. 

This  year.  I  think  we  had.  however, 
the  best  meetings  of  this  subcommit- 
tee, where  we  tried  very  hard  to  take 
into  account  the  differences  in  the  re- 
quests, the  differences  in  the  commit- 
tee loads. 

Again.  I  congratulate  the  chairman 
for  his  leadership  in  this  regard. 

I  want  to  also  restate,  as  one  of  the 
reasons  why  I  am  supporting  this 
amendment,  the  remaiics  of  the  gen- 
tleman tnmi  California  [Mr.  Pahetta], 
who  indicated  that  this  resolution  is. 
Indeed,  a  small  amount  less  than  the 
amounts  that  we  expended  in  1985. 
Therefore,  it  takes  us  back  more  than 
2  years.  Remember,  we  are  talking 
about  liM7  dollars,  and  so,  in  fact,  we 
have  had  a  good  deal  less  than  a  cur- 
roit  service  budget  for  the  committee. 

Now,  reverting  to  my  normal  cur- 
mudgecmly  style.  I  woxild  say  that 
there  is  no  committee  of  this  House 
that  could  not  operate  with  less. 
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Were  I  king,  I  would  see  that  they 
did  operate  with  less.  Nevertheless,  I 
think  we  have  made  the  best  of  what 
is  before  us,  and  I  am  particularly 
pleased  with  the  allocation  between 
the  committees,  where  the  subcommit- 
tee worked  very  hard,  particularly 
with  some  thorny  problems  that  relate 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
and  some  equally  thorny  problems  re- 
lating to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs,  where  we  were  able  at  the  last 
minute  to  convert  some  resources  to 
that  committee  in  recognition  of  the 
particular  burdens  they  were  bearing. 


I  also  want  to  Invite  the  attention  of 
the  House  to  the  fact  that  this 
$47,900,000  figure  represents  only  a 
fraction  of  what  we  spend  on  our  com- 
mittees. We  should  remember  that 
eactt  of  the  standing  committees  has  a 
statutory  staff  as  well,  so  instead  of 
this  being  $47  million,  the  total  cost 
for  all  of  our  committees  is  going  to  be 
above  $90  million.  Each  standing  com- 
mittee has  a  statutory  staff  of  30 
people,  which  normally  averages  out 
to  be  about  a  million  and  a  half  dollars 
in  each  payroll  for  each  committee. 

So  when  the  Members  look  through 
the  list  that  has  been  provided  to 
th^n  and  see  that  the  Energy  and 
Commerce  Committee  is  the  grand 
champion  spender  with  $4.6  million, 
they  should  remember  that  it  also  has 
another  $1.6  million,  so  it  Is  actually 
spending  in  excess  of  $6  million. 

However,  they  should  not  accuse  it 
of  being  the  champion  spender  be- 
cauae  not  included  in  this  resolution  is 
the  amount  of  money  required  to  fund 
the  Budget  Committee  and  the  Appro- 
priations Committee,  both  of  which 
have  a  direct  draw  on  the  contingency 
fimd.  Actually  the  largest  creditor  is 
the  Appropriations  Committee,  with 
over  $8  million  of  expenditures,  par- 
ticularly due  to  the  fact  that  it  has 
what  is  called  associate  staff,  that  Is, 
staff  members  allocable  to  the  com- 
mittee members  themselves  and  not 
serving  the  whole  committee.  That  is 
one  of  the  problems  we  face. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mrs. 
ScaaoEDER).  The  time  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Frenzel] 
has  expired. 

Mr.  BADHAM.  Madam  Speaker,  I 
yield  1  additional  minute  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Frenzel]. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Madam  Speaker,  an- 
other problem  we  have  is  the  section 
5(d)  rule  which  provides  that  vice 
chairmen  of  committees  and  chairmen 
be  allocated  certain  staff  slots.  This 
has  been  a  very  hard  one  for  the  com- 
mittee to  work  with.  The  proliferation 
of  subcommittees  has  expanded  that 
particular  rule  to  a  point  where  it  is 
almost  an  intolerable  burden  for  us  to 
bear.  I  have  often  recommended  that 
thatt  rule  be  changed.  Until  it  is,  we 
are  fighting  an  element  which  is 
almost  beyond  our  control. 

To  summarize.  Madam  Speaker,  the 
committee  has  done  as  good  a  job  as 
could  be  done.  I  wish  it  were  more 
money,  but  in  recognition  of  a  particu- 
larly distinguished  Job,  I  am  going  to 
vote  for  the  resolution  and  I  urge  all 
Members  to  do  so. 

Mr.  GATDOS.  Madam  Speaker.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consimie  to 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Fascell]. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Madam  Speaker.  I 
rise  in  support  of  House  Resolution 
108,  the  committee  funding  resolution 
for  1987. 


At  th^  outset  I.  too.  would  like  to 
comm«trtd  and  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Ponnsylvania  [Mr.  Oatdos]  and 
the  ranking  member,  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  FbxhzeiJ  and 
the  members  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
AccountlB.  The  task  before  them  is  a 
difficult  one  and  entails  long,  arduous 
hours  of  deliberations.  That  task  is 
made  even  more  difficult  by  the  over- 
riding desire  to  reduce  budget  deficits, 
yet  at  Qie  same  time  to  provide  ade- 
quate funds  for  the  committees  of  the 
House  to  discharge  the  responsibilities 
mandated  to  them  effectively  and 
wisely. 

Madan  Speaker,  the  area  of  foreign 
affairs  has  not  always  been  a  popular 
one.  However,  the  work  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs  is  as  impor- 
tant to  the  national  interests  as  is  the 
work  of  any  department  or  agency  of 
the  executive  branch.  As  I  stated  tn 
my  Justification  before  the  Subcom- 
mittee On  Accoimts,  while  we  are  not 
charged  with  funding  the  Armed 
Forces,  we  are  responsible  for  the 
funding  of  and  oversight  over  the  de- 
partments and  agencies  of  the  Govern- 
ment whose  major  responsibilities  are 
to  formulate  and  execute  those  poli- 
cies and  programs  that  insure  that  war 
does  not  occiu*.  This  is  a  fact  that  is 
too  often  overlooked. 

In  addition,  several  developments  in 
the  international  arena  have  combined 
to  increase  the  responsibility  and 
worldoad  of  our  committee.  In  particu- 
lar, the  issues  of  arms  control,  interna- 
tional terrorism,  the  war  on  illegal 
drugs,  and  recently,  the  international 
impact  of  the  dreaded  acquired  defi- 
ciency syndrome  have  moved  center 
stage  and  are  of  primary  concern  to 
the  American  people. 

I  am  grateful  to  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration  for  its  efforts  to 
restore  the  funds  cut  in  1986.  Those 
cuts  resulted  in  a  sharp  curtailment  of 
committee  operations  last  year,  par- 
ticularly during  the  first  fiscal  period 
when  It  was  necessary  to  suspend, 
among  other  things,  domestic  travel 
and  witness  expense,  to  cancel  com- 
puter equipment,  and  to  furlough  all 
employees  1  day  each  month  for  5 
months.  However.  I  believe  we  were 
still  able  to  achieve  a  record  of  accom- 
plishments for  which  we  can  be  proud. 

Oiu"  budget  for  1987  was  developed 
very  carefully  and  realistically  in 
terms  of  supporting  the  committee's 
projected  legislative  and  oversight  ac- 
tivities and  need  for  computer  equip- 
ment, and  was  prepared  in  concert 
with  the  subcommittees  and  the  mi- 
nority. In  this  connection.  I  would  like 
to  take  this  opportimity  to  thank  my 
colleagne  from  Michigan,  the  ranking 
minority  member,  Mr.  Broohfield,  for 
his  inv^uable  input,  cooperation,  and 
support  during  the  budget  process. 

In  closing.  I  urge  the  Members  of 
the  House  to  support  House  Resolu- 


tion 108.  as  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Madam  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  to  the  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  committee. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Madam  Speak- 
er. I  rise  in  support  of  the  statement 
of  the  distingidshed  chairman  of  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  in  support 
of  House  Resolution  108. 

I  would  like  to  express  my  apprecia- 
tion for  the  great  work  done  by  the 
House  Administration  Subcommittee 
on  Accounts,  chaired  by  Mr.  Gatdos 
the  ranking  minority  member.  Mr. 
Badham,  for  their  imderstanding  and 
support  for  the  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee budget  request. 

EskCh  year,  the  members  of  the 
House  Administration  Committee 
have  a  very  difficult  task  in  consider- 
ing and  reviewing  the  budget  requests 
of  their  colleagues,  and  I  think  they 
have  done  an  excellent  job  of  weighing 
the  requests  against  the  tight  budget- 
ary constraints. 

I  would  particiilarly  like  to  commend 
Chairman  Fascell  for  his  outstanding 
support  and  cooperation  for  the  mi- 
nority's needs  of  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee.  The  chairman  has  con- 
ciured  with  the  minority  on  the 
budget  request  which  we  presented  to 
him,  and  he  has  been  extremely  fair  in 
the  allocation  of  resources  to  the  com- 
mittee Republicans. 

This  year  will  Ije  a  very  busy  year 
for  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee, 
having  before  it  a  number  of  2-year 
authorization  bills,  arms  control 
issues,  and  legislative  cleanup  after 
the  Iran-Contra  investigation  is  com- 
pleted. I  think  that  the  chairman's 
budget  request  for  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  meets  our  needs  to  success- 
fully fulfiU  the  committee's  obliga- 
tions and  responsibilities. 

Chairman  Fascell  and  I  stand  to- 
gether on  our  committee  budget  and 
we  ask  our  colleagues  to  support  our 
request. 

Mr.  BADHAM.  Madam  Speaker,  I 
yield  4  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Sen- 
senbrenner]. 

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  Madam 
Speaker,  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  res- 
olution. 

Last  year  I  believe  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration  and  the 
House  as  a  whole  did  a  good  job  in  re- 
sponding to  the  Gramm-Rudman  dic- 


tates in  tightening  up  committee  fund- 
ing procedures.  I  am  afraid  that  the 
loosening  of  the  purse  strings  this 
year  has  been  a  little  too  large,  witness 
some  of  the  activities  which  tiave  al- 
ready gone  on  in  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

On  February  13.  1086.  the  then  staff 
director  of  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. Gamer  J.  Cline.  issued  a 
memorandum  to  sulx»mmittee  coun- 
sel informing  them,  among  other 
things,  that  in  order  to  meet  the 
Gramm-Rudman  reduction,  "effective 
immediately  no  domestic  travel  will  be 
approved  for  Members  or  staff,  and  no 
approval  will  be  granted  for  reim- 
bursement of  witnesses'  expenses.  All 
witnesses  are  to  be  advised  in  advance 
that  they  must  pay  their  own  travel 
and  other  expenses." 

Madam  Speaker,  the  full  text  of  the 
subcommittee  staff  memoranduim  is  as 
follows: 

COUflTTZE  oil  THK  JUSICIAHT, 

WmhingUm,  DC,  February  13,  1986. 
To:  Subcommittee  Counsel. 
Prom:  Cramer  J.  Cllne,  Staff  Director. 

The  Judlcl&ry  Committee's  appropriation 
for  1086  has  been  cut  as  a  result  of  the 
Gramm-Rudman  amendment  and  our  Com- 
mittee activities  will  have  to  be  modified  ac- 
cordingly. 

The  first  segment  of  our  appropriation- 
covering  the  period  from  January  3  to  Octo- 
ber 1,  1986— represents  a  10.07%  cut  over 
last  year's  funding. 

In  order  to  meet  this  reduction,  effective 
immediately  no  domestic  travel  will  be  ap- 
proved for  Members  or  staff,  and  no  approv- 
al will  be  granted  for  reimbursement  of  wit- 
nesses' expenses.  All  witnesses  are  to  be  ad- 
vised In  advance  that  they  must  pay  their 
own  travel  and  other  expenses. 

Some  cuts  may  be  required  In  other  cate- 
gories of  the  budget  In  order  for  the  Com- 
mittee to  stay  within  the  new  spending  re- 
striction. 

I  urge  the  cooperation  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee staffs  In  the  effort  to  carry  out  the  worli 
of  the  Committee  this  Session  within  the 
budget  limitations  placed  on  us. 

Apparently,  Madam  Speaker,  this 
memorandum  has  not  been  counter- 
manded, but  the  Subcommittee  on 
Civil  and  Constitutional  Rights 
headed  by  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Edwards], 
has  already  started  on  a  spending 
spree  for  witness  expenses. 

At  hearings  that  were  held  last 
month  on  alleged  FBI  break-ins  relat- 
ing to  movements  opposed  to  the  ad- 
ministration's Central  American 
policy,  over  $2,000  in  witness  expenses 
was  sent   to   four  selected   witnesses 


who  came  to  testify  before  the  sub- 
conunittee.  One  of  those  witnesses. 
Mr.  Frank  Varelll.  told  the  subcommit- 
tee that  the  organizations  that  were 
being  investigated  were  being  investi- 
gated for  political  purposes.  However, 
on  cross-examination  he  admitted  that 
just  last  year  he  had  been  trying  to 
peddle  information  to  the  John  Birch 
Society  that  subversive  elements  were 
infiltrating  the  FBI  and  were  affecting 
their  activities.  So  much  for  Mr.  Varel- 
ll's  credibility. 
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Yet  he  was  paid  $410  to  come  to 
Washington  to  put  on  this  spectacle. 
Furthermore,  he  brought  along  his  at- 
torney, Douglas  Larson,  who  was  paid 
$497.75  to  promote  the  lawsuit  that  he 
had  filed  against  the  U.S.  Government 
on  Mr.  Varelll's  behalf. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  original 
edict  of  the  staff  director  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Judiciary  was  in  the  taxpay- 
ers' best  interests  and  in  the  best  in- 
terests of  preventing  the  taxpayers 
funds  from  being  used  to  promote 
media  events.  That  has  not  been  the 
case  and  that  is  one  of  the  reasons 
why  I  believe  that  the  committee  allo- 
cation, at  least  insofar  as  the  Judiciary 
Committee,  is  a  little  bit  too  high. 

Furthermore,  another  one  of  the  se- 
lected witnesses  who  got  their  travel 
expenses  paid  was  a  Rev.  Donovan 
Cook  from  Seattle.  WA.  The  Reverend 
Cook  had  been  able  to  scrape  together 
the  money  to  make  frequent  trips  to 
El  Salvador  since  1983,  but  nonethe- 
less was  not  able,  apparently,  to  pay 
for  his  own  way  here. 

I  think  that  this  is  an  example  of 
what  happens  when  there  is  too  much 
of  an  allocation  for  committee  ex- 
penses. We  will  be  seeing  expenses 
paid  to  witnesses  for  media  events  to 
promote  a  certain  philosophy  and 
those  expenses  wiU  be  paid  only  for  se- 
lected witnesses  that  might  comport 
with  the  committee  chairman's  view- 
point. 

I  believe  that  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration  ought  to  get 
this  resolution  back  to  redo  it  so  that 
we  can  continue  running  the  commit- 
tees on  a  tight  ship  rather  than  wast- 
ing the  taxpayers'  money  as  I  have 
just  described. 

Madam  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  in- 
clude the  report  of  travel  authorized 
by  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  for 
this  hearing. 
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Mr.  OATDOS.  ICadun  Speaker.  I 
yield  3  mbiuteB  to  the  gentleman  from 
CaUfomia  ClCr.  Edwa>ob]. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  CaUfomia.  I 
thank  tbe  gentleman  for  yielding  me 
this  time. 

m«hm»i  ^leaker,  I  think  the  House 
AdmlnMrmtlai  Ccunmlttee  did  a  very 
good  Job. 

iMmAmm  Speaker,  the  gentleman 
from  YnacxuaiD.  IMi.  SmaaifBHPntBE] 
■poke  about  some  witnesses  that  came 
to  hearings  of  the  subc<»nmlttee  that  I 
cbalr;  ooe  from  Seattle,  one  from  San 
Ftandaoo  and  two  from  Dallas.  The 
real  problem  Is  that  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  really  does  not  like 
oversii^t,  eq>eclally  of  the  FBI. 

He  expressed  concern  that  we  spent 
about  $2,000  to  hold  2  days  of  hearings 
on  what  seems  to  be  a  pattern  of  po- 
Iltkaidly  motivated  break-ins  across  the 
country,  including  charges  that  FBI 
agents  themselves  carried  out  imau- 
thorlaed  break-ins.  This  was  not  the 
first  time  (me  of  the  witnesses  men- 
tioned by  the  gentleman,  Mr.  Varelli.  a 
fCHiner  FBI  Informant,  was  flown  to 
Washington  at  taxpayers'  expense.  In 
1963,  the  FBI  paid  to  fly  him  to  Wash- 
ington; he  qMke  at  an  FBI  conference 
and  gave  tips  on  how  to  infiltrate  or- 
ganisati<ms  which  he  now  says  were 
peaceful  groups.  How  much  did  that 
coat? 

We  learned  at  our  hearing  that  the 
FBI  paid  this  individual  with  taxpay- 
ers' money  to  compile  a  terrorist  pho- 
tograph album,  which  he  did,  includ- 
ing entries  on  nuns  and  Senators  and 
Members  of  this  House  of  Representa- 
tives. Now,  how  much  did  that  cost. 
Madam  Speaker? 

Our  hearings  lasted  2  days.  We  had 
14  witnesses,  9  of  whom  came  from  out 
of  town.  We  reimbursed  four  of  them 
for  travel  expenses.  We  had  an  obliga- 
tion to  pursue  these  issues,  and  I  think 
that  despite  what  the  gentleman  says, 
the  taxpayers'  money  was  very  well 
qient. 

Mr.  BADHAM.  Madam  Speaker.  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  DAsmncETER]. 

Mr.  DANNEICEYER.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding  me  this  time. 

Madam  E^oeaker,  I  rise  in  opposition 
to  the  resolution  and  since  the  rules 
do  not  permit  any  debate  in  connec- 
tion with  a  motion  to  recommit,  which 
I  Intend  to  offer  at  the  appropriate 
time,  I  will  address  my  comments  to 
that  motion  to  recommit. 

Over  the  years,  this  annual  exercise 
in  authorteing  and  appropriating 
money  for  investigative  staff  has 
evolved  in  a  certain  way.  It  has 
evolved  in  a  way  so  as  to  protect  the 
tender  tentacles  of  the  innards  of  this 
institution.  By  that  I  mean  4  or  5 
years  ago  we  used  to  see  the  resolution 
for  each  committee  on  the  floor  stand- 
ing alone.  Then  we  could  examine 
whether  or  not  the  amoimit  that  would 


be  appropriated  was  fair  and  vote  up 
or  down. 

Would  you  believe  the  unbelievable? 
We  actually  beat  a  few  a  few  years 
ago.  Then  the  powers  that  be  went 
back  to  the  drawing  board  and  they 
sal(i  "Well,  now,  we  cannot  tolerate 
this;  we  will  bring  it  to  the  floor  imder 
a  procedure  where  they  will  not  have 
to  stand  singly.  We  will  put  them  all  in 
one  lump;"  which  is  what  we  have 
today. 

They  also  have  structured  the  rule 
in  another  interesting  way  so  as  to 
protect  the  tender  innards  of  this  in- 
stitution; they  have  brought  it  under  a 
procedure  whereby  nobody  can  offer 
an  amendment.  Now,  is  that  not  inter- 
esting? Some  of  us  believe  that  we  are 
in  sn  era  that  is  considering  the  $200 
billion-plus  Federal  deficit;  that  we 
should  be  authorizing  no  more  than 
what  was  spent  last  year.  I  happen  to 
be  of  that  opinion.  But  the  way  this 
matter  Is  structured,  no  one  can  offer 
an  amendment. 

We  still  have  a  few  rights  in  the  mi- 
nority around  this  place.  The  majority 
has  not  yet  denied  us  the  ability  to 
offer  a  motion  to  recommit,  and  that 
is  what  I  intend  to  offer. 

My  motion  to  recommit  will  not 
freeze;  it  will  actually  permit  an  in- 
crease of  expenditure  of  6.7  percent 
over  what  was  spent  in  calendar  year 
1986.  I  think  that  is  most  reasonable. 
That  Is  actually  more  than  we  author- 
ized for  the  Federal  workers  in  terms 
of  their  COLA.  3  percent,  and  Social 
Security  recipients  of  1.3  and  I  believe 
that  if  this  resolution  is  approved  in 
the  manner  that  is  l>efore  us.  Mem- 
bers, we  should  be  aware  that  spend- 
ing could  rise  in  calendar  year  1987  by 
16.3  percent  over  what  was  spent  in 
1986. 

Tlie  authorization  level  is  an  in- 
crease of  8.9,  but  if  we  approve  it,  the 
spending  could  actually  go  up  by  16.3 
and  I  believe  that  is  unreasonable. 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Madam  Speaker.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Rostenkowski]. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding  me  this  time. 

Madam  Speaker,  I  rise  In  strong  sup- 
port of  the  House  committee  funding 
authorization.  House  Resolution  108. 
This  resolution  strikes  the  proper  bal- 
ance between  the  legitimate  funding 
needs  of  the  committees  and  the  over- 
aU  need  for  fiscal  restraint. 

I  am,  of  course,  most  familiar  with 
those  portions  of  the  resolution  which 
affect  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  Because  Ways  and  Means  liad 
always  been  frugal  In  the  expenditures 
of  public  funds,  we  have  maintained  a 
major  committee  operation  on  a  rela- 
tively low  aggregate  budget.  We  on  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  are 
proud  of  this  record  and,  I  would  point 
out,  our  budget  requests  have  always 
been  made  on  a  bipartisan  basis.  The 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means'  re- 


quests to  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministnition  reflected  our  Judgment 
for  the  Tnintmiitn  amount  necessary 
for  Ways  and  Means  to  be  responsive 
to  the  broad-ranging  issues  within  our 
diverse  Jurisdiction. 

The  Ways  and  Means  Committee's 
1987  budget,  like  the  resolution  itself, 
must  be  compared  to  the  1985  budget 
in  order  to  provide  a  proper  perspec- 
tive on  the  growth  of  the  budget.  The 
Ways  and  Means  Committee's  1987 
budget  will  represent  an  increase  of  4 
percent  on  an  annual  basis  in  compari- 
son to  1985.  On  an  overall  basis,  this 
resolution  now  before  us  provides  less 
fimds  than  were  provided  in  1985. 

Madam  Speaker,  last  year's  funding 
resolution  inflicted  severe  limitations 
on  all  of  the  committees  in  the  House. 
The  resolution  before  us  today  pro- 
vides the  fimds  that  are  necessary  to 
enable  us  to  properly  run  the  commit- 
tees of  the  House  and  fulfill  our  legis- 
lative obligations  in  the  100th  Con- 
gress. 

Madam  Speaker,  I  certainly  endorse 
what  my  good  friends  on  the  House 
Administration  Committee  have  done, 
particularly  Mr.  Oatdos.  the  subcom- 
mittee chairman.  I  realize  that  this  is 
not  an  easy  task.  In  order  for  us  to 
continue  to  f  miction  and  properly  rep^ 
resent  the  legislative  branch  of  Gov- 
ernment costs  money.  I  Just  hope  that 
the  adoption  of  this  resolution  and  the 
vote  by  which  it  will  pass  is  a  tribute 
to  the  members  of  that  committee. 
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Mr.  BADHAM.  Madam  Speaker.  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Walker]. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Madam  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  me 
this  time. 

Madam  Speaker,  when  it  comes  to 
being  generous  to  ourselves,  that  gen- 
erosity knows  no  bounds.  Yesterday 
we  spent  $890  million  in  pork  barrel. 
That  means  that  44  States  wiU  not 
even  get  as  much  as  they  got  in  1988 
for  highways  because  we  took  care  of 
ourselves  first. 

Today  we  have  a  committee  funding 
resolution  before  us  and  here  because 
all  of  the  money  goes  to  ourselves, 
guess  what,  we  are  going  to  increase 
the  spending.  We  are  going  to  increase 
it  by  $4  million. 

Now,  what  does  $4  million  mean?  We 
talk  about  millions  of  dollars  aroimd 
here  like  it  is  water  going  over  Niagara 
Falls. 

Now,  $4  million  is  the  equal  of  about 
1,300  American  working  families 
paying  every  dime  in  taxes  Just  to 
fimd  our  increased  spending.  Think 
about  that,  1,300  working  families  are 
going  to  pay  every  dime  of  taxes  this 
year  JUBt  to  fund  the  increased  spend- 
ing on  our  committees  in  this  body, 
and  what  are  they  going  to  buy?  We 
have  already  got  staff  tripping  over 


staff  in  a  lot  of  these  committees.  We 
have  got  so  much  staff  that  we  have 
run  out  of  rooms  on  Capitol  Hill  to 
house  them,  so  we  have  had  to  go  off 
Capitol  HIU  and  find  buUdlngs  off 
Capitol  Hill  to  put  the  staff  in  and  we 
are  asldng  the  American  people  to  go 
even  further  and  for  1.300  families  to 
do  nothing  but  pay  taxes  so  that  we 
can  have  all  this  increase. 

I  suggest  that  is  wrong.  I  suggest  we 
at  least  should  have  been  given  the  op- 
portunity to  offer  amendments  on  this 
floor  to  try  to  cut  back  on  some  of 
that  increase. 

I  think  it  is  an  appalling  episode 
when  you  cannot  even  look  at  this  biU 
and  suggest  that  there  are  places  to  l}e 
cut  and  that  the  House  ought  to  vote 
on  amendments.  It  tells  you  some- 
thing about  Just  how  closed  we  have 
come  around  here  when  1.300  Ameri- 
can working  families  are  going  to  pay 
every  dime  in  taxes  to  increase  our 
fimding,  and  yet  we  cannot  even  say. 
"Enough  is  enough."  These  are  times 
that  demand  frugality.  This  is  not  a 
frugal  resolution  in  my  opinion.  It 
should  be  defeated  and  reworked. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  attain  for 
yielding  this  time. 

BCr.  GATDOS.  Madam  Speaker.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Din- 
gell]. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Madam  Speaker,  I 
rise  in  support  of  House  Resolution 
108,  the  committee  funding  resolution. 
In  particular,  I  want  to  applaud  the 
fine  work  of  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration.  its  distinguished 
chairman,  Mr.  Amnrnzio,  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Accounts,  and  its  distin- 
guished chairman.  Mr.  Gatdos. 

They  have  wrestled  diligently  with  a 
challenging  and  difficult  task.  The 
result  has  been  reasonable  and  fair  to 
all  concerned.  I  commend  them  for 
their  work,  and  thank  them  for  their 
cooperation. 

Mr.  BADHAM.  Madam  Speaker.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado  [Mr.  Hetley]. 

Mr.  HEFLEY.  Madam  Speaker.  I 
rise  In  opposition  to  this  resolution. 

I,  too.  had  prepared  an  amendment 
for  this  and  being  a  freshman,  I  did 
not  realize  that  you  cannot  get  there 
from  here  because  of  the  rules  that 
are  put  on  it.  but  I  do  oppose  this  reso- 
lution. 

We  are  spending  money  we  simply 
do  not  have.  It  had  to  stop  somewhere. 
If  it  does  not  stop  under  our  own  roof 
in  our  own  budget,  where  can  it  stop? 
How  can  we  expect  anylxxiy  else  to 
pull  in  their  belts  if  we  are  not  willing 
to. 

I  cannot  believe  what  I  have  heard 
here  this  morning.  I  cannot  believe 
that  we  talk  about  a  budget  of  $47  mil- 
lion for  the  investigative  functions  of 
our  committee  and  we  talk  about  it  as 
if  it  is  a  lean  and  mean  kind  of  budget, 
that  we  are  really  tucking  it  in  and  we 


act  like  we  were  really  put  upon  last 
year  because  we  did  not  have  all  the 
money  we  thought  we  should  have 
had.  We  talk  about  a  budget  that  is 
over  twice  the  rate  of  inflation,  a 
budget  increase  that  Is  over  twice  the 
rate  of  Inflation  as  if  we  are  really 
being  fiscally  conservative.  This  is  an 
increase  I  do  not  think  we  can  afford 
at  a  time  when  the  Budget  Committee 
is  about  to  recommend  that  we  renege 
on  our  promise  to  eliminate  the 
budget  deficit  by  1991.  This  is  some- 
thing we  cannot  afford  when  the  Gov- 
ernment is  borrowing  over  10  cents  of 
every  dollar  it  spends.  This  is  some- 
thing we  cannot  afford  at  a  time  when 
we  are  going  to  he  forced  to  ask  our 
constituents  to  tighten  their  belts  to 
pay  for  our  fiscal  irresponsibility. 

How  can  we  ask  the  agencies  to  con- 
serve the  way  we  are  asking  them  to 
conserve  when  we  spend  almost  9  per- 
cent over  what  we  had  last  year? 

I  know  that  the  committee  consid- 
ered very  carefully  the  priorities  and  I 
commend  them  for  that.  I  would  not 
presume  to  tell  them  what  the  prior- 
ities ought  to  be,  but  what  I  would  like 
to  see  is  a  freeze. 

Madam  Speaker,  if  there  is  a  motion 
to  recommit,  I  would  support  that;  if 
not,  I  would  hope  we  would  defeat  the 
resolution. 

Mr.  BADHAM.  Madam  Speaker,  I 
yield  4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
CaUfomia  [Mr.  Thomas],  a  member  of 
the  committee. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  California.  Madam 
Speaker.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding  me  this  time. 

I  would  like  to  compliment  the  sub- 
committee chairman  and  the  ranking 
member  and  all  members  of  the  sub- 
committee. This  is  always  a  very  diffi- 
cult committee.  It  is  extremely  diffi- 
cult when  we  try  to  make  decisions  in 
today's  context. 

In  listening  to  my  various  colleagues 
in  terms  of  their  concerns  about  the 
committee  funding  budget  that  we 
have  put  together  this  year,  let  me 
give  you  a  couple  ideas  alx>ut  decisions 
that  were  in  front  of  us  as  we  were 
making  our  decisions. 

The  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  said 
that  the  Judiciary  Committee  was  a 
UtUe  bit  too  high.  I  agreed  with  him.  I 
thought  it  should  have  been  cut.  Over 
half  a  million  dollars  was  cut  out  of 
the  Judiciary  budget.  It  was  a  little  bit 
too  high,  but  as  you  go  through  and 
say  that  one  committee  was  maybe  a 
little  bit  too  low.  I  happen  to  think 
the  Interior  Committee  was  a  commit- 
tee that  was  a  little  bit  too  low;  an- 
other one  was  a  little  bit  too  high  smd 
another  one  was  a  little  bit  too  low. 
What  you  have  to  do  is  ask  yourselves 
in  toto,  is  it  reasonable?  Is  it  appropri- 
ate? I  think  the  answer  is  "yes." 

The  gentleman  from  California  indi- 
cated that  what  he  wanted  to  do 
shortly  was  to  provide  a  motion  to  re- 
commit and  he  complained  here  in  the 


well  about  the  fact  that  he  was  not 
able  to  vote  on  each  and  every  com- 
mittee. 

I  have  examined  his  motion  to  re- 
commit and  what  he  asks  us  to  do  is 
look  at  the  committees  in  toto.  He 
does  not  provide  specific  structuring  of 
committees  in  his  motion  to  recommit. 
He  takes  the  same  approach  that  the 
committee  is  offering  the  body  today. 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Madam  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  California.  I  do  not 
have  very  much  time,  may  I  say  to  the 
gentleman. 

The  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
indicat'^s  that  his  conscience  will  not 
let  us  deal  with  this.  I  think  if  the  gen- 
tleman wiU  examine  the  Budget  Com- 
mittees of  10  years  ago,  we  have  done 
a  remarkable  job  of  trying  to  hold  the 
line. 

Have  we  held  the  line?  No. 

Have  we  done  a  pretty  good  job  of 
holding  the  line?  The  answer  is  "yes." 

If  you  will  examine  what  this  com- 
mittee is  doing  today  and  combine  it 
with  last  year's  budget  and  plug  in  in- 
flation, I  think  you  will  find  that  the 
total  dollars  available  after  adjust- 
ment for  inflation  is  less  than  last 
year. 

I  Just  left  a  Budget  Committee  meet- 
ing and  I  will  tell  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado  that  if  we  could  do  in  the 
Budget  Committee  for  the  Federal 
budget  what  we  have  done  with  this 
particular  budget  from  last  year  to 
this  year,  would  we  applaud?  Absolute- 
ly. 

I  would  ask  my  colleagues  to  exam- 
ine each  and  every  committee  and 
then  consider  it  in  toto.  Is  it  reasona- 
ble? Is  it  appropriate? 

I  think  if  you  examine  it  in  toto.  I 
think  you  will  find  that  the  answer  is 
"yes."  

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Madam  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  California.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Madam  Speak- 
er, I  will  point  out  to  my  colleague 
that  I  would  have  been  inclined  to 
pursue  the  policy  that  he  has  de- 
scribed of  being  specific  with  respect 
to  certain  committees  that  I  think  are 
in  excess  of  what  they  should  be  re- 
ceiving, but  the  moment  my  motion  to 
recommit  would  contain  that  Idnd  of 
specificity,  the  Parliamentarian  up 
there  at  the  desk  would  object  that  I 
have  gone  too  far  in  drafting  my 
motion  to  recommit. 

I  mention  this  because  I  think  that 
it  is  another  Illustration  of  how  the  in- 
stitution is  preventing  as  much  as  it 
can  any  effort  to  deal  effectively  with 
reducing  any  particular  committee, 
giving  us  only  an  up-or-down  vote  on 
the  whole  issue. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  California.  Madam 
Speaker,  I  think  that  if  the  gentleman 
would  examine  each  and  every  com- 
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mtttee  In  tenni  of  the  adjustments 
tbat  «cfe  made,  althouch  some  Mem- 
ben  have  made  the  arfument  that  it  is 
amirozlinatdy  a  9-peroent— an  8.9-per- 
cent— Increase,  and  thete  was  a  reduc- 
tlon  last  year— a  9J-percent  reduc- 
tion—that it  basleally  Is  a  restitution. 

I  think  that  really  is  a  superficial  ex- 
amination of  the  decisions  that  were 
made  tai  the  subcommittee  and  accept- 
ed by  the  committee.  I  think  that  we 
win  find  that  each  and  every  commit- 
tee was  examined  on  its  Individual 
merits  or  demerits,  and  adjiistments 
were  made.  Some  committees  got  abso- 
hitdy  no  increase  from  last  year 
other  committees  got  over  an  18-per- 
eent  increase.  Why?  Because  we  felt 
that  the  requests  were  Justified.  We 
went  through  and  looked  at  each  and 
every  committee  and  made  the  deci- 
sion. 

The  appnq;>riaUons  are  in  a  total 
amount  distributed  among  commit- 
tees. 

Once  again  I  would  ask  Members  of 
this  body  to  examine  our  effort  and 
support  it. 

Mr.  0AYD08.  Madam  %>eaker,  may 
I  inqutae  as  to  how  much  time  I  have 
remaining?    

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mrs. 
ScHB<»iMai).  The  gentleman  from 
Pmnsylvania  [Mr.  Oaydos]  has  6  min- 
utes remaining  and  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Basham]  has  3 
minutes  remaining. 

IMr.  DC  LA  GARZA.  Madam  Speaker,  I  wrish 
to  express  my  support  of  House  Resolution 
108.  wNch  pfovktes  funding  for  the  standing 
and  select  committees  in  ttie  House,  including 
the  Committse  on  Agricutture.  The  Subcom- 
miilee  on  Accounts  snd  the  Committee  on 
House  Administrstion  have  developed  a  rea- 
sonable fundng  suthorization  which  is  only 
$3,82B349  over  the  1966  authorization  and  is 
$105,772  less  than  the  total  authorization  for 
1985. 

It  is  essentiai  ttiat  ttw  committees  of  the 
House  are  provided  with  sufficient  funds  to 
carry  out  ttieir  legislative  arxJ  oversight  re- 
aponsMities.  A  review  of  the  agendas  pro- 
posed by  the  committees  for  this  year  Indi- 
calBS  that  this  will  Iw  one  of  our  busiest  ses- 
sions STKl  there  are  criticat  and  complex 
isauss  which  must  be  deatt  with  t>y  the  com- 
mittees. We  all  sustained  reductions  in  funding 
in  1986:  it  is  therefore  esssntisi  ttiat  we  have 
adequate  rasouroes  to  enable  us  to  meet  our 
reapoiwbiiities  during  this  session. 

The  Committee  on  Agriculture,  throughout 
Us  history,  has  prudently  administered  Its  fund- 
ing and  wH  continue  to  do  so.  We  remain  one 
of  ttie  lowest  funded  stsnding  committees  of 
ttie  House  despite  our  extensive  and  complex 
jurisdictiortal  obipatiorw.  Ttte  majority  and  mi- 
nority members  of  our  committee  have  tradi- 
ttonitfy  worked  together  in  the  interests  of  ef- 
fecHvsly  mootirtg  our  responsibilities  to  the 
U.S.  Congress  and  the  people  of  this  Nation. 
The  Committee  on  House  Administration 
has  cited  us  for  our  equitable  distributkin  of 
resouroes  and  tor  our  record  of  fiscal  manage- 
ment The  committee  will  again  be  faced  with 
a  heavy  wotkkMd  during  this  diffKult  year  of 


continuing  problems  for  Amsricsn  agrk»jlture.  I 
hope  my  colleagues  will  fully  support  House 
ResQlutkxi  108,  which  will  enable  us  to  do  the 
work  with  whteh  we  have  been  entnjsted. 

Mr.  MOffTGOMERY.  Madam  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  si^iport  of  House  Resokjtton  108  authoriz- 
ing funds  for  the  1987  expenses  of  the  com- 
mjttaas  of  the  House.  House  ResohJtkxi  108 
contains  $548,321  for  the  Vetersns'  Affsirs 
Comavttee.  This  amount  essentially  restores 
the  outs  ttie  conwnittee  wss  required  to  make 
in  1886  to  comply  with  ttw  Gramm-Rudman 
reductkxts  imposed  on  sll  committees  and  to 
bring  our  furding  back  to  the  1985  level.  I 
regret  the  resolutkKi  does  not  contain  the 
funds  requested  to  fill  four  minority  subconv 
mittee  stots  on  the  committee  ss  provkied  for 
under  Vne  rules  of  the  House.  We  will  try  again 
next  year. 

Our  budget  is  the  third  lowest  of  the  stand- 
ing oommittees,  slttwugh  we  oversee  one  of 
the  largest  and  most  importarrt  agerxaes  of 
the  Federal  Government,  with  172  medial 
centers,  227  outpatient  dines.  189  resdjust- 
ment  counseling  centers,  16  domkaliaries,  58 
regkmal  offues,  and  over  240,000  employees. 

I  went  to  bring  to  the  Memt>ers'  attentton  an 
important  pikjt  project  being  conducted  by  our 
committee  in  cooperation  with  ttie  Clerk  of  the 
House,  ttie  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tkxi,  the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing,  House 
Informatkm  Systems,  and  the  Government 
Printtig  Offk»  to  reduce  congresstonal  print- 
ing costs. 

Alliiough  this  project  does  not  directly  affect 
the  resolutwn  under  conskieratnn  today,  it 
has  shown  ttiat  the  committees  of  Congress 
can  save  a  tremendous  amount  of  the  taxpay- 
ers' money  by  drastnally  reducing  congres- 
sional printing  costs  through  computerized 
put)lishing  applk»tx>ns.  I  recommend  these 
new  printing  procedures  to  all  committee 
chaiirnen. 

Altiough  the  committee's  request  was  re- 
duced by  $143,000,  I  support  the  resolution 
and  urge  Its  adoption. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Madam  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  House  Resolution  108,  the  omnibus 
primary  expenses  resokition. 

Wlh  respect  to  funding  for  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor,  ttie  amount  provkled 
in  the  resolution  would  simply  restore  tiie 
committee's  resources  to  the  1985  level  wittv 
out  including  increases  for  inflation  since 
1985. 

The  reduction  in  1986  funds  necessitated 
sut)9tantial  cutt>acks  in  ttie  committee's  activi- 
ties: Some  staff  positions  were  eliminated,  va- 
cancies were  not  filled,  salaries  were  not  ad- 
justed for  cost-of-living  or  merit,  and  many  im- 
portant trade  and  professional  journals  were 
canceled  or  not  renewed  t)ecause  of  lack  of 
funds.  Travel  was  virtually  banned  for  the  first 
6  months  of  ttie  year  and  was  sharply  restrict- 
ed for  ttie  remainder  of  ttie  year.  In  my  view, 
the  Important  and  necessary  oversight  activi- 
ties of  the  committee  were  adversely  affected 
by  the  reduction  in  travel. 

The  committee's  agenda  for  ttie  first  ses- 
sk>n  is  an  exti^mely  demarxjing  one.  We  have 
already  begun  conskleration  of  an  omnitxjs  el- 
ementary and  secoTKlary  reautlxxization  wtiKh 
will  entail  extensive  fiekj  hearings.  We  are 
also  moving  In  response  to  the  leadership  di- 
rective to  report  out  education,  training,  em- 


ptoyment  and  worker  readjustment  ss  s  part 
of  the  omaibua  trade  bW.  In  addition,  the  com- 
mittee wMI  address  wori(  and  training  aspects 
of  waHart  raform,  reauthorizattons  of  ttie 
OWer  Americans  Act,  and  several  workplace 
and  latMr  related  bHls,  including  a  review  of 
the  Oavia-toton  Act 

The  ampunt  requested  in  ttie  funding  reso- 
kition is  ttie  minimum  needed  to  permit  ttie 
committee  to  conduct  its  business  during  ttiis 
session.  I  assure  the  House  that  the  money 
provkled  the  committee  in  this  resokition  will 
be  wisely  (pent  srxf  properly  disbursed. 

Summaiy  of  committee  budget  folknvs: 

COIOIITRE  BUOOR  1987— STTlOfAXT 

House  Itesolution  80  (cosponsored  by  Rep. 
Jeffords)  provides  a  total  of  $3,031,126  (Ma- 
jority $689,995;  Ifinority  $629,995;  eight 
Subcomnrfttees  at  $221,392— $1,771,136). 

Increase  Is  15%  over  last  session's  budget, 
which  sequestration  reduced  by  9%.  1987 
budget  request  is  5%  less  than  requested  in 
1985. 

(1)  Salaries:  Cost  of  living  3%  for  1987. 
Virtually  no  raises  in  1986.  1986:  $2,257,497; 
1987:  $2,687,693:  Increase  $410,196. 

(2)  Travel:  Majority,  Minority  and  Sul>- 
commlttees  all  project  significant  increases 
in  field  bearings  and  investigations  (ECIA 
reauthorisation;  oversight).  1986:  $76,660; 
1987:  $153,338;  Increase  $76,678. 

(3)  Equipment:  Committee  took  advantage 
of  one-tltne  purctiase  plans  out  of  1986 
funds.  Faulting  in  reduction  in  request. 
1986:  $1T6,072:  1987:  $109,652,  Decrease 
-$66,420.  (Note:  total  1986  funds  invested  in 
one-Ume  purchases:  $60,302.46). 

(4)  Witnesses:  Need  for  testimony  from 
sources  unable  to  pay  their  way.  Sequestra- 
tion prevented  expenditures  for  this  pur- 
pose. 1086:  $359;  1987:  $11,500;  Increase 
$11,141. 

(5)  Consultants:  Cheaper  to  use  tempo- 
rary expertise  than  hire  permanent  profes- 
sional staff.  Specific  proposal  in  Attach- 
ment *S.  1986:  $196.50;  1987:  $2,500 
(Murphy);  Increase  $2,303.50. 

(6)  Pul>Ucations:  Need  for  appropriate  pro- 
fessional publications  to  get  uptodate  input 
on  technelogy  and  developments.  Numerous 
publlcatiens  cancelled  last  year  because  of 
sequestration.  1986:  $36,854;  1987:  $47,595; 
Increase  $10,741. 

(7)  Phones:  Over  4%  increase  in  inflation 
Indicates  a  modest  increase  needed  for  com- 
municatien  costs.  1986:  $13,199;  1987: 
$17,520;  Ikicrease  $4,321. 

(8)  Unexpended  Balance:  $63,734  (2.2%) 
lieing  returned  as  of  this  date  (including  an- 
ticipated charges).  Majority:  $13,816;  Minor- 
ity :  $27,621;  Subcommittees  $21,297. 

(9)  Money  apportioned  in  our  Committee 
budget  te  Majority.  Minority  and  SulxK>m- 
mlttees.  Unexpended  iMJances  for  the  vari- 
ous elements  differ  as  a  result. 

(10)  Sequestration:  9%  reduction  in  1986 
funds  resulted  in  curtailment  in  almost  all 
areas  of  Committee  activity— especially  per- 
sonnel, travel  and  publications. 

(11)  Staffing:  As  of  January  3.  1987.  there 
were  36  Majority  employees  (20  Standing, 
16  Investigating,  no  interns). 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Madam  Speaker,  I  rise  In 
support  of  House  Resolution  108,  wtiKh  will 
provkle  funding  for  ttie  committees  of  the 
House  for  the  1st  sesskin  of  the  100th  Con- 
gress. The  resolution,  as  brought  to  the  fkxx 
by  the  Committee  on  House  Administration,  is 
a  pniderit  and  carefully  dravm  measure  ttiat 


will  permit  ttie  committees  to  operate  in  an  ef- 
fk:ient  and  cost  effective  manner. 

Madam  Speaker,  the  committees  of  ttiis 
House  play  the  central  role  in  ttie  House's  dis- 
chsrge  of  its  resporisibility  for  legislating  and 
overaeeing  ttie  activities  snd  programs  of  ttie 
Federal  Government  It  is  obvtous  that  If  we  in 
the  House  are  to  fulfill  our  constitutional  role, 
our  committee  stnxnure  must  be  provkled  with 
adequate  resources  to  do  the  job. 

Because  of  extreme  budget  resti-aints,  com- 
mittees of  ttie  House  have  operated  over  ttie 
past  yesr  with  severely  diminished  funding  re- 
sources. Through  a  spirit  of  cooperation  and 
decJKation  on  betialf  of  both  ttie  majority  and 
minority,  we  have  been  able  to  functi(xi  under 
ttiese  conditions  wittiout  serkxjsly  impairing 
the  quality  of  the  work  we  produce.  However, 
speaking  as  the  chairman  of  the  standing 
committee  with  primary  oversight  responsibil- 
ities, I  ttwik  It  will  t>e  diffKult  to  continue  suc- 
cessful operations  interminably  under  ttiese 
circumstances. 

Some  of  the  work  done  by  ttie  committees 
of  ttie  House  can  be  delayed  temporarily  In 
order  to  save  money  in  ttie  stiort  term.  Hear- 
ings can  be  put  off,  legislation  postponed,  in- 
vestigations carried  over  to  a  succeeding  Con- 
gress, snd  so  on.  But,  we  cannot  expect  to  go 
on  like  ttiis  forever  wittiout  tosing  ttie  compre- 
hensiveness and  continuity  ttiat  Is  necessary 
to  maintain  successful  operations  of  ttie  legis- 
lative tiranch. 

The  funding  level  proposed  for  ttie  commit- 
tees in  House  Resolution  108  represents  a 
modest  increase  over  prevkxjs  years' 
amounts.  It  does  not  provkle  for  the  full 
amount  my  committee  had  requested,  but  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration  has  care- 
fully analyzed  ttie  committees'  txxjget  re- 
quests and  has  come  forward  with  a  resolu- 
tion ttiat  it  feels  will  permit  ttie  committees  to 
operate  at  an  adequate  funding  level.  In  my 
view,  House  Resolution  108  represents  the 
bare  minimum  of  wtiat  we  need  to  carry  (XJt 
our  constitutional  responsibilities  in  this  tx)dy, 
and  it  deserves  our  support 

Mr.  BADHAM.  Madam  Speaker,  I 
Sield  myself  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Baoham]  is  recognized  for  3  minutes. 

Mr.  BADHAM.  lifadam  Speaker,  I 
would  Just  say  to  the  Members  that  I 
support  this  resolution.  It  is  not  the 
world's  most  perfect  resolution,  but 
within  the  constraints  and  parameters 
with  which  we  found  ourselves,  not 
due  so  much  even  to  this  year  but  to 
previous  years'  past  actions,  we  found 
ourselves  in  a  framework  that  pretty 
well  tied  us  In. 

This  is  basically  a  virtual  no-growth- 
since-1985  resolution:  in  fact,  there  is  a 
slight  decline  In  constant  dollars  from 
1985.  I  think  that  that  is  fair,  because 
we  did,  over  the  years  that  I  have  been 
trying  to  on  our  side  achieve  cuts,  we 
have  done  that,  and  now  it  is  time  to 
move  ahead. 

I  would  just  like  to  say,  l}ecause 
some  committees  were  mentioned, 
that  the  committee  on  which  I  serve, 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services, 
which  is  responsible  for  the  oversight 


of  military  activities  of  the  United 
States  throughout  this  world,  to  the 
time  of  about  $300  billion  a  year— we 
have  one  of  the  smallest  staffs  of  any 
standing  committee,  authorizing  com- 
mittee, in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. It  is  smaller  than  Banking, 
smaller  than  Education  and  Labor, 
smaller  than  Energy  and  Commerce, 
smaller  than  Foreign  Affairs,  smaller 
than  Gtovemment  Operations.  Interi- 
or, Judiciary,  Merchant  Marine,  even 
Public  Works  and  Science  and  Tech- 
nology. 

The  fact  is  that  we  seem  to  do  a  rea- 
sonably good  Job  in  that  arena  and  in 
that  area  with  a  very  small  staff.  We 
have  had  to  have  staff  Increases  this 
year  Just  to  keep  up  with  the  man- 
dates given  by  this  body  and  by  the 
other  body  of  this  Congress  to  talk 
alx>ut  arms  reduction,  to  talk  alx>ut 
procurement  reform,  to  talk  about 
test-ban  treaties  and  that  sort  of 
thing,  and  we  have  had  to  do  that  with 
an  ever  smaller  and  ever  decreased 
staff. 

Ttiis  year  has  helped  us  through  the 
efforts  of  this  committee,  and  so  I  ask 
that  this  resolution  be  adopted,  so 
that  we  might  get  together  and  get  on 
with  the  work  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States. 

Madam  Speaker,  I  have  no  further 
requests  for  time,  and  I  yield  back  the 
balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Madam  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
svime. 

Madam  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
remind  my  colleagues  that  as  a  practi- 
cal matter,  all  we  are  doing  is  dividing 
up  something  that  already  has  been 
authorized  in  the  budget.  I  would  not 
be  so  brash  as  to  suggest  at  this  time 
that  the  arguments  being  made  here 
are  too  late  in  the  wrong  place.  All  we 
did  as  a  committee — and  I  would  Invite 
any  Member  to  Join  the  committee- 
all  we  have  done  as  committee  mem- 
bers is  take  an  item,  voted  on  and  au- 
thorized by  our  colleagues,  and  try 
to— using  all  the  equitable  methods  at 
our  disposal— to  divide  it  up  equally. 

Committees  l>eing  what  they  are  and 
self-serving  declarations  and  state- 
ments being  rather  prevalent  in  the 
area,  I  would  suggest  that  it  is  very 
difficult  at  best  to  try  to  respond  to  a 
committee  chairman  who  is  in  dire 
need  after  taking  substantial— and  I 
want  to  emphasize  that^-substantial 
cuts  last  year,  and  tell  him  that  his 
needs  and  requests  as  submitted  to  us 
are  unreasonable. 

We  had  committee  chairmen  make 
staffs  work  3  days  a  week.  We  had  cer- 
tain committees  that  fired  people,  per- 
soimel  whom  they  had  with  them  15 
and  18  years— fired  them,  and  had  to 
reduce  their  staffs,  14  and  15  in 
number. 

I  think  that  the  committee  as  such 
has  done  an  admirable  Job.  For  in- 
stance, this  committee  since  1980— and 


this  is  a  matter  of  statistics  and  not 
me  spealtlng  or  puffing,  but  a  matter 
of  statistics— this  committee  since  1980 
has  Increased  each  year  this  amount 
of  money  for  these  particular  requesta 
1.27  percent.  That  is  an  8.87 -percent 
overall  total  In  7  years.  Now  if  that  is 
not  frugality,  I  want  to  find  it  here 
somewhere.  Do  not  forget  that  those 
figures  should  reflect  and  do  reflect 
cost-of-living  increases,  additional  bur- 
dens and  investigations  that  we  have 
had— I  did  not  cause  them. 

I  would  like  to,  if  it  were  humanly 
possible,  have  some  of  our  Members 
here  sit  with  us.  It  is  a  thanldess  Job. 
We  try  to  be  as  fair  and  equitable  as 
we  can. 

Let  me  respond  to  the  one  accusa- 
tion made  by  my  real  good  friend  from 
Peimsylvania— I  do  not  want  to  take 
the  time,  but  I  have  to  respond.  He 
was  talking  about  staff  Inflation  and 
what  was  happening— we  have  people 
running  out  of  our  ears,  and  all  the 
people  worldng  on  the  HUl,  no  parldng 
places  and  tilings  like  that.  But  look  at 
the  facts:  Just  look  at  these  facts. 

I  submit  that  there  is  no  longer  here 
an  explosive  staff  growth  as  character- 
ized in  the  mld-1970's  and  stemming 
from  a  variety  of  factors.  We  have 
right  now  here  the  staff  figures  that 
show  a  slowdown  which  cxxsurred  even 
l>efore  Congress  enacted  Gramm- 
Rudman.  This  is  a  matter  of  statistics. 
In  1979,  for  example,  there  were  2,027 
staff  for  House  standing,  select,  and 
special  committees.  At  the  end  of  1984, 
before  Gramm-Rudman,  there  were 
1,919  such  staff,  for  a  5.3-percent  re- 
duction. 

Now  those  are  facts,  those  are  fig- 
ures, those  are  not  accusations  drawn 
out  of  a  hat.  With  the  passage  of 
Gramm-Rudman,  this  committee  has 
been  responsible,  we  have  responded. 
Last  year  this  committee  without  any 
explanation  cut  everybody  9  percent 
across  the  lioard,  and  our  chairman 
and  our  committee  suffered— a  9-per- 
cent cut.  I  tried  in  my  opening  re- 
marks call  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues and  make  a  specific  point  of 
the  fact  that  we  have  October,  Novem- 
ber, and  December  which  may  be  sub- 
jected to  a  possible  sequestration 
order,  as  we  did  the  year  before,  when 
we  sent  notices  to  idl  the  committees 
and  we  suggested  to  them  and  told 
them  that  they  had  to  cut  back.  This 
may  occ\a  this  time  also. 

Madam  Speaker,  I  want  to  conclude 
by  saying  that  in  gcxxl  (xtnsclence  and 
in  due  respect  to  my  colleagues  who 
serve  on  that  committee,  I,  with  every 
fiber  in  my  body,  state  as  a  matter  of 
record  and  in  good  conscience  that  I 
thought  and  I  think  that  the  commit- 
tee did  an  excellent  Job  by  dividing  up 
as  equitably  as  possible  all  the  money 
that  had  already  been  voted  upon  and 
doing  such  in  such  a  manner  that  we 
had  responses  back— I  would  say  in  95 
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percent  of  the  emaee — from  the  chair- 
men and  those  affected  that  they  were 
completely  in  accord  with  what  we 
had  done  under  the  existing  circum- 


The  committee  amendment  In  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  was  agreed  to. 

MOnOH  TO  RKCOMMIT  OFTKUD  BT  MX. 


I  am  going  to  ask  my  colleagues  to 
gopport  this  in-houae  resolution,  sup- 
port it  because  it  ii  fair  and  it  is  Just 
under  the  cireumstances. 

Mr.  OnJCAN.  Madam  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  0AYD06.  I  yield  to  the  gentie- 
man  fnan  New  York. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

My^<«»w  Speaker.  I  rise  in  support  of 
House  Resolution  108,  authorizing 
funding  for  the  House  standing  and 
select  committees  for  the  1st  session  of 
the  100th  Congress. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  to  my  col- 
leagues, however,  that  while  the 
^f^wHftiy  committees  received  in- 
creases in  their  budgets,  ranging  from 
5  percent  for  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia  to  nearly  21  per- 
cent for  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee, the  select  committees,  consisting 
of  the  Committees  on  Aging,  on  Chil- 
dren. Youth  and  Families,  on  Hunger 
and  on  Narcotics  Abuse  and  Control, 
received  only  a  3-percent  Increase  in 
their  budgets. 

As  the  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Narcotics  Select  Committee.  I  can 
assure  my  colleagues  that  the  3-per- 
cent increase  puts  the  work  of  our 
select  committee  in  a  no-growth  situa- 
tion and  comes  at  a  time  when  the 
Congress  and  the  President  have  en- 
acted into  law  the  Antidrug  Abuse  Act 
of  1986.  which  is  one  of  the  most  far- 
reaching,  and  comprehensive  antidrug 
measures  to  liecome  law.  This  no- 
growth  Increase  in  our  budget  also 
comes  at  a  time  when  we  are  conduct- 
ing oversight  hearings  on  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  legislative  initiatives 
contained  in  the  Antidrug  Abuse  Act. 

In  my  view,  the  budgetary  requests 
of  select  committees  should  be  based 
on  each  select  committee's  budgetary 
merits  rather  than  being  treated  iden- 
tically with  meager  across-the-board 
increases. 

Madam  Speaker.  I  submit  that  to  do 
otherwise  is  inequitable  to  the  budget- 
ary needs  of  each  select  committee 
and  does  not  adeqiiately  serve  the  ob- 
jectives that  each  select  committee  is 
trying  to  achieve. 

D  1220 

Mr.  OAYDOS.  Madam  Speaker, 
having  said  what  I  did  in  asking  my 
colleagues  to  support  the  resolution,  I 
move  the  previous  question  on  the 
committee  amendment  in  the  nature 
of  a  substitute  and  on  the  resolution. 

The  prevloiis  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mrs. 
ScHROKDKR).  The  question  is  on  the 
committee  amendment  in  the  nature 
of  a  substitute. 


Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Madam  Speak- 
er, I  offer  a  motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  the 
gentleman  from  California  opposed  to 
the  resolution?       

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  I  am.  Madam 
Speaker.        

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  report  the  motion  to  recom- 
mit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  DAMimtKTKR  moves  to  recommit 
House  Resolution  108  to  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration  with  instructions 
that  they  report  such  resolution  back  to  the 
House  authorizing  funds  for  1987  at  levels 
not  exceeding  those  authorized  for  1986. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  previous  question  is 
ordwed  on  the  motion  to  recommit. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  aoes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Madam  Speak- 
er, I  object  to  the  vote  on  the  ground 
that  a  quorum  Is  not  present  and 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  quorum  is  not  present. 

Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  clause 
5  of  rule  XY,  the  Chair  annoimces 
that  she  will  reduce  to  a  minimum  of  5 
minvtes  the  period  of  time  within 
which  a  vote  by  electronic  device,  if  or- 
dered, will  be  taken  on  the  question  of 
the  passage  of  the  resolution. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  127,  nays 
268,  not  voting  38,  as  follows: 
,  [RoU  No.  36] 


Arch«r 

Anney 

Baker 

Ballenger 

Bartlctt 

Barton 

Bentley 

Bereater 

BUintUs 

Boehlert 

Boulter 

Brown  (CO) 

Buechner 

BuiutJig 

Burt«n 

Callahan 

Cheney 

CoaU 

Cobl* 

Comkest 

Conte 

CoutfUln 

Craif 

Crane 

Danaemeyer 

Daub 

Davia  (ID 

DeWJne 

DioQuardi 


yEAS-127 

Doman  (CA) 

Dreler 

Early 

Emerson 

Pawell 

Fields 

Gallegly 

OaUo 

Gekas 

Gingrich 

Goodllng 

Gradison 

Grandy 

Gregg 

Gunderson 

Hansen 

Hastert 

Heney 

Henry 

Herger 

Hiler 

Hopkins 

Houghton 

Hunter 

Inhofe 

Jacobs 

Johnson  (CT) 

Kasich 

Kolbe 


Konnyu 

Kyi 

Ijagomaisino 

Latta 

Leach  (lA) 

Leath  (TX) 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lewis  (FL) 

Ughtfoot 

Lott 

Lukens,  Donald 

Lungren 

Mack 

Marlenee 

Martin  (ID 

McCandless 

McMillan  (NO 

Meyers 

Miller  (OH) 

MlUer  (WA) 

Moorhead 

Morella 

Morrison  (WA) 

Myers 

Nielson 

Oxley 

Packard 

Parris 

Pashayan 


Petri 

Senaenbrenner 

Sundqulst 

Porter 

Shaw 

PurwU 

Shumway 

Swlndall 

Rcfula 

Shuster 

Tauke 

Rhodes 

Skeen 

Dpton 

Ridge 

Slaughter  (VA) 

Vander  Jagt 

Rltter 

Smith  (NE) 

Walker 

Rocen 

Smith  (TX) 

Weber 

Roth 

Rmlth.  Denny 

Weldon 

Rowland  (CT)          (OR) 

Whlttaker 

Saxton 

Rmith.  Robert 

Wolf 

Schaefer 

(NH) 

Wortley 

Schneider 

Rmith.  Robert 

Young (FL) 

Schuette 

(OR) 

Schulze 

Stump 
NAYS-268 

Ackerman 

Flake 

McDade 

Akaka 

Flippo 

McOrath 

Alexander 

Plorio 

McHugh 

Anderson 

FogUetU 

McKlnney 

Andrews 

Foley 

McMlUen  (MD) 

Anthony 

Ford  (MI) 

Mfume 

Applegate 

Pord(TN) 

Mica 

Aspln 

Frank 

Michel 

Atkins 

Prenzel 

Miller  (CA) 

Badham 

Oaydoe 

Mlneta 

Barnard 

Oejdenson 

Moakley 

Bateman 

Gibbons 

Molinari 

Bates 

Oilman 

MoUohan 

Bennett 

Ollckman 

Montgomery 

Berman 

Gonzalez 

Moody 

BevUl 

Gordon 

Morrison  (CT) 

Biaggi 

Grant 

Mrazek 

BUbray 

Gray  (PA) 

Murphy 

Boggs 

Green 

Murtha 

Boland 

Guarini 

Natcher 

Boner  (TN) 

Hall  (OH) 

Neal 

Bonlor  (MI] 

Hall  (TX) 

Nelson 

Borskl 

Hamilton 

NlchoU 

BOBCO 

Hammenchmldt  Nowak 

Boucher 

Hatcher 

Oakar 

Boxer 

Hawkins 

Oberstar 

Brennan 

Hayes  (ID 

Obey 

Brooks 

Hayes  (LA) 

Olln 

Broomfleld 

Hefner 

Ortiz 

Brown  (CA) 

Hertel 

Owens  (NY) 

Bruce 

Hochbrueckner 

Owens  (UT) 

Bryant 

Horton 

PanetU 

Bustamantl 

Howard 

Patterson 

Byron 

Hoyer 

Pease 

CsmpbeU 

Huckaby 

Penny 

Cardln 

Hughes 

Pepper 

Carper 

Hutto 

Perkins 

Can- 

Hyde 

Pickett 

Chandler 

Irelana 

Pickle 

Chapman 

Jeffords 

Price  (ID 

Clarke 

Jenkins 

Price  (NO 

Clay 

Johnson  (SD) 

QulUen 

dinger 

Jones  (NO 

Rahall 

Coelho 

Jones  (TN) 

Range! 

Coleman  (TX)      Jontz 

Ravenel 

Conyers 

Kanjorski 

Ray 

Cooiier 

Kaptur 

Richardson 

Courier 

Kastenmeler 

Rinaldo 

Coyne 

Kennedy 

Roberts 

Crockett 

Kennelly 

Robinson 

Darden 

KUdee 

Rodino 

Davis  (MI) 

Kleczka 

Roe 

DePazlo 

Kolter 

Roemer 

Dellums 

Kostmayer 

Rostenkowski 

Derrick 

LaFalce 

Rowland  (OA) 

Dickinson 

Lantos 

Roybal 

Dicks 

Lehman  (CA) 

Russo 

DingeU 

Lehman  (FL) 

Saho 

Dixon 

Leland 

Savage 

Donnelly 

Lent 

Sawyer 

Dorgan  (N1 

9)        Levin  (MI) 

Scheuer 

Dowdy 

Levine  (CA) 

Schroeder 

Downey 

Lewis  (OA) 

Schumer 

Duncan 

Liplnskl 

Sharp 

Durbln 

Uoyd 

Slkorski 

Dwyer 

Lowry  (WA) 

Sislsky 

Dymally 

Luken,  Thomas 

Skaggs 

Dyson 

MacKay 

Skelton 

Eckart 

Madigan 

Slattery 

Edwards  (C 

A)       Manton 

Slaughter  (NY) 

English 

Markey 

Smith  (lA) 

Erdreich 

Martin  (NY) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Espy 

Martinez 

Snowe 

Evans 

MavToules 

Solarz 

FasceU 

Mazzoli 

Spence 

Fazio 

McCloskey 

Spratt 

Feighan 

McCoUum 

St  Germain 

Fish 

McCurdy 

Staggers 

Stalllngs 

Stenholm 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Studda 

Swift 

Synar 

TaUon 

Taylor 

Thomas  (CA) 

Thomas  (GA) 

Torres 


Towns 

Trafleant 

Ddall 

Valentine 

Vento 

ViKdoaky 

Volkmer 

Vucanovlch 

Walgren 

Watklns 

Waxman 

Weiss 


Wheat 

Whitten 

Williams 

Wilson 

Wise 

Wolpe 

Wyden 

Wylle 

Yates 

Yatron 


NOT  VOTING— 38 


Annunzio 

AuCoin 

Beilenson 

BlUey 

Bonker 

Chappell 

Coleman  (MO) 

CoUins 

Daniel 

de  la  Garza 

DeUiy 

Edwards  (OK) 

Frost 


Oarda 

Gephardt 

Gray  (ID 

Harris 

Bolloway 

Hubbard 

Kemp 

Lancaster 

Livingston 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lujan 

Matsul 

McEwen 
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Nagle 

Rose 

Roukema 

Salkl 

Smith  (FL) 

Solomon 

Stangeland 

Stark 

Tauzin 

TorriceUl 

Traxler 

Young  (AK) 


Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI  and  Mr. 
MacKAY  changed  their  votes  from 
"yea"  to  "nay." 

So  the  motion  to  recommit  was  re- 
jected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mrs. 
ScHROZDER).  The  question  is  on  the 
resolution,  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

RBCOROED  VOTE 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Madam  Speaker.  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 
A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 
The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were — ayes  280,  noes 
117,  not  voting  36,  as  follows: 
[RoU  No.  37] 
AYES— 280 


Ackerman 

Cardin 

Evans 

Akaka 

Can- 

FasceU 

Alexander 

Chapman 

Fazio 

Anderson 

Clarke 

Feighan 

Andrews 

cnay 

Pish 

Anthony 

dinger 

Flake 

Applegate 

Coelho 

FUppo 

Aspln 

Coleman  (TX) 

Plorio 

Atkins 

Conte 

FogUetU 

AuCoin 

Conyers 

Foley 

Badham 

(Jooper 

Ford  (MI) 

Barnard 

Courier 

Ford  (TN) 

Bateman 

Coyne 

Prank 

Bates 

Crockett 

Prenzel 

Bennett 

Darden 

(3aydos 

Bentley 

Davis  (MI) 

Gejdenson 

Berman 

DeFazio 

Gibbons 

Bevlll 

Dellums 

Gllman 

Biaggi 

Derrick 

Glickman 

BUbray 

Dickinson 

Gonzalez 

Boehlert 

Dirks 

Gordon 

Boggs 

DingeU 

Grant 

Boner  (TN) 

Dixon 

Gray  (PA) 

Bonlor  (MI) 

DonneUy 

Green 

Borskl 

Dorgan  (ND) 

Guarini 

Boaco 

Dowdy 

Hall  (OH) 

Boucher 

Downey 

Hall  (TX) 

Boxer 

Duncan 

HamUton 

Brennan 

Durbln 

Hammerschmidt 

Brooks 

Dwyer 

Hatcher 

Broomfleld 

DymaUy 

Hawkins 

Brown  (CA) 

Dyson 

Hayes  (ID 

Bruce 

Eckart 

Hayes  (LA) 

Bryant 

Edwards  (CA) 

Hefner 

Bustamante 

English 

Hertel 

Byron 

Erdreich 

Hochbrueckner 

CampbeU 

Espy 

Horton 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Ireland 

Jeffords 

Jenkins 

Johnson  (SD) 

Jones  (NO 

Jones  (TN) 

Jontz 

Kanjorski 

Kaptur 

Kastenmeler 

Kennedy 

KenneUy 

KUdee 

Kleczka 

Kolter 

Kostmayer 

LaFalce 

Lantos 

Lehman  (CA) 

Lehman  (FL) 

Leland 

Lent 

Levin  (MI) 

Levine  (CA) 

Lewis  (GA) 

Liplnskl 

Uoyd 

Lott 

Lowry  (WA) 

Luken,  Thomas 

MacKay 

Madigan 

Manton 

Markey 

Martin  (NY) 

Martinez 

Matsui 

Mavroules 

MazzoU 

Mcdoskey 

McC^urdy 

McDade 

McOrath 

McHugh 

McKlnney 

McHUlen  (MD) 

Mfume 

Mica 

Michel 

MUler  (CA) 


Archer 

Armey 

Baker 

BaUenger 

Bartlett 

Barton 

Bereuter 

BUlrakls 

Boulter 

Brown  (CO) 

Buechner 

Buiming 

Burton 

Callahan 

Carjier 

Chan(Uer 

Cheney 

Coats 

Coble 

Combest 

Coughlln 

Craig 

Crane 

Daimemeyer 

Daub 

Davis  (ID 

DeWine 

DioOuardl 

Doman  (CA) 

Dreler 

Early 

Emerson 

FaweU 

Fields 

GaUegly 

OaUo 


MineU 

Moakley 

MoUnari 

MoUohan 

Montgomery 

Moody 

MoreUa 

Morrison  (CT) 

Mrazek 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Myers 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nelson 

Nichols 

Nowak 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

OUn 

Ortiz 

Owens  (NY) 

Owens  (DT) 

Panetta 

Pashayan 

Pease 

Penny 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pickett 

Pickle 

Porter 

Price  (ID 

Price  (NO 

QuUlen 

Rahall 

Rangel 

Ray 

Richardson 

Rinaldo 

Roberts 

Robinson 

Rodino 

Roe 

Rostenkowski 

Rowland  (OA) 

Roybal 

Russo 

Sabo 

Savage 

Sawyer 

Scheuer 

Schneider 

Schroeder 

Schulze 

Schumer 

NOES— 117 

Gekas 

Gingrich 

Goodllng 

Gradison 

Grandy 

Gregg 

Gunderson 

Hansen 

Hastert 

Hefley 

Henry 

Herger 

HUer 

Hopkins 

Houghton 

Hunter 

Inhofe 

Jacobs 

Johnson  (CTD 

Kasich 

Kolbe 

Konnyu 

Kyi 

Lagomarslno 

Latta 

Leach  (LA) 

Leath  (TX) 

Lewis  (FL) 

Ughtfoot 

Lukens,  Donald 

Lungren 

Mack 

Marlenee 

B<artin(ID 

McCandless 

McCoUum 


Sharp 
Slkorski 
Sialaky 
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Annunzio 
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Coleman  (MO) 
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Harris 
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Lancaster 
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McEwen 
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Roukema 

Salkl 

Stangeland 

Stark 

Tauzin 

TorriceUl 

Traxler 

Young  (AK) 


The  Clerk  annoimced  the  following 
pair 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Lewis  of  CaUfomia  for.  with  Mr. 
Bllley  against. 

Mr.  McCOLLUM  changed  his  vote 
from  "aye"  to  "no." 

So  the  resolution,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Madam  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers may  have  5  legislative  days  in 
which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks on  the  resolution  just  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKEai  pro  tempore  (Mrs. 
Schroeder).  Is  there  objection  to  the 
request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AFGHANISTAN  DAY 

Mr.  DYMALLY.  Madam  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  take  from 
the  Speaker's  table  the  Senate  joint 
resolution  (S.J.  Res.  63)  to  deslc^te 
March  21,  1987,  as  Afghanistan  Day, 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  consider- 
ation in  the  House. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the 
Senate  joint  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  California? 

Mrs.  MORELLA  Madam  Speaker, 
reserving  the  right  to  object.  I  do  not 
object,  but  would  simply  like  to  inform 
the  House  that  the  minority  has  no 
objection  to  the  legislation  now  being 
considered. 

Madam  Speaker,  under  my  reserva- 
tion, I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Levin],  who  is  the  chief 
sponsor  of  House  Joint  Resolution  188, 
to  designate  March  21,  1987.  as  Af- 
ghanistan  Day. 

Mr.  LEVIN  of  Michigan.  Madam 
Speaker,  as  the  sponsor  of  the  House 
joint  resolution  commemorating 
March  21  as  Afghanistan  Day,  I  rise  in 
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\  ■appoit  of  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 61. 

WlMD  the  Soviets  Invaded  over  7 
I  ago,  little  of  the  American  public 
where  Afghanistan  was.  much 
the  ramlfloatlons  of  this  unpro- 
voked attadL  Today,  the  ongoing 
itragtfe  of  the  Afsl^t n  people  is  a  con- 
stant reminder  to  Americans  and  the 
worid  at  large  of  the  terri^Ia  cost  of 
anned  aggression. 

This  Congress  has  set  aside  March 
31  to  oommemorate  the  heroic  strug- 
ide  of  the  Afghan  pecvtle  ever  since 
Soviet  dlvlskms  sw^>t  into  Afghani- 
stan, but  time  and  the  death  and  de- 
stmetkm  caused  by  this  unprovoked 
Invasiaii  have  not  stood  stllL  This  past 
year  has  witnessed  an  increase  in  the 
bloody  military  operations  of  the  Sovi- 
ets and  their  Afghan  surrogates  that 
have  driven  3  million  Afghans  into 
adle.  Last  June,  the  Eunq^ean  Parlia- 
ment adopted  a  resolution  condemning 
the  slaiightw  of  1%  million  Afghans 
■tnoe  the  invasion.  In  1986.  Soviet  and 
Kabul  regime  aircraft  violated  Paki- 
stan's airspace  757  times  and  inspired 
233  terrorist  incidents  inside  Pakistan. 

Madam  ^leaker.  1986  also  saw  the 
deceptive  withdrawal  of  six  Soviet 
regiments,  a  "national  reconciliation" 
scheme  which  leaves  a  regime  opposed 
by  an  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
Afghan  people,  and  a  cease-fire  pro- 
posal with  no  provision  for  the  with- 
drawal of  the  remaining  troops  num- 
bering over  100.000. 

The  depth  of  this  House's  solidarity 
with  the  Aftfian  people  is  evident  in 
the  strong  support  of  the  leadership  in 
bringing  this  resolution  up  in  this  ex- 
pedited manner.  I  would  like  to  thank 
my  colleague  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
BKooHnsiol,  the  ranking  member  of 
the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  and  a 
strong  supporter  of  a  free  Afghani- 
stan, for  his  assistance  and  lead  spon- 
aondilp.  I  would  also  like  to  thank 
Chairman  Dtkaut  and  his  staff  for 
their  great  assistance  in  bringing  this 
resolution  to  the  floor  today. 

Mrs.  MORELLA.  Madam  Speaker, 
further  reserving  the  right  to  object.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  BBOonmLB]. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Madam  Speak- 
er, as  a  oosponsor  I  strongly  support 
this  resolutlm  commemorating  March 
31  as  Afghanistan  Day.  The  Afghan 
people  have  faced  more  than  7  long 
yean  of  Soviet  military  occupation. 
Our  country  has  beoi  blessed  with 
over  130  years  of  domestic  peace.  We 
can  scarcely  imagine  the  untold  suffer- 
ing and  hardships  wlileh  are  a  daily 
part  of  the  lives  of  a  people  existing 
under  a  military  occupation. 

The  statistics  which  accompany  this 
brutal  invasion  are  staggering.  Close 
to  one-third  of  the  entire  population 
has  been  forced  to  flee  the  country. 
The  majority  of  these  refugees  are 
now  in  Pakistan  where  they  are  plac- 
ing an  incredible  burden  on  an  already 


strained  economy.  The  Soviets,  in  at- 
tempts to  crush  Afghan  resistance, 
have  resorted  to  unconscionable  mili- 
tary tactics.  This  includes  the  reported 
use  of  chemical  weapons,  deliberate 
destoxictlon  of  crops  and  livestock  and 
state-sponsored  terrorism  which  have 
combined  to  leave  over  a  million  dead. 

Today,  I  luve  your  support  in  adopt- 
ing this  resolution  to  recognize  the  on- 
going struggle  of  freedom  from  op- 
preasion  of  the  Afghan  people.  We 
mudt  stand  resolved  that  the  princi- 
ples of  self-determination  and  respect 
for  the  rights  of  mankind  will  not  be 
f  orflotten.  Let  us  hope  that  with  each 
gesture  of  disapproval  the  Soviet 
Union  will  move  that  much  closer  to  a 
complete  withdrawal  of  its  armies  and 
the  acceptance  of  the  sovereign  integ- 
rity of  the  Afghan  people. 

Mrs.  MORELLA.  Madam  Speaker.  I 
rise  in  support  of  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 63,  calling  upon  the  President  to 
issue  a  proclamation  designating 
Maich  21,  1987,  as  "Afghanistan  Day." 

We  cannot  Ignore  the  Soviet  military 
occupation  of  Afghanistan  and  we 
must  keep  alive  the  public  Interest 
since  the  Afghan  situation  is  no  longer 
receiving  the  media  coverage  it  de- 
serves. 

We  must  demonstrate  over  and  over 
again  the  nature  and  extent  of  Soviet 
crimes  in  Afghanistan.  As  the  leader 
of  the  free  world,  the  United  States  is 
expected  to  pursue  a  policy  of  firm- 
ness against  Soviet  imperialism.  This 
is  one  case  where  we  can  be  certain 
that  all  countries  of  the  free  world  will 
respect  our  leadership,  especially 
those  people  who  share  the  Muslim  re- 
ligion which  is  being  suppressed  by  So- 
viets in  Afghanistan. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join  me  in 
supporting  this  resolution. 

Madam  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  res- 
ervation of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  CaUf omla? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  Joint  res- 
olution as  follows: 

S.J.  Rks  63 

Wbereas  more  than  seven  years  have 
passed  since  the  unprovoked  Soviet  Invasion 
of  tbe  nonalisned  country  of  Afghanistan; 

Waereas  close  to  one  hundred  and  fifteen 
thotsand  Soviet  troops  are  continuing  a 
brutal  attempt  to  crush  the  nationwide 
Afghan  resistance  to  the  Soviets  and  the 
Marxist  regime  they  installed; 

Wkereas  indiscriminate  air  and  artillery 
bombardments,  deliberate  attempts  to  gen- 
erate refugees,  and  the  destruction  of  live- 
stock, crops,  and  property  remain  a  Icey  in- 
strument of  Soviet  and  Kabul  regime  policy; 

Whereas  Soviet  and  Kabul  regime  actions 
in  Afghanistan  violate  the  following  inter- 
national covenants:  the  1949  Oeneva  Con- 
ventions and  Customary  International  Law; 
artlde  7  of  the  International  Covenant  on 
CivU  and  Political  Rights;  and  the  1954 
Hagae  Convention; 

Whereas  the  military  operations  of  the 
Soviets  and  their  Afghan  surrogates  have 


driven  aftnost  three  million  refugees  into 
Pakistan,  placing  an  almost  intolerable 
burden  on  its  economy,  social  service 
system,  and  ecology; 

Whereas  the  United  Nations  General  As- 
sembly has  in  eight  resolutions  caUed  for 
the  "immediate  withdrawal  of  foreign 
troops  fcom  Afghanistan",  and  a  recent 
United  Nations  Human  Rights  Commission 
report  concludes  that  the  continuation  of  a 
military  solution  in  Afghanistan  will  "lead 
inevitably  to  a  situation  approaching  geno- 
cide"; 

Whereas,  the  twentieth  semiannual  report 
of  the  United  States  Department  of  State 
on  the  implementation  of  the  Helsinki  Final 
Act  observes  that  Soviet  policies  in  Afghani- 
stan are:  "in  direct  and  willful  violation  of 
the  genenl  principles  set  forth  in  the  Hel- 
sinld  Final  Act,  including  respect  of  the  in- 
violability of  frontiers,  territorial  Integrity 
of  states,  and  self-determination  of  peo- 
ples"; 

Whereas,  in  June  1986,  the  European  Par- 
liament Overwhelmingly  adopted  a  resolu- 
tion on  the  situtation  in  Afghanistan  which 
condems:  "The  deaths  of  some  one  and  a 
half  million  Afghans  since  the  beginning  of 
the  SoviOt  intervention,  out  of  the  total 
population  of  fifteen  million,  while  four  and 
a  half  mgllon  refugees  have  had  to  flee  to 
Pakistan  and  Iran  and  a  million  Afghans  are 
surviving  In  extremely  difficult  conditions 
within  the  country  itself"; 

Whereas  Soviet  and  Kabul  regime  aircraft 
have  violated  Pakistan's  airspace  seven  hun- 
dred and  fifty-seven  times  during  1986,  kill- 
ing forty-six  innocent  people  and  wounding 
seventy-seven; 

Whereas  over  two  hundred  and  thirty- 
three  Soviet  and  Kabul-inspired  terrorist  in- 
cidents took  place  in  Pakistan  during  1986, 
often  in  circimistances  calculated  to  cause 
the  deaths  of  innocent  civilians; 

Whereas  recent  developments  such  as  the 
deceptive  withdrawal  of  six  Soviet  regi- 
ments, a  "national  reconciliation"  scheme 
which  leaves  a  regime  opposed  by  an  over- 
whelming majority  of  the  Afghan  people, 
and  a  ceasefire  proposal  with  no  provision 
for  the  withdrawal  of  Soviet  forces  suggest 
no  Chang*  In  the  Soviet  goal  in  Afghanistan; 

Whereas  the  only  credible  indicator  of 
Soviet  commitment  to  negotiated  political 
settlement  in  Afghanistan  will  be  their 
agreement  at  the  Oeneva  negotiations  to  a 
prompt  and  complete  withdrawal  of  all 
their  troops  and  full  self-determination  for 
the  Afghan  people; 

WheresB,  since  the  Soviet  invasion  of  Af- 
ghanistan, the  Congress  has  in  numerous 
resolutions  declared  the  solidarity  of  the 
American  people  with  the  struggle  of  the 
Afghan  people  against  the  Soviet  invaders; 
and 

Whereas  the  people  of  Afghanistan  ol>- 
serve  March  21  as  the  traditional  start  of 
their  new  year  and  as  a  symbol  of  their  na- 
tion's reMrth:  Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Retolvei  by  the  Senate  and  Hotue  of  Rep- 
retentatitea  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congrtss  auembled.  That  the  President 
is  authorized  and  requested  to  issue  a  proc- 
lamation designating  March  21,  1987.  as  Af- 
ghanistan Day,  and  calling  upon  the  people 
of  the  united  States  to  observe  such  day 
with  appropriate  ceremonies  and  activities. 

The  Senate  Joint  resolution  was  or- 
dered to  be  read  a  third  time,  was  read 
the  thltd  time,  and  passed,  and  a 
motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


NATIONAL  ENERGY  EDUCATION 
DAY 

Mr.  DYMALLY.  Madam  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  take  from 
the  Speaker's  table  the  Senate  Joint 
resolution  (S.J.  Res.  19)  to  designate 
March  20,  1987  as  "National  Energy 
Education  Day."  and  ask  for  its  imme- 
diate consideration  in  the  House. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the 
Senate  Joint  resolution. 

a  1300 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mrs. 
ScHROEDER).  Is  there  objection  to  the 
request  of  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia? 

Mrs.  MORELLA.  Madam  Speaker, 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  I  do  not 
object,  and  I  rise  in  strong  support  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  19,  designat- 
ing March  20,  1987,  as  "National 
Energy  Education  Day." 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Sulxsom- 
mittee  on  Energy  Research  and  Pro- 
duction, I  have  become  acutely  aware 
of  the  importance  of  supporting  and 
maintaining  an  economical  energy 
policy. 

By  designating  March  20,  1987,  as 
National  Elnergy  Education  Day  we 
can  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
American  people  a  deeper  and  mean- 
ingful understanding  of  our  energy 
needs.  It  wiU  afford  an  opportunity  to 
our  educators  and  community  leaders 
to  focus  attention  on  our  energy  needs 
and  issues  not  only  in  today's  society, 
but  will  help  shape  our  attitude 
toward  energy  policy  in  the  future.  A 
reliable  and  economical  supply  of 
energy  is  essential  to  the  well-being  of 
all  Americans. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join  me  in 
supporting  this  resolution. 

Madam  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  res- 
ervation of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  CaUf omla? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  joint  res- 
olution, as  follows: 

S.  J.  Res.  19 

Whereas  a  reliable  and  economical  supply 
of  energy  is  essential  to  the  future  well- 
being  of  the  United  States: 

Whereas  the  development  and  implemen- 
tation of  an  enlightened  energy  policy  re- 
quires that  the  public  be  adequately  in- 
formed of  the  issues  and  alternatives; 

Whereas  ongoing  quality  energy  educa- 
tion programs  in  America's  schools  and  com- 
munities will  continue  to  play  an  important 
role  in  educating  the  public  regarding 
energy  issues; 

Whereas  the  annual  celebration  of  "Na- 
tional  Energy  Education  Day"  (NEED) 
brings  together  students,  teachers,  school 
officials,  and  community  leaders  to  focus  at- 
tention on  the  need  for  energy  education  in 
our  Nation's  schools  and  communities;  and 

Whereas  such  a  celebration  should  be  con- 
ducted in  a  manner  which  encourages  a 
deeper  understanding  of  the  energy  changes 
and  challenges  that  have  and  will  continue 


to  shape  America's  future:  Now,  therefore, 
belt 

Re»(4ved  by  the  Senate  and  HovMe  of  Rep- 
TtsentaHveM  of  the  United  State*  of  America 
in  Conffreu  ataembled.  That,  in  order  to 
promote  and  enhance  energy  education  pro- 
grams at  all  grade  levels  of  public  and  pri- 
vate schools  throughout  the  United  States, 
March  20,  1987,  is  designated  National 
Energy  Education  Day".  The  President  is 
requested  to  issue  a  proclamation  calling 
upon  the  people  of  the  United  States,  and 
all  educational  institutions,  to  oliserve  such 
a  day  with  appropriate  ceremonies  and  ac- 
tivities, and  encourage  appropriate  Federal 
agencies  to  participate  in  the  obaenrance  of 
such  a  day  and  to  cooperate  with  persons 
and  Institutions  conducting  such  ceremonies 
and  activities. 

The  Senate  Joint  resolution  was  or- 
dered to  be  read  a  third  time,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a 
motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  DYMALLY.  Madam  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers may  have  5  legislative  days  in 
which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks on  the  Senate  Joint  resolutions 
just  passed.    

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


REMOVAL  OF  NAME  OF  MEMBER 
AS  COSPONSOR  OF  H.R.  39 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  minois.  Madam 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
my  name  be  removed  as  a  cosponsor  of 
H.R.  39.  I  have  approval  of  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs,  Mr.  Udall. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 


A  PRESCRIPTION  FOR 
PREVENTING  TEEN  PREGNANCY 

(Mr.  COATS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  COATS.  Madam  Speaker,  I  com- 
mend to  my  colleagues  today  an  arti- 
cle written  in  the  Washington  Post  by 
Eunice  Kennedy  Shriver,  who  is  exec- 
utive vice  president  of  the  Joseph  P. 
Keiuiedy,  Jr.,  Foundation,  which 
works  in  and  has  major  programs  in 
mental  retardation  and  adolescent 
pregnancy.  I  quote  from  that  article  as 
follows: 

To  transform  our  schools  into  contracep- 
tive dispensaries  is  to  give  a  strong  message 
ttiat  sex  In  adolescence  is  okay,  that  it  is  an 
approved  extracurricular  activity.  "Do  what 
you  please  but  do  be  careful"  is  the  message 
we  would  be  sending. 

Mrs.  Shriver  goes  on  to  eloquently 
and  forcefully  speak  against  the  pro- 
grams of  simply  establishing  school- 


based  health  clinics  as  a  means  of  pre- 
venting teenage  pregnancy,  indicating 
that  we  must  kxA  at  the  much  broad- 
er question.  I  quote  from  the  article 
again,  as  follows: 

Adolescent  needs  will  lie  fulfilled  (miy 
when  we  begin  to  understand  that  teen-age 
pregnancy  concerns  the  whole  person,  the 
family,  the  community  and  the  society,  not 
Just  the  sexual  act  of  the  individual  at  risk. 
It  involves  moral  and  ethical  iHuea,  not 
simply  mechanical  solutions.  It  requires. 
alMve  all,  communities  that  care. 

Madam  Speaker,  there  is  a  great 
deal  to  listen  to  in  this  article,  entitled 
"Rx  for  Teen  Pregnancy,"  which  ap- 
peared in  today's  Washington  Post.  I 
trust  my  colleagues  will  look  it  up  in 
today's  Washington  Post. 


CONGRESS  SHOULD  DEFEAT 
HOUSE  RESOLUTION  108 

(ISi.  INHOFE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarlu.) 

Mr.  INHOFE.  Madam  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  express  my  opposition  to 
House  Resolution  108,  a  bill  being  con- 
sidered by  the  House  today  to  provide 
for  fimding  of  the  25  committees  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  and  pro- 
posed tax  increases  as  advocated  by 
the  Speaker  of  the  House. 

At  thi£  time  of  massive  Federal 
budget  deficits— fiscal  year  1987  deficit 
exceeded  $220  billion— you  would 
think  that  Congress  would  subject 
itself  to  some  degree  of  budgetary  re- 
straint in  order  to  do  its  part  to  con- 
trol the  deficit.  While  this  would  be  a 
logical  assumption,  it  is  far  from  the 
truth. 

The  legislation  before  the  House 
today  would  increase  fimding  for  all  25 
House  committees  and  the  House  In- 
formation Systems  [HIS]  for  fiscal 
year  1987.  The  resolution  would  in- 
crease spending  on  House  conmiittees 
from  a  total  of  $44  minion  in  1986  to 
over  $47.9  million  in  1987.  This  repre- 
sents a  9-percent  increase— well  over 
last  year's  funding  and— weU  over  last 
year's  Inflation  rate  of  1.4  percent. 
Last  year's  rate  was  the  lowest  in  25 
years.  This  funding  covers  only  inves- 
tigative costs  of  the  committees  and 
does  not  take  into  accoimt  the  addi- 
tional money  tlrnt  will  be  required  to 
hire  staff,  pay  for  travel,  and  various 
other  expenses. 

I  lu-ge  my  colleagues  to  reject  this 
resolution  and  let  the  American 
people  know  that  Congress  is  willing 
to  subject  itself  to  necessary  budget 
restraint  in  order  to  control  the  Feder- 
al deficit. 

On  another  matter,  I  am  appalled  at 
the  recent  remarks  made  by  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  in  favor  of  rais- 
ing taxes  by  $20  billion  for  1988  and 
ignoring  the  Granun-Rudman  deficit 
reduction  targets.  A  March  5  article 
that  appeared  in  the  Washington  Post 
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higfcHftttoti  tbe  Speaker's  proposal  to 
tax  stoek  market  transactions  that 
would  raise  as  much  as  $17  bOllon  a 
year.  Ttkt  Bytaker  also  Indicated  that 
he  supports  defeninc  tax  cuts  to  cer- 
tain Individuals  as  another  way  to 
raise  addltkinal  revenues  to  reduce  the 
deflett. 

A  week  before  the  Sneaker  made  hia 
statement  on  ralaing  taxes,  the  two 
Budget  Committee  chairmen  of  Con- 
greas  had  announced  that  they  had  no 
Intention  of  drafttng  budgets  that 
would  be  In  aoooid  with  the  Oramm- 
Rudknan  deHdt  reduction  target  of 
$108  bOUon  for  1988.  The  chairmen 
have  concluded  that  a  $108  billion  def- 
icit for  fiscal  year  1988  is  not  enough 
for  them.  They  believe  Congress 
should  abandon  the  Qramm-Rudman 
target  and  are  i»ropostng  to  perpetuate 
the  shameful  and  fiscally  unresponsi- 
ble budgets  that  have  been  produced 
by  the  Democratic  leaders  of  this  body 
In  the  past 

I.  wholeheartly  reject  their  views, 
and  I  wQl  oppose  their  efforts  to  force 
higher  taxes  on  the  American  people 
as  a  way  to  reduce  the  deficit.  The 
moUem  is  not  that  we  do  not  pay 
enough  taxes— the  problem  Is  that 
Congress  is  out  of  ccmtrol  and  cannot 
quench  its  insatiable  desire  to  spend 
more  money. 

In  contrast,  I  support  and  urge  my 
colleagues  to  mvoari  the  resolution 
that  was  passed  by  the  House  Republi- 
can Conferaioe  yesterday  to  mandate 
that  Congress  remain  fully  committed 
to  the  Oramm-Rudman  target  for  a 
balanced  budget  by  fiscal  year  1991.  I 
win  OKMse  any  attempt  to  deviate 
fmn  this  target  and  will  Instead  focus 
my  energy  on  ways  to  reduce  spending 
and  ccmtrol  the  deficit  without  forcing 
new  and  unnecessary  taxes  on  the 
American  people. 

Ctmgress  can  and  must  do  better  to 
inoduce  a  reqxmsible  budget  and  stop 
iq:>ending  money  that  we  do  not  have. 
The  American  pec^ile  have  elected  us 
to  make  the  tough  decisions  and  con- 
trol excessive  budget  expenditures 
without  taking  the  easy  way  out  by 
simply  Increasing  taxes.  If  we  fail,  seri- 
ous eoonamic  consequences  will  resiilt 
and  threaten  the  survival  of  this  great 

I  urge  Members  to  Join  with  me  in 
opposing  any  new  tax  increase  and 
work  Instead  to  pass  a  budget  that 
falls  within  the  realistic  targets  of  the 
Oramm-Rudman  Deficit  Control  Act. 
The  future  of  our  Nation  depends 
upon  the  responsible  action  of  Con- 
gress. 


IMI 


NATIONAL  SPACE  GRANT  COL- 
LBOE  AND  FELLOWSHIP  ACT 
OP  1987 

(Mr.  ANDREWS  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarlEs.) 


Mr.  ANDREWS.  Madam  Speaker, 
today  I  am  Introducing  along  with 
Senator  Bbhtsxh  the  Space  Orant  Col- 
lege and  Fellowship  Act  of  1987,  an  act 
to  increase  the  momentiun  in  our  Na- 
UonlB  space  science  and  research  pro- 
grams. 

Our  national  space  program  has 
fallen  on  hard  times.  Meanwhile,  the 
Soviets,  the  Japanese,  and  the  Europe- 
ans gre  moving  forward  aggressively  in 
space  development.  For  example,  the 
Europeans  are  spending  10  to  15  times 
more  than  the  United  States  on  micro- 
gravity  research. 

If  these  conditions  persist,  we  will 
assuredly  fall  behind  In  developing  the 
pot^tial  of  outer  space.  We  must  not 
let  that  happen. 

To  put  America  back  in  the  lead,  we 
must  help  our  universities  focus  on 
space  research.  Under  NASA's  direc- 
tion, this  program  wUl  do  Just  that  by 
investing  seed  money,  matched  by 
State  and  private  funds,  in  research 
programs  at  our  universities.  The  bill 
is  based  on  the  successful  land-grant 
college  system  of  1862  and  the  sea- 
grant  program. 

It  is  my  belief  that  this  legislation 
will  energize  space  research  and  com- 
meroialization  by  fostering  public-pri- 
vate partnerships.  By  harnessing  our 
best  researchers  to  the  challenges  we 
face,  our  Nation  can  assure  itself  the 
lead  in  space  into  the  next  century. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
bilL  Just  as  the  37th  Congress  in  1862 
had  the  foresight  to  pass  the  Land- 
Grant  College  Act  that  helped  Ameri- 
cans develop  the  Western  frontier, 
now  let  us  establish  space  colleges  to 
help  us  pioneer  the  space  frontier. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  LEGISLA- 
TION TO  EFFECT  CERTAIN 
HABEAS  CORPUS  REFORMS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Luhgrkn] 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  LUNOREN.  Madam  Speaker,  in 
1969,  an  Iowa  Jury  convicted  Robert 
Anthony  Williams  of  raping  and  mur- 
dering a  10-year-old  girl  in  the  city  of 
Des  Moines.  Following  his  trial,  Mr. 
Williams  began  a  remarkable  Judicial 
Odyssey  that  illustrates  the  urgent 
need  for  criminal  Justice  reform  that 
takes  lawbreakers  as  seriously  as  they 
take  their  assaults  on  the  law-abiding 
citizens  of  our  country. 

BIr.  Williams  first  appealed  his  con- 
viction to  the  Iowa  Supreme  Court. 
That  tribunal  upheld  the  Jury's  deci- 
sion. Mr.  Williams'  petition  for  review 
was  denied  by  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court.  He  then  tiuned  to  the  Federal 
district  court,  alleging  that  his  convic- 
tion violated  his  constitutional  rights. 
The  Judge  agreed  with  his  claim  and 
ordered  him  to  be  retried  without  the 
use  of  evidence  that  had  led  police  to 
the  victim's  body.  The  State  of  Iowa 


appealed  the  case  to  the  Eighth  Cir- 
cuit Court  of  Appeals  which  upheld 
the  district  coiut  ruling.  The  State 
then  brought  the  case  back  before  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  which  held  that, 
although  Williams  had  been  advised  of 
his  Miranda  rights  five  times,  state- 
ments made  to  him  by  the  detective 
out  of  the  presence  of  counsel  violated 
Williama  right  to  counseL  As  a  result, 
it  was  ordered  that  Williams  woiQd 
have  to  be  retried. 

Williams  was  retried  in  Iowa  and  a 
Jury  of  his  peers  convicted  him  again. 
Williams  subsequently  took  his  case 
back  to  the  Iowa  Supreme  Court,  the 
Eighth  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  and 
finally  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court.  The 
Supreme  Court  concluded  that  the 
"inevitable  discovery"  rule — a  rule 
stating  that  the  evidence  would  have 
been  discovered  independent  of  the 
statement  of  the  defendant— applied 
in  this  case.  The  Supreme  Court  thus 
upheld  fads  conviction. 

Madam  Speaker,  it  strikes  me  as  ob- 
scene that  it  has  taken  17  years  for 
our  judicial  system  to  end  the  agony 
of  the  liamily  of  the  murdered  girl. 
Imagine  17  years  of  uncertainty  and 
pain  suffered  by  an  Innocent  family!  It 
is  even  more  obscene  that  extended 
delays  in  the  administration  of  Justice 
occur  fr^uently  in  our  legal  system. 
Remarkably,  over  8,000  habeas  corpus 
petitions-— petitions  asking  a  court  to 
rule  on  the  legality  of  one's  detention 
or  imprisonment— are  filed  each  year 
in  Federal  district  courts.  According  to 
a  1984  report  by  the  Bureau  of  Justice 
Statistics,  more  than  30  percent  of 
State  prisoner  habeas  corpus  petitions 
filed  in  Federal  courts  were  filed  by 
persons  who  had  filed  one  or  more 
previous  Federal  habeas  corpus  peti- 
tions. And  more  than  26  percent  of  aU 
habeas  corpus  court  decisions  are 
themselves  appealed.  Worst  of  all,  em- 
pirical studies  indicate  that  only  3  per- 
cent of  gll  habeas  petitions  result  in 
any  form  of  relief. 

Madam  Speaker,  we  know  that  most 
crimes  are  not  followed  by  arrest  and 
conviction.  Yet  when  arrest  and  con- 
viction do  occur,  there  is  the  percep- 
tion that  the  law  allows  for  an  endless 
stream  of  appellate  and  collateral 
review.  This  view,  as  much  as  any 
other  fattor.  has  the  effect  of  under- 
mining public  confidence  in  the  crimi- 
nal Justice  system.  For  the  sake  of 
that  confidence,  for  the  sake  of  a 
grossly  overburdened  Judicial  system, 
and  for  the  sake  of  the  families  of  vic- 
tims of  crime  who  anxiously  await  the 
resolution  of  the  personal  tragedies 
engendered  by  crime,  it's  high  time 
that  we  brought  our  habeas  corpus 
statutes  into  the  20th  century.  To  ac- 
complish that  end,  I  have  once  again 
introduced  legislation— H.R.  1333— 
that  would  have  the  effect  of  eliminat- 
ing the  excessive  features  of  current 
habeas  corpus  law  while  yet  retaining 


the  historical  piuix>se  of  the  "Great 
Wit." 

My  bill  would  establish  a  1-year  stat- 
ute of  limitations  period  for  the  filing 
of  petitions  by  State  prisoners,  which 
would  run  from  the  time  of  exhaus- 
tion of  State  remedies.  Exception  to 
this  statute  of  limitations  could  arise 
where  State  action  violated  Federal 
law,  or  where  the  habeas  petition  is 
grounded  in  a  subsequently  recognized 
Federal  right,  or  in  the  existence  of 
new  facts. 

In  addition,  the  bill  would  vest  in  ap- 
pellate court  Judges  the  authority  to 
issue  certificates  of  probable  cause  for 
appeal  in  habeas  corpus  proceedings. 
It  would  allow  a  Federal  court  to  deny 
a  habeas  i}etition  on  the  merits  with- 
out requiring  prior  exhaustion  of 
State  remedies.  It  would  require  Fed- 
eral habeas  courts  to  refrain  from 
granting  relief  with  respect  to  matters 
that  have  been  fully  and  fairly  adjudi- 
cated in  State  proceedings  in  order  to 
enhance  the  finality  of  State  criminal 
adjudications  and  avoid  duplicative 
litigation  of  claims  that  have  been 
adequately  considered. 

In  concurrence  with  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court  decision  in  Wainwright 
versus  Sykes,  the  legislation  mandates 
that  regardless  of  whether  or  not  the 
petitiouer  deliberately  bypassed  State 
procedures,  certain  types  of  procediu-- 
al  defaults  by  a  petitioner  may  not  be 
excused  unless  the  petitioner  could  es- 
tablish "cause"  and  "actual  prejudice" 
as  a  result  of  the  default.  The  1987 
version  of  my  legislation  recognizes 
recent  protections  afforded  petitioners 
by  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  by  recog- 
nizing that  the  habeas  corpus  relief 
should  be  granted  where  there  is  evi- 
dence that  a  constitutional  violation 
asserted  in  the  claim  probably  resulted 
in  a  factually  erroneous  conviction  or 
sentencing  decision. 

Madam  Speaker,  this  area  of  the  law 
is  one  of  the  remaining  provisions  of 
the  President's  original  crime  control 
agenda  which  has  yet  to  be  acted 
upon.  Habeas  corpus  reforms  can  play 
an  integral  role  in  the  overall  effort  to 
raise  substance  above  the  dilatory  pro- 
cedural tactics  which  have  robbed  our 
crimlntd  Justice  system  of  the  certain- 
ty of  pimlshment.  We've  talked  about 
getting  tough  on  crime.  We've  talked 
about  getting  tough  on  drugs.  It's  my 
belief  that  we  must  bolster  the  tough 
talk  with  tough  legislation— legislation 
which  helps  to  establish  a  credible  de- 
terrent to  crime.  A  reform  of  our 
habeas  corpus  statutes  will  represent 
an  important  step  in  that  regard. 
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H.R.  1085.  THE  MONTGOMERY  GI 
BILL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  [Mr.  Wtliz]  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 


Mr.  WYLIE.  Madam  Speaker,  be- 
cause I  found  it  necessary  to  be  off  the 
floor  during  debate  on  the  Montgom- 
ery GI  bill  and  because  of  a  personal 
interest  I  have  in  the  legislation,  I 
wish  to  express  my  strong  support 
today  of  the  action  taken  on  Tuesday 
in  approving  H.R.  1085,  the  Montgom- 
ery GI  bill.  This  legislation  is  appro- 
priately named  because  of  the  dedica- 
tion and  perserverance  of  my  good 
friend,  Chairman  Mohtgomert  that 
these  educational  benefits  for  our  all 
volunteer  armed  services  were  origi- 
nated and  brought  to  the  floor  for  a 
vote.  It  was  his  unwaivering  commit- 
ment to  these  men  and  women  in  uni- 
form that  brought  the  legislation  to 
the  House  floor  that  will  benefit 
young  veterans  and  their  country  for 
generations  to  come. 

I  also  believe  that  we  should  give 
special  thanks  to  Congressman  Solo- 
mon, the  ranking  member  of  the  full 
Veterans'  Affairs  Committee,  Con- 
gressman Dowdy,  chairman  of  the 
Education,  Training  and  Employment 
Subcommittee  and  Congressman 
Chris  Smith,  the  ranking  member  of 
the  subcommittee. 

Since  enactment  of  the  first  GI  bill 
in  1944,  over  18  million  veterans  and 
service  personnel  have  received  educa- 
tional assistance  under  three  GI  bills. 
These  include  7.8  million  under  the 
World  War  II  GI  bill,  and  I  was  one  of 
those  7.8  million  who  most  likely 
would  not  have  been  able  to  attend 
Harvard  Law  School,  if  it  had  not  been 
for  the  GI  bill,  almost  2.5  million  serv- 
icemen received  educational  assistance 
luider  the  Korean  conflict  GI  bill,  and 
over  8  million  under  the  Vietnam-era 
GIbill. 

Although  the  primary  purpose  of 
the  new  GI  bill  is  to  provide  a  read- 
justment educational  benefit  to  our 
young  men  and  women  following  serv- 
ice, the  bill  has  also  established  itself 
as  a  major  recruitment  and  retention 
tool.  Diulng  the  month  of  November 
1986.  84  percent  of  aU  new  Army  re- 
cruits signed  up  for  the  new  program; 
54  percent  of  the  Navy;  64  percent  of 
the  Marine  Corps,  and  44  percent  of 
the  Air  Force.  Dollar  for  doUar,  the 
Montgomery  GI  bill  program  is  the 
most  cost-effective  means  of  recruit- 
ment now  in  existence. 

The  Montgomery  GI  bill  provides  a 
low  cost  and  patriotic  means  for  the 
men  and  women  who  elect  to  serve 
their  country  to  further  their  educa- 
tion and  fully  achieve  their  potential 
as  American  citizens. 

H.R.  1085  is  a  fulfillment  of  our  na- 
tional obligation  to  assist  service- 
members  in  their  efforts  to  be  well 
educated  and  employable  members  of 
our  society. 

As  a  readjustment  tool  for  veterans 
returning  to  the  civilian  world,  the  GI 
bill  is  a  proven  success.  And,  as  an  in- 
vestment in  the  yoiuig  men  and 
women  who  have  served  their  coimtry. 


the  GI  bill  is  a  proven  success.  I  join 
my  colleagues  in  urging  quick  action 
by  the  other  body. 


GEOGRAPHY  AWARENESS  WEEK 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  PahsttaI 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Madam  Spacer.  I  rise  today 
to  introduce  a  resolution  declaring  the  week  of 
Novemt>er  15  to  November  21,  1987,  as  "Ge- 
ography Awareness  Week."  This  reaokJiion 
complements  one  I  recantty  introduced  on  for- 
eign lar^guages  and  international  competitive- 
ness that  was  offered  as  part  of  the  observ- 
ance of  National  Foreign  Language  Week. 
Senators  Bradley  and  Stafford  introduced 
an  identical  resolution  on  Geography  Aware- 
ness Week  in  the  U.S.  Senate  2  days  ago. 

There  is  conskierable  evidence  for  the  need 
to  Increase  our  attention  to  ttte  important  dis- 
cipline of  geography.  In  1946,  only  46  percent 
of  college  students  tested  in  a  nationwide 
survey  at  one  top  State  univerwty  couki  name 
all  of  ttie  Great  Lakes.  In  1984,  tfw  news  was 
even  worse:  Onty  12  peroent  of  students  sur- 
veyed at  one  top  State  univarsity  couU  name 
all  of  ttie  Great  Lakes.  In  1950,  84  percent  of 
these  college  students  knew  that  Manila  was 
the  capital  of  the  Ptiiljpptnes:  by  1984,  this 
number  ftad  shrunk  to  27  percent  Furtfwr- 
more,  almost  70  percent  of  tttese  students 
couM  not  name  a  single  country  in  Africa  t>e- 
tween  the  Sahara  and  South  Africa 

This  news  is  r>ot  only  shocking:  it  is  frighten- 
ing. We  depertd  on  a  well-infonned  populace 
to  maintain  the  denxxxatic  kieals  whK^  fiave 
made  and  kept  ttiis  country  great  When  95 
percent  of  some  of  our  tirightest  college  stu- 
dents cannot  locate  Vietnam  on  a  world  map, 
even  after  our  extensive  involvement  in  that 
country,  we  must  sound  the  alarm.  When  63 
percent  of  the  Americans  partxapating  in  a  na- 
tiomvide  survey  t>y  the  Washington  Post 
cannot  name  tfie  two  natkxis  involved  in  the 
SALT  talks,  we  must  acknowledge  ttwt  we  are 
failing  to  suffidentty  educate  our  citiiens  to 
compete  in  an  Increasingly  interdependent 
world. 

This  igrKNance  of  geography,  akxig  with  a 
comparable  lack  of  knowledge  of  foreign  larv 
guages  and  cultures,  places  the  United  States 
at  a  disadvantage  with  otiier  nations  economi- 
cally, politically  and  strategKally.  We  carmot 
expect  to  remain  a  worM  leader  if  our  popu- 
lace does  not  even  know  wtw  ttie  rest  of  tfie 
world  is! 

In  1980,  a  Presidential  commission  found 
that  U.S.  companies  fare  poorly  against  for- 
eign competitors  partly  because  Americans 
are  often  igrxx'ant  of  things  beyorxj  our  t>or- 
ders.  As  Gov.  Gerakt  Baliles  said  in  a  South- 
em  Governors  Association  report,  "Amencans 
have  not  resporxied  to  a  t>ask:  fact  ttw  best 
jobs,  largest  markets,  and  greatest  profits 
belong  to  tfiose  wIk)  understand  ttw  country 
with  whk:h  they  are  doing  busir>ess." 

Japan's  remarkable  recovery  sirKe  ttte  erxl 
of  the  war  has  been  ttte  greatest  economic 
success  story  of  the  century,  rTNx:h  to  the  cha- 
grin of  many  of  her  competitors.  Tt)e  success 
can  be  attributed  to  a  number  of  factors,  but  I 
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md  oMMr  DfDfMiiofwiB  to  ooarate 
ki  ■  gtoM  imifcilplM*.  wNh  muWcuNural  cus- 
tonwrt.  Thoy  haw*  iMinod  Itw  l«iguog«,  ana- 
lyad  Iha  naada.  gmpad  Iha  cultura.  «Ki  Med 
IB  widaralHid  tw  baric  p^fdia  o(  aH  polantial 
oonaanaia.  K  ia  aaimaHd.  for  aMwnpte.  that 
ttiara  ara  10,000  Japanaaa  buatnaaaman  wtw 
apaak  EnoPah  In  Iha  UnNad  Stalaa.  whio  less 
•lan  1,000  Japanaaa-apaaMng  American  buai- 

Ona  of  Vta  kay  Utamaa  and  tasks  for  this 
ia  laatofinQ  America's  oompeliUve- 
in  a  NgNy  compiaK.  rapidhr  changing 
wofld.  bnprovino  ^'c  knoeiledge  of  tfw  geog- 
raphy; languaga  and  euifara  of  other  lands  is 
a  conciala,  aMalnabla  and  important  goal  in 
the  oonlaxi  of  bilafnalkNial  trade  and  our 
piaoa  in  the  woikt  economy.  It  is  a  substantial 
w^f  to  gtwe  conlant  to  the  buzzivord  of  com- 
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The  undantandbig  naoeasary  to  accomplish 
IMi,  aa  I  have  aiM.  can  come  only  from 
hnowladga  of  Vw  paoplea,  cuituras,  resources 
and  languaooa  of  otfwr  naltons.  This  is  the 
sort  of  towwladga  that  the  study  of  geography 
aaaka  to  impait.  HoiMver,  ttie  discipine  of  ge- 
ognvhy  ii  MrtOMiy  Md>ngared  in  this  coun- 
try. Dapartmanls  of  geography  are  being  elimi- 
nalad  Itom  many  InaMutions  of  higfwr  learn- 
ing, and  laaa  than  10  percent  of  elementary 
and  sacondaty  acfnol  geography  teachers 
have  awan  a  minor  in  the  sub^ecL 

Madam  Speaker,  we  are  a  nation  with 
wortdiiifcta  JnwIoomentB.  Our  glotMl  Influence 
and  iMponaUMas  demand  an  understandkig 
of  ttw  landa,  languages  and  cultures  of  tfie 
wortd.  It  is  for  Hva  reason  that  I  am  today  In- 
todudng  tfss  raaoiutkin  to  focus  national  at- 
tsnion  on  the  intaj^  role  that  the  knowledge 
of  wortd  geography  plays  in  preparing  our  citi- 
zens for  tfta  foture  of  our  iiKreasingly  interde- 
pandanl,  intaroonnectod  world.  It  is  my  hope 
that  ttiia  wM  lie  Just  one  step  in  a  revitafization 
of  tfw  study  of  geography  in  ttiis  country.  All 
of  our  citizens  shouM  have  access  to  the  type 
of  aducaiton  that  w«  help  them  appreciate  the 
great  beauty  and  dkeraily  of  this  Natkxi,  and 
Rs  place  in  an  even  mora  dwerse  world. 

For  your  convenience,  ttie  text  of  the  reso- 
waon  loaowK 

HJ.  Rn.  195 
Joint  resolution   to  designate   the   period 

oommenclnc    Noveml>er    IS,    1987,    and 

endinc  Noveml>er  31. 1987.  as  "Qeography 

Awareness  We^." 

Whereas  the  United  States  of  America  Is  a 
truly  imlque  nation  with  dlTeiae  landscapes, 
boontifiil  resources,  a  distinctive  multieth- 
nic popnlatlon.  and  a  rich  cultural  heritage, 
an  of  wlilch  contributes  to  the  status  of  the 
DUtad  Statea  as  a  world  power. 

Whereas  geoarsphy  is  the  study  of  people, 
their  enTtranments,  snd  their  resoiutses; 

Whereas  historically,  geography  has  aided 
Americana  in  understanding  the  wholeness 
of  their  vast  natlan  and  the  great  abim- 
daiaoe  of  its  natural  reaouices; 

Whereas  geography  today  offers  perspec- 
ttvea  and  infonnation  In  understanding  our- 
selves, our  relationship  to  the  Earth,  and 
our  interdependence  with  other  peoples  of 
the  world; 


Whereas  20  percent  of  American  elemen- 
tary school  students  asked  to  locate  the 
Unltad  States  on  a  world  map  placed  It  in 
Braall; 

Whereas  95  peremt  of  American  college 
freslsnen  tested  could  not  locate  Vietnam 
on  a  World  map: 

Whereas  75  percent  of  American!*  re- 
sponding to  a  nationwide  survey  could  not 
locate  EI  Salvador  on  a  map.  while  63  per- 
cent could  not  name  the  two  nations  In- 
volved In  the  SALT  talks; 

Whereas  over  30  percent  of  American 
teachers  currently  t.earhing  geography  have 
taken  no  pIshswi  In  the  subject  and.  there- 
fore, do  not  have  the  training  necessary  to 
effectively  teach  geographic  concepts; 

Wheress  departments  of  geography  are 
belnc  eliminated  from  American  Institutes 
of  higher  learning,  thus  endangering  the 
disctpllne  of  geognM;>hy  In  the  United 
States: 

Whereas  traditional  geography  has  virtu- 
ally disappeared  from  the  curricula  of 
American  schools  while  still  being  taught  as 
a  tiaMc  subject  in  other  countries.  Including 
Great  Britain,  Canada,  Japan,  and  the 
Soviet  Union; 

Whereas  an  Ignorance  of  geography,  for- 
eign languages,  and  cultures  places  the 
Unltad  States  at  a  disadvantage  with  other 
countries  in  matters  of  business,  politics, 
and  ttie  environment: 

Whereas  the  United  States  is  a  nation  of 
worldwide  involvement  and  global  Influence, 
the  responsibilities  of  which  demand  an  un- 
derstanding of  the  lands,  languages,  and  cul- 
tures of  the  world:  and 

Whereas  national  attention  must  I>e  fo- 
ciised  on  the  Integral  role  that  Imowledge  of 
world  geography  plays  in  preparing  citizens 
of  the  United  States  for  the  future  of  an  in- 
creasingly interdependent  and  interconnect- 
ed world:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Retolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Oongress  assembled.  That  the  period 
conuaencing  November  IS,  1987,  and  ending 
Novemtwr  21,  1987,  is  designated  as  "Geo- 
graphic Awareness  Week",  and  the  Presi- 
dent is  authorized  and  requested  to  Issue  a 
proclamation  calling  upon  the  people  of  the 
Unltad  States  to  observe  such  week  with  ap- 
propriate ceremonies  and  activities. 


WE  NEED  ANSWERS  AND  WE 
NEED  ANSWERS  FAST 

The  SPEA£:eR  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  [Mr.  Contkrs] 
is  reeognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Madam  Speaker, 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  has  cre- 
ated deep  concern  In  the  other  body 
and  this  one  by  suggesting  that  the 
President,  at  tonight's  press  confer- 
ence, not  answer  any  questions  con- 
cerning Iran  and  the  Contra  affair 
that  currently  has  the  executive 
branch  embroiled  in  the  most  serious 
matter  of  illegal  conduct  since  Water- 
gate. 

I  would  hope  that  the  President  of 
the  United  States  chooses  not  to 
follow  his  friend  and  ardent  support- 
er's advice  in  this  regard.  I  thinit  that 
Mr.  Simpson's  advice  to  the  President 
after  4  months  of  no  press  conferences 
would  create  an  absolute  scandal  in 
addition  to  all  of  the  problems  that 


the  American  people  are  concerned 
with. 

We  need  anawen  and  we  need  an- 
swers fait.  Aa  one  who  called  for  the 
special  Droaecutor  In  October  of  last 
year,  and  we  finally  were  able  to  get 
one,  and  aa  one  who  intervened  in  the 
caurt  pnx^ess  to  vusk.  that  the  special 
proaecutor  have  the  widest  latitude  in 
tracing  these  endless  branches  of  in- 
quiry tbAt  keep  opening  up  every 
week,  aad  which  I  have  applauded, 
and  as  one  who  has  urged  that  the 
President  take  his  State  of  the  Union 
Address  on  January  27  and  convert  it 
to  an  opportunity  where  he  tells  the 
American  people;  first,  what  ail  of  his 
subordinates  know  and  knew  about 
the  matter  and  then,  second,  what  he 
himself  knew  and  then  perhaps  have 
someone  else  tell  us  what  he  forgot, 
then  we  would  be  able  to  get  to  the 
bottom  of  this  matter. 

In  the  present  circxmistance,  we 
have  so  many  limited  grants  of  immu- 
nity flylag  around  that  the  next  thing 
I  might  txpect  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming to  4o  is  ask  that  the  President  be 
granted  tome  form  of  limited  immuni- 
ty. 

So  I  think  that  the  President  should 
not  take  Just  30  minutes,  which  leaves 
an  average  of  alx>ut  8  to  12  questions 
to  be  asked  by  members  of  the  press 
who  have  been  waiting  for  4  solid 
months,  but  he  should  take  60  minutes 
or  an  hour  and  30  minutes  or  2  hours 
and  finally  sit  down  with  the  press, 
forget  about  the  prepared  speeches 
and  all  of  the  modem  devices  for  com- 
municating with  the  American  people, 
but  sit  down  with  the  press  and  talk 
with  them  about  the  Iran-Contra 
matter  v>hlch  is  on  all  of  our  minds. 
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There  are  contradictions  that  have 
to  be  addressed.  There  are  so  many 
unanswered  questions  that  it  seems  to 
me  this  Is  the  least  that  the  President 
can  do  under  these  circumstances;  and 
a  final  recommendation  that  perhaps 
we  ought  to  have  press  conferences 
from  the  executive  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment every  2  weeks  until  we  have 
resolved  this  matter. 


THE  FAMILY  WELFARE  REFORM 
ACT  OF  1987 

(Mr.  PANETTA  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarlts.,  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Madam  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  Family  Welfare  Reform  Act  of 
1987  whicti  was  devetoped  by  the  Honorable 
Harold  Pord  of  Termessee,  arxi  his  col- 
leagues on  ttie  Public  Assistance  Sutxxxnmit- 
tee  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

i  am  pidased  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  this  leg- 
islation which  includes  a  comprehensive,  and 
much-needed,  restructuring  of  the  oldest  wel- 


fare program  in  the  United  States— tfie  Aki  to 
Famines  with  Dependent  Children  [AFOq  Pro- 
gram which  waa  created  in  1935.  I  have  the 
honor  of  serving  aa  cftairman  of  the  Agricul- 
ture Committee's  Subconwnittee  on  Domestic 
Marketirx).  Consumer  Relatk>ns,  and  Nutrition. 
This  subcommittee  has  jurisdiction  over  the 
Food  Stamp  Program,  wh»h  is  a  relative  new- 
comer in  our  social  welfare  system — having 
only  been  estaliliahed  as  a  national  program 
in  1972. 

AFDC  wouki  be  replaced  by  a  new  Family 
Support  Program,  wtvch  wouki  be  restructured 
to  achieve  tfw  ot)ieclive  spelled  out  in  the 
new  program's  rame — support  of  families. 
This  objective  would  be  achieved  through  the 
foHowing  changes: 

Benefits  wouki  be  extervied  to  families  In 
wf)k:h  both  ttie  father  and  motfier  are  present 
This  wfouid  remove  tfie  tragk:  financial  incen- 
tive in  the  current  AFDC  Program  for  families 
to  break  up  in  order  for  the  mother  and  chil- 
dren to  receive  welfare  benefits.  With  this 
cfiange,  the  Family  Support  Program  would 
conform  to  ttie  practkx  in  the  Food  Stamp 
Program  which  extends  benefits  to  everyone 
in  a  family  wtio  lives  in  ttie  same  househoki. 

A  new  emptoyment  and  training  program  for 
participants  in  the  Family  Support  Program 
would  be  created.  This  program  would  altow 
States  flexibility  to  design  an  emptoyment  and 
training  approach  which  would  best  fit  local 
conditions.  Tfiis  flexibility  was  Incorporated  In 
tfie  Food  Stamp  Employment  and  Training 
Program  enacted  in  ttie  Food  Security  Act  of 
1985  (Pubik:  Law  99-198).  Emptoyment  and 
training  resources  wouki  be  targeted  to  teen 
parent  families,  long-term  recipients  arxi  fami- 
lies with  young  children. 

To  ensure  ttiat  motfiers  can  go  to  work  or 
enter  training  without  worrying  about  the  wel- 
fare and  safety  of  ttieir  chikiren,  increased 
funding  for  day  care  wouki  be  provkied. 

Work  wouki  be  rewarded  by  ensuring  that 
partkapants  in  the  Family  Support  Program 
wtio  work  receive  higtier  Incomes  tfian  ttiose 
wtw  do  not,  and  Medtoakl  benefits  wouki  be 
continued  for  recipients  trying  to  make  ttie 
transitton  from  weltare  to  work. 

The  Ctiikl  Support  Enforcement  Program 
wouki  be  restructured  to  ensure  ttiat  parents 
meet  their  obligation  to  support  ttieir  children. 

The  Family  Welfare  Reform  Act  of  1987 
represents  a  sound  basis  on  which  to  start  re- 
forming welfare.  There  are,  however,  two 
areas  in  which  furttier  work  is  needed  if  we 
are  to  actiieve  true  welfare  reform.  These 
areas  involve  jurisdtotton  of  House  committees 
ottier  than  ttie  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

Ttie  first  is  improved  coonSnatton  and  pro- 
gram simpliftoation  between  the  two  largest 
welfare  programs  wtitoh  provkie  benefits  to 
families  vvith  chikiren — Food  Stamps  and  ttie 
Family  Support  Program.  The  Family  Welfare 
Reform  Act  of  1987  wouki  estat>lish  an  advi- 
sory group  to  report  on  spedfk:  measures 
needed  to  ensure  common  poitoies  in  ttiese 
two  programs.  Ttiis  report  would  be  submitted 
to  ttie  Preskient  and  ttie  Congress  within  1 
year  after  enactment  of  ttie  FamHy  Welfare 
Reform  Act  The  advisory  group  would  be 
modeled  after  the  Social  Security  Commisston 
of  a  few  years  ago  which  included  representa- 
tton    from     ttie    executive    and     legislative 


branctiea  as  well  as  pMic  and  private  groups 
interested  in  ttie  issue.  The  ad^^aory  group  to 
simplify  the  Food  Stamp  arxi  Family  Support 
Programs  wouki  include  membership  from  tfie 
Departments  of  Agriculture  and  Health  and 
Human  Services,  State  Govemore.  State  and 
local  welfare  administrators.  Members  of  Con- 
gress, welfare  advocates,  and  other  appropri- 
ate persons. 

I  laud  ttie  creation  of  this  advisory  group  but 
am  concerned  ttiat  we  couki  erid  up  with 
simply  anottier  study  unless  we  start  action 
now.  We  stiouW  not  forget  tfiat  wtiat  forced 
ttie  compromise  back  In  1983  wrtiich  saved 
the  Social  Security  Program  was  not  tfie 
Social  Security  Commiasion  itself  but  ttie 
threat  that  the  Social  Security  tmst  funds 
would  go  tKoke  if  no  actton  was  taken.  There 
is  no  dectston-fordng  deadline  In  welfare 
reform.  Ttierefore,  I  propoee  tfiat  the  dowrv 
payment  on  improved  program  simplificatton 
and  coordination  be  made  now  ttvough  inclu- 
sion in  welfare  reform  this  year  of  a  series  of 
ctianges  to  simplify  tfie  two  programs.  We 
shouki  commit  ourselves  to  adopting  this  year 
a  simplificatton  package  which  would  be 
budget  neutral. 

My  second  concern  is  that  we  all  ensure 
ttiat  emptoyment  and  training  for  welfare  re- 
cipients is  coordinated.  Unfortunately,  over  ttie 
years,  we  have  tended  to  prollferete  emptoy- 
ment and  training  programs— in  part  out  of 
frustratton  ttiat  the  current  delivery  system 
does  not  reach  welfare  recipients.  That  is  ttie 
reason  wtiy  we  have  a  separate  employment 
and  training  program  for  food  stamp  and 
AFDC  recipients.  Since  we  are  embarfced  on 
welfare  reform,  I  think  we  stiouki  seize  ttie  op- 
portunity to  devetop  a  coordinated  emptoy- 
ment and  training  system  whtoh  will  ensure 
ttiat  welfare  redptents  are  not  confronted  with 
a  bureaucratK  maze  as  tfiey  attempt  to  obtain 
the  skills  needed  to  make  tfie  transition  from 
welfare  to  work.  Acfiievement  of  ttm  objective 
will  require  careful  coordinatton  tietween  ttie 
Committees  on  Educatton  and  Labor,  Ways 
and  Means,  and  Agriculture. 

The  Family  Welfare  Reform  Act  of  1987 
represents  an  excellent  first  step  toward  wel- 
fare reform.  Now  it  is  the  responsibility  of  ttie 
other  committees  in  the  House  whtoh  have  ju- 
risdtotton  over  programs  tfiat  affect  wetf  are  re- 
cipients to  ensure  ttiat  we  truly  create  a  re- 
formed welfare  system  ttiat  provkies  adequate 
benefits  and  real  opportunities  to  make  tfie 
transitton  from  welfare  to  work. 


THE  NEW  GI  BILL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  BCississippi  [Mr.  Moirr- 
GOHERY]  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Madam  Speaker,  on 
Tuesday,  by  a  vote  of  401  to  2,  the  House 
passed  and  sent  to  the  Senate  H.R.  1085,  a 
bill  that  would  make  the  new  GI  bill  perma- 
nent 

I  dki  my  tiest  to  recognize  everyone  wtio 
played  a  maior  role  in  devetoping  ttie  original 
bill.  H.R.  1400,  whtoh  we  enacted  in  1984.  as 
well  as  H.R.  1085.  When  so  many  people  are 
involved  in  a  maior  piece  of  legisiatton,  one 
always  runs  ttie  risk  of  forgetting  to  mentton 
some  key  players.  I'm  afnud  I  fiave  done  just 


ttiat  Madam  Speaker,  I  sfiall  attempt  to  cor- 
rect tfie  permanent  Record  to  inckjde  five 
people  that  did  an  awful  lot  of  wort(  on  ttie 
new  GI  bill  from  the  very  beginning  untt  the 
vote  yesterday. 

Mrs.  Candis  Sniffen,  legislalive  aasistant  for 
our  committee,  has  been  deeply  involved  in 
the  new  GI  tiill  from  trie  very  t>eginning  wtien 
the  staff  began  a  series  of  meetings  with  ttie 
military  services  back  in  1980. 

Another  key  Individual  has  been  Mr.  Rtohard 
Shultz,  an  attorney  for  our  committee,  who 
has  provkied  me  with  expert  counsel  in  mili- 
tary matters,  espedaUy  in  ttie  area  of  Reserve 
and  Nattonal  Guard  affairs. 

Mr.  Bob  Cover  of  ttie  Legislative  Counsel's 
Offtoe  did  all  of  the  drafting  of  the  first  bill  I 
Introduced  in  January  1981,  H.R.  1400.  Mr. 
Joe  Womack  of  ttie  Legialative  Counael's 
Offtoe  dkj  all  of  the  drafting  of  H.R.  1085  and 
legisiatton  enacted  last  year  to  improve  ttie 
program.  If  ttie  new  GI  bill  Is  made  permanent, 
Bob  Cover  and  Joe  Womack  will  tiave  played 
a  major  role  In  helping  to  bring  about  ttiis  new 
educatton  program  for  our  armed  servicee.  It 
is  fitting  ttiat  Bob  and  Joe  are  membere  of  the 
team  since  ttiey  are  responatoto  for  drafting  a 
tot  of  ttie  legisiatton  that  comes  out  of  ttie 
House  Armed  Servtoes  Committee,  as  well  as 
ttie  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs.  I  want 
Bob  and  Joe  to  know  ttiat  all  members  of  ttie 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affaire,  and  ttie  staff, 
appreciate  ttie  many  hours  ttiey  spent  in  tielp- 
ing  devetop  this  program. 

I'm  also  grateful  to  Mr.  Hugh  Evans,  Senate 
legislative  counsel  wtio  worked  with  Bob  in 
putting  togettier  ttie  conference  agreement  as 
part  of  ttie  OOO  AuttHxtzatton  Act  of  1984. 
Hugh  has  worked  closely  with  us  for  many 
years  and  tie  is  a  recognized  expert  in  ttie 
areas  of  military  and  veterans'  affairs. 


THE  PAIR  TRADE  AND 
ECONOMIC  JUSTICE  ACT  OF  1987 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  [Mr.  Pbase]  is  rec- 
ognized for  S  minutes. 

Mr.  PEASE.  Madam  Speaker,  I  am  pleased 
to  be  joined  by  34  of  my  colteagues  today  in 
introducing  ttie  Fair  Trade  and  Economk:  Jus- 
ttoe  Act  of  1987.  Ttiis  tiill  treats  as  an  unfair 
trade  practice  ttie  competitive  advantage  in 
intemattonal  trade  that  some  countries  derive 
from  the  systematk:  denial  of  intemattonaHy 
recognized  worker  rights;  ttiat  la,  freedom  of 
assoctatton;  ttie  right  to  organize  and  bargain 
coilectivety;  a  prohibitton  on  the  use  of  forced 
or  compulsory  latior,  a  minimum  wage  for  ttie 
emptoyment  of  chikiren;  and  acceptable  con- 
dittons  of  work  with  respect  to  wages,  hours 
of  work,  and  occupational  safety  and  health. 

Cunentty,  ttie  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs 
and  Trade  and  the  United  States  Code  spell 
out  the  mies  with  regard  to  capital  sutwidtos 
and  dumping  to  promote  fair  compedttoa  but 
not  for  labor  practtoes.  Anyttiing  goes.  The 
cunent  rules  In  world  trade  condone  competi- 
tion at  any  cost  as  far  as  workers  are  con- 
cerned. 

But  trade  is  not  and  shouM  not  be  viewed 
as  an  end  in  itself.  Fair  competition  In  workl 
trade  stiouki  renounce  latior  represskxi  and  it 
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•houM  b*  skuclurad  by  luto  and  in  practice  to 
d«di  cH  wortcare  as 
I  and  oonaumare.  Thofa 

Man  baooma  apartof  itia  onwiKiua  inda  bM  to 
ba  tMCUffa  to  ttw  Houaa  floor  bafora  tha  and 
ofApfl. 

N  la  vllal  thit  tha  1967  dabate  on  trade 
avoid  nma  itwtaric  and  canlar  on  conatruc- 
I  vwi  apiaao  vaoaa  oenema  aa 
Trade  can  play  a  positive 
reia  in  advanckiQ  the  inlaiasls  of  a  lyoad 
langa  of  Aniarican  buainaaaes,  coraufnars, 
wMa  pnMnoHng  sains  in  living 
I  In  dawslopinQ  countries. 
Aa  JnlamaHonal  trade  SKpandad  rapidly  after 
World  War  11.  the  UnHad  Slalae  gsined  tradtoig 
ttw  devalopirtg  world.  At 
I  poorer  naHona  account  for  over 
a  tMrd  of  U.&  trade.  There  ia,  however,  one 
eapedai^  heavy  coaL  Some  governments  reiy 
on  the  brutal  lapreesion  of  their  labor  forces 
to  produce  goods  cheaply  tor  export 

In  Soutf)  Korea.  61  uriion  loedora  are  serv- 
ing lQng4arm  priaon  sentences  for  labor  orga- 
lUng. 

In  CMa,  alrflte  votea  muat  be  taken  by  open 
bald  under  tha  suveManco  of  police  or  miiH 
tary  aulhorMiea.  marking  strike  advocates  for 


In  Taiwan,  tha  right  to  strike  is  barred  under 
panariy  or  aaan. 

Labor  rspraaaion  has  become  a  potent 
weapon  in  tfta  araeral  of  unfair  trading  prac- 
ticee  that  some  toreign  nattons  deptoy  to 
braalc  into  U.S.  markets.  Its  impect  on  com- 
peting industriee  in  ttie  United  States  is  similar 
to  foreign  government  subeidtes  to  exporters 
or  dumping 

Aa  the  Oonj^BSs  strengthens  its  trade  laws 
to  aAwice  fair  trade  end  to  authorize  actions 
againat  unfair  trade  practicas,  it  shouM  recog- 
nse  tliat  the  rights  of  workers  are  as  much  at 
stake  in  the  tradtog  system  as  the  rights  of 
producers  and  conaumers. 

Two  important  steps  have  already  been 


Rrat  The  Trade  and  Tariff  Act  of  1984  con- 
tains  language  that  Imils  the  U.S.  granting  of 
trade  preferences  (under  the  Generalized 
System  of  Preferences— GSP)  to  countries 
that  respect  intamalionaily  recognized  woriter 
rigfila.  The  QSP,  first  adopted  in  1974.  grants 
duty-free  trealmerrt  on  imports  into  the  United 
Stalaa  tor  about  3,000  products  from  140  de- 
vetoping  countriea.  The  1984  changes  prohibit 
tfw  President  from  designating  any  country  for 
GSP  benefits  which  has  not  taken  steps  to 
afford  inlemalionally  recognized  woriter  rights 
to  Hs  labor  force.  Wortw  rights  are  defined  to 
inctode:  ttte  right  to  associatnn:  the  right  to 
organize  and  bargain  collectively;  a  prohibition 
on  compulaory  Ubor,  a  minimum  age  for  the 
emptoyment  of  chMren;  and  acceptable  con- 
dWona  of  work  with  respect  to  minirmmi 
wages,  hours  of  woric,  and  occupattonal  safety 


Second.  In  1965,  new  language  in  the  reau- 
thorizalion  of  the  Oversees  Private  Investnwnt 
CorporaMon  [OPIC]  restricts  OPIC  insurance 
and  ottwr  operattor»  to  countries  that  have 
taken  alepa  to  adopt  and  implement  laws  re- 
electing worker  rights. 

The  United  Stalee  has  also  embraced  the 
trade/worker  rights  ink  as  a  primary  negotiat- 


ing objective  in  ttte  new  trade  round  at  the 
General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade 
[GATT]. 

TTv  cf)aMenge  that  remains  is  to  make  labor 
repraaaton  an  unfair  tradir)g  practice  in  a  new 
trade  tNM.  Such  an  amerxjment  was  adopted 
as  part  of  the  1986  trade  bill  that  paned  the 
Houae  with  an  impressive  bipertisan  majority. 
The  amerxlment  placed  labor  .apreaaion 
atongside  denial  of  market  access,  barriers  to 
estaiHshing  a  business  in  a  foreign  country, 
and  violation  of  intellectual  property  rights  as 
unfafe'  trading  practnes  against  which  the 
United  States  couW  take  actton.  A  motion  to 
delete  this  provision  was  soundly  defeated  on 
the  Houae  floor  by  a  137-to-276  vote. 

In  the  previous  legislative  campaigns,  vari- 
atiorB  of  seven  questions  have  been  raised 
about  the  trade/worker  rights  link.  It  is  worth- 
while to  address  each  briefly  in  tum: 

QmsnoNB 

1.  lant  making  trade  prtjertncea  contin- 
gent on  worker  right*  a  form  of  backdoor 
prottctionitm  ? 

Just  the  opposite  is  true.  Public  confi- 
dence In  an  open  trading  system  depends  on 
improvements  in  worker  rights  overseas. 
How,  otherwise,  can  n.S.  workers  face  im- 
ports from  South  Korea,  Chile  or  any  other 
country  In  which  basic  lalwr  rights  are  non- 
existent, wages  are  but  a  fraction  of  ours, 
and  to  which  n.S.  multlnatloiud  companies 
can  transfer  capital  and  technology  at  a 
drop  of  a  hat?  American  workers  are,  and 
will  continue  to  lie,  at  an  unfair  disadvan- 
tage in  competing  with  their  counterparts  in 
such  countries. 

However,  Improvements  In  working  and 
living  conditions  abroad  that  the  exercise  of 
worlGer  rights  make  possible  can  remove  the 
affront  felt  by  workers  In  the  United  States 
whea  repression  is  used  to  subsidize  produc- 
tion. U.S.  workers  expect  to  see  tangible  evi- 
dence that  trade  with  the  United  States  fos- 
ters real  gains  for  developing  country  work- 
ers. Without  the  improvement  in  lalx>r 
rights  conditions  abroad,  the  pain  of  disloca- 
tion wUl  continue  to  feed  opposition  to  the 
currant  trade  system. 

2.  Do  a  set  of  internationally  recognized 
worker  rights  exist  that  can  serve  aa  a  gauge 
in  trade  legislation? 

They  certainly  do.  Internationally  recog- 
nized worker  rights,  as  recognized  in  the 
GSP  and  OPIC  legislation,  are  speUed  out 
in  bedrock  International  Labor  Organiza- 
tion (ILO)  conventions.  These  conventions 
were  adopted  after  negotiations  unique  to 
the  no.  Representatives  of  U.S.  manage- 
ment participated  fully  and  equally  with 
representatives  of  the  U.S.  government  and 
U.S.  labor.  Most  other  national  govern- 
ments have  taken  the  next  step  of  ratifying 
these  conventions: 

105  countries  have  ratified  convention  No. 
11  oB  the  right  of  association  and  the  right 
to  oisanlze; 

ill  countries  have  ratified  convention  No. 
98  pertaining  to  the  right  to  organize  and 
bargain  collectively; 

lOi  countries  have  ratified  convention  No. 
105  ealllng  for  the  atxilition  of  forced  labor; 

69  countries  have  ratified  convention  No. 
5  fixing  an  age  of  14  years  as  a  minimum 
age  tor  industrial  employment; 

46  eountrlea  have  ratified  convention  No.  1 
pertaining  to  hours  of  work  and  32  coun- 
tries have  ratified  convention  No.  131  call- 
ing for  the  establishment  of  a  system  of 
minttnum  wages  to  cover  wage  earners. 


In  tenaa  of  U.S.  law,  the  State  Depart- 
ment, in  appendix  2  of  its  1986  Country  Re- 
ports on  Human  Rights,  defines  each  of  the 
Ave  "internationally  recognized  worker 
rights"  for  purpoaes  of  re~;rting  and  en- 
forcing the  Trade  and  Tariff  Act  of  1984. 

3.  Isn't  the  U.S.  being  hypocritical  in  ex- 
pecting other  government*  to  respect  right* 
baaed  on  ILO  covenant*  that  the  United 
State*  Congre**  ha*  not  formally  ratified? 

No.  The  U.S.  Congress  has  long  been  re- 
luctant te  ratify  international  accords  that 
will  constrain  U.S.  law.  For  example,  the 
Congress  has  never  ratified  the  major 
GATT  rules.  It  has  iu>nethele8s  compiled 
with  GATT  rules  as  though  they  were  bind- 
ing. Conaemlng  woiiur  rights,  the  impor- 
tant point  ia  that  the  UiUted  States  lias 
adopted  and  enforced  domestic  laws  that 
guarante*  each  of  the  five  basic  rights  enu- 
merated to  the  legislation. 

4.  Dont  thete  worker  right*  standards  seek 
to  dictate  a  U.S.  minimum  wage  and  OSHA 
staTidanU  for  the  rest  of  the  world? 

Absolutely  not.  Four  of  the  five  rights, 
enumerated  in  the  legislation  are  absolute 
rights.  Either  a  country  has  child  lalwr  or  it 
doesn't.  Bither  it  prohibits  compulsory  labor 
of  it  doe«i't.  The  same  is  true  of  the  rights 
to  organise  and  to  l>argain  collectively.  Only 
the  fifth  right,  the  right  to  minimum  stand- 
ards witk  respect  to  health,  safety  and 
wages,  requires  subjective  judgments.  This 
right  is  d«lll)erately  phrased  to  take  into  ac- 
count a  country's  level  of  development.  It 
recognizes  that,  to  a  certain  extent,  differ- 
entials in  wages  between  countries  reflect 
different  standards  of  living  and  economic 
systems. 

As  the  costs  of  capital  and  the  levels  of 
productivity  move  closer  across  countries, 
however,  lalx>r  costs  have  emerged  as  the 
major  factor  that  differentiates  costs  of  pro- 
duction ia  different  countries.  Unfortunate- 
ly for  wolkers  across  the  glol>e,  this  leads  to 
enormous  pressure  for  governments  to  com- 
pete by  offering  the  lowest  wages  possible. 
It  also  l«ads  to  violations  of  the  already 
quite  low  minimum  wage  standards  in  many 
developing  countries.  The  labor  standards 
that  now  exist  in  the  GSP  attempt  to  hold 
governments  accountable  only  to  whatever 
minimum  wage  standards  they  have  already 
set  for  their  own  country.  Also,  by  pinpoint- 
ing the  right  to  organize  and  bargain  collec- 
tively, they  stress  the  need  to  give  workers 
the  right  to  negotiate  acceptable  worldng 
conditions. 

5.  Is  US.  legislation  linking  trade  and 
worker  right*,  as  certain  developing  coun- 
tries governments  claim,  a  form  of  interven- 
tion into  the  sovereign  affairs  of  other  na- 
tion*? 

No.  First,  the  labor  standards  enumerated 
in  the  legislation  are  ones  that  most  govern- 
ments claim  on  paper  to  support:  most  of 
the  violators  have  signed  HO  conventions 
to  this  effect.  Hence,  this  is  not  a  case  of  Im- 
posing VS.  regulations:  they  are  intenui- 
tionally  recognized  standards  to  which  most 
countries  are  bound  by  International  law. 

Second,  we  do  not  propose  that  the  U.S. 
automatically  cut  off  trade  with  any  nation 
on  work  rights  grounds.  Rather,  the  United 
States  should  have  explicit  authority  to  pe- 
nalize egVegious  worker  rights  violators,  not 
only  by  witholding  trade  preferences  as  the 
GSP  law  now  provides,  but  by  permitting 
broader  discretion  for  sanctions— as  it  now 
provides  for  against  violators  as  it  does 
against  other  unfair  trading  practices. 

It  should  come  as  little  surprise  that  the 
govenunonts  most  vehemently  opposed  to 
the  trade/worker  rights  link  tend  to  be  the 
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least  democratic  and  the  worst  violators  of 
the  broad  range  of  human  rights,  e.g.  South 
Korea,  Taiwan.  Chile  and  Zaire. 

6.  Arent  worker  right*  a  function  of  the 
stage  of  a  country's  devHopment?  Wont 
they  lend  to  improve  <u  countries  develop? 

Some  have  advanced  this  hypothesis  as  an 
argument  to  drop  the  trade/worker  rights 
Unk  and  instead  focus  on  measives  to  help 
advance  development  in  the  developing 
world.  We  applaud  these  efforts,  but  the 
premise  is  not  t>ome  out  by  experience. 
Pharis  Harvey,  director  of  the  North  Ameri- 
can Coalition  for  Human  Rights  in  Korea, 
siureyed  more  than  a  dozen  Asian  coimtries 
to  gauge  their  respect  for  the  5  worker 
rights  set  in  the  GSP  and  OPIC  legislation. 
He  discovered  that  a  few  of  the  least  devel- 
oped (e.g.  Papua  New  Guinea  and  Fiji) 
scored  quite  well  on  Itaslc  rights;  and  several 
of  the  more  developed  (e.g.  South  Korea. 
Taiwan  and  Indonesia)  scored  quite  poorly. 
The  vital  point,  and  one  of  the  basic  prem- 
ises of  the  HO.  is  that  all  workers  around 
the  world  should  be  guaranteed  certain 
iMslc  rights. 

7.  Can  legi*lation  that  advatice*  the  trade/ 
worker  right*  link  actually  improve  worker 
right*  oversea*? 

Even  though  the  legislative  history  of 
linking  trade  and  labor  rights  is  quite  short, 
there  are  already  positive  signs  that  it  can 
help  advance  worker  rights.  Evidence  pre- 
pared by  U.S.  human  rights,  religious  and 
labor  groups  over  the  past  year,  in  connec- 
tion with  enforcement  of  the  GSP  provi- 
sion, has  demonstrated  fundamental  viola- 
tion of  worker  rights  in  several  countries. 

Presentation  of  this  evidence  l>efore  the 
U.S.  govenunent  prompted  the  U.S.  Trade 
Representative's  Office  to  send  delegations 
to  these  coimtries  to  advise  them  that 
unless  worker  rights  were  improved,  they 
would  lose  GSP  status.  In  January  1987.  the 
President  invoked  the  worker  rights  clause 
to  drop  Paraguay,  Romania  and  Nicaragua 
from  the  GSP,  and  to  issue  a  warning 
against  Chile.  The  benefits  that  accrue  to 
developing  nations  through  access  to  the 
vast  U.S.  market  are  ample  incentive  to  im- 
prove working  conditions  if  that  is  the  price 
to  retain  access. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  address  the  House,  following  the 
legislative  program  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Member  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  RAVEmx)  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous material:) 

Mr.  Wtlik.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Andrews)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  Ahwukzio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Pakbtta,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  CoiTYERS,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  MoirTGOMERY,  for  5  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Pease,  for  S  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remarks  was 
granted  to: 


Mr. 
Mr. 

Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 


(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Ravbhbl)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter) 

Mr.  COHTB. 

OiucAX  in  three  instances. 

RlHALDO. 

DeLat. 
Berextter. 

BOtTLTER. 

Oradisoh. 
Dohald  E.  LtJKEirs. 
Fawell. 
Mr.  Davis  of  Michigan. 
Mr.  LiGHTrooT. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Andrews)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter) 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER. 

Mr.  Leland. 
Mr.  LiPiNSKi. 
Mr.  Stnar. 
Mr.  MATsni. 

Mr.  KoLTER  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Beilenson. 
Mr.  HoTER. 
Mr.  AspiN. 
Mr.  Traxler. 
Mr.  Bruce. 
Mr.  Roe. 
Mrs.  Btron. 
Mr.  Rodino. 
Mr.  Weiss. 

Mr.  LowRY  of  Washington  in  two  in- 
stances. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Madam  Speaker,  I 
move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  1  o'clock  and  22  minutes 
p.m.),  under  its  previous  order,  the 
House  adjourned  imtil  Monday,  March 
23,  1987,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV.  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

927.  A  letter  from  the  General  Counsel. 
Department  of  Defense,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  chap- 
ter 5  of  title  37,  United  States  Code,  to  make 
permanent  the  special  pay  provisions  for  en- 
listment and  reenlistment  bonuses,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

928.  A  letter  from  the  General  Counsel, 
Federal  Emergency  Management  Agency, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  the  National  Flood  Insurance  Act 
of  1968.  as  amended,  to  extend  certain  au- 
thorities thereunder,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, pursuant  to  31  U.S.C.  1110;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Finance  and  Url>an 
Affairs. 

929.  A  letter  from  the  Auditor.  District  of 
Columbia,  transmitting  a  copy  of  a  report 
entitled.  "Review  of  Receipts  and  Disburse- 
ments of  the  Office  of  the  People's  Counsel 
Agency  Fund",  pursuant  to  D.C.  Code  sec- 
tion 47-1 17(d);  to  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Coltunbia. 

930.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Educa- 
tion, transmitting  the  20th  unn^i^i  report  on 


progress  in  the  operation  of  the  National 
Technical  Institute  for  the  Deaf  diirlng  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1886,  pur- 
suant to  20  U.S.C.  4332;  to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  lAbor. 

931.  A  letter  from  the  Member,  ^deial 
Coimcil  on  the  Arts  and  the  Humanities. 
National  Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  the 
Humanities,  transmitting  the  Federal  Coun- 
cil on  the  Arts  and  the  Humanities'  llth 
annual  report  on  the  Arts  azxl  Artifacts  In- 
demnity Program  for  fiscal  year  1986.  pur- 
suant to  20  U.S.C.  977;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  lAbor. 

932.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Qeoer- 
al.  General  Accoimtlng  Office,  transmitting 
a  list  of  all  General  Aocotmting  Offkx  re- 
ports issued  during  the  month  of  February, 
1987,  pursuant  to  31  UAC.  719(h):  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

933.  A  letter  from  the  Administrates,  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration,  transmitting  a 
report  of  the  agency's  acUvlUea  under  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act  for  »»i«»iMi«r 
year  1986,  pursuant  to  S  U.S.C.  552(d);  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

934.  A  letter  from  the  (Chairman,  ^deral 
Deposit  Insurance  Corporation,  transmit- 
ting a  report  on  the  Corporation's  compli- 
ance with  the  Government  in  the  Sunshine 
Ad  during  calendar  year  1986,  pursuant  to  S 
U.S.C.  552b(j):  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

935.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Office  of 
Information  and  FOIA  Officer,  Department 
of  Agriculture,  transmitting  the  Depart- 
ment's calendar  year  1986  »nninii  report  of 
its  activities  under  the  Freedom  of  Informa- 
tion Act,  pursuant  to  5  V&.C.  552(d);  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

936.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator  of 
Veterans'  Affairs.  Veterans'  Administration, 
transmitting  notification  of  an  altered  Fed- 
eral records  system,  pursuant  to  5  U^S.C. 
5S2a(o);  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

937.  A  letter  from  the  Special  Counsel. 
U.S.  Merit  Systems  Protection  Board,  trans- 
mitting a  copy  of  the  report  of  the  Director, 
Bureau  of  Prisons,  Department  of  Justice, 
setting  forth  the  findings  and  conclusions  of 
the  Director's  investigation  into  allegations 
of  a  violation  of  law  and  regulation  and  a 
waste  of  funds  at  the  Federal  Correctional 
Institution.  TexariLsna,  TX.  pursuant  to  5 
U.S.C.  1206(b)(5KA):  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

938.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Aer- 
onautics and  Space  Administration,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  to  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration  for  re- 
search and  development,  space  flight,  con- 
trol and  data  communications,  construction 
of  facilities,  and  research  and  program  man- 
agement, and  for  other  purposes,  pursuant 
to  31  U.S.C.  1110;  to  the  Committee  on  Sci- 
ence. Space,  and  Technology. 

939.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator  of 
Veterans'  Affairs.  Veterans'  Administration, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  title  38,  United  States  Code,  to 
make  certain  improvements  in  the  educa- 
tional assistance  programs  for  veterans  and 
eligible  persons;  to  repeal  the  education 
loan  program;  and  for  other  purposes;  joint- 
ly, to  the  Committees  on  Veterans'  Affairs 
and  Armed  Services. 

940.  A  letter  from  the  General  Counsel. 
Federal  Emergency  Management  AgeiKy. 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  authorize  appropriations  for  the  Emer- 
gency Food  and  Shelter  Program,  pursuant 
to  31  U.S.C.  1110;  jointiy,  to  the  Committees 
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OB  Agricutture  ud  B#"fc'"g,  Finance  uid 

Ml.  A  lattv  tram  the  Chairman.  Federal 
DefMMlt  bmraaoe  Corporation,  tranamlt- 
tiiw  the  Itth  anmial  report  of  the  Corpora- 
ttOB*!  Otfloe  of  '^"'MBiTwi-  Affairs  for  the 
y«ar  IMS.  pamant  to  IS  VA.C.  S7a(fxa): 
Jointly,  to  the  ConmltteeB  on  Banking.  Fl- 
natMMi  and  ITitan  Affaln  and  Energy  and 


PDBUC  BILU3  AND 
RESOLimONS 

Under  elauae  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  »»".  jmtdlc  bills  and  resolu- 
tkmg  were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  foUomc 

By  Itn.  8CHROKDER  (for  herself, 

Ifr.    ^''»""»i    Mr.    Atkuis,    Mr. 

Bans.  Mr.  Bmanoii,  Mr.  Bamiaii. 

Mr.    Bamaa.    Mr.    Bobski,    Mrs. 

BozBk    Mr.    Bbtaitt,    Mr.    Busta- 

MAIRI,  Mr.  Cut.  Mr.  CuRGxa.  Mrs. 

Ooum.  Mr.  DKFazio,  Mr.  Dowkky 

of  New  York.  Mr.  Dwtb  of  New 

Jersey.  Mr.  Dtkallt.  Mr.  Edwasss 

of  Cai&omla.  Mr.  Esrr.  Mr.  Fascxll. 

Mr.  FAxnmoT.  Mr.  Fazio.  Mr.  Foou- 

■RA.  Mr.  FKAmc  Mr.   Faosr.  Mr. 

OsAT  of  nUnois,   Mr.   Jacobs,   BIr. 

JomnoH    of    South    Dakota,    Mr. 

K-tTMT*,  Mr.  I^ufCAsna.  Mr.  Lklahs. 

Mr.  \Mnm»  ot  California.  BCr.  Lkwis 

of    Oeofgla.    Mr.    MAamm,     Mr. 

MniT  of  California,  BIr.  ICmxTA. 

Mr.  Monisoii  of  Connecticut,  Mr. 

»^-*— -^  Ms.  Oakab,  Mr.  PoRTBt.  Mr. 

Raball.    Mr.    Rob,    Mr.    Sabo,    Mr. 

ScBBOBB,  Mr.  SiKOBSKi,  Mr.  Solabz, 

Mr.  Towm,  Mr.  TaazLn,  Mr.  Wise, 

Mr.  OucxKAK,  and  Mr.  Tatbs): 

HJt.  1710.  A  bm  to  provide  to  employee  of 

Oovemment  contractors  protection  against 

rqirtaal  for  dlBClomire  to  an  appropriate 

Oovemment  official  of  information  which 

the  employee  reasonably  believes  evidences 

misconduct  relating  to  the  contract  with  the 

Qovenunent;  to  the  CtHnmlttee  on  Educa- 

tlm  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  JOME8  of  North  Carolina  (for 
himself.  >fr.  Davis  of  Michigan,  Mr. 
BmmiT,  Mr.  Howabs.  Mr.  db  la 
Qabza.  Mr.  AnaasoR,  Mr.  Bonkkr. 
Mr.    Htobbs,    Mr.    Obbbbtak.    Mr. 
HUTTO,  Mr.  Tattzih,  Mr.  Poglietta. 
Mr.  Hbtrl.  Mr.  Dtsoh,  Mr.  Lifir- 
SKi,  Mr.  BoBSKi,  Mr.  Carfkr,  Mi. 
Bosco,  Mr.  Tallor,  Mr.  Thomas  of 
OeragU.  Mr.  Obtix,  Mrs.  Boxzb,  Mr. 
Martor.  Mr.  PiCKXTT,  Mr.  Batxmar. 
Mr.  Saztor,  Mis.  Saiki,  htr.  Studds, 
Mr.  MoABXBT,  and  Mr.  Swzkrby): 
HJl.  1717.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  stronger 
cumpetltlve  position  for  the  United  States 
in  the  understanding  and  wise  use  of  ocean, 
coutal.    and    Oieat    Lakes    resoiutxs    by 
strengthening  the  National  Sea  Orant  Col- 
lege Program  and  by  tntlatlng  a  new  Strate- 
gic Marine  Research  Program,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant 

Marine  and  Fisheries.    

By  Mr.  KASTENMKIKK: 
H.R.  1718.  A  blU  to  amend  tlUe  35.  United 
States  Code,  with  respect  to  patented  proc- 
esMS  and  the  patent  cooperation  treatr.  to 
the  Committee  <m  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BERMAN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

Mulkr  of  Washington): 

HJL  1719.  A  bm  to  protect  the  public's 

right  to  receive  and  communicate  inf  orma- 

tloo  freely  beyond  U.S.  borders,  and  to 


ensure  the  right  of  international  travel:  to 
the  Oommittee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  FORD  of  Tennessee  (for  him- 
self, Mr.  ROSTKRKOWSXI,  Mr.  FOLKT, 

Mr.  CoBLHO,  Iti.  Orat  of  Pennsylva- 
nia. Mr.  DowRBT  of  New  York,  Mr. 
Pbasb.  Mr.  MATSxn,  Mrs.  Kbrrbixt, 
Mr.  DoRRBLLY,  Mr.  Arsrkws,  Mr. 
OiBBORS,   Mr.   Rargxl,  Mr.   Stark, 
Mr.    Jacobs.    Mr.    Oxfhabdt.    Mr. 
OuABiRi,  Mr.  Arthort,  Mr.  Flippo, 
Mr.  DoROAR  of  North  Dakota,  Mr. 
CoTRB,  Mr.  Lkvir  of  Michigan,  Mr. 
MooDT,  Mr.  DiROELL,  Mr.  Mnxa  of 
California,    Mr.    St    Obbmair.    Mr. 
LcLARS,  Mr.  Waxkar,  Mr.  Parxita, 
Mr.    Whxat,    Mr.    Faurtbot,    Mr. 
ESFT,  Mr.  MruMK,  Mr.  Viscloskt, 
Mr.  DxLLUifs,  Mr.  LowRT  of  Wash- 
ington, Mr.  Obbbstab,  Mr.  Pricx  of 
nUnois,  Mr.  Richabdsor,  Mr.  Robir- 
soR.  Mi.  Dtkallt,  Ms.  Oaxar,  Mr. 
Raball,  Mr.  Lewis  of  Oeorgia,  Mrs. 
Coixnts,     Mr.     Bustamartb,     Mr. 
Prark,  Mr.   Clat,  Mr.  Albzarhxr, 
Mr.  DixoR.  Mr.  Owbrs  of  New  York, 
Mr.  Kerredt,  Mr.  Owbrs  of  Utah, 
Mr.  Flake,  and  Mr.  Mireta): 
HJl.  1720.  A  bill  to  replace  the  existing 
AFDC  program  with  a  new  family  support 
program  which  emphasizes  work,  child  sup- 
port, and  need-based  family  support  supple- 
ments, to  amend  title  IV  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  to  encourage  and  assist  needy  chil- 
dren and  parents  under  the  new  program  to 
obtatn  the  education,  training,  and  employ- 
ment needed  to  avoid  long-term  welfare  de- 
pendence, and  to  make  other  necessary  im- 
provements to  assure  that  the  new  program 
will  be  more  effective  in  achieving  its  objec- 
tives; referred  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means,  and  in  addition  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  for  con- 
sldemtion  of  such  provisions  of  title  I  of  the 
bill  as  faU  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  that 
committee  imder  clause  KG),  rule  X,  and  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce 
for  oonsideration  of  such  provisions  of  title 
rv  of  the  bill  as  fall  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  that  committee  under  clause  1(H),  rule  X. 
By  Mr.  DAUB  (for  himself,  Mr.  Tadke, 
Mr.    Stargelard,    Mr.    Herht,   Mr. 
Hall   of   Texas,   Mr.    Mortgomert, 
Mr.  JoRES  of  North  Carolina,  Mr. 
Baker,  Mr.  Nichols.  Mr.  Dtsor,  Mr. 

WORTLET,      Mrs.      VUCAROVICH.      Mr. 

Sferce,  Mr.  CXat,  Mr.  Weldor,  Mr. 

INiELSOR    of   Utah,    Mr.    Yourg   of 
Alaska,  Mr.  Heprer,  Mr.  Espt,  Mr. 
McEVITER,  Mr.  SOLOMOR,  Ms.  Kaftur, 
and  Mr.  Mfxtme): 
HJl.  1721.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  for  an  im- 
proved   benefit   computation    formula   for 
workers  who  attain  age  65  in  or  after  1982 
and  to  whom  applies  the  5-year  period  of 
transition  to  the  changes  in  benefit  compu- 
tation rules  enacted  in  the  Social  Security 
Amsndments  of  1977  (and  related  benefici- 
aries) and  to  provide  prospectively  for  in- 
creases in  their  benefits  accordingly;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mrs.  BYRON: 
HJR.  1722.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Migrant 
and  Seasonal  Agricultural  Worker  Protec- 
tion Act.  to  encourage  mediation  and  concil- 
iation prior  to  bringing  rights  of  action 
under  that  act,  to  permit  reasonable  attor- 
neys' fees  in  certain  cases  in  which  a  final 
order  is  entered  In  favor  of  the  defendant, 
and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  1723.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Legal  Serv- 
ices Corporation  Act  to  ensure  that  the  pro- 


vision wltk  respect  to  the  payment  of  attor- 
neys fees  fc  strengthened,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Ii|r.  COURTER: 
H.R.  17)4.  A  bill  to  require  the  President 
to  submit  to  Congress  aimual  reports  on  the 
proceedings  of  the  Standing  Consultative 
Commlasisn  established  imder  the  ABM 
Treaty  of  1972;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 

By  Mr.  DAVIS  of  Michigan  (for  him- 
self and  Mr.  Lert): 
H.R.  17|5.  A  bill  to  amend  tiUe  XI  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act.  1936;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By  |Ir.  OEKA8  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
OBAT  of  Illinois): 
H.R.  1736.  A  bill  to  restore  income  averag- 
ing for  farmers  who  have  suffered  a  natural 
disaster  in  the  preceding  taxable  year  to 
the  ComnUttee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  tSi.  LOWRY  of  Washington  (for 

himself.  Mr.  Studds,  Mr.  Borker, 

Mr.    Hughes,    Mr.    Paretta,    Mr. 

Ai}CoiR,  Mr.  Carr,  Mr.  Swirr,  Mr. 

TiKUziR,  Mr.  Dicks,  Mr.  Foglixtta. 

Mr.  Hertel,  Mr.  Wtder,  Mr.  Chard- 

LEg,  Mr.  Tallor,  Iilr.  Carper.  Mrs. 

BOXER,   Mr.   Borski,   Mr.   Lipirski. 

Mr.  Bos(x>,  Mr.  Martor,  Mr.  Miller 

of  Wsshington,  Mr.  Saxtor.  and  Mr. 

DgFAZio): 

H.R.  17(7.  A  bill  to  initiate  strategic  ocean 

and  coastBl  resources  research,  to  improve 

the  National  Sea  Orant  College  Program, 

and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 

on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By  Iflr.  CK>ODLING  (for  himself.  Mr. 
FORS   of   Michigan,    and   Mr.    Jep- 
raicDS): 
H.R.  1738.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act  to  provide  for  limited  ex- 
tension of  alternative  means  of  providing  as- 
sistance under  the  school  lunch  program:  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  HYDE  (for  himself,  Mr. 
AgifXT,  Mr.  Bartor  of  Texas,  Mr. 
BULET,  Mr.  Boulter,  Mr.  Burrirg, 
Mt.  Burtor  of  Indiana,  Mr.  Coats. 
Mr.  C^RAic,  Mr.  Dariel,  Mr.  Darre- 
iigTER,  Mr.  Davis  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
DkLat,  Mr.  DeWire,  Mr.  Dreier  of 
Cgliforina,  Mr.  Dorrah  of  Califor- 
nia, Mr.  Emersor,  Mr.  Fields,  Mr. 
GtRGRicH,  Mr.  Grardt,  Mr.  Gray  of 
Illinois,  Mr.  Hastert.  Mr. 
HbLLOWAT,  Mr.  Hurter,  Mr.  Hutto, 
Mr.  Kemp,  Mr.  Ktl,  Mr.  Lagoicar- 
sofo,  Mr.  Lert,  Mr.  Livirgstor,  Mr. 
T80MAS  A.  LUKXR,  Mr.  Doralo  E. 

LpKXRS,  Mr.  LURGRER,  Mr.  IltAZZOLI. 

Mr.  Mollohar.  Mr.  Moorhead.  Mr. 

NtELSOH  of  Utah,  Mr.  Packard,  Mr. 

Parris,  Mr.  Petri,  Mr.  Rhodes,  Mr. 

Rdth,  Mr.  RowLARD  of  Connecticut, 

t/br.  Serserbrerrer,  Mr.  Shumwat, 

Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Smith 

of  New  Hampshire,  Mrs.  Smith  of 

MIebraska,  Mr.  Solomor.  Mr.  Sperce, 

Mr.  Stargelard,  Mr.  Sterholm,  Mr. 

SWeerey.  Mr.  SvimfDAix,  Mr.  Tattzir, 

Mr.  VOLKMER,  Mrs.  Vucarovich,  Mr. 

Walker,  Ifr.  Weber,  Mr.  Wortlet. 

and  Iti.  Yourg  of  Florida): 

H.R.  1729.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  use  of 

Federal  funds  for  abortions  except  where 

the  life  of  the  mother  would  be  endangered, 

and  to  prohibit  the  provision  under  title  X 

of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  of  Federal 

family  planning  funds  to  organizations  that 

perform  or  refer  for  abortions,  except  where 

the  life  of  the  mother  would  be  endangered, 

and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 

on  Energy  and  Commerce. 


By  Mr.  KASICH: 
H.R.  1730.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Joint  Committee  on  Intelli- 
gence; to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  LIOHTFOOT: 
HJl.  1731.  A  bill  to  establish  the  Agricul- 
tural Export  Reserve,  and  to  define  its  func- 
tions; Jointly,  to  the  Committee  on  Agriciil- 
ture  and  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  OIBBONS: 
HJl.  1732.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  for  the  re- 
imbursement to  State  and  local  law  enforce- 
ment agencies  for  costs  incurred  In  investi- 
gations which  substantially  contribute  to 
the  recovery  of  Federal  taxes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  MINETA: 
H.R.  1733.  A  bill  to  make  it  clear  that  the 
space  station  being  planned  and  developed 
by  NASA  is  to  be  used  for  civilian  purposes 
only:  to  the  Committee  on  Science,  Space, 
and  Technology. 

By  Ms.  DAKAR: 
HJl.  1734.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  em- 
ployee health  benefit  provisions  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  to  increase  Oovemment 
contribution  rate,  to  extend  coverage  for 
employees  who  are  separated  due  to  reduc- 
tions in  force,  to  require  carriers  to  obtain 
reinsurance  or  stop-loss  insurance  (or  to 
otherwise  demonstrate  financial  responsibil- 
ity), to  assure  adequate  mental  health  bene- 
fit levels  and  otherwise  limit  benefit  reduc- 
tions, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  PEASE  (for  himseU.  Mr. 
CoRTE,  Mr.  Browr  of  California,  Mr. 
Hates  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Owxrs  of  New 
York,  Mr.  DgLLUMS,  Mr.  Martirez. 
Mr.  Frark.  Mr.  Tobres.  Ms.  Kaptur. 
Mr.  Levir  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Coyre. 
Mr.  Bermar,  Mr.  Savage.  Mr.  Towrs, 
Mr.  TRAncAHT.  Mr.  Bolard.  Mr. 
Obebstar.  Mr.  Sabo.  Mr.  Rahall,  Mr. 

CORYERS,    iSr.    DE    LUGO.    Mr.    E^VARS. 

Mr.  McDadb,  Mr.  Edwards  of  Cali- 
fornia, Mr.  Smith  of  Florida,  Mi. 
Verto.  Mr.  Moody.  Mr.  Feighar.  Mr. 
Kn.DKE.  Mr.  Ackermar,  Mr.  Faurt- 
ROT.      Mr.      Hochbrubckrer,      Mr. 
Kolter,  and  Mr.  Jortz): 
H.R.  1735.  A  bill  to  treat  the  denial  of 
internationally  recognized  worker  rights  as 
an  unfair  and  unreasonable  trade  practice, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  QUILLEN: 
HJl.  1736.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  pay- 
ment of  impact  aid  to  certain  school  dis- 
tricts; to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

By  Mr.  RIDGE  (for  himself.  Mrs. 
JoHRSOR  of  Connecticut,  and  Miss 

SCUR  EIDER): 

HJl.  1737.  A  bill  to  provide  access  to  trade 
remedies  to  small  businesses,  and  for  other 
purposes;   Jointly,   to   the   Committees   on 
Ways  and  Means  and  SmaU  Business. 
By  Mr.  RINALDO: 

HJt.  1738.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  increase  to 
$150,000  the  amount  of  group- term  life  in- 
surance which  may  be  provided  by  an  em- 
ployer and  excluded  from  the  gross  income 
of  an  employee;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  ROE  (by  request): 

H.R.  1739.  A  blU  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  carrying  out  the  National  Climate 
Program  for  fiscal  years  1988  and  1989;  to 
the  Committee  on  Science,  Space,  and  Tech- 
nology. 

H.R.  1740.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  fiscal  years  1988  and  1989  for 


the  Office  of  Commercial  Space  Transporta- 
tion of  the  Department  of  Transportation; 
to  the  Committee  on  Science.  Space,  and 
Technology. 

H.R.  1741.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions to  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  for  research  and  develop- 
ment, space  flight,  control  and  data  commu- 
nications, construction  of  facilities,  and  re- 
search and  program  management,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Sci- 
ence. Space,  and  Technology. 

By  Mr.  SAXTON  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Lelard.  Mr.  Hortor,  Mr.  Siotb  of 
New    Jersey,     Mr.     Coubixr.     Mr. 
Gallo,  and  Mrs.  Roukema): 
H.R.  1742.  A  bill  to  amend  tlUe  39  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  grant  local  govern- 
ments the  discretion  to  assign  mining  ad- 
dresses to  sites  within  their  jurisdiction;  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mrs.  SCHROEDER: 
H.R.  1743.  A  bill  to  protect  copyright  com- 
puter programs  fr«mi  Illegal  copying;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By    Mr.    VENTO    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Udall,  Mr.  RicHARSsoR,  Mr.  Lago- 
MARSiRO,  and  Mr.  Miller  of  Califor- 
nia): 
H.R.  1744.  A  bill  to  amend  the  NaUonal 
Historic  Preservation  Act  to  extend  the  au- 
thorization   for    the    tiistorlc    preservation 
fund;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

By  Mr.  WATKINS: 
H.R.  1745.  A  bill  to  amend  the  1984  Tariff 
and  Trade  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  WAXMAN  (for  himself  and 

Mr.  IlfADIGAR): 

H.R.  1746.  A  bill  to  amend  the  PubUc 
Health  Service  Act  to  extend  certain  pre- 
ventive health  service  programs,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  WILSON: 
H.R.  1747.  A  bill  to  deauthorlze  the  Rock- 
land Lake  water  resources  project,  Texas:  to 
the  Committee  on  PubUc  Works  and  Trans- 
portation. 

By  Mr.  OILMAN  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Lelard.  Mrs.  Roukema,  Mr.  Hall  of 
Ohio,  Mr.  Bereuter,  Mr.  Paretta, 
Mr.  Fazio.  Mr.  Oejdxrsor.  Mr. 
Kostmaykr,     Mr.     Ackxbmar,     Mr. 

ESFT,   Mr.   FlAKE,  Mr.   BiLBRAY,   Mr. 

Mpumx.  and  Mrs.  Pattxrsor): 
H.J.  Res.  194.  Joint  resolution  designating 
October  16.  1987.  as  "World  Food  Day";  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.  PANETTA: 
H.J.  Res.  195.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  period  commencing  November  15.  1987. 
and  ending  November  31,  1987.  as  "Geogra- 
phy Awareness  Week";  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By   Mrs.   PATTERSON  (for   herself. 
Mr.    Derrick.    Mr.    Ravkrxl.    Bilr. 
Sperce,  Mr.  Spratt,  Mr.  Tallor,  Mr. 
RoYBAL,  Mr.  RowLARD  of  Georgia. 
Mr.  Espy,  Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Suria,  Mr. 
Heprer.      Mr.      Kostmayer,      Mr. 
TowRS,  Mr.  Staggers,  Mr.  Borer  of 
Tennessee,  Mr.  Howard,  and  Mr.  La- 
gomarsiro): 
H.J.  Res.  196.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  of  Mav  10,  1987,  through  May  16. 
1987  as  "Senior  Center  Week";  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  WELDON  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Scrulze.  Mi.  Flippo.  and  Mr.  Jer- 

KIRS): 


H.J.  Res.  197.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  relating 
to  Federal  budget  procedures;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judidary. 
By  Mr.  RANOEL: 
H.  Con.  Res.  84.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
mall  fraud  charges  brought  sgalnst  Marcus 
CJarvey  by  the  Federal  Oovemment  were 
not  substantiated  and  that  his  conviction  on 
those  charges  was  unjust  and  unwarranted; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MATSUI  (for  himself,  mi— 

ScRREiDXR,  Mr.  RiTixs,  Mr.  Ptaax, 

Mr.  Gepharvt,  and  Mi.  STALLnras): 

H.  Res.  127.  Resolution  relating  to  the 

semiconductor    antidumping    enforcement 

agreement;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 

Means. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XVM,  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 

H.R.  25:  Mr.  Wise  and  Mr.  Bkrrbtt. 

HJl.  162:  Mr.  Bosco,  Mr.  Yaibor,  Mr. 
Stokes,  Mr.  Howabd,  Mr.  Akaka,  Mr. 
Bolard,  Mr.  Davis  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Hxbtbu 
Mr.  St  Obbmair,  and  Ids.  Oakar. 

HJl.  276:  Mr.  Kastermkier.  Mr.  Kolter. 
Ms.  Kaptur,  Mr.  Garcia,  Mr.  Feighar,  Mr. 
Hawkirs.  Mr.  Fish,  and  Mr.  Hayes  of  Illi- 
nois. 

H.R.  303:  Mr.  Niblsor  of  Utah.  Mr.  Lujar, 
Mr.  Weldor,  Mr.  Girgbich,  Mi.  Johrsor  of 
South  Dakota,  Mr.  Yourg  of  Alaska,  Mr. 
Hall  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Lewis  of  Florida.  Mr. 
Mica.  Mr.  Suria,  Mr.  Jepporos,  and  Mr. 
McDadb. 

HJl.  371:  Mr.  Mireta  and  Mr.  DixoR. 

H.R.  573;  Mr.  Fascell. 

H.R.  593:  Mr.  Oxley  and  Mr.  Savage. 

HJl.  603:  Mr.  Batemar,  Mr.  Porter,  Mr. 
Whittaker,  Mr.  Rowlard  of  Connecticut, 
Mr.  McKirrey,  Mr.  Edwakds  of  Oklahoma, 
Ms.  Srowe,  Mrs.  Vucarovich.  Mr.  Ford  of 
Michigan,  and  Mrs.  Saiki. 

H.R.  666:  Mr.  Dreieb  of  California,  Mr. 
Eckart,  Mr.  Larcaster,  Mr.  Hammer- 
schmidt.  Mr.  Lewis  of  Florida,  Mr.  Armey, 
Mr.  Fish,  Mi.  Herrt,  and  Mr.  Serserbrer- 
rer. 

H.R.  709:  Mr.  Oejdersor  and  Mr.  Solarz. 

H.R.  738:  Mr.  Eckart.  Mr.  Grart.  Ms. 
Oakar,  and  Mr.  Miller  of  Washington. 

HJl.  778:  Mr.  Price  of  Illinois. 

H.R.  896:  Mr.  Dwyer  of  New  Jersey  and 
Mrs.  Bertley. 

H.R.  922:  Mr.  Rargel  and  Mr.  Stalliros. 

H.R.  924:  Mr.  Irhope,  Idr.  Towrs,  Mr. 
HucKABY.  Mr.  WiLsoR,  and  Mi.  Clirger. 

H.R.  951:  Mr.  Serserbrerrer,  lilrs.  Saiki, 
Mr.  Marleree.  and  Mr.  Parris. 

H.R.  957:  Mr.  Owxrs  of  New  Yoit,  Mr. 
Howard,  and  Mi.  IiIartirez. 

H.R.  960:  Mr.  Dorrar  of  California,  Mr. 
Apflegatb,  Mr.  Lagomarsiro,  Mr.  Solomor, 
and  Mr.  Swirdall. 

H.R.  1002:  Mr.  Garcia  and  Mr.  Porter. 

H.R.  1050:  Mr.  Watkirs. 

H.R.  1069:  Mr.  Feighar. 

H.R.  1095:  Mr.  Fields,  Mr.  Batxmar.  Mr. 
Bartoh  of  Texas,  Mr.  Volkmeb.  Mr.  Moob- 
HEAD,  Mr.  Armey.  Mr.  Pabbis,  Mr.  Suria, 
and  Mr.  Livirgstor. 

H.R.  U86:  Mr.  Kolter,  Mr.  Hayes  of  Illi- 
nois, Mr.  CoYRE,  Mr.  Bryart,  Mr.  Ebdbeich, 
Mr.  Lelard,  Mr.  Frark,  Mr.  Dymally,  Mr. 
Lipirski,  Mr.  Savage,  Mr.  Nowak,  Mr.  Sabo, 
Mr.  Kostmayer,  Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee,  Mr. 
Atkirs.  Mr.  Clay.  Mr.  C^hapmar,  Mr.  di  la 
Garza.  Mr.  Hall  of  Texas.  Mr.  Martirbz. 
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Ifr.  ItowHT.  Mr.  Rabau,  Mr.  Obat  of  mi- 
noli.  Mr.  JoRi.  Mr.  Dwm  of  New  Jersey, 
Mr.  IfauraBL,  Mr.  OoirrBa.  Mr.  Moodt,  Mr. 

,  Mr.  aoauui.  Mr.  Artmtkn,  Mr. 

T.  Mr.  HocBBsnacKiiBu  Mr.  Amnni- 
no.  Mr.  Bonn.  Mr.  Bomoi  of  Michigan. 
Mr.  PBomn,  Mr.  Rbtrl,  and  Mrs.  KnnnL- 

LT. 

HJt  13»:  Mr.  Woir.  Mr.  Bmu,  Mr. 
Laxxa.  Mr.  ChuT  of  nUnoia.  Mr.  WnxiAVS. 
Mr.  CiAia.  Mr.  Ozlbt,  Mr.  EmasoM,  Mr. 
ScMBDB.  Mr.  HamT.  Mr.  Ohjuh.  Mr.  Bart- 
LBR.  Mr.  MoimxMiBtT.  Mr.  P*aai8.,Mr. 
>  of  New  Toric  Mr.  BiaMAii.  and  Mr. 


Hit.  1M4:  Mr.  BusTAMAirtK.  Mr.  Ackzr- 
MAM.  Mr.  HAWKim.  Mr.  Atkhis,  Mr.  Dkl- 
LOiiB.  Mr.  Laxtob,  Mr.  Hatkb  of  nUnols.  Mr. 
Jtofoaas,  Mr.  DAmmiKTSR.  Mr.  Vkhto,  and 
Mr.  Oascia. 

HJt.  1381:  Mr.  STAHGEUun).  Bir.  Lklams, 
Mr.  Bdckabt,  Mr.  Trauus,  Mr.  Boocrxr, 
Mr.  Datib  of  MIrlilgan.  Mr.  I^wu  of  Oeor 
lift.  Mr.  Towm,  Mr.  Roa,  Mrs.  Coixnis.  Mr 
Fucx  of  nUnols,  Mr.  Roonro.  Mr.  Busta 
luuRK,  Mr.  KAsnoniEiBt,  Mr.  McCloskzy, 
Mr.  Paaima,  Mr.  Unoii,  Mr.  Wilsoic,  Mr 
Hatis  of  nUmris.  Mrs.  Vucahovich,  Mr 
OiijiA>,  and  Mr.  lUanraoH. 

Hit.  1282:  Mr.  PAaais.  Mr.  Dormar  of 
CaUforaia.  Mr.  Toxmo  of  Florida,  Mr. 
OZLKT,  and  Mr.  Poktbl 


HJt.  1313:  Mr.  Fish,  Mr.  Eckart,  Mr. 
HTToan,  Mr.  SaiisKifBSXinfKR.  Mr.  Evahs, 
Mr.  CuMOSR.  Jifr.  iMBOra.  Mr.  Ballbigkr, 
and  Mr.  Derrick. 

HJt.  1483:  Mr.  Solarz,  Mr.  Faitmtrot,  Mr. 
Owsis  of  New  York.  Mrs.  Bozxr. 

HJt.  1524:  Mr.  WiuoN.  Mr.  Roberts,  Mr. 
Armst,  and  Mr.  Liyihoston. 

HJt.  1536:  Mr.  Ozixr,  Mr.  Sttthp,  Mr. 
Htdk.  Mr.  Parris,  Mr.  BKRxrrrxR,  and  tSx. 

MOIffOOKKRY. 

H.R.  1560:  tSx.  AmKKWS,  Mr.  Jkkkiks, 
Mrs.  KKNimxT,  Mr.  Orkoo,  and  Mr.  Cham- 

DLKR. 

KJ.  Res.  32:  B£r.  McMnxKR  of  Maryland, 
Mr.  Smith  of  New  Hampshire,  Mr.  Rxgula, 
Mr.  RiTTKR.  and  Mr.  Oarcia. 

HJ.  Res.  132:  Mr.  Carsim,  Mr.  Bilbray, 
Mr.  Fish,  Mr.  Hatxs  of  Dlinois,  Mr.  Wal- 
grkn.  Mr.  Wrldon,  Mrs.  Vucahovich,  Mr. 
Lewis  of  Oeorgia,  Mr.  Mrmx,  Mr.  Jacobs, 
Mr.  MnxTA.  Mr.  Eckart,  and  Mr.  Robihsoh. 

H.J.  Res.  180:  Mr.  Behhett,  Mr.  Lagomar- 
siHO,  lifr.  Hortoh,  Mr.  McOrath,  Mr.  Bus- 
TAMAHTE,  and  Mr.  Dorhar  of  California. 

HJ.  Res.  182:  Mr.  Bartlett,  Iifr.  Pdster, 
Mr.  Btuiip,  Mr.  Orat  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr. 
Slaughter  of  Virginia,  Mrs.  Vucahovich, 
Mr.  Rahgel,  Mr.  Wtsen,  Mr.  Kn.nEK,  Mr. 
Whiat,  Mr.  Nichols,  Mr.  Fish,  Mr.  Vemto, 
Mr.  Baker.  Mrs.  Smith  of  Nebraslca,  Mr. 
BoRBKi.    Mr.    LEHMAif    of    California.    Mr. 


Crockett,  Mr.  Orahdt,  Mr.  Dellums,  Mr. 
RisoE,  hb.  Brehhah,  Mr.  Affleoate,  Mr. 
ATKnis,  Mr.  Parris,  Mr.  Markxy,  Mr.  Leach 
of  Iowa,  Mr.  Ravenel,  Mr.  Gordon,  Mr. 
Oejsehsou,  Mi.  Houohtom,  Mr.  Solomon, 
Mr.  Ammaon,  Mr.  Habtert,  Mr.  DxFazio, 
Mr.  CoELSo,  Mr.  Packard.  Mr.  Fawsll,  Mr. 
Natchxr.  Mr.  Badham.  and  Mr.  Dixon. 

H.  Con.  Res.  31:  B£r.  Davis  of  Illinois,  Mr. 
HoixowAT.  Mr.  Daub.  Mi.  Bevill,  Mi. 
DuRBiN,  and  Mr.  Taukx. 

H.  Con.  Res.  63:  Mr.  Akaka  and  Mr.  Pease. 

H.  Res.  S3:  Mr.  Hollowat,  Mr.  Price  of  Il- 
linois, Mr.  DuRBiN,  Mi.  Lancaster,  and  Mr. 
Fish. 

H.  Res.  68:  Mr.  Emerson,  Mr.  Ballenger, 
Mr.  Florio,  Mr.  Horton,  and  Mr.  Wilson. 


DELETtONS  OP  SPONSORS  PROM 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  spon- 
sors were  deleted  from  public  bills  and 
resolutions  as  follows: 
H.R.  39:  Mr.  Davis  of  Illinois. 
H.R.  1044:  Mr.  Anderson. 
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(Legislative  day  of  Tuesday,  March  17,1987) 


The  Senate  met  at  10:30  a.m.  and 
was  called  to  order  by  the  Honorable 
Bob  Graham,  a  Senator  from  the  State 
of  Plorida. 


PRATER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Rich- 
ard C.  Halverson.  D.D.,  offered  the  fol- 
lowing prayer 

Let  us  pray. 

Thus  saith  the  Lord,  let  not  the  wise 
man  glory  in  his  vnsdom,  nor  let  the 
mighty  man  glory  in  his  might,  let  not 
the  rich  man  glory  in  his  riches;  but 
him  that  glorieth  glory  in  this,  that  he 
understandeth  and  knoweth  Me,  that  I 
am  the  Lord  which  exercise  loving 
kindness,  judgment  and  righteousness 
in  the  Earth.  For  in  these  things  I  de- 
light, saith  the  Lont— Jeremiah  9:23- 
24. 

Pather  in  heaven,  none  of  us  escapes 
the  peril  of  ego.  Whether  in  high 
place  or  low,  this  common  human 
frailty  can  victimize  any  of  us.  We  ac- 
knowledge humility  as  a  virtue— we 
eschew  egotism  which  breeds  the  supe- 
riority complex.  We  acknowledge  this 
temptation  to  be  relentlessly  present 
in  places  of  power  and  influence.  We 
enjoy  adulation  even  when  we  appreci- 
ate its  danger.  Help  us,  gracious 
Pather,  to  take  seriously  the  word  of 
the  prophet  Jeremiah  and  to  remem- 
ber the  word  of  the  Lord:  "Por  whoso- 
ever exalteth  himself  shall  be  abased; 
and  he  that  humbleth  himself  shall  be 
exalted."— Luke  14:11.  Grant  to  each 
of  us  and  all  of  us  the  grace  to  resist 
the  poison  of  ego  and  emulate  the  au- 
thentic humility  of  our  Lord  in  whose 
name  we  pray.  Amen. 


APPOINTMENT  OP  ACTING 
PRESIDENT  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OPPICER.  The 
clerk  will  please  read  a  communication 
to  the  Senate  from  the  President  pro 
tempore  (Mr.  Stenhis). 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
the  following  letter 

n.S.  Senate, 
President  pro  tempore, 
Washington,  DC,  March  19,  1987. 
To  the  Senate: 

Under  the  provisions  of  Rule  I,  Section  3, 
of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  I 
hereby  appoint  the  Honorable  Bob  Graham, 
a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Florida,  to  per- 
form the  duties  of  the  Chair. 

John  C.  Stennis, 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  GRAHAM  thereupon  assumed 
the  chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tem- 
pore. 


RECOGNITION  OP  THE 
MAJORITT  LEADER 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  majority  leader  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  Chair  for 
the  Chair's  indulgence. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Journal 
of  the  proceedings  be  approved  to 
date. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


SCHEDULE 


Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  wlU,  following  the  orders  for 
the  recognition  of  the  two  leaders 
under  the  standing  order,  proceed  to 
special  orders.  There  are  12  special 
orders  for  the  following  Senators,  each 
to  be  recognized  for  not  more  than  5 
minutes:  Proxicire.  Armstrong,  Reio, 
Pressler.  Melcher,  Ezoh,  Hezhz, 
Grassley,  Dole.  Btrd,  Helms,  and 
Wilson. 

Now,  Mr.  President.  I  ask  uinanimouf 
consent  that  my  time  under  the  order 
be  transferred  to  the  control  of  Sena- 
tor Wilson. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  there 
were  four  orders  that  will  be  canceled 
this  morning— the  orders  for  Mr. 
Dole,  myself.  Mr.  Helms,  and  Mr. 
Wilson.  I  hope  this  will  not  happen 
too  often.  I  secured  those  four  orders 
with  the  understanding  that  Senator 
Wilson  would  need  20  minutes,  so  it 
was  my  intention  to  transfer  the  con- 
trol of  my  time  to  Mr.  Wilson.  That 
was  the  understanding  that  Mr.  Dole 
had.  That  was  the  imderstandlng  that 
Mr.  Helms  had.  I  am  now  informed 
that  Mr.  Wilson  doesn't  want  his 
time.  So  we  have  a  20-mlnute  gap.  I 
hope  we  will  be  able  to  get  on  the 
motion  to  proceed  that  much  earlier 
and  that  Senators  will  be  prepared  for 
debate  on  that  motion  or  for  a  vote. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  may  reserve  my  time  under 
the  standing  order. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


RECOGNITION  OP  THE 
MINORITY  LEADER 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Republican  leader  is  recog- 
nized. 


CONTRA  AID  AND  THE 
HIGHWAY  BILL 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  let  me  in- 
dicate, as  I  have  stated  to  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader.  Senator 
Byro,  we  did  meet  this  morning  at  9:30 
to  discuss  how  we  might  approach  the 
so-called  moratorium  resolution  as  It 
deals  with  aid  to  the  Contras.  We  did 
not  have  any  final  resolution,  but  we 
are  still  meeting,  staff  is  meeting. 

I  have  suggested  that  a  number  of 
our  people  get  together  on  the  high- 
way conference  report  to  see  whether 
or  not  there  can  be  something  worked 
out.  because  I  know  the  majority 
leader  would  like  to  get  that  done 
today  if  possible.  There  may  be  some 
who  would  prefer  to  amend  the  con- 
current resolution  and  send  it  back  to 
the  House  to  take  care  of  some  of  the 
objections  the  administration  might 
have  to  the  highway  bilL  But  we  will 
woiic  with  the  majority  leader  on  that 
and,  hopefully,  we  can  have  some  an- 
swers by  the  time  we  complete  all  the 
special  orders  this  morning. 

I  have  also  notified  those  who 
wished  to  speak  on  the  motion  to  pro- 
ceed to  be  here  a  little  early. 


U.S.  ENERGY  SECURITY 

Mr.  IX)LE.  Mr.  President,  this  week 
marks  the  first  significant  effort  by 
the  administration  in  quite  some  time 
to  assess  the  state  of  our  Nation's 
energy  security. 

A  report  issued  by  the  Department 
of  Energy  points  to  a  bleak  picture, 
one  in  which  we  are  leaving  ourselves 
open  once  again  to  become  hostages  to 
unreliable  foreign  suppliers  of  crude 
oil. 

Tomorrow,  the  President's  Domestic 
Policy  Council  will  meet  to  review  the 
report,  and  to  work  with  the  President 
to  make  recommendations  to  the  Con- 
gress on  possible  solutions  to  this 
crisis-in-waiting. 

crises  of  the  past 

Having  suffered  through  two  oU 
crises  in  the  1970's,  it  seems  ludicrous 
that  we  are  simply  sitting  idly  by  as 
another  is  about  to  occur.  Yet  nothing 
in  the  Department's  report  suggests 
the  importance  of  early— and  proper- 
action. 


^  "This  "bullec"  symbol  idendfiet  statemeno  or  iniertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  a  Member  of  the  Senate  on  tbe  floor. 
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If  we  have  iMtned  nothtos  else  from 
tbB  IVWa.  it  it  that  the  marketplaoe  is 
bettor  aUe  to  manace  the  energy 
■bortaaea  than  are  federal  prosranu 
Miiiilm  abaolute  oootrol  over  the  ez- 
piocatlan.  pnMhietlon.  reflnlnc,  trans- 
pfirtettffn  and  marketlns  of  our  re- 


At  the  nine  time,  however,  we  must 
lecocniae  that  foielcn  producers  are 
•hie  to  ir*"*!"'****  the  world  market 
of  crude  oD  and  petroleum  products  at 
their  iriiim.  And,  make  no  mistake, 
our  Nation  la  dependent  <si  crude  oil 
and  natural  gas,  and  we  will  be  for 
quite  soue  time  Into  the  future. 


CUIBBMT  SimLT 

In  Just  a  years,  we  have  Increased 
our  reliance  on  Imported  crude  oil 
tram  ST  percent  to  38  percent.  That 
flgnre  may  not  aeem  alarming  until  we 
reoognlae  that  the  1973  crisis  was  cre- 
ated by  an  OFBC  embargo  at  a  time 
when  we  were  «ily  35  percent  depend- 
ent on  foreign  sniHdlers. 

In  Just  1  year,  we  have  decreased  do- 
meatle  productlan  of  crude  oU  by  10 
percent,  w  well  over  800,000  barrels 
per  day.  Fortunately,  prodiictlon  from 
Alaska's  North  Sl<9e  has  Increased  by 
over  aoo.oeo  barrels  per  day  in  this 
past  year,  or  we  might  weU  already  be 
feeUng  the  effects  of  the  first  energy 
ertaisofthelMIO's. 

We  cannot,  however,  simply  count 
on  the  Nortti  Slope  to  pull  us  through, 
since  i»odactlon  there  has  reached  its 
peak,  and  will  now  begin  to  decline. 
Proposals  to  begin  exploration  in  the 
Arctk!  Natfcmal  Wildlife  Refuge  are 
pending  before  Ccmgress,  and  we  must 
move  aggressively  to  determine  a  bal- 
anced use  of  these  lands  if  we  are  to 
replace  the  loss  of  production  from 
the  North  Slope. 

■nrovsiBiuTT  or  coiRiXKSs 
As  I  have  said,  the  President  will  be 
iMiHwy  iijg  reccNnmendatlons  to  Con- 
greas.  as  is  required  by  last  year's  rec- 
onciliation bUl.  or  an  amendment  to 
that  bOL  However,  Congress  does  have 
a  reqxHudbility  in  this  matter.  A  com- 
prehensive review  of  current  laws— 
both  those  which  hinder  development, 
and  those  which  could  be  used  to  en- 
hance it— must  be  made  at  the  earliest 
possible  date. 

Many  Senators  favor  the  Imposition 
of  an  import  fee  on  crude  oil,  while 
others  have  called  on  an  easing  of  un- 
reascmable  environmental  and  tax 
statutes.  Clearly,  the  report  by  the  De- 
partmmt  of  Energy  has  helped  to 
frame  the  debate,  although  I  do  be- 
lieve the  report  falls  desperately  short 
litr(»mlng  either  the  President  or  the 
American  public  of  the  tragic  conse- 
(juenoes  that  inattenUm  to  the  prob- 
lem wlU  bring. 

Mr.  President,  the  programs  ap- 
proved by  Congress  to  address  the  two 
oQ  crises  in  the  1970'8  were  not  very 
helpful,  and  did  hamper  our  recovery 
firvon  them.  I  believe  that  we  waited 


too  long— waited  until  we  were  In  the 
midst  of  disaster— until  we  acted. 

This  time,  we  have  fair  warning  and 
the  time  to  make  reasonable,  responsi- 
ble and  effective  solutions  based  on 
the  goal  to  Increase  domestic  produc- 
tion af  crude  oil  and  natural  gas. 

So  I  hope  that  both  the  President 
and  the  Congress  and  the  appropriate 
committees  In  Congress  which  have 
begun  hearings  on  energy  security  will 
move  in  the  matter  with  reasonable 
speed.  I  commend  Senator  Bkhhrt 
JoHMBTOH  of  Louisiana,  chairman  of 
the  Energy  Committee,  and  Senator 
BnnBDT,  chairman  of  the  Finance 
Committee,  and  I  hope  we  take  appro- 
priate action  fairly  soon. 

For  those  of  us  who  live  in  "oil 
patch"  States,  It  is  a  rather  desperate 
time.  The  State  of  Kansas  Is  certainly 
not  a  big  oil  production  State,  but  in 
certain  areas  the  imemplojrment  rate 
has  doubled  and  tripled  in  the  past 
year-and-a-half  Just  because  of  the  dis- 
tress in  the  oil  industry. 


i 


BICENTENNIAL  MINUTE 


The  Senate  decisively  defeated  the 
treaty. 

As  sympathy  for  the  President  faded 
and  with  the  1920  elections  on  the  ho- 
rizon, loyiil  Democrats  came  under  In- 
cr^Mlng  pressure  to  support  the  treaty 
with  its  reservations.  On  March  10,  as 
the  final  vote  approached,  two  mem- 
bers of  the  President's  Cabinet  worked 
the  Senate  floor  to  prevent  defections. 
With  the  galleries  Jammed  and  the  at- 
mosphere electric  with  tension,  the 
Senate  failed  to  achieve  the  necessary 
two-thirds  majority  to  approve  the 
treaty.  This  action  mortally  wounded 
the  League  of  Nations  as  a  visible  de- 
fense against  a  Second  World  War. 

Mr.  B7RD.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTINQ  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  wlU  call  the  roll. 

The  asistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Bftr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MASCH  19,  l«ao:  STATE  KKJICTS  TRZATY  OP 
VKR8AIU.KS 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  67  years 
ago  today,  on  March  19,  1920,  this 
Chamber  served  as  the  setting  for  the 
final  act  of  one  of  the  greatest  dramas 
in  American  political  history.  Several 
months  earlier.  President  Woodrow 
Wilson  had  personally  delivered  to  the 
Senate  a  bulky  copy  of  the  peace 
treaty  ending  World  War  I.  On  that 
occasion,  he  had  been  escorted  by 
Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  who,  as  a  result  of 
the  return  of  the  Senate  to  Republi- 
can control  in  the  elections  of  1918, 
served  as  both  majority  leader  and 
chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee.  In  a  dramatic  speech  to 
the  Senate,  the  President  urged  quick 
consent  to  the  treaty's  ratification.  He 
expected  no  changes  and  assvuned  that 
the  Senate,  which  had  never  before  re- 
jected a  treaty,  would  grant  its  approv- 
al. 

Following  protracted  hearings. 
Lodge  reported  the  treaty  to  the 
Senate  with  four  so-called  reserva- 
tions, directed  at  provisions  for  a 
League  of  Nations,  and  45  specific 
amendments.  Democratic  supporters 
of  the  President  and  a  number  of  Re- 
publican "mild  reservationists"  voted 
down  the  amendments  and  returned 
the  treaty  to  the  committee  for  fur- 
ther consideration. 

At  that  point.  President  Wilson  set 
out  on  a  9,500-mile  tour  of  the  West  to 
bring  popular  pressure  on  the  Senate 
for  approval  without  change.  During 
that  trip,  he  suffered  a  stroke.  With  a 
strleken  President  more  determined 
than  ever  to  hold  on.  Lodge  brought 
the  treaty  before  the  Senate  in  No- 
vember 1919.  It  contained  14  reserva- 
tioqs,   but  no   specific   amendments. 


RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR 
PROXMIRE 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Proz- 
Mntxl  is  recognized  for  not  to  exceed  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


TIME  FOR  THE  CONGRESS  TO 
BLOW  THE  WHISTLE  ON  THE 
MERGER  IilANIA 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President, 
how  do  we  account  for  the  direct,  fron- 
tal clash  between  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration and  the  leaders  of  American 
business  on  hostile  corporate  takeov- 
ers? Isnt  the  Reagan  administration 
the  strongest  probusiness  administra- 
tion in  this  century,  perhaps  in  the 
entire  btfstory  of  the  country?  Yes, 
indeed.  Bow  do  we  explain  this  sharp 
clash  on  this  critical  issue?  And,  it  is 
critical. 

In  1988,  this  country  saw  9  of  the  10 
largest  mergers  in  the  history  of  our 
coimtry!  Think  of  that.  Nine  of  the 
ten  largest  mergers  ever!  Did  the  ad- 
ministration contest  this  merger 
mania?  No,  the  administration  actual- 
ly reduced  the  number  of  antitrust 
cases  brought  by  25  percent. 

Over  the  last  several  years,  millions 
of  jobs  have  been  lost  because  of  hos- 
tile takeovers.  Hundreds  of  commiml- 
ties  havie  been  deprived  of  their  eco- 
nomic base.  Corporate  executives  have 
distracted  their  attention  from  the 
tough  and  exacting  task  of  running  a 
large  corporation  to  fighting  takeov- 
ers. But  above  all,  these  takeover  raids 
have  left  American  corporations  up  to 
their  ears  in  debt. 


The  Goodyear  Corp.  fought  off  a 
takeover  bid  by  skyrocketing  their 
debt  by  some  $4  billion.  Union  Oil  of 
California  did  the  same,  Unocal  In- 
creased its  debt  from  $1.2  billion  to 
$5.2  billion.  Now  consider  the  burden 
of  that  debt.  Servicing  cost  on  that  im- 
mense debt  amounts  to  several  million 
dollars  every  working  day.  What  does 
that  mean?  That  means  the  corpora- 
tion has  to  scrap  the  plans  it  has  made 
for  research  and  development  de- 
signed to  improve  their  product  and 
reduce  its  cost.  It  means  the  corpora- 
tion cannot  afford  to  spend  the  money 
it  could  otherwise  spend  in  manpower 
training  to  upgrade  the  skills  of  their 
work  force.  It  means  Goodyear  and 
Unocal  cannot  afford  to  buy  the  new 
equipment  they  could  otherwise  buy 
to  function  at  a  lower  cost. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  apply  that  to 
the  thousands  of  corporations  that 
have  been  taken  over  in  recent  years 
and  ask  yourself  what  price  this  coim- 
try  has  paid  in  lost  competitiveness  be- 
cause of  the  merger  mania. 

This  massive  transfer  of  debt  for 
equity  has  another  damaging  side 
effect  for  the  American  economy.  It 
has  made  many  corporations  far  more 
vulnerable  to  the  next  recession.  Last 
year,  1986,  was  a  rersonably  good  year. 
The  economy  grew  at  a  moderate  rate. 
How  did  American  corporations  do? 
They  suffered  a  significant  increase  in 
failures.  The  mergers  have  continued 
on  into  1987.  They  promise  to  l>e  even 
greater  and  more  nimaerous  in  coming 
years.  Now,  what  happens  when  the 
country  suffers  the  next  recession. 
Thousands  of  corporations  that  could 
have  withstood  the  many  months  of 
losses  will  not  be  able  to  live  through 
the  next  recession.  Profits  will  turn  to 
losses.  That  debt  service  must  be  met. 
In  many  cases  corporations  won't 
make  it.  They  will  sink  into  bankrupt- 
cy. 

Mr.  President,  some  will  argue  that 
the  corporate  raiders  go  after  concerns 
that  are  incompetently  run.  They  say 
takeovers  bring  in  new,  more  efficient 
management.  Does  it?  Prof.  Michael 
Scherer  of  Swarthmore  College  in 
Philadelphia  has  made  a  6-year  study 
of  what  has  happened  to  several  thou- 
sand corporations  taken  over  in  recent 
years.  Did  they  l>ecome  more  or  less 
profitable?  Dr.  Scherer  found  no  im- 
provement in  profits.  He  did  find  that 
after  several  years,  profits  deteriorat- 
ed. 

So,  Mr.  President,  there  you  have 
what  the  raiders  would  call  the  stock- 
holders' real  bottom  line.  Let  us  set 
aside  the  Jobs  lost,  the  heartbreaking 
disruption  of  communities,  the  cata- 
clysmic reduction  in  research  and  de- 
velopment, the  sharp  drop  in  manpow- 
er training,  the  inability  of  corpora- 
tions to  buy  more  efficient  equipment. 
Forget  the  huge  increase  in  the  vul- 
nerability of  American  corporations  to 
the  next  recession.  Consider  only  that 


bottom  line— the  net  prof  t  available  to 
be  paid  out  to  stockholders;  assume 
for  the  moment  that  this  1b  all  that 
counts. 

According  to  the  Scherer  study,  that 
bottom  line  tells  us  that  in  the  long 
run,  even  the  stockholders  are  worse 
off.  Of  course,  it  is  true  that  the  stock 
of  the  corporation  put  into  play  did  in 
most  cases  rise  for  a  while.  The  invest- 
ment bankers  enjoyed  huge  fees.  The 
arbitrageurs  made  many  millions.  And 
let's  face  it:  those  stockholders  who 
came  in  on  a  short-term  basis  for  the 
ride,  and  then  got  out.  cleaned  up. 
Yes,  there  are  a  few  big  winners  from 
this  takeover  game.  But  consider  the 
list  of  losers:  over  the  years  in  this 
country,  there  were  milUoos  who  lost 
their  Jobs.  The  country  as  a  whole  lost 
a  significant  degree  of  its  competitive- 
ness. Himdreds  of  communities  lost 
their  principal  businesses.  The  next 
recession  will  be  longer  and  deeper  be- 
cause some  of  those  corix>rations 
which  have  surrendered  their  equity 
for  debt  win  go  bankrupt.  And  in  the 
long  run,  even  the  stockholders— the 
long-term  stockholders— will  lose. 

So,  Mr.  President,  can  there  be  a 
real  question  of  where  the  interests  of 
this  Nation  Ue?  Isn't  it  time  that  we 
blow  the  whistle  on  this  hostile  take- 
over mania?  Hasn't  this  probusiness 
administration  made  a  serious  blunder 
in  supporting  action  that  is  not  pro- 
moting American  business  but  under- 
mining it? 


RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR 
REID 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Nevada  [iMr. 
Reid]  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 


FAIR  CAMPAIGN  ENFORCEMENT 
ACT 

Mr.  REID.  Mr.  President,  "Govern- 
ment is  a  trust,  and  the  officers  of  the 
Government  are  trustees;  and  both 
the  trust  and  the  trustees  are  created 
for  the  benefit  of  the  people." 

One  of  our  predecessors,  Henry 
Clay,  said  that  in  1829,  and  it  holds  as 
true  today.  We  are  trustees,  and  we 
bear  to  the  people  the  highest  possible 
level  of  duty  to  fulfUl  that  trust.  Of 
late,  I  fear,  we  have  most  grievously 
failed  in  that  trust. 

For  the  past  few  elections,  it  has 
become  increasingly  clear  that  the 
Election  Code  we  created  to  ensure 
fair  proceedings  in  Federal  campaigns 
is  not  doing  the  Job. 

In  part,  that  failure  is  one  of  legisla- 
tive foresight  and  the  ingenuity  of 
lawyers.  We  left  loopholes  through 
which  money  has  flooded.  I  am  confi- 
dent that  S.  2.  the  Boren-Byrd  bill, 
sufficiently  dams  that  torrent. 

Over  the  past  weeks,  thoiigh,  I  have 
brought  to  the  attention  to  this  body 
another  defect  in  the  system.  That 


failure  is  one  of  enforcement.  The 
Federal  election  laws  we  now  possess 
are  simply  not  being  adequately  en- 
forced by  the  Federal  Election  Com- 
mission. 

I  do  not  wish  today  to  point  a  finger 
of  blame.  There  is  more  than  enough 
to  go  around.  In  part,  we  must  bear  re- 
sponsibility for  the  lack  of  strong  stat- 
utory enforcement  procedures  and  for 
imderfunding  of  the  PEC.  We  all  rec- 
ognize that  they  face  a  tremendous 
task  with  extremely  limited  resources. 

In  part,  unfortimately,  the  Commis- 
sion has  developed  built-in  institution- 
al timidity.  Its  supervision  of  the  po- 
litically powerful,  and  the  overwhelm- 
ing mass  of  material  with  which  it 
must  deal  during  each  campaign,  have 
combined  to  severely  limit  the  PEXJ's 
enforcement  of  campaign  laws. 

The  Fair  Campaign  EInforcement 
Act  which  I  am  introducing  today  will 
cure  those  ills.  In  essence,  it  does 
three  things: 

First,  it  requires  imposition  of  sub- 
stantial penalties  for  violations  of  the 
law,  while  permitting  the  Commission 
to  obtain  court  approval  to  waive 
those  penalties  for  inadvertent  viola- 
tions. It  also  mandates  reference  of 
criminal  matters  to  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral. 

Second,  it  substantially  reduces  the 
time  period  during  which  the  Commis- 
sion may  consider  without  action  a 
complaint  alleging  violation  of  Federal 
election  laws. 

Finally,  the  act  revamps  the  proce- 
dure for  instituting  a  private  claim 
under  the  election  laws.  It  permits  a 
speedier  adjudication,  and  easier 
access  to  the  courts  in  any  district 
where  jurisdiction  would  normally  lie, 
where  the  Commission  has  failed  to 
reasonably  pursue  a  violation. 

To  discourage  frivolous  litigation, 
any  civil  penalty  recovered  in  a  civfl 
suit  would  be  paid  to  the  United 
States,  with  an  additional  mandatory 
award  of  attorneys,  fees  and  costs  to 
the  prevailing  party. 

This  legislation  was  not  developed  in 
a  vacuum.  It  was  designed  to  comple- 
ment Boren-Byrd  and  existing  laws, 
and  was  written  with  the  sage  advice 
and  cooperation  of  Senator  Borot's 
staff.  I  am,  accordingly,  delighted  and 
honored  that  Senator  Borkr  has 
agreed  to  be  an  original  cosponsor  of 
this  bill. 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation  is  nec- 
essary and  effective,  and  I  sincerely 
hope  that  every  Member  of  this  body 
will  choose  to  cosponsor  it.  This  is  a 
time  when  we  must  rise  above  parti- 
sanship, for  the  evil  which  we  seek  to 
cure  is  a  disease  which  equally  effects 
both  parties,  and  which  has  stricken 
the  body  politic  with  the  sjrmptoms  of 
malaise  and  nonpartlcipatlon  which 
we  presently  see  increasing  with  every 
election. 
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I  9oke  earllv  of  our  position  as  a 
pubUe  tniat.  Part  of  the  duty  Imposed 
by  that  trust  la  adf-regulaticm.  and  it 

•_  «^  *k«*  »tl.H    »ut  *A  fiilftll  that  nhU. 


dlstilct  in  which  the  person  agalnit  whom 
the  action  is  brought  is  found,  resides  or 
trsntacta  business". 
Sac  8.  Section  SOMsKSXC)  of  the  Federal 


of 


matter  What  the  underlylns  resources 
sny  regulated  committee  or  person. 

Section  4.  This  section  eliminates  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Commission  regarding  refer- 
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the  United  States,  and  there  is  an  additional 
mandatory  award  of  attorneys  fees  and 
costs  to  the  prevailing  party. 

Mr.  REID.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 


that— especially  after  reviewing  the 
pertinent  documents  to  this  issue.  The 
Senator's  presentation  over  a  3-day 
I>eriod  was  nearly  as  long  as  the 
debate  on  the  tr«atv  ttw>1f — OR  nof  as 


tation  and  it  is  the  one  stated  by  Presi- 
dent Reagan. 

Unless  there  is  an  ambiguity,  there 
is  no  reason  to  refer  to  the  negotia- 


flnns    Ttkf  1#l/«af 4/\*\    #\«*    nrK««-A«i 


M   o«««. 
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I  moke  earUtt  of  our  position  u  a 
pubUe  trasL  Psrt  of  the  duty  imposed 
by  that  trust  is  sdf-regulsti(m.  and  it 
is  in  that  mlrlt,  and  to  fulfill  that  obli- 
gation, that  I  offer  this  legislation 
today. 

Mr.  Praaldent,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  and  a  sectlon-by-sec- 
tiflii  analyslB  be  printed  in  the  Rioobd. 

There  being  no  objecticm.  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Raoou).  as  follows: 

aTM 

Be  U  emmetad  hg  M<  Senate  and  Houee  of 
nepfwetntmnmi  of  Ote  United  State*  of 
Awmiea  te  Oamereu  uiaemiaed.  That  sec- 
tton  S0WaX4XA>  of  tbe  Vederml  ElecUon 
*^*T**f  Act  of  19T1  li  unaided— 

<1)  in  tiMxme  (!)  tar  atrUdng  out  "Commls- 
il^jf^  aliaD  attflmirt"  and  loaerttng  in  lieu 
ttMraof  "Oomoilsrian  may  attempt": 

(S)  In  danse  (U  by  atriklnc  out  "90  days" 
and  ii'Mii  uiig  In  lieu  thereof  "45  days";  and 

(S)  In  daose  (U)  by  atriklnc  out  "the  Com- 
mlmlan  diaO  attempt,  for  a  period  of  at 
leaat  IS  dayi"  vaA  lueet'tlns  in  lieu  thereof 
"the  Oommlmian  may  attempt,  for  a  period 
of  no  more  than  IS  days". 

r  BfttOaa  SOKaXSXA)  of  the  Federal 
'-T**g*'  Act  of  1971  is  amended 
by- 
CD  ■triUiw  out  "may  include"  and  inaert- 
li«  In  Ueu  thereof  "ahall  include"; 

(2)  strlUnc  out  "does  not  exceed"  and  in- 
■ettliw  In  Ueu  thereof  "iball  equal":  and 

(I)  ^HMwy  oat  "any  oontrflmtion  or  ex- 
pcBdttnre"  and  lueeitlus  In  lieu  thereof  "all 

sac.  S.  Scctkn  M9(aXSXB)  of  the  Federal 
Bfrfitnn  fJMTaigw  Act  of  1971  is  amended 
by- 

(1)  striUnc  out  "may  require"  and  insert- 
taac  In  Ueu  thereirf  "shaU  require": 

(3)  BtriUiw  out  "does  not  exceed"  and  in- 
aerttng  In  Ueu  tberaof  "shall  equal";  and 

(3)  abrOrtng  out  "any  contribution  or  ex- 
penditure" and  Inaertinc  in  Ueu  thereof  "all 
csntributlona  or  expenditures". 

Sk.  4.  Section  309(aX5XC)  of  the  Federal 
Bectlon  Campaign  Act  of  1971  is  amended 
by  striUng  oat  "may  refer"  and  insertinc  in 
lien  thereof  "shall  refer". 

8k.  B.  SectloD  309(aX6XA)  of  the  Federal 
MecHoo  f^mip^tgn  Act  of  1971  is  amended 
by- 
CD  striking  out  "any  violation  of  and  in- 
sertins  In  lieu  thereof  "any  violation  of  vio- 
latloDB  of;  and 

(3)  striking  out  "any  contribution  or  ex- 
pendttore  lnv<dved  in  such  violation"  and  in- 
serting In  Ueu  thereof  "all  otmtrfbutlons  or 
expenditures  involved  in  such  violation  or 
vloiatlOiH". 

8SC.  6  Sectioa  309(aX6XC)  of  the  Federal 
Wertlcm  ^^■"r**r"  Act  of  1971  is  amended 
by  strftlng  out  "the  court  may"  through  the 
period  at  the  end  of  the  sentence  and  insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "the  court  shaU  impose  a 
ctvfl  penalty  which  dull  equal  the  greater 
of  $10,000  or  an  amount  equal  to  200  per- 
cent at  all  contributions  or  expenditures  in- 
volved in  each  such  violation  or  violations.". 
Sac  7.  Section  X09(aX8XA)  of  the  Federal 
Electkm  Campaign  Act  of  1971  is  amended 
by- 
CD  ■tJtMng  out  "Commission  to  act  on" 
and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "Commission 
to  reasonably  pursue"; 

(3)  striking  out  "130-day"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "WMay";  and 

(3)  striking  out  "for  the  district  of  Colum- 
bia" and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "for  the 


district  in  which  the  person  against  whom 
the  action  is  brought  is  found,  resides  or 
transacts  business". 

Sac.  8.  Section  S09<aK8KC)  of  the  Federal 
Election  namp^'g"  Act  of  1971  in  amended 
to  raid  as  f  oUows: 

"(C)  In  any  proceeding  under  this  para- 
graph, unless  the  court  declares  within  60 
days  after  the  date  the  petition  was  fUed 
under  subparagraph  (A),  that  the  dismissal 
of  tbe  complaint  or  the  faUure  to  act  is  not 
contrary  to  law.  the  complainant  may  bring, 
in  tbe  name  of  such  complainant,  a  civil 
actl<m  to  remedy  the  violation  Involved  in 
the  original  complaint.  Any  award  of  a  civil 
I>enslty  made  under  this  paragraph  shall  be 
made  in  favor  of  the  United  States,  provid- 
ed, bowever.  that  in  addition  to  any  such 
dvU  penalty,  the  court  shaU  award  to  the 
prevailing  party  in  any  action  under  this 
paragraph,  all  attorneys'  fees  and  actual 
coats  reasonably  incurred  in  the  investiga- 
tion and  pursuit  of  any  such  action,  includ- 
ing those  attorneys'  fees  and  costs  reasona- 
ble Incurred  in  bringing  or  defending  any 
such  action  before  the  Conunisslon.". 


EXPLAMATION  OF  BUX 

Section  1.  This  section  makes  optional  the 
mandatory  requirement  that  the  Commis- 
sion engage  in  informal  attempts  to  prevent 
or  correct  violations  where  there  is  probably 
cause  to  beUeve  a  violation  has  occurred.  It 
also  reduces  that  informal  conciliation 
period  from  a  maximum  of  90  days  to  a 
tw»fTwiim  of  45  days,  and  changes  the  15 
day  p»*"'""""  for  conciliation  during  the  45 
days  preceedlng  an  election  to  a  15  day  max- 

Imiifn 

Tbe  purpose  of  section  1  is  to  substantial- 
ly reduce  and  make  optional  the  time  period 
for  informal  conciliation,  and  to  cap  the 
opea-ended  conciliation  period  of  section 
309<aX4KA)  (U). 

Section  2.  This  section  Is  designed  to  re- 
quired the  Commission  to  impose  effective 
penalties  In  any  conciliation  agreement 
where  the  Commission  determines  a  viola- 
tion has  occurred.  At  present,  the  statute 
permits  the  Commission  to  enter  into  a  con- 
ciliation agreement  which  requires  the  pay- 
ment of  no  civU  penalty. 

In  order  to  deter  violations  and  to  encour- 
age consultation  with  the  Commission  prior 
to  sction  in  questionable  case,  this  Section 
maadates  the  imposition  of  a  substantial 
penalty  in  aU  cases  when  a  conciliation  is 
reactied  after  a  determination  that  a  viola- 
tion has  occurred.  That  penalty  must  equal 
the  total  of  aU  violations  determined  by  the 
Commission,  or  $5,000,  whichever  is  greater. 

Section  3.  This  section  is  designed  to  re- 
quire the  Commission  to  Impose  effective 
penalties  in  any  conciliation  agreement 
whve  the  Commission  determines  an  inten- 
tional violation  has  occurred.  At  present, 
the  statute  permits  the  Commission  to  enter 
into  a  conciliation  agreement  which  re- 
quites the  payment  of  no  civil  penalty. 

In  order  to  deter  wilful  violations  and  to 
encourage  consultation  with  the  Commis- 
sion prior  to  action  in  questionable  case, 
this  section  mandates  the  imp)osition  of  a 
very  substantial  penalty  in  all  cases  where  a 
conciliation  is  reached  after  a  determination 
that  a  knowing  and  wilful  violation  has  oc- 
curred. That  penalty  must  equal  twice  tbe 
total  of  aU  violations  determined  by  the 
Commission,  or  $10,000,  whichever  is  great- 
er. 

This  section  Is  designed  to  eliminate  the 
cost-effectiveness  of  intentional  violations, 
and  to  make  such  conduct  unproductive,  no 


matter  what  the  underlying  resoiuces  of 
any  regulated  committee  or  person. 

Section  4.  This  section  eliminates  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Commission  regarding  refer- 
ence of  a  finding  (after  an  initial  high 
threshold  test)  of  criminal  conduct  to  the 
Attorney  General  and  makes  such  reference 
mandatory.  It  is  designed  to  leave  prosecu- 
torial diagretion  with  the  Attorney  General, 
rather  than  with  the  CommissloiL 

Section  5.  This  section  is  designed  to  make 
it  clear  that  the  Commission's  authority  to 
take  action  under  the  Act  Includes  any  pat- 
tern of  violations  or  conspiracy,  and  that  in 
any  civil  action  which  the  Commission 
chooses  to  institute,  it  must  pursue  all  viola- 
tions by  any  named  defendant  which  the 
Commission  has  been  unable  to  correct  or 
prevent. 

Note  that  Section  300(aK6XB)  remains 
unchanged,  and  that  the  Court  retains  dis- 
cretion regarding  the  size  of  any  civil  penal- 
ty in  an  action  instituted  by  the  Commis- 
sion where  the  Commission  has  not  deter- 
mined the  existence  of  a  knowing  and  wilful 
violation.  That  discretion  was  left  with  the 
Court,  bat  removed  from  the  Commission, 
to  leave  the  Commission  the  option  to  seek 
a  judicial  determination  in  cases  where  it 
feels  the  maximum  penalty  mandated  by 
Section  2  is  Invpropriate. 

Section  6.  This  section  is  designed  to  man- 
date impteition  of  a  substantial  civH  penalty 
If  a  Court  determines  the  existence  of  a 
knowing  and  wilful  violation  or  violations. 
The  rationale  Is  the  same  as  the  expressed 
in  the  coaunentary  to  section  3. 

Section  7.  This  section  Is  designed  to  expe- 
dite the  available  of  civil  relief  to  an  ag- 
grieved Oomplainant.  At  the  present  time 
any  action  must  be  fUed  In  Washington. 
D.C.,  and  a  finding  by  the  Court  that  the 
Commission  has  taken  any  action  whatso- 
ever mandates  dismissal  of  a  civil  claim, 
whether  Or  not  that  action  constitutes  a  rea- 
sonable pursuit  of  a  potential  violation. 

This  section  reduces  from  120  to  60  days 
the  time  period  which  an  aggrieved  person 
must  wait  before  seeldng  Judicial  redress, 
and  it  permits  the  filing  of  the  action  In  any 
United  States  District  Court  which  would 
normally  have  Jiurisdiction  over  the  person 
whom  tbe  complainant  claims  has  violated 
the  Act. 

Most  importantly,  it  changes  the  standard 
for  review  of  Commission  action  from  "fail- 
ure of  the  Commission  to  act"  to  f^ure  of 
the  Commission  "to  reasonably  ptu^ue." 
That  change  provides  a  cause  of  action 
where  the  District  Court  does  not  affirma- 
tively find  that  the  Commission  has  reason- 
ably puiaued  a  Complaint  before  it,  and  is 
designed  to  encourage  the  Commission  to 
Institute  discovery  procediues  and  investiga- 
tions in  an  expeditious  fashion. 

Section  8.  This  section  entirely  replaces 
the  present  procedure  under  which  the 
filing  of  an  action  Is  permitted  in  the  name 
of  complainant.  The  present  section  fosters 
delay  by  prohibiting  action  untU  30  days 
after  the  Court  affirmatively  determines 
the  existence  of  a  failure  to  act.  There  is  no 
time  period  within  which  the  Court  must 
make  that  determination. 

Tbe  new  section  permits  the  fUlng  of  a 
civil  action  to  enforce  the  Act  and  seek  civil 
penalties  in  the  complainant's  name  unless, 
within  60  days  after  a  petition  is  filed,  the 
Court  affirmatively  determines  that  the  dis- 
missal of  the  complaint  or  the  failure  to  act 
was  not  Contrary  to  law. 

To  discourage  frivolous  lawsuits,  or  those 
for  improper  purposes,  any  monetary  award 
made  uader  the  section  is  paid  directly  to 


the  United  States,  and  there  is  an  additional 
mandatory  award  of  attorneys  fees  and 
costs  to  the  prevailing  party. 

Mr.  REID.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  caU  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  TRANSFERRING  THE 
TIME  OF  SENATOR  ARM- 
STRONG TO  SENATOR  ROL- 
LINGS 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  under- 
stand that  Mr.  ARicsTROifG  does  not 
wish  to  control  the  time  under  his 
order.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
Mr.  HoLuncs  control  that  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  orderecL 

The  Senator  from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  for  his  usual 
courtesy  and  his  cooperation  in  this 
regard. 


SDI 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President.  I 
iiave  become  very  disturbed  with  re- 
spect to  the  Strategic  Defense  Initia- 
tive Program.  I  had  heard  of  the 
"scholarly"  presentation  by  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Georgia,  so  I 
studied  that  very  closely  and  I  studied 
Judge  Sofaer's  opinion  on  the  ABM 
Treaty.  And  I  have  watched  the  strate- 
gy develop  by  the  opponents  of  SDI, 
which  caused  me,  in  turn,  to  send  a 
letter  to  the  President  asking  that  he 
not  panic,  and  that  he  not  negotiate  a 
fallback  position  on  his  interpretation 
of  the  ABM  Treaty.  Such  a  step  would 
make  SDI  so  costly  as  to  be  prohibi- 
tive and,  in  effect,  would  kill  the  pro- 
gram. 

No  one  has  any  illusions  that  the 
President  is  going  to  deploy  anything 
in  space.  He  will  be  lucl^  next  year  to 
launch  a  shuttle.  But  we  will  not  be 
launching  any  part  of  a  projected  SDI 
program.  That  will  be  left  to  the  next 
administration. 

But  by  these  delays,  Mr.  President, 
what  (xxurs  is  that  the  cost  escalates 
like  it  has  in  the  manned  space  sta- 
tion. Two  years  ago  the  cost  of  the 
space  station  was  $8  billion.  Now  this 
morning's  news  says  it  is  $21  billion. 
That  is  what  really  is  at  issue  with 
SDI. 

If  the  opposition  to  SDI  can  delay  it, 
they  can  defeat  it.  They  are  very 
clever  and  they  are  very  calculating  in 
their  strategy.  I  hate  to  see  my  distin- 
guished (x>lleague  from  Georgia  being 
used  in  this  regard  because  there  is  no 
constitutional  crisis  as  far  as  the 
treaty  is  (»ncemed.   I  can  teU  you 
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that — especially  after  reviewing  the 
pertinent  documents  to  this  issue.  The 
Senator's  presentation  over  a  3-day 
period  was  nearly  as  long  as  the 
debate  on  the  treaty  itself —98  pages— 
and  the  treaty  is  only  9  pages. 

The  long  analysis  primarily  focuses 
on  the  ratification  procesB  and  places 
more  emphasis  on  it  than  on  the 
treaty  and  the  negotiation  pnx^ss. 
The  treaty  is  different  than  a  bill  or 
an  act.  If  you  and  I  l(x>k  to  the  intent 
of  the  Congress,  then  we  look  to  that 
debate.  But  herein  we  have  a  treaty 
that  was  not  amended.  There  is  no  res- 
ervation to  that  particular  treaty.  And 
what  we  are  doing  in  that  scholarly 
analysis,  in  essence,  is  analyzing  the 
particular  questions  and  statements  by 
Senators,  letters  from  the  Pentagon 
and  opinions  by  some  of  the  negotia- 
tors. All  of  this  was  going  on,  of 
(»urse,  while  we  were  engaged  in  deep 
debate  on  the  SALT  I  Treaty. 

However,  if  you  look  at  the  negotia- 
tion record— and  I  counsel  everybody 
to  look  at  Judge  Sofaer's  opinion  that 
is  filed  in  the  Capitol— you  come  to 
very  different  opinions  from  what 
transpired  during  the  ratification 
process.  Let  me  back  up  for  one 
moment  and  state  that  Judge  Sofaer's 
opinion  should  be  made  unclassified. 
There  is  no  reason  for  any  secrecy  15 
years  after  the  treaty.  I  can  under- 
stand the  need  to  protect  negotiators 
so  there  is  candor  and  give  and  take 
between  the  coimtries.  But  15  years 
later,  and  particularly  at  this  time 
with  tills  issue,  there  is  no  reason  to 
maintain  classification. 

Back  to  the  point,  Mr.  President.  A 
study  of  the  Sofaer  opinion  will  show 
a  scholarly  presentation  of  the  negoti- 
ation record. 

What  occurred  is  that  our  negotia- 
tors tried  to  obtain  a  prohibition 
against  futuristic  or  exotic  advance- 
ments in  ABM  technology.  They  tried 
again  and  again  but  they  always  faced 
the  Soviet  position  of  not  limiting  fu- 
turistic ABM  systems.  And  it  was  fi- 
nally after  more  than  10  attempts  that 
they  conceded  to  the  Soviets,  and 
agreed  to  article  D  of  the  agreed  state- 
ments to  the  ABM  Treaty.  Article  D 
clearly  allows  ABM  systems  based  on 
other  physical  principles— and  the  re- 
search and  testing— and  deployment 
after  consultation.  Article  V  of  the 
treaty  itself  does  not  indicate  in  any 
manner  restraints  on  futuristic  sys- 
tems based  on  principles  other  than 
those  currently  existing  in  1972— re- 
gardless of  what's  been  stated  on  the 
Senate  floor. 

The  negotiation  record  definitely 
places  everything  into  perspective— 
and  distinguishes  between  the  intent 
of  limitations  on  current  systems  in 
1972  and  future  ABM  systems  based 
on  other  principles. 

There  is  no  narrow  or  broad  inter- 
pretation. There  is  the  actual  interpre- 


tation and  it  is  the  one  stated  by  Presi- 
dent Reagan. 

Unless  there  is  an  ambiguity,  there 
is  no  reason  to  refer  to  the  negotia- 
tions ratification  or  whatever  a  Sena- 
tor chooses  to  do;  you  can  always  find 
Senators  on  the  floor  who  like  in  the 
Contra  debate  will  get  up  and  say  I  am 
voting  for  the  Contra  aid  because  I 
think  it  brings  about  peace.  Another 
will  say,  I  vote  for  Contra  aid  and  this 
is  all  and  no  more.  Another  will  give  a 
separate  reason.  You  can  get  all  kinds 
of  statements.  That  does  not  change 
the  formal  document  or  treaty.  The 
only  way  it  can  be  changed  is  by  a  res- 
ervation which  may  make  resubmittal 
and  renegotiation  necessary.  The  am- 
biguity in  this  issue  has  been  bitro- 
duced  by  SDI  opponents  who  insist  on 
a  unilateral  U.S.  adherence  to  an  in- 
terpretation not  substantiated  by  the 
treaty  or  negotiation  record. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent— with  my 
thanks  to  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  under  the  limited  time— to  in- 
clude in  the  Record  my  letter  to  the 
President  on  this  particular  matter.  I 
will  be  asking  the  leader  for  time  in 
the  near  future  to  elaborate  further 
with  respect  to  this  position  because 
there  is  not  any  question  in  my  mind 
that  this  is  a  thrust  and  move  to  kill 
SDI. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  include 
the  letter  in  the  Rbcoed. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recoiu),  as  follows: 

vs.  SXHATK, 

Waahinoton,  DC,  March  17. 1987. 
The  Prxsideht, 
The  White  House,  Washington,  DC. 

Dkar  Itn.  Presidknt:  When  you  deter- 
mined that  the  ABM  Treaty  did  not  prohib- 
it the  research  and  development  of  the  Stra- 
tegic Defense  Inltltatlve  program,  I  was  en- 
couraged to  see  good  common  sense  being 
used  In  the  formulation  of  our  defense 
policy.  It  was  clear  when  the  Treaty  was 
ratified  in  1972  that  it  did  not  mean  the  end 
of  ABM  technological  improvements.  Tour 
decision  is  consistent  with  the  terms  of  the 
Treaty  and  recognizes  that  recent  and 
promising  ABM  advancements  hold  the  key 
to  our  national  security  in  the  future. 

However,  I  am  troubled  by  recent  press  re- 
ports suggesting  that  you  will  moderate  this 
position  in  order  to  accommodate  critics  and 
forego  for  some  period  of  time  adoption  of 
action  in  accordance  with  your  interpreta- 
tion of  the  Treaty.  I  understand  that  along 
with  this  delay,  some  consideration  may  be 
given  to  negotiating  with  the  Soviets  an 
even  more  restrictive  view  of  permitted  ac- 
tivities than  those  allowed  under  the  so- 
called  "narrow  interpretation." 

Such  a  reversal  of  your  interpretation  of 
the  Treaty  would  prove  disastrous  to  our 
national  defense  for  two  important  reasons. 
First,  it  would  result  in  unilateral  U.S.  com- 
pUance  with  a  restrictive  view  of  the  Treaty 
not  substantiated  by  either  the  negotiation 
record  or  the  Treaty  itself.  Second,  by  ac- 
cepting tbe  Idea  that  Soviet  agreement  is 
necessary  to  determine  or  clarify  what  is 
permitted  under  the  Treaty,  the  Soviets  will 
become  the  arbiters  of  our  rights  and  obU- 
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hi  etfeet.  we  would  be  letting  them 
dietata  our  defense  Drocrama  and  policies. 


tion  In  exchange  for  budget  support.  They 
also  know  that  to  amend  the  treaty,  you 


behalf  Of  our  friend 
Senator  Zorinakv. 


and  colleague 
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In  sffM*.  «•  would  be  letting  them 
dIeUto  our  def enae  prafnnu  ind  poUclee 

I  ha««  «Mnt  ooiMidenble  time  reviewing 
the  hiBtory  of  the  ABM  Treaty,  the  intent 
of  the  negotlKton  on  both  ■idee  and  the 
treaty  Itself.  I  have  alio  reviewed  the  ratlfi- 
eatton  in  the  Ucht  of  one  who  voted  for  that 
ratlfltetVm  There  are  polnta  of  confudon: 

1.  The  manifest  Intent  and  detexminatlon 
by  D.S.  necotlaton  that  future  ABM  tecb- 
notocles  be  prohibited  and  the  manifest 
intent  of  the  Soviet  necotiatora  that  future 
tectanolodes  not  be  prohibited  or  restricted. 
The  Sovleta  won.  Research  and  develop- 
ment of  futuristic  technologies  were  not  re- 
stricted nor  was  deployment  except  for  the 
requirsBient  that  prior  thereto  there  be 
i«'nMiil^ff*~'  between  the  Soviets  and  the 
UjB.  Obviouriy.  the  one  party  detennlned  to 
deploy  would  leam  the  cost  from  the  other 
party  Tt*""*"!  dqdoyment  at  the  time  of 
eonsaltatlon.  But  even  deployment  Itself 
was  not  prohibited: 

2.  Some  of  the  witnesses  at  the  ratifica- 
tion prooecdlnci  made  statonents  that  re- 
search, developeaent  or  deployment  of  fu- 
turistic technolocles  were  prohibited  by  the 
Treaty.  These  statements  were  made  with- 
out authority  and  in  the  context  of  "selling" 
or  "puffing  their  wares."  They  did  not  want 
to  appear  to  be  losers  in  the  negotiations. 
Very  little  attentitm  was  given  to  futuristic 
technolocies  in  the  debate.  I  voted  against 
SALT  L  I  have  always  maintained  that 
SALT  is  a  Soviet  strategy  to  Stop  America's 
Lead  in  Technology.  I  do  not  believe  that 
you  can  stop  sometme  from  thinking,  and 
the  research  and  testing  of  thought  Is  un- 
veriflable.  We  cannot  tell  at  the  moment 
what  the  Soviets  are  testing  from  their 
space  statiiHis: 

3.  The  negotiation  record  on  futuristic 
technology  is  unambiguous.  It  is  only  In  the 
case  of  an  Inconsistency  or  ambiguity  that 
we  look  at  the  ratification  statements  of 
witnesses  and  Senators  to  clarify  the  ambi- 
guity and  determine  the  intent.  Individual 
Senators  habitually  give  individual  reasons 
tat  a  vote  in  the  Senate  but  certain  it  is  that 
the  individual  rationale  cannot  change,  in 
this  case,  the  treaty  itself.  Nor  can  different 
statements  of  different  witnesses.  Herein, 
oppositicm  to  SDI  creates  an  ambiguity 
from  a  failiue  to  have  the  Soviets  agree  to 
restrict  futuristic  technologies.  To  adopt  the 
opposition's  restricted  view  of  ABM  is  to  dls- 
regayrd  the  treaty  itself  and  the  negotiation 
record: 

4.  Your  interpretation  of  the  ABM  Treaty 
is  not  "tridcy"  or  "new."  Tour  Administra- 
tim  is  the  first  to  give  serious  study  to  the 
Treaty  and  the  negotiation  record.  The 
tliree  Presidents  tliat  are  l)eing  quoted  have 
had  no  reason  to  study  in  depth  the  treaty 
Xita  the  negotiation  record.  They  had  no 
reason  to  Htrtfa|iit«h  between  a  broad  or 
narrow  interpretation.  Unfortunately,  once 
serious  study  was  given  for  the  first  time- 
former  National  Security  adviser  McFarlane 
announced  it  on  a  Sunday  news  show  with- 
out conferring  or  commtmicating— Secre- 
tary SSiulta  was  atvalled.  Yoiv  first  atten- 
tion to  the  interpretation  was  with  McFar- 
lane and  his  authority  and  Secretary  Shultz 
and  his  ««iMmii«  in  a  tactful  way.  you  satis- 
fled  both  by  holding  to  the  interpretation 
but  saying  it  wasnt  necessary  to  Implement 
it  until  you  conferred  with  our  allies  and 
others.  This  omfusion  has  given  impetus  to 
the  anti-SDI  forces; 

5.  The  Senate  opponents  of  SDI  believe 
that  if  you  are  convinced  that  there  is  trou- 
ble in  the  Senate,  to  save  SDI  you  may  com- 
promise by  adhering  to  the  strict  interpreta- 


tion In  exchange  for  budget  support.  They 
also  know  that  to  amend  the  treaty,  you 
woul4  have  to  go  to  the  Soviets  which  puts 
you  fei  an  impossible  position.  For  a  strict 
Interpretation,  the  Soviets  would  have  to 
dismantle  the  Krasnoyarsk  radar.  This  they 
have  refused  to  do.  But,  there  Is  no  "Consti- 
tutional crisis."  Rather  the  thrust  here  Is  to 
stop  testing  which  In  turn  stops  research 
which  in  turn  stops  SDI. 

It  Is  clear  to  me  the  Treaty  aUows  the  de- 
velopment of  the  SDI  program,  and  prior  to 
deplotyment  consultation  is  provided  for  In 
Artide  D  of  the  Agreed  Statements  of  the 
Treaty.  Now.  fifteen  years  later,  you  are 
asked  by  some  in  Congress  to  unilaterally 
Implement  a  policy  our  negotiators  failed  to 
actiieve. 

Sudh  a  course  of  action  would  seriously 
undermine  our  national  defense.  Our  ability 
to  pursue  a  robust  and  effective  program  ex- 
ploria«  the  feasibility  of  strategic  defense  Is 
critical  In  the  face  of  the  massive  Soviet 
strategic  offensive  build-up.  We  should  not 
make  hasty  decisions  about  the  obllga^  jns. 
we  and  the  Soviets  have  under  the  ABM 
Treaty  nor  embark  upon  a  course  of  action 
which  effectively  gives  the  Soviet  Union 
veto  poioer  over  the  strategic  defense  of  our 
nation.  Your  decision  to  proceed  with  re- 
searcti  and  testing  of  SDI  is  In  compliance 
with  the  Treaty,  and  I  urge  you  to  continue. 
Make  no  mistake,  a  compromise  on  the 
Treaty  Is  to  compromise  and  end  SDI. 

With  Idndest  regards.  I  am 
Sincerely, 

Erhxst  F.  Holldcgs. 

My.  ROLLINGS.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore; The  Senator  from  South  Caroli- 
na yields  the  floor. 


RECOGNITION  OP  SENATOR 
EXON 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
poreL  Under  the  previous  order  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Ezon]  is 
recognized  for  not  to  exceed  5  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  EXON.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


INTRODUCTION  OP  SENATOR 
EDWARD  ZORINSKY'S  AGRI- 
CULTURAL SURPLUS  COMMOD- 
ITY REDUCTION  ACT  OP  1987 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  on  behalf  of  our  departed  col- 
league. Senator  Ed  Zorinsky. 

If  the  Good  Lord  had  not  taken  Ed 
from  us  2  weeks  ago,  he  was  prepared 
to  introduce  the  legislation  which  I  am 
proposing  on  his  behalf  today. 

Ed  Zorinsky  worked  tirelessly  on 
behalf  of  America's  farmers  and 
ranchers.  He  knew  that  we  must 
change  those  provisions  of  the  1985 
farm  biU  which  have  so  adversely  af- 
fected American  agriculture.  He  knew 
that  we  cannot  continue  to  produce 
more  than  we  can  sell  without  con- 
tinuing to  penalize  farmers  and  tax- 
payers alike. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  now  in- 
troduce the  Agricultural  Surplus  Com- 
modity   Reduction    Act    of    1987    on 


behalf  of  our  friend  and  colleague 
Senator  Zorinsky. 

This  legislation  will  make  several 
meaningful  and  important  changes  to 
the  1985  farm  bill.  First,  it  calls  for  a 
binding  referendum  on  mandatory 
production  controls  for  wheat  based 
on  a  national  marketing  quota.  Pro- 
duction controls  on  wheat  would  be 
Imposed  If  at  least  50  percent  of  eligi- 
ble producers  vote  in  the  affirmative. 
As  an  important  safegiuird,  the  maxi- 
mum wheat  set-aside  would  not  exceed 
35  percent.  The  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture will  also  consider  a  marketing 
loan  in  oonjimctlon  with  this  program 
and  the  Conservation  Reserve  Pro- 
gram will  be  continued. 

Regarding  feed  grains,  these  produc- 
ers would  be  allowed  an  exemption  of 
the  15  percent  voluntary  paid  land  di- 
version ftx>m  the  $50,000  payment  lim- 
itation. The  deficiency  payment  date 
would  alto  be  advanced  to  March. 

For  sogrbeans.  a  loan  rate  of  $4.77 
and  a  marketing  loan  for  crop  years 
1988  through  1990  would  be  estab- 
lished. 

Regarding  exports,  this  legislation 
mandates  across-the-board  eligibility 
for  the  Export  Enhancement  Pro- 
gram. Finally,  the  aimual  use  of  at 
least  $30  million  worth  of  surplus 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  com- 
modities is  established  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  ethanol  or  liquid  fuels 
processing  industries. 

Now,  for  our  friend  Ed  Zorinsky,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
and  the  remarks  he  had  planned  to  de- 
liver to  the  U.S.  Senate  regarding  this 
important  measure  be  entered  into  the 
Congressional  Rbcoro. 

This  legislation  is  a  living  memorial 
to  Ed  Zorinsky.  He  worked  so  hard  to 
develop  It.  I  hope  the  U.S.  Senate  will 
see  fit  to  enact  it. 

I  thankthe  Chair. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment and  bill  was  ordered  to  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

StatkmzMt  or  Sknatoh  E^dward  Zorihskt, 

AGRicmTURM.  Surplus  CoMMOorrY  Rkduc- 

TioN  Aor  OP  1987 

Mr.  President,  today  I  am  Introducing 
farm  legislation  because  the  1985  farm  bill 
has  proved  ineffective  In  raising  net  farm 
Income.  'The  most  significant  obstacle  to  In- 
creasing farmer  Income  Is  the  tremendous 
surplus  $nd  the  capacity  to  overproduce 
that  together  have  woriced  to  drive  down 
the  price  that  farmers  receive  for  their  com- 
modities. 

The  Agricultural  Surplus  Commodity  Re- 
duction Act  of  1987  is  designed  to  direct  the 
course  away  from  overproduction.  The  legis- 
lation includes  provisions  for  wheat,  feed 
grains,  soybeans,  export  enhancement,  and 
ethanol. 

The  svpply  management  program  for 
wheat  I  am  presenting  today  Is  similar  to 
the  program  I  pushed  for  in  the  99th  Con- 
gress. The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  would 
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be  mandated  to  Implement  a  marketing 
quota  program  for  wheat  if  approved  In  a 
national  referendmn  of  wheat  producers.  A 
nonrecourse  loan  rate  of  M.65  per  bushel 
would  begin  with  the  1988  crop  year,  and 
target  prices  and  deficiency  payments  would 
be  eliminated. 

The  wheat  program  would  work  as  fol- 
lows: 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  will  an- 
nounce no  later  than  May  15, 1987.  a  nation- 
al marketing  quota  for  wheat. 

The  quantity  of  the  national  quota  wiU  be 
the  amoimt  of  wheat  the  Secretary  esti- 
mates Is  necessary  to  meet  anticipated 
annual  demand,  taldng  Into  account  domes- 
tic consumption,  export  requirements,  emer- 
gency food  aid  needs,  and  sufficient  carry- 
over stocks.  I  want  to  emphasize  that  the 
Secretary's  estimate  of  export  requirements 
should  be  maintained  at  least  at  ciurent 
levels,  for  reasons  I  will  discuss  later. 

The  national  marketing  quota  will  then  be 
apportioned  among  wheat  farmers  based  on 
historic  plantings  during  the  base  period  of 
1981  to  1985. 

No  later  than  August  1,  1987.  the  Secre- 
tary wiU  conduct  a  national  referendum  by 
mail  ballot.  To  be  eligible  to  vote,  a  produc- 
er must  have  produced  a  crop  of  wheat 
during  at  least  two  of  the  1981  to  1985  crop 
years  for  wheat  on  a  farm  with  a  wheat 
acreage  base  of  at  least  40  acres. 

If  at  least  50  percent  of  the  eligible  pro- 
ducers vote  In  the  affirmative,  the  Secretary 
must  Implement  marketing  quotas. 

If  the  Secretary  fails  to  limit  quotas  suffi- 
ciently to  Increase  market  prices  above  the 
established  loan  rate  of  $4.85,  the  producer 
may  forfeit  his  grain  as  repayment  on  the 
loan. 

Opponents  liave  claimed  that  mandatory 
supply  management  programs  would  relin- 
quish our  export  markets.  In  reality,  we  are 
relinquishing  our  export  markets  under  cur- 
rent programs. 

The  volume  of  annual  wheat  exports,  for 
example,  tias  declined  by  almost  50  percent 
from  marketing  year  1981-82,  despite  a  con- 
tinual decline  in  price  over  this  same  period. 
More  critically,  the  value  has  declined  by  an 
astonishing  58  percent.  Where  we  have  tra- 
ditionally exported  60  percent  of  our  wheat, 
we  now  export  only  44  percent,  based  on  the 
1985-86  marketing  year. 

Although  the  absence  of  a  competitive 
price  has  often  been  blamed  for  the  decline 
In  exports,  other  factors,  such  as  the 
strength  of  the  dollar,  grain  quality  prob- 
lems, and  past  embargoes  have  also  been 
contributing  factors. 

If  we  are  to  compete  on  the  basis  of  price 
In  the  international  market,  we  must  ac- 
lutowledge  that,  as  long  as  the  International 
market  price  Is  below  our  domestic  cost  of 
production,  we  can  be  price-competitive  only 
to  the  extent  that  we  are  willing  to  subsi- 
dize our  exported  grain. 

Opponents  of  marketing  quotas  have  also 
resorted  to  claims  that  the  imposition  of  a 
mandatory  program  would  result  In  set- 
asides  of  55  percent  or  more.  Such  state- 
ments reflect  a  misunderstanding  of  how 
the  type  of  program  I  have  long  advocated 
can  and  should  work.  In  fact,  for  crop  year 
1988.  the  legislation  provides  that  the  maxi- 
mum set-aside  will  not  exceed  35  percent. 

In  addition,  my  program  does  not  place 
strict  limits  on  production:  It  does  limit  the 
number  of  bushels  of  wheat  a  farmer  can 
market  per  year.  Thus,  It  would  be  possible 
for  a  producer  who  wishes  to  create  his  own 
reserve  to  produce  over  and  above  his  mar- 
keting quota  In  year  1,  and  then  adjust  his 


production  in  latter  years  as  protection 
against  unforeseen  disasters,  thereby  reduc- 
ing or  even  eliminating  the  need  for  expen- 
sive crop  Instuance  and  disaster  payments. 
Of  course.  It  would  be  the  Secretary's  duty 
to  adopt  rules  and  regulations  to  prevent 
the  unauthorized  marketing  of  wheat. 

Since  there  would  no  longer  be  Incentives 
for  today's  Intensive  tanning  practices  that 
are  designed  to  produce  higher  yields  on 
limited  acreage,  planted  acreage  could  In 
fact  Increase  while  per-unit  costs  of  produc- 
tion decline. 

Furthermore,  estimated  production  of 
wheat  for  crop  year  1986  was  2.106  billion 
bushels,  while  estimated  total  disappear- 
ance for  marketing  year  1986  was  2.175  bil- 
lion bushels.  Thus,  for  1986,  supply  and 
demsnd  were  already  in  balance.  By  bring- 
ing into  the  Government  program  those 
acres  that  are  not  currently  enrolled,  the 
percentage  of  idled  acres  under  the  program 
could  actually  decline. 

The  Government,  of  course,  must  dispose 
of  the  vast  carryover  stocks  that  the  Gov- 
ernment tias  accumulated  over  the  years. 
These  surpluses  suppress  the  natural  value 
that  a  balance  of  supply  and  demand  estab- 
lishes for  the  commodity. 

With  that  In  mind,  the  following  actions 
should  accompany  the  Implementation  of  a 
mandatory  supply  management  program: 

First,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  should 
use  his  discretionary  authority  to  imple- 
ment an  across-the-board,  long-term  export 
enhancement  program  using  surplus  Gov- 
ernment commodities  In  such  a  manner  as 
will  ensure  that  U.S.  wheat  wlU  remain  com- 
petitive In  International  markets. 

Second,  as  either  a  complement  or  an  al- 
ternative to  export  enhancement,  consider- 
ation should  be  given  to  the  use  of  a  mar- 
keting loan  In  conjunction  with  a  mandato- 
ry program. 

Either  mechanism  effectively  establishes 
a  two-price  system  for  our  wheat,  whereby 
domestic  prices  are  sustained  at  a  level  that 
will  afford  a  reasonable  return  to  the  pro- 
ducer, and  export  prices  are  reduced  to  a 
level  that  is  Internationally  competitive. 

The  cost  of  such  an  export  program  would 
be  more  than  offset  by  the  reduction  In  cur- 
rent Federal  farm  program  outlays  that 
adoption  of  a  marketing  quota  program 
would  achieve. 

Third,  Government  surpluses  could  be 
further  reduced  by  the  continued  use  of 
payments-ln-kind,  where  such  payments  do 
not  adversely  affect  the  market. 

Fourth,  surplus  stocks  could  be  used  to  a 
greater  extend  for  ethanol  and  other  alter- 
natives uses. 

Finally,  the  long-term  retirement  of  mar- 
ginal land,  much  of  which  is  wheat  ground, 
could  and  should  be  continued  through  the 
conservation  reserve  program. 

Again,  speculative  statements  concerning 
the  level  of  set-aside  acres  in  a  mandatory 
program  that  uses  a  bushel-based  marketing 
quota  system  are  Irrelevant. 

Opponents  express  concern  also  that  the 
marketing  quota  program  will  dramatically 
Increase  the  consumer's  cost  of  food. 

The  14  percent  of  disposable  income  that 
Americans  spend  on  food  Is  the  lowest  in 
the  world.  Nonetheless,  Increasing  the  price 
a  farmer  receives  for  a  bushel  of  wheat 
would  increase  the  cost  of  a  loaf  of  bread  by 
approximately  3.3  cents.  In  fact,  the  wrap- 
per on  the  loaf  of  bread  costs  more  than  the 
wheat  used  to  make  the  bread. 

I  have  been  asked  why  my  marketing 
quota  program  proposal  includes  only 
wheat.   Let  me  emptiaslze  that  I  support 


mandatory  supply  management  programs 
for  any  commodity  for  wliich  an  exceastve 
surplus  exists,  snd  have  cosponsored  legisla- 
tion to  that  effect  In  the  past. 

However,  there  are  a  number  of  factors 
that  compel  me  to  pursue  a  separate  pro- 
gram for  wheat,  not  the  least  of  which  is 
the  1986  nonblndlng  wheat  poll  In  which 
wheat  growers  expressed  their  clear  support 
for  such  a  program. 

In  addition,  wheat,  unlike  feed  grains  and 
soybeans.  Is  consumed  directly  by  humans. 
Therefore.  Increases  In  the  price  of  a  bushel 
of  wheat  are  more  directly — and  more  equi- 
tably—passed on  to  consumers. 

Feed  grains  and  soybeans,  on  the  other 
hand,  pass  through  a  more  complex  food 
chain,  and  the  consumer  is  more  price  sensi- 
tive with  regard  to  the  meat  end  product. 
This  results  in  the  Increased  costs  being  al>- 
sorbed  by  middlemen,  some  of  whom,  such 
as  livestock  feeders,  may  be  in  as  weak  a  fi- 
nancial position  as  the  fanner. 

Also,  wheat-growing  operations  tend  to  be 
less  diversified  than  feed  grain  or  soybean 
operations,  leaving  wheat  producers  more 
vulnerable  to  market  fluctuations  and  less 
able  to  weather  low  grain  prices  for  ex- 
tended periods  of  time. 

Furthermore,  due  to  low  prices,  over  300 
million  bushels  of  wheat  are  being  fed  annu- 
ally to  livestock.  Increased  prices  will  elimi- 
nate the  use  of  wheat  as  livestock  feed, 
thereby  Increasing  the  consumption  of  feed 
grains. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  simply  producing 
more  wheat  than  we  can  consume  or  dispose 
of.  This  lias  led  to  the  accimiulation  of  mas- 
sive Government  surpluses,  accompanied  by 
plummeting  market  prices  and  skyrocketing 
Government  expenditures.  The  need  for  an 
effective,  predictable  supply  management 
program  is  overwhelming. 

Conceptually,  supply  management  merely 
entails  bringing  production  into  balance 
with  demand.  It  is  the  most  fundamental 
tenet  of  the  marketplace.  As  a  former  busi- 
nessman, I  can  assure  you  that  the  absence 
of  effective  supply  management  would 
banlLTupt  any  business,  just  as  it  is  bank- 
rupting our  Nation's  farmers  and  adding  to 
the  burden  of  our  Nation's  taxpayers. 

The  feed  grains  title  will  accomplish  two 
objectives:  First,  feed  grain  producers  would 
be  allowed  an  exemption  of  the  15  percent 
voluntary  paid  land  diversion  from  the 
$50,000  payment  limitation:  and  second,  the 
deficiency  payment  date  would  be  moved 
from  the  end  of  the  12-month  marketing 
period  to  the  end  of  the  5-month  marketing 
period. 

Participation  in  the  additional  diversion 
program  by  Nebraska  farmers  wlU  be  severe- 
ly limited  without  this  exemption  from  the 
payment  limit.  Medium-sized  farmers  pro- 
ducing 150  bushels  of  com  per  acre  on  500 
acres  are  already  up  against  the  payment 
limitation.  These  producers  will  obviously 
be  unable  to  participate  in  the  program. 
This  legislation  will  eliminate  this  restric- 
tion, allow  farmers  to  take  more  land  out  of 
production,  and  thus  help  reduce  feed  grain 
surpluses. 

Feed  grain  deficiency  payments  are  also 
moved  up  to  March,  so  farmers  will  have 
the  income  when  they  need  it  the  most— in 
the  spring,  prior  to  planting.  Deficiency 
payments  for  feed  grains  would  be  calculat- 
ed on  a  5-month  weighted  average  price— 
the  system  used  before  enactment  of  the 
1985  farm  bill.  The  change  would  assure 
equity  with  wheat  producers,  since  Congress 
passed  slmlllar  legislation  for  wheat  pay- 
ments late  last  year. 
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The  <MkU  provtakm  of  thia  leclalation 
would  lUow  (umen  the  opportunity  to 
plant  BBora  a*ta  without  losing  farm  pro- 
gram benefit!  on  other  crops.  For  crop  years 
IMS  thraugh  IMO,  producers  could  plant 
oata  beTond  their  oat  baae  only  if  planting 
oeeun  on  land  that  la  highly  erodlble.  Thus, 
oato  production  would  be  allowed  only 
where  it  would  oontrttnite  to  conservation 
effofta  to  reduce  eroalon.  In  addition  to  fur- 
thering aonaervatfaHi  efforts,  this  provision 
would  provide  fannera  with  the  option  of 
produdng  one  of  the  farm  commodities  not 
tnsundua. 

The  aoybean  title  would  establish  a  loan 
rate  of  $4.77  and  mandate  a  mailKeting  loan 
for  aoybeam  fw  crop  years  IMS  through 
IMO.  Under  the  1M6  farm  biU.  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  has  discretionary  au- 
thority to  Implement  a  marketing  loan  pro- 
gram for  soybeans. 

This  mai^etlDg  loan  allows  a  soybean  pro- 
ducer to  take  out  a  loan  and  repay  the  loan 
at  the  lower  of  either  the  loan  rate  of  )4.77 
or  the  prevailing  market  price.  Because 
fanners  are  able  to  repay  their  loan  at  a 
lower  rate,  they  are  more  likely  to  repay 
that  loan,  and  not  forfeit  their  grain  to  the 
Oovemment.  Such  a  program  will  also  work 
to  increase  our  Nation's  exports  of  soy- 
beans, as  X3J&.  prices  become  more  competi- 
Uve. 

The  exiMit  enhancement  provisions  man- 
date acroaa-the-board  eligibility  for  the  pro- 
gram, as  originally  intended  in  the  1985 
farm  bill  We  must  offer  surplus  commod- 
ities as  bonuses  to  all  nations,  to  encourage 
the  world  to  buy  U.S.  farm  products. 

The  current  administration  practice  of 
limiting  bonuses  for  political  reasons  to  only 
a  few  countries  will  have  to  come  to  an  end. 
If  we  truly  want  to  increase  agricultural  ex- 
ports. The  United  States  has  lost  $26  billion 
In  agricultural  exports  since  1980,  and 
unless  we  make  full  use  of  this  tool,  the  sit- 
uation may  get  worse  for  wheat  and  feed 
grains. 

Only  through  pressure  of  the  State  De- 
partment have  we  been  able  to  open  the 
program  up  to  the  Soviet  Union,  the  Peo- 
ple's Republic  of  China,  and  Iraq.  While  I 
am  pleased  by  these  offers.  I  don't  believe 
Congress  should  have  to  run  through  this 
exerdae  with  the  State  Department  every 
time  we  catch  wind  of  an  interested  buyer. 
This  legislation  eliminates  the  need  of 
future  congreasiiHial  intervention. 

The  last  title  of  the  bill  mandates  an 
annual  use  of  at  least  $30  million  worth  of 
surplus  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
commodities  for  development  of  ethanol  or 
liquid  fuels  processing  Industries.  The  funds 
would  be  distributed  to  States  in  such  a 
manner  that  no  one  State  would  be  able  to 
receive  more  than  $5  million  per  year. 

The  Increased  use  of  ethanol  puts  surplus 
UJB.  grain  to  productive  use,  expands  the 
market  for  gnJn.  and  reduces  our  depend- 
ence on  foreign  oil. 

I  ivge  my  colleagues  to  support  this  legis- 
lation. 

S.781 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
RepruentoHvea  of  the  United  States  in  Con- 
gren  ossemMett  That  this  Act  may  be  cited 
as  the  "Agricultural  Surplus  Commodity 
Reduction  Act  of  1987". 


TnTiEI— WHEAT 

SUBTITLI  A— MARKKTIHG  QUOTAS 

mOCLAMATIOR  OF  NATIONAL  MAKXKTnrO 

QUOTAS 

Sxc.  101.  Effective  only  for  the  1988 
through  1990  crops  of  wheat,  section  332  of 
the  Afflcultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"raOCLAMATIOIf  or  MARXXTmC  qUOTAS 

Sac.  332.  (a)  As  used  in  sections  332 
throu^  338: 

"(1)  The  term  'base  period'  means  the 
1981  through  1985  crop  years  for  wheat. 

"(2)  The  term  'marketing  quota  period' 
means  the  three  marketing  years  for  which 
marketing  quotas  are  proclaimed  by  the 
Secretary  under  subsection  (b). 

"(b)  The  Secretary  shall  proclaim  national 
marketing  quotas  for  wheat— 

"(1)  for  each  of  the  1988  through  1990 
marketing  years  for  wheat  by  May  15,  1987: 
and 

"(2)  for  each  of  the  1991  through  1993 
marketing  years  for  wheat  by  April  15,  1990, 
if  marketing  quotas  for  the  1988  through 
1990  marketing  years  for  wheat  were  ap- 
proved by  producers  in  a  referendum  imder 
section  336. 

"(c)  The  quantity  of  the  national  market- 
ing quotas  for  wheat  for  any  marketing  year 
shall  be  a  quantity  of  wheat  that  the  Secre- 
tary estimates  is  required  to  meet  anticipat- 
ed needs  during  such  marketing  year,  taking 
into  consideration  domestic  requirements, 
export  demand,  emergency  food  aid  needs, 
and  adequate  carryover  stocks:  Provided, 
That  the  marketing  quota  for  the  1988  and 
1989  crop  of  wheat  shall  not  be  less  than  65 
percent  of  the  average  number  of  bushels  of 
wheat  that  the  Secretary  determines  was 
annually  produced  in  the  United  States 
during  the  quota  base  period. 

"(d)  If,  after  the  proclamation  of  a  nation- 
8l1  mai^eting  quota  for  wheat  for  any  mar- 
keting year,  the  Secretary  determines  that 
the  national  marketing  quota  should  be  ter- 
minated or  Increased  to  meet  a  national 
emergency  or  a  material  change  in  the 
demand  for  wheat,  the  Secretary  shall 
adjust  or  terminate  the  national  quota.". 

MARKETING  QUOTA  APPORTIONIfENT  FACTOR 

Sec.  102.  Effective  only  for  the  1988 
through  1993  crops  of  wheat,  section  333  of 
the  Aaricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938  (7 
U.S.C.  1333)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"MARKKTING  QUOTA  APPORTIONMENT  FACTOR 

Sec.  833.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  establish 
a  marketing  quota  apportionment  factor  for 
each  (TOP  of  wheat  for  which  a  national 
marketing  quota  is  proclaimed  under  section 
332. 

"(b)  The  apportionment  factor  shall  be 
determined  by  dividing— 

"(1)  the  national  marketing  quota  for 
such  crop  of  wheat;  by 

"(2)  the  average  number  of  bushels  of 
wheat  that  the  Secretary  determines  was 
annually  produced  in  the  United  States 
during  the  base  period— 

"(A)  increased  by  the  quantity  of  wheat 
that  the  Secretary  determines  would  have 
been  produced  during  such  years  except 
for- 

"(i)  drought,  flood,  or  other  natural  disas- 
ter, or  other  conditions  beyond  the  control 
of  producers;  and 

"(ii)  participation  in  any  acreage  reduc- 
tion, set-aside,  or  diversion  programs  for 
wheat  during  such  crop  years,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary;  and 

"(B)  decreased  by  such  quantity  of  wheat 
that  the  Secretary  determines  fairly  reflects 


the  quantit}r  of  wheat  produced  during  the 
base  period  on  cropland  placed  in  the  Con- 
servation Acreage  Reserve  established  by 
section  1231  of  the  Pood  Security  Act  of 
1985.  adjusted  as  provided  for  in  subt>ara- 
graph  (A)  (0  and  (U).". 

PASII  MARKETING  QUOTAS 

Sbc.  103.  Effective  only  for  the  1988 
through  1M3  crops  of  wheat,  section  334  of 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938  (7 
U.S.C.  1334)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"MASM  MAXKXmiG  QUOTAS 

"Sec.  334.  (a)  For  each  crop  of  wheat  for 
which  a  national  marketing  quota  has  been 
proclaimed  under  section  332,  the  Secretary 
shall  establish  a  farm  marketing  quota  for 
each  farm  on  which  wheat  was  planted  for 
harvest,  or  considered  planted  for  harvest, 
during  the  base  period. 

"(b)  The  farm  marketing  quota  shall  be 
equal  to  the  product  obtained  by  multiply- 
ing— 

"(1)  the  average  number  of  acres  of  wheat 
planted  for  harvest,  or  considered  planted 
for  harvest,  on  the  farm  during  the  base 
period,  reduced  by  the  percentage  of  the 
cropland  on  the  farm,  if  any,  that  has  been 
placed  in  the  Conservation  Acreage  Reserve 
established  by  section  1231  of  the  Food  Se- 
curity Act  o(  1985;  by 

"(2)  the  average  county  or  individual 
proven  yield  for  wheat  on  the  farm  during 
the  base  period,  as  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary on  such  basis  as  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines will  provide  a  fair  and  equitable  yield; 
by 

"(3)  the  marketing  quota  apportionment 
factor. 

"(c)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section, 
wheat  shall  be  considered  to  have  been 
planted  for  harvest  on  the  farm  in  any  crop 
year  to  the  extent  that  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines that  wheat  was  not  planted  for  har- 
vest on  the  farm  because— 

"(1)  of  drought,  flood,  or  other  natural 
disaster,  or  other  condition  beyond  the  con- 
trol of  the  producers,  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary;  or 

"(2)  the  producer  on  the  farm  participated 
in  any  acreage  reduction,  set-aside,  or  diver- 
sion program  for  wheat  during  such  crop 
years. 

"(d)  If  tht  national  marketing  quota  is  in- 
creased for  any  marketing  year  under  sec- 
tion 332(c),  the  Secretary  shall  Increase 
each  farm  marketing  quota  by  the  same  per- 
centage as  tihe  national  quota  was  Increased. 

"(e)  If  the  Secretary  finds  that  the  farm 
marketing  quotas  established  under  this  sec- 
tion for  farms  producing  a  particular  type 
of  wheat  wUl  not  be  sufficient  to  meet  an- 
ticipated demand  for  that  type  of  wheat 
during  any  marketing  year,  the  farm  mar- 
keting quotas  for  farms  located  in  a  county 
designated  by  the  Secretary  as  a  county 
that  (1)  is  (spable  of  producing  that  type  of 
wheat,  and  (2)  has  produced  that  type  of 
wheat  for  oommercial  food  products  during 
at  least  one  of  the  five  years  immediately 
preceding  the  year  in  which  the  crop  is  har- 
vested shall  be  increased  by  such  percentage 
as  the  Secretary  determines  is  necessary  to 
meet  demand  for  such  wheat.  No  increase 
shall  be  made  with  respect  to  any  farm  mar- 
keting quote  on  a  farm  unless  the  producer 
agrees  to  pfent  for  harvest  on  the  farm  only 
that  type  of  wheat  except  as  may  otherwise 
be  permitted  by  the  Secretary.  Any  increase 
in  the  farm  marketing  quotas  under  this 
section  shall  be  in  addition  to  the  national 
marketing  quota  proclaimed  for  the  market- 
ing year  add  shall  not  be  considered  in  de- 


termining subsequent  national  or  farm  mar- 
keting quotas.". 

MARKETING  PENALTIES 

Sec.  104.  Effective  only  for  the  1988 
through  1993  crops  of  wheat,  section  335  of 
the  Agricultural  Act  of  1938  (7  U.S.C.  1335) 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"MARKETING  PENALTIES 

"Sec.  335.  (aXl)  The  marketing  of  wheat 
produced  on  a  farm  in  excess  of  a  farm  mar- 
keting quota  shall  be  subject  to  a  penalty 
payable  to  the  United  States  on  each  bushel 
of  wheat  so  marketed  at  a  rate  per  bushel 
equal  to  75  percent  of  the  loan  rate  estab- 
lished for  the  crop  of  wheat  involved  under 
the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949. 

"(2)  The  penalty  provided  for  in  para- 
graph (1)  shall  be  collected  from  the  pro- 
ducers— 

"(A)  in  the  case  of  wheat  marketed  by  sale 
to  a  person  within  the  United  States,  by  the 
person  who  acquired  the  wheat  from  the 
producer  through  the  deduction  of  an 
amount  equivalent  to  the  penalty  from  the 
price  paid  the  producer  or  other  means  au- 
thorized by  the  Secretary;  and 

"(B)  notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
section  372(a),  in  the  case  of  wheat  market- 
ed through  a  warehouseman  or  agent,  by 
the  warehouseman  or  agent  through  the  de- 
duction of  an  amount  equivalent  to  the  pen- 
alty from  the  price  paid  to  the  producer  or 
other  means  authorized  by  the  Secretary. 

"(3)  If  the  buyer,  warehouseman,  or  agent 
fails  to  collect  the  penalty  as  provided  for  In 
paragraph  (2),  such  buyer,  warehouseman, 
or  agent  and  all  persons  entitled  to  share  in 
the  wheat  marketed  from  the  farm  or  the 
proceeds  thereof  shall  be  Jointly  and  sever- 
ally liable  for  such  penalty. 

"(4)  The  penalty  shall  be  paid  directly  by 
the  producers  in  (A)  the  case  of  wheat  mar- 
keted directly  to  any  person  outside  the 
United  States  and  (B)  in  all  other  cases  in 
which  wheat  is  marketed,  including,  but  not 
limited  to,  feeding  livestock  and  poultry  and 
other  uses.  E^ach  producer  having  an  inter- 
est in  the  crop  of  wheat  subject  to  the  pen- 
alty shall  be  Jointly  and  severally  liable  for 
the  entire  amount  of  the  penalty. 

"(b)(1)  Any  person  who  knowingly  ac- 
quures  wheat  from  or  sells  wheat  for  a  pro- 
ducer on  a  farm  in  excess  of  a  farm  market- 
ing quota  and  fails  to  collect  the  penalty 
under  section  (a)  shall  be  subject  to  an  addi- 
tional penalty  on  each  bushel  of  wheat  so 
acquired  or  sold  at  a  rate  per  bushel  equal 
to  two  times  the  loan  rate  established  for 
the  crop  of  wheat  involved  under  the  Agri- 
cultural Act  of  1949  and  shall  t>e  deemed 
guilty  of  a  felony,  and  upon  conviction 
thereof  shall  be  subject  to  a  fine  of  not 
more  than  $10,000  or  Imprisonment  of  not 
more  than  5  years,  or  both. 

"(2)  Any  producer  who  markets  wheat  in 
excess  of  a  farm  marketing  quota  that  is 
subject  to  a  penalty  under  this  section  and 
who  loiowingly  makes  any  false  representa- 
tion to  a  person  described  in  subsection 
(aK2)  (A)  or  (B)  that  the  wheat  so  marketed 
is  not  subject  to  such  penalty  shall  be  liable 
for  an  additional  penalty  on  each  bushel  of 
wheat  so  marketed  at  a  rate  per  bushel 
equal  to  two  times  the  loan  rate  established 
for  the  crop  of  wheat  involved  under  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1949  and  shall  be 
deemed  guilty  of  a  felony,  and  upon  convic- 
tion thereof  shall  be  subject  to  a  fine  of  not 
more  than  $10,000  or  imprisonment  of  not 
more  than  5  years,  or  both. 

"(c)  If  any  producer  falsely  identifies,  or 
falls  to  certify,  the  acreage  planted  to  wheat 
for  harvest  or  fails  to  account  for,  or  falsely 


certifies,  the  disposition  of  any  wheat  pro- 
duced on  such  planted  acreage  in  accord- 
ance with  regulations  issued  by  the  Secre- 
tary- 

"(Da  quantity  of  wheat  equal  to  the  prod- 
uct obtained  by  multiplying— 

"(A)  the  farm  program  payment  yield,  as 
determined  by  the  Secretary  under  title  V 
of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949;  by 

"(B)  the  planted  acreage, 

shall  be  deemed  to  have  been  marketed  in 
excess  of  the  farm  marketing  quota;  and 

"(2)  each  producer  having  an  interest  in 
the  crop  of  wheat  on  the  farm  shall  be 
Jointly  and  severally  liable  for  the  penalty 
on  the  quantity  determined  imder  para- 
graph (1)  at  a  rate  per  bushel  equal  to  two 
times  the  loan  rate  established  for  the  crop 
of  wheat  involved  under  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949,  and  such  producers  shall  not  be 
eligible  for  loans,  purchases,  or  payments 
with  respect  to  the  crop  of  wheat  under  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1949. 

"(d)  Any  person  who  falsely  certifies  as  to 
the  disposition  of  wheat  produced  on  a  farm 
in  excess  of  a  farm  marketing  quota  shall  be 
deemed  guUty  of  a  felony  and  upon  convic- 
tion thereof  shall  be  subject  to  a  fine  of  not 
more  than  $5,000  or  imprisonment  of  not 
more  than  five  years,  or  both. 

"(e)  If,  prior  to  the  marketing  of  any 
wheat  from  the  farm,  satisfactory  proof  is 
not  furnished  to  the  Secretary  as  to  the 
manner  in  which  wheat  in  excess  of  the 
farm  marketing  quota  will  be  disposed  of  or 
stored,  the  Secretary  shall  require  collection 
of  the  penalty  provided  for  in  subsection  (a) 
on  a  proportion  of  each  unit  of  wheat  mar- 
keted from  the  farm  equal  to  the  proportion 
that  the  wheat  available  for  marketing  from 
the  farm  in  excess  of  the  farm  marketing 
quota  is  of  the  total  quantity  of  wheat  avail- 
able for  marketing  from  the  farm.  The  Sec- 
retary shall  authorize  the  disposal  of  excess 
wheat  through  delivery  to  the  Secretary. 
Any  wheat  delivered  to  the  Secretary  shall 
become  the  property  of  the  United  States 
and  shall  be  disposed  of  by  the  Secretary 
for  relief  purposes  in  the  United  States  or  in 
foreign  countries. 

"(f)  Wheat  produced  in  a  calendar  year  in 
which  marketing  quotas  are  in  effect  for  the 
marketing  year  beginning  therein  shall  be 
subject  to  such  quotas  even  though  it  is 
marketed  prior  to  the  date  such  marketing 
year  begins. 

"(g)(1)  Wheat  subject  to  a  farm  marketing 
quota  may  be  carried  over  by  the  producer 
from  one  marketing  year  to  one  or  more 
subsequent  marketing  years,  and  may  be 
marketed  without  incurring  a  penalty  under 
this  section  in  a  subsequent  marketing  year, 
to  the  extent  that— 

"(A)  the  total  quantity  of  wheat  available 
for  marketing  from  the  farm  in  the  market- 
ing year  from  which  the  wheat  is  carried 
over  does  not  exceed  the  farm  marketing 
quota  for  such  year; 

"(B)  the  total  quantity  of  wheat  available 
for  marketing  in  the  subsequent  marketing 
year  (including  any  quantity  of  excess 
wheat  carried  over  and  released  from  the 
storage  requirements  of  paragraph  (2))  does 
not  exceed  the  farm  marketing  quota  for 
the  subsequent  marketing  year;  or 

"(C)  if  no  marketing  quotas  are  in  effect 
for  the  subsequent  marketing  year,  as  pro- 
vided for  in  paragraph  (2). 

"(2)  Wheat  produced  on  a  farm  in  excess 
of  a  farm  marketing  quota  and  carried  over 
by  the  producer  for  marketing  in  a  subse- 
quent marketing  year  shall  be  stored  by  the 
producer  in  a  manner  prescribed  by  the  Sec- 
retary that  will  ensiire  that,  except  as  pro- 


vided in  paragraph  (3).  such  wheat  will  not 
be  marketed  during— 

"(A)  any  marketing  quoU  period  for 
which  marketing  quotas  have  been  pro- 
claimed under  section  332  and  approved  by 
producers  in  a  referendum  under  section 
336.  and 

"(B)  for  the  three  marketing  years  imme- 
diately succeeding  a  quota  period  if  market- 
ing quotas  are  not  in  effect  during  such 
years. 

"(3)(A)  During  any  marketing  year  in 
which  the  Secretary  terminates  a  national 
marketing  quota  under  section  332,  wheat 
carried  over  from  a  previous  marketing  year 
may  be  released  from  the  storage  require- 
ments of  this  subsection  and  marketed  with- 
out peruilty  in  such  quantities  as  the  Secre- 
tary determines  necessary  to  meet  the  na- 
tional emergency  or  material  change  in 
demand. 

"(B)  During  each  of  the  three  marketing 
years  described  in  paragraph  (2KB),  one 
third  of  the  excess  wheat  that  is  in  storage 
at  the  beginning  of  the  first  marketing  year 
thereof  shall  be  released  from  the  storage 
requirement  of  paragraph  (2)  and  shall  be 
available  for  marketing  without  penalty 
under  paragraph  (1)(C). 

"(C)  If  the  quantity  of  wheat  produced  on 
a  farm  during  any  year  in  which  marketing 
quotas  are  in  effect  is  less  than  the  farm 
marketing  quota  for  such  crop,  a  quantity 
of  excess  wheat  shall  be  released  from  the 
storage  requirement  of  paragraph  (2)  and 
shall  be  available  for  marketing  without 
penalty  to  the  extent  authorized  by  para- 
graph (1)(B). 

"(4)  During  any  crop  year  that  wheat  was 
not  planted  for  harvest,  or  considered  plant- 
ed for  harvest,  on  the  farm  on  an  acreage 
that  the  Secretary  determined  was  suffi- 
cient to  produce  a  quantity  of  wheat  equal 
to  the  farm  marketing  quota  for  such  crop, 
no  wheat  from  a  previous  year  crop  may  be 
marketed  without  penalty  under  this  sub- 
section during  the  marketing  year  for  the 
crop  involved  unless  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines that  during  such  year— 

"(A)  the  total  of  (i)  the  acreage  of  crop- 
land on  the  farm  devoted  to  a  conserving 
use  in  excess  of  the  average  acreage  devoted 
to  a  conserving  use  in  the  normal  course  of 
farming  operations  during  the  base  period 
(adjusted  by  the  Secretary  to  reflect  any 
cropland  on  the  farm  subsequently  placed 
in  the  Conservation  Acreage  Reserve  estal>- 
lished  by  section  1231  of  the  Food  Security 
Act  of  1985)  and  (ii)  the  acreage  on  the  farm 
planted  or  considered  planted  to  wheat  for 
harvest  is  at  least  equal  to  the  acreage  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary  as  sufficient  to 
produce  the  farm  marketing  quota; 

"(B)  the  producer  has  met  any  normally 
planted  acreage  requirements  on  the  farm 
imposed  by  the  Secretary  under  section 
1001(c)  of  the  Food  and  Agricultural  Act  of 
1977;  and 

"(C)  the  producer  has  complied  with  any 
requirement  with  respect  to  acreage  planted 
for  harvest  to  other  crops  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  under  section  107EXi)  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Act  of  1949. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  provision,  wheat 
shall  be  considered  to  have  l>een  planted  for 
harvest  on  the  farm  during  the  crop  year  to 
the  extent  that  the  Secretary  determines 
that  (i)  wheat  was  not  planted  because  of 
drought,  flood,  or  other  natural  disaster,  or 
other  condition  beyond  the  control  of  the 
producer,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary. 

"(5)  Any  depletion  in  the  amount  of 
wheat  stored  under  this  subsection,  except 
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"(B)  the  farm  program  payment  yield  de- 
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daptoOon  miiltinc  ttaa. «  cauae  beyond  the 
eontral  of  the  pradnoer  ■hall  be  nibject  to  a 
nauallj  at  a  rate  per  buahel  equal  to  two 
thnaa  tlie  loan  rate  for  wheat  under  the  pro- 
TWaia  of  the  Acrieultaral  Act  of  1949  that 
WM  la  effect  diutac  the  quota  period  in 
irtiidi  audi  wheat  waa  atored.  Each  peraon 
havliw  an  Intereat  in  the  wheat  ahaU  be 
Jointly  and  aeTOralljr  liable  for  the  penalty. 

"(•)  Sxeea  wheat  itond  under  tbla  sub- 
aaetkB  may  be  marketed  without  penalty  to 
the  extent  It  ia  replaced  by  wheat  of  a  sub- 
aaquent  year  erop  aa  authorted  under  recu- 
latfana  pnaofbed  by  the  Secretary  allowing 
the  rotation  of  train  in  atorace. 

"(h)  DhtO  the  amount  of  the  penalty  pro- 
TttM  by  thia  aeetlon  la  paid,  a  Uen  in  favor 
of  the  United  Statea  for  the  amount  of  the 
penalty  ahaU  be  in  effect  on— 

"(1)  the  irtieat  with  reapect  to  which  such 
penalty  k  tneurred.  and 

"(»  an  other  wheat  that  the  person  liable 
for  payment  of  the  penalty  has,  or  subse- 
quently aoquhrea,  an  interest. 

"(1)  A  peiaon  liable  for  the  payment  or 
collection  of  a  penalty  on  any  quantity  of 
■heat  ahaU  be  Uable  alao  for  interest  there- 
on for  the  date  the  pmalty  becomes  due  at 
a  rate  per  annum  equal  to  the  rate  of  inter- 
eat that  waa  djarged  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  by  the  Treasurer  of  the  United 
Statea  on  the  date  such  penalty  became 


Dim 
106.    Effective    only    for    the    1988 
through  199S  cropa  of  wheat,  section  336  of 
the  Agrloiltural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  is 
amended  to  read  aa  follows: 
"mamoM 

"Sac.  33*.  (a)  If  national  marketing  quotas 
for  irtwat  are  proclaimed  under  section  332, 
the  Secretary  ahall.  not  later  than  August  1 
of  the  calendar  year  In  which  such  national 
marketing  quotas  are  proclaimed,  conduct, 
by  man  ballot,  a  referendum  of  eligible  pro- 
dueeta  to  determine  whether  they  favor  or 
oppoae  marketing  quotas  for  such  period. 

"(b)  Any  producer  who  produced  wheat  on 
a  farm  with  a  wheat  base  of  at  least  40  acres 
durtaig  at  least  two  of  the  crop  years  of  the 
baae  period  shall  be  eligible  to  vote  in  the 
lefeiendinn 

"(c)  Not  later  than  30  days  after  conduct- 
ing su^  refermdum.  the  Secretary  shall 
proclaim  the  reaults  of  such  referendum. 

"(d)  If  the  Secretary  determines  that 
more  than  50  percent  of  the  producers 
voting  In  the  referendum  approve  market- 
ing quotaa.  the  Secretary  shall  proclaim 
that  marketing  quotas  wlU  be  in  effect  for 
the  marketing  quota  period.". 


AOTHOBITT  OT  SKaKrAKT  TO  rBXSCRIBK  MKAlf  S 
OP  MABKRIIIG  9UOTA  WHXAT 

Sac.  106.  Effective  only  for  the  1988 
through  1903  cropa  of  wheat,  the  Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Act  of  1938  is  amended  to 
add  a  new  section  337  as  follows: 

"AUTROaiTT  OF  SBCaXTAaT  TO  PHKSCRIBE 

MaAira  OP  MAaaciuu  quota  whkat 
"Sac  337.  During  any  marketing  year  in 
which  quotas  are  In  effect  under  this  Act, 
the  Secretary  may  require  producers  to 
market  wheat  subject  to  a  farm  marketing 
quota  in  a  manner  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
tary that  provldea  purchasers,  warehouse- 
men, or  agents  a  method  of  determining 
whether  the  wheat  so  maiketed  is  in  excess 
of  a  farm  marketing  quota  and  subject  to  a 
penalty.  The  Secretary  may  require  the  use 
of  marketing  cards,  marketing  certificates, 
or  any  other  adequate  means  of  Identifica- 
tion as  the  Secretary  may  determine." 


TiAjrapn  OP  paui  luaKXTiiro  quotas 

Sic.  107.  Effective  only  for  the  1988 
through  1993  crops  of  wheat,  section  338  of 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938  (7 
UJB.C.  1338)  U  amended  to  read  aa  follows: 

"TkARBPm  OP  PAXM  KAKKKTHIO  QUOTAS 

"Sac.  338.  (a)  Except  as  provided  in  sub- 
section (b),  farm  marketing  quotas  shall  not 
be  trabaferable. 

"(b)  In  accordance  with  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  for  such  purpose— 

"(1)  the  farm  marketing  quota  for  a  farm 
for  any  marketing  year,  or  any  portion 
thereof,  may  be  voluntarily  surrendered  to 
the  Secretary  by  the  producer,  and 

"(3)  the  Secretary  may  reaUocate  any 
farm  marketing  quotas  so  surrendered  to 
other  farms  having  farm  marketing  quotas 
on  such  basis  as  the  Secretary  may  deter- 
mine.". 

ROHAFFUCABIUTT  OP  CKBTIPICATB 
RXQUntKICKIITS 

Sac.  108.  Section  309  of  the  Food  Security 
Act  of  1985  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"1991'  and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "1994". 

SUSFSasIOH  OP  LAHS  USK,  WBXAT  MARKKTIMG 
ALLOCATIOR,  PRODUCXR  CKKTIPICAR  PaOVI- 
SIOMS,  AlfD  CKBTAIH  QUOTA  PROVISIONS 

Sac.  109.  (a)  Section  310  of  the  Food  and 
Seciulty  Act  of  19aa  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (a),  by  striking  out 
"crop"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "and 
1987  (Tops":  and 

(2)  in  subsection  (b),  by  striking  out 
"1990*  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "1993". 

(b)  Section  311  of  the  Food  Security  Act 
Of  19S5  is  amended  by  striking  out  "1990" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "1993". 

NOaAPFUCABILITT  OP  SBCTIOIf  107  OP  THK 
AGRICULTURAL  ACT  OP  1B49 

Sac.  110.  Section  312  of  the  Food  Security 
Act  of  1985  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"1990"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "1993". 

NORMALLY  PLANTXD  ACRKAGB 

Sac.  111.  Section  1001  of  the  Food  and  Ag- 
ricultural Act  of  1977  is  amended  by— 

(1)  striking  out  "1990"  each  place  it  ap- 
pears; and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "1993": 
and 

(2)  amending  subsection  (c>  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(c)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  whenever  marketing  quotas  are  in 
effect  for  any  of  the  1988  through  1993 
crops  of  wheat,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture? 
may  require,  as  a  condition  of  eligibility  for 
loans,  purchases,  and  payments  for  any 
commodity  under  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1949  that  the  acreage  normally  planted  to 
crops  designated  by  the  Secretary,  adjusted 
as  considered  necessary  by  the  Secretary  to 
be  fair  and  equitable  among  producers,  shall 
be  reduced  by  a  quantity  equal  to — 

"(1)  the  acreage  that  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines would  normally  be  planted  to  wheat 
on  a  fkirm;  minus 

"(2)  the  acreage  on  the  farm  that  the  Sec- 
retary determines  is  sufficient  to  produce 
the  quantity  of  wheat  equal  to  the  farm 
marketing  quota  established  for  the  farm 
under  section  334  of  the  Agricultural  Ad- 
justment Act  of  1938.". 

subtitle  B— Loan  Rates  for  the  1988 
Through  1993  Crops  of  Wheat 

Sac,  120.  (a)  In  section  107D  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Act  of  1949— 

(1)  strike  out  subsection  (a)(2); 

(2)  strike  out  "for  which  marketing  quotas 
are  not  in  effect,"  each  place  it  appears  In 
subsections  (aK3),  (a)<4)(A),  (c)(1)(G),  and 
(c)(lXH); 


(3)  Strike  out  subsections  (cXlKB)  and 
(CKIXP): 

(4)  strike  out  "marketing  quotas  are  in 
effect  and"  in  subsecUon  (dX3XA); 

(5)  strike  out  "for  which  mazketlng  quotas 
are  not  in  gffect"  In  subection  (dXSXAXi): 

(6)  strike  out  subsection  (dX3XB):  and 

(7)  add  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  subsec- 
tion as  follows: 

"(1)  Except  as  otherwise  provided,  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  effective  for  any  crop  of  wheat 
for  which  marketing  quotas  are  not  in 
effect.". 

Sac.  13L  Effective  only  for  the  1988 
through  1|93  crops  of  wheat,  the  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1949  is  amended  by  inserting 
after  section  107D  a  new  section  as  follows: 

"Sac.  107E.  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  Of  law,  for  any  crop  of  wheat  for 
which  marketing  quotas  are  in  effect— 

"(a)(1)  Bxcept  as  provided  in  paragn4>h 
(2),  the  Secretary  shall  make  available  to 
producers  loans  and  purchases  for  each  of 
the  1988  through  1993  crops  of  wheat  at 
such  level  as  the  Secretary  determines  will 
maintJiln  the  competitive  relationship  of 
wheat  to  other  grains  in  domestic  and 
export  markets  after  taking  into  consider- 
ation the  cost  of  producing  wheat,  supply 
and  demand  conditions,  and  world  prices  for 
wheat. 

"(2)  The  loan  and  purchase  level  deter- 
mined under  paragraph  (1)  shall  not  be  less 
than  $4.65  per  bushel  for  each  of  the  1988 
through  1993  crops  of  wheat. 

"(3)  Any  loan  and  purchase  level  deter- 
mined imder  this  section  shall  be  uniform 
throughout  the  United  States  and  shall  not 
be  adjusted  for  location  under  any  provision 
of  this  Act  or  other  law. 

"(4)  The  quantity  of  wheat  produced  on  a 
farm  during  any  crop  year  for  which  a  pro- 
ducer may  receive  loans  and  purchases 
imder  thia  section  shall  be  limited  to  the 
farm  marloeting  quota  on  the  farm  for  such 
crop  of  wlieat  established  under  section  334 
of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938. 

"(5)  P^r  the  purposes  of  this  section,  if 
the  quantity  of  wheat  produced  on  a  farm 
during  any  crop  year  is  less  than  the  farm 
marketing  quota  on  the  farm  for  such  crop, 
wheat  of  a  previous  crop  for  which  market- 
ing quotas  were  in  effect  that  was  produced 
on  the  farm  in  excess  of  the  farm  marketing 
quota  for  such  crop  that  is  eligible  for  re- 
lease from  the  storage  requirements  and 
available  for  marketing  without  penalty 
under  section  335(g)  of  the  Agricultural  Ad- 
justment Act  of  1938  shall,  at  the  option  of 
the  produoer,  be  considered  produced  in  the 
crop  year  involved  to  the  extent  that  the 
quantity  of  wheat  produced  on  the  farm 
during  such  year  is  less  than  the  farm  mar- 
keting quota. 

"(b)(1)  Except  as  provided  in  subpara- 
graph (3),  if  the  Secretary  determines  that 
the  producers  on  a  farm  are  prevented  from 
planting  Wheat  on  any  portion  of  the  acre- 
age Intended  for  wheat  to  wheat  or  other 
nonconservlng  crops  because  of  drought, 
flood,  or  other  natural  disaster,  or  other 
condition  beyond  the  control  of  the  produc- 
ers, the  Secretary  shall  make  a  prevented 
planting  dteaster  payment  to  the  producers 
in  an  amotmt  equal  to  the  product  obtained 
by  multiplying— 

"(A)  the  number  of  acres  so  affected  but 
not  to  exceed  an  acreage  that  the  Secretary 
determines  is  sufficient  to  produce  a  quanti- 
ty of  wheat  equal  to  the  farm  marketing 
quota  established  for  the  crop  under  section 
334  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of 
1949  minas  the  acreage,  if  any,  actually 
planted  on  the  farm  to  wheat;  by 


"(B)  the  farm  program  payment  yield  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary  for  the  crop 
under  Title  V  of  this  Act;  by 

"(C)  a  payment  rate  equal  to  40  percent  of 
the  loan  rate  for  the  crop. 

"(2)  Elxcept  as  provided  in  subparagraph 
(3),  if  the  Secretary  determines  that  be- 
cause of  drought,  flood,  or  other  natural  dis- 
aster, or  other  condition  t>eyond  the  control 
of  the  producers,  the  total  quantity  of 
wheat  that  the  producers  are  able  to  har- 
vest is  less  than  the  farm  marketing  quota 
for  the  crop  established  under  section  334  of 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938, 
the  Secretary  shall  make  a  reduced  yield 
disaster  payment  to  the  producers  at  a  rate 
equal  to  40  percent  of  the  loan  rate  for  the 
crop  for  the  deficiency  in  production  below 
farm  marloeting  quota. 

"(3)  Producers  on  a  farm  shall  not  be  eligi- 
ble for— 

"(A)  prevented  planting  disaster  payments 
under  paragraph  (1)  if  preventing  planting 
crop  insurance  is  available  to  the  producer 
under  the  Federal  Oop  Insurance  Act  with 
respect  to  the  wheat  acreage  of  the  produc- 
ers; or 

"(B)  reduced  yield  disaster  payments 
under  paragraph  (2)  if  reduced  yield  crop  in- 
surance is  available  to  the  producer  under 
the  Federal  Crop  Insurance  Act  with  re- 
spect to  the  wheat  acreage  of  the  producers; 
or 

"(C)  prevented  planting  disaster  payments 
under  paragraph  (1)  or  reduced  yield  disas- 
ter payments  under  paragraph  (2)  to  the 
extent  that  the  producer  has  excess  wheat 
of  a  previous  crop  for  which  marketing 
quotas  were  in  effect  that  is  (1)  in  storage 
and  available  for  marketing  without  penalty 
under  section  335(g)  of  the  Agricultural  Ad- 
justment Act  of  1938  and  (2)  eligible  at  the 
option  of  the  producer  to  be  considered  as 
produced  in  the  crop  year  involved  under 
subsection  (a)(5). 

"(4)(A)  Notwithstanding  paragraph  (3). 
the  Secretary  may  make  a  disaster  payment 
to  producers  on  a  farm  under  this  sut>sec- 
tlon  If  the  Secretary  determines  that— 

"(1)  as  the  result  of  drought,  flood,  or 
other  natural  disaster,  or  other  condition 
beyond  the  control  of  the  producer,  the  pro- 
ducers on  a  farm  have  suffered  substantial 
losses  of  production  either  from  being  pre- 
vented from  planting  wheat  or  other  non- 
conserving  crops  or  from  reduced  yield; 

"(11)  such  losses  have  created  an  economic 
emergency  for  the  producers; 

"(ill)  crop  insurance  indemnity  payments 
under  the  P^deral  Oop  Insurance  Act  and 
other  forms  of  assistance  made  available  by 
the  Federal  Government  to  such  producers 
for  such  losses  are  Insufficient  to  alleviate 
such  economic  emergency;  and 

"(iv)  additional  assistance  must  be  made 
available  to  such  producers  to  alleviate  such 
economic  emergency. 

"(B)  The  Secretary  may  make  such  ad- 
justments in  the  amount  of  payments  made 
under  this  paragraph  with  respect  to  an  in- 
dividual farm  so  as  to  assure  the  equitable 
allotment  of  such  payments  among  produc- 
ers, taking  into  account  other  forms  of  P'ed- 
eral  Disaster  assistance  provided  the  pro- 
ducers for  the  crop  Involved. 

"(5)  Payments  made  by  the  Secretary 
under  this  provision  may  be  made  in  the 
form  of  cash  or  from  stocks  of  wheat  held 
by  the  Commodity  Oedit  Corporation.  If 
made  in  wheat,  such  wheat  shall  be  avail- 
able for  marketing  by  the  producer  during 
the  marketing  year  for  the  crop  without 
penalty  to  the  same  degree  as  wheat  pro- 
duced on  the  farm  within  the  farm  market- 


ing quota  under  section  334  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Act  of  1938.  Such  wheat 
shall  not  be  eligible  for  loans  and  purchases 
under  thia  section. 

"(cXl)  If  the  failure  of  a  producer  to 
comply  fully  with  the  terms  and  conditions 
for  loans  and  purchases  under  this  section 
precludes  the  making  of  such  loans  and  pur- 
chase, the  Secretary  may,  nevertheless, 
make  such  loans  and  purchases  in  such 
amounts  as  the  Secretary  determines  are  eq- 
uitable in  relationship  to  the  seriousness  of 
the  failure. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  may  authorize  the 
county  and  State  committees  established 
under  the  Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic 
Allotment  Act  to  waive  or  modify  deadlines 
or  other  program  requirements  in  cases  in 
which  lateness  or  failure  to  meet  such  other 
requirements  does  not  affect  adversely  the 
operation  of  the  program. 

"(d)  The  Secretary  may  issue  such  regula- 
tions as  the  Secretary  determines  necessary 
to  carry  out  this  section. 

"(e)  The  Secretary  shaU  carry  out  the  pro- 
gram authorized  by  this  section  through  the 
Commodity  Oedlt  Corporation. 

"(f)  The  provisions  of  section  8(g)  of  the 
Soil  Conservation  and  £>omestic  Allotment 
Act,  relating  to  assignment  of  payments 
shall  apply  to  payment  under  this  section. 

"(g)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  for  the 
sharing  of  payments  made  under  this  sec- 
tion among  the  producers  on  the  farm  on  a 
fair  and  equitable  basis. 

"(h)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  adequate 
safeguards  to  protect  the  interests  of  ten- 
ants and  sharecroppers. 

"(i)  The  Secretary  shall  require,  as  a  con- 
dition for  loans,  purchases,  or  payments  for 
any  crop  of  wheat  under  this  section,  that 
the  producers  on  a  farm  may  not  plant  acre- 
age of  another  commodity  for  which  there 
is  an  acreage  limitation  program  in  effect  in 
excess  of  the  crop  acreage  base  for  the  crop 
for  the  farm.". 

PRODUCER  STORAGE  PROGRAM  POR  WHEAT  AND 
•  GRAINS 


Sec.  122.  Wheat  produced  on  a  farm 
during  any  crop  year  in  excess  of  the  farm 
marketing  quota  under  section  334  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938  should 
not  be  eligible  for  original  or  extended  price 
support  loans  under  section  110  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Act  of  1949  except  to  the  extent 
that  such  wheat  is  considered  produced  on 
the  farm  during  such  crop  year  under  sec- 
tion 107E(a>(5)  of  such  Act. 

EXTENSION  OP  THE  RESERVE 

Sec.  123.  Section  301(1)  of  the  Food  Securi- 
ty Wheat  Reserve  Act  of  1980  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "1990"  both  places  it  appears 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "1993". 

ADVANCE  ANNOUNCEMENT 

Sec.  124.  The  provisions  of  section  406(b) 
of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  shall  not  be 
applicable  to  any  of  the  1988  through  1991 
crops  of  wheat  if  marketing  quotas  under 
section  332  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act  of  1938  are  in  effect  for  the  1988 
through  1990  crops  of  wheat. 

V^HEAT  ACREAGE  BASE 

Sec.  124.  Sections  504(bXlXB)  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Act  of  1949  is  amended  by  adding 
the  following  new  clause  at  the  end  thereof: 

"(ill)  If  marlceting  quotas  for  wheat  under 
section  332  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act  of  1938  are  in  effect  for  the  1988  and 
any  subsequent  crop  year,  the  wheat  acre- 
age base  on  a  farm  for  the  1988  crop  year 
shall  be  determined  as  provided  for  in  this 
subsection,  and  the  wheat  acreage  base  for 


any  subsequent  crop  year  for  which  market, 
ing  quotas  are  in  effect,  and  the  first  crop 
year  thereafter  shall  be  the  same  acreage  as 
the  wheat  acreage  baae  on  the  farm  deter- 
mined for  the  1988  crop  year.". 

TITLE  II— FEED  GRAINS 

EXCLUSION  OP  PEED  GEAIN  LAND  DrVBUION 
PAYMENT  PROM  PATMnTT  LIMITATION 

Sec.  201.  Effective  only  on  the  1987 
through  1990  crops  of  feed  grains,  section 
1001(1)  of  the  Food  Security  Act  of  1985  (7 
U.S.C.  1308)  is  amended  by  inserting  "(ex- 
cluding any  land  diversion  payments  de- 
scribed in  section  105C(fX5)  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1949  (7  U.S.C.  1444e(fX5))" 
after  "land  diversion  payments". 

ESTABLISHED  PRICE  PAYMENT  DATE  POR  PXKD 
GRAINS 

Sec.  202.  Effective  only  for  the  1986 
through  1990  crops  of  feed  grains,  section 
105(0(1  KDMli)  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1949  (7  n.S.C.  1444(cKlXDXli)  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "wheat,  received  by  produc- 
ers during"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"feed  grains,  received  by  producers  during 
the  first  5  months  of". 

TITLE  III— OATS 

"EXEMPTION  TO  PROTECT  WHEAT  PROGRAM 
BEMEPITS 

"Sec.  301.  Effective  for  the  1988  through 
1990  crops  of  wheat  only,  paragraph  (2)  of 
section  107D(n)  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1949  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of: 

"Sec.  107D(nKl).  The  Secretary  shall  not 
require  that,  as  a  condition  for  eligibility  of 
a  producer  on  a  farm  for  loans,  purchases, 
or  payments  under  this  section  with  respect 
to  the  1987  crop  of  wheat,  the  acreage 
planted  for  harvest  on  the  farm  to  oats  not 
exceed  the  crop  acreage  base  for  oats  to  the 
extent  that— 

"(A)  oats  are  planted  for  harvest  on  crop- 
land on  the  farm  on  fields  of  which  highly 
erodible  land  as  defined  in  section  1201  of 
the  Food  Security  Act  of  1985  is  predomi- 
nate: and 

"(B)  the  production  of  oats  on  such  land  is 
exempt  from  the  provisions  of  section  1211 
of  such  Act.". 

"EXEMPTION  TO  PROTECT  PEED  GRAIN  PROGRAM 

BEME'iTf 

"Sec.  302.  Effective  for  the  1988  through 
1990  crops  of  feed  grains  only,  notwith- 
standing the  provisions  of  subsection  (f)  (1) 
and  (2).  paragraph  (2)  of  section  105C(n)  of 
the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof: 

"Sec.  105C(nXl).  The  Secretary  shall  not 
require  that,  as  a  condition  for  eligibility  of 
a  producer  on  a  farm  for  loans,  purchases, 
or  payments  under  this  section  with  respect 
to  the  1987  crop  of  com.  grain  sorghums, 
and  barley  the  acreage  planted  for  harvest 
on  the  farm  to  oats  not  exceed  the  crop 
acreage  base  for  oats  to  the  extent  that— 

"(A)  oats  are  planted  for  harvest  on  crop- 
land on  the  farm  on  fields  of  which  highly 
erodible  land  as  defined  in  section  1201  of 
the  Food  Security  Act  of  1985  is  predomi- 
nate; and 

"(B)  the  production  of  oats  on  such  land  is 
exempt  from  the  provisions  of  section  1211 
of  such  Act.". 

TITLE  rv— SOYBEANS 
SUPPORT  PRICE  POR  SOYBEANS 

Sec.  401.  Effective  only  for  the  1988 
through  1990  crops  of  soybeans,  section 
201(1)  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  (7 
U.S.C.  1446(0)  is  amended  by  striking  out 
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"MJO"  each  plaee  Its  apiwBn  In  pftrmcrmphs 
(IXC)  and  (1)  and  limrttni  In  Ueu  thereof 
"$4.Tr. 


40X  KtfMtlve  only  for  the  1988 
ttiraugh  ItM  eniM  of  aoytwanB,  aectlon 
Ml(iXS)  of  the  Agrteultuiml  Act  of  1»49  (7 
UJB.a  144«(iXS»  ie  amended- 

(1)  In  mhiiancrapb  (A),  by  str<Unc  out 
"IT  and  an  that  followa  throuffa  "the  Sec- 
retary nay"  and  inaertinf  in  Ueu  thereof 
"TIM  Secretary  rtiaU";  and 

(S)  in  nibparagraith  (B),  by  striking  out 
"If*  and  all  that  fidlowa  through  "the  Sec- 
retaiy"  *bA  tnaerttng  in  Ueu  thereof  "The 
Seentary~. 

TI'IU  V— EXPORT  ENHANCEMENT 


Ml  Section  1137  of  the  Food  Security 
Act  of  19M  ia  amended- 
(1)  In  wibaectton  (b>— 

(A)  by  atrlklac  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
lMnsraph(4): 

(B)  by  ^»«rt"g  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  paragranh  (5)  and  Inaerting  in  Ueu  there- 
of ":  and":  and 

(C)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowtaig  new  paiacraph: 

"<6)  ahaU  not  prohibit  or  Umit  the  partici- 
patkm  of  an  tntereated  exporter,  user,  proc- 
or  foreign  purdutaer  in  the  program 
by  this  aeettoi  in  violation  of 
the  pidicy  preaotbed  in  aection  1133(a).". 

(3)  in  luhaenttoi  (h).  by  striking  out 
"ISMT  and  Inaerttng  in  Ueu  thereof  "1993". 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  subsection  (i)  a 
new  aentence  as  follows:  "In  any  year  in 
whldi  a  national  marketing  quota  for  wheat 
onder  aectkm  333  of  the  Agricultural  Ad- 
justment Act  of  1938  is  in  effect,  the  Secre- 
tary afaaO  carry  out  the  program  authorized 
by  thla  section  at  a  ierd  that  wOl  ensure  the 
expoft  of  the  quantity  of  wheat  that  the 
Secretary  considered  as  needed  to  meet 
export  rtrmand  in  establishing  the  national 
marketing  quota  for  such  year.". 
TITIX  VI— AVAITABTTiTTY  OF  SURPLUS 

AGRICOLTURAIi         STOCKS         FOR 

UQUID  FUEU  AND  ETHANOL  PRO- 
DUCTION 

Sac.  001.  Sectton  423  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subsecUim  (a),  by  strildng  "may" 
and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "shaU";  and 

<b)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof,  a  new 
subsection  as  follows: 

"(d)  During  each  of  the  fiscal  years  ending 
September  30,  1068.  throu^  September  30, 
19M.  the  Commodity  Credit  C^orporation 
shall  make  available  an  amount  not  less 
than  $30,000,000  in  value  of  surplus  of  grain 
owned  by  the  Corporation,  under  terms  and 
ooodttkHis  prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  to 
States  that  carry  out  programs  for  the  de- 
velopment of  an  ethanol  or  Uquid  fuels 
profwwlng  industay  iQ  their  Jurisdictions. 
Tlie  total  value  of  grain  that  a  State  may 
receive  under  this  subsection  in  any  fiscal 
year  shsJl  be  limited  to  85  mllUon.  To  be  eU- 
gOde  for  grain  under  this  provision,  a  State 
must  agree  not  to  reduce  the  amount  of 
grain  or  other  swlitance  that  would  normal- 
ly be  i»ovided  by  the  State  under  its  pro- 
gram during  such  year. 


THE  UNITED  STATES  IS  MISSING 
THE  BARTER  TRAIN 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  after 
years  of  eccniomic  dominance,  the 
United  States  finds  itself  in  a  most  un- 
comfortable situation.  For  6  years  our 
Naiifm  has  been  intoxicated  with  the 


"feel  good"  policies  of  supply  side  eco- 
nomics. While  the  Washington  crowd 
tallted  of  "the  dawn  of  America"  and 
told  the  Nation  that  "America  was  on 
the  move,"  some  serious  warning 
achee  and  pains  were  ignored  in  the 
Nation's  economic  body. 

Now  that  the  intoxicant  is  wearing 
off,  America  is  waking  up  to  one  of  its 
worse  economic  "hangovers"  ever.  The 
economic  statistics  of  1986  illustrate 
how  negligent  the  Nation's  leadership 
has  been.  In  1986,  the  annual  budget 
deficit  topped  a  record  $220  billion  and 
the  accumulated  national  debt  broke 
through  the  $2  trillion  barrier,  the 
trad*  deficit  hit  a  record  $168  billion, 
and  the  Nation  became  the  world's 
largest  net  debtor  nation. 

These  records  were  set  against  a 
backdrop  which  included  a  continuing 
depression  in  rural  America  and  a  new 
crisis  In  the  Nation's  oil  producing 
Statos.  After  years  of  strength  in  agri- 
culture trade,  the  United  States  actu- 
ally imported  more  food  than  it  ex- 
portod  for  several  months  during  1986. 
Also  of  concern  Is  the  fact  that  our 
Nation's  dependence  on  foreign  oil  re- 
turned close  to  its  preembargo  levels. 

Rather  than  search  for  new  answers 
to  the  Nation's  economic  problems, 
the  administration  has  clung  to  its 
dogmatic  principles  of  supply  side  eco- 
nomics and  free  trade. 

The  solutions  to  the  Nation's  decay- 
ing economic  status  are  as  complex  as 
the  causes  for  our  current  difficulty. 
Certainly  the  most  effective  measure 
to  restore  the  Nation's  economic 
health  would  be  to  place  the  Federal 
Government  on  a  balanced  diet  of  def- 
icit reduction.  In  addition,  there  are 
other  smaller,  less  dramatic,  but  im- 
portant therapies  which  can  help 
nurse  our  Nation  out  of  its  supply  side 
hanfipover. 

One  small  step  which  could  help  the 
Nation  restore  its  international  posi- 
tion would  be  to  better  utilize  the 
trade  technique  of  barter.  It  has  been 
estimated  that  barter  accounts  for  25 
percent  of  world  trade.  The  United 
States  has  been  woefully  slow  to  re- 
spond to  this  trend.  A  recent  article  by 
Columnists  Jack  Anderson  and  Dale 
Van  Atta  appropriately  noted  that 
"Shunning  barter  agreements  means 
turning  our  back  on  a  rapidly  growing 
portion  of  world  trade." 

The  1985  farm  bill  included  authori- 
zation for  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
to  Institute  a  pUot  program  to  use  sur- 
plus commodities  to  acquire  strategic 
or  other  materials  that  the  United 
States  does  not  domestically  produce 
in  sufficient  amounts. 

I  am  sad  to  report,  Mr.  President, 
that  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  been  very  slow  to  use  this  author- 
ity. Secretary  Lyng  reported  to  Con- 
gress on  January  29,  1987,  that  "no 
agreements  have  been  concluded  for 
this  pilot  program."  In  fact,  in  several 
other  areas,   the   administration  has 


been  active  in  its  opposition  to  barter. 
This  attitude  represents  another  lost 
opportunity  for  the  American  econo- 
my. It  is  like  a  passenger  arguing  the 
merits  of  steam  locomotion  while  the 
dlesel  tr8ins  pull  away  from  the  sta- 
tion. Tho  United  States  cannot  afford 
to  be  left  off  this  train. 

We  live  in  an  era  where  America 
must  tfadnk  creatively  about  trade 
problems.  The  United  States  faces  a 
serious  deterioration  of  its  economic 
strength  while  our  prospective  custom- 
ers are  ftrapped  by  massive  interna- 
tional debt  or  economic  recession  due 
to  declining  commodity  prices.  As 
Economist  EHiot  Janeway,  a  long-time 
advocate  for  barter  has,  noted,  these 
negatives  can  be  multiplied  into  posi- 
tives. Just  as  in  mathematics, 
-2x-2=»-i-4,  diffioilt  problems  can  be 
paired  t^  produce  positive  solutions. 
Take,  for  example.  Third  World  na- 
tions and  the  troubled  U.S.  rural  econ- 
omy. 

The  U.S.  Government  operated  a 
barter  program  from  1950  to  1973  to 
dispose  of  surplus  agriculture  com- 
modities, acquire  strategic  materials 
and  to  acquire  g(x>ds  and  services  for 
U.S.  overseas  development  and  mili- 
tary programs.  During  that  period, 
$6.65  billion  worth  of  agricultural 
commodities  were  exported.  The  pro- 
grams were  suspended  in  1973  when 
Government-held  agricultural  surplus- 
es dwindled  to  nothing. 

The  c«rrent  agricultural  stockpile 
greatly  exceeds  the  levels  of  the  1950's 
and  1960's.  The  time  is  right  to  take  a 
new  look  at  barter.  The  United  States 
should  expand  its  efforts  to  use  barter 
as  a  way  of  engaging  developing  and 
nonmarket  economies  into  mutually 
beneficial  comment.  Rather  ttian 
fight  the  growing  interest  in  barter 
transactions,  the  administration 
should  board  the  barter  train  to  give  a 
lift  to  our  troubled  agricultural  sector. 

Debt-ridden  Third  World  nations, 
particularly  those  rocked  by  the 
recent  decline  in  oil  prices,  should  be 
offered  barter  opportunities  to  ex- 
change grain  for  their  oU  or  materials. 
Such  a  strategy  would  allow  Third 
World  nations  to  obtain  agricultural 
staples  In  exchange  for  a  product 
which  they  hold  in  abundance.  In  the 
case  of  nonmarket  economies,  with 
currencies  of  little  use  to  the  United 
States,  barter  could  be  a  new  avenue 
for  mutual  c(}operation. 

In  the  1985  farm  bill,  the  Congress 
attempted  to  prod  the  administration 
into  exploring  the  benefits  of  barter. 

The  Congress  should  continue  to  en- 
courage the  administration  to  dispose 
of  surplus  commodities  through  bar- 
tered exchanges.  The  administration 
should  also  examine  the  possibility  of 
bartering  processed  and  semlprocessed 
goods.  New  forms  packaging  can  make 
Americas  food  products  virtually  inde- 
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tions  will  be  Imposed  on  these  commu- 
nities. Some  areas,  such  as  Denver, 
CO,  have  encouraged  the  use  of  etha- 
nol blended  fuels  to  reduce  auto  emis- 
sions. Studies  have  determined  that  a 
10-percent  blend  of  ethanol  with  gaso- 
line significantly  reduces  auto  emis- 
sions. 

Mr.  President,  I  serve  on  the  Envi- 
ronment and  Public  Works  Commit- 
tee, as  does  the  presiding  officer.  We 
are  struggling  to  try  to  find  ways  to 
solve  the  acid  rain  problem  and  other 
pollution  problems.  Certainly,  the  use 
of  ethanol  and  methanol  or  a  blend 
would  be  a  great  step  forward. 

If  all  of  the  urban  areas  in  violation 
of  the  ozone  standard  required  a  10- 
percent  blending  of  ethanol  in  all  gas- 
oline, air  pollution  would  be  signifi- 
cantly reduced.  E^thanol  not  only  re- 
duces auto  emissions  but  also  boosts 
the  octane  level  of  gasoline.  Car  manu- 
facturers have  recommended  the  in- 
creased use  of  ethanol  blended  fuels. 

To  further  reduce  auto  emissions 
several  demonstration  projects  have 
been  implemented  to  demonstrate  the 
feasibility  of  methanol  fueled  buses. 
For  example,  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency  and  General  Motors 
have  a  demonstration  project  in  New 
York  using  methanol  powered  buses. 
CTity  buses,  which  generally  nm  on 
dlesel  fuel,  are  major  contributors  to 
air  pollution  in  urban  areas.  Diesel 
trucks  and  buses,  emit  30  to  70  times 
more  toxic  particulate  matter  than 
conventional  engines.  That  Is  some- 
thing to  remember  in  our  trucks  In 
urban  areas,  that  the  diesel  trucks  and 
buses  emit  30  to  70  times  more  toxic 
matter  than  (»>nventional  engines.  The 
shift  to  clean  burning  methanol  sig- 
nificantly reduces  bus  emissions. 

Along  with  the  environmental  bene- 
fits the  increased  use  of  methanol  and 
ethanol  will  help  reduce  the  U.S.  de- 
pendence on  foreign  oU  imports.  Sev- 
eral weeks  ago  Secretary  of  the  Interi- 
or H(xlel  warned  that  the  United 
States  will  face  another  energy  crisis  if 
we  continue  on  our  current  course. 
Currently.  38  percent  of  our  domestic 
oU  consumption  is  imported.  This  is 
higher  than  in  1973  when  we  had  our 
first  energy  crisis.  We  seem  to  be  going 
full  cycle.  Some  event  could  trigger  an- 
other shortage  and  we  would  be  back 
where  we  were  in  those  gasoline  lines 
of  1973  and  1974.  The  drop  in  oil 
prices  has  resulted  in  reduced  oil  ex- 
ploration in  the  United  States  and 
forced  many  weUs  to  be  shut  down.  It 
could  take  years  to  gear  up  oil  explora- 
tion and  drilling  in  the  United  States. 
Increased  use  of  ethanol  and  methanol 
will  reduce  the  amount  of  gasoline  and 
diesel  fuel  used  by  automobiles. 

The  increased  use  of  ethanol  wiU 
also  provide  an  expanding  market  for 
U.S.  grain.  A  primiary  source  of  etha- 
nol in  the  United  States  has  increased 
from  16  million  bushels  in  1980  to  240 
mlUlon  bushels  in  1985.  Currently  the 


United  States  has  huge  surpluses  of 
com.  Farm  program  costs  reached  a 
record  level  last  year.  A  substantial 
portion  of  farm  program  costs  are 
storage.  land  set-aside  and  price  sup- 
port payments.  All  of  these  costs 
would  be  reduced  with  the  increased 
usage  of  com.  Estimates  are  that  etha- 
nol production  Increases  com  prices  by 
approximately  10  oeaXa  per  bushel. 
The  General  Accoimting  Office  esti- 
mated that  the  demand  for  com  in 
ethanol  pnxluction  reduced  farm  pro- 
gram costs  by  $129  million  in  1982. 
The  savings  were  estimated  at  $623 
million  in  1985. 

Methanol  can  be  produced  from  a 
number  of  sources  such  as  coal,  wood, 
urban  waste  and  even  sea  water.  In 
fact,  in  Florida,  Mr.  John  Perry  is  con- 
ducting some  very  exciting  research  on 
methanol  production  and  Its  use.  The 
Perry  Energy  System  is  designing  a 
system  to  pr<xluce  methanol  from  sea 
water. 

The  commercial  development  of 
such  a  process  could  provide  the  world 
with  an  abundance  of  clean  affordable 
energy.  We  must  continue  to  encour- 
age this  iype  of  innovative  research 
and  development. 

The  disposal  of  urban  waste  contin- 
ues to  be  a  growing  problem  which  in- 
creased use  of  methanol  could  address. 
As  suburbs  continue  to  expand,  land 
available  for  landfills  becomes  more 
limited.  If  tills  urban  waste  can  be  ef- 
fectively used  to  produ(%  methanol, 
air  pollution  will  not  only  be  reduced, 
but  the  problem  of  disposing  of  urban 
waste  will  also  be  addressed. 

Mr.  President,  the  concurrent  reso- 
lution I  am  submitting  today  is  a  first 
step  in  tnring  to  address  several  seri- 
ous problems  facing  the  United  States 
in  a  positive  manner.  The  Federal 
CJovemment,  through  the  Depart- 
ments of  Agriculture,  Energy,  and 
Transportation  and  the  Environmen- 
tal Protection  Agency,  can  do  a  great 
deal  to  assist  and  encourage  the  use  of 
ethanol  and  methanol. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join  me  in 
support  of  the  (xincurrent  resolution 
and  efforts  to  increase  the  use  of  etha- 
nol and  methanol. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  concurrent  resolution  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  con- 
current resolution  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rb(x>ri>,  as  follows: 

S.  COH.  Rks.  3fl 

Whereas  air  poUution  continues  to  be  a 
significant  problem  in  the  United  States; 

Whereas  the  use  of  ethanol  and  methanol 
in  motor  vehicles  have  been  proven  to 
reduce  hydrocarbon  emissions  and  the  for- 
mation of  ozone; 

Whereas  ethanol  has  been  proven  to  be  an 
exceUent  fuel  additive; 

Whereas  methanol  has  been  proven  to  be 
an  effective  substitute  for  diesel  fuel  and 
gasoline; 

Whereas  ethanol  and  methanol  can  be 
produced  from  several  renewable  sources, 


including  agricultural  crops,  wood  and 
urban  waste. 

Whereas  the  United  States  has  an  ex- 
tremely large,  price-depresalng  surplus  of 
grain  with  at  least  a  60  percent  carryover  of 
the  1985-S6  com  crop  production:  and 

Whereas  many  urban  areas  are  seeking 
methods  to  reduce  auto  emissions  to  meet 
clean  air  standards;  therefore,  it  is 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
Ttaentative*  concurrino).  That  it  is  the 
sense  of  Congress  that^ 

(1)  the  United  States  Departments  of  Ag- 
riculture, Energy,  Transportation,  and  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  in  Co- 
ordination with  State.  metropoUtan.  and 
local  governments  should  work  to  establish 
the  use  of  ethanol  blended  and  methanol 
fuels  to  reduce  both  poUutlon  and  surplus 
grain  stocks,  and  effectively  utilise  urban 
wastes:  and 

(2)  these  agencies  should  provide  informa- 
tion, technical  assistance,  and  other  assist- 
ance in  order  to  educate,  develop,  and  estab- 
lish such  programs  as  needed  to  provide  the 
American  people  with  cleaner  air,  more  effi- 
cient fuel,  and  increased  economic  vltaUty. 


RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR 
MELCHER 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Montana  is 
recognized  for  not  to  exceed  5  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


THE  PEOPLE  OP  THE  UNITED 
STATES  ARE  CONFUSED 

Mr.  MELCHE31.  Mr.  President.  I  can 
understand  why  the  people  of  the 
United  States  can  be  confused  by  the 
vote  t^kcn  here  yesterday  in  releasing 
another  $40  million  for  the  Contras  in 
Nicaragua.  because  the  people 
throughout  the  country  are  hearing 
from  Washington  about  the  pressure 
and  the  needs  for  reducing  the  Federal 
deficits  and  getting  toward  a  balanced 
budget.  Also,  when  they  review  wliat 
their  State  legislatures  are  doing,  they 
hear  about  pressure  for  lack  of  funds, 
the  need  for  more  revenues,  trying  to 
balance  the  State's  budget.  Then  they 
ponder  Just  what  we  are  doing  here  in 
Washinston,  saying,  "Oh,  we  have  $40 
million,  another  $40  million  to  send 
down  to  the  Contras  in  Nicaragua." 

Mr.  President,  the  people  in  this 
country  have  a  right  to  be  confused 
and  have  a  right  to  wonder  Just  what 
we  are  about  here  as  we  delve  into  the 
President's  budget  and  as  the  rest  of 
the  population  delves  into  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  to  see  what  is  proposed 
for  this  coming  year.  Consider  this: 
the  President's  budget  for  the  elderly 
would  cut  Medicare  $6  billion.  For  low- 
income  heating  assistance,  that  would 
Just  be  wiped  out.  For  housing  for  the 
elderly,  there  would  be  no  action,  no 
further  action,  on  it;  Just  forget  about 
that.  Forget  Medicai(l,  put  a  cap  on  it. 

All  of  these  proposed  cuts  hit  home. 
For  instance,  that  last  one,  a  Medicaid 
cxp,  would  mean  that  if  there  is  only 
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itmetllde.  This  value  added  alao 
meana  Jolia  for  American  workers. 

A  barttt  office  and  information 
bank  should  be  estaUlihed  in  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  to  facilitate 
and  eneourace  itrlvate  sector  barter 
transaedaas.  In  addition,  our  State 
and  Dtfense  Departments  should  ex- 
amine their  expenditures  to  see  if 
baiter  transactions  using  food  prod- 
ucts could  better  pay  for  goods  and 
sei  vices  purchased  abroad.  Essentially 
anywhere  cash  is  npeaat,  commodities 
pi^  in  Und  could  be  used.  Where 
such  a  transaction  would  not  compete 
with  existing  n.&  commerce,  or  in 
cases  where  such  transactions  could 
open  the  door  in  a  new  market,  the 
Department  of  State  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  should  use  surplus 
commodities  to  help  pay  its  foreign 
bfDs.  Our  Qovemment  should  look  at 
our  commodity  surplus  as  a  special 
bank  account  that  can  be  drawn  upon 
when  the  use  of  commodities  or  food 
products  wHl  not  diq)lace  existing  n.S. 
trade. 

In  the  long  term,  the  United  States 
should  also  examine  the  possibility  of 
negotiattng  a  multilateral  treaty  be- 
tween the  key  agriculture  nations  and 
the  developing  Third  World  which 
would  barter  agricultural  commodities 
for  environmental  protection.  The 
Third  World,  starving  for  develop- 
ment, has  often  turned  to  the  conver- 
sion  of  delicate  tropical  environments 
into  agricultural  land.  In  an  era  of 
shrinking  tropical  forests  and  surplus 
crops,  such  action  does  not  make 
sense.  In  defense  of  the  developing  na- 
tions, there  are  few  options  available 
to  these  struggling  nations.  It  is  unre- 
alistic to  expect  that  these  nations 
would  forsake  their  future  for  the  ben- 
efit of  the  developed  world  or  some  ab- 
stract concern  about  the  global  envi- 
ronmental protection. 

This  long-term  creative  use  of  the 
world's  food  surplus  could  preserve 
the  global  environment,  establish  reli- 
able relationships  built  on  food  securi- 
ty, stem  the  growth  of  the  global  grain 
surplus,  and  spur  constructive  develop- 
ment in  the  Third  World. 

Mr.  President,  I  raise  these  points 
for  discussion  and  consideration.  The 
\5&.  Congress  must  look  for  new  solu- 
tions to  the  growing  trade  deficit.  In 
the  short  term,  the  administration  al- 
ready has  the  authority  to  facilitate 
and  use  barter  to  open  markets  where 
traditional  trade  transactions  have 
faOed.  The  United  States  should  use 
all  of  its  tools  available  to  fix  the 
trade  problem.  In  the  long  term,  we 
also  need  to  look  at  ways  which  can 
move  food  to  himgry  people  and  pre- 
vmt  the  destruction  of  fragile  land. 

As  a  member  of  the  Senate  Com- 
merce Cmnmittee.  I  look  forward  to 
our  discussions  on  the  1987  trade  bill 
and  will  encoiuage  my  colleagues  to 
look  at  the  uses  of  barter  as  a  tool  of 
international  trade. 


Mi.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  February  20,  1987,  arti- 
cle on  barter  written  by  Jack  Ander- 
son and  Dale  Van  Atta  be  printed  in 
the  RxcOBO  as  read.  I  also  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  January  29, 
1987,  letter  from  Secretary  Lyng  to 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  be  piinted 
in  the  RacoRo  as  read. 

Thank  you.  Mr.  President. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RxcoRD,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Waahlncton  Post,  Feb.  20, 1987] 

World  Barterimg  Lkavks  U.S.  nt  trx  Cold 
(By  Jack  Anderson  and  E>&le  Van  Atta) 

For  most  Americans,  the  word  "barter" 
conjures  up  a  vision  of  explorers  swapping 
colored  beads  and  other  trinkets  with  inno- 
cent natives  for  Ivory,  furs  or  precious  gems. 
For  tax  dodcers,  barter  is  the  foundation  of 
an  underground  economy  that  trades  one 
service  for  another— dental  work  for  plumb- 
ing repairs,  perhaps— with  no  cash  changing 
hands  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Service. 

On  the  international  scene,  barter  has  a 
fancy  name — countertrade— and  it  Involves 
much  more  than  trinkets  or  a  new  swim- 
ming pooL  Barter  is  big  business.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  n.S.  government  has  been  slow 
to  pick  up  on  this  growing  trend,  and  as  a 
result  is  btlng  left  out  in  the  cold,  stubborn- 
ly insisting  on  cash  deals. 

In  1976.  countertrade  accounted  for  a 
mere  2  percent  of  the  world's  total  trade  of 
about  $1  trillion.  Now  it's  a  different  story 
entirely.  The  Organization  for  Economic 
Cooi>eration  and  Development  estimates 
that  countertrade  accounts  for  up  to  10  per- 
cent of  world  trade. 

At  the  tilgh  end  of  the  estimates,  a  Com- 
merce Department  cable  we've  seen  suggests 
that  country-to-country  barter  agreements 
cover  at  least  25  percent  of  total  world 
trade.  In  ftict,  states  the  cable,  "if  crude  oil 
barter  and  other  types  [such  as  arms  deals] 
are  included,  countertrade-related  trade 
should  exceed  $1  trillion  in  1986."  In  other 
words,  the  barter  share  of  world  trade  today 
is  the  equivalent  of  all  world  trade  Just  10 
years  ago. 

The  estimates  are  Just  that,  of  course,  be- 
cause many  participating  governments— like 
Iran's— won't  disclose  their  barter  arrange- 
ments. 

"The  best  barter  deal  is  the  one  you  don't 
hear  about"  is  an  industry  maxim. 

Barter  Is  attractive  because  it  helps  a 
country  preserve  its  foreign  exchange  re- 
serves, assures  a  stable  supply  of  essential 
imports,  expands  exports  and  facilitates 
technology  transfers. 

For  whatever  reason,  barter  is  growing  de- 
spite behind-the-scenes  U.S.  opposition.  A 
separate  Commerce  Department  study 
showed  that  in  1984,  at  least  100  countries 
ordered  state-owned  or  private  companies  to 
engage  in  barter  agreements.  It  has  become 
an  essential  part  of  world  trade. 

One  such  deal  that  actually  made  it  into 
the  headlines— mainly  because  of  the 
Reagan  administration's  vain  attempt  to 
stop  it— was  the  Soviet  natural-gas  pipeline 
to  Centra)  Europe.  The  customer  govern- 
ments provided  equipment,  labor  and  fi- 
nancing for  construction  of  the  pipeline  in 
return  for  a  guaranteed  amount  of  gas  once 
it  became  operational. 

Although  officially  neutral  on  the  subject, 
the  U.S.  government  actively  tries  to  dis- 
courage barter  agreements.  U.S.  representa- 


tives to  international  economic  bodies  argue 
against  the  bpomlng  countertrade  trend. 
And  the  IR8  understandably  makes  life  dif- 
ficult for  UJB.  merchants  involved  in  inter- 
national barter  deals. 

Our  Bouxces  believe  it's  time  for  the  gov- 
ernment to  rethink  Its  position.  Shumilng 
barter  agreemaits  means  turning  our  backs 
on  a  rapidly  growing  portion  of  world  trade, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  American  heritage  of 
bartering  expertise:  Manhattan  island  was 
acquired  by  cSnny  Dutch  settlers  for  $24 
worth  of  Junk  Jtewelry. 

DEPAtncnrr  of  Aoricoltuhx, 
WtuhtnoUm,  DC,  January  Z,  1987. 
Hon.  Thomas  P.  OTfznx,  Jr., 
Speaker  of  Ui«  House  of  Repretentativet, 
Washinffton,  DC. 

Dkar  Ma.  Sfsakxr:  We  are  reporting  here 
the  status  of  tjhe  pilot  barter  program  au- 
thorized In  Section  1129  of  the  Food  Securi- 
ty Act  of  1985.  This  pilot  program  provides 
for  the  barter  of  Commodity  Credit  Corpo- 
ration commodities  for  strategic  and  other 
materials  ttiat  the  United  States  does  not 
produce  domestically  in  sufficient  amounts. 
The  materials  received  may  be  used  to  meet 
domestic  requkvments  or  fulfill  stockpile 
goals. 

As  of  tills  date,  no  agreements  have  been 
concluded  for  this  pUot  program.  It  remains 
our  Intent  to  comply  with  the  Act  by  devel- 
oping the  two  specified  pilot  projects,  along 
with  appropriate  evaluations.  Efforts  to  ini- 
tiate substantive  discussions  wlU  continue 
with  several  countries  with  food  and  curren- 
cy reserve  shortages  which  offer  potential 
for  obtaining  ste^tegic  materials. 

We  remain  hopeful  that  agreements  can 
be  negotiated  with  mutually  agreeable 
terms  to  usefully  test  this  pUot  program. 

An  identical  letter  has  been  sent  to  the 
President  of  the  Senate. 
Sincerely. 

Richard  E.  Lying, 

Secretary. 


RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR 
PRESSLER 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
Pressler]  is  recognized  for  not  to 
exceed  5  minutes. 


INCREASED  USE  OF  ETHANOL 
AND  METHANOL 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  aubmitting  a  sense  of  the 
Congress  concurrent  resolution  urging 
the  Federal  Government  to  encourage 
the  increased  use  of  ethanol  and 
methanol  to  reduce  air  pollution,  U.S. 
grain  surplus,  and  provide  other  bene- 
fits. The  legislation  is  an  effort  to 
positively  address  several  serious  prob- 
lems facing  the  United  States. 

The  first  of  these  problems  is  air 
pollution.  Air  poUution  continues  to  be 
a  major  proldem  in  the  United  States. 
The  Environmental  Protection  Agen- 
cy's most  rectnt  count  found  76  metro- 
politan areas  in  violation  of  ozone 
standards.  An  estimated  60  urban 
areas  are  not  expected  to  meet  the 
clean  air  deadline  for  ozone  of  Decem- 
ber 31,  1987.  Under  current  law,  sanc- 


so  much  money  from  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, then  the  States  would  have 
to  make  up  the  lialance. 

Mr.  President,  what  I  think  all  of 
this  says  to  us  is  that  the  people  of 
this  country  are  wondering  whether 
we  have  established  priorities  of  where 
cuts  should  l>e  made.  If  those  prior- 
ities have  been  established,  are  these 
the  type  of  cuts  that  we  want— so 
much  taken  out  of  the  hides  of  the  el- 
derly of  this  coxmtry?  Or,  if  you  want 
to  look  at  it  from  the  other  side  of  the 
age  spectrum,  less  money  for  educa- 
tion of  America's  youth?  I  think  the 
people  of  this  country  would  like  us  to 
have  an  established  priority  that  puts 
them  first,  puts  their  needs  first,  and 
establish  the  budget  on  that  basis. 

For  my  part,  I  share  the  confusion 
that  most  of  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try have  over  the  generosity,  or  the 
ability,  or  just  having  the  guts  of  send- 
ing the  money  down  to  the  Contras  in 
Nicaragua  while,  at  the  same  time, 
cutting  these  other  programs  that 
affect  Americans  here  at  home. 

Yes,  Mr.  President,  I  think  people  of 
tills  country  have  a  right  to  be  con- 
fused in  pondering  the  vote  we  took 
here  yesterday  to  release  another  $40 
million  for  the  Contras. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 


RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR 
GRASSLEY 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hetlin).  The  distinguished  Senator 
from  Iowa  is  recognized. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


PROGRESS  ON  STATISTICAL 
POLICY  FOR  AN  AGING  SOCIETY 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  today  to  discuss  an  unglamorous, 
but  critical  topic— Federtil  statistical 
programs  and  their  importance  to  this 
lx)dy  as  we  prepare  in  the  coming 
years  to  address  the  "graying  of  Amer- 
ica." 

Recently,  I  saw  a  publication  from 
the  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census  that 
dramatically  depicted  what  the  age 
structure  of  the  U.S.  population  wiU 
look  like  in  the  21st  century  and  also 
reminded  me  of  the  importance  of  our 
Federal  statistical  resources  in  trying 
to  come  to  grips  with  the  public  policy 
issues  which  will  be  created  by  these 
population  changes. 

This  publication  provided  graphic 
evidence  of  a  phenomenon  all  of  us  in 
this  l>ody  have  been  hearing  a  great 
deal  about  for  some  time  now— the 
aging  of  the  U.S.  population.  But 
that's  hardly  news. 

POFULATIOlf  RKCTANGLE  REPLACES  POPULATION 
PTRAMID 

But  there  is  a  real  eyeopener  here, 
and  that  is  how  much  more  extensive- 
ly the  age  structure  will  change  in  the 
next  century  than  it  has  so  far  in  this 
century.  In  the  words  of  the  census 


paper,  "the  age  structure  will  be  dra- 
matically different  from  ansrthlng  we 
have  experienced  before."  We  are  all 
used  to  thinldng  in  terms  of  the  classi- 
cal population  pyramid,  in  which  the 
peak  of  the  pynunid  constitutes  the 
very  old  and  the  base  of  the  pyramid 
the  yoimg.  What  we  are  going  to  see 
by  the  year  2030  is  nothing  less  than 
the  replacement  of  this  classical  pyra- 
mid by  something  that  looks  much 
more  like  a  rectangle  because  older 
people  are  going  to  lie  so  numerous 
relative  to  other  age  groups. 

NEED  TO  RESIST  AGE  STEREOTTPINa 

Now,  it  is  important  not  to  faU  into 
the  trap  that  many  of  us  here  in  the 
Congress  seem  so  prone  to  faU  into— 
that  of  embracing  a  negative  stereo- 
type of  all  older  people  and  lamenting 
what  this  population  rectangle  is 
going  to  mean  in  the  way  of  additional 
problems.  Clearly— and  survey  after 
survey  of  the  elderly  has  shown  this— 
the  overwhelming  number  of  older 
people,  at  least  up  to  the  age  of  70, 
and  for  many  even  after  70,  get  along 
well  and  do  not  need  to  be  treated  by 
us  as  though  they  were  helpless  and 
doddering. 

INCREASE  IN  NOMBBRS,  HOWEVER,  WILL  MEAN 
NEW  CHALLENGES 

It  is  true,  however,  that  the  sheer  in- 
crease in  the  numbers  of  older  people, 
and  especially  of  the  very  old,  in  the 
early  decades  of  the  next  century  is 
going  to  mean  also  that  that  minority 
of  older  people  who  do  experience 
problems  in  health  and  functional 
well-being  is  going  to  grow  consider- 
ably in  absolute  terms.  The  number  of 
people  who  are  going  to  need  nursing 
home  care,  the  number  of  people  with 
dementia,  the  number  of  people  who 
experience  hip  fractures  are  all  going 
to  increase  greatly  in  the  next  centu- 
ry. And  this  growth  will  present  chal- 
lenging public  policy  problems. 

THE  DSETULNESS  OP  DATA  AND  THE  INTERAGEN- 
CY PORUM  ON  AGING-RZLATED  RESEARCH 

The  Census  Bureau  pubUcation  to 
which  I  referred  earlier  also  gives 
some  indication  of  how  useful  proper- 
ly developed  data  on  this  segment  of 
our  population  can  be  in  shaping  our 
perception  of  the  issues  involved  and 
in  the  development  of  appropriate 
policy. 

With  respect  to  this,  I  am  happy  to 
report  that  a  project  laimched  by  sev- 
eral foresighted  executive  branch  offi- 
cials, led  by  Dr.  Frank  Williams,  the 
Director  of  the  National  Institute  on 
Aging,  and  Dr.  John  Keane,  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  is  be- 
ginning to  bear  fruit. 

I  refer  to  the  Interagency  Forum  on 
Aging-Related  Statistics,  a  project 
which  has  been  descril>ed  to  me  by 
knowledgeable  people  as  perhaps  the 
most  important  development  with  re- 
spect to  statistical  policy  on  the  elder- 
ly in  a  decade.  I  am  particularly 
pleased  that  there  is  progress  to 
report  because  some  of  us  in  Congress 


were  able  to  contribute  in  a  small  way 
to  this  project. 

Frank  WilUams  and  John  Keane 
perceived  that  the  coming  rapid 
changes  in  our  population,  to  which  I 
have  referred,  will  confront  our  socie- 
ty with  challenges  of  historic  propor- 
tions. They  understood  that  agencies 
at  every  level  of  government,  including 
the  staff  offices  that  directly  support 
our  work  in  Congress— the  Congres- 
sional Research  Service,  the  OAO.  the 
Office  of  Technology  Assessment,  and 
the  Congressional  Budget  Office- 
depend  heavily  on  the  Federal  statisti- 
cal system  in  order  to  understand  and 
Interpret  changes  that  are  underway 
and  to  plan  effectively  for  the  future. 
They  were  particularly  sensitive  to  the 
need,  in  a  time  of  fiscal  constraint,  for 
collalx>ration  among  Federal  statisti- 
cal agencies  so  that  we  could  get 
better  mileage  out  of  our  Federal  sta- 
tistics for  the  same  amoimt  of  money. 

Last  year.  Senator  Cochran  and  I, 
jointly  through  the  Subcommittee  of 
Governmental  Affairs,  which  oversees 
Federal  statistical  policy,  and  the  Sub- 
committee on  Aging,  which  oversees 
the  Older  Americans  Act,  held  a  hear- 
ing on  "Statistical  Policy  for  an  Aging 
Society"  at  which  we  reviewed  with 
Drs.  Williams  and  Keane  and  other  ex- 
perts the  need  in  this  area  and  their 
plans  for  addressing  these  needs.  Sub- 
sequently, at  our  request,  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  provided  a  small 
amoimt  of  money  to  support  the  work 
of  the  interagency  forum. 

I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  say  that, 
since  that  time,  the  forum  has  pro- 
ceeded ahead  and  is  making  notewor- 
thy progress: 

Among  other  things: 

Forum  participants  are  working  with 
the  Census  Bureau  to  be  sure  that  the 
1990  census,  which  obviously  will  be  a 
major  source  of  data  on  the  old  as  we 
head  toward  the  21st  century,  gathers 
the  most  critically  needed  information 
on  the  elderly; 

The  Bureau  of  the  Census  and  the 
National  Center  for  Health  Statistics 
will  begin  publishing  an  annual  statis- 
tical report  on  older  people — the 
census  will  report  on  social,  economic 
and  demographic  status  of  the  elderly, 
and  the  Center  will  report  on  health 
status; 

They  have  had  numerous  meetings 
with  technical  staff  of  agencies  to  see 
how  data  from  different  surveys  might 
be  matched  to  expand  the  analytical 
l>otential  of  our  Federal  survey  ef- 
forts. 

Mr.  President,  I,  with  others  in  this 
body  concerned  to  see  that  we  make 
policy  for  our  aging  society  on  a  sound 
basis,  will  be  following  closely  the  ef- 
forts of  the  Interagency  Forum.  I  fully 
expect  that,  as  this  project  continues, 
we  will  continue  to  see  improvements 
in  our  ability  to  bring  appropriate  sta- 
tistical resources  to  bear  on  the  policy 
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iHUM  raised  by  the  aging  of  our  popu- 
lation. 

The  FRESIDINO  OFFICER.  We 
have  no  orden  outstanding  at  this 
time.  Ser.atotB  are  free  to  seek  recogni- 
tion. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  atamoe^a  QUonmL 

The  FRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
dei^  will  call  the  rolL 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  caU  the 
rolL  

The  FRESIDINa  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a 
brief  period  for  the  transaction  of 
mearxfn^  business  not  to  exceed  5  min- 
utes and  that  Senators  may  speak 
tha«in  up  to  5  minutes. 

The  FRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SENATOR  EDWARD  ZORINSKT 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  am  proud  to  associate 
myself  vlth  the  remarks  of  my  col- 
leagues about  and  to  have  served  with 
Ed  ZorindEy.  Ed  Zorlnsky  was  a  man 
who  brought  a  strong  sense  of  inde- 
pendence, firm  convictions,  a  profound 
undNstanding  of  rural  life  and  farm 
issues,  and  devotion  to  the  people  of 
Netoaska  to  this  Chamber. 

He  learned  early  in  his  political 
career  that  you  must  sometimes  defy 
traditional  methods  to  achieve  your 
goals.  When  then-Omaha  BCayor  Zor- 
insky  saw  his  Republican  party  by- 
passing him  for  the  Senate  nomina- 
tion. Zorinslcy  simply  changed  parties 
and  was  elected  in  the  f  alL  Word  had 
it  that  when  Ed  Zorlnsky  heard  the 
Republicans  calling  him  turncoat  and 
the  Democrats  an  opportimist,  he 
J(*ed.  "They^  both  right." 

He  was  called  a  maverick  in  the 
Senate  and  his  consUtuoits  miplauded 
the  labeL  They  knew  his  independence 
was  bom  from  strong  convictions  and 
a  sense  of  devotion  to  Nebraska.  He 
would  not  be  confined  by  the  old  rules. 
He  was  a  politician  who  put  the  public 
interest  first,  even  when  it  did  not  nec- 
essarily coincide  with  public  opinion. 
He  was  not  a  politician  who  would 
always  vote  down  party  lines,  or  down 
regitxial  lines.  This  could  be  seen  most 
plainly  in  his  m^proach  to  Latin  Amer- 
ica. He  refused  to  side  with  President 
Carter  on  the  Panama  Canal  Treaty; 
he  refused  to  side  with  President 
Reagan  on  sun>ort  for  the  Sandinis- 
tas. He  voted  by  the  issues  and  had  to 
be  convinced  <m  each  score. 

During  the  farm  crises  of  1985,  Ed 
Zorlnsky  brought  a  wealth  of  knowl- 
edge and  understanding  to  a  volatile 
issue.  When  farming  communities 
were  turning  slowly  In  the  winds  of 
ecmuMnlc  change.  Edward  Zorlnsky 
i  fighting  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 


for  long-term  agricultural  policies  that 
would  ensure  the  success  for  agrlciil- 
ture  for  years  to  come.  His  advice  and 
counsel  were  sought  during  the  tortu- 
ous debates  over  commodities  pro- 
grams. In  this  arena  he  was  proven  an 
able  negotiator  where  many  were 
grabbing  for  pieces  of  the  ever  shrink- 
ing budget  pie. 

Ed  Zorlnsky  took  the  long  view  on 
an  issue.  Though  he  fought  for  com- 
modity programs  for  Nebraska,  he  also 
recognized  that  the  U.S.  farmer  was 
competing  in  the  marketplace  of 
global  agriculture.  He  luiew  that  the 
American  farmer,  alone,  could  not 
com|>ete  against  the  treasuries  of 
Elurope  or  the  barriers  of  Japan.  Ed 
Zorlnsky  worked  to  see  the  formation 
of  a  national  commission  on  agricul- 
tural trade  and  export  policy,  a  move 
that  seems  especially  provident  in 
light  of  the  current  trade  picture. 

H^tory  will  Judge  Edward  Zorlnsky 
as  a  man  who  made  an  impact  on  his 
times  and  a  man  who  affected  in  a 
positive  way  the  lives  of  those  persons 
he  touched.  His  streak  of  Nebraska  in- 
dependence, his  sense  of  devotion  to 
the  people  of  his  State  and  their  way 
of  Itfe  made  important  contributions 
to  this  Chamber.  I  will  miss  him. 


1  BRYCE  HARLOW 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  when  I 
came  to  Washington  as  a  newly  elect- 
ed Senator  in  1972,  I  was  given  some 
advice  that  was  considered  standard 
advice  for  freshmen  of  both  houses 
and  both  parties.  I  was  advised  to  get 
in  touch  with  Bryce  Harlow.  His  ex- 
ceptional knowledge  of  Washington,  it 
was  said,  could  be  helpful  to  me  and 
help  me  avoid  pitfalls. 

In  my  case,  the  source  of  this  advice 
gave  it  the  force  of  a  command.  It 
came  from  my  great  uncle,  Carl 
Vinson.  He  had  spent  50  years  in  the 
House  and  was  a  major  committee 
chairman  for  more  than  half  of  that 
tenure.  He  had  developed  a  profound 
respect  for  Bryce  among  the  countless 
individuals  he  had  encountered  during 
his  half  century  here.  Up  until  his 
death  in  1981,  Uncle  Carl  would  ask 
me  about  Bryce  before  inquiring  about 
any  other  individual  in  Washington. 

The  subsequent  years  provide  his 
advice  to  be  especially  sound  and 
Bryce  was  an  indispensable  advisor  for 
me  as  well  as  many  of  my  colleagues. 
Bryee  Harlow's  death  was  profound 
loss  for  my  family,  me  and  everyone 
else  who  claimed  kinship  with  Uncle 
CarL  With  sadness,  Mr.  President,  I 
want  to  Join  other  colleagues  in  pajring 
tribute  to  him. 

In  1949,  my  great  uncle  became 
chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  formed  by  the  consoli- 
dation of  the  Military  Affairs  Commit- 
tee and  the  Naval  Affairs  Committee. 
In  assuming  this  responsibility.  Uncle 
Carl  selected  Bryce  Harlow  as  his  top 


staff  man.  Today.  Bryce  would  have 
been  called  the  chief  of  staff  or  staff 
director,  but  titles  were  less  exalted  in 
the  late  forties  and  he  was  called  the 
chief  clerk.  Bryce  had  come  to  Wash- 
ington several  years  earlier  to  work  for 
the  Library  of  Congress.  He  had 
served  on  the  staff  of  Gen.  George 
Marshall  during  World  War  II,  when 
he  first  caught  the  attention  of  Uncle 
Carl. 

Carl  Vinson  and  Bryce  Harlow 
worked  side  by  side  during  one  of  the 
most  eventful  eras  in  the  history  of 
the  House  Armed  Services  Committee 
in  the  late  forties  and  early  fifties.  It 
was  a  period  of  great  achievement  for 
Congress  and  the  country,  and  Bryce 
Harlow  played  an  indispensable  role. 

In  January  1953,  Dwlght  Elsenhower 
was  inaugiutited  as  a  new  Republican 
President  and  Bryce  Harlow  was  re- 
cruited to  become  the  top  House-side 
lobbyist  on  the  newly  formed  White 
House  staff.  President  Eisenhower 
showed  great  wisdom  in  turning  to 
this  Oklahoma  Democrat  for  this  im- 
portant role,  and  the  choice  has 
proved  to  be  historic.  Bryce's  ability  to 
work  with  figures  like  Speaker  Ray- 
bum  and  Chairman  Vinson  was  an  in- 
dispensable ingredient  of  the  spirit  of 
bipartisainship  that  marked  the  Eisen- 
hower years. 

In  1958,  Bryce  became  the  head  of 
the  Office  of  Congressional  Relations 
at  the  White  House.  After  an  absence 
from  the  Government  for  8  years,  he 
returned  to  the  White  House  for  sev- 
eral years  in  1969  to  fill  the  same  post 
under  President  Nixon.  With  each 
passing  year,  his  stature  increased  as 
an  advisor  to  Presidents.  President 
Johnson  first  knew  him  ss  a  Member 
of  the  House,  had  worked  closely  with 
him  as  majority  leader  and  is  known 
to  have  respected  his  advice  as  Presi- 
dent. Bryce  was  well  known  as  an 
unpaid  advisor  for  Presidents  Ford 
and  Reagan. 

There  is  one  legend.  Mr.  President, 
that  illustrates  Bryce's  work  as  an  ad- 
visor to  Presidents.  As  the  story  goes, 
Bryce  was  having  a  telephone  conver- 
sation with  President  Johnson  one  day 
during  the  transition  in  late  1968  and 
early  19|9.  Diulng  this  conversation,  a 
secretary  handed  him  a  note  saying 
that  President  Elsenhower  was  tele- 
phoning, was  on  the  line  himself  and 
wanted  to  hold.  This  placed  Bryce  in 
the  uncomfortable  position  of  at- 
tempting to  concentrate  on  a  conversa- 
tion with  the  President  of  the  United 
States  while  watching  a  flashing 
button  signaling  that  a  former  Presi- 
dent. General  of  the  Armies,  and  re- 
vered American  was  waiting  to  talk  to 
him.  At  that  moment,  the  door  opened 
and  an  excited  yoimg  aide  entered  to 
tell  him  to  drop  whatever  he  was 
doing  because  the  President-elect 
wanted  to  see  him  immediately.  Bryce 


apparently  managed  to  juggle  all 
three  with  grace  and  calm. 

Mi.  President,  one  must  ask  what 
quality  separated  Bryce  Harlow  from 
countless  other  ambitious  men  and 
women  who  come  from  Oklahoma, 
Georgia.  California,  and  other  places 
for  careers  in  Washington.  One  eulogy 
referred  to  his  sound  judgment.  He 
was  a  man  of  wit  and  clever  wordsmlth 
and  phrasemaker,  and  these  qualities 
have  been  mentioned  in  recent  edito- 
rials and  tributes. 

While  I  agree  that  he  possessed 
many  qualities,  Mr.  President,  the  pri- 
mary factor  that  separated  him  from 
others  is  embodied  in  one  word— trust. 
Bryce  Harlow  was  trusted  by  every- 
one—Republicans and  Democrats,  leg- 
islators and  executive  officials,  those 
with  power  and  those  who  sought  it. 
This  trust  was  earned  with  a  career  of 
integrity,  patriotic  commitment,  and 
hard  work.  His  death  is  a  loss  for  the 
cotmtry,  for  my  family,  especially  be- 
cause of  his  association  with  my  great 
uncle,  and  for  me. 
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SENATOR  EDWARD  ZORINSKY: 
IN  MEMORIUM 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  this 
Chamber  has  been  filled  repeatedly  in 
recent  days  with  words  of  mourning, 
words  of  praise  for  Ed  Zorlnsky.  The 
U.S.  Senate  has  lost  one  of  its  authen- 
tic independent  voices,  as  man  of  alle- 
giance first  and  foremost  to  Nebraska 
and  to  the  American  farmer. 

Certainly,  a  great  void  has  been  left 
on  the  Senate  Agriculture  Committee, 
where  Ed  chaired  the  key  Subcommit- 
tee on  Production  and  Price  Stabiliza- 
tion. As  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  remarked  last  week,  rural 
America  never  had  a  better  friend 
than  Senator  Zorlnsky.  Ed  spoke  out 
passionately  about  the  economic 
plight  of  the  American  farmer.  He  vo- 
cally opposed  President  Carter's  em- 
bargo of  grain  sales  to  the  Soviet 
Union,  pointing  out  that  it  caused 
more  hardship  to  Americans  than  the 
Soviets.  Likewise,  Ed  fought  for  fair 
prices  and  fair  trade  practices  to  help 
American  agriculture  through  its  cur- 
rent troubles. 

Much  has  been  made  of  Ed's  free 
thinking  on  the  subject  of  party  mem- 
bership and  allegiance.  He  once  Joked 
that  when  Republicans  called  him 
tiuncoat  and  Democrats  called  him 
opporttmist,  "I  told  them  they  both 
were  right." 

It  is  more  to  the  point  to  remember 
that  Ed  was  a  man  of  consistent  and 
genuine  conservative  conviction.  He 
was  nonpartisan  in  the  best  sense  of 
the  word,  constantly  seeking  compro- 
mise and  consensus  both  in  committee 
and  on  the  floor.  We  will  miss  his  con- 
tribution to  the  legislative  work  of  the 
Senate.  Most  of  aU.  we  will  miss  his 
friendship. 


Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  today  to  pay  tribute  to  Mr.  Alex- 
ander M.  Quattlebaum,  an  outstand- 
ing South  Carolinian  who  recently 
passed  away.  To  his  wife  Lou  and  his 
fine  family,  I  extend  my  deepest  sym- 
pathy. 

I  have  known  and  admired  Mr. 
Quattlebaum  for  many  years.  He  was  a 
respected  engineer,  businessman,  civic 
leader,  churchman  and  patron  of  the 
arts  and  humanities  who  made  Invalu- 
able contributions  to  his  State. 

An  engineering  graduate  of  Clemson 
College.  Mr.  Quattlebaiun  received  a 
master's  degree  in  civil  engineering 
from  Cornell  University  and  a  doctoral 
degree  from  the  University  of  Iowa. 
He  was  a  fellow  of  the  American  Socie- 
ty of  CivU  Engineers  and  national  di- 
rector of  the  Association  of  General 
Contractors  of  America. 

He  taught  civil  engineering  at  Clem- 
son before  entering  military  service  in 
1942.  He  served  In  Australia.  New 
Guinea  and  the  Philippines  during 
World  War  II  and  was  promoted  to 
the  rank  of  lieutenant  colonel  in  the 
U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers.  He  was 
awarded  the  Bronze  Star  for  valor  and 
niunerous  other  service  medals. 

In  1947.  he  organized  Harllee-Quatt- 
lebaum  Construction  Co.  In  Florence 
and  served  as  its  president  imtil  he  re- 
tired in  1972  and  moved  to  George- 
town. After  his  retirement,  he  re- 
mained active  as  the  chairman  of  the 
board. 

He  was  elected  to  the  board  of  trust- 
ees of  Clemson  University  In  1958  and 
served  for  16  years  there  after  which 
he  was  elected  a  trustee  emeritus  for 
life.  In  1974,  he  was  appointed  by  the 
Governor  to  the  South  Carolina  Com- 
mission of  Higher  Education.  He  also 
served  as  a  trustee  of  Presbyterian 
College  and  the  State  college  board. 
He  received  a  doctor  of  humanities 
degree  from  Francis  Marion  College  in 
1977. 

Mr.  Quattlebaum  was  one  of  the  or- 
ganizers of  Peoples  Bank  of  South 
Carolina  and  served  on  its  board  of  di- 
rectors and  that  of  Bankers  Trust  of 
South  Carolina.  He  was  a  trustee  of 
Brookgreen  Gardens  and  Spoleto  Fes- 
tival USA  and  curator,  treasurer  and 
vice  president  of  the  South  Carolina 
Society. 

He  was  also  a  member,  deacon  and 
elder  of  Georgetown  Presbyterian 
Church  and  moderator  of  Harmony 
Presbytery. 

He  endowed  two  McQueen  Quattle- 
baum professorships  in  engineering 
and  the  McQueen  Quattlebaum  Facul- 
ty Achievement  Award  at  Clemson 
University  in  honor  of  his  father,  also 
a  civil  engineering  graduate  of  Clem- 
son. He  also  endowed  Presbyterian 
College  with  the  Quattlebaum  Honor 
Scholarships,  which  offers  full  grants 


to  eight  students  of  exceptional  abili- 
ty. 

In  addition,  he  established  In  1985 
the  Gian  Carlo  Menotti  artist-in-resi- 
dence  endowment  at  the  College  of 
Charleston  and  the  Quattlebaum  ap- 
prenticeship for  College  of  Charleston 
students  in  Spoleto  Festival  USA. 

Alexander  Quattlebaiun  was  a  true 
renaissance  man  whose  interests  ex- 
tended far  beyond  his  professioiL  He 
was  a  dedicated  patron  of  the  arts  and 
the  humanities.  He  valued  education 
and  invested  his  resources  to  promote 
it.  He  was  ever  mindful  of  his  civic  re- 
sponsibilities, a  devoted  husband, 
father,  and  a  man  of  deep  faith. 

He  was  a  person  of  outstanding  char- 
acter and  conviction,  a  patriotic  Amer- 
ican who  carried  out  his  duties  with 
ability,  integrity  and  courage.  He  was 
loved,  respected,  and  admired  by  all 
who  knew  him. 

Mr.  President,  a  true  leader  is  one 
who  approaches  life  asking  what  he 
can  give  to  It  rather  than  what  he  can 
take  from  It.  Alexander  Quattlebaum 
was  such  a  man.  He  gave  generously  of 
himself  in  everything  to  which  he 
turned  his  eneigies— in  his  military 
service,  professional  duties,  church 
work,  civic  involvement,  and  interest 
in  the  arts  and  humanities.  South 
Carolina  and  this  Nation  have  lost  one 
of  their  finest  in  his  passing. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  following  articles  which 
appeared  in  the  Charleston  News  and 
Courier  be  printed  in  the  Record,  and 
I  ask  my  colleagues  to  join  me  now  in 
honoring  this  truly  great  American. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  arti- 
cles were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  News  and  Courier,  Charleston, 
SO.  Mar.  13.  19871 

A.M.  QUATTLnAUM 

The  harvest  of  a  full  life  is  still  with  us. 
despite  the  death  on  Tuesday  of  Alexander 
McQueen  Quattlebaum  at  the  age  of  73.  Mr. 
Quattlebaum  reaped  from  a  successful 
career  as  the  president  of  a  construction 
company  he  founded,  and  as  a  banker,  the 
bounty  that  allowed  him  to  become  a  gener- 
ous benefactor. 

His  name  lives  on  in  professorships  he  en- 
dowed at  Clemson  University,  at  Presbyteri- 
an CoUege  and  at  the  College  of  Charleston. 
His  name  became  synonymous  with  the  arts 
in  the  Liowcountry.  He  was  a  director  of 
Spoleto  Festival  USA  and  of  Brookgreen 
Gardens.  His  interests  extended  to  state  his- 
tory, and  he  served  as  curator,  treasurer  and 
vice  president  of  the  S.C.  Historical  Society. 
He  will  be  remembered  for  his  service  to  the 
youth  of  this  state,  to  the  Boy  and  Oirl 
Scouts  as  well  as  his  commitment  to  educa- 
tion. 

lii.  Quattlebaum  distinguished  himself  as 
an  engineer,  as  a  soldier  and  as  a  business 
man.  He  made  his  mark  in  many  fields  but 
gave  his  heart  in  service  to  his  church,  his 
community,  his  state  and  his  country. 
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[From  the  News  and  Omuler.  Charleston. 
SC.  Mar.  IX  1987] 

rBuumuKAii 
I  QvAxnoAUif  Dos 


on  the  boards  of  BCyrtle  Beach  Farms  in 
MyrOe  Beach,  the  Burrougha  and  Collins 
Co..  the  Jerry  Cox  Co.  and  the  Burroughs 
Co.  (tf  Conway. 


on  United  States  aasiatance  for  the  Nicara- 
guan  Democratic  Resistance  until  there  has 
been  a  f ut  and  adequate  accounting  for  pre- 
vious assistance. 
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ment  on  the  speed  limit  Is  attached  to    leader  is 
that  conference  report.  matter. 

iir.   BTRD.  This  Senator  respects 


correct.  It  is  a  privileged 


on  which  President  Reagan's  credlbU- 
ity  rests. 
There  was  no  official  arms  for  hoe- 
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March  19.  1987 


[Vrooi  tiM  Newi  and  Courier.  Chu-letton. 
8C.  Mw.  la.  1M7] 

rBuumuKAii 
1  QvAxnoAUM  Dm 
r.— JUezander  McQueen 

,  TS.  a  plTi-****^"  owner  and  re- 
of    HarDee-QuatUetMtum 
Conatruetkn  Co,  diea  Tueaday  at  his  real- 


Tbe  funeral  wfll  be  at  a  p jn.  Thuraday  In 
Oeonatovn  Prertiyterlan  Church.  Burial. 
iMrnrtTit  by  QoIdftDeh  Funeral  Home  of 
Convaj,  «fll  be  in  T*lteal«le  Cemetery. 

Iff.  Quattlebaum  was  a  son  of  McQueen 
QoattMMtum  and  Biiabeth  MoCaU  Harllee 
Quattletaam.  He  wai  an  engineering  gradu- 
ate of  «>»«■'«"  CoDese.  He  received  a  mas- 
ter^ depee  tn  civil  engineering  from  Cor- 
neD  Untwaity  and  completed  doctoral  work 
at  the  Untveralty  of  Iowa.  He  waa  a  fellow  of 
the  American  Society  of  Clvfl  Engineers  and 
was  a  ~***~"'  director  of  the  Aaaodatlon  of 
General  Contractors  of  America. 

He  taught  civil  engineering  at  Clemoon 
befoR  entering  military  service  in  1M2.  He 
served  in  Australia.  New  Guinea  and  the 
FliiUppines  during  World  War  n  and  at- 
tatned  the  rank  of  lieutenant  colonel  in  the 
Army  Corps  of  Enidneers.  He  was  awarded 
the  Bronse  Star  and  numerous  service 
medali" 

In  1947.  he  organized  Harllee-Quattle- 
baum  Construction  Co.  in  Florence  and 
served  as  president  until  he  retired  in  1972. 
He  remained  active  as  chairman  of  the 
board  of  the  company. 

Mr.  Quattlebaum  moved  to  Arundel  Plan- 
tation, near  Georgetown,  after  his  retire- 
ment. The  plantati<m  had  been  passed  on  to 
him  in  1955.  At  that  time,  he  was  also  the 
owner  of  MQton  Plantation,  located  on  the 
Pee  Dee  River. 

In  1968.  he  was  elected  to  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  Clemson  University.  He  served 
for  16  years,  tStxt  which  he  was  elected 
Trustee  Emeritus  for  life.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  S.C.  Commission  of  Higher  Educa- 
tion, 1974-78.  Also,  he  was  elected  a  trustee 
of  Presbyterian  College  in  1974.  a  position 
he  held  to  the  present. 

In  1977.  he  was  awarded  an  honorary 
doctor  of  humanities  degree  by  Francis 
Marion  CoUege  in  Florence.  Two  years  later 
and  again  in  1983.  he  was  elected  a  trustee 
of  the  S.C.  State  College  Board. 

Mr.  Quattlebaum  was  one  of  the  organiz- 
ers of  the  Peoples  Bank  of  South  Carolina 
snd  was  on  its  board  of  directors.  Later,  he 
was  on  the  board  of  directors  of  Bankers 
Trust  of  South  Carolina.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  board  of  trustees  of  Broolcgreen  Gar- 
dms.  the  lx)ard  of  directors  of  Spoleto  Festi- 
val Uj8^.  and  was  curator,  treasurer  and 
vice  president  of  the  S.C.  Historial  Society. 

David  Moltke-Hansen.  director  of  the  S.C. 
Historical  Society  called  Mr.  Quattlebaum 
"a  receptive,  devoted  student  and  a  remark- 
able friend,  not  only  to  the  historical  socie- 
ty, but  to  art  and  cultural  institutions 
around  the  state.  His  dedication  to  history 
and  education  has  made  him  one  of  the 
most  generous  supporters  that  this  state 
has  ever  seen. 

"He  wOI  be  sorely  missed,  not  only  be- 
cause of  bis  caring  and  generosity,  but  be- 
cause of  his  business  acumen  and  realism. 
His  foresightedness  will  be  displayed  in  the 
8.C.  Regional  Conference  on  the  planning 
of  the  Columbus  Quincentenary.  Under  his 
advice  and  leadership,  the  South  is  leading 
the  natitm  in  the  planning  of  the  Quincen- 
tenary." Moltte-Hansen  said. 
Mr.  Quattlebaum  was  a  past  president  of 

the  S.C.  WQdlife  Federation.  He  also  served 


on  the  boards  of  Myrtle  Beach  Farms  in 
Myrtle  Beach,  the  Burroughs  and  Collins 
Co..  the  Jerry  Cox  Co.  and  the  Burroughs 
Co.  of  Conway. 

In  Florence,  he  was  active  in  the  Florence 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the  United  Way. 
He  was  finance  chairman  of  the  Girl  Scouts 
and  Boy  Scouts  for  construction  of  new 
camps,  was  president  of  the  Pee  Dee  Area 
CouacU  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America  and 
received  the  Silver  Beaver  award  for  out- 
standing service. 

Mr.  Quattlebaum  was  a  supporter  of 
lilgher  education  and  the  arts.  He  endowed 
two  McQueen  Quattlebatun  professorships 
in  engineering  and  the  McQueen  Quattle- 
baum Faculty  Achievement  Award  at  Clem- 
son University  in  honor  of  his  father.  He  en- 
dowed to  Presbyterian  College  the  Quattle- 
baum Honor  Scholarships,  which  provides 
full  grants  to  eight  students. 

In  1985,  he  established  the  Gian  Carlo 
Menotti  Artists-in-residence  Endowment  at 
the  CoUege  of  Charleston  and  the  Quattle- 
baum Apprenticeship  for  CoUege  of 
Charleston  students  in  Spoleto  Festival 
U.S.A. 

He  was  a  past  moderator  of  the  Harmony 
Presbytery  and  deac(»i  and  elder  of  George- 
town Presbyterian  Church. 

Surviving  are  his  wife,  LuciUe  Godfrey 
Quattlebaum:  three  sons:  Alexander  Quat- 
tlebaum Jr.  and  Thomas  Quattlebaum.  both 
of  Charleston,  and  Donald  Quattlebaum  of 
Florence;  a  daughter,  LuciUe  Swaback  of 
Pho«nix,  Ariz.;  a  brother,  Cephas  Quattle- 
baum of  Charlotte,  N.C.;  and  10  grandchU- 
dren. 


on  United  States  aasistanoe  for  the  Nicara- 
guan  Democratic  Resistance  untU  there  has 
been  a  f ut  and  adequate  accounting  for  pre- 
vious aasigtance. 

The  Senate  resumed  consideration 
of  the  ntotion  to  proceed  to  the  Joint 
resolution. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  hope 
the  Sentte  will  be  able  today  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  the  Joint 
resolution  on  the  moratorium.  At  the 
present  moment,  the  question  is  on 
the  motion  to  proceed.  I  will  have  a 
few  minutes  of  comments  on  the 
motion. 

If  any  other  Senators  wish  to  discuss 
the  motion,  I  would  suggest  that  they 
come  to  the  floor  and  be  prepared  to 
discuss  it.  Otherwise,  the  Chair  is  re- 
quired td  put  the  question. 
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COMPETITIVE  EQUALITY 
BANKING  ACT  OP  1987 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  last 
week  the  Banking  Committee  reported 
out  the  Competitive  Equality  Banking 
Act  of  1987.  That  bill  and  its  accompa- 
nying report  were  filed  with  the 
Senate  today  and  we  hope  to  take  it 
up  on  the  floor  next  week.  The  follow- 
ing members  of  the  Banldng  Commit- 
tee, although  their  names  for  techni- 
cal reasons  cannot  be  on  the  bill  that 
was  filed,  want  it  to  be  known  that  If 
this  were  a  newly  introduced  bUl,  they 
would  want  to  be  listed  as  original  co- 
sponsors.  The  Senators  in  addition  to 
me  are:  Senators  Cranston.  Riegle. 
Sabbanes.  Dodd,  Dixon,  Sasser,  San- 
PORD,  Graham,  and  Heinz. 


CONCLUSION  OP  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Chair  state  what  the  question  is 
before  the  Senate?       

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Morn- 
ing business  is  concluded. 


MORATORIUM  ON  ASSISTANCE 
TO  THE  NICARAGUAN  DEMO- 
CRATIC RESISTANCE 

"Hie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  wiU  resume  consideration  of 
the  pending  question,  which  the  clerk 
will  report. 
The  legislative  clerlt  read  as  follows: 
The  motion  to  proceed  to  the  joint  resolu- 
tion (H.J.  Res.  175)  to  Impose  a  moratoriiun 


ltd] 


ORDER  OP  PROCEDURE— CON- 
PEREKCE  REPORT  ON  HIGH- 
WAY BILL 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  during 
the  afternoon,  I  would  hope  that  the 
Senate  eould  take  up  the  conference 
report  on  the  highway  bill.  The  distin- 
guished Republican  leader  and  I  have 
been  discussing  this.  This  is  a  matter 
of  great  importance  to  the  States.  It  is 
important  to  the  States  to  be  able  to 
plan  for  the  construction  season  which 
is  going  to  be  upon  us  quicldy.  I  hope 
that  the  Senate  can  turn  to  that 
matter  during  the  afternoon  and  dis- 
pose of  it.  It  has  been  aroimd  for  a 
long  time. 

This  is  legislation  that  died  in  con- 
ference last  year,  and  the  conferees 
have  forked  hard,  following  the 
prompt  action  of  both  Houses  already 
this  year  to  pass  the  highway  legisla- 
tion. Tlie  conferees  have  acted  to 
report  back  to  their  respective  Houses, 
and  I  hope  we  can  proceed  during  the 
afternoon  to  dispose  of  the  conference 
report  oti  the  highway  measure. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  wlU  the 
majority  leader  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  I  hope 
we  could  proceed  with  the  highway 
bill  before  the  majority  leader  would 
try  to  proceed  with  the  pending 
motion.  I  Imow  that  this  Senator  and 
several  others  would  probably  be  pre- 
pared to  discuss  proceeding  to  the  pre- 
vious question  on  this  issue,  but  I 
think  the  highway  issue  is  one  we 
should  try  to  get  before  us. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Very  well.  I  would  sug- 
gest that  the  staff  notify  the  numag- 
ers  and  let  them  come  over  and  call  up 
the  conference  report.  While  they  are 
doing  that,  I  will  proceed  with  some 
comments  on  the  pending  motion  on 
the  moyatorium. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  say  to  the  majority 
leader  that  I  would  not  want  to  see 
the  conference  report  brought  up 
until  the  Hou^e  concurrent  resolution 
with  respect  to  the  Symms  amend- 


ment on  the  speed  limit  is  attached  to 
that  conference  report. 

Ml.  BYRD.  This  Senator  respects 
the  views  of  the  distinguished  Senator. 
I  am  certainly  willing  and  ready  to 
proceed  to  the  conference  report  on 
the  highway  bill,  and  I  would  hope 
that  Senators  would  be  prepared  to 
debate  that  and  to  act  on  it  and  get  it 
down  to  the  President  for  his  signa- 
ture. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Will  the  majority 
leader  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Yes. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  The  majority  leader  is 
talking  about  sending  it  down  with  the 
concurrent  resolution  with  respect  to 
the  55-inlle-per-hour  speed  limit  at- 
tached to  it,  is  he  not?" 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  would  like  to  see  action 
on  both,  and  I  am  ready  to  yield  the 
floor  to  the  managers  to  call  up  the 
conference  report.  In  other  words,  I 
am  not  going  to  hold  the  floor  against 
action  on  the  highway  matter. 

There  is  time  this  afternoon  to  talk 
about  both  and  to  complete  action  on 
the  highway  matter  and  also  to  pro- 
ceed on  the  motion  to  take  up  the 
moratorium.  I  share  with  the  distin- 
guished Senator  the  concern  about  the 
importance  of  getting  the  highway 
legislation  to  the  President. 

My  comments  on  the  motion  to  pro- 
ceed to  take  up  the  moratoriiun  reso- 
lution will  be  brief.  In  the  meantime. 
Senators  who  are  interested  in  getting 
to  the  conference  report  can  come 
over  and  we  can  handle  that. 

What  I  am  saying  is  that  I  am  ame- 
nable to 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  am  sure  that  the  dis- 
tinguished floor  manager,  the  Senator 
from  New  York,  has  discussed  this 
with  the  majority  leader.  But  the 
agreement  that  was  reached  in  confer- 
ence was  that  the  House  would  vote 
up-or-down  on  the  Symms  amend- 
ment, which  they  did  yesterday;  and 
either  way  the  vote  came  out,  we 
would  then  either  have  no  Symms 
amendment  on  the  speed  limit  or  we 
would  have  one  on  the  si}eed  limit  on 
the  conference  report  that  would  be 
attached  and  sent  to  the  President. 
That  is  the  agreement  the  conferees 
agreed  to,  and  I  think  several  of  us 
feel  bound  to  that.  I  say  that  to  the 
majority  leader. 

That  puts  us  in  the  position  that  we 
cannot  proceed  with  the  conference 
report  on  the  highway  bill  until  we  re- 
solve that  we  are  going  to  move  for- 
ward with  the  concurrent  resolution 
with  reference  to  the  speed  limit.  I 
think  that  is  where  the  Senate  is.  I 
think  we  could  do  the  speed-limit  con- 
current resolution  first,  and  then  we 
could  pass  the  conference  report  and 
send  it  to  the  President  for  his  signa- 
ture. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  is  not  the 
conference  report  a  privileged  matter? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  (Mr. 
Ford).  -The    distinguished    majority 


leader  is  correct.  It  is  a  privileged 
matter. 


MORATORIUM  ON  ASSISTANCE 
TO  THE  NICARAGUAN  DEMO- 
CRATIC RESISTANCE 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  motion  to  proceed  to 
the  Joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  175). 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  take  it 
that  no  Senator  wishes  me  to  yield,  so 
I  shall  proceed  to  discuss  the  motion 
to  proceed  to  take  up  the  House  Joint 
resolution.  House  Joint  Resolution 
175,  which  is  a  Joint  resolution  to 
impose  a  moratorium  on  United  States 
assistance  to  the  Contras  pending  an 
accounting  of  the  funds  that  have  al- 
ready been  spent  or  should  have  been 
spent. 

Tonight  President  Reagan  will  hold 
his  first  press  conference  in  4  months. 
This  will  be  the  President's  first  press 
conference  since  his  address  to  the 
Nation  on  March  4,  the  first  Presiden- 
tial press  conference  since  the  Presi- 
dem  spoke  about  his  direct  involve- 
ment in  the  Iran-Contra  affair  after 
the  report  of  the  Tower  Commission. 

In  his  address  to  the  Nation  on 
March  4,  President  Reagan  accepted 
in  full  the  recommendations  of  the 
Tower  Commission,  but  questions, 
indeed  many  questions,  still  linger  in 
the  minds  of  many  Americans  regard- 
ing the  President's  role  in  the  whole 
affair. 

The  issue  has  not  gone  away  and  so 
the  President  should  not  be  surprised. 
When  the  press  asks  questions  of  the 
President,  the  press  is  asking  ques- 
tions because  millions  of  Americans 
have  questions,  millions  of  Americans 
have  a  nagging  suspicion  that  the 
truth  has  not  yet  come  out.  They  sus- 
pect and,  therefore,  they  do  not  trust; 
and  because  they  do  not  trust,  the 
credibility  of  the  Presidency  suffers. 

The  President  himself  has  indicated 
that  while  the  American  people  love 
him  they  do  not  believe  what  he  has 
said  in  every  instance  about  this  nag- 
ging question. 

The  press  should  be  asking  questions 
that  are  very  much  on  the  minds  of 
the  American  people.  The  President, 
for  example,  stated  in  his  address  of 
March  4  that  he  undertook  the  origi- 
nal Iran  initiative  in  order  to  develop 
relations  with  those  who  might 
assume  leadership  In  a  post-Khomeini 
government.  That  was  the  President's 
assertion  and  it  has  been  his  assertion 
ever  since  the  Iran  scandal  broke. 

Last  November,  the  President  de- 
clared that  his  administration  did  not 
trade  weapons  or  anything  else  for 
hostages,  "Nor  wUl  we,"  he  said.  He  as- 
serted that  it  was  not  his  policy  or  the 
policy  of  his  administration  at  the 
time. 

It  is  an  assertion  that  the  President 
still  maintains  to  this  day,  apparently. 
Indeed,  it  is  the  fundamental  assertion 


on  which  President  Rea«an's  credibil- 
ity rests. 

There  was  no  official  arms  for  hos- 
tage policy  he  claims.  The  arms  for 
hostage  swap  was  not  part  of  the  strat- 
egy, he  has  said.  His  policy  of  reaching 
out  to  moderate  elements  in  a  strate- 
gic opening  simply  "deteriorated  in  its 
implementation  into  trading  arms  for 
hostages."  Those  are  the  President's 
words  of  March  4. 

The  President  said  in  his  March  4 
address, 

A  few  months  ago  I  told  the  American 
people  I  did  not  trade  arms  for  hostages.  My 
heart  and  my  best  Intentions  stiU  teU  me 
that  It  Is  true,  but  the  facts  and  the  evi- 
dence teU  me  It  is  not.  As  the  Tower  Board 
reported,  what  began  as  a  strategic  opening 
to  Iran  deteriorated  in  Its  implementation 
into  trading  arms  for  hostages.  This  runs 
counter  to  my  own  beUefs,  to  administration 
poUcy  and  to  the  original  strategy  we  had  in 
mind. 

Mr.  President,  the  President  did  not 
have  to  read  the  Tower  board  report 
to  know  that  this  was  an  arms-for-hos- 
tages  deal  and  indeed  it  did  not,  as  he 
said,  "deteriorate  in  its  implementa- 
tion," into  trading  arms  for  hostages. 
And  indeed,  it  is  not  true  that,  to 
quote  the  President,  "This  runs 
counter  to  my  own  beliefs,  to  adminis- 
tration policy."  It  did  not  run  counter 
to  his  own  belief.  It  did  not  nm 
coimter  to  his  policy.  It  did  not  run 
counter  to  the  administration  policy. 
Nor  did  it  merely  deteriorate  in  its 
"implementation"  into  an  anns-for- 
hostage  deal. 

The  President  stated  more  than  14 
months  ago— on  January  17,  1986— 
when  he  signed  his  name  to  the  fol- 
lowing "Finding": 

I  hereby  find  that  the  foUowing  operation 
In  a  foreign  country  (including  aU  support 
necessary  to  such  operation)  Is  important  to 
the  national  security  to  such  operation,  is 
Important  to  the  national  secuirlty  of  the 
United  States,  and  due  to  its  extreme  smsi- 
tivlty  and  security  risks,  I  determine  it  is  es- 
sential to  limit  prior  notice,  and  direct  the 
Director  of  Central  Intelligence  to  refrain 
from  reporting  this  finding  to  the 
Congress  .  .  .  untU  I  otherwise  direct. 

What  did  the  President  authorize 
here? 

Assist  selected  friendly  foreign  liaison 
services,  third  countries  and  third  parties 
which  have  established  relationships  with 
Iranian  elements,  groups,  and  individuals 
sympathetic  to  U.S.  Government  Interests 
and  which  do  not  conduct  or  support  terror- 
ist actions  directed  against  U.S.  persons, 
property  or  interests,  for  the  purpose  of:  (1) 
establishing  a  more  moderate  govenunent 
in  Iran,  (2)  obtaining  from  them  significant 
intelligence  not  otherwise  obtainable,  to  de- 
termine the  current  Iranian  Government's 
Intentions  with  respect  to  its  neighbors  and 
with  respect  to  terrorist  acts,  and  (3)  fur- 
thering the  release  of  the  American  hos- 
tages held  in  Beirut  and  preventing  addi- 
tional terrorist  acts  by  these  groups.  Provide 
funds.  Intelligence,  counter-intelligence, 
training,  guidance  and  communications  and 
other  necessary  assistance  to  these  ele- 
ments, groups,  individuals,  liaison  services 
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way.  These  things  happen.  And  that  Is 


their  government  or  allow  further  acts  of 
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would  not  make  concessions  to  terror-    to  Icnow  what  happened  to  the  moneys 

lutii  ajiri  that  would  inHiidA  nn  fiA.1<>  nf     that  hAVA  h<>#>n  mw^nt    Tt.  <a  vmir  tsL-x. 


No.  We  are  asked  to  buy  a  pig  in  a 
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■Dd  third  oouatztaa  in  rapport  of  th«ae  ac- 


Whmt  acttvltleB?  One  such  activity 
WM  that  of  furthering  the  release  of 
the  American  hostages. 

I  ahall  read  further  frran  the  Presl- 
dent'i  "Finding":  "The  VS.  Oovem- 
ment  will  act  to  faeOttate  efforts  by 
third  parties  and  third  countries  to  es- 
tablish oootaet  with  moderate  ele- 
ments within  and  outside  the  govern- 
ment of  Iran"  by  what?  "by  providing 
these  elements  wlUi  arms,  equipment 
and  related  materiel  in  order  to  en- 
hance the  credibility  of  these  elements 
in  their  effort  to  achieve  a  more  pro- 
United  States  Government  In  Iran  by 
demonstrating  their  ability  to  obtain 
requisite  resources  to  defend  their 
country  against  Iraq  and  intervention 
by  the  Soviet  Union. .  . 

The  Presidential  "Finding"  is  dated 
January  17.  1986.  signed  by  Ronald 
Reagan. 

So  wliat  we  have  here  is  a  Presiden- 
tial "Finding"— an  authorization  to 
provide  funds,  to  provide  intelligence, 
to  provide  training,  guidance,  commu- 
nications, to  facilitate  efforts  by  third 
puties  and  third  countries,  to  estab- 
lish contact  with  so-caUed  moderate 
elements  within  and  outside  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Iran  and  to  provide  such 
elements  with  what?  Arms.  For  what 
INirpoaes?  I  have  stated  the  three  pur- 
poses that  were  outlined,  the  third  of 
which  was  "furthering  the  release  of 
the  American  hostages  held  in  Beirut 
and  preventing  additional  terrorist 
acts  by  these  groups." 

Now  the  President  signed  this  au- 
thorization 14  months  ago.  on  January 
17.  1986.  It  has  Ills  signature  on  it.  In 
other  words,  he  authorized  14  months 
ago  the  arms-for-hostage  deal.  Right 
here  in  the  authorization,  written  in 
the  English  language,  plain  as  the 
nose  on  your  face,  is  his  signature, 
Ronald  Reagan. 

So.  then,  how  could  this  effort  to 
begin  a  strategic  opening  to  Iran  have 
deteriorated  "deteriorated  in  its  imple- 
mentation into  trading  arms  for  hos- 
tages'7  That  is  what  the  President 
himself  authorized. 

How.  then,  could  the  arms-for-hos- 
tages  swi4>  have  nm  "counter"  to  the 
President's  "own  beliefs."  or  coimter 
"to  administration  policy"?  How  could 
it  have  done  so?  He  signed  the  policy. 
He  authorized  it.  Furthermore,  he  di- 
rected the  CIA  "to  refrain"  from  tell- 
ing Congress  until  he  otherwise  direct- 
ed; until  he  otherwise  directed. 

So.  the  word  "deteriorated"  is  a  very 
strange  word  to  use  about  a  Presiden- 
tial policy.  It  suggests  that  in  this  in- 
stance things  Just  got  out  of  hand,  be- 
cause somebody  had  the  best  of  inten- 
tions; a  case  of  bad  results  with  good 
ends;  no  harm  intended,  no  harm 
done. 

So  the  President  was  looking  one 
way  while  the  policy  went  another 


way.  These  things  happen.  And  that  is 
the  impression  we  are  being  given. 

But  if  one  reads  the  report  of  the 
Tower  Commission,  the  President's  as- 
sertion that  his  policy  was  not  an 
arms*f  or-hostages  policy  seems  to  be 
very  much  in  conflict  with  the  Presi- 
dential "Finding"  of  January  17.  1986. 
which  he  himself  signed  and  which  is 
printed  in  the  Tower  Commission 
report  on  page  B-60. 

Also,  there  is  a  memorandum  which 
accompanied  the  finding.  The  Tower 
report  stated,  much  to  my  surprise, 
that  the  President  did  not  read  this 
memorandum  that  was  attached  at 
the  same  time  to  the  "Finding"  which 
the  President  signed.  As  to  the  memo- 
randum itself,  we  were  told  in  the 
Tower  Commission  report  that  the 
President  was  briefed  on  it  but  did  not 
read  it.  That  is  an  amazing  observa- 
tion. 

The  subject  matter  of  the  memoran- 
dum is  "Covert  action  finding  regard- 
ing Iran."  And  in  that  memorandum  it 
is  very  clearly  stated  as  to  what  we  are 
talldag  about.  I  will  Just  select  one 
paragraph  therefrom: 

The  Iranl&ns  have  Indicated  an  immediate 
requirement  for  4,000  basic  TOW  weapons 
for  use  in  the  launchers  they  already  hold. 

The  Israeli's  are  also  sensitive  to  a  strong 
U.S.  desire  to  free  our  Beirut  hostages  and 
have  insisted  that  the  Iranians  demonstrate 
both  Influence  and  good  intent  by  an  early 
release  of  the  five  Americans.  Both  sides 
have  agreed  that  the  hostages  will  be  imme- 
diately released  upon  commencement  of 
this  action.  Prime  Minister  Peres  had  his 
emissary  pointedly  note  that  they  well  un- 
derstand our  position  on  not  malting  conces- 
sions to  terrorists.  They  also  point  out,  how- 
ever, that  terrorist  groups,  movements,  and 
orgaiilzations  are  significantly  easier  to  in- 
fluence through  governments  than  they  are 
by  direct  approach.  Ir:  that  we  have  been 
unable  to  exercise  any  suasion  over  Hizbal- 
lah daring  the  course  of  nearly  two  years  of 
kidnappings,  this  approach  through  the 
government  of  Iran  may  well  be  our  only 
way  to  achieve  the  release  of  the  Americans 
held  In  Beirut.  It  must  again  be  noted  that 
since  this  dialogue  with  the  Iranians  began 
in  September,  Reverend  Weir  has  been  re- 
leased and  there  have  been  no  Shia  terrorist 
attacks  against  American  or  Israieli  persons, 
property,  or  Interests. 

Therefore  it  is  proposed  that  Israel  make 
the  necessary  arrangements  for  the  sale  of 
4000  TOW  weapons  to  Iran.  Sufficient 
funds  to  cover  the  sale  would  be  transferred 
to  an  agent  of  the  CIA.  The  CIA  would  then 
purchase  the  weapons  from  the  Department 
of  E>efense  and  deliver  the  weapons  to  Iran 
through  the  agent.  If  all  of  the  hostages  are 
not  released  after  the  first  shipment  of  1000 
weapons,  further  transfers  would  cease. 

On  the  other  hand,  since  hostage  release 
is  in  some  respects  a  byproduct  of  a  larger 
effort  to  develop  ties  to  potentially  moder- 
ate ferces  in  Iran,  you  may  wish  to  redirect 
such  transfers  to  other  groups  within  the 
government  at  a  later  time. 

The  Israelis  have  asked  for  our  urgent  re- 
sponse to  this  proposal  so  that  they  can 
plan  accordingly.  They  note  that  conditions 
inside  both  Iran  and  Lebanon  are  highly 
volatile.  The  Israelis  are  cognizant  that  this 
entire  operation  will  be  terminated  if  the 
Iranians  abandon  their  goal  of  moderating 


their  government  or  allow  further  acta  of 
terrorism.  Tou  have  diacuaaed  the  general 
outlines  of  the  Israeli  plan  with  Secretaries 
Shulta  and  Weinberger,  Attorney  General 
Meeae  and  Director  Casey.  The  Secretaries 
do  not  reooDimend  you  proceed  with  this 
plan.  Attofney  Oeneral  Meese  and  Director 
Casey  believe  the  short-term  and  long-term 
oblecttves  of  the  plan  warrant  the  policy 
risks  involved  and  recommend  you  approve 
the  attached  Finding.  Because  of  the  ex- 
treme aeiultiTlty  of  this  project,  it  is  recom- 
mended that  you  exercise  your  statutory 
prerogative  to  withhold  notification  of  the 
FiiuUng  to  the  Congressional  oversight  com- 
mittees unto  such  time  that  you  deem  it  to 
be  vpropifate. 

The  "Memorandum  for  the  Presi- 
dent" wa«  "from  John  M.  Poindexter" 
and  was  "prepared  by  Oliver  North." 

But  it  lOso  indicated,  in  the  Tower 
report  and  by  a  note  on  the  memoran- 
dum initialed  by  Admiral  Poindexter, 
that  "The  President  was  briefed  ver- 
bally from  this  paper,"  and  the  "VP, 
Don  Reggn."  and  someone  else  whose 
name  I  cannot  decipher  "were 
present." 

It  is  somewhat  amazing  that  the 
President  would  not  have  read  the 
memorandum,  but  be  that  as  it  may, 
the  President  did  sign  the  "Finding" 
authoriidng  the  arms  for  hostage  deal 
and  instructed  the  CIA  not  to  inform 
the  Congress.  So.  Mr.  President,  one 
might  ask  what  was  this  "Finding"  if 
it  wasn't  an  arms  for  hostage  policy? 
The  United  States  seems  to  have  been 
paying  rgnsom  for  hostages  and  not 
doing  a  very  good  Job  at  it.  This  is  dis- 
turbing, imd  I  am  sure  disturbing  to 
the  American  people  because  it  is  now 
being  reported  that  millions  of  dollars 
in  profits  from  the  Iran  arms  sales 
were  paid  to  the  very  groups  that  are 
still  holding  Americans  as  hostages. 
America  lias  reportedly  paid  $2  million 
to  $3  million  to  the  Global  Islamic 
Movement  to  support  the  bed  and 
board  arrangement  to  cover  the  ex- 
penses incurred  by  the  kidnapers  hold- 
ing the  hostages,  if  the  reports  are 
true. 

So  whait  are  the  American  people  to 
think?  When  the  President  of  the 
United  States  is  asked  questions  about 
the  Iran-Contra  affair,  those  questions 
are  legitimate  questions.  The  Ameri- 
can people  have  a  right  to  know.  The 
press  did  not  make  up  the  controversy, 
and  the  American  people  did  not  sud- 
denly begin  to  doubt  the  President  be- 
cause they  all  got  out  of  bed  on  the 
wrong  side  some  several  months  ago. 

The  controversy  has  arisen  and  the 
doubts  continue  because  the  President 
had  an  arms-for-hostages  policy. 
There  were,  in  fact,  two  policies. 
There  wgs  a  public  policy,  which  was 
the  correct  policy.  The  public  policy 
was  not  to  sell  arms  to  Iran.  There  was 
an  embargo  on  arms  to  Iran.  President 
Carter  set  that  embargo  in  place. 

Last  year  at  the  economic  summit 
seven  industrial  nations,  including  the 
United  States,   all   agreed  that  they 


would  not  make  concessions  to  terror- 
ists and  that  would  include  no  sale  of 
arms  to  terrorist  countries. 

So  what  was  happening  here  was 
simply  that  we  had  a  public  policy, 
and  we  went  abroad,  and  urged  our 
allies  to  support  that  public  policy.  It 
was  the  right  policy.  The  United 
States  was  reportedly  not  wanting  to 
take  sides  in  the  Iran-Iraq  war  and 
second,  as  the  President  himself  stated 
repeatedly,  we  would  make  no  conces- 
sions to  terrorists.  We  would  enter 
into  no  deals  with  terrorists.  That  was 
the  right  policy.  And  our  allies  were 
urged  to  support  that  policy.  But  sur- 
prisingly, and  unfortunately,  there 
was  a  secret  policy.  That  secret  policy 
was  the  policy  that  I  have  Just  been 
fjtiung  about,  the  policy  that  the 
President  himself  subscribed  to,  and 
attached  his  name  to;  namely,  author- 
izing the  transfer  of  arms  to  Iran,  and 
one  of  the  purposes  being  to  secure 
the  release  of  American  hostages. 

So  we  had  a  public  policy  that  was 
right.  But  we  had  a  secret  i>ollcy  that 
was  wrong.  We  got  caught.  We  got 
caught  in  the  secret  policy. 

That  is  why  the  credibility  of  our 
Nation  has  been  impaired. 

The  secret  policy  was  in  direct  con- 
travention of  the  stated  policy  of  the 
administration;  namely,  that  it  would 
never  deal  with  terrorists. 

Mr.  President,  the  American  people 
are  entitled  to  know  the  answers  to 
these  questions.  And  they  are  entitled 
to  the  facts.  I  hope  that  the  President 
will  be  able  to  illuminate  in  his  press 
conference  tonight  such  facts  as  will 
explain  what  happened,  why,  and  also 
I  hope  that  the  select  committees  of 
the  Congress  will  press  ahead  expedi- 
tiously in  their  efforts  to  develop  the 
facts. 

It  was  reported  that  funds  were  di- 
verted from  sales  of  arms  to  Iran  to 
the  Contras.  The  American  people  are 
entitled  to  know  what  the  facts  are  in 
that  regard.  Yesterday,  the  Senate 
voted  to  send  $40  million  more  to  the 
Contras.  The  American  people  are  en- 
titled to  know  how  the  previous 
moneys  have  been  si>ent  that  have 
been  provided  to  the  Contras  as  a 
result  of  actions  by  the  Congress.  The 
American  people  are  also  entitled  to 
an  accounting  of  what  happened  to 
the  diverted  funds.  The  Contras  have 
not  lieen  without  assistance.  The  Con- 
tras have  been  funded.  They  have 
been  funded  by  public  moneys  appro- 
priated by  the  Congress.  They  have 
been  funded  by  private  sources.  They 
have  been  funded  by  other  govern- 
ments. And  they  have  been  funded  by 
the  diversion  of  moneys  from  the  arms 
sales  made  to  Iran. 

Why  should  not  the  American 
people  have  an  accounting?  Why 
should  there  not  be  an  accounting  of 
the  monejrs  already  spent?  Every 
person  listening  to  this  debate,  every 
person  watching  this  debate  is  entitled 


to  know  what  hi^jpened  to  the  moneys 
that  have  been  spent.  It  is  your  tax- 
payers' dollars.  That  is  what  we  are 
talking  about.  The  $40  million  yester- 
day that  the  Senate  voted  by  a  very 
close  vote  to  give  to  the  Contras  Is 
your  money;  it  is  the  taxpayers' 
money.  This  money  could  have  built 
bridges.  It  could  have  helped  the  poor. 
It  could  have  built  roads.  It  could  have 
bought  food  for  hungry  Americans.  It 
could  have  provided  homes  for  home- 
less Americans.  Yet,  it  Is  going  to  the 
Contras  who  have  not  shown  by  their 
skill,  their  prowess,  their  ingenuity, 
their  talents,  or  battles  that  they  have 
been  able  to  secure  one  inch  of  terri- 
tory, or  that  they  have  been  able  to 
secure  the  loyalty,  devotion,  dedica- 
tion, and  support  of  the  people  of 
Nicaragua.  They  have  been  unable  to 
provide  a  viable  political  alternative. 

The  administration  has  gone  down 
this  road,  never  veering  to  the  right  or 
to  the  left.  The  only  road  is  that  of 
supporting  the  Contras. 

The  administration  has  not  fully  uti- 
lized the  other  tools,  the  other  Instru- 
ments of  foreign  policy— the  diplomat- 
ic, economic,  and  political  instruments 
of  foreign  policy.  It  has  only  focused 
on  the  one  instrument,  and  that  is  the 
military. 

The  Contras,  the  Contras,  the  Con- 
tras. That  is  the  only  solution  that  has 
been  offered  by  the  administration. 

The  Contras  have  had  ample  oppor- 
tunity to  prove  that  they  can  accom- 
plish some  goals.  One  goal  would  be 
the  support  of  the  native  people  there, 
the  Nicaraguan  people.  They  have  not 
been  able  to  do  that. 

Yet  we  are  being  asked  again  and 
again  and  again  to  Just  ssteoA  a  few 
more  million;  yet  the  administration 
has  been  unwilling  to  show  its  faith  in 
the  democratic  process,  unvrilling  to 
utilize  the  instruments  of  diplomacy. 
It  always  comes  back  sasrlng,  "Give  me 
more,  more,  more,  more  money,  your 
money,  the  taxpayers'  money." 

Well,  what  about  an  accounting? 
"No,  no,  no.  Let  us  not  have  an  ac- 
counting." 

Why  the  resistance?  Why  the  oppo- 
sition to  an  accounting  of  the  moneys 
that  have  been  spent?  What  is  wrong 
with  that? 

Perhaps  those  of  us  who  have  had 
these  questions  and  who  have  not  sup- 
ported this  $40  million  would  be  more 
willing  to  support  such  f  imdlng.  If  we 
could  have  an  accounting.  Who 
knows?  What  is  wrong  with  having  an 
accounting  of  how  the  American  peo- 
ple's tax  dollars  have  been  spent 
before  asking  for  more? 

What  about  the  moneys  of  the  pri- 
vate givers?  What  about  them?  How 
have  their  moneys  been  spent?  Would 
we  need  another  $40  million  If  we 
knew  how  much  money  had  come 
from  private  sources  or  how  much 
money  had  come  from  the  diversion  of 
arms  sales? 


No.  We  are  asked  to  buy  a  pig  in  a 
poke,  forget  the  money  that  has  al- 
ready been  appropriated.  "We  do  not 
want  an  accounting  of  ttuit.  Just  give 
us  more.  More." 

The  American  people  are  entitled  to 
know  where  their  hard-earned  tax  dol- 
lars have  gone,  to  whom  they  were 
given,  who  received  those  moneys,  who 
spent  those  moneys,  and  for  what? 
What  did  the  American  people  get  in 
return  for  their  hard-earned  tax  dol- 
lars, dollars  that  came  from  the  sweat 
of  their  brow? 

That  money  could  be  better  spent 
for  things  here  In  this  country.  The 
American  people  are  in  need.  We  have 
pockets  of  poverty  In  this  country. 
People  are  out  of  Jobs.  Young  people 
want  to  get  an  education. 

The  President's  budget  would  slash 
education  by  28  percent;  and  eliminate 
vocational  education.  Education  is  the 
first  line  of  defense. 

It  is  a  Idnd  of  Johnny-come-lately 
administration  to  the  subject  of  trade 
and  competitiveness,  yet  they  want  to 
cut  fimds  for  education  which  will 
enable  otir  young  people  to  compete  in 
the  future;  cut  the  funds  for  scientific 
research.  But,  do  not  cut  the  funds  for 
the  Contras,  they  say,  and  do  not  have 
an  accounting  of  those  moneys  that 
have  already  been  spent. 

The  American  people  are  entitled  to 
that  accounting  and  every  Senator  in 
here  should  have  to  answer  to  the 
American  people  for  a  refusal  to  vote 
for  an  accounting  of  the  moneys  that 
have  been  spent  already. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  what  the 
motion  here  is  about,  the  motion  to 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  House 
Joint  Resolution  175,  a  joint  resolu- 
tion to  impose  a  moratorium  on  fur- 
ther Contra  funding  untU  there  has 
been  a  full  and  adequate  accounting 
for  previous  assistance. 

We  require  accountings  from  the  de- 
partments of  Government  when  they 
come  up  to  the  Congress  and  ask  for 
additional  moneys.  "How  did  you 
spend  the  moneys  last  year?  How  were 
those  moneys  spent?  What  is  the 
record?  How  many  new  positions  did 
you  fill?  You  have  been  a  steward  of 
the  people's  moneys  in  connection 
with  this  program.  How  much  money 
do  you  have  left  from  last  year's  ap- 
propriations?" 

So  we  then  make  a  determination  as 
to  whether  or  not  we  will  appropriate 
additional  moneys,  partly  based  on  the 
record  of  how  the  previous  moneys 
were  spent  on  programs,  on  personnel, 
on  offices,  or  for  equipment,  whatever. 
That  is  what  those  of  us  who  support 
this  motion  here  are  asking  for  in  the 
case  of  moneys  to  the  Contras. 

Speaking  of  Federal  budgets,  last 
February,  on  February  28,  the  Presi- 
dent in  his  weekly  radio  address  once 
again  blamed  the  Congress  for  the 
Federal  budget  deficit  and  the  possl- 
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As  surely  as  night    dime  that  had  not  been  appropriated    I  Just  wish  we  could  get  on  to  some 
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ny.  If  Senators  want  to  speak  on  the 
motion,  they  ought  to  get  on  the  floor 


The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    Are 
there  any  other  Senators  in  the  Cham- 


thought  was  a  rather  impassioned  and 
eloquent,     persuasive     soeech.     but 
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bfllty  of  new  Uzm.  At  surely  as  night 
foDowi  day.  "a  huge  tax  burden  will  be 
thrust  on  the  American  people." 

On  liareh  IS.  he  said.  "All  these  tax 
hike  sehemes  have  about  as  much 
chance  of  flying  as  a  dead  duck."  WeU. 
If  one  looks  doaely  at  the  President's 
budget.  It  is  clear  that  not  all  the 
President's  "ducks"  are  In  a  row.  The 
Presldait's  budget  contains  increases 
in  taxes.  Ttut  President's  budget  con- 
tains increased  revenues.  Twenty-two 
bmion  dollars  in  increased  revenues: 
six  bfllkm  doUais  in  new  or  increased 
taxes. 

Uhfortunately,  he  wants  to  say  one 
thing  while  his  policies  do  another,  his 
budget  does  another.  I  wonder  if  the 
President's  aides  have  told  him  that 
there  are  new  and  increased  taxes  in 
his  own  budget.  More  taxes.  More 
moneys  for  the  Contras. 

Why  should  there  not  be  an  ac- 
counting? Why  should  the  American 
petvle  not  have  an  accounting  of  the 
moneys  that  have  been  spent? 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  the 
Senate  will  vote  to  proceed  to  the  Joint 
resolution  providing  a  moratoriimi 
untfl  there  is  an  accounting  of  the 
funds  that  have  already  been  spent  on 
theContiBB. 

If  the  managers  are  interested  in 
having  the  conference  report  on  high- 
ways called  up,  I  would  be  happy  to 
accommodate  them. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  HKIiMB  addressed  the  Caiair. 

The  PRESDDINO  OFFICER  (Bfr. 
SmoH).  The  Smator  from  North 
Carolina  Is  recopilged. 

Mr.  HKTiMS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
listoied  with  great  Interest  and  admi- 
ration to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  West  Virginia,  during  which  time 
he  raised  some  relevant  questions,  one 
being.  How  about  an  aocoxmting  of  the 
funds  slready  sent  to  the  Contras? 

I  shall  be  glad  to  go  with  the  Sena- 
tor frmn  West  Virginia  to  the  Senate 
Intelligence  Ctanmlttee.  where  there  is 
now  and  has  been  a  full  accounting  of 
the  funds.  I  will  Join  the  Senator  in  re- 
questing that  this  information  be 
made  a  matter  of  public  record.  I  have 
not  seen  It,  but  I  know  it  is  there. 
Other  Senators  who  have  seen  it  Imow 
It  is  there. 

Mr.  President.  Ronald  Reagan  does 
not  need  any  defense  from  me.  He  still 
is  regarded  more  highly  by  the  Ameri- 
can people  than  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States.  True  enough,  the  major 
media  and  the  opponents  of  the  Presi- 
doit  and  the  opponents  of  the  Presi- 
dent's party  have  done  everything 
they  can  to  exacerbate  the  sitiiation. 

I  do  not  blame  them  for  that;  that  is 
their  right.  But  when  we  begin  to  ab- 
solve the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  from  any  responsibility  on  the 
deficit  and  the  enormous  national 
debt,  I  am  moved  to  wonder  when  it 
was  that  the  President  was  allowed, 
under  the  Constitution,  to  spend  one 


dime  that  had  not  been  appropriated 
by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  we  in 
the  Senate  and  those  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  where  spending 
measures  originate  imder  the  Consti- 
tution, are  responsible.  Some  of  us 
have  been  sajing  that  for  years.  I  do 
not  think  there  has  been  a  time  during 
the  nearly  15  years  that  I  have  been  in 
the  Senate  that  I  did  not  vote  to 
reduce  Federal  spending  at  every  op- 
portunity. 

I  wish  we  could  get  on  to  the  busi- 
ness of  the  American  people.  The 
Senate  spoke  by  a  close  margin  yester- 
day on  the  Contra  issue  and  that  was  a 
very  volatile  political  and  philosophi- 
cal issue.  I  understand  that.  I  have  no 
grievance  with  any  Senator  who  dis- 
agreed with  this  Senator,  who  feels 
that  the  American  people,  once  given 
the  facts,  will  understand  that  It  is 
their  hide  that  Is  at  stake  in  this  issue. 

We  have  said  over  and  over  again 
that  Central  America  is  ripe  for  a 
takeover  by  the  Soviet  Union.  I  did 
not  say  by  the  Sandinistas;  I  did  not 
say  by  Fidel  Castro,  because  they  are 
surrogates  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

We  should  revisit  the  warnings  that 
were  sounded  by  many  years  ago, 
when  the  New  York  Times  and  CBS 
and  many  politicians  were  proclaiming 
that  Fidel  Castro  was  not  a  Marxist,  as 
had  been  suggested  or  declared;  that 
he  was  Just  an  agrarian  reformer  who 
was  going  to  do  good  for  the  Cuban 
people.  The  New  York  Times,  day 
after  day.  repudiated  any  suggestion 
that  Fidel  Castro  was  a  Communist. 
But  Fidel  Castro  verified  it  immediate- 
ly upon  taking  charge  in  Havana.  He 
said,  "I  have  been  a  Communist  since  I 
was  IS  or  16  years  old;  I  am  a  Commu- 
nist now;  and  I  will  be  a  Communist 
until  the  longest  day  I  live." 

He  has  proved  that.  Cuba  is  export- 
ing revolution  in  every  direction. 
Somebody  said  the  other  day  that 
Cuba  is  now  the  largest  country  in  the 
world.  They  have  their  troops  in 
Africa  and  they  have  their  troops  in 
Nicaragua.  They  have  fanned  out  over 
such  a  broad  area  that  Cuba  is  now 
the  largest  country  in  the  world. 

I  wish,  Mr.  President,  that  we  could 
put  an  end  to  this  bashing  of  the 
Presfclent  of  the  United  States.  I  say 
again  what  I  have  said  in  previous 
days,  that  at  least  it  must  be  said  by 
future  historians  that  it  was  not 
Ronald  Reagan  who  Jerked  the  rug 
from  beneath  the  freedom  fighters  in 
Nicaragua;  it  was  Congress,  by  throw- 
ing roadblock  after  roadblock  in  his 
path  and  in  the  paths  of  others  who 
understand  what  the  issue  is  and  what 
the  peril  is. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  we  can  move 
on  to  something  else,  but  this  Senator 
is  prepared  to  talk  at  some  length 
about  the  motion  to  proceed.  I  say 
that  with  all  due  respect  and  friend- 
ship for  my  friend  from  West  Virginia. 


I  Just  wish  we  could  get  on  to  some 
other  buMness.  If  he  can  work  it  out  to 
move  to  the  highway  bill  or  some 
other  legislation,  that  would  certainly 
suit  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina. 
If  not,  I  am  prepared  to  stay  here  as 
long  as  anybody  else. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  FRESmiNO  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  wlU  call  the  roll. 

The  aasistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  Quorvm  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objeotion,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President,  I  hope 
that  Senators  on  l>oth  sides  of  the 
aisle  who  may  be  interested  in  si>eak- 
ing  on  the  pending  motion  wUl  avail 
themselves  of  the  opportunity.  Both 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  and  I  have  spoken  briefly  on 
the  motion.  I  do  not  desire  to  speak 
again,  at  the  moment  certainly;  I  may 
have  had  my  say  for  the  day.  But  If 
Senators  want  to  speak  either  for  or 
against  ttie  motion  to  proceed  to  the 
moratorium,  they  should  come  to  the 
floor  and  avail  themselves  of  the  op- 
portimlty.  Now  is  a  very  good  moment 
when  nolKxly  seeks  recognition.  I  hope 
we  will  not  spend  the  rest  of  the  after- 
noon. Just  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  and  I,  holding  the  floor.  We 
can  proceed  to  a  vote  on  the  moratori- 
um if  Senators  are  willing,  but  if  they 
want  to  ;n>eak,  I  urge  them  to  come  to 
the  floor. 

Mr.  HBLMS.  Mr.  President,  I  share 
the  view  of  the  distinguished  majority 
leader.  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

The  I^ESmiNG  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  aasistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quonun  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
DaschleX  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished acting  Republican  leader, 
Mr.  Heucs,  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  is  on  the  floor,  and  he  and  I 
have  already  addressed  the  pending 
motion. 

If  no  Senator  wishes  to  speak,  it  is 
my  imdefstanding  that  the  Chair  is  re- 
quired to  put  the  question.  May  I  ask 
the  Chair,  am  I  correct  in  that? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  iB  correct. 

Mr.  B'tRD.  I  am  prepared  for  the 
Chair  to  put  the  question.  I  am  not 
prepared  to  sit  here  all  afternoon  with 
Just  two  Senators  on  the  floor,  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  and 
myself,  ms  much  as  I  enjoy  his  compa- 


ny. If  Senators  want  to  speak  on  the 
motion,  they  ought  to  get  on  the  floor 
and  start  talking. 

Is  it  the  intention  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  to  speak  or  does  he 
intend  to  put  in  a  quorum  call,  if  I 
should  yield  the  floor? 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  will.  I  say  to  my 
friend  the  majority  leader,  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum  and  then  it  can 
go  live. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  vrtll  be 
happy  to  yield  the  floor,  if  that  is  the 
intention  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  North  Carolina.  I  Join  him  in 
suggesting  the  absence  of  a  quorum, 
and  it  will  be  a  live  quorum,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. We  either  need  to  have  a  show- 
down on  this  motion  or  take  the  floor 
and  deliver  our  remarks,  or  whatever 
remarks  we  wish  to  say,  but  there  is  no 
point  in  Just  sitting  here  and  looldng 
at  one  another  and  keeping  everybody 
here.  We  can  Just  recess  and  go  out  for 
the  day  if  that  is  all  we  have  to  do. 
But  we  have  business  to  do.  I  hope 
during  the  afternoon  we  can  get  on 
the  highway  bill  conference. 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  both  the 
Senator  and  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll, 
and  the  following  Senators  entered 
the  Chamber  and  answered  to  their 
names: 

(Quorum  Vote  No.  7] 


Bond 

Daschle 

Helms 

Byrd 

Durenberger 

Sanford 

Danlorth 

Hatfield 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A 
quorum  Is  not  present.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll  of  the  absentees. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  be  instruct- 
ed to  request  the  attendence  of  absent 
Senators  and  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
[Mr.  Bykd].  The  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered  and  the  clerk  will  caU 
the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
Boren]  and  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Bradley],  are  necessarily 
absent. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  announce  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  [Mr.  Armstrong], 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mrs.  Kasse- 
BAUMl,  the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Packwood],  and  the  Senator  from  Wy- 
oming [Mr.  Simpson]  are  necessarily 
absent. 


The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  other  Senators  in  the  Cham- 
ber desiring  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  88, 
nays  6,  as  follows: 

[RoUc&U  Vote  No.  32  Leg.] 
YEAS— 88 


Adams 

Olenn 

MltcheU 

Baucus 

Oore 

Moynihan 

BenUen 

Oraham 

MuTkowakl 

Biden 

Oraasley 

Nicklea 

Blngaman 

HarUn 

Nunn 

Bond 

Hatch 

PeU 

BoKhwltz 

Hatfield 

Preaaler 

Breaux 

Hecht 

Pryor 

Bumpers 

HefUn 

Reid 

BuTtttck 

Heinz 

Riegle 

Byrd 

Helms 

RoekefeUer 

Chaiee 

Holllngi 

Roth 

ChUes 

Humphrey 

Rudman 

Cochran 

Inouye 

Sanford 

Cohen 

Johnston 

Sarbanes 

Connul 

Kamet 

Saaer 

Cranston 

Kasten 

Shelby 

Danforth 

Kennedy 

Simon 

Daschle 

Kerry 

Specter 

DeConclnl 

Lautenberg 

Stafford 

Dixon 

Leahy 

Stennls 

Dodd 

Levin 

Stevens 

Dole 

Lugar 

Symms 

Domenicl 

Thurmond 

Durenberger 

McCain 

Trible 

Evans 

Mcaure 

Warner 

Exon 

McConnell 

WUaon 

Ford 

Melcher 

Wlith 

Fowler 

Metzenbaum 

Oam 

Mlkulskl 
NAYS-6 

D'Amato 

Proxmire 

Wallop 

Gramm 

Quayle 

Wetcker 

NOT  VOTING-6 

Armstrong 

Bradley 

Packwood 

Boren 

Kasaebaum 

Simpaon 

So  the  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With 
the  addition  of  Senators  voting  who 
did  not  answer  the  quorum  call,  a 
quorum  is  now  present. 


MORATORIUM  ON  ASSISTANCE 
TO  THE  NICARAGUAN  DEMO- 
CRATIC RESISTANCE 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  the  ques- 
tion is  on  the  motion  to  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  the  House-passed 
Joint  resolution  that  places  a  moratori- 
um on  fiu-ther  Contra  funding  until  an 
accounting  can  be  had  of  the  fimds 
that  have  already  been  provided.  I 
hope  that  we  can  proceed  with  a  vote 
on  the  motion  to  proceed.  At  any  time 
no  Senator  seeks  recognition,  the 
Chair  has  the  duty  to  put  the  ques- 
tion, so  I  hope  that  Senators  will  stay 
on  the  floor.  I  hope  more  than  that 
that  they  will  Just  not  talk  and  we  can 
vote  on  the  motion  to  proceed.  But 
certainly.  Senators  have  a  right  to 
speak,  and  I  want  them  to  be  protect- 
ed in  that  right.  If  Senators  are  not 
going  to  be  here  seeldng  recognition, 
the  Chair  has  that  duty  to  put  the 
question. 

I  spent  considerable  time  this  morn- 
ing, with  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  and  me  Just  sitting  here  look- 
ing at  one  another.  I  enjoy  his  compa- 
ny, but  we  have  work  to  do.  Both  he 
and  I  have  work  to  do.  I  made  what  I 


thought  was  a  rather  impassioned  and 
eloquent,  persuasive  speech,  but 
nobody  was  here  to  listen  to  it.  So  I 
put  the  quorum  in  and  it  became  live 
so  Senators  would  know  that  we  do 
have  a  matter  of  importance  before 
the  Senate. 

If  Senators  are  not  going  to  speak,  I 
hope  they  will  let  us  vote  on  proceed- 
ing to  take  up  the  motion. 

I  thank  the  Senators  for  their  indul- 
gence. 


pom  AccouinABnxrr  ni  oov 

SnHUUIG 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I  do 
not  seek  recognition  in  order  to  delay 
a  vote.  I  would  like  to  see  a  vote  at  the 
earliest  opportunity.  I  would  like  to 
speak  briefly  on  what  I  feel  this  vote  is 
all  about. 

The  people  of  oiu-  country  and  its 
taxpayers  are  entitled  to  know  what 
their  money  is  being  used  for,  how  it  is 
being  used,  how  it  is  being  spent.  That 
is  basically  the  issue  now,  accoimtabil- 
ity. 

The  current  crisis  in  American  for- 
eign policy  and  in  our  Government 
itself  was  brought  about  by  individuals 
who  took  actions  without  accountabil- 
ity either  to  the  Coitgress  or  to  the 
American  people.  We  have  seen  evi- 
dence in  recent  weeks,  compUed  by  the 
President's  own  Commission,  that  this 
administration  has  been  conducting  a 
Central  American  policy  outside  of  the 
law.  The  Tower  Conmilssion  report 
demonstrates  beyond  a  doubt  that  the 
White  House  was  actively  involved  in 
procuring  funding  for  the  Contras 
during  a  period  when  direct  or  indirect 
Government  assistance  was  forbidden 
by  law.  These  actions  were  taken  de- 
spite the  President's  having  said  in 
connection  with  congressional  approv- 
al of  Contra  funding  last  year 

I  want  to  state  unequivocally  that  we  wHl 
not  augment  this  $iOO  mllUon  through  the 
use  of  CIA  or  any  other  funds  that  have  not 
been  approved  by  the  Congress  for  this  pur- 
pose. 

We  all  laiow  that  the  exact  opposite 
happened.  The  price  we  pay  for  decep- 
tions like  this  in  terms  of  retaining  the 
confidence  and  trust  of  the  American 
people  and  our  allies  is  immeasurable. 
If  we  are  to  restore  the  confidence  of 
the  American  people  in  the  ability  of 
their  Government  to  carry  out  a  sotmd 
and  effective  foreign  policy,  we  must 
show  them  that  we  demand  account- 
ability for  our  policymakers  and  from 
those  who  we  presume  to  call  our 
allies. 

Let  us  review  the  evidence  which  has 
been  uncovered  thus  far  of  Ulegal 
funding  for  the  Contras. 

In  violation  of  the  law,  over  $50  mil- 
lion has  been  raised  for  the  Contras 
over  the  last  2  years  by  a  f undraising 
network  coordinated  by  NSC  officials 
operating  from  the  basement  of  the 
White  House.  Total  unauthorized 
funding  of  $53  to  $73  million  has  been 
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reported  thus  far  by  the  Tower  Com- 
mlwkw,  Attixney  General  Meese,  and 
the  State  Department. 
These  moneys  Include  the  following: 


*««   •>nMMn    «>m« 


former  practice  of  neglecting  ovei  sight 
as  to  the  whereabouts  of  American 
taxpayers  money,  as  well  as  other 
fxmtfs  solicited  by  this  administration? 


«^a^    rv#   iia    lv«    ^^w^n-VM^s 


The  Ibwer  Commission  report  indi- 
cates—and it  is  on  page  CCCXXI.  I  am 
going  to  read  from  section  (c>— 

The  NSC  Staff  and  Support  for  the  Con- 
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great  needs  that  we  have  within  our 
Government? 

Another  source  of  resentment  is  the 
fact  that  if  the  Contras  were  labeled 


trols  the  powers  of  the  purse.  This 
motion  to  proceed  on  the  House  Joint 
resolution  regarding  a  moratorixim 
goes   directly   to   the   power  of   the 


So  I  ask  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton, who  served  on  the  House  Budget 
Committee,  Do  we  not  have  an  obliga- 
tion In  this  nrocess?  We  ».rt>  Inst.  <>nt#>r. 
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reported  tbui  far  by  the  Tower  Com- 
mtwion,  Attuney  Genenl  Meese.  and 
the  State  Department. 

Theae  maneya  Include  the  f  oUowlng: 
$2S  mfllkm  from  one  foreign  official, 
Identified  In  the  preas  as  King  Fahd  of 
Saudi  Arabia,  reported  by  the  Tower 
Onminlwilon;  $8  million  In  weapons 
and  other  shipments  through  another 
country.  Identified  In  the  New  York 
Times  as  Ouatemala.  r^Dorted  by  the 
Tower  f!ni«i«t«rf«in;  $10  to  $30  million 
geneimted  by  the  sale  of  American 
weapons  to  Iran  reported  by  Attorney 
Oeneral  lleese.  The  Tower  Commis- 
skm  subsequently  Identified  $19.8  mil- 
lion In  proceeds  from  the  arms  sales 
that  has  not  been  accounted  for,  and 
$10  million  from  Brunei,  solicited  by 
the  State  Department. 

The  TOwer  Oommlsison  reports  that 
White  House  officials  arranged  all  of 
theae  dnnations  and  diversions,  and  or- 
gantwid  a  supply  netwoi^  providing 
aid  to  the  Ctaitras  with  the  assistance 
of  dA,  Pentagon  and  State  Depart- 
ment penooneL 

In  addition  to  our  lack  of  knowledge 
about  the  diqxMltlon  of  these  funds, 
we  Btm  do  not  know  what  happened  to 
more  than  half  of  the  soKadled  hu- 
manitarian aid  which  Congress  au- 
thMted  for  the  Contras  in  1985.  A 
General  Accounting  Office  audit  of 
these  funds  could  only  account  for 
about  $13  million  out  of  the  $27  mil- 
lion authoriaed. 

It  would  be  irresponsible  to  send 
more  American  tax  dollars  to  an  un- 
known fate  in  Central  America  when 
we  stIU  cannot  aocoimt  for  the  where- 
abouts of  legally  authorized  assistance 
for  the  Ccmtras,  and  no  one  can  tell  us 
how  much  money  the  Contras  have  re- 
ceived Illegally  in  the  meantime. 

Finally  I  note  that,  given  the  claims 
that  the  Contras  are  suffering  only  be- 
cause they  lack  fxmds,  one  wonders 
what  they  have  done  with  all  this  illic- 
it money.  What  have  they  done  with 
it?  I.  for  <me,  would  argue  that  at  the 
very  least,  we  should  reduce  whatever 
Contra  funding  the  administration  re- 
quests for  the  Contras  by  the  amount 
of  money  the  administration  steered 
to  them  outside  of  the  law. 

If  this  administration  Is  going  to 
insist  on  going  against  the  will  of  the 
American  people.  I  think  the  least  we 
in  CongesB  owe  them  is  some  account- 
ing of  where  these  millions  of  dollars 
have  gone. 

That  is  what  this  debate  here  today 
is  really  all  about— accountability.  The 
question  before  us  today  Is  not  wheth- 
er or  not  the  Contras  are  worthy  of 
American  support.  Those  of  us  on  one 
side  of  the  issue  and  those  on  the 
other  have  long  since  agreed  to  dis- 
agree about  the  merits  of  providing 
aid  to  the  Contras.  The  question  we 
are  asking  here  today  is:  Will  this  ad- 
ministration continue  its  recent,  and 
welcome,  trend  of  taking  responsibility 
for  its  actions,  or  will  it  continue  its 


former  practice  of  neglecting  oversight 
as  to  the  whereabouts  of  American 
taxpayers  money,  as  weU  as  other 
funds  solicited  by  this  administration? 

I  think  most  of  us  in  Congress  agree 
that  we  must  have  accoimtability  In 
the  conduct  of  U.S.  foreign  policy. 

So  the  Joint  resolution  we  would  like 
to  consider  very  soon  by  being  able  to 
pass  a  motion  to  proceed  to  that  reso- 
lution would  call  for  an  accounting  of 
this  money.  It  is  fiscally  IrresiMnsible 
to  propose  spending  more  money,  to 
prooeed  to  si>end  more  money,  when 
there  are  all  these  questions  about 
what  has  happened  to  the  money  we 
have  already  authorized.  I  therefore 
hope  we  will  soon  get  to  this  matter, 
that  those  who  are  preventing  us  from 
voting  on  the  resolution  to  proceed  to 
that  matter  will  stop,  get  out  of  the 
way,  and  let  us  proceed. 

So  let  us  end  this  filibuster  and  let 
us  wote  to  proceed,  then  vote  for  the 
Joint  resolution  asking  for  an  account- 
ing. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
rise  to  in  any  way  limit  or  put  off  the 
voting  on  the  motion  to  proceed.  I 
think  we  should  vote  on  the  motion  to 
proceed  as  promptly  as  possible,  and  I 
hope  that  this  will  not  be  filibustered 
because  it  is  very  important  to  the 
American  people  that  on  the  issue  of 
Contra  aid  they  have  a  full  accounting 
of  their  money. 

This  comes  from  a  broad  spectnun 
of  American  people,  not  only  those 
who  favor  cutting  off  Contra  aid  be- 
cause the  policy  is  wrong— and  I 
happen  to  Join  with  those  people;  I 
thii^  it  is  wrong  from  our  historical 
perspective  of  what  occurred  to  this 
Nation  in  Vietnam— but  I  also  think 
that  it  is  a  wrong  policy  for  our  leader- 
ship in  this  hemisphere.  But  there  Is 
another  group  of  people  in  the  United 
States  that  may  not  have  the  strong 
feelings  that  I  do  in  opposition  to 
Contra  aid  who  feel  there  should  at 
least  be  an  accounting  of  the  moneys 
that  have  been  sent  before  sending 
any  more.  It  is  tragic  that  we  cannot 
move  immediately  to  a  vote  which 
would  state  that  we  will  accoimt  for 
the  moneys  that  have  been  sent. 

This  matter  becomes  worse  every 
day.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  simply  saying 
that  things  occurred  in  the  past  and 
therefore  we  should  be  very  careful 
about  whether  accounts  were  sent 
through  the  Cayman  Islands  or 
whether  accounts  were  sent  through 
Swiss  bank  accounts  or  that  money 
was  raised  from  various  private 
sources  or  there  had  been  a  privatiza- 
tion of  American  foreign  policy.  We 
get  down  to  the  fundamental  fact  that 
this  whole  policy  is  imravellng  day  by 
day  by  day  in  the  United  States.  And 
it  started  unraveling  long  ago.  But 
since  the  last  votes  were  cast  by  the 
99th  Congress,  we  have  had  the  Tower 
Commission  report. 
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The  Tower  Commission  report  indi- 
cates—and it  is  on  page  CCCXXI.  I  am 
going  to  read  from  section  (c) — 

The  NSC  suit  and  Support  for  the  Con- 
tras. Inquiry  into  the  amu  sale  to  Iran  and 
the  pooslble  diversion  of  funds  to  the  con- 
tras diackMed  evidence  of  substantial  NSC 
staff  involvement  in  a  related  area:  Private 
support  for  the  contras  during  the  period 
that  support  from  the  U.S.  Government  was 
either  banned  or  restricted  by  Congress. 
There  are  similarities  in  the  two  cases. 
Indeed,  the  NSC  staffs  role  in  support  of 
the  contias  set  the  stage  for  its  subsequent 
role  in  tbe  Iran  initiative.  In  both.  Lieuten- 
ant Colonel  North,  with  the  acquiescence  of 
the  National  Security  Adviser,  was  deeply 
Involved  In  the  operational  details  of  the 
covert  program.  He  relied  heavily  on  private 
UJS.  citizens  and  foreigners  to  carry  out  the 
key  operational  tasks.  Some  of  the  same  in- 
dividuals were  involved  in  both.  When  Israe- 
li plans  Ibr  the  November  Hawk  shipment 
began  to  unravel.  Lieutenant  Colonel  North 
turned  to  the  private  network  that  was  al- 
ready in  ylace  to  run  the  contra  support  op- 
eration. This  network,  under  the  direction 
of  Mr.  Secord.  undertook  increasing  respon- 
sibility for  the  Iranian  initUtive.  Neither 
program  was  subjected  to  rigorous  and  peri- 
odic interagency  overview.  In  neither  case 
was  the  Congress  Informed.  In  the  case  of 
contra  support.  Congress  may  have  been  ac- 
tively ml4ed. 

These  two  operations  differ  also  in  several 
key  aspeots.  While  Iran  policy  was  the  sub- 
ject of  stiong  disagreement  within  the  exec- 
utive branch,  the  President's  emphatic  sup- 
port for  the  contras  provoked  an  often 
bitter  delMite  with  the  Congress.  The  result 
was  an  Intense  political  struggle  between 
the  President  and  the  Congress  over  how  to 
define  VB.  policy  toward  Nicaragua.  Con- 
gress sought  to  restrict  the  President's  abili- 
ty to  implement  his  policy.  What  emerged 
was  a  hiahly  ambiguous  legal  environment. 

(Mr.  DASCHLE  assmned  the  chair.) 
Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  President,  this  and 
the  other  matters  which  are  presently 
pending,  about  which  we  will  know 
more  as  the  months  go  by,  indicate  a 
responsibility  on  the  part  of  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  to  be  in- 
volved In  a  simple  accounting  for 
where  the  money  went.  In  addition  to 
that,  to  have  an  accounting  for  the 
one  type  of  operation  that  I  have 
quoted  from  the  Tower  report.  I 
remind  my  colleagues  that  the  Tower 
Commission  report  was  not  a  partiseui 
document.  It  was  a  document  created 
by  a  former  Republican  Senator,  and  a 
former  National  Security  advisor  in  a 
Republican  administration.  It  cries  out 
for  exaaiination  by  the  Congress  to 
carry  out  Its  duty  to  determine  where 
public  funds  are  spent.  This  brings  a 
whole  new  group  of  people  into  this 
debate  iii  every  State,  every  city,  every 
coimty  of  this  Nation.  They  are 
asking,  "Where  did  our  money  go?  If 
we  are  going  to  have  money  vanishing 
in  Miami  bank  accounts  or  in  the 
Cayman  Islands  or  in  Swiss  bank  ac- 
counts, that  is  both  Government 
money  and  money  from  other  nations, 
why  cotddn't  we  at  least  take  our  Gov- 
ernment money  and  spend  it  on  the 
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great  needs  that  we  have  within  our 
Government? 

Another  source  of  resentment  is  the 
fact  that  if  the  Contras  were  labeled 
"welfare  mother,"  we  would  examine 
where  the  food  stamps  have  gone,  we 
would  examine  if  she  were  qualifying 
for  aid  from  the  United  States,  but 
here  we  have  an  operation  where  we 
have  clear  original  evidence  and  every 
day  we  have  the  building  of  evidence 
by  both  select  committees  of  the  Con- 
gress and  by  other  special  prosecutor 
units  saying  we  are  trying  to  deter- 
mine who  was  in  charge,  who  spent 
the  money,  who  received  the  money, 
who  built  the  facilities,  why  did  they 
buUd  the  facilities. 

This  is  a  matter  of  simple  Justice  for 
the  American  taxpayers  and  for  those 
who  are  having  their  moneys  from  tax 
resources  severely  restricted  In  this 
coimtry,  in  fact  removed  from  them. 
This  ranges  from  the  agricultural  com- 
munity to  those  who  have  no  unem- 
plojrment  t>enefits,  to  those  who  have 
received  nothing  in  the  past  attempts 
to  build  Jobs  within  their  communi- 
ties. 

So  this  debate  becomes  a  much 
deeper  and  more  significant  one  than 
Just  on  foreign  policy  issues.  It  be- 
comes one  of  how  do  we  spend  our 
money,  how  do  we  build  the  economic 
might  of  the  United  States  as  well  as 
the  foreign  military  might. 

How  are  we  running  this  policy? 
People  look  to  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  and  they  look  particu- 
larly to  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  to  accoimt  for  moneys  that  are 
being  spent.  A  great  many  Members  in 
this  body  have  spent  a  great  amount 
of  time  accounting  for  moneys  in  vari- 
ous programs. 

I  say  to  those  who  have  asked  for  an 
accounting  and  have  rigorously  pur- 
sued it  with  domestic  programs,  can 
we  do  no  less  than  pursue  this  in  our 
foreign  operations,  particularly  when 
we  have  already  found  from  the  find- 
ings of  the  Tower  Commission  and 
from  the  statements  that  are  made 
daily  in  the  national  press  that  we 
have  a  significant  problem  of  what 
happened  to  $27  million? 

Now,  there  may  be  a  great  deal  more 
money.  We  do  not  even  know  yet  how 
much  money  came  off  the  top  of  the 
Iran  sales.  E^^ery  day,  as  this  begins  to 
unfold  in  front  of  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States,  we  will  each  be  asldng, 
as  we  move  to  proceed  with  a  motion 
for  a  moratorium,  until  we  can  get  an 
accounting,  which  is  what  you  do  in 
circumstances  like  this,  why  it  was 
that  we  were  not  saying,  "Wait  a 
minute.  Let  us  account  for  this  before 
we  spend  any  more." 

It  is  a  fimdamental  power  of  the 
Congress.  The  President  may  have, 
under  the  Constitution,  certain  for- 
eign policy  powers,  but  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States,  and  only  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  con- 


trols the  powers  of  the  purse.  This 
motion  to  proceed  on  the  House  Joint 
resolution  regarding  a  moratorliun 
goes  directly  to  the  power  of  the 
purse. 

I  have  heard  my  colleagues  Indicate 
enormous  economic  difficulties  in 
their  States.  I  share  that  concern.  The 
timber  Industry  In  my  State  is  deci- 
mated. The  agricultural  industry  in 
my  State  is  in  great  trouble.  Many  of 
the  cities  are  in  trouble  because  they 
are  having  funds  removed  from  them 
from  the  Federal  level,  and  they 
cannot  raise  their  local  taxes.  Yet  they 
are  required  by  law  and  by  the  courts 
to  provide  certain  services. 

(Mr.  HARKIN  assumed  the  chair.) 

Mr.  CONRAD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator,  without  yielding  the 
floor,  for  whatever  comments  he  may 
wish  to  make,  on  my  time. 

Mr.  CONRAD.  I  ask  the  distin- 
giilshed  Senator  from  Washington  a 
question.  I  am  a  member  of  the  Senate 
Budget  Committee  and  I  know  that  he 
served  on  the  House  Budget  Commit- 
tee. I  am  concerned  with  the  prece- 
dent that  we  set  if  we  do  not  have  an 
accounting  of  fluids  before  we  send 
more  money  down  to  Nicaragua  or 
anywhere  else  in  Central  America— for 
that  matter,  anywhere  else  in  the 
world. 

We  have  a  situation  in  which  over 
the  last  6  years  we  have  doubled  the 
national  debt.  We  have  annual  budget 
deficits  running  nearly  $200  billion  a 
year  and  have  become  a  debtor  nation 
for  the  first  time  in  71  years.  I  think 
we  have  a  responsibility  to  fiscal  re- 
straint and  fiscal  responsibility  that 
requires  us  to  send  a  clear  signal,  do- 
mestically and  internationally,  that  we 
account  fuUy  for  funds  that  are  ex- 
pended. 

If  we  had  a  situation  in  this  country 
in  which  we  had  sent  $27  million  for 
some  program,  as  we  have  done  in  the 
case  of  humanitarian  assistance  to 
Nicaragua,  and  we  could  account  for 
only  one-third  of  that  money  and 
could  not  account  for  two-thirds  of  it— 
and,  in  fact,  of  the  $9  million  that  we 
can  account  for  of  humanitarian  as- 
sistance, some  $80,000  went  for  gre- 
nades. It  is  a  curious  notion  of  human- 
itarian assistance.  If  we  had  a  similar 
situation  in  any  other  program  where 
two-thirds  of  the  money  could  not  be 
accounted  for,  I  think  we  would  have 
very  serious  questions  on  the  floor  of 
the  U.S.  Senate  and  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and,  indeed,  from  this  ad- 
ministration. 

People  would  be  wondering:  Where 
did  the  money  go?  Why  can  we  not  ac- 
count for  a  public  expenditure?  What 
kind  of  precedent  and  what  kind  of  ex- 
ample are  we  setting  for  this  country 
and  for  the  rest  of  the  world  as  to  the 
kinds  of  economic  fiscal  policy  coming 
out  of  Washington,  DIT? 


So  I  ask  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton, who  served  on  the  House  Budget 
Committee,  Do  we  not  have  an  obliga- 
tion in  this  process?  We  are  Just  enter- 
ing into  the  new  budget  phase.  Do  we 
not  have  some  clear  responsibility  to 
get  an  accounting  for  those  funds 
before  we  go  any  further? 

I  know  that  in  my  home  State  of 
North  Dakota,  which  is  in  deep  trou- 
ble economically,  we  are  facing  a  de- 
pression in  the  agricultural  economy, 
and  we  are  facing  a  depression  in  the 
energy  economy.  We  have  a  situation 
that  is  so  serious  that  the  people  of 
the  State  would  be  outraged  at  the 
notion  that  we  would  send  additional 
aid  anywhere  in  the  world  without 
having  an  accounting  for  what  has  al- 
ready gone  there. 

I  am  Interested,  as  a  former  chair- 
man of  the  House  Budget  Commltee, 
as  to  how  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton would  react.  What  kind  of  prece- 
dent would  it  set  us  us  to  send  addi- 
tional dollars  before  we  have  had  a 
full  accounting? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  think  it  would  be  a 
horrifying  prospect  to  sit  as  chairman 
of  the  Budget  Committee  and  to  real- 
ize that  we  have  certain  limits  that  we 
have  to  meet  under  Gramm-Rudman 
and  to  defend  the  proposition  that  we 
are  not  willing  to  account  for  funds 
that  are  under  serious  charge  at  the 
present  time— and  I  mean  serious 
charge  by  such  groups  as  the  Tower 
Commission. 

My  friend,  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota,  is  an  expert  in  local  financial 
affairs,  and  therefore  his  comments  as 
to  what  is  happening  at  the  local  level 
are  very  important.  The  local  levels 
are  starving  to  death  for  revenues. 
They  are  unable  to  meet  their  obliga- 
tions. To  have  an  amount  of  money  of 
this  size— and  I  think  it  will  grow 
larger  as  the  revelations  come  forth 
during  the  next  few  months— would 
cause  local  officials  to  be  in  the  kind 
of  trouble  that  some  of  our  Federal  of- 
ficials involved  in  this  NSC-type  oper- 
ation are  involved  in  now. 

As  chairman  of  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee, I  am  appalled  by  the  fact  that  we 
are  not  prepared  to  move  forward  with 
an  accounting. 

We  are  going  to  have  a  budget  reso- 
lution on  this  floor,  and  when  it  is,  we 
are  going  to  find  that  nearly  every 
group  in  the  United  States  will  have  to 
either  stay  at  current  levels  or  will  be 
cut,  or  we  will  have  to  be  going  into 
the  type  of  programs  that  are  set 
forth  in  the  President's  budget  which 
have  been  repeatedly  rejected  by  Con- 
gress and  therefore  are  not  viable  op- 
tions, or  we  will  have  to  consider  some 
type  of  revenue  enhancement,  or  we 
will  have  to  consider  drastic  cuts  in 
the  defense  budget  as  well  as  in  the 
domestic  budget;  because  if  we  were  to 
appropriate  or  authorize  no  new 
money   for   the   defense   budget,   we 
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would  be  caught  In  the  trap  that 
has*  an  anomoua  financial  bow  w 


we    are  the  documents.  How  do  you  get 
ive    the  documents?  You  conduct  an  audit. 


can  all  unite  in  and  simply  do  the  ac- 
countinc. 
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that  costs  us  public  support  here  at    of  verifiable  controls  and  inability  to  audit    either  the  nonpayment  back  of  funds 
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would  be  caught  In  the  trap  that  we 
hatv  an  enonnoua  financial  bow  wave 
in  traot  of  ui  that  li  going  to  cause 
the  outlaya  In  that  budget  to  escalate 
every  year  for  the  next  niunber  of 


Ut.  CONRAD.  Mr.  President.  wiU 
the  Senator  jrleld? 

Mr.  ADAMS  I  yield  for  a  Question. 

Mr.  CONRAD.  Just  to  make  a  fur- 
ttier  comment  and  to  ask  a  further 
question  befbre  I  conclude. 

Many  of  us  agree  that  there  is  a 
erWs  in  Central  America.  I  have  Just 
cone  from  my  home  State,  and  the 
Omtial  America  we  see  a  crisis  in  is 
North  Dakota,  South  Dakota.  Iowa. 
and  Nebraska.  There  is  a  crisia. 

If  we  were  to  send  a  signal  to  the 
people  of  the  heartland  that  we  accept 
^ffvHTig  numey  anywhere  out  of  this 
country  and  we  are  not  able  to  get  a 
full  accounting  for  what  has  happened 
to  that  money.  I  think  we  would  be 
subjected  to  the  greatest  vilification 
and  the  most  serious  questioning  we 
could  imagine,  and  deservedly  so;  be- 
cause our  people  expect  that  we.  as 
their  representatives,  spend  money 
prudently  and  that  even  when  we 
miJce  a  mistake,  we  at  least  know 
where  the  money  has  gone. 

I  ask  my  friend,  the  Senator  from 
Washington,  once  again:  Do  we  not 
have  a  clear  obligation  to  get  a  full  ac- 
counting before  we  send  additional 
money  anywhere  out  of  this  country, 
given  the  extreme  stress  that  some 
parts  of  our  country  are  feeling?  Do 
we  not  have  that  clear  obligation? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

I  feel  that  we  have  a  clear  obligation 
to  account  for  any  moneys  that  not 
only  have  gone  out  of  the  United 
States  but  also,  to  pick  the  worst  case, 
to  first  investigate  those.  The  worst 
case  in  this  instance  is,  where  has  the 
money  gone  that  has  supposedly  gone 
to  the  Contras? 

A  niunber  of  us  are  familiar  with  the 
operations  that  go  on  in  banking  in 
the  Cayman  Islands.  I  do  not  know 
how  many  other  Members  have  been 
in  the  Cayman  Islands  but  I  have  been 
there.  I  know  their  system  at  one 
point  had  grown  larger  than  the  Swiss 
hanking  system  in  terms  of  closed  ac- 
counts. We  have  closed  accounts  there 
that  money  is  moving  in  and  moving 
out  of. 

However,  it  is  the  policy  of  the 
Cayman  islands  if  we  can  establish  a 
criminal  activity  is  taking  place  they 
will  open  those  acooimts.  But  how  do 
we  establish  a  criminal  activity  unless 
we  audit  our  own  matters  before  we 
start? 

The  Senator  from  North  Dakota  is 
absolutely  right.  You  cannot  start  one 
of  these  cases,  and  I  say  this  as  an  old 
prosecutor  and  former  n.S.  attorney, 
unless  you  have  the  evidence.  The 
kind  of  evidence  we  are  going  to  be 
able  to  get  with  people  taking  the 
fifth  amendment  the  way  they  have 


are  the  documents.  How  do  you  get 
the  documents?  You  conduct  an  audit. 
How  do  you  conduct  an  audit?  You 
shut  off  the  money  and  you  squeeze 
down  on  everybody  until  they  show 
you  where  the  money  has  gone,  and 
the  only  way  you  are  going  to  get  co- 
operation in  this  case  is  if  the  people 
who  are  receiving  the  money  start  to 
cooperate.  The  only  time  they  are 
going  to  start  to  cooperate  is  when 
they  stop  getting  money. 

So  if  you  shut  off  the  money  to  the 
Contras,  they  are  going  to  begin  to 
Join  with  the  same  forces  in  the 
United  States  and  say,  "we  are  willing 
to  tell  you  where  the  money  went." 

They  may  not  know.  If  they  do  not, 
then  we  have  a  program  that  is  so 
much  worse  than  anybody  can  believe. 
We  do  not  have  a  difference  in  opinion 
or  a  difference  in  political  philosophy 
or  a  difference  in  budgeting.  We  Just 
have  plain  chaos  out  there. 

We  have  someliody  going  out  on  the 
streets,  and  if  they  did  it  in  my  city  I 
know  what  would  happen,  and  throw- 
ing money  on  the  streets  and  saying 
"All  you  folks  out  there  that  need  a 
little  money  come  in  and  pick  it  up, 
and  if  you  pick  it  up  you  can  have  it." 
Then  when  somebody  says  "How 
much  money  did  you  send  out?"  I 
think  you  can  say.  "I  think  it  was  $27 
million."  And  they  say,  "Where  did  it 
go?"  And  you  say,  "Well,  I  gave  it  to 
the  folks.  They  were  out  there  in  the 
street  and  they  needed  it." 

So  as  you  have  given  it  to  them,  you 
wonder  then  where  it  went. 

What  would  happen  in  any  city  in 
America  if,  say,  the  assessor— and  my 
friend  from  North  Dakota  has  been  an 
assessor— if  he  were  to  say,  "Well,  I 
have  collected  some  money  from  the 
property  taxes  and  I  have  decided  that 
my  farmers  out  there  really  need  a 
little  money,"  and  they  do,  and  if  he 
said.  "I  Just  sort  of  drove  aroiuid  the 
State  in  North  Dakota  and  I  have 
given  a  little  money  here  and  a  little 
money  there,  and  some  of  it  went  for 
mortgages  and  I  think  I  can  find  a 
coiiple  of  those,  but  you  will  have  to 
ask  the  folks  who  got  the  mortgage." 

So  if  you  go  out  there  and  you  ask 
the  folks  who  got  the  mortgage,  they 
begin  to  think,  wait  a  minute,  now, 
how  or  why  should  I  cooperate  in  this? 
But  if  he  says  to  them,  "I  have  to  have 
this  accounting.  If  we  don't  have  an 
accoimting,  then  there  is  not  going  to 
be  any  more  assistance  for  anything 
out  here."  Then  they  begin  to  talk 
about  it. 

We  have  here  what  seems  to  me 
such  a  simple  proposition  of  the  Con- 
gress carrying  out  its  responsibilities 
and  an  accounting  for  the  money.  The 
bill  has  passed  the  House.  It  is  here.  It 
is  a  moratorium  that  says  we  do  not 
want  to  send  any  more  until  we  have 
an  accounting  for  what  we  have,  and 
that  proposition  should  be  one  that  we 


can  all  unite  in  and  simply  do  the  ac- 
coimting. 

Mr.  CONRAD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  j^eld  for  one  further  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  am  hi4>py  to  yield. 

ytt.  CONRAD.  One  final  question. 

My  friend  from  Washington  I  think 
is  makiag  the  correct  point  and  hope- 
fully through  repetition,  if  nothing 
else,  we  convince  people  of  how  serious 
it  is  that  we  do  have  an  accounting. 
That  is  very  basic. 

I  want  to  be  sure  that  we  do  not 
send  an  inadvertent  message  here, 
howevet,  because  I  for  one  have  lis- 
tened to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  North  Carolina,  and  I  think 
many  of  the  points  that  I  hear  him 
make  about  the  Sandinista  regime  are 
precisely  right.  I  am  convinced  for  one 
that  the  Sandinista  regime  is  repres- 
sive, denies  press  freedom,  and  basical- 
ly are  a  dictatorship  of  the  left,  and  I 
for  one  do  not  support  dictatorships  of 
the  left  or  right. 

Again  I  would  repeat  I  think  much 
of  what  I  have  heard  from  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  North  Carolina, 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire,  and 
others  who  have  commented  on  the 
makeup  of  the  Sandinista  regime  are 
right  on  the  mark. 

They  are  a  group  I  do  not  respect, 
have  no  time  for,  and  I  think  consti- 
tute an  organization  and  assumption 
of  power  that  does  not  enjoy  popular 
support. 

At  the  same  time,  I  think  it  is  inap- 
propriate for  us  to  conclude  that  the 
only  alternative  open  to  us  is  to  send 
an  additional  $40  million  down  and 
that  is  going  to  make  a  difference, 
that  that  is  going  to  allow  the  Contras 
to  be  successful. 

I  for  one  am  convinced  that  in  terms 
of  successfully  combatting  the  Sandi- 
nista regime,  we  must  find  a  way  to 
deny  them  popular  support,  and  I  very 
much  fear  that  when  you  have  big 
Uncle  Sam  down  in  a  very  obvious  way 
providing  financial  assistance  and  mili- 
tary assistance  to  the  contra  forces,  aU 
you  do  is  buttress  that  Sandinista 
regime. 

I  am  deeply  concerned  that,  when 
you  buttress  that  Sandinista  regime  by 
providing  the  external  threat  that 
they  c4n  use  to  point  out  to  their 
people  that  is  coming  from  outside, 
you  simply  strengthen  their  hands  in- 
ternally. 

I  am  very  quick  to  point  out  and 
agree  perhaps  even  with  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  North  Caroli- 
na that  it  is  very  difficult  to  overcome 
a  Marxist  regime  once  it  is  in  place. 
There  is  no  question  about  that. 

The  question  is.  How  do  we  do  it 
most  effectively? 

The  one  thing  I  am  convinced  we  do 
not  do  is  we  do  not  send  dollars  down 
that  cannot  be  accounted  for  because 
that  undermines  o\xt  own  credibility, 


that  costs  us  public  support  here  at 
home  and  ultimately  undermines  the 
sjrstem  for  which  many  of  us  have 
such  great  respect. 

So  with  that.  I  say  to  my  friend  from 
Washington.  I  would  simply  conclude 
by  asking  him  once  again,  "Do  we  not 
have  a  fiscal  responsibility,  a  manage- 
ment responsibility,  indeed  a  moral  re- 
sponsibility, to  fully  account  for  the 
money  that  has  gone  there  before  we 
send  any  more?" 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  would  answer  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  we  abso- 
lutely do.  I  think  this  is  essential  if  we 
are  going  to  maintJiin  our  credibility  in 
not  only  Central  America  but  the 
entire  hemisphere. 

I  wanted  to  mention,  Mr.  President, 
additional  evidence  in  this  case  regard- 
ing the  accounting  procedures.  On  De- 
cember 5,  1986,  the  General  Accoimt- 
ing Office,  which  is  the  IxKly  called 
upon  by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  do  examinations  of  account- 
ing procedures  for  the  House  and  the 
Senate,  did  an  examination  of  the  flow 
of  money  that  was  going  into  the 
Contra  operation.  This  is  a  letter  from 
the  U.S.  General  Accounting  Office, 
dated  December  5,  1986,  to  the  Honor- 
able Michael  D.  Barnes,  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Western  Hemi- 
sphere Affairs,  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

Deab  Mh.  CHAiHMAif:  This  report  responds 
to  your  October  15,  1986  request,  that  we 
monitor  compliance  with  the  legislation 
that  made  $27  million  available  for  humani- 
tarian assistance  to  the  Nicaraguan  Demo- 
cratic Resistance.  A  key  provision  of  that 
law  requires  the  President  to  establish  ap- 
propriate procedures  to  ensure  that  pro- 
gram funds  are  not  used  for  other  than  hu- 
manitarian purposes. 

The  assistance  program  was  administered 
by  the  State  Department's  Nicaraguan  Hu- 
manitarian Assistance  Office,  NHAO.  The 
NHAO  control  procedures  we  reviewed  were 
not  sufficient  to  ensure  that  the  funds  were 
used  as  intended  by  law. 

According  to  NHAO  the  governments  of 
certain  Central  American  countries  did  not 
permit  NHAO  to  set  up  operations  in  the 
region  as  originally  intended.  Instead  of  its 
own  control,  NHAO  said  it  relied  primarily 
on  intelligence  reports  to  provide  informa- 
tion on  purchases  and  deliveries. 

According  to  NHAO  individuals  and  offi- 
cials, the  Intelligence  reports  were  initially 
sporadic  but  became  increasingly  frequent 
indetaU. 

We  were  denied  access  to  these  reports 
and  thus  cannot  comment  on  their  compre- 
hensiveness or  adequacy.  We  realize  the 
constraints  on  NHAO  control  over  expendi- 
tures and  deliveries  in  the  region  given  its 
inability  to  operate  openly  there. 

The  State  Department  maintains  that  in- 
telligence reports  show  that  the  goods  and 
services  under  this  program  have  reached 
the  intended  beneficiaries,  but  the  Depart- 
ment did  not  provide  us  evidence  to  support 
this  assertion.  As  far  as  we  could  determine, 
most  transactions  could  not  be  fully  tracked 
or  verified. 

In  response  to  allegations  NHAO  investi- 
gated some  transactions  and  confirmed  two 
cases  of  misuse  of  funds.  Due  to  the  absence 


of  verifiable  controls  and  Inability  to  audit 
work  in  the  region,  we  cannot  say  whether 
these  cases  are  indicative  of  a  significant 
problem  or  isolated  cases  as  the  State  De- 
partment malntAlns.  These  matters  are 
summarized  below  tn  detail. 

As  of  September  4,  1986,  NHAO  had  dis- 
bursed $26.8  million.  NHAO  authorized 
these  payments  based  on  invoices,  receipts, 
and  other  documentation,  indicating  that 
goods  and  services  had  been  provided  by 
U.S.  and  regional  suppliers.  According  to 
the  receipts,  about  64  percent  ($17.0  mil- 
lion) was  spent  on  goods  and  services  pur- 
chased in  the  region;  $9.8  million  was  paid 
to  UJS.  suppliers.  The  receipts  Indicated 
that  the  bulk  of  the  funds  (about  $24  mil- 
lion) went  for  food,  pharmaceuticals,  trans- 
portation, and  clothing. 

It  goes  on  to  explain  that  they  have 
tried  to  continue  to  verify  this.  They 
have  been  unable  to  do  so. 

I  do  not  understand  why  it  is  that 
anyone  would  at  this  point  oppose  a 
motion  to  proceed  with  the  termina- 
tion of  paying  more  money  until  we 
can  check  these  intelligence  reports, 
these  receipts,  whether  or  not  they 
exist,  plus  the  other  moneys  which  are 
now  Just  being  uncovered  that  I  re- 
ferred to  in  the  Tower  report  that  ap- 
parently have  been  skimmed  from 
Iran  sales. 

I  think  the  American  people  really 
want  to  know  where  their  money  is 
going.  And  the  only  way  that  you  can 
determine  where  money  is  going  is,  as 
I  say,  through  the  obtaining  of  docu- 
ments and  through  a  paper  or  elec- 
tronic trail  which  can  be  obtained 
once  you  get  enough  documents  to 
start  with  the  appropriate  Indictments 
to  open  up  the  bank  records  in  the 
Cayman  Islands.  And,  yes,  you  can 
also  open  records  under  certain  condi- 
tions in  the  Swiss  bank  accoimts. 

We  have  been  met  with  frustration 
in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  by 
its  committees  and  others  in  attempt- 
ing to  determine  what  this  actual  op- 
eration was.  We  are  convinced,  many 
of  us,  that  this  operation  amounted  to 
no  more  than  taking  American  foreign 
policy  and  putting  it  in  private  hands. 
I  think  we  need  to  know  that.  And  the 
only  way  we  can  find  that  out  is  by 
putting  sufficient  pressure  on  the  re- 
cipients that  they  come  up  with  the 
kind  of  documents  that  I  have  re- 
ferred to  in  the  GAO  report;  docu- 
ments that  either  say  this  arrived,  it 
was  spent,  we  saw  it,  we  used  it  or  not. 

Therefore,  I  hope,  Mr.  President, 
that  this  body  will  proceed  immediate- 
ly with  the  motion  to  pnxseed  and 
thereafter  with  an  immediate  vote  on 
the  moratorium  resolution  and  that  it 
goes  through  and  that  the  President 
signs  it  and  that  we  go  and  find  out 
where  tills  money  went.  We  owe  the 
American  people  no  less.  And  I  will 
remind  my  colleagues  of  this  when  the 
budget  comes  to  the  Senate  floor  and  I 
will  do  this  not  out  of  any  spirit  other 
than  cooperation,  but  I  wlU  remind 
them,  as  various  Senators  are  criticiz- 
ing   particular    U.S.    programs,    for 


either  the  nonpayment  back  of  funds 
or  the  auditing  of  funds  as  to  where 
they  went,  and  particularly  when  you 
are  dealing  with  checks  to  people  who 
are  in  a  poverty  level  in  the  United 
States,  that  we  would  not  even  ac- 
count or  move  to  vote  to  account  for 
funds  that  we  sent  abroad. 

I  want  to  go  back  to  one  statement 
that  was  made  by  my  colleague  from 
North  Dakota.  I  think  that  the  people 
of  the  United  States  are  as  interested 
when  they  talk  about  Central  America 
of  the  Central  Ameri(»n  portion  of 
the  United  States  as  they  are  the  Cen- 
tral American  portion  of  this  hemi- 
sphere. And  with  that  interest,  they 
want  to  know  where  our  money  is 
going.  I  think  that  everybody,  regard- 
less of  their  political  philosophy,  owes 
a  duty  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States  to  vote  for  this  and  say  we  will 
proceed  with  that  accounting  before 
we  send  any  more. 

I  thank  the  Chair  for  the  time  that 
we  have  had  to  begin  the  debate  on 
this.  We  do  not  want  to  delay  it.  I 
hope  that  we  would  move  to  a  vote  on 
the  motion  to  proceed  this  afternoon 
so  we  could  go  immediately  to  the  sub- 
stance, and  various  Members  of  the 
Senate  have  been  deeply  involved  as 
some  of  us  have  only  recently  been  in- 
volved in  monitoring  these  things,  as 
we  have  had  testimony. 

I  see  my  distinguished  colleague,  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island,  who  is 
chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  is  on  the  floor.  He  held  ex- 
tensive hearings  on  the  Iran  matter. 
We  certainly  began  to  hear,  those  of 
us  on  that  committee  at  that  time, 
that  there  was  grave  doubt  as  to 
where  this  money  went  and  what  kind 
of  operation  was  going  on.  We  certain- 
ly, at  least  in  my  mind,  had  it  estab- 
lished that  there  was  a  back  channel 
operation.  What  we  are  concerned 
about  now  is  that  we  may  be  in  the 
worst  of  all  worlds,  that  there  is  nei- 
ther a  front  channel  or  a  back  chan- 
nel, that  there  is  no  channel  at  all. 

Therefore,  I  hope  we  move  with  the 
motion  to  proceed  and  that  we  vote 
for  that  and  for  the  moratorium  as 
passed  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  we  get  on  with  this  business 
so  that  we  can  determine  the  fiscal  af- 
fairs of  the  United  States  in  a  respon- 
sible manner. 

I  thank  the  Chair  for  the  time. 

Mr.  SYMMS  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. 

Mr.  President,  it  appears  to  me  that 
this  issue  was  voted  on  very  clearly 
yesterday.  It  was  voted  on  in  the  other 
body  and  the  motion  was  defeated 
here.  There  is  an  appropriate  account- 
ing taking  place  right  now  by  two 
standing  committees,  one  of  the  other 
body  and  one  of  this  body.  Ttiat  is 
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So  this  la  really  not  a  debate  about 
•»K»mmetn^  QT  aocnukL  Thla  is  a  debate 
this  aftenKMn.  If  we  move  forward 
wtth  thli  motion,  which  I  am  opposed 
to  moving  forward  with  the  motion,  to 
go  back  over  the  same  ground  and  see 
If  It  la  not  poflrible  to  send  a  message 
down  to  Central  America  that  some- 
how there  Is  a  lot  of  indecision  in  the 
United  States  as  to  whether  or  not 
they  are  willing  to  stand  up  for  the 
Oontras.  for  an  oroortunlty  for  the 
origtoal  revolution  in  Nicaragua  to 
reach  and  meet  its  goals. 

liany  of  the  people  that  were  in- 
volved in  the  revolution  in  1978,  in 
1979.  and  in  1980  in  Nicaragua  foimd 
that  their  revolution  had  been  be- 
trayed, betrayed.  Mr.  President,  by 
their  own  leaders.  They  now  have  a 
very  authoritarian,  tyrannical,  oppres- 
sive government  of  the  worst  nature. 
They  use  terror  and  force  to  enforce 
the  laws  of  their  land  and  to  keep 
order  in  Nicaragua  today. 

I  would  Just  read  a  quote:  "The  revo- 
lution kills  individuals  and  intimidates 
thousands."  That  was  not  something 
that  was  said  recently.  That  was  said 
by  Leon  Trotsky  commenting  on  the 
policy  of  Red  terror  in  "Democracy 
Vosus  Dictatorship"  in  1922. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  know  how 
many  times  we  In  this  Chamber  and 
the  United  States  of  America  have  to 
go  back  over  the  same  ground  and 
repeat  history.  I  said  it  on  the  floor 
yesterday.  Jeffersonian  democracies 
are  very  hard  to  find  In  Third  World 
countries  and  we  have  to  make  a 
choice  between  which  side  we  are  on. 

It  is  very  Interesting  that  our  adver- 
saries—the big  promoters  of  darkness, 
of  terror  in  this  world,  of  poverty,  of 
oppression— the  Soviet  Union,  are  the 
people  who  have  no  trouble  deciding 
which  side  they  are  on.  In  fact,  they 
have  a  doctrine  that,  once  a  country 
falls  to  a  Communist  dictatorship,  it 
will  be  their  policy  in  the  future  to  try 
to  keep  that  country  in  that  same  po- 
sition and  condition. 

Mr.  President.  I  appeal  to  my  col- 
leagues and  say  that  we  made  a  mis- 
take In  the  late  1950's  and  early  1960's 
In  that  we  did  not  liberate  Cuba.  We 
made  a  mistake.  AU  one  has  to  do  is 
visit  Cuba  and  see  the  disappointment 
on  the  faces  of  the  Cuban  people,  the 
lack  of  happiness  there,  the  lack  of  op- 
portunity for  them,  the  lack  of  free- 
dom, if  you  will,  and  know  that  we 
made  a  mistake  in  the  United  States 
of  America  that  we  did  not  provide 
support  for  those  people  in  the  early 
19aO's  who  were  willing  to  liberate  our 
good  friends  in  Cuba  so  that  they 
could  be  a  part  of  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere, in  a  friendly  community  of  na- 
tions, where  they  could  trade,  do  busi- 


ness, and  be  a  part  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere  and  a  part  of  friendship 
of  the  United  States. 

ISf.  President,  there  is  no  regime 
move  barbaric,  no  regime  that  violates 
human  rights  more  in  a  manner  more 
constant  and  permanent  than  the  San- 
dlnlsta  regime  In  Nicaragua  today.  It  is 
not  an  issue  of  accounting.  The  ac- 
counting is  available. 

I  see  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Nevada,  a  member  of  the  Intelli- 
gence Committee,  on  the  floor.  I 
woidd  Just  ask  my  colleague  a  question 
and  I  would  yield  to  him  on  the  basis 
of  a  question  and  not  to  have  it  count- 
ed as  a  second  speech.    

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER  (Mr. 
DixDN).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mt-.  SYMMS.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  there  is  an  accounting  that  our 
disttogulshed  colleague  was  talking 
about  available  to  us  in  S.  407  for  any 
Senators  who  want  to  see  it;  is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  HECHT.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Idaho  is  abso- 
lutely correct.  The  CIA  and  State  De- 
partznent  spokesmen  have  assured  the 
Senate  Intelligence  Committee  mem- 
bers that  they  have  maintained  de- 
tailed fiscal  records  on  the  handling  of 
these  appropriated  fuinds,  including 
disbursement  controls. 

What  we  are  talking  about  here  is 
$60  million  of  approved  and  appropri- 
ated funds.  I  have  heard  the  testimony 
like  you  have  the  last  2  days,  and 
there  are  different  avenues  coming  to- 
gether. 

What  they  are  talking  about  is  com- 
mingling and  some  alleged  outside 
money.  What  I  am  talking  about  is 
what  the  CIA  and  State  Department 
have  said,  the  appropriated  fimds. 
They  have  volunteered  to  allow 
Senate  Intelligence  Committee  repre- 
sentatives to  examine  these  accounts 
if  desired.  I  would  like  to  also  note 
that  some  committee  members  and 
staff  have  had  frequent  detailed  peri- 
odic briefings  from  both  agencies  on 
their  handling  of  this  project  during 
the  past  7  months. 

Repeating  what  the  minority  leader 
said  yesterday,  we  have  been  told  that 
the  House  Intelligence  Committee 
staff  has  examined  these  accoimts  and 
found  them  to  be  satisfactory. 

I  hope  that  wlU  clear  up  any  ques- 
tion the  Senator  from  Idaho  might 
have. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  thank  my  good 
friend  from  Nevada  for  that  point. 

I  would  like  to  make  the  point,  Mr. 
President,  that  this  is  not  a  question 
of  accounting.  This  is  a  question  of 
whether  we  are  willing  to  accept  the 
status  quo  in  Nicaragua  or  whether  we 
are  willing  to  support  the  friends  who 
are  pushing  for  an  opportunity  to 
have  a  democratic  system  in  Nicaragua 
where  people  can  have  an  opportunity 


to  Join  in  with  the  commimlty  of  na- 
tions and  have  a  rather  free  coimtry. 

More  people  left  Nicaragua  imder  re- 
pression of  the  Sandinistas  in  the  last 
yean  thiat  have  been  there  than  in  all 
the  time  during  the  so-called  bad  years 
of  the  Somoza  regime.  In  ail  of  the 
years  that  Somoza  was  in  power,  less 
people  left  the  country.  I  made  that 
obeervalslon  yesterday.  I  think  it  is 
over  2001.000  if  my  memory  recalls  cor- 
rectly. There  are  over  200,000  exiles 
now  who  left  Nicaragua  because  of  the 
oppression  in  the  past  5  years  from 
this  oppressive  regime. 

The  SUndlnlstas  now  hold,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, more  political  prisoners  than  any 
other  government  on  the  Latin  Ameri- 
can mainland.  That  is  really  what  the 
issue  is  about.  Are  we  wlllhig  to  sup- 
port those  people  who  want  to  over- 
throw the  oppressive,  barbaric  regime 
In  Nlcar&gua  or  do  we  want  to  let  the 
status  quo  exist  in  Nicaragua,  and 
then  the  next  President  of  the  United 
States,  if  not  this  President,  will  be  in 
a  situation  where  American  troops  wUl 
have  to  be  used  to  try  to  pry  loose 
from  the  Jaws  of  the  Soviets  and  the 
Cubans  the  tight  grip  they  will  get  on 
those  people? 

The  issue  is  not  about  accounting.  It 
is  not  about  anything  else.  I  respect 
my  colleagues,  but  I  do  not  disagree 
more  with  them  on  this  issue. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  there 
is  a  Communist  dictatorship  that  is 
getting  a  stranglehold  on  the  main- 
land of  the  Americas  that  will  be 
pushing  the  revolution  into  the  sur- 
rounding countries  and  into  Mexico. 

I  remember  my  good  friend,  the  late 
Senator  Jackson,  from  Washington, 
who  made  the  statement  time  and 
time  again  when  we  were  debating  the 
issue  on  El  Salvador.  He  said,  "My  col- 
leagues"—he  said  it  on  the  floor  of 
this  Senate— "the  issue  is  not  El  Salva- 
dor. The  issue  Is  Mexico.  The  issue  is 
not  Nicaragua.  The  issue  is  Mexico."  It 
has  long  been  a  goal  of  the  Soviet 
Union  to  stir  up  a  revolution  in 
Mexico  to  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica would  have  problems  on  our  south- 
em  borders  and  would  have  to  weaken 
our  commitment  to  the  national  alli- 
ance in  E^iu-ope,  thereby  giving  the  So- 
viets the  upper  hand  in  the  Western 
European  front. 

That  Is  clearcut.  That  is  what  the 
issue  is  all  about.  If  we  cannot  see 
that,  if  we  cannot  look  at  the  mistakes 
that  were  made  by  not  helping  those 
people  iirho  wanted  to  liberate  Cuba 
back  in  the  early  1960's,  had  we  made 
clear  that  we  would  support  those 
people  instead  of  Joining  in  with  the 
Kennedy-Khrushchev  agreements 
which  were  not  kept  by  the  Soviets, 
which  were  violated— but  the  United 
States  kept  our  side  of  the  bargain. 
Our  side  of  the  bargain  was  that  we 
would  not  help  the  forces  of  freedom 
that  wanted  to  liberate  Cuba,  that  we 


would  not  support  any  efforts  on  the 
part  of  resistance  movements  on  the 
island  of  Cuba,  that  we  would  stay  out 
of  it  if  the  Soviets  did  not  put  offen- 
sive weapons  into  Cuba. 

Over  the  20-year  period  there  Is  a 
clear-cut  record  that  they  have  had  of- 
fensive weapons  in  Cuba.  They  have 
violated  the  Kennedy-Khrushchev 
agreements.  They  violated  the  Kenne- 
dy-Khrushchev agreements  from  the 
day  they  were  all  agreed  to.  Yet  the 
United  States  has  kept  up  with  its 
commitment.  In  my  view  that  has 
been  a  tragic  mistake  to  our  policy  not 
only  here  in  this  hemisphere  but  our 
policy  around  the  rest  of  the  world, 
because  we  must,  if  we  are  going  to  l>e 
successful,  have  a  foreign  policy  that 
is  clearcut,  that  is  decisive,  that  sup- 
ports those  people  who  support  the 
goals  that  we  believe  in,  and  give  them 
the  opportunity  to  seek  the  freedom 
that  we  have  enjoyed  In  this  country. 

If  the  United  States,  if  we  in  this 
hemisphere  will  not  support  the  Con- 
tras,  then  I  say,  Mr.  President,  who 
will?  If  we  cannot  support  the  Contra 
freedom  fighters  in  this  hemisphere, 
this  close  to  oiu-  country,  then  I  think 
we  win  be  lucky  if  we  siu^ve  through- 
out the  end  of  this  century  without 
having  a  major  conflict,  where  Ameri- 
can troops  will  be  committed  in  large 
numbers  to  try  to  restore  some  Idnd  of 
civility  and  order  in  the  continent,  in 
the  North  American  Continent,  in 
Mexico,  and  in  Central  America,  be- 
cause our  security  will  be  at  risk. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  now  read  ex- 
cerpts from  a  State  Department  publi- 
cation released  in  August  1986  entitled 
"Sandinlsta  Prisons— A  Tool  of  Intimi- 
dation." 

The  Sandinistas  use  the  prison  system  in 
Nicaragua  to  hasten  consolidation  of  their 
totalitarian  regime  by  imprisoning  those 
who  express  opposition  to  the  revolution. 
To  make  room  for  the  Increased  numbers  of 
Nicaraguans  they  arrest,  the  Sandinistas 
have  expanded  the  system  and  crowded 
more  prisoners  into  existing  cells.  Somoza 
kept  an  average  of  600  political  prisoners. 
The  Sandinistas,  with  at  least  6.500  political 
prisoners  and  more  than  2,000  former  Na- 
tional Ouardsmen  behind  bars,  now  hold 
more  political  prisoners  than  any  other 
regime  on  the  mainland  of  Latin  America. 
In  the  entire  hemisphere,  only  Communist 
Cuba  hold  more  political  prisoners.  Never- 
theless, some  human  rights  groups  ignore 
political  imprisonment  as  a  tool  of  Sandi- 
nlsta repression. 

As  a  regular  practice,  the  Sandinistas 
frame  political  dissidents  on  criminal 
charges.  "Crimes"  include  criticism  of  the 
regime  and  failure  to  spy  on  neighbors  for 
the  government.  By  jailing  victims  without 
telling  them  why,  the  Sandinistas  intimi- 
date the  victims  and  others  who  observe  the 
process. 

Abuse  of  prisoners  is  widespread  and  seri- 
ous. The  Sandinistas  torture  prisoners  phys- 
ically and  psychologically;  they  routinely 
ignore  civil  rights,  such  as  habeas  corpus, 
right  to  counsel,  and  to  be  informed  of 
charges;  and  they  murder  them. 

The  human  suffering  caused  by  the  Sandi- 
nistas prison  system  is  incalculable.  Eyewit- 


ness and  victim  accounts  reveal  the  effect 
on  the  victims  of  abuse  of  power.  The  San- 
dinlstai  goal  is  wwolldatlop  of  Mandit- 
Leninlst  control  of  Nicaragua  through  in- 
timidation of  the  population. 

One  of  the  places  they  keep  many  of 
these  prisoners  is  at  La  Palmera,  a 
prison  near  Oranada,  one  of  the  seven 
prison  facilities  built  and  expanded  in 
Nicaragua  in  the  7  years  since  the  San- 
dinistas came  to  power. 

What  it  really  is  is  a  detention  area 
with  a  wire  fence,  a  very  crude  bar- 
racks area  and  very  rough,  tough 
living  conditions.  And  the  treatment 
that  the  people  receive  in  that  prison 
is  very,  very  bad  by  any  standards  on 
this  Earth. 

Driven  by  a  fear  of  people's  opinions,  the 
totalitarian  state  imprisons  citisens  whose 
thoughts  and  acts  are  outside  the  narrow 
band  of  permitted  orthodoxy. 

lifarxlst-Ijeninist  regimes  invariably  con- 
trol most  aspects  of  dally  life.  One  tech- 
nique of  intimidation  and  repreailon  is 
short-  and  long-term  imprisonment.  One 
result  is  a  greatly  increased  prison  popular 
tlon.  Despite  the  blatant  use  of  imprison- 
ment as  a  tool  of  repression  and  the  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  political  prisoners 
under  the  Sandinlsta  regime  in  Nicaragua, 
most  human  rights  organizations  have  Ig- 
nored this  aspect  of  government  repression. 

Political  prisoners  are  those  Imprisoned 
for  their  beliefs  or  political  acts,  regardless 
of  the  actual  charge.  The  term  political  pris- 
oner does  not  include  those  who  have  gone 
beyond  advocacy  and  dissent  to  commit  vio- 
lent acts  or  other  crimes. 

miring  the  Sandinlsta  era.  Nicaragua  has 
greatly  increased  its  number  of  political 
prisoners.  The  independent  Penoanent 
Commission  on  Human  Rights  of  Nicaragua 
(CPDH)  estimates  that  the  Sandinistas  are 
holding  6.500  political  prisoners.  According 
to  the  CPDH.  SomoEa  held  about  600  politi- 
cal prisoners.  Without  including  the  politi- 
cal prisoners  held  in  the  General  Director- 
ate of  State  Security  (DOSE,  from  its  Span- 
ish initials)  prison  system,  the  government- 
sponsored  National  Commission  for  the  Pro- 
motion and  Protection  of  Human  Rights 
(CNPPDH)  released  a  figure  of  7.591  prison- 
ers. This  new  figure  represents  a  50  percent 
increase  over  1983. 

According  to  the  Department  of  State 
Human  Rights  Report  for  Nicaragua  in 
1983.  the  Sandinistas  held  about  5,000  pris- 
oners in  that  year.  Precise  figures  for  the 
nimiber  of  uncharged  political  prisoners  and 
DOSE  prisoners  cannot  be  obtained,  and 
the  statistical  picture  is  muddled  by  Sandi- 
nlsta pronouncements.  For  example,  on 
April  28,  1986,  Ck>mandante  Daniel  Ortega 
claimed  the  Sandinistas  held  only  3,500  pris- 
oners. Ortega  spoke  just  before  El  Nuevo 
Diario,  the  government-subsidized  newspa- 
per, published  the  CNPPDH  figure  of  7,591 
as  the  total  for  Nicaraguan  prisoners.  What- 
ever set  of  figures  Is  used,  there  api>ears  to 
be  at  least  a  tenfold  increase  in  political  im- 
prisonment in  Nicaragua. 

I  would  appeal  to  my  colleagues, 
with  this  kind  of  activity  going  on,  I 
do  not  Icnow  what  it  takes  for  us  to  see 
what  is  reaUy  happening.  It  is  a  very, 
very  clear-cut  issue.  We  voted  on  it 
yesterday.  The  worst  thing  we  could 
do.  in  this  Senator's  Judgment,  is  to 
continue  to  send  signals  around  the 
world  that  we  are  not  a  reliable  friend. 


supporter,  partner,  ally  that  can  be 
counted  on;  that  our  word  cannot  be 
counted  on.  to  bring  this  issue  up  re- 
peatedly. This  has  been  voted  on  re- 
peatedly in  the  Senate.  The  money 
has  been  appropriated.  It  is  In  the 
process.  The  worst  thing  that  we  can 
do  to  give  heart  to  the  «*t>riini«»^B  and 
lost  heart  and  faith  for  the  Contras  is 
to  have  an  imclear  message  coming 
from  the  United  States  of  America. 

Daniel  Ortega  has  been  quoted  to 
say  that  this  war  will  not  be  won  or 
lost  in  Nicaragua.  It  will  be  won  or  lost 
in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  seen  it  hfl«>pen 
on  numerous  occasions.  It  hm>pened  in 
the  Vietnam  conflict.  I  hear  my  col- 
leagues come  in  and  say  we  do  not 
want  to  make  the  same  mistake  we 
made  in  Vietnam. 

You  better  believe  we  better  not 
make  the  same  mistake  we  made  in 
Vietnam  because  it  is  not  9,000  miles 
from  home.  It  is  right  here.  It  is  close 
to  home. 

There  are  120  million  people  living 
between  the  Panama  Canal  and  the 
Southeastern  border  of  the  United 
States.  If  we  are  not  prepared  for  a 
massive  influx  of  immigrants  voting 
with  their  feet,  walking  north,  seeking 
freedom,  then  we  better  be  prepared 
to  support  the  Contras'  efforts  and 
support  them  in  a  fashion  strong 
enough  and  clear  enough  so  that  they 
will  be  able  to  achieve  victory  and  get 
a  new  government  in  Nicaragua  that 
will  not  oppress  the  people.  Otherwise, 
Mr.  President,  as  sure  as  we  are  here, 
we  will  see  history  repeating  Itself.  We 
will  see  the  same  situation  that  hap- 
pened in  Cuba.  We  will  see  the  same 
situation  that  happened  in  Southeast 
Asia. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  Southeast 
Asia,  where  such  a  tremendous  com- 
mitment was  made  by  the  finest  of  the 
American  youth,  the  battle  was  won 
time  and  time  again  on  the  battlefield. 
It  was  lost  right  here  in  Washington. 
DC. 

Not  to  digress  too  much.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, but  in  1972  when  the  North  Viet- 
namese Army  made  their  spring  offen- 
sive and  they  came  out  with  800,000 
troops.  800  tanks,  and  massive  ar- 
mored columns,  the  South  Vietnamese 
Army  and  American  air  power  turned 
the  tide  on  that  and  there  were 
400,000  North  Vietnamese  casualties; 
600  of  the  800  tanks  were  knocked  out. 
The  North  Vietnamese  Army  was  deci- 
mated and  limped  back  to  the  north. 
They  were  decimated  in  the  spring  of 
1972  and  that  was  without  American 
ground  forces. 

So  the  Americans  had  accomplished 
what  the  original  goal  was,  to  prepare 
the  South  Vietnamese  so  they  could 
defend  themselves. 

They  defended  themselves  against  a 
major  armored  attack,  won  the  battle, 
and  then,  at  that  point  in  time,  the 
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UJS.  Consreas  lost  faith  and  stopped 
vottaic  aid.  eventually,  to  support  the 
Soulh  Vletnameae  Oovoiunent.  Final- 


liateo  Ouerrero  fled  Nicaragua  in  early 
1985  from  his  position  as  Executive  Director 
of  the  CNPPDH.  the  official  government 


foreign  intelligence,  internal  security, 
police,  and  investigation  services.  The  Penal 
Directorate  (SNP)  of  the  MINT  operates 
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mlttee  (CDS)  meetings,  objecting  to  the 
draft,  or  a  too  vigorous  practice  of  religion. 
Evangelical  Protestant  groups  are  frequent- 


that  we  do  understand  that  kind  of 
government  it  is  that  some  of  us  would 
like  to  see  overthrown  in  Nicaragua.  I 


Iltlcal  crimes  was  effectively  suspended 
under  the  State  of  Emergency  initially  de- 
clared in  BCarch  1982.  and  pertodically  r«ln- 
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UA  Ooncrea  lost  faith  axid  stopped 
vottaic  aid.  eventually,  to  support  the 
South  VletnameM  Oovemment.  Final- 
ly, payehology  wortced  against  the 
8outh  Vtetnameae  and  they  lost  the 
itniale.  Tlierefore,  we  had  made  that 
tremendous     oommltinent     all     for 
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Whm  I  look  back  in  history  and  see 
what  happened  preceding  the  Vietnam 
confUet  and  the  Cuban  affair— Cuban 
fiasco,  as  I  call  it— had  we  at  that  time 
supported  the  freedom  fighters  who 
wanted  to  restore  liberty  to  Cuba,  it 
would  have  changed  the  entire  course 
of  Western  drilisation.  in  my  opinion. 
and  it  certidnly  would  have  changed 
the  situation  thjit  we  are  in  in  Nicara- 
gua. 

So  I  would  say  to  my  colleagues  we 
should  not  bring  this  issue  up.  We 
voted  on  it  yesterday.  It  is  better  left 
undiscussed.  What  we  should  be  think- 
ing about  doing  is  to  do  the  things 
that  are  necessary  so  that  victory  will 
be  achieved  by  the  Contras,  so  that  we 
can  get  a  government  we  can  work 
with,  so  we  can  get  a  government  that 
wm  work  as  they  are  doing  in  El  Sal- 
vador, to  try  to  expand  reforms, 
expand  the  democratic  process, 
expand  people's  abilities  to  be  able  to 
govav  themselves. 

If  we  can  stay  on  that  kind  of 
course,  then  we  will  be  successful  in 
Nicaragua  and  we  will  not  have  to  ask 
UJB.  Marines,  soldiers,  naval  person- 
nel, and  Air  Force  personnel  to  partici- 
pate In  this  conflict.  We  can  avoid  that 
by  giving  a  firm,  clear  signal  today. 

ICr.  President,  we  talk  about  human 
rights  on  this  floor.  We  heard  all  the 
great  delates  here  last  year  with  re- 
Bpect  to  Africa  and  South  Africa,  and 
the  failure  of  the  South  African  Gov- 
ernment to  give  the  proper  human 
rights. 

Right  now  in  Nicaragua  we  should 
examine  what  is  really  happening. 

The  expoience  of  the  witnesses 
differ  but  their  testimony  paints  a 
consistent  picture  of  Sandinista  pris- 
ons. 

AlTUO  Baldlaan,  in  particular,  derived  spe- 
dflc  infonnatlon  from  his  Job  as  an  investi- 
gator looidiig  at  reported  human  rights 
abuses.  His  Job  was  to  ascertain  the  facts  to 
enable  the  government  to  concoct  plausible 
cover  storiea.  Aa  a  militant  of  the  Sandinista 
party,  cleared  for  much  of  the  most  secret 
infonnatlon  of  the  Ministry,  he  had  inti- 
mate knowledge  of  the  operations  of  the 
Mintatry  of  Interior  and  the  IX}SE.  After 
>«"«»wfa»g  aware  of  the  full  implications  of 
his  role.  Haldlaon  considered  resigning  his 
positioa.  nnaUe  to  do  ao  without  spending  a 
year  in  military  detention,  he  secretly 
planned  to  leave  Nicaragua.  After  managing 
hla  caeape  in  July  1985,  be  came  to  the 
United  States  and  made  his  story  public.  His 
reports  have  been  supplemented  and  sub- 
stantiated by  other  ex-Sandinista  officials 
and  by  other  testimcHiy. 

DOSE  acents  Javier  Torres  and  Rigoberto 
Wnford  Joined  the  stream  of  refugees  from 
Nicarasua  in  1985.  They  have  also  presented 
information  on  the  activities  of  their  former 
organlaatlon. 


Mateo  Ouerrero  fled  Nicaragua  in  early 
1995  from  hla  position  aa  Executive  Director 
of  the  CNPPDH.  the  official  government 
human  rights  commission  for  Nicaragua, 
like  Baldlzon.  Ouerrero  became  dlsillu- 
Bio|ied  when  he  realized  that  his  role  was 
not  to  protect  the  victims  of  human  rights 
absaes,  but  to  protect  the  government  from 
the  international  conseQuences  of  its  ac- 
tions. 

Alberto  Oamez  Ortega,  a  college  friend  of 
Sandinista  Minister  of  the  Interior  Tomas 
Barge,  has  been  openly  critical  of  the 
Somosa  regime.  Within  six  months  of  the 
revolution  the  Sandinista  had  m>polnted 
him  Vice  lifinister  of  Justice.  By  November 
1912,  he  had  become  disillusioned  with  the 
Sandinista  system  of  Justice  and  resigned. 
Almost  immediately  Oamez  went  from  an 
adsiinistrator  of  the  Sandinista  Justice 
system  to  one  of  its  victims.  He  was  held  in 
Managua's  El  Chipote  prison  for  two  and  a 
half  months.  Five  months  after  his  release 
he  was  able  to  visit  Costa  Rica  for  treat- 
ment of  health  problems,  and  never  re- 
turned to  Nicaragua. 

Innael  Reyes,  Director  of  the  Nlcaraguan 
Red  Cross  during  the  latter  years  of  the 
Somoza  regime,  continued  in  that  position 
under  the  Sandinistas  until  the  regime 
drove  him  into  exUe  in  1983. 

Wesley  Smith,  an  American,  lived  in  Cen- 
tral America  for  two  years.  He  later  traveled 
through  the  area  and  conducted  investiga- 
tions and  interviews  on  a  private  foundation 
grant,  interviewing  hundreds  of  victims  of 
the  Sandinista  system  in  Nicaragua,  Hondu- 
ras, and  Costa  Rica.  He  consolidated  the 
interviews  in  a  report  titled.  "The  Sandi- 
nista Prison  System:  A  Nation  Confined," 
released  in  March  1986.  Smith's  interviews 
confirm  the  information  provided  by  Baldl- 
zon, Ouerrero,  and  Reyes  on  conditions  In 
the  Sandinista  prison  system. 

"This  report  focuses  on  the  conditions 
under  which  political  prisoners  are  held  in 
Nicaragua.  Although  various  estimates  for 
the  number  of  political  prisoners  exist,  in- 
cluding the  published  Sandinista  figures, 
the  suspension  of  habeas  corpus  in  political 
cases  and  the  large  number  of  clandestine 
arrests  make  it  difficult  to  determine  how 
many  political  prisoners  the  Sandinistas 
hold  at  any  given  time.  And  the  numbers 
cannot  tell  the  story  of  the  so-called  "float- 
ing prison  population"— those  Nicaraguans 
who  are  arrested  and  rearrested  and  held 
for  short  periods  under  stressful  conditions 
to  deter  them  from  future  resistance  or  dis- 
agreement with  the  regime.  They  suffer 
their  ordeals  in  obscxirity,  but  the  effect  of 
tlKir  personal  lives  is  catastrophic.  As  I>eon 
Tiotsky,  the  revolutionary  companion  of 
Lenin,  said  of  the  policy  of  the  "Red 
Terror":  "The  revolution.  .  .  kills  individ- 
uals, and  intimidates  thousands."  In  Nicara- 
gua, political  detention  is  designed  to  intimi- 
date the  entire  country  and  to  end  opposi- 
tion to  the  Sandinistas.  The  effect  of  this 
intimidation  on  political  life  in  Nicaragua  is 
devastating. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  my  colleagues 
will  be  most  interested  in  this. 

PRISON  AOKnnSTRATION— BORCX'S 
RXSPONSIBIUTY 

The  Sandinistas  run  three  different  kinds 
of  prisons,  but  sometimes  the  distinctions 
blur. 

The  Nlcaraguan  Ministry  of  Interior 
(MINT),  headed  by  Comandante  Tomas 
Borge,  centrally  controls  the  entire  penal 
system.  The  MINT,  which  has  more  than 
290  Cuban  advisers,  is  also  responsible  for 


foreign  Intolllgence,  Internal  security, 
police,  and  investigation  services.  The  Penal 
Directorate  (SNP)  of  the  MINT  operates 
the  prfeons  under  the  SUtema  Peniten- 
ciarlo.  The  MINT'S  DOSE  operates  those 
under  Qperacionet. 

I  might  Just  make  a  note,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  imder  Mr.  Somoza,  one 
prison  was  run  by  the  national  govern- 
ment, tn  this  case,  we  have  three  dif- 
ferent Idnds  of  prisons. 

Prlsods  described  as  SUtema  Peniten- 
ciarto  are  theoretically  ordinary  criminal 
prisons.  The  DOSE  secret  police  run  the 
Ovemctonet  prisons.  However,  as  other  in- 
terviewees have  reported,  these  distinctions 
are  theoretical,  since  political  prisoners  may 
be  chaqged  under  criminal  statutes  (some- 
times with  grossly  faked  evidence),  prison- 
ers are  mixed,  and,  at  any  rate,  the  entire 
prison  system  is  under  Borge's  control.  SU- 
tema facilities  are  usually  larger  than  Oper- 
acionet,  which  hold  500  or  fewer  prisoners. 
Defectors  and  other  sources  have  identified 
at  least  23  Sandinista  prisons  in  Nicaragua, 
although  Somoza  had  only  19. 

The  Sandinistas  have  also  created  Onin- 
jas,  model  TninimiiTn  security  prison  farms 
which  hold  trustee  prisoners,  low-ranking 
ex-men^rs  of  the  National  Ouard,  those 
about  to  finish  their  sentences,  and  prison- 
ers who  have  served  as  informers.  Sandi- 
nista tour  guides  show  these  facilities  to 
visitors  as  typical  of  prisons  of  Nicaragua. 

That  is  not  the  Idnd  of  prisons  they 
have  in  Nicaragua,  but  they  show 
those  when  people  go  down  to  visit 
Nicarasua.  to  show  them  how  wonder- 
ful things  are  in  this  wonderful  land. 

Former  prisoners  and  defectors  confirm 
the  existence  of  clandestine  DOSE  facilities. 
Alvaro  Baldlzon  has  reported  at  least  20 
clandestine  Jails,  many  of  which  are  isolated 
houses  where  5  or  10  prisoners  are  held  in 
complete  secrecy.  There  are  also  48  local 
police  stations  throughout  the  country, 
each  with  a  few  ordinary  holding  cells. 

ABBITRARY  mCARCKRATION 

Some  people  held  by  the  Sandinistas  are 
clearly  political  prisoners.  Others  are  prob- 
ably pdltical  prisoners,  but  have  been  Jailed 
under  trumped-up  criminal  charges.  Former 
Sandinista  government  officials  have  re- 
ported that  the  Sandinistas  routinely  frame 
mld-le«el  political  opponents  on  false  crimi- 
nal charges.  Using  criminals  in  their 
employ,  the  secret  police  break  into  oppo- 
nents' homes  and  automobiles  to  plant  evi- 
dence Such  as  narcotics,  then  stage  raids  to 
"discower"  the  evidence. 

The  Sandinistas  use  short-term  Jailing 
and  interrogation  to  inhibit  opposition  ac- 
tivity. Frequently,  political  and  religious 
leaders  are  required  to  report  to  El  Chijtote 
prison  or  the  State  Security  interrogation 
facility  "Casa  50"  (House  Number  50)  at  a 
specified  date  and  time.  The  secret  police 
then  detain  them  for  6-48  hours.  This  short- 
term  Jailing  technique  is  often  applied  to 
lawyers  who  attempt  to  defend  political 
prisoners. 

This,  Mr.  President,  has  a  way  of 
dampening  their  enthusiasm  to  defend 
the  political  prisoners  after  a  48-hour 
tour  i|i  a  prison.  It  has  an  intimidating 
effect  on  the  population. 

ACCUSATIONS 

Offenses  that  may  result  in  arrest  include 
failure  to  attend  Sandinista  Defense  Com- 


mittee (CDS)  meetings,  objecting  to  the 
draft,  or  a  too  vigorous  practice  of  religion. 
Evangelical  Protestant  groups  are  frequent- 
ly the  target  of  such  action.  For  example, 
shortly  after  the  October  16,  1986,  restate- 
ment of  the  State  of  Emergency,  the  DOSE 
summoned  principal  Protestant  leaders  to 
El  Chifole.  Those  summoned  included  the 
current  and  former  presidents  of  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  Evangelical  Pastors 
(CNPEN),  the  head  of  the  Alliance  for  ChU- 
dren  (a  children's  Bible  study  organization), 
the  national  director  of  the  Bible  Society, 
and  the  pastor  of  the  First  Evangelical 
Church  of  Managua  Eight  Catholic  priests 
from  the  Managua  area  were  called  in 
during  November  1985.  Their  offenses  in- 
cluded mentioning  "political  issues"  in  their 
homilies  and  asking  the  government  for  the 
return  of  Church  offices  and  properties 
seized  by  the  government. 

Any  expression  of  opposition  to  the 
regime  can  result  in  sudden  arrest  or  a  cita- 
tion to  report  to  prison.  Often,  when  the 
primary  purpose  has  been  to  intimidate,  the 
detainee  is  neither  informed  of  the  nature 
of  the  offense  nor  formally  charged.  Sln<» 
the  Sandinistas  have  taken  charge,  the 
police  have  the  power,  without  referring 
cases  to  a  court,  to  Impose  administrative 
punishment  of  up  to  two  years  for  "offenses 
against  the  state"  such  as  cattle  rustling, 
distribution  of  drugs,  insult  to  authority, 
and  economic  crimes  such  as  hoarding  and 
speculation.  Police  court  sentencing  does 
not  i>ermit  the  right  to  legal  counsel,  habeas 
corpus,  or  appeal.  Thus  the  police  can  and 
do  arbitrarily  sentence  victims  for  as  much 
as  two  years  in  prison  without  reference  to 
any  other  authority. 

Other  offenses  that  can  result  in  deten- 
tion under  the  rubric  "offenses  against  the 
state"  include:  Selling  grain  on  the  open 
market,  refusing  to  Join  the  militia,  selling 
foodstuffs  on  prohibited  days,  professing 
counterrevolutionary  ideology,  investigating 
Sandinista  abuses,  organizing  civic  opposi- 
tion to  the  SandlnlstJM.  criticizing  the  gov- 
ernment, feeding  armed  resistance  fighters, 
refusing  to  work  on  government  coopera- 
tives, refusing  to  conduct  neighborhood  vigi- 
lance, counterrevolutionary  activities,  pre- 
senting legal  defenses  for  political  detain- 
ees, membership  in  the  National  Ouard. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President, 
would  the  Senator  be  willing  to  yield 
for  a  question  without  losing  his  right 
to  the  floor? 

B«r.  SYMMS.  Yes,  Mr.  President,  if 
it  ts  not  charged  against  me  as  a 
second  speech. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  wonder  if  the  Sen- 
ator could  give  some  idea  of  how  long 
he  intends  to  speak?  There  are  several 
of  us  who  want  to  speak  in  favor  of 
the  Joint  resolution. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  say  to  the  Senator 
that  I  should  be  able  to  complete  my 
remarks,  I  would  think  by  4  o'clock  or 
somewhere  in  that  area. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. I  Just  wanted  to  note  that  there 
are  a  numlier  of  Senators  who  want  to 
speak  in  favor  of  the  joint  resolution. 
We  will  have  that  opportunity,  I 
guess,  sometime  after  4. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  thank  my  good 
friend  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  that  as  we  dis- 
CMSS  this  issue  and  talk  about  what 
really  is  at  stake  here,  it  is  important 


that  we  do  understand  that  kind  of 
government  it  is  that  some  of  us  would 
like  to  see  overthrown  in  Nicaragua.  I 
think  that  is  shown  by  "Inside  the 
Prisons."  It  is  very  importsnt  that  we 
should  most  certainly  recognize  that 
this  is  where  a  lot  of  the  intimidation 
is  coming  from. 

One  of  the  most  feared  of  ah  is  the 
former  secret  police  facility  in  Mana- 
gua. El  Chlpote.  People  are  terrified  at 
being  sent  there. 

Population  density  in  the  Sandinista  pris- 
ons is  much  greater  than  during  Somoza's 
era.  and  the  size  of  individual  facilities  has 
been  increased.  During  Somoza's  reign  Nlca- 
raguan prisons  held  about  600  political  pris- 
oners, according  to  the  CPDH.  The  Sandi- 
nistas have  increased  the  number  of  prisons 
In  Nicaragua,  and  expanded  some  facilities. 
There  has  also  been  a  tenfold  increase  in 
the  number  of  political  prisoners.  Examples 
of  expansion  include  the  1983  additions  and 
construction  in  progress  on  a  new  addition 
to  the  Carcei  Modelo  (Model  Prison)  in  llpi- 
tapa,  which  had  been  Somoza's  main  incar- 
ceration facility.  According  to  Ismael  Reyes, 
each  cell  in  the  Carcei  Modelo  held  one  pris- 
oner during  the  Somoza  regime;  now  these 
same  cells  hold  four  to  seven  prisoners. 
Moreover,  defectors  report  that  about 
35,000  people  have  passed  through  the 
prison  system  since  1979,  including  regular 
inmates  and  the  "floating  prison  popula- 
tion." As  opposed  to  the  shorter  detentions 
which  may  be  used  for  those  interrogated  at 
El  Chipote,  periodic  detentions  of  the  "float- 
ing prison  population"  range  in  duration 
from  a  few  hours  or  days  to  a  month  or  six 
weeks.  The  purpose  is  intimidation.  Release 
is  sometimes  offered  if  the  victims  agree  to 
cooperate  with  the  DOSE  by  providing  in- 
formation on  fellow  citizens. 

Most  feared  of  all  the  Sandinista  prisons 
is  El  CTtipote— the  former  Somoza  secret 
police  facility  in  Managua  Since  the  Sandi- 
nistas took  over.  El  Chipote  has  been  remod- 
eled. The  former  classic  bar-type  cell  doors 
have  been  replaced  with  solid  metal  plate 
doors  with  a  tiny  window.  Underground 
cells  are  ventilated  only  by  a  narrow  air 
tube,  or  one  slot  in  the  solid  metal  door. 
Cells  are  brighUy  lighted  or  totaUy  dark.  In 
most  cells,  the  only  toilet  facility  is  a  hole  in 
the  floor— usually  with  flourescent  paint 
around  the  edges  to  guide  the  prisoner  in 
the  darkness. 

El  Chipote  and  other  prisons  feature  small 
cells  about  one  meter  high  and  a  half -meter 
long  and  wide  called  La  ChiQuita,  or  "The 
Little  One."  Between  interrogation  sessions, 
victims  are  made  to  wait  in  these  tiny  cubi- 
cles, in  which  the  prisoner  can  neither  sit 
nor  stand,  but  must  rest  with  back  and 
knees  Jammed  against  opposite  walls.  Some 
are  nearly  air  tight,  with  a  small  tube  in  the 
top  as  the  sole  ventilation  system. 

The  February  1986  report  of  the  Perma- 
nent Commission  on  Human  Rights  (CPDH) 
estimates  that  there  were  9,000  prisoners  in 
Nicaragua,  of  which  6,500  are  political  pris- 
oners. The  latter  number  does  not  include 
the  former  National  Guardsmen  still  held  in 
prison,  though  most  are,  in  fact,  political 
prisoners.  Many  have  never  been  charged 
with  crimes,  but  are  Incarcerated  solely  on 
the  basis  of  their  former  association  with 
the  Ouard.  The  Sandinistas  imprisoned 
these  Ouardsmen  after  special  trials  which 
amounted  to  mass  condemnation  rather 
than  individual  consideration  of  specific 
crimes.  Exact  numbers  of  prisoners  are  diffi- 
cult to  verify  because  habeas  corpus  for  po- 


litical crimes  was  effectively  suspended 
under  the  State  of  Emergency  «"«w«i^y  d^. 
dared  in  BCarch  1982,  and  periodically  reln- 
sUted.  most  recently  in  October  1905.  With- 
out habeas  corpus,  political  priaonen  can  be 
detained  without  Judicial  consent  or  reconL 
The  sharp  Increase  in  arrests,  which  began 
with  the  new  emergency  decree  of  October 
IS.  1985,  has  continued  in  1088.  For  exam- 
ple, more  than  300  Catholic  lay  workers. 
Protestant  evangelists,  and  ordinary  farm- 
ers were  recently  Jailed  in  the  Nueva 
Oulnea  area  in  January  1086.  An  additional 
150  persons  were  arrested  in  Matsgilpo  and 
about  200  In  Julgalpa. 

Ex-Sandinista  officials  report  widespread 
corruption  within  the  Penal  Directorate. 
Corrupt  practices  include  renting  prisoners 
out  to  labor  for  the  profit  of  the  prison 
staff,  selling  for  profit  products  produced  by 
prisoners,  coercing  sexual  favors  frtmi  wives 
of  inmates,  and  appropriating  parages  sent 
by  the  Red  Cross  and  religious  organiza- 
tions. 


According  to  Nlcaraguan  refugees,  the 
Sandinistas  torture  and  murder  prisoners. 
The  secret  police  interrogate  prisoners  with 
the  assistance  of  Cuban  advisers,  who  rou- 
tinely participate  in  the  physical  abuse.  Be- 
sides physical  torture,  DOSE  interrogators 
psychologically  torture  the  prisoners.  Mid- 
dle-class prisoners  frequently  are  the  vic- 
tims of  this  psychological  torture,  which 
leaves  no  scars  to  show  to  international  visi- 
tors. And  the  middle  class  is  particularly 
vulnerable  to  the  psychological  torture 
used,  since  exposure  to  the  harsh  conditions 
of  the  prisons  is  completely  alien  to  their 
daily  life.  DOSE  interrogators  often  phys- 
ically torture  peasant  prisoners,  since  they 
are  unlikely  to  be  protected  by  well-connect- 
ed family  or  by  the  possibility  of  revelation 
of  their  suffering  to  the  international 
media.  The  Sandinistas  also  murder  prison- 
ers. Bodies  of  prisoners  killed  by  security 
forces  are  routinely  photographed  with 
weapons  so  the  Sandinistas  can  claim  they 
were  Contras  killed  in  combat,  and  the 
number  slain  is  added  to  government  claims 
of  rebel  casualties. 

Psychological  tortures  include: 

Subjection  to  fake  executions. 

Detention  of  family  members. 

Use  of  recorded  screams  attributed  to  pris- 
oners' family  members  crying  out  under  tor- 
ture. 

Forcing  victims  to  exercise  naked  before 
their  guards,  who  taunt  them  on  their  per- 
formance. 

Uninterrupted  darkness. 

Extended  solitary  confinement. 

Disruption  of  psychological  rhythms  by 
randomly  varying  periods  of  light  and  dark- 
ness and  feed^ig  intervals. 

Paring  unloaded  pistols  into  the  open 
mouth  of  the  victim. 

That  is  what  this  government  of  the 
Sandinistas  is  aU  about.  It  is  a  govern- 
ment of  intimidation,  of  terror,  of  op- 
pression. 

Physical  methods  of  torture  include: 

Confinement  in  barrels  of  cold  water  for 
long  periods. 

Hanging  by  the  hands. 

Placement  in  hot  boxes. 

Confinement  to  La  CTiiquita, 

Repeated  movement  from  hot  to  cold 
cells. 

Placement  in  neck-deep  sewage  pits. 

Beatings  with  rolled  wet  towels. 

Multiple  rape. 
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[  for  lone  perloda, 
DhUbI  of  food. 

I  tagr  tntiMd  doci, 
I  wtth  woodni  dubs. 
I  foraed  aUiInc  into  the  mm. 
gw^ijfi'^**"  to  paiB-lnduclnc  aound. 
nmiilnl  iliiKi  tn  innltilli 

Ifr.  PrmMent.  these  are  terrifying 
thtnss  to  think  mbout  and  this  \a  the 
govenunent  that  aome  of  us  think 
abouM  be  chanted.  We  think  the  con- 
traa  should  have  the  opportunity  to 
change  a  government  that  imposes 
this  on  ita  people,  fellow  Americans  I 
might  Bay,  Mr.  President  These  are 
not  petHTle  9.000  mflea  away.  These  are 
fellow  Americans  in  this  continent.  In 
the  North  American  Continent.  They 
are  our  neighbors.  These  are  some  per- 
simal  accounts  that  I  think  would  be 
of  great  interest  to  some  of  my  col- 
leagues. 

I  have  a  quote  from  one  of  those 
prisoners.  He  says,  "I  was  In  Jail  for  2 
yean  and  never  saw  a  Judge." 

Few  outside  vtattors  are  able  to  see  other 
than  the  model  prison  faeOities,  particularly 
the  fanuB  that  the  H»T»«Mni«t^«  exhibit  to 
foreitnen.  Neither  the  International  Red 
Croai  nor  Mateo  Ouerrero,  head  of  the  offi- 
cial Sandtnlsta  human  rights  organization, 
could  ohacrre  DGSE  facilities  or  attend  to 
prlaonen  there. 

Bwiausf  the  qBT"**"'^^"  can  force  it  to 
noA  its  operation  at  any  time,  the  nongov- 
ernmental CFDH  must  limit  its  activities. 
Protected  trom  closure  only  by  its  intema- 
tioiml  reputation  and  the  Sandinistjw'  fear 
of  worldwide  negative  publicity,  the  CPDH 
has  developed  a  methodology  which  allows 
tt  a  limited  ability  to  investigate  cases.  To 
avoid  provoking  further  limitations,  the 
CPDH  invectigatea  only  those  cases  brought 
directly  to  its  offices.  Formal  pursuit  of  a 
case  requires  signed  and  sworn  affidavits. 
Few  people  are  wflling  to  risk  prosecution 
by  the  government  for  formalizing  their 
oomplatntB.  The  CPDH  reports  that  many 
cases  are  brought  to  it  informally,  and  it  es- 
timates that  Nlcaraguans  denoimce  only 
one  in  ten  Sandlnlsta  abuses.  Peasants  in 
areas  far  frmn  Managua  have  little  inclina- 
tion to  make  the  trip  to  BCanagua  on  the 
slim  chance  that  exposing  themselves  to  im- 
priacnment  will  result  in  help  for  a  missing 
relative. 

Soooe  who  have  survived  the  prison 
system  and  escaped  from  Nicaragua  were 
Interviewed  In  Honduras  and  Costa  Rica. 
Othm  have  lieen  interviewed  by  U.S.  Em- 
iMtasy  officers  and  visitors  from  Washington, 
D.C..  or  have  publicized  their  experiences 
after  leaving  Nicaragua.  A  small  sample  of 
their  experiences  is  presented  here. 

Labor  leader  Eugenlo  Membreno  was  Im- 
prisoned tn  November  1983  after  publicly 
df^ting  members  of  the  Sandlnlsta  labor 
union  (CT8).  The  case  shows  how  petty  the 
motivation  for  a  political  arrest  can  be. 
Membreno  states: 

We  were  finally  sentenced  to  50  days  in 
prison  tax  wtiat  the  Judge  called  "ideological 
differences."  One  of  the  CTS  [Sandlnlsta 
union]  mrmhers  asked  the  judge  that  we  be 
condemned.  When  he  was  asked  why,  the 
CTB  leader  said,  "Because  the  CTN  [Mem- 
breno's  union]  leaders  think  they  were 
borne  by  Taiwan's  mother."  That  meant 
that  we  thought  we  were  supermen  and  so 
the  SandinlsU  said.  "That  Is  why  I  think 


they  should  be  condemned."  That  was  one 
of  the  accusations  against  us  by  one  of  the 
witnesses  at  the  trial. 

Methods  of  Interrogation  can  accomplish 
their  terrorist  purpose  without  leaving  a 
maik.  A  prisoner  who  must  remain  unidenti- 
fied because  he  is  still  In  Nicaragua  de- 
scribed an  incident  that  happened  to  him  at 
one  of  the  small  rural  clandestine  facilities 
of  the  type  reported  by  Baldlzon: 

[The  prison  guards!  lined  us  up  in  the 
back  of  the  yard  right  next  to  the  swimming 
pool.  Our  hands  were  tied  behind  our  backs 
and  they  would  walk  by  and  push  us  into 
the  pool  one  by  one.  They  would  let  us  start 
drowning  and  then  they  would  pull  us  out 
of  the  water  and  make  us  confess  our  "coun- 
terrevolutionary" activities  as  we  gasped  for 
brea^. 

A  prisoner  who  had  been  in  EH  Chlpote  re- 
ported: 

Thty  took  me  to  El  Chlpote  and  put  me 
into  a  cubicle  for  what  must  have  been  one 
hour.  Tou  could  hardly  breathe  In  the  cell 
and  It  was  pitch  black.  They  then  took  me 
out  and  interrogated  me.  I  was  placed  into  a 
larger  cell  later  on.  During  the  days  I  sweat- 
ed it  was  so  hot  and  in  the  night  the  cells 
got  real  cold.  During  the  night  I  could  hear 
the  screams  and  cries  of  women  coming 
from  other  cells. 

SUvia  Guzman  Guerrero  was  arrested  on 
May  17,  1985,  on  accusations  made  by  Sandl- 
nlsta Defense  Committee  members  that  she 
had  engaged  in  unspecified  "counterrevolu- 
tionary activities."  Although  no  evidence  for 
the  charges  was  ever  presented,  she  experi- 
enced the  following: 

I  was  taken  to  the  prison  EI  Chlpote  in 
the  middle  of  the  night.  As  we  got  close  to 
the  Intercontinental  Hotel  I  was  told  to  put 
my  head  to  the  floor  of  the  car,  which  I  did. 
I  was  conducted  into  the  prison  which  is  lo- 
cated at  the  top  of  the  hill  behind  the  hotel. 
They  took  aU  my  personal  information  and 
then  one  [Sandlnlsta  soldier]  took  me  to  a 
cell  no  more  than  32  inches  wide.  I  felt  like 
I  was  going  to  suffocate  and  after  about  15 
minutes  I  started  to  cry.  They  then  took  me 
and  put  me  Into  a  larger  cell  that  had  four 
beds  in  it.  It  was  totally  dark  in  this  cell  as 
well.  At  noon  the  next  day  we  were  taken 
out  of  El  Chlpote  and  sent  to  Las  Tejas  In 
Matagalpa.  In  Matagalpa  we  went  for  four 
days  without  water.  We  were  given  gallo 
pinto  [rice  and  beans]  to  eat  but  the  food 
was  spoUed.  I  was  number  7009  and  my 
father  was  number  7007  because  I  had  an 
opportunity  to  see  him  at  the  other  end  of 
the  liall  during  one  occasion.  He  was  re- 
leased after  15  days  in  Las  Tejas.  I  was 
never  taken  before  a  judge  or  tribunal  but 
they  repeatedly  said  we  had  been  con- 
demned for  four  years. 

Others  confirm  that  formal  charges  were 
not  brought  against  them.  Jose  Rivera,  32 
years  old,  reported  on  conditions  he  experi- 
enced: 

The  treatment  one  receives  in  La  Modelo 
is  very  severe.  They  don't  let  you  sleep. 
When  you  are  lying  down  in  the  middle  of 
the  alght  they  throw  water  on  you  and  take 
you  out  for  interrogation.  I  and  other  prls- 
oneiE  believe  they  have  killed  many  prison- 
ers because  they  are  taken  out  lor  Interro- 
gations and  they  never  return.  They  had 
never  judged  me  for  any  crime  because  they 
said  there  were  too  many  prisoners  to  judge 
imnKdlately.  I  was  in  jail  for  two  years  and 
never  saw  a  judge. 

Denis  Correa  reports  his  personal  experi- 
ence of  the  difficulty  for  outside  observers 

to  leam  the  truth  about  the  prisons: 
We   always   knew   when   the   journalists 

would  arrive  because  we  started  receiving 


good  attention.  They  permitted  us  to  wash 
our  clothes  and  those  who  had  none  were 
given  some.  On  certain  occasions  they  put 
bicarbonate  in  our  food  so  our  stomachs  ap- 
peared full.  You  could  never  speak  to  a  jour- 
nalist evea  If  you  trusted  him  because  the 
guards  were  always  In  their  presence.  When- 
ever the  journalists  did  ask  questions  we  of 
course  said  nothing.  Others  felt  pressured 
to  say  the  food  was  good  and  so  they  did. 

Jimmy  Sassan  was  picked  up  on  October 
31,  1985,  for  his  activities  as  the  National 
Director  of  the  Campus  Crusade  for  Christ 
in  Nicaragua.  After  a  short  detention,  he 
was  released  but  given  a  citation  to  report  to 
State  Security  for  further  Interrogation.  In 
the  Interrbgation  at  El  Chlpote  he  endured 
typical  psychological  torture  routines,  such 
as  La  Chl«uita,  the  cold  room  and  the  San- 
dlnlsta trick  of  firing  an  unloaded  pistol  at 
the  victim.  He  was  then  taken  to  the  State 
Security  JaU  which  lies  just  behind  the 
Intercontinental  Hotel  in  Managua.  He  soon 
realized  that  many  of  his  colleagues  had 
been  arrested  also: 

And  finally  they  said  that  they  were  going 
to  begin  proceedings  to  arrest  my  wife  be- 
cause I  had  not  wanted  to  confess  my  links 
with  the  oounterrevolutionaries.  Again  they 
took  me  to  the  hallway  of  the  two-by-two 
cell.  They  opened  the  door  and  inside  the 
room  there  was  one  of  the  members  of  the 
Campus  Crusade.  They  shut  that  door  and 
opened  another  one.  There  was  another 
staff  member  completely  nude.  And  then 
they  shut  that  door  and  opened  another 
one.  and  tn  that  room  there  was  a  young 
women  involved  in  the  movement,  complete- 
ly nude.  They  shut  the  door  and  opened  an- 
other one  and  put  me  in.  About  an  hour 
later  they  took  me  out  of  the  cell  and  back 
in  the  cold  room.  Here  they  told  me  that  aU 
my  fellow  staff  members  had  confessed  ev- 
erything and  that  they  didn't  need  my  con- 
fession, bat  that  they  wanted  to  give  me  an- 
other opportunity. 

Hassan  was  then  released: 

When  I  arrived  in  my  house  I  foimd  my 
wife;  they  had  not  arrested  her.  Tou  see, 
when  I  was  in  the  cold  room  the  second 
time  I  bef  an  to  hear  the  crying  of  a  woman 
and  the  officer  told  me  that  possibly  she 
was  my  wife.  So  when  I  was  set  free  there  at 
my  office  I  thought  that  my  wife  was  arrest- 
ed. 

After  his  arrest,  Hassan's  relatives, 
friends,  and  staff  members  were  interrorgat- 
ed  and  told  they  were  prohibited  to  contact 
him  on  pain  of  arrest.  Yet  he  states: 

I  would  like  to  state  that  I  am  a  privileged 
person  because  dozens  of  Nicaraguan  Chris- 
tians have  passed  through  much  more  pain- 
ful experiences  than  mine.  They  have  suf- 
fered much  more,  especially  the  churches  in 
the  countryside,  and  especially  those  that 
have  very  little  communication  with  the 
city. 

Mr.  President,  the  reason  why  I 
share  some  of  these  experiences  with 
people  Is  that  what  we  are  talking 
at>out  la  not  an  accoimting  question. 
We  are  talking  about  whether  or  not 
we  in  the  United  States  are  willing  to 
help  overthrow  an  oppressive  govern- 
ment, such  as  the  one  that  exists  in 
Nicaragua  today,  and  overthrow  It  so 
that  we  vrill  be  able  to  help  the  people 
who  share  goals  for  freedom,  for  liber- 
ty, for  democracy,  for  an  opportunity 
for  self-government,  for  freedom  to 
work,  for  freedom  of  religion,  for  free- 
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dom  of  the  press,  and  for  the  other 
things  we  take  for  granted  in  this 
coxmtry.  That  is  the  kind  of  thing  that 
is  going  on. 

Just  to  pause  and  reflect  a  little 
about  it,  Mr.  President:  For  the  aver- 
age Nicaraguan,  the  danger  of  political 
imprisonment  under  these  cruel  condi- 
tions is  an  everyday  existence,  this 
thread  of  intimidation.  Of  the  intelli- 
gence information  and  other  testimo- 
ny cited  to  my  colleagues,  it  is  inter- 
esting to  note  that  constantly  the 
weaving  thread  of  intimidation  on  the 
population  is  the  main  effort  that 
they  are  making.  It  is  few  people  in 
terms  of  the  whole  population,  but 
enough  so  that  there  is  a  constant 
threat  for  all  the  people  in  the  popula- 
tion so  they  know  they  are  supposed 
to  toe  the  line  and  do  what  the  gov- 
ernment tells  them. 

Of  the  intelligence  information  and  other 
testimony  cited  in  this  publication,  the  most 
troubling  facts  are  the  Increase  of  political 
prisoners  under  the  Sandlnlsta  regime,  the 
abuse  of  prisoners,  and  the  intimidating 
effect  on  the  entire  Nicaraguan  population 
of  the  DGSE's  abUity  to  arrest  anyone  and 
to  hold  prisoners  under  abominable  condi- 
tions until  their  will  is  broken  or  they  die. 

Ismael  Reyes,  former  President  of  the  Nic- 
araguan Red  Cross,  assisted  imprisoned 
Sandinistas  during  the  Somoza  period.  He 
compares  the  prisons  under  Somoza  and 
under  the  Sandinistas: 

Somoza,  the  monster,  allowed  me  (as 
President  of  the  Red  Cross)  to  visit  Sandl- 
nlsta leaders  (Tomas  Borge.  Luis  Carrion, 
Carlos  Nunez,  Marcio  Jaen)  in  the  Model 
Prison  and  in  the  embassies  where  they  had 
sought  asylum.  [This  group  included  the 
revolutionaries  Joaquin  Cuadra,  RIcardo 
Coronel-Kautz,  Miguel  D'Escoto,  and  Sergio 
Ramirez.} 

Somoza,  the  criminal,  allowed  me  to  visit 
Carrion  in  jaU  whenever  his  parents  re- 
quested me  to  do  it.  He  allowed  me  to  visit 
Borge  in  jail  for  medical  attention  by  one  of 
our  doctors  and  for  his  relatives  to  see  him, 
etc.  He  allowed  me  to  visit  Nunez  and  attend 
to  his  tuberculosis  treatment  in  the  jail;  to 
visit  Jaen  and  keep  him  Informed  about  his 
mother  who  carried  on  a  hunger  strike  In 
our  institution. 

Somoza,  the  murderer,  allowed  Tomas 
Borge  to  call  me  on  the  phone  at  night  from 
the  Model  Prison,  aslung  for  favors. 

He  allowed  me  to  visit  Colonel  Larios  In 
prison  after  he  had  led  an  unsuccessful  in- 
surrection in  the  army,  and  he  allowed  me 
to  transfer  a  group  of  relatives  of  the  Sandl- 
nlsta prisoners  from  the  Nunclatura  to  the 
Red  Cross  headquarters,  to  take  care  of 
them  and  provide  them  medical  attention 
during  their  hunger  strike. 

I  am  going  on,  Mr.  President,  with 
the  Ismael  Reyes  quotes,  where  he  was 
allowed  to  visit  the  prisoners  who  are 
now  some  of  the  people  who  head  up 
the  Nicaraguan  Government.  I  con- 
tinue what  he  is  saying,  Mr.  Reyes: 

The  Sandlnlsta  government  never  allowed 
me  to  see  Colonel  Larios  (former  Minister  of 
Defense  in  the  Sandlnlsta  regime)  in  the 
Model  Prison,  and  they  would  shoot  dead 
any  warden  who  allowed  a  prisoner  to  make 
a  phone  call,  for  they  consider  it  a  crime  of 
treason.  I  am  not  defending  Somoza.  I  am 


comparing  two  very  grave  evils  that  luive 
different  degrees  of  monstrosity. 

Never  a  supporter  of  Somoza,  but  thor- 
oughly  familiar  with  his  prison  system. 
Reyes  now  criticizes  the  Sandinistas  for 
their  misuse  of  imprisonment.  For  the  aver- 
age Nicaraguan,  the  danger  of  political  Im- 
prisonment under  cruel  conditions  contin- 
ues. For  those  who  liave  not  been  impris- 
oned, the  example  of  their  compatriots  re- 
minds them  of  the  price  of  dissent.  Intimi- 
dation of  the  people  is  an  effective  weapon 
In  consolidating  Marxist-Leninist  controL 

Mr.  President,  I  think  it  is  important 
that  when  we  discuss  this  here  today, 
we  recognize  that  this  is  a  government 
of  intimidation.  It  is  a  government  of 
tyranny.  It  is  a  standard  model  Marx- 
ist-Leninist government  that  is  setting 
up  a  base  camp  on  the  mainland  of  the 
Americas,  that  this  Congress  in  1962 
voted  to  not  let  happen. 

We  voted  on  the  same  language  in 
1982  and  we  voted  that  we  would  use 
force  if  necessary  to  stop  the  export  of 
the  revolution  from  Cuba  of  the  Marx- 
ist-Leninist revolution  to  the  mainland 
of  the  Americas  so  that  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  could  be  enforced.  That  is 
what  this  body  voted  on  and  it  voted 
on  more  than  one  occasion,  and  the 
House  voted  on  it  and  it  passed.  It  was 
signed  into  law.  And  then  we  have 
voted  on  the  Issue  of  aid  to  the  Con- 
tras,  time  and  time  again. 

Every  time  we  have  the  issue  of  aid 
to  the  Contras,  we  have  furious  de- 
bates and  we  have  close  votes,  and  I 
think  it  is  important  that  we  do  dis- 
cuss these  issues,  and  it  is  entirely  fit- 
ting that  it  is  carefully  considered,  but 
we  have  done  it.  We  have  done  it  over 
and  over  again. 

So  I  would  say  for  us  to  even  bring 
this  issue  up  today  after  yesterday's 
vote,  it  is  most  frustrating  and  this 
Senator  thinks  that  it  will  be  a  mis- 
take to  even  bring  it  up  and  discuss  it 
because  here  we  are  after  yesterday's 
vote,  after  last  year's  action  vre  are 
being  asked  to  renege  on  a  commit- 
ment that  we  have  already  made.  We 
are  being  asked  to  place  a  moratorium 
on  further  aid  to  the  Contras.  This  is 
vacillation  of  the  worst,  most  danger- 
ous land. 

Surely,  we  cannot  afford  to  go  back 
on  last  year's  commitments  and  deny 
the  further  fimdlng  of  the  dollars  that 
we  have  already  pledged.  It  is,  Mr. 
President,  in  my  view  we  have  pledged 
this.  We  have  a  dismal  history  of  vacil- 
lation and  indecision  already,  and  it  is 
now  time  for  us  to  stand  firm. 

If  we  wish  to  debate  the  wisdom  of 
continuing  to  increase  sustained  aid  to 
the  Nicaraguan  freedom  fighters,  you 
Imow  in  my  view  we  have  already  done 
it.  We  have  already  taken  that  i>osi- 
tlon.  We  have  voted  on  it  yesterday.  I 
think  that  there  is  no  reason  to  go  fur- 
ther. 

The  continued  existence  of  the 
democratic  resistance  to  the  Sandl- 
nlsta regime  depends  on  what  happens 
here. 


Our  effectiveness  and  credibility  as 
an  international  power  depends  on  our 
willingness  to  keep  our  commitments. 

If  we  fail  to  keep  our  commitments. 
Mr.  President,  the  only  thing  made 
clear  in  this  entire  muddled  debate 
will  be  that  the  United  States  cannot 
be  counted  on  to  support  freedom  and 
oppose  communism  and  Communist 
expansionism  even  in  our  own  back 
yard.  That  is  really  what  the  issue  is. 

Despite  the  incredible  amount  of 
media  attention  given  to  Central 
America,  or  maybe  l^ecause  of  it,  Nica- 
raguan issue  continues  to  be  clouded 
by  false  and  misleading  information. 
The  confusing  tangle  of  conflicting 
testimony  the  news  media  has  helped 
to  weave  has  combined  with  our  end- 
less vascillation  to  completely  confuse 
the  public.  As  a  result,  although  the 
public  interest  in  Central  America  and 
United  SUtes  policy  there  is  high, 
public  understanding  of  the  situation 
is  not  high. 

We  must  buUd  a  consensus  for  a 
firm  policy  in  Central  America,  a  con- 
sensus based  on  a  goal  that  we  all 
share,  and  that  is  encouraging  democ- 
ratization of  the  region. 

I  have  also  had  the  opportimity  to 
review  press  accounts  of  the  situation 
there,  reports  of  the  human  rights 
groups,  one  that  I  Just  shared  with  my 
colleagues,  comments  from  constitu- 
ents who  have  visited  the  region.  I  am 
convinced  and  I  have  (»me  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  President's  policy  in 
support  of  the  Nicaraguan  freedom 
fighters  is  correct. 

I  would  say  that  it  might  l>e  time 
and  I  think  it  is  long  past  since  time 
that  I  would  think  tiiat  the  Command- 
er in  Chief  could  well  serve  the  Nation 
by  breaking  diplomatic  relations  with 
the  Sandlnlsta  regime  and  making  uf e 
more  difficult  for  them,  give  more  sup- 
port to  the  Contras,  do  it  well  enough 
so  that  we  will  l>e  successful,  roll  back 
the  Brezhnev  doctrine,  show  people 
around  the  world  that  freedom  can 
prevail  over  authoritarianism  and  tyr- 
anny, that  freedom  works  and  tyranny 
fails. 

I  have  long  been  concerned  about 
the  problems  in  Central  America,  espe- 
cially about  their  effect  on  the  future 
of  representative  government  in  this 
hemisphere  and  the  security  of  the 
United  States.  My  views  on  the  situa- 
tion in  El  Salvador,  Honduras,  Guate- 
mala, and  Nicaragua  are  liased  on  de- 
tailed analysis  of  State  Department. 
CIA,  DIA,  and  I>efense  Department 
intelligence;  on  information  and  in- 
sight gained  from  congressional  hear- 
ings, my  personal  visits  to  the  region, 
the  many  visits  of  memt>ers  of  my 
staff— who  have  served  as  official  poll 
watchers  for  the  Nicaraguan,  Guate- 
malan, and  El  Salvadoran  elections, 
and  discussions  with  refugees  and  offi- 
cials of  the  nations  of  Central  Amer- 
ica. I  also  carefully  study  press  ac- 
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eounts  of  tike  ittuatlon  there,  reports 
of  luiBian  rl^to  groups  and  oomments 
fram  oomtltuentB  who  have  visited  the 


My  study  has  led  me  to  conclude 
that  the  Prertdwifs  p(dlcy  In  siipport 
of  the  mearacuan  freedom  fighters  is 
eorreet  and  should  be  supported. 

This  poUey  Is  based  on  what  I  think 
are  several  vaUd  assumptions: 

First  Whatever  ambiguity  there 
may  have  been  In  the  beginning.  It  is 
now  ahsidutely  clear  that  the  Sandl- 
nlsta  regtane  Is  a  militaristic,  expan- 
sloalst  CSommunlst  dictatorship  which 
te  a  threat  to  Its  neighbors  and  the  sta- 
bOtty  of  the  region: 

Seoood.  Peaceful  negotiations,  in  the 
■hwnrr  of  a  military  threat,  are  inef- 
fective In  detentog  Sandlnlsta  aggres- 
sion. Hlirtory  shows  that  Communist 
revolutlanarles  do  not  seize  power  to 
give  it  up  through  negotiations; 

Third.  Faroe,  applied  through  the 
Oontras,  Is  the  only  way  to  achieve 
wliat  negotlatl<»is  al<me  can  not.  of  in- 
the  (v>portunlty  for  repre- 
itatlve  government,  democracy  with 
%  anaU  "d"  of  Nicaragua,  and  the 
elimination  of  the  Sandlnlsta  threat  to 
theregkm. 

Though  the  Contras  may  not  be  per- 
fect. Vtr.  President— and  they  are  not 
perfect— they  are  an  Indigenous,  pro- 
deuoeratlc  movemoit  which  needs 
and  deserves  our  aid.  Without  our  aid. 
their  fl^t  to  liberate  their  country  is 
doomed.  Debate  and  another  vote  on 
the  Senate  floor  that  would  send  some 
kind  of  a  wrcmgful  signal  would  be  the 
wmst  possible  thing  that  cotild 
happen. 

I  mentioned  earlier  the  trials  and 
trUmlatiCHis  that  this  Nation  went 
through  In  Southeast  Asia.  As  a 
Member  of  the  House.  I  had  the  op- 
poitunlty  to  go  to  Southeast  Asia  in 
1975.  I  visited  with  the  ARVN  troops 
in  NHA  Trang  and  they  were  Jvist 
starting  to  come  under  attack  at  that 
time.  In  fact,  there  were  some  incom- 
ing artillery  and  they  were  making 
preparations  for  what  turned  out  to  be 
a  major  att»iA  by  the  North  Vietnam- 
ese army.  This  eventually  led  to  the 
downfalL  This  was  in  the  spring  of 
1975.  In  late  February. 

Psychologically,  the  worst  thing  for 
the  South  THetnamese  troops  was  the 
ooncon  that  they  were  not  going  to 
have  another  vote  In  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States 
for  ammunition  supplies.  So  the  word 
was  out  among  the  troops  that  we  may 
be  out  of  ammunition  by  the  1st  of 
June.  It  was  not  good  for  the  psychol- 
ogy of  an  army  to  begin  to  believe  it. 
We  had  Members  of  the  American 
CoDgress  that  would  go  over  and  tell 
them  that.  So  that  was  a  great  psycho- 
logical deterrent  to  the  ability  of  the 

officers  of  the  South  Vietnamese  army 

to  be  able  to  mcourage  them  to  fight 

and  participate  in  the  war. 


I  went  on  to  Cambodia  and  visited 
Phnom  Prah.  It  was  surprising  how 
good  the  morale  was  of  the  Cambodi- 
an tfoops.  At  that  time  they  had  about 
a  lO-kllometer  perimeter  around  the 
dty.  I  had  the  opportunity  to  go  up 
and  visit  the  battalion  headquarters.  I 
was  quite  impressed  at  the  ability  for 
them  to  keep  discipline  in  the  Cambo- 
dian forces  that  we  were  supporting, 
but  they  knew  that  the  United  States 
was  pulling  out  on  them  and  left  them 
hanging  there. 

So  wh*t  I  am  saying  is  that  it  is 
very,  very  Important  that  we  not  show 
any  s\ga  of  weakness  at  this  point  so 
that,  psychologically,  the  Contras 
have  every  opportunity  to  know  that 
we  stand  firmly  behind  them  and 
these  will  be  no  turning  backward  on 
them:  that  we  wlU  be  there,  we  will 
continue  to  buy  them  ammunitions, 
rifles,  medical  supplies,  and  things 
that  they  have  to  have  to  achieve  the 
revolution  that  they  are  seeking. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  that  the 
premises  that  I  outlined  are  valid  and 
they  can  be  demonstrated  by  the 
study  of  the  present  sitiiation  in  Cen- 
tral America  and  the  history  of  the 
Sandlnlsta  regime. 

The  fact  that  the  Sandinistas  are  a 
Communist,  pro-Soviet  military  dicta- 
tor^ilp  is  best  proven  by  anals^zing 
their  own  words  and  actions.  Top  San- 
dlnlsta leaders  have  been  forthright  in 
decluing  their  Intentions.  Like  Hitler 
in  Mein  Kampf.  they  have  carefully 
and  publicly  laid  out  their  plans.  But, 
like  the  isolationists  of  the  1930's, 
many  of  us  prefer  not  to  hear. 

Here  is  a  small  sampling  of  some  of 
the  statements  made  by  Sandlnlsta 
leaders: 

Comandante  Himiberto  Ortega,  Ni- 
caragua's Minister  of  Defense,  said  in 
a  speech  in  August  1981: 

Marxism-Leninism  is  the  scientific  doc- 
trine that  guides  our  revolution.  .  .  .  We 
canaot  be  Marxist-Leninist  without  Sandln- 
ismo,  and  without  Marxist-Leninism,  San- 
dinismo  cannot  be  revolutionary.  .  .  .  Our 
doctrine  is  Marxist-Leninism. 

Tomas  Borge,  the  Minister  of  Interi- 
or and  overseer  of  censorship  and  In- 
ternal security,  stated  in  September 
1983  that  he  was  a  Communist  and 
that: 

Tou  cannot  be  a  true  revolutionary  in 
Latin  America  without  being  a  Marxist-Len- 
inist. 

Bayardo  Arce,  the  comandante  in 
charge  of  elections,  made  an  unusxially 
candid  speech  in  May  1984  in  which  he 
stf^ed  that  the  elections  were  a  "nui- 
sance" and  should  be  used  to  "demon- 
strate that  the  Nicaraguan  people  are 
for  Marxism-Leninism."  He  admitted 
that: 

If  we  did  not  have  the  war  situation  im- 
posed on  us  by  the  United  States,  the  elec- 
toral problem  would  be  totally  out  of  place 
in  terms  of  usefulness. 

True  to  its  Communist  nature,  the 
Sandlnlsta  regime,  as  many  of  my  col- 


leagues on  both  sides  of  this  issue 
have  noted,  is  a  Cuban-style  dictator- 
ship. Were  it  not  for  the  pressure  from 
the  Contras  and  the  spotlight  of  inter- 
national opinion,  they  would  surely  be 
more  rvthless  and  repressive  than 
they  are  now. 

A  report  late  last  year  by  the  Perma- 
nent Hunan  Rights  Commission  of 
Nicaragua,  which  I  have  Just  been  dis- 
cussing, states  that  there  are  over 
6.900  political  prisoners  in  Nicaraguan 
Jails— this  means  that  Nicaragua  has 
the  mo«t  political  prisoners  of  any 
Latin  American  country.  Since  then, 
according  to  the  U.S.  State  Depart- 
ment, several  thousand  new  prisoners 
have  been  added. 

Becauae  of  systematic,  institutional- 
ized human  rights  abuses,  persecution 
of  the  Catholic  Church,  Evangelical 
groups,  Jews,  political  parties,  labor 
unions,  Mlsklto  Indians  and  the  pri- 
vate seotor,  over  200.000  Nicaraguans 
have  become  refugees  since  1979— a 
number  which  far  exceeds  the  total 
refugees  from  all  the  years  of  Somo- 
za's  pre-Sandinista  government. 

The  example  of  the  Mlsklto  Indians 
is,  and  ought  to  be,  often  quoted.  In  a 
land  of  torment  and  persecution,  the 
Miskltos  have  been  the  most  vilely  re- 
pressed. In  reviewing  a  the  PBS  docu- 
mentary on  the  plight  of  the  Miskltos, 
the  New  York  Times  said,  "there  is 
compelling  evidence  that  the  Nicara- 
guan Oovemment  murders  innocent 
people." 

According  to  the  New  York  Times, 
"49  Mi4klto  villages  along  the  Coco 
River  were  burned  down  by  the  Sandl- 
nlsta s(4diers;  65  bombs  were  dropped 
on  six  villages  in  11  days."  People  were 
"hanged,  machine  gimned  and 
burned."  Before  the  Sandinistas  took 
control  of  Nicaragua,  the  Miskltos 
were  not  refugees.  Now,  over  one 
fourth  of  the  Mlsklto  Indians  have 
fled  Nicaragua  and  its  concentration 
camps. 

As  the  New  York  Times  reviewer 
concluded,  "the  Nicaraguan  Govern- 
ment uses  the  full  resources  of  the 
State  to  carry  out  domestic  policy  and 
oppress  peaceful  people.  This  is  a  dev- 
astating indictment." 

This  barbaric  repression  is  not  limit- 
ed to  the  Mlsklto  Indians.  As  the 
International  League  of  Human 
Rights  says,  "repression  of  human 
rights  in  Nicaragua  is  systematic  and 
widespread." 

The  U.S.  State  Department  Country 
Reports  on  Human  Rights  Practices 
for  1984  states  that: 

Major  human  rights  abuses  in  1986  includ- 
ed mass  arrests  o/  civHians  on  vague  charges 
of  counterrevolutionary  activity;  torture 
and  abuse  of  prisoners;  disappearances; 
summary  executions  of  civilians  and  prison- 
ers of  war  the  continuing  involuntary  relo- 
cation of  rural  residents;  civilian  deaths  re- 
sulting from  the  Sandlnlsta  military's  indis- 
criminate use  of  artillery  and  air  bombard- 
ment; the  closure  of  the  opposition  newspa- 


per La  Pnrua  and  Radio  Catolica,  operated 
by  the  Catholic  Archdiosese  of  Managua— 
the  last  vestiges  of  the  independent,  non- 
government—controlled mass  media;  and 
the  forced  exile  of  a  leading  bishop,  the 
Curia's  spokesman,  and  a  priest. 

The  suppression  of  religion  and  free- 
dom of  the  press  is  now  nearly  total  in 
Nicaragua.  E^ren  in  the  darkest  days  of 
the  repressive  Somoza  regime  this  was 
not  true.  Pope  John  Paul  II  has  issued 
strong  attacks  on  the  Nicaraguan  Oov- 
emment for  expelling  Catholic  Bishop 
Pablo  Antonio  Vega  Montilla.  He  de- 
scribed the  expulsion  as  an  act  out  of 
the  "dark  ages  ...  an  almost  incredi- 
ble act"  which  he  "deeply  deplored." 

The  expulsion  which  "deeply  sad- 
dened" the  Pope  was  only  one  attack 
in  a  long  and  determined  Sandlnlsta 
war  on  the  Catholic  Church  in  Nicara- 
gua. Jews  have  also  been  persecuted 
by  the  Sandinistas.  All  the  synagogues 
in  Nicaragua  have  been  closed  and  the 
entire  Jewish  population  has  fled 
rather  than  remain  to  be  persecuted. 

One  of  the  reasons  for  this  is  be- 
cause the  Sandinistas  always  hated 
the  Jews  because  Mr.  Somoza  had 
been  one  of  the  first  supporters  of 
Israel  back  in  1948  and  it  provided 
arms  for  the  Infant  movement  in 
Israel  for  independence  and  freedom 
back  in  1948  at  that  time.  And  there 
had  been  a  grudge  there  for  all  that 
time,  so  that  the  Sandinistas  started 
persecuting  the  Jews  and  they  have 
nm  them  out  of  the  country. 

The  Sandlnlsta  closing  of  La  Prensa, 
in  retaliation  for  last  June's  House 
vote  for  Contra  aid,  eliminated  the 
last  semi-free  newspaper  in  Nicaragua. 
La  Prensa,  which  operated  throughout 
the  Somoza  regime,  was  literally 
boarded  up  by  the  Sandinistas.  Vio- 
letta  Chamorro,  La  Prensa's  owner 
and  editor,  has  been  an  outspoken 
critic  of  the  Sandlnlsta  dictatorship,  as 
her  husband  was  against  the  Somoza 
regime.  Her  words,  from  a  letter  she 
sent  to  Nicaraguan  President  Daniel 
Ortega,  are  a  i>owerful  condemnation 
of  Nicaragua's  dictators,  she  said: 

Your  Sandlnlsta  Party  has  already  created 
a  great  concentration  camp  in  Nicaragua, 
but  the  Nicaraguan  people  are  not  losing 
their  liberating  spirit  and  will  never  lose  it 
even  in  the  worst  of  the  gulags  which  your 
mind  Is  able  to  conceive. 

The  Nicaraguan  people  are  clearly 
suffering  great  hardships.  But,  the 
threat  posed  by  an  unchecked  Sandl- 
nlsta regime  in  Nicaragua  is  not  limit- 
ed to  its  own  people.  Supplied  and 
trained  by  the  Soviets,  Cubans  and  a 
wide  variety  of  International  Commu- 
nists and  terrorists,  the  Nicaraguan 
military  force  is  stronger  than  any 
other  In  Central  America.  It  is  now 
nearly  as  strong  as  the  combined 
forces  of  all  its  neighbors. 

In  the  fall  of  1979,  immediately  after 
seizing  power,  the  Sandinistas  began 
an  incredible  military  buildup.  By 
early  1985,  the  active  duty  strength  of 
Nicaragua's  Army  had  reached  62,000 


and  active  reserves  and  militia  in- 
creased the  total  to  119,000.  The  mas- 
sive Infusion  of  weapons  and  material 
from  the  Soviet  Union  has  given  the 
Sandlnlsta  army  a  sophisticated, 
mechanized  capability  unrivaled  m 
Central  America. 

When  they  grabbed  power  in  1979 
the  Sandinistas  inherited  three  World 
War  II  tanks  from  Somoza's  national 
guard.  By  1984  they  had  an  armored 
force  of  over  110  Soviet  T-55  tanks 
and  about  30  PT-76  Ught  tanks.  They 
also  have  received  about  200  other  ar- 
mored vehicles,  mostly  BTR-152  and 
BTR-60  armored  personnel  carriers. 
These  numbers  continue  to  increase. 

In  addition  to  these  formidable 
groimd  forces  the  Nicaraguans  are 
also  bolstering  their  naval  forces  with 
Imports  from  the  Soviets,  North  Kore- 
ans, and  Cubans.  Their  air  force  has 
become  a  potent  threat  with  the  intro- 
duction of  the  deadly  MI-24  Hind  heli- 
copter gunshlp,  which  has  been  sup- 
plied by  the  Soviet  Union. 

Added  to  this  enormous  Sandlnlsta 
material  and  manpower  reserve  is  the 
presence  of  hundreds  of  Soviet, 
Cuban,  North  Korean,  PLO,  Libyan, 
and  East  European  troops  and  advi- 
sors. 

These  military  forces  have  no  appli- 
cation other  than  aggression  against 
Nicaragua's  neighbors  and  repression 
of  Nicaragua's  citizens.  The  Sandinis- 
tas have  been  candid  about  their  de- 
termliuition  to  use  these  resources  to 
expand  their  Communist  revolution. 
The  infamous  Sandlnlsta  "72  Hour 
Dociunent"  states: 

The  foreign  policy  of  the  Sandlnlsta  Peo- 
ple's Revolution  is  based  on  the  full  exercise 
of  national  sovereignty  and  independence 
on  the  principle  of  revolutionary  interna- 
tionalism. 

Interior  Minister  Tomas  Borge  has 
declared: 

This  revolution  goes  beyond  our  borders. 
Our  revolution  was  always  internationalist 
from  the  moment  Sandlno  fought  bis  first 
batUe. 

And  Bayardo  Arce  has  admitted: 
We   cannot  cease   being   Internationalist 
unless  we  cease  being  revolutionaries. 

Nicaragua's  neighbors  are  aware  of 
and  fear  the  threat  posed  by  the  mili- 
taristic Sandinistas.  In  addition  to  last 
year's,  much-publicized  Nicaraguan  in- 
vasion of  Honduras,  the  Sandinistas 
have  consistently  violated  the  fron- 
tiers of  their  neighbors  since  the  be- 
ginning of  their  regime.  Their  support 
of  the  Commimlst  rebels  in  El  Salva- 
dor is  well-documented  by  State  De- 
partment and  Congressional  Intelli- 
gence Committee  reports. 

Carlos  Jose  Gutierrez,  the  Foreign 
Minister  of  Costa  Rica  said  in  a  1985 
interview: 

Nicaraguan  planes  and  helicopters  have 
violated  Costa  Rican  airspace  many  times  in 
the  last  3  months.  Nicaragua  is  resiwnsible 
for  34  major  border  incidents  since  1983,  in- 
cluding an  ambush  of  a  patrol  of  Costa 


Rlcan  rural  police  inside  Costa  Rica  In  May 
in  which  two  policemen  died  *  *  *.  Nicara- 
gua is  placing  the  peace  of  the  region  In 

great  periL 

He  continued  by  saying: 

Most  Central  America  leaders  want  the 
Sandinistas  removed  from  power.  They  con- 
tinue to  be  a  threat;  once  they  consolidate 
they  will  be  more  of  a  threat. 

The  Sandlnlsta  determination  to  use 
their  military  outside  Nicaragua  was 
bluntly  stated  In  the  threat  delivered 
by  Daniel  Ortega  on  the  MacNell- 
Lehrer  Newshour  in  June  1986.  Of  the 
American  military  advisors  in  Hondu- 
ras, Ortega  states: 

Those  military  advisors  that  are  being 
sent  to  train  the  terrorists  who  attack  our 
people  are  going  to  run  the  very  same  risks 
that  the  terrorists  run  when  they  attack  us. 

Moderator  MacNeil  then  asked.  "Do  you 
mean  that  American  advisors  could  be 
killed?" 

Ortega  answered:  "That  simply  means 
that  they  may  die." 

The  simple  meaning  of  this  threat  is 
obvious.  Ortega  not  only  demands  the 
right  to  attack  his  neighbors,  he  re- 
serves the  right  to  kill  American  advi- 
sors who  are  attempting  to  help  these 
nations  defend  themselves. 

Mr.  President,  I  regret  that  these 
problems  cannot  be  solved  peacefully. 
U.S.  efforts  to  find  a  peaceful  solution 
in  Central  America  have  been  persist- 
ent and  well-dociunented.  But  for  real 
peace  to  be  possible,  both  sides  must 
want  it.  The  Sandinistas  have  shown 
no  willingness  to  negotiate  any  mean- 
ingful restrictions  on  their  aggression 
or  their  military  buildup. 

From  the  beginning,  the  United 
States  attempted  to  work  with  the 
new  Nicaraguan  Government  to 
achieve  a  peaceful  transition  from  the 
Somoza  dictatorship  to  democracy. 
But  democracy  was  not  In  the  plans  of 
the  Sandlnlsta  commandantes,  despite 
their  pledge  to  the  Organization  of 
American  States  to  implement  it. 

American  attempts  at  diplomacy  and 
friendship  were  rebuffed  and  an- 
swered with  Sandlnlsta  support  for 
subversion  in  El  Salvador.  In  1979.  this 
Congress  voted  to  give  the  post- 
Somoza  government  of  Nicaragua  $75 
million  in  aid.  Total  U.S.  aid  to  the 
Sandinistas  approached  $130  million. 
By  January  1981,  President  Carter  was 
forced  by  the  continuing  Sandlnlsta 
subversion,  terrorism,  and  aggression 
to  begin  cancellation  of  the  U.S.  aid 
program. 

Since  that  time,  numerous  American 
attempts  at  peaceful  negotiation  have 
received  no  encouragement  from  the 
Sandinistas.  In  fact,  each  time  the 
Congress  defeats  a  Contra  aid  biU  the 
Sandinistas  embark  on  some  new  folly, 
such  as  the  Invasion  of  Honduras,  or 
Ortega's  celebrated  "friendship  trip" 
to  Moscow. 

Much  has  been  said  in  this  debate 
about  the  "Contadora  peace  process." 
But  the  facts  reveal  that  it  is  not 
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Direct     American     intervention     In 


Conirress   and   the   Am(>r<(>«.Ti   rM>nn1p 


I  too  reDn>a<>nt  n  mmnla  vrlin  ar*  f.in<ta. 
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vlalde  and  thmt  the  ffMM<1n'«*^"  will 
not  participate  fatUifully. 

I  wipport  and  applaud  the  goala  of 
the  Oontadora  na^"«  The  Sandinls- 
taa,  <tf  eouiae.  do  not  I  support  the  de- 
inllttarteatkin  of  the  region,  but  the 
BantilnMaT.  oinrlouily.  do  not. 

I  support  the  demflitariHttion  of  the 
region.  The  ffanitlnit*^"  do  not  So  this 
means  there  is  no  alternative.  That  is 
to  pour  on  the  help  and  support  for 
the  Oontras  so  that  it  will  be  the  Con- 
tras  that  wffl  reach  success  and  victo- 
ry, and  It  wOl  not  ultimately  end  up 
haTtng  to  be  American  troops  that  will 
be  used  to  achieve  freedom  in  that 

NCIOKIb 

The  "Contadora  process"  is  proceed- 
ing at  a  very  slow  pace,  an  unaccept- 
ahly  slow  pace  for  thcee  being  op- 
pressed by  the  «*tM«iii«tji«  in  Nicara- 
gua and  those  In  El  Salvador.  Costa 
Rlea,  and  Honduras  who  are  being  vie- 
tJmlnd  by  Sandlnistapsnpported  guer- 
rillas. In  addition,  the  Contadora  plan 
eaanotcredttahly  guarantee  thedlsman- 
tUng  of  the  large  Nicaraguan  military 
machine,  or  the  ending  of  the  enor- 
mous Soviet  and  Cuban  presence  in 
Nicaragua.  The  Sandinistas  have  re- 
jected any  proposal  which  would  allow 
inspection  by  OAS  representatives  of 
their  lypnpHMM^  with  any  Contadora 
agreement 

(Mr.  CONRAD  assumed  the  chair.) 

Mr.  STMMS.  Mr.  President  Conta- 
dora is  a  good  idea  and  a  noble  effort 
which  I  supptHTt  but  in  practical  terms 
It  will  nether  solve  the  problem  fast 
WMWigti  to  keep  it  from  spreading,  nor 
bring  about  a  solution  which  will 
eliminate  the  threat  of  an  aggressive 
Nicaragua. 

Effective  negotiation  of  the  Conta- 
dora pn^wsals  must  be  accompanied 
by  the  use  of  force.  And  the  only  way 
we  can  ivply  force  without  involving 
the  military  forces  of  the  United 
States  and  filling  the  blood  of  Ameri- 
can men  is  to  siu>port  the  indigenous 
democratic  forces  of  Nicaragua.  These 
are  the  Cmtras. 

The  Contras  are  freedom  fighters. 
Theirs  is  a  cause  which  we  have  a 
moral  duty  to  support.  The  democratic 
opposition  to  the  Sandinistas  is  a 
direct  result  of  the  Sandinista  failure 
to  implement  the  goaJs  of  the  anti- 
Somoaa  revolution.  The  Contra  mis- 
sion is  to  retrieve  a  stolen  revolution. 

The  Sandinistjut,  as  a  small  part  of  a 
pluralistic  anti-Somoza  revolution. 
pledged  to  democratize  post-Somoza 
Nicaragua.  But  after  the  revolution 
they  proceeded  to  turn  their  guns 
against  their  partners  In  the  struggle 
against  Stanoasa.  The  Randinistjw  have 
reneged  cm  their  promises  to  the  OAS 
and  the  people  of  Nicaragua.  The  San- 
dinistas have  simply  replaced  one  dic- 
tatorship with  another. 

Since  1981.  over  20.000  people  have 
Joined  X3m  Contras  in  taking  up  arms 
against  the  Sandinistas.  These  people 
represent  the  democratic  aspirations 


of  the  Nicaraguan  people.  The  Contra 
ranks  are  composed  largely  of  peas- 
ants, former  Sandinistas  and  longtime 
Nicaraguan  human  rights  activists.  Ac- 
cording to  Robert  Lelken,  the  Carne- 
gie Endowment's  Central  American 
Analyst: 

Tke  Contna  have  grown  into  a  divene 
mrmy  of  20.000  that  ia  now  a  popularly 
baaed  vanguard  for  a  widespread  and  grow- 
ing rebellion. 

A  myth  has  arisen,  and  I  have  heard 
it  repeated  on  the  floor  diu-ing  our  de- 
bates, that  the  Contras  are  aU  "Somo- 
dstas."  This  is  simply  false.  There  are 
more  Somodstas  in  the  Sandinista 
government  than  In  the  Contra  orga- 
nizations. Over  30  top  leadership  posi- 
tions in  the  Sandinista  government 
are  held  by  former  Somodstas.  There 
are  far  more  Sandinistas  fighting  with 
the  Contras  than  former  Somoza  sup- 
porters. 

Figures  are  hard  to  get  and  necessar- 
ily rough,  but  of  the  17,000  members 
of  the  FDN,  the  largest  Contra  organi- 
zation, only  about  150  are  former 
Somoza  national  guard  members.  The 
top  leadership  of  the  FDN  is  composed 
of  long-time  Somoza  opponents,  such 
as  Adolfo  Calero  and  Alfonse  Robelo. 
Those  Contras  previously  associated 
with  Somoza  are  greatly  outnimit>ered 
by  the  democratic  leaders  who  were 
long  and  ardent  opponents  of  Somoza. 

Over  30  percent  of  the  FDN  mem- 
ben  are  former  Sandinistas  who 
turned  to  the  FDN  when  the  Sandinis- 
tas betrayed  the  revolution.  The  other 
large  Contra  groups  do  not  have  any 
former  Somoza  guardsmen  and  are 
composed  entirely  of  peasants,  former 
Sandinistas  and  Mlsklto  Indians. 

The  Contras  are  often  charged  with 
being  murderers  and  terrorists.  These 
charges  are  Sandinista  generated  slan- 
der. 

In  a  guerrilla  war  fought  in  a  nation 
which  tightly  controls  its  press,  it  is 
difficult  to  get  reliable  Information, 
even  so,  none  of  the  charges  of  Contra 
atrocities  have  been  substantiated  by 
anyone  but  Sandinistas,  or  people  held 
in  their  custody.  During  Senate  inves- 
tigations of  one  of  these  atrocities, 
many  of  the  witnesses  against  the 
Contras  were  found  to  have  been  paid 
or  threatened  by  the  Sandinistas  to 
perjure  themselves. 

According  to  the  State  Department, 
the  Sandinista  government  regularly 
blames  the  opposition  for  abuses  com- 
mitted by  Sandinista  forces.  The 
armed  democratic  resistance  has  con- 
sistently sought  to  direct  its  military 
operations  only  against  military  or 
strategic  targets. 

Nevertheless,  the  war  in  Nicaragua 
is  a  guerrUla  civil  war,  not  without 
risk— or  threat  to  innocent  bystanders. 
The  Contras  are  not  perfect,  few  gov- 
ernments in  Central  America  are, 
much  less  guerrilla  movements.  But 
we  should  support  the  Contras  as  the 


best  by  far  the  best— alternative  in 
this  conflict. 

Foreign  policy  is  often  the  art  of 
choosinf  the  best  of  imperfect  altenut- 
tives.  Jeffersonlan  democrats  are 
scarce  in  Third  World  nations.  But  we 
can  and  must  make  a  choice.  As  we 
have  often  learned,  inaction  brings  the 
worst  of  results. 

Surely,  for  the  people  of  Vietnam, 
Diem  and  Thieu  were  better  alterna- 
tives than  Le  Duan  and  the  ruthless 
Communists.  Lon  Nol  was  an  easy 
choice  to  Cambodia  over  the  murder- 
ous Pol  Pot.  And  the  Shah  was  cer- 
tainly preferable  to  the  Insane  Ayatol- 
lah.  In  Nicaragua,  the  Contras  are 
clearly  a  better  alternative  for  the 
people  of  Central  America  than  the 
despotle-Soviet-controUed  Sandinistas. 

It  1b  in  our  Interest  to  encourage  de- 
mocracy and  freedom  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere.  It  is  necessary  and  hon- 
orable for  us  to  support  and  protect 
our  f rlwds  and  allies  in  Central  Amer- 
ica from  aggression  from  Nicaragua 
and  Ciiba.  For  our  own  security  we 
cannot  afford  to  have  a  Soviet  puppet- 
state  on  our  Southern  flank.  President 
Reagan's  support  for  the  Contras  is  a 
wise  policy  necessary  to  preserve  our 
security  and  Central  America's  free- 
dom. 

Some  opponents  of  this  support 
claim  that  it  is  a  violation  of  interna- 
tional law.  Such  protests  have  no  basis 
in  international  law.  United  States 
Military  Aid  to  the  Contras  is  within 
the  law  according  to  the  United  Na- 
tions Charter.  Article  51  specifically 
protects  the  right  of  "individual  or  col- 
lective self-defense  If  an  armed  attack 
occurs  against  a  member  of  the  United 
Nations."  The  OAS  Charter  reaffirms 
this  basic  right  to  coUectlve  self-de- 
fense, as  does  the  Rio  Treaty.  The 
United  States  is  involved  in  aiding  the 
Nicaraguan  Contras  because  we  have  a 
duty  to  ourselves  and  our  allies  in  the 
region  to  help  stop  Sandinista  aggres- 
sion in  Central  America. 

Obviously,  United  States  military  aid 
to  the  Contras  represents  American 
use  of  force  against  the  Sandinista 
government.  But  this  use  of  force  is 
justified  by  continuing  aggression  of 
Nicaragua  against  its  neighbors.  The 
fact  tint  Nicaragua  has,  since  1980, 
been  directly  and  militarily  involved  in 
attempting  to  overthrow  Costa  Rica. 
El  Salvador  and  Honduras— all  of 
which  are  democratic  United  States 
friends— is  affirmed  by  the  United 
States  State  and  Defense  Departs 
ments,  the  United  States  Congress, 
the  Governments  of  El  Salvador,  Hon- 
duras and  Costa  Rica,  the  Contadora 
nations,  the  Kissinger  Commission 
and  the  Sandinistas  themselves. 

United  States  aid  to  the  pro-demo- 
cratic Contras  represents  a  minimal 
effort  to  support  our  friends  in  the 
region  who  are  under  attack. 
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Direct  American  intervention  in 
Central  America  is  not  necessary  at 
this  time,  nor  do  I  believe  it  will  be 
necessary  in  the  f  uttu%  if  we  continue 
to  provide  suljstantial  military  aid  to 
the  Contras. 

But,  if  we  are  Irresponsible  enough 
to  allow  the  Soviets  and  their  clients- 
Nicaragua  and  Cuba— to  continue 
their  destablllzation  and  military  con- 
quests in  the  region,  this  might 
change.  If  we  are  shortsighted  enough 
to  squander  our  credibility  by  renlg- 
glng  on  our  promise  to  aid  the  Con- 
tras, then  we  may  see  the  situation  de- 
teriorate dramatically.  If  we  are  fool- 
ish enough  to  abandon  the  Contras 
and  let  these  fighters  wither  on  the 
vine  because  of  our  neglect,  then  we 
may  be  forced  to  replace  them  with 
American  fighting  men. 

Elimination  of  the  Contras  would  be 
an  enormous  tragedy  for  Nicaragua 
and  the  region  of  Central  America.  De- 
mocracy is  spreading  quicltly  in  Latin 
America.  Throughout  the  region  des- 
pots of  both  the  left  and  the  right 
have  been  ousted  and  replaced  with 
fledgling  democracies.  El  Salvador  and 
Guatemala  are,  with  our  help  and  en- 
couragement, on  the  way  to  develop- 
ing a  stable  democratic  tradition.  Gre- 
nada and  Haiti  have  both  been  given  a 
second  chance  by  timely  and  prudent 
United  States  assistance. 

Nicaragua  and  Cuba  are  the  glaring 
exeptions.  In  Cuba,  democracy  has 
been  extinguished.  In  Nicaragua  it  is 
still  flickering,  thanks  to  the  Contras 
and  the  aid  we  have  provided  them.  If 
the  Contras  are  crushed,  Sandinistas 
and  Cubans  will  tiun  their  attention 
to  extending  their  control  to  other  na- 
tions in  the  region. 

The  liberal  left  has  not  had  a  good 
record  on  Central  America.  In  1983, 
liberals  in  the  Senate  opposed  assist- 
ance to  El  Salvador.  To  help  a  corrupt 
govenunent  against  infiltrating  Com- 
mimist  guerrillas,  they  argued,  would 
demean  the  moral  integrity  of  the 
United  SUtes.  In  May  of  1984  the 
House  voted  121  to  208  to  give  military 
aid  to  the  embattled  Government  of 
EH  Salvador.  Changes  in  only  44  votes 
would  have  spelled  disaster  for  EH  Sal- 
vador—such was  Congress'  meager 
commitment  to  democracy  in  El  Salva- 
dor. How  many  of  us  now  regret  the 
passage  of  that  bill?  Did  it  result  in 
another  Vietnam?  Of  course  not. 

El  Salvador  today,  largely  because  of 
American  assistance,  has  a  chance  for 
a  stable  democratic  future.  Two  elec- 
tions have  demonstrated  the  over- 
whelming desire  of  the  people  there  to 
live  in  a  democratic  society.  The  Salva- 
doran  Government  has  begun  imple- 
mentation of  many  democratic  re- 
forms. Human  rights  abuses  have 
dropped  dramatically.  President 
Duarte  has  successfully  rallied  the 
people  against  the  Sandinista-support- 
ed  rebels. 
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Congress  and  the  American  people 
should  be  proud  of  our  Nation's  role  in 
this  transformation.  We  should  con- 
tinue our  commitment  and  our  aid  to 
El  Salvador  to  ensure  that  these  gains 
are  not  lost. 

Now  the  focus  is  Nicaragua.  This 
time  congressional  liberals  and  their 
supporters  in  the  public  and  the  media 
say  it  is  immoral  for  the  United  States 
to  help  native  democratic  guerrillas 
against  a  totalitarian  Communist  gov- 
ernment. 

In  reality,  it  seems  the  left  opposes 
any  use  of  American  military  aid  to 
support  democracy  in  Central  Amer- 
ica. Should  this  attitude  become 
policy,  it  win  place  the  United  States 
in  a  dangerous  position;  it  wUl  destroy 
our  flexibility  in  the  region.  If  we 
adopt  this  isolationist  policy,  we  will 
have  no  option  but  direct  U.S.  inter- 
vention when  the  situation  becomes 
desperate. 

Many  people  in  my  State  have 
become  so  concerned  about  Nicaragua 
that  they  have  visited  that  coimtry. 
Their  interest  is  commendable  and 
their  intentions  are  admirable,  but 
they  cannot  get  a  proper  perspective 
on  the  situation  there  from  a  short, 
Government-controlled  visit.  Their 
"Potemldn  village"  tours  never  include 
a  stop-off  at  the  local  political  prison, 
or  a  weekend  in  a  Misldto  concentra- 
tion camp.  They  come  home  convinced 
that  the  Sandinistas  are  deacons  of  de- 
mocracy and  friends  of  freedom. 

They  have  been  deceived  into  believ- 
ing these  tours  are  representative.  One 
might  easily  visit  the  Soviet  Union  and 
see  no  evidence  whatsoever  of  giilags 
or  labor  camps  for  political  prisoners. 
This  does  not  mean  they  do  not  exist. 

These  naive  Americans,  for  all  their 
good  intentions,  have  been  and  are 
being  used  by  the  Sandinistas  as 
pawns  in  the  Communist  propaganda 
offensive  against  the  democratic  re- 
sistance in  Nicaragua. 

It  is  pulling  that  so  many  educated, 
prosperous,  middle  class  Americans 
are  willing  to  accept  the  word  of  a 
"Marxist  dictator  over  the  testimony 
of  their  own  Government.  We  have 
seen  this  phenomenon  over  and  over 
again,  in  1917  Russia;  in  1949  China;  in 
1959  Cuba;  in  Vietnam,  throughout 
our  involvement  there;  and  now  in 
Nicaragua.  The  irony  is  that  these 
Americans  l>ecause  of  their  education 
and  their  prosperity,  would  have  been 
the  first  people  to  be  executed  had 
they  lived  in  any  of  these  nations 
when  the  Communists  came  to  power. 
And  they  would  have  been  the  first 
imprisoned  by  the  Sandinistas  in  1979. 

In  his  trip  to  the  United  States  last 
year,  Daniel  Ortega  used  well  the  plat- 
form given  him  by  these  naive  and 
idealistic  Americans.  In  his  attempt  to 
spread  disinformation,  Ortega  Imows 
no  siuune.  In  a  speech  to  a  church 
group  in  New  York  he  said: 


I  too  represent  a  people  who  are  funda- 
mentally religloua.  Christ  ia  a  part  of  our 
revolution. 

"His  words  were  met,"  according  to 
the  New  York  Times,  "with  a  thunder- 
ous ovation  and  shouts  of  Viva  Nicara- 
gua Libre." 

It  is  sad  to  see  American  citizens 
duped  by  an  enemy's  propaganda,  but 
having  listened  to  many  anti-Contra 
speeches  on  this  floor  and  having  been 
subjected  for  8  years  to  the  relentless 
media  campaign  against  them,  it  is 
easy  to  understand  why  the  public  is 
so  confused  about  this  issue. 

In  1958,  a  misguided  isolationism 
caused  the  United  States  to  sit  idly  by 
as  Fidel  Castro  seized  power  in  Cuba. 
Castro,  too,  had  duped  many  into  be- 
lieving he  was  a  nationalist  with  no 
ties  to  the  Soviet  Union  and  no  inter- 
est in  Communist  economics  or  plans 
for  totalitarian  dictatorship.  When  Ba- 
tista fled  on  New  Year's  Day  in  1959, 
many  Americans  cheered  the  downfall 
of  a  despot,  not  realizing  they  had  wit- 
nessed the  birth  of  an  even  greater 
monster. 

In  Cuba,  as  in  Nicaragua,  it  did  not 
take  long  for  the  Commimists  to 
reveal  their  real  agenda.  Castro  quick- 
ly installed  a  pro-Soviet  regime  and 
imprisoned  and  executed  his  political 
opponents.  Castro's  rise  to  power  in 
Cuba  brought  nearly  700,000  refugees 
to  the  United  States. 

With  his  massive  Soviet-supplied 
military  machine,  Castro  has  exported 
his  revolution  all  over  the  Southern 
Hemisphere. 

Tlu-ough  our  passivity,  we  allowed 
Castro  a  foothold.  Later,  through  our 
weakness,  we  guaranteed  the  safety  of 
his  squalid  little  empire  by  making  a 
mess  at  the  Bay  of  Pigs  and  conclud- 
ing the  Kennedy-Khrushchev  agree- 
ments. We  have  paid  an  exorbitant 
price  for  both  mistakes. 

The  only  thing  we  have  gained  from 
the  disaster  in  Cuba  is  experience— ex- 
perience which  we  should  be  able  to 
draw  upon  now.  Yet,  we  are  maUng 
the  same  mistakes  in  Nicaragua— a 
nation  on  the  mainland  of  our  own 
continent.  We  seem  to  have  learned 
nothing  from  our  lesson  in  Cuba. 

The  Sandinistas,  though,  tiave 
learned  well  from  Cuba's  experience. 
Both  their  strategy  and  their  dictator- 
ship are  much  the  same. 

The  evidence  that  Nicaragua  is  mili- 
tarily aggressive  is  overwhelming.  It 
can  only  be  denied  by  those  seeldng  to 
apologize  for  that  regime  who  deliber- 
ately ignore  the  facts.  It  is  equally 
clear  that  the  Sandinistas  are  wholly 
dependent  on  and  committed  to  the 
Soviet  Union  and  Cuba.  The  military 
buildup  in  Nicaragua  and  its  continu- 
ing human  rights  violations  cannot  be 
denied,  nor  can  the  ongoing  genocide 
of  the  Miskito  Indians. 

The  major  difference  between  Cuba 
and  Nicaragua  is  that  in  Nicaragua  we 
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hmve  an  indlsenoua  force  of  freedom 
flchten  to  support.  The  only  hope  for 
liberation  of  Cuba  is  Invasion  from  the 
outside.  The  Nicaraguan  people  are 
still  stnissling  to  free  themselves  from 
the  inside.  They  look  to  us  for  help. 

In  Nicaragua,  the  United  States  has 
allies  In  the  field.  The  Contras  are 
wilUnc  to  die  in  the  struggle  to  restore 
democracy  to  their  country.  All  they 
ask  from  us  is  financial  and  material 
support.  That  Is  a  small  price  to  pay 
for  freedom  and  security. 

We  have  already  committed  our- 
selves to  this  policy;  we  have  already 
voted  to  give  the  Contras  this  money 
which  they  need  to  survive.  We  must 
not  now  retract  our  pledge  and  sen- 
tence them,  and  democracy  In  Central 
America,  to  extinction. 

When  we  examine  the  Nicaraguan 
problem,  we  must  recognize  that  the 
Sandinistas  are  ideologically  and 
philosophically  opposed  to  the  United 
States  and  what  we  stand  for.  Wheth- 
er or  not  we  support  the  Contras,  the 
Sandinistas  wHl  remain— by  their 
chooslng — our  enemies.  In  their  minds 
they  are  crusaders,  fighting  as  the 
vanguard  to  destory  classical  Western 
culture. 

We  must  recognize,  also,  that  the 
fSanHinJgtiMi  do  not  control  their  own 
destiny.  Through  their  absolute  mili- 
tary and  economic  dependence  on  the 
Soviet  Union,  the  CuImuis  and  the  East 
bloc,  they  have  traded  away  any  au- 
tonomy which  they  may  have  won  in 
the  revolution. 

In  view  of  this,  I  believe  that  It  Is 
time  for  a  fundamental  change  In 
United  States  policy  toward  the  Sandi- 
nistas. We  should  be  clear  and  un- 
equivocal in  our  approach  to  the  crisis 
in  Central  America. 

First,  we  should  break  all  relations- 
diplomatic  and  otherwise— with  the 
Communist  dictators  of  Nicaragua. 
These  relations,  established  in  the 
hope  that  we  could  develop  a  peaceful 
cooperative  relationship  with  post- 
Somosa  Nicaragua,  no  longer  serve 
any  piirpose. 

Second,  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  should  officially  recog- 
nize a  provisional  Nicaraguan  Govern- 
ment constituted  by  the  Contras  and 
other  pluralistic  elements  in  Nicara- 
gua. Those  who  are  bravely  opposing 
the  Sandinista  dictatorship  need  to 
know  that  the  United  States  stands 
squarely  behind  them. 

Third,  we  should  provide  whatever 
material  support  is  necessary  for  the 
newly  recognized  provisional  govern- 
ment of  free  Nicaragua  to  force  the 
Sandinistas  to  reach  an  accord  with 
the  democratic  forces  in  Nicaragua.  If 
the  Sandinistas  prove  unwilling  to  do 
this,  we  should  supply  the  arms  neces- 
sary to  oust  them  from  power. 

We  must  take  these  actions  not  only 
out  of  legitimate  concern  for  the 
people  of  Nicaragua  and  Central 
America,  for  the  national  seciirity  of 


the  United  States  as  well.  If  we  fall  to 
act,  if  the  Contras  cease  to  exist  and 
the  Sandinistas  are  allowed  to  further 
entrench  themiselves.  It  will  only  be  a 
matter  of  time  before  the  threat  they 
pose  becomes  so  great  and  so  direct 
that  U.S.  forces  will  have  to  be  com- 
mitted to  protect  our  interests,  our 
neighbors  and  our  borders. 

Tbe  United  States  must  not  sit  Idly 
by  as  Central  America  is  Infected  with 
the  cancer  which  has  consumed  much 
of  Asia,  Europe,  and  Africa.  I  believe 
that  we  must  act  decisively  to  stop  the 
spread  of  that  cancer  and  cut  It  out  of 
this  continent. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  document  by  Dr.  Claudio 
Benedi,  presented  to  the  Organization 
of  American  States  on  November  10, 
1986.  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record.  This  is  an  excellent  report  on 
the  importance  of  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine to  restore  the  freedom  of  the 
Cuban  people.  Dr.  Claudio  Benedi  Is 
my  good  friend,  and  he  is  a  great 
Washington  representative  of  the 
Cuban  Junta  Patrlotica.  He  is  a  great 
and  heroic  freedom  fighter  who  has  a 
strong  mind  and  a  gallant  heart. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  docu- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  foUows: 

Junta  Patriotica  Cttbana— Cubam  Patriotic 
BoAHs  Area  Metropoutan  De  Washington 

November  10,  J98B. 

"Watching  in  silence  as  a  crime  is  com- 
mittted  is  tantamount  to  committing  it."— 
Jose  Marti. 

"Pacta  Sunt  Servanda"— One  contracts 
freely,  but  is  bound  by  the  agreement.— 
Father  Francisco  De  Vitoria. 

Honorable  Chairman  of  the  Sixteenth  Or- 
dinary Period  of  Sessions,  General  Assem- 
bly of  the  Organization  of  American  States 
(OAS).: 

Honorable  Chancellors,  Ambassadors  and 
Representatives  of  the  American  States: 

Distinguished  Representatives  of  the 
Americas: 

In  our  condition  of  participants  in  the 
Inter'American  System,  who  have  been 
bom  in  the  Cuban  State,  and  fulfilling  a 
historical  duty,  at  the  same  time  exercising 
a  right,  we  are  honored  to  address  you  and, 
through  your  intercession,  the  peoples  and 
governments  of  the  Americas,  in  order  to  re- 
iterate the  posture  of  the  Cuban  People  and 
its  rights  in  the  concert  of  American  Na- 
tions, of  which  we  are  a  part.  We  perform 
this,  additionally,  in  our  capacity  as  repre- 
sentative on  behalf  of  all  organizations  af- 
filiated to  the  Cuban  Patriotic  Board. 

The  Cuban  State,  whence  we  issue,  is  a 
part  of  the  Inter-American  System,  and  a 
member  of  the  Organization  of  American 
States  (OAS).  What  is  excluded  is  the 
present  Marxist-Leninist  regime,  because  of 
its  being  incompatible  with  the  Inter-Ameri- 
can System,  as  declared  by  the  Eighth  Con- 
sultation Meeting  of  Foreign  Relations  Min- 
isters, assembled  in  accordance  with  the 
Inter-Americ&n  Treaty  of  Reciprocal  Assist- 
ance (Treaty  of  Rio),  said  Resolution  being 
in  full  force. 

The  OAS  is  an  Organization  of  American 
States,  and  the  Cuban  State  is  a  member  of 
it.  The  Cuban  State  has  signed  with  the 
American  States  that  you  represent,  the 
treaties,  covenants,  agreements  and  resolu- 


tions that  are  in  force  in  the  Inter- American 
System,  tke  oldest  and  most  representative 
of  all  regional  systems  in  the  world.  But, 
both  you  and  we  have  "bound  ourselves  to 
the  Agreement." 

We  reiterate  that  the  Cuban  State  is  a 
member  of  the  OAS,  as  it  is  recorded  both 
legally  and  morally  and  has  been  widely 
acknoweldged  In  your  previous  delibera- 
tions, since  that  State  must  have  some  form 
of  representation:  "We  are  the  voices  of 
those  who  lack  a  voice." 

The  present  totalitarian  regime  prevailing 
in  Cuba  i«  a  stated  &  recognized  satellite, 
that  represents  in  our  Hemisphere  the 
Soviet  ne^-colonlalism.  It  has  never  been 
representative  of  the  Cuban  People,  it  being 
even  more  incompatible  with  the  latter  than 
with  the  Ikiter-American  System,  because  of 
its  being  eontrary  to  the  former's  history, 
traditions,  culture,  morals  and  idiosyncra- 
sies. Nobody  can  deny  that  such  a  reg^e  is 
a  vehicle  for  the  interference  of  an  extra- 
continental  power  (the  Soviet  Union)  in  the 
internal  affairs  of  the  Americas. 

At  the  Iffinth  Inter-American  Conference, 
held  in  Bogota,  Colombia,  Resolution  No.  32 
was  passed  that,  among  other  items,  reads: 
"2.  Condemns  the  methods  of  all  systems 
that  tend  to  suppress  political  liberties  and 
rights,  especially  the  actions  of  Internation- 
al Communism  or  any  other  totalitarian- 
ism." 

At  the  Tenth  Inter-American  Conference, 
held  in  Oaracas,  Venezuela,  in  which  the 
Inter-American  System  maintained  its  his- 
torical se<luence  in  the  defense  of  freedom, 
political  rights  and  confrontation  with 
Marxism-t<eninism,  an  agreement  was 
passed  in  Its  Resolution  No.  43,  that  among 
other  items  reads:  "Denouncing  the  aggres- 
sive nature  of  the  International  Communist 
Movement,  which  constitutes  within  the 
complex  Of  international  circumstances  a 
special  and  immediate  threat  to  the  peace 
and  security  of  American  States  and  to  the 
rights  Inherent  to  all  of  them,  to  pursue  in  a 
free  and  spontaneous  manner  their  own  po- 
litical culture  and  economic  life,  without 
any  intervention  from  other  states  in  their 
internal  affairs."  Part  One  of  said  Resolu- 
tion condemns  "the  activities  of  the  Inter- 
national Communist  Movement,  because  It 
constitutes  an  intervention  in  the  Inter- 
American  affairs."  And  it  underlines  the  de- 
termination of  the  American  States  to  take 
any  necessary  steps  to  protect  their  politick 
independence  from  the  intervention  of 
intemational  communism,  which  acts  in  the 
interest  of  a  foreign  despotic  system.  This  is 
what  Castro  and  his  regime  are  doing  nowa- 
days, and  the  Nicaraguan  regime  as  well: 
"To  act  in  the  interest  of  a  foreign  despotic 
system."  Consequently,  it  is  expected  of 
you,  by  virtue  of  those  agreements  to  which 
you  are  bound,  to  take  any  necessary  steps 
to  protect  political  Independence  against 
the  intervention  of  International  Commu- 
nism." THat  is  the  chaUenge,  and  we  are 
bound  to  that.  The  Patriots  of  the  Americas 
and  the  peoples  of  Cuba  and  Nicaragua, 
that  have  alresMly  been  subjugated  by  Inter- 
national Communism,  are  awaiting  your 
help  to  get  themselves  liberated. 

F^irthertnore,  we  quote  the  statement 
adopted  t^  the  Seventh  Consultation  Meet- 
ing of  Foreign  Relations  Ministers  of  the 
Americas,  assembled  in  accordance  with  the 
Treaty  of  Rio,  equivalent  to  the  NATO  In 
the  Americas.  This  body,  gathered  at  San 
Jose,  Costa  Rica,  stated: 

"1.  The  Intervention  or  threat  of  interven- 
tion, including  a  conditional  one.  on  the 
part  of  an  extra-continental  power  in  the  In- 


ternal affairs  of  any  American  Republic  is 
hereby  condemned,  and  we  underline  that 
the  acceptance  of  the  threat  of  Intervention 
of  an  extra-continental  power  by  any  Ameri- 
can State,  endangers  the  solidarity  and  se- 
curity of  the  Americas,  which  forces  the 
OAS  to  condemn  and  reject  it  as  well  with 
an  equal  energetic  posture." 

At  the  Ninth  Consultation  Meeting  of 
Foreign  Relations  Ministers,  assembled  in 
accordance  with  the  Treaty  of  Rio  and  gath- 
ered at  the  OAS'  see,  upon  request  from  the 
Government  of  Venezuela,  in  1964,  it  was 
agreed: 

"1.  That  the  present  regime  of  Cuba,  since 
its  Installation  in  1959,  has  developed,  sup- 
ported and  conducted  in  various  maimers  a 
policy  of  intervention  in  the  American  Con- 
tinent, with  methods,  propaganda,  funding, 
training  in  sabotage  and  guerrilla  oper- 
ations, supplies  of  armaments  and  assist- 
ance to  movements  that  seek  to  subvert  na- 
tional institutions  through  the  use  of  force, 
with  the  aim  to  install  communist  re- 
gimes. . 

"2.  That  assistance  to  subversion  general- 
ly adopts  the  form  of  political  aggression." 

The  Ninth  Consultation  Meeting  resolved: 

"a  To  condemn  the  present  regime  in 
Cuba  as  an  aggressor,  and  due  to  Its  inter- 
vention tn  the  internal  affairs  of  other 
States,  in  violation  of  their  territories  and 
sovereignties." 

After  this  condemnation,  various  meetings 
and  conferences  of  a  subversive  nature  were 
held  in  Cuba,  among  those  the  Tri-Conti- 
nental  Conference  of  Asia,  Africa  and  the 
Americas,  from  which  surged  the  "OLAS" 
(Spanish  acronym  for  Latin-American  Soli- 
darity Organization),  which  is  clearly  sub- 
versive. Training  and  indoctrination  schools 
were  created  for  terrorism  and  subversion. 
Forty  seven  of  these  schools  are  presently  in 
operation,  where  many  thousands  of  Latin- 
Americans,  Africans  and  Asians  have  been 
"educated"  in  subversion  and  terrorism  over 
the  years. 

The  press  in  this  Hemisphere  denounces 
that  there  has  been  a  meeting  at  La 
Habana,  Cuba,  of  the  so-called  "Second 
Latin-American  <Se  Caribbean  Encounter  for 
Popular  Education".  This  "popular  educa- 
tion" comprises,  among  other  subjects,  sub- 
version &  terrorism. 

Cuba  is  presently  a  "sanctuary"  for  terror- 
ists, guerriUeros  and  subversive  agents. 
They  train,  seek  refuge,  obtain  supplies  and 
equipment  there.  In  many  instances,  they 
leave  Cuba  in  the  company  of  Cuban  guer- 
riUeros. 

A  base  for  nuclear  submarines  has  been 
built  in  Cienfuegos.  Cuba,  to  repair  and  re- 
supply  Soviet  nuclear  submarines  that  sail 
through  Caribbean  waters  towards  the 
shores  of  Latin-America  and  the  United 
States.  One  of  these  submarines,  carrying 
twelve  nuclear  missiles,  had  an  accident 
only  a  month  ago,  exploded  and  the  results 
of  this  explosion  were  so  serious  that  it  sank 
at  a  distance  of  only  1,200  miles  from  New 
York.  Those  very  dangerous  nuclear  weap- 
ons are  under  the  sea,  threatening  the 
Americas,  and  It  Is  not  known  that  any  due 
protective  measures  have  been  taken,  nor 
any  protestations  have  been  made. 

Latin-America  has  signed  and  ratified  the 
Treaty  of  Tlatelolco  on  the  Proscription  of 
Nuclear  Weapons  from  Latin-America.  The 
Soviet  base  that  Cuba  is  presently  neither 
signed  nor  ratified  that  Treaty,  thus  re- 
maining available  for  the  introduction  of 
nuclear  weapons  in  this  Hemisphere.  The 
American  States  have  not  done  anything  to 
prevent  that. 


The  Soviet  Union  signed  and  ratified  Pro- 
tocol 11  of  the  Treaty  of  Tlatelolco,  thus 
obliging  Itself  to  not  introducing  nuclear 
weapons  in  Latin-America,  but  it  has  done 
80  In  Cuba  at  the  "science  and  patience"  of 
the  States  in  this  Hemisphere,  such  as  pi- 
rates did  in  previous  centuries.  But  pirates 
lacked  nuclear  wei^Mns,  while  the  Soviet 
Union  does  have  them. 

Two  nuclear  power  plants  are  being  built 
in  Cuba  at  Cienfuegos,  precisely  where  the 
Soviet  Union  has  its  base  for  nuclear  subma- 
rines. Those  two  nuclear  power  plants,  and 
a  third  one  that  was  aimounced  by  Castro 
last  October  20,  leas  than  a  month  ago.  pose 
a  dual  peril  for  the  Americas:  (a)  The  tech- 
nology with  which  they  are  being  built  is 
Soviet  technology,  the  same  one  that  failed 
at  Chernobyl  shortly  ago  and  that  also 
failed  at  two  nuclear  plants  built  in  Finland, 
only  30  miles  away  from  its  Capital.  Helsin- 
ki. These  two  latter  nuclear  power  plants 
have  had  to  be  condemned,  since  they  were 
about  to  explcxle,  in  the  same  fashion  as  the 
one  at  Chernobyl  did.  Scientists  and  nuclear 
energy  experts  say  that  those  being  built  in 
Cuba  do  not  meet  safety  standards  and  con- 
stitute an  extremely  high  danger  for  all  of 
the  Americas;  (b)  Nuclear  power  plants  for 
peaceful  uses  can  be  readily  converted  to 
military  uses,  and  there  is  no  guarantee  that 
this  will  not  occur.  That  is  why  action  must 
be  taken  rapidly  and  energetically.  The 
Cuban  Patriotic  Board  has  requested,  and  it 
Is  reiterating  before  this  continental  forum 
that  the  General  Assembly  of  the  OAS  con- 
stitutes, its  petition  to  assemble  a  Consulta- 
tion Meeting  of  Foreign  Relations  Minis- 
ters, In  accordance  with  the  Treaty  of  Rio, 
to  confront  this  threat  that  is  primarily  a 
threat  for  the  Cuban  People,  but  also  for 
the  rest  of  the  nations  in  this  Hemisphere. 

Furthermore,  the  Cuban  regime  has  now- 
adays a  very  extensive  variety  of  warplanes. 
MiG-23's  and  MiG-27's.  capable  of  trans- 
porting nuclear  warheads.  MiG-27's  have  a 
wide  range  of  operation  and  are  much  more 
dangerous,  as  offensive  nuclear  weapons, 
than  the  IL-28's  which  were  stationed  in 
Cuba  in  1962  and  provoked  the  so-called 
"nuclear  missiles  crisis."  There  are  also 
more  than  12  Soviet  Bear  bombers.  TU-95- 
D  and  TU-95-F.  The  Bear  TU-95-P  are  anti- 
submarine warplanes.  capable  of  attacking 
targets  both  on  land  and  at  sea.  The  Soviets 
now  have  these  planes  in  Cuba  on  a  perma- 
nent basis.  There  are.  besides,  twelve  air- 
fields for  warplanes  &  bombers  built  by  the 
Soviets  in  Cuba.  Senator  James  A.  McClure 
denounced  before  the  UJS.  Senate  plenum 
that  the  Soviet  Union  had  introduced  all  of 
these  offensive  armaments  in  Cuba:  Bomb- 
ers &,  attack  planes  of  the  latest  models,  ca- 
pable of  transporting  nuclear  weapons;  nu- 
clear submarines:  surface  ships  also  capable 
of  transporting  nuclear  weapons,  as  well  as 
the  capabilities  and  the  threat  posed  by  the 
Soviet  nuclear  base  in  the  Caribbean  that 
Cuba  has  become.  All  of  these  statements 
were  supported  by  several  Senators,  and  its 
publication  in  the  Congressional  Record  was 
approved. 

Only  a  month  ago,  the  U.S.  Senators  de- 
nounced on  the  Senate  floors,  and  their  pro- 
posal was  unanimously  approved  by  accla- 
mation, that  the  Soviet  Union  had  violated 
the  Inter-American  Treaty  for  Reciprocal 
Assistance  (TIAR),  also  known  as  the 
Treaty  of  Rio,  which  is  the  equivalent  of 
the  NATO  for  the  Americas,  because  of 
having  introduced  enormous  amounts  of  ar- 
maments in  Cuba  and  Nicaragua,  some  of 
them  offensive  and  nuclear.  After  being  ap- 
proved, said  Resolution  was  also  included  in 
the  Congressional  Record. 


The  so-called  "Kennedy-Khriishcbev 
Agreement"  was  also  denounced  as  having 
been  violated.  This  denouncement  was  »if" 
included  In  the  Congressional  Record.  This 
action  indicates  that,  for  U.S.  Senators,  the 
"Kennedy-Khrushchev  Understanding"  has 
no  value  or  effect  whatsoever. 

It  has  been  verified  that  Soviet  subma- 
rines, of  the  "Golf"  and  "Echo"  types,  have 
visited  Cuba  in  several  opportunities.  Pre- 
cisely during  the  preparation  for  this  OAS 
General  Assembly  Meeting,  as  a  mockery 
and  provocation  against  the  States  assem- 
bled here,  a  Soviet  flotilla  is  visiting  La 
Habana,  C^ba,  made  up  by  surface  and  sub- 
marine vessels,  among  them  two  anti-sub- 
marine ships,  a  conventional  submarine,  a 
tank-ship  and  other  nonspeclfied  ships.  This 
is  the  twenty-sixth  "visit"  by  Soviet  Navy 
ships  to  Cuba  In  the  last  few  years.  This  flo- 
tilla is  under  the  command  of  Soviet  Fleet 
Vlce-Admlral  Piodor  T.  StarochUov.  who  re- 
placed the  Chief  of  the  Black  Sea  Fleet. 
This  flotilla  was  to  remain  tn  Cuba  for  "sev- 
eral days". 

The  Soviet  Brigade  Stationed  in  Cuba. 
There  is  a  Soviet  military  brigade  stationed 
in  Cuba,  with  over  3.800  soldiers  and  offi- 
cers. We  have  been  able  to  ascertain  that 
there  are  in  Cuba  25.000  Soviet  military,  dis- 
guised as  diplomats,  technicians,  "civilian 
advisers."  sports  consultants  and  other  fal- 
lacious titles.  They  have  overtaken  military 
command  posts,  in  violation  of  the  Treaty 
of  Rio.  the  OAS  Charter  and  all  convenants 
and  resolutions  that  are  in  force  within  the 
Inter-American  System. 

The  Brezhnev  Doctrine  of  Limited  Sover- 
eignty.  This  doctrine  is  being  applied  In 
Cuba  "de  facto"  nowadays.  In  Hungary, 
(Czechoslovakia,  Poland.  Afghanistan  and 
other  nations  subjugated  by  the  Soviet 
Union,  the  latter  has  introduced  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  troops,  tanks  and  warplanes 
to  stifle  in  blood  the  rebellions  of  those  na- 
tions who  refuse  to  live  in  slavery,  while  In 
Cuba  the  Soviets  have  introduced  their 
troops  in  order  to  prevent  an  uprising  on 
the  part  of  the  Cuban  people  and,  in  case 
this  occurs,  to  drown  it  in  blood  as  well.  All 
of  this  also  violates  the  Treaty  of  Rio.  the 
OAS  Charter  and  all  treaties,  covenants  and 
resolutions  in  force  in  the  Americas.  That  is 
why  we  request  the  expulsion  of  Soviet 
troops  (an  extra-continental  power)  from 
the  territory  of  the  Americas.  We  request 
for  this  to  be  included  in  the  Consultation 
Meeting  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Ministers,  to 
be  assembled  in  accordance  with  the  Treaty 
of  Rio. 

The  so-called  "Kennedy-Khrushchev  Un- 
derstanding": This  nefarious  "understand- 
ing" held  between  Kennedy  and  Khru- 
shchev, violates  all  existing  treaties  in  the 
Inter-American  System,  especially  the 
Treaty  of  Rio  and  the  OAS  Charter.  Presi- 
dent Ronald  W.  Reagan,  of  the  United 
States,  has  said  that  such  an  understanding 
is  abrogated,  that  it  has  been  violated  and 
that  It  has  no  effect  or  value  whatsoever, 
because  of  which  it  cannot  be  applied  to 
Cubans  who  fight  for  the  freedom  and  inde- 
IJendence  of  Cuba.  We  request  your  c(x>pera- 
tion  in  order  for  that  understanding  to  be 
declared  null  and  void,  and  for  us  to  be 
given  the  support  that  other  nations  in  the 
Americas  have  enjoyed  to  achieve  their  free- 
dom and  independence.  A  democratic  and 
free  Oiba  was  always  willing  to  give  those 
of  you  who  needed  it  the  necessary  support 
and  assistance;  now  it  is  your  turn  to  do 
likewise  for  us. 

Institutional  and  "De  Facto"  Violations 
0}  Human  Rights  in  Cuba.  Human  Rights 
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prataeted  under  the  American  Declaration 
of  the  Ricfats  and  I>utles  of  Man  and  the 


ext>trlments  by  Soviet,  Cuban  and  other  af- 
filiated nations'  physicians.  They  have  been 


lonlallsny  an  obedient  puppet  to  the  dicta  of 
Its  metrcpolls,  Moscow,  but  never  a  "captive 
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To  this  Honorable  General  Assembly  we 
declare  and  request: 


13.  That  independence  and  freedom  for 
almost  sdl  the  peoples  of  the  Americas  were 
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protcetod  under  the  American  Declaration 
of  the  Richta  and  Duties  of  Iten  and  the 
American  Convention  of  Human  Rlshts  and 
the  United  Nation*'  Universal  I>claration 
of  Human  Rlshts  are  being  violated  in 
Cuba.  There  exists  in  Cuba  the  oldest,  most 
cruel.  Inhuman  and  degrading  system  of  po- 
litical impilaanment  in  the  Americas  and 
pi''»«T«  in  the  world.  The  Cuban  people 
have  lost  all  of  its  rights.  Cuban  men  and 
women  have  been  detnlved  of  all  of  their 
rlghta  and  attributes,  because  the  Commu- 
nist regime  states  that  the  totalitarian  sUte 
is  the  only  one  having  all  rights.  Thus  it  has 
been  declared  in  the  so-called  Socialist  Con- 
stttutton  of  1976.  in  the  Criminal  Code  and 
all  other  "legal  in-eo-called  Socialist  Consti- 
totlOB  of  ivrs."  in  the  Criminal  Code  and  all 
other  "legal  instruments"  that  are  In  force 
there.  A  tranaculturatlon  has  taken  place. 
alien  and  foreign  to  the  Cuban  people's  tra- 
dltiaos,  history  and  culture.  A  confrontation 
has  taken  place  in  Cuba  between  two  dia- 
metrically (H>P0Bite  systems,  that  are  Irrec- 
oncilable: The  Marxist-Leninist  system  and 
the  donocratic  system,  the  latter  compris- 
ing our  Western  Judeo-Christjiui  civiliza- 
tion, an  Inalienable  heritage  of  the  Ameri- 


Several  European  and  American  organiza- 
tions have  undntaken  investigations  about 
the  number  of  poUtical  prisoners  existing 
presently  in  Cuba,  among  them  Amnesty 
International,  and  they  have  stated  that 
there  are  15,000  political  prisoners,  both 
male  ft  female,  in  the  communist  dungeons 
in  Cuba.  This  figure  has  been  picked  up  by 
the  Annual  Report  on  Human  Rights  issued 
by  the  U.S.  Department  of  State. 

There  is  a  Historical  Group  of  PoUtical 
Prisoners  in  Cuba,  made  up  by  hundreds  of 
political  prisoners  who  have  been  in  the 
dungeons  for  over  30  years.  Several  of  them 
have  been  recently  freed,  as  in  the  cases  of 
Ambassador  Dr.  Andres  Vargas  Gdmez,  the 
coffee  workers'  leader  Sturmio  Mesa  and 
others  who  spent  over  20  years  in  prison. 
Commander  Rlcardo  Montero  Duque  and 
RamOn  Conte  HemAdez.  who  spent  over  25 
yean  in  the  communist  dungeons,  were  also 
released  shortly  ago.  Mr.  Ram6n  P.  Grau 
AlBlna  was  in  prison  over  21  years  due  to  the 
"felony"  of  having  taken  more  than  20.000 
children  out  of  Cuba.  When  he  was  arrest- 
ed, he  bad  already  a  list  with  over  29,000 
children  and  youngsters  to  be  taken  out  as 
well.  Dr.  Rlcardo  Boff ill.  who  is  in  asylimi  at 
the  French  Embassy  in  Havana,  and  an  ex- 
tensive list  that  we  omit  in  order  to  not 
overwhelm  this  Assembly,  although  we  are 
prepared  to  submit  the  names  of  aU  of 
them.  We  are  also  ready  to  submit  names 
from  women  political  prisoners  in  Cuba, 
about  whom  a  book  has  been  recently  pub- 
lished (Female  Political  Prisoners  in  Cas- 
trolte  Cuba,  by  Esther  P.  Mora  Morales, 
edited  by  "Ideal  Magazine,"  Miami,  Flori- 
da). Among  them  is  Mrs.  Paulina  ("Pollta") 
Grau  Alsina,  who  as  Ram6n  Grau  San 
Martin.  Dr.  TomAs  Regalado  Molina  has  at 
your  diqjosal  a  long  list  of  prisoners  in  the 
Historical  Prlscm  System. 

We  also  have  the  "Plantados,"  those  poUt- 
ical prisoners  who  have  rejected  communist 
indoctrination  and  consequently  have  spent 
over  M  years  in  prison.  Some  of  them  have 
been  lacked  up  in  the  so-caUed  "Tapiadas" 
(walled-up  punishment  cells)  for  long  peri- 
ods of  time,  without  any  sunlight,  windows 
or  ban.  Othen  have  been  locked  up  in  "ga- 
vetas"  (drawen)  built  for  only  one  prisoner, 
but  holding  two  or  three  of  them. 

Cuban  political  prisoners,  both  male  and 
female,  have  been  the  subjects  of  medical 


expfrlments  by  Soviet.  Cuban  and  other  af- 
filiated nations'  physicians.  They  have  been 
tortured  physically  and  mentaUy,  as  this 
has  been  described  in  the  book  entitled 
"Agaiiuit  All  Hope,"  written  by  Cuban  poUti- 
cal prisoner  Armando  VaUadares,  who  has 
dividged  for  the  world  to  leam  about  the 
CulMn  Gulag,  expounding  what  the  Inter- 
Amtrican  Commission  on  Human  Rights 
had  already  included  in  its  seven  Reports  on 
Human  Rights  Violations  in  Cuba. 

Said  Commission  has  resolved  to  prepare 
the  Eighth  Report  about  Violations  of 
Human  Rights  In  Cuba,  upon  request  sub- 
mitted by  the  Cuban  Patriotic  Board. 

Furthermore,  the  Inter-American  Com- 
mission on  Human  Rights  of  the  GAS  has 
submitted  to  this  General  Assembly,  upon 
our  request,  an  Annual  Report  in  which  it 
has  included  the  Institutional  and  l>e  Facto 
Violations  of  Human  Rights  in  Cuba.  Said 
report  states  that  human  rights  are  stiU 
being  violated  in  Cuba  and  that  there  does 
not  exist  a  State  of  Laws  in  Cuba,  with  citi- 
zens lacking  the  most  elementary  political 
and  civil  rights,  all  of  which  configurates  a 
totalitarian  regime. 

AU  of  that  is  now  occurring  in  Cuba,  Hon- 
orable ChanceUors  and  Ambassadors,  while 
you  are  assembled  here  in  the  Sixteenth 
General  Assembly.  The  oppressed  people  of 
Cuba  awaits  your  response,  moraUy  and  le- 
gally. 

A  "ParaUel  GAS":  As  evidenced  by  the 
Honorable  ChanceUor  of  Colombia,  Don 
Julio  Londono  Paredes,  emphasizing  that 
his  Government  shall  not  recognize  smy 
other  Inter-American  organism  but  the  Or- 
ganteation  of  American  States:  "Colombia 
canhot  think  of  the  existence  of  any  orga- 
nism to  replace  the  GAS".  He  has  made  this 
statement  because  such  a  danger  exists, 
within  the  poUtical  reality.  ParaUel  orga- 
nisias  to  the  GAS  have  already  been  cre- 
ated, in  the  political,  economical,  social  and 
educational  realms.  WhUe  the  Fifteenth 
General  Assembly  of  the  GAS  was  being 
held  in  Cartagena,  Colombia,  on  December, 
198S.  a  majority  of  ChanceUors  went  to  Ca- 
racas, leaving  their  alternates  in  Cartagena, 
to  meet  under  the  chairmanship  of  Carlos 
Rafael  Rodriguez,  vice-president  of  Cuba, 
who  represented  the  Soviet  Union  and  its 
satellite  regime  in  Cuba.  This  is  a  mockery 
of  treaties,  covenants  and  resolutions  in 
force  within  the  GAS,  and  violates  the  Res- 
olution adopted  at  Punta  del  Este,  Uruguay, 
in  the  Eighth  Consultation  Meeting  of  For- 
eign Affairs  Ministers,  assembled  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Treaty  of  Rio,  which  stated: 
"The  Marxist-Leninist  doctrine  is  incompat- 
ible with  the  Inter-American  System."  That 
Resolution  is  stiU  in  force. 

The  Warsaw  Pact  in  the  OAS:  The  Hun- 
garian Ambassador  to  the  White  House,  Dr. 
Hazt,  delivered  at  the  office  of  the  Secretary 
General  of  the  GAS,  Hon.  Joao  Clemente 
Baena  Scares,  a  message  from  the  member 
nations  of  the  Warsaw  Pact  to  those  of  the 
GAS.  What  does  that  message  read?  Why  is 
it  that  its  contents  have  not  been  divulged? 
What  has  the  Warsaw  Pact  to  do  with  the 
intamal  affairs  of  the  Americas? 

Cuba  is  not  a  "Captive  Nation":  In  order 
to  bring  about  a  pattern  of  inaction  and  a 
juridical  and  political  violation  of  treaties, 
covenants  and  resolutions  that  are  in  force 
in  the  Americas,  several  voices,  heretofore 
isolated,  have  said  that  "Cuba  is  a  captive 
nation,  hence  submitted  to  the  Brezhnev 
Doctrine." 

Quite  the  contrary,  Cuba  is  a  sateUlte  of 
the  Soviet  Union,  submitted  to  a  tributary 
and  feudal  treatment  within  Soviet  neo-co- 


lonialisTq  an  obedient  puppet  to  the  dicta  of 
its  metropolis,  Moscow,  but  never  a  "captive 
nation."  It  is  not  and  it  cannot  be  a  captive 
nation,  because  the  Cuban  State  is  a 
member  of  the  GAS,  a  signatory  of  the 
Treaty  of  Rio,  a  member  of  the  Inter-Ameri- 
can System,  and  the  so-caUed  "non-aligned 
nations"  elected  Castro  (and  therefore  the 
Cuban  regime)  to  preside  over  that  organi- 
zation. Any  affirmation  to  the  effect  that 
CMba  is  a  captive  nation,  besides  being  a  po- 
Utical St  juridical  error  with  miforeseeable 
consequences,  is  an  affront  to  the  Cuban 
people. 

The  pr4*ent  Cuban  Qovemment  cannot  be 
admitted  to  the  OAS:  It  was  excluded  from 
the  Inter-American  System  at  Punta  del 
Este,  Uruguay,  during  the  Eighth  Consulta- 
tion Meeting  of  Foreign  Affairs  Ministers, 
assembled  in  accordance  with  the  Inter- 
American  Treaty  for  Reciprocal  Assistance 
(TIAR),  known  as  "Treaty  of  Rio",  through 
a  resolution  that  stated:  "The  Marxist-Len- 
inist Doctrine  is  Incompatible  with  the 
Inter-American  System"  and:  "Any  govern- 
ment declaring  itself  as  Marxist-Leninist 
would  'ipso  facto'  be  outside  the  Inter- 
Amerlcaa  System"  and  its  juridical  and  po- 
Utical orsanization,  the  GAS.  Not  so  the 
CTuban  State,  which  would  continue  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Inter-American  System  and 
of  the  GAS.  This  Sixteenth  General  Assem- 
bly, as  we  proved  in  the  case  of  the  Four- 
teenth &ctraordlnary  General  Assembly 
and  the  Fifteenth  Grdinary  General  Assem- 
bly, lacks  aU  authority  to  readmit  the 
present  govenunent  of  Cuba,  since  its 
having  been  excluded  by  the  Treaty  of  Rio. 
that  is  a  separate  protocol  of  which  only  22 
American  States  are  participants,  not  32, 
which  is  the  total  number  of  those  making 
up  the  OAS.  History  and  the  Forefathers  of 
the  Americas  would  be  noticing  what 
State(s)  would  be  those  that  today,  in  the 
face  of  the  threat  to  freedom,  independence, 
sovereignty  and  peace  of  the  Americas, 
would  dare  to  declare  Marxism-Leninism 
compatible  with  the  Inter-American 
System.  This  would  negate  the  values,  prin- 
ciples, traditions,  history,  culture  and  the 
Judeo-Christian  civilization,  that  make  up 
the  Inter-American  System. 

Breaking  the  Juridical,  political  St  ideolog- 
ical structures  of  the  Inter-American 
System  to  admit  an  enemy  whose  stated  and 
avowed  objective  is  to  destroy  that  System, 
would  be  an  affront  to  the  Americas  and  a 
desertion  from  the  ideals  of  the  exalted  men 
and  women  who  forged  the  Inter-American 
System  and  created  the  GAS  and  the  Treaty 
of  Rio,  among  other  Juridical,  political,  ideo- 
logical and  miUtary  Instruments  to  defend 
it. 

The  Joint  Resolution  of  the  U.S.  Congress 
of  1962,  signed  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  of  America  and  thus  became  a 
PubUc  LAW,  updated  by  the  Symms  Amend- 
ments of  1982  and  1984  (the  latter  with  fa- 
vorable votes  from  73  Senators  and  only  3 
against)  obUges  the  United  States  to  fight 
jointly  with  Freedom-Loving  C^ibans  and 
the  GAS.  to  attain  self-determination  (free- 
dom) for  the  C^ban  people.  It  is  a  present 
message  to  aU  the  States  of  the  Americas  to 
act  jointly  with  Crubans  In  order  to  expel 
from  this  Hemisphere  a  foreign  power,  an 
extra-continental  power  (the  Soviet  Union) 
that  shackles  freedom  and  independence  in 
Cuba  .  .  .  and  also  in  Nicaragua.  The  other 
American  States  have  the  floor  now.  The 
time  has  come  for  defiiUtions  and  the  adop- 
tion of  postures  "in  the  face  of  the  common 
enemy,  in  a  common  strategy  and  a  common 
cause." 


To  this  Honorable  General  Assembly  we 
declare  and  request: 

1.  Gur  reiteration  as  to  the  right  for  the 
Voice  of  the  Cuban  State  to  be  heard,  the 
Voice  of  Those  who  Lack  a  Voice. 

2.  That  compUance  with  the  treaties,  cov- 
enants, agreements  and  resolutions  in  force 
within  the  Inter-American  System  is  a 
moral  and  legal  imperative. 

3.  That  a  Consultation  Meeting  (Grgan 
for  Consultation)  t>e  convoked  with  undefer- 
able  urgency,  in  accordance  with  the  trea- 
ties in  force  (especiaUy  the  Treaty  of  Rio), 
to  apply  it  to  the  case  of  C^ba,  pursuant  to 
that  which  we  have  stated  and  denounced  in 
this  document  of  siimmoning  to  our  nations 
and  States  of  the  Americas,  to  achieve  free- 
dom and  Independence  In  Cuba  and.  with 
that,  security  and  peace  In  the  Americas. 
Liberation  for  Nicaragua  will  be  a  natural 
consequence  of  that  process  of  consolidation 
of  democracy  and  eradication  of  commu- 
nism. 

4.  That  aU  Cubans,  those  subjugated 
within  C^ba  and  the  miUion-plus  of  us  who 
make  up  the  largest  exodus  recorded  by  the 
History  of  the  Americas,  are  only  one  nation 
that  fights  for  a  free  and  democratic  Cuba, 
together,  drawing  upon  the  experiences  of 
the  past,  from  the  present,  without  looking 
backwards,  but  forward. 

5.  That  we  reject  any  type  of  coexistence, 
detente  or  negotiation  with  the  sateUlte 
regime  of  the  Soviet  Union  in  CXiba. 

6.  That  the  General  Assembly  of  the  GAS 
would  reiterate  the  condemnation  of  Insti- 
tutional and  "De  Facto"  Violations  of 
Human  Rights  In  Cuba.  Those  violations  are 
in  the  Constitution  and  Laws  in  force  there, 
against  the  human  rights  of  poUtical  prison- 
ers, especially  the  "plantados",  and  against 
the  whole  Cuban  people  as  well. 

7.  That  freedom  is  a  natural  and  Inalien- 
able right  of  men,  women  and  peoples,  and 
there  cannot  be  any  freedom  in  the  Ameri- 
cas whUe  there  is  no  freedom  in  Cuba. 

8.  That  there  ought  to  be  compliance  in 
fuU  of  the  Resolution  of  the  Eighth  Consul- 
tation Meeting  of  Foreign  Affairs  Ministers. 
assembled  in  accordance  with  the  Treaty  of 
Rio  at  Punta  del  Este,  Uruguay,  that  de- 
clared that  "the  Marxist-Leninist  doctrine  is 
incompatible  with  the  Inter-American 
System." 

9.  That  the  GAS  would  designate  from  its 
ranks  a  Decolonization  ComiiUttee  to  liber- 
ate Cuba  and  Nicaragua  from  Soviet  neo-co- 
lonlalism. 

10.  That  this  General  Assembly  would 
agree  to  designate  a  Commissioner  for  Polit- 
ical Refugees,  since  this  problem  is  already 
affecting  miUions  of  peoples  in  the  Ameri- 
cas. 

11.  That  member  States  of  the  Treaty  of 
Tlatelolco  would  declare  that  Cuba  has  not 
signed  that  Treaty  because  it  maintains  its 
territory  open  for  nuclear  weapons  from  the 
Soviet  Union,  has  a  base  for  nuclear  subma- 
rines at  C^enfuegos  and  Is  In  the  process  of 
buUdlng  three  nuclear  power  plants  that  en- 
danger the  people  of  C^iba  and  aU  nations  in 
the  Americas.  That  it  be  sentenced  to  dis- 
mantle the  base  for  submarines  and  nuclear 
power  plants,  and  to  expel  the  Soviets  who 
are  buUding  the  latter.  Furthermore  we  re- 
quest a  specific  condemnation  to  the  Soviet 
Union  for  having  violated  the  Treaty  of  Tla- 
telolco, which  it  signed  and  ratified. 

12.  That  this  General  Assembly  would 
agree  upon  exercising  the  CoUective  Action 
that  has  been  recognized  and  is  in  force  in 
the  treaties  and  covenants  of  the  Inter- 
American  System  and  the  GAS,  against 
Soviet  intervention  in  Cuba  and  Nicaragua. 


13.  That  independence  and  freedom  for 
almost  aU  the  peoples  of  the  Americas  were 
attained  by  CoUective  Action  from  patriots 
and  nations  of  the  Americas,  against  the 
intervention  of  extra-continental  powers. 
BoUvar,  San  Martin,  G'Hlggins,  Miranda. 
Sucre,  Paez,  are  examples  for  this.  ChUe, 
Pert,  Bolivia  and  Ecuador,  to  mention  only 
a  few.  could  not  have  achieved  their  Inde- 
pendence at  that  time  If  the  other  American 
States  had  not  intervened  on  their  behalf, 
even  without  the  existence  of  treaties  and 
covenants  that  are  in  force  at  the  present 
time.  The  United  States  intervened  to 
achieve  Independence  for  Mexico— and  this 
intervention  was  decisive  in  the  defeat  of 
MaximUian— in  the  same  manner  as  France, 
Spain  and  Cuba,  in  a  determining  fashion, 
intervened  to  attain  independence  for  the 
United  States  of  America. 

14.  That  representation  would  be  recog- 
nized for  us  on  behalf  of  the  Cuban  State, 
that  is  a  member  of  the  Inter-American 
System  and  of  the  OAS,  since  what  is  ex- 
cluded is  the  present  Marxist-Leninist  gov- 
ernment, a  satellite  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

15.  That  it  be  declared  that  the  present 
sateUlte  government  of  Cuba  is  aligned  and 
alienated  towards  the  Soviet  Union. 

16.  That  CMban  Freedom  Fighters  be 
aided  (both  inside  and  outside  C^ba)  as 
other  Freedom  Fighters  are  assisted  in 
countries  subjugated  by  Soviet  neo-colonlal- 
Ism,  such  as  Nicaragua  and  Afghanistan. 

17.  That  our  beUigerence  as  C^ban  FVee- 
dom  Fighters  be  established  and  acknowl- 
edged, as  it  was  done  on  the  last  century  by 
several  dignified  governments  in  the  Ameri- 
cans, although  we  shall  continue  to  fight 
with  or  without  that  recognition,  as  we  have 
been  doing  thus  far. 

18.  That  Cuban  Freedom  Fighters  Impris- 
oned in  Venezuela  be  released,  such  as  Dr. 
Grlando  Bosch,  as  well  as  in  Mexico,  the 
UrUted  States  and  other  nations. 

19.  That  the  Soviet  Union  be  condemned 
for  the  announcement  made  during  the 
celebration  of  the  67th.  Anniversary  of  the 
Bolshevik  Revolution,  to  the  effect  that  it 
wiU  intervene  in  the  internal  affairs  of  the 
Americas  to  "liberate  Grenada"  and  consoU- 
date  Cuba  and  Nicaragua,  in  violation  of  all 
treaties,  covenants,  agreements  and  resolu- 
tions presently  in  force  in  the  Americas,  as 
well  as  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  that  was  so 
useful  during  the  last  century  to  preserve 
freedom  and  independence  in  those  peoples 
of  the  Americas  that  had  been  recently  lib- 
erated. 

20.  That  this  docuiment  be  circulated 
among  the  American  States  and  an  ade- 
quate treatment  be  afforded  to  it  by  this 
Sixteenth  General  Assembly  of  the  GAS, 
since  the  Cuban  State  continues  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Inter-American  System  and 
its  juridical  and  poUtical  organization,  the 
Organization  of  American  States. 

We  demand  of  you  the  same  treatment  af- 
forded your  States  by  the  free  St  democratic 
Cuban  State  in  the  past,  and  remain  yours 
with  our  greatest  consideration. 

Dr.  Manuel  Antonio  de  Varona,  Chair- 
man of  the  C^ban  Patriotic  Board, 
Former  Prime-Minister  and  Former 
President  of  the  Cuban  Senate. 
Dr.  Claudio  F.  Benedl  Beruff.  Washing- 
ton Representative  for  the  C^ban  Pa- 
triotic Board.  Founder  St  Ex-Director 
of  the  Coffee  Federation  of  the  Ameri- 
cas (FEDECAME);  Ex-Secretary  of 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  Pan-Ameri- 
can Coffee  Bureau,  re-elected  for  six 
consecutive  times;  Co-Writer  of  the 
World  Coffee  Agreement;  Proponent 


of  Legislation  for  the  Coffee  Institute 
in  Honduras  and  Panama. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
the  floor. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  is  presently  (uinsidering  a 
motion  to  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  House  Joint  Resolution  175,  to 
impose  a  moratorium  on  further  fund- 
ing to  the  Contras  until  an  accounting 
has  been  made  with  respect  to  previ- 
ous funding. 

I  will  offer  a  cloture  motion  at  this 
point.  I  would  then  lUce  to  go  to  the 
consideration  of  the  conference  report 
on  the  highway  bill. 

I  am  not  sure  I  will  be  able  to  get 
back  to  this  matter  today  though  I 
hope  we  wlU  be  able  to,  depending 
upon  how  long  we  are  on  the  highway 
bill  and  other  matters.  The  highway 
bill  is  a  very  pressing  matter,  impor- 
tant to  all  of  the  States.  The  construc- 
tion season  is  coming  on  rapidly.  It  is 
important  that  the  States  know  how 
to  plan  with  respect  to  the  forthcom- 
ing construction  season. 


CLOTURE  MO-nON 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  send  a 
cloture  motion  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
cloture  motion  having  been  presented 
under  rule  XXII,  the  Chair  directs  the 
clerk  to  read  the  motion. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

CLOTtTKE  MOnOM 

We.  the  undersigned  Senators,  In  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  Rule  ttvtt  of 
the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  hereby 
move  to  bring  to  a  close  debate  on  the 
motion  to  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
H.J.  Res.  175.  a  joint  resolution  to  Impose  a 
moratorium  on  United  States  assistance  for 
the  Nicaraguan  democratic  resistance  untU 
there  has  t>een  a  fuU  and  adequate  account- 
ing for  previous  assistance. 

Harry  Reid, 

Barbara  Mlkulski, 

WendeU  Ford, 

Kent  Conrad, 

Tom  Daschle, 

Brock  Adams, 

Howard  M.  Metzenbaum, 

William  F*roxmire, 

David  Pryor, 

Terry  Sanf  ord, 

Tom  Harkin, 

Jim  Sasser, 

Daniel  Inouye, 

George  J.  MitcheU. 

Alan  Oanston, 

J.  James  Exon, 

Claiborne  PeU, 

Robert  C.  Byrd, 

Paul  Sarbanes,  and 

Daniel  P.  Mo3mihan. 


ORDER  OP  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  before  I 
ask  the  Chair  to  lay  down  the  confer- 
ence report,  does  the  distinguished  Re- 
publican leader  wish  to  say  anything? 

Mr.  EKDLE.  Yes.  The  vote  would 
then  occxxt  on  his  cloture  motion  on 
Monday:  is  that  correct? 
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Mr.  BYRD.  Tea.  The  Senate  will  not 
be  tn  on  Saturday.  It  will  occur  on 


Mr.  DOLE.  I  wonder  if  the  dlstin- 
guiahed  majority  leader  would  have 
any  words  on  the  ranalnder  of  the  day 
and  what  wiU  happen  on  Monday. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Ye&  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished RepuUlean  leader. 

Mr.  President,  for  the  remainder  of 
the  day,  the  Soiate  wiU  consider  the 
conference  report  on  the  highway  bill 
and  hopefully  the  resolution  that  is 
attendant  thereto. 

If  those  mattns  are  disposed  of.  or  if 
there  is  a  hiatus  at  some  point,  there 
is  another  matter  on  the  calendar  that 
I  believe  can  be  diq^osed  of  this  after- 
noon. That  is  Senate  Resolution  164, 
offered  by  Mr.  WiisoH,  a  resolution 
caUing  on  the  President  to  respond  to 
violations  by  Japan  of  the  United 
States  Japan  agreement  on  semicon- 
doeton. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Will  that  require  a  roll- 
call? 

Mr.  BYRD.  It  does  not  require  a 
ndlcall,  but  it  would  not  hurt  any- 
thing to  have  one  because  it  is  a  very 
important  matter  and  I  think  It  might 
be  well  to  send  a  message  to  Japan  to 
show  how  the  Senate  feels  about  the 
matter.  I  am  not  presently  asking  for  a 
rolleaU  vote,  but  I  would  be  surprised 
if  there  is  not  a  roUcall  vote  on  that. 

In  any  event,  once  the  highway 
matter  has  been  disposed  of  in  one 
way  or  another,  and  any  other  matters 
that  are  cleared  for  action  on  the  cal- 
endar, the  Senate  will  resimie  consid- 
eration of  the  motion  to  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  the  moratorium 
resolution  on  the  Contra  funding.  This 
would  continue  into  tomorrow.  There 
may  be  rollcaU  votes  yet  today.  There 
may  be  roUcall  votes  tomorrow. 

I  understand  there  is  some  resist- 
ance to  going  to  the  Joint  resolution  to 
provide  for  a  moratorium  on  Contra 
funding.  Quorum  calls  can  occur.  Mo- 
tions can  be  made  to  get  the  sergeant 
at  arms  to  help  establish  a  quorum, 
and  other  votes  may  occur  on  motions, 
and  so  on. 

I  would  say  to  the  distinguished  Re- 
publican leader  that  there  is  a  very 
good  likelihood  for  rollcall  votes  this 
afternoon  and  a  good  likelihood  of 
rollcall  votes  tomorrow. 

The  vote  on  the  cloture  motion  wlU 
occur  on  Monday.  I  will  be  happy  to 
discuss  with  the  distinguished  Repub- 
lican leader  the  hour  on  Monday  that 
he  would  prefer  to  come  in  or  would 
prefer  to  have  the  vote  on  the  cloture 
motion.  We  will  be  able  to  decide  that. 

So  there  will  be  at  least  one  rolIcaU 
vote  on  Monday. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  RepubUcan 
leader. 


SURFACE  TRANSPORTATION 

AND      UNIFORM      RELOCATION 
ASSISTANCE  ACT— CONFER- 

ENCE REPORT 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  submit  a 
report  of  the  committee  of  conference 
on  H.R.  2  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
report  will  be  stated. 

Tbe  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dlx- 
vretbag  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HJl. 
2)  to  authorize  funds  for  construction  of 
highvays.  for  highway  safety  programs,  and 
for  mass  transtx>rtatlon  programs,  to 
expand  and  Improve  the  relocation  assist- 
ance prognun,  and  for  other  purposes, 
having  met,  after  full  and  free  conference, 
have  agreed  to  recommend  and  do  recom- 
mend to  their  respective  Houses  this  report, 
signed  by  a  majority  of  the  conferees. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  Senate  wUl  proceed 
to  the  consideration  of  the  conference 
report. 

(The  conference  report  is  printed  in 
the  Bouse  proceedings  of  the  Record 
of  March  18,  1987.) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  diuW 
consideration  and  votes  on  the  confer- 
ence report  on  H.R.  2,  the  highway  re- 
authorization measure,  and  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  77,  the  follow- 
ing staff  of  the  Committee  on  Envi- 
ronment and  Public  Worlds  be  granted 
the  privilege  of  the  floor  Peter 
Prowltt.  Bailey  Guard.  Kathy  Cudlipp, 
Micloe  Weiss,  Nadine  Hamilton,  Dan 
Dant,  Marc  Litt,  Martha  Pope,  Grace 
Reef,  Jean  Lauver,  Taylor  Bowlden, 
Rich  Innis,  Vic  Maerki,  and  Johnny 
Brousard. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out abjection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  pleased  to  bring  the  conference 
report  on  H.R.  2,  the  Surface  Trans- 
portation and  Uniform  Relocation  As- 
sistance Act  of  1987,  to  the  floor  at 
this  time. 

The  Nation  has  now  gone  170  days, 
near  to  one-half  of  a  year,  without  a 
highway  program,  the  longest  such 
time  in  the  modem  history  of  the 
Nation.  We  are  right  to  the  verge  of  a 
period  in  which  many  States,  includ- 
ing that  of  the  distinguished  Presiding 
Officer,  will  find,  owing  to  their 
weather  conditions,  that  if  they  do  not 
promptly  begin  construction,  the 
winter  will  close  in  before  they  can 
conclude.  So  that,  in  effect,  if  we  do 
not  act  quickly,  for  some  States,  we 
will  not  have  acted  at  all,  and  there  is 
no  State  that  wiU  not  in  some  way  be 
impaired. 

Yesterday,  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives approved  this  measure  by  a  vote 
of  407  to  17.  I  hope  that  in  the  White 
House,  I  hope  that  in  the  Department 
of  Transportation,  that  vote  is  record- 


ed: 407  t»  17.  I  cannot  doubt  that  we 
will  hav«  an  equal  vote  again  in  the 
Senate  and  that  we  will  act  today.  It  is 
not  clear  how  the  administration  will 
respond.  From  the  beginning,  they 
have  kept  their  distance,  offered  little 
advice,  Kuch  criticism;  but  we  will 
soon  see. 

Mr.  President,  I  was  not  a  member 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Surface 
Transportation  and  Highways  in  the 
previous  Congress,  nor  was  I  a  member 
of  the  conunittee  of  conference  which 
was  not  able  to  reach  agreement 
toward  the  end  of  the  d9th  Congress.  I 
have  Just  assiuned  the  chairmanship 
and  it  was  with  some  measure  of  un- 
certainty that  I  commenced  this  com- 
mittee of  conference  with  otherwise 
virtually  the  same  members  who  had 
not  been  able  to  agree  in  the  latter 
part  of  last  year.  At  that  time.  I  said 
that  there  was  no  certainty  that  we 
would  get  a  bill  this  year,  as  we  had 
failed  to  do  the  previous  year.  I  said 
we  could  succeed,  but  we  would  have 
to  work  together  to  do  it. 

I  report  that  we  did  work  together. 
We  have  come  to  you  with  a  imani- 
mous  conference  report.  Every 
member  of  the  House  agreed,  every 
Member  of  the  Senate  agreed. 

The  conferees  faced  several  difficul- 
ties. There  were  the  demonstration 
projects  which  established  new  pro- 
grams in  different  parts  of  the  country 
to  demonstrate  new  techniques,  some- 
times merely  to  demonstrate  influ- 
ence. I  am  aware  of  that.  These  are 
mixed  reasons.  There  was  an  inclina- 
tion to  allow  the  States  to  increase  the 
55-niile-per-hour  speed  limit  on  niral 
interstate  sections,  the  mileage  which 
is  the  largest  portion  of  the  system. 
There  was  the  question  of  establishing 
funding  levels  which  would  meet 
budget  targets,  yet  provide  the  funds 
that  would  maintain  adequate  invest- 
ment in  this  part  of  the  Nation's  infra- 
structura 

My  fellow  conferees  are  deserving  of 
my  greatest  gratitude  and  of  that  of 
the  Senaite.  in  my  view.  Here,  on  the 
floor,  arc  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  committee,  Mr.  Burbick;  and 
our  chairman  emeritus,  as  we  are 
pleased  to  call  him,  Mr.  Stafford;  and 
Mr.  Symus,  ranking  member  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Water  Resources, 
transportation  infrastructure.  There 
were  also  Mr.  Mitchell,  Mr.  Chafee, 
amd  Mr.  Breaux.  They  represented 
their  portion  in  the  Senate  with  pur- 
pose, clarity,  good  humor,  and  with  re- 
peated and  telling  effect.  We  were 
greeted  with  equally  formidable  Rep- 
resentatives from  the  House,  most  no- 
tably ths  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works,  Mr.  Howard.  Still, 
with  perseverance,  we  made  daily 
progress.  We  worked  without  excep- 
tion, day  in,  day  out. 

We  met  only  five  times,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, in  public.  It  was  our  Judgment 
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that  the  conference  conunittee  meet- 
ings ought  to  record  progress  and  they 
did.  In  a  short  five  meetings,  we 
reached  a  conclusion. 

H.R.  2  provides  the  funding  re- 
quired. This  is  a  moment  the  Senate 
might  take  to  consider:  H.R.  2  provides 
the  funding  to  complete  the  Interstate 
and  Defense  Highway  F*rogram  begun 
under  President  Eisenhower  in  1956, 
the  largest  public  works  project  in  this 
history  of  the  world.  We  decided  on  a 
5-year  bill,  Mr.  President,  although 
the  Senate  passed  a  4-year  authoriza- 
tion program.  We  thought  we  would 
go  to  5  years  to  say  now  we  have  done 
this  program;  in  a  sense,  we  have  fin- 
ished the  highway  structure  of  the 
country,  much  as  the  day  came  when 
the  raUroads  were  built  and  the  airline 
routes— well,  we  thought— were  com- 
pleted, and  we  would  go  on  to  other 
things.  But  we  thought  this  would  be 
the  right  thing  to  do,  finish  this  Job. 

The  5-year  reauthorization  provides 
$68.6  billion  in  budget  authority  for 
the  interstate  construction  to  be  com- 
pleted, for  continued  maintenance,  the 
interstate  substitute  program,  and 
then,  of  course,  the  primary  and  sec- 
ondary road  programs,  urban  highway 
programs,  bridge  programs,  and 
others. 

The  bill  provides  more.  It  is,  after 
all,  a  surface  transportation  act,  not 
just  a  highway  bill.  In  it  you  wUl  find 
$18.9  billion  for  mass  transit  assist- 
ance, for  a  total  of  $87.5  billion. 

With  respect  to  tiighways,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, it  might  be  useful  at  the  outset 
to  note  that  actual  budget  authority 
and  actual  budget  outlays  for  high- 
ways in  this  current  year,  under  this 
legislation,  will  be  below  those  of  last 
year.  We  are  going  to  hear  other 
things  said  in  the  corridors  and  rooms 
around  this  building.  I  stand  here  to 
say  to  my  colleagues  that  whatever 
you  hear  is  wrong  and  is  misrepresen- 
tation. 

The  1986  legislation  provided  $14.6 
billion  per  year  in  budget  authority, 
$13.9  billion— you  might  round  it  to 
$14  billion— in  outlays.  This  year,  we 
go  down  from  a  budget  authority  of 
$14.6  to  $13.5  billion.  We  go  down  in 
outlays  from  $13,951  billion  to  $12,940 
billion— a  billion  dollars  down  in  out- 
lays. That  is  the  actual  money  spent. 

What  does  this  reflect?  In  large 
measure,  it  reflects  that  we  are  com- 
pleting the  Interstate  System.  And 
indeed,  in  5  years'  time,  we  may  see  a 
very  different  program— or  indeed,  we 
will  see.  But  anyone  who  speaks  of 
this  program  as  raising  outlays  on 
highways  is  speaking  an  imtruth  or 
ought  to  demonstrate  that  that  is  the 
fact  when  this  conference  and  this 
Senate  say  otherwise. 

We  think  this  is  a  soimd  bill  and  a 
sound  program.  The  highway  trust 
fimd  from  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance—I was  a  member  of  that  confer- 
ence as  well— is  reauthorized  for  an- 


other 5  years  through  September  30, 
1993.  It  is  in  good  shape. 

Mr.  President,  I  point  out  to  the 
Senate  that  there  is  cvurently  in  the 
highway  trust  fund  a  year's  surplus  of 
funds.  We  have  more  than  $10  billion 
in  the  trust  fund  now  and  they  come 
in  on  a  regular  basis.  We  are  as  secure- 
ly funded  as  any  activity  in  the  Feder- 
al Government  could  be. 

May  I  note  with  respect  to  the  fi- 
nancing aspects  of  the  bill  that  there 
was  a  discussion  of  the  imposition  on 
Canadian  tractor-trailers  of  the  long- 
term  use  fees  that  American  trailers 
use.  That  had  the  potential  of  some 
difficulty  between  our  two  countries. 
It  was  worked  out  to  the  satisfaction 
of  both,  with  the  desire  that  I  know 
the  distinguished  Presiding  Officer 
would  share,  that  we  look  to  the  time 
when  we  have  the  least  possible  regu- 
lations on  movement  north  and  south 
across  the  Canadian  border  of  normal 
commerce  in  tractor-trailers. 

After  this  5-year  bill,  the  highway 
program  will  undergo  significant 
reform.  We  are  about  to  enter  a  new 
era.  The  system  is  built.  We  are  now 
increasingly  in  the  business  of  restor- 
ing and  resurfacing  and  rehabilitating 
roads  and  bridges.  Between  a  third 
and  a  half  of  our  outlays  for  highways 
this  year  already  will  be  essentially  on 
maintenance.  By  1991  we  expect  that 
more  than  half  will  be.  And  there  are 
other  things  yet  to  do. 

In  this  bill,  we  broach  the  issue  of 
toll  financing  of  new  facilities,  a 
matter  of  some  special  interest  to  New 
Yorkers,  if  I  may  say,  but  only  in  an 
indirect  manner.  Section  120  of  the 
bill,  at  the  proposal  of  the  distin- 
guished junior  Senator  from  Florida,  a 
welcome  new  member  of  our  commit- 
tee, permits  for  the  first  time  Federal 
aid  financing  for  seven  noninterstate 
toll  facilities  as  part  of  a  pilot  pro- 
gram. We  may  want  to  do  more  of  or 
less  of  as  we  go  through  a  5-year  reex- 
amination of  these  internal  improve- 
ments that  go  in  direct  succession  to 
Alexander  Hamilton's  proposals  of 
1797,  if  memory  serves  in  that  regard. 

We  provide  that  a  Federal  share  of 
not  more  than  35  percent  can  be  ap- 
plied to  the  costs  of  construction,  op- 
eration and  maintenance  of  such  fa- 
cilities. 

We  find  several  States  in  areas 
where  traffic  volume  is  growing  that 
have  an  interest  in  participating  in 
such  a  program  because  their  popula- 
tion is  growing  faster  than  their  high- 
way funds,  and  tolls  provide  the  reve- 
nues needed  to  finance  inunediate  con- 
struction rather  than  longer,  stretched 
out  activities. 

If  I  could  ask  the  patience  of  the 
Senate  tor  Just  a  moment,  I  would 
pause  to  note  that  New  York  State 
buUt  the  first  segment  of  the  Inter- 
state Highway  System.  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  first  proposed  the  measure 
as  a  large  national  enterprise,  and  in 


1942  the  New  York  State  Legislature 
proposed  the  first  segment,  now  the 
Thomas  E.  Dewey  Thruway,  named 
for  the  Governor  of  New  York,  a  very 
distinguished  Governor  indeed.  And  a 
great  civil  engineer,  only  recently 
passed  away,  Bertram  Tallamy.  was 
asked  to  take  on  the  planning,  the 
design,  the  construction  of  the 
thruway  in  the  old  trade  route  up  the 
Hudson  and  across  the  Mohawk  to  the 
Middle  West.  Ground  was  broken  at 
Liverpool,  New  York,  in  1946,  and  a 
decade  later  Mr.  Tallamy  went  on  to 
Washington  under  President  Roose- 
velt to  take  his  design,  his  method  to 
be  thai  of  the  Interstate  System  itself. 
The  Interstate  System  is  the  New 
York  thruway  built  large  and  at 
length.  Alas,  we  built  ours  with  State 
money  and  imposed  tolls. 

In  1956  it  would  have  been  a  matter 
of  no  effort  to  ask  that  we  be  included, 
and  our  bonds  be  paid  off  gradually. 
We  failed  to  do  that,  and  it  was  not 
until  many  years  later,  in  1978,  that  a 
provision  was  added  to  the  Highway 
Act  of  that  year  which  enabled  New 
York  to  begin  sharing  the  so-called  4R 
fimds,  on  condition  that  it  take  its 
tolls  off  when  the  bonds  are  paid  off. 

I  am  now  speaking  to  any  New 
Yorker  who  may  be  listening  on  this 
occasion.  It  took  me  until  1981  to  get 
the  thruway  to  enter  into  an  agree- 
ment to  do  this.  In  1996  the  tolls  will, 
in  fact,  disappear  if  the  State  legisla- 
ture makes  the  effort  to  do  so.  It  has 
not  yet  done  so.  The  disposition  to 
keep  tolls  on  once  they  are  imposed  is 
no  different  from  that  of  any  other 
tax,  and  I  put  my  colleagues  on  notice 
to  this  effect.  Eighty-five  percent  of 
the  population  of  our  State  lives 
within  30  miles  of  the  thruway. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  on  a  parochial 
matter.  I  would  like  to  speak  now  to  a 
much  more  significant  and  painful 
matter,  and  to  repeat  a  comment  I 
made  when  this  biU  first  came  to  the 
floor.  I  am  referring  to  the  behavior  of 
the  National  Highway  Traffic  Safety 
Administration  and  its  Director,  Miss 
Diane  Steed,  during  the  past  2M 
months.  In  the  course  of  the  Senate 
debate  on  the  highway  provisions  of 
this  act  and  the  subsequent  committee 
of  conference,  the  issue  of  highway 
safety  came  up  repeatedly  and  most 
specifically,  of  course,  with  respect  to 
the  effect  that  might  be  expected 
from  raising  the  speed  limit  on  rural 
sections  of  the  interstate  system. 

First  as  floor  manager,  as  I  men- 
tioned, and  later  as  chairman  of  the 
conference  I  had  occasion  repeatedly 
to  note  publicly  the  seemingly  com- 
plete absence  in  any  of  our  discussions 
of  any  material,  any  coimsel,  any  pres- 
ence even  of  the  National  Highway 
Traffic  Safety  Administration.  At  one 
point  in  the  conference  I  described 
this  as  a  reckless  disregard  of  duty. 
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It  happena  that  in  the  1960's  I  was 
part  of  the  group  which  considered 
the  Queiticni  of  highway  safety  and 
gradually  evolved  the  idea  of  a  high- 
way traffic  safety  administration.  I 
was  ooUngue  and  friend  of  a  great 
New  York  public  servant.  William 
Hartdftn  Jr..  who  (mly  recently  passed 
away,  who  was  the  first  administrator. 
If  BID  Haddon  had  been  on  the  job,  he 
would  have  been  at  our  conference 
outside  the  door  waiting  to  provide  his 
•dvloe,  working  up  data,  giving  us 
eoumel.  giving  us  the  best  Judgment 
of  the  best  people  available  on  the 
questions  we  asked,  with  no  profes- 
steoal  capacity  to  make  Judgments  of 
that  kind  and  very  UtUe  data.  We  had 
nobody  from  the  National  Highway 
Tnutfle  Safety  Administration.  I  want 
to  aay  once  again,  nobody.  I  have  not 
seen  such  a  dereliction  of  duty  in  my 
time  in  the  Senate. 

But  I  do  not  want  to  dwell  on  that.  I 
want  simidy  to  state  that  we  have  a 
major  hl^way  program:  that  we  have 
not  got  a  moment  to  qtare  in  getting  it 
under  way.  not  a  moment  even  for  me 
to  continue  talking,  save  to  add  that 
the  mass  transit  facilities  provisions  of 
this  bUl  are  Just  as  important  as  the 
hl^way  title.  They  are  important  to 
large  cities.  They  are  important  to 
small  towns.  ESvery  time  you  see  a  bus 
in  America  you  will  almost  certainly 
see  a  form  of  public  transportation  for 
which  some  funds  are  being  provided 
Just  as  they  are  provided  for  the  high- 
ways. That  is  in  this  bill,  too.  They  are 
part  of  the  highway  trust  fund,  a  por- 
tion of  the  tax  dedicated  to  it. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  proud  to  bring 
this  bill  to  the  floor  in  the  company  of 
two  extraordinary  public  men  who 
have  worked  on  the  subject  for  years. 
I  say  in  conclusion,  I  hope  someone 
downtown  in  the  White  House  Is  lis- 
tening. You  can  have  this  bill  passed 
near  unanimously  by  the  House,  and 
which  will  be  passed  near  unanimously 
by  the  Senate,  and  which  Is  universal- 
ly desired,  or  you  can  have  no  biU  at 
alL  We  have  gone  170  days  without  a 
highway  program.  This  is  H.R.  2.  We 
did  not  wait  to  get  to  it.  We  went  right 
to  it.  We  passed  S.  185  in  the  Senate. 
The  House  passed  HJl.  2.  We  went  to 
oonfer^ice.  We  had  very  serious  dis- 
agreements, one  of  which  we  brought. 
We  brought  the  65-mile  an  hour  issue 
to  the  House.  They  did  not  want  it, 
but  then  they  said  the  highway  pro- 
gram is  more  important  and  by  a 
narrow  vote,  which  they  accepted  and 
which  they  did  not  have  to  take,  we 
now  have  back  our  will  in  this  meas- 
itte.  Now.  if  it  is  vetoed,  we  will,  of 
course,  attempt  to  override  the  veto.  If 
we  faO.  it  is  not  at  all  clear  when  we 
wHl  get  around  to  this  subject  again.  I 
would  think  that  we  would  not  leave 
Washington  without  trying  a  second 
time,  perhi4»  in  October. 

A  year  without  a  highway  program 
is  like  a  year  without  a  summer.  You 


might  think  spring  has  been  extended 
a  long  time  and  not  notice  that 
summer  has  gone  by  until  autumn  has 
come,  and  then  It  Is  January,  and 
there  Is  no  hay  in  the  bam  and  there 
is  no  com  in  the  silo  and  there  is  no 
food  in  the  land,  and  you  wonder  what 
you  did.  Only  the  heavens  can  make 
us  do  without  a  summer— the  heavens 
or  the  nuclear  scientists.  We  do  not 
know  which. 

This  administration  has  it  in  its 
power  to  destroy  half  the  highway 
contractors  of  this  country,  has  it  in 
Its  power  to  put  out  of  work  upward  of 
700,000  men  and  women;  and  if  it 
wishes  to  do  it,  it  can  be  done.  The 
consequences  are  unluiowable,  but  the 
fact  that  there  will  be  consequences 
ought  to  be  clear. 

The  administration  could  accept  this 
bill,  a  good  bill,  and  get  on  with  other 
matters,  or  it  can  enter  a  crisis  of  its 
own  creation.  Let  no  one  come  to  this 
Chamber  or  the  other  Chamber  asking 
what  happened  to  the  highway  bill. 
We  will  have  passed  it  before  the  day 
is  out. 

I  see  that  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  committee  is  on  the  floor 
as  well  as  the  chairman  emeritus.  It 
would  be  beyond  my  stature  in  this 
august  Chamber  to  choose  between 
them.  That  Is  something  only  the  Pre- 
siding Officer  can  do. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  that  we  are  beginning  consid- 
eratfon  of  the  conference  report  on 
H.R.  2,  the  Surface  Transportation 
and  Uniform  Relocation  Assistance 
Act  of  1987.  This  reauthorization  legis- 
lation is  long  overdue  and  urgently 
needed. 

The  House  has  passed  the  confer- 
ence report  by  a  vote  of  407  to  17,  and 
I  hope  the  Senate  will  also  agree,  so 
that  this  vital  transportation  bUl  can 
be  enacted  into  law  without  further 
delay. 

It  was  a  great  disappointment  last 
year  when  conferees  were  unable  to 
reach  agreement  with  the  House  on 
similar  legislation. 

Pimding  for  the  Federal-aid  High- 
way Program,  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant activities  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Works,  has  been  frozen  since 
October  1,  1986,  when  highway  appor- 
tionments for  fiscal  year  1987  should 
have  been  released. 

Wtth  the  start  of  the  100th  Con- 
gress, new  highway  legislation  (S.  185) 
was  introduced  in  the  Senate,  cospon- 
sored  by  nearly  all  the  members  of  the 
committee. 

A  new  bill,  S.  387.  was  reported 
unanimously  on  January  21,  and  it 
passed  the  Senate  by  a  vote  of  96  to  2 
on  February  4. 

Once  again  we  faced  a  very  difficult 
conference,  and  although  I  prefer  S. 
387  and  the  approach  it  takes  to  the 


highway  program,  I  recognize  the 
need  for  compromise  and  decisive 
action  if  States  are  to  receive  their 
highway  funding  in  time  for  this 
year's  construction  season. 

In  woridng  out  an  agreement,  I  want 
to  salute  the  fine  efforts  of  Senator 
MoYHiHAN,  who  chaired  the  confer- 
ence and  serves  as  chairman  of  the 
Water  Resources,  Transportation,  and 
Infrastructure  Subconunlttee;  Senator 
STArroRD,  the  former  chairman  of  the 
committee,  who  laid  so  much  of  the 
groundwork  for  swift  action  this  year; 
Senator  Bymms,  the  very  able  ranking 
member  of  the  subcommittee;  and  our 
fellow  conferees.  Senators  Mitchell, 
Breaux,  and  Chatee. 

The  conference  report  provides  a 
total  of  $68.6  billion  in  new  authoriza- 
tions for  the  Federal-aid  Highway  Pro- 
gram over  the  5-year  life  of  the  bill. 
An  aimttal  obligation  limitation  of 
$12.35  billion  is  established  for  each 
fiscal  year  from  1987  through  1991. 

It  has  been  almost  2  years  since  the 
committee  t>egan  work  on  this  legisla- 
tion. Extensive  hearings  have  been 
held.  Both  the  House  and  the  Senate 
have  twice  passed  bills  to  reauthorize 
the  highway  program. 

If  the  conference  report  is  not  en- 
acted this  month,  I  fear  there  will  be 
severe  and  prolonged  disruptions  in 
the  construction  and  repair  of  our 
highway  system  and  in  our  economy 
overall. 

According  to  r  recent  study  by  The 
Road  Improvement  Program  [TRIP], 
the  loss  of  each  $1  billion  in  highway 
spending  results  in  the  loss  of  41,600 
jobs  throughout  the  economy. 

The  American  Association  of  State 
Highway  and  Transportation  Officials 
[AASHTO]  found  in  a  January  survey 
that  767  highway  projects  valued  at 
$1.1  billion  have  already  been  lost  to 
the  1987  construction  season. 

Moreover,  if  legislation  is  not  en- 
acted by  April  1,  AASHTO  says  that 
States  will  have  lost  1,425  projects 
worth  over  $2  billion.  The  survey  find- 
ings get  progressively  worse  month  by 
month. 

The  Surface  Transportation  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1982  included  the  first  gas 
tax  hike  in  23  years  and  the  last  major 
reauthorization  of  the  program. 

Since  then,  with  a  50-percent  in- 
crease in  funding  available,  there  has 
been  steady  improvement  in  the  condi- 
tion of  our  highways  and  bridges.  The 
conference  report  before  us  will 
extend  those  taxes  and  aUow  that 
progress  to  continue. 

The  highway  trust  fund  is  funded  by 
the  gas  tax  and  other  highway  user 
fees,  and  it  provides  dedicated  reve- 
nues for  the  financing  of  the  Federal- 
Aid  Highway  Program. 

For  the  past  6  months,  motorists 
have  paid  their  user  fees  into  the  trust 
fluid  but  those  moneys  have  stayed 
there  unused  and  imspent.  We  must 


allow  highway  taxes  to  be  put  to  work 
for  their  intended  purpose  on  highway 
improvements. 

I  would  like  to  briefly  mention  some 
of  the  major  features  of  the  confer- 
ence report  on  H.R.  2.  Interstate  con- 
struction fimds  will  be  administrative- 
ly released  in  the  future,  sparing 
States  the  delays  that  have  occiured 
over  the  past  couple  years. 

It  is  anticipated  that  over  the  life  of 
the  bUl,  the  Interstate  System  wUl  fi- 
nally be  completed. 

Of  importance  to  28  States,  includ- 
ing North  Dakota,  Is  the  agreement  to 
retain  the  existinig  interstate  4R  for- 
mula. 

Also  continued  is  the  one-half  per- 
cent minimum  apportionment  for  all 
States  that  have  completed  or  nearly 
completed  their  interstate  construc- 
tion program. 

Over  the  next  5  years,  as  many  as  38 
States  will  be  haJf -percent  States,  and 
in  this  way  all  States  will  continue  to 
participate  in  the  program. 

The  bill  maintains  a  strong  Federal 
commitment  to  the  primary,  bridge, 
secondary,  urban,  safety,  minimiun  al- 
location, interstate  substitution,  Fed- 
eral lands,  and  emergency  relief  pro- 
grams. 

There  are  also  several  new  programs 
aimed  at  improving  the  effectiveness 
of  the  Federal-aid  Highway  Program 
and  preparing  for  the  post-interstate 
era. 

These  include  a  major  new  research 
initiative,  the  Strategic  Highway  Re- 
search Program  [SHRP];  a  block  grant 
demonstration  program:  incentives  for 
private  sector  participation;  and  a 
pilot  program  for  toll  financing 
projects. 

Two  of  the  most  contentious  issues 
in  conference  last  year  and  again  this 
year  were  demonstration  projects  and 
the  speed  limit. 

A  compromise  was  agreed  to  on 
projects  which  includes  cost-sharing,  a 
one-half  percent  minimum  for  all 
States,  and  funding  significantly  below 
the  levels  sought  by  the  House. 

I  have  opposed  demonstration 
projects  in  the  past,  but  I  think  this  is 
the  best  resolution  possible  if  we  want 
Federal-aid  highway  apportionments 
made  in  time  for  the  start  of  the 
spring  construction  season. 

On  the  speed  limit,  the  House 
agreed  to  vote  on  the  Senate  provision 
separately  and  that  measure  has  car- 
ried by  a  vote  of  217-206.  The  Senate 
voted  last  month  65-33  in  favor. 

I  cosponsored  this  amendment  with 
Senator  Symhs  to  allow  States  to  raise 
the  speed  limit  to  65  mph  on  rural 
interstates.  If  the  conference  report 
and  the  concurrent  resolution  on  the 
si>eed  limit  pass.  States  will  have  that 
option. 

I  am  persuaded  that  Governors  and 
State  legislators  will  be  as  mindful  of 
highway  safety  needs  in  their  States 
as  anyone  can  tie. 


Finally,  let  me  recognize  our  dedicat- 
ed, able  staff  who  have  worked  many 
long  hours  to  bring  about  this  confer- 
ence agreement. 

My  thanks  to  Peter  Prowltt,  his 
predece^r  Lee  Fuller,  Mike  Weiss, 
Nadine  Hamilton,  Marc  Litt,  Grace 
Reef,  Johnny  Broussard.  Bailey 
Guard,  Jean  Lauver,  Taylor  Bowlden, 
Rich  Innes,  and  the  fine  support  staff 
on  both  sides. 

The  conference  report  on  H.R.  2  rep- 
resents the  Isest  compromise  available 
to  us  at  this  time.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  further  delays  will  lead  to  major 
transportation  and  economic  problems 
in  this  country. 

I  hope  we  can  avoid  that  and  move 
quickly  toward  winning  passage  and 
enactment  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  DANPORTH.  Mr.  President,  as 
reported  by  the  conference  committee. 
H.R.  2  authorizes  construction  of  a 
much-needed  conunuter  bypass  high- 
way in  St.  Charles  Covmty,  MO.  Im- 
provement of  existing  roads  and  con- 
struction of  new  bridges  across  the 
Missouri  River  will  be  necessary  to  re- 
lieve traffic  congestion  in  the  St. 
Louis-St.  Charles  corridor,  and  the 
Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of  1987 
would  boost  this  effort. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  Federal 
funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 149<a)(54)  of  H.R.  2,  authorizing  a 
bypass  highway  linking  1-70  in  St. 
Charles  County  with  1-270  in  St.  Louis 
County,  could  be  applied  by  the  State 
of  Missouri  to  any  route  or  combina- 
tion of  routes  that  would  accomplish 
the  purpose  of  alleviating  traffic  con- 
gestion in  that  Eirea.  I  ask  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Environment 
and  Public  Works  Committee  If  he 
could  confirm  my  understanding  of 
this  provision. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  I  would  be  pleased 
to  respond  to  the  senior  Senator  from 
Missouri.  My  interpretation  of  this 
paragraph  is  that  Federal  funds  could 
be  used  as  the  Senator  suggests. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  distinguished  manager  for 
his  time  and  for  his  comments. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
I  rise  for  purposes  of  a  colloquy  with 
the  chairman. 

As  the  chairman  knows,  the  Main 
Avenue  Bridge  in  Cleveland  is  in  despi- 
cable condition;  one  of  the  neediest 
bridges  in  the  coimtry.  Is  it  the  Intent 
of  the  Committee  on  Envlromnent  and 
Public  Worlcs  that  bridge  discretionary 
funds  be  applied  to  completion  of  the 
remaining  priority  bridge  repair,  the 
Main  Avenue  Bridge  project  initiated 
with  bridge  discretionary  assistance  on 
January  31.  1984,  pursuant  to  provi- 
sions of  the  Surface  Transportation 
Assistance  Act  of  1982? 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Yes;  the  Senator  is 
correct.  It  is  the  intent  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Environment  and  Public  Worlcs 
that  work  on  this  bridge  be  completed 


with  bridge  repair  discretionary  funds 
as  intended  in  1982. 

B4r.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
I  thank  the  chairman  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  and  the  fuU 
committee  chairman;  and  I  certainly 
want  to  support  the  bill  and  the  con- 
ference report. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  pleased  that  the  conference  report 
for  the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of 
1987  is  before  the  Senate  today.  I 
regret  that  this  conference  report  was 
not  before  the  Senate  last  October 
when  authorizations  for  the  program 
expired. 

I  want  to  express  my  appreciation  to 
the  able  chairman  of  the  Environment 
and  Public  Works  Committee,  Senator 
BuHDicK,  for  his  efforts  in  bringing 
this  conference  report  to  the  Senate. 
The  chairman  of  the  Water  Resources, 
Transportation,  and  Infrastructure 
Subcommittee.  Senator  Motiohah. 
also  deserves  our  gratitude  for  guiding 
a  difficult  conference  to  completion. 

The  reminiscence  of  the  Senator 
from  New  York  about  the  years  of 
Franltlin  Roosevelt  and  the  New  York 
Thruway  reminded  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  that  when  the  Interstate  ac- 
tually began  to  be  constructed  under 
President  Eisenhower,  the  Seiuitor 
from  Vermont,  then  the  State's  Lieu- 
tenant Governor,  had  the  privilege  of 
dedicating  the  first  segment  of  the 
interstate  in  Vermont  back— I  think  it 
was  about  1957. 

So,  both  my  neighbor.  Senator  Moy- 
NiHAN,  and  I  have  watched  the  growth 
of  the  interstate  concept  from  the 
New  York  Thruway  on  until  this 
moment. 

I  also  want  to  recognize  the  signifi- 
cant contribution  of  the  ranking 
member  of  the  Water  Resoujt«s, 
Transportation,  Infrastructure  Sub- 
committee, Senator  Stiocs.  He  has 
been  involved  from  the  very  t>eginning 
of  this  highway  legislation,  first  in 
providing  leadership  as  the  chairman 
of  the  Transportation  Subcommittee 
and  for  the  past  few  months  as  the 
ranlung  member. 

Federal-aid  highway  apportionments 
should  have  been  distributed  to  the 
States  on  Octot)er  1,  1986.  The  6- 
month  delay  the  program  has  already 
experienced  has  hurt  the  States  and 
localities  in  their  ability  to  provide 
needed  transportation  services.  And  it 
has  hurt  numerous  industries  which 
are  involved  in  providing  these  serv- 
ices. 

While  States  had  approximately  $6 
billion  in  apportionments  carried  over 
from  previous  years  that  they  could 
spend,  the  apportioiunents  were  un- 
evenly distributed  among  the  States 
and  were  often  in  categories  which 
could  be  used  only  for  low-priority 
projects.  Many  States  have  been 
unable  to  advance  highway  projects 
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during  the  laat  few  montba  becauae  of 
winter  weather.  However,  we  are  now 
at  the  >i*g<nnfa>g  of  the  1987  construc- 
tim  Maacm  for  all  States.  Further 
delajm  at  this  point  will  significantly 
disrupt  the  States'  Highway  Program. 

This  Is  the  dUemma.  States  and  lo- 
calities need  these  funds  to  provide 
transportatiiHi  sendees.  The  construc- 
tion season  Is  beginning  and  any  fur- 
ther dciay  at  this  time  means  that 
States  will  lose  part  of  this  construc- 
tion Bfason  But  shotild  we  settle  for  a 
bin  at  any  price.  We  may  have  to  ask 
ourselves  that  questioiL 

This  legislation  will  provide  approxi- 
mately $68  billion  in  new  authoriza- 
tions for  the  Federal-Aid  Highway 
Program  for  fiscal  years  1987  through 
1991.  An  additional  $1.4  billion  is  made 
available  in  fiscal  year  1992  for  inter- 
state construction.  There  Is  an  obliga- 
tion ceiling  of  $12.35  billion  on  the 
program  for  each  of  these  fiscal  years. 
The  authorisation  levels  per  year  have 
been  reduced  compared  to  what  was 
authorised  for  the  highway  program 
in  fiscal  year  1986  by  the  Surface 
Tranqportatlon  Assistance  Act  of  1982, 
as  was  pointed  out  by  the  earlier 
q>etJterB.  The  revenues  coming  into 
the  hi^way  trust  fund  cannot  sustain 
the  1986  level  of  authorizations  over 
the  long  term. 

There  are  many  provisions  in  this 
bill  which  I  support.  However,  certain 
policies  contained  in  the  highway  leg- 
islation before  us  wiU  send  the  pro- 
gram in  the  wrong  direction. 

The  policy  direction  in  the  highway 
title  which  causes  me  the  greatest  con- 
cern and  I  noted  it  was  mentioned  by 
the  chairman  of  the  committee.  Sena- 
tor BuRDicK.  is  the  tremendous  prolif- 
eration of  demonstration  projects. 
There  have  alwajrs  been  a  handful  of 
projects  of  a  demonstration  type  with 
any  major  reauthorization  biU.  This 
bOl  has  over  120  demonstration 
projects.  This  is  a  dramatic  departure 
from  longstanding  policy  and  one  it 
seems  to  me  in  the  wrong  direction. 

The  Highway  Program  has  been  one 
of  the  most  successful  Federal-aid  pro- 
grams because  it  has  been  a  true  Fed- 
eral-State partnership.  The  Federal 
Government  has  provided  funds  in 
broad  categories  and  it  has  been  the 
State  and  local  governments  which 
have  determined  which  project  goes 
forward.  I  continue  to  believe  that  it  is 
the  State  and  local  officials  who  are  in 
the  best  position  to  know  what  their 
area's  transportation  priorities  are. 

I  recall,  Mr.  President,  when  I  had 
the  privilege  of  serving  my  State  as  its 
Governor  that  our  Highway  Transpor- 
tation Department  knew  every  mile  of 
every  highway  in  our  State,  its  condi- 
tion and  what  its  needs  might  be  so 
that  they  could  at  any  time  determine 
what  priorities  for  spending  State, 
Federal,  and  local  money  might  be  to 
keep  our  highway  system  within  the 
State  up. 


I  believe  every  State  still  has  a 
system  like  that  in  detail.  I  fear  that  a 
large  proliferation  of  demonstration 
projects  will  simply  Intrude  heavily 
into  the  opportunities  which  States 
now  have  to  determine  where  and 
when  their  money  and  Federal  money 
may  be  spent. 

We  have  so  many  projects  in  this  biU 
thait  Members  of  Congress  are  going  to 
be  considered  remiss  in  protecting 
their  State  or  district  if  they  do  not 
have  a  project.  In  fact,  they  are  going 
to  have  to  have  projects  just  to  stay 
even  with  everyone  so  their  State  does 
not  lose  money.  If  this  program  be- 
comes a  project-by-project  authoriza- 
tion, legislation  wlU  be  delayed  in  the 
future  for  years  whUe  Congress  tries 
to  divide  up  the  pie. 

I  can  see  the  time,  Mr.  President, 
when  somebody  might  believe  there 
could  be  535  demonstration  projects 
making  up  the  Federal  highway  bUl  if 
we  continue  In  the  trend  beyond  the 
next  5  years  that  we  see  starting  here. 

We  have  already  seen  the  delays 
caused  by  demonstration  projects  both 
in  the  release  of  the  interstate  con- 
struction apportionments  diu-ing  the 
last  few  years  and  in  reaching  agree- 
ment on  this  highway  bill. 

If  demonstration  projects  become 
the  way  of  doing  business,  support  for 
the  user  fee  based  highway  program 
as  we  know  it  today  will  erode.  This 
will  no  longer  be  a  Federal  program 
with  national  goals  and  priorities. 

Demonstration  projects  are  often 
represented  as  additional  funding 
above  the  regular  program.  There  is 
no  such  thing.  We  have  a  limited 
amount  of  money  available  for  the 
highway  program.  It  is  constrained  by 
the  amount  of  user  fee  revenues 
coming  into  the  trust  fimd  and  by  the 
spending  limits  of  the  budget  resolu- 
tion. We  can  either  spend  this  money 
on  demonstration  projects  or  appor- 
tion to  the  States  through  the  broad 
categories  of  the  regular  program. 

But  if  the  trend  we  see  continues, 
the  States  will  not  have  the  opportuni- 
ty to  expend  through  the  broadcasters 
of  their  regular  programs  and  estab- 
lished by  their  priorities. 

A  further  disturbing  issue  is  the 
preferential  treatment  demonstration 
projects  receive  regarding  obllgational 
authority.  Since  1979  States  have  been 
limited  each  year  in  what  they  can  col- 
lectively spend  during  a  specific  year. 
The  obligation  ceiling  on  the  Federal- 
Aid  Highway  Program  for  fiscal  years 
1987  through  1991  in  this  conference 
report  is  $12.35  billion.  Authorizations 
for  the  program  exceed  this  amount 
for  each  year.  The  obligation  ceiling 
wss  reduced  in  response  to  concerns 
raised  by  the  Senate  Budget  Commit- 
tee regarding  outlays  in  the  fiscal 
years  1988-1991.  This  means  that 
States  wUl  not  be  able  to  spend  all  the 
available  apportionments  in  the  major 
categories  such  as  interstate  construc- 


tion, interstate  4R,  primary,  bridge, 
urban  and  secondary.  Spending  in 
these  regular  programs  will  be 
squeezed  downward. 

However,  the  new  Federal  money 
made  available  for  demonstration 
projects  is  outside  this  obligation  ceil- 
ing smd  will  not  have  to  contribute 
anything  to  these  savings.  Only  the 
regular  Federal  programs  will  have  to 
contribute  to  the  savings  that  must  be 
made.  And  if  more  savings  have  to  be 
made  in  the  future  due  to  budgetary 
constraints.  Congress  will  most  likely 
make  ttiese  savings  by  reducing  the 
obligation  ceiling  even  further.  This 
means  that  once  again  the  demonstra- 
tion projects  are  protected  from  any 
reductions  whUe  the  regular  program 
spending  will  be  cut. 

Further,  30  percent  of  the  demon- 
stration projects  wiU  be  paid  for  by 
the  interstate  construction  discretion- 
ary fund,  the  interstate  4R  discretion- 
ary fund,  the  bridge  discretionary 
fimd  and  the  interstate  substitute  dis- 
cretiongry  fund. 

We  have  stated  many  times  that 
completing  the  interstate  and  preserv- 
ing the  capital  investment  of  the 
Interstate  System  through  the  Inter- 
state 4R  category  is  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's most  important  responsibil- 
ity in  this  program.  The  bridge  needs 
of  this  country  have  also  been  empha- 
sized over  and  over.  Yet  this  bill  di- 
rects the  Secretary  to  use  these  discre- 
tionary funds,  whose  purpose  is  to  ad- 
dress particularly  urgent  needs  in 
these  important  programs,  for  demon- 
stration projects. 

I  was  very  disappointed  that  this  bill 
did  not  contain  any  reform  measures 
to  the  Blghway  BeautLfication  Act.  In 
1986  the  Senate  passed  highway  legis- 
lation 99  to  0  that  contained  meaning- 
ful reforms  to  a  program  which  now 
does  nothing  but  protect  the  industry 
it  is  supposed  to  regiilate.  It  was  a 
deep  disappointment  for  me  when  the 
Senate  defeated  more  modest  reforms 
this  year. 

The  House  highway  biU  contained 
even  more  limited  billboard  reforms 
but  it  Would  have  taken  a  small  step 
toward  effective  control  of  billboards. 
However,  when  the  Senate  conferees 
receded  to  the  House  provision  and  of- 
fered to  accept  it,  the  House  conferees 
would  not  even  stand  by  their  own 
provision.  In  fact,  the  House  conferees 
wanted  to  retreat  further  and  provide 
even  more  benefits  to  the  bUlboard  in- 
dustry than  they  now  have.  The  result 
is  that  we  are  continuing  the  situation 
of  tying  the  hands  of  the  States  and 
localities  who  want  to  improve  their 
environment  and  take  down  billboards 
by  denying  them  the  ability  to  provide 
for  amortization.  We  are  requiring 
them  (o  pay  cash  compensation  and 
we  are  providing  no  cash.  In  the  mean- 
time big,  new  billboards  are  going  up 
all  over  the  country.  It  Is  stUl  my  hope 
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that  Congress  will  bring  true  reform 
to  the  Highway  Beautification  Act  in 
the  future. 

It  was  a  deep  disappointment  for  me 
when  the  Senate  defeated  more 
modest  reforms  this  year. 

FinaUy,  I  am  concerned  with  the  di- 
rection this  legislation  takes  in  the 
area  of  Buy  America  requirements  for 
transit  rolUng  stock,  although  I  am 
pleased  to  say  that  Buy  America  provi- 
sions in  the  highway  portions  of  the 
bill  have  been  dropped.  The  legislation 
requires  that  new  assembly  faculties 
must  increase  domestic  content  from 
50  percent  to  60  percent  by  1991.  I  re- 
alize existing  facilities  are  grandfa- 
thered at  the  50  percent  requirement 
for  all  contracts  entered  into  before 
April  1,  1992.  At  that  time,  if  Congress 
does  not  extend  the  grandfather  provi- 
sion, even  existing  facilities  will  have 
to  meet  the  60  percent  domestic  re- 
quirement. We  are  not  doing  our  coun- 
try a  favor  by  threatening  to  put  com- 
panies assembling  rolling  stock  out  of 
business.  These  companies  are  provid- 
ing jobs  for  Americans.  If  they  are  dis- 
couraged or  prevented  from  doing 
business  here,  transit  agencies  and 
States  will  be  at  the  mercy  of  foreign 
suppliers  or  a  monopoly  domestic  sup- 
plier all  at  much  higher  costs. 

Mr.  President,  up  to  this  point  I 
have  outlined  the  problems  I  see  with 
this  legislation.  But,  as  I  said  at  the 
outset,  there  are  provisions  in  this 
conference  agreement  which  I  think 
are  good  ones  and  which  deserve  sup- 
port. 

The  legislation  will  hopefully  pro- 
vide sufficient  money  to  finally  com- 
plete the  Interstate  System  by  1992. 
Until  the  time  of  completion,  all 
States  will  participate  in  the  interstate 
construction  program  by  receiving  a 
one-half  percent  minimum.  If  a  State 
has  completed  its  portion  of  the  Inter- 
state System,  it  can  use  these  fuinds 
first  for  Interstate  4R  projects  and 
then  for  other  projects  on  the  Federal- 
aid  system. 

The  final  conference  agreement  also 
contains  a  mechanism  to  guarantee 
that  interstate  funds  will  be  released 
to  the  State  on  October  1  of  each  year. 
Further  interstate  cost  estimates  will 
be  submitted  to  Congress  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation.  If  Congress 
has  not  acted  by  October  1  to  approve 
these  cost  estimates,  the  Secretary  is 
directed  to  make  certain  administra- 
tive adjustments  and  release  the 
money  on  October  1. 

And  my  friend,  the  chairman  of  the 
committee,  will  remember,  as  I  do,  the 
long  delays  that  occurred  in  some  past 
years  because  we  were  unable  to  pass 
ICE'S,  interstate  cost  estimates,  here 
in  the  Senate. 

We  have  also  continued  the  existing 
formula  for  the  Interstate  4R  formula. 
This  means  that  both  lane  miles  and 
vehicle  miles  traveled  will  be  taken 
into  account.  The  House  change  to  the 


Interstate  4R  formula  would  have  con- 
sidered only  population  factors  and  ig- 
nored lane  miles.  I  believe  it  is  very 
important  to  consider  both  population 
and  area  factors. 

Federal  participation  is  also  contin- 
ued in  the  primary,  secondary,  urban, 
bridge,  construction  safety  programs. 
Federal  Lands  and  Elmergency  Relief 
Programs.  There  is  some  additional 
flexibility  provided  to  the  States. 
They  are  permitted  to  transfer  any 
costs  of  open-to-traffic  segments  on 
the  Interstate  System  out  of  the  inter- 
state cost  estimate  and  spend  those 
fimds  on  Interstate  4R  projects.  States 
can  also  transfer  up  to  20  percent  of 
their  Interstate  4R  funds  to  the  pri- 
mary system. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  conference 
agreement  includes  a  provision  con- 
tained in  the  Senate  bill  which  encour- 
ages the  preservation  of  historic 
bridges.  These  bridges  are  an  impor- 
tant part  of  our  country's  transporta- 
tion history.  In  many  cases  they  can 
still  make  an  important  contribution 
whether  it  is  related  to  education, 
transportation,  or  economic  develop- 
ment. 

The  conference  agreement  includes 
an  important  new  research  initiative 
which  I  hope  will  result  in  making  the 
highway  dollars  we  do  have  go  fur- 
ther. The  Strategic  Highway  Research 
Program  will  be  funded  out  of  the 
States'  apportionments  at  a  level  of 
approximately  $30  million  per  year  for 
5  years. 

The  fimding  level  of  the  program  is 
always  a  major  concern.  This  legisla- 
tion will  not  provide  enough  money 
for  the  States  and  localities  to  meet  all 
their  highway  needs.  The  Federal 
Government  will  most  likely  never 
provide  as  much  money  as  the  States 
believe  they  need.  In  order  to  provide 
States  with  the  flexibility  to  explore 
additional  means  of  financing  highway 
projects,  the  Senate  included  a  provi- 
sion that  would  allow  States  to  com- 
bine Federal-aid  funds  with  toll  reve- 
nues to  finance  new,  noninterstate 
roads  and  bridges,  and  to  expand  exist- 
ing noninterstate  roads  where  addi- 
tional capacity  is  necessary.  The  Fed- 
eral share  for  these  projects  would  be 
limited  to  35  percent.  And  this  was  ex- 
plained in  some  detail  by  Senator 
MoYNiHAN  in  his  opening  remarks. 

The  conference  agreement  permits  a 
limited  pilot  program  with  7  States 
participating  in  this  toll  financing  pro- 
cedure. 

An  important  concern  during  the 
next  decade  will  be  the  safety  of  our 
highways  and  the  people  who  use 
them.  One  of  the  controversial  issues 
which  had  to  be  resolved  by  the  con- 
ferees was  the  speed  limit.  The  Senate 
voted  by  a  large  majority  to  permit 
States  to  raise  the  speed  limit  up  to  65 
miles-per-hour  on  rural  interstates. 
Yesterday  the  House  voted  217-206  to 
permit  the  States  to  raise  the  speed 


limit.  I  continue  to  support  the  55 
mile-per-hour  speed  limit.  If  Congress 
decides  to  permit  States  to  set  higher 
speed  limits,  increased  attention  must 
be  given  to  the  use  of  seat  belts,  the 
safe  design  of  cars  and  trucks,  and 
safety  improvements  to  highways  and 
bridges. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  not  a  perfect 
piece  of  legislation,  as  I  have  suggest- 
ed in  the  course  of  my  remarks,  but  it 
is  probably  the  best  piece  of  legislation 
that  we  can  put  together  at  this  time. 
There  is  a  considerable  probability 
that  the  President  will  veto  this  legis- 
lation. It  is  unfortunate  that  all  in- 
volved parties  could  not  work  some- 
thing out  together  that  everyone 
could  endorse.  A  sustained  veto  will 
not  serve  anyone  well.  If  the  President 
does  veto  this  bill,  and  if  Congress  sus- 
tains the  veto,  I  hope  everyone  will  sit 
down  together  immediately  and  craft 
a  compromise  that  the  President  can 
sign  and  that  Congress  can  support. 
But,  in  the  interest  of  moving  ahead 
with  our  highway  program,  I  hope  the 
White  House  will  find  that  this  Ss  an 
acceptable  piece  of  legislation. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President, 
may  I  join  the  distinguished  chariman 
emeritus,  as  we  like  to  say  as  a  mark  of 
our  affection,  the  senior  Senator  from 
Vermont,  in  his  comments  about  the 
highway  billboard  legislation.  We  did 
our  best.  We  were  not  able  to  prevail. 
We  will  be  here  another  day.  Things 
are  no  worse  than  they  were,  which 
cannot  be  said  of  every  highway  bill 
that  has  come  along  in  recent  years. 
We  simply,  in  the  end.  had  to  settle 
for  things  that  did  not  get  in  the  con- 
ference agreement. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois wishes  to  speak  right  now.  But. 
for  the  moment,  I  would  ask  for  the 
yeas  and  nays  on  the  conference 
report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second? 

There  is  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  my  friend,  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  SANPORD.  Mr.  President,  I 
must  oppose  the  conference  report  on 
H.R.  2,  the  Surface  Transportation 
and  Uniform  Relocation  Assistance 
Act  of  1987. 

The  timely  passage  of  a  reasonable 
bill  fairly  allocating  highway  and  tran- 
sit funds  among  States  is  essential  to 
North  Carolina,  and  I  have  worked 
toward  this  goal  in  our  Banking  Com- 
mittee and  at  every  other  opportunity. 
And  while  no  bill  addressing  such  a 
complex  situation  can  please  everyone, 
I  feel  that  we  in  the  Senate  produced 
such  a  reasonable  bill. 

Today's  budgetary  crisis  dictates 
that  we  must  meet  transportation 
needs  in  the  most  efficient  way  possi- 
ble. We  also  should  ensure  that  no 
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state    shoulden    too    much    of    the 
burden  In  payins  for  these  needs. 

Now.  North  Carolina  has  traditional- 
ly been  exceptionally  benevolent  in  its 
support  of  tranmortatlon  programs. 
In  fact,  we  rank  as  the  No.  2  donor 
State  In  tenns  of  the  highway  trust 
fund  slnee  1957— meaning  we  have  re- 
ceived only  about  83  cents  for  every 
dollar  we  have  contributed.  North 
Carolina  has  long  been  among  the  Na- 
tlm'i  leaders  with  its  outstanding 
system  of  hard  surface  roads,  but  we 
have  gone  without  our  fair  share  for 
far  too  long. 

When  <me  examines  mass  transit 
funding,  we  find  that  North  Carolina 
has  been  even  more  generous.  Like 
other  States.  North  Carolina  pays  1 
cent  for  every  gallon  of  gasoline  sold 
Into  the  mass  transit  account.  Like 
other  States,  we  also  contribute  our 
share  of  general  revenue  funds  used 
for  mass  transit  programs.  But  when 
we  take  these  two  figures  together,  we 
find  that,  unlike  some  other  States, 
North  Carolina  gets  back  less  than  20 
cents  on  the  mass  transit  dollar. 

Tills  unintended  generosity  would 
have  continued  under  the  Senate  ver- 
sion of  HJl.  2.  But  given  the  urgency 
of  releasing  funds  to  all  the  States 
represented  by  my  colleagues.  I  sup- 
ported this  legislation  as  a  reasonable 
compromise  under  the  circumstances. 

I  am  unable,  however,  to  support  in 
good  conscience  the  conference  report 
we  are  now  to  consider.  This  report 
meets  neither  the  standards  necessi- 
tated by  strict  fiscal  restraints  nor  the 
standards  of  fair  distribution  among 
States. 

In  fact— according  to  Department  of 
Tranqwrtatlon  figures— when  we  com- 
pare the  conference  report  to  the 
Senate  version  of  HJl.  2,  we  find  that 
34  of  the  50  States  are  net  losers. 
North  C^irollna  stands  to  lose  some 
$32  million  a  year  to  the  net  winners 
betweoi  now  and  fiscal  year  1991.  Any 
plan  that  cuts  funding  for  31  States 
while  raising  Federal  spending  by  over 
$10  billion  does  not  seem  to  be  a  step 
toward  either  fairness  or  fiscal  respon- 
sibility. 

I  believe  that  the  States  are  in  the 
best  position  to  decide  how  to  use 
their  share  of  highway  funding,  and 
am  troubled  by  the  inclusion  of  nearly 
$1  billion  worth  of  "demonstration 
projects"  in  the  conference  report.  I 
further  feel  that  we  must  move  toward 
a  more  equitable  distribution  of  Feder- 
al tranqwrtatlon  funds,  including 
some  form  of  minimum  allocation  for 
mass  transit.  I  am  certain  that  such 
issues  will  be  the  subject  of  much 
future  discussion. 

The  conference  report  clearly  repre- 
sents a  step  in  the  wrong  direction. 
The  State  of  North  Carolina  has  taken 
a  firm  official  position  opposing  this 
measure.  This  is  a  matter  primarily 
for  State  determination,  and  the  State 
is  wUllng  to  absorb  for  a  time  the  diffi- 


culties posed  by  further  delay.  Our 
Stale  will  attempt  to  press  ahead  with 
necessary  projects  in  the  short  term, 
but  we  do  not  want  to  be  locked  into 
an  inequitable  situation  in  the  long 
term. 

ISt.  President,  the  Senate  version  of 
H.R.  2,  although  not  perfect,  reflected 
a  reasonable  compromise — a  compro- 
mise acceptable  in  terms  of  both  fiscal 
responsibility  and  allocation  between 
States.  Unfortunately,  the  same 
cannot  be  said  for  the  conference 
report,  and  I  cannot  support  this  bill 
in  the  present  form. 

Mir.  DIXON.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  take  a  few  moments  of  the  Sen- 
ate's time  to  discuss  the  conference 
agreement  on  the  mass  transit  title  of 
the  Surftu%  Transportation  and  Uni- 
form Relocation  Assistance  Act  of 
1987.  At  the  outset,  I  would  like  to 
thank  my  colleagues,  Senator  Prox- 
Mntc,  the  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Banking  Committee,  and  Senator 
Craitston,  the  chairman  of  the  Hous- 
ing Subcommittee,  for  giving  me  the 
privilege  of  managing  the  transit  bill 
on  the  Senate  floor  and  leading  the 
Senate  conferees  in  our  negotiations 
with  the  House. 

I  think  the  conference  agreement  is 
a  good  one.  It  reauthorizes  Federal 
transit  programs  through  1991,  main- 
taining our  commitment  and  support 
to  public  transportation  systems 
around  the  Nation. 

Specifically,  the  bill  authorizes  a 
total  of  roughly  $17.9  billion  in  fiscal 
years  1987  through  1991.  This  is 
roughly  $125  million  below  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office  baseline  for 
these  years.  The  conference  report  au- 
thorizes $2.6  billion  less  over  the  5- 
year  period  than  the  House  bill  pro- 
posed. On  a  5-year  basis,  it  authorizes 
roughly  $1.6  billion  over  the  Senate 
levels,  but  as  the  totals  demonstrate, 
the  conference  settlement  was  much 
closer  to  the  Senate  levels  than  to  the 
House  levels. 

lliese  numbers  may  sound  large,  but 
it  should  be  noted  that  transit  spend- 
ing has  fallen  over  30  percent  since 
1982.  Under  the  conference  agree- 
ment, even  in  1991,  the  last  year  of  the 
bill,  proposed  transit  spending  will  be 
at  least  $450  million  below  the  amount 
made  available  in  fiscal  1982.  The  con- 
ference agreement  therefore  support- 
ed a  hold-the-line  transit  program:  the 
limited  growth  provided  for  is  actually 
below  the  current  services  baseline. 

Admittedly,  the  settlement  is  well 
above  the  administration  budget  rec- 
ommendations. However,  the  adminis- 
tration proposed  ending  all  general 
revenue  support  for  transit,  providing 
for  an  overall  transit  program  of  less 
than  $1.4  billion  per  year.  The  admin- 
istration has  made  that  proposal  for 
the  past  3  years,  and  Congress  has  re- 
jected it  for  the  past  3  years.  It  was 
not  creditable  when  first  proposed, 
and  it  is  not  creditable  now. 


I  think  it  should  also  be  pointed  out 
that  the  administration  essentially 
stayed  aiway  from  the  conference  proc- 
ess. I  do  not  know  why  the  administra- 
tion ch^ee  not  to  discuss  their  con- 
cerns with  me,  Senator  Cranston, 
Senator  Proxmirx.  or  Chairman 
Howard  or  Congressman  Anderson  on 
the  House  side.  I  do  know,  however, 
that  the  Senate  conferees  would  have 
been  more  than  willing  to  sit  down 
with  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
to  dlscvcs  her  concerns  over  the  bill, 
and  I  think  the  administration  made  a 
serious  mistake  by  forfeiting  its  oppor- 
timlty  to  enter  into  such  discussions. 

I  luiow  the  administration  Is  now 
urging  Senators  to  vote  against  the 
confereace  report.  I  hope  my  col- 
leagues will  consider  the  fact  that  the 
administration  avoided  any  serious  dis- 
cussions of  its  concerns  when  the  bill 
was  before  the  conference,  as  they 
consider  the  administration's  request. 

The  transit  title  of  the  conference 
substitute  makes  one  major  change  in 
the  transit  program.  The  change  is 
commonly  known  as  "blending."  Es- 
sentially, the  substitute  provides  that, 
in  fiscal  year  1988  and  thereafter,  any 
amounts  authorized  out  of  the  mass 
transit  account— the  transit  gas  tax 
funds — over  $1  billion  annually,  will  be 
split  on  a  50-50  basis  between  the  dis- 
cretionary grant  program  and  the  for- 
mula program. 

This  change  has  two  principal  objec- 
tives: 

First,  to  ensure  that  the  bulk  of 
transit  assistance  continues  to  be  pro- 
vided uader  formula;  and 

Second,  to  ensure  that  every  State  in 
the  Union  gets  assistance  from  the 
trust  fund  to  meet  its  transit  needs. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  it  Is  vital  that 
the  bulk  of  transit  assistance  be  pro- 
vided onder  formula.  Discretionary 
programs  are  too  easily  politicized, 
and  make  it  difficult,  if  not  impossible, 
for  small-  and  medium-sized  transit 
systems,  to  get  the  financial  assistance 
they  nted.  For  that  reason,  I  intro- 
duced 9.  315,  a  bill  that  ensures  that 
70  peroent  of  all  funds  available  to 
transit  are  distributed  under  formula. 
The  conference  report  before  the 
Senate  now  does  not  go  that  far.  How- 
ever, it  is  an  important  step  in  the 
right  direction.  It  explicitly  links  any 
growth  in  the  section  3  discretionary 
grant  program  above  $1  bUlion  annual- 
ly to  growth  in  the  formula  program. 

I  also  think  it  is  vital  to  ensure  that 
every  State  in  the  Union  is  able  to  re- 
ceive funding  from  the  mass  transit 
accoiuit.  There  was  a  lot  of  dlscusison 
when  tiie  transit  amendment  was  on 
the  Senate  floor  about  the  80-percent 
minimum  retum  Issue — a  proposal 
which  would  guarantee  every  State  an 
amoimt  from  the  section  3  program 
equal  to  80  percent  of  the  revenue 
from  the  1-cent  transit  gas  tax  attrib- 
utable to  the  State.  I  could  not  and  do 


not  support  that  idea.  I  believe  it  is 
important  to  ensure  that  the  limited 
transit  funds  available  be  allocated  on 
the  basis  of  transit  need,  and  that  the 
transit  funds  should  not  be  diverted  to 
the  highway  program.  However,  I  do 
recognize  the  Senate's  feeling  that  gas 
tax  funds  are  special,  and  that  every 
State  which  pajrs  the  tax  ought  to  re- 
ceive some  Federal  assistance  from 
this  source. 

The  conference  agreement  provides 
$200  million  by  fiscal  year  1991  which 
will  be  distributed  under  the  existing 
transit  formula  to  meet  transit  needs. 
I  am  well  aware  that  this  amount  is 
not  enough  to  satisfy  all  of  those  who 
are  interested  in  the  80-percent  issue, 
but  I  do  believe  that  we  have  estab- 
lished an  important  precedent. 

I  also  want  to  make  it  clear  that  I 
am  committed  to  doing  everthlng  I  can 
in  the  future  to  build  on  that  prece- 
dent. To  those  of  my  colleagues  who 
have  been  particularly  interested  in 
the  80-percent  issue  I  want  to  say  "I 
hear  you.  and  I  pledge  to  continue  to 
work  to  see  that  gas  tax  fimds  avail- 
able to  the  transit  programs  are  allo- 
cated in  a  way  that  ensures  that  aU 
States  receive  gas  tax  fimds  under  a 
formula  based  on  their  transit  needs." 

Mr.  President.  I  also  want  to  take 
this  opportimlty  to  comment  on  the 
way  the  conference  handled  the  Los 
Angeles  metroraU  issue.  Provisions  re- 
quiring the  Departm<>nt  of  Transpor- 
tation to  issue  a  fuU-fimding  contract 
to  complete  phase  I  and  to  construct 
phase  II  of  this  project  were  Included 
In  both  the  Senate  and  House  bills. 
The  House  bill  also  included  provi- 
sions attempting  to  guarantee  the  Los 
Angeles  project  $870  million  in  discre- 
tionary grant  program  funds  over  5 
years  and  short-circuiting  the  NEPA 
environmental  impact  statement  proc- 
ess. 

The  conference  bill  ensures  that 
NEPA  is  not  overridden.  On  the  fund- 
ing issue,  the  bill  permits  Los  Angeles 
to  obligate  not  to  exceed  $870  million 
out  of  the  amounts  available  for  new 
starts  under  the  section  3  discretion- 
ary grant  program  by  the  end  of  fiscal 
1991.  Importantly,  the  way  the  confer- 
ence substitute  is  worded,  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  will  continue  to 
be  able  to  earmark  new  start  funds  as 
they  do  currently.  Under  the  confer- 
ence agreement,  if  Los  Angeles  is  able 
to  proceed  with  its  project  on  the  most 
expeditious  and  cost-effective  con- 
struction schedule,  but  appropriations 
is  unable  to  provide  aU  the  funding 
Los  Angeles  would  need  to  meet  that 
schedule  in  a  given  year,  Los  Angeles 
is  given  the  right  to  incur  expenses  in 
advance  with  the  guarantee  that  those 
expenses  wUl  be  redeemed  in  fiscal 
years  1992  through  1994— assuming 
sufficient  funds  are  available.  Essen- 
tially, therefore,  financing  for  the  Los 
Angeles  project  is  stretehed  out  over  8 
years— a  schedule  which  helps  ensure 


that  the  project  can  be  accommodated 
luider  the  transit  program  without  un- 
dermining its  ability  to  meet  the  needs 
of  other  cities  who  have  new  start 
projects  underway,  or  which,  like  the 
city  in  my  own  backyard,  St.  Louis,  are 
seeking  to  build  new  rail  systems  or 
extensions  of  existing  systems,  over 
the  life  of  this  biU.  It  also  helps  ensure 
that  Los  Angeles's  funding  needs  can 
be  met  without  undermining  the  abili- 
ty of  the  discretionary  grant  program 
to  meet  the  need  for  rail  moderniza- 
tion and  bus  project  funding. 

Mr.  President,  the  conference  report 
also  contains  a  number  of  provisions 
that  will  Improve  program  efficiency 
and  help  ensure  that  the  limited  funds 
available  are  used  for  the  best 
projects.  For  example,  the  substitute 
contains  criteria  for  new  rail  projects. 
whUe  ensuring  that  projects  close  to 
decisions  under  the  existing  system, 
like  St.  Louis,  do  not  have  to  start  over 
again.  It  contains  construction  man- 
agement oversight  provisions  authored 
by  my  good  friend  from  New  York. 
Senator  D'Amato,  that  will  help 
ensure  that  major  construction 
projects  are  handled  In  the  efficient, 
cost-effective  manner  that  has  been 
missing  at  times  in  the  past. 

The  bill  does  not  have  the  obligation 
ceilings  included  in  the  House  bill.  It 
does  contain  provisions  that  require 
that,  in  any  year  where  the  obligation 
ceiling  is  less  than  the  new  budget  au- 
thority provided,  the  reduction  should 
first  be  taken  out  of  the  blended  part 
of  the  program,  whUe  protecting  to 
the  extent  possible,  the  basic  $1  billion 
section  3  program. 

There  are  many  other  provisions  of 
the  legislation  that  I  could  explain  at 
this  time.  However,  the  conference 
report  was  printed  in  the  Concres- 
sional  Record  yesterday,  so  I  will  not 
take  additional  time  to  do  so  now.  I 
would  simply  like  to  take  this  opportu- 
nity to  thank  my  warm  friend  from 
New  York,  Senator  D'Amato,  for  the 
leadership  he  has  provided,  and  for  his 
hard  work  in  bringing  the  bill  to  this 
point.  Without  strong  bipartisan  coop- 
eration, this  legislation  would  not  be 
before  us  today. 

I  also  want  to  say  to  my  colleagues 
that  this  is  a  bill  that  is  worthy  of 
their  support.  I  urge  the  Senate  to 
pass  this  conference  report  with  the 
overwhelming  vote  that  it  deserves. 
The  transit  and  highway  programs 
have  been  expired  for  the  past  6 
months.  We  need  to  enact  this  confer- 
ence report  now.  We  cannot  afford 
further  delay. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Wirth).  Is  there  further  debate  on  the 
legislation? 

Mr.  DOLE  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
distinguished  minority  leader. 

Mr.  E>OLE.  Mr.  President,  I  certainly 
commend  aU  those  who  brought  this 
conference  report  to  the  floor.  But  I 


think  In  fairness,  I  should  state  that  I 
have  Just  received  a  letter  from  the 
President,  dated  today,  March  19,  In 
which  he  indicates  that  the  conference 
report  will  be  vetoed  in  its  present 
form.  I  would  just  quote  from  the 
letter.  He  said: 

...  I  strongly  support  the  House  and  Senate 
efforts  to  aUow  SUtea  to  raise  the  speed 
limit  to  65  m.p.h.  on  rural  Interstate  hish- 
ways,  overall  the  measure  is  seriously 
flawed. 

It  Is  distressing  that  Congress  would  turn 
legislation  needed  to  meet  nationwide  high- 
way and  transit  needs  Into  a  vehicle  for  q»e- 
cial  interest  projects  such  as  the  Boston 
Central  Artery  project. 

Later  on  In  the  letter,  he  indicates 
that: 

Over  five  years,  the  bill  would  exceed  my 
request  by  $9.1  billion.  We  simply  cannot 
afford  these  expenditures  at  a  time  when  we 
are  struggling  so  valiantly  to  reduce  the  def- 
icit. This  excessive  spending  is  further  tg- 
gravated  by  provisions  in  the  conference 
agreement  that  continue  to  distribute  tran- 
sit trust  funds  xmfairly  to  fewer  than  20 
cities,  such  as  the  Los  Angeles  Metro 
System.  Moreover,  these  funds  are  ear- 
marlced  for  "new  starts",  transit  systems 
that  are  often  not  economically  viable. 

He  concludes  by  indicating: 

If  this  bill  is  presented  to  me  in  its  current 
form.  I  will  retum  it  to  the  Congress  with- 
out my  signature. 

I  would  also  include  in  the  Record  a 
State-by-State  comparison  of  the  con- 
ference report  versus  the  Senate- 
passed  bill.  And  I  think  there  was  a  lot 
of  interest  in  the  Senate-passed  bUl. 
and  a  lot  of  support  for  the  Senate- 
passed  bill. 

As  I  imderstand,  we  can  vote  on  the 
conference  report  in  the  next  10  or  15 
minutes.  Then  I  assume  there  may  be 
an  effort  to  bring  up  the  resolution 
with  reference  to  the  speed  limit.  That 
will  be  objected  to.  That  wUl  go  to 
committee.  I  am  not  certain  when  that 
will  be  reported  out,  but  maybe  some- 
time early  next  week.  Or  maybe  if 
something  happens  in  the  committee, 
it  would  not  be  reported  out. 

When  that  comes  up,  it  will  be  sub- 
ject to  amendment.  I  think  it  is  fair  to 
say  that  there  may  be  some  amend- 
ment offered  at  that  time  to  alleviate 
some  of  the  concerns  expressed  by  the 
President  in  the  letter  threatening  a 
veto. 

I  think  if  you  look  at  the  5-year  life 
of  the  legislation,  broken  down  by 
States,  the  losses  over  5  years— and  I 
am  not  the  expert  because  the  experts 
are  Senator  Motnihan  and  Senator 
Stafford— Kansas  does  not  do  too 
badly.  We  only  lose  about  $10  million. 
But  some  States,  such  as  Alabama, 
North  Carolina,  Pennsylvania,  Wiscon- 
sin, Washington  State,  and  others— a 
lot  of  States  lose  a  lot  of  money. 

Forty-one  States,  I  am  advised,  will 
receive  lower  apportionments  under 
the  conference  report  than  under  the 
Senate-passed  bill.  S.  387.  It  translates 
into  a  loss  to  States  of  $391.7  million 
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«ti»«n*ny  or  $1.96  bUllon  over  the  5- 
y«ar  lif  e  of  the  tegidmtion. 

In  addlUan  to  lower  apportionment 
levds.  Stataa  loae  spending  authority 
under  tlie  oonfnenee  acreement.  Be- 
cause of  the  tnduiton  of  costly  demon- 
stratloo  projects,  conferees  were 
farced  to  lo««r  the  highway  program 
obUgatiOD  ceiling  to  compensate  for 
the  layrge  amount  of  money  outside 
the  obUgatlasi  odllng.  Consequently, 
States  would  be  allowed  to  spend  only 
95  cents  of  every  dollar  apportioned  to 
them.  Tlius,  the  losses  to  States  in  for- 
mula funds  noted  above  would  be  even 
greater. 

Tliat  is  a  matter  we  will  have  to  take 
Into  consixlaation  when  we  vote  on 
the  cmf erence  report. 

I  do  not  quarrel  with  the  efforts 
made  by  the  conferees.  I  know  the 
House  position.  We  would  have  had  a 
bill  last  year  had  it  not  been  for  the 
intranslgenoe  on  the  part  of  some  in 
the  other  body.  I  do  not  quarrel  with 
them.  They  have  their  own  views  and 
their  rli^t.  obviously,  to  try  to  make 
certain  their  views  are  heard  and.  if 
ponible,  accepted. 

For  the  reasons  stated,  the  President 
has  indicated  he  cannot  support  the 
conference  report 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  letter  from  the  President 
and  the  chart  showing  a  State-by- 
State  comparison  and  how  much  each 
of  the  41  States  lose  be  printed  in  the 
RaooKD  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RsooRD,  as  follows: 

Thk  White  Hocsk, 
Waahington,  DC.  March  19.  1987. 

HtML  ROBBtT  DOLX, 

RepiMiean  Leader,  V.S.  Senate, 
Wathington,  DC 

DsAB  BoK  I  am  writing  to  express  my 
grave  concerns  with  the  conference  agree- 
ment on  the  bill  (HJR.  2)  which  reauthorizes 
highway  and  transit  programs.  While  I 
stnmgly  support  the  House  and  Senate  ef- 
fects to  allow  States  to  raise  the  speed  limit 
to  65  m.p.h.  on  rural  Interstate  highways, 
overall  the  measure  Is  seriously  flawed. 

It  is  distressing  that  Congress  would  turn 
legislaUon  needed  to  meet  nationwide  high- 
way and  transit  needs  into  a  vehicle  for  spe- 
cial interest  projects  such  as  the  Boston 
Central  Artery  project.  I  strongly  object  to 
the  unprecedented  provisions  in  the  bill 
that  would  provide  extra  Federal  funds  for 
152  so-called  "highway  demonstration" 
projects.  If  special  Interest  projects  are  au- 
thoriaed.  they  should,  at  most,  be  funded 
from  within  States'  regular  allocation  of 
highway  funds,  as  the  Senate  bill  proposed. 
Statea.  not  Congress,  should  determine 
their  highway  needs  and  priorities. 

I  am  equally  concerned,  that  despite  our 
mutual  interest  in  controlling  Federal 
spending,  the  bUl  provides  excessive  funding 
levels  for  mass  transit  programs.  Over  five 
years,  the  bill  would  exceed  my  request  by 
$9.1  billlim.  We  simply  cannot  afford  these 
expenditures  at  a  time  when  we  are  strug- 
gling so  valiantly  to  reduce  the  deficit.  This 
excessive  spending  is  further  aggravated  by 
proviai(»is  In  the  conference  agreement  that 
continue  to  distribute  transit  trust  funds 


unfairly  to  fewer  than  30  dtles,  such  as  the 
Los  Angeles  Metro  System.  Moreover,  these 
funds  are  earmarked  for  "new  starts",  tran- 
sit systems  that  are  often  not  economically 
viable. 

If  this  bill  Is  presented  to  me  in  its  current 
toTxa,  I  will  return  It  to  the  Congress  with- 
out my  signature. 
Sincerely, 

Ron. 

Star-bt-Statx  Cokpakisoit  COIfnRKIICX 

RCPOHT  vs.  SXMATS-PASaXD  BiLL  (S.  387) 

House  and  Senate  conferees  have  complet- 
ed negotiations  on  a  $87  billion  highway, 
highway  safety  and  transit  reauthorization 
bill.  Under  the  highway  tiUe  of  the  bill,  the 
Department  of  Transportation  estimates 
that: 

41  states  will  receive  lower  apportion- 
ments under  the  conference  report  than 
under  the  Senate-passed  bill,  S.  387. 

This  difference  in  apportionments  trans- 
lates into  a  loss  to  states  of  $391.7  million 
annually,  or  $1.96  billion  over  the  five  year 
life  of  the  legislation.  Broken  down  by  state, 
the  losses  over  5  years  are  as  f oUows: 

MUlion 

Alabama „ $122.5 

Alaska 13.5 

Arkansas „ 70.5 

CaliJomia 80.5 

Colorado 59.0 

Connecticut „~ 8.0 

Delaware U.O 

Florida 25.5 

Georgia 107.5 

Hawaii 106.5 

IdalK) -....       34.5 

Indiana 149.0 

Kan»<*.s 10.5 

Kentucky „ 81.5 

Louisiana 120.5 

Maine 26.5 

Maryland 63.5 

tdinaesota 73.0 

Mis^ssippi 68.5 

Missouri 69.5 

Montana 16.5 

Nebraska 12.5 

Nevada 11.0 

New  Hampshire 9.5 

New  Jersey 71.0 

New  Mexico 18.5 

North  Carolina 161.5 

North  Dakota 16.0 

Ohio 241.0 

Oregon 24.5 

Pennsylvania 149.5 

South  Dakota 17.0 

Tennessee 134.0 

Texas 489.0 

Utah 53.5 

Vermont 10.5 

Virrfnia 82.0 

Waahington 125.5 

West  VlrglnU 1.7 

Wisconsin 108.5 

Wyoming 18.0 

District  of  Columbia 32.0 

Puerto  Rico 3.1 

In  addition  to  lower  apportionment  levels, 
states  lose  spending  authority  under  the 
conference  agreement.  Because  of  the  inclu- 
sion of  costly  demonstration  projects,  con- 
ferees were  forced  to  lower  the  highway 
program  obligation  ceiling  to  compensate 
for  the  large  amount  of  money  outside  the 
obligation  ceiling.  Consequently,  states 
would  be  allowed  to  spend  only  95  cents  of 
every  dollar  apportioned  to  them  because  of 
the  lower  ceiling.  Thus,  the  losses  to  states 
in  formula  funds  noted  above  would  in- 
crease. 


The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate? 

The  Sffiator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
believe  the  Senators  from  Texas.  Ar- 
kansas, and  Montana  wish  to  appear 
for  a  briief  statement.  They  are  not  at 
the  moment  on  the  floor. 

That  being  the  case,  might  I  take 
this  occasion  to  express  the  very  deep 
gratitude  for  any  Senator  associated 
with  this  enterprise.  It  has  been  an  ex- 
traordinarily complex  undertaking. 
There  was  an  inordinate  amoimt  of 
time  expended  on  this  program. 

I  wish  to  express  our  gratitude  to 
the  staff  members  who  made  this  pos- 
sible: Marc  liitt  of  my  staff,  Mike 
Weiss,  Madine  Hamilton,  and  Peter 
Prowitt.  our  staff  director,  have  given 
extraorciinary  effort,  week  in  and  week 
out;  along  with  Johimy  Brousard, 
Jean  lAUver,  Bailey  Guard,  and 
Taylor  Bowlden. 

On  the  House  side.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  express  our  appreciation 
to  Dick  Sullivan,  a  valued  New  Torker 
who  has  been  on  the  staff  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  for  so  many 
years:  and  to  Clyde  Woodle,  without 
whom  we  wotQd  not  be  here  today. 

And.  of  course,  in  particular  to  our 
colleagues  on  the  conference:  Repre- 
sentative Howard,  chairman  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Public  Works 
and  Tmnsportation;  Representative 
Ain>ERS0if.  chainnan  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Surface  Transportation; 
Representative  Roe.  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Water  Resources; 
Represehtative  Hammerschmidt,  rank- 
ing member  of  House  Committee  on 
Public  WoriES  and  Transportation;  and 
Represetitative  Shuster,  ranking 
member  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Sur- 
face Transportation. 

Mr.  President,  pending  the  arrival  of 
our  colleagues,  in  response  to  the 
President's  letter  I  would  like  it  known 
once  again  that  the  budget  authoriza- 
tion in  the  budget  outlays  in  this 
present  fiscal  year  are  lower  in  round 
nimibers  by  $1  billion  this  year  than 
they  were  last  year.  That  is  the  essen- 
tial fact.  It  reflects  the  final  or  closing 
phase  of  the  Interstate  Highway  Pro- 
gram. 

The  effort  to  prevent  our  spending 
in  infrastructure  what  we  need  in  in- 
frastruoture  arises  in  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  out  of  a 
clear  desire  not  to  spend  money  for 
whatever  purpose  needed  in  order  to 
accimiujate  the  unspent  funds  in  a 
trust  fund,  a  dedicated  fund,  for  the 
simple  purpose  of  dealing  with  an  un- 
worlcable,  irrational,  increasingly  de- 
ranged budget  deficit  which  the  ad- 
ministration has  brought  about  on  its 
own.  and  which  it  cannot  address  in 
the  only  direct,  in  my  view,  forthright 
and  honorable  way  available  to  them. 
A  veto,  should  it  come,  will  bring  an 
effort  to  override  and  if  the  effort  to 


override  fails  we  cannot  predict  the 
future  of  a  profoundly  important  seg- 
ment of  this  economy  which  affects 
every  county,  every  city,  and  an  ex- 
traordinary range  of  individuals  and 
firms  throughout  this  coimtry. 

I  caimot  accept  that  this  will  now 
happen,  which  is  certainly  indicated 
by  the  lack  of  any  cooperation.  I  do 
not  want  to  say  any,  but  with  near 
total  collapse  of  cooperation  between 
the  executive  and  legislative  branches 
that  we  have  seen  in  the  past. 

Four  years  ago,  the  distinguished 
Secretary  of  Transportation,  Mr. 
Lewis,  practically  lived  in  a  room  off 
the  Senate  floor  as  we  tried  to  work 
out,  and  did  finally,  the  highway  bill. 
Nothing  of  that  sort  was  in  evidence 
this  year. 

What  we  see,  instead,  is  a  decision  in 
advance  even  of  our  deliberations  and 
vote. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  informed  that 
the  distinguished  Senators  who  wished 
to  speak  do  not  wish  to.  I  also  see  my 
friend  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Symms]  pre- 
pared to  speak. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  informed  that 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  will 
put  his  statement  into  the  Rbcord. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
been  temporarily  off  the  floor,  but  I 
have  heard  the  remarks  of  my  col- 
leagues from  New  York,  Vermont,  and 
North  Dakota. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  President  will 
carefully  look  at  what  is  in  this  biU.  I 
am  aware  of  what  is  in  the  highway 
side  of  the  bill  and  I  hope  that,  based 
on  the  highway  side  of  the  bill,  he  will 
choose  not  to  veto  the  bUl. 

We  have  worked  hard  for  2  years.  It 
has  been  a  bipartisan  effort  by  all  Sen- 
ators on  the  Public  Works  Committee. 
It  is  not  a  perfect  bill.  It  is  not  quite  as 
good  as  the  bill  that  passed  the 
Senate,  but  by  and  large,  it  is  a  good 
piece  of  legislation,  much  improved 
from  what  passed  the  House. 

I  hope  the  President  will  carefully 
look  this  bill  over.  He  has  not  cast  a 
veto  yet  and  I  hope  he  wiU  choose  not 
to. 

I  yield  back  my  time. 

Mr.  HEPUN.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  pose  a  few  questions  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Envi- 
ronment and  Public  Worlds  pertaining 
to  the  "Buy  America"  provisions  of 
the  highway  bUl. 

Mr.  Chairman,  some  interest,  and 
certainly  concern,  has  been  expressed 
to  me  regarding  the  precise  definition 
of  "manufactured  products"  imder 
section  165(a)  of  the  Surface  Trans- 
portation Assistance  Act  of  1982. 
Under  existing  law  construction  aggre- 
gates such  as  crushed  stone,  sand  and 
gravel,  and  slag  are  not  considered 
"manufactured  products." 

It  is  my  understanding  that  this  spe- 
cific provision  of  the  Surface  Trans- 
portation Assistance  Act  of  1982  was 
not  amended  by  the  "Surface  Trans- 


portation and  Uniform  Relocation  As- 
sistance Act  of  1987."  Is  that  under- 
standing correct? 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Yes;  the  Senator  is 
correct.  It  is  not  the  intent  of  Con- 
gress, to  revise  the  definition  of  "man- 
ufactured products."  since  no  specific 
changes  were  made  in  section  165(a)  of 
the  Surface  Transportation  Assistance 
Act  of  1982. 

Mr.  HEPLIN.  Then  it  is  my  under- 
standing that  the  definition  of  "manu- 
factured products"  under  the  Federal- 
Aid  Highway  Act  of  1987  and  the  Fed- 
eral Mass  Transportation  Act  of  1987 
will  not  be  changed. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. By  excluding  any  changes  per- 
taining to  the  definition  of  "manufac- 
tured products,"  construction  aggre- 
gates such  as  crushed  stone,  sand  and 
gravel,  and  slag  should  not  be  inter- 
preted as  "manufactured  products"  as 
it  applies  to  any  section  of  the  Surface 
Transportation  and  Uniform  Reloca- 
tion Assistance  Act  of  1987. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  comment  briefly  on  the  provi- 
sion in  this  highway  biU  which  per- 
tains to  the  application  of  the  heavy 
vehicle  use  tax  on  Canadian  trucks. 

During  the  markup  of  this  legisla- 
tion. Senator  Daitporth  and  I  offered 
the  amendment  to  impose  the  heavy 
vehicle  use  tax  on  Canadian  trucks. 
This  is  an  identical  amendment  to  one 
that  was  agreed  to  last  year  in  the 
99th  Congress.  We  felt  that  there  was 
no  clear  rationale  for  any  exemption 
from  these  taxes,  and  that  when  cou- 
pled with  apparent  barriers  to  entry 
into  Canadian  markets  the  exemption 
served  to  give  Canadian  operators  a 
clear  advantage  over  United  States 
companies.  The  Finance  Committee 
concurred  in  this  Judgment,  and 
unanimously  agreed  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

Due  to  concerns  that  were  raised  by 
the  Canadian  Government  regarding 
the  imposition  of  this  tax,  an  agree- 
ment was  negotiated  wlilch  reduced 
the  tax  from  the  full  100  percent  to 
the  75-percent  level  contained  in  the 
final  version  of  this  legislation.  We 
recognize  that  the  Canadians  have  ef- 
forts currently  imderway.  to  deregu- 
late their  industry  and  to  increase 
market  access  for  United  States  opera- 
tors. I  believe,  however,  that  the  tax  is 
appropriate  in  order  to  restore  some 
measure  of  parity  between  the  two  na- 
tions, and  that  the  75-percent  level  is 
an  acceptable  compromise. 

In  discussions  with  the  Canadian 
Government,  I  did  receive  assurances 
that  they  would  work  with  their  prov- 
inces to  remove  whatever  barriers 
might  exist  and  to  achieve  a  90-day 
processing  period  of  all  applications 
that  are  filed  by  United  States  carri- 
ers. I  am  certain  that  this  is  possible, 
and  that  the  Canadian  Government  is 
making  good  faith  efforts  to  enhance 
transborder  trucking  relationships. 


Mr.  ROCKEFELLER.  Mr.  President, 
I  would  like  to  ask  the  chairman  a 
question  about  the  12-percent  excise 
tax  on  heavy  trucks  and  traUers.  The 
tax  was  scheduled  to  expire  at  the  end 
of  September  next  year.  I  understand 
that  the  bill  would  extend  it  for  an- 
other 5  years. 

Is  it  the  chairman's  understanding 
that  the  tax  applies  where  a  company 
simply  repairs  a  vehicle  that  has  been 
in  use  for  several  years? 

I  know  of  two  cases  where  this  is  of 
interest.  One  case  involves  a  company 
in  the  truck  rental  business.  The  com- 
pany buys  a  truck  brand  new  from  the 
manuf actiu-er,  pays  the  excise  tax,  and 
then  rents  the  truck  to  a  customer  for 
a  period  of  years.  At  the  end  of  the 
lease,  the  company  takes  back  the 
truck,  cleans  up  the  vehicle  by  mairiTig 
repairs,  and  then  rents  the  truck  to 
another  customer. 

The  other  case  involves  a  company 
in  the  business  of  repairing  highway 
tractors.  Fleet  owners  and  local  deal- 
ers often  bring  in  tractors  for  mainte- 
nance and  repair  that  have  been  on 
the  road  for  as  many  as  6  or  7  years. 

A  heavy  truck  or  highway  tractor 
generally  lasts  about  12  to  15  years, 
but  like  any  machinery,  the  mechani- 
cal problems  and  breakdowns  Increase 
toward  the  end  of  the  life  cycle.  Gen- 
erally, when  a  truck  is  brought  in  for 
maintenance  after  having  been  on  the 
road  for  several  years,  the  person 
making  the  repairs  tries  to  replace  not 
only  the  parts  that  are  worn  out,  but 
also  parts  that  can  be  expected  to 
wear  out  over  the  next  couple  of  years. 
This  kind  of  preventive  maintenance 
ensures  that  the  truck  will  remain  on 
the  road  a  greater  percentage  of  the 
time.  The  alternative  would  be  to  re- 
place each  part  separately  each  time 
the  truck  breaks  down. 

In  both  my  examples,  the  repairs  are 
the  same.  They  vary  from  vehicle  to 
vehicle.  Each  truck  has  the  engine 
overhauled  or  replaced.  A  truck  engine 
in  a  large  tractor-trailer  truck  general- 
ly lasts  only  about  3  years  under 
normal  use.  Otherwise,  one  truck  may 
be  repainted  and  given  new  fan  belts, 
batteries,  brakes,  and  a  new  exhaust 
system.  Another  truck  may  be  re- 
painted and  given  a  new  bumper, 
wheels,  and  floormats.  Another  truck 
may  be  repainted  and  given  new  tires, 
fender  cowls,  brakes,  drums,  u-Joints, 
and  a  battery.  In  another  case,  the 
truck  is  given  new  door  locks,  water 
pumps,  rocker  arms,  brakes,  muffler, 
cab  mounts,  heater  cables,  and  tail 
lights,  while  repairs  are  made  on  its 
air-conditioning,  rear  door,  blower, 
electrical  system,  shift  linkage,  steer- 
ing assembly,  and  clutch. 

The  useful  life  of  the  truck  is  not  ex- 
tended by  the  repairs.  The  only  aim  is 
to  ensure  that  the  truck  continues  to 
run  reliably.  My  question  is  whether 
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«•  tntend  the  tax  to  be  triggered  by 
tills  kind  of  nonnal  matntenance. 

Mt.  BEST8KH.  Am  a  general  rule. 
tbe  leiHkir  of  an  automotive  vehicle  is 
not  auiiject  to  the  retaUers  ezdae  tax. 
There  can  be  dtoatknia.  however,  in 
whIA  the  repair  of  a  vehicle  is  so  ex- 
tenalve  that  the  useful  Ufe  of  the  vehi- 
cle li  extended  to  the  point  where  the 
vehicle  beoomea  functionally  compara- 
ble to  a  new  vehicle.  It  is  the  extent 
and  funetlaial  remit  of  the  reetora- 
tkm  that  is  detenninative  of  whether 
the  tax  amdiea.  Such  a  determination 
must  be  made  on  the  basis  of  an  analy- 
sis at  the  facts  and  circumstances  of 
each  case.  As  stated  in  Revenue 
Ruling  71-584.  the  assembly  of  a 
truck-trafler  by  combining  a  so-called 
glider  Ut  with  salvaged  parts  from  a 
used  tractor  constituted  "maniifactur- 
ing."  In  addition,  when  the  repairs 
made  to  one  of  the  taxpayer's  vehicles 
are  sutfidently  extensive  to  increase 
the  useful  life  of  the  vehicle  to  ap- 
proximately the  same  degree  as  does 
the  installation  of  a  glider  Ut.  these 
repairs  wUl  also  constitute  "manufac- 
turing." 

However,  it  could  well  be  possible  for 
a  taxitayer  to  make  extensive  repairs 
which  do  not  Include,  for  example,  re- 
placement of  the  cab  and  rail  system 
with  new  conu>onents— such  as  in  a 
glider  Ut— without  triggering  the  tax. 
Substantial  repairs  may  be  done  to  a 
vehicle  under  these  guidelines  without 
constituting  manufacturing  as  long  as 
it  is  determined  under  a  facts  and  cir- 
cumstances test  that  such  repairs  do 
not  extend  the  usefiil  life  of  the  vehi- 
cle to  the  point  where  the  vehicle  be- 
comes functionally  comparable  to  a 
new  vehicle. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  that  the  Senate  is  finally  con- 
sidering the  conference  report  on  the 
Surface  Transportation  and  Uniform 
Relocation  Assistance  Act  of  1987. 

As  we  all  Imow,  authorizations  for 
the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Program  ex- 
pired on  September  30,  1986.  Since 
that  time.  States  and  local  govern- 
ments across  the  United  States  have 
delayed  or  indefinitely  postponed 
thousands  of  projects.  While  the 
Senate  and  House  each  approved  high- 
way bills  during  the  first  few  weeks  of 
the  session.  42  days  of  negotiations  be- 
tween the  Chambers  have  consider- 
ably slowed  the  bill's  path  toward  en- 
actment. 

The  conference  report  on  which  we 
will  vote  today  represents  a  compro- 
mise between  the  House,  the  Senate, 
and  the  administration.  Ilie  bill  would 
reauthorize  the  Federal-Aid  Highway 
Prosram  at  $67.31  billion  over  5  years, 
with  an  obligation  limit  each  year  set 
at  $12.35  billion. 

This  level  of  authorization  continues 
to  be  possible  because  of  the  Increased 
gas  tax  revenues  authorized  by  the 
Surface  Transportation  Act  of  1982. 
The  tax  title  in  the  conference  report 


largely  extends  the  1982  revenues  ear- 
mafted  for  the  highway  trust  fund. 
Elxaept  for  a  few  minor  items  such  as 
the  New  Mexico  waste  isolation 
project,  the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Pro- 
grasis  are  funded  100  percent  from 
the  tnist  fimd.  Such  minor  programs 
comprise  less  than  .0003  percent. 

Today,  our  Nation's  Interstate  High- 
way System  is  over  97  percent  com- 
plete. The  conference  report  author- 
izes $15.5  billion  through  1991  to  com- 
plete the  Interstate  System.  In  addi- 
tion. I  am  pleased  that  the  conference 
report  continues  to  allocate  one-half 
of  1  percent  of  the  Interstate  funds  to 
those  States  who  placed  top  priority 
on  completing  their  Interstate  Sys- 
tems, often  at  the  expense  of  other 
primary  and  urban  roads  badly  in  need 
of  lehabilltation  or  construction. 

The  conference  report  continues  a 
strong  Federal  role  in  bridge,  second- 
ary, urban,  safety,  transportation  re- 
search, Indian  reservation,  and  public 
land  programs.  In  addition,  the  confer- 
ence report  continues  the  Disadvan- 
taged Business  Enterprise  Program. 
with  modifications  to  more  accurately 
reflect  the  composition  of  each  State's 
population. 

The  Federal-Aid  Highway  Program, 
in  its  purest  sense,  is  really  about  eco- 
nomic development  and  Jobs.  For 
Maine,  my  home  State,  its  $56.2  mil- 
lion in  annual  commitment  to  high- 
way repair  and  construction  means 
creating  or  preserving  thousands  of 
Jobs  each  year. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  that  the 
conference  report  provides  Federal 
funds  for  a  bypass  which  would  pro- 
vide acutely  needed  access  to  Bruns- 
wick Naval  Air  Station  and  Bath  Iron 
Works,  in  the  Brunswick-Topsham 
area  of  Maine. 

Over  15  years  ago,  local  residents 
and  selectmen  of  the  towns  of  Bruns- 
wick and  Topsham  began  promoting 
the  bypass  to  the  Maine  Department 
of  Transportation.  In  1979,  an 
areawlde  committee  was  formed.  In 
1980,  after  both  the  Brunswick  Town 
Council  and  Topsham  Board  of  Select- 
men endorsed  the  bypass  plan,  offi- 
cials from  both  towns  met  with  11 
midcoast  region  legislators  to  discuss 
the  bypass  program. 

Unfortunately,  while  the  area  resi- 
dents continued  to  push  for  bypass 
funding,  the  area  community  grew  by 
22  percent.  The  shipyard  now  has  over 
8,000  employees,  and  the  naval  air  sta- 
tical grew  to  a  community  of  4,700. 
Last,  but  not  least,  the  area  is  located 
on  the  State's  largest  svunmer  tourism 
route— Route  1— which  follows  the 
coast  from  the  southernmost  tip  near 
New  Hampshire  north  to  Canada.  All 
of  these  factors  have  led  to  23.000  ve- 
hicles each  day  crossing  the  current 
two-lane  bridge  connecting  the  towns 
and  allowing  access  to  the  defense  fa- 
cilities. With  the  other  rural  routes 
that   connect   with   the   bridge   onto 


Main  Street,  the  area  is  referred  to  as 
the  "pool  Uble"  by  all  who  visit  and 
reside  within  a  30-mile  radius. 

Since  pecember  1981, 1  have  worked 
with  Federal.  State,  and  local  officials 
to  authorize  Federal  funds  for  the 
Brunswick-Topsham  bjrpass.  With  the 
passage  of  this  legislation  today,  what 
once  8e«med  a  dream  will  now  become 
a  reality. 

I  have  heard  time  and  time  again 
that  the  administration  woiild  veto 
the  bill  if  demonstration  projects  were 
funded.  This  bill  provides  $178  million 
in  new  budget  authority  each  year  for 
the  nest  5  years  for  demonstration 
projecta  That  amounts  to  less  than  1 
percent  of  the  entire  highway  title.  In 
addition,  those  funds  come  out  of  the 
highway  trust  fimd— not  general  reve- 
nues. In  effect,  each  citizen  in  each 
State  Is  paying  for  these  projects 
when  they  pay  the  9-cent-per-gallon 
Federal  excise  tax.  I  firmly  believe 
that  the  highway  trust  fund,  funded 
by  the  people  through  excise  taxes, 
should  be  allocated  to  highway  pro- 
grams as  authdrized  by  Congress. 

The  administration  threatens  to 
veto  the  bill  because  we  are  using  the 
highway  trust  fund  appropriately. 
That  dmply  does  not  make  sense. 
Excise  taxes  are  raised  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  creating  a  trust  fund  from 
which  to  fund  liighway  programs.  If 
we  aren't  to  fund  highway  programs 
with  the  trust  fund,  for  what  should 
we  tell  the  people  we  are  using  their 
taxes? 

The  administration  has  circulated  a 
packet  of  information  to  each  Senate 
office,  each  State  DOT,  and  each  Gov- 
ernor's office  citing  how  much  money 
each  State  would  lose  in  highway  ap- 
portionments because  of  the  amoimt 
of  money  provided  for  demonstration 
projects.  This  is  simply  inaccurate. 

As  we  all  know,  the  highway  trust 
fimd  Is  not  exempt  from  the  sequester 
orders  onder  the  Gramm-Rudman  Act. 
Last  year  two  events  occurred  which 
led  to  reduced  funding  for  highway 
programs  this  year.  The  first  event 
was  the  March  1  sequester  order 
wliich  reduced  highway  programs  be- 
tween 4.3  and  5.8  percent  depending 
on  the  program  and  the  manner  in 
which  Its  funds  were  actually  released 
by  the  Treasury  Department.  The 
second  event  was  the  budget  resolu- 
tion adopted  by  the  Congress  last 
year.  "That  resolution  adopted  spend- 
ing guidelines  and  limits  for  the  next 
several  fiscal  years  in  conformance 
with  the  Gramm-Rudman  targets.  In 
order  to  avoid  a  procedural  point  of 
order,  the  conferees  adopted  spending 
levels  in  accordance  with  the  fiscal 
year  1987  budget  resolution.  All  appor- 
tioned funds  are  in  line  with  the  tar- 
gets set  in  the  budget  resolution. 

The  small  amount  of  additional 
fluids  provided  for  demonstration 
projects,   do   not   affect   apportioned 


funds.  They  are  from  the  Secretary's 
discretionary  account  which  Is  not  tp- 
portioned  to  the  States  and  from  the 
surplus  in  the  highway  trust  fund.  To 
say  that  these  funds  reduce  the  level 
of  lyjportionments  made  to  the  States 
is  simply  wrong. 

I  continue  to  believe  that  this  con- 
ference report  is  a  reasonable  compro- 
mise. I  would  like  to  commend  the 
Senator  from  New  York,  Pat  Mothi- 
HAR,  for  a  stellar  performance  as 
chairman  of  the  conference  commit- 
tee. In  addition,  I  would  like  to  thank 
the  other  members  of  the  committee 
and  their  staffs  for  the  hundreds  of 
hours  spent  on  this  bill  and  for  the 
final  product  which  I  firmly  believe 
will  enhance  our  Nation's  highway 
programs. 

Transportation  plays  a  critical  role 
in  the  economic  well-being  of  our 
country,  and  I  hope  the  administra- 
tion will  recognize  the  necessity  in  en- 
acting this  legislation.  I  request  ttiat 
the  following  resolution  adopted  by 
the  Maine  State  Legislature  urging 
the  Congress  to  expediently  enact 
highway  legislation  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Jonrr     Resolutioh     Mkhoriauzihg     thk 

IOOtb  Comcress  op  tbx  Uifrm  Statcs  to 

Prohftly  Enact  EInarlihg  Icgislatioh  to 

COHTIHUB  THE  FEDKaAI.-AlI>  HIGHWAY  PHO- 

gram 

We,  your  Memorialists,  tbe  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  State  of 
Maine  In  the  First  Regular  Session  of  the 
One  Hundred  and  Thirteenth  Legislative 
Session,  now  assembled,  most  respectively 
present  and  petition  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  as  follows: 

Whereas,  the  99th  Congress  adjourned 
without  reauthorizing  the  Federal-aid  High- 
way Program  with  the  result  that  the  pro- 
gram ran  out  of  money  on  September  30. 
1986:  and 

Whereas,  on  December  31,  1986,  the  State 
of  Maine  exhausted  its  consolidated  pri- 
mary, secondary,  urban  system  and  bridge 
funds;  and 

Whereas,  the  State  cannot  undertake  es- 
sential new  federally  assisted  contracts 
without  assurance  that  the  100th  Congress 
will  promptly  enact  reauthorization  legisla- 
tion: and 

Whereas,  prompt  action  is  vitally  neces- 
sary to  prevent  loss  of  the  entire  1987  con- 
struction season  in  Maine:  now,  therefore, 
belt 

Resolved,  That  we,  your  Memorialists,  do 
hereby  respectfully  urge  the  members  of 
the  100th  Congress  of  the  United  States  to 
reauthorize  the  Federal-aid  Highway  Act  at 
the  earliest  possible  time,  by  reaffirming 
areas  of  agreement  between  the  House  and 
the  Senate  conferees,  which  were  reached  in 
the  closing  hours  of  the  99th  Congress,  as  a 
starting  point,  and  be  setting  aside  for  sepa- 
rate consideration  those  issues  In  connec- 
tion that  prevented  passage  of  this  vitally 
important  legislation  in  1986;  and  be  it  fur- 
ther 

Resolved,  That  suitable  copies  of  this  Me- 
morial, duly  authenticated  by  the  Secretary 
of  State,  be  transmitted  to  the  President  of 
the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 


Repreaentatlvea  In  tbe  Congreas  of  tbe 
United  States  and  to  each  Member  of  the 
Blaine  Congrearional  Delegation. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  cast  my  vote  in  support  of  the 
highway  conference  report.  The  Con- 
gress has  been  working  on  this  legida- 
tion  for  the  past  3  years.  It  is  now  crit- 
ical for  us  to  complete  our  woik.  Many 
States,  such  as  my  State  of  New 
Mexico,  have  run  out  of  highway  con- 
struction funds.  The  major  construc- 
tion season  will  soon  commence.  The 
States  need  their  highway  funds. 

However,  Mr.  President,  I  must  also 
express  my  concern  over  the  radical 
departure  this  legislation  takes  from 
past  procedures.  This  bill  contains  171 
demonstration  projects,  with  a  Federal 
commitment  out  of  the  highway  trust 
fund  of  well  over  $1  billion.  This  is  im- 
precedented.  Mr.  President. 

The  Federal-aid  Highway  Program 
has  been  one  Federal  program  largely 
immune  from  special  projects  added 
by  the  Congress.  The  States  have 
always  set  their  own  priorities  under 
the  program.  With  this  conference 
report  we  take  a  giant  step  away  from 
past  procedures  that  have  served  us 
very  well. 

Despite  the^  reservations.  I  must 
admit  that  the  bill  does  contain  a  dem- 
onstration project  in  my  State;  a 
project  that  I  strongly  support.  It  is  a 
new  road  l>etween  two  major  cities- 
Los  Alamos  and  Santa  Fe.  I  have  been 
working  with  my  State  Highway  De- 
partment and  the  city  governments  of 
Los  Alamos  and  Santa  Fe  for  some 
time  to  ensure  that  this  road  becomes 
a  reality. 

Construction  of  this  road  will  pro- 
vide a  more  direct  route  between  the 
two  cities  to  accommodate  the  ever  in- 
creasing traffic  flow.  In  addition,  the 
road  will  be  used  to  ship  low-level  nu- 
clear waste  from  Los  Alamos  National 
Laboratories  to  the  new  low-level  re- 
pository, the  Waste  Isolation  Pilot 
project,  near  Carlsbad.  NM.  that  will 
soon  be  opened. 

If  demonstration  projects  are  to  be 
included  in  this  biU,  then  I  am  pleased 
that  fimds  are  available  for  the  Los 
Alamos-Santa  Fe  road.  However,  I  am 
confident  that  if  the  Congress  took  a 
position  against  these  projects,  that 
this  New  Mexico  project  would  be 
built  because  the  State  considers  it  a 
high  priority. 

While  there  are  171  new  projects,  13 
States  don't  have  a  demonstration 
project  in  this  bill;  although  each  of 
those  is  guaranteed  one-half  of  1  per- 
cent of  the  new  funds  made  available. 
We  can  all  be  sure  that  when  we  con- 
sider the  next  highway  reauthoriza- 
tion, all  13  of  those  States  will  be  at 
the  head  of  the  line  for  a  demonstra- 
tion project. 

Which  leads  us  to  the  fundamental 
problem.  The  Federal-aid  Highway 
Program  has  been  one  of  our  more 
successful  Federal  programs.  The  Fed- 


eral Government  establishes  some 
general  guidelines,  but  after  that,  it 
simply  collects  the  Federal  gas  tax  and 
turns  the  funds  back  to  the  Statea. 
The  States  set  the  priorities  for  con- 
struction; they  are  the  most  qualified 
to  do  so. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  digress  for  a 
moment  to  discuss  the  relationsh^  of 
this  conference  report  to  the  budget. 
As  I  understand  the  scoring  of  this 
conference  report  by  the  chairman  of 
the  Budget  Committee,  the  only 
budget  act  point  of  order  is  for  violat- 
ing section  303(a). 

The  section  303(a)  point  of  order  lies 
against  the  provision  of  new  direct 
spending  authority  in  a  fiscal  year  for 
which  there  Is  not  yet  a  budget  resolu- 
tion. Because  the  conference  report 
provides  contract  authority,  a  form  of 
direct  spending,  in  fiscal  year  1988 
ttirough  fiscal  year  1992,  the  303(a) 
point  of  order  spiles. 

While  the  administration  has  la- 
beled this  conference  report  as  a 
budget  buster,  no  fiscal  year  1987  sec- 
tion 311  or  section  302(b)  point  of 
order  applies.  The  reason  for  the  lack 
of  a  fiscal  year  1987  point  of  order  lies 
in  the  way  CBO  scores  highway  and 
transit  programs. 

For  the  purposes  of  current  level, 
the  measure  we  use  to  determine  the 
deficit,  spending  for  highway  and 
transit  programs  has  already  been  in- 
cluded at  the  levels  provided  in  the 
fiscal  year  1987  continuing  resolution. 

If  this  conference  report  were  to  in- 
crease highway  and  transit  outlays 
above  those  in  the  continuing  resolu- 
tion, a  section  311  and  section  302(b) 
point  of  order  would  apply.  This  con- 
ference report,  however,  actually  pro- 
vides less  spending  than  the  fiscal  year 
1987  continuing  resolution. 

In  the  outyears,  the  conference 
report  assumes  a  highway  obligation 
limitation  of  $12.35  billion  each  year. 
This  is  consistent  with  the  levels  as- 
sumed in  the  budget  resolution  for  the 
cutyears.  It  is  in  the  area  of  programs 
exempt  from  the  obligation  limitation, 
however,  where  spending  shoots  up. 

These  exempt  programs  include  the 
demonstration  projects,  minimum  allo- 
cation, and  emergency  relief.  The 
budget  resolution  assumed  that  these 
obligations  would  be  $500  million  a 
year  in  the  outyears.  CBO  scores  the 
conference  report  as  providing  over 
$1.0  billion  a  year  in  exempt  obliga- 
tions in  fiscal  year  1988  and  beyond. 
Much  of  the  increase  is  due  to  the 
demonstration  projects. 

I  would  point  out  that  last  fall,  the 
Environment  and  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee produced  a  highway  bill,  S. 
2405,  that  met  the  levels  of  reconcilia- 
tion in  the  budget  resolution.  Because 
the  highway  conference  was  dead- 
locked, the  highway  savings  were 
eventually  dropped  from  the  reconcili- 
ation bill. 
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In  rel«ti(m  to  lut  yemr's  Senate  bill 
and  reomefllmtifm.  this  conference 
raport  adds  $2.0  billion  in  highway  ob- 
BgatloiM  from  fiaoJ  ye«r  1987  to  fiscal 
year  1990.  Am  I  have  pointed  out.  all  of 
this  iDcreaaed  imendlns  occurs  outside 
of  the  oUication  limitation.  BCr.  Presi- 
dent. I  a^  unanimous  consent  that  at 
Uiis  point  I  may  insert  into  the 
Raoo«D  a  table  comparing  this  confer- 
ence agreement  with  the  fiscal  year 
1967  Budget  ReMlution  S.  2405  for 
hl^way  budget  authority  and  total 
obligations. 

In  addition,  the  transit  program 
levels    exceed    those    in    last    year's 


Sensfte  bill.  In  partlcxilar,  for  the  sec- 
tion 3  discretionary  grant  program, 
this  conference  agreement  provides 
bud«et  authority  of  $1.1  billion  in 
fiscal  year  1987,  which  grows  to  $1.4 
bllllan  in  fiscal  year  1991.  Last  year's 
bill  limited  section  3  authorizations  to 
$1.0  billion  in  fiscal  year  1987  and  $1.1 
bllllan  in  fiscal  year  1988  through 
fiscal  year  1990. 

Because  the  transit  discretionary 
grant  authorizations  provide  contract 
authority,  the  outyear  section  303(a) 
point  of  order  also  applies  to  the  tran- 
sit title  of  the  conference  agreement. 
As  with  the  highway  programs,  the 
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contract  authority  provided  in  the 
transit  conference  agreement  exceeds 
both  th«  assumptions  in  the  fiscal 
year  1989  budget  resolution  and  the 
levels  in  last  year's  Senate-passed  bill. 

Because  of  these  high  outyear 
spending  levels,  which  would  constrict 
our  si>endlng  choices  in  the  futiu-e, 
and  because  of  the  unsound  policy  in- 
herent in  the  inclusion  of  demonstra- 
tion projects,  I  have  reluctantly  cast 
my  vote  In  support  of  the  conference 
agreement. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recors,  as  follows: 


in? 

1981 

1919 

1990 

1991 

wttohot     otifiiigB' 

wHwity       abiiatioK 

MfA            ToU 
wthonty       ottpbons 

9am            ToU 
wdwily       otifitioRS 

Bud(e(           ToU 

f^t^ir-Mr*      ' ' 

1350             13  05 

13.05           1100 
13.05             1115 
1170            13.40 

13.50             UD 
13.05             111 
13.70            13.4 

N/A               N/A 
13.05            1315 
13.85            13.50 

N/A               N/A 

N/A               N/A 

1185            13.60 

f  7a^(fp,4r^i,^^.) 

1305             1315 

1350            1315 

Qap  imm1m*fm\W  Mpt  n 

+0.10 

+020           +0.40 

+0.20          +0,4$ 

N/A               N/A 

N/A               N/A 

ttrantlK 


pnifBcb,  mnmum  Autm,  and  anrfncy  ilief} 


Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
in  sunwrt  of  the  conference  agree- 
ment to  accompany  HJl.  2.  the  high- 
way and  transit  authorizatioiL 

The  biU  contains  funds  desperately 
needed  by  the  States  to  carry  out  their 
transportation  programs  for  highways, 
transit,  and  highway  safety.  This  bill 
also  contains  an  extension  of  the  cur- 
rent excise  taxes  to  support  the  high- 
way trust  fund. 

Ab  a  conferee  on  the  transit  title  of 
the  bUl.  I  am  pleased  with  the  confer- 
ence product.  The  transit  authoriza- 
tions total  $17.85  billion  over  the  5- 
year  life  of  the  bill.  H Jl.  2  represents 
a  balanced  response  to  our  citizens' 
transit  needs,  while  meeting  the  test 
of  budget  restraint.  The  transit  pro- 
grams are  essentially  fnnen  at  current 
levels.  These  funds  will  be  used  to  sup- 
port rehabilitation  of  our  aging  transit 
systems,  as  well  as  to  construct  merito- 
rious new  transit  starts.  They  will 
meet  the  Nation's  ongoing  bus  needs, 
for  both  rural  and  urban  areas.  The 
bai  includes  provisions  for  project 
management  oversight,  to  ensure  that 
our  Federal  investment  is  well-spent. 
Furthermore,  the  conferees  supported 
the  provision  which  allows  grants  for 
improved  transit  system  security. 

As  with  any  significant  legislative 
parage,  there  are  strong  feelings  in 
the  House.  Senate,  and  within  the  ad- 
ministration on  tranq>ortation  fund- 
ing levels  and  Federal  policy.  There 
have  t>een  veto  threats  at  every  step  in 
this  Mil's  consideration,  but  I  must 
report  to  my  colleagues  that  I  feel 
such  threats  are  unfoimded.  I  ques- 
tioned the  Federal  Highway  Adminis- 
trator this  morning  on  the  administra- 
tion's position.  Although  he  could  not 


provide  a  definite  response,  he  ac- 
tmowledged  that  a  crisis  in  the  High- 
way Program  would  be  the  result  of  a 
veto. 

I  trust  the  administration  comes  to 
realise  that  this  bill  is  the  best  possi- 
ble compromise  between  the  two 
Houses.  Of  course,  the  administration 
must  exercise  its  constitutional  re- 
sponsibility to  pass  Judgment  in  the 
final  product.  I  feel,  however,  a  veto 
would  be  imwtse  and,  I  feel,  unsustain- 
able. 

The  conference  agreement  deserves 
the  support  of  the  Senate  and  I  urge 
its  adoption. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  in  strong  support  of  the  high- 
way bill  conference  report  which  we 
will  today  pass  and  send  to  the  Presi- 
dent. It  is  a  fine  bill  and  will  provide 
much  needed  assistance  to  the  many 
States  who  have  exhausted  their  avail- 
able Federal  funding  for  road  con- 
struotlon  and  improvements.  Passage 
of  this  legislation  will  finally  complete 
the  Interstate  Highway  System. 

Of  great  importance  to  Massachu- 
setts is  the  decision  of  the  conferees  to 
include  the  authorization  for  inter- 
state fimding  for  Boston's  central 
artery/tuimel  project.  This  project, 
which  will  talce  several  years  to  com- 
plete, is  imperative  for  the  continued 
health  and  vitality  of  greater  Boston. 
For  any  commuter,  trucker,  or  visitor 
who  has  spent  time  in  the  bumper-to- 
bumper  traffic  that  is  the  rule  for 
many  hours  of  the  day  on  the  present 
central  artery,  the  news  that  this  bill 
will  soon  be  enacted  is  very  welcome. 

The  passage  of  this  bill  is  also  good 
news  to  many  other  communities  in 
Masaachusetts    and    throughout    the 


Nation  Who  will  now  begin  the  con- 
struction of  some  important  highway 
projects. 

I  also  want  to  add  my  name  to  those 
urging  the  President  to  sign  H.R.  2 
when  it  reaches  his  deslc.  It  is  my  hope 
that  Secretary  Dole  will  not  recom- 
mend a  veto  and  will  recognize  that 
while  th«  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion cannot  endorse  each  and  every 
one  of  the  demonstration  projects  that 
are  authorized  in  this  bill,  there  are 
larger  goals  that  wiU  be  realized  by 
the  enactment  of  this  legislation.  To 
veto  this  bill  would  do  little  else  but 
delay  the  distribution  of  some  greatly 
needed  funds  to  our  States.  It  would 
be  an  exercise  in  political  futility 
which  could  not  come  at  a  worse  time 
for  our  States. 

Mr.  RBID.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  conference  report  to  ac- 
company HJl.  2,  the  Surface  Trans- 
portation and  Uniform  Relocation  As- 
sistance Act  of  1987.  The  painstaking 
efforts  of  the  House  and  Senate  con- 
ferees to  resolve  differences  in  the  two 
versions  of  the  highway  reauthoriza- 
tion bills  deserve  mention  and  com- 
mendatioci. 

The  conference  report  authorizes 
Federal-add  funds  for  highway,  high- 
way safety,  and  public  transportation 
programs  for  5  years.  Some  have  com- 
plained that  under  the  legislation 
before  us,  the  majority  of  States  will 
actually  lose  money.  It  is  true  that 
States  will  be  receiving  less  under  H.R. 
2  than  they  were  under  the  law  passed 
in  1982.  But,  this  is  because  we  must 
comply  with  Budget  Act  requirements 
which  se)t  forth  a  lower  obligational 
authority— not  because  of  the  demon- 
stration projects  in  the  bUl.  The  dem- 


onstration projects  represent  1.3  per- 
cent of  the  total  funds  in  the  confer- 
ence report.  Admittedly,  the  confer- 
ence report  before  us  is  not  perfect. 
But,  it  is  a  fair  and  reasonable  effort 
to  address  the  varied  and  legitimate 
concerns  of  the  100  Members  of  the 
Senate  and  the  435  Members  of  the 
other  body. 

There  is  a  definite  urgency  involved 
in  passing  this  legislation.  First  of  all, 
the  conference  report  provides  each 
State  the  opportunity  to  get  on  with  a 
mjrriad  of  highway-related  projects. 
Second,  if  this  legislation  is  not  quick- 
ly enacted,  America  is  In  danger  of 
losing  its  construction  season,  along 
with  thousands  of  Jobs.  More  impor- 
tantly, Mr.  President,  the  conference 
report  will  assure  the  completion  of 
our  Interstate  Highway  System,  begim 
more  than  30  years  ago. 

For  these  reasons,  I  support  the  con- 
ference report  on  the  Surface  Trans- 
portation and  Uniform  Relocation  As- 
sistance Act  and  urge  my  colleagues  to 
do  the  same.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President, 
I  rise  in  support  of  the  conference 
report  on  the  Siu-f  ace  Transportation 
Authorization  Act  of  1987. 

This  biU  has  been  a  long  time  in 
coming.  As  the  distinguished  floor 
manager  of  ttils  bill  stated,  "We  have 
gone  170  days  without  a  reauthoriza- 
tion." In  the  absence  of  a  reauthorized 
highway  bill.  States  are  facing  critical 
shortages.  With  adoption  of  the  con- 
ference report  today,  those  States  can 
look  to  get  their  highway  programs 
back  on  the  road. 

This  bill  contains  many  important 
provisions,  both  for  highway  projects 
and  for  mass  transit.  It  authorizes 
$87.5  billion  in  highway  funding  over  5 
years. 

My  State,  New  Jersey,  will  receive 
approximately  $313  million  for  its 
Highway  Program  in  fiscal  year  1987. 
These  fimds  are  sorely  needed.  Con- 
gestion on  our  roads  has  become  a 
major  problem  in  our  State.  It  threat- 
ens our  continued  economic  growth. 
With  the  funds  authorized  in  this  bill, 
important  projects  will  get  underway 
that  will  address  New  Jersey's  trans- 
portation needs. 

With  enactment  of  this  bill,  the 
completion  of  Route  21  in  Passaic 
County,  NJ  will  become  a  reality.  This 
project  is  of  vital  importance  to  the 
county,  and  has  been  long  in  coming. 
It  will  complete  a  gap  in  our  State's 
primary  system,  and  provide  for  eco- 
nomic development  in  distressed  areas. 

Route  21  was  cited  as  a  priority  by 
the  Senate.  The  conferees  have  reaf- 
firmed the  importance  of  this  project, 
and  paved  the  way  for  it  to  move 
ahead.  I  am  pleased  that,  tlirough  this 
legislation.  Route  21  will  finally  come 
to  pass. 

The  highway  bill  also  contains  a  pro- 
vision I  sponsored,  along  with  my  col- 
league   from    New    Jersey,    Senator 


Bradlxy.  This  provision  will  put  the 
Delaware  River  Joint  Toll  Bridge 
Commission  on  solid  financial  footing. 
It  will  allow  the  commission  to  collect 
a  reasonable  toll  on  the  1-78  crossing 
of  the  Delaware  River.  New  tolls  on 
existing  bridges  under  the  Jurisdiction 
of  the  conunission  are  expressly  disal- 
lowed. This  provision  will  save  the  tax- 
payers of  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylva- 
nia millions  of  dollars  each  year,  now 
spent  to  support  the  commission. 

Mr.  President,  the  transit  title  of 
this  bill  is  of  critical  importance  to 
urban  States  such  as  New  Jersey. 
What  highways  are  to  rural  States, 
mass  transit  is  to  urban  States.  The 
funds  authorized  by  this  bill  will 
enable  transit-dependent  States  to 
maintain  current  services,  and  expand 
services  to  better  serve  their  popula- 
tions. 

New  Jersey  can  expect  to  receive  ap- 
proximately $117  million  in  section  9 
funds  imder  this  bill.  This  funding 
provides  vital  capital  and  operating  as- 
sistance, enabling  mass  transit  to  con- 
tinue operating  throughout  New 
Jersey. 

The  section  3  program  has  been  of 
great  importance  to  New  Jersey.  These 
funds  have  enabled  New  Jersey  to 
meet  the  transit  demands  of  a  growing 
population,  and  help  make  our  trans- 
portation network  more  effective  and 
efficient  for  the  thousands  of  conunut- 
ers  and  travelers  who  depend  on 
public  transportation  every  day. 

I  do  have  some  concerns  over  certain 
provisions  in  tills  report.  As  chairman 
of  the  Transportation  Appropriations 
Committee,  I  am  concerned  about  re- 
strictions placed  upon  distribution  of 
discretionary  funds. 

The  Transportation  Subcommittee, 
as  the  subcommittee  with  responsibil- 
ity for  appropriating  transit  funds,  has 
traditionally  reviewed  annual  needs, 
and  disbursed  fimds  accordingly.  As 
chairman,  I  would  intend  to  continue 
this  practice  of  allocating  funding  to 
those  categories  as  needed  and  appro- 
priate. 

However,  I  would  observe  that 
annual  transit  needs  cannot  he  pre- 
cisely anticipated.  In  some  years, 
shortages  of  local  matching  funds, 
delays  in  construction,  and  other  fac- 
tors might  mean  that  the  needs  in  one 
category  may  lag  l>ehind  another.  In 
those  situations,  earmarking  deprives 
us  of  the  flexibility  we  need  to  appro- 
priate wisely. 

I  would  like  to  commend  the  work 
on  this  bill  by  the  line  managers.  With 
their  leadership,  this  bill  has  liecome  a 
reality. 

Mr.  President,  this  highway  bill  is 
not  a  perfect  bill.  But  it  is,  on  the 
whole,  a  soimd  bill,  and  deserves  to  be 
signed  into  law.  It  was  passed  by  an 
overwhelming  margin  in  the  House,  by 
a  vote  of  407  to  17.  I  expect  that  we 
vtriU  see  a  similar  margin  in  this  body. 


I  know  the  President  has  threatened 
to  veto  this  bilL  That  would  be  a  mis- 
take. This  bill  is  essential  to  our 
States.  We  talk  about  competition  and 
economic  growth.  Few  things  are  more 
important  to  our  economy  than  our 
transix>rtation  network.  Further  delay 
of  the  Highway  Program  through  a 
veto  would  be  unacceptable.  I  hope 
the  President  will  sign  this  bill  into 
law  quicldy,  so  that  our  State  highway 
programs  can  get  back  on  their  feet. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  the  conference 
report  on  H.R.  2,  the  Federal-Aid 
Highway  Act.  This  bill  will  bring  us 
badly  needed  construction  funds,  and  I 
am  grateful  for  that,  but  I  would  like 
to  focus  my  comments  on  the  confer- 
ee's action  with  respect  to  the  High- 
way Beautif  ication  Act. 

As  my  colleagues  Imow,  the  report 
before  us  contains  no  language  per- 
taining to  the  Highway  Beautif  ication 
Act.  Although  peripheral  to  the  issue 
of  highway  construction,  the  matter  of 
billboard  control  consumed  a  great 
deal  of  the  time  and  efforts  of  the  con- 
ferees and  their  staff.  Ultimately  the 
House  receded  to  the  Senate,  but  it 
was  not  before  some  interesting 
machinations  took  place. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  negotiations, 
the  Senate  offered  to  recede  to  the 
House  position,  which  would  have 
frozen  the  number  of  billboards  erect- 
ed as  of  July  1,  1987.  The  House  de- 
murred. In  actuality,  the  House  posi- 
tion was  no  longer  acceptable  to  cer- 
tain elements  of  the  billboard  indus- 
try, despite  the  fact  that  this  freeze 
was  the  exact  same  proposal  they  had 
supported  last  fall.  As  a  result,  they 
attempted  throughout  the  conference 
to  expand  the  House  language  to  ac- 
commodate the  very  special  interests 
of  literally  only  a  select  few  of  the 
largest  biUtraard  companies.  Fortu- 
nately, the  Senate  conferees  would  not 
accept  this  outrageous  attempt  to 
punch  holes  in  the  Highway  Beautifi- 
cation  Act.  Instead,  they  opted  to 
retain  current  law  rather  than  permit 
a  weakening  of  the  act  and  the  cre- 
ation of  a  monopoly  for  these  giant 
companies.  I  congratulate  the  Senate 
conferees  on  the  wisdom  of  their  deci- 
sion. 

As  my  colleagues  rememl>er.  in  early 
February  when  the  Federal  Aid  High- 
way Act  was  before  the  Senate,  I 
spoke  on  behalf  of  fairness  and  equity, 
charging  that  the  idea  of  a  freeze  or 
cap  squashed  competition  within  the 
billboard  industry  and  played  into  the 
hands  of  the  big  companies  who  would 
seek  to  create  a  monopoly  for  them- 
selves. I  did  not— and  do  not,  dispute 
the  fact  that  the  Highway  Beautifica- 
tion  Act  needs  to  be  amended  and  that 
stricter  enforcement  is  absolutely  nec- 
essary. However,  I  asked  that  we  regu- 
late, not  punish.  I  suggested  that 
before  we  added  new  language  to  the 
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lime  are  other  vmys  to  control  the 
molifentlon  of  hillbouds  In  this 
Nation  than  the  creatkm  of  a  monopo- 
ly. Mr.  Preaident,  and  the  conference 
repot  before  ua  glvea  ua  a  chance  to 
revlatt  the  iwoblem  in  a  thoughtful 
and  aerioua  manner.  I  would  like  to 
punue  the  ivue  of  billboard  control 
with  thoae  of  my  coUeaguea  who  have 
a  strong  Interest  In  the  subject  and 
create  some  legislation  that  would 
aUow  orderly  and  controlled  use  of 
tatriboardB  along  America's  highways. 

Mr.  HWTJiSi  Mr.  President,  a  great 
many  people  who  have  foUowed  the 
process  leading  to  this  conference 
reptvt  contend  that  the  Senate  was 
snoofcered  out  of  its  shoes.  They  say— 
and  they  are  largely  correct— that  this 
conferenoe  report  is.  in  fact,  scarcely 
more  than  the  original  House  version 
of  the  highway  bill.  HJl.  2.  which 
stands  lac  House  Resolution  2. 

Back  home  in  North  Carolina,  B.M.  2 
has  been  given  a  little  different  label, 
niey  call  it  the  Highway  Robbery  Act 
of  1987.  Ftankly,  my  review  of  the  bill 
indkates  that  tiUe  is  accurate. 

Nwth  Carolina's  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portaUoo  nca.  Harrington  has  advised 
Tar  Heel  taxpayers  to  be  on  the  alert 
for  a  new  form  of  highway  robbery 
that  takes  fran  all  the  States  and 
gives  to  a  few.  It  takes  the  trist  out  of 
the  highway  trust  fund. 

Mr.  President,  the  effects  of  this 
highway  bill  are  subtle,  but  robbery  is 
robbery.  The  dtlaens  of  North  Caroli- 
na are  being  robbed  by  this  legislation, 
and  they  ate  not  alcme. 

If  you  OHnpare  the  conference 
report  before  us  with  the  bill  passed 
by  this  Senate  earlier  In  the  session, 
you  will  find  that  40  States  receive  less 
money  under  the  conference  proposal. 
Let  me  repeat:  The  pending  confer- 
ence report  cuts  the  funding  for  40 
States.  Only  10  States  are  better  off 
under  the  conference  bill.  All  the  rest 
of  us  are  losers. 

I  cannot  detaU  the  effect  on  every 
State,  but  North  Carolina  Transporta- 
tion Department  officials  have  provid- 
ed me  with  information  about  what 
wOl  hi«>pen  to  my  State.  I  suspect 
many  other  States  will  suffer  similar- 
ly. 

Here's  what  this  legislation  does  to 
North  Carolina:  This  year  the  Federal 
Oovemment  will  collect  more  than 
$345  million— from  the  pockets  of 
North  Carolina  citizens.  Now,  our 
folks  down  in  North  Carolina  think 
when  they  pay  this  money  at  the  gas 
pump  that  it  wOl  go  into  the  Federal 
highway  trust  fund.  And  they  assume 
that  it  wHl  be  returned— In  f  sdr  pro- 
portion—to go  to  work  for  them  in  the 
form  of  highway  improvements. 

But,  Mr.  President,  under  this  legls- 
ItXiaa  they  will  be  woefully  wrong.  Of 


the  over  $346  million  North  Carolina 
will  actually  pay  into  the  fund,  $37 
million  will  go  to  transit  systems  of  big 
cities  outside  our  State.  Another  $38 
million  will  be  used  to  fund  pork 
barrel  projects  in  selected  congression- 
al districts. 

During  the  5-year  life  of  this  pro- 
posed legislation,  nearly  a  billion  dol- 
lars In  pork  barrel  projects  will  be 
funded.  That  money  is  skimmed  off 
the  top  of  the  highway  trust  fund 
before  State  apportionments  are  even 
calculated. 

This  dramatically  reduces  the  Feder- 
al highway  apportioimients  to  North 
Carolina  and  many  other  States.  For  a 
State  like  North  Carolina,  which  his- 
torically has  been  shortchanged  In 
highway  construction  and  mainte- 
nance dollars,  this  is  a  devastating 
blow.  North  Carolina  will  receive  $160 
million  less  under  the  Highway  Rob- 
bery Act  of  1987  than  it  would  have  re- 
ceived imder  the  Senate  bill. 

I  don't  have  the  figures  for  the 
other  States.  But  remember.  North 
CarcAlna  Is  not  alone.  There  are  40 
States  that  are  losers. 

This  legislation  purely  and  simply 
violates  the  trust  the  citizens  have 
placed  in  us.  As  I  said,  it  takes  the 
"trust  out  of  the  trust  fund." 

What  this  program  will  cost  many  of 
our  States  is  reason  enough  to  oppose 
it.  But  the  precedent  set  by  this  legis- 
lation will.  I  believe,  be  much  worse 
than  Its  cost  In  dollars. 

This  legislation  destroys  the  rela- 
tion^p  that  has  been  the  cornerstone 
of  the  State/Federal  highway  partner- 
ship for  decades.  Traditionally,  the 
Congress  has  developed  funding  for- 
mulas and  approved  appropriations. 
The  States  have  always  decided  how, 
when  and  where  to  use  the  money. 

That  is  proper.  States  are  in  the  best 
position  to  do  that.  But  the  demon- 
stration projects  in  this  bill  Ignore 
that  principle.  With  those  demonstra- 
tion projects,  the  Congress  is  setting 
road  building  priorities,  and  that  alone 
is  reason  enough  to  oppose  this  con- 
ference report.  And  that,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, is  what  I  intend  to  do. 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  Mr.  President,  today 
we  will  consider  the  conference  report 
on  H.R.  2,  the  Federal  Aid  Highway 
Act  of  1987.  As  we  all  know,  Federal 
highway  programs  expired  at  the  end 
of  September  1986.  Since  then,  State 
governments  across  the  Nation  have 
been  forced  to  suspend  hundreds  of 
highway  projects,  delaying  completion 
of  the  Interstate  System  and  causing 
unemployment  in  the  construction 
and  related  sectors.  In  the  State  of  In- 
diana, over  130  projects  valued  at  $114 
million  have  been  postponed,  hinder- 
ing commerce  and  economic  develop- 
ment in  Hoosier  commimities. 

As  some  of  my  colleagues  wUl  recall, 
in  early  January  I  sent  a  letter  to  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee  on   Environment   and   Public 


WorlEs  that  was  cosigned  by  42  Sena- 
tors. In  this  letter,  we  pointed  out  the 
potential  for  unemployment  in  the 
construction  sector  if  a  highway  bill 
were  not  passed  prior  to  spring.  We 
further  iirged  speedy  consideration 
and  resolution  of  the  many  conten- 
tious issues  that  characterized  this 
bill.  I  commend  my  colleagues  who 
have  worked  through  a  difficult  con- 
ference with  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, often  making  significant  compro- 
mises in  order  to  complete  action  on 
the  legislation. 

I  was  encouraged  by  the  House  of 
Representatives'  approval  yesterday  of 
the  Senate's  provision  to  allow  States 
to  increase  the  speed  limit  to  65  miles 
per  hour  on  rural  interstates.  I  voted 
in  favor  of  this  provision  when  it  was 
offered  as  an  amendment  to  the 
Senate  bfll. 

I  am  further  pleased  to  note  that 
the  conference  report  includes  lan- 
giiage  to  provide  for  an  administrative 
approval  of  the  interstate  cost  esti- 
mate [ICE]  in  future  years  to  appor- 
tion interstate  construction  funds. 
Such  a  provision  will  prevent  senseless 
delays  in  Interstate  System  funding. 
Unfortunately,  in  past  years  the  ICE 
approval  had  become  bogged  down  in 
Congress  with  controversial  amend- 
ments. Under  the  provision  in  the  con- 
ference report,  if  Congress  does  not 
enact  an  ICE  in  fiscal  years  1988-92, 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation  is  re- 
quired to  adjust  the  last  ICE  submit- 
ted to  Cbngress  and  use  that  as  the 
basis  for  making  a  timely  release  of 
interstate  construction  funds. 

The  conferees  having  completed 
their  work,  it  is  now  our  turn  to  act.  I 
encourage  speedy  passage  of  the  con- 
ference report,  wtiich  was  approved  by 
the  House  of  Representatives  yester- 
day. The  measure  is  the  result  of  our 
legislative  process,  and,  as  such,  it  is 
characterized  by  many  compromises.  I 
am  certain  that  some  will  find  fault 
with  it.  However,  the  patience  of  the 
American  people  has  run  out.  High- 
way fimding  must  be  released  now  or 
the  summer  construction  season  will 
be  lost  in  many  States,  causing  thou- 
sands of  Americans  to  lose  their  jobs. 
It  would  be  nothing  short  of  irrespon- 
sible if  we  allowed  this  to  happen. 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  I  sup- 
port this  conference  report.  For 
almost  6  months  this  Nation  has  oper- 
ated without  a  Highway  Program.  The 
disruption  to  the  States,  contractors, 
and  workers  who  implement  the  build- 
ing and  maintenance  of  the  most  ex- 
tensive highway  system  in  the  world 
has  already  been  significant.  Wiscon- 
sin and  the  other  States  cannot  wait 
any  longer  for  Congress  to  act. 

This  is  not  a  perfect  piece  of  legisla- 
tion. It  is  one  in  which  Just  about  any 
Senator  can  find  provisions  to  which 
he  objects.  I  much  prefer  S.  387,  and  I 
strongly  object  to  the  demonstration 


projects  included  in  this  bill.  But  I 
also  appreciate  the  work  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  committees  who 
have  dealt  with  the  complicated  high- 
way and  transit  Issues  that  are  before 
us  now.  The  conferees  of  both  the 
House  and  Senate  are  equally  deserv- 
ing of  praise  for  the  hard  work  and 
spirit  of  compromise  that  has  resulted 
in  this  5-year  authorization  of  our 
highway  and  transit  programs. 

I  have  heard  from  the  Wisconsin  De- 
partment of  Transportation  and  the 
Wisconsin  Road  Builders  Association 
and  the  message  has  been  delivered 
loud  and  clear— we  want  this  bill  now. 
They,  too,  recognize  the  faults,  have 
studied  the  measure  closely  and  still 
request  that  we  act  favorably.  The 
State  of  Wisconsin  has  not  yet  had  to 
cancel  any  projects  because  they  have 
undertaken  to  fund  the  State's 
projects  in  this  interim  period  with 
transfers  from  other  accounts.  They 
are  out  on  a  limb  for  the  good  of  the 
State.  To  further  delay  passage  of  this 
bill  would  be  cutting  this  limb  out 
from  under  them. 

I  can  understand  why  the  President 
has  problems  with  this  bill.  However,  I 
urge  him  to  sign  this  piece  of  legisla- 
tion. I  urge  him  to  look  at  the  over- 
whelming vote  in  the  House  and  what 
I  expect  will  be  the  significant  support 
this  bill  will  have  in  tliis  body  as  well. 
I  wlU  support  this  legislation  with  its 
faults  and  urge  my  colleagues  to  do 
likewise. 

Mr.  CONRAD,  l&i.  President.  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  conference  report  on 
the  Highway  Program  reauthoriza- 
tion. The  committee  is  to  be  commend- 
ed for  its  expeditious  handling  of  this 
vital  measure. 

Spring  officially  begins  2  days  from 
now.  For  a  State  like  North  Dakota 
with  an  extremely  short  construction 
season,  to  have  begun  spring  without  a 
highway  bill  would  have  been  disas- 
trous. It  is  imperative  that  the  Presi- 
dent sign  this  measure  to  make  sure 
the  funding  reaches  the  States  with- 
out further  delay.  Both  the  Jobs  lost 
and  the  conditions  of  the  highways 
after  winter  required  quick  action  and 
compromise  by  both  Houses.  We  have 
accomplished  that. 

I  realize  that  the  President  has  indi- 
cated problems  with  the  bill.  But  be- 
cause of  the  measure's  importance  and 
the  fact  that  it  commands  overwhelm- 
ing bipartisan  support,  he  should  not 
veto  the  measure.  It  would  be  devas- 
tating to  States  like  mine  to  see  the 
opportunities  for  highway  construc- 
tion dwindle  away  while  gasoline  tax 
revenues  pile  up  unused  in  the  high- 
way fund. 

The  final  bill  accommodates  the 
transportation  needs  of  rural  States 
like  North  Dakota.  By  retaining  the 
minimum  allocation  for  small  States 
and  the  division  between  urban  and 
rural  States  for  repair,  the  Nation  is 
guaranteed  that  there  will  be  good 


roads  from  Rugby  to  Williston  as  well 
as  Philadelphia  to  Boston. 

Again,  I  would  like  to  commend  the 
work  of  the  committee,  and  also  of  my 
distinguished  colleague,  the  Senior 
Senator  from  North  Dakota,  QxrnrnN 
Bttrdick  for  his  work  in  drafting  this 
bill  and  steering  it  so  deftly  to  passage. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  it  is  my 
belief  that  the  Senate  produced  an  ex- 
cellent highway  bill  especially  in  that 
it  enhanced  the  flexibility  of  the 
States  In  assigning  spending  priorities. 
Any  priority  projects  that  a  Member 
inserted  for  his  or  her  State,  had  to  be 
paid  for  by  that  State's  regtilar  high- 
way allocation. 

The  House  bill  was  quite  different  in 
that  it  included  an  imprecedented 
number  of  demonstration  projects  in- 
serted by  different  Members  for  their 
States  with  the  provision  that  such 
projects  would  be  paid  for  from  high- 
way trust  funds  outside  of  the  State's 
regular  allocation. 

The  special  projects  authorized  in 
this  bUl  would  increase  Federal  high- 
way authorizations  by  $1.4  billion  over 
the  next  5  years.  The  ultimate  expo- 
sure of  the  highway  trust  fund  will  be 
even  greater,  however,  since  the  pro- 
jected total  cost  of  these  projects  is 
over  $8  billion— far  above  what  is 
being  authorized.  Of  the  amount  au- 
thorized, $900  million  is  held  outside 
the  obligation  ceUlng  governing  each 
State's  apportionment.  This  amoimts 
to  a  raid  on  the  trust  fund,  to  wliich 
motorists  throughout  the  country  con- 
tribute, in  order  to  pay  for  these  spe- 
cial interest  projects. 

During  the  meetings  of  the  Senate 
conferees,  I  vigorously  protested  oiu* 
agreeing  to  the  acceptance  of  any  of 
the  House  projects  funded  in  such  a 
manner.  However  the  Senate  confer- 
ees voted  to  accept  some  projects  and 
that  is  what  we  have  in  this  confer- 
ence report. 

Because  there  Ls  much  that  is  good 
in  the  highway  bill  and  because  there 
was  no  option  left  to  improve  it  fur- 
ther. I  signed  the  conference  report 
and  will  vote  for  the  bUl  on  the  Senate 
floor. 

However,  I  remain  deeply  concerned 
by  the  budgetary  crisis  facing  our 
country.  To  solve  this  requires  some 
reduction  in  spending.  I  am  opposed  to 
cutting  programs  such  as  education. 
Medicare  and  Medicaid,  woman  and 
infant  care  programs,  school  lunches, 
and  other  programs  so  vital  to  the 
poor,  the  young,  and  the  old. 

If  there  arises  another  chance  to 
reduce  the  extraordinary  highway  ex- 
penditures in  this  biU  I  will  support 
such  an  effort. 

Mr.  SYMMS  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  we're  here  today  to  consider 
the  conference  report  on  the  Federal- 
aid  Highway  Act  of  1987  and  the  other 
titles  that  comprise  the  Surface  Trans- 
portation Assistance  Act  of  1987.  I 
want  to  congratulate  my  distinguished 


colleagues  Senators  Bubdick,  Motvi- 
HAH,  MncHZLL.  BBaAuz,  Staitord,  and 
Chatee  for  their  willingness  to  spend 
long  hours  in  tough  negotiations  with 
the  House  conferees.  Those  negotia- 
tions have  produced  an  imperfect 
highway  authorization  bill  but  a  biU 
that  I  believe  we  can  and  should  sup- 
port. 

The  bill  authorizes  $68.6  billion  over 
5  years  for  construction,  reconstruc- 
tion, maintenance,  and  safety  projects 
on  the  Nation's  highways  and  bridges. 
All  of  the  funds  come  from  user  fees 
paid  into  the  highway  trust  fund  by 
highway  users  across  the  Nation,  and 
the  trust  fund  can  easily  sustain  this 
level  of  spending  over  5  years. 

The  bill  includes  a  $12.35  billion 
annual  obligation  limitation  and  i^ 
proximately  $1.1  billion  of  the  annual 
budget  authority  is  outside  the  obliga- 
tion celling.  The  amoimts  outside  the 
ceiling  include  ^proximately  $800 
million  in  the  mlnimiim  allocation  cat- 
egory, $100  million  in  emergency  relief 
funds,  and  $178  million  in  demonstra- 
tion project  fimds. 

The  bill  incorporates  a  number  of 
programmatic  changes  and  other  pro- 
visions for  which  the  administration 
has  expressed  its  support.  It  gives  the 
States  greater  spending  flexibility 
than  they  have  under  current  law.  It 
allows  Federal  participation  on  seven 
toll  projects,  and  it  includes  a  compro- 
mise, which  I  believe  to  be  a  reasona- 
ble compromise,  on  the  question  of 
interstate  eligibility  for  the  1-90  and  I- 
93  highway  projects  in  Boston.  Final- 
ly, the  conference  report  eliminates 
the  South  Africa  provision  that  was 
included  in  the  House-passed  bill. 

In  addition,  this  conference  reix>rt 
comes  to  us  from  the  House  with  an 
accompanying  resolution  to  correct 
the  enrollment  of  the  bill  by  adding 
the  speed  limit  provision  which  this 
body  has  passed  twice  before  by  a  2  to 
1  margin.  In  the  eyes  of  most  people 
who  pay  highway  user  fees,  this  may 
be  the  most  important  part  of  the  bill. 
I  hope  the  Senate  wUl  adopt  this  pro- 
vision without  further  delay. 

I  share  the  concern  of  many  of  my 
colleagues  with  respect  to  the  demon- 
stration projects  included  in  this  con- 
ference report.  However,  it  is  my  firm 
belief  that  we  could  not  be  here  today 
without  some  agreement  which  includ- 
ed some  Federal  funding  for  demon- 
stration projects.  If  I'm  correct,  then  I 
submit  that  the  agreement  before  us 
today  is  an  agreement  that  we  can  and 
should  support. 

The  bill  provides  $178  million  annu- 
ally in  funding  for  demonstration 
projects  which  is  on  top  of  the  regular 
program  and  outside  the  obligation 
limitation.  In  addition,  $107  million  in 
matching  funds  will  come  from  the 
Secretary's  discretionary  accotmts, 
and  the  States  will  have  to  have  to 
match  these  funds  with  $71  million  in 
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i-VMarml  dcdlan.  The  percenUffe 
brakdown  it  80  percent  new  Federal 
money.  90  percent  from  the  Secre- 
tary^ diacretlanary  accountB.  and  20 
pereemt  noD-Federal  money. 

NoUrtthirtandtng  my  philosophical 
oppoaltkm  to  the  demonstration 
projeeti.  I  believe  this  agreement  in- 
coipoatea  a  measure  of  fiscal  responsl- 
bOlty  that  Is  sufficient  to  warrant  Its 
approval  by  the  full  Senate.  I  urge  my 
ooDeacues  to  adopt  the  conference 
report  and  the  concurrent  resolution 
on  qpeed  limits  without  amendment. 


rAT  sm.-  cuiTOfo  up  thx  pork 

lir.  EVANS.  Mr.  President,  we  In 
Oonwss  have  demonstrated  a  con- 
tinuing inability  to  meet  the  impor- 
tant deadlines  we  establish  for  our- 
sehres.  We  do  not  pass  our  budget  reso- 
lutions Km  time:  we  do  not  pass  our  ap- 
propriations bill  on  time:  and  we  do 
not  pass  our  highway  bills  on  time. 
Our  failure  to  meet  schedules  written 
into  law  causes  significant  problems 
for  State  and  local  governments  and 
all  those  who  receive  Federal  funds. 

Procrastination  is  particularly  egre- 
gious In  the  case  of  highway  fimding 
legislatian.  We  have  a  trust  fund  dedi- 
cated to  highway  financing.  Federal 
fuel  taxes  flow  into  this  trust  fund  and 
are  released  through  acts  of  Congress. 
Now.  those  funds  are  piling  up  because 
Congress  has  plugged  the  faucet. 

The  funds  should  be  flowing  to  the 
States  for  necessary  construction 
projects.  For  northern  States  the 
delay  is  particularly  troublesome  be- 
cause they  have  a  relatively  short  con- 
troction  season.  Carefiil  planning  of 
craistructlon  is  therefore  a  paramount 
interest.  Such  planning  is  difficult  at 
best  when  they  have  no  assurance  of 
fimding. 

Therefore,  I  am  generally  pleased 
that  we  are  moving  ahead  with  high- 
way funding  legislation.  But  the  con- 
ference report  has  at  least  one  flaw  so 
fundamental  and  which  manifests 
such  extreme  fiscal  irresponsibility 
that  I  will  vote  no  on  the  bill. 

Ostensibly,  the  bill  authorizes  spend- 
ing money  for  the  National  Interstate 
System.  Tet  the  bill  contains  171  spe- 
cUd  interest,  demonstration  projects 
which  most  assuredly  are  not  in  the 
national  interest. 

The  projects  will  cost  more  than  $1.3 
bQllon  in  Federal  funds  over  the  next 
5  years.  They  represent  an  outright  as- 
sault on  the  highway  trust  fund  by  a 
greedy  few. 

In  Uie  Senate,  we  have  come  to  our 
senses  in  the  last  few  years  and  done 
away  with  demonstration  projects  be- 
cause we  recognized  they  are  unneces- 
sary hard  on  the  otherwise  sleek  phy- 
sique of  the  highway  program. 

When  my  colleague  from  North 
Dakota,  Senator  Busoick,  introduced 
the  Senate  version  of  the  highway  bill, 
he  clearly  indicated  his  opposition  to 
these  special  slabs  of  pork. 


I  coatlnue  to  believe  that  state*  and  local 
govemments  know  their  transportation  pri- 
orities and  needs  best.  That  la  why  I  am 
concefned  about  the  proliferation  of  demon- 
stration projects  paid  for  entirely  with  fed- 
eral funds. 

Senator  Btthoick,  the  chairman  of 
the  Cnviroiunent  and  Public  Works 
Committee,  indicated  in  that  same 
statement  that  4  years  ago  the  House 
included  10  special  projects  In  their 
highway  bill.  Last  year,  the  House  in- 
cluded 100  projects. 

Concluding  his  statement.  Senator 
BxmoicK  stated:  "The  regular  highway 
progiBm  is  underfunded,  in  my  view, 
and  it  will  be  even  more  so  if  these 
kinds  of  projects  are  allowed  to  mush- 
room." 

And  mushroom  they  have.  This  year 
we  have  not  10.  not  100,  but  171  spe- 
cial  demonstration  projects.  Are  they 
in  the  national  interest?  I  think  not. 
Here  are  a  few  examples  of  what  we 
will  be  demonstrating: 

First,  methods  of  accelerating 
project  construction  and  resolving  en- 
vironmental concerns  among  Federal 
and  State  agencies. 

Second,  methods  of  relieving  traffic 
congestion  and  enhancing  economic 
development. 

Third,  the  advantages  of  Joint  devel- 
opment and  use  of  air  rights  In  the 
construction  of  a  deck  over  a  de- 
pressed portion  of  an  interstate  route, 
and  on  and  on. 

No  wonder  the  public  does  not  be- 
lieve that  Congress  can  control  spend- 
ing. At  every  opportunity  we  indulge 
our  selfish  appetites.  In  this  bill  $356 
million  would  be  allocated  yearly  to 
building  monuments  to  self-interest. 

Eighty  percent  of  the  cost  of  the 
projects  comes  directly  out  of  the  Fed- 
eral treasury;  $178  million  woxild  be  in 
new  money  outside  the  obligation  ceil- 
ing with  an  additional  $107  million 
coming  from  discretionary  accounts. 

Thus,  the  demo  projects  breach  the 
spending  limits  we  have  agreed  to  set 
for  the  national  program  and  siphon 
money  from  high-priority  projects 
throughout  the  Nation  which  are 
funded  from  the  discretionary  ac- 
counts. 

Mr.  President,  40  years  ago  my 
father  was  a  county  road  engineer. 
Before  he  came  to  the  job  the  prevail- 
ing practice  was  to  operate  the  road 
program  offices  as  separate  duchies. 
That  ensured  that  the  engineer  in 
charge  of  a  particular  district  had  the 
potholes  on  his  street  filed  first. 
Spending  decisions  were  made  not  on 
the  basis  coumtry  priorities,  but  indi- 
vidual whim. 

Apparently  we  haven't  learned  much 
in  40  years. 

The  President  has  indicated  he  will 
veto  this  bill  if  we  do  not  strip  the 
demo  projects  from  the  bill.  I  hope  he 
does.  We  must  stop  this  unabashed 
cheating  on  our  fiscal  diet. 


Mr.  BTBD.  Mr.  President,  I  support 
this  conference  agreement  on  the  Fed- 
eral-Aid Highway  Act,  and  I  am 
pleased  that  the  conferees  have  been 
able  to  reach  agreement  on  a  bill  that 
affects  every  State  in  the  Union.  As  is 
the  case  in  other  States,  the  release  of 
these  highway  construction  moneys 
are  of  primary  importance  to  my  State 
of  West  Virginia.  Without  this  author- 
ization, highway  construction  projects 
will  be  further  delayed,  and  the  con- 
struction season  will  be  lost. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  that  the  confer- 
ees have  agreed  to  several  provisions 
that  are  of  particular  importance  to 
West  Virginia,  including  the  authori- 
zation of  construction  of  the  New 
River  Parkway,  provisions  to  allow  the 
West  Virginia  Turnpike  Commission 
to  renegotiate  its  indebtedness,  and 
the  authorization  of  preliminary  engi- 
neering and  design  for  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Chelyan  Bridge. 

The  conferees  also  agreed  to  an 
amendment  I  offered  on  the  Senate 
floor  to  raise  the  cap  on  the  emergen- 
cy relief  fund  from  $30  million  to  $100 
million.  These  disaster  assistance 
moneys  were  crucial  to  West  Virginia 
in  repairing  and  rebuilding  its  high- 
ways and  bridges  that  were  either 
damaged  or  destroyed  in  the  Novem- 
ber 1985  flood.  Permanently  raising 
the  cap  on  the  amount  of  money  a 
State  may  receive  from  the  emergency 
relief  fund  for  disaster  assistance  will 
prevent  delays  in  getting  recovery  ef- 
forts underway  in  the  future  when  dis- 
asters occur. 

I  commend  the  conferees  for  reach- 
ing agreement  on  this  bill,  and  I  hope 
that  the  President  will  act  quickly  to 
sign  this  measure  into  law  in  order 
that  the  highway  moneys  can  begin  to 
flow  to  the  States  before  the  1987  con- 
struction season  is  lost. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  be  derelict  not  to  express  the 
gratitude  of  all  conferees  that  the 
Senator  from  Idaho,  with  his  usual 
great  good  himior  and  sluU,  has  car- 
ried the  ooncems  of  his  State  and  the 
coimtry  into  this  conference  commit- 
tee. I  hope  the  outcome  is  equally  suc- 
cessful. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
the  conference  report. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  iSrom  Vermont  is  advised  that 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr. 
Roth]  is  on  his  way  here  and  may 
wish  to  qpeak  briefly  before  we  have 
the  vote.  If  there  is  no  objection,  I 
would  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum  until  he  arrives  to  say  if  he 
wishes  to  make  a  statement. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quoruim  call  be  rescinded. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  so 
there  will  be  no  doubt  by  anyone  on 
the  floor  or  who  may  be  observing  the 
proceedings,  following  the  adoption  of 
the  conference  report,  which  I  hope 
will  be  overwhelming— and  I  am  sure  it 
will  be— we  shall  turn  to  the  concur- 
rent resolution,  which  is  the  arrange- 
ment by  which  the  House  proposed 
that  the  conference  report  be  amend- 
ed to  provide  essentially  the  Senate 
provisions  with  respect  to  the  65-mile- 
an-hour  speed  limit:  that  is  to  say,  the 
provisions  that  were  passed  in  this 
Chamber  will  be  then  included  in  the 
Record. 

That  measure  comes  to  us  as  a  free- 
standing measure  and  is  subject  to  a 
motion  to  proceed  and  other  arrange- 
ments, such  as  a  1-day  layover.  So  we 
shall  have  to  deal  with  that  after- 
wards. But  as  the  distinguished  minor- 
ity leader  has  said,  we  will  deal  with  it. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  If  the 
distinguished  Senator  will  yield,  I 
would  like  to  make  one  more  point  to 
my  colleagues.  I  hope  the  President 
can  also  make  this  consideration. 

There  are  a  lot  of  important  things 
in  this  bill  for  many,  many  parts  of 
the  country,  but  there  is  one  thing 
that  will  be  part  of  this  entire  package 
when  we  get  all  the  parliamentary 
work  done  that  the  American  people 
want.  That  is  the  action  that  was 
taken  in  the  other  body  yesterday  and 
the  action  we  took  here  with  respect 
to  the  65-mile-an-hour  speed  limit.  If 
this  bill  gets  embroiled  in  a  veto  fight, 
I  think  we  will  then  be  in  a  position 
where  our  House  colleagues  may  not 
be  as  congenial  to  the  Senate  as  they 
have  been  on  this  issue  and  we  could 
end  up  losing  the  most  popular  part  of 
the  bUl.  I  hope  my  colleagues  will  keep 
that  luider  consideration,  because  the 
American  people  are  not  going  to  get 
involved  in  the  Demonstration 
projects  and  the  Boston  Tunnel,  but 
they  will  certainly  be  involved  if  some- 
thing happens  and  the  65-mile-an- 
hour  speed  limit  is  lost.  I  hope  we  can 
avoid  that  happening. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  if  I 
may  continue  in  complete  agreement 
with  the  Senator  from  Idaho,  al- 
though our  views  differed  at  the  time 
the  Senate  considered  the  measure, 
and  indeed,  a  majority  of  the  Senate 
conferees  were  not  of  the  view  he  ex- 
pressed, a  two-thirds  majority  of  this 
body  was.  We  went  to  conference  with 
instructions  to  Insist  on  the  Senate's 
position  and  we  did.  And  we  prevailed. 
It  is  not  our  intention  to  go  back  on 
the  instructions  we  received  from  this 
body. 

We  returned  to  this  body,  our  mis- 
sion accomplished.  But  I  have  to  say— 
and  the  Senator  from  Idaho  will  not 
doubt  me,  I  am  sure— that  the  meas- 
ure to  which  he  refers,  the  65-mile 
option,  only  passed  the  House  of  Rep- 


resentatives by  a  vote  of  217  to  206,  a 
margin  of  11  votes.  If  we  should  some- 
how reject  It  here,  we  cannot  reason- 
ably expect  that  the  House  will  be  re- 
ceptive to  such  an  arrangement,  which 
was  a  negotiated  arrangement  in  the 
tradition  of  committees  of  conference 
that  have  been  imderway  for  100  years 
in  this  body. 

We  have  to  accept  that  they  will  feel 
that  we  have  said  that  we  want  things 
that  they  did  not  want  in  return  but 
insisted  that  they  take  things  they  did 
not  want.  We  must  expect  an  impasse, 
the  same  impasse  that  means  we  have 
gone  170  days  without  a  highway  pro- 
gram. 

This  is  not  a  prospect  easily  to  be 
contemplated.  We  would  devastate  the 
American  economy.  If  there  are  those 
who  wish  that  to  happen— there  are 
some  who  have  gotten  as  near  as  to 
make  the  matter  already— I  do  not 
want  to  see  it  happen.  The  Senator 
from  Idaho  does  not,  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  does  not,  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  and  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  do  not.  We  hope  to  get  the 
strongest  support  we  can  get  from  the 
Senate  today.  So  we  will  no  doubt  l>e 
heard. 

I  do  not  want  to  think  for  a  moment 
that  the  President  cannot  change  his 
view  in  this  matter.  I  think  the  voice 
of  this  body  will  be  heard. 

I  see  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Delaware  is  on  the  floor. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  [Mr.  Roth]. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  in 
strong  opposition  to  the  conference 
report  that  we  will  be  voting  on  today. 
The  legislation  that  we  are  considering 
is  a  5-year  $86  billion  highway  and 
mass  transit  bill  for  fiscal  years  1987 
through  1992. 

I  understand  that  the  construction 
season  is  almost  here,  and  many 
States  are  running  out  of  money  and 
delajring  safety  and  construction  im- 
provement projects.  However,  we  are 
faced  here  with  a  situation  that  is 
both  appalling  and  contrary  to  good 
fiscal  responsibility  for  two  good  rea- 
sons. 

The  term  "highway  robbery"  was 
never  so  appropriate  as  in  describing 
this  bill.  Unfortunately  the  victim  is 
the  taxpayer.  This  bill  robs  our  con- 
stituents of  the  money  they  deserve 
and  the  allocations  they  have  paid  for. 
To  insert  specific  demonstration 
projects  in  36  States  and  the  District 
of  Columbia  is  unwarranted  and  con- 
stitutes highway  robbery. 

Forty-seven  of  the  fifty  States  will 
lose  money  under  the  formula  alloca- 
tion of  this  bill  as  compared  to  their 
fiscal  year  1986  apportionments. 
There  is  no  reason  to  fill  this  bill  with 
frivolous  and  unnecessary  and  long- 
lasting  pork  barrel  projects  that  may 
cost  us  over  $8  billion.  The  decrease  is 


due  in  part  to  Congress  inability  to 
deal  with  the  budget  deficit.  As  the 
Wilmington  News  Journal  stated: 
"Uncle  Sam  Simply  Must  Stop  Being 
Uncle  Sugar." 

Mr.  President,  I  lu-ge  my  distin- 
guished colleagues  to  face  these  times 
of  large  budget  deficits  with  fiscal  con- 
straint and  consciousness.  We  must 
not  allow  everybody's  pet  projects  to 
get  the  best  of  us  at  the  expense  of 
the  American  taxpayer. 

The  second  item  tliat  seriously  con- 
cerns me  is  the  excessive  costs  this  bill 
spends  on  mass  transit.  It  is  $9.1  bil- 
lion more  than  the  administration  re- 
quested. We  caimot  continue  to  force- 
feed  these  mass  transit  programs  that 
very  often  can  and  should  be  under- 
taken by  the  local  communities.  As  my 
distinguished  colleague  and  good 
friend  from  Colorado  has  stated  on 
several  occasions,  I  believe  that  mass 
transit  can  do  much  to  revitalize  this 
country  and  local  communities,  but 
this  is  not  the  way  to  do  it.  I  concur 
wholeheartedly. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
urge  the  overwhelming  adoption  of 
the  highway  and  mass  transit  legisla- 
tion conference  report  before  us. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate?  If  not,  the  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference 
report.  The  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered.  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr. 
BiDEN]  and  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Simon],  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Simon],  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Arm- 
strong] and  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Heinz],  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  annoimce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  Heinz],  would  vote  "yea." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Shelby).  Are  there  any  other  Senators 
in  the  Chamber  desiring  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  79, 
nays  17— as  follows: 


[RoUcall  Vote  No. 

33  Leg.] 

VEAS— 79 

Aduns 

Danforth 

Johnston 

Baucus 

Daschle 

Karnes 

Bentsen 

DeConclni 

Kassebaum 

Bingaman 

Dixon 

Kasten 

Bond 

Dodd 

Kennedy 

Boren 

Domenicl 

Kerry 

Bcnchwltz 

Durenberger 

Lautenberc 

Brmdley 

Exon 

Leahy 

Breaux 

Ford 

Levtn 

Bumpers 

Powler 

Lugar 

Burdlck 

Glenn 

Byrd 

Gore 

McCain 

Chafee 

Graham 

McConneU 

ChUes 

Orasaley 

Melcher 

Cochran 

Harkin 

Metienbaum 

Cohen 

Hecht 

MIkulaU 

Conrad 

Benin 

Mitchell 

Cranston 

Boilings 

Moynlhan 

D'Amato 

Inouye 

MurfcovsU 
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So  the  oanfermce  report  (H.R.  2) 
wasacreedto. 

Mr.  MOTNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
mofe  to  rmconnkier  the  vote  by  which 
the  oonferenoe  report  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
moffc  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motlcm  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

■Hie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
mAJority  leader  Is  recognlaed. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Bfr.  President,  the 
Senate  is  not  In  order  and  Senators 
may  wish  to  know  what  the  outlook  is 
for  the  rest  of  the  day. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order. 


ORDER  OP  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  BYRD.  Bir.  President,  while  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  rMr.  Hollihgs].  who  is  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Commerce, 
is  on  the  floor  and  the  two  managers, 
and  others  who  are  interested  in  press- 
ing forward  today,  if  at  all  possible,  on 
the  highway  legdslation,  I  would  like 
to  inquire  as  to  whether  or  not  it 
would  be  possible  to  get  consent  to  dis- 
charge the  Committee  on  Commerce 
frmn  further  consideration  of  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  77.  which  is 
the  resolution  that  would  make  tech- 
nical corrections  in  the  enrollment  of 
the  bill  HJl.  2.  lixs  I  ask  would  there 
be  objection? 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  majority  leader  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  yield. 

BCr.  WEICKER.  I  object. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Connecticut. 

Could  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  committee.  Mr.  Hollings,  assure 
the  Senate  as  to  when  such  a  resolu- 
tion might  be  reported? 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  talked,  if  the  majority  leader  will 
yield,  to  my  ranking  minority  member. 
Senator  Damtokth.  and  others  un  the 
other  side  and  the  chairman  of  our 
subcommittee,  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska, and  we  will  report  it  right  back 
out  We  hope  to  meet  at  10  o'clock  in 
the  morning  and  put  it  back  to  you 
without  a  report  so  you  would  not  be 
under  that  3-day  rule  and  it  would  be 


up  to  the  Senate  how  you  want  to  con- 
sider it. 

I  happen  to  be  on  the  other  side.  I 
have  argued  the  other  side  twice  and 
lost  twice.  I  have  been  heard,  and  that 
is  good  enough.  That  is  the  way  we 
feel.  We  ought  to  try  to  expedite  the 
highway  bill  itself. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator.  I  have  been  on  the 
othtf  side  of  the  question,  too. 

I.  like  he.  however,  am  willing  to 
proceed  because  it  is  Important  that 
the  States  get  highway  money  quickly 
because  the  construction  season  is 
coming  on. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  That  Is  right. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator. 

That  resolution  would  be  reported 
out  of  his  committee  tomorrow? 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  By  11  o'clock. 

Senator  Weickkr  can  come  to  the 
meeting.     

Mr.  WEICKER.  Can  I  talk? 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Yes. 

Mr,  BYRD.  Then.  Mr.  President, 
may  I  in  a  moment  ask  the  distin- 
guished manager  and  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member  how  they  wish  to  pro- 
ceed. Suppose  I  do  that  now. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  May  I  ask  my  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader,  would  the 
matter  have  to  then  lay  over  a  day  to 
be  rqx>rted  out? 

Mr.  BYRD.  That  matter  can  be 
taken  care  of  by  simply  adjourning  to- 
morrow briefly.  I  will  recess  over  this 
evening  until  tomorrow. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  If  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  is  willing  to  do 
that,  then  I  would  hope  we  might  pro- 
ceed directly  to  the  matter  and  finish 
the  bill. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Tomorrow. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Yes. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Very  well. 

Let  me  ask,  so  that  Senators  will 
know,  if  there  will  be  any  further  roll- 
caU  votes  today. 

There  is  a  resolution  on  the  calendar 
which  I  think  is  cleared  to  be  called 
up,  and  I  do  not  believe  that  there  wUl 
be  much  debate  on  it.  It  is  Senate  Res- 
olution 164,  Calendar  Order  No.  367, 
on  page  13  of  the  Calendar  of  Busi- 
ness, and  that  calls  on  the  President  to 
respond  to  the  violations  by  Japan  of 
the  United  States-Japan  agreement  on 
semiconductors. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  am  very  much  in- 
terested in  that.  I  hope  we  can  take 
very  early  action  on  it. 

But  there  is  some  disposition  on  the 
part  of  some  to  want  to  have  a  vote  on 
the  resolution  in  order  simply  to  un- 
derscore the  determination  of  the 
Senate  that  the  administration  ought 
to  deal  with  this  question. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Yes. 


Mr.  MlcCLURE.  I  certainly  woiild 
not  demand  the  rollcall  vote  if  it  will 
hold  up  its  consideration. 

Idr.  BYRD.  The  rollcall  vote  is 
wanted.  Mr.  Wilson  is  going  to  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  najrs  and  as  I  understand 
it  we  coiid  vote  on  that  fairly  shortly. 

Mr.  MoCLURE.  Yes. 

Mr.  BYRD.  All  right. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
majority  leader  yield? 

Mr.  BTRD.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Republican  leader. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  let  me  get 
back  to  the  earlier  matter,  and  that  is 
the  resolution  that  would  be  reported 
out  as  I  understand  tomorrow.  The 
commlttoe  wiU  meet  at  what— 11 
o'clock,  or 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  We  are  ready  to 
vote.  I  think  it  would  be  reported  out 
promptly  unless  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  Connecticut  maneuvers 
some  machinations.  I  do  not  know 
about  or  nile  I  have  not  heard  or 
whatever  I  do  not  know.  I  think  we 
will  meet  as  soon  as  we  get  a  quorum. 
We  will  vote,  report  out,  without  a 
report  is  my  understanding. 

Mr.  DOLE.  My  understanding  is 
once  the  resolution  comes  to  the  floor, 
when  it  i«  before  the  Senate,  it  is  open 
to  amendment,  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  BYjlD.  Yes.  It  would  be. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  want  to  indicate  there 
wUl  be  ati  amendment  to  the  resolu- 
tion. It  may  be  either  Senate  bill.  It 
may  be  the  bill  we  passed  earlier,  so 
that  41  States  will  not  lose  about  $2 
billion,  that  may  be  offered  to  that  au- 
thorization. 

So  I  Just  alert  those  who  may  want 
to  be  here  tomorrow  if  in  fact  that  is 
the  order  of  business  tomorrow  there 
could  be  an  amendment  or  two  on  the 
resolution. 

Mr.  BYBD.  Very  well. 

I  yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
having  a  little  difficulty  hearing  in 
this  part  of  the  Chamber.  I  am  won- 
dering if  we  could,  in  a  little  more 
detail,  spell  out  the  program  for  to- 
morrow. I  think  the  leader  said  no 
more  votes  tonight,  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  BYRD.  No.  There  will  be  at 
least  one  more  rollcall  vote  today. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Are  we  also  saying 
there  will  be  at  least  one  roIlcaU  vote 
tomorrow,  on  Friday? 

Mr.  BYHD.  Yes;  I  think  that  is  what 
I  am  hearing. 

Mr.  DOLE.  At  least. 

Mr.  BYRD.  At  least. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  At  least  one.  If  we  stay 
around  here  tomorrow,  we  are  at  least 
guaranteed  one,  are  we  not,  or  two  or 
three?  I  am  just  trying  to  say  that  if 
we  come  here  and  sit  around  all  day 
and  cancel  a  lot  of  schedules— I  cer- 
tainly recommend  we  start  this  proc- 
ess next  week— but  if  we  are  going  to 
be  here  tp  vote,  that  is  fine. 
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Mr.  BYRD.  May  I  say  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator.  I  cannot  assure  him 
that  there  wlU  be  a  rollcall  vote  tomor- 
row. I  would  not  purport  to  do  that. 
But  I  would  say  that  the  prospects  are 
that  there  will  be  a  rollcall  vote  or 
rollcall  votes  tomorrow.  This  highway 
legislation  is  preeminently  important 
to  all,  and  the  managers  of  the  resolu- 
tion are  here.  The  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  South  Carolina  has  indicated 
that  his  committee  will  report  it  out 
early. 

When  that  report  reaches  the  floor, 
it  would  be  my  intention  to  adjourn 
for  1  minute  or  so,  then  that  makes 
the  resolution  in  order  as  having  been 
on  the  calendar  for  one  legislative  day, 
and  we  wlU  try  to  proceed  to  it. 

The  distinguished  Republican  leader 
has  indicated  that  there  will  be 
amendments  thereto,  and  there  could 
very  well  be  rollcall  votes  on  those 
amendments,  luiless  somebody  gets 
the  floor  and  Just  talks  for  the  rest  of 
the  day.  In  that  case,  of  course,  there 
would  not  be  a  rollcaU  vote. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  BYRD.  If  I  had  to  bet  one  way 
or  the  other,  which  I  do  not  do  very 
much  of,  I  would  bet  there  will  be. 

That  being  the  case,  I  wonder  if  we 
could  get  a  time  agreement  on  Senate 
Resolution  164  so  that  all  Senators 
may  know  how  soon  the  vote  will  come 
and  could  then  go  home? 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  when  the  Senate  proceeds  to 
the  consideration  of  Calendar  Order 
No.  36,  Senate  Resolution  164,  there 
be  a  time  limitation  thereon  of  not  to 
exceed  20  minutes,  to  be  equally  divid- 
ed between  Mr.  Wilson  and  Mr.  Bent- 
sen;  that  no  amendments  be  in  order 
thereto,  with  the  exception  of  one  by 
Mr.  MxTRKOwsKi,  which  I  imderstand 
is  going  to  be  accepted  by  Senators; 
that  no  motion  to  recommit  be  in 
order;  and  that  upon  a  motion  to  re- 
consider there  be  no  time  for  debate 
thereon. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


JAPANESE   VIOLATIONS   OF   THE 
UNITED  STATES-JAPAN  AGREE- 
MENT ON  SEMICONDUCTORS 
Mr.    BYRD.    Mr.    President,    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calen- 
dar Order  No.  36. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  resolution  (S.  Res.  164)  calling  on  the 
President  to  respond  to  violations  by  Japan 
of  the  United  States-Japan  agreement  on 
semiconductors. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 


Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
in  support  of  Senate  Resolution  164. 
This  resolution,  which  calls  on  the 
President  to  respond  forcefully  to  Jap- 
anese violations  of  the  United  States- 
Japan  semiconductor  agreement,  was 
submitted  last  week.  As  the  sponsor  of 
the  resolution.  I  was  pleased  to  be 
joined  by  a  bipartisan  group  of  cospon- 
sors:  The  Senator  from  Arizona.  Mr. 
McCain;  the  Senator  from  Maine  Mr. 
Mitchsll:  the  Senator  from  Missouri, 
Mr.  Dantorth;  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico,  Mr.  Domenici;  the  Senator 
from  Texas,  Mr.  Bkntsen;  the  junior 
Senator  from  New  Mexico,  Mr.  Binga- 
man;  the  Senator  from  Colorado,  Mr. 
Wirth;  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia, Mr.  Rocksfellkr;  the  Senator 
from  Montana,  Mr.  Baucus;  and  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota,  Mr.  Duuen- 

BERGER. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, to  add  as  cosponsors  the  Senator 
from  Idaho,  Mr.  McClure;  the  Sena- 
tor from  Iowa.  Mr.  Grasslkt;  the  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut,  Mr.  Wucker; 
and  my  colleague  from  California, 
Senator  Cranston;  and  also  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader.  Senator 
Btro;  Senator  Exon,  Senator  Hol- 
LiNGS,  Senator  Stmms.  Senator  Oarn. 
Senator  Bond,   and  Senator  Murkow- 

SKI. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  President,  I  also 
want  to  particularly  thank  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee for  signing  on  as  an  original  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Resolution  164  and 
for  moving  it  quickly  through  the 
committee.  That  committee,  and  its 
staff,  is  exceptionally  busy  handling 
the  many  trade  biUs  that  are  pending 
before  it,  and  I  thank  the  committee 
for  bringing  the  resolution  to  the  floor 
in  such  a  timely  fashion. 

Mr.  President,  American  industry 
faces  many  hurdles  in  trying  to  make 
sales  in  the  fiercely  competitive  inter- 
national marketplace.  Of  course  it 
must  present  to  potential  buyers  inno- 
vative, quality  products  at  attractive 
prices.  But,  these  are  the  everyday 
problems  of  all  businessmen  and 
women. 

What  American  businesses  face  over- 
seas is  unrelenting  official  and  official- 
ly inspired  private  barriers  that  make 
innovation,  quality,  and  pricing  moot 
issues.  After  all.  innovation,  quality, 
and  pricing  mean  nothing  in  a  foreign 
market  when  the  so-called  host  gov- 
ernment has  posted  "Do  Not  Enter" 
signs  at  every  port  of  entry. 

Such  is  the  case  with  semiconduc- 
tors— and  more. 

Last  summer  the  United  States  en- 
tered into  an  agreement  with  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Japan  that  was  designed  to 
end  three  imfair  trading  practices  by 
the  Japanese  in  the  semiconductor 
market:  First,  Dumping  of  semicon- 
ductor chips  by  Japanese  companies  in 


the  United  States  market;  second, 
dumping  of  semiconductor  tbipB  by 
Japanese  companies  in  third  countries; 
and  third,  a  closed  sonioonductor 
market  in  Japan.  While  there  upDemn 
Lo  hiv/e  been  compliance  with  agree- 
ment to  end  the  first  practice— dimip- 
ing  in  the  United  Stetes-the  Jf^wneae 
have  continued  to  dump  chips  in  third 
countries  and  the  Japanese  market  is 
more  closed  than  ever. 

Ovu-  negotiators,  led  by  UJS.  Trade 
Representative  Clayton  Yeutter  and 
Secretary  Malcolm  Baldrige  and  their 
deputies,  Michael  Smith  and  Bruce 
Smart,  have  made  exceptional  efforts 
to  bring  the  Japanese  into  compliance 
with  the  agreement— all  to  no  avalL 

It  is  now  time  to  add  up  the  harm 
caused  by  the  breaches  of  the  agree- 
ment, liquidate  the  damages,  and 
begin  collection  proceedings— in  the 
form  of  retaliation. 

The  administration  is  poised  to  re- 
taliate—pending certain  analyses  now 
being  performed  by  the  Department  of 
Commerce. 

And  if  we  do  retaliate,  the  sanctions 
are  scheduled  to  be  invoked  on  April 
1— no  fooling. 

The  Japanese  have  engaged  in  every 
conceivable  overt  and  covert  policy  to 
prevent  access  to  foreign  semiconduc- 
tor manufacturers,  and  have  extended 
their  insidious  and  destructive  policy 
to  markets  throughout  the  Far  East— 
and  to  our  own  shores — through  Ji^a- 
nese-based  cartels  and  predatory  pric- 
ing, and  most  recently,  through  at- 
tempted corporate  acquisition. 

The  case  against  Japan  and  its  semi- 
conductor companies  has  its  roots  in 
the  official  Japanese  policy  of  infant- 
industry  protection  that  the  Japanese 
erected  years  ago  for  its  fledgling 
semiconductor  industry.  This  policy, 
as  the  name  implies,  was  designed  to 
allow  a  new  and  important  industry  to 
develop  in  Japan.  The  policy  included 
explicit  import  restraints— as  com- 
pared to  today's  hidden  restraints— as 
well  as  capital  allocation.  The  policy 
also  limited  the  number  of  Ju>anese 
entrants  and  fostered  vertical  integra- 
tion. It  is  this  last  artificial  device— 
the  fostering  of  vertical  integration— 
that  is  a  very  great  part  of  the  prob- 
lem that  U.S.  companies  are  suffering 
under  today. 

Vertical  Integration  involves  the 
process  of  producing  finished  products 
as  well  as  the  components  contained  in 
those  products.  For  example,  Fujitsu 
produces  supercomputers  and  the 
semiconductors  contained  in  them. 
Likewise,  Hitachi  produces  constuner 
stereo  products  and  video  cassette  re- 
corders and  the  chips  that  make  them 
operable. 

There  is  nothing  inherently  wrong 
with  vertical  integration.  Two  of  our 
coimtry's  great  computer  companies- 
Hewlett-Packard  and  IBM— are  verti- 
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eally  intctnted.  In  part,  producing 
ehipa  for  their  own  ooniumptlon. 

What  make*  vertical  integration  in 
Japan  obJeettonaUe  is  that  it  was  cre- 
ated by  the  Japanese  Oovemment's 
Interferenoe  in  the  free  marketplace. 
As  a  result,  it  is  so  entrenched  that 
only  remedial  Japanese  Government 
intervention  can  undo  the  damage. 

It  is  not  enough  that  the  Japanese 
Government  says  that  it  no  longer- 
through  inn— controls  the  semicon- 
ductor industry. 

The  Japanese  Govemment  created 
the  vertically  integrated  Japanese 
semiconductor  industry.  The  fact  that 
Japan  has  now  unleashed  It  does  not 
absolve  it  of  parental  responsibility. 
And.  the  responsibility  for  this  mon- 
ster is  particularly  significant  for. 
unlike  in  all  of  those  grade  B  Japanese 
horror  movies,  the  Japanese  semicon- 
ductor Godsilla  is  now  destroying  ev- 
erjrthing  but  Tokyo. 

There  are  many  reasons  why  P>resi- 
dent  Reagan  must  respond  forcefully 
against  JiM>an's  continiilng  predatory 
trade  practices. 

The  Japanese  semiconductor  market 
is  as  dosed  today  as  it  was  10  years 
ago  when  the  Ji4>anese  infant  indus- 
try protection  policy  was  in  full  bloom. 
Indeed,  after  having  established  a  his- 
torical market  share  of  10-11  percent 
of  the  JiMDanese  market.  United  States 
companies  have  actually  lost  market 
share  since  the  United  States-Japan 
semiconductor  agreement  was  signed 
last  summer. 

As  long  as  Japan  mRtntAing  a  closed 
mai^et,  Japanese  semiconductor  pro- 
ducers will  obtain  inflated  profits  from 
sales  in  Japan  by  which  they  are  able 
to  subsidize  discount  prices  overseas. 
In  other  words,  with  inflated  profits  at 
home,  JitfMnese  semiconductor  compa- 
nies can  aim  for  market  share  over- 
seas—with no  regard  for  profit.  No  in- 
dustry that  lacks  govemment  support 
or  a  large  protected  market  can  f  oUow 
a  market  share  sales  strategy  for  very 
Icmg.  But.  the  Jv>anese  companies 
have  a  firm  foundation  created  by  the 
doaed  home  market,  and  they  know 
that  their  United  States  competitors 
do  not  benefit  from  this  type  of 
luxury.  With  only  a  little  patience,  the 
Ji^Mnese  realize  that  their  closed 
mai^et/market  share  strategy  will  ul- 
timately l^i  to  the  demise  of  their 
competitors— and  then  to  inflated 
profits  worldwide. 

Another  reason  that  we  must  re- 
spond is  highlighted  by  the  recently 
canceled  purchase  of  Fairchild  Indus- 
tries by  Fujitsu. 

The  major  cost  of  bringing  a  new, 
high  technology  product  to  market  Is 
not  the  manufacturing  cost.  It  is  the 
cost  of  RAD— research  and  develop- 
ment. Fujitsu  is  a  major  force  in  the 

semiconductor  industry  and  a  growing 

f(wce  in  the  supercomputer  industry. 

When  a  con^Muiy  like  Fujitsu  has  the 

luxury  of  inflated  profits  flowing  from 


a  protected  home  market,  it  need  not 
recover  any  of  its  R&D  costs  from 
sales  outside  of  Japan.  All  R&D  costs 
can  be  amortized  from  sales  in  Japan. 
If  the  Fairchild-Pujitsu  deal  had 
been  allowed  to  go  through,  among 
the  many  bad  effects  would  have  been 
the  ability  of  Fujitsu  to  expand  its 
predatory  pricing  practices— free  from 
the  threat  of  penalties  imder  U.S. 
antidumping  trade  laws,  because  our 
trade  laws  apply  only  to  foreign-made 
goods. 

Of  course,  Fujitsu  and  other  Japa- 
nese companies  need  not  buy  United 
States  companies— they  can  simply 
open  up  shop  here,  as  many  have 
done. 

So.  If  we  do  not  retaliate  now  to 
crack  open  the  Japanese  market,  the 
growth  of  Japanese  facilities  In  the 
United  States  will  soon  leave  us  with 
less  and  less  against  which  to  retaliate. 
Finally,  the  President  must  act  now 
against  luifair  Japanese  trade  prac- 
tices in  the  semiconductor  market- 
place If  he  hopes  to  convince  the  Con- 
gress that  he  has  truly  found  religion 
In  the  temple  of  free  and  fair  trade. 

Haw  can  we  trust  the  P»resident  to 
forcefully  represent  our  economic  In- 
terests during  multilateral  trade  nego- 
tiations with  friends  and  foes  alike  at 
the  new  GATT  round  If  he  cannot 
beneficially  resolve  a  bilateral  trade 
dispute  with  a  close  ally?  How  can  we 
leave  to  Presidential  discretion  the 
prosecution  of  trade  complaints  and 
the  levying  of  tough  sanctions  upon  a 
positive  finding  under  the  Important 
but  somewhat  vague  notion  of  "unfair- 
ness," as  set  out  in  section  301  of  the 
Trade  Act  of  1974,  if  the  President  will 
not  deal  harshly  where  there  is  abim- 
dant  evidence  of  violations  of  a  sepa- 
rately negotiated,  explicitly  stated 
agreement  with  the  Japanese? 

Those  In  this  body  who  support  ex- 
panded trade  and  who  oppose  protec- 
tionism for  steel,  cars,  shoes,  and 
other  industries,  who  want  to  work 
closely  with  the  President  to  remedy 
the  effects  of  foreign  unfair  trade 
practices,  and  who  want  to  leave  the 
President  with  adequate  discretion  in 
carrying  out  his  International  econom- 
ic responsibilities,  need  to  have  their 
faith  renewed.  If  not  now,  when? 

Some  may  say  that  retaliation 
against  the  Japanese  would  constitute 
protectionism.  Milton  Friedman  said 
on  ABC's  "Nlghtllne"  this  past  Tues- 
day that  administration  opposition  to 
the  Fujitsu  purchase  of  FalrchUd  was 
a  case  of  protectionism  just  as  have 
been  the  so-called  voluntary  restraint 
agreements  on  automobile  and  steel 
imports.  He  went  on  to  say  that  as 
with  cars  and  steel,  such  protectonism 
will  lead  to  a  less-productive,  less-inno- 
vative, and  less-competitive  Industry. 

Well,  It  is  protectionism  to  erect  arti- 
ficial barriers  to  fairly  traded  products 
or  services.  And  by  this  measure,  the 
steel  and  car  VRA's  are  protectionist. 


But  th^re  is  a  valid  and  vitally  im- 
portant distinction  between  protec- 
tionism and  the  retaliation  that  is  re- 
quired to  combat  protectionism  prac- 
ticed against  us  by  our  trading  part- 
ners. It  is  not  protectionism  to  respond 
to  clearly  unfair  trading  practices  such 
as  closed  markets  and  predatory  pric- 
ing. 

Yes,  our  auto  industry  ssked  for  and 
received  a  limitation  upon  Japanese 
automobile  imports  to  protect  United 
States  carmakers  against  fair  compe- 
tition frctn  better  built,  better  priced, 
fairly  traded  imported  cars.  That  was 
American  protectionism— very  much 
at  the  expense  of  the  American  con- 
siuner— and  it  was  a  serious  error. 

Quite  differently  in  this  Instance, 
the  U.S.  semiconductor  industry  does 
not  seek  to  limit  imports  of  semicon- 
ductors or  any  other  products.  Indeed, 
in  1984  It  supported  legislation  that 
eliminated  U.S.  tariffs  on  all  semicon- 
ductor trade.  Rather,  it  is  simply 
asking  the  U.S.  Goverrunent  to  assume 
the  obligation  of  fighting  the  Japa- 
nese Govemment  and  the  interlock- 
ing, exclusive  market  which  it  cre- 
ated—and which  is  at  the  base  of  the 
problem. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  sincere  hope 
that  our  disagreement  with  the  Japa- 
nese over  semiconductor  trade  will 
soon  be  resolved.  However,  last  sum- 
mer's agreement  was  a  formal,  written 
promise.  That  promise  was  broken.  We 
cannot  allow  another  promise  to  fore- 
stall forceful  action. 

There  must  Ije  an  end  to  patience- 
an  end  to  tolerating  broken  promises. 
It  is  time  either  for  Japanese  compli- 
ance with  the  agreement — or  United 
States  retaliation.  Levies  must  be 
placed  on  products  containing  Japa- 
nese-made semiconductors.  This  will 
penalize  the  Japanese  and  not  have 
the  effect  of  encouraging  United 
States  producers  to  move  offshore. 

These  levies  should  remain  in  effect 
until  a  record  of  6  to  12  months  of 
compliance  with  the  agreement  has 
been  conclusively  documented.  Only  in 
this  way  can  we  force  an  end  to  the 
imf  air  Japanese  practices  and  punish 
them  for  prior  noncompliance. 

Clearly,  if  we  want  to  maintain  a  do- 
mestic semiconductor  Industry— for 
economic  and  national  security  rea- 
sons—and if  we  want  to  exhibit  a  cred- 
ible trade  policy,  we  roast  break  the 
Japanese  predatory  semiconductor 
strategy,  even  if  our  retaliation 
against  their  products  precipitates  a 
trade  war. 

Indeed,  the  point  is  that  we  are  al- 
ready at  war  with  Japan.  The  problem 
is  that  we  have  not  been  fighting  back. 
It  is  time  that  we  started  fighting 
back— now. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  make  an 
overwhelming  showing  in  favor  of  the 
pending  resolution.  In  this  way,  we 
can  express  our  anger  and  our  deter- 


mination that  we  will  not  sit  idly  by 
when  presented  with  unfair  trading 
practices— particularly  when  such 
practices  are  in  direct  violation  of  an 
explicit  bilateral  agreement. 

I  am  going  to  srield  time  to  other 
Members  of  this  distinguished  body  in 
order  that  they  may  be  heard,  and  at 
the  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  I  will 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  2  minutes? 

Mr.  WILSON.  I  yield  2  minutes  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
Mexico. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
serve my  2  minutes  and  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Texas. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from 
Texas. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  the 
Committee  on  Fiiunce  has  favorably 
reported  a  resolution,  introduced  by 
Senator  Wilson,  calling  on  the  Presi- 
dent to  take  all  appropriate  and  feasi- 
ble action  under  section  301  of  the 
Trade  Act  of  1974  to  remedy  violations 
by  Japan  of  the  United  States-Japan 
agreement  on  semiconductors.  When 
Senator  Wilson  brought  this  resolu- 
tion to  me,  I  agreed  to  expedite  its 
consideration  by  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee because  I  twlleve  it  is  imperative  to 
act  on  this  matter  now.  I  am  now  seek- 
ing expedited  action  by  the  Senate  for 
the  same  reason. 

On  September  2  of  last  year  the 
Govemment  of  Japan  agreed  to  stop 
the  dumping  of  Japanese  semiconduc- 
tors both  in  the  United  States  and  in 
third  country  markets,  and  to  increase 
access  to  the  Japanese  market  for 
American  semiconductor  producers.  In 
the  6  months  since  that  agreement 
was  signed,  Japan  has  failed  to  live  up 
to  its  commitments.  The  dumping 
problem  persists,  and  the  Japanese 
market  remains  closed  to  American 
firms. 

The  Senate  should  act  now  because 
deadlines  set  by  the  administration  for 
Japan's  compliance  with  the  agree- 
ment have  already  passed,  and  there  is 
no  reason  to  believe  that  any  compli- 
ance by  Japan  will  be  forthcoming 
unless  we  support  firm  and  tough 
action  by  our  Govemment. 

Japan's  faUure  to  abide  by  the  terms 
of  this  agreement  is  an  all  too  familiar 
scenario.  Our  Govemment  works  out 
an  agreement  to  resolve  unfair  trade 
practices  by  Japan,  only  to  have  that 
agreement  Ignored  by  the  Japanese  in 
practice.  It  is  essential  that  the  admin- 
istration followup  on  this  agreement 
to  ensure  compliance  with  Its  terms, 
and  essential  that  the  administration 
have  the  unqualified  support  of  the 
Congress  in  this  effort. 

The  establishment  of  a  fair  com[>eti- 
tive  environment  for  American  pro- 
ducers of  microchips  is  a  matter  of 
vital  concern  to  the  United  States. 
The  United  States  has  long  been  a 


leader  ir  semiconductor  technology. 
Moreover,  a  recent  report  of  the  De- 
fense Science  Board  Task  Force  con- 
firms that  the  continued  existence  of  a 
healthy  U.S.  semiconductor  industry  is 
essential  to  the  national  security.  We 
simply  cannot  afford  to  let  our  ability 
to  compete  in  the  semiconductor 
market  \)e  lost.  Eqiudly  importantly, 
we  cannot  allow  foreign  producers  to 
drive  the  United  States  out  of  this 
market  through  unfair  trading  prac- 
tices and  barriers  to  access  to  foreign 
markets. 

This  resolution  calls  for  nothing 
more  than  for  Japan  to  live  up  to  an 
agreement  it  has  already  made.  It 
urges  the  President  to  taxe  all  appro- 
priate actions  that  are  available  to 
him  under  section  301  to  remedy 
Japan's  violations  of  the  agreement 
and  prevent  further  violations;  to 
serve  as  an  incentive  for  compliance; 
to  compensate  the  United  States  for 
the  harm  caused  by  noncompliance; 
and  to  prevent  further  injury.  As  set 
forth  in  the  resolution  itself,  this  is 
not  a  call  for  restrictions  on  trade  in 
semiconductors,  but  for  expansion  of 
that  trade.  It  is  aimed  at  enforcing  the 
commitments  made  by  Japan  and 
achieving  the  objectives  of  the  agree- 
ment. The  resolution  urges  that  any 
actions  taken  by  the  President  should 
be  focused  so  as  to  directly  penalize 
those  who  have  acted  inconsistently 
with  the  agreement,  and  notes  that 
the  actions  may  lie  directed  at  prod- 
ucts which  contain  semiconductors  so 
as  to  avoid  adverse  affects  on  U.S. 
semiconductor  users. 

I  urge  prompt  consideration  and  ap- 
proval of  this  resolution. 

I  yield  back  time  to  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  DOMENICI  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I 
had  reserved  the  2  minutes  that  have 
been  yielded  to  me.  I  claim  those  2  at 
this  moment.  They  have  been  yielded 
by  the  Senator  from  California. 

Mr.  WnJSON.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I 
support  Senate  Resolution  164.  I  sup- 
port this  important  resolution  because 
no  industry  should  be  the  victim  of  a 
"international  high-tech  bait  and 
switch." 

America's  semiconductor  industry 
needs— and  deserves— the  help  of  our 
Govemment  to  stop  unfair  trade  prac- 
tices. 

The  industry  filed  and  won  trade 
cases.  Instead  of  tariffs,  they  accepted 
what  they  thought  would  be  an  en- 
forceable agreement  that  would  ad- 
dress adequately  its  grievances. 


But  what  hi4>pened?  Five  months 
after  the  agreement  was  signed,  noth- 
ing has  changed.  The  Japanese  are 
still  dimiping  microchips  at  below  cost 
on  the  U.S.  market,  and  the  largest 
semiconductor  maiicet  in  the  world, 
Japan,  is  stUl  more  or  less  closed  to 
the  American  product. 

The  agreement  was  signed  on  Sep- 
tember 2,  1986.  Consultation  between 
the  United  States  and  Japanese  Gov- 
ernments shows  clearly  that  the  J^ja- 
nese  Govemment  and  the  Japanese 
semiconductor  companies  have  violat- 
ed—and continue  to  violate— that 
agreement,  despite  warnings  by  our 
negotiators  last  October,  again  in  No- 
vember, and  once  again  in  January  of 
this  year. 

The  President  issued  a  Federal  Reg- 
ister notice  giving  the  U.S.  Trade  Rep- 
resentatives and  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  the  authority  to  take  retal- 
iatory action  imder  section  301  should 
he  determine  that  the  agreement  is 
being  violated.  A  deadline  for  compli- 
ance was  set. 

Sanctions  shovQd  begin  Iifarch  31 
unless  the  Japanese  begin  to  comply 
with  the  third-country  dumping  and 
market  access  provisions  of  the  agree- 
ment. 

Mr.  President,  March  31  is  12  days 
away. 

With  that  date  so  close,  it  seems  ap- 
propriate to  outline  a  plan  of  action  to 
respond  to  these  agreement  violations: 

We  should  identify  those  Ji^ianese 
companies  violating  the  agreement 
and  ensure  that  the  UJS.  actions  are 
directed  at  those  specific  companies. 

We  should  identify  enforcement  ac- 
tions that  would  not  affect  adversely 
those  semiconductor  users  that  are 
not  violating  the  agreement. 

We  should  quantify  the  measures 
needed  to  ensure  compliance.  For  ex- 
ample, we  should  set  a  level  of  retalia- 
tion comparable  to  the  injury  that  the 
industry  has  suffered  as  a  consequence 
of  the  loss  of  access  to  the  vital  Japa- 
nese market,  and  the  cost  to  us  of  the 
dumping. 

I  have  asked  for  a  meeting  with  key 
administration  officials,  plus  members 
of  the  industry,  at  which  we  could  dis- 
cuss the  actions  that  need  to  be  taken. 

That  meeting  is  scheduled  for  to- 
morrow. I  don't  see  how  we  can  do 
anything  other  than  to  enforce  vigor- 
ously this  agreement. 

Let  me  outline  some  of  the  prob- 
lems. The  key  to  a  competitive  semi- 
conductor industry  is  "volume  produc- 
tion." 

The  unfair  trade  practices  of  the 
Japanese  are  precisely  those  which 
have  prevented  American  companies 
from  achieving  "volume  production." 

By  limiting  access  to  the  largest 
market  in  the  world— Japan— the  Jap- 
anese Govemment  has  provided  Japa- 
nese companies  with  the  built-in  ad- 
vantage    in     terms     of     production 
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TOiume.  And  by  Tnatntalnlng  a  world 
priee  on  mlcrodilps  at  leas  than  they 
ooit  to  produce,  the  Japanese  have 
prevcDtod  American  companies  from 
^fi^^mteitny  ^  position  in  the  market. 

United  States  access  to  the  Japanese 
Mmlcandaetor  market  has  held  at  10 
percent— unimproved  since  the  trade 
cases  were  filed.  And  that  is  unim- 
proved since  the  early  1970's. 

The  semloonduetor  industry  is  key 
to  our  economy,  and  vital  to  our  secu- 
rity. 

Semiconductoirs  are  central  to  the 
electronics  industry.  Without  semicon- 
ductors, there  Is  no  effective  electron- 
ics industry,  and  Industry  that  in 
America  has  more  employees  than  the 
steel  industry,  the  auto  industry,  and 
the  aerospace  industry  combined. 

Right  now.  our  smlconductor  indus- 
try r^nresoits  188,000  UJS.  Jobs  and 
contributes  $17  billl(m  to  our  gross  na- 
tional product.  Microelectronic  devices 
are  Iwy  to  computers,  telecommunica- 
tions equipment,  and  other  electronic 
jffoducts  which  account  for  annual 
sales  of  $230  billion,  plus  2.500.000 
American  Jobs. 

But  if  we  allow  that  industry  to  dis- 
appear because  the  agreement  was  not 
enforced,  the  damage  could  go  well 
beyond  those  Jobs. 

Htotorically.  our  leadership  in  elec- 
tronic technology  has  been  key  to  our 
defense  strategy.  Electronics  repre- 
sents over  15  percent  of  the  Defense 
budget 

We  now  have  a  situation  where  our 
weapons  systems,  including  modem 
tactical  aircraft,  missiles,  ships,  tanks. 
and  satellites,  must  rely,  to  some 
degree,  on  foreign-supplied  semicon- 
ductors. 

Unless  this  agreement  is  enforced, 
we  may  find  America's  defense  based 
on  a  rule  of:  "You  buy  it  from  the  Jap- 
anese, or  you  don't  buy  it." 

How  absurd. 

This  dependence  makes  us  vulnera- 
ble to  supply  disruptions  of  key  elec- 
tnmic  con^wnents.  Already,  the  Japa- 
nese are  becoming  selective  about  the 
qu^ty  of  semiconductor  materials 
they  export  to  America. 

Mr.  President,  we  must  enforce  that 
trade  agreement.  I  believe  passage  of 
Senate  Resolution  164  will  send  a 
strong  statement  to  that  effect:  En- 
force what  is  fair. 

I  urge  each  of  my  colleagues  to  vote 
in  favor  of  the  resolution. 

Mr.  President,  semiconductors  are 
central  to  the  electronics  industry.  Let 
me  Just  tell  the  Senate  what  that 
means.  Without  semiconductors  there 
is  no  effective  electronics  industry,  an 
industry  that  in  the  United  States  has 
more  employees  than  the  steel  indus- 
try, the  auto  industry,  and  the  aero- 
qnee  industry  ocHnbined. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  argued  from 
time  to  time  on  the  floor  about  inter- 
national trade,   about  tariffs,   about 

parity,  and  atraut  fairness.  But  the 


U.S.  Government  already  foimd  that 
the  Japanese  were  violating  our  trade 
laws.  The  Japanese  agreed  they  were. 
Both  countries  entered  into  an  agree- 
ment. 

Twelve  days  from  now,  according  to 
that  agreement,  the  U.S.  Government 
is  supposed  to  have  in  place  their  com- 
pliance or  do  something  about  it. 
From  everything  I  can  determine, 
nothing  has  happened.  Instead  of 
opening  their  markets,  they  are  more 
restrictive.  Instead  of  restraining  their 
dumping,  they  are  dumping  more  in 
third  world  countries  than  they  were 
before. 

Tlve  reason  we  are  here  on  the  floor 
is  because  we  are  frightened  for  the 
new  industry  in  America,  our  future, 
and  we  are  frightened  that  we  are  not 
going  to  enforce  an  agreement  against 
the  Japanese  which  they  already  ac- 
knowledge are  violating  our  trade 
laws. 

We  urge  our  President,  who  filed 
this  lawsuit  against  them,  and  entered 
into  an  agreement  with  them,  to  en- 
force it.  and  to  make  sure  the  Japa- 
nese do  not  get  away  with  anything 
this  time. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

B4r.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  would  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Texas 
yield  me  a  little  time? 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  the  distinguished  majority  leader 
3  minutes.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  my  chairman. 

Mr.  President,  I  support  this  resolu- 
tion calling  on  the  President  to  en- 
force our  agreement  with  Japan  on 
semiconductors.  When  our  negotiators 
reach  trade  agreements,  the  adminis- 
tration should  strictly  enforce  their 
compliance.  In  this  case,  it  appears 
that  the  Japanese  industry  has  not 
complied  with  the  agreement.  If  the 
United  States  is  going  to  maintain 
credibility  in  our  trade  policy,  it  cer- 
tainly must  respond  vigorously  when 
foreign  commitments  are  not  fulfilled. 

Sesniconductors  are  critical  compo- 
nents in  many  high  technology  prod- 
ucts. In  the  interests  of  our  economic 
strength  and  our  national  security,  we 
must  maintain  a  strong,  a  vital  domes- 
tic semiconductor  industry.  Japan  un- 
derstands the  importance  of  the  semi- 
conductor industry.  That  is  why  Japan 
has  so  carefully  nurtured  the  industry 
over  the  years. 

This  whole  situation  reinforces  my 
conviction  that  we  need  to  enact  com- 
prehensive trade  legislation.  The  trade 
problems  of  the  semiconductor  indus- 
try are  not  unique.  The  semiconductor 
industry's  foreign  competitors  have 
been  given  considerable  support  by 
theh-  governments.  Other  vital  U.S.  in- 
dustries face  similar  government-sup- 
ported competition. 

United  States  negotiators  have 
reached  trade  agreements  with  Japan 


on  many  industries  over  the  years, 
agreements  that  have  failed  to  live  up 
to  their  press  releases.  In  fact,  for  6 
years,  wf  have  been  reaching  agree- 
ment after  agreement  with  Japan. 
Yet.  last  year  our  total  exports  to 
Japan  w#re  little  changed  from  1080. 
Meanwhfle,  our  imports  from  Japan 
have  risen  by  2V^  times. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  should  not 
need  to  pass  resolutions  like  the  one 
before  uc  today.  The  Senate  should 
not  need  to  urge  the  President  to  en- 
force our  trade  agreements.  Every  for- 
eign government  should  expect^as  a 
matter  of  course — that  the  United 
States  will  strictly  enforce  agreements. 
Today,  the  sad  fact  is  that  our  trade 
competitors  assume  that  the  President 
will  be  lenient.  Our  trade  policy  lacks 
credlbilitSr. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  should 
pass  this  resolution  by  an  overwhelm- 
ing margin.  But,  later  this  year,  we 
should  ailso  pass  legislation  that  re- 
stores cr^bility  to  our  trade  policy  so 
that  resolutions  like  these  are  no 
longer  necessary. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PEESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  have  I  remaining? 

The  RElESmiNG  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  1  minute  20  seconds  re- 
maining. 

Mr.  WILSON.  How  much  time  re- 
mains to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Texas? 

The  PHESIDING  OFFICER.  Three 
minutes  tS  seconds. 

Mr.  Wn^SON.  Mr.  President.  I 
wonder  If  I  might  prevail  on  my  col- 
league to  yield  the  remainder  of  his 
time,  if  he  is  not  going  to  use  it,  with  1 
minute  t»  Senator  McClure,  1  minute 
to  Senatur  Wirth,  1  minute  to  Sena- 
tor McCain,  and  also.  Senator  Mur- 
KowsKi  has  an  agreed-upon  amend- 
ment. I  will  yield  him  1  minute  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  BBNTSEN.  Are  there  other  Sen- 
ators on  this  side  who  wish  to  speak? 

Mr.  President,  I  have  3  minutes  45 
seconds  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  |s  correct. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  The  Senator  from 
Texas  will  reserve  1  minute  of  liis  time 
and  the  remainder  of  his  time  he  will 
allocate  to  the  Senator  from  Alaska, 
the  Senator  from  Idaho,  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arizona. 

Mr.  WILSON.  Will  the  Chair  indi- 
cate for  the  benefit  of  those  Senators 
when  their  minute  has  expired? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  will  so  indicate. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  I  wUl  give  my  last 
minute  to  the  Senator  from  Colorado. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  from   Texas  not 


only  for  yielding  time  but  also  for  his 
initiative  in  bringing  this  matter  to 
the  floor  so  prompUy. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  not  going  to 
repeat  all  the  arguments  which  have 
been  made,  but  I  think  it  does  need  to 
be  said  that  we  spent  a  year  and  a  hiUf 
coming  to  an  agreement  with  the  Jap- 
anese. We  have  watched  for  8  months 
to  see  if  they  are  going  to  comply,  and 
the  evidence  is  that  they  do  not  intend 
to  comply. 

Just  yesterday,  evidence  came  out  by 
way  of  an  invoice  of  Japanese  compa- 
nies selling  in  this  market  at  below  the 
dumping  price. 

I  have  today  acquired  a  copy  of  an- 
other invoice  that  shows  another  Jap- 
anese company  doing  precisely  the 
same  thing. 

I  think  it  is  time  for  us  to  call  an  end 
to  that  kind  of  a  process. 

Mr.  President,  I  rise  in  support  of 
Senate  Resolution  164. 1  am  compelled 
today  to  ask  that  the  administration 
take  all  appropriate  and  feasible 
action  to  enforce  the  U.S.-Japan 
agreement  on  semiconductors. 

Mr.  President,  many  in  this  body  are 
probably  not  aware  that  a  Boise,  ID, 
firm.  Micron  Technology,  was  one  of 
the  first  to  bring  the  practices  of  the 
Japanese  to  our  attention. 

In  June  1985,  Micron  filed  the  first 
dumping  action  against  the  Japanese 
on  64k  DRAMS.  In  July  the  Semicon- 
ductor Industry  Association  pursued  a 
301  case  attempting  to  increase 
market  access  in  Japan.  It  was  not 
until  December  that  the  administra- 
tion self -initiated  a  dumping  action  for 
256k  and  above  semiconductors. 

Mr.  President,  Micron  has  been  very 
active  in  pushing  this  administration 
to  take  action  and  level  the  playing 
field  with  the  Japanese.  They  were  re- 
lieved when  the  agreement  was 
reached  last  year  and  felt  that  it  was 
fair. 

As  part  of  that  agreement,  the  Japa- 
nese Government  agreed  to  stop 
diunping  below-cost  semiconductors  in 
the  United  States  and  third-coimtry 
markets. 

We  traveled  a  long  and  winding  road 
to  bring  that  accord  to  fruition.  The 
U.S.  industry,  spearheaded  by  Micron, 
proved  beyond  a  doubt  that  they  were 
being  harmed  irreparably  by  Japanese 
competitors— competitors  that  were 
selling  computer  chips  at  below- 
market  levels  in  an  effort  to  drive  the 
U.S.  industry  out  of  the  marketplace. 

Despite  the  agreement,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  today  situation  is  the  same. 
The  Japanese  have  paid  no  attention 
to  the  terms  of  the  accord  and  contin- 
ue to  undercut  the  U.S.  industry. 

Just  yesterday,  officials  from  Micron 
Technology  announced  that  it  had  ac- 
quired an  invoice  that  showed  a  Japa- 
nese chip  manufacturer  was  selling 
memory  chips  in  Southeast  Asia  for  a 
price  at  least  20  percent  below  what 
industry   analysts  say   is   the   lowest 


fair-market  value  stipulated  under  the 
August  agreement. 

Two  newspaper  articles  that  ap- 
peared in  today's  editions  of  the  Idaho 
Statesman  and  Wall  Street  Journal 
very  nicely  outlined  the  circiunstances 
of  the  case.  I  will  ask  that  they  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  remarks. 

Regrettably,  Mr.  President,  I  think 
this  new  evidence  is  Just  the  tip  of  the 
iceberg.  In  fact,  shortly  after  I  fin- 
ished reading  those  two  articles  it  was 
brought  to  my  attention  that  Micron 
had  obtained  yet  another  invoice  that 
shows  another  Japanese  firm  has  been 
dumping  chips.  In  this  case,  the  in- 
voice price  was  even  lower  than  the 
first. 

Mr.  President,  I  find  the  whole  situ- 
ation disgusting.  These  cases  are 
proof-positive  that  the  Japanese  liave 
undercut  the  terms  of  the  agreement 
and  are  dumping  chips  on  the  market. 

This  evidence  gives  us  ample  reason 
to  take  forceful  action.  The  Japanese 
must  learn  that  bilateral  agreements 
with  the  United  States  are  to  be  hon- 
ored. It  is  time  for  action. 

I  am  proud  to  rise  in  support  of 
Senate  Resolution  164.  As  Senator 
Wilson  has  stated,  the  objective  of 
the  resolution  is  not  protectionism. 
What  we  want  is  fair  trade  and  timely 
compliance  by  the  Government  of 
Japan  with  our  trade  agreement. 

Until  the  Japanese  show  their  good 
faith,  we  have  no  choice  but  to  stand 
up  for  what  is  right  and  fair. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
two  articles  to  which  I  referred  be 
printed  in  the  Rbcosd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  arti- 
cles were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

CProm  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Mar.  19, 

1S87] 

Micron  Txchmoux:t  Sats  Japanese  Fibms. 

Still  Violate  Crip  Pact 

(By  Peter  Waldman) 

Micron  Technology  Inc.  rebutting  official 
contentions  in  Tokyo  that  Japan's  micro- 
chip makers  are  complying  with  the  Semi- 
conductor Trade  Agreement,  produced  evi- 
dence purporting  to  show  that  Japanese 
chip  dumping  continues  In  Southeast  Asia. 

The  Boise,  Idaho-based  manufacurer  of 
memory  chips,  released  an  invoice  dated 
yesterday  that  showed  that  a  Hong  Kong- 
based  unit  of  Japan's  OU  Electric  Industry 
Co.  sold  a  certain  type  of  memory  chip  for  a 
price  at  least  20  percent  below  what  n.S.  ex- 
ecutives and  industry  analysts  say  is  the 
lowest  fair-market  value  assigned  to  a  Japa- 
nese chip  maker  under  the  agreement. 

Such  a  sale.  If  completed,  would  violate 
the  pact's  antidumping  terms.  Dimiplng 
occurs  when  a  manufacturer  sells  products 
at  prices  below  production  cost£.  Micron  has 
had  losses  for  nearly  two  years,  in  part  be- 
cause of  aggressive  pricing  by  Japanese  com- 
petitors. 

The  evidence,  which  Micron  said  it  gath- 
ered at  the  request  of  the  Commerce  E>e- 
partment,  may  provide  new  ammunition  for 
Secretary  of  Commerce  Malcolm  Baldrlge 
and  U.S.  Trade  Representative  Clayton 
Teutter,  who  VS.  trade-policy  officials  say 


favor  retaliatory  sanctions  against  Japanese 
chip  makers  found  violating  the  trade  agree- 
ment. 

A  meeting  of  the  cabinet-level  Economic 
Policy  CouncO  is  scheduled  for  next  week  to 
decide  what  sanctions,  if  any.  should  be  Im- 
posed on  Japanese  violators. 

Meanwhile,  the  Senate  Finance  Commit- 
tee Increased  pressure  on  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration to  Impose  sanctions  on  the  Jap- 
anese for  violating  the  semiconductor 
accord.  The  panel  i4>proved  a  resolution 
calling  on  the  president  to  respond  to  Japa- 
nese violations  of  the  pact.  The  resolution  Is 
expected  to  be  considered  on  the  Senate 
floor  either  today  or  next  week. 

The  chip  accord,  signed  last  summer,  for- 
bids Japanese  chip  makers  from  selling  dy- 
namic random-access-memory  chips,  or  D- 
rams,  below  certain  fair-market  values  cal- 
culated by  the  Commerce  Department.  The 
values  are  supposed  to  reflect  each  Japanese 
producer's  cost  of  production  plus  and  8  per- 
cent profit  margin.  Micron  said  the  invoice 
price  of  $1.95  per  chip  in  the  Oki  sale  con- 
trasts with  a  fair-market  value  for  that  com- 
pany of  more  than  $3  per  chip. 

Joseph  Parkinson,  IiCicron's  chairman, 
said  the  Oki  invoice  "reflects  the  continuous 
and  intentional  violations"  of  the  trade 
agreement  by  Japanese  D-ram  producers. 
Mr.  Parkinson  also  blamed  Japanese  dump- 
ing for  the  layoffs  of  50,000  to  60,000  U.S. 
chip  assemblers  and  for  huge  losses  posted 
by  U.S.  companies,  "we  either  take  a  step 
now  and  retaliate,  or  we  will  see  the  end  of 
D-ram  production  in  the  United  States  fol- 
lowed by  other  targeting  of  our  industries." 
he  said. 

Oki  officials  did  not  answer  repeated 
phone  calls  to  the  company's  semiconduc- 
tor-division offices  in  San,  Jose,  Calif. 

[From  the  Idaho  Statesman,  Mar.  19,  1987] 
liicRoir  Invoice  Pecs  Japanese  to 

VlOLATIOM 

(By  David  Ensimsa) 

Micron  Technology  Inc.  officials  said 
Wednesday  they  have  acquired  an  invoice 
from  a  Japanese  semiconductor  chip  manu- 
facturer that  proves  the  Japanese  have  vio- 
lated a  trade  agreement  with  the  United 
SUtes. 

Ttie  invoice  from  the  Hong  Kong  office  of 
OKI  Electronics  Ltd..  dated  Iifarch  18.  is  for 
the  shipment  of  S.OOO  chips  of  256-kUobit 
dynamic  random-access  memory  (D-RAM) 
at  a  price  per  chip  of  $1.95.  The  U.S.-Japan 
Trade  Agreement,  signed  in  August  19M, 
sets  a  minimum  price  of  about  $3  for  the 
cost  of  production  of  one  chip. 

The  invoice  was  obtained  at  the  request  of 
Bruce  Smart,  undersecretary  of  Commerce 
for  international  trade,  which  has  given  re- 
peated warnings  to  the  Japanese  for  under- 
cutting prices.  Boise-based  Micron  is  the  last 
remaining  major  n.S.  producer  of  semicon- 
ductor chips. 

Micron  officials  urged  Wednesday  that 
immediate  tariffs  be  placed  on  semiconduc- 
tor chips  produced  in  Japan. 

"We  need  some  protection  to  keep  indus- 
try alive  in  America,"  JJl.  Simplot.  BCicron's 
largest  stockholder,  said  at  a  news  confer- 
ence. "We've  got  to  give  this  thing  some  real 
attention." 

Jim  Oarrett,  vice  president  of  sales  and 
marketing,  said  the  company  lost  $11  mil- 
lion in  its  most  recent  quarter,  and  $33  mil- 
lion in  1986.  "It's  100  percent  attributable  to 
the  Japanese."  he  said. 
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A  tarttf  of  SB  oenta  ■taould  be  put  on  each 
M-K  eblp  and  $1  on  eoidi  aS6-K  chip  enter- 
iv  thli  eomttry.  a«n«tt  Mid. 

TIM  UJB.  liM  charted  that  such  key 
rhlra  fhfi  — «g«»«—  of  oomputen— have  been 
■old  at  leH  than  fair  market  price  In  other 
eoaatrlea.  and  that  aome  of  those  chips 
have  baen  re-ezpofted  to  the  VS.  Japanese 
oftldals  on  Tuesday  denied  those  ehanes. 

"Tbey  (JapaiMse)  are  tryinc  to  prolong 
thk  UBtfl  ttti  not  rdevant  an;  longer," 
mena  Gbatnnaii  Joe  PuUnson  said.  "If 
thay  ean  do  It  In  this  market  they  can  do  It 
tai  any  market." 

Oanett  suggested  that  a  tariff  also  be 
piMed  on  products  that  uae  Japanese  chips, 
such  Bs  conputen  and  televlslaDs. 

nw  Japanese  sre  strenuously  opposing 
sudi  mesaures.  he  satd.  "tt's  hard  for  a  XJS. 
-trnm^mnY  to  cQBipete  wtth  the  entire  govem- 
ment  of  Japan." 

d    It    was    imperative    that 

I  receive  support  from  the  Commerce 

;  In  order  to  correct  the  problem. 

•«Tliey*re  lafaw  to  put  us  out  of  business," 
Stanplot  aakL  "Ttaey^  got  our  money. 
They're  toogfa.  We  need  some  help." 

The  FRBBIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
Sentttor  from  Aiteona. 

Mr.  IfoCAIN.  Mr.  President,  after 
IH  years  of  acanlsing  negotiations, 
the  Uhlted  States  and  Ji^an  reached 
an  agreement  which  was  applauded  by 
all  of  us  in  Congress  because  we 
ttiniigtit  it  would  avert  very  serious 
difficulties  between  the  two  nations. 
Tlie  basis  of  those  agreements  were 
that  the  Japanese  would  cease  and 
derist  from  dumping  their  chips  into 
third-country  markets.  It  would  stop 
dumping  chips  into  \3&.  mai^ets,  and 
they  would  open  their  market  for  n.S. 
products. 

So  far.  Mr.  President,  we  have  a  win, 
a  loss,  and  a  draw. 

Yes;  the  J^^anese.  as  far  as  we  can 
teU.  have  stomed  dumping  their  chips 
into  United  States  maikets.  We  have 
no  Indlcatkm  that  there  is  any  open- 
ing of  Japanese  maikets  to  United 
States  products,  and  certainly  ttilrd- 
oountry  dumping  has  continued  at  an 
alarming  degree,  even  increasing,  by 
many  estimates. 

Mr.  President,  we  cannot  include 
solemn  agreements  with  our  allies,  in 
this  case  Jwan.  and  have  them  bla- 
tantly violated,  and  expect  to  maintain 
good  relations,  at  least  the  kind  we 
have  enjoyed  with  the  J^>anese  since 
World  War  11. 

We  have  before  us  an  agreement 
made  in  good  faith  which  has  been 
violated.  These  violations  must  be  met 
with  an  adequate  response  by  our  Gov- 
ernment, as  of  March  31.  I  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  my  tlme^ 

The  PRE81UINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Alaska 


:  KO.  3» 

Mr.  MUREOW8K1.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  Immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 


The  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Mukkow- 
8X1],  for  himself,  Mr.  Roth,  and  Mr.  Domkr- 
ici,  proposes  an  amendment  numbered  39. 

At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  Resolu- 
tion. Insert  the  following: 

Since  In  AprO  1985,  the  Oovemment  of 
Japaa.  pursuant  to  Market  Opening  Sector 
Specific  negotiations  with  the  United 
StatOB.  agreed  to  permit  equity  participation 
of  up  to  33  percent  by  foreign  firms  in  a  new 
Japaaese  telecommunications  service  com- 
pany; 

Since  that  company  would  provide  compe- 
tition with  Kokusal  Denshln  Denwa  (KDD) 
in  the  provision  of  international  telecom- 
mimlcatioDS  services  via  a  fiber  optics, 
tran»'Paclfic  cable  (from  Japan  to  the 
Unltsd  States  through  Alsska); 

Since  an  international  consortium  consist- 
ing of  Jm>anese,  United  States,  and  United 
Kingdom  companies  has  been  formed  to 
compete  with  KDD,  and  to  construct  the 
transpacific  cable  and  to  provide  telecom- 
munications services  to  Japanese,  United 
States  and  European  consumers. 

Since  this  consortium  would  enhance  criti- 
cal c»mmunlcatlons  services  for  agencies  of 
the  United  States  Oovemment  such  as  the 
Department  of  Defense,  and  would  create 
significant  opportunities  for  the  sale  of  U.S. 
technology  and  equipment  for  fiber  optic 
calJle  and  other  project  components. 

Since  recent  action  by  the  Japanese  Minis- 
try of  Post  and  Telecommunications  indi- 
cate that  Japan  may  not  permit  33  percent 
foreign  equity  participation  In  any  consorti- 
um formed  to  compete  with  KDD,  but  In- 
steiul  may  support  only  a  3  percent  foreign 
equity  participation. 

Since  such  action  by  the  Ministry  of  Post 
and  Telecommunications  would  undercut 
the  credabillty  of  the  MOSS  process  casting 
serious  doubt  on  a  negotiated  approach  to 
solving  services  trade  problems  with  Japan. 

Thtrtjon,  be  it  declared. 

That  the  President  should  immediately 
take  all  appropriate  actions  to  communicate 
with  the  Oovemment  of  Japan  to  insure 
that  the  conmiitment  made  by  Japan  under 
the  terms  of  the  Market  Opening  Sector 
Specific  (MOSS)  telecommunications  nego- 
tiations for  33  percent  equity  participation 
by  foreign  firms  in  any  consortium  formed 
to  compete  with  KDD  be  fulfilled. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  I»resident,  I 
want  to  recognize  that  this  has  been 
cleared  by  the  chairman  of  the  Fi- 
nance Committee,  Senator  Bentsen, 
and  Senator  Wilson  has  agreed  to  it. 

The  purpose  of  having  the  clerk 
read  the  amendment  was  so  that  my 
colleagues  could  be  alerted.  This  situa- 
tion occurred  yesterday  when  we 
became  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  Jap- 
anese had  seen  fit  to  apparently  with- 
draw from  its  33-percent  equity  par- 
ticipation of  foreign  firms  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  $450  million  fiber 
optk:  cable  across  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
The  indication  is  that  the  Japanese 
have  decided  to  limic  that  33-percent 
participation  to  3  percent  and,  in 
effect,  build  the  cable  and  lay  it  them- 
selves. 

As  a  consequence,  there  will  be  a 
meeting  held  in  Tokyo  on  Monday, 
and  it  is  appropriate  that  we  make 
every  effort  to  urge  our  President  to 
communicate  our  desire  that  Japan  go 
ahttd  and  basically  concur  with  the 
agreed-upon  MOSS  procedure. 


OFFICER.     Is 
on  the  amend- 


Mr.  Piteeldent,  I  move  adoption  of 
the  ameodment. 

The  PRESIDINO 
there  further  debate 
ment? 

Mi.  bentsen.  Mr.  President,  I 
made  one  mistake  in  giving  away  all  of 
my  time^^ 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  I  was  imder  the 
impression  that  if  the  clerk  read  the 
amendment,  it  was  not  charged 
against  the  time. 

Mr.  BElNTSEN.  What  impression? 

Mr.  BiURKOWSKI.  I  was  under  the 
impression  that  when  the  clerk  read 
the  amendment,  that  was  not  charged 
against  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Alaska  is  correct. 

Mr.  BBNTSEN.  What  I  am  saying  Is 
that  we  have  examined  the  amend- 
ment to  the  resolution  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Alaska  and  see 
no  objection  to  it.  I  think  it  Is  timely.  I 
am  very  pleased  to  support  it.  I  know 
of  no  objection  on  this  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  (No.  39)  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to.  

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER. 
Senator       from       California 

Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
to  the  Senator  from  Colorado 

WiRTH]. 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  for  graciously  yield- 
ing time  to  me. 

The  urgency  of  the  situation  has 
been  outlined  very  carefully  by  the 
previous  speakers.  We  came  to  an 
agreement  and  that  agreement  has  to 
be  enforced.  I  think  by  voting  quickly 
and  overwhelmingly  on  this  resolu- 
tion, the  Senate  can  also  reflect  its 
sense  of  turgency  about  the  importance 
of  this  industry  to  our  economy  today, 
to  our  economy  in  the  future,  and  to 
our  defense  industry.  What  we  are 
talking  about  is  the  basis  of  the  com- 
puter Industry  of  the  future,  the  basis 
of  the  Information  industry  of  the 
future,  much  of  our  satellite  industry, 
and  so  much  of  long-term  importance 
to  the  United  States,  as  well  as  enor- 
mous Importance  to  our  national  secu- 
rity interests. 

The  Defense  Science  Board  recently 
underlined  its  concern  with  a  very 
good  report  which  will  be  debated  by 
this  bodS^  and  into  which  there  will  be 
a  great  deal  of  Input  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  and  to  the  Armed 
Services  Committee.  Our  quick  voting 
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yield 
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here  by  a  very  large  majority  is  going 
to  underline  that  urgency.  I  commend 
the  Senator  from  California  for  bring- 
ing up  this  resolution.  Once  again,  I 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator  for 
yielding  time  to  me. 

Mr.  WIUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
my  friend  from  Colorado  for  his  sup- 
port. I  thank  all  my  colleagues. 

I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  Sena- 
tor Roth  be  added  as  a  cosponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  last 
summer  the  Japanese  Government 
made  a  commitment  to  control  the 
export  price  of  its  companies'  semicon- 
ductors and  to  increase  United  States 
market  share  in  Japan.  The  puri>ose  of 
the  agreement  was  to  halt  the  flood  of 
less  than  fair  value  pricing  of  Japa- 
nese semiconductors  that  was  harming 
United  States  producers. 

The  Japanese  Government  has  been 
imable  to  control  the  price  of  exports 
and  has  not  been  able  to  increase 
United  States  market  share.  The 
agreement  very  simply  stated  that  the 
Japanese  Government  would  control 
its  producers  in  return  for  America 
suspending  its  antidumping  cases. 
Japan's  obvious  violations  of  the 
agreement  are,  in  essence,  a  breach  of 
contract. 

Mr.  President,  Micron  Technologies 
held  a  press  conference  yesterday  doc- 
umenting OKI  Electric  Industry  Inc. 
noncompliance  with  the  agreement  by 
producing  an  Invoice  from  the  compa- 
ny. I  include  Wall  Street  Journal  and 
Idaho  Statesman  articles  on  the  press 
conference  for  the  Record. 

If  this  agreement  is  not  upheld,  how 
good  is  any  agreement  made  by  the 
United  States?  How  much  respect  will 
Ambassador  Clajrton  Yeutter  receive 
when  he  goes  to  Geneva  to  negotiate 
with  the  new  GATT  round?  What  will 
we  do  should  Brazil  violate  the  GATT? 
Mr.  President,  it  is  imperative  that  we 
take  firm  action. 

In  a  recent  meeting  with  Deputy 
U.S.  Trade  Representative  Michael 
Smith,  I  found  a  willingness  on  the 
part  of  our  negotiators  to  stand  up  for 
American  industry  by  voicing  a  will- 
ingness for  retaliation  should  the 
agreement  fail.  This  resolution  Is  a 
little  like  preaching  to  the  choir.  How- 
ever, it  is  important  for  Japan  to  real- 
ize that  the  United  States  Congress 
stands  squarely  behind  the  adminis- 
tration in  its  attempts  to  have  Japan 
live  up  to  written  agreements. 

I  ask  imanlmous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  the  articles 
from  the  Wall  Street  Journal  and  the 
Idaho  Statesman. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


MtCROR  Tkrholoct  Sats  Japaiixsk  Fxhks 

Smx  VioLsn  Chip  Pact 

(By  Peter  Waldman) 

Micron  Technology  Inc..  rebutting  official 
contentions  in  Tolcyo  that  Ji^mui's  micro- 
chip makers  are  complying  with  the  Semi- 
conductor Trade  Agreement,  produced  evi- 
dence purporting  to  show  that  Japanese 
chip  dumping  continues  in  Southeast  Asia. 

The  Boise,  Idaho-based  manufacturer  of 
memory  chips,  released  an  invoice  dated 
yesterday  that  showed  that  a  Hong  Kong- 
based  unit  of  Japan's  Okl  Electric  Industry 
Co.  sold  a  certain  type  of  memory  chip  for  a 
price  at  least  20%  below  what  U.S.  execu- 
tives and  industry  analysts  say  is  the  lowest 
fair-market  value  assigned  to  a  Japanese 
chip  maker  under  the  agreement. 

Such  a  sale,  if  completed,  would  violate 
the  pact's  anti-dumping  terms.  Dumping 
occurs  when  a  manufacturer  sells  products 
at  prices  below  production  costs.  Micron  has 
had  losses  for  nearly  two  years,  in  part  be- 
cause of  aggressive  pricing  by  Japanese  com- 
petitors. 

The  evidence,  which  Micron  said  it  gath- 
ered at  the  request  of  the  Commerce  De- 
partment, may  provide  new  ammunition  for 
Secretary  of  Commerce  Malcolm  Baldrige 
and  U.S.  Trade  Representative  Clayton 
Yeutter,  who  U.S.  trade-policy  officials  say 
favor  retaliatory  sanctions  against  Japanese 
chip  makers  found  violating  the  trade  agree- 
ment. 

A  meeting  of  the  cabUiet-level  Economic 
Policy  Council  is  scheduled  for  next  week  to 
decide  what  sanctions,  if  any,  should  be  im- 
posed on  Japanese  violators. 

Meanwhile,  the  Senate  Pinance  Commit- 
tee Increased  pressure  on  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration to  impose  sanctions  on  the  Jap- 
anese for  violating  the  semiconductor 
accord.  The  panel  approved  a  resolution 
calling  on  the  president  to  respond  to  Japa- 
nese violations  of  the  pact.  The  resolution  is 
expected  to  be  considered  on  the  Senate 
floor  either  today  or  next  week. 

The  chip  accord,  signed  last  summer,  for- 
bids, Japanese  chip  makers  from  selling  dy- 
namic random-access-memory  chips,  or  D- 
rams,  l>elow  certain  fair-market  values  cal- 
culated by  the  Commerce  Department.  The 
values  are  supposed  to  reflect  each  Japanese 
producer's  cost  of  production  plus  an  8% 
profit  margin.  Micron  said  the  invoice  price 
of  $1.95  per  chip  in  the  Old  sale  contrast 
with  a  fair-market  value  for  that  company 
of  more  than  $3  per  chip. 

Joseph  Parkinson.  Micron's  chairman, 
said  the  Old  invoice  "reflects  the  continuous 
and  intentional  violations"  of  the  trade 
agreement  by  Japanese  D-ram  producers. 
Mr.  Parkinson  also  blamed  Japanese  dump- 
ing for  the  layoffs  of  50,000  to  60.000  U.S. 
chip  assemblers  and  for  huge  losses  posted 
by  U.S.  companies.  "We  either  take  a  step 
now  and  retaliate,  or  we  will  see  the  end  of 
D-ram  production  In  the  United  States  fol- 
lowed by  other  targeting  of  our  industries," 
he  said. 

Old  officials  did  not  answer  repeated 
phone  caUs  to  the  company's  semiconduc- 
tor-division offices  in  San  Jose,  Calif. 

Micron:  Ihvoice  Pbgs  Japamcse  to 
Violation 
(By  David  Ensunsa) 
Micron    Technology    Inc.    officials    said 
Wednesday  they  have  acquired  an  invoice 
from  a  Japanese  semiconductor  chip  manu- 
facturer that  proves  the  Japanese  have  vio- 
lated a  trade  agreement  with  the  United 
SUtes. 


The  Invoice  from  the  Hong  Kong  office  of 
OKI  Electronics  Ltd..  dated  March  13.  is  for 
the  shipment  of  5,000  chips  of  3Sd-kllobit 
dynamic  r&ndom-acceas  memory  (D-RAM) 
at  a  price  per  chip  of  $1.95.  The  UJB. -Japan 
Trade  Agreement,  signed  in  August  1986, 
sets  a  minimum  price  of  about  $3  for  the 
cost  of  production  of  one  chip. 

The  invoice  was  obtained  at  the  request  of 
Bruce  Smart,  undersecretary  of  Commerce 
for  international  trade,  which  has  given  re- 
peated warnings  to  the  Japanese  for  under- 
cutting prices.  Boise-based  Micron  is  the  last 
remaining  major  U.S.  producer  of  semicon- 
ductor chips. 

Micron  officials  urged  Wednesday  that 
immediate  tariffs  be  placed  on  semiconduc- 
tor chips  produced  in  Japan. 

"We  need  some  protection  to  keep  indus- 
try alive  In  America."  J.R.  Simplot.  Micron's 
largest  stockholder,  said  at  a  news  confer- 
ence. "We've  got  to  give  this  thing  some  real 
attention." 

Jim  Garrett,  vice  president  of  sales  and 
marketing,  said  the  company  lost  $11  mil- 
lion in  its  most  recent  quarter,  and  $33  mil- 
lion in  1986.  "It's  100  percent  attributable  to 
the  Japanese,"  he  said. 

A  tariff  of  25  cents  should  be  put  on  each 
64-K  chip  and  $1  on  each  256-K  chip  enter- 
ing this  country,  Garrett  said. 

The  U.S.  has  charged  that  such  key 
chips— the  engines  of  computers— have  Ijeen 
sold  at  less  than  fair  market  price  in  other 
countries,  and  that  some  of  those  chips 
have  been  re-exported  to  the  U.S.  Japanese 
officials  on  Tuesday  denied  those  charges. 

"They  (Japanese)  are  trying  to  prolong 
this  until  It's  not  relevant  any  longer," 
Micron  Chairman  Joe  Parkinson  said.  "If 
they  can  do  it  in  this  market  they  can  do  it 
in  any  market." 

Garrett  suggested  that  a  tariff  also  be 
placed  on  products  that  use  Japanese  chips, 
such  as  computers  and  televisions. 

The  Japanese  are  strenously  opposing 
such  measures,  he  said,  "it's  hard  for  a  U.S. 
company  to  compete  with  the  entire  govern- 
ment of  Japan." 

Simplot  said  it  was  imperative  that 
Micron  receive  support  from  the  Commerce 
Department  in  order  to  correct  the  problem. 

"They're  going  to  put  us  out  of  business," 
Simplot  said.  "They've  got  our  money. 
They're  tough.  We  need  some  help." 

Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  President,  in  smn- 
mary,  long  ago,  Japan  placed  a  "Do 
Not  Enter"  sign  upon  its  markets.  Last 
September,  they  entered  into  an 
agreement.  They  broke  that  promise. 
There  must  be  an  end  to  patience  and 
an  end  to  tolerating  broken  promises. 
It  is  time  either  for  Japanese  compli- 
ance or  for  UJ5.  retaliation. 

I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 
President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER, 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER, 
time  has  expired.  The  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  resolution.  The  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  rolL 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr. 
Biden],   the   Senator   from   Arkansas 
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;]  the  ffftiwtiyf  from  Flor-    punaant  to  section  S01(dX2)  of  the  Trade 
ii     atiH    ai»   Omnmtjir    Act  Of  1974.  aa  amended: 


States,  agreed  to  permit  equity  participation 
of  up  to  3t  percent  by  foreign  firms  in  a  new 
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"Whereas  a  Korean  company  has  already 
begun  taking  delivery  of  Alaska  Cook  Inlet 
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il.  ttw  Senator  from  nor- 
Ofr.  Chxlb].  and  the  Senator 
tram  DUnote  [Mr.  Smoii]  are  neoeasar- 
Oyabaent. 

I  Anther  m«ii*»»iiv<i'  that,  if  present 
and  TOttaiic  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware (Mr.  Bnoi]  would  vote  "yea." 
Mr.  SIMFBON.  I  announce  that  the 
from  Colorado  [Mr.  Abm- 
Bl.  the  Senator  from  Pennsylva- 
nia [Mr.  Hbho].  and  the  Senator  from 
¥»M««»»>  [Mr.  QfTATLB]  are  necessarily 


Hie  FRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
RutmifMLLM).  Are  there  any  other 
nrnatom  in  the  Chamber  deriring  to 
vote? 

TbB  result  was  annoimoed— yeas  93, 
nays  0.  as  follows: 

OtoDcaU  Vote  Na  34  Lec.l 
YKAB-n 


Byrd 


DanfOfth 


Dole 


Qani 


OOK 

lloynlhmn 

OtbIiui 

MutkowOl 

Qiamn 

miftles 

OiMrier 

Nunn 

Hufcin 

PMkvood 

Hateb 

PeU 

n«tfi«M 

Frenler 

HMht 

II»fH« 

Pryor 

HUBM 

Reid 

WalWwf. 

Rietle 

Bmnphrey 

RockefeUer 

Roth 

JdliDitan 

RuAnan 

Kuhh 

Suiford 

ITiilMiim 

SartaneB 

KartCB 

Smmt 

Komedy 

Sbelby 

Keny 

SiiniMon 

isatmnbnt 

Specter 

lohy 

Stafford 

Levin 

StennU 

JJOgKt 

Stevens 

MatmiBg* 

Symmi 

tMrf^mtn 

Thuimond 

MeCbne 

Tribte 

MeOamidl 

Wallop 

Ifeieher 

Warner 

Weteker 

MiknWd 

Wilaon 

Ifitehen 

Wlrth 

KOTVOTINO-7 

ChllM 

Simon 

Quayle 

So  the  resolution  (S.  Res.  164),  as 
amended,  was  agreed  to. 

The  FRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
iweamble  is  screed  to. 

The  resolulton  (S.  Res.  164),  with  its 
iweamble.  reads  as  follows: 
&Rn.l«4 

Wberesa  the  maintenance  of  a  healthy  do- 
mestic ■emlconduct<»'  Industry  Is  essential 
to  the  devdopment  of  the  United  States 
wwHWiiy  and  the  preservation  of  the  nation- 
al aeeortty  of  the  United  States; 

Whereas  the  United  States  semiconductor 
Industry  is  a  wnld  leader  in  semiconductor 
tedmolocy  and  has  demonstrated  its  com- 
petttiveneH  in  all  markets  to  which  it  has 
(reeaooeas; 

Wtaexeas  ooncuirent  with  three  antidump- 
Inc  eases  fUed  asataiBt  Japanese  companies 
in  «4K  DRAlfs.  EPROMs  and  2S6K  and 
above  DRAlIs.  the  United  States  Trade 
Reprasentattve  <m  July  11, 1985,  initiated  an 
inwtlsatinn  into  Japanese  dumping  of 
semioanductors  in  the  United  States  market 
and  lack  of  access  for  United  States  compa- 
nies to  the  Japanese  semiconductor  market 


punaant  to  section  S01(dK2)  of  the  Trade 
Act  itf  1974,  as  amended: 

Whereas  on  Septonber  3,  IMM.  the  Am- 
bassador of  Japan  to  the  United  States  and 
the  United  States  Trade  Representative 
signed  the  agreement  between  the  Govern- 
ment of  Japan  and  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  America  concerning  trade 
in  semioonductor  products  which  has  been 
deteanined  by  the  President  to  be  an  appro- 
priate response  to  the  practices  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Japan  with  respect  to  trade  in 
semiconductors,  pursuant  to  section 
301(4X2)  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974.  as 
amended: 

Whereas  in  return  for  Japan's  pledge  of 
increased  sales  in  the  Japanese  market  and 
avoidance  of  dumping  in  all  markets,  the  ad- 
ministration waived  the  imposition  of  dimip- 
ing  duties  in  two  antldiimping  cases  and  sus- 
pended action  under  section  301; 

Whereas  during  the  last  six  months,  col- 
lection of  substantial  dumping  t>enaltles 
against  Jvanese  companies  have  been  fore- 
gone; 

Whereas  during  the  last  six  months 
dumping  has  continued  snd  there  has  been 
no  kicrease  in  access  to  the  Japanese 
market: 

Whereas  these  acts  represent  violations  of 
a  trade  agreement  negotiated  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  and  authority  of  section  301 
of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974,  as  amended: 

Whereas  the  President  has  determined 
that  any  failure  by  the  Government  of 
Japan  to  meet  the  commitments  and  objec- 
tives of  the  agreement  would  be  inconsistent 
with  a  trade  agreement  or  an  unjustifiable 
act  that  would  burden  or  restrict  United 
States  commerce: 

Whereas  the  faithful  implementation  of 
the  commitments  and  objectives  of  the 
agreement  is  the  only  effective  means  of  ad- 
dressing the  twin  problems  of  access  for  for- 
eign semiconductor  companies  to  the  Japa- 
nese market  and  the  prevention  of  dumping 
of  semiconductors  by  Japanese  companies; 
and 

Whereas  the  Government  of  Japan  has 
failed  to  meet  the  commitments  that  it 
made  in  the  agreement  signed  on  September 
2, 1966:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Retolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that: 

Tbe  President  should  immediately  take  all 
appropriate  and  feasible  actions  under  sec- 
tion 301  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974— 

(A)  to  remedy  and  prevent  further  viola- 
tion of  the  agreement  by  Japan; 

(B)  to  serve  as  an  incentive  for  compli- 
ance; 

(C)  to  compensate  the  United  States  for 
the  harm  suffered  on  account  of  non-com- 
pliance by  Jt^Mui;  and 

(D)  to  prevent  further  injury  to  the 
United  SUtes. 

Such  actions  should  serve  to  increase, 
rather  than  restrict,  international  semicon- 
ductor trade  and  be  aimed  at  enforcing  com- 
mitments and  achieving  the  objectives  of 
the  agreement,  both  with  respect  to  market 
access  and  the  prevention  of  dumping  in  the 
United  States  and  other  markets; 

Such  actions  should  be  focused  so  as  to  di- 
rectly penalize  those  who  have  acted  incon- 
slstoitly  with  the  terms  of  the  agreement; 
and 

Such  actions  may  be  directed  at  products 
which  contain  semiconductors  so  as  to  avoid 
any  adverse  effects  on  United  States  semi- 
conductor users. 

Sac.  2.  (a)  Since  in  April  1985,  the  Govern- 
ment of  Japan,  pursuant  to  Market  Opening 
Sector  Specific  negotiations  with  the  United 


States,  agreed  to  permit  equity  participation 
of  up  to  3t  percent  by  foreign  firms  in  a  new 
Japanese  telecommunications  service  com- 
pany; 

Since  that  company  would  provide  compe- 
tition witb  Kokuaal  Denshin  Denwa  (KDD) 
in  the  pnovislon  of  international  telecom- 
munlcatkcis  services  via  a  fiber  optics, 
trans-Pacific  cable  (from  Japan  to  the 
United  States  through  Alaska); 

Since  aa  international  consortium  consist- 
ing of  Japanese,  United  States,  and  United 
Kingdom  companies  has  been  formed  to 
compete  with  KDD,  and  to  construct  the 
trans-Pactflc  cable  and  to  provide  telecom- 
munications services  to  Japanese,  United 
States,  and  European  consumers: 

Since  this  consortium  would  enhance  criti- 
cal communications  services  for  agencies  of 
the  United  States  Government  such  as  the 
Departnumt  of  Defense,  and  would  create 
significant  opportunities  for  the  sale  of 
United  States  technology  and  equipment  for 
fiber  optic  cable  and  other  project  compo- 
nents; 

Since  recent  action  by  the  Jwanese  Minis- 
try of  Post  and  Telecommunications  indi- 
cate that  Japan  may  not  permit  33  percent 
foreign  equity  participation  in  any  consorti- 
um formed  to  compete  with  KDD,  but  in- 
stead may  support  only  a  three  percent  for- 
eign equity  participation; 

Since  such  action  by  the  Ministry  of  Post 
and  Telecommunications  would  undercut 
the  credibility  of  the  MOSS  process  casting 
serious  deubt  on  a  negotiated  approach  to 
solving  services  trade  problems  with  Japan; 

(b)  Therefore,  be  it  declared  that  the 
President  should  immediately  take  all  ap- 
propriate actions  to  communicate  with  the 
Government  of  Japan  to  insure  that  the 
commitment  made  by  Japan  under  the 
terms  of  the  BCarket  Opening  Sector  Specif- 
ic (MOS9)  telecommunications  negotiations 
for  33  percent  equity  participation  by  for- 
eign firms  in  any  consortium  formed  to  com- 
pete with  KDD  be  fulfilled. 

Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BTRD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  niotion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President,  there  will 
be  no  more  rollcall  votes  today. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  (x>mmuni(»ted  to 
the  Senate  by  Ms.  E^ery,  one  of  his 
secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGE 
REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Presid- 
ing Officer  laid  before  the  Senate  mes- 
sages from  the  President  of  the  United 
States  submitting  sundry  nominations, 
which  were  referred  to  the  appropri- 
ate comtnlttees. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceeding*.) 


PRESIDENTIAL  APPROVAL 

A  message  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  announced  that  on 
March  17,  1987,  he  had  approved  and 
signed  the  following  enrolled  bill: 

S.  83.  An  act  to  amend  the  Energy 
Policy  and  Conservation  Act  with  re- 
spect to  energy  conservation  standards 
for  appllcances. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

At  10:45  a.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  reading  clerks, 
announced  that  the  House  agrees  to 
the  report  of  the  (x>mmittee  of  conler- 
enoe  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  2)  to  authorize 
funds  for  construction  of  tilghways. 
for  highway  safety  programs,  and  for 
mass  transportation  programs,  to 
expand  and  improve  the  Rel<x»tion 
Assistance  Program,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  House  has  passed  the  following 
bills,  in  which  it  requests  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Senate: 

H.R.  1085.  An  Act  to  amend  tiUe  38. 
United  States  Code,  to  make  permanent  the 
new  GI  biU  educational  assistance  programs 
established  by  chapter  30  of  such  title,  and 
tor  other  purposes;  and 

H.R.  1157.  An  Act  to  provide  for  an  acre- 
age diversion  program  applicable  to  produc- 
ers of  the  crop  of  winter  wheat  harvested  in 
1987,  and  otherwise  to  extend  assistance  to 
farmers  adversely  affected  by  natural  disas- 
ters in  1986. 

The  message  further  announced 
that  the  House  has  agreed  to  the  fol- 
lowing concurrent  resolution,  in  which 
it  requests  the  concurrence  of  the 
Senate: 

H.  Con.  Res.  77.  "A  concurrent"  resolution 
to  make  a  correction,  relating  to  the  maxi- 
mum speed  limit,  in  the  enrollment  of  the 
bill  H.R.  2. 

At  3:45  p.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  reading  clerks, 
announced  that  the  House  has  passed 
the  following  Joint  resolutions,  each 
without  amendment: 

S.J.  Res.  19.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
March  20,  1987,  as  "National  Energy  Educa- 
tion Day":  and 

S.J.  Res.  63.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
March  21. 1987.  as  "Afghanistan  Day". 


ENROLLED  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
SIGNED 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  Speaker  has  signed  the  following 
enrolled  Joint  resolutions: 

S.J.  Res.  19.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
March  20,  1987.  as  "National  Energy  Educa- 
tion Day";  and 

S.J.  Res.  63.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
March  21, 1987.  as  "Afghanistan  Day". 

The  enrolled  Joint  resolutions  were 
subsequently  signed  by  the  Presiaent 
pro  tempore  (Mr.  SmfNis). 
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MEASURES  REFERRED 

The  following  concurrent  resolution 
was  read;  and  referred  as  indicated: 

EL  Con.  Res.  77.  A  concurrent  resolution 
to  make  a  correction,  relating  to  the  maxi- 
mum speed  limit,  in  the  enrollment  of  the 
bill  HJl.  2,  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce, 
Science,  and  Transportation. 


MEASURES  PLACED  ON  THE 
CALENDAR 

The  following  bills  were  read  the 
first  and  second  times  by  unanimous 
consent,  and  placed  on  the  calendar 

HH.  1085.  An  Act  to  amend  title  38, 
United  States  Code,  to  make  permanent  the 
new  GI  bill  educational  assistance  programs 
established  by  chapter  30  of  such  title,  and 
for  other  purposes;  and 

HJl.  1157.  An  Act  to  provide  for  an  acre- 
age diversion  program  applicable  to  produc- 
ers of  the  crop  of  winter  wheat  harvested  In 
1987,  and  otherwise  to  extend  assistance  to 
farmers  adversely  affected  by  natural  disas- 
ters in  1986. 


ENROLLED  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
PRESENTEn3 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  report- 
ed that  on  today,  March  19,  1987,  he 
had  presented  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  the  following  enrolled 
joint  resolution: 

S.J.  Res.  19.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
March  20,  1987,  as  "National  Energy  Educa- 
tion E>ay";  and 

8J.  Res.  63.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
March  21. 1987,  as  "Afghanistan  Day". 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

The  following  petitions  and  memori- 
als were  laid  before  the  Senate  and 
were  referred  or  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table  as  indicated: 

POM-50.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the  C^ity 
Council  of  Nederland,  TX.  opposing  pro- 
posed action  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
meroe  requiring  turtle  exclusion  devices  on 
towing  trawls  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico;  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
Transportation. 

POM-51.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  State  of 
Alaska;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources. 

"House  Resolve  No.  2 

"Whereas  the  foreign  export  of  Alaska 
North  Slope  crude  oU  would  provide  an  in- 
centive for  further  domestic  oil  exploration 
and  development:  and 

"Whereas  further  oil  exploration  and  de- 
velopment would  enhance  the  nation's 
energy  and  economic  security;  and 

"Whereas  the  petroleum  industry  is  pres- 
ently experiencing  severe  economic  difficul- 
ties; and 

"Whereas  Japan,  Korea,  and  Taiwan  have 
expressed  an  interest  in  purchasing  Alaska 
North  Slope  crude  oil  to  diversify  their 
energy  sources;  and 

"Whereas  the  export  of  Alaska  North 
Slope  crude  oil  would  decrease  the  federal 
trade  deficit  with  these  nations;  and 

"Whereas  a  Taiwanese  company  will  take 
first  delivery  of  Alaska  Cook  Inlet  royalty 
oil  in  1987  under  an  oil  export  license  issued 
by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce;  and 


"Whereas  a  Korean  company  has  already 
begun  taking  delivery  of  Alaska  Cook  Inlet 
oU:  and 

"Whereas  It  is  far  more  costly  to  ship 
Alaska  North  Slope  crude  oil  through  the 
Panama  Canal  and  to  the  Gulf  Oast  than 
to  ship  the  oil  directly  to  the  Pacific  Rim; 
and 

"Whereas  under  the  International  Energy 
Agreement,  the  United  States  Is  required  to 
export  crude  oil  to  participating  nations  in 
the  event  of  a  worldwide  disruption  of  oil 
supplies; 

"Be  it  resolved  that  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives respectfully  requests  the  United 
States  Congress  to  enact  laws  providing  for 
the  export  of  Alaska  crude  oil.  regardless  of 
the  oU's  point  of  production  within  the 
state;  and  be  it 

"Further  resolved  that  the  Alaska  Con- 
gressional delegation  is  urged  to  continue 
using  its  best  efforts  to  obtain  passage  of 
legislation  permitting  the  foreign  export  of 
Alaska  crude  oU,  regardless  of  the  oQ's  point 
of  production  within  the  state. 

"Copies  of  this  resolution  shall  be  sent  to 
the  Honorable  Ronald  Reagan.  President  of 
the  United  States;  the  Honorable  George 
Bush,  Vice-President  of  the  United  States 
and  President  of  the  U.S.  Senate;  the  Hon- 
orable Jim  Wright,  Speaker  of  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives;  the  Honorable 
Robert  Byrd,  Iiftajority  Leader  of  the  U.S. 
Senate;  and  to  the  Honorable  Ted  Stevens 
and  the  Honorable  Frank  Murkowski.  U.S. 
Senators,  and  the  Honorable  Don  Toung, 
U.S.  Representative,  members  of  the  Alaska 
delegation  in  Congress." 

POM-52.  A  concurrent  resolution  adopted 
by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Minneso- 
ta; to  the  Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Works: 

"H.R.  No.  66 

"Whereas,  the  Congress  of  the  United 
SUtes  adjourned  on  October  18.  1986,  with- 
out having  enacted  an  extension  of  the  fed- 
eral highway  program;  and 

"Whereas,  as  a  resuilt  of  this  failure  to 
enact  an  extension,  the  federal  highway 
program  officially  expired  September  30, 
1986;  and 

"Whereas,  expiration  of  the  program  has 
meant  that  federal  highway  user  taxes  are 
still  being  collected  but  the  revenues  are  not 
being  distributed  to  the  states  for  needed 
highway  improvements;  and 

"Whereas.  Minnesota  would  be  entitled  to 
over  $250,000,000  in  federal  funds  which  are 
not  now  t>elng  distributed  because  of  the  ex- 
piration of  the  program;  and 

'Whereas,  swift  action  by  the  Congress 
early  in  its  1987  session  is  necessary  if  Min- 
nesota and  other  states  are  to  be  able  to  use 
the  federal  funds  to  which  they  are  entitled 
during  the  1987  construction  season;  and 

"Whereas,  the  unavailability  of  federal 
funds  during  the  1987  construction  season 
would  cause  a  major  setback  in  Minnesota's 
efforts  to  strengthen  its  economy  through 
safer  and  more  efficient  transportation: 
Now,  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  Leffislature  of  the  State  of 
Minnesota  that  it  urges  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  enact  an  extension  of  the 
federal  highway  program,  and  thereby 
make  available  to  Minnesota  and  other 
states  the  federal  aid  which  their  taxpayers 
have  provided,  at  the  earliest  possible  date: 
Be  it  further 

"Resolved  that  the  Secretary  of  State  of 
the  State  of  Minnesota  is  directed  to  pre- 
pare certified  copies  of  this  resolution  and 
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tniMmit  them  to  the  President  and  Secre- 
tary of  the  United  States  Senate,  the  Speak- 
er and  Chief  Clerk  of  the  United  SUtes 
Honae  of  Repreaentatlrea.  and  to  Minneso- 
ta's Senators  and  Representatives  in  Con- 


JMI 


POM-43.  A  Joint  resolution  adopted  by 
the  Letislature  of  the  State  of  Montana;  to 
the  OoBunlttee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works: 

"H  J.  Ris.  0005 

"Whereas,  the  Mth  Congress  of  the 
United  States  fafled  to  reauthorize  the  Fed- 
eral Surface  Transportation  Program  Reau- 
thorinttOD  Act;  and 

"Whoeaa.  this  failure  to  take  action  will 
bring  the  federal-aid  tranqwrtation  pro- 
gram to  a  standrtill  early  in  1M7;  and 

"Whoeaa.  highway  uaers  have  continued 
to  pay  taxes  into  the  highway  trust  fund 
but  have  not  received  any  benefit  from 
these  taxes  in  fiscal  IMT;  and 

"Whereas,  the  lack  of  reauthorization  will 
adversely  affect  the  quality  of  Montana's 
highway  transportation  system;  and 

"Whereas,  the  faOure  has  adversely  im- 
pacted the  economic  strength  and  viability 
of  Montana's  construction  industrjr.  and 

"Whereas,  the  continued  failure  to  act 
could  have  the  effect  of  eliminating  thou- 
sands of  construction-related  jobs  in  Mon- 
tana in  1M7;  and 

"Whereas.  Mcmtana  has  created  and 
funded  solely  with  state  money  a  recon- 
struction trust  fund  to  provide  badly  needed 
dollan  for  its  deteriorating  roads;  and 

"Whereas,  low  asphalt  and  concrete  prices 
now  make  highway  construction  an  excel- 
Imt  inveatmoit,  now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  State  of  Montana: 
(1)  That  the  100th  Congress  of  the  United 
States  be  urged  to  take  immediate  action  to 
approve  the  Federal  Surface  Transportation 
Program  Reauthorization  Act  for  fiscal  1987 
and  beyond. 

"(3)  That  the  Secretary  of  State  send 
copies  of  this  resolution  to  the  Speaker  of 
the  United  States  House  of  Representatives. 
the  President  of  the  Urdted  States  Senate. 
and  all  members  of  the  Montana  Congres- 
sional Delegation." 

POM-54.  A  concurrent  resolution  adopted 
by  the  T  legislature  of  the  State  of  Minnesota 
favoring  enactment  of  an  extension  of  the 
Federal  Highway  Program;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Envirooment  and  Public  Works. 

POM-6S.  A  Joint  resolution  adopted  by 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Maine;  to  the 
Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works: 

Jonrr  RzsoLnnoH 

"We.  your  Memorialists,  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representitives  of  the  State  of 
Maine  in  the  First  Regular  Session  of  the 
One  Hundred  and  Thirteenth  Legislative 
Session,  now  assembled,  most  respectfully 
present  and  petition  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  as  follows: 

"Whereas,  the  99th  Congress  adjourned 
without  reauthorizing  the  Federal-aid  High- 
way Program  with  the  result  that  the  pro- 
gram ran  out  of  money  on  September  30. 
1986;  and 

"Whereas,  on  December  31,  1986,  the 
State  of  Maine  exhausted  its  consolidated 
primary,  secondary,  urban  system  and 
bridge  funds;  and 

"Whereas,  the  State  cannot  undertake  es- 
sential new  federally  assisted  contracts 
without  assurance  that  the  100th  Congress 


will  prompUy  enact  reauthorization  legisla- 
tion; and 

"Whereas,  prompt  action  is  vitally  neces- 
sary to  prevent  loss  of  the  entire  1987  con- 
struction season  in  Maine;  now,  therefore, 
belt 

"Rmolved:  That  we,  your  Memorallsts.  do 
hereby  respectfully  urge  the  members  of 
the  100th  Congress  of  the  United  States  to 
reauthorize  the  Federal-aid  Highway  Act  at 
the  earliest  possible  time,  by  reaffirming 
areas  of  agreement  between  House  and 
Senate  conferees,  which  were  reached  in  the 
closing  hours  of  the  99th  Congress,  as  a 
starting  point,  and  by  setting  aside  for  sepa- 
rate consideration  those  issues  in  contention 
that  prevented  passage  of  this  vitally  impor- 
tant legislation  in  1986;  and  be  it  further 

"RetolvetL  That  suitable  copies  of  this 
Memorial,  duly  authenticated  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  be  transmitted  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  and  to  each  Member  of 
the  Maine  Congressional  Delegation." 

POM-56.  A  concurrent  resolution  adopted 
by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  South 
Carolina;  to  the  Committee  on  F'inance: 
"A  CoHcxnutEirr  Rbsolution 

"Whereas,  the  federal  Old  Age.  Survivors 
and  Disability  Insurance  progam,  estab- 
lished pursuant  to  Title  2  of  the  federal 
Social  Security  Act  (42  USC  Sec.  401  et. 
seq.).  was  established  in  order  to  provide, 
among  other  persons,  the  elderly  with  an 
adequate  income  to  meet  basic  needs  and 
live  in  a  dignified  manner;  and 

"Whereas,  persons  who  have  similar  wage 
history  receive  greater  old  age  benefits 
under  this  program  if  they  reach  age  sixty- 
two  during,  or  prior  to,  1978,  than  if  they 
reach  age  sixty-two  after  1978;  and 

"Whereas,  several  bills  have  been  Intro- 
duced in  the  United  States  Congress  to  alle- 
viate this  disparity,  including  H.R.  4093;  and 

"Whereas,  it  is  clearly  unjust  to  permit 
persons  reaching  age  sixty-two  after  1978  to 
continue  receiving  as  much  as  one  hundred 
doUais  a  month  less  in  benefits  than  those 
persons  with  similar  wage  histories  reaching 
that  age  during,  or  prior  to.  1978.  Now. 
therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate,  the  Home  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurrino:  That  the  General 
Assembly  memorializes  the  Congress  and 
the  Ih^sident  of  the  United  States  to  enact 
legislation  equalizing  the  old  age  benefit 
levels  received  under  the  Social  Security 
progmm  by  all  persons  with  similar  wage 
histories,  regardless  of  the  date  when  they 
become  age  sixty-two.  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution 
be  forwarded  to  the  President  and  Vice- 
I>resident  of  the  United  States,  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  each 
Senator  and  Representative  in  the  South 
Carolina  congressional  delegation." 

POM-57.  A  concurrent  resolution  adopted 
by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Indiana; 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance: 

"House  Concdiuiznt  Resolittion  No.  3 

"Whereas.  The  ten  million  Social  Security 
beneficiaries  bom  during  1917  through  1921 
(the  so-called  "notch  victims")  receive  up  to 
24  percent  less  than  beneficiaries  bom 
before  1917  with  identical  work  histories; 
and 

"Whereas,  Notch  victims  receive  no  credit 
for  earnings  after  61  years  of  age  under  cur- 
rent law;  and 

"Whereas,  The  notch  law  discriminates  on 
no  basis  besides  age;  and 


"Whereas,  A  group  especially  hard  hit  by 
the  notch  discrimination  is  composed  of 
World  War  II  veterans;  and 

"Whereas,  The  notch  problem  is  a  grave 
Injustice,  $n  injustice  that  is  unworthy  of  a 
great  government  like  the  United  States: 
Therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  Qeneral  AsserrMy  of  the  State  of  Indi- 
ana, the  Senate  Concurring: 

"Section  1.  That  we  urge  the  Congress  to 
enact  legislation  to  correct  the  injustice  cre- 
ated by  the  notch  in  the  Social  Security  law 
that  diacdmlnates  against  persons  bom 
during  1917  through  1921. 

"Section  2.  That  copies  of  this  Resolution 
be  sent  to  the  presiding  officers  and  to  the 
majority  and  minority  leaders  of  both 
houses  of  Congress  and  to  each  member  of 
Congress  representing  the  people  of  Indi- 
ana." 

POM-58,  A  petition  from  the  World  Fed- 
eration of  Free  Hungarian  Jurists  relating 
to  the  Country  Reports  on  Human  Rights 
Practices  fbr  1986;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations. 

POM-59,  An  Act  adopted  by  the  Legisla- 
ture of  the  State  of  Alaska;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations. 

j  "A  Bnx 

"Be  it  erkacted  by  the  people  of  the  State  of 
Alaska: 

"Section  1.  Declaration  of  policy.  It  is  the 
policy  of  the  State  of  Alaska:  (1)  to  recog- 
nize that  the  greatest  challenge  facing  the 
Elarth  Is  to  prevent  the  occurrence  of  nucle- 
ar war  by  accident  or  design; 

"(2)  to  recognize  that  the  nuclear  arms 
race  is  daagerously  increasing  the  risk  of  a 
holocaust  that  would  be  humanity's  final 
war; 

"(3)  to  promote  a  mutual  and  verifiable 
freeze  followed  by  reductions  in  nuclear 
warheads,  missiles,  and  other  delivery  sys- 
tems in  onder  to  halt  the  nuclear  arms  race 
and  to  reduce  the  risk  of  nuclear  war. 

"Section  2.  Implementation,  (a)  The  Gov- 
ernor shaB  conduct  the  affairs  of  state  and 
carry  out  State  programs  in  conformity  with 
this  policy. 

"(b)  Tha  Lieutenant  Governor  shall  deliv- 
er copies  of  this  Act  to  Congress  and  the 
President  of  the  United  States. 

"Section  3.  Effective  date.  This  initiative 
shall  be  effective  when  enacted  according  to 
law." 


POM-601.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts;  to  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs: 

"Whereas,  The  city  of  New  Bedford  has 
for  more  than  thirty-five  years  had  an  out- 
patient clinic  servicing  the  veterans  in  the 
New  Bedford  area;  and 

"Whereas,  This  outpatient  clinic  handled 
approximately  six  thousand  patient  visits 
per  year  in  an  area  with  more  than  eighty- 
two  thousand  veterans;  and 

"Whereas,  These  eighty-two  thousand  vet- 
erans will  require  as  they  attain  an  elderly 
age  even  more  medical  services;  and 

"Wherets.  The  New  Bedford  area  is  more 
than  thirty-five  miles  from  the  projected 
medical  center  in  the  city  of  Providence  In 
the  State  of  Rhode  Island;  and 

"Wherets.  The  people  living  in  the  great- 
er New  Bedford  area  are  clearly  upset  by 
the  suggested  closing  of  their  outpatient 
clinic  requiring  them  to  travel  to  another 
State;  and 


"Whereas,  The  greater  New  Bedford  vet- 
erans organizations  are  clearly  opposed  to 
any  closing  of  the  Veterans  Administration 
facilities  In  the  city  of  New  Bedford;  there- 
fore be  it 

"Resolved,  That  the  Massachusetts  House 
of  Representatives  go  on  record  as  opposed 
to  said  closing;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  copies  of  these  resolu- 
tions be  forwarded  by  the  CHerk  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  to  the  National  Direc- 
tor of  the  Veterans  Administration,  to  Gen- 
eral Thomas  K.  1\UTUige,  Veterans  Adminis- 
tration Administrator,  the  presiding  officer 
of  each  branch  of  Congress,  the  Honorable 
Alan  Cranston,  Chairman.  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Veterans  Affairs,  the  Honorable  G. 
V.  Sonny  Montgomery,  Chairman,  House 
Committee  on  Veterans  Affairs,  and  to  the 
members  thereof  from  this  Common- 
wealth." 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  INOUYE.  from  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Secret  Military  Assistance  to  Iran 
and  the  Nicaraguan  Democratic  Opposition: 

Special  Report  on  the  Refusal  of  Richard 
V.  Secord  to  Testify  (Rept.  No.  100-16). 

By  Mr.  NUNN,  from  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services: 

Special  Report  on  the  Activities  of  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  During  the 
99th  Congress  (Rept.  No.  100-17). 

By  Mr.  ROLLINGS,  from  the  Committee 
on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation, 
with  an  amendment: 

S.  623.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Independent 
Safety  Board  Act  of  1974  to  authorise  ap- 
propriations for  fiscal  years  1988,  1989.  and 
1990,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  100- 
18). 

By  Mr.  PROXMIRE,  from  the  Committee 
on  Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs, 
without  amendment: 

S.  790.  An  original  bill  to  regulate  non- 
bank  banks.  Impose  a  moratorium  on  cer- 
tain securities  and  insurance  activities  by 
banks,  recapitalize  the  Federal  Savings  and 
Loan  Insurance  Corporation,  allow  emer- 
gency interstate  bank  acquisitions,  stream- 
line credit  union  operations,  regulate  con- 
sumer checkholds,  and  for  other  purposes: 
(with  additional  and  supplemental  views) 
(Rept.  No.  100-19). 

By  Mr.  BIDEN.  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  without  amendment  and  with 
a  preamble: 

S.J.  Res.  5.  A  joint  resolution  designating 
June  14, 1987,  as  "Baltic  Freedom  Day." 

S.J.  Res.  18.  A  joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize and  request  the  President  to  issue  a 
proclamation  designating  June  1  through 
June  7. 1987,  as  "National  Fishing  Week." 

S.J.  Res.  22.  A  joint  resolution  to  desig- 
nate the  period  commencing  September  21. 
1987,  and  ending  on  September  27,  1987,  as 
"National  HistoricaUy  Black  Colleges 
Week." 

S.J.  Res.  47.  A  Joint  resolution  to  desig- 
nate "National  P.O.W.  Recognition  Day." 

S.J.  Res.  52.  A  joint  resolution  designating 
the  week  of  May  10,  1987,  through  May  16, 
1987,  as  "National  Fetal  Alcohol  Syndrome 
Awareness  Week." 

SJ.  Res.  55.  A  joint  resolution  designating 
the  week  of  May  10,  1987,  through  May  16. 
1987.  as  "National  Osteoporosis  Prevention 
Week  of  1987." 

S.J.  Res.  57.  A  joint  resolution  to  desig- 
nate the  period  commencing  on  May  3, 1987. 


and  ending  on  May  10.  1987.  as  "National 
Older  Americans  Abuse  Prevention  Week." 

8J.  Res.  58.  A  Joint  resolution  to  desig- 
nate the  month  of  April  1987  as  "National 
Child  Abuse  Prevention  Month." 

By  Mr.  BIDEN,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  with  an  amendment  and  an 
amendment  to  the  tiUe: 

S.J.  Res.  60.  A  joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize the  President  to  proclaim  the  last  FViday 
of  April  each  year  as  "National  Arbor  Day." 

By  Mr.  BIDEN,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  without  amendment  and  with 
a  preamble: 

S.J.  Res.  64.  A  joint  resolution  to  desig- 
nate May  1987  as  "Older  Americans 
Month." 

S.J.  Res.  67.  A  joint  resolution  to  desig- 
nate the  month  of  May  1987  as  "National 
Digestive  Diseases  Awareness  Month." 

S.J.  Res.  69.  A  joint  resolution  to  desig- 
nate the  week  beginning  April  20.  1987.  as 
""World  Population  Awareness  Week." 

S.J.  Res.  70.  A  joint  resolution  commemo- 
rating the  40th  anniversary  of  the  Marshall 
Plan. 

S.J.  Res.  74.  A  Joint  resolution  to  desig- 
nate the  month  of  May  1987  as  ""National 
Cancer  Institute  Month." 

SJ.  Res.  84.  A  joint  resolution  to  desig- 
nate October  1987  as  "National  Down  Syn- 
drome Month." 

S.J.  Res.  85.  A  joint  resolution  to  desig- 
nate the  period  commencing  on  August  2, 
1987.  and  ending  on  August  8.  1987.  as 
""International  Special  Olympics  Week,"  and 
to  designate  August  3,  1987,  as  '"Internation- 
al Special  Olympics  Day." 

S.J.  Res.  96.  A  joint  resolution  designating 
April  3,  1987,  as  "Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission Day." 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OP 
COMMITTEES 

The  following  executive  reports  of 
committees  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  BUMPERS,  from  the  Committee 
on  Small  Business: 

James  Abdnor.  of  South  Dakota,  to  be  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration: and 

Charles  R.  Glllum.  of  Virginia,  to  be  In- 
spector General,  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration; pursuant  to  previous  order  of  the 
Senate,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs  for  not  to  exceed  20  days. 

(The  above  nominations  were  report- 
ed with  the  recommendation  that  they 
be  confirmed,  subject  to  the  nominees' 
commitment  to  respond  to  requests  to 
appear  and  testify  before  any  duly 
constituted  committee  of  the  Senate.) 

By  Mr.  BIDEN,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary: 

Edward  Leavy,  of  Oregon,  to  be  U.S.  cir- 
cuit judge  for  the  ninth  circuit: 

Morton  I.  Greenberg,  of  New  Jersey,  to  be 
U.S.  circuit  judge  for  the  third  circuit; 

Malcolm  F.  Marsh,  of  Oregon,  to  be  U.S. 
district  Judge  for  the  district  of  Oregon; 

Frederick  J.  Hess,  of  Illinois,  to  be  U.S.  at- 
torney for  the  southern  district  of  Illinois 
for  the  term  of  4  years; 

P.  Raymond  Lamonica,  of  Louisiana,  to  be 
U.S.  attorney  for  the  middle  district  of  Lou- 
isiana for  the  term  of  4  years; 

O.  E^vans  Denny,  of  Delaware,  to  be  U.S. 
marshal  for  the  district  of  Delaware  for  the 
term  of  4  years; 


Blaine  Skinner,  of  Idaho,  to  be  U.S.  mar- 
shal for  the  district  of  Idaho  for  the  term  of 
4  years; 

James  L.  Meyers,  of  Louisiana,  to  be  VJB. 
marshal  for  the  middle  district  of  T.niii»i«wii- 

Francis  K.  Peo,  of  New  York,  to  be  U.S. 
marshal  for  the  northern  district  of  New 
York  for  the  term  of  4  years: 

Eugene  V.  Marzullo.  of  Pennsylvania,  to 
be  U.S.  marshal  for  the  western  district  of 
Pennsylvania  for  the  term  of  4  years;  and 

John  T.  Callery.  of  Tennessee,  to  be  U.S. 
marshal  for  the  western  district  of  Tennes- 
see for  the  term  of  4  years. 


INTRODUCTION  OP  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  time  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  REID: 
S.  780.  A  bill  to  amend  the  enforcement 
provisions   of   the   Federal   Election   Cam- 
paign Act  of  1971;  to  the  Committee  oa 
Rules  and  Administration. 

By  Mr.  EXON: 
S.  781.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  reduction 
of  the  surplus  supply  of  certain  agricultural 
commodities,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and 
Forestry. 

By  Mr.  SPECTE31: 
S.  782.  A  bill  to  protect  the  public  interest 
in  stable  relationships  among  communities, 
professional  sports  teams  and  leagues  and  in 
the  successful  operation  of  such  teams  in 
communities  throughout  the  Nation,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation. 

By  Mr.  HEINZ: 
S.  783.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Tariff  Sched- 
ules of  the  United  States  to  correct  the 
tariff  rate  inversion  on  certain  iron  and 
steel  pipe  and  tube  products;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

By  Mrs.  KASSEBAUM: 
S.  784.  A  bill  to  provide  that  receipts  and 
disbursements  of  the  Highway  Trust  Fund 
and  the  Airport  and  Airway  Trust  Fund 
shaU  not  be  included  in  the  totals  of  the 
budget  of  the  United  States  Government  as 
submitted  by  the  President  or  the  congres- 
sional budget;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget  and  the  Committee  on  Governmen- 
tal Affairs,  jointly,  pursuant  to  the  order  of 
Augiist  4.  1977,  providing  that  if  one  Com- 
mittee reports,  the  other  Committee  has 
thirty  days  of  continuous  session  to  report 
or  be  discharged. 

By  Mr.  QUAYLE: 
S.  785.  A  bill  to  strengthen  worker  retrain- 
ing assistance  programs  under  the  Job 
Training  Partnership  Act,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources. 

By  Mr.  GARN  (for  himself,  Mr.  Paox- 
MiRZ.  Mr.  Tmnmoin),  Mr.  Bumfers, 
Mr.  Gramm.  Mr.  Hbcht.  Mr.  Stmms, 
Mr.  Hklms.  and  Mr.  Nicki.ks): 
S.  786.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Export  Admin- 
istration Act  of  1979  and  the  Federal  Depos- 
it Insurance  Act  to  authorize  controls  on 
the    export    of    capital    from    the    United 
States,  to  control  exports  supporting  terror- 
ism, to  prohibit  ownership  of  United  States 
banks  by  controlled  countries,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BAUCUS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Dubzhbergkr): 
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S.  787.  A  bill  to  require  the  Environmental 
Protection  Aiency  to  publish  a  more  strln- 
tent  ambient  air  quality  standard  for  osone, 
a  one  hour  ambient  air  quality  standard  for 
sulfur  dioxide,  and  a  fine  particulate  ambi- 
ent air  quality  standard:  to  the  Committee 
on  Knvironment  and  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.   lIoCAIN   (for   himself.    Mr. 
SvAim.   Ifr.   IiroiTR,   Mr.   Buksick, 
ICr.  SnosoK.  and  Mr.  DKConcnn): 
8.  Ttt.  A  bUl  to  encourace  Indian  econom- 
ic development;  to  the  Committee  on  Fl- 


By    Mr.    BIDEK    (for    himself.    Mr. 
DiCoiicxin.  Mr.  Chilu.  Mr.  Brss, 
Mr.  NuMif.  Mr.  IXABT,  Mr.  Kxrhy. 
Mr.  Hkvum.  Mr.  Mktzbibauic.  Mr. 
MomiHAii.  Mr.  Dooo.  Mr.   Prtor. 
Mr.  Pqbd.  Ms.  McKtrLSKi.  Mr.  BCel- 
CHBK.  Mr.  Matsohaoa.  Mr.  BntcAMAN. 
Mr.  Rocxmixn.  Mr.  Sasskr,  Mr. 
KKinixBT,  Mr.  Ijcvm,  Mr.  Pn.r,,  Mr. 
Smoif.  Mr.  Hollzkgs,  Mr.  Mitchell. 
Mr.    OiAHAM.    Mr.    Chahstom.    Mr. 
Ikoutk.  Mr.  FowiMti,  and  Mr.  Lau- 
isMSUto): 
S.  789.  A  bin  to  provide  the  framework 
necessary  to  pursue  a  coordinated  and  effec- 
tive national   and   international   narcotics 
ecmtrol  policy;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  PROZMIRE  from  the  Com- 
mittee  on   w»"Hrnf,    Housing,    and 
Urttan  Affairs: 
S.  790.  An  original  biU  to  regulate  non- 
bank  banks,  impose  a  moratorium  on  cer- 
tain securities  and  Insurance  activities  by 
banks,  recapitaliie  the  Federal  Savings  and 
Loan  Insurance  Corporation,  allow  emer- 
gency interstate  bank  acquisitions,  stream- 
line credit  union  operations,  regulate  con- 
sumer checkholds.  and  for  other  purposes: 
placed  on  the  caloidar. 

By  Mr.  DaCONCINI  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Hatch): 
S.  791.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  copyright  law, 
Utle  17  of  the  United  States  Code,  to  pro- 
vide for  protection  of  iiulustrial  designs  of 
useful  articles:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary.   

By  BCr.  FULL  (by  request): 
S.  792.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  fiscal  years  1988  and  1989  for  the  Inter- 
American  Foundation;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

By  Hi.  PELL  (by  request): 
S.  793.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  the  African  Development  Foundation;  to 
the  Committee  <m  Foreign  Relations. 

By  Mr.  METZENBAUM  (for  himself, 
Mr.  IiAumnnG.   Mr.   Inouyk,   Mr. 
SrwcTOL.  Mr.  Wixth.  Mr.  Weickeb. 
Mr.  SAHFOUt  and  Ms.  Mikttlski): 
&  794.  A  bUl  to  amend  chapter  13  of  tiUe 
18.  United  States  Code,  to  impose  criminal 
poialties  and  provide   a  civil   action   for 
damage  to  religious  property  and  for  injury 
to  persons  in  the  free  exercise  of  religious 
beliefs;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CRANSTON: 
S.  795.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  settlement 
of  water  ri^ts  claims  of  the  La  Jolla. 
Rinoon.    San   Paaqual.    Pauma.    and    Pala 
Bands  of  Mission  Indians   in   San   Diego 
County.  Callfomla.  and  for  other  piuposes; 
to  the  Select  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  DURENBERGER  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Baucus): 
&  796.  A  bm  to  amend  the  Clean  Air  Act 
to  establiab  revised  and  additional  ambient 
air  quality  standards  and  to  control  inter- 
state air  pollution;  to  the  Committee  on  En- 
vironment and  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  METZEaVBAUM  (for  himself. 
Mr.    ijAUTUBIKG.    Mr.    IKOUYE.    Mr. 


Specter.  Mr.  WntTH,  Mr.  Weicker, 
Mr.  Samtord,  and  Ms.  Mikulski): 
S.  797.  A  bill  to  require  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral   to   collect   data   and   report   annually 
about  hate  crimes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 

Judiciary.      

By  Mr.  WEICKER: 
S.  798.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1986  and  title  31,  United  States 
Coda,  to  increase  the  tax  on  diesel  fuel  and 
gasoUne  for  highway  use  in  order  to  reduce 
the  Federal  deficit,  and  the  public  debt 
through  the  Public  Debt  Repajrment  Trust 
Fund:  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

By    Mr.    GLENN    (for    himself.    Mr. 
D'Amato,   Mr.   MOTHIHAN,   and   Mr. 
Simon): 
S.  799.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  protection 
from  shoreline  erosion  of  Improvements  to 
residential   real   property   contiguous   with 
the  Great  Lakes:  to  the  Committee  on  Envi- 
ronment and  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  BREAUX: 
S.  800.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  fiscal  year  1988  for  certain  maritime  pro- 
granjs  for  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion ^d  the  Federal  Maritime  Commission; 
to  tbe  Committee  on  Commerce,  Science, 
and  Transportation. 

By  Mr.  JOHNSTON  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Bradley,  Mr.  Breaux,  Mr.  Buicfers, 
Mr.    DeConcini,    Mr.    McCaih,    Mr. 
McClurx,  Mr.  Matsuhaga.  Mr.  Muit- 
KOVirsKi.  Mr.  NiCKLES,  and  Mr.  Ste- 
vens): 
S.  801.  A  bill  to  facilitate  the  national  dis- 
tribution and  utilization  of  coal:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

By  Mr.  DeCONCINI  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Conrad.  Mr.  Daschle,  Mr.  Harkin, 
Mr.    HoLLiNGS,    Mr.    Kennedy.    I^. 
Kerry,  Mr.  Leahy,  and  Mr.  SotON): 
S.J.  Res.  99.  Joint  resolution  to  express 
the  tense  of  the  Congress  that  the  Special 
Supplemental  Food  Program  for  Women, 
Infants,   and   Children   should   receive   in- 
creasing amounts  of  appropriations  in  fiscal 
year  1988  and  succeeding  fiscal  years;  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 

By  Mr.  PELL  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

INODYE): 

S.J.  Res.  100.  Joint  resolution  to  affirm 
the  national  policy  of  metric  conversion 
benefiting  the  United  States;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce.  Science,  and  Trans- 
portation. 

By  Mr.  CRANSTON: 
S.J.  Res.  101.  Joint  resolution  designating 
June  19,   1987  as  "American  Gospel  Arts 
Day":  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CRANSTON  (for  himself,  Mr. 
D'Amato,  Mr.  Riegle,  Mr.  Sarbanes. 
Mr.  DoDD,  Mr.  Dixon,  Mr.  Graham. 
Mr.  Sasser,  Mr.   Garn,  Mr.  Heinz, 
Mr.  Bond,  and  Mr.  DeConcini): 
S.J.  Res.  102.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  beginning  April  11.  1987.  as  Na- 
tional Community  Development  Week;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


Marvh  19,  1987 
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SUBMISSION  OP  CONCURRENT 
AND  SENATE  RESOLUTIONS 

Tlie  following  concurrent  resolutions 

and  Senate  resolutions  were  read,  and 

refMTed  (or  acted  upon),  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  BTRD  (for  himself,  Mr.  Dole. 

Mr.     Inouye.     Mr.     Rodman,     Mr. 

Mitchell.  Mr.  Nitnn,  Mr.  Sarbanes. 

Mr.      Heflin.      Mr.      Boren.      Mr. 

McClttre.   Mr.   Hatch,   Mr.   Cohen, 

and  Mr.  Trible): 

S.    Res.    170.    Resolution    to    direct   the 

Senate  Legal  Counsel  to  bring  an  action  to 


enforce  a  subpoena  and  order  of  the  Senate 
Select  Cotmnlttee  on  Secret  Military  Assist- 
ance to  Iran  and  the  Nicaraguan  Opposi- 
tion; considered  and  agreed  to. 
By  Mr.  PRE88LER: 
S.  Con.  Res.  36.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  with  respect 
to  the  use  of  ethanol  and  methanol  in  re- 
ducing ait  pollution,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Cotmnlttee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 


STATEIRdENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  REID; 

S.  780.  A  bill  to  amend  the  enforce- 
ment provisions  of  the  Federal  Elec- 
tion Campaign  Act  of  1971;  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion. 

(The  eemarks  of  Mr.  Reid  and  the 
text  of  tjhe  legislation  are  printed  ear- 
lier in  today's  Record.) 


By  Mr.  EXON: 

S.  781.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  re- 
duction of  the  svirplxis  supply  of  cer- 
tain Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  For- 
estry. 

(The  nemarks  of  Mr.  Exon  and  the 
text  of  tlie  legislation  are  printed  ear- 
lier in  today's  Record.) 


By  Mr.  SPECTER: 
S.  782.  A  bill  to  protect  the  public  in- 
terest in  stable  relationships  among 
communities,  professional  sports 
teams  and  leagues  and  in  the  success- 
ful operation  of  such  teams  in  commu- 
nities tlvoughout  the  Nation,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Commence,  Science,  and  Transporta- 
tion. 

PROFESSICXf  AL  SPORTS  COMMUNITY  PROTECTION 
ACT 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  introducing  the  "Professional 
Sports  Community  Protection  Act  of 
1987."  This  bill  is  designed  to  resolve 
several  problems  relating  to  the  own- 
ership and  relocation  of  professional 
sports  teams.  It  is  premised  on  the 
judgment  that  professional  sports 
teams,  for  a  variety  of  reasons,  affect 
the  public  interest. 

My  involvement  with  these  issues  is 
long  standing.  As  long  ago  as  the  97th 
Congress,  I  introduced  legislation— €. 
2821— to  deal  with  the  relocation  issue 
in  a  way  which  protected  the  proprie- 
tary interests  of  owners  as  well  as  the 
interests  of  sports  leagues,  fans,  stadi- 
um auttiorities,  and  mimlcipaUties. 
While  my  interest  In  the  97th  Con- 
gress was  general,  my  interest  in  the 
98th  Congress  was  more  acute:  In  late 
1984.  it  appeared  that  the  Philadel- 
phia Eqgles  football  team  might  be 
sold  and  relocated  to  another  State.  I 
immediately  began  a  series  of  discus- 
sions with  NFL  Commissioner  Pete 
RozeUe  and  other  key  individuals  to 
ensure  lihat  Philadelphia  did  not  lose 
its  team.  While  we  solved  that  prob- 
lem and  the  Eagles  remained  in  Phila- 
delphia where  they  belong,  I  was  con- 


vinced by  that  episode  that  we  need  to 
resolve  the  relocation  Issue  and  relat- 
ed matters  once  and  for  all. 

Accordingly,  I  introduced  the  "Pro- 
fessional Football  Stabilization  Act  of 
1985"— S.  172— in  the  early  days  of  the 
99th  Congress.  Other  Senators  also  in- 
troduced legislation  on  this  issue:  S. 
259  by  Senators  Eagleton  and  Dan- 
porth;  S.  298  by  Senator  DeConcini; 
and  S.  287  by  Senators  Gorton  ancl 
Mathias.  Each  bill  had  a  different  ap- 
proach, but  each  had  as  its  goal  a  fair 
and  effective  resolution  of  these 
issues.  Hearings  were  held  in  both  the 
Commerce  Committee  and  the  Judici- 
ary Committee.  The  Commprce  Com- 
mittee considered  S.  259  and  S.  287  on 
February  4  and  20,  1985.  The  Judiciary 
Committee,  on  February  6,  March  6, 
and  June  12,  1985,  considered  S.  172,  S. 
259  and  S.  298.  A  number  of  interested 
Senators  and  their  staffs  worked  for  a 
period  of  many  months  with  each 
other  and  with  the  many  interested 
parties— including  the  sports  leagues 
themselves — to  reach  an  agreement 
that  would  be  acceptable  to  all  and 
would  protect  the  interests  of  fans  and 
communities. 

Remarkably,  and  perhaps  in  testimo- 
ny to  the  good  faith  and  common  in- 
terest of  all  those  involved,  a  compro- 
mise proposal  did  result  not  long  after 
a  November  1985  meeting  in  Senator 
Dole's  office,  attended  by  interested 
Senators  and  their  staff  members.  An 
approach  was  agreed  upon  by  all  of 
the  Senators  who  had  introduced  the 
above-mentioned  bills.  The  National 
Football  League,  which  had  been  ac- 
tively involved  in  the  compromise  ne- 
gotiations, indicated  its  unequivocal 
approval  of  the  new  proposal. 

But  for  the  then  ongoing  lawsuit 
brought  by  the  U.S.  Football  League 
against  the  National  Football  League. 
I  am  convinced  that  the  compromise 
proposal  would  have  become  law.  Be- 
cause of  the  U.S.  FootbaU  League's 
lawsuit,  however,  some  Senators  were 
opposed  to  any  resolution  of  the  relo- 
cation issue,  fearing  that  congressional 
action  might  create,  albeit  uninten- 
tionally, some  litigation  advantage  for 
the  National  Football  League.  As  a 
result,  the  compromise  protx>sal  was 
not  brought  to  the  floor— notwith- 
standing that  it  had  the  support  of 
every  Senator  who  had  introduced  leg- 
islation on  this  issue. 

Mr.  President,  I  recite  this  lengthy 
background  to  demonstrate  that  the 
bill  I  am  introducing  today— which  is, 
verbatim,  the  (Ktmpromise  proposal 
agreed  upon  in  late  1985— is  not  a 
starting  point,  but  may  well  be  an  ap- 
propriate ending  point.  Now  that  the 
U.S.  F(x>tball  League  matter  is  re- 
solved, I  believe  that  the  Congress 
should  move  to  adopt  this  proposal, 
which  was  agreed  upon  by  virtually 
every  interested  party.  It  would  be  a 
shame,  in  my  view,  if  we  wasted  the 
benefit  of  our  many  months  of  work 


and  negotiations  on  these  issues  and 
returned  instead  to  square  one— with 
several  Senators  reintroducing  their 
own,  highly  divergent  proposals.  It  is 
for  precisely  that  reason  that  I  am  in- 
troducing this  bill— the  compromise 
proposal— rather  than  reintrcxlucing 
the  bill  I  authored  in  1985.  I  will  be 
frank  in  stating  that  I  would  be  ex- 
tremely disappointed  tf  the  National 
Football  League  took  a  different  ap- 
proach, and  backed  away  from  the 
previously  agreed  upon  solution. 

Our  agreement  in  late  1985  included 
not  Just  the  bill  I  am  introducing 
today  but  a  series  of  colloquies  which 
were  to  have  taken  place  among  cer- 
tain interested  Senators.  I  would  like 
to  summarize  those  colloquies  in  my 
statement  today,  as  they  obviously 
were  viewed  as  shedding  great  light  on 
the  meaning  of  the  blU  itself. 

First,  there  would  have  been  a  collo- 
quy stating  that  "where  a  team  can 
successfully  operate  in  its  present  lo- 
cation, and  its  proposed  transfer  is 
connected  to  a  sale,  the  sponsors  be- 
lieve significant  weight  should  be 
given  to  bona  fide  retention  offers  at 
fair  market  value  from  persons  who 
meet  league  ownership  criteria"  and 
that  "the  bill  creates  a  rebuttable  pre- 
simiption  in  favor  of  retaining  well- 
supported  teams  in  their  existing 
home  territories." 

A  second  colloquy  would  have  clari- 
fied the  bill's  effect  on  revenue  shar- 
ing. The  colloquy  would  have  stated 
that: 

First,  the  biU  specLficaUy  avoids  ad- 
dressing nontelevision  revenue  sharing 
because  there  is  "no  reason  to  stretch 
this  legislation  to  encompass  issues 
which  presently  are  not  problems;" 

Second,  the  bill  "does  not  affect  the 
1961  Sports  Telecasting  Act  or  its  in- 
terpretation." and  that  "we  are  in  no 
way  facilitating  moves  of  games  now 
broadcast  on  free  network  television  to 
pay/cable;". 

A  third  colloquy  involved  the  status 
of  relocations  between  cities  in  the 
same  "home  territory."  The  colloquy 
noted  that  while  "moves  between 
cities  in  the  same  home  territory— are 
outside  the  fimdamental  purposes  of 
this  bill,"  they  were  of  some  (x>n(^m. 
The  colloquy  would  have  explained 
that  the  bill  subjected  such  proposed 
relocations  to  objective  criteria  but 
not  "to  the  same  rigorous  criteria  and 
procedures"  which  applied  to  reloca- 
tions to  a  new  home  territory  entirely. 

A  fourth  colloquy  would  have  made 
clear  that  the  bill's  disclaimer  regard- 
ing lawsuits  filed  by  a  competing  pro- 
fessional sports  league  included  "law- 
suits brought  by  sports  leagues  other 
than  those  playing  the  same  sport  as 
the  defendant." 

Mr.  President,  I  am  sure  many  of  my 
colleagues  noted  with  interest  re(%nt 
reports  that  the  National  FootbaU 
League  has  entered  into  an  agreement 
whereby  certain  of  its  games  would  be 


telecast  on  pay /cable  television,  rather 
than  on  free  network  television.  This 
event,  and  the  question  as  to  its  anti- 
trust status  under  the  1961  sports  tele- 
casting statute,  only  serves  to  high- 
light the  extent  to  which  professional 
sports  in  this  country  affect  public  in- 
terest, and  the  long  history  of  Con- 
gress' interest  in  such  matters.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  Join  me  in  supporting 
a  compromise  proposal  now,  when 
there  are  no  proposed  relocations 
pending  or  under  discussion,  and  we 
thus  are  free  to  approach  the  issue  ob- 
jectively. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy 
of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bUl 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  782 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Professional  Sports 
Community  Protection  Act  of  1987." 

FINDINGS 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  finds  that  It  is  in  the 
public  Interest— 

( 1)  to  preserve  stability  in  the  relationship 
between  professional  sports  teams  and  the 
communities  in  which  such  teams  may  suc- 
cessfully operate: 

(2)  to  encourage  professional  sports 
leagues  to  operate  with  policies  that  pro- 
mote the  successful  operation  of  their 
member  clubs: 

(3)  to  promote  the  equitable  and  prompt 
resolution  of  disputes  arising  from  the  inter- 
state operations  of  such  leagues  as  they  con- 
cern the  location  of  professional  sports 
teams: 

(4)  to  discourage  the  relocation  of  profes- 
sional sports  teams  receiving  local  support: 
and 

(5)  to  encourage  expansion  of  professional 
sports  leagues,  by  promoting  stability  In  the 
location  of  professional  sports  teams 
through  enforcement  of  rules  or  agreements 
for  the  division  of  revenues  of  such  leagues 
or  member  clubs  and  for  the  selection  of 
owners  of  such  member  clubs,  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

DETINmONS 

Sec.  3.  As  used  in  this  Act,  the  term— 

(1)  "antitrust  laws"  has  the  meaning  given 
to  such  term  in  the  first  section  of  the  (Hay- 
ton  Act  (15  U.S.C.  12)  and  in  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act  (15  U^S.C.  41  et  seq.): 

(2)  "home  territory"  means  the  geograph- 
ic area  within  which  a  member  club  oper- 
ates and  plays  the  majority  of  its  home 
games,  as  defined  in  the  governing  agree- 
ment or  agreements  of  the  relevant  league 
on  January  1,  1987,  or  upon  the  commence- 
ment of  operations  of  any  league  after  such 
date: 

(3)  "interested  parties"  Includes  represent- 
atives of  the  local  government  for  the  locali- 
ty in  which  a  member  club's  stadium  or 
arena  is  located,  a  member  club  which  has 
furnished  notice  under  section  5  of  this  Act, 
and  the  owner  or  operator  of  such  stadium 
or  arena;  the  term  may  include  any  other 
affected  party,  as  so  designated  by  the  rele- 
vant league; 

(4)  "local  government"  means  a  city, 
coimty,  parish,  town,  township,  village,  or 
any  other  general  function  governmental 
imit  established  by  State  law; 
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dub"  meuM  any  member  of 
i  vocts  league; 

(•)  "veam"  meana  uy  Individual,  part- 
nerriili).  eofporatton.  or  any  unincorporated 
■firlahnn  or  any  eomWnaMon  or  aMOda- 
tlan  ttMreof .  or  any  political  lubdlvlaion; 

(T)  "profwionil  vorta  league"  or 
"league"  mean*  an  aaodaUon  oompoaed  of 
two  or  mora  profeastooal  iporta  teams 
wbldi  baa  adopted,  accepted  or  put  Into 
attoci  nilca  for  tbe  conduct  of  iHrofeaslonal 
«Of«a  teana  which  are  membera  of  that  as- 
TirfB^***"  and  the  regulation  of  oonteats  and 
exhibttiana  in  which  au^  teams  regularly 
eiwace.  and  which  has  lieen  engaged  In  com- 
pettttan  in  lueh  wpmt  for  more  than  seven 


<•)  "profeaslnnsi  sports  team"  means  any 
graop  of  prof eaakmal  athlrtw  organised  to 
play  major  league  footbaO.  basketball  or 
hockey  and  which  Is  alao  a  member  of  a 
league  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act; 


(•)  "stadium"  or  "arena"  means  the  prin- 
cipal physical  facility  within  which  profes- 
skmal  sports  team  plays  the  majority  of  its 


uwroL 

8k.  4.  (a)  It  la  not  unlawful  by  reason  of 
the  antitrust  laws  for  a  professional  sports 
league  or  its  memtter  dubs,  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  to  enforce 
nilea  or  agreements  authorising  the  mem- 
bers ctf  such  league  to  decide  whether  a 
member  club  may  change  Its  home  terri- 
tory. 

(b)  It  is  not  unlawful  by  reason  of  any 
praviskm  of  aection  1  of  the  Sherman  Act 
(IS  DJB.C.  1)  for  a  profeasional  sports  league 
or  ita  memlier  duba,  in  accordance  with  the 
prmMona  of  this  Act— 

(1)  to  oiforoe  rules  or  agreonents  within 
such  league  requiring  the  memtwr  clubs  to 
participate  in.  or  share  among  themselves 
the  revenoea  produced  by,  any  contract  for 
the  sale  or  transfer  of  all  or  any  part  of  the 
riihts  of  such  member  clubs  in  the  spon- 
sored telecasting  of  any  games  of  such 
league,  if  such  sharing  prcmiotes  compara- 
tate  mmnramir-  oKMrtunitles  for  member 
duba:  and 

(3)  to  enforce  rules  or  agreements  estal)- 
llshing  procedures  and  standards  for  the  se- 
lection of  the  owners  of  member  clulx.  If 
such  procedures  and  standards  provide  that 
(A)  such  selection  shall  require  approval  by 
not  more  than  three-fourths  of  such 
member  dubs,  and  (B)  such  selection  is  not 
to  be  exerdaed  in  a  diacrimlnatory  manner. 

(c)  If  any  owner  of  a  professional  sports 
team  violatea  any  rule  or  agreement  adopt- 
ed pursuant  to  this  section,  the  relevant 
profeaitonal  sports  league  may  bring  a  civil 
action  in  a  district  ooxirt  of  the  United 
States  which  has  Jurisdiction  over  such 
action  under  section  1331  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code,  to  enjoin  such  owner  from 
such  violation.  The  district  court  may 
enjoin  such  violation  or  any  other  action 
whidi  would  lie  a  violation  of  any  such  rule 
wagreemmt. 

(d)  This  aection  shall  not  apply  with  re- 
ject to  any  suit  commenced  under  the  anti- 
trust laws  by  a  competing  professional 
sports  league. 

>oncB  or  raoFOSKD  chahgb  ib  homk 
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Sac  5.  (a)  Any  person  seeking  to  ctiange 
the  home  territory  of  a  member  dub  to  a  lo- 
caUoD  other  than  tbe  location  of  such 
member  dub's  home  territory  shall,  in  ac- 
cordance with  this  section,  furnish  notice  of 
such  proposed  change  at  least  six  months 


Ijefoie  the  commencement  of  the  season  in 
whidi  the  member  dub  is  to  play  in  such 
othet  location. 

(b>  Such  notice  shall  be  furnished  to  rep- 
resegtatives  of  the  relevant  professional 
sporta  league,  the  owner  or  operator  of  the 
member  dub's  stadium  or  arena,  and  the 
local  government  for  the  locality  in  which 
such  stadium  or  arena  is  located.  Such 
notice  shall— 

(1)  be  In  writing  and  delivered  in  person  or 
by  certified  mail; 

(2)  by  published  in  one  or  more  newspa- 
pers of  general  circulation  within  the 
member  club's  home  territory;  and 

(3)  contain  as  statement  of  the  member 
club't  intention  to  change  its  home  terri- 
tory, an  identification  of  the  proposed  new 
location  of  such  member  dub,  a  summary  of 
the  reasons  for  such  change  in  home  terri- 
tory, information  regarding  the  factors 
specified  in  section  6(b)  of  this  Act,  and  the 
date  on  which  such  change  is  scheduled  to 
ttecome  effective. 

(c)  The  professional  sports  league  shall 
make  a  determination  with  respect  to  the 
location  of  such  member  club's  home  terri- 
tory within  two  months  after  re(xipt  of  the 
notice  required  by  this  section.  In  making 
such  a  determination,  the  league  shall  con- 
duct proceedings  at  which  Interested  parties 
are  afforded  an  opportunity  to  present  oral 
or  written  testimony  regarding  a  change  in 
the  location  of  a  member  club's  home  terri- 
tory. The  league  shall  keep  a  record  of  all 
such  proceedings. 

DKISIOHS  OR  TEAM  LOCATIONS 

Sac.  6.  (a)  No  person  may  change  the  loca- 
tion of  the  home  territory  of  a  member  club 
unleas— 

(1)  such  person  furnishes  the  notice  re- 
quired by  section  5  of  this  Act;  and 

(2)  the  professional  sports  league  deter- 
mlnea.  In  accordance  with  subsection  (b)  of 
this  section,  that  a  change  in  the  home  ter- 
ritory of  such  member  club  is  justified. 

(b)  In  determining  under  this  section 
whether  a  change  in  the  location  of  the 
home  territory  of  a  member  club  is  Justified, 
the  league  shall  consider  the  findings  of  this 
Act  and  make  specific  findings  regarding— 

(1)  the  adequacy  of  such  member  club's 
existing  stadium  or  arena  in  relation  to 
other  stadiums  or  arenas  within  such 
league; 

(2)  the  adequacy  of  facilities  related  to  or 
in  tlie  vicinity  of  such  stadium  or  arena,  in- 
cludkig  transportation,  vending,  retaU  and 
other  facilities; 

(3)  the  desire  and  ability  of  the  owner  or 
operator  of  such  stadium,  arena  or  facilities 
and  officials  of  local  government  to  remedy 
any  lnadeqtuu;ies  In  such  stadium,  arena  or 
facilities,  or  to  provide  other  incentives  or 
arrangements  which  would  make  it  justified 
for  auch  member  club  to  continue  to  be  lo- 
cated in  its  home  territory; 

(4)  the  extent  to  which  such  member  club 
has.  directly  or  indirectly,  received  public  fi- 
nancial support  by  means  of  construction  of 
any  publidy  financed  stadium,  arena,  or 
playing  facility,  special  tax  treatment,  or 
other  form  of  public  financial  support,  and 
the  extent  to  which  such  support  continues 
or  remains  unamortized: 

(5)  the  effects  of  such  change  on  any  con- 
tract or  agreement  regarding  a  member 
club's  ciurent  location  which  has  been  en- 
tered Into  by  such  member  club  and  any 
pubHc  or  private  party; 

(6)  the  extent  to  which  the  ownership  or 
management  of  such  member  club  has  con- 
tributed  to   any   circumstance   that   might 


demonstrate  the  need  for  a  change  in  the 
member  club's  home  territory; 

(7)  the  amount  of  such  memlier  club's  op- 
erating relrenues  from  sports  operations,  in- 
duding  n«t  revenues  from  ticket  and  other 
stadium  or  arena  receipts  from  games 
played  in  the  member  dub's  stadium  or 
arena,  in  felation  to  the  median  and  average 
levels  of  revenues  for  other  member  dubs  in 
the  three  seasons  preceding  the  date  of  the 
member  diub's  notice  furnished  under  sec- 
tion 5  of  this  Act; 

(8)  the  txtent  of  any  net  operating  losses 
experienced  by  such  member  dub,  exclusive 
of  depredation  and  amortization,  in  the 
three  seagons  preceding  the  date  of  the 
memlier  dub's  notice  furnished  under  sec- 
tion 5  of  this  Act: 

(9)  the  extent  to  which  fan  support  for 
such  member  dub  has  been  demonstrated 
by  attencknce,  ticket  sales,  and  other  fac- 
tors whUe  the  member  club  has  played  in  its 
home  territory; 

(10)  the  number  of  professional  teams 
playing  tlte  same  sport  as  the  member  club 
which  are  ciurently  conducting  sports  oper- 
ations in  the  member  club's  home  territory 
and  in  the  proposed  location  of  such 
member  dub,  and  the  effects  that  the  pro- 
posed change  in  the  location  of  the  home 
territory  «f  such  memlier  club  may  have  on 
such  teams,  their  leagues,  and  communities 
and  fans; 

(11)  any  bona  fide  offer  to  purchase  such 
member  dub  at  fair  market  value,  if  such 
offer  includes  continued  location  of  such 
member  dub  in  its  home  territory; 

(12)  the  extent  to  which  such  memt>er 
club  has  Engaged  in  good  faith  negotiations 
concerning  reasonable  arrangements  under 
which  sudi  member  club  would  continue  to 
be  located  In  its  home  territory  and  in  its 
stadium  or  arena  (or  a  suitable  alternative 
facility  in  its  home  territory):  and 

(13)  sudi  other  factors  as  the  league  de- 
termines may  be  appropriate,  if  such  factors 
are  in  writing  and  are  consistent  with  the 
findings  of  this  Act. 

(c)(1)  No  person  may  relocate  a  member 
dub  to  a  different  city  within  such  member 
club's  home  territory  unless— 

(A)  such  person  furnishes  the  notice  re- 
quired by  section  5(a)  of  this  Act;  and 

(B)  the  professional  sports  league  deter- 
mines, in  accordance  with  subsection  (b)  of 
this  section,  that  such  a  relocation  is  justi- 
fied. 

(2)  In  determining  under  this  subsection 
whether  a  relocation  to  a  different  city 
within  a  member  club's  home  territory  is 
Justified,  the  league  shall  consider  and  make 
specific  findings  regarding— 

(A)  the  adequacy  of  such  member  club's 
existing  stadium  or  arena  in  relation  to 
other  stadiums  or  arenas  within  such  league 
and  the  stadium  or  arena  to  which  it  is  pro- 
posed tha!t  the  member  club  relocate; 

(B)  the  adequacy  of  facilities  related  to  or 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  member  dub's  existing 
stadium  «r  arena,  including  transportation, 
vending,  retail  or  other  facilities,  in  relation 
to  the  facilities  in  the  vicinity  of  the  stadl- 
imi  or  ar«na  to  which  it  is  proposed  that  the 
member  dub  relocate; 

(C)  the  desire  and  ability  of  the  owner  or 
operator  of  such  member  club's  existing  sta- 
dium, aroia  or  facilities  to  remedy  any  Inad- 
equacies In  such  stadium,  arena  or  faicilities 
In  relatidD  to  the  desire  and  ability  of  the 
owner  or  operator  of  the  stadium,  arena  or 
facilities  to  which  it  is  proposed  that  the 
member  club  relocate  to  remedy  any  load- 
equacies  In  such  stadium,  arena  or  facilities; 


(O)  the  extent  to  which  the  proposed  relo- 
cation would  facilitate  or  conflict  with  the 
member  club's  abiUty  to  continue  to  service 
its  existing  ticketholders  or  to  continue  to 
broadcast  its  games  throughout  its  home 
territory  in  accordance  with  established 
broadcasting  patterns: 

(E)  the  extent  to  which  such  member  club 
has,  directly  or  indirectly,  received  public  fi- 
nancial support  by  means  of  construction  of 
any  pubUdy  financed  stadium,  arena  or 
playing  facility,  special  tax  treatment,  or 
other  form  of  public  financial  support,  and 
the  extent  to  which  such  support  continues 
or  remains  unamortized: 

(P)  the  effects  of  the  proposed  relocation 
on  any  contract  or  agreement  regarding  a 
member  club's  current  location  which  has 
been  entered  into  by  such  member  club  and 
any  public  or  private  party:  and 

(G)  such  other  factors  as  the  league  deter- 
mines may  be  appropriate,  if  such  factors 
are  in  writing  and  are  consistent  with  the 
findings  of  this  Act. 

JUDICIAL  REVIEW 

Sec.  7.  (a)  A  determination  by  a  league 
under  section  5(c)  of  this  Act  may  be  re- 
viewed in  a  civil  action  brought  in  accord- 
ance with  this  section  by— 

(Da  member  club  which  has  furnished 
notice  under  section  5  of  this  Act: 

(2)  the  owner  or  operator  of  such  member 
club's  stadium  or  arena,  or  the  owner  or  op- 
erator of  tuiy  facility  In  which  such  member 
club  seeks  to  play  the  majority  of  its  home 
games:  or 

(3)  the  local  government  for  the  locality 
in  which  the  stadium  or  arena  of  such 
member  club  is  located. 

(b)(1)  To  enforce  compliance  with  this 
Act,  a  league  or  any  interested  party  may 
commence  a  civil  action  in  accordance  with 
this  section  to  enjoin  the  failure  of— 

(A)  any  memlier  club,  person  or  league  to 
comply  with  section  5  of  this  Act: 

(B)  any  memt>er  club  or  person  to  comply 
with  a  decision  of  a  league  made  pursuant 
to  section  5  or  6  of  this  Act:  and 

(C)  any  memlier  club,  person  or  league  to 
comply  with  a  decision  of  any  court  made 
pursuant  to  this  section. 

(2)  An  action  under  this  subsection  may 
not  be  brought  in  a  district  of  a  State  in 
which  the  member  club  is  currently  located 
or  proposes  to  relocate. 

(3)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  any 
person  or  league  against  whom  an  action  is 
brought  under  this  sutisection  is  deemed  to 
be  doing  business  in  any  district  in  which 
any  sponsored  telecasts  of  such  league  or 
any  member  club  of  such  league  are  broad- 
cast. 

(c)(1)  Any  civil  action  brought  under  this 
section  must  be  commenced  within  thirty 
days  of  such  determination.  Such  action 
must  be  brought  in  a  district  court  of  the 
United  States  which  has  jurisdiction  over 
such  action  under  section  1331  of  title  28, 
United  States  Code.  No  such  action  may  be 
brought  in  any  district  of  a  State  which  con- 
tains— 

(A)  such  member  club's  home  territory:  or 

(B)  the  proposed  location  of  such  member 
club. 

(2)  Upon  motion  of  any  party,  the  district 
court  may,  for  the  convenience  of  the  par- 
ties or  in  the  interests  of  justice,  transfer 
any  such  action  to  any  district  which  has  Ju- 
risdiction over  such  action  under  section 
1331  of  tiUe  28,  United  States  Code,  other 
than  a  district  specified  in  paragraph  (IK A) 
or  (B)  of  this  subsection. 

(d)  The  district  coiul  shall  set  aside  such  a 
determination  by  a  league  only  if  the  dis- 


trict court  finds  that  such  determination 
was  not  supported  by  substantial  evidence 
on  the  record  taken  as  a  whole,  or  was  ob- 
tained by  corruption,  fraud  or  undue  means. 
The  district  court  may  grant  such  declarato- 
ry and  equitable  relief  as  may  be  appropri- 
ate, including  injunctive  relief  and  specific 
performance. 

(e)  In  any  case  where  interested  parties 
have  not  been  afforded  an  opportunity  to 
present  oral  or  written  testimony  in  accord- 
ance with  section  5(c)  of  this  Act,  the  dis- 
trict court  may,  by  order,  require  the  rele- 
vant professional  sports  league  to  conduct 
additional  proceedings  at  which  such  testi- 
mony may  be  presented,  and  to  reconsider 
its  determination  under  such  section  based 
on  such  testimony.  Within  thirty  days  after 
the  date  of  any  such  order,  such  league 
shall  reconsider  and  resubmit  its  determina- 
tion to  the  district  court,  and  the  district 
court  shall  review  such  determination  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

PORlCULATIOIf  or  POLICIES  COHCERKIIIG 
EXPAIfSIOK 

Sec.  8.  (a)  Within  six  months  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  or  within  one 
year  after  the  provisions  of  this  Act  become 
applicable  to  a  professional  sports  league, 
whichever  is  later,  such  league  shaU  formu- 
late and  adopt  a  suitable  policy  consistent 
with  the  provisions  of  this  Act  setting  forth 
the  criteria  and  standards  it  will  use  in  de- 
termining when  and  where  any  future  ex- 
pansion of  such  league  will  occur,  and  the 
number  of  member  clubs  which  may  be 
added  by  any  such  expansion,  except  that 
such  ix>licy  shall  not  include  a  determina- 
tion by  such  league  that  it  will  never 
expand. 

(b)  In  implementing  such  policy,  each  pro- 
fessional st>orts  league  shall  solicit  and  con- 
sider the  views  of — 

( 1 )  State  and  local  government  of f idals: 

(2)  owners  and  operators  of  stadiums  and 
arenas:  and 

(3)  sports  fans  and  the  general  pubUc. 
I*rofessional  sports  leagues  shall  fully  con- 
sider the  views  of  persons  representing  com- 
munities from  which  member  clubs  have, 
without  prior  league  approval,  relocated 
within  five  years  before  the  effective  date  of 
this  Act. 

(c)  (Mteria  and  standards  developed  by 
professional  sports  leagues  under  this  sec- 
tion shall,  at  a  minimum,  address — 

(1)  the  population  and  other  demographic 
characteristics  of  communities  or  regions: 

(2)  the  geographical  balance  of  the 
league's  member  clubs; 

(3)  the  legitimate  interests  of  communities 
from  which  member  clubs  have,  without 
prior  league  approval,  relocated  within  five 
years  before  the  effective  date  of  this  Act: 

(4)  identification  with  and  commitment  to 
a  community  by  prospective  franchise 
owners: 

(5)  minimiim  guidelines  for  stadiums, 
areas  or  other  facilities  which  will  qualify  a 
community  to  l>e  considered  for  an  expan- 
sion franchise: 

(6)  the  capacity  of  a  community  to  provide 
competitive  stadium  and  related  facilities  in 
relation  to  other  such  stadiums  and  faciU- 
ties  within  the  league;  and 

(7)  any  demonstrated  capacity  of  a  com- 
munity to  support  a  professional  sports 
franchise. 

(d)  Within  thirty  days  after  the  adoption 
of  such  poUcy,  such  league  shall  transmit  a 
copy  of  such  policy  to  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce. The  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall 
publish  such  policy  in  the  Federal  Register. 


(3)  If  a  league  fails  to  adopt  and  transmit 
a  policy  as  required  by  this  section,  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act  shall  have  no  force  and 
effect  with  respect  to  such  league  after  the 
final  day  permitted  by  this  section  for  such 
transmittal. 

INAPPUCABILITT  TO  CKKTAIII  MATTKaS 

Sec.  9.  Nothing  contained  in  this  Act 
shall— 

(1)  alter,  determine,  or  otherwise  affect 
the  applicability  or  inapplicability  of  the 
antitrust  laws,  the  labor  laws,  or  any  other 
provision  of  law  to  the  wages,  hours,  or 
other  terms  and  conditions  of  employment 
of  players  in  any  professional  sports  league, 
to  any  employment  matter  regarding  play- 
ers in  any  such  league,  or  to  any  collective 
bargaining  rights  and  privilege  of  any 
player  union  in  any  such  league: 

(2)  alter,  determine,  or  otherwise  affect 
the  applicability  or  inappUcabiUty  of  the 
antitrust  laws  or  any  Federal  or  State  law 
regarding  telecasting.  Including  the  Act  en- 
titled "An  Act  to  amend  the  antitrust  laws 
to  authorize  leagues  of  professional  football, 
baseball,  basketball,  and  hockey  teams  to 
enter  into  certain  television  contracts,  and 
for  other  purposes",  approved  September 
30,  1961  (15  U.S.C.  1291  et  seq.).  to  any 
agreement  between  any  professional  sports 
league  or  its  member  clubs  and  any  person 
not  affiliated  with  such  a  league  for  the 
telecasting  of  the  games  of  such  league  or 
its  member  clubs  on  any  form  of  television; 

(3)  affect  any  contract,  or  provision  of  a 
contract,  relating  to  the  use  of  a  stadium  or 
arena  between  a  member  club  and  the 
owner  or  operator  of  any  stadium  or  arena 
or  any  other  person: 

(4)  except  as  provided  in  this  Act,  alter, 
determine,  or  otherwise  affect  the  applica- 
bility or  inapplicability  of  the  antitrust  laws 
to  any  act.  contract,  agreement,  rule,  course 
of  conduct,  or  other  activity  by.  between,  or 
among  persons  engaging  in,  conducting,  or 
participating  m  major  league  football,  bas- 
ketball or  hockey:  or 

(5)  affect  in  any  manner  any  lease  obliga- 
tion between  a  professional  sports  team  and 
any  stadium,  corporation  or  other  person. 

OVERSIGHT 

Sec.  10.  The  Committee  on  Commerce, 
Science,  and  Transportation  of  the  Senate 
shall  conduct  periodic  oversight  hearings  on 
the  effects  of  this  Act  no  less  often  than  an- 
nually for  the  first  three  years  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  As  part  of 
such  hearings,  the  Committee  shall  specifi- 
cally review  the  operation  of  section  8  of 
this  Act. 

EirBCT  OH  STATE  LAW 

Sec.  11.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law,  no  State  or  local  government 
may  maintain  or  enforce  any  law  or  regula- 
tion that  imposes  any  limitation  on  the 
rules,  agreements,  or  conduct  of  any  profes- 
sional sports  league  or  member  club  which 
is  Inconsistent  with  this  Act. 

EfTECnVE  DATE 

Sec.  12.  This  Act  shall  apply  to  any 
change  or  proposed  change  in  the  home  ter- 
ritory of  a  meml>er  club  which  occurs  on  or 
after  January  23,  1985. 


By  Mr.  HEINZ: 
S.  783.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tariff 
Schedules  of  the  United  States  to  cor- 
rect the  tariff  rate  inversion  on  certain 
iron  and  steel  pipe  and  tube  products; 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
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•  Mr.  HKINZ.  Mr.  President.  I  un  In- 
trodudnc  leclaUtian  today  which  1b 
dwlgwfid  to  oorreet  the  tariff  rate  in- 
venton  between  steel  pipe  and  tube 
products  and  the  raw  znaterials  neces- 
sary to  produce  these  products, 
namely,  carbtm  and  stainless  sheet  and 
strip. 

Hie  carbon  snd  stainless  steel  pipe 
and  tube  producers  have  been  suff er- 
tnc  Ua  a  number  of  years  f  nun  an  ano- 
moly  in  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the 
United  States.  As  a  general  rule,  the 
United  States  and  its  major  trading 
partners  subscribe  to  the  principle 
that  higher  value-added  items  bear 
higher  duties.  Unfortunately.  U^S. 
tariff  rates  are  inverted  between  steel 
idpes  and  tubes  and  their  raw  materi- 
als, which  are  basic  steel  mill  products 
made  by  integrated  steel  producers. 

This  inverted  tariff  occurred  as  a 
result  of  rampant  inflation  in  the 
United  States  during  the  1970's  and 
was  inadvertently  left  uncorrected 
when  the  United  States  converted  to 
the  new  tariff  schedules.  Por  example, 
in  1M2  the  duty  rate  for  sheet  was 
0.175  cents  per  pound  compared  to 
0.375  cents  per  pound  for  the  majority 
of  pipe  products.  In  1960.  the  tariff  for 
sheet  was  increased  to  10  percent  ad 
valorem  whfle  the  duty  for  pipe  re- 
mained at  the  1958  specific  rate  of  0.30 
cents  per  pound.  With  steel  selling  at 
approximately  $50  a  ton  in  1958.  the 
duty  on  sheet  was  m>proxlmately  $5  a 
Um  cranpared  to  a  $6  a  Una  duty  on 
pipe.  By  1975.  steel  prices  had  more 
than  quadrupled,  and  the  duties  on 
steel  sheet  were  over  a  $20  a  ton  com- 
pared to  the  specific  rate  for  pipe 
which  remained  constant  at  $6  a  ton. 

The  inverted  tariff  is  inequitable 
and  provides  an  unfair  competitive  ad- 
vantage to  the  foreign  exporters  of 
pipe  and  tube  products  to  the  U.S. 
mai^et.  The  existence  of  the  inverted 
tariff  has  contributed  to  the  fact  that 
foreign  steel  pipe  and  tube  producers 
have  gained  a  major  foothold  in  the 
UJ3.  market.  The  results  have  been 
devastating.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
reflect  on  the  cost  of  imports  to  this 
industry: 

While  imports  ciurently  accotmt  for 
approximately  24  percent  of  all  steel 
products,  pipe  and  tube  imports  are  in 
excess  of  50  percent  of  the  U.S. 
market  Import  penetration  went  from 
26.1  percent  in  1979  to  60  percent  in 
1964  for  all  pipe  and  tube  products. 

This  tariff  inversion  provides  an  in- 
centive for  foreign  producers  to  con- 
vert flat-rolled  products  to  tubing  of f- 
sh(»e  and  thus  benefit  from  the  lower 
duties  in  effect  on  pipes  and  tubes. 

Imports  have  displaced  at  least 
15.000  woikers  in  the  pipe  and  tube  in- 
dustry, a  reduction  of  50  percent. 
Many  of  these  workers  are  located  in 
regions  which  are  already  devastated 
economically. 


The  inverted  tariff  depresses  pipe 
and  tube  prices  in  comparison  to  sheet 
prices,  squeezing  profit  margins  and 
incrassing  losses  for  pipe  and  tube  pro- 
ducers. 

Under  the  steel  VRA  program,  shift- 
ing of  imports  into  pipe  and  tube  prod- 
ucts has  occurred  under  the  flexibility 
provision  of  the  agreements.  The 
lower  duty  on  pipe  and  tube  encour- 
ages this  shifting. 

The  bill  which  I  am  introducing 
today  will  help  to  alleviate  the  burden 
on  the  domestic  pipe  and  tube  indus- 
try caused  by  the  unfair  Inverted 
tariff.  This  bill  helps  to  correct  the  in- 
equity in  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the 
United  States  by  bringing  the  duties 
on  carbon  and  alloy  steel  pipe  and 
tube  products  in  line  with  the  duties 
charged  for  their  raw  materials.  My 
proposal  would  result  in  a  column  1 
duty  for  most  carbon  pipe  products  of 
4.9  percent  compared  to  the  current 
levels  which  range  from  0.5  to  2.7  per- 
cent. In  the  case  of  specialty  pipe  and 
tube  products,  my  proposal  would 
raise  these  duties  to  9.5  percent  from 
current  levels  of  3.9  to  4.9  percent. 

This  tariff  inversion  does  not  con- 
form with  the  policy  established  by 
the  United  States  and  its  major  trad- 
ing partners  for  the  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  product  categories  generaUy 
and  for  metals  specifically.  I  would 
note,  moreover,  that  all  of  our  major 
trading  partners,  including  Japan. 
Korea.  Canada,  and  the  European 
Community,  have  higher  duty  rates  on 
pipe  and  tube  products  than  on  sheet 
and  plate.  In  fact,  their  rates  of  duty 
are  uniformly  higher  than  the  duty 
rate  I  am  proposing. 

The  pipe  and  tube  segment  of  the 
domestic  steel  industry  operates  some 
of  the  most  modem  and  efficient  mills 
in  the  world.  It  has  continually  invest- 
ed in  its  facilities  to  both  lower  the 
costs  of  production  and  advance  their 
capability  to  produce  more  sophisticat- 
ed products.  Steel  pipes  and  tubes  are 
among  the  most  important  basic  in- 
dustrial materials  of  the  20th  century. 
They  are  an  essential  component  in 
the  infrastructure  of  America,  a  key 
ingredient  in  the  systems  wliich  bring 
us  water,  energy,  electricity,  and  other 
crucial  aspects  of  modem  day  living. 

Malntahiing  domestic  sources  of 
steel  pipe  is  critical  to  America's  na- 
tional security.  These  products  are 
vital  components  of  military  and  civil- 
ian powerplants  throughout  the  coun- 
try, including  tubing  for  nuclear  reac- 
tors. Oil  country  tubular  goods 
[OCTG],  which  are  used  to  retrieve 
petroleum  or  natural  gas  from  the 
ground  or  ocean  deposits,  are  critical 
to  domestic  energy  independence.  I 
would  point  out  to  my  coUeagues  that 
imports  have  so  devastated  this  seg- 
ment of  the  pipe  and  tube  industry 
that  only  5  firms  out  of  22  OCTG-pro- 
ducing  companies  are  still  in  produc- 
tion. This  is  a  shameful  state  of  affairs 


when  you  consider  that  the  United 
States  accounts  for  an  estimated  66 
percent  pt  worldwide  consumption  of 
these  products. 

Pipe  aqd  tube  products  are  also  com- 
ponents of  military  vehicles,  tanks, 
warships,  and  other  sophisticated  mili- 
tary equipment.  The  aerospace  indus- 
try uses  hydraulic  line  tubing,  instru- 
mentation tubing,  and  structural 
members  made  with  stainless  and 
other  afioy  pipe  because  of  their 
unique  corrosion  resistance,  strength, 
and  special  properties. 

Our  access  to  basic  necessities  such 
ss  petroleum,  heat,  power,  light,  and 
sanitation  depend  on  steel  pipe  and 
tube  products.  Oiir  very  way  of  life,  as 
well  as  the  capability  to  defend  it. 
would  be  at  risk  without  maintaining  a 
vigorous  domestic  industrial  base  in 
these  prcducts. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  I  would  like 
to  point  out  that  this  legislation  will 
greatly  benefit  the  U.S.  basic  integrat- 
ed steel  industry  as  well  as  the  steel 
pipe  and  tube  industry.  By  leveUng  the 
playing  field  through  a  correction  of 
this  inverted  tariff.  Congress  can  help 
stem  Job  losses  in  all  segments  of  the 
industry  and  encourage  U.S.  steel  in- 
dustry efforts  to  reinvest  and  modern- 
ize for  future  years.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  this  legislation.* 
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By  liArs.  KASSEBAUM: 
S.  784.  A  bill  to  provide  that  receipts 
and  disbursements  of  the  highway 
trust  fund  and  the  airport  and  airway 
trust  fund  shall  not  be  included  in  the 
totals  of  the  budget  of  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment as  submitted  by  the  President 
of  the  congressional  budget;  pursuant 
to  the  order  of  August  4,  1977,  re- 
ferred Jointly  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Budget. 

IRVRASTRUCrORS  F AIRMESS  ACT 

•  Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  today  introducing  legislation  that  I 
hope  will  result  in  the  release  of  reve- 
nues in  the  aviation  and  highway  trust 
funds  that  are  being  held  hostage  in 
the  name  of  deficit  reduction.  The 
measure  would  also— I  might  add— in- 
crease the  honesty  with  which  the 
Government  reports  Federal  spending 
policies  tx>  the  Nation.  My  colleague 
and  friend  from  Kansas,  Congressman 
WHiTTAKtR  is  introducing  identical 
legislation  today  in  the  House. 

This  bfll  provides  that,  for  budget- 
ary accounting  piuix)ses,  transactions 
in  the  airport  and  airways  trust  fund 
and  the  highway  trust  fund  would  be 
treated  the  same  as  transactions  in  the 
Social  Security  trust  fund.  If  enacted, 
the  mea«iu-e  would  end  the  current 
practice  of  disguising  the  actual  size  of 
the  Federal  deficit  by  offsetting  short- 
falls in  general  revenues  with  surplus- 
es in  trust  fimd  revenues.  Once  that 
practice  Is  prohibited,  the  pressure  to 
maintain  large  and  growing  balances 


in  such  trust  fimds  will  disappear.  We 
should  then  be  able  to  proceed  with 
long  delayed  Improvements  in  the 
transportation  infrastructure  of  the 
Nation. 

Specifically  this  legislation  would 
first,  provide  for  a  separate  accoimting 
of  the  receipts  and  disbursements  of 
the  airport  and  highway  trust  funds 
from  the  general  receipts  and  expendi- 
tures of  the  Federal  Government. 
Trust  fund  receipts  would  not  be  in- 
cluded in  the  totals  of  the  President's 
annual  budget  submission  to  Congress, 
nor  would  they  be  included  in  the 
annual  congressional  budget.  Second, 
aviation  and  highway  trust  fund 
spending  would  be  exempt  from  any 
general  budget  limitation  imposed  by 
statute  on  expenditures  of  the  Federal 
Government.  Such  spending  would  be 
governed  by  the  availability  of  funds 
as  represented  by  unobligated  bal- 
ances in  the  trust  funds. 

When  the  trust  funds  for  tiighways 
and  aviation  were  created,  they  were 
created  with  an  imderstanding  that 
revenues  collected  from  those  using 
the  systems  would  be  expended  for 
systems  improvements.  Today  billions 
of  dollars  collected  from  those  who 
use  the  Nation's  highways  and  airways 
rest  in  trust  fimd  accounts  for  the  sole 
piuTtose  of  disguising  the  size  of  our 
annual  deficits.  This  is  clearly  Ein 
abuse  of  trust  that  the  traveling 
public  is  becoming  less  and  less  willing 
to  sanction. 

We  sometimes  wonder  why  the 
American  public  is  cynical.  It  is  not 
hard  to  understand  why  highway  and 
aviation  users  are  cynical.  They  agreed 
to  fund  a  trust  as  a  means  of  securing 
a  more  modem,  efficient,  and  safe 
system  of  transportation.  In  return 
they  are  receiving  minimal  spending 
from  growing  trust  fund  balances 
which  are  being  used  to  shield  the  def- 
icit spending  of  a  government  that  is 
willing  to  neither  reduce  expenditures 
nor  increase  revenues  to  achieve  a 
budgetary  balance.  I  don't  know  who 
first  coined  the  phrase,  "Honesty  is 
the  best  policy,"  but  I  am  sure  he 
wasn't  familiar  with  the  congressional 
budget  process. 

Mr.  President,  in  closing  I  Invite  my 
colleagues  to  join  me  in  cosponsoring 
this  bUl  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  text  of  the  measure  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  foUows: 

s.  784 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECnON  1.  SHORT  TTTLE. 

This  act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Infrastruc- 
ture Fairness  Act  of  1987." 

SEC.  L  BUDGETARY  TREATMENT  OP  THE  TRUST 
FUND  OPERATIONS. 

(a)  Iif  Gekkrai..— The  receipts  and  dis- 
bursements of  the  Highway  Trust  Fund  and 
the  Airport  and  Airway  Trust  Fund  alloca- 


ble to  the  transportation-related  operations 
of  each  such  trust  f  und— 

(1)  shall  not  be  included  In  the  totals  of— 

(A)  the  budget  of  the  United  States  gov- 
ernment as  submitted  by  the  President,  or 

(B)  the  congressional  budget,  and 

(2)  shall  be  exempt  from  any  general 
budget  limitation  imposed  by  statute  on  ex- 
penditures and  net  lending  (budget  outlays) 
of  the  United  States  government. 

(b)  TRANSPOKTATION-RKLAnCD  OPER- 

ATioHS.— For  purpose  of  subsection  (a),  the 
transportation-related  operations— 

(1)  of  the  Highway  Trust  Fund  are  the 
disbursements,  and  the  receipts  allocable  to 
such  disbursements,  under— 

(A)  paragraph  (1)  of  section  9M>3(c)  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986  (relating  to 
expenditures  from  the  Highway  Trust  Fund 
for  the  federal-aid  highway  program),  and 

(B)  paragraph  (3)  of  section  9503(e)  of 
such  code  (relating  to  expenditures  from 
the  Mass  transit  Account):  and 

(2)  of  the  Airport  and  Airway  Trust  Fund 
are  the  disbursements,  and  the  receipts  allo- 
cable to  such  disbursements,  under  para- 
graph (1)  of  section  9M)2(d)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Oide  of  1986  (relating  to  expendi- 
tures from  the  Airport  and  Airway  Trust 
Fund  for  the  airport  and  airway  program). 

(c)  ErPBcrrrvx  Date.— This  section  shall 
apply  to  fiscal  years  beginning  after  Sep- 
tember 30,  1987.* 


By  Mr.  QUAYLE: 
S.  785.  A  bill  to  strengthen  worker 
retraining  assistance  programs  under 
the  Job  Training  Partnership  Act,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 
JOB  TRAnrmG  PARxinaisHiF  worker 

RETRAINING  ASSISTANCE  AMENDKENTS  ACT 

•  Mr.  QUAYLE.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
introducing  today  a  bUl  to  authorize 
$980  million  for  1988  for  a  consolidat- 
ed Worker  Retraining  Program.  This 
legislation  will  meet  the  pressing 
needs  of  dislocated  workers  around 
the  Nation  without  regard  to  their 
reason  for  dislocation. 

This  legislation  is  based  on  the  ad- 
ministration's proposal  contained  in 
their  competitiveness  package,  the 
Trade  Employment  Productivity  Act 
of  1987,  to  provide  for  one  consistent 
Worker  Retraining  Program  at  the 
Federal  level.  This  bill  would  amend 
title  III  of  the  Job  Training  Partner- 
ship Act  [JTPA]  to  provide  a  new  pro- 
gram for  rapid  response  to  worker  dis- 
location by  providing  basic  readjust- 
ment and  retraining  services. 

Mr.  President,  several  other  pieces 
of  legislation  to  provide  for  new 
worker  retraining  programs  have  been 
introduced  by  other  colleagues,  but 
most  of  these  readjustment  packages 
are  tied  to  legislation  commonly  re- 
ferred to  as  "plant-closing"  legislation. 
I  am  referring  to  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion that  would  establish  a  Federal 
mandate  to  provide  an  advance  notice 
to  employees  regarding  the  shutdown 
of  a  plant  or  business. 

We  all  know  that  this  plant-closing 
legislation  Is  extremely  controversial 
and  threatens  to  tie  up  any  legislation 
it  is  attached  to.  This  proposal  to  in- 
crease funds  for  worker  readjustment 


is  too  important  to  allow  that  to 
happen.  That  is  why  I  am  introducing 
this  bill  as  a  free-standing  bill  so  that 
it  can  be  considered  unencumbered  by 
the  prospective  battles  over  plant-dos- 
ing legislation. 

Let  me  briefly  Illuminate  with  a 
more  personal  reason.  In  Indianapolis, 
several  major  employers  have  recently 
indicated  that  they  win  be  closing 
their  plants.  Hundreds,  possibly  thou- 
sands, of  workers  in  the  Indianapolis 
area  will  be  affected  by  these  shut- 
downs, and  the  workers  will  need  as- 
sistance. I  see  this  legislation  I  am  in- 
troducing today  as  a  way  to  help  these 
dislocated  workers,  and  to  do  so  quick- 
ly. More  money  will  be  available  under 
this  bill  to  help  more  employees  find 
new  jobs.  This  is  the  goal  I  am  after- 
getting  people  jobs. 

The  major  objectives  of  the  legisla- 
tion are  to  establish  an  early  readjust- 
ment capacity  for  workers  and  firms  in 
each  State;  to  provide  comprehensive 
coverage  to  workers  regardless  of  the 
cause  of  dislocation;  to  emphasize 
training  and  employment  services 
rather  than  income  support;  to  pro- 
vide early  referral  from  the  unemploy- 
ment compensation  system  to  adjust- 
ment services  as  an  integral  part  of 
the  adjustment  process;  to  foster 
labor,  management,  and  community 
partnerships  with  government  in  ad- 
dressing worker  dislocations;  and  to 
provide  the  flexibility  to  target  funds 
to  the  most  critical  di8l<x»tion  prob- 
lems. 

The  eligibility  of  workers  would  be 
the  same  as  under  title  III  of  JTPA. 
and  includes  workers  displaced  by 
plant  closings,  mass  layoffs,  and  other 
experienced  workers  suffering  perma- 
nent job  loss,  regardless  of  the  cause 
of  dislocation.  Unemployed  farmers, 
and  other  self-employed  individuals 
would  also  be  eligible. 

This  is  a  key  change,  which  wiU 
result  in  all  workers  being  treated  the 
same,  despite  their  reason  for  disloca- 
tion. There  is  little  rationale  to  main- 
tain our  two  current  disl(x»ted  worker 
training  programs,  title  III  and  TAA. 
Once  an  individual  loses  his  or  her  job, 
the  only  important  thing  is  the  provi- 
sion of  services  to  help  that  person 
find  a  new  job.  Having  two  programs  is 
confusing  to  employees  and  often 
slows  down  the  provision  of  services  as 
companies  or  workers  try  to  figure  out 
for  which  program  they  are  eligible. 

The  services  provided  would  be  in 
two  broad  categories:  Basic  readjust- 
ment services,  including  assessment, 
counseling,  and  job  search  assistance, 
and  retraining  services,  including 
classroom  and  on-the-job  training  and 
relocation  assistance. 

A  rapid  response  capability  by  the 
State  would  be  established  to  assist 
workers  affected  by  dislocation  as 
quicldy  as  possible.  One  of  the  key 
findings  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor's 
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Tuk  Force  on  Eectnomlc  Adjustment 
•nd  Ftant  ClixIngB  showed  th»t  the 
earllMt  notifkmtiOD  possible  leads  to 
more  etf ecttre  deUvery  of  public  and 
private  services  to  the  woiicers. 

Governors  would  have  statewide 
piMiniwg  and  oversight  responsibility 
for  grants,  which  would  be  made  to 
substete  areas.  These  substate  areas 
coold  be  one  or  more  current  service 
delivery  areas  [SDA]  under  JTPA. 

Tlilrty  percent  of  the  funds  would 
be  aOoeated  to  each  State  for  readjust- 
ment services  and  rapid  response  capa- 
bility, with  further  allocation  to  sub- 
state  areas.  Fifty  percent  of  the  funds 
would  be  held  for  each  State  to  draw 
on  as  needed,  up  to  a  predetermined 
State  target.  The  remaining  20  per- 
cent of  the  funds  would  be  held  by  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  for  discretionary 
grants. 

Tlie  legislation  also  Includes  several 
provisions  contained  In  administration 
proponls  to  better  focus  the  public 
employment  service  [£B1.  States 
would  have  Increased  responsibility 
for  determining  the  best  mix  of  serv- 
loes  to  meet  their  needs,  but  those 
servtces  would  include  assessment  and 
testing,  labor  market  information.  Job 
sear^  assistance  and  referral  to  pro- 
grams operated  under  JTPA.  Greater 
coordination  between  the  ES  and 
JTPA  would  be  required. 

Because  of  the  need  for  increased 
worker  retraining  funds,  I  hope  my 
colleagues  will  choose  to  support  this 
legislation  and  move  it  rapidly.  As 
mentioned  before,  this  program  is  too 
Important  to  be  tied  up  in  a  dif  f  ictilt 
political  battle  over  mandatory  plant 
dostaig  legislation. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  a  copy  of 
the  legislaticm  be  printed  in  the 
Rao(Mu>  following  my  statement. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordezed  to  be  printed  in  the 
Racoao.  as  follows: 

a  786 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houte  of 
Sepretentativea  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congreu  auemUed,  That  this 
Act  may  be  dted  as  the  "Job  Training  Part- 
nenhlp  Worker  Retrainins  Assistance 
Amendmenta  Act". 

TITLE  I— AMENDMENT  TO  THE  JOB 
TRAININa  PARTNERSHIP  ACT 


101.  TiUe  m  of  the  Job  Training 
Partnerablp  Act  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"TITLE  m— WORKER  RETRAINING 
PROGRAM 

"SaOKT  TITLK 

"Sac.  301.  This  tttle  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Worker  Retralninc  Act.' 

"mnmras  AKD  rusposis 
"8k.  303.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that: 
"(1)  One  of  the  great  strengths  of  the 
American  tree  enterprise  system  has  been 
its  ftexlbfUty  and  capacity  to  adapt  to  the 
chsnglns  reoulrements  of  the  marketplace. 
That  flexibility  wHl  be  severely  tested  in  the 
years  ahead  by  an  accelerated  rate  of  tech- 
nological change  and  the  increasing  pres- 
sure of  foreign  competition.  A  critical  factor 


in  America's  ability  to  adjust  to  change  will 
be  the  adaptability  of  its  worlLforce.  An  in- 
ability to  adapt  could  result  in  chronic  un- 
empk>yment  among  dislocated  workers  with 
resultant  social  costs  and  loss  or  underutill- 
satlon  of  their  valuable  work  experience  and 
talents. 

"(2)  Large  scale  layoffs  and  plant  closures 
can  also  have  profound  Impacts  on  local 
economies  If  the  worlcers  so  displaced  are 
not  quickly  and  gainfully  reemployed. 

"(3)  Typically,  dislocated  workers  are 
mature  individuals  with  experience  in  the 
latmr  market  and  family  obligations.  In 
order  to  ensure  a  successful  transition  to 
new  Jobs,  it  is  essential  that  assistance  be 
provUed  rapidly  and  effectively.  Such  a 
rapid  response  requires  the  cooperation  of 
both  management  and  labor  and  can  be 
greatly  facilitated  by  firms'  providing  volun- 
tary, advance  notice  of  Impending  layoffs  or 
closures. 

"(b)  The  Congress  further  finds  that— 

"(1)  there  is  a  clear  public  Interest  In  ex- 
pediting the  rapid  return  of  dislocated  work- 
ers to  full-time,  productive  employment  in 
those  skills  and  occupations  which  are  In 
demand  In  the  labor  market.  This  public  in- 
terest relates  to  the  need  for  dislocated 
workers'  adjustment  rather  than  to  the  spe- 
cific cause  of  their  dislocation; 

"(2)  experience  has  demonstrated  that, 
when  properly  geared  to  the  needs  of  these 
workers,  training  and  employment  programs 
can  play  an  important  role  In  the  adjust- 
ment process; 

"(3)  the  public  Interest  in  successful 
worker  readjustment  Is  shared  by  aU  levels 
of  goKrenunent.  While  leadership  and  policy 
direction  In  addressing  this  national  prob- 
lem iB  properly  the  role  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, specific  programmatic  solutions 
must  be  found  at  the  State  and  local  govern- 
ment levels  in  cooperation  with  business, 
labor,  and  local  communities. 

"(c)  Consistent  with  these  findings,  the 
purposes  of  this  title  are  to— 

"(1)  enhance  the  international  competi- 
tiveness of  the  American  economy; 

"(2)  facilitate  the  return  of  dislocated 
worlcers  to  productive  employment; 

"(3)  establish  an  early  readjustment  ca- 
pacity for  workers  and  firms  in  each  State; 

"(4)  provide  comprehensive  coverage  to 
workers  regardless  of  the  cause  of  their  dis- 
location; 

"(5)  emphasize  training  and  reemploy- 
ment rather  than  income  support; 

"(S)  provide  early  referral  from  the  unem- 
ployment compensation  system  to  adjust- 
ment services  as  an  integral  part  of  the  ad- 
justment process; 

"(7)  offer  broad  flexibility  at  the  SUte 
and  local  levels  to  try  new  approaches,  as 
weU  as  to  use  approaches  that  have  proven 
to  be  effective  in  helping  different  types  of 
dislocated  workers:  and 

"(8)  promote  management,  labor,  and 
community  partnerships  with  government 
in  addressing  worker  dislocations. 

"authorization  of  appropriatiohs 

"Ssc.  303.  (a)  There  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  carry  out  this  title 
$980j000,000  for  fiscal  year  1988  and  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  each  succeed- 
ing fiscal  year. 

"(b)  From  the  amounts  appropriated  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (a)— 

"(1)  30  per  centum  shall  be  available  to 
carry  out  parts  A  and  B; 

"(2)  50  per  centimi  shall  be  available  to 
carry  out  part  C;  and 

"(3)  20  per  centum  shall  be  available  to 
carry  out  part  D. 


March  19.  1987 
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"DxranTiOKS 

"Sic.  304.  For  the  purposes  of  this  title 
the  following  definitions  apply— 

"(1)  The  term  basic  readjustment  serv- 
ices' means  those  services  and  activities 
specified  ki  section  364. 

"(3)  The  term  'dislocation  event'  means  a 
plant  closing,  a  mass  layoff,  or  other  layoffs 
of  a  permanent  nature  in  which  workers  are 
not  subje^  to  recall  or  are  otherwise  unllite- 
ly  to  return  to  their  previous  positions;  and 
in  the  caae  of  any  layoff,  the  term  does  not 
include  any  worker  who  is  likely  to  return 
to  their  previous  industry  or  occupation. 
Such  an  event  may  include  natural  disasters 
which  result,  or  are  likely  to  result,  in  per- 
manent loss  of  employment  for  workers.  A 
'dislocaticn  event'  may  also  be  the  cessation, 
or  the  process  of  cessation,  of  self-employ- 
ment with  resulting  loss  of  livelihood  in  op- 
eration of  a  business  enterprise,  including 
farming  atid  ranching. 

"(3)  The  term  'early  notification'  means 
the  timely  communication  of  decisions  ad- 
versely affecting  employment  levels  at  a 
place  of  onployment  to  affected  employees 
and  to  an  official  or  officials  designated  to 
receive  such  commtmications  by  the  Gover- 
nor or  substate  grantee. 

"(4)  The  term  'early  readjustment  assist- 
ance' mesns  those  basic  readjustment  serv- 
ices provi4ed  before,  during,  and  Immediate- 
ly after  a  dislocation  event.  Such  services  or- 
dinarily include  one  or  more  of  the  follow- 
ing: assessment  of  educational  needs  and 
abilities,  and  vocational  interests  and  apti- 
tudes; determination  of  occupational  skills; 
provision  of  labor  market  information; 
counselinf:  job  development;  job  search  as- 
sistance; and  job  placement  assistance. 

"(5)  Th«  term  'labor-management  commit- 
tee' means  a  voluntary  committee  comprised 
of  employer  and  employee  representatives 
of  a  business  enterprise,  formed  to  assist  in 
the  adjustment  of  employees  who  are,  or 
are  expected  to  be,  dislocated.  Such  commit- 
tees may  also  Include  a  neutral  chairperson 
selected  by  the  committee  members. 

"(6)  Th«  term  'local  elected  official'  means 
the  chief  elected  executive  officer  of  a  unit 
of  genera}  local  government  In  a  substate 
area. 

"(7)  The  term  'private  industry  council' 
means  the  council  established  pursuant  to 
section  102  of  the  Job  Training  Partnership 
Act. 

"(8)  The  term  'rapid  response'  means  con- 
tact typically  within  forty-eight  hours,  with 
employees,  employers,  or  both,  upon  notifi- 
cation or  knowledge  of  a  dislocation  event. 

"(9)  The  term  'rapid  response  capability' 
means  one  or  more  specialists  or  an  interdis- 
ciplinary team  of  specialists  formed  to  es- 
tablish oa-site  contact  with  employer  and 
employee  representatives  within  a  short 
period  of  time  after  becoming  aware  of  a 
current  of  projected  dislocation  event. 

"(10)  Tke  term  'retraining  services'  means 
those  services  and  activities  specified  In  sec- 
tion 375. 

"(11)  The  term  'service  provider'  means  a 
public  agency,  private  non-profit  organiza- 
tion, or  Drivate-for-profit  entity  that  deliv- 
ers educational,  training  or  employment 
servicee. 

"(12)  The  term  'State'  means  any  of  the 
several  States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico. 

"(13)  The  term  'substate  area'  means  that 
geographic  area  in  a  State  established  pur- 
suant to  section  313. 


"(14)  The  term  'substate  grantee'  means 
that  agency  or  organization  selected  to  ad- 
minister programs  pursuant  to  section  314. 
"Past  A— Szevici  Dklxvxrt  Ststkm  and 
Basic  Program  RsQuiRXHXirrs 
"Subpart  1— Service  DeUvery  System 

"SBCRCTART/GOVKRHOR  AGRXKMXHTS 

"Sxc.  311.  (a)  The  Governor,  as  the  grant 
recipient  under  this  title,  shall  have  respon- 
sibility for  establishing  systems  and  pro- 
grams in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
this  title  to  assure  that,  to  the  maximum 
extent  possible,  eligible  participants  are  pro- 
vided with  services  which  enable  them  to 
once  again  tiecome  productive  members  of 
the  workforce. 

"(b)  No  amounts  appropriated  for  parts  A, 
B,  and  C  for  any  fiscal  year  may  be  allotted 
by  the  Secretary  for  programs  established 
under  this  title,  except  pursuant  to  a  Secre- 
tary/Governor Agreement. 

"(c)  The  Secretary/Governor  Agreement 
required  by  subsection  (b)  shall  provide  for 
an  assurance  by  the  Governor  that  all  sys- 
tems and  programs  established  and  operat- 
ed with  amounts  appropriated  under  this 
title  shall  be  established  pursuant  to  and 
operated  In  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  this  tiUe. 

"STATE  RKSPONSIBILITIES 

"Sec.  312.  (a)(1)  Each  State  shall  ensure 
the  establishment  of  a  rapid  response  capa- 
bility either  directly  or  through  substate 
grantees.  Such  rapid  response  capability 
shall  be  available  throughout  the  State  to 
respond  to  significant  dislocation  events. 

"(2)  The  rapid  response  capability  shall  be 
for  the  purpose  of  assessing  the  need  for, 
and  initially  providing,  early  readjustment 
assistance,  including  ongoing  activities  asso- 
ciated with  the  formation  of  voluntary  joint 
labor-management  committees.  The  rapid 
response  capability  may  also  include,  but 
need  not  be  limited  to— 

"(A)  incentives  to  encourage  employers  to 
give  early  notification  of  dislocation  events; 

"(B)  emergency  assistance  centers  geared 
to  individual  plant  closings; 

"(C)  the  development  of  direct  service  de- 
livery teams;  and 

"(D)  the  development  of  a  system  for 
early  identification  of  prospective  disloca- 
tion events. 

"(3)  Incentives  that  may  be  provided  to 
employers  may  Include,  but  are  not  limited 
to,  the  following: 

"(A)  financial  Incentives  afforded  by  State 
unemployment  compensation  laws;  and 

"(B)  other  benefits  and  services  provided 
under  State  law  pursuant  to  section  319. 

"(4)  Joint  labor-management  committees 
voluntarily  established  to  respond  to  actual 
or  prospective  worker  dislocation  may  in- 
clude, but  are  not  limited  to— 

"(A)  shared  participation  by  workers  and 
management; 

"(B)  a  neutral  chairperson  to  oversee  and 
guide  the  activities  of  the  committee; 

"(C)  the  ability  to  respond  flexibly  to  the 
needs  of  affected  workers  and  to  the  nature 
of  the  problem  as  perceived  by  workers  and 
management. 

"(5)  A  method  established  to  promote 
labor-management  committees  may  include 
a  staff  of  facilitators  who  engage  in  the 
gathering  of  information  related  to  econom- 
ic dislocation  and  In  the  formation  and  con- 
tinuing support  of  such  committees.  The  fa- 
cilitators may  have  the  authority  to— 

"(A)  immediately  assist  in  the  establish- 
ment of  the  labor-numagement  committee; 

"(B)  provide  to  the  committee  a  list  of  re- 
spected individuals  from  which  the  conmiit- 


tee  may  select  an  impartial  chairperson. 
The  chairperson  may  provide  advice  and 
leadership  to  the  committee  and  prepare  a 
final  report  on  its  activities; 

"(C)  serve  as  ex  officio  members  of  the 
committee: 

"(D)  serve  as  resource  persons  providing 
the  committee  with  technical  advice  as  well 
as  information  on  sources  of  assistance: 

""(E)  facilitate  the  selection  of  worker  rep- 
resentatives In  the  event  no  union  Is 
present; 

'"(F)  collect  Information  on  potential  clos- 
ings or  layoffs;  and 

"(G)  assist  the  local  community  in  devel- 
oping its  own  coordinated  response  and  in 
obtaining  access  to  State  economic  develop- 
ment assistance. 

"'(b)  Each  State  shall  establish  linkages 
between  the  unemployment  compensation 
system  and  the  worker  readjustment  pro- 
gram system.  Such  linkages  may  include  fi- 
nancial incentives  to  be  provided  to  employ- 
ers through  amendments  to  the  State  unem- 
ployment compensation  law,  but  shall  in- 
clude— 

"'(1)  criteria  for  early  identification  of 
those  having  the  most  difficulty  in  finding 
employment; 

"(2)  mechanisms  for  referring  individuals 
to  readjustment  services  early  in  the  unem- 
ployment compensation  benefit  period; 

"(3)  methods  to  prepare  the  unemploy- 
ment compensation  system  to  assume  new 
responsibilities  and  to  coordinate  effectively 
with  worker  readjustment  service  providers; 
and 

"(4)  measures  taken  to  ensure  that  partici- 
pants in  readjustment  assistance  services 
are  exempted  from  work  search  require- 
ments in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
section  317. 

'"(c)  E^h  State  shall  require  that— 

"'(1)  services  be  provided  only  to  eligible 
participants  as  provided  in  section  318; 

"(2)  allowable  services  as  determined  to  be 
necessary  by  the  Governor,  be  available  In 
all  substate  areas; 

""(3)  substate  areas  and  substate  grantees 
be  designated  in  accordance  with  sections 
313  and  314; 

"'(4)  the  State  tndnlng  and  employment 
coimcll  and  private  industry  councils  shall 
perform  the  functions  required  under  sec- 
tion 316; 

"°v5)  funds  be  allocated  and  reallocated 
among  substate  areas  for  programs  author- 
ized In  parts  B  and  C  in  accordance  with  sec- 
tions 352(d).  357.  and  372(f): 

"(6)  planning  Instructions,  guidance,  and 
other  appropriate  information  be  issued,  de- 
signed to  provide  for  the  effective  and  effi- 
cient management  of  resources  and  pro- 
grams; 

"(7)  appropriate  technical  assistance  be 
provided; 

'"(8)  there  t)e  monitoring,  assessment,  and 
evaluation  of  the  program  by  such  State: 
and 

""(9)  substate  reporting  requirements  be 
established  in  accordance  with  section  165. 
and  that  such  reports  be  reviewed  and  ana- 
lyzed. 

"(d)  The  Secretary/Governor  Agreement 
shall  be  executed  on  or  before  the  first  day 
of  September  immediately  preceding  the 
fiscal  year  for  which  funds  are  to  be  made 
available  under  this  title.  The  Governor  or 
the  Secretary  may  at  any  time  thereafter 
propose  modifications  to  the  Agreement, 
except  that  no  modification  of  the  Agree- 
ment shall  t>e  effective  unless  agreed  to  by 
both  parties.  The  Agreement  shall  remain 
in  effect  until  any  mutually  agreed  upon 


termination  date  or  until  the  Agreement  la 
terminated  by  law  or  by  the  Secretary. 

"OBSICIfATIOH  OP  SUSSTATX  ARXAS 

"Sk.  313.  (a)  The  Governor  of  each  State 
participating  in  programs  established  under 
parts  B  and  C  shall,  after  receiving  any  rec- 
ommendations from  the  State  training  and 
employment  council,  designate  substate 
areas  for  the  State  which  shall  consist  of 
one  or  more  service  delivery  areas. 

"(b)  The  Governor  shall  designate  aa  a 
substate  area  any  service  delivery  area  with 
a  population  of  five  hundred  thousand  or 
more. 

"(c)  With  respect  to  service  delivery  areas 
having  a  population  of  less  than  five  hun- 
dred thousand,  the  Governor  may  designate 
as  a  substate  area  any  service  delivery  area 
or  any  combination  of  two  or  more  contigu- 
ous service  delivery  areas. 

"(d)  All  service  delivery  areas  within  a 
State  shall  be  desigiuited  either  as  substate 
areas  or  as  parts  thereof. 

"SUBSTATE  GRAHTEBS 

"Sec.  314.  (a)  A  substate  grantee  shall  be 
designated  for  each  substate  area,  which 
grantee  shall  be  responsible  for  providing 
within  such  substate  area  activities  specified 
In  parts  B  and  C  pursuant  to  an  agreement 
with  the  Governor  and  In  accordance  with 
the  substate  plan  provided  for  in  section 
315.  The  substate  grantee  may  provide  such 
services  directly  or  through  contract,  grant, 
or  agreement  with  service  providers. 

""(b)  A  substate  grantee  shall  be  designat- 
ed for  each  substate  area  in  accordance  with 
an  agreement  between  the  Crovemor,  the 
local  elected  official,  and  the  private  indus- 
try council.  Whenever  a  substate  area  is  rep- 
resented by  more  than  one  such  official  or 
council,  the  respective  officials  and  councils 
shall  each  designate  a  representative,  in  ac- 
cordance with  procedures  established  by  the 
Governor,  to  negotiate  an  agreement  with 
the  Governor  regarding  the  designation  of 
the  sul]state  grantee.  In  the  event  agree- 
ment cannot  be  reached  on  the  selection  of 
a  sul>state  grantee,  the  Governor  shall 
select  the  substate  grantee. 

"(c)  Entities  eligible  for  designation  as 
substate  grantees  include— 

"'(1)  private  industry  councils  in  the  sub- 
state  area: 

"(2)  service  delivery  area  grant  recipients 
or  administrative  entities  (as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 4  of  the  Job  Training  Partnership  Act); 

'"(3)  private  nonprofit  organizations: 

""(4)  units  of  general  local  government  in 
the  sut>state  area,  or  agencies  thereof: 

'"(5)  local  offices  of  State  agencies:  and 

"(6)  other  public  agencies,  such  as  commu- 
nity colleges. 

""(d)  The  agreement  negotiated  pursuant 
to  subsection  (b)  shall  describe  arrange- 
ments agreed  upon  for  the  selection  of  serv- 
ice providers. 

'"SUBSTATE  PLAS 

"Sec.  315.  No  amounts  appropriated  for 
any  fiscal  year  may  be  provided  to  a  sub- 
state  grantee  unless  the  Governor  has  ap- 
proved a  substate  plan  submitted  by  the 
substate  grantee  describing  the  manner  in 
which  activities  will  be  conducted  within 
the  substate  area  to  implement  parts  B  and 
C.  Including— 

"(1)  the  rapid  response  capability; 

"(2)  the  means  for  assisting  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  labor-management  committees; 

"(3)  the  means  for  involving  labor  organi- 
zations where  appropriate  in  the  develop- 
ment and  implementation  of  services; 
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to 


"(4)  tbe  niMOB  for  delivering  services 
dlUbte  pwttdpantK 

"(B)  the  means  tor  ImpIemenUnc  the 
■tatewMe  Unkace  between  payment  of  un- 
emdofment  cnmpwwation  and  early  par- 
ttc^ttoi  In  vockiBr  readjustment  program 
aeiiluas  and  activities  established  pursuant 
to  parts  A.  B.  and  C; 

"(•)  tbe  means  to  be  utUlsed  to  identify 
and  adeet  program  participants; 

"(7)  the  perfumanee  goals  to  be  achieved. 
tnCtudbv  estimates  of  plarfmentei 

"(•)  the  criteria  to  be  applied  In  determin- 
ing and  verifytng  program  eligibility; 

"(t)  the  means  whereby  ooordinaUon  with 
other  appropriate  programs  and  systems 
win  be  effected,  particularly  where  such  co- 
ordtnatlosi  is  Intended  to  provide  access  to 
the  aeiviues  of  such  other  systems  for  pro- 
gram participants  at  no  cost  to  the  woricer 
readjustment  program;  and 

"(10)  a  detailed  budget,  as  required  by  the 
State. 
"uaKMumums  or  stats  tsauiiiig  ahd  km- 

mumar  couhcils  axs  pkivats  htdostht 


"Sk.  S16.  (a)  The  State  training  and  em- 
ployment councfl  shall  be  responsible  f  or— 

"(1)  providing  advice  to  the  Oovemor  re- 
garding the  deslgnatkm  of  substate  areas; 

"(S)  providing  advice  to  the  Oovemor  re- 
garding the  method  for  distribution  of 
funds  received  under  part  B; 

"(»  providing  advice  to  the  Oovemor  with 
respect  to  substate  plans  submitted  to  the 
OovenMir  for  approval  under  section  314; 

''<4)  providing  advice  to  substate  grantees 
and  private  industry  councils  on  activities 
rdated  to  Identifying  and  providing  services 
to  dislocated  w(»kers; 

"(S)  providing  for  review,  monitoring,  and 
evaluation  at  the  State  level  of  the  pro- 
I  authorted  under  this  title; 

"(6)  iHvmotlng  the  coordination  of  pro- 
I  authorised  under  this  title  with  other 
appropriate  and  complementary  State  pro- 
grams, tnnliirting  those  providing  economic 
devdopment.  education,  training,  and  social 


"<7>  to  the  maximum  extent  practicable, 
coordinating  services  provided  under  this 
title  with  Job  Training  Partnership  Act  pro- 
and  public  employment  service  oper- 


"0»  Private  industry  councils  shall  be  re- 
sponsible for— 

"(1)  participating  with  the  Oovemor  and 
the  local  deeted  officials  to  identify  the 
substate  grantee  that  wHl  be  responsible  for 
the  provision  of  services,  and  to  determine 
the  arrangements  for  the  selection  of  serv- 
ice dellverera; 

"(3)  providing  policy  guidsnce  for  and  ex- 
erdatng  oversight  with  respect  to  basic  read- 
justment services  and  retraining  services  in 
the  substate  area  in  which  they  are  located: 

"(S)  commenting,  as  appropriate,  on  ap- 
proved programs  under  part  D  operating 
within  the  service  delivery  areas  in  which 
they  are  located; 

"(4)  to  the  maTJmnm  extent  practicable, 
coordinating  services  provided  under  this 
title  with  Job  Training  Partnership  Act  pro- 
grams and  public  employment  service  oper- 
ations; 

"(S)  working  with  employers  and  commu- 
nity representatives  to  implement  the  Oov- 
emVs  system  of  incentives  that  will  en- 
courage early  notification  of  dislocation 
events;  and 

"(6)  participating  in  the  design  and  imple- 
mcntation  of  the  early  readjustment  assist- 
ance systems  for  the  substate  area  in  which 
they  are  located,  including  providing  sup- 


port for  rapid  response  teams  and/or  assist- 
ing in  the  establishment  of  labor-manage- 
ment committees,  as  appropriate. 

"AFPBOVKD  TRAIHIHG 

"Sac.  317.  Participation  by  any  individual 
in  any  of  the  programs  authorized  in  this 
title  shall  be  deemed  to  be  acceptance  of 
training  with  the  approval  of  the  State 
within  the  meaning  of  any  other  provision 
of  Federal  law  relating  to  unemployment 
benefits. 

"PAKTICIPAirr  KLIGIBIUTY 

"Sic.  318.  (a)  Each  State  is  authorized  to 
establish  procedures  to  identify  substantial 
groups  of  eligible  individuals  who— 

"(X)  have  been  terminated  or  laid  off  or 
who  have  received  a  notice  of  termination 
or  layoff  from  employment,  are  eligible  for 
or  have  exhausted  their  entitlement  to  un- 
employment compensation,  and  are  unlikely 
to  return  to  their  previous  industry  or  occu- 
pation: 

"(2)  have  been  terminated  or  who  have  re- 
ceived a  notice  of  termination  of  employ- 
ments as  a  result  of  any  permanent  closure 
of  a  plant  or  facility; 

"(3)  are  long-term  unemployed  (that  is,  at 
least  fifteen  weeks)  and  have  limited  oppor- 
tunities for  employment  or  reemployment 
In  the  same  or  a  similar  occupation  in  tbe 
area  In  which  such  individuals  reside,  in- 
cluding any  older  individuals  who  may  have 
substantial  barriers  to  employment  by 
reaB<n  of  age;  or 

"(4)  were  self-employed  (including  farmers 
and  ranchers)  and  are  unemployed  as  a 
result  of  general  economic  conditions  In  the 
community  in  wtiich  they  reside  or  because 
of  natural  disasters,  subject  to  subsection 
(b). 

"(b)  The  Secretary  shall  establish  catego- 
ries of  self-employed  individuals  and  of  eco- 
nomic conditions  and  natural  disasters  by 
reguMion. 

"(c)  Only  eligible  individuals  described  in 
this  section  are  authorized  to  receive  serv- 
ices. Such  services  may  be  provided  without 
regard  to  the  residence  of  the  individual. 
"AUTHORrrr  or  state  legislatusb 

"Sgc.  319.  State  companion  legislation  and 
State  supplementary  appropriations  are  en- 
couraged for  services  similar  to  those  au- 
thorised under  this  title,  and  for  comple- 
ment&ry  purposes  such  as  business  assist- 
ance services,  Income  support  for  partici- 
pants, and  incentives  for  employers  who  vol- 
untarily provide  advance  notice  of  disloca- 
tion events. 

"Subpart  2— Additional  Program 
Requirements 

"LABOR  CONStTLTATION 

"Sac.  321.  Where  a  labor  organization  rep- 
reseats  a  substantial  number  of  employees 
who  are  engaged  in  similar  work  or  training 
in  the  same  area  as  that  proposed  to  be 
funded  under  this  title,  an  opportunity  shall 
be  provided  for  such  organization  to  submit 
comments  with  respect  to  such  proposal. 
"Subpart  3— Federal  Administrative 
Provisions 

"ASmiflSTItATTVE  PROVISIONS 

"Sac.  331.  The  Secretary  shall  prepare  and 
submit  to  the  Congress  an  annual  report  on 
worker  readjustment  programs  as  part  of 
the  annual  report  required  by  section 
169(d).  The  Secretary  shall  include  in  such 
report— 

"(1)  a  summary  of  the  achievements,  fail- 
ures, and  problems  of  the  programs  author- 
ized In  this  title  in  meeting  the  objectives  of 
this  title:  and 


"(2)  a  summary  of  major  findings  from  re- 
search, evaluation,  pilot  projects,  and  ex- 
periments conducted  in  the  previous  fiscal 
year. 

"Part  B— Basic  Rxadjubtiixiit  Skrvicb 
"KX^BHurruRss  por  basic  program 

"Sic.  391.  Governors  and  substate  grant- 
ees are  authorized  to  expend  amounts  made 
available  under  this  part  to  their  respective 
States  or  substate  areas  in  accordance  with 
the  provtoions  of  this  part,  the  substate 
plan,  and  other  applicable  provisions  con- 
tained in  this  tiUe. 

"AixonfEirr  or  puhds  por  basic  skrvicxs 

"Sxc.  3|2.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  allot 
amounts  appropriated  to  carry  out  part  A 
and  this  part  for  any  fiscal  year  among  the 
several  States  as  follows: 

"(1)  one-third  of  such  amount  shall  be  al- 
lotted among  the  States  on  the  basis  of  the 
relative  number  of  unemployed  individuals 
who  reside  in  each  State  as  compared  to  the 
total  number  of  unemployed  individuals  in 
aU  the  States; 

"(2)  one-third  of  such  amount  shall  be  al- 
lotted among  the  States  on  the  basis  of  the 
relative  excess  number  of  unemployed  indi- 
viduals who  reside  in  each  State  as  com- 
pared to  the  total  excess  number  of  unem- 
ployed individuals  in  all  States.  For  pur- 
poses of  this  paragraph,  the  term  'excess 
number'  means  the  number  which  repre- 
sents unemployed  individuals  in  excess  of 
4.5  per  centum  of  the  civilian  labor  force  in 
the  State:  and 

"(3)  one-third  of  such  amount  shall  be  al- 
lotted among  the  States  on  the  basis  of  the 
relative  Qmnlier  of  individuals  who  have 
been  unemployed  for  fifteen  weeks  or  more 
and  who  reside  in  each  State  as  compared  to 
the  total  number  of  such  individuals  in  all 
the  States. 

"(b)  The  Oovemor  may  retain  an  amount 
not  to  exeeed  10  per  centum  of  the  amount 
allotted  to  the  State  under  this  part,  or  a 
minimum  amount  established  by  the  Secre- 
tary, for  overall  State  level  administration, 
technical  assistance,  (x>ordlnation  of  the 
programs  authorized  in  this  title,  and  the 
conduct  of  early  notification  and  rapid  re- 
sponse activities. 

"(c)  The  Governor  may  retain  an  addition- 
al amount  not  to  exceed  10  per  centum  of 
the  amounts  allotted  to  the  State  under  this 
part,  or  a  minimum  amount  established  by 
the  Secretary,  to  be  allotted  at  the  discre- 
tion of  the  Governor  for  activities  allowable 
under  parts  A.  B,  or  C. 

"(d)  The  Governor  shall  allocate  the  re- 
mainder of  the  amount  allotted  to  the  State 
under  this  part  to  all  substate  areas  for 
basic  readjustment  services  authorized  in 
this  part,  based  on  an  allocation  formula 
prescritjed  by  the  Governor,  which  utilizes 
the  most  appropriate  information  available 
to  the  Governor  to  distribute  amounts  to 
address  the  State's  worker  readjustment  as- 
sistance needs.  Such  Information  may  in- 
clude, but  is  not  limited  to— 

"(1)  insared  unemployment  data: 

"(2)  unemployment  concentrations: 

"(3)  plant  cliMlng  and  mass  layoff  data; 

"(4)  defining  industries  data; 

"(5)  farmer-rancher  economic  hardship 
data;  and 

"(6)  long-term  unemployment  data. 

"SElBCnOIl  OP  SKRVICX  PROVIDESS 

"Sac.  393.  (a)  Service  providers  under  this 
part  and  part  C  shall  be  selected  by  substate 
grantees  for  designated  suljstate  areas  pur- 
suant to  the  arrangements  agreed  upon  in 


the  substate  agreement  described  in  section 
315. 

"(b)  The  primary  considerations  in  the  se- 
lection of  service  providers  shall  be  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  agency  or  organization  in 
delivering  comparable  or  related  services 
based  on  demonstrated  performance,  in 
terms  of  the  likelihood  of  meeting  perform- 
ance goals,  cost,  quality  of  education  or 
training,  and  characteristics  of  participants. 

"ALLOWABLB  basic  RKADJOSniKirr  ssrvices 
Alfl)  ACTlVlTiaS 

"Sac.  354.  Basic  readjustment  services  and 
activities  authorized  under  this  part  may  in- 
clude but  are  not  limited  to— 

"(1)  development  of  individual  readjust- 
ment plans  for  participants  in  programs 
under  this  title; 

"(2)  implementation  of  voluntary  early 
notification  procedures: 

"(3)  rapid  response  capability  which  may 
include  rapid  response  contingency  grants 
for  planning  and  administrative  expenses 
involved  in  developing  effective  program- 
matic responses  to  dislocation  events: 

"(4)  early  readjustment  assistance; 

"(S)  counseling; 

"(6)  testing; 

"(7)  orientation; 

"(8)  assessment,  including  evaluation  of 
educational  attainment  and  participant  in- 
terests and  aptitudes; 

"(9)  determination  of  occupational  skills: 

"(10)  provision  of  future  world-of-work 
and  occupational  information: 

"(11)  Job  placement  assistance; 

"(12)  labor  market  information; 

"(13)  job  clubs; 

"( 14)  local  Job  search: 

"(15)  Job  development: 

"(16)  self -directed  Job  search;  and 

"(17)  retraining  services  as  authorized 
under  section  375,  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  section  376(a). 

"SUPPORTTVa  SERVICES  AMD  BEMEPITS 

"Sac.  355.  (a)  Where  it  is  determined  by 
the  substate  grantee  to  be  necessary  to  fa- 
cilitate participation  in  the  program  author- 
ized in  this  part,  the  substate  grantee  is  au- 
thorized to  provide  appropriate  supportive 
services  to  participants. 

"(b)  Availability  of  supportive  services 
shall  terminate  no  later  than  the  one  hun- 
dred and  eightieth  day  after  the  participant 
has  completed  other  services  under  this 
part. 

"(c)  There  shall  be  no  benefits  paid  for 
participation  in  basic  readjustment  service 
activities,  except  for  unemployment  com- 
pensation payments  for  which  participants 
are  otherwise  eligible  which  shall  be  provid- 
ed with  funds  other  than  fimds  under  this 
title. 

"(d)  Supportive  services  and  benefits  au- 
thorized by  section  374  may  be  provided  to 
part  B  participants  receiving  retraining 
services  pursuant  to  section  354(17). 

"COST  LIKITATIOIfS 

"Sac.  356.  (a)  No  more  than  15  per  centum 
of  the  amounts  expended  under  this  part  by 
any  substate  grantee  may  be  expended  for 
administrative  costs  for  the  program  au- 
thorized under  this  part. 

"(b)  No  more  than  15  per  centum  of  the 
amounts  expended  in  any  fiscal  year  by  any 
substate  grantee  shall  be  expended  by  such 
substate  grantee  for  the  supportive  services 
and  benefits  authorized  under  section  355. 

"(c)  MInlmiim  and  maximum  cost  limita- 
tions shall  be  applicable  to  the  accrued  ex- 
penditures for  each  fiscal  year. 


"RXALLontairr:  rzaixocatioh 
"Sac.  357.  (aXl)  For  program  years  begin- 
ning July  1,  1989,  and  thereafter,  the  allot- 
ment from  funds  appropriated  for  this  part 
may  be  reduced  by  the  amount  that  the  un- 
expended balance  at  the  end  of  the  prior 
program  year  exceeds  20  percent  of  the 
State's  allocation  for  this  part  for  that  fiscal 
year  and  the  unexpended  balance  from  the 
program  year  prior  to  that  program  year. 

"(2)  Amounts  avaUable  pursuant  to  para- 
graph (1)  of  this  subsection  shall  be  reallot- 
ted  to  States  by  the  Secretary  in  accordance 
with  the  States'  need  for  and  ability  to  use 
the  funds  for  the  purposes  of  this  Part. 

"(b)  The  Governor  may  reallocate  part  B 
basic  grant  funds  among  suljstate  grantees 
within  the  State  through  mutually  agree- 
able voluntary  transfers,  or  involuntarily 
whenever  the  Governor  determines  mini- 
mum expenditure  levels  approved  in  sub- 
state  plans  will  not  be  achieved  prior  to  the 
end  of  each  fiscal  year.  The  Governor  shaU 
establish  and  issue  pnxsedures  for  the  real- 
location of  any  funds  prior  to  the  realloca- 
tion of  any  funds  under  this  subsection. 

"Part  C— Worker  Reaojustkemt  Traxking 
Program 

"expclfditures  por  worker  rxadjostmeift 

TRAIKIlfC 

"Sac.  371.  Governors  and  substate  grant- 
ees are  authorized  to  expend  amounts  made 
available  by  the  Secretary  under  this  part  to 
their  respective  States  or  substate  areas  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  part, 
the  substate  plan,  and  other  applicable  pro- 
visions contained  in  this  title. 

"AIXOTMEirr  OP  PTTIfSS 

"Sac.  372.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  allot 
amounts  appropriated  to  carry  out  this  part 
in  accordance  with  this  section. 

"(bXl)  The  Secretary  shall  for  each  fiscal 
year  establish  an  annual  availability  target 
for  each  State.  Unless  otherwise  agreed 
upon  by  the  Secretary  and  the  Governor, 
the  annual  availability  target  for  each  State 
in  shall  be  determined  by  applying  the  for- 
mula contained  in  section  352(a). 

"(2)  For  program  years  beginning  July  1, 
1989,  and  thereafter,  the  allotment  from 
funds  appropriated  for  this  part  may  be  re- 
duced by  the  amount  that  the  unexpended 
balance  at  the  end  of  the  prior  program 
year  exceeds  20  percent  of  the  State's  allo- 
cation for  this  part  for  that  fiscal  year  and 
the  unexp>ended  balance  from  the  program 
year  prior  to  that  program  year. 

"(3)  Amounts  available  pursuant  to  para- 
graph (1)  of  this  subsection  shall  be  reallot- 
ted  to  States  by  the  Secretary  in  accordance 
with  the  States'  need  for  and  ability  to  use 
the  funds  for  the  purposes  of  this  Part. 

"(e)  The  Governor  of  any  State  may  re- 
quest that  the  Secretary  change  that  State's 
availability  targets.  Any  such  request  shall 
be  based  on  previous  expenditure  experi- 
ence or  demonstrated  need.  The  Secretary  is 
authorized  to  approve  any  such  request, 
subject  to  the  availability  of  appropriations 
under  this  part. 

"(f)  Each  State  may  establish  procedures 
similar  to  those  in  subsections  (b),  for  each 
substate  grantee. 

"(g)  The  Secretary  is  also  authorized  to 
establish  procedures  whereby  the  Governor 
of  any  State  desiring  to  expend  amounts 
made  available  under  this  part  for  purposes 
of  part  B  may  request  the  approval  of  the 
Secretary  to  do  so.  If  the  Secretary  ap- 
proves any  such  request,  the  amounts  ap- 
proved for  the  purposes  of  part  B  shall 
reduce  the  State's  current  availability  tar- 


gets, but  shall  not  affect  any  allotments 
under  section  352(a). 

"COST  LIMITATIOaS 

"Sac.  373.  (a)  No  more  than  15  per  centum 
of  the  amounts  expended  under  this  part  by 
any  substate  grantee  may  be  expended  for 
administrative  costs  for  the  program  au- 
thorized under  this  part. 

"(b)  No  more  than  15  per  centum  of  the 
funds  expended  in  any  fiscal  year  by  any 
substate  grantee  shall  be  expended  by  such 
substate  grantee  for  the  supportive  services 
and  t>eneftts  authorized  under  section  374. 

"(c)  Minimum  and  tn»'«iTiniim  cost  limita- 
tions shall  be  applicable  to  the  accrued  ex- 
penditure for  each  year. 

"SUPPORTIVE  SKRVICBS  AHD  BAIiaPlTS 

"Sac.  374.  (a)  Where  it  is  determined  by 
the  substate  grantee  to  be  necessary  to  fa- 
cilitate participation  in  the  program  author- 
ized under  this  part,  the  substate  grantee  is 
authorized  to  provide  appropriate  support- 
ive services  to  participants. 

"(b)  Availability  of  supportive  services 
shall  terminate  no  later  than  the  one  him- 
dred  and  eightieth  day  after  the  participant 
has  completed  training  or  other  services 
under  this  part. 

"(c)  Whenever  it  is  determined  by  the  sub- 
state  grantee  to  be  necessary  to  facilitate  an 
individual's  participation  in  the  program  au- 
thorized in  this  part,  the  substate  grantee  is 
authorized  to  provide  the  following  benefits 
from  funds  under  this  [lart  to  participants: 

"(1)  Any  participant  eligible  for  or  receiv- 
ing unemployment  compensation  who  en- 
rolls for  retraining  services  in  accordance 
with  procedures  established  by  the  State 
may  be  paid  a  weekly  benefit  not  to  exceed 
the  individual's  average  weekly  amount  of 
regular  compensation  payable  under  the 
State's  unemployment  compensation  law. 
Such  a  benefit  may  be  paid  for  any  author- 
ized period  of  retraining  provided  sul>se- 
quent  to  exhaustion  of  all  compensation 
payable  under  any  State  or  Federal  unem- 
ployment compensation  law.  Procedures  es- 
tablished by  the  State  shall  provide  that  a 
participant  shall  be  participating  in  retrain- 
ing services  by  no  later  than  the  end  of  the 
tenth  week  of  the  participant's  initial  unem- 
plojrment  compensation  l>enefit  period  in 
order  to  be  eligible  for  such  a  benefit.  Such 
procedures  may  be  established  by  the  State 
pursuant  to  section  319(b). 

"(2)  Needs-based  payment  as  approved  by 
the  local  substate  grantee. 

"ALLOWABLE  SERVICaS  AND  ACTIVITIES 

"Sac.  375.  Each  substate  grantee  is  au- 
thorized to  provide  training  services  under 
this  part  to  eligible  participants,  with  spe- 
cial emphasis  on  experienced  workers.  Such 
services  may  include,  but  are  not  limited 
to— 

"(1)  entrepreneurial  training; 

"(2)  classroom  training; 

"(3)  occupational  skill  training; 

"(4)  on-the-job  training; 

"(5)  out-of-area  job  search; 

"(6)  relocation: 

"(7)  basic  and  remedial  education; 

"(8)  literacy  and  English  for  non-English 
speakers'  training:  and 

"(9)  other  appropriate  training  activities 
directly  related  to  appropriate  emplojrment 
opportunities  identified  by  the  individuals, 
private  Industry  council  or  councils,  in  the 
substate  area. 

"READJDSTMBTT  TaAINING  PLANS 

"Sac.  376.  (a)  Any  allowable  training  serv- 
ices authorized  under  this  part  shall  be  prx>- 
vided  in  accordance  with  a  readjustment 
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plmn  develoiMd  by  the  substate 
gnatM  far  the  lalMUte  are*, 
"(b)   8iiA    iwdjuitment    tninlng    plan 


"(1>  ptoewliirM  to  HMM  participants'  cur- 
mt  education  tkSl  leveta  and  occupatl(mal 


participants' 
trainins,  cm- 


"(1) 


prooedurea   to   ai 
twirtiwWwj  educatloDal. 
ployment,  and  aodal  ■enrloea: 

"(S)  a  ilaaiiinttwi  of  aNTlees  and  acUviUes 

to  be  providad  tn  the  subatate  area;  and 

"(4)  a  Hat  of  loals  for  the  aubatate  area. 

"^e)  Blgible  imdjustiiwiiit  tralnlnc  partid- 

panta  ahall  reoetre  either  retraining  serv- 

ioea,  a  voucher,  or  a  oertiflcate  of  continuing 

•Mghiiltty 

"<d)  To  the  maximum  extent  feasible. 
ttalnlnc  seiilma  ahall  be  provided  through 
ajrstema  of  individual  voucbeia  that  permit 
pattidpanta  to  se^  out  and  arrange  their 
own  training.  Training  opportunities  Identi- 
fied with  apitroved  service  providers  shall. 
puiaaant  to  the  voucher,  be  arranged 
through  a  grant,  contract,  or  otherwise  be- 
tween the  aubatate  grantee  and  the  service 
provider  Identified  in  the  voucher. 

"(e)  The  aubatate  grantee  is  authorised  to 
iaaue  to  any  eligible  individual  who  lias  ap- 
Idled  for  the  program  authorized  in  this 
part  a  certificate  of  continuing  eligibility. 
Qatii  a  certifleate  of  continuing  eligibility 
may  be  ianied  for  polods  not  to  exceed  one 
hundred  and  four  we^s.  No  such  certificate 
shall  '"•'■"'^  any  reference  to  any  specific 
amount  of  funds.  Any  such  certificate  shall 
state  that  it  ia  subject  to  the  availability  of 
funda  at  the  time  that  any  such  training 
sei»luea  are  to  be  provided. 

"(f)  Any  individual  to  whom  a  certificate 
of  rmntiniifa^  eligibility  has  been  Issued 
under  suliaeetion  (e)  shall  remain  eligible 
tat  the  i»ogram  auth<»ized  tmder  this  part 
for  the  period  specified  in  the  certificate, 
notwlthitanrting  section  318,  and  may  uti- 
llK  the  certificate  in  order  to  receive  the  re- 
training aervicea,  subject  to  the  limitations 
contained  in  the  certificate. 

"Past  D— Natiohal  Rxskrvx  Progkam 

"xxnoniTuan  roa  thx  hatiohal  kksxrvk 

FBOGBAM 

"Sac.  391.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized 
to  expend  amounts  appropriated  for  this 
part  for  activities  authorized  In  this  part, 
subject  to  any  other  applicable  provisions 
contained  in  this  UUe. 

"(b)  In  order  to  facilitate  the  conduct  of 
the  allowable  activities  under  this  part,  the 
Secretary  is  authorized  to  make  such  grants 
and  enter  into  such  contracts  or  other 
agreements  as  the  Secretary  deems  to  be  ap- 
propriate. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  shall  annually  estab- 
lish criteria  for  the  application  for  and  dls- 
buraemuit  of  amounts  appropriated  for  this 
part. 

"AIXOWABLE  ACTIVITIKS 

"Sac.  392.  (a)  Amoimts  appropriated  for 
this  part  may  be  used  to  provide  services  of 
the  type  described  in  parts  B  and  C  In  the 
following  circumstances: 

"(1)  mass  layoffs  caused  by  natural  disas- 
ters, when  the  workers  are  not  expected  to 
return  to  their  previous  occupations; 

"(2)  other  mass  layoffs; 

"(3)  industrywide  projects:  and 

"(4)  multlstate  projects. 

"(b)  Amounts  appropriated  for  this  part 
may  also  be  used  to  provide  services  of  the 
type  deacribed  in  pivts  B  and  C  whenever 
the  Secretary  (with  agreement  of  the  Gov- 
enK»')  determinea  that  an  emergency  exists 
with  reapect  to  any  particular  distressed  in- 


dustry or  any  particularly  distressed  area  to 
provite  emergency  financial  aaaistance  to 
dialooited  workers.  The  Secretary  may 
make  arrangements  for  the  immediate  pro- 
visioa  of  such  emergency  financial  assist- 
ance for  these  purposes  with  any  neceasary 
supportive  documentation  to  be  submitted 
at  a  date  agreed  to  by  the  Governor  and  the 
Secretary. 

"<c>  Amounts  appropriated  for  this  part 
may  be  used  to  provide  staff  training  and 
technical  assistance  services  to  States,  com- 
munities, businesses  and  labor  organiza- 
tions, and  other  entities  involved  in  provid- 
ing adjustment  assistance  to  workers.  Appli- 
cations for  teciinical  assistance  funds  studl 
be  submitted  in  accordance  with  procedures 
Issued  by  the  Secretary.  Amounts  appropri- 
ated for  this  part  may  be  used  for  experi- 
mental and  demonstration  activities  and  for 
the  purposes  of  carrying  out  section  394. 
Not  more  than  5  per  centum  of  the  fimds 
appropriated  for  this  part  in  any  fiscal  year 
shall  be  expended  for  the  purpose  of  tills 
subsection. 

"rROPOSALS  rOR  riNAMCIAL  ASSISTANCK 

"Sac.  393.  (a)  In  addition  to  any  financial 
assistance  provided  under  section  392,  the 
Secretary  is  authorized  to  provide  services 
of  the  tjrpe  described  in  parts  B  and  C  under 
proposals  for  financial  assistance.  Proposals 
for  financial  assistance  under  this  part  shall 
be  submitted  to  the  Secretary,  through  the 
Governor  of  the  State  in  which  the  project 
described  in  the  proposal  is  to  operate. 

"(b)  With  respect  to  multlstate  projects, 
the  proposal  shall  be  submitted  by  the  Gov- 
ernor of  one  State  and  shall  include  the 
concurrence  of  the  Governor  or  Governors 
of  each  of  the  other  State<8)  in  which  the 
project  is  to  operate. 

"(c)  Any  proposal  for  financial  assistance 
under  this  part  shall  contain  evidence  of 
review  by  the  local  private  industry  council 
or  councils  when  the  project  is  to  operate 
within  one  or  more  service  delivery  areas 
served  by  such  councU  or  coimcils.  Multi- 
state  proposals,  industry-wide  proposals, 
and  funds  allotted  by  the  Secretary  under 
section  392(b)  shall  not  be  subject  to  this  re- 
quireinent. 

"(d)  Any  proposal  under  this  section 
which  is  intended  to  provide  services  to  a 
substantial  number  of  members  of  a  labor 
organization  shall  be  submitted  only  after 
consultation  with  such  labor  organization. 
Any  such  proposal  shall  contain  evidence  of 
such  consultation. 

"rEaXRAI.  WORKKR  READJUSTMiarr  ADVISORY 
COUNCIL 

"Sac.  394.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  estab- 
lish a  Federal  Worker  Readjustment  Adviso- 
ry CouncU  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
Federal  Council"). 

"(b)  Members  of  the  Federal  Council  shall 
be  appointed  for  a  term  of  not  more  than 
three  years  by  the  Secretary,  who  shaU  des- 
ignate a  representative  of  business  and  in- 
dustry to  be  chairperson.  The  Federal  Coun- 
cil shall  be  composed  as  follows: 

"(1)  one- half  of  the  membership  of  the 
Federal  CouncU  shall  be  representatives  of 
business  axiA  industry  (including  agricul- 
ture X  Including  such  Individuals  who  serve 
on  State  training  and  employment  coimcils 
and  private  industry  councils: 

"(2)  one-fourth  of  the  membership  of  the 
Federal  Council  shall  be  representatives  of 
labor  organizations;  and 

"(3)  one-fourth  of  the  membership  of  the 
Federal  Council  shaU  be  representatives  of 
Stat*  legislatures,  the  Governors,  local 
elected  officials,  and  educational  institu- 
tiona. 


"(c)  The  members  shall  serve  without 
compenaation. 

"(d)  Tha  Federal  Council  shall  review  in- 
formation on  worker  dislocation  and  the 
performance  of  programs  operated  under 
this  title,  itnd  ihall  make  recommendations 
to  the  Secretary  with  reapect  to  ways  to  Im- 
prove the  effeetiveneaa  of  such  programs 
andservicas. 

"(e)  Tha  Federal  Coimcil  shall  meet  at 
such  timet  and  in  such  placea  as  It  deems 
neceasary.  The  meetings  shaU  be  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  the  Federal  Advisory  Com- 
mittee Act  as  appropriate. 

"(f)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  make  available  to  the  Federal 
CouncU  the  Department's  services,  person- 
nel, faculties,  and  information  to  the  great- 
est practicable  extent  to  enable  the  Federal 
CouncU  to  perform  its  functions  under  the 
title. 

"(g)  The  National  Commission  for  Em- 
ployment Policy  established  tuider  section 
472  of  the  Job  Training  Partnership  Act 
shaU  make  available  to  the  Federal  CouncU 
information  which  would  enable  the  Feder- 
al Council  to  perform  its  functions  under 
the  title". 

AKKSDimrTS  TO  THK  JOB  TRAnriRG 
PARTmSgHIP  ACT  AHS  RELATED  PROVISIONS 

Sac.  lOZ  (a)  The  Job  Training  Partner- 
ship Act  (29  U.S.C.  1501  et  seq.)  is  amend- 
ed— 

(1)  by  Inserting  at  the  end  of  section 
102(cXlXA)  a  new  sentence  as  follows:  "In 
making  appointments  of  private  sector 
members  to  the  councU,  recognition  should 
be  given  to  the  res|x>nsibiUties  of  the  coun- 
cU under  ttie  Wagner-Peyser  Act  and  consid- 
eration given  to  appointing  members  of  the 
business  community  who  have  served  in  an 
advisory  oapacity  in  providing  employment 
services"; 

(2)  In  seetion  122,  by— 

(A)  striking  the  references  in  the  heading 
and  subsection  (aXl)  to  "State  Job  training 
coordinating  councU"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "State  Training  and  Employment 
CouncU"; 

(B)  striking  the  word  "nongovernmental 
member"  In  subsection  (a)(2)  and  inserting 
in  Ueu  thereof  "private  sector  member"; 

(C)  striking  "One-third"  in  paragraph  (A) 
of  subsection  (aK3)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "Hot  less  than  one  half",  and  by 
adding  at  the  end  of  that  paragraph  the  fol- 
lowing: "In  making  appointments  of  private 
sector  members  to  the  councU,  recognition 
should  be  igiven  to  the  responsibilities  of  the 
councU  under  the  Wagner-Peyser  Act  and 
consideration  given  to  appointing  members 
of  the  business  community  who  have  served 
in  an  advisory  capacity  in  providing  employ- 
ment services";  and 

(D)  striking  "20  percent"  in  paragraphs 
(B),  (C).  and  (D)  of  subsection  (a)(3)  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "15  percent";  and 

(3)  in  section  1,  by  striking  the  reference 
in  the  table  of  contents  to  section  122  and 
inserting  In  Ueu  thereof: 

"Sec.  122.  State  Training  and  Employment 
CouncU". 

TECHNICAL  AMENDMENT 

Sec.  103.  Title  II  of  the  table  of  contents 
of    the    tlbb    Training    P>artnership    Act    is 
amended  to  read  as  f  oUows: 
"TITLE  ni— WORKER  READJUSTMENT 

PROGRAM 
"Sec.  301.  Short  title. 
"Sec.  302.  Findings  and  purposes. 
"Sec.  303.  Authorization  of  appropriations. 
"Sec.  304.  Definitions. 


"Past  A— Service  Deltvert  System  and 
Babic  Piooram  Reqttirkhxitts 
"Subpart  1— Service  DeUvery  System 
"Sec  311.  Secretary/Governor  agreements. 
"Sec.  313.  SUte  responsibUities. 
"Sec.  313.  Designation  of  substate  areas. 
"Sec  314.  Subatate  grantees. 
"Sec.  315.  Substate  plan. 
"Sec.  310.  ResponsibUities  of  State  training 
and  employment  councils  and 
private  Industry  councils. 
"Sec.  317.  Approved  training. 
"Sec  318.  ParUclpant  eUglbUity. 
"Sec.  319.  Authority  of  State  legislature. 

"Subpart  2— Additional  Program 
Requirements 
"Sec.  321.  Labor  consultation. 

"Subpart  3— Federal  AdnUnistrative 
Provisions 
"Sec.  331.  Administrative  provisions. 

"Part  B— Basic  Readjustment  Services 
"Sec  351.  Expenditures  for  basic  program. 
"Sec.  352.  AUotment  of  ftmds  for  basic  serv- 
ices. 
"Sec.  353.  Selection  of  service  providers. 
"Sec.    354.    Allowable    basic    readjustment 

services  and  activities. 
"Sec.  355.  Supportive  services  and  benefits. 
"Sec.  356.  Cost  limitations. 
"Sec.  357.  ReaUotment;  reallocation. 

"Part  C— Worker  Readjustment  Training 

Program 
"Sec.  371.  Expenditures  for  worker  readjust- 
ment training. 
"Sec.  372.  AUotment  of  funds. 
"Sec.  373.  Cost  limitations. 
"Sec.  374.  Supportive  services  and  benefits. 
"Sec.  375.  Allowable  services  and  activities. 
"Sec.  376.  Readjustment  training  plans. 
"Part  D— National  Reserve  Program 

"Sec.  391.  Expenditures  for  the  national  re- 
serve program. 

"Sec.  392.  Allowable  activities. 

"Sec.  393.  Proposals  for  financial  assistance. 

"Sec  394.  Federal  Worker  Readjustment 
Advisory  CouncU.". 

EFFECTIVE  DATE;  REPEALER 

Sec  104.  This  title  shall  take  effect  on  Oc- 
tober 1,  1987  or  upon  the  date  or  enactment, 
whichever  is  later. 

TITLE  II— WAGNER-PEYSER  ACT 

AMENDMENTS 

SHORT  TITLI 

Sec  201.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Employment  Services  Act  of  1987." 

STATEMENT  OP  PURPOSE 

Sec  202.  Section  1  of  the  Wagner-Peyser 
Act  (29  U.S.C.  49  et  seq.)  is  amended  to  read 
as  foUows: 

"Section  1.  The  purpose  of  this  Act  is  to 
enhance  the  effectiveness  of  pubUc  employ- 
ment services  throughout  the  nation  by  in- 
creasing State  and  private  sector  responsi- 
bUity  for  the  planning,  management,  financ- 
ing, and  delivery  of  these  services.". 
definitions 

Sec  203.  Section  2  of  the  Wagner-Peyser 
Act  is  amended  by  striking  "and"  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  (4),  by  striking  the  period  at 
the  end  of  paragraph  (5),  and  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  f  oUowing: 

"(6)  the  term  'pubUc  employment  services' 
includes  the  provision  of  sufficient  re- 
sources necessary  to  deUver  such  services, 
and  to  provide  related  administrative  and 
support  functions,  on  a  Statewide  basis; 

"(7)  the  term  'State  Training  and  Employ- 
ment CouncU'  has  the  same  meaning  given 
that  term  under  the  Job  Training  Partner- 
ship Act  (29  U.S.C.  1501  et  seq.);  and 


"(8)  the  term  'program  year"  means  the 
twelve-month  period  commencing  on  July  1 
of  any  Federal  fiscal  year.". 

authoritt  OP  the  sbcretaxt 

Sec  204.  Section  3  of  the  Wagner-Peyser 
Act  is  amended  to  read  as  foUows: 

"Sec  3.  (a)  The  Secretary  shaU  dissemi- 
nate information  that  may  be  of  assistance 
to  States  In  the  provision  of  public  employ- 
ment services,  and  may  undertake  such  re- 
search, analysis.  Job  classification  programs, 
test  development,  statistical  studies,  auto- 
mation design  and  other  activities,  including 
technical  assistance,  as  will  further  these 
activities,  and  shaU  maintain  a  system  for 
clearing  labor  between  the  States. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  may  provide  guidance 
to  the  States  with  respect  to  their  provision 
of  public  employment  services,  with  particu- 
lar attention  toward  promoting  State  review 
of  the  need  for  the  activities  set  forth  in 
section  7(a)  of  this  Act  and  in  the  Imple- 
mentation of  national  priorities. 

"(cKl)  The  Secretary  may  enter  Into 
agreements  with  the  Governor  of  any  State 
pursuant  to  which— 

"(A)  the  State  carries  out  any  authority 
vested  in  the  Secretary  by  this  Act,  or 
vested  in  the  Secretary  by  any  other  Act, 
where  the  Secretary  determines  that  such 
activities  are  consistent  with  the  provision 
of  State  pubUc  employment  services,  for 
such  reimbursement  as  may  be  agreed  upon 
and  consistent  with  applicable  law;  or 

"(B)  the  Secretary  carries  out  any  activity 
authorized  pursuant  to  subsections  (a)  or 
(b)  of  this  section  which  is  specif IcaUy  re- 
quested by  a  State  and  for  which  reimburse- 
ment from  the  State  to  the  Department  of 
Labor  is  provided. 

"(2)  Reimbursements  received  pursuant  to 
this  subsection  shaU  be  credited  to  the  ap- 
propriation financing  the  activity. 

"(dXl)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to 
enter  into  an  agreement  with  the  Governor 
of  Guam  pursuant  to  which  Guam  will  pro- 
vide pubUc  employment  services  after  July 
1,  1990,  for  such  periods  of  time,  for  such 
Federal  contribution,  and  on  such  condi- 
tions as  may  be  agreed  upon. 

"(2)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  provide  for  the  implementation  of  this 
paragrv>h. 

"(e)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  make 
such  riUes  and  regulations  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act, 
and  may  establish  performance  standards 
for  activities  under  this  Act  which  shaU 
take  into  account  the  differences  In  prior- 
ities reflected  in  State  annual  plans.". 
state  agreement 

Sec  205.  Section  4  of  the  Wagner-Peyser 
Act  is  amended  to  read  as  foUows: 

"Sec  4.  In  order  to  obtain  financial  assist- 
ance pursuant  to  section  5  of  this  Act,  the 
Governor  of  any  State  which  desires  to  re- 
ceive such  financial  assistance  shall  enter 
into  an  agreement  with  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  for  the  receipt  thereof.  Such  agree- 
ment may  be  entered  into  by  the  Secretary 
at  his  discretion,  and  only  upon  a  determi- 
nation that  the  State  will  comply  with  the 
requirements  of  this  Act  in  the  provision  of 
pubUc  employment  services.". 

authorization  of  appropriations: 
availabilitt  of  funds 

Sec  206.  Section  5  of  the  Wagner-Peyser 
Act  Is  amended  to  read  as  foUows: 

"Sec  S.  (a)  There  are  hereby  authorized 
to  t>e  appropriated  for  any  fiscal  year  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  support  pubUc 
employment  services  in  the  States. 


"(b>  The  Secretary  shall  from  time  to  time 
certify  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  the 
amount  of  the  payment  to  be  made  to  the 
various  States  for  any  program  year  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  requirements  of  sections 
4  and  6  of  this  Act. 

'(c)  The  amounts  made  available  to  a 
State  pursuant  to  this  section  shaU  be  avail- 
able for  expenditure  for  the  program  year 
In  connection  with  which  the  funds  were 
provided  and  for  the  two  succeeding  pro- 
gram years.". 

PROVISION  OF  PUBUC  EMPLOTMXHT  SERVICES 

Sec  207.  Section  7  of  the  Wagner-Peyser 
Act  is  amended  to  read  as  foUows: 

"Sec  7.  (a)  In  providing  pubUc  employ- 
ment services.  States  shaU  give  particular 
attention  to  the  need  f  or— 

'(1)  assessment  and  testing  activities  for 
identifying  worker  strengths  and  weakness- 
es; 

"(2)  labor  market  information  to  workers 
and  employers; 

"(3)  vocational  counseling.  Job  search,  and 
Job  finding  skills  training  to  workers  data- 
ble of  finding  their  own  Jobe;  and 

"(4)  referral  to  programs  operated  pursu- 
ant to  the  Job  Training  Partnership  Act, 
educational  institutions,  private  placement 
agencies,  social  service  agencies  for  those 
workers  who  need  assistance  In  finding  Jobs, 
and  referral  of  workers  for  placement  In 
specific  positions. 

"(b)  In  providing  public  employment  serv- 
ices under  this  Act.  the  States  shaU  conu>ly 
with  regulations  (including,  untU  they  are 
revised,  any  regulations  in  effect  prior  to 
the  effective  date  of  this  subsection)  issued 
by  the  Secretary  to  ensure  the  fulfillment 
of  obligations  under  section  14  of  this  Act 
and  under  chapters  41  and  42  of  title  38, 
United  SUtes  Code. 

■(cKl)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shaU  be  con- 
strued to  prohibit  a  State  from  charging  a 
reasonable  fee  for  a  particular  ser>rice  to 
any  party  wliich  benefits  therefrom,  nor 
construed  to  authorize  the  charging  of  such 
a  fee  which  is  otherwise  prohibited  by  law, 
rule,  or  regulation. 

"(2)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shaU  be  construed 
to  preclude  a  State  from  making  referrals  of 
workers  to  agencies  which  may  charge  for 
their  employment  assistance  services.". 

PLAN  REQUIREMENTS 

Sec  208.  Section  8  of  the  Wagner-Peyser 
Act  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  subsection  (a)  and  inserting 
in  Ueu  thereof: 

"(a)  The  Governor  of  any  State  providing 
public  employment  services  shaU  prepare  an 
annual  plan  for  provision  of  those  services 
developed  in  accordance  with  the  proce- 
dures set  forth  in  this  section."; 

(2)  in  subsection  (b)— 

(A)  in  paragraph  (1),  by  striking  "employ- 
ment service"  and  Inserting  "State"  In  Ueu 
thereof; 

(B)  in  paragraph  (3),  by  striking  "State 
Job  training  coordinating  councU  (estab- 
lished under  such  Act)"  and  inserting  "State 
training  and  employment  oouncU"  in  Ueu 
thereof,  and  by  striking  "employment  serv- 
ice and"; 

(C)  in  paragraph  (4),  by  striking  "State 
Job  training  coordinating  councU"  and  in- 
serting "State  training  and  employment 
councU"  in  Ueu  thereof,  and  by  striking 
"emplo]rment  service"  and  Inserting  "State" 
in  Ueu  thereof:  and 

(D)  in  paragraph  (5),  by  striking  "employ- 
ment services"  and  inserting  "State"  in  Ueu 
thereof,  by  striking  "State  agency"  and  in- 
serting "State"  in  Ueu  thereof,  and  by  strik- 
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tnc  'IState  Job  tntnlnc  ooordliiatliic  coun- 
cO"  ukd  liiwuUm  "State  trstnlnc  and  en>- 
plojBMDt  eounea"  in  Ueu  thereof: 

(S)  1^  atarfldnc  mbaectlon  (c)  and  Inserting 
to  lieu  thereof: 

"(e)  Tlie  annmiT  (dan  for  the  provlalon  of 
pabUe  employment  aervioea,  or  a  ninimary 
thereof,  ahall  be  publiahed  by  the  Oovemor, 
and  a  eopy  of  the  plan  promptly  transmit- 
ted to  the  Oeqetary."; 

(4)  in  Mbeectkn  (d).  by  striking  "or  Feder- 
al employment  oftloe."  In  the  first  sentence 
thereof,  and  by  striking  the  second  sentence 
thereof: 

(5)  liy  striking  sutaaecUon  (e):  and 

(6)  by  adding  a  new  subaectlon  at  the  end 
of  aoeh  aeetian  as  f (dhnrs: 

"(fXl)  The  private  Industry  council  for  a 
aorrioe  delivery  area  (designated  under  the 
Job  Training  Partnership  Act)  sluOl  review 
and  evaluate  the  provtaion  of  public  employ- 
ment senlijea  under  this  Act  In  such  service 
delivery  area,  and  shall  provide  policy  guid- 
ance with  reqwet  to  local  labor  market  con- 
dltlona  and  needs. 

"(S)  The  State  Training  and  E:mployment 
OaaDcH  shall  review,  monitor  and  evaluate 
the  activities  of  the  State  in  providing 
public  employmoit  services.". 

ncHmcu.  AmmimiTs 

Sac.  300.  The  Wagner-Peyaer  Act  is  fur- 
ther amended— 

(1)  by  striking  "under  this  Act"  In  sections 
MaXl).  Maxa),  MbXl),  MO.  KXbKl). 
10(bX2KA).  10(bX2XB)  and  10<c)  and  by  in- 
sert^ in  Ueu  of  each  thereof  "under  sec- 
tiooa  S.  5.  and  14  of  this  Act"; 

(2)  by  inserting  "under  sections  3.  5,  and 
14  of  this  Act"  immediately  after  "funds ' 
each  place  it  appeara  In  section  KKa); 

(3)  in  section  11.  by  striking  subsection 
(a),  by  striking  "(b)".  and  by  striking  "the 
Director  is  authorized  and  directed"  and  in- 
serting in  Ueu  thereof  "the  Governor  of  a 
State  Is":  and 

(4)  by  stjiking  sections  12  and  13. 

ASimnSTBATIVX  FBOVISIOHS 

Sic.  210.  (a)  Any  reference  in  Federal  law 
or  regulation  to  any  State  or  local  employ- 
ment, or  pubUc  onployment.  agency,  office 
or  system,  or  to  the  staff  thereof,  with  ref- 
erence to  planning,  budgeting,  receipt  of 
funds,  reporting  and  recordkeeping  require- 
ments, or  ss  the  performer  of  specific  duties 
shall  be  read  as  referring  to  wliatever  enti- 
ties, at  the  State  or  local  level  as  appropri- 
ate, the  Oovemor  of  a  State  may  determine 
as  providers  of  pubUc  employment  services 
as  defined  by  the  Wagner-Peyser  Act. 

(K^  Any  reference  In  Federal  law  or  regu- 
lation to  the  head,  director,  or  other  officer 
of  authority  with  respect  to  any  entity  de- 
scribed in  sulxection  (a)  of  this  section  shall 
be  read  as  referring  to  the  Governor  of  a 
SUte. 

(c)  Any  reference  in  Federal  law  or  regula- 
tion to  the  United  States  Employment  Serv- 
ice, or  to  any  official  thereof,  shall  be  read 
as  referring  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor. 

(d)  Any  reference  in  Federal  law  or  regu- 
lation to  the  Federal-State  employment 
service  system  or  program  shaU  be  read  as 
referring  to  the  State  pubUc  employment 
services  defined  In  the  Wagner-Peyser  Act. 

(e)  Any  reference  in  Federal  law  or  regula- 
tion to  a  State  Job  Training  Coordinating 
Councfl  shaU  be  read  as  referring  to  a  State 
Training  and  Employment  Council. 

(f)  Subsection  (aXl)  of  section  3202  of 
title  30.  United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by 
striking  subparagraph  (E)  of  such  subsec- 
tion, inserting  "and"  at  the  end  of  subpara- 
graph (D)  thereof,  and  redesignating  sub- 
paragraph (F)  thereof  as  subparagraph  (E). 


arramiva  datb;  aaomjiTioiis 
Sac  211.  (a)  The  amendments  made  by 
this  title  shall  take  effect  with  respect  to 
Stat«  program  years  commencing  on  the 
first  July  1  f oUowlng  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act. 

(b>The  Secretary  sliaU.  within  six  months 
of  tlK  date  of  enactment  of  this  title,  revise 
regulations  of  the  Department  affected  by 
the  provisions  of  this  title  and  the  amend- 
ments made  by  this  title.* 


By  Mr.  OARN  (for  himself,  Mr. 

PROxmRE,  Mr.  THXTRiioin).  Mr. 

Btthfers.     Mr.     Oramh,     Mr. 

Hecht.  Mr.  Stmms,  Mr.  Helms, 

and  Mr.  Nickles): 
S.  786.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Elxport 
Administration  Act  of  1979  and  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act  to  au- 
thorize controls  on  the  exDort  of  cap- 
ital from  the  United  States,  to  control 
exports  supporting  terrorism,  to  pro- 
hibit ownership  of  n.S.  banks  by  con- 
trolled coimtries,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

mi AHCIAL  EXPORT  COiriROL  ACT 

•  Mr.  GARN.  Mr  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  the  Financial  Export 
Control  Act.  I  should  say  reintroduc- 
ing tince  it  Is  an  expansion  and  refine- 
meivt  of  S.  812,  the  financial  controls 
bill  I  introduced  in  the  99th  Congress. 
S.  812  granted  the  President  authority 
to  control  the  transfer  of  money  and 
other  financial  resources  from  the 
United  States  to  countries  against 
which  we  maintain  national  security 
export  controls.  This  bill  would  again 
provide  that  authority  and  would 
extend  it  to  terrorist  countries  as  well. 

The  bill  would  also  expand  Presiden- 
tial export  control  authority  to  cover 
exports  of  goods  and  services  that 
wotdd  likely  support  or  lie  used  to 
commit  an  act  of  terrorism  against 
U.S.  citizens,  benefit  a  person  commit- 
ting such  acts,  or  a  country  identified 
by  the  Secretary  of  States  as  support- 
ing terrorism.  Finally,  it  would  amend 
the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act  to 
prohibit  control  of  U.S.  banks  by  con- 
trolled countries  as  defined  in  the 
Export  Administration  Act. 

As  reconfigured,  my  bill  fills  import- 
nat  gaps  in  the  arsenal  of  controls  we 
maintain  to  protect  our  national  secu- 
rity. It  recognizes  that,  despite  a 
major  overhaul  of  the  Export  Admin- 
istration Act  in  1985  that  strength- 
ened our  export  control  system,  the 
President  lacks  authority  to  block  fi- 
nancial flows  to  adversary  countries 
that  may  be  used  to  fund  the  purchase 
of  sensitive  technology  or  other  activi- 
ties inimical  to  our  interests.  He  is  also 
limited  in  the  control  he  can  exercise 
over  the  flow  of  goods  and  technology 
to  international  terrorists. 

It  is  incredible  that  with  the  amount 
of  effort  we  have  put  into  controlling 
flows  of  technology  to  the  East  bloc 
and  combatting  international  terror- 
ism over  the  last  5  years  that  we  do 
not  now  address  the  equally  critical 


problem  of  financial  flows  to  our  ad- 
versarieA.  Hard  currency  is  the  fuel  of 
the  Soviet  Empire  and  international 
terrorist  network.  It  keeps  Nicaragua. 
Cuba.  Vietnam,  and  Afghanistan 
afloat.  It  buys  terrorist  bombs  and 
ftinds  hostage  takers.  And  when  the 
Soviet  Union  finds  a  willing  seller  in 
the  West  and  evades  our  export  con- 
trols, they  have  to  use  hard  currency 
to  purcIUse  their  bargains  and  save 
themseltes  billions  in  weapons  devel- 
opment costs.  This  means.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  the  Soviet  ability  to  obtain 
the  sensitive  goods  and  technology 
from  th«  West  that  are  turned  against 
us  in  Soviet  weapon  systems  is  dlre<^ly 
related  to  their  ability  to  obtain  hard 
currency. 

In  mailing  the  case  for  the  expanded 
authorities  in  this  bill,  I  would  like  to 
focus  on  the  key  problem  of  Western 
loans  funding  Soviet  adverturlsm.  To 
do  this,  the  role  of  Soviet  lx>rrowing 
must  be  examined  in  the  context  of 
the  couiitry's  hard  currency  earning 
potential.  The  Soviet  export  base  is 
limited.  The  quality  of  Soviet  manu- 
factures is  generally  too  low  to  attract 
markets  in  the  West,  except  for  arms 
exports.  Consequently  export  sales  are 
limited  tx>  raw  materials  and  subject  to 
the  vafarles  of  commocllty  price 
cycles. 

In  a  normal  year,  oil  and  natural  gas 
exports  account  for  aliout  60  percent 
of  hard  currency  earnings.  Recently, 
falling  oil  prices  have  taken  a  heavy 
toU  on  Soviet  earning  capacity.  In  1983 
and  1984.  oil  and  natural  gas  account- 
ed for  almost  $19  billion  of  their 
export  income.  Between  1984  and 
1986.  oil  and  gas  earnings  fell  well  over 
40  percent— to  an  estimated  $10  to  $11 
billion. 

The  Soviets  can  take  some  measures 
to  offset  falling  earnings,  like  selling 
additional  gold,  but  such  stei>s  (»iinot 
make  up  a  dramatic  shortfall  as  has 
occurred  in  the  last  couple  of  years. 
Instead,  when  markets  shrink  or 
prices  (Irop.  the  Soviets  must  turn  to 
borrowing  in  the  West.  Soviet  bloc 
countriee  have  accumulated  roughtly 
$100  billion  of  Western  loans,  with 
more  than  one-third  to  the  Soviet 
Union.  In  addition,  the  Soviets  have 
access  to  billions  in  ready  reserves  in 
the  form  of  Western  deposits  with 
Soviet-owned  banks  in  the  West. 

While  obviously  the  Sovets  have 
been  successful  in  tapping  Western  fi- 
nancial resources,  getting  new  money 
is  not  always  easy.  For  example,  in  the 
early  19!B0's  lending  by  Western  banks 
to  all  East  bloc  countries  dried  up  due 
to  the  debt  problems  of  Poland  and 
other  Soviet  allies.  Western  banks 
were  also  made  uncomfortable  by  the 
furor  over  their  deep  involvement  in 
lending  to  the  Soviet  bloc  at  the  same 
time  thut  these  coimtries  were  brutal- 
ly repressing  their  own  citizens. 


Under  these  circumstances,  the  Sovi- 
ets were  hard  pressed  to  borrow  in  the 
West.  If  the  recent  drop  in  Soviet  hard 
ciurency  earnings  had  (xx:iuTed  during 
this  period,  the  Soviets  would  have 
been  under  tremendous  pressure  to 
reduce  subsidies  to  the  Soviet  Empire 
and  ctirtail  anti-United  States  activi- 
ties in  the  West. 

In  the  last  couple  of  years,  however. 
Western  banks  have  resumed  their 
lending  to  the  Soviet  bloc.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  $3  billion  was  loaned  in 
1984.  triple  the  level  of  the  year 
before.  Just  as  Soviet  export  earnings 
began  to  plunge  between  1984  and 
1986.  Western  bankers  came  to  the 
rescue.  At  first  it  was  the  EKiropeans, 
but  slowly  interest  began  to  grow 
among  American  bankers. 

In  1984,  First  Chicago  began  lending 
to  East  Crermany— $75  million  at  1  per- 
centage point  above  the  London  Inter- 
bank offered  rate  [LIBOR],  far  below 
prevailing  rates  for  lending  to  the  East 
(Germans  at  the  time.  In  1985.  (Citi- 
bank put  together  a  half  billion  dollar 
East  German  package  at  a  slightly 
smaller  spread — seven-eighths  of  a 
point  over  LIBOR  for  7  years  with  a  3- 
year  grace  period.  Then  in  1985,  First 
Chicago  began  working  directly  with 
the  Soviet  Union,  arranging  a  deal 
that  committed  $400  million  to  the 
Soviet  trade  bank  in  the  form  of  a 
banker's  acceptance.  At  the  end  of 
1986,  the  Federal  Reserve  reported  $2 
billion  of  United  States  bank  loans 
outstanding  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

United  States  banks  were  not  only 
becoming  comfortable  lending  directly 
to  the  Soviet  Union,  but  showing 
themselves  ready  to  make  imtied.  no- 
purpose  loans  that  put  ready  cash  into 
Soviet  hands.  The  banks  did  not  even 
take  the  trouble  to  arrange  deals  that 
linked  funds  received  to  particular  ex- 
ports or  specific  projects.  Finally,  a 
week  ago.  First  Chicago  took  another 
big  step  to  ensure  that  the  Soviets  are 
not  short  of  cash  in  these  lean  times. 
The  bank  announced  a  $200  million 
loan  to  the  Soviet  Union  at  an  incredi- 
ble one-eighth  of  a  point  over  LIBOR. 
This  loan  is  untied  and  is  reported  to 
have  a  substantial  grace  period  as  well. 
The  Soviets  have  set  a  goal  of  $5  bil- 
lion of  new  new  borrowing  to  meet 
their  hard  currency  nee(is  in  1987  and 
First  Chicago  has  started  them  on 
their  way. 

Mr.  President.  I  doubt  that  any  of 
First  Chicago's  other  customers,  from 
struggling  farmers  right  up  to  prime 
corporate  borrowers,  could  get  this 
kind  of  deal  from  their  bank.  Is  First 
Chicago  offering  concessional  assist- 
ance to  failing  farmers,  or  exporters 
that  have  lost  overseas  markets,  or  at- 
tempting to  help  our  friends  and  allies 
in  the  developing  world  that  are  strug- 
gling with  a  heavy  debt  burden?  Not 
likely.  Instead  they  are  developing 
new  and  attractive  markets  and  long- 
term  working  relationships  with  the 


Soviet  bloc.  And  while  they  offer  the 
Soviets  ready  cash.  Pint  Chicago 
brags  in  the  press  about  the  fees  they 
will  earn  acting  as  Soviet  investment 
banker,  developing  a  secondary 
market  in  Soviet  debt.  These  concerns 
about  our  banks'  lending  apply  equally 
to  attempts  by  the  Soviets  to  gain 
access  to  hard  cnirrency  through  acqui- 
sition of  United  States  banks,  which 
would  be  proscribed  by  my  bilL 

What  noble  purposes  will  these 
funds  and  this  access  to  Western  mar- 
kets serve?  Are  they  going  to  expand 
human  freedoms  or  increase  individual 
opportunity?  No  one  believes  that. 
Can  it  be  demonstrated  that  the 
United  States  will  receive  a  direct  ben- 
efit from  these  loans.  First  Chicago 
claims  that  since  the  Soviets  buy 
United  States  grain,  their  cash  will  go 
to  fimd  United  States  exports.  But 
there  is  no  such  link  In  this  deaL  Who 
ever  heard  of  f imdlng  food  imports  on 
8-year  terms?  Food  sales  are  typically 
cash,  or  short-term  credit  deals.  The 
most  generous  U.S.  Government  food 
export  financing  program  offers  3-year 
terms.  This  is  cash  that  the  Soviets 
and  their  allies  are  going  to  use  to 
fund  their  activities  in  the  West- 
buying  Western  high  technology, 
funding  their  allies,  and  aiding  and 
abetting  terrorism. 

I  do  not  deny  that  they  also  prob- 
ably intend  to  buy  grain,  maybe  even 
U.S.  grain,  and  import  other  goods  to 
prop  up  their  faltering  economy.  But  I 
would  like  to  see  them,  based  on  their 
own  resources,  have  to  make  the  hard 
choices  to  meet  the  basic  needs  of 
their  citizens,  fund  necessary  domestic 
investment  to  rejuvenate  their  econo- 
my, or  undertake  international  adven- 
tures inimical  to  our  interests.  Any 
help  we  give  reduces  their  burden  to 
maintain  peace  at  home  while  abusing 
the  peace  abroad. 

The  argimients  I  have  been  pursuing 
with  regard  to  Western  financial  sup- 
port for  the  Soviet  bloc  apply  equally 
to  the  provisions  in  my  bill  regarding 
financial  flows  to  terrorist  countries 
and  export  controls  on  terrorist 
groups.  We  cannot  fund  the  guns  or 
export  the  technologies  that  wiU  be 
used  to  kill  our  citizens  at  some  for- 
eign airport.  The  President  must  have 
additional  authority  in  these  areas  to 
protect  U.S.  interests.  And  in  fact,  ex- 
panding authorities  as  I  am  proposing 
in  order  to  thwart  the  full  range  of 
our  adversaries  would  help  resolve  a 
nagging  criticism  of  the  current  use  of 
authorities  available  to  the  President. 

In  recent  years,  the  President  has 
used  the  International  Emergency 
£]conomlc  Powers  Act  to  address  a 
number  of  international  crises.  It  is 
argued  that  declaration  of  an  interna- 
tional state  of  emergency  in  response 
to  limited  international  threats  to  U.S. 
security  by  individual  countries  weak- 
ens support  for  Presidential  discretion 
in    full-scale    national    emergencies. 


This  is  legitimate  but  imfortunately, 
at  present  the  Presidrat  has  no  alter- 
native course  available  if  the  situation 
calls  for  curbs  on  both  trade  and  fi- 
nancial flows.  My  bill  would  provide  fi- 
nan(dal  control  powers  that  would  ob- 
viate the  need  to  use  lEEPA  outside 
the  context  of  a  true  national  emer- 
gency. 

In  summary,  I  believe  my  bill  would 
provide  vitally  needed  authorities  to 
the  President.  These  issues  were  the 
subject  of  hearings  in  the  ThtnUng 
Committee  during  the  99th  Ccmgiess. 
S.  812  attracted  a  dozen  coeponsors 
and  my  office  alone  received  more 
than  2,000  pieces  of  mail  in  support  of 
it.  It  lias  been  redrafted  to  address  ad- 
ditional concerns  raised  during  this 
process,  and  is  being  reintroduced  by  a 
bipartisan  group  of  nine  Senators.  I 
urge  expeditious  action  on  this  bill  by 
my  fellow  Senators  so  that  the  Presi- 
dent will  have  the  authority  he  needs 
to  control  the  bankrolling  of  or  adver- 
saries. 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  text  of  the  bill  and  two  pieces  of 
supporting  information  be  included  in 
the  Re(x>iu)  at  this  point.  The  first  is  a 
portion  of  testimony  by  Larry  Brady, 
former  Assistant  Secretary  of  Com- 
ment for  Export  Administration, 
before  the  International  Finance  Sub- 
committee of  the  Banking  Committee 
in  a  March  17  hearing-  The  second  is 
an  article  from  the  National  Security 
Record  by  Roger  W.  Robinson  on  the 
role  of  East- West  finance  in  Western 
security. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  788 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of  the    United   States   of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SHOBTTrrUC 

SacnoR  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
■Plnanclal  Export  Control  Act". 

PLMOIlfGS 

Sec.  2.  Section  2  of  the  Export  Adminis- 
tration Act  of  1979  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  foUowlng: 

"(14)  Loans  and  other  transfers  of  capital 
to  the  Soviet  Union  and  Its  aUies,  especially 
imtied,  no-purpose  loans  and  interbank  de- 
posits, from  public  and  commercial  sources 
significantly  Increase  the  ability  of  those 
countries  to  obtain  sensitive  goods  and  tech- 
nology and  to  more  easily  divert  funds  to 
purposes  inimical  to  United  States  interests, 
thereby  damaging  the  security  interests  of 
the  United  States  and  its  allies.". 

DECLARATIOM  OP  FOLICT 

Sac.  3.  Section  3  of  the  Export  Adminis- 
tration Act  of  1979  is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (2KB),  by  striking  out 
"and"  after  the  semicolon; 

(2)  in  paragraph  (2KC),  by  striking  out 
the  period  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  a 
semicolon: 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (2) 
the  foUowlng: 

"(D)  to  restrict  the  export  of  capital,  the 
extension  of  credit,  the  "'■►'"g  of  loans,  or 
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the  tranafw  of  fliMinrlal  mouroes  to  deatl- 
onttaH  oriMnans  outiide  the  Xtaited  Btotea 
in  ordw  to  proBWte  the  T»tl<if»l  aecurity, 
fc^-*™**^  MiUtanoflm.  Intereets  of  the 
UBltad  Statea;  and 

"(K)  to  iMJilct  the  export  of  goods  and 
tertmoimy  where  the  PreaideDt  detennlnes 
that  audi  export  (1)  will  likely  aupport  or  be 
need  to  ooBamlt  acta  of  terrorism  against 
nnttad  Statca  iKIatiia.  (U)  wfll  likely  benefit 
ooBBiBmiDt  rach  acts,  or  (ill)  will 
eouDtrtaa  suppomng  international 
■  ««»«"*««  pursuant  to  section 
•UlofthlaAct.". 


8k.  4.  The  Kxport  Administration  Act  of 
19T>  la  "■»—*'*■*  tar  Inserting  after  section  8 
the  foDowinc  new  aeetlan: 

"CARtsL  UMfUHJij;  AmnsaaoaisM 

~8BB.   SA.   (a)  CSRCSL   COMTBOLS   AUTHOB- 

iTT.— <1)  Id  order  to  carry  out  the  policy  set 
forth  fad  saetlan  MSXD)  of  this  Act.  the 
Reatdent  may  prahlblt,  curtail,  monitor,  or 
otherwlae  regulate  the  export  or  transfer,  or 
partldpatlaii  In  the  export  or  transfer,  of 
money  or  other  finanrlal  assets,  including 
the  — '""g  of  a  loan  or  the  extension  of 
credit,  sohject  to  the  luriadictton  of  the 
Untted  Statca  or  exported  or  transferred  by 
any  pctaon  subject  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
UiittedStatea- 

"(A)  to  the  government  of  any  controlled 
country,  or 

"(B)  to  the  government  of  any  country 
ilfalinstril  pursuant  to  section  6<J)  as  a 
country  supporting  International  terrorism. 
or  to  any  poUtkal  subdiyiskHi  thereof  or  any 
organtaation  or  association  owned  by  or 
acting  for  or  on  behalf  of  such  government 
or  poUtleal  subdIvWon  thereof . 

"(2)  The  authority  conferred  by  this  sub- 
aeetion  shall  be  exercised  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury.  In  consultation  with  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
meree.  and  such  other  departments  and 
■gerwlia  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
r»wlrtrts  appropriate. 

"(b)  AvmBOKMtiaif  CoaraoLS  Adthor- 
rrr.— <1)  In  order  to  carry  out  the  policy  set 
forth  in  section  3(3XE)  of  this  Act,  the 
Preatdent  may  prohibit,  curtail,  mmiitor,  or 
otherwise  regulate  the  export  or  transfer,  or 
participation  In  the  export  or  transfer,  of 
goods  and  technology  subject  to  the  jiuis- 
dtetkm  of  the  United  States  or  exported  or 
tranaferted  by  any  perscm  subject  to  the  Ju- 
tlsdletlon  of  the  Dnlted  States  if  the  Presi- 
dent determines  that  such  export— 

"(A)  win  llkdy  support  or  be  used  to 
oonuBlt  an  act  o<  terrorism  against  the 
person  or  property  of  a  United  States  citl- 
aen.  or 

"(B)  wfll  likely  benefit  persons  committing 
sudi  an  act  or  benefit  countries  defined  pur- 
suant to  section  6(J)  <tf  this  Act  as  countries 
supporting  international  terrorism. 

"(2)  Tlie  authority  conferred  by  this  sub- 
section Shan  be  exercised  by  the  SecreUu7. 
In  oonsultatlan  with  the  Secretary  of  E>e- 
fenae.  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  such 
other  departments  and  agencies  as  the  Sec- 
retary conaiders  appropriate,  and  shall  be 
imiriaaented  by  means  of  export  licenses 
issued  by  the  Secretary. 

"(c)  Naoarnaxioaa  With  Othxs  Conn- 
Tana.— (1)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
in  consultation  with  the  Secretaries  of 
State.  Defense,  and  (Commerce,  and  the 
heads  of  other  apim>pilate  departments  and 
agenctea.  shaU  conduct  negotiations  with 
other  countries  regarding  their  cooperation 
with  omtrols  imposed  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion (a). 


"(2}  The  Secretary  of  State,  in  consulta- 
tion with  the  Secretaries  of  Commerce  and 
Defense,  and  the  heads  of  other  appropriate 
departments  and  agencies,  shall  conduct  ne- 
gotiations with  other  countries  regarding 
their  cooperation  with  controls  imposed 
pursgant  to  subsection  (b).". 

PROCXDDBKS 

Sac.  5.  Section  10  of  the  Export  Adminis- 
tration Act  of  1979  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (aXl).  by  striking  out 
"All  export  license  applications"  and  insert- 
ing in  Ueu  thereof  "Except  as  provided  in 
subsaction  (p),  all  export  license  applica- 
UonsT'; 

(2)  in  subsection  (jXl),  by  inserting  before 
the  period  ",  except  in  the  case  of  any  11- 
censa  that  may  be  required  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion tA(a)  of  this  Act,  in  which  case  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  shall  establish  such 
procedures";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"(p)  Catttal  CoirniOLS  LicxHsnfG  Proci- 
DUKxa.— (1)  Any  export  license  applications 
required  purstumt  to  section  SAC  a)  of  this 
Act  shall  be  submitted  by  the  applicant  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  All  determl- 
natlavt  with  respect  to  any  such  application 
shall  be  made  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury. 

"(2)  To  the  extent  necessary,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  shall  seek  information 
and  recommendations  from  the  Oovem- 
m«it  departments  and  agencies  concerned 
with  aspects  of  the  United  States  domestic 
and  foreign  policies  and  operations  having 
an  important  bearing  on  the  policy  set  forth 
in  section  3(2KD)  of  this  Act.". 

KHPOSCKMXNT 

Sxe.  6.  Section  12  of  the  Export  Adminis- 
tration Act  of  1979  is  amended— 

(1)  in  the  second  sentence  of  subsection 
(cKl).  by  inserting  before  the  period  the  fol- 
lowing: ",  or  in  the  case  of  information  ob- 
talnod  with  respect  to  section  8A(a)  of  this 
Act,  unless  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  so 
detennlnes":  and 

(2)  in  subsection  (e),  by  striking  out  "The 
Secretary"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"Exoept  with  regard  to  the  authority  pro- 
vided under  section  8A(a),  the  Secretary". 

AMirUAI.  KXPORT 

Sec.  7.  Section  14(a)  of  the  Export  Admin- 
istration Act  of  1979  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (19): 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (20)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
":  and":  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(21)  actions  taken  by  the  President  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  carry  out 
the  policies  set  forth  in  section  3(2KD)  of 
this  Act,  as  described  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  in  a  report  submitted  for  In- 
clusion as  a  part  of  the  Secretary's  annual 
report  required  by  this  section.". 

ADMtMISTRATrVX  AMD  RXGULATORT  AUTHORTTT 

Sec.  8.  Section  15  of  the  Export  Adminis- 
tration Act  of  1979  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  ",  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,"  after  "the  President"  in  subsec- 
tion (b):  and 

(2)  by  inserting  "or  the  Secretary  of  the 
TreasiUT"  after  "Secretary"  each  place  it 
appears  in  the  first  sentence  of  subsection 
(c). 

DEriMmOHS 

Sac.  9.  Section  16  of  the  Export  Adminis- 
tration Act  of  1979  is  amended— 


(1)  In  paragraph  (7)  by  striking  out  "and" 
after  the  iemloolon; 

(2)  in  lau-agraph  (8)  by  striking  out  the 
period  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a  semi- 
colon; and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(9)  the  term  'extension  of  credit'  includes 
loans,  crekllt  salea.  the  supplying  of  funds 
through  the  underwriting,  distribution,  or 
acquisitioti  of  securities,  the  making  or  as- 
sisting in  the  making  of  a  direct  placement, 
or  otherwise  participating  in  the  offering, 
distribution,  or  acquisition  of  seciuities;  and 

"(10)  tl«e  term  'loan'  Includes  any  type  of 
credit,  in^uding  credit  extended  in  connec- 
tion with  a  credit  sale.". 

OOimtOIXXD  COUHTRT  OWHKXSHir  OF  BAHKS 

Sxc.  10.  Section  7(])  of  the  Federal  Depos- 
it Insursnce  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1817(J))  is 
amended-^ 

(1)  in  paragraph  (6)(A),  by  inserting  "na- 
tionality," after  "personal  history.": 

(2)  by  inserting  "(A)"  after  "(15)"  at  the 
beginninc  of  paragraph  ( 15); 

(3)  by  inserting  at  the  end  of  paragraph 
(IS)thefoUowing: 

"(B)  Any  person  who  willfully  violates  any 
provision  of  this  subsection,  or  any  regula- 
tion or  order  Issued  by  the  appropriate  Fed- 
eral banking  agency  pursuant  to  this  subsec- 
tion, shall  upon  conviction  be  fined  not 
more  than  $100,000,  or  imprisoned  for  not 
more  than  10  years,  or  both.";  and 

(4)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(17)  The  appropriate  Federal  banking 
agency  shall  disapprove  any  proposed  acqui- 
sition under  this  subsection  which  would 
result  in  the  ownership  or  control  of  an  in- 
siu^  bank  by  a  country  defined  as  a  con- 
trolled country  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  the  Export  Administration  Act  of  1979  or 
a  national,  agency,  or  Instnunentallty  of 
any  such  country.". 

Remarks  op  Larrt  Brast,  Former  Assist- 

AITT  SEORXTAXY  OP  COMMKRCE  POR  EXPORT 

Admui  htkatiow.  Before  the  SincoMMrT- 

TXE  OH  IhTERHATIOMAL  F*INAIfCX  AHD  MONE- 
TARY    POUCY,      COMMTrTBE     ON     BANKING, 

HoDSiNC.  AND  Urban  Appairs,  U.S.  Senate; 

March  17.  1987 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  closing,  I  would  like  to 
make  a  few  general  observations  on  our 
international  economic  policy  generally  as  it 
relates  to  the  export  control  system.  Strate- 
gic and  economic  assessments  of  proposed 
regulatory  and  legislative  changes  are  not 
cleancut  nor  have  aU  the  comprehensive  im- 
plicatlona  of  those  proposals  been  discussed. 
What  is  the  implication  for  instance  of  a 
more  liberalized  East-West  technology 
transfer  policy  on  trade  patterns,  OECD 
competitiveness,  and  the  competitiveness  of 
the  hlghKlebt  LDC^.  To  frame  this  issue 
properly,  we  need  to  keep  in  mind  that  the 
single  greatest  impediment  to  East-West 
trade  is  not  the  CXXX>M  controls  but  the 
lackluster  economic  performance  of  the 
C:EMA  countries. 

Throughout  the  1970's.  while  most  devel- 
oped countries  moved  ahead.  Eastern 
Europe  managed  to  slide  into  the  debt  crisis. 
In  the  Oarly  1980's,  world  raw  material 
prices  colapeed.  dragging  down  the  USSR's 
economy.  Since  then  East-West  trade  has 
remained,  in  the  doldrums.  A  major  inhibit- 
ing factor— in  addition,  to  those  I  have  men- 
tioned—la the  inability  of  the  CEMA  coun- 
tries to  produce  goods  that  are  competitve 
on  International  markets.  The  granting  of 
MFK  treatment  helps  a  little,  but  it  does 


not  go  to  the  root  of  Eastern  Europe's  In- 
ability to  earn  hard  currency  with  which  to 
finance  Imports.  I  repeat— it  is  their  inabil- 
ity to  finance  Imports  that  acts  as  the  great- 
est barrier  to  expanded  East-West  trade. 
CX)COM's  export  control  regulations— 
though  Important  to  the  management  of 
trade  flows— are  actually  the  least  impor- 
tant part  of  the  equation. 

The  East  Europeans  are  now  turning  to  us 
to  help  them  solve  their  competitiveness 
problems.  They  have  embarked  upon  an 
export-led  growth  strategy— as  many  devel- 
oping countries  have  done— that  is  based 
upon  technology  imports  and  product  ex- 
ports. To  be  specific,  given  their  hard  cur- 
rency constraints  they  are  asking  for  oiu* 
credits,  our  technology,  and  guaranteed 
access  to  our  markets  so  that  they  can  diver- 
sify their  export  base. 

In  short,  even  if  we  liberalize  the  controls, 
there  will  be  no  substantial  boost  to  U.S.  ex- 
ports. It  is  only  if  we  provide  the  credits,  the 
know-how,  and  the  markets  will  East-West 
trade  begin  to  rise  above  present,  modest 
levels. 

Why  is  this  a  bad  idea?  It  is  because  it 
would  degrade  our  national  security  arms 
control  prospects,  as  I  pointed  out  above.  In 
addition,  there  are  dangers  we  face  in  build- 
ing the  USSR's  export  capacity.  The  Soviets 
mercantilist  trade  practice  have  crippled 
Extern  Europe's  development  and  could 
threaten  western  industries.  We  need  to  re- 
member that  the  Soviets  are  pushing  very 
aggressively  to  move  away  from  their  de- 
pendence on  oil  as  an  export  earner,  so  they 
are  prepared  to  take  forceful  steps  to  pene- 
trate western  markets.  Unlike  the  PRC,  the 
Soviet  Union  is  unable  to  qualify  for  mem- 
bership in  the  GATT  or  the  other  interna- 
tional economic  institutions.  Its  much- 
vaunted  reforms  faU  far  short  of  what  is  re- 
quired to  introduce  free  market  principles 
by  which  fair  pricing  of  goods  can  be  deter- 
mined. Also,  the  USSR  is  certainly  not  com- 
mitted to  the  stability  of  the  international 
financial  system,  as  demonstrated  by  its  un- 
relenting attacks  on  the  Baker  Plan,  so  any 
enhancement  of  its  international  economic 
role  should  be  viewed  with  great  skepticism. 

We  also  need  to  remain  aware  of  the  spe- 
cial needs  of  the  developing  countries,  par- 
ticularly the  democratic,  high-debt  LDC^.  I 
needn't  point  out  that  the  LDCs  are  also 
clamoring  for  credits,  technology,  and 
market  access.  It  seems  to  me  that  we 
should  be  looking  to  meet  their  needs  first. 
These  countries — whose  very  survival  de- 
pends upon  access  to  OECD  markets— have 
the  most  to  lose  once  the  East  European 
Joint  ventures  come  on  stream.  Exports  of 
intermediate  range  goods  from  the  Soviet 
Bloc— such  as  textiles,  machine  tools,  and 
electronic  equipment— would  displace  sales 
from  the  developing  world. 

Mr.  Chairman,  My  remarks  have  been  in- 
tended to  draw  your  attention  to  the  fact 
that  we  should  have  oiu'  eyes  wide  open 
about  what  impact  proposed  legislative  and 
regulatory  changes  will  have  on  the  control 
system,  on  the  strategic  balance,  and  on 
American  competitiveness. 

Western  Security  and  East- West  Finance 
Declining  hard  ciurency  earnings  threat- 
en the  success  of  Mikhail  CSorbachev's  eco- 
nomic modernization  program  and  are  hob- 
bling the  USSR's  ability  to  compete  in  the 
high  technology  race  with  the  West.  The 
Soviet  leadership  has  responded  to  its  for- 
eign exchange  shortfall  by  cutting  imports, 
stepping  up  borrowing  in  international  fi- 
nancial markets,  and  by  launcliing  a  broad 


economic  offensive  toward  the  West.  At  the 
same  time,  the  abiUty  of  the  Reagan  Admin- 
istration's national  security  agencies  to  help 
manage  East-West  economic  and  financial 
issues  has  been  seriously  weakened  by  the 
establishment  of  an  economic  policy  councU 
that  periodically  excludes  them. 

Last  May,  our  West  European  allies  ad- 
ministered a  major  setback  to  Moacow's 
long-term  strategy  of  dominating  Western 
Europe's  gas  markets  and  increasing  its 
hard  currency  earnings.  The  allies  decided 
not  to  participate  in  another  major  gas-for- 
pipe  compensation  deal  involving  the  pro- 
posed second  strand  of  the  huge  Soviet  gas 
pipeline  that  runs  from  the  Siberian  fields 
to  Western  Europe.  The  West  Europeans  in- 
stead concluded  a  $64  billion  agreement  to 
develop  the  Norwegian  Troll  gas  field,  as  a 
way  of  strengthening  Western  Europe's 
energy  security.  That  decision  alone  will 
eliminate  billions  of  dollars  in  annual  hard 
currency  earnings  that  Moscow  has  been 
counting  on  for  the  mid-1990's  and  beyond. 
This  important  development,  catalyzed  by 
the  so-called  "pipeline  dispute,"  is  a  major 
policy  achievement  for  the  Reagan  Adminis- 
tration and  the  Atlantic  Alliance. 

Total  Soviet  hard  currency  income  wUl 
fall  from  about  $32  billion  in  1985  to  an  esti- 
mated $26  billion  this  year,  further  reducing 
the  cash  available  to  Gorbachev  to  bolster 
his  economic  modernization  program,  to 
support  Moscow's  client  states,  to  promote 
international  terrorism,  and  to  nm  a  world- 
wide intelligence  network.  The  liard  curren- 
cy shortfall  also  compels  Moscow  to  squeeze 
the  economies  of  its  East  European  satel- 
lites even  more  than  usual. 

Unfortunately,  the  reaction  of  several 
Western  banks  and  governments  to  Mos- 
cow's economic  and  financial  overtures  has 
been  to  offer  the  Soviets  subsidized  grain 
and  other  products,  and  large  untied  loans 
(not  tied  to  a  specific  purpose)  at  extremely 
favorable  rates. 

Concerning  East- West  trade,  the  ability  of 
the  USSR  to  expand  non-strategic  trade 
with  the  West  will  be  seriously  constrained 
if  world  energy  prices  and  demand  remain 
depressed.  Last  year  exports  of  oil  and  gas 
represented  over  half  of  the  USSR's  total 
hard  currency  earnings.  When  one  adds  esti- 
mated earnings  from  arms  sales  of  about  $6 
billion,  these  combined  earnings  Jump  to  be- 
tween two-thirds  and  three-quarters  of  Mos- 
cow's total  annual  hard  currency  income. 

The  remainder  of  Soviet  hard  currency 
earnings  are  comprised  of  gold  sales,  inter- 
est on  assets  and  miscellaneous  exports. 
With  a  drop  of  roughly  $6  billion  in  oil  and 
gas  income  this  year,  the  USSR's  projected 
hard  currency  earnings  of  $26  bUllon  hardly 
represent  an  impressive  annual  income  for  a 
superpower.  By  comparison.  General 
Motors'  1986  revenues  should  be  about 
three  times  higher,  even  In  a  troubled  year 
for  the  automaker. 

western  banks  to  thx  rescue 

The  Soviet  Union  has  three  major  ways  of 
responding  to  this  sharp  decline  in  hard  cur- 
rency earnings.  It  can: 

Sharply  curtaU  Western  imports  (or  defer 
delivery  and  payment  for  items  already  con- 
tracted); 

Sell  more  gold  and  arms;  and 

Increase  Western  borrowings. 

Any  sustained  cut-back  in  Imports,  howev- 
er, could  severely  impede  (Sorbachev's  eco- 
nomic modernization  program,  with  poten- 
tially serious  political  ramifications  for  the 
Soviet  leader.  The  Soviets  likewise  will  be 
reluctant  either  to  dip  into  their  gold  re- 
serves or  to  unload  so  much  gold  on  the 


world  market  that  it  mi^t  depreH  the 
price.  Finally,  the  low  price  of  oil  is  creating 
liquidity  problems  for  Iraq.  Syria  and  other 
countries  that  buy  Soviet  aima.  reducing 
their  purchases.  Although  a  domestic  ruble 
cost  (not  hard  currency),  the  estimated 
price  tag  of  about  $900  million  for  the  Cher- 
nobyl clean-up  also  came  at  a  bad  time  for 
the  Soviet  economy. 

As  a  consequence,  the  Soviets  have  em- 
barked on  a  binge  of  new  borrowing  on 
Western  financial  markets.  Soviet  borrow- 
ing resulted  in  an  increase  of  roughly  $5  bU- 
lion  in  the  Soviet  net  foreign  debt  last  year 
and  probably  will  add  another  $5  billion  by 
the  end  of  this  year.  This  high  level  of 
Soviet  foreign  borrowing  may  well  persist 
for  the  next  several  years,  depending  on 
world  energy  prices.  For  example.  Plan 
Econ,  Inc.,  estimates  that  the  gross  foreign 
debt  of  the  USSR  wiU  increase  from  alwut 
$29  billion  in  1985  to  $53  billion  by  1990. 

UMliaU  LXNSINO  TO  SOVIETS 

An  area  of  East-West  finance  that  re- 
quires close  scrutiny  is  that  of  untied,  no- 
purpose  lending  by  Western  banks.  This 
kind  of  lending  permits  the  Soviets  and 
other  potential  adversaries  to  easily  divert 
Iwrrowed  funds  for  any  purpose  they 
choose,  including  activities  inimical  to  West- 
em  security  Interests.  Given  the  Soviets' 
hard  currency  shortfall,  a  cash  flow  analysis 
indicates  they  are  using  borrowed  funds  to 
support  a  substantial  share  of  their  global 
commitments  and  activities. 

The  strategic  problems  associated  with 
untied  lending  could  be  remedied  by  West- 
em  commercial  banlcs,  particularly  those  in 
E^uope  and  Japan,  voluntarily  adopting 
lending  guidelines  to  discipline  and  monitor 
the  use  of  borrowed  funds.  The  adoption  of 
such  voluntary  lending  principles  would  not 
impede  the  conduct  of  legitimate  non-strate- 
gric  E:ast-West  trade.  This  would  only  involve 
internal  bank  decisions  to  concentrate  on 
traditional  forms  of  lending,  such  as  equip- 
ment loans,  tightly-structured  project  loans, 
and  short-term  commodity  financing  with 
loan  maturities  matched  against  the  dura- 
tion of  the  underlying  transaction. 

It  would  also  require  the  careful  monitor- 
ing of  aggregate  interbank  deposits  in 
Soviet-owned  banks.  Some  commercial 
banks  have  always  maintained  disciplined 
lending  policies  with  regard  to  loans  to  the 
Soviet  Union  and  Eastern  Europe.  It  now  is 
appropriate  for  these  commercially  prudent 
procedures  to  be  adopted  by  all  Western 
lenders. 

The  forms  of  untied  lending  which  com- 
prise the  bulk  of  unguaranteed  commercial 
bank  loans  to  the  East  Include: 

Balance  of  payment  loans  for  no  specific 
purpose: 

Loans  with  excessive  maturity  structures, 
for  example,  three-year  loans  for  grain 
transactions  which  take  only  180  days  or 
less  to  complete; 

"Project  loans"  that  actually  are  used  for 
other  purposes; 

Interbank  deposits  in  Soviet-owned  luuiks: 
and 

The  expected  underwriting  of  Soviet  Eur- 
onotes  and  bonds,  which  soon  may  be  im- 
portant new  Instruments  of  untied  Soviet 
borrowing  from  the  West. 

It  is  worth  noting  that  large-scale  untied 
lending  was  one  of  the  underlying  causes  of 
the  current  international  debt  crisis,  along 
with  a  collapse  in  commodity  prices,  disin- 
flation, and  capital  flight.  As  a  result,  lend- 
ers now  require  more  debtor  nations  to  dem- 
onstrate productive  uses  for  borrowed  funds 
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■ad  UantUy  wBUdBc  aouroei  of  pkyback 
irtrtiIkU  Certainly  the  nine 
that  •!•  aiiplled  to  louia  to  our 
in  latin  Anwrioft  ihould  be  applied 
tagr  Wcatan  buiki  to  the  Soriet  Unlcm  and 


m  addltlOQ  to  oCtMttinc  Ita  bard  currency 
■^j"*^  ■»»««****"■  with  aocelented  borrow- 
inc  In  the  West,  the  DSSR'a  Ministry  of 
XorelBn  Attain  baa  launched  a  global 
"trade  atfenatre"  to  aecure  aa  many  com- 
merdal  baaaflta  trom  Weatem  partners  aa 
poMihia,  Oomponenta  of  thli  offensive  are: 

A  aartoua  effort  to  Join  the  Oeneral  Asree- 
menta  on  Tarttti  and  trade  (OATT): 

An  ezplatatory  effort  to  Join  the  Interna- 
tional Monetary  Fund  (IMF)  and  World 

The  likdy  *t— '—^  of  the  first  Soviet  Eur- 
onotea  and  bonds  sinoe  the  1917  revolution; 

An  evsD  more  aggiuaitw  campaign  to  in- 
ereaae  the  llWal  aoQulsitlon  of  Western 
taohiMtloty; 

The  enuouiaiemeut  of  Joint  ventures  with 
Weatem  partnevi  and  the  decentralization 
of  aome  wmnnmln  derWonmaMng;  and 

A  rtfrisinn  to  permit  limited  private  enter- 
prise In  the  aervloe  and  acricultural  sectors. 

The  political  taetiCB  being  employed  by 
theSovlets  to  aecuie  Weatem  economic  and 
**■"•"■**'  r<inr>«slfinw  are  as  varied  as  grant- 
tnc  grave  visitation  rl^ts  to  Japanese 
irtkoae  relattveB  are  buried  on  the  Sovlet- 
hdd  lalandB  off  northern  Japan,  the  release 
of  aeteeted  diaaenta  and  membeis  of  divided 
famlHea,  a  poaalble  Increase  In  Jewish  emi- 
gration, and  pobUe  exaggeration  of  the  sig- 
nifleanee  of  economic  reforms. 

It  would  not  be  surprising  If  Qorbachev 
were  soon  to  preas  the  UJS.  to  grant  a  one- 
yev  "trial"  wahrer  of  the  JaiAson-Vanlk 
and  Stevenaon  amendments  to  the  Trade 
Act  of  1S74.  which  tie  UJ8.-Sovlet  trade  to 
freer  Soviet  emigration.  This  request  could 
come  at  a  time  when  Jewish  onlgratlon  Is  at 
tta  loweat  level  In  over  a  decade.  The  selec- 
ttv«  release  of  a  few  prominent,  high-visibili- 
ty dtasidenta  doea  not  appear  to  indicate  a 
change  in  the  general  policy  of  restrictive 
controla  on  emigration.  It  remains  to  be 
seen  whether  Moaoow's  desire  to  secure 
maat-fav««d-natian  trading  status  and  re- 
newed aeoeas  to  official  VS.  credits  from 
our  Kzport-Import  Bank  is  strong  enough  to 
lead  to  a  policy  shift  in  this  area. 

The  SovieU  probably  alao  will  seek  U.S. 
support,  if  not  flnanring.  for  their  ambi- 
tkNia  oXUban  oQ  development  project  in 
the  Barents  Sea  north  of  the  Kola  Penln- 
Bula.  and  poaalbly  tot  other  Soviet  energy 
projects  aa  wen. 

Future  untied  Soviet  Buronotes  and  bonds 
eventually  could  be  subscribed  to  by  institu- 
tioaa  as  varied  as  banks,  brokerage  firms 
and  pcnsiOD  funds,  as  weU  as  individuals.  As 
a  ffault.  mmions  of  Weatem  and  Japanese 
Htimna  could  became  unwitting  underwrit- 
ers of  Soviet  ^otaal  adventurism.  Prom  Mo«- 
ooWs  perspective,  the  sale  of  Soviet  notes 
and  bonds  to  the  West  may  also  create  in- 
fluential new  groups  with  vested  interests  in 
pranoting  Westem  economic  and  financial 
mtifwriona  to  the  USSR. 

The  queatlan  Ik  how  wlU  the  United 
Statea  and  our  Western  allies  respond  to 
this  flurry  of  Soviet  economic  tnltiaUves  de- 
signed to  obtain  large-scale  financing  and 
increaaed  trade  oonoeaslons?  In  the  case  of 
the  V&..  the  answer  wHl  depend  in  large 
part  on  the  dynamics  of  the  government's 
interagency  proeem  and  the  kind  of  analy- 
sis. optkMis  and  recommendations  placed 
before  the  Prealdent  for  decision. 


A  PLAWKD  poucT  niocns 

Bfltween  July  1B82  and  April  1B8S.  Cabi- 
net-level recommendations  on  international 
economic  matters  with  significant  foreign 
polity  implications  were  generated  by  the 
Sentor  Interdepartmental  Group  on  Inter- 
national Economic  Policy  <8IO-IEP).  This 
Cabfciet  body,  chaired  by  the  Secretary  of 
Treasury,  reported  through  the  National 
Security  Advisor  to  the  President.  The  exec- 
utive secretary  function  was  handled  by  the 
National  Security  Council  staff. 

The  process  worked  like  this:  when  a  U.S.- 
Sovifet  trade  issue,  for  example,  had  to  be 
decided,  the  iasue  would  be  discussed  in  the 
SIO-IEP.  after  which  the  NSC  staff  would 
prepare  for  the  President  an  analysis  of  the 
issue  and  options  for  dealing  with  it  that  re- 
flected the  SIO-IEP  deliberations.  When 
appropriate,  the  national  security  advisor's 
own  summary  recommendation  was  includ- 
ed. Ih  many  cases,  a  full  NSC  meeting  would 
be  held  after  the  SIO-IEP  bad  completed 
its  work  so  that  Cabinet  members  could 
present  their  views  to  the  President  face-to- 
face. 

Once  the  Prealdent  had  made  a  decision,  a 
directive  was  prepared  by  the  NSC  and  dis- 
tributed to  the  relevant  agencies,  often  as- 
signfcig  a  particular  agency  responsibility 
for  implementing  the  decision.  It  was  under 
the  auspices  of  the  SIO-HS*  that  the  Presi- 
dent succeeded  In  achieving  an  allied  con- 
senstis  on  the  key  security  aspects  of  Elast- 
West  economic  relations  during  his  first 
term. 

In  April  IMS  an  important  change  was 
made  in  this  policy  process.  The  SIG-IEP 
was  collapsed  into  a  new  Economic  Policy 
Couacll  (EPC).  A  major  reason  for  this  deci- 
sion, made  suddenly  by  the  White  House 
with  minimal  inter-govemmental  consulta- 
tion, was  to  streamline  the  economic  policy- 
making apparatus.  Another  reason  was  con- 
siderably more  subtle  and  manifested  itself 
in  the  structure  and  membership  of  the 
Economic  Policy  Council.  The  NSC,  CIA 
and  the  Defense  Department,  all  important 
members  of  the  SIO-IEP,  were  excluded  as 
regular  members  of  the  new  EPC. 

The  chairman  of  the  EPC  is  the  President 
when  he  is  in  attendance.  When  he  is  not, 
the  Secretary  of  Treasury  is  chairman.  The 
important  secretariat  function  was  trans- 
ferrad  from  the  NSC  to  the  Office  of  the 
Chiaf  of  Staff  of  the  White  House.  Taken 
together,  these  steps  now  place  foreign  eco- 
nomic policy  firmly  in  the  hands  of  officials 
who  often  are  more  concerned  about  domes- 
tic economic  and  political  considerations 
than  about  the  crucial  security  dimensions 
of  feitemational  economic  and  financial 
issuas. 

Docision  papers  for  the  President  on  for- 
eign economic  matters  now  are  predoml- 
nantty  prepared  by  the  Office  of  the  Chief 
of  Slaff  in  coordination  with  the  Treasury 
Department.  The  national  seciulty  agencies 
(NSC,  CIA,  and  DOD)  are  invited  to  attend 
EPC  meetings  when  the  secretariat  consid- 
ers ft  appropriate,  but  invitations  are  often 
communicated  at  the  last  minute,  prevent- 
ing an  adequate  review  of  the  issues. 

Some  negative  implications  of  the  dimin- 
ished role  of  the  national  security  agencies 
In  International  economic  decisionmaking 
are  apparent.  An  example  is  the  President's 
recent  decision  to  offer  subsidized  wheat  to 
the  Soviet  Union,  and  then  to  increase  the 
subddy  when  the  Soviets  refused  to  buy. 
The  list  of  Clablnet-level  opponents  of  grain 
subridles  for  the  Soviet  Union  was  impres- 
sive: the  Secretaries  of  State  and  Defense, 
the  National  Security  Advisor,  and  the  Di- 


rector of  Central  Intelligence  all  reportedly 
were  op0oaed.  The  outcome  on  this  Issue 
tells  a  gofKl  deal  about  the  influence  and  in- 
cllnatlona  of  those  who  now  administer  thn 
International  economic  policy  procew 

The  flakred  rationale  underlying  the  subsi- 
dized grain  decision  reaulted  in  unnecessar- 
ily eatraaging  Important  allies  such  as  Aus- 
tralia and  Canada,  eatabllshing  an  unfortu- 
nate precedent  for  U.S.  trade  policy,  and 
contravening  the  spirit  of  three  allied  agree- 
ments on  East- West  economic  relations.  De- 
spite thla  major  XS&.  policy  concession,  the 
Soviets  spumed  the  U.S.  subsidy  offer  and 
faUed  to  honor  their  annual  grain  purchase 
obllgatloas  for  the  second  consecutive  year. 
It  is  Impoaaible  to  say  whether  the  Presi- 
dent woidd  have  made  the  same  decision  if 
the  SIO-tEP  still  had  been  in  existence,  but 
it  Is  unlUaely. 

COMCLVaiOH 

The  reduced  participation  of  the  national 
security  agencies  in  the  process  of  formulat- 
ing intemational  economic  and  financial 
policy  halds  potentially  serious  risks  for 
U.S.  relations  with  our  major  allies  and  for 
the  long-term  security  of  the  United  States. 
A  new  or  modified  organizational  structure 
should  bo  established  by  the  Administration 
to  restore  the  role  of  the  security  agencies 
and  provide  the  President  with  more  com- 
prehensive advice  from  his  principal  nation- 
al security  advisers  on  International  trade, 
economic  and  financial  issues. 

In  addition,  the  Administration  should 
publicly  encourage  a  more  disciplined  ap- 
proach by  Westem  commercial  banks  to 
East- West  finance  and  urge  our  allies  to  do 
the  sama  While  more  disciplined  Westem 
lending  policies  will  not  entirely  eliminate 
the  improper  use  of  loan  disbursements  and 
deposits  for  purposes  potentially  harmful  to 
Westem  security  Interests,  the  general 
adoption  of  such  guidelines  would  reduce 
Soviet  flexibility  to  divert  borrowed  money 
in  this  way.  Sensible  lending  policies  would 
also  help  ensure  that  every  doUar,  deutsche 
mark,  and  yen  loaned  to  the  East-bloc  is  tied 
to  the  craation  of  Westem  exports  and  Jobs. 

Given  present  uncertainties  in  U.S.  for- 
eign poliey  resulting  from  the  controversy 
over  arms  transfers  to  Iran,  the  Soviets  may 
well  follow  their  historical  pattern  of  seek- 
ing to  exploit  what  they  may  perceive  as 
U.S.  disarray  with  new  or  bolder  foreign  ad- 
ventures. The  Administration  could  slow  sig- 
niflcanUy  the  Soviet  ability  to  divert  bor- 
rowings ftY>m  the  West  to  finance  a  possible 
surge  of  adventurism  by  encouraging  our 
allies  to  endorse  voluntary  guidelines  by 
Westem  banks  for  more  disciplined  lending 
to  potential  adversaries.  The  Administra- 
tion's recent  decision  to  oppose  publicly 
Soviet  QCP/World  Bank  membership  is  a 
step  In  the  right  direction. 

(This  article  is  derived  in  large  part  from 
remarks  by  Roger  W.  Robinson,  President 
of  RWR  Inc.,  and  Senior  Director  for  Inter- 
national Economic  Affairs,  the  National  Se- 
curity COimcU,  1982-85,  before  the  U.S.- 
Soviet Trade  Forum  on  September  25, 
1986.  )• 

•  Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President, 
almost  3  years  ago,  on  March  28,  1985, 
I  joined  Senator  Garh  in  introducing 
S.  812,  the  Financial  Export  Control 
Act.  I  am  pleased  today  to  be  able  to 
join  him  in  introducing  an  improved 
and  exiianded  version  of  o\ir  original 
bill. 

S.  812,  as  originally  introduced, 
amended  the  Export  Administration 
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Act,  in  order  to  give  the  President  dis- 
cretionary authority  to  control  bank 
loans  and  ether  extensions  of  credit 
from  Americ&n  banks  and  corpora- 
tions to  the  Soviet  Union  and  its  East- 
em  YAoc  allies.  This  bill  would  again 
give  the  President  that  discretionary 
authority.  It  would,  however,  also  pro- 
vide him  with  the  same  authority  to 
control  the  flow  of  financial  transfers 
from  banks  to  countries  that  support 
international  terrorism— the  so  called 
6(j)  countries  because  they  are  defined 
under  the  provisions  of  6(j)  of  the 
Export  Administration  Act.  Currently 
the  coimtries  so  designated  are  Syria, 
Libya,  Southern  Teman,  Iran,  and 
Cuba.  These  countries  are  placed  on 
the  6(J)  list  by  the  Secretary  of  State. 
Finally  this  new  bill  incorporates  pro- 
visions of  a  bill  introduced  by  Senator 
MoTRiHAiT  In  the  last  Congress,  and 
amends  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Act  to  prohibit  the  acquisition  of 
FDIC  Insured  banks  by  nationals  of 
(x>ntrolled  countries  as  defined  in  the 
Export  Administration  Act.  This  bill  is 
designed  to  fill  important  gaps  in  the 
authorities  the  President  presently 
has  to  safeguard  our  country's  nation- 
al security. 

Let  me  emphasize  that  this  bill  does 
not  cut  off  bank  loans  to  the  Soviet 
bloc  or  even  to  countries  sponsoring 
terrorism.  It  authorizes,  but  does  not 
direct,  the  President  to  control  trans- 
fers of  capital  to  such  coimtries. 

Why  should  the  President  have  au- 
thority to  (»ntrol  loans  by  our  banks 
to  the  Soviet  Union  and  its  allies?  WeU 
for  one  thing  we  know  that  the  Sovi- 
ets have  a  massive,  well  managed  and 
carefully  targeted  progam  to  acquire 
our  militarily  critical  technologies. 
This  program  enables  the  Soviets  to 
save  both  time  and  money  in  their 
military  R&D  program.  They  in 
effect,  illegally  and  surreptitiously 
purchase  military  technologies  we  de- 
velop at  considerable  expense  to  our 
taxpayers.  More  careful  review  of 
loans  by  United  States  banks  to  the 
Soviet  bl<x:  can  reduce  the  amount  of 
discretionary  dollars  they  have  avail- 
able for  such  purposes. 

I  am  not  opposed  to  all  bank  loans 
or  other  extensions  of  credit  to  the 
Eastern  bloc.  Some  loans  may  in  fact 
be  needed  to  finance  the  purchase  by 
Eastern  E^iropean  countries  of  non- 
strategic  goods,  whose  purchase  helps 
our  workers,  farmers,  and  industry, 
and  which  do  not  strengthen  those 
countries  militarily.  Any  such  sales  are 
already  reviewed  by  our  Government 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Export  Ad- 
ministration Act  to  ensure  they  are 
consistent  with  our  national  security 
and  foreign  policy  interests.  So  bank 
loans  to  finance  the  sale  of  such  goods 
are  not  a  problem.  What  bothers  me 
are  cases  where  our  banks  make  loans 
to  the  Soviet  bloc  without  regard  to 
their  purpose.  Our  banks  sometimes 
make  loans  to  the  Soviets  or  East  Ger- 


mans that  are  not  tied  to  specific  pur- 
chases, thus,  giving  the  Soviets  hard 
currencies  for  unspecified  purposes. 
Such  loan  extensions  can  undermine 
our  political  objectives  in  those  coun- 
tries or  even  our  security  interests  In 
other  countries.  Why  do  our  banks 
make  such  loans?  Obviously  because 
they  can  be  profitable.  As  I  said  in 

1985  the  profit  motive  Is  laudable,  but 
on  occasion  it  may  need  to  be  tem- 
pered by  other  considerations. 

The  Soviets  claim  that  they  are  op- 
posed to  tying  trade  to  aspects  of  bilat- 
eral relations  which  have  no  bearing 
on  trade.  I  disagree  absolutely  with 
that  Soviet  view.  I  believe  trade  with 
the  Soviet  Union  should  be  supervised 
by  our  Government  and  handled  as 
part  of  our  strategic  dialog  with  that 
country.  Giving  the  President  the  au- 
thority to  review  and  manage  exten- 
sions of  credit  to  the  E^astem  bloc  will 
better  serve  U.S.  interests  in  that 
dialog.  The  Department  of  Defense  in 
an  August  27,  1985.  letter  supporting 
the  enactment  of  our  earlier  legisla- 
tion said  if  the  President  had  such  au- 
thority it  would  be  helpful  in  "Influ- 
encing private  bankers  in  the  direction 
of  greater  restraint."  DOD  was  par- 
ticularly concerned  about  bank  loans 
not  tied  to  the  purchase  of  nonstrate- 
gic  goods  as  such  loans  made  addition- 
al hard  currency  available  to  the  Sovi- 
ets. In  a  1985  letter  DOD  stated  that 
"even  a  small  reduction  in  the  level  of 
hard  tnirrency  available  to  the  Soviets 
will  require  the  Soviet  bloc  to  make 
more  difficult  choices  between  com- 
peting demands."  Our  Oovenunent 
then  should  have  a  right  to  examine 
credit  deals  with  the  Soviets  as  it  does 
the  export  of  goods. 

In  1985,  the  Treasury  Department 
testified  that  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion did  not  want  the  discretionary  au- 
thority to  regulate  credit  to  the  Sovi- 
ets. Such  legislation.  Treasury  said, 
would  t>e  contrary  to  the  message  of 
the  Reagan/Gorbachev  1985  meeting 
in  Geneva.  I  do  not  believe  such  an  ar- 
gument has  any  merit  and  neither  did 
many  of  the  agencies  advising  the 
President  such  as  the  Justice  and  De- 
fense Departments.  Hopefully  the 
President's  new  advisers  will  help 
change  his  mind  on  this  matter. 

Giving  the  President  discretionary 
authority  over  loans  to  the  countries 
labeled  by  the  Secretary  of  State  as 
supporting  international  terrorism 
also  makes  sense.  Presently  there  is 
not  much  evidence  that  U.S.  banks  are 
making  many  loans  to  such  countries. 
But  the  situation  could  change  and 
the  President  should  have  such  au- 
thority available  if  he  fmds  he  needs  it 
to  help  safeguard  American  lives  and 
property  from  terrorists. 

Prohibiting  the  Soviets  and  its  allies 
from  owning  United  States  banks  also 
makes  sense.  There  is  presently  no  law 
prohibiting   such    ownership   and    in 

1986  our  intelligence  agencies  discov- 


ered the  Soviets  were  secretly  trying 
to  buy  three  banks  In  northern  Call- 
fomia's  Silicon  Valley.  These  hante« 
were  financing  numerous  companies 
making  the  same  high-technology 
goods  that  we  do  not  allow  to  be  ex- 
ported to  the  Soviet  bloc.  It  would  be 
much  easier  for  the  Soviets  to  get  such 
goods  if  their  United  States  bank  fi- 
nanced the  company  that  made  them. 
So  this  provision  of  our  new  bill  is  also 
needed  and  makes  sense. 

I  am  pleased  to  join  Senator  Gash 
and  several  other  of  my  colleagues 
from  both  parties  in  sponsoring  this 
legislation.* 


By  Mr.  BAUCUS  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Durenbkbgkr): 
S.  787.  A  bill  to  require  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  to  publish  a 
more  stringent  ambient  air  quality 
standard  for  ozone,  a  1-hour  ambient 
aid  quality  standard  for  sulphiir  diox- 
ide, and  a  fine  particulate  ambient  air 
quality  standard;  to  the  Committee  on 
Environment  and  Public  Works. 

AXBIKirT  AIK  QUAUTT  STAIfSAKD  LBGISLATIOH 

•  Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  today 
Senator  Durenberger  and  I  are  intro- 
ducing legislation  to  require  the  Envi- 
ronmental Protection  Agency  to  pub- 
lish a  more  stringent  ambient  air  qual- 
ity standard  for  ozone,  exposure  both 
hourly  and  over  6-hour  periods  of 
time;  a  1-hour  standard  for  sulfxir  di- 
oxide and  a  small  particulate  standard. 

The  basic  purpose  of  the  CTlean  Air 
Act  is  to  protect  and  enhance  the  qual- 
ity of  the  Nation's  air  resources  so  as 
to  promote  the  public  health  and  wel- 
fare and  the  pnxluctive  capacity  of  its 
population. 

To  achieve  this  protection,  the  Envi- 
roimiental  Protection  Agency  is  re- 
quired to  issue  air  quality  criteria  for 
air  pollutants  which  accurately  reflect 
the  latest  scientific  knowledge.  Air 
quality  criteria  are  to  be  useful  in  indi- 
cating the  kind  and  extent  of  all  iden- 
tifiable effects  on  public  health  or  wel- 
fare which  may  be  expected  from  the 
presence  of  such  pollutant  in  the  am- 
bient air. 

Based  upon  these  criteria,  the  Envi- 
ronmental Protection  Agency  is  re- 
quired by  the  act  to  establish  national 
ambient  air  quality  standards.  The  na- 
tional primary  ambient  air  quality 
adequate  margin  of  safety  protects 
public  health.  The  Agency  was  then 
required  to  set  secondary  ambient  air 
quality  standards  which  would  protect 
public  welfare. 

Congress,  in  requiring  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  to  establish 
air  quality  criteria  and  set  ambient  air 
quality  standards,  recognized  that  over 
time  additional  research  would  chal- 
lenge the  appropriateness  of  these 
standards.  The  Agency  would  then 
need  to  revise  the  standards.  The  law 
provided  for  this  review.  Beginning  in 
1980  and  then  reoccurring  at  5-year  in- 
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tarrmis,  the  Aconcy  is  required  to  un- 
dHtake  a  review  of  eta-  qoallty  criteria 
•ad  to  make  approiiirlate  changes  to 
the  ambknt  atandardB. 

The  fci'WiW'r**"**'  Protection 
Aaencar.  irtille  oontlnuinc  the  reaearch. 
hae  found  Itaelf  eitho-  unwilling  or 
unable  to  eomplete  a  review  of  the  cri- 
t«ia  docmnenta.  More  Importantly, 
the  Afloiey  baa  not  uaed  theae  criteria 
doeoBMBta  updates  to  then  change  the 
standard.  In  other  words,  to  ensure 
■iwiM— »t  air  quality  standards  protect 
pohUc  health  and  welfare,  based  upon 
new  icaeareh  findings. 

If  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  is  to  move  forward  and  protect 
publle  health,  congressional  prodding 
must  force  the  completion  of  these  re- 
search reviews.  The  Agency  is  falling 
to  carry  out  the  basic  intent  of  the 
Clean  Air  Act. 

This  legislation  will  require  the 
Agency  to  complete  this  review.  The 
Agency  must  then  promulgate  new 
standards.  The  criteria  document  for 
oaone  and  sulfur  dioxide  and  small 
particulates  must  be  revised  in  3 
months.  Standards  are  then  required 
to  be  revised  baaed  upon  these  criteria 
documents  In  9  months.  Falling  to 
complete  this  review,  the  ozone  stand- 
ard shall  be  set  at  0.08  ppm.  In  the 
ease  of  sulfur  dioxide  should  the 
Agency  faO  to  ciHm>lete  its  review,  a  1- 
hour  standard  of  0.2  parts  per  million 
will  take  effect  While  no  fallback 
standard  for  a  6-hour  ozone  standard 
or  small  particulate  standard  is  includ- 
ed in  the  legislation,  the  Agency  is  re- 
quired to  promulgate  those  standards 
In  >  months. 

The  ^TJat-ing  ozone  standard  is  not 
adequately  protecting  public  health. 
The  results  of  health  research  data 
available  to  the  Agency  indicates  the 
standard  needs  to  be  tightened.  Ozone 
is  able  to  pass  through  the  nasal  pas- 
sages and  lodge  deep  in  the  lungs 
where  cell  damage  and  other  harmful 
effects  can  occur.  Human  health  ef- 
fects have  been  demonstrated  to  be 
both  consistait  and  reproducible. 

Levels  of  ozone  exposure  of  0.7  ppm 
have  been  found  to  cause  chest  pain, 
coughs,  decreased  pulmonary  func- 
tions, narrowing  of  the  airways  and  an 
Increase  In  sensitivity  to  the  inhaled 
pollutants.  Vigorous  exercise  leads  to 
adverse  health  effects  at  much  lower 
oaone  concentrations  in  the  0.12-to- 
0.16-ppm  range. 

Epidemiological  studies  indicate  that 
lung  function  tends  to  decrease  as  the 
ambient  ozone  concentration  in- 
creased. These  studies  have  demon- 
strated that  at  a  constant  level  of  ex- 
IKMure,  lung  decrement  continues  as  a 
function  of  exposure  time.  Thus, 
unlike  many  of  the  other  air  pollut- 
ants which  trigger  a  short-term  reac- 
tion. In  the  caae  of  ozone,  limg  damage 
continues  throughout  the  length  of 
expoeure. 


Particularly  disturbing  are  results 
from  a  health  study  indicating  that 
children  exposed  to  ozone  levels  of 
0.12  pinn  for  4  days  while  attending 
day  camp,  experienced  lung  function 
changes  that  did  not  return  to  normal 
for  1  week  after  the  exposure  incident. 
Finally,  it  wpears  that  in  people  with 
asthma,  the  rates  of  attack  correlate 
with  levels  of  ozone.  The  persistent 
nature  of  health  effects  caused  by 
ozone  calls  for  a  1-hour  standard  and  a 
6-hour  standard  to  be  set  at  a  level 
whldh  protects  health  with  an  ade- 
quate margin  of  safety. 

Sittce  1082,  health  reasearch  data 
has  Indicated  that  the  1-hour  standard 
for  aulfur  dioxide  is  too  lax.  Health  ef- 
fects data  indicated  direct  effects  oc- 
cuirlng  at  levels  as  low  as  0.1  ppm. 

During  February  of  this  year,  the 
Clean  Air  Scientific  Advisory  Commit- 
tee completed  its  review  of  the  1986 
addendum  to  the  1982  staff  paper  on 
siilfur  dioxide. 

The  Clean  Air  Advisory  Scientific 
ComKnlttee  found  a  majority  of  com- 
mittee members  believe  that  the  ef- 
fects reported  in  the  clinical  studies  of 
asthmatics  represent  effects  of  signifi- 
cant public  health  concern. 

It  was  the  committee's  conclusion 
that  a  large,  consistent  data  base 
exists  to  docimient  the  bronchocon- 
structive  response  in  mild  to  moderate 
asthmatics  subjected  in  clinical  cham- 
bers to  short-term,  low  levels  of  sulfur 
dioxide  while  exercising.  A  majority  of 
the  committee  found  that  the  scientif- 
ic evidence  supporting  the  establish- 
ment of  a  new  1-hour  standard  is 
stronger  than  it  was  in  1983.  There 
was  strong  but  not  unanimous  support 
for  a  new  I-hoiu-  standard  for  sulfur 
diojdde  exposures. 

But  whether  or  not  a  1-hour  sulfur 
dioxide  standard  will  be  promulgated 
by  the  Administrator  is  less  than  clear. 
The  health  data  provided  strong  and 
convincing  evidence  in  support  of  a 
tighter  standard  in  1982  but  the  Ad- 
ministrator failed  to  set  one.  Rather, 
the  Agency  opted  for  more  study  and 
no  actions. 

It  is  apparent,  that  for  the  Clean  Air 
Act  to  get  back  on  track  and  to  once 
again  begin  to  take  steps  to  protect 
public  health.  Congress  must  mandate 
a  review  of  the  ambient  standards. 

Similar  to  sulfur  dioxide  and  ozone, 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
has  had  a  small  particulate  standard 
under  review  for  quite  some  time.  The 
Agency  has  set  a  timetable  to  move 
forward  with  this  standard.  The  small 
particulate  standard  is  included  in  this 
legislation  to  encourage  EPA  to  com- 
plete its  review  of  a  small  particulate 
standard.  There  is  a  clear  need  for  a 
small  particulate  standard  because 
small  particulates  are  capable  of  set- 
ting deep  into  the  lung.  The  CASAL 
review  completed  in  July  of  last  year 
reaf  f  u-med  the  need  for  a  small  partic- 
ulate standard. 


Protection  of  people  and  the  envi- 
ronment was  the  overriding  reason  for 
enacting  the  Clean  Air  Act  in  1970. 
Criteria  documents  are  the  foundation 
of  the  act.  These  documents  are  as  im- 
portant today  as  they  were  when  the 
law  was  passed.  The  legislation  I  am 
introducing  today  will  insiire  that 
health  research  continue  to  form  the 
basis  in  setting  standards  and  that 
standarda  be  set  at  a  level  to  protect 
public  health. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 

RSCOBO. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RscoRs,  as  follows: 

s.  787 

"(3)  Not  later  than  nine  months  after  the 
enactment  of  this  subsection,  the  Adminis- 
trator shaU  promulgate  an  additional  na- 
tional prlaiary  ambient  air  quality  standard 
for  photochemical  oxidants  (ozone)  that  is 
consistent  with  subsection  (b)  and  that  is 
based  on  concentrations  over  a  rolling  aver- 
age period  of  not  more  than  six  hours, 
unless,  based  on  the  criteria  Issued  under 
section  108(0,  the  Administrator  finds  that 
there  is  no  significant  evidence  that  such  a 
standard  for  such  a  period  is  requisite  to 
protect  public  health. 

"(fKl)  Vot  later  than  three  months  after 
the  enactment  of  this  subsection,  the  Ad- 
ministrater  shall  publish  revised  air  quality 
criteria  for  sulfur  dioxide. 

"(2)  Not  later  than  nine  months  after  the 
enactment  of  this  subsection,  the  Adminis- 
trator shall  promulgate  a  national  primary 
ambient  air  quality  standard  for  sulfur  diox- 
ide for  a  one  hour  period  that  is  consistent 
with  subsection  (b)  [and  that  is  more  strin- 
gent in  tifect  than  the  national  primary 
ambient  air  quality  standard  for  sulfur  diox- 
ide in  effect  as  of  February  1.  19871.  In  the 
event  the  Administrator  fails  to  promulgate 
a  national  primary  ambient  air  quality  one 
hour  standard  for  sulfur  dioxide  in  accord- 
ance with  this  paragraph  by  the  date  nine 
months  after  the  enactment  of  this  subsec- 
tion, on  and  after  such  date  there  shall  be  a 
national  primary  ambient  air  quality  one 
hour  standard  for  sulfur  dioxide  which  shall 
be  0.2  parts  per  mUlion  of  siilfur  dioxide. 

"(gKl)  Not  later  than  three  months  after 
the  enactment  of  this  subsection,  the  Ad- 
ministrator shall  publish  revised  air  quality 
criteria  for  particulates. 

"(2)  Not  later  than  nine  months  after  the 
enactment  of  this  subsection,  the  Adminis- 
trator shall  promulgate  a  national  primary 
ambient  air  standard  for  fine  particulates 
that  is  consistent  with  subsection  (b)  and 
that  is  more  stringent  than  the  national  pri- 
mary ambient  air  quality  standard  for  par- 
ticulates In  effect  as  of  February  1,  1987.".« 


By  Mr.  BIDEN  (for  himself.  Mr. 
DeConcini,  Mr.  Chiles,  Mr. 
Btro,  Mr.  NuNN,  Mr.  Leaht, 
Mr.   Kerry,   Mr.   Hetlin,   Mr. 

MsTZENBAnH,     Mr.     MOYNIHAN, 

Mr.  DODD,  Mr.  Pryor,  Mr. 
Ford,  Ms.  Mikxtlski.  Mr.  Mel- 
CHER.  Mr.  MATStntAGA,  Mr. 
BiHGAMAN.  Mr.  Rockefeller, 
Mr.  Sasser,  Mr.  Kennedy,  Mr. 
IiEViN,  Mr.  Pell,  Mr.  Simon, 
Mr.  HoLLnrcs,  Mr.  Mitcheix, 


Mr.    Orabam,    Mr.    Cranston. 

Bfr.  iHonrx.  Mr.  Fowler,  and 

Mr.  Lautxhbxrg): 
S.  789.  A  bill  to  provide  the  frame- 
woi^  necessary  to  pursue  a  coordinat- 
ed and  effective  national  and  interna- 
tional narcotics  control  policy;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

NATIOHAL  IIAKCOnCS  LKADKRSHIP  ACT 

•  Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
final  dajrs  of  the  last  session.  Congress 
responded  to  what  I  consider  the  most 
pressing  social  problem  facing  this 
Nation:  drug  abuse.  And  while  this  leg- 
islation, the  Anti-Drug  Abuse  Act  of 
1986,  contained  many  important  provi- 
sions—including tough  new  criminal 
penalties,  more  funds  for  drug  law  en- 
forcement, and  a  nationwide  commit- 
ment to  education  and  treatment— it 
failed  to  provide  one  critical  compo- 
nent: a  framework  for  leadership. 

Today,  I  am  introducing  legislation 
that  we  will  soon  consider  in  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee  that  would  place  the 
responsIbUity  for  leading  the  Federal 
Government's  struggle  against  drug 
trafficking  and  abuse  with  one  Cabi- 
net level  official.  This  proposal,  com- 
monly referred  to  as  the  "drug  czar." 
has  been  previously  considered  by 
both  Houses  of  Congress  and  has 
passed  by  overwhelming  majorities. 

The  need  for  action  is  clear.  Yester- 
day, the  Office  of  Technology  Assess- 
ment released  a  comprehensive  study 
of  our  interdiction  efforts  along  the 
border.  Among  its  major  findings: 
First,  responsibilities  of  the  Federal 
drug  interdiction  agencies  are  frag- 
mented and  overlapping,  and  second, 
data  on  drug  smuggling,  the  traffick- 
ing system  and  interdiction  activities 
are  inadequate  for  effective  planning 
and  management.  In  1983,  the  General 
Accounting  Office  released  a  study 
calling  for  stronger  central  oversight 
in  the  Drug  Control  Program.  I  have 
recently  asked  GAG  to  update  their 
review  of  the  overall  drug  policy  of  the 
Federal  Government  by  focusing  on 
the  National  Drug  Enforcement  Policy 
Board,  which  is  supposed  to  be  the 
top-level  office  for  drug  policy.  In  a 
recent  hearing  I  discussed  this  with 
the  Attorney  General  who  continues 
to  argue  that  the  Policy  Board  is 
making  the  tough  decisions  on  our 
drug  strategy.  I  disagree  and  one  only 
needs  to  look  at  what  happened  yes- 
terday. 

In  hearings  before  the  Permanent 
Subcommittee  on  Investigations  when 
Coast  Guard  Commandant  Paul  Yost 
and  Customs  Commissioner  William 
von  Raab  bickered  openly  about  which 
ageny  was  supreme  in  our  Drug  Inter- 
diction Program.  Right  now.  both 
agencies  are  conducting  marine  and 
ail  interdiction  programs,  often  in  con- 
flicting directions.  No  official,  not  the 
Attorney  General,  not  the  President, 
no  one  has  sat  down  and  said  "the 
Coast  Guard  is  doing  this,  and  the 
Customs  Service  is  doing  that."  Let's 


face  it,  there's  a  finite  amount  of 
money  that  can  be  spent  on  drug  con- 
trol. The  difficult  decisions  involve 
where  to  spend  it  and  through  which 
agencies.  The  hearings  yesterday 
pointed  out  that  no  one  is  making 
these  decisions  in  the  Interdiction  area 
and  as  a  result  our  drug  control  dollars 
are  being  wasted  as  agencies  continue 
their  petty  turf  battles  and  bureau- 
cratic rivalries. 

Or  we  can  look  at  the  broader  issue 
of  priorities,  goals,  and  objectives  in 
the  Federal  Drug  Control  Program. 
One  only  need  to  look  at  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  proposal  for  fiscal  year 
1988  to  see  the  problon. 

For  several  years  now  we  have  recog- 
nized that  rigorous  law  enforcement 
alone  will  not  solve  the  drug  problem. 
Despite  the  valiant  efforts  of  police 
departments  across  this  country,  we 
have  come  to  realize  that  we  must  also 
attack  the  demand  side  of  the  equa- 
tion if  we  are  to  solve  America's  drug 
habit.  The  President,  the  Attorney 
General,  and  the  Administrator  of  the 
Drug  Enforcement  Administration, 
have  recognized  this. 

One  would  think,  therefore,  that  the 
President's  budget  would  reflect  the 
priority  we  have  attached  to  educating 
our  children  about  drugs  and  treating 
those  who  have  already  fallen  prey  to 
the  lure  of  narcotics. 

Unfortunately,  the  budget  reflects  a 
full  scale  retreat  from  the  commit- 
ment Congress  signaled  in  the  passage 
of  the  Anti-Drug  Abuse  Act  last  ses- 
sion. In  the  new  budget,  education  and 
prevention  programs  have  been 
slashed  $200  million— a  40-percent  re- 
duction. 

The  question  begs  Itself— why  the 
disparity  between  oiu'  actions  and  our 
rhetoric? 

I  submit  the  answer  lies  in  the  fact 
that  there  is  a  vacuum  in  leadership  in 
the  struggle  against  drug  abuse. 
Simply  put,  there  is  no  single  official 
in  charge  of  the  Federal  struggle 
against  drug  trafficking  and  abuse  in 
America.  The  budget  is  only  the  most 
recent  example.  Each  agency  head  is 
only  Interested  in  pursuing  their  own 
narrow  agenda.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  oversees  the  Customs  Service 
and  the  Internal  Revenue  Service, 
both  of  which  play  a  major  role  in  en- 
forcing our  Federal  drug  laws.  Should 
we  expect  him  to  forego  an  increase  in 
his  budget  to  finance  drug  education 
initiatives?  Of  course  not. 

The  fact  is  that  there  is  no  single 
person  responsible  for  making  these 
difficult  decisions,  not  only  in  the 
budget  process,  but  in  all  phases  of  the 
struggle  against  drugs.  We  all  want  to 
look  like  the  tough  guy  against  drugs. 
We  want  tough  penalties  and  more 
DEA  agents  and  more  pushers  going 
to  prison.  And  who  could  argue  with 
that?  I  can't.  I  have  drafted  laws  to  do 
just  that. 


But  as  I  mentioned  before,  the 
answer  does  not  lie  in  a  blind  devotion 
to  drug  law  enforcement  alone.  The 
answer  lies  in  education  of  our  chil- 
dren and  treating  those  who  are  ad- 
dicted to  drugs.  The  problem  is  that 
these  initiatives  are  not  very  popular. 
Addicts  are  not  a  powerful  constituen- 
cy. 

And  that's  precisely  the  point. 
That's  where  leadership  comes  into 
play.  Treatment  and  education  pro- 
grams may  not  be  popular,  but  that's 
what  we  need  to  do.  And  I  submit, 
that  tf  there  was  one  person  who  Ccm- 
gress  and  the  American  people  could 
hold  responsible  for  stemming  the  tide 
of  drug  abuse  in  America  that  the 
President's  budget  would  look  a  lot 
different  in  regard  to  drug  control 
spending.  Because  S  years  down  the 
road  we  could  measiu%  if  this  official 
had  been  successful.  This  official 
would  have  the  incentive  to  implement 
effective  programs,  not  Just  those  that 
are  politically  popular. 

The  National  Narcotics  licadership 
Act  would  provide  a  framework  for  ef- 
fective leadership  in  this  area. 

This  act  wouJd  place  the  responsibil- 
ity for  leading  the  Federal  Drug  Con- 
trol Program.  Cabinet  level  status  is 
essential  if  this  person  is  to  have  the 
clout  necessary  to  end  the  bvu-eaucrat- 
ic  infighting  and  petty  agency  turf 
battles  that  consistently  have  under- 
mined the  Federal  Drug  Control  Pro- 
gram. 

This  official  would  be  responsible  for 
developing  and  implementing  the  U.S. 
Government's  policy  with  respect  to  il- 
legal drugs.  Specifically,  this  official 
would  be  responsible  for  developing  a 
long-range  national  and  International 
Drug  Control  Strategy— a  blueprint 
for  action  for  the  Federal  Government 
and  this  country  to  follow  In  our 
struggle  against  drug  abuse— with  our 
priorities  explicitly  spelled  out.  Along 
these  lines,  this  official  would  have 
the  responsibility  to  plan  program 
budgets  with  respect  to  drug  pro 
grams.  This  authority  is  necessary  to 
avoid  the  very  type  of  budget  prob- 
lems I  have  described  previously. 

And  for  the  first  time  in  the  history 
of  our  efforts  to  control  drug  traffick- 
ing and  abuse  in  this  country— which 
date  back  over  100  years— one  official 
would  have  the  authority  to  coordi- 
nate both  law  enforcement  and 
demand  reduction  programs. 

This  bill  is  substantially  similar  to 
past  versions  I  have  introduced  in  the 
Senate.  In  fact  this  legislation  has 
passed  the  Senate  on  two  separate  oc- 
casions. Like  the  bills  introduced  in 
1982-83,  The  National  Narcotics  Lead- 
ership Act  would  create  a  Cabinet 
level  officer  to  coordinate  and  imple- 
ment the  Federal  Drug  Control  Pro- 
gram. Unlike  past  versions,  however, 
this  bill  also  includes  a  crucial  forfei- 
ture provision  that  was  Included  in  the 
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flrmatn  iwiriil  version  of  the  Anti- 
Drag  Abuae  Act,  but  wma  dropped  in 
the  fhud  inf onnal  oonf erenoe  with  the 
Book. 

Tbii  proviaion  would  provide  that 
the  proeeedi  fram  aU  forfeiture  ac- 
ttooi.  after  the  paymmt  of  agency  ex- 
penaea,  wmdd  be  channeled  directly 
baA  to  drug  control  initiatives,  includ- 
ing both  VMeral  and  State/local  Inl- 
tiatlvea  and  both  demand  reduction 
and  law  enf  <»«ement  programs.  In  this 
way.  every  available  resource  would  be 
marshaled  In  our  struggle  against  drug 
abuae  in  Amoica. 

As  I  mentioned  previously,  this  drug 
ooorOnatlon  proposal  has  passed  the 
nmatr  <m  two  separate  occasions. 
moat  recently  in  1983  <hi  a  vote  of  63 
to  S3.  Twice  before  the  Members  of 
this  body  have  recognised  the  merit  of 
this  leglslatkm  and  have  cast  their 
vote  to  send  this  bill  to  the  President. 

Durtaig  the  debate  on  this  bill,  sever- 
al of  my  colleagues  approached  me 
and  asked  whether  I  thought  this  bill 
would  really  make  a  difference.  They 
aiked.  "If  the  President  hasn't  sup- 
ported this  bUl  in  the  past,  do  you 
really  think  it  will  woiii."  This  is  a 
very  good  question,  and  it  shows  the 
deaixe  of  my  colleagues  to  seek  effec- 
tive approaches  to  the  drug  problem. 

And  my  answer  then  was  this:  even 
with  this  mechanism,  if  the  President 
doeant  vest  this  person  with  the  polit- 
ical clout  necessary  to  make  the  hard 
budget  decisions  and  the  difficult 
policy  choloea  necessary  to  respond  to 
the  drug  crisis,  then  It  won't  work. 
The  President  must  demonstrate  the 
pcditlcal  will  to  take  on  the  bureaucra- 
cies to  make  our  drug  program  work. 

But  without  this  mechanism,  even  if 
the  President  really  wanted  to  achieve 
a  CfHuprehensive.  long  term  strategy 
the  existing  structure  would  be  insuf- 
fldent.  Each  of  my  colleagues  knows 
how  entrenched  the  bureaucracy  can 
become.  Without  some  central,  coordi- 
nating mechanism  in  place,  with  the 
statutory  and  political  authority  to  do 
the  Job.  each  agency  will  continue  to 
pursue  its  own  narrow  agenda,  with 
little  or  no  concern  for  the  effective- 
ness of  the  overall  program. 

In  sum,  there  is  an  acute  lack  of 
leadership  in  the  Federal  Drug  Con- 
trol Program.  The  National  Narcotics 
Leadership  Act  would  provide  one-half 
of  the  answer  to  this  problem.  It 
would  provide  the  statutory  mecha- 
nism necessary  to  develop  and  imple- 
ment a  long  term,  comprehensive 
Drug  Control  Program. 

The  other  half  of  the  answer  must 
come  from  outside  Ccmgress.  The  po- 
litical authority  must  come  directly 
fnmi  the  President,  so  that  one  single 
official  will  have  the  authority  to 
make  the  difficult  budgetary  and 
policy  decisions  that  must  be  made. 
And.  more  importantly,  the  authority 
to  see  these  decisions  through. 


I  can  assure  my  colleagues  that  this 
legislation  will  receive  swift  and  thor- 
ough review  in  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee and  I  am  confident  that  you  will 
onct  again  see  the  merit  of  this  legisla- 
tion. But  most  of  all,  I  hope  the  Presi- 
dent wOl  see  the  merit  of  this  proposal 
as  well. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
bill  and  accompanjing  articles  be 
printed  in  the  Racoas. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RaooRO.  as  follows: 

S.789 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hoiue  of 
Reppesentativet  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congres*  auembled, 

SECTION  1.  SHORT  TTTLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "National 
Narootlcs  Leadership  Act  of  1987". 

SKC  t  nNDINGS  AND  PURPOSE. 

(a>  P'nfvnfos.— The  Congress  hereby 
makes  the  following  findings: 

(1)  The  flow  of  narcotics  into  the  United 
States  is  a  major  and  growing  problem. 

(2>  The  problem  of  illegal  drug  activity 
and  drug  abuse  falls  across  the  entire  spec- 
trum of  Federal  activities,  both  nationally 
and  internationally. 

(3>  Illegal  drug  trafficking  is  estimated  to 
be  a  $100,000,000,000  a  year  industry  in  the 
United  SUtes. 

(4)  The  annual  consumption  of  heroin  in 
the  United  States  remains  in  the  range  of 
four  metric  tons,  sustaining  one-half  a  mil- 
lion addicts,  while  cocaine  consumption  has 
incrtased  sharply,  with  approximately  five 
million  to  six  million  Americans  using  co- 
caine regularly. 

(5)  Drug  abuse  poses  a  threat  to  our  most 
predous  resource,  our  young  people;  with 
almost  two-thirds  of  the  graduating  high 
school  class  of  1985  having  used  an  illicit 
drug  and  17  percent  having  used  cocaine, 
the  highest  rate  ever  recorded  since  the 
survey  has  been  taken. 

(6)  Such  significant  indicators  of  the  drug 
problem  as  drug-related  deaths,  emergency 
room  visits,  hospital  admissions  due  to  drug- 
related  incidents,  and  addiction  rates  are 
soaring. 

(7)  Increased  drug  trafficking  is  strongly 
linked  to  violent,  addiction-related  cri^ne 
and  studies  have  shown  that  over  90  per 
centum  of  heroin  users  rely  upon  criminal 
activity  as  a  means  of  income. 

(8)  Much  of  the  drug  trafficking  is  han- 
dled by  syndicates  which  results  In  in- 
creased violence  and  criminal  activity  be- 
cause of  the  competitive  struggle  for  control 
of  the  domestic  drug  market. 

(9)  Any  effective  solution  to  the  Nation's 
drug  problem  must  Involve  a  comprehensive 
approach  from  all  levels  of  government, 
condiining  rigorous  law  enforcement  and 
supply  reduction  initiatives  with  efforts  to 
reduce  the  demand  for  drugs  through  edu- 
cation, research,  and  treatment. 

(10)  The  magnitude  and  scope  of  the  prob- 
lem requires  a  Director  of  National  Drug 
Control  Policy  with  the  responsibility  for 
the  coordination  and  direction  of  all  Federal 
efforts  by  the  numerous  agencies. 

(11)  Such  a  director  must  have  broad  au- 
thority and  res[)onsibility  for  making  man- 
agement, policy,  and  budgetary  decisions 
with  respect  to  aU  Federal  agencies  involved 
in  attacking  this  problem  so  that  a  unified 
and  efficient  effort  can  be  made  to  elimi- 
nate the  Ulegal  drug  problem. 


(b)  Puirosa.— It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act 
toenmire>- 

(1)  the  development  of  a  national  policy 
with  respect  to  drug  abuse  and  control: 

(2)  proper  direction  and  coordination  of 
all  Federal  agencies  involved  in  the  effort  to 
lmplemei|t  such  a  policy;  and 

(3)  that  a  single,  competent,  and  responsi- 
ble high-level  official  of  the  United  States 
Oovemment,  who  is  u>polnted  by  the  Presi- 
dent, by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate,  and  who  is  accountable  to  the 
Congress  and  the  American  people,  wUl  be 
charged  With  the  responsibility  of  coordi- 
nating the  overall  direction  of  United  States 
policy,  rwources,  and  operations  with  re- 
spect to  cfcng  control  and  abuse. 

SEC  1.  ESTJkBUSHliENT  OF  OFFICE. 

(a)  EstuusRKZirr  or  Offick.— There  is 
established  in  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Oovemment  an  office  to  be  known  as  the 
"Office  of  the  Director  of  National  Drug 
Control  policy"  (hereafter  'n  this  Act  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "Office  of  the  Director"). 

(b)  DnacTOH  AHs  Deputy  Directors.— (1) 
There  shall  be  at  the  head  of  the  Office  of 
the  Director,  a  Director  of  National  Drug 
Control  Policy  (hereafter  in  this  Act  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "Director"). 

(2)  There  shall  be  two  deputy  directors  of 
the  Office  of  Director  (hereafter  in  this  Act 
referred  to  as  the  "Deputy  Directors")  as 
follows: 

(A)  A  Deputy  Director  for  Demand  Reduc- 
tion to  be  responsible  for  prevention,  treat- 
ment, research,  and  private  sector  initia- 
tives; and 

(B)  A  Oeputy  Director  for  Drug  Law  En- 
forcement, to  be  responsible  for  domestic 
drug  law  enforcement,  border  interdiction, 
and  international  narcotics  control  pro- 
grams. 

The  Deputy  Directors  shall  assist  the  Direc- 
tor in  carrying  out  the  Director's  functions 
under  thfe  Act. 

SEC  4.  APfOINTMENT  AND  DUTIES  OF  THE  DIREC- 
TOR AND  DEPUTY  DIRECTORS. 

(a)  ApfonmiKirr.— (1)  The  Director  and 
the  Deputy  Directors  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate. 

(2)  The  Director  and  the  Deputy  Directors 
shall  each  serve  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Presi- 
dent. No  person  may  serve  as  Director  or  a 
Deputy  Director  for  a  period  of  more  than 
four  yeais  unless  such  person  is  reappointed 
to  that  same  office  by  the  President,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 
No  persen  shall  serve  as  Director  or  a 
Deputy  Director  while  serving  In  any  other 
position  in  the  Federal  Government. 

(3)  The  Director  shall  be  entitled  to  the 
compensation  provided  for  in  section  5312 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code.  The  Deputy 
Directors  shall  be  entitled  to  the  compensa- 
tion provided  for  in  section  5314  of  title  5. 
United  States  Code. 

(b)  FuscnoH  OP  Director.— The  Director 
shall  serve  as  the  principal  director  and  co- 
ordinator of  United  States  operations  and 
policy  on  drug  control  and  abuse. 

(C)  RiSPONSIBIUTIES     OF    DIRECTOR.— The 

Director  shall  have  the  responsibility,  and  is 
authorized  to— 

(1)  develop,  review,  implement,  and  en- 
force United  States  Government  jjolicy  with 
respect  to  drug  control  and  abuse; 

(2)  direct  and  coordinate  all  United  States 
Government  efforts  to  halt  the  importation, 
manufacture,  distribution,  and  use  of  Illicit 
drugs  within  the  United  States: 

(3)  direct  and  coordinate  all  United  States 
Oovemiaent  efforts  and  programs  to  reduce 


the  demand  for  .<!Ucit  drugs  through  educa- 
tion, prevention,  mearch  and  treatment; 

(4)  develop  in  concert  with  other  govern- 
mental entities  budgetary  priorities  and 
budgetary  aL'.ocatlons  of  entities  of  the 
United  States  Oovemment  with  respect  to 
drug  control  and  abuse: 

(5)  prepare  a  National  and  International 
Drug  Control  Strategy  as  provided  in  sec- 
tion 5;  and 

(6)  coordinate  the  collection  and  dissemi- 
nation of  information  necessary  to  imple- 
ment United  States  policy  with  respect  to 
drug  control  and  abuse. 

(d)  Powers  of  Director.— In  carrying  out 
his  responsibilities  under  subsection  (c)  the 
Director  is  authorized  to— 

(1)  direct,  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
Secretary  or  Director  of  the  Cabinet  level 
agency  employing  such  personnel,  the  tem- 
porary reassignment  of  Oovemment  person- 
nel within  the  United  States  Oovemment  in 
order  to  Implement  United  States  policy 
with  respect  to  drug  control  and  abuse: 

(2)  procure  temporary  and  intermittent 
services  under  section  3109(b)  of  title  5  of 
the  United  States  Code,  but  at  rates  for  in- 
dividuals not  to  exceed  the  dally  equivalent 
of  the  maximum  annual  rate  of  basic  pay 
payable  for  the  grade  of  OS-18  of  the  Gen- 
eral Schedule; 

(3)  accept  and  use  donations  of  property 
from  all  Oovemment  agencies;  and 

(4)  use  the  mails  in  the  same  manner  as 
any  other  department  or  agency  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Branch. 

(e)  Authority  of  Director.— Notwith- 
standing any  other  provision  of  law.  the  Di- 
rector shall  have  the  authority  to  direct 
each  department  or  agency  with  responsibil- 
ity for  drug  control  to  carry  out  the  policies 
established  by  the  Director  consistent  with 
the  general  authority  of  each  agency  or  de- 
partment. 

(f)  iKTEixiGENCx  AUTHORITY.— Notwith- 
standing any  other  provision  of  law,  the  Di- 
rector shaU  undertake  no  activities  incon- 
sistent with  the  authorities  and  responsibil- 
ities of  the  Director  of  Central  Intelligence 
under  the  provisions  of  the  National  Securi- 
ty Act  of  1947,  as  amended,  or  Executive 
Order  12333. 

(g)  Oekeral  Services  ADMnnsTRATioN 
Support.— The  Administrator  of  General 
Services  shall  provide  to  the  Director  on  a 
reimbursable  basis  such  administrative  sup- 
port services  as  the  Director  may  request. 

SEC  S.  preparation  AND  SUBMISSION  OF  NA- 
TIONAL AND  INTERNA'nONAL  DRUG 
CONTROL  STRATEGY 

(a)  DEVKLOFicxirT  Aim  Subkissior  or  the 
Drug  Strategy.- (1)  The  Director  shall 
submit  to  the  Congress,  within  180  days 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  and 
on  February  1st  of  each  year  thereafter,  a 
full  and  complete  National  and  Internation- 
al Drug  Control  Strategy  (hereafter  In  this 
section  referred  to  as  the  "Drug  Control 
Strategy").  If  necessary,  sections  of  the 
Dmg  Control  Strategy  that  involve  classi- 
fied information  may  be  presented  to  Con- 
gress in  closed  proceedings. 

(2)  The  Drug  Control  Strategy  shaU  be  a 
forward  looking  blueprint  for  the  Federal 
Government  and  the  Nation  to  follow  in  re- 
ducing drug  abuse,  and  shall  contain  projec- 
tions for  program  and  budget  priorities  and 
realistic  and  achievable  projections  for  drug 
seizures,  avallabUlty,  purity,  and  drug  usage 
for  the  next  five  years. 

(3)  Commencing  with  the  second  report, 
the  Drug  Control  Strategy  shall  include  a 
full  and  complete  report  reflecting  accom- 
plishments   with    respect    to    the    United 


States  policy  and  priorities  in  the  previous 
year. 

(b)  Goals  and  Prioritibs.— The  Drug 
Control  Strategy  developed  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (a)  shall  include  a  full  and  complete 
Ust  of  goals  and  priorities  In  the  areas  of— 

(1)  international  narcotics  control; 

(2)  domestic  and  border  drug  law  enforce- 
ment; 

(3)  reducing  the  demand  for  drugs, 
through  education,  prevention,  treatment, 
and  research:  and 

(4)  cooperative  efforts  between  the  Feder- 
al and  State  and  local  governments  In  the 
area  of  drug  controL 

In  addition,  the  Drug  Control  Strategy  shall 
contain  a  full  and  complete  sim  iiiiiiii  ill  of 
how  the  budget  priorities  developed  pursu- 
ant to  subsection  (a)  reflect  and  Implonent 
the  Federal  drug  control  strategy. 

SEC  «.  TERMINATION  OF  THE  NA'HONAL  DRUG  EN- 
FORCEMENT POUCY  BOARD. 

(a)  Termiiiatior.— The  National  Drug  En- 
forcement Policy  Board  is  terminated  90 
days  after  the  appointment  of  the  Director. 
Upon  such  termination,  all  records  and 
property  of  the  National  Drug  Enforcement 
PoUcy  Board  shaU  be  transferred  to  the 
Office  of  the  Director.  The  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  shall 
take  such  actions  as  are  necessary  to  facili- 
tate such  transfer. 

(b)  Repeal.— (1)  Chapter  XIH  of  Utle  n  of 
the  Comprehensive  Crime  Control  Act  of 
1984  (PubUc  Law  98-473)  U  repealed. 

(2)  Sections  103,  201,  202.  203.  204,  and  206 
of  the  Drug  Abuse  Prevention,  Treatment, 
and  RehabillUtion  Act  (21  U.S.C.  1103. 
1111,  1112.  1113.  1114.  and  1116)  are  re- 
pealed. Section  205  of  such  Act  is  redesig- 
nated as  section  201. 

SEC  7.  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIA'HONS. 

For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this  Act. 
there  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$1,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1988.  and  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  each  of  the 
four  succeeding  fiscal  years,  to  be  available 
untU  expended. 

SEC  g.  ESTABUSHMENT  OF  SPECIAL  FORFErrURE 
FUND. 

(a)  Establishment  of  Special  Forfkituhe 
Puhd.—(1)  There  is  established  in  the  Treas- 
ury of  the  United  Stat.es  a  fund  that  shall 
be  known  as  the  Special  Forfeiture  Fund 
(hereinafter  referred  to  In  this  subsection  as 
the  "fund").  The  fund  shall  be  available 
without  fiscal  year  limitation  in  such 
amounts  as  may  be  specified  in  appropria- 
tions Acts  for  the  following  purposes: 

(A)  Federal  drug  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies and  programs: 

(B)  Federal  drug  abuse  agencies  and  pro- 
grams relating  to  drug  abuse  education,  pre- 
vention, treatment,  and  research: 

(C)  State  and  local  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies for  drug  law  enforcement:  and 

(D)  State,  local,  and  nonprofit  agencies 
with  responsibilities  for  drug  abuse  educa- 
tion, prevention,  treatment,  and  research. 

(2)  There  shall  be  deposited  in  the  fund 
all  unobligated  amounts  remaining  at  the 
end  of  each  fiscal  year  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  Assets  Forfeiture  Fund  (28 
U.S.C.  524(c))  and  from  the  C^istoms  For- 
feiture Fund  (19  U.S.C.  1613a),  except  that 
an  amount  not  to  exceed  $10,000,000  may  be 
carried  forward  and  available  for  appropria- 
tion in  the  next  fiscal  year  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  Assets  PH>rfelture  Fund  and 
the  (Customs  Forfeiture  Fund. 

(3)  Amounts  in  the  fund  which  are  not 
currently  needed  for  the  purposes  of  this 
subsection  shall  be  kept  on  deposit  or  in- 


vested in  obligations  of.  or  guaranteed  by, 
the  United  States. 

(4)  The  President  shall  submit,  as  part  of 
the  Budget,  a  separtte  and  detailed  request 
for  the  use  of  the  amounts  In  the  fund.  This 
request  shall  reflect  the  prtoritiM  of  the 
Federal  Government's  National  and  Inter- 
national Drug  Control  Strategy.  Not  lev 
than  10  per  centum  of  the  funds  disbursed 
under  this  subsection  shall  be  distributed 
for  each  of  the  subparagraphs  of  paragraph 
(1).  The  disbursement  of  funds  pursuant  to 
subparagraph  (C)  of  paragraph  (1)  shall  be 
administered  through  the  Bureau  of  Justice 
Assistance. 

(5)  P*und8  disbursed  under  this  subsection 
shaU  not  be  used  to  supplant  existing  funck. 
but  shall  be  used  to  supplemmt  the  amount 
of  funds  that  would  be  otherwise  available. 

(6)  The  President  shall  submit  to  both 
Houses  of  Congress,  not  later  than  four 
months  after  the  end  of  each  fiscal  year,  a 
detailed  report  on  the  amounts  deposited  in 
the  fund  and  a  description  of  expenditures 
made  under  this  subsection. 

(b)  Departmzrt  of  Justice  Furs.— -Section 
524(c)  of  tiUe  28,  United  SUtes  Code,  is 
amended  by— 

(1)  redesignating  clause  (8)  as  clause  (9); 
and 

(2)  inserting  after  clause  (7)  the  following: 
"(8)  For  fiscal  years  1988.  1989,  1990.  1991, 

and  1992,  there  are  authorized  to  be  v>pTO- 
priated  $75,000,000  for  the  purposes  de- 
scribed in  paragr^h  (1).  At  the  end  of  each 
fiscal  year,  any  unobligated  amounts  in  the 
fund  shall  be  deposited  in  the  Special  Vm- 
feiture  Fund  (as  established  by  section  8  of 
the  National  Narcotics  Leadership  Act  of 
1987),  except  that  an  amount  not  to  exceed 
$10,000,000  may  be  carried  forward  and 
available  for  appropriation  in  the  next  fiscal 
year.". 

(c)  Customs  Fukd.— Section  613a  of  the 
Tariff  Act  of  1930  (19  VS.C.  1613a)  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following: 

"(h)  For  fiscal  years  1988, 1989, 1990, 1991. 
and  1992  there  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated $75,000,000  for  the  purposes  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (a)  of  this  section.  At 
the  end  of  each  fiscal  year,  any  unobligated 
amounts  in  the  fund  shall  be  deposited  In 
the  Special  Forfeiture  Fund  (as  established 
by  section  8  of  the  National  Narcotics  Lead- 
ership Act  of  1987),  except  that  an  amount 
not  to  exceed  $10,000,000  may  be  carried 
forward  and  available  for  appropriation  in 
the  next  fiscal  year.". 

SEC  ».  C(X)RDINATED  budget  SUBMISSION  FOR 
FEDERAL  DRUG  CONTROL  AND  EN- 
FORCEMENT AGENCIES. 

Section  1105(a)  of  title  31,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following: 

"(26)  a  detailed  request,  in  consultation 
with  the  Director  for  National  Drug  Control 
Policy,  for  Federal  agencies  responsible  for 
drug  abuse  prevention  and  treatment  and 
drug  law  enforcement.". 

SEC  I*.  EFFECnVE  DATE. 

This  Act  and  the  amendments  made  by 
this  Act  shall  be  effective  90  days  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

The  Very  Pisst  Sbcrrart 

(By  A.M.  Rosenthal) 

Here   is   a   question   for   Messers.    Dole. 

Bush,  Hart.  Bumpers,  Kemp,  Gephardt,  Du 

Pont.    Dukakis,    and    all    others   who   are 

dreaming  the  big  dream: 

Would  you  please  give  us  the  name  of  the 
person  you  would  vpoint  as  the  First  Cabi- 
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for  Nuootta  OontiolT  And 
irtiOe  yoo  in  at  tt  kindly  gtn  vm  an  idea  of 
IMV  mneh  monaj  yvm  will  a*  Oodctmb  for 
to  fODi  the  new  department,  what  aoope  It 
wm  have,  and  what  objeetlvea  you  wUl  set 
for  the  Uktfted  Statea  effort  acalnat  drugs. 
at  home  and  ataraad.  durtnt  each  year  of 
■  fbit  adnlnMratkio. 

tarn  this  durinc  the  pri- 
_  ,  I  in  q^edflo  Instead  of  tell- 
Inc  UB  yon  will  atody  It  hard  and  let  us  know 
after  the  convention.  Thank  you. 

Ko  riwliliiit  baa  seen  fit  to  create  a  de- 
partBMOt  and  Secretary  to  pull  tocether  aU 
the  federal  acenciea.  aU  the  Federal  pro- 
all  the  federally  funded  local 
I  and  let  peoide  know  what  is  going 
OB  at  baoM  and  abroad  in  the  fight  against 
the  (kuc  dtaeaae.  That  ia  because  our  gov- 
eramenta  and  the  nation  never  really  com- 
mitted themaelvea   to   the   "war"   against 


Ho  war  can  be  f outfbt  without  a  command- 
er, a  «■«— — »H  ataff.  a  strategy  and  the  en- 
Urtment  of  tlie  public 

Tba  new  Secretary  must  be  somebody  of 
"«»«~»«'  stature.  For  one  thing,  somebody 
strong  enough  to  take  over  or  direct — not 
Just  "coordinate" — anti-narooUcs  work  now 
scattered  amooc  the  departments  of  State, 
Treasury.  Justice.  Defense.  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  who  knows  where  else. 

Bat  the  real  Job  wOl  be  to  make  the  public 
fM  tliat  the  fight  agataist  drugs  ia  their  re- 
sponsfbOity,  not  rw'B*t>i<ng  left  to  Washing- 
ton or  City  HaU.  That  means  giving  the  citi- 
the  information  they  need.  The  bad 
I  as  well  as  the  comforting  items  about 
of  drag  shipments  that  sound  so 
I  but  are  sudi  a  pitifully  tiny  part 
of  What  to  '■'■wtwg  into  the  country. 

The  new  Secretary  wHl  take  it  as  part  of 
Uie  Job  to  let  the  American  public  know, 
recularly  and  often,  which  coimtries  abroad 
are  not  doing  aD  they  should  or  could  to 
flglit  drug  iMOductlon  and  transportation. 
He  wlD  tell  the  truth  about  the  commerciai, 
military  or  diplomatic  interests  of  the 
United  States  that  block  available  legal 
action  to  cot  economic  aid  to  countries  that 
are  not  working  fully  to  fight  drug  produc- 
tion. 

Thai  Americans  can  let  themselves  be 
heard  as  to  whether  they  agree  or  not. 

The  Secretary  will  describe  to  the  Ameri- 
can people  the  fuU  arsenal  of  weapons  we 
oould  use  if  we  really  put  a  high  priority  on 
fighting  drugs.  Almost  nobody  talks  alx>ut 
tUs  except  in  the  private  conversations  of 
the  tsnfrsrtnnnl  drug  fighters  and  they  are 
ronnlnc  out  of  hope  the  Oovemment  will 
act:  economic  boycott,  forbidding  air  traffic 
from  or  to  our  airports,  naval  blockade.  And 
the  Secretary  win  tell  Americans  and  the 
world  exactly  what  it  wOl  take  to  get  us  mad 
enough— or  acared  enough— to  take  action. 

The  new  member  of  the  cabinet  will  figure 
out  exactly  wbat  it  takes  to  fight  effectively 
at  home:  how  much  money  is  needed  for 
boapttals.  halfway  houses,  research,  for 
criminal  investigation,  prisons,  courts. 

Then  she  or  he  will  tell  us  what  the  total 
wm  be  and  go  out  and  fight  for  it.  It  may 
mean  more  taxes.  The  total  drug  budget  for 
1988  to  about  $3  bQllon.  which  is  less  than 
three-tenths  of  1  percent  of  the  total 
budget 

He  or  alie  wQl  use  every  bit  of  armtwist- 
ing,  organised  lobbying  and  political  clout 
nonaaUy  reserved  for  such  things  as  mili- 
tary spending,  welfare,  farm  subsidies.  The 
Secretary  wUl  use  them  to  pressure  Con- 
gress. Even  more  important,  the  Secretary 
wHl  pressure  the  public  and  engage  with  it 


by  tilling  the  truth,  often  and  in  detail,  so 
that  there  to  no  hiding  place  for  any  of  us. 
Who  will  do  it?  Lee  lacocca.  Jesse  Jackson, 
Elisabeth  ISole.  ICario  Cuomo,  Jeane  Klrk- 
pstrlck.  Jimmy  and/or  Roealynn  Carter, 
Edward  Kennedy.  Bill  Bradley,  Charles 
Rangel.  Howard  Baker.  Or  another  man  or 
woman  of  renown,  self-confidence,  passion 
and  talent  willing  to  give  up  present  career 
and  devote  total  energy  to  fighting  every- 
thliv  that  blocks  the  effort,  including  the 
Preddent  who  made  the  appointment  if 
that  has  to  be.  Send  your  suggestion  for  the 
Secretary  to  all  candidates. 

Someday  the  First  Secretary  will  be  ap- 
poiiAed.  invested  with  wide  authority  and 
armed  with  funds  and  a  mandate  of  ac- 
countability to  the  American  people.  When 
that  day  comes  we  will  have  put  our  treas- 
ury and  our  hearts  where  our  mouth  is  now. 
The  war  against  drugs  will  at  last  com- 
mence. 

Isa't  there  time  to  take  that  first  step 
yourself,  Mr.  Reagan? 

A  Clash  oh  PRUtACY  ni  War  on  Drugs 

(By  Mary  Thornton) 
Officials  from  the  U.S.  Customs  Service 
and  the  Coast  Guard  clashed  yesterday  over 
whieh  agency  should  have  greater  authority 
in  the  air  and  sea  war  against  narcotics  traf- 
ficking. 

The  dispute  occurred  at  a  hearing  before 
the  Senate  permanent  subcommittee  on  in- 
vestigations that  focused  on  the  growing 
supply  of  cocaine  and  other  illegal  drugs  in 
the  T7nlted  States  and  the  reported  lack  of 
coordination  among  the  agencies  involved  in 
enforcement. 

Adm.  Paul  A.  Yost,  commandant  of  the 
Coast  Guard,  said  he  thinks  the  Coast 
Guard  should  liave  command  of  the  drug 
interdiction  effort  in  aU  areas  "over,  on  and 
undfer  seas."  He  said  Customs'  authority 
should  begin  at  the  land  border  and  that 
Customs'  personnel  and  equipment  assigned 
to  air  Interdiction  duties  should  be  put 
under  the  command  of  the  Coast  Guard. 

But  Customis  Commissioner  William  von 
R&ab  said  he  believes  that  Customs  has  pri- 
mary authority  not  only  in  air  Interdiction 
but  also  in  sea  interdiction  within  three 
miles  of  the  n.S.  shoreline.  He  added  that 
Customs  shares  jinisdiction  with  the  Coast 
Guard  in  a  sea  zone  that  stretches  from 
three  to  12  miles  offshore.  (The  federal 
Drug  Enforcement  Administration  has  the 
lead  in  most  drug  investigations  within  U.S. 
borders  or  in  cooperation  with  foreign  coun- 
tries.) 

Von  Raab  expressed  amazement  at  Yost's 
contention  that  the  Coast  Guard  is  the  lead 
agency  in  air  enforcement,  since  Customs 
has  a  fleet  of  more  than  90  operating  air- 
craft designated  for  that  purpose,  while  the 
Coast  Guard  has  only  two  that  it  obtained 
late  last  year. 

I^ank  Ault,  a  retired  Navy  o^itain  who 
recently  worked  as  a  consultant  for  Cus- 
toms, charged  that  Customs  is  "miscast"  in 
its  role  as  the  lead  agency  in  the  tactical 
war  by  air  and  sea  to  intercept  and  capture 
drug  traffickers.  He  said  that  Customs  is 
trying  to  "act  like  military  guys." 

Ault  recommended  that  the  military  take 
charge  of  the  tactical  war  on  drugs  and  said 
that  the  Coast  Guard  would  be  most  appro- 
priate "because  they're  going  to  be  out 
there  24  hours  a  day  anyway"  for  sea  rescue 
and  fisheries  operations. 

Von  Raab  argued  that  it  Is  wrong  to  sug- 
gest that  "we  should  handle  [drug  interdlc- 
ticci]  like  an  attack  on  an  aircraft  carrier. 
.  .  .  The  purpose  is  not  to  destroy  the  target 


but  to  arfest  the  target  and  then  prosecute 
the  indivfduato  in  the  aircraft." 

Meanw|iDe.  Sen.  Lawton  Chiles  (D-Fla.) 
reminded  Ault  that  the  military  historically 
has  refused  to  become  involved  in  the  war 
on  drugs  despite  requests  by  Congress.  "The 
military  would  not  do  anything  in  drug 
interdicUtm.  .  .  .  We  tried  to  lead  the  mili- 
tary dragging  and  kicking  into  the  war  on 
drugs." 

Yost  said  that  the  Coast  Guard  is  ready  to 
assume  a  primary  role  in  the  drug  war  and 
would  welcome  becoming  the  recipient  of 
any  military  funds  or  equipment  transferred 
to  drug  enforcement. 

Meanwhile,  von  Raab  and  Yost  said  they 
resolved  one  interagency  Iwttle  this  week  by 
agreeing  to  share  command  of  a  new  "com- 
mand, control,  communications  and  intelli- 
gence" center  being  set  up  by  Customs  in 
south  Florida  with  funding  provided  to  Cus- 
toms in  the  Anti-Drug  Abuse  Act  approved 
by  Congress  last  fall.  Customs  and  the 
Coast  Guard  wUl  trade  the  command  posi- 
tion every  two  years. 

Subcommittee  Chairman  Sam  Nunn  (D- 
Oa.)  coni|>lained  that  Jurisdictional  disputes 
like  thto  one  give  the  impression  that  the 
National  Drug  Enforcement  Policy  Board, 
headed  by  Attorney  General  Edwhi  Meese 
III.  "to  not  doing  its  job.  .  .  .  We've  got  a 
vacuum  (there]." 

Yost  agreed:  "We  do  need  somebody  who's 
going  to  kick  rear  end  and  name  names."* 


By  Mr.  DeCONCINI.  (for  him- 
$elf  and  Mr.  Hatch): 
S.  79L  A  bill  to  amend  the  copyright 
law.  title  17  of  the  United  States  Code, 
to  provide  for  protection  of  industrial 
designs  of  useful  articles;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
nrousTRlAL  nniovATiOH  and  tschhologt  act 
•  Mr.  DbCONCINI.  Mr.  President, 
today  Senator  Hatch  and  I  are  intro- 
ducing legislation  that  offers  impor- 
tant new  safeguards  for  industrial  in- 
novations. This  legislation  is  long  over- 
due and  extends  to  n.S.  manufactur- 
ers the  same  type  of  inteUectual  prop- 
erty protection  that  is  offered  by  our 
major  trading  partners. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  talk  in  the 
Halls  df  Congress  these  days  about 
making  U.S.  industry  more  competi- 
tive in  this  interdependent  economic 
world.  This  is  a  laudable  goal  and 
there  are  many  ways  to  achieve  it. 
Business  must  undertake  its  own  ef- 
forts to  bring  its  costs  in  line  with  for- 
eign competition.  But  Government  has 
a  role  too.  And  in  the  particular  area 
where  I  offer  legislation  today,  only 
Government  can  help. 

I  say  that  because  only  the  Federal 
Government  can  revise  our  intellectu- 
al property  laws  to  provide  a  measure 
of  protection  for  technological  innova- 
tions. Our  patent  laws  have  to  a  large 
extent  not  kept  pace  with  the  rapid  in- 
crease in  technological  advancement 
the  last  several  decades.  Nor  has  the 
law  kept  pace  with  the  extensive  copy- 
ing that  is  taking  place  throughout 
the  world.  It  has  been  estimated  that 
U.S.  manufacturers  lose  as  much  sus 
$20  billion  a  year  because  of  pirated 
designs.  This  translates  into  a  loss  of 


American  jobs  and  a  disincentive  to 
companies  to  invest  in  new  product  de- 
velopment. 

Who  is  affected  by  this  industrial 
piracy?  Unfortunately,  the  answer  to 
that  question  is  that  a  broad  range  of 
American  businesses  and  their  employ- 
ees—usually those  within  their  indus- 
tries which  are  contributing  most  to 
keeping  this  country  productive  and 
competitive— are  losing  out  to  copyists. 
The  disadvantaged  industries  include 
manufacturers  of:  trucks,  sporting 
goods,  construction  equipment,  lug- 
gage, furniture,  automobiles,  hardware 
and  power  tools. 

U.S.  manufacturers  have  little  legal 
protection  from  those  who  copy  their 
ideas  and  products  because  our 
present  system  rarely  proves  adequate. 
For  an  Industrial  design  to  be  protect- 
ed under  our  current  copyright  law, 
the  artistic  features  of  the  article 
must  be  capable  of  an  independent  ex- 
istence apart  from  the  overall  shape  of 
the  article  to  which  the  artistic  fea- 
tures are  applied.  And  to  be  eligible 
for  a  patent  under  our  current  patent 
law,  a  designer  or  manufacturer  must 
be  able  to  prove  that  the  design  is  un- 
obvious  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  or- 
dinary designer.  While  an  improved 
design  for  an  existing  product  may 
differ  from  the  original,  it  may  not  be 
different  enough  to  meet  these  high 
standards.  As  a  result,  at  least  two- 
thirds  of  the  design  patents  which  are 
litigated  prove  unenforceable  in  court. 

What  Is  the  track  record?  The  U.S. 
Patent  and  Trademark  Office  issues 
about  3000  design  patents  a  year.  As  I 
mentioned,  as  many  as  two-thirds  of 
these  are  ultimately  overturned.  In 
Japan,  by  contrast,  over  30,000  design 
registrations  are  issued  each  year. 
Over  60,000  are  issued  in  West  Germa- 
ny. Other  industrial  countries  like  the 
United  Kingdom  and  France  issue 
similar  high  niuibers  of  design  regis- 
trations. 

I  believe  it  is  time  for  the  United 
States  to  acknowledge  that  we  must 
update  and  modernize  our  intellectual 
property  laws.  If  Congress  is  inatten- 
tive to  this  problem,  not  only  will  we 
continue  to  penalize  our  designers  and 
to  stifle  innovation,  we  will  continue 
to  lose  jobs  to  the  commercial  copyists 
of  the  marketplace  who  appropriate 
for  their  own  profit,  without  any  cost 
to  themselves,  the  works  of  American 
innovators. 

My  legislation  would  amend  the 
copyright  law  and  provide  a  10-year 
form  of  protection  for  Industrial  de- 
signs that  are  original  and  distinctive. 
The  international  standard  is  general- 
ly 15  years  so  we  are  not  overextend- 
ing  our  coverage  by  any  means.  Fur- 
thermore, the  protection  would  not 
extend  to  designs  which  are  common- 
place, which  are  dictated  by  the  utili- 
tarian function  of  the  article  that  em- 
bodies the  design,  or  which  differ  from 
prevailing  designs  only  in  insignificant 


detail.  Designers  and  manufacturers 
would  file  for  design  protection  with 
the  Registrar  of  Copyrights.  This  pro- 
tection would  enable  proprietors  of 
the  design  to  prevent  unauthorized 
imitation  of  their  products.  Disputes 
would  be  handled  in  the  courts.  But 
with  the  new  standards  as  set  out  in 
this  bUl.  there  should  be  a  sharp  drop 
in  the  nimiber  of  suits  and  of  registra- 
tions that  are  not  upheld. 

Mr.  President,  my  Subcommittee  on 
Patents,  Copyrights  and  Trademarks 
held  preliminary  hearings  a  month 
ago  on  this  and  other  intellectual 
property  issues.  We  heard  from  a 
niunber  of  witnesses  who  support  a 
new  industrial  design  registration  for 
the  reasons  I  have  outlined.  Similar 
legislation  has  been  introduced  in  the 
House  by  a  bipartisan  group  of  Con- 
gressmen. However,  I  understand  that 
there  are  some  concerns  about  the  ap- 
plication of  this  legislation,  particular- 
ly in  the  area  of  automobile  crash 
parts.  I  plan  to  hold  a  hearing  on  this 
specific  legislation  March  26  at  which 
time  we  will  have  the  opportunity  to 
address  these  concerns.  As  we  begin 
this  process,  I  am  eager  to  work  with 
interested  parties  and  hear  their  sug- 
gestions on  how  we  might  further 
define  the  boiuidaries  of  this  new  form 
of  protection. 

Let  us  pass  this  bill  during  this  ses- 
sion of  Congress  and  bring  our  intel- 
lectual property  laws  up-to-date.  It 
may  be  one  of  the  most  sensible  things 
Congress  can  do  this  year  to  make  a 
more  level  playing  field. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  this  bill  be  print- 
ed, in  the  Rbcobo. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  791 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hoiue  of 
Rejyretentativet  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Industrial  Innova- 
tion and  Technology  Act  of  1987". 

IlfDUSTRIAI.  DBSIGIf  S 

Sec.  2.  (a)  "Htle  17,  United  SUtes  Code,  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  chapter 
"CHAPTER  10— PROTECTION  OF  INDUSTRIAL 

DESIGNS  OF  USEFOn.  ARTICLES 
"Sec. 
"1001. 
"1002. 
"1003. 

"1004. 
"1005. 
■1006. 
"1007. 

"1008. 
"1009. 

"1010. 

"1011. 
"1012. 

■1013. 
"1014. 


Designs  protected. 

Designs  not  subject  to  protection. 

Revision,  adaptations,  and  rearrange- 
ments. 

Commencement  of  protection. 

Term  of  protection. 

"The  design  notice. 

Effect  of  omission  of  notice. 

Infringement. 

Application  for  registration. 

Benefit  of  earlier  filing  date  in  for- 
eign country. 

Oaths  and  acknowledgments. 

Examination  of  application  and  issue 
or  refusal  of  registration. 

Certification  of  registration. 

Publication  of  announcements  and 
indexes. 
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•1015.  Pees. 

■■1016.  Regulations. 

■■1017.  Copies  of  records. 

■■1018.  Correction  of  errors  in  certificates. 

"1019.  Ownership  and  transfer. 

■■1020.  Remedy  for  infringement 

■'1021.  Injunction. 

""1022.  Recovery  for  infringement. 

"'1023.  Power  of  court  over  registration. 

"'1024.  Liability  for  action  on  registration 
fraudulently  obtained. 

"1025.  Penalty  for  false  martring 

■'1026.  Penalty  for  false  representation. 

■■1027.  Relation  to  copyrl^t  law. 

■1028.  Relation  to  patent  law. 

■'1029.  Common  law  and  other  rights  unaf- 
fected. 

■'1030.  Administrator. 

■■desichs  FROTSCnO 

"Ssc.  1001.  (a)  The  author  or  other  propri- 
etor of  an  original  design  of  a  useful  article, 
which  design  to  intended  to  make  the  article 
attractive  or  distinct  in  appearance  to  the 
purchasing  or  using  public,  may  secure  the 
protection  provided  by  this  chapter  upon 
complying  with  and  subject  to  the  provi- 
sions hereof. 

"(b)  For  the  purposes  of  thto  chapter— 

■■(Da  ■useful  article'  is  an  article  which  in 
normal  use  has  an  intrinsic  utilitarian  func- 
tion that  to  not  merely  to  p<Htray  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  article  or  to  convey  infor- 
mation. An  article  which  normally  to  a  part 
of  a  useful  article  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a 
useful  article. 

■■(2)  the  'design  of  a  useful  article',  herein- 
after referred  to  as  a  'design',  oonstots  of 
those  aspects  or  elements  of  the  article,  in- 
cluding its  two-dimensional  or  three-dimen- 
sional features  of  shape  and  surface,  which 
make  up  the  appearance  of  the  article.  The 
design  must  be  fixed  in  a  useful  article  to  be 
protectable  under  this  chapter, 

"(3)  a  design  to  original'  if  it  to  the  inde- 
pendent creation  of  an  author  who  did  not 
copy  it  from  another  source; 

"(4)  typeface  consists  of  a  set  of  letters. 
numl>ers,  or  other  symbolic  characters, 
whose  forms  are  related  by  repeating  design 
elements  constotently  applied  in  a  notation- 
al  system:  and 

"(5)  'typeface'  to  a  design  subject  to  pro- 
tection under  thto  chapter  wh.n  the  repeat- 
ing design  elements  in  the  combinations  em- 
ployed in  a  notational  system  are  (A)  origi- 
nal, (B)  attractive  or  dtotlnct,  and  (C)  incor- 
porated in  a  useful  article  whose  normal  use 
to  in  composing  text  or  other  cognizable 
combination  of  characters. 

"DESICHS  NOT  STTBJSCT  TO  PROTHTIOn 

"Ssc.  1002.  (a)  Protection  under  thto  chap- 
ter shall  not  be  avaUable  for  a  design  that 
is— 

'"(1)  not  original; 

""(2)  staple  or  commonplace,  such  as  a 
standard  geometric  figure,  familiar  symbol, 
emblem,  or  motU,  or  other  shape,  pattern, 
or  configuration  which  has  become 
common,  prevalent,  or  ordinary; 

"(3)  different  from  a  design  excluded  by 
paragraph  (2)  only  in  insignificant  detaUs  or 
in  elements  which  are  variants  commonly 
used  in  the  relevant  trades; 

■■(4)  dictated  solely  by  a  utilitarian  func- 
tion of  the  article  that  embodies  it; 

■"(5)  composed  of  three-dimensional  fea- 
tures of  shape  and  surface  with  respect  to 
men's,  women's,  and  children's  apparel,  in- 
cluding undergarments  and  outerwear,  or 

"(6)  a  semiconductor  chip  product  which 
to  protected  under  chapter  9  of  thto  title. 

"(b)  In  no  case  does  protection  for  a 
design  under  thto  chi4>ter  extend  to  any 
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Idea,  urocedure,  ivoeea.  ayiton.  method  of 
operatton.  ooneept.  principle,  or  diacovery. 
nsudktm  of  Um  form  In  whlcb  it  la  de- 
■crlbed,  exjdataMd,  flluBtr&ted,  or  embodied 
inrocfai 


"■KVUKMS.  AIURATIOira,  AMD 
WMUOMKBtBm 

"8k.  1003.  Protection  for  a  design  under 
thii  diapter  ihall  be  available  notwlth- 
»»»»«jm»h  tiy>  employment  in  the  «*— <fi  of 
Mii^ji*  matter  grrhid^  from  protection 
■ocrian  lOOMa)  (2)  through  (4).  if  the 
is  a  lubrtantial  revision,  adaptation, 
or  reairancement  of  such  subject  matter. 
Such  protection  shaD  be  independent  of  any 
subaisttnc  protection  in  subject  matter  em- 
Idoyed  in  the  design,  and  shall  not  be  con- 
strued as  securing  any  right  to  subject 
matter  excluded  from  protection  or  as  ex- 
ten^ng  any  subsisting  protection. 

"ooHMBKBBiiT  Or  noiscnoH 

"Sic  1004.  Tlie  protection  provided  for  a 
daalgB  under  this  ehaptrr  shall  commence 
upon  the  date  of  publication  of  the  registra- 
tion pursuant  to  section  1012(a)  or  the  date 
the  design  is  first  made  public  as  defined  by 
section  1000(b).  whichever  occurs  first. 
"mM  OP  pmoiacnoH 

"Sbc  1005.  (a)  Subject  to  subsection  (b) 
and  the  ptoviatons  of  this  ch4>ter,  the  pro- 
teetian  herein  provided  for  a  design  shall 
cmdUnue  for  a  tenn  of  ten  years  from  the 
date  of  the  oonunencement  of  protection  as 
I»ovlded  in  sectlcm  1004. 

"(b)  AU  terms  of  protection  provided  in 
this  swrtlun  shall  run  to  the  end  of  the  cal- 
endar year  in  which  they  would  otherwise 
expire. 

"(c)  Upon  aa>iratlon  or  termination  of 
protection  in  a  particular  design,  as  provid- 
ed in  this  chapter,  all  rights  under  this 
fttrnpt^r  in  such  design  shaU  terminate,  re- 
gardleas  of  the  number  of  different  articles 
in  which  the  design  may  have  been  utilized 
durioc  the  term  of  its  protection. 
"thb  dbsigh  Roncx 

"Stac  1006.  (a)  Whenever  any  design  for 
whieb  protection  is  sought  imder  this  chap- 
ter is  made  puMlc  as  provided  In  section 
1009(b>.  the  proprietor  shall,  subject  to  the 
proivlsioDS  of  section  1007.  mark  it  or  have  It 
iMi**«t  legibly  with  a  design  notice  consist- 
ing of  the  f  oDowing  three  elements: 

"(1)  the  words  'Protected  Design',  the  ab- 
tareviatlMi  "Prot'd  Des.',  or  the  letter  'D' 
within  a  circle  thus  D  or  the  symbol  *D*: 

"(2)  the  year  of  the  date  on  which  protec- 
tion for  the  design  commenced;  and 

"(3)  the  name  of  the  proprietor,  an  abbre- 
viation by  which  the  name  can  be  reoog- 
niaed.  or  a  generally  accepted  alternative 
designation  of  the  proprietor;  any  distinc- 
tive identification  of  the  proprietor  may  be 
used  if  it  has  been  approved  and  recorded 
by  the  Administrator  before  the  design 
mailed  with  such  identification  Is  regis- 
tered. 

After  registration  the  registration  number 
may  be  used  instead  of  the  elements  speci- 
fied in  paragraphs  (2)  and  (3). 

"(b)  The  notice  shall  be  so  located  and  ap- 
plied as  to  give  reasonable  notice  of  design 
protection  while  the  useful  article  embody- 
ing the  design  is  passing  through  Its  normal 
<»tiMimii«  of  commerce.  This  requirement 
may  be  fulfilled,  in  the  case  of  sheetlike  or 
strip  matfrials  bearing  repetitive  or  continu- 
ous dfsigna.  by  application  of  the  notice  to 
each  repetition.  <»'  to  the  margin,  selvage,  or 
leveise  side  of  the  material  at  reasonably 
frequent  intervals,  or  to  tags  or  laliels  af- 
fixed to  the  material  at  such  intervals. 


"(e)  When  the  proprietor  of  a  design  has 
comolied  with  the  provisions  of  this  section, 
protection  under  this  c)m>ter  shall  not  be 
affected  by  the  removal,  destruction,  or  ob- 
literation by  others  of  the  design  notice  on 
an  article. 

"KPPSCT  OF  OmSSIOIf  OF  NOTICS 

"Sac.  1007.  The  omission  of  the  notice  pre- 
scribed in  section  1006  shall  not  cause  loss 
of  the  protection  or  prevent  recovery  for  in- 
fringement against  any  person  who,  after 
written  notice  of  the  design  protection, 
begins  an  undertaking  leading  to  infringe- 
ment except  that  such  omission  shall  pre- 
vent any  recovery  under  section  1022 
against  a  person  who  began  an  undertaking 
leading  to  infringement  before  receiving 
written  notice,  and  without  knowledge  of 
the  design  protection,  and  no  injunction 
shall  be  had  unless  the  proprietor  of  the 
deslffi  shall  reimburse  such  person  for  any 
reasonable  expenditure  or  contractual  obli- 
gation In  connection  with  such  undertaldng 
Incucred  before  written  notice  of  design  pro- 
tectien,  as  the  court  in  its  discretion  shall 
direct.  The  burden  of  providing  written 
notloe  shall  be  on  the  proprietor. 

"  raFRinOEIIZNT 

"8*c.  1008.  (a)  It  shall  l>e  Infringement  of 
a  design  protection  under  this  chapter  for 
any  person,  without  the  consent  of  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  design,  within  the  United 
States  or  Its  territories  or  possessions  and 
during  the  term  of  such  protection,  to— 

"(1)  make,  have  made,  or  import,  for  sale 
or  fv  use  in  trade,  any  Infringing  article  as 
defined  In  subsection  (d)  hereof;  or 

"(2)  seU  or  distribute  for  sale  or  for  use  In 
trade  any  such  Infringement  article,  except 
that  a  seller  or  distributor  of  any  such  arti- 
cle Who  did  not  make  or  import  such  article 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  an  Infringer  only  if— 

"(1)  he  Induced  or  acted  in  collusion  with  a 
manufacturer  to  make,  or  an  importer  to 
import  such  article  (merely  purchasing  or 
giving  an  order  to  purchase  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  business  shall  not  of  itself  consti- 
tute such  Inducement  or  collusion);  or 

"(il)  he  refuses  or  fails  upon  the  request 
of  the  proprietor  of  the  design  to  make  a 
prompt  and  full  disclosure  of  his  source  of 
such  article,  and  he  orders  or  reorders  such 
article  after  having  received  notice  by  regis- 
tered or  certified  maU  of  the  protection  sul>- 
slstlag  in  the  design. 

"(b)  It  stiaU  not  be  infringement  to  make, 
have  made,  Import,  seU,  or  distribute,  any 
article  embodying  a  design  created  without 
knowledge  of,  and  copying  from,  a  protected 
design. 

"(a)  A  person  who  incorporates  into  his 
own  product  of  manufacture  an  Infringing 
article  acquired  from  others  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  business,  or  who,  without  luiowl- 
edge  of  the  protected  design,  makes  or  proc- 
esses an  infringing  article  for  the  account  of 
another  person  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
business,  shall  not  be  deemed  an  infringer 
except  under  the  conditions  of  clauses  (1) 
and  (11)  of  paragraph  (a)<2)  of  this  section. 
Accepting  an  order  or  reorder  from  the 
source  of  the  infringing  article  shall  be 
deemed  ordering  or  reordering  within  the 
meaning  of  clause  (11)  of  paragraph  (a)(2)  of 
this  section. 

"(d)  An  'Infringing  article'  as  used  herein 
Is  any  article,  the  design  of  which  has  been 
copied  from  the  protected  design,  without 
the  consent  of  the  proprietor,  except  that 
an  illustration  or  picture  of  a  protected 
design  in  an  advertisement,  book,  periodical, 
newspaper,  photograph,  broadcast,  motion 
picture,   or  similar  medium  shall  not  be 
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deemed  to  be  an  infringing  article.  An  arti- 
cle is  not  an  infringing  article  if  it  embodies, 
in  common  with  the  protected  design,  only 
elements  described  in  paragraphs  (1) 
through  (4)  of  section  1002(a). 

"(e)  The  party  alleging  rights  in  a  design 
in  any  action  or  proceeding  shall  have  the 
burden  of  affirmatively  establishing  its  orig- 
inality whenever  the  opposing  party  intro- 
duces an  earlier  work  which  is  identical  to 
such  design,  or  so  similar  as  to  make  a 
prima  faoie  showing  that  such  design  was 
copied  from  such  work. 

"(f)  It  i«  not  an  infringement  of  the  exclu- 
sive rights  of  a  design  owner  for  a  person  to 
reproduce  the  design  in  a  useful  article  or  in 
any  other  form  solely  for  the  purpose  of 
teaching,  analsrzing,  or  evaluating  the  ap- 
pearance, concepts,  or  techniques  embodied 
in  the  design,  or  the  function  of  the  useful 
article  en4>odylng  the  design. 

"AtPUCATIOM  FOB  RHSISTRATION 

"Sac.  IQDO.  (a)  Protection  under  this  chap- 
ter shall  be  lost  If  application  for  registra- 
tion of  the  design  is  not  made  within  one 
year  after  the  date  on  which  the  design  was 
first  made  public. 

"(b)  A  <l(»ign  is  made  public  when,  by  the 
proprietor  of  the  design  or  with  his  consent, 
an  existing  useful  article  embodying  the 
design  is  anywhere  publicly  exhibited,  pub- 
licly distributed,  or  offered  for  sale  or  sold 
to  the  public. 

"(c)  Application  for  registration  may  be 
made  by  t2ie  proprietor  of  the  design. 

"(d)  The  application  for  registration  shall 
be  made  to  the  Administrator  and  shall 
state  (1)  the  name  and  address  of  the 
author  or  authors  of  the  design:  (2)  the 
name  and  address  of  the  proprietor  If  differ- 
ent from  the  author;  (3)  the  specific  name 
of  the  article,  indicating  its  utUity;  (4)  the 
date.  If  any,  that  the  design  was  first  made 
public,  if  such  date  was  earlier  than  the 
date  of  application;  (5)  affirmation  that  the 
design  hat  been  fixed  in  a  useful  article;  and 
(6)  such  other  information  as  may  )>e  re- 
quired by  the  Administrator.  The  applica- 
tion for  registration  may  include  a  descrip- 
tion setting  forth  the  salient  features  of  the 
design,  but  the  absence  of  such  a  descrip- 
tion shaU  not  prevent  registration  under 
this  chapter. 

"(e)  The  application  for  registration  shall 
be  accompanied  by  a  statement  under  oath 
by  the  applicant  or  his  duly  authorized 
agent  or  representative,  setting  forth  that, 
to  the  best  of  his  Imowledge  and  belief  (1) 
the  design  is  original  and  was  created  by  the 
author  or  authors  named  in  the  application; 
(2)  the  design  has  not  previously  tieen  regis- 
tered on  behalf  of  the  applicant  or  his  pred- 
ecessor in  title;  and  (3)  the  applicant  Is  the 
person  entitled  to  protection  and  to  regis- 
tration under  this  chapter.  If  the  design  has 
been  made  public  with  the  design  notice 
prescribed  in  section  1006,  the  statement 
shall  also  describe  the  exact  form  and  posi- 
tion of  the  design  notice. 

"(f)  Error  In  any  statement  or  assertion  as 
to  the  utility  of  the  article  named  In  the  ap- 
plication, the  design  of  which  Is  sought  to 
be  registered  shall  not  affect  the  protection 
secured  Under  this  chapter. 

"(g)  Errors  in  omitting  a  Joint  author  or  in 
naming  an  alleged  Joint  author  shall  not 
affect  the  validity  of  the  registration,  or  the 
actual  ownership  or  the  protection  of  the 
design  If  it  is  shown  that  the  error  occurred 
without  deceptive  intent.  Where  the  design 
was  made  within  the  regular  scope  of  the 
author's  employment  and  individual  author- 
ship of  tJhe  design  is  difficult  or  impossible 


to  ascribe  and  the  application  so  states,  the 
name  and  address  of  the  employer  for 
whom  the  design  was  made  may  be  stated 
instead  of  that  of  the  individual  author. 

"(h)  The  application  for  registration  shaU 
be  accompanied  by  two  copies  of  a  drawing 
or  other  pictorial  representation  of  the 
useful  article  having  one  or  more  views,  ade- 
quate to  show  the  design,  in  a  form  and 
style  suitable  for  reproduction,  which  shall 
be  deemed  a  part  of  the  application. 

"(i)  Where  the  distinguishing  elements  of 
a  design  are  in  substantially  the  same  form 
in  a  number  of  different  useful  articles,  the 
design  shall  be  protected  as  to  all  such  arti- 
cles when  protected  as  to  one  of  them,  but 
not  more  than  one  registration  shall  bie  re- 
quired. 

"(J)  More  than  one  design  may  be  includ- 
ed in  the  same  application  under  such  con- 
ditions as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Admin- 
istrator. For  each  design  Included  in  an  ap- 
plication the  fee  prescribed  for  a  single 
design  shall  be  paid. 

"BKMEFIT  OP  KARUBR  PILIIfG  DATE  VS  POREIGR 
COUKTRT 

"Sac.  1010.  An  application  for  registration 
of  a  design  filed  by  any  person  or  his  assign- 
ees who  has  previously  duly  filed  an  applica- 
tion for  registration  of  the  same  design  in  a 
foreign  country  shall  have  the  same  effect 
as  if  f  Ued  in  the  United  States  on  the  same 
date  on  which  the  application  was  first  filed 
in  any  such  foreign  country.  If— 

(1)  such  foreign  country  affords  similar 
privileges  In  the  case  of  an  application  filed 
in  the  United  States  or  to  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  and 

(2)  such  application  in  the  United  States 
Is  filed  within  six  months  after  the  earliest 
date  on  which  any  such  foreign  application 
was  filed. 

"OATHS  AND  ACKNOWLEDGMENTS 

"Sec.  1011.  (a)  Oaths  and  acknowledg- 
ments required  by  this  chapter  may  i)e 
made  before— 

"(1)  any  person  in  the  United  States  au- 
thorized by  law  to  administer  oaths, 

"(2)  any  diplomatic  or  consular  officer  of 
the  United  States  authorized  to  administer 
oaths  when  made  in  a  foreign  country,  or 

"(3)  any  official  authorized  to  administer 
oaths  in  the  foreign  country  concerned, 
whose  authority  shall  t>e  proved  by  a  certifi- 
cate of  a  diplomatic  or  consular  officer  of 
the  United  Stetes,  and  shall  be  valid  if  it 
complies  with  the  laws  of  the  State  or  coun- 
try where  made. 

"(b)  The  Administrator  may,  by  rule,  pre- 
scribe that  any  dociunent  to  be  filed  in  the 
Office  of  the  Administrator  which  is  re- 
quired by  any  law,  rule,  or  other  regulation 
to  be  under  oath,  may  be  subscribed  to  by  a 
written  declaration.  Such  declaration  shall 
be  in  such  form  as  the  Administrator  may 
prescril>e  and  shall  be  in  lieu  of  the  oath 
otherwise  required. 

"(c)  Whenever  a  written  declaration,  as 
permitted  In  subsection  (b),  is  used,  the  doc- 
ument must  warn  the  declarant  that  willful 
false  statements  and  the  like  are  punishable 
by  fine  or  Imprisonment,  or  both,  pursuant 
to  section  1001  of  title  18,  and  may  jeopard- 
ize the  validity  of  the  application,  docu- 
ment, or  a  registration  resulting  therefrom. 

"EXAMINATION  OP  APPLICATION  AND  ISSUE  OR 
REFUSAL  OF  REGISTRATION 

"Sec.  1012.  (a)  Upon  the  filing  of  an  appli- 
cation for  registration  in  proper  form  as 
provided  in  section  1009.  and  upon  payment 
of  the  fee  provided  in  section  1015,  the  Ad- 
ministrator shall  determine  whether  or  not 
the  application  relates  to  a  design  which  on 


its  face  appears  to  be  subject  to  protection 
under  this  chapter,  and  if  so  the  Adminis- 
trator shall  register  the  design.  Registration 
under  this  subsection  shall  l>e  announced  by 
publication.  The  date  of  registration  shall 
be  the  date  of  publication. 

"(b)  If.  in  the  Judgment  of  the  Adminis- 
trator, the  application  for  registration  re- 
lates to  a  design  which  on  its  face  is  not  sub- 
ject to  protection  under  this  chapter,  the 
Administrator  shall  send  the  applicant  a 
notice  of  refusal  to  register  and  the  grounds 
therefor.  The  applicant  shaU  have  three 
months  after  the  notice  of  referral  is  sent  to 
request,  in  writing,  reconsideration  of  his 
application.  After  consideration  of  such  a 
request,  the  Administrator  shall  either  reg- 
ister the  design  or  send  the  applicant  a 
notice  of  final  refusal  to  register. 

"(c)  Any  person  who  believes  he  is  or  wiU 
be  damaged  by  a  registration  under  this 
chapter  may,  upon  payment  of  the  pre- 
scribed fee,  apply  to  the  Administrator  at 
any  time  to  cancel  the  registration  on  the 
ground  that  the  design  is  not  subject  to  pro- 
tection under  the  provisions  of  this  chapter, 
stating  the  reasons  therefor.  Upon  receipt 
of  an  application  for  cancellation,  the  Ad- 
ministrator shall  send  the  proprietor  of  the 
design,  as  shown  in  the  records  of  the  Office 
of  the  Administrator,  a  notice  of  such  appli- 
cation, and  the  proprietor  shall  have  a 
period  of  three  months  after  the  date  such 
notice  was  mailed  to  present  arguments  in 
support  of  the  validity  of  the  registration.  It 
shall  also  be  within  the  authority  of  the  Ad- 
ministrator to  establish  conditions,  by  regu- 
lation, under  which  the  opposing  parties 
may  appear  and  be  heard  in  support  of  their 
arguments.  If,  after  the  periods  provided  for 
the  presentation  of  arguments  have  expired, 
the  Administrator  determines  that  the  ap- 
plicant for  cancellation  has  established  that 
the  design  is  not  subject  to  protection  under 
the  provisions  of  this  chapter,  he  shall 
order  the  registration  stricken  from  the 
record.  Cancellation  under  this  subaection 
shall  be  announced  by  pubUcatlon.  and 
notice  of  the  Administrator's  final  determi- 
nation with  respect  to  any  application  for 
cancellation  shall  t>e  sent  to  the  applicant 
and  to  the  proprietor  of  record. 

"(d)  When  a  design  has  been  registered 
under  this  section,  the  lack  of  utility  of  any 
article  in  which  it  has  been  embodied  shall 
be  no  defense  to  an  Infringement  action 
under  section  1020,  and  no  ground  for  can- 
cellation under  sutisection  (c)  of  this  section 
or  under  section  1023. 

"  CERTIFICATION  OP  REGISTRATION 

"Sec.  1013.  Certificates  of  registration 
shall  be  Issued  in  the  name  of  the  United 
States  imder  the  seal  of  the  Office  of  the 
Administrator  and  shall  be  recorded  in  the 
official  records  of  such  Office.  The  certifi- 
cate shall— 

"(1)  state  the  name  of  the  useful  article, 

"(2)  state  the  date  of  filing  of  the  appUca- 
tion, 

"(3)  state  the  date  of  registration. 

"(4)  state  the  date  the  design  was  made 
public.  If  such  date  the  design  was  made 
public  was  earlier  than  the  date  of  filing  of 
the  application,  and 

"(5)  contain  a  reproduction  of  the  drawing 
or  other  pictorial  representation  showing 
the  design. 

Where  a  description  of  the  salient  features 
of  the  design  appears  in  the  application, 
such  description  shall  also  appear  in  the 
certificate.  A  certificate  of  registration  shall 
be  admitted  in  any  court  as  prima  fade  evi- 
dence of  the  facts  stated  therein. 
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"Sec.  1014.  (a)  The  Administrator  shaU 
publish  lists  and  indexes  of  registered  de- 
signs and  cancellations  thereof  and  may 
also  publish  the  drawings  or  other  pictorial 
representations  of  registered  designs  for 
sale  or  other  distribution. 

"(b)  The  Administrator  shall  establish  and 
maintain  a  fUe  of  the  drawings  or  other  pic- 
torial representations  of  registered  designs, 
which  file  shall  be  available  for  use  by  the 
public  under  such  conditions  as  the  Admin- 
istrator may  prescribe. 


"Sec.  1015.  (a)  There  shall  be  paid  to  the 
Administrator  the  following  fees: 

"(1)  On  filing  each  application  for  regis- 
tration or  for  renewal  of  registration  of  a 
design,  IIS. 

"(2)  For  each  additional  related  article  in- 
cluded in  one  appUcatlon.  $15. 

"(3)  For  recording  an  assignment,  $3  for 
the  first  six  pages,  and  for  each  additional 
two  pages  or  less,  $1. 

"(4)  For  a  certificate  of  correction  of  an 
error  not  the  fault  of  the  Office,  $10. 

"(5)  For  a  certification  of  capiet  of 
records,  $1. 

"(6)  On  filing  each  application  for  cancel- 
lation of  a  registration.  $15. 

"(b)  The  Administrator  may  establish 
charges  for  materials  or  services  furnished 
by  the  Office,  not  specified  m  this  section 
which  are  reasonably  related  to  the  coat 
thereof. 

"REGULATIONS 

"Sec.  1016.  The  Administrator  may  estab- 
lish regulations,  not  inconsistent  with  law, 
for  the  administration  of  this  chapter. 

"COPIES  OP  RECORDS 

"Sec.  1017.  Upon  payment  of  the  pre- 
scribed fee,  any  person  may  obtain  a  certi- 
fied copy  of  any  official  record  of  the  Office 
of  the  Administrator,  which  copy  shall  be 
admissible  in  evidence  with  the  same  effect 
as  the  original. 

"CORRECTION  OP  ERRORS  IN  CERTIFICATES 

"Sec.  1018.  The  Administrator  may  cor- 
rect any  error  in  a  registration  Incurred 
through  the  fault  of  the  Office,  or,  upon 
payment  of  the  required  fee.  any  error  of  a 
clerical  or  typographical  nature  not  the 
fault  of  the  Office,  occurring  in  good  faith, 
by  a  certificate  of  correction  under  seal. 
Such  registration,  together  with  the  certifi- 
cate, shall  thereafter  have  the  same  effect 
as  If  the  same  had  been  originally  issued  in 
such  corrected  form. 

"OWNERSHIP  AND  TRANSFER 

"Sec.  1019.  (a)  The  property  right  in  a 
design  subject  to  protection  under  this 
chapter  shaU  vest  in  the  author,  the  legal 
representatives  of  a  deceased  author  or  of 
one  under  legal  incapacity,  the  employer  for 
whom  the  author  created  the  design  in  the 
case  of  a  design  made  within  the  regular 
scope  of  the  author's  employment,  or  a 
person  to  whom  the  rights  of  the  author  or 
of  such  employer  have  been  transferred. 
The  person  or  persons  in  whom  the  proper- 
ty right  Is  vested  shall  be  considered  the 
proprietor  of  the  design. 

"(b)  The  property  right  in  a  registered 
design,  or  a  design  for  which  an  application 
for  registration  has  been  or  may  be  filed, 
may  be  assigned,  granted,  conveyed,  or 
mortgaged  by  an  Instrument  In  writing, 
signed  by  the  proprietor,  or  may  be  be- 
queathed by  wUl. 
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'^e)  An  MkBOWledvBent  u  itrovlded  tn 
Mrtinn  1011  ■ban  be  prima  facie  evidence  of 
the  enenttoD  of  an  aoismnent,  fiant,  con- 


"M)  An  ■■Immimt  mnt,  oonveyanoe.  or 
)  ataaU  be  Totd  as  ai^Unst  any  aubae- 
baaer  or  mottcacee  for  a  valua* 
ble  eonridantlon.  without  notice,  unlea  It  U 
reeofdad  in  the  Offlee  of  the  Admlniitrator 
within  three  'i»««'**««  from  tta  date  of  execu- 
tkn  or  pttor  to  the  date  of  such  milMequent 
purefaaae  or  ] 


IMI 


lOao.  (a)  The  proprietor  of  a  deal«n 
diall  have  a  remedy  for  Infringement  by  a 
civil  aetlan  imtttnted  after  the  date  of  the 
Imiiaimi  of  a  certificate  of  reglatratlon  of 
thedealcn. 

"(b)  Hie  propftetor  of  a  design  may  have 
JwUdal  revlaw  of  a  final  refusal  by  the  Ad- 
mlniatntor  to  retiater  the  deaign.  by  a  dvil 
action  brought  for  Intringemoit  and  shall 
have  a  remedy  for  infringement  by  the  same 
aetlan  If  the  court  adjudgea  the  design  sub- 
ject to  protection  under  this  chapter,  if  (1) 
he  has  previously  duly  filed  and  duly  pros- 
ecuted to  such  final  refusal  an  application 
in  proper  form  for  registration  of  the 
dsalgn.  and  (2)  he  causw  a  copy  of  the  com- 
plaint in  the  action  to  be  delivered  to  the 
Administrator  within  ten  days  after  the 
commencement  of  the  action,  and  (3)  the 
^m^mn^mn*.  Y»Mt  Committed  acts  in  respect  to 
the  rtflgn  which  would  constitute  infrlnge- 
meot  with  rmpttA  to  a  design  protected 
under  thla  diapter. 

"(e)  The  Administrator  may,  at  his  or  her 
option,  become  a  party  to  the  action  with 
respect  to  the  issue  of  registrability  of  the 
design  claim  by  entering  an  ^pearance 
within  sixty  days  after  such  service,  but  the 
Administrator^  faflure  to  become  a  party 
Shan  not  deprive  the  court  of  Jurisdiction  to 
determine  such  issue. 

"(d)  Hie  parties  to  an  Infringement  dis- 
pute under  this  chapter  may  determine 
SUA  contest  or  any  a^ect  thereof  by  arbi- 
tration, within  such  time  ss  may  be  speci- 
fied by  the  Administrator  by  regulation. 
Sudi  arbitration  shall  be  governed  by  the 
provision  of  title  9  to  the  extent  such  title  U 
not  Inconsistent  with  this  section.  The  par- 
ties shall  give  notice  of  any  arbitration 
award  to  the  Administrator,  and  such  award 
sb^l.  as  between  the  parties  to  the  arbitra- 
tion be  dlqwoittve  of  the  issues  to  which  it 
relatea.  The  artiitratlon  award  shall  be  un- 
enforceable untfl  such  notice  is  given.  Noth- 
ing in  this  subaectiim  shall  preclude  the  Ad- 
ministrator frmn  determining  whether  a 
design  is  subject  to  registration  in  a  cancel- 
lation proceeding  under  section  1012(c). 

"mjUHcnoii 
"Sbc  1031.  The  several  courts  having  Ju- 
risdiction of  actions  under  this  chapter  may 
grant  tiijinv<t.innM  in  accordance  with  the 
principles  of  equity  to  prevent  infringe- 
ment. i'TM'iiMWrig,  in  their  discretion,  prompt 
relief  by  temporary  restraining  orders  and 
preliminary  injunctions. 

"■■OOVKBT  POa  IHnUHGKIfXlIT 

"Sic  1022.  (a)  Upon  finding  for  the  claim- 
ant, the  court  shall  award  such  claimant 
damages  adequate  to  compensate  for  the  in- 
fringement, but  in  no  event  shall  such 
award  be  less  than  the  reasonable  value.  In 
addition,  the  court  may  increase  the  dam- 
ages to  such  amount,  not  exceeding  $50,000 
or  tl  per  copy,  whichever  is  greater.  The 
daoaages  awarded  tn  any  of  the  above  cir- 
cumstances shall  constitute  compensation 
and  not  a  penalty.  The  court  may  receive 


expert  testimony  as  an  aid  in  determining 
the  Amount  of  damages  to  be  awarded. 

"(b)  Alternatively,  the  court  may  award 
the  claimant  the  Infringer's  profits  resulting 
from  the  sale  of  the  copies  if  it  finds  that 
the  Infringer's  sales  are  reasonably  related 
to  the  use  of  the  claimant's  design.  In  such 
a  case,  the  claimant  shall  be  required  to 
prove  only  the  infringer's  sales  and  the  In- 
frli^r  shall  be  required  to  prove  its  ex- 
penges  against  such  sales. 

"(c)  No  recovery  under  paragraph  (a)  or 
(b)  Shall  be  had  for  any  infringement  com- 
mitted more  than  three  years  prior  to  the 
filing  of  the  complaint. 

"(d)  The  court  may  award  reasonable  at- 
torney's fees  to  the  prevailing  party.  The 
court  may  also  award  other  expenses  of  suit 
to  a  defendant  prevailing  in  an  action 
brought  under  section  1030(b). 

"(e)  The  court  may  order  that  all  infring- 
ing articles,  and  any  plates,  molds,  patterns, 
models,  or  other  means  specifically  adapted 
for  making  the  same  be  delivered  up  for  de- 
struction or  other  disposition  as  the  court 
may  direct. 

"POWXR  OF  COnXT  OVXR  RXGISTRATION 

"Sbc.  1023.  In  any  action  involving  a 
design  for  which  protection  is  sought  under 
this  chapter,  the  court,  when  appropriate, 
may  order  registration  of  a  design  or  the 
cancellation  of  a  registration.  Any  such 
order  shall  be  certified  by  the  court  to  the 
AdxAinlstrator,  who  shall  make  an  appropri- 
ate entry  upon  the  record. 

'YlABIUTT  POR  ACTION  OH  RBGISTRATION 
PRADSULXirTLT  OBTAINZD 

"Sic.  1024.  Any  person  who  shall  bring  an 
action  for  Infringement  knowing  that  regis- 
tration of  the  design  was  obtained  by  a  false 
or  fraudulent  representation  materially  af- 
fecting the  rights  under  this  chapter,  shall 
be  liable  in  the  sum  of  $1,000,  or  such  part 
thereof  as  the  court  may  determine,  as  com- 
pensation to  the  defendant,  to  l>e  charged 
against  the  plaintiff  and  paid  to  the  defend- 
ant. In  addition  to  such  costs  and  attorney's 
fees  of  the  defendant  as  may  be  assessed  by 
the  court. 

"FKIIAI.TT  POR  PALSX  MARKIMG 

"Sec.  1035.  (a)  Whoever,  for  the  purpose 
of  deceiving  the  public,  marks  upon,  or  ap- 
plies to.  or  uses  tn  advertising  in  connection 
with  any  article  made,  used,  distributed,  or 
sold,  a  design  notice  as  specified  in  section 
1006  or  any  other  words  or  symbols  import- 
ing tliat  the  design  Is  protected  under  this 
chapter,  knowing  that  the  design  is  not  so 
protected,  shall  l>e  fined  not  more  than  $500 
for  every  such  offense. 

"(b)  Any  person  may  sue  for  the  penalty, 
in  which  event,  one-half  shall  go  to  the 
person  suing  and  the  other  to  the  use  of  the 
United  States. 

"PKNALTT  POR  PALSE  REPRESENTATION 

"Bbc.  1026.  Whoever  knowingly  makes  a 
false  representation  materially  affecting  the 
rights  obtainable  under  this  chapter  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  registration  of  a  design 
under  this  chapter  shall  be  fined  not  less 
than  $500  nor  more  than  $1,000,  and  any 
rights  or  privileges  he  may  have  in  the 
de^gn  under  this  chapter  shall  be  forfeited. 

"RELATION  TO  COPYRIGHT  LAW 

"Bec.  1027.  (a)  Nothing  in  this  chapter 
shall  affect  any  right  or  remedy  now  or 
hereafter  held  by  any  person  under  chap- 
ten  1  through  8  of  this  title. 

"(b)  When  a  pictorial,  graphic,  or  sculp- 
tural work  in  which  a  copyright  subsists 
under  chapters  1  through  8  of  this  title  is 
utilized  in  an  original  ornamental  design  of 


a  useful  article  by  the  copyright  proprietor 
or  under  an  express  license  from  such  pro- 
prietor, ttie  design  shall  be  eligible  for  pro- 
tection uhder  the  provisions  of  this  chspter. 

"KBLATION  TO  PATENT  LAW 

"Sac.  1028.  (a)  Nothing  in  this  chapter 
shall  affect  any  right  or  remedy  available  to 
or  held  t^  >ny  person  under  title  35. 

"(b)  The  issuance  of  a  design  patent  for 
an  ornamental  design  for  an  article  of  man- 
ufacture under  title  35  shall  terminate  any 
protection  of  the  design  under  this  chapter. 

"COlUOa  LAW  AND  OTHXR  RIGHTS  ONAfPEUiU) 

"Sec.  1039.  Nothing  in  this  chapter  shaU 
annul  or  limit  (1)  common  law  or  other 
rights  or  remedies,  if  any,  available  to  or 
held  by  any  person  with  respect  to  a  design 
which  has  not  been  registered  under  this 
chapter,  or  (2)  any  trademark  rights  or 
right  to  be  protected  against  unfair  competi- 
tion. 

"ASmNISTRATOR 

"Sec.  U)30.  The  Administrator  and  Office 
of  the  Administrator  referred  to  in  this 
chapter  shall  l>e  the  Register  of  Copyrights 
and  Library  of  Congress,  respectively.". 

(b>  The  table  of  chapters  at  the  beginning 
of  title  17,  United  States  Code.  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"10.  Protection  of  industrial  designs  of 

lucAU  attiela 1001". 

SEVEHABIUTT  CLAUSE 

Sec.  3.  If  any  provisions  of  this  Act  or  the 
amendments  made  by  this  Act  or  the  appli- 
cation of  any  such  provision  to  any  person 
or  circumstance  is  held  invalid,  the  remain- 
der of  this  Act  or  the  application  to  other 
persons  er  circumstances  shall  not  be  affect- 
ed thereby. 

AjtENDMENT  OP  OTHXR  STATlTrES 

Sec.  4.  Title  28  of  the  United  SUtes  Code 
is  amended  by— 

(1)  inserting  "designs."  after  "patents." 
each  place  it  appears  in  section  1338(a); 

(2)  insrting  "design,"  after  "copyright," 
in  section  1338(b); 

(3)  liverting  "and  registered  designs" 
after  "copyrights"  in  section  1400(a):  and 

(4)  amending  section  1498(a)  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(aKl)  Whenever  a  registered  design  or  in- 
vention described  in  and  covered  by  a  patent 
of  the  pnited  States  is  used  or  manufac- 
tured by  or  for  the  United  States  without  li- 
cense of  the  owner  thereof  or  lawful  right 
to  use  or  manufacture  the  uune.  the  owner's 
remedy  shall  be  by  action  against  the 
United  States  in  the  Court  of  Claims  for  the 
recovery  of  his  reasonable  and  entire  com- 
pensatloti  for  such  use  and  manufacture. 

"(2)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
use  or  manufacture  of  a  registered  design  or 
an  invention  described  in  and  covered  by  a 
patent  of  the  United  States  by  a  contractor, 
a  subcoatractor.  or  any  person,  firm,  or  cor- 
poration for  the  Oovemment  and  with  the 
authoriaation  or  consent  of  the  (jrovem- 
ment.  shall  be  construed  as  use  or  manufac- 
ture for  the  United  States. 

"(3)  Itie  court  shall  not  award  compensa- 
tion under  this  section  if  the  claim  is  based 
on  the  use  or  manufacture  by  or  for  the 
United  States  of  any  article  owned,  leased, 
used  by,  or  in  the  possession  of  the  United 
States,  prior  to.  in  the  case  of  an  invention. 
July  1.  1918.  and  in  the  case  of  a  registered 
design,  the  effective  date  of  this  section. 

"(4)  A  Oovemment  employee  shall  have 
the  right  to  bring  suit  against  the  Oovem- 
ment under  this  section  except  where  such 
employee  was  in  a  position  to  order,  influ- 


ence, or  induce  use  of  the  registered  design 
or  invention  by  the  Oovemment.  This  sec- 
tion shall  not  confer  a  right  of  action  on 
any  design  registrant  or  patentee  or  any  as- 
signee of  such  design  registrant  or  patentee 
with  respect  to  any  design  created  by  or  in- 
vention discovered  or  invented  by  a  person 
while  in  the  emplojonent  or  service  of  the 
United  States,  where  the  design  or  inven- 
tion was  related  to  the  official  functions  of 
the  employee,  in  cases  in  which  such  func- 
tions included  research  and  development,  or 
in  the  making  of  which  Oovemment  time, 
materials,  or  facilities  were  used.". 

BPPBCTIVE  DATE 

Sec.  5.  This  Act  and  the  amendments 
made  by  this  Act  shall  take  effect  one  year 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

NO  RETROACTIVE  tPPEUl' 

Sec.  R.  Protection  under  chapter  10  of  title 
17.  United  States  Code,  as  added  by  this  Act, 
shall  not  be  available  for  any  design  that 
has  been  made  public  as  provided  in  section 
1009(b)  of  title  17.  United  SUtes  Code,  prior 
to  the  effective  date  of  this  Act. 

SCOPE 

Sec.  7.  Section  113  of  title  17,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(d)  Protection  under  chapters  1  through 
8  of  this  title  of  a  work  in  which  copyright 
subsists  shall  not  terminate  with  respect  to 
its  utilization  in  useful  articles  whenever 
the  copyright  proprietor  or  its  authorized 
person  has  obtained  registration  of  a  design 
of  a  useful  article  embodying  said  work 
under  the  provisions  of  chapter  10  of  this 
title.".* 

•  Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  Industrial  Inno- 
vation and  Technology  Act  of  1987,  a 
bill  to  provide  for  protection  of  indus- 
trial designs  of  useful  ari,icles  and  en- 
forcement of  patents,  copyrights,  and 
trademarks  in  international  trade. 

Most  countries  in  the  world,  includ- 
ing Japan,  have  effective  copjnright- 
like  protections  for  industrial  de- 
signs—the shape  and  appearance  of  a 
product  as  distinguished  from  its  func- 
tion or  workings.  However,  here  in  the 
United  States,  this  type  of  design  pro- 
tection is  minimal,  if  not  in  fact  non- 
existent. U.S.  manufacturers  have  at- 
tempted to  protect  their  industrial  de- 
signs through  the  use  of  existing 
patent  laws,  but  these  patent  laws 
have  not  adequately  protected  designs 
because  most  designs  cannot  meet  the 
necessary  test  of  being  new  and  unob- 
vious. 

U.S.  patent  laws  are  generally  ap- 
plied to  original  inventions  and  ideas, 
thereby  making  it  (iifficult  to  apply 
the  necessarily  rigorous  statutory  and 
regulatory  standards  of  patent  protec- 
tion to  industrial  designs.  The 
common  situation  which  therefore 
occurs  is  that  a  manufacturer,  in  at- 
tempting to  improve  the  design  on  an 
existing  pr(xluct,  produces  an  item 
that  is  different  from  the  original,  but 
not  different  enough  to  meet  patent 
law  standards. 

This  problem  is  further  exasperated 
by  the  fact  that  design  patents,  if 
achieved  under  the  U.S.  system,  are 
very  difficult  to  enforce  in  the  courts. 


This  generally  stems  from  the  difficul- 
ty substantiating  the  unobvlous  stand- 
ard for  a  design.  In  addition,  other  cri- 
teria, such  as  functionality  and  oma- 
mentallty  often  preclude  enfon^ment. 
As  a  result,  manufacturers  have  testi- 
fied that  "most  design  patents  which 
are  litigated  prove  unenforceable  in 
court." 

To  meet  this  problem,  there  have 
been  various  proposals  for  copyright 
protection  for  original  and  distinctive 
designs.  The  legislation  that  is  being 
introduced  today  by  Senator  DeCok- 
cnri  would  provide  protection,  compa- 
rable to  that  now  foimd  among  our 
foreign  competitors,  for  a  period  of  10 
years.  This  protection  would  extend  to 
a  wide  range  of  products— basically 
any  product  with  distinctive  content. 
This  protection  would  extend  to  inter- 
nal or  not  readily  visible  components. 

Legitimate  questions  have  been 
raised  about  the  restriction  of  sale  of 
legitimate  aftermarket  replacement 
parts  as  a  result  of  this  bill.  For  exam- 
ple, distinctive  auto  shapes  and  de- 
signs may  well  be  protected  by  the  bill. 
This  could  frustrate  the  auto  replace- 
ment parts  industry  and  increase  the 
costs  of  auto  insurance  for  fender- 
bender  Euxidents.  I  Join  this  legislation 
with  the  confidence  that  competitive- 
ness In  the  markets  for  metal,  plastic, 
and  glass  parts  used  in  the  repair  of 
damaged  automobiles,  vans,  and  other 
vehicles.  Consumers  ought  to  continue 
to  benefit  from  the  extensive  price 
competition  that  presently  exists  in 
the  manufacture  and  sale  of  these 
crash  parts.  We  would  want  to  be  care- 
ful not  to  preempt  an  areas  of  market- 
plate  competition  and  turn  it  into  a 
monopoly. 

I  would  strongly  urge  all  of  my  col- 
leagues to  give  this  legeislation  the 
careful  consideration  that  it  deserves 
and  provide  the  United  States  manu- 
facturing industry  a  much  needed  pro- 
tection for  today's  highly  competitive 
marketpla(e.« 


By  Mr.  PELL  (by  request): 
S.  792.  A  biU  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  fiscal  years  1988  and  1989  for 
the  Inter-American  Foundation;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

INTER-AMXRICAN  POnNDATIOH  AUTHORIZATION 

•  Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  by  re- 
quest, I  introduce  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence a  biU  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  Inter-American  Founda- 
tion for  fiscal  years  1988  and  1989. 

This  proposed  legislation  has  been 
requested  by  the  Inter-American 
Foundation  and  I  am  introducing  it  in 
order  that  there  may  be  a  specific  bill 
to  which  Members  of  the  Senate  and 
the  public  may  direct  their  attention 
and  (comments. 

I  reserve  my  right  to  support  or 
oppose  this  bill,  as  well  as  any  suggest- 
ed amendments  to  it,  when  the  matter 
is  considered  by  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
bill  be  printed  in  the  Rccord  at  this 
point,  together  with  the  letter  from 
the  president  of  the  foundation  to  the 
President  of  the  Senate  dated  Febru- 
ary 17,  1987. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Re(x>iu),  as  follows: 

S.  792 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hovse  of 
RepresentaHvet  of  the  United  StxUet  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 41(Ks)(2)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1969  (22  U.S.C.  290f(s))  is  amended  to  re- 
place the  phrase  "$11,969,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  1986  and  $11,969,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
1987"  with  the  phrase  "$11,300,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  1988  and  such  stmis  as  may  be 
necessary  for  the  fiscal  year  1989".  Amounts 
appropriated  under  this  i>aragraph  are  au- 
thorized to  remain  available  until  extended. 

Inter-American  Foundation. 

February  17,  1987. 
Hon.  Oeorge  Bush. 
President,  U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  The  Inter-American 
Foundation  respectfully  submits  proposed 
legislation  amending  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1969  to  authorize  the  sum  of  eleven 
milUon  three  hundred  thousand  doUan 
($11,300,000)  for  Fiscal  Year  1988.  and  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  Fiscal  Year 
1989. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
advises  that  there  is  no  objection  to  the 
presentation  of  this  draft  proposal  to  the 
Congress,  and  that  its  enactment  would  lie 
in  accord  with  the  program  of  the  Presi- 
dent. 

If  there  are  any  questions,  please  contact 
us. 

Sincerely. 

Deborah  Szekelt. 

PresidenLm 


By  Mr.  PELL  (by  request): 
S.  793.  A  blU  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions  for   the   African   Development 
Foundation:  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations. 

APRICAN  DEVELOPMENT  POUNDATION 
AUTHORIZATION 

•  Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  by  re- 
quest, I  introduce  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence a  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  African  Development 
Foundation  for  fiscal  year  1988  and 
1989. 

This  proposed  legislation  has  been 
requested  by  the  African  Development 
Foimdation  and  I  am  introducing  it  in 
order  that  there  may  be  a  specific  bill 
to  which  Members  of  the  Senate  and 
the  public  may  direct  their  attention 
and  (K>mments. 

I  reserve  my  right  to  support  or 
oppose  this  bill,  as  well  as  any  suggest- 
ed amendments  to  it,  when  the  matter 
is  considered  by  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
bill  be  printed  in  the  Rscoro  at  this 
point,  together  with  the  letter  from 
the  president  of  the  foundation  to  the 
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PreridBnt  of  the  Soiate  dated  Febru- 
ary It,  IMT. 

TlMre  beinc  no  objeetton.  the  mate- 
rial wai  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RKsoaB,  as  f oIloivK 

&7m 
B*  U  nmetai  6y  A«  Smote  and  Home  of 
JTijuwufriwi   or  M<    ViMat  Statea   oj 
Awrniit*  l«  Oamarmt  qii— Wwf, 

Kormmaxaxm  or  ArraorKuxioira 
aeetiaB  BIO  of  title  V  of  the  Intematloiua 
OnmUj  Mad  Derdomwnt  Ooopentlon  Act 
of  INO  (»  UJB.C  SlSl)  Is  ammdtiA  by  delet- 
li«  "IMTXAOO  for  flacal  ywr  1M6  uid 
$UnX»0O  tot  ftaal  yew  IMT'  in  the  flnt 
and  iiMtttnc  $4,754,000  for  fiscal 
lOOS  and  tnch  auBM  aa  may  be  neoea- 
aanr  for  tiaeal  year  1900"  in  lieu  thereof. 

Ameaa  UKwajonata  FoumunoR. 

febnuxry  18. 1987. 
BhML  Oeffegi  H.W.  Busb. 
Vie*  PmldefU  of  the   United  Statea  and 
PreatdetU  of  Ou  Senate.    U^  Senate, 
WaaktHgtom,  Da 
Oaaa  Mm.  "■— —— "  I  herewith  transmit 
a  bill  to  amend  the  International  Security 
and  Der^opmcDt  Cooperation  Act  of  1980 
to  authntae  approiiriatlons  for  the  Founda- 
tion for  Fiscal  Tear  196S. 

The  taai  authoriMS  the  appropriation  of 
lt.7S4.000  for  the  Arican  Development 
Foundation  for  Flecal  Tear  1988,  and  such 
sums  as  may  be  neoeaaary  for  Fiscal  Tear 
1000. 

The  Office  of  Manacement  and  Budget 
adylsM  that  there  is  no  objection  to  the 
prsewitatlon  of  this  proposal  to  the  Con- 
gress and  that  its  enactment  would  be  in 
aoconl  with  the  procram  of  the  President. 
Sinoerely, 

Ijowai)  H.  RomrsoM,  Ja., 

Preaidentm 


By    Mr.    METZENBAUM.    (for 
himself,  Blr.  Lautkhberg,  Mr. 
IHOUTS,     Mr.     SpacTKB,     Mr. 
WntTH.  BCr.  WncKKR.  Mr.  San- 
toao,  and  Ms.  Mikulski): 
8.  794.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  13  of 
title  18.  United  States  Code,  to  impose 
criminal  penalties  and  provide  a  civil 
action  for  damage  to  religious  proper- 
ty and  for  injury  to  persons  in  the  free 
exndse  of  religious  beliefs;  to  the 
Ccnnmittee  on  the  Judiciary. 
rSBBUU.  ■■Ml"—  rOB  kzugious  violkhcb 

•  Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
today.  I  am  introducing  a  bill  which 
will  provide  a  strong  Federal  remedy 
tar  violence  against  persons  who  seek 
to  exercise  their  right  to  the  free  exer- 
dae  of  religion.  This  bill  provides  Fed- 
eral criminal  and  dvil  remedies  for  the 
destruction  of  religious  property  and 
the  use  of  violence  to  interfere  with 
the  free  exercise  of  religion. 

Religious  violence  is  not  new,  but 
there  has  been  a  resurgence  in  recent 
years.  The  violence  has  been  targeted 
at  Jewish.  Protestant,  and  Catholic 
wmshlppers.  Black  as  well  as  white 
congregations  have  been  victimized.  In 
1M6  alone,  there  were  incidents  of  re- 
ligious violence  in  many  States,  includ- 
ing Calif  omla,  Maryland.  North  Caro- 
lina, OregcHi,  Idaho.  New  Jersey,  Ohio, 
New  York.  Connecticut,  and  Tennes- 


see. This  kind  of  violence  and  Intlmi- 
datlon  is  Just  one  aspect  of  a  disturb- 
ing reawakening  of  prejudice  and  big- 
otry in  this  country. 

It  is  important  that  the  Congress 
provide  a  remedy  for  this  conduct. 
Seme  State  statutes  now  provide  reme- 
dies for  religious  violence,  but  the  ef- 
fectiveness and  enforcement  of  these 
statutes  vary  from  State  to  State. 

Ftderal  criminal  statutes  provide 
only  limited  protection  from  religious 
violence.  The  courts  have  held  that 
statutes  which  provide  civil  remedies 
for  racial  discrimination  by  private  in- 
dividuals do  not  cover  vandalism  and 
destructive  acts  motivated  by  hostility 
to  a  religious  group.  In  Shaare  TefUa 
Contmoation  v.  Cobb.  785  F.2d  523 
(4th  Cir.  1986),  the  court  of  appeals 
held  that  vandalism  of  a  ssniagogue 
could  not  be  remedied  under  the  Fed- 
eral civil  rights  laws  because  the  court 
felt  that  the  claim  was  not  based  on 
racial  discrimination.  This  case  Is  now 
before  the  Supreme  Court  and  the  in- 
troduction of  this  bill  should  not  be 
construed  as  an  effort  to  reverse  this 
decision  or  as  indicating  agreement 
with  the  decision  of  the  court  of  ap- 
peals. The  plaintiffs  may  well  have  a 
valid  claim  in  that  case  under  current 
law  on  the  basis  that  the  facts  show 
racial  discrimination  or  otherwise  sup- 
port a  finding  of  liability. 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  plaintiffs 
may  still  be  able  to  prevail  in  this  par- 
ticular case,  the  fact  remains  that  the 
federal  civil  rights  laws  do  not  provide 
a  criminal  or  civil  remedy  for  purely 
private  conduct  based  solely  on  reli- 
gious discrimination.  Consequently, 
there  may  be  no  remedy  under  the 
civil  rights  laws  for  wanton  destruc- 
tion of  a  church  or  synagogue  because 
of  religious  prejudice. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  has 
two  basic  provisions.  First,  any  person 
who  travels  in  interstate  commerce 
and  damages  religious  property  be- 
cause of  the  religious  character  of  the 
property  or  obstructs  any  person  in 
the  free  exercise  of  religion  is  subject 
to  criminal  penalties.  Second,  any 
person  who  siiffers  personal  injxiry  or 
damage  to  property  from  such  conduct 
can.  recover  damages  in  a  civil  case. 
These  provisions  would  provide  a  Fed- 
eral remedy,  for  example,  for  a  reli- 
gions congregation  whose  church  is 
damaged  by  persons  motivated  by  reli- 
gions intolerance. 

Our  Nation  has  historically  been 
committed  to  assuring  the  free  exer- 
cise of  religion,  conduct  protected  by 
the  Constitution.  In  cases  where  these 
fundamental  liberties  are  threatened 
by  others,  it  is  appropriate  that  there 
be  a  specific  remedy  based  on  Federal 
law. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
measure,  which  is  designed  to  protect 
persons  of  all  religious  faiths  in  their 
exercise  of  this  fundamental  right. 


I  ask  Unanimous  consent  that  a  copy 
of  the  bill  be  inserted  in  the  Rbcobd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RccoBB,  as  follows: 

8.704 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houae  of 
Rejneaentativea    of  the    United   Statea   of 
America  tn  Conoreaa  aaaembled, 

SBCnON  |.  CKOnNAL  PBNALTIES  AND  QVIL 
ACTION  FOR  DAMAGES  TO  BSUGIOU8 
PSOPnCTY  AND  INJURY  TO  PERSONS 
IN  THE  FREE  EXERCISE  OP  REU- 
GIOUS  BEUEP8. 

(a)  Oi^KHSE.— Chapter  13  of  title  18, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  en4  the  following  new  section: 

"8  247.  DwMgc  to  religioaa  property;  iainty  to 

pcnona  In  the  free  exerciie  of  religioiu  belicft 

"(a)  waoever,  travels  in.  or  uses  a  facility 
or  instrumentality  of,  interstate  or  foreign 
commerce  and  sulxequently— 

"(1)  deftuxs,  damages,  or  destroys  any  reli- 
gious real  property,  because  of  the  religious 
character  of  tliat  property;  or 

"(2)  obstructs,  by  force  or  threat  of  force, 
any  person  in  the  enjoyment  of  that  per- 
son's free  exercise  of  religious  beliefs; 
shall  be  punished  as  provided  in  subsection 
(b)  of  this  section. 

"(b)  The  punishment  for  a  violation  of 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section  shall  be— 

"(1)  if  death  results,  a  fine  in  accordance 
with  this  title  and  imprisonment  for  any 
term  of  years  or  for  life,  or  both; 

"(2)  if  lerious  bodily  injury  results,  a  fine 
In  accorxlance  with  this  title  and  imprison- 
ment for  not  more  than  fifteen  years,  or 
both:  and 

"(3)  in  any  other  case,  a  fine  in  accordance 
with  thl4  title  and  imprisonment  for  not 
more  thab  five  years,  or  both. 

"(c)  Any  person  injured  personally  or  in 
his  business  or  therefore  in  any  court  of 
competent  Jurisdiction  and  shall  recover 
any  damages  such  person  sustains.  An 
action  for  injuries  brought  under  this  sub- 
section shall  not  depend  on  a  prior  criminal 
convictiod  based  on  such  injuries. 

"(d)  As  used  in  this  section— 

"(1)  the  term  'religious  real  property' 
means  any  church,  synagogue,  religious 
cemetery,  or  other  religious  real  property: 
and 

"(2)  the  term  'serious  bodily  injury'  means 
bodily  injury  that  involves  a  substantial  risk 
of  death,  unconsciousness,  extreme  physical 
pain,  protracted  and  obvious  disfigurement, 
or  protracted  loss  or  impairment  of  the 
fimction  of  a  Ixxlily  member,  organ,  or 
mental  faculty.". 

(b)  TBCRincAi.  Ajcehdiient.- The  table  of 
sections  for  chapter  13  of  title  18,  United 
States  Ckxle,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  the  foUOwing  new  item: 

"247.  Damage  to  Oellgious  property;  injury 
to  persons  in  the  free  exercise 
of  religious  beliefs". 


By  Mr.  CRANSTON: 
S.  799.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  set- 
tlement of  water  rights  claims  of  the 
La  Jolla,  Rlncon,  San  Pasqual,  Pauma, 
and  Pala  Bands  of  Mission  Indians  in 
San  Diego  County,  CA,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Select  Committee  on 
Indian  Affairs. 


SAN  LUIS  KKT  HIDIAM  WATER  EI0RT8 
SRTLaiUMl  ACT 

•  Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
introduce  for  appropriate  reference  a 
bill  to  provide  for  the  settlement  of 
water  rights  claims  of  the  La  Jolla, 
Rincon,  San  Pasqual,  Pauma,  and  Pala 
Bands  of  Mission  Indians  in  San  Diego 
Coimty,  CA.  The  bill  is  identical  to 
legislation  Senator  Pete  Wilson  and  I 
sponsored  in  the  99th  Congress,  S. 
2676,  as  reported  by  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Indian  Affairs.  I'm  pleased 
to  say  that  Congressman  Ron  Packard 
is  sponsoring  companion  legislation  in 
the  House. 

Around  the  turn  of  the  century  the 
United  States  set-aside  Indian  reserva- 
tions in  the  San  Luis  Rey  River  valley 
for  five  bands  of  Mission  Indians— the 
La  Jolla,  Rlncon,  San  Pasqual,  Pauma 
and  Pala.  At  the  same,  the  predecessor 
of  Escondido  was  busy  appropriating 
water  in  the  area  under  State  law  and 
building  the  Escondido  Canal  to 
convey  the  water  to  Lake  Wohlford 
for  storage. 

Thirty  years  later,  in  the  1920's, 
Vista's  predecessor  purchased  the 
42,000  acre  Warner  Ranch  and  built  a 
dam  on  its  western  boundary,  thereby 
controlling  the  headwaters  of  the  San 
Luis  Rey  River.  Then  Es(;ondido  and 
Vista  combined  their  resources  and 
since  1922  have  controlled  and  divert- 
ed nearly  90  percent  of  the  San  Luis 
Rey  River  water  which  originates 
above  the  intake  to  the  Escondido 
Canal,  which  is  located  on  the  La  Jolla 
Indian  Reservation  upstream  from  the 
four  other  Indian  reservations. 

The  Federal  Government  was  direct- 
ly involved  in  these  developments. 
Acting  for  the  United  States  on  behalf 
of  the  Indians  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior between  1892  and  1924  granted 
Federal  licenses  and  permits  and  en- 
tered into  a  series  of  contracts  with 
the  predecessors  of  E^scondldo  and 
Vista  to  protect  their  water  rights  and 
the  rights-of-way  for  the  Escondido 
Canal. 

All  parties  abided  by  these  various  li- 
censes, permits  and  contracts  until 
1969  when  the  Indians  filed  suit  in 
Federal  District  Court  seeking  to  have 
all  the  contracts  and  permits  declared 
void,  to  have  their  water  rights  adjudi- 
cated, and  to  recover  substantial  dam- 
ages from  E^scondido  and  Vista.  E^on- 
dido  and  Vista  dispute  the  Indians' 
claims  and  also  contend  that  the  Fed- 
eral (jrovemment  should  be  held  re- 
sponsible for  any  losses  they  may  sus- 
tain in  the  litigation  because  they 
relied  upon  the  actions  of  the  Federal 
Government  when  they  invested  mil- 
lions of  dollars  in  constructing  and 
maintadning  water  systems. 

After  18  years  the  water  rights  suit 
still  has  not  gone  to  trial.  The  trial, 
scheduled  to  begin  in  November  1985, 
was  postponed  to  enable  the  parties  to 
the  litigation  to  concentrate  their  ef- 


forts on  enactment  of  this  legislation 
which  they  all  support. 

The  legislation  is  premised  on  the 
belief  that  the  Indian  water  rights  dis- 
pute should  be  resolved  in  a  manner 
that  is  least  disruptive  to  existing  non- 
Indian  \ises  of  the  San  Luis  Rey  River 
water  and  that  the  settlement  should 
enable  the  Indians  to  develop  viable 
economically  self  sufficient  communi- 
ties. 

The  settlement  consists  of  two  basic 
parts:  First,  division  of  the  local  water 
and  the  costs  associated  with  its  devel- 
opment and  distribution  among  the 
Indians,  Escondido,  and  Vista;  and 
second,  purchase  by  the  Indians  and 
delivery  to  their  reservations  of  Cen- 
tral Valley  project  ECVP]  water. 

In  detail,  the  settlement  provides 
that  instead  of  the  historical  90-10 
split  between  Escondido  and  Vista  on 
the  one  hand  and  the  Bands  on  the 
other,  the  parties  will  divide  the  local 
water  50-50.  To  accomplish  this  end, 
Escondido  and  Vista  have  agreed  to 
share  with  the  Bands  use  of  the  exist- 
ing facilities.  They  also  have  agreed  to 
purchase  from  the  Bands  any  water 
the  Bands  do  not  use  on  reservation 
for  90  percent  of  the  cost  of  obtaining 
water  from  their  alternative  source 
(MWD  and  SEKJWA)  for  the  first  7,000 
acre  feet  per  year  and  80  percent  of 
that  cost  for  the  remainder.  To  assure 
the  Bands  a  reliable  supply  of  water 
even  in  the  most  severe  drought  (X)ndl- 
tions,  Escondido  and  Vista  have  agreed 
to  guarantee  the  Indians  a  minimum 
of  7,000  acre-feet  of  local  water  for  on 
reservation  use.  Elscondido  and  Vista 
would  continue  to  bear  all  costs  of  op- 
erating, maintaining,  or  replacing 
Henshaw  Dam,  the  Escondido  Canal, 
Wohlford  Dam  and  Vista  would  con- 
tinue to  be  solely  responsible  for  re- 
paying the  $7  million  indebtedness  it 
incurred  in  1980  in  connection  with  a 
flow  retardation  structure  in  front  of 
Henshaw  Dam.  The  Bands  would  pay 
all  costs  of  covering  or  underground- 
ing  Escondido  Canal.  Finally,  the 
Bands,  Escondido  and  Vista  would 
share  the  costs  of  operating,  maintain- 
ing, replacing  and  further  developing 
the  Warner  wellf ield  facilities. 

Since  the  18,000  acre-feet  of  water 
produced  by  the  San  Luis  Rey  River 
system  per  year  is  not  enough  to  meet 
the  needs  of  all  five  Bands  and  provide 
sufficient  water  to  justify  Escondido 
and  Vista's  continued  involvement  and 
investment  in  the  river,  the  settlement 
provides  the  Bands  22,700  acre-feet  of 
CVP  water  at  a  cost  of  approximately 
$100  an  acre-foot.  The  water  would  be 
delivered  through  existing  State, 
MWD,  and  SDCWA  facilities  and  the 
Indians  would  pay  all  of  the  cost  of 
using  these  facilities. 

In  addition  the  Federal  Government 
would  sell  the  Indians  approximately 
72.6  million  kwh  of  electricity  required 
to  deliver  the  water  to  the  reserva- 
tions, less  than  1  percent  of  the  power 


generated  by  the  CVP,  and  would  be 
taken  at  times  when  generation  ex- 
ceeds the  amount  needed  to  satisfy 
the  Federal  Government's  contract  ob- 
ligations. The  Bands  would  pay  the 
operation  and  maintenance  costs,  but 
not  the  capital  costs  of  the  CJVP.  The 
Indians  could  use  the  CVP  water  or 
sell  it  to  others,  but  the  revenues 
would  have  to  be  used  for  economic 
development  of  the  reservations  and 
could  not  be  distributed  to  individuals. 
The  Bands  agree  to  sell  6,000  acre-feet 
per  year  of  the  CVP  water  to  Escondi- 
do and  Vista. 

The  bill  also  includes  a  provision  to 
ensure  that  provision  of  water  of  the 
Mission  Indians  will  not  result  in  any 
added  water  costs  for  any  CVP  cus- 
tomers. Nonetheless,  I  know  there  are 
other  concerns  about  the  sale  of  water 
outside  CVP  service  area. 

There  is  presently  1.1  million  acre- 
feet  of  uncontracted  Central  Valley 
project  yield,  but  an  even  greater 
demand  for  water  within  the  CVP 
service  area.  To  correct  a  serious 
groundwater  overdraft  problem  of  1.5 
miUion  acre-feet  annually  in  five  San 
Joaquin  Valley  counties.  Mid  Valley 
Water  Authority  is  seeking  authoriza- 
tion for  the  Mid  Valley  Canal  which 
could  provide  650,000  acre-feet  of  CVP 
water  to  the  area.  This  is  a  critical 
project,  one  I  support.  And  there  are 
other  legitimate  water  needs  within 
the  CVP  service  area. 

As  I  indicated  last  year,  if  there  is  in- 
terest, I'm  willing  to  amend  the  bill  to 
provide  for  the  conservation  of  23,000 
acre-feet  of  water  in  the  CVP  service 
area  over  the  next  20  years  to  compen- 
sate for  the  23,000  acre-feet  provided 
the  Mission  Indians.  Such  a  water  con- 
servation effort  paid  for  by  the  Feder- 
al (government  would  help  mitigate 
any  impact  the  bUl  might  have  on  po- 
tential CVP  water  contractors. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  intrcxlucing  the 
legislation  today  so  that  Congress  can 
consider  the  merits  of  this  negotiated 
settlement  of  the  San  Luis  Rey  water 
rights  dispute.  I  believe  a  negotiated 
settlement  is  far  preferable  to  the  liti- 
gation that  is  likely  to  continue  for 
years  otherwise.  Under  this  proposed 
settlement,  the  dispute  can  be  resolved 
sooner,  in  a  manner  that  fulfills  the 
Federal  (jovemment's  trust  responsi- 
bility to  the  Bands,  and  at  a  small  cost 
to  the  Federal  Government,  both  in 
absolute  terms  and  in  comparison  to 
the  costs  of  other  recent  Indian  water 
rights  settlements. 

I  want  to  stress  that  the  parties  to 
the  San  Luis  Rey  water  rights  dis- 
pute—Escondido,  Vista,  and  the  five 
Bands  of  Mission  Indians— support 
this  proposed  settlement.  Additionally, 
the  settlement  concept  has  been  devel- 
oped in  close  (x>nsiiltation  with  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  officials. 
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Ifr.  PNildent.  I  Mk  unanlmoxu  con- 
Mnt  that  the  text  of  the  bUl  be  print- 
ed At  this  potnt  in  the  Rboobd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
WM  udered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Rnoan,  M  follows: 

&7S« 
Bt  U  tnaettd  by  Uu  Senate  and  Hovae  of 
Rapmentativet   of  the    United   States   of 
Ameriea  in  Ctmamt  oaaenMed, 


TUa  Act  may  be  etted  u  the  "San  Luis 
Kgf  Indian  Water  Rlsbti  Settlement  Act". 

BBC  t.  DBINinON8. 

For  puxpoMa  of  thla  Act— 

<1)  Buds.— The  term  "Bends"  memns  the 
Le  Jolta,  Rlnooo,  Sen  PMQual.  Pauma,  and 
Pale  Bands  of  Iftasion  Indians  which  are 
reeocniHd  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
as  the  loveminc  bodies  of  their  respective 
Raaenratiaos  in  San  Die«o  County,  Callfor- 


(S>  Ciwnrii,  TAunr  nuxncr.— The  tenn 
"Central  Valley  Project"  means  the  Federal 
redamatifla  project  located  In  California 
wliieh  was  reauthortaed  by  sectiCHi  2  of  the 
Riven  and  Harbors  Act  of  Aucust  26,  1937 
(60  Stat.  8M)  and  the  Rivers  and  Harbors 
Act  of  October  17.  1»40  <»4  Stat.  1199)  as 
■niMiiiMii  ami  BuppieBMnted. 

(S>  Ftaii  reojacT  watib.— The  term  "firm 
project  water"  means  water  developed  by 
the  Central  Valley  Project,  the  availability 
of  wlilcb  is  subject  to  proportionately 
sliazed  sbortases. 

(4)  Imuii  WAna  adtbobitt.— The  term 
"Indian  Water  Auth<»lty"  means  the  San 
Luis  Rey  River  Indian  Water  Authority,  an 
taiter-trlbal  Indian  enUty  established  by  the 


(5)  Local  aiTiTias.— The  term  "local  entl- 
tiea"  means  the  aty  of  Sscondido.  Callfor- 
aiai  the  Escondldo  Mutual  Water  Company; 
and  the  ^HttU  Irrigation  District. 

(6)  nioiracT  USB  rowBL— For  the  purpose 
d  this  Act  only,  the  term  "project  use 
power"  means  Central  Valley  Project  hydro- 
electric power  and  power  fnxn  other  sources 
used  In  the  operaticHi  of  tlie  Central  Valley 
Project  irrlsation  facilities  and  for  other 
purposes  specifically   authorized   by   Con- 


(7)  Sam  dhoo  AQumuct.— The  term  "San 
Diego  Aqueduct"  means  the  water  convey- 
ance fadlitles  (derated  and  maintained  by 
the  San  Diego  County  Water  Authority  and 
used  to  oimvey  imported  water  into  S&n 
Diego  County. 

(8)  SKRLBmiiT  AOUKifXHT.— The  term 
"settlement  agreement"  means  the  agree- 
ment to  be  entered  into  by  the  United 
States,  tlie  Bands,  snd  the  local  entitles 
which  wm  resolve  all  claims,  controversies, 
and  lasues  involved  in  all  the  pending  pro- 
ceedings among  the  parties. 

BBC  >.  OONGUaSKmAL  riNOINGS:  UKAL  CONTRI- 
BUTIONS: PVBP08E. 

(a)  CoiMBKssioiiAi.  FniDnrcs.— The  Con- 
gress finds  the  following: 

(1)  The  Reservations  established  by  the 
United  States  for  the  La  Jolla.  Rlncon,  San 
PasQual.  Pauma.  and  Pala  Bands  of  BCisslon 
Indians  on  or  near  the  San  Luis  Rey  River 
in  San  Diego  County,  California,  need  a  reli- 
able source  of  water. 

(2)  Diversions  of  water  from  the  San  Luis 
Rey  River  for  the  lienefit  of  the  local  enti- 
tles commenced  in  the  early  1890s  and  con- 
tinue to  l>e  an  Important  source  of  supply  to 
those  communities. 

(3)  The  inadequacy  of  the  San  Luis  Rey 
River  to  supply  the  needs  of  both  the  Bands 
and  the  local  entities  has  given  rise  to  litiga- 


tion to  determine  the  rights  of  various  par- 
ties to  water  from  the  San  Luis  Rey  River. 

(4)  The  pendency  of  the  litigation  has— 

(A)  severely  impaired  the  Bands'  efforts  to 
achieve  economic  development  on  their  re- 
speotive  Reservations, 

(B)  contributed  to  the  continuation  of 
tiigb  rates  of  unemployment  among  the 
members  of  the  Bands, 

(O  increased  the  extent  to  which  the 
Bands  are  financially  dependent  on  the  Fed- 
eral Oovenunent,  and 

<0)  impeded  the  Bands  and  the  local  enti- 
ties from  taking  effective  action  to  develop 
and  conserve  scarce  water  resources  and  to 
preeerve  those  resources  for  their  highest 
and  best  uses. 

(5)  In  the  absence  of  a  negotiated  settle- 
ment— 

(A)  the  Utigation,  which  was  initiated 
almost  20  years  ago,  ia  likely  to  continue  for 
many  more  years, 

(B)  the  economy  of  the  region  and  the  de- 
velopment of  the  Reservations  will  continue 
to  be  adversely  affected  by  the  water  rights 
dispute,  and 

(O  the  Implementation  of  a  plan  for  im- 
proved water  management  and  conservation 
will  continue  to  l>e  delayed. 

(6)  An  agreement  In  principle  has  been 
readied  under  wtiich  a  comprehensive  set- 
tlement of  the  Utigation  would  be  achieved, 
the  Bands'  claims  would  be  fairly  and  Justly 
resolved,  the  Federal  Government's  trust  re- 
sponsibility to  the  Bands  would  be  fulfilled, 
and  the  local  entities  and  the  Bands  would 
make  fair  and  reasonable  contributions. 

(7)  The  Bands  and  the  local  entitles  have 
agreed  ttiat  the  settlement  agreement  shall 
inclBde  the  following  provisions: 

(A)  The  waters  of  the  San  Luis  Rey  River 
Basin  which  originate  above  the  Intake  to 
the  Escondldo  Canal  and  are  now  or  In  the 
future  developed  by  the  Bands  or  the  local 
entitles  shall  be  shared  equally  between 
them. 

(B)  The  local  entities  shall  guarantee  tliat 
a  minimum  of  7,000  acre-feet  of  such  devel- 
oped water  shall  be  available  to  the  Bands 
annually  to  the  extent  needed  for  use  on 
their  Reservations. 

(C)  In  satisfying  the  provisions  of  8ut>- 
paragraphs  (A)  and  (B)— 

(1)  the  local  entities  shall  contribute  the 
water  development,  conveyance,  and  storage 
benefits  made  possible  by  the  following  fa- 
cilities, all  of  wtilch  they  have  develot>ed,  fi- 
nanced, and  constructed  and  shall  maintain 
and,  if  necessary,  replace— 

(I)  the  Henshaw  Dam  and  Reservoir, 

(II)  the  Escondldo  Canal,  and 

(III)  the  Wohlford  Dam  and  Reservoir, 
(11)  the  local  entitles  shall  also  contribute 

the  water  development  benefits  of  the  exist- 
ing Warner  Ranch  wellfield  and  related  fa- 
cilities, which  are  whoUy  owned  and  have 
been  developed,  financed,  and  constructed 
by  the  local  entities;  and 

(iH)  the  Bands  and  the  local  entities  shall 
share  the  costs  of  operating,  maintaining, 
and,  if  necessary,  replacing  and  further  de- 
veloping the  Warner  Ranch  wellfield  and 
related  facilities. 

(O)  The  local  entitles  stuill  be  obligated  to 
purchase  the  Bands'  share  of  the  local 
water  that  is  surplus  to  the  Bands'  needs  at 
a  cost  of  90  percent  of  the  local  entities'  cost 
of  purchasing  water  from  their  alternative 
source  for  the  first  7,000  acre-feet  per  year 
and  80  percent  of  such  cost  for  the  remain- 
der. 

(B)  The  Bands  shall  be  responsible  for 
providing  the  funding  for  covering  the  Ea- 
condido  Canal  where  it  traverses  portions  of 


the  San  pasqual  Indian  Reservation  or  plac- 
ing such  Canal  underground. 

(b)  Poeroes.— It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  Act 
to  provlA  for  the  settlement  of  the  reserved 
water  rl#ita  claims  of  the  La  Jolla.  Rlncon. 
San  Pas^nial,  Pauma,  and  Pala  Bands  of 
Mlasinn  Indians  In  San  Diego  County,  Cali- 
fornia, in  a  fair  and  Just  manner  which— 

(1)  will  provide  the  Bands  with  a  reliable 
water  snpply  sufficient  to  meet  their 
present  vid  future  needs; 

(2)  prqmotes  conservation  and  the  wise 
use  of  sqarce  water  resources  in  the  upper 
San  Luis  Rey  River  System; 

(3)  eetabllshes  the  basis  for  a  mutually 
beneficial,  lasting,  and  cooperative  partner- 
ship among  the  Bands  and  the  local  entitles 
to  replaoe  the  adversary  relationships  that 
have  ezlflted  for  several  decades;  and 

(4)  fosters  the  development  of  an  inde- 
pendent economic  l>ase  for  the  Bands. 

SBC  4.  SBVrLBMBNT  OP  WATEB  BlGlfrS  DI8PUTS. 

SecUoOB  5.  6.  7,  and  8  of  this  Act  shall 
take  effect  only  when— 

(1)  the  United  States;  the  City  of  Escondl- 
do, Califemia;  the  Escondldo  Mutual  Water 
Company;  the  Vista  Irrigation  District;  and 
the  La  Jblla.  Rlncon,  San  Pasqiul.  Pauma. 
and  Pala  Bands  of  Mission  Indians  have  en- 
tered into  a  settlement  agreement  providing 
for  the  complete  resolution  of  all  claims, 
controversies,  and  issues  Involved  in  all  of 
the  pen<lng  proceedings  among  the  parties; 

(2)  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  deter- 
mines that  all  legal  requirements  necessary 
to  implement  or  fulfill  the  provisions  of  the 
settlemeat  agreement  have  been  satisfied, 
including- 

(A)  the  enactment  of  any  legislation 
wlilch  is  required  in  order  for  any  party  to 
fulfill  itg  obligations  under  the  settlement 
agreemeat  or  this  Act,  and 

(B)  the  execution  of  any  contracts  neces- 
sary to  fulfill  the  provisions  of  the  settle- 
ment agneement  or  this  Act;  and 

(3)  stiitulated  Judgments  or  other  appro- 
priate final  dispositions  have  been  entered 
in  all  pending  proceedings  by  all  parties. 

SEC  5.  DIfnES  OF  THE  UNffED  STATES  AND  THE 
INDIAN  WATER  AUTHOIUTY  WFTH  RE- 
SPECT TO  DELIVERY  OF  WATER. 

(a)  DxuvxRT  OP  Water.— 

(1)  Jii  GKmaAL.— Notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  stiall  deliver,  through  Federal  and 
non-Federal  facilities,  annuaUy  and  in  per- 
petuity, 22,700  acre-feet  of  firm  project 
water  to  the  Indian  Water  Authority  at  a 
point  in  the  San  Diego  Aqueduct  In  the  vi- 
cinity of  the  Bands'  Reservations  and  on  a 
schedule  to  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  and  the  Indian  Water  Au- 
thority. 

(2)  Obugatioiib  op  the  iniiiam  watsr  au- 

THORITT.— 

(A)  OfKRATION     Airs     MAIItTENANCE.— The 

Indian  Water  Authority  shall  reimburse  the 
United  States  for  the  operation  and  mainte- 
nance coBts,  but  not  for  construction  costs, 
incurred  in  the  delivery  of  water  pursuant 
to  paragraph  (1)  at  the  rate  charged  for 
Central  Valley  Project  irrigation  water.  The 
construction  costs  associated  with  providing 
such  water  shall  be  nonreimbursable. 

(B)  CawvxTAMCK.- The  Indian  Water  Au- 
thority sliall  pay  all  costs  associated  with 
conveylre  the  water  described  in  paragraph 
(1)  t)ut)Bgh  non-Federal  facilities,  and  aU 
costs,  iniluding  construction  costs,  associat- 
ed with  Conveying  the  water  from  the  point 
of  delivery  in  the  San  Diego  Aqueduct  to 
the  Bands'  Reservations. 


(3)  LnnTATioifS  on  watxr  dkltvkbt  obu- 
OATioH.— The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  stiall 
not  be  obligated  to  deliver  the  water  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (1)  If— 

(A)  such  delivery  would  require  the  con- 
struction of  new  Federal  facilities, 

(B)  consent  to  the  use  of  non-Federal  fa- 
cilities cannot  be  obtained  from  the  owners 
and  operators  of  such  facilities,  or 

(C)  necessary  contracts  and  permits  iiave 
not  t>een  executed  or  amended. 

(4)  LncrrATioH  ox  ADDmoiiAL  watxr 
COSTS.- The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall 
take  such  steps  as  may  be  necessary  to 
ensure  tliat  the  delivery  of  water  under  sub- 
section (aKl)  will  not  result  in  any  added 
water  costs  for  any  Central  Valley  Project 
contractors. 

(5)  Rklationship  to  state  laws.— The 
water  descril>ed  In  ttiis  subsection  shall  be 
subject  to  section  8  of  the  Act  approved  on 
June  17,  1902  (43  U.S.C.  383)  (commonly 
known  as  the  "Reclamation  Act  of  1902"), 
but  nothing  in  this  Act  or  any  other  law 
shall  require  compliance  with  the  State  laws 
governing  changes  in  the  places  of  use,  pur- 
poses of  use,  or  points  of  diversion  of  the 
water  described  in  this  subsection  in  the 
water  rights  permits  for  the  Central  Valley 
Project. 

(b)  Use  op  Project  Use  Power  por  Pump- 
niG.— 

(1)  IK  GENERAL.— Notwltiistanding  any 
other  provision  of  law,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  shall  use  project  use  power  from 
the  Central  Valley  Project  to  deliver  the 
water  referred  to  in  subsection  (aKl)  from 
the  Sacramento-San  Joaquin  Delta  to  the 
Indian  Water  Authority.  If  the  Central 
Valley  Project  hydroelectric  resources  are 
Inadequate  to  meet  tills  obligation,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Energy  is  authorized  to  obtain  or 
acquire  such  additional  power  as  may  be 
needed  to  accomplish  the  delivery  of  the 
water  referred  to  in  subsection  (a)(1)  until 
such  time  as  adequate  amounts  of  project 
use  power  can  be  made  available  from  the 
Central  Valley  Project. 

(2)  Obligations  op  the  Indian  water  au- 
thoritt.— The  Indian  Water  Authority 
shall  reimburse  the  United  States  at  the 
project  use  rate  for  irrigation  water  for  the 
operation  and  maintenance  costs,  but  not 
for  construction  costs,  incurred  in  providing 
the  power  referred  to  In  paragraph  (1).  The 
construction  costs  associated  with  providing 
such  power  shall  be  nonreimbursable.  Such 
operation  and  maintenance  costs  shall  be 
based  on  the  project  use  rate  for  irrigation 
water  pumping. 

(3)  LnaTATTON  on  use  op  certain  power.— 
In  fulfilling  the  requirement  of  paragraph 
(1),  the  Secretary  of  Energy  shall  not  utilize 
any  power  tiiat  Is  needed— 

(A)  for  other  project  use  purposes,  or 

(B)  until  after  December  31.  2004,  for  Cen- 
tral VaUey  Project  firm  power  customers  to 
the  extent  of  any  contract  or  obligation  in 
existence  on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act  or  for  such  additional  period  as 
may  be  covered  by  any  such  existing  con- 
tract or  obligation. 

(4)  LnCITATION      ON      AODinOHAL      POWER 

COSTS.— The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and 
the  Secretary  of  Energy  shall  take  such 
steps  as  may  be  necessary  to  ensure  that  the 
provision  of  power  under  paragraph  (1)  will 
not  result  In  any  added  power  costs — 

(A)  for  project  use  purposes,  or 

(B)  until  after  December  31,  2004.  to  Cen- 
tral Valley  Project  firm  power  customers  to 
the  extent  of  any  contract  or  obligation  in 
existence  on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act  or  for  such  additional  period  as 


may  be  covered  by  any  such  existing  con- 
tract or  obligation,  nor  shall  any  added 
power  costs  Incurred  during  the  term  of  any 
existing  contract  or  obligation  be  accrued  or 
passed  on  to  Central  Valley  Project  firm 
power  customers  following  the  expiration  of 
such  contract  or  obligation. 

(c)  DxLSCATioN  OP  AuTHORiTT.— The  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  and  the  Secretary  of 
Energy  are  authorized  to  enter  Into  such 
agreements  and  to  take  such  measures  as 
each  such  Secretary  may  deem  to  be  neces- 
sary and  appropriate  to  fulfill  any  obliga- 
tion of  such  Secretary  under  this  Act. 

SBC  (.  E8TABUSHMENT,  STATUS,  AND  GENERAL 
POWERS  OF  SAN  LUIS  REY  INDIAN 
WATER  AUTHORITY. 

(a)  Establishment  op  Indian  Water  Au- 
thoritt  Approved  and  Rkcognized.— 

(1)  In  gbmbral.— The  establishment  by  the 
Bands  of  the  San  Luis  Rey  Indian  Water 
Authority  as  a  permanent  inter-tribal  entity 
pursuant  to  duly  adopted  ordinances  and 
the  power  of  the  Indian  Water  Authority  to 
act  for  the  Bands  are  hereby  recognized  and 
approved. 

(2)  Ldotation  on  power  to  repeal  or 
REVOKE  ORDINANCES.— The  Ordinances  re- 
ferred to  in  paragraph  (1)  may  not  be  re- 
voked or  repealed,  and  the  power  described 
in  such  paragraph  may  not  be  surrendered, 
except  by  Act  of  Congress. 

(3)  LiMITATIOR     ON     POWER     TO     AMEND    OR 

MODiPT  ORDINANCES.— Any  proposcd  modifi- 
cation of  any  ordinance  referred  to  in  para- 
graph (1)  must  be  approved  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  and  no  such  approval 
may  be  granted  unless  the  Secretary  finds 
tiiat  the  proposed  modification  will  not 
interfere  with  or  impair  the  ability  of  the 
Indian  Water  Authority  to  carry  out  its  re- 
sponsibilities and  obligations  pursuant  to 
this  Act  and  the  settlement  agreement. 

(b)  Status  and  General  Powers  op  Indian 
Water  AuTHORiry.- 

(1)  Status  as  Indian  organization.- To 
the  extent  provided  in  the  ordinances  of  the 
Bands  which  established  the  Indian  Water 
Authority,  such  Authority  shall  be  treated 
as  an  Indian  entity  under  Federal  law  with 
which  the  United  States  has  a  trust  rela- 
tionship. 

(2)  Power  to  enter  into  agreements.- 
The  Indian  Water  Authority  may  enter  into 
such  agreements  as  it  may  deem  necessary 
to  implement  the  provisions  of  this  Act  and 
the  settlement  agreement. 

(3)  Investment  power.— Notwithstanding 
paragraph  (1)  or  any  other  provision  of  law. 
the  Indian  Water  Authority  shall  have  com- 
plete discretion  to  invest  and  manage  its 
own  funds. 

(4)  Limitation  on  spending  authoritt.- 
All  funds  of  the  Indian  Water  Authority 
which  are  not  required  for  administrative  or 
operational  expenses  of  the  Authority  or  to 
fulfill  obligations  of  the  Authority  under 
tills  Act,  the  settlement  agreement,  or  any 
other  agreement  entered  Into  by  the  Indian 
Water  Authority  shall  be  invested  or  used 
for  economic  development  of  the  Bands,  the 
Bands'  Reservation  lands,  and  their  mem- 
bers. Such  funds  may  not  be  used  for  per 
capita  payments  to  meml)ers  of  any  Band. 

(c)  Indian  Water  Authority  Treated  as 
Tribal  Government  por  Certain  Pur- 
poses.—The  Indian  Water  Authority  shall 
be  considered  to  be  an  Indian  tribal  govern- 
ment for  purposes  of  section  7871(aK4)  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954. 

SEC.  7.  POWERS  OF  INDIAN  WATER  AUTHORITY 
AND  BANDS  OVER  WATER  AND  POWER 
RESOURCES. 

(a)  Use  op  Water.— In  addition  to  any 
right,  power,  or  authority  the  Indian  Water 


Authority  or  tlie  Bands  may  have  under  any 
other  provision  of  this  Act  or  any  other  law 
or  rule  of  law.  such  Authority  shall  have 
the  right  to  devote— 

( 1 )  any  water  resources  obtained  pursuant 
to  tills  Act  or  the  settlement  agreement,  and 

(2)  any  other  water  resources  that  they 
may  have  or  acquire, 

to  any  beneficial  use,  including  any  agricul- 
tural, municipal,  industrial,  commercial, 
mining,  or  recreational  use. 

(b)  Disposition  op  Water.— 

(1)  In  general.— The  Indian  Water  Au- 
thority may  use,  lease,  sell,  exctiange.  con- 
trol, and  manage  any  water  resource  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (1)  or  (2)  of  subsection 
(a)  on  or  off  the  Reservations  of  the  Bands. 

(2)  Restriction  on  alienation  op  WAm 
rights.- The  Indian  Water  Authority  may 
not  permanently  alienate  any  right  to  any 
water  resource  described  in  paragraph  (1)  or 
(2)  of  subsection  (a),  except  to  the  local  en- 
tities as  part  of  the  settlement  agreement. 

(3)  Approval  op  water  contracts  by  sbo- 
RETARY.— Any  sale,  lease,  or  exchange  of  any 
water  resource  shall  be  made  pursuant  to  a 
contract  entered  Into  by  the  Indian  Water 
Authority  and  approved  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  as  tnistee  for  such  Authority. 

(c)  Contracts  Relating  to  Power.— Sub- 
ject to  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  the  Indian  Water  Authority  may 
enter  into  such  contracts  relating  to  the 
power  described  in  section  5(bKl)  only  as 
are  necessary  to  provide  for  the  pumping 
and  delivery  of  22.700  acre-feet  of  firm 
project  water  described  in  section  5(aKl). 

SEC  8.  SECRETARY  OF  THE  INTERIOR'S  EXCLUSIVE 
AUTHOIUTY  OVER  (K)VERNMENT  AND 
INDIAN  LANDS. 

(a)  In  General.— Notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  is  exclusively  authorized,  subject  to 
subsection  (b),  to  lease,  grant  rights-of-way 
across,  or  transfer  title  to  any  Indian  tribal 
or  allotted  land  or  any  land  subject  to  the 
authority  of  such  Secretary  which  is  used, 
or  may  be  useful,  in  connection  with  the  op- 
eration, maintenance,  repair,  and  replace- 
ment of  the  system  used  to  divert,  convey, 
and  store  the  waters  of  the  San  Luis  Rey 
River  for  the  local  entitles,  together  with  all 
appurtenant  facilities,  including  the  Rincon 
and  Bear  Valley  powerplants. 

(b)  Approval  by  Indian  Bands;  Compensa- 
tion TO  Indian  Owners.— Any  disposition  of 
Indian  tribal  or  allotted  land  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  under  suttsection  (a) 
shall  be  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  gov- 
erning Indian  Band.  Any  individual  Indian 
owner  or  allottee  whose  land  is  disposed  of 
by  any  action  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interi- 
or under  sul>section  (a)  shall  be  entitled  to 
receive  just  compensation  from  the  Indian 
Water  Authority  or  the  local  entities. 

SEC.  ».  RULES  OF  C»NSTRUCnON. 

(a)  Reserved  Water  Rights.— No  provi- 
sion of  this  Act  shall  be  construed  as  alter- 
ing or  affecting  the  determination  of  the 
following  questions  of  law: 

( 1 )  Whether  reserved  water  may  be  put  to 
use,  or  sold  for  use,  off  of  any  Reservation 
to  which  reserved  water  rights  may  attach 
other  tliaii  the  Reservations  established  for 
the  La  Jolla,  Rlncon,  San  Pasqual,  Pauma, 
and  Pala  Bands  of  Mission  Indians. 

(2)  Whether  reserved  water  may  be  put  to 
use,  or  sold  for  use,  off  the  La  Jolla,  Rlncon, 
San  Pasqual.  Pauma,  and  Pala  Indian  Reser- 
vations in  the  absence  of  this  Act. 

(b)  Limitation  on  Sales  or  DisposmoNS 
OP  Power.— No  provision  of  this  Act  shall  be 
construed  as  authorizing  the  Indian  Water 
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AuttMMrttj  to  nU  ■Iw.Ulc  power  to  any  r«taU 
enrtoowr  or  to  dknow  of  any  electric  power 
preftaed  punuMit  to  thli  Act  Kpwately 
from  the  water  deaerfbed  in  aecUon  KaXl). 

<e)  KMinaHi  rttmrn^-wm  um  Aptucatiok  op 
FMiBaL  Lawa.— No  provlaion  of  thla  Act 
abaU  be  oonatrued  aa  autborialni  tbe  aoqul- 
dtkrn  by  the  Vederal  Government  of  any 
water  or  power  aopply  or  any  water  convey- 
ance or  power  tranwnlMton  faculty  throuch 
tbe  power  of  eminent  domain  or  any  other 
noneooKnmal  anancement  Nor  shall  the 
tnuMportatlon  of  tbe  water  i»ovMed  pursu- 
ant to  thla  Act  throoch  non-Federal  facUi- 
tlea  aubjeet  tboae  fadlltiea  or  other  water 
traiMported  ttaraatfi  thooe  f  adUties  to  any 
Vederal  law  to  wlikli  they  would  not  other- 
wlee  be  aohject. 

(d)  Szaxoa  an  Adthoutt  op  Ihdiaii 
Wam  AunKMUTT.— No  provlBion  of  thla  Act 
ahall  be  eonitnied  aa  creating  any  Impllca- 
tlon  with  reapect  to  the  status  or  authority 
wblch  the  Indian  Water  Authority  would 
have  under  any  other  law  or  rule  of  law  In 
the  tfif'T^  of  thla  Act  or  if  section  8  does 
not  take  effect 

taC  I«L  OOlffUANCB  WITH  BUDGR  ACT. 

To  tbe  extent  any  proriskm  of  this  Act 
provides  new  spending  authority  described 
In  aeetkin  401(cX3XA)  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Act  of  1974.  such  authority  sh&U  be 
effective  for  any  fiscal  year  only  to  such 
extent  or  in  such  amounts  as  are  provided  in 
advance  In  appropriatlcm  Acts.* 


(for 


By  Mr.  DURENBERGER 
himself  and  Mr.  Baucus): 
S.  796.  A  Mil  to  amend  the  Clean  Air 
Act  to  establish  revised  and  additional 
ambient  air  quality  standards  and  to 
control  interstate  air  pollution:  to  the 
Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Works. 

KAXIOIUL  AMBIZirr  An  QVALITT  AMKHDlCXirrS 
ACT 

•  Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, today  I  am  introducing  legisla- 
tion which  will  require  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  to  establish 
a  series  of  new  ambient  air  quality 
standards  under  the  Clean  Air  Act. 
Hie  health-based  or  primary  stand- 
ards required  by  this  legislation  in- 
clude regulations  for  sulfur  dioxide, 
nitrogen  dioxide,  ozone  and  acid  aero- 
sols. This  bill  also  provides  for  new 
secondary  or  welfare-based  standards 
for  OBone  and  fine  particles. 

In  addition  to  ambient  air  quality 
standards,  this  bill  also  includes  provi- 
sions with  reject  to  implementation 
of  the  new  secondary  standards  and 
control  of  transboundary  air  pollution. 
The  bin  amends  section  110  and  126  to 
give  States  which  are  damaged  by  air 
poUution  generated  in  other  States 
more  effective  tools  to  challenge  inter- 
state air  poUution  in  EPA  proceedings 
and  in  Federal  courts. 

This  legislation  is  needed.  Under 
current  law  EPA  is  to  revise  national 
ambient  air  quality  standards  periodi- 
cally to  reflect  new  research  and  stud- 
ies on  the  health  and  welfare  impacts 
of  ambient  concentrations  of  air  pollu- 
tion. Deq>ite  accumulated  evidence 
that  some  of  the  existing  standards 
are  not  adequate  to  protect  health  and 
welfare.  EPA  for  much  of  this  decade 


hsB  failed  to  discharge  its  mandate  to 
review  and  revise  the  existing  ambient 
air  quality  standards. 

Senators  are  weU  aware  of  the  prob- 
lems caused  by  interstate  air  pollution. 
Many  Senators  have  sponsored  or  co- 
sponsored  add  rain  control  legislation 
in  this  Congress.  There  are  three 
major  acid  rain  bills  pending  before 
the  Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Works  already. 

But  Senators  should  not  believe  that 
add  rain  is  the  only  transboundary  air 
poUution  problem  or  that  these  acid 
rain  biUs  will  make  it  possible  to  deal 
effectively  with  other  interstate  pollu- 
tion problems  under  the  Clean  Air 
Act.  In  addition  to  acid  rain  we  have 
the  problem  of  ozone  pollution  which 
Is  also  a  significant  interstate  problem. 
Aa  many  as  70  metropolitan  areas  of 
the  Nation  will  fail  to  meet  the 
health-based,  primary  ozone  standard 
by  December  31  of  this  year  as  re- 
quired by  law.  In  many  of  those  areas 
interstate  pollution  is  a  significant 
ccntributing  cause  for  the  failure  to  be 
in  attainment.  Some  State  and  local 
officials  will  teU  you  that  in  their  area 
they  could  eliminate  emissions  entire- 
ly and  still  not  meet  the  primary 
standard  because  of  interstate  effects. 

Mr.  President,  this  Is  not  an  ozone 
nonattainment  bill.  The  legislation  I 
am  Introducing  today  is  not  designed 
to  resolve  the  public  policy  issues 
raised  by  continuing  nonattainment 
with  respect  to  the  ozone  standard.  I 
am  sure  that  the  Committee  on  Envi- 
ronment and  Public  Works  will  ad- 
dress the  nonattainment  problem  di- 
rectly and  in  the  near-term.  In  fact,  we 
have  hearings  on  that  subject  sched- 
uled for  next  week.  But  while  we  are 
looking  at  nonattainment  for  the  ex- 
isting 1-hour  standard,  we  must  not 
overlook  the  health  research  which 
suggests  that  the  existing  standard 
may  not  be  adequate  and  the  very  cer- 
tain evidence  that  serious  damages  to 
our  agricultiu^  economy  is  caused  by 
oaone  at  existing  levels. 

Mr.  President,  in  addition  to  intro- 
ducing this  bill  today,  I  will  also  be  co- 
sponsoring  legislation  that  is  being  in- 
troduced by  Senator  Baucus  which 
deals  with  a  similar  range  of  concerns. 
I  have  very  much  appreciated  the  op- 
portunity to  work  with  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Montana  in  de- 
veloping this  legislation.  The  bill  I  am 
introducing  has  benefited  in  several 
respects  from  the  useful  suggestions  of 
the  Senator  and  his  staff. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  two  types  of 
national  ambient  air  quality  stand- 
ards. Primary  standards  are  health- 
based.  They  are  set  at  a  level  which  is 
protective  of  public  health  with  an 
adequate  margin  of  safety.  Cost  is  not 
a  factor  in  setting  these  primary 
standards.  A  margin  of  safety  is  in- 
cluded to  protect  sensitive  populations 
and  to  reflect  any  uncertainty  in  the 


data  of  health  hazards  which  may  not 
have  yet  been  identified  by  research. 

EPA  has  set  primary  standards  for 
six  widespread  air  pollutants:  sulfur 
dloxidg,  nitrogen  dioxide,  carbon  mon- 
oxide. .  total  suspended  particulates, 
ozone,  and  lead.  Once  a  standard  is 
set.  States  are  required  to  develop  im- 
plementation plans— the  so-called 
SIP'S— to  assure  the  standards  are  at- 
tained. National  primary  ambient  atr 
quallty  standards  are  one  of  the  three 
or  four  fundamental  featiu«s  of  the 
Clean  Air  Act.  It  is  important  that 
they  work  well  and  fully  reflect  the 
moet  recent  research  and  study  on  the 
health  effects  of  air  pollution. 

Secondary  standards  are  established 
to  protect  public  welfare  concerns  in- 
cluding soils,  waters,  crops,  forests, 
bnildlngB,  and  other  materials,  visibili- 
ty, and  wildlife.  Current  law  imposes 
no  deadlines  for  achieving  secondary 
standards. 

Mr.  President,  what  follows  is  a  very 
brief  review  of  each  of  the  standards 
required  by  this  legislation. 

There  are  currently  two  primary 
standards  for  sulfur  dioxide,  one  aver- 
aged over  a  year  and  one  reflecting  a 
mftTin^iim  24-hour  exposure.  This  bill 
requires  the  E3>A  to  consider,  and  if 
warranted,  propose  a  1-hour  standard 
for  sulfur  dioxide  which  would  be  in 
addition  to  the  standards  which  al- 
ready exist.  The  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Subcommittee  recently  held 
hearings  on  the  health  effects  of  add 
rain  precursors  which  conclusively 
demonstrated,  for  those  of  us  who  par- 
ticipated, that  a  l-hoiu*  standard  is 
needed.  Such  a  standard  also  reflects 
the  recommendations  of  EIPA's  air 
quality  staff  paper.  If  the  Administra- 
tor fails  to  fully  consider  the  need  for 
a  l-hour  standard,  this  bill  would  es- 
tablish a  statutory  standard  at  0.2 
parts  per  million. 

The  current  primary  standard  for  ni- 
trogen dioxide  is  based  on  an  annual 
arithmetic  average.  For  some  time 
there  has  been  concern  that  this 
standard  does  not  adequately  protect 
public  health  from  short-term  peak 
exposures.  In  1977  the  Congress 
amended  the  Clean  Air  Act  to  require 
EPA  to  consider  a  3-hour  nitrogen  di- 
oxide standard.  But  EPA  declined  to 
set  a  short-term  standard  when  the 
Administrator  determined  that  there 
was  insufficient  research  to  set  a 
short-term  level.  This  bill  would  re- 
quire EPA  to  reconsider  the  need  for  a 
short-term  standard  in  light  of  more 
recent  health  effects  research  on  peak 
exposures. 

One  of  the  widespread  air  pollutants 
of  continuing  concern  is  sulfate,  a 
transibrmation  product  of  sulfur  diox- 
ide that  can  travel  over  long  distances 
and  is  most  certainly  a  precursor  of 
acid  rain.  In  its  report  entitled,  "Acid 
Rain  and  Transported  Air  Pollutants," 


the  Office  of  Technology  Assessment 
found  evidence  to  conclude  that: 

A  reasonable  estimate  of  the  magnitude  of 
health  risk  posed  by  current  levels  of  sul- 
fates and  other  particulates  is  about  SO.OOO 
premature  deaths  (2  percent  of  total 
deaths)  per  year  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada. 

The  current  sulfur  dioxide  standard 
does  not  apply  to  sulfates.  I  considered 
including  a  primary  sulfate  standard 
in  this  bill,  but  was  persuaded  that  the 
broader  class  of  pollutants  called  add 
aerosols,  which  would  include  sulfates, 
nitrates,  and  their  transformation 
products,  is  more  appropriately  the 
focus  of  a  primary  standard.  This 
group  of  pollutants  would  also  indude 
nitrate  and  its  acidic  transformation 
products.  E3*A  is  by  the  provisions  of 
this  bill  required  to  consider  and.  if 
warranted,  establish  a  primary, 
health-based  standard  for  add  aero- 
sols. 

Ozone  Is  an  air  pollutant  formed  in 
the  ambient  air  as  a  result  of  a  series 
of  complex  chemical  reactions  involv- 
ing hydrocarbons  and  nitrogen  oxides 
emitted  from  stationary  and  mobile 
sources,  atmospheric  oxygen  and  sun- 
light. At  ambient  concentrations  often 
measured  during  warmer  months, 
ozone  can  adversely  affect  himian 
health,  agricultural  crops,  forests,  eco- 
systems, and  materials.  Interactions  of 
ozone  with  nitrogen  oxides  and  sulfur 
oxides  may  also  contribute  to  the  for- 
mation of  acidic  precipitation.  Typical 
short-term,  that  lis  1  hour,  ozone  levels 
range  from  0.01  parts  per  million  in 
some  isolated  rural  areas  to  as  high  as 
0.35  parts  per  million  in  Los  Angeles 
and  its  environs. 

Ciurently,  there  is  a  national  pri- 
mary ambient  air  quality  standard  for 
ozone  over  a  1-hour  period  wtiich  is 
0.12  parts  per  million.  But  there  is  also 
new  evidence  which  calls  into  question 
the  adequacy  of  that  standard  to  pro- 
ted  public  health  with  an  adequate 
margin  of  safety.  The  legislation 
which  I  am  introducing  today  will  re- 
quire "EPA  to  review  the  existing  1- 
hour  standard  and  to  consider  the 
need  for  a  standard  over  a  longer 
period  of  time,  perhaps  a  6-  or  8-hour 
primary  standard,  to  protect  popula- 
tions that  would  be  sensitive  to  sub- 
chronic  exposures. 

If  the  Agency  fails  to  set  a  sub- 
chronic  standard,  this  bill  would  estab- 
lish a  statutory  1-hour  standard  of 
0.08  parts  per  million  which  may  be 
adequate  to  protect  health  with  re- 
spect to  subchronic  effects.  This  mech- 
anism reflects  a  recent  recommenda- 
tion from  an  EPA  staff  paper  on  ozone 
damages  which  concludes: 

The  range  of  1-hour  (ozone)  levels  of  con- 
cern for  standard-setting  purposes  is  0.08  to 
0.14  *  *  *.  Insufficient  quantitative  data  are 
currently  available  to  support  the  basis  for 
a  long-term  standard,  but  concern  for  seri- 
ous chronic  effects  suggests  a  need  to  set  a 
1-hour  standard  which  protects  against  mul- 
tiple peak  and  elevated  chronic  exposures. 


The  legislation  mandates  collection 
of  the  requisite  quantitative  data  to 
come  to  a  conclusion  on  a  subchronic 
primary  standard.  Falling  compilation 
of  this  needed  research,  the  bill  puts 
in  place  a  protective,  statutory  1-hour 
standard  of  0.08  parts  per  mlUlon. 

As  to  the  secondary  effects  of  ozone 
on  crops  and  forests,  the  evidence  of 
adverse  damage  is  rapidly  accumulat- 
ing. In  a  recent  report  the  Office  of 
Technology  Assessment  offered  the 
following  prespective: 

To  assess  the  risks  to  crops  from  trans- 
ported air  pollutants,  OTA  has  estimated 
the  benefits  that  might  result  from  reduc- 
ing oaone  concentrations  to  natural  back- 
ground levels.  Data  from  field  experiments 
were  used  to  estimate  oaone  effects  on  crop 
productivity  for  peanuts  (a  sensitive  crop), 
soybeans  (sensitive/intermediate),  wheat 
(intermediate),  and  com  (tolerant).  These 
"dose-response"  relationships  were  com- 
bined with  1978  oeone  monitoring  data  and 
1978  agricultural  statistics.  Results  suggest 
that  if  oaone  concentrations  had  been  re- 
duced to  natural  background  levels  in  1978, 
com  yields  would  have  increased  by  2  per- 
cent, wheat  by  S  percent,  soybeans  by  13 
percent,  and  peanuts  by  24  percent.  As 
measured  by  1978  crop  prices,  oaone  caused 
about  a  6-  to  7-percent  loss  of  agricultural 
productivity,  of  which  almost  two-thirds 
stemmed  from  soybean  losses. 

Mr.  President,  this  7  percent  loss  in 
productivity  cost  the  farmers  of  this 
Nation  approximately  $2  billion  in  the 
year  studied. 

Although  the  evidence  of  damage  is 
overwhelming,  it  is  not  clear  at  this 
time  whether  the  secondary  ozone 
standard  should  be  short  term,  long 
term  or  both.  The  EPA  staff  paper  re- 
viewing ozone  research  includes  the 
following  conclusions  and  recommen- 
dations with  respect  to  the  welfare  ef- 
fects of  ozone  concentrations: 

Elffects  of  (ozone)  on  vegetation  and  eco- 
systems have  been  demonstrated  to  occur 
from  both  short-term  and  long-term  expo- 
sures. Although  there  are  a  limited  number 
of  studies  in  which  short-term  (1-2  hour) 
exposures  have  resulted  In  growth  and  yield 
reduction,  there  is  a  growing  body  of  evi- 
dence that  repeated  peaks  above  a  given 
level  are  important  in  eliciting  plant  re- 
sponse. 

In  regard  to  long-term  exposures,  the  bulk 
of  the  evidence  indicates  that  growth  and 
yield  losses  occur  In  several  plant  species  ex- 
posed to  seasonal  concentrations  of  (ozone), 
typically  characterized  as  the  dally  daylight 
mean  over  the  growing  season.  In  addition, 
evidence  Indicates  that  forests  experience 
cummulative  stress  as  a  result  of  chronic  ex- 
posiu^  to  (ozone). 

Serious  consideration  should  l>e  given  to 
setting  a  long-term  standard  in  the  range  of 
0.04-0.06  parts  per  million  to  protect  crops 
as  well  as  trees  and  other  native  vegetation. 
The  level  of  such  a  standard  will  be  Influ- 
enced by  the  protection  from  long-term  ex- 
posures of  concern  afforded  by  the  1-hour 
standard. 

Mr.  President,  the  final  standard  re- 
quired by  this  bill  is  a  secondary 
standard  for  fine  particles  of  very 
small  size  the  principal  purpose  of 
which  is  visibility  protection. 


As  I  said  a  moment  ago,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, under  current  law  the  secondary 
ambient  air  quality  standards  are  not 
enforceable.  There  is  no  deadline  for 
compliance.  The  law  says  that  States 
shall  attain  the  secondary  standards 
within  a  "reasonable  time."  The  bill  I 
am  introducing  amends  the  law.  It 
provides  that  the  secondary  standards 
for  ozone  and  very  fine  particles  will 
be  attained  by  a  date  certain.  EPA  is 
to  set  the  ozone  standard  not  later 
than  January  1,  1992.  States  will  have 
9  months  after  that  date  to  submit  a 
revised  implementation  plan  to  assure 
that  the  new  standard  will  be  attained. 
Compliance  is  to  be  achieved  within  3 
years.  Current  law  also  indudes  provi- 
sions which  would  allow  short  exten- 
sions of  the  date  to  submit  a  plan  and 
a  2-year  extension  of  the  compliance 
date. 

These  same  requirements  would 
apply  to  the  new  secondary  standard 
for  fine  particles,  but  would  come  due 
at  a  date  approximately  1  year  later. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  let  me  briefly 
describe  the  interstate  poUution  provi- 
sions which  are  included  in  this  bill. 
Most  of  these  provisions  have  been  in- 
troduced in  this  Chamber  previously. 
Many  were  included  in  the  bill.  S.  798. 
which  was  reported  by  the  Committee 
on  Environment  and  Public  Works  in 
the  98th  Congress. 

The  Clean  Air  Ad  contains  two  pro- 
visions which  are  principally  addressed 
to  interstate  pollution,  sedion 
110(aK2KE)  and  section  126.  Neither 
of  these  sedions  has  worked  very  weU. 

Section  110(aK2)(E)  is  designed  to 
impose  controls  on  a  particular  source, 
if  that  source  would  prevent  the  at- 
tainment of  an  air  quality  standard  in 
an  adjacent  or  downv^d  State.  There 
are  three  problems  that  have  become 
evident  in  the  strudure  of  this  provi- 
sion. It  applies  to  particular  sources, 
whereas  the  failure  is  more  usually 
caused  by  the  combined  pollution  of  a 
group  of  sources  in  one  or  more 
States.  It  only  applies  to  air  pollutants 
for  which  ambient  air  quality  stand- 
ards have  been  established,  but  fre- 
quently the  pollutants  are  trans- 
formed to  other  unregulated  com- 
poiuids  which  c&aae  the  transboun- 
dary problem.  Sulfur  dioxide  is  con- 
trolled, but  sulfates,  an  intermediate 
pollutant  in  the  transformation  which 
produces  acid  rain,  is  the  actual  air 
pollutant  which  is  experienced  in 
downwind  States.  Third  and  finally,  it 
is  not  clear  how  a  State  is  to  demon- 
strate that  a  particular  source  or  even 
a  group  of  sources  is  causing  nonat- 
tainment or  other  air  pollution  prob- 
lems. The  bill  I  am  introducing  at- 
tempts to  address  each  of  these  issues. 
It  requires  EPA  to  promulgate  regula- 
tions to  implement  this  section  of  the 
act  and  to  make  clear  the  evidence 
that  a  State  could  use  to  demonstrate 
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damage  from  the  intentate  transport 
of  pollutanti. 

Sectkm  136  proviclee  a  process  by 
which  SPA  la  to  reaolve  Interstate  dis- 
putes reaardinc  air  pollution.  Al- 
thou^  several  States  have  presented 
petitions  to  EPA  under  this  section, 
the  Agency  has  failed  to  act.  The 
■meiidinents  In  this  bill  will  allow  the 
petitioning  States  to  move  Into  Feder- 
al court  to  ae^  prompt  review  of  their 


Mr.  President,  that  concludes  my 
review  of  the  specific  elements  of  this 
bUL  I  say  again  that  It  is  not  an  acid 
rain  bilL  It  is  not  an  oaone  nonattaln- 
ment  bOL  It  is  designed  to  address  a 
dUferait  set  of  concerns— related  oon- 
cems,  but  different  concerns.  I  am 
sure  that  some  will  say  that  it  contem- 
plates a  control  program  too  cimiber- 
some  to  deal  effectively  with  the  prob- 
lems it  addresses.  Perh^M  there  is 
some  truth  in  that  view.  But  it  is  an 
amendment  to  the  Clean  Air  Act 
which  attempts  to  use  the  existing 
provisions  of  the  act  to  resolve  real 
and  continuing  air  pollution  problems. 
We  wiU  be  considering  acid  rain  and 
oeone  specific  strategies  over  the  next 
few  months.  And  as  we  do  we  may  de- 
velop mechanisms  more  effective  for 
these  air  pollution  problems.  Never- 
theless, transboundary  pollution  other 
than  acid  rain  or  ozone  wiU  continue 
to  be  a  problem  and  it  is  appropriate 
and  important  that  we  make  an  effort 
to  repair  the  Clean  Air  Act  so  that  it 
can  be  effective  in  resolving  these 
problons. 

In  addition  to  the  interstate  provi- 
sions, the  other  principal  focus  of  this 
bfll  is  an  updating  of  the  national  am- 
bient air  quality  standards  to  assure 
that  the  Clean  Air  Act  fully  reflects 
the  most  recent  health  research. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  ask  that  the 
text  of  the  bill  be  printed  In  the 
RaooRO. 

Thne  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Rkord.  as  follows: 

&796 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
RepnaenUMva  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Cononaa  auembled, 

EtccnoM  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Matiraua  Ambient  Air  Quality  Amend- 
ments Act  of  1987." 

AMUmT  An  QUAUTT  STARSARSS 

Sac.  2.  Section  109  of  the  Clean  Air  Act 
(42  UJB.C.  7409)  te  amended  by  adding  the 
foQowlnc  new  subsections  after  subsection 
(c)  and  relettertng  the  remaining  subsec- 
tions aooonUni^ 

"(d)  The  Administrator  shall,  not  later 
than  twelve  months  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  aubsection,  propose  a  national 
I^imary  ambient  air  quality  standard  for 
sulfur  dioxide  concentrations  over  a  period 
of  not  more  than  1  hour  which  is  consistent 
With  subaectton  (bXl)  unless,  based  on  crite- 
ria iaued  under  section  108,  the  Administra- 
tor first  finds  that  there  is  no  significant 
evidence  that  such  a  standard  is  requisite  to 
protect  public  health  allowing  an  adequate 
margin  of  safety.  After  notice  and  opportu- 


nity for  public  comment  on  a  proposed 
standard,  but  not  later  than  January  1, 
1999,  the  Administrator  shall  promulgate 
such  a  standard,  unless  the  Administrator 
has  made  a  finding  that  such  a  standard  is 
not  requisite  to  protect  public  health  allow- 
ing an  adequate  margin  of  safety.  In  the 
eveat  the  Administrator  falls  to  promulgate 
a  national  primary  ambient  air  quality 
standard  for  sulfur  dioxide  or  fails  to  make 
the  finding  provided  for  in  this  subsection, 
on  and  after  January  1,  1990  there  shall  be 
a  national  primary  ambient  air  quality 
standard  over  a  1  hour  period  for  sulfur  di- 
oxide which  shall  be  0.2  parts  per  million  of 
sulfur  dioxide  expected  to  be  exceeded  not 
more  than  once  per  year  and  which  shall  be 
in  addition  to  any  other  standard  for  sulfur 
dioidde  which  has  been  established. 

"(e)  The  Administrator  shall,  not  later 
than  twelve  months  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  subsection,  propose  a  national 
prioary  ambient  air  quality  standard  for  ni- 
trogen dioxide  concentrations  over  a  period 
of  not  more  than  1  hour  which  is  consistent 
with  subsection  (b)(1)  unless,  based  on  crite- 
ria Issued  under  section  108,  the  Administra- 
tor finds  that  there  is  no  significant  evi- 
dence that  such  a  standard  is  requisite  to 
protect  public  health  allowing  an  adequate 
margin  of  safety.  After  notice  and  opportu- 
nity for  public  comment  on  a  proposed 
standard,  but  not  later  than  January  1, 
1990.  the  Administrator  shall  promulgate 
such  a  standard,  unless  the  Administrator 
has  made  a  finding  that  such  a  standard  is 
not  requisite  to  protect  public  health  allow- 
ing an  adequate  margin  of  safety.  In  the 
event  the  Administrator  faUs  to  promulgate 
a  national  primary  ambient  air  quality 
standard  for  nitrogen  dioxide  or  fails  to 
malce  the  finding  provided  for  in  this  sub- 
section, on  and  after  January  1,  1990  there 
shall  be  a  national  primary  ambient  air 
quality  standard  over  a  1  hour  pericxi  for  ni- 
trogen dioxide  which  shall  be  0.3  parts  per 
million  of  nitrogen  dioxide  expected  to  t>e 
exceeded  not  more  than  once  per  year  and 
which  shall  be  in  addition  to  any  other 
standard  for  nitrogen  dioxide  which  has 
been  established. 

"(f)  The  Administrator  shall,  not  later 
than  thirty  months  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  subsection,  propose  a  revision 
of  the  national  primary  ambient  air  quality 
standard  for  ozone  concentrations.  The  pro- 
posed revised  primary  ozone  standard  shall 
inclade  a  primary  standard  over  a  1  hour 
period  and  a  primary  standard  which  ad- 
dreses  subchronlc  human  health  effects 
and  which  is  averaged  over  a  period  not  to 
exceed  24  hours  both  of  which  standards 
shaQ  be  consistent  with  subsection  (b)(1) 
unless,  based  on  criteria  Issued  under  sec- 
tion 108,  the  Administrator  first  finds  that 
there  Is  no  significant  evidence  that  either 
or  both  of  such  standards  is  requisite  to  pro- 
tect public  health  allowing  an  adequate 
margin  of  safety.  After  notice  and  opportu- 
nity for  public  comment  on  proposed  stand- 
ards, but  not  later  than  July  1,  1991.  the  Ad- 
ministrator shall  promulgate  such  revised 
standards,  unless  the  Administrator  has 
made  a  finding  that  either  or  both  such 
standards  is  not  requisite  to  protect  public 
health  allowing  an  adequate  margin  of 
safety.  In  the  event  the  Administrator  fails 
to  promulgate  a  national  primary  ambient 
air  quality  standard  for  the  subchronlc 
huaan  health  effects  of  ozone  concentra- 
tions or  falls  to  malie  the  finding  with  re- 
spect to  such  standard  provided  for  in  this 
sutiiection,  on  and  after  July  1,  1991  there 
shall  be  a  national  primary  ambient  air 
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quality  Standard  over  a  1  hour  period  for 
OEone  cdnoentratlons  which  shall  be  0.08 
parts  per  million  of  OEone  expected  to  be  ex- 
ceeded qot  more  than  once  per  year  and 
which  skall  be  in  addition  to  any  other 
standard  for  oeone  which  has  been  estab- 
lished. 

"(g)  The  A(]mlnlstrator  shall,  not  later 
than  thirty-six  months  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  subsection,  propose  a  na- 
tional primary  ambient  air  quality  standard 
for  add  aerosols  along  with  their  precursors 
including  sulfates,  nitrates  and  other  fine 
particles  which  shall  be  in  addition  to  any 
national  primary  ambient  air  quality  stand- 
ard for  particulate  matter  which  has  been 
established  and  which  is  consistent  with 
subsecticti  (bXl)  unless,  based  on  criteria 
issued  under  section  108,  the  Administrator 
first  finds  that  there  is  no  significant  evi- 
dence that  such  a  standard  is  requisite  to 
protect  public  health  allowing  an  adequate 
margin  of  safety.  After  notice  and  opportu- 
nity for  public  comment  on  a  proposed 
standard,  but  not  later  than  January  1, 
1992,  the  Administrator  shall  promulgate 
such  a  Aandard  unless  the  Administrator 
has  made  a  finding  that  such  a  standard  is 
not  requisite  to  protect  public  health  allow- 
ing an  adequate  margin  of  safety. 

"(h)  The  Administrator  shaU,  not  later 
than  thirty-six  months  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  tills  subsection,  propose  a  na- 
tional secondary  ambient  air  quality  stand- 
ard or  standards  for  ozone  concentrations 
consistent  with  subsection  (bK2)  unless, 
based  on  criteria  issued  under  section  108, 
the  Administrator  finds  that  there  Is  no  sig- 
nificant evidence  that  such  a  standard  is 
requisite  to  protect  soils,  waters,  crops,  for- 
ests, vegetation,  materials,  visibility  or  other 
elements  of  public  welfare.  The  proposed 
standard  or  standards  shall  take  into  ac- 
count both  short-term  and  seasonal  effects 
of  ozone  concentrations  on  crops  and  for- 
ests. After  notice  and  opportunity  for  public 
comment  on  a  proposed  standard  or  stand- 
ards, but  not  later  than  January  1,  1092,  the 
Administrator  shall  promulgate  such  a 
standard  or  standards,  unless  the  Adminis- 
trator hae  made  a  finding  that  such  a  stand- 
ard or  sl&ndards  is  not  requisite  to  protect 
public  welfare  as  provided  in  this  subsec- 
tion. In  no  event  shall  any  such  standard  be 
identical  to  the  national  primary  ambient 
air  quality  standard  for  ozone  absent  a  de- 
termination by  the  Aiiministrator,  based  on 
criteria  Issued  under  section  108,  that  an 
identical  standard  is  nevertheless  adequate 
to  protect  soils,  waters,  crops,  forests,  vege- 
tation, materials,  visibility  or  other  ele- 
ments of  public  welfare. 

"(1)  The  Administrator  shall,  not  later 
than  thirty-six  months  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  subsection,  propose  a  na- 
tional secondary  ambient  air  quality  stand- 
ard for  fine  particles  with  an  aerodynamic 
diameter  smaller  than  or  equal  to  2.5  ml- 
crometeiB  consistent  with  subsection  (b)(2) 
unless,  based  on  criteria  issued  under  sec- 
tion 108,  the  Administrator  finds  that  there 
is  no  sigiUf  leant  evidence  that  such  a  stand- 
ard is  requisite  to  protect  crops,  waters,  for- 
ests, vegetation,  materials,  visibility  or  other 
elements  of  public  welfare.  After  notice  and 
opportunity  for  comment  on  a  proposed 
standard,  but  not  later  than  January  1, 
1992,  the  Administrator  shall  promulgate 
such  a  standard,  unless  the  Administrator 
has  made  a  finding  that  such  a  standard  is 
not  necessary  to  protect  crops,  waters,  for- 
ests, vegetation,  materials,  visibility  or  other 
elements  of  public  welfare.". 


norajomTATioir  or  aacointAaT  stahsaum 
Sac.  3.  (a)  Section  110(aKl)  of  the  aean 
Air  Act  is  amended  by  strildng  the  last  sen- 
tence and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof,  "Each 
State  shall  conduct  separate  public  hearing 
on  the  elements  of  its  plan  (or  revisions 
thereof)  implementing  national  secondary 
ambient  air  quality  standards.". 

(b)  SecUon  110  (aX2XA)  of  the  Clean  Air 
Act  is  amended  by  striking  "and"  before 
"(11)"  and  by  inaerttng  at  the  end  thereof, 
"and  (111)  in  the  case  of  a  plan  implementing 
a  national  secondary  ambient  air  quality 
standard  for  oaone  or  fine  particles  as  re- 
quired by  section  109(h)  and  (1),  it  provides 
for  the  attainment  of  such  secondary  stand- 
ards as  expeditiously  as  practicable  but 
(subject  to  subsection  (e))  in  no  case  later 
than  three  years  from  the  date  of  approval 
of  such  plan  (or  any  revision  thereof  to  take 
account  of  a  revised  secondary  standard);". 

(c)  Section  110(b)  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof. 
"Only  one  such  extension  shall  be  made  for 
any  state  for  any  secondary  standard  or  re- 
vision thereof.". 

(d)  Section  110(e)  of  the  CHean  Air  Act  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof— 

"(3)  Subject  to  the  same  conditions  which 
V>ply  to  an  extension  under  paragraph  (1), 
upon  application  of  a  CSovemor  of  a  State  at 
the  time  of  submission  of  any  plan  imple- 
menting a  national  secondary  ambient  air 
quality  standard  for  ozone  concentrations  or 
for  fine  particles,  the  Administrator  may 
extend  the  three-year  period  referred  to  in 
subsection  (aX2XAXlll)  for  not  more  than 
two  years  for  an  air  quality  control  region.". 

nmSSTATK  POLXUnOH 

Sec.  4.  (A)  SacnoR  110(aX2XE)  or  the 
Clxah  Ant  Act  is  akkhded— 

(1)  by  inserting  "or  sources"  after 
"source"; 

(2)  by  striking  "prevent"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "Interfere  with"; 

(3)  by  inserting  after  "vlslbUity,"  the  fol- 
lowing: "or  (III)  contribute  to  atmospheric 
concentrations  or  loadings  of  pollutants 
(whether  or  not  a  national  primary  or  sec- 
ondary ambient  air  quality  standard  has 
been  promulgated  for  such  pollutant)  for 
their  transformation  products  or  the  deposi- 
tion of  such  pollutants  or  transformation 
products  which  may  reasonably  be  antici- 
pated to  cause  or  contribute  to  an  adverse 
effect  on  public  health  or  welfare  or  the  en- 
vironment in  any  other  State  or  foreign 
country,":  and 

(4)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof.  "Not 
later  than  January  1,  1989  the  Administra- 
tor shall  promulgate  regulations  for  the  im- 
plementation of  this  subparagraph.  Such 
regulations  shall  specify  the  methodology 
(Including  modeling  of  atmospheric  trans- 
port and  transformation  processes)  which 
the  Administrator  deems  sufficient  to  dem- 
onstrate a  violation  of  this  subparagraph  or 
section  126.  After  the  date  on  which  such 
regulations  are  promulgated,  the  Adminis- 
trator shall  review  all  plans  submitted  (in- 
cluding plans  previously  submitted)  pursu- 
ant to  this  section  to  assure  compliance  with 
this  subparagraph  and  section  126.". 

(b)  Section  110(aX4)  of  the  Clean  Air  Act 
is  amended  by  striking  "within  such  State". 

(c)  Section  126  of  the  CHean  Air  Act  is 
amended  as  follows: 

(1)  by  adding  a  new  subsection  as  follows: 
"(d)  Emissions  of  an  air  pollutant  which, 
by  Itself  or  in  combination,  reaction,  or 
transformation,  adversely  affects  the  public 
health  or  welfare  of  another  State,  is  in  vio- 
lation of  this  section.". 


(3)  in  subparagraph  (B)  of  subaection 
(aXl).  by  striking  "in  excess  of  the  national 
ambient  air  quality  standards"; 

(3)  in  subaection  (b)— 

(A)  in  the  first  sentence,  following  "major 
source",  by  inserting  "or  group  of  sources"; 

(B)  by  striking  "110(aX2XEXi)"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "110(aX2XE)  or  this 
section":  and 

(C)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof,  "Any  pe- 
tition pursuant  to  this  subsection  not  grant- 
ed or  denied  within  180  days  after  such 
hearing  shall  be  deemed  denied  and  shall  be 
reviewable  under  section  307."; 

(4)  in  subsection  (c)— 

(A)  in  the  first  sentence,  following  the 
words  "violation  or',  inserting  "this  section 
and"; 

(B)  striking  "110(aX2XEXl)"  wherever  it 
appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"110(aX2XE)  or  this  section"; 

(C)  in  paragraph  (2)  insert  before  the 
period  the  phraae,  "or  to  continue  operation 
in  violation  of  subaection  (d)  more  than  two 
years  after  the  date  of  such  finding  without 
the  installation  of  reasonably  available  con- 
trol technology." 

(d>  Section  302(h)  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  is 
amended  by  inserting  "precipitation."  fol- 
lowing "effects  on"  the  second  time  it  ap- 
pears and  by  inserting  before  the  period  a 
comma  and  "whether  caused  by  transforma- 
tion, conversion,  or  combination  with  other 
air  pollutants.". 

(e)  Section  304(aXl)  of  the  Clean  Air  Act 
is  amended  by  inserting  a  comma  after 
"Act";  by  striking  "or";  and  by  inserting  at 
the  end  thereof  "or,  (C)  section  110(aX2XE) 
or  126,".* 


By    Mr.    METZENBAUM    (for 
himself,  Mr.  LAUTEifBERG,  Mr. 
iNOTmE.     Mr.     Spbcter.     Mr. 
WiRTH,  Mr.  WncKER,  Mr.  Sak- 
roRO,  and  Ms.  Mikulski): 
S.  797.  A  bill  to  require  the  Attorney 
General  to  collect  data  and  report  an- 
nually about  hate  crimes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

COLLECTION  OF  HATE  CRIME  STATISTICS 

•  Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  introducing  legislation  to 
require  the  Justice  Department  to  col- 
lect data  on  crimes  motivated  by  reli- 
gious, ethnic,  or  racial  prejudice. 

There  is  no  comprehensive,  accurate 
system  in  place  today  for  the  collec- 
tion of  statistics  on  racial,  ethnic,  or 
religious  violence.  Consequently,  we 
have  no  systematic  way  of  determining 
whether  our  society  is  growing  more 
tolerant,  or,  as  recent  evidence  sug- 
gests, more  hostile  to  minorities  of 
this  Nation. 

The  recent  well-publicized  incidents 
of  racial  violence  in  Howard  Beach 
and  Forsyth  Coimty,  GA,  have  refo- 
cused  our  attention  on  the  problem  of 
racial  violence.  And  it  is  well  that  they 
have,  because  the  evidence  indicates 
that  we  have  not  reached  the  point 
where  hate  crimes  are  a  thing  of  the 
past. 

The  State  of  Maryland,  one  of  the 
few  States  with  a  strong  reporting  re- 
quirement, has  averaged  about  400  In- 
cidents per  year.  New  York  City  has 
witnessed  an  increase  in  these  inci- 
dents of  32  percent  per  year.  The  Cali- 


fornia Attorney  General's  Commission 
on  Racial.  Ethnic.  Religious  and  Mi- 
nority Violence  concluded  last  year 
that  hate  violence  was  occurring  in 
every  part  of  California  and  was  grow- 
ing. 

The  Community  Relations  Service 
of  the  Justice  Department,  the  only 
Federal  agency  charged  with  mediat- 
ing racial  and  ethnic  disputes,  reports 
a  42-percent  increase  in  racial  inci- 
dents and  a  tripling  of  these  incidents 
between  1980  and  1986.  The  Director 
of  the  Agency  said  last  month  that: 

We  .  .  .  cannot  afford  to  be  sanguine 
about  potential  implications,  for  if  left  unat- 
tended, these  incidents  could  spread  like  a 
cancer.  Governors'  offices,  police  depart- 
ments, and  community  groups  from  Rhode 
Island  to  Idaho  to  California  are  requesting 
.  .  .  assistance. 

The  Director  said  that  he  is 
generally  in  favor  of  a  mechanism  designed 
to  collect  uniform  data  on  hate  Incidents. 

This  bill  requires  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral to  develop  a  system  for  obtaining 
data  for  1988,  and  for  the  succeeding  4 
years,  about  crimes  which  i^pear  to  be 
based  on  racial,  ethnic,  or  religious 
prejudice.  It  is  a  modest  bill,  desU^ed 
to  provide  information  to  enable  us  to 
better  understand  and  cope  with  hate 
crimes. 

This  biU  will  not  solve  the  problems 
of  bigotry  and  prejudice  in  our  society. 
It  will  not  prevent  the  victimization  of 
religious  and  racial  minorities.  But  it 
will  help  us  understand  the  problem. 
It  will  help  us  to  learn  if  our  society  is 
becoming  a  more  tolerant  and  civilized 
one  or  if  we  are  moving  backward. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  (»py 
of  the  bill  be  inserted  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcoro,  as  follows: 

S.797 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hovte  of 
Repreaentativea    of   the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 
SECTION  I.  ACQUISmON  OF  DATA  AND  REPORTS 

Under  the  authority  of  section  534  of  title 
28.  United  States  Code,  the  Attorney  Gener- 
al shall  develop  a  workable  reporting  system 
for  the  acquisition  of  data,  for  the  calendar 
year  1988  and  each  of  the  succeeding  4  cal- 
endar years,  about  crimes  which  manifest 
racial,  ethnic,  or  religious  prejudice,  includ- 
ing the  crimes  of  homicide,  assault,  robbery, 
burglary,  theft,  arson,  vandalism,  trespass, 
and  threat.  The  Attorney  General  shall  an- 
nually publish  a  summary  of  such  data. 

SEC  Z  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for 
fiscal  year  1088  and  each  of  the  succeeding 
four  fiscal  years,  such  sums  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  this  Act.* 


By  Mr.  WEICKER: 
S.  798.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  and  title  31, 
United  States  Code,  to  increase  the 
tax  on  diesel  fuel  and  gasoline  for 
highway  use  in  order  to  reduce  the 
Federal  deficit,  and  the  public  debt 
through  the  Public  Debt  Repayment 
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Ttuit  Fund;  to  the  Committee  on  Fl- 


loa  or  B0icn  mmb  public  dot 

•  lir.  WEICKKR.  Mr.  President. 
today  I  riae  to  Introduce  legiilation  ad- 
dreailiiK  two  of  this  country's  most 
nmiiwMM  ftroUems.  An  enormous 
budget  deficit  utd  the  growing  de- 
pendeooe  upon  imported  oil  and 
suptdles.  Today,  the  serious- 
I  of  these  two  issues  are  recognized 
by  Congress  and  the  administration 
alike. 

In  regard  to  the  budget  deficit,  we 
have  reallaed  the  peril  that  we  place 
future  generations  in  with  the  failure 
to  effectively  control  ezi)endltures  and 
to  reaponslhly  raise  revenues  to  pro- 
vide for  our  country's  needs.  We  have 
done  much  to  reduce  this  overwhelm- 
ing deficit  but  have  much  to  do  in 
ellmbiatbig  it  altogether.  We  cannot 
sacrlfloe  education,  health  care  sys- 
tems, scientific  research,  the  poor,  the 
handicapped  and  the  elderly  in  order 
to  pay  for  the  defense  budget.  More 
revenues  are  needed  to  reduce  the  def- 
Idt  and  continue  our  investments  In 
humanity. 

lir.  President.  I  believe  that  this 
country  is  entering  an  energy  crisis 
that  may  well  exceed  the  one  we  expe- 
rienced in  the  late  1970's.  Our  use  of 
imported  oO  is  rising  today  at  an  un- 
precedented rate  while  domestic  re- 
serves are  declining.  The  n.S.  oil  in- 
dustry is  reeling  fnnn  low  oil  prices 
and  we  can  literally  see  regions  of  this 
NiUtiOQ  that  are  in  a  depression.  In 
only  a  few  years  this  country  will  con- 
sume more  tnuwrted  oil  than  from  do- 
mestic sources.  As  our  Nation's  oil  re- 
serves, and  those  of  other  countries 
decline,  we  will  once  again  find  our- 
selves heavily  dependent  upon  Mideast 
oQ  supplies.  The  turbulence,  political 
instability  and  animosity  to  Western 
Tii^f""^  that  exists  in  the  Persian  Gulf 
can  only  create  a  grim  foreboding  in 
relying  on  that  area  for  the  energy  to 
suiK>ly  our  econ<»iy. 

The  legislation  I  propose  today  Is 
very  simple.  It  would  Impose  a  3-year 
tax  upon  gasoline  from  which  the  pro- 
ceeds will  go  to  reduction  of  the  deficit 
and  to  encourage  oil  conservation  and 
curb  the  import  of  foreign  oil.  Trans- 
portation in  this  country  consumes 
over  60  percent  of  oil  used  every  year. 
The  enactment  of  this  tax  will  reestab- 
lish a  gas  conservation  ethic.  From 
earlier  calculations  the  proposed  tax 
would  raise  over  $50  billion  in  reve- 
nues to  reduce  the  deficit  and  to  sup- 
port our  energy  security  efforts.  My 
proposal  requires  half  of  the  generat- 
ed revalues  to  specifically  reduce  the 
deficit.  The  remaining  revenues  would 
be  directed  to  the  Treasiuy  to  build 
America's  future. 

Critics  of  the  gasoline  tax  point  to 
its  regressiveness  and  the  possible  im- 
pacts upon  the  economy.  Let  me  point 
to  the  dangerous  waters  this  country 


is  entering  with  a  huge  national  debt 
and  weakening  energy  security.  Even 
the  administration  recognizes  that  im- 
poirttion  of  a  gas  tax  would  decrease 
gasoline  demand,  reduce  oil  Imports, 
buffer  the  impacts  of  an  oil  energy 
crisis  and  reduce  the  Federal  deficit. 

It  is  time  that  this  generation  face 
its  responsibilities  and  add  to  the  well 
from  which  we  have  been  drawing  at 
whkn  and  at  will  for  years.  The  trage- 
dy of  our  future  may  weU  be  not  the 
ravages  to  this  country  by  enormous 
debts  and  an  uncertain  energy  supply, 
but  rather  of  the  opportunities  lost  in 
paying  our  due  to  assure  our  Nation's 
security  and  wealth. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  I  am  introducing  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

lliere  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RsooRO,  as  follows: 

S.  798 

Bt  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representative*  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  1.  SHORT  TTTLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Reduction 
of  the  Deficit  and  Public  Debt  Revenue  Act 
of  1W7". 

SEC  ^  INCREASE  IN  TAX  ON  DIESEL  FUEL  AND 
GASOLINE. 

(a)  IHPOSITIOH  or  Tax.— 

(1)  DixsEL  ruEL.— Subsection  (a)  of  section 
4041  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986 
(relating  to  Imposition  of  tax  on  diesel  fuel 
and  special  motor  fuels)  is  amended  by  re- 
designating p>aragraph  (3)  as  paragraph  <4) 
and  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (2)  the  fol- 
lowkig  new  paragraph: 

"(t)  AdDITIGNAI.  tax  imposed  to  REDUCE 
PEDSRAL  DXFICn  AMD  PUBLIC  DEBT.— In  the 

case  of  any  Uquid  on  which  a  tax  is  imposed 
under  paragraph  (1)  (other  than  liquid  used 
as  f|iel  in  aircraft),  there  Is  hereby  imposed 
an  additional  tax  determined  from  the  fol- 
lowing table: 

"If  ItKiqal  is  used  a  sM—  Tic  xtttnul  tu  nie  is— 

On  V  mer  October  1.  19S7  10  cents  i  g4on 

On  or  tfter  Octgta  1.  19SS  20  cents  a  gUin 

On  or  mer  Odote  1,  1989 30  onis  i  ptai" 


-llaiagiM 

OtmiWOatml.lW.. 
ORaitaOciavl,  im.. 
Oa  •  Mr  Ocl*a  1.  1919.. 


Marth  19,  1987 

DaMnlMcil  aid  priic  (W  tac- 
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(^  GASOLim  IK  1987.— Subsection  (b)  of 
section  4081  of  such  Code  (relating  to  impo- 
sition of  tax  on  gasoline),  as  amended  by 
section  521(aKlKA)(i)  of  the  Superfund 
Revenue  Act  of  1986,  is  amended— 

(A)  in  paragraph  (1)— 

(i)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of  sub- 
paragraph (A), 

(11)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
subparagraph  (B)  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  ",  and",  and 

(ill)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subparagraph: 

"(C)  the  Federal  deficit  and  public  debt  fi- 
nancing rate.",  and 

(B)  in  paragraph  (2)— 

(i)  by  striking  of  "and"  at  the  end  of  sub- 
paragraph (A), 

(il)  by  striking  out  the  iieriod  at  the  end  of 
subparagraph  (B)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  ",  and",  and 

(ili)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subparagraph: 

"<C)  the  Federal  deficit  and  public  debt  fi- 
naocing  rate  is  determined  from  the  follow- 
ing table: 


(3)  OaSolirb  AfTER  i9aT.— SubBection  (d) 
of  sectioa  4081  of  such  Code  (relating  to  tm- 
poaitlon  of  tax  on  gasoline),  as  amended  by 
section  1703(a)  of  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of 
1986  and  section  521(aKlXAKU)  of  the  Su- 
perfund Revenue  Act  of  1986,  is  amended— 

(A)  in  paragraph  (1)— 

(i)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of  sub- 
paragract)  (A), 

(11)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
subparagraph  (B)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  ",  and",  and 

(ill)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subparagraph: 

"(C)  ttK  Federal  deficit  and  pubUc  debt  fi- 
nancing rate.",  and 

(B)  in  paragraph  (2)— 

(i)  by  striking  of  "and"  at  the  end  of  sub- 
paragrapli  (A), 

(U)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
subparagraph  (B)  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  ",  and",  and 

(iii)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subparagraph: 

"(C)  the  Federal  deficit  and  public  debt  fi- 
nancing rate  is  determined  from  the  follow- 
ing table: 


"If  the  psofne  is  sold-  Die  Federi  deficit  ad  pubtc  debt  finac 

in|  nte  K— 

On  or  ifiB  OcW»  1.  1987 10  caits  a  skn. 

On  V  afts  Oct*er  1.  1981 20  cents  a  plon. 

On  or  after  OcMcr  1,  1989 30  cents  a  |An. '. 


(b)  Floor  Stock  Taxes  on  Gasoline.— 

(1)  In  oereral.— On  gasoline  subject  to  tax 
at  the  Federal  deficit  and  public  debt  fi- 
nancing rate  under  section  4081  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1986  which,  on  Oc- 
tober 1,  1987,  October  1,  1988,  or  October  1, 
1989,  is  held  by  a  dealer  for  sale,  there  is 
hereby  imposed  a  floor  stock  tax  at  the  rate 
of  10  cents  a  gallon. 

(2)  Overpayment  op  floor  stock  taxes.— 
Section  1416  of  such  Code  shall  apply  with 
respect  to  the  floor  stock  taxes  imposed  by 
this  subsection,  so  as  to  entitle,  subject  to 
all  provisions  of  section  6416,  any  person 
paying  such  floor  stock  taxes  to  a  credit  or 
refund  thereof  for  any  of  the  reasons  speci- 
fied in  section  6416. 

(3)  DxtE  DATE  or  TAXES.— The  taxes  im- 
posed by  this  subsection  shall  be  paid  at 
such  time  after  each  applicable  October  1  as 
may  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  or  his  delegate. 

(4)  Transper   or    so    percent   op   ploor 

STOCK     mXES     TO     PUBLIC     DEBT     REPAYMENT 

trust  pvwd.- For  purposes  of  determining 
the  amount  transferred  to  the  Public  Debt 
Repayment  Trust  Fund  for  any  period,  50 
percent  of  the  taxes  imposed  by  this  subsec- 
tion shall  be  treated  as  Lf  they  were  imposed 
by  section  4081  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1986  with  respect  to  the  tax  at  the 
Federal  deficit  and  public  debt  financing 
rate. 

(5)  DEFINITION     AND     SPECIAL     RULE.— For 

purposes  of  this  subsection— 

(A)  Tbe  term  "dealer"  includes  a  whole- 
saler. Jobber,  distributor,  or  retailer. 

(B)  An  article  shall  be  considered  as  "held 
by  a  dealer"  if  title  thereto  has  passed  to 
such  dealer  (whether  or  not  delivery  to  him 
has  beea  made)  and  if  for  purposes  of  con- 
sumption, title  to  such  article  or  possession 


thereof  has  not  at  any  time  been  trans- 
ferred to  any  person  other  than  a  dealer, 
(c)  Conforming  Amendments.- 

(1)  Paragraph  (3)  of  section  4041(a)  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986  (relating  to 
termination  of  tax  on  special  fuels)  is 
amended  by  inserting  "paragraphs  (I)  and 
(2)  of  after  "imposed  by". 

(2)  Subparagraph  (B)  of  section  4041(b)(1) 
of  such  Code  (relating  to  exemption  for  off- 
highway  businesa  use)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "paragraph  (IXB)  or  (2XB)  of  sub- 
section (a)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"paragraph  (1)(B),  (2KB),  or  (3)  of  subsec- 
tion (a)". 

(3)  Section  4041(fK3)  of  such  Code  (relat- 
ing to  exemption  for  farm  use)  and  section 
4041(g)  of  such  Code  (relating  to  other  ex- 
emptions) are  each  amended  by  striking  out 
"subsection  (d)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "subsections  (aX3)  and  (d)". 

(4)  Section  4041(n)  of  such  Code  (relating 
to  tax  on  diesel  fuel  for  highway  vehicle  use 
may  be  imposed  on  sale  to  retailer)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(6)   Treatment    op   additional   tax   to 

BEDUCS    FEDERAL    DEFICHT    AND    PUBLIC    DEBT. — 

For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the  tax  im- 
posed by  subsection  (aX3)  shall  be  treated 
as  the  tax  imposed  by  subsection  (aXl).". 

(5)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  6412  of  such 
Code  (relating  to  floor  stock  refunds)  is 
amended  by  inserting  "(at  the  Highway 
Trust  Fund  financing  rate)"  after  "4081". 

(6)  Paragraph  (2)  of  section  6416(b)  of 
such  Code  (relating  to  special  cases  in  which 
tax  payments  considered  overpayments)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "paragraph  (IX A) 
or  (2XA)  of  section  4041(a)"  and  inserting  in 
Ueu  thereof  "paragraph  (IXA).  (2XA),  or  (3) 
of  section  4041(a)". 

(7)  Subsection  (h)  of  section  6420  of  such 
Code  (relating  to  gasoline  used  on  farms)  is 
amended  by  inserting  "or  at  the  Federal 
deficit  and  public  debt  financing  rate"  after 
"financing  rate". 

(8)  Subsection  (h)  of  section  6421  of  such 
Code  (relating  to  tax  on  gasoline  used  for 
certain  nonhlghway  purposes  or  by  local 
transit  systems)  (as  in  effect  before  its  re- 
designation  by  section  1703(c)  of  the  Tax 
Reform  Act  of  1986)  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing "or  at  the  Federal  deficit  and  public 
debt  financing  rate"  after  "financing  rate". 

(9)  Paragraph  (2XA)  of  section  6427(b)  of 
such  Code  (relating  to  refund  for  intercity, 
local,  or  school  buses)  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing "with  respect  to  section  4041(a)(1)" 
after  "account". 

(10)  Subsection  (n)  of  section  6427  (relat- 
ing to  fuels  not  used  for  taxable  purposes)  is 
amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "section  4041(d)"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "subsections  (aX3) 
and  (d)  of  section  4(M1".  and 

(2)  by  inserting  "or  at  the  Federal  deficit 
and  public  debt  financing  rate"  after  "fi- 
nancing rate". 

(d)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  take  effect  on  Oc- 
tober 1, 1987. 

SEC  1.  INCREASED  REVENUES  USED  TO  REDUCE 
FEDERAL  DEFICn  AND  PUBLIC  DEBT. 

(a)  Amendments  to  Highway  Trust 
Fund.- Paragraph  (4)  of  section  9503(b)  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986  (relating 
to  transfer  to  highway  trust  fund  of 
amounts  equivalent  to  certain  taxes)  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "section  4041(d)"  and 
inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "subsections  (aX3) 
and  (d)  of  section  4041",  and 


(2)  by  inserting  "or  the  Federal  deficit  and 
public  debt  financing  rate"  after  "financing 
rate". 

(b)  50  Percent  of  Additional  Revenues 
Applied  to  Public  Debt  Repayment  Trust 
Fund. — 

(1)  In  general.— Subchapter  A  of  chapter 
98  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986  (re- 
lating to  establishment  of  Trust  Funds)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 

■^EC  Mia.  FVBUC  DEBT  REPAYMENT  TRUST  FUND. 

"(a)  Creation  of  Trust  Fund.— There  is 
established  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  a  trust  fund  to  be  known  as  the 
'Public  Debt  Repayment  Trust  Fund',  con- 
sisting of  such  amounts  as  may  be  appropri- 
ated or  credited  to  the  Public  Debt  Repay- 
ment Trust  Fund. 

"(b)  Transfer  of  Certain  Taxes.- There 
are  hereby  appropriated  to  the  Public  Debt 
Repayment  Trust  Fund  amounts  equivalent 
to  50  percent  of  the  taxes  received  in  the 
Treasury  under  the  following  provisions: 

"(1)  section  4041(aX3)  (relating  to  addi- 
tional tax  on  diesel  fuel),  and 

"(2)  section  4081  (to  the  extent  attributa- 
ble to  the  Federal  deficit  and  pubUc  debt  fi- 
nancing rate). 

"(c)  Expenditures  From  Pmuc  Debt  Re- 
payment Trust  Fund.— Amounts  in  the 
Public  Debt  Repayment  Trust  Fund  are  ap- 
propriated and  available  for— 

"(1)  the  payment  of  interest  on  the  public 
debt,  and 

"(2)  the  payment  at  maturity,  or  the  re- 
demption or  purchase  before  maturity,  of 
any  obligation  of  the  Government  included 
in  the  public  debt. 

Any  obligation  of  the  Government  that  is 
bought,  redeemed,  or  paid  out  of  the  PubUc 
Debt  Repayment  Trust  Fund  shaU  be  can- 
ceUed  and  retired  and  may  not  be  reissued. 
The  PubUc  Debt  Repayment  Trust  Fund  is 
available  untU  aU  Government  obligations 
included  in  the  pubUc  debt  are  retired. 

"(d)  Obligation  Defined.— For  purposes 
of  this  section,  the  term  'obligation'  means  a 
direct  obligation  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment issued  under  law  for  valuable  con- 
sideration, including  bonds,  notes,  certifi- 
cates of  indebtedness.  Treasury  bills,  and  in- 
terim certificates  issued  for  an  obligation.". 

(c)  Clerical  Amendment.— The  table  of 
sections  for  subchapter  A  of  chapter  98  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
foUowing  new  item: 

"Sec.  9510.  PubUc  Debt  Repayment  Trust 
Fund.". 

(d)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shaU  take  effect  on  Oc- 
tober 1.  1987.0 


By  Mr.  GLENN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
D'Amato,  Mr.  MoYHiHAK,  and 
Mr.  SmoN): 
S.  799.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  pro- 
tection from  shoreline  erosion  of  im- 
provements to  residential  real  proper- 
ty contiguous  with  the  Great  Lakes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Works. 

great  lakes  emeroerct  sborxlihe 
protection  act 
•  Mr.  GLEINN.  Mr.  President,  today,  I 
am  introducing,  along  with  my  col- 
leagues, Senators  MovmHAM,  Smoif, 
and  D'Amato,  the  "Great  Lakes  Etoer- 
gency  Shoreline  Protection  Act."  This 
legislation  will  provide  Great  Lakes 


homeowners  with  the  means  to  pro- 
tect their  property  from  the  devastat- 
ing effects  of  shoreline  erosion. 

This  legislation  is  designed  to  en- 
courage financial  institutions  to  pro- 
vide secured,  federally  guaranteed 
loans  to  residential  property  owners 
along  the  great  Lakes  for  implementa- 
tion of  shoreline  protection  measures 
or  for  moving  structures  back  from 
the  shoreline.  A  similar  biU  has  been 
introduced  In  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives by  Mr.  Eckart  and  23  of  his  col- 
leagues. 

The  need  for  this  legislation  has 
never  been  more  urgent.  The  Great 
Lakes  water  levels  are  at  a  record 
high,  with  Lake  Erie  being  some  4  feet 
above  normal.  The  most  recent  6- 
month  forecast  prepared  by  the  XJA. 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers  last  Septem- 
ber Indicates  that  the  lake  levels  wHl 
continue  to  increase.  The  high  lake 
levels  have  already  caused  serious 
damage  to  property  due  to  shoreline 
erosion  and  flcxxling.  Streets,  private 
homes  and  businesses  throughout  the 
basin  are  being  washed  into  the  lakes; 
valuable  agricultural  land  in  Ottawa 
County,  Ohio,  and  elsewhere  is  being 
lost;  and  27  counties  in  Michigan  have 
been  declared  disaster  areas. 

Current  programs  are  inadequate  to 
deal  with  this  problem.  Protection 
from  long-term  flooding  is  addressed 
through  the  Advanced  Measures  pro- 
gram of  the  n.S.  Corps  of  EIngineers. 
and  protection  against  loss  of  property 
due  to  short-term  flooding  is  available 
through  the  National  Flood  Insurance 
Program,  administered  by  the  Federal 
Emergency  Management  Agency. 
Relief  from  gradual  shoreline  erosion, 
however,  is  not  provided  by  any  Feder- 
al program. 

The  "Great  Lakes  Emergency  Shore- 
line Protections  Act"  has  been  de- 
signed to  minimize  the  risk  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government  by  seciu-ing  each 
loan  by  a  lien  on  the  improved  proper- 
ty being  protected,  and  by  required 
State  participation  in  the  implementa- 
tion of  the  program.  The  loan  will  be 
awarded  for  the  purpose  of  protecting 
the  principal  residential  property  of 
citizens  from  shoreline  erosion  and 
flooding.  The  terms  of  the  loan  may 
be  for  up  to  30  years  and  $50,000.  The 
States  would  have  the  responsibility  to 
determine  the  need  for  each  loan 
under  the  terms  of  the  act,  to  specify 
the  use  to  which  the  loan  could  be 
put,  and  to  prescribe  certain  terms  of 
repayment,  including  the  potential  im- 
position of  a  state-levied  adminstrative 
fee.  The  State  would  provide  a  subsidy 
of  from  32  to  5  percentage  points  of 
the  interest  charged  on  each  loan. 

Overall,  while  the  program  will  re- 
quire some  effort  and  expense  on  the 
part  of  the  States,  the  bill  gives  each 
State  many  options  for  qualifying  loan 
recipients   and   for   determining   the 
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apiutHKlate  property  protection 
itn  each  case. 

Tbm  lead  Federal  agency  for  admln- 
istarlnc  the  ihoreline  eroaion  protec- 
tk»  provlalooB  would  the  U^.  Army 
Cotps  of  Bngineera.  An  authorisation 
of  0  nlllkm  per  year  for  the  5  yeara 
of  thla  bOl  is  Included  for  the  pro- 
gnun'i  admlnlatatlTe  costs. 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation  re- 
quires some  f<»m  of  active  participa- 
tkm  by  all  partieai  while  keeping  the 
east  to  the  Fedoml  Oovemment  at  a 

I  want  to  emphasine  that  the  resi- 
dential property  owners  along  the 
Great  Lakes  need  scane  assistance  soon 
to  alleviate  the  threat  of  encrcMLChing 
hitfi  water  levels.  I  am  especially  re- 
minded of  the  increased  amount  of 
shoreline  erosian  irtiich  occurs  when 
storais  pass  over  the  lakes.  I  recall,  for 
wnunplr,  that  during  a  winter  storm 
on  December  1. 19B5.  the  difference  in 
the  level  of  Lake  Erie  between  Toledo 
and  Buffalo  was  16  feet,  causing  ex- 
tensive shore  erosion  and  millions  of 
dollars  in  priHterty  damage.  This  past 
month,  strong  northerly  winds  across 
Lake  Michigan  resulted  in  the  flooding 
of  Chicago's  Lake  Shore  Drive.  The  in- 
creased amount  of  damage  and  erosion 
which  accompanied  these  storms  serve 
as  warnings  for  what  lies  ahead. 

It  is  imperative  that  we  address  this 
problem  now  to  relieve  thousands  of 
people  from  the  prospect  of  losing 
their  homes  and  property.  Based  on 
current  trends,  the  Great  Lakes  Com- 
mission projeda  that  lake  levels  may 
continue  to  increase  for  the  foreseea- 
ble future,  «^""<"g  continued  hardship 
for  residential  property  owners  on  the 
Great  Lakes. 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  that  the 
Senate  give  this  legislation  its  early 
and  favorable  consideration.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  siunmary  of 
this  legislation  be  printed  in  the 
Raooao. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sum- 
mary was  ordoed  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rnou.  as  f ollows: 

Ezxcurm  SnmtAST:  Oskat  Lakes 
■CT  BBomxLXK*  Paoif  now  Act 


I.  PDKPOSB  OP  ACT. 

TO  enoounge  flnsnclal  inatltutlons  to  pro- 
vide losna  to  resMential  property  owners  for 
hnplfmfntatlon  of  ■horeline  protection 
massum  or  for  moving  structures  back 
from  the  shoreline. 

n.  PIMDUIGS 

(A)  Great  Udces  water  levels  have  been 
steadily  rWnc  in  recent  years  and  have  es- 
tsMMirrt  new  reeorda.  (B)  Water  levels  have 
already  caused  damace.  and  there  is  a  sig- 
nificant ;»t>babillty  that  there  will  be 
damase  exoeedins  that  of  the  past.  (C) 
Owners  of  real  property  contiguous  with 
the  Oreat  Udus  are  having  difficulty  pro- 
viding funds  for  protection  from  shoreline 


m.  aoHiKisiBATioa  or  thx  frogram 
(A)  The  Corps  of  Engineers  will  adminis- 
ter the  program  and  will  guarantee  that  the 
UJL  will  reimburse  a  financial  insUtution 


for  M  percoit  of  any  loss  sustained  as  a 
result  of  default. 

(B)  The  Corps  of  Engineers  will  establish 
a  limitation  on  the  tiri»»itniim  amount  of  in- 
tenst  that  a  lender  can  charge,  based  on 
prevailing  interest  rates. 

(C)  The  Corps  of  Engineers  wHl  hold  the 
improved  property  as  security  until  the  loan 
is  »aid  off.  In  the  event  of  default,  the  n.8. 
win  reimburse  the  financial  institution. 
th«n  foreclose  and  sell  the  property.  Superi- 
or lien  holders  will  receive  proceeds  from 
the  sale  of  the  property  before  the  U.S. 

(D)  In  cooperation  with  the  states,  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  will  establish  priorities 
for  loans  baaed  on  risk  of  damage. 

rv.  xLiontuTT  roa  pxmaAL  loahs 

(A)  The  improvement  to  be  protected 
mist  have  been  in  existence  or  imder  con- 
strvctlon  on  the  date  of  enactment  unless 
the  state  establishes  setback  requirements 
for  new  construction,  in  which  case,  the  ell- 
glblUty  requirement  does  not  apply. 

(B)  The  term  of  the  loan  cannot  exceed  30 
years  and  the  aggregate  amount  of  the  loan 
caoaot  exceed  $50,000  (the  Corps  of  Engi- 
ne«8  may  Increase  the  amount  of  an  Indi- 
vidual loan  by  $35,000  U  Justified). 

(C)  The  states  would  subsidize,  with  re- 
spect to  interest  charges,  3  to  5  percent  of 
the  principal  amount  of  the  loan. 

(D)  SUtes  must  certify  that:  (1)  the  bor- 
rower's plan  for  erosion  control  meets  mini- 
mum engineering  standards  to  be  developed 
by  the  Corps  in  cooperation  with  the  states; 
(2)  the  borrower  meets  standards  estab- 
lished by  the  state  with  respect  to  effective 
procedures  for  moving  residential  struc- 
tures: and  (3)  there  is  significant  risk  that 
the  structure  to  be  protected  will  be  damage 
from  erosion  if  no  action  is  taken. 

(K)  States  in  determining  whether  to  pro- 
vide the  subsidy,  shall  consider  financial 
need  of  borrower  and  whether  property  to 
be  protected  is  a  principal  residence. 

V.  XLBCnOHS  BT  STATES  WTTH  RXSPSCT  TO 
COHSmOHS  OP  FROVIDIMG  SUBSIST 

States  may  elect  to:  (1)  recapture  the  sub- 
sidy to  the  borrower  upon  sale  or  disposition 
of  ttie  property:  (3)  determine  whether  sub- 
sidifeed  loans  should  be  used  for  moving 
structures  back  from  the  shoreline  or  for 
erosion  control  devices  or  for  both:  and  (3) 
collect  an  administration  fee,  not  to  exceed 
1%.  to  defray  the  costs  of  administering  the 
program. 

VI.  ADDITIONAL  CORPS  OP  KNOIMEKRS  ROLES 

(A)  The  Corps  shall  develop,  within  120 
days  of  enactment,  minimum  standards  for 
construction  of  any  shoreline  erosion  con- 
trol device.  The  Corps  will  also  sssess  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  devices  constructed  under 
Section  54  of  the  Shoreline  Erosion  Control 
Demonstration  Act  of  1974. 

(B)  Within  one  year  of  enactment,  the 
Corps  with  the  states,  shall  complete  a 
study  to  determine  If  owners  whose  homes 
are  receiving  seepage  damage  from  high 
water  tables  as  a  result  of  high  lake  levels 
should  be  eligible  for  assistance  under  the 
program. 

Vtl.  REPORT  OH  THE  EPPELTIVEMESS  OP  THE 
PROGRAM 

The  Corps  of  Engineers  will  prepare  a 
report  to  Congress.  The  Corps  will  assess 
the  effectiveness  of  the  erosion  control  de- 
vices constructed  under  the  loan  program, 
and  the  Corps  will  assess  the  effectiveness 
of  the  program  itself.  The  report  will  be 
submitted  within  4  years  of  enactment. 


vm.  AQTHOaiZATIOll  OP  APFROFRIATtOaS  FOR 
ADMUnaTRATIVB  C08TS 

Appropriations  of  $3,000,000  are  author- 
ised for  FT  1987  and  each  fiscal  year  from 
1988  through  1993  for  administrative  costs 
of  the  progrun.* 

•  BCr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  pleased  to  cosponsor  the  Oreat 
Lakes  Emergency  Shoreline  Protec- 
tion Act  with  Senator  Oldih  and  my 
other  Oreat  Lakes  State  colleagues. 
This  legislation  is  designed  to  provide 
some  relief  to  homeowners  along  the 
Oreat  Lakes  who  are  suffering  from 
the  efflects  of  the  highest  water  levels 
In  the  Oreat  Lakes  in  this  century. 

The  Oreat  Lakes  and  their  connect- 
ing channels  make  up  the  largest 
f reshwgter  sjnstem  of  surface  water  in 
the  world.  Their  total  water  surface 
area  is  almost  95,000  square  miles.  It  Is 
to  be  expected  that  the  levels  of  the 
lakes  will  fluctuate  in  the  short  and 
long  term  due  to  natural  variations  in 
precipitation,  evaporation,  aquatic 
growth,  storms,  tides,  and  so  forth. 
The  current  crisis  on  the  banks  of  the 
lakes  Is  the  hiunan  problem  brought 
on  by  the  natural  occurrence  of  elevat- 
ed levels  of  water  in  the  lakes. 

IBS  REED  POR  THIS  LEOISLATIOH 

The  levels  of  the  Oreat  Lakes  have 
risen  steadily  in  recent  years:  indeed, 
new  records  have  been  set  and  siir- 
passed  several  times.  These  elevated 
levels  have  already  caused  significant 
damage  to  property  on  the  lakes' 
shores.  A  brief  visit  to  our  Oreat  Lakes 
shoreline  makes  clear  the  enormity  of 
the  proJblem.  In  some  cases,  the  combi- 
nation of  unusually  high  water  levels 
and  strong  wind  and  wave  action  have 
resulted  in  the  loss  of  acres  of  lake 
shore  property  in  a  matter  of  hours. 

In  December  of  1985  Lake  Erie  was 
the  hlgtiest  that  it  has  been  since  the 
Army  Corps  of  Elnglneers  began  keep- 
ing records  in  the  late  1800's.  A  storm 
that  arose  during  that  month  caused 
an  estimated  $1.3  million  in  damages 
in  Erie  and  Chautauqua  Counties  in 
New  York.  Winds  of  nearly  70  miles 
per  hour  instantaneously  drove  the 
water  level  at  Buffalo  to  a  new  record 
high,  such  occurrences  have  distressed 
the  reddents  of  aU  the  Oreat  Lakes 
States. 

There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
further  increases  in  lake  levels  and  re- 
sultant damage  will  occur. 

DSSCRIPTIOH  OP  THE  LEGISLATION 

This  legislation  will  enable  financial 
institutions  to  provide  loans  to  resi- 
dential property  owners  for  construc- 
tion of  shoreline  protection  measures 
and  for  moving  structures  away  from 
the  eroding  shoreline. 

The  act  authorizes  $2  million  per 
year  for  the  5-year  authorization 
period  for  administrative  expenses  of 
the  program.  It  directs  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army  to  administer  a  program 
tliat  will  provide  loans  at  below 
market  rates,  to  help  homeowners  to 


protect  or  to  move  their  houses.  The 
Federal  Oovemment  will  guarantee 
these  loans  against  default.  The  loans 
may  be  for  a  total  of  $50,000  over  a  30- 
year  term,  and  may  be  increased  to 
$75,000  if  the  Secretary  finds  that  the 
increase  is  Justified.  The  aggregate 
amount  of  money  loaned  will  depend 
upon  the  participation  of  the  States 
and  financial  institutions.  The  imple- 
mentation of  this  program  requires  no 
Federal  appropriations  beyond  the 
costs  of  its  administration. 

The  States  must  subsidize  not  less 
than  3  and  not  more  than  5  percent  of 
the  interest  charged  on  each  loan,  so 
that  homeowners  will  have  the  advan- 
tage of  a  below  market  rate.  In  addi- 
tion, the  States  must  determine  that 
each  borrower's  erosion  control  or 
house  moving  plans  meet  minimum 
engineering  standards  to  be  developed 
by  the  Corps  of  Engineers  and  the 
States.  Priority  for  loans  wiU  be  given 
to  owners  of  properties  that  are  at  sig- 
nificant risk,  and  must  be  targeted  for 
those  most  in  need  and  those  that  re- 
quire assistance  to  protect  a  principal 
residence. 

Within  4  years  of  the  enactment  of 
this  legislation  the  corps  will  report  on 
the  effectiveness  of  the  program,  and 
recommend  necessary  changes  to  Con- 


I  urge  my  coUeagues  to  Join  in  sup- 
port of  this  worthwhile  and  most  nec- 
essary legislation.* 

•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  in  support  of  the  Great  Lakes 
Emergency  Shoreline  Protection  Act, 
and  I  commend  my  colleague  from 
Ohio,  Senator  GLEmi,  for  his  leader- 
ship on  this  issue. 

We  are  all  aware  that  Great  Lakes 
water  levels  are  at  an  all-time  high, 
with  little  hope  of  significant  relief  in 
the  near  future.  Various  proposals  for 
diversions  would  have  little  effect  in 
the  long  nm,  virtually  no  effect  in  the 
short  run,  and  would  be  difficult  to  re- 
verse If  Great  Lak&s  levels  ever 
become  dangerously  low.  In  addition, 
diversions  could  simply  move  the  prob- 
lem from  one  area  to  another,  causing 
flooding  in  the  areas  to  which  the 
water  Is  diverted. 

In  short,  Mr.  President,  it  is  clear 
that  we  must  address  this  problem  by 
looking  for  ways  to  protect  property 
owners  along  the  lakes  from  high 
water  levels,  rather  than 'attempting 
to  change  those  levels. 

Currently,  protection  from  long- 
term  flooding  can  be  addressed 
through  the  advanced  measures  pro- 
gram of  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers, 
while  protection  against  loss  of  prop- 
erty due  to  short-term  flooding  is 
available  through  the  National  Flood 
Insurance  Program  administered  by 
the  Federal  Emergency  Management 
Agency.  However,  there  is  no  Federal 
program  to  provide  relief  for  home- 
owners along  the  Great  Lakes  who  are 


experiencing  gradual  erosion  prob- 
lems. 

The  bill  I  am  cosponsoring  today, 
the  Great  Lakes  Elmergency  Shoreline 
Protection  Act,  is  designed  to  assist 
these  homeowners  through  a  program 
shared  by  the  Federal  and  State  gov- 
ernments. The  program  will  encoiuage 
financial  institutions  to  provide  loans 
on  residential  property  owners  by 
guaranteeing  the  loans  at  the  Federal 
level.  States  would  participate  in  the 
program  both  by  determining  the  need 
for  the  program  and  by  providing  a 
subsidy  on  the  interest  rate. 

At  the  Federal  level,  this  program 
will  be  administered  by  the  Army 
Corps  of  Elngineers.  This  will  require 
an  authorization  of  $2  million  per  year 
for  5  years. 

The  bill  gives  each  State  several  op- 
tions for  qualifying  loan  recipients  and 
for  determining  the  most  appropriate 
property  protection  measiu«  in  each 
case.  However,  it  does  set  forth  specif- 
ic eligibility  requirements.  For  exam- 
ple, the  improvement  to  be  protected 
must  have  been  in  existence  or  under 
construction  on  the  date  of  enactment 
imless  the  State  establishes  setl)ack  re- 
quirements for  new  construction.  The 
term  of  the  loan  cannot  exceed  30 
years,  and  the  aggregate  amount  of 
the  loan  cannot  exceed  $50,000  unless 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  finds  an  in- 
crease Justified.  The  States  must  sub- 
sidize from  3  to  5  percent  of  the  inter- 
est charged  on  the  loans. 

States  must  certify  that  the  borrow- 
er's plan  for  erosion  control  meets 
minimum  engineering  standards,  and 
that  there  Is  a  significant  risk  that  the 
improvement  to  be  protected  will  be 
damaged  from  erosion  if  no  action  is 
taken. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  this  bill  rep- 
resents a  reasonable  approach  to  pro- 
tect properties  along  the  Great  Lakes. 
It  is  an  innovative,  fiscally  responsible 
approach,  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
Join  me  in  cosponsoring  this  bill.* 

By  Mr.  BREAX7X: 
S.  800.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  fiscal  year  1988  for  certain 
maritime  programs  of  the  Department 
of  Transportation  and  the  Federal 
Maritime  Commission:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Trans- 
portation. 

MARITIMB  ADMINISTRATION  AND  PEDKRAL 
MARITIME  COMMISSION  AUTHORIZATION 

•  Mr.  BREAUX.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
particularly  proud  to  be  introducing 
the  following  measure  as  I  have  Just 
today  been  named  as  the  new  chair- 
man of  the  Merchant  Marine  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. Science  and  Transportation. 

Federal  maritime  issues  are  certainly 
no  stranger  to  me.  I  was  a  very  active 
player  In  this  field  while  serving  in  the 
House  on  the  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  Committee.  In  Louisiana, 
waterbome  commerce  and  ship  build- 


ing are  a  way  of  life  and  the  Port  of 
New  Orleans,  now  our  Nation's  third 
largest,  has  long  served  as  the  point  of 
departure  for  the  multitude  of  prod- 
ucts from  the  breadbasket  of  our 
Nation. 

But  it  Lb  more  than  Just  a  parochial 
interest  that  makes  me  so  proud  to 
now  take  command  of  this  subcommit- 
tee. The  maritime  industry  is  the 
foundation  on  which  our  Nation  was 
built.  It  has  provided  the  backbone  for 
our  domestic  commerce  and  foreign 
trade.  It  has  served  admirably  in  the 
defense  of  our  precious  way  of  life  in 
America. 

As  many  of  us  are  painfully  aware, 
however,  the  U.S.  maritime  industry  is 
not  a  healthy  one.  Plagued  by  the 
same  overseas  challenges  of  imfair 
subsidies  and  unrealistic  labor  costs 
that  many  of  our  industries  face 
today,  the  carrying  of  cargo  by  \3S. 
ships  has  largely  become  the  excep- 
tion, not  the  rule.  Some  go  so  far  as  to 
predict  that  in  the  near  future  80  per- 
cent of  n.S.  shipping  companies  will 
go  bankrupt.  Of  course,  U.S.  shipyards 
are  suffering  a  parallel  demise. 

As  I  said,  the  merchant  marine  has 
risen  to  the  needs  of  this  Nation  both 
in  times  of  peace  and  in  times  of  war 
throughout  the  history  of  this  Nation. 
I  think  it  is  now  our  turn  to  rise  in  de- 
fense of  our  maritime  industry  in  its 
time  of  need.  The  bill  I  am  introducing 
would  provide  for  the  authorization  of 
appropriations  for  essential  IMeral 
programs  administered  by  both  the 
Maritime  Administration  [MarAd]  and 
the  Federal  Maritime  Commission. 
These  most  basic  of  maritime  pro- 
grams will  be  the  first  of  many  issues 
and  problems  in  the  maritime  industry 
that  I  look  forward  with  great  antici- 
pation to  worldng  on  in  the  subcom- 
mittee.* 


By  Mr.  JOHNSTON  (for  himself. 

Mr.  Bradlet,  I£r.  Brkaux,  Mr. 

Bumpers,  Mr.  DsCoifciNi,  Mr. 

McCaik,    Mr.    McClttrs.    Mr. 

Matstthaga,   Mr.   Murkowski. 

Mr.  NicKLES,  and  Mr.  Stevens): 
S.  801.  A  biU  to  facilitate  the  nation- 
al distribution  and  utilization  of  coal; 
to  the  Committee  on  EInergy  and  Nat- 
ural Resources. 

COAL  DISTRIBXmON  AND  UTILIZATION  ACT 

•  Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  introducing  a  bill  that 
would  facilitate  the  development  of 
coal  slurry  pipelines.  This  measure 
would  grant  the  Federal  power  of  emi- 
nent domain  to  those  interstate  coal 
pipeline  systems  determined  to  be  in 
the  national  Interest. 

Enactment  of  this  legislation  would 
provide  an  alternate  means  of  trans- 
porting domestic  coal.  Excessive  coal 
haulage  rates  result  In  unnecessarily 
high  electric  utility  bills  for  consum- 
ers, contribute  to  our  relentless  for- 
eign trade  deficit,  and  hurt  the  com- 
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pettttveiMH  of  our  domeitie  coal  in- 
diMbr  In  the  world  inarketiilaoe. 

Neuiy  00  percent  of  all  domestic 
ooel  ie  shipped  by  rsfl.  A  substantial 
amount  of  this  rafl  ooal  tonnacre  Is 
capthre.  that  is,  one  raU  carrier  pro- 
vides the  only  means  of  transporting 
coal  tram  the  mine  to  the  maiiiet. 

RaU  transportatton  costs  comprise  a 
signlflrant  portlcm  of  the  delivered 
price  of  coaL  In  fact,  it  is  estimated 
that  thew  costs  often  account  for  up 
to  50  percent  of  the  delivered  price  of 
coaL  One  8tu<^  on  competition  in  rail 
transportatioo  of  Wyoming  coal  states 
that  coal  rail  tranqwrtatlon  rates 
'*^^"P*^^»  as  Diuch  as  75  percent  of  the 
dellvexed  price  of  coal  for  Wyoming's 
majtff  coal  purchasers. 

The  cost  of  Internal  transportation 
directly  impacts  the  competitive  posi- 
tion of  UJB.  ooal  In  the  world  market- 
plaoe.  This  costs  us  Jobs  and  revenues. 
Hie  Energy  Information  Agency  esti- 
mates that  the  United  SUtes  will 
Import  a  total  of  4.8  million  tons  of 
foreign  ooal  in  1905.  up  from  2.0  mil- 
lion tcHis  in  1985.  This  wiU  result  in  an 
overall  loss  to  the  economy  of  about 
a,S00  Jobs  and  $389  million  in  business 
revenue. 

We  are  already  importing  coal  from 
ColomUa,  Canada,  and  Australia.  EIA 
projects  that  Colombian  coal  will,  in 
1005.  dt^lace  2.5  million  tons  of  Ken- 
tudKy  coal  (at  a  cost  of  600  miners' 
Jobs),  and  0.3  million  tons  of  West  Vir- 
ginia coaL  Canadian  coal  is  projected 
to  displace  1.1  million  tons  of  Utah 
ooal— at  a  cost  of  230  miners'  jobs— 
and  1  million  tons  of  Wyoming  coal. 

Several  utilities  are  receiving  ship- 
ments of  Colmnbian  coaL  Just  2  weeks 
ago.  a  Florida  utility  reportedly  agreed 
to  a  purchase  of  Australian  coaL  The 
buyer  was  quoted  as  saying  that  the 
Australian  coal's  competitive  price 
played  a  major  role  in  the  decision  to 
proceed. 

Concurrently  with  these  negative  de- 
velopments with  respect  to  coal  im- 
ports, the  U.S.  is  suffering  losses  in 
teims  of  the  ooal  export  mariLet.  The 
UJB.  has  historically  been  the  world's 
leading  coal  exporter,  but  in  1984,  lost 
this  poaitian  to  Australia. 

At  a  time  when  our  domestic  coal  in- 
dustry is  being  adversely  affected  by 
an  oversupply  of  oil  and  coal  and  a  re- 
duction in  energy  demand,  it  makes 
sense  to  do  everything  possible  to  im- 
prove the  competitive  position  of  UJS. 
coal  vis-a-vis  foreign  production.  Over 
000  operating  U.S.  coal  mines  were  lost 
between  1980  and  1985.  U.S.  coal  mine 
employment  decreased  by  some  82,000 
Jobs  between  1979  and  1986. 1  am  con- 
vinced that  the  availability  of  alterna- 
tive, competitive  means  of  transport- 
ing domestic  coaL  such  as  coal  slurry 
pipelines.  wiU  improve  both  the  stand- 
ing of  our  domestic  coal  in  the  world 
marketplace  and  the  health  of  our 
ooal  industry. 


My  bill  would  grant  Federal  eminent 
donvdn  authority  for  coal  slurry  pipe- 
lines found  by  the  Secretary  of  Energy 
to  be  in  the  national  interest.  The  bill 
provides,  among  other  things,  for 
First,  small  and  independent  coal  pro- 
ducer access  to  the  pipelines;  Second, 
the  primacy  of  State  water  law;  Third, 
compliance  with  environmental  con- 
trol laws:  fourth,  antitnist  review;  and 
Fifth,  protection  for  historic,  wildlife 
and  conservation  areas. 

Similar  legislation  to  provide  Feder- 
al eminent  domain  authority  has  been 
considered  by  the  Congress  previously. 
Coal  slurry  pipeline  legislation  was  ap- 
proved by  the  full  Senate  in  1974.  The 
Senate  Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Committee  favorably  reported  coal 
slurry  pipeline  legislation  in  the  97th 
and  98th  Congresses.  The  bill  I  am  in- 
troducing today  is  essentially  the  same 
version  that  was  reported  favorably  by 
the  committee  in  the  98th  Congress.  I 
have  made  technical  corrections,  elimi- 
nated redundancies,  and  added  a  new 
section  relating  to  access  to  coal  pipe- 
line transportation  contracts. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  I  am  introduc- 
ing today  would  result  in  substantial 
savings  to  consuimers.  create  thou- 
sands of  new  Jobs  in  construction, 
manufacturing  and  service-related  in- 
dustries, and  help  to  Increase  the  com- 
petitiveness of  U.S.  coal.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  this  measure  and  to 
Join  me  as  cosponsors  of  the  legisla- 
tion. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  this  bUl  be  printed  in  the  Coif- 
GRESBiONAL  RxcoRS  followed  by  a  sec- 
tion>by-section  summary  of  this  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  801 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repruentativea  of  the  United  Stale*  of 
America  in  Conoma  ouenMed,  That  this 
Act  siay  be  cited  as  the  "Coal  Distribution 
and  tJtUization  Act  of  1985". 

rUfDIRGS  AMD  PURPOSE 

Sk.  2.  (a)  The  Congress  hereby  finds  and 
declares  that— 

(1)  the  continuing  dependence  of  the 
United  States  on  foreign  sources  for  petrole- 
um and  petroleum  products  entails  grave 
national  security  risks,  results  in  major  bal- 
ance^>f-payment  deficits,  and  increases  in- 
flation and  unemployment  in  the  domestic 
economy; 

(2)  the  United  States  possesses  extensive 
coal  reserves  that  must  be  produced,  distrib- 
uted, and  utilized  to  reduce  the  Nation's  de- 
pendence on  imported  petroleum: 

(3)  domestic  coal  reserves  cannot  be  devel- 
oped and  used  for  fuel  unless  adequate 
trannwrtation  systems  and  facilities  exist 
for  tihe  efficient  and  economic  distribution 
of  large  quantities  of  coal  across  great  dis- 
tances to  markets  in  Interstate  and  foreign 
commerce  at  competitive  prices; 

(4)  the  Nation's  coal  distribution  system 
must  Include  interstate  coal  pipeline  distri- 
bution systems  tiiat  will  assist  the  Nation  in 
the  development  and  efficient  utilization  of 
coal  resources: 


(6)  the  construction  of  interstate  ooal 
pipeline  tfistrlbution  systems  to  distribute 
domestic  coal  will  be  fadliUted  by  granting 
the  power  of  eminent  domain  to  certain 
intentats  coal  pipeline  distribution  systems; 

(6)  the  construction  of  interstate  coal 
pipeline  distribution  systems  is  a  public  use 
that  Justifies  granting  the  Federal  power  of 
eminent  domain  to  those  systems  for  which 
a  detenqination  of  national  interest  has 
been  nutde  pursuant  to  this  Act; 

(7)  the  water  resources  of  the  States  are 
necessary  for  the  development  of  other  re- 
sources within  those  States,  and  State  water 
laws  or  tvms  and  conditions  of  permits  and 
authorizations  for  the  appropriation,  use, 
and  diversion  of  water  that  restrict,  limit,  or 
condition  the  export  of  water  in  interstate 
coal  pipeline  distribution  systems  are  rea- 
sonable and  permissible  means  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  resources  and  the  public  in- 
terests of  States; 

(8)  State  water  law  and  interstate  com- 
pacts are  carefully  balanced  and  structured 
systems  for  the  allocation  of  water; 

(9)  the  national  Interest  is  best  served  by 
developing  interstate  coal  pipeline  distribu- 
tion systons  pursuant  to  those  State  water 
laws,  interstate  compacts,  and  laws  govern- 
ing the  interstate  allocation  of  water.  In- 
cluding, notwithstanding  any  adverse 
impact  sach  law  may  have  on  interstate 
commerce,  laws  relating  to  or  prohibiting 
the  export  or  use  of  water  within  or  outside 
the  State  granting  or  denying  such  export 
or  use:  and 

<10)  the  need  for  a  national  coal  distribu- 
tion system  is  subservient  to  the  national  in- 
terest in  the  primacy  of  State  water  law, 
interstate  compacts,  and  laws  governing  the 
interstate  allocation  of  water. 

(b)  The  purpose  of  this  Act  is  to  faciliUte 
the  development  of  interstate  coal  pipeline 
distribution  systems  by  granting  the  Feder- 
al power  of  eminent  domain  to  those  inter- 
state coal  pipeline  distribution  systems  that 
are  deteraiined  to  be  in  the  national  inter- 
est: Prorftded,  That  such  development  is 
subject  td  State  water  law.  Interstate  com- 
pacts, and  laws  governing  the  interstate  al- 
location at  water. 

DsmnnoMs 

Sec.  3.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act  the 
term— 

(1)  "coal"  means  any  of  the  recognized 
classifications  of  coal,  including  anthracite, 
bitimiinotts,  semibituminous,  subbitumln- 
ous,  and  lignite; 

(2)  "interstate  coal  pipeline  distribution 
system"  means  any  pipeline  system  the  pri- 
mary economic  purpose  of  wtiich  is  the  dis- 
tribution of  coal  in  a  liquid  or  solid  state— 

(A)  from  one  or  more  points  outside  a 
State  to  one  or  more  points  within  a  State 
or  between  two  or  more  points  witiiin  a 
State  through  another  State,  or 

(B)  from  one  or  more  points  within  Alaska 
to  one  or  more  points  in  a  foreign  country. 
Such  a  pipeline  system  shall  be  deemed  to 
be  in  interstate  or  foreign  commerce  if  coal 
that  enters  the  pipeline  system  is  delivered 
for  commercial  use  in  a  State  other  than 
Alaska,  in  a  territory  of  the  United  States, 
or  in  a  foteign  country. 

An  Inteastate  coal  pipeline  distribution 
system  includes  line  pipe,  valves,  pumping 
stations,  water  supply  pipelines,  and  such 
dewateriqg  facilities  as  are  necessary.  Such 
systems  Shall  not  Include  rail.  port,  high- 
way, or  other  ancillary  coal-gathering  or 
coal-storage  facilities. 

(3)  "private  lands"  means  any  interest  in 
any  land  other  than  interests— 


(A)  owned  by  the  United  States  or  agency 
thereof  or  owned  by  any  State  or  any  politi- 
cal subdivision  thereof: 

(B)  held  in  trust  by  the  United  States  for 
an  Indian  or  Indian  tribe  or  owned  by  an 
Indian  or  Indian  tribe  subject  to  a  restraint 
against  alienation  Imposed  by  the  United 
States:  or 

(C)  owned  by  a  regional  or  village  corpora- 
tion established  under  the  Alaska  Native 
Claims  Settlement  Act,  as  amended,  if  such 
land  was  transferred  to  such  corporation 
pursuant  to  said  Act; 

(4)  "right-of-way"  means  such  interest  in 
private  lands,  excluding  any  interest  in 
water,  as  may  be  necessary  for  construction, 
operation,  and  maintenance  of  an  interstate 
coal  pipeline  distribution  system; 

(5)  "Secretary"  means  the  Secretary  of 
Energy  or  his  successor;        \ 

(6)  "State"  means  a  State  of  the  United 
States  and  the  District  of  Columbia;  and 

(7KA)  "State  water  law"  includes  but  is 
not  limited  to  all  substantive  and  procedural 
State  constitutional  provisions,  statutory 
law,  judicial  decisions,  administrative  regu- 
lations, and  administrative  decisions  author- 
ized by  the  State  which  apply  to  water,  and 

(B)  in  the  case  of  any  State  water  law 
which  might  be  argued  to  be  Invalid  as  an 
improper  burden,  interference,  or  regulation 
of  interstate  commerce,  such  State  water 
law  shall  not  be  deemed  to  be  invalid  for 
that  reason  insofar  as  such  law  applies  to 
the  export  or  use  of  water  within  or  outside 
the  State  granting  or  denying  the  export  or 
use  of  water  for  any  interstate  coal  pipeline 
distribution  system.  State  water  law  in- 
cludes both  existing  law  and  that  new  law 
properly  enacted  or  created  in  the  future. 

EKnfEIIT  DOMADI  AUTHORITT 

Sec.  4.  (a)  AuTBORiTT  To  Make  National 
IHTKREST  DRKRMniATiOH.— (1)  Upon  applica- 
tion of  any  person  proposing  to  construct  an 
interstate  coal  pipeline  distribution  system, 
who  has  filed  and  secived  approval  of  a 
water  permit  or  acquired  other  appropriate 
authorization  to  control,  reserve,  appropri- 
ate, purchase,  transfer,  use.  export,  divert, 
dedicate  or  claim  water  under  State  water 
law  as  provided  in  section  5.  the  Secretary 
shall  determine  whether  the  construction  of 
such  system  is  in  the  national  interest. 

(2)  The  determination  of  the  Secretary 
under  paragraph  (1)  shall  be  based  on  the 
record  as  a  whole,  taking  into  consideration 
each  of  the  criteria  set  forth  in  subsection 
(b). 

(b)  FmsiiiGs.- In  making  a  determination 
under  subsection  (a)  the  Secretary  shall 
make  findings  concerning  the  extent  to 
which  the  system— 

(1)  would  help  meet  national  needs  for 
coal  distribution  and  utilization  considering, 
among  other  nuitters,  alternative  routes,  or 
means  of  distributing  coal; 

(2)  would  enhance  competition  and  pro- 
vide new  market  outlets  and  opportunities 
for  coal  producers,  including  small  and  inde- 
pendent producers: 

(3)  would  contribute  to  the  national  secu- 
rity by  encouraging  the  displacement  of  Im- 
ported petroleum,  petroleum  products,  and 
coal  with  domestic  coal; 

(4)  would  result  in  economic  benefits  in- 
cluding- 

(A)  reduced  coal  transportation  costs; 

(B)  reduced  wholesale  and  retail  electric 
rates:  and 

(C)  enhanced  reliability  of  supplies  of 
both  coal  and  electric  energy;  and 

(5)  would  affect  the  environment,  com- 
pared to  the  environmental  impacts  of  alter- 
natives, including— 


(A)  railroad  transportation; 

(B)  alternative  pipeline  routes:  and 

(C)  coal  utilisation  facilities,  including 
electric  generating  plants  at  coal  mine  sites 
and  coal  gasification  plants. 

(c)  Shall  aiis  ImspmoxiiT  Coal  PaoDucnt 
AocEBB.— (1)  For  purposes  of  protecting 
small  and  independent  coal  producers,  the 
Secretary  shall  require,  as  a  condition  of  tUs 
determination  under  subsection  (a),  that 
the  applicant,  prior  to  application,  sluOl 
offer  to  make  available  to  such  producers 
the  lesser  of — 

(A)  10  per  centum  of  the  total  pipeline  ca- 
pacity of  the  proposed  interstate  coal  pipe- 
line distribution  system;  or 

(B)  that  portion  of  the  total  capacity  nec- 
essary to  satisfy  the  total  Interstate  coal 
pipeline  distribution  system  transportation 
demand  of  all  such  small  and  independent 
producers  located  in  the  geographic  region 
(as  determined  by  the  Secretary)  served  by 
such  pipeline; 

under  the  same  terms  and  conditions  as 
other  contracting  entities. 

(2)  For  piupoaes  of  this  subsection,  the 
term  "small  and  independent  coal  producer" 
means  a  coal  producer,  or  a  broker  or  coop- 
erative that  represents  individual  coal  pro- 
ducers— 

(A)  who  produced  two  hundred  thousand 
tons  or  less  of  coal  during  the  calendar  year 
preceding  the  calendar  year  in  which  the 
triplication  is  filed,  and 

(B)  are  not  affiliated  with  any  other  com- 
pany. For  purposes  of  this  subparagraph,  a 
coal  producer  shall  be  treated  as  affiliated 
with  another  company  If  such  company  con- 
trols, is  controlled  by.  or  is  under  common 
control  with  such  coal  producer.  The  term 
"control"  shall  have  the  same  meaning  as 
provided  by  secUon  10102  of  tiUe  49.  United 
States  Code. 

(d)  PaocKDUKKS.— (1)  Any  decision  under 
subsection  (a)  shall  be  made  after  iwtice 
and  opportunity  for  presentation  of  written 
data,  views,  or  arguments  in  accordance 
with  section  553  of  title  S  of  the  United 
States  Code.  If  the  Secretary,  in  his  discre- 
tion, decides  to  hold  hearings,  the  Secretary 
shall  expedite  such  hearings  and  proceed- 
ings, and  shall  schedule  all  hearings,  pro- 
posed findings  and  conclusions,  exceptions 
and  any  recommended  decisions  so  that  the 
Secretary's  final  decision  under  this  section 
shall  be  issued  and  completed  within  eight- 
een months  from  the  date  of  receipt  of  a 
complete  application,  except  that  the  Secre- 
tary may.  for  good  cause,  extend  such  eight- 
een-month period  for  additional  periods  of 
not  more  than  ninety  days. 

<2)  Wittiin  tlUrty  days  after  receipt  of  an 
triplication  for  a  determination  under  this 
section,  the  Secretary  shall  determine 
whether  the  application  contains  all  of  the 
information  required  for  its  consideration 
whereupon  he  shall,  within  seven  days,  pub- 
lish notice  of  receipt  of  the  application  in 
the  Federal  Register.  The  Secretary  shall 
further  notify  the  Governor  of  each  State 
In  which  the  interstate  coal  pipeline  distri- 
bution system  will  be  located.  Each  notifica- 
tion shall  identify  the  lands  over  which  the 
interstate  coal  pipeline  distribution  system 
is  to  be  constructed  or  operated  and  the 
water  source  to  be  used.  If  the  Secretary  de- 
termines that  all  of  the  required  informa- 
tion is  not  In  the  application,  he  shall  imme- 
diately notify  the  applicant  of  all  the  defi- 
ciencies In  the  application  and  provide  a  rea- 
sonable period  of  time  for  such  applicant  to 
provide  additional  information. 

(3)  Each  applicant  for  such  a  determina- 
tion shall  reimburse  the  Secretary  for  ad- 


ministrative and  other  costs  incurred  by  the 
Secretary  in  proccMing  the  appUoktion  in 
such  manner  as  the  Secretary  sluU,  by  rule, 
prescribe. 

(e)  AirrmusT  Rsvixw.— (1)  Not  later  than 
ten  days  after  any  application  for  a  determi- 
nation under  this  section  is  received  by  the 
Secretary,  the  Secretary  shall  notify  the  At- 
torney Oeneral  of  the  filing  of  such  applica- 
tion and  shall  provide  the  Attorney  General 
with  a  copy  of  such  appUcatkm  and  such 
other  information  as  the  Attorney  General 
may  request.  The  Attorney  Oeneral  shall 
conduct  an  antitrust  review  to  determine 
the  likely  effects  upon  competition  of  ap- 
proval of  such  application,  and  not  later 
than  one  hundred  and  twenty  days  after  the 
date  of  receipt  of  such  notification  shall 
advise  the  Secretary  of  the  results  of  such 
review,  including,  but  not  limited  to.  find- 
ings, and  recommendations  concerning  mdi 
terms  and  conditions  as  the  Attorney  Oen- 
eral deems  necessary  to  protect  and  pro- 
mote competition.  No  application  may  be 
determined  to  be  in  the  ntitional  interest 
under  this  section  if  the  Attorney  Oeneral 
advises  the  Secretary  in  writing  that,  on  the 
basis  of  such  review,  approval  of  such  appli- 
cation is  not  consistent  with  the  antitrust 
laws. 

(2)  For  the  purpose  of  paragraph  (1).  the 
term— 

(A)  "antitrust  laws"  has  the  meaning  such 
term  has  under  section  1  of  the  Clayton  Act 
(15U.S.C.  12);  and 

(B)  "tmtltrust  review"  has  the  meaning 
the  term  "antitrust  investigation"  has  under 
section  2  of  the  Antitrust  Civil  Process  Act 
(15U.S.C.  1311). 

(f)  EmMxitT  DoMAiif  AuTHOUTY.— (1)  Any 
person  proposing  to  build  an  interstate  coal 
pipeline  distribution  system,  the  construc- 
tion of  which  has  been  determined  by  the 
Secretary  to  be  in  the  national  Interest, 
may.  after  making  good  faith  efforts  to  ac- 
quire such  rights-of-way  by  negotiations  be- 
tween such  person  and  private  landowners, 
acquire  rights-of-way  over,  under,  upon,  or 
through  private  lands  by  exercise  of  the 
power  of  eminent  domain  in  the  United 
States  district  court  for  the  district  In  which 
such  lands  are  located  or  in  the  appropriate 
court  of  the  State  in  which  such  lands  are 
located.  In  any  action  or  proceeding  to  ac- 
quire rights-of-way  under  this  section,  such 
tu^lon  or  proceeding  stiall  conform  to  the 
laws,  practices,  and  procedures  relating  to 
the  general  eminent  domain  law  of  the 
State  where  the  property  is  situated,  except 
that  in  the  case  of  tiny  such  State  law,  prac- 
tice, or  procedure,  the  effect  of  which  would 
prohibit  any  acquisition  under  this  section, 
or  which  discriminates  against  Interstate 
coal  pipeline  distribution  systems,  such 
State  law,  practice,  or  procedure  shall  not 
be  applicable. 

(2)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued to  permit  any  person  to  acquire  imy 
water  right  through  the  exercise  of  the 
power  of  eminent  domain  granted  under 
this  Act. 

(3)  No  Interstate  coal  pipeline  distribution 
system  constructed  pursuant  to  the  authori- 
ties of  this  section  shall  be  considered  to  be 
a  Federal  project  for  purposes  of  the  appli- 
cation for  or  assignment  of  water  rights. 

(4)  Unless  there  is  no  feasible  and  prudent 
alternative  to  the  acquisition  of  a  right-of- 
way  and  reasonable  planning  is  made  to 
minimize  tiarm  resulting  from  the  acquisi- 
tion, no  such  right-of-way  may  be  acquired 
through  exercise  of  the  power  of  eminent 
domain  under  this  Act  if  such  right-of-way 
is  over,  under,  upon,  or  through— 
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(A)  laadi  of  NKUonal.  State,  or  locml  hla- 
torle  rfinlfleanM  u  detennlned  by  the  Fed- 
«nL  State,  or  local  offldala  havlnc  Juriadle- 
tlon  tberaof:  or 

(B)  laadi  bold  I17  a  qnallfled  or— nliarion 
aa  dafliwd  in  Mettai  lT0(hX3)  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revanue  Serrtoe  Code  of  1M4  primarily 
for  wfldUfe  refucc  wnetttary,  recreational 
or  oatiml  reaouroe  eanaerratton  poipoaes. 

(()  hLimrnarwrn  Itoiraar— (1)  Nothing  In 
tbla  aectton  ihaU  be  deemed  to  prohibit  the 
amWcMit  tram  amending  hl>  application  to 
raqneat  a  rigbt-of-way  over  any  alt^natlve 
route. 

(3)  Hm  Secretary  may  require  the  reloca- 
tka  of  any  rithVof-way  eoucht  pumiant  to 
thla  Act  upon  a  tfMmtnc  that— 

(A)  audi  rdoeaUon  la  neoeHary  to  enable 
the  UDltad  Statea  to  reallae  fuUy  the  value 
of  tta  mineral  intcreat; 

(B)  Midi  alternative  route  Is  available;  and 

(C)  aiMh  relocattai  would  not  reault  in  un- 


(h)  Patmbr  worn.  FfeaatAL  Coal.— (1)  Each 
application  for  a  determination  of  national 
Intereat  tiled  pamant  to  subsection  (a) 
shall  list  each  histanre  where  the  proposed 
il|ht^-way  cromta  lands  wb««in  the 
Ttatted  States  maintains  a  mineral  interest 
retardtnc  coal  (hereinafter  referred  to  as 
"PtBderal  coal").  Not  later  than  ten  days 
after  any  such  apfdkation  is  received  by  the 
Secretary,  the  Secretary  shaU  notify  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  of  the  filing  of 
such  application  and  shall  provide  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  with  a  copy  of  such 
appUcatkm  and  such  other  information  as 
the  Seaetary  of  the  Interior  may  request. 

(SXA)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall 
evaluate  the  effects  of  approval  of  such  ap- 
pUcatkm upon  the  ability  of  the  United 
Statea  to  reaUw  the  value  of  such  mineral 
Intereat  aa  a  result  of  approval  of  the  appli- 


(B)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall— 
(i)  ftabliih  terms  and  conditions  neces- 

wry  to  minlmiae  the  impact  of  such  right- 
of-way  on  the  establishment  of  logical 
mtniiij  units;  and 

(11)  determine  the  extent  to  which  alterna- 
tive routea  are  available  which  would  mini- 
mlae  the  impact  of  granting  the  right-of- 
way  on  the  ability  of  the  Federal  Oovem- 
mcnt  to  reallM  the  value  of  Federal  coal. 

(C)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  es- 
tatrilsb  the  fair  market  value  of  the  Federal 
coal  precluded  from  being  recovered  as  a 
result  of  the  piopueed  right-of-way.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  also  establish 
the  amount  of  reduction  of  the  fair  market 
value  of  Federal  coal  which  will  be  more 
costly  to  recover  as  a  result  of  the  proposed 
rii^t-of-way. 

(3)  The  Secretary  shall  thereafter  estab- 
liab  such  terms  and  conditions  requiring  the 
applicant  to  pay  the  United  States  the 
amount  estabUshed  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  pursuant  to  subparagraph  (C). 

(1)  RuLBs  am  Raouuinoin.- The  Secre- 
tary shall  promulgate  such  ndes  and  regula- 
tiaas  as  are  necessary  for  the  expendltious 
ejmrdae  of  the  authority  granted  in  this  sec- 


(j)  AsDixiowAL  RaouiKBSKMT.- In  Imple- 
menting this  section,  the  Secretary  shall  be 
subject  to  the  provfsiais  of  section  210  of 
Public  lAW  90-537.  as  amended  (43  U.S.C. 
1611). 

ranucT  <»  sxAn  warb  law 
8k.  5.  (a)  No  person,  legal  entity,  y,[  gov- 
ernmental entity  (including  the  United 
States,  a  State  or  subdivision  thereof),  their 
agents,  permittees,  licensees,  or  transferees. 
or  any  tntoatate  coal  pipdbie  distribution 


system,  shall  control,  reserve,  appnqjriate. 
purchase,  transfer,  use.  divert,  dedicate,  dis- 
pooe  of.  distribute,  acquire  exerdse.  export 
or  claim  water,  or  any  right  or  Interest 
therein,  for  export  or  use  within  or  outside 
the  State  granting  or  denying  the  export  or 
use  of  water  in  an  interstate  coal  pipeline 
diatelbution  system,  unless  such  control,  res- 
ervation, appropriation,  purchase,  transfer, 
use,  diversion,  dedication,  disposal,  distribu- 
tion, acquisition,  exercise,  export  or  claim 
takes  place  ptumiant  to  and  in  compliance 
with  the  State  water  law  of  that  State.  Such 
State  water  law  shall  be  enforced  even 
though  enforcement  would  result  in  the 
failure  to  build  an  Interstate  coal  pipeline 
distribution  system,  and  even  though  it 
would  result  in  uneven  and  dis^krate  effects 
on  taterstate  commerce. 

(b)  In  full  recognition  of  its  powers  under 
Article  I.  section  8,  of  the  United  States 
Coasititution.  Congress  expressly  delegates 
to  the  States  the  power  to  regulate  the  use 
or  escport  of  water  in  interstate  coal  pipeline 
distribution  system,  through  State  water 
laws,  notwithstanding  any  adverse  Impact 
suck  delegation  may  have  on  Interstate 
conmerce  or  on  any  Interstate  coal  pipeline 
distribution  system.  This  delegation  ex- 
preasly  includes  but  Is  not  limited  to  provi- 
siois  of  State  water  law  which  provide  for 
the  establishment  or  exercise  of  terms  or 
conditions  (including  terms  or  conditions 
terminating  use  or  relating  to  or  prohibiting 
the  export  of  water)  on  permits  or  authori- 
zations for,  interests  in.  or  rights  to  control, 
reservation,  appropriation,  purchase,  trans- 
fer, use,  diversion,  dedication,  disposal,  dis- 
tribution, acquisition,  exercise,  export  or 
claim  of  water  for  the  export  or  use  in  any 
interstate  coal  pipeline  distribution  system. 

(c)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall— 

(1)  Impair  the  validity  of  or  preempt  any 
provision  of  State  water  law,  or  of  any  inter- 
state compact  governing  water, 

(2)  alter  the  rights  of  any  State  to  its  ap- 
portioned share  of  the  waters  of  any  body 
of  surface  or  groundwater,  whether  deter- 
mined by  past  or  future  interstate  compacts, 
or  ta(y  psJst  or  future  legislative  or  final  Judi- 
cial allocations: 

(3)  preempt  or  modify  any  State  or  Feder- 
al law  or  interstate  compact  dealing  with 
water  quality  or  disposal; 

(4)  confer  upon  any  non-Federal  entity 
the  ability  to  exercise  any  Federal  right  to 
the  waters  of  any  stream  or  to  any  ground 
water  resources;  or 

(5)  affect  water  rights  of  any  Indian  or 
Indfeui  tribe  which  were  established  by  the 
setting  aside  of  a  reservation  by  treaty,  ex- 
ecutive order,  agreement  or  Act  of  the  Con- 
gres. 

(d)  No  waters  to  which  a  Federal  right  can 
be  sBserted  shall  be  used  or  exported  in  any 
interstate  coal  pipeline  distribution  system, 
unless  authorized  pursuant  to  and  subject 
to  State  water  law  in  the  same  manner  as 
provided  for  in  subsection  (a). 

AFPUCATIOIf  OP  state  AHD  LOCAL  LAWS  OTHER 
THAN  STATE  WATEK  LAW 

Sac.  6.  With  respect  to  any  Stete  or  local 
law  other  than  State  water  law.  nothing  in 
this  Act  shall  impair  the  validity  of  or  pre- 
empt such  State  or  local  law,  regulation,  or 
rule  of  law  pertaining  to  the  location,  con- 
struction, operation,  or  maintenance  of  an 
interstate  coal  pipeline  distribution  system 
exc«pt  where  such  State  or  local  law,  regu- 
lation, or  rule  of  law  discriminates  against 
Interstate  coal  pipeline  distribution  systems. 

UNDERGROUiro  CONSTRUCnOIl 

Sac.  7.  All  coal  pipelines  granted  Federal 
pomers  of  eminent  domain,  pursuant  to  the 


provlBio*s  of  this  Act,  for  rights-of-way  and 
extenaicCis  thereof  shall,  to  the  twrtwimw 
extent  ugacticable,  consistent  with  environ- 
mental protection,  safety,  and  good  engi- 
neering and  technological  practices,  be  lo- 
cated underground,  and  the  person  holding 
such  right  of  Federal  eminent  domain  shall 
replace  guffident  topsoU  on  disturbed  areas 
so  that  a  vegetative  cover,  comprised  of 
native  syedes  where  practicable,  can  be  re- 
established at  least  equal  in  extent  of  cover 
as  that  Vrhlch  sustained  the  natural  vegeta- 
tion in  the  I 


coMiusuuio  juaisDicnoH  or  state  fubuc 
UTILITT  coMMiasioirs 

Sac.  8.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued to  require  any  forms  of  automatic 
passthrough  of.  or  preempt  the  ratemaking 
authority  of  any  SUte  utility  regulatory 
agency  or  the  Federal  Energy  Regulatory 
C^onuniagion  with  respect  to  costs  related  to 
construction,  operation,  and  maintenance  of 
any  intersUte  coal  plt>eline  distribution 
system,  whether  or  not  such  costs  have  been 
provided  for  by  contract  between  a  utility 
and  the  Interstate  coal  pipeline  distribution 
system  operator. 

afflicabiutt  op  EirviKONMEirrAL  coirraoL 

LAWS 

Sec.  9.  Any  interstate  coal  pipeline  distri- 
bution vstem  authorized  under  this  Act 
shaU  be  subject  to  the  requirements  of  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act,  as 
amended  (33  UJS.C.  4M  et  seq.),  and  any 
other  applicable  Federal  environmental  con- 
trollaws. 

water  DISCHAEOX  KEQUIKXIfEirrS 

Sac.  la  Prior  to  the  issuance  of  any  find- 
ings puigiumt  to  section  4  of  this  Act.  the 
Secretary  shall  notify  the  Administrator  of 
the  Envitt>nmental  Protection  Agency  of  his 
ccmsidergtion  of  the  application  for  a  deter- 
mination under  subsection  (4Xa).  The  Sec- 
retary and  the  person  applying  for  such  de- 
termination shall  provide  such  information 
as  the  Administrator  shall  require  to  con- 
duct a  rwiew  of  the  ability  of  the  proposed 
interstate  coal  pipeline  distribution  system 
to  comply  with  Federal  water  discharge  re- 
quirements. The  Administrator  shall  have 
one  hundred  and  twenty  days  from  the  date 
of  receipt  of  such  notification  to  conduct 
such  review  and  to  advise  the  Secretary 
with  respect  thereto.  The  Secretary  shall 
not  issue  any  findings  pursuant  to  section  4 
unless  he  has  received  a  report  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  advising  ttiat.  in  the  Judgment 
of  the  Administrator,  it  can  reasonably  be 
expected  that  the  water  discharge  can  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  Federal  Water  Pol- 
lution Control  Act. 

access  to  coal  pipeliiie  transportation 
contracts 

Sec.  11.  (aXl)  By  filing  a  contract  between 
a  prospective  shipper  and  a  pipeline  carrier 
with  the  Federal  Energy  Regulatory  Com- 
mission (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  Com- 
mission), within  ten  business  days  of  signing 
said  contract,  any  person  operating  or  pro- 
posing to  operate  an  Interstate  coal  pipeline 
distribution  system  may  enter  into  contracts 
with  one  or  more  shippers  of  coal  to  provide 
transportation  under  specified  rates,  terms, 
and  conditions  but  may  not  unreasonably 
discriminate  by  refusing  to  enter  into  simi- 
lar contracts  under  similar  rates,  terms,  and 
conditions  with  other  shippers  who  are 
seeldng  aervice  from  the  same  origin  areas 
to  the  same  terminus  areas  and  are  ready, 
fit,  willing,  and  able  to  enter  Into  such  con- 
tracts in  a  contemporaneous  period.  The 


term  "ready,  fit.  willing,  and  able"  as  used 
in  this  section  includes,  but  is  not  limited  to 
financial  fitneaa.  Such  contract  filing  shall 
include  all  rates,  terms,  and  conditions  of 
said  omtract. 

(2)  Service  under  a  contract  executed  pur- 
suant to  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection  is 
deemed  to  be  a  separate  and  distinct  class  of 
service.  Persons  operating  interstate  coal 
pipeline  distributicm  systems  shall  be  obli- 
gated to  perform  only  those  duties  specified 
by  the  terms  and  conditions  of  any  such 
contract  in  connection  with  the  services  pro- 
vided under  such  contract.  Service  under 
such  contracts  shall  not  be  interrupted  for 
the  purpose  of  prorating  or  allocating  to 
other  shippers  the  pipeline  capacity  com- 
mitted to  service  under  such  contracts. 

(bXl)  Any  person  <q>erating  or  proposing 
to  operate  an  interstate  coal  pipeline  distri- 
bution system  who  files  contracts  under  this 
section  for  the  transportation  of  a  volume 
of  coal  which  is  less  than  the  volume  of  coal 
that  would  totally  obligate  the  capacity  of 
the  pipeline  shall,  in  the  sixty-day  period 
beginning  on  the  date  of  the  filing  of  such 
contract,  enter  into  contracts  with  shippers 
who  are  ready,  fit,  willing,  and  able  to  enter 
into  such  contracts  under  rates,  terms,  and 
conditions  similar  to  the  rates,  terms,  and 
conditions  contained  in  the  contract  that 
has  been  so  filed.  That  person  shall  enter 
into  such  similar  contracts  in  the  chronolog- 
ical order  in  which  binding  written  offers  to 
enter  into  such  similar  contracts  are  submit- 
ted to  such  person.  The  obligation  imposed 
by  this  subsection  shall  remain  in  effect— 

(A)  until  the  capacity  of  the  pipeline  is  to- 
tally committed  for  providing  transporta- 
tion under  contracts  approved  under  this 
section,  or 

(B)  unto  the  end  of  the  sixty-day  period, 
whichever  occurs  first. 

(2)  Not  later  than  the  thlrUeth  day  fol- 
lowing the  end  of  such  sixty-day  period,  a 
shipper  of  coal  may  file  a  complaint  with 
the  Commission  on  the  grounds  that  the 
person  operating  the  Interstate  coal  pipeline 
distribution  system  is  violating  this  subsec- 
tion. 

(3)  If,  following  a  notice  and  an  opportuni- 
ty for  a  hearing,  but  not  later  than  the  thir- 
tieth day  following  the  filing  of  a  complaint 
in  accordance  with  paragraph  (2)  of  this 
subsection,  the  Commission  finds  Uiat  the 
person  is  violating  this  subsection  and  has, 
with  respect  to  the  complaining  shlm>er,  an 
obligation  under  this  subsection  to  enter 
into  a  contract,  the  Commission  shall  order 
that  person  to  provide  the  service  specified 
in  the  offer  under  such  rates,  terms,  and 
conditions  contained  in  the  contract  that  is 
filed  with  the  C^ommisston  under  paragraph 
(1)  of  this  subsection.  In  addition,  if  the 
Commission  finds  that  a  person  is  violating 
this  subsection  by  entertaig  into  contracts 
with  shippers  of  coal  pursuant  to  paragraph 
(1)  of  this  subsection  in  an  order  other  than 
the  order  in  which  binding  offers  are  sub- 
mitted, the  Commission  shall  establish  the 
proper  order  of  such  for  approval  under 
subsection  (c)  of  this  section. 

(4)  The  Commission  may  not  approve, 
under  this  section,  any  contract  for  the 
transportation  of  coal  by  pipeline— 

(A)  if  approval  of  such  contract  wiU  result 
In  the  total  tonnage  of  coal  obligated  to  be 
transported  by  the  pipeline  in  any  period 
under  contracts  approved  under  this  section 
exceeding  the  maximum  capacity  of  the 
pipeline  in  such  period;  or 

(B)  if  the  provision  of  coal  transportation 
services  under  such  contract  would  result  in 
a  destructive  competitive  practice. 


SuMMART  OP  Coal  Slihuit  Piteline 

INSULATION 

Section  2  acta  forth  the  findings  and  pur- 
pose of  the  bill  which  is  to  facilitate  the  de- 
velopment of  interestate  coal  slurry  pipeline 
systons  by  granting  the  Federal  power  of 
eminent  domain  to  those  systems  that  are 
determined  to  be  in  the  national  interest. 
Any  such  development  shall  be  subject  to 
state  water  law. 

Section  3  sets  forth  the  definitions  within 
the  bilL  Significant  among  these  is  a  defini- 
tion of  "state  water  law".  This  phrase,  as  de- 
fined, includes  existing  and  future  substan- 
tive and  procedural  statutory  law.  State  con- 
stitutional provislcma.  Judicial  decisions  and 
administrative  law  which  apply  to  water.  It 
also  makes  clear  that  State  water  law  which 
might  be  mvalid  in  the  absence  of  this  legis- 
lation on  the  grounds  that  it  poses  an  Im- 
permissible burden  on  commerce,  shall  not 
be  deemed  invalid  as  it  vplles  to  interstate 
coal  pipeline  systems. 

Section  4  sets  forth  procedures  for  grant- 
ing and  arquiring  the  Federal  power  of  emi- 
nent dmnaln.  Subsection  (a)  requires  the 
Secretary  of  Energy  to  determine  whether 
the  construction  of  the  proposed  interstate 
coal  pipeline  system  would  be  in  the  nation- 
al interest.  Prior  to  a  determination,  the  ^>- 
pllcant  must  file  and  secure  approval  of  a 
water  permit  or  other  appropriate  authori- 
zation. 

Section  4(b)  requires  the  Secretary  of 
Energy  to  make  findings  on  five  specified 
criteria  as  a  basis  for  determining  whether 
the  pipeline  is  in  the  national  interest.  The 
criteria  indude  tranmortaUon  needs,  com- 
petition, economic  benefits,  national  securi- 
ty, and  the  environment. 

Section  4(c)  sets  aside  a  portion  of  the  ca- 
padty  of  the  pipeline  for  small  and  inde- 
pendent producers,  defined  as  those  who 
produce  200,0(K>  tons  of  coal  or  less,  and  are 
affiliated  with  other  companies. 

Section  4(d)  provides  for  procedures  and 
time  limitations  on  proceedings  required  for 
the  Secretary  to  make  a  national  interest 
determination. 

Section  4(e)  requires  the  Attorney  Gener- 
al to  assess  the  effects  upon  competition  of 
approval  of  the  ^plication  for  an  interstate 
coal  pipeline  system.  No  vpUcation  may  be 
determined  to  be  in  the  national  interest  if 
the  application  is  not  consistent  with  the 
antitrust  laws. 

Section  4(f)  authorizes  the  use  of  Federal 
eminent  domain  power  to  those  persons 
whose  i4)plications  for  constructing  an 
interstate  coal  pipeline  system  have  been 
determined  to  be  in  the  national  Interest. 
This  provision  imposes  certain  limitations 
on  rights-of-way  that  may  be  acquired  by 
exercising  the  power  of  eminent  domain. 

Section  4(g)  permits  the  applicant  to 
amend  his  application  to  request  a  right-of- 
way  over  any  alternative  route.  The  Secre- 
tary may  also  require  the  relocation  of  any 
right-of-way  under  certain  circumstances. 

Section  4(h)  requires  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  evaltuite  the  effects  of  a  pro- 
posed mterstate  coal  pipeline  system  upon 
the  ability  of  the  United  States  to  recover 
the  value  of  affected  mineral  interests.  The 
Secretary  shall  require  the  am>Ucant  to  pay 
the  fair  market  value  of  coal  preduded  from 
being  recovered  as  a  result  of  the  proposed 
right-of-way. 

Section  4(1)  requires  the  Secretary  of 
Energy  to  promulgate  rules  and  regulations 
necessary  to  excercise  the  eminent  domain 
authority  provided  for  in  this  section. 

Section  4(J)  subjects  the  Secretary  of 
Energy  to  certain  additional  requirements. 


Section  6  establishes  the  primacy  of  State 
water  law.  Subsecticm  (a)  prohibits  any 
person  from  using  water  for  exptHt  or  use  In 
any  interstate  coal  pipeline  syatem.  anleas 
such  export  or  use  is  pursuant  to  the  sub- 
stantive and  procedural  law  of  the  State 
where  the  diversion  takes  place.  State  water 
law  shall  be  enforced  even  if  such  enforce- 
ment means  that  an  interstate  coal  pipeline 
system  shall  not  be  constructed. 

SecUon  5(b)  delegates  to  the  State  the 
power  to  regulate  the  export  or  use  of  water 
in  an  interstate  coal  pipeline  system,  even  if 
absent  this  legislation,  it  would  constitute 
an  impermissible  burden  on  tnteistate  com- 
merce. 

Section  S(c)  provides  that  this  biU  does 
not  impair  the  validity  of  or  preempt  any 
provision  of  State  water  law  or  interstate 
compact  governing  the  use  of  water. 

Section  5(d)  denies  the  use  of  any  water 
for  which  a  Federal  right  can  be  asserted 
unless  it  is  authorized  under  State  water 
law. 

Section  6  provides  that  State  and  local 
laws  and  regulations  other  than  State  water 
law  are  not  preempted  by  the  bill  unless 
such  laws  discriminate  against  interstate 
coal  pipeline  systems. 

SecUon  7  requires  underground  oonstnic- 
Uon,  to  the  maximum  extent  practicable,  of 
Interstate  coal  pipeline  systems.  This  sec- 
tion also  requires  the  replacement  of  topaoil 
in  disturbed  areas. 

Section  8  makes  dear  tliat  nothing  in  this 
measure  requires  any  form  of  automatic 
passthrough  of,  or  preempts  the  ratemaktog 
authority  of  any  State  utility  regulatory 
agency  or  the  Federal  EInergy  Regulatory 
Commission  with  respect  to  costs  associated 
with  the  Interstate  coal  pipeline  system. 

Section  9  provides  that  interstate  coal 
pipeline  systems  authorized  by  this  bill  are 
subject  to  the  requirements  of  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act,  and  other  rele- 
vant Federal  environmental  control  laws. 

Section  10  requires  the  Administrator  of 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency  to 
conduct  a  review  of  the  ability  of  an  Inter- 
state coal  pipeline  system  to  comply  with 
Federal  water  discharge  requirements.  The 
Secretary  shall  not  make  a  determination  of 
national  interest  unless  the  Administrator 
reasonably  expects  that  the  water  discharge 
from  the  proposed  system  can  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act. 

Section  11(a)  provides  that  any  person 
who  proposes  to  operate  an  interstate  coal 
pipeline  system,  and  files  with  the  Federal 
Elnergy  Regulatory  Commission  a  contract 
between  a  prospective  shipper  and  a  pipe- 
line carrier  within  ten  business  days  of  sign- 
ing the  contract,  may  enter  into  long-term 
contracts  with  one  or  more  shippers  of  coal 
to  provide  transportation  under  specified 
rates,  terms  and  conditions.  Coal  pipeline 
operators  are  obligated  to  perform  only 
those  duties  specified  by  such  contract. 
These  contracts  shall  be  enforceable  and  are 
not  subject  to  proraUonlng  once  in  effect. 

Section  11(b)  provides  that  in  cases  where 
the  pipeline  operator  files  a  contract  under 
this  section  for  the  transportation  of  a 
volume  of  coal  which  is  leaa  than  the  total 
pipeline  csj>adty  the  operator  shall  enter 
into  subsequent  contracts  with  shippers  in 
the  chronological  order  in  which  written 
offers  are  submitted,  provided  the  shipper  Is 
"ready,  fit.  willing,  and  able".  This  section 
also  provides  a  shipper  with  the  right  to  fOe 
a  complaint  with  the  Commissioner  if  access 
to  the  pipeline  is  denied  by  the  pipeline  op- 
erator in  violation  of  this  subsection.  This 
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pcofMen  further  provkta  that  the  Commis- 
don  may  no*  approve  a  oontraet  if  It  would 
remit  In  a  tniMportatton  Obligation  that 
vmtdt  the  laaalmuin  capacity  of  the  pipe- 
Una,  or  If  It  vonld  remit  In  a  deetnictlye 
BMm>eUU»e  praettce. 

By  Mr.  DaCONCINI  (for  him- 
self. Mr.  Comuu),  Mr.  Dascblk. 
Mr.  "Hmmmxk.  Mr.  Houuios,  ICr. 
Kmsmr.     Mr.     Ksrbt.     Mr. 
Iman.  mnd  Mr.  SmoH): 
&J.  Rea.  99.  Joint  reaolution  to  ex- 
pren  the  Mose  of  the  Congress  that 
the  Special  Supplemmtal  Food  Pro- 
grmm  for  Women.  Infants,  and  Chil- 
dren     should      receive      increasing 
amounts  of  «ppnH>riations  in  fiscal 
year  19S8  and  succeeding  fiscal  years; 
to  the  Cranmlttee  cm  Appropriations. 

OMaaMB  FOMSOR}  FOB  SFBCIAL  STTFPUEIIXII- 

UL  rooB  raooBAii  fob  womxr,  nrrAirTS. 

AlOCHnJIBBI 

Mr.  DbCONCINI.  BCr.  President. 
today  I  am  pleased  to  Introduce  a 
Senate  Joint  restdutlon  which  ex- 
presses the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
the  Special  Supplemental  Food  Pro- 
gram for  Women.  Infants  and  Chil- 
dren [WIC]  should  receive  increasing 
amounts  of  appropriations  in  fiscal 
year  1988  and  succeeding  fiscal  years.  I 
am  pleased  to  be  Joined  in  this  effort 
by  Senators  Comus.  Dascbix,  Harkin, 
HoLLuras,  Kkhiikdt,  Kebbt,  Leahy, 
andSocoH. 

WIC  is  a  federally  funded  food  pro- 
gram designed  to  improve  the  nutri- 
tion and  health  status  of  low-income 
pregnant,  breast-feeding,  and  postpar- 
ixim  women,  infants  and  preschool 
children  who  are  at  nutritional  risk. 
Program  benefits  include  the  provision 
of  highly  nutritious  supplemental 
food,  nutrition  education,  and  referral 
to  health  care. 

At  present,  fewer  than  half  of  the  el- 
igible women.  Infants,  and  children  In 
need  of  benefits  can  be  served  because 
of  insufficient  funding.  This  resolu- 
tion calls  for  gradually  extending  the 
program  to  more  of  the  eligible  popu- 
lation. Over  the  next  4  years,  the 
number  served  would  increase  from 
less  than  50  to  65  percent  of  the  eligi- 
ble*. 

WIC  has  repeatedly  been  proven  one 
of  the  Federal  Government's  most  suc- 
cessful and  cost-effective  programs. 
The  National  Evaluation  of  the  WIC 
Program  released  last  year  by  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  demon- 
strated that  participating  in  WIC  sig- 
nificantly iiiu>roves  the  health  and  nu- 
tritional status  of  high  risk  women 
and  children.  This  evaluation  demon- 
strated that  WIC  partlciimtlon  reduces 
fetal  deaths  by  one-third;  reduces  by 
15  to  25  percent  the  number  of  prema- 
ture births  among  high  risk  minority 
and  white  mothers;  improves  the  diets 
of  pregnant  women  and  children; 
Inings  more  women  into  prenatal  care 
earlier;  improves  the  likelihood  that 
children  will  have  a  regular  source  of 
medical  care  and  be  better  immunized; 


and  shows  promising  evidence  of  im- 
proved cognitive  development  among 
infants  of  participating  WIC  mothers, 
and  among  preschoolers  who  became 
WIC  participants  as  infants. 

A  recent  Harvard  University  School 
of  Public  Health  study  demonstrated 
that  every  dollar  spent  on  the  prena- 
tal care  component  of  the  WIC  Pro- 
gram potentially  saves  $3  in  later 
health  care  costs;  and  a  recent  Bflssou- 
ri  Health  Department  study  has 
shown  that  for  every  dollar  spent  on 
WIC's  Prenatal  Care  Program,  $0.49 
was  saved  in  Medicaid  expenditures 
during  the  first  45  days  of  life  alone. 

The  proven  success  of  the  WIC  Pro- 
gram warrants  its  expansion.  To 
thwart  the  program's  potential  due  to 
inadequate  funding  levels  and  to  limit 
the  number  of  viilnerable  women  and 
children  whose  health  status  can  be 
improved,  is  shortsighted  and  unwise. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join  me  in 
sponsoring  this  important  and  timely 
resolution. 

An  identical  resolution  has  been  in- 
troduced in  the  House  by  Congress- 
man George  Miller. 

tSx.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Joint  resolution  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
S.J.  Res.  99 

Whereas  the  100th  Congress  wishes  to 
assure  a  healthy,  productive  citizenry; 

Whereas  children  are  especially  vulnera- 
ble to  the  effects  of  malnutrition; 

Whereas  13  million  children  live  In  pover- 
ty: 

Whereas  children  have  been  the  fastest 
growing  component  of  the  poverty  popula- 
tion; 

Whereas  the  number  of  young  children 
living  In  poverty  has  Increased  41.2  percent 
between  1979  and  1985; 

Whereas  at  no  time  In  life  is  the  need  for 
good  nutrition  and  adequate  health  care  as 
critieal  as  diuing  pregnancy  when  the  fetus 
Is  developing  and  during  the  initial  years  of 
the  life  of  a  child; 

Whereas  malnutrition  causes  a  body  to  be 
more  prone  to  illness  and  a  mind  to  be  less 
able  to  develop  to  Its  capacity: 

Whereas  malnutrition  in  early  childhood 
may  lead  in  the  extreme  to  death  and 
mental  and  physical  retardation: 

Whereas  the  infant  mortality  rate  of  the 
United  States  is  unacceptably  high; 

Whereas  16  other  industrialized  countries 
have  a  lower  infant  mortality  rate  than  that 
of  the  United  SUtes; 

Whereas  the  Special  Supplemental  Food 
Program  for  Women,  Infants,  and  Children 
(WIC)  htus  been  proven  to  have  a  major 
Impact  in  reducing  the  Incidence  of  low- 
wei^t  births  and  late  fetal  deaths; 

Whereas  the  WIC  program  decreases  the 
rate  of  premature  births,  increases  the  pro- 
portion of  poor  pregnant  women  seeking 
prenatal  care,  increases  head  circumference 
of  infants  bom  to  women  who  receive  bene- 
fits under  the  WIC  program  during  their 
pregnancies,  improves  diets  for  women,  in- 
fante, and  children,  and  reduces  the  inci- 
dence of  anemia  among  women,  infants,  and 
children  who  are  nutritionally  at  risk  be- 
cause of  poverty: 


Whereas  the  WIC  program  was  proven  to 
be  cost-offectlve  by  a  Harvard  University 
School  of  Public  Health  study  which  indi- 
cated that  every  one  dollar  spent  on  the 
prenatal  component  of  the  WIC  program 
potentially  saves  three  dollars  in  later 
health  care  costs; 

Whereas  benefits  afforded  to  participants 
under  the  WIC  program  result  in  signifi- 
cantly reduced  health  care  costs  and  related 
costs  inourred  at  the  TMeral,  State  and 
local  levels;  and 

Whereas  over  half  of  the  women,  infants, 
and  children  eligible  for  benefits  under  the 
WIC  program  cannot  now  be  served  because 
of  insufficient  funds:  Now,  therefore,  \x  it 

Retolvtd  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  1.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Joint  resolution  may  be  cited  as  the 
"WIC  Food  for  Life  Resolution." 

SEC  L  8BM8E  OF  CONGRESS  WITH  RESPECT  TO 
WIC  APPROPRIATION. 

It  Is  the  sense  of  Congress  that— 

(1)  the  WIC  program  should  receive  ap- 
propriations— 

(A)  for  fiscal  year  1988  in  an  amount  suffi- 
cient to  enable  not  less  than  300,000  more 
eligible  women,  infants,  and  children  to  be 
served  each  month  ttian  were  served  in 
fiscal  year  1987; 

(B)  for  fiscal  year  1989  in  an  amount  suffi- 
cient to  (nable  not  less  than  55  percent  of 
eligible  women,  infants,  and  children  to  be 
served; 

(C)  for  fiscal  year  1990  in  an  amount  suffi- 
cient to  enable  not  less  than  60  percent  of 
eligible  women,  infants,  and  children  to  be 
served; 

(D)  for  fiscal  year  1991  in  an  amount  suf- 
ficient to  enable  not  less  than  65  percent  of 
eligible  women.  Infants,  and  children  to  be 
served;  and 

(2)  that  appropriations  for  the  WIC  pro- 
gram should  continue  to  be  Increased  for 
each  sucoeedlng  fiscal  year  until  all  eligible 
persons  are  being  served; 

(3)  that  the  budget  resolution  for  fiscal 
year  1989  should  assimie  the  appropriation 
of  the  aiaounts  necessary  to  meet  the  goals 
described  in  paragraph  (1);  and 

(4)  thait  an  effective  outreach  program 
should  be  conducted  to  identify  women.  In- 
fants, and  children  that  are  eligible  for  ben- 
efits under  the  WIC  program. 


By  Mr.  PELL  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  INOUYE): 
S.J.  Res.  100.  Joint  resolution  to 
affirm  the  national  policy  of  metric 
conversion  benefiting  the  United 
States;  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, Science,  and  Transportation. 

AFFIRMIHG  THX  NATIONAL  FOLICT  OP  METRIC 
CONVERSION 

•  Mr.  FELL.  Mr.  President,  Americans 
have  traditionally  prided  themselves 
on  being  first — especially  in  sharing 
with  the  rest  of  the  world  the  benefits 
of  our  scientific  research  and  technol- 
ogy. In  one  very  important  area  of 
trade  and  technology,  however,  we  are 
closer  to  the  Middle  Ages  than  we  are 
to  the  21st  century.  In  standards  of 
measurement,  the  United  States  now 
stands  as  one  of  Just  two  nations  in 
the  world  that  have  failed  to  officially 
adopt  the  Standard  International  [SI] 
or  metric  system  of  measurement. 


Since  the  question  of  metric  conver- 
sion has  been  debated  in  the  United 
States  since  the  days  of  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson and  John  Qulncy  Adams,  one 
may  rightly  ask:  What  difference  does 
it  make,  after  200  years  of  debate, 
whether  the  United  States  officially 
embraces  the  metric  system  and 
adopts  programs  to  affirmatively  pro- 
mote conversion  in  the  private  sector? 

The  answer  is  really  very  simple,  and 
is  at  the  root  of  what  inspired  the 
Joint  resolution  Senator  Inoute  and  I 
are  introducing  today:  The  United 
States  stands  to  gain  untold  millions 
In  export  trade  we  are  currently  losing 
because  our  nonmetric  products  are  ef- 
fectively excluded  from  International 
markets.  The  Joint  resolution  Senator 
InovYE  and  I  are  introducing  reaf- 
firms that  the  national  interest  would 
be  served  by  expediting  the  metric 
conversion  process,  and  calls  upon  the 
President  to  initiate  specific  programs 
to  speed  conversion  as  a  means  of  re- 
ducing our  trade  deficit.  The  adoption 
of  this  Joint  resolution,  particularly  as 
part  of  the  well-founded  congressional 
preoccupation  with  the  trade  issue, 
would  send  a  badly  needed  signal  that 
the  United  States  is  back  on  track 
with  the  metric  conversion  process 
that  is  already  largely  completed  in  all 
other  industrialized  societies. 

The  machine  tool  industry  is  an  ex- 
ample of  a  sector  of  our  economy  that 
would  affirmatively  benefit  from  a 
stronger  national  commitment  to  the 
metric  conversion  process.  The  United 
States  was  until  recently  the  leader  in 
the  machine  tool  industry.  Since  1978 
the  Common  Market  countries  have 
required  that  all  exports  to  their  mem- 
bers be  marked  solely  in  metric  units. 
In  that  same  year,  the  United  States, 
which  previously  had  a  very  favorable 
balance  of  trade  in  machine  tools, 
switched  to  what  has  become  an  in- 
creasingly unfavorable  balance.  The 
machine  tool  industry  is  especially 
metric-sensitive  because  it  involves  ex- 
pensive capital  equipment  expected  to 
last  for  30  years  or  more.  Industrial 
purchasers  require  machine  tools 
geared  to  serve  the  needs  of  the  next 
generation. 

It  is  no  surprise  that  the  U.S.  ma- 
chine tool  industry  has  a  declining 
share  of  the  overseas  market,  which  is 
four  times  larger  than  the  market  of 
domestic  clients.  American  companies 
currently  rank  a  poor  sixth  in  their 
share  of  the  total  world  market,  which 
is  worth  approximately  $13  billion  an- 
nually in  production.  By  actively  pro- 
moting metric  conversion  in  the  ma- 
chine tool  industry,  our  Government 
would  open  the  door  for  new  markets 
and  thereby  help  to  create  new  Joijs  in 
an  ailing  industry  that  is  currently  op- 
erating at  only  57  percent  of  produc- 
tive capacity. 

That  is  only  one  example.  The  fact 
is,  U.S.  business  will  have  to  think  in 
metrics  or  eventually  be  left  behind.  It 


is  that  simple.  And  it  is  time  for  our 
Government  to  assume  a  leadership 
position  on  the  metric  issue.  Instead  of 
passively  waiting  for  market  forces  to 
reverse  our  archaic  ssrstem  of  measure- 
ment. The  Joint  resolution  Senator 
IifouTE  and  I  are  introducing,  appro- 
priately designated  as  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  100,  will  signal  our  willing- 
ness to  make  expedited  metric  conver- 
sion a  part  of  a  new  American  trade 
policy,  one  designed  to  bring  new  mar- 
kets and  new  Jobs  into  an  economy 
streamlined  for  the  21st  century.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  text  of  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 100  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  100 

Whereas  over  a  decade  ago  Congress 
passed  the  Metric  Conversion  Act  of  1975 
(15U.S.C.  205aetse<i.); 

Whereas  it  is  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  Government  to  coordinate  and  plan 
the  increasing  use  of  the  metric  system; 

Whereas  significant  achievements  have 
been  made  in  industry  toward  the  use  of  the 
metric  system,  and  Federal  agencies  have 
removed  barriers  which  support  and  accom- 
modate metrication  to  trade,  travel,  and 
communications; 

Whereas  the  principal  benefit  of  acceler- 
ating the  metric  ciiangeover  is  an  improve- 
ment in  the  ability  of  the  Nation  to  export 
and  compete  more  favorably  in  growing 
world  markets; 

M^ereas  United  States  trade  deficits 
could  be  substantially  reduced  by  the  intro- 
duction of  metric  available  products  to  our 
trading  partners; 

Whereas  corporate  policies  toward  manu- 
facturing and  international  trade  in  the  use 
of  metrics  can  expand  productivity  and  in- 
crease smaU  business  opportunity; 

Whereas  the  metric  changeover  should 
continue  to  take  place  in  the  United  States 
when  it  is  in  the  best  Interests  of  the  con- 
sumer and  the  producer;  and 

Whereas  the  Federal  Government,  by  law 
or  regulation  should  not  discourage  nor  pro- 
hibit the  voluntary  process  of  metric  transi- 
tion: Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  the  Con- 
gress finds  that— 

( 1 )  the  Increasing  use  of  the  metric  system 
has  benefited  the  Nation  over  the  last 
decade;  and 

(2)  conversion  to  the  metric  system  shall 
assist  in  reducing  the  trade  deficit  by 
making  United  States  products  more  mar- 
ketable in  International  trade,  thereby  pre- 
serving jobs,  and  bringing  growth  opportu- 
nities to  the  United  States  economy. 

(b)  The  Federal  government  shall  reaf- 
firm the  national  policy  set  forth  in  the 
Metric  Conversion  Act  of  1975  (IS  U.S.C. 
205a  et  seq.)  and  initiate  specific  programs 
to  speed  conversion  to  the  metric  system  of 
measurement  as  a  means  of  reducing  the 
United  States  trade  deficit.  Including  new 
initiatives  In  the  field  of  metric  education.* 

By  Mr.  CRANSTON: 
S.J.  Res.  101.  Joint  resolution  desig- 
nating June  19,   1987,  as  "American 
Gospel  Arts  Day";  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 


AUaiCAB  aOSFB.  ARTS  MT 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  introduce  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 101.  designating  Jime  19,  1987,  as 
"American  Gospel  Arts  Day".  An  Identi- 
cal measure  in  the  House  is  sponsored 
by  the  Honorable  Mxrvth  M.  Dtm- 

ALLY. 

Gospel— as  it  is  lovingly  and  popular- 
ly known— is  more  than  music,  it  is 
spirituality  in  art.  It  is  a  song  of  the 
soul,  a  hymn  of  the  heart.  It  laughs,  it 
cries,  it  nourishes  and  it  consoles. 
Gospel  sings  of  the  anguish  of  enslave- 
ment and  the  dream  of  freedom:  As 
with  Jazz,  gospel  music  is  rooted  in  the 
age  of  slavery,  when  the  chants  and 
tribal  rhytluns  of  a  distant  homeland 
soothed  the  pain  of  bondage. 

Gospel  music  deserves  our  recogni- 
tion and  our  celebration.  Among  its 
distinctions  is  its  place  as  the  forerun- 
ner of  American  popular  music.  Its 
artists— such  as  the  great  MTahitUB 
Jackson.  James  Cleveland,  Shirley 
Caesar— Influenced  many  of  today's 
top  recording  artists,  including  Aretha 
Franklin.  Dionne  Warwick.  Gladys 
Knight,  Al  Green,  and  Ray  Charles. 
Gospel's  richness  and  Its  grace  is 
simply  unique— an  indisputably  Ameri- 
can contribution  to  world  music. 

For  over  a  century,  June  19  has  been 
celebrated  by  Black  Americans  as 
Emancipation  Day— the  precise  date 
on  which  word  of  the  end  of  slavery 
came  to  slaves  in  Texas.  It  is  fitting 
that  June  19,  1987,  be  officiaUy  desig- 
nated as  Gospel  Arts  Day  and  that  It 
be  observed  with  appropriate  activities 
and  ceremonies. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  my  resolution  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  101 

Whereas  Gospel  music  is  an  American  art, 
a  product  of  the  fusion  of  the  African  and 
European  cultures; 

Whereas  Gospel  music  is  the  forerunner 
of  popular  music  in  America; 

Whereas  Gospel  music,  as  an  art  form.  Is 
an  important  part  of  our  cultural  heritage; 

Whereas  the  black  American  church  com- 
munity, in  which  Gospel  music  has  its  roots, 
has  historically  been  a  source  for  peaceful 
social  changes  and  a  positive  influence  in  all 
communities; 

Whereas  It  is  in  the  national  Interest  to 
preserve  Gospel  music  as  an  American  art 
form,  and  promote  recognition  of  the 
Gospel  heritage:  and 

Whereas  June  19  is  traditionally  observed 
in  the  black  community  as  a  special  day  of 
appreciation  for  black  American  cultural 
heritage  and  civil  rights:  Now,  therefore,  be 
It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled,  That  June  19,  1B87, 
hereby  Is  designated  "American  Gospel  Arts 
Day",  and  the  President  of  the  United 
States  Is  authorized  and  requested  to  issue  a 
proclamation  calling  ui>on  the  people  of  the 
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UBitod  SUtai  to 
prapriate  

By  Mr.  C3UkNSTON  (for  hlm- 

Mif .  Mr.  lyAMATO.  Mr.  Rmu. 

Mr.  auuum,  Mr.  Dodd.  Mr. 

Dixoii,     Mr.     ChtABAM,     Mr. 

SaaaB.  Mr.  Qucm.  Mr.  Hmiz. 

Mr.  Bom,  and  Mr.  DaOoKcnn): 
&J.  Raa.  102.  Joiiit  reaolution  to  dea- 
Ignate  tbe  week  beginning  April  11. 
198V,  aa  'Tfattooal  Oommunity  Derel- 
danent  Wedc":  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
theJudtdaiy. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  Preaident.  I 
am  pleaaed  to  Intaroduoe  today.  Senate 
Joini  Reaolutkm  102  which  would  dea- 
Ignate  the  weA  of  April  11  as  "Nation- 
al Oommunity  Development  Week." 

For  the  paat  12  years,  the  Communi- 
ty Development  Blodc  Grant  Program 
haa  h^ped  loeal  commimitlea  reapond 
to  the  vital  needs  of  two-thirds  of  the 
popuLUion  of  the  United  States,  par- 
ticularly aa  they  affect  low-  and  mod- 
erate-income people.  The  CBDO  Pro- 
gram haa  enabled  omnmunities  to  pro- 
vide shelter  for  the  honeleas,  day  care 
for  children,  hot  meals  and  health 
y**«fa»g  for  elderly  persons,  loans  for 
buaiXHcaaea,  and  better  housing  for 
famlliea. 

In  Lob  Angelee,  $2  million  in  commu- 
nity devdkipment  funds  is  allocated 
MwiwJiy  to  help  meet  the  needs  of  the 
homeless  by  providing  emergency 
food,  clothing,  and  shelter.  In  San 
Ftazidaoo,  the  program  has  benefited 
40  percent  of  the  lower  income  popula- 
tioB.  It  has  enabled  14.000  residents  to 
obtain  their  own  homes  and  17.800 
public  housing  tenants  to  live  in  safer 
buildings  and  better  conditions.  Com- 
munity development  YAock.  grants  have 
directly  created  Jobs  for  over  5.000 
people  in  ooostruction  through  hous- 
ing, ecramnle  development  and  com- 
munity facility  construction,  and  reha- 
bilitati<m  projects.  These  are  Just  a 
few  examples  of  the  many  benefits 
that  community  development  pro- 
grams have  provided  in  neighborhoods 
acroaa  the  country. 

During  the  past  few  years,  the  Fed- 
eral role  In  assistance  has  been  cut 
dramatically.  Program  after  program 
has  been  eliminated  or  crippled.  The 
Community  Block  Grant  Program  has 
had  to  fUl  an  enormous  vacuum.  Since 
fiscal  1960.  CDBG  has  been  cut  by  43 
percent  in  real  terms.  But  it  neverthe- 
leaa  haa  assumed  increasing  Impor- 
tance as  an  instrument  for  meeting 
pressing  community  problems. 

That's  why  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
recognise  the  week  of  April  11  as  Na- 
tional Community  Development  Week. 
It  wm  help  to  reaffirm  our  commit- 
ment to  cmtinue  the  proud  tradition 
of  woridng  with  those  in  need  to  pro- 
vide aervicea  and  skills  that  strengthen 
flunlHea.  hnnea,  and  neighborhoods. 
•  Mr.  lyAMATO.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  with  the  chairman  of  the  Hous- 


ing Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Banking.  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affairs  to  Introduce  legislation 
deaicnating  the  week  of  April  11-18  as 
"National  Commimity  Development 
We<k."  I  cmnmend  my  colleague,  lb. 
CRAHaroir,  for  his  dedication  to  this 
cauae,  and  I  wholeheartedly  support 
this  effort. 

Commimity  development  funding  is 
an  tesential  element  in  enstirlng  that 
communities  are  able  to  grow  and 
prober,  providing  Jobs  and  security  to 
members  of  those  communities.  Com- 
munity development  funding  also 
plasB  a  vital  role  in  ensuring  that  Indi- 
vidimls  are  provided  with  safe,  afford- 
able; and  decent  housing.  This  twofold 
empbasls.  on  employment  and  hous- 
ing, allows  Individuals  the  opportunity 
to  provide  a  stable  home  for  their 
family  and  to  have  an  income  which 
helps  to  support  the  family.  In  stun, 
commimity  development  programs 
target  the  very  core  of  wtiat  holds  this 
Nation  together— a  strong,  stable 
family  structure. 

The  Federal  Government's  substan- 
tial role  in  community  development 
around  the  country,  through  UDAG, 
HoOAO,  and  CDBO  funding,  provides 
a  major  impetus  to  the  economies  of 
needy  communities  around  the  coun- 
try. These  moneys  target  low-income 
areas  In  drastic  need  of  assistance.  The 
funding  primarily  is  directed  toward 
utilfeing  neighborhood  facilities,  im- 
proving specific  community  sites,  and 
providing  housing  rehabilitation  loans 
and  grants. 

Promoting  this  growth  and  stability 
Is  a  goal  that  I  am  pleased  to  support. 
As  the  ranking  Republican  on  the 
Subcommittee  on  Housing,  I  will  con- 
tinue to  keep  this  a  high  priority. 

I  thank  my  colleague,  BCr.  Cranston, 
for  his  continued  support  of  these 
vital  programs,  and  I  look  forward  to 
working  with  lilm  to  ensure  stability 
and  prosperity  In  communities  across 
the  country. 

Thank  you.  Mr.  President.* 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

S.  2 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Boheh,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Dixon]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
2.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Election 
Campaign  Act  of  1971  to  provide  for  a 
voluntary  system  of  spending  limits 
and  partial  public  financing  of  Senate 
general  election  campaigns,  to  limit 
contributions  by  multlcandldate  politi- 
cal committees,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

S.  12 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cranston,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Thxtrmond],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Boren],  and 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  Reid] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  12,  a 
bill  to  amend  title  38,  United  States 


Code,  to  remove  the  expiration  date 
for  eligibility  for  the  educational  as- 
sistance programs  for  veterans  of  the 
All-Voluhteer  Force;  and  for  other 
purpose*. 

a.  a« 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  Motniban,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr. 
Inouts]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  24,  a  bill  to  amend  Utle  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  waive,  for  5 
years,  the  24-month  waiting  period  for 
Medicare  eligibility  on  the  basis  of  a 
disability  in  the  case  of  Individuals 
with  acquired  Immune  deficiency  syn- 
drome [AIDS],  to  require  the  Secre- 
tary of  Bealth  and  Human  Services  to 
make  grants  to  State  and  local  govern- 
ments for  the  establishment  of  pro- 
grams to  test  blood  to  detect  the  pres- 
ence of  antibodies  to  the  human  T-cell 
lymphotmpliic  virus  and  to  make 
grants  to  eligible  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments to  support  projects  for  edu- 
cation and  Information  dissemination 
concenUbg  acquired  Immune  deficien- 
cy syndrome,  and  for  other  purposes. 

8.  58 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dantoetb,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  HxLMS]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  58,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986  to 
make  the  credit  for  increasing  re- 
search sKtivities  permanent  and  to  in- 
crease the  amount  of  such  credit. 

8.  T» 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  MnzniBAnM, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia CMr.  Cranston],  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  [Mr.  Wirth].  and  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr.  BrnxN] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  79,  a 
bill  to  notify  workers  who  are  at  risk 
of  occupational  disease  in  order  to  es- 
tablish a  system  for  Identlfsrlng  and 
preventing  Illness  and  death  of  such 
workers,  and  for  other  purposes. 

8.  93 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Inouyb,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Bttrdick],  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Montana  [Mr.  Melcher]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  93,  a  bill  to 
provide  that  services  furnished  by  a 
clinical  psychologist  In  a  rural  health 
clinic  nted  not  be  provided  under  the 
direct  supervision  of  a  phjrslcian  in 
order  to  qualify  for  coverage  under 
MedlcaK  and  Medicaid. 

8.  104 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Inotttb,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  [BIr.  Pressler],  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Kasten],  and  the 
Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Bkntsxn] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  104,  a 
bill  to  recognize  the  organization 
known  as  the  "National  Academies  of 
Practice." 

8.  123 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Inottye,  the 
names  Of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
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[Mr.  Cochran],  the  Senator  from 
Montana  [Mr.  Melcher],  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Bur- 
dick]  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S. 
123,  a  bill  to  amend  title  XVin  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that 
psychologist  services  are  covered 
under  part  B  of  Medicare. 

8.  402 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Evans,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Grasslet]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  402,  a  bill  to  provide  ttiat  during  a 
2-year  period  each  Item  of  any  Joint 
resolution  making  continuing  appro- 
priations that  Is  agreed  to  by  both 
Houses  of  the  Congress  in  the  same 
form  shall  be  enrolled  as  a  separate 
Joint  resolution  for  presentation  to  the 
President. 

8.  418 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Roth,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  Bumpers]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  416,  a  bill  to  provide  for  a  2- 
year  budget  cycle,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

8.  4S8 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Risgle,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
[Mr.  Dodo]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  498,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Trade 
Act  of  1974.  to  define  as  an  unfair 
trade  practice,  the  denial  of  Interna- 
tionally recognized  worker  rights,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

S.  514 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kennedy,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
[Mr.  iNonrx],  the  Senator  from  Oliio 
[Mr.  Glenn],  the  Senator  from  Indi- 
ana [Mr.  QuATLx],  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  VbSx.  Wirth],  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  TninuiOND], 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
Wexcker],  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
[Mr.  Statford],  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  Harkin],  and  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  [Mr.  Biden]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  514.  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Job  Training  Act  to  estab- 
lish an  incentive  bonus  for  the  success- 
ful placement  of  certain  employable 
dependent  individuals,  to  provide  tar- 
geting of  assistance  from  certain  car- 
ryover funds  for  such  Individuals,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

8.  523 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Helms,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  NicKLES]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  523.  a  bill  to  amend  title  39, 
United  States  Code,  to  extend  to  cer- 
tain officers  and  employees  of  the 
Postal  Service  the  same  procedural 
and  i4>peal  rights  with  respect  to  cer- 
tain adverse  personnel  actions  as  are 
afforded  to  Federal  employees  under 
title  5.  United  States  Code. 

8.  886 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Daschle,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakote  [Mr.  Pressler]  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  686,  a  bUl  to  amend 


the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  to  limit 
the  quantity  of  milk  protein  products 
that  may  be  imported  into  the  United 
States. 

8.  T44 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  MrrcHXLL,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Montana 
[Mr.  Baucus]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  744,  a  bill  to  assist  Stetes  In 
resi>ondlng  to  the  threat  to  human 
health  posed  by  exposure  to  radon. 

8.  764 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Murkowski, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Chiles]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  764,  a  bill  to  deny  funds  for 
projects  using  products  or  services  of 
foreign  countries  that  deny  fair 
market  opportunities. 

sxMATi  jonrr  resolotioii  i« 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  Ribglb,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Metzenbaum],  and  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  Lugar]  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
16,  a  Joint  resolution  to  detdfl^utte  the 
period  commencing  on  April  5,  1987, 
and  ending  on  April  11,  1987,  as 
"World  Health  Week,"  and  to  desig- 
nate April  7,  1987,  as  "World  Health 
Day." 

SBCAR  JOnn  RBSOLtmOH  18 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Wallop,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  DeConcini],  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  [Mr.  Stevens],  the  Senator 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Motnihan],  and 
the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Graham]  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  18.  a  Joint  res- 
olution to  authorize  and  request  the 
President  to  issue  a  proclamation  des- 
ignating June  1  through  June  7.  1987, 
as  "NatiozuQ  Fishing  Week." 

sxNATX  jonrr  aisoLimGH  39 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Simon,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
Stmms].  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Bond],  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
[Mr.  McClttre].  the  Senator  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Adams],  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  [Mr.  Sarbanes],  and 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
Rockefeller]  were  added  as  cospon- 
sors of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  39,  a 
Joint  resolution  to  provide  for  the  des- 
ignation of  the  69th  anniversary  of 
the  renewal  of  Lithuanian  Independ- 
ence, February  16.  1987,  as  "Lithuani- 
an Independence  Day." 

SKITATB  Jonrr  RasoLunoN  44 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Durenberger, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska [Mr.  Exon],  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Metzenbaum],  the  Senator 
from  Montana  [Mr.  Baucus],  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  [Mr.  Cranston], 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakote  ilix. 
Conrad],  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Helms],  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dixon]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  44,  a  Joint  resolution  to 


designate  November  1987  as  "National 
Diabetes  Month." 

SKMATS  jom  asBOLimoii  47 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cranston,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr. 
Cohen]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  47,  a  Joint  rea- 
olution to  designate  "National  P.O.W. 
Recognition  Day." 

SXRATX  JOXXT  USOLUTIOW  TO 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Trible,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
[Mr.  INOUTXI.  and  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  [Mr.  Exoh]  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
70,  a  Joint  resolution  commemorating 
the  40th  anniversary  of  the  Mawihan 
plan. 

8K11AR  jonrr  usolutioh  as 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  Lugar,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  Kennedy]  was  withdrawn  as 
a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 85.  a  Joint  resolution  to  de^gnate 
the  period  commencing  on  August  2. 
1987,  and  ending  on  August  8,  1987,  as 
"International  SpMlal  Olympics 
Week,"  and  to  designate  August  3. 
1987,  as  "International  Special  Olym- 
pics Day." 

sxHATK  jonrr  KasoLnnoR  8« 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  DeConcini, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi [Mr.  Stennis]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  86, 
a  Joint  resolution  to  designate  October 
28.  1987.  as  "National  Immigrants 
Day." 

SKRATX  CX>RCnHJUirr  RXSOLDTIOII  20 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Gore,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakote  [Mr.  Conrad],  and  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  I^vnr]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Concur- 
rent Resolution  20,  a  concurrent  reso- 
lution to  express  the  sense  of  Congress 
that  funding  for  the  vocational  educa- 
tion program  should  not  be  eliminat- 
ed. 

SKHATV  OOHCnSBBrr  RKSOLUTTOK  27 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Durxrbercbr, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakote  [Mr.  Conrad]  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  Senate  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution 27,  a  concurrent  resolution  stat- 
ing the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  the 
United  Stetes  Department  of  Com- 
merce and  Special  Trade  Representa- 
tive should  Initiate  investigations  of 
Canadian  agricultural  subsidies. 

8KRATK  COHCUaaBIT  USOLUTIOR  35 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DeConcini, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Hollings]  was  added  as 
a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Concurrent  Res- 
olution 35,  a  concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  re- 
garding the  imposition  of  charges  for 
outpatient  care  provided  in  medical  fa- 
cilities of  the  uniformed  services  to  re- 
tired members  of  the  Armed  Forces, 
dependente  of  retired  monbers,  and 
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depakdenta  of  membos  serving  on 
•efchreduty. 


Amerfcan  people  with  demner  air,  more  effi- 
cient fuel,  and  Increased  economic  vitality. 


EIBOLIITIOH  1«4 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  I^vih.  his 
name  wm  added  u  a  cosponaor  of 
nwHtr  Reaolutkm  164.  a  resoluUon 
ealUnc  on  Uie  Preaident  to  reapond  to 
the  vkdattona  1^  Jaiian  of  the  United 
Btaf«TH  iTapan  agreonent  on  semioon- 
dnctow* 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Wilsoh.  the 
iiamiia  of  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
MoCuns],  the  Senatw  from  Iowa 
Qfr.  GSMSLBT].  the  Senator  from 
OomiBetlcnt  Dir.  WnacsRl.  the  Sena- 
tor ftom  California  [Mr.  Crahbtoh]. 
the  floiator  tnaa.  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
BnD],  the  Soiator  from  Nebraska 
Dir.  EzoHl.  the  Senator  from  South 
rar^?!*^^  [Mr.  HoLUiias].  the  Senator 
fnan  Idaho  [Mr.  Snais].  the  Senator 
from  Utah  [Mr.  Oabx],  the  Senator 
from  MisKNiri  [Mr.  Bohd],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alaska  [Mr.  Mdbkowski]. 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr. 
Roxh],  and  the  Senator  from  Utah 
[Mr.  Hatch]  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  Senate  Resolution  164.  supra. 


SENATE  CONCDRRENT  RESOLU- 
TION S6— RELATINO  TO  THE 
USE  OF  ETHANOL  AND  METHA- 
NOL IN  REDUCING  AIR  POLLU- 
TION 

Mr.  PRESSLER  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing concurrent  resolution;  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs: 

8.C(»Ra8.36 

Whereaa  air  poQuUan  continues  to  be  a 
iigiiUloant  problem  in  the  United  States; 

Whereas  the  use  of  ethanol  and  methanol 
in  motor  vehicles  have  been  proven  to 
reduoe  hydrocarbon  emissions  and  the  for- 
matton  of  oaoDe; 

Whereas  ethanol  has  tieen  proven  to  be  an 
excellent  fuel  additive: 

Whereas  methanol  has  been  proven  to  be 
an  effective  substitute  for  dlesel  fuel  and 


Whereas  ethanol  and  methanol  can  be 
produced  from  several  renewable  sources, 
inehidins  asrfeultural  crops,  wood  and 
uitan  waste. 

Whereas  Uie  United  States  has  an  ex- 
tremdy  large,  price-depressing  surplus  of 
stain  with  at  least  a  60  percent  carryover  of 
the  196S-M  com  crop  production;  and 

Whereas  many  urban  areas  are  seeking 
methods  to  reduce  auto  emissions  to  meet 
dean  air  standards;  therefore,  it  is 

Itesolved  by  Uu  Senate  (the  Houte  of  Rej>- 
mtntativa  cottewrring).  That  it  U  the  lerue 
ctfCoHonu  thttt 

(1)  the  United  States  Departmenta  of  Ag- 
riculture, Soergy,  Tranqwrtation.  and  the 
■Bviroomental  Protection  Agency  In  Co- 
ordinatlcn  with  State,  metropolitan,  and 
kical  governments  should  work  to  establish 
the  use  of  ethanol  blended  and  methanol 
fnds  to  reduce  both  pollution  and  surplus 
grain  stocks,  and  effectively  utilize  urban 
wastecand 

(S)  these  agencies  should  provide  informa- 
tion, technical  assistance,  and  other  assist- 
ance In  order  to  educate,  develop,  and  estab- 
lish such  procrams  as  needed  to  provide  the 


SENATE     RESOLUTION      170     TO 
DiREXn'     THE     SENATE     LEGAL 
COUNSEL        TO        BRING        AN 
ACTION   TO    ENFORCE    A   SUB- 
POENA   AND    ORDER    OF    THE 
BEVATE     SELECT     COlrCMITTEE 
ON  SECRET  BmJTARY  ASSIBT- 
AlfCE  TO  IRAN  AND  THE  NICA- 
RAGUAN  OPPOSITION 
Mr.  BTRD  (for  himself.  Mr.  Dole. 
Mr.  Ihouts,  Mr.  Ruomah,  Mr.  BiiTCH- 
ELL,   Mr.   Nxnnr.   Mr.   Sabbahxs.    Mr. 
Hxrux,  Mr.  BoRDf,  Mr.  McClurx,  Mr. 
Hatch.  Mr.  Cohch,  and  Mr.  Triblb) 
submitted    the    following    resolution; 
which  was  considered  and  agreed  to: 
s.  Rss.  170 
Whereas,  the  Senate  Select  Committee  on 
Secret  Military  Assistance  to  Iran  and  the 
Nicamguan    Opposition    ("Committee")    is 
condacting  an  investigation  under  authority 
of  Senate  Resolution  23. 100th  Congress; 

Wliereas.  Senate  Resolution  23  provides 
that  the  Committee  shall  do  everything  nec- 
essary and  appropriate  under  the  laws  and 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  to  make 
the  investigation  and  study  specified  in 
Senate  Resolution  23,  and  empowers  the 
Comaiittee  to  obtain  evidence  by  subpoena 
or  order 

Whereas,  piusuant  to  this  authority,  the 
Comaiittee  subtxwnaed  Richard  V.  Secord 
to  appesi  before  it  at  a  hearing  on  February 
26,  1#87,  and  ordered  lim  to  sign  a  consent 
directive  authorizing  the  release  of  foreign 
bank  records  which  the  Committee  deems 
necessary  for  its  investigation; 

Whereas,  Richard  V.  Secord  has  refused 
to  comply  with  the  order  of  the  Committee; 
Whereas,  under  section  703(b)  of  the 
Ethics  in  Government  Act  of  1978  (2  U.S.C. 
i  28ab(b)),  the  Senate  Legal  Counsel  shall 
bring  a  civil  action  to  enforce  the  subpoenas 
of  a  Senate  committee  only  when  directed 
to  do  so  by  the  adoption  of  a  resolution  by 
the  Senate; 

Whereas,  under  section  705(fKl)  of  the 
Ethics  in  Qovemment  Act  of  1978  (28  U.S.C. 
i  13S4(a}).  the  Senate  may  authorize  its 
comailttees  to  bring  civil  actions  to  enforce 
their  subpoenas  or  orders:  Now,  therefore, 
belt 

Re$olved,  That  the  Senate  Legal  Counsel 
shall  bring  a  civil  action  in  the  name  of  the 
Senate  Select  Committee  on  Secret  Military 
Assistance  to  Iran  and  the  Nlcaraguan  Op- 
position to  enforce  the  Committee's  subpoe- 
na and  order  to  Richard  V.  Secord,  and  the 
Senate  Legal  Counsel  shall  conduct  all  re- 
lated contempt  proceedings. 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED 


NUCLEAR  EMERGENCY 
PREPAREDNESS  ACT 


BIDEN  AMENDMENT  NO.  38 

(Ordered  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Environment  and  Public  Works.) 

Mr.  BIDEN  submitted  an  amend- 
ment Intended  to  be  proposed  by  him 
to  the  bill  (S.  408)  to  amend  the 
Atonic  Energy  Act  of  1954  to  allow 


full  participation  by  State  and  local 
governments  in  the  licensing  process 
for  nuelaar  power  facilities  and  to  re- 
quire that  emergency  planning  extend 
to  a  miT>tmiim  of  10  mlles  in  radius 
around  eiu:h  nuclear  power  facility;  as 
follows: 

Redesigaate  subsection  (d)  of  section  193 
of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954.  as  added 
by  section  3  of  the  bUl,  as  subsection  (e). 

After  subsection  (c)  of  such  section  193 
Insert  the  following: 

"(dXl)  Ho  construction  Ucense  shall  be 
issued  by  the  Commission  to  any  i4>pUcant 
with  respect  to  a  nuclear  power  plant  unless 
the  Comialssion  finds,  in  consiiltation  with 
State  and  local  governments  within  the  10 
mile  zone  around  the  nuclear  power  plant 
and  the  Federal  Emergency  Blanagement 
Agency,  that  an  emergency  evacuation  plan 
is  feasible. 

"(2)  Ndthing  in  this  subsection  shall 
affect  emergency  zone  planning  require- 
ments or  regulations  for  operating  licenses 
for  nuclear  power  plants. 
•  Mr.  BIDEa? .  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  to  require 
more  timely  attention  to  emergency 
planning  zones  for  nuclear  power- 
plants.  My  proposal  requires  a  utility 
to  reach  an  informal  agreement  with 
State  and  local  governments,  before 
granting  of  a  construction  permit  by 
the  Nu(4ear  Regulatory  Commission, 
that  emergency  evaculation  will  be 
feasible  for  the  10-mlle  zone  around  a 
nuclear  powerplant.  Under  existing 
regulations,  questions  or  concerns 
about  emergency  planning  do  not  have 
to  be  addressed  until  Just  before  the 
plant  is  ready  to  go  to  full  power,  well 
after  billions  of  dollars  have  been  in- 
vested tn  its  construction. 

My  proposal  is  an  amendment  to  S. 
408.  of  Which  I  am  a  cosponsor.  Sena- 
tor KxRtT's  bill  requires  at  least  a  10 
mile  emergency  planning  zone  around 
a  nuclear  powerplant,  and  plans  must 
be  approved  by  State  and  local  govern- 
ments in  that  zone.  My  amendment 
builds  on  that  idea  by  requiring  initial 
consldei&tion  of  an  emergency  plan  as 
early  as  ix>S8ible,  before  a  huge  invest- 
ment may  be  at  risk. 

Prior  to  the  1979  accident  at  Three 
Mile  LAand,  the  nuclear  industry 
argued  ttiat  an  emergency  plan  for  the 
communities  around  a  nuclear  power- 
plant  was  not  needed.  Nuclear  power  is 
so  safe,  it  was  claimed,  and  the  risk  of 
a  meltdown  so  remote  that  it  is  not 
even  worth  planning  for.  Based  on  the 
information  available  at  that  time, 
there  were  few  arguments  to  the  con- 
trary. 

TMI  ehanged  all  that.  Glitches  in 
nuclear  plant  operations  that  could 
lead  to  a  catastrophic  accident  were 
shown  to  be  both  possible  and  f right- 
enlngly  difficult  to  control.  The  acci- 
dent at  Three  Mile  Island  was  relative- 
ly slow  developing,  at  least  as  far  as 
the  public  was  concerned,  and  evacu- 
ation was  accomplished  through  in- 
creasingly broader  recommendations 
as  to  who  should  leave. 


But  the  lack  of  any  plan  left  a  cha- 
otic mess  for  local  authorities.  An  acci- 
dent calling  for  a  faster  and  more  in- 
clusive evacuation  might  well  have 
proven  impossible  to  handle.  TMI 
brought  home  the  fact  that  a  work- 
able emergency  plan  is  an  indispensa- 
ble part  of  the  safe  operation  of  a  nu- 
clear powerplant. 

After  TMI,  an  emergency  plan  was 
required  for  an  operating  license  to  be 
issued.  Whatever  the  rationale  for  not 
requiring  a  look  at  the  feasibility  earli- 
er in  the  process,  the  current  dispute 
over  Shoreham  and  Seabrook  shows 
that  it  is  not  a  consideration  that 
should  be  pushed  back  to  such  a  late 
date.  Construction  of  both  plants  is 
completed,  and  the  owners  are  facing 
the  possibility  of  enormous  losses  and 
bankruptcy  if  the  plants  do  not  start 
up.  It  is  a  situation  nobody  is  happy 
with.  This  proposal  will  help  make 
sure  we  do  not  find  ourselves  trapped 
in  a  similar  comer  in  the  future. 

The  requirement  that  the  feasibility 
of  emergency  planning  be  reviewed 
prior  to  the  start  of  construction,  in 
combination  with  the  proposals  of 
Senator  Kcrry  and  existing  require- 
ments, sets  a  policy  that  assures  the 
public  that  safety  will  not  be  a  second- 
ary consideration.  Industry  will  also 
benefit  from  a  policy  that  resolves 
vital  questions  early  on.  Instead  of 
nearly  after  the  fact. 

Under  this  policy,  utilities  will  know, 
first,  that  they  must  plan  on  a  10-mlle 
zone;  and  second,  that  an  open  review 
of  evacuation  feasibility  will  be  done 
before  work  begins.  The  public  is  as- 
sured that  the  final  details  must  still 
be  approved  before  the  nuclear  plant 
can  go  to  full  power,  and  that  State 
and  local  government  concerns  must 
be  addressed.  It  is  a  policy  to  prevent 
the  development  of  a  Hobsian  choice 
of  an  inadequate  emergency  plan  or  a 
bankrupt  utility. 

Mr.  President,  the  Nuclear  Regula- 
tory Commission  recently  voted  to 
publish  a  proposed  rule  to  change  the 
requirement  for  State  and  local  par- 
ticipation in  emergency  planning.  The 
Commission  itself  admits  the  proposal 
will  be  very  controversial,  but  more 
important,  it  is  a  proposal  that  should 
be  rejected  because  it  takes  us  down 
the  wrong  road  on  this  issue.  The 
Commission's  approach  is  to  continue 
to  delay  a  reconciliation  of  any  contro- 
versy over  emergency  planning  imtil 
the  last  minute,  and  then  to  give  in  to 
the  utility  If  a  conflict  cannot  be  re- 
solved. This  policy  tells  communities 
that  bureaucrats  in  Washington  are 
better  able  to  assess  the  feasibility  of 
evacuation  than  the  mayors  of  their 
towns. 

The  legislation  I  have  proposed,  in 
combination  with  S.  408,  keeps  the  de- 
termination of  adequate  protection  at 
the  State  and  local  level,  where  it  be- 
longs. But  by  requiring  an  analysis  of 
emergency  planning  before  construc- 


tion begins,  there  should  be  no  sur- 
prises when  the  details  of  the  plan  are 
worked  on  at  the  operating  license 
stage.  Utilities  will  not  see  their  invest- 
ment put  at  risk  over  a  dispute  that 
could  have  been  avoided,  and  neigh- 
bors will  not  see  their  health  and 
safety  pushed  aside.  It  is  a  policy  that 
makes  sense  for  everyone  involved, 
and  puts  restored  safety  as  the  top 
consideration  in  emergency  planning.* 


NOTICES  OF  HEARINGS 


JAPANESE  VIOLATIONS  OP 
UNITED  STATES-JAPAN  AGREE- 
MENT ON  SEMICONDUCTORS 


MURKOWSKI  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  39 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Roth,  and  Mr.  DoMXinci)  proposed  an 
amendment  to  the  resolution  (S.  Res. 
164)  calling  on  the  President  to  re- 
spond to  the  violations  by  Japan  of 
the  United  States-Japan  agreement  on 
semiconductors;  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  Resolu- 
tion, insert  the  following: 

Since  in  April,  1985.  the  Government  of 
Japan,  pursuant  to  liCarket  Opening  Sector 
Specific  negotiations  with  the  United 
States,  agreed  to  permit  equity  participation 
of  up  to  33%  by  foreign  firms  in  a  new  Jm>a- 
nese  telecommunications  service  company; 

Since  that  company  would  provide  compe- 
tition with  Kokusai  Oenshin  Denwa  (KDD) 
in  the  provision  of  international  telecom- 
munications services  via  a  fiber  optics, 
trans-Padfic  cable  (from  Japan  to  the 
United  States  through  Alaska); 

Since  an  international  consortiiui  consist- 
ing of  Japanese,  United  States,  and  United 
Kingdom  companies  has  been  formed  to 
compete  with  KDD,  and  to  construct  the 
trans-Pacific  cable  and  to  provide  telecom- 
munications services  to  Japanese,  United 
States  and  Eurot>ean  consumers. 

Since  this  consortium  would  enhsnce  criti- 
cal communications  services  for  agencies  of 
the  United  States  Government  such  as  the 
Department  of  Defense,  and  would  create 
significant  opportunities  for  the  sale  of  UJS. 
technology  and  equipment  for  fiber  optic 
cable  and  other  project  components. 

Since  recent  action  by  the  Japanese  Minis- 
try of  Post  and  Telecommunications  Indi- 
cate that  Japan  may  not  permit  33%  foreign 
equity  participation  in  any  consortium 
formed  to  compete  with  KDD,  but  instead 
may  support  only  a  3%  foreign  equity  par- 
ticipation. 

Since  such  action  by  the  Bfinistry  of  Post 
and  Telecommunications  would  undercut 
the  credability  of  the  MOSS  process  casting 
serious  doubt  on  a  negotiated  i^iproach  to 
solving  services  trade  problems  with  Japan, 

Therefore,  be  it  declared.  That  the  Presi- 
dent should  immediately  take  all  appropri- 
ate actions  to  communicate  with  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Japan  to  Insure  that  the  com- 
mitment made  by  Japan  under  the  terms  of 
the  Market  Opening  Sector  Specific 
(MOSS)  telecommunications  negotiations 
for  33%  equity  participation  by  foreign 
firms  in  any  consortium  formed  to  compete 
with  KDD  be  fulfilled. 


ooMmrns  on  AoucnLTnsK,  auiaiTioa.  amd 

POIBRaT 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
announce  that  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture, Nutrition,  and  Forestry  will 
hold  a  hearing  on  Thursday.  March 
26,  1987,  at  2  pjn.  in  SR-332  to  receive 
testimony  of  PIK  certificates.  For  fur- 
ther information,  please  (»ntact  Caro- 
lyn Brickey  of  the  committee  staff  at 
224-2035. 

Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  announce 
that  the  Committee  on  Agriculture, 
Nutrition,  and  Forestry  will  hold  a 
field  hearing  on  Monday,  March  30. 
1987.  at  10:30  ajn.  at  the  Rural  Devel- 
opment Center  to  Tlfton,  GA.  It  will 
focus  on  rural  development  and  the 
health  of  our  (x>mmodity  programs. 
For  further  Information,  please  con- 
tact Leslie  Dach  of  the  committee 
staff  at  224-3035. 

SKLBCT  ooMMrrr^  OR  nroiAir  aptaiks 

Mr.  moUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  announce  that  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Indian  Affairs  will  be  hold- 
ing a  hearing  on  March  27,  1987.  at  2 
p.m.,  to  Senate  Russell  485,  on  S.  727. 
a  bill  to  clarify  Indian  treaties  and  ex- 
ecutive orders  with  resi)ect  to  fishing 
rights. 

Those  wishing  additional  informa- 
tion should  contact  the  committee  at 
224-2251. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTERS 
TO  MEET 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  have  to 
my  hand  several  unanimous-consent 
requests  for  committees  to  meet 
diiring  the  session  of  the  Senate. 
These  have  all  been  cleared  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle.  I  have  seven  re- 
quests. I  ask  unanimous  consent,  inas- 
much as  they  have  been  cleared  on  the 
other  side  and  bear  the  initials  and  to- 
dications  of  committee  approval  and 
leader  approval,  that  they  be  present- 
ed en  bloc,  that  they  be  spread  on  the 
record  severally  and  that  they  be 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HTTT.MS.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  reserves 
the  right  to  object. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Pardon? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  HTIT.MS.  Is  recognized. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICIK.  Is  rec- 
ognized^^ 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Could  I  ask  my  friend,  those  various 
unanimous-consent  requests,  do  they 
toclude  a  meeting  of  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  this  afternoon? 
There  has  been  objection  registered  on 
that. 

Mr.  BYRD.  That  one  is  not  to  here. 

Mr.  HKI.MS.  Very  well.  There  is  no 
objection  on  this  side. 
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The  FRBBIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
only  requeat  with  regard  to  Foreign 
RelatloiM  r^wiwwttt***  te  that  the  com- 
mtttM  be  MithoriKd  to  meet  to 
renuiie  heuliigi  on  8.  766.  authorising 
fundi  for  flical  year  1988  and  1989  for 
the  Department  of  State,  focusing  on 
the  UdS.  contribution  to  the  United 
NaUona. 

The  FRBSIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
requests  have  been  granted. 

Does  the  majority  leader  have  any 
addttional  requests? 

Mr.  BTRD.  The  distinguished  acting 
RepubUean  leader  had  raised  a  ques- 
tion about  one  of  the  requests  that 
had  to  do  with  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  meeting.  I  understand  that 
the  distinguished  Soiator  has  no  ob- 
jectlon  to  that  request 

Mr.  w»rj#«  No,  because  that  meet- 
ing was  held  tUs  morning  anyhow. 
Tliere  is  a  question  and  an  objection 
to  one  for  this  afternoon  at  2  o'clock. 

ICr.  BYRD.  Very  welL  Then  all  of 
the  oommlttee  requests  that  were  pre- 
sented en  bloc  have  been  agreed  to? 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  That  is 

lir.  BTRD.  Very  welL 


E  OS  gOTBUmSSTAL  AITAIS8 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  OoTemmental  Affairs,  be  au- 
thorlied  to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  on  Thursday,  March  19, 
1987,  at  2  pjn.  to  hold  hearings  on  S. 
338,  Prompt  Payment  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1987. 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


r  OOMMIIIIS  OH  IRSIAII  ATTAIRS 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unaidmous  consent  that  the  Select 
Committee  on  Indian  Affairs,  business 
meeting,  be  authorised  to  meet  during 
the  session  of  the  Senate  on  Thursday, 
March  19. 1987,  at  2  p  jn.  to  consider  S. 
136  to  establish  a  health  promotion 
and  Mat^ima^  prevention  program  to 
serve  native  Hawaiian  communities, 
and  S.  360,  to  improve  the  education 
status  of  native  Hawallans. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

o>  ovBmoBT  OP  oovKRimxirr 


Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commits 
tee  on  Governmental  Affairs,  Subcom- 
mittee on  Oversight  of  Government 
Management,  be  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  on 
Thursday,  March  19,  1987,  to  hold 
oversi^t  hearings  on  the  independent 
counsel  statute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

■UBOomoiRB  OH  nsATaatc  iosces  and 

HUCtSAS  DRBOSMCS 

Mr.  BRTD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Strategic  forces  and  nuclear 
deterrence,    of    the    Committee    on 


Armed  Services,  be  authorized  to  meet 
diuing  the  session  of  the  Senate  on 
Thittsday,  March  29,  1987,  at  1  pjn.  to 
resume  closed  hearings  on  proposed 
legislation  authorizing  funds  for  fiscal 
yean  1988  and  1989  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  focusing  on  selected 
bomber  and  tanker  Issues.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

ooKmrm  oh  armhd  amviccB 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services,  Subcommittee 
on  Strategic  Forces  and  Nuclear  De- 
terrence, be  authorized  to  meet  during 
the  semlon  of  the  Senate  on  Thursday, 
March  19,  1987,  to  resimie  closed  hear- 
ings on  proposed  legislation  authoriz- 
ing funds  for  fiscal  years  1988  and 
1989  for  the  Department  of  Defense. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COinaTTKI  OH  LABOR  AHD  HUXAH  KS80URCIS 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Himian  Resources, 
be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  ses- 
sion of  the  Senate  on  Thiirsday, 
March  19,  1987,  to  hold  hearings  on  S. 
557,  Civil  Rights  Restoration  Act  of 
1987. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMmTTB  OH  rORKIGH  SKLATIOHS 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations,  be  author- 
ized to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  on  Thursday,  March  19,  1987, 
to  resume  hearings  S.  766,  authorizing 
funds  for  fiscal  years  1988  and  1989 
for  the  Department  of  State,  focusing 
on  the  n.S.  contribution  to  the  United 
Nations.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

stmcomoTrKE  oh  ahtttrust,  mohopoliks, 

AHD  BUSnfESS  RIGHTS 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary,  Subcommittee  on 
Antitrust,  Monopolies,  and  Business 
Ril^ts,  business  meeting,  be  author- 
ized to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  on  Thursday,  March  19,  1987, 
at  1:15  p.m.  to  mark  up  8.  431  and  S. 
432,  bills  to  strengthen  the  premerger 
reporting  requirements  of  the  Hart- 
Scott-Rodino  Antitrust  Improvements 
Act  of  1976. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COlOflTTEE  OH  THE  XOSICIART 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary,  business  meeting, 
be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  ses- 
sion of  the  Senate  on  Thursday, 
March  19,  1987,  at  2  p.m.  to  consider 
pending  calendar  business. 

"ttie  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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PRESIDENT'S  STEEL  PROGRAM 
CONTINUES  TO  BOSS  THE  MARK 

•  Mr.  BEINZ.  Mr.  President,  once 
again,  but,  I  fear,  not  once  and  for  all. 
the  time  has  come  to  address  the 
Presidenlt's  steel  import  restraint  pro- 
gram. The  President's  program,  which 
became  effective  October  1. 1984,  is  de- 
signed tb  reduce  imports  of  finished 
steel  mlU  products  to  18.5  percent  of 
the  U.S.  market.  However,  imports  of 
finished  steel  took  21.6  percent  of  the 
Americati  market  last  year  while  semi- 
finished steel  imports— intended  to  be 
1.7  million  tons  a  year— were  over  2 
million  tons.  While  total  imports  of 
steel  declined  last  year,  increased  im- 
ports from  countries  without  volim- 
tary  restraints  have  helped  keep  the 
totals  well  above  the  level  desired  by 
the  President  under  the  import  re- 
straint program.  Therefore,  while  the 
voluntary  import  restraint  agreements 
[VRA's]  have  helped  reduce  the  awe- 
some surge  of  imports,  the  program's 
intent  has  never  been  fully  realized. 

Total  imports  of  steel  mill  products 
amounted  to  20.7  million  tons  last 
year— down  from  last  year's  total  of 
24.3  million.  Of  this,  15.5  million  tons 
came  from  VRA  countries,  while  just 
under  5.2  million  tons  came  from 
countries  without  VRA's.  Keep  in 
mind,  however,  that  coimtries  with 
VRA's  exported  less  to  the  United 
States  last  year  than  permitted  by 
their  agreements.  In  contrast,  26  coun- 
tries which  do  not  have  VRA's  with 
the  Unlled  States  increased  their  steel 
imports  to  the  United  States  in  1986. 
Taken  individually,  the  increase  in 
tonnage  from  specific  countries  is 
slight.  Tet  in  the  aggregate  these 
countries  have  amounted  to  an  in- 
crease of  almost  a  million  tons.  If  non- 
VRA  countries  do  not  reduce  their 
market  share,  and  if  VRA  countries 
export  dteel  to  the  full  extent  of  their 
agreements— an  outcome  already  pre- 
dicted by  the  experts— then  the  Presi- 
dent's program  is  in  for  some  serious 
trouble.  Canada,  a  prime  example  of 
this  kind  of  problem,  reached  an  all- 
time  high  of  3.2  percent  of  the  market 
in  1984.  Last  year,  however,  their 
share  went  to  3.6  percent — a  situation 
which,  in  my  view,  is  untenable.  There 
is  no  indication  that  they  are  willing 
to  let  v|p,  either.  Their  total  for  the 
month  of  January  was  401,000  tons,  or 
5.7  percent  of  oiu-  market. 

Indeed,  the  tragedy  of  this  program 
is  that  it  encourages  new  entrants  into 
our  maifcet.  By  negotiating  VRA's  one- 
by-one,  we  have  capped  the  competi- 
tive prixlucers  and  thereby  opened  the 
door  to  the  noncompetitive  to  take 
their  places.  As  each  new  producer 
enters,  our  negotiators  rush  off  and 
seek  ah  agreement— at  some  level 
greater  than  zero.  But  zero  Is  what 


they  would  be  entitled  to  if  there  were 
a  free  mai^et  in  steel.  As  a  result, 
having  been  awarded  with  a  share  of 
our  market  they  don't  deserve,  they 
then  hold  on  to  it  with  all  the  re- 
sources they  can  muster— which 
means  continued  price  suppression  in 
our  market  and  the  continued  post- 
ponement of  any  benefit  to  the  domes- 
tic industry. 

The  President's  program  provides 
for  fiuther  VRA  negotiations  when 
necessary.  In  my  opinion,  that  time 
has  long  since  come.  The  program 
should  be  made  universal  throxigh  the 
coverage  of  all  countries  and  all  prod- 
ucts. If  action  is  not  taken,  the  Presi- 
dent's goal  will  continue  to  recede  into 
the  distance.  We  must  not  allow  this 
to  happen.^ 


CONTRA  AID 
•  Mr.  BINGAMAN.  ISi.  President, 
yesterday  I  supported  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  81,  Senator  Wucker's  res- 
olution of  dl8i4>proval  of  the  Presi- 
dent's request  for  $40  million  for  the 
Contras.  Let  me  explain  my  reasons. 

I  want  to  begin  by  emphasizing  the 
importance  of  an  American  foreign 
policy  built  on  bipartisui  consensus 
here  in  the  Congress,  consensus  and 
honesty  between  the  executive  and 
legislative  branches,  and  broad-based 
support  from  the  American  public. 
Such  unity  in  foreign  policy  is  desira- 
ble, even  necessary,  if  our  policies  are 
to  succeed  in  a  democracy  such  as 
ours.  For  it  is  only  in  a  democracy  that 
we  are  able  to  have  a  lively,  public 
debate  about  the  direction  and  solven- 
cy of  our  policies  abroad.  In  such  a 
context,  a  policy  which  has  not  been 
built  on  bipartisan  consensus  Is 
doomed  to  failure. 

This  is  particularly  evident  from  the 
current  American  policy  of  backing 
the  Contras  in  their  war  against  the 
Nicaraguan  Government.  Supporters 
of  Contra  aid  would  squelch  debate  on 
the  policy  here;  they  tell  us  that  it 
weakens  our  country's  ability  to  func- 
tion in  Central  and  Latin  America. 
Such  voices  have  said  that  it  Is  wrong 
for  a  U.S.  Senator  opposed  to  the 
policy  to  visit  the  region  and  meet  pri- 
vately with  leaders  there  to  discuss 
the  policy,  saying  that  it  makes  us 
look  weak.  Well,  these  people  have 
missed  the  point.  The  fact  \&  we  oper- 
ate, and  our  foreign  policy  must  oper- 
ate, in  a  democracy  in  which  we  pub- 
licly and  freely  debate  these  issues.  So 
the  goal  should  not  be  to  quash  debate 
about  the  effectiveness  of  Contra  aid. 
but,  instead,  to  formulate  a  policy 
which  meets  the  test  of  bipartisan  and 
public  support  here  in  the  United 
States.  Clearly,  Contra  aid  does  not 
meet  those  criteria. 

AMKRICAH  IHRRXST8  EH  CKHTRAL  AMXRICA 

We  must  begin  by  clearly  defining 
American  goals  and  interests  in  Latin 
America  and  then  formulate  a  policy 


which  will  bring  these  goals  to  frui- 
tion. What  are  our  hiterests  there? 
First,  I  want  to  acknowledge  this  re- 
gion's inherent  strategic  significance 
with  respect  to  our  global  interests. 
When  we  speak  of  Central  America, 
we  can  never  forget  that  we  are  talk- 
ing about  our  neighbors  and  about  the 
future  of  much  of  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere, our  hemisphere.  With  that  in 
mind,  I  think  there  are  two  overriding 
American  interests  in  Central  Amer- 
ica. First,  we  have  an  interest  in  pre- 
venting the  establishment  of  addition- 
al Soviet  satellites  in  Latin  America. 
Second,  we  have  an  interest— both  in 
terms  of  our  i>olitical  and  economic 
goals— in  helping  to  establish  and 
strengthen  democratic  govermnents  in 
Central  America. 

How  can  we  best  serve  those  inter- 
ests? Is  Contra  aid  the  most  effective 
way  to  ensure  an  outcome  most  favor- 
able to  America's  twin  interests  in 
warding  off  communism  and  support- 
ing democracy?  The  answer  is  a  re- 
sounding "No."  MlUtarlly.  the  Contras 
have  little  chance  of  succeeding  in 
their  war  against  the  better  equipped, 
better  trained,  and  far  larger  Sandi- 
nista  army.  American  military  experts 
such  as  former  Southcom  General 
Gorman  have  said  that  the  Contras 
cannot  win. 

In  terms  of  Contra  leadership,  again 
we  find  that  there  is  no  reason  for  pro- 
claiming a  successful  policy.  From  the 
beginning,  the  Contra  movonent  has 
been  primarily  a  disorganized  group  of 
resentful,  violent  men— many  of  whom 
began  their  careers  in  Somoza's  Justly 
despised  National  Guard.  The  adminis- 
tration, through  the  offices  of  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  State  Elliott  Abrams 
and  former  National  Security  Council 
staffer  Oliver  North,  has  tried  to 
market  a  different  kind  of  Contra  or- 
ganization, the  moral  equivalent  of 
OMi  Founding  Fathers,  dedicated  to  de- 
mocracy. Though  the  administration 
hoped  for  quite  the  opposite,  its  or- 
chestration of  the  founding  of  UNO, 
the  United  Nicaraguan  Opposition, 
only  showed  the  extent  of  the  Con- 
tras' political  hollowness. 

The  recent  resignation  of  Arturo 
Cruz,  from  UNO's  leadership,  further 
spotlights  Contra  impotence  as  a 
democratic  force.  In  his  letter  of  resig- 
nation March  9,  Cruz  sald: 

The  United  Nicarsguan  Opposition  hu 
clearly  defined  itseU  not  as  s  pluralistic 
structure  In  the  service  of  a  goal  equally 
pluralistic,  but  rather  as  an  instrument  of  a 
small,  exclusive  circle. 

Cruz,  once  the  administration's  great 
Contra  hope,  as  a  Contra  leader  dedi- 
cated to  democracy,  has  proven  too 
much  of  a  democrat  to  tolerate  Contra 
excesses.  He  made  it  clear  that,  even  if 
the  Contras  were  to  overcome  the  San- 
dinistas militarily,  the  Contras  would 
be  pitiful  democrats  as  leaders  of  Nica- 
ragua. UntU  I  am  convinced  that  the 
Contras   would   bring   democracy    to 


Nicaragua,  I  will  not  support  them. 
Our  policy  must  seek  not  (mly  an  end 
to  communism  there,  but  alao  the  es- 
tablishment of  democracy. 

Our  past  experience  with  the  Ccm- 
tras  teaches  me  to  be  high^  skeptical 
of  their  commitment  to  democratic 
governance.  Instead  of  responsible 
democratic  opposition  to  the  Sandinis- 
tas. I  have  seen  only  evidence  of  their 
brutality  and  la<^  of  respect  for  basic 
human  rights.  Most  recently,  we  read 
reports  of  a  Contra  raid  on  the  civilian 
village  of  Quisllala  March  4.  As  the 
New  Tork  Times  article  about  the 
attack  said,  this  raid  was  only  "the 
most  recent  in  a  continuing  series  of 
attacks  by  the  United  States  rebels 
*  *  *  against  civilian  targets."  It  is  not 
too  difficult  to  understand  why  the 
Contras  have  not  garnered  popular 
support  among  the  Nicaraguan  people. 
They  might  not  like  the  Sandinistas 
too  much,  but  they  don't  see  the  Con- 
tras as  a  legitimate  alternative. 

An  Americas  Watch  Report  on 
Human  Rights  in  Nicaragua  released 
last  month  concludes  that  the  Contras 
have  not  improved  their  human  rights 
performance,  despite  exhortations 
from  the  Congress  and  asstirance  of 
improvements  by  the  administration. 
"A  pattern  of  Contra  violence  against 
civilians  has  been  evident  since  1981," 
according  to  the  Americas  Watch 
Report.  "But  the  escalating  brutality 
of  Contra  practices— combined  with 
the  Contra  human  rights  office's  fail- 
ure to  carry  out  adequate  investiga- 
tions—leads Americas  Watch  to  con- 
clude that  disregard  for  the  rights  of 
civilians  has  become  a  de  facto  policy 
of  the  Contra  forces."  Such  conclu- 
sions make  analogies  between  the  Con- 
tras and  the  fathers  of  the  American 
Revolution  laughable. 

In  assessing  the  solvency  of  the 
Contra  aid  policy  in  achieving  Ameri- 
can interests  in  Central  America,  we 
must  also  ask  about  the  policy's  cost 
effectiveness.  Hadn't  we  better  know 
where  our  money  has  gone  before 
giving  the  Contras  another  $40  mil- 
lion? We  have  asked  and  asked  and 
still  have  not  been  told  where  the  $27 
million  wpropriated  in  1985  has  gone. 
We  don't  even  have  a  proper  account- 
ing of  the  $60  million  we  i4>propriated 
5  months  ago.  And  where  did  the  $20 
to  $40  million  from  the  Iran  arms  sales 
go?  How  can  we  be  sure  the  Contras 
even  need  another  $40  million?  I  for 
one  find  it  difficult  to  go  back  to  New 
Mexico  and  tell  voters  more  social  and 
educational  programs  are  being  cut, 
but  that  we've  sent  another  big  check 
to  the  Contras.  What's  more,  it's  a 
check  we  won't  be  able  to  account  for 
in  a  few  months. 

Bfy  point  is  that  we  cannot  continue 
to  pursue  a  policy  which  has  no 
chance  of  succeeding.  We  cannot 
afford,  fiscally  and  as  far  as  American 
credibility  in  the  region  is  concerned. 
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to  back  those  who  cumot  win  military, 
wtw  have  no  poUtkal  acenda.  who 
continue  to  violate  human  rlshts.  and 
who  are  not  wllUng  to  properly 
Biaiiace  the  funds  we've  given  them 
thus  far. 

The  policy  alternative  to  funding 
the  Ocmtra'B  dirty  war  is  to  embark  on 
a  two-track  policy  of  negotiation  and 
ftftfinean^.  sHiatanoe  to  the  democrar 
des  of  Central  America.  To  begin 
with,  we  must  genuinely  support  a  ne- 
gotiated settlonent  to  the  Nlcaraguan 
oonfllct.  SiM^  suK>ort  must  begin  with 
an  end  to  our  ^'■'^^"g  the  Contras.  We 
cannot  be  credible  by  calling  for  a  ne- 
gotiated settlonent  of  the  conflict  on 
the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other,  glvins 
money  to  the  Contras.  Such  actions 
are  contradictory  and  wear  thin  on  our 
allies  in  the  re^n.  such  as  Costa 
Rkam  President  Oscar  Arias,  who 
cq>pose  Ctmtra  aid  and  who  are  vigor- 
ously seddng  a  peaceful  settlement. 
We  must  also  make  a  commitment  to 
strengthen  civilian  control  in  the  f  our 
onerging  Coitral  American  democra- 
dCB— Costa  Rica,  El  Salvador,  Hondu- 
ras, and  Ouat^iala.  More  than  our 
words,  these  countries  and  their  civil- 
ian leaders  need  oiu*  economic  help 
and  constant  pressure  to  continue  the 
process  of  democratlzatloiL 

Eoomnnlc  aid  to  the  region  is,  in  my 
mind,  especially  Important.  For  the 
key  to  a  successful  UJS.  foreign 
policy— again,  a  policy  which  meets 
the  twin  goals  of  (qK>06lng  communism 
and  supporting  donocracy— is  to  help 
build  a  cre<Uble  model  for  the  Central 
America  region.  The  model  must  be  a 
democratic  one,  one  which  is  Just  eco- 
nomically and  politically  if  it  is  to  at- 
tract the  allegiance  of  Latin  Ameri- 
cans. 

This  Idea  is  nothing  new.  We  have 
recognized  the  desirability  of  helping 
to  establish  such  a  model  before. 
Indeed,  we  thought  we'd  foimd  such  a 
model— one  which  was  exportable  to 
the  other  Central  American  coun- 
tries—in El  Salvador  with  the  elections 
of  1984.  But  the  reality  since  then  has 
beoi  leas  than  ezonplary.  Instead  of 
encouraging  the  civilian  government 
there  to  follow  through  on  the  demo- 
cratic reforms  it  promised  when  build- 
ing a  coalition  of  peasants,  labor,  and 
business  in  1984.  we  have  been  blinded 
by  our  support  for  the  Contras  in 
Nicaragua.  In  the  name  of  helping  the 
Contras.  we  have  strengthened  the 
very  Salvadoran  military  faction  we 
sought  to  weaken  with  democratic 
elections.  This  has  also  been  our 
course  in  recent  years  in  Honduras 
and  Guatemala. 

In  trying  to  get  American  policy  in 
Central  America  back  on  the  track,  it 
is  Important  to  realize  that  the  Sandi- 
nistas have  also  failed  to  create  an  ex- 
portable model  for  Central  America. 
Supporters  of  Contra  aid  would  have 
us  believe  that  there  is  an  immediate 


danger  of  communism  spreading  to  Ni- 
caragua's neighbors.  The  reality,  how- 
ever, is  that,  like  the  Nlcaraguan 
people  themselves,  the  Salvadoran. 
Honduran,  and  Ouatemalan  people  re- 
alize that  the  answer  is  not  the  Marx- 
ist model  offered  by  the  Sandinistas. 
They  have  not  been  fooled,  and.  sig- 
nificantly for  us,  they  are  still  search- 
ing for  that  model.  They  are  looking 
for  a  political  solution  which  will  com- 
bine economic  recovery  and  economic 
Justioe  with  human  rights  and  politi- 
cal freedom. 

We  can  help  create  that  model  by 
changing  course  in  Central  America. 
We  had  the  opportunity  to  do  that 
yesterday  by  voting  for  this  resolution, 
by  voting  against  sending  another  $40 
million  to  the  Contras.  I  regret  that 
we  did  not  take  the  advantage  of  that 
opportunity.* 


RESIGNATION  OP  PAA  ADMIN- 
ISTRATOR DONALD  ENGEN 
•  Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  BAr.  President, 
Adm.  Donald  D.  Engen.  who  has 
served  for  the  past  3  years  as  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Federal  Aviation  Admin- 
istration, has  announced  his  plans  to 
retire  from  that  position.  As  chairman 
of  the  Aviation  Subcommittee,  and  as 
ranking  memljer,  I  have  had  the  privi- 
lege of  working  closely  with  Admiral 
Eng^i.  Based  on  that  association,  I 
can  say  without  reservation  that  the 
aviation  community  is  losing  an  excep- 
tionally competent,  as  well  as  an  ex- 
tremely dedicated,  public  servant. 

The  last  3  years  have  not  been  easy 
ones  for  the  FAA.  or  for  Admiral 
Engen.  The  FAA  has  never  been  a 
place  for  shrinking  violets.  As  Admin- 
istrator, Admiral  Engen  faced  what 
was  perhaps  the  greatest  series  of 
challenges  to  confront  the  FAA  since 
the  agency  was  established  in  1958. 
When  he  took  the  helm  at  FAA.  Don 
Engen  guided  the  agency  with  confi- 
dence and  with  a  sense  of  direction 
that  proved  critical  to  the  formulation 
and  conduct  of  aviation  policy  in  un- 
charted waters. 

As  Administrator  of  the  FAA,  he 
faced  the  task  of  rebuilding  the  air 
traffic  control  system  after  a  devastat- 
ing strike.  He  was  charged  with  imple- 
menting the  largest  upgrade  of  FAA 
facilities  to  date  under  the  National 
Airspace  System  Plan.  His  leadership 
proved  critical  to  orderly  accommoda- 
tion of  the  explosive  growth  in  com- 
mercial aviation  that  followed  airline 
deregulation  as  well  as  the  peaking, 
and  then  leveling  off,  which  occurred 
in  general  aviation. 

As  he  went  about  the  task  of  formu- 
lating policy  in  this  highly  charge  at- 
mosphere, he  was  second  guessed  at 
every  tiu^.  Serving  in  an  administra- 
tion that  was  reluctant  to  allocate  re- 
sources. Admiral  Engen  was  forced  to 
do  more  with  less.  Responsible  to  a 
Congress  that  showed  no  hesitation  in 


demanding  miraculous  results,  he 
became  a^ept  at  producing  miracles  on 
a  routine  basis.  Through  it  all  he 
maintained  a  sense  of  purpose  that  al- 
lowed him  to  demonstrate  not  only  his 
effectiveness  under  fire,  but  his  grace 
as  welL 

I  did  not  always  agree  with  Don 
Engen.  but  I  never  found  him  dis- 
agreeable. His  leadership  at  FAA  made 
my  Job  as  Aviation  Subcommittee 
chairman  both  more  pleasant  and 
easier  than  it  otherwise  could  have 
been.  It  was  a  pleasure  working  with 
him.  and  t  truly  hope  that  I  shall  have 
the  opportunity  to  do  so  again  in  the 
futiire. 

Losing  a  leader  of  Admiral  Bngen's 
caliber  will  not  be  easy  for  the  FAA. 
But  knowing  Don  EMgen  as  I  do,  I 
have  no  doubts  that  he  is  leaving  an 
agency  that  is  much  better  for  his 
having  been  there.  I  wish  him  only  the 
best  and  hope  that  he  and  Mary  find 
much  happiness  in  all  that  they 
choose  to  do.« 


Ing    is    indeed   a   "tradition    with    a 
future."* 


THE  7STH  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
THE  GIRL  SCOUTS 

•  Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  pay  tribute  to  the  Girl  Scouts 
of  the  United  States  of  America  who 
celebrated  their  75th  anniversary  with 
the  theme  "Tradition  with  a  Futiu^" 
on  March  12,  1987.  Celebrations  are 
being  held  throughout  the  country 
during  this  anniversary  year,  including 
many  in  my  home  State  of  Michigan. 

Girl  Scouts  of  America  was  founded 
by  Juliette  Gordon  Low  on  March  12, 
1912,  in  Savannah,  GA,  with  a  group 
of  18  girls.  The  movement  has  expand- 
ed to  touch  the  lives  of  millions  of 
girls,  women,  and  men  across  the 
Nation.  Today  there  are  approximate- 
ly 2,247,000  Girl  Scouts  in  five  pro- 
gram levels:  Daisy  Girl  Scouts,  Brown- 
ies, Junior  Girl  Scouts,  Cadette  Girl 
Scouts,  and  Senior  Girl  Scouts.  Mem- 
bership was  extended  to  girls  in  kin- 
dergarten—or age  5— in  1984. 

For  75  years,  the  Girl  Scouts  have 
contributed  their  influence  and  leader- 
ship to  American  society,  becoming 
the  largest  voliuitary  organization  for 
girls  and  women  in  the  world.  As  they 
celebrate  their  anniversary  this  year, 
the  Girl  Scouts  face  the  future  with 
continued  optimism  and  pride.  They 
have  re4?onded  promptly  to  contem- 
porary issues  facing  the  Nation  and 
the  world,  by  Joining  the  campaign 
against  substance  abuse  and  child 
abuse.  The  organization  also  addresses 
the  girl^  current  interests,  as  well  as 
their  future  roles  as  women. 

Through  its  flexibility  and  integrity, 
its  concern  for  girls  and  other  mem- 
bers of  society.  Girl  Scouts  of  the 
United  States  of  America  continues  to 
demonstate  its  relevance  and  vitality 
in  a  contemporary  world.  Girl  Scout- 


AFOHANIBTAN:  LETTERS  FROM 
THE  STATE  OF  CONNECTICUT 

•  Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
last  December  the  brutal  Soviet  occu- 
pation of  Afghanistan  entered  its  8th 
year.  The  horrible  condition  of  human 
rlght«  in  Afghanistan  was  recently  de- 
scribed in  a  United  Nations  report  as: 
"A  situation  approaching  genocide." 

As  chairman  of  the  Congressional 
Task  Force  on  Afghanistan,  I  have  re- 
ceived thousands  of  letters  from  Amer- 
icans across  the  Nation  who  are  out- 
raged at  the  senseless  atrocities  being 
committed  today  in  Afghanistan. 
Many  of  these  letters  are  from  Ameri- 
cans who  are  shoclced  at  this  Nation's 
relative  silence  about  the  genocide 
taking  place  in  Afghanistan. 

In  the  weeiu  and  months  ahead,  I 
plan  to  share  some  of  these  letters 
with  my  colleagues.  I  will  insert  into 
the  RicoKD  two  letters  each  day  from 
various  States  in  the  Nation.  Today.  I 
submit  two  letters  from  the  State  of 
Connecticut  and  ask  that  they  be 
printed  in  the  Rbcoro. 

The  letters  follow; 

DcAM  Sbmatoii  HuMraiucY:  I  juat  finished 
retdlns  an  article  In  Reader'!  DIseit  on  the 
lerrlble  altuaUon  In  Afghanistan.  Aa  the 
chairman  of  the  Congrewlonal  Task  Force 
on  AfKhanUlan.  I  would  like  to  lend  my  sup- 
port of  your  committee  to  end  the  flagrant 
dUregard  of  Human  Rights  by  the  Soviets 
(Inflicted  upon  the  Afghanistan  people). 

I  fully  agree  that  the  atrocities  going  on 
at  this  very  moment  In  Afghanistan  parallel 
the  atrocities  perpetrated  by  Nazi  Oermany 
In  WWII.  It  Is  totally  Inexcusable  for  the 
world  to  turn  Its  back  on  an  entire  country 
of  people  being  subjected  to  this  butchery. 
Sincerely. 

Hops  M.  Richarsom, 

Rowavton,  CT. 

DBAS  Sknaton  Humpkksy:  I  am  writing  to 
you  after  reading  an  article  In  the  March 
Issue  of  Reader's  Digest  about  the  atrocities 
that  are  going  on  In  Afghanistan.  I  was 
shocked  and  horrified  that  all  of  this  has 
been  going  on  since  1970.  If  3B  percent  of 
the  population  Is  either  dead  or  In  exile, 
what  are  we  waiting  for?  Is  there  a  limit 
that  has  to  be  reached  before  the  United 
Slates  can  step  In  and  help  these  poor 
people  (If  not  with  physical  help,  we  could 
supply  them  with  whatever  they  need  to 
protect  themselves)?  After  Hitler's  massacre 
of  the  Jews,  It  seems  to  me  that  we  could 
redeem  ourselves  a  little  by  not  turning  our 
back  on  people  In  the  same  desperate  situa- 
tion. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Chkryl  Hcltke, 

MilfoTd.  CT. 


NURSING  HOMES  FOR  OLDER 
CITIZENS 

•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  some 
citizens  in  Salem,  IL,  have  come  up 
with  an  alternative  to  nursing  homes 
for  our  older  citizens.  The  Bob  White 
Apartments  may  provide  a  good  proto- 


type for  other  communities.  In  a 
column  I  write  for  newspapers  In  my 
State  I  have  featured  this  alternative 
to  costly  nursing  home  care.  I  ask  that 
it  be  printed  In  the  Racoao. 
The  article  follows: 

Am  Illimois  BRiAxmaouoM  m  Elocb  Cass 
(By  Senator  Paul  Simon  of  lUlnola) 

One  problem  faced  by  growing  numbers  of 
our  older  dtlsens  Is  that  they  have  to  enter 
nunlng  homes  when  they  could  avoid  It  If 
they  were  given  just  a  little  help,  permitting 
them  to  maintain  Independent  living. 

Placing  them  In  nuraing  homea  Is  costly  to 
these  people  emotionally. 

And  It  la  financially  costly  to  them,  to 
their  families  and  to  the  nation. 

But  there  are  some  positive  anawera  sur- 
facing, one  of  the  finest  In  Salem.  111. 

Under  the  leadership  of  Larry  Williams, 
the  Marlon  County  Housing  Authority  has 
purchased  a  small  housing  complex,  the 
Bob  White  Appartmenta.  and  converted  It 
Into  Independent  living  units  for  the  elderly. 

All  units  now  have  an  emergency  call 
system  to  bring  medical  assistance  to  a  resi- 
dent within  minutes.  A  licensed  practical 
nurse  makes  dally  checks.  Social  activities 
are  offered. 

They  are  two-bedroom  apartment  unlu 
that  rent  from  I43B  to  1600  a  month,  de- 
pending on  the  service  needed. 

The  difference  In  price  Is  what  you  aak  for 
In  services.  If  you  have  your  apartment 
cleaned,  there  Is  a  special  charge.  If  you  aak 
for  one  or  two  or  three  meals  a  day,  there  la 
an  additional  charge.  If  tranaportatlon  to  a 
doctor's  office  or  the  grocery  store  Is  re- 
quested, that  Is  an  extra  charge. 

Overall  coats  average  about  one-half  of 
what  they  would  be  In  a  nuraing  home. 

Three  of  the  realdenu  In  the  Bob  White 
Apartments  were  living  In  a  nursing  home 
until  this  became  available. 

And  the  simple  stories  of  the  others  are 
encouraging. 

The  Rev.  Kenneth  Powell  Is  73.  He  and 
his  wife  lived  In  Lebanon.  Ind..  but  moved  to 
Salem  to  help  care  for  his  wife's  mother 
who  Is  103.  They  have  a  hospital  bed  and 
wheelchair  for  the  older  woman.  The  hous- 
ing authority  Installed  a  walk-in  shower  for 
her.  The  Powells  are  extremely  happy  with 
the  arrangement  and  Pastor  Powell,  retired 
after  43  years  In  the  ministry,  serves  as  the 
unofficial  chaplain  for  the  complex. 

Genevieve  McLeod  Is  7S.  She  and  her  hus- 
band lived  In  Ohio.  When  her  husband 
became  111  they  moved  to  Salem  to  be  near 
their  son.  They  had  planned  to  place  her 
husband  In  a  nursing  home  until  they 
learned  the  Bob  White  ApartmenU  were 
available.  Her  husband  died  after  some 
months,  but  Mrs.  McLeod  continues  to  live 
there.  She  pays  t30.50  a  month  to  have  her 
apartment  cleaned.  She  fixes  her  own 
breakfast  and  lunch  and  pays  tl.SO  to  13.00 
for  her  evening  meal. 

One  of  the  residents  of  the  apartment 
complex  Is  02  and  one  la  06. 

There  are  craft  claases  In  which  almost  all 
residents  participate. 

The  Bob  White  Apartments  are  not  para- 
dise on  earth,  but  they  are  substantial  Im- 
provement In  the  Uvea  of  these  people. 

If  the  housing  authority  had  to  build  the 
apartments  from  scratch  It  would  be  more 
costly.  They  took  existing  apartments  that 
were  for  sale  and  enriched  the  lives  of  these 
people— and  saved  all  of  us  some  money. 

Salem.  111.,  Is  not  the  only  place  where 
this  can  happen.* 


NUCLEAR  LOGIC 

•  Mr.  8IBCON.  Mr.  President,  there 
are  times  when  public  officials  and 
Journalists  wonder  If  they  are  doing 
anything  useftil.  Recently  columnist 
James  Kllpatridt  had  an  idea  for 
President  Reagan  that  ought  to  be  ex- 
amined serloiuly.  I  have  written  about 
KUpatrick's  column  In  my  weekly 
column.  I  ask  that  It  be  printed  In  the 
Recoko. 

The  column  follows: 

No  Flaw  m  Tru  Looic 
(By  Senator  Paul  Simon  of  lUlnda) 

Sometimes  we  mlas  the  obvious. 

It  Is  true  of  government  officials,  of  )our- 
nalUU.  of  all  of  us.  We  get  so  Involved  In 
day-to-day  details  that  we  lose  sight  of  the 
big  picture. 

Public  officials  and  joumallsU  have  a  spe- 
cial opportunity  and  obligation  to  look  at 
the  big  picture. 

Neither  profession  Is  always  appreciated, 
and  sometimes  for  good  reason. 

But  now  and  then  someone  breaks 
through  to  make  a  real  contribution,  and 
columnist  James  Kllpatrick  has  done  that. 
Regarded  aa  a  spokesman  for  conservative 
causes,  he  told  us  what  should  be  obvious: 

"What  would  happen  ...  If  the  Prealdent 
tomorrow  should  announce  that  without 
waiting  upon  a  formal  agreement  with  the 
U.S.S.R.,  he  was  scrapping  half  of  our  nucle- 
ar weapons,  6,000  of  our  (strategic  nuclear) 
warheads?  No  strings  attached.  No  condi- 
tions. No  Ifs.  ands  or  buta.  These  fearful 
weaporu  would  be  publicly  defused  and  de- 
stroyed. The  whole  world  could  come  and 
watch. .  .  . 

"With  the  whole  world  watching.  Gorba- 
chev would  be  virtually  compelled  to  take 
similar  unilateral  action.  ...  In  January 
1080,  Gorbachev  suggested  a  specific  figure: 
0.000  warheads  for  each  nation.  In  the  name 
of  simple  common  senae,  wouldn't  such 
levels  suffice?  .  .  . 

"Both  the  United  SUtes  and  the  Soviet 
Union  have  accumulated  strategic  arsenals 
that  are  absurd,  grotesque,  ludicrous,  terri- 
fying—and  wholly  unnecessary  to  any  ra- 
tional concept  of  national  security. 

"By  cutting  our  strategic  arsenal  In  half, 
the  United  SUtes  would  retain  nuclear 
weapons  with  a  destructive  capacity  roughly 
equal  to  1.7  billion  tons  of  TNT.  That  Is 
enough  to  reduce  the  Soviet  Union  to  a  ra- 
dioactive cinder,  uninhabitable  for  the  next 
hundred  years.  .  .  .  And  of  course  with  a 
roughly  equivalent  arsenal,  the  Soviet 
Union  would  retain  the  capacity  to  do  the 
same  thing  to  the  United  States. 

"The  trouble  Is  that  both  sides  have 
become  so  obsessed  with  arms  control  that 
they  have  lost  sight  of  straightforward  arms 
reduction."' 

Wow! 

I  have  read  his  column  three  times  now.  If 
there  Is  a  flaw  to  his  thinking.  I  have  not 
found  It. 

It  would  greatly  reduce  the  risk  of  acci- 
dental war.  It  would  save  billions  of  dollars 
over  a  number  of  years.  And  for  the  first 
time  In  recent  years  It  would  put  the  United 
States  on  the  offensive  for  peace.  Our  Image 
around  the  world  Is  not  good. 

The  missile  manufacturers  and  others  will 
attack  the  Kllpatrick  column. 

But  reflecting  In  his  Virginia  home,  he 
has  come  up  with  a  suggestion  that  ought  to 
be  examined  seriously. 
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vtUtoBt  dttOeattF.  what  «•  do  and  what  the 
do  would  bo  knom  by  ererTone. 
if  Umt  dU  not  |o  aknc-and 
I  vanld  BMin  that  difficult— we 
■tm  bam  tar  man  than  «Boagh  warheadi  to 
tlM  lutb.  We  would  itlU  have  the 

of  ainauJLiBiatrty  taalf  a  ton  of 

TMT  per  parMn  on  laith  in  nuclear  war- 
hwrti  Thafi  plwitT 
TIM  otlMT  dajr  I  read  that  Britlah  writer 

out  latrlnee 
:  Woild  War  n  when  an  officer  came 
thraoih  and  aAad  hlB  what  he  had  done  in 
cMUan  Ufa.  "^  waa  a  witter."  Burceae  told 
The  officer  rwipwMlwI.  "At  leaat  now 
[  aomethtnc  uaefuL" 
TlMn  are  ttmaa  irtien  pubUc  offidala  and 
jirmwillata  wandH*  If  tliey  are  doing  any- 
thbwuaefuL 

Jamaa  KQpatrlck  haa  done  aomethlng 
OKfnl  and  alcntfleant  by  pointing  out  the 
otavloua. 


CIVIL  RIOHT8  RESTORATION 
ACT  OP  1987 

•  Mr.  innm.  Mr.  Praldent.  today  I 
•m  ecMponaortaic  the  CivU  Rights  Res- 
tontion  Act  of  1987.  By  coirigning  this 
biU  I  am  eaprewliiK  my  gtrong  support 
for  the  purpose  of  this  bill  which  is  to 
recetahlish  clearly  the  intent  of  Con- 
grea  with  reveet  to  our  landmark 
etrU  rights  statutes. 

The  Supreme  Court's  enunciation  of 
the  law  in  Orove  City  versus  Bell  has 
bad  an  advoie  impact  on  the  enforce- 
ment of  our  antidiscrimination  laws 
which  protect  minorities,  women,  the 
eldaiy  and  the  handicwiped.  The  goal 
of  the  CivU  Ri^ts  Restoration  Act  of 
1987  is  to  restore  the  law  to  the  State 
in  which  it  existed  prior  to  Orove  City. 
I  support  this  goaL 

This  is  a  complicated,  intricate  area 
of  the  law.  I  wOl  be  following  the  bill's 
progress  carefully  and  studying  any 
amendments  offered  to  Insure  that  the 
purpose  of  the  bill  is  fulf iUed  correct- 
ly.* 


NATIONAL  ENERGY  EDUCATION 
DAY 

•  Mr.  DOMENICL  Mr.  President,  I 
am  pleased  to  Join  my  distinguished 
colleagues  in  focusing  our  attention  on 
energy  education  in  our  Nation's 
schools  by  designating  March  20. 1987, 
as  **Natt(mal  Energy  Education  Day" 
[NEED].  I  recognize  the  need  for 
energy  education,  and  am  pleased  to 
be  a  cosponsor  of  this  resolution 
which  passed  in  the  Senate  yesterday. 
Buatneas  Journals  chronicle  our  cur- 
rent energy  sources  and  even  forewarn 
us  of  another  crisis  similar  to  the  oU 
embargo  of  1973.  The  administration 
and  eongreasicnial  leaders  are  consider- 
ing proposals  to  safeguard  our  energy 
future  and  provide  incentives  for  do- 
mestic exploration  and  production.  In 
today's  world  of  international  Interde- 
pendence, the  United  States  must  nec- 
essarily establish  a  national  energy 
policy  for  our  national  security. 


We  are  the  players  on  the  scene 
today,  but  our  children  will  be  the 
players  of  tomorrow.  They  wiU  likely 
face  an  entirely  different  environ- 
ment, and  will  be  asked  to  make  more 
difficult  energy  choices.  Oiu-  schools 
are  currently  preparing  our  children 
to  meet  the  challenges  and  responsl- 
bilitigs  of  the  world  tomorrow.  I  am 
very  pleased  that  this  process  has  in- 
cluded the  development  of  energy 
awartneas  and  knowledge.  For  some  10 
years  now,  the  Nation's  schools  have 
been  aj^imnaMng  energy  Issues  Into 
their  curriculum. 

Thg  development  and  wise  use  of 
conventional  and  alternate  energy 
source  will  require  an  energy  educated 
public.  Our  schools  are  Ideally 
equipped  to  provide  ongoing  quality 
energy  education  programs  to  help 
ensure  a  cltlzeiu-y  able  to  meet  the 
energy  education  challenges  of  the 
future. 

In  1980,  the  Congress  laimched 
NEED  to  highlight  the  Importance  of 
energy  education.  This  year  on  March 
20,  the  Nation's  schools  wiU  observe 
the  sixth  annual  day  of  energy  aware- 
ness. The  celebration  brings  together 
students,  teachers,  school  officials, 
and  community  leaders  to  focus  atten- 
tion on  the  growth  of  energy  educa- 
tion bi  our  Nation's  schools  and  com- 
munities. The  theme  for  1987,  "Energy 
Changes  and  Challenges,"  wpropri- 
ately  underscores  the  significant  role 
education  will  play  in  shaping  Ameri- 
can's energy  future. 

I  support  the  NEED  Program  and 
this  bnportant  commemorative  day  di- 
recting us  to  acknowledge  the  growth 
of  energy  education  and  spread  the 
word  of  the  NEED  Program  on  March 
20. 1987.* 


AMENDBIENT  TO  RULES  OF  PRO- 
CEDUHJE  OF  SENATE  SELECT 
COMMITTEE  ON  SECRET  IdLI- 
TARY  ASSISTANCE  TO  IRAN 
AND  7BE  NICARAOUAN  OPPO- 
SITION 

•  Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  at  a 
closed  meeting  of  the  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Secret  Military  Assistance  to 
Iran  and  the  Nicaraguan  Opposition 
which  took  place  on  February  26, 1987, 
the  committee  adopted  an  amendment 
to  its  Rules  of  Procediu^. 

The  punxMe  of  the  amendment  Is  to 
limit  the  statements  or  testimony  of 
an  immunized  witness  to  responses  to 
specific  questions  posed  by  committee 
members  or  staff,  thereby  effectively 
limiting  the  witness'  immimlty  to 
those  statements  or  that  testimony. 
The  amendment  will  deny  to  an  immu- 
nized witness  the  opportunity  to  vol- 
unteer statements  or  testimony  unnec- 
essary to  the  committee's  inquiry  In  an 
effort  to  expand  the  scope  of  the  Im- 
munity received. 

The  amendment  adds  a  new  sen- 
tence at  the  end  of  committee  rule  S.3. 
That  rule  In  Its  entirety  now  reads  as 
follows: 

5.3  Statement.— Any  witness  desiring  to 
make  an  introductory  statement  shall  file 
20  copies  of  the  statement  with  the  chair- 
man or  chief  clerk  48  hours  in  advance  of 
the  appeamnce.  unless  the  chairman  deter- 
mines that  there  is  good  cause  for  a  wit- 
ness's failure  to  do  so.  A  witness  may  be  re- 
quired to  summarize  a  prepared  statement 
if  it  exceeds  ten  minutes.  Unless  the  com- 
mittee determines  otherwise,  a  witness  who 
appears  before  the  committee  under  a  grant 
of  immunity  shall  not  be  permitted  to  make 
a  statement  or  testify  except  to  respond  di- 
rectly to  questions  posed  by  committee 
members  or  committee  staff.* 


NAUM  MEIMAN 


•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  I  contin- 
ue to  be  angered  by  the  Soviet  Union's 
disregard  for  the  human  rights  agree- 
ments it  has  signed.  Despite  the  Hel- 
sinki accords,  blatant  violations  of 
human  rights  occur. 

I  certainly  welcome  reports  of  the 
release  of  Jewish  and  non-Jewish  pris- 
oners. Still,  the  Soviet  Union  can  and 
must  do  better. 

Naum  Meiman  has  been  a  victim  of 
this  inhuman  treatment.  His  wife, 
Inna,  recently  died  of  cancer  here  in 
Washington.  Inna  might  still  be  alive 
today  had  the  Soviet  Government 
given  her  permission  earlier  to  receive 
crucial  treatment.  Naum  was  not  al- 
lowed to  accompany  his  wife  to  the 
United  States,  nor  to  attend  her  funer- 
al. His  requests  to  emigrate  continue 
to  be  denied. 

Naum  has  only  a  few  years  left  to 
enjoy  life.  I  ask  the  Soviet  government 
to  grant  Naum  Meiman  permission  to 
emigrate  immediately.* 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  UNTIL  9:30 

ajki.  tomorrow 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today,  it 
stand  in  recess  until  tomorrow  at  9:30 
a.m. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  MORNING 
BUSINESS  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  on  tomorrow, 
after  the  two  leaders  or  their  desig- 
nees have  been  recognized  imder  the 
standing  order,  there  be  a  period  for 
the  transaction  of  morning  business 
not  to  extend  beyond  15  minutes  and 
that  Senators  be  permitted  to  speak 
therein  for  not  to  exceed  5  minutes 
each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


DIRECTING  SENATE  LEGAL 
COUNSEL  TO  BRING  CERTAIN 
ACTION 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  myself,  Mr.  Dole,  Mr.  Ikouyx.  Mr. 
RuDMAN,  Mr.  Mitchell,  Mr.  Nmnr,  Mr. 
Sarbaitxs,  Mr.  Hduh,  Mr.  Borer,  Mr. 
McClure.  Mr.  Hatch,  Mr.  Cohen,  and 
Mr.  Trible.  I  send  to  the  desk  a 
Senate  resolution  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
resolution  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  resolution  (S.  Res.  170)  to  direct  the 
Senate  Legal  Counsel  to  bring  an  action  to 
enforce  a  subpoena  and  order  of  the  Senate 
Select  Committee  on  Secret  Military  Assist- 
ance to  Iran  and  the  Nicaraguan  Opposi- 
tion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  present  consid- 
eration of  the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  considered  and  agreed  to. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  resolution,  with  its  preamble, 
reads  as  follows: 

S.  Res.  170 

Whereas,  the  Senate  Select  Committee  on 
Secret  Military  Assistance  to  Iran  and  the 
Nicaraguan  Opposition  ("Committee")  is 
conducting  an  investigation  under  authority 
of  Senate  Resolution  23. 100th  Congress; 

Whereas,  Senate  Resolution  23  provides 
that  the  Committee  shall  do  everything  nec- 
essary and  appropriate  under  the  laws  and 
Constitution  of  United  States  to  malie  the 
investigation  and  study  specified  in  Senate 
Resolution  23,  and  empowers  the  Commit- 
tee to  obtain  evidence  by  subpoena  or  order; 

Whereas,  pursuant  to  this  authority,  the 
Committee  subpoenaed  Richard  V.  Secord 
to  appear  before  it  at  a  hearing  on  February 
26,  1987,  and  ordered  him  to  sign  a  consent 
directive  authorizing  the  release  of  foreign 
bank  records  which  the  Committee  deems 
necessary  for  its  investigation; 

Whereas,  Richard  V.  Secord  has  refused 
to  comply  with  the  order  of  the  Committee; 

Whereas,  under  section  703(b)  of  the 
Ethics  In  Government  Act  of  1978  (2  U.S.C. 
288b(b)).  the  Senate  Legal  Counsel  shaU 
bring  a  civil  action  to  enforce  the  subpoenas 
of  a  Senate  committee  only  when  directed 
to  do  so  by  the  culoption  of  a  resolution  by 
the  Senate; 

Whereas,  under  section  705(f)(1)  of  the 
Ethics  in  Government  Act  of  1978  (28  U.S.C. 
1364(a)),  the  Senate  may  authorize  its  com- 
mittees to  bring  civil  actions  to  enforce 
their  subpoenas  or  orders:  Now,  therefore, 
be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  Legal  Counsel 
shall  bring  a  civil  action  in  the  name  of  the 
Senate  Select  Committee  on  Secret  Military 
Assistance  to  Iran  and  the  Nicaraguan  Op- 
position to  enforce  the  Committee's  subpoe- 
na and  order  to  Richard  V.  Secord,  and  the 
Senate  Legal  Counsel  shall  conduct  all  re- 
lated contempt  proceedings. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  reso- 
lution was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


PROGRAM 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  win  convene  tomorrow  at  0:30 
a.m. 

After  the  two  leaders  or  their  desig- 
nees have  been  recognized  tuider  the 
standing  order,  there  will  be  a  period 
for  the  transaction  of  morning  busi- 
ness not  to  exceed  IS  minutes.  Sena- 
tors will  be  permitted  to  speak  therein 
for  not  to  exceed  5  minutes  each. 

Upon  the  completion  of  routine 
morning  business,  the  Senate  will 
resume  consideration  of  the  motion  to 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the 
House  Joint  resolution  providing  for  a 
moratorium  on  Contra  spending  pend- 
ing an  accounting  of  the  funds  spent. 
Debate  will  ensue  thereon.  RollcaU 
votes  could  occur. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce  will  meet  early  to- 
morrow, at  the  request  of  the  chair- 
man. Mr.  HoLLiNGS.  and  will  report 
out  the  resolution  that  makes  certain 
corrections  in  H.R.  2,  and  in  particular 
would  have,  for  example,  a  provision 
that  deals  with  the  speed  limit. 

There  may  be  rollcall  votes  tomor- 
row. That  is  an  important  piece  of  leg- 
islation. I  cannot  say  that  there  will  be 
votes,  but  I  cannot  say  there  will  not 
be.  So  I  urge  Senators  to  be  prepared, 
in  any  event. 

Mr.  President,  to  continue  with  the 
program,  on  Monday,  the  Senate  will 
resume  consideration  of  the  motion  to 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the 
moratorium  resolution,  in  the  event  a 
vote  has  not,  in  the  meantime,  oc- 
curred on  that  motion  sometime  to- 
morrow, and  a  vote  will  occur  on  the 
motion  to  Invoke  cloture  on  Monday.  I 
will  try  to  arrange  with  the  distin- 
guished Republican  leader  and  all  Sen- 
ators to  have  that  vote  occur  at 
around  5  o'clock  p.m.  on  Monday,  but 
I  cannot  assure  this  at  this  time. 

Votes  can  always  occur  that  are  not 
foreseen.  For  example,  a  vote  may 
occur  on  instructing  the  Sergeant  at 
Arms  to  request  the  attendance  of 
absent  Senators. 

But  other  than  procedural  votes  of 
that  nature  on  Monday,  provided  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  on  the 
highway  bill  and  the  attendant  resolu- 
tions on  tomorrow,  I  would  expect  no 
other  rollcall  votes  on  Monday  prior  to 
the  cloture  vote  at  5  o'clock— if  I  can 
get  unanimous  consent  to  have  that 
vote  at  5  o'clock. 

Does  the  acting  Republican  leader 
feel  I  could  get  that  consent  now? 

If  the  Chair  wiU  indulge  me  momen- 
tarily, my  colleague  from  West  Virgin- 
ia is  in  the  Chair.  We  can  do  just 
about  anything. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  About  anything. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Not  everything. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  beg  your  pardon,  a 
Freudian  slip. 

Mr.  BYRD.  That  was  not  a  sadistic 
Freudian  slip? 


Mr.  SIMPSON.  No.  I  learned  my 
lesson.  There  is  a  fine  line  between 
good  humor  and  smart  alecky  and  I 
crossed  it  and  it  has  been  a  painful  ex- 
perience. My  mother  called  me  and  I 
say  that,  Mr.  President,  that  was  a 
painful  experience,  but  she  is  a  lovely 
woman  and  I  think  she  will  eventually 
imderstand.  She  raised  me  after  alL 

I  must  say  it  is  a  distinction  to  see 
the  Junior  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
presiding  and  the  senior  Senator  as 
majority  leader,  and  I  congratulate 
you  in  that  role. 

I  reflect  that  when  I  was  assisting  in 
opening  and  closing  this  Chamber  I 
had  an  extraordinary  array  of  notes 
and  papers,  and  I  noted  the  majority 
leader  concluded  the  day's  business 
without  a  single  note  and  that  is  the 
amazing  part  of  his  process  and  skilL 
He  is  indeed  that  in  an  extraordinary 
way. 

So  it  Is  always  a  pleasure  to  watch 
that. 

Thank  you  for  your  courtesy  on  this 
side  with  regard  to  the  schedule.  I  am 
trying  to  find  out  whether  we  will  be 
able  to  do  that,  but  you  have  been 
helpful  In  giving  us  the  schedvile  as  to 
rollcall  votes,  and  we  appreciate  that. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  assistant  Republican 
leader. 

Mr.  President.  Solomon  had  his 
problems,  but  he  had  a  tremendous 
amoimt  of  wisdom.  Sampson  had  his 
riddle,  which  does  not  trouble  me  too 
much. 

But  I  have  Senators  who  want  to 
leave  at  4  o'clock  on  Monday:  I  have 
Senators  who  will  not  arrive  here  until 
5  o'clock  on  Monday.  Could  the  Chair 
in  some  way,  or  somebody  here, 
impart  to  me  the  answer  to  this  riddle 
as  to  how  I  might  resolve  it  and  keep 
everybody  happy? 

I  suppose  we  could  begin  the  vote  at 
4  o'clock  and  let  it  run  to  5  o'clock, 
which  I  do  not  like  to  do.  I  think  that 
is  a  rather  undesirable  thing  to  do.  It 
has  been  done  before.  It  would  not  be 
exactly  a  precedent. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Will  the  majority 
leader  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Yes. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  would  say  to  the 
majority  leader  that  the  Republican 
leader  has  indicated  to  me— I  have 
contacted  him;  he  has  left  the  Cham- 
ber, of  course— that  if  he  can  visit  with 
you  in  the  morning,  I  think  that  we 
can  resolve  this.  He  has  conflicts,  we 
have  several  of  the  same  conflicts 
here,  and  he  would  like  that  opportu- 
nity to  visit  with  you  in  the  morning. 
We  think  maybe  we  can  accommodate 
all,  hopefully,  but  he  asked  me  to  ex- 
press that. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  this  may 
help  to  resolve  our  problem.  We  wUI 
hold  the  matter  in  abeyance  until  to- 
morrow morning.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator,  my  g(x>d  friend. 
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UNTIL  9:S0AJ«. 
TOMORROW 


Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President,  if  there 
be  no  further  bMiue»  to  oome  before 
the  Oeneta.  I  move,  in  aoeordanoe  with 
the  order  prevloiiily  altered,  that  the 
nimatfi  etand  in  receai  until  tomorrow 
momtaw  at  9:M  o'dwA. 

Tike  motlaii  waa  agreed  to;  and.  at 
inn  p.f.  the  Senate  reoeesed  until 
Mdajr.  March  W.  1987.  at  9:30  ajn. 


NOMINATIONS 

Kzecuttre  nominations  received  by 
the  Senate  March  19. 1987: 
Tm  Jdbicuxt 
Roiee  C  Lembettli.  of  Vlrgiiila.  to  be  UJS. 
dMriet  Jodie  for  the  District  of  ColumbU 
vtee  Buitagtan  D.  Puker.  retired. 
lUmaaeimmn  or  JvwncM. 
Merrtai  K.  Bweieele.  of  ItflMlMlppi.  to  be 
UJB.  M"-***'  for  the  Mmthein  district  of 
for  the  tenn  of  4  yean,  tvko- 


la  THi  An  FoicB 
Tlw  foDowtnc  students  of  the  Uniformed 
Xhitvenlty  of  the  health  sdeixxs 
I  of  IMT.  for  appolntukent  in  the  regular 
Air  Poree.  etteethre  upon  tbelr  Kraduatlon 
under  the  provMons  of  section  2114,  title 
10.  United  States  Code,  with  grade  and  date 
of  rank  to  be  determined  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Air  Voree: 
Tmiut  AlacOB.  65a-3»-SSM 
Frank  J.  Archer.  saa-T0-7M>5 
Oaiy  I.  ArlshttiL  66»-45-921« 
Howard  P.  Bloant.  085-60-3683 
JanMs  P.  Brown.  451-04-4778 
John  T.  Oohnabus.  300-50-2046 
Joaeph  A.  Cook.  531-64^(383 
Malra  Curley.  131-56-2124 
Steven  C.  Deooud.  563-27-5488 
Danld  J.  Donovan.  025-46-4254 
Roasdl  D.  Dumlre.  280-68-3633 
Charles  D.  Fom^er.  43IM>2-1115 
Clifford  B.  PMing.  077-60-4047 
Michael  K.  Oarey.  283-44-2266 
Daniel  C.  Oamer.  213-66-3951 
Kdth  J.  Hear.  477-56-0823 
Kevin  A.  Hail.  004-58-6502 
Bynm  C  Hepburn.  216-82-5630 
David  K.  Hoick.  280-72-3169 
Pamela  a  Hamas.  571-04-2558 
Daniel  a  Hood.  130-48-4414 
Jane  T.  Ikeda,  191-44-2973 
Nadine  a  Ivea.  570-37-0506 
Arthur  If.  Jamea.  418-98-3433 
Timothy  T.  Jex.  343-94-6614 
SooU  L.  Jolmston.  546-76-0927 
Nea  L.  Jorsensen.  538-94-5354 
Christopher  J.  Usanti.  558-53-3489 
Robert  a  lianaker.  381-66-3056 
Kurt  D.  McCartney.  335-06-0151 
Mkdiael  P.  McQunigal.  314-80-7332 
Jacquelyn  L  McNeill.  337-96-1993 
Mark  D.  Miller.  511-64-3789 
lUcbard  J.  Montmlny.  047-60-7540 
Fatrk:  T.  Nassauz.  190-43-9303 
ThOBoas  A.  Neal.  333-83-7725 
LoretU  M.  Otarlen.  314-80-5374 
Aucust  C.  Pasquale.  073-54-8403 
Timothy  L.  PendergrasB.  227-04-7132 
Vnillam  J.  Quartucdo,  099-54-9779 
Cathy  J.  SChoorens.  010-38-0415 
Richard  K.  Sharp.  029-44-5370 
Usa  D.  Somerscm.  273-50-3440 
Mkhad  D.  Stamatakos.  215-82-1708 
Wayne  K.  Sumpter,  124-56-7770 
James  a  Tur^  366-74-9188 


KaUuyn  C.  Warehall.  552-43-0298 
Beverly  F.  Wedda.  01»-42-9982 
Allen  Wonc.  553-23-1288 

In  TKI  An  POBCS 

The  following  Air  National  Guard  of  the 
United  States  officers  for  promotion  In  the 
Reserve  of  the  Air  Force  under  the  provi- 
sions of  sections  593  and  8379.  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code.  Promotions  made  under 
sectlao  8379  and  confirmed  by  the  Senate 
under  section  593  shall  bear  an  effective 
date  astabllshed  in  accordance  with  sectlcHi 
8374.  tlUe  10  of  the  United  SUtes  Code.  (Ef- 
fective dates  in  parentheses.) 

Um  OP  THI  An  FOBCX 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 

Mai  Myron  O.  Ashcraft.  277-48-6527.  (11/ 
9/86). 

Mai.  James  J.  Dolensky.  299-40-8810.  (12/ 
6/86). 

Mai  Roger  D.  Drummond.  371-44-7147, 
(11/16/86). 

Mai  Wmiam  a  MeU.  323-38-9283.  (12/6/ 
86). 

Mai  Roger  J.  Mills,  327-32-9962.  (12/6/ 
86). 

Mai  Lawrence  A.  Moulton.  036-28-7806. 
(11/1/86). 

Mai  Ralph  B.  Stewart.  Jr..  010-34-1541. 
(9/29/86). 

Mai  William  J.  Thompson.  146-42-6008, 
(12/2/86). 

Mai  Oeorge  R.  Vest.  547-16-1563,  (11/2/ 
86) 

Mai  Paul  R.  Zlllc.  329-36-3832.  (12/6/86). 

ILKOALCORP8 
7V>  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Mai  Haywood  R.  Starling.  Jr..  238-84- 
5897.(12/6/86). 

BIOKEDICAL  SCnHCBS  COKPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
MaJ.  Oary  L.  Love,  411-78-2948.  (11/16/ 
86).   1 

I  irUHSX  CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
MaJ.  Oermalne  E.  O'Donnell.  482-52-5703. 
(12/6/86). 

OENTAI.  CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
.  Samuel  Wofford.  429-88-5564.  (12/6/ 
86). 

IM  THE  Air  P^rcx 

The  following  officers  for  appointment  In 
the  Regular  Air  Force  under  the  provisions 
of  section  531.  title  10.  United  States  Code, 
with  grade  and  date  of  rank  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force 
provided  that  in  no  case  shall  the  officer  be 
appointed  in  a  grade  higher  than  captain: 

LIKE  OF  THE  AIR  FORCE 

Abel.  Ralph  J..  528-88-1508 
Adam.  Robin  M..  570-41-9996 
Adams.  DonneU  E..  244-02-2461 
Adams,  mchael  J..  191-56-0632 
Adams.  Stephen  A..  528-11-9774 
Addington.  Douglas  D.,  540-82-2855 
Akers.  Ernest  O..  Jr..  225-68-7811 
Alban.  Eric  R..  385-58-8422 
Albert!.  Penelope  M..  022-42-4721 
Albright.  Joe  T..  228-68-4470 
Algase.  Isaac  441-68-0407 
Allen.  Court  C.  216-46-9839 
Allen,  Dean  S.,  043-68-6792 
Allison.  David  L..  494-60-3399 
Allred.  Kirk  B..  495-58-8956 
Almario.  Bayanl  J..  Jr.,  548-90-8097 
Alsiag,  Stephen  G..  146-52-4613 
Alterio,  Mark  G..  014-52-5848 
Amato.  Steven  L..  134-58-3340 
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Amelung,  Brett  8.,  268-58-9096 

Amidon.  P»ul  P.,  563-83-6871 
Ancman.  Cbrt  B..  054-46-5746 
Ancman,  Oleen  O..  111-40-0116 
Andersen.  Kehy  a,  633-06-3643 
Anderson.  Michael  O..  411-33-8909 
Andrews.  Douglas  C,  050-44-8722 
Andrews,  Philip  R.,  460-29-9039 
Angerhofer.  Mark  R.,  503-82-1489 
Appleby,  Cfaristopher  M..  223-40-3390 
Arceneaux,  Michael  P..  576-48-3997 
Archuleta,  Midxael  O.,  535-08-8552 
Arens.  Matthew  H..  350-60-9944 
Ariola.  Kenneth  8.,  558-43-1260 
Armstrong;  Anne  C,  578-84-3833 
Arnold.  Oary  B.,  416-98-5916 
Arnold.  MgriK  D.,  379-80-8875 
Arnold.  Russell  C,  268-70-9511 
Ash.  Erin  t-.  480-88-1894 
Ashpole,  Mark  R..  408-82-2139 
Ashton.  Robert  P.,  047-36-4760 
Ashwortli,  James  M.,  279-50-8777 
Austin.  Wes  C,  453-25-4008 
Avery,  Bryan  S.,  403-64-5746 
Avery,  Micfiael  P.,  382-70-2385 
Avila,  Cark>s.  568-13-0934 
Ayers.  Jantes  R.,  240-25-1612 
Baca.  PlUlUp  P..  526-37-8072 
Bachman.  David  L.,  562-47-6084 
Bacon,  De$n  P.,  341-50-6051 
Bagby.  Latry  P..  240-88-1688 
BaUey.  Kathryn  M..  092-60-9671 
BaUey.  RiOhard  C.  Jr.,  027-54-0063 
Baker,  David  L.,  307-64-8302 
Baker,  Jody  B..  500-70-6853 
Baker,  Mi<ihael  J.,  249-33-8375 
Bakke.  Datid  A..  541-64-2196 
Balchuna^  Norman  J..  Jr..  164-58-5013 
Ballard.  James  a,  255-11-8446 
Bane,  LenHle  M..  223-68-7278 
Banks,  Christopher  a,  414-17-0761 
Banks,  Rl<ihard  T..  II,  249-25-0634 
Barrett,  Charlotte  A.,  408-17-7035 
Barrett,  Edward  T.  350-56-8889 
Barrett,  Michael.  J.,  Ill,  349-56-5009 
Barron,  0>ry  S.,  418-88-4356 
Barry.  Mi<iheUe  J..  285-72-5779 
Bartholf.  John  P..  255-04-3021 
Bashaw,  I^rnn  E..  376-82-4427 
Bass.  Steven  A.,  223-98-0595 
Batway.  Marc  C.  375-74-0494 
Baugh.  Franklin  W..  252-19-5508 
Baiungart,  Cluis  W.,  479-70-7706 
Baxter.  MJchael  R..  473-88-1633 
Beaman,  Budd  P.,  383-48-7753 
Bean,  Ricky  M..  007-46-7383 
Beaver,  Mkrtin  W.,  186-46-2446 
Bedenbau^h,  Michael  A.,  251-13-8024 
Beebe.  Kevin  A..  339-54-2935 
Beeker.  Gregory  L..  403-92-1194 
Beeler,  Terri  C,  560-35-3896 
Beerman,  Raymond  K.  506-64-6611 
Beers,  Suzanne  M.,  276-56-5387 
Betme,  Iflchael.  D..  455-06-3464 
BeU.  Beverly  Y..  577-70-3282 
Bell.  Larry  D..  305-74-3708 
Belz.  Ray.  076-60-7947 
Benack,  Rlctiard  A.,  Jr.,  090-48-1377 
Bender,  Kathleen  L.,  524-15-9146 
Benson,  David  L.,  365-52-9489 
Berg.  William  J..  525-04-8328 
Bergeron.  Rene  L..  438-06-1926 
Berggren,  James  K..  507-86-7680 
Berghoff.  Thomas  A..  305-74-2631 
Bergjans.  Theresa  A..  565-84-2153 
Berkowit9.  David  K..  156-38-6821 
Bernard,  leffrey  T.,  478-68-2899 
Beste,  Edward  J..  215-48-1360 
Beveridga  Wllllam  J..  272-68-3763 
Blenlewidi,  Michael  T..  472-78-7978 
BlUman.  James  R..  302-64-4558 
Birch,  John  M.,  217-70-9716 
Bischoff.  James  R..  391-46-3938 
Blttick.  Judith  D..  034-48-2431 
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BJomaon.  Brian  M..  325-46-1255 
Black.  Gregory  J..  220-82-3450 
Black,  William  a,  527-13-2069 
Blackburn,  Richard  a.  415-06-8487 
Blackham.  Leslie  A.,  523-19-4530 
Blaclmion,  Francine,  556-41-3137 
Blackwea  Bart  T.,  107-58-2723 
Blackwell.  Keith  G..  417-82-4171 
Blair,  Robert  G..  554-70-4541 
Blake,  Dale  A..  438-17-4692 
Blandiard.  Reginald  F..  073-54-1648 
Blanke.  Harry  H..  in.  247-35-3937 
Blanton,  James  P.,  Jr.,  400-98-4898 
Blaslngame,  James  C.  Jr.,  242-08-0653 
Blood.  Max  J..  519-70-8839 
Boles.  Dean  K..  494-76-7605 
Bollng,  J.  Scott.  247-06-7740 
Bolton.  Edward  L..  Jr..  199-44-2484 
Bono,  Robert  G..  499-62-3933 
Borbet.  Barbara  L.,  419-88-3245 
Borer.  Donald  C.  029-46-9812 
Boeselmann.  Scott  E..  266-71-0250 
Bouctiard,  Joseph  P..  535-72-7658 
Boucher.  Lionel  H..  065-48-1755 
Boulware.  Tevis  W..  564-72-2648 
Boutlilller.  Thomas  Jotm.  034-50-8464 
Bowman.  Hugh  D.,  411-17-8129 
Bowyer,  Reginald  L.,  304-62-7807 
Boyce.  Kevin  M.,  154-56-8864 
Boyd.  Jo  Ann,  491-72-0659 
Boyette,  Marcus  G.,  253-23-4058 
Bradshaw,  Brian  K.,  462-78-4934 
Branco,  Antonio  V.,  047-66-5921 
Brandenburg,  OU  A.,  569-02-4943 
Brandt.  Patrick  J..  336-60-5652 
Braudis.  Rhonda  J..  514-60-9774 
Braunbeck.  Paul  A..  Jr..  258-72-3452 
Brenholdt.  Gregory  J..  506-64-4230 
Breninger.  Ronald  L..  521-88-3383 
Brenkert.  Eric  R..  419-62-0038 
Brewer.  David  C.  255-11-2509 
Brewer.  Travis  R..  III.  260-17-9185 
Brick.  David  A..  353-52-8083 
Brlgantlc.  Robert  T..  543-78-1824 
Brine.  William  R..  561-25-8659 
Brinkman,  Douglas  G.,  059-62-6366 
Brlnson,  Lavoris  J..  244-13-6991 
Brooke.  Dennis  R..  536-70-8564 
Brooks.  Bud  L..  136-58-6136 
Brooks.  Christopher  K..  521-76-9207 
Brooks.  Claude.  263-51-9155 
Bross.  Jean  M..  209-36-3005 
Brown,  Charles  Everett,  247-27-1967 
Brown,  Ctiarles  S..  420-94-3800 
Brown.  Terrance  J..  148-40-7791 
Brozo.  Steven  M..  485-84-3205 
Brubaker.  Richard  M..  546-11-5287 
Bnunltaugh.  David  A..  308-82-4899 
Brunner.  Alvln  A..  III.  585-04-7282 
Bryant.  Jerry  W.,  251-66-8434 
Bryant.  John  A..  355-60-9572 
Bryson.  Alan  A..  Jr..  025-42-4252 
Bubb.  Kerrick  W..  548-88-5771 
Buctianan.  Charles  W.,  428-02-4985 
Buche.  Mari  W..  195-52-3871 
Buck.  Michael  A..  280-68-7397 
Buck.  Michael  S.  M..  293-58-0677 
Buckley  Steven  J..  267-31-4967 
Buffkin,  Eddy  L..  246-15-1207 
Bujold.  David  A..  013-52-0278 
Bulger,  Eric  W..  061-60-5847 
Buonanni,  William  S.,  565-94-4648 
Burbol,  Edward  J..  324-54-8741 
Burgess.  Steven  A.,  239-15-5533 
Burgi.  Ronald  W.,  547-35-1845 
Burke  Uoyd  A..  Jr.,  412-15-3926 
Bush,  Edwin  C,  Jr.,  418-96-9997 
Bussey,  Eugene  W..  Jr.,  545-94-3218 
Butler.  MarsliaU  L..  585-80-9702 
Cadieux.  Nancy  U.  046-52-4009 
Caison.  lArry  E..  508-72-2121 
C:aldweU.  Stephen  R..  228-90-0886 
Callalian.  Joseph  T..  m.  585-98-9269 
Calvert.  Robert  A..  428-25-2149 
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Cameron.  Philip  S.,  561-27-2309 
Cammel.  Douglas  A.,  283-60-6508 
Campbell,  Craig  P.,  361-58-0165 
Campbell,  David  W..  427-23-1952 
CampbeU.  Joseph  P.,  135-52-2853 
Carey,  Michael  J.,  371-66-1362 
C^armen.  Jotm  R.,  175-52-7196 
Carmena,  Ptiilip  W.,  566-21-4549 
Carpenter,  David  R.,  549-88-4109 
Carroll.  John  a,  262-94-5319 
Carter.  Charles  a.  256-96-1768 
Carter,  Donald  C,  243-19-0152 
Carter,  Thomas  C.  253-11-8368 
Cartmel.  Norman  J..  297-64-6475 
Castigllone.  Paul  C.  091-54-8573 
Castle,  James  S..  122-54-9322 
Castro.  Wayne  A.,  576-74-6901 
Catanich.  Steven  P..  571-80-8579 
Catoe.  Agnes  M.,  217-52-4221 
Cavanaugh,  Matthew  J.,  508-86-8087 
Ctuunbers,  Brian  J.,  293-64-1207 
Champigny,  Norman  E.,  264-94-9323 
Chandler.  Dale  P..  297-54-4648 
CSiandler.  David  W..  230-02-0911 
Chandler.  James  L..  457-23-0977 
Chandler.  Tony  A..  419-88-8879 
Chappel.  Brian  E..  229-13-1404 
Charlton.  Larry  A..  561-76-4735 
Cniatterley,  Sidney  E.,  572-72-4209 
Cheney.  Susan  M..  271-52-0994 
Chersky.  Brian  A..  551-84-7166 
Chin.  Walter..  571-86-2298 
Cholniere.  Christine  J..  495-74-1773 
Christian.  Anthony  E..  560-27-1322 
Chupeln.  Edward  J..  Jr..  191-52-3137 
Church.  John  W..  163-40-6196 
Clark.  Anna  M..  407-88-8029 
Cnark,  David  B.,  551-41-5907 
Cnark.  Mark  A..  280-66-6190 
Clark.  Raymond  P..  340-62-0612 
Clark.  Wesley  J..  313-74-4387 
Clifton.  Richard  A..  270-70-1289 
CUtes.  Willard  E..  m.  566-27-2926 
Clouse.  Ctuistopher  J..  294-62-3527 
Coan.  Mark  A..  281-66-6703 
Cobbs.  Stacey  L..  220-82-6504 
Coccie.  Richard  J..  476-74-0753 
Colangelo.  Michael  G..  048-52-7498 
Coleman.  Larry  A..  519-64-3756 
Collins,  Gregory  R.,  043-66-2024 
Collins.  Raymond  E..  247-27-4196 
Colombero,  CTraig  S..  130-54-8227 
Commons.  Daniel  U.  509-70-6015 
Comtois.  John  H..  198-36-7538 
Congdon.  Jonathan  D..  002-58-8040 
Conley.  James  D..  003-48-5781 
Conley.  John  H..  453-31-4958 
Conlon.  Gary  P..  534-74-5084 
Conner,  Fred  C.  Jr..  413-88-4577 
Conner.  Michael  P..  556-04-0094 
Connors,  Douglas  G..  395-56-4593 
Conrad,  Brian  T.,  564-31-9576 
Cook.  Douglas  C.  148-58-1194 
Cook.  Gregory  P.,  519-88-1769 
Cool,  Kristina  E.,  293-66-3888 
Coons.  Kenneth  C.  Jr..  572-29-5973 
Cooper.  Prank  W..  002-40-3938 
Coover.  Miriam  A.,  583-21-3560 
Copeland.  Paul  S..  329-58-2316 
Com.  William  S.,  231-11-6066 
Comlck.  Jon  C.  387-68-2606 
Cornwall.  James  F..  531-76-8971 
Cossano.  Elizabeth  M..  240-27-0009 
Coveny.  Robert  F..  258-13-8651 
Crabbe.  Matthew  L..  228-08-0771 
Crabtree.  Terrence  J..  006-58-4209 
CJreamer.  John  P..  III.  236-72-2430 
CressweU.  Larry  D..  561-78-0513 
Crew,  Raymond  L..  545-45-7096 
CMder.  James  R..  Jr..  249-31-8043 
Croker.  Arthur  S..  004-58-8751 
Cronin,  Susan  E..  014-42-4400 
Ooss.  Robert  T..  523-15-5893 
Crossnoe,  William  S..  413-15-8307 


Crump.  Jesse  a.  205-53-2187 
Cruz,  Daniel  P.,  552-47-6316 
Cruz.  Rul>en  D.,  582-17-0138 
Culhane  Robert  J.,  469-73-6133 
Cuthbert.  Randall  O.,  540-70-0693 
Daggitt,  Mark  R.,  504-86-5054 
Dahlquist,  James  L.,  468-74-8045 
Daigle.  Philip  A.,  452-08-5041 
Daley,  Dennis  E.,  176-38-6087 
Dalsoglio.  Douglas  a.  543-62-1354 
E>aniel8,  David  B..  220-68-2768 
Danner.  Dave  A..  576-68-5118 
Darby,  James  R..  HI.  463-35-9237 
Darco.  Rlcliard  M.  Jr..  523-76-7143 
Daubenspeck.  Vincent  L.,  U,  526-25-6147 
Daugherty,  Steptien  D.,  421-78-1993 
Davidson,  Daniel  R.,  212-92-9314 
Davies,  Arthur  B.,  466-04-4064 
Davis.  David  L..  274-46-8410 
Davis.  James  M.  523-76-9432 
Davis.  Jeffrey  L.,  201-50-0574 
Davis.  Jesse  W..  585-11-0691 
Davis.  Joan  M.  494-70-8336 
Davis.  Ricky  A..  251-23-4326 
Davis.  Steven  Todd.  325-60-5893 
Dawson.  Robert  G..  429-29-8562 
Dawson.  Thomas  A.,  085-54-4100 
Dean.  James  W..  463-90-4708 
Deatherage.  Roy  J..  574-26-4959 
Decker.  Ann  M..  218-72-7005 
Deeds.  Jeffrey  A..  273-50-0963 
Deguira.  Paul  T.  41(^-80-7869 
Dehart.  Paul  J..  152-52-1317 
E>ekemper.  William  G..  515-64-2144 
Delaney.  Denis  P..  461-39-1631 
Delaney.  William  P.,  149-52-8746 
DeU,  Douglas  G..  527-23-6804 
Dellles,  Stephen  J..  371-66-6418 
Denno.  Paul.  018-38-4518 
Desaulniers.  DoiuUd  P..  035-34-5247 
Devault,  William  a.  427-25-5738 
Deve.  Ralph.  585-64-3873 
Devereaux,  Michele  L.,  551-17-4846 
Devillez,  Michael  E.,  458-15-8031 
Dlckerson,  James  R..  420-82-3113 
Dickey.  Timothy  D..  503-74-1176 
EHetrich.  Rlcliard  C.  453-94-8399 
Dillard.  Wesley  A.,  m.  347-46-4057 
Dillon.  Dennis  D..  512-62-7976 
Divich.  Deborah  S..  004-52-2770 
Dodd.  Christina  M..  216-90-1136 
Dohman.  Arden  L..  504-84-6158 
Domholdt,  Paul  O.,  295-50-8605 
Domingos.  Sandra,  051-46-2120 
Donnelly,  John  P.,  386-74-8710 
Donovan.  Chris  E.,  054-50-5310 
Dortona,  John  G..  467-17-0807 
Doskocz.  Edward  K..  266-82-6262 
Douglas,  Richard  C.  554-08-4527 
Downing.  Benjamin  H..  271-46-2611 
Doyle.  Thomas  A..  197-44-7644 
Drap.  Richard  J..  334-40-4297 
Drenckhahn.  Theron  A..  473-80-9393 
Dressel.  Don  M..  469-80-7404 
DryUe.  Michael  E..  295-56-0610 
Dubiel.  Mark  W..  132-60-7227 
Duffey.  Michael  E..  018-58-1466 
Dugan.  Thomas  G..  113-52-4478 
Duke.  Thomas  L..  192-58-1706 
Dumas.  Vincent  R..  417-98-3712 
Dunic.  Ronald  L..  203-52-5138 
Dunn,  Guy  W..  254-74-3084 
Dunwoody,  Joe  M..  Jr..  457-94-9563 
Durano,  Demosthenes  C.  557-45-8899 
Durham,  Leslie  A.,  098-60-2384 
Durham.  Walter  D..  198-50-4336 
Durkln.  Peter  S..  173-44-3949 
DweUe.  Bruce  M.,  473-58-8621 
Dyer.  Michael  M..  420-86-1715 
Earnest,  Eric  M..  244-08-5165 
Edwards,  James  B..  528-96-6824 
Edwards.  Robb  A..  429-13-7247 
Egel,  (jerard  W..  336-60-6353 
Eide,  Randy  D..  391-78-4023 
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JMBM  iL,  3t^  4S1-31-MM 


BIta.  FMd  a.  01S-M-4B40 
BllBtt.  Vlnewt  U  41S-1T'«9M 
BUi.  Draw  IC,  S»»<H-10M 

,  Jamn  W,  483-M-0640 
,  Muealo  ■,  W»-U-T8S4 
,MtaifcA„47«-«S-58M 
,  Atanndn  R..  SS3-80-7863 
iMO^m-SS-nM 

,  ChHlH  If^  Jt^  a6S-«3-8T34 
,  Tneey  It.  BW-88-7047 
,  Robert  U  SS»-64-lSM 
,  VIetar.  Slft-T6-4TS8 

,PMilJ^561-«-0043 
Itakler.  Steven  P,  rra-52-WM7 
FUmsriOBiip.  MHk  W^  S«7-S7-3414 
Mrdotti.  Acnee  IL.  46S-ai-4iai 
PWrdoUi.  Daimy  U.  MS-88-9070 
Fteaco.  Zoltan  L^  177-79-9048 
Vuteeat  Tommy  C,  in-«l-«S04 
PB-er.  PMil  H^  170-48-3183 
Fdmnum.  Ooudu  H^  381-80-8813 
rader.  Sddle  L..  3t^  448-31-8835 
Pdder.  Valerie  D^  183-70-3384 
Vdker.  Timothy  R^  488-84-8318 
Ferido.  Alex  C  578-84-8133 
Feneln.  DavM  A^  381-31-3880 
nekUnc.  Kenneth  H^  508-58-8718 
Pleldi,  Jeffrey  H^  078-58-0358 
Vinley.  Braee  B^  378-84-1787 
mdier.  Anne  IC.  471-88-8815 
Ftaher.  Dennte  W^  581-884180 
Vkher.  Jm±  J^  313-80-8063 
FUier.  Jamea  IC.  388-37-3564 

r.  Robert  C.  043-48-8818 

r.  WQUam  H.  m.  148-88-4358 
PttveraU.  Stephen  A..  333-48-8805 
FUck.  Clifford  C.  161-58-3871 
FUnn.  Robot  D^  367-83-3341 
Floyd.  WnUam  IL.  350-11-6837 
fly.  Jawm  A^  448-73-8585 
Flynn.  Jamea  B..  155-84-4314 
Flynn.  MIdiael  F^  338-58-6666 
Foley.  Brian  R^  014-53-8434 
Ftenan.  Dale  A^  081-58-1744 
Fwney.  Jamea  L.  456-48-6445 
Forteater.  Robert  O..  411-80-3568 
Fortmann.  Kristinia  IC.  377-53-2726 
Foriunato.  Bairy  F.,  103-38-1732 
FOater.  Joaeph.  306-42-8270 
Foulk.  RIckf  (»d  D^  288-52-2206 
Fox.  Dean  O..  458-23-0084 
Fox.  Jay  C^  214-50-8347 
Fnenkel.  Criatian  A..  471-80-3833 
Ftaine.  Denia  C.  034-52-3865 
Fraliah.  Jay  C.  258-74-3218 
Fnnda.  Robert  B..  433-72-1318 
FtankUn.  Bradley  C.  333-54-8141 
Frana.  John  H..  481-71-4268 
Fraaier.  Dennla  A..  534-58-7191 
Ftaiier  Qeofrey  A..  415-31-0498 
Fnaler.  Paul  &.  441-48-7664 
Frede.  Keith  D..  487-70-3414 
Ftey.  Catherine  A..  237-72-2351 
FridE.  Warren  XL.  543-58-1177 
Rtodlander.  Rtduotl  R..  576-94-7506 
Frye.  Jeffrey  E..  515-54-7665 
Fulk.  David  A^  062-48-2388 
Fuller.  Claude  V.,  Jr.,  251-23-8072 
Fuqua,  David  M..  441-70-0138 
OacUanU.  Joaeph  U  333-60-4573 
Oacnon.  Oarry  J..  308-68-8860 
Oattley.  Edward  C.  461-88-4731 
Oallecaa.  LflUan  C.  451-25-3387 
Qallotyl.  Patrl<±  J..  523-08-8738 
Oambrell.  Robert  M..  Jr..  383-27-4566 
Oandy.  Max  L..  533-60-8862 
Oazdner.  Igor  J J>..  565-88-8856 
Gardner.  Randall  C.  188-50-4910 
Garland.  Douglaa  P..  576-90-9169 
Garrett.  Bruce  W..  308-78-3780 
Garrett.  Carl  P..  m.  587-32-4352 
Garriaim.  Bert  O..  Jr..  454-15-2272 


Garv«y.  Dana  J..  282-62-0361 
Gaaton.  Frederick  W..  Jr..  425-17-9178 
Gaudteault,  Pierre  J..  272-56-1729 
Oayler.  RandaU  D..  231-84-1583 
Geerdta.  Guy  T..  380-56-0671 
Gefka.  OardeU  G..  504-84-8185 
GentOln.  Glen  R..  555-33-8624 
George,  Robert  8..  345-50-1168 
Gerow.  Donald  N.,  003-40-6881 
Gerrlf,  Daniel  L..  010-54-7743 
GerrUh.  Wayne  A.,  432-84-2835 
Glbwn.  Billy  R.,  264-88-4785 
Olbaao.  Randy  L..  002-54-4000 
Giesken.  James  M..  043-56-5387 
GUben.  Robert  D.,  Jr..  286-58-3792 
Gluliano.  Mark  R.,  458-21-3124 
Glafke.  Kurt  E..  574-58-0620 
GlodowrBki.  Alan  G..  382-60-2959 
Glogotrekl.  David  M..  343-60-5731 
OnlewkowBkl.  John  E.,  144-58-0755 
Gobel.  Gary  E..  262-19-6364 
Godby.  Earl  J..  325-40-9068 
Gold.  Leonard  K.,  162^4-5858 
Gold.  Terry  L..  247-23-0411 
Goldberg.  Richard  A..  215-84-8945 
Goldberg.  Robert  A..  559-37-5194 
Good*.  John  T..  212-72-2910 
Gordqy,  James  P.,  438-15-9832 
Oorham.  Jay  A..  Jr..  121-58-3515 
Oormley.  Daniel  J..  543-68-1557 
Oottenberg,  wniiam  L..  450-33-6437 
Gottschall,  Iilichael  R..  295-52-1737 
Graft.  Unda  A..  314-76-7605 
Graver.  Jeffery  G..  317-48-0478 
Oravee.  David  L..  545-88-1982 
Gravea.  John  C.  240-11-1339 
Gravea.  Steven  P.,  145-44-2964 
Orayaon.  Derrick  S..  424-88-8500 
Grayvn.  Gary  D..  587-64-0812 
GreallBh.  Thomas  A..  112-52-5261 
Greea  Daniel  J.,  552-43-1864 
Greea  Scott  P..  208-56-0072 
Greene,  Socrates  L..  251-21-1669 
Greenwood,  Mark  S..  226-82-6635 
Gregory,  Richard  L.,  Jr..  267-86-2640 
Grice.  Geoffrey  K..  110-54-3913 
Griffin.  James  E..  192-48-2180 
GrUfla,  Danny  J.,  267-37-7590 
Griffith.  Mark  A..  115-56-1247 
Grindlnger.  Cecilia  M..  572-76-3040 
Groce;  LydU  S..  451-31-7030 
Oroh,  Charles  A..  323-58-7025 
Grotb.  Kenneth  D.,  109-56-3055 
Gnipa,  Kevin  M..  072-52-4397 
Ounter,  Larry  A.,  321-48-1321 
Haase^  Morris  E..  394-62-1505 
Haase^  Robert  L.,  Jr..  288-42-8298 
Habbick,  Cameron  G..  103-60-0346 
Haefner.  Michael  D..  480-86-5741 
Hahn,  James  C.  191-44-9374 
Haire.  Marvin  C,  267-04-6860 
Halre.  Stuart  L..  437-11-5486 
Halcoinb.  Chester  T..  555-08-1037 
Haldetnan.  John  B..  III.  222-58-2068 
Hall.  Barbara  A..  159-54-8208 
HaU,  Eric  S..  211-50-9610 
Hall.  Julie  L..  368-66-8396 
Hall.  Laurie  J..  345-54-5190 
HaU.  Lucien  T..  III.  231-78-8740 
HaU.  Ricky  T..  500-60-4911 
HaU.  Robert  D..  458-13-3130 
HaUer.  Richard  E..  212-82-6534 
Hallin.  Stephen  C.  354-46-8736 
Halsey.  WUlard  L..  Jr..  264-51-6400 
Halverson,  Robert  A.,  529-92-8328 
Ham,  David  C,  053-40-3065 
Hambel,  John  J.,  104-52-1159 
Hamilton,  Kevin  D..  512-58-6957 
Hamilton.  Kirk  L..  558-37-1684 
Hammock.  Steven  E.,  512-66-7152 
Han.  Ronald  P..  Jr..  575-92-6283 
Hanchett.  Brandon  D..  227-92-5489 
Hancock.  John  O..  266-65-4961 
Hanklns.  Jeffrey  T..  427-17-9652 


Hanllne,  Edward  R..  Jr..  277-58-8982 
Hansel,  Wtliam  S.,  Jr.,  587-42-4362 
Hansen.  B>uoe  A.,  288-44-8658 

Hansen,  Jeffrey  B.,  560-38-8232 
Hardy,  Jacfc  N.,  528-84-8208 
Hargraves,  Harry  H.,  Jr.,  457-80-3237 
Harm.  Cratg  S..  318-62-4309 
Harmon,  BTuce  P.,  150-48-4810 
Harrington.  Christopher,  062-60-2732 
Harris,  Keith  L.,  283-72-8641 
Harshman.  David  E.,  502-62-2563 
Hartman,  Anthony  M.,  475-84-4916 
Hartman,  Paul  G.,  470-78-4262 
Hartman,  Richard  W..  200-52-3367 
Hartatein,  Joseph  J.,  266-23-3272 
Harvey.  P«ul  E..  187-44-8429 
HarvlUe.  Roger  A.,  417-82-0621 
HasseU,  Anthony  R.,  454-35-9623 
Hatcher,  Arthur  G.,  Jr.,  417-94-4963 
Haven,  Bronda  A..  392-74-0249 
Havener.  Hevin  P..  490-72-7478 
Hayden,  Edward  R..  047-44-5088 
Haygood.  Ifark  B..  254-88-3350 
Haywood,  James  E.,  191-56-1829 
HazeU,  Howard  D.,  048-40-3179 
Hazzard.  Kathy  A.,  263-11-8093 
Heath,  Bri8n  E.,  002-38-9974 
Hedgepeth,  Keith  L..  237-78-7338 
Heigle,  Th8mas  J.,  031-50-6956 
Heinke,  W8rd  E..  301-44-3497 
Helf.  Michael  T..  110-48-2494 
HeUrung,  John  M.,  338-62-6878 
Hemlnger,  Robert  A.,  269-42-9127 
Hemler.  Iidjchael  G.,  162-46-4253 
Henderson,  Bryan  R.,  430-21-0640 
Hendren,  Lester  M..  Jr..  484-80-7042 
Hendrix,  CTaig  L.,  449-39-6035 
Henrie.  Gi<y.  Ill,  181-54-9350 
Henson,  Robert  L.,  550-02-9134 
Herr.  Richard  S..  213-88-1998 
Hershman.  Mark  S..  158-56-8602 
Hertz,  Jane  E.,  062-82-2282 
HesUn  WUliam,  P..  Jr..  002-48-4356 
Hettinger,  Michael  P..  550-33-5637 
Heylmun,  Bruce  E..  204-44-8995 
Hickman,  John  M..  247-11-0440 
Hidalgo.  Mbnuel  A.,  110-50-3425 
Highland,  Jeffery  A..  339-54-8343 
Higley.  Catherine  E..  012-56-5979 
Hlgley.  Mary  E..  012-56-7124 
Higley.  Steven  J..  562-06-9551 
HUl.  Brian  E.,  248-82-1558 
HlUlard,  Albert  L..  428-23-8161 
HUton.  George  T..  464-06-7577 
EUmmelbetger.  Thomas  E.,  469-80-7907 
Hlnkson,  Donald  P..  163-40-8434 
Hippenmeyer.  WilUam  P..  290-68-2261 
Hltes.  Harold  D.,  424-76-9949 
Hittle,  Audie  E.,  164-48-4730 
Hoban.  Patricia  O..  545-92-2176 
Hodges.  Billy  R..  412-21-8756 
Hoehn.  Jules  C.  193-56-0021 
Hoffman,  Gregory  J..  504-90-3997 
Hoffmann.  Robert  K.,  493-74-4011 
Hoglan.  Gfegory  B..  493-72-8493 
HoUsten.  Michael  T.,  523-15-5945 
Holmes.  Richard  C.  431-35-1264 
Holzapfel.  Dale  L..  090-56-9413 
Hopper.  Sbeven  L.,  431-15-2943 
Horton,  Larry  E..  239-84-0224 
Hotovec.  Joseph  C,  455-02-1325 
House.  David  A..  542-78-9002 
Houston.  Richard  K..  451-31-4040 
Howard.  James  A..  253-13-5271 
Howard.  Ralph  D..  252-76-6579 
Hower.  Robert,  G.,  262-13-0916 
Howland,  George  B..  179-54-0877 
Hoy.  Gerald  V.,  468-86-1563 
Hubbard.  Jeffrey  A..  502-90-2459 
Hubbard.  Kim  M..  486-80-2324 
Huck.  Keith  D.,  317-62-0387 
Huckabont,  Thomas  C.  316-66-9956 
Hudachek.  Teresa  A..  114-58-3668 
Hueter,  M»rk  R.,  564-35-9174 


Hughes,  Brian  D.,  473-70-4177 
Hughea.  Nand  M^  505-80-0146 
Huhn.  Franklin  a.  184-53-8353 
HuU.  Brian  K..  374-84-8801 
Hull,  Thomas  M..  571-04-4475 
Hummel.  Daniel  J.,  564-03-1571 
Humphrey,  Daryle  C,  458-31-2487 
Hunkler,  Michael  D..  314-76-3988 
Hupp.  BCarty  D.,  532-70-8217 
Hurley,  Gregory  D.,  278-56-3064 
Hurowlts.  Robin  E.,  528-83-8854 
Hutchinson.  Brian  K..  007-56-2497 
Hutchinson.  Charles  M.,  414-11-3735 
Hyde,  RuaaeU  T..  414-27-3152 
Tanntnail.  ^Hnoent  N.,  Jr.,  035-46-1267 
Ide.  Patrick  P.,  002-42-6775 
Irwin,  TPoy  V..  459-19-4476 
Isenhour,  Steven  M.,  255-46-8447 
Ives.  Ann  M.,  003-52-4225 
Jackman.  Thomas  W.,  Jr.,  018-52-7345 
Jackson,  John  J.,  311-60-4384 
Jacobs.  Reed  T.,  547-02-8621 
Jacobacm.  Jay  A.,  420-88-5786 
James.  Randy  J.,  047-48-3728 
Jarrett,  WllUe  EL,  353-42-6220 
Jarvls,  BCichael  R..  442-68-0142 
Jenkins.  Eric  R.,  231-96-2615 
Jenkins.  Larry  D.,  273-44-7554 
Jenkins,  Robert  Q.,  212-90-8228 
Jenkins,  Steven  S.,  237-13-6187 
Jenner,  Bfai^  L..  587-17-1115 
Jensen,  Kurt  S.,  370-84-8025 
Jobea,  Denny  Ann,  149-62-2313 
Joerger.  Glen  G.,  345-48-8590 
Johanekwendeln,  KeUy  Dawn.  418-90-1373 
Johansen,  David  L..  528-92-6470 
Johns.  Robert  M.,  299-54-1383 
Johnson,  Brian  L.,  260-78-5575 
Johnson,  Christopher  M.,  381-56-3092 
Johnson,  Curtis  E..  477-70-7105 
Johnson.  David  E.,  118-44-0012 
Johnson,  Don  8..  527-86-2092 
Johnson.  Eric  R..  260-13-7472 
Johnson.  Eric  R..  576-64-3964 
Johnson,  Gregory  Gene,  346-52-0683 
Johnson,  Jerome  8.,  555-11-0436 
Johnson,  Joseph  R.,  506-70-5790 
Johnson,  Karl  B.,  473-82-7513 
Johnson,  Kathy  J..  258-94-5194 
Johnson,  Margaret  E.,  005-54-4622 
Johnson.  MUton  W.,  577-96-4375 
Johnson.  Patrick  J..  468-78-9024 
Johnson,  Tracy  A.,  297-48-5847 
Johnson.  Verle  K..  510-72-7751 
Johnson,  Vemoris  L..  430-35-0642 
Johnson.  WUllam  J..  Jr..  198-52-1021 
Johnson,  WUllam  K..  332-48-8714 
Jones,  Alan  L.,  504-74-5017 
Jones,  Charles  A.,  Jr.,  256-11-0630 
Jones.  Curtis  M..  255-02-1958 
Jones.  David  L..  114-56-6334 
Jones,  Dwayne  C,  428-25-2828 
Jones,  Gregory  T.,  539-72-5330 
Joslyn,  Richard  L..  308-58-2053 
Joyce,  Jeffrey  P.,  585-19-4977 
Judisch,  Rruce  C,  293-50-0432 
Jungwlrth,  Gregory  M..  370-70-8686 
Justus,  Michael  T.,  215-76-9031 
Kabel,  Timothy  R.,  551-84-5266 
KaeUn,  Louis  J.,  198-38-4408 
Kahrs,  James  M.,  095-50-9566 
Kaltenbach,  Richard,  520-72-7437 
Kamon.  Lawrence  A.,  339-42-8762 
Kapoor,  Budrish  K..  045-60-1953 
Kam,  Bradley  C.  m.  218-74-4064 
Karp,  Lawrence  P.,  117-58-9075 
Kasarda.  Michael  A..  325-58-3835 
Kasper.  Westley  C,  118-58-8319 
KeddeU,  Paul  M.,  111-42-6822 
Keefer,  John  A.,  444-54-5381 
Keenan,  John  K..  409-21-2028 
Keeping.  Paul  R.,  031-50-8107 
Kegler.  Michael  B..  383-68-5891 
Keipert,  Andreas  G..  326-60-3569 


Keith,  Daniel  P.,  115-48-4443 
Keith,  Robert  L..  543-80-8844 
Keith,  Tommy  E.,  385-58-3342 
KeUaway.  Robert  T.,  134-80-4804 
KeUer.  Eric  E..  228-84-5085 
KeUey.  Thomas.  316-58-5685 
KeUey.  WUllam  H.,  123-48-8858 
KeUy.  Scott  L.,  250-27-1116 
Kendler,  James  M..  078-50-4763 
Kennedy,  Joseph  A.,  m,  355-58-4303 
Kennedy,  Nolan  L.,  264-77-5827 
Kent,  John  E..  574-53-8003 
Kerby.  Jerry  D.,  488-70-8877 
Kern.  Anthony  P.,  403-88-8208 
EClburis.  Kenneth  V.,  003-50-8814 
Kldd,  James  A..  443-72-1083 
Kidder.  Jon  P..  556-84-0172 
KUey.  Michael  P..  530-36-8371 
KUllan.  Brian  T.,  363-53-4878 
KtmbaU,  Gary  W.,  004-52-8846 
Kimbrea  Steven  A.,  465-28-5838 
King,  Edward  R.  453-28-8230 
King.  Joseph  C.  186-60-7888 
Kinney,  John  C,  480-33-1888 
Kirkham.  AUen  W..  338-44-8585 
Klrpes,  Michael  R.  532-48-6387 
Kirschbaum,  Max  E..  475-84-9175 
Klarer,  Jeffrey  J..  538-80-2256 
Kleinman,  Lawrence  H..  125-48-5068 
Klonoaki,  Kevin  D..  363-58-4610 
Kluzek,  Paul  C,  529-76-1234 
Kmleclk,  Stephen  8.,  251-35-5263 
Knechel,  Timothy  8.,  151-60-9023 
Knight,  James  M..  453-06-5740 
Knowles,  Terry  L.,  017-48-2560 
Koch,  WUliam  E.,  352-40-5626 
Koles,  Robert  E..  398-88-7371 
Kolp,  Timothy  J.,  049-58-1857 
Kondas.  David  M..  228-96-5331 
Koonz.  Jeffrey  A..  158-60-7125 
Kosanke,  Richard  A..  532-60-8711 
Koaey.  Jerold  A..  387-70-2128 
Kozicki,  Gary  A..  339-56-8501 
Kramb.  Andrew  T..  287-44-7979 
Kramer.  Mona  KM..,  277-52-3313 
Kraut,  Michael  V..  043-58-8104 
Kresek,  John  H..  Jr..  108-54-9658 
Kresloff.  Mark  R..  142-56-5683 
Krueger.  Louis  O.  in.  028-50-2103 
Kuecker.  Donna  S..  361-58-0079 
Kuehn.  James  D..  513-70-8264 
Kuhn.  Matthew  W..  350-64-5900 
Kurjanowicz.  Edward  I..  116-44-9197 
Kyle.  Lucky  L.  480-86-2307 
Lacey.  Thomas  C.  267-61-9106 
Lackey.  Jeanette  R..  150-60-3204 
Ladd.  Mark  D..  033-36-6720 
Laffey.  Thomas  M.,  039-44-4018 
Lamatsch.  Peter  J..  477-72-9968 
Landers.  David  E..  262-27-7762 
LanziUo.  Anthony  R..  340-62-3858 
Lara.  Frank  H..  555-74-0130 
Larcomb.  Charles  H..  003-48-0532 
Larose.  Mark  J..  143-60-4826 
Latta.  Stuart  T..  488-54-9342 
LAub.  John  A..  033-56-1910 
Lauder.  Steve  H..  105-58-4960 
lAUgesen.  Paul  L..  469-78-1571 
Laviolette,  John  W..  027-52-0077 
Lawrence,  Enoch  D.,  567-84-0230 
Lawrence,  Timothy  S..  365-72-2220 
Laws.  Robert  G..  533-64-1913 
Layendecker.  Dennis  M..  360-46-5153 
Lazofson.  Laurence  E..  200-38-5225 
Leahy.  Peter  C.  032-56-0816 
Leathers.  Charles  H..  Jr..  225-80-7842 
Ledejewski.  Paul  W..  292-48-8384 
Lecker.  Blair  W..  378-54-4253 
Lee,  Patricia  K..  505-68-6479 
Lee.  Ronald  A..  548-76-9980 
Lee.  Thomas  H..  025-46-0460 
Leeney,  Thomas  A..  321-46-8538 
Lefevre,  Randy  J..  566-11-5251 
Lemleux.  Peter.  005-52-4812 


Lemon.  Christopher  J.,  583-38-0488 
Lenoir,  Terry  A.,  278-88-8307 
Letoumeau.  George  B.,  001-43-3878 
Lewis,  BUly  W.,  401-83-0888 
Lewis,  David  P.,  251-31-3888 
Lewis,  Jon  M.,  361-33-4076 
Undsey.  Linda  K.,  003-68-0842 
Llnebaugh,  Jeffrey  A.,  664-38-8712 
Ungg,  CynthU  L.,  585-84-3070 
Llngle.  Kevin  T.,  554-17-3414 
Link.  Charles  D..  338-40-8215 
Unnemann,  Peter  E.,  566-04-1832 
Linnenburger,  Michael  L.,  322-40-8217 
Unscott.  Roger  E.,  543-80-1632 
Lockwood,  Prandne  P.,  138-48-6300 
Loeppke.  Chris  A..  585-32-8741 
Long.  RandaU  L..  536-46-8688 
Longest.  Dwlght  A..  308-76-1023 
Longo.  Dean  J.,  221-60-5230 
Loomis.  Paula  J.,  288-88-7026 
Losey,  Thomas  A..  274-66-8457 
Lott,  James  A.,  575-48-8280 
Louder.  MicheUe,  138-68-7001 
Louis.  Mark  L..  373-54-8041 
Lowe.  Michael  V..  264-06-1575 
Lowther,  Ronald  P.,  462-04-0040 
Loxterkamp.  Edward  W.,  288-62-1208 
Lucas,  John  C.  323-60-6672 
LucheUl,  Robert  R..  Jr.,  233-78-4457 
Lucier.  Michael  R..  003-52-6660 
Lukanich,  Brian  J.,  343-58-2754 
LukowicK.  Raymond,  145-48-3148 
Lum,  Roy  H.,  467-23-7688 
Lumbert,  Brian  D.,  006-56-7603 
Lund,  Brenda  M.,  477-88-8853 
Lundvaa,  Louise  M.,  468-84-1708 
Lundy,  Jerry  W.,  537-48-2496 
Lutey.  Mark  K..  281-58-8601 
LutE.  Roald  P..  278-68-2229 
BCacfarlane,  John  P.,  528-94-4587 
Mack.  Bernard  C,  421-88-8719 
Macklln,  Mark  W.,  034-50-3943 
MacleUan,  Sarah  L.,  045-66-8961 
MacNaughton,  Robert  T..  Jr..  302-54-9097 
Mahoney.  Paul  J.,  468-90-9787 
Makowski,  Gene  P..  431-13-3835 
Maley.  Joyce  A..  561-70-3282 
BlaUet.  WUliam  R..  549-94-0851 
Mamula.  Daniel  M.,  160-56-6827 
Manansala.  PUemon  S..  215-78-0487 
Mancuso.  Dale  W..  033-46-1652 
Manship.  Charles  A.,  n.  254-94-6931 
Marcy.  Steven  A.,  226-04-2297 
Marks.  David  L..  135-58-3976 
Marrero.  JuUo  C.  140-68-6690 
Martel.  Michael  J..  031-48-2488 
Martin,  James  R.,  Jr..  500-58-0062 
Martin,  Marvin  B..  562-94-0543 
Martin.  WUliam  J..  267-45-1461 
Martinez.  Agusto.  261-37-5209 
Martinez.  AniU  D..  462-19-7133 
Martinez.  David  W..  436-90-6413 
Martz,  James  J..  274-68-1273 
Massey.  Larry  A..  452-06-9345 
Masters.  Michael  D.,  256-96-0006 
Mastin.  Larry  J..  497-62-1103 
MateclUk,  Stephen  M.,  170-40-2386 
Mathes.  Lisa  L..  576-84-7408 
Matheus.  Michael,  136-66-7889 
Mathis,  Ricky  D..  261-65-9664 
Mauk.  Laurie  S..  257-78-1050 
Mazur.  Christopher  J..  201-42-0454 
McBreen.  Richard  M..  478-72-1747 
McCarthy.  Michael  J.,  188-46-2100 
McCauley.  Kevin  E..  352-48-4389 
McCaw.  Donna  J.,  553-72-0334 
McClannan,  Keith  D..  261-19-8761 
McClendon,  Stephen  O.,  248-21-6847 
McCraw.  Samuel  J..  229-15-7361 
McDonald.  David  O..  528-66-5874 
McEachln,  Richard  C.  372-56-1931 
McEvoy.  John  M..  096-40-0685 
McGee.  Daniel  M.,  556-35-0157 
McGee.  Guy  W..  225-06-5773 
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Morris.  Anne  R..  264-61-2193 
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Moii.  Daniel  a.  468-82-8730 
Moss.  Peggy  J..  472-86-7516 
Moten.  Ernest  J..  542-78-2837 
Moynlhan.  Stephen  P..  454-27-3222 
MobOIo.  Ronald  J.,  295-42-3341 


Muda,  David  M..  090-50-4496 
Mudrock.  Kathy  L..  266-19-8828 
Muellner.  Michael  J..  470-70-4283 
Mukhar.  Kevin  C.  536-70-8975 
Mullan.  Margaret  W..  189-46-1882 
Mullias.  Barry  E..  402-02-7828 
Mullias.  UmA  C,  405-03-5148 
MundeU.  Don  B..  547-74-8927 
Munechlka.  Stacy  M..  575-84-4663 
Muni«  Adelalda.  582-57-1589 
Myer«  David  W..  196-44-1904 
Myer«  Franklin  L..  340-54-0954 
Nagle.  Thomas  L.,  154-64-1087 
Nagy.  Donald  J..  517-82-0873 
Navaire.  Michael  D..  221-34-8304 
Neeley,  Michael  L..  315-64-6068 
Nees.  James  B..  301-64-6678 
Nejalme.  Carlos  M..  041-60-4837 
NesUa  Bruce  E.,  539-62-5788 
NetUoton.  Joseph  B.  B.,  278-54-2766 
Nevrekar,  Vishnu  V..  105-1(3-0494 
New.  Pamela  L..  425-25-0186 
Newman.  Audree  D..  225-88-8541 
Nlemgn.  Joann  L..  523-94-5493 
Nieman.  Thomas  J.,  522-08-3549 
Niemantsrerdrlet.  Stephen  J.,  536-17-9509 
Niepke.  Todd  M..  257-15-2237 
Niesea.  Paul  G..  390-48-1381 
Nilge^  Mary  Jane.  300-60-1401 
Nimls.  Jeffrey  A..  469-58-3259 
Nlssen.  Lawrence  D..  506-94-0754 
Nixon.  Albert  P..  559-35-8620 
NUon.  William  R.,  Jr..  226-04-2459 
Noel.  Maurice  R..  040-64-7832 
Noen»  Leonard  A.,  Jr.,  307-78-3761 
Norman.  Brian  S.,  480-80-7704 
Norman.  Daniel  T..  264-57-7074 
Norman.  Mark  A..  534-68-1232 
NorrU.  Charles  G.,  265-31-0813 
Norria.  Richard  S..  352-62-7131 
North.  Jan  A..  396-62-3440 
Norwood,  Robert  W.,  048-66-6027 
Novak.  Christopher  J..  541-00-7648 
Nosollno.  Beverly  J..  245-06-6552 
Nugeat.  David  R..  143-62-7585 
O'Brien,  Charles  E.,  251-27-6724 
Ochs.  Michael  W..  417-82-8105 
O'ConneU.  Patrick  S.,  538-68-0902 
O'ConneU,  Philip  A.,  008-54-6270 
O'Connor.  Mictiael  G..  149-64-0560 
O'DoaneU,  Maurice  T..  119-44-9298 
Ogdea.  Mark,  196-48-0062 
Ogdea.  RandaU  A..  540-92-7504 
Ogrady.  Dennis  G..  574-26-0281 
Oberen,  Terence  N.,  333-56-0645 
OkTZflsUt.  John  J..  330-54-6791 
Olma.  Andrew  R..  324-50-2475 
Olsea  Alan  J.,  269-66-6538 
Olsoa  Mark  R.,  398-72-2556 
Olsoa  Robert  I..  002-42-7604 
Olsoa  Timothy  J.,  532-78-3212 
Onorato.  Mark  A..  216-78-5050 
Orange.  Carlton  W.,  410-13-7493 
Orr,  Charles  W..  Jr..  414-88-5013 
Orwlg,  Robert  L..  Jr..  407-74-0179 
Osborne.  Phillip  L..  411-04-8548 
Oslick.  RocheUe,  048-40-1855 
Oswalt.  Bradley  D..  226-76-4364 
Otey.  Scott  D..  231-84-4380 
Otteson,  James  C.  528-94-9490 
Overbey.  William  P.,  Jr..  231-11-8760 
Owens,  Gary  W..  367-52-1766 
Oyst«n.  Bruce,  409-02-0485 
Padden,  Richard  J..  042-62-8803 
Painter.  Joseph  B..  231-78-5998 
Pall«oda.  William  J..  136-62-9957 
Palmer.  Darrell  L.,  273-50-0603 
Palmer.  Joseph  W..  454-37-3108 
Palumbo.  Guy  M..  190-40-2854 
Pan.  David,  067-60-2523 
Pandtr.  Thomas  L.,  Ill,  175-44-fl505 
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PappBs.  Glen  J..  097-36-8776 
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PaAer.  Dayid  B..  317-70-5778 
Parser.  Dafid  E..  034-50-1928 
Pariier,  Monte  R..  452-13-0444 
Parser.  Victor  P..  243-21-2875 
Parks.  Edwin  T..  144-54-0668 
Parks.  Made  M..  255-06-7682 
Parks.  Thomas  W..  247-92-7286 
PameU.  KiAUnd  H..  253-23-3733 
Parrow.  IHrlene  M..  543-60-4939 
Parry.  Crafc  O..  476-72-1802 
Parsons.  Tbomas  K.  305-54-3334 
Pate.  Robert  G.,  575-72-9440 
Patenaude.  Joseph  A.,  m.  159-44-1486 
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Patterson.  Jack  D..  410-06-9193 
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Paulk.  Jeffk«y  A.,  259-84-2045 
Payne,  Jonathon  S..  424-88-3326 
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PeUe,  Michiael  S..  523-84-6742 
Perdigao.  Alan  J..  014-46-3608 
Perelra.  John  J..  039-42-7985 
Perrault.  Andre  R..  546-47-2043 
Ferryman.  Jeff  D..  244-19-3563 
Peterson.  Craig  S..  449-30-9832 
Peterson.  XHrik  R..  164-46-1274 
Peterson,  Kurt  T.,  474-70-5078 
Peterson.  Btark  R.,  327-50-1696 
Peterson,  Robert  A.,  550-15-7176 
Petruso,  James  J.,  180-52-1843 
Pfranzelt.  Erich  E..  067-56-7656 
Pham.  Alan  A..  586-46-6152 
Phillipe,  Andrew  R..  472-66-1220 
Phillips.  Dennis  G..  416-94-4672 
Phillips.  Don  E..  101-52-3997 
Piatkowski  Thomas  E..  361-50-4772 
Pierce,  Steven  K..  028-54-8277 
Pierre.  Uoyd  A.,  Jr..  455-33-4759 
Pigg.  Charles  K..  557-33-8784 
Pitcher.  Steve  E..  528-11-0972 
Piatt,  Acy  C,  Jr..  247-06-7499 
Plowman.  Michael  J..  397-64-1113 
Plumb,  Scott  W..  547-35-8382 
Pofahl.  Michael  W.,  544-88-5135 
Poggi.  Michael  S..  553-29-4516 
Poland,  Lorlna  L..  550-41-3452 
Policastro,  James  G.,  152-64-8148 
PoUgala.  Richard  A.,  454-19-9285 
Poole.  Timothy  O..  266-15-6190 
Powell.  Nathaniel.  587-98-3452 
Powers,  Donna  L..  538-68-5387 
Price,  Paul  A..  001-60-5152 
Price,  Philip  J..  463-29-6496 
Primosch.  Joseph  H.,  302-58-8393 
Primus,  Elegear  J..  073-56-0260 
Pryor,  Homer  L.,  348-48-9775 
Pugh,  Cathy  M..  392-46-1810 
PugUese,  A»eph  P..  267-27-6813 
Pullum.  Ronald  E..  428-19-1778 
Pupdle,  Scott  T..  447-56-2624 
Purtle.  Stdve  O.,  415-04-6909 
Rabe.  Paul  A..  401-02-5491 
Raffensberger,  Mark  E..  201-56-9683 
R&if  ord.  Harold,  254-90-8969 
Ralston.  Jeffrey  A..  449-41-1041 
Ramirez,  Deanna  R.,  522-98-1229 
Ramireztorres,  Luis  R..  581-15-6292 
Ramos,  Anthony,  571-33-5103 
Ratcllffe,  Robert  W.,  304-56-7240 
Rawls,  Thomas  R.,  264-57-2888 
Ray.  Brian  S.,  332-54-9380 
Ray,  Loye  L.  I..  416-64-0132 
Raymond,  Kevin  P.,  397-82-8435 
Reading.  Michael  D.,  464-78-0669 
Rechner,  Francis  J..  117-54-3152 
Recker.  Terry  L.,  271-44-3965 
Reeb.  Frank  S..  512-70-4802 
Red.  Harlf  y  D..  Jr..  502-88-4548 
Reed.  Michael  J.,  458-94-7092 
Reed.  Scott  E..  074-60-7944 
Reese.  Kenneth  W..  198-54-6843 
Reese,  Matthew  F..  418-92-3775 
Reger,  Michael  T..  560-94-1322 
Reich,  Roaa  M..  501-84-3725 
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Reaendes,  David.  455-03-7003 
Reyes.  David.  582-19-2482 
Rhame,  George  P..  444-66-0390 
Rhoads.  Lynn  L..  101-54-5079 
Rhodes.  Howard  S..  413-96-5067 
Rich,  Todd  L.,  260-19-8979 
Richards.  Taml  S.,  261-71-2342 
Richardson.  Annita.  420-02-9463 
Rlctiardson,  Bruce  A.,  423-58-4556 
Richardson.  Harry  D..  144-48-4093 
Ridder.  Daniel  M..  354-62-0230 
RiefUn.  Deborah  A..  041-48-1709 
Riehl,  Michael  D..  492-70-8455 
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Rikli.  Kristine  M..  343-40-5095 
Rima,  Kevin  L..  506-64-5585 
Rltter.  David  L..  149-54-8166 
Robb.  Richard  F.,  435-13-0471 
Robenalt,  Timothy  J.,  285-44-2010 
Roberts,  John  R..  031-50-2333 
Robertson,  Brian  D.,  389-72-7952 
Robertson,  David  D..  490-70-7133 
Robinson,  Glenn  E.,  546-37-6193 
Robinson.  John  G..  288-58-5975 
Robinson.  Louis  J..  Jr..  436-17-4119 
Robinson,  RandaU  L..  558-02-5185 
Robinson.  Randy  L..  422-96-5867 
Robinson,  Todd  G..  295-56-7497 
Robinson,  Toy  D..  420-88-4069 
Rodgers.  David  A..  225-13-9550 
Rodriguez,  Carmen  S..  583-15-6471 
Rodriguez.  William..  464-23-5437 
Roebuck,  Craig  M.,  374-56-3428 
Hoelofs,  John  C.  III.  527-55-3983 
Rogers,  Andy  D..  546-11-4091 
Rogers.  David  L..  249-27-8486 
Rogers,  Henry  P..  372-62-1312 
Rogers,  Steven  P.,  440-56-9150 
Roghalr.  NeU  E..  483-68-4717 
Rohlf.  Leslie  K..  451-96-5417 
Romeo.  Michael  S.,  254-19-8259 
Rooks.  Edward  C,  237-84-0283 
Root.  Lisa.  512-50-6058 
Rosado.  Nydia  A..  581-08-6274 
Roseman,  Thomas  K.,  298-66-8557 
Rosmarin,  Joseph  D.,  266-53-2447 
Rothman,  Max  R.,  553-25-8298 
Rowe,  Mark  A..  432-13-6135 
Rozumski,  Henryk  Z.,  142-52-0217 
Rumsby.  Barbara  L..  560-29-4911 
Russ.  Richard  M..  441-72-4844 
Ruthllng.  Frederick  M.,  577-80-6568 
Rutledge.  James  H.,  III.  342-54-2346 
Sadoski.  Paul  A..  243-02-2379 
Salsbury.  Daniel  J..  341-50-1321 
Sanders.  William  L..  III.  257-98-5192 
Sands.  Craig  A..  577-94-1445 
Satterlee,  Richard  W.,  097-54-2394 
Sauvageau.  Edward  G.,  250-13-8186 
Savageau,  John  R.,  470-70-3908 
SawteUe.  William  J..  002-56-3709 
Schachtner,  Terrance  J.,  485-84-3242 
Schaefer.  Larry  J..  524-88-2400 
Schaefer.  Norman  P.,  587-19-2711 
Schaefer.  Thomas  M..  241-02-6432 
Scharff ,  Laurence  D.,  260-74-8588 
ScheUer,  Phillip  A..  537-48-7261 
Schellinger.  David  L..  472-80-4803 
Scliiavl,  Anthony  E.,  017-54-5251 
Schiess.  Thomas  R.,  540-86-0337 
Schiphorst,  John  P.,  564-33-8129 
Schmidt.  Lon  G..  471-54-9869 
Schmokel.  Frederick  W.D..  008-44-9025 
Schneider.  Alan  C.  485-78-6959 
Schrank,  Edward  C,  525-06-8522 
Schreffler,  Mark  C,  227-64-5143 
Sclirock.  Daisy  O.,  527-51-6229 
Schuller.  Thomas  M..  292-66-7777 
Schulte,  Thomas  D..  Jr..  276-66-3039 
Schultz.  Thornton  C.  219-66-0523 


Schulz.  Edward  M..  362-55-9327 
Schumacher.  Gerald  A..  483-84-8189 
Schwake,  CurtU  H..  458-80-6952 
Schwarz,  Charles  E..  217-68-7495 
Schwarz.  Peter  H..  079-38-5316 
Scotland.  Jamie  C.  125-60-9954 
Sealey,  David  C.  486-60-1600 
Seeber.  Richard  W..  086-42-4338 
Seely,  Darren  Lee,  292-62-5378 
Selken.  Jon  O..  503-74-4785 
Severs.  Hugh  G..  252-92-4381 
Shaffer.  Daniel  B.,  276-50-2414 
Shamburger,  Jeanne  K..  511-70-6639 
Shand.  Lawrence  J..  533-70-5107 
Shannahan,  Joseph  R.,  183-42-2i>94 
Shapiro.  Stevi  A..  017-46-5953 
Shardy,  Stephan  T..  282-56-5213 
Sharp.  Robert  A..  558-11-5389 
Stiarp.  Scott  T..  311-70-5939 
Shaughnessy,  Timothy  M.,  472-82-9265 
Shaw.  Keith.  420-94-9472 
Shaw,  KeUy  A.,  382-52-5602 
Shelton.  William  M..  248-35-3943 
Shepherd,  Frederick  L..  HI,  299-56-2561 
Shepherd.  Scott  P..  262-51-7622 
Shin.  Jenny  E.K..  551-25-7297 
Shipley,  Buford.  W.,  Jr..  461-82-8375 
Shirley.  Carl  D.,  582-15-8237 
Shoales,  Gregory  A.,  098-40-0912 
Shrader.  Billy  R..  524-02-3105 
Shrader,  Roy  C.  Jr..  413-15-5988 
ShurUeff.  Kimberly.  466-13-5162 
Siefert.  Stephen  W..  268-68-0336 
Sierawski,  Stephen  S..  373-70-2423 
smart,  Jeffrey  E..  027-58-7400 
SUlery.  Eric  D..  110-48-4041 
Simmons.  Vernon  N.,  212-78-9663 
Simpson.  Scott  W.,  450-35-0493 
Sisson.  James  L.,  229-80-7578 
Sjurset.  Gary  A.,  328-42-1198 
Skefflngton.  Howard  T.,  571-37-5889 
Skiba,  Christopher  M..  150-46-3429 
Slade,  David  A..  198-54-1287 
Slaton.  James  C,  438-25-1225 
Slogar,  Michael.  261-59-7881 
SlogilL.  George  A..  273-52-0827 
Sly.  Kevin  D..  489-66-4844 
Smith.  Bennie  K.,  254-15-8146 
Smith,  Beverly  J.,  220-66-8361 
Smith.  BiUy  R..  408-11-8896 
Smith.  Dale  R..  507-92-0083 
Smith.  Gregory  A..  504-88-7396 
Smith.  Jeffrey  O..  410-25-4936 
Smith.  Kevin  C.  462-31-6096 
Smith.  Linda  G..  570-41-7139 
Smith.  Michael  A..  493-72-9189 
Smith,  Michael  G.,  435-98-5393 
Smith,  Randy  E.,  247-06-1697 
Smith,  Robin  E.,  275-46-4486 
Smith,  Thomas  B..  400-92-8036 
Smith,  Thomas  D.,  248-82-2196 
Smith,  Thomas  J.,  277-56-6157 
Smollnsky.  Curt  D.,  033-42-9432 
SneU,  Michael  P.,  264-37-3942 
Snowman.  John  B.,  007-66-8991 
Snyder,  Reid  M.,  294-44-8531 
Sohan,  James  T.,  329-52-6717 
Soils,  Jose  A..  456-04-4732 
Sowers,  Steven  D..  213-64-8083 
Spanburg,  Craig  S..  309-70-2077 
Spanier,  Lee  J.,  144-44-6904 
Spann.  Gregory  N..  231-92-9341 
Spano,  Steven  J.,  079-54-8907 
Spaulding,  Edgar  M..  Ill,  287-60-7875 
Spellman,  Thomas  P.,  025-40-3765 
Spencer,  Laura  L..  106-56-9331 
Spina.  Frank  A.,  Jr.,  102-56-1413 
Spotts,  Lisa  H.,  216-70-0704 
Springs.  Harold  L.,  Jr..  239-98-9951 
Sprouse,  Michael  L.,  247-90-6671 
Stack,  Robert  D.,  488-60-7258 
Stacy,  Scott  K..  465-23-6504 
Stafford,  Frank  E.,  433-06-7469 
Stanley.  Daniel  W..  457-94-7062 


Starr.  William  C,  414-21-6056 
Staton.  Phillip  H..  235-88-3143 
Stdenis,  Carol  E.,  248-33-0274 
Stec,  Leonard  J.,  282-48-1443 
Stephens.  Thomas  J.,  313-66-6558 
Stephenson,  Scott  D..  209-50-3794 
Stemick.  Mark  J.,  143-48-1226 
Stewart,  Bryon  R.,  441-58-9822 
Stickel.  Norman  C,  158-58-0361 
Stokes,  Frank  H.,  473-73-0635 
Stokes.  Mark  A.,  260-15-7385 
Stokes,  Bdiles  A.,  234-90-8113 
Stone,  IifitcheU  A.,  402-92-8502 
Stonebraker,  Jeffrey  S.,  349-40-0857 
Stoner.  lyoki  Carol  L..  194-54-4090 
Strand.  Thomas  R..  477-70-1032 
Stringham.  Stephan  G.,  574-50-5686 
Stuart,  Michael  A..  297-64-1647 
Stuckey.  Richard  M.,  378-76-2766 
Sturdevant,  Reese  C.  540-66-4757 
Sturmer,  Steven  R.,  556-25-5624 
Stuwe.  John  E.,  265-25-7158 
Sugai,  Lee  Y.,  576-76-7626 
Sullins,  Ronald  E..  430-96-9661 
Sullivan.  Ian  C,  578-62-3773 
Sullivan,  John  E.,  Ill,  176-46-3793 
Sunnarborg,  Terrence  L..  474-82-2606 
Supinski,  Stanley  B.,  041-48-4977 
Suppan,  Thomas  E.,  210-36-9915 
Sutcliffe.  Dermis  D..  554-80-0093 
Sutterfield,  Rodney  L.,  II.  352-44-4504 
Sutton,  E>ouglas  W.,  261-69-0977 
Swan,  George  P.,  310-50-5907 
Swanson,  E>aniel  C,  394-54-2371 
Swartzmiller.  AUan  L..  380-50-9576 
Swisher,  Thomas  W.,  236-96-1529 
Switzer,  John  K.,  433-94-0552 
Tackett,  Jerry  RJS..  075-58-4177 
Tarka,  Gary  J..  372-70-0642 
Tasiemski,  Victor  M.,  331-60-6217 
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Taylor,  Robert  H..  528-06-8426 
Taylor.  Tony  A..  218-74-7264 
Tellier,  Michael  E.,  039-32-5089 
TerreU,  Anthony  K.,  464-23-1905 
Thering,  Thomas  W.,  129-44-4638 
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Thoma.  Donald  L.,  147-54-8135 
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Thrasher,  Albert  A..  lU,  253-21-0815 
Thress,  Bradley  D.,  266-57-3822 
Thrower,  Thomas  S.,  450-31-1937 
Tinsler,  James  E.,  Jr..  382-78-9037 
Tirade,  Nelson  A.,  583-02-5079 
Tobln,  Stacey  R..  557-31-8772 
Tocci.  Carolyn  G.,  266-35-8489 
Toensing,  Thomas  M.,  558-02-6990 
Tolbert,  Wayne  A.,  250-31-6566 
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ToUeson.  Dale  L.,  035-40-2062 
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TouhiU.  Gregory  J.,  578-84-6931 
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ValntlB.  lanwtU  L^  58»-ai-T4a8 
Vaaete.  Dum  a.  1T4-40-TS41 
VuidMve.  WnUam  D,  479-80-4933 
YMMlMiMWWU  Jolrn  W,  315-SS-893a 
VamtanMff .  8Un  L^  149-S4-W18 
VuMkwaH*.  MMy  K,  SaS-ll-»T3a 
Vandmen.  DIadarfok.  149-63-7413 
VaBBMtcr,  CSms  D^  397-43-8333 
VamMtU.  Todd  R^  390^«»-8168 
y«iiti«Br.  Keniwth  J^  483-88-3478 
Viid^  Ftraw.  Jr^  401-89-0817 
Vuisiit.  JUBM  W,  3t^  U7-86-04M 
Vmoum.  Rannle.  084-88-3733 
Veedar.  Ttmothy  A..  193-53-3077 
Vetteh.  Um  R^  389-04-8188 
Vdey.  lOdiibd  J^  138-80-5757 
Verta.  Rabat  J^  3t^  184-48-8183 
VniflCM,  DuM  R..  518-70-8883 
VtnoaU.  Tbdma  D^  8M-37-8896 
Vodler.  David  O^  541-70-0980 
Voneta.  Robot  W^  475-98-5833 
Vontaolos.  Muk  A^  390-84-7494 
Voroe.  Tberew  D^  153-50-4589 
Voii.  Chrirtina  S^  085-58-7571 
Voa.  FHTMt  W^  393-88-0843 
Wsnoner.  Drezel  O^  398-48-8385 
WaUvidge.  Robot  E..  343-37-7048 
Wilko.  Jeftrej  K^  339-50-8865 
Walko.  Steva  J^  303-60-6933 
Walko.  Swen  A^  343-35-3340 
WaDaee.  Tliamaa  L..  400-76-8171 
WaDB,  Jodaon  E^  334-93-7593 
Walton.  Jory  X^  430-08^)340 
Wannamako.  Bdward  J..  IV.  340-76-6873 
Ward.  Joaepb  S^  Jr..  041-60-3384 
Ward.  Mark  D..  573-41-88U 
Wareham.  Robot  IL.  356-63-7613 
Warlldu  Mtetaael  N..  354-04-0301 
WaUctna.  DavkJ  U,  334-06-3331 
Wataon.  Jay  A..  531-50-7977 
WatKn.  Suaan  T..  149-60-9039 
Watta.  David  &.  353-63-3177 
Watta.  Mdlaaa  11..  361-31-3640 
Weavo.  Andrew  C.  537-73-5944 
Webb.  Cbaites  L..  m.  461-13-7311 
Webbo,  Diana  Lu.  565-13-4700 
Webster.  Blair.  080-54-3930 
WeOand.  Robert  J..  Jr..  337-46-7114 
Weloaaft.  Nathan  A..  510-50-0816 
Welch.  Brian  C.  549-06-1677 
Welch.  Michael  P..  005-66-7346 
Welch.  Thomas  E..  003-38-0402 
Welhouae.  David  E..  303-60-5394 
Welter.  Eric  F..  049-63-3421 
Wells.  Barrett  K.  573-35-4590 
Welter.  James  E..  535-46-7000 
Wdto.  Leslie  U.  333-43-6186 
West.  David  W..  539-88-1184 
West.  Thomas  C.  Jr..  235-11-5722 
Westvlg.  Shennan  E..  470-66-1795 
Westwood.  Bernard  D..  Jr..  283-66-3464 
Wetstein.  Ann.  130-54-4556 
Whltacre.  Angela  E..  585-44-0022 
White.  James  K.,  565-06-3460 
White.  John  W..  337-98-5956 
White.  Richard  L..  339-60-795 
White.  IKmald  K..  304-50-4806 
White.  Th(»nas  P..  301-50-0701 
White.  Timothy  O..  291-42-2205 
Whltehurst.  Ralph  A..  527-51-3587 
Wbltteraore.  James  O.V..  469-66-5497 
Wierenga.  BCarvin  W..  Jr..  373-48-6028 
Wletstruk.  Eric  C.  220-70-0322 
Wilcox.  Joel  D..  163-46-5397 
\rade.  Tyree  L..  539-88-6673 
WQhetan.  Gary  L..  548-76-5910 
Wm.  Scott  A..  290-43-7085 
WQllams.  Anthcmy  R..  240-17-8792 
waiiams.  Clifford  V..  564-82-0073 
Williams.  David  A..  409-03-1729 
Williams.  Horace  B..  m.  416-64-6962 
Wniiams.  James  L..  Jr..  230-60-8495 
Williams.  Layton  E.,  294-50-1157 


WUllams.  Ted  M..  400-76-1008 
Wmiams.  Terry  L..  237-88-1537 
Williamson.  Derek  J..  363-68-7542 
Wilaon.  Gregory  W..  565-06-6451 

Wilaon.  Jeffrey  A..  376-80-9632 
Wikon.  Jeffrey  L..  138-66-4949 
Wikon.  Robert  D..  IV.  215-58-6527 
WlAfree.  Paul  K..  413-84-3343 
WiSkler.  David  R.  553-73-6340 
Wlaslow.  Richard  J..  079-44-3356 
Wlaslow.  Thomas  B.,  363-13-0526 
Wiater.  Karen  P..  233-44-3390 
Wiater.  Rogo  8..  131-53-3347 
Wlae.  Stephen  C.  431-94-3127 
Wiliherspoon.  Edward  W..  424-72-8358 
Wlttcowskl.  Catherine  L..  086-48-7739 
WoCford.  Dennis  W..  435-33-0582 
Wolf.  Bradley  M..  354-44-2199 
Wood.  Fred  U.  587-15-4600 
Woodrlng.  Jeffrey  A.,  129-56-7222 
Woods.  David  S..  501-92-3798 
Woodward.  David  W.,  372-76-1264 
Woolever.  Daniel.,  177-53-9123 
Wooley.  Dale  A..  451-27-3847 
WooUen.  Matthew  P..  260-13-2150 
Wilde.  Richard  A..  264-17-4273 
Wright.  DarreU  L..  530-78-4921 
Wright.  Jeffrey  B..  225-08-9255 
Wrinn.  Jonathan  P..  040-58-0908 
Wrotny.  Marcus  D..  154-62-2882 
Wucbte.  Thomas  J..  126-50-0486 
WiBsler.  Donald  E.  Jr..  154-62-2090 
Wyatt.  Marvin  L..  249-19-5599 
Wyneken.  Brian  P.,  306-74-3485 
Yabn.  Robert  A..  Jr..  334-11-6518 
York.  CharUe  E.,  418-74-9979 
Toang,  John  M..  265-69-9037 
Yoang.  PameU  T..  003-56-9422 
Yoiuigs,  Thomas  B..  524-80-6746 
Zadharko,  Roman  B.,  049-66-8784 
Zapf.  Robert  W..  496-52-0238 
Zattn.  Raymond  B.,  134-56-9060 
Ze«er,  Vernon  J..  268-48-6644 
Zeb.  David  E..  388-80-1383 
Zebr,  David  P..  526-06-8968 
Zeitler.  Robert  J.,  377-76-4032 
Zidinskl,  Paul  S..  040-60-3104 
Ziamennan,  Larry  D.,  433-90-0552 
Zlasek.  Daniel  V..  289-66-0127 
Zimi,  Edmund  L..  180-56-2473 
Zlny.  Andrew  G..  344-42-5042 
Zwartjes,  Patrick  W..  463-21-1287 
Zwlcker,  Robert  B..  014-42-9975 
In  THE  AiK  Force 
The  following  cadets,  U.S.  Air  Force  Acad- 
emy, for  appointment  as  second  Ueutenants 
In  the  Regular  Air  Force,  under  the  provi- 
sions of  sections  9353(b)  and  531,  title  10, 
Ui^ted  States  Code,  with  dates  of  rank  to  be 
determined   by   the   Secretary   of   the   Air 
Force: 

Abascal,  Thomas  A.,  009-52-6983 
AbbatieUo.  John  J.,  131-56-8225 
Abbott.  James  E..  Jr..  585-06-0044 
Abercromble,  r>avld  I.,  411-02-0674 
Actems.  Herbert  P..  III.  352-68-6194 
Afflerback.  Gerald  E.,  179-52-0865 
Aldrian,  Joseph  M..  546-59-2726 
Altsch.  Teresa  M..  391-82-2394 
AUem.  Rodger  C.  205-56-5008 
Allen.  Aaron  B..  560-43-2389 
Allen.  James  T..  147-68-5417 
Allen.  Jeffrey  L.,  511-66-3388 
Amln.  David  J..  312-82-8223 
Aasler,  Francis  X.,  Jr.,  017-60-5773 
Anders,  Eric  W.,  449-86-7204 
Anderson,  David  J..  473-88-8263 
Anderson,  John  T.,  547-71-1159 
Anderson,  Theodore  B.,  173-44-7054 
Andre,  Terence  S.,  551-47-0674 
Anspach.  Christopher  E.,  572-55-4070 
Applegate.  Timothy  M.,  480-88-0266 
Archibald,  Ian  G..  561-49-9940 
Aicoleo.  Kenneth  A.,  040-44-6351 


Arizpe.  Victor  H..  500-78-8310 
Arllngh«ua,  Mark  R..  466-17-5171 
Arriola,  Mark  J..  584-74-7834 
Arthur,  ioseph  T.,  330-84-6854 

Arvin.  Phillip  J..  306-73-8035 
Atchison.  ScoU  B..  423-04-1760 
Aunapu.  Kevin  J..  501-83-9005 
Auxenna  Joshua  P..  434-76-1716 
Ayotte.  IClchael  N.,  465-45-8046 
Ayyar.  Balan  R..  572-47-9976 
Bacheliv,  Vincent  J..  283-76-3605 
Bachlo.  David  M..  413-31-6647 
Bacwwlkl.  Gerald.  043-54-6969 
Baggett.  Debra  A..  467-37-1022 
Bakke.  Christopho  P..  225-19-3318 
Baldauft,  Regis  J..  179-56-9632 
Bampto*.  Matthew  W..  335-46-3703 
Bartels.  Bradley  D..  563-45-9269 
Barton.  Craig  A.,  547-49-3793 
Barys.  Alan  J..  355-60-1945 
Basudev,  Haridev  8..  199-60-2917 
Batturafo,  Orlando.  553-59-6710 
BeardBl^y,  Darryl  J..  350-33-5255 
Beasley.  Jonathan  O..  253-37-6943 
Beaty,  iHUn  K..  446-66-6356 
Beavers.  Timothy  R..  151-68-4385 
Behnke.  Thomas  W..  399-70-0294 
BeiUe.  Ronald  P..  163-63-8508 
Bell.  BCsUa  K..  047-72-0951 
Benovil.  Marie  A..  579-63-7950 
Berg.  Bnett  E..  469-92-8290 
Berg.  Zaichary  D..  539-62-0508 
Berry.  lya  C.  Dar.  461-27-7553 
Berry.  Kicole  M..  365-99-1689 
Bertlshdfer.  Patrick  D..  367-91-3111 
Bettner.  Michael  P..  534-98-8219 
Billlet.  Ronald  A..  574-64-5471 
Birrenkott.  Daniel  J..  388-72-6143 
Bishop.  Lee  W..  527-59-9879 
Blanks.  David  P..  239-15-0592 
Blouln.  Michael  J..  213-96-4555 
Boe.  Eric  A..  260-06-7358 
BogumiA.  John  P..  316-82-4171 
Bolha.  Robert.  205-50-0497 
Boots.  Oavid  M..  480-02-7372 
Borchelt.  Kent  W..  521-94-5588 
Borowiec.  Thomas,  141-68-3843 
Bova.  Mark  A..  095-64-1165 
Boyd.  Sevin  C.  496-84-1538 
Bramigk.  Brad  W..  238-37-0783 
Branch«.  Michael  C,  579-64-4251 
Breeden.  John  J..  565-45-1125 
Breivik.  Diane  M..  470-92-9078 
Bristol.  David  P..  372-84-9335 
Bristow,  Reid  R..  335-64-8003 
Bronduti.  Daryl  T..  524-15-6495 
Brooks.  Robhi  P..  225-21-3604 
Broussard,  Byron  K..  561-61-9063 
Brown.  Billy  B..  Jr..  459-29-6142 
Brown.  tXinald  L..  559-57-6849 
Brown.  Eric  D.,  469-92-7540 
Brown,  Jeffrey  G.,  238-33-8904 
Brown.  Lucy  A..  425-19-8976 
Brown.  Terrence  A..  139-60-7320 
Brownlag.  Stephen  M..  528-98-1185 
Brundidge.  Lawrence  A..  261-95-1448 
Brunkoir.  James  A..  397-82-8132 
Bryan.  Shawn  T.  520-90-0799 
Burchett.  Bradley  T..  366-72-6198 
Burke,  Christopher  G.,  468-62-6302 
Burke.  ttandaU  D..  433-43-7582 
Burris.  David  M..  553-61-2401 
Butter.  David  C.  415-94-3196 
Butter.  Rhett  L..  509-54-1945 
Byer.  BTett  J..  137-58-1933 
Byers.  $tephen  R..  521-25-9548 
Cagle.  Joseph  H..  561-65-2382 
Cain.  Shirrel  L..  472-68-2365 
Callahsgi.  Jamie  L..  244-90-3985 
Caltagirone.  Paul  M..  546-37-4757 
Calvert,  Rex  T..  462-21-2540 
Campbell.  Gregory  A..  561-76-3298 
CampbtU.  Robert  S..  300-62-0319 
Cannata.  Sam  P..  289-48-3051 


CardeUo.  John  C.  030-58-4493 
Carhuff.  Carl  C.  463-51-3363 
Carllle.  James  A..  432-08-6399 
Carlln.  Paul  J..  049-46-0193 
Carlson.  Wendy  R..  563-71-0872 
Caron.  Christopher  W..  041-70-2441 
Carr.  Colin  N..  527-55-6941 
Carr.  Michael  J..  394-66-8871 
Carter.  Wesley  A..  409-31-0067 
Cashln.  James  P..  574-32-0136 
Casias.  Michael  N..  460-45-4551 
Cassady.  Wallace  J..  235-08-0286 
CaiUwell.  Paul  M..  166-60-3351 
CaveUo.  Robert  J..  337-66-5911 
Chapman.  Joseph  P..  377-86-6036 
Charitat.  E>avid  P..  See.  437-17-6096 
Cheatham.  Patrick  L.,  272-48-6641 
Cheung.  Eva  P.  Pin,  075-60-3978 
Chi.  CUve  S..  Hsl.  014-52-1728 
Childers.  Darren  E..  234-13-4094 
Chin.  Keric  B..  On.  464-43-5171 
Chmurs.  Stanley  P..  Jr..  171-62-4947 
Cho.  Suellng.  558-53-0147 
Christensen,  Brett  G.,  571-84-5523 
Christensen,  Brian  P.,  084-60-4105 
Ciuzio,  Charles  A.,  434-76-6864 
Clapp,  Steven  E.,  574-26-6878 
Clark,  Murray  R.,  481-80-8866 
CUrk.  RandaU  W..  436-78-5271 
Clavin,  Joseph  L..  244-33-2703 
aewls.  Robert  V.L.  521-21-1371 
Cllatt.  Jeffrey  C.  524-70-0293 
Cline.  Kenneth  L..  353-52-9584 
Cline.  Mark  E..  263-95-6714 
Clinton.  Shirley  R..  391-88-8569 
Clyne,  Andrew  J..  364-78-7525 
Coffey,  Lavanson  C,  III.  549-49-1596 
Coggins,  George  A.,  429-47-6088 
Cohee,  Garrett  L..  526-47-8390 
Coleman.  Edward  J..  210-60-1790 
Coleman,  Robert  M.,  333-66-9347 
Connare.  Thomas  J..  179-60-5297 
Conner.  David  M..  555-65-4434 
Connolly.  Jsmes  D.,  497-74-0042 
Conroy.  Edward  P..  553-59-8566 
Conte.  Christopher  T.,  140-46-2543 
Cook.  Stephen  M..  257-31-1147 
Cooper.  Gary  L..  II,  558-33-3710 
Cooper.  Stephen  D..  362-86-8424 
Corry,  Brian  M.,  118-58-4753 
Coulahan,  John  E.,  Jr.,  434-06-9866 
Couser.  Robert  A..  212-88-9057 
Coveno,  Richard  A..  025-56-0228 
Craig,  Patricia  M..  546-35-2774 
Craig,  Robert  M.,  161-60-8387 
Cramer,  Richard  B.,  456-53-9631 
Crenwelge,  Bret  A..  467-96-5577 
Crerie,  Jonathan  A.,  226-21-2825 
Crochet,  David  A..  259-23-1425 
Crone,  Robert  B.,  218-90-4819 
Crouch,  Richard  T..  410-23-9040 
Crow,  Jeffrey  L.,  566-53-6661 
Crowhurst,  James  W..  563-04-8649 
Cundiff ,  Jeffrey  S..  150-56-2840 
Cunningham.  Charles  J.,  223-08-2371 
Cunningham.  Nathaniel  J.,  340-66-1215 
Curtis.  Bradley  L..  267-83-2784 
Dahlby,  MUes  D..  394-64-0448 
DaUey,  Kevin  S..  373-72-6459 
Dallln.  John  V.,  425-35-6767 
Damico.  Peter,  023-54-2276 
Ehmek.  Thomas  E..  Jr.,  003-56-6371 
Dara.  Tina  M.,  365-76-1787 
Dare,  Lauren  E.,  562-57-2036 
DasUva,  Stephen  M.,  529-33-1951 
Davis,  Bradford  C.  266-61-0578 
Davis,  Darrel  T..  498-74-0604 
Davis,  James  E.,  262-91-4460 
Davis.  Lynda  L.,  090-56-3073 
Day.  Robert  E..  Jr.,  220-82-8730 
Deale,  Thomas  H..  217-60-5363 
Defidelto.  Louis  J..  206-48-1832 
Degler.  Jeffrey  K..  150-66-9656 
Del.  Barga  J..  Car,  551-41-9007 


Delong.  Mark  D.,  505-88-6939 
Demaso,  William  C.  098-64-3871 
E>enton,  Richard  M.,  044-58-2010 
Deruyter,  Donovan  8.,  569-69-2124 
Dewitt.  Brenda  R.,  193-48-6699 
Diaz,  Angel  A.,  130-42-0912 
Diaz.  Rolando  J..  098-64-5583 
Dlerlam.  Maik  8..  451-04-3544 
Dill,  Kevin  P.,  512-84-4177 
Dingle,  Levenchi  L..  319-96-7104 
Disco.  Jennifer  L.,  102-44-7030 
Dixon.  Steven  A..  244-31-0203 
Dodson.  Eric  C,  521-88-5440 
Dolan.  Michael  J..  033-54-5882 
Donahue.  Michael  K..  300-58-5273 
Donald.  Shawn  J..  485-78-3676 
Donnelly.  Richard  E..  120-40-9031 
Dorian.  Stephen  P..  145-68-2431 
Downing.  Harry  E..  Jr..  430-98-6299 
Dozier.  Arthur  L..  IV.  562-90-5013 
Etranttel,  Timothy  J.,  438-17-5509 
Dudley.  James  R.,  212-64-0876 
Due.  Ranger  W.  Mat.  422-70-1295 
Dufaud.  Steven  C.  458-31-6099 
Duffy.  Margaret  M..  230-02-4883 
Duggan.  Thomas  J..  III.  021-60-1380 
Duhovlc.  Jerry  V..  572-69-5243 
Dumolt.  Mark  A..  544-96-1760 
Dunstan.  Floyd  W..  523-94-2338 
Dutkus,  Steven  A..  074-64-4681 
Eaton.  Howard  E..  III.  216-94-8963 
Ebner.  David  W..  470-74-7462 
Echeverry,  Juan  C,  551-08-2173 
Edwards.  Christopher  L..  411-37-4418 
Edwards.  Phillip  T..  347-64-2286 
Ehrhard.  David  G..  471-64-2566 
Ehrhart,  John  E..  Jr..  058-66-3952 
Eissler.  Howard  L..  HI,  181-60-1178 
Elmore.  Carson  A.,  291-66-5579 
Emerick,  James  P.,  570-47-1202 
Emlg.  Kirk  E..  508-74-2702 
Eoute,  Douglas  C,  Jr.,  003-62-9963 
Erickson,  Scott  J..  477-92-6895 
Emewein,  Mark  H..  393-86-0268 
Erskine,  John  P.,  Jr.,  465-27-4161 
Espinoza,  Cholene  D.,  585-17-7891 
Evans.  Patricia.  198-58-5563 
Evans.  Patrick  W..  428-06-0241 
Eve,  Percy  H.,  Per.  232-17-7202 
Fair,  Jonathan  E.,  200-50-4403 
Fairbanks,  Gregory  B..  436-35-0821 
Falkowskl,  John  T.,  163-62-1904 
Faltin,  Gregory  D..  590-01-3250 
Faneuff .  Robert  S..  291-70-8105 
Farris.  David  B..  494-84-4976 
Faulise,  Joseph  J..  047-52-1938 
Fawaz.  Scott  A..  549-92-6503 
Pay.  Timothy  G.,  105-48-5555 
Feldhausen.  Thomas  J.,  496-84-6979 
Felix,  Bradley  K.,  550-71-9252 
Feltman,  Lawrence  M.,  156-46-7504 
Fiddler.  Robert  O.,  Jr..  231-98-9489 
Fincher.  Michele  S..  530-52-8942 
FindaU.  Christopher  E..  494-84-1752 
Fisher.  Wayne  A..  102-60-0714 
Piteh.  Linda  G.,  026-52-7867 
Fitzgerald.  Mark  R..  228-02-7857 
Fleteher.  Keith  W.,  415-23-4841 
Flewelling,  Steven  E..  539-82-5035 
Flint.  Jeffrey  D..  540-94-3870 
Flint,  John  D..  521-72-0856 
Floreani,  Douglas  W..  556-67-5541 
Floumoy.  Shawn  R..  577-98-5701 
Floumoy,  Thad  M..  492-74-9173 
Foged.  Michael  L..  508-84-1219 
Fogel.  Barbara  A..  350-54-1479 
Folkerts.  Michael  J..  359-54-2016 
Follett.  Paul  E..  227-70-9156 
Ford,  Joseph  P.,  411-17-2328 
Forseth.  Christopher  E.,  533-84-1664 
Forsythe,  Roger  L..  563-23-0126 
Fortson.  Myron  K..  097-62-5086 
Fouts.  Deeann  M.,  522-27-7927 
Fox,  Scott  M..  509-76-1944 


Prient.  Jeffrey  M..  286-60-3796 
Priske.  Michael  T.  387-80-1168 
Pulno.  David  J..  Jr..  076-54-0760 
Pujimoto.  Bryan  A.  Kea.  576-04-9085 
GaUoway.  John  T..  254-94-8560 
Gangolea.  Cornel  M..  291-56-9185 
GarcU.  RaiU  V..  454-49-9096 
Garcia.  Roy.  D..  465-49-1401 
Garraway.  Lisa.  M.,  418-94-2163 
Garrett.  Christopher  A..  258-33-0690 
Oarrobo.  Andrew  A..  526-51-4895 
Garstak.  Stephen  A..  568-43-5621 
Gates,  Kenneth  E..  358-53-2563 
Gautier.  William  B..  428-35-3018 
Gebauer,  Michael  8..  287-46-9934 
Germann,  Mark  T.  272-60-6931 
Gervals,  Thomas  A.,  155-46-7142 
Giancola.  Gary  J..  211-48-4345 
Gibson,  Terence  J..  337-58-7028 
Giczy.  Alexander  V..  142-72-5393 
Gilbert,  Alexander,  P..  231-70-3834 
Oillis,  William  E..  168-54-3389 
Gladman,  John  P.,  277-58-6328 
Glazier,  Kevin  J.,  545-61-4183 
Glesson.  Michael  P..  470-68-2776 
Glenn,  David  C,  483-94-0586 
Glenn,  Steven  D..  518-70-5123 
Glick,  Brady  M..  296-60-0309 
GUtzke.  Carlton  A.,  523-19-6524 
Golden.  James  P..  006-70-3734 
Golden,  Timothy  D.,  110-62-1154 
Gould.  David  C.  II.  252-31-6560 
Graham.  Jimmy  E.,  460-49-1383 
Graham,  Lawrence  D.,  531-86-5515 
Grassie,  Marc  A..  099-52-6517 
Graves,  Peter  R..  005-74-1874 
Gray.  James  R..  Ill,  406-15-7175 
Groen,  Keith  D..  480-82-7257 
Guastella.  Joseph  T.,  Jr.,  418-78-5670 
Gummel,  Lisa  M..  527-25-1826 
Guttromson.  Douglas  T.,  538-66-4276 
Guy.  Phillip  W..  264-91-1636 
Gworek,  Peter  J.,  048-62-7923 
Haagenson.  Bonnie  J..  477-96-5171 
Habelch,  John  A..  527-71-7544 
Hafer.  Michael  W..  187-52-8345 
Haines,  Scott  A,  524-15-8753 
Hall,  Michael  J.,  476-90-6177 
HaUa,  E>avld  R..  Edw,  474-56-4850 
Hauler,  William,  571-51-8960 
Halloran,  Timothy  J.,  012-56-9838 
Halpln,  Kevin  D..  576-54-3274 
Halverson,  Stephen  R.,  468-86-4513 
Hamby,  Michael  J.,  252-25-0272 
Hammen,  Douglas  S.,  297-58-0446 
Hancock,  Daniel  B..  571-45-6071 
Hankamer,  Robert  T.,  462-33-8494 
HaiUon,  Hugh  J.,  084-54-1428 
Hanrahan.  Michael  P..  559-61-9400 
Hansen.  Ritehie  L.,  421-78-7398 
Hanson.  Eric  O.,  473-64-4395 
Hanson,  Michael  M.,  532-60-1170 
Harbin,  Gregory  E.,  422-96-7323 
Harness,  Christopher  D..  267-93-8039 
Harper,  Christopher  P.,  565-35-8215 
Harper,  Paul  C,  412-33-4100 
Harris,  Alan  C,  265-73-0345 
Harris.  Danny  B.,  529-17-0890 
Harris,  Darrin  W..  299-64-2364 
Harris,  John  H..  417-90-5584 
Hart,  Peter  J..  Jr.,  212-96-4947 
Hartfield.  Amy  R..  207-50-4200 
Hartwig,  Robert  C.  388-82-9068 
Hashimoto,  Brian  S.,  136-64-2464 
Hastert.  Paul  L..  302-4S-4863 
Hatfield,  Scott  A.,  255-21-7971 
Hathaway.  James  H..  589-09-7068 
Hattabaugh,  Aaron  E,  320-60-5065 
Haug.  Pamela  J..  577-92-8530 
Haverlukte.  Scott  M.,  395-64-2986 
Hawkins.  Daniel  P..  037-42-8723 
Hawkins.  Jeffrey  D..  238-21-6259 
Hecht,  Andrew  G.,  070-54-7375 
Heck.  Amand  P..  060-64-9423 
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Halbjr.  itaz  C  US-l»-44Sa 

eW^40t-U-1767 
,Du1na.5SS-7S-Mn 
HMIud.  Jvntfer  J^  S8«-«»-9n7 

Htilar.  Tricte  A,  M>-M-S781 

taiiD^S«7-rr-S031 

,a«nrw^Ma-<a-4Tio 
tavoa  F,  m-6e-sia6 
w^«mhH.  AndNa  J,  toT-oa-aTss 
Bmabm.  Todd  W,  aM-5a-57S4 
Hsmuida^  Onrtavo  A^  4»-47-«lM 
Hot.  Smd  R^  BTl-0t-44B7 
Hfemra.  Oury  A^  SBS^1-0M3 
HMtor.  DmaOm  U^  S46-11-M56 
Hajrtonni.  mdwd  lU  S3>-ae-3478 
HldOBU.  Donald  C.  541-<0-974« 
HIckmui.  lOdMd  O^  SM-WMMOO 
HIekoz.  JoMpli  C^  Sa0-M-M44 
mthfiwld.  Kevin  IL.  MS-TO-1163 
Hianw  Kut  A^  016-M-1794 
HMtam.  DuM  J^  480-86-7395 
Bb^nn.  Jainn  P..  364-74-7049 
Hoekatn.  IfenfU  C,  S34-98-S106 
w«ffmMi  Sooa  B^  ai6-»4-83S8 
j^nttwrnnf,  DeKk  It.  549-00-7008 
BoUand.  Dale  A..  531-88-9579 
HoDenbach.  David  A..  141-43-7415 
Hobnail.  Blaine  a.  507-84-9770 
Btdman.  UlUan  P..  533-11-3736 
BolBM*.  Joseph  A^  088-40-5182 
Bomer.  Leroy  W^  Jr^  086-00-3232 
Boneety.  Cukw  L..  II.  533-17-0497 
Bope.  ChrMoitber  J..  341-35-4924 
BapUlM.  Stel^ien  M..  574-26-3599 
Boppe.  Todd  C.  163-63-9171 
BooiUn.  Anthony  11^  333-17-0911 
Bouitan.  Ifaivella  A.,  334-58-5820 
Howard.  Robert  M..  m.  416-08-1197 
Boward.  Walter  O..  169-6O-0448 
Bowe.  Doutfai  C,  541-84-0339 
Bowell.  Fanell  B..  Jr..  531-73-9470 
Bowell.  Leslie  D..  556-69-9074 
Bowdl.  Soott  A^  400-04-8759 
Bowry.  Dennis  M..  456-53-3816 
BubUe.  Steven  M^  492-70-2118 
Bubert.  Steven  A.,  435-80-7054 
Buddie.  Peter  O^  324-94-4084 
BucTta.  Boward  B..  394-63-9881 
Buf&nan.  Ronald  C.  J..  574-50-8778 
Buguea.  Marshall  A^  460-39-6504 
Bullinger.  Sharon  A^  531-31-3578 
Bummler.  Lisa  J..  209-56-0895 
Bunter.  Eric  J^  421-86-7794 
Byde.  Charles  K..  259-31-6548 
Byde.  Robert  D..  587-35-5605 
loenhoiir.  Edward  L^  243-04-6177 
Ikeda.  Biroahi  N..  553-63-8755 
Imbus.  Michael  T..  314-76-7732 
Jackacm.  Jerry  W^  340-02-6173 
Jacobs.  Jeffery  R.,  116-60-5973 
Jacobson.  Steven  W.,  047-44-6305 
Jaquish.  Douglas  W..  556-02-0439 
Jefiooat.  James  T..  526-73-3262 
Jeffries.  Christopher  L.,  595-01-3133 
Jenkins.  Jimmy  L..  423-04-2566 
Jenner.  Jennifer  L..  210-58-2497 
Jensen.  David  L..  393-64-3305 
Johanson.  Curtis  E..  341-60-1605 
Johns.  Bradley  T..  314-56-1504 
Johnsoi.  Erik  M..  543-02-6503 
Johnson.  Brian  D..  343-64-6265 
Johnson.  Donald  R..  307-62-2045 
Johnsim.  Oregory  C.  339-68-6103 
Johnson.  Barper  P..  450-43-8652 
Johnnm.  Jara  N..  413-37-8312 
Johnson.  Kristin  L..  341-62-3510 
Johnson.  Kymberii  S..  216-78-8077 
Johnson.  Robert  N..  140-62-6845 
Johnston.  Ronald  B..  Jr..  445-64-8171 
Jones.  Alafai  U  Mau.  079-64-3383 
Jones.  Elijah  A.,  m.  367-74-7370 
Jones.  Roe  D..  520-74-3002 
Jones,  Tracy  A.,  595-03-7156 
Jordan.  Eric  A..  579-80-7889 
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Joyal.  Michael  S..  550-35-8313 
Joyce,  James  R.,  103-43-4073 
Joyce  Julie  E..  577-83-6919 
Jueong.  Janet  J..  313-73-0507 
Kafer.  John  H.,  481-90-0064 
KaJah.  Stepban  K..  140-63-7761 
Kaler.  Edwin  W..  m,  219-94-4970 
KgmaitTi^'  Jeffrey  K.,  575-70-0592 
Kaneshiro,  David  H.,  575-04-4861 
Karle.  Peter,  109-64-7601 
Kanel.  Daniel  K..  403-64-1303 
Kvumovic.  Michael  L..  552-69-9799 
Kato,  Darin  H..  553-43-6451 
Kauffeld.  Keith  A.,  505-76-4623 
Kauth,  Thomas  J..  475-78-5714 
Kavanagb.  Sean  E..  028-58-3937 
Koamey,  Charles  B..  U.  050-43-0607 
Kearney  Thomas  R.,  131-60-4905 
Kvmey,  Thomas  J.,  460-39-2564 
KSBler,  Susan  R..  042-66-1928 
Keto.  Ronald  R..  531-86-3679 
Klafoulis,  Vasillos.  384-88-1803 
Kleser.  Douglas  J.,  392-76-7372 
Klesler.  John  F.,  Jos,  214-68-0861 
Kim.  John  S..  087-52-4182 
Kim.  Kyung  T..  561-29-8376 
KimbaU,  Joseph  O..  572-40-8067 
Kirk,  Kerri  P..  309-50-3607 
Klas.  James  L,  309-84-6866 
Kllmek.  John  P..  472-78-6935 
Kaue.  Thaddeus  O..  377-86-7351 
Kokora,  Steven  M..  522-06-2283 
Konkel.  Allen,  J.,  364-64-7344 
KOsin.  Daniel  A..  248-45-4785 
KOsman,  John  P.,  008-62-5716 
KOetelnik,  Edward  A.,  Jr.,  469-49-8111 
Kaafft.  Edward  H..  025-54-2629 
Kiaft.  Michael  J..  481-94-5557 
Knjci.  Thomas  J..  296-66-1224 
K<al.  David  L,  478-72-1385 
Knuner.  David  P.,  470-88-8631 
Knner.  Stuart  D..  282-62-6683 
Kntuse,  David  P.,  534-86-6172 
Knuse.  Scott  A..  034-40-2681 
Kfeul.  Eric  J.,  152-52-6621 
Krueger.  David  J.,  399-50-3017 
Krueger,  Gretchen  M.,  534-82-9316 
Kjzemlnskl,  Robert,  157-72-1478 
Kubes,  Timothy  M.,  472-74-9776 
Komro.  Jeffrey  S..  090-40-4944 
La  Charite  B..  Ant.  547-37-2579 
Lafond,  Mark  D.,  448-50-9156 
Lamar.  Jonathan  G.,  215-80-5325 
Lamb,  Jeffrey  A..  550-35-3366 
Lamb.  William  J.,  468-74-0317 
Lanagan,  Gerald  P.,  019-62-3136 
Lapoint,  Brad  P.,  067-64-9843 
Lapointe,  Carolyn  M.,  026-56-0761 
Larsen,  Mark.  396-58-1281 
Latimer  Kelly  J.,  145-64-0556 
LatuUpe.  Glenn  L.,  110-60-4918 
Lauderbach.  Hans  C,  247-35-4845 
Laursen.  Alan  P.,  305-54-8270 
Lawrence,  Steven  E.,  527-57-6798 
Leblanc.  Robert  W..  274-64-1099 
Leclair.  Michael  A..  223-17-7431 
Lccy,  Henry  S..  551-53-4108 
Lee.  Rip  D.,  525-15-7672 
Lee.  Steven  S.,  194-60-0127 
Leftwlch,  James  A.  510-78-9140 
Legrand.  Steven  W.,  561-55-5403 
Lehoulllier.  Maurice  J..  027-58-9469 
Leoncio,  Juan  A..  Cap.  547-61-2600 
Lcvlnson.  Robert  M.,  546-67-9288 
Uwis.  Brenda  S..  522-19-0181 
Lewis.  Michael  A..  433-13-1176 
Lewis.  Paul  A..  503-76-8103 
Umjoco.  Lucy,  399-88-1840 
Ltnd.  Lawrence.  262-79-4190 
linn.  Jeffrey  S.,  277-58-6927 
Upinski,  Marion.  046-70-2318 
liobet,  RodoUo.  056-64-3172 
liDbeyer.  Susan  J..  479-04-6268 
tong.  Christopher  D.,  002-64-7704 


Long,  Matthew  A.,  233-80-7042 
Lo<»naqa,  Susan  M..  399-78-4864 

Lord.  lieliMa  M..  416-08-8919 
Loros,  flamantha  A..  517-96-4704 
Loning«  Patritdc  J.,  560-98-0252 
Loughman.  Michael  R..  326-48-8764 
Lovell.  Todd  A..  266-75-0898 
Lowry.  Ilkshael  O..  293-50-4713 
Luoe,  Dard  J.,  016-40-4006 
Luchs.  IfaA  C,  275-76-4632 
Luedtko.  Christopher  J.,  602-78-2182 
Luna.  I^ymond.  463-37-3864 
Luts.  Pkillip  D.,  539-80-9356 
Lyden.  Kathan  O.,  033-42-0265 
Lynch.  Timothy  J..  470-86-4153 
Lyons.  Joseph  M.,  525-19-1655 
Lytwyi4uk.  Robert  B.,  359-60-6831 
Maag,  Michael  P.,  281-62-3119 
Mace,  Matthew  M.,  Dal.  416-04-3945 
MacFadane,  James  L.,  228-04-2041 
MacKeozie,  David  R..  562-55-1789 
MacPhtrson.  John  B..  029-58-8497 
Madril,  Robert  J.,  525-25-6843 
Idaestsg.  Terrese  C,  526-20-8006 
Magaletta,  Anthony,  154-58-0411 
Mahony.  Frederick  P.,  015-60-6662 
Maki.  Terrence  W..  Jr.,  516-78-7564 
BCallery,  Kurt  H.,  527-83-6690 
Mallette,  Frank  E.,  250-37-0465 
Mslyevac,  John  M.,  516-68-3732 
BCangeate,  Brenda  L.,  560-57-3207 
Manioq.  Michael  W.,  563-27-5593 
Manioo,  Thomas  W.,  275-66-2937 
Mansoa,  Joseph  R.,  n,  347-52-6099 
Manthf  y,  Peter  J.,  045-58-3610 
MarchOBseault.  George  W.,  465-11-9786 
Marheihe,  Fred  H.,  Jr.,  369-74-8885 
Markland.  Thomas  A..  507-70-8287 
Mans,  James  R.,  469-92-9957 
Marshall,  James  A.,  412-31-2055 
Iklartin,  Kevin  C,  522-21-4237 
Martini,  Todd  K..  353-66-0571 
Marttala.  David  W..  534-60-2020 
Maryak.  Mark  S.,  451-47-7264 
Maser,  Bcott  M.,  096-44-3110 
MatchOfts,  Marco  J.,  540-70-2348 
Mathe^son,  Byron  P.,  372-88-5532 
Matsoa  Timothy  J..  521-27-7298 
Maus,  (teven  P.,  262-77-0639 
Bdaw,  Scott  O.,  576-94-6362 
Maynuid,  Judith  L.,  033-52-8494 
Mays,  Keith  P..  408-25-7171 
McAldaff,  Harold  J..  015-60-2020 
McCllntock,  Bruce  H..  521-88-6308 
McClure,  Kurtis  J.,  362-88-4170 
McConfe,  Jeffrey  C,  070-58-0266 
McCortnick.  William  B.,  400-86-1377 
McCrory,  Robert  A.,  Jr.,  437-27-1885 
McCroskey.  Erick  D..  500-82-2094 
McCuev  Cheryl  L..  575-08-7182 
McDaaiel,  Joseph  E..  431-29-0985 
McDsOiels,  Jeffrey  R..  536-76-6134 
McDonnell,  John  P..  530-92-6652 
McGe«.  Michael  B.,  Jr..  246-13-1982 
McOiqti,  James  R..  532-82-5015 
McGiiSiis.  MUes  L..  508-74-4621 
McOingiis,  Thomas  E.,  329-62-9665 
McOoVem,  James  J.,  570-17-2902 
McOute.  Michael  T..  560-57-6797 
McKeana,  Patrick  J..  458-49-9579 
McKeOn,  Eileen  T.,  230-15-7881 
McLeatl.  Laurie  L..  018-42-2652 
McLeofl.  Patrick  K..  215-76-5772 
McIiCackin,  Daniel  D.,  025-52-3449 
McManamy,  Kenneth  J..  114-52-3956 
McNutt,  Ross  T..  578-88-4830 
McWhlrter.  Susan  M.,  541-96-4204 
liecK  Tracey  M.,  516-84-3967 
MedaiH,  Thomas  C,  006-72-5949 
Mellii^.  William  W.,  529-90-9632 
Melliiyer,  Eric  M..  153-54-3265 
MengOrs,  William  E..  449-47-4975 
Merrytnan,  Lynda  M.,  319-70-4769 
Meskel.  John  E.,  459-37-7591 


MetcaU,  Jeffery  T.,  412-29-4304 
Metcalf,  Jeshua  T.,  573-61-3572 
Metcalf,  Shane  L.,  503-96-4124 
Metruck.  Michael  S..  074-54-4707 
Meyer,  Craig  E.,  513-80-3859 
Meyer.  David  J..  343-42-4063 
Meyers,  Jeffrey  W.,  478-88-4889 
Michalcik,  Patricia  M.,  150-64-1404 
Michel,  Douglas  T.,  553-35-6028 
Bfigglani.  Wolfgang  P.,  111-54-6743 
Miller.  David  A.,  129-52-4772 
Miller,  Eric  J.,  181-50-5436 
Miller,  Greg  A.,  331-60-7389 
Miller.  Gregg  E.,  498-76-3238 
Miller.  Lisa  R..  530-82-9089 
Miller.  BClchael  J.,  519-94-3976 
Miller.  Stephen  R..  284-48-5205 
Miller.  Thomas  E.,  589-03-4624 
Mlttelstadt,  Craig  S.,  217-94-3541 
Moffett,  Stephen  L.,  393-50-1119 
MonetU,  Raffaele  A.,  117-62-9036 
Montgomery,  Andrea  L,  563-47-9618 
Montgomery,  Kirk  A..  571-49-6813 
Moon,  Richard  A.,  250-41-9770 
Mooneyham,  Gregory  S.,  249-06-5982 
Moore,  Carolyn  A.,  216-62-4561 
Moore.  Dermis  K.,  479-84-3367 
Moore,  Stuari^  S..  581-59-6245 
Morales,  Humberto  E.,  451-51-7228 
Mordente,  Patrick  X.,  261-63-7087 
Morgan,  Darin  K.,  312-82-9387 
Morley,  Steven  E..  485-94-9362 
Morlock.  Mary  L..  571-39-8597 
Morris,  Michele  R..  521-11-7967 
Morrison,  MarshaU  T..  224-98-5270 
Morse,  Robert  M..  563-29-5545 
Morton,  Kristen,  231-76-4269 
Moulton.  Sean,  420-92-1534 
MueUer.  Kevin  J..  426-29-8698 
MueUer.  William  P.,  127-62-9005 
Mukoda.  Timothy  J..  144-70-2107 
Munafo.  Marc  E.,  203-60-6796 
Munger.  Kevin  T.,  507-04-9111 
Murch,  Anthony  J.,  560-49-6418 
Murphy,  Sean  P.,  303-86-2766 
Murray.  Scott  P..  261-91-1454 
Myhre.  David  W.,  Jr..  562-63-1215 
Nace.  William  A..  217-78-9591 
Nagel.  Karin  L,  338-56-6990 
Nahomiak,  Michael  P..  337-58-5890 
Naviaux.  Jeffrey  S.,  546-15-4631 
Nelson.  James  R.W.,  383-88-3386 
Nelson.  Martin  H..  328-66-9055 
Niemi.  Sandra  C.  212-58-0858 
Nightingale.  Keith  M..  033-54-7556 
Northrop,  Kimberlei  A..  564-59-1077 
Norton.  William  D..  132-56-3979 
Norwesh,  Edward  L..  Jr..  093-48-4098 
Nusser.  Christopher  A.,  512-66-6585 
Nutter,  Michael  J.,  568-55-9934 
Nylander.  Keith  G..  470-82-2488 
O'Cain,  Bruce  E..  539-64-2063 
O'ConneU,  E>anlel  E..  III.  214-58-3827 
O'Connor,  Daniel  J.,  306-82-4119 
Oertel.  Peter  R.,  130-50-7807 
Oistad.  Eric  J..  471-94-4686 
Okey.  PatricU  A.  591-01-2271 
OUver.  Todd  R..  503-86-0818 
Ollig,  Linda  K..  358-58-8261 
Olmos.  Steven  A..  527-89-4168 
Olsen,  Kenneth  M.,  357-66-7023 
Olson,  Gregory  V..  554-57-3192 
Olson,  Patrick  B..  246-29-4971 
Ordner.  Anthony  L.,  455-51-4905 
Orear,  Brian  P..  571-25-1812 
Oslund,  Dawson  S.,  216-92-2296 
Otting,  Mark  J.,  469-90-4029 
Otto.  Stephan  K..  249-31-4592 
Page.  William  E..  UI.  522-98-5080 
Paige,  Timothy  A.,  Jr.,  523-78-1636 
Palk,  Delcy  M..  542-88-3161 
Palmer,  Christopher  G..  417-06-6663 
Palmer.  James  E.,  Jr..  441-76-9996 
Parong.  Cachito  P.,  550-27-6252 


Parr,  Kevin  D.,  315-76-6849 
Parrish,  Brian  K..  069-64-0532 
Parsons,  Peter  B..  473-92-9879 
Payan,  Samuel.  535-41-6258 
Payne,  Eric  J..  530-64-5044 
Pegg,  John  M.,  450-86-2936 
Pendergraft,  David  R..  550-90-0167 
Petersen.  Lennett  L.,  483-92-7615 
Peterson,  Michael  E.,  275-70-5458 
Pfab.  Dean  E.,  481-98-7023 
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WEISS  CALLS  ON  CONGRESS  TO 
BLOCK  NEW  YORK  HOMEPORT 


HON.  TED  WEISS 

OP  mw  YORK 
nf  THX  HOUSE  or  RrPRSSDrTATTVES 

Thunday,  March  19. 1987 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March  13, 
1987,  I  testified  before  the  House  Armed 
Services  Subcommittee  on  Military  Installa- 
tiora  and  Facilities  regarding  ttie  Navy's  plan 
to  dnperse  the  homeporting  of  ships  at  vari- 
ous U.S.  port  cities,  induding  New  York  City. 

My  testimony  reiterated  my  ongoing  corv 
cems  regardmg  the  costs  and  benefits  of 
homeporting,  the  dangers  posed  by  statxxiing 
ships  carrying  nuclear  weapons  in  New  York 
harbor,  and  the  adverse  environmental  impact 
of  the  proposed  New  Yort(  homeport  In  addi- 
tion, I  informed  the  committee  of  important 
new  concerns  that  have  since  arisen  regard- 
ing tt>e  Navy's  failure  to  develop  a  plausible 
housing  plan  for  homeport  personnel  arxi  the 
legality  of  the  Navy's  actions  in  pursuing  corv 
struction  at  this  site. 

These  concerns  raise  serious  questmru 
about  the  Navy's  overall  homeporting  plans 
and  about  the  proposed  New  York  port  in  par- 
ticular. I  believe  it  is  inappropriate  to  approve 
additioruJ  funding  for  th^  project  or  to  permit 
construction  to  t>e  initiated  until  these  con- 
cerns are  addressed. 

In  order  that  my  colleagues  will  t>e  better 
able  to  urxierstarKJ  Vne  extent  of  Vhe  costs  and 
risks  associated  with  homeporting,  I  am  in- 
cluding in  the  Record  a  copy  of  my  testimo- 
ny, wfitch  fully  explains  the  serious  problems 
that  continue  to  plague  this  project 

STATEMXirr  OP  CONGHKSSMAII  TSD  WeiSS 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  thank  you  and 
the  meml)er8  of  the  Subcommittee  for  af- 
fording me  this  opportunity  to  testify  re- 
garding the  Navy's  plan  to  disperse  the 
homeporting  of  ships  at  various  U.S.  port 
cities,  including  New  York  City. 

At  the  outset  I  wish  to  commend  the 
Chairman  for  his  handling  to  date  of  the 
homeporting  issue.  While  the  Navy  has 
sought  from  the  start  to  rush  headlong  into 
Its  plan  for  new  homeports  around  the 
country,  the  Chairman  has  insisted  that 
these  plans  t>e  subjected  to  the  careful  scru- 
tiny they  deserve.  The  Chairman's  work  has 
helped  to  reveal  substantial  and  ongoing 
questions  regarding  the  strategic  rationale 
and  the  cost  effectiveness  of  the  Navy's 
homeporting  plans.  This  work  hss  been  of 
particular  importance  In  light  of  the  signifi- 
cant budget  constraints  that  we  now  face 
and  the  need  to  make  difficult  choices  l>e- 
tween  various  spending  options  in  the  feder- 
al budget. 

As  you  know,  I  share  your  concerns  re- 
garding the  costs  and  benefits  of  the  Navy's 
homeporting  plans.  Moreover,  1  have  previ- 
ously appeared  l>efore  the  Subcommittee  to 
voice  my  concerns  and  those  of  my  constitu- 
ents alwut  the  dangers  posed  by  stationing 
naval  vessels  capable  of  carrying  nuclear 
weapons  in  New  York  harbor  and  about  the 


adverse  environmental  impact  of  the  pro- 
posed New  York  homeport. 

These  concerns  have  yet  to  be  addressed 
by  the  Navy.  Moreover,  significant  new  con- 
cerns have  since  arisen  regarding  the  ability 
of  the  Navy  to  find  housing  for  the  person- 
nel who  woxild  be  stationed  at  the  New  York 
homeport  and  the  legality  of  the  Navy's  ac- 
tions in  pursuing  construction  at  this  site. 

These  concerns  are  of  a  sulwtantial  and 
far-reaching  nature.  In  my  view,  they  call 
into  question  both  the  wisdom  and  viability 
of  the  New  York  project.  I  believe  it  is  inash 
propriate  to  improve  additional  fun^ng  for 
this  project  or  to  permit  construction  to  be 
initiated  until  these  concerns  are  addressed. 

In  its  report  of  June  1986,  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  (GAG)  caUed  into  question 
the  cost-effectiveness  and  military  necessity 
of  the  homeport  propoaaL  The  GAG  analy- 
sis indicated  that  the  Navy's  cost  estimates 
"understate  the  outlays  needed  to  establish 
new  homeports  and  understate  the  cost  dif- 
ferences between  new  and  existing  ports." 
The  GAG  report  also  questioned  the  extent 
to  which  any  strategic  l>enefit  would  result 
from  the  Navy's  homeporting  plans. 

In  the  case  of  the  New  York  homeport, 
the  Navy  has  estimated  before  Congress 
that  the  cost  to  bring  that  site  to  initial  op- 
erating capability  is  $188  million.  However. 
the  GAG  report  contended  that  not  only  did 
the  Navy  underestimate  the  costs  that  it 
chose  to  cite,  but  it  omitted  from  its  plan  fa- 
cilities needed  for  the  homeport  to  become 
fully  functional  In  fact,  the  Navy  did  not  in- 
clude facilities  such  as  a  headquarters  build- 
ing, a  construction  battalion  unit  facility, 
and  a  public  works  facility,  all  of  which  are 
essential  to  basic  operations,  according  to 
the  GAG.  Moreover,  the  GAG  noted  that 
the  costs  of  housing  necessary  personnel  at 
the  homeport  were  not  included  in  the  Navy 
cost  estimate.  When  these  additional  costs 
are  included,  the  total  cost  for  the  New 
York  homeport  rises  to  more  than  half  a 
billion  dollars. 

The  GAG  urged  that  Congress  require  "a 
demonstration  of  the  strategic  benefits  and 
more  definitive  and  complete  cost  estimates 
before  approving  funds  for  the  new  home- 
ports."  Almost  one  year  later,  it  is  apparent 
that  no  such  demonstration  has  l>een  made. 
Rather,  the  astute  observations  of  former 
Senator  Barry  Goldwater  continue  to  apply. 
He  called  homeporting  "one  of  the  biggest 
political  boondoggles  I  every  heard  of."  He 
went  on  to  say:  ".  .  .  this  whole  thing  to  me 
is  ludicrous.  I  think  it  is  a  terrific  waste  of 
money.  I  make  this  prediction.  .  .  .  This  is 
going  to  cost  over  $10  billion  before  you  are 
through  fooling  around  with  this  homeport- 
ing." 

There  continues  to  be  no  convincing  stra- 
tegic rationale  for  the  homeporting  plan, 
and  there  continues  to  be  no  Justification 
for  the  huge  expenditures  that  will  be  re- 
quired to  construct  homeports  around  the 
nation. 

There  are  other  important  reasons  why 
the  New  York  homeport  ought  not  to  be 
built,  however.  When  announcing  his  deci- 
sion to  locate  a  Surface  Action  Group  in 
New  York,  Secretary  John  Lehman  stated, 
"we  will  not  go  anywhere  it  is  not  clear 
beyond  a  shadow  of  a  doubt  that  the  com- 
munity wants  us  there." 


Yet  opposition  to  the  homeport  liy  New 
York  residents  has  t>een  consistent,  wide- 
spread, and  adamant.  More  than  100,000 
City  residents  signed  petitioos  in  1885  to 
place  a  referendum  on  the  homeport  issue 
on  the  City  ballot.  (The  referendum  was 
later  removed  from  the  ballot  on  a  techni- 
cality at  the  urging  of  homeport  propo- 
nents). In  addition.  Clty-wlde  polls  have 
shown  that  more  than  half  of  New  York 
residents  are  opposed  to  construction  of  the 
homeport  facility  if  the  ships  to  be  sta- 
tioned there  carry  nuclear  weapons.  My  own 
constituent  questionnaire,  currmtly  being 
tabulated,  shows  overwhelming  opposition 
in  my  district  to  the  proposed  homeport. 
And  in  response  to  strong  opposition,  eight 
members  of  the  New  York  City  delegation 
voted  to  delete  funds  for  the  Staten  Island 
homeport  during  the  only  vote  on  this  sub- 
ject in  the  House  of  Representatives  last 
year. 

The  basis  for  the  strong  opposition  in  New 
York  City  to  the  homeport  is  worthy  of  con- 
sideration by  everyone  involved  in  the 
homeporting  delMtte.  First.  New  York  resi- 
dents have  expressed  sulastantial  opposition 
to  the  basing  of  nuclear  weapons  in  the 
hartwr  of  the  nation's  most  populous  dty. 
Unfortunately,  these  concerns  are  well- 
grounded. 

According  to  a  GAG  study  requested  by 
the  Chairman  and  other  Members  of  Con- 
gress and  released  last  month,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  acknowledges  that  32  acci- 
dents involving  nuclear  we^wns  have  oc- 
curred. While  none  of  these  nuclear  acci- 
dents occxirred  on  a  naval  vessel  in  port  or 
near  civiUan  populations,  the  Navy  has  ex- 
perienced a  significant  niunber  of  "nuclear 
incidents"— unexpected  incidents  that  do 
not  qualify  as  accidents,  but  involve  "nucle- 
ar weapons,  test  and  training  weapons, 
dummy  twmb  units,  nuclear  weapons  facili- 
ties, comiwnents,  or  associated  test  and  han- 
dling equipment.  ..."  In  fact,  the  Navy  re- 
ported 630  such  incidents  between  January 
1965  and  December  1985,  of  which  366  in- 
volved an  actual  nuclear  weapon  and  66  in- 
volved a  Navy  surface  ship  in  port. 

This  track  record  is  not  reassuring  to  New 
York  residents,  who  luiow  that  the  Navy  re- 
fuses to  confirm  or  deny  the  presence  of  nu- 
clear weapons  aboard  its  ships  and  has  not 
cooperated  with  State  and  local  officials  in 
order  to  devise  contingency  plans  for  the 
event  of  a  nuclear  accident.  The  February 
GAG  report  acknowledges  that  the  threat 
of  an  accident  is  real  and  suggests  that  con- 
siderably more  could  t>e  done  to  plan  for  an 
effective  response: 

"No  guarantee  exists  that  nuclear  wet^wn 
accidents  involving  radiological  contamina- 
tion will  not  occur  in  the  future.  Thus,  to 
facilitate  a  prompt  and  coordinated  re- 
sponse, emergency  planning  for  this  type  of 
disaster  should  be  coordinated  among  feder- 
al, state,  and  local  agencies,  as  it  is  for  other 
types  of  natural  and  man-made  disasters." 

The  GAG  report  goes  on  to  recommend 
that  the  Navy  share  unclassified  planning 
Information  with  State  and  local  authorities 
and  permit  State  and  local  participation  in 
installation  response  exercises. 

Many  New  Yorkers  have  also  expressed 
significant  doubts  about  the  economic  l)ene- 
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flts  ttiat  homepott  propooenU  bave  inalated 
vfll  Move  to  New  York  City  In  the  event 
tlw  haawparti  It  ooutructed.  These  doubU 
raintoned  by  the  Defenae  De- 
I  Oftlee  ot  aeopotnte  Adjustment 
(OBAX  whom  tbml  study  of  the  fiaaJ 
tmpaet  of  the  New  York  bomeport  oon- 
dndss  that  the  City  will  gain  a  mere 
$1M.000  per  year  tmn  the  bomeport.  With 
the  Ctty  pramlstnc  $»  to  tao  million  in  in- 
dnocmoDts  (or  the  Nary  to  oome  to  New 
Task,  tt  would  take  more  than  150  yean  for 
the  Ctty  to  recover  this  in*estm«it.  Howev- 
er, even  the  paltry  sum  of  $134,000  Is  exac- 
icrated.  The  CUBA'S  data  is  based  <m  con- 
stmetkm  of  an  "enhanced"  bomeport  at 
Statcn  Island,  oosttnt  IM3  million.  Yet  the 
Navy  has  repeatedly  stated  that  it  intends 
to  buHd  a  ■^■"^^  version  of  the  bomeport 
at  an  expense  of  $188  mllUon. 

In  addtttai.  the  OKA'S  economic  analysis 
sunests  that  7.631  permanent  Jobs  will  be 
tasoucht  to  the  City  by  the  new  bomeport. 
However,  the  r^ort  also  notes  that  84  per- 
cent of  these  Jobs  wm  go  to  incoming  mili- 
tary persmnel.  their  spouses,  non-residents 
and  people  lured  to  the  City  by  new  port 
JtrtM.  A  mere  633  permanent  Jobs  would  be 
created  for  current  City  residents.  It  is  clear 
from  these  figures  that  the  economic  bene- 
fits of  the  New  York  bom^wrt  will  be  mini- 
mal at  best 

The  Issue  of  where  to  house  bomeport 
personnel  has  also  been  of  significant  con- 
cern to  the  New  YoA  community.  While 
Navy  officials  have  continually  stressed  the 
importance  of  housing  availability  in  the 
site  sdection  process  for  potential  home- 
poits.  they  have  thus  far  failed  to  produce 
any  plausible  housing  plan  for  the  New 
York  bomeport. 

The  Navy  '"'"'"y  planned  for  housing 
needs  to  be  met  by  the  private  market.  In 
fact,  they  persisted  in  this  plan  even  after 
obtaintaig  an  analysis  that  estimated  that 
"93.4  percent  (of  anticipated  personnel  for 
the  baae)  are  Ukely  to  face  severe  difficulty 
finding  affordable  and  suitable  housing  in 
the  maiket  area"  (Le.  New  York  City). 

Later,  the  Navy  awoke  to  the  fact  that  af- 
fordable housing  is  exceedingly  scarce  in 
the  entire  New  York  metropolitan  region 
and  revised  its  plan  to  can  for  construction 
of  new  units  at  South  Beach  on  Staten 
Island  and  y4^«*V>"^1  bousing  at  Fort  Wads- 
worth.  However,  this  plan  has  been  signifi- 
cantly complicated  by  the  revelation  that 
major  portions  of  the  South  Beach  site  con- 
tain wetlands  that  are  protected  under  both 
Federal  and  State  law.  In  fact,  it  would  be 
impossible  to  construct  significant  new 
bousing  at  this  site  without  affecting  these 
protected  areas  in  some  way. 

Perhaps  reoocnlslng  that  their  announced 
plans  for  South  Beach  are  seriously  flawed, 
the  Navy  has  already  begun  to  seek  housing 
elsewhere.  The  Navy  recently  announced 
that  it  will  soon  publish  a  request  for  pro- 
posals for  1,000  bousing  units  within  one 
hour's  rush-hour  commute  of  New  York 
City. 

It  Is  not  likely  that  housing  of  that  quan- 
tity win  be  found  within  one  hour's  com- 
muting distance  from  New  York,  unless  the 
Navy  is  anticipating  a  significant  rise  In  the 
SS  mQe  per  hour  speed  limit.  New  York  resi- 
dents are  acutely  aware  of  the  scarcity  and 
high  cost  of  bousing  in  the  region.  As  re- 
cently as  last  week,  the  New  York  Times  re- 
ported that  private  businesses  are  moving 
away  from  the  City  because  of  the  high  cost 
of  bousing  for  their  employees. 

Based  on  these  facts,  it  is  not  clear  that 
an  acceptable  housing  plan  can  be  devel- 
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oped  for  the  New  York  bomeport.  Certainly, 
the  Navy  should  reveal  what  its  intentions 
are  with  regard  to  housing  before  construc- 
tion of  the  bomeport  begins.  I  would  urge 
the  Subcommittee,  which  last  year  refused 
to  authorize  fimds  for  family  housing  on 
Staten  Island,  to  maintain  that  posture  so 
long  ss  no  fiscally  and  environmentally 
sound  housing  plans  bave  been  devised  by 
the  Navy. 

la  addition,  I  believe  tbat  it  Is  improper  to 
initiate  construction  at  the  New  York  site 
while  si^iif  leant  legal  questions  continue  to 
pla(ue  the  project.  There  are  currently  two 
lawsuits  pending  regarding  various  issues  re- 
lated to  the  New  York  bomeport.  In  my 
view,  they  raise  serious  and  disturbing  ques- 
tloiB  about  the  legality  of  the  project  as  It 
is  currently  being  pursued. 

The  first  of  these  two  actions  challenges 
the  adequacy  of  the  Navy's  Environmental 
Impact  Statement  (EIS)  under  the  National 
Environmental  Policy  Act.  The  suit  con- 
tends that  the  KTS  is  Insufficient  because  It 
fails  to  discuss  the  possible  environmental 
impact  of  the  deployment  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons on  ships  to  be  stationed  at  the  home- 
port.  In  addition,  the  suit  challenges  the  va- 
lidity of  the  EIS  for  a  series  of  other  rea- 
sons, including  the  failure  to  consider  the 
environmental  impact  of  the  construction  of 
houBing  in  protected  wetlands. 

The  second  action  Is  directed  against  the 
New  York  State  Department  of  Environ- 
mental Conservation  (DEC).  Federal  law  re- 
quires the  Navy  to  obtain  a  "Section  401 
certification"  from  the  DEC,  ensuring  that 
the  project  conforms  to  all  applicable  State 
laws. 

The  DEC  issued  the  Section  401  certifica- 
tion in  August  1986.  At  the  same  time,  the 
DEC  issued  findings  that  there  would  be  no 
adverse  environmental  Impact  from  the 
project.  The  suit  claims  that  the  Navy  has 
not  obtained  or  even  applied  for  the  neces- 
sary State  permits  required  before  a  Section 
401  certification  can  be  issued.  Further,  the 
suit  claims  that  the  DEC  improperly  consid- 
ered the  bomeport  and  the  family  housing 
separately  in  assessing  the  environmental 
impact  of  the  project.  Finally,  the  suit  at- 
tacks the  DEC'S  environmental  findings  be- 
cause they  fall  to  discuss  the  impact  of  the 
hoiEing  construction  on  the  designated  wet- 
lands in  that  area. 

On  February  26, 1987,  the  Navy  awarded  a 
contract  for  construction  of  the  New  York 
hoDteport.  Shortly  thereafter,  under  public 
and  legal  pressure,  the  Navy  atmounced 
that  it  would  obtain  the  first  two  State  per- 
mits that  are  required  before  construction  is 
initiated  at  the  site.  This  action  on  the  part 
of  tlie  Navy  is  expected  to  delay  the  begin- 
ning of  construction  at  the  site  for  at  least  4 
to  6  weeks.  However,  Navy  officials  did  not 
acknowledge  tbat  they  are  required  to 
comply  with  State  law  in  obtaining  these 
permits.  Instead,  they  snnounced  that  they 
are  doing  so  merely  to  promote  "comity" 
with  SUte  officials. 

While  I  am  pleased  that  the  Navy  has 
agreed  to  comply  with  these  particular 
permit  requirements,  I  find  it  deeply  dis- 
turbing that  the  Navy  does  not  publicly  rec- 
ognize that  it  is  required  under  the  law  to 
obtain  all  State  and  local  permits.  I  am 
hopeful  that  the  Subcommittee  will  insist 
that  the  Navy  acknowledge  that  it  is  obli- 
gated to  comply  with  all  relevant  State  and 
local  laws  regarding  construction  of  the 
homeport.  Moreover,  I  hope  that  you  will 
see  fit  to  insist  that  the  Navy  complies  with 
State  and  local  law  before  permitting  the 
New  York  homeport  to  proceed. 


March  19.  1987 


Last  ]*ar,  when  I  testified  before  this 
Subconuhlttee  on  the  Issue  of  homeporting, 
I  sUted  that  "the  plan  for  a  New  York  City 
homeport  is  in  an  extraordinary  state  of 
contradiction  and  confusion."  If  anything, 
the  situsjtion  is  far  worse  today. 

The  Nktvy  claimed  it  would  not  locate  a 
homeport  in  an  area  where  there  is  local  op- 
position. Yet  opposition  from  New  York 
resident*  has  not  atiated  since  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  plan. 

The  N$vy  claims  that  adequate  housing  is 
a  primaiy  requirement  for  any  homeport 
site.  Yet  the  scarcity  of  affordable  housing 
in  New  York  is  more  pronounced  than  any 
other  ar«a  in  the  country,  and  the  Navy  still 
does  not  have  a  plausible  plan  to  house  its 
personnAL 

The  Navy  assures  New  Yorkers  that  the 
homeport  will  bring  an  economic  bonanza  to 
the  City.  Yet  the  Pentagon's  own  figures 
show  the  gain  in  tax  revenues  and  jobs  to  be 
minimal  at  best. 

The  Navy  states  that  there  is  no  threat  to 
residents  of  our  nation's  largest  City  from 
nuclear  Weapons  that  may  be  aboard  their 
ships.  Yet  the  GAO  indicates  that  the 
threat  of  radiological  contamination  is  real 
and  that  further  planning  is  necessary  in 
order  to  be  fully  prepared  for  an  accident. 

The  Navy  aimounces  that  it  will  comply 
with  some  State  permit  requirements,  but  at 
a  time  when  many  of  our  nation's  highest 
leaders  are  under  investigation  for  viola- 
tions of  the  law,  it  will  not  acknowledge 
that  It  is  obligated  to  abide  by  the  State  and 
local  laws  that  require  those  permits. 

Finally,  the  Navy  assures  Congress  that 
homeporting  is  cost-efficient  and  strategi- 
cally advantageous,  while  the  GAO  and 
former  Senator  Goldwater,  among  others, 
portray  the  program  as  a  poorly-conceived 
extravagance. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Sub- 
committee, you  are  acutely  aware  that  diffi- 
cult choices  must  be  made  if  we  are  to  bring 
our  monstrous  deficits  under  control.  This 
year  alotie,  we  are  extiected  to  reduce  the 
deficit  bir  more  than  $60  billion  in  order  to 
comply  With  the  Gramm-Rudman  balanced 
budget  Uw. 

As  you  begin  to  consider  the  alternatives, 
I  urge  you  to  recognize  that  the  Navy's 
homeporting  plan  is  fundamentally  flawed 
and  outrageously  wasteful.  I  urge  you  to 
delete  fvnds  for  the  New  York  homeport. 
which  is  a  plan  in  search  of  a  purpose  and  a 
threat  to  our  nation's  fiscal  Integrity. 


MR.  TED  GARDA  OP  ELLWOOD- 
WAMPUM  ROD  AND  GUN  CLUB 
REriTRES 


HON.  JOE  KOLTER 

or  PENHSYLVAmA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  19,  1987 

Mr.  KOLTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  rise  to 
hofKX  a  constituent  of  the  Fourth  District  of 
Pennsytvenia,  who  has  contributed  greatly  to 
the  Ellwdod-Wampum  Rod  arxJ  Gun  Club  and 
to  hunting  and  fishing  in  general. 

Mr.  T«d  Garda,  wtx)  tirelessly  served  the 
sportsmsn's  community,  recently  retired  from 
the  presidency  of  the  Ellwood-Wampum  Rod 
and  Gun  Club.  He  holds  the  distinction  of 
being  the  only  immediate  past  president  the 
Rod  and  Gun  Club  has  witnessed  in  approxi- 
mately two  decades. 


March  19,  1987 

In  1925,  Mr.  Garda  was  introduced  to  fiah- 
ing  after  he  and  his  famity  moved  to  Ellwood 
Cify,  but  hunting  continues  to  be  his  first  love. 

Mr.  Garda,  wtto  resides  at  1200  Crescent 
AverHje,  has  received  many  awards  dealing 
with  outdoor  sports.  Among  these  awards,  Mr. 
Garda  was  inducted  into  the  Sportsmen's 
Club  Hall  of  Fame  on  Septemt>er  18,  1981. 

For  more  than  30  years,  he  worked  as 
deputy  game  warden  with  the  Pennsylvania 
Game  Commission,  arxl  as  a  result  received 
ttie  Wildlife  Conservation  Award  and  the  Cer- 
tificate of  hlorKxable  Retirement 

He  has  also  been  a  member  of  the  Ellwood 
City  Auxiliary  Police  for  40  years.  For  his  serv- 
ice, Mr.  Garda  was  given  the  American  Police 
Hall  of  Fame  Horxx  Award  in  Washington, 
DC,  on  April  13, 1983. 

The  dub  observed  its  50th  anniversary  on 
February  23,  1980  and  presented  Mr.  Garda 
with  a  musket  gun  because  of  his  dedicated 
service.  Mr.  Garda  has  also  received  a 
muzzie-k>ading  rifle,  and  "Ted  Garda  Day" 
was  celetXBted  by  the  members  in  apprecia- 
tion of  his  work. 

Mr.  Garda  has  also  participated  In  the  Law- 
rerK:e  County  CoutkII  of  Sportsnwn's  Clubs. 
He  has  been  a  safety  instructor  for  the  Na- 
tional Rifle  Associatk>n  for  20  years  and  a 
member  of  the  Natk>nal  Hunting  and  Fishing 
Day  Committee  for  16  years.  Additionally,  Mr. 
Garda  has  been  involved  with  ttw  landowmers 
appreciatkHi  banquet  committee  for  18  years 
and  the  LawrerKe  County  Junior  Conservation 
Camp  Committee  for  26  years. 

Mr.  Garda  outlines  the  goal  of  Vne  organiza- 
tion as  promoting  improved  hunting  and  fish- 
ing in  the  area.  The  Rod  and  Gun  Club  helps 
the  Fish  Commission  stock  birds  and  enforce 
game  ami  fishing  laws. 

The  devotion  of  Mr.  Ted  Garda  to  hunting 
and  fishing  has  been  an  asset  to  the  Ellwood 
City  area.  I  am  proud  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues, Mr.  Speaker,  contributions  of  Mr.  Ted 
Garda  of  tfra  Fourth  District  of  Pennsylvania. 


U.S.  LEAGUE  SURVEY  SHOWS 
STRONG  THRIFT  SUPPORT 
FOR  FANNIE  MAE  AND  FRED- 
DIE MAC 


HON.  MARY  ROSE  OAKAR 

OP  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  19,  1987 

Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently,  I  had 
the  pleasure  of  discussing  natkxial  housing 
polk:y  ar>d  the  role  of  the  secondary  mortgage 
market  liefore  a  group  of  real  estate  writers 
and  reporters  attending  a  media  seminar 
sponsored  by  Vhe  Federal  Home  Loan  Mort- 
gage Corporation  [Freddie  Mac]. 

The  secondary  mortgage  market  is  an 
active  natk>nwide  market  for  the  purchase  and 
sale  of  existing  mortgages.  In  recent  years 
this  market  has  grown  to  a  point  that  financial 
institutions,  mortgage  bankers,  and  investnwnt 
bankers  ti-ade  billions  of  dollars  in  mortgage 
toans  and  securities  daily. 

In  recent  years,  this  dynamk:  business  activ- 
ity with  Fannie  Mae  [Federal  Natiortal  Mort- 
gage Association]  arxJ  Freddie  Mac  playing 
principal  conduit  roles,  has  supplied  a  growing 
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share  of  mortgage  funds  to  American  home 
buyers. 

Buying  toans  from  commercial  banks,  sav- 
ings and  k>an  aasodattona,  and  mortgage 
companies  and  sellirtg  them  to  nontraditiorul 
housing  Investors,  such  as  penskKi  funds  and 
insurarK»  companies,  altows  Fannie  Mae  and 
Freddie  Mac  to  channel  billions  of  dollars  to 
mortgage  borrowers  annually,  thereby  guaran- 
teeing a  steady  supply  of  mortgage  credit  at 
the  towest  possible  rates.  However,  some 
contend  that  Fannie  Mae  and  Fred(Se  Mac 
play  too  dominant  a  rote  in  the  mortgage  fi- 
nancing market. 

As  a  k>ng-time  member  of  the  House  Bank- 
ing Committee  and  its  Housing  Subcommittee, 
I  have  found  that  Fannie  Mae  and  Freddie 
Mac  help  tfvifts  stay  in  the  mortgage  busirtess 
by  buying  their  toans  or  swapping  and  issuing 
mortgage-backed  securities.  In  addition,  the 
secondary  market  provkJes  safety  arxJ  sourxJ- 
ness  for  the  industry  by  altowing  ttie  thrifts  to 
transfer  interest  rate  riaik  to  Fannie  Mae,  Fred- 
die Mac,  and  otfier  investors. 

A  poll  put>lished  in  Savings  Institution,  ttie 
monthly  magazine  of  the  U.S.  League  of  Sav- 
ings Institutions,  tt>e  largest  thrift  trade  asso- 
ciation, reaffirmed  my  t)elief  about  the  vakie  to 
the  industry  of  Fannie  Mae  and  Freddie  Mac. 

The  savings  institution  poll  revealed  strong 
support  among  savings  institutions  executives 
for  Fannie  Mae  and  Freddie  Mac.  Moreover, 
most  respondents  felt  ttiat  any  effort  to  corv 
strain  or  to  otherwise  limit  tfiese  firms  woukJ 
be  bad  for  ttie  savings  and  toon  business  and 
for  the  American  people. 

This  week,  ttte  Housing  Subcommittee  will 
begin  its  consideration  of  H.R.  4,  the  Housing 
and  Community  Devetopment  Act  of  1987, 
and  the  administration's  budget  request  for 
federally-supported  housing  programs.  I  hope 
my  colleagues  will  keep  in  nriirKJ  ttie  results  of 
ttie  Savings  Institution  poll  wtien  ttiey  conskler 
the  administration's  request  to  cap  Freddie 
Mac's  and  Fannie  Mae's  k>an  purchases  and 
to  privatize  botti  entities. 

I  wou\6  like  to  include  in  ttie  Record  at  this 
point  the  article  from  Savings  Institution  and 
with  it  note  my  continued  support  for  the  lead- 
ership role  and  business  activities  of  Fannie 
Mae  and  Freddie  Mac. 

The  article  folk>ws: 

SI  RxAOER  Poll  Rksitlts  Back  FNMA. 
FHLMC  Roles 

The  majority  of  respondents  to  a  recent, 
informal  and  totally  unscientific  poU  con- 
ducted by  Savings  Institutions  called  for  the 
Federal  National  Mortgage  Association  and 
the  Federal  Home  Loan  Mortgage  Associa- 
tion to  retain  their  federal  ties. 

However,  the  respondents  were  roughly 
divided  over  whether  the  agencies  should  be 
limited  in  any  way. 

The  results  were  collected  in  response  to  a 
recent  cover  story  (see  page  50,  November 
SI)  on  the  roles  that  Fannie  Mae  and  Fred- 
die Mac  should  play  in  the  secondary  mort- 
gage market.  Savings  Institutions  invited 
readers  to  share  their  views  on  a  iMllot  in- 
cluded with  the  article. 

Forty  responses  were  received  from  insti- 
tutions in  25  states,  with  roughly  equal  rep- 
resentation from  the  different  parts  of  the 
country.  The  survey  results  outlined  (at 
right)  are  not  statistically  valid  t>ecause 
they  are  liased  on  responses  received.  No 
effort  was  made  to  ensure  equal  represents- 
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tion  among  different  segments  of  the  busi- 
ness. However,  the  responses  provide  an  in- 
teresting sample  of  the  opinions  in  the  busi- 
ness. 

The  vast  majority  of  the  responses  came 
from  savings  institutions:  most  were  anony- 
mous. It  could  not  be  determined  whether 
the  respondents  operate  as  mortgage  iMnk- 
ers  or  portfolio  lenders. 

The  largest  numt>er  of  respondents  main- 
tained that  Fannie  BCae  and  Freddie  Mac 
should  continue  to  play  the  same  role  in  the 
secondary  market  as  they  have  In  the  past. 
Three-fourths  of  the  respondents  said  the 
agencies'  federal  ties  should  be  retained. 
What's  more,  65%  asserted  that  the  agen- 
cies do  not  hurt  portfolio  lenders. 

The  ballots  are  tallied  at  right.  A  number 
of  respondents  elaborated  on  their  views  In 
writing.  The  comments  excerpted  here  dem- 
onstrate a  sharp  divergence  of  opinions  on 
the  issues. 

LIMITS  COHSmKBB) 

Respondents  who  called  for  limits  on  the 
agencies  listed  a  variety  of  suggestions  for 
the  type  of  constraints  that  should  be  Im- 
poeed.  Several  specified  that  the  loan  limits 
should  be  either  reduced  or  prevented  from 
growing  beyond  current  levels.  The  agencies 
"should  have  loan  limits  in  the  lower  one- 
third  of  the  loan  size  spectrum,"  one  re- 
spondent suggested. 

Some  respondents  also  maintained  that 
the  type  of  loans  the  agencies  buy  should  be 
restricted  to  adjustable  rate  loans  or  to 
single-family  residential  loans. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  fence.  Dean 
Christiansen,  senior  vice  president.  United 
Savings,  Ogden,  Utah,  noted  that  "the  aver- 
age loan  purchased  by  FNMA  in  19M  of 
$64,000  would  indicate  that  the  goals  of 
Congress  are,  in  fact,  t>eing  served  under  ex- 
isting loan  limits.  Relatively  few  loans  are 
purchased  at,  or  near,  the  maximum  limit, 
and  &  large  percentage  of  those  were  pur- 
chased from  the  state  of  California." 

ntPACT  ON  POKTPOLIO  LENSEBS 

A  numl>er  of  respondents  who  maintained 
that  the  agencies  hurt  portfolio  lenders 
claimed  that  they  are  direct  competitors 
and  make  adjustable  rate  mortgages  diffi- 
cult to  generate. 

"By  dominating  the  loan  market  with 
their  huge  appetite  for  fixed  rate  loan  prod- 
uct, they  compete  against  us  by  promoting 
fixed  rate  product  and  virtually  stifling  the 
push  to  ARMs,"  one  respondent  claimed. 

"Adjustable  rate  portfolio  lenders  have 
their  spreads  compressed  due  to  the  agen- 
cies' fbced  rate  pricing  and  subsidized  fund- 
ing." said  another. 

A  third  asserted:  "They  are  dominating 
the  market  and  are  not  Just  participants. 
We  are  avoiding  community  lending  because 
the  appraisals  may  not  meet  FNMA's 
ideals." 

One  respondent  from  a  mortgage  hanking 
company  acknowledged  that  the  agencies 
hurt  portfolio  lenders  "to  a  degree,"  but 
added,  "only  those  portfolio  lenders  who 
fear  competition.  They  do  hurt  the  ones 
who  are  undisciplined." 

Charles  Lelferman,  staff  vice  president, 
loans.  First  Federal.  Beatmiont,  Tex.,  said 
the  agencies  do  not  hurt  portfolio  lenders. 
What's  more,  he  claimed  that  "any  restric- 
tions ton  the  agencies]  wlU  only  l>eneflt  con- 
uits  and  primary  [securities]  dealers,  not 
savings  associations." 

Other  respondents  maintained  that  the 
agencies  help  portfolio  lenders  in  some 
ways.  "Swap  activities  are  profitable  and 
benefit  restructuring.  The  ability  to  deal 
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vtth  tlw  agMietai  prorldM  valuable  options 
for  taiTtav  taMtitutianal."  nid  one  re«>ond- 

"We  beUeve  the  acendea  are  unfairly 
Waimiil  for  tlie  dUflculty  experienced  In 
cirtghiatlin  ARM  toaaa."  wrote  ChrlMlan- 
"Tb*  tree  entopriae  lyatem  .  .  .  de- 
I  that  the  CMMaimw  drive  the  market- 
plaee.  Fixed  rate  loana  are  beinc  made  be- 
eauae  that  la  the  product  borrowers  prefer. 
Tlila  tact  would  not  change  even  if  there 
wera  DO  federal  agencies  in  the  secondary 
aortgaie  market. 

"Tb*  acendea  provide  an  excellent  oppor- 
tunity for  tnaUtutlona  to  offer  consumen  a 
choioe  of  loaa  pnMlucta,  hold  the  loans  they 
deaire  In  portfolio  and  aeU  off  the  loans 
they  prefer  not  to  retain." 

John  If.  Orove.  diaiiman.  Northwestern 
Vaderal.  Mrto,  N  J>..  alao  expreoed  a  con- 
cern for  oonaumeia. 

"If  it  If  pnartMf  for  home  buyers  to  get 
lower  ratea  on  their  mortgages  as  a  result  of 
the  agendas'  operations,  we  should  be 
cheering  them  on,  not  trying  to  dip  their 
wind,"  be  wrote. 

"Oa  tuialw  will  not  In  the  long  run 
benefit  from  «<««»«*iwttT«g  a  reduction  in  the 
powers  of  agencies  that  assist  the  public  at 
no  coat  to  taxpayers,  especially  when  the 
coDpiaint  by  our  bualuesa  Is  that  we  can't 
charge  conaumera  a  higher  rate. 

"We  have  been,  after  all,  happy  to  use  the 
borrowing  power  of  the  ^BLB  System  to 
provide  us  with  funds,  which  often  were 
below  the  coat  of  other  sources."  Orove  con- 
tended. 


WORLD  FOOD  DAY 


HON.  BEFUAMIN  A.  GUMAN 

OriRWTOBK 
nr  THE  HOUSS  or  BSPHSSDrrATIVES 

Thundav.  March  19. 1987 

Mr.  GILMAN.  IMr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  re- 
imroducing  Houae  Joint  Reaoiution  194  which 
would  daalgnitB  October  16.  1967,  as  "Wortd 
Food  Day."  «Mch  celebrates  the  founding  of 
the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  of  the 
UfiNad  ^4■tlona  in  1945.  For  the  past  6  years. 
Congraes  has  sufiported  this  connnemorative 
day  which  has  been  an  effective  tool  in  in- 
creasing ttw  pubfefs  awareness  of  the  global 
probtema  of  hunger  and  malnutrition. 

Since  1979.  the  Nalnnal  Ckxnmittee  for 
World  Food  Day,  under  the  leadership  of  its 
dMinguished  chainiioman.  Patricta  Young  and 
the  auspices  of  the  WorM  Food  and  Agricul- 
ture Organizatfon  [FAO]  has  undertaken  hun- 
dreds of  projects  and  progrants  related  to  the 
wofWa  hunger  problem.  Without  WorW  Food 
Day  and  the  organizationa  involved  with  Its 
celabralkirt.  the  groundswell  needed  that 
made  Amertca's  response  to  the  Afncan 
famine  poaatiie  wouM  never  have  existed. 

As  pubic  concern  about  world  hunger 
grows,  the  importance  of  special  days  like 
"WorM  Food  Day"  increases.  Hundreds  of 
oolegaa,  unversittes,  and  other  organizatwns 
partKipalad  in  various  activities  to  help  edu- 
cate their  communities  on  ttie  problem  of 
hunger  last  year.  These  individual  activities 
add  up  to  the  huge  woridwkle  movement  that 
wll  give  the  hun^  the  support  they  need  to 
succeed.  Pubic  concern  has  already  created 
enormoua  resources  for  Afrna  and  is  stinujlat- 
ing  the  poiical  commitment  needed  to 
achieve  king-tsrm  success. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

By  designating  October  16  aa  Wortd  Food 
Day.  Congress  will  join  ttwse  communities  and 
initiativea  in  a  committed  natkxial  effort  to  al- 
leviate hunger  in  ttw  worU. 

Aocordkigly.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port House  Joint  ResokjtkHi  194. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  1N»  point,  I  am  Inserting  the 
full  text  of  Vhe  House  joint  resokitkxi  designat- 
ing October  16.  1967.  as  "Wortd  Food  Day." 
HJ.  Ras.  104 

Whereas  hunger  snd  mslnutritlon  remain 
dally  facts  of  life  for  hundreds  of  millions  of 
people  throughout  the  world; 

whereas  the  children  of  the  world  suffer 
the  most  serious  effects  of  hunger  and  mal- 
nutrition, with  millions  of  children  dying 
eadi  year  from  hunger-related  illness  and 
dlsMase,  and  many  others  suffering  perma- 
nent physical  or  mental  impairment  because 
of  vitamin  or  protein  deficlences; 

Whereas  the  United  States  and  the  people 
of  the  United  States  have  a  long  tradition  of 
demonstrating  humanitarian  concern  for 
the  hungry  and  malnourished  people  of  the 
world,  recently  manifested  by  the  American 
response  to  African  famine; 

Whereas  efforts  to  resolve  the  world 
hunger  problem  are  critical  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  world  peace  and,  therefore,  to  the 
security  of  the  United  States; 

Whereas  the  United  States,  as  the  largest 
producer  and  trader  of  food  in  the  world, 
has  a  key  role  to  play  in  assisting  countries 
and  people  to  improve  their  ability  to  feed 
themselves; 

Whereas  although  progress  has  been 
made  in  reducing  the  inddence  of  hunger 
and  malnutrition  In  the  United  States,  cer- 
tain groups,  notably  Native  Americans,  mi- 
grant workers,  the  elderly,  and  children, 
remain  vulnerable  to  malnutrition  and  re- 
lated diseases; 

Whereas  the  Congress  is  acutely  aware  of 
the  paradox  of  immense  farm  surpluses  In 
the  United  States  despite  the  desperate 
need  for  food  by  people  throughout  the 
world; 

Whereas  the  United  States  and  other 
countries  should  develop  and  continually 
evaluate  national  policies  concerning  food, 
farmland,  and  nutrition  to  achieve  the  well- 
l>elng  and  protection  of  all  people  and  par- 
ticularly those  most  vulnerable  to  malnutri- 
tion and  related  diseases; 

Whereas  improved  agricultural  policies, 
including  farmer  incentives,  are  necessary  In 
many  developing  countries  to  increase  food 
production  and  economic  growth; 

Whereas  private  enterprise  and  the  prima- 
cy of  the  independent  family  farmer  have 
lieen  basic  to  the  development  of  an  agricul- 
tural economy  in  the  United  States  and 
have  made  the  United  States  capable  of 
meeting  the  food  needs  of  most  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States; 

Whereas  increasing  farm  foreclosures 
threaten  to  destroy  the  independent  family 
fanner  and  weaken  the  agricultural  econo- 
my in  the  United  States; 

Whereas  conservation  of  natural  resources 
is  necessary  for  the  United  States  to  remain 
the  largest  producer  of  food  in  the  world 
and  to  continue  to  aid  hiuigry  and  malnour- 
ished people  of  the  world; 

Whereas  participation  by  private  volun- 
tary organizations  and  businesses,  working 
with  national  governments  and  the  Interna- 
tional community,  is  essential  in  the  search 
for  ways  to  Increase  food  production  in  de- 
veloping countries  and  improve  food  distri- 
bution to  hungry  and  malnourished  people; 

Whereas  the  member  nations  of  the  Food 
and  Agriciilture  Organization  of  the  United 
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Nations  unanimously  designated  Octolier  16 
of  each  year  as  World  Food  Day  because  of 
the  need  to  increase  public  awareness  of 
world  hunger  problems: 

Whereas  past  obaervances  of  World  Food 
Day  have  lieen  supported  by  proclamations 
by  the  Congress,  the  Preddent,  the  50 
States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  territo- 
ries and  poaseadons  of  the  United  States, 
and  by  programs  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, other  Federal  departments  and 
agendes,  and  the  governments  and  peoples 
of  more  than  140  other  nations: 

Wher«s  more  than  376  private  voluntary 
organizations  and  thousands  of  community 
leaders  gre  partidpating  in  the  planning  of 
World  Ftood  Day  observances  in  1987,  and  a 
growing  numtier  of  these  organizations  and 
leaders  are  using  such  day  as  a  focal  point 
for  year-round  programs;  and 

Whereas  the  people  of  the  United  States 
can  express  their  concern  for  the  plight  of 
hungry  and  malnourished  people  through- 
out the  world  by  fasting  and  by  donating 
food  and  money  for  them;  Now,  therefore, 
belt 

Jtesoleed,  6y  the  Senate  and  House  o/Rep- 
ntentaHvet  of  the  United  Statea  of  America 
in  Conarea*  assembled.  That  October  16, 
1987,  is  designated  as  "World  Food  Day," 
and  the  Preddent  is  authorized  and  request- 
ed to  issue  a  proclamation  calling  upon  the 
people  of  the  United  States  to  observe  ttiat 
day  with  appropriate  ceremonies  and  activi- 
ties, indudlng  worship  services,  fasting,  food 
and  money  doiuitlons  collections,  education- 
al endeavors,  and  the  establishment  of  year- 
round  fdod  and  health  programs  and  poli- 
cies. 


HONORING  BETTY  McGHEE  FOR 
23  YEARS  OP  HELPmO  OUR 
RETARDED  CITIZENS 


HON.  MATTHEW  J.  RINALDO 

OP  NKW  JXRSKY 
IN  TKE  HOUSE  OP  REPRXSENTATTVES 

Thursday.  March  19.  1987 

Mr.  RINALDO.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the  past 
two  decades  our  Natton  has  made  significant 
strides  in  our  awareness  of  the  needs  and  po- 
tential of  millk>ns  of  retarded  citizens.  As  we 
expand  the  horizons  of  tttese  self-help  pro- 
grams, it  is  worth  taking  time  to  note  the  im- 
portant oontritxitions  that  many  of  our  private 
citizens  are  making  at  the  State  and  local 
level. 

One  s(jch  leader  in  the  field  is  Mrs.  Betty 
McGhee,  the  dynamic  arxl  foresighted  execu- 
tive of  the  AssodatXKi  for  Retarded  Citizens  In 
Union  County,  NJ. 

Betty  McGhee  has  been  an  effective  leader 
in  promoting  put>lic  understarxiing  arxl  support 
behind  a  program  that  has  enabled  retarded 
children  and  adults  to  devetop  tfieir  skills  and 
to  feel  a  sense  of  pride  in  ttieir  accomplish- 
ments. She  has  spent  more  than  a  quarter 
century  in  this  pursuit  and  has  earned  the  re- 
spect, affection  and  admiratnn  of  countless 
families  and  retarded  citizens.  She  will  be 
honored  on  April  25th  when  she  receives  ttie 
1987  Humanitarian  Award  of  the  assodatwn. 
It  will  also  mark  her  antkapated  retirement  at 
the  end  of  ttiis  year. 

When  Betty  McGhee  first  became  involved, 
few  pro-ams  were  availat>le  to  the  mentally 
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retarded.  As  a  professtonal  nurse,  her  commit- 
ment to  the  mentally  retarded  began  in  1964 
wf>en  she  joined  tfie  Day  Training  Program  in 
Union  County,  NJ.  In  1966,  she  became  direc- 
tor of  programming  and  2  years  later  she  was 
appointed  executive  director. 

Under  her  guklance.  the  Assodatxxi  for  Re- 
tarded Citizens  in  Union  County  has  devel- 
oped many  new  approaches  to  educating  the 
retarded.  It  was  one  of  the  first  agerK::te8  in 
t4ew  Jersey  to  pioneer  the  group  home  corv 
cept  arxl  respite  care,  tx>th  of  wtvch  are  now 
widely  accepted  mettKxte  of  provkling  a  home 
environment  for  ttie  retarded.  I  have  visited 
these  homes  in  Unkxi  County,  and  ttiey  con- 
trast markedly  to  the  institutionalized  care  that 
ttie  retarded  had  been  assigrted  in  eariier  dec- 
ades. They  are  warm,  loving,  and  supportive 
homes  that  give  us  hope  for  the  future  of  the 
retarded  in  this  country. 

It  takes  people  dedicated  to  the  needs  and 
potential  of  our  retarded  citizens  to  bring  out 
the  best  in  them,  and  one  of  the  Important 
contributk>ns  tfwt  Betty  McGhee  has  made  is 
to  attract  skilled  and  dedicated  professkxials 
and  volunteers  to  the  program.  They  are 
largely  responsible  for  its  success  in  Union 
County. 

Through  ti>e  efforts  of  Betty  McGhee  and 
her  staff,  the  Unk>n  County  Assodatkm  for 
Retarded  Citizens  has  helped  the  mentally 
handk»pped  functk>n  within  the  community, 
akiing  them  to  a  degree  unlmagined  in  ttie 
past  to  lead  independent  lives  with  dignity  and 
self-respecL  Advice  aixJ  Information  on  hous- 
ing, emptoyment  health  care,  social  and  edu- 
catnnal  activities,  mor>ey  management,  crisis 
InterventkMi  and  parent  support  counselir^  are 
some  of  ttie  vital  services  provkied  by  the 
agency. 

In  horxmng  Betty  McGhee,  we  recognize 
that  tfie  care  of  the  mentally  retarded  is  a  pri- 
mary social  respoTOibility  that  is  shared  with 
their  families.  We  have  helped  to  remove 
some  of  ttie  tatxx>s  and  stigma  surrounding 
mental  retardation,  and  wtiere  there  was  dark- 
ness and  despair,  leaders  like  Betty  McGhee 
have  brought  light  and  hope. 

America  is  fortunately  blessed  with  out- 
standing and  dedk^ted  leaders  in  local  com- 
munities such  as  Betty  McGhee.  She  has 
been  cited  by  many  organizatk>ns  as  citzen  of 
tt>e  year.  Unk>n  chapter  of  UN  ICO  gave  her  its 
Humanitarian  Award,  arxj  her  experience  and 
servKe  have  been  used  by  various  agencies 
such  as  tfie  United  Way,  Union  County  Voca- 
tktnal  and  Technical  Institute,  and  the  New 
Jersey  Division  of  Mental  Retardatron. 

The  greatest  award  for  Betty  McGhee,  how- 
ever, has  been  the  satisfaction  of  contributing 
her  Ideas  and  spirit  to  the  way  we,  as  a 
people,  deal  with  the  mentally  retarded.  To- 
gether with  other  pkxieers  in  the  field  of 
mental  retardation,  Betty  McGhee  has  opened 
the  door  of  tfK>se  dark  rooms  and  forever 
ended  Vna  isolatkm  arxl  guilt  ttiat  so  many 
mentally  retarded  people  had  endured  for  so 
long.  Her  greatest  achievement  is  that  she 
has  brought  hope  by  making  us  all  aware  of 
our  responsibilities  for  their  welfare  and  the 
need  to  respect  them  as  our  fellow  citizens. 

I  join  the  members  of  the  Association  for 
Retarded  Citizens  in  a  well  deserved  trit)ute  to 
one  of  our  finest  citizens,  Betty  McGhee. 
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PAUL  BLOCK.  JR.'S  LEGACY  IS  A 
BETTER  TOLEDO 


HON.  MARCY  KAPTUR 

OP  OHIO 
Ilf  THE  HOUSE  or  RXFRESXirTATIVES 

Thunday,  March  19,  1987 

Ms.  KAPTUR.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  week,  the 
Natkxi  lost  one  of  its  most  weil-krxjwn  arxl 
enduring  newspaper  publishers.  For  nearty 
one-half  century,  Paul  BkJck,  Jr.,  was  tfte  put>- 
lisher  of  "One  of  America's  Great  I4ewspe- 
pers,"  the  Toledo  Blade. 

During  Paul  Bkx:k,  Jr.'s  years  at  the  helm, 
the  Blade  epitomized  the  urnquely  American 
tradition  of  an  indeperxlent  and  free  press. 
Paul  Bkx^k,  Jr.,  kwed  his  paper.  He  was  con- 
troversial. He  was  also  the  quintessential 
comnxjnity  booster  who  used  his  positkxi  to 
move  the  Toledo  area  forward.  As  ttie  Blade's 
me(TK)rial  editorial  put  it,  "he  niN9ii  stopped 
fighting  for  a  finer  Toledo."  You  could  dis- 
agree with  a  positkxi  he  took,  but  you  could 
never  questx>n  his  commitment  to  his  city — in 
so  many  projects  from  the  Port  of  Toledo  to 
the  Medical  College  of  Ohn. 

Paul  Bkx^,  Jr.,  though,  had  a  life  t>eyorx1 
ttie  Blade  and  journalism.  His  formal  educa- 
tk>nal  training  was  as  a  chemist  He  was  the 
coauthor  of  nK>re  than  20  sdentifk:  papers 
published  in  some  of  the  world's  most  es- 
teemed medk»l  journals.  His  research  led  to 
the  devetopment  of  a  compourxl  with  potential 
in  treatment  of  respiratory  distress  syndrome, 
the  lung  disorder  that  kills  thousands  of  pre- 
mature infants  each  year. 

Paul  Bkx^k,  Jr.'s  legacy  is  a  t>etter  Toledo. 
His  persistence  and  willingness  to  use  his 
special  forum  for  the  betterment  of  our  com- 
munity will  be  rememtMred  by  those  wtio 
knew  him  and  by  those  citizens  wtx)  may 
have  seen  Ns  face  for  ttie  first  time  on  ttie 
front  page  of  the  March  16  issue  of  ttie  Blade. 
While  ttie  Blade  will  remain  a  Toledo  institu- 
tion for  years  to  come,  that  personal  Paul 
Block,  Jr.,  style  will  be  missed. 

I  know  my  colleagues  In  ttie  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives join  me  in  paying  tritiute  to  Paul 
Block,  Jr.,  and  extend  our  deepest  sympathy 
to  ttie  entire  Bkx:k  family  during  this  difficult 
time. 


SALUTE  TO  UNICO  HONOREES 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

OP  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  19,  1987 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Sunday  I  will 
have  ttie  great  honor,  once  again,  of  joining 
my  friends  at  the  Newartt  Chapter  of  UNICO 
at  ttieir  12th  annual  achievement  awards 
breakfast. 

This  year's  txKiorees  are  Hon.  Nnolas 
Amato,  Essex  County  Executive,  Capt  Nk:fx> 
las  Gesualdo  of  the  Newark  Polne  Depart- 
ment, Dr.  Elena  ScamtMO,  Essens  County  Su- 
perinterxient  of  Sctx>ols,  Arctitiishop  Theo- 
dore McCarrick  of  the  Newark  Dncese,  and 
Ms.  Mary  Beth  Petriella,  recipient  of  ttie  Brian 
Pkx>lo  Award  for  tier  outstanding  academk: 
arxl  athletk;  actiievements. 
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Over  the  years,  the  men  and  women  of 
UNICO  have  worked  hard  to  honor  and  pro- 
mote servk»  to  our  community.  In  particular. 
General  Chairman  John  Mwtino,  Chapter 
Preskient  Vknor  LuzzoUno,  and  Awards  Chair- 
man Louis  LucareHI  deserve  special  recognl- 
txm. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  salute  ttiis  year's  horxxees 
and  the  men  arxl  women  of  UNICO.  Tlieir 
countless  contritxjtions  to  our  community  have 
enriched  ttie  lives  of  all  its  citizens. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  request  consent  to  reprint  an 
artk:le  on  UNICO.  published  in  the  ItaNwi  Trib- 
une News  on  March  12, 1967. 

[From  the  Italian  Tribune  News,  Mar.  12, 
1087] 

Newark  UNICO  Awards  Breakfast 

The  Newark  Chapter  of  UNICO  National 
will  sponsor  their  Twelfth  Annnni  Achieve- 
ment Awards  Breakfast  on  Simday,  March 
22  at  9:30  a.m.  at  the  Town  Sl  Campus  in 
West  Orange. 

General  Chairman  John  Martino  has  an- 
nounced that  five  outstazMling  members  of 
the  community  wUl  be  honored  that  morn- 
ing. They  are  Hon.  Nicholas  R.  Amato, 
Essex  County  Executive;  Captain  Nicholas 
Gesualdo  of  the  Newark  Police  Department; 
Dr.  Elena  Scambio,  Essex  County  Superin- 
tendent of  Schools;  Archbishop  of  Newark 
Diocese  Theodore  McCarrick  and  May  Beth 
Petriella.  who  will  receive  the  Brian  Picolo 
Award. 

President  of  the  Newark  Chapter  is  Victor 
luaollno  and  Awards  chairman  is  Louis  Lu- 
carelli. 

Hon.  Nicholas  Amato,  the  newly  elected 
Essex  County  Executive  was  selected  for 
this  honor  for  his  many  years  of  dvil  service 
and  dedication  as  a  public  servant. 

Amato  was  l>om  in  Newarii  and  educated 
in  the  public  schools  of  Belleville.  He  grad- 
uated from  St.  Peter's  College  in  1961  and 
Seton  Hall  University  School  of  Law,  class 
of  1964. 

In  1971,  Amato  became  the  youngest 
person  ever  elected  Essex  County  Surrogate, 
one  of  three  constitutional  offices  in  county 
government.  He  served  three  consecutive 
five-year  terms,  the  only  incimilient  to  ever 
win  reelection  to  the  post. 

Amato  and  his  wife,  the  former  Barliara 
Simonelll,  live  in  the  townsliip  of  Verona. 

Capt.  Nicholas  Gesualdo,  Commander  of 
the  East  District  in  Newark  was  Iwm  In 
Bloomfield  and  educated  in  the  Newaric 
Public  School  system.  After  graduating 
from  Barringer  High  School  he  attended 
New  York  Institute  of  NJ.  majoring  in  elec- 
tronics. He  served  a  tour  of  duty  with  the 
U.S.  Navy  from  1946-1948  aboard  a  destroy- 
er and  was  with  the  UJ5.  Government 
before  being  appointed  to  the  Newark  Police 
Department  in  1955. 

During  his  30  year  career  in  policing, 
Capt.  Gesualdo  has  received  several  com- 
mendations for  apprehending  burglary,  rob- 
l>ery  and  rape  suspiects. 

He  is  past  president  of  the  Superior  Offi- 
cers Association  and  a  memlier  of  the  P.BA. 
and  Fraternal  Order  of  Police.  He  also 
serves  on  the  Directors  Board  of  P.A.L.  and 
assisted  in  its  re-organization.  He  has  also 
lieen  Captain  for  the  last  15  years  of  the 
Newark  Pistol  Team  and  a  meml>er  of  the 
Optimist  Club. 

Capt.  Gesualdo's  present  duties  as  Com- 
manding Officer  of  the  East  District  Station 
includes  supervising  ISO  men.  In  an  area 
which  includes  the  entire  downtown  bust- 
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OMi  ana  awl  the  main  tndusttlal  aectioo  of 
tlMCItjrofltewariL 

Oapt.  Oiwialrtn  and  lila  wife,  the  foixner 
Cannalla  OeMimiio  are  reaklenti  of  the 
Morth  Ward  of  Newazk. 

Dr.  Baoa  ammmnhtn  Uw  fliBt  woman  to 
Ooonty  Superintendent  of 
la  a  gradnate  of  Barringer  High 
^^■lyHrt.  Kean  riilliii  and  famwl  her  Maa- 
tm%  tB  laaralnc  dtaMIltiei  from  Montdalr 
State  Cone—,  She  obtataied  her  PhJ>  from 
ToriUva  ntatrenlty  tai  New  York. 

Dr.  «'«««''*«»  atarted  her  education  career 
aa  a  daaroon  tearhrr  at  FIrat  Avenue 
SeiwoL  Kcwaik  and  worked  her  way  up  to 
bar  pr«BBBt  poattion  Am  auperlntendent.  Dr. 
I  aaaie  of  New  JerMy's  rlch- 
1  aehool  dlatrlcta.  She  waa  se- 
lected tram  over  40  appUcanta  for  her  poal- 
tlon  aa  Superintaodent  on  her  proven  pro- 


Twtee  appnfated  to  the  Newark  School 
Board,  ahe  acrved  tram  197»-1982  and  also 
aerred  aa  vice  prealdent. 

Bom  In  New  York  City.  AichUahop  Theo- 
dore K.  MoCaiitek  attended  Catholic  ele- 
BMBtaiy  adMMl  and  Fordham  Preparatory 
where  he  graduated  with  the  Class  of  1949. 

fyiQowtng  hia  ordination  to  the  mieBthood 
on  Kay  SI.  IMS.  he  studied  at  CathoUc  Unl- 
venlty  where  he  earned  a  master's  degree  in 
sociology  In  ItgO  and  a  doctorate  In  sociolo- 
gy in  196S.  and  where  he  served  suocessively 
as  a  uulteialty  rhaplahi.  Instructor,  dean  of 
students,  assistant  to  the  rector,  and  direc- 
tor of  development. 

On  NovemlMr  19. 1961.  Pope  John  Paul  U 
named  thea  Btabop  MeCarrick  as  the  first 
Ordinary  of  the  newly  established  Diocese 
of  Metuchen.  New  Jersey,  with  a  Catholic 
popolatlaB  of  more  than  four  hundred 
thowand  in  106  parish  communities. 

Pope  John  Paul  n  named  Bishop  McCar- 
rlck  as  fourth  Archldshop  of  Newark  on 
June  3.  1966.  The  Archdiocese  of  Newark 
ranks  as  the  seventh  largest  diocese  in  the 
United  States  with  IJi  million  Catholics  in 
343  parish  cnrnmunltlHt  On  June  29  in 
Rome,  Pope  John  Paul  n  presented  the  new 
ArefahlBhop  with  the  palHinn.  the  sacred 
iislHMiit  that  symbolises  his  archiepiacopal 
office. 

On  July  35.  1986  Archbishop  Pio  La«hi. 
ApoatoUc  Pro-Nundo  in  the  United  SUtes 
and  retired  Archbishop  Peter  L.  Gerety, 
preaided  aver  the  installation  of  Archbishop 
MoCarrick  as  the  fourth  Archbishop  of 
Newaik. 

On  Novembo'  11. 19M  the  National  Coun- 
cQ  of  Catholic  Bishops  elected  Archbishop 
ICoCaxTlck  Chatiman  of  its  Committee  on 
Iflgratlon. 

Ifary  Beth  Petriella  is  the  first  child  of 
Vietor  and  Cartde  Petriella.  She  lived  with 
her  parents  in  Irvington  untQ  1972  when 
the  family  moved  to  West  CaldwelL  When 
she  was  six  years  old  her  brother  Victor  Jr. 
Joined  the  family  and  in  19T7.  they  moved 
to  their  preaent  home  in  North  Caldwell. 

Mary  Beth  waa  educated  in  both  the  West 
Caldwell  and  Nwth  Caldwell  elementary 
aebools  and  later  at  the  West  Essex  Junior 
and  Senior  High  Schools.  During  her  high 
school  years  she  has  been  enrolled  in  an 
honors  curriculum  and  throughout  this  de- 
manding course  of  study  she  has  maintained 
an  A-avetage  and  has  been  ranked  in  the 
top  ten  percent  of  her  senior  class.  This  aca- 
demic record  has  been  accomplished  while 
also  parttdpatlng  in  numerous  social,  aca- 
demic, civic  and  athletic  activities.  She  has 
been  active  in  the  Catholic  Touth  Group  of 
Notre  Dame  Pariah,  as  well  as  her  school's 
French  Club,  Italian  Club  and  Student  Gov- 
ernment. 
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Athletically.  Mary  Beth  has  played  field 
hockey  for  six  years  and  softbaU  for  three 
years.  In  addition,  she  was  a  member  of  the 
varsity  cheerleadlng  squad  in  the  tenth 
Krade. 

9er  academic  achievements  and  awards 
Include:  the  U.8.  Achievement  Academy 
Awgrd.  the  annual  Lehigh  Leadership  Con- 
fercnoe.  National  Honor  Society,  Italian  Na- 
tional Honor  Society,  New  Jersey  Girls 
State  Delegate  and  the  Garden  State  Dlstln- 
gxiighed  Scholar  Award. 

Jahn  Martino,  Chairman  of  the  Awards 
Breakfast  Is  the  son  of  Joseph  and  Dorothy 
Martino  of  Newark.  His  Grandfather  was 
bom  in  Italy  and  came  to  Newark  in  1903. 
Join  attended  Vailsburg  High  School,  and 
In  1974  went  to  work  for  Transport  of  New 
Jeitey  in  Paterson.  In  1979  he  started  his 
own  company,  Mr.  Steam  Machine,  which  is 
involved  in  historical  restoration,  exterior 
building  cleaning,  graffiti  removal  and  other 
related  areas. 

John  has  been  an  active  citisen  in  the 
local  community  and  has  received  three  res- 
olutions of  honor  from  the  Newark  City 
Council,  2  police  commendations,  a  htmiani- 
tarfan  award  for  helping  raise  over  100  tons 
of  food  and  medical  supplies  for  the  Ethio- 
pian relief  fund.  He  is  presently  recording 
secretary  for  Newark  Unico  and  chairman 
of  the  breakfast  committee.  He  Is  a  member 
of  the  Love  Newark  Committee,  the  Newark 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  has  worked 
with  the  downtown  park  committee. 

John  has  performed  services  for  the 
Newaik  community,  gratis,  which  includes 
the  restoration  of  the  Downtown  Columbus 
Monument  and  the  graffiti  removal  of  Blast 
Side  High  School. 


THE  BREAKFAST  OF 
CHAMPIONS 


HON.  STENY  H.  HOYER 

or  MARTLARD 

a  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Thunday.  March  19, 1987 

Mr.  HOYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  coming  Sat- 
urday. March  21,  1987,  tile  Prince  Georges 
County  Champions  Association  will  celebrate 
its  13th  annual  "Breakfast  of  Ctiamptons." 

The  association,  made  up  of  community 
leaders,  civic  and  business  groups,  has 
chosen  the  breakfast  as  a  means  to  recognize 
tiie  outstanding  achievements  of  our  county's 
young  people.  Over  tiie  years,  hundreds  of 
young  people  have  been  honored  for  tt>eir  ac- 
complishments in  athletics,  academics,  sd- 
enoB,  and  the  arts. 

Vblunteers  contrttMJte  many  hours  a  year  to 
corigratulate  those  wfK)  have  distinguished 
themselves  as  champions  in  their  fieWs  of  en- 
detNor.  Since  its  inceptkxi,  the  association 
has  heraMed  from  among  our  county's  youth 
such  outstanding  award  recipients  as  Sugar 
Ray  Leonard,  Stacy  Alford,  and  Joseph  Shep- 
pard.  Winners  have  inckjded  not  only  sports 
stais  but  high  achievers  wtw  are  mathemati- 
cians, piano  players,  special  Olympics  ctiampi- 
ons  and  Gokl  Medal  Lifesaving-Award  win- 
nefs. 

A  review  of  award  winners  from  recent 
years  yieWs  up  the  names  of  notable  athletes 
and  schoiars.  These  include  from  1986: 
Danny  Ferry,  former  ail-American  baskettuJI 
star  from  DeMattia  High  Sctiool  in  Hyattsville, 
and  now  a  standout  at  Duke  University-,  the 
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fabuloua  Field  brothara,  Anthony,  Jermaine, 
Leonard,  and  WHam,  all  of  whom  are  out- 
standing boxara;  and  Joe  McCray,  national 
champion  powarWIer. 

From  1965  among  the  award  winners  were: 
Mtehaal  Lofty,  a  student  at  Norlhwastam  High 
School  «ho  set  the  national  high  school  AA 
high  jump  record  of  7  feet,  and  Ms.  KeMe 
Roberts,  a  2-year  "Breakfast  of  Champkxia 
Award  \^nnner"  and  a  natkxially  ranked  track 
star  from  Central  High  School  who  many  think 
to  be  a  futue  olympian. 

In  1984,  two  of  the  winners  for  academics 
were  waM  known  throughout  the  Washington 
area  beoause  they  had  been  featured  in  tele- 
vision commerdais  about  ttte  excellent  pro- 
grams in  ttw  Prince  Georges  County  Schools. 
Jane  MeCabe  of  Eleanor  Roosevelt  High 
School,  was  also  the  natksnal  winner  in  the 
"Space  Shuttle  Involvement  Project"  for  her 
project  on  antibiotk;  actkxi  of  bacteria  in  m»- 
crograyit)r.  Jonathan  Santos  also  of  Eleanor 
Roosevelt  High  School  had  been  tiie  grand 
prize  wirfwr  at  the  "Intematkxwl  Science  and 
Engineering  Fair"  for  his  design  of  an  aerody- 
namic wing. 

Among  ttie  1963  winners  were  two  sisters, 
Dina  and  Stacy  Alford,  wfK>  were  ttw  national 
twirl  and  strut  champions,  as  well  as  William 
S.  Baker,  the  national  voice  of  democracy 
speech  champion,  arxj  Jinny  Rhee  the  Senkx 
Elite  natipnal  finalist  in  gymnastics. 

Each  year  a  vohjnteer  steering  committee  of 
professkmals  reviews  applnainns  for  ttie 
awards  nvhich  are  submitted  by  professionals 
who  wori(  with  young  people.  Although  most 
awards  are  presented  to  nominees  under  the 
age  of  21,  ttie  association  recognizes  ottier 
outstanding  individuais  who  have  served  or 
contributed  to  tiie  success  of  tiie  young 
people  ki  the  country.  One  of  ttie  oMest 
"youngsters"  recognized  by  the  associatkxi 
was  ttieit  75-year-oM  Rita  Shepard  of  Hyatts- 
ville, wtK)  regularly  swam  1  mile  a  day  and 
placed  In  natkxial  age-group  meets.  On  ttie 
other  end  of  the  age  scale,  2-year  oM  Jimmy 
Lovelaca,  a  member  of  the  Guys  and  Dolls 
Cksggera,  received  an  award  from  "Breakfast 
of  ChanfMons"  1  year  for  being  a  champion- 
ship ctojjger. 

The  ligt  of  names  will  continue  as  more  of 
ttie  county's  youth  are  fionored  each  year  at 
ttie  "Brgakfast  of  Champkxis."  This  uraque 
event  is  ttiought  to  be  ttie  only  one  of  its  kind 
in  ttie  country.  The  assoctatnn  brings  togettier 
ttie  newest  nominees,  ttieir  families  and 
friends  to  bestow  recognition  in  tiie  form  of  a 
medalinn  or  plaque  upon  ttie  champtons. 
Guest  speakers,  such  as  Joe  Theismann  and 
Jo  Jo  StartMick  tell  ttieir  own  success  stories 
to  ttie  young  people.  This  year  ttie  guest 
speaker  will  be  a  special  diampion,  our  own 
dalleague.  Congressman  Tom  McMillen. 

It  was  a  small  group  of  citizens  wtio  began 
ttie  amazing  "Breakfast  of  Ctiampkms,"  but 
ttie  nuntier  of  lives  ttieir  work  lias  touctied 
has  groam  to  ttie  thousands.  Memtiers  such 
as  current  assodatxm  president  Ron  Sctiiff, 
Esq.,  and  former  association  presidents 
Dennis  Curry  and  Dr.  Mary  Ellen  Kiss  have 
spent  many  hours  to  stiow  our  outstanding 
young  citizens  how  much  ttiey  are  appreciat- 
ed. The  associatmn  has  stirred  great  pride 
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among  the  famiea.  friends,  and  community 
members  of  the  country's  youth. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  association  members  also 
deaenw  to  be  caHad  champions  for  bringing 
honor,  pride,  and  raoognMon  to  those  young 
people  whoso  hours  of  dedfcatton  and  hard 
work  have  led  to  great  success.  I  know  ail  my 
coWoaguoB  wM  join  with  me  in  congratulaling 
the  1967  "Breakfast  of  Champions"  winners 
who  wM  be  honored  later  this  week.  Every 
one  of  them  is  undoubtedly  a  great  example 
of  ttie  high  level  of  achievement  of  wtik:h 
American  youth  are  capable. 


JAPAN  VIOLATmO  SEMICXINDUC- 
TOR  TRADE  A0REEIiO3rr 


HON.  RICHARD  H.  STALUNGS 

or  IDAHO 
IK  THE  HOUSE  OP  BEPRESENTATIVES 

Thunday.  March  19, 1987 

Mr.  STALUNGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  I  am 
offering,  akxig  with  my  colleagues  Robert 
Matsui,  Claudine  Schneider.  Richard  Gep- 
hardt, and  JJ.  Pickle,  a  resolutton  urging 
ttie  PreskJent  to  take  immediate  and  appropri- 
ate actnn  to  enforce  the  Semnonductor 
Trade  Agreement  tietween  the  United  States 
and  Japan. 

Ttie  problems  experienced  by  U.S.  serncon- 
ductor  manufacturers  are  not  accidental.  In 
the  mid-1 970's,  the  Japanese  Government  de- 
ckled ttiat  computers  and  information  sennces 
were  the  kind  of  industries  that  Japan  wanted 
to  dominate  and  that  entry  into  ttie  industry 
wouM  be  ttirough  volume  production  of  semi- 
corxluctors  and  ottier  components.  The  initial 
program  included  government  sponsored  re- 
search and  devetopment  programs,  k>w-inter- 
est  k>ans,  export  assistance,  and  effectively 
ckMing  Japanese  markets  to  foreign  competi- 
tion. More  recently,  Japanese  manufacturers 
have  engaged  in  deliberate  overproduction, 
excess  exporting,  price  undercutting  and  the 
"dumping"  of  product  at  less  ttian  ttie  cost  of 
production.  Since  that  decision,  the  Japanese 
have  steadily  increased  ttieir  world  market 
share  to  nearly  90  percent  and  driven  United 
States  competitors  to  ttie  edge  of  t>ankruptcy 
or  out  of  ttie  business  altogether. 

In  June  1985,  because  of  persistent  sales 
of  64K  DRAM  ctiips  betow  costs,  a  company 
kxated  in  my  district,  Mksron  Technotogy,  Inc., 
filed  ttie  first  antkJumping  case  in  the  tntema- 
tkxial  Trade  Commisskin  and  the  Department 
of  Commerce.  Although  there  were  many 
skeptx»  at  the  time,  Mnron  prevailed  at  every 
stage  of  the  proceedings,  and  an  antkJumping 
order  was  issued  and  is  in  effect  After  com- 
mencement of  the  Mnron  petitkxi,  the  Presi- 
dent's Task  Force  on  Trade  became  involved, 
and  as  a  result,  the  Commerce  Department 
self-initiated  an  antxlumping  petitkm  concern- 
ing 256K  and  above  DRAM's  from  Japan.  The 
265K  DRAM  case,  together  with  a  comparaon 
case  concerning  EPROM's,  is  now  under  a 
suspenskxi  agreement  as  a  result  of  ttie  bilat- 
eral trade  agreement 

Under  tremendous  pressure,  ttie  Japanese 
emered  into  ttie  Semiconductor  Trade  Agree- 
ment on  July  31.  1987.  The  agreemem  prom- 
ised ttiat  ttiere  wouki  be:  Frst,  an  end  to  Jap- 
anese  dumping   In   United   States   markets; 
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second,  an  end  to  Japanese  dumping  in  for- 
eign markets;  and  ttwd,  access  for  United 
States  products  in  Japanese  markets.  Despite 
good-faith  and  commendaiile  efforts  by  the 
Department  of  Commerce  and  ttie  United 
States  Trade  Representative,  ttie  Japanese 
have  not  abUed  ty  ttie  agraemont  They  have 
continued  to  dump  in  third-party  countries  and 
to  restrict  access  to  Japanese  mailtets.  Just 
yesterday,  Micron  Tectuiotogy  released  an  irv- 
voioe  ttiat  showed  ttiat  a  l-kxig  Kong-tMsed 
unit  of  Japan's  Oki  Electric  Industry  Co.  sold  a 
certain  type  of  memory  ctiip  for  a  price  at 
least  20  percent  bek>w  the  k>west  fair-market 
value  assigned  to  a  Japanese  chip  maker 
under  ttie  agreement 

On  March  10,  I  met  with  Deputy  United 
States  Trade  Representative  Mntiael  Smith  to 
discuss  Japanese  noncornpHance  with  the 
agreement  and  possible  United  States  retalia- 
tnn.  Mr.  Smith  indtoated  that  United  States 
data  showed  ttiat  almost  all  major  Japanese 
suppliers  were  selling  DRAM's  and  EPf^OM's 
at  prKes  ranging  from  47  to  65  percem  betow 
fully  altocated  production  costs.  Based  on  ttiat 
informatMsn,  the  United  States  warned  Japan 
that  sanctnns  wouU  be  imposed  unless  third- 
country  dumping  had  ceased  as  of  Fetyuary 
28.  Next  week,  after  new  pricing  data  and 
compiled  ttirough  the  February  28  deadline, 
the  Cabinet-level  Economk:  PoUcy  Council  will 
make  a  final  deciskxi  wtiettier  to  continue  ttie 
agreement  and,  if  not  what  penalbes  shoukj 
be  imposed.  Despite  Japanese  assertions  to 
ttie  contrary,  ttie  Oki  invoice  indnates  ttiat 
noncompliance  has  continued. 
I  wouM  make  ttiree  observations. 
First  wtiatever  decision  the  United  States 
makes  alxxjt  adtiering  to  ttie  agreement  we 
must  be  forceful  and  unequivocal.  The  Japa- 
nese must  understand  that  the  United  States 
will  not  countenance  even  minor  transgres- 
stons  of  offkaal  agreements  or  United  States 
law.  Consequently,  I  woukj  caution  against  ac- 
cepting Japanese  pricing  at  any  level  betow 
100  percent  of  fully  altocated  production 
costs. 

Secorxj,  I  question  the  effnacy  of  retaliatory 
actton  limited  solely  to  punitive  tariffs  on  Japa- 
nese products  ttiat  use  semtoonductors,  such 
as  laser  primers.  I  am  struck  by  the  negNgitito 
deterrem  value  of  a  remedy  ttiat  fails  to  ad- 
dress the  devastating  damage  done  to  U.S. 
producers  and  to  recoup  market  stiares 
gained  by  illegal  dumping.  Thus,  as  an  addi- 
tion to  downstream  tariffs,  I  would  recommend 
direct  punitive  actton  against  Japanese  semi- 
conductor imports. 

Third.  shouW  the  trade  agreement  be  con- 
tinued, I  must  emptiasize  the  importance  of 
continued  monitoring  of  Japanese  compliance 
with  the  agreement  I  appreciate  how  difftoutt 
It  wouki  be  to  regain  ttie  attentton  of  ttie  Eco- 
nomk; Policy  Council  shoukl  future  Japanese 
pricing  fall  betow  the  agreement  As  a  result  I 
wouto  suggest  timely  Cabinet-level  review  of  a 
deciston  to  adhere  to  the  agreetnent 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  resolution  being  introduced 
today  confirms  ttie  need  for  tough  and  forceful 
United  States  actton  to  combat  documented 
Japanese  dumping  and  to  demonstrate  United 
States  resolve  in  ttie  face  of  continuous  and 
imenttonal  vtolattons  of  ttie  trade  agreement 
As  the  100th  Congress  addresses  compre- 
hensive trade  legislatton,  I  urge  my  colleagues 


to  join  efforts  to 
agreement 
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enforce  an  already  existing 


PENNSYLVANIA  FEDERA'nON  OP 
SPORTSMEN  CLUBS 


HON.  JOE  KOLTER 

or  mmsTLVAiriA 

ni  THE  HOUSE  OP  BEPHBSEirTATTVES 

Thuraday,  March  19, 1987 

Mr.  KOLTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Pennsytva- 
nia  Federation  of  Sporlamen  Clubs,  Inc.,  rep- 
resenting 557  affiliated  ciulw  with  a  total  of 
84,715  members,  is  leading  ttw  fight  for  sale 
hunting,  proper  outdoor  education  and  wtiole- 
some  fainily  activity. 

An  affiliate  of  the  Nationai  Wildlife  Federa- 
tton,  the  Pennsylvania  Federatton  sets  a  com- 
mendatito  exaniple  for  all  young  outdoor  per- 
sons and  provtoes  the  affiliated  dubs  through- 
out the  State  with  a  common  voice. 

This  year,  the  norttiwest  division  of  the  fed- 
eratton will  tiost  ttie  annual  spring  conventton. 
As  ttie  members  conduct  ttieir  committee 
meetings,  seminars,  and  agency  reports,  I  am 
conftoent  ttiat  ttie  t>est  interests  of  Pennsylva- 
nia's outdoors  will  be  represented. 

I  heretjy  commend  ttie  federatton — and 
Prestoem  Leonard  Hess  and  his  feHow  offi- 
cers— for  ttieir  outstanding  work  over  ttie 
years  and  for  ttieir  continued  interest  and  oorv 
cem  for  ttie  fiekls  and  forests  of  Pennsylva- 
nia; ttieir  concern  for  ttie  streams  and  rivers, 
and  for  ttie  citizens  wtio  are  able  to  enjoy 
ttiese  natural  resources. 

Today  I  stand  before  ttie  full  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  pay  tribute  to  ttie  Pennsylva- 
nia Federatton  of  Sportsmen's  Ckjt>s,  and  I'm 
proud  to  do  so. 


FEDERAL  EMPLOYEE  HEALTH 
INSURANCE 


HON.  RAARY  ROSE  OAKAR 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEHTATIVBS 

Thurzday,  March  19. 1987 

Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  fundamental 
poitoy  of  the  Federal  Govemmem  has  long 
been  to  provtoe  Its  emptoyees  with  pay  and 
other  compensation  ttiat  is  comparable  to  ttie 
private  sector,  in  order  to  make  the  Federal 
Govemment  competitive  in  ttie  reuuitinent 
and  retentton  of  competent  personnel.  A 
major  component  of  ttiis  equality  is  health  irv 
surance,  somettiing  Congress  recognized  in 
1959  when  it  passed  the  Federal  Employees 
Health  Benefits  Act  The  intern  of  the  legisla- 
tion was  to  ctose  ttie  gap  "between  ttie  Gov- 
ernment in  its  capacity  as  employer,  and  em- 
ptoyers  in  private  enterprise,  with  respect  to 
health  benefits  for  emptoyees." 

Today,  as  ttie  largest  empkiyer-sponsored 
health  plan  in  the  Nation,  the  Federal  Emptoy- 
ees Health  Benefit  Program  [FEHBP]  shouW 
be  a  shining  example  to  private  sector  pro- 
grams. Anything  less  is  an  affrom  to  congres- 
stonal  Intent  and  a  disservtoe  to  ttie  10  miNion 
Federal  vMxkers,  annuitants,  and  dependents 
who  parttoipate  in  this  program.  Unfortunately, 
this  is  no  tonger  the  case.  Under  the  Reagan 
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ttMir  hMNh  piMi  oowiQS  (fcniniih  sutatwt- 
^Ut)f,  to  ttw  point  whM  F6dsrai  worttsrs  now 
p^^  mnw  for  low  ooworao'  ond  no  lonow 
hsM  hoiMi  bonoMo  oquivolont  to  thoM  pro- 
vidod  in  flw  puMc  Mctor. 

In  1962.  ttw  OfliM  of  Porsonnal  IManage- 
nwnl  KOduood  IwoMh  bonoflts  by  on  BvoniQs 
of  12.5  poroont  wid  incraood  pramiufns  by 
■fenott  50  pvoonL  A  1964  study  conducted 
by  6w  Hoy  Anodotoo  fof  Itw  Post  Offico  snd 
CMI  Ssratoo  ConwiMso  sfwws  tturt  Fodofsi 
>  sra  now  2.2  psrcant  lass,  as  a 
of  pay,  for  tho  Fodoral  employee 
Hwifw  tfw  cwwiQO  priMto  sector  wortcer.  In 
»>e  960  and  90th  Cooflrsssss,  as  ch^  of  the 
SuboonvnMse  on  Compensation  and  Employ- 
ee BenelNs,  I  held  extoneive  hearings  on  the 
many  probianw  of  the  FEHBP.  Through  these 
haertngs,  wv  know  wtiat  needs  to  be  done  to 
leatore  tfw  FEHBP  to  its  fonner,  intended 
aMua.  TIM  ia  «^  I  am  introducing  the  Feder- 
ai  empnyaaa  naann  uenenis  netonn  Act  of 
1067.  My  bM  wM  provide  Federal  employees, 
amullanls  and  dependents  with  a  dependa- 
and  comprefienaive  health  insur- 


Fint  ttw  FMeral  Employees  Health  Bene- 
ils  naiomi  Ad  of  1967  wM  amerxi  current  law 
to  Incnaaee  the  Government's  share  of  ttie 
prsmium  oonMbulton  from  60  to  75  percent  of 
the  awaraoe  aubactlption  charge  of  the  Big  Six 
plana.  N  wH  alao  inciease  to  100  percent  the 
amount  of  that  contribution  which  can  be  ap- 
pled  toahealth  plan.  This  would  be  the  first 
Increase  in  12  years  and  is  closer  to  wtiat  pri- 
vato  employers  pay  toward  health  insurance 
ooweiage  for  ttteir  employees. 

To  ensure  adequate  health  coverage  for  re- 
tirees, my  legiBlation  alao  provides  for  a  Gov- 
ernment dWeiential,  equal  to  5  percent  of  the 
Big  Six  average,  to  be  paid  to  the  FEHBP  for 
each  enroltod  employee  or  annuitant  who  is 
age  65  or  older  and  is  not  entitled  to  part  A 
hospital  Insuranoe  under  Medk»re. 

It  ia  important  that  employees  separated 
ttvough  no  fault  of  ttwir  own  from  Federal  env 
ploymiant  be  protected  against  catastrophic 
medteal  coats.  Therefore,  my  legislation  will 
aHow  "riffed"  Federal  employees  and  certain 
ottters  an  opporturdty  to  continue  ttieir  health 
ooveraga  provided  they  pay  the  entire  premi- 
um cost 

In  addMion.  ttie  legislation  will  require  the 
0PM  to  estabiah  financial  solvency  require- 
ments for  seK-inaured  plans.  This  will  elimi- 
nato  ttie  poasiiilty  of  a  plan  becoming  insol- 
vent and  unable  to  pay  legitimate  medical 
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On  the  benefit  side,  my  legislation  will 
enorn  that  ttwse  enrollees  wtw  require  medi- 
cal treatment  for  nervous,  mental,  and  emo- 
tional dterders,  indudtog  alcoholism  and  drug 
addtelion  win  receive  the  treatment  they  need. 
Tlwae  benefits  were  particularly  singled  out  by 
the  1961  0PM  reductions  In  coverage.  Ac- 
coning  to  an  American  Psychiatric  Associa- 
tion analyais  of  the  benefit  reductions  be- 
tween 1960  and  1964.  the  cuts  In  benefits  for 
physical  haeNh  care  averaged  6  or  7  percent, 
«Me  meet  ot  ttw  plans  cut  lt>eir  mental  health 
benefits  by  25  to  50  percent  A  recent  GAG 
study  found  that  in  1960  most  mental  health 
plans  paid  100  percent  of  initial  mental  health 
expenees  for  a  specified  time  or  to  a  specified 
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dollv  limit,  whereas  today  "FEHBP  enrollees 
can  expect  to  pay  a  subatantial  portion  of 
bWad  charges  for  mental  health."  So  we  are 
now  confronted  wfith  a  Federal  health  insur- 
mnam  program  wt)ich  has  effectively  disenfran- 
chiaed  and  financially  punished  one  of  ttie 
moat  vulnerable  segments  of  ttie  Federal  wor1( 
foroB— ttK>se  in  need  of  treatment  for  mental 
Wnass  and  substance  abuse  disorders. 

Last  year  I  introduced  and  Congress  passed 
a  "sense  of  Congress"  resolution  regarding 
ttie  importance  of  providing  adequate  benefits 
coverage  under  ttie  FEHBP  for  ttie  treatment 
of  mental  illness,  alcoholism,  and  drug  addic- 
tioa  It  was  an  important  first  step,  but  we 
must  do  more.  My  legislation  requires  all  plans 
to  provide  a  minimum  of  50  oiitpatient  visits 
and  60  inpatient  days  per  year,  as  well  as  two 
28-day  alcoholism  or  drug  atxjse  treatments 
per  lifetime.  Such  benefits  must  be  provided 
with  copayments  and  deductibles  at  ttie  same 
leval  as  Is  required  for  the  treatment  of  physi- 
cal illnesses.  The  number  of  visits  can  be  in- 
creased, but  only  by  approval  of  a  peer  review 
group  on  a  case-by-case  basis.  Not  only 
should  we  provide  adequate  benefits  for  these 
disorders  t>ecause  it  is  ttie  humane  thing  to 
do->but  also  because  it  Is  good  tiealth  policy. 
If  w«  do  not  we  will  only  aggravate  them  in 
the  long  run  because  without  adequate  treat- 
ment, physical  and  mental  health  will  almost 
surely  deteriorate  leading  to  more  costly  prob- 
lems such  as  liver  disease,  heart  disease, 
severe  depression,  and  drunk  driving. 

M|y  legislation  also  requires  the  plans  to 
provide  dental  coverage  and  prohibits  ttie 
OPM  from  contracting  with  an  insurance  carri- 
er for  health  Insurance  ttiat  is  not  equivalent 
to  96  percent  of  the  previous  year's  contract 

Fkially.  to  ensure  an  end  to  past  discrimina- 
tory practices,  ttie  bill  will  require  all  health 
plans  to  accept  annuitants  on  an  equal  basis 
with  active  employees,  and  reestabiisties  con- 
gressional oversight  of  this  important  health 
insurance  program. 

t/t.  Speaker,  I  believe  this  legislation  is  ttie 
vetiicle  ttiat  will  bring  tong-term  stability  and 
mudvneeded  reform  to  ttie  Federal  Employee 
Health  Benefits  Program.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  enact  this  measure  to  guarantee  Federal 
workers  and  retirees  health  Insurance  ttiat  is 
fair  and  equitatile,  and  that  is  comparable  to 
ttiat  provided  by  the  private  sector. 


OILMAN  SUPPORTS  MERCHANT 
I  SEAMEN  BENEFITS 

HON.  BENJAMIN  A.  GILMAN 

OP  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVXS 

J  Thursday,  March  19,  1987 
.  GILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support 
today  of  a  measure  introduced  by  my  col- 
league from  New  Yori(,  [Mr.  Biaqgi],  provkting 
benefits  to  merchant  seamen  wtio  served  In 
ttie  U.S.  merchant  marine  during  Worid  War  II. 

I  believe  ttiat  this  measure,  H.R.  1235,  is  an 
important  step  in  recognizing  the  conskterable 
conlritxition  ttiat  merctiant  marines  wtio  trav- 
eled through  hostile  waters  during  Worid  War 

II  made  to  ttie  AHIed  war  effort,  and  I  am 
pleased  to  cosponsor  it.  I  strongly  believe  that 
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with  sonie  modfficatton,  this  biH  will  justly  rec- 
ognize those  valiant  men  as  veterans. 

Ttie  mprtaMy  rate  of  merchant  seamen  wtw 
traveled  through  hosUto  vnrters  during  Worid 
War  II  wBa  about  the  same  percentage  level 
as  the  U.S.  Marine  Corps.  I  have  met  with 
several  ax-merchant  marines  in  my  own  con- 
gressional district  who  have  toW  me  of  the 
dangers  ttiey  endured  while  serving  their 
country.  Most  people  do  not  realize  the  mili- 
tary importance  of  the  merchant  seamen,  wtio 
supplied  our  overseas  troops  and  aHies  at 
great  risk  to  ttiemselves.  Most  merchant  ma- 
rines went  through  military  training  and  often 
manned  guns  to  protect  themselves  and  their 
precious  cargo  from  enemy  attack.  In  fact  the 
only  German  capitol  stiip  to  be  sunk  in  sur- 
face action  by  U.S.  forces  during  Worid  War  II 
was  the  rakJer  Steir.  That  ship  was  sunk  by 
the  merchant  ship  Stephen  Hopkins. 

The  united  States  is  the  only  major  ally  who 
dkl  not  afford  special  recognition  to  their  mer- 
chant marines  after  WorM  War  II.  Australia 
even  recognizes  ttiose  Australians  who  served 
on  U.S.-tlag  merchant  vessels  during  Worid 
War  II.  Congress  somehow  overiooked  the 
contritxjtton  of  ttie  merchant  marine  wtien  it 
was  preparing  the  G.I.  bill  of  rights  to  provkfe 
benefits  to  the  veterans  of  Worid  War  II,  de- 
spite Preekjent  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  express 
desire  that  such  benefits  be  extended  to  the 
merchant  seamen.  Roosevelt  stated  upon  his 
signing  of  the  bill, 

I  tnut  ttiat  the  Congress  will  also  soon 
provide  similar  opportunities  for  postwar 
education  and  unemployment  Insurance  to 
the  meml>ers  of  the  merctiant  marine,  who 
tiave  risked  their  lives  time  and  again 
during  Oils  war  for  the  welfare  of  thelr 
country. 

The  Unjust  treatment  of  our  merchant 
seamen  was  brought  home  to  me  by  one  of 
my  own  constituents,  Mr.  KermIt  Haber,  who 
was  kind  enough  to  share  with  me  a  commu- 
nk»tton  he  had  received  years  ago  from  ttien 
Presklent  Tmman  whk:h  stated: 

To  yov  who  answered  the  call  of  your 
country  and  served  in  Its  Merchant  Marine 
to  bring  alwut  the  total  defeat  of  the 
enemy,  I  extend  the  heartfelt  thanks  of  the 
Nation.  Tou  undertook  a  most  severe  task- 
one  wtilch  called  for  courage  and  fortitude. 
Because  you  demonstrated  the  resourceful- 
ness and  calm  judgement  necessary  to  carry 
out  that  task,  we  now  look  to  you  for  leader- 
ship and  example  In  further  serving  our 
country  in  peace. 

Mr.  Haber  is  continuing  to  demonstrate  his 
leadership,  arxj  Is  doing  his  country  a  great 
servKe  in  calling  to  Its  attentkxi  the  critnal  im- 
portance of  the  merchant  marine  to  the  vk:tory 
achieved  by  the  Allies,  and  in  bringing  the  just 
reward  to  ttiose  tirave  men  wtio  served  in  our 
merctiant  marine. 

H.R.  1235  is  not  a  perfect  bill.  For  instance, 
It  requires  ttiat  a  merchant  marine  serve  at 
least  12  months  to  be  eligible  for  veteran  berv 
efHs,  wtiereas  members  of  the  regular  Armed 
Forces  need  only  to  have  served  90  days.  I 
am  hopeful  ttiat  oversights  such  as  ttiese  will 
t>e  corroded  during  the  legislative  process.  I 
am  also  requesting  that  the  Administrator  of 
ttie  Maritime  Administratton,  Mr.  John 
Gaughar\  give  us  a  reasonatiie  estimate  of 
how  mariy  merchant  marines  wtio  served  on 
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ships  passing  through  contested  waters  are 
still  living,  so  that  we  can  then  get  an  estimate 
of  the  cost  of  this  measure.  I  bring  this  to  my 
colleagues'  attentkxi  simply  because  I  believe 
it  is  important  to  distinguish  tietween  ttiose 
merchant  seamen  wtio  risked  their  lives  during 
WorW  War  II  and  ttiose  wtw  only  traveled  on 
the  Great  Lakes  or  similar  nonhostile  waters. 
Again,  wtiiie  ttiis  is  not  a  perfect  measure,  I 
tielieve  Congress  is  tong  overdue  in  recogniz- 
ing the  contributkxi  of  our  merchant  seamen, 
and  must  now  get  the  legislative  process  roll- 
ing. Accordingly,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port H.R.  1235  to  provkle  our  merctiant 
seamen  who  risked  ttieir  lives,  veterans' 
status  and  the  benefits  they  are  entitled  to  as 
a  result  of  such  status. 


CONGRATDLA'nONS  TO  PHIL 
PORTNOY 


HON.  BflATTHEW  J.  RINAUX) 

OP  mW  JXRSXT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  19,  1987 

Mr.  RINALOO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  my  col- 
leagues to  join  me  in  extending  congratula- 
ttons  to  Mr.  Phil  Portnoy  of  Unnn,  NJ,  the  re- 
cipient of  the  1987  Humanitarian  Award  from 
his  feltow  citizens  for  his  two  decades  of  out- 
standing endeavors  in  tielping  ttie  disadvan- 
teged  and  ttie  unfortunate. 

Ttirough  the  Phil  Portnoy  Associatton,  citi- 
zens of  Unton,  NJ,  generously  raise  funds  for 
many  young  men  and  women  wtio  have  suf- 
fered from  crippling  injuries  and  illnesses,  and 
wtiose  medk^l  expenses  couki  not  be  cov- 
ered through  insurance  and  various  ottier  pro- 
grams. Wl^  ttieir  families  had  nowtiere  else 
to  turn  for  help,  PtiH  Portnoy  and  members  of 
his  association  came  to  ttieir  rescue.  It  lias 
tieen  an  inspiring  story  of  bringing  people  to- 
gether, whKh  Is  one  of  tiie  hallmarits  of  Phil 
Portnoy. 

For  ttie  last  two  decades,  he  has  been  one 
of  Unkxi  Townstiip's  most  active  and  involved 
citizens.  As  a  nnemt>er  of  ttie  Unkin  Board  of 
Education,  Ptiil  Portnoy  has  promoted  better 
education  and  opportunities  for  young  people. 

Recently,  this  was  demonstrated  tiy  ttie  na- 
tional recognition  awarded  by  ttie  U.S.  Secre- 
tary of  Education  William  Bennett  in  selecting 
Uroon  Township  pubik:  schools  as  a  model 
sdiool  distiict 

Phil  has  been  devoted  to  education  as  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Education  in  Unton 
for  ttie  last  25  years.  He  served  as  its  presi- 
dent for  6  of  ttiose  years,  and  he  has  tieen 
well  informed  on  national  education  issues 
while  serving  as  a  member  of  ttie  Nattonal 
School  Board  of  the  Federal  Relations  Net- 
work. 

But  It  is  in  tiis  tiometown  of  Unk>n  ttiat  Phil 
Portnoy  lias  had  ttie  greatest  impact  through 
ttie  March  of  Dimes,  ttie  United  Way,  and  as  a 
founder  and  presklent  of  ttie  Unk>n  FoottMdl 
Rockets,  and  as  coach  in  the  Unkxi  Littie 
League.  He  was  a  past  member  and  director 
of  the  Teener  League  and  a  director  of  ttie 
Union  Boys  and  Giris  Club. 

Phil  Portnoy's  organizational  ability  and 
viskxi  also  helped  him  to  found  ttie  Temple 
Israel  in  Unkxi,  and  to  serve  as  presklent  of 
ttie  B'nai  B'rith  in  Unkxi. 
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As  ttie  standard  tiearer  of  ttie  Ptiil  Portnoy 
Aasodation,  he  has  helped  its  members  raise 
three-quarters  of  a  milKon  dollars  over  ttie  last 
17  years  for  diaritabto  purposes. 

Achievements  of  ttiis  dimenskxi  cannot  go 
unnoticed,  and  Phil  Portnoy  has  twen  honored 
by  virtually  every  major  organization  in  tiie 
community,  induding  ttie  Knights  of  Cdum- 
txis,  the  townstiip  of  Unkxi,  ttie  Unkxi  Ctiam- 
ber  of  Commerce,  Memorial  General  Hospital, 
and  others  as  man  of  the  year. 

Ttie  family  of  Phil  Portnoy  also  deserves  our 
ttianks  and  appreciation  for  supporting  Ptiil  in 
many  civK  and  ctiaritatile  endeavors.  His  wife, 
Phyllis,  and  their  four  sons,  Mark,  Rot>ert 
Steven,  and  Daniel,  and  Phil's  four  grandchil- 
dren share  in  this  honor. 

As  a  friend  of  Phil  Portnoy  for  many  years,  I 
join  my  feltow  citizens  in  Unkxi  ToMrrnhip  In 
saluting  an  outstanding  citizen  and  devoted 
American. 


H.R.  1717— STRENGTHENING  THE 
SEA  GRANT  COLLEGE  PRO- 
GRAM: MARINE  RESOURCES 
INVESTMENT  AND  ECONOMIC 
COMPETITIVENESS  ACT  OP 
1987 


HON.  WALTER  B.  JONES 

or  nOKTB  CAKOUHA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVSS 

Thursday,  March  19,  1987 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today,  akxig  with  28  of  my  colieagues,  I  tiave 
introduced  H.R.  1717,  ttie  Marine  Resources 
Investment  and  Econome  Competitiveness 
Ad  of  1987. 

It  is  a  bill  that  will  provkle  for  a  stowiger 
competitive  positkxi  for  ttie  United  Stetes  in 
ttie  understanding  and  wise  use  of  ocean, 
coastal,  and  Great  Lakes  resources  by 
strengtiiening  the  national  Sea  Grant  College 
Program  and  by  initiating,  witiiin  ttiat  program, 
a  new  strategk:  marine  research  effort 

Begun  in  1966,  ttie  sea  grant  network  now 
includes  22  sea  grant  colleges  and  7  Institu- 
tional programs  whk:h  weave  togettier  a  total 
network  of  more  ttian  300  universities  and  af- 
filiated Instituttons,  induding  a  numtier  from 
Inland  states. 

Sea  grant  fills  a  unk^ue  place  in  American 
marine  sdence,  provkUng  enormous  benefits 
to  ttie  Nation.  In  fad,  a  1981  study  found  that 
sea  grant  programs  stimulate  an  annual  eco- 
nomk;  retum  of  over  S230  millkxi— proof  that 
this  program  is  leading  to  fuller  resource  utili- 
zation and  greater  economk:  effkaency  in 
marine-related  industries. 

We  have  heard  a  great  deal  recentiy  atiout 
the  dedining  international  competitiveness  of 
U.S.  Industry.  Ttie  White  House-sponsored 
Packard-Bromley  report— "A  Renevved  Part- 
nerstiip,"  a  report  of  ttie  White  House  Science 
Coundl,  1986 — emphasizes  the  need  for  uni- 
versity-industry-govemment  partnership  ap- 
proaches to  science  as  a  fundamental  base 
for  economk:  growth  and  competiveness.  Sea 
grant  offers  a  model  for  this  type  of  effort. 

Yet  since  1 981 ,  ttie  administration  has  pro- 
posed ttie  termination  of  ttie  Natxxial  Sea 
Grant  Cdlege  Program.  Every  year.  Congress 
has  rejeded  such  proposals  and  has  kept  the 
Sea  Grant  Program  level  funded. 
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Ttie  time  has  come  to  do  more  for  this  ee- 
sential  program  ttiat  fosters  both  cooperation 
and  oompettttveness  in  marina  sdenoe, 
oceanography,  and  other  coastal  and  Great 
Lakes  issues. 

We  must  utilize  and  maximize  ttie  existing 
sea  grant  network  to  address  areas  of  emerg- 
ing national  opportunity  and  need.  More  fo- 
cused and  accelerated  work  needs  to  be  ear- 
ned out  in  areas  such  as  marine  btotechnd- 
ogy.  Great  L.akes  water  levels,  polkry  and 
technotogy  for  ttie  exdusive  economic  zone, 
and  estuarine  and  coastal  ocean  resource 
studies. 

To  encourage  ttiese  and  ottier  new  direc- 
tions in  national  marine  science  research,  ttie 
centerpiece  of  H.R.  1717  is  ttie  estatilistiment 
of  a  strategic  marine  research  program.  Ttiis 
program,  to  be  administered  by  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce,  provkles  grants  and  postdoc- 
toral fellowships  for  research  on  strategk: 
marine  priority  areas.  Ttie  areas  are  to  tie 
designated  by  ttie  Under  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce for  Oceans  and  Atinosphere  and  are  to 
tie  ttiose  whk:h  are  not  capable  of  receiving 
adequately  focused  and  compretiensive  atterv 
tion  under  other  sections  of  the  sea  grant  law. 
This  new  program  Involves  ttiose  areas  in 
whM:h  research  Is  of  national  or  gk>t>al  scale, 
long-range,  and  requiring  txoad  university  in- 
volvement Ttiese  are  the  areas  for  which  sea 
grant  institutions  are  especially  suited  to  mobi- 
lize talent  and  provkle  needed  ti-ansfer  of  in- 
formatkxi  and  technology. 

A  special  feature  of  ttie  Strategk:  Marine 
Research  Program  is  auttxxization  for  ttie 
Secretary  to  estatilish  "centers  of  excel- 
lence." In  designating  a  center  of  excellence 
In  strategk:  marine  research,  ttie  Secretary 
must  find  ttiat  the  continuity  and  kxig-range 
capabilities  of  ttie  Sea  Grant  Program  make  it 
especially  qualified  to  manage  ttiis  type  of  re- 
search program. 

Sea  grant  has  tieen  a  successful  national 
experiment  during  its  20  years  of  operation. 
Ttie  network  of  sea  grant  universities  and  in- 
stitutions is  an  effective  national  instrument 
for  sdentifk:  progress,  technoksgy  transfer, 
economk:  competitiveness,  and  social  tiene- 
fits. 

H.R.  1717  is  an  important  legislative  initia- 
tive to  strengthen  this  program  and  to  en- 
hance ttie  capatxllties  ttiat  tiave  tieen  nurtured 
over  ttie  years  but  wtiKh  tiave  recently  suf- 
fered alarming  budgetary  retiendiment 

Over  the  next  few  days,  I  will  be  sending 
letters  to  all  Memtiers  of  ttie  Itouse  asking  for 
cosponsorship  of  H.R.  1717.  For  ttxMe  of  my 
colleagues  from  Great  Lakes  Stetes,  I  need 
not  emptiasize  ttie  problems  of  toxic  pollut- 
ants or  water  levels.  For  those  from  States 
bordering  an  ocean,  I  need  not  emphasize  ttie 
broad  array  of  issues  and  protilems  affecting 
our  Nation's— and  your  States'— coastal 
margin.  The  Sea  Grant  Program  has  been 
helpful  in  ttie  past  and  it  needs  your  support 
for  continuatkxi  and  entiancement  of  ttiat  as- 
sistance In  ttie  future. 

For  my  colleagues  from  inland  States,  I  will 
simply  point  out  ttiat  ttie  Sea  Grant  Program  Is 
based  on  ttie  principles  of  ttie  Land  Grant  Ad 
Both  the  Land  Grant  and  Sea  Grant  Programs 
are  concerned  witti  ttie  generation  of  useful 
knowledge  and  technotogy  and  ite  appUcation 
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to  diwlopnwnt  and  um  of  ttw  rMouroM  of 
«w  iMd  and  tlw  M«.  Th*  wnpfiMiB  in  both 
•w  Land  Qrani  Mogram  and  the  Sea  Grant 
Oolasa  Aogram  ia  on  a  alrong  appBod  n- 
aaareh  conyonant  and  a  oonrnttmant  to  ecki- 
oMtan  and  axlanaion  or  aiMaory  aarvteas. 

Tha  pmuN  of  knomitodga  niuat  not  be  un- 
darauL  I  uga  al  of  my  coloagues  to  join  with 
me  in  coaponaofing  H.R.  1717. 


DRINKINO  WITH  THE  DEVIL 


HON.MKESTNAR 

OrOKLAHOlCA 
ni  TBB  HOUSE  or  UranDITATlVES 

Thundaw.  March  19, 1987 

Mr.  SYNAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday  I  reiuc- 
tanMy  voted  in  fawor  of  the  conference  agree- 
ment on  KR.  2.  the  Sivfaoe  Transportation 
and  LMtorm  netocaHon  Assistance  Act  I 
at^ee  wtti  OMahoma'a  Secretary  of  Transpor- 
talon,  «t»  aaid.  "If  a  ■»  dying  of  ttwst  in  the 
deeert  and  being  offered  a  glass  of  water  t>y 
the  Devi." 

KR.  2  doeani  do  some  things  that  it 
should.  For  one.  it  doesn't  strengthen  the 
highway  DoeuMfication  Act.  the  prograin  de- 
siywd  to  remove  legal  billboards  along  the 
Intaratato  H^jhway  System.  Last  year  I  sup- 
ported the  amendment  offered  by  my  co(- 
laague  from  Florida.  CXay  Shaw,  wtvch  would 
have  tumad  the  sign  removal  program  over  to 
States  and  aiowed  compensation  of  txllboard 
owners  through  amortizalion  instead  of  cash 


The  H^jhway  Beautificalion  Act  isn't  work- 
ing. The  act  requires  the  Federal  Government 
and  ttw  States  to  pay  bilRwerd  sign  owners  to 
taiw  down  their  nonconforming  signs.  Curent 
law  provides  for  a  75-25  Federal/State  cost 
sharing  on  thia  payment  or  a  State  can  pay 
the  fuH  amount  itself.  Because  Congress  has 
appropriated  no  new  funds  since  1982  for  the 
removal  of  nonconforming  billboards,  a  State 
must  pay  ttw  entire  amount  if  it  wants  to  er>- 
force  the  law. 

To  date  the  Federal  Government  and 
States  have  spent  over  $200  million  on  the 
sign  removal  program.  In  1985,  GAO  estimat- 
ed it  would  take  nearly  $1  billion  more  to 
remove  the  rest  of  the  norwonforming  signs.  I 
beieve  ttwt  Stales  shouU  have  the  flexibility 
to  meke  the  H^ihway  Beautification  Act  work 
by  alowing  them  to  compensate  bilKxMud 
owners  through  amortization  instead  of  cash.  I 
dont  befeve  that  the  Federal  Government 
can  afford  to  pay  cash  for  the  removal  of  bill- 
boanJs,  or  that  this  is  the  best  use  of  tax  dol- 
lars when  there  are  affordable  alternatives 
avaiablo. 

H.R.  2  alao  does  some  tfwigs  that  it 
atwuMnt  One  glafing  example  is  the  demorv 
stralton  program.  More  than  120  demonstra- 
tion proiecte  are  authorized  by  the  conference 
report  to  ttw  tune  of  more  than  $178  millon. 
Moat  of  the  fundtog  for  these  projects  comes 
from  ttw  Highway  Trust  Fund— 50  percent  di- 
rectty  and  30  percent  from  ttw  Secretary's  dis- 
crettonary  account— and  ttw  States  awarded 
the  demorwtratton  projecte  pay  ttw  remaining 
20  percent 

Demonstrafion  projecte  cheat  on  ttw  distri- 
bution formuta  in  ttw  Highway  Tnjst  Fund  in 
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two  ways.  First  ttwy  reduce  ttw  overall 
amount  available  for  distrttxitton  to  ttw  States. 
Second,  they  ensure  ttiat  Federal  funds  will 
be  Inequitabty  distrttxjted  among  States.  In  es- 
sence, ttwy  hand  extra  money  to  certain 
States  for  projecte  ttiat  ttwse  States  chose 
not  to  fund  from  ttwir  own  Federal  highway 
dolars.  Taxpayers  in  Oklahoma  shouldn't 
have  to  pay  for  special  projecte  in  Penrwytva- 
nia  or  CaNfomia  ttwt  ttiose  State  highway  de- 
partmente  didn't  corwider  crucial  enough  to 
fund. 

Mr.  Speaker,  In  spite  of  this,  I  still  voted  for 
the  conference  agreement  I  had  to.  H.R.  2 
does  do  something  ttiat  it  shoukj,  wtiich  is  to 
reauttwrize  ttw  Highway  Trust  Fund.  The  trust 
fund  auttwrization  expired  Septemtwr  30, 
1906.  Failure  to  reauttwrize  ttiis  meant  ttwt 
Oklahoma  was  already  more  ttwn  $1 50  millkxi 
beMnd  in  highway  work  as  of  October  1  last 
year. 

Oklahoma  has  run  out  of  Federal  funds  for 
primary  and  secondary  highways  and  for  inter- 
state highway  construction.  We  are  forturwte 
to  have  sonw  funds  left  in  ttw  accounte  for 
the  interstate  4R  program  and  ttw  bndge  re- 
placement and  retwbilitatton  program.  Ottwr 
States  are  in  even  worse  stwpe. 

Now  ttwt  reauttwrization  of  the  trust  fund 
has  been  delayed  beyorxl  March  1,  14  con- 
strvctkjn  projecte  valued  at  $33.4  millk>n  will 
be  delayed  twyorvj  October  1,  1987.  If  it  is 
not  law  by  April  1,  ttw  value  of  detayed 
projecte  climbs  to  $3iB.6  millk>n.  This  may  not 
sound  like  much  to  some  folks,  txjt  it  sure 
means  a  tot  to  Oklatiomal  It  means  jobs,  reve- 
nues, and  better  roads.  And  we  can't  wait  any 
k>nger  for  ttK>se  in  Oklahoma. 


March  19,  1987 


VOICE  OF  DEMOCRACY 
SCHOLARSHIP  WINNER 


HON.  BEVERLY  B.  BYRON 

or  MARTXAIfD 
,  IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPKESENTATIVES 

I        Thursday,  March  19,  1987 

Mrs.  BYRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  pleasure 
to  present  to  you,  ttw  winning  essay  for  the 
Valerarw  of  Foreign  Wars  "Voice  of  Democra- 
cy" Scholarstiip  Program  by  Ms.  Jennifer 
Amyx  of  Frederk^,  MD.  Over  a  quarter  of  a 
milnn  secondary  studente  participated  in  this 
contest  wtiose  ttieme  was  "The  Ctwllenge  of 
American  Citizenship",  hler  insightful  essay  is 
an  interpretive  examination  of  the  Pledge  of 
Allegiance.  With  clarity  and  precisnn,  Ms. 
Aiayx  has  truly  touctwd  on  ttw  purpose  and 
meaning  of  ttw  Pledge.  Ttw  following  is  ttw 
fuH  text  of  ttw  essay  whk:h  Ms.  Amyx  sutMnit- 
ted. 

The  Challxnge  op  American  Citizkhship 
(By  Jennifer  Amyx) 

I  pledge  allegiance  to  the  flag  of  the 
United  States  of  America  and  to  the  repub- 
lic for  which  It  stands — one  nation  under 
God.  indivisible,  with  lllierty  and  Justice  for 
aa 

These  words,  known  as  the  Pledge  of  Alle- 
giance, are  proclaimed  from  millions  of 
American  citizens  In  states  across  the  nation 
every  day  of  the  year.  The  last  ptirase  of 
tills  pledge,  "with  llt>erty  and  justice  for 
all",  clearly  states  the  two  basic  rights  of 
cltizenstilp  from  which  all  others  stem.  As 


dtlsena,  though,  we  must  sometimes  l>e  re- 
minded of  the  reaponslblUtlea  wtiich  accom- 
pany ttieae  inalienable  righte. 

Aa  a  democracy,  our  nation  relies  on  its 
citisens  for  input.  Therefore,  we  have  the 
responribUlty  to  l>e  aware— of  current  issues, 
the  world  around  us,  and  the  situation 
wittiln  our  own  country.  Democracy  does 
not  imply  perfection.  It  may  not  always 
prove  te  be  as  efficient  in  some  respects  as 
other  farms  of  government,  but  it  does  pos- 
sess at  least  one  outstanding  ctiaracterlstlc 
wtilch  others  do  not.  It  allows  its  own 
people  to  say  that  It  is  not  perfect  and  to  ac- 
tively ttXe  part  in  the  process  of  change. 

If  we  remain  alert  and  active,  then  our 
input  as  voters  will  l>e  of  much  greater  bene- 
flt  to  our  nation.  If  we  do  not,  then  we  are 
like  studente  randomly  guessing  on  an  exam 
without  prior  knowledge  of  the  tested  mate- 
rial. TtK  outcome  of  the  latter  can  only  l>e 
failure.  Therefore,  Ignorance  is  the  downfall 
of  a  democracy. 

As  citizens,  we  also  have  the  responsibility 
to  actively  pursue  knowledge  ourselves,  or 
support  those  who  do.  Our  world  is  experi- 
encing a  period  of  drastic  change  and  those 
who  coptinue  to  learn  and  gain  luiowledge 
will  t>e  those  who  inherit  the  future.  As  a 
nation,  we  do  not  wish  to  be  left  l>ehind.  and 
we  will  not  unless  we  fall  to  anticipate  this 
future.  History  reveals  great  lessons,  whose 
morals  and  strategies  can  l>e  applied  to  any 
time  period.  Tet,  we  must  not  t)ecome  resist- 
ant to  ctiange  and  inhibit  our  nation's 
progress  in  any  field. 

As  voiced  in  the  Pledge  of  Allegiance,  we 
as  citizens  also  have  the  responsibility  to 
strive  for  unity.  A  democracy  can  t>e  easily 
weakened  by  division  among  its  people  l>e- 
cause  it  does  allow  self-criticism  and  it  does 
malntaki  high  moral  standards,  the  very 
ctiaracteristics  which  are  its  strengths.  So, 
the  acdeptance  of  imperialism,  atrocity  or 
t>elllgerence  from  opposing  nations  greatly 
increases  the  vulnerability  of  a  government 
structured  such  as  our  own.  Therefore,  we 
must  not  allow  oux  attention  to  be  diverted 
from  siich  hostile  acts  by  our  own  internal 
confUcte  or  our  pursuit  of  peace,  however 
laudable  our  intentions  may  be.  Rather,  we 
must  keep  the  memories  of  those  who 
risked,  or  gave  their  lives  for  our  nation, 
near  to  us. 

By  accepting  encroachment  from  other 
nation^  we  are  merely  endangering  our  own 
freedoia.  Robert  Maynard  Hutchlns  once 
said.  "t>emocracy  ...  is  the  only  form  of 
government  that  is  founded  on  the  dignity 
of  man,  not  the  dignity  of  some  men.  of  rich 
men.  of  educated  men  or  of  wtiite  men,  but 
of  all  men."  We  must  not  allow  ttils  way  of 
life  to  be  snatched  from  us.  Rather,  it  must 
be  maintained  at  all  costs. 

The  preservation  of  liberty  and  justice 
relies  cti  the  fulfillment  of  our  responsibil- 
ities. Tberefore,  when  reciting  the  Pledge  of 
Allegiance,  we  are  not  merely  reciting 
words,  but  personally  accepting  a  ctiallenge, 
the  chafllenge  of  American  citizenstiip. 


March  19,  1987 

A  BILL  TO  AMEND  TITLE  XI  OP 
THE  MERCHANT  MARINE  ACT. 
1936 


HON.  ROBERT  W.  DAVIS 

OP  mCHIOAM 
m  THE  HOUSE  or  REPRESEirrATrVES 

Thursday,  March  19,  1987 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Mk:higan.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
with  my  colleague  from  New  York  [Mr.  Lent],  I 
am  introducing  legislation  to  amerxl  ttw  Fed- 
eral Stiip  Firwncing  Fund. 

Ttw  legistation  woukJ  anwnd  title  XI  of  ttw 
Merchant  Marirw  Act.  1936,  which  provkles 
Federal  kwn  guarantees  for  ttw  constaiction 
of  U.S.  vessels,  so  ttwt  oil  drilling  rigs,  inland 
twrges,  arxl  related  off-stwre  servkw  vessels 
wouki  no  kxiger  be  eligi(>ie  to  participate  in 
the  program. 

Originally  created  in  1938,  the  titte  XI  pro- 
gram was  intended  to  help  the  U.S.  maritime 
industry  by  provkling  needed  funding  for  ex- 
panskxi  of  the  U.S.  fleet 

Beginning  in  1970,  the  scope  of  the  pro- 
gram rapkMy  expanded  to  provkle  eligit)ilrty  to 
such  sectors  of  ttw  maritinrw  industry  as 
inland  twrges,  oil  drilling  rigs,  and  related  off- 
stKxe  marine  services.  Even  with  ttw  exparv 
ston,  ttw  titte  XI  program,  sustairwd  ttvough  a 
revolving  fund,  remairwd  self-supporting.  Ttwt 
is,  until  1981,  vrhen  several  factors  combined 
to  put  ttw  program  in  the  red. 

A  gerwral  slump  in  ttw  U.S.  maritime  indus- 
try, ttw  fall  in  oil  prices,  and  over-capacity  in 
ttw  twrge  Industry,  all  resulted  in  a  series  of 
k>an  defaults  now  totalling  about  $2  billion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation  returns  ttw  titte 
XI  program  to  its  origirwl  scope  and  pur- 
pose— it  erwourages  construction  of  U.S. -flag 
merchant  vessels  for  ttw  domestic  and  foreign 
commerce  capable  of  serving  as  rwval  and 
military  auxiliaries  in  time  of  war  or  rwtiorwl 
enwrgency.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
this  change  to  the  Federal  Ship  Financing 
Fund. 


MR.  MARCUS  GARVEY 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  19,  1987 

Mr.  RAMGEL  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  just  inti-o- 
duced  a  resohjtion  to  recognize  one  of  Ameri- 
ca's greatest  unsung  heros — Mr.  Marcus 
Garvey.  To  ttiis  day  ttwre  tws  not  twen  a 
leader  in  America's  t>lack  community  wtw  has 
focused  on  ttw  need  to  devetop  and  influence 
the  incknkxi  of  Afro-Anwricans  into  ttw  eco- 
nomK  spectrum  of  Amertoan  life.  And,  as  we 
all  know,  economk:  independence  is  orw  of 
ttw  rungs  to  ttw  ladder  of  success  in  ttiis 
country.  Ttiis  was  ttw  crux  of  ttw  Garvey 
teactiings. 

Mr.  Garvey,  through  his  leadership  in  ttw 
Universal  Negro  Improvement  Association,  irv 
stilled  in  many  Afro-Americans  a  deep  serwe 
of  prkle  and  self-esteem.  In  his  vrords,  "True 
freedom  lies  in  ckjser  cooperation  arxj  reli- 
ance with  one  anottwr.  No  nation — or  race- 
can  be  free  unless  it  conttols  its  own  ecorw- 
my."  In  his  wisdom,  Mr.  Garvey  proposed  to 
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ttw  Afro-American  community  ttwt  in  order  to 
be  true  players  in  ttw  American  ball  parli,  one 
must  adopt  ttw  principles  of  his  economic 
teammates. 

Unfortunately,  Mr.  Garvey  was  also  ttw  sut>- 
ject  of  kiterwe  criticism.  He  became  ttw  focus 
of  attacks  by  an  eager  young  attorney  at  ttw 
the  Justice  Departnwnt  J.  Edgar  Hoover.  Mr. 
Hoover,  in  his  role  as  director  of  kwestigations 
on  "Negro  activities,"  became  obsessed  with 
extinguishing  the  flames  of  ttw  man  who  had 
become  krwwn  as  ttw  Negro  Iwtoses. 

Mr.  Garvey  became  a  vntim  of  a  system 
threaterwd  by  his  ability  to  motUHzB  the  con- 
sciousness of  ttw  oppressed.  Like  Dr.  Martin 
Luttwr  King,  Jr.,  arwttwr  leader  in  a  tater  era 
in  ttw  black  community,  Marcus  Garvey  suf- 
fered relenttess  scrutiny  and  harassment  from 
the  Justice  Department  and  ttw  FBI.  He  was 
the  subject  of  interne  investigatioro  by  ttw 
U.S.  Justice  Depertmerrt  and  ttw  FBI,  who 
saw  him  as  a  "Negro  agitator"  and  an  "unde- 
sirable alien."  From  these  investigations,  Mr. 
Garvey  was  accused  and  convk^ed  of  mail 
fraud  in  wtwt  historwally  is  reported  as  a  hos- 
tile, politicaily  nrwtivated  trial. 

There  are  questions  in  my  mind,  and  in  ttw 
minds  of  many,  regardmg  the  legitimacy  of  ttw 
charges  brought  against  Mr.  Garvey.  Ttwre 
are  questions  concerning  ttw  fairness  of  his 
trial,  and  ttw  refusal  of  ttw  Govemmerrt  to 
review  his  request  for  reerrtry  into  ttw  country 
even  ttwugh  his  sentence  had  been  commut- 
ed by  Presklent  CooMge. 

Mr.  Garvey,  a  rwtive  son  of  JanrwKa,  came 
to  AmerKa  to  stwre  his  ptiikwophy  with  ttw 
Afro-Amerk»n  people.  His  teachings  began  in 
his  own  country  and  produced  the  sanw  type 
of  spirit  and  enttHJSiasm  ttwre  as  tw  dki  in 
Arrwrica.  When  he  was  deported  from  this 
country,  he  settted  back  in  his  homeland, 
maintaining  his  efforts  in  service  to  his  race. 
Ttw  Janwican  Government  and  ite  people 
hokj  Mr.  Garvey  as  we  twM  sonw  of  our 
greatest  sons,  hie  is  respected  as  a  natiorwl 
hero,  as  we  respect  Abratwm  Lincoln;  he  is 
cheristwd  as  we  cherished  Jotin  F.  Kennedy 
and  his  spirit  is  imirwrtaKzed  as  is  ttw  spirit  of 
Dr.  Martin  Luttwr  King,  Jr. 

Mr.  Speaker  and  Memtwrs  of  the  House,  it 
is  witti  great  pride  and  comnction  that  I  Intro- 
duce ttiis  legtolation  wtsch,  in  my  opirwn,  ex- 
presses ttw  ttue  spirit  of  American  national- 
ism, self-improvement  arKJ  fair  ptay.  As  Mem- 
bers of  ttw  100th  Congress  we  can,  on  ttw 
centennial  of  his  birth,  eliminate  ttw  discredit 
to  Marcus  Garvey's  memory  t>y  expressing  our 
opposition  to  ttw  wrongful  conviction  of 
Marcus  Garvey.  In  doing  so,  we  will  step  for- 
ward, making  a  stot>r>g  statement  in  support  of 
ecorwrrac  independence  for  all  people,  ttw 
principle  wtik:h  was  the  ultirrwte  goal  of  Gar- 
vey's phikMophy. 


THE  NATIONAL  ENDOWMENT 
FOR  DEMOCRACY 


HON.  JIM  COURTER 

OP  MEW  JERSEY 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESERTATTVES 

Thursday,  March  19,1987 

Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  erroneous  re- 
ports of  recent  weeks  have  linked  ttw  Nation- 
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al  Endowment  for  Democracy,  a  federaHy- 
funded  but  independent  and  bipartisan  institu- 
tion, witti  Cokxwl  North's  operations  and 
"Iranscam." 

Sirxw  ttw  erKkJwment  is  orw  of  ttw  courv 
try's  best  means  of  working  for  democratic 
change  in  countries  whnh  are  very  much  in 
need  of  it  it  deserves  ttw  best  of  reputatiorw. 
At  present  the  facts  are  such  that  ttw  endow- 
rrwnt's  integrity  can  not  be  queatiorwd;  only 
ttw  runwrs  need  to  be  dispelled. 

For  ttm  reason  I  wouM  like  today's  Record 
to  include  a  brief  staff  editorial  from  ttw  New 
Yori(  Tinws,  dated  March  13, 1967. 

The  staff  editorial  foltows: 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Mar.  13. 19871 
The  Good  Projxct  Dbmockact 

Lt.  CoL  Oliver  North  Iwrrowed  the  name 
of  an  overt,  Congreastonally  '"■~*«*iw* 
project  to  bless  tils  own  covert  activities  and 
thus  created  a  good  deal  of  confusion.  In 
messages  about  Ids  Iran-contra  operations. 
he  repeatedly  IxMsted  of  their  connection  to 
"Project  Democracy"  or  "Prodem,"  his 
grandiose  term  for  the  privatized  war  games 
In  Central  America.  That  is  also  the  term 
used  to  descritw  the  National  Endowment 
for  Democracy,  a  constructive  public  initia- 
tive to  help  democratic  institutions  abroad 
ttirough  private,  non-governmental  efforts. 

What's  the  link  l>etween  these  Prodems? 
None,  according  to  the  Tower  board,  wtiich 
could  find  no  information  connecting  the 
covert  "Project  Democracy"  to  the  above- 
board  Endowment.  Ttiat  finding,  alas,  can 
be  found  only  in  a  footnote. 

The  confusion  tias  deepened  because  of 
similar  roots.  The  so-called  Reagan  Doc- 
trine, calling  for  providing  aid  to  anti-Com- 
munist guerrilla  movements,  helped  inspire 
lioth  the  Endowment  and  the  covert  cru- 
sade. Meantime,  the  confusion  tias  widened 
because  a  right-wing  outfit  calling  itself  the 
National  Endowment  for  the  Preservation 
of  Ulierty  is  headed  by  one  of  Oliver 
North's  chums.  Thus  language  is  delwsed 
and  useful  purposes  tarnished,  to  the 
dismay  of  serious  proponents  of  open  assist- 
ance to  democratic  forces  abroad. 

The  Soviet  Union  tias  long  provided  Iwck- 
stage  aid  to  foreign  comrades,  and  West 
German  political  parties  tiave  openly  helped 
their  ttilrd-world  cotmterparts.  Created  by 
Congress  in  1083,  the  Iwna  fide  National  En- 
dowment for  Democracy  disburses  U.S. 
grants  to  parties,  newspi^iers,  trade  union- 
ists and  schools  around  the  world.  Money 
flows  to  four  "core  grantees":  a  trade  union 
institute,  a  unit  of  the  Cliamber  of  Com- 
merce and  institutes  managed  by  Republi- 
can and  Democratic  parties.  That  some  fool- 
ish grants  have  slipped  tlirough  is  less  note- 
worthy than  the  general  success  of  the  ven- 
ture. 

The  endowment  was  meant  to  bury  the 
bad  old  practice  of  using  the  C.LA.  to  ctian- 
nel  unaccounted-for  funds  to  undlsdoaed  re- 
cipients in  the  name  of  freedom.  The  lamen- 
table result  of  the  North  confusions  is  to  re- 
Ignite  suspicions  of  sinister  American  ma- 
nipulation. The  new  Wtiite  House  staff  can 
promptly  put  Project  Donocracy  Iwck  on  Its 
proper  traclcs  so  that  there  is  no  confusion 
about  its  purposes  and  activities.  Wtiat's  in 
a  name?  Credibility,  and  ttiis  is  one  form  of 
it  well  worth  restoring. 


TRXBDTV  TO  SKHATOR  SDWARD 
ZORIMSKT 


HON.  DOUG  BEREirmt 


n  IBS  HOUB  or  avmuiiixATivB 
nkMfsdaK  JTanA  i«,  iM7 

Mr.  HfcHBJIfcR  Mr.  SpMlwr.  ■■  o(  M  are 
ihoetad  by  th*  kagic  ind  unMnNly  dMtt)  of 
SvMtar  EdMd  ZortMky.  And  ■■  of  NitirMka 
to  MdriMWd  by  Mb  lOM,  for  NibnHkam  vary 
otMlouiiy  had  an  awbaowlnaity  Ngh  raapect 
■Id  flNacion  for  Ed  ZOrtmky.  Ha  wm  a  man 
o(  hV»  pMonal  Mavtly.  and  thai*  waa  a 
9«al  dagraa  of  mulual  raapact  balwaon  him 
and  Via  paoida  of  fifabiaaka.  in  iha  mora  ttian 
8  yoara  thtf  I  aanad  in  ttw  Congraaa  witti  Ed 
ZOrinaky  I  navar  liaaRl  an  unpiaaaant  word 
mm  him.  and  i  laapadad  Mm  graaMy  as  a 


Ed  Zorinalcy  waa  a  vary  Inganous  and  a 

pubic  aarvant  for  our 
in  a  ««ry  aUa  mannar  as 
mayor  of  ttM  (%  of  Omatia  «id  for  the  Nation 
in  tha  U.&  Oanala.  Wa  hava  aveiy  reaaon  to 
taka  prida  in  Ed's  many  oonMbutions  to  our 
SMa  and  to  tha  Naion  and  to  be  gratsfui  for 
Ma  vary  dawolad  and  oonactonioua  aervioe. 

Ed  ZOiinafcy  had  a  apadai.  poailtvB  impact 
on  ttioaa  wfio  wo(l«ad  with  him  and  those  who 
worttad  for  Nm.  A  former  ataff  member  wtw 
want  on  to  become  a  raportar  deecrtwd  that 
impact  m  the  foloattng  artide  in  the  Uncoin 
Journal  of  Mareh9.  ly. 

The  Journal  articie  folows: 

mom  the  TJiwiftin  (ME)  Journal.  Mar.  9, 
198T1 

ZoanncT  Wu  *  Fum  to  Yooho  Stait 


(By  L.  Kent  Wolgamott) 

I  went  to  wotIc  for  Ed  Zorlnaky  tief  ore  I 
met  talDL 

A  fklend  worUnc  for  Iiia  1976  cMnpfcign 
■"11—**^  me  for  a  staff  openins.  I  Inter- 
viewed with  a  raanpalm  manager,  took  the 
Job  and  got  a  taabeut. 

A  few  days  later,  I  met  Ed  for  the  first 
ttane.  Sliortly  thereafter  we  emtMrked  on 
the  fbst  of  many  trips  scross  Netxraska.  We 
stayed  in  motels  from  Qenevm  to  Beaver 
City,  ste  In  oatH>f-the-way  cafes  and  spent 
bouzs  In  the  car. 

When  I  started  traveling  with  Ed.  he 
dtdnt  imow  a  lot  of  the  details  of  agricul- 
ture. I«t  he  wanted  to  know.  He  quiaed 
bkimeis  and  Inisinenmen.  and  pumped  me 
for  What  I  knew. 

The  aame  inqulattlveness  characterized  his 
deaUng  with  other  iaauea.  Only  on  matters 
of  pubUc  and  city  politics  were  there  excep- 
tians.  Ed's  time  on  the  Omaha  Public  Power 
Diatriet  boaid  and  as  mayor  of  Omaha  gave 
him  plenty  of  liackground  there,  and  debate 
was  more  the  order  of  discussion. 

As  he  gained  infonnatimi.  he  gained  confi- 
dence in  hla  HMwntwg  of  iaaues.  but  aU  along 
be  never  seemed  to  doubt  be  could  defeat 
Rep.  John  MeOoDlster  for  the  Senate  seat. 
Tenackms  and  hardworking  by  nature,  Zo- 
rtnsky  waa  furthrer  motivated  by  his  rejec- 
tioo  aa  a  ttenstr  candidate  by  the  GOP  hler- 
ntbj.  Their  doaed  shop  caused  his  party 
shift,  and  he  never  let  the  snub  get  far  out 
of  hla  mind. 

On  the  rampalgn  trail.  Zorlnaky  Uked  the 
good  earthy  Jokes  and  told  funny  stories.  He 
was  happy  to  take  advantage  of  bis  name, 
hoping  that  ethnics  like  Czechs  and  Poles 
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would  claim  him  as  theirs.  He  didn't  make  a 
point  of  bis  Jewish  religion:  he  ate  ham  at 
banqaets  and  paid  no  attention  to  the  Sab- 
bath, but  he  never  shrank  from  the  issue 
when  confronted  with  It. 

On  a  personal  basis,  he  l>ecame  my  friend, 
oceastuially  taking  me  into  his  confidence 
and  always  being  honeat  with  me. 

Those  qualities  didnt  change  when  Ed  got 
to  Washington.  D.C.  Since  we  lived  dosed  to 
each  other,  he  often  rode  to  woric  with  me. 
While  other  senators  were  driven  to  work  in 
llmoa,  Ed  rode  to  the  bill  In  my  battered  '71 
Chevy. 

Although  he  and  his  wife.  Cece.  enjoyed 
the  social  life  that  goes  with  being  a  sena- 
tor, Sd  maintained  his  Midwestern  habits.  I 
took  many  trips  to  the  Senate  cafeteria  to 
pick  ap  his  favorite:  fried  egg  sandwiches. 
Unfoftunately,  I  also  picked  up  many  packs 
of  cigarettes. 

Ed  aialntalned  hla  open  approach  as  a  sena- 
tor te  took  off  the  door  to  his  office.  He  let 
reporters  sit  on  the  couch  all  hours  of  the 
day  and  often  argued  policy  with  his  staff. 

As  the  bouse  liberal  In  a  conservative 
office  and  resident  kid,  I  was  usiudly  on  the 
losing  end  of  the  argument.  But  at  least  he 
listened. 

Onoe  bis  position  was  known  and  we  set 
out  to  work  on  specific  proposals,  he  lis- 
tened doser,  trusting  the  Judgments  of  his 
staff  members.  In  the  single  Instance  he 
voted  against  my  recommendation  on  a 
major  issue— a  natural  gas  deregulation 
bill— Ed  took  me  to  lunch  ic  the  Senators' 
dining  room  and  explained  his  vote.  There 
was  no  reason  for  him  to  do  that  other  than 
to  keep  faith  with  a  21-year  old  and  teach 
hiwi  bow  politics  really  woriu. 

There  were  other  lessons  to  be  learned 
that  year.  Chief  among  them  was  that  being 
a  congressional  staff  member  wasn't  for  me. 
So  I  left  Waahington  to  return  to  college 
and  become  a  newspaperman. 

I  saw  Ed  occasionally  after  I  left,  and  he 
treated  me  as  if  I  had  never  gone,  always 
honest,  funny  and  human.  I  often  disagreed 
with  his  votes,  but  I  knew  he  was  trying  to 
do  what  he  thought  was  best  for  Nebraska 
and  the  country. 

The  news  of  his  death  came  as  a  shock  but 
not  a  surprise.  He  bad  his  first  heart  prob- 
lems when  I  worked  for  him,  and  he  simply 
hadn't  looked  good  the  last  few  times  I'd 
seen  him. 

His  passing  is  a  truly  sad  event. 

Nebraska  has  lost  a  senator  who  always 
put  the  state's  interest  first.  I've  lost  a 
friend,  a  teacher  and  one  of  the  formative 
influences  on  my  life. 


THOMSON  JOSEPH  SKINNER  OF 
WIIaLIAMSTOWN 


I  HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

'  or  MASSACHUSETTS 

Or  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thunday,  March  19, 1987 

Mr.  CONTE.  Iwlr.  Speaker,  today  I  rise  to 
continue  my  series  of  biographies  on  those 
men  that  served  before  me  as  Representa- 
tives from  western  Massachusetts.  Today,  I 
will  discuss  Thomson  Joseph  Stunner  wtio 
was  elected  to  the  4th  Congress  to  fill  the  va- 
cancy caused  by  Theodore  Sedgwict('s  resig- 
nation, reelected  to  the  5th  Congress  and 
later  returned  to  serve  In  the  8th  Congress. 


March  19.  1987 

Thomaofi  SMnner  waa  bom  in  Cdcheeter, 
CT  in  May  17S2.  Hto  father,  Rev.  Thomas 
SUnner,  (jed  wtien  Thomaon  was  only  10 
years  old.  Along  with  hie  brother  Benjamin,  he 
waa  apprenHoed  to  a  carpenter  and  bulkier, 
and  in  1776  the  two  brolhera  went  to  Wilttam- 
atown,  MA  lo  practice  their  trade. 

Aa  Thoraaon  and  hia  t)rother  were  making 
ttwir  way  lo  WMametown  ttw  revoiuttonary 
apirtt  was  fwaoplng  into  norlhweatem  Massa- 
chusetts, «id  in  August  1776,  Skinner  report- 
ed to  Generai  Galea'  headquarters  at  l.ake 
Champiain.  in  1780.  SWrvier  waa  a  captain  in 
the  North  Wiltomstown  unit,  and  wouM  later 
become  maior  generai  of  the  State  mMHia. 

Skinner  toHowed  hto  military  aervtoe  by  bow- 
ing a  remarkable  seriea  of  pubik:  offices.  In 
fact,  it  to  quite  sunxtoing  that  a  man  wtw  heM 
as  many  offk>Ba  aa  Skinner  to  not  more  widely 
known  today.  From  1789-92  Skinner  ¥vas 
High  Sharif  of  Berkshire  County.  He  served  in 
the  State  House  of  representatives  during  the 
yeers  1781-64.  1796-1800.  The  years  178&- 
87  and  1789-96  saw  Skinner  in  the  Stete 
serate;  1786-1807  he  was  a  judge  in  the 
Berkshire  County  Court  of  Common  Pleas. 
Added  to  tfito  akeady  impressive  list  is  two 
stints  as  a  U.S.  Congressman  during  1797-99 
and  1803-04,  and  an  iN  fated  2  years  as 
treasurer  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachu- 
setts. 

Skinner  made  several  attempts  to  get  elect- 
ed to  ttw  U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  nxv 
ning  numerous  times  against  western  Massa- 
chusetts' first  Congressman,  Theodore  Sedg- 
wick. Although  he  frequently  came  very  dose 
to  defaaUng  Sedgwfck,  Skinner  was  not  suc- 
cessful uAtil  Sedgwick  resigned  from  the 
House  near  the  end  of  the  4th  Congress. 
While  corttemporary  accounts  indk»te  ttiat 
Skkiner  ertjoyed  engaging  in  detMte,  tt)ere  to 
not  much  material  availatiie  on  hto  House 
servk».  Sfcinrwr  was  al)sent  wtiile  the  House 
detMted  ttie  infamous  AHen  and  Seditton  Acts. 

Skirwier  did  take  an  active  role  in  legisiatton 
appropriating  money  for  defending  ports  and 
haibors.  endeavoring  to  get  a  greater  share 
for  the  northeastern  States.  Skinner  also  op- 
posed a  bM  which  woukJ  require  retailers  of 
imported  wine  and  Ik^uor  to  purchase  as  many 
as  seven  different  licenses.  Skinner  felt  that 
ttie  bill  waa  an  unfair  tax  on  the  less  prosper- 
ous retailers  since,  "Men  who  retailed  a  hun- 
dred hogsheads  a  year  wouM  pay  no  more  for 
their  Ik^rtoes  than  he  wtw  retailed  txjt  one." 
Despite  Skinner's  oppositkxi,  the  bill  passed. 

When  Skinner  returned  to  the  Capitol  for 
the  8th  Congress,  ttie  Presklency  t>ek)nged  to 
a  man  wlio  stiared  hto  outkx>k  on  American 
Government  Thomas  Jefferson,  like  Skinner, 
was  a  [)amocrat-Repubican.  and  both  men 
were  bitter  rivate  of  Theodore  SedgwKk,  wtw 
had  presided  as  Speaker  of  the  House  during 
Jefferson'!  election  by  ttiat  body. 

During  tfie  8th  Congress,  Skinner  supported 
passage  of  ttw  12th  amendment  wt)Kh  pro- 
vkles  for  die  direct  eiectton  of  Presklent  and 
Vice  President  Thto  vras  done  in  order  to 
avoid  another  constituttonal  cristo  Hke  the  one 
caused  tiy  ttie  disputed  JeffersorvBun-  elec- 
tnnof  1801. 

In  August  1804,  Skinner  resigned  from  the 
House,  and  waa  appointed  Federal  marstial  by 
Presklent  Jefferson.  Skinner's  story  woukJ  be 
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a  happy  one  if  it  ended  ttiera.  Skinner  was  not 
so  fortunate,  however.  In  1806,  Skinner  was 
elected  by  the  Masaachusetta  House  and 
Sertate  to  be  treasurer  of  the  Commonwealth. 
A  $100,000  bond  on  Skinner  was  taken  out  by 
11  distinguished  men,  one  of  wtxxn,  Ezekiel 
Bacon,  wouM  toter  serve  in  the  Congress.  In 
1807,  Skinr>er  waa  reelected  to  anottier  term 
as  treasurer,  and  another  $100,000  bond  was 
signed  by  12  men,  some  of  whom  were  on 
the  first  bond. 

By  ttie  end  of  Skinner's  secorxi  term,  how- 
ever, it  has  become  apparent  that  all  was  not 
well  with  the  State  treasury.  Skinner  was 
siVKt;  atxxjt  $70,000  slKxt  For  some  years. 
Skinner  had  twen  involved  in  specuiatkxi  in 
Georgian  lands.  The  Georgto  State  legisiature 
in  an  actkxi  of  dubious  legality  nullified  the 
sale  of  land  to  ttK>se  people  who  were  not  citi- 
zens of  Georgia  Tlito  proved  to  be  disaster- 
ous  for  Skinner,  as  well  as  many  ottwr  New 
Englanders.  Skinner  was  hopeful  ttiat  tt>e  Fed- 
eral Government  would  conte  to  tt)e  aki  of 
those  investors,  like  himself,  wtw  had  been  so 
ttwroughly  abused  by  the  Georgto  Legistoture, 
arxl  in  the  meantime  tie  tried  to  cover  tvs 
k)sses  with  State  funds.  No  help  from  the 
Federal  Government  was  coming,  however, 
and  Skinner  was  caught  as  a  defaulter  to  ttie 
Commonwealth. 

The  Federalist  press  used  thto  scandal  to 
beat  up  on  Skinner  and  the  Democrat-Repub- 
lican Party.  Many  of  the  men  wtw  signed  Skin- 
ner's bonds  were  financially  mined.  Skinner, 
no  doubt  tormented  by  the  scandal  and  hto  fi- 
nancial demise,  died  on  January  20,  1809. 


THE  AGRICULTURAL  EXPORT 
RESERVE  ACT  OP  1987 


HON.  JIM  UGHTFOOT 

OP  IOWA 
VS  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thunday,  March  19,  1987 

Mr.  LIGHTFOOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
introdudng  legistotwn  to  boost  agricultural  ex- 
ports wtiile  helping  to  provkie  for  our  natwnal 
security.  The  agrwultural  export  reserve  which 
thto  measure  creates  will  estat)lish  a  national 
stockpile  of  surplus  agricultural  commodities 
whk:h  can  be  used  to  barter  for  strategic  min- 
erals and  other  materials  which  our  Natwn  im- 
ports. 

At  a  time  when  our  Nation  is  suffering  from 
surpluses  of  a  numtier  of  agricultural  commod- 
ities, it  only  makes  sense  to  put  these  surplus- 
es to  some  practwal  use.  Ttie  agricultural 
export  reserve  stockpile  can  be  used  for  a 
numtier  of  purposes. 

Resenre  stockpiles  can  be  used  to  compen- 
sate overseas  purctiasers  of  agricultural  com- 
modities on  credit  for  any  increase  in  ttie 
value  of  the  commodity  wtiile  the  credit  to  out- 
standing. 

Stodcpiiee  can  also  be  used  to  compensate 
for  ttw  high  value  of  the  doHar  relative  to 
other  currencies  by  buying  down  the  cost  of 
ttie  commodities,  thus  helping  us  better  com- 
plete with  worid  prices. 

Stocks  also  may  be  used  to  offset  some  or 
all  of  the  interest  diarges  wtiteh  accrue  on 
credit  purctiases — anottier  mettwd  of  increas- 
ing ttie  competitiveness  of  our  agricultural  ex- 
ports. 
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Resent  stock  may  aiao  help  offset  some  or 
all  of  ttw  tranaportatwn  costo  on  export  sales. 

Anottier  use  of  ttw  reserve  stocks  may  be 
to  counter  or  offset  export  subekies  use  by 
other  countries. 

Stocks  can  also  be  used  in  barter  or  coun- 
tertrade transactwns  or  to  finance  part  or  all 
of  ttw  coat  of  facilities  or  infrastructure  in  de- 
veloping countries  whwh  enhances  the  ability 
of  ttiose  countries  to  import  U.S.  agrwultural 
products. 

Finally,  reserve  stockpiles  may  be  used  for 
overseas  sales  to  obtain  foreign  currencies  to 
finance  foreign  trade  offwes  for  U.S.  export- 
ers. 

Ttw  Secretary  of  Agriculture  aiao  can  ac- 
quire and  hoM  strategk;  or  other  materiato 
whwh  the  United  States  doesn't  produce  do- 
mesticaily  wtwre  ttwre  to  a  need. 

Obvwusiy,  thto  measure  accomplishes  a 
number  of  worttiy  goals,  and  flexibility  of  a  key 
feature  of  ttw  biM.  I  invite  my  colleagues'  sup- 
port and  cosponsorsliip  of  thto  legislatkxi. 


CONGRESSIONAL  INVOLVEMENT 
IN  NATIONAL  SECURITY  POLICY 


HON.  LES  ASPIN 

or  wiscoNsni 

Hf  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEHTATtVES 

Thursday,  March  19,1987 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week  I  began 
ttito  series  martung  ttw  ptoneering  natkxial  se- 
curity poiny  hear^igs  of  ttw  Armed  Sennces 
Committee's  Defense  Poikry  Panel  by  discuss- 
ing why  the  Congress  has  paid  so  Utile  atten- 
tion to  natkMial  security  polKy  before  it  delib- 
erates the  defense  budget  The  day  before 
yesterday  I  talked  about  ttw  reasons  why 
ends  tend  to  become  so  divorced  from 
means — wtiy  the  otijectives  of  our  rwtkxial  se- 
curity policy  tend  to  twcome  so  divorced  from 
ttw  military  forces  we  buy  to  achieve  ttwm. 
Yesterday  I  outlined  orw  possitito  procedure 
to  tie  ends  and  means  more  dosely  togettwr. 
Today  I  wouM  like  to  condude  thto  series  with 
sorrw  remartcs  on  ttw  requirements  for  a 
proper  congresskxial  involvement  in  natkxial 
seojrity  policy. 

If  the  Congress  to  to  judge  ttw  administra- 
twn's  defense  budget  requests  competently,  it 
must  understand  ttw  underlying  national  secu- 
rity policy;  ttw  Congress  canrwt  judge  ttw  ra- 
tionality of  ttw  means  if  it  does  not  understand 
the  substance  of  the  ends.  And  the  Congress 
cannot  be  the  prisoner  of  the  administratton's 
chosen  natkxwl  security  policy;  it  must  also 
be  able  to  conskler  reasonable  alternatives  to 
it 

Ttwrefore.  ttw  administratkin's  presentatkin 
of  its  annual  defense  txjdget  request  stwukj 
incorporate  a  thorough  expositton  of  the  un- 
deriying  natkxial  security  policy.  It  should 
accord  at  least  as  much  emptiasto  on  arithme- 
tk;  as  on  adjectives.  And  It  shouki  cover  ttw 
same  issues  that  were  outlined  eariier  in  this 
series  for  the  Presklent's  consideratkxi  during 
ttw  inittol  selection  of  ttwt  policy. 

PrevKHJS  defense  budget  presentations 
have  left  much  to  be  desired  in  ttiat  respect 
As  an  example,  orw  of  these  l(ey  issues  to  ttw 
degree  of  simultaneity  of  crises  In  different 
areas  of  the  work!  with  which  we  will  be  pre- 
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pared  to  cope.  In  presenting  the  adnintotra- 
tkxi's  FY86  budget  request  to  the  Congreea, 
the  Secretary  of  Defenae  covered  ttw  iasueof 
simultaneity  first  as  foNowK 

*  *  *  we  must  tiave  the  capability  to  re- 
spond should  hostilities  erupt  tn  two  or 
more  regions  simultaneously.  The  Sovleta 
are  fully  capable  of  launching  aggreaston  in 
more  than  one  region  at  the  same  time,  and 
U£.  strategy  must  take  aoooimt  of  that  fact 
•  •  •  UJS.  strategy  provides  for  the  flexible 
and  suf f ident  application  of  force  to  ensure 
that  no  area  of  vital  interest  is  lost  by  de- 
fault. Such  a  strategy  simply  recognises 
that  the  loss  of  any  vltai  area  would  lie  an 
encouragement  and  s  qnlngtward  for  fur- 
ther aggressive  acts  against  us."  * 

Whito  the  intended  meaning  of  the  adjective 
"vital"  may  be  open  to  interpretetfon.  ttial 
stetement  seemed  to  imply  ttiat  ttw  admkva- 
tratxxi  then  based  its  force  requirements  on 
being  atiie  to  cope  with  simultaneous  contin- 
gencies in  two  or  more  regions— a  poaitkxi 
that  woukJ  call  for  very  much  larger  forces 
than  we  had  then  or  have  now.  If  so,  ttw 
statement  was  of  major  importance.  But  it  was 
followed  on  the  next  page  by  another  state- 
ment implying  a  far  less  ambitious  approach 
to  simultariiety: 

While  neither  the  United  States  nor  any 
one  nation  has,  or  can  afford  to  have,  all 
the  forces  required  for  simultaneous,  effec- 
tive defense  against  major  aggression  in  all 
areas  where  the  Soviet  Union  and  its  allies 
might  launch  attacks,  we  and  our  allies  to- 
gether must  have  forces  that  are  strong  and 
flexible  enough  to  respond  effectively  to  the 
most  serious  threats  to  our  worldwide  inter- 
ests.' 

Ttw  apparent  contradkrtkxi  between  ttwse 
two  statenwnts  of  fundamental  policy  was 
contusing  in  its  own  right  But  even  if  ttw  first 
statement  were  ascribed  to  overenthusiasm, 
and  the  second  taken  to  represent  ttw  admin- 
totratxxi's  tnw  positkxi  frts  contentkxi  that  we 
cannot  afford  to  meet  all  ttveats  simulta- 
neously to  almost  certainly  correct),  it  to  still  of 
little  help  to  a  Congress  trying  to  understand 
the  ottjectives  underlying  the  admintotiatkxi's 
proposed  budget  If  ttw  administratkxi  wna  not 
preparing  to  cope  with  an  interval  of  zero  be- 
tween crises,  ttw  question  arises  as  to  wtiat 
intenral  ttw  administration  did  have  as  ita  ob- 
jective. That  to  not  a  triviai  issue;  it  bears 
strongly  on  the  requiraments  for  inilitary 
forces,  and  partKUarty  for  overseas  preposi- 
tkxiing,  airiift  and  sealift 

Beyond  the  lack  of  darity  regarding  simulta- 
neity, ttw  use  of  adjectives  rattier  ttian  aritti- 
metic  in  the  statement  left  many  other  criticial- 
ly  important  issues  unanswered: 

First  of  course  ttw  forces  tied  to  be  "strong 
and  flexible  enough",  but  how  strong  to  ttiat? 
How  many  divisions,  how  many  wings,  and 
how  many  ships  wouki  have  been  "enough" 
In  ttw  admlnistratkxi's  estimate?  If  ttw  state- 
ment dki  not  tell  us  how  many,  it  toki  us  nottv 
ing  of  importance. 


'  "Report  of  Secretary  of  Defenae  Caipar  W. 
Wetnbercer  to  the  Concrea  on  the  FT  1966 
Budset,  FY  1987  AuthorinUon  Request  and  F7 
1986-90  Defense  Programs",  February  4.  19S5.  Part 
I.  Section  C  ("U£.  National  Security  ObJecUves 
and  Defense  Stratecy"),  Pace  37. 
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out  m  poloy.  had  mada  aoma  aaaumpton  at 
to  uWaaMng  aMad  oonMwiona.  Should  not 
•w  Cofvaaa  to  prtvy  to  thai  aaHmato  and 
dUa  to  judga  Ra  aoundnaaa? 

TIML  of  oouaa  ■«  toixiaa  had  to  to  «ble 
to  raapond  "affacHvaly",  but  what  waa  tto  ad- 
nMMraiton'a  critorion  of  affacHvanass? 
Manly  to  Indl  ttw  itaa  of  a  Sowtat  victory?  Or 
to  Maton  toa  atakia  quo  onto?  Or  parhapa  to 
faiafi  miaaainn  hy  ■laaHno  tnmT  r-**— r 
bi  flw  ttaal  of  tia  SawM  Unton?  In  auch  crW- 
caly  mpoitonl  manara,  ahoiid  not  »•  Oon- 
ba  aHaia  of  ttw  atfenkMiaiion's  objao- 
I  and  at  laaat  ooraidar  raaaonaUe  altama- 
•Matotiam? 
And  tout),  of  oouraa  wa  wNMid  want  to  re- 
to  tm  "moat  aartoua"  Ihraais.  but,  of 
joaaMi.  which  had  tto  ad- 
hi  that  catofloiy  in  deter- 
nMng  Ra  tarea  raqukamama?  It  could  weN  to 
•Ml  tw  admMaMlon  and  toa  Congraas  had 
vaiy  dMmnl  «<awa  on  which  conattutad  tto 
and.  thua,  vary  dWIar- 
on  mHaiy  feroa  requirementa  and 
budgalB.  Siiaiy  as^ildt  attention  to 
auch  a  oonaaquaniai  iaaua  doanrvoB  a  far 
Ngtiar  piioilhr  for  tto  Congraaa  than  moat  of 
•w  bvWonal  iaauaa  of  tto  dafanae  budget 

Than  la  no  intonlon  in  dung  thaae  particu- 
lar alalainanla  to  abigla  out  tto  currant  admin- 
Malon  tar  apadal  crWciam.  Statsments  ttot 
ara  aa  awaaping  aa  Itwy  ara  vague  have  been 
tto  rate  ntfwr  than  tto  exception  in  many 
part  adnMakaliona.  Thaae  very  general  arxl 
largaiy  urtntermai^  dedaratior»  may  to  re- 
■ponrtbto  in  part  tar  tto  paucity  of  congres- 
akmal  attonion  to  (md  probably  understand- 
ing oO  national  aaoaily  poficy  in  considering 
tto  anrwal  dolenao  budget. 

Tlwre  are  two  apparent  remedtes  availabte 
to  tto  Armed  Servioea  Committees. 

Fkat,  wa  can  demand  that  tto  administra- 
Hon's  pioaentalion  of  its  annual  defense 
incorporate  a  thorough  and 
of  tto  underlying  na- 
tional aacurily  polcy.  and  that  that  to  tto  first 
aubiadon  tto  agenda. 

And  aeoond,  to  tto  degree  that  tto  Presi- 
danCa  report  leevee  importai*  questions  unan- 
swered, tto  oonwnlHoea  can  demand  ttiat  tto 
oulatandtog  poinis  to  resolved  by  administra- 
tton  witoaaaea  batore  turning  to  traditional 
budgstory  mattera.  For  tto  fact  is  itot  until  tto 
ndaralarKl  wtiat  ot)jective8  are 
in  tto  administration's  national 
seourify  polcy.  tttere  is  iWe  point  in  moving 
on  to  considoi  ation  of  tto  adminisiration's 
propoaal  for  tto  mHtary  forces  to  achieve 
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admlniatration's  national  security  policy,  and  I 
wM  have  more  to  say  in  due  oouraa  regarding 
Ito  Praaidenf  s  first  annual  report  But  tto  leg- 
ialation  at  least  eelabNshes  tto  mechanism  (or 
providiig  tto  lirat  prerequisito  for  informed 
congraaaional  partidiwOon  in  national  security 
polcy— a  deer  expoeition  of  tto  administra- 
tton's  position. 

And  as  for  raeolving  tto  unanswered  ques- 
tions Hwough  oongrsssional  inquiry  of  adminis- 
tratton  witneases,  ttwt  is  precisely  tto  purpose 
of  tto  heerings  by  ttw  Armed  Sennces  Com- 
mittee^ Defenaa  Policy  Panel. 

We  we,  ttwrefore,  now  on  our  way  toward  a 
iorvoverdue  and  conatttutionaHy  proper  par- 
tidpialton  by  tto  Congress  in  nationel  security 
policy.  Mr.  Speaker,  i  believe  ttiat  this  win  not 
only  provide  a  much  sounder  baaia  for  our  de- 
Itoeraltorts  on  tto  defense  budget  but  even 
more  bnportant  a  much  sounder  national  se- 
curity policy. 


Both  of  ttwee  remedtes  are  rww  in  process. 
Ragardtog  tto  first  one.  ttie  GoWwater-Nichols 
of  Defense  Reorganization  Act 
laat  year,  now  requires  tto  President 
to  submit,  coindderit  with  tto  submission  of 
Ma  arwwal  dafanaa  budget  request  a  report  to 
tto  Congraaa  on  tto  national  security  strategy 
of  Ito  United  Stataa.  Obviously,  tturt  doesn't 
I  a  fuly  satiafactory  exposition  of  tto 


SOME  THOUGHTS  ON  U.S. 
POREION  POLICY 


HON.  ANTHONY  C.  BEHENSON 

OPCAUPORHIA 
m  THE  HOUn  OF  RKPBBSENTATIVES 

Thunday.  March  19,  1987 

Mr.  BEiLENSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  i  wouM  Hke 
to  call  my  coileegues'  attention  to  two  articles 
by  my  cousin  Laurence  BeHenson,  a  distirv 
guishad  lawyer  and  historian,  which  appeered 
recenly  in  tto  Orange  County  Regster.  in  tto 
first  eoauthored  by  Sam  Cohen,  inventor  of 
tto  neutron  bomb,  Mr.  BeHenson  and  Mr. 
Cohen  argue  that  it  is  in  tto  vital  interest  of 
tto  United  States  to  stop  our  meddling  in  tto 
Persisi  Gulf  area.  In  the  second,  Mr.  Beilen- 
son  dbcusses  tto  frequent  instances  in  Amer- 
ican history  when  U.S.  Presidents  have  felt  it 
was  wise  and  in  ttie  national  interest  to  keep 
certain  Presidential  actions  from  tto  public.  I 
hope  my  colleagues  will  take  ttie  time  to  read 
ttiese  ttKXjghtful  comments  relating  to  current 
foreign  polcy: 

[From  the  Orange  County  (CA)  Register, 
Feb.  23, 1987] 

TRK  ICmiTKLD  OP  THE  MiSKAST— THX  SAFCST 

Approach  Is  To  Not  Emter  at  All 
(By  lAurence  W.  Beilenaon  and  Sam  Cohen) 

Since  the  Iraq-Iran  war  began,  countries 
in  woBtem  Elurope  have  sold  about  $3.5  bU- 
lion  worth  of  weapons  to  Iran  and  $9  billion 
worth  to  Iraq;  the  communist  cotintrles.  $5.4 
bUlloti  to  Iran  and  «24  billion  to  Iraq.  The 
complaint  by  Ronald  Reagan's  critics  that 
his  $12  million  arms  sale  to  Iran  dlsturl>ed 
our  allies  la  therefore  wide  of  the  mark.  The 
real  mistake  of  both  Republicans  and 
Democrats  has  been  their  iMSic  concept  of 
vital  strategic  territory  far  from  our  shores. 

Wlien  a  U.S.  president  has  implemented 
this  policy  by  military  Intervention,  the  re- 
sults have  been  damaging  to  the  president 
In  office.  The  Korean  War  ended  all 
chances  for  a  second  full  term  for  Harry 
Tnuaan.  as  did  the  Vietnam  War  for 
Lyndon  Johnson.  Although  the  American 
peotde  were  told  that  these  conflicts  had  to 
be  fought  to  preserve  our  vital  stateglc  in- 
terests, the  outcomes  produced  an  enormous 
depletion  of  oiu'  economic  assets  and  a  rend- 
ing of  our  national  unity.  Our  most  vital  in- 
terest would  have  been  served  by  staying 
out  of  these  wars. 
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We  oontltiue  our  liaalc  error.  In  1981.  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  Caspar  Welnt>erger.  in 
presenting  the  rationale  for  the  enormous 
buildup  of  VA.  conventlnal  forces  declared: 
"Coventloqal  wars  could  come  in  all  sizes;  If 
we  value  oUr  freedom,  we  must  be  able  to 
defend  outelves  in  wars  of  any  size  and 
shape  and  tn  any  region  where  we  have  vital 
interests.  Ibis  means  developing  urgently  a 
lietter  ability  to  respond  to  crises  far  from 
our  shores,  and  to  stay  there  as  long  as  nec- 
essary. Thf  West's  dependence  on  [Persian 
Oulf]  oil  aieans  that  we  must  make  sure 
that  we  caa  respond  effectively  to  threats  In 
this  regton<"  At  that  time,  the  Pentagon  was 
moving  to  substantially  expand  its  Rapid 
Deployment  Force,  whose  primary  purpose 
was  to  preserve  the  flow  of  Persian  Oulf  oil 
if  the  Sovlats  tried  to  cut  it  off  with  a  mili- 
tary invasion. 

What  wsB  not  broadcast  to  the  American 
people  was  the  cost  of  fighting  a  Oulf  war 
with  the  doviets,  which  the  Pentagon  esti- 
mated as  at  least  a  trillion  dollars  a  year. 
The  cost  of  fighting  the  war  was  more  than 
10  times  the  value  of  the  oil  pumped  out  of 
the  Oulf  each  year— to  say  nothing  of  the 
cost  in  American  lives  and  the  danger  of  the 
conflict  escalating  to  a  nuclear  war  which 
would  havf  meant  the  end  of  us.  We  never 
seem  to  learn  the  obvious:  our  vital  Interest 
in  the  Per^an  Oulf  is  to  stop  meddling 
there  In  attalrs  we  have  no  way  of  control- 
ling, a  meddling  ttiat  may  lead  to  disaster  If 
we  meddle  by  military  interventloiL 

Our  Eiu^pean  allies  and  Japan  do  have  an 
economic  Interest— spelled  m-o-n-e-y— In  the 
flow  of  Persian  Oulf  oil  to  them.  But  they 
have  steadfastly  refused  to  provide  any  real- 
istic level  of  military  forces  for  protecting 
their  economic  interests.  So  long  as  there  is 
no  diversion  of  n.S.  forces  in  NATO  to  Per- 
sian Oulf  contingencies,  our  NATO  allies 
are  delighted  to  see  a  U.S.  major  military 
commitment  to  this  region. 

The  threat  the  Soviets  pose  to  the  flow  of 
Oulf  oU  has  litUe  to  do  with  their  vitial  in- 
terests and  even  less  to  do  with  a  Soviet 
military  invasion  of  the  Persian  Oulf,  pre- 
sumably beginning  with  a  thrust  Into  Iran, 
which  is  the  major  t>asis  for  the  UJS.  Rapid 
Deployment  Force.  If  they  wished  to,  start- 
ing tomorrow  morning,  the  Soviets  could 
openly  thseaten  to  tx>mb  tankers  plying  the 
Oulf,  whldH  would  send  insurance  prices  out 
of  sight  and  thereby  stop  the  oil  flow.  If 
this  failed,  they  could  dispatch  a  Backfire 
l>omt)er  tot  l>omb  a  tanker— and  miss.  If  this 
didn't  do  the  trick,  they  could  deny  access 
to  the  oil  facilities  by  conducting  chemical 
attacks.  Which  they  already  have  done  In 
Afghazdstan.  The  Soviet  Union,  the  world's 
largest  oil  producer,  has  no  vital  need  for 
Oulf  oil:  Europe's  and  Japan's  economic 
need  can  be  denied  through  Soviet  actions 
far  short  Of  direct  military  invasion. 

An  additional  reason  why  aid  to  so-called 
moderate  factions  In  Iran  will  not  benefit  us 
if  "the  moderates"  attain  power  is  a  to-t)e- 
expected  repetition  of  a  historical  pattern. 
When  the  Outs  have  been  aided  by  another 
nation,  the  Outs  have  followed  their  own 
national  interest  when  they  t>ecame  the  Ins. 
Indeed  this  is  but  a  corollary  of  another 
rule  enuisclated  by  George  Washington  in 
his  Farewell  Address:  "There  can  be  no 
greater  error  than  to  expect  or  calculate 
upon  real  favors  from  Nation  to  Nation." 

In  the  auclear  age  where  a  Soviet-Ameri- 
can war  would  prol>ably  destroy  us,  our  need 
to  mind  cur  own  business  has  l>ecome  more 
pressing.  President  Reagan's  Strategic  De- 
fense Initiative  is  In  serious  trouble  in  the 
Congress,  with  more  and  more  congressmen 
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demanding  that  we  spend  less  money  on 
SDI  and  more  on  increasing  our  convention- 
al forces.  There  is  something  tragically 
wrong  alwut  this;  for  these  demands  are 
working  exactly  In  the  opposite  direction  of 
the  true  vital  Interests  of  the  United  States. 
Expanding  n.8.  conventional  forces  will  not 
enable  us  to  prevent  Soviet  domination  of 
areas  such  as  the  Persian  Oulf.  The  cost  of 
gaining  such  a  conventional  capability  Is  far 
beyond  what  the  American  taxpayer  is  will- 
ing to  pay;  and  even  were  we  to  gain  such 
capabilities,  this  still  wouldn't  succeed  In  de- 
terring Soviet  aggression  because  of  the 
overwhelming  theater  nuclear  superiority 
we  have  allowed  the  Soviets  to  achieve.  The 
true  vital  interests  of  the  United  States  are 
In  its  survival  as  a  free  nation  in  the  nuclear 
age.  The  only  way  we  can  ensure  this  surviv- 
al is  to  have  the  ability  to  defend  ourselves 
against  nuclear  attack,  by  the  SDI  and 
other  defensive  measures  in  addition  to  our 
deterrent. 

We  Americans  are  all  in  the  same  boat- 
Democrats  and  Republicans,  lit>erals  and 
conservatives.  Isn't  It  time  we  pulled  togeth- 
er In  the  right  direction  for  our  common  in- 
terest? 

[From  the  Orange  County  (CA)  Register, 
Mar.  1, 1987] 

Is  HoifESTT  Always  Bkst  Policy? 

(By  Laurence  W.  Beilenson) 

The  critics  of  President  Ronald  Reagan 
charge  that  after  publicly  proclaiming  that 
the  U.S.  government  would  not  deal  with 
terrorists,  he  secretly  dealt  with  persons  in 
Iran  who  were  terrorists,  and  In  doing  so  de- 
ceived Congress  and  the  American  people. 
Before  reaching  a  judgment  on  this  charge, 
we  should  ask:  By  what  standard  should  a 
president  l)e  judged  in  his  conduct  of  for- 
eign affairs? 

In  affairs  abroad,  as  in  private  life,  even 
apart  from  ethics,  honesty  and  truth  are 
the  best  policy.  This  assertion,  however, 
cannot  lie  proved  by  any  historical  pattern; 
for  from  the  Oreek  city  states  to  the 
present  the  opposite  has  been  the  prevalent 
practice  of  all  governments.  Whenever  the 
ruler  believed,  correctly  or  incorrectly,  that 
a  contemplated  action  was  in  the  national 
interest,  the  action  has  been  usually  taken 
without  regard  for  whether  it  involved  con- 
cealment, deception,  or  violation  of  law. 

American  presidents  have  followed  the 
same  standard  in  matters  far  more  momen- 
tous in  their  consequences  than  the  some- 
what innocuous  "opening  to  Iran"  and  the 
small  amount  of  arms  shipped  there  or  by 
the  channeling  of  some  of  the  money  to  the 
Nicaraguan  contras. 

In  his  private  life.  George  Washington 
was  an  upright  man.  As  president,  however, 
he  did  not  hesitate  to  deceive  Congress  and 
the  American  people  or  to  betray  our  ally 
France,  without  whose  help  our  revolution 
would  have  died  aborning.  He  did  so  because 
he  believed  the  national  interest  of  the 
Infant  United  States  so  dictated. 

Washington  violated  the  French-Ameri- 
can alliance  treaty  of  1778,  the  law  of  the 
land,  but  France  forgave  the  breach,  and 
the  alliance  was  still  In  effect  together  with 
the  accompanying  French-American  com- 
merce treaty,  when  England  and  France 
went  to  war  in  1793,  and  England  used  its 
sea  power  to  throttle  republican  France, 
searching  and  seizing  American  ships  on  the 
high  seas.  At  that  time  England  continued 
to  garrison  the  forts  between  the  Ohio 
River  and  the  Great  Lakes  that  it  had 
promised  to  evacuate  In  the  Engllsh-Ameri- 
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can  peace  treaty  ending  the  war  of  the 
American  Revolution. 

To  settle  the  controversy  Washington  sent 
Chief  Justice  John  Jay  to  London,  where  he 
signed  a  treaty  with  England  In  November 
1794.  known  aa  Jay's  Treaty.  Washington 
kept  the  terms  secret.  The  treaty  violated 
American  treaties  with  France,  the  law  of 
the  land,  and  its  effect  was  t>enevolently 
neutral  to  England  and  highly  damaging  to 
France.  Jay  then  deceived  James  Monroe, 
the  American  minister  to  France,  who  in 
turn  (Innocently  on  Moiuym's  part)  dedeved 
the  French  government  with  the  written  i4>- 
proval  of  the  American  Secretary  of  State. 

The  terms  of  the  treaty  were  kept  secret 
even  after  the  Senate  in  1795  consented  to 
the  treaty  by  a  vote  of  20  to  10,  until  the 
Aurora,  a  Philadelphia  newspaper  opposed 
to  the  administration,  obtained  and  pub- 
lished a  copy.  When  the  terms  were  re- 
vealed, the  treaty  became  Immensely  unpop- 
ular. Jay  was  burned  in  effla^.  Alexander 
Hamilton  was  stoned  as  he  stwke  in  favor  of 
the  treatr.  French  cockades  were  worn 
openly  In  the  street.  Nevertheless,  Washing- 
ton proclaimed  the  treaty  on  Feb.  29,  1798 
because  he  feared  war  with  England  would 
shatter  the  frail  unity  of  his  young  natioiL 

After  President  Abraham  Lincoln's  inau- 
guration, he  called  Congress  into  session 
July  4,  1881.  Before  then,  Lincoln  had  or- 
dered the  militia  into  service  and  called  for 
volunteers,  had  tried  to  relieve  Fort  Sumter, 
had  in  practice  suspended  the  Fugitive 
Slave  Act,  and  had  by  executive  order  sus- 
pended the  writ  of  hat>eas  corpus,  despite 
the  ruling  of  the  chief  Justice  of  the  United 
States  that  the  action  was  lllegaL 

President  Theodore  Roosevelt  violated  the 
United  States-Colombia  treaty  of  1848,  still 
in  effect  In  1903  and  the  law  of  the  land,  to 
obtain  the  Panama  Canal  for  the  United 
States.  The  1846  treaty  granted  the  United 
States  the  right  to  build  a  railroad— open  to 
traffic  In  1855— across  the  Isthmus  of 
Panama,  a  part  of  Colombia.  In  return  the 
United  States  guaranteed  to  Colombia, 
"positively  and  efficaciously,"  "the  rights  of 
sovereignty  and  property  [over  the  Isth- 
mus] which  Colombia  has  and  possesses." 

A  French  company  had  begun  digging  the 
Panama  Canal  in  1884  under  a  contract  with 
Colombia.  By  1902  it  was  apparent  that  the 
French  company  would  forfeit  its  rights  be- 
cause it  could  not  complete  by  1904.  Roose- 
velt negotiated  a  contract  with  the  French 
company  to  pay  it  $40  million  for  its  rights, 
contingent  on  acquiring  title  from  Colom- 
bia, and  signed  a  treaty  with  President  Bdar- 
roquln  of  Colombia  for  title  to  the  Canal 
strip  for  $10  million  and  an  annual  payment 
of  $250,000,  consented  to  by  the  United 
States  Senate. 

Sentiment  In  Colombia,  as  reported  to 
Roosevelt  by  the  American  minister,  was 
highly  averse  to  the  treaty,  and  the  Colom- 
bian Congress  thought  Colombia  was  enti- 
tled to  receive  10  of  the  40  million  dollars 
payable  to  the  French  company.  The  Co- 
lombian Congress  adjourned  without  ratify- 
ing the  treaty. 

Two  days  later  the  U.S.  warship  NaihvilU 
appeared  off  Colon  and  was  ordered  to  pre- 
vent the  landing  of  any  Colombian  forces. 
With  Roosevelt's  connivance,  six  men  pro- 
claimed the  Independence  of  Panama  from 
Colombia.  The  marines  landed,  and  the  new 
Panamlan  government  agreed  to  the  treaty 
Colombia  had  rejected.  Roosevelt  said: 
"When  this  government  submitted  to  Co- 
lombia the  •  •  •  treaty  three  things  were, 
therefore,  already  settled.  One  was  that  the 
Canal    should    be    built.    The    time    for 
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delay  ■  *  •  was  past."  Roosevelt  broke  the 
1848  treaty  because  be  tellered  American 
national  interest  so  dictated. 

In  November,  1916  Woodrow  Wilson  was 
reelected  president  of  the  United  States  on 
the  slogan:  "He  kept  us  out  of  the  war," 
while  knowing  that  we  would  soon  enter  the 
European  War  in  progreas.  We  broke  rela- 
tions with  Germany  early  in  1917. 

During  the  1940  presidential  «— mpaigr^ 
President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  avowed  his 
devotion  to  peace.  In  fact,  by  a  series  of  ac- 
tions, some  public  and  some  secret,  he  had 
been  trying  to  get  the  United  States  to 
enter  World  War  n  on  the  British  side. 

Lesser  lights  in  our  own  times  have  not 
hesitated  to  act  without  congressional  au- 
thorization or  to  deceive  the  American 
people.  President  Harry  Truman  took  us 
into  the  Korean  War  without  congressloiud 
authorization.  President  Dwlght  D.  Elsen- 
hower prepared  a  secret  invasion  on  Cuba. 
telling  the  UJf.  Security  Council,  the 
O.A.S.,  and  the  American  people  that  we 
were  not  doing  so  and  were  prohibited  from 
doing  so  by  the  very  treaties  we  were  then 
preparing  to  violate.  President  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy pursued  the  plan  to  culminate  in  the 
tragedy  of  the  Bay  of  Pigs.  President 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson  campaigned  against 
Barry  Goldwater  by  saying  that  Asian  twys. 
not  American  boys,  should  fight  in  Vietsoam. 
Then  Johnson  took  us  into  the  Vietnam 
War.  President  Jimmy  Charter  spoke  against 
the  use  of  force  to  free  the  American  hos- 
tages in  Iran  while  preparing  an  expedition 
to  lilierate  them,  and  when  that  failed,  he 
ransomed  the  hostage  through  t>ack  chan- 
nels. 

The  wisdom  or  imwlsdom  of  any  or  all  of 
these  presidential  actions  Is  beside  the  point 
in  judging  ReagazL  The  plain  fact  is  that 
our  presidents  have  regularly  acted  in  what 
they  believed  to  be  the  national  Interest 
with  little  regard  for  law  or  ethics. 

Judged  by  experience,  the  real  error  of 
Reagan  was  not  in  ethics,  but  in  bad  Judg- 
ment. Reagan's  egregious  blunder  was  in 
not  realizing  that  with  so  many  middlemen 
necessarily  Involved,  the  operation  was 
bound  to  be  exposed  and  then  subject  him 
to  an  erosion  of  public  confidence. 


COMPUTER  SOFTWARE  RENTAL 
ACT  OP  1987 


HON.  PATRICIA  SCHROEDER 

opcolobado 

nr  THE  HOUSE  or  representatives 

Thursday.  March  19.  1987 

Mrs.  SCHR0EE3ER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
introducing  the  Computer  Software  Rental  Act 
of  1987  to  protecrt  against  axnmercial  explot- 
tation  of  one  of  our  most  impcxtant  and  grow- 
ing industries— tto  personal  computer  soft- 
ware industry. 

I  Introduced  an  Identical  tiH\  duing  tto  last 
Congress,  H.R.  4949.  I  imroduce  it  again 
today  because  we  must  addreas  ttie  problem 
of  copyright  infringement  on  intellectuai  prop- 
erties. 

I  am  privileged  to  serve  on  tto  House  Judi- 
ciary Committee's  Subcommittee  on  Courts, 
Civil  Uberties  and  tto  Administration  of  Jus- 
tice, tto  subcommittee  charged  with  oversight 
of  our  copyright  laws.  In  hearing  after  hearing, 
this  sut)committee  has  struggled  to  apply 
copyright  laws,  written  in  a  less  sophisticated 
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the    government,    thus    becoming    a    key     in  the  payroll  tax  to  go  into  effect  may  soon 
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Indeed,  Congress  has  already  dearly  slsr- 
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«fa.  to  «w  Hood  of  rww  iKhnologiM  and  naw 
^pM  of  IntoNrtuil  prap««M  that  have 
UnVtapaotfaaryoan. 

dawBlopaii  and  pubMv 
in  trvKwalive  computer 
tocfmoiogtaa.  The  cwtori  of  Ma  new  intat- 
ladHl  praparty  canamma  one  of  our  Natkxi's 
moal  rapidly  growtaQ  MuaMaa  and  conbtNJle 
'  to  Vw  American  aoonomy.  My  re- 
1 1IWI  «wra  are  more  than  10,000 
Htman  for  peraorwl 
oompmm.  The  induatr/a  trade  oraanization. 
•te  Softaara  PUbMwt*  Aaaodalion,  eati- 
malaa  tiat  moat  of  ttwaa  Ihrna  are  small,  with 
laaa  than  30  amptoyaaa,  and  frequently  less 
twi  10  emptoyeee. 

TNa  la  vary  mudt  a  amal  buainess  issue. 
We  have  humkada  of  amal  buainass  owners 
akugglng  to  develop  new  and  uaeful  appKca- 
•ona.  and  oompaing  in  ttw  (fowing  computer 
■oUaiTa  maricsL  TNa  ia  one  of  our  newest 
and  moat  craaHve  induatriaa.  With  the  rapid 
pmWaraloii  of  panonal  computers.  American 
conaumara  now  enioy  a  txoad  spectrum  of 


As  avefyona  wfto  makes  iMckup  copies  of 
Vwir  computor  pwigrama  knows,  computers 
malta  paitact  copiaa  in  a  matter  of  seconds. 
Untartunalaiy.  thia  advantage  enables  some 
uaara  to  egipioit  ttte  ecorwmfc  rights  of  soft- 
waie  copyright  owners.  TTmjs,  we  are  confront- 
ed wWt  a  maior  copyright  proUetn— how  to 
alow  the  cuatomar  the  convenience  of  a 
iMCk-up  copy  wfiie  preventeig  the  prolifera- 
tion of  Megai  copying  that  threetera  the  indus- 
try's tbUtf  to  raoowar  and  twneflt  from  its 
enonraua  devetopmeni  efforts. 

I  am  taHng  about  those  who  buy  a  soft- 
wara  package  and  then  dMrfeute  it  txy  renting 
or  iandbig  without  the  copyright  owner's  per- 
misatort.  Under  ttte  guiae  of  alkiwing  potential 
Boftaani  pwdwaers  to  try  out  the  product. 
these  commercial  renters  charge  20  to  25 
pareenl  of  the  sale  price.  The  computer  user 
tlien  copiea  tw  sollware  and  returns  it  to  the 
rentar.  TTie  rental  price,  particularty  for  soft- 
ware seMng  for  more  than  $100,  is  simply  too 
high  for  a  conaumar  to  pay  for  the  right  to  just 
try  it  out  On  tite  contrary,  it  appears  to  be  a 
ttMy  dhguiaed  acheme  to  permit  the  custom- 
er to  copy  and  keep  ttw  product  for  20  to  25 
percent  of  the  aaie  price,  with  none  of  the 
profHa  going  to  ttw  copyright  owner.  This  is 
tfie  practice  that  my  tiU  targets. 

The  Software  Put>isl)ers  Association  notes 
tttat  the  number  of  software  rental  operations, 
both  in  storefront  tocatfans  and  through  mail 
oidars,  have  grown  very  rapidly  during  the 
past  couple  of  years.  I  boligvo  that  only  con- 
greasional  actkm  can  stop  this  increasing  theft 
of  intolactual  property.  For  that  reason,  I  am 
today  introducing  the  Computer  Software 
(tonlal  Act  of  1967  to  require  authorization 
from  tlM  copyrigtrt  owner  twfore  one  may 
rent,  leaae  or  lend  computer  programs  for 
commorcial  puposaa. 

I  maJra  titat  ttwre  are  people  with  legiti- 
mate interests  wfto  are  not  trying  to  Ijypass 
ttw  copyright  syatam  and  wtw  sincerely  be- 
ieve  that  cuatomers  shouM  be  able  to  test 
software  before  meking  a  sizaat>le  investment 
Tlw  industry  has  already  reaporxtod  to  ttiese 
oonoama.  For  example,  the  Nation's  fastest 
growing  chain  of  aoltware  stores.  Egghead 
Software,  on  ttw  west  coast,  provides  preview 
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statkins  in  Its  storee  so  that  customers  can  try 
any  aoftware  it  sells.  Other  retailers  are  fdtow- 
ing  Egghead's  lead.  Sales  pereonnel  at  chains 
such  as  Egghead  must  learn  atx)ut  ttw  prod- 
ucts they  sell  so  ttiat  they  can  identify  ttie 
right  sofNvare  for  a  customer's  needs.  In  addh 
tion,  many  software  companies  offer  free  or 
nominally  priced  demonstration  verstons  of 
ttwir  products. 

What  all  ttw  means  is  that  consumers  need 
not  take  a  shot  in  the  dark  when  they  buy 
software.  Responsible  citizens  dont  have  to 
rent  software  to  get  ttie  information  they  need. 
The  Computer  Software  Rental  Act  protects 
those  wfK)  devetop  the  software  that  helps 
keep  Anrwrica  competitive  wtiile  it  protects  ttie 
rights  of  computer  and  software  users  wtio 
want  informatk>n  atxjut  ttie  product  before 
they  buy  IL 

Tha  Software  Rental  Act  does  not  prevent  a 
computer  user  from  making  a  t>ack-up  copy  of 
software.  Sectkxi  117  of  the  Copyright  Act 
specifically  provMes  that  the  user  is  entitled  to 
make  an  archival  copy  of  his  or  her  software. 
This  bill  does  not  affect  IndivMual  use  of  per- 
sonal computers  in  one's  home  or  txisiness. 

The  act  modifies  ttie  first  sale  doctrine  of 
our  oopyright  laws  tttat  alkiws  one  wtio  has 
purchased  a  copyrighted  work  to  dispose  of  it 
in  any  way  he  wishes— tiy  selling,  renting,  or 
giving  it  away.  Ttiis  mle  has  worited  fairly  well, 
and  protects  indivMuals  from  copyright  liability 
wtien  ttiey  lend  a  book  to  a  friend  or  sell  an 
oW  record. 

In  1984,  Congress  passed  similar  legislatxxi 
regaiding  audw  records:  the  Record  Rental 
Amendment  of  1984— October  4,  1984,  PublK 
Law  68-450,  98  Stat  1727.  That  act  requires 
a  peiBon  wtio  wishes  to  rent  out  records  on  a 
commercial  t>asis  to  get  permission  of  ttie 
copyfight  owner  in  advance.  That  is  simple 
common  sense. 

My  bill  is  patterned  exactly  after  the  record 
rental  legislatton,  and  addresses  the  same 
problems.  In  fact,  software  rental  erodes 
copyright  protection  even  more  seriously  than 
rental  of  records  or  tapes.  Unlike  duplicated 
sound  recordings,  each  software  copy  is  pre- 
cisely equal  to  the  original  and  can  be  repro- 
duced easily  in  a  few  seconds.  Computer  soft- 
ware is  complex,  time  consuming,  and  rela- 
tively expensive  to  produce.  A  single  program 
may  reflect  years  of  arduous  work  and  may 
sell  fbr  several  hundreds  of  dollars. 

Our  computer  software  industry  is  vital.  In 
domestK  and  intematkxial  arenas,  we  all  rec- 
ognize the  importance  of  intellectual  property 
and  Its  advantages  to  ttie  American  economy. 
Copyright  infringement  threatens  to  stifle  the 
kind  of  entrepreneurial  devetopment  of  soft- 
ware products  ttiat  contritxjtes  to  our  NatkMi's 
econofTuc  growth.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  se- 
rious conskler  ttiese  issues  and  join  me  in 
pusling  for  this  small  step  to  curb  ttie  com- 
meroial  expkiitatxHi  of  computer  software 
copyrights. 
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THE  TRUTHABODT  TRUST 
FUNDS 


HON.  HARRIS  W.  FAWELL 

OP  ILUMOU 
□f  THS  HOUn  or  RKPRBSDfTATrVZS 

Thunday,  March  19.  1987 

Mr.  FAWELL  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week  I  ad- 
dressed the  House  on  a  growing,  but  general- 
ly unknown  prot>lem:  The  general  fund  is  in- 
creaaingly  borrowing  from  trust  fund  surpkis- 
es.  This  borrowing  haa  the  effect  of  making 
ttie  annual  Federal  defkat  appear  smaller  ttian 
it  actually  b.  I  spoke  of  ttw  need  for  "truttvirv 
advertisin^'  atxxjt  how  payroll  taxes,  such  as 
ttw  Social  Security  tax,  are  Iwing  used  to  fi- 
nance otttar  functtons  of  Government 

Ttw  press  is  beginning  to  report  on  ttiis 
growing  problem.  The  Chicago  Sun-Times 
printed  aa  excellent  cohjmn  by  Jonattian 
Rauch  last  Sunday  detailing  ttw  use  of  Social 
Security  siirphjses.  I  wouM  like  to  insert  this 
arttole  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  Rauch's  artk:le  focuses  on  ttw  surplus 
Social  Security  funds  twing  borrowed.  As  I 
pointed  out  in  my  statement  last  week,  ttiis 
represents  just  ttw  tip  of  the  k»berg.  For  ex- 
ample, in  1968  $36  t)ilKon  in  Social  Security 
surpkjses  will  be  borrowed  by  ttw  general 
fund.  However,  the  total  amount  borrowed 
from  trust  fund  surpluses  will  be  $106  tiillton  in 
1988. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  ttiat  the  Surv 
Times  article  be  included  in  the  Record. 

[From  (tie  Cliicago  Sun-Times,  Mar.  15, 
1987] 

Dim  Fiscal  Ooriuji 

(By  Jonattian  Rauch) 

And  now.  Plan  B  for  putting  the  nation's 
fiscal  house  in  order  Let  Social  Security 
take  care  of  it. 

Around  Wastiington,  people  are  l>ecomlng 
Increasingly  aware  of  a  fact  ttiat  until  re- 
cently tias  hovered  on  the  fringes  of  the 
fiscal  poScy  delnte:  The  Social  Security 
trust  fund  is  pulling  in  large  and  growing 
annual  sirpluses,  wtilch  account  for  most  of 
the  decllse  in  the  federal  deficit  that  the 
Congressional  Budget  Office  now  projects. 

If  tilings  go  as  expected,  these  surpluses 
soon  will  tie  a  fiscal  800-pound  gorilla.  It's 
prol>ably  only  a  matter  of  time  liefore  they 
begin  to  create  controversy. 

"We're  already  seeing  it,"  said  Martin  A. 
Corry,  a  senior  lobbyist  for  the  American 
Association  of  Retired  Persons.  Det>ate  Is 
beginning  over  whether  to  allow  the  two  re- 
maining increases  In  the  Social  Security 
payroll  tax  to  go  into  effect  as  scheduled  In 
1988  and  1990. 

"The  '88  and  '90  increases  are  in  some 
sense  precursors  to  what  we  will  eventually 
face:  the  question  of  wtiat  to  do  al>out  these 
huge  surpluses."  Mr.  Corry  said.  "The  build- 
up In  tlK  reserve  is  going  to  generate  a 
numlier  of  proposals." 

Beyond  the  debate  atx>ut  bow  l>est  to  fi- 
nance Social  Security,  wtiich  accounts  for  a 
fifth  of  federal  spending  and  is  easily  the 
government's  largest  domestic  program,  lie 
some  difficult  questions  al>out  the  Implica- 
tions of  ninning  large  surpluses  in  tbe  trust 
funds  wtiile  running  large  deficits  in  the  fi- 
nances ol  general  government. 

The  proceeds  of  the  Social  Security  pay- 
roll tax  will,  by  law.  be  lent  to  the  rest  of 
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the  government,  thus  t>ecoming  a  key 
source  of  finance  for  other  programs. 

"Social  Security  is  a  big  cloak  protecting 
other  programs."  said  former  Social  Securi- 
ty Commissioner  RoI>ert  M.  Ball,  "not  so 
much  because  of  the  surplus  now  but  l>e- 
cause  of  wliat  the  suirplus  is  going  to  be." 

Because  the  payroll  tax  liits  poor  and 
middle-claas  workers  tiardest,  ttiis  effective- 
ly would  mean  using  a  regressive  tax  to  fi- 
nance part  of  the  general  government. 
(Social  Security  ttenetitt,  by  contrast,  are 
distributed  progressively,  offsetting  the  re- 
gressive nature  of  the  tax.)  If  that  doesn't 
sound  good,  consider  tbe  alternative;  setting 
the  Social  Security  surplus  to  one  side  and 
trying  to  lialance  the  budget  exclusive  of 
it— already  a  liard  Job.  and  one  that  will  l>e 
monumental  by  the  early  1990s,  when  the 
trust  fund  surplus  is  projected  to  l>e  $70  bil- 
Uon. 

Some  analysts,  particularly  conservatives, 
worry  ttiat  large  Social  Security  surpluses 
will  mask  a  dangerous  imtialance  In  the  fi- 
nances of  general  government,  giving  Con- 
gress a  false  sense  of  fiscal  security.  The  po- 
tential result,  they  argue,  is  a  federal  gov- 
ernment tliat  finds  itself  gravely  overcom- 
mitted  in  the  middle  decades  of  the  next 
century,  when  the  annual  trust  fund  sur- 
pluses l>egin  to  decline  and  then  turn  to 
deficits. 

Jotm  F.  Cogan,  of  Stanford  University's 
Hoover  Institution  on  War,  Revolution  and 
Peace,  who  was  a  senior  official  in  the 
Reagan  administration's  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget,  said:  "The  concern  I  liave 
is  that  the  surplus  will  t>e  used  in  much  the 
same  manner  tliat  defense  reductions  were 
[in  the  1970s].  It'll  lie  used  to  finance  a 
large  numt>er  of  other  domestic  programs 
ttirougliout  the  next  decades." 

With  Social  Security,  as  with  the  windfaU 
from  defense  cuts  in  the  1970s,  the  well  will 
eventually  dry  up;  the  nation  would  then  t>e 
confronted  with  massive  fiscal  disequilibri- 
um and  the  prospect  of  a  huge  tax  increase, 
Cogan  said. 

You  can  flip  the  same  coin  over,  though, 
and  find  grounds  for  viewing  the  situation 
more  positively.  It  may  tie,  as  some  analysts 
lielieve,  ttiat  the  most  likely  alternative  to 
financing  general  government  with  Social 
Security  surpluses  is  to  finance  it  by  going 
to  the  Iwrrowing  window— ttiat  is,  by  run- 
ning stiU-tiigher  deficits.  If  ttiat  is  the  case, 
runs  this  line  of  ttiinking,  then  ttiank 
heaven  for  Social  Security;  better,  after  all, 
to  finance  government  with  the  payroll  tax 
than  by  borrowing. 

Either  way,  many  observers  fully  expect 
Congress  to  rely  on  the  Social  Security  sur- 
pluses in  its  effort  to  get  the  budget  deficit 
down.  In  the  1985  Balanced  Budget  Act, 
Congress  specif  icaUy  set  ttiat  direction. 

Paul  C.  Light,  director  of  studies  at  the 
National  Academy  of  Public  Administration 
and  author  of  "Artful  Work:  The  Politics  of 
Social  Security  Reform"  (Random  House 
1985),  says  ttiat  a  likely  use  for  the  Social 
Security  surpluses  will  l>e  to  l>ail  out  the 
Medicare  program,  whose  finances  are 
headed  for  the  rocks. 

"If  you  leave  the  S(x:ial  Security  trust 
fund  alone  over  the  next  10  years,  there's 
no  way  the  Government  is  not  going  to 
spend  it,"  Mr.  Light  said.  "It's  a  lot  of 
money,  it's  a  tax  ttiat's  already  in  place,  you 
don't  tiave  to  do  anytliing  to  use  it.  I  don't 
expect  to  see  it  accumulate  and  l>e  held  in 
sacred  trust." 

At  the  moment,  surpluses  are  not  a  politi- 
cal issue.  But  the  question  of  whether  to 
allow  the  scheduled  1988  and  1990  increases 
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in  the  payroll  tax  to  go  into  effect  may  soon 
become  one. 

Rep.  Jack  Kemp  of  Mew  York,  a  candidate 
for  the  Republican  presidential  nomination, 
has  l>een  exploring  the  subject.  "One  tiling 
wtiich  can  and  should  lie  re-examined."  he 
said  in  a  recent  speech,  "is  the  large  tax  in- 
crease scheduled  to  take  place  in  1988-90." 

His  spokesman.  Jotin  Buckley,  summa- 
rized Rep.  Kemp's  ttiinkinr  "If  we  can 
afford  a  payroll  tax  cut.  we  should  tiave 
one." 

One  rationale  for  reducing  the  payroll  tax 
is  that  Social  Security  would  do  t>e8t  to 
adhere  to  its  old  pay-as-you-go  principles, 
with  lower  tax  rates  now  and  liigher  ones 
later. 

In  a  recent  paper,  Rol>ert  J.  Myers,  who 
was  staff  director  of  the  commission  that 
put  together  the  1983  package  of  Social  Se- 
curity reforms,  made  this  case,  arguing  ttiat 
the  buildup  of  massive  reserves  in  the 
system  might  create  a  dangerous  tempta- 
tion to  liberalize  benefits. 

In  a  1984  paper,  economist  Alicia  H.  Mun- 
nell.  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  Boston, 
and  Lynn  E.  Blais,  another  Fed  economist, 
made  a  similar  argument.  "On  ttalance," 
they  concluded,  "it  would  lie  preferable  to 
maintain  the  Social  Security  system  on  a 
pay-as-you-go  twsls,  with  a  trust  fund  (re- 
serve) large  enough  to  weather  a  serious 
downturn  in  the  economy." 

Other  people,  such  as  Peter  J.  Ferrara.  a 
Social  Security  consultant  to  the  Heritaige 
foundation  are  calling  outright  for  the  pay- 
roll tax  increases  to  lie  canned.  "T(xiay'8 
workers  tiave  provided  generously  for  the  el- 
derly," Mr.  Ferrara  wrote  last  month  in  the 
New  York  Times.  "It's  time  to  give  them  a 
break  by  eliminating  the  unnecessary  1988 
and  1990  payroll  tax  increases." 

Killing  the  planned  tax  increases  would 
stirink.  though  still  not  eliminate,  the  pro- 
jected surpluses— If  the  economy  grows 
steadily.  If  it  doesn't,  as  Mr.  Ball  and  others 
who  regard  the  scheduled  tax  increases  as 
necessary  point  out,  annual  surpluses  will 
lie  negligible,  and  the  trust  fund  won't  build 
up  a  sufficient  reserve  to  see  it  ttirough 
hard  times. 

"You  need  the  '88  increase  for  safety," 
Mr.  Ball  said,  "We'd  tie  too  close  to  the  line 
[without  the  increase]  if  we  didn't  have 
good  economic  growth." 

With  steady  growth  and  tMth  of  the 
planned  tax  increases,  the  surpluses  will  get 
very  large  very  fast.  According  to  the  Social 
Security  actuaries'  current  projections  using 
a  mid-range  economic  forecast,  the  trust 
fund  surplus  will  reach  atiout  $100  billion  by 
1995;  by  the  turn  of  the  century,  almost 
$200  billion.  (By  then,  the  total  reserve  will 
have  reached  $1.3  trillion.)  The  numliers  are 
big  even  in  the  very  short  term,  tiefore  1990. 

One  of  ttiree  tilings,  or  a  combination  of 
the  ttiree,  must  eventually  tiappen  to  those 
enormous  surpluses:  They  will  never  actual- 
ly materialize,  liecause  the  law  would  lie 
ctianged  to  return  the  excess  funds  to  the 
taxpayers  or  to  increase  lienefits;  or  they 
will  tie  applied  against  the  deficit,  potential- 
ly sticking  future  taxpayers  with  a  crustiing 
bUl  when  the  tiaby  boomers  retire;  or  they 
will  lie  set  to  one  side,  requiring  Congress 
and  the  president  to  attempt  to  l>alance  the 
budget  without  them. 

Policymakers  could  always  choose  to  do 
the  latter.  It  would  lie  painful,  though: 
Taking  Social  Security  out  of  the  deficit 
totals  would  make  the  budget-l>alancing  job 
more  difficult  by  upwards  of  $40  billion  In 
1989,  wtiich  is  the  last  ttilng  ttiat  anyone  in 
Wastiington  is  in  the  mood  to  cope  with  just 
now. 
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Indeed.  Congress  lias  already  clearly  sig- 
naled its  feelings  on  the  matter.  The  1985 
Balanced  Budget  Act  removed  Social  Securi- 
ty from  the  unified  budget  for  aU  purposes 
except  calcuUtlng  the  size  of  ttie  defictt.  In 
other  words,  lawmakers  explicitly  said  that 
Social  Security  trust  fund  surpluses  will 
count  toward  reducing  ttie  deficit. 

"You  hear  the  ptiraae  a  lot,  'Oti.  we're  on 
a  downward  [deficit]  patli.'"  says  Barry 
Bosworth  of  the  Brookings  Institute.  "If 
you  take  the  Social  Security  surplus  out  of 
those  estimates,  you  do  not  see  a  decline  in 
the  deficit  by  any  significant  amount." 

So  the  rising  trust  fund  surpluses,  and  the 
pasrroll  tax  revenues  that  drive  them,  figure 
to  play  a  key  role  in  reducing  the  federal 
budget  deficit.  To  Ixirrow  a  ptirase  from 
former  Budget  Director  David  A.  Stockman 
it  may  save  our  fiscal  lunch- for  now. 

(Copyright  1987,  the  National  Journal 
Inc.,  Distributed  by  Loe  Angeles  Times  Syn- 
dicate.) 


NATIONAL  SEA  GRANT  COLLEGE 
PROGRAM 


HON.  MIKE  LOWRY 

OP  WASHIH<nOR 
IN  TBE  BOUSE  OP  KEPRESDITATIVES 

Thursday,  March  19,  1987 

Mr.  LOWRY  of  Washington.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  am  introducing  legislation  to  reauthor- 
ize the  National  Sea  Gram  CtiOege  Program. 
Sea  Grant  is  dedcated  to  ttw  natkxwl  goal  of 
promoting  ttw  understanding,  development, 
utilization,  and  conservation  of  ocean  and 
coastal  resources,  inchxling  ttw  Great  l.akes. 
ttirough  university-based  research,  educatkxi, 
arxj  advisory  services. 

Ttw  Sea  Grant  College  Program  is  pat- 
terned after  ttw  Land  Gram  College  Program 
wtiich  was  established  in  1862.  This  higtily  su- 
cessful  program  is  c(xiiprised  of  a  con  cA  30 
Sea  Grant  colleges  and  institutnns.  However, 
since  ttw  enactment  of  ttw  Sea  Grant  Im- 
provement Act  of  1976,  254  institutnns  of 
post-secondary  e(tucatkxi,  27  etementaiy  or 
secondary  school  systems,  and  26  nonprofit 
institutions  with  marine-related  educatxxial 
and  research  misskms  have  actively  partka- 
pated  in  ttw  program.  Ttiese  institutions  are 
located  in  39  States. 

Ttw  Matnnal  Sea  Grant  College  Program  is 
a  successful  investment  in  ttw  marirw  sector 
of  the  natkxial  economy.  Ttiis  investment  has 
prcxluced  new  kjeas,  econcxnic  benefits,  and 
skilled  personnel.  Ttw  program  has  been  cited 
many  times  as  orw  of  ttw  most  effkaent  cost- 
effective  programs  of  ttw  Fecieral  Govern- 
ment 

Continuatkyi  of  Sea  Grant  is  essential.  New 
opportunities  and  demands  for  sustained  Sea 
Grant  effcxt  are  growing  out  of  priority  rwtional 
poik:y  areas  such  as  ttw  increased  under- 
standing of  our  Natxxi's  exchjsive  economic 
zone,  outer  continental  stwif  res(XJrce  devel- 
opment fistwries  devetopmeni.  Great  Lakes 
and  estuarine  water  quality  questtons,  as  well 
as  the  increasing  need  for  global  ocean  moni- 
toring to  twtter  understand  ttw  entire  question 
of  ozcxw  depletion  In  ttw  Earth's  atmosplwre. 
The  Natwn  neecis  a  statile  and  adequate  baae 
of  support  for  the  fundamental,  tong-term  Sea 
Grant  research  that  is  the  basis  for  scientifk: 
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■dvwice  hi  support  of  eco-    in  ttw  United  States  rose  nearty  1  percent  per 
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From  aH  twalks  of  life  and  from  every  geo- 
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30.  Gray,  Keimeth  J. 

31.  Hayes.  Ctiarles. 
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tinguished  hknseif  by  his  servkw  to  innumera- 
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when  brought  together,  much  like  thoae 

bItJi    nf    rinf.h      mak'*    i«n    •     vaw 
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and  taotawtogical  advano*  in  aupport  of  eoo- 


TNi  Mi  raautioftaM  ttw  program  for  5 
TTw  bMic  program  aulhoiizatior)  for 
yav  18M  ia  $50  mMoa  Tba  auttwriza- 
•on  knaaaaa  in  Incramarm  to  $02  mWon  in 
1902.  in  adiMon.  tha  bM: 
a  Skalat^  Raaaarcfi  Program 
wMch  «■  idanily  and  focua  on  key  priorities 
lor  raaaaidK 

;  a  naw  poat-doctorai  feUowahip  pro- 


Autwrlna  funda  tor  tha  aaiatolahmant  of  in- 
aMulaa  or  oarMra  tor  Resource  Management 
and  Marina  AfWra. 

of  Ma  lagislalion  la  eaaential  for 
SMaa  to  maMain  a  leadership  po- 
in  ocean  laaaaich.  i  iook  forward  to 
woridngsiMh  other  mamberB  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  md  Rahariaa  Commitlee  and  other 
Mamban  of  Congrasa  to  devetop  the  best 
lagialaHnii  poaaUa  to  continue  the  work  of 
iNa  ImportaiM  program. 
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in  ttw  United  States  rose  nearly  1  percent  per 
year  fnm  1910  to  1930.  It  rose  an  average  of 
1.5  percent  annually  in  the  1930's,  2  percent 
in  the  1940's,  2.2  percent  in  the  19S0's.  1  per- 
cent in  the  igeO's;  from  1970  to  the  record 
produotton  realized  in  1981  it  has  had  an  av- 
erage annual  increase  of  over  3  percent  ac- 
cordtoig  to  USDA'S  most  recent  statistics. 

An  ever  increasing  level  of  productton  does 
not  come  by  accident  Agrk^ltural  research 
arxJ  education  play  an  important  role  in  the  vi- 
tality of  farm  output  4-H,  Future  Farmers  of 
America,  and  ottwr  agricultural  youth  organi- 
zatxxia  contribute  greatly  to  ttie  ability  of  the 
agricutural  industry  to  meet  the  cttalienges  of 
the  futore.  Through  these  organizattons  young 
people  are  being  prepared  for  over  200  differ- 
ent careers  related  to  agriculture.  We  must 
not  kiae  sight  of  agricultural  education's  im- 
portance if  American  agriculture  is  to  continue 


NATIONAL  AORICTTLTDRE  DAY 


HON.  TERRY  L  BRUCE 

OriLLIKOIS 
m  TBS  HOU8B  or  RBPRaSKMTATIVSS 

Thunday.  March  19, 1987 

Mr.  BRUCE.  Mr.  Speeker.  on  Tuesday. 
March  10,  AgricuHure  Committee  Chainnan 
Kka  OE  LA  Garza  Mroduoed  a  reaolulion  rec- 
ognizing March  20,  the  first  day  of  spring,  as 
Naltonai  Agriculture  Day.  I  applaud  this  action 
and  wiah  to  remind  my  colleagues  of  the  sig- 
nMcant  importance  of  our  Nation's  agriculture 
Mualry. 

EaWbiahed  in  1973,  Natnnal  Agriculture 
Day  haabeen  designed  to  promote  better  un- 
daialandtog  between  agriculture-related 
groups  and  the  urban  pubic,  and  to  promote 
a  broader  national  understandtog  of  the  vital 
role  agriculture  plays  in  the  welfare  of  all 


Amaitea's  farmers  provide  food  and  fiber  for 
mMons  around  the  worid  and  jobs  for  neariy 
25  mMon  woriters  in  the  United  States.  Today 
the  output  o(  one  fanner  feeds  116  people,  irv 
chxfng  30  people  in  other  countries.  With  only 
2  percent  of  our  population  engaged  in  farm- 
ing the  output  ia  ataggering.  About  orte-fifth  of 
ai  agricuNural  goods  in  worid  trade  originate 
on  American  farms.  We  exported  more  than 
$26  bilon  worth  of  oommodHies  last  year 
which  provided  a  $5  bWon  agriculture  surplus 
in  our  intsmational  trade  balance. 

Every  $1  bHon  of  farm  commodtties  export- 
ed creataa  30.000  Joba.  But  what  farmers  pur- 
chaaa  to  produce  their  oommodHies  also  cre- 
ataa employment  for  otfier  Americans.  Ac- 
cordtog  to  staMatics  pubished  recentty  by  a 
nattonal  farm  organizainn  farmers  use  6.5  mil- 
Ion  tone  of  steel  requiring  the  efforts  of 
40,000  workers.  Even  if  a  family  does  not 
have  a  worker  emptoyed  in  an  occupatmn  re- 
lalad  dfracHy  to  agriculture,  America's  farm 
effort  hits  every  home  in  food  availability  and 
coat 

An  amual  increaae  in  farm  productton  has 
coma  to  be  taken  for  granted,  but  in  the  eariy 
decades  of  this  century  farm  production  was 
ahnoat  on  a  tieadmil.  Agricultural  production 


I  cat  upon  all  segments  of  the  agriculture 
iTKkistfy— from  the  farm  to  ttte  supermaritet 
checkout  counter,  from  ttK>se  wfw  grow  and 
harveat  our  crops  to  the  men  and  women  wtw 
process  them  into  food  and  ctothing,  from 
those  who  furnish  farm  productton  supplies  to 
thsoe  wtw  transport  our  commodities  to  hurv 
dreds  of  milttons  of  people  in  ttiis  country  and 
around  the  worW  to  join  in  the  celebrations 
and  observances  planned  in  communities 
acrosa  the  country  on  Agriculture  Day,  March 
20. 1987. 


NATIONAL  IMMIGRANTS  DAY 


HON.  WILLIAM  0.  LIPINSKI 

or  nxmois 

nf  THE  HOUSE  or  RXPRXSENTATTVXS 

Thunday,  March  19, 1987 

Mr.  LIPINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  great 
pleasure  on  this  St  Joseph's  Day  that  I.  atong 
with  67  original  cosponsors.  have  introduced  a 
resohjUon  to  designate  October  28.  1987,  as 
Nattonal  Immigrants  Day.  Senator  DECoNaNi 
introduced  a  companton  measure  in  \he 
Senate  Tuesday. 

Since  October  28.  1886.  the  Statue  of  Lit>- 
erty  has  welcomed  immigrants  to  the  shores 
of  our  country.  The  Mother  of  Exiles  is  famous 
the  worid  over  as  a  symbol  of  the  freedom, 
hope,  and  opportunity  to  be  found  t)y  all  wtw 
come  to  America  It  is  for  this  reason  ttiat  I 
have  cfx>sen  her  anniversary  this  year  as  a 
time  to  horxx  our  Nation's  immigrants. 

Last  year.  National  Immigrants  Day  fell  on 
the  Fourth  of  July.  coinckJing  with  the  relight- 
ing of  the  Statue  of  Libert/s  torch.  Independ- 
erKe  day  was  all  the  more  special  in  1986  as 
America  celebrated  Its  freedom  and  paid  trit>- 
ute  to  its  immigrants  on  the  same  day. 

America  is  a  natk>n  of  many  peoples.  Our 
history  cannot  be  discussed  apart  from  merv 
tton  of  those  wtw  have  come  to  our  country 
from  abroad.  Amertoa's  first  immigrants.  ttK>se 
cotonists  wtx)  settled  Jamestown,  VA,  reflect 
the  spirit  of  all  immigrants.  Those  brave  coto- 
nists came  to  a  strange,  unknown  lar>d  in 
order  to  live  and  worship  freely.  And  wtiile 
ttiey  were  not  prepared  for  the  often  harsh 
conditions  whwh  greeted  them,  they  perse- 
vered and  with  hard  work  and  determination 
created  a  legacy  for  all  wtw  have  fdtowed. 
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From  aN  walks  of  Nfe  and  from  every  geo- 
graphical afaa  of  our  country,  immigrants  for 
centuries  have  been  a  vital  component  of 
America's  growth  aito  development  As  a 
natton  of  litMnigranta  we  are  an  example  to 
the  world  of  a  country  in  wfiich  peopto  of  ail 
backgrounda  and  heritages  are  able  to  pursue 
their  dream*  and  aapirattona  freely. 

I  irrvito  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  honoring 
our  immigrants  by  cosponsoring  this  joint  res- 
okJtton.  The  text  of  ttw  resolutton  foltows: 

H  J.  Res.  — 

Wheresa  the  Statue  of  Liberty  has  l)een 
the  symlwl  of  freedom,  hope,  and  opportu- 
nity for  millions  of  immigrants  since  the 
people  of  9ruice  dedicated  the  Lady  of  Lib- 
erty to  tha  people  of  America  on  Octolier 
28, 188«: 

Whereas  the  Statue  of  Liberty  serves  as  a 
reminder  to  all  that  the  United  States  is  a 
nation  of  iounigrants,  a  nation  of  nations; 

Whereas  the  Statue  of  Lil>erty  is  a  lasting 
memorial  to  the  immigrants  who  have  made 
America  great: 

Whereas  millions  of  immigrants  settled 
throughout  the  vast  territory  of  the  United 
States,  and  supported  the  ideals  of  inde- 
pendence and  lll>erty; 

Whereas  the  torch  held  by  the  Statue  of 
Liberty  se^es  as  a  lieacon  of  freedom  that 
lives  in  the  soul  of  every  American; 

Whereas  on  October  28,  1886.  the  Statue 
of  Lll)erty  l>egan  to  greet  immigrants  who 
came  to  America  in  pursuit  of  their  dreams; 
and 

Whereas  it  is  only  fitting  that  we  set  aside 
Octolxr  28,  1987,  as  a  day  of  celebration  to 
honor  tha  immigrants  welcomed  by  the 
burning  torch  of  the  Lady  of  Liberty  to  this 
land  of  freMom:  Now,  therefore,  l>e  it 

Reaolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
Te»entatit>es  of  the  United  State*  of  America 
in  Congreft  attenibled.  That  Octol>er  28, 
1987,  is  designated  as  "National  Immigrants 
Day",  and  the  President  is  authorized  and 
requested  to  issue  a  proclamation  calling  on 
the  people  of  the  United  States  to  observe 
such  day  irith  appropriate  ceremonies  and 
activities,  i 

List  or  NID  Cospomsors  as  of  March  18, 
1987 

1.  Annunzio.  Frank. 

2.  Bemuai,  Howard. 

3.  Biaggi,  Mario. 

4.  BUbray.  James. 

5.  Borsk^  Rolwrt. 

6.  Boxer,  BartMira. 

7.  Brennan.  Joseph. 

8.  Bustaaiante,  Albert. 

9.  Coelha,  Tony. 

10.  Conyers.  John.  Jr. 

11.  Crockett.  George. 

12.  Dannemeyer,  William. 

13.  Daub.  Hal. 

14.  De  Fazio.  Peter. 

15.  de  la  Oarza,  E. 

16.  de  Lugo,  Ron. 

17.  DioOuardl,  Joseph. 

18.  Doman,  Robert. 

19.  Dwysr,  Bernard. 

20.  Dymally,  Mervyn. 

21.  Espy,  Mike. 

22.  Fascill,  Dante. 

23.  Fazio.  Vic. 

24.  Fish.  Hamilton. 

25.  Frank,  Barney. 

26.  Frost,  Martin. 

27.  Fustcr,  Jaime. 

28.  Garcia.  Robert. 

29.  Gonaalez,  Henry. 
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30.  Gray,  Kenneth  J. 

31.  Hayes.  Charles. 

32.  Hertel,  Dennis. 

33.  Horton.  Frank. 

34.  Howard.  James. 

35.  Kolter,  Joe. 

36.  Kostmayer,  Peter. 

37.  Lagomarsino,  Robert. 

38.  lievln.  Sander. 

39.  Lungien.  Dan. 

40.  McGrath,  Raymond. 

41.  McMlllen.  Thomas. 

42.  Manton,  Thomas. 

43.  Martinez.  Matthew. 

44.  Mrasek.  Robert. 

45.  Murphy,  Austin. 

46.  Dakar,  Mary  Rose. 

47.  Owens,  Major. 

48.  Pashayan,  Charles. 

49.  Patterson.  Ellzat>eth. 

50.  Rangel.  Charles. 

51.  Richardson.  BlU. 

52.  Rlnaldo,  Matthew. 

53.  Rodino,  Peter. 

54.  Roe.  Robert. 

55.  RusBO.  Marty. 

56.  Savage,  Gus. 

57.  Schumer,  Charles. 

58.  Smith.  Lawrence. 

59.  Sunla,  Pof  0. 

60.  Torricelll.  Rol>ert. 

61.  Towns,  Edolphus. 

62.  Vento,  Bruce. 

63.  Walgren,  Doug. 

64.  Waxman,  HeiU7. 

65.  Weiss,  Ted. 

66.  Wolf.  Prank. 

67.  Wortley,  George. 


TRIBUTE  TO  HON. 
WILSON 


LIONEL 


HON.  RONALD  V.  DELLUMS 

OPCAUrORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  Or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  19, 1987 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the  truly 
dedicated  and  committed  public  officials  to 
emerge  from  the  city  of  Oakland,  CA.  will  be 
horwred  in  a  gala  eventrig  tritxite  on  March 
23,  1987.  The  honoree  is  the  mayor  of  Oak- 
land, the  Horwrable  Lionel  Wilson,  a  brief 
sketch  of  wtwse  outstanding  accomplish- 
ments I  would  share  with  my  colleagues  on 
this  date. 

Mayor  Wilson  was  bom  in  New  Orleans,  LA. 
At  tfie  age  of  four  his  family  moved  to  Oak- 
land where  he  attend  public  schools  and  grad- 
uated from  McClyrrwnds  High  School.  He  sub- 
sequently received  his  Bachelor  of  Arts 
degree  in  Economics  from  the  University  of 
California,  Berkeley,  and  his  Juris  Doctor  from 
the  Hasting  College  of  Law.  He  served  in  the 
European  Theatre  of  Operations  during  Vne 
Second  Worid  War. 

After  his  law  sctwol  graduatwn  Mayor 
Wilson  practKed  law  In  Oakland  and  became 
involved  in  many  civic  affairs.  He  was  a  fourKl- 
ing  member  of  ttie  Charies  Houston  Bar  Asso- 
ciation wtuch  recently  honored  him  with  the 
Benjamin  Travis  Service  Award  for  his  many 
years  of  servkse  to  tfie  legal  professkxi.  Mayor 
Wilson  t)ecame  ttra  first  black  judge  to  serve 
in  Alameda  County,  arvj  served  with  distinc- 
tion in  tfie  Munkapal  and  Superior  Courts  for 
16  years.  He  served  as  chair  of  Oakland's 
Anti-Poverty  Board  for  5  critical  years,  ar>d  dis- 
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tinguished  Nmaelf  by  his  servtoe  to  innumera- 
ble civK  and  profea^onal  organizattona. 

He  was  elected  mayor  of  Oakland  in  1977; 
his  tenure  has  been  notabto  for  the  major  de- 
vetopment  of  ita  downtown  area  arto  the 
transformation  of  tfw  city  to  what  he  proudly 
hails  as  a  Renaiaaance  Oty. 

It  pleases  me  to  join  in  tfm  impreaaive  cele- 
bration of  Mayor  Wilson's  magnifk^nt  career 
as  a  publk;  servant  to  congratuiato  ttie  mayor 
on  his  extraordinary  accomplishments,  and  to 
wish  him  the  very  beat  of  succeas  for  the 
future. 


SALUTING  THE  ILLINOIS  VOICE 
OP  DEMOCRACY  CONTEST 
WINNER 


HON.  J.  DENNIS  HASTERT 

OP  nxiRois 

IN  THE  HOUSE  Or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  19,  1987 

Mr.  HASTERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  each  year  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  and  its  ladies  auxil- 
iary conduct  the  "Votoe  of  Democracy"  txoad- 
cast  scriptwriting  contest  This  year  more  than 
300,000  high  school  students  participated  in 
ttie  contest  competing  for  seven  national 
scholarships. 

The  tfieme  of  this  year's  event  was  "The 
Challenge  of  American  Citizenship."  The  win- 
ning contestant  from  each  State  came  to 
Washington  for  final  judging. 

I  am  very  proud  that  the  winner  of  tfte  Illi- 
nois competition  restoes  in  the  14th  Congres- 
stonal  Distrtot  She  is  Lara  Mk:helle  Dasso  of 
West  Chwago,  a  sentor  at  St  Francis  School 
in  Wheaton. 

Lara  has  served  as  editor-in-chief  of  her 
high  sctwol  paper  and  has  been  a  contestant 
in  the  Vowe  of  Democracy  competition  for  tfie 
last  3  years. 

As  a  former  history  and  govemment 
teacher,  I  was  particularly  impressed  with  this 
contest  t>ecause  it  gives  our  youth  an  opportu- 
nity to  reflect  on  tfw  nrwaning  of  the  freedoms 
we  enjoy  in  this  great  country  of  ours. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  my  colleagues  the 
winning  entry  from  Illinois: 

Thk  Challenge  op  AMSRiCAit  Cttizenship 
(By  Lara  Dasso.  West  Chicago.  111.) 

The  wind  howls  around  the  small  log 
home  and  the  cracUing  fire  in  the  hearth 
warms  the  lone  figure  in  the  wooden  rock- 
ing chair.  The  woman  glances  around  the 
room  for  her  sewing  basket.  She  sighs  and 
starts  her  work  by  carefully  placing  the 
thread  through  the  needle. 

She  creates  the  first  stitch  l>etween  the 
narrow  strips  of  red  and  white  material.  She 
takes  another  stitch  and  then  another. 

Soon,  her  work  wUl  unfurl  proudly  in  the 
wind.  A  flag  of  bold  stripes,  bright  stars,  a 
pattern  not  very  complicated,  but  a  strong 
sjonlwl  of  our  nation. 

The  challenge  for  Betsy  Ross  that  evening 
so  long  ago  was  to  draw  those  elements  to- 
gether from  fragments  of  cloth  and  to 
create  the  familiar  stars  and  stripes. 

American  citizenship,  it  seems  to  me,  is 
very  similar  to  the  task  that  confronted 
Betsy  Ross  that  evening  over  200  years  ago. 

American  citizenship  cannot  be  purchased 
and  it  cannot  t>e  taken  for  granted.  It  must 
l)e  painstakingly  sewn  and  carefully  main- 
tained. It  consists  of  many  elements  that 
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when  brought  together,  much  like  thoae 
bits  of  cloth,  make  up  a  very  cherished 
thing: 

TO  BB  AH  AMBUCAa  CITIZKir 

American  citizenship  may,  at  times,  lie  a 
major  challenge. 

The  challenge  that  faces  a  young  soldier 
on  the  tMtttlefield  or  a  Marine  as  he  holda 
his  ground  to  an  angry  mob  at  one  of  our 
embassies. 

The  challenge  that  a  legislator  must  face 
when  he  votes  for  what  he  knows  is  right, 
even  though  it  may  be  unpopular  or  against 
his  Party  Line. 

The  chaUenge  that  faces  a  citizen  who 
stands  alone  against  big  business  or  corrupt 
govemment. 

These  are  the  major  challenges  that  must 
be  met  to  keep  our  beautiful  flag  out  of  the 
mud,  and  held  high  In  the  wind! 

Sometimes,  however,  the  danger  is  not 
that  the  flag  and  aU  it  stands  for,  will  he 
dropped,  the  danger  is  that  it  may  liecome 
tattered  or  worn.  American  citizenship  more 
often  consists  of  small  challenges  that  wear 
away  at  the  fabric.  A  "stitch"  here  and  a 
"stitch"  there. 

The  challenge  to  lie  an  informed  and 
caring  citizen. 

To  stand  up  against  prejudice  and  social 
injustice. 

To  simply  care  for  your  feUow  man. 

To  defend  anothers  right  to  speak,  even 
though  you  may  disagree. 

If  we  see  things  done  that  remove  a  stitch 
or  that  frays  an  edge,  then  we  must  mend  it. 

The  original  flag  has  certainly  served  us 
well  although  it  is  now  quite  different.  Part 
of  its  endurance  and  part  of  the  greatness  of 
this  country  has  been  the  ability  to  change. 

The  challenge  to  accommodate  many  dif- 
ferent people,  customs,  and  lieliefs. 

The  challenge  to  be  the  leader  of  the  free 
world. 

Hopefully,  we  will  meet  the  ultimate  chal- 
lenge and  preserve  world  peace  and  prevent 
nuclear  war. 

The  sun  is  setting  outside  that  little  cabin, 
but  the  woman  in  the  rocking  chair  will  con- 
tinue to  work  through  the  night.  In  the 
morning  the  nation  will  have  its  flag,  the 
flag  that  we  so  proudly  display,  that  we 
salute,  and  the  symlwl  that  brings  us  to- 
gether in  times  of  crisis. 

The  challenge  now  is  to  preserve  it  care- 
fully, lovingly.  We  must  not  allow  it  to 
become  tattered  or  worn. 

The  ChaUenge  is  to  hold  it,  and  the  ideals 
for  which  it  stands— high  and  proud! 


HISTORIC  PRESERVAnON  FUND 
REAUTHORIZATION 


HON.  BRUCE  F.  VENTO 

OP  MUTNBSOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  Or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  19.  1987 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  introducing 
legislation  today  to  extend  the  authorization 
for  the  Historic  Preservation  Fund.  This  fund 
which  has  helped  preserve  much  of  ttie  tar>gi- 
ble  evkJerwe  of  our  Nation's  heritage,  has 
been  attacked  these  past  years  by  tfie  admin- 
isti-ation  as  unnecessary.  But  we  all  know  VnaX 
an  appreciation  of  our  heritage  begins  with  our 
own  roots,  and  ttiat  the  State  and  tocal  com- 
ponents of  that  heritage  have  an  Integral  role 
In  developing  a  national  appreciation  for  our 
heritage,  as  well  as  in  documenting  tfiat  herit- 
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and,  more  than  a 

tfirh—    nn    Ha    nm 


ago,  put  the 

In   rhanoa    it 


final 

Tha 


March  19,  1987 


before  the  Houae  Committee  on  Energy  and 

CnmnuvTA      in      liarrh      10IW       Amhaasa/Vv 


March  19,  1987 

WORLD  POOD  DAY  RESOLUTION 
o/\at    XMte^vw  i  e>i  i  am 
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Clearty  the  task  ia  diffeutt  and  requirea  more 
than  rhetoric.  It  requires  hard  ctwicea  and 
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Shortly  after  the  outbreak  of  WorW  War  I  he 
met  and  married  Maude  Cannen  Soenoa.  a 
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of  pmttoui 
Msdby  ttw 
to  gul  Vw  HMortc 


I  hm*  not 
i'si«p««tad 
Act  by 


Rnl  Such  an  approach 
to  tamlno  tor  hMoric  pro— rvBon  maim  to 
<tany  tw  Impoftonoa  ol  ttWM  toy  atwnants  of 
owhMltooa. 

I  balM*  that  wa  nnat  ba  vary  carelU  in 
how  wa  apand  our  acarca  F=adaral  dolars. 
Eadi  and  awary  pmiMl  ahouid  ba  iUa  to  baar 
acniliny.  At  tha  aame 
'  that  national  sacurity 
not  only  Itatn  mMaiy  haidwaio,  t>ut 
tiao,  and  awan  moro,  from  an  undaratanding 
of  who  tfM  ara  aa  paopla— aa  Ameficana— and 
of  hoar  wa  cama  to  ba  tNa  amazing  Nation. 
Tha  tangUa  awidanoa  of  that  paat.  that  so 
aurounda  al  of  ua  aihaiaitar  wa  fve,  can  pro- 
vida  ua  wtti  aoma  approdaMon  of  our  heriiBge 
and  our  paitloutor  plaoa  in  tha  famiy  of  na- 
Nona.  VMtiout  auch  awidanca  of  the  past,  we 
too  aaaly  auoownb  to  paaaing  tads  and  handy 
aoMlona  to  ganuina  profaiams.  WHh  such  evi- 
danoa  wa  can  tfi^rnr^*^  our  pradeoessors' 
Iwaaand  conMbuHona. 

HMoric  praaarvation.  Bte  nationaJ  psfks, 
haa  tha  poianM  to  do  thia  for  us.  But  these 
raaouroaa  from  oir  paat  once  lost  are  loet  for- 
awar.  Thay  do  not  roganerote.  If  we  do  not 
protoct  thaaa  paat  raaouroaa  In  a  careful  way, 
I  tliat  folow  ua  will  not  have 
of  UTNlerstanding  we  have 
N  ia  oir  reaponai)ity  to  provide  for 
toa  oonlinuad  cara— tor  the  preaervation— of 
ov  hiatofy.  Rrovidbig  for  the  reauthorization  of 
ttw  liatoric  Praaarvation  Fund  Is  one  step  in 
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and,  more  than  a  waett  ago,  put  the  firtal 
touches  on  its  proposal  to  change  It  The 
pnMmn  now,  I  understand.  Is  trying  to  AtkI 
someone  to  Introduce  K  in  Congress. 

Meaibers  are  faced  daHy  with  the  hard  reali- 
ty of  budget  deficits  and  the  need  for  fiscal  re- 
strainl  arxl  are  not  anxious  to  became  Identi- 
fied With  a  proposal  changing  a  no-oost  pro- 
gram to  one  with  a  hefty  price  tag. 

No  doutrt  somebody  wW  be  found  to  Intro- 
duce ttw  bM,  but  when  it  happens  I  hope  tt 
gets  aM  ttte  attention  and  conaidaration  it  de- 
serves. None. 


ADMINISTRATION'S  SUGAR 
PROPOSAL  LEAVES  SOUR  TASTE 


HON.  BOB  TRAXLER 

OPmCHIQAM 
m  TBS  H01JSX  OF  RSPRKSaarTATl  VBS 

Thunday,  March  19. 1987 

Mr.  TRAXLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  official  of 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriojltura  recently 
dcecribod  the  no-cost  provision  of  the  current 
sugar  loan  program  as  troublesome. 

That  prowiaion,  which  wa  put  in  the  legisla- 
tion wlwn  we  eotended  ttie  program  as  part  of 
the  1965  Farm  Act.  simpty  dvects  the  Presi- 
denl  to  "use  aH  auttwrities  available — as  is 
neceaaary  to  enable  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture to  operate  tha  sugar  program— at  no  cost 
to  ttw  Federal  Government — by  preverrting 
tha  aocumulalion  of  sugar  acquired  by  the 
Commodily  Credtt  Corporation." 

I  auapect  anyone  w(k>  firxls  that  provision 
troubioaomo  boiovoo  ttie  response  to  any 
ehaiartga  muat  Include  a  massive  infusion  of 
Fadaral  tax  dolars. 

My  suspicions  have  tMen  strengthened  over 
the  last  several  weeks  as  details  of  the  admin- 
iskation's  plans  to  ctwnge  the  sugar  program 
have  been  carafuHy  leaked  to  the  press.  Ac- 
confng  to  reports,  ttw  administration's  pro- 
poaal  wW  roscirid  ttw  no-cost  provision  arxJ 
wW  add  soma  S1.5  bWon  to  the  taxpayers' 
burden. 

The  adininistiaUon  conducted  a  well-orches- 
tratad  medta  bKtz  attacking  ttie  sugar  program 


LEGISLATION  TO  CX)RRECT 
OMISSION  FROM  TARIFF 
SCHEDULES 


ut 


HON.  WES  WATiONS 

or  OKLAHOKA 
THE  HOTTSX  OP  RKPRKSXNTATl  VBS 

Thunday,  March  19, 1987 


Mr.  WATKINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  today  In- 
troduoed  a  bill  wtiich  Is  designed  to  correct  an 
omisaton  from  ttie  tariff  schedules  for  steel 
arxl  wire  products.  Ttiis  "acckjent"  has  ad- 
verseV  affected  a  plant  In  my  district  with  a 
resultant  disadvantage  to  jobs  and  economic 
growth. 

Fence  panels  are  a  cartxxi  steel  wire  prod- 
uct dBSSified  in  Item  642.8020  of  the  Tariff 
Schedules  of  the  United  States  ('TSUS"). 
This  item  Is  not  inchxled  in  the  list  of  products 
covered  by  the  arrangement  negotiated  pursu- 
ant to  the  Presidenf  s  Steel  Program.  Other 
omisatons  inckxle  TSUS  Item  642.8010 
("welded  wire  concrete  reinforcement  mesh"). 
The  omisskjn  of  some  wire  products  from  ttie 
PreskJenf  s  program  was  simply  an  oversight 
and  was  not  ttie  result  of  a  delit)erate  exdu- 
sk>n. 

Tha  arrangement  coverage  "llsf '  was  devel- 
oped by  U.S.T.R.  from  ttie  product  descriptton 
of  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Sectxm  201  Petitnn 
filed  in  January  1984.  Indeed,  ttie  list  of  vnre 
and  wire  products  by  TSUS  numt>er  in  the  ar- 
rangarnents  is  klentical  to  ttie  list  of  products 
covered  by  ttie  sectx>n  201  investigatkxi.  I 
have  furnished  to  ttie  House  Ways  and  Means 
Subcommittee  on  Trade  attachments  which 
stiow  a  comparison.  Therefore,  products 
whk:h  Bethlehem  may  have  omitted,  such  as 
fence  panels  and  welded  wire  fabric,  were  not 
included  in  ttie  list  that  was  adopted  tiy 
U.S.T.R.,  although  there  is  absolutely  no  k>gK 
to  ttiair  exclusion.  For  example,  ttie  wire  prod- 
ucts immediately  atxive  and  immediately 
t>ek>w  both  fence  panels  and  weWed  wire 
fatxic  in  ttie  TSUS  sequence  are  irKluded  in 
ttie  coverage  list,  as  are  bartied  wire  and  wire 
fencing. 

Tha  President's  Steel  Program  was  de- 
signed to  be  inclusive  of  all  steel  products 
except  stainless  steel,  whKh  was  already  cov- 
ered under  anottier  quota  arrangement  In  aiv 
nouncing  his  decision  in  the  Bethlehem  Steel 
section  201  investigatkin,  the  Presklent  first 
unveled  tiis  program  of  "import  relief  for  ttie 
U.S.  Industry  producing  carbon  and  alloy  steel 
products."  Irr^aort  Relief  Determinatkm:  Com- 
municatx>n  from  ttie  PreskJent  of  ttie  United 
States,  House  Document  98-263,  98th  Cong., 
2d  Sess.  (1),  Sept  18,  1984.  In  testimony 
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before  the  House  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce  hi  ktarch  1965,  Ambasaador 
Lighttilzer  stated  tliat  ttie  arrangements 
"cover  all  tteel  products  except  those  akeady 
under  quota  aa  a  result  of  ttie  1963  specialty 
steel  201  actkxi."  R.  Lighthizar,  testimony 
before  ttie  Committee  on  Energy  and  Com- 
merce, U.Sl  Houae  of  Representatives,  IMarch 
19. 1985.  al  6. 

The  exdusnn  of  products  ttiat  k>gKally 
shouU  ha^  been  included  in  arrangements 
coverage  was,  at  first  not  apparent  due  to  the 
fact  that  U.S.T.R.  dU  not  pubNdy  dtoctose 
eittier  ttie  draft  arrangements  text  or  ttie  draft 
product  coverage  list  as  ttie  initial  agreements 
were  being  negotiated.  On  ttie  other  hand, 
once  the  ftat  arrangement  was  negotiated,  it 
was  drfftoult  to  change  ttie  coverage  list  with 
respect  to  aubsequant  arrangements  because 
U.S.T.R.  was  rekx:tant  to  add  anottier  compli- 
cation to  ttw  negotiating  environment 

In  summery,  ttie  exduskm  of  fence  panels 
and  wekJed  wire  fatxic  was  entirely  accidental. 
There  was  no  kigical  or  conceptual  basis  for 
including  cortain  wire  products,  but  not  ottiers. 
askle  from  the  fact  ttiat  ttie  drafters  of  the 
Bethlefiem  Steel  petitkxi.  for  wtiatever  rea- 
sons, simpty  failed  to  include  ttiem  in  ttie 
product  list  for  purposes  of  ttie  sectkxi  201 
petitkxi. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose  of  my  bill  is  to 
correct  ttiis  acckient. 
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WORLD  FOOD  DAY  RESOLUTION 


KENYAN  HUMAN  RIGHTS 
VIOLATIONS 


HON.  JOHN  EDWARD  PORTER 

OP  nxiHois 

IN  THI  HOUSE  or  RXFRXSEHTATTVES 

Thursday,  March  19,  1987 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  Kenyan  Presi- 
dent Daniel  arap  Moi  recently  met  in  private 
with  PreskJent  Reagan  to  dtocuss  Kenya's  al- 
leged human  rights  vkilatkxis.  During  the 
same  visit,  according  to  a  Washington  Post 
artKie,  Secretary  of  State  Shuttz  confirmed 
strong  Unied  States-Kenyan  ties  and  "skle- 
stepped"  questk>ns  on  human  rights. 

Kenya's  pro-Western,  pro-growth  and  anti- 
Communist  ptiitosophy  makes  this  country  an 
East  African  role  model.  Nonettieless,  we 
cannot  ignore  this  country's  human  rights 
atxjses. 

Recent  findings  report  repeated  torture  of 
pditKal  diaskJents  by  Kenya  polk»  to  coerce 
confesskirK  during  the  past  year.  Two  affkta- 
vits  presented  to  ttie  Attorney  General's 
Offk»  describe  naked  suspects  confined  in 
dark  ceils  parlialty  filled  with  water  and  beat- 
ings with  Whips,  pieces  of  wood,  rulers  and 
rubt>er  straps. 

Mr.  Spmker,  while  Kenya  is  one  of  our 
strongest  allies  in  Africa,  I  hope  we  don't 
"skle-step"  questkxis  on  human  rights.  Our 
reputatkxi  arid  ttie  longer  term  statiility  of 
Kenya  depend  on  freedom  and  respect  for 
human  rights  in  East  Africa. 


HON.  MICKEY  LELAND 

OPTSZAS 
m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVES 

Thursday,  March  19, 1987 

Mr.  LELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  join- 
ing my  colleague  from  New  York,  the  Honora- 
ble Ben  Gilman,  in  introducing  a  resolutkxi  to 
name  Octotier  16  as  "Workj  Food  Day." 
Work!  Food  Day  was  instituted  by  the  Food 
and  AgrKulture  Organizatkxi  to  mobilize 
awareness  and  support  for  the  long-term 
effort  needed  to  overcome  worid  tiunger  and 
malnutritkxi.  We  in  Congress  tiave  a  crucial 
role  to  play  in  ensuring  that  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment and  the  U.S.  people  work  together  to 
address  ttiese  serious  concerns. 

Hunger  affects  hundreds  of  millkxis  of 
people.  Over  15  millkxi  lives  are  lost  annually 
due  to  malnutritk>n-related  illness  and  death. 
An  estimated  40,000  people  die  daily  from  ttie 
effects  of  hunger.  And  in  the  United  States, 
the  20  milUon  people  who  live  in  poverty  are 
at  daily  risk  of  hunger. 

Hunger  in  its  starkest  reality  is  manifested  in 
the  wasted  bodies  of  chikjren  living  in  war-torn 
Mozamtxque.  We  must  respond  to  ttiese  des- 
perate and  Immediate  needs.  However,  Worid 
Food  Day  also  calls  attentkxi  to  the  chronk: 
hunger  of  those  hundreds  of  millons  wtw, 
wtiile  rxTt  visit>ly  stan^,  are  still  leading  lives 
of  hunger,  sk^ness,  and  reduced  physk»l  and 
mental  capatxlity. 

As  chairman  of  the  Select  Committee  on 
Hunger,  I  have  been  honored  to  be  a  part  of 
many  important  initiatives  supported  by  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  ttie  American  people  to 
reduce  hunger.  Last  year  ttie  ChikI  Survival 
Fund  of  AID  was  increased  to  $75  millk>n,  al- 
lowing for  expanskin  of  basic  health  care 
servk:es  to  millkxis  of  malnourished  childen 
and  ttieir  mottiers.  Furthermore,  additkxial 
funding  for  agriculture  projects  targetted  to 
people  in  the  poorest  countries,  partknjiarty  in 
Africa,  was  made  available  through  the  Inter- 
natkxial  Fund  for  Agricultural  Development 
[IFAD]  and  the  Intematkxial  Development  As- 
sociatkxi  of  the  Worid  Bank. 

On  ttie  domestic  front  we  tiave  tieen  suc- 
cessful in  our  efforts  to  alk>w  poor  and  tiome- 
less  people  in  this  country  access  to  additkxi- 
al  food  assistance  in  nonprofit  soup  kitchens 
and  shelters  ttirough  ttie  Food  Stamp  Pro- 
gram. Also,  the  House  of  Representatives  just 
passed  legislatkxi  to  auttiorize  over  $700  mil- 
lkxi in  additxxial  assistance  for  homeless  per- 
sons. This  will  greatly  help  groups  to  meet  ttie 
needs  of  ttie  poor  and  unemployed,  many  of 
wtKxn  are  ctiikJren  and  single  parents.  This 
year  we  will  tie  working  tiard  to  ensure  ttiat 
ttie  Women,  Infants  and  Chlkjren  [WIC]  Pro- 
gram, whk:h  targets  food  tienefits  to  poor  chil- 
dren and  pregnant  and  breastfeeding  women, 
will  have  adequate  funding. 

Ttiese  are  important  milestones  in  our  tiattle 
to  alleviate  hunger  and  ttie  conditkins  vyhk:h 
perpetuate  hunger.  However,  we  are  very  far 
from  eliminating  hunger  in  our  world.  In  1974 
ttie  first  World  Food  Conference  was  con- 
vened by  the  United  Natxins  in  Rome.  Ttie 
conference  adopted  recommendatkxis  and 
pledged  to  eliminate  hunger  within  10  years. 
The  failure  to  actiieve  that  goal  is  self-evklent. 
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Cleariy  the  task  is  diffkxilt  and  requires  more 
ttian  rtietoric.  It  requires  hard  ctiones  and 
sacrifKe.  I  call  on  each  of  my  colleagues  to 
assist  in  achieving  ttiis  goal. 


END  HUMAN  RIGHTS 
VIOLATIONS  IN  IRAN 


HON.  TOM  DeUY 

or  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  19,  1987 

Mr.  Delay.  Mr.  Speaker,  human  rights  vio- 
latk>ns  and  persecutkxi  due  to  religkxjs  beliefs 
is  a  serious  matter.  Abundant  evkJence  from 
key  intelligence  agencies  illustrates  the  ongo- 
ing and  flagrant  disregard  for  human  rights  in 
Iran.  Under  the  dk:tatorship  of  the  Ayatollah 
Khomeini,  ttiese  vk>latk>ns  continue  to  be  re- 
corded. I  firmly  believe  that  we  must  speak 
out— it  is  our  duty  to  hokj  these  practk»s  up 
to  worid  scrutiny.  I  have  a  deep  concern  for 
all  oppressed  people  and  believe  that  fair  and 
humane  treatment  of  every  indivklual  must  be 
a  common  goal  of  all  countries. 

Many  innocent  people  have  died  under  the 
Ayatollah  Khomeini's  rule.  Additkxially,  ttie  on- 
going war  with  neighboring  Iraq  has  cost  both 
skies  hundreds  of  thousands  of  lives.  We  In 
Congress  must  do  our  part  in  an  attempt  to 
end  this  bloody  rage.  Many  of  my  constituents 
have  t>een  directly  affected  by  ttie  ongoing 
turmoil  in  Iran— through  family  and  ftiends 
wtio  are  still  in  the  country— and  it  Is  extreme- 
ly important  to  them  and  to  me  that  efforts  be 
stepped  up  to  pressure  an  end  to  the  fighting. 

It  is  quite  clear  that  the  Iranian  people 
oppose  ttie  continuatkxi  of  this  war.  It  is  also 
quite  obvkxis  that  the  Ayatollah  will  only  un- 
derstand the  language  of  worid  pressure.  If 
pressured  continuously  and  persistently,  I  be- 
lieve he  will  succumb  to  accepting  a  kxig-term 
peace  settlement  This  is  in  the  best  interest 
of  everyone  in  ttie  intematkinal  community.  It 
is  a  nobel  effort  I  believe  we  should  be  en- 
gaged in. 


SALUTE  TO  ALEXANDER 
BUTCHER 


HON.  EDOLPHUS  TOWNS 

OF  KEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  19,  1987 

Mr.  TOWNS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  draw 
ttie  attentkxi  of  my  colleagues  to  ttie  birttiday 
of  Mr.  Alexander  Butctier,  wtio  has  reskJed  In 
my  congressk>nal  district  in  Brooklyn,  NY  for 
25  years.  Mr.  Butcher  ceietxated  his  99th 
birthday  on  January  16,  1987,  and  is  being 
honored  at  a  special  servne  at  the  First  Afti- 
can  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  on  Sunday, 
March  29.  1987. 

Alexander  B.  Butctier  was  txxn  on  January 
16,  1888,  to  John  Butcher  and  Mary  Archer 
Butcher  on  ttie  beautiful  island  of  Barbados. 
At  ttie  age  of  12  he  left  home,  without  the 
consent  of  his  parents,  to  help  his  family  fi- 
nancially and  to  make  a  better  life  for  himself. 
He  went  on  to  Panama  where  he  worked  on 
the  constructkxi  of  the  Panama  Canal. 
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Shortly  after  the  outbreak  of  Wodd  War  I  he 
met  and  married  Maude  Carmen  Spenoa.  a 
native  Panamanian.  As  WorW  War  I  tieight- 
ened,  Alexander,  though  not  an  Amerwan  citi- 
zen, volunteered  to  fight  on  the  skto  of  the 
Allies,  but  was  deferred  due  to  famiial  oonaid- 
eratkxi,  having  one  son  and  expecting  an- 
other. Unfortonately,  hie  son  died  in  infancy 
and  the  second  son  died  at  birth.  In  1920,  a 
third  son  was  bom  in  the  Panama  Canal 
Zone,  making  him  the  only  American  in  ttie 
family.  Alexander's  first  daughter  was  bom  in 
1921. 

In  1923,  Alexander  brought  his  family  to  this 
country,  seeing  in  the  United  States  the  po- 
tential to  realize  his  dream  of  provkJing  a  good 
life  for  his  family.  Alexander's  second  daugh- 
ter was  bom  in  the  United  States,  in  r4ew  Or- 
leans, LA. 

After  the  death  of  his  wife  in  1924,  Alexan- 
der and  his  family  moved  to  New  York  City, 
wtiere  opportunities  for  emptoyment  and  eco- 
nomk:  advancement  were  greater.  Soon  after 
aniving  in  New  Yort^  City,  Alexander  Butcher 
and  his  family  filed  papers  to  become  natural- 
ized citizens  of  the  United  States. 

Though  the  Great  Depresskxi  took  its  toll 
on  this  wktower  with  three  chiWren,  Alexander 
was,  nonetheless,  able  to  support  and  edu- 
cate his  family,  and  continue  to  provkle  finan- 
cial assistance  to  his  mottier  and  two  sisters 
in  the  West  Indies  Ijy  working  odd  jobs  at  the 
Worits  Progress  Administratkxi  [WPA]. 

In  the  late  1930's  Alexander  bought  his  first 
family  home  in  Brooklyn,  NY.  During  the 
I940's  he  became  a  self-emptoyed  contractor 
and  then  txxjght  a  second  home  also  in 
Brooklyn. 

Alexander  Butcher  has  spent  these  many 
years  supporting  and  nurturing  his  own  family 
and  extending  to  his  neighbors  ttie  love  of  a 
caring  and  supporting  father.  His  commitment 
as  a  member  of  the  First  Afik^n  Methodist 
Episcopal  Zkxi  Church  reflects  to  us  the  tove 
of  God. 

At  age  99,  Alexander  Butcher  is  living  inde- 
pendently with  a  little  help  from  his  family, 
takes  daily  walks,  attends  church  regularly, 
and  ponders  the  devekipment  of  his  family 
whk^  numbers  17  grandchihjren  including  a 
doctor,  an  investment  t>anker,  a  tiospital  ad- 
ministrator, and  electrical  engineer,  a  financial 
consultant,  a  law  enforcement  officer,  an  en- 
trepreneur, and  several  legal  and  administra- 
tive secretaries.  There  are  also  20  great- 
grandchildren wtK)  are  all  doing  very  well  in 
school. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  certain  that  all  of  my  col- 
leagues will  want  to  join  with  me  in  saluting 
Mr.  Alexander  Butcher  on  ttie  occaskxi  of  his 
99th  birthday.  Certainly,  his  exemplary  life 
serves  as  an  inspiratkjn  and  a  shining  exam- 
ple to  us  all. 


TRIBUTE  TO  REAR  ADM. 
SAMUEL  G.  FUQUA 


HON.  PATRICK  L  SWINDALL 

or  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  19,  1987 

Mr.  SWINDALL  Mr.  Speaker,  I  woukj  like  to 
take  a  moment  to  pay  tribute  to  Rear  Adm. 
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a  FuqiM  of  AHwilil. 
)  on  Jvwvy  27, 1967. 
Mr.  Rjqua  raoiiMd  ttw  M«M  of  Honor  for 
hwolMn  at  PmtI  HHbor.  On  ttwt  drMdful  D«- 
ownbtr  7.  1941,  ttw  tlwn  Iwlwwit  oom- 
mvdv  acM  wMh  "uNv  dhragwd  for  hi*  own 
mM^  In  ORlar  to  mm  Hw  turn  of  others. 
TIN  baniMNp  USS  A/totm  wm  htt  by  ■  tor- 
podo  bomb  and  •  huo*  aqAMion  Mled  the 
iliip  out  of  «w  mtm  and  MM  1.000  men  in- 
Mr.  Fuqua  ««•  the  senior  auraMng  of- 


to  Iwap  the  Hamas  mmmr  from  tlte  wounded 
lyli«  on  the  deck  mailing  Maboate.  He  later 
gwo  the  command  to  itendon  aNp  and  left 
in  the  last  boat  wNh  al  the  dead  he  couid 
cany  to  aave  them  tram  the  tire. 

Savantoan  years  aAar  the  bombing  of  Peeri 
Harbor,  I*.  Fuqua  appeared  on  the  "This  Is 
Your  Uto"  talawialon  pregram.  The  host.  Ralph 
Cdwanis.  appsalad  to  vlawefs  to  ssnd  oontri- 
buions  tor  a  tMng  msmoiW  honoring  those 
IdM  on  the  Aiborm.  Privato  gifts  totaled 
$275,869  and  Congrass  snd  the  Hawai  Legis- 
Mura  added  $250,000.  The  USS  Arizona  Me- 
moifiri  opened  hi  1962  with  the  sunken  bstUe- 
a  nalional  oemetsry. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

scoutor  such  as  Bob  Wright  It  Is  s  very  covet- 
ed honor,  one  which  Bob  Wright  fully  de- 
ssnMB.  In  addMon  to  serving  in  the  U.S.  Air 
Force  for  nearly  29  years,  he  has  devoted 
much  of  his  spere  time  to  voiunteerirtg  with 
the  youth  in  his  community. 

Today,  Bob  Wright  has  snother  reason  to 
be  proud.  On  this  day,  his  grandson  will 
becoaw  a  Boy  Scout  snd  follow  in  the  foot- 
steps of  his  grandfathsr.  I  sm  sure  that  this 
young  msn  would  be  proud  to  cany  on  with 
his  grandfather's  long  stsnding  tradttion  of 
community  service. 

Mr.  Speeker,  I  am  sure  that  my  colleagues 
wW  apree  that  Bob  Wright  more  than  deeerves 
ttte  SHver  Beaver  Awsrd.  I  ioin  his  fsmiiy  and 
friends  in  horxxing  him  for  his  msny  yesre  of 
outstandtog  service  to  youth  and  wish  him 
many  healttiy  and  active  years  to  come. 


Mr.  Fiiqua  alao  won  the  Legion  of  Merit,  the 
Navy's  aavanlMiighaat  award,  fv  his  senice 
in  the  Padlto.  Aftar  retiring  in  1953.  he  was 
adwanoad  to  the  ranic  of  rear  admiral  for  his 


It  ii  a  priwiage  for  me  to  pay  tribute  to  this 
heroic  men,  wtw  in  the  face  of  dnester  was  a 
tniei 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  ROBERT  WRIGHT 


HON.  VIC  FAZIO 

orcAurouiiA 

m  THB  Housa  or  upbesehtatives 

Thunday,  March  19. 1987 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today  to  pay 
Mxito  to  Mr.  Robert  Wright,  a  resident  of  Va- 
cavMe,  CA  and  an  outstanding  citizen.  Re- 
osnHy,  Mr.  Wright  received  the  Silver  Beaver 
Award  from  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America  at  a 
special  recognilton  benqueL  The  GoMen 
Empae  Counci  of  ttw  Boy  Scouts  of  America 
solectod  Mr.  Wright  for  his  many  years  of  out- 
standtog  service  to  youth. 

The  Silver  Beaver  Award  is  the  highest 
honor  a  Counci  can  bestow  upon  a  veteran 


RESOLUTION  TO  DESIGNATE 
THE  WEEK  OF  MAY  10-16,  1987 
AS  "SENIOR  CENTER  WEEK" 


HON.  ELIZABETH  J.  PATTERSON 

OF  SOUTH  CASOLIRA 
HI  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEMTATTVES 

TTiursday,  March  19, 1987 

Mrs.  PATTERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
introducing  a  resolutton  to  designate  the  week 
of  May  10,  1967  through  May  16.  1987  as 
"Senior  Center  Week." 

The  first  senior  center  opened  in  New  York 
City  m  1943.  Today,  over  8.000  senkx  centers 
hei|3  5  mNlkxi  Americans  nationwide  remain  a 
vital  part  of  our  towns  and  communities. 
These  centers  provide  a  variety  of  servk»8, 
from  counseling  to  emptoyment  informatkxi, 
as  well  as  social  and  recreattonal  opportuni- 
ties. 

In  addition,  senkx  centers  also  help  main- 
tain and  improve  the  health  arxj  well-t)eing  of 
our  Natton's  eMerly  populatton.  For  ttiat 
reason,  the  Natkxial  Institute  of  Senkx  Cen- 
ters' 1967  theme  is  "Plan  on  Uving  the  Rest 
of  Your  Life." 

Under  the  OMer  Americans  Act,  Congress 
recognized  the  vakie  of  multipurpose  senkx 
centers  as  a  place  wtiere  okler  Americans 
coukl  receive  health  and  legal  services.  Once 
again,  we  shoukJ  join  togettier  In  declaring 
Senior  Center  Week  as  part  of  the  proclama- 
tkxi  for  OMer  Americans  Month. 


March  19,  1987 

UNFAIR  JAPANESE  TRADE 
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HON.  ROBERT  T.  MATSUI 

opcAurouriA 
ni  THS  HOUSE  OP  REPRBSEHTATrVES 

Thursday.  March  19, 1987 

Mr.  MATSUI.  Mr.  Speaker,  trade  with  Japan, 
partKuiarty  trade  in  higfvtechnotogy  products, 
has  become  an  issue  of  great  importance  in 
ttw  100th  Congress.  One  irtdustry  that  has 
been  partlcularty  subject  to  unfair  Japanese 
trade  praclicea  is  ttie  United  States  semicon- 
ductor industry. 

In  Septamber  1966  the  United  States  and 
Japanese  Governments  signed  the  agreement 
between  tw  Government  of  Japan  and  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  of  Amerk» 
concerning  trade  in  semiconductor  products. 
In  return  tor  Japanese  pledges  of  increased 
access  to  the  Japaneee  maritet  and  avokl- 
ance  of  dumping,  ttw  administration  waived 
ttw  knpoeitkxi  of  dumping  duties  in  two  anti- 
dumping oases  and  suspended  a  sectkxi  301 
investigation. 

Unfortunately.  Japarwse  companies  have 
continued  to  dump  serraconductors  In  third 
country  awkets  and  foreign  companies' 
access  to  ttw  Japanese  maritet  has  shown 
alwokitely  no  improvement  Ttwse  Japarwse 
vtolattons  of  ttw  agreement  continued  despite 
repeated  considtations  between  ttw  United 
States  and  ttw  Japarwse  Governments. 

Given  ttw  crilKal  importance  of  ttw  UnKed 
States  semiconductor  industry  to  the  United 
States  future  in  high  techrx>k^,  it  is  impera- 
tive ttwt  we  rrat  sit  klly  by  and  alkm  this  in- 
dustry to  be  further  eroded  t>y  continued  Japa- 
nese unfair  trade  practkws.  The  Japanese 
Govemrrwnt  lias  failed  to  fulfill  its  commit- 
ments \mCer  ttw  agreement  It  is  tinw  for  ttw 
U.S.  Government  to  take  actkxi. 

I  believe  tttat  the  faittiful  implementatkxi  of 
the  comrrftments  ar>d  objectives  of  ttw  agree- 
ment is  the  only  effective  means  of  address- 
ing ttw  twin  prot>lems  of  market  access  and 
the  prevention  of  dumping  In  semkxxiductor 
trade  with  Japan.  Ttwrefore,  I  woukj  like  you 
to  join  with  me  in  supporting  ttw  resolution 
that  calls  for  ttw  Presklent  to  immediately  take 
action  under  section  301  of  the  Trade  Act  of 
1974  to  enforce  ttw  semkx>nductor  agreerrwnt 
and  prevent  further  vk>lation  of  it 


I  Legislative  day  of  Tuesday,  March  17, 1987) 


The  Senate  met  at  9:30  a-in.,  on  the 
expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  Honorable 
GcoBGB  J.  Mitchell,  a  Senator  from 
the  State  of  Maine. 


PHATER 

The  Chv)lain,  the  Reverend  Rich- 
ard C.  Halverson,  D.D..  offered  the  fol- 
lowing prayer 
Let  us  pray. 
God  of  truth  and  Justice,  our  prayer 

today  is  in  the  familiar  words  of  a 

19th-century  prayer  by  Josia  Gilbert 

Holland  (1819-81). 

God,  give  us  men!  A  time  like  this  de- 
mands: 

Strong  minds,  great  hearts,  true  faith 
and  ready  hands; 

Men  whom  the  lust  of  office  does  not 
kUl; 

Men  whom  the  spoils  of  office  cannot 
buy; 

Men  who  possess  opinions  and  a  wUl; 

Men  who  have  honor;  men  who  will 
not  lie; 

Men  who  can  stand  before  a  dema- 
gogue; 

And  damn  his  treacherous  flatteries 
without  winldng! 

Tall  men.  Sun-crowned  men,  who  live 
above  the  fog; 

In  public  duty  and  in  private  thinking; 

For    while    the    rabble,    with    their 
thumbwom  creeds; 

Their  large  professions  and  their  little 
deeds; 

Mingle  in  selfish  strife,  lo;   freedom 
weeps; 

Wrong  rules  the  land  and  waiting  Jus- 
tice sleeps. 
Amen. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE 
MAJORITT  LEADER 

The  DEPUTY  PRESIDENT  pro 
tempore.  Under  the  standing  order, 
the  majority  leader  is  recognized. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Journal 
of  the  proceedings  be  approved  to 
date.         

The  DEPUTY  PRESIDENT  pro 
tempore.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 
Mr.    BYRD.    Mr.    President,    I 


ask 


unanimous  consent  that  the  time  of 
the  distinguished  Republican  leader. 
Mr.  Dole,  be  reserved  for  his  use  later 
in  the  day. 


The  DEPUTY  PRESIDENT  pro 
tempore.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered.   

Mr.  STEVENS.  Would  the  Senator 
allow  me  to  use  Just  a  few  moments? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Yes.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimoiis  consent  that  any  time  not 
used  by  the  distinguished  acting  Re- 
publican leader,  Mr.  Stevbhs,  be  re- 
served to  a  point  later  in  the  day. 

The  DEPUTY  PRESIDENT  pro 
tempore.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


RECOGNITION  OP  THE  ACTING 
REPUBLICAN  LEADER 

The  DEPUTY  PRESIDENT  pro 
tempore.  The  acting  Republican 
leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  my  good  friend. 


AMERICAN  ART  IN  THE  U.S.SJI. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  Just  2 
weelcs  ago,  the  Senate  i4)proved  a  reso- 
lution commending  the  purpose  and 
organizers  of  an  American  art  exhibit 
now  touring  the  Soviet  Union.  The  ex- 
hibit, entitled  "An  American  Vision: 
Tliree  Generations  of  Wyeth  Art,"  fo- 
cuses on  the  work  of  three  of  our  Na- 
tion's finest  artists— N.C.  Wyeth.  his 
son  Andrew  Wyeth.  and  his  grandson 
James  Wyeth. 

On  Simday  morning  when  I  got  up,  I 
turned  on  the  television  and  there  was 
my  friend,  Jamie  Wyeth,  in  Leningrad, 
coming  to  us  on  Charles  Kuralt's 
morning  program  "CBS  Sunday  Morn- 
ing." I  was  delighted  to  see  that,  and 
asked  for  a  copy  of  the  statement  that 
Jamie  Wyeth  made  there. 

At  the  opening  of  the  exhibit  in  Len- 
ingrad at  the  historic  Hermitage — one 
of  the  handful  of  truly  great  art  muse- 
ums in  the  world^Jamie  Wyeth  ad- 
dressed the  Soviet  Academy  of  the 
Arts.  Much  has  been  said  of  the  bene- 
fits of  cultiual  exchanges,  but  Jamie's 
comments  shed  new  light  on  the  role 
of  art  in  improving  relations  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  text  of  his  comments  be  printed  in 
the  Record  following  my  remarks. 

The  DEPUTY  PRESIDENT  pro 
tempore.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

(See  Exhibit  No.  1) 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I 
hope  that  the  leaders  of  the  Soviet 
Union  take  Jamie's  words  to  heart. 

Let  me  quote  Just  one  of  the  state- 
ments that  he  made.  He  said: 


Painting,  music,  danoe.  Utenture  are  not 
themselves  the  tools  of  politics— and  abould 
not  l>e— but  they  do  set  yardsticks  of  aaptra- 
tlon.  standards  of  excellence,  and  «wM#ini 
of  tiumanlty.  It  la  my  fervent  hope  that  the 
work  of  my  family,  that  this  exhibition.  In 
■ome  small  way,  wUl  contribute  to  a  world 
of  Iwtter  understanding  aiul  peace. 

I  commend  the  fiill  statement  that 
was  made  by  our  distinguished  artist. 
Jamie  Wyeth,  to  the  Senate. 

Their  new  policy  of  Olasnoat  and 
their  recent  proposals  on  arms  control 
have  raised  expectations  throughout 
the  West.  If  they  are  sincerely  seeking 
a  new  relationship  with  us  and  their 
own  people,  then  there  is  a  good 
chance  that  the  world  can  be  made  a 
safer  place  for  art.  artists,  and  the  rest 
of  us. 

KlHIBTT  1 

STATBiKirr  BT  Jaub  Wtkth  to  ths  UjBjBJI. 
AcAonrr  of  thx  Ajtrs  ni  L^nxaus 

Let  me  first  say  that  my  father  aenda  tiis 
warmest  best  wishes  to  tiis  friend  Boris 
Ugarov.  Of  course,  my  father  is  in  ttie  envia- 
ble and  perhVM  wiser,  position  of  letting  his 
work  speak  for  him.  Nonetheless.  I  am  here, 
and  I  am  very  pleased  to  be  here. 

My  excitement  alwut  this  exhildtlon  is 
multi-layered.  Numlier  one,  I,  quite  simply, 
wanted  to  see  how  my  grandfather's  work, 
my  father's  work,  and  my  work  would  look 
in  this  great  I8th  century  Imilding.  Russian 
painting  has  had  a  great  influence  on  me. 
For  years,  I  have  studied  the  work  of  your 
great  Russian  painters,  such  as  Repin  and 
Serov— and  to  l>e  hanging  in  the  same  iMiild- 
ing  with  them  is.  Indeed,  an  honor  worth 
traveling  5,000  miles  to  see. 

The  second  point— RockweU  Kent,  an 
American  painter  I  much  admire,  had  a  spe- 
cial affinity  with  Russia— and  not  Just  po- 
litically. We  have  had  our  share  of  political 
intolerance  in  the  United  States.  But  all 
those  considerations,  and  particularly  in 
RockweU  Kent's  case,  pale  when  one  sees 
his  work.  Ironically,  here  is  a  great  Ameri- 
can painter  whose  woA  is  pertiaps  better 
understood  by  the  Russian  people.  So  my 
coming  here,  in  a  very  personal  way,  is  my 
salute  to  him  and  his  work. 

And  there  is  a  third  point  I  wish  to  raise. 
In  a  world  of  increasing  tensions,  more  and 
more  a  common  language  twcomes  essential 
to  co-existence.  And  I  feel,  without  question, 
that  common  language  is  art.  I  have  not 
come  here  to  expound  a  political  point  of 
view,  nor  have  I  come  with  a  pretense  that 
this  exhibit  has  any  political  meaning.  But  I 
am  aware  that  there  is  a  juncture  in  your 
tiistory.  There  is  a  new  ferment,  a  new  lead- 
ership, and  a  fresh  intellectual  and  cultural 
environment.  The  decision  by  our  govern- 
ments to  renew  and  intensify  cultural  ex- 
change in  many  fields  of  artistic  exprenlon 
is  an  indication  of  this.  And  we  all  Imow 
that  cultural  vitality  and  opeimess  here  and 
in  my  country  surely  helps— even  if  It 
cannot  Insure— the  creation  of  conditions 
for  political  settlements  and  understandings 


#  This  "Imllet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  wliicli  arc  not  spoken  by  a  Member  of  the  Senate  on  tlie  floor. 
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to  wtiiA  both  our  peoples  aspire.  And  even 
I  DQlttlcal  and  anns  accords  are  not  Im- 
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the  meantime. 
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which    randomly    measured    students 

Bjr»H  a  tn  17  fnr  hasir>  fltnoBa  nkills    an 
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to  vlildi  both  our  peoplM  upire.  And  even 
wtMD  poUtleil  and  anno  aeoordi  are  not  Im- 
madfctaiy  taiwlblo.  the  arttat  and  the  per- 
taaam  can  at  leoat  maintain  the  nawntlalii 
ot  human  diHOune  and  mutual  apin«cUi- 
I  of  eooBMrn  vataMa.  Though  we  may  ap- 
a  pert oraanoe  by  a  Horowtts  or  a 
a  lymphooy  by  Prokokier  or  a 
balM  by  Balanchlne  ftora  dUferent  perspec- 
tlvca  and  life  expetlanoea,  eadi  apeaka  to  us 
an.  BBfeh  haa  a  national  echo,  but  each 
raactiea  beyvnd  apedttic  time  and  place. 

In  the  flnt  lenulne  cultural  exchange  be- 
tweoB  the  Uhtted  Statea  and  the  Soviet 
union  after  Worid  War  n.  thla  waa  dramaU- 
eaOy  mnatiated  when  George  Oerahwln's 
"Potgy  and  Beaa"  came  here  during  the  late 
flfUea.  Aa  an  art  f onn.  It  was  distinctly 
:  the  t*""«—  conveyed  in  its  music 
I  dealt  with  taaoea  atfU  unresolved 
wtthln  our  own  country.  The  condition  and 
rights  of  blacks  were  still  a  major  conflict  in 
American  society.  Tet  it  was  truly  a  work 
that  found  an  audience  here,  and  which  car- 
ried a  unl»ii'Ml  meaage.  Stnoe  then,  there 
have  been  oountteas  artists  from  your  coun- 
try and  oars,  and  many  orchestras,  ballets, 
patoemlng  «<n»wp«»ito«  who  have  achieved 
similar  status.  I  know  that  I  weak  for  many 
In  emphasiitng  the  hope  that  our  cultural 
Interehange  wm  again  become  regular,  nat- 
ural, and  mutually  appreciated.  Art  and  cul- 
toial  valnea  deaerte  a  life  which  does  not  os- 
cillate with  the  vagariee  of  political  change. 
I  suinwee  the  artist  should  not  pretend  that 
he  or  she  can  settle  political  tensions  and 
dUfercnces  between  ntions.  But  when  art 
does  not  ftouriah.  when  barriers  are  erected 
to  prevent  the  flow  of  knowledge  and  cul- 
tural «T|,inaslon,  then  we  can  be  sure  the 
IMUgitss  toward  political  settlements  is 
weakened.  Painting,  music,  dance,  literature 
are  not  theiiisflves  the  tools  of  politics— and 
should  not  be— but  they  do  set  yardsticks  of 
aspiration,  standards  of  excellence,  and  em- 
blems of  humanity.  It  is  my  fervent  hope 
that  the  woefc  of  my  family,  that  this  exhibi- 
tion, in  some  small  way.  will  contaribute  to  a 
world  of  better  undentanding  and  peace. 

liBt  me  does  by  saying  that  this  particular 
cultural  exrtiange  would  not  have  been  pos- 
sible without  the  hard  work  and  support  of 
tlie  Btandjrwlne  River  Museum  (of  Chadds 
Ford,  Pomsylvania).  The  bard  work  and 
siqiport  of  ATAO"  (of  the  world),  the  sup- 
port of  the  President  of  the  United  States 
and  in  particular  Nancy  Reagan,  and  last. 
but  not  least,  the  support  of  the  Academy  of 
the  Arts  of  the  n.S.&R.  To  all  of  you— I.  my 
father,  and  the  mlrit  of  my  grandfather  are 
deeply  indebted. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  As  indl(»te<l,  Mr. 
Pregldent,  I  agk  unanimous  (»nsent 
that  the  balance  of  the  time  of  the 
leader  be  reserved. 

The  DEPUTY  PRESIDENT  pro 
tempore.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


SCHEDULE 
ISr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  the  meet- 
inc  of  the  Commerce  Committee  will 
occur  at  10  o'clock  this  morning.  And 
it  will  report  out  the  resolution  con- 
taining the  technical  corrections  in  re- 
spect to  the  highway  legislation.  That 
reaolution  will  be  called  up  today.  I 
intend  to  make  the  effort  to  call  it  up. 
I  hope  that  it  can  be  called  up.  I  hope 
it  can  be  disposed  of.  There  may  l>e 


rollcaU  votes.  In  the  meantime,  the 
Senate  will  resimie  debate  on  the 
motion  to  proceed  to  take  up  the  mor- 
atorlttm  on  further  Contra  spending 
until  there  is  an  accounting  of  moneys 
already  spent. 

I  hope  that— perhaps  I  should  not 
say  I  hope.  I  would  wish  for  a  vote  on 
the  motion  to  proceed  but  I  have  my 
doubts  that  that  will  occur  today.  A 
cloture  motion  was  entered  on  yester- 
day which  will  mature  on  Monday  of 
next  week  at  which  time  there  will  be 
a  vote  on  that  motion  to  invoke  clo- 
ture on  the  motion  to  pnxseed  to  the 
moratorium  resolution  wliich  has 
passed  the  House  of  Representatives. 

I  intend  to  offer  another  cloture 
motion  today.  A  vote  on  that  motion 
will  mature  on  Tuesday  next. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 


The  DEPUTY  PRESIDENT  pro 
tempore.  Under  the  previous  order, 
there  wiU  now  be  a  period  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes  with 
statements  therein  limited  to  5  min- 
utes each. 

Mr.  PRESSLER  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  DEPUTY  PRESIDENT  pro 
tempore.  The  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  is  recognized. 


PHYSICAL  FITNESS  AMONG 
AMERICA'S  YOUTH 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  speak  about  what  I  con- 
sider to  be  the  condition  of  physical 
fitneas  among  America's  youth  as  a  se- 
rious problem  that  deserves  our  atten- 
tion. 

Ironically,  in  a  country  that  appears 
to  be  in  the  midst  of  a  fitness  craze, 
too  many  children  suffer  from  a  lack 
of  physical  fitness.  Our  Nation's  ath- 
letes continue  to  dominate  on  the 
international  level,  yet  many  youths 
are  physically  unfit.  Despite  the  estab- 
lishioent  of  the  President's  Coimcil  on 
Physical  Fitness  and  Sports  in  1956. 
and  the  existence  of  other  organiza- 
tions that  promote  regular  participa- 
tion In  sports  and  exercise  programs, 
no  improvement  in  the  physical  fit- 
ness of  youth  has  occurred  over  the 
past  10  years.  In  many  cases,  a  deterio- 
ration has  been  documented. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  very  interest- 
ing because  everywhere  we  turn  we 
hear  about  diets,  physical  fitness,  run- 
ning, and  so  forth.  The  fact  of  the 
matter  is  that  scientific  studies  indi- 
cate that,  as  a  nation,  we  are  becoming 
less  physically  fit.  especially  among 
youths. 

These  assertions  have  been  too 
clearly  confirmed  by  statistics  from 
several  studies  conducted  to  measure 
levels  of  youth  fitness.  According  to  a 
1984    Public    Health    Service    study. 


which  ragidomly  measured  students 
aged  6  to  17  for  basic  fitness  skills,  an 
alarming  nimiber  of  children  and  ado- 
lescents iKMsess  little  physical  endur- 
ance, strength,  or  flexibility.  An  in- 
depth  study  completed  in  1986  by  the 
President's  Council  on  Physical  Fit- 
ness revelled  that  less  than  one-half 
of  the  boys  and  girls  tested  could  dem- 
onstrate what  experts  consider  average 
upper  bo4y  strength  as  measured  by 
pullups  and  chlnups.  Similarly,  50  per- 
cent of  the  girls  tested  and  30  pecent 
of  the  boys  could  not  run  a  mile  in  less 
than  10  minutes.  When  one  considers 
the  fact  that  most  adults  can  walk  a 
mile  in  11  minutes  without  straining, 
these  youth  fitness  statistics  are  even 
more  discouraging. 

The  danger  of  a  child's  lifestyle  that 
Includes  too  much  Junk  food  and  very 
little  physical  exercise  or  exertion  is 
not  Just  unfitness,  but  the  high  risk  of 
serious  health  problems  as  adults. 
Obesity  ia  the  most  conmion  problem. 
A  Los  Angeles  Times  article  of  May  9, 
1986,  by  Jeff  Meyers  entitled,  "Kids 
Earn  a  Rtsoundlng  F  in  Fitness"  pub- 
lished assessments  drawn  from  an  ex- 
amination of  1,500  fourth  graders  in 
Los  Angeles  in  1983.  Dr.  Joseph 
CuUen,  a  member  of  the  UCLA  re- 
search group  which  conducted  the 
study,  found  that  nearly  half  of  the 
fourth  graders  examined  exhibited  at 
least  one  major  risk  factor  of  either 
heart  disease,  arteriosclerosis,  stroke, 
high  blood  pressure,  high  cholesterol, 
or  obesity. 

A  study  soon  to  be  published  in  the 
American  Journal  of  Diseases  of  Chil- 
dren reports  that  the  proportion  of 
children  who  are  obese  has  risen  by 
more  than  40  percent  in  the  last  15 
years.  Through  a  test  in  which  the 
skin  is  pinched  and  its  thickness  meas- 
ured, obesity  Is  shown  to  have  risen  by 
54  percent  among  children  age  6  to  1 1 
and  39  percent  by  children  age  12  to 
17.  The  myths  about  outgrowing  this 
"baby  fat"  have  also  been  dispelled  by 
statistics  that  show  80  percent  of 
obese  children  become  obese  adults.  I 
find  it  very  distressing  that  so  many 
children  possess  factors  like  obesity 
which  can  lead  to  very  serious  diseases 
later  in  itfe.  What  is  more,  even  if  an 
unfit  child  Joins  the  fitness  boom  as 
an  adult,  the  damage  already  done 
may  be  irreversible. 

Why  are  our  children  in  such  bad 
shape  and,  more  importantly,  what 
can  be  done  to  reverse  this  trend?  I  be- 
lieve one  of  the  major  factors  (x>ntrib- 
utlng  to  the  problem  is  the  American 
glamorizart>ion  of  professional  athletes 
or  Olympic  participants  into  super- 
stars. Our  coimtry  is  very  proud  to 
claim  some  of  the  finest  competitive 
athletes  In  the  world.  However,  this 
emphasis  on  excellence  in  competitive 
sports  may  be  harming  the  average 
child.  Many  children  are  not  adept  at 
competitive  sports,  yet  many  sch(X)l 
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physical  education  classes  seem  to  be 
geared  to  the  athletically  gifted. 

The  national  children  and  youth  fit- 
ness study,  the  first  nationwide  assess- 
ment and  most  vigorous  study  every 
conducted  in  the  United  States,  f  oimd 
that  the  typical  student  spends  the 
largest  portion  of  phjrscial  education 
class  time  on  the  following  five  activi- 
ties; basketball,  baseball  or  softball, 
volleyball,  touch  or  flag  football  and 
calisthenics.  This  focus  on  sports, 
rather  than  physical  fitness,  fails  to 
provide  children  with  skills  and  activi- 
ties that  can  be  done  by  one  or  two 
persons  and  which  are  more  likely  to 
be  incorporated  into  the  life  fitness 
patterns  of  the  average  person. 

The  instruction  of  competitive 
sports  and  games  in  school  physical 
education  classes  is  due,  in  large  part, 
to  the  replacement  of  physical  educa- 
tion teachers  or  specialists  with  lay 
teachers.  Budget-cutting  measiu-es  in 
State  education  systems  often  begin 
with  the  physical  education  depart- 
ment to  retain  funding  for  the  basics. 
The  result  is  teachers  who  received 
little  or  no  college  training  in  physical 
fitness  being  required  to  conduct  gym 
classes,  another  major  contributor  to 
the  problem.  The  start-stop  activity  of 
sports  and  games  does  not  provide  the 
continuous  physical  exertion  that  pro- 
duces the  maximum  benefit  from  exer- 
cise. Experts  endorse  activity  using 
the  large  muscle  groups  in  dynamic  ac- 
tivity which  utilizes  at  least  60  percent 
of  a  persons  cardiorespiratory  ca,pvjAty 
for  20  continuous  minutes  as  the  most 
effective  type  of  exercise.  Instructors 
of  physical  education  must  be  careful- 
ly equipped  with  this  knowledge  and 
the  skill  to  teach  children  the  impor- 
tance of  sustained  activity. 

Finally,  the  American  lifestyle,  com- 
plete with  video  games  and  television, 
has  become  too  sedentary.  Many  con- 
sciousness raising  articles  have  been 
published  on  the  dangers  of  this  trend 
to  adults.  However,  these  warnings 
have  not  been  extended  to  our  chil- 
dren who  are  spending  fewer  hours  in 
active  play.  Life-style  patterns,  includ- 
ing nutrition  and  fitness,  are  estab- 
lished by  the  time  a  child  reaches  the 
sixth  grade.  Without  instruction, 
training  and  encouragement  from  par- 
ents, teachers  and  health  profession- 
als, the  unhealthy  lifestyle  patterns 
that  affect  the  incidence  of  coronary 
heart  disease,  dangerous  levels  of  cho- 
lesterol, and  diabetes  will  continue. 

A  commitment  should  be  made  to 
better  educate  parents  and  children  on 
the  necessity  of  good  nutrition  and  ef- 
fective exercise  habits.  Many  schools 
may  need  to  reevaluate  their  physical 
education  programs  and  make  lifetime 
physical  fitness  habits  part  of  the 
total  education  package  presented  to 
our  children.  The  President's  Council 
on  Physical  Fitness  and  Sports  and 
other  organizations  must  be  diligent  in 
their  efforts  to  provide  accurate  infor- 


mation on  exercise  and  nutrition  pro- 
grams to  schools  and  community  phys- 
ical education  centers. 

ISx.  President.  It  is  my  strongest  feel- 
ing that  the  President's  Council  on 
Physical  Fitness  and  ^wrts  must  take 
note  of  these  facts  because  they  are 
primarily  charged  with  provldhig  the 
leadership. 

I  would  have  to  say  that  we  are 
losing  the  battle  when  the  average 
person  is  not  participating  in  a  fitness 
program.  At  a  time  when  news  reports 
and  magazines  are  talking  about  the 
fitness  craze,  the  fact  of  the  matter  is 
that  America's  youths  are  more  obese 
and  out-of -shi^Te  than  in  the  past. 

Children  must  be  taught  that  com- 
petition with  oneself,  not  with  team- 
mates, is  really  most  important  when 
it  comes  to  fitness.  Just  by  participat- 
ing and  measuring  one's  improvement, 
everyone  can  be  a  winner,  and  the 
physical  fitness  of  American  youth 
will  become  stronger  again. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
malnder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  DEPUTY  PRESIDENT  pro 
tempore.  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roU. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  DEPUTY  PRESIDENT  pro 
tempore.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


DO  AMERICANS  SUPPORT  OR 
OPPOSE  SDI? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Bdr.  President,  will 
SDI— the  strategic  defense  initiative  or 
star  wars  play  a  significant  role  in  the 
coming  1988  Presidential  and  congres- 
sional elections?  Some  have  urged  the 
President  to  make  star  wars  the  final 
crowning  issue  of  his  Presidency.  They 
have  said  the  President  could  rebuild 
his  diminishing  support,  that  he  could 
end  his  administration  on  a  rising  af- 
firmation of  public  approval.  They  say 
he  could  sweep  his  Republican  Party 
into  the  1988  elections  on  a  rising  tide 
of  public  approval.  He  could  do  all 
this,  they  say,  by  making  SDI  the  big 
central  Issue  of  his  Presidency.  Is  this 
true?  Does  the  American  public  sup- 
port SDI?  Will  it  win  converts  on  the 
President's  cause?  Will  it  carry  a  Re- 
publican nominee  for  President  who 
supports  SDI  into  the  Presidency  in 
1988?  Could  it  elect  Republicans  to  the 
House  and  Senate  in  1988? 

A  quick  glance  at  the  polls  over  the 
past  3  or  4  years  shows  why  SDI  sup- 
porters are  so  enthusiastic  about 
pubUc  support  of  their  cause.  The 
polls  also  show  why  these  SDI  enthu- 
siasts may  be  wrong.  The  responses  to 
polls  have  changed  little  over  those 
years.  But  resiionses  depend  primarily 
on  how  the  question  is  asked.  For  ex- 


ample, last  December,  the  respected 
Gallup  polling  organization  aaked  the 
following  question: 

Some  people  feel  the  17.8.  should  try  to 
develop  a  spacebased  "Star  Wars"  system  to 
protect  the  VS.  from  nuclear  attack.  Others 
oppose  such  an  effort  because  they  say  it 
would  be  too  costly  and  further  — ~'«»*  the 
arms  race.  Which  comes  closer  to  your  view? 

Fifty-two  percent  favored  star  wars. 
Forty  percent  opposed  It.  Eight  per- 
cent had  no  opinion. 

In  the  same  month,  a  Los  Angeles 
Times  poll  simply  asked: 

Do  you  favor  or  support  President  Rea- 
gan's antl-missQe  defense  project,  often  re- 
ferred to  as  star  wars? 

Fifty-one  percent  favored.  Thirty- 
one  percent  opposed. 

In  October  of  1986,  3  weeks  before 
the  1986  congressional  election.  NBC 
News  and  the  Wall  Street  Journal  con- 
ducted a  poll  asking  the  following 
question: 

Do  you  think  it  Is  Important  to  elect  mem- 
bers of  the  Congress  who  wtll  support  Presi- 
dent Reagan  on  the  development  of  star 
wars,  or  don't  you  think  so? 

Fifty-three  percent  answered  yes. 
Thirty-eight  percent  answered  no.  But 
in  the  ensuing  congressional  elections. 
Democrats,  not  Republicans,  picked 
up  seats  in  both  the  House  and  the 
Senate. 

A  year  earlier,  the  Harris  survey 
framed  the  question  in  the  context  of 
SDI  versus  arms  controL  Here  was  the 
question: 

If  it  came  down  to  only  these  choices, 
what  should  the  United  States  do— work  to 
develop  a  Star  Wars  system  and  give  up  ne- 
gotiating an  arms  control  agreement,  or 
work  to  negotiate  a  reduction  in  nuclear 
missiles  and  give  up  Star  Wars? 

The  response:  Develop  star  wars,  31 
percent:  negotiate  49  percent. 

Way  back  in  April  of  1983.  the 
Washington  Post  and  ABC  television 
asked  a  cross-section  of  Americans  If 
they  knew  of  a  proposal  by  President 
Reagan  "that  the  United  States  devel- 
op defensive  military  weapons  using 
lasers  and  particle  beams  to  sh(x>t 
down  enemy  missiles."  The  pollsters 
followed  up  with  the  question: 

Do  you  favor  or  oppose  developing  such 
defensive  weapons,  or  what? 

Result:  Fifty-four  percent  favored 
SDI.  Thirty-seven  percent  opposed. 

Two  years  later,  in  July  of  1985,  the 
Post-ABC  poll  described  SDI  weapons 
as  ones  that  "could  destroy  nuclear 
missiles  fired  at  the  United  States  by 
the  Soviet  Union  and  other  countries." 
Then  it  added: 

Supporters  say  such  weapons  could  guar- 
antee protection  of  the  United  States  from 
nuclear  attack  and  are  worth  whatever  they 
cost.  Opponents  say  such  weapons  will  not 
work,  will  Increase  the  arms  race,  and  that 
the  research  will  cost  many  billions  of  dol- 
lars. How  about  you:  would  you  say  approve 
or  disapprove  of  plans  to  develop  such  space 
based  weapons? 
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Reiult:   FIftjr-three   percent   dlsap- 
nercmt  annrove.  Six 


b)  Most  Americans  oppose  it. 

c)  The  public  is  about  evenly  divided. 


about  the  cadence  of  the  question,  how  it 
may  have,  been  heard  over  the  telephone.  It 
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Mrs.  Mitchell  has  provided  remarka- 
ble   service    to    the    commimity    of 


w  — «_ii— 


„i 1^    ^>ix_j.- 


Mr.  President,  the  example  of  com- 
munity involvement  that  Mrs.  Mitch- 


Mrs.  MltcheU  will  be  honored  at  a 
quel  tentatively  planned  Mareh  20,  Dean 
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Henilt:  Fifty-three  percent  dlaap- 
prowe.  Itety-one  percent  •iH>rove.  Six 
peffBwnt  undecided. 

Poet  reporter  Barry  Suanum  helped 
frame  that  question  which  had  includ- 
ed two  anumente  for  SDI  and  three 
asaiiMt.  So  Poat-ABC  tried  a  third  ver- 
■lon.  omttttnc  the  oMxmentB*  argu- 
ment aaylng  "such  wei^xuu  will  not 
wofk."  Remit:  A  atandoff-^iS  percent 
in  tKior,  46  percent  against  So  the 
mme  aurrey  organisation  came  up 
with  all  three  of  the  Uiree  poesible  re- 
sults in  three  different  polls  on  star 
wan.  One  showed  public  opinion  fa- 
TOttag  SDL  One  showed  public  opin- 
ion (HHXsed  to  SDL  One  showed  a 
standoff. 

In  each  of  these  polls,  there  are  con- 
stanta.  Republicans  tend  to  favor  SDI. 
Democrats  oppose  SDL  Men  favor 
SDL  Women  cwpose  SDL  Those  who 
trust  Presidoit  Reagan's  Judgment 
tend  to  favor  SDL  Those  who  do  not 
tend  to  OB^oat  SDL 

So  why  is  public  support  for  SDI 
likdy  to  fade?  Two  reasons:  Since  the 
recent  Iran  arms-sales-for-hostages 
fiasco,  the  President  has  lost  consider- 
able support.  He  has  lost  something 
dse  even  more  dramatically.  That  is 
public  trust  in  the  President's  Judg- 
ment that  n>el]s  trouble  for  SDL 

The  second  reason  SDI  is  lilcely  to 
lose  ptHHdar  support  Is  the  overwhelm- 
ing (wiMSition  to  it  by  the  best  quali- 
fied indq^oident  scientists.  A  poll  of 
the  physicists,  the  mathematicians, 
the  engineers  who  are  monbers  of  the 
most  prestigious  and  elite  scientific 
group  in  this  country,  the  National 
AraAwny  of  Sdcuce,  showed  an  over- 
whelming consensus  of  experts— true 
experts  that  SDI  could  not  survive  a 
Soviet  attack  any  time  within  the  next 
25  years.  The  vote:  4  percent  thought 
SDI  could  survive.  A  smashing  80  per- 
coit  thought  it  could  not. 

That  is  20  to  1.  And  this  is  not  the 
man  or  woman  in  the  street.  This  is 
from  the  most  distinguished  group  of 
experts  m  the  SDI  technology  In  the 
world.  That  expert  opinion  is  bound 
over  time  to  influence  public  as  well  as 
omgressional  opinion,  against  SDI. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sult that  an  article  from  the  Washlng- 
Um  Post  of  October  25,  1985,  head- 
lined "On  Star  Wars:  It  All  Depends 
on  How  Tou  Ask  the  Question."  writ- 
ten by  Barry  Sussman,  be  printed  In 
theRnoBo. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
RaooBS,  as  follows: 

0>  "9ztM.  Wuu,"  It  All  Dkpxiids  or  How 

Tou  Ask  thk  Qukstiom 

(By  Barry  Suasman) 

A  oneniuestion  public  opinion  poll  in  prep- 
sratiaD  for  the  Reagan-Oorbachev  summit 
meettaic  this  week: 

Wbleh  of  the  following  statements  about 
President  Reacan'a  Strategic  Defense  Initia- 
tive—SDI,  or  "Star  Wars"— would  you  say  is 
001  recti 

a)  BIoBt  Americans  favor  it. 


b)  iCoat  Americans  oppoae  it. 

c)  The  public  is  about  evenly  divided. 

d)  All  of  the  above. 

The  correct  answer,  impowlble  but  true,  is 
"d",  all  of  the  above.  The  public  is  strongly 
supportive,  strongly  opposed  and  evenly  di- 
vided, depending  on  which  poll  you  read,  or 
rather,  how  the  question  is  worded. 

This  confusion  could  emerge  at  the 
summit. 

"Even  if  I  wanted  to  drop  SDI  now," 
President  Reagan  might  argue,  "the  Ameri- 
can people  wouldn't  let  me.  Here's  an  opin- 
ion 9011  by  the  Committee  on  the  Present 
Danger  showing  that  78  percent  of  them 
want  development  of  SDI,  and  73  percent 
want  it  deployed  in  the  United  States  if  we 
get  It  developed." 

To  which  Soviet  leader  Milthail  Gorba- 
chev might  reply.  "Nyet.  Here  is  a  Los  Ange- 
les Tbnes  poU  that  shows  by  two  to  one  that 
Americans  think  Russians  are  threatened 
by  Star  Wars.  That  is  correct.  Here  is  also  a 
Washington  Post-ABC  poll  that  says  Ameri- 
cans want  fewer  weapons,  not  more.  Rus- 
sians also  want  fewer  weapons." 

"Let  me  see  that  poll.  Aha!  Look  at  the 
woning  of  the  question!" 

"Wording  of  the  question?  A  poll  is  a  poll, 
no?" 

No.  Put  SDI  in  a  favorable  llghtr-say  by 
telling  people  only  that  it  will  destroy 
enemy  missiles — and  a  large  majority  of 
Americans  favor  research,  development  and 
deployment. 

Point  out  the  argimients  against  it— such 
as  a  potential  for  increasing  the  arms  race, 
the  oiormous  expense  involved  and  the  con- 
cern of  many  scientists  that  SDI  wUl  not 
work,  and  the  response  comes  out  the  other 
way. 

I  should  know.  The  Washington  Post-ABC 
News  PoU,  which  I  help  design  and  aneiyze, 
has  fried  several  variations  of  the  Star  Wars 
question  and  come  up  with  the  results  that 
were  expected. 

Back  in  April  1983  (yes,  the  idea  has  been 
around  that  long)  The  Post  and  ABC  asked 
a  raadom  sample  of  Americans  if  they  had 
"heard  or  read  of  a  proposal  by  Reagan  that 
the  United  States  develop  defensive  military 
weapons  using  lasers  and  particle  beams  to 
shoot  down  enemy  missiles,"  and  followed 
up  with  the  question,  "Well,  do  you  favor  or 
oppose  developing  such  defensive  weapons, 
or  what?" 

The  result:  65  percent  had  heard  or  read 
of  BDl:  54  percent  favored  It,  37  percent 
were  opposed  and  9  percent  undecided. 
Helping  create  the  overall  favorable  re- 
sponee,  no  doubt,  were  words  such  as  "de- 
fensive weapons"  and  "enemy  missiles." 

This  year,  in  July,  the  Post-ABC  News 
poll  tried  a  different  formulation.  Describ- 
ing 6DI  weapons  as  ones  that  "could  de- 
stroy nuclear  mlssUes  fired  at  the  United 
States  by  the  Soviet  Union  or  other  coun- 
tries^" the  poll  made  this  inquiry: 

"Supporters  say  such  weapons  could  guar- 
antee protection  of  the  United  States  from 
nuclear  attack  and  are  worth  whatever  they 
cost.  Opponents  say  such  weapons  will  not 
work,  will  increase  the  arms  race,  and  that 
the  research  will  cost  many  billions  of  dol- 
lars. How  about  you:  Would  you  say  you  ap- 
prove or  disapprove  of  plans  to  develop  such 
spaoebased  weapons? 

The  result  that  time:  S3  percent  disap- 
proved, 41  percent  approved  and  6  percent 
were  undecided— a  reversal  from  the  earlier 
survey. 

TO  me,  as  one  who  helps  frame  the  ques- 
tion, the  wording  seemed  fair,  it  gave  the 
basic  pros  and  cons.  But  I  was  concerned 


about  the  cadence  of  the  question,  how  it 
may  have,  been  beard  over  the  telephone.  It 
had  two  ■rguments  on  one  side— guaranteed 
protectioii/worth  the  cost^and  three  on 
the  other— may  not  work/increase  arms 
race/cost  billions. 

In  October  we  tried  a  third  version,  simi- 
lar to  the  second  but  omitting  the  part 
about  opponents  saying  "such  weapons  will 
not  work." 

That  took  care  of  the  rhythm  but  only  at 
the  ezpeqae  of  leaving  out  one  of  the  main 
arguments  against  SDI.  The  new  result:  48 
percent  la  favor,  46  percent  opposed,  6  per- 
cent undecided— a  virtual  stand-off. 

Thus  the  same  survey  organization,  the 
Post-ABC  News  poll,  came  up  with  three 
different  results  on  Star  Wars.  All  are  valid, 
as  far  as  they  go.  But  aU  fall  to  give  a 
rounded  picture  of  public  opinion  on  a 
matter  of  extreme  national  importance. 

Nevertheless,  opinion  analysis  are  not  to- 
tally in  the  dark  about  national  perceptions 
of  Star  Wars.  Some  findings  seem  constant 
and  quite  enlightening. 

For  one  thing,  each  of  the  Post-ABC  News 
surveys  has  shown  a  startling  gender  gap.  In 
the  October  survey,  with  its  overall  48-46 
split,  men  were  overwhelmingly  in  favor,  by 
a  61-to-3<  percent  majority;  women  were 
almost  as  strongly  opposed,  by  56  to  37  per- 
cent. There  may  be  other  issues  that  divide 
the  sexes  that  much,  but  none  comes  to 
mind. 

Similar^,  SDI  at  this  stage  is  about  as 
highly  politicized  as  an  issue  can  get:  Demo- 
crats opposed  it  by  63  to  32  in  the  October 
poll;  Repsbllcans  favored  it  by  64  to  31  per- 
cent. The  earlier  Post-ABC  News  surveys 
also  found  an  enormous  partisan  split. 

NumbeBB  such  as  these  suggest  that  many 
Americans  are  not  really  focusing  on  the 
pluses  and  minuses  of  Star  Wars  as  a  shield 
against  nuclear  attack.  If  they  were,  there 
would  be  no  such  gross  difference  between 
Republicans  and  Democrats. 

What  we  have  today  seems  more  a  refer- 
endum on  Reagan's  judgment  that  anything 
else.  What  the  polls  show  is  that  Republi- 
cans and  most  men  have  faith  in  Reagan's 
instincts  about  SDI;  most  Democrats  and 
most  women  do  not. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield  the  floor.  I 
suggest  the  absents  of  a  quorum. 

The  DEPUTY  PRESIDENT  pro 
tempore^  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  pr(x;eeded  to  call  the 
roU. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  DEPUTY  PRESIDENT  pro 
tempore  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


ARLEKE 


MTTCHET  J  r-MOBILIAN 
OP  THE  YEAR 


Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  I  am  de- 
lighted to  rise,  today,  to  annoimce 
that  Mrs.  Arlene  Mitchell  has  been 
named  as  the  Mohlllan  of  the  Year  for 
1986.  Mrs.  Mitchell  Is  the  first  woman 
ever  to  receive  this  award  since  It  was 
established  in  1949,  and  I  wish  to  con- 
gratulate her  on  this  honor.  She  is  an 
extremely  deserving  recipient,  and  I 
know  that  her  husband  Mayer,  her 
family,  her  friends,  and  all  the  citizens 
of  Mobile  are  very  proud  of  her. 


Mrs.  Mitchell  has  provided  remarka- 
ble service  to  the  community  of 
MobUe  and.  Indeed,  to  our  whole  State 
for  many,  many  years.  Her  tireless  ef- 
forts have  benefited  countless  people 
and  have  Improved  and  enriched  the 
lives  of  all.  She  has  nuide  many 
worthy  contributions  and  the  example 
of  her  Involvement  should  be  noted 
and  emulated  by  everyone. 

Throughout  her  life,  Arlene  Mitch- 
ell lias  devoted  her  great  energies  to  a 
wide  array  of  organizations  and  causes 
which  affect  almost  every  aspect  of 
the  lives  of  the  citizens  of  Mobile  and 
of  Alabama.  She  has  been  a  strong 
supporter  of  education  at  every  level, 
she  has  been  very  active  in  health  or- 
ganizations, and  efforts  which  provide 
assistance  both  to  sufferers  and  fami- 
lies of  sufferers  of  diseases,  and  she 
has  worked  to  improve  the  arts  In 
Mobile  and  In  Alabama. 

Mrs.  Mitchell's  work  in  the  field  of 
education  has  had  an  incredible 
impact  both  In  the  community  of 
Mobile,  and  throughout  the  State  and 
Nation.  Her  efforts  as  the  president  of 
the  Mobile  Preschool  for  the  Sensory 
Impaired  have  helped  to  provide 
young  children  with  imllmited  educa- 
tional opportunities,  thus  giving  them 
an  Important  advantage  in  overcoming 
any  disadvantage  and  helping  to 
ensure  that  they  will  lead  full,  produc- 
tive, and  happy  lives.  She  has  eQso  sup- 
ported numerous  colleges  and  universi- 
ties throughout  Mobile.  AL,  and  the 
Nation.  A  scholarship  fund  has  been 
established  in  her  name  at  Mobile  Col- 
lege, and  she  has  also  provided  assist- 
ance to  Spring  Hill  College,  the  Uni- 
versity of  South  Alabama,  the  Univer- 
sity of  Alabama,  as  well  as  several 
others. 

Mrs.  Mitchell's  efforts  on  behalf  of 
the  arts  are  of  equal  importance.  They 
are  apparent  through  her  work  as  a 
board  member  of  the  Fine  Arts 
Museum  of  the  South,  and  as  a 
member  of  the  Art  Patrons  League. 
She  has  also  been  a  supporter  and 
member  of  the  Mobile  Arts  Council, 
the  Mobile  Opera,  Art  and  the  Ala- 
bama Woman,  and  of  Symphony  Con- 
certs of  Mobile.  Her  support  of  this 
field  has  resulted  in  an  increased 
awareness  among  people  of  all  ages  of 
the  arts  in  our  s(x:lety,  and  it  has  en- 
abled an  exposiu-e  to  arts  which  was 
previously  unavailable. 

Additionally,  Mrs.  Mitchell  has  dedi- 
cated herself  and  her  time  to  over  20 
health  organizations,  including  the 
Alabama  Eye  and  Tissue  Bank,  the 
Alzheimers  Disease  Family  Support 
Group,  the  American  Cancer  Society, 
and  the  American  Heart  Association 
among  many,  many  others.  This  is, 
perhaps,  one  of  the  most  important 
and  unselfish  of  her  efforts,  for  many, 
many  people  have  been  conif  orted  and 
strengthened  in  a  time  of  suffering, 
sorrow,  or  need. 
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Mr.  President,  the  example  of  com- 
miuiity  Involvement  that  Mrs.  Mitch- 
ell has  made  is  something  that  all 
should  note  and  strive  to  emulate. 
Though  It  is  sometimes  difficult  for 
many  to  find  the  time  to  volimteer 
their  services  or  to  otherwise  work  to 
serve  the  people,  Arlene  Mitchell  has 
demonstrated  the  good  which  can  be 
accomplished  when  an  extra  effort  has 
been  made.  I  have  not  even  begun  to 
list  all  of  her  contributions  or  achieve- 
ments—to actually  do  so  would  be  im- 
possible as  they  are  so  numerous— but 
her  record  of  service,  of  care,  and  of 
dedication  to  the  people  of  Mobile, 
and  of  Alabama  is  apparent.  She 
richly  deserves  the  Mohlllan  of  the 
Year  Award  for  1986  be<»use  she  has 
taken  the  time  to  care.  I  commend  her 
efforts  and  salute  her  for  her  many  ac- 
complishments. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  attached  newspaper  arti- 
cles be  printed  in  the  Congressional 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  arti- 
cles were  orderd  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Arlenk  Mnx^RZLi.  First  Woman  To  Be 
Nakko  MoBiLiAif  OP  Year 

(By  Royce  Harrison) 

Thirty-eight  times  since  the  first  Mobillan 
of  the  Year  was  named  in  1949,  men  have 
received  the  honor.  Representatives  of 
Mobile-area  civic,  charitable  and  profession- 
al organizations  broke  the  tradition 
Wednesday  by  choosing  Arlene  Mitchell, 
president  of  the  Mobile  Community  Foun- 
dation, as  Mobill&n  of  the  Year  for  1986. 

Brushing  a  tear  from  her  eye  when  a  dele- 
gation from  the  Mobile  Civitan  (^ub 
brought  the  news  to  her  shortly  after  noon, 
Mrs.  Mitchell  professed  to  being  speechless 
for  the  first  time  In  her  life. 

"I'm  just  very  flattered.  I  don't  know  that 
I  deserve  it,"  she  said.  "One  person,  as  all  of 
you  luiow,  doesn't  make  the  honor  or  do  all 
of  the  work." 

She  was  chosen  on  the  first  ballot  in  the 
MOY  selection  process,  perhaps  setting  an- 
other precedent.  A  longtime  member  of  the 
C^vltan  CHub,  which  sponsors  the  annual  se- 
lection, said  he  doesn't  remember  any  other 
first-ballot  winner. 

It  usually  takes  three  ballots  to  decide  the 
recipient,  said  Civitan  Club  President  Obie 
Dean. 

Representatives  of  more  than  100  organi- 
zations—a diverse  group  that  Included  the 
C^irrent  Drift  Scuba  Club  and  the  Mobile 
County  Medical  Society— determined  the 
outcome.  Each  organization  cast  one  vote. 
The  rules  mandate  a  decision  by  simple  ma- 
jority. Dean  saiid. 

Mrs.  MitcheU  said  she  never  pictured  her- 
self receiving  the  honor  in  her  wildest 
imagination  and  didn't  luiow  she  had  been 
nominated  until  Tuesday  afternoon  when 
her  husband,  homebullder  Mayer  MitcheU, 
told  her. 

The  other  nominees  were  Irene  Adams, 
Phillip  D.  Drane,  Jack  Edwards,  Dr.  Samuel 
Eichold.  Dr.  PhUlp  P.  GUchrist,  Robert  A. 
Guthans,  Philip  W.  Kaiser  Jr.,  Francis  H. 
McConnell,  Abraham  A.  Mitchell,  Ron 
Prado,  Leon  Taylor,  Dr.  Frederick  P.  Whid- 
don  and  Beverly  R.  Wilson  Jr. 


Mrs.  MitcheU  wiU  be  honored  at  a  ban- 
quet tentatively  planned  March  20,  Dean 
said. 

She  serves  on  the  MobUe  Area  United 
Way  Child  Substitute  Care  Committee  and 
the  board  of  directors  of  Senior  Citizens 
Services.  She  is  a  primary  leader  of  C^amp 
Rap-a-Hope.  a  camp  for  children  fighting 
cancer. 

She  has  supported  or  participated  in  nu- 
merous organizations  and  institutions,  in- 
cluding local  and  out-of-state  colleges  and 
universities,  associations  which  promote  the 
arts  and  groups  that  assist  people  in  need. 

A  member  of  the  Dauphin  Street  Syna- 
gogue Sisterhood,  Spring  Hill  Avenue 
Temple  and  several  organizations  serving 
Mobile's  Jewish  community,  Mrs.  Mitchell 
has  supported  St.  James  Major  CatboUc 
Church,  Julius  T.  Wright  School,  UMS  Prep 
School  and  the  Spring  HUl  Presbyterian 
Church  School  for  Special  ChUdren. 

"Mrs.  MitcheU  is  a  gracious  lady  who  vol- 
unteers wlUingly  of  her  time  and  support  to 
numerous  charitable  efforts  in  MobUe,"  said 
Robert  J.  WiUiams,  vice  president  of  the 
MobUe  Community  Foundation. 

She  served  as  president  of  the  MobUe  Pre- 
school for  the  Sensory  Impaired  and  sup- 
ports at  least  20  health  and  welfare  organi- 
zations, such  as  the  Amelcan  (dancer  Socie- 
ty, the  Alabama  Eye  and  Tissue  Bank,  the 
Bay  Area  Food  Bank  and  Penelope  House. 

"Just  to  be  nominated  was  an  honor," 
Mrs.  MitcheU  said.  Aware  that  she  is  the 
first  woman  selected  for  the  honor,  she  said, 
"I  feel  doubly  proud  and  privUeged.  and 
grateful  to  whoever  nominated  me." 

Arlene  MrrcHELL  Mobilian  or  Year 
(By  Royce  Harrison) 

Arlene  Mitchell,  president  of  the  MobUe 
Community  Foundation,  was  selected  this 
morning  as  Mobilian  of  the  Year  for  1986. 

A  contributor  to  and  supporter  of  numer- 
ous civic,  cultural  and  charitable  programs. 
Mrs.  Mitchell  was  chosen  on  the  first  baUot 
in  the  MOY  selection  process,  in  which 
more  than  100  MobUe-area  organizations 
cast  one  vote  each. 

Fourteen  people  were  nominated,  and 
today's  selection  could  mark  the  first  time 
in  the  39-year  history  of  the  event  that  a 
winner  was  selected  on  the  first  baUot,  ac- 
cording to  a  long-time  member  of  the 
MobUe  Civitan  Club,  which  sponsors  the 
annual  selection. 

The  Civitan  CHub  wiU  honor  her  at  an 
MOY  banquet  tentatively  planned  March 
20,  said  Obie  Dean,  president  of  the  club. 

Mrs.  MitcheU,  the  wife  of  homebuUder 
Mayer  MitcheU,  serves  on  the  MobUe  Area 
United  Way  ChUd  Substitute  Committee 
and  on  the  board  of  directors  of  Senior  Citi- 
zens Services,  and  is  a  primary  leader  of 
Camp  Rap-a-Hope,  a  camp  for  chUdren  bat- 
tling cancer. 

She  is  credited  with  supporting  and  par- 
ticipating in  a  wide  range  of  organizations 
and  institutions,  including  a  number  of 
schools  and  universities,  religious  organiza- 
tions, associations  which  promote  health 
and  the  arts,  organizations  which  assist 
people  in  need  and  a  service  organization 
for  the  elderly. 

"Mrs.  Mitchell  is  a  gracious  lady  who  vol- 
unteers willingly  of  her  time  and  support  to 
numerous  charitable  efforts  in  MobUe,"  said 
Robert  J.  WiUiams,  vice  president  of  the 
MobUe  Community  Foundation. 

Under  her  leadership,  the  foundation  has 
more  than  doubled  its  assets,  thereby  in- 
creasing its  support  to  more  than  100  non- 
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in  the  county,  WUUmmi 


TIm  othar  iwmlimf  were  Irene  Adams. 
FtaflUp  D.  DnuD*.  Jack  Kdwarda.  Or.  Samuel 
Behold.  Dr.  FhlUp  P.  OOcbriat.  Robert  A. 
Qnthana.  Philip  W.  Kaiaer  Jr..  Francis  H. 
MeOopneU.  Aknbam  A.  Mitchell.  Ron 
Prado.  Leon  Taylor.  Dr.  Frederick  P.  Whld- 
dOD  and  Beverly  R.  WOaon  Jr. 


A  TRIBI7TB  TO  DR.  JACK  C. 
HUGHSTON 

Mr.  HEFUN.  Mr.  President.  I  am  de- 
lighted to  rlae.  todfty.  to  pay  tribute  to 
Dr.  Jack  Cbmndla'  Hughston.  who  was 
boni  tn  Lauderdale  County.  AL.  Dr. 
Hughston  has  made  outstanding 
progress  In  research  and  treatment  In 
the  field  of  orthopedic  medicine.  His 
work  has  touched  the  lives  of  thou- 
sands and  has  resulted  in  the  complete 
recovery  of  injuries  which  would  oth- 
erwise have  been  permanently  crip- 
pling. Dr.  Hughston  is  presently  the 
chairman  of  the  board  of  the  Hugh- 
ston l^wrts  Medicine  Hospital  which  is 
located  in  Columbus.  GA. 

As  I  have  said.  Jack  Hughston  was 
bom  and  raised  in  Alabama.  He  grad- 
uated fran  the  Riverside  Military 
Academy,  and  then  received  his  bache- 
lor of  science  degree  from  Auburn  Uni- 
versity. He  received  his  medical  degree 
from  Louisiana  State  University  and 
then  served  an  internship  at  Charity 
Hoq>ital  of  New  Orleans.  After  that 
time,  he  served  as  a  ci4>tain  from  1944 
untfl  1M6  in  the  U.S.  Army  Medical 
Corps,  and  then  worked  on  what  is 
now  his  mtedalty  at  the  Duke  Univer- 
sity Orthopedic  Training  Program. 

Dr.  Hughston  is  recognized  through- 
out the  world  as  a  leading  specialist  in 
orthopedic  medicine.  From  1948  until 
the  presmt.  he  has  authored  or 
coauthored  over  55  publications,  and 
has  written  1  book.  His  primary  focus 
has  been  on  bone  and  ligament  inju- 
ries in  the  Joints.  Though  these  are 
most  common  among  athletes  and  are 
caUed  sports  injuries,  they  are  suf- 
fered as  well  by  thousands  who  are  not 
injured  on  the  playing  field.  Dr.  Hugh- 
ston's  sports  medicine  hospital  and  or- 
th(H>edic  clinic  have  attracted  patients 
from  throughout  the  Nation  and  even 
from  other  countries.  It  is  the  sports 
orthopedic  center  for  America  and  the 
world. 

Jack  Hughston  has  always  held  a 
great  love  for  sports.  As  a  student  at 
Auburn  he  became  an  ardent  football 
fan.  He  has  been  the  team's  physician 
and  has  traveled  with  the  Auburn 
Tigers  across  the  country  and  to  many 
bowls.  His  cry  of  "War  Eagle"  is  fre- 
quently heard  during  a  crucial  down 
or  after  an  Auburn  score  and  particu- 
larly in  the  dressing  room  after  an 
Auburn  victory.  Jack  is  loved  and  re- 
q)ected  by  the  coaches  and  players  of 
all  sports  at  Auburn.  Tet  this  respect 
and  love  is  not  limited  to  those  at 
Auburn,  but  is  held  by  college  and  pro- 
fessional players  of  all  sports  through- 


out the  world  who  have  been  his  pa- 
tients. I  might  add,  as  well,  that  fans 
throughout  the  world  owe  a  real  debt 
to  Jack  Hughston,  for  he  has  healed 
many  of  their  favorite  stars. 

One  of  Dr.  Hugbston's  most  notable 
accomplishments  In  the  work  he  has 
done  in  surgical  techniques.  He  has 
performed  wonders  with  the  use  of 
arthroscopic  surgery,  which  is  a  surgi- 
cal technique  used  to  examine  and 
treat  conditions  within  the  Joints  that 
are  often  caused  by  injuries.  Many  of 
these  conditions  Involve  knees,  shoul- 
ders, elbows,  and  ankles.  With  the  use 
of  an  instrument  called  an  arthro- 
scope.  the  surgeon  is  able  to  visualize 
and  perform  a  thorough  examination 
of  the  damage  in  the  Joint.  Much  of 
the  damage  discovered  can  be  treated 
without  opening  the  Joint.  The  sur- 
geon is  able  to  guide  small  instruments 
into  the  Joint  while  watching  with  the 
arthroscope.  Once  the  Instnunents  are 
inserted,  the  suj*geon  can  remove  or 
repair  torn  cartilage,  remove  loose 
bodies,  trim  bone  spurs  or  smooth 
roughened  joint  surfaces.  A  variety  of 
electronic  equipment  is  used  in  arth- 
roscopic surgery.  This  allows  the  Joint, 
as  seen  through  the  arthroscope,  to  be 
viewed  on  a  TV  screen.  A  miniature 
lens  system  and  fiber  optic  light 
source  illimiinate  the  inside  of  the 
joint  and  carry  the  image  from  the  in- 
terior to  the  outside.  A  TV  camera  less 
than  the  size  of  a  cigarette  pack  at- 
taches to  the  arthroscope  and  projects 
the  Image  onto  a  colored  TV  monitor. 
Once  inserted,  the  arthroscope  can 
maneuver  around  and  examine  the  In- 
terior of  the  joint  for  damage.  Dr. 
Hughston  has  contributed  much  to 
the  development  of  this  surgical  tech- 
nique. It  affords  many  other  benefits, 
as  well.  Since  the  healing  of  the  arth- 
roscopic portals  is  rapid  due  to  the 
small  puncture  wounds,  the  recovery 
period  is  also  relatively  quick.  The 
arthroscopic  approach  is  also  much 
less  painful  than  open  knee  surgery. 

Additionally,  Dr.  Hughston  has  used 
his  expertise  and  innovative  methods 
to  help  treat  such  ailments  as  arthritis 
and  other  painful  afflictions.  Through 
the  Hughston  Sports  Medicine  Foun- 
dation, there  is  a  great  emphasis  on 
continuing  education,  community  serv- 
ices, research,  and  medical  writing, 
and  data  processing.  There  are  several 
goals  to  which  the  Hughston  Sports 
Medicine  Foiuidation  has  devoted  its 
efforts.  They  can  be  simply  stated. 
The  primary  goal  is  to  mJaintain  influ- 
ential national  and  international  roles 
in  orthopedic  education  and  research 
directed  toward  achieving  the  highest 
quality  of  muscular  skeletal  health, 
fitness  and  athletic  prowess.  The  ac- 
complishments of  the  foimdatlon  have 
been  great.  Since  its  founding  in  1968, 
the  dissemination  of  information,  and 
achievements  in  research  have  resiilt- 
ed  in  health  advantages  for  people  all 
over   the   world.   Never   before   have 


such  innovative  techniques  been  ap- 
plied so  tuickly  and  so  successfully  to 
clinical  uMe. 

For  maby  generations,  the  Hughston 
family  o^  north  Alabama  has  been  one 
of  the  foremost  families  of  the  South. 
Truly  outstanding  professionals  in  the 
field  of  medicine  and  law  have  contrib- 
uted to  the  progress  and  well-being  of 
our  citizens.  Sarah  Hardaway  Hugh- 
ston. his  delightful  wife,  has  encour- 
aged Dr.  Hughston  to  strive  to  attain 
his  goals,  and  is  a  true  partisan  in  his 
favor. 

Mr.  President.  Jack  Hughston  has 
done  an  outstanding  Job  in  contribut- 
ing to  th^  health  of  people  throughout 
the  world.  He  has  devoted  himself  to 
the  study  of  medicine  and  his  devotion 
has  resulted  in  benefits  we  can  all  ap- 
preciate. Bis  life  is  truly  an  example  of 
luiselfish  accomplishment.  His  work 
demonstrates  the  type  of  break- 
throughs and  achievements  a  doctor 
can  make  which  provide  a  direct  bene- 
fit to  so  inany.  All  of  Alabama  can  be 
proud  of  his  achievements,  of  the  last- 
ing good  which  will  come  from  the  re- 
search he  has  done,  and  from  the  work 
of  the  Hughston  Sports  Medicine 
Foundation. 


TRIBUTE  TO  JOHN  W. 
FTTZWATER 

Mr.  BSPUS.  Mr.  President,  It  is  my 
great  honor  to  rise  before  the  Senate 
today  to  pay  tribute  to  my  friend, 
John  W.  Fltzwater,  who  has  recently 
accepted  a  new  position  with  the  New 
York  Times  Co.  which  has  forced  him 
to  move  from  Florence,  AL,  where  he 
has  been  publisher  of  the  Times  Daily, 
the  new^iaper  for  the  Shoals  Area  of 
Alabama.  While  I  am  sorry  to  see 
John  leave,  I  know  that  he  will  be 
happy  la  his  new  position.  He  can 
leave  with  the  knowledge  that  he  has 
served  the  people  of  the  Shoals,  and  of 
Alabama  in  an  outstanding  capacity. 
His  presence  and  valuable  efforts  will 
be  missed. 

John  Fltzwater  has  spent  virtually 
his  entire  life  in  the  field  of  journal- 
ism. Over  the  last  15  years,  he  has 
been  the  publisher  of  daily  newspa- 
pers in  Ttexas,  Virginia,  California,  and 
Mississippi,  in  addition  to  Alabama. 
Throughout  his  career,  he  has  served 
the  public  interest  with  the  greatest 
integrity,  and  is  regarded  by  his  col- 
leagues and  associates  with  the  high- 
est esteem.  Furthermore,  he  has  pro- 
vided the  citizens  of  our  State  and 
Nation  with  an  Indispensable  and  im- 
portant lervlce.  as  he  has  worked  to 
keep  them  better  Informed  and  knowl- 
edgeable of  the  important  issues  and 
matters  which  we  constantly  face  to- 
gether as  a  country.  This  service  is 
often  taken  for  granted,  but  John 
Fitzwater's  extended  efforts  have  not 
passed  unnoticed. 


In  addition  to  his  valuable  contribu- 
tion as  a  newspaper  publisher,  John 
has  worked  to  involve  himself  in  civic 
and  conununity  affairs  throughout  his 
life.  Everywhere  he  has  lived,  or  his 
career  has  taken  him,  he  has  been  rec- 
ognized for  his  tremendous  accom- 
plishments. In  1965  he  was  named  as 
the  Young  Man  of  the  Year  of  Somer- 
set. KY.  which  is  his  home  town.  In 
that  same  year,  he  served  as  president 
of  the  Somerset  Jaycees  when  they 
were  honored  as  the  best  of  6.000  na- 
tional chapters  in  the  area  of  commu- 
nity development.  Two  years  later  he 
became  one  of  the  youngest  men  ever 
to  be  elected  to  head  a  State  Jaycee 
organization  when  he  was  chosen  to 
head  the  Kentucky  Jaycees  in  1967, 
and  then  in  1970  he  was  named  as  one 
of  Kentucky's  Three  Outstanding 
Young  Men. 

John  Fltzwater  is  probably  one  of 
few  people  to  have  been  so  honored  in 
so  many  parts  of  the  country.  In  1975 
he  was  named  the  Citizen  of  the  Year 
of  Pittsburg.  CA.  In  1979  he  was  com- 
mended by  a  Joint  resolution  of  the 
chamber  of  commerce  and  the  city 
council  of  Charlottesville,  VA,  for 
helping  that  community  create  an  eco- 
nomic development  program  and  for 
his  role  in  helping  Charlottesville  earn 
the  recognition  of  an  All  American 
City.  And  this  is  to  say  nothing  of 
John's  contributions  to  the  Shoals 
Area  of  Alabama. 

When  John  first  came  to  the  Shoals 
Area,  there  were  as  many  as  28  differ- 
ent organizations  Involved  in  some 
type  of  development  activity,  and 
there  was  very  little  coordination 
among  the  specific  groups.  Less  than  a 
year  after  his  arrival,  he  had  persuad- 
ed all  to  Join  together  under  one  imi- 
brella.  For  the  first  time,  there  is  a 
single,  well-funded  voice  working  to  at- 
tract Jobs  to  northwest  Alabama— the 
Shoals  Industrial  Development  Au- 
thority. For  his  great  efforts,  the 
elected  officials  of  five  northwest  Ala- 
bama counties  passed  a  Joint  resolu- 
tion commending  him  for  his  out- 
standing leadership.  Additionally,  the 
board  members  of  the  Shoals  Industri- 
al Development  Authority  recently 
held  a  reception  in  his  honor  to  ex- 
press appreciation  for  his  role  in  form- 
ing the  joint  development  effort  of 
Colbert  and  Lauderdale  Counties.  I 
join  them  in  expressing  my  thanks 
and  appreciation  for  his  efforts. 

Mr.  President,  John  Fltzwater  has 
long  provided  a  great  service  to  many 
different  communities,  in  many  differ- 
ent States,  and  in  many  different 
capacities.  He  is  moving  on  to  serve  as 
the  publisher  of  the  Gainesville  Siui,  a 
newspaper  in  Gainesville,  FL.  where  I 
am  sure  he  will,  again,  distingxiish 
himself  in  a  variety  of  ways  and 
through  continued  great  service.  I  feel 
certain  that  we  will  soon  see  some 
commendation  from  the  community  of 
Gainesville  for  his  work  there. 


As  one  can  see,  John  Fltzwater  is  a 
unique  person.  He  Is  caring  and  indus- 
trious, and  has  set  a  great  example  of 
devoted  public  service.  I  have  never 
known  a  person  to  come  to  the  Shoals 
Area  and  ciujture  the  affection,  the 
love,  the  cooperation,  and  the  admira- 
tion of  people  as  he  has.  He  is  a  true 
leader  who,  because  of  his  great  integ- 
rity, is  able  to  gain  and  to  hold  the 
trust  of  all  he  meets.  For  this,  among 
other  reasons,  he  is  followed  in  every 
endeavor.  The  Shoals  wUl  benefit  for 
many  years  to  come  from  the  activities 
he  set  in  motion. 

Additionally,  John  is  a  good  friend.  I 
value  this  friendship  and.  in  the 
futtu«,  wish  him  the  greatest  luck  and 
happiness.  However,  I  can't  help  but 
hope  that  he  will  some  day  return  to 
the  Shoals  Area  of  Alabama.  I  know 
that  I  am  not  alone  in  that  thought. 


IN  MEMORY  OF  LT.  GOV.  RUTH 
MEIERS 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  the 
flags  in  my  State  fly  at  half-mast 
today.  North  Dakota  and  the  Nation 
have  suffered  a  great  loss.  Our  Lieu- 
tenant Governor.  Ruth  Meiers,  died 
last  night  after  a  long  battle  with 
cancer. 

Ruth  spent  her  life  in  public  service. 
As  a  social  worker,  a  legislator,  and  as 
our  Lieutenant  Governor,  she  built  a 
record  of  achievement  that  assures 
her  place  in  our  history. 

Ruth  was  a  rare  politician.  She  had 
tremendous  political  ability  and  in- 
sight; but  she  never  used  her  ability  to 
pile  up  power  for  herself,  never 
became  self-important.  She  played  pol- 
itics with  the  best  of  them,  but  she 
never  forgot  who  she  was  fighting  for. 

Ruth  spoke  for  those  who  could  not 
speak  for  themselves.  Children  who 
were  beaten,  abandoned,  abused;  poor 
people,  the  elderly,  and  the  mentally 
ill.  She  stood  up  for  their  rights,  not 
with  fiery  rhetoric  or  impassioned 
speeches,  but  with  quiet  good  sense 
and  unfailing  good  will. 

She  knew  my  State  and  its  people, 
she  knew  the  problems  we  face.  She 
spent  a  lifetime  working  to  serve  those 
people  and  solve  those  problems. 

Ruth's  greatest  gift  to  North  Dakota 
may  have  been  her  last.  She  faced  her 
long  Illness  with  immense  courage,  de- 
termination, and  even  with  humor. 
Above  all,  she  faced  it  with  unshaka- 
ble dignity. 

People  everywhere  were  Inspired  by 
her  example,  and  comforted  by  her 
strength.  I  count  it  an  honor  to  have 
known  her.  I  will  miss  her. 

Mr.  President,  several  of  Ruth's 
friends  were  quoted  in  a  story  this 
morning  in  the  Forum,  a  Fargo,  ND, 
newspaper.  Their  words  are  a  better 
tribute  to  her  than  I  can  make.  An- 
other article  in  the  newspaper  briefly 
outlines  some  of  her  many  accomplish- 
ments. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 


these    articles    be    printed    in    the 

RKCORI). 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RscoBO,  as  follows: 

Ruth  Mkxkis  Was  am  Auusvaa 

(By  Randy  Bradbury) 

BisiiAKCK.  ND.— To  her  friends  and  politi- 
cal associates,  Ruth  Meiers  was  a  woman  of 
the  people,  concerned  about  their  well- 
being,  protective  of  their  dignity,  never  one 
to  put  herself  above  others. 

"When  I  think  about  her,  I  think  of  a 
prairie  woman  kind  of  image.  She  simply  ex- 
pected to  achieve  and  she  did.  I  think  she 
had  that  kind  of  presence,"  said  Bonnie  Pa- 
lecek.  who  worked  on  various  projects  with 
Meiers  In  recent  years. 

Palecek.  of  the  North  Dakota  Council  on 
Abused  Women's  Services,  said  that  even  as 
Meiers  was  dying  of  cancer,  she  was  giving 
yet  again  of  herself  to  the  state. 

"The  last  great  gift  she  gave  to  us  was 
trying  to  understand  the  great  outpouring 
of  feeling  for  her"  during  her  illness.  In 
dying,  she  said,  Meiers  showed  the  kind  of 
wisdom,  strength  and  maturity  that  inspires 
and  helps  others  cope  with  the  sadness. 

Palecek  said  Meiers  instinctively  under- 
stood that  others  needed  to  reach  out  and 
show  their  sorrow  and  emotion  and.  even 
though  the  honors  and  attention  that  came 
her  way  must  have  become  tedious,  she  al- 
lowed the  state  to  share  its  feelings  with 
her. 

Myrt  Armstrong,  director  of  the  North 
Dakota  Mental  Health  Association,  also 
worked  closely  with  Meiers  and  said  she  will 
be  missed. 

"People  who  couldn't  speak  for  them- 
selves, she  was  always  looking  out  for, 
making  sure  that  their  rights  were  upheld 
and  they  were  taken  care  of." 

Meiers  was  active  on  issues  involving  the 
mentally  handicapped,  the  mentally  ill.  the 
elderly,  women  and.  especially,  children. 

"I  Just  hope  as  a  legacy  to  her  that  we 
follow  through  on  those  things  she  felt  so 
strongly  about,"  Armstrong  said. 

Ellen  Glood  worked  with  Meiers  on  the 
Governor's  Commission  on  Children  and 
Adolescents  at  Risk,  a  year-long  study 
chaired  by  Meiers  that  resulted  in  a  wide 
range  of  recommendations  to  improve  state 
protection  of  abused  and  neglected  youth. 

"She  felt  real  strongly  that  every  person 
be  treated  with  dignity."  Glood  said. 

A  former  social  worker  in  her  home 
Mountrail  County,  Meiers  was  particularly 
concerned  about  the  way  the  human  serv- 
ices system  treated  people.  Glood  said. 

She  said  Meiers  understood  that  it  is  hard 
for  North  Dakotans  to  ask  for  help  and  was 
determined  to  see  that  the  system  treated 
people  fairly  and  honorably. 

Meiers  was  the  driving  force  behind  the 
commission.  Glood  said.  She  was  convinced 
that  there  are  problems  with  state  servicea 
for  children  and  she  was  determined  to  do 
something  about  it. 

Glood  noted  that  late  Thursday  after- 
noon. Just  prior  to  Meiers'  death,  a  legisla- 
tive committee  approved  one  of  the  comer- 
stone  bills  of  the  commission  study,  a  provi- 
sion to  establish  a  children's  coordinating 
cabinet. 

Meiers  Insisted  that  the  commission  hold 
22  hearings  across  the  state:  insisted  that 
they  make  an  effort  to  talk  to  children  as 
well  as  adults. 

"I  feel  like  I  am  so  honored  to  have 
worked  with  her  on  that  commission." 
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There'!  an  old  populist  saying  that  the 
man  doesnt  seek  the  office,  the  office  seeks 
the  man. 

Despite  the  irony  of  the  oiale-orlented 
saytnc.  Meiers  epitomiwd  that  tradition. 

linda  Tinjum,  an  officer  in  the  state 
Demoa«tie  Women's  Caucus,  noted  that 
Meiers  was  drafted  at  a  district  convention 
the  first  time  she  ran  for  the  state  Legisla- 
ture. 

iMter.  she  was  drafted  to  run  for  lieuten- 
ant governor.  The  women's  caucus  was  a 
prime  mover  in  that  draft. 

There  were  practical  considerations  In  the 
draft:  Women  wanted  a  woman  candidate 
and  the  party  needed  someone  from  the 
west  to  halanre  its  easterner  governor  candi- 
date. George  Sinner. 

But  Tlnjum  said  Meiers  was  someone  ev- 
eryone trusted  and  felt  good  about. 

"Even  when  time  were  differences,  you 
oouldnt  help  but  like  her. 

"Ruth  Meiers  was  someone  who  opened  a 
tot  of  doors  for  women,  and  whose  door  was 
always  open."  Tinjum  said. 

And  yet.  Tlnjum.  Paleoek  and  others  said, 
she  didnt  think  of  herself  as  a  crusader  for 
wometL 

"I  think  she  thought  of  herself,  and  I 
think  it's  true,  that  she  worked  for  people 
and  it  wasn't  Just  limited  to  women,"  Arm- 
strtxig  said.  "She  was  Just  a  good  friend  and 
I'm  really  going  to  miss  her." 

Ruth  Mkikrs  Diss 
(By  Randy  Bradbury) 

BiHMsacK.  ND— Lt.  Gov.  Ruth  Meiers  will 
be  remembered  as  a  trail  blazer  for  women 
in  politics  who  insisted  on  being  Judged  on 
her  own  merits. 

Sincere,  humble,  truly  concerned  about 
the  plight  of  fellow  men  and  women,  Meiers 
made  few  if  any  enemies  while  pushing  an 
agenda  of  social  consciousness  as  a  state  leg- 
islator and  as  the  state's  first  woman  lieu- 
tenant governor. 

Meiers'  background  as  a  social  worker  in 
Mountrail  County  showed  through  strongly 
during  her  career  in  the  North  Dakota 
House  and.  in  the  past  two  years,  in  the  gov- 
ernor's office. 

The  first  woman  legislator  from  her  home 
area,  honored  often  as  a  female  political 
leader,  e9)eclally  respected  by  women  active 
in  the  state  Democratic-NPL  Party,  Meiers 
was  firm  in  her  desire  to  be  judged  as  an 
equal,  an  individual,  not  as  a  woman. 

At  the  19M  state  Democratic  convention, 
Meiers  accepted  the  call  from  the  Demo- 
cratic-NPL Women's  Caucus  to  run  for  lieu- 
tenant governor,  but  said.  "I  would  hope 
that  no  Democrat  would  vote  for  me  just  be- 
cause I'm  a  woman.  I'm  a  qualified  candi- 
date." 

Her  qualifications  were  judged  and 
deemed  adequate  first  by  that  convention, 
which  endorsed  her  over  a  strong  bid  by 
former  House  Democratic  leader,  Dick 
Backes  of  Olenbum.  and  then  by  the  state's 
voters,  who  put  her  into  office  with  Gov. 
George  Sinner  In  1984.  ousting  Incumbent 
Republican  Gov.  Allen  Olson. 

Before  moving  into  her  role  as  lieutenant 
governor.  Meiers  was  a  lifelong  North 
Dakota  farm  resident. 

She  grew  up  on  a  farm  near  Parshall,  N.D. 
dau^ter  of  Axel  and  Grace  Olson.  Her 
father  served  in  the  state  Legislature  for  22 
yean,  representing  the  same  Mountrail 
County  area  that  Meiers  later  served. 

After  having  a  son.  David,  by  an  earlier 
marriage.  Meiers  married  Glenn  Meiers  In 
19S0  and  they  had  three  more  sons.  Mi- 
chael. Monte  and  Scott. 


Glenn  Meiers  remains  on  the  family  farm, 
which  has  been  taken  over  by  Scott. 

A  graduate  of  the  University  of  North 
Dakota,  Ruth  Meiers  worked  for  12  years  as 
a  case  worker  and  child  welfare  worker  for 
county  social  services.  She  also  served  on 
the  county  welfare  board  and  for  nearly  30 
years  on  the  Upper  Missouri  District  Health 
Unit  Board. 

In  1974.  she  was  elected  to  the  state 
House,  and  was  sworn  in  Dec.  3  that  year,  40 
years  to  the  day  after  her  father  had  been 
first  sworn  as  a  legislator. 

Meiers  served  on  the  House  Social  Serv- 
ices and  Veterans'  Affairs  and  the  House  Ju- 
diciary committees  her  first  three  terms, 
then  switched  to  the  more  influential  House 
Apprvpriations  in  the  1981  session. 

In  1983  Democrats  held  a  House  majority 
and  Meiers  switched  back  to  chair  the  social 
servloes  committee.  In  1985,  she  chaired  the 
state  Senate  as  lieutenant  governor. 

Meiers'  low,  sometimes  gravelly  voice  was 
not  given  to  fiery  oration  but  was  more 
likely  to  be  heard  expressing  quiet  concern 
alx>ut  current  problems. 

For  all  her  concern  and  social  conscience, 
however,  Meiers  seemed  perjjetuaUy  cheer- 
ful, always  smUing,  quick  to  laugh. 

Though  her  role  In  the  Sinner  administra- 
tion was  vague  at  first,  she  came  to  be  the 
governor's  stand-in  at  a  wide  range  of  activi- 
ties, fk'om  ceremonial  to  substantive. 

She  spoke  often  to  service  clubs  and 
others  across  the  state,  usually  writing  her 
own  veeches,  and  sat  In  for  Sinner  on  vari- 
ous boards. 

Meters  pursued  particular  concerns  about 
state  historical  issues  and  the  state's  mental 
health  service  delivery  system. 

Her  major  project  came  to  be  a  panel  com- 
missioned by  Sinner  to  review  state  pro- 
grams for  children. 

As  chair  of  the  Governor's  Commission  on 
Children  and  Adolescents  at  Risk,  Meiers 
played  a  central  part  in  shaping  a  report 
that  calls  for  sweeping  changes  In  the 
state's  response  to  children  caught  up  in 
troubling  situations. 

News  of  Meiers  collapse  in  her  office  Sept. 
10,  1986,  and  the  subsequent  news  that  she 
suffered  from  Inoperable  cancer  cast  a  paU 
of  sadness  over  the  state  Capitol  and 
prompted  an  outpouring  of  cards,  flowers 
and  prayers  from  state  citizens. 

Her  grit,  was  evidenced  when,  just  a  week 
later,  she  was  back  at  work,  keeping  short 
office  hours,  speaking  on  occasion. 

Meiers  faced  the  situation  squarely  from 
the  start,  telling  reporters  herself  about  the 
finding  of  malignant  cancer  in  her  lung  and 
brain,  and  saying  "I  Ijelieve  in  prayer,  I  be- 
lieve in  miracles.  I  also  believe  in  reality, 
and  I  believe  I  can  deal  with  that." 

And  she  worked  hard  to  beat  the  disease. 

Radiation  treatments  began  the  day  the 
malignant  tumors  were  confirmed.  She 
forced  herself  to  keep  her  weight  up  in  the 
face  of  lack  of  appetite,  and  she  struggled  to 
remain  optimistic  about  her  chances. 

"The  good  years  you  have,  you  appreci- 
ate," she  said  in  January.  "You  reflect  on 
what  your  life  has  l)een— that  it  has  been  a 
satisfying  life." 

Despite  Meiers'  attempts  to  keep  as 
normal  a  schedule  as  possible,  and  her  in- 
tention to  preside  over  the  1987  legislative 
session,  further  health  problems  plagued 
her  and  she  was  in  and  out  of  the  hospital 
as  the  cancer  and  its  treatment  took  their 
inevitable  toU. 

She  was  readmitted  to  a  Bismarck  hospi- 
tal at  the  end  of  January  complaining  of  a 
sore  throat  and  fatigue.  Doctors  said  then 
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that  the  cfincer  had  spread  to  her  liver,  and 
she  began  chemotherapy  treatments. 

In  mld-Vebruary,  the  Indomitable  Meiers 
returned  «o  preside  over  the  Senate,  saying 
she  intended  to  work  short  hours  until  she 
felt  a  little  stronger.  Five  days  later,  an- 
other tumor  was  discovered  in  her  brain, 
and  she  began  outpatient  treatments  for  it. 

She  was  selected  at  the  end  of  February 
as  the  fir$t  recipient  of  the  North  Dakota 
Citizen  Award  by  the  North  Dakota  Hall  of 
Fame,  anf  attended  the  banquet  in  early 
March  in  a  wheelchair  that  her  sons  insist- 
ed she  use. 

It  was  her  last  public  appearance.  On 
March  13,  she  returned  to  a  Bism&rck  hospi- 
tal. 

On  election  as  lieutenant  governor,  Meiers 
said  this;  "I  don't  think  anyone  who  knows 
me  thinks  it's  going  to  change  me.  I'll 
always  be  the  farm  wife  I've  always  been. 
I'll  always  be  an  average  North  Dakotan." 

North  Dakotans  mourn  the  loss  of  the  av- 
erage citizen. 


EUJiOGY  FOR  SENATOR 
EDWARD  ZORINSKY 

Mr.  STfMMS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  join  with  those  of  my  colleagues 
who  havd  already  delivered  eulogies  to 
our  esteemed  colleague  and  a  man  I 
considerod  a  very  good  friend,  Senator 
Edward  Zorinsky 

Senator  Zorinsky's  sudden  death 
deeply  saddened  me  and  all  our  col- 
leagues in  this  Chamber  and  all  the 
friends  he  has  had  in  Nebraska  and 
across  the  country  in  the  United 
States.  I  will  always  think  kindly  and 
fondly  of  my  association  and  consider 
it  a  privilege  that  I  had  him  as  a 
friend. 

We  worked  together  and  very  closely 
on  many  issues.  We  participated  in 
many  great  debates,  usually  together 
and  on  the  same  side  of  the  issue. 

As  a  former  Republican,  Ed  main- 
tained close  ties  with  members  of  the 
Republican  group  in  this  body,  and  his 
conscienoe  frequently  compelled  him 
to  set  aside  partisan  concerns  and  vote 
for  what  he  believed  in,  even  if  most 
of  those  in  his  party  opposed  what  he 
was  voting  for. 

On  more  than  one  crucial  issue,  his 
vote  was  the  one  that  made  the  differ- 
ence. On  some  of  the  great  votes  that 
we  had  in  this  Chamber  in  the  99th 
Congress,  when  there  was  a  one-vote 
difference.  Ed  2jorinsky's  vote  was  the 
one  that  made  the  day  and  caused  the 
motion  to  move  forward. 

Many  Of  us  on  this  side  of  the  aisle 
came  to  rely  on  him  for  counsel,  for 
guidance,  and  oftentimes  for  support. 

That  imusual  independence  of  politi- 
cal courage  was  what  I  admired  most 
about  Ed  Zorinsky.  In  some  circles 
those  attributes  brought  him  criticism, 
and  I  am  sure  his  independence  was 
often  frustrating  to  his  colleagues  on 
the  other  side  of  the  aisle.  But  all  of 
us  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  whether 
we  agreed  with  him  or  not  on  a  par- 
ticular issue,  knew  that  he  was  a  man 
of  sincere  convictions. 


On  issues  of  importance  to  the  secu- 
rity of  our  Nation,  he  was  a  solid  voice 
for  strength.  He  was  intensely  patriot- 
ic. 

Perhaps  as  the  son  of  a  Russian- 
Jewish  immigrant,  he  had  a  special  ap- 
preciation for  the  liberties  we  enjoy  in 
this  country  and  the  strength  neces- 
sary to  protect  them.  It  was  always  in- 
spirational to  hear  him  speak  of  his 
background  and  his  patriotism,  the 
sense  of  appreciation  for  America  that 
he  had  that  was  instilled  in  him  by  his 
father. 

I  join  all  my  colleagues  in  lamenting 
the  passage  of  this  unique  and  coura- 
geous man,  and  in  extending  my  con- 
dolences to  his  wife  Cece  and  the  Zor- 
insky  family. 


FEDERAL-AID  HIGHWAY  ACT  OP 
1987 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  the  Fed- 
eral-Aid Highway  Act  of  1987  is  a  sig- 
nificant achievement.  We  have  been 
working  on  it  since  the  first  session  of 
the  last  Congress.  It  is  the  first  major 
highway  bill  passed  since  1982.  I  com- 
mend Senator  Buroick  and  Senator 
STArroRD,  the  chairman  and  ranking 
member  of  the  Environment  and 
Public  Works  Committee,  and  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  and  ranking 
member  of  the  subcommittee,  Senator 
MoYNiHAH  and  Senator  Symhs.  for 
their  diligence  and  perseverance  in 
shepherding  this  bill  through  the  Con- 
gress. This  has  been  a  herculean  task. 

Unfortunately,  we  are  not  out  of  the 
woods  yet.  The  President  has  threat- 
ened to  veto  this  bill.  I  hope  he  will 
not;  but  if  he  does,  we  must  be  pre- 
pared to  act  quicldy.  One  item  of  con- 
tention in  this  conference  agreement 
is  the  provision  that  was  included  in 
the  Senate-passed  version  of  the  bill  to 
allow  the  States  to  increase  the  speed 
limit  to  65  mUes  per  hour.  Although  I 
opposed  increasing  the  speed  limit 
when  the  Senate  considered  this  bill  in 
February,  those  provisions  were  adopt- 
ed by  the  Senate  by  a  vote  of  65  to  33. 
Wednesday  of  this  week,  the  House  of 
Representatives  adopted  the  Senate 
provisions  by  a  vote  of  217  to  206.  Be- 
cause it  is  so  vitally  important  that 
these  highway  moneys  be  released,  I 
support  the  Senate  provisions  adopted 
by  the  House  and  brought  back  to  the 
Senate  to  allow  the  States  to  raise  the 
speed  limit  to  65  miles  per  hour. 
Should  the  President  veto  this  bill, 
then  it  is  essential  that  the  highway 
package  remain  intact  so  we  can  hope 
to  have  the  required  two-thirds  major- 
ity to  override  that  veto. 

Federal-aid  highway  moneys  should 
have  been  distributed  on  October  1, 
1986.  So  far,  there  has  Yteen  a  6-month 
delay  in  releasing  those  moneys  to  the 
States.  Many  States  have  run  out  of 
highway  construction  moneys.  My 
State  of  West  Virginia  stands  ready  to 
obligate     $103     million     in     highway 


projects.  Not  only  have  State  highway 
construction  programs  been  seriously 
disrupted,  but  any  further  delays  in 
the  release  of  these  highway  moneys 
wiU  mean  a  further  loss  of  the  con- 
struction season.  Transportation  plays 
a  critical  role  in  the  economic  well- 
being  of  the  Nation.  The  delay  in  the 
release  of  these  Federal-aid  moneys 
will  have  serious,  long-term  implica- 
tions both  in  the  development  of  our 
infrastructure  and  in  the  number  of 
jobs  lost  in  the  construction  and  relat- 
ed service  and  supply  industries. 

I  hope  that  the  President  wUl  sign 
this  bill.  I  don't  like  every  provision  in 
this  legislation,  and  I  doubt  that  there 
has  ever  been  a  bill  of  this  magnitude 
that  every  individual  Senator  and 
Member  of  the  House  has  agreed  on 
every  single  provision.  That  is  why  we 
have  a  joint  conference  committee,  to 
work  out  a  compromise.  However,  if 
the  President  does  veto  this  measure, 
we  must  be  prepared  to  act  quickly  to 
override  that  veto. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD.  Is  there  further  morning 
business? 

The  DEPUTY  PRESIDENT  pro 
tempore.  Is  there  further  morning 
business?  If  not,  morning  business  is 
closed. 


MORATORIUM  OF  ASSISTANCE 
TO  THE  NICARAGUAN  DEMO- 
CRATIC RESISTANCE 

The  DEPUTY  PRESIDENT  pro 
tempore.  The  clerk  will  rejjort  the 
pending  business. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  motion  to  proceed  to  the  joint  resolu- 
tion (H.J.  Res.  175)  to  impose  a  moratorium 
on  United  States  assistance  for  the  Nicara- 
guan  E>emocratic  Resistance  untU  there  has 
been  a  full  and  adequate  accounting  for  pre- 
vious assistance. 

The  Senate  resimied  consideration 
of  the  motion  to  proceed  to  the  joint 
resolution. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  see  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Nevada  on 
the  floor.  Does  he  wish  to  speak  on 
the  pending  matter  before  the  Senate? 

Mr.  HECHT.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader.  Yes,  I  do. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator. 

The  DEPUTY  PRESIDENT  pro 
tempore.  The  Senator  from  Nevada. 

Mr.  HECHT.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  talk  today  about  the  Presi- 
dent's White  House  report  on  Nicara- 
gua of  March  1987.  The  report  states: 

This  report  on  Nicaragua  is  transmitted  In 
accordance  with  sections  211(e)  and  214  of 
the  FY  1987  Military  Construction  Appro- 
priations Act.  It  includes: 

A  detailed  statement  of  the  status  of  nego- 
tiations toward  a  settlement  of  the  conflict 
in  Central  America.  Including  the  willing- 


ness of  the  Nicaraguan  democratic  resist- 
ance and  the  Government  of  Nicaragua  to 
negotiate  a  settlement; 

A  discussion  of  alleged  human  rights  vio- 
lations by  the  Nicaraguan  democratic  resist- 
ance and  the  Government  of  Nicaragua,  in- 
cluding a  statement  of  the  steps  taken  by 
the  Nicaraguan  democratic  resistance  to 
remove  from  its  ranks  any  individual  who 
have  engaged  in  human  rights  abuses:  and 

An  evaluation  of  the  progress  made  by  the 
Nicaraguan  democratic  resistance  In  broad- 
ening Its  political  tMtse  and  defining  a  uni- 
fied and  coordinated  program  for  achieving 
representative  democracy  In  Nicaragua. 

The  bulk  of  the  $60  miUlon  previously  re- 
leased for  obligation  has  been  allocated  for 
logistical  and  training  needs  of  the  Nicara- 
guan democratic  resistance.  Detailed  ac- 
counting on  disbursements  from  these  funds 
Is  being  provided  separately  to  the  appropri- 
ate committees  of  the  Congress.  To  date,  $2 
million  has  tieen  allocated  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  for  strengthening  programs 
and  activities  of  the  Nicaraguan  democratic 
resistance  for  the  observance  and  advance- 
ment of  human  rights.  Of  the  $2  million. 
$400,000  has  been  disbursed  to  the  Nicara- 
guan Association  for  Human  Rights.  De- 
tailed accounting  of  how  these  fluids  are 
being  used  Is  provided  in  the  attached 
Annex. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
annex  referred  to  be  included  at  the 
end  of  my  remarks. 

The  DEPUTY  PRESIDENT  pro 
temtK>re.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  HECHT.  Mr.  President,  I  contin- 
ue with  the  report: 

Accounting  standards,  procedures,  and 
controls  have  been  developed  In  consulta- 
tion with  the  appropriate  committees  of 
Congress  and  the  Office  of  the  Comptroller 
General. 

This  report  focuses  on  the  period  since 
December  12,  1986,  when  the  last  report  on 
Nicaragua  was  transmitted  to  the  Congress 
in  accordance  with  sections  211(d)  and  214 
of  the  Act. 

ETTOKTS  TO  PROMOTE  A  SZTTLEKKIfT  tM 
CENTRAI.  AMXBICA  AlfD  IM  ITICABACUA 

Efforts  toward  a  negotiated  agreement  in 
Central  America  have  intensified  in  recent 
months  but  continued  intransigence  by 
Nicaragua  has  prevented  progress.  The  Con- 
tadora  countries  have  sought  to  revive  the 
negotiating  process,  deadlocked  since  mid- 
1986,  but  they  have  achieved  no  break- 
throughs. The  Central  American  democra- 
cies, building  on  the  momentum  they  devel- 
oped In  1986  to  take  the  lead  role  in  the  res- 
olution of  the  regional  crisis,  are  moving 
forward  with  ideas  of  their  own  Intended  to 
overcome  the  impasse  in  the  Contadora 
process. 

The  Foreign  Ministers  of  the  Contadora 
and  Support  Group  countries  met  in  Rio  de 
Janeiro  on  December  16-18.  They  Issued  a 
declaration  noting  the  serious  situation  in 
Central  America  and  announcing  their  in- 
tention to  visit  Central  America  in  early 
January,  accompanied  by  the  Secretaries 
General  of  the  OAS  and  UN.  A  separate 
communique  announced  their  decision  to  in- 
stitutionalize Contadora  by  scheduling  regu- 
lar meetings  and  to  broaden  Its  scope  to  in- 
clude regional  political  and  economic  Issues. 

During  their  January  19-20  trip  to  the 
five  Central  American  countries,  the  eight 
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Minlrten  KNicht  to  find  common 
I  for  rMumlnc  the  negotiatlona.  They 
lunlqae  on  Jantiur  21  statinc 
thai  tlwr  had  not  found  amonc  the  Centnl 
ABMrtOBiH  the  poUtleal  wffl  to  nw>lve  the 
eoBflkt  Tttey  noted,  however,  that  all  the 
OHitial  ABMrican  atatee  had  ezpreHed  their 
In  a  poUttcal  aoluUon 
I  to  continue  to  partici- 
pate tn  the  Oontadora  procea.  the  Conta- 
data  eoimtrlea  iPoold.  therefore,  persevere 
IntlMireCfarta. 

In  their  »«*— ■— *~^  with  the  Cwitadora 
the  four  Central  American  de- 
that  the  key  to  lasting 
political  change  in 
Thla  reouired  that  the  Sandinis- 
taa  enter  Into  a  procew  of  dlalocue  and  na- 
ttonal  reoondllatlon  with  their  oinxMitlon. 
Prealdent  Aacooa  of  Honduraa  sent  a  letter 
to  hie  eounterparta  In  the  el^t  Contadora 
and  Support  Oroup  countriee  explaining 
that  the  oMb  tn  Central  America  was  not 
an  International  oonfllet  between  countries, 
but  an  Internal  wwfllfft  within  Nicaragua 
that  wai  v)illlnc  Ofver  Its  borders:  this  inter- 
nal r^^ny*-  was  eauaed  by  the  lack  of  de- 
muciacy  In  Nicaragua  and  the  Sandlntetan' 
etfoets  to  conaolldate  a  dictatorship  aligned 
with  the  Soviet  Union  and  Cuba.  He  also 
pointed  out  that  Nicaragua  effectively 
biodced  the  negotiating  process  by  taking 
an  iasoe  at  the  core  of  the  regional  conflict 
to  the  IntemaUonal  Court  of  JusUce  (ICJ). 
A  Satvadoran  aide  memoire  noted  tliat  Ni- 
caniua'a  aoiti  against  Coata  Rica  and  Hon- 
duraa at  the  ICJ  (fOed  in  July.  1986)  were 
"T*^*****  with  the  Contadora  process.  It 
called  on  Nicaragua  to  drop  the  cases  so 
that  negotiations  could  resume. 

Tbe  Sandinistas,  however,  remained  In- 
The  Nlearaguan  communique 
during  the  Contadora  visit  demon- 
strated the  Sandinistas'  continuing  desire 
for  a  pteeemeal  approach  that  would  relieve 
them  of  the  obU^^kms  of  a  OMnprehenslve, 
Terlflable.  and  simultaneous  Contadora  set- 
tlement. They  caUed  for  bilateral  talks  with 
tbe  United  States,  Honduras,  and  Costa 
Rica.  They  refused  to  withdraw  their  cases 
at  the  International  Court  of  Justice.  Most 
tanpoitantly,  they  showed  no  signs  that  they 
ware  willing  to  enter  into  a  dialogue  with 
their  Ofwn  people  tat  Instituting  democratic 
process  In  Nicaragua. 

In  keeping  with  their  Interest  In  assisting 
the  Contadora  iHooess.  the  UN  and  OAS 
Seentaiies  General  accompanied  the  eight 
Contadora  foreign  ministers  at  the  latters' 
requeat.  Througliout  the  trip,  both  the  OAS 
and  the  UN  Secretary  Oeneral  made  clear 
that  theirs  was  a  supporting  and  f  acUitating 
role  and  that  it  was  up  to  the  Contadora 
countries  and  the  Central  Americans  to 
move  the  process  forward. 

Costa  Rica  has  taken  the  lead  in  formulat- 
ing propoaala  to  break  the  impasse  in  re- 
gional negotiations  by  addressing  the  key 
issues  of  national  reooncillati<m  and  democ- 
ratlaatlan  tn  Nicaragua.  On  January  7,  As- 
sistant Secretary  Aluwns  and  the  Presi- 
dent's ^wdal  Envoy  for  Central  America, 
Amhassartnr  Phillip  Habib,  met  with  CosU 
Rlcan  Foreign  ICtaiister  Madrigal  In  Miami 
to  discuss  Prealdent  Arias'  ideas.  Madrigal 
anbaequently  dtacuased  these  Ideas  with  his 
counterparts  from  the  three  Central  Ameri- 
can democracies  at  a  meeting  in  San  Salva- 
dor on  January  16.  After  meeting  with  the 
viatttng  Contadora  foreign  ministers  on  Jan- 
uary 19,  Madrigal  traveled  to  Western 
Cunpe  to  stiare  these  Ideas  with  several 
guveiiiiuents. 

On  Felmiary  16.  President  Arias  basted  a 
summit  meeting  in  San  Jose  of  the  four 


democratic  Central  American  nations.  The 
four  presidents  Joined  in  a  declaration  of 
principles  noting  the  need  for  peace  In  the 
regioti.  and  they  agreed  that  a  draft  peace 
proposal  by  Prealdent  Arias  should  be  oon- 
sidertd  at  a  subsequent  summit  meeting— 
wtiich  would  Include  Nicaragua— to  be  held 
wlthib  90  days  at  Esquipulaa.  Guatemala. 
The  Arias  proposals  seek  to  address  the  key 
issuea  of  national  reconciliation  and  democ- 
ratization within  the  Contadora  framework. 
The  Sandinistas  initially  scorned  the  Arias 
initiative;  a  harshly  worded  Nlearaguan 
communique  Issued  January  SO  accused 
Costa  Rica  of  sabotsging  the  Contadora 
process,  committing  treason  against  all  of 
Latin  America,  and  surrendering  Its  sover- 
eignty (along  with  the  other  Central  Ameri- 
can democracies)  to  the  United  States.  Fol- 
lowing the  San  Jose  summit  meeting,  the 
Sandfaiistas  revised  their  position:  they 
stated  that  they  would  study  the  Arias  pro- 
posals and  would  participate  in  the  Esquipu- 
laa meeting.  The  United  States  has  wel- 
comed the  efforts  of  Costa  Rica  and  the 
other  three  Central  American  democracies 
to  overcome  the  current  impasse  In  regional 
negottatlons. 

The  United  Nlearaguan  Opposition  (UNO) 
also  liad  several  representatives  In  Giuite- 
mala  C^ty  during  the  San  Jose  ni  meeting 
between  Central  American  foreign  ministers 
and  their  European  counterparts.  UNO's 
Secretariat  of  International  Relations  is 
pursuing  every  opportunity  to  explain  to 
other  governments  and  foreign  audiences 
the  position  of  the  resistance.  UNO  leaders 
Artuvo  Cruz  and  Alfonso  Robelo  as  well  as 
the  Southern  Opposition  Bloc  (BOS)  have 
aimosnced  their  support  of  the  principles 
beliiiid  the  Arias  peace  initiative.  BOS  has 
also  announced  a  willingness  not  to  accept 
U.S.  aid  if  a  cease-fire  Is  declared. 

Between  January  12  and  16,  the  eve  of  the 
Contadora  and  Support  Oroup  trip  to  the 
region.  Ambassador  Habib  traveled  to  Ave 
Contadora  and  Support  Oroup  Countries— 
Argeatina,  Brazil,  Panama,  Uruguay,  and 
Venesuela— to  continue  consultations  on  the 
negotiating  process.  He  explained  that  the 
United  States  welcomed  their  efforts  to 
revive  the  negotiating  process  and  urged 
them  to  listen  to  the  Central  American  de- 
mocracies during  their  visit. 

The  following  week  Ambassador  Habib 
visited  seven  of  the  European  Community 
countries— Belgium,  France,  Italy,  Portugal, 
Spain,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  West  Ger- 
many—to consult  with  them  on  our  policy 
toward  Central  America  and  to  highlight 
the  positive  role  the  EC  can  play  In  the 
regicm. 

Ambassador  Habib  visited  Costa  Rica, 
Honduras,  El  Salvador,  and  Mexico  Febru- 
ary 22-24  to  discuss  the  status  of  the  negoti- 
ating process  and  exchange  views  on  the 
Arias  proposals. 

U.S.  Government  support  for  regional  ne- 
gotiations has  thus  continued  throughout 
the  period.  At  the  time  of  preparation  of 
this  report,  the  Central  American  countries 
tiave  not  concluded  a  comprehensive  and  ef- 
fective agreement  based  on  the  Contadora 
Docisnent  of  Objectives.  Furthermore, 
there  is  no  reasonable  prospect  at  this  time 
that  the  Government  of  Nicaragua  will 
engafe  in  a  serious  dialogue  with  represent- 
ative* of  all  elements  of  the  Nlearaguan 
democratic  opposition,  accompanied  by  a 
cease-fire  and  an  effective  end  to  the  exist- 
ing constraints  on  political  freedoms.  Nor  is 
there  a  reasonable  prospect  of  achieving 
such  an  agreement  through  further  diplo- 
matic measures,  multilateral  or  bilateral,  in 


the  fores«eable  future  without  additional 
■sriitance  to  the  Nlcaragxian  democratic  re- 
sistance. 

RegardiM  internal  dialogue,  on  February 
6,  seven  of  the  principal  parties  of  the  Nlea- 
raguan dyic  oppoattton— ranging  trom  the 
Conservative  Party  to  the  Communist 
Party— prtaented  their  own  proposal  to 
achieve  national  reconciliation  and  democ- 
ratization. Their  plan  contained  nine  points, 
including  the  formation  of  a  national  com- 
mission fcr  peace:  a  ceaae-fire;  full  restora- 
tion of  political,  social,  and  economic  rights: 
an  amnesty:  and  a  calendar  for  elections  at 
all  levels  to  l>e  carried  out  within  a  year. 
They  sent  a  delegation  to  present  their  plan 
to  the  governments  attending  the  EC-Cen- 
tral America-Contadora  Group  ministerial 
meeting  la  Guatemala  City  February  9-10 
(San  Jose  III). 

ExHDn  1 
ExrarsinnuB  for  Hdmar  Rights  Proobam 
To  date,  $2,000,000  has  been  allocated  to 
the  Department  of  State  for  strengthening 
the  human  rights  programs  and  activities  of 
the  Nlearaguan  democratic  resistance.  On 
Novemt)er  5,  1986  a  grant  of  $990,000  was 
made  to  the  Nlearaguan  Association  for 
Human  Rights  (NAHR).  Of  this  amount, 
$400,000  has  been  disbursed  to  the  Associa- 
tion in  two  advances  of  $200,000.  The  second 
advance  was  made  available  to  the  Associa- 
tion on  January  29,  and  as  of  the  date  of 
preparation  of  this  annex,  expenditure  of 
$241,880  lias  been  reported.  The  table  below 
shows  the  detaUed  accounting.  In  addition, 
there  have  been  an  estimated  $12,700  In  ex- 
penditures for  administrative  costs  of  De- 
partment of  State  personnel  working  with 
the  prognun.  These  expenditures  Include 
travel  and,  translation  services. 

Exjtenditunt 
iOct.  3S.  IMiS-Feb.  22. 1M7] 
Expenditures  for  NAHR: 

Personnel: 

Salaries  and  allowances $101,551 

Training 11,357 

Professional  fees 2,991 

Office  and  administration: 

Copying  and  printing 14,61 1 

Rentals 13,440 

Office  equipment 10,426 

Furniture 8,467 

Maintenance  and  repair 5,476 

Telephone  and  telegraph 3,833 

Paper  and  office  supplies 3,469 

Miscellaneous 2,201 

Advertising 2.181 

Security 1,124 

Miscellaneous  supplies 782 

Magaaines  and  periodicals 595 

Courier 503 

Meetings 317 

Water  and  electricity 249 

Mail  and  postage 240 

Repregentation 78 

Travel: 

International  travel 27,261 

Vehicles 24.170 

Local  travel  and  transport 6,427 

Vehicle     maintenance     and 

repair 131 


Subtotal 241.880 

Department  of  State  administra- 
tive costs: 
Travel ._ 11.200 
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Translations 1.500  Theirs  is  another  saoceaa  story  of  forms    you    had    yourself    announced    to 

people  who  fled  (wmmunism  and  with  remedy  what  was  already  a  highly  diaturb- 

Subtotal \2,iw  j.jjgjj.  ,rtlllngneas  to  work  hard,  save  **«  situation.   It  was  our  hope  that  in 

Total                                          254,580  their  money,  invest  wisely,  raise  their  "oving    toward    »mnesty    and    ekwtOTal 

*"*~ »-^,"«~  ♦-_.ni__  -„ J  _,„_v  nriftii.!  «^Ho  i,x,m*^^  reform,  you  were  laying  tlie  foundation  for 

Mr.  HECHT.  Mr.  President,  one  of  J.         S^-  ^V^  ^^^^  J^^  »  ^^^^^  "«»  democratic  evoluUon  in  your 

my  colleagues  Is  on  the  floor,  the  dls-  ^a\e  become  very  successful  and  pro-  country. 

tinsuished  Senator  from  Idaho,  and  I  ductive  elements  In  o\a  society.                     .xfter  the  bloody  outbreak  of  violence 

would  like  to  ask  him  to  comment  on  a  These  very  same  P«ople,  of  courae,  and  Uisurrectlon  in  September,  we  decided 

few  thoughts  he   has  regarding  the  want  to  go  back  and  liberate  Cuba,  to  join  with  other  friendly  govemmenu  to 

current  situation  in  Nicaragua.  P^^  «<^*"  i°''J^'^®  u  [J°"«l»"<^  »"*•  '<*''**  T.  '°**^  h"*^^  help  achieve  sucha 

Mr.  SYMMS  addressed  the  Chair.  *^^.^!°f2?^;^PH^Jl^«l»*f^"*°5!  Kt'^^rJ.^'!ii.^;i  ??/..Sf^'^™il^ 

TVio    PwiTRTnTTJO    nTiTPiniTi    (Mr  that  stated  the  United  States  would  by  Nlcaraguans  and  the  abuses  documented 

rS™^      The     S^^  fr^  not   encourage   or   aid   any  effort   to  by  the  Inter-American  Human  Rights  Com- 

RoooFELLER).     The     Senator     from  oygrthrowthe  Government  In  Cuba,  mission  miulec  ear  ttuit  the  alterrmtive  to  a 

laano.  i,„„_  ^_  j_  twi-  _n  i,.,t  <.«n<>.<.iKio    ah  negotiated  settlement  could  only  be  further 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President.  I  have  ^*yt.T*®  ****  *"  ^"*  impossible.  AU  ^"^lence. 

read  this  morning's  paper,   and  was  of  this  is  a  consequence  of  the  Bay  of  ..^^6    international    MedUtlng    Oroup 

quite   shocked   to    read    that    former  "8»  fiasco  where  the  united  states  worked  Indefatlgably  to  enable  you  and  aU 

President  Carter  while  visiting  Egypt,  failed  to  support  the  anti-Castro  land-  Nlcaraguans  to  settle  the  crisis  amicably, 

is  malting  statements  to  the  press  that  'n*  forces.  I  know  many  of  the  people  The  Mediators  succeeded  in  engaging  your 

are  very  critical  to  President  Reagan.  '^ho  were  involved  hi  that  (Courageous  moderate  opponents  In  a  way  that  left  those 

Former    President*    wiU    obviously  »"f"?P^  L?*''^  ^«^„*f  "?f"  ?f*f°  LX^fth  t^h^-^J^lHon"                        "^ 

hftvp    thPir    own    onlnior«    and    ideal:  about  it.  With  just  a  little  bit  of  help,  alon«  with  the  mediation, 

have    their    own    opuuons    ana    loeas  would  have  been  successful  Thev  "After   two  months,   the  Mediators  ob- 

about  U.S.   poUcy,   but   I   think   it  is  '^"f  y  „  "^8  "f  w  ^7.  successiui.  i  ney  agreement  of  your  oooonents  to 

harmful  to  the  foreign  policy  of  the  ?^"fSLtS^  f^^^?f°.r  ?^'^^nrtJ^  T^^^^^o^nZx^S^^- 

United  States  of  America-and  I  like  frpm  Castro  s  forces  offer  to  surrender  ^^..^ed-to  place  your  differences  before  the 

to  view  foreign  policy  as  a  bipartisan  ^neir    oattauoris,   untu   iney   r^uzea  citizens  of  your  country  through  an  intema- 

effort— when  a  former  President  at-  ^^o^  *«*^  ^he  free  Cuban  2506  battal-  tlonally  guaranteed  election.  As  I  am  sure 

tacks  the  motives  of  a  sitting  Presi-  ion  ^^  and  how  little  support  they  you    remember,    the    U£.    representaUve 

dent  in  a  foreign  forum   I  think  it  is  were  i>eing  given  by  the  United  States,  urged  you  to  agree,  and  told  you  It  was  our 

very  detrimental  to  the  ability  of  the  Then  a  year  later,  in  1982,  we  had  judgment  that  if  you  did  not.  you  could 

United  States  to  contribute  to  peace  in  the    Cuban    missUe    crisis.    President  ^n  face  a  sltj«tlon  ^^^^ 

the  Middle  East  to  have  the  former  ,^ennedy  had  another  opportur^y  to  ^j"^™l ^^""JJ^S^ciifXSiS  Jy 

President  say  while  in  Egypt  that  the  "^^^^  £^J*  ^'|!L°U''of  !?f1?  ^e'^JSSo^^fo'l^he'^^  SS^  to 

current  President  can  only  revert  to  Union  s  provocative  msertlon  of  of  fen-  Nicaragua. 

combat  or  other  means  of  force  and  is  s^^e  Soviet  misses  in  Cuba.  That  was  ..^    President,  events  since  then  have 

never  willing  to  try  to  sit  down  and  ne-  *  KOiaen  opportunity  to  uoerate  tne  ^^^^  unkind  to  aU.  The  polarization  and  vlo- 

gotiate.  Cubans,  and  it  could  have  been  sue-  jence  we  feared  has  reached  a  point  that 

WtiBX    happens    in    one    President's  cessful.  I  personally  witnessed  that  op-  calls  for  the  most  courageous  and  far-reacb- 

watch  has  an  impact  on  that  of  the  eration,  and  its  failure  is  one  of  the  ing  response.  It  is  attsolutely  clear  that  the 

novt  T>r»ciHont    TOTiatj»upr  Vinnnpns  in  reasons   I   think   I   am   here   on   the  situation  cannot  be  resolved  militarily  in  a 

thrnSn-Srortwoofthe^  Senate  floor  today  warning  that  we  satisfactory  manner.  Prolonged  conflict  wiU 

S^tStfo"^^?Lt   the^io^  cannot  again  fail  to  st*nd  up  for  free  SiT^^^tS'SSi^^n  ^the^StS 

open  to  our  next  President.  people  in  Central  America.  Our  faUure  ^e^  "»«!  ^  deeper  radlcallzatlon  of  the  sltu- 

I  have  said  this  on  the  floor  many  !"„^„t*H^^«f  ^i^^^I              "^^  "The  only  chance  that  remains  to  achieve 

times,  and  I  will  say  it  again,  that  if  we  *^^'^°'^^™^"  Nicaragua.  ^  enduring  and  democratic  solution  Is  to 

are  not  successful  in  aiding  the  efforts  ^^^  <"*'  »t  happen  m  Nicaragua.'  i  establish  a  transition  process  that  foUows 

of  the  Contras  today,  we  will  be  send-  r^^^*"    ^^^    ''e"  ^ne    late    seventies  the  OAS  resolution.  The  U.S.  and  several 

Ing  American  troops  tomorrow  to  do  when  all  the  New  York  Times  and  the  other  nations  have  been  working  hard  to 

the  same  job    We  should  act  now  to  Washington   Post   (»uld   do   was   talk  obtain  commitments  and  to  create  condi- 

help  the  popular  indigenous  forces  to  ^^^}  ^°y,^»**  ^™°?*,  ^^  *"**  *'°''  "'»'^  *!;^*=^  *!P  '^"^^  "^J?'*! ^l!!^^^ 
nvprthroTO  the  Pommunist  SandinLsta  wonderful  the  Sandinistas  were,  never  to  survive  and  compete  with  extremists. 
^ovpJn^rnt       communist  sandlnlsta    ^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^     ^^^^  ^  ^^^,^  nti>T\^,  and  which  will 

I  tMnk  It  is  Imnortant  that  we  look  nistas  were  Soviet  inspired  and  backed.  Provide  a  chance   for  an   eventual   freely 

I  think  it  IS  Unportani  tnai  we  IOOK  tt.___  ^___  „__„  n*onlP  in  the  anti-  elected  regime  to  emerge.  There  has.  In  fact, 

back  at  the  history  and  see  how  we  got  ^^Z.^^^^^^.'^^^}^  ^''^^J^l^^  been  progress  on  these  matters.  We  and 

into  this  situation.  If  we  look  back  to  Somoza  movement  who  had  a  genlune  ^^^^^  ^^^  American  nations  believe  there 

the  late  1950's  and  early  1960's.  and  desire  for  a  revolution  that  would  be  j^  ^^^  opportunity  to  protect  moderate  ele- 

see  the  roots  of  today's  crisis.  Ambas-  RO^d  for  the  people.  But  the  Sandlnis-  ments.    to    prevent    reprisals    against   the 

sador     Smith      our     Ambassador     to  tas  were  to  brush  them  aside.  Guard,  and  to  establish  a  poUtlcal  process  In 

Mexico,  at  that  time  was  constantly  ,„L*^7^  *  l^'^""  ^1"^  '^f^  ^^l^t'  "^""^  *  .wT°^™"-  ^^'^..'^.J^?^^i 

trvinir  to  warn  President  Eisenhower  ^^^^'  ^^o™  former  Secretary  of  State  However,  that  opportunity  wiU  exist  only  if 

SdTheStL^I^Stment  thatPidll  Cyrus   Vance   to   former   Nlearaguan  ^« '«°^^^^'^^^*f„^°^\^^  ^"** ''*«*°  **» 

Castro  was  an  avowed  Marxist-part  ^*7U1^?to  re^the  letter  from  the  oIlT^KltT^tafhiercJ^tl^t^o^r^ 

of  the  Soviet  orblt-and  that  he  would  Jj^l  *°/^5f^    U  JSd    SteS    of  the  transition  diminishes, 

install  a  Soviet-style  Communist  dicta-  ^°^^ ,  °!,  ^^^    umtea    »ta&M    oi  ..^  continuation  of  the  status  quo  beyond 

torshlp  in  Cuba.  ^^fl**  *^  Managua.  July  14.  1979.  to  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ,^  radicalise  the  sltua- 

We  all  remember  what  happened.  In  President  Somosa.  ^Xaa  even  further,  and  is  likely  to  result  in 

a  Communist  takeover    PIdel  Castro  D»*"  ***•  Paxsmnrr  I  have  been  asked  to  the   renewal  of  the   offensive.   The   best 

came  to  power.  In  addition  to  the  hun-  Pre»ent  tbe  foUowlng  letter  to  you  from  chance  for  preservation  of  the  mode»te  sm- 

drPdn  of  nennle  ahot  hv  Castro's  firina  Secretary  Vance.  tors  of  your  society  Ues  In  commencing  the 

S^    ^e  700  000  CuSm  flSto  "D^  ^  PamngHT:  On  behaU  of  Presi-  transiUon  through  your  prompt  departure. 

?S^;.f^  «tIfL^T,vi^vp  m  J^  dent  carter,  I  wish  to  convey  to  you  the  fol-  and  the  deslgnaUon  of  a  successor  and  a 

the  United  States.  They  have  iMde  ^o^,^^  message  with  respect  to  the  tragic  new  Guard  Commander.  The  hemisphere  is 

marvelous  citizens  for  us.  There  is  a  circumstances  in  your  country.  virtually  unanimous  ttiat  such  a  transition 

great  Cuban  community  In  Miami,  and  -just  over  a  year  ago,  the  President  wrote  process  Is  absolutely  essentlaL  The  OAS 

in  many  other  parts  of  the  country  you  to  register  our  hope  that  you  would  sue-  meml>erg  will  l>e  attendant  on  this  process, 

where  they  have  settled.  ceed  in  implementing  a  series  of  internal  re-  and  the  hemisphere's  attention  will  focus  in 
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ways  whldi  I  bellere  will  reduce  the  poasi- 
UUtjr  of  rqptlMls  and  venecanoe. 

"I  thw  elate  urge  you  to  arrange  your  de- 
partar*  wtthoot  delay.  We  will  receive  you 
In  tha  U.S..  as  OiiibaMaifcii'  PcbuIIo  has  in- 
dieatod.  Tour  continued  delay  will  only  pro- 
long tlia  eonfUet  and  bkmdabed  and  compro- 
min  our  ataOtty  to  try  to  achieve  a  moderate 
outoome. 

'tttneerely, 

CraxTs  Vahcs." 

Stnoerely. 


WHen  Mr.  Reagan,  or  Mr.  Carter  for 
that  matter,  talk  about  i)eace,  they 
talk  about  peace  with  freedom  because 
we  Americans  find  It  Inseparable. 

I  think  that  it  is  most  unfortunate 
that  this  Congress  is  even  discussing 
this  Issue  again.  It  is  unfortunate  that 
we  are  sending  a  message  that  there  is 
some  doubt  about  which  side  the 
Unlttd  States  of  America  is  on.  I  am 

RArtaln   that,  f.hp  Snirl^t.  TTnirtn    has  nn 


If  the  Soviet  Union  wanted  to  solve 
its  food  problem.  It  would  be  very  easy. 
All  they  would  have  to  do  is  kick  the 
Soviet  bureaucrats  off  the  farms  and 
let  the  Soviet  fanners  on  and  they 
would  produce  massive  amounts  of 
grain.  But  they  try  to  let  the  Soviet 
bureaucrats  run  the  farms  and  facto- 
ries and  all  the  production  capacity. 
That  is  why  they  have  an  economic 
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ORDER  OP  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  in  a  few 
minutes  the  managers  of  the  highway 
legislation  will  be  on  the  floor.  The 
Committee  on  Commerce,  true  to  the 
chairman's  word,  the  chairman  being 
Mr.  HoLLiNGS,  has  reported  out  the 
resolution  which  he  indicated  on  yes- 
terday the  committee  would  do  earlier 
today. 


the  coffee,  and  stop  obstructing  U.S. 
assistance  to  the  freedom  fighters. 

I  do  not  mind  obstructionism  If 
there  were  any  way  to  get  to  the 
American  people  the  truth  about  Cen- 
tral America.  Nicaragua,  and  the  con- 
frontation between  the  freedom  fight- 
ers and  the  Cooununlst  Sandinistas 
who  control  the  government.  But  the 
American  people  simply  do  not  under- 


_^._-.i..Ai_  — 


1 —  X    .A.  a 


B^  o  w^  /4    t>^k«*a  1 


best  that  can  be  said  for  him  is  that  a 
pot  is  calling  the  kettle  black. 

Why  can  we  not  have  reasonable 
dialog,  reasonably  and  fairly  reported 
by  the  major  news  media  so  that  the 
American  people  can  make  up  their 
own  minds  about  the  issues  In  Central 
America,  in  Angola.  In  Afghanistan? 
What  is  wrong  with  letting  the  people 
know  both  sides? 


•t^*     W.n.H«      .kkl^ 


._ . 
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wayi  irtileb  I  believe  will  reduce  the  possi- 
bOtty  of  reprlMli  and  veneginoe. 

"I  thenfere  inie  you  to  arnunge  your  de- 
parture wtthoot  delay.  We  wfll  receive  you 
In  the  U&.  H  Amtwrtnr  Pmullo  hu  in- 
dieeted.  Tour  eontlnued  delay  will  only  pro- 
yaam  the  copfllet  and  Woodehed  and  compro- 
mlee  our  ability  to  try  to  achieve  a  moderate 
outcome. 

"Stneerely, 

CrauB  Vamgx." 


Stnoerdy. 


A.PBnnxo, 
Ambattador. 


I  do  not  bring  this  up  to  say  there 
vu  a  mistake  made.  We  know  that 
8tnoa«  efforts  were  made  In  this  Con- 
greH  and  in  the  administration  in  the 
late  seventies  to  help  moderate  ele- 
ments suiTtve  in  Nicaragua.  Obviously, 
thoae  efforts  to  help  the  Niearaguan 
moderates  fell  through  the  cracks. 

Am  usual,  in  a  Soviet-inspired  Com- 
munist revolution,  those  moderate  ele- 
mmts  are  expunged,  liquidated,  killed, 
and  iHJstaed  out  of  the  revolution.  The 
hard  line  Commimist  took  over,  set  up 
the  secret  polioe.  started  using  terror- 
ism. arUtrmry  Jailing,  torture  in  the 
pttaons.  and  began  mass  arrest  of  po- 
litical prisonoB.  As  we  know.  Nicara- 
gua has  more  political  prisoners  than 
any  other  Latin  American  country. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  will  not  contin- 
ue to  make  the  same  mistakes.  How 
many  times  will  we  look  for  a  perfect 
Jeff enonlan  Democrat  to  emerge  from 
a  Third  World  country's  in  this  imper- 
fect woaidL 

What  we  need  to  do  is  help  those 
who  will  be  friendly  to  the  goals  of  the 
Organisation  of  American  States, 
friendly  to  the  Rio  Pact,  friendly  to 
the  efforts  of  the  United  States  to 
maintain  security,  peace,  and  freedom 
in  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

Ifr.  President.  I  think  when  we  talk 
about  peace  and  freedom,  we  need  to 
recognise  that  peace  and  freedom  are 
insQMuable.  Mr.  Gorbachev,  Daniel 
Ortega,  and  Fidel  Castro  always  talk 
about  wanting  peace,  but  their  idea  of 
peace  is  the  slave  camps  that  I  talked 
about  yesterday  on  the  floor.  Their 
idea  of  freedom  is  reflected  in  those 
terrible  stories  about  citizens  of  Nica- 
ragua snatched  off  the  street,  and 
without  trials,  thrown  into  prison,  tor- 
tured, terrorized  by  firing  squads 
where  they  are  lined  up  and  fired  at 
and  missed  to  provide  a  good  dose  of 
terror  for  them  to  go  back  and  tell 
other  opponents  of  the  government 
about. 

So  I  do  not  know  what  has  to 
happen  in  this  country  to  wake  us  up 
so  we  can  recognize  that  there  are 
forces  on  this  Earth  that  are  envious 
of  what  we  have  in  the  United  States 
and  who  want  to  take  away  our  peace 
and  freedom.  They  will  say  they  want 
peace,  but  their  definition  of  peace  is  a 
slave  camp  which  they  run.  Mr.  Gor- 
bachev talks  about  peace.  His  defini- 
tion of  peace  is  a  gulag  where  he  is  the 
commandant 


When  Mr.  Reagan,  or  Mr.  Carter  for 
that  matter,  talk  about  i)eace.  they 
talk  about  peace  with  freedom  because 
we  Americans  find  it  inseparable. 

I  think  that  it  is  most  unfortunate 
that  this  Congress  is  even  discussing 
this  Issue  again.  It  is  unf  ortimate  that 
we  are  sending  a  message  that  there  is 
some  doubt  about  which  side  the 
United  States  of  America  is  on.  I  am 
certain  that  the  Soviet  Union  has  no 
doubt  about  whose  side  it  Is  on.  They 
have  no  doubt  that  they  want  to 
impose  the  Brezhnev  doctrine  and 
take  one  co\mtry  after  another  until 
Mexico  is  embroiled  in  a  revolution 
and  we  are  being  flooded  with  immi- 
grants and  are  forced  to  use  American 
troops  to  restore  peace  and  defend  our 
own  borders  for  the  first  time  in 
modem  history.  That  is  where  they 
are  beaded.  They  Imow  whose  side 
they  are  on. 

We  have  the  tactical,  strategic  and 
economic  advantages  to  be  successful 
in  Central  America.  In  my  view,  we 
should  make  an  unequivocal  commit- 
ment that  neither  oxir  friends  nor  our 
enemies  have  any  question  about. 

Certainly  we  should  be  willing  to  let 
the  popular  indigenous  forces  in  Nica- 
ragua fight  for  their  own  survival  and 
their  own  freedom  rather  than  letting 
the  situation  slide  backward  until  one 
day  the  next  Presldent-maybe  it  will 
not  be  President  Reagan,  but  the  next 
President— will  be  forced  to  put  Ameri- 
can troops  in  the  field  to  preserve 
peace  and  freedom  In  the  Western 
Hemisphere.  That  is  what  this  issue  is 
all  about. 

There  is  no  reason  for  us  to  equivo- 
cate. It  is  a  clear-cut  situation.  It  is  a 
choice  between  accepting  the  Commu- 
nist Sandinlsta  totalitarian  dictator- 
ship in  charge  in  Nicaragua  or  sup- 
porting the  forces  that  can  restore 
some  kind  of  a  free  society  in  the 
future  and  give  hope  for  democracy, 
and  freedom  of  religion  and  the  press. 

So  I  would  hope  that  the  majority 
leader  would  see  fit  to  call  down  this 
motion  and  to  take  it  off  the  floor,  to 
help  send  a  message  that  we.  the 
United  States  of  America,  are  for  free- 
dom and  are  going  to  deny  the  Brezh- 
nev doctrine:  that  it  is  not  inevitable 
that  the  Soviet  empire  should  expand 
and  expand  without  resistance.  If  we 
will  help  those  forces  of  freedom  In 
placet  like  Nicaragua,  Angola,  and  Af- 
ghanistan, we  can  allow  that  resist- 
ance to  succeed. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  what  our  goal 
should  be.  Communists  expand  be- 
cause they  have  a  bankrupt,  failed 
system.  They  cannot  produce  enough 
to  feed  their  people  in  the  Soviet 
Union,  so  they  expand,  take  the 
wealth  and  capital  that  has  been  de- 
veloped by  other  people  and  pour  It 
into  their  economy.  That  is  what  this 
issue  is  all  about.  And  if  you  put  them 
on  the  defensive,  they  caimot  survive. 


If  the  Soviet  Union  wanted  to  solve 
its  food  problem,  it  would  be  very  easy. 
All  they  would  have  to  do  is  liick  the 
Soviet  bureaucrats  off  the  farms  and 
let  the  Soviet  farmers  on  and  they 
would  produce  massive  amounts  of 
grain.  But  they  try  to  let  the  Soviet 
bureaucrats  run  the  farms  and  facto- 
ries and  all  the  production  capacity. 
That  Is  why  they  have  an  economic 
problem. 

So  they  turn  to  the  military,  because 
they  can  develop  a  military  because 
there  is  nothing  free  about  a  military. 
It  is  totalitarian  by  its  very  nature.  So 
a  SocialiBt  dictatorship  can  have  a 
very  good  military  to  compete  with 
the  capitalist  countries  because  of  the 
discipline  that  comes  within  the  ranks 
of  the  system.  Then  they  start  looking 
for  countries  to  bully— they  are  op- 
pressing Angola  with  their  Cuban 
troops,  lliey  are  destroying  Afghani- 
stan themselves.  They  are  involved  all 
across  Africa  and  in  Central  America. 
Why?  Why  do  they  want  to  expand? 
Because  they  can  make  their  model 
work  better  if  they  control  everjrthlng. 
that  is  why.  Mr.  President,  They  can 
make  it  work  better  if  they  control  ev- 
erything. That  is  exactly  why  they  are 
expansionists. 

So  what  we  need  to  do  is  turn  on  the 
heat.  We  have  the  advantage.  We  have 
the  power.  We  have  the  strength.  We 
should  do  whatever  is  necessary  to  see 
that  the  Communist  Sandlnista  gov- 
ernment fails  and  that  they  are  re- 
placed by  people  who  have  aspirations 
to  work  within  the  framework  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere  alliance— within 
it  and  not  against  it.  Had  we  not  made 
those  same  mistakes  that  we  are  start- 
ing to  make,  today  in  Nicaragua,  in 
Cuba  25  years  ago.  we  would  not  have 
the  present  crisis  situation.  We  would 
not  see  30.000  Cuban  troops  in  Angola 
today.  We  would  not  see  Cuban  troops 
in  other  countries  in  Africa  doing  the 
Soviet  Unions  dirty  work.  We  would 
not  see  Cubans  in  Nicaragua.  We 
would  not  have  Cuban  and  Soviet 
Communists  training  revolutionaries 
and  terrorists  to  blow  up  powerplants, 
stop  transportation  network  systems, 
and  disrupt  civil  affairs  in  the  United 
States  of  America. 

I  think.  Mr.  President,  this  is  a  very 
clear-cut  issue.  Either  we  are  going  to 
support  tlie  forces  of  freedom  or  we 
are  going  to  relinquish  and  surrender 
to  the  expansionist  Soviet  Communist- 
inspired  and  backed  dictatorship,  the 
Sandinlsta  government.  Either  we  aid 
the  Contras  now,  or  we  do  the  Job 
later  with  our  own  soldiers. 

Mr.  Precident,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  BYRD  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader. 
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Mr.  BYRD.  Ktr.  President,  in  a  few 
minutes  the  managers  of  the  highway 
legislation  will  be  on  the  floor.  The 
Committee  on  Commerce,  true  to  the 
chairman's  word,  the  chairman  being 
Mr.  HoLLiNGS,  has  reported  out  the 
resolution  which  he  indicated  on  yes- 
terday the  committee  would  do  earlier 
today. 

So  that  resolution  being  at  the  desk, 
upon  the  arrival  on  the  floor  of  the 
managers,  if  it  is  agreeable  on  the 
other  side,  we  can  go  to  that  measure 
and  suspend  for  the  time  being  the 
debate  on  the  motion  to  proceed  to 
take  up  the  moratoriimi  resolution. 
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CLOTURE  MOTION 

Mr.  BYRD.  In  the  meantime,  I  indi- 
cated yesterday  that  I  would  be  enter- 
ing another  cloture  motion.  I  am  pre- 
pared to  send  that  to  the  desk  now  or 
later  in  the  day.  This  cloture  motion 
would  mature  then  on  Tuesday  next, 
so  that  there  would  be  a  cloture  vote 
not  only  on  Monday  next  but  also  on 
Tuesday  next. 
I  send  a  cloture  motion  to  the  desk. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
cloture  motion  having  been  presented 
imder  rule  XXII,  the  Chair  directs  the 
clerk  to  read  the  motion. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

cuarvfix  motion 
We,  the  undersigned  Senators,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  Rule  XXII  of 
the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  hereby 
move  to  bring  to  a  close  debate  on  the 
motion  to  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
House  Joint  Resolution  175.  a  joint  resolu- 
tion to  impose  a  moratorium  on  United 
States  assistance  for  the  Nlcaraguan  demo- 
cratic resistance  untU  there  has  been  a  full 
and  adequate  accounting  for  previous  assist- 
ance. 

Robert  C.  Byrd,  Alan  Cranston.  Kent 
Conrad,  Quentln  Burdlck,  Timothy  E. 
Wlrth,  i:>anlel  Moynihan,  Jeff  Binga- 
man,  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Claiborne 
Pell,  John  F.  Kerry,  Patrick  Leahy. 
David  Pryor,  Albert  Gore.  Jr.,  Wendell 
Ford,  Tom  Daschle,  and  Edward  M. 
Kennedy. 

Mr.  HELMS  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Chair. 


MORATORIUM  ON  ASSISTANCE 
TO  THE  NICARAGUAN  DEMO- 
CRATIC RESISTANCE 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  lis- 
tened with  great  interest  to  the  elo- 
quent comments  by  the  able  Senator 
from  Idaho,  Mr.  Stmhs,  and  it  seems 
to  me  that  he  has  the  precise  prescrip- 
tion for  defending  freedom,  not  only 
tn  Central  America  but  in  many  other 
places  in  the  world.  All  that  is  needed 
now  is  for  Congress  to  wake  up,  smell 


the  coffee,  and  stop  obstructing  U.S. 
assistance  to  the  freedom  fighters. 

I  do  not  mind  obstructionism  if 
there  were  any  way  to  get  to  the 
American  people  the  truth  about  Cen- 
tral America,  Nicaragua,  and  the  con- 
frontation between  the  freedom  fight- 
ers and  the  Communist  Sandinistas 
who  control  the  government.  But  the 
American  people  simply  do  not  under- 
stand because  they  have  not  been  able 
to  get  the  information.  They  have  no 
independent  way  to  obtain  the  infor- 
mation. So  they  have  to  go  on  the  day- 
to-day  news  reports  which  are  biased 
and  sketchy  at  best,  and  mlsrepresen- 
tative  at  worst. 

For  example,  I  have  read  and  heard 
over  and  over  again  that  the  people  of 
Nicaragua  and  surrounding  countries 
do  not  favor  the  United  States  helping 
the  freedom  fighters.  Let  us  see  about 
that. 

Consider  the  report  of  a  GaUup  poll 
taken  in  the  past  months.  Were  I  a 
betting  man  I  would  be  willing  to 
wager  with  the  distinguished  occupant 
of  the  Chair  that  not  one  major  news- 
paper, not  one  television  network  will 
even  mention  this  Gallup  poll.  If  the 
results  had  been  the  other  way,  it 
would  have  been  all  over  the  front 
pages.  It  would  have  been  the  lead 
story  on  the  television  news  tonight. 

The  Gallup  poll  was  taken  in  Costa 
Rica,  Honduras,  El  Salvador  and  Gua- 
temela.  What  do  you  loiow.  The  poll 
shows  that  more  than  two-thirds  of 
the  people  of  Central  America  favor 
U.S.  military  support  for  the  freedom 
fighters— more  than  two-thirds.  Seven- 
ty-one percent  in  Costa  Rica,  81  per- 
cent in  Honduras,  69  percent  in  El  Sal- 
vador, 68  percent  in  Guatemala,  and 
75  percent  of  the  people  of  these  coun- 
tries combined  are  aware  and  absolute- 
ly convinced  that  the  Soviet  Union  is 
orchestrating  the  conflict  in  Central 
America. 

As  I  have  said,  I  would  be  willing  to 
wager  that  you  will  not  hear  about 
that  poU  again.  You  will  hear  quota- 
tions of  Senators  who  claim  that  not 
even  the  Central  American  people  sup- 
port the  freedom  fighters— an  utter 
falsehood. 

Mr.  President,  I  noticed  in  the  New 
York  Times  this  morning  that  on  page 
A-6  is  a  little  story  in  the  middle  of 
the  page,  "Carter  Criticizes  Reagan's 
Middle  East  Efforts."  It  is  datelined 
Cairo. 

Former  President  Jimmy  Carter  said 
today  that  peace  efforts  by  America's 
friends  In  the  Middle  East  were  almost 
doomed  to  failure  because  Washington  has 
failed  to  exert  leadership. 

Then  the  former  President  proceed- 
ed to  bash  Ronald  Reagan  which  is  a 
sport  developed  into  a  high  art  in  vari- 
ous circles  these  days.  My  only  com- 
ment about  Mr.  Carter,  who  was  prob- 
ably the  most  failed  President  in  the 
history  of  this  country,  is  that  the 


best  that  can  be  said  for  him  is  that  a 
pot  is  calling  the  kettle  black. 

Why  can  we  not  have  reasonable 
dialog,  reasonably  and  fairly  reported 
by  the  major  news  media  so  that  the 
American  people  can  make  up  their 
own  minds  about  the  issues  in  Central 
America,  in  Angola,  in  Afghanistan? 
What  is  wrong  with  letting  the  people 
know  both  sides? 

The  only  media  access  that  the  de- 
fenders of  the  freedom  fighters  in 
Nicaragua  have  are  the  television  cam- 
eras in  this  Chamber.  These  proceed- 
ings are  telecast  to  a  limited  audi- 
ence—not on  CBS,  not  on  ABC.  not  on 
NBC,  and  not  in  the  New  York  Times 
or  the  Washington  Post.  It  is  as  if 
nothing  were  ever  said  in  defense  of 
supporting  the  freedom  fighters.  But 
what  is  reported  over  and  over  again? 
The  falsehood  that  vast  sums  of  the 
taxpayers'  money  is  being  wasted  by 
trying  to  give  limited  assistance  to  the 
freedom  fighters. 

We  are  talking  about  $40  million. 
Mr.  President,  that  much  money  is 
wasted  every  couple  of  days  in  the  cor- 
ruption of  the  Food  Stamp  Program. 
All  of  a  sudden  this  $40  million— and  I 
have  heard  on  this  floor  over  and  over 
again— this  $40  million  is  transformed 
into  a  giant  waste,  a  deadly  drain  on 
the  hard-working  American  farmer, 
the  hard-working  American  taxpayer 
is  being  drained  of  all  of  his  hard- 
earned  money.  It  simply  is  not  so.  Mr. 
President. 

Let  me  go  through  the  litany  once 
more  about  what  is  the  issue  in  order 
to  frame  the  situation  in  the  proper 
context. 

Let  us  go  back  to  Cambodia,  to  Viet- 
nam, and  Laos  when  the  Government 
jerked  the  rug  out  from  under  our 
anti-Communist  friends  in  that  area. 
We  got  out.  And  in  came  the  Commu- 
nists with  the  most  brutal  takeover  of 
a  region  since  Genghis  Khan.  The 
poor  terrified  people  from  those  coun- 
tries used  every  means  available  to 
flee  their  homelands  because  they  did 
not  want  to  live  under  communism. 
They  certainly  did  not  want  to  be  bru- 
talized and  murdered  by  the  Commu- 
nists, which  is  what  happened  to 
untold  hundreds  of  thousands  of  them 
who  were  unable  to  get  out. 

We  talked  back  then  about  the  "boat 
people"— people  from  Cambodia,  Laos, 
and  Vietnam.  They  got  on  leaky  little 
boats,  trying  to  escape.  At  least  half  of 
the  boats  sank.  The  poor,  miserable, 
terrified  people,  fleeing  communism 
drowned. 

Well,  the  news  media  took  a  boys- 
«rill-be-boys  attitude  about  that,  and 
scarcely  ever  condemned  the  brutality 
of  the  Communists  in  that  takeover 
which  we  allowed  to  happen. 

So  let's  take  that  context  and  move 
it  now  to  our  hemisphere,  oiu*  front 
yard— Central  America.  Cuba  has  been 
long  gone.  As  Senator  Syiocs  said  a 
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Itttle  while  ago,  we  should  never  have 
petinimd  a  Oooimuiilst^ovlet  take- 
Ofvrof  Cuba. 

Mleancua  was  literally  given  to  the 
Oommuiilata  by  thia  lame  former 
rrwMnnt  who  ao  ploualy  spoke  out 
jiiatiiiilaj  in  eondeninmtion  of  Ronald 
Raatan.  AU  we  hear  is,  "We  must  not 
hdp  those  treadom  fighters  because 
we  dont  like  everjrthlng  they  are 
doloK  and  we  dont  know  this  and  we 
doot  know  that." 

I  heard  aa  this  floor  yesterday,  more 
than  a  doaen  times,  that  we  need  to 
have  an  aoeounttng  of  where  the  tax- 
payen*  money  went  that  was  sent  to 
the  freedom  flghters. 

Well.  I  will  say  to  Senators  who 
genuliiely  want  to  know,  all  they  need 
to  do  is  go  to  the  Senate  Intelligmce 
Oonmittee  because  a  fuU  accounting 
ia  there.  It  is  classified,  so  I  cannot  dis- 
cuss it.  But  the  information  has  been 
oertifled  by  the  Intelligence  Commit- 
tees at  both  Uie  House  and  the  Senate. 
So  much  for  the  myth  that  there  has 
been  no  accounting. 

I  continue  to  hope  that  the  news 
media.  Just  once.  wiU  report  that  there 
is  an  accounting  of  the  money  i4)pro- 
IRlaked  for  the  Nicaragua  freedom 
fitfiteis. 

But  ba^  to  the  context  of  Central 
America.  Cuba  is  gone,  long  gone,  into 
Cnnmunist  hands.  Nicaragua  was 
given  to  the  Communist  Sandinistas. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  ttiis  Congress— 
and  I  was  sitting  right  here  doing 
what  I  could  to  stop  it — voted  a  total 
of  over  $100  million  in  seed  money  for 
the  Communist  Sandinistas.  Some  of 
us  tried  to  warn  against  that,  to  no 
avail  The  United  States  actually  sent 
$119  million  to  Nicaragua  after  the 
Communists  took  over. 

I  remonlter  a  Senator  saying.  "Well, 
I  am  willing  to  take  a  chance." 

Why  not  take  a  chance  now  with 
theae  democratic  freedom  fighters  in 
Nicaragua  who  are  willing  to  lay  down 
their  lives  to  regain  and  restore  their 
fteedoms  which  they  lost  in  1979  when 
the  Communists  came  to  power. 

Many  pec^le  say,  "No.  that  is  a  dif- 
ferent ball  game.  We  cannot  help  any- 
body who  is  fighting  for  freedom."  But 
Congress  unhesitatingly  gave  millions 
to  the  Communist  Sandinistas. 

Suppose  we  pay  no  attention  to  the 
people  of  Costa  Rica,  Honduras.  El 
Sahrador.  and  Guatemala,  who  are 
saying.  "Fleaae  help  the  freedom 
flitters." 

By  a  margin  of  2  to  1  and  by  a 
margin  of  3  to  1  they  support  aid  for 
the  mcaraguan  freedom  fighters,  and 
acknowledge,  that  the  Soviet  Union 
has  orchestrated  the  partial  takeover 
of  Central  America  by  the  Soviet 
Union. 

That  is  what  is  afoot. 

We  will  allow  a  takeover  of  all  Cen- 
tral America  by  Vbe  Communists  if  we 
say  to  the  freedom  fighters.  "Forget  it. 
We  are  not  going  to  help  you."  When 


communism  takes  over,  when  the 
Soviet  Union  wins  control  of  Central 
America,  the  people  won't  need  any 
leaky  little  boats  or  anything  else. 
They  will  not  be  "boat  people:"  they 
will  be  "feet  people,"  and  they  will 
simply  walk  northward  over  otu-  bor- 
ders into  the  United  States. 

Bear  in  mind,  BCr.  President,  there 
are  100  million  people  who  live  be- 
tween our  southern  border  and 
Panama,  which  is  roughly  Central 
America.  The  estimates  have  been 
that  20  percent  or  25  percent,  will  be 
walking  north  and  they  will  come  into 
thia  coimtry.  They  are  people  who,  in 
large  measxire,  cannot  speak  English, 
who  have  no  Jobs,  have  no  homes, 
have  no  means  of  sustenance.  They 
will  go  on  welfare.  The  Impact  upon 
our  schools  and  other  institutions  will 
be  obvious. 

lliese  people  will  come  here  simply 
because  they  do  not  want  to  live  under 
communism.  They  yearn  to  be  free. 

So  they  will  come  here  and,  Mr. 
President,  if  anyone  thinlcs  we  now 
have  problems  with  the  cost  of  welfare 
programs,  the  Social  Seciulty  Pro- 
gram, the  Food  Stamp  Program  and 
the  Aid  to  Dependent  Children  Pro- 
gram, just  wait  until  we  get  10,  15,  20, 
25  million  additional  people  from  Cen- 
tral America  who  have  come  to  the 
United  States,  fleeing  communism. 
Then  we  will  Imow  something  about  a 
Federal  deficit. 

So  if  anyone  wants  to  leave  compas- 
sion out  of  it,  and  I  certainly  do  not, 
and  Just  concentrate  on  the  hard 
arithmetic,  it  is  stupid  not  to  help 
those  people  restore  freedom  in  their 
own  lands. 

Long  ago,  Mr.  President,  we  began 
watering  own  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  It 
was  said  on  this  floor  by  a  distin- 
guished colleague,  "I  am  not  interest- 
ed in  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  This  is 
1987."  Well,  he  is  half  right,  it  is  1987. 
He  is  wrong  about  the  other  half.  I 
hope  that  he  will  consider  the  validity, 
the  importance,  the  vital  nature  of  the 
Monroe  Doctrine.  The  Monroe  Doc- 
trine has  twice  been  reaffirmed  by  the 
JJ3.  Congress  in  recent  years. 

If  we  abandon  the  Monroe  Doctrine, 
then  we  are  inviting  a  takeover  of  this 
hemisphere  by  the  Soviet  Union. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 
BCr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  before  I 
proceed.  If  I  proceed,  I  would  inquire 
of  the  distinguished  majority  leader  if 
he  is  ready  to  proceed  on  the  highway 
measure. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Ui.  President,  I  believe 
that  we  will  be  ready  to  proceed  very 
shortly.  Mr.  Motiohan  is  on  the  floor. 
It  is  my  understanding  that  Mr.  Btir- 
DicK  is  on  his  way  and  Mr.  Staitori)  is 
on  his  way;  Mr.  Weickeb  is  in  the 

area.    

Mr.  HET.MS.  In  that  case,  while  I 
have     some     comments     about     the 


Monroe  Doctrine.  I  shall  withhold 
those  f  9r  another  time  in  order  that 
we  may  proceed  with  the  business  of 
the  Senate.  I  thank  the  majority 
leader.  Does  he  want  to  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
North  Carolina.  If  he  wiU  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum,  we  shall  try  to 
get  ou  managers  ready. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  caU  the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Ui.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MAKING  A  CORRECTION  RELAT- 
ING  TO  THE  MAXIMUM  SPEED 
LIMIT  IN  THE  ENROLLMENT 
OF  H.R.  2 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
compliment  the  distingiiished  Senator 
from  S0uth  Carolina  [Mr.  Hollihgs] 
for  carrtring  out  his  commitment  made 
to  the  Seiuite  yesterday  that  his  com- 
mittee would  meet  at  10  o'clock  this 
morning  and  report  out  quickly  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  77.  That  report 
has  reached  the  Senate.  The  distin- 
guished manager  on  this  side  [Mr. 
MoTifi^AN]  is  present  on  the  floor.  I 
note  that  Senator  Symms,  the  distin- 
guished ranking  manager,  is  here. 
Therefcne,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  consid- 
eration of  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 77. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  o1»Jection?  There  being  no  objec- 
tion, the  clerk  wlU  state  the  resolution 
by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  House  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con. 
Res.  77)  to  make  a  correction,  relating  to 
the  maxtnum  speed  llinit,  in  the  enrollment 
of  the  biQ  H.R.  2. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider 
the  concurrent  resolution. 

(Senator  BREAUX  assumed  the 
chair.) 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  in  the  happy  circumstance  of  re- 
porting that  all  seems  well  with  this 
legislation;  171  days  into  the  fiscal 
year  ia  which  it  was  to  have  com- 
menced, we  are  about  to  pass— I  hope 
near  Unanimously— this  concurrent 
resolution  which  has  the  effect  of 
amending  the  conference  report  which 
was  adopted  yesterday  by  a  resound- 
ing vote  of  79  to  17,  and  an  equally 
near  unanimous  vote  in  the  House, 
from  which  oiir  distinguished  Presid- 
ing Officer  has  so  recently  come.  This 
means  that  we  will  be  able  to  have  the 


bUl  on  its  way  to  the  White  House  in 
very  short  order— not  a  moment  too 
soon.  The  construction  season  has 
begim.  The  number  of  Jobs,  the 
amount  of  woik.  of  important  work, 
that  Is  at  Issue,  is  already  in  Jeopardy. 
Still,  we  have  come  through. 

My  duties  here  are  brief,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. The  first  is  to  thank  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce  as  a  body,  to 
thank  the  distinguished  chairman,  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
HoLLiirGS]  and  his  ranking  colleague, 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Dam- 
porth],  who,  true  to  this  undertaking, 
managed  to  meet  with  great  dispatch 
this  morning  and  reported  out  unani- 
mously, as  I  understand,  this  measure 
to  the  body.  I  believe  it  is  the  case 
that  in  fact,  this  matter  has  been 
called  up  by  consent  and  therefore, 
the  normal  1-day  layover  is  not  neces- 
sary. We  do  not  have  to  adjourn  and 
our  previous  motion  will  not  fall  in 
consequence. 

Mr.  President,  what  have  we  here? 
We  have  a  very  simple  measure,  tech- 
nical only  to  the  degree  that  it  affects 
the  enrolling  of  a  conference  report 
and  is  not  itself  a  bill,  but  it  has  the 
simply  consequence  of  a  biU  and  will 
do.  It  provides  that  the  State  govern- 
ments, at  their  option,  can  raise  the 
speed  limit  on  interstate  highways  to 
65-miles-per-hour,  the  rural  sections 
thereof.  This  is  a  matter  which  the 
President  supports;  this  is  a  matter 
which  the  Senate  voted  on  a  2-to-l 
basis  to  insist  on.  I  was  one  who  voted 
otherwise.  I  think  it  Is  indicative  of 
something  that,  of  the  conferees,  four 
of  us  were  in  the  minority.  But  we  car- 
ried out  our  Instructions. 

The  House  carried  forward  in  this 
matter  a  negotiation  in  which  they  in- 
sisted on  a  number  of  highway 
projects  which  are,  in  effect,  named 
highway  projects  as  against  the  ordi- 
nary procedure  by  which  the  alloca- 
tions and  apportionments  are  made  to 
the  States  and  the  States  choose. 

And  the  States  chose  the  projects  in 
large  part,  but  they  chose  from  an  in- 
ventory that  is  well  understood,  well 
known,  and  named  in  the  processes 
that  have  emerged  in  what  is  now 
about  a  half  century  of  regular  annual 
appropriations  for  highways.  High- 
ways came  late  just  because  automo- 
biles came  late. 

Our  first  internal  improvements  for 
transportation  were  rivers  and  har- 
bors, the  rivers  and  harbors  legislation 
of  the  19th  centiu-y  and  great  legisla- 
tion it  was.  It  took  an  extraordinary 
amoimt  of  debate  from  the  time  that 
Hamilton  first  proposed  internal  im- 
provements, as  he  called  them.  It  is 
not,  I  think,  as  well  remembered  as  it 
might  be  that  the  Jacksonians  op- 
posed such  measiu'es  as  involving  too 
large  a  role  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. It  was  the  Whig  Party  of  the 
age,  the  Federalist  successor,  who  ad- 
vocated it,  and  it  was  none  other  than 


the  Chief  Justice  who  gave  us  McCul- 
loch  versus  Maryland  and  who  decided 
Gibbons  versus  Ogden.  a  dispute  be- 
tween the  State  of  New  York  and  the 
State  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Fulton's 
steamboat.  New  York  had  put  some 
regxilations  on  Mr.  Fulton's  steamboat 
that  made  its  way  from  Manhattan  to 
Albany.  New  Jersey  said.  "Those  are 
waters  that  are  partly  ours  as  well  and 
you  cannot  do  that."  The  Supreme 
Court  decided  that,  indeed,  these  were 
waters  that  Involved  interstate  com- 
merce and  only  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment could  regulate  such  commerce. 

Out  of  that  developed  the  great 
sjrstem  of  inland  waterways  and 
cleared  rivers  and  canals,  such  that  by 
the  middle  of  the  19th  century  the 
tonnage  of  inland  waterway  carriers, 
barges  and  such,  in  the  United  States 
was  greater  than  the  British  merchant 
fleet.  The  one  sole  exception— Just  as 
the  sole  exception  to  building  the 
Interstate  Highway  System  as  a  toll- 
free  road  was  the  first  segment,  the 
New  York  State  Thruway— the  one  ex- 
ception to  the  Federal  construction  of 
canals  and  maintenance  of  the  Ohio- 
Missouri-Mississippi  basin  arrange- 
ment in  the  first  place,  was  the  Erie 
Canal  in  New  York. 

New  York  always  seems  to  do  these 
things  first  and  on  Its  own  and  not  to 
catch  up  for  a  long  while.  I  am  happy 
to  say  that  the  water  resources  legisla- 
tion passed  the  last  Congress,  after  17 
years  of  no  water  bill  of  any  kind,  pro- 
vided for  the  Federal  Government  to 
assume  the  costs  of  operations  and 
half  the  costs  of  maintenance  of  the 
Erie  Canal,  which  is  small  justice  after 
160  years  of  self-reliance.  Indeed,  legis- 
lation is  in  place  that  when  the  bonds 
are  paid  off  on  the  thruway  the  tolls 
will  be  taken  off.  In  the  meantime  we 
are  sharing  in  the  normal  4R  moneys, 
as  they  are  described,  moneys  for 
maintenance,  rehabilitation,  and 
repair. 

The  Highway  Program  this  year  is 
smsiller  than  it  was  last  year.  I  am  not 
here  to  say  that  that  is  a  good  thing. 
It  is  a  judgment  we  have  made  to 
reduce  the  size  of  the  program.  In 
part,  this  reflects  the  final  phase  of 
the  Interstate  Highway  System,  the 
largest  public  works  program  in  histo- 
ry. It  is  about  98  percent  completed. 
The  parts  that  remain  tend  to  be 
urban.  I  think  all  of  the  rural  sections 
are  long  since  completed. 

This  is  a  5-year  bill,  which  is  a  point 
the  Senate  should  know  since  we  re- 
ported only  a  4-year  bill.  We  agreed 
with  the  House  that  5  years  would 
finish  the  Interstate  System  and  bring 
the  whole  thing  to  a  conclusion,  such 
that  in  this  next  interval  we  could  say 
that  what  is  going  to  have  to  follow, 
Mr.  President,  is  a  very  considerable 
attention  to  the  infrastructiu^  of  this 
country.  We  almost  certainly  have 
been  disinvesting  in  infrastructure. 
The  condition  of  bridges  in  this  coun- 


try is  at  the  point  of  peril  in  so  many 
instances;  the  conditions  of  dams,  the 
conditions  of  roads  buJlt  50  years  ago 
for  different  levels  of  traffic,  weight  of 
vehicles  and  such  like. 

Some  people  find  these  matters  pe- 
destrian. The  editorial  writers  have  a 
very  discouraging  habit  of  referring  to 
them  as  "port."  They  happen  to  repre- 
sent one  of  the  finest  activities  a 
people  ever  accomplished.  The  cre- 
ation of  modes  of  transportation  con- 
stitutes the  creation  of  civilizations. 
The  history  of  the  world  is  the  history 
of  the  economics  of  transportation.  It 
does  not  sound  perhi^w  interesting  but 
it  is,  tn  fact,  everything. 

Just  as  the  railroads  brought  the 
United  Kingdom  into  a  single  political 
unit  in  the  19th  centuiry,  so  these 
great  interstate  highways,  with  the 
airlines,  have  made  a  single  political 
unit  of  the  United  States  in  the  way  it 
never  was  before. 

We  undertook  the  greatest  public 
works  project  in  the  history  of  the 
world.  One  of  the  problems  of  our 
economy  in  the  last  10  years  has  been 
the  slowing  down  of  activity  in  that 
program.  A  great  industry  was  built 
with  enormous  investments  of  capital, 
enterprise  and  abilities,  the  engineers 
and  the  engineering,  and  the  great 
road  building  systems  that  we  devel- 
oped were  developed  for  that  system. 

As  they  began  to  slow  down,  the 
American  economy  began  to  slow 
down,  make  no  mistake.  When  you 
find  that  the  Caterpillar  Company, 
known  the  world  over  for  its  distinc- 
tive heavy  equipment,  was  having 
trouble,  you  were  seeing  the  gradual 
completion  of  the  Interstate  System. 
As  the  equipment  that  would  be  re- 
quired to  build  it  was  purchased,  you 
could  see  it  being  amortized  out  to  the 
point  where  it  was  about  used  up  when 
the  system  was  about  built. 

Now,  the  needs  of  infrastructure  are 
going  to  be  less  attractive  than  the 
needs  of  the  Interstate  System,  par- 
ticularly a  system  not  quite  built 
which  is  like  a  bridge  not  quite  built; 
until  completed,  you  cannot  use  it.  But 
they  are  going  to  make  a  demand  on 
our  committee.  We  are  going  to  hold 
hearings.  We  already  have  informa- 
tion. We  are  going  to  pursue  it. 

But  in  the  meantime,  Mr.  President. 
I  do  wish  to  say  with  absolute  empha- 
sis that  we  need  this  program.  I  am 
happy  to  report  my  understanding 
that  no  amendment  will  be  offered  to 
this  concurrent  resolution.  Yesterday, 
when  we  brought  the  matter  up.  we 
were  told  that  there  would  be  an 
amendment.  Various  suggestions  were 
made  of  what  it  would  be.  Basically  it 
would  be  one  to  reject  all  of  the 
changes  made  in  the  conference  com- 
mittee and  insist  on  the  bill  that  left 
the  Senate.  That  was  the  formula  for 
stalemate,  ruin.  I  made  the  remaik 
yesterday  that  a  year  without  a  high- 
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With  respect  to  the  highway  bill.  I 
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my  procrmm  would  be  like  a  year 
without  auinmer.  Tou  might  not 
notioe,  thinlrim  that  spring  was  Just 
hanging  on  until  suddenly  it  turned 
fall,  but  oome  January  when  there  \a 
no  hay  In  the  bam  and  no  com  In  the 
sOos  and  there  Is  famine  in  the  land, 
you  would  know  something  happened 
but  It  would  be  too  late  to  do  anything 
about  It 

Now.  I  think  it  was  fair  to  say  on 
both  aides  of  the  aisle  the  debate  yes- 
terday was  dvlL  As  you  know,  the  con- 
ferees were  unanimous  from  the 
Senate  as  they  were  in  the  House. 

We  have  taken  the  trouble  to  leam 
about  this  program.  We  came  to  this 
body  and  said:  "We  neet  it.  Tou 
cannot  do  without  It.  unless  you  made 
very  elaborate  arrangunents  for  some 
alternative  activity.  And  you  should 
not  do  without  It.  because  you  need 
what  you  would  get." 

Even  though  at  the  very  end  of  last 
evening  It  was  mentioned  that  there 
might  be  not  Just  an  amendment,  but, 
plural,  that  there  might  be  amend- 
ments, we  now  learo— we  do  not  know, 
but  we  wUl  see  in  short  order— that 
there  will  be  no  amendments. 

Mr.  President,  this  suggests  to  me,  as 
I  am  sure  It  will  suggest  itself  to  the 
learned  and  able  and  distinguished 
chaiiman  of  our  committee,  the  Sena- 
tor frtnn  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Buboick], 
and  my  friend  from  Idaho,  that,  in  the 
great  tradition  of  Lyndon  Johnson, 
Members  of  this  body  came  together 
and  reasoned  together  last  night. 
They  asked  themselves  what  really 
was  the  national  interest,  what  really 
was  the  interest  of  the  economy  and  of 
their  prospective  parties.  They  have 
every  right  to  do  that.  In  particular, 
did  one  party  wish  to  be  associated 
with  an  act  of  inane  destructiveness, 
which  would  be  the  consequence  of 
not  letting  this  bill  come  out  of  this 
body?  The  Judgment  was  made:  No. 
We  are  going  to  go  forward  as  the  con- 
ference indicated  to  do.  We  are  going 
to  send  the  conference  report  as 
agreed  in  the  conference  committee. 

The  agreement  was  that  we  would 
have  a  freestanding  vote  in  the  House 
on  the  speed  limit.  Whatever  the  out- 
crane  of  that  vote  was  would  be  incor- 
porated in  the  conference  committee. 
The  distinguished  Presiding  Officer, 
Mr.  Bbxaux.  was  a  more  than  valuable 
member  of  the  conference,  having 
served  in  both  bodies  on  each  of  these 
committees.  The  vote  was  in  favor  of 
the  65-mlle-an-hour  speed  limit.  The 
Senate  position,  therefore,  is  the  con- 
current resolution  before  us.  It  is  all 
we  agreed  to  in  conference,  which  was 
that  we  would  take  the  House  deci- 
sion, one  way  or  the  other.  If  the 
House  had  voted  otherwise,  we  would 
be  here  with  a  bill  other  than  that  the 
Senate  passed.  As  it  is,  we  are  here 
with  the  bill  the  Senate  passed  and 
the  bill  the  House  passed. 


Overnight,  there  have  been  delibera- 
tioas  and  Judgments  made;  and,  in  the 
end.  the  conclusion  was,  let  us  send 
this  bill  to  the  President  Just  the  way 
we  got  it  from  the  conference.  Mr. 
Preeldent,  may  I  dare  to  hope  that  the 
same  kind  of  thinking  is  now  taking 
place  in  the  White  House,  perhaps  es- 
pecially in  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget?  Will  they  say,  "Did  we 
really  mean  to  send  that  letter  yester- 
day, sasrlng  we  would  veto  this  biU?" 
Can  it  be  that  the  members  of  the 
Preaident's  party  are  going  to  make  no 
effort  with  regard  to  the  matter  and 
send  it  forward,  as  they  should? 
Maybe  now  they  will  share  in  the 
Judgments  that  have  been  made  in 
this  body.  I  very  much  hope  so. 

If  one  person  can  bring  that  about 
who  is  nearest  to  hand  at  this 
moment,  it  is  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Idaho,  the  ranldng  manager 
of  this  measure.  I  see  that  he  is  on  his 
feet,  and  I  welcome  his  views  on  this 
and  on  other  matters.     

The  PRESIDING  OPTICER.  The 
Senator  from  Idaho  is  recognized. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  first,  I 
should  like  to  give  my  hearty  con- 
gratulations for  a  Job  weU  done  by  the 
distinguished  manager  of  the  bill.  Sen- 
ator MoYNiHAN,  who  was  the  chair- 
man of  the  conference;  and  I  Join  in 
his  praise  of  the  distinguished  Presid- 
ing Officer,  who  made  a  very  fine  con- 
tribution to  our  efforts  in  the  confer- 
ence. 

Also,  I  should  like  to  recognize 
Chairman  Busdick  and  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  committee, 
the  former  chairman.  Senator  Staf- 
FORt),  for  a  Job  well  done. 

Ttiere  are  a  few  things  that  I  think 
ought  to  be  talked  about  with  respect 
to  this  bill. 

First,  I  think  the  Senate  should 
adopt  the  concurrent  resolution  on 
speed  limits  without  amendment.  I  am 
pleased,  as  is  my  colleague  from  New 
York,  that  there  will  be  no  effort  to 
amend  this  bill. 

I  think  that  is  a  wise  choice;  because 
if  we  amended  the  Senate-passed  bill 
and  send  it  to  the  House,  it  would 
remain  there  for  the  remainder  of  the 
100th  Congress. 

I  talked  to  Chairman  Howard  about 
that  yesterday,  and  that  is  his  inten- 
tion. He  is  opposed  to  the  speed  limit 
amendment  that  we  are  about  to  pass 
here,  and  feels  very  deeply  about  it.  I 
respect  him  for  his  difference  of  views. 
The  House  of  Representatives,  repre- 
senting the  American  people,  chose  to 
relax  the  speed  limit  on  rural  inter- 
states  up  to  65  miles  per  hour  if  a 
State  chooses  to  do  so. 

We  should  respect  that,  and  it  wUl 
now  be  the  passage  of  this  current  res- 
olution that  States  the  conference 
report  is  now  amended  to  include  the 
so-ealled  Symms  amendment,  where  it 
will  then  go  to  the  President  for  his 
signature. 


With  respect  to  the  highway  bill.  I 
think  we  should  talk  about  some  of 
the  things  that  are  in  the  bill. 

The  Department  of  Transportation 
proposed  and  cinmlated  to  Members 
yesterday,  a  highly  misleading  chart 
that  indicated  most  States  will  lose 
highway  doUars  under  the  conference 
report  and  that  suggested  the  loss  of 
fluids  ia  due  to  the  inclusion  of  demon- 
stration projects. 

The  chart  reads,  in  part,  "This  dif- 
ference in  apportionments  translates 
into  a  loss  to  States  of  $391.7  million 
annually,  or  $1.96  billion  over  the  5- 
year  Wit  of  the  legislation." 

Lower  apportionments  in  relation  to 
the  apportionments  that  would  have 
been  made  under  the  Senate-passed 
bill  have  absolutely  nothing  to  do  with 
the  inclusion  of  the  demonstration 
projects  in  the  conference  report.  The 
conference  report  authorizes  fimding 
for  moat  highway  categories  at  a  level 
equal  t©  or  greater  than  the  funding 
included  in  the  Senate  bill;  and  the 
new  funding  money  for  demonstration 
projects,  $178  million  per  year,  was 
added  an  top  of  the  Senate-passed  au- 
thorization levels. 

Lower  apportiorunents  under  the 
conference  report  are  due  almost  ex- 
clusively to  the  establishment  of  dis- 
cretionary accoiuits  which  were  not  in- 
cluded In  the  Senate-passed  bill.  Only 
one  of  those  discretionary  accounts  is 
in  addition  to  the  discretionary  ac- 
counts included  in  the  highway  pro- 
gram. Vunds  In  the  discretionary  ac- 
counts will  be  distributed  to  the  States 
diu-ing  the  course  of  the  year,  but  they 
are  not  distributed  under  the  appor- 
tionment formulas,  so  they  do  not 
show  up  in  the  apportionment  charts. 

We  have  a  total  of  $525  million  in 
annual  discretionary  funding  luider 
the  conference  report  that  was  not  in- 
cluded in  the  Senate-passed  bill  but 
which  will  be  distributed  during  the 
course  of  the  year. 

Agaii).  the  inclusion  of  the  demon- 
stration projects  has  absolutely  no 
effect  on  the  apportionment  of  fluids 
under  the  conference  as  compared  to 
the  Senate-passed  bill. 

If  they  want  to  play  the  numbers 
game,  the  State  of  North  Dakota 
would  be  devastated  if  we  took  away 
the  one-half  percent  that  we  pre- 
served. 

The  chart  the  DOT  passed  out  yes- 
terday says  North  Dakota  would  lose 
$16  milLion.  It  says  41  States  will  re- 
ceive lower  apportionments  under  the 
conference  than  imder  the  Senate- 
passed  bill.  If  the  Senate  conferees 
had  gone  over  and  caved  in  and  taken 
the  House  biU,  North  Dakota,  would 
have  lost,  over  a  5-year  period,  $125 
million. 

So  when  you  start  analyzing  what  is 
really  In  this  bill  for  the  Senate,  I 
think  that  we  did  a  fairly  good  Job  of 


hammering  out  these  differences  with 
the  House  in  the  conference. 

Certainly  I  would  hope  that  the 
President  would  analyze  this  very 
carefully. 

Mr.  CONRAD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  CONRAD.  Obviously,  the  ques- 
tion is  important  to  those  of  us  who 
have  seen  the  chart  passed  out  that 
suggested  that  we  are  getting  less 
money. 

As  I  understand  the  presentation 
that  the  Senate  from  Idaho  is  making, 
the  discretionary  accounts  more  than 
make  up  for,  is  that  correct,  the  short- 
fall that  was  indicated  by  the  charts 
that  were  handed  out  yesterday? 

Mr  SYMMS.  That  accounts  for  a  lot 
of  it.  The  point  is  the  numbers  game 
that  is  being  played  here.  If  we  want 
to  look  at  it  in  the  conference  report, 
with  the  apportionments  under  the 
bill  passed  earlier  this  year,  we  can 
look  at  the  State-by-State  apportion- 
ments which  would  have  been,  had  we 
accepted  the  House  bill.  Rather  than 
working  out  the  conference  agree- 
ment, compare  the  House  apportion- 
ments with  the  apportionments  in  the 
conference  report.  There  are  36  States 
which  would  have  lost  a  total  of  $2.8 
billion  over  5  years.  This  compared 
with  the  5-year  loss  of  $1.96  bUlion 
noted  on  the  DOT  chart  comparing 
the  Senate-passed  bUl  with  the  confer- 
ence report. 

So  in  my  mind  we  are  better  off  in 
terms  of  dollars  «n&  in  terms  of  public 
policy  under  the  conference  agree- 
ment than  we  would  have  been  under 
the  House  bill. 

There  are  some  good  arguments,  and 
I  have  been  one  that  made  those  argu- 
ments there  was  some  better  policy  po- 
sitions in  the  Senate  bill. 

We  did  not  get  aU  of  it  but  we  got 
some  of  it. 

Mr.  CONRAD.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  for  one  quick  question? 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Certainly. 

Mr.  CONRAD.  The  discretionary  ac- 
counts then  would  be  expended  during 
this  construction  season  and  that 
would  be  those  moneys  would  be 
spend  at  the  discretion  of  the  Secre- 
tary? 

Mr.  SYMMS.  The  Secretary's  discre- 
tionary account  was  reduced  and  put 
in  to  pay  for  some  of  the  demonstra- 
tion projects  to  remain  under  the 
budget. 

I  think  the  Senator  from  New  York 
said  this  at  the  beginning  of  his  open- 
ing remarks.  One  of  the  reasons  that 
people  are  saying  there  is  a  little  less 
money  in  the  bill,  goes  back  to  the 
99th  Congress  when  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee had  their  meeting.  We  had  Just 
come  off  of  a  period  of  time  when  ev- 
erybody was  talking  about  budget  re- 
straints, and  the  need  to  stay  within 
the  numbers  of  Gramm-Rudman.  It 
worked  by  coincidence  that  the  Public 


Works  Committee  had  the  first  meet- 
ing. Those  of  us  on  the  Public  Works 
Committee  decided  we  did  not  want  to 
set  the  pattern  for  the  rest  of  the  Con- 
gress by  breaking  the  budget  on  the 
first  meeting  so  we  stayed  within  a 
$13.2  billion  number. 

What  that  really  means  to  the 
American  people  is  that  we  are  gradu- 
ally starting  to  accumulate  funds  in 
the  trust  funds  again.  It  is  abhorrent 
to  take  taxpayers'  dollars  from  people 
who  are  buj^ing  fuel,  put  it  in  a  trust 
fund  under  the  guise  that  it  is  sup- 
posed to  go  to  highways  and  mass 
transit,  and  then  let  it  accumulate  into 
a  balance.  That  is  not  good  policy. 

So  this  bill.  In  terms  of  the  budget,  is 
difficult  to  call  a  budget  booster. 

If  you  want  to  discuss  the  virtue  of 
the  demonstration  projects,  there  is 
no  one  more  able  than  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  North  Dakota  and  more  op- 
posed to  the  principle  of  demonstra- 
tion projects.  I  think  he  can  tell  you 
that  we  worked  not  for  1  year  but  for 
2  years  now.  For  171  days,  we  were 
into  this  before  disputing  demonstra- 
tion projects  with  the  House. 

Mr.  CONRAD.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  for  one  quick  question? 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Certainly. 

Mr.  CONRAD.  I  was  called  last 
night  by  someone  from  my  State  who 
is  acutely  interested  in  this  and  asked 
how  can  you  be  voting  for  a  bill  that 
reduces  the  money  to  North  Dakota 
by  $16  million,  because  already  the 
chart  which  was  handed  out  here  yes- 
terday had  found  its  way  into  the  pop- 
ular press  and  was  being  reported  and 
I  was  asked  a  question  how  could  you 
have  voted  for  that  biU?  And  I  think 
we  have  Just  heard  the  answer. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  The  Senator  was 
voting  against  a  bill  that  would  have 
reduced  it  by  $125  million.  If  you  had 
the  House  bill  then  they  would  have 
had  a  good  question  to  ask  you. 

So,  by  and  large.  I  think  that  our  bill 
is  a  responsible  answer. 

For  example,  look  at  my  own  State, 
Idaho.  The  DOT  chart  says  Idaho 
would  lose  $34.5  million  over  the  5- 
year  period  if  the  House  bill  had 
passed,  we  would  have  lost  $56  million. 

Mr.  CONRAD.  I  Just  want  to  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Idaho 
for  answering  that  question.  I  think  it 
does  clarify  in  the  Record  really  what 
the  choices  were  yesterday  when  we 
voted. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  comment 
there? 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Certainly. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  May  I  thank  my 
friend,  and  Just  say  to  him  that  I  have 
been  involved  with  these  matters  for  a 
long  while  and  from  the  executive  side 
as  weU,  and  I  have  been  disturbed  by 
the  behavior  of  the  Federal  Highway 
Administration. 

These  matters  that  made  their  way 
into  the  press  were  mailed  anonymous- 


ly, or  as  near  as  it  makes  no  matter,  a 
piece  of  paper  with  no  letterhead,  sort 
of  an  anonymous  denunciation. 

It  raises  questions  of  character.  I 
have  to  say  that  to  you.  I  would  not 
ordinarily  say  that  on  the  Senate 
floor,  but  the  character  of  the  Federal 
Highway  Administrator  is  a  matter 
that  has  been  brought  into  question 
by  this  behavior. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  inquiring 
and  I  thank  my  friend  for  going 
through  the  explanation. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Let  me  Just  speak  on 
behalf  of  a  person  whom  I  think  has 
done  an  excellent  Job  as  chairman  of 
the  Federal  Highway  Administration. 
Mr.  Ray  Bamhart.  This  piece  of  paper 
did  not  come  from  Bamhart's  office. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Where  did  it  come 
from? 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  do  not  know  where  it 
came  from.  It  did  not  come  from  his 
office. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  That  is  the  prob- 
lem, then;  in  which  event,  I  withdraw 
my  statement. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  know  the  administra- 
tor of  the  Highway  Administration 
has  told  us  of  his  objections  to  the  bill, 
but  is  not  enthusiastic  about  slowing 
down  the  process  by  getting  embroiled 
in  a  veto  override. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  My  friend  will 
agree  the  question  is  where  did  these 
anonymous  pieces  of  paper  arise  and 
how  did  they  get  to  oiu-  State  capital 
like  that,  bang. 

There  are  people  in  the  Federal 
Government  who  are  not  being  open 
with  this  Conference  Committee. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  think  Mr.  Bamhart 
is  a  good  administrator,  and  is  loyal  to 
the  President.  He  also  has  a  record  of 
being  a  solid  highway  person  from 
Texas  before  he  came  to  this  Job  and 
has  a  complete  understanding  of  the 
difficulties  we  are  up  against. 

I  want  to  just  make  one  more  point, 
Mr.  President,  and  then  I  will  srield 
the  floor. 

I  see  Senator  Stattord  is  here  and 
may  want  to  make  some  comments. 

There  is  a  "Dear  Colleague"  letter 
that  was  sent  out  that  I  would  call  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues,  signed 
by  Senators  Motkihah,  Buboick, 
Stafford,  and  myself,  dated  March  20. 
I  think  it  is  important  that  we  put  this 
letter  in  the  Record  at  this  point  and  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  do  so. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

COMX ITTEE  ON  ElTVIHOMlIKirT 

AKD  Public  Works, 
Washington,  DC,  March  20,  1987. 
Deak  Colleague  Yesterday  the  Senate 
overwhelmingly  passed  the  conference 
report  on  H.R.  2,  T^ie  Surface  Transporta- 
tion and  Uniform  Relocation  Assistance  Act 
of  1987,  by  a  vote  uf  79-17.  The  House  ap- 
proved the  report  by  a  vote  of  407-17  on 
March  18th. 
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TlUt  1  of  tttia  Important  lecUatlon  would 
ptovkto  IM.C  bUUon  tn  aothortationa  for 
tlM  Mdval-ald  hltfivay  pnifrain  over  the 
flva-mr  Ute  of  the  bOL 

Viva  Sanato  committees  have  worked  to 
yntatm  thie  conferanoe  report.  The  result 
It  a  oamproBiae  wfth  the  House:  It  is  our 
bast  and  parhaps  only  hope  of  paaelnc  a  bill 
In  ttane  for  the  IMT  bulldinc  eeason.  Final 
paasace  of  this  etttlcal  bill  is  one  of  the  top 
prtafttta  for  the  100th  Coafrem.  Few  bllla 
win  have  as  aicnlflcant  an  effect  cm  our  na- 
tlan'B  economy  over  the  next  five  yean. 

Today  the  flmatr  la  scheduled  to  oonaider 
H.  Con.  Res.  77  irtikh  will  allow  Stotea  to 
I  the  meed  limit  to  68  mph  on  rural 
This  measure  has  paaaed  the 
!  by  neaiiy  a  2-1  manln  twice,  and  it 
I  the  Houae  on  Wednesday.  There  has 
,  however,  of  offering  one  or 
I  to  the  reaolutlon. 
aU  to  H.  Con.  Res.  77  will  delay 
or  danfl  passage  of  this  transportaUcm  bill. 
We  therefore  asli  that  you  oppose  any 
amendmenU  to  H.Oon.Rea.  77. 

Quiaiui  N.  BuasiCK. 
RoBBKT  T.  SrAiroao, 

DuniLPAISICK 

MonriHAii, 
SrvkStiiicb. 

Mr.  SniMS.  I  want  to  make  a 
couple  of  points  about  the  letter 

Title  1  of  this  important  legislation  would 
provide  $68.6  bOllon  in  authorizations  for 
the  Fedcnl-ald  highway  program  over  the 
five-year  life  of  the  bin. 

Five  Senate  committees  have  worked  to 
produce  this  oonfoenoe  report.  The  result 
Is  a  comproralae  with  the  Houae;  it  Is  our 
beat  and  perhapa  only  hope  of  passing  a  bill 
tan  time  for  the  1987  building  season. 

I  believe  passing  this  bill  should  be 
one  of  the  top  priorities  of  the  100th 
Congress,  because  few  bills  will  have 
Uie  significant  effect  on  the  economy 
over  the  next  5  years. 

This  Smator  has  never  been  one  to 
come  to  the  Senate  floor  and  argue 
that  the  Federal  highway  program  is  a 
Jobs  program.  But,  tii.  President,  once 
you  have  taken  the  tax  dollars  from 
the  people  and  put  it  in  the  bank,  if 
you  do  not  expend  those  dollars,  then 
you  have  removed  those  dollars  from 
being  able  to  be  spent  on  some  other 
project.  And  If  you  do  not  spend  them 
on  the  highways,  it  could  be  very  neg- 
ative in  terms  of  employment  in  the 
construction  industry.  These  matters 
are  certainly  Important  to  us.  In  addi- 
tion, we  know  that  the  Nation's  high- 
ways are  wearing  out  today  slightly 
faster  than  we  are  repairing  them.  In 
many  of  the  rural  States,  we  find 
many  roads  that  used  to  be  paved  are 
now  gravel  because  they  are  too  ex- 
pensive to  maintain. 

So  I  think  it  is  Important  that  this 
bill  pass  today.  It  is  important  that  we 
have  the  65-mlle-an-hour  permissive 
allowance  on  rural  Interstates.  That  is 
another  thing  that  the  American 
peoide  have  been  asking  for. 

I  hope  that  the  House  Concurrent 
Reaolutlon  77  will  pass  with  no  amend- 
ments on  It  and  that  the  conference 
repOTt  will  be  passed.  I  hope  that,  in 
further  consideration,  the  administra- 
tion would  carefully  look  at  it  and  go 


through  it  in  detail  with  some  of  the 
Senators  from  both  sides  of  the  aisle.  I 
believe  the  best  thing  for  the  country 
at  this  point  is  for  the  President  to 
sign  the  bill  and  let  the  highway  pro- 
gram move  forward  so  we  can  have  a 
fully  funded,  sustained  Federal  Aid 
Highway  Program  to  get  people  fixing 
and  repairing  our  roads  and  improving 
the  safety  of  the  highways.  Politics 
should  not  tie  up  something  as  impor- 
tant as  smooth  roads  for  our  transpor- 
tation. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday, when  the  Senate  passed  the 
conference  report  for  the  Surface 
Transportation  and  Uniform  Reloca- 
tion Assistance  Act  of  1987,  I  said  it 
was  not  a  perfect  bill. 

Resolving  differences,  which  are 
strongly  held,  is  never  an  easy  task 
and  requires  the  art  of  compromise. 
Funding  levels  for  the  Federal-Aid 
Highway  Program  represent  such  a 
compromise.  I  did  not  believe  that  we 
could  realistically  expect  the  House  to 
take  the  Senate  bUl  when  we  went  into 
conference.  Of  course,  they  did  not, 
nor  did  we  take  their  bill.  But  compro- 
mise had  to  be  achieved  if  we  were  to 
get  legislation  which  we  could  agree 
on  in  the  two  bodies  and  send  to  the 
White  House. 

A  chart  was  distributed  yesterday 
which  indicated  that  41  States  lost 
funds  in  the  compromise  bill  compared 
to  the  Senate  bill.  I  should  point  out, 
as  others  have,  that  if  we  would  have 
accepted  the  House  bill  instead  of  the 
compromise,  33  States  would  have 
gotten  less  appropriated  funds. 
Indeed,  to  be  slightly  parochial,  my 
own  State  of  Vermont  would  have  re- 
ceived $32  million  per  year  in  appor- 
tionments under  the  House  bill,  $53.9 
mUlk>n  under  the  Senate  bill,  and 
$51.9  million  under  the  compromise, 
almost  $20  million  more  than  would  be 
the  case  had  we  accepted  the  House 
bill.  Over  half  of  the  States  would 
have  experienced  these  iLinds  of  reduc- 
tions because  the  House  bill  eliminat- 
ed the  one-half  percent  minimum  for 
interstate  construction  and  changed 
the  Interstate  4R  apportionment  for- 
mula to  reflect  only  population  rather 
than  a  combination  of  lane  miles  and 
area. 

States  receive  fimds  from  the  high- 
way program  in  two  ways.  They  re- 
ceive apportioned  funds  from  the 
major  categories  which  are  distributed 
by  formula.  They  also  receive  allocat- 
ed funds  from  discretionary  categories 
including  the  interstate  discretionary, 
interstate  4R  discretionary,  bridge  dis- 
cretionary and  interstate  transfer  dis- 
cretionary funds,  emergency  relief, 
and  the  Federal  Lands  Program.  All 
States  who  are  eligible  for  these  fimds 
can  compete  for  them. 

The  chart  distributed  yesterday  does 
not  show  in  the  conference  agreement 
colucm    approximately    $900    million 


per  yean  in  additional  allocations  that 
the  StatOB  wUl  receive  under  these  dls- 
cretlonaiv  categories.  Because  of  their 
dlacretlofiary  natvire,  it  is  impossible  to 
indicate  with  absolute  certainty  which 
States  wfll  receive  these  funds. 

And  because  the  85-percent  mini- 
mum allocation  funds  are  based  on  a 
calculation  of  apportioned  fimds  for 
one  year  and  allocated  funds  for  the 
previous  year,  there  is  no  way  to  accu- 
rately determine  the  amount  of  funds 
the  85  percent  States  will  receive  in 
future  years. 

Mr.  President  we  are  on  a  treacher- 
ous path  with  the  existing  conference 
report  because  the  President  has  indi- 
cated he  will  veto  it.  However,  I  be- 
lieve any  changes  at  this  late  date  will 
put  us  on  even  more  treacherous 
ground. 

I  must  say,  Mr.  President,  that  in 
the  last  Congress,  having  been  the 
chairman  of  the  Environment  and 
Public  WorlEs  Committee  and  working 
with  Senator  Bxtkdick.  the  chairman 
today,  and  Senator  Moyitihan,  Sena- 
tor Bkhtbdi  in  the  last  one,  and  Sena- 
tor STMtis,  that  we  worked  mighty 
hard  in  tihe  99th  Congress  to  get  a  bill 
through  and  we  Just  simply  could  not 
agree  with  the  House. 

So  we  are,  as  someone  has  pointed 
out,  well  into  this  fiscal  year  without  a 
highway  bill.  We  need  it  very  much. 
We  need  it  now.  I  think  that  this  is  as 
good  a  bill  as  we  can  possibly  achieve. 
I  hope  the  White  House  will  advise  the 
President  to  sign  the  bill  and  that  he 
will  take  that  advice. 

I  jrleld  the  floor. 

Mr.  BI7RDICK.  Mr.  President,  it  has 
been  cleiir  for  a  long  time  that  the 
people  of  this  country  are  ready  for  a 
change  in  the  55-mlle-per-hour  speed 
limit. 

This  is  a  reasonable  approach.  We 
want  individual  States  to  decide 
whether  the  speed  limit  should  be 
raised  to  65  miles  per  hour  on  their 
rural  interstates  which  are  designed  to 
take  the  higher  speed. 

This  la  clearly  a  States'  rights  issue. 
Congress  isn't  forcing  this  on  anyone. 
It's  an  option  we're  giving  each  State. 

The  55-mlle-per-hour  speed  limit  has 
been  unenforcible  for  a  long  time,  es- 
peciaUy  out  in  the  Western  States.  I 
believe  if  we  give  people  a  reasonable 
law,  they  will  drive  at  reasonable 
speeds. 

The  people  want  this  change;  the 
Senate  wants  this  change;  the  Reagan 
admlnisl3titlon  wants  this  change,  and 
the  House  has  voted  for  this  change. 
It  is  time  for  us  to  act  and  make  this 
option  a  reality  for  the  States. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate  on  the  resolu- 
tion? 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President,  the 
Republican  leader  wishes  to  speak 
and,  in  view  of  that  fact,  I  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum. 


The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
absence  of  a  quorum  is  noted.  The 
clerk  will  please  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roU. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out Objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mi.  President,  in  an 
effort  to  clear  up  some  confusion  that 
may  have  been  created  yesterday  by 
the  administration,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  inserted  in  the  Rscoro 
a  table  run  by  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Transportation  which  makes  a  com- 
parison of  the  apportionments  con- 
tained in  the  House-passed  bill,  the 
Senate-passed  bill,  and  the  conference 
report  on  H.R.  2.  I  think  that  of  most 
States  you  will  see  a  sensible  compro- 
mise between  the  two  bills. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RccoBO.  as  follows: 

U.S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  TKANSP0RTAT10N,  FEDERAL  HIGH- 
WAY ADMINISTRATION,  ESTIMATED  FISCAL  YEAR  1987 
APPORTIONMENTS  PER  HOUSE  PASSED  BILL.  CONFER- 
ENCE BILL.  AND  SENATE  PASSED  BILL 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I 
urge  the  Senate  to  support  the  pend- 
ing resolution  and  to  oppose  all 
amendments.  The  65-mlle-an-hour  pro- 
vision in  this  resolution  is  an  indispen- 
sable part  of  the  highway  bill  tulopted 
yesterday  by  the  Senate. 

For  technical  parliamentary  reasons, 
the  resolution  is  now  before  us  for  sep- 
arate action.  But  if  we  pull  at  this 
loose  thread  as  some  have  suggested, 
the  whole  highway  bill  will  unravel. 
And  that  is  a  result  that  none  of  us 
from  any  State  could  want  or  wish. 

Obviously,  this  bill  is  extremely  im- 
portant for  Massachusetts. 

President  Reagan  was  wrong  in  his 
letter  yesterday  to  single  out  the  cen- 
tral artery  project  in  Boston  for  spe- 
cial criticism.  That  project  is  eminent- 
ly justified,  and  it  has  been  approved 
by  the  President's  own  Federal  High- 
way Administration. 

When  the  President  comes  to 
Boston,  he  arrives  with  the  unique  as- 
sistance of  a  Secret  Service  motorcade 
that  whisks  him  anywhere  in  the  city 
in  the  wink  of  an  eye.  Before  he  wields 
his  veto  pen  on  this  legislation,  I  invite 
the  President  to  visit  Boston  again, 
and  take  a  closer  look  at  the  backed- 
up  miles  of  traffic  that  are  turning 
Boston  into  Gridlock  City.  We  need 
the  central  artery  project;  we  need  the 
third  harbor  tunnel;  we  need  their 
construction  to  begin  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble; so  I  urge  the  President  to  recon- 
sider his  Ill-considered  criticism. 

We  all  realize  the  urgent  need  to 
enact  this  legislation.  Since  the  au- 
thorization expired  last  September, 
countless  vital  construction  projects 
across  the  country  have  been  delayed 
or  stopped.  The  construction  season 
has  already  arrived  in  many  regions  of 
the  country.  If  critical  pending 
projects  are  to  proceed  at  all  this  year, 
we  must  pass  this  biU  now,  or  risk  the 
loss  of  the  entire  construction  season. 

I  urge  the  Senate  to  pass  this  resolu- 
tion, send  it  to  the  White  House— and 
override  the  veto  if  the  President  per- 
sists in  his  present  unwise  course. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roU. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quonun  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  HETiMS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
York,  and  the  Chair  for  recognizing 
me. 


(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Hkucs  at  this 
point  relating  to  Iranian  New  Year  are 
printed  later  in  today's  Rcooso.) 

Mr.  HET.MS.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Rkid).  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roU. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  we 
are  at  this  point  awaiting  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader,  who  wishes  to 
present  a  few  remarks  prior  to  our 
passage  of  this  legislation,  which  will 
be  overwhelming,  I  do  not  doubt. 

The  minority  leader  indicated  yes- 
terday that  there  might  be  amend- 
ments to  the  concurrent  resolution.  It 
appears  there  wlU  not  be.  So  we  have 
the  conclusion  of  this  long  effort  at 
hand.  We  are  171  days  In  this  fiscal 
year  on  a  measure  that  failed  of  pas- 
sage in  the  previous  Congress. 

I  would  like  to  note  an  interesting 
observation  that  was  made  to  me  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana, who  has  made  such  a  direct  con- 
tribution to  our  (X)nf  erence  committee 
in  his  ftrst  weelLs  in  the  Senate  be- 
cause he  had  been  a  member  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Public  Worlcs 
previously  and  knew  the  subject  in 
great  detail. 

He  observed  that  there  were  17  votes 
against  this  measure  in  the  House  and 
17  votes  against  it  in  the  Senate.  That 
is  about  as  near  to  unanimity  as  you 
are  likely  to  get.  It  was  so  pleasing  to 
learn  that,  after  an  evening  of  what  I 
am  sure  was  rational  discourse.  As 
President  Johnson  used  to  quote,  and 
I  am  sure  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Oregon  would  get  it  right,  "Let 
us  reason  together."  Isaiah  is  the  ref- 
erence. 

I  gathered  that  Members  of  this 
body  reasoned  together  and  decided 
no,  there  would  not  be  an  amendment; 
we  would  pass  the  measure  Just  as  it 
came  out  of  the  conference.  That  is 
what  we  are  going  to  do. 

I  would  hope  that  when  it  makes  its 
way  downtown,  after  a  rather  intem- 
perate letter  that  was  written  for  the 
I*resident  yesterday  and  presented  to 
the  body,  as  it  ought  to  have  been 
done  by  the  minority  leader,  that  the 
persons  who  wrote  that  letter  will  re- 
consider, too. 

I  am  sure  the  President  would  be 
willing  to  reconsider.  I  hope  he  might 
be  wining  to  talk  to  the  persons  on 
that  side  of  the  aisle  who  last  night  re- 
considered their  position  and  said, 
"No,  let  us  follow  the  conference.  Let 
us  do  what  a  unanimous  conference 
committee  did,  succeeding  where  ef- 
forts earlier  had  failed." 
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TtoaX  would  brine  *ueh  harmony  to 
this  body  because,  aa  the  distinguished 
nnktaic  manager  of  this  legislation 
Hfr.  Snnia]  has  said,  the  Members  on 
the  House  side  are  clear  that  if  this 
bOl  were  to  be  changed,  as  contemplat- 
ed yeateiday.  and  sent  back,  if  this 
eooeuRent  resolution  were  to  be 
■TwfwMtorf  as  it  is  amendable,  unlike 
the  conference  report,  they  would  Just 
not  Uke  it  Tliere  would  be  nothing 
that  would  happen. 

Indeed.  If  this  bill  is  vetoed,  and  the 
effort  to  override  in  the  Senate  failed, 
it  should  be  understood  that  there  will 
be  no  highway  program  this  year. 

lliere  axe  pressing  matters  before 
both  bodies.  They  have  claims  on  us, 
datms  of  the  calendar.  Budget  Com- 
mittee claims.  Oramm-Rudman  claims, 
all  writtm  into  law.  what  must  be 
done  by  May  1.  April  15,  and  June  2. 

No  highway  program.  There  may  be 
some  forest  roads,  but  that  would  be 
the  end. 

I  am  lU4>py  to  see  our  distinguished 
minority  leader,  who  has  been  so  suc- 
cessful in  his  deliberations,  and  in  the 
traditian  of  Isaiah,  having  reasoned 
together,  now  in  the  Chamber. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
opposed  to  allowing  the  States  to  raise 
the  55-mfle-per-hour  national  speed 
limit  to  65  mUes-per-hour  on  rural 
interstates. 

During  this  time  when  everyone  is 
focusing  on  the  issue  of  safety  in  the 
rail  and  aviation  industries,  it  is  ludi- 
crous that  we  should  increase  the  risk 
of  accidents  on  our  much  traveled 
highwasm. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  55 
saves  lives.  When  all  other  arguments 
regarding  the  national  speed  limit  are 
considered,  this  is  the  most  convincing 
to  me  and  the  most  important  to  the 
American  people. 

The  debate  on  raising  the  speed 
limit  revolves  around  the  basic  issue  of 
safety  and  economics. 

Supporters  of  raising  the  55-mile- 
per-hour  speed  limit  note  the  energy 
crisis  as  the  reason  for  this  limit  and 
point  to  the  current  plentiful  supply 
of  fuel  along  with  newer,  fuel-efficient 
automobiles  as  arguments  for  raising 
the  speed  limit.  However,  the  cuirrent 
fuel  surplus  cannot  change  the  fact 
that  the  energy  supplies  have  proven 
to  be  extremely  volatile. 

In  addition,  the  National  Academy 
of  Sciences  determined  that  167,000 
barrels  of  fuel  are  saved  every  day  due 
to  the  55-mile-per-hour  speed  limit, 
which  is  nearly  2  percent  of  this  Nation's 
hii^way  fuel  consumption. 

It  has  also  been  determined  that 
there  is  a  15.6  to  33.9  percent  loss  In 
fuel  economy  when  speed  increased 
from  the  55  miles  per  hour  to  70  miles 
per  hour— depending  on  size  and  type 
of  vehicle.  The  70-mile-per-hom- 
figure  is  significant  because  this  is  the 
lowest  q)eed  at  which  cars  will  most 


likely  travel  if  the  States  are  permit- 
ted to  raise  the  limit  to  65  miles  per 
hour. 

It  is  also  important  to  note  that  the 
greatest  loss  in  fuel  economy  results  in 
the  smaller,  more  fuel  efficient  vehi- 
cles. 

I  proposed  legislation  in  1985  to  in- 
crease the  Federal  gasoline  tax  in 
order  to  decrease  the  consumption  of 
gas  and  diesel  fuel  from  approximate- 
ly 120  bUllon  gallons  in  1985  to  some 
105  billion  gaUons  in  1988.  This  legisla- 
tion was  not  enacted,  however,  yester- 
day I  agsdn  introduced  legislation  to 
raise  the  Federal  gasoline  tax  because 
I  strongly  believe  that  energy  conser- 
vation has  got  to  be  an  ongoing  na- 
tional goal. 

We  should  build  upon  our  fuel  sav- 
ings and  not  encourage  waste.  And 
given  the  volatility  in  the  Middle  East, 
we  must  not  remain  so  dependent  on 
OPIC. 

When  it  comes  to  safety,  there  are 
no  arguments  that  justify  raising  the 
speed  limit,  including  the  introduction 
of  so-called  safer  new  cars.  A  car  is 
only  as  safe  as  its  driver  and  speeding 
drivers  kill;  this  fact  becomes  start- 
ingly  clear  when  we  consider  that 
25.000  to  50,000  lives  were  saved  be- 
tween 1975  and  1985— the  time  the  na- 
tional speed  limit  has  remained  at  the 
55  miles-per-hour. 

The  National  Academy  of  Sciences 
determined  in  1984,  as  a  result  of  its 
study  on  the  the  55  miles-per-hour 
limit,  that  2.000  to  4,000  lives  are 
saved  per  year  at  least  that  many  dis- 
abling injuries  are  prevented  due  to 
the  uniform  speed  liinlt  of  55. 

Several  Government  programs,  in- 
cluding Medicare.  Medicaid,  and  old 
age  survivors  and  disability  insurance, 
provide  benefits  that  are  affected  by 
highway  fatalities,  disabilities  and  in- 
juries; $65  million  per  year  in  costs  to 
the  taxpayer  Is  saved  because  of  the 
55-miles-per-hour  speed  limit.  This 
amount  corresponds  to  a  reduction  in 
total  Federal  spending  of  about  0.01 
percent. 

During  the  past  10  years  or  so,  the 
immense  reduction  in  deaths  and  inju- 
ries joins  the  $2  billion  fuel  bill  we 
save  each  year  and  the  reduction  of 
$65  million  per  year  for  Insurance  pro- 
grams. 

The  55-mile-per-hour  speed  limit  has 
been  one  of  the  most  effective  high- 
way policies  ever  adopted. 

And  the  liest  argument  for  maintain- 
ing this  limit  is  still  the  shortest:  55 
saves  lives. 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  the  na- 
tional maximum  speed  law  is  a  law 
without  reason;  without  flexibility, 
and  above  all,  without  respect. 

It  is  time  to  change  the  law. 

55  MFR  WITROtrr  REASON 

The  55-niile-per-hour  speed  limit  law 
was  passed  in  March  1974  during  the 
Arab  oil  embargo  eis  a  temporary  fuel 
conservation  measure. 


It  was  then  permanently  established 
by  Congress  in  January  1975  because 
it  was  pfrceived  to  save  lives. 

Those  are  good  intentions. 

But  let's  be  honest  about  the  results. 

The  energy  savings  was  minimal— at 
best  one  percent,  about  the  same 
result  f it>m  proper  tire  inflation. 

And  Jtist  how  responsible  has  the 
speed  limit  been  in  reducing  accidents? 
Traffic  fatalities  plummeted  the  first 
year  by  15.3  percent,  but  a  reduced 
speed  liniit  was  not  the  only  factor: 
Weekend  and  recreational  driving,  the 
times  most  fatal  accidents  occur, 
dropped  25  to  30  percent  in  response 
to  rising  fuel  costs;  1974  saw  a  signifi- 
cant increase  in  seat  belt  use  for  the 
first  time,  mostly  because  seat  belts 
were  required  in  vehicles. 

Saving  lives  is  worthy  of  a  national 
policy.  If  indeed  it  is  an  effective 
policy.  But  the  truth  of  the  matter  is 
simply  (hat  dnmk  driving,  seat  belts 
and  speed  variance  affect  lives  more 
than  a  maximum  speed  limit  of  55: 

A  study  contained  in  the  National 
Academy  of  Science  report  shows  that 
accident  rates  are  about  the  same 
whether  the  average  speed  is  55,  65,  or 
even  higher. 

From  one-third  to  one-half  of  aU 
highway  deaths  are  believed  to  be  al- 
cohol related. 

Using  a  seat  belt  is  the  single  most 
effective  individual  action  to  prevent 
serious  injury  in  the  event  of  acci- 
dents, yet  only  half  the  States  have  a 
mandatory  seat  belt  law. 

We  would  save  more  lives  by  concen- 
trating on  enforcement  efforts  and 
seat  belt;  promotion. 

PLEXIBILITT 

Mr.  President,  we  have  over  43,000 
miles  of  interstate  highway.  About 
one-fourth  of  it  is  urban  and  tliree- 
fourths  Is  rural. 

It  is  diverse  highway.  Variation  is 
great  from  one  State  to  the  next. 

New  Jersey,  for  example,  has  383 
miles  of  some  of  the  busiest  interstate; 
over  102,000  average  dally  traffic 
count — daily  vehicle  miles  per  mile. 

Montana,  on  the  other  hand,  has 
three  times  the  amount  of  Interstate 
miles  and  only  a  tenth  of  the  daily 
traffic. 

I  can  drive  145  mUes  from  Billings. 
MT,  to  Miles  City,  and  see  fewer  cars 
than  driving  from  my  house  to  the 
Capitol— that  is  no  exaggeration. 

Along  that  145  mUes  are  only  19 
interchanges — all  but  one  serve  com- 
munities with  less  than  1,000  In  popu- 
lation. There  are  very  few  interrup- 
tions in  traffic  flow  along  the  way. 

That  stretch  of  highway  was  desig- 
nated and  engineered  to  accommodate 
a  general  speed  of  70  miles  per  hour, 
as  was  most  Interstate.  It's  good  inter- 
state. 

The  ppint  is,  there  is  a  lot  of  varia- 
tion. 


What  might  be  an  appropriate  re- 
striction in  New  Jersey  may  not  neces- 
sarily make  sense  in  Montana. 

Mr.  President,  you  only  have  to 
drive  the  650  miles  from  one  end  of 
Montana  to  the  other  to  realize  the 
sheer  stupidity  of  imposing  such  an  ar- 
bitrary speed  limit  as  55. 

Montana  isn't  unique  either— there 
are  a  lot  of  highways  in  other  States 
where  65  miles  per  hour  would  be  a 
prudent,  safe,  and  appropriate  speed. 

But  I'm  not  familiar  enough  with 
the  highways  in  other  States  to  know 
which  of  those  interstate  stretches  are 
appropriate. 

None  of  us  are  knowledgeable 
enough  to  do  that. 

So  why  are  we  doing  it? 

WITHODT  RESPECT 

It's  no  wonder  so  few  people  are 
obeying  the  law. 

Mr.  President,  according  to  one 
report,  more  than  70  percent  of  Ameri- 
ca's drivers  exceed  the  55-mlle-per- 
hour  speed  limit. 

Reports  are  also  numerous  of  wide- 
spread manipulation  of  gathering  and 
reporting  compliance  data  by  State  ju- 
risdictions fearful  of  losing  their  Fed- 
eral funds.  Keeping  this  law  on  the 
books  is  embarrassing  and  shameful. 

The  national  maximum  speed  limit 
may  weU  be  the  most  widely  violated 
law  since  prohibition. 

CONCLUSION 

Mr.  President,  I  would  personally 
prefer  to  simply  repeal  the  national 
minimum  speed  limit  law  and  leave 
the  matter  to  States. 

But  I  recognize  if  we  are  to  ever 
change  the  law,  it  must  be  accom- 
plished through  bipartisan  House  and 
Senate  cooperation  and  compromise. 

The  bill  before  us  today  limits  the 
speed  to  65  miles  an  hour  and  is  only 
permitted  on  rural  Interstate  high- 
ways. 

More  importantly,  it  leaves  the  ques- 
tion to  the  States  of  whether  the 
speed  limit  should  be  raised  under 
these  conditions.  That's  a  decision  the 
States  should  be  making. 

States  may  decide  not  to  raise  the 
speed,  or  they  may  allow  a  higher 
speed  on  only  certain  stretches  of 
rural  Interstate  according  to  what  is 
most  appropriate  in  the  State. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
amendment  and  return  this  matter  to 
the  State— where  it  belongs. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  in  ardent  opposition  to  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  77.  This  legis- 
lation would  allow  States  to  raise 
speed  limits  to  65  miles  per  hour  on 
rural  Interstate  highways.  This  meas- 
ure will  sign  death  warrants  for  500 
Americans.  The  evidence  is  imequivo- 
cal— 55  saves  lives,  in  cities,  in  subiu-tis 
and  on  rural  Interstate  highways. 

Higher  speeds  will  Increase  accident 
rates.  Higher  speeds  will  turn  surviv- 
able  accidents  into  deadly  ones.  These 


facts  are  more  compelling  now  than 
ever.  During  the  period  of  more  than  a 
decade  we  have  been  saving  lives  and 
fuel  with  the  55-mile-per-hour  stand- 
ard, two  critical  changes  have  taken 
place  on  our  highwasrs.  Automobiles 
have  grown  smaller  and  lighter— a  re- 
sponse to  rising  gasoline  costs.  And 
trucks  have  grown  longer  and  less 
safe— a  result  of  deregiUating  the 
trucking  industry. 

When  I  was  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation I  warned  of  the  deadly  com- 
bination of  these  two  trends  on  our 
Nation's  highwajrs.  I  advocated  the 
vigilant  enforcement  of  the  55-mile- 
per-hour  standard  as  the  best  means 
available  to  mitigate  the  horrible  con- 
sequences of  putting  little  plastic  cars 
out  there  with  double  tractor  trailers. 
I  voice  the  same  warning  and  advocate 
the  same  vigilance  today. 

How  short  our  memory  seems  to  be. 
With  all  the  concern  we  express  and 
our  leaders  seem  to  act  upon  these 
days  in  behalf  of  hostages,  where  is 
our  recollection  of  what  it  means  to  l)e 
a  hostage  of  OPEC.  Our  national  de- 
pendence on  imported  oil  is  substan- 
tially greater  now  than  it  was  when 
the  55-mile-per-hour  standard  was 
adopted  more  than  a  decade  ago.  We 
have  not  fixed  the  problem;  it  has 
grown  worse.  The  national  Imperative 
to  stem  the  crippling,  grinding  rise  in 
our  dependence  on  foreign  oil  is  com- 
pelling. This  is  an  issue  of  national  se- 
curity. 

I  urge  the  Senate  to  support  the  55- 
mile-per-hour  standard  and  to  disap- 
prove House  Concurrent  Resolution 
77. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President, 
it  Is  my  understanding  that  the  provi- 
sion of  the  bill  to  permit  raising  the 
speed  limit  up  to  65  miles  per  hour  for 
any  rural  portion  of  the  Interstate 
System  shall  apply  to  all  States  with 
highways  designated  as  part  of  the 
Interstate  System,  and  that  this  would 
Include  those  rural  portions  in  Alaska 
designated  as  part  of  the  Interstate 
System  for  the  4R  allocation.  I  ask  my 
distinguished  colleagues.  Senator  Bur- 
dick,  the  chairman  of  the  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works  Committee, 
and  Senator  Syhms  if  my  understand- 
ing is  correct. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  his  question.  He  is  correct  alx)ut 
the  meaning  of  this  provision,  includ- 
ing the  portion  pertaining  to  the 
effect  on  highway  routes  in  Alaska. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  agree  with  Senator 
BuRoicK  that  the  Senator  from  Alaslut 
is  correct  in  his  imderstanding. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  support  this  conference 
report  on  the  highway  bill.  It  is  a  fine 
example  of  what  we  can  achieve  by 
working  together  in  a  bipartisan  fash- 
ion in  the  t>est  interests  of  the  Nation. 
This  conference  report  is  the  culmina- 
tion not  only  of  the  hard  work  of  the 
Members  of  this  Congress,  but  also  of 


the  work  of  the  previoiis  Congress.  It 
contains  several  features  of  particular 
importance  to  my  home  State  of 
Texas  as  well  as  several  other  States. 
One  of  the  most  important  and  fairest 
provisions  of  the  bill  is  section  124.  the 
minimum  allocation  provision.  Many 
of  you  know  that  I  have  worthed  hard 
and  long  to  ensure  that  States,  such  as 
Texas,  which  contribute  so  much  to 
the  highway  trust  fimd  and  get  so 
little  back  in  return,  l>egin  to  receive  a 
fairer  share  of  the  f imds  now  that  the 
Interstate  System  is  practically  com- 
plete. This  is  not  a  radical  idea.  It  is  an 
idea  I  thought  that  we  had  embraced 
back  in  1982. 

But  as  is  sometimes  the  case  some- 
body did  not  hear  us  and  the  heaviest 
State  donors  to  the  highway  trust 
fimd  continued  to  be  short-changed. 
Thus,  I  believe  that  the  compromise 
on  minimum  allocation  embodied  in 
this  bill  is  a  good  one.  It  does  not 
please  us  all,  as  compromises  never 
seem  to  do,  but  it  does  begin  to  put  us 
on  the  track  in  the  right  direction. 

Mr.  President,  I  understand  that 
there  are  rumors  that  the  President 
may  veto  this  bill  if  it  is  passed  by  the 
Congress.  Yesterday  the  other  body 
voted  overwhelmingly  to  support  the 
conference  report.  I  believe  that  sup- 
port for  this  bill  in  the  Senate  is  solid. 
Because  of  such  strong  support  for 
this  bill  in  Congress  I  hope  that  the 
nunors  of  a  veto  are  not  true.  The 
States  have  gone  for  over  170  days— 
nearly  6  montlis— without  reauthoriza- 
tion of  the  highway  bill.  That's  too 
long.  The  delay  has  been  costly.  Fur- 
ther delay  caused  by  a  veto  would  be  a 
real  tragedy  for  our  Nation.  I  there- 
fore would  hope  that  the  F>resident 
will  sign  this  bill  when  we  send  it  to 
his  desk. 

Before  I  take  my  seat,  Mr.  President, 
I  want  to  applaud  particularly  the  dis- 
tinguished members  of  the  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works  Committee 
who    served    as    conferees — Senators 

BURDICK,  MOTNIHAS,  MTTCHELL, 

Breaux,  Staitord,  Symms,  and 
Chafee. 

In  the  last  Congress,  I  served  as 
ranldng  member  of  that  committee 
and  was  a  conferee  during  delibera- 
tions on  the  highway  bill  in  the  99th 
Congress  so  I  know  that  theirs  was  a 
hard  battle  fought  with  our  House  col- 
leagues. They  had  to  confront  many 
controversial  Issues,  such  as  the  speed 
limit  provisions  and  demonstration 
projects.  They  hammered  out  a  good, 
solid,  and  effective  conference  report 
for  which  they  are  deserving  of  high 
praise. 

I  would  also  like  to  thank  some  of 
their  staff  members,  many  of  whom  I 
have  worked  with  in  the  past — Mike 
Weiss,  Nadine  Hamilton,  Dan  Dant. 
and  Jean  Lauver.  I  would  also  like  to 
thank  Lee  Fuller,  former  staff  director 
of  the  Environment  and  Public  Works 
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Oammtttee.  and  hli  suooenor.  Peter 
Prawvtt,  for  the  oaDtrftrnttons  they 
have  Bade  to  holptng  ue  put  tocether 
thJe  bOL  All  of  thew  penoiw  are  dedi- 
eated  etaff  memben  and  I  want  to 
thank  them  penoneUy  for  their  ef- 
fovta. 

I  want  also  to  thank  the  Finance 
OoBuntttee  coofereea.  Senators  Matsu- 
■MM.  MOTsnuM,  Utax,  and  Roth  for 
hfttetng  to  put  together  the  financing 
portkm  of  thla  hOL  I  wish  also  to 
thank  Jim  Gould  and  Randy  Hardock 
Ot  the  Flnanoe  Oommittee  staff  for 
their  help  on  this  bOL 

Mr.  ncildent.  I  am  pleased  to  sup- 
port this  bm.  and  I  am  hopeful  that 
my  ooUeacues  wlU  Join  me  In  doing  so. 

Mr.  LAUTBNBERO  addressed  the 
Chair.       

Hie  FRBtUUINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  LADTENBERO.  Mr.  President, 
I  rise  today  to  voice  my  opposition  to 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  77. 

I  know  where  the  votes  are.  I  know 
this  resolution  wlU  be  adopted,  and 
sent  to  the  President.  However.  I  do 
want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  make 
my  views  on  this  matter  dear.  I  have 
great  mlagtvings  about  this  measure.  It 
win  result  in  the  needless  loss  of  him- 
dreds  of  lives  each  year  on  our  hlgh- 


In  addition,  the  55-mlle-per-hour 
speed  limit  makes  sense  for  energy 
eonservatian.  That  was  the  original 
Intent  of  the  speed  Umlt.  The  goal  of 
energy  conservation  should  not  be 
abandoned. 

We  hear  increasing  talk  about  our 
tmhealthy  dependence  on  foreign  oil 
sources.  A  higher  npetA  limit  will  lead 
to  increased  fuel  consumption,  and  in- 
our    dependence     on     these 


Tlie  saftey  issue  before  us  is  a  simple 
one.  It  is  stated  oa  the  signs  along  o\a 
hii^waya— "55  saves  lives." 

The  facts  are  dear.  We  could  redte 
a  great  number  of  facts  which  show 
that  55  worics.  Let  me  dte  a  few. 

The  Transportation  Research  Board 
had  conduded  that  the  S5-mlle-per- 
hour  speed  limit  saves  2.000  to  4.000 
lives  each  year; 

The  National  Safety  Council  esti- 
mates that  36,000  tragic  deaths  have 
been  avoided  as  a  result  of  the  55-mile- 
per-hoor  wpeeA  limit; 

The  TranqwrtaUon  Research  Board 
found  that  the  55  limit  prevents  2.500 
to  4,500  serious  injuries  a  year  on  our 
highways.  As  many  as  61.000  minor 
and  modoate  injuries  are  prevented. 

The  American  Medical  Association 
has  found  a  60-peroent  reduction  in 
paralysing  spinal  cord  injuries  result- 
ing from  accidents  on  our  highways 
since  enactment  of  the  55  speed  limit. 

With  enactment  of  this  amendment, 
the  Councfl  estimates  that  some  500 
additional  Uvea  will  be  lost  on  our 
hi^ways  each  year.  All  for  the  sake 
of  a  few  minutes  saved. 


I  would  like  to  quote  from  a  Wash- 
ington Post  edltlorial  today,  entitled 
"The  Killer  Congress."  It  says  that. 
"Bvcn  disobeyed,  the  55-mlle-per-hotir 
llmit  was  estimated  to  be  saving  2.000 
to  4,000  lives  a  year  and  2,500  to  4,500 
serious  injuries." 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  entire  editorial  be  print- 
ed la  the  RaooKo. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Rboobd,  as  follows: 

KZLLBtCOIIOKBS 

By  the  patnftiUy  narrow  miuvln  of  217  to 
206,  the  Houae  this  week  reversed  Itself  and 
•cretd  to  repeal  the  55  mph  national  speed 
limit.  It  was  a  sad  occasion.  If  the  vote 
stands— there's  a  possibility  that  it  could  yet 
so  down  in  a  dln>ute  over  highway  fund- 
ins— i>eople  will  be  able  to  get  a  lot  of  places 
faster.  Includlns  to  the  end  of  their  lives. 

The  arguments  against  the  limit  were  that 
no  oae  obeys  It  anyway,  that  states  have  the 
right  and  good  Judgment  to  set  their  own 
8pee4  limits  and  that  the  law  was  forcing 
the  Bilsallocation  of  state  police.  The  real 
reason  was  that  people  didn't  want  to  be 
bothered  by  it,  and  the  national  legislature 
doesa't  have  the  guts  to  say  no. 

The  limit  was  imposed  as  an  energy-saver 
in  response  to  the  Arab  oil  embargo  in  1973. 
States  had  to  olxerve  it  or  face  loss  of  feder- 
al highway  funds.  Now  the  states  will  be 
able  to  lift  the  Umlt  to  65  mph  on  rural 
stretches  of  the  Interstate  system.  That 
turns  out  to  be  more  than  three-fourths  of 
it— 34,000  out  of  43,000  miles.  The  pressure 
to  bfeach  the  limit  came  mainly  from  the 
large  and  relatively  empty  western  states, 
but  plainly  it  wasn't  confined  to  them.  Now 
the  people  who  were  breaking  the  old  limit 
can  move  on  to  break  the  new.  We  can  see 
the  rigns  now:  "You  are  leaving  rural  Amer- 
ica. Please  slow  down."  Speeds  and  the 
death  toll  both  will  rise.  Even  disobyed.  the 
55  mph  limit  was  estimated  to  be  saving 
2,000  to  4,000  Uves  a  year  and  2,500  to  4,500 
serious  injuries. 

The  issue  that  remains  is  not  safety,  but 
pork.  The  House  agreed  to  the  higher  limit 
as  part  of  a  highway  bill  containing  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars  in  pet  projects 
that  the  president  opposes;  he  has  therefore 
threatened  a  veto.  The  speed  limit  vote 
could  liecome  a  casualty  in  this. 

But  it  seems  unlikely  that  Congress  will 
let  a  highway  construction  season  pass  with- 
out funds.  If  that  also  turns  out  to  mean  a 
higher  speed  limit,  will  those  who  voted  to 
trade  time  for  lives  be  held  accountable? 
Probably  not.  By  the  time  their  vote  begins 
to  take  its  toll,  these  good  buddies  will  be  on 
to  ottier  things. 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President, 
the  price  for  this  Increase  is  one  that 
this  Senator  is  not  wllUng  to  pay.  We 
In  the  Senate  have  a  great  niunber  of 
responsibilities.  But  none  is  more  Im- 
portant than  protecting  the  safety  and 
security  of  our  citizens.  By  adopting 
this  resolution,  we  would  be  compro- 
misfcig  that  responsibility. 

Mr.  President,  proponents  of  the  In- 
crease in  the  spaed  limit  argue  that 
rural  highways  are  able  to  sustain 
higher  speeds,  that  drivers  on  rural 
highways  are  able  to  drive  safely  at 
higher  speeds.  The  facts  dispute  that. 


In  1884,  the  highest  fatality  rates  on 
rural  interstates  occurred  in  ouir  West- 
em  States.  The  national  average  for 
fatalltlet  on  rural  Interstates  is  1.44 
per  100  million  vehlde-mlles.  However, 
In  Nevada,  that  rate  Is  4.55,  over  three 
times  the  national  average.  In  Utah, 
the  rate  was  3.8.  In  Arizona,  the  only 
State  to  be  sanctioned  for  violation  of 
55.  the  rate  3.19. 

Too  many  people  are  already  dying 
on  our  rural  interstates.  We  cannot 
allow  more  to  die. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  those  who 
would  tout  States  rights  as  the  key 
Issue  here.  If  Idaho,  Arizona,  or 
Nevada  want  to  raise  their  speed  limit, 
they  say,  let  them  do  it. 

This  Senator  cannot  buy  that  argu- 
ment. As  chairman  of  the  Transporta- 
tion Appropriations  Subcommittee,  I 
have  a  national  responsibility  to  those 
using  our  transportation  network.  A 
responsibility  to  ensure  that  travelers, 
whether  going  by  car.  bus.  train,  or 
plane,  are  provided  with  the  best  safe- 
guards axrailable. 

We  win  be  sending  a  highway  blU  to 
the  President  for  his  signature.  Al- 
though It  will  allow  for  the  Increase  In 
the  speed  limit,  it  is  a  good  bill,  and  I 
support  it.  It  is  essential  that  we  get 
the  Highway  Program  back  on  its  feet 
Immedialtely.  I  will  do  nothing  to  stand 
in  the  way.  However,  I  did  want  to 
make  my  views  on  this  matter  clear. 

Mr.  Piiesldent,  In  closing,  I  commend 
the  dlstkigulshed  manager  of  this  bill 
[Mr.  MoYRiHAid.  I  know  he  shares  my 
concerns  on  this  Issue.  With  his  lead- 
ership, our  States  will  have  a  highway 
bill.  I  thank  him  for  his  efforts,  and 
for  providing  me  with  this  opportunity 
to  express  my  views. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
minority  leader  Is  recognized. 

Ux.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  shaU 
take  Just  a  few  moments.  I  imderstand 
there  have  been  some  requests  for  a 
record  vote.  I  was  hoping  we  might 
avoid  a  record  vote;  because  there  are 
a  number  of  our  colleagues  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  who  are  not  here. 
But  if  there  Is  a  request,  there  obvi- 
ously will  be  a  record  vote. 

I  want  to  indicate,  as  I  said  yester- 
day afternoon,  that  I  have  considered 
offering  an  administration  amendment 
to  this  concurrent  resolution.  The 
amendment  would  be  either  the  blU 
the  Senate  passed  in  February  or  some 
other  modification  of  that.  But  that 
amendment  is  not  yet  prepared.  And  I 
shall  not  delay  the  Senate,  because  I 
agreed  with  the  distinguished  majority 
leader,  that  this  matter  ought  to  be  re- 
solved. If  the  President  is  going  to  veto 
it.  it  should  be  done  and  done  quickly. 
If  he  Is  pot  going  to  veto  it,  It  ought  to 
be  signed  because  it  is  the  time  of  year 
when  many  contractors  would  like  to 
get  on  with  their  work. 

Having  said  that,  I  think  the  letter  I 
received  yesterday  from  the  President 


does  make  it  dear  that  he  Intends  to 
veto  the  bill.  That  Is  a  judgment  the 
President  has  made. 

I  voted  for  the  Senate  bill.  I  think  it 
was  a  better  bill  than  the  conference 
report.  I  understand,  though,  that 
when  you  go  to  conference,  you  can 
not  prevaU  In  every  case.  I  certainly 
commend  the  conferees  and  all  the 
Senators  who  partldpated  with  our 
colleagues  in  the  House. 

Under  the  highway  title  of  the  con- 
ference report,  the  Department  of 
Transportation  estimates  that  41 
States  will  receive  lower— will  lose— 
formula  apportionments  than  they 
would  have  under  the  Senate-passed 
bill.  This  translates  into  a  loss  of  for- 
mula funds  to  the  States  nearly  $2  bil- 
lion over  the  5-year  life  of  the  bill.  A 
large  portion  of  this  loss  is  because  the 
conference  report  distributes  funds  to 
costly  demonstration  projects.  To  live 
within  the  budget  levels,  funds  for 
these  projects  were  diverted  from  the 
bread-and-butter  highway  formula 
programs  that  fund  farm-to-market 
roads,  roads  to  cities,  major  State 
highways,  as  well  as  our  Interstate 
Highway  System.  This  diversion  hurts 
many  to  benefit  only  a  few. 

Similarly,  the  Senate-passed  transit 
legislation  was  a  better  deal  for  most 
States  than  the  conference  agreement. 
The  Senate  bill  promised  each  State  a 
fair  share  of  its  fuels  tax  contributions 
to  the  mass  transit  account.  The  con- 
ference agreement  does  not  contain 
this  feature. 

I  particularly  commend  our  col- 
leagues in  the  Senate  for  a  good  piece 
of  legislation.  I  think  it  was  a  better 
bill. 

Beyond  just  dollar  terms,  the 
Senate-passed  bill  represented  a  better 
philosophy  of  State  and  local  selection 
of  highway  and  transit  projects,  cou- 
pled with  Federal  financial  assistance. 
The  conference  agreement  has  too 
many  provisions  that  have  the  Federal 
Government  trying  to  tell  the  States 
what  they  should  do. 

We  did  adopt  a  conference  report 
yesterday.  The  vote  was  lopsided.  I 
think  it  was  79  to  17.  But  I  feel  that 
will  not  be  the  vote  on  sustaining  the 
veto. 

I  think  many  Members  felt,  "Well,  I 
will  vote  for  the  conference  report  but 
I  will  sustain  the  veto  because  of  the 
things  that  have  been  mentioned  In 
the  debate."  So  I  think  there  is  still  an 
opportunity  to  put  the  bill  back  on  the 
right  track. 

There  could  be  some  changes  made 
to  make  this  bill  acceptable.  If  we 
could  end  the  special  funding  for  dem- 
onstration projects,  the  projects  would 
stiU  l>e  eligible  for  funds  from  any  of 
the  Federal  highway  programs,  at 
State  option.  The  $890  million  of 
spending  authority  that  would  have 
been  directed  to  demonstration 
projects  in  some  States  is  made  avail- 
able to  all  States. 


We  could  address  costly  additions  to 
the  Interstate  System. 

I  know  there  is  a  great  deal  of  inter- 
est in  the  Boston  Artery.  In  fact,  I  was 
in  that  area  earlier  this  morning  and  I 
found  there  is  great  interest  in  that 
particular  project.  And  I  indicated 
that  if  money  were  not  the  problem, 
we  could  probably  address  a  lot  of 
problems  in  a  lot  of  areas. 

We  also  could  help  transit  discre- 
tionary funds  to  go  further,  possibly 
by  changing  the  matching  share  for 
transit  discretionary  projects  costing 
in  excess  of  $50  million  from  75  per- 
cent to  50  percent.  This  means  the 
Federal  fimds  will  be  spread  among 
more  projects. 

We  could  delete  the  costly  buy 
America  protections.  Transit  rolling 
stock  is  already  adequately  protected 
under  current  law.  The  new  require- 
ments just  increase  the  cost  for  State 
and  local  governments. 

We  could  change  the  requirement  to 
fund  the  Los  Angeles  metroraU 
system,  by  continuing  the  direction  to 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation  to 
complete  the  EIS  process.  The  confer- 
ence report  requires  the  Department 
of  Transporatlon  to  approve  a  full- 
funding  contract  and  mandates  that 
Los  Angeles  receive  an  unfair  share  of 
the  national  transit  resources.  Again,  I 
think  there  is  some  room  for  compro- 
mise due. 

We  could  Increase  the  amount  of 
fuels  tax  revenues  going  to  all  States 
for  transit  purposes.  By  decreasing  the 
amount  of  transit  fimdlng  coming 
from  the  general  fund  and  increasing 
the  amount  of  transit  funding  for  the 
formula  program  coming  from  the 
mass  transit  account,  more  money  can 
be  made  available  for  equitable  distri- 
bution to  all  States. 

These  changes  would  make  the  bill 
better  for  more  States.  I  think  we  owe 
it  to  the  States  we  represent  to  make 
certain  we  pass  the  best  bill  possible. 

Now,  between  that  logic  and  the 
logic  that  we  need  to  do  something  be- 
cause: people  are  ready  to  go  to  work, 
some  are  out  of  work,  some  do  not 
have  the  funds;  and  the  season  is  here; 
the  President  must  make  a  tough  call. 

I  do  not  suggest  the  changes  I  have 
just  referred  to  in  every  case  are  going 
to  be  changes  recommended  by  the 
President  or  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation. But  I  do  not  believe  the 
President  is  asking  for  any  unreason- 
able changes.  In  fact,  I  do  not  believe 
anybody  in  the  Senate  would  suggest 
they  were  unreasonable.  I  think  the 
President  appears  willing  to  see  the 
highway  and  transit  programs  reau- 
thorized at  levels  that  exceed  his 
budget,  provided  that  we  distribute 
the  funds  fairly.  While  the  President's 
advisers  have  advocated  an  end  to  the 
transit  operating  assistance,  he  Is  not 
demanding  that  it  be  ended  in  this  bill. 
He  has  strongly  objected  to  the  addi- 
tions to  the  Interstate  System  and  the 


special  funding  for  demonstration 
projects.  However,  he  has  hidicated  he 
Is  willing  to  agree  to  the  concept  of 
priority  highway  projects  proposed  in 
the  original  Senate  bilL 

So  I  want  to  dose  by  suggesting  that 
if  the  President  Intends  to  veto  the 
bill,  as  I  assume  he  does,  it  be  done 
very  quickly  I  know  both  the  leader- 
ship In  the  House  and  the  Senate  wUl 
act  responsibly  in  dealing  with  the 
veto.  Whatever  the  outcome  I  hope 
there  will  be  some  indication  of  how 
soon  we  can  move  on. 

I  also  want  to  indicate  my  strong 
support  for  allowing  States  to  estab- 
lish speed  limits  in  certain  low-density 
areas,  which  the  resolution  before  the 
Senate  would  make  that  possible.  As  I 
indicated  yesterday,  we  might  have  of- 
fered an  amendment.  But  in  addition 
to  the  concern  about  the  amendment 
not  being  yet  available,  I  do  not  want 
to  Jeopardize  what  I  consider  to  be  a 
very  important  piece  of  this  legisla- 
tion—that is,  the  discretionary  in- 
crease to  the  65  miles  per  hour.  And  I 
did  not  want  anybody  to  misinterpret 
the  amendment  as  an  effort  to  kill 
that  provision. 

I  hope  that  we  can  vote  now.  It  may 
by  a  voice  vote.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished managers  for  their  work  and  I 
thank  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
for  her  efforts. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICIK.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  if  I 
may  take  2  minutes,  I  would  also  like 
to  express  our  appreciation  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion, who  has  been  indefatigable  in 
our  efforts  where  she  has  found  time 
for  them. 

I  would  like  to  make  two  remarks, 
Mr.  President.  One  is  that  the  vote 
today  will  be  of  a  different  pattern 
than  that  of  yesterday  because  there 
are  Senators  here,  such  as  my  distin- 
guished friend  from  New  Jersey,  who 
just  spoke,  who  as  a  matter  of  con- 
science and  Judgment  will  not  vote  to 
increase  the  speed  limit  per  se  al- 
though I  think  he  will  be  prepared  to 
accept  legislation  that  incorporates 
that,  if  it  is  the  will  of  the  body. 

Second,  Mr.  President,  I  point  out  as 
to  the  table  showing  41  States  will  lose 
funds  so-called  under  this  measure, 
Mr.  Ray  Bamhart,  the  Administrator 
of  the  Federal  Highway  Administra- 
tion, was  with  us  just  an  hour  ago  off 
the  floor.  I  showed  him  this  piece  of 
paper.  I  said,  "Mr.  Bamhart,  where 
did  this  piece  of  paper  come  from?  It 
has  no  identity."  He  said,  "I  do  not 
know.  I  first  saw  it  this  momlng."  This 
paper  that  was  spread  around  the 
Chamber  yesterday  was  seen  by  the 
Federal   Highway  Administrator  just 
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this  momlnc.  He  aald.  "It  is  inaccu- 
rate." I  aald  to  him.  "It  raises  the 
qiuesCion.  sir,  whether  scmeone  within 
the  administration  lias  deliberately 
misled  the  Senate  and  led  Senators  to 
vote  in  ways  they  might  not  otherwise 
have  voted  because  of  inaccurate  in- 
fonaatian  paused  out  without  the  au- 
thortty  of  the  Federal  Administrator." 
I  said  to  Mr.  Bamhart.  "I  regard  that 
as  a  grave  mattor.  I  would  wish  you  to 
inquire  into  tt  with  the  utmost  urgen- 
cy, and  it  is  not  at  an  end."  However, 
Mr.  President,  the  time  to  vote  is  at 
hand.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  upon  the 
disposition  of  this  matter  today,  there 
will  be  no  further  rollcall  votes.  In 
other  words,  this  wHI  be  the  last  roll- 
call  vote. 

Hie  PRBBIDINO  OFFICER.  If 
there  is  no  further  debate,  the  ques- 
tkm  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution. 
The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered. 
The  clerk  will  call  the  roU. 

The  Ull  derk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  STAFFORD  (when  his  name 
was  called).  Mr.  President,  on  this  vote 
I  have  a  live  pair  with  the  Junior  Sena- 
tor from  Vermimt  [Mr.  Lk&ht].  If  he 
were  present,  he  would  vote  "aye."  If  I 
were  allowed  to  vote.  I  would  vote 
"nay."  Therefore.  I  withhold  my  vote. 

Mr.  LEVIN  (after  voting  in  the  nega- 
tive). Mr.  President,  on  this  vote  I 
have  a  pair  with  the  distinguished 
Junior  Senator  tnm.  New  Mexico  [Mr. 
BraoAKAM].  If  he  were  present  and 
voting,  he  would  vote  "aye."  If  I  were 
at  liberty  to  vote.  I  would  vote  "nay."  I 
withdraw  my  vote. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr. 
BiDBir].  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
[Mr.  BnoAiuH].  the  Senator  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Chius],  the  Senator 
tran  Illinois  [Mr.  Dixoh],  the  Senator 
from  Kentudiy  [Mr.  Ford],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Imouyk],  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Leahy], 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Metz- 
bibaum].  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  PBTOB].  and  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Sahtoro]  are  nec- 
essarily absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  ParoR]  would  vote  "yea." 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Decoh]  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Arm- 
sxaom].  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  DamvorthJ.  the  Senator  from 
Utah  [Mr.  Gash],  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  Grasslbt],  the  Senator 
fran  Pomsylvania  [Mr.  Hsmz],  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Qxtatle], 
and  the  Soiator  from  Wyoming  [Mr. 
Waixop]  are  necessarily  absent. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Hsmz]  is  paired 
with  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr. 
WallopI. 


If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Petmsylvania  would  vote  "nay" 
and  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  would 
vote  "yea." 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Utah 
[Mr.  Oarn]  would  vote  "yea." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  other  Senators  in  the  Cham- 
ber who  desire  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  60, 
nays  21,  as  follows: 

[RoUcaU  Vote  No.  35  Leg.] 
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So  the  concurrent  resolution  (H. 
Con.  Res.  77)  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  concurrent  resolution  was  agreed 
to. 

Mi-.  DOLE.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


HIGHWAY  ALLOCATION  AND 
APPORTIONMENT 

Mi-.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday the  administration  circulated  a 
package  of  material  regarding  high- 
way funding  to  each  Senate  office, 
each  State  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion, and  each  Governor's  office.  That 
material  was  highly  misleading  and,  in 
many  respects,  inacciirate. 

Ifr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President, 
with  great  respect,  I  make  the  point  of 
order  that  the  Senate  is  not  in  order 
and  an  important  statement  is  being 
made. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
point  is  well  taken.  The  Senate  is  not 
in  order.  The  Senate  will  be  in  order. 

The  Senator  from  Maine. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr,  President,  I 
repeat  that:  The  material  circulated 
regarding  the  highway  funding  bill  by 
the  administration  yesterday  in  the 
Senate  was  highly  misleading  and,  in 
many  respects,  imuxnirate. 

Diiring  the  debate  on  the  bill,  in  ob- 
vious rHlance  on  the  misleading  infor- 
mation supplied  by  the  administra- 
tion, some  Senators  made  inaccurate 
statements  and  even  may  have  been 
induced  to  vote  against  the  bill.  The 
Senate  has  been  misled.  The  Record 
must  be  set  straight. 

The  first  chart  circulated  by  the  ad- 
ministration, entitled  "State-by-State 
Comparison."  says  that  the  States 
would  lose  $391  million  in  apportion- 
ments from  the  Senate  biU  in  fiscal 
year  1997.  That  is  a  highly  misleading 
half  truth. 

There  are  two  ways  in  which  high- 
way funds  are  dispersed  to  the  States. 
The  fiist  method  is  by  apportion- 
ment—that is  by  formula.  The  second 
method  is  by  allocation— that  is,  by  ap- 
plication which  must  meet  certain 
standards.  While  it  is  true  that  the 
States  would  receive  somewhat  less  in 
apportionments,  they  would  receive 
much  nx>re  in  allocations.  In  fact,  the 
conference  report  provides  $752.2  mil- 
lion more  in  allocations  than  does  the 
Senate  Dill. 

Overail,  there  is  some  $337.1  million 
more  in  budget  authority  in  the  con- 
ference report  compared  to  the  Senate 
bill.  So  While  apportionments  may  be  a 
slight  percentage  less,  allocations  are  a 
much  larger  percentage  higher.  And 
the  net  effect  is  the  exact  opposite  of 
the  document  that  was  circulated  by 
the  administration  yesterday.  There 
are  good  policy  reasons  why  the  con- 
ference committee  redistributed  some 
of  the  llunds  between  apportionments 
and  allocations.  One  difference  is  that 
the  conference  committee  made  a 
policy  decision  to  spend  more  money 
in  interstate  4R  allocations  rather 
than  interstate  4R  apportionments, 
because  the  consensus  was  that  this 
would  be  more  practical.  For  those  not 
on  the  committee,  and  not  familiar 
with  the  details  of  highway  programs, 
interstate  4R  provides  funds  for  resur- 
facing, restoring,  rehabilitating,  and 
reconstmcting  the  Interstate  System. 
Because  a  number  of  States  have  com- 
pleted their  Interstate  Systems  and 
because  other  States  have  expensive 
interstate  sections  yet  to  complete,  a 
policy  decision  was  made  that  a  top 
priority  of  the  conference  report 
should  be  to  complete  the  interstate; 
by  formula  alone,  an  adequate  amount 
of  moneor  per  State  is  not  always  avail- 
able for  that  piirpose.  Therefore,  the 
conference  committee  took  $185  mil- 
lion from  apportionments  which  are 


dispersed  by  formula,  and  increased 
that  amoimt  by  $15  million  so  that  In 
total  $200  million  would  be  available 
in  interstate  4R  allocations,  which 
States  would  apply  for  based  on  need. 
So,  to  say  States  are  losing  fimds  in 
that  program  simply  is  inaccurate. 

That  same  chart  says  that  over  5 
years  the  States  would  lose  $1.96  bil- 
lion in  iu)portionments.  The  Federal 
Highway  Administration  itself  has  re- 
futed this  statement.  It  is  simply  not 
[>ossible  to  acciu-ately  determine  the 
amoimt  of  funds  the  States  will  re- 
ceive in  apportionments  over  a  5-year 
period,  into  the  future.  This  is  true  be- 
cause apportionments  are  formulas 
and  while  a  formula  may  remain  the 
same,  the  manner  in  which  it  is  dis- 
tributed win  not.  For  instance,  in  the 
Interstate  Construction  Program, 
funds  are  apportioned  to  States  to 
finish  their  interstate.  Nearly  25 
States  have  finished  and  those  States 
receive  the  minimum  assurance  of  one- 
half  of  1  percent  of  the  interstate 
fimds.  It  is  accurate  to  say  that  those 
States  wiU  receive  a  constant  amount 
over  the  next  5  years.  However,  as 
each  State  works  to  complete  its  Inter- 
state System,  it  is  impossible  to  pre- 
dict the  amount  of  money  they  will 
need  or  receive  from  1  year  to  the 
next.  The  formula  is  based  on  what  a 
particular  State  needs,  what  other 
States  completing  the  interstate  need, 
and  how  much  money  is  available  for 
all  States.  These  factors  are  constant- 
ly changing.  I  repeat,  the  Federal 
Highway  Administration  itself  has 
said  that  calcvQating  what  a  State 
would  either  gain  or  lose  over  the  next 
5  years,  as  this  chart  circulated  by  the 
administration  purports  to  do,  is  not 
possible. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  both 
the  administration's  table  entitled 
"State-by-State"  losses  and  the  Feder- 
al Highway  Administration  table  enti- 
tled, "Increases  and  Decreases  in 
Fiscal  Year  1987  Apportionments  and 
Allocations"  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  MITCHELL  Yes. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Did  he  not  mean 
the  table  "State-by-State  Compari- 
son"? 

Mr.  MITCHELL  Yes,  that  is  correct, 
the  State-by-State  comparison.  I 
thank  the  Senator. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statc-bt-Stati  CoicPARisoir:  C^RmzRCE 
Report  vs.  Senatx-Passkd  Bnx  (S.  387) 

House  and  Senate  conferees  have  complet- 
ed negotiations  on  a  $87  billion  highway 
safety  and  transit  reauthorization  bill. 
Under  the  highway  Utle  of  the  bill,  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  estimates  that: 

41  states  will  receive  lower  apportion- 
ments under  the  conference  report  than 
under  the  Senate-passed  bill,  S.  387. 

This  difference  in  apportionments  trans- 
lates into  a  loss  to  states  of  (391.7  million 
annually,  or  $1.96  billion  over  the  five  year 
life  of  the  legislation.  Broken  down  by  state, 
the  losses  over  S  years  are  as  follows: 

MiUions 

Alabama $122.5 

Alaska 13.5 

Arkansas 70.5 

California 80.5 

Colorado 59.0 

Connecticut 8.0 

Delaware 11.0 

Florida 25.5 

Georgia 107.5 

Hawaii 106.5 

Idaho 34.5 

Indiana 149.0 

Kansas 10.5 

Kentucky 81.5 

Louisiana ...  120.5 

Maine 26.5 

Maryland „ 63.5 

Minnesota .. 73.0 

Mississippi 68.5 

Missouri „ 69.5 

Montana „ 16.5 

Nebraska 12.5 

Nevada ll.o 

New  Hampshire 9.5 

New  Jersey 71.0 

New  Mexico ......™....  18.5 

North  Carolina 161.5 

North  Dakota „ 16.0 

Ohio 241.0 

Oregon 24.5 

Pennsylvania 149.5 

South  DakoU 17.0 

Tennessee .........  134.0 

Texas 489.0 

Utah 53.5 

Vermont 10.5 

Virginia 82.0 

Washington 125.5 

West  Virginia. 1.7 

Wisconsin 108.5 

Wyoming „ 18.0 

District  of  Columbia 32.0 

Puerto  Rico 3.1 

In  addition  to  lower  apportionment  levels, 
states  lose  spending  authority  under  the 
conference  agreement.  Because  of  the  inclu- 
sion of  costly  demonstration  projects,  con- 
ferees were  forced  to  lower  the  highway 
program  obligation  ceiling  to  compensate 


for  the  large  amount  of  money  outside  the 
obligation  celling.  Consequently,  states 
would  be  allowed  to  spend  only  95  cents  of 
every  dollar  apportioned  to  them  because  of 
the  lower  celling.  Thus,  the  losses  to  states 
in  formula  funds  noted  above  would  in- 
crease. 

U.S.  Department  of  TramportaMon,  FederxU 
Highway  Administration,  compariaon  of 
increatet  and  decrease*  in  fiscal  year  19S7 
apportionments  and  allocation*  in  confer- 
ence bill  over  Senate  passed  bill 

A.    Decreases    in    appor- 
tioned funds: 
Interstate  construction ...         -  300,000,000 

Interstate  4R -185,000.000 

Hazard  elimination -5,000,000 

Rail-highway „  - 15,000.000 

Minimum  allocation -70,539,342 


Subtotal.. 


-575,539.342 


B. 


Increases  in  appor- 
tioned funds: 

Bridge  replacement  and 
rehabilitation 

Interstate  substitution.... 

Primary 


Subtotal.. 


C. 


Increases  in   allocated 

funds: 
Interstate  discretionary .. 

Interstate  4R 

Interstate  substitution .... 

Forest  highways 

Indisui  reservation  roads. 
Demonstration  projects .. 
Railroad  relocation 

demo ™„ 

Studies 

Bridge  discretionary 

Subtotal 


105.000.000 
67.500.000 
25.000.000 

107,500,000 


300.000,000 

200.000.000 

22.500,000 

5.000.000 

5,000,000 

178.000.000 

15,000.000 

1.720.000 

25.000,000 

752,220.000 


).  Decreases  in  allocated 
funds: 

PubUc  lands -10.000.000 

Parkways  and  park  roads  - 15.000,000 

Territorial  program - 12,000,000 


Subtotal.. 


-37.000,000 


Net  Increase  in  con- 
ference biU 337,180.658 

Mr.  MITCHELL  Mr.  President,  in 
addition,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  another 
table  which  I  received  this  morning 
from  the  Federal  Highway  Adminis- 
tration wlilch  shovrs  tliat  there  is  actu- 
ally $337.1  million  more  in  budget  au- 
thority to  be  disbursed  to  the  States  in 
the  conference  bill  compared  to  the 
Senate  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


U.S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  TKANSTORTATHW,  FEDERAL  HIGHWAY  ADMINISTRATION 
[Cnnpansoi  of  fisal  year  19«'  authanntaB  n  SeMtoHBsail  bil  ml  conterma  M] 
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750,000.000 

600,000.000 

1.630,000.000 

0 
15.000,000 
25,000,000 

600.000.000 
l.SOO.000.000 

130,000.900 
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Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  this 
duurt  shows  tbat  the  conference 
report  actually  provides  $15  million 
more  in  funds  for  interstate  4R  for  a 
total  of  $2,815  union.  The  conference 
report  maJnt-alTis  the  Senate- ^proved 
level  of  $3  biUlon  for  interstate  con- 
struction. The  conference  report  in- 
dudea  $2S  million  more  for  primary 
funds  for  a  total  of  $2,375  billion. 
Urban  and  secondary  funds  remain 
the  same  at  $750  million  and  $600  mU- 
Uon  respectively.  There  is  an  addition- 
al $110  million  in  funds  in  the  confer- 
ence report  for  bridge  replacement 
and  rehabilitation  for  a  total  of  $1.63 
bOlkm.  Sixty-seven  million  dollars 
more  is  in  the  conference  report  for 
interstate  substituticm  programs, 
which  Is  very  important  to  the  States 
hecMMe  the  i»ogram  provides  funds 
for  substitute  highway  projects  which 
result  tram  decisions  to  withdraw 
interstate  routes  and  replace  them 
with  other  types  of  Federal  aid 
I»t>Jeets.  Forest  highways  and  Indian 
reaervatloa  roads  also  gain  under  the 
oooferenoe  report  each  by  $5  million 
so  that  $85  million  will  be  allocated  to 
forest  highways  and  $80  million  will  be 
allocated  to  Indian  reservation  roads. 
Theae  programs  too.  are  very  impor- 
tant to  the  States.  There  are  many 
more  differences,  but  the  bottom  line 
is  that  the  conference  report  provides 
$337.1  mUlioo  more  in  bm^et  author- 
ity. 

Time  and  time  again,  the  adminis- 
tration has  threatened  to  veto  this 
hi^way  bill  because  of  the  amoimt  al- 
located to  demonstration  projects.  It 
should  be  noted  that  this  amoimt  is 
$178  million  a  year,  or  less  than  1  per- 
cent of  the  funding  in  the  bill.  Now, 


the  administration  is  trying  to  make 
the  argument  that  the  apportion- 
ments to  the  States  are  reduced  be- 
cause of  the  funds  provided  for  the 
demonstration  projects.  And,  based  on 
the  administration's  statement,  several 
Senators  made  that  same  statement 
here  on  the  Senate  floor.  It  is  an 
untrue  and  inaccurate  statement. 

The  money  for  the  demonstration 
projects  does  not  affect  apportion- 
ments. I  repeat:  The  money  for  dem- 
onstration projects  does  not  affect  ap- 
portionments. The  demonstration 
projects  are  fimded  in  part  with  $178 
million  in  new  budget  authority.  Tliis 
is  money  that  would  not  be  appor- 
tioned. Another  30  percent  comes 
from  the  Secretary's  discretionary 
fund.  This  also  is  money  that  would 
not  be  apportioned.  This  money  is  al- 
located based  on  application  and  by 
criteria.  So  in  tliis  instance,  the  Con- 
gress has  earmarked  a  portion  of  those 
discretionary  funds  for  allocation  to 
the  States.  This  is  money  on  top  of 
what  they  would  ordinarily  get  by  way 
of  apportionment.  So  to  say  that  the 
demonstration  money  reduces  the 
amount  of  apportioned  money  is 
simply  wrong.  The  discretionary 
money  is  in  addition  to  the  apportion- 
ments, it  does  not  reduce  them. 

I  hope  that  we  have  clarified  here 
today  some  of  the  inaccuracies  circu- 
lating from  the  administration.  I  con- 
tinue to  believe  that  the  conference 
agreement  is  a  sound  compromise  and 
I  urge  all  my  colleagues  to  defeat  any 
proposed  amendments  to  the  concur- 
rent resolution  which  could  Jeopardize 
the  work  achieved  in  the  conference 
report  approved  yesterday. 


Mr.  President.  I  conclude  by  saying 
that  there  is  legitimate  reason  for  a 
difference  of  opinion  on  this  biU.  Sen- 
ators, in  good  faith  and  for  good  rea- 
sons, can  disagree  with  it.  It  is  not  nec- 
essary for  the  administration  to 
present  Inaccurate  and  misleading  in- 
formation. The  Senate  is  entitled  to 
accuracy  in  the  information  it  receives 
from  the  executive  branch  so  that  the 
Judgments  in  the  Senate  can  be  based 
on  facts,  not  on  inaccuracies. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  to  agree  most  emphatically  with 
the  statements  of  Senator  Mitchell, 
former  U.S.  district  Judge,  a  man  of 
unquestioned  integrity  and  a  meticu- 
lous conoem  for  process. 

As  I  said  earlier  today,  the  arrival  of 
this  anonymous,  unsigned,  undated 
document  was  presented  to  us  yester- 
day by  the  minority  leader,  who  was 
given  it  and  accepted  it  in  good  faith,  I 
am  sure.  I  do  not  question  his  faith  in 
any  way.  However,  he  was  given  mis- 
leading information.  I  had  great  diffi- 
culty beUeving  that  the  administrator 
of  the  Federal  Highway  Administra- 
tion, Mr.  Ray  Bamhart  from  Texas, 
would  deiliberately  mislead  the  Senate. 
So  I  asked  him  to  come.  I  think  per- 
haps he  was  already  here.  But  I  asked 
to  see  him.  I  was  told  he  was  here.  We 
met  in  the  Vice  President's  office. 

I  said.  "Sir,  where  did  this  piece  of 
paper  cotne  from?"  I  met  in  the  pres- 
ence of  some  of  our  senior  staff  offi- 
cers, so  that  they  would  imderstand 
what  happened.  He  said  to  me,  "The 
first  time  I  saw  this  piece  of  paper  was 
this  morning."  I  remind  the  distin- 
guished presiding  officer  that  this  was 


information  that  was  passed  about 
this  Chamber  yesterday  afternoon.  I 
said.  "Is  it  so?"  He  said.  "It  is  not  accu- 
rate." He  said,  "This  Is  an  inacciuvte 
statement  of  the  facts."  I  said.  "In 
other  words,  someone  has  deliberately 
set  about  or  if  not  deliberately,  has  in 
any  event  caused  the  n.S.  Senate  to  be 
given  misleading  information?  And 
that  may  have  led  UJS.  Senators  to 
vote  other  than  they  would  have 
done." 

Mr.  President,  that  is  an  unaccept- 
able act  by  this  administration.  Do 
they  not  understand  the  integrity  of 
this  body  depends  on  a  relationship  of 
trust  with  respect  to  elemental  things 
such  as  apportionment  of  the  Federal 
programs? 

I  told  Mr.  Bamhart  that  I  must  have 
the  name  of  the  person  responsible 
within  48  hoivs  or  I  would  find  it  not 
possible  to  do  other  than  hold  him  re- 
sponsible. Oiven  the  fact  I  hope  to  be 
able  to  withdraw  this  statement,  I 
have  been  given  to  understand  the 
present  indications  are  that  this  arose 
from  the  Congressional  Liaison  Office 
of  the  Department  of  Transportation. 
That  may  be  quite  wrong.  I  am  Just 
told  that  is  presently  the  case.  If  it  is 
true,  then  the  persons  responsible 
must  be  discharged,  not  simply  from 
their  present  duties  but  from  the  Fed- 
eral service. 

Tou  may  not  lie  to  the  U.S.  Senate. 
How  many  administrations  wiU  we 
have  to  see  disabled  in  succession 
before  this  fact  is  clear?  I  do  not  pro- 
pose to  see  immunity  granted  to  this 
person.  I  propose  to  see  this  person 
disappear. 

There  is  a  Constitution  in  this  coim- 
try  and  there  are  Jails  in  this  country, 
and  there  is  such  a  thing  as  honor  and 
dishonor  in  this  country.  Anyone,  who 
for  the  purpose  of  picking  up  a  few 
votes  on  a  bill  of  serious,  plain  de- 
meanor, would  mislead  the  Senate- 
cause  the  minority  leader  to  come  on 
to  the  floor  with  the  information  that 
the  Federal  Highway  Administrator 
said  today  he  has  never  seen  and 
which  is  not  accurate— should  be  cen- 
sured and  is  worthy  of  contempt. 

I  ask  you,  Mr.  President,  what  do 
they  have  to  leam  in  order  to  be  per- 
suaded to  tell  the  truth?  Is  this  an  ad- 
ministration beyond  recall?  Do  they 
come  here  and  mislead  us  on  matters 
of  such  plain  import  and  open  pur- 
pose? Is  there  anything  left? 

I  wish  I  were  not  speaking  so  strong- 
ly, but  I  feel  yet  more  intensely. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Maine  for 
bringing  the  matter  to  us  in  his  Judi- 
cious and  careful  presentation.  It  is 
not  over.  I  shall  return  to  the  matter 
early  next  week  and  we  will  lead  to  the 
bottom  of  it.  The  Senate  will  know 
that  the  honor  of  the  Senate  is  at 
issue  here,  and  the  integrity  of  our 
proceedings  is  at  issue. 

I  would  like  here  and  now  to  express 
my  deep  regret  to  any  Member  of  this 


body  who  was  misled  and  who  may 
have  voted  other  than  he  or  she  would 
have  done  in  consequence  of  mislead- 
ing information. 

It  may  be  that  it  was  ouir  reqmnsibll- 
ity  to  leap  to  that  data  and  adi, 
"Where  did  it  come  from?"  If  that  was 
my  responsibility  and  I  did  not  carry  it 
out,  I  offer  the  Senate  my  apology. 

But  that  is  not  the  end  of  it.  The 
question  is  who  did  it.  under  whose  in- 
structions, and  what  will  be  the  conse- 
quence? 

Mr.  President,  I  thank  you  for  your 
caref ul  attention  and  I  yield  the  floor. 


MORATORIUM  ON  ASSISTANCE 
TO  NICARAOUAN  DEMOCRATIC 
RESISTANCE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Shklbt).  The  Senate  will  now  resume 
consideration  of  the  motion  to  proceed 
to  House  Joint  Resolution  175. 

The  Senate  resumed  consideration 
of  the  motion  to  proceed. 

Mr.  HARKIN  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Iowa  is  recognised. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
in  support  of  House  Joint  Resolution 
175,  a  resolution  to  suspend  release  of 
the  remaining  $40  miUion  in  aid  to  the 
Contras  until  the  President  accounts 
for  all  the  money  that  has  been  m>pro- 
priated  for  and  diverted  to  the  Con- 
tras in  the  past  2  years. 

To  date,  $60  million  of  the  VJProved 
$100  million  has  been  released.  The 
proposed  legislation  will  assive  that 
the  final  $40  million  not  be  released 
pending  a  full  accounting  by  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  missing  funds.  The 
missing  funds  include  profits  from 
arms,  less  to  Iran,  money  solicited  by 
the  administration  from  private 
sources  and  foreign  governments,  and 
$17  million  of  the  $27  million  in  hu- 
manitarian aid  appropriated  by  Con- 
gress in  1985. 

This  legislation  does  not  deal  with 
the  question  of  U.S.  poUcy  In  Central 
America.  The  Senate  dealt  with  that 
matter  the  day  before  yesterday,  when 
it  voted  down  a  resolution  disapprov- 
ing release  of  the  remaining  $40  mil- 
lion in  Contra  aid. 

House  Joint  Resolution  175,  which 
was  approved  last  week  by  the  House 
of  Representatives  by  a  230-to-196  vote 
margin,  deals  with  two  principles  es- 
sential to  our  democratic  system  of 
government— the  integrity  of  Congress 
and  its  constitutional  authority;  and 
the  accountability  of  the  executive  to 
the  American  people  and  the  Con- 
gress. 

Mr.  President,  for  the  American  ex- 
periment in  constitutional  democracy 
to  succeed,  these  two— values  and  poli- 
cies— must  be  intertwined. 

Sadly,  as  disclosures  of  the  last  5 
months  dramatically  reveal,  they  are 
not— neither  in  our  dealings  at  home 
or  abroad. 


This  year,  as  we  celebrate  the  200th 
anniversary  of  our  Constitution,  we 
must  not  forget  to  understand  the 
meaning  and  responsibility  of  our 
form  of  government,  which  is  both 
"republican"— with  a  small  R— and 
"democratic"— with  a  small  D. 

Our  government  is  denuxaatic  in 
that  its  power  comes  from  the  people. 
However,  as  a  republic,  the  people  give 
up  or  delegate  their  power  to  their 
elected  representatives.  This  power  is 
transferred  through  a  covenant,  or  un- 
derstanding; in  the  case  of  the  United 
States,  the  covenant  is  the  Constitu- 
tion and  the  body  of  laws  that  define 
the  power  of  our  government  and  its 
elected  representatives. 

In  other  words  the  power  of  govern- 
ment is  based  in  the  authority  given  it 
by  the  trust  of  the  people. 

But  the  basis  of  that  covenant  is 
trust  and  responsibility.  The  people 
trust  their  elected  representatives  to 
"represent"  their  interests.  In  turn, 
government  has  a  responsibility  to 
deal  openly  and  honestly  with  the 
people  of  the  United  States. 

What  then  is  the  significance  of  Iran 
arms  scandal  and  the  Contra  diver- 
sion? 

The  Iran  scandal  is  an  exanqjle  of  a 
government  that  has  broken  that  ti-ust 
and  violated  the  most  basic  convenant 
of  our  democratic  syston  of  govern- 
ment. 

First  of  all,  by  secretly  selling  arms 
to  terrorists  while  announcing  publicly 
that  the  United  States  would  never  ne- 
gotiate with  terrorists,  the  administra- 
tion was  blatantly  misinforming  the 
American  people. 

Second,  Congress,  representing  the 
people,  enacted  a  set  of  laws  limiting 
the  power  of  the  Executive.  Congress 
required  the  Director  of  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency,  Mr.  Casey,  to  con- 
sult with  the  Intelligence  Committees 
and  inform  them  of  covert  operations. 
Congress  also  prohibited  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment from  providing  or  helping  to 
provide  the  Contras  with  military  sup- 
port. 

The  administration  violated  both  of 
these  requirements.  It  sold  arms  to  so- 
called  "moderates"  in  Iran  for  a  period 
stretching  more  than  a  year  without 
even  informing  Congress. 

It  coordinated  the  diversion  of  prof- 
its from  those  sales  to  the  Cimtras, 
without  ensuring  that  the  money 
would  be  used  for  only  humanitarian, 
or  nonmilitary  purposes.  And.  the  ad- 
ministration apparently  aided  a  secret 
military  supply  operations  for  the 
Contras. 

All  of  this  should  come  as  no  real 
surprise.  For  the  past  6  years,  this  ad- 
ministration's Nicaragua  policy  has 
been  a  cancer  on  the  most  basic  insti- 
tutions of  the  United  States. 

This  administraticm  has  mined  har- 
bors, written  assassination  manuals, 
and  created  and  funded  a  group  of  ter- 
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holiti.  who  aiipew  to  be  better  at  klll- 
tnc  drfllana  than  attaddng  armies. 
And  in  ita  pursuit  of  Ita  objective  of 
oferthrowinc  a  aovereign  government 
with  whleh  we  maintain  diplomatic  re- 
laUoM.  Mr.  Reagan  has  broken  inter- 
"■***»«*'  law  and  violated  domestic 
lawB. 

And  in  his  pumiit  of  his  objective  of 
overthrowlns  a  aovereign  government 
with  whldi  we  maintain  diplomatic  re- 
laliODB.  nwaident  Reagan  has  brolien 
intematkmal  law  and  violated  our  own 
doneatle  laws. 

In  central  America,  as  in  Iran,  this 
administration  would  do  weU  to  heed 
the  words  of  the  late  political  com- 
mentator Walter  U]H>mann:  "A  policy 
is  bound  to  fail  which  deliberately  vio- 
lates our  pledges  and  principles,  our 
treaties  and  our  laws,  because  the 
Amolcan  consdowe  is  a  reality." 

Herein  lies  the  greatest  danger 
posed  by  the  Iran-Contra  connection— 
that  it  will  further  erode  the  public's 
trust  in  the  Oovemment  as  an  institu- 
tion. 

The  objective  of  the  legislation 
before  us  today.  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 175,  is  to  begin  the  process  of  re- 
storing that  trust,  which  has  been  vio- 
lated by  the  actions  of  this  administra- 
tion. 

It  has  become  increasingly  clear  in 
recent  months  that  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration has  been  actively  in- 
volved in  procuring  funds  for  the  Con- 
tras  during  a  period  when  direct  or  in- 
direct government  assistance  to  the 
Ctmtras  was  banned  by  law.  From 
spring  1984  to  October  1986.  any 
United  States  Oovemment  support  for 
Contra  military  or  paramilitary  oper- 
ations was  banned,  and  all  agencies  of 
the  Oovemment  were  prohibited  from 
soliciting  aid  from  third  countries  to 
support  military  operations  in  Nicara- 
giia. 

Congress  m>proved  these  restrictions 
and  the  President  repeatedly  an- 
nounced his  intention  to  abide  by 
these  laws.  Yet.  the  Tower  Commis- 
sion report  overwhelmingly  confirms 
that  administration  officials,  including 
lit.  CoL  Oliver  North— with  the  knowl- 
edge of  his  superiors  on  the  NSC,  and 
more  likely  with  the  knowledge  and 
cooperation  of  other  off icials— violated 
the  law  by  shipping  military  aid  to  the 
Contras. 

In  fact,  subsequent  press  reports 
reveal  that  North  put  together  a  vast 
netwoi^  called  "Project  Democracy," 
of  shell  corporations,  ships,  and  off- 
shore bank  accounts  dedicated  to  get- 
ting arms  and  ammunition  to  the  Con- 
tras—again,  in  clear  violation  of 
United  States  laws,  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  money  siphoned  off  from 
the  arms  sales  to  Iran  wound  up  in  one 
of  Project  Etemocracy's  Swiss  bank  ac- 
counts. Some  of  that  money,  an  esti- 
mated $1  million,  according  to  Adolfo 
Calero.  head  of  the  Contras,  was 
raised    by    conservative    fund    raiser 


SpilK  Channel,  who  worked  close  with 
North  in  lobbying  and  raising  money 
on  behalf  of  the  Contras'  cause. 

Furthermore,  the  State  Department 
and.  according  to  yesterday's  Washing- 
ton Post,  the  President's  former  Na- 
tional Security  Adviser,  Mr.  McFar- 
lanet  were  involved  in  soliciting  funds 
for  the  Contras  from  third  countries. 

Secretary  Shultz.  in  testimony 
before  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  in  early  December,  admit- 
ted that  Ills  Department  had  success- 
fully persuaded  "one  government"  to 
malEe  a  contribution  to  the  "Nicara- 
guan  Democratic  Resistance."  He 
added  that  this  solicitation  had  been 
done  by  Assistant  Secretary  Elliott 
Abrams  with  the  Secretary's  explicit 
authority.  According  to  Mr.  Shultz. 
there  was  "notliing  improper  or  illegal 
about  it,  because  Congress  permitted 
the  Department  of  State  to  solicit 
funds,  so  long  as  those  funds  were 
used  to  provide  humanitarian  assist- 
ance. 

The  government  in  question  turned 
out  to  tie  the  Sultan  of  Brunei,  and 
the  amount  was  $10  million.  The 
whereabouts  of  the  $10  million  solicit- 
ed from  Brueni  is  still  unknown. 

I  ask,  Mr.  President,  how  could  the 
Secretary  tmow  that  the  money  was 
spent  solely  for  humanitarian  assist- 
ance, when  he  did  not  even  Imow  the 
whereabouts  of  the  $10  million  that 
was  solicited  from  the  Sultan  of 
Brunei? 

Yesterday's  Washington  Post  reveals 
that  the  Saudi  royal  family  fimneled 
an  estimated  $32  million  into  Contra 
bank  accounts  in  the  Cayman  Islands. 
This  secret  Contra  "slush  fund"  was 
done  with  the  knowledge  of  the  Presi- 
dent's former  National  Security  Advis- 
er, Robert  McFarlane. 

We  now  know  that  the  administra- 
tion not  only  knew  about  but  helped 
coordinate  the  secret  military  supply 
network  that  helped  keep  the  Contras 
In  gims  and  ammunition  for  the  past  2 
yeans.  The  plane  carrying  Eugene  Ha- 
senftis,  which  was  shot  down  last  Oc- 
tober- 5,  was  part  of  that  network. 

Aocording  to  press  reports,  civilian 
and  military  authorities  in  Honduras 
and  El  Salvador,  two  coimtries  from 
which  the  operation  was  nui,  have 
told  reporters  that  they  only  allowed 
the  covert  supply  network  to  operate 
because  they  were  told  by  American 
officials,  including  the  U.S.  Milgroup 
commander  in  El  Salvador,  that  it  had 
official  backing.  Such  official  backing 
might  explain  how  the  resupply  net- 
work was  able  to  have  a  warehouse  at, 
and  operate  from,  the  main  Salvador- 
an  military  base  at  Ilopango. 

We  also  know  that  Felix  Rodriguez, 
a  farmer  CIA  officer  who  was  recom- 
mended to  Salvadoran  military  offi- 
cials by  an  adviser  to  Vice  President 
George  Bush,  was  reportedly  in 
charge  of  the  resupply  operations.  Ro- 
driguez, also  luiown  as  Max  Gomez,  is 


described  as  a  counterlnsurgency 
expert  working  for  the  Salvadoran 
Oovemment.  Rodriguez,  aocording  to 
U.S.  Embassy  officials,  was  given  a 
U.S.  Embassy  identity  card  and  his 
own  radio. 

There  is  the  other  question  of  the 
unaccounted  for  humanitarian  assist- 
ance money  approved  by  Congress  2 
years  ago. 

In  1989  the  State  Department  estab- 
lished the  Nicaraguan  Humanitarian 
Assistance  Office  [NHAO]  to  adminis- 
ter and  monitor  the  "humanitarian" 
aid  appropriated  by  the  Congress. 

In  a  raport  issued  in  December  1986, 
entitled  "Problems  in  Controlling 
Funds  for  the  Nicaraguan  Democratic 
Resistance,"  the  Cteneral  Accounting 
Office  CQncluded  that  "the  NHAO  con- 
trol procedure  we  reviewed  were  not 
sufficient  to  ensiu-e  that  the  fimds 
were  used  as  intended  by  the  law." 

The  OAO  reiJort  specifically  noted 
that  the  NHAO  was  unable  to  verify 
receipts  amoimting  to  64  percent — or 
$17  million— of  the  aid  which  was 
spent  directly  in  Central  America. 

The  report  specifically  cited  two  re- 
ported cases  of  abuse: 

In  one  Instance,  NHAO  authorized  pay- 
ment of  $25,870  in  January  1986  based  on 
receipts  tor  food,  clothing,  and  sundries. 
NHAO  found  that  no  goods  had  been  fur- 
nished by  the  alleged  supplier.  When  ques- 
tioned about  this  transaction.  UNO  (the 
United  Nicaraguan  Opposition)  officials  ex- 
plained that  the  funds  were  used  to  pur- 
chase supplies  of  uniforms,  ammunition, 
and  grenades. 

In  anottier  case,  NHAO  authorized  pay- 
ment of  $56,745,  purportedly  for  clothing. 
In  following  up  on  press  allegations,  NHAO 
found  during  its  investigation  that  an  offi- 
cial of  one  of  the  resistance  groups  submit- 
ted the  false  receipt  to  obtain  advance 
funds.  (NHAO  took  action  to  offset  this 
payment  against  subsequent  UNO  pur- 
chases.) 

Despite  the  explicit  congressional  re- 
quirement that  procedures  be  estab- 
lished to  ensure  that  hiunanitarian  as- 
sistance fluids  were  not  used  to  pur- 
chase military  supplies,  those  pr(x;e- 
dures,  according  to  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office,  were  never  estab- 
lished. 

So  what  we  have,  Mr.  President,  is  a 
twisted  tale  of  violations  of  U.S.  law, 
blatant  violations,  in  channeling  prof- 
its from  the  sale  of  arms  to  Iran  to  the 
Contras.  the  involvement  by  high  offi- 
cials in  the  White  House  in  coordinat- 
ing and  directing  and  supplying  the 
Contras  with  ammunition  and  also  in 
soliciting  funds  from  third  countries, 
not  for  humanitarian  aid  but  for  mili- 
tary aid,  and  also  in  using  the  money 
that  Congress  specifically  appropri- 
ated for  humanitarian  aid  to  buy  such 
things  as  hand  grenades. 

That  is  why  House  Joint  Resolution 
175  is  ao  important.  Before  sending 
any  additional  funds  to  the  Contras, 
Congress  deserves  a  thorough  and 
complete  accoimting  of  the  funds  re- 


ceived by  the  Contras  in  the  past  2 
years.  Currently,  we  are  not  certain 
which  laws  were  violated  or  which  U.S. 
Oovemment  officials  violated  those 
laws.  We  are  not  sure  if  any  money 
was  actually  transferred  from  the  sale 
of  arms  to  Iran  to  Contra  forces  in 
Nicaragua  and,  if  so,  how  much.  For 
all  we  know,  those  funds  may  have 
been  squirreled  away  in  an  unmarked 
Swiss  bank  account,  or  maybe  trans- 
ferred to  other  bank  accounts. 

Here  is  Lieutenant  Colonel  North, 
who  does  not  seem  to  have  to  accoimt 
to  anybody,  handling  all  this  money. 
Did  Lieutenant  Colonel  North  squirrel 
any  of  this  money  away  in  an  un- 
marked Swiss  bank  account?  Did  Adm. 
John  Poindexter  squirrel  away  money 
for  a  rainy  day,  of  which  he  is  going  to 
have  plenty  in  the  coming  months  and 
years? 

We  need  an  accounting  of  this 
money.  Where  did  it  go?  Who  handled 
it?  I  am  not  persuaded  that  Just  be- 
cause Lieutenant  Colonel  North  has  a 
whole  chest  full  of  ribbons,  that  he  is 
above  the  law.  We  need  to  know  where 
that  money  went,  into  what  bank  ac- 
count, and  who  has  controls  over  it. 

I  was  also  astounded  to  leam  that 
Arturo  Cruz  was  getting  paid  $7,000  a 
month  by  Colonel  North.  I  do  not  un- 
derstand how  a  lieutenant  colonel  in 
the  U.S.  military  has  the  authority  to 
personally  write  checks  for  those 
amoimts  to  individuals  like  Arturo 
Cruz  or  anyone  else.  Who  gave  him 
that  authority? 

This  whole  episode  is  scandalous.  As 
someone  said,  the  Iran-Contra  scandal 
ought  to  be  termed  "Iran  Amok,"  be- 
cause that  is  what  those  individuals 
were  doing  at  the  White  House. 

There  was  report  of  a  welfare  recipi- 
ent who  illegally  absconded  with  $70 
dollars  in  welfare  money,  we  would 
spend  thousands  of  dollars  getting 
that  money  back,  prosecuting,  taking 
the  person  to  court,  to  make  sure  that 
others  would  not  violate  the  public 
trust  and  take  money  that  was  not 
rightfully  theirs  or  spend  money  in 
ways  that  were  never  approved  by  the 
Congress. 

Yet,  here  are  millions  and  millions 
of  dollars  that  have  been  taken,  put 
into  bank  accoimts  in  the  Cayman  Is- 
lands and  in  Switzerland,  squirreled 
away— into  how  many  accoimts,  we  do 
not  luiow.  Yet  I  am  astounded  that 
there  are  individuals  in  this  body  and 
elsewhere  who  do  not  seem  to  care 
whether  or  not  we  have  an  accounting. 
We  deserve  an  accounting  of  that 
money  Just  as  much  as  we  would 
demand  an  accounting  from  someone 
who  violated  the  laws  by  spending 
money  for  things  that  were  not  ac- 
ceptable under  current  laws  for  food 
stamps  or  APDC  or  our  farm  program. 
We  ought  to  know  where  that  money 
went.  We  ought  to  have  a  full  account- 
ing of  it,  and  if  an  accounting  cannot 
be  made  of  that  money  then  those  in- 


dividuals who  could  not  account  for  It, 
who  had  control  over  it,  must  answer 
to  the  laws  of  the  United  States  of 
America. 

The  Iran-Contra  controversy  has 
raised  serious  questions  not  only  about 
the  conduct  of  United  States  foreign 
policy  in  general  but  the  United  States 
Nicaragua  policy  specifically.  Serious 
questions  have  been  raised  about  our 
U.S.  foreign  policy  and  about  the  Nica- 
ragua policy:  questions  of  accountabil- 
ity, integrity,  and  fiscal  responsibility. 
Mr.  President,  I  do  not  understand 
how  we  can  simply  throw  another  $40 
million  to  the  Contras  until  we  have 
accounted  for  the  money  we  already 
sent  them.  If  you  are  in  a  blackjack 
game  and  the  dealer  is  using  marked 
cards  and  you  find  out  about  it,  you 
would  be  a  damed  fool  to  go  back  and 
get  in  that  game  again.  That  is  what 
we  are  doing  here,  throwing  good 
money  after  bad.  And  if  the  Oovem- 
ment officials  responsible  for  this 
policy  do  not  account  for  the  first, 
what  makes  us  believe  they  are  going 
to  account  for  the  final  $40  million 
that  goes  to  the  Contras? 

The  Joint  resolution  we  wiU  have 
before  us  does  not  deal  with  the  issue 
of  policy.  That  was  decided  by  a  52-48 
vote  the  other  day.  This  Joint  resolu- 
tion deals  with  is  whether  or  not  we 
are  going  to  hold  individuals  accounta- 
ble, whether  we  are  going  to  have  a 
full  accounting  of  how  those  initial 
funds  were  used. 

I  watehed,  as  I  am  sure  most  Ameri- 
cans did  last  night,  the  President's 
press  conference.  I  have  to  agree  with 
those  who  said  that  the  President 
looked  well,  sounded  good;  that  he 
seemed  to  be  in  charge:  that  he  per- 
formed weU.  It  is  really  an  odd  thing 
that  we  have  reached  a  point  in  our 
country  where  we  Judge  a  President  on 
whether  or  not  he  gets  up  in  front  of 
the  (»jneras  and  does  not  make  a  fool 
of  himself;  if  the  President  does  not 
make  a  fool  of  himself,  then  his  press 
conference  is  considered  a  success. 

We  now  Judge  a  President  not  on  the 
basis  of  what  he  says,  what  his  policies 
are,  what  he  has  done  in  office,  or 
whether  he  is  accountable  to  the 
people— no,  we  do  not  Judge  a  Presi- 
dent on  that  basis  any  longer.  We 
judge  a  President  on  how  he  looks, 
how  he  performs,  how  he  remembered 
his  lines,  how  he  remembered  his 
briefings,  whether  he  looked  like  he 
was  in  command,  whether  he  did  not 
make  a  fool  of  himself  in  front  of  the 
press  corps.  It  is  a  sad.  sad  state  that 
we  have  come  to. 

The  question  of  the  Iran-Contra 
controversy  is  more  than  Just  a  foreign 
policy  and  Nicaragua  policy  issue.  The 
real  injury  to  this  country  comes  in 
the  erosion  of  trust  in  our  Govern- 
ment by  the  people  of  this  country, 
the  erosion  of  trust  we  must  have  for 
our  Government  to  function,  as  a 
democratic  government  with  a  small 
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"d"  and  a  republican  government  with 
a  small  "r."  To  restore  this  trust,  it  is 
important  to  have  this  accountability. 

First,  and  I  would  hope  that  all  Sen- 
ators would  agree,  we  must  get  past 
this  motion  to  proceed  so  we  could 
proceed  to  the  resolution  itself  and 
have  a  vote  on  it. 

It  is  this  Senator's  feeling  that  many 
who  may  still  support  the  $40  million, 
which  I  did  not,  would  support  this 
resolution  by  sas^ng:  "Let's  wait  a 
minute.  Let's  have  a  full  accounting 
first  of  the  money  that  has  been  spent 
before  we  move  ahead  with  the  other 
$40  million." 

Mr.  President,  these  questions  must 
he  answered  before  Congress  decides 
to  continue  to  fund  this  administra- 
tion's Contra  program. 

I  will  have  more  to  say  in  the  future 
about  United  States  Nicaraguan  policy 
and  why  I  feel  that  policy  is  wrong. 
But  this  is  not  the  time.  That  we  will 
deal  with  these  broader  policy  ques- 
tions when  we  debate  whether  or  not 
we  will  spend  another  $105  million  of 
the  taxpayer's  money  to  fund  the 
Contra  program  for  next  year. 

During  those  debates,  it  is  this  Sena- 
tor's intention  to  lay  out  once  again, 
as  I  have  in  the  past,  the  history  of 
the  Government  of  Nicaragua;  our  his- 
torical involvement  with  the  Somoza 
government;  the  history  of  the  Sandi- 
nista  movement;  what  has  happened 
in  Nicaragua  since  the  revolution  in 
1979.  I  will  discuss  why  I  believe  that 
the  only  sane,  rational  course  for  this 
country  to  take  would  be  to  disband 
the  misbegotten  and  misguided  Contra 
policy  and  move  ahead  to  aggressively 
support  the  Contadora  group  of  na- 
tions and  the  Central  American  group 
of  nations  under  the  leadership  of 
President  Arias,  which  have  Joined  to 
formulate  a  Central  American  Parlia- 
ment. Through  this  parliament,  it  will 
not  only  be  the  United  States  which 
will  put  pressure  on  Nicaragua  but 
that  it  will  be  all  Nicaragua's  neigh- 
bors. The  Central  Americans  then  will 
work  together  to  ensure  that  Nicara- 
gua has  an  open  and  free  government, 
free  press,  free  elections;  that  those 
who  have  left  that  country  could 
freely  return,  under  a  general  amnes- 
ty, and  take  up  once  again  their  lives 
in  their  own  country,  Nicaragua.  That 
is  the  only  sane  and  rational  course 
for  us  to  follow. 

In  the  meantime,  we  have  to  get 
over  this  hurdle  of  whether  or  not  we 
are  going  to  throw  another  $40  million 
to  the  Contras.  Lieutenant  Colonel 
North  may  no  longer  run  the  oper- 
ations, but  Calero  is  still  there,  so  is 
his  brother,  Mario,  and  so  are  all  the 
Gucci  guerrillas  living  in  Miami,  drink- 
ing Schweppes  and  Perrier. 

Mr.  President,  this  Joint  resolution 
raises  the  questions  of  the  account- 
ability, integrity,  and  fiscal  responsi- 
bility of  this  administration. 
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I  «■•  my  ooUeaguM  aa  the  other 
ilde  of  the  aiale  to  be  just  u  vlgorovu 
In  the  panuit  of  the  misuse  of  funds 
bj  tlw  Ooatrms  is  they  might  be  about 
vdftee  fraud  and  mendliv  abuses  in 
IMsnl  social  procrams.  Nothing  less 
than  the  Intecrlty  of  Cemgress  and  the 
strength  of  Its  leaden  are  at  stake.  We 
should  eoqiMCt  nothing  less  than  a  full 
aeeountlng  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  on  the  question  of 
irtMre  the  money  wait. 
Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence 

of  aQuosum.  

The  FRSBIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
deik  wfll  eaU  the  rolL 

The  leglslattve  derk  proceeded  to 
cantherolL 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  f*wMi*»»t  that  the  order  for 
the  quMum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  FItESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President,  last 
nl^t  at  his  news  conference.  Presi- 
dsnt  Reagan  responded  to  questions 
about  when  he  knew  Just  what  Lieu- 
toaant  Colonel  North  and  others  were 
arranging,  in  arms  sales  with  Iran, 
funds  giring  to  the  Contras.  Sometimes 
President  Reagan's  responses  to  those 
questions  were  vague. 

There  are  a  lot  of  things  that  are 
vague  about  the  Contra  deaL  For  in- 
stance, where  does  the  money  come 
from?  I  do  not  sivpose  the  Contras 
wfll  ever  run  out  of  money  very  quick- 
ly. They  have  not  been  out  of  it  for 
several  years  now.  I  think  it  comes 
from  a  great  number  of  sources.  Some 
of  it  comes  from  the  U.S.  Treasury. 
But  that  Is  not  the  end  of  it.  Some  of 
It  is  tmm  private  contributions.  There 
are  organizations  that  have  been 
formed  In  this  country  to  collect  dona- 
tions from  anyone  that  is  interested 
and  wants  to  contribute.  Then,  of 
course,  there  seems  to  be  some  money 
coming  from  Swiss  bank  accounts. 

Mr  President,  I  would  like  to  put 
this  In  poetic  perspective.  I  would  like 
to  paraphrase  Samuel  Taylor  Coler- 
idge, God  rest  his  soul.  I  hope  he  does 
not  mind.  But  here  is  the  way  I  put  it. 
Money,  money  everywhere,  and  all  the 
kids  yet  die;  money,  money  every- 
where, nor  any  peace  to  buy. 

If  Coleridge  could  be  here  today.  I 
believe  he  would  forgive  me  for  para- 
phrasing his  lines  from  the  Rime  of 
the  Andent  Mariner.  And  perhaps  Co- 
leil^ie.  like  most  people,  would  agree 
that  it  malces  more  sense  not  to  be 
vague  about  what  aU  this  money  does, 
what  it  actually  buys.  It  buys  misery 
for  the  people  of  Nicaragua.  I  shall 
not  defend  their  Government.  That 
Government  in  Nicaragua  is  doing  a 
poor  Job.  It  is  obvious  that  there  is  no 
freedom  of  the  press  there.  It  is  obvi- 
ous that  there  is  a  great  amount  of  op- 
pression from  the  Government  in 
mearagua.  It  is  obvious  that  it  is 
Marxist  and  misled.  And  it  Is  not  de- 
veloping economic  recovery. 


But  I  ask  this  question:  Do  we  have 
to  muke  it  worse?  Let  me  assure  you 
that  we  do  make  it  worse  for  the 
people  of  Nicaragua.  We  are  tinkering 
down  there  with  people's  lives,  with 
their  property,  and  with  their  chance 
to  have  a  decent  life.  We  hire  the  Con- 
tras to  wage  war  in  Nicaragua. 

So  that  leads  me  to  this  again  para- 
phraidng  Coleridge:  Contras,  Contras, 
everywhere,  and  how  the  people  died: 
Contras,  Contras  everjrwhere,  nor  any 
peace  to  buy. 

Mr.  President,  this  phony  scheme  of 
conthiuous  conflict  in  Nicaragua  is  not 
for  any  good  purpose.  What  does  it  do 
for  us  at  home?  What  is  happening  to 
us  as  a  people  here  in  America?  What 
about  the  politics  for  those  of  us  who 
represent  the  people  of  America? 

I  agree  with  Tip  O'Neill  and  others 
who  have  said  that  all  politics  are 
locaL  This  deal  in  Nicaragua  is  far 
from  local.  When  people  think  of  poli- 
tics as  being  local,  they  are  thinking  of 
taking  care  of  their  own  kids  right 
here,  taking  care  of  the  folks  here  in 
America,  and  our  older  Americans 
here  in  America.  And  they  are  think- 
ing about  these  cuts  in  programs. 
They  want  us  to  reconcile  in  our  own 
thinking  how  budget  cuts  out  of  their 
programs,  whether  it  is  for  education, 
whether  it  is  for  nutrition,  whether  it 
is  for  the  Older  Americans  Act— they 
expect  us  to  explain  why  we  should 
make  those  kinds  of  cuts  as  have  been 
proposed  that  means  something  to 
them  but  we  have  money  for  the  Con- 
tras in  Nicaragua. 

The  people  of  this  country  wonder 
about  this  economy  of  ours,  about  the 
deficits,  and  what  we  are  doing  about 
it.  "They  are  wondering  about  where 
are  there  jobs  for  our  people  here  in 
this  country?  What  is  so  important 
about  Nicaragua  that  we  cannot  take 
care  of  our  own?  That  is  the  kind  of 
thinking  that  goes  on  throughout 
America,  and  properly  so. 

So  let  me  also  paraphrase  Coleridge 
again  talking  about  politics,  talking 
about  the  politics  of  being  so  con- 
cerned about  the  mess  in  Nicaragua 
and  about  having  the  Contras  make  it 
worse  by  continuing  waging  war,  and 
what  term  would  the  people  of  this 
country  apply  to  that  kind  of  a  politic? 
How  about  voodoo?  How  about  voodoo 
politics?  So  I  suspect  that  maybe 
people  in  this  country  see  this  whole 
mesB  of  helping  the  Contras  in  Nicara- 
gua and  spending  the  money  down 
there  while  failing  to  help  them  here 
perhaps  like  this.  Voodoo,  voodoo  ev- 
erj^here,  and  how  the  times  did  bust; 
voodoo,  voodoo  everywhere,  nor  any 
help  for  us. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  poor  politics. 
That  is  poor  Judgment.  I  hope  we  dis- 
continue that  tjrpe  of  operation. 
Itr.  President,  I  jield  the  floor. 

THX  PBOFLB  HAVB  A  SIGHT  TO  KlfOW 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  in  these 
past  days,  we  have  debated  time  and 


again,  aliaost  ad  nauseum.  the  policy 
of  aid  to  the  Contras.  As  I  noted  in  my 
statement  during  the  detmte  on  the 
Joint  resolution  of  disapproval,  there 
was  not  much  the  opponents  of  the 
Contra  policy  could  do  about  the  final 
approval  of  the  $40  million,  but  there 
is  something  we  can  do  to  at  least  de- 
termine iwhat  has  happened  to  the 
millions  destined  for  the  Contras. 

The  American  taxpayer  has  the 
right  to  have  an  accounting  for  every 
penny  of  their  money.  This  was  the 
purpose  of  the  moratorium  resolution 
which  the  House  of  Representatives 
passed  last  week  and  what  we  are 
trying  to  deal  with  today.  Why  should 
we  not  know  what  happened  to  the 
money  for  the  Contras  before  we  send 
millions  more  to  the  same  question- 
able places? 

Do  the  people  not  have  the  right  to 
know  what  hi^^pened  to  all  of  the 
funds  involved  in  the  $27  million  hu- 
manitarian assistance  package?  The 
GAO  in  December  1986  reported  that 
the  funds  cannot  be  fully  tracked  or 
verified.  Do  the  people  not  have  the 
right  to  luiow  what  happened  to  the 
funds  diverted  to  the  Contras  as  a 
result  of  the  Iran  arms  sales?  The 
Tower  Commission  could  not  trace  the 
money.  Finally,  do  the  people  not 
have  the  right  to  know  what  happened 
to  the  millions  raised  by  solicitations 
to  private  parties  and  third  countries 
to  support  the  Contras?  Again,  the 
Tower  Commission  could  not  deter- 
mine thit. 

Before  more  money  is  directed  to 
the  Contras,  I  believe  that  the  Ameri- 
can people,  at  the  least,  should  be 
given  an  accounting  of  the  money  pro- 
vided in  the  past. 

As  Members  of  the  Senate,  we  have 
the  responsibility  to  determine  and 
publicize  what  is  being  done  with  the 
money.  The  administration  also  has  a 
responsibility  to  give  us  such  an  ac- 
counting. Opposition  to  this  call  for  an 
accounting  thwarts  the  right  of  the 
American  people  to  know  and  under- 
lines the  very  essence  of  the  deceitful 
policy  of  aid  to  the  Contras. 

For  the  life  of  me,  I  cannot  under- 
stand why  anyone  would  oppose  an  ac- 
counting of  the  money  given  to  the 
Contras  so  far.  Could  it  be  that  they 
do  not  want  to  know?  Could  it  be  that 
they  do  not  want  the  American  people 
to  know,  for  fear  that  our  taxpayers 
would  not  approve  of  what  the  money 
was  used  for?  Could  it  be  for  the 
simple  possibility  that  it  is  lost  be- 
cause of  sloppy  bookkeeping,  perhaps 
purposeful  sloppy  bookkeeping? 

The  essence  of  democracy  is  ac- 
coimtabllity.  There  should  be  a  full  ac- 
counting before  we  proceed  to  write 
more  checks  to  the  Contras.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  insist  that  this  issue  be 
addressed  by  voting  in  favor  of  the 
motion  to  proceed  to  the  moratorium 
bill  passed  by  the  House. 


Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  wnJBON.  Ihlr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  California. 

Mr.  WILSON.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President,  Just  a  week  ago  oiu- 
distlnguished  colleague  and  my  friend 
from  Georgia,  the  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee, 
Senator  Nninf,  presented  to  this  body 
the  third  installment  in  the  treatise 
that  he  has  delivered  on  the  interpre- 
tation of  the  Antiballlstic  Missile 
Treaty,  and  I  have  here  in  my  hand 
that  third  segment,  part  III,  the 
treaty  negotiating  record. 

I  have  been  most  interested  in  all  of 
Senator  Nnrnt's  presentation  as  I 
expect  all  my  colleagues  have  as  well.  I 
did  note  with  particular  interest  that 
in  this  third  installment,  that  devoted 
to  the  negotiating  record,  there  is  but 
a  scant  10  iiercent  of  the  98  pages  of 
Senator  Numr's  presentation  devoted 
to  that  subject  to  the  actual  negotiat- 
ing record  to  which  we  must  look  for 
clarification  of  those  ambiguities  that 
exist  upon  the  face  of  the  text  of  the 
treaty.  Because  it  is.  of  course,  the  ne- 
gotiating record  itself  that  the  actual 
agreement  reached  by  the  negotiators 
is  to  be  found. 

Now,  in  fairness  Mr.  President,  it  has 
to  be  noted  that  at  page  6  of  Senator 
NuNN 's  presentation  he  states: 

I  have  drafted  a  detailed  classified  analy- 
sis which  examines  Sofaer's  arguments 
about  the  negotiating  record  at  great 
length.  Over  the  next  few  days  I  Intend  to 
consult  with  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  about  submitting  this  report  for 
review  of  Senators  in  room  S-407. 

tSi.  President,  I  have  eagerly  and  pa- 
tiently awaited  the  opporttmlty  to  ex- 
amine that  detailed  classified  analysis 
which  we  have  been  told  by  Senator 
Ndith  will  be  an  appendix  of  this  part 
III;  and  I  have  Just  returned  from  S- 
407,  the  secure  room  of  the  Senate, 
where  I  was  advised  by  the  custodian 
of  classified  materials  there.  Mr. 
Klmmel,  that  it  is  not  yet  available, 
and  upon  inquiry  learned  from  Sena- 
tor NuHif's  able  assistant.  Bob  Bell, 
that  it  would  be  available  some  time 
next  week. 

Mr.  President,  I  fully  imderstand 
that  and  I  have  no  quarrel  with  it.  To 
the  contrary,  it  seems  to  me  that  on 
anything  as  important  as  this  negoti- 
ating record  a  great  deal  of  care  and 
time  should  be  taken,  and  I  do  not  be- 
grudge to  Senator  Nunh  or  to  any  of 
his  staff  all  the  time  that  they  require 
to  complete  their  analysis. 


I  would  only  hope  that  the  same 
courtesy  would  be  extended  for  the 
same  reasons  to  Judge  Sof  aer  by  those 
who  are  seeking  to  have  him  iu>pear  as 
a  witness  before  a  Joint  hearing  of  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  and  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committees,  and 
that  is  only  fair,  I  think,  particularly 
in  light  of  the  fact  that  that  work  was 
assigned  to  Judge  Sofaer  by  President 
Reagan  and  the  date  by  which  it  was 
to  be  completed  was  April  30.  This  as- 
signment was  given,  of  coiuse,  well  in 
advance  of  anyone  even  having  knowl- 
edge that  this  Joint  hearing  would 
occur. 

So,  it  would  seem  unfair  obviously  to 
expect  Judge  Sofaer  to  accelerate  the 
pace  of  his  analjrsis  to  comply  with  an 
earlier  scheduled  appearance  now  re- 
quested by  the  chairmen  of  those  com- 
mittees. I  have  even  heard  rumor  that 
a  subpoena  would  be  used  to  try  to  Im- 
press an  appearance  by  Judge  Sofaer. 
I  am  sure  that  that  would  not  be  nec- 
essary. 

On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  President,  I 
must  say  I  think  it  would  be  grossly 
unfair  to  exact  an  earlier  appearance 
from  Judge  Sofaer  when  it  has  been 
well  imderstood  that  the  date  for  the 
completion  of  his  effort  would  be  April 
30.  Fair  is  fair. 

As  I  do  not  in  any  way  begrudge  ad- 
ditional time  to  Senator  Nunm  and  his 
staff,  neither  should  we  for  the  same 
reasons  begrudge  any  additional  time. 
Indeed  not  additional  but  the  time  ini- 
tially requested  to  Judge  Sofaer,  to 
complete  his  analysis  of  the  ratifica- 
tion record. 

This  is  simply  too  important  for  us 
to  be  engaged  in  the  kind  of  tactic 
which  might  rightly  be  suspect  as  put- 
ting partisan  gain  ahead  of  complete 
information  which  only  complete  anal- 
ysis can  disclose. 

The  happy  news,  Mr.  President,  is 
that  if  Senator  Nnrnr's  memorandum 
is  not  yet  available  in  room  S-407, 
there  is  a  new  analysis  available  to 
Senators  who  are  willing  to  take  the 
time  and  to  suffer  the  inconvenience 
of  having  to  go  up  to  the  secure  room, 
and  that  is  a  memorandum  that  had 
been  filed  yesterday  afternoon  by  the 
very  distinguished  U.S.  arms  control 
negotiator  in  several  administrations. 
Republican  and  Democratic,  the  Hon- 
orable Paul  Nitze.  Ambassador  Nitze 
has  filed  a  memorandum  which  I  com- 
mend to  Senators  both  because  of  its 
brevity  and  because  it  very  succinctly 
outlines  those  critical  points  in  the  ne- 
gotiating record  that  make  clear  why 
he  is  convinced,  having  been  a  partici- 
pant in  those  negotiations  and  having 
now  15  years  later  reviewed  that  nego- 
tiating record,  to  which  he  alone 
among  the  original  negotiators  contin- 
ues to  have  access  because  of  security 
and  feels  that  the  broad  interpretation 
espoused  by  President  Reagan  is 
indeed  the  correct  legal  interpretation. 


I  would  say  that  it  is  not  Just  inter- 
esting but  Important  that  flmbewsiVii 
Nitae  has  filed  this  memorandum. 

I  will  end  the  gaspeoat.  For  those 
who  have  not  yet  read  it.  It  XntikM 
almost  completely  with  the  analysis  by 
Judge  Sofaer.  I  mention  that,  Mr. 
President,  because  I  have  recently 
been  apprised  of  another  view  that 
also  substantiates  the  analysis  by 
Judge  Sofaer. 

Judge  Sofaer's  woiii  has  been  at- 
tacked by  Senators  on  this  floor  as 
shoddy  and  a  number  of  people  have 
taken  exception  to  that,  perhaps  moat 
recently  and  most  violently  with  his 
characteristic  clarity  and  eloquence  in 
the  comments  given  to  this  body  yes- 
terday by  the  distingiiished  Junior 
Senator  from  South  Carolina,  Senator 
Ndhk's  good  neighbor,  his  fellow  Dem- 
ocrat, Senator  Hoixnrcs. 

But  I  have  also  seen  an  expression  of 
some  chagrin  and  dlsi4>pointment  on 
the  part  of  Ambassador  Kenneth 
Adelman  contained  in  excerpts  from 
his  remarks  before  the  American  De- 
fense Lobby  on  Iifarch  16,  1987,  in 
which  he  has  expressed  great  disap- 
pointment at  the  very  personal  tone  of 
what  he  notes  the  Washington  Post 
has  characterized  as  the  savagery  of 
the  attack  upon  Judge  Sofaer's  presen- 
tation. And  in  this  excerpt  Ambassa- 
dor Adelman  has  noted  that  he  sees  no 
point  in  the  kind  of  savagery  which 
the  Washington  Post  reported  and 
says: 

As  a  friend  and  admirer  of  Judge  Sofaer  I 
resent  an  attaclc  against  his  motives  and 
competence.  As  one  who  works  closely  with 
him  and  has  for  a  good  deal  of  time  and 
who  knows  his  solid  professional  track 
record.  I  object  to  the  impreasion  that  be 
does  shoddy  work. 

On  another  day,  Mr.  President,  since 
it  has  imf  ortunately  become  necessary 
to  do  so,  I  intend  to  enter  into  the 
Record  a  number  of  similar  appraisals 
of  the  legal  scholarship  of  Judge  Abra- 
ham Sofaer.  I  will  not  do  so  today. 

I  will  simply  say  that  I  think  that 
Ambassador  Adelman  is  quite  correct 
in  pointing  out  to  Members  of  this 
body  that  although  we  are  privileged 
in  debate  upon  this  floor  in  the  inter- 
est of  candor  to  make  statements,  even 
very  tough  statements,  and  know  that 
we  will  do  so  free  from  charges  that 
we  are  defaming  those  against  whom 
those  tough  statements  are  made,  that 
is  still  no  excuse.  To  the  contrary,  it  is 
reason  for  us  to  be  most  punctilious, 
that  we  do  not  abuse  that  privilege. 

And,  as  Ambassador  Adelman  has 
said,  while  it  is  entirely  proper  to  criti- 
cally examine  Judge  Sofaer's  woiii, 
what  is  not  proper  at  all  is  to  impiigTi 
the  motives  and  competence  of  those 
conducting  the  administration's  legal 
review,  in  particular  Judge  Abe  Sofaer. 

Let  me  point  out,  that  not  only  Am- 
bassador Nitze  and  Ambassador  Adel- 
man, the  Director  of  the  Arms  Control 
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■Dd  Dinnnament  Acency,  bit  virtual- 
ly emy  ipokwinan  for  this  adminls- 
tntlon  wbo  hiB  oonoem  and  responsi- 
bility with  being  a  ■pokesman  for  arms 
eontitri  has  ooocurred  in  the  Judgment 
of  Judge  Sofaer— Ambassador  Nitce, 
AmbMHtdor  AHoimMi,  the  State  De- 
partment, the  Defense  Department.  It 
la  not  his  Judgment  alone.  It  is  the 
Judgment  of  this  administration  with. 
I  think,  a  rare  unanimity. 

Now  let  me  proceed  next  to  the  com- 
menta  that  were  made  Just  yesterday 
by  flfTHtor  HOLUDNis  on  the  subject  of 
the  tntetpreUtkm  of  the  ABM  Treaty. 
I  simply  commend  to  those  who  did 
not  have  the  time  or  the  opportimlty 
to  hear  Suiator  Hollihgs  that  they 
refer  to  the  Ricras  at  page  S.  3445  of 
Mareli  19.  11M7.  because  the  best  evi- 
dence of  Senator  Holunos'  clarity  and 
eloquence  is  to  read  his  words  your- 
self. 

But  for  those  who  did  not  have  that 
(^vmtunlty.  I  will  say  that  there  is 
oat  Tuom  in  the  number  of  those  who 
aniarently  resent  the  attack  upon  the 
seholarBhip  of  Judge  Sofaer.  From  the 
standjKtint  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina,  Senator  Hollihgs,  the  analy- 
sis which  Judge  Sofaer  has  done  of  the 
negotiating  record  is  scholarly.  He 
finds,  in  addition  to  myself  and  others, 
no  reason  that  it  should  remain 
shrouded  in  secrecy,  that  imposed  by  a 
nfit*""*'  security  classification. 

And.  in  fact.  I  must  say  I  am  heart- 
ened that  more  and  more  people  have 
now  Joined  with  me  in  an  appeal  to 
the  administration  to  decla^ify  not 
Just  Judge  Soteer's  record,  but  indeed 
the  entire  negotiating  record.  It  is  cen- 
tral to  this  debate.  It  is  of  the  greatest 
single  importance  in  terms  of  its  evi- 
dentiary value  as  to  what  was  actually 
agreed  upon  in  1972  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

It  Is.  in  short,  as  Senator  Hollhigs 
has  said  of  the  presentation  made  by 
Judge  Sofaer,  a  scholarly  presentation 
of  the  negotiating  record. 

Let  me  also  express  my  admiration 
for  Senator  Hollihgs  in  the  advice, 
the  very  wise  counsel  which  he  has 
given  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  in  an  open  letter  which  was 
published  at  the  conclusion  of  his  re- 
marks in  which  he  counsels  the  Presi- 
dent not  to  fall  into  the  error  of  yield- 
ing to  whatever  temptation  he  might 
feel  to  make  some  kind  of  a  bargain  by 
which  £he  United  States  would  be 
bound  to  the  narrow  interpretation  in 
a  way  that  would  falsely  constrain  the 
kind  of  research,  development,  and 
testing  that  is  absolutely  necessary  for 
us  to  sustain  the  pace  that  is  techno- 
logically possible  for  the  Strategic  De- 
fense Initiative.  He  is  absolutely  cor- 
rect when  he  states  that  to  do  so  in 
return  for  some  agreement,  upon 
which  It  is  speculative  that  those 
iwairiTty  a  promlsc  could  deliver,  to 
support  a  budget  figure  for  SDI,  would 
never  be  worth  what  we  would  be 


giving  up,  because  we  would  be  unilat- 
erally complying  with  a  restriction 
upon  our  own  technological  capability 
that  the  Soviet  Union  is  not  required 
to  suffer.  The  Senator  is  absolutely 
correct. 

Again,  I  commend  his  words  to  those 
who  did  not  hear  them.  They  can  read 
them  in  the  Rkcoro.  It  is  as  clear  in 
print  as  it  was  upon  the  floor  to  those 
who  were  able  to  hear  him. 

Let  me  make  another  point,  Mr. 
President,  that  follows  from  the  com- 
ments made  by  my  distinguished  col- 
league, Senator  Rollings,  in  his 
appeal  that  the  classification  that  im- 
poses secrecy  upon  Judge  Sofaer's 
analysis  be  lifted.  I  enjoin  all  Senators 
who  have  not  given  their  attention  to 
this  to  do  so  and  to  Join  now  with  Sen- 
ator NuHH,  who  has  Joined  with  me 
and  with  others  upon  the  floor,  and 
most  recently  yesterday  with  Senator 
HoixiNGS,  in  an  appeal  that  we  declas- 
sify the  negotiating  record,  that  we  de- 
classify Senator  Nuhn's  appendix 
when  it  is  available,  that  we  declassify 
Judge  Sofaer's  analysis.  It  is  impor- 
tant for  the  world  to  have  access  di- 
rectly. 

Bat  if  we  are  not  to  achieve  that, 
then  I  would  suggest  that  the  next 
best  thing  is  for  us  to  once  again  have 
the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee 
have  access  to  negotiators  and  to 
others  who  would  seek  to  instruct  us 
as  to  the  meaning  of  that  treaty  so 
that  they  may  be  examined  and 
indeed  cross-examined  by  those  of  us 
who  want  to  have  some  reasonable  ex- 
planation of  the  discrepancy  that 
exiats  between  the  actual  negotiating 
record  and  what  seems  their  different 
recollection  of  it.  That  seems  only  fair 
not  only  to  us,  Mr.  President,  but, 
more  importantly,  to  the  public,  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States  whose 
future  safety  depends  upon  our  being 
able  to  sustain  the  pace  that  is  techno- 
logically possible  for  the  Strategic  De- 
fense Initiative. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  on  the  commit- 
tee and  I  hope  others  not  on  the  com- 
mittee will  join  in  my  appeal  to  Chair- 
man NuNH  to  convene,  tf  we  are  unsuc- 
cessful in  gaining  that  declassification, 
to  oonvene  at  the  earliest  possible  time 
with  those  who  have  been  appearing 
in  open  hearing  before  other  commit- 
tees so  that  we  may  have  the  opportu- 
nity to  get  into  that  classified  negoti- 
ating record  and  clear  up  these 
strained  discrepancies.  It  would  seem 
to  me  that,  indeed,  that  is  fair  to  those 
who  have  given  rise  to  the  revelation 
that  there  are,  in  fact,  discrepancies  or 
seeming  discrepancies.  Let  them  make 
clear  their  version  of  the  negotiation. 

nnally,  and  most  important,  Mr. 
President,  let  me  say  that  perhaps  lost 
in  the  other  98  pages  of  Senator 
NuNH's  presentation,  lost  in  this 
debate,  which  I  suspect  the  public 
views  as  an  entertainment  for  lawyers 
which  makes  their  eyes  glaze  over,  at 


the  very  conclusion  of  Senator  Nuhh's 
presentation,  at  pages  9  and  10  of  part 
3  are  words  that  deserve  the  closest 
possible  attention  and  words  which  I 
find  encouraging.  At  the  very  end  of 
his  presenatation  Senator  Nuhh  says: 
"Most  iaaportant"— I  could  not  agree 
more. 

Most  ligportant,  we  should  continue  to  ne- 
gotiate toward  agreement  In  Geneva  on  a 
new  accord  limiting  offensive  as  well  as  de- 
fensive sjMtems,  which  would  supersede  the 
ABM  Treaty  as  well  as  SALT  II,  and  that 
would,  of  course,  render  moot  this  whole 
debate  about  narrow  versus  broad  interpre- 
tation. 

Mr.  President,  nothing,  nothing  that 
Senator  Nuhh  could  have  said  could 
have  struck  greater  resonance  in  my 
soul  than  those  words.  He  goes  on  to 
state: 

Nothing  would  be  better  than  to  render 
this  argument  moot  by  entering  into  a  com- 
prehensive agreement  on  offense  and  de- 
fense and  to  have  the  terms  defined  with 
precision,  clear  up  these  ambiguities,  and 
move  on  Into  the  new  arms  control  era. 

Bravo. 

As  heartily  as  I  agree  with  those 
words,  what  I  have  to  ask,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, to  my  distinguished  colleague 
and  friend  from  Greorgla  is,  what  if  the 
Soviets  refused  to  enter  into  such 
agreement?  What  if  they  refused  to 
render  tnoot  these  debates?  What  if 
they  refused  to  clear  up  these  ambigu- 
ities by  refusing  to  agree  to  precise 
language  that  would  allow  us  to  move 
ahead  and  take  cognizance  of  a  world 
very  different  than  that  15  years  ago 
into  which  was  Introduced  this  treaty 
that  I  quite  agree  should  be  supersed- 
ed? 

What  if  the  Soviets  are  simply  un- 
willing to  take  cognizance  of  the  fact 
that  events  have  overtaken  that  1972 
treaty,  that  technology  which  was 
then  thought  of  perhaps  in  vague 
terms  Ixit  undiscovered,  what  if  they 
refused  now  that  they  have  the 
chance  to  enter  into  an  agreement 
that  would  allow  the  world  indeed  to 
be  safe?  Is  Senator  Ntthh  willing  to 
move  ahead?  Is  he  prepared  to  say 
that  the  United  States  should.  If  need 
be,  move  ahead  imllaterally  to  achieve 
what  it  technologically  possible  if  the 
Soviets  are  not  prepared  to  move  with 
us?  That  is  the  real  question. 

His  focus  is  proper  but  he  has  not 
answered,  indeed  not  asked  the  next 
question,  the  crucial  question  that  is 
implicit  in  his  suggestion  that  what 
would  be  infinitely  more  desirable 
than  tt|is  continued  debate  would  be 
to  simifly  supersede  the  ABM  Treaty 
with  a  new  agreement. 

Senator  Nuhh  goes  on  to  say: 

Finally,  we  must  develop  an  objective 
analysis  of  what  tests  are  necessary  under 
this  Strategic  Defense  Initiative  which 
cannot  l>e  conducted  under  the  traditional 
interpretation.  We  were  told  last  year  by 
General  Abrahamson,  the  head  of  this 
project,   that   there   were   no   tests   which 
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could  be  adversely  impacted  by  the  tradi- 
tional interpretation  before  the  early  IMO's. 

Mr.  President,  with  all  due  respect,  I 
submit  that  is  the  wrong  question. 
The  question  is  not  whether  or  not  we 
are  constrained  by  the  traditional  in- 
terpretation in  the  present  program 
because  the  present  program  was  de- 
signed to  conform  to  the  traditional 
interpretation.  No.  The  question 
should  be  rather  what  tests  would  be 
constrained,  not  under  a  research  and 
development  and  testing  program  con- 
sciously structured  as  this  one  is  to 
fall  within  the  constraints  imposed  by 
the  narrow  interpretation  but  rather 
what  constraints  would  be  imposed 
upon  a  program  designed  instead  to 
reach  what  is  technologically  possible? 
That,  Mr.  President,  is  the  proper 
question  because  that  is  the  question 
that  responds  to  the  other  question: 
What  is  it  that  is  In  the  real  national 
security  interests  of  the  United  States, 
and  Indeed  the  world? 
Senator  Nuhh  goes  on  to  state: 
I  want  to  emphasize  that  our  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  needs  this  analysis- 
Referring  now  to  that  just  refer- 
enced— 

and  we  need  it  before  we  begin  the  markup 
of  our  committee  bill  because  any  discussion 
of  what  SDI  funding  is  going  to  be  used  for 
has  to  have  as  a  foundation  the  overall  in- 
terpretation and  the  tests  that  will  be  con- 
ducted thereunder. 

Let  me  say,  Mr.  President,  that  I 
would  be  delighted  to  have  the  re- 
sponse that  Senator  Nuhh  requests  in 
time  for  the  markup.  It  may  be  neces- 
sary in  light  of  the  work  that  is  being 
done  now  for  some  modest  delay  in 
terms  of  when  we  receive  that  infor- 
mation and,  if  so,  then  I  quite  agree 
the  markup  should  wait. 

This  program  is  simply  too  impor- 
tant for  us  to  proceed  on  an  acceler- 
ated  basis   without    the    information 
that  we  require. 
Senator  Nxthh  continues  at  page  10: 
I  emphasize  also  that  the  determination— 
That  wliich  he  requests  from  Gener- 
al Abrahamson— 

should  be  based  on  sound  technological  as- 
sessment and  not  on  an  ideologically-driven 
Und  of  Judgment.  It  is  important  for  us  to 
Imow  that  we  are  getting  an  analysis  by  sci- 
entists and  not  ideologs  who  have  an  agenda 
that  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  technology 
and  the  tests  at  hand. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  give  some  com- 
fort to  my  friend.  I  would  say  to  Sena- 
tor Nuhh  that  he  need  have  no  fear. 
Indeed,  he  should  embrace  testing  as  a 
challenge  to  the  ideologs.  to  the  pro- 
SDI  ideologs  to  prove  their  case,  for 
after  all  testing  will  test  technology.  It 
does  not  matter  what  the  pro-SDI 
ideologs  desire  in  the  way  of  ideology. 
What  matters  is  whether  a  technology 
actually  works.  And  that  we  will  only 
learn  by  testing.  That  is  what  must  be 
our  national  security  agenda,  and  not 
an  anti-SDI  ideology  that  falsely  con- 
strains by  prohibiting  testing  so  that 


we  are  artificially  constrained  in  what 
is  technologically  possible.  We  must 
not  artif ically  constrain  technology. 

We  will  never  know  what  works  and 
what  is  or  is  not  possible  unless  we  do 
actually  test  theory.  The  real  decision 
the  United  States  must  make  is  wheth- 
er we  are  prepared  to  piu-sue  and  to 
sec\ire  our  national  security  interests 
by  research,  development,  testing,  and 
deployment  imllaterally  if  need  be,  if 
after  a  reasonable  period  we  are  forced 
to  abandon  hope  that  the  Soviets  will 
indeed  enter  into  the  new  treaty  that 
Senator  Nuhh  and  I  both  hope  for, 
one  that  win  supercede  the  ABM 
Treaty.  But  if  after  a  reasonable 
period,  Mr.  President,  we  have  not  se- 
cured that  agreement,  if  we  are  unable 
to  get  the  Soviets,  as  Indeed  the  nego- 
tiating record  of  the  ABM  Treaty 
makes  clear  we  were  unable  to  get 
their  agreement  in  1972  to  American 
proposals,  if  we  cannot  get  the  Soviets 
to  agree  to  that  new  and  better  world 
whereby  we  precisely,  luiambiguously 
agreed  to  a  new  doctrine  for  this  tiny 
and  vulnerable  world  in  this  tiny  nu- 
clear age,  one  in  which  we  substitute 
mutually  assured  survival  from  mutu- 
ally assiu-ed  destruction,  then,  Mr. 
President,  we  must  be  prepared  to 
more  ahead  imllaterally.  And  if  we  do, 
the  Soviet  Union  wUl  follow. 

That  is  our  proper  focus,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. Senator  Nuhh  is  quite  correct  in 
inviting  our  attention  there.  At  least  I 
hope  that  is  what  the  Senator's  words, 
which  I  have  quoted  from  pages  9  and 
10  of  this  presentation,  actually  mean. 

I  am  prepared  to  engage  in  this  law- 
yers' entertainment  of  debating  the  in- 
terpretation of  the  ABM  Treaty,  but 
as  I  have  said  many  times  before  we 
began  this  debate,  long  before  Indeed 
there  was  a  difference  noted  in  inter- 
pretation between  the  broad  and  the 
narrow,  what  is  necessary  is  that  we 
not  aUow  the  United  States  to  be  arti- 
ficially constrainted,  that  we  be  con- 
strained only  by  technology,  because 
otherwise  we  are  false  to  what  is  our 
primary  responsibility  in  this  U.S. 
Senate,  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States:  that  is,  to  secure  their  national 
security  Interests. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  have  more  to 
say,  and  others  I  am  pleased  to  say 
will  Join  me  in  this  debate  not  Just  on 
interpretation  but  upon  this  more  im- 
portant question  of  policy  of  when  the 
United  States  will  actually  take  the 
decision  to  move  in  the  interest  of  our 
people,  and  in  the  national  security  in- 
terests of  the  United  States.  That  is 
enough  for  today. 

I  thank  the  Chair. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  official  text  of  the  re- 
marks by  Ambassador  Kenneth  L. 
Adelman  before  the  American  Defense 
Lobby,  dated  March  16,  1987,  be  print- 
ed at  this  point  in  the  Recobd. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  re- 
marks were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Rkkarks  bt  Akbassaoob  KENRKTB  li.  ASKL- 
HAH  BxrOU  THK  AMXEICAlf  DXRHSS  LOBBT 

Let  me  turn  to  a  critical  issue  busdng 
around  town;  the  interpretation  of  the  ABM 
Treaty.  Senator  Sam  Nunn  challenges  the 
Administration's  position  on  the  legality  of 
the  "broad  interpretation"  of  the  ABM 
Treaty.  That  is  entirely  proper,  though  I  be- 
lieve his  legal  assessment  is  wrong. 

What  is  not  entirely  proper— what  is  not 
proper  at  all— is  impugning  the  motives  and 
competence  of  those  conducting  the  Admin- 
istration's legal  review,  in  particular.  Judge 
Abe  Sofaer.  I  take  strong  exception  to  the 
manner  in  which  this  attack  is  being  con- 
ducted. In  the  words  of  the  Washington 
Post  yesterday,  Senator  Nunn  "savaged— 
there  is  no  other  word— the  handiwork  of 
the  presenter  of  the  new  reading.  State  De- 
partment Counsel,  Abraham  Sofaer." 

Why  the  savagery? 

Why  did  Senator  Nunn,  an  honorable  gen- 
tleman of  the  highest  integrity  on  most 
issues,  resort  to  such  an  attack?  As  a  friend 
and  admirer  of  Judge  Sofaer,  I  resent  at- 
tacks against  tils  motives  and  competence. 
As  one  who  works  closely  with  him  and  has 
for  a  good  deal  of  time — and  who  knows  his 
solid  professional  track  record— I  object  to 
the  impression  ttiat  he  does  shoddy  work. 
Indeed,  Judge  Sofaer  was  up  front  and  hon- 
orable when  he  admitted  flaws  in  one  of  sev- 
eral memos  on  this  topic  since  October  1985. 
There's  no  need  to  hash  and  rehash  such 
flaws. 

As  a  frequent  participant  in  these  bloody 
national  security /arms  control  battles.  I 
object  to  turning  issues  of  substance  and 
law  into  those  of  personalities  and  ideology. 

Why  can't  we  disagree  on  substance  and 
treat  our  opponents  with  decency?  If  we 
can't,  the  future  of  free  and  open  debate  on 
these  critical  issues  dai^ens. 

I  have  spent  endless  houre  reviewing  the 
ABM  Treaty  interpretation  issue.  I  person- 
ally believe  that  the  conclusions  of  Judge 
Sofaer— not  those  of  Senator  Nunn— are 
right  on  target.  Not  that  there  aren't  ambi- 
guities and  contradictions.  There  are.  Sena- 
tor Nunn  admits  there  are.  But  we  have  to 
go  further  and  ask  "Why  are  there  such  am- 
biguities?" Because  the  Soviets  during  the 
negotiations  did  not  buy  onto  a  clear  restric- 
tion as  we  pushed  time  and  again. 

At  the  end  of  the  day,  a  Judicious  reading 
of  the  record  shows  that  the  Soviets  did  not 
agree  to  bind  themselves  to  the  narrow  in- 
terpretation, as  our  negotiators  had  contin- 
ually sought.  If  some  Senators  wish  for  the 
U.S.  to  assiune  restrictions  affecting  the 
SDI  program  in  1078  that  the  Soviets  re- 
fused to  accept  in  1972,  let  them  make  their 
case.  I  don't  think  it  washes. 

A  few  months  ago,  I  asked  one  of  the  top 
international  lawyers  in  the  country— one 
outside  the  Administration— to  do  a  "zero- 
based"  review  of  the  entire  record— one  free 
from  ideology  or  prejudice  baaed  on  what 
the  Administration  tuid  previously  decided. 
His  tentative  conclusion  was  that  the  broad 
interpretation  was  not  only  fully  Justified, 
but  had  the  better  of  the  argument. 

Much  of  this  debate  wallows  in  legalistic 
esoterica  and  is  confined  to  Washington  cir- 
cles. Few  Americans  are  seized  with  the 
issue  of  how  Agreed  Statement  D  modifies 
Article  V,  and  how  that  impacts  on  Article 

n. 

But  many  American  are  seized  with  the 
issue  of  how  to  defend  this  coimtry  against 
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PenotuOly  I  do 
not  batteve  «•  oaa  umrar  Um  ertttcal  que*- 
tloo— "Can  8DI  vockT'— without  goinc  to 
tlM  bRMd  iiitMpnUaaiL 

llr.  WIUBON.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
ffiet  tht  ii*fT— ««^  of  a  quoruin. 

Tbe  FRKBIDINO  OTFICEK  (Mr. 
OoMBAD).  The  derk  will  call  the  roll. 

TlM  aalstant  leikletlve  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  e^the  ndL 

Mr.  HDMFHRXT.  Mr.  President,  I 
Mk  umnlmoas  ooneent  that  the  order 
for  the  <iuarum  eaU  be  rescinded. 

The  FRBBIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out ohjectloin.  It  li  10  ordered. 

The  nmator  from  New  Hampshire  is 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  sa 
I  came  to  the  Chamber  Just  a  moment 
aco.  I  deUberately  took  a  detour  and 
liMtrail  of  entertnc  throush  the  south 
door,  which  is  a  mi»e  direct  route,  I 
came  In  thrmi^  the  east  door.  I  did 
that  because  oo  my  way  I  wanted  to 
pass  by  the  bust  of  former  President 
Ban7  8.  Truman,  once  a  distinguished 
Member  of  this  body  which  stands  Just 
ootilde  the  door. 

In  the  context  of  the  resolution 
which  is  before  us  to  declare  a  morato- 
rtam  on  rrrMf***  to  the  anti-Commu- 
nist forces  in  Nicaragua.  I  find  it  ironic 
indeed  that  the  ixincipal  proponents, 
both  in  the  House  and  in  the  Senate, 
of  such  a  resolution,  such  a  moratori- 
um on  ssslstanoe  to  sntl-Communist 
forces,  axe  membos  of  the  Democratic 
Puty.  How  ironic  indeed  that  is,  that 
the  party  of  Hvry  S.  Truman,  the 
party  of  the  Truman  doctrine,  of  con- 
taimnmt  of  communism,  the  party  of 
the  savior  of  Gtoeeoe  and  of  Turkey, 
niio  stood  with  those  countries  when 
they  were  within  days  of  collapse  as  a 
remit  of  Communist  subversion,  has 
now  abandoned  its  sntl-Commtmist 
heritage  and  has  become  the  party  not 
of  ■J»«i«<n««"»n"fap«,  not  of  Harry  S. 
Truman,  but  the  party  of  green  eye- 
shades  and,  indeed,  blinders  in  the 
faee  of  CtMnmunist  expansion  right  on 
our  doorstep. 

Irmieally.  it  was  40  years  ago  this 
month.  Mr.  President,  to  within  about 
a  week's  time,  that  President  Harry  S. 
Truman  came  before  the  Congress  in 
person  to  request  a  program  of  assist- 
ance to  the  Governments  of  Greece 
and  Tuikey,  which  program  shortly 
thereafter  came  to  be  known  as  the 
Truman  doctrine  and  which  was  spec- 
tacularly successful  in  saving  those  na- 
tions tnxn  a  Communist  onslaught. 

It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  at 
least  Greece  was  literally  within  days 
of  topfiling  and  falling  into  the  Com- 
munist orbit. 

To  its  credit,  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  in  1947  i«>propriated 
$400  million.  That  is  still  a  lot  of 
numey  today  but  imagine  its  value, 
how  much  $400  million  was  worth. 
Imagine  what  Harry  S.  Truman  was 
asking  In  1047.  in  a  coimtry  that  was 
sick  to  death  of  Europe,  which  was  dis- 


engaging from  IXirope,  which  was  re- 
turning to  its  isolationist  tendencies. 
Imaslne  what  Harry  Truman  was 
asking  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  in  li»47  when  he  asked  for  $400 
mUMon  in  aid.  foreign  aid.  always  an 
anathema  to  the  American  people,  for 
two  small  countries  in  Eiirope.  He  was 
Bsking  a  very  great  deal  indeed. 

I  suspect  in  dollar  value  of  $400  mll- 
llon,  he  was  aaUng  far  more  than 
President  Ronald  Reagan  is  asking  for 
the  anti-Communist  forces  in  Nicara- 
gua. 

What  a  great  pity  that  the  Demo- 
crat have  thus  become  in  the  space  of 
40  years  the  party  of  blindness  to  the 
advance  of  communism,  the  party  of 
vacBlatlon  in  the  face  of  Communist 
advance,  and.  worst  of  all,  the  party  of 
excuse  making,  sajring  that  it  only 
wants  a  moratorium  on  assistnce  to 
the  anti-Communist  forces  of  Nicara- 
gue  when  every  child  from  the  age  of  7 
onwards  knows  that  the  true  intent  of 
the  resolution  is  to  terminate  assist- 
ance to  the  anti-Communist  forces  of 
Nicaragua. 

What  a  tragedy  it  is. 

On  the  joint  resolution  which  was 
before  the  Senate  a  few  days  ago,  the 
Welcker  Joint  resolution,  the  Demo- 
crats in  this  body  voted  by  a  margin  of 
40  to  14  in  favor  of  the  Joint  resolu- 
tion; 40  to  14  to  cut  off  assistance  Im- 
mediately and  presimiably  forever  to 
the  anti-Communists  in  Nicaragua;  14 
Democrats,  only  14  out  of  54  voting 
that  day,  stand  with  Harry  Truman  in 
seeking  to  contain  the  expansion  of 
communism.  What  a  tragic  erosion  of 
support  for  the  heritage  of  Harry 
Truman. 

Mr.  President,  the  Democrats,  and 
indeed,  their  allies  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle,  claim  they  Just  want  to  audit  the 
books;  that  the  resolution  before  us 
today  is  simply  a  moratorium.  That  is 
a  nice,  innocuous  word,  a  moratorium, 
a  pause,  while  we  audit  the  books  to 
make  sure  that  no  dollars  have 
become  misplaced. 

l^ey  claim  further  that  the  anti- 
Communist  forces  of  Nicaragua  are 
not  worthy  of  American  support  be- 
cause they  do  not  meet  the  ideal 
standards  of  a  revolutionary  force. 
Harry  Tnmum  did  not  quibble  at  a 
crucial  point  about  the  nature  of  the 
Governments  of  Greece  and  Turkey. 
He  did  not  hold  them  to  an  ideal  text- 
book standard  as  the  Democrats  and 
their  Republican  allies  do  in  the  case 
of  assistance  to  the  anti-Communist 
f  oices  of  Nicaragua.  Indeed,  President 
Tnunan  acknowledged  that  the  Gov- 
ernments of  Greece  and  Turkey  were 
not  democratic  governments,  that 
they  fell  far  short  of  the  American 
ideal,  that  they  had  made  a  great 
many  mistakes.  Tet  he  came  before 
the  Congress,  at  a  time  when  foreign 
assistance  must  have  been  the  last 
thing  on  the  minds  of  the  American 

people,  and  asked  for  the  magnificent 


sum  of  $400  million  to  save  Greece  and 
Turkey  from  communism— notwith- 
standing the  defects,  the  serious  de- 
fects, in  the  governments  which  were 
then  in  power  in  those  countries,  that 
those  governments  were  by  no  stand- 
ard of  measiue  democracies. 

I  note  that  there  are  stiU  some 
Truman  Democrats  with  respect  to 
foreign  policy  and  thank  goodness  and 
God  blees  them.  One  such  is  Senator 
Alah  Dcxoh  of  Illinois  who.  Just  3 
dajrs  ago.  delivered  an  excellent  speech 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  commemo- 
rating the  Truman  doctrine,  com- 
memoraltlng  President  Truman's  fore- 
sight SBid  coiuuge  in  announcing 
that— if  I  read  his  remarks  correctly- 
consistent  with  the  Truman  doctrine, 
he  was  going  to  vote  against  the 
Welcker  resolution,  which  he  did. 
That  is  the  resolution  considered  by 
the  Senate  earlier  this  week— and  de- 
feated, thank  goodness— which  would 
have  cut  off  assistance  immediately 
and  prasimiably  forever  to  the  anti- 
Commuhist  forces  in  Nicaragua.  So 
there  are  some  Truman  Democrats 
left,  thank  goodness,  and  may  their 
tribe  increase.  They  deserve  a  lot  of 
credit. 

President  Truman,  in  his  remarks 
before  the  Joint  session  of  Congress 
said,  among  other  things,  to  quote: 

We  shall  not  realize  our  objectives,  howev- 
er, unless  we  are  willlns  to  help  free  peoples 
to  T"w'"t»'"  their  free  institutions  and  their 
national  Integrity  against  aggressive  move- 
ments that  seek  to  impose  upon  them  totali- 
tarian regimes.  This  is  no  more  than  a  frank 
recognition  that  totalitarian  regimes  im- 
posed upon  free  peoples  by  direct  or  indirect 
aggression  undermine  the  foundations  of 
international  peace  and.  hence,  the  security 
of  tbe  Ualted  SUtes. 

liftr.  Fkesldent.  to  be  sure,  the  situa- 
tion in  Nicaragua  today  differs  in 
some  important  respects  from  the  situ- 
ation in  Greece  and  Turkey  immedi- 
ately following  World  War  II.  The  sit- 
uation In  those  countries  at  the  time 
was  that  the  Soviet  Union  was  at- 
tempting to  subvert  and  nearly  suc- 
ceeded In  subverting  the  governments 
of  tho$e  nations,  weakening  them, 
bringing  them  down  so  that  the  very 
strong  Communist  parties  in  those 
countries— particularly  in  Greece, 
which  had  the  largest  Communist 
Party  In  Europe  at  the  time— could 
then  take  over  and  bring  those  coun- 
tries into  the  Soviet  orbit;  so  that 
their  fate  could  be  the  fate  of  Yugo- 
slavia, right  next  door  to  Greece,  and 
so  many  other  countries  which  trag- 
ically, by  one  means  of  deceit  or  an- 
other, became  subjects  and  component 
States  of  the  Soviet  empire.  If  Greece 
had  gone,  as  she  very  nearly  did,  if 
President  Truman  and.  with  him,  the 
Congress,  had  not  saved  Greece,  then 
Italy,  which  had  the  second  largest 
Communist  Party  in  Europe  at  the 
time,  now  flanked  on  her  east  not  only 
by    Ccnununlst    Yugoslavia    but    by 


Communist  Greece  as  well,  might  weU 
have  been  the  next  to  go. 

The  situation  in  Nicaragua,  of 
course,  is  different.  President  Reagan 
seeks  not  to  support  the  incimibent 
government,  the  incumbent  Sandinista 
government— the  incimibent  Comun- 
ista  government,  we  should  caU  it  be- 
cause that  is  what  it  Is.  The  President 
seeks  to  support  the  revolutionary 
forces,  the  Nicaraguan  anti-Commu- 
nist forces,  sometimes  called  the  Con- 
tras.  But  the  situation  is  basicaUy  the 
same.  Where  President  Tnmum 
wanted  to  aid  a  nation  whose  institu- 
tions, if  not  its  government  at  the 
time,  supported  freedom,  democracy, 
pluralism,  and  human  civil  rights. 
President  Reagan  seeks  to  aid  the 
Contras,  who  have  the  same  tradition, 
against  a  Communist  government  like 
that  of  Moscow  in  1947,  like  that  of 
the  Soviet  Union  in  1947,  which  was  a 
government  totally  devoid  of  principle, 
totally  devoid  of  moral  or  ethical 
standards,  which  would  use  any  trick 
of  deceit  or  military  force  to  take  over 
other  nations. 

So  it  is  with  the  Comunista  Govern- 
ment of  Nicaragua,  now  the  most  mili- 
tarized government  in  Central  Amer- 
ica, a  government  which  claims  its  rev- 
olution, by  which  it  came  to  power,  is 
a  revolution  without  borders— by 
which  it  means  very  clearly  that  it  in- 
tends to  subvert  her  neighbors  to  the 
extent  that  she  can  get  away  with  it. 
Indeed,  the  proof  is  already  there  and 
has  been  for  years:  The  Comunlstas  In 
Nicaragua  have  been  faithful  to  their 
promise  and  have  been  doing  their 
level  best,  again  with  the  assistance  of 
the  Soviet  Union  and  Cuba  and  other 
component  parts  of  the  Soviet  empire, 
to  subvert  the  lawfully  elected  demo- 
cratic Government  of  El  Salvador. 

This  situation  is  not  exactly  the 
same;  I  do  not  pretend  that  it  is.  Presi- 
dent Truman  sought  to  aid  incimilient 
governments.  President  Reagan  seeks 
to  aid  a  revolution  which  seeks  to 
bring  about  democracy  and  human 
rights  in  Nicaragua.  But  the  principle 
is  the  same:  standing  up  for  democra- 
cy. Where  President  Truman  had  this 
coiutige  and  the  principle  to  stand,  the 
Democrats  of  today  not  only  run 
away,  but  hide  behind  a  lie  that  all 
they  want  is  a  moratorium.  Pretty 
shameful. 

And  there  are  lies— may  I  say.  it  Is 
not  only  Democrats,  Mr.  President; 
House  Joint  Resolution  175,  the  Joint 
resolution  before  us,  originated  in  the 
House.  It  originated  in  the  House.  It 
originated  with  the  House  leadership; 
it  originated  with  the  House  Demo- 
cratic leadership.  Its  purpose  is  to  cut 
off  the  assistance  to  the  anti-Commu- 
nist forces  in  Nicaragua. 

That  Joint  resolution,  which  pre- 
tends it  is  only  a  moratorium,  is  a 
shameful  little  piece  of  deceit.  It 
claims  only  to  declare  a  moratorium 
on  assistance  for  6  months  while  we  go 


over  the  accounting  of  funds  previous- 
ly advanced.  The  proponents  would 
have  the  American  people  believe  that 
this  is  Just  a  Uttle  audit,  Just  a  little 
exercise  in  fiscal  responsibility. 

Of  course,  the  House  Democratic 
leadership,  who  concocted  this  child- 
ish lie,  are  not  men  enough  to  admit 
that  what  they  really  want  to  do  is  cut 
off  aid  once  and  for  alL  There  is  not 
enough  courage  among  them  over 
there  to  offer  a  resolution  which  does 
in  a  straightforward  way  what  they 
really  want  to  do.  While  I  disagreed 
with  the  Welcker  Joint  resolution, 
which  was  before  the  Senate  a  few 
days  ago,  at  least  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  had  the  integrity,  the 
honesty,  the  courage  to  admit  that 
what  he  wanted  to  do  was  cut  off  as- 
sistance. He  did  not  hide  behind  any 
little  stratagems,  any  little  deceitful 
tricks.  There  was  no  dlsingenuousness. 
He  was  honest  about  what  he  was 
doing.  You  have  to  respect  him  for  it. 

But  this  Joint  resolution  before  us  is 
something  else  indeed.  This  craven 
little  concoction  Is  disgusting  in  its  dis- 
honesty. The  Joint  resolution  asks  the 
freedom  fighters  in  Nicaragua,  the 
anti-Communist  fighters,  to  excuse  us 
and  oiu-  assistance  for  6  months. 
Meanwhile,  the  Soviet  bloc  continues 
unabated  pouring  rubles  into  the  cof- 
fers of  the  Comimistas  of  Nicaragua. 
While  we  babble  on  like  fools  over  $40 
million,  the  Soviet  bloc  countries  con- 
tinue to  pour  in  assistance— not  in  the 
tens  of  millions,  not  in  the  hundreds 
of  millions;  indeed,  over  the  6  or  7 
years  they  have  been  propping  up  that 
nasty  little  infection  in  Nicaragua,  $2.5 
billion. 

While  we  quibble  about  $40  million, 
while  we  quibble  and  disregard  the 
real  stakes  involved  in  this  controver- 
sy, the  Soviets  are  there.  They  are 
steady,  they  are  dependable;  not  off 
and  on,  back  and  forth;  no  equivoca- 
tion, as  has  been  the  case  with  our  as- 
sistance to  the  anti-Communist  forces. 
They  have  been  there.  They  are  pour- 
ing it  in.  They  know  the  stakes.  They 
know  what  they  want.  And  by  golly.  If 
we  do  not  wake  up  to  it,  they  are  going 
to  get  it. 

Mr.  President,  when  this  matter  is 
the  pending  business— we  are  only  now 
on  the  motion  to  proceed— I  intend  to 
offer  an  amendment  that  is  designed 
to  show  the  hypocrisy  of  this  resolu- 
tion. The  amendment  will  do  nothing 
to  the  language  which  is  in  the  resolu- 
tion. It  will  not  change  its  intent,  not 
change  its  effect,  but  will  add  to  it  this 
proviso,  that  a  moratorium  by  the 
United  States  will  not  become  effec- 
tive until  the  President  certifies  to  the 
Congress  that  the  Soviet  Union  has 
likewise  implemented  a  moratorium  of 
assistance  to  the  Communist  govern- 
ment of  Nicaragua. 

Ha,  do  you  think  that  will  pass? 
Indeed,  not.  We  will  not  even  get  a 
direct  vote  on  it.  We  will  not  be  given 


a  chance  for  the  Senate  to  vote  on  the 
question.  It  will  be  tabled,  so  that  once 
again  many  Senators  can  hide  behind 
a  shield  and  obscure  their  real  actions 
and  their  real  motives.  The  vote  will 
come  on  a  motion  to  table.  When  Sen- 
ators are  back  home  and  citizens,  irate 
or  not,  ask  them  why  they  did  not  sup- 
port the  Humphrey  amendment,  they 
will  say,  "Oh,  well,  it  never  really 
came  up.  That  is  a  procedural  vote.  It 
was  a  motion  to  table." 

That  is  the  way  the  game  is  played 
sometimes.  But  we  wlU  continue  to  do 
our  best  here  on  both  sides,  those  of 
us  who  want  to  oppose  communism, 
those  of  us  who  do  not  want  our  sons 
dying  and  bleeding  in  Nicaragua  or 
Guatemala  or  Mexico  and  who  want  to 
do  something  now  to  stop  this  infec- 
tion before  it  spreads  and  affects  our 
own  families.  And  that  will  be  the  end. 
my  friends,  if  we  continue  to  engage  in 
this  hypocrisy. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  caU  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roU. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  NEWS 
CONFERENCE 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  last  night 
conducted  his  first  news  conference  in 
4  months.  If  the  standard  by  which 
the  President's  news  conference  is  to 
be  Judged,  was  that  of  style  or  that  of 
not  making  any  additional  gaffes,  the 
news  conference  was  a  good  one  and 
the  President  looked  good.  He  certain- 
ly did  better  in  this  news  conference 
than  he  did  in  the  last  one. 

But  if  the  standard  is  that  of  sub- 
stance and  facts,  then  there  was  not 
much  to  be  encouraged  about.  It  was 
obvious  that  the  President  was  better 
prepared  than  he  had  been  for  his 
news  conference  4  months  ago. 

Mr.  President,  this  news  conference 
left  me  heavy  hearted,  because  the 
President,  right  at  the  top  of  his  news 
conference,  let  it  be  known  that  he 
was  going  to  be  confrontational  and 
combative  with  Congress. 

It  is  obvious  now  that  the  President 
intends  to  attempt  to  keep  the  Iran- 
Contra  Issue  at  arm's  length,  out  of 
sight  over  here,  by  getting  around  the 
country  and  being  a  Johnny-come- 
lately  administration  with  regard  to 
trade  and  competitiveness,  and  it  is 
equally  obvious  that  the  President  is 
going  to  bash  Congress  with  regard  to 
the  budget  deficits. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  not  a  very  en- 
couraging   prospect.    The    American 
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people  want  polities  to  be  left  out  of 
the  budget  detleita.  The  American 
people  want  MBethlnc  done  about 
thHe  mairive  budget  deficits  that 
have  *'f<?r*"*^  oo  this  Prestdent's 
watch.  He  critldMd  Congress  right  off 
the  top  of  his  news  conference  with  re- 
spect to  the  budget  deficits. 

Ifr.  President,  these  budget  deficits 
have,  during  the  Reagan  Presidency, 
reached  astrooomkal  proportions- 
gal  bOllon  In  fiscal  year  1986.  Trlple- 
digtt  deficits  never  occurred  in  any 
year  prior  to  Mr.  Reagan's  administra- 
tion. 

During  his  administration,  the 
puhUc  debt  has  Increased  over  100  per- 
cent. Under  this  administration— on 
this  Prealdait's  watch— the  pubUc 
debt  has  moxe  than  doubled.  It  has  in- 
creased over  $1  trillion  on  this  Presi- 
dent's watch.  It  takes  32,000  years  to 
count  $1  bllUoo  at  the  rate  of  $1  per 
second.  Think  of  that  Yet,  he  begins 
his  news  oonferenoe  by  hashing  the 
OongresB  about  the  budget  deficits. 

Has  the  Presldait  learned  that,  in 
his  budget  which  he  sent  to  the  Hill 
on  January  5  of  this  year,  there  are  in- 
creased taxes,  that  there  are  new 
taxes,  that  there  are  $20  billion  in  in- 
creased revenues?  Have  his  aides  told 
him  that?  To  listen  to  the  President, 
one  would  not  believe  that  there  are 
increased  taxes  in  his  budget;  one 
would  not  know  that  his  budgets  over 
the  outyeais  will  not  meet  the 
Oramm-Rudman  targets.  But  he  has 
already  begun  the  war  on  Congress 
with  regard  to  the  budget  deficits. 

Mr.  President,  the  American  people 
are  tired  of  politics.  They  are  tired  of 
finger  pointing.  They  are  tired  of  par- 
tisan sniping.  They  want  the  executive 
Inaneh  and  the  legislative  branch  to 
work  together  to  get  a  handle  on  these 
deficits;  and  if  the  President  will  work 
with  Congress,  we  are  ready.  If  he  wUl 
work  with  Congress,  we  can  get  much 
dime;  but  without  him,  we  can  do 
lltUe. 

There  will  have  to  be  some  hard  de- 
cisions made  with  regard  to  the  budget 
deficits,  and  it  appears  that  the  Presi- 
dent intends  to  stand  on  the  sidelines 
and  clobber  the  Congress  if  it  at- 
tempts to  make  hard  decisions.  Why 
doesn't  the  President  state  the  facts 
about  his  own  budget?  His  own  budget 
ccmtalns  Increased  taxes,  it  contains 
increased  revenues,  and  it  does  not 
meet  ttie  Oramm-Rudman  targets. 

If  this  is  to  be  the  attitude,  then  the 
President  is  going  to  make  it  hard  on 
his  own  trocHX  in  the  Congress.  How 
can  cxxt  exi>ect  the  Republican  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  and  the  House  to 
work  with  the  Democratic  Members  of 
the  Senate  and  Uie  House  in  getting 
the  deficits  down  if  the  President  is 
going  to  stand  off  and  point  the  finger 
at  both?  Congress  is  made  up  of  both 
parties.  If  we  ever  resolve  this  difficult 
problem,  if  we  are  to  get  a  handle  on 
these  budget  deficits,  we  wUl  have  to 


work  together,  we  will  have  to  have  bi- 
partisan approaches,  and  we  all  need 
the  President's  support  rather  than 
his  finger  pointing. 

So  I  am  very  sorry  that  the  Presi- 
dent starts  right  off  in  this  press  con- 
ference attacking  the  Congress  and 
'"y'l'"g  statements  that  leave  the 
American  people  imknowlng  as  to  pre- 
cisely what  the  facts  are  with  regard 
to  the  President's  own  budget.  Our 
maadve  public  debt  has  more  than 
doubled  in  only  these  last  6  years  over 
whstt  it  took  39  previous  adminlstra- 
tiois  and  191  years  to  do.  The  dou- 
bling of  this  country's  national  debt 
and  the  stratospheric  triple-digit 
budget  deficits  all  happened  on  the 
President's  watch. 

The  President  said  in  his  televised 
statement  a  few  days  ago  to  the  Amer- 
ican people  that  the  Iran-Contra 
matter  happened  on  his  "watch."  Mr. 
President,  these  massive  triple-digit 
budget  deficits  and  trlple-dlglt  trade 
deficits,  all  have  happened  on  this 
President's  watch.  We  need  him  now 
to  help  us  to  deal  with  both  of  these 
defk:its. 

Mr.  President,  one  would  think  that 
the  President  would  not  want  to  leave 
this  kind  of  legacy  to  the  next  Presi- 
dent. The  next  President  may  be  a  Re- 
publican, may  be  a  Democrat;  but.  in 
any  event,  it  is  going  to  be  our  chil- 
dren and  our  grandchildren  who  will 
have  to  bear  the  burden  of  the  legacy 
that  is  left  from  this  administration, 
this  kind  of  public  debt,  on  which  the 
interest  costs  $137  biUion  a  year.  That 
is  the  iLlnd  of  legacy  that  is  going  to  be 
left  by  this  President.  I  would  think 
and  hope  that  the  President  woxild  not 
want  to  let  that  legacy  fall  upon  the 
shoulders  of  the  next  President  of  the 
United  States,  whether  he  be  a  Demo- 
crat or  a  Republican. 

Mr.  President.  I  hope  that  the  Presi- 
de!^ will  get  some  advice  from  the 
people  around  him  to  cool  the  rhetoric 
about  the  Congress.  He  needs  the  Con- 
gress and  we  need  him.  and  the  Ameri- 
can people  need  us  both.  It  is  going  to 
take  both,  working  together,  to  get 
these  massive  budget  deficits  under 
control. 

If  the  President  is  going  to  stand  off 
on  the  sidelines  for  the  next  18 
months  and  Just  point  the  finger  and 
ba^  the  Congress  about  the  budget 
deficits,  the  American  people  are 
going  to  suffer,  because  the  deficits 
are  not  going  to  be  brought  under  con- 
trol 

We  need  the  President.  With  him  we 
can  do  much.  Without  him  we  can  do 
little.  We  in  the  Congress  will  do  our 
best  in  any  event. 

But.  Mr.  President,  we  need  you. 
This  happened  on  your  watch.  The 
American  people  want  us  both  to  sit 
down,  reason  together,  and  work  to- 
gether and  stop  the  Congress  bashing, 
stop  the  partisan  sniping,  and  stop  the 
fingerpointing. 


I  hope  the  President  will  listen. 
Mr.  PzKsldent.  I  yield  the  floor. 


HOMELESS  liEOISLATION 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President,  it  was  my 
intention  to  Introduce  the  bipartisan 
negotiated  homeless  legislation  today, 
but  I  have  been  requested  to  delay  the 
introduotion  until  Monday. 

I  am  not  pleased  at  the  delay  in 
moving  on  this  Important  legislation, 
but  I  do  want  to  make  every  effort  to 
assure  bipartisan  support  for  the  legis- 
lation. 

The  legislation  that  I  am  ready  to 
introduce  has  been  negotiated  in  its 
entirety  by  my  staff  and  Senator 
DoLK's  stAf f  and  the  staffs  of  Senators 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle.  The  staffs  of 
the  working  group  of  Senators  ap- 
pointed by  the  distinguished  Republi- 
can leader  and  myself  have  cleared  the 
substance  agreements  with  their  re- 
spective Senators  and  sJl  that  remains 
is  the  review  of  the  final  draft  of  the 
legislative  language  to  assure  that  it 
truly  reflects  those  agreements. 

I  intend  to  Introduce  the  legislation 
on  Monday. 


ORDER  OP  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  Is  about  ready  to  go  over  for 
the  weekend.  If  there  are  other  Sena- 
tors who  wish  to  speak,  I  hope  that 
that  can  be  arranged  shortly  and  then 
the  Senate  can  go  out.    

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Byrd).  "The  Jimior  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  Is  recognized. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  RUTH  MEIERS 

Mr.  CONRAD.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day North  Dakota  and  America  lost  a 
voice  for  compassionate  government 
and  an  example  of  extraordinary 
himian  courage.  I  lost  a  close  and  dear 
friend.  Ruth  Meiers,  North  Dakota's 
first  woman  Lieutenant  Governor, 
died  Thursday  night. 

Ruth  Meiers  served  the  people  of 
North  Dakota  first  as  a  social  worker 
in  her  home  county  of  MountraU 
County,  later  as  a  State  legislator,  and 
finally  as  Lieuteiumt  Governor.  She 
was  a  tnail  blazer  for  women  in  politics 
but  alwiiys  insisted  that  she  be  Judged 
not  by  her  gender  but  by  her  charac- 
ter. She  was  a  dedicated  public  servant 
with  an  acute  social  conscience  and  an 
unselfish  personal  attitude.  She  fre- 
quently smiled,  often  laughed,  and 
always  eared. 

When  doctors  diagnosed  her  inoper- 
able cancer  last  fall.  Ruth  faced  the 
news  with  predictable  calm  and  re- 
solve saying,  "I  believe  in  prayer  and  I 
believe  In  miracles.  I  also  believe  in  re- 
ality, and  I  believe  I  can  deal  with 
that." 

As  someone  said  of  another  great 
warrior    on    behalf    of    our    people. 


Hubert  Humphrey,  on  his  passing,  "He 
taught  us  how  to  live  and  he  taught  us 
how  to  die."  That,  too.  can  tte  said  of 
Ruth  Meiers.  She  showed  such  cour- 
age and  such  character  in  the  face  of 
personal  tragedy,  that  she  taught  us 
how  to  face  death  without  faltering 
and  without  fear. 

Ruth  Meiers  loved  North  Dakota 
and  North  Dakotans  loved  Ruth 
Meiers.  Just  10  days  ago.  Ruth  Meiers 
received  North  Dakota's  highest 
award,  the  First  Citizen  Award.  It  rep- 
resents induction  into  the  North 
Dakota  Hall  of  Fame.  It  is  presented 
to  those  who  have  provided  distin- 
guished service  to  the  State.  Ruth  was 
the  first  to  be  so  honored.  Her  death  is 
a  great  loss.  It  is  a  public  loss,  it  is  a 
personal  loss.  Her  life  was  a  tremen- 
dous inspiration. 

Ruth,  we  will  mlBs  you. 


THE  PRESIDENT  HAS  A 
CREDIBILITY  PROBLEM 

Mr.  CONRAD.  Mr.  President,  last 
night  the  President  of  the  United 
States  spoke  to  the  Nation.  This  Presi- 
dent has  a  credibility  problem.  He  has 
a  credibility  problem  which  is  partly 
the  result  of  mistakes  of  policy  in  the 
arms-for-hostages  transaction.  It  is 
partly  a  result  of  misstatements  of 
fact  that  he  has  made  in  regard  to 
that  i>ollcy.  Frankly,  Mr.  President, 
our  President  did  not  promote  his 
credibility  last  night. 

I  was  not  able  to  watch  his  perform- 
ance last  evening.  I  must  say  I  was  dis- 
turbed and  upset  to  read  today  his 
opening  remarks. 

Let  me  quote  what  the  President 
said  last  night: 

For  the  last  6  years,  we've  fought  the  sood 
fight  to  get  Government  spending  under 
control,  and  it  hasn't  been  easy  and  we've 
begun  to  rein  in  Federal  spending,  we've 
been  able  to  bring  taxes  down  and  subdue 
the  monster  of  Inflation.  Our  combined  pro- 
gram of  tax  cuts,  deregulation  and  spending 
cuts  Is  working;  in  fact  is  working  miracles. 

Something  was  left  out,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. Something  very  serious  was  left 
out  of  that  formulation.  It  is  the  na- 
tional deficit,  the  national  debt,  the 
trade  deficits  of  this  coiuitry,  because 
in  Just  6  years  of  this  President's  ad- 
ministration, the  national  debt  has 
doubled,  the  national  deficits  have  tri- 
pled, and  the  trade  deficit  has  in- 
creased sixfold.  That  is  not  a  miracle. 
That  is  not  a  policy  that  is  working. 
That  is  a  failed  policy.  And  it  is  the 
President's  policy. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  having  charts 
prepared  that  I  will  bring  to  this 
Chamber  on  Monday  or  Tuesday  of 
next  week  to  show  clearly  the  Presi- 
dent's proposals  on  spending  and  reve- 
nue during  his  administration.  I  will 
also  have  charts  showing  what  in  fact 
had  occurred  in  the  6  years  of  this  ad- 
ministration. And  we  wlU  have  a 
chance  to  see  and  have  a  chance  to 
show  that  in  fact  it  is  this  President's 


policies  that  have  led  to  a  doubling  of 
the  national  debt,  to  the  dramatic  in- 
crease in  deficits,  and  to  the  accompa- 
nying skjrrocketing  of  the  trade  defi- 
cit. This  President  cannot  escape  re- 
sponsibility with  happy  talk.  And  he 
does  not  enhance  his  credibility  by 
saying  things  that  we  Icnow  are  not 
true. 

Mr.  President.  I  was  even  more  sur- 
prised to  see  President  Reagan  go  on 
to  say: 

But  now,  even  before  CongreH  has  drawn 
up  their  budget,  some  there  are  saying  that 
they  want  to  back  away  from  our  commit- 
ment to  Oramm-Rudman-Holllngs. 

I  serve  on  the  Senate  Budget  Com- 
mittee. The  President  apparently 
needs  to  be  reminded  that  he  was  the 
first  to  back  away  from  the  commit- 
ment to  Oramm-Rudman-Hollings. 
The  Gramm-Rudman-Holllngs  target 
is  set  out  very  clearly  in  the  law.  It  is 
for  a  budget  deficit  of  $108  billion  in 
this  fiscal  year— $108  billion.  The 
President  has  submitted  a  budget  that, 
according  to  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office,  which  is  bipartisan,  in  fact,  has 
$135  billion  of  deficit. 

So  the  President  has  failed  to  meet 
the  Gramm-Rudman  target.  And  it 
does  not  enhance  his  credibility  to  go 
before  the  Nation  and  to  suggest  that 
someone  else  is  responsible  for  not  fol- 
lowing the  Gramm-Rudman  target 
when  in  fact  he  has  failed  to  meet  the 
Gramm-Rudman  target. 

This  President  is  going  to  be  called 
to  the  same  standard  that  all  of  us 
who  serve  in  public  service  are  called 
to  follow.  Very  simply,  that  standard 
is  to  speak  the  truth.  And  the  Presi- 
dent does  not  enhance  his  credibility 
when  he  goes  to  the  country  In  a  na- 
tionwide broadcast  and  says  things 
that  Just  are  not  so. 

Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent.      

Mr.  HUMPHREY  addressed  the 
Chah-. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
distinguished  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  is  recognized. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thank  the  Chair 
in  the  person  of  the  senior  Senator 
from  West  Virginia,  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  of  the  Senate. 


AFGHANISTAN 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
and  a  number  of  Senators  were  privi- 
leged this  morning  to  attend  a  ceremo- 
ny at  the  White  House  with  the  Presi- 
dent at  which  he  signed  a  proclama- 
tion declaring  BiCarch  21.  tomorrow,  as 
Afghanistan  Day. 

As  the  Presiding  Officer  knows,  each 
year  for  the  last  5  or  6  years.  Congress 
has  passed  a  joint  resolution  urging 
the  President  to  proclaim  March  21. 
the  traditional  Afghan  New  Year's 
Day,  as  Afghanistan  Day  here  in  the 
United  States  as  a  means  to  under- 
score the  solidarity  of  our  people  with 


those  of  Afghanistan  in  their  stniggte 
to  rid  their  nation  of  now  some  116,000 
Soviet  troops. 

Certainly,  there  is  no  more  blatant 
or  naked  case  of  Soviet  aggreasion  in 
the  world  today  or  within  the  last 
decade  than  the  Soviet  invasion  and 
continued  occupation  and  continued 
daily  rape  and  bludgeoning  of  Afghan- 
istan. What  a  great  tragedy  that  is. 
What  a  monstrous  crime. 

There  was  Afghanistan  in  1979,  a 
small,  sparsely  populated  country 
which  represented  no  threat  whatever 
to  the  Soviet  Union.  The  next  thtaig 
the  people  knew.  Soviet  tranq)orts 
were  landing  at  the  airport  in  Kabul, 
dlsgorgin  shock  troops,  who  immedi- 
ately seized  the  key  installations,  and 
within  days  70.000  or  80,000  Soviet 
troops  were  rolling  across  the  borders 
in  trucks  to  every  part  of  Afghanistan. 
And  since  that  day.  since  those  early 
weeks,  the  situation  has  been  ghastly. 

The  Soviet  military  forces  occupying 
Afghanistan  have  not  focused  their  ef- 
forts only  on  the  resistance  alone. 
they  have  indiscriminately  carried  out 
attacks  upon  the  civilian  popiilation. 
as  well.  And  of  the  prewar  population. 
Mr.  President,  of  15  million,  by  now, 
according  to  most  accounts,  something 
near  1  million  have  been  killed  in  this 
war,  most  of  them  noncombatants, 
many,  many  of  them  women,  children, 
and  the  elderly,  who  have  been  de- 
stroyed by  Indiscriminate  aerial  at- 
taclEs  which  wipe  out  entire  villages, 
and  artillery  bombardment  which  has 
the  same  effect.  And  in  every  conceiv- 
able means,  from  the  broad-based  de- 
struction to  individual  killing  of  preg- 
nant women  with  bayonets  and  the 
immolation  of  children  in  l>onflres, 
living  children,  the  Soviets  have  car- 
ried out  a  record  of  destruction  which 
the  United  Nations,  never  an  organiza- 
tion to  speak  very  strongly  about 
Soviet  conduct,  has  termed  as  nf>- 
proaching  genocidal  proportions. 

One  million  out  of  15  million  Af- 
ghans are  dead.  Lord  knows  how  many 
are  injured  and  maimed.  How  many  is 
a  million?  Well,  if  you  apply  the  pro- 
portions to  our  own  American  popula- 
tion of  about  240  million,  one  out  of  15 
is  about  16  million  or  17  million  dead 
Americans.  Imagine  that.  Except  for 
the  people  of  Afghanistan  it  is  not  a 
matter  of  fancy,  but  it  is  a  matter  of 
dally  reality. 

So  brutal  is  this  war  against  civil- 
ians, so  great  is  the  suffering,  that 
fuUy  one-third  of  the  Afghan  popula- 
tion again  by  virtually  aU  accounts 
have  been  driven  into  foreign  exile 
such  that  the  Afghan  refugees  today 
constitute  the  largest  single  body  of 
refugees  in  the  world. 

The  countryside  has  been  destroyed. 
If  the  war  were  to  end  today,  and  the 
most  Just  terms  of  settlement 
achieved,  the  agony  of  the  people  of 
Afghanistan  wUl  endure  for  genera- 
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tot  tben  li  acaroely  a  family 
that  has  not  burled  a  chfld,  or  a 
aotlier.  or  a  father,  or  a  grandmother, 
or  a  graadfatlier.  The  countryaide  Is 
deMlata.  About  the  only  cultural  re- 
mainder are  the  dtlea  of  the  ci4>ital. 
Kabul.  Kandahar,  and  Homt.  and  a 
fefw  other  lane  ettiea  which  the  Sovl- 
eti  have  garrlianed  heavily,  and  thus  I 
think  are  not  tndtaMd  to  attack  obvl- 
ouriy.  Tlioae  are  their  atron^olds. 
But  the  reat  of  the  countryside  has 
been  devaatated.  and  demolished,  and 
ii  the  Soviet  strategy  of  defeating  the 
by  utteiiy  destroying  their 
lof  support. 

It  is  one  of  the  great  tragedies  of 
this  century,  one  of  the  great  crimes 
of  this  century,  and  (Hie  which  I  find 
irontnally  goes  largely  unnoticed. 

So  it  Is  well  that  each  year  the 
fVmafr  pamrB  this  resolution,  and  each 
year  the  Presidait  in  response  has 
issued  a  proclamation.  But  may  I  say 
that  such  resolutions  and  such  procla- 
mations are  pretty  small  potatoes. 
They  are  hardly  what  is  expected  of  a 
natkm  such  as  ours  in  the  face  of  their 
great  decimation.  Much  more  can  be 
done. 

In  its  annual  assessment  of  the  situ- 
ation in  Afghanistan,  the  State  De- 
partment In  December  issued  a  state- 
ment in  which  the  Department  said 
that,  if  I  may  paraphrase— this  Is 
pretty  close  to  a  quote— it  is  clear  that 
only  steacUly  fwralatlng  pressure,  mili- 
tary. dipl(»natic.  and  political  Is  likely 
to  totDg  about  a  withdrawal  of  Soviet 
forces.  Wdl.  we  know  that  the  mili- 
tary pressure  Is  being  v>pUed  and  with 
increaatng  success,  thank  goodness. 
We  should  have  made  that  possible 
years  ago.  could  have  made  that  possi- 
ble years  ago.  and  indeed  I  believe 
bear  some  reqionsibility  for  prolong- 
ing the  war  and  the  suffering  but  fail- 
ing to  act  decisively  years  ago  rather 
than  Just  within  the  last  2  years  or 
even  more  recently. 

But  in  the  area  of  political  and  dip- 
lomatic pressure  we  are  failing  abys- 
mally to  bring  such  pressures  to  bear. 
I  have  asked  the  administration,  I 
have  asked  the  State  Department,  and 
I  would  ask  Senators  to  name  one 
thing  we  have  withheld  from  the  Sovi- 
ets as  a  means  of  bringing  to  bear 
these  i^eflBures,  these  steadily  increas- 
ing pressures  which  the  State  Depart- 
ment daims  are  necessary.  I  cannot 
think  of  one. 

We  have  Soviet  ballerinas  tiptoeing 
across  the  stages  here  In  America,  we 
have  Aeroflot  iMMtfag  at  our  airports 
onoe  again,  and  by  themselves  these 
are  not  significant  things  Individually. 
But  they  represent  a  pervasive  pattern 
that  sends  the  message  to  the  Soviet 
Union  that  while  we  issue  these  flow- 
ery, inspiring  proclamations  every 
year  you  in  Moaoow  may  ignore  them 
because  they  are  nothing  more  than 
sheets  of  PH>er.  that  it  will  be  business 
as  usual  between  the  United  States 


and  (he  Soviet  Union  notwithstanding 
the  fhastly  situation  which  they  per- 
petiiate  In  Afghanistan. 

While  I  am  grateful  to  the  Senate 
and  to  the  President  for  the  resolution 
and  the  proclamation  respectively,  I 
make  the  point  that  it  is  not  nearly 
enough.  I  wish  the  President  today 
had  something  more  significant  to  say 
about  Afghanistan  on  this  one  day 
when  the  Intent  Is  to  f  ociis— this  1  day 
out  of  the  year  when  the  Intent  Is  to 
focuA— American  attention  on  the  situ- 
ation in  Afghanistan.  I  wish  the  Presi- 
dent, for  instance,  had  said  today  Is  a 
means  of  bringing  to  bear  these  in- 
creasing pressures,  and  I  have  ordered 
that  our  Embassy  in  Kabul  be  closed. 

Mr.  President.  I  point  out  that  while 
on  the  one  hand  we  are  encouraging 
the  Afghan  freedom  fighters  to  strug- 
gle against  the  puppet  regime  set  up  In 
Kabal  by  the  Soviet  occupiers,  on  the 
other  hand  we  are  urging  them  to 
struggle  even  to  death  against  this 
puppet  government,  we  malnt,aln  an 
Emhamy  at  the  seat  of  their  govern- 
ment. In  so  doing  we  lend  credibility 
and  unwarranted  standing  to  that  gov- 
ernment. I  would  not  even  caU  it  a 
government.  It  is  a  regime  at  best  set 
up  by  the  Soviets  that  would  collapse 
withhi  2  or  3  days  if  the  Soviets  were 
to  withdraw.  That  Is  why  they  will  not 
withdraw  because  they  want  Afghani- 
stan to  be  a  part  of  the  Soviet  Union 
or  at  least  a  client  state. 

I  wish  the  President  would  have  said 
something.  Then  he  would  have  done 
something  meaningful  today  to  in- 
crease these  pressures  which  we  say 
are  necessary  but  about  which  we  do 
notldng.  I  wish  the  President  would 
likewise  say  we  are  going  to  reject 
from  Washington  these  criminals  who 
are  here  in  Washington  representing 
Illegitimately  the  Afghan  people.  I 
wish  the  President  has  said  that  be- 
cause of  the  reprehensible  nature  of 
this  government,  this  regime  in  Kabul 
which  is  cooperating  with  an  invader 
in  the  genocide  of  Its  own  people, 
today  we  are  going  to  cut  off  all  trade 
between  the  United  States  and  that 
regime.  The  dollar  amount  of  the 
trade  is  unimportant.  It  is  very  insig- 
nificant in  the  international  scheme  of 
things.  But  it  Is  the  message  that  it 
sendB. 

By  the  way  in  an  economic  sense  it  is 
not  unimportant.  The  Kabul  regime 
secures  from  the  United  States  suppli- 
ers parts  for  its  government  airline. 
Nonetheless,  it  is  the  symbolism  that 
counts.  I  wish  the  President  had  said 
today  at  the  signing  of  this  proclama- 
tion that  he  endorses  the  editorial  of 
the  New  York  Times  of  5  or  6  weeks 
ago.  that  those  who  occupy  the 
Afghan  seat  in  the  United  Nations  are 
not  the  legitimate  representatives  of 
the  Afghan  people.  I  wish  the  Presi- 
dent had  done  that.  How  striking  it  Is 
the  New  York  Times,  which  more 
often  than  not  Is  in  disagreement  with 


the  President,  eq>eclally  in  areas  of 
foreign  policy,  is  way  ahead  of  this  ad- 
ministration In  doing  the  things  that 
will  bring  these  other  kinds  of  pres- 
sure to  b#ar. 

The  Psesident  did  not  say  that.  He 
did  not  say  any  of  these  other  things. 
He  Just  issued  a  proclamation  that 
says,  "Now,  therefore,  I.  Ronald 
Reagan.  President  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  do  hereby  proclaim, 
March  21,  1987,  as  Afghanistan  Day. 
Get  this:  "And  I  \aze  the  American 
people  to  participate  in  appropriate 
observances  to  reflect  our  support  of 
the  Afghan  struggle  for  freedom." 

Hal  Are  there  going  to  be  parades  to- 
morrow on  Main  Streets  all  across 
America?  Of  course  not.  Are  there 
going  to  be  demonstrations  at  the 
Soviet  Kmbassjr?  Of  co\u-se  not.  Are 
the  American  people  going  to  partici- 
pate as  the  proclamation  says  In  ap- 
propriate observances?  Of  course  not. 
Why  not?  Because  the  administration 
has  failed  abjectly  to  make  an  issue 
out  of  Afghanistan.  It  has  missed  op- 
portunity after  opportunity.  It  substi- 
tutes mush  for  substance.  It  claims  we 
need  to  increase  political  and  diplo- 
matic pressure  on  the  Soviet  Union, 
and  falls  completely  to  do  so.  Indeed, 
It  reduces  such  pressures  by  Inviting 
over  Soviet  balleriiULs  and  letting 
Aeroflot  land  once  again. 

I  regret  ttiat  I  have  to  be  critical  of 
the  administration.  But  criticism  is 
due.  I  believe.  The  examples  I  have 
cited  are  only  a  few  of  the  host  of 
things  that  the  administration  either 
has  failed  to  do  or  has  done  poorly. 
And  the  reason  Is  this:  I  have  been 
deeply  Involved  In  this  Issue  now  for 
more  than  2  years,  and  may  I  say  in  all 
modesty  I  do  not  think  any  Senator 
has  been  more  Involved  in  tills  Issue 
than  this  Senator. 

I  spend  a  very  great  deal  of  time  on 
this  i88U9.  The  one  bottom-line  conclu- 
sion I  haiee  come  to  is  that  we  are  fail- 
ing to  do  right  by  the  Afghan  cause, 
not  because  our  heart  Is  In  the  wrong 
place.  It  Is  in  the  right  place.  We  are 
failing  l>ecause  no  one  is  in  charge  of 
this  effort.  That  might  be  hard  to  be- 
lieve, but  it  is  a  fact.  This  effort, 
which  hgs  now  become  very,  very  ex- 
pensive In  dollars,  this  effort  and  out- 
come Is  BO  Important  for  geopolitical 
reasons,  but  even  more  important  for 
the  reason  of  securing  Justice  for  the 
Afghan  people,  is  administered  in  the 
most  ineffective  way.  There  is  nobody 
in  charge. 

Nowhere  in  this  Government  Is 
there  anyone  of  any  significant  stand- 
ing or  authority  who  spends  full  time 
on  Afghanistan  coordinating  the  ac- 
tions of  all  of  the  various  executive  de- 
partments to  make  sure  that  they  are 
doing  what  the  President  states  and 
Implies. 
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I  will  dose  my  remarks  on  this  occa- 
sion by  calling  once  again  on  the  Presi- 
dent to  put  sometKNly  In  charge. 

I  recognise  that  not  every  effort  can 
have  a  special  head,  that  many  efforts 
have  to  be  handled  on  a  basis  of  inter- 
departmental committees.  But  I  sug- 
gest that  this  effort  Is  so  important 
and  Is  reaching  such  a  critical  Juncture 
that  it  deserves  someone  in  charge.  If 
we  would  do  that.  I  think  we  would 
begin  to  bring  to  bear  these  pressures 
In  a  belligerent  way.  I  am  not  calling 
for  belligerency  against  the  Soviet 
Union.  But  I  am  calling  for  a  decent 
relationship  that  reflects  the  magni- 
tude and  scope  of  the  situation  in  Af- 
ghanistan and  its  hideous  details.  We 
have  failed  to  do  that  and  there  Is  a 
way  to  correct  our  failing.  We  must  do 
so  at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  President's  proclamation 
on  Afghanistan  be  printed  in  the 
Rboord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  procla- 
mation was  ordered  to  be  printed  In 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

ATGHAHISTAIf  DAT,  1987 

IT  THS  raSBISKIlT  or  THX  UHllKU  8TAT1S  OP 

AMXUCA 

A  PaOCLAMATTOM 

The  people  of  Afghanistan  tradition- 
ally celebrate  March  21  as  the  start  of 
their  new  year.  For  the  friends  of  the 
Afghan  people,  the  date  has  another 
meaning:  it  is  an  occasion  to  reaffirm 
publicly  our  long-standing  support  of 
the  Afghan  struggle  for  freedom.  That 
struggle  seized  the  attention  of  the 
world  in  December  1979  when  a  mas- 
sive Soviet  force  invaded,  murdered 
one  Marxist  ruler.  Installed  another, 
and  attempted  to  crush  a  widespread 
resistance  movement. 

Despite  a  7-year  reign  of  terror  by 
over  115,000  Soviet  troops,  the  Soviet 
attempt  to  subjugate  the  Afgtians  has 
failed.  The  puppet  Kabul  regime  re- 
mains weak  and  illegitimate.  The  re- 
sistance movement  has  fought  the 
Soviet  army  to  a  standstill.  And  the 
Afghan  people,  whose  support  for  the 
resistance  Is  overwhelming,  tuive  con- 
tinued to  show  an  indomitable  will  to 
be  free. 

During  the  past  year,  the  Afghan 
people  have  advanced  their  cause  In  a 
variety  of  ways.  On  the  political  front, 
the  resistance  Alliance  has  grown 
more  cohesive  and  more  effective.  One 
major  step  in  this  direction  occiured 
January  17,  when  the  seven  Alliance 
leaders  put  forward  their  own  compre- 
hensive plan  for  a  free  Afghanistan. 
The  Alliance  has  also  become  the  focal 
point  for  the  distribution  of  social 
services  and  humanitarian  resources 
inside  the  country,  thereby  helping  to 
stem  the  outflow  of  refugees  and 
laying  the  basis  for  reestablishing  a 
free  Afghanistan 

On  the  battlefield,  the  resistance 
has  demonstrated  growing  strength. 
Notable  achievements  Include  an  In- 


creased ability  to  counter  communist 
air  power,  the  renewal  of  heavy  mili- 
tary pressure  on  Kabul,  the  resur- 
gence of  resistance  activity  in  the 
north,  and  the  defeat  of  communist  ef- 
forts to  consolidate  control  over  Kan- 
dahar and  Herat.  Afghanistan's  second 
and  third  largest  cities. 

The  success  of  the  resistance  may 
well  have  prompted  the  Soviets  to 
demonstrate  a  new  interest  In  the  po- 
litical side  of  the  conflict.  While  we 
welcome  statements  that  the  Soviets 
wish  to  bring  about  a  political  settle- 
ment and  to  withdraw  their  troops,  we 
shall  continue  to  gauge  their  inten- 
tions by  the  only  accurate  measure- 
ment— their  actions. 

Thus  far,  Soviet  proposals  liave 
lacked  realism  and  substance.  They 
appear  to  be  aimed  at  deceiving  world 
opinion  rather  than  at  seeking  peace 
and  self-determination.  A  cease-fire 
without  reference  to  the  withdrawal 
of  Soviet  troops  Is  meaningless.  Na- 
tional reconciliation  with  a  commu- 
nist-dominated government  as  its 
starting  point  and  its  foreordained 
result  is  a  sham  that  the  resistance, 
the  refugees,  and  the  people  of  Af- 
ghanistan will  never  accept. 

Acts  of  war  by  the  Soviet  Union  and 
its  Afghan  allies  totally  belie  concila- 
tory  intentions.  As  peace  talks  began 
in  Geneva  last  month,  communist  air- 
craft swept  Into  Pakistani  territory 
three  times  in  as  many  dajrs  and 
bombed  refugee  camps  and  crowded 
bazaars,  killing  over  100  people  and 
wounding  250.  Around  the  same  time, 
terror  bombings  inside  PalElstan— nota- 
bly a  February  19  blast  outside  an 
Afghan  refugee  office  and  a  nearby 
school— also  started  to  increase.  These 
acts  represent  a  crude  attempt  to  dis- 
pirit the  resistance  and  to  intimidate 
Paklsttui  into  abandoning  its  coura- 
geous and  principled  support  of  the 
Afghan  people.  Such  attempts  have 
not  worked  before  and  will  not  work 
now. 

Negotiations  to  bring  tliis  war  to  an 
end  have  been  taking  place  in  Geneva 
for  over  5  years.  We  support  them. 
The  U.N.  negotiator  has  announced 
that  a  timetable  for  the  withdrawal  of 
Soviet  troops  Is  the  sole  remaining  ob- 
stacle to  a  settlement.  On  this  matter, 
we  endorse  Pakistan's  statements  that 
such  a  timetable  must  be  based  solely 
on  logistical  criteria  and  be  expressed 
in  terms  of  months,  a  very  few 
months,  not  years. 

By  presenting  imreallstic  timetables 
apparently  designed  to  crush  the  re- 
sistance and  achieve  a  military  solu- 
tion before  the  Red  Army  withdraws, 
the  onus  for  continued  fighting  falls 
on  the  Soviets  and  their  Afghan  pup- 
pets. The  UJf. -sponsored  talks  are  cur- 
rently suspended.  Meanwhile,  the 
Pakistanis  have  held  firm  on  the  key 
requisites,  including  Afghan  self-deter- 
mination. As  a  result  there  are  some 
faint  Indications  that  the  Soviets  may 


have  begun  to  understand  the  need  for 
a  realistic  political  solution. 

In  these  circumstances,  it  Is  Impor- 
tant to  maintain  steadily  increasing 
pressure  on  the  Soviets.  It  Is  essential 
that  we  and  others  continue  to  sup- 
port Pakistan  in  the  face  of  increasing 
cross-border  attacks  and  sabotage  at- 
tempts. Most  important,  it  Is  essential 
that  we  and  others  continue  otir  sup- 
port of  the  brave  struggle  by  the 
Afghan  resistance.  We  must  not  let  up 
untU  all  Soviet  troops  depart  and  the 
Afghan  people  are  free  to  determine 
their  own  future.  Nothing  less  will  suf- 
fice. I  am  proud  of  the  strong  support 
provided  over  the  past  6  years  by  my 
Administration,  by  the  Congress,  and 
by  the  America  people.  I  am  confident 
we  shall  continue  to  stand  firm  and 
not  falter. 

The  Congress,  by  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution 63,  has  authorized  and  request- 
ed the  President  to  issue  a  proclama- 
tion designating  March  21,  1987.  as 
"Afghanistan  Day." 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Ronald  Reagan. 
President  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  do  hereby  proclaim  March 
21,  1987,  as  Afghanistan  Day,  and  I 
urge  the  American  people  to  partid- 
pate  in  appropriate  observances  to  re- 
flect our  support  of  the  Afghan  strug- 
gle for  freedom. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto 
set  my  hand  this  twentieth  day  of 
March,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  nine- 
teen hundred  and  eighty-seven,  and  of 
the  Independence  of  the  United  States 
of  America  the  two  hundred  and  elev- 
enth. 

ROMALD  RKAGAX  . 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  wiU  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  tliat  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


BICENTENNIAL  MINUTE 
MARCH  ao,  1»4S:  KX«UUT1V1  8KSSIOH  Aluouam 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  on  March 
20,  1845,  142  years  ago  today,  the 
Senate  approved  the  nomination  of 
Frederick  T.  Bush  as  consul  to  the 
l>ort  of  Hong  Kong,  and  then  ad- 
journed. This  ended  a  session  that 
lasted  only  12  days.  Aside  from  brief 
Journal  entries  outlining  Senate  ac- 
tivities, no  record  of  that  session's 
secret  proceedings  exists.  At  the  other 
end  of  the  Capitol,  dust  gathered  in 
the  House  Chamber,  and  its  Members 
were  not  expected  in  town  until  De- 
cember. 

Why  did  this  session  condude  so 
quickly?  Why  was  It  held  in  secret? 
Where  was  the  House?  These  ques- 
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wonable  to  vm  today,  would 
not  have  ooeurred  to  mid- 19th  century 


An  answer  Ilea  with  procedures  es- 
taUWied  at  the  time  the  Constitution 
was  adcvted  and  ratified.  Under  the 
Ooostttutlon.  CongresB  was  required  to 
meet  at  least  oooe  a  year  on  the  first 
Monday  in  December,  although  If  em- 
bers' teims  betan  on  the  previous 
llarefa  4.  The  Constitution  also  gave 
the  ^mM,*  the  unique  power  to 
"advise  and  consent"  to  Presidential 
nominations. 

These  coostttutianal  requirements 
help  explain  what  the  Senate  was 
dotaic  in  town  for  that  brief  session  in 
liareh  IMS.  The  torm  of  President 
James  K.  Polk  started  on  March  4.  On 
that  date,  the  President  submitted  his 
Cabinet  nominations  to  the  Senate  for 
action. 

To  exercise  these  constitutional  re- 
sponsibilities, the  Senate  customarily 
met  tOT  a  few  days  at  the  start  of  each 
new  Presidential  term.  Under  proce- 
dures in  effect  from  1789  until  1929, 
the  Senate  conducted  all  of  its  so- 
called  executive  business  behind  closed 
doors,  allowing  its  Members  to  speak 
freely  to  avoid  incurring  Presidential 
wrath  in  onioeing  certain  nominees. 
Between  1789  and  1933.  the  Senate 
held  36  of  these  q>ecial  sessions.  Rati- 
fication of  the  Constitution's  20th 
amendment  made  them  unnecessary, 
for  it  moved  the  beginning  of  the  con- 
gressional term  frmn  December  back 
to  January,  more  than  2  weeks  before 
the  start  of  the  Presidential  term. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  LATE 
SENATOR  EDWARD  ZORmSKY 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President.  I  Join 
my  colleagues  in  honoring  our  friend 
and  colleague,  Ed  Zorinsky. 

Several  we^s  ago.  the  Senate  Agri- 
culture Committee  adopted  a  resolu- 
tion honralng  Senator  Zorinsky.  Ed 
Zorinsky  was  an  important,  effective 
member  of  that  committee  and  he  will 
be  sorely  missed.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  the  committee  res- 
olution be  included  in  the  Rkcord  at 
the  conduston  of  my  remaria. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out obJecticHi,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  BOREN.  Not  only  have  we  lost  a 
great  friend,  so  have  the  farmers  of 
this  Nation.  No  one  sympathized  more 
with  them  in  their  problems,  no  one 
wmked  harder  to  help  them.  Only  a 
few  days  after  he  was  hospitalized  for 
a  heart  attack,  he  was  m  the  Senate 
floor  well  past  midnight  during  consid- 
oation  of  the  1985  farm  bill.  As  he 
told  me.  "the  fanners  are  in  too  much 
trouble  for  me  to  leave  the  floor  while 
the  fann  bffl  is  up." 

Ed  was  me  of  the  most  fair  minded 
people  rve  known.  He  was  always  will- 
ing to  listen  to  an  argument  with  an 
open  mind.  He  was  always  available  to 


listen  to  his  constituents.  In  a  day 
when  people  feel  alienated  from  their 
own  governments,  the  open  door— a 
door  literally  taken  off  its  hinges— to 
Ed  Zorinsky's  office  was  an  important 
sjmobol.  This  was  no  public  relations 
gesture,  Ed  Zorinsky  tnily  had  an 
open  door  to  the  people  of  Nebraska. 
He  worked  hard  to  bring  the  thinking 
of  Nebraska  citizens  into  the  policy  de- 
batOB  of  the  U.S.  Senate. 

All  of  us  wUl  miss  our  fine  and 
thoughtful  friend.  We  Join  In  extend- 
ing our  sympathy  to  his  family  and  to 
his  wonderful  wife  and  true  partner, 
Cece.  Our  entire  Nation  suffered  a 
greait  loss  when  Ed  Zorinsky's  voice 
was  BtlUed. 

I  Exhibit  1 

COMMITTB  RKSOLUnOIf 

To  express  the  sympathy  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
of  the  Senate  regarding  the  death  of  Sena- 
tor Rdward  Zorinsky. 

Whereas  on  March  6,  1987,  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Foresty  of 
the  Senate  learned  of  the  untimely  and 
tragic  death  of  its  distinguished  member. 
Senator  Eklward  Zorinsky; 

Wkereas  Senator  Zorinsky  provided  the 
Committee  with  his  outstanding  leadership 
for  (tun  10  years; 

Wkereas  Senator  Zorinsky  authored  key 
provisions  of  the  Agriculture  and  Food  Act 
of  IWI  (Public  Law  97-98)  and  the  Food  Se- 
curity Act  of  1985  (PubUc  Law  99-198),  nota- 
bly provisions  regarding  soil  conservation, 
farm  credit,  product  promotion,  trade,  and 
embargo  protection; 

Wkereas  Senator  Zorinsky  served  as 
Chakman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Produc- 
tion and  Stabilization  of  Prices,  which  over- 
sees the  agricultural  price  and  income  stabi- 
lization programs  that  are  of  vital  impor- 
tance to  aU  American  farmers  and  ranchers; 

Wkereaa  Senator  Zorinaky  was  a  tireleas 
fighter  for  his  Nebraska  constituents,  and 
all  of  the  nation's  farmers  and  ranchers; 
and 

Wkereas  Senator  Zorinsky  was  a  valued 
colleague,  trusted  friend,  and  wise  counsel 
to  all  of  the  members  of  the  Committee: 
Now,  therefore,  be  it 

ReBolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture, Nutrition,  and  Forestry  of  the  Senate 
expresses  its  sympathy  at  the  passing  of 
Senator  Edward  Zorinsky,  commends  his 
contributions  to  the  Committee  and  all  of 
American  agriculture,  and  extends  its  con- 
dolences to  his  famUy  on  this  sad  occasion. 

Be  It  Further  Reaolved,  That  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
of  tke  Senate  shall  transmit  copies  of  this 
resolution  to  the  widow  and  children  of  Sen- 
ator Edward  Zorinsky. 


NATIONAL  AGRICULTURE  DAY 

Mk-.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  this  first 
day  of  spring.  March  20,  is  designated 
as  National  Agriculture  Day.  This  is  a 
day  dedicated  to  celebrate  the  spirit  of 
modem  agriculture  and  the  men  and 
women  who  are  part  of  our  Nation's 
forgmost  industry. 

RAXIM  ACROSS  AlfKRIC* 

Mr.  President,  this  past  year  Ameri- 
cans have  reached  out  to  assist  people 
here  in  the  United  States  and  in  other 


lands.  The  Hands  Across  America 
effort  succeeded  in  bringing  attention 
to  the  food  and  nutrition  needs  of 
Americans. 

Today,  we  salute  almost  23  million 
people  whose  hands  are  daily  commit- 
ted to  the  production,  marketing, 
proceasiag,  and  distribution  of  food. 
American  farmers  and  agribusiness 
men  and  women  are  a  vital  link  to  en- 
suring that  a  stable  supply  of  reason- 
ably priced  food  and  fiber  is  available 
to  all  of  us.  American  agriculture  is.  in 
effect,  a  chain  linking  millions  of  lives 
together  aroimd  the  world. 

AMKnCAK  AOaiCULTUBS— A  MOOKL  OP 

KPncmcT 

Recently,  this  productive  sector  of 
our  society  has  come  under  scrutiny. 
The  codt  of  Federal  farm  programs 
has  been  higher  than  expected— $25 
billion  per  year— due  to  low  farm 
prices. 

Before  we  single  out  the  cost  of  farm 
programs,  we  should  remind  ourselves 
that  Federal  agriculture  outlays  are 
only  2.8  percent  of  the  1987  budget. 
This  compares  to  5  percent  back  in 
1955.  We  should  also  remind  ourselves 
that  consumer  grocery  bills  now  take 
only  11  cents  of  each  dollar  of  dispos- 
able income  compared  to  16%  cents  a 
decade  ago.  I  would  suggest  that  the 
Americaii  farmer  is  providing  an  indi- 
rect subsidy  to  the  American  con- 
sumer. 

Ameri^'s  farmers,  and  the  sectors 
of  our  economy  which  support  our 
f  armers.  are  unsurpassed  in  their  abili- 
ty to  produce  efficiently.  Each  Ameri- 
can farmer  feeds  116  people— 86  in  the 
United  States  and  30  in  foreign  coim- 
trles.  American  farmers  deliver  80  per- 
cent more  crop  output  on  an  acre  of 
land  than  did  their  fathers.  In  fact,  1 
hour  of  farm  labor  produces  16  times 
as  much  food  and  other  crops  as  it  did 
in  1920.  Agricultural  output  per  hour 
increases  about  three  times  as  fast  as 
industrial  production.  And  although 
U.S.  exports  have  fallen  from  their 
1981  peak  of  $43.8  billion,  they  are 
stUl  a  key  ingredient  to  U.S.  farm 
income.  Every  billion  dollars  in  farm 
exports  generates  35.000  Jobs  and  cre- 
ates another  $1.4  billion  of  economic 
activity  in  the  United  States.  As  we 
celebrate  agriciilture.  those  who  work 
the  land  deserve  our  admiration. 

BUKAL  DSVnOPlfXlrr— THI  CHALLBfGK  AHKAD 

Mr.  Pvesident.  each  of  my  colleagues 
in  this  body  represents  a  farm  con- 
stituency. Many  of  us  have  firsthand 
experience  of  the  economic  hardships 
and  personal  agony  farmers  and  their 
families  are  experiencing.  We  all  want 
to  find  ways  to  alleviate  the  problems 
and  the  suffering  in  rural  America. 

It  is  our  role  to  develop  a  coordinat- 
ed, effective  policy.  But  I'm  not  sure 
the  answers  are  in  Washington  or  can 
be  found  by  Congress  rewriting  the 
1985  faan  biU.  The  current  legislation 
obviously  has  faults— it  provides  large 


payments  to  large  farmers;  it  doesn't 
address  or  respond  fast  enough  to 
local  problems;  and,  it  is  costly. 

Meanwhile,  the  problems  besetting 
agriculture  and  rural  communities 
continue  to  exist.  We  need  to  move 
quiclLly  to  deal  with  a  variety  of  press- 
ing needs:  For  an  adequate  supply  of 
credit  for  spring,  for  Job  retraining 
and  vocational  planning  at  land  grant 
universities,  for  investment  Incentives 
to  diversify  the  economic  bases  of 
small  towns  and  cities,  and  for  finan- 
cial and  social  counseling  for  farm 
families. 

I  have  been  working  on  a  set  of  pro- 
posals with  several  Midwestern  Repub- 
lican Governors,  Congressmen,  and 
Senators  dealing  with  farm  credit, 
rural  development,  farm  program  poli- 
cies, and  trade.  Hopefully,  we  can 
move  this  discussion  to  a  bipartisan 
basis  as  well— not  much  will  happen 
without  tough  declsionmaldng  and  co- 
operation. 

LOSS  or  A  GOOD  PIUXin>— ZD  ZORIlf  SKT 

Perhaps  those  qualities  were  best 
displayed  by  a  long-time  friend  and 
supporter  of  agrictilture,  Ed  Zorinsky. 
His  commitment  to  rural  America  and 
to  finding  solutions  to  agriculture's 
problems  will  be  missed. 

Senator  Zorinsky  realized  that  our 
problems  in  agriculture  are  not  a 
result  of  a  particular  administration  or 
a  particular  party.  Rather,  they  are 
the  result  of  years  of  shortsighted  eco- 
nomic policies  which  have  sent  confus- 
ing signals  to  farmers.  Unfortunately, 
some  farmers  may  not  be  able  to 
endure  the  present  circumstances  long 
enough  to  see  agriculture  and  rural 
America  healthy  again.  But  is  Is  our 
obligation  and  responsibility  to  ad- 
dress the  current  problems.  If  we  pro- 
vide assistance  where  we  should  and 
establish  a  long-term  direction  that 
makes  economic  sense — for  farmers 
and  others  in  rural  America— we  will 
have  made  great  strides  to  bolster  all 
of  agriculture — the  hands  that  feed 
and  clothe  America  and  countless 
others  around  the  world. 


IRANIAN  NEW  YEAR:  A  TIME 
FOR  REFLECTION 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  today, 
March  20,  marks  the  Iranian  New 
Year,  or  "Noruz  Jamshidi."  In  the  an- 
cient traditions,  the  seasons  of  nattu^ 
and  nature's  God  have  their  own  time- 
table. They  are  not  dependent  on  the 
calendars  of  man,  Julian,  Gregorian, 
or  otherwise.  They  are  as  timeless  as 
its  Creator. 

Spring  is  traditionally  the  time  of 
new  beginnings,  the  season  of  rebirth. 
Down  through  the  millennia,  spring 
has  been  considered  as  the  start  of  the 
natural  new  year.  That  is  why  March 
20  marks  the  Iranian  New  Year.  At 
one  time  in  Iran  it  was  a  time  of  festiv- 
ity and  celebration. 


But  as  we  all  know,  that  has  not 
been  the  case  since  1979.  The  past  8 
new  years  have  seen  the  blood-stained 
despot  Khomeini  still  seated  in  his 
throne.  We  must  not  allow  our  domes- 
tic, political  controversies  over  Iran  to 
obscure  the  plight  of  the  Iranian 
people.  Indeed,  we  can  send  them 
greetings  of  sincere  friendship,  while 
hoping  that  there  will  mercifully  soon 
be  an  end  to  the  chronology  of  horrors 
that  has  plagued  Iran  since  the  down- 
fall of  the  late  Shah.  Mr.  President, 
Noruz  1987  deserves  at  least  a  brief  re- 
membrance of  the  victims  of  Kho- 
meini's new  order. 

Since  the  outbreak  of  the  Iran-Iraq 
war  in  1980,  Khomeini's  intrigues  have 
cost  the  lives  of  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  Iranians.  Conscripted  sol- 
diers, from  children  of  12  to  old  men 
in  their  seventies,  have  paid  the  ulti- 
mate price  for  Khomeini's  military 
madness.  The  widows,  the  orphans, 
and  millions  of  crippled  and  maimed 
children  are  little  comforted  by  the 
fact  that  their  sacrifices,  which  have 
filled  the  graveyard  with  300,000 
markers,  also  have  filled  the  coffers  of 
arms  dealers  and  merchants  of  Iran 
and  Europe. 

On  the  other  hand,  many  of  those 
young  men  not  being  exploited  as  vic- 
tims of  the  war  are  guests  of  the  infa- 
mous internment  camps  euphemisti- 
caUy  caUed  prisons  of  Khomeini's  Is- 
lamic Revolutionary  Jailers.  Prisons 
are  usually  places  where  criminals  are 
incarcerated.  Not  in  today's  Iran.  To 
be  criminal  in  Iran,  it  suffices  to  be  a 
man  and  not  a  servant  of  the  mullahs. 
Conservative  estimates  of  Iranian  po- 
litical prisoners  range  from  25,000  to 
50,000.  Crowded  like  animals,  prison- 
ers often  lack  enough  space  even  to 
lay  their  tortured  bodies  down  to 
sleep. 

Khomeini  has  created  a  police  state. 
Indeed,  British  observers  report  that 
this  state  has  executed  more  than 
6,000  prisoners.  Sources  inside  Iran 
maintidn  that  this  number  is  a  small 
fraction  of  the  total.  They  estimate  at 
least  30,000  such  legal  murders. 

What  capital  offenses  have  been 
committed  by  these  criminals?  Official 
court  records  cite  the  following  as 
crimes— "liberalism;"  "publication  in  a 
foreign  publication;"  "owning  horses;" 
and  "counterrevolutionary  speeches." 
Crime  is  in  the  minds  of  free  men,  not 
the  deeds  of  evil  men.  Indeed,  the 
Khomeini  regime  has  not,  in  the  tradi- 
tional manner,  blindfolded  Justice  so 
she  may  be  impartial;  they  have  blind- 
ed her  so  they  may  put  Justice  in  the 
service  of  so-called  political  Justice  as  a 
paid  agent  of  their  permanent  revolu- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  today  will  be  the 
eighth  Iranian  New  Year  since  the 
Khomenini  regime  has  imposed  itself 
on  Iran  and  the  world.  The  tales  of 
torture  and  of  terror  are  too  numerous 
to  mention.  People  ask  why  the  West 


was  silent  when  Hitler  prepared  and 
undertook  his  holocaust;  but  where  is 
the  voice  of  America  in  the  face  of  this 
new  tyrant  ordering  mass  murders  of 
innocents?  Certainly,  I  have  not  seen 
that  our  media  has  taken  time  from 
snapping  at  the  heels  of  our  President 
to  report  the  real  crimes  in  Iran,  com- 
mitted not  by  Americans,  but  by  Irani- 
an despots.  Nor  have  we  heard  much 
from  Europeans,  allies  quick  to  criti- 
cize America. 

But  spring  is,  as  we  said,  a  time  for 
new  beginnings.  The  Bible  tells  us 
there  is  a  season  for  every  purpose 
under  Heaven.  Let  us  hope  that  before 
Noruz  1988,  there  will  be  a  new  begin- 
ning in  Iran,  a  rebirth  of  freedom  such 
as  Iran  experienced  under  the  Consti- 
tution of  1906;  not  a  regime  tailored  to 
please  the  Soviet  Communists  or  the 
European  colonialists,  or  even  the  U.S. 
State  Department,  but  one  that  meets 
the  aspirations  of  the  common  people 
of  Iran. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  I  take 
this  time  to  comment  on  section  205  of 
the  recently  passed  highway  bilL 
There  appears  to  be  some  disagree- 
ment over  what  it  is  that  we  Just 
passed,  and  for  the  purposes  of  estab- 
lishing an  unambiguous  legislative  his- 
tory, some  clarification  is  in  order. 

Section  205  of  the  highway  bill 
amends  section  414  of  the  Surface 
Transi>ortation  Assistance  Act  of  1982 
(49  U.S.C.  2314)  in  order  to  assure  that 
if  final  minimiiTn  standards  are  pro- 
mulgated by  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation with  respect  to  the  perform- 
ance and  installation  of  splash  and 
spray  suppression  devices  for  use  on 
truck  tractors,  trailers,  and  semi- 
trailers, such  standards  must  signifi- 
cantly reduce  both  splash  and  spray 
and  significantly  improve  visibility  of 
drivers  as  demonstrated  during  testing 
on  highways  at  test  facilities  and  in 
laboratories,  taking  into  account  possi- 
ble wind  and  rain  conditions.  The  Sec- 
retary must  determine  whether  the 
unaided  human  eye  can  clearly  per- 
ceive a  significant  reduction  in  both 
splash  and  spray  and  whether  the 
driver's  visibility  is  significantly  im- 
proved as  a  result  of  the  use  of  the  de- 
vices which  may  be  proposed  by  such 
standards.  Failure  to  meet  these  tests 
under  actual  highway  conditions  of 
wind  and  rain  at  test  facilities  would 
reveal  that  such  standards  would  have 
no  effect  on  improving  safety  on  our 
highways  and  should  not  be  promul- 
gated. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  first  to  com- 
ment that  the  word  "significantly"  is 
not  intended  to  mean  a  statistical  sig- 
nificance, but  rather  a  significance 
that  fits  the  context  of  the  bilL  I  point 
this  out  because  statisticians  have  one 
meaning  for  the  word  "significantly." 
Statistical  significance  means  a  varia- 
tion that  is  discernible  beyond  stand- 
ard margins  of  error,  a  variation  that 
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■bow  up  the  next 
a  itanilar  statlrtleal  mnpUnc  wu 
iMde.  "StaDlfloHitly,"  in  the  context 
of  the  hltfiw  un  meeni  icmiethlng 
;  It  meaiM  the  dkttonary  defi- 
of  ilgnUleaat.  that  li.  "impor- 
tant" or  "lane." 

I  point  thla  out  becauee  the  diction- 
ary «*f*«»»***«»«  flto  the  context  of  the 
VBL  nniMtwr  Diudokxh  pointed  out  in 
a  eoDoqay  with  the  Commotx  Com- 
BBtttoe  ehatrman.  Senatcv  HoLumM, 
eailier  todaj  that  the  Dmartment  of 
TnaaportaXitm  must  pit»nul«ate  a 
T**"**  and  wpnj  lupprcMion  standard 
iinkMi  tt  can  ahow  that  there  is  no 
tadmolocy  that  can  make  a  difference 
"to  driven."  I  underrtand  that  it  takes 
a  IS  to  SS  percentage  point  improve- 
BMDt  for  the  human  eye  to  perceive  a 
dttferenee  in  qdash  and  spray  reduc- 
tion: this  is  the  threshold  upon  which 
«e  can  say  there  is  a  difference  to 
driven.  A  "slcnlflcant"  improvement 
over  rrtsHnK  pracUoes  on  the  high- 
ways today  must  therefore  be  greater 
than  SS  percent.  I  wnphasiiir  to  my 
eoUeaguce  that  this  is  the  context  in 
irtildi  we  must  interpret  the  word 
"significantly." 

Let  me  dte  a  specific  example.  The 
Senator  from  Missouri  points  out  that 
United  Parcel  Service  has  used  several 
vsay  eontrdl  devloes  "with  great  suc- 
eeas."  It  may  weU  be  that  the  UPS  de- 
vloes reduce  the  amount  of  spray  and 
Vdash  by  an  amount  that  can  be  meas- 
ured by  lasen  In  a  laboratory.  Howev- 
er, listen  to  what  the  Administrator  of 
the  National  Highway  Traffic  Safety 
Administration  said  about  the  UPS  de- 
vices in  congressional  testimony  last 
Deoembtt^ 

We  have  not  aeen  in  our  teatlns,  and  be- 
Ue««  me  I  ham  looked  »t  the  videotmpes.  we 
have  not  Men  that  thoee  Und  of  superior 
devtoea  do  enough  to  make  a  perceptible  dif - 
fannee  to  the  human  eye. 

Ifr.  President,  I  support  the  intent 
of  the  UU.  to  improve  highway  safety. 
Uke  my  colleagues.  I  know  what  it  is 
like  to  drive  behind  a  large  truck  in  a 
rainstmm.  I  want  to  make  sure  that,  if 
a  standard  is  promulgated,  it  will 
result  in  a  significant  improvement  in 
driver  vision  in  the  real  world  on  our 
highways.  It  is  not  sufficient  to  have  a 
standard  baaed  on  miniacule  improve- 
ments measurable  only  by  lasers  and 
other  sensitive  instruments.  By  requir- 
ing that  any  new  q>lash  and  spray 
standard  "significantly  improve  visibil- 
ity of  drivers,  as  dononstrated  during 
testing  on  highways  *  *  *."  the  bill  we 
have  Just  passed  holds  the  promise  of 
conttibating  substantially  to  the  tm- 
provement  of  highway  safety. 


EXECUTIVE  AND  OTHER 
CX>lIlCUNICATIONS 

The  following  communications  were 
laid  before  the  Senate,  together  with 
aooompanying    impen,    reports,    and 


docwnents,  which  were  referred  as  in- 
dicated: 

BO-S23.  A  cGounimication  from  the  Chief 
JuaUoe  of  the  United  Statea.  trananitttns, 
for  ttie  Information  of  the  Soiate.  notice  of 
the  action  of  the  Judicial  Cmif  erence  of  the 
United  Statea  in  transmitting  to  the  Houae 
of  Itepreaentatlvee  the  result  of  an  investl- 
sati«a  statins  that  a  Federal  Judse  has  en- 
sased  in  conduct  which  may  be  srounds  for 
Impeachment;  to  the  C(»nmittee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

BC-S34.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Federal  Election  Commiaaion. 
transmittlns.  pursuant  to  law,  a  request  for 
a  supplemental  approprlaticm  request  for 
the  Commiaaion  for  fiscal  year  1987;  to  the 
Ctmsnittee  on  Appropriations. 

KiC-S3S.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Anny.  tranamittlns.  pursuant  to 
law,  notice  that  the  AH-64  (Attache)  pro- 
gram has  exceeded  Its  basUne  unit  coat  by 
mors  than  15  percent;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Senrices. 

EC-836.  A  communication  from  the 
Depaty  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force 
(Logistics  and  Communications),  tranamlt- 
ttng,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  the  con- 
version of  the  protective  coatinc  function  at 
Scott  Air  Force  Base,  minoia,  to  perform- 
ance by  contract;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

EC-827.  A  communication  from  the  Oen- 
eral  Counsel  of  the  Federal  Emergency 
MaoBgement  Agency,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  to  authorize  appro- 
priations for  civil  defense  programs  for 
fiscal  years  liW8  and  1988,  and  for  other 
purpoees;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

EC-828.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Cor- 
poration, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the 
twetfth  annual  report  of  the  FDIC's  Office 
of  Oonsumer  Affairs;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

EC-829.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
mlntotrator  of  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Spaee  Administration,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  to  authorize  appro- 
priations to  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Spa4e  Administration  for  research  and  de- 
velopment; space  flight;  control  and  data 
conununicatlons;  construction  of  facilities; 
and  research  and  program  management; 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation. 

EC-830.  A  communication  from  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  authorize 
appropriations  to  carry  out  the  Endangered 
Speeies  Act  of  1973  during  fiscal  years  1988, 
19891  1990.  and  1991;  to  the  Committee  on 
Elnvfronment  and  Public  Works. 

EC-831.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health  and  Human  Services,  trans- 
mittlnc.  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  the  ex- 
periences of  Medicaid  recipients  in  Health 
Maintenance  Organizations  entitled 
"Report  to  Congress:  Medicaid  HMO  Disen- 
rollment";  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

EC-832.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Cor- 
poration, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the 
annual  report  of  the  Corporation  under  the 
Oovemment  In  the  Sunshine  Act  for  calen- 
dar year  1986;  to  the  Committee  on  Oovem- 
mental  Affairs. 

EC-833.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Etducation.  transmitting,  piuvuant  to 
law.  a  report  on  a  new  Privacy  Act  system  of 
records;  to  the  Committee  on  Oovemmental 
Affairs. 
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EC-gS44  A  communication  from  the  Direc- 
tor of  th4  Office  of  Personnel  Management, 
tranamittlng  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  Utie  6.  United  Statea  Code,  to 
reform  the  flnandng  of  the  Federal  Em- 
ployees Sealth  Benefits  Program,  and  for 
other  purpoaea:  to  the  Committee  on  Qov- 
emmenti^  Affairs. 

EC-g38,  A  communication  from  the  Spe- 
cial Counsel  to  the  Merit  Systems  Protec- 
tion Board,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
the  resulta  of  an  investigation  into  allega- 
tions of  a  violation  of  law  and  regulation 
and  a  waste  of  funds  at  the  Federal  Correc- 
tional Institute.  Texarkana.  Texas;  to  the 
Committee  on  Oovemmental  Affairs. 

EC-836.  A  communication  from  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  a  list  of  the  re- 
ports Issued  by  the  General  Accounting 
Office  during  February  1987;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Govemmmtal  Affairs. 

EC-4)37.  A  communication  from  the  Dis- 
trict of  (OlumUa  Auditor,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law.  a  report  entitled  "Review 
of  Receipts  and  Disbursements  of  the  Office 
of  the  People's  Counsel  Agency  Fund";  to 
the  Committee  on  Oovemmental  Affairs. 

EC-.838,  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  National  Endowment  for  the 
Arts,  tracamittlng,  pursuant  to  law,  the 
annual  report  of  the  Endowment  under  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act  for  calendar 
year  1984;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

EC-4t39,  A  communication  from  the  Attor- 
ney Oeneral  of  the  United  States,  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  entitled  "Na- 
tional and  International  I>rug  Law  E^orce- 
ment  Stimtegy";  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

EC-840.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation,  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  lav.  the  annual  report  of  the  Depart- 
ment under  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Act  for  calendar  year  1986;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-841.  A  communication  from  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  Information  and  Free- 
dom of  Information  Office.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
the  annual  report  of  the  Department  under 
the  Freedom  of  Information  Act  for  calen- 
dar year  1986;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

EC-84X  A  communication  from  a  Member 
of  the  Federal  CotmcU  on  the  Arts  and  the 
Himianlties,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
the  annisil  report  on  the  Arts  and  Artifacts 
Indemnl1«y  Program  for  fiscal  year  1986;  to 
the  Comtnittee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources. 

EC-843.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Education,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  notiee  of  final  funding  priorities  for  the 
National  Institute  on  Disability  and  Reha- 
bilitation Research— Research  Fellowships; 
to  the  Cemmlttee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources. 

EC-84i.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Elducation.  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  notice  of  final  funding  priorities  for  the 
Handicapped  Special  Studies  Program;  to 
the  Conanittee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources. 

EC-845.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Education,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  the  annual  report  from  the  Rochester 
Institute  of  Technology  on  the  National 
Technical  Institute  for  the  Deaf  for  fiscal 
year  1988;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Kesouroes. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  ICENNEDT.  from  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Human  Resources,  with  an 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
and  an  amendment  to  the  title: 

S.  514.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Job  Training 
Act  to  establish  an  incentive  bonus  for  the 
successful  placement  of  certain  employable 
dependent  individuals,  to  provide  targeting 
of  assistance  from  certain  carryover  funds 
for  such  individuals,  and  for  other  puri>08e8 
(Rept.  No.  100-90). 

By  Mr.  HOLLINOS,  from  the  Committee 
on  Onnmerce,  Science,  and  Transportation, 
without  amendment: 

H.  Con.  Res.  77.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
make  a  correction,  relating  to  the  maximum 
speed  limit,  in  the  enrollment  of  the  bill 
HJl.  3. 

By  Mr.  BYRD  (for  Mr.  Biber),  from  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  without 
amendment  and  with  a  preamble: 

S.J.  Res.  49.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
September  18,  1987.  as  "National  POW/ 
MIA  Recognition  Day." 

By  Mr.  BTRD  (for  Mr.  Biskn),  from  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  without 
amendment: 

S.J.  Res.  89.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
and  request  the  President  to  issue  a  procla- 
mation designating  April  26  through  May  2, 
1987  as  "National  Organ  and  Tissue  Donor 
Awareness  Week." 


partments  or  agencies:  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


INTRODUCTION  OP  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  time  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 


By  Mr.  MELCHER: 
8.  802.  A  bill  to  transfer  ownership  of  cer- 
tain lands  held  in  trust  for  the  Blackf eet 
Tribe,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Select 
Committee  on  Indian  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  HARKIN: 
S.  803.  A  bill  to  impose  a  one  year  morato- 
rium on  the  commission  of  commercial  fran- 
chise business  facilities  on  military  installa- 
tions: to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  SIMON: 
S.  804.  A  bill  to  clarify  the  antitrust  ex- 
emption of  the  business  of  insurance,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CRANSTON: 
S.  805.  A  bill  to  designate  a  segment  of  the 
Kings   River   in   California  as   a  wild   and 
scenic  river;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources. 

By  Mr.  METZSafBAUM: 
S.  806.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  Clayton 
Act  and  Sherman  Act  apply  to  the  air  trans- 
portation industry;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BRADLEnr  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Lautknbkrg): 
S.  807.  A  bm  to  amend  the  Tariff  Sched- 
ules of  the  United  States  to  provide  for  the 
specific  listing  of  certain  benzenold  chemi- 
cals with  other  specifically  listed  chemicals; 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  McCLURE  (for  himself,  Mr. 

Kastdi.  and  Mr.  Stums): 

S.  808.  A  bill  to  clarify  the  application  of 

the    Claytcm   Act   with   respect   to   rates. 

charges,  or  premiums  filed  by  a  title  in- 

suance  company  with  State  insurance  de- 


SUBMISSION  OF  CONCURRENT 
AND  SENATE  RESOLUTIONS 

The  f  oUowlng  concurrent  resolutions 
and  Senate  resolutions  were  read,  and 
referred  (or  acted  upon),  as  indicated: 
By  Mr.  D'AMATO: 

S.  Res.   171.  Resolution  to  express  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  that  March  1967.  Is  rec- 
ognized SS  "National  Frozen  Foods  Month"; 
to  the  CkHnmlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MURKOW8K3: 

S.  Res.  172.  Resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  with  respect  to  United 
States  policy  objectives  in  providing  assist- 
ance to  the  NIcaraguan  democratic  resist- 
ance; to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILI^S  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  MELCHER: 
S.  802.  A  bill  to  transfer  ownership 
of  certain  lands  held  in  trust  for  the 
Blackfeet  Tribe,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Select  Committee  on 
Indian  Affairs. 

TRAIf SPEK  or  CKRTAIH  DISIAM  LAHIIS 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
introducing  a  bill  today  that  will  right 
a  very  old  wrong  that  was  committed 
by  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
against  John  Benedict  Renville,  a 
member  of  the  Blackfeet  Tribe  of 
Montana. 

When  John  Renville's  grandfather, 
Garrett  White,  died  in  1932,  he  left  his 
trust  land  on  the  Blackfeet  Indian  res- 
ervation to  his  grandson  in  a  bona  fide 
will  which  had  been  approved  by  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  legal 
trustee  for  Indian  Tribes  and  their 
members. 

This  will  also  provided  a  life  estate 
to  Genevieve  White  Renville.  John's 
mother.  At  the  time  the  will  was  pro- 
bated, Mrs.  White  fully  understood 
the  restricted  nature  of  her  inherit- 
ance and  that  she  could  not  sell  or 
trade  the  land  because  title  belonged 
to  her  son  in  trust.  The  Biu-eau  of 
Indian  Affairs  also  knew  this.  Howev- 
er, in  1946,  while  John  Renville  was 
serving  with  the  U.S.  Army  in  Europe, 
his  mother  sold  the  land  to  the  Black- 
feet Tribe.  Notwithstanding  the  clear 
legal  prohibition  barring  alienation  of 
these  lands  contained  in  Qarrett 
White's  will,  the  BIA  approved  the 
sale  to  the  tribe.  Subsequently,  the 
tribe  sold  280  acres  to  non-Indians  in 
fee  status.  Again,  the  BIA  t^iproved. 
In  both  of  these  instances  the  BIA  ap- 
proved transactions  that  violated  them 
of  their  will.  The  280  acres  are  now 
owned  by  Mary  Lois  Peterson  Mimoe, 
a  bona  fide  purchaser. 

For  many  years,  Mr.  Renville  has 
been  engaged  in  a  long  and  fruitless 
effort  to  rectify  the  gross  error  the 
BIA  made  in  approving  these  land 
sales  which  have  deprived  him  of  his 


property  and  beneficial  use.  The  tribe 
has  agreed  to  return  to  Renville  the 
land  that  remains  in  its  rnssrssloii. 
about  240  acres,  and  Mrs.  Munos  is 
wiUlng  to  sell  her  280  acres  to  Ren- 
ville. Mr.  Renville's  mother  died  on 
December  4,  1957,  at  which  time  he 
became  entitled  to  all  rents  and 
income  from  the  land. 

The  bill  does  several  things:  First,  it 
compensates  John  Renville  for  the 
lost  Income  ($107,500)  from  use  of  the 
land:  second,  it  transfers  520  acres  to 
him  In  trust  from  Mrs.  Munos  and  the 
tribe;  third,  it  pays  Mrs.  Munos  for 
her  land,  $127,000;  and  fourth,  it  reim- 
burses the  Blackfeet  Tribe  for  the  fair 
market  value— $58,500— of  the  tribal 
land  that  is  being  transferred.  These 
payments  will  be  made  by  the  Treas- 
ury Department  to  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  from  Treasury  funds  set 
aside  for  judgments  against  the  United 
States.  Therefore,  the  bill  does  not  re- 
quire new  appropriation,  nor  does  it 
affect  the  BIA  appropriation,  but  it 
does  provide  for  settlement  of  all  out^ 
stancUng  claims  Mr.  Renville  may  have 
against  the  United  States. 

There  is  a  long,  rather  complicated, 
legal  history  in  this  case,  but  in  1982 
the  Billings.  Montana  BIA  area  office 
asked  the  central  office  to  request  this 
bill  for  Mr.  Renville.  The  BIA  never 
officially  recommended  legislation,  so 
RenvUle  sued  in  court— that  suit  is  on 
hold  pending  the  outcome  of  this  leg- 
islative effort.  In  October  1985,  Mr. 
Renville  requested  this  legislation; 
rather  than  more  litigation,  Mrs. 
Munoz  and  the  Blackfeet  Tribe  have 
concurred. 

Clearly.  John  Renville,  the  Black- 
feet Tribe,  and  Mrs.  Munoa  have  all 
been  compromised  by  the  BIA's  origi- 
nal error  in  approving  Mrs.  Renville's 
sale  of  these  lands  to  the  tribe.  Subse- 
quent purchasers  had  no  prior  Imowl- 
edge  of  title  problems  in  connection 
with  the  lands.  My  bill  will  make  the 
affected  parties  whole  and  will  bring 
finality  to  this  Indian  land  issues. 

I  hope  that  the  Senate  will  act 
quickly  and  favorably  on  this  long 
overdue  legislation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
bill  be  printed  in  the  Racoas. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RacoBB,  as  follows: 

S.  803 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Htnue  of 
Repretentatives  of  the  United  Stale*  of 
America  in  Conore**  auembled, 

SscnoH  1.  (a)  All  rights,  UUe,  and  Inter- 
esU  of  the  Blackfeet  Tribe  in  lands  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (b)  which  are  held  In 
trust  by  the  United  States  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Blackfeet  Tribe  are  hereby  tranafetred 
to  John  Benedict  Renville  of  the  Blackfeet 
Reservation.  Montana.  The  United  Statea  Is 
hereby  declared  to  hold  such  lands  In  trust 
for  the  benefit  of  John  Benedict  RenviUe  as 
an  allotment. 
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(b)  TlM  landi  laftiad  to  tn  mlaeeUaii  (») 
ra  tlM  Mkamtem  mdi.  oonaWtng  of  340 

WHWH8WH  aee.  II.  TUN.  R  ISW.  oon- 
■iBtawMMMTCa. 

MSHBWH  SW.  11.  TMN.  R7W:  8WM8EM 
IC  rtm.  RISW.  onnUliitnc  80.00  sctm. 
MSIMBWK  Sac;  S.  TlUf.  PISW;  NXHSEt^ 
te  M.  Ttaf .  RUW.  cofiUimng  80.00  acre*. 
8BH8WW  Sw.  11.  TUN.  R7W.  nonUlnlnt 


(e)  nw  pavment  under  this  niboecUon 
riMll  be  tnatad  ■■  a  aettlement  under  aec- 
ttOB  IIM  Id  title  11.  united  States  Code, 
and  the  aecietary  ef  the  Treasury  is  direct- 
ed to  pay  to  the  Seeretary  of  the  Interior 
for  the  banefit  of  the  Blaekfeet  Tribe,  out 
of  any  funk  tn  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
>  the  sum  of  $58,500  which  Is  the  fair 
value  of  the  land  described  in  sub- 
1(b). 

(d)  The  OoBcress  finds  that  the  exchance 
of  the  land  deacrtted  in  subsection  (b)  for 
the  usiiiiiiiisalliai  paid  under  subsection  (c) 
is  in  the  beat  tntereste  of  the  Blaekfeet 
Tribe. 

Sac.  1.  (a)  AU  rlchts.  tiUe.  and  Interests  of 
Mary  l4ris  Peterson  liunae  in  lands  de- 
nrlbed  in  ■uhaectlon  (b)  are  hereby  trans- 
fened  to  the  Uhltad  States  in  trust  for  the 
benefit  of  John  Benedict  Roiville  as  sn  si- 


(b)  The  lands  referred  to  in  subsection  (a) 
are  the  foQovinc  lands.  Bonststlng  of  280 
acrea.  more  or  IcsK 

NHSBH.  SEHSBM  Sec.  31.  SWM  Sec.  33. 
Tmf.  RTW.  Prtndpal  Meridian.  Montana, 
fonnnly  Blaekfeet  Allotmoit  3849  (Mary 
Rose  White). 

(e)  The  paynMnt  under  this  subsection 
shall  l>e  treated  as  a  settlement  under  sec- 
tton  1M4  of  Utle  SI.  United  SUtes  C^ode. 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  direct- 
ed to  pay  to  Mary  Lois  Peterson  Mimas,  out 
of  any  funds  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  the  sum  of  $127,000  which  represents 
the  fbm  market  value  of  the  380  acres  of 
land  described  in  subsection  (b). 

SK.  1.  The  payment  under  this  subsection 
shall  be  treated  as  a  settlement  under  sec- 
ttoo  1104  of  title  31.  United  SUtes  Code, 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  direct- 
ed to  pay  to  John  Benedict  RenvlUe,  out  of 
any  funds  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  not  otherwise  appropriated,  the  s\un 
of  $107JM)0  which  represents  the  fair 
market  value  of  the  380  acres  of  land  de- 
scribed In  subsection  (b). 

(1)  the  rents  and  ino(Hne  from  the  340 
acres  of  land  described  in  section  Kb),  and 

(3)  the  rents  end  income  from  the  380 
acres  of  land  described  in  Section  3(b),  for 
the  period  beginning  on  December  4.  1057, 
and  ending  cm  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

Sk.  4.  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall 
oooitltute  fun  settlement  of  all  claims  of 
John  Benedict  RcnvUle  against  the  United 
Statea.  the  Blaekfeet  Tribe,  or  any  other 
person  which  arise  prior  to  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act  with  respect  to  any 
lands  described  in  section  Kb)  or  section 
Kb). 

Sac.  5.  No  part  of  any  amount  appropri- 
ated by  this  Act  in  excess  of  10  percent  of 
such  apprapriatkm  shall  be  paid  or  deliv- 
ered to.  or  received  Iiy,  any  agent  or  attor- 
ney on  account  of  sorloes  rendered  In  con- 
nection with  any  daim  described  in  this  Act 
and  the  same  shall  be  unlawful,  any  con- 
tract to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  Vio- 
lation of  the  movislons  of  this  section  Is  a 
misdemeanor  punishable  by  a  fine  not  to 
exceed  $1,000. 


By  Mr.  HARKIN: 

8.  803.  A  bill  to  Impose  a  1-year  mor- 
atorium on  the  <x>n8truction  of  com- 
merdal  franchiae  business  facilities  on 
military  Installations;  to  the  Commit- 
tee aa  Armed  Services. 
MoaaTOBiTTM  OM  coirsTaucTioa  or  nuutcKisx 

susmsssis  OK  muTAaT  imstallatioiis 
•  Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  heard  much  in  recent  days  about 
American  competitiveness.  I  want  to 
tell  a  story  about  some  American  com- 
petitors, a  group  of  independent  busi- 
nessmen who  are  being  subjected  to 
unfair  competition  by  the  Federal 
Government.  It  is  a  tale  of  good  inten- 
tions and  unfortunate  consequences. 

Several  years  ago,  the  Defense  De- 
partment developed  a  plan  for  bring- 
ing leading  brand  fast  food  outlets 
onto  military  bases.  In  1984.  for  exam- 
ple, the  Army  and  Air  Force  Exchange 
Service  [AAFES]  and  Bui^er  King 
Corp.,  entered  into  a  contract  granting 
the  Exchange  Service  a  franchise  for  a 
minirniim  of  185  outlets  on  Army  and 
Air  Force  installations  throughout  the 
world,  to  be  developed  over  a  5-year 
period. 

This  arrangement  was  motivated  by 
a  nimiber  of  worthy  goals.  One  was  to 
meet  a  demand  by  military  personnel 
and  their  families  for  improved  access 
to  such  products.  Another  objective 
was  to  increase  employment  opportu- 
nities for  the  dependents  of  military 
persoimel.  A  third  goal  was  to  increase 
contributions  from  exchange  service 
earnings  generated  by  fast  food  fran- 
chises to  military  welfare  fimds.  These 
proflts  from  exchange  service  earnings 
are  reinvested  back  into  the  military 
community  In  the  form  of  recreation 
faculties,  libraries,  child  care  facilities, 
and  BO  forth. 

Well,  what's  wrong  with  that?  The 
problem  is  that  these  fast  looA  facili- 
ties are  not  being  constructed  in  a 
vacuum.  In  almost  every  case,  the 
same  fast  food  product  is  already 
available  outside  the  base  gates,  usual- 
ly loss  than  2  miles  away.  The  price 
for  the  service  member  and  his  or  her 
famCy  at  these  locations  is  no  higher 
than  that  charged  to  anyone  else. 

The  fast  food  operations  Just  outside 
the  bases  are  being  oj^erated  by 
franchisees  who  must  earn  a  profit  to 
put  bread  on  the  table  for  themselves 
and  their  families.  On  the  other  hand, 
new  fast  food  operations  inside  Army 
and  Air  Force  bases  are  being  operated 
by  the  Army  and  Air  Force  Exchange 
Service  with  no  rent,  no  real  estate, 
sales,  or  income  taxes.  The  same- 
brand  product  therefore  can  be,  and  is. 
sold  at  lower  prices  than  at  those  out- 
lets on  the  other  side  of  the  gate. 

It  does  not  take  an  economist  to  pre- 
dict that  there  will  be  an  adverse 
impact  on  the  businessmen  who  oper- 
ate franchises  offering  the  same  prod- 
uct at  necessarily  higher  prices  in  the 
nearby  civilian  communities.  Conunon- 
sense  argues  that  their  sales  will  de- 


cline. Conmonsenae  also  tells  us  that 
these  bUHlneamen  are  being  unfairly 
treated  by  the  Federal  Government 
which  la  in  effect,  subaidizing  their 
competition. 

It  was  exactly  this  concern  which 
prompted  the  Congress  to  impose  a  1- 
year  moratorium  on  construction  of 
new  fast  food  franchise  operations  on 
military  installations  in  1985.  and  to 
mandate  a  report  on  such  current  and 
proposed  operations.  However,  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  report,  submitted 
on  February  3.  1986.  foimd  it  impossi- 
ble "to  definitively  assess"  the  eco- 
nomic impact  of  such  operations  on 
private  commercial  business  oper- 
ations in  the  vicinity  of  the  same  in- 
stallations. According  to  the  report. 
"*  *  *  the  Department  is  unable  to  de- 
termine what  percentage  of  sales  made 
on  the  installation  equate  to  sales  lost 
by  civilian  franchises  *  *  *."  Now  that 
the  moratoriimi  has  expired,  the  Pen- 
tagon has  decided  to  move  forward  on 
a  new  round  of  construction  activity  to 
implement  the  original  5-year  plan. 

The  Pentagon  may  not  have  been 
able  to  determine  what  percentage  of 
sales  made  on  base  equate  to  sales  lost 
by  civilian  franchises  off  base.  But 
there  are  now  sales  data  for  civilian 
franchises  operating  in  the  vicinity  of 
military  bases  for  an  entire  year  since 
the  first  round  of  same-brand  fran- 
chises on  base  were  opened.  I  under- 
stand that  these  data  show  a  signifi- 
cant and  adverse  effect  on  the  sales  of 
the  privately  owned  franchises. 

It  is  time  for  a  new  look  at  the  fast 
food  franchising  issue.  I  am  today  in- 
troducing legislation  which  would 
impose  It  1-year  moratorimn  on  the 
construction  of  commercial  franchise 
business  facilities  on  military  installa- 
tions. This  legislation  would  also  re- 
quire the  Department  of  Defense  to 
conduct  a  study  on  the  effects  of  such 
operations  on  competing  franchise 
businesses  in  the  vicinity  of  these  in- 
stallations so  that  Congress  can  con- 
sider whether  or  not  further  action  is 
warranted. 

I  would  like  to  comment  on  one  im- 
portant exception  to  the  proposed 
moratorfimi  on  construction.  If  a  fast 
food  franchise  on  a  base  is  offered  to  a 
private  franchisee  who  has  an  outlet 
outside  of  the  base,  construction  could 
occur  under  the  bill,  since  in  such  a 
case,  the  new  operation  would  not  rep- 
resent unfair  competition  to  existing 
businesses.  In  other  words,  military 
personnel  may  have  their  favorite 
hamburgers  on  base  if  they  like,  but 
the  profits  should  go  to  those  entre- 
preneiu^  who  have  taken  risks  to  offer 
their  services  to  the  entire  commimity, 
rather  tihan  to  the  exchange  service 
which  has  not. 

Congress  should  offer  support  to  our 
men  ancl  women  in  uniform,  but  Con- 
gress mast  also  ensure  that  it  is  done 
in  a  way  which  is  fair.  Fast  food  fran- 


chising on  military  installations  is  not 
fair  at  the  present  time.  The  proce- 
dures must  be  corrected.* 


By  Mr.  SIMON: 
S.  804.  A  bill  to  clarify  the  antitrust 
exemption  of  the  business  of  insur- 
ance, and  for  other  pmposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

ntSUHAlf  CK  COMPnTTIOR  ACT 

•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  a  revised  version  of  a 
bill  I  introduced  last  year,  the  Insur- 
ance Competition  Act  of  1986.  This 
legislation  embodies  a  long  overdue 
reform  of  the  broad  antitrust  exemp- 
tion granted  to  the  insurance  industry 
by  the  McCarran-Ferguson  Act. 

When  I  first  introduced  this  propos- 
al last  May.  the  country  was  in  the 
throes  of  a  "liability  insurance  crisis." 
Many  types  of  commercial  liability  in- 
surance were  either  prohibitively  ex- 
pensive or  not  available  at  any  price. 
Congress  was  deluged  with  appeals 
from  people  in  almost  every  business 
and  profession  for  relief  from  skyrock- 
eting insurance  costs. 

The  (Pluses  of  the  crisis  were  com- 
plex. Insurers  claimed  that  the  crisis 
was  due  to  excessive  litigation  and  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  multimil- 
lion-dollar jury  awards  and  settle- 
ments. They  called  for  changes  in  our 
tort  laws. 

Others  (intended  that  insurers 
themselves  should  bear  most  of  the 
blame.  They  asserted  that  Insurance 
(ximpanies  raised  rates  to  recoup  losses 
resulting  from  the  irresponsibly  low 
premiums  charged  in  the  early  1980's. 
They  also  demanded  tighter  regula- 
tion for  this  large  and  economically 
important  industry— possibly  at  the 
Federal  level. 

While  I  am  not  prepared  to  support 
Federal  regulation  of  the  insurance  in- 
dustry or  a  wholesale  revamping  of 
our  tort  system.  I  think  both  sides  are 
a  little  bit  right. 

However,  I  was  disappointed  at  the 
shrillness  of  the  debate  on  insurance 
issues  in  the  99th  Congress.  Now  that 
the  crisis  has  eased  to  some  extent- 
commercial  liability  insurance  is  some- 
what more  available  though  not  any- 
more affordable— I  hope  the  Congress 
will  undertake  a  serious  examination 
of  insurance  industry  operations  and 
the  ways  in  which  we  compensate  vic- 
tims of  civU  wrongs. 

One  obvious  area  for  such  an  inquiry 
is  the  antitrust  exemption  contained 
in  the  McCarran-Ferguson  Act.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  exemption  is  clearly 
overbroad  and  should  be  narrowed  on 
general  antitrust  policy  grounds,  irre- 
8t>ective  of  any  preventive  effects  such 
changes  might  have  on  future  liability 
crises. 

While  McCarran-Ferguson  may  he 
only  one  factor  in  several  that  brought 
about  the  liability  crisis,  cxu-eful 
amendment  of  the  statute  could  only 
enhance  the  competitive  environment. 


and  improve  the  availability  and  af- 
f  ordabillty  of  insurance. 

The  McCarran-Ferguson  Act  was 
passed  in  1945  by  a  Congress  preoccu- 
pied with  winning  the  Second  World 
War.  The  statute  was  a  reaction  to  a 
1944  Supreme  Court  decision  that  de- 
clared the  business  of  insurance  to  be 
interstate  commerce  and  therefore 
subject  to  the  Federal  antitrust  laws, 
and  to  Federal  taxation  and  regula- 
tion. U.S.  V.  South-Eattem  Underwrit- 
ers Assn.,  322  U.S.  533  (1944). 

The  insurance  industry  and  the 
States  worried  that  this  decision  jeop- 
ardized the  States'  ability  to  regulate 
and  tax  insurers.  The  industry's  con- 
cern about  the  application  of  the  anti- 
trust laws  to  the  business  of  insurance 
was  understandable.  Up  to  that  time,  a 
cartel  of  insurers  set  rates  and  en- 
forced underwriting  standards  using 
elaborate  mechanisms,  including  acts 
of  boycott  and  coercion. 

While  the  cartel  no  longer  exists  and 
McCarran-Ferguson  explicitly  subjects 
acts  of  boycott,  coercion,  or  intimida- 
tion to  Federal  sanctions,  some  anti- 
trust problems  remain. 

Admittedly,  the  courts  have  nar- 
rowed the  scope  of  the  McCarran-Fer- 
guson antitrust  exemption  since  its  en- 
actment and  the  industry  is  more  com- 
petitively structured  today  than  it  was 
in  1945.  Insurers  nevertheless  retain  a 
technical  legal  immunity  to  set  prices, 
allocate  markets,  and  engage  in  other 
Joint  activities  with  potentiaUy  anti- 
competitive effects. 

I  do  not  claim  that  insiirance  execu- 
tives periodically  meet  in  smoke-filled 
rooms  to  decide  what  to  charge  the 
public  for  insurance.  If  it  suited  them, 
however,  they  could  generally  do  so 
without  fear  of  Federal  antitrust  li- 
ability. No  other  industry  enjoys  this 
freedom  to  accept  or  reject  competi- 
tion. 

My  bill  embodies  sensible  reform  of 
the  McCarran-Ferguson  Act.  It  is 
based  on  recommendations  made  in 
1979  by  the  bipartisan  National  Com- 
mission for  the  Review  of  Antitrust 
Laws  and  Procedures. 

The  Commission  recommended  that 
"•  *  *  the  broad  antitrust  immunity 
granted  by  the  McCarran-Ferguson 
Act  should  be  repealed"  and  that  nar- 
rowly drawn  legislation  "•  •  •  affirm- 
ing the  lawfulness  of  a  limited  numl>er 
of  essential  collective  activities  •  *  •" 
should  be  adoptecL  The  Commission 
also  called  for  a  more  thorough  study 
of  the  economic  regulation  of  the  in- 
surance industry.  The  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee has  already  begun  such  an  in- 
quiry. 

This  legislation  terminates  the  in- 
dustry's Federal  dispensation  to  fix 
prices.  It  also  requires  insurance  com- 
panies to  plan  and  operate  in  a  more 
competitive  enviroimient.  Although 
the  bill  permits  insurers  to  exchange 
information  regarding  losses  as  well  as 
other  information  necessary  to  gener- 


ate reliable  data  about  expected  lo 
it  prohibits  them— for  purposes  of 
Federal  antitrust  law— from  exchang- 
ing data  concerning  each  ccHnpanjr's 
cost  of  doing  business. 

Part  of  this  cost  of  doing  buslneaa  is 
an  overhead  f ac^r,  which  iisually  rep- 
resents between  25  and  45  percent  of 
the  final  premlimi  charged  to  consum- 
ers. Insurance  companies  do  not  need 
to  exchange  such  inf  ormatlcm  to  price 
their  products  knowledgeably.  This 
added  competition  will  promote  indus- 
try efficiency  and  help  keep  rates  rea- 
sonable. 

As  recommended  by  the  National 
Commission,  the  bill  affirms  the  legal- 
ity of  a  limited  number  of  Joint  activi- 
ties now  undertaken  by  insurers.  This 
is  necessary  because,  if  the  antitrust 
exemption  were  simply  repealed,  a 
perceived  antitrust  risk  might  unduly 
deter  some  activities  that  promote 
competition  among  insurers. 

The  Judiciary  Committee's  ongoing 
review  of  the  McCarran-Ferguson  Act 
may  show  that  the  list  of  permissible 
activities  should  be  amendecL  I  am 
open  to  making  such  changes. 

Any  Joint  action  by  insurers  not  spe- 
cifically permitted  in  a  revision  of  the 
McKI^arran-Ferguson  Act  would  still  be 
protected  in  two  ways.  First,  if  the  ac- 
tivity was  mandated  by  State  law.  it 
would  be  protected  under  the  State 
action  dextrine.  The  State  adion  doc- 
trine holds  that  joint  activities  which 
might  violate  the  Federal  antitrust 
laws,  but  are  required  by  State  law. 
are  immime  from  Federal  antitrust  li- 
ability. Second,  if  the  activity  is  essen- 
tially procompetitive,  it  would  be  per- 
mitted under  a  traditional  rule  of 
reason  analysis. 

Finally,  my  bill  also  grants  to  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  the  au- 
thority to  stop  insurance  companies 
from  engaging  in  deceptive  trade  prac- 
tices, such  as  false  or  misleading  ad- 
vertising. This  section  will  assure  that 
the  entire  insurance  industry  is  not 
tainted  by  the  actions  of  a  small 
number  of  its  members. 

I  should  also  note  here  that  giving 
the  FTC  deceptive  trade  practice  en- 
forcement powers  is  not  "Federal  reg- 
ulation of  the  insurance  industry."  It 
is  merely  a  clear  statement  by  Con- 
gress that  no  one  has  the  right  to  mis- 
lead or  deceive  American  consumers. 

My  good  friend  from  Ohio,  Senator 
Howard  Metzenbaum,  who  chairs  the 
Antitrust  Subcommittee  on  which  I 
also  serve,  takes  a  somewhat  different 
approach  to  changing  McCarran-Fer- 
guson. However,  our  goals  are  the 
same.  I  lcx>k  forward  to  working  close- 
ly with  him  as  we  enact  McCarran- 
Ferguson  reform  this  Congress. 

The  testimony  received  by  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee  at  its  February  18 
hearing  demonstrated  wide-ranging 
support  for  amending  McK?arran-Fer- 
guson.  The  National  Federation  of  In- 
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dustry.  The  only  exception  would  be 
for  flights  to  or  from  foreign  destina- 
tions. This  "overseas  air  transporta- 


the  alrllneg,  leas  oompetlticm  clearly 
means  less  service. 
If  we  really  want  the  airlines  to  com- 


tory  requirements  for  filing  and  ap- 
proval of  proposed  rates  through  par- 
ticdpaticm  in  licensed  ratina  bureaiia. 
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tbe  Nktlonal  A>- 
o(  Attomeya  Ocnerml.  the 
Mattaiia  Oonfcnnoe  of  Bute  Legkl»- 
tUTBi  and  nuBMrooi  conwimw  groups, 
otlien,  have  called  for  such 
Both  the  Justice  Department 
and  the  Chalnnaii  of  the  Federal 
lYadB  OoBUBlHlan  stated  that  the  in- 
—«»*"**  tnduetry  no  looser  needs  such 
btoad  antttnist  immunity. 

Furtber  heartoci  are  planned  In 
both  the  Bouse  and  Senate  on  licCar- 
These  will  allow  Con- 
1  to  thonNitfily  examine  this  com- 
plex area  before  tt  aets. 

ICy  ^?p«"««"  oo  the  best  approach  to 
—«— MWwg  tbe  IffeCarran-Ferguson  Act 
is  not  etched  in  stone.  I  look  forward 
to  wotfclnK  with  Senator  Mxxxankxm. 
and  an  parties  eonoemed  to  arrive  at  a 
final  product  that  represents  sensible, 
poslttte  fthan>»t.» 

By  Mr.  CRANSTON: 
S.  806.  A  bill  to  desicnate  a  segment 
of  the  KtaicB  River  in  California  as  a 
wild  and  soealc  rtver;  to  the  Commit- 
tee oo  Baergy  and  Natural  Resources. 


ror: 

•  Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
introduce  for  appropriate  reference  a 
bill  to  dwrignatif  a  segment  of  the 
Kino  River  in  Calif  (»nla  as  a  wild  and 
soale  river.  The  legislation  Is  Identical 
to  HJt.  790  sponsored  in  the  House  by 
Congressman  Ricbaio  Lshmah  and 
139  others. 

The  Kings  River  is  clearly  one  of 
k's  most  extraordinary  rivers, 
an  the  rivers  in  the  United 
States,  the  Kings  has  the  greatest  un- 
obstructed vertlesl  drop— 11.259  feet. 
In  the  sense,  the  Kings  is  the  Nation's 
greatest  free-flowing  river.  The  Kings 
also  flows  through  the  deepest  canyon 
in  North  America.  At  8.240  feet,  it  far 
exceeds  the  depth  of  the  Grand 
Canyon.  The  main  f  orlt  of  the  Kings 
River  is  Callfonla's  largest  wild  trout 
stream,  designated  for  protection  by 
the  State  deiMutment  of  fish  and 
game.  And  the  rivw  is  one  of  the 
State's  most  popular  Whitewater  nms, 
used  by  34.000  people  in  1986.  Tens  of 
thousands  of  people  come  to  the  Kings 
each  jrear  to  camp,  swim,  innertube, 
iricnie.  and  use  the  designated  national 
recreation  traU  which  runs  along  the 
rtver. 

But  today  the  Kings  River  Is  threat- 
ened. In  fact,  natjimal  ctmservatlon  or- 
gantMrtnoa  have  identified  the  Kings 
as  the  most  endangered  river  in  Amer- 
ica. Construction  of  a  dam  at  Rodgers 
Crossing  about  3  miles  upstream  from 
the  eristlng  Pine  Rat  Reservoir  on 
the  Kings  Rlvw  is  actively  being  pur- 


Tlie  project  would  have  serious  ad- 
verse environmental  impacts  which 
could  not  be  mitigated.  It  would  elimi- 
nate 100  percent  of  the  rafting  on 
mngs  bdow  lairing  Creek.  52  percent 
of  the  wOd  trout  habitat  of  the  river 
with  degradation  of  the  remaining  sec- 


tiona,  90  percent  of  the  road-accessible 
section  of  the  main  stem  above  Pine 
Flat  Reservoir.  100  percent  of  a  na- 
tional recreational  trail,  and  critical 
winter  habitat  and  migration  routes  of 
two  deer  herds  with  resulting  Impacts 
(mlfuntlng. 

AoDording  to  the  California  Depart- 
rueot  of  Fish  and  Oame: 

Ttae  Rodsen  CroHing  project  would 
resutt  In  tbe  complete  Iosb  of  the  inundated 
lO-ndlc  stretch  of  the  Klnsi  River  and  ad- 
veratfy  affect  the  remaining  6  mOea  of  wild 
trout  atream  located  above  and  below  tbe 
reaenroir.  The  only  means  of  protectlnc  this 
16-mtlc  stretch  of  wild  trout  water  Is  to  pre- 
clude project  construction. 

My  bill  would  protect  the  Kings  by 
addftig  93  miles  of  the  river  frcHn  Its 
origins  high  in  the  Sierra  Nevada  In 
Kings  Canyon  National  Park  to  its 
confluence  with  Pine  Flat  Reservoir  to 
the  National  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers 
System. 

I  am  very  much  aware  of  the  serious 
proUem  of  ground  water  overdraft — 
1.6  million  acre-feet  annually— in  the 
San  Joaquin  Valley.  Including  the 
Kings  River  service  area.  But  many 
question  the  advisability  of  building 
Rodgers  Crossing  Dam  to  meet  this 
need.  According  to  a  recent  report  pre- 
pared by  Bechtel  for  the  Kings  River 
Cc»aervatlon  District,  the  Rodgers 
Crossing  project  with  the  best  eco- 
nomies would  yield  45.600  acre-feet  of 
water,  a  mere  3  percent  of  the  over- 
draft water  supply.  Other  alternatives 
would  produce  more  water.  Construc- 
tion of  the  Mid  VaUey  Canal  could  de- 
liver 650,000  acre-feet  of  water  to  the 
San  Joaquin  VaUey  through  the  Fed- 
eral Central  Valley  project.  I'm  pres- 
ently cosponsorlng  legislation  to  au- 
thorize constructon  of  the  Mid  Valley 
project.  Oround  water  recharge  and 
watsr  conservation  are  other  alterna- 
tives. It's  my  understanding  that  In  1 
year  the  Fresno  Irrigation  District, 
one  of  the  28  water  agencies  serving 
the  Kings  River  service  area,  re- 
charged 48.187  acre-feet  of  water, 
more  than  the  total  water  yield  of  a 
510  foot  Rodgers  Crossing  Dam.  The 
California  D^>artment  of  Water  Re- 
sources estimates  that  135,000  acre- 
feet  of  water  could  be  conserved  in  the 
Tulare  Lake  Hydrological  Basin 
through  better  management  of  the  ex- 
isting resources. 

I  believe  the  scenic,  recreational, 
fish  and  wildlife,  geologic,  and  archeo- 
logleal  values  of  the  Kings  River  far 
outweigh  the  benefits  of  a  dam.  espe- 
cially in  light  of  alternatives  for  water. 
A  number  of  California  newspmiers 
agree,  including  the  Los  Angeles 
Times,  the  Oakland  Tribune,  the 
Fresno  Bee,  the  Visalia-Times  Delta, 
the  Clovis  Independent,  and  the  Le- 
moore  Leader,  all  of  which  have  pub- 
lished editorials  in  favor  of  wild  and 
scenic  rtver  designation  of  the  Brings. 
Wild  river  status  is  also  supported  by 
the  cities  of  Fresno  and  Sanger  and 


dozens  of  sports  fishing  and  environ- 
mental crganlzatlons. 

Mr.  Pnesldent,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  print- 
ed at  this  point  in  the  Racoan. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

8.  SOS 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hoitae  of 
Repreaentativei   of  the    United   Stata   of 
America  in  Congre**  onenMed, 

SECTION  1.  DESIGNATION  OF  KINGS  RIVnL 

(a)  DnaniATioH.— Section  3(a)  of  the  Wild 
and  Scenic  Rivers  Act  (18  U.S.C.  1374(a))  Is 
amended  by  adding  the  following  new  para- 
graph at  the  end: 

"(63)  Kiii(»,  CALZPOBinA.— The  Middle 
ForlK  of  ttie  Kings  River  from  its  headwa- 
ters at  I4ke  Helen  between  Mulr  Pass  and 
Black  Olant  Mountain  to  its  confluence 
with  the  main  st«n:  the  South  Forte.  Kings 
River  from  its  headwaters  at  Lake  11599  to 
its  confluence  with  the  main  stem;  and  the 
main  stem  of  the  Kings  River  from  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Middle  Fork  and  the  South 
Fork  to  tbe  confluence  with  Pine  Flat  Res- 
ervoir (at  elevation  953.5  feet  above  sea 
level).  Tbe  segmmts  within  the  Kings 
Canyon  National  Park  shall  be  administered 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  The  re- 
maining segments  shall  be  administered  by 
the  SecTcitary  of  Agriculture.  After  consul- 
tation with  State  and  local  governments  and 
the  interested  public  and  within  one  year 
after  the  enactment  of  this  paragraph,  the 
respective  Secretaries  shall  take  such  action 
as  is  required  imder  subsection  (b)  of  this 
section.  In  the  case  of  the  segments  of  the 
river  administered  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  the  requirements  of  subsection  (b) 
shall  be  fulfilled  through  ^propriate  revi- 
sions to  the  general  management  plan  for 
Bangs  Canyon  National  Park,  and  the 
boundaries,  classification,  and  development 
plans  for  such  segments  need  not  be  pub- 
lished in  the  Federal  Register.  Such  revi- 
sions to  the  general  management  plan  for 
the  park  shall  assure  that  no  development 
or  use  of  park  lands  shall  be  undertaken 
that  is  inconsistent  with  the  designation  of 
the  river  under  this  paragraph.  Nothing  in 
this  paragraph  shall  be  construed  as  affect- 
ing the  operation  of  the  Pine  Flat  dam  and 
reservoir  as  authorized  as  of  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act.  For  the  purposes  of  the 
segments  designated  by  this  subparagraph, 
there  art  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
such  sum*  as  may  be  necessary  for  develop- 
ment.". 

(b)  RstnTMBSRiiiG.— Section  3(a)  of  the 
Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  Act  (16  TTJS.C. 
1274(a))  is  amended  by  redesignating  the 
paragrapbs  relating  to  the  Cache  La  Poudre 
River,  the  Saline  Bayou,  Black  Creek,  the 
Klickitat,  and  the  White  Salmon  as  para- 
graphs (57)  through  (61),  respectively.* 


By  Mr.  METZENBAUM: 
S.  80&  A  bill  to  provide  that  the 
Clayton  Act  and  the  Sherman  Act 
wmls  to  the  air  transportation  indus- 
try; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

Anum  c»iipsTiTios  act 
•  Mr.  METTZEaroAUM.  Mr.  President, 
I  am  today  introducing  the  Airline 
Competition  Act  of  1987.  This  legisla- 
tion would  make  the  antitrust  laws  im- 
mediately applicable  to  the  airline  in- 


dustry. The  only  exception  would  be 
for  flights  to  or  from  foreign  destina- 
tions. This  "overseas  air  transporta- 
tion" is  currently  scheduled  to  be  sun- 
setted  from  antitrust  regulation  by  the 
Department  of  Transportation  on  Jan- 
uary 1.  1989.  This  bill  would  retain 
that  sunset  date. 

The  practical  effect  of  this  bill 
would  be  to  end  immediately  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation's  author- 
ity to  grant  antitrust  immunity  to  air- 
line mergers  or  to  other  (Xinc^rted  ac- 
tivity by  members  of  the  airline  Indus- 
try imder  section  414  of  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  as  amended. 

When  Congress  passed  the  Airline 
Deregulation  Act  in  1978,  its  purpose 
was  to  increase  competition  in  the  air- 
line Industry.  The  anticipated  benefits 
for  the  American  public  were  lower 
fares  and  better  service. 

Antitrust  authority  for  the  newly  de- 
regulated industry  was  to  remain  tem- 
porarily with  the  CAB  and  was  then  to 
move  to  the  Department  of  Justice  on 
January  1,  1983.  This  never  happened. 
Instead,  antitrust  authority  was  reas- 
signed to  the  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation. That  authority  is  now  sched- 
uled to  be  transferred  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  on  January  1,  1989. 

To  date,  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation's antitrust  enforcement  has 
been  disastrous.  In  the  last  2  years, 
the  Department  has  approved  11 
mergers  between  major  scheduled  air- 
lines. The  merger  between  the  eighth 
and  ninth  largest  carriers  is  currently 
awaiting  approval,  and  speculation 
abounds  that  Pan  Am  and  TWA  may 
soon  be  finding  merger  partners. 

Concentration  in  the  airline  industry 
has  reached  unprecedented  and  un- 
healthy levels.  The  nine  largest  air- 
lines (»ntrol  94  percent  of  the  market. 
And  while  there  is  no  guarantee  that 
moving  antitrust  enforcement  to  the 
Department  of  Justice  would  put  a 
halt  to  all  additional  anticompetitive 
mergers,  the  fact  that  Justice  opposed 
some  recent  airline  mergers  certainly 
suggests  that  Justice  would  better  pro- 
tect the  interests  of  the  public. 

This  legislation  would  also  terminate 
the  Transportation  Department's  abil- 
ity to  immunize  discussions  and  agree- 
ments among  competing  airlines  over 
scheduling  or  other  matters.  Instead 
the  antitrust  laws  would  govern  all 
concerted  action. 

Nine  years  after  deregulation  was  to 
open  the  skies,  the  airline  industry  is  a 
cozy  oligopoly.  More  carriers  enjoy 
monopoly  power  on  more  routes  than 
ever  before.  And  while  average  fares 
are  down  in  some  markets,  many  busi- 
ness travelers,  residents  of  many 
smaller  and  mid-sized  cities  and  those 
who  fly  on  monopoly  routes  are 
paying  disproportionately  high  fares. 

At  the  same  time,  complaints  about 
flight  delays,  (»n(%llations.  overbook- 
ing and  lost  baggage  are  soaring.  For 


the  airlines,  leas  oompetlti(m  clearly 
means  less  service. 

If  we  really  want  the  airlines  to  com- 
pete by  offering  low  fares  and  l>etter 
service,  it's  time  we  ended  the  anti- 
trust moratorium  for  the  airlines.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  Join  me  in  this 
effort  to  make  sure  that  the  airlines 
understand  that  Uieir  free  ride  is  over. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy 
of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Rsoors. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rxcokd,  as  follows: 

8.806 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houte  of 
RepreMentativeM  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congret*  attevMed,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Airline  Competi- 
Uon  Act  of  1987". 

Sbc.  2.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law,  the  Clayton  Act  and  the  Sher- 
man Act  shall  apply  to  the  air  tranqwrta- 
tion  industry. 

8sc.  3.  (a)  Except  as  provided  in  subsec- 
tion (b),  this  Act  shall  be  effective  on  the 
date  of  enactment. 

(b)  This  Act,  as  such  Act  applies  to  over- 
seas air  transportation,  shall  become  effec- 
tive on  January  1, 1989. 

(c)  Orders  finalized  prior  to  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act  shall  not  be  affected 
by  this  Act.* 


By  Mr.  McCLURE  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Kastxh,  and  Mr.  Stmms): 
S.  808.  A  bill  to  clarify  the  applica- 
tion of  the  Clayton  Act  with  respect  to 
rates,  cliarges,  or  premiums  filed  by  a 
title  insurance  company  with  State  in- 
surance departments  or  agencies;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

AirriTROST  DAMAGKS  CLARITICATIOR  ACT 

•  Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  Introducing  the  Antitrust 
Damages  Clarification  Act  of  1987 
with  several  of  my  colleagues.  The  bill 
is  the  direct  result  of  an  enforcement 
action  begun  by  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  In  1985  against  six  nation- 
al title  insurance  companies.  This 
action,  and  the  treble  damage  private 
suits  which  immediately  followed, 
have  harassed  the  title  insiu-ance  in- 
dustry without  Justification,  cost  this 
smaU  industry  over  36  million  in  legal 
and  related  expenses,  and  threatened 
the  very  foimdation  of  our  system  of 
State  regulation  of  insurance.  All  of 
this  has  transpired  as  a  result  of  the 
FTC's  effort  to  narrow  the  scope  of 
the  McCarran-Ferguson  Act.  In  re<^nt 
testimony  before  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee,  FTC  Chairman  Dan 
Oliver  admitted  that  the  FTC  had 
done  all  it  could  through  litigation  to 
narrow  the  act.  This  flies  in  the  face 
of  congressional  instruction  in  the 
FTC  Act  of  1980. 

Mr.  President,  insurance  has  been 
the  subject  of  State  regulation  for  well 
over  100  years.  State  regulatory  pro- 
grams develoi>ed  according  to  each 
State's  needs,  and  were  diverse.  Thir- 
teen States,  including  my  own  State  of 
Idaho,  permitted  title  insurance  com- 
panies to  Jointly  satisfy  State  regula- 


tory requirements  for  filing  and  ap- 
proval of  proposed  rates  through  par- 
ticipation in  licensed  rating  bureaus. 
As  of  1984,  title  insurance  rating  bu- 
reaus were  authorized  in  the  following 
States:  Arizona,  Connecticut.  Idaho. 
Louisiana,  Montana,  New  Jersey.  New 
Mexico,  New  YoriL,  Ohio.  Oregon. 
Pennsylvania.  Wisconsin,  and  Wyo- 
ming. 

Idaho's  Legislature  adopted  a  new 
title  insurance  code  in  1973  which  es- 
tablished a  procedure  for  State  licens- 
ing of  a  rating  bureau  for  the  indus- 
try. The  State  scheme  for  the  title  in- 
surance Industry  is  a  (x>nu>rehensive 
one  which  permits  the  industry  to  uti- 
lize the  rating  bureau  mechansim,  and 
finds  that  "the  public  welfare  is 
served."  as  long  as  "reasonable  compe- 
tition continues  in  title  insurance." 
However,  once  the  State  insurance  de- 
partment finds  competition  no  Icmger 
exists,  the  department  is  required  to 
disband  the  rating  bureau. 

Is  the  use  of  rating  bureau  good 
public  policy?  The  X3S.  Supreme 
Court  said  it  was  in  its  1985  Southern 
Motor  Carriers  decision.  The  Court 
discussed  the  use  of  State  authorized 
rating  bureaus  in  a  transirartation  set- 
ting: "By  reducing  the  number  of  pro- 
posals, collective  ratemaUng  permits 
the  agency  to  consider  more  carefully 
each  submission.  In  fact,  some  public 
service  commissioners  have  stated  that 
without  collective  ratemaking  they 
would  be  unable  to  function  effective- 
ly as  rate-setting  bodies." 

But  whether  or  not  you  agree  with 
the  use  of  rating  bureaus,  the  impor- 
tant point  is  that  for  insurance  it  is  a 
State  decision.  If  a  State  authorizes  it. 
that  should  be  the  end  of  it. 

For  the  title  insunuux  industry,  it 
has  not  been  the  end.  The  FTC 
charged  in  its  section  5  action  that 
title  search  and  examination,  the  proc- 
ess under  which  a  title  company  deter- 
mined the  risk  Involved  in  Insuring  a 
title,  is  not  part  of  "the  business  of  in- 
surance" under  the  McCarran-Fergu- 
son Act,  was  not  accorded  Federal  im- 
miuiity,  and  therefore  the  setting  of 
rates  for  this  service  by  rating  bureaus 
violated  Federal  antitrust  laws. 

The  FTC's  view  of  title  search  and 
examination  came  in  the  face  of  a 
string  of  Federal  and  State  court 
cases,  including  a  n.S.  court  of  appeals 
decision,  declaring  that  search  and  ex- 
amination is  the  business  of  insurance. 
Indeed,  no  court  has  ever  found  to  the 
contrary. 

As  a  result  of  the  FTC  action,  and 
resulting  private  suits,  the  title  insur- 
ance Industry  is  facing  settlement 
costs  and  legal  expenses  in  excess  of  36 
million,  including  $500,000  Just  to 
create  a  computerized  index  of  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  documents 
for  which  the  FTC  issued  subpoenas. 
In  an  industry  like  insurance,  these 
costs  are  inevitably  passed  on  to  con- 
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TlM  indurtry'B  only  offense 
lo  aeoapt  the  IfoCarrui-FerguBon 
Act  on  Iti  ftkce  that  Insuranoe  was  a 
State  matter,  and  follow  the  letter  and 
ipMt  of  State  Imuraiiee  law,  with  an 
eyv  to  *''**"'^  Judidal  eases  interpret- 
Inc  the  aeope  of  the  Federal  exemp- 

tkMH. 

The  Antitrust  Damaces  Clartfica- 
tkB  Act  of  1M7  is  a  carefully  limited 
aotatlan  to  this  Injustice.  Section  1  of 
the  taOl  provldeB  that  no  antitrust 
damacea  or  other  coats  shall  be  award- 
ed with  respect  of  the  establishment 
or  oae  of  any  title  insuranoe  rate,  or 
pfemlam  that  has  been  approved  or 
pennltted  to  become  effective  by  a 
State  Inaurance  agency,  piirsuant  to 
the  pnyrlalans  of  State  law.  Section  2 
would  make  dear  that  the  biU  is  not 
Intended  to  alter  the  right  of  any 
penoo,  indoding  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, to  obtain  injunctive  relief  for  an 
alleged  antttruat  violation.  Once  such 
an  tnjunetion  is  granted,  the  section  1 
proteetiona  vanish. 

The  propoaed  legislation  follows  the 
principle  of  the  "field-tariff  doctrine," 
announced  by  the  Suprane  Court  in 
JTeogh  V.  CMcago  A  Northwestern 
RaOwait.  380  UJS.  156  (1923).  In  an 
opinion  writtoi  by  Justice  Brandeis. 
the  Court  adoiowledged  that  an  anti- 
tniat  plaintiff  has  suffered  no  injury  if 
he  haa  paid  f<»r  goods  and  services  at 
the  only  legal  rate  authorised  imder  a 
ayaton  of  govnnmait  regulation.  The 
doctrine  la  baaed  on  the  view  that  anti- 
tniat  damages  ahould  not  be  imposed 
In  oonneetion  with  rates  approved  by  a 
regulatory  body. 

I  anthored  similar  legislation  last 
year,  and  in  a  short  time,  S.  2103  at- 
tracted IS  eoapmsors.  That  legislation 
haa  been  altered  in  two  very  important 
waya.  First,  the  new  bUl  vplies  only 
to  the  title  insuranoe  industry,  rather 
that  the  insuranoe  industry  in  general. 
And  moat  important,  the  provision  in 
8.  2103  which  made  the  bill  v>plicable 
to  pending  eaaes  has  been  dropped.  I 
know  that  scune  Members  oppose  the 
appMcatioo  of  new  laws  to  pending 
cases,  and  this  impediment  has  been 
removed. 

With  theae  changes,  I  encourage  my 
ooUeaguea  to  support  the  Antitrust 
Damagea  Clarification  Act  of  1987,  and 
urge  rapid  action  in  the  Judiciary 
Committee. 

ICr.  Preaident.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bUl  be  printed  in  the 
RaooBD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
waa  ordetcd  to  be  printed  in  the 
Raooao.  as  follows: 

aaoB 

Be  it  emaetad  &v  Me  Smote  and  Houte  of 
Bivmantrnttoea  of  tite  United  Statta  of 
Awaarliea  in  Oongraaa  aaatmJbied,  That  this 
Act  abaU  be  entitled  the  "AnUtrust  Dun- 
amaa  CSvUleatlan  Act  of  1B87". 

OBLiuai  1.  Mo  dsmates,  casta,  or  attor- 
vmta  fees  dMU  be  awarded  under  aeetion  15. 
liA.  or  UC  of  tlUe  IS,  United  States  Code, 
with  remeet  to  the  establiahment  or  use  of 


aoy  rate,  charge,  or  premium  filed  by  a  Utle 
insurance  company  with  a  State  insuranoe 
department  or  scency;  or  authorised,  ap- 
proved, or  permitted  to  become  effective 
pursuant  to  the  insurance  laws  of  that 
SUte. 

Sk.  2.  Nothing  contained  in  section  1  of 
this  Act  is  intended  to  alter  or  affect  the 
ability  of  any  person  or  sny  sovemmental 
sceocy  to  obtain  injunctive  relief,  with  re- 
spect to  the  establishment  or  use  of  any 
such  rate,  charge,  or  premium.  Section  1 
shall  not  apply  to  any  activity  or  conduct 
undertaken  subsequent  to  and  in  violation 
of  a  final  Judgment  or  order  by  a  court  or 
administrative  agency  granting  such  Injunc- 
tive relief.* 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 
s.  ss 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  MoYimun,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
[Ma,  MnoTLSKi],  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Hannl,  and  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Wirth] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  38,  a 
bill  to  increase  the  authorization  of 
api»t)prlations  for  the  magnet  school 
program  for  fiscal  year  1987  to  meet 
the  growing  needs  of  existing  magnet 
school  programs,  and  for  the  establish- 
ment of  new  magnet  school  programs. 

8.  336 

At  the  request  of  Mrs.  Kassebauii, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
[Mr.  IiroTTTE]  and  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  Harkih]  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  336,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Securities  Ebcchange  Act  of  1934  to 
impose  disclosure  requirements  on  per- 
sons acquiring  more  than  5  per 
centum  of  certain  classes  of  securities. 

S.  467 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Harkih,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
[Mr.  Leaht],  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Buroick],  the  Senator 
from  California  [Mr.  CRAnsTOif],  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Matsu- 
NAcal,  and  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  SmoN]  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  3.  467,  a  bill  to  require  that  the  re- 
maining $40,000,000  of  the  United 
States  assistance  for  the  Nicaraguan 
democratic  resistance  be  withheld 
until  completion  of  the  special  con- 
gressional investigations  of  the  arms 
sales  to  Iran  and  the  alleged  diversion 
of  proceeds  from  those  sales  to  assist 
the  Nicaraguan  democratic  resistance. 

S.  SOS 

At  the  request  of  Bfr.  HuMPHRrr,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
McClurx]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  505,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Rural  Elec- 
trification Act  of  1936  to  promote  the 
economic  vitality  of  rural  America  by 
directing  the  resources  of  the  Rural 
Eleetrification  Administration  toward 
rural  consumers,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

8.  S14 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kkhhsdy,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  BursickI.  the  Senator 


from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Jokkstoh],  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr. 
CHATxal  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  Oobs],  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  MCCanrl.  and  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  Holuhos]  were 
added  a*  cosponsors  of  S.  514,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Job  Training  Act  to  estab- 
lish an  incentive  bonus  for  the  success- 
ful plaoement  of  certain  emplojrable 
dependott  individuals,  to  provide  tar- 
geting of  assistance  from  certain  car- 
ryover funds  for  such  individuals,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

8.  833 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hklms,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  CocHRAH  ]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  a.  523,  a  bill  to  amend  title  39, 
United  States  Code,  to  extend  to  cer- 
tain officers  and  employees  of  the 
Postal  Service  the  same  procedural 
and  appeal  rights  with  respect  to  cer- 
tain adverse  personnel  actions  as  are 
afforded  to  Federal  employees  under 
tiUe  5,  United  States  Code. 

8.  837 

At  the  request  of  Bi4r.  Hatch,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Krhbub 
[Mrs.  Kassebadic]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  637,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938  to 
facilitate  industrial  homework,  includ- 
ing sewing,  knitting,  and  craftmaking, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

j  S.  690 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bingahak,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
ORASSLgr]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  690,  a  bill  to  establish  a  Commission 
on  n.S.  Trade  in  the  1990's. 

S.  608 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  THnRMOND,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
GrammI  was  withdrawn  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  698,  a  bill  to  amend  tiUe  17, 
United  States  Code,  to  prohibit  the 
conveyance  of  the  right  to  perform 
publicly  syndicated  television  pro- 
grams without  conveying  the  right  to 
perform  accompanying  music. 

8.  764 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Murkowski, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Hollihgs].  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Rockktkl- 
LKR],  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
McClubbI.  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  Chafes],  the  Senator  frtHn 
Iowa  [Mr.  Orasslky],  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  [Mr.  SravDrs],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Nevada  [Mr.  Hicht],  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  KAsm], 
the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Oarh], 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Stmms], 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr. 
Rom],  the  Senator  from  Kwrnwis  [Mrs. 
KAaacBAtTif].  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  [Mr.  Rttdmah],  the  Senator 
from  Glalifomia  [Mr.  Wilsoh],  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Dah- 
roBTH],  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  l^cCoHiiKLLl,  and  the  Senator 


from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Hkihz]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  764,  a  bill  to 
deny  funds  for  projects  using  products 
or  services  of  foreign  countries  that 
deny  fair  market  opportunities. 

■ERATS  JOIMT  RESOLUTIOH  36 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pell,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Sahvord],  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Stkhhis],  the 
Senator  fnnn  Virginia  [Mr.  Trible], 
and  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Durehbkrger]  were  added  as  cospon- 
sors of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  26,  a 
Joint  resolution  to  authorize  and  re- 
quest the  President  to  call  a  White 
House  Conference  on  Library  and  In- 
formation Services  to  be  held  not  later 
than  1989,  and  for  other  purposes. 
SKRAn  jonn  resoldtiom  39 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  SmoH.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  Ford]  and  the  Senator  from  Wy- 
oming [Mr.  Wallop]  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
39,  a  Joint  resolution  to  provide  for  the 
designation  of  the  69th  anniversary  of 
the  renewal  of  Lithuanian  independ- 
ence, February  16,  1987,  as  "Lithuani- 
an Independence  Day." 

SENATE  JOtMT  KKSOLUTIOM  47 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Crahstoh,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
McClurx]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  47,  a  Joint  res- 
olution to  designate  "National  P.O.W. 
Recognition  Day." 

SSHATS  JOmT  RSSOLUnOM  83 

At  the  request  of  YAx.  Hatch,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  Fowler],  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin [Mr.  Kastbt],  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Btro],  and 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dhoh] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  52.  a  Joint  resolution 
designating  the  week  of  May  10,  1987, 
through  May  16,  1987.  as  "National 
Fetal  Alcohol  Syndrome  Awareness 
Week." 

see  ATE  JOnr  RBSOLUTIOE  69 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Socoh,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  Daschle]  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
69,  a  Joint  resolution  to  designate  the 
week  begiiming  April  20,  1987,  as 
"World  Population  Awareness  Week." 

SENATE  JOOrr  ■B80LDTI0II  76 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thxtrmori),  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  KsRRT]  was  added  as  a  co- 
simnsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  75, 
a  Joint  resolution  to  designate  the 
week  of  August  2,  1987,  through 
August  8.  1987,  as  "NaUonal  Podiatric 
Medicine  Week." 

SENATE  JOINT  EBaOLVTION  89 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Oarh,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Kastbh],  and  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  DizoHl  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
89.  a  Joint  reaolutUm  to  authorize  and 


request  the  Preaident  to  issue  a  procla- 
mation designating  April  26.  through 
May  2,  1987  as  "National  Organ  and 
Tissue  Donor  Awareness  Week." 

SEMATB  CONCCRXEirT  EESOLUTIOE  18 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hkpuh,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  Tribls],  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  DixoH],  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania [BCr.  Sfsctxr],  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alaska  [Mr.  Stevkhs]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Concur- 
rent Resolution  15,  a  concurrent  reso- 
lution expressing  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress that  no  nujor  change  in  the  pay- 
ment methodology  for  physicians' 
services,  including  services  furnished 
to  hospital  inpatients,  under  the  Medi- 
care Program  should  be  made  until  re- 
ports required  by  the  99th  Congress 
have  been  received  and  evaluated. 

SENATE  CONCnRRENT  RESOLTTTION  33 

At  the  request  of  Bfr.  Kkhhkdy,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  DkCohcihi]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 22,  a  concurrent  resolution  to  con- 
gratulate Hadassah,  the  Women's  Zi- 
onist Organization  of  America,  on  the 
celebration  of  Its  75th  anniversary. 

SENATE  CONCUEEENT  EESOLUTION  38 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hkihz.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  IiCichigan 
[Mr.  Riegle],  the  Senator  from  Flori- 
da [Mr.  Graham],  and  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Kastkh]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Concur- 
rent Resolution  28,  a  concurrent  reso- 
lution to  reaffirm  that  deposits,  up  to 
the  statutorily  prescribed  amount,  in 
federally  insured  depository  institu- 
tions are  backed  by  the  fuU  faith  and 
credit  of  the  United  States. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  171— TO 
EXPRESS  THE  SENSE  OF  THE 
SENATE  THAT  MARCH  1987  IS 
RECOGNIZED  AS  "NATIONAL 
FROZEN  FOODS  MONTH" 

Mr.  D'AMATO  submitted  the  follow- 
ing resolution;  which  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary: 
8.  Res.  171 

Whereas  members  of  the  froaen  food  in- 
dustry adhere  to  the  highest  food  product 
consumer  standards  to  Insure  that  American 
consumers  receive  only  the  highest  quality 
froeen  food  products; 

Whereas  the  f rosen  food  industry  contrib- 
utes significantly  to  the  economic  health 
and  well  being  of  the  nation;  and 

Whereas  the  month  of  March,  1M7, 
marks  the  50th  snniversary  of  the  National 
Frosen  Pood  Association:  Now,  therefore,  be 
it 

Resolved,  That  It  is  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that  the  month  of  March.  1967.  Is 
recognized  as  "National  Frocen  Foods 
Mmth". 

•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  submit  a  resolution  express- 
ing the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  the 
month  of  March  1987  is  recognized  as 
"National  Frozen  Foods  Month." 


Many  of  us  have  been  enjoying  the 
many  conveniences  of  froaen  foods  for 
a  good  many  years.  Since  1930,  froaen 
food  has  completely  revolutionized  the 
eating  habits  of  millions  of  American 
families. 

From  that  simple  beginning,  the 
frozen  food  industry  has  expanded 
through  technological  innovation  and 
demand  to  the  point  where  today,  con- 
siuners  are  able  to  go  to  the  freezer 
section  of  their  grocery  store  and  pick 
up  a  froaen  meal  for  dinner.  This  kind 
of  convenience  has  increased  in  in^mr- 
tance  as  more  families  have  full-time 
woiklng  parents,  spouses,  and  busy 
schedules  that  do  not  allow  extensive 
meal  preparation  time. 

With  the  great  contribution  that  the 
American  froaen  food  industry  has 
made  to  Americans  and  people  all  over 
the  world,  it  is  only  fitting  that  we 
honor  it  by  recognizing  March  as  Na- 
tional Frozen  Foods  Month. 

The  frozen  food  industry  is  as  Amer- 
ican as  mom  and  apple  pie.  It  is  with 
great  pride  that  I  submit  this  resolu- 
tion to  give  it  the  recognition  that  it 
deserves.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port this  resolution  honoring  an  indus- 
try that  has  helped  to  make  America 
great.* 


SENATE      RESOLUTION      172— RE- 
LATING    TO     UNITED     STATES 
OBJECTIVES  IN  NICARAGUA 
Mr.    MURKOWSKI   submitted   the 
following  resolution;   which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations: 

S.  Res.  172 

Whereas  the  Independence  and  stability 
of  Centra]  America  are  vital  to  United 
States  security; 

Whereas  this  security  is  compatible  with 
the  sovereignty  and  national  aspirations  of 
the  Central  American  peoples  and  their  gov- 
ernments, but  not  with  military  interfer- 
ence in  the  region  by  outside  forces  hostile 
to  the  United  SUtes; 

Whereas  Soviet  military  intervention  in 
the  Nicaraguan  conflict  has  transformed  an 
Internal  conflict  into  one  which  threatens 
United  States  securitr. 

Whereas  the  United  States  supports  the 
recent  peace  initiative  by  Central  American 
governments  which  calls  for  a  withdrawal  of 
foreign  military  forces  from  Nicaragua;  and 

Whereas  an  effective  United  States  policy 
in  the  regkm  must  be  founded  on  a  clear 
and  achievable  objective:  Now,  therefore,  be 
it 

Resolved.  That  it  Is  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that— 

(1)  Unitad  SUtes  aaslstanoe  to  the  Nicara- 
guan deniocraUc  reststance  is  provided  not 
with  the  goal  of  overthrowing  any  govern- 
ment, but  of  countering  threats  to  United 
States  security  posed  by  the  Soviet  military 
buildup  In  that  country; 

(2)  8uch  assistance  could  be  terminated  if 
all  Soviet.  Cuban,  and  other  East  Block  mOl- 
tary  peraotmel  and  equipment  are  with- 
drawn from  Nicaragua  and  all  military  aid 
by  these  countries  to  the  Nicaraguan  gov- 
ernment Is  ended. 
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HEUIB  AMENDICENTS  NOa  40 
AMD  41 

(Ordered  to  Ue  on  the  table.) 
iix.  wf  j«a  mtamltted  two  amend- 
ments Intended  to  be  iiropaaed  by  him 
to  the  Joint  resolution  (8.  J.  Res.  69) 
to  ««—«§««**  the  we^  beginning  April 
M.  1967,  as  "Woiid  Population  Aware- 
ness Week":  ss  follows: 


rNo.  40 

Ob  PMC  X  Une  4.  of  the  Joint  reaoluUon. 
after  tbe  word  "VooniaUaa",  inaert  the  fol- 
lowtns  "ind  Ril^t  to  Ufe". 

Ammhimi  No.  41 

In  the  Preamble  on  p*se  3.  after  the 
vordi  "their  temfUes;",  InMrt  the  foUowlnr 

"Whereat  human  bctoss  ue  endowed  bjr 
their  Creator  with  an  Inalienable  rlstat  to 
life  irtilch  Inchktai  a  risht  to  be  free  from 
the  vtolenee  of  sbortlcHi: 

"WhereM  certain  population  policies  have 
violated  the  risht  to  life  and  have  failed  to 
reapect.  the  rellsioua  and  eulttiral  traditions 
of  peoplea  In  the  devel<H>ins  world,  and  such 
poUeiea  should  not  be  continued;". 


NOnCSS  OF  EEEARINOS 

E  on  KHBtCT  AMD  If  ATUSAI. 


Mr.  BUMPERS.  BCr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  announce  for  the  public 
that  a  hearing  has  been  scheduled 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  Public 
I«nds,  National  Pazks  and  Forests. 

The  hearing  will  take  place  Friday, 
March  27.  1987.  at  11  aan..  in  room 
SD-366  of  the  Senate  Dlrksen  Office 
Building  In  Washington.  DC. 

The  purpose  of  this  hearing  is  to  re- 
ceive testimony  on  four  measures  cur- 
rently pending  before  the  subcommlt- 


5  349/HJl.  240.  bills  to  designate 
the  Santa  Fe  Trail  as  an  Historic  Trail 
under  the  National  Trails  System  Act; 
and 

6  261/HJl.  14.  bUls  to  designate  cer- 
tain segments  of  the  Maurice,  the 
Manantieo.  and  the  Manumuskln 
Rivers  in  New  Jersey  as  study  rivers 
for  inclusion  in  the  National  Wild  and 
Scenic  Rivers  System. 

Those  wishing  information  about 
testifying  at  the  hearing  or  submitting 
written  statements  should  write  to  the 
Subcommittee  on  Public  Lands,  Na- 
tional Parks  and  Forests.  UJ3.  Senate, 
room  SD-364.  Dlrksen  Senate  Office 
Bunding.  Washington.  DC  20510.  For 
further  information,  please  contact 
Tom  Williams  or  Beth  Norcross  at 
(202)  324-7145  or  224-7933. 


AX7THORIT7  FOR  COMMl'lTEES 
TO  MEET 

svaeoiaciTTB  oh  umuiATioaAi.  iooiiomxc 

POUCT.  TBAOB,  OdANS  Am  SHViaOlllfBirr 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations.  Subcommit- 
tee on  International  Economic  Policy. 
Trade.  Oceans  and  Environment,  be 
autborised  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  on  Friday.  March  20. 
1987,  to  hold  hearings  to  review  the 
economic  and  foreign  policy  implica- 
tions of  the  decline  of  the  U.S.  dollar. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

SXTBODIIMTTRX  OH  OVaBSIGHT  OT  OOVHRHMKHT 
KAHAOOCKHT 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Oovemmental  Affairs,  Subcom- 
mittee on  Oversight  of  Government 
Management,  be  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  on 
Friday,  March  20.  1987,  to  continue 
hearings  on  the  Independent  counsel 
statute.  

The  PRESIDINO  OPPIC^ER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


sOBCo: 


OH  KDUCATIOn,  AHTS,  AHD 
HtTKAHlTlXS 


Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 
Subcommittee  on  Education,  Arts,  and 
Humanities,  be  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  on 
Friday,  March  20,  1987,  to  mark  up  S. 
320,  School  Dropout  Demonstration 
Assistance  Act  of  1987. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


ARTIFICIAL  INTELLIGENCE 

•  Mi*.  KERRY.  ISx.  President,  one  of 
the  most  exciting  areas  of  high  tech- 
nology to  emerge  in  recent  years  is  in 
the  field  of  artificial  intelligence,  or 
"AI."  The  artificial  intelligence  indus- 
try Is  centered  in  Cambridge,  MA,  in 
an  area  around  Kendall  Square  known 
as  "AI  Alley." 

The  AI  industry  is  largely  an  off- 
shoot of  research  done  at  the  Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  Technology 
[MIT].  MIT  Prof.  Marvin  Mlnsky  is 
widely  regarded  as  the  father  of  artifi- 
cial intelligence,  and  MIT  is  known 
throughout  the  world  as  one  of  the 
leading  centers  of  research  in  artificial 
intelligence.  This  research  has 
spawned  breakthroughs  in  the  design 
of  advanced  computers  and  computer 
programs.  It  has  also  created  many 
new  high-technology  companies,  and 
has  brought  great  economic  growth  to 
the  Cambridge  area. 

The  Boston  Globe,  in  a  recent  arti- 
cle, described  the  growth  of  Al-related 
companies  in  Cambridge.  It  states: 


Strictly  a  topic  of  arademir  reaeaieh  untfl 
5  years  ago.  the  field  of  artificial  inteUl- 
genoe  has  now  spawned  an  industry  that 
earned  $690  million  in  19M  and  te  expected 
to  have  r#venuea  of  $6  billion  by  1991.  De- 
H>lte  the  slump  in  the  computer  busineaa 
last  year,  revenuea  of  artificial  intelllgenoe 
firms  rose  by  IM  percent  over  1986. 

The  success  of  artificial  Intelligence 
companies  in  Cambridge  is  really  a 
model  for  high-technology  industries 
in  this  Country.  The  combination  of 
redevelopment  in  Kendal  Sqiiare 
which  pnovlded  office  space,  and  prox- 
imity to  MTT  has  made  Cambridge  a 
very  attfactive  site  for  the  AI  indus- 
try. And  the  presence  of  the  nearby 
Sloane  School  and  Harvard  School  of 
Business  had  combined  business  ex- 
pertise with  the  technical  talent  of 
MIT. 

As  a  result,  the  AI  industry  in  Cam- 
bridge is  booming.  Firms  in  "AI  Alley" 
accounted  for  21  percent  of  total  reve- 
nues in  the  field  of  artificial  intelli- 
gence last  year.  And  as  the  Globe  arti- 
cle point*  out: 

The  Alley  companies  get  more  productivi- 
ty out  of  employees  than  General  Motors  or 
United  States  Steel  ever  dreamed  of. 

When  we  talk  about  how  to  make 
the  U.S.  economy  competitive  again, 
one  of  the  most  important  factors  is 
increasing  the  connections  and  the 
flow  of  creative  ideas  between  univer- 
sities and  industry.  The  AI  industry  in 
Cambridge  is  setting  an  example  for 
the  country  of  how  to  do  just  that. 

I  ask  ttuit  the  Boston  Globe  article, 
entitled  "AI  Alley:  a  haven  for  hack- 
ers." be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  article  follows: 
[Prom  the  Boeton  Globe,  Mar.  8. 1987] 
"AI  Allxy:"  a  Haveh  pok  Hackhrs 
(By  Etonald  Golden) 

They  walk  or  bike  to  the  redbrick  towers 
and  renovated  factory  buUdlngs  of  Kendall 
SQuare  at  siuidown,  when  the  salespeople 
and  martaeting  experts  and  public  relations 
types  are  already  driving  home.  They  go  up 
to  their  offices,  which  look  more  like  college 
dormitory  rooms  than  corporate  nerve  cen- 
ters. 

One  latecomer,  a  vice  president  with  sub- 
stantial equity  holdings,  feeds  her  two  bud- 
gies and  one  plum-headed  parakeet  in  their 
cages  belore  settling  down  to  work.  The 
birdseed  and  feathers  are  plUng  up  on  her 
rug. 

A  senior  technician  stumbles  in  unshaven, 
wearing  a  yellow  T-shirt,  sneakers  and  a 
backpack  stn4>  In  place  of  a  belt  buckle.  He 
immediately  puts  on  headphones  and  starts 
listening  (o  Laurie  Anderson  on  his  compact 
disc  player. 

Such  apparent  signs  of  disrespect  for  the 
corporate  world  can  be  deceiving.  These 
people  are  not  discipline  problems  or  slack- 
offs;  they  will  work  ferociously  until  dawn. 
In  fact,  they  are  the  most  skilled  computer 
programmers  around,  America's  hope  for 
surpassing  the  Japanese.  They  are  also  the 
lifeblood  of  the  section  In  and  around  Cam- 
bridge's Kendall  Square  that  has  come  to  be 
caUed  "AI  (Artificial  Intelligence)  Alley." 
There,  dozens  of  fledgling  firms  are  striving 
to  striice  It  rich  in  the  hottest  comer  of  high 
technology. 
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Artificial  intellicence  brings  to  mind  sci- 
moe-flction  visions  of  monster  machines 
taUnc  over  the  world.  In  fact,  it  la  the  noth- 
ing more  than  an  umbrella  tenn  for  the 
most  advanced  computer  methods.  The  ma- 
chinea  developed  by  theae  prooeaaes  cannot 
think  as  humans  do.  But,  programmed  by 
the  techno-wiaards  of  AI  Alley,  they  can 
reason  logically  about  anything  from  a  loan 
application  to  an  airplane's  flight  path. 

Most  of  the  firms  in  Kendall  Square  de- 
velop omiputer  systems  designed  to  give 
advice  to--and,  someday,  substitute  for— 
professionals  in  banks,  insurance  companies 
or  chemical  manufacturing  firms.  Else- 
where, artiflcal  intelligence  ccmiputers  have 
been  used  for  everything  from  diagnosing 
diseases  to  flndtaig  oiL  The  Defense  Depart- 
ment, which  has  funded  many  projects  in 
the  field,  is  using  the  technology  to  develop 
robots  and  a  tank  that  can  maneuver  by 
itaelf. 

But  AI  Alley  is  more  than  a  technology 
parlL  It  Is  a  subculture  containing  a  myriad 
of  social  types:  the  awkward,  wide-eyed 
hackers  who  send  out  for  pisa  at  midnight; 
ocmsultants  who  call  Ji4>an  from  their  car 
phones;  and  venture  capitalists  looking  for  a 
stake  in  the  future.  They  don't  all  q>eak  the 
same  language,  but  they  are  united  by  the 
excitement  and  risk  of  riding  a  largely  un- 
tried technology. 

"What's  important  to  me  is  to  have  the 
sense  I'm  doing  something  that  hasn't  been 
done  before,  and  up  in  an  area  where  I'm 
producing  among  the  best  in  the  world," 
said  Sidney  Markowitz,  35,  a  top  program- 
mer at  Gold  Hill  C(Hnputers,  which  is  locat- 
ed in  a  converted  Armenian  dance  hall  on 
Harvard  Street  and  has  grown  from  six  to 
75  employees  in  three  years.  "I'm  driven  to 
make  my  contribution." 

"There's  a  live-and-let-live  attitude  among 
the  Alley  companies,"  said  Walter  Reitman, 
vice  president  of  Palladian  Software  Inc. 
"It's  like  a  collection  of  cows  munching  side 
by  side.  They  don't  fight  over  the  grass. 
There's  enough  grass  for  everyone." 

The  grass  is  green,  that's  for  sure.  Strictly 
a  topic  of  academic  research  until  five  years 
ago,  the  field  of  artificial  Intelligence  has 
now  spawned  an  industry  that  earned  $660 
million  In  1986  and  is  expected  to  have  reve- 
nues of  $5  billion  by  1901.  Despite  the 
slump  in  the  computer  business  last  year, 
revenues  of  artificial  intelligence  firms  rose 
by  185  percent  over  1985,  according  to  Arti- 
ficial Intelligence  Markets,  a  Natick  news- 
letter. Because  Wall  Street  firms  have  been 
reluctant  to  invest  in  the  new  technology, 
two  former  executives  of  Symbolics,  the 
largest  cnnpany  in  the  field,  recently  start- 
ed the  first  venture  capital  fund  devoted  ex- 
clusively to  artificial  intelligence  ocnnpanles. 

ntxn  the  start,  Kendall  Square  proved  to 
be  an  attaetive  site  for  this  growing  indus- 
try. Its  redevelopment  provided  the  office 
space,  and  its  proximity  to  MTT  did  the  rest. 
Companies  drew  technical  talent  from  the 
Institute's  laboratories,  where  the  field  of 
artificial  intelligence  was  bom.  and  business 
expertise  from  its  Sloane  School  and  from 
Harvard  Business  School.  Plrms  as  f  ertUe  as 
biblical  patriarchs  begat  one  q>inoff  after 
another  Some  failed,  but  others  found  a 
niche  in  the  market. 

Today,  along  with  Pittsburgh  and  several 
areas  in  California,  KendaU  Square  is  a  na- 
tional center  for  commercial  applications  of 
artificial  intelligence.  Alley  firms  accounted 
for  31  percent  of  total  revenues  in  the  field 
last  year. 

"I'm  showing  a  delegation  of  a  dosen  visi- 
tors from  a  European  high-tech  <^ni«p*ny 


around  this  week,"  said  Kenneth  Morse,  a 
consultant  to  Alley  firms.  "They're  spend- 
ing 10  days  in  this  country:  nine  in  Cam- 
bridge and  one  in  Silicon  Valley." 

As  major  computer  companies  recognixe 
the  potential  of  the  new  technology  and 
concentrate  resources  on  it.  one  would 
expect  the  focus  of  activity  to  shift  to  Route 
128.  So  far,  that  shift  has  not  occurred.  Last 
year,  IBM  opened  an  artificial  intelligence 
center— in  Kendall  Square.  Symbolics 
moved  its  headquarters  to  Concord  last 
year,  but.  in  the  face  of  declining  revenues, 
it  returned  to  Cambridge  after  less  than  six 
months. 

"What  you're  seeing  is  the  birth  of  an  in- 
dustry that's  going  to  be  greater  than  the 
conventional  computer  industry,"  said 
Howard  Austin,  a  consultant.  "What  hap- 
pened on  Route  128.  and  then  in  Silicon 
Valley,  is  going  to  happen  here  on  AI 
Alley." 

The  Alley  companies  get  more  productivi- 
ty out  of  their  employees  than  General 
Motors  or  ITS  Steel  ever  dreamed  of.  Gold 
Hill,  for  example,  stocks  a  refrigerator  with 
free  sandwiches  to  encourage  employees  to 
save  time  and  eat  at  their  desk— and  it 
works.  When  a  structural  defect  in 
Markowitz's  house  left  him  homeless  last 
year,  he  moved  into  his  office  for  two 
months,  working  around  the  clock  and 
dosing  at  his  desk  with  his  computer  termi- 
nal on  his  lap.  Shene  Hartman.  a  program- 
mer for  Palladian  Software,  keeps  a  couch 
folded  in  his  office  in  case  he  wants  to  stay 
overnight. 

"I  live  only  two  Ix)ck8  away,"  said  Hart- 
man,  who  worked  in  a  sewer  plant  in  Texas 
before  deciding  to  attend  MTT  at  age  26.  "If 
I  wakeup  at  3  aan.  with  a  solution  to  a  prob- 
lem that's  been  bothering  me,  I  Just  run 
over  here  and  do  it." 

Just  as  he  likes  to  live  near  his  Job,  Hart- 
man  also  enjoys  being  near  HOT.  For  Hart- 
man,  as  for  many  other  Alley  hackers  who 
attended  tbe  institute,  leaving  academla 
barely  disrupted  their  lifestyle.  They  can 
still  drop  by  the  lab  and  see  their  friends, 
and  eat  at  their  favorite  Ssechuan  restau- 
rants in  Central  Square.  When  Symbolics 
and  Lift  Machines  Inc.  moved  their  head- 
quarters last  year  to  Concord  and  Andover. 
respectively,  they  left  their  research-and-de- 
velopment  departments  behind.  Apart  form 
other  considerations,  the  hackers  wouldn't 
have  budged  from  Cambridge. 

"It's  something  mystical,"  Hartman  said, 
"I  like  looking  at  MIT  out  of  the  window." 

THX  BRAm-DBAIH  COHCXXH  POK  MIT 

Some  MTT  officials  are  not  equally  san- 
guine about  this  smooth  transition  from 
academla  to  commerce.  In  fact,  they  are 
worrying  about  a  brain  drain  from  their  lab- 
oratories and  classrooms.  Starting  with  the 
14  researchers  who  founded  Symbolics  in 
1980,  dosens  of  MTT  professors,  graduate 
students  and  even  precocious  undergradu- 
ates have  abandoned  their  studies  for  Alley 
companies.  Most  recently,  the  assistant  di- 
rector of  the  MTT  Artificial  Intelligence  lAb 
and  several  other  people  associated  with  the 
lab  quit  to  start  Ascent  Technologies.  The 
companies  offer  not  only  starting  salaries  of 
more  than  $30,000  but  also  equity— a  chance 
for  the  hackers  to  reap  a  windfall  if  they 
produce. 

"We  have  a  saying  here,  "Think  with  your 
shareholder's  cap  on,' "  said  Randy  Parker, 
a  23-year-old  programmer  at  Palladian  Soft- 
ware who  graduated  from  MTT  last  year. 
Parker  said  that  he  and  most  of  his  fellow 
programmers  dream  about  starting  their 
own  companies  someday. 


MTT  professor  Marvin  Mlnsky,  who  is  re- 
garded as  the  father  of  artificial  IntcUl- 
gence.  exmessed  concern  that  too  many 
bright  students  are  leaving  ■/■■Jtf'H  to 
tinker  with  expert  systems  when  they  could 
be  making  progress  in  the  laboratory  toward 
such  key  goals  as  «<*««g"«"g  computers  that 
learn  from  experience. 

"I'd  like  to  see  more  young  people  stay  in 
research,  but  I  dont  know  how  to  encourage 
it,"  Mlnsky  said.  "Lots  of  hackers  have 
become  millionnalies,  and  they  are  the  tole 
models  today." 

Still,  the  relationship  between  the  Alley 
and  MTT  cuts  both  ways.  Many  professon 
act  as  consultants  or  board  memben  for 
Alley  companies,  supplementing  their  sala- 
ries and  testing  their  ideas. 

Not  aU  of  the  Alley's  technical  wisanta 
come  from  MIT.  Ellxabeth  Cholawsky,  31,  is 
a  senior  knowledge  engineer  for  Applied 
Expert  Systems.  She  interviews  financial 
and  Insurance  experts  to  gather  Information 
for  an  artificial  intelligence  system,  which 
she  then  helps  to  design. 

Before  she  Joined  APEX,  Cholawsky 
worked  for  the  Ontral  Intelligence  Agency, 
where  she  used  artificial  intelligence  sys- 
tems to  analize  data  from  Soviet  Journals. 
"It's  a  lot  easier  knowing  who's  up  and  down 
in  the  Kremlin  than  It  is  to  understand  how 
bankers  and  underwriters  think,"  she  said. 


NOTICE  OP  DETERMINATION  BY 
THE  SE2iECT  COMMTTTEE  ON 
ETHICS 

•  Mr.  HEFUN.  Mr.  President,  it  is  re- 
quired by  paragraph  4  of  rule  35  that  I 
place  in  the  Cohgrkssiohal  Rsooro 
notices  of  Senate  employees  who  par- 
ticipate in  programs,  the  principal  ob- 
jective of  which  is  educational,  sirnn- 
sored  by  a  foreign  government  or  a 
foreign  educational  or  charitable  orga- 
nization involving  travel  to  a  foreign 
country  paid  for  by  that  foreign  gov- 
ernment or  organization. 

The  select  committee  has  received  a 
request  for  a  determination  under  rule 
35,  for  Mi.  Ronald  L.  Tammen,  a 
member  of  the  staff  of  Senator  Wn.- 
LiAif  PROzxntK,  to  participate  in  a  pro- 
gram in  the  Netherlands  and  Belgium, 
sponsored  by  the  Atlantic  Exchange, 
Inc.,  from  April  10-18, 1987. 

The  committee  has  determined  that 
participation  by  Mr.  Tanunen  in  the 
program  in  the  Netherlands  and  Bel- 
gium, at  the  expense  of  the  Atlantic 
Exchange,  Inc.,  is  in  the  interest  of 
the  Senate  and  the  United  States.* 


CORD  MEYER  ON  THE  UNTTA 
FORCES 

•  Mr.  BOSCHWrrz.  Mr.  President, 
since  the  Iran-Contra  affair  began  un- 
folding, I  have  been  urging  the  Presi- 
dent to  move  as  quickly  as  possible  in 
obtaining  and  presenting  a  ftill  ac- 
counting of  the  facts.  In  December,  I 
recommended  eight  specific  steps  on 
the  President,  including  calling  a  spe- 
cial session  of  Congress,  making  all  of 
his  aides  available  to  investigators,  and 
firing  anyone  who  took  the  fifth. 
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I  dM  w  tm  two  B»entit1  reaMns:  the 
ABMrian  peoide  demand  and  deserve 
no  !«■  than  the  whole  itonr.  aecond.  I 
feared  that  pctdanginc  thla  aad  epi- 
■ode  rliki  not  only  .weakening  this 
Fraldent,  but  the  institution  of  the 
fteaidency  as  welL  In  my  judgment, 
both  wo«dd  be  torfbly  unfortunate. 
America  needs  a  strong  President,  and 
the  taistttutlon  of  the  Presidency  cer- 
tataily  does  not  need  any  further  con- 
gnaslisiillji  mandated  dlmunltlons  of 
authortty. 

I  was  stru^  last  month  by  an  article 
appearing  In  the  Washington  Times, 
written  by  Cmd  Meyer,  that  I  will  now 
submit  into  the  Rboobs.  It  addresses 
the  very  real  coDcon  "that  some  of 
the  President's  most  promising  foreign 
p^lcy  Initiatives  may  be  lost  in  the 
wreckage  of  the  Iranian  affair,  and 
that  the  baby  wiU  be  thrown  out  with 
the  bath  water." 

Meyer  raises  the  specific  example  of 
United  States  support  to  Joseph  Sa- 
vimbi's  UNTTA  forces  fighting  the 
Marxist  government  in  Angola. 
Modest  assistance  provided  by  Con- 
gress last  year,  at  the  President's 
urging,  has  prevented  an  expected 
Sovietdlirected  offensive  that  threat- 
ened to  overwhelm  UNTTA's  main 
bases  in  southern  Angola.  In  fact,  the 
costs  to  the  Soviets  and  the  Cubans  in 
i^igola  have  risoi  fairly  substantially. 
But.  Meyer  points  out,  these  gains 
may  now  be  lost  if  Congress  were  to 
adopt  legislatiiCHi  cutting  off  Savimbi, 
as  s(Hne  here  are  urging. 

I  encourage  my  colleagues  to  read 
Mr.  Meyer's  article  and  consider  care- 
fully any  effort  to  nish  to  exploit  the 
President's  current  difficulties  in  ways 
that  will  do  long-term  harm  either  to 
his  Office  or  to  policies  that  are 
paying  off. 

The  article  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Times] 

TUGCniG  AT  TBK  RUG  UlTDBX  SAVnOI 

(By  Cord  Meyer) 

As  the  Reasan  administration  staggers 
under  the  impact  of  new  revelations  about 
Ita  mUhMutHwg-  of  the  Iranian  affair,  there 
la  a  real  dancer  that  acme  of  the  president's 
most  promising  foreign  policy  initiatives 
may  be  lost  in  the  wreckage  and  that  the 
baby  may  be  thrown  out  with  the  bath 
water. 

For  example,  a  partisan  group  of  congres- 
sioaal  DemocratB  are  moving  to  introduce 
legiriatlnn  that  if  pasMd  would  cut  off  any 
further  aid  to  Jonas  Savlmbi's  UNTTA  guer- 
rillas in  Angola  and  would  call  for  n.S.  rec- 
ognition of  the  ICandst  IfPLA  regime  sup- 
ported by  Soviet  arms  and  36,000  Cuban 
eomtaattroopa. 

To  counter  this  threat  to  President  Rea- 
gan's covert  prosram  of  $15  million  in  mili- 
tary aiiitanre  to  UMITA.  passed  last  year 
by  a  Upartian  fongrf  tonal  majority.  Mr. 
Savimbi  has  sent  his  able  secretary  for  for- 
eign affairs.  Pedro  Chingunji.  to  Washing- 
ton to  exidain  what  an  enormous  difference 
the  American  amis  and  training  have  made 
and  liow  vital  it  is  to  continue  this  modest 


On  the  basia  of  hard  Intelligence.  State 
Department  offjpiais  and  Pentagon  analysts 


are  ih  agreement  that  Mr.  Chingunji  la  not 
exasgeratlng  when  he  stresses  the  benefi- 
cial Billitary,  political,  and  eonomic  effects 
of  the  VS.  intervention. 

On  the  battlefield,  a  combination  of  bril- 
liant strategy  and  effective  American  anti- 
aircraft and  anti-tank  weaponry  has  now  re- 
moved entirely  the  danger  that  a  Soviet-di- 
rected offensive  with  Angolan  and  Cuban 
trooya  might  overwhelm  UNTTA's  main 
soutbem  bases.  Critical  to  this  outcome  has 
been  the  success  of  the  UNTTA  guerrillas  in 
shooting  down  41  Soviet  planes  and  helicop- 
ters with  Stinger  missiles,  while  destroying 
dosens  of  tanks  and  armored  cars  with  anti- 
tank rockets. 

With  Cuban  pilots  refusing  to  fly  low-alti- 
tude missions,  the  Soviet  commanders  have 
had  to  rely  on  badly  trained  Angolan  and 
Ethiopian  pilots.  Making  the  most  of  this 
opportunity,  President  Savimbi  has 
launched  a  guerrUla  offensive  northward, 
and  both  MFLA  and  Cuban  troops  have 
been  forced  to  fall  back  to  defend  Isolated 
towns  and  diamond  mines. 

Although  the  Soviets  have  replaced  most 
of  the  plane  and  tank  losses,  American  offi- 
cials confirm  UNTTA  reports  that  there  are 
clear  signs  of  bad  blood  between  the  Cuban 
and  MPLA  troops  and  even  some  fighting 
between  them. 

Among  the  Angolan  population  under  the 
control  of  President  Jose  Eduardo  dos  San- 
tos's MPLA  regime  In  Luanda,  there  is  grow- 
ing resentment  against  the  special  privileges 
enjoyed  by  the  Russians  and  the  Cubans. 
Mr.  Chigunji  also  reports  that  the  effect  of 
U.S.  aid  has  been  to  convince  many  MPLA 
leaders  that  a  military  solution  based  on 
Soviet  arms  Is  no  longer  possible  and  that  a 
negotiated  settlement  with  UNTTA  is  neces- 
sary, combined  with  the  departure  of  Cuban 
troops. 

State  Department  officials  take  seriously 
claims  by  the  UNITA  leadership  that  the 
political  tides  in  Europe  and  Africa  seem  to 
be  shifting  in  UNITA's  favor  as  the  result  of 
the  American  intervention.  Mr.  Savimbi  met 
with  Cabinet  ministers  on  his  recent  public 
visit  to  France,  and  the  leaders  of  the  ruling 
Social  Democratic  F>arty  in  Portugal  are  on 
record  as  favoring  UNTTA 

In  Africa,  the  front-line  states  stUl  public- 
ly 8(g>port  the  MPLA  and  they  condemn  Mr. 
Savimbi  for  trading  with  South  Africa.  But 
in  a  recent  fact-finding  tour,  a  high-ranking 
State  Department  official  found  this  front- 
line support  for  the  MPLA  to  be  "perfuncto- 
ry." In  at  least  six  other  black  African 
states,  there  is  strong  backing  for  Mr.  Sa- 
vlmbi's proposal  that  a  coalition  govern- 
ment be  formed  that  would  invite  the 
Cubans  to  leave. 

Although  it  is  widely  accepted  that  the 
Soviets  and  Cubans  would  have  no  choice 
but  to  pick  up  their  arms  and  go  home.  If 
conf^nted  with  an  official  request  by  the 
MPLA  regime  in  Luanda,  the  fear  is  that 
the  MPLA  government  is  so  penetrated  by 
Soviet  and  Cuban  agents  that  they  would  be 
able  to  mount  a  preemptive  coup  to  prevent 
a  deal  with  UNITA. 

As  both  Reagan  officials  and  UNTTA  lead- 
ers see  it.  there  is  therefore  no  alternative 
but  to  increase  steadily  the  cost  to  the  Sovi- 
ets and  the  Cubans  of  their  occupation  of 
Angola  untU  a  face-saving  exit  becomes  the 
only  way  out. 

Within  Cuba  itself,  perhaps  the  last  straw 
for  the  Cuban  people  may  be  the  news  from 
Radio  Marti  that  the  Castro  regime's  failure 
to  advise,  warn,  and  test  has  made  almost 
inevitable  an  AIDS  epidemic  spread  by  some 
of  the  300,000  Cuban  soldiers  who  have  re- 
turned from  Africa  over  the  last  10  years. 


The  epidemic  has  only  begun  its  oourae 
and.  ss  it  spreads,  the  mounting  oonoem  of 
parents  ahd  teen-age  sons  should  put  irre- 
sistible pleasure  on  Castro  to  cut  hli  losses 
and  get  oat  of  Angola.* 


THE  LUBAVrrCHER  RESBE 


•  Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  to  svbmit  for  the  Rccoro  excerpts 
from  a  eecent  address  made  by  Rabbi 
Schneerton.  the  Lubavltcher  Rebbe. 
The  Rebbe.  spiritual  leader  of  the 
largest  Chassidic  sect,  spoke  in  praise 
of  President  Reagan  for  issuing  procla- 
mations endorsing  the  public  lighting 
of  Chanukah  menorahs  and  stressing 
the  importance  of  the  Noahide  code. 

The  Chanukah  menorah  symbolizes 
the  victory  over  2.000  years  ago  of  a 
small  people  fighting  the  larger  forces 
of  tyrangiy  and  oppression.  The  Noa- 
hide code,  a  precursor  to  the  Ten 
Commandments,  serves  as  a  universal 
basis  of  morality.  The  Rebbe  blessed 
the  President,  praying  for  his  contin- 
ued good  health  so  that  he  may  con- 
tinue his  efforts  "on  behalf  of  all  the 
inhabitants  of  this  land." 

I  commend  the  Rebbe's  remarks  to 
my  colleagues. 

The  remarks  follow: 

Fatbh  nf  O-D— Mask  im  thx  U.S.A. 

It  is  appropriate  to  reiterate  that  the 
character  of  this  nation  is  based  on  faith  in 
O-d.  And  we  speak  not  of  an  abstract  Super 
Being;  but  of  O-d,  Creator  and  Master  of 
the  world, 

One  caa  profess  belief  in  a  Creator  while 
falling  to  recognize  G-d's  interest  in  the  de- 
tails of  the  world  and  in  man's  mortal  ac- 
tions. Oia-  nation  however,  is  built  on  the 
principles  established  by  the  founding  fa- 
thers. When  they  landed  on  these  shores 
one  of  their  first  acts  was  to  set  and  pro- 
claim a  holiday  of  Tlianksgivlng  to  the  Cre- 
ator and  Master  of  the  world  who  had  saved 
them  frcxn  danger  and  brought  them  to 
these  safe  shores.  Here  they  could  live  with- 
out fear,  religious  persecution  or  oppressive 
decrees.  Here  they  could  conduct  their  lives 
according  to  their  sacred  beliefs.  Their 
thanlcsgiving  expressed  this  faith:  O-d  not 
only  creaited  the  world  but  also  directs  the 
events  of  the  world.  "They  recognized  the 
providence  of  G-d  in  their  salvation. 

This  holiday  has  become  tradition  and 
every  year  we  offer  sincere  thanksgiving  to 
the  Almighty  for  showing  those  early  set- 
tlers His  abundant  kindness. 

Even  the  estranged  souls,  who  in  their 
heart  believe  in  G-d  but  outwardly  boast  of 
atheism  or  relegate  G-d  to  the  seventh 
Heaven.  Certainly  participate  in  the  customs 
of  the  hdliday  of  'Thanksgiving  established 
by  those  original  Americans. 

Recently,  we  have  seen  another  affirma- 
tion of  f ttfth  in  this  land.  The  President  who 
is  given  the  Divinely  ordained  mission  of 
leading  our  country,  as  Scripture  says:  "the 
heart  of  kings  (and  rulers)  is  in  the  hand  of 
the  L-rdT'  (Proverbs  21:1),  officially  pro- 
claimed the  importance  of  observing  the 
Seven  Noachide  Laws,  the  basis  of  all  moral- 
ity. The  President  also  issued  a  special  proc- 
lamation endorsing  the  public  lighting  of 
Chanukah  Menorahs.  Both  proclamations 
were  duly  publicized. 

Surely,  the  President's  efforts  will  not  go 
unrewarded  but  will  bring  him  G-d's  bless- 


ing for  suocen  in  all  his  duties.  These  good 
deeds  will  Increase  O-d's  blessings  for  his 
physical  health  and  any  medical  treatment 
that  may  be  necessary  will  be  successful  and 
he  will  be  able  to  increase  his  efforts  on 
behalf  of  aU  the  InhabltanU  of  this  land. 
This  is  truly  his  mission  from  O-d.  who 
cares  for  the  world— as  the  Baal  Shem  Tov 
taught;  O-d  takes  personal  interest  in  the 
Individual  human,  animal,  plant,  and  inani- 
mate objects. 

In  matters  of  Holiness  and  good  deeds 
there  is  the  iihportant  rule;  one  Mitzvah 
brings  another.  (Avos  4:2)  "The  same  is  true 
in  the  Seven  Noachide  Laws.  Good  deeds  en- 
gender an  increase  of  goodness,  quantita- 
tively, qualitatively  imd  with  greater  public 
acknowledgment  The  merit  of  this  in- 
creased good  will  enable  the  President  to 
move  beyond  the  recent  entanglements  and 
in  good  health  be  able  to  do  more  good  with 
uprightness  and  righteousness. 

The  President  should  begin  with  an  offi- 
cial decl&ration  stating,  that  wherever  a  Jew 
wants  to  set  a  Menorah,  to  be  kindled  in  an 
ever  increasing  manner  during  the  eight 
nights  of  Chanukah.  he  should  be  enabled 
to  do  so.  For  locating  the  Menorah  In  a 
public  place,  thus  giving  the  miracle  of  the 
candles  maximum  exposure.  Is  in  keeping 
with  the  spirit  of  the  founding  fathers  and 
all  those  whose  lives  in  this  country  began 
with  a  public  expression  of  gratitude  to  the 
Almighty. 

May  G-d  grant  that  these  activities  meet 
with  great  success.  "That  the  nations  of  the 
world  be  inspired  by  the  example  of  the 
White  House.  For  when  these  activities  are 
performed  with  Joy  and  enthusiasm  G-d  will 
reward  us  in  like  measure  (and  His  measure 
is  many  times  greater)  with  light,  health 
and  the  ability  to  grow  in  sheer  goodness. 
Blessed  are  those  who  will  assist  in  these 
matters  by  providing  joyous  encouragement 
and  necessary  support. 

"Those  in  leadership  positions  in  a  state, 
city  or  neighborhood  should  also  participate 
in  these  activities,  in  the  knowledge  that 
these  will  help  eliminate  lawlessness  and  re- 
belliousness against  G-d  and  humanity. 

A  feeling  of  weakness  and  uncertainty 
covers  the  land  as  we  search  for  solutions  to 
serious  social  problems,  but  this  can  be  said 
with  certainty:  all  morality  must  be  based 
on  an  awareness  of  the  Oeator  and  Master 
of  the  world,  the  Eye  that  sees  and  the  Ear 
that  hears  who  in  His  Divine  Providence 
watches  over  us  at  aU  time  and  in  all  places. 
This  fact  is  based  on  empirical  experience. 
For  in  our  generation  a  powerful  country  at- 
tained the  greatest  scientific  knowledge, 
philosophical  advancement  and  artistic  ex- 
cellence and  yet  perpetrated  the  horrors  of 
what  we  now  call  the  holocaust. 

"They  committed  acts  too  horrible  for  the 
human  mind  to  comprehend  or  tolerate. 
The  children  of  those  people  confronted 
with  the  documentation  of  the  barbarism 
protest  in  disbelief.  But  it  happened!  How 
was  this  possible?  "There  was  no  faith  in  a 
Super  Being  who  oversees  the  world  which 
He  created. 

Attending  to  the  education  of  our  children 
we  must  not  deny  them  the  only  true  re- 
source for  goodness  and  morality  in  their 
lives.  They  must  be  aware  of  the  Eye  that 
sees  and  the  Ear  that  hears  who  Judges  the 
world  justly  and  kindly.  Even  a  child  under- 
stands that  one  cannot  deceive  O-d.  Rather, 
wanting  to  receive  G-d's  blessing,  he/she 
will  impress  upon  other  children  to  act  ac- 
cording to  the  Seven  Noachide  Laws  laying 
the  foundation  for  a  just  society. 

This  is  the  only  way  to  raise  children 
properly.  Only  in  this  way  will  the  national 


epidemic  of  rebelliousneas  against  the  law  In 
the  land  cease.  Neither  money  nor  special 
teachers,  policemen  nor  threats  will  help. 
You  can  hide  from  a  policeman  but  not 
from  the  Almighty. 

It  is  however  necessary  that  the  child  in- 
corporate this  knowledge  Into  his  dally 
thoughts  and  life-style. 

When  these  truths  cannot  be  transmitted 
directly  to  the  children  within  the  existing 
educational  setting,  they  must  be  empha- 
sized and  meditated  on  in  a  "Moment  of  Si- 
lence" at  the  begiiming  of  the  school  day. 
The  child  should  be  prepared  for  the 
moment  of  contemplation  by  the  parents 
who  have  the  right  and  responsibility  to 
raise  and  train  their  children  to  be  produc- 
tive humans  and  not  barbaric  rebels  against 
society. 

These  good  efforts  will  bring  good  health 
to  all  who  encourage  and  support  these  ac- 
tivities and  when  these  efforts  are  increased 
with  Joy  and  gladness,  with  the  proper  pub- 
licity, it  will  bring  blessing  all  over  the  land, 
and  throughout  the  world. 

And  it  will  speed  the  fulfillment  of  the 
ruling  of  the  Rambam  (Laws  of  Kings  11:4): 
"He  (Moshlach)  will  prepare  the  whole 
world  to  serve  the  L-rd  with  one  accord,  as  it 
is  written:  For  then  will  I  give  to  the  people 
a  pure  language,  that  they  may  call  upon 
the  Name  of  the  L-rd  to  serve  him  with  one 
consent."  (Tzephania  3:9) 

This  idea  is  clearly  represented  by  the 
American  motto:  "In  G-d  we  trust!"* 


IMMIGRATION  REGULA-nONS 

•  Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  the  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service 
[INS]  has  just  issued  proix>sed  rules  to 
implement  the  Immigration  Reform 
and  Control  Act  of  1986  which  we 
passed  last  year.  While  the  issuance  of 
these  proposed  rules  is  welcome  and  in 
fact  overdue,  I  have  serious  reserva- 
tions about  certain  provisions  pro- 
posed by  the  INS. 

I  voted  for  the  immigration  bill  last 
year.  I  did  so  because  I  felt  that,  on 
balance,  the  blU  represented  an  im- 
provement over  the  existing  situation, 
and  that  reform  of  our  immigration 
laws  was  urgently  needed.  I  also  felt 
that  the  bill  had  been  improved  over 
the  previous  version,  which  I  voted 
against  in  1985. 1  felt  that  the  legaliza- 
tion provisions  of  the  bill,  which  would 
allow  und(x;umented  aliens  who  had 
resided  in  the  United  States  since  Jan- 
uary 1,  1982,  to  become  citizens,  were 
needed  and  made  the  bill  acceptable  to 
me.  I  was  concerned,  and  continue  to 
be  concerned,  about  certain  aspects  of 
the  bill  dealing  with  employer  sanc- 
tions. But  I  felt  that  on  balance  the 
biU  contained  more  good  than  poten- 
tial for  harm. 

However,  I  am  additionally  con- 
cerned by  the  regulations  which  have 
been  proposed  by  the  INS  to  imple- 
ment the  bill.  Specifically,  I  am  deeply 
concerned  by  the  application  fees  con- 
tained in  these  proposed  rules.  They 
are  excessive,  an(i  should  be  reduced. 

Under  the  rules  proposed  by  the 
Reagan  administration,  a  basic  appli- 
cation fee  of  $185  would  be  charged 
for  most  aliens  seelting  legal  status 


under  the  Immigration  Act.  The  fee 
would  be  $50  for  children  imder  18. 
Legal  status  would  be  offered  in  a 
"pacltage  deal"  of  $420  for  a  family. 
But  for  a  family  of  four,  it  might  cost 
as  much  as  $700  to  obtain  legal  status, 
when  the  cost  of  medical  examinations 
and  other  charges  are  included. 

These  are  not  small  amounts.  To 
many  Hispanic  families  and  others, 
living  on  the  poverty  line  without  the 
benefit  of  leeal  status  in  the  United 
States,  $700  represents  a  huge  stun  of 
money.  These  are  people  who  are  al- 
ready being  exploited  economically 
due  to  their  undocumented  status  and 
to  subject  them  to  further  economic 
exploitation  by  the  U.S.  Government 
itself  is  cruel  and  unfair. 

The  congressional  Hispanic  caucus, 
headed  by  Republican  Estkbam  E. 
Torres,  has  proposed  that  the  basic 
application  fee  should  be  $35  to  $50.  I 
support  this  proposal.  This  would  be 
fair  and  equitable,  and  would  conform 
to  the  intent  of  the  bill  itself,  which 
was  to  remedy  the  economic  exploita- 
tion of  Hispanics  and  others  imder  our 
immigration  laws. 

The  fees  being  proposed  by  the  INS 
are  so  high  that  they  may  well  have 
the  effect  of  deterring  some  aliens 
from  applying  for  legal  status.  Again. 
this  would  defeat  the  intent  of  the  leg- 
islation. The  Reagan  administration 
insists  that  the  legalization  program 
must  be  financed  entirely  with  aliens' 
application  fees,  using  no  money  from 
other  sources.  This  and  other  unduly 
rigid  and  restrictive  aspects  of  the  pro- 
posed INS  niles  should  be  changed. 

These  proposed  rules  have  just  been 
published  in  the  Federal  Register  of 
March  19.  Members  of  the  public  have 
until  April  20.  1987,  to  send  in  their 
comments  to  the  INS.  Following  the 
completion  of  the  comment  period, 
aliens  may  file  applications  for  legal- 
ization from  May  5,  1987,  through 
May  4,  1988,  at  any  of  100  special  of- 
fices to  be  established  throughout  the 
coimtry. 

I  would  urge  members  of  the  public 
who  find  these  fees  excessive  to  voice 
their  comments  in  writing  to  the  INS 
between  now  and  April  20.  Interested 
persons  should  send  an  original  and 
two  copies  of  comments  to:  Assistant 
Commissioner  for  Legalization.  Office 
of  Legalization,  Room  LL-100,  INS, 
425  I  Street.  N.W.,  Washington.  DC 
20536. 

I  voted  for  the  immigration  bill  be- 
cause I  felt  that  it  would  bring  greater 
fairness  to  the  treatment  of  Hispanics 
and  others  in  our  society  who  have 
suffered  from  economic  exploitation. 
Unfortunately,  the  niles  proposed  by 
the  INS  to  implement  the  bill  would 
have  the  opposite  effect.  I  urge  that 
those  rules  be  changed.* 
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THK  HIOHWAY  SAFETY  ACT  OF 
1987 

•  Mr.  HOLLINa&  Mr.  President,  I 
want  to  eomment  on  the  recently  con- 
dnded  neaottotkm  oonoemlng  the 
■tfoty  title  of  the  highway  bUl  which 
!■  know  M  the  Ri^way  Safety  Act  of 
IMT.  This  tttio  mntalnii  several  provl- 
rioos  that  win  farther  highway  safety. 
It  raantboriMB  the  vital  Stote  and 
eommnnity  highway  safety  crant  pro- 
gram and  it  provides  for  studies  of 
lAooibus  lafHy  and  older  drivers. 

Mr.  DAMFORTH.  I  want  to  con- 
gratulate Senaton  Hmxnros  and  Qori 
on  their  wotk  to  oonelude  the  conf  er- 
cnee  on  this  imptatant  safety  legisla- 
tkn.  It  not  only  contalnw  the  impor- 
tant ptOMfety  provisions  mentioned 
by  Oenator  Hounras.  but  also  it  does 
not  contain  several  provisions  in  the 
House  bai  that  might  have  diminished 
safety.  First,  It  does  not  delay  the  date 
by  which  the  department  of  Trans- 
portation [DOT]  is  required  to  com- 
plete woriE  on  the  National  Drivers 
Register  CNDR].  When  completed,  the 
MDR  wm  help  States  identify  problem 
drtvera  and  remove  their  lioenses. 
Second,  the  agreed  upon  legislation 
does  not  include  the  House  provision 
that  would  have  weakened  the  criteria 
a  State  must  meet  to  receive  a  grant  to 
fight  drunk  driving.  Finally,  the 
agreed  upon  vosion  does  not  contain 
the  House  proposal  weakening  the  law 
on  tbe  control  of  splash  and  spray 
from  big  tru^s. 

VnOi  respect  to  splash  and  spray,  we 
srtrtri— >fl  the  problem  in  1982  after  a 
1961  trucking  industry  study  found 
that  the  driving  public's  most  fre- 
quently dted  iwoblem  with  large 
trucks  was  blinding  splash  and  spray. 
Tbe  1963  legislation  required  DOT  to 
devdop  a  performance  standard  for 
limiting  splash  and  spray  from  big 
trucks.  The  legislation  did  not  men- 
tion any  particular  type  of  spray  con- 
trol device  because  DOT  wanted  to 
have  maximum  flexibility  to  explore 
ways  to  solve  the  proldem.  For  exam- 
ple. DOT  mli^t  use  air  foils,  side 
Alrts,  fenders,  at  vedal  mud  f\at». 
Under  the  1982  legislation,  the  spray 
control  standards  were  to  be  developed 
within  1  year.  Four  and  one-half  years 
have  passed  and  DOT  has  not  issued  a 
regulation.  During  that  time.  NHTSA 
and  others  have  tested  a  lot  of  differ- 
ent way  ocHitrol  ivoducts  in  both 
contndled  and  real  world  conditions. 

Ttoit  House-passed  legislation  on 
sidash  and  spray  would  have  prevent- 
ed tbe  Iswianfr  of  a  standard  unless  a 
series  of  preomditkHis  were  met.  High- 
way safety  groups,  including  Public 
CttlKn.  the  Center  for  Auto  Safety. 
■ad  the  American  AutomobQe  Associa- 
tion, opposed  the  House  provision.  As 
a  result  of  our  negotiations  with  the 
House,  we  developed  a  splash  and 
spray  proviskm  that  should  give  new 
Impetus  to  the  issuance  of  a  splash 


and  spray  standard  that  has  lan- 
guished for  too  long  at  DOT. 

Under  the  final  language  of  the 
Highway  Safety  Act  of  1987,  the  Sec- 
retary would  be  required  to  issue  final 
minimum  splash  and  spray  standards 
within  1  year  from  enactment  of  the 
highway  reauthorization  legislation. 
We  have  had  enough  delays  and  its 
time  for  DOT  to  go  forward.  The 
burden  would  be  on  DOT  to  show  why 
it  could  not  issue  a  standard.  DOT 
could  only  be  relieved  of  that  responsi- 
bilitsr  if  It  determined  that  there  is  no 
avadable  technology  that  can  signifi- 
cantly reduce  splash  and  spray  and 
significantly  improve  visibility  of  driv- 
ers as  demonstrated  during  testing  on 
highways,  in  laboratories,  and  at  test 
facilities  taking  into  account  possible 
wind  and  rain  conditions. 

Mr.  President,  the  agreed  upon  pro- 
vision stands  in  stark  contrast  to  the 
orifl^nal  House  language  which  would 
have  prohibited  issuance  of  a  standard 
unless  DOT  determined  there  was 
technology  that  could  substantially 
reduce  splash  and  spray.  A  significant 
or  observable  reduction  is  not  as  great 
as  a  substantial  one.  It  also  is  quite 
different  from  the  House  provision 
that  would  have  prohibited  issuance  of 
a  standard  unless  DOT  demonstrated 
that  technology  could  "substantially 
improve  visibility  of  drivers,  as  demon- 
strated during  testing  under  wind, 
rain,  and  wet  roadway  conditions  in 
actual  highway  use."  This  original 
House  language  would  have  required  a 
repeatable  testing  during  actual  high- 
way use.  This  would  have  been  an  Im- 
posdble  task  because  every  storm  has 
different  wind  and  rain  conditions  and 
the  topography  of  every  road  is  differ- 
ent. The  final  language  merely  allows 
DOT  to  do  testing  designed  to  account 
for  possible  wind  and  rain  conditions 
In  a  variety  of  settings.  DOT  cannot 
delay  issuance  of  a  rule  merely  be- 
cause repeatable  tests  are  impossible 
under  actual  roadway  conditions.  Does 
the  chairman  of  the  Commerce  Com- 
mittee agree  with  this  interpretation? 

Mr.  HOLLINOS.  Yes;  I  agree  with 
the  ranking  member's  views  on  the  dif- 
ferences between  the  original  House 
language  and  the  agreed  upon  lan- 
guage. 

Mr.  DANPORTH.  DOT  cxirrently 
has  a  rulemaking  underway  to  reduce 
splash  and  spray.  DOT  has  issued  a 
proposed  rule  that  would  use  a  combi- 
nation of  side  skirts  and  textured  mud 
flaps  in  a  way  that  would  significantly 
reduce  splash  and  spray. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  a  question  for 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Commerce  Committee.  It  was  my  un- 
derstanding that  it  was  not  the  inten- 
tion of  the  conferees  to  weaken  or  oth- 
erwise change  the  intent  behind  the 
1982  legislation.  Congress  is  simply  re- 
iterating that  DOT  should  take  steps 
toward  reducing  splash  and  spray. 
DOT  does  not  have  to  develop  a  stand- 


ard totsiUy  eliminating  the  problem. 
The  stalidard  does  not  have  to  sub- 
stantially reduce  the  problem.  Rather, 
DOT  ha$  to  improve  the  present  situa- 
tion. DOT'S  failure  to  do  so  can  only 
be  Justified  if  it  can  demonstrate  it  is 
impossible  to  improve  the  situation.  Is 
that  the  understanding  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  South  Carolina? 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Yes;  it  was  not  the 
intent  of  the  Senate  conferees  to 
weaken  the  existing  standard.  Rather, 
our  agreement  was  to  reassert  the 
intent  the  Congress  had  in  1982.  Con- 
gress found  that  splash  and  spray  is  a 
problem.  The  intent  was  that  DOT 
must  Improve  the  situation.  We  imder- 
stand  thitt  splash  and  spray  cannot  be 
totally  eliminated. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Thank  you.  BCr. 
Chairmsn,  for  your  clarification  of 
this  point. 

BCr.  President,  extensive  laboratory 
and  highway  tests  have  already  been 
conducted.  DOT  must  use  this  addi- 
tional year  to  finish  whatever  testing 
it  believes  is  necessary.  DOT  has  to 
issue  a  standard  unless  it  can  show 
that  there  is  no  technology  that  can 
make  a  difference  to  drivers.  As  the 
chairman  knows,  I  simply  do  not  be- 
lieve that  there  is  no  technology  that 
can  improve  upon  the  existing  situa- 
tion. A  nation  that  knows  a  lot  about 
rain.  Great  Britain,  has  required  spray 
control  devices  for  several  years.  An 
American  company.  United  Parcel 
Service,  has  used  several  spray  control 
devices,  including  side  skirts  and  spe- 
cial textured  mud  flaps,  with  great 
success. 

I  thank  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
merce Committee  for  his  insights  into 
these  important  highway  safety  issues. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  In  conclusion.  I 
want  to  thank  Senators  Oorx  and 
Damtosib  for  their  work  on  this  im- 
portant safety  legislation.  • 


PROMOTING  VOLUNTARY 
SERVICE 

•  ytt.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  on 
March  19, 1  introduced  two  bills.  S.  759 
and  S.  780,  which  encourage  graduates 
of  our  Nation's  colleges  and  universi- 
ties to  spend  a  year  or  more  of  their 
lives  serving  as  volimteers  with  chari- 
table organizations.  (Iifarch  17,  1987, 
COHGKBSBIOHAL  RscoRO.  at  S3264- 
S3268.)  When  my  statement  was  print- 
ed in  the  Record  I  i4>pended  copies  of 
the  two  bills,  but  inadvertently  these 
were  not  printed.  So.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  text  of  these  two  bills 
be  printed  in  the  Rbcoks  so  my  col- 
leagues can  review  my  proposals. 

Copies  of  the  two  bills.  S.  759  and  S. 
760,  follow: 

a  759 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Htnue  of 
Repreteniatlve*    of   the    United    Stale*    of 
America  in  Congreu  ottenMed, 


■HOSTTITU 

Sacnoii  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  sa  the 
"Hlcher  Education  Amendments  of  19S7". 

rATIOM  OP  BUOmUTT  POK  LOAJI 
AND  CAHCKLLATIOM 

Sac.  3.  (a)  SecUon  483(a)  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1905  (hereafter  In  this  Act 
referred  to  u  the  "Act")  Is  amended  by 
"<^<"r  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(f)  Ihpormatioh  or  Loam  Depihiiai.  aiid 
Cahcbllation.— The  Secretary  shall,  either 
directly  or  by  contract  or  other  arrange- 
ment, disseminate  the  terms  and  conditions 
under  which  students  receiving  guaranteed 
student  loans  under  part  B  of  this  title  or 
direct  student  loans  under  part  E  of  this 
title,  or  both,  may— 

"(1)  obtain  deferral  of  the  repayment  of 
the  principal  and  Interest  for  service  under 
the  Peace  Corps  Act  or  under  the  Domestic 
Volunteer  Service  Act  of  1973,  or  for  compa- 
rable full-time  service  as  a  volunteer  for  a 
tax-exempt  organization,  and 

"(2)  obtain  cancellation  of  the  student 
loan  for  service  under  the  Peace  Corps  Act 
or  under  the  Domestic  Volunteer  Service 
Act  of  1973.". 

(b)  Section  485(aKl)  of  the  Act  is  amend- 
ed- 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
subparagrv>h  (J); 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
subparagraph  (K)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  a  semicolon  and  the  word  "and"; 
and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(L)  the  terms  and  conditions  under 
which  students  receiving  guaranteed  stu- 
dent loans  under  part  B  of  this  title  or 
direct  student  loans  under  part  E  of  this 
title,  or  both,  may— 

"(i)  obtain  deferral  of  the  repayment  of 
the  principal  and  interest  for  service  under 
the  Peace  Corps  Act  or  under  the  Domestic 
Volunteer  Service  Act  of  1973,  or  for  compa- 
rable full-time  service  as  a  volunteer  for  a 
tax-exempt  organization,  and 

"(U)  obtain  cancellation  of  the  student 
loan  for  service  under  the  Peace  Corps  Act 
or  under  the  Domestic  Volunteer  Service 
Act  of  1973.". 

(c)  Section  487(aK7)  of  the  Act  is  amended 
by  inserting  before  the  period  a  comma  and 
the  following:  "particularly  the  require- 
ments of  subsection  (aKl)(L)  of  such  sec- 
tion". 

S.  760 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repretentatives  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congreaa  assembled, 

SHORT  TTIXE 

SacnoR  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Higher  Education  Volunteer  Services 
Amendments  Act  of  1987". 

LOAR  CARCKIXATIOR  AUTRORIZKD 

Sac.  2.  (a)  Section  465(aK2)  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1985  (hereafter  in  this  Act 
referred  to  as  the  "Act")  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "or"  at  the  end  of 
clause  (D); 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
clause  (E)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a 
semicolon  and  the  word  "or":  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  clause: 

"(F)  as  a  full-time  volunteer  in  service 
comparable  to  service  referred  to  In  sub- 
paragraph (E)  for  an  organization  which  is 
exempt     from     taxation     under     section 


501(cX3)   of   the   Internal   Revenue   Code 
1988.". 

(b)  SeeUon  485<aX3MA)  of  the  Act  Is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "or"  at  the  end  of 
cUuae  (ill): 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
clause  (tv)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a 
semicolon  and  the  word  "or";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  tbe  fol- 
lowing new  clause: 

"(v)  In  the  case  of  service  described  In  sub- 
paragraph (F)  of  paragraph  (2)  at  the  rate 
of  IS  percent  for  the  first  or  second  year  of 
such  service  and  20  percent  of  the  third  or 
fourth  year  of  such  service.". 

TSCHRICAL  AMKRDICniT 

Sk.  3.  (a)  Section  464(aH2KAXv)  of  the 
Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986". 

(b)  Section  485(aK5)  of  the  Act  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1988". 


viets.  Please  do  what  you  can  to  stop  tlila 
unneceoary  catastrophe. 

Oisiu  Dbto. 
Atlarta,  0A« 


SPracnVKDATB 

Sbc.  4.  The  amendments  made  by  section  2 
of  this  Act  shall  take  effect  with  respect  to 
borrowers  to  cover  the  cost  of  Instruction 
for  any  period  of  enrollment  beginning  30 
days  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act.* 


AFGHANISTAN:  LETTERS  PROM 
THE  STATE  OP  GEORGIA 

•  Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
last  December  the  brutal  Soviet  (xx:u- 
pation  of  Afghanistan  entered  its 
eighth  year.  The  horrible  condition  of 
human  rights  in  Afghanistan  was  re- 
cently described  in  a  United  Nations 
report  as:  "A  Situation  Approaching 
Genocide." 

As  chairman  of  the  Congressional 
Task  Force  on  Afghanistan,  I  have  re- 
ceived thousands  of  letters  from  Amer- 
icans across  the  Nation  who  are  out- 
raged at  the  senseless  atrocities  being 
committed  today  in  Afghanistan. 
Many  of  these  letters  are  from  Ameri- 
cans who  are  shocked  at  this  Nation's 
relative  silence  about  the  genocide 
taking  place  in  Afghanistan. 

In  the  weeks  and  months  ahead,  I 
plan  to  share  some  of  these  letters 
with  my  colleagues.  I  will  insert  into 
the  Record  two  letters  each  day  from 
various  States  In  the  Nation.  Today,  I 
submit  two  letters  from  the  State  of 
Georgia  and  ask  that  they  be  printed 
in  the  Rkcoro. 

The  letters  follow: 

Dkah  Seratos  Huicfhkxt:  I  am  extremely 
concerned  about  the  genocide  of  the  Af- 
ghanistan people  by  the  Soviet  troops  sta- 
tioned in  Afghanistan.  I  urge  you  and  your 
committee  to  take  whatever  action  neces- 
sary to  get  the  Soviets  out  of  Afghanistan.  I 
also  urge  you  to  make  public,  through  aU 
forms  of  media,  the  on  going  atrocities  in 
that  country.  Thank  you. 
Sincerely, 

Louis  Voh  Hzrbmar. 

TncKXR,  OA. 

Dkab  Snt:  I  am  deeply  opposed  to  the  con- 
tinued occupation  of  Afghanistan  by  the  So- 


THE  40TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
EDITH  GERSTEN'S  ARRIVAL  IN 
THE  UNITED  STATES 

•  Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  a 
month  ago  I  received  a  valentine 
which  I  would  like  to  share  with  my 
colleagues.  For  this  is  a  valentine  to 
our  Nation,  bom  of  a  knowledge  that 
the  liberty,  freedom,  and  opportunity 
that  our  Government  protects  is 
unique.  Edith  Gersten  of  Brooklyn. 
NY,  knows  that  freedom  is  not  some- 
thing to  be  taken  for  granted— she 
spent  over  a  year  of  her  early  life  in 
an  internment  camp  in  E^urope.  She 
toUed  many  months  with  the  single- 
minded  goal  of  coming  to  the  United 
States  and  becoming  a  citizen,  and  fi- 
nally arrived  here  on  March  21,  1947. 

Our  Nation  is  one  made  up  entirely 
of  immigrants  and  their  descendents. 
America  was,  and  remains,  a  beacon  of 
freedom,  and  a  land  of  opportunity. 
Ms.  Gersten's  love  of  this  country  is 
one  that  we  hope  this  Nation  will 
always  inspire.  And  so  I  share  with  my 
colleagues  her  story.  I  tnist  that  they 
will  be  similarly  inspired  by  Ms.  Ger- 
sten's words. 

I  ask  that  the  text  of  Ms.  Gersten's 
letter  be  printed  in  the  Recx>kd. 

The  letter  follows: 

Recently  I  saw  the  play  "The  Rise  of 
David  Levlnsky".  It  deals  with  a  man  who 
has  been  in  the  DS  for  25  years  and  shows 
him  as  a  young  boy  in  Russia  and  then  in 
NY  and  it  gives  an  idea  of  what  he  felt  like 
as  a  new  immigrant,  not  knowing  the  lan- 
guage and  struggling,  and  being  very  much 
alone. 

This  vividly  reminded  me  of  my  own  be- 
ginnings here.  I  arrived  in  the  US  in  1947.  I 
knew  a  couple  who  let  me  sleep  on  a  cot  in 
their  kitchen  for  a  few  nights,  until  I  had 
obtained  a  Job  and  a  room.  I  was  bom  In 
Vienna  and  after  15  months  in  a  camp,  my 
parents  and  I  were  released  and  taken  to 
the  Dominican  Republic,  where  I  grew  up. 
This  is  a  Spanish  speaking  country,  but 
since  my  dream  and  hope  was  always  to  go 
to  the  US.  I  taught  myself  English,  so  that 
when  I  arrived  here,  I  spoke  it  quite  well  (al- 
though mispronouncing  certain  things, 
since  I  had  never  heard  this  language 
spoken— I  leaimed  from  books!);  I  had  also 
taught  myself  short-hand  in  3  languages 
and  my  first  Job  here,  at  the  grand  salary  of 
$50.00  a  week,  was  in  the  export  department 
of  a  large  company.  My  room  was  in  the 
apartment  of  some  people  I  did  not  know.  I 
had  no  "kitchen  privileges"— could  not  even 
make  a  cup  of  coffee. 

Not  knowing  anyone  in  NT  meant  that  I 
was  exceedingly  lonely.  I  had  left  family 
and  friends  behind  and  come  to  NT  by 
myself.  I  walked  around  a  lot,  went  to  tite 
movies  and  museums  by  myself.  Outside  of 
work.  I  had  no  one  to  speak  with.  This  was 
very  discouraging.  But  time  went  by.  Slowly 
I  met  people,  made  new  friends,  moved  into 
a  different  room,  where  I  ended  up  calling 
my  landlady  "aunt"  and  where  I  had  kltch- 
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Tbii  mwiit  I  did  not  have  to 
ml  tv  mjnU  in  iwtMinata  all  the  time. 
life  «M  not  euiy  and  it  took  many  yean 
use  eaater.  Believe  me.  I 
'  vbat  tfa  Uks  to  be  in  a  new  and  unf a- 
it  and  alooe.  I  have  been 
tiifaiMwj  a  lot  lataly  of  how  fortunate  I  am 
to  Iwve  MMlad  up  here  and  to  liave  been 
able  to  taka  advantage  of  all  NT  has  to 
oCtar.  TlMre  may  be  other  places  In  the 
wortd  where  life  mlibt  l>e  easier,  but  I 
woidAi^  want  to  Hve  anywhere  but  here.  I 
•nloy  bainc  allowed  to  veak  my  mind  with- 
out fter  of  "iliwiniiiailin"  I  misht  not 
alwaya  acree  with  what  our  covemment 
doaa,  but  havtnc  the  privilege  of  dtaacree- 
liW-that  ia  sweet  taMleed.  Am  my  40th  annl- 
'  tt  life  here  approaches,  I  have  been 
[  tar  some  ways  to  express  my  thaniu 
1  to  "pay  back"  and  one  of  them  is  Join- 
toe  tte  Intematianal  Center,  In  the  hope  of 
life  here  a  little  easier  for  other 
than  it  was  tor  me.  I  am  also 
of  our  elected  officials,  in 
the  hope  that  some  way  can  be  found  of 
notbig  in  the  Ooncresstenal  Record  that  as 
Maich  SI.  1M7  (40  years  fran  the  day  I  ar- 
rlvwl)  appraaefaea,  here  is  one  immigrant 
who  wiriiea  to  express  her  thanks  for  oppor- 
tanitles  granted  and  taken! 

EoriH  Obutxh.* 


NAUM  MEIMAN 

•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleaaed  to  inform  my  colleagues  that, 
accocding  to  an  article  in  today's 
WaahlngtoD  Post,  approximately 
10.000  Sonrlet  citiaens  will  be  allowed  to 
emigrate.  I  welo(nne  such  action  by 
the  Soviet  Oovonment.  and  recognize 
it  as  an  effort  to  Improve  relations. 

It  Is  Imperative  that  Naum  Meiman 
is  one  of  the  refuaenlks  who  is  given 
permission  to  emigrate.  Naum  is  a 
long-time  refuaenik  and  Zionist  activ- 
ist irtio  has  suffered  terribly  in  the 
past  10  years.  In  addition  to  the  usual 
harassment  and  porsecution  accorded 
Jewish  dtimis  in  the  Soviet  Union. 
Naum  has  experienced  a  great  person- 
al loss.  His  wife.  Inna.  was  a  victim  of 
canoer  and  passed  away  in  January. 
The  Soviet  Government  refused  to  re- 
lease Inna  Meiman  to  receive  critical 
treatment  in  the  United  States  untU  it 
was  too  late.  Naum  not  only  was 
f oiroed  to  be  separated  from  his  wife 
during  the  final  phase  of  her  illness, 
but  was  not  allowed  to  attend  her  fu- 
neral in  Washington.  DC. 

Naum  and  Inna  Meiman  had  applied 
to  emigrate  for  many  years  without 
sucacas.  As  Naum  adjusts  to  the  loss  of 
his  bdoved  wife,  he  still  desires  to  Uve 
life  in  the  West  I  urge  the  Soviet  Gov- 
enmient  to  grant  Naum  Meiman  per- 
mission to  emigrate.* 


WEIPANG  KITE  FESTIVAL 

•  Mr.  FELL.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  submit  tear  the  record  a  message 
I  am  sending  to  an  international  event 
that  last  year  attracted  over  two  hun- 
dred thousand  spectators— the  Wei- 
teng  Kite  Festival  in  the  Peoples  Re- 
public of  China. 
The  message  follows: 


SsHikToa  CLAnoan  Pill's  Msssagk  to  trx 

FOPXTH  IimUIATIONAL  WSXrAlTO  KTR  ftS- 
nVIU.  AMD  THX  SHANDOlia  TOUUST  ADTBOR- 
ITT 

I  stn  very  pleased  to  be  able  to  have  this 
opportunity  to  declare  my  strong  support 
for  the  Welfang  International  Kite  Festival 
and  all  those  who  make  this  wonderful 
event  possible.  In  an  age  of  modem  commu- 
nications and  fast  travel,  the  nations  of  the 
world  are  becoming  increasingly  interde- 
pendent; and  many  of  the  problems  we  face 
in  tfar  modem  age  can  only  be  solved  with 
Inteitiational  cooperation  and  understand- 
ing. The  Welfang  Kite  Festival  has  demon- 
strated that  one  of  the  oldest  traditions  in 
the  world— the  art  of  kite-making  and  kite- 
flying—can play  an  Invaluable  service  In  the 
modo-n  age  by  bringing  people  together  In 
the  a|>irit  of  international  cooperation. 

Last  year  I  was  honored  to  visit  with  the 
Chinese  delegation  to  the  American  Nation- 
al Kite  Festival  that  was  held  in  my  State  of 
Rhode  Island  and  I  hope  that  the  Chinese 
delegation  and  other  International  delega- 
tions will  continue  to  participate  in  the 
annual  United  SUtes  kite  festival.  The  art 
of  kite-making  tias  been  practiced  in  China 
for  thousands  of  yean— long  before  the 
United  States  became  a  nation.  Therefore, 
we  look  forward  to  many  visits  between  our 
two  countries  before  we  can  leam  all  that 
you  know  about  this  ancient  art  that  can 
bring  together  the  modem  world.* 


March  SO,  1987 


PLANT  CLOSING  LEGISLATION 

•  Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
greatly  concerned  by  the  wave  of  plant 
closings  that  has  been  occurring  and 
that  is  predicted  to  occur  over  the 
next  few  years.  A  tough  new  trade  law 
is  essential  to  deal  with  one  of  the  root 
causes  of  these  closures.  This  Nation 
cannot  afford  and  its  people  cannot 
afford  to  continue  to  take  it  on  the 
chin  from  unfair  foreign  competition. 
We  have  to  have  a  tough  new  trade 
law  which  requires  the  President  to 
use  his  existing  authority  to  bring 
about  trade  deficit  reduction  in  abso- 
lute terms  with  those  countries  with 
whldi  we  have  a  significant  trade  defi- 
cit and  which  have  engaged  in  a  pat- 
tern of  discriminatory  trade  practices 
with  the  United  States. 

But  in  addressing  the  longer  term 
picture,  we  liave  to  be  sui*e  to  also  take 
the  intermediate  steps  necessary  to 
ease  the  economic  dislocation  and 
human  suffering  that  will  result  from 
plant  closures  which  are  imminent  or 
unavoidable.  That  is  why  I  am  cospon- 
soring  today  S.  538,  the  Economic  Dis- 
location and  Worker  Adjustment  As- 
sistance Act,  otherwise  known  as  the 
plant  closing  bill.  This  legislation  pro- 
vides for  adjustment  assistance  for 
workers  as  well  as  for  advance  notifi- 
cation and  consultation  on  plant  clos- 
ings. 

I  am  cosimnsoring  this  legislation 
with  the  assurances  of  the  sponsors  on 
the  Senate  Labor  Committee  that 
they  would  be  open  to  considering 
amendments  which  would  deal  with 
the  application  of  this  legislation  to 
retail  establishments  and  deal  with 
the  threshold  getting  the  number  of 


employets  at  which  this  legislation 
would  bogln  to  v?ply.  I  know  that  the 
commlttoe  will  give  careful  consider- 
ation to  these  issues  as  well  as  other 
relevant  questions  as  it  deliberates  on 
this  important  legislation.* 


Mamh  90,  1987 
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IN  RBCOGNITION  OP  WORLD 
HOME  ECONOBCICS  DAT 

•  Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President, 
today  is  "World  Home  Economics 
Day,"  an  occassion  which  gives  us  all 
here  an  opportunity  to  celebrate  the 
profession  and  offer  our  thanks  to  its 
members  for  their  dedication  and  serv- 
ice to  families  and  individuals.  It  is  im- 
portant to  us  here  and  to  the  Nation 
at  large  to  recognize  the  day  named 
for  the  profession  that  has  played  an 
invaluable  part  in  the  continuing  need 
to  imprave  the  quality  of  life  for  us 
all. 

The  home  economics  profession, 
founded  as  a  distinct  discipline  in  the 
early  190O's,  continues  a  tradition  of 
concern  well  stated  by  Aristotle  who 
told  his  fellows  that  to  understand  the 
condition  of  society,  one  needs  to  look 
at  the  condition  of  the  family.  As  a 
distinct  profession  it  integrates  knowl- 
edge from  all  of  the  basic  disciplines- 
science,  art,  and  humanities,  bringing 
that  knowledge  to  bear  on  solving  the 
everyday  problems  of  families  every- 
where. 

In  keeping  with  its  mission  to  im- 
prove thO  quality  of  life  for  individuals 
and  f  amSles,  the  home  economics  pro- 
fession has  been  striving  to  meet  the 
variety  of  changes  tliat  have  affected 
the  basic  family  needs.  To  extend  un- 
derstanding of  the  contemporary 
family,  home  economists  work  in  our 
Nation's  largest  schools  and  business- 
es, in  the  extension  service  and  In 
local.  State,  and  National  Government 
agencies.  They  provide  the  expertise 
to  deal  with  family  issues  such  as 
single  parenting,  the  aging,  financial 
management,  child  care,  prevention  of 
child  abuse,  consumer  education, 
family  stress,  and  nutrition. 

Home  economics  is  a  discipline  that 
seeks  to  promote  an  educational  ap- 
proach that  will  prevent  crises  related 
to  issues  such  as  family  stability,  re- 
source management,  and  dependent 
care.  Therefore,  let  us  thank  home 
economists  who  have  made  a  differ- 
ence in  our  lives.  On  this  World  Home 
Economics  Day  I  ask  you  to  Join  me  in 
thanking  the  members  of  the  profes- 
sion de<}icated  to  strengthening  the 
basic  soOial  unit  in  our  Nation  and 
abroad,  tjhe  family.* 


NATIONAL  CHILD  ABUSE 
PREVENTION  MONTH 

•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  I  caU  the  attention 
of  my  ccdleagues  to  one  of  the  greatest 
health  risks  facing  our  children  today, 
child  ab^ise.  More  than  5,000  children 


die  from  some  form  of  child  abuse 
every  year.  But  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  abused  children  that  survive  are 
scarred  for  life.  What  will  become  of 
them?  How  many  will,  in  turn,  abuse 
their  children?  How  can  we  end  this  vi- 
cious cycle? 

Only  recently  have  we  recorded 
child  abuse  statistics  and  asked  these 
perplexing  questions.  Though  child 
abuse  is  an  age-old  problem,  it  was  not 
until  recently  that  significant  public 
and  professional  attention  was  focused 
on  child  abuse.  It  wasn't  until  the  mid- 
1970's.  when  child  abuse  was  finally 
recognized  as  the  pervasive  disease 
that  it  is,  that  States  began  enacting 
laws  to  detect  and  report  child  abuse 
cases. 

Child  abuse  has  now  caught  national 
attention.  Congress  responded  by  es- 
tablishing the  National  Center  on 
Child  Abuse  and  Neglect  to  study  the 
causes  and  prevention  of  child  abuse. 
Other  organizations  were  also  formed, 
such  as  the  National  Committee  for 
Prevention  of  Child  Abuse,  the  Na- 
tional Child  Abuse  Coalition,  and  Par- 
ents Anonymous. 

Today,  there  are  many  individuals, 
organizations,  agencies,  and  institu- 
tions inspired  to  combat  this  problem 
and  assist  the  victims.  We,  the  Mem- 
t>er8  of  Congress  and  the  Nation,  must 
encourage  them  because  we  are  only 
beginning  to  recognize  how  far  reach- 
ing this  tragic  problem  really  is. 

We  now  know  that  literally  millions 
of  children  have  suffered  from  child 
abuse,  either  physical,  emotional,  or 
sexual.  According  to  the  American 
Humane  Association,  in  1976,  the 
number  of  child  abuse  cases  reported 
was  669,000.  By  1984,  this  sUtistic  had 
Jumped  to  1.7  million.  Today,  it  is  esti- 
mated to  be  as  high  as  2  million.  One 
can  only  wonder,  however,  how  many 
cases  go  unreported.  We  may  have  but 
touched  only  the  tip  of  the  icet>erg. 

Eight  years  ago,  the  number  of 
abused  children  per  1,000  was  10.  By 
1984,  the  number  increased  to  37  per 
1,000.  Isolating  those  chUdren  who 
suffered  only  from  sexual  maltreat- 
ment, the  percentage  lefl4>ed  sixteen- 
fold.  This  dramatic  increase  has  oc- 
curred in  Just  leas  that  10  years. 

Over  the  same  period,  the  average 
age  of  the  abused  ctiild  has  actually 
gone  down,  from  8  to  7,  Thus,  not  only 
are  more  and  more  children  suffering, 
but  more  and  more  younger  children 
are  suffering. 

As  discouraging  as  it  is,  we  are 
unable  to  point  to  specific  data,  loca- 
Won,  or  demographics  to  conclude  that 
it  happens  to  a  particular  group  or 
class.  We  do  know,  however,  that  child 
abuse  crosses  all  socioeconomic,  racial, 
cultural,  and  occupational  boundaries. 
We  know  that  the  problem  is  deep 
seated  and.  tragically,  self-perpetuat- 
ing. Experts  agree  that  as  many  as  80 
percent  of  abiised  children  will,  in 
turn,  abuse  their  own  children.  Addi- 


tionally, studies  have  linked  this  prob- 
lem to  Juvenile  deliquency  and  adult 
criminal  behavior.  The  impact  on  the 
taxpayer  is  enormous.  Retaining  a  Ju- 
venile delinquent  in  a  public  detention 
facility  averages  $16,500  annually,  and 
$14,000  for  an  adult  criminal  in  a  State 
penal  facility.  But  our  financial 
burden  is  even  greater  than  this. 

I  commend  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  some  related  remarks  of  Repre- 
sentative Stabenow  of  the  Bilchigan 
Legislature  who  had  some  enlighten- 
ing comments  while  working  on  a 
State-operated  program  for  abused 
children. 

Family  violence  and  child  abuse  Is  a  basic 
underlying  problem  of  this  state  or  any 
other.  We  are  paying  upwards  of  a  billion 
dollars  out  of  a  $4.2  billion  budget  for  the 
after-effects  of  child  abuse.  Child  abuse  is 
like  any  disease  and  It  should  be  caUed  an 
epidemic  If  we  tiad  not  put  money  into 
polio  research,  for  example,  we  would  still 
be  buying  Iron  lungs  and  crutches  for  chil- 
dren. That's  where  we  are  in  the  child  abuse 
field— we're  still  buying  Iron  lungs  for  crip- 
pled chUdren. 

We  have  wiped  out  polio,  controlled 
whooping  cough,  and  made  significant 
gains  in  the  early  detection  and  pre- 
vention of  birth  defects,  yet,  compara- 
tively, we  have  virtually  ignored  the 
safety  of  our  children.  It's  not  too  late, 
however,  to  take  the  necessary  steps 
to  stem  the  rising  tide  of  child  abuse. 

We  have  only  begun  to  imderstand 
the  dimensions  of  child  abuse,  and  we 
must  rise  to  meet  the  need  to  protect 
our  children.  We  in  Congress  must 
assist  the  public  and  private  efforts  to 
prevent  child  abuse.  My  good  friend 
and  colleague  Senator  DkCoitcihi  has 
introduced  legislation.  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  56,  designating  April  1987 
as  "National  Child  Abuse  Prevention 
Month."  I  commend  him  for  his  very 
personal  desire  to  bring  this  urgent 
matter  to  the  attention  of  the  Ameri- 
can people,  because  we  need  people  to 
get  involved.  Therefore,  I  urge  those 
of  my  colleagues  who  have  not  already 
done  so  to  support  this  legislation. 
Nothing  less  than  the  welfare  of  our 
children,  and,  therefore,  the  future  of 
this  Nation,  is  at  stake.* 


SENIOR  CITIZEN  HEALTH  CARE 

•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  in  support  of  legislation  which 
ensures  that  our  senior  citizens  will 
continue  to  have  access  to  quality 
health  care.  I  commend  my  colleague 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  Hkpuh]  for  his 
commitment  to  this  cause. 

In  the  administration's  fiscal  year 
1988  budget  proposal.  Medicare  cover- 
age for  services  provided  by  radiolo- 
gists, anesthesiologists,  and  patholo- 
gists [RAP'S]  were  proposed  to  be  in- 
corporated into  the  Prospective  Pay- 
ment System.  According  to  this  pro- 
posal. Medicare  would  pay  an  average 
rate  for  a  specific  procedure  provided 
by  RAP'S.  Specifically,  this  proposal 


targets  professional  health  care  per- 
sonnel who  rely  mainly  on  inpatient 
hospital  treatment.  As  a  result  of  this 
proposal,  hospital  administrators 
would  have  significant  control  over  re- 
imbursement for  these  physicians. 

I  am  concerned  about  the  Presi- 
dent's proposal  because  it  sets  a  dan- 
gerous precedent  for  Medicare  pay- 
ment to  all  physicians.  A  DRG  reim- 
bursement system  for  all  types  of  phy- 
sicians could  pose  a  major  threat  to 
the  quality  of  health  care  provided  to 
Medicare  beneficiaries. 

The  administration  predicts  to  save 
$10  million  in  fiscal  year  1988  through 
the  implementation  of  this  proposal. 
Although  I  support  measures  which 
reduce  this  Nation's  Federal  deficit.  I 
am  concerned  that  squeezing  the  Med- 
icare Program  will  have  an  adverse 
effect  upon  the  quality  of  care  provid- 
ed to  our  senior  citizens. 

As  a  result  of  my  concern  about  this 
proposal,  I  support  legislation.  Senate 
Concurrent  Resolution  15,  which  re- 
quires that  no  drastic  changes  in  the 
Medicare  payment  methodology  for 
physicians'  services  nuty  occur  until 
recommendations  from  the  Phsrsician 
Payment  Review  Commission  are 
made  known  to  the  Congress.  This 
report,  which  is  to  be  completed  by 
July  1.  1989,  will  address  the  ciurent 
Medicare  pajmient  system  for  physi- 
cians. The  report  wiU  assess  strengths 
and  weaknesses  of  the  system.  This 
report  will  be  a  valuable  resource  in 
assisting  Congress  with  physician  pay- 
ment reform. 

It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to 
consider  reform  of  physician  payments 
currently  in  a  long-term,  serious 
manner.  Any  tampering  with  Medicare 
physician  payments  before  the  com- 
mission report  has  been  completed 
would  clearly  be  shortsighted.  At  stake 
is  the  health  and  welfare  of  our  senior 
citizens. 

I  am  pleased  to  support  my  col- 
league from  Alabama,  Senator  Hefliit, 
in  ensuring  that  our  Medicare  Pro- 
gram remains  stable  and  secure.  I  ask 
my  colleagues  for  their  support  in  en- 
suring that  senior  citizens  receive  high 
quality,  accessible  health  care.* 


THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  have  on 
my  side  of  the  aisle  several  items  on 
the  calendar  of  business  which  have 
been  cleared  for  action.  I  would  want 
to  Inquire  of  the  distinguished  acting 
Republican  leader  [Mr.  Hklms]  if  the 
following  items  are  cleared  on  his  side. 
They  are  as  follows:  Calendar  Orders 
numbered  37,  41.  42.  43,  45,  46,  47,  48, 
49,  50,  and  52  through  57. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  would  say  to  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  that  those 
have  been  cleared  on  this  side. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
my  friend  from  North  Carolina. 
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kt.  I  aik  unanlmoui  con- 
ttMft  tlM  ttflBW  which  I  have  Just 
I  bt  eouidered  and  adopted 
flB  taloe,  and  that  where  there  is  an 
«ii>M»ih«Mift  to  the  preamble.  If  there 
be  audi,  or  an  aBMndment  by  the  com- 
er amandmenta,  if  there  be 
that  they  be  ad^>ted  en  bloc. 
and  that  a  motkm  to  reoondder  en 

Uoflk  be  laid  OD  the  table.  

Tlw  FBKDINO  OFnCKR.  With- 
out ohleetkm.  It  is  ao  ordered. 


and  lessons  of  the  Holocaust  alive  in 
order  that  history  may  never  a«aln 
repeat  itself. 


AUTHORIZINO  X78E  OF  THE 
CAPITOL  ROTUNDA 

The  eonenrrent  reaoluticm  (H.  Con. 
Rea.  49)  authorlaiiic  the  use  of  the  ro- 
tunda of  the  Capitol  on  April  28.  1987. 
for  oerananlea  to  observe  the  days  of 
lemembtanee  of  victims  of  the  Holo- 
eanat,  waa  oonaldered.  and  atreed  to. 

Tlie  pmamWe  waa  acreed  to. 

Mr.  PBLIi.  Mr.  President.  Sunday. 
April  98,  mark*  the  start  of  this  year's 
Dajv  of  Rememtaranoe  for  the  victims 
of  the  Hblocauat  For  8  days,  thou- 
sands  of  aurvivon  of  the  Holocaust 
wm  gattier  in  Wahlngton  to  honor  the 
memory  of  tte  martjrred  Jews  and 
noiHjefWB  who  were  killed  by  the  Nazis 
and  to  remember  the  suffering,  the 
pain,  and  the  leaaons  of  the  Holocaust. 
Hie  coocorrent  resolution  that  we  are 
eonalderlnc  today  authorises  the  use 
of  the  Capitol  rotunda  on  Tuesday. 
i^vil  98.  f«'  the  national  civil  com- 
memoimtkxi  of  the  1987  Days  of  Re- 
membrance. 

The  Holocaust  is  one  of  the  darkest 
periods  in  the  history  of  mankind.  Six 
million  Jews  were  the  victims  of  the 
Nasi's  pernicious  "plan."  The  cold 
blooded  and  brutal  extermination  of 
thoae  tamooent  people  is  a  constant  re- 
minder of  man's  inhumanity  to  man 
and  at  his  capacity  to  be  cruel. 

The  Holocaust  is  also  a  painful  re- 
mlndo'  of  the  faflure  of  the  United 
Ettates  and  other  civilized  nations  to 
act  In  the  face  of  evlL  We  allowed  oiu- 
cherlahed  commitment  to  the  princi- 
idea  of  liberty  and  equality  for  all 
human  beings  to  falter.  Even  when 
the  horror  and  extent  of  the  Oerman 
atrodtlea  became  evident,  our  Govern- 
ment made  little  effort  to  stop  the  IlUI- 
ings  and  reacue  the  victims  of  Nazi  op- 
pression from  their  tragic  fate. 

Dante  once  wrote:  "He  who  sees. 
atanda  by  and  does  nothing,  as  evil  is 
perfonned.  is  Just  as  guUty  as  he  who 
performs  it."  Can  there  be  any  doubt 
that  the  guilt  is  ours  as  well? 

We  must  never  again  repeat  the 
crime  of  silenee  or  forget  our  commlt- 
Bsent  to  freedom  and  human  dignity. 
We  moat  be  at  the  f orefnmt  of  inter- 
natfcmal  efforta  to  bring  perpetrators 
of  genocide  to  Justice.  We  have  taken 
a  step  in  that  dtreeti<m  throiigh  the 
long  ovardue  ratification  of  the  Geno- 
cide Conventian  last  year.  However, 
our  duty  has  not  ended.  We  must  con- 
tinue our  efforta  to  keep  the  memories 


BALTIC  FREEEMDM  DAT 

The  Joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  5) 
designating  June  14,  1987.  as  "Baltic 
Freedom  Day";  was  considered. 

liftr.  RIEOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  want 
to  congratulate  the  Senate  for  giving 
its  unanimous  approval  to  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  5,  declaring  June  14, 
1987,  "BalUc  Freedom  Day." 

TMs  expression  of  solidarity  with 
the  captive  Baltic  nations  reaffirms, 
once  again,  the  longstanding  commit- 
ment of  the  American  people  to  the 
citizens  of  Latvia.  Lithuania,  and  Esto- 
nia in  their  struggle  for  freedom. 

My  Involvement  over  the  years  with 
the  Baltic-American  community  in  my 
own  State  of  Michigan  has  made  me 
appreciate  their  deep  concern  for  their 
brothers  and  sisters  in  the  homeland 
who  suffer  under  Soviet  oppression. 

June  14,  1987,  will  mark  the  47th 
year  of  Soviet  occupation  of  Latvia, 
Lithuania,  and  Estonia.  The  United 
States  Government,  through  its  non- 
recognition  policy,  and  the  American 
people,  through  their  tireless  activism, 
have  consistently  rejected  Soviet  occu- 
tMition  of  the  Baltic  States,  and  will 
continue  to  do  so. 

We  must  not  permit  the  past  47 
years  of  Soviet  repression  in  the  Baltic 
States  to  dull  our  sensitivity  to  the  in- 
justices Imposed  upon  the  citizens  of 
those  nations.  The  leaders  in  the 
Kremlin  must  know  that  Americans 
will  never  accept  the  status  quo.  and 
that  we  will  continue  to  support  the 
Baltic  people  in  their  efforts  to  secure 
their  fundamental  human  rights. 

The  annual  commemoration  of 
Baltic  Freedom  Day.  as  called  for  in 
this  resolution,  is  an  important  dem- 
onstration of  American  solidarity  with 
the  aspiration  of  the  people  of  Latvia, 
Lithuania,  and  Estonia  for  freedom, 
and  I  once  again  congratulate  the 
Senate  for  giving  its  timely  and  appro- 
priate endorsement  to  this  resolution. 

The  Joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  5)  was 
ordoed  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third 
reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  joint  resolution,  and  the  pream- 
ble, are  as  follows: 

S.J.  Rxs.  5 

Whereas  the  people  of  the  Baltic  Repub- 
lics of  Lithuania,  Latvia,  and  Estonia  have 
cherished  the  principles  of  religious  and  po- 
litical freedom  and  independence; 

Wbereas  the  Baltic  Republics  have  exist- 
ed as  independent,  sovereign  nations  belong- 
ing to  and  fully  recognized  by  the  League  of 
Natiens:  and 

Wbereas  the  people  of  the  Baltic  Repub- 
lics have  individual  and  separate  cultures, 
national  traditions,  and  languages  distinc- 
tively foreign  to  those  of  Russia; 

Wbereas  the  Union  of  the  Soviet  Socialist 
RepebUcs  (V&SR.)  in  1040  did  iUegaUy 


■eiae  and  occupy  the  Baltic  Republics  and 
by  force  laoorporate  them  against  their  na- 
tional will  and  contrary  to  their  desire  for 
independence  and  sovereignty  into  the 
U.S.8Jt.; 

Whereas  the  n.S.S.R.  since  IMO  has  sys- 
tematicaUy  removed  native  Baltic  peoples 
from  their  homelandi  by  deporting  them  to 
Siberia  anil  caused  great  misiw  of  Russians 
to  relocate  in  the  Baltic  Republics,  thus 
threatening  the  Baltic  cultures  with  extinc- 
tion; 

Whereas  the  n.8.S.R.  has  imposed  upon 
the  captive  people  of  the  Baltic  Republics 
an  oppressive  political  system  which  has  de- 
stroyed every  vestige  of  democracy,  civil  lib- 
erties, and  religious  freedom; 

Whereas  the  people  of  Estonia,  Latvia, 
and  Lithuania  find  themselves  today  subju- 
gated by  the  U3.SJt.,  locked  into  a  union 
they  deplore,  denied  basic  human  rights, 
and  perseouted  for  daring  to  protest: 

Whereas  the  U£.SJt.  refuses  to  abide  by 
the  Hel8li9U  accords  which  the  VSSA.  vol- 
untarily signed; 

Whereas  the  United  States  stands  as  a 
champion  of  liberty,  dedicated  to  the  princi- 
ples of  national  self-determination,  human 
rights,  and  religious  freedom,  and  opposed 
to  oppression  and  Imperialism; 

Whereas  the  United  States,  as  a  member 
of  the  United  Nations,  has  repeatedly  voted 
with  a  majority  of  that  international  body 
to  uphold  the  right  of  other  countries  of  the 
world,  including  those  in  Africa  and  Asia,  to 
determine  their  fates  and  be  free  of  foreign 
domination;  and 

Whereas  the  U.S.S.R.  has  steadfastly  re- 
fused to  return  to  the  people  of  the  Baltic 
States  of  Iiatvia,  Lithuania,  and  Estonia,  the 
right  to  exist  as  independent  republics  sepa- 
rate and  apart  from  the  UjSJS.R.  or  permit  a 
return  of  personal,  political,  and  religious 
freedoms:  Mow,  therefore,  be  it 

/tesolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
mentativft  of  the  United  State*  of  America 
in  Congrm*  attembled.  That  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  recognizes  the  continu- 
ing desire  and  the  right  of  the  people  of 
Lithuania,  Latvia,  and  Estonia  for  freedom 
and  Indenendence  from  the  domination  of 
the  UJS.&R.,  deplores  the  refusal  of  the 
U.S.S.R.  to  recognise  the  sovereignty  of  the 
Baltic  Republics  and  to  yield  to  their  right- 
ful demaqds  for  independence  from  foreign 
domination  and  oppression  and  that  the 
fourteenth  day  of  June  1987,  the  anniversa- 
ry of  the  mass  deportation  of  Baltic  peoples 
from  their  homelands  in  1941,  be  designated 
"Baltic  Freedom  Day"  as  a  symbol  of  the 
solidarity  of  the  American  people  with  the 
aspirations  of  the  enslaved  Baltic  people 
and  that  the  President  of  the  United  States 
be  authorized  and  requested  to  issue  a  proc- 
lamation tor  the  observance  of  Baltic  Free- 
dom Day  with  appropriate  ceremonies  and 
activities. 
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NATIONAL  FISHING  WEEK 

The  Joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  18)  to 
authorize  and  request  the  President  to 
issue  a  proclamation  designating  Jime 
1  through  J\me  7,  1987  as  "National 
Fishing  Week";  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

The  pneamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  Joint  resolution,  and  the  pream- 
ble, are  as  follows: 


Whereas  the  United  States  Bureau  of  the 
Census  reported  that  fifty-four  million  resi- 
dents of  our  country  participated  in  sport 
fishing  in  1980: 

Whereas  mort  fishing  is  a  family  oriented, 
outdoor,  recreational  activity  that  provides 
therapeutic  rewards  and  enjoyment  to 
people  of  all  ages. 

Whereas  the  demands  for  goods  and  serv- 
ices by  sport  fishing  participants  Is  estimat- 
ed to  generate  $25,000,000,000  in  economic 
activity  and  employment  for  an  estimated 
six  hundred  thousand  individuals  in  1985; 

Whereas  the  commercial  fishing  Industry 
annually  onploys  an  estimated  three  hun- 
dred thousand  Individuals  and  lands  over  six 
billion  pounds  of  seafood  worth  over 
$2,400,000,000  in  direct  sales; 

Whereas  sport  and  commercial  fishing 
provide  an  excellent  source  of  healthful  pro- 
tein-rich food: 

Whereas  fishing  promotes  respect  for  our 
Nation's  marine,  estuarine,  and  fresh 
waters,  and  their  associated  plant  and 
animal  communities;  and 

Whereas  our  country's  league  of  fishing 
enthusiasts  represent  a  constituency  that 
seeks  to  prevent  the  degradation  of  our  Na- 
tion's diverse  aqxiatic  habitats:  Now,  there- 
fore, be  it 

Retolved  by  the  Senate  and  Hotue  of  Rep- 
reaentativea  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congrea*  ossemNetf,  That  the  President 
is  requested  and  authorised  to  issue  a  proc- 
lamation designating  June  1  through  June 
7,  1987,  as  "National  Pishing  Week"  and 
calling  upon  Federal,  State,  and  local  gov- 
ernment agencies,  and  the  people  of  the 
United  States  to  observe  the  week  with  ap- 
propriate programs  and  activities. 


NATIONAL  HISTORICALLY 
BLACK  COLLEGES  WEEK 

The  Joint  resolution  (SJ.  Res.  22)  to 
designate  the  period  commencing  Sep- 
tember 21.  1987  and  ending  on  Sep- 
tember 27.  1987.  as  "National  Histori- 
cally Black  Colleges  Week";  was  con- 
sidered, ordered  to  be  engrossed  for 
the  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  Joint  resolution,  and  the  pream- 
ble, are  as  follows: 

BJ.  Rss.  22 

Whereas  there  are  101  Historically  Black 
Colleges  and  Universities  in  the  United 
States; 

Whereas  such  colleges  and  universities 
provide  the  quality  education  so  essential  to 
full  participation  in  a  complex,  highly  tech- 
nological society; 

Whereas  black  colleges  and  universities 
have  a  rich  heritage  and  have  played  a 
prominent  role  in  American  history; 

Whereas  such  institutions  have  allowed 
many  underprivileged  students  to  attain 
their  full  potential  through  higher  educa- 
tion; and 

Whereas  the  achievements  and  goals  of 
the  Historically  Black  Colleges  are  deserv- 
ing of  national  reoocnltkm:  Now.  therefore, 
belt 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  period 
commencing  September  21, 1987,  and  ending 
on  September  27, 1987,  is  designated  as  "Na- 
tional  Historically  Black  Colleges  Week" 


and  the  President  of  the  United  State*  is 
authorised  and  requested  to  issue  a  procla- 
mation calling  upon  the  people  of  the 
United  States  and  Interested  groups  to  ob- 
serve such  week  with  appropriate  ceremo- 
nies, activities,  and  programs,  thereby  dem- 
onstrating support  for  Historically  Black 
Colleges  and  Universities  in  the  United 
SUtes. 


NATIONAL  FETAL  ALCOHOL 
SYNDROME  AWARENESS  WEEK 

The  Joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  52) 
designating  the  week  of  May  10,  1987, 
through  May  17,  1987,  as  "National 
Fetal  Alcohol  Syndrome  Awareness 
Week";  was  considered,  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  Joint  resolution,  and  the  pream- 
ble, are  as  follows: 

S.J.  Rss.  52 

Whereas  fetal  alcohol  syndrome  is  one  of 
the  three  major  known  causes  of  birth  de- 
fects with  accompanying  mental  retardation 
in  the  United  States: 

Whereas  fetal  alcohol  syndrome  can 
result  in  such  serious  health  problems  as: 
deficiencies  in  prenatal  and  postnatal 
growth  that  are  associated  with  mental  re- 
tardation; developmental  disabilities  that 
may  cause  an  Infant  to  experience  delays  in 
learning  to  walk  and  speak:  and  heart  de- 
fects, including  defects  in  the  wall  between 
the  pumping  chambers  of  the  heart: 

Whereas  in  cases  in  which  fetal  alcohol 
syndrome  Is  avoided,  infants  may  still  expe- 
rience alcohol-related  birth  effects,  known 
as  fetal  alcohol  effects,  which  are  a  series  of 
health  problems  that  include  Increased  irri- 
tability during  the  new-bom  period  and  hy- 
peractivity; 

Whereas  the  discovery  of  fetal  alcohol 
syndrome  as  a  major  health  problem  Is  a 
recent  occurrence,  and  many  questions  re- 
garding the  illness  remain  unanswered; 

Whereas  there  has  never  been  an  infant 
bom  with  fetal  alcohol  syndrome  whose 
mother  did  not  consume  alcohol  during 
pregnancy; 

Whereas  fetal  alcohol  syndrome  can  be 
prevented  if  pregnant  women  and  women 
considering  pregnancy  abstain  from  alcohol 
consumption:  and 

Whereas  the  Surgeon  General  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  has  issued  and  adviso- 
ry stating  that  pregnant  women  and  women 
considering  pregnancy  should  not  consume 
alcohol:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assenMed,  That  the  week  of 
May  10.  1987,  through  May  18,  1987,  is 
hereby  designated  "National  Fetal  Alcohol 
Syndrome  Awareness  Week",  and  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  Is  authorised  and 
requested  to  issue  a  proclamatlcm  calling 
upon  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  ob- 
serve such  week  with  appropriate  activities. 


NATIONAL  OSTEOPOROSIS 
PREVENTION  WEEK 

The  Joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  55) 
designating  the  week  of  May  10.  1987. 
through  May  17.  1987,  as  "NaUonal 
Osteoporosis  Prevention  Week";  was 
considered,  ordered  to  be  engrossed 


for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  Joint  resolution,  and  the  pream- 
ble, are  as  follows: 

8  J.  Rss.  55 

Whereas  osteoporosis,  a  degsneratlv*  bone 
condition,  afflicts  sixteen  mfUlon  to  twenty 
million  people  In  the  United  States; 

Whereas  osteoporosis  atfUets  N  per 
centum  of  women  over  age  aeventy-ftve; 

Whereas  50  per  centum  ot  all  weaaen  in 
the  United  States  over  age  forty-flva  wOl  de- 
velop some  form  of  osteoponsis; 

Whereas  hip  fractures  are  tte  naost  dto- 
abllng  outcome  of  osteoporoats.  sod  82  per 
centum  of  women  and  17  per  «— «t^"n  o<  men 
who  live  to  age  ninety  will  likely  suffer  a 
hip  fracture  due  primarily  to  natantwiista. 

Whereas  the  mortaUty  rates  for  people 
who  suffer  a  hip  fracture  Inniaas  tar  20  per 
centum,  with  such  fractures  reauttliw  in  tte 
death  of  over  fifty  thouaand  oldar  vomen 
and  many  older  men  each  year. 

Whereas  16  to  25  centum  of  paople  wbo 
suffer  a  hip  fracture  stay  in  a  law-tena 
care  facility  for  at  least  one  year  aftar  tte 
fracture  occurs,  and  25  to  16  par  eaBtom  of 
people  who  return  home  from  a  ioac-tenn 
care  facility  after  reoovertnc  tnm  a  hip 
fracture  required  aaristatme  with  daily 
living  after  returning  home; 

Whereas  tte  total  coat  to  sodaty  o€  deal- 
ing with  osteoporoats  was  16.100.000.000  in 
1083  and  such  cost  is  expected  to  Has  as  tte 
txK>ulatl<n>  ages: 

Whereas  osteoporosis  is  ■saiiilBleil  with 
the  loss  of  bone  mass  due  to  a  lack  at  estro- 
gen as  a  result  of  mmopauae,  alcohol  or  cig- 
arette use,  and  low  calcium  intake; 

Whereas  exerdae  and  proper  autritloD 
before  an  individual  is  age  tbirty-flve  wfll 
build  bone  maas  to  help  prevent  osteoporo- 
sls;  and 

Whereas  people  who  suffer  from  ostsopor- 
osis  should  be  awate  of  the  increased  rWk  of 
bone  fractures,  and  should  take  precautions 
to  reduce  the  chance  of  aoddents  ttet  may 
result  In  bone  fractures  due  prtssaiAy  to  os- 
teoporoats: Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Semale  and  House  c^  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  IMUed  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  tte  waek  of 
May  10,  1967,  through  May  16.  19gT,  la  dea- 
Ignated  as  "National  Osteoporoata  Praven- 
Uon  Week  of  lOST*.  and  the  Praddst  of 
the  United  States  is  authorised  and  reqaeat- 
ed  to  Issue  a  procUunation  calling  upoa  tte 
people  of  the  United  States  to  obaarvi  aueh 
week  with  appropriate  pragrasH  aad  acthri- 
Ues. 


NATIONAL  OLDER  AMERICANS 
ABUSE  PREVENTION  WEEK 

The  Joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  87)  to 
designate  the  period  oommendng  on 
May  3.  1987,  and  ending  (m  May  10, 
1987.  as  "National  Older 
Abuse  Prevention  Week;"  was 
ered,  ordered  to  be  engroaaed  for  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  Uaae.  and 
passed. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  Joint  reaolutlon.  and  the  pream- 
ble, are  as  follows: 


580,000 
of  physt- 


aj.  Rsa  57 

Whereas  each  year  an 

to  2.5  million  dders  are  tte 
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of 


■bUM.  neclect,  knd  denial 
cMlricfaU: 

ddm    repTMent    every 
new.  nilgkMa  and  ■odo-floonomic  daw 

WtaMVM  the  autreriiic  of  ttaeae  elders 
POMB  a  ttiraat  to  our  f  amOlea  and  to  our  so- 
ciety ai  a  wlude: 

in  moat  tnstanoea  this  neglect 
(tCBiB  from  tbe  lack  of  Infonna- 
tloB  OB  intervcntioB  and  prevention. 

Whenaa  the  health  and  well-being  of  our 
elden  la.  and  moat  be.  one  of  our  Nation's 
hl^kcat  pviocttleK 

Whereas  May.  1M7.  has  been  designated 
aa  "OySKt  Americans  Month",  and  provides 
the  Idaal  opporbmlty  for  the  people  of  the 
Dtatted  Stataa  to  become  educated  and 
aware  of  the  wdfare  of  the  elderly,  and 

Whercaa  it  is  appropriate  to  focus  the  at- 
tentian  of  the  Nation  upon  the  problem  of 
eldarty  ahuae:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

JCasohMtf  by  flke  Senate  aiuf  Horue  of  Rep- 
memtmHvm  of  the  United  States  of  America 
ta  Coaereaa  ostemMadL  That  the  period 
«-M»»iiiiMiiin  on  May  S.  1987,  and  ending  on 
May  10.  IMT.  la  deatgnated  as  "NaUonal 
CNder  AoMrtcana  Abuse  Prevention  Week", 
and  the  Prealdent  ia  authorised  and  request- 
ed to  iaaue  a  pmrlamatl<m  calling  upon  all 
OovenuBoit  agenclea  and  the  people  of  the 
United  Statca  to  obaerve  such  period  with 
appropriate  programs,  ceremonies,  and  ac- 
tMUea. 


NATIONAL  CHILD  ABUSE 
PREVENTION  MONTH 

The  Joint  resolution  (.SJ.  Res.  58)  to 
designate  the  month  of  April  1987  as 
"National  Child  Abuse  Prevention 
Month":  was  considered,  ordered  to  l>e 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  Ume.  and  passed. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  Joint  resolution,  and  the  pream- 
ble, are  as  follows: 

&J.RB.58 

Whereaa  the  incidence  and  prevalence  of 
chad  abuse  and  neglect  have  reached  alarm- 
ing propiHtions  in  the  United  States; 

Whereaa  an  estimated  four  million  chil- 
dren become  victims  of  child  abuse  in  this 
Nation  each  year. 

Whereaa  an  estimated  five  thousand  of 
these  children  die  as  a  result  of  such  abuse 
each  year. 

Whereas  the  Nation  faces  a  continuing 
need  to  support  innovative  programs  to  pre- 
vent child  abuse  and  assist  parents  and 
family  memlxra  in  which  child  abuse 
ooctus; 

Whereas  Congress  has  expressed  its  com- 
mitment to  seddng  and  applying  solutions 
to  this  problem  by  enacting  the  ChUd  Abuse 
Prevention  and  Treatment  Act  of  1974; 

Whereas  many  dedicated  individuals  and 
private  organisations,  including  Cliild  Help 
UJ8.A..  Parents  Anonymous,  the  National 
Committee  for  the  Prevention  of  Child 
Abuse,  the  American  Humane  Association. 
and  other  members  of  the  National  Child 
Abuse  Coallticm.  are  working  to  counter  the 
ravagea  of  abuse  and  neglect  and  to  help 
child  abuaers  break  this  destructive  pattern 
of  Itehavior; 

Whereas  the  average  cost  for  a  public  wel- 
fare agency  to  serve  a  family  tlut>ugh  a 
child  abuse  program  is  twenty  times  greater 
than  self-help  programs  administered  by 
private  organixatlons; 

Whereas  organisations  such  as  Parents 
Anonymous,  and  other  members  of  the  Na- 


tional Child  Abuse  Coalition,  are  expediting 
efforts  to  prevent  child  abuse  in  the  next 
genvation  through  special  programs  for 
abused  children:  and 

Whereas  it  is  sppropriate  to  focus  the  at- 
tention of  the  Nation  upon  the  problem  of 
child  abuse:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Rmolved  by  the  Senate  and  Houae  of  Rep- 
reaentativea  of  the  United  State*  o/Jlmeriea 
in  Gonffrea*  a—embted,  Tiuit  the  month  of 
Aprfl  1987,  U  designated  as  "NaUonal  Child 
Abuse  Prevention  Month",  and  the  Presi- 
dent is  authorized  and  requested  to  issue  a 
protiamation  calling  upon  all  Government 
agencies  and  the  people  of  the  United 
States  to  observe  such  month  with  appropri- 
ate programs,  ceremonies,  and  activities. 


OLDER  AMERICANS  MONTH 

The  Joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  64)  to 
designate  May  1987  as  "Older  Ameri- 
cans Month";  was  considered,  ordered 
to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading, 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  joint  resolution,  and  the  pream- 
ble, are  as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  64 

Whereas  older  Americans  have  contribut- 
ed many  years  of  service  to  their  families, 
their  communities,  and  the  Nation: 

Whereas  the  population  of  the  United 
States  is  comprised  of  a  large  percentage  of 
older  Americans  representing  a  wealth  of 
knowledge  and  experience; 

Whereas  older  Americans  should  t>e  ac- 
knowledged for  the  contributions  they  con- 
tinue to  make  to  their  communities  and  the 
Nation:  and 

Whereas  many  States  and  communities 
aduiowledge  older  Americans  during  the 
month  of  May:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Retolved  by  the  Senate  and  Houae  of  Rep- 
reaentatives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Qongress  assembled.  That  in  recognition 
of  the  traditional  designation  of  the  month 
of  May  as  "Older  Americans  Month"  and 
the  repeated  expression  by  the  Congress  of 
its  appreciation  and  respect  for  the  achieve- 
ments of  older  Americans  and  its  desire  that 
these  Americans  continue  to  play  an  active 
role  in  the  life  of  the  Nation,  the  President 
is  directed  to  issue  a  proclamation  designat- 
ing the  month  of  May  1987,  as  "Older  Amer- 
icans Month",  and  calling  on  the  people  of 
the  United  States  to  observe  such  month 
with  appropriate  programs,  ceremonies,  and 
activities. 


NATIONAL  DIGESTIVE  DISEASES 
AWARENESS  MONTH 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  67)  to 
designate  the  month  of  May  1987  as 
"National  Digestive  Diseases  Aware- 
ness Month";  was  considered,  ordered 
to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading, 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  joint  resolution,  and  the  pream- 
ble, are  as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  67 

Whereas  digestive  diseases  rank  third 
among  Ulnesses  in  total  economic  cost  in  the 
United  SUtes; 

Whereas  digestive  diseases  represent  one 
of  the  Nation's  most  serious  health  prob- 
lems in  terms  of  diacomfori  and  pain,  mor- 
tality, personal  expenditures  for  treatment, 
and  worldng  hours  lost; 


Whereas  twenty  million  Americans  suffer 
from  chranic  digestive  disease: 

Whereas  more  than  fourteen  million  caaea 
of  acute  dlgeatlve  diseaaea  are  treated  in  this 
country  mch  year,  including  one-third  of  all 
mallgnanriea  and  some  of  the  most  common 
acute  infections: 

Whereas  more  Americans  are  hospitalised 
by  digestive  diseases  than  by  any  other  dis- 
eases, nedeaaitating  35  per  centum  of  all  sur- 
gical opecations; 

Whereas  digestive  diseaaea  are  one  of  the 
most-pretalent  causes  of  disability  in  the 
work  foroe; 

Whereas  digestive  diseases  cause  yearly 
expenditure  of  over  $17,000,000,000  in  direct 
health  care  coats,  and  a  total  annual  eco- 
nomic iMiTden  of  nearly  (60.000,000,000; 

Whereas  at  least  one  hundred  different  di- 
gestive diseases,  in  addition  to  other  disor- 
ders of  the  gastrointestinal  tract,  cause 
more  than  two  hundred  deaths  every  year 

Whereas  research  into  the  causes,  cures, 
preventioti,  and  clinical  treatment  of  diges- 
tive diseases  and  related  nutritional  prob- 
lems has  become  a  national  concern,  and 
the  people  of  the  United  States  should  rec- 
ognize digestive  diseases  as  a  major  health 
priority; 

Whereas  national  organizations  such  as 
the  Digestive  Disease  National  Coalition  are 
committed  to  increasing  awareness  and  un- 
derstandibg  of  digestive  diseases  among 
members  of  the  general  public  and  the 
health  care  community; 

Whereas  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health,  through  its  National  Digestive  Dis- 
eases Edacation  and  Information  Clearing- 
house, aad  the  National  Digestive  Diseases 
Advisory  Board  are  committed  to  encourag- 
ing and  coordinating  such  educational  ef- 
forts; and 

Whereas  the  month  of  May  1987  marks 
the  fouriii  anniversary  of  the  National  Di- 
gestive Disease  Education  Program,  a  co- 
ordinated effort  to  educate  the  public  and 
the  health  care  community  regarding  the 
seriousness  of  digestive  diseases,  and  to  pro- 
vide infonnation  relative  to  their  treatment, 
preventicgi.  and  control:  Now,  therefore,  be 
it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
reaentatipe*  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Cononss  aaaembled.  That  the  month  of 
May  1987  is  designated  as  "National  Diges- 
tive Diseases  Awareness  Month".  The  Presi- 
dent is  authorized  and  requested  to  issue  a 
proclamation  calling  upon  the  people  of  the 
United  States  to  olxerve  such  month  with 
appropriate  programs  and  activities. 


THE  40TH  ANNIVERSARY  OP 
THE  MARSHALL  PLAN 

The  Joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  70) 
commemorating  the  40th  anniversary 
of  the  Marshall  plan;  was  considered, 
ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third 
reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

The  preamable  was  agreed  to. 

The  joint  resolution,  and  the  prea- 
mable. are  as  follows: 

8  J.  Ras.  70 

Whereas  1987  marks  the  fortieth  year 
since  the  European  Recovery  Program  or 
what  came  to  be  called  the  Mmnihan  piui 
was  firfll  conceived  and  proclaimed  by 
George  Catlett  Marshall; 

Whereas  the  Marshall  plan  has  been 
hailed  by  leaders  of  friend  and  foe  alike  in 


Wortd  War  11  as  the  most  magnanimous  act 
by  Americans  in  history; 

Whereas  the  Marshall  plan  uniquely  sym- 
bolizes the  bold  and  creative  proinise  inher- 
ent in  the  thought  of  all  free  peoples; 

Whereas  the  Marshall  plan  made  possible 
new  measures  of  trans-Atlantic  cooperation 
through  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organi- 
sation and  other  institutions; 

Whereas  these  institutional  developments 
have  profoundly  enhanced  the  security, 
freedom,  and  prosperity  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Atlantic  Community  general- 
ly; 

Whereas  new  challenges  have  arisen 
which  call  for  recommitment  to  and  reinvig- 
oratlon  of  these  institutions  and  for  their 
continued  viabilitjr. 

Whereas  creative  thought  and  rededica- 
tion  to  the  ideals  and  principles  undergird- 
ing  the  Marshall  plan  are  now  required  to 
assure  the  preservation  of  these  institu- 
tions; and 

Whereas  the  occasion  of  the  fortieth  anni- 
versary of  the  Marshall  plan  provides  a  fit- 
ting opportunity  for  rededication  of  com- 
mitments to  these  iiurtJiictlons:  Now,  there- 
fore, be  it 

Reaolved  by  the  Senate  and  Houae  of  Rep- 
reaentativea  q/  the  United  State*  of  America 
in  Congreu  aaaembled.  That  the  Congress 
acknowledges  the  magnanimity  of  the  Mar- 
ahall  plan,  the  dedication  to  public  service 
and  integrity  of  its  author,  and  the  effort  by 
the  Marshall  Foundation  in  Lexington,  Vir- 
ginia, to  continue  in  American  life  the 
values  for  which  he  stood. 

Tliat  the  Congress  calls  upon  aU  Ameri- 
cans to  rededicate  themselves  to  the  ideals 
of  public  service,  hard  work,  integrity,  and 
compassion  which  George  Catlett  Marshall 
represents  to  this  day  in  American  society. 

That  the  Congress  remembers  that  it  ap- 
proved a  special  congressional  medal  for 
General  Marshall  to  honor  his  service  to  the 
NaUon. 

That  the  Congress  welcomes  with  great 
anticipation  the  publication  on  June  5,  1987, 
of  the  fourth  and  final  volume  of  the  offi- 
cial biography  of  George  Catlett  Marshall. 

That  Congress  believes  the  principles  that 
inspired  the  initiation  of  the  Marshall  plan 
should  continue  to  be  cherished  by  our 
people. 

That  the  month  of  June,  1987,  is  designat- 
ed as  "George  C.  ICarstiall  Month",  and  the 
President  is  authorized  and  requested  to 
issue  a  prodamaation  calling  upon  the 
people  of  the  United  States  to  obaerve  such 
month  with  appropriate  progams,  ceremo- 
nies, and  activities. 


NATIONAL  CANCER  INSTITUTE 
MONTH 

The  Joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  74)  to 
designate  the  month  of  May  1987  as 
"National  Cancer  Institute  Month": 
was  considered,  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  Joint  resolution,  and  the  pream- 
ble, are  as  follows: 

S  J.  Ras.  74 

Whereas  in  1037  the  "National  Cancer  In- 
stitute" was  created  by  law. 

Whereas  the  intent  of  Congress  in  enact- 
ing legislation  in  1937  was  to  initiate  new, 
high  priority,  highly  visible,  national  pro- 
gram for  the  conquest  of  cancer. 

Whereas  Congress  continues  to  stress  the 
importance  of  the  National  Cancer  Institute 


through  the  creation  of  the  1071  National 
Cancer  Act  and  iU  1974,  1978,  1982,  and 
1988  reauthorizations. 

Whereas  the  National  Cancer  Institute 
represents  a  unique  structure  for  a  coherent 
and  systematic  attack  on  the  vastly  complex 
problems  of  cancer  through  the  National 
Cancer  Institute, 

Whereas  the  National  Cancer  Institute 
created  a  network  of  cancer  centers  that  lias 
increased  from  three  before  1971  to  fifty- 
nine  in  1988,  thus  providing  the  Nation  with 
an  invaluable  national  resource  for  cancer 
research,  treatment,  control,  prevention, 
and  training. 

Whereas  recombinant  DNA  techniques 
and  monoclonal  antibody  technologies  have 
contributed  so  much  to  discovering  the  blue- 
print of  cancer  and  now  hold  enormous 
promise  for  rapidly  diagnosing  and  charac- 
terizing tumors  and  for  treating  patients. 

Whereas  cancer  research  scientists  sup- 
ported by  the  National  Cancer  Program 
funded  by  the  National  Cancer  Institute  de- 
termined the  function  of  a  normal  human 
oncogene,  and  are  elucidating  the  role  of  on- 
cogene products  in  cancer,  discovered  the 
structure  of  the  T-cell  receptor,  demonstrat- 
ed the  role  of  viruses  in  the  causation  of 
cancer,  discovered  that  the  virus  HTLV-III 
is  the  cause  of  AIDS,  showing  that  funda- 
mental research  in  cancer  biology  forms  the 
underpinnings  for  all  other  cancer  research 
programs. 

Whereas  it  has  lieen  shown  that  systemic 
therapies,  largely  developed  through  clini- 
cal trials,  can  cure  cancer  with  more  than  50 
per  centum  of  patients  potentially  curable 
and  numerous  cancers  now  have  five-year 
survival  rates  over  75  per  centum  such  as 
thyroid,  endometrium,  melanoma,  breast, 
bladder,  Hodglcin's  disease,  and  prostate  and 
with  children's  five-year  cancer  survival 
rates  reaching  an  alltime  high  of  60  per 
centum. 

Whereas  progress  continues  in  under- 
standing and  planning  strategies  to  inter- 
fere with  cancer  metastasis  and  overcome 
drug  resistance. 

Whereas  collaboration  between  surgery, 
radiation  therapy,  chemotherapy,  and  ther- 
apy with  biological  response  modifiers  has 
greatly  improved  the  outcome  for  cancer  pa- 
tients, allowing  for  less  radical  surgery  by 
utilizing  adjuvant  radiation  and  new  success 
in  hard-to-treat  tumors  ttuough  improved 
chemotherapy. 

Whereas  the  National  Cancer  Institute 
has  mounted  a  major  program  of  research 
on  cancer  prevention  which  serves  as  the 
basis  for  a  prevention  awareness  program 
stressing  what  individuals  can  do  to  lower 
personal  cancer  risk  by  modifying  lifestyle 
factors  such  as  diet,  and 

Whereas  the  National  Cancer  Act  has  fos- 
tered the  transfer  of  information  from  basic 
research  to  the  patient's  bedside,  while 
strengthening  a  network  that  links  basic  sci- 
ence laboratories,  cancer  centers,  coopera- 
tive groups  of  clinical  researchers,  commu- 
nity oncologists,  practicing  physicians,  and 
nurse  oncologists,  and  facilitate  the  applica- 
tion of  the  results  of  research:  Now,  there- 
fore, be  it 

Re*6lx>ed  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
reaentativea  of  the  United  Statea  of  America 
in  Congreaa  aaaemt)led.  That  the  month  of 
May.  1987  is  designated  as  "National  Cancer 
Institute  Month",  and  the  President  of  the 
United  States  is  authorized  and  requested  to 
issue  a  proclamation  calling  upon  the  people 
of  the  United  States  and  all  appropriate 
Government  agencies  to  obaerve  the  month 
with  appropriate  programs  and  activities. 


NATIONAL  DOWN  SYNDROME 
MONTH 

The  Joint  resolution  (8J.  Res.  84)  to 
designate  October  1987  as  "National 
Down  Ssnidrome  Month";  was  consid- 
ered, ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  Joint  resolution,  and  the  pream- 
ble, are  as  follows: 

S.J.  Ras.  84 

Whereas  the  past  decade  and  a  half  liaa 
brought  a  greater  and  more  enllgthened  at- 
titude in  the  care  and  training  of  the  devel- 
opmentally  disabled: 

Whereas  one  such  condition  which  has 
undergone  considerable  reevaluation  is  that 
of  Down  sjmdrome— a  problem  which,  just  a 
short  time  ago,  was  often  stigmatised  as  a 
mentally  retarded  condition  which  relegated 
its  victims  to  lives  of  passivity  in  institutions 
and  l>ack  rooms; 

Whereas  ttm>ugh  the  efforts  of  concerned 
physicians,  teachers  and  parent  groups  such 
as  the  National  Down  Sjmdrome  Congress, 
programs  are  being  put  in  place  to  educate 
new  parents  of  babies  with  Down  syndrome, 
to  develop  special  education  flsimm  within 
mainstreamed  programs  in  schools,  to  i»t>- 
vide  for  vocational  training  in  preparation 
for  entering  the  work  force,  and  to  perpare 
young  adults  with  Down  syndrome  for  inde- 
pendent living  in  the  community; 

Whereas  the  cost  of  such  services  de- 
signed to  help  individuals  with  Down  syn- 
drome move  into  their  rightful  place  in  our 
society  is  but  a  tiny  fraction  of  the  cost  of 
Institutionalization; 

Whereas  not  only  the  improvement  in 
educational  opportunities  for  those  with 
Down  syndrome,  but  also  the  advancement 
in  medical  science  is  adding  to  a  brighter 
outlook  for  Individuals  bom  with  this  chro- 
mosomal configuration;  and 

Whereas  public  awareness  and  acceptance 
of  the  capabilities  of  children  with  Down 
syndrome  can  greatly  facilitate  their  being 
mainstreamed  in  our  society:  Now,  there- 
fore, l>e  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assenMed,  That  October  1987  is 
designated  as  "National  Down  Sydnme 
Month"  and  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States  is  authorized  and  requested  to 
issue  a  proclamation  calling  upon  the  people 
of  the  United  States  to  observe  the  desig- 
nated month  with  appropriate  programs, 
ceremonies,  and  activities. 


INTERNATIONAL  SPECIAL  OLYM- 
PICS WEEK  AND  INTERNA- 
TIONAL SPECIAL  OLYMPICS 
DAY 

The  Joint  resolution  (SJ.  Res.  85)  to 
designate  the  period  commencing  on 
Augxist  2,  1987  and  ending  on  August 
8,  1987,  as  "International  Special 
Olympics  Weelt".  and  to  designate 
August  3.  1987.  as  "International  Spe- 
cial Olympics  Day",  was  considered, 
ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third 
reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  Joint  resolution,  and  the  pream- 
ble, are  as  follows: 


BJ. 


I 
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II— ily 


immUHy 

putldpste  umual- 

sU  over  the 


OaX 


<MyiB|i*ci   oompetttlon 
to  tana  «  haalthy  aeU- 
to  baUd  a  parittre  work- 
far  the  borne  ■ad  Job; 
the    peit    two    decMlei    have 
In  the  care, 
of  flfeMdal  OlTrnptana; 
tbe  IntMnittnnil  Sununer  8pe- 
tatid  every  four  yeara, 
of  M.000  oommunitles 
Olympici  around  the 


tlie    IMfT    Vn    International 

raymiiie  Oamee  from  July 

a.  in  South  Bend.  Indiana,  will 

■thlatae.  1B.000  ndunteen.  and 

of  giHBte  from  6S  eountriee  and 

Ita  territories  and 


tlieee  mtematlonal  Oames  will 
be  the  laiteet  worldwide  amateur  sportinc 
ia(lWT;aiid 

I  both  nentally  handicapped  chll- 
I  adnlta  wID  compete  in  over  13  offi- 
cial and  denooetratlan  aporta  in  a  true  dis- 
play of  unity  which  signifies  the  spirit  of 
the  Timiiiialhsial  BmninfT  Special  Olympic 
:  Nov.  therefore,  be  it 

:  tar  Iks  StNOte  and  Hoiue  of  Rep- 
I  Qftke  VnUed  StaUt  of  America 
te  Cbwtfrass  eiswwMwf,  That  the  period 
cooMBBdnc  on  August  2.  1M7.  and  ending 
on  August  8.  IMT.  is  designated  as  "Intema- 
tkaal  npsrisl  (Mympics  Weeic",  and  August 
S.  IMT.  is  deslgnsfrrt  as  "International  Spe- 
cial ^mplei  Day",  and  the  President  is  au- 
thorlnd  and  requested  to  issue  a  prodama- 
tkm  calliBg  on  the  people  of  the  United 
Slates  to  obaeive  such  period  and  day  with 
awMopriate  mgrama.  ceremonieB,  and  ac- 
tivity. 


Whereas  the  Commission's  record  of  na- 
tlimal  service  has  encompassed  tremendous 
changes  in  technology  and  competition  ac- 
companying the  development  and  growth  of 
waterways,  railTtwds,  pipelines,  motor  carri- 
ers. Mul  air  carriers; 

Wlsereas  the  Commission  has  steadfastly 
endeavored  to  guard  and  protect  the  public 
Interest  in  the  development  and  regulation 
of  the  Nation's  transportation  system:  and 

Whereas,  under  its  one  hundred  years  of 
regulatory  oversight  dedicated  to  the  devel- 
opmait.  promotion,  and  preservation  of  a 
national  system  of  transportation  under  a 
free  enterprise  economy,  a  transportation 
systeci  unsurpassed  throughout  the  world 
has  been  established:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Retolved  by  Vie  Senate  and  Houte  of  Rep- 
reaentativet  of  the  United  State*  of  America 
in  Cangra*  auembled.  That  April  3.  IMT.  is 
desimated  as  "Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission Day".  The  President  is  authorised 
and  requested  to  issue  a  proclamation  call- 
ing upon  the  people  of  the  United  States  to 
obseive  that  day  with  appropriate  ceremo- 
nies and  activities  to  recoi^iiae  the  one  hun- 
dredth anniversary  of  the  establishment  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 


DITERBTATE  CX>MMERCE 
COlOflSSION  DAY 

The  Joint  lenlution  (SJ^.  Res.  96) 
«lfiJ«iiatlfig  April  3.  1987.  as  "Inter- 
gtate  Oommeroe  Commiasion  Day"  was 
rnnriitrrrrt.  mdered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
thne.  and  paaed. 

The  i»eamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  Joint  resolution,  and  the  pream- 
ble, are  as  follows: 

aj.Itas.9S 


Whereas  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission was  created  by  Congress  in  1887  to 
liiiiikMrniil  the  rnngrwilnnil  mandate  to 
regulate  Inttiatatt  transportation,  and  1987 
marts  the  one  hundredth  year  of  its  contin- 
uous public  service; 

I  the  Cofmniesion  was  the  first  in- 
quasl-Judlcial.  administrative 
'  created  by  CoBgreas  ss  a  plmeering 
in  a  gruwiug  Nation's  legal  system 
with  a  liaillin  rale  in  the  development  of  an 
tnereasiiitfly  important  body  of  administra- 
tive law; 

Whereas  the  one-hundred-year  period  of 
the  OonniBBlon's  regulatory  responsibility 
has  aariwaeed  the  diaUenge  of  two  world 
wars  and  other  major  international  oon- 
tUets.  as  wril  as  oontlnoous  fluctuations  in 
the  Mstlon's  ■«™««'"r  and  business  cycles 
whldi  span  the  Great  Depression,  postwar 
and  the  tt^jimifaif  of  the  nuclear 


NA-nONAL  ARBOR  DAY 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider 
the  Joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  60)  to 
authorize  the  President  to  proclaim 
the  last  Friday  of  April  each  year  as 
"National  Arbor  Day,"  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  with  an  amendment: 

On  page  2,  line  2,  strike  "each  year"  and 
insert  "1987.' 

So  as  to  make  the  Joint  resolution 
read: 

S.J.  Ru.  60 

Reaolved  by  the  Senate  and  Houte  of  Rep- 
resentative* of  the  United  Slate*  of  America 
in  Cvngre**  a**eml>led.  That  the  President 
is  hereby  authorized  and  requested  to  issue 
a  proclsmation  designating  the  last  Friday 
of  A»ril  1987  as  "National  Arbor  Day"  and 
calling  upon  the  people  of  the  United  States 
to  observe  such  a  day  with  appropriate  cere- 
monies and  activities. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  Joint  resolution  was  ordered  to 
be  digressed  for  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"Joint  resolution  to  authorize  the 
President  to  proclaim  the  last  Friday 
of  April  1987  as  'National  Arbor 
Day*.". 


THE  EXECUTTVE  CALENDAR 

Bfr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  if  I  may 
ask  the  distinguished  acting  Republi- 
can leader,  in  regard  to  the  Executive 
Calendar,  I  understand  that  the  first 
item.  Calendar  Order  No.  2,  message 
No.  73-3,  is  not  cleared  on  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle. 

I  ask.  therefore,  out  of  the  remain- 
ing nominations  on  page  2  of  the  Exec- 
utive Calendar,  those  coming  under 
the  National  Commission  on  libraries 
and  Information  Science,  and  under 
National  Foundation  on  the  Arts  and 
the  Humanities,  continuing  on  page  3 
and  luider  new  reix>rts  on  page  3,  all 


nominations  on  page  4  under  the  Judi- 
ciary, th*  Department  of  Justice,  and 
on  page  5  imder  the  Department  of 
Justice— If  all  those  nominations  are 
cleared  op  the  other  side  of  thft  aisle? 

Mr.  H|:TiM8.  Mr.  President,  indeed 
they  have  been. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  disttaguished  acting  Republican 
leader. 
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EKECUTIVE  SESSION 

ISx.  BTRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  session  to  consider 
items  on  the  calendar  which  have  been 
enumerated  and  have  been  cleared  on 
the  other  side  of  the  aisle,  that  those 
nominations  be  considered  and  con- 
firmed ea  bloc,  and  that  the  motion  to 
reconsider  be  laid  on  the  table. 

The  PHESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objeotion,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  nominations  considered  and 
confirmed  en  bloc  are  as  follows: 

National  Commissioii  on  T.twiastss  and 
Invobmation  Scixncx 

George  B.  Nash,  of  Iowa,  to  be  member  of 
the  National  Commission  on  Libraries  and 
Informatlen  Science. 

National  FoinniATioN  on  thk  Akts  and  thx 
HnHAHinxs 

David  N.  Baker,  of  Indiana,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  National  Council  on  the 
Arte. 

Nina  Brock,  of  Tennessee,  to  be  a  member 
of  the  National  Council  on  the  Arte. 

Robert  Oarfias.  of  California,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  National  Council  on  the 
Arte. 

Robert  M-  Johnson,  of  Florida,  to  be  a 
member  Of  the  National  Council  on  the 
Arte. 

Ardls  E^rainik,  of  Illinois,  to  be  a  member 
of  the  National  Council  on  the  Arte. 

Harvey  tJchtenstein.  of  New  York,  to  be  a 
member  Of  the  National  Council  on  the 
Arte. 

Arthur  MitcheU,  of  New  York,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  National  Council  on  the 
Arte. 

Sally  Btayley  Bliss,  of  New  York,  to  be  a 
member  ^f  the  National  Council  on  the 
Arte. 

Rosemary  G.  McMillan,  of  Nevada,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  National  Museum  Services 
Board. 

James  S.  Duff,  of  Pennsylvania,  to  be  a 
member  9f  the  National  Museum  Services 
Board. 

SmaU.  Busnnss  AmaNisraATioN 

James  Abdnor.  of  South  Dakota,  to  be  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration. 

The  Judiciabt 

Edward  Leavy,  of  Oregon,  to  be  U.S.  cir- 
cuit Judge  for  the  ninth  circuit. 

Morton  I.  Qreenberg.  of  New  Jersey,  to  be 
U.S.  circuit  Judge  for  the  third  dreuit. 

Malcolm  F.  Marsh,  of  Oregon,  to  be  U.S. 
district  Judge  for  the  district  of  Oregon. 

DBPAKnonr  or  Jitstics 
Frederick  J.  Hess,  of  Illinois,  to  be  U.S.  at- 
torney for  the  southern  district  of  Illinois. 

P.  Raymond  Lamonica,  of  Louisiana,  to  be 
UjS.  attorney  for  the  middle  district  of  Lou- 


O.  Xvans  Denney,  of  Delaware,  to  be  U.S. 
Marshal  for  the  district  of  Delaware. 

Blaine  Skiimer,  of  Idaho,  to  be  U.S.  Mar- 
shal for  the  district  of  Idaho. 

James  L.  Meyers,  of  Louisiana,  to  be  U.S. 
Marshal  for  the  middle  district  of  Louisiana. 

Francis  K.  Peo.  of  New  Yorii.  to  be  U.S. 
Marshal  for  the  northern  district  of  New 
York. 

Eugene  V.  Mamillo,  of  Pennsylvsnla.  to 
be  VA  Marshal  for  the  western  district  of 
Pennsylvania. 

John  T.  Callery.  of  Tennessee,  to  be  U.S. 
Marshal  for  the  western  district  of  Tennes- 
see. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President 
be  immediately  notified  of  the  confir- 
mation of  the  nominations. 

The  FRBSIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

coMnaMATioN  or  jm  abdnok  as  sba 

ADMIN  laiSATIOK 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  it  Is  not 
often  that  we  have  the  opportunity  to 
make  a  speech  praising  a  nominee 
whom  we  know  really  well,  whom  we 
call  a  friend.  So  it  is  a  special  pleasiire 
and  honor  to  rise  today  to  give  my 
hearty  endorsement  of  Jim  Abdnor  as 
administrator  of  the  SmaU  Business 
Administration. 

Jim  was  a  stalwart  ally  throughout 
my  tenure  as  majority  leader.  I  valued 
his  friendship  and  his  counsel.  And  I 
do  not  know  any  Senator  who  cared 
more  about  his  constituents,  who 
worked  harder  for  them  and  for  men 
and  women  throughout  rural  America, 
than  Jim  Abdnor. 

It  is  Jim's  commitment  and  under- 
standing of  small  town  America,  of 
small  business,  its  special  needs  and 
concerns,  that  makes  his  nomination 
so  right. 

The  Small  Business  Administration 
has  been  hard  hit  by  the  budget 
crunch.  But  no  one  is  better  suited  to 
protect  the  needs  of  the  small  business 
community,  while  understanding  the 
fiscal  restraint  needed,  than  Jim. 

Needless  to  say,  I  would  rather  Jim 
was  sitting  here  on  the  floor  right 
now,  as  the  Junior  Senator  from  South 
Dakota.  But  since  that  is  not  in  the 
cards,  I  am  very  happy  he  wlU  be  ful- 
filling an  Important  role  in  this  admin- 
istration. I  have  no  doubt  that  he  will 
be  an  able  and  active  head  at  the  SBA. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  rise  to  support  and  to  urge  the 
Senate  to  confirm  the  nomination  of 
former  Senator  James  Abdnor  to  be 
the  administrator  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration.  On  March  10, 
1987,  the  President  submitted  this 
nomination  to  the  Senate  and  on 
March  18,  1987,  the  Small  Business 
Committee  voted  unanimously  by  a 
vote  of  18  to  zero  to  report  the  nomi- 
nation to  the  Senate.  I  want  to  com- 
mend the  chairman  of  the  committee. 
Senator  Bumpsrs,  for  moving  quickly 
to  hold  confirmation  hearings  and  to 
report  this  nomination  to  the  full 
Senate. 


The  battle  over  the  future  of  the 
Small  Business  Administration  Is  over. 
The  agency  is  here  to  stay.  Jim 
Abdnor's  nomination  and  confirmation 
as  administrator,  in  my  Judgment,  is 
the  final  chmjter  of  that  all-too-long 
and  torturous  history.  For  almost  a 
year,  the  SBA  has  not  had  a  perma- 
nent administrator.  Now  there  Is  an 
enormous  Job  to  be  done  to  restore  the 
morale  of  employees  and  the  confi- 
dence of  the  small  business  communi- 
ty in  the  SBA.  With  Jim  at  the  helm 
of  the  agency,  we  can  get  on  with  that 
important  task  of  rebuilding  the 
agency. 

For  those  of  us  in  the  Senate  who 
were  colleagues  of  Jim's,  I  know  there 
is  consensus  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
about  his  character.  He  Is  a  fine 
human  being.  He  is  genuine  and  sin- 
cere, and  I  am  confident  that  he  will 
work  hard  to  make  SBA  a  strong 
agency.  A  person  of  the  highest  integ- 
rity, we  can  rest  assiued  that  Jim  will 
approach  this  Job  as  responsibily  as  he 
did  his  duties  in  the  U.S.  Senate, 
which  was  with  a  strong  sense  of  com- 
mitment. Moreover,  he  will  be  a  per- 
sistent and  forceful  advocate  for  small 
businesses. 

When  Jim  was  in  the  Congress,  he 
was  a  supporter  of  the  Small  Business 
Administration  and  its  programs.  For 
example,  last  summer  during  the 
height  of  the  construction  season 
when  small  contractors  found  surety 
bonding  unavailable,  he  offered  an 
amendment  which  passed  the  Senate 
to  increase  the  authorized  level  for  the 
SBA  Surety  Bond  Program.  He  also 
voted  in  favor  of  maintj^intng  SBA  as 
an  independent  agency. 

For  most  of  his  life  he  has  been  dedi- 
cated to  public  service.  After  serving  in 
legislative  bodies  for  most  of  his 
career,  he  is  excited  and  looks  forward 
to  working  in  the  executive  branch  of 
the  Oovemment  as  the  administrator 
of  SBA.  As  he  stated  during  his  confir- 
mation hearings,  he  wants  to  make 
SBA  the  best  that  it  can  be  and  is 
committed  to  devoting  the  next  2 
years  to  that  effort. 

Mr.  President,  Jim  Abdnor  under- 
stands the  problems  that  face  our  Na- 
tion's small  businesses.  He  under- 
stands the  importance  of  having  a 
strong  effective  agency,  for  the  SBA  is 
the  only  agency  in  the  Government 
whose  sole  mission  is  to  serve  small 
businesses— the  most  important  sector 
of  our  economy.  He  understands  the 
importance  we  in  the  Congress  place 
on  having  this  agency  move  forward, 
and  he  will  work  with  us  to  that  end. 
Thus,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  to 
confirm  James  Abdnor  as  the  new 
SBA  administrator. 

nomination  or  jm  assnoi  to  bs  adminis- 
trator OP  THK  SMALL  BUSINKSS  ADMINISTRA- 
TION 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
extremely  pleased  that  the  Senate  will 
soon  be  voting  on  the  nomination  of 


Senator  Jim  Abdnor  to  be  the  next 
Administrator  of  the  Small  Busineas 
Administration  [SBA]  for  two  reaamia. 

First,  it  is  most  gratifying  that  after 
an  extremely  stormy  year,  we  will  fi- 
nally have  an  Administrator  of  the 
SBA  who  will  be  dedicated  to  restoring 
internal  morale  and  external  confi- 
dence in  the  Agency.  This  will  be  a  tre- 
mendous vindertaklng.  but  I  can  think 
of  no  individual  better  suited  for  the 
task  than  Jim  Abdnor. 

Second,  it  is  a  distinct  personal 
pleasure  to  have  the  opportunity  to 
offer  my  good  friend  and  long  time 
colleague,  Jim  Abdnor,  all  the  best  as 
he  enters  a  new  phase  in  his  career  of 
public  service.  I  have  worked  side  by 
side  with  Jim  since  first  coming  to 
Congress  In  1975.  Together,  we  repre- 
sented the  people  of  South  Dakota  as 
Members  of  both  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  the  Senate  for  vaan 
than  a  decade. 

Jim's  dedicated  public  servloe  qjans 
more  than  30  years.  His  career  in 
public  office  b^an  in  the  South 
DakoU  State  Senate  in  1956.  He 
served  in  that  ci4>acity  for  12  years 
before  becoming  the  State's  Lieuten- 
ant Governor.  He  then  came  to  Con- 
gress where  he  represented  South 
Dakota  for  four  terms  in  the  House 
and  one  In  the  Senate. 

His  experience  is  diverse.  Before  en- 
tering public  office,  Jim  was  a  teacher. 
He  grew  up  on  and  still  owns  and  oper- 
ates a  farm.  He  spent  his  childhood 
working  in  his  father's  store.  Jim 
knows  firsthand  what  our  small  busi- 
ness community  means  to  the  future 
strength  of  the  Nation.  South  Dakota 
benefited  greatly  from  his  selfless 
service.  The  Nation  will  now  be  equal- 
ly fortunate. 

Jim  has  proved  himself  as  a  strong 
advocate  for  small  business.  He  was 
awarded  the  National  Federation  of 
Independent  Business  "Guardian  of 
Small  Business"  award  every  year  he 
served  in  the  Senate.  Congress  and  the 
administration  have  listened  to  him 
when  he  took  the  lead  on  issues  criti- 
cal to  small  business. 

As  chairman  of  the  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  on  Treasury,  Postal 
Service  and  General  Government.  Jim 
was  a  leader  in  the  successful  effort  to 
force  the  IRS  to  repeal  a  regulation 
requiring  farmers,  ranchers  and  small 
business  owners  to  keep  cumbersome, 
detailed  logs  to  substantiate  business 
use  of  vehicles. 

When  the  SBA's  Surety  Bond  Pro- 
gram ran  out  of  authority  shortly 
before  the  end  of  the  last  fiscal  year. 
Jim  proposed  legislation  to  Increase 
the  program's  fimding  level.  Congress 
accepted  the  proposal  and  this  year 
the  administration  recommended  in- 
creasing the  funding  level  for  the 
coming  fiscal  year  in  keeping  with  his 
legislation. 
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Jim  Im  a  filter  who  has  been  a  con- 
■iatent  auKiorter  of  the  SBA.  While  in 
OongreaB.  he  ooulstaitly  voted 
fgrnhnrnt  ptoftoaaiB  to  eliminate  the 
aceney.  Indeed,  he  accepted  this  nomi- 
nation only  after  he  gained  assurances 
that  the  aceney  would  retain  Its  inde- 
poMlait  status.  He  has  Indicated  that 
his  initial  objective  as  Administrator 
wfll  be  to  restore  confidence  in  and 
boost  morale  at  the  SBA. 

I  am  proud  that  the  President  has 
selected  and  that  the  Senate  Is  about 
to  oonfliin  my  good  friend  Jim  Abdnor 
as  the  next  Administrator  of  the  SBA. 
I  am  confklait  that  the  Senate  will 
Join  me  in  widiing  him  all  the  best. 
His  experience  and  talent  will  be  an 
Invataiable  source  of  strength  for  the 
agency  and  for  the  Nation's  small  busi- 
ness. His  petspectlve  and  drive  are  ex- 
actly what  the  SBA  needs  to  put  past 
oontroveiaies  behind  and  to  help  guide 
it  into  a  new  era  of  service  to  Ameri- 
ca's small  business. 

•  Mr.  LEAHT.  Mr.  President,  three 
Judicial  nominations  are  now  before 
the  Senate.  On  March  11. 1987,  the  Ju- 
diciary C(»nmlttee  held  a  hearing  on 
these  niMnlnations.  at  which  I  presid- 
ed. Baaed  on  the  investigation  con- 
ducted by  committee  staff,  and  on  the 
record  made  at  the  hearing,  all  these 
nominees  appear  well  qualified  for  the 
Judgeships  to  which  they  have  been 
nominated.  In  order  to  provide  further 
information  on  these  nominations 
before  the  Senate  acts  on  them,  I  offer 
the  following  brief  summaries  of  the 
ncnninees'  qualifications,  and  of  the 
testimony  elicited  at  the  hearing. 

First,  Morton  L  Greenberg  has  been 
nominated  to  the  Third  Circuit  Court 
of  Appeals.  Judge  Greenberg  has 
served  in  positions  of  increasing  re- 
qwn^bllity  In  the  State  courts  of  New 
Jersey  since  1973.  Currently,  he  is  pre- 
siding Judge  of  part  F  of  the  Appellate 
Division  of  the  New  Jersey  Superior 
Court.  He  also  has  extensive  lltigita- 
tlon  experience,  both  in  private  prac- 
tice and  as  assistant  attorney  general 
of  New  Jersey,  in  charge  of  aU  civil 
lltigatiim  on  behalf  of  the  State.  As  an 
appellate  Judge,  the  nominee  has  man- 
aged a  substantial  docket,  and  com- 
piled an  outstanding  record  of  well- 
written  and  expeditiously  issued  opin- 
kms,  which  have  been  frequently  cited 
and  rarely  reversed.  At  the  hearing. 
Judge  Greenberg  responded  satisfacto- 
rily to  questions  about  his  Judicial 
record,  i^vellate  case  management, 
and  the  problems  involved  in  the  tran- 
sition from  the  State  to  the  Federal 
bench. 

Second.  Edward  Leavy  has  been 
nominated  to  the  Ninth  Circuit  Court 
of  Appeals.  He  has  a  been  a  trial  judge 
for  30  years  (ova-  half  his  life),  begin- 
ninc  in  the  State  courts  in  Oregon, 
and  culminating  with  service  as  a  n.S. 
magistrate,  and,  since  1984,  as  U.S. 
District  Judge  for  the  District  of 
Oregon.  Questions  posed  at  the  hear- 


ing focused  on  his  outstanding  record 
of  facilitating  settlement  of  cases  in 
Federal  and  State  court;  on  the  value 
for  an  appellate  Judge  of  extensive  ex- 
perience as  a  trial  judge;  and  on  the 
chamcteristics  of  a  good  trial  judge. 
Judge  Leavy's  responses  were  fully  sat- 
isfaertory. 

Third.  Malcolm  F.  Marsh  has  been 
nominated  to  succeed  Judge  Leavy  on 
the  U.S.  District  Court  in  Oregon.  He 
has  spent  his  entire  career  in  private 
practice  in  Salem,  OR,  as  an  active 
and  well-regarded  trial  lawyer,  with 
particular  emphasis  on  defense  of 
legal  malpractice,  product  liability  and 
other  tort  claims.  At  the  hearing,  Mr. 
Marsh  assured  the  committee  of  his 
understanding  of  the  challenges  at- 
tenctent  upon  the  transition  from  the 
role  of  trial  advocate  to  that  of  judge. 
He  stated  that  he  would  give  particu- 
lar attention  to  the  need  to  refresh  his 
knowledge  of  criminal  trial  procedure, 
since  his  practice  has,  in  recent  years, 
focused  on  civil  litigation.  He  also  dis- 
cussed his  experience  in  complex  liti- 
gation, and  his  views  on  fashioning  ap- 
propriate remedies  for  constitutional 
violations. 

Mr.  President,  no  responsibility  en- 
trusted to  the  n.S.  Senate  is  more  im- 
portant than  the  constitutional  duty 
to  advise  and  consent  on  nominations 
to  the  Federal  courts.  We  owe  it  to  the 
American  people  to  take  the  time  and 
devote  the  resources  necessary  to  de- 
termine whether  each  Judicial  nomi- 
nee meets  the  highest  standards  of 
professional  excellence,  integrity,  and 
Judicial  temperament.  I  believe  that, 
with  the  three  nominations  now 
before  the  Senate,  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee has  begun  to  set  the  100th  Con- 
gress on  the  right  track  in  fulfilling 
this  responsibility.  These  nominations 
have  been  carefully  scrutinized;  an  ex- 
tensive public  hearing  has  been  held; 
and,  in  my  view,  the  record  amply 
demonstrates  their  fitness  for  the  po- 
sitions to  which  they  have  been  nomi- 
nated. Accordingly,  I  urge  the  Senate 
to  give  its  consent  to  these  nomina- 
tions.* 

COMnRMATIOIl  OP  JVWim  MORTON  GRKXNBKRG 
FOR  THOU)  CIRCUIT  COURT  OF  APPEALS 

Mr.  BRADL£T.  I  am  pleased  that 
the  Senate  will  confirm  today  Judge 
Morton  Greenberg  to  fill  a  vacancy  in 
the  Third  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals. 

Judge  Greenberg.  who  has  most  re- 
cently served  as  a  sui>erior  court  judge 
in  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  brings  ex- 
tensive legal  experience  to  the  Third 
Circuit.  He  has  been  a  member  of  the 
bar  for  30  years.  During  that  time,  he 
gained  experience  on  both  sides  of  the 
bench.  As  a  litigator.  Judge  Greenberg 
was  in  private  practice  for  many  years 
and  later  served  the  people  of  New 
Jersey  in  the  New  Jersey  Attorney 
General's  Office  as  assistant  attorney 
general.  As  a  judge,  he  has  served  on 
the  Superior  Court  of  New  Jersey 
since  1973.  Judge  Greenberg  has  been 
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revpointed  to  the  bench  by  two  Gov- 
ernors of  different  political  parties, 
and  had  been  elevated  by  successive 
Chief  Justices  to  increasingly  impor- 
tant positions.  Since  1980,  he  has  been 
assigned  to  the  Appellate  Division 
where  he  has  served  as  presiding  judge 
on  part  F  of  that  court. 

Judge  Greenberg  has  a  rich  and 
varied  background  of  judicial  experi- 
ence, having  presided  as  both  a  trial 
and  iu)p«llate  judge.  During  his  years 
on  the  court  he  has  published  over  131 
decisions.  The  Judge  has  heard  a 
myraid  of  cases  on  consititutional 
issues  Hanging  from  a  Commerce 
Clause  oase  concerning  the  trucking 
industry,  to  due  process  question  aris- 
ing for  a  criminal  entn4}ment  case,  to 
a  challenge  on  the  constitutionality  of 
a  debt  limitation  clause  in  a  State  con- 
stitution. 

Today,  the  Third  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals  faces  an  impending  crisis. 
With  four  vacancies  on  the  court,  the 
current  backlog  of  3  months  will 
shortly  reach  a  6-month  backlog.  It  is 
imperative  that  these  vacancies  be 
filled  as  soon  as  possible  in  order  to 
avoid  a  crisis  of  judicial  delay  in  the 
Third  Cfexnilt  that  could  take  years  to 
remedy.  How  fortunate  we  are  at  this 
time  to  have  a  man  of  Judge  Green- 
berg's  dJiber  and  enthusiasm  avail- 
able to  fill  one  of  these  vacancies.  I  am 
sure  Judge  Greenberg  will  bring  to  the 
Third  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  the 
same  seilse  of  fairness  and  justice  he 
has  exercised  consistently  for  over  a 
decade  la  the  courts  of  New  Jersey. 


lbgislative;  session 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
return  to  legislative  session. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PRINTING  ADDITIONAL  COPIES 
OP  PUBLIC  LAW  93-344 

Mr.  EnrRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimoiis  consent  that  additional 
copies  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Impoundment  and  Control  Act  of 
1974,  Public  Law  93-344,  as  amended, 
be  printed  as  a  Senate  docimient  to- 
gether with  the  rules  of  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEES 
TO  TAKE  CERTAIN  ACTIONS 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  committees 
may  be  permitted  to  file  bills,  resolu- 
tions, and  nominations  until  5  pjn. 
today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECORD  TO 
REMAIN  OPEN  UNTIL  5  P.M. 
TODAY 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Rkcori) 
remain  open  until  5  o'clock  p.m.  today 
for  the  introduction  of  bills  and  reso- 
lutions and  for  the  submission  of 
statements. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEES 
TO  FILE  REPORTS 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  committees 
may  have  imtil  5  o'clock  p.m.  to  file  re- 
ports. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDERS  FOR  MONDAY.  MARCH 
23,  1987 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today,  it 
stand  in  recess  until  the  hour  of  4:30 
p.m.  on  Monday  next. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


DIVISION  OF  TIME  ON  HOUSE 
JOINT  RESOLUTION  175 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  on  Monday 
next,  after  the  two  leaders  or  their 
designees  have  been  recognized  imder 
the  standing  order,  the  time  imder  the 
rule  be  equally  divided  between  the 
distinguished  Republican  leader  and 
mv5splf 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  on 
Monday,  the  Senate  will  convene  at 
the  hour  of  4:30  p.m.  After  the  two 
leaders  have  been  recognized  under 
the  standing  order,  the  time  under  the 
cloture  rule,  namely  1  hour,  will  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the 
distinguished  Republican  leader,  Mr. 
Dole,  and  myself  or  our  designees.  At 
the  close  of  1  hour  after  convening, 
the  Chair  will  ask  the  clerk  to  call  the 
roll  to  establish  a  quorum.  Upon  the 
establishment  of  a  quorum,  the  Senate 
will  proceed  to  vote  on  the  motion  to 
invoke  cloture  on  the  motion  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  House 
Joint  Resolution  175.  That  will  be  an 
automatic  rollcaU  vote,  and  as  to  what 
will  occur  after  that  vote  depends 
upon  the  outcome  of  the  vote. 

If  the  motion  to  invoke  cloture  is 
adopted  by  the  necessary  three-fifths 
vote,  then  there  will  be  no  other  busi- 
ness before  the  Senate  until  action  is 
completed  on  House  Joint  Resolution 


175.  If  the  motion  to  invoke  cloture 
does  not  secure  the  necessary  three- 
fifths  vote,  and  I  doubt  that  it  will, 
then  the  Senate  will  resume  consider- 
ation of  the  motion  to  proceed  to  take 
up  the  moratorium  resolution. 

There  will  be  another  cloture  vote 
on  Tuesday.  Hopefully,  by  then  we  can 
have  other  measures  also  cleared  for 
action.  I  want  to  make  way  wherever  I 
can  for  the  Senate  to  transact  other 
business  which  may  be  ready  for 
action  and  necessary.  I  am  glad  to  try 
to  accommodate  where  I  can,  but  I  do 
hope  that  eventually  we  will  have 
enough  votes  to  invoke  cloture  on  the 
motion  to  proceed. 

We  have  had  a  good  day  today.  The 
concurrent  resolution  on  the  highway 
matter  has  been  adopted,  and  I  com- 
pliment the  managers  of  that  meas- 
ure. I  first  compliment  and  thank  Mr. 
HoLLiifGS  again  for  expediting  the  re- 
porting of  the  concurrent  resolution 
from  the  Committee  on  Commerce 
early  today,  as  he  promised  on  yester- 
day would  happen.  I  also  compliment 
and  thank  the  managers  of  the  meas- 
ure. Senators  Moykiham  and  Burdick 
and  Stmms  and  Statpord  for  doing 
their  usual  good  job.  They  demon- 
strated the  kind  of  skill,  knowledge, 
expertise,  workmanship  and  teamwork 
that  make  this  a  great  institution.  It 
always  redounds  to  the  good  interests 
of  the  people. 

These  Senators  have  worked  hard. 
This  was  a  measure  that  passed  both 
Houses  last  year,  died  in  conference, 
and  these  Senators  and  others  were 
able  to  get  the  measure  out  of  commit- 
tees this  year  and  to  shepherd  the 
measure  on  the  floor  and  through  the 
meetings  of  the  conference  with  the 
Members  of  the  other  body,  and  to 
reach  a  final  vote  today.  So  they  did  a 
good  job,  and  I  personally  want  to 
thank  them.  I  also  want  to  thank  the 
distinguished  Republican  leader  for 
helping  to  expedite  the  work  on  the 
measiu-e  and  for  letting  the  Senate  go 
to  a  vote  on  the  resolution.  Mr.  Dole 
indicated  he  would  prefer  to  have  had 
some  additional  time,  but  rather  than 
delay  action  in  the  Senate  he,  as  he 
explained,  very  graciously  proceeded 
to  let  the  Senate  vote,  and  I  thank 
him. 

Mr.  President,  unless  the  distin- 
guished acting  Republican  leader  has 
some  other  business  which  he  wovQd 
like  to  transact,  I  am  prepared  to  let 
the  Senate  go  out. 

Mr.  President,  before  moving  to 
recess  over  for  the  weekend,  I  have 
been  asked  by  the  distinguished  acting 
RepubUcan  leader,  speaking  for  the 
distinguished  Republican  leader,  as  to 
what  time  the  vote  on  the  cloture 
motion  will  occur  on  Tuesday  next. 

I  am  prepared  to  say  that  the  vote 
on  the  cloture  motion  on  Tuesday 
next  will  not  occur  prior  to  the  hour 
of  3  o'clock  p.m.  That  seems  to  be  sat- 
isfactory all  the  way  around. 


RECESS  UNTIL  4:30  PJ£.  ON 
MONDAY,  MARCH  23,  1987 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  if  there 
be  no  further  business  to  come  before 
the  Senate,  I  move,  in  accordance  with 
the  order  previously  entered,  that  the 
Senate  stand  in  recess  until  the  hour 
of  4:30  p.m.  on  Monday  next. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at 
3:50  p.m.  the  Senate  recessed  until 
Monday,  March  23, 1987,  at  4:30  p.m. 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  March  20, 1987: 

Small  Busnress  AoMnnsTRATiow 
James  Abdnor.  of  South  Dakota,  to  be  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration. 

National  Commission  on  T.nmtnTgg  aks 
Information  Scixnce 

George  H.  Nash,  of  Iowa,  to  be  a  member 
of  the  National  CcHnmission  on  libraries 
and  Information  Science  for  a  term  expiring 
July  19.  1991. 

National  FV>un]>ation  oh  thx  Arts  and  thb 
Humanttixs 

David  N.  Baker,  of  Indiana,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  National  Council  on  the  Arts 
for  a  term  expiring  September  3,  1992. 

Nina  Brock,  of  Tennessee,  to  be  a  member 
of  the  National  Council  on  the  Arts  for  a 
term  expiring  September  3, 1992. 

Robert  Garfias.  of  California,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  National  Council  on  the  Arts 
for  a  term  expiring  September  3. 1992. 

Robert  M.  Johnson,  of  Florida,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  National  Council  on  the  Arts 
for  a  term  expiring  September  3,  1992. 

Ardis  Kr&inik,  of  Illinois,  to  be  a  member 
of  the  National  Council  on  the  Arts  for  a 
term  expiring  September  3,  1992. 

Harvey  Lichtenstein,  of  New  York,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  National  Council  on  the  Arts 
for  a  term  expiring  September  3, 1992. 

Arthur  MitcheU,  of  New  York,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  National  Council  on  the  Arts 
for  a  term  expiring  September  3. 1992. 

Sally  Brayley  Bliss,  of  New  York,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  National  Council  on  the  Arts 
for  a  term  expiring  September  3,  1992. 

Rosemary  G.  McMillan,  of  Nevada,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  National  Museum  Services 
Board  for  a  term  expiring  December  6,  1990. 

James  H.  Duff,  of  Pennsylvania,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  National  Museum  Services 
Board  for  a  term  expiring  December  6,  1991. 

The  above  nominations  were  approved 
subject  to  the  nominees'  commitment  to  re- 
spond to  requests  to  appear  and  testify 
before  any  duly  constituted  committee  of 
the  Senate. 

Thk  Judiciary 

Edward  Leavy,  of  Oregon,  to  be  UJ5.  cir- 
cuit judge  for  the  ninth  circuit. 

Morton  I.  Greenberg,  of  New  Jersey,  to  be 
U.S.  circuit  Judge  for  the  third  circuit. 

Malcolm  F.  Marsh,  of  Oregon,  to  be  VS. 
district  Judge  for  the  district  of  Oregon. 

I>n>ARTMXNT  OF  JUSTICE 

Frederick  J.  Hess,  of  lUinois.  to  be  U.S.  at- 
torney for  the  southern  district  of  nilnois 
for  the  term  of  4  years. 

P.  Raymond  Lamonlca,  of  Louisiana,  to  be 
U.S.  attorney  for  the  Middle  District  of  Lou- 
isiana for  the  term  of  4  years. 
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James  L.  Meyers,  of  Louisiana,  to  be  UjB. 


Eucene  V.  Mamillo.  of  Pennsrlvania.  to 
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O.  BvuH  Dannej.  of  Delaware,  to  be  UJB. 
ManlMl  for  ttie  dtatrlet  of  DeUware  for  the 
io(4yMn. 

ktaner.  of  Idaho,  to  be  X3S.  Mar- 
shal for  the  dtatrict  of  Idaho  for  the  term  of 
4y«an. 


Jttan  L.  Meyers,  of  Louisiana,  to  be  VA 
Marshal  for  the  middle  district  of  Louisiana 
for  ttie  term  of  4  years. 

Ftands  K.  Peo.  of  New  York,  to  be  U.8. 
Marshal  for  the  northern  district  of  New 
York  for  the  term  of  4  years. 


Eugene  V.  Marxullo,  of  Pennsylvania,  to 
be  VA  Marshal  for  the  western  district  of 
Pennsylwila  for  the  term  of  4  years. 

John  T.  Gallery,  of  Tennessee,  to  be  n.S. 
Marshal  tor  the  western  district  of  Tennes- 
see for  the  term  of  4  years. 
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The  HouM  met  at  12  noon. 

Rev.  Charles  A.  Mallon.  permanent 
deaem.  Holy  Family  Church.  Mit- 
chellvllle.  MD.  offered  the  following 
prayer 

The  Lord  ia  Jiut  in  aU  Hit  toayt  and 
Holy  in  all  His  toork*.  The  Lord  it  near 
to  aU  loho  caU  upon  Him,  to  all  toho 
caU  upon  Him  in  tnUh.—PsMim  145:18. 

Father  open  our  eyes  that  we  might 
know  the  bounty  of  creation  and  ac- 
knowledge Your  loving  presence 
among  us. 

Spirit  of  the  Living  Ood  open  our 
minds  to  eternal  wisdom  that  we 
might  continue  the  good  work  begun 
In  us. 

Lamb  of  God  open  our  hearts  that 
we  might  love  others  with  the  love 
that  the  Father  has  for  each  of  us. 

We  ask  this  in  both  spirit  and  truth, 
through  Christ  our  Lord.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  announces  to  the 
House  his  v>proval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I,  the 
Journal  stands  i4>proved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Hallen,  one  of  Its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  concurrent  resolutions  of 
the  House  of  the  following  titles: 

H.  Con.  Res.  49.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizlnc  use  of  the  rotunda  of  the  Capitol 
on  April  28,  1987.  for  ceremonies  to  observe 
the  days  of  remembrance  of  victims  of  the 
Holocaust;  and 

H.  Con.  Res.  77.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
make  a  correction,  relating  to  the  m»TiTniim 
speed  limit,  in  the  enrollment  of  the  bill 
HJi.  2. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on 
the  amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the 
bill  (HJl.  2)  "An  act  to  authorize 
funds  for  construction  of  highways, 
for  highway  safety  programs,  and  for 
mass  transportation  programs,  to 
expand  and  improve  the  relocation  as- 
sistance program,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses." 


DRUG-FREE  SCHOOLS  AND  COM- 
MUNITIES ACT  AMENDMENTS 
OF  1987 

(Mr.  BENNETT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 


remarks     and     include     extraneous 
matter.)      

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  which  Is 
supported  by  the  Department  of  Eda- 
cation,  to  amend  the  Drug-Free 
Schools  and  Communities  Act,  which 
was  contained  In  last  year's  omnibus 
drug  bill.  Several  of  these  amend- 
ments are  for  technical  or  clarifying 
purposes.  Others  would  help  to  ensure 
State  and  local  accountability  for  the 
results  of  programs  undertaken  with 
the  grant  f  imds. 

The  aocoimtability  portion  of  the 
bill  is  what  I  am  most  interested  in. 
This  legislation  will  improve  the  qual- 
ity of  State  programs  by  reqiilring  an 
annual  report  to  the  Secretary  on  the 
effectiveness  of  State  and  local  pro- 
grams under  the  Drug-Free  Schools 
and  Communities  Act.  It  will  strength- 
en local  application  requirements  and 
make  a  continuation  of  funding  for 
local  projects  contingent  upon  reason- 
able progress  in  meeting  the  goals  of 
the  act.  Tying  continued  funding,  at 
the  local  level,  to  program  success,  or 
to  an  Improved  plan  that  shows  prom- 
ise of  success,  will  further  ensure  that 
funds  are  spent  on  effective  drug  edu- 
cation projects  and  policies. 

This  bill's  enactment  would  Increase 
the  effectiveness  of  the  Drug-Free 
Schools  and  Commimities  Program  by 
ensuring  that  the  most  recently  avail- 
able data  are  used  In  distributing 
funds  to  local  educational  agencies.  It 
would  also  clarify  other  provisions  In 
the  statute. 

The  Department  of  Education  has 
recommended  prompt  and  favorable 
action  on  this  leeislation  and  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  ad- 
vises that  there  is  no  objection  to  this 
legislation. 

H.R.  1752 

A  bill  to  amend  the  Drug-Free  Schools  and 
Commimities  Act  of  1988.  and  for  other 
purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  HouMe  of 
RejntaentaHvet  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Conoreu  auenMed, 

SBCnON  I.  SHORT  TTTLK. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Drug-Free 
Schools  and  Communities  Act  Amendments 
of  1987". 

sac  Z.  STATE  PROGKAM— UXIAL  AIXOTIBinB. 

Section  4124(a)  of  the  Drug-Free  Schools 
and  Communities  Act  of  1986  (hereinafter 
in  this  Act  referred  to  as  the  "Act")  is 
amended  in  the  second  sentence  by  striking 
out  "the  relative  numbers  of  children  in  the 
school-aged  population"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "their  relative  mrollments  in 
public  and  private,  nonprofit  schools". 


SRC  1.  8TATK  PBOGKAH-^ASTICIPATION  OP 
TIACHBB  IN  PUVATI  NONPBORr 
SCHOOLS. 

Section  4143(b)  of  the  Act  is  smended  by 
striking  out  "State.  State  educational 
agency,  or  State  agency  for  higher  educa- 
tion" and  Inserting  tn  lieu  thereof  "State, 
agency,  or  consortium". 

8KC  4.  Sr  An  PBOCRAM-LOCAL  APPUCATION8. 

(a)  Section  412e(aX2)  of  the  Act  is  ameod- 
ed- 

(1)  by  redesignating  subparagraphs  (D) 
through  (J)  ss  subparagraphs  (O)  through 
(M),  respectivelr.  and 

(2)  by  Inserting  the  following  new  sub- 
paragraphs: 

"(D)  describe  the  extent  and  nature  of  the 
current  drug  and  alcohol  problem  tn  the 
schools  of  the  applicant.  itv^iiwHng  detailed 
information  that  shows— 

"(1)  the  number  or  percentage  of  students 
who  use  drugs  or  alcohol; 

"(11)  the  grade  level  of  those  students; 

"(ill)  the  types  of  drugs  they  use;  and 

"(iv)  how  the  applicant  obtained  this  in- 
formation; 

"(E)  describe  the  applicant's  drug  and  al- 
cohol policy,  including  an  explanation  of— 

"(1)  the  dlscU>linary  practices  and  proce- 
dures It  will  strictly  enforce  to  eliminate  the 
sale  or  use  of  drugs  and  alcohol  on  school 
pronises;  and 

"(U)  how  it  will  inform  students  that  drug 
use  is  both  harmful  and  wronr. 

"(F)  describe  how  the  applicant  will  moni- 
tor the  effectiveness  of  its  progrsm;". 

(b)  SecUon  4128  of  the  Act  is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(bXl)  In  order  to  receive  funds  under 
this  Act  for  the  third  year  of  its  plan,  an  ap- 
plicant shall  submit  to  the  State  educatkm- 
al  agency  a  progress  mmrt  on  the  first  two 
fiscal  years  of  its  plan.  The  progress  report 
must  describe  in  detail- 

"(A)  the  applicant's  significant  accom- 
plishments under  the  plan  during  the  pre- 
ceding two  years;  and 

"(B)  the  extent  to  which  the  original  ob- 
jectives of  the  plan  tie  being  achieved,  in- 
cluding the  extent  to  which  there  has  been 
a  reduction  in  the  number  of  students  who 
use  drugs  and  alcohol 

"(2)  No  applicant  may  receive  funds  under 
this  Act  for  the  third  year  of  its  plan  unless 
the  State  educational  agency  determines 
that  the  aivUcant's  progress  report  shows 
that  it  is  making  reasonable  progress  toward 
accomplishing  the  Objectives  of  its  plan  and 
the  purposes  of  this  Act,  or,  if  reasaaaUe 
progress  is  not  being  made,  that  the  State 
educational  agency  determines  that  the  ap- 
plicant has  modified  Its  tdan  so  as  to  provide 
reasonable  assuranre  of  such  m-agreas.". 

SBC  S.  8TATB  PBOGBAM-Orom. 

Part  2  of  the  Act  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  secttan: 

-SBC  4in.  STATE  RBPOnS. 

"Each  State  shall  submit  to  the  Secretary 
an  annual  report,  at  such  time  and  in  sudi 
form  as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe,  that 
contains  information  on  the  State  or  local 
programs  the  State  conducts  under  this  Act, 
including— 


D  This  symbol  represena  d>e  time  of  day  during  tlie  House  proceedings,  e.g.,  D  1407  it  2:07  p.m. 
Matter  fet  in  this  typeface  indicate*  words  inserted  or  appended,  rather  than  spoken,  by  a  Member  of  the  House  on  the  floor. 
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RBBOLimON  TO  IMPEACH 
LuHiUSTINGS 


(Mr.  UBitSEMBBXKNER  aaked  and 
VM  ttfcn  pcnnlarion  to  address  the 
Boom  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 

Mr.  SBNSDIBRENIIER.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  am  todaj  Introducing  a  resolution 
Impfaftiint  Aloee  L.  Hastlng»,  Judge  of 
the  XJB.  Dlstxict  Court  for  the  South- 
ern DIstrlet  of  Florida  for  high  crimes 

Last  week,  the  Chief  Justice  of  the 
United  States  submitted  to  the  House 
a  eerttfleate  stating  that  the  Judicial 
Confenooe  unanhnmisly  recommend- 
ed that  Judge  Hastings  be  Impeached. 

Appfmrtwl  to  that  cntiflcate  was  a 
BOO-page  document  whkdi  is  still  held 
In  secret  gMng  the  reasons  why. 

Mr.  ftieaker,  I  believe  that  this  doc- 
nufent  should  be  made  public  so  that 
thu  American  puUle  and  the  House  of 
BnaiJKiutatKui  both  know  what 
Judge  WasMngii  is  alleged  to  have  com- 
mitted. 

Seeond.  I  believe  that  the  House  of 
n«|MeaeutaU»ea  ought  to  vote  on  the 
J^ididal  Conference  rectxnmendatioDs, 
becauw  It  was  the  House  of  Repre- 
sautatitus,  through  the  Judicial 
Tenure  and  DisahiUty  Act  of  1980  that 
gave  the  Judicial  Ccmf  erence  the  right 
to  taneitlgate  alleged  Judicial  miscon- 
dnet  and  to  make  recnnmendatloDs 
irtien  they  felt  an  imi>eachment  of  a 
ritUng  Federal  Judge  is  warranted. 

We  should  grant  comity  to  a  coordi- 
nate branch  of  government  which  has 
made  this  recommendation  pursuant 


ELIOIBU!  WORKlgtS  NEED 
RETRADflNO  FUNDS 

(Mr.  WISE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mlvion  to  address  the  House  for  1 
mlmite  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  WISE.  Mr.  Speaker,  being  unem- 
ployed is  like  running  a  tough  obstacle 
course;  deq>erately  you  nm  uphUl, 
Jump  hmtlles  and  cUmb  over  barriers, 
fighting  to  finish.  But  what  If  you 
then  reach  the  finish  line  and  nothing 
Is  there. 

lluit'B  the  position  thousands  of  un- 
employed woriiers  In  West  Virginia 
and  across  the  Nation  are  finding 
themselves  who  have  proven  they  lost 
their  Jobs  due  to  foreign  imports. 
Under  the  Trade  Adjustment  Assist- 
anoe  Act.  they  have  already  been  ruled 
ellitfble  for  training  benefits  from  the 
Department  of  Labor.  Yet  now  they 
are  told  there  is  no  money  left  to  fund 
their  training. 

When  I  asked  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
about  this,  he  agrees  the  training  fund 
is  running  dry,  but  refuses  to  ask  for 
additional  funds  even  though  there  is 
three  times  as  much  need  this  year  as 
last  I  am  pleased  to  report  20  other 
Metnbers  have  signed  my  letter  re- 
questing a  supplemental  appropriation 
of  $20  million  to  gxiarantee  the  train- 
ing funds  are  available.  For  laid  off 
United  States  Steel,  coal  miners,  and 
Volkswagen  employees  in  West  Virgin- 
ia, this  retraining  is  vital  to  keep  them 
in  12ie  work  force. 

Being  unemployed  and  meeting  the 
tough  TAA  eligibility  test  is  enough  of 
a  marathon  run;  we  urge  Congress  to 
make  the  administration  provide  the 
f  inlBh  line  that  was  promised. 


to  raise  the  $1.2  billion  needed  to  re- 
place the  CAoOenffer. 

Undaunted  by  things  that  intimidate 
cynical  Adults,  like  a  thousand-million 
dollar  price  tag,  Taml's  slnoerity  and 
conunltibent  has  proven  infectious. 
The  flr^  result  is  this  check.  I  swell 
with  pride  at  the  opportunity  to  bring 
to  this  Chamber  the  first  installment 
from  Tlunl's  "Kids  for  Space"  cam- 
paign. 

The  day  may  come  not  too  far  in  the 
future,  Mr.  Speaker,  when  we  look 
back  to  thank  Tami  and  her  friends 
for  keeping  America  strong  in  its  com- 
mitment to  space  technology. 


CHECK  FROM  TAMI  QUINN 

(Mr.  ROBERT  F.  SMITH  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.)  

Mr.  ROBERT  F.  SMITH.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, colleagues,  it  is  with  great  pride 
that  I  today  present  this  check  in  the 
amoimt  of  $5,858.58,  designated  for 
the  construction  of  the  space  shuttle 
ChuUenger  II. 

It  was  Just  1  year  ago  when  citizens 
of  our  world  were  shocked  at  the  ex- 
plosion which  destroyed  the  NASA 
shuttle  Challenger  with  its  tragic  loss 
of  seven  American  heroes. 

Most  who  witnessed  this  disaster 
were  virtually  paralyzed  in  disbelief. 
But  in  Grants  Pass,  OR.  a  13-year-old 
Junior  high  student  named  Tami 
Qutnn  and  her  classmates  there  and 
around  this  country  were  touched  very 
deeply. 

They  who  are  America's  first  real 
space  generation  immediately  set  out 


FIRST-PHASE  DEPLOYMENT  OF 
SDI  COULD  BEGIN  WITH 
PEACE  HHii*!i-r» 

(Mr.  KYL  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Speaker,  4  years  ago. 
President  Reagan  imleashed  the  scien- 
tific and  technological  prowess  of  this 
free  Nation  to  find  a  defense  against 
nuclear  missiles  and  end  the  night- 
mare of  nuclear  holocaust. 

The  challenge  we  face  this  day,  on 
this  fourth  anniversary  of  that  histor- 
ic moment,  is  not,  however,  a  scientific 
or  technical  or  even  an  engineering 
challenfe.  Those  have  been  answered 
with  genltis,  amagiing  rapidity,  and 
with  unyielding  commitment.  Presi- 
dent Raagan's  peace  shield  can  be  a  re- 
ality, if  we  but  choose  to  build  it. 

No,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  challenge  we 
face  noir  is  political:  Mindless  and  ir- 
relevant debate  over  treaty  clauses, 
naysaying  from  i;>8eudointeUectuals 
and  alchemists,  and  finally,  threats 
and  manipulation  from  our  enemies 
who  demand  that  America  remain  vul- 
nerable to  the  awesome  Soviet  arsenal 
while  they  are  busily  defending  them- 
selves. 

It  is  time  to  end  the  threat  of  nucle- 
ar darkness.  It  Is  now  time  to  begin 
first-phase  deployment  of  SDI. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  THE  LATE 
HONORABLE  W.  STERLING  COLE 

(Mr.  HORTON  asked  and  was  given 
permlsidon  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  wife 
Nancy  and  I  were  deeply  saddened  to 
learn  of  the  recent  death  of  W.  Ster- 
ling (3ole.  who  passed  away  earlier  this 
month  at  the  age  of  82. 

Sterling  was  a  Member  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  from  1935  to  1957, 
representing  what  was  then  the  39th 
District  of  New  York.  Although  I 
never  served  with  him,  I  had  the  dis- 
tinct pleasiue  of  working  with  him 
when  be  was  the  director  general  of 
the     International     Atomic     Eitaergy 


Agency.  During  my  early  service  in 
Congress  I  was  a  member  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy.  Sterling 
was  one  of  the  foremost  experts  on  nu- 
clear weaponry  and  atomic  power,  and 
was  a  strong  supporter  of  the  need  to 
control  and  imderstand  nuclear  power 
and  nuclear  weaponry.  It  was  my 
pleasure  to  work  closely  with  him 
during  those  years.  He  was  highly 
knowledgeable  about  nuclear  power 
and  its  uses  and  was  highly  respected 
by  those  who  were  leaders  in  the  field. 

Sterling  was  bom  in  the  town  of 
Painted  Post,  NY.  a  few  miles  west  of 
Coming.  He  was  graduated  from  Col- 
gate University  in  1925,  where  he  was 
elected  to  Phi  Beta  Kappa.  Four  years 
later  he  earned  a  law  degree  at  the 
Albany  Law  School  of  Union  Universi- 
ty. 

In  1934,  Sterling  was  elected  to  the 
House.  He  served  on  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  Education  Committees, 
but  became  most  active  and  knowl- 
edgeable in  the  Naval  Affairs  Commit- 
tee. In  fact,  he  was  the  ranking  minor- 
ity member  when  that  committee 
merged  with  the  Military  Affairs  Com- 
mittee to  form  the  Armed  Services 
Committee. 

When  Sterling  became  chairman  of 
the  Joint  Atomic  EInergy  Committee, 
he  worked  stridently  for  expansion  of 
private  atomic  power  developments  for 
peacetime  industrial  uses.  He  firmly 
believed  that  atomic  energy  should 
play  a  key  role  in  our  Nation's  energy 
strategy. 

I  knew  Sterling  for  more  than  25 
years.  I  considered  him  my  tutor  on 
atomic  and  nuclear  energy  when  I  first 
came  to  Congress  in  1962.  As  a  former 
member  of  the  New  York  State  con- 
gressional delegation,  he  was  always 
there  when  you  needed  him,  and 
always  the  first  to  give  a  helping  hand. 

Sterling  had  a  beautiful  marriage  of 
57  years  to  his  lovely  wife.  Mary.  I 
know  his  two  sons  continue  to  live  and 
work  in  the  DC  area,  and  have  success- 
ful careers  of  their  own.  My  wife 
Nancy  Joins  me  in  wishing  Mary  and 
the  Cole  family  the  best.  Their  loss  is 
felt  by  many. 


HUMAN  RIGHTS  AS  AN  INTE- 
GRAL PART  OP  THE  U.S.  FOR- 
EIGN POLICY 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  [Mr.  Pease]  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  PEASK  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Febru- 
ary 19.  the  State  Department  released 
"Country  Reports  on  Human  Rights 
Practices  for  1988."  The  report  is  the 
result  of  requirements  enacted  by  the 
Congress  in  recent  years  calling  upon 
the  administration  to  assess  human 
rights  conditions  in  all  nations  world- 
wide. 

In  his  testimony  before  the  House 
Foreign     Affairs     Subcommittee     on 
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Human  Rights  and  International  Or- 
ganizations, Richard  Schlfter,  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  State  for  Human 
Rights  and  Humanitarian  Affairs,  said 
that  the  legal  provision  requiring  the 
coimtry  reports  truly  made  human 
rights  an  Integral  part  of  the  day-to- 
day operations  of  U.S.  foreign  policy. 

The  State  Department  ought  to  be 
commended  for  its  efforts  that  have 
resulted  over  the  years  in  the  improve- 
ment of  the  standard  and  quality  of 
the  reports. 

But  while  it  may  be  true  that  the 
preparation  of  these  annual  coimtry 
reports  constitutes  an  important  ele- 
ment of  our  human  rights  policy, 
there  seems  nevertheless  to  be  little 
relation  between  hiunan  rights  consid- 
erations and  the  formulation  of  U.S. 
foreign  policy  here  in  Washington, 
DC,  toward  a  number  of  countries.  Mr. 
Schlfter's  above  statement  certainly 
was  far  from  the  truth  for  the  oper- 
ation of  U.S.  foreign  policy  in  certain 
countries. 

In  Chile,  for  instance,  the  report 
said  that  many  fundamental  political 
freedoms  were  severely  restricted  with 
a  high  level  of  political  killing  and  se- 
rious problems  of  ix>lice  torture  and 
brutality.  And  yet,  the  administration 
seems  to  be  content  with  its  "quiet  di- 
plomacy" approach  to  the  Pinochet 
regime.  Iran's  human  rights  record  in 
1986  according  to  the  same  report  con- 
tinued to  show  serious  abuses  with 
large-scale  executions  for  both  politi- 
cal and  nonpolitical  offenses.  My  col- 
league Gus  Yathom  from  Pennsylvania 
was  quite  right  to  point  out  that  had 
the  statute  of  section  502(b)  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act— which  stipu- 
lates that  "no  assistance  may  be  pro- 
vided to  any  coimtry  the  government 
of  which  engages  in  a  consistent  pat- 
tern of  gross  violations  of  internation- 
ally recognized  human  rights"— been 
adhered  to,  the  arms  shipments  to 
Iran  would  have  been  prohibited. 

One  could  go  on  to  examine  reports 
of  other  countries  such  as  South 
Africa.  Guatemala,  South  Korea,  et 
cetera,  and  wonder  if  the  facts  con- 
tained in  these  reports  have  had  any 
bearing  at  all  on  our  policy  toward 
them.  In  Poland  with  no  clear  evi- 
dence of  progress  made,  especially  in 
the  area  of  worker  rights,  the  adminis- 
tration has  recently  indicated  its  in- 
tention to  lift  economic  sanctions  to 
that  country.  What  kind  of  a  signal 
are  we  sending  to  that  totalitarian 
regime  and  indeed  to  others? 

It  is  very  important  for  lawmakers 
to  ensure  that  the  existing  U.S. 
human  rights  law  is  consistently  ob- 
served by  the  administration.  The 
credibility  of  our  foreign  policy,  if  it  is 
to  be  restored,  must  rest  upon  the  firm 
foundation  of  the  principles  and  be- 
liefs of  the  American  people.  Since  the 
inception  of  our  Nation,  we  have 
always  attached  the  greatest  impor- 
tance to  the  basic  fimdamental  rights 


of  all  individuals  regardless  of  their 
race,  sex,  or  religion.  A  strong  and 
clear  message  should  therefore  be  sent 
to  those  dictatorial  regimes  that  the 
inhuman  treatment  of  their  peoples  is 
deplored  by  the  American  people  and 
they  therefore  should  not  expect  any 
support  or  assistance  from  the  United 
States.  Appropriate  sanctions  as  well 
as  cuts  in  foreign  assistance  should  be 
applied  as  a  tangible  demonstration  of 
our  strong  disapproval. 

One  of  the  ways  we  can  woi^  effec- 
tively is  through  trade.  I  for  one  have 
been  a  strong  advocate  for  the  promo- 
tion of  internationally  recognized 
worker  rights  worldwide  by  linking 
with  trade.  The  administration  has  al- 
ready implemented  the  first  step  in 
the  right  direction  by  removing  three 
countries  from  the  list  of  TJJ&.  GSP 
beneficiaries.  I  hope  this  100th  Con- 
gress wUl  pass  a  comprehensive  trade 
bill  that  will  include  the  abuses  of 
internationally  recognized  worker 
rights  as  another  unreasonable  trade 
practice,  thereby  enabling  the  admin- 
istration to  react  with  tough  trade 
measures.  I  also  hope  that  in  the  next 
annual  Country  Reports  on  Human 
Rights  Practices,  the  State  Depart- 
ment will  focus  much  greater  atten- 
tion not  Just  on  the  existing  law  and 
regulations  of  a  particular  country  but 
also  on  the  reality  that  exists  in  that 
society. 

It  is  time  for  all  concerned  to  make 
human  rights  a  genuinely  integral 
part  of  the  operations  of  our  foreign 
policy. 
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ALCOHOL  FUEUS:  THE  FARMER 
FOR  THE  NATIONAL  DEFENSE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Beknett).  Under  a  previous  order  of 
the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Arkan- 
sas [Mr.  Alexander]  is  recognized  for 
60  minutes. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  today  to  address  the  two  crises 
that  face  our  Nation. 

America  now  faces  two  crises  that 
threatens  the  llfeblood  of  the  Nation; 
One  is  the  farm  crisis,  which  is  today 
ravaging  rural  America  with  the  most 
severe  economic  dilemma  since  the 
Great  Depression.  The  other  crisis  is 
one  that  looms  on  the  horizon— the 
impending  threat  of  a  second,  energy 
crisis  caused  by  American  dependence 
on  foreign  oil. 

It  is  dependent  because  that  oil 
comes  from,  in  many  instances,  the 
most  chaotic  areas  on  Earth. 

In  responding  to  these  crises,  a  series 
of  interrelated  reforms  will  be  needed. 

One,  an  alcohol  fuels  program  could 
serve  as  a  cornerstone  for  our  solu- 
tions to  both  of  these  crises. 

A  study  released  by  the  Department 
of  Energy  on  last  Tuesday  demonstrat- 
ed that  the  United  States  will  be  im- 
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In  addition.  2.5  billion  gallons  of  meth-    oatented  enzvmAtie  nroceiw  for  mn. 
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_  half  of  ita  oQ  by  the  1990's, 
ip^  that  situation  oould  preaent  dan- 
■en  for  Anmlean  national  aecurlty. 

About  one-half  of  the  so-called 
ebeap  oil  la  located  in  the  Persian 
Gulf.  The  Persian  Oulf  ofl  fields  lie  in 
the  mldit  of  a  medieval  religious  war 
between  Inm  and  Iraq.  Even  deeper 
ataat  the  ancient  wrath  the  Shiite  Ira- 
nlana  haibor  for  the  Sunni  laquis  Is 
the  hatred  felt  ammt  the  Shiite  mus- 
ihM  for  Ameikani  and  the  British. 

It  to  only  a  matter  of  time  when  the 
Iranlani  disrupt  the  oil  supply  from 
tbe  Persian  Oulf  region  and  it  is  not  a 
Questfam  of  whether  we  must  reduce 
our  dependence  on  foreign  oU,  but 
only  of  how  we  should  go  about  it. 

Karller  today,  a  colleague  urged  the 
flmt-phaif  development  of  the  strate- 
gle  defeoM  Initiative,  the  SDI.  in  order 
that  the  United  States  might  create  a 
defense  ahMd  In  the  heavens  to 
4yff»rH*  against  the  nuclear  threat  pre- 
sented by  the  Soviet  Union. 

As  former  President  Eisenhower 
moe  said.  "Our  Nation's  strength  is 
more  than  military:  it  is  economic  and 
moral  as  weU." 

An  alcohol  fuels  program  is  poten- 
tially more  valuable  for  UJ5.  defense 
than  star  wars,  because  it  could  reduce 
our  dependence  on  foreign  oil.  the  de- 
pendence of  which  is  the  AchlUe's  heel 
of  our  Nation. 

The  farmer  can  come  to  the  defense 
of  America  by  ushig  the  agricultiiral 
surplus  for  an  alcohol  fuels  program. 

It  we  could  free  the  farmers  in  Ar- 
kansas snd  other  farm  States  from 
their  current  economic  crisis  by  estab- 
lishing an  alcohol  fuels  program  and 
other  reforms,  they  could  free  the 
Nation  of  our  dependence  on  foreign 
ofl. 

A  major  alcohol  fuels  program 
would  help  revive  the  farm  economy, 
reduce  our  soaring  trade  deficits,  im- 
prove the  environment,  and  strength- 
en national  security.  Before  I  explain 
why  the  program  would  bestow  these 
benefits  on  our  economy,  let  me  begin 
by  H1y^"f«<"g  the  facet  of  the  program 
that  offers  what  is  imtentiaUy  its 
greatest  benefit:  It  could  prevent  this 
Nation  from  being  held  hostage  to  its 
ofl  dependency  by  hostile  foreign 
powers;  who  daily  threaten  our  Nation 
with  hoetflity. 

The  potential  threat  to  our  national 
security  posed  by  our  dependence  on 
foreign  ofl  should  \»  distiurbing  for  aU 
thoughtful  Americans.  Information 
Resources,  Inc.  a  Washington-based 
research  oiergy  firm,  estimates  that 
at  present,  7S  percent  of  all  known  oil 
supplies  are  located  either  in  the 
Middle  East.  Ubjra.  Algeria,  or  in  Com- 
munist countries. 

America's  dependence  on  foreign  oil 
means  that  such  distant  places  of  the 
^obe  as  the  Strait  of  Hormuz  may 
become  the  Nation's  Jugular,  which 
oould  be  threatened  by  a  hostile,  cha- 
otic power  at  any  time. 


The  Iranians  now  have  batteries  of 
miaaUes  along  the  strait,  and  those 
miaaUes  oould  disrupt  the  flow  of  oil 
from  that  region. 
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If  the  Iranians  attempted  to  cut  off 
navigation  along  the  strait,  it  could 
cause  worldwide  oU  shortages  and 
plunge  the  world  economy  into  a  de- 
pression. 

When  we  consider  the  need  for  an 
alcohol  fuels  program,  we  should  keep 
In  mind  the  stark  reality  of  the  Irani- 
an threat  that  hangs  over  the  econo- 
my like  the  sword  of  Damocles. 

The  threat  Is  not  something  that 
might  materialize  In  the  far-off  future; 
we  live  with  it  every  day.  On  Thursday 
the  administration  officials  announced 
that  recent  Iranian  military  threats  to 
interrupt  the  flow  of  Persian  Gulf  oil 
with  their  newly  tested  Chinese-made 
misiles  had  prompted  United  States 
warnings  to  Iran. 

Hie  United  States  aircraft  carrier, 
Kitty  Hawk,  and  supporting  warships 
have  moved  into  the  Arabian  Sea 
within  striking  distance  of  the  Iranian 
missile  batteries,  and  the  administra- 
tion has  warned  Iran  that  America  Is 
determined  to  protect  freedom  of  navi- 
gation for  all  shipping  in  the  Persian 
Gulf  region. 

ance  last  summer,  vessels  serving 
neutral  Gulf -Arab  ports  have  increas- 
ingly been  the  target  of  Iranian  at- 
tacks. In  recent  weelLs  the  Iranians 
have  moved  the  large  antishlp  missiles 
known  as  Silkworms  near  the  strait. 
Those  missiles  have  five  times  the  pay- 
load  of  the  missiles  previously  used  by 
Iran  to  attack  Persian  Gulf  shipping. 
This  dire  situation  has  led  the  United 
States  to  send  intense  messages  of  con- 
cem  to  friendly  nations  In  the  Middle 
East  and  to  Western  Eiu-ope,  as  well  as 
to  the  Soviet  Union  and  China. 

In  a  national  television  appearance 
on  Sunday,  Secretary  of  Defense 
Caspar  Weinberger  said  that  the 
United  States  Is  "fully  prepared  to  do 
what  Is  necessary"  to  defend  Persian 
Gulf  shipping  against  the  moimtlng 
threat  of  attack  by  Iranian  missiles. 

The  administration  is  now  seriously 
considering  an  informal  suggestion  by 
Kuwait  that  the  United  States  naval 
vessels  escort  Kuwaiti  oil  tankers, 
which  were  frequently  under  Iranian 
attack.  Weinberger  made  clear  yester- 
day that  if  Kuwait  or  similar  countries 
In  the  region  ask  for  such  assistance 
"and  the  host  countries  are  anxious  to 
have  us  help,  we  are  fully  prepared  to 
hdp." 

As  we  reflect  on  the  dangers  of  this 
situation.  It  Is  easy  to  conclude  that 
the  need  to  eliminate  our  dependency 
on  foreign  oil  is,  by  itself,  sufficient 
Justification  for  developing  an  alterna- 
tive fuels  Industry. 

An  alcohol  fuels  program  would  be  a 
vastly  superior  alternative  to  other 
proposals  that  have  been  suggested  as 


a  remedy  for  the  impending  energy 
crisis.  Secretary  of  Energy  John  Her- 
rington  has  proposed  tax  breaks  for 
the  oU  industry  to  boost  domestic  pro- 
duction, but  his  proposal  could  cost 
the  Treasury  from  $1  billion  to  several 
billion  a  year  in  lost  revenues.  With 
our  curfent  dilemma  of  soaring  Feder- 
al deficits,  we  do  not  need  to  deprive 
the  Treasury  of  a  substantial  volume 
of  revenue;  we  need  to  develop  alter- 
native fuels. 

The  Alcohol  Fuels  Program,  in  con- 
trast to  Herrington's  proposal,  would 
result  in  a  savings  rather  than  a  drain 
on  the  Government.  A  thoughtful 
analysis  of  the  program  will  reveal 
that  it  Offers  reductions  in  the  budget 
and  tnude  deficits,  positive  economic 
effects  for  both  farmers  and  urban 
residentiB  alike,  and  a  strengthening  of 
national  sectulty. 

Redudng  our  dependence  on  foreign 
oU  would  in  turn  reduce  the  trade  defi- 
cit and  would  help  restore  health  to 
the  depressed  farm  economy. 

An  alcohol  fuels  program  is  an  es- 
sential part  of  a  multifaceted  plan 
that  is  needed  to  attack  the  immediate 
crisis,  the  farm  dilemma,  and  the  im- 
pending crisis  in  energy.  One  works 
hand  in  glove  with  the  other. 

It  is  imperative  that  we  find  new 
iises  and  new  markets  for  surplus  agri- 
cultural products.  An  excellent  solu- 
tion is  ethanol.  the  fuel  distilled  from 
com  and  other  crops. 

For  many  years  it  has  been  praised 
as  our  Nation's  homegrown  alternative 
to  dependence  on  foreign  oil,  yet  its 
abundant  potential  has  never  been  re- 
alized. It  is  time  we  made  use  of  this 
great  national  resource. 

Rather  than  storing  crops  and  ac- 
cepting Federal  payments,  farmers 
could  sell  them  to  energy  companies- 
some  now  existing  and  others  that  will 
form  to  respond  to  the  new  demand- 
that  convert  the  crops  to  ethanol  fuel. 
Demand  would  rise  and  commodity 
prices  would  rise. 

Com  farmers  are  now  paid  about  $11 
billion  a  year  for  their  surplus  crop, 
and  that  would  become  unnecessary  If 
they  could  sell  that  siu-plus  on  the 
market  for  the  purpose  of  creating  al- 
cohol fuels. 

The  most  beneficial  manipulation  of 
the  oversupply  of  feed  grains  would 
result  from  the  creation  of  an  en- 
larged iLlcohol  fuels  market. 

Over  2  billion  bushels  of  farm  prod- 
ucts covtld  be  utilized  in  the  produc- 
tion of  alternative  fuels  at  no  addition- 
al cost  to  the  taxpayers.  This  can  be 
achieved  by  amending  the  Cletui  Air 
Act  to  require  the  use  of  up  to  10  per- 
cent ethanol  and  up  to  5  percent 
methanol  in  all  gasoline  sold  in  the 
United  States.  Two  and  one-half  bil- 
lion bushels  of  farm  products  would  be 
utilized  to  produce  about  6.25  bUlion 
gallons  of  ethanol.  For  one  bushel  of 
grain  you  get  about  2.5  gallons  of  fuel. 
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In  addition,  2.5  billion  gallons  of  meth- 
anol would  also  be  needed. 

A  savings  of  about  $8  billion  would 
be  realized  in  USDA  farm  program 
costs,  $4.5  billion  from  reductions  In 
deficiency  payments  to  farmers,  and 
another  $3.5  billion  from  reduced  stor- 
age costs  and  other  costs  to  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture. 

A  transfer  of  part  of  the  savings  in 
farm  program  costs  could  be  used  to 
replenish  an  estimated  $3.76  billion 
loss  to  the  highway  trust  fund.  The 
fund  is  reduced  because  6  cents  of  the 
9-cent  Federal  excise  tax  would  be  lost 
on  50  billion  gallons  of  fuel  containing 
the  refiner-marketer  blend  of  ethanol, 
methanol,  and  gasoline. 

Compliance  with  the  National  Clean 
Air  Act  standards  would  reduce  re- 
fined gasoline  product  Imports  by 
about  8.75  billion  gallons,  saving  an- 
other $5  billion  in  imported  oil  costs. 

Expanded  use  of  ethanol  and  metha- 
nol, made  from  natural  gas  and  coal, 
would  be  a  great  boon  to  the  environ- 
ment, because  these  fuels  produce  sig- 
nificantly lower  levels  of  carbon  mon- 
oxide and  ozone,  two  important  air 
pollutants.  Alcohol  fuels  also  reduce 
nitrogen  oxides,  which  are  precursors 
of  acid  rain.  Thus  the  program  would 
lead  to  an  Important  improvement  in 
air  quality,  in  addition  to  expanded 
demand  for  farm  products. 

With  a  major  alcohol  fuels  program 
In  place,  the  United  States  could  build 
as  many  as  100  commercial-scale  etha- 
nol fuel  plants  by  1990.  Each  plant 
would  convert  20  million  bushels  of 
com  into  50  million  gallons  of  ethanol 
annually. 

The  General  Accounting  Office  esti- 
mates that  20,000  new  Jobs  would  be 
created  directly,  and  as  many  as 
400,000  Jobs  would  be  created  or  saved 
indirectly  as  a  result  of  spinoff  indus- 
tries created  by  this  new  demand  for 
U.S.  farm  products.  These  new  Jobs 
would  generate  roughly  $600  million 
in  new  personal  income,  thus  decreas- 
ing imemployment  benefits  paid  by 
Federal  and  State  Governments  while 
simultaneously  expanding  their  reve- 
nue base. 

In  noting  all  these  benefits,  we 
should  stress  that  there  is  important 
ongoing  research  on  alcohol  fuels,  so 
that  the  industry  can  be  expected  to 
improve  its  efficiency  in  the  future. 
Research  has  made  great  strides  in 
recent  years,  as  the  United  States  has 
attempted  to  overtake  Brazil  as  the 
world's  leaders  in  alcohol  fuels  re- 
search. BrazU  has  agreed  to  cooperate 
with  the  United  States.  The  Institute 
of  Technology  in  Sao  Paulo  has  agreed 
to  cooperate  with  the  University  of  Ar- 
kansas, which  is  especially  noted  for 
its  Biomass  Research  Center,  under 
the  direction  of  Dr.  Dwight  Talburt. 
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For  a  number  of  years,  Talburt's 
center  has  conducted  research  on  a 


patented  enzymatic  process  for  con- 
verting certain  types  of  renewable  feed 
stocks  to  alcohol  fuels,  as  well  as  other 
research  projects.  This  process  can  be 
applied  to  agricultural  produce  used 
for  food,  although  its  greatest  signifi- 
cance is  likely  to  be  in  converting  agri- 
cultural, forestry,  and  municipal 
wastes  to  alcohol  fuels. 

The  University  of  Arlumsas  holds 
the  patent  for  that  process.  The  re- 
search at  the  Arkansas  Biomass  Re- 
search Center  is  an  example  of  the  on- 
going improvements  that  are  likely  to 
make  the  alcohol  fuels  industry  ever 
more  efficient  over  time,  thus  ma.icing 
the  prospects  for  the  future  of  alcohol 
fuels  even  brighter  than  they  appear 
today. 

A  major  alcohol  fuels  programs 
offers  an  Imposing  array  of  interlock- 
ing benefits  to  our  country:  It  would 
save  billions  of  dollars  that  taxpayers 
now  shell  out  for  farm  programs  to 
build  up  more  surplus;  it  would  create 
jobs;  it  would  improve  the  environ- 
ment; it  would  reduce  our  soaring 
trade  deficits  and  contribute  to  a  re- 
vival of  the  farm  economy. 

Most  important,  it  would  allow  the 
farmer  to  come  to  the  Nation's  de- 
fense by  using  his  vaunted  productivi- 
ty to  free  the  Nation  of  our  bondage 
to  foreign  oil.  With  a  comprehensive 
approach  to  both  our  defense  and 
farm  problem,  we  can  solve  both  by 
advancing  a  policy  that  is  interrelated 
and  interdependent  but  worlds  togeth- 
er to  benefit  the  Nation's  defense  and 
to  revive  the  Nation's  heartland  which 
has  sunk  into  the  depths  of  a  deep  de- 
pression imlike  one  that  we  have  seen 
in  recent  years,  but  more  like  the 
Great  Depression  of  the  1930's. 

More  Importantly,  it  would  give  new 
hope  to  the  Nation's  heartland,  among 
those  loyal  Americans  who  would 
gladly  defend  our  Nation  should  we 
became  engaged  in  a  national  conflict 
by  using  their  talents  as  farmers  to 
contribute  to  the  national  defense  by 
establishing  an  alcohol  fuels  program. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  address  the  House,  following  the 
legislative  program  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  SiOTH  of  Texas)  to  revise 
and  extend  their  remarks  and  include 
extraneous  material:) 

Mr.  MoRELLA,  for  60  minutes,  on 
March  31. 

Mr.  Ktl,  for  60  minutes,  on  March 
31. 

Mr.  LuNGREN,  for  60  minutes,  on 
March  31. 

Mr.  LtmcRXN,  for  60  minutes,  on 
April  1. 

Mr.  LtmcRKH,  for  60  minutes,  on 
April  2. 


Mr.  McCaitsless,  for  5  minutes,  on 
March  24. 

Mr.  BiLiKAKis.  for  60  minutes,  on 
March  25. 

Mr.  Crahc,  for  60  minutes,  on  March 
25. 

Mr.  Gekas,  for  15  minutes,  on  March 
24. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Alexahdkb)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  liKdude  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  Annunzio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  MFimx,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Pease,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Alezahses.  for  60  mmutes. 
today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  60  minutes,  on 
March  24. 

Mr.  GoifZALEz,  for  60  minutes,  on 
March  26. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remarks  was 
granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Smith  of  Texas)  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  Baker. 

Mr.  COtTRTER. 

Mr.  Graoison. 

Mr.  Roth. 

Mr.  Kemp. 

Mr.  HoRTON. 

Mr.  Broomfield. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Alexander)  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  Roe. 

Mr.  Kastenmeier. 

Mr.  Anderson  In  10  instances. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  10  Instances. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California  in  10  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Annttnzio  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee  in  10  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Boner  of  Tennessee  in  five  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Torres. 

Mr.  ToRRicELLi  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  CoELHO. 

Mr.  ACKERMAN. 

Mr.  Hawkins. 

Mr.  Udall. 

Mr.  Biacgi  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Levine  of  CaUfomia. 

Mr.  Wazman. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  JOINT 
RESOLUTIONS  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKI31  announced  his  sig- 
nature to  Joint  resolutions  of  the 
Senate  of  the  following  titles: 

S.J.  R«8.  19.  Joint  resolution  to  desisnate 
Blarch  20.  1987,  u  "National  Enersy  Educa- 
tion Day":  and 

Sjr.  Res.  63.  Joint  reaolutlon  to  desisnate 
March  21.  1987.  as  "Afghanistan  I>ay." 
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A     BlUi     AMD     JOINT     RSSOLU- 
•nONB     FRBKMTCU     TO     THE 


AMKUMZIO.  from  ttie  Commlt- 
tM  OB  HonH  Adtetailimtton.  reported 
tlMk  tbaX  Tw— t>tittt  did  od  the  f ollow- 
tnc  datw  pnaHit  to  the  Prosklent.  for 
tak  tvotoni,  a  till  and  Joint  reaolu- 
tloiM  ot  tte  HooM  of  the  following 

tttlflK 


HJ. 


On 


10>. 


i.lMT: 

JolBt  nHdutkm  making 
_  tondi  available  by 

far  tiM  flacal  ymr  andiiic  Smtem- 
aa,  IMn.  tor  tb«  BDeneney  Food  and 
ol  ttM  Vadaral  Bnargency 


Bnvtronmait  Protection  Agency  under  the 
Aihftt^  School  Hanrd  Abatement  Act  of 
10M  to  ensure  that  eligible  local  education- 
al agenctea  can  complete  aabeatoa  abate- 
ment work  In  Mhool  building!  during  the 
ig6T  summer  icbool  reoea. 
On  March  12, 19BT: 
HJt  lOM.  An  act  to  amend  the  National 
Houatng  Act  to  limit  the  fees  that  may  be 
charged  by  the  Oovemment  National  Mort- 
gage Aandation  for  the  guaranty  of  mort- 
gage-backed McuriUea. 


March  2S.  1987 


J  •,  U«7: 

ISL  JolBt  reaolutlan  oongratu- 

ia  Camier  and  the  crew  of  Stan 

tat  thalr  aehievenent  In  wln- 

a-kCop. 

On  March  4.  INT. 

HJ.  Raa.  S.  Joint  readutian  to  recognise 

tha  lOOth  HBivflnBiy  of  the  enactment  of 

the  Baldi  Aet  of  March  a,  VUn.  and  its  role 

In  TilTiV'^'-g  our  Natkn'a  ayatem  of  State 

HJ.  Raa.  U.  Joint  leaolatlan  to  dealgnate 
the  vwk  bectamhw  Mardi  1. 1987.  as  "Fed- 
eral T—iliinii  Ratwgnitlnn  We^." 
OBMareh6.19tr. 
HJ.  Rea.  IN.  Joint  reaolutlon  to  provide 
!  of  grants  and  loans  by  the 


I  ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  12  o'clock  and  43  minutes 
pjA.)  the  House  adjourned  until  to- 
morrow, Tuesday.  March  24.  1987,  at 
12  noon. 


CONTRACTUAL  ACTIONS,  CALEN- 
DAR YEAR  1986  TO  PAdLTTATE 
NATIONAL  DEFENSE 

The  Clerk  of  the  Hoiise  of  Repre- 
sentatives submits  the  following 
report  for  printing  in  the  Cohgkcs- 
siOHAi.  RacoRS  piumiant  to  section 
4(b)  of  Public  Law  85-804: 


Omci  or  m  AaaxsTAar 

SacnzaaT  or] 
WatMnaUm.  DC,  March  li,  1»»7. 
Hon.  JiK  WaisBT, 

5peaJc»r  of  the  Hoiue  of  RevnatntoHvet, 
WoMngton,  DC. 
DSAX  Ifa.  Srauoa:  In  compliance  with 
Section  4(a)  of  Public  Law  85-804.  endoaed 
la  the  calewlar  year  1986  report  on  Jtxlraor^ 
dinary  Oontnetual  Aetiont  to  raeUitate  the 
NatUmalDtfleiue. 

Section  A.  Department  of  Def  enae  Sum- 
mary, skowa  that  63  contractual  actions 
were  approved  and  that  leren  were  diaap- 
proved.  The  number  approved  Indudea  ao- 
ticms  for  which  the  Oovemment's  liability  is 
contingent  and  cannot  be  eatimated. 

Section  B  preaenta  thoae  acUona  which 
were  sutmitted  by  the  Army.  Navy,  and  Air 
Force  wtth  an  eatimated  or  potential  coat  of 
$SO,000  qr  more.  A  liat  of  contingent  liability 
claims  ia  alao  included.  The  Defense  Logia- 
tics  Ageacy  report  indicated  that  no  actions 
of  $50,000  or  mcwe  were  approved,  and  the 
Defenae  Communicatlona  Agency,  Defenae 
Mapping  Agency  and  Defenae  Nuclear 
Agency  reported  no  actiona. 
Sincerely, 

D.O.  Coon; 
Deputy  AttiMtant  Secretary  of  Defetue. 

CoinsAaruAL  AcnoiiB  Takxh  Pursuamt  to 
Ptnua  Law  85-604  To  Faciutar  tbx  Na- 
noMAi.  Damss 

SBCIIOH  A— DKPABTIIEIIT  Or  DITBini  STmMAKT 


RBWT  (f  aMTRMnUAL /CTIONS  TM(EN  PUISUANT  TO  PIIBLK:  LAW 


DiptftMM  Md  typ>  of  ctiOH 


(13^^ 


|133»J(H 


7    S4^S397 


1 
9 

0 
52 

1 

7 
3 

34 

1 
33 

16 

0 
0 
16 


1^.732 

0 
0 


M74,732 

4.2tt.l71 

0 

0 


i  4.017.791 

1  127.2S0 

1  630,939 

0  0 


4.21SJM1 


4.215.041 


1 


127.2tt 


■  4.215,041 
0 


4.215.041 

0 


127.260 
0 


1.219.732 


9.574,732 


395.765 


9,219,732 
0 


•  9,574,732 
0 


395.765 
0 


4     4.152.972 


3  3,622^03 
1  530.939 
0  0 


BA-Mar 


50.130 
0 
0 
0 


50.130 
0 
0 
0 


or    COVIKACTOAL    AC- 

aooAL  om  wjiaaiiAL  cost  or 
•ae.eee  oa  Moaa  taxbb  pnasuAvx  to  public 
LAW  aa-ae4  to  racmtATa  the  matioiial  oa- 


U^lAMYSUMMY 


HpHi 


K1II.473     K1M.473 
4,m473      4.in.473 


COiriKACTUAL  ACTIONS  WITH  ACTUAL  OR  FORK- 
HAL  COST  or  1 60,000  OR  KORI  TAZXH  FURSU- 
SMT  TO  PUBLIC  LAW  8B-S04  TO  FACILITATa 
THB  HATIORAL  DKFKHSK,  JAHUART-DBCKMBER 
1986 

Contractor.  Oovemment  of  Israel,  Minis- 
try of  Defenae. 

Type  of  action:  Formalization  of  Informal 
Clammitmenta. 

Actual  or  estimated  potential  cost: 
$4,188,473. 

Service  and  activity:  n.S.  Army  Material 
Command  (AMC). 

Description  of  product  or  service:  Equip- 
ment for  Army  Tank  Program. 


Background:  Prior  to  1975,  the  Oovem- 
ment of  Israel  (OOI)  purchased  various 
equipment  from  the  United  Statea  under 
the  Foreign  Military  Salea  (FMS)  program. 
In  earlS^  1974,  critical  needs  in  the  UJB. 
Army  tank  program  resulted  in  a  request 
from  n.S.  Army  Material  Command  (AMC) 
repreae«itativea  that  OOI  sell  back  to  the 
United  Statea  surplus  equipment  that  OOI 
had  purchased  earlier.  The  requested  equip- 
ment included  tank  cupolaa,  machine  guns, 
and  various  tank  related  equipment. 

The  original  terms  of  payment  to  OOI  are 
not  clear,  but,  at  some  point,  personnel  at 
the  Aitny  Material  Ck>mmand  decided  to 
pay  OOI  by  crediting  other  foreign  military 
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sales  acooonta.  Acoording  to  the  AMC  repre-  Oovemment  of  laraeL  The  board  condudea  Description  of  product  or  service-  Natural 

aentatlTaa,  thia  method  of  paymoit  was  an  it  has  authority  to  grant  relief  in  this  case  Rubber. 

integral  part  of  the  deal  between  OOI  and  under  either  FAR  60.S03-S,  "Formalisation  Background:  On  May  24, 1982,  the  Deputy 

AMC  tram  the  earUeat  dlacuaalona.  of  Informal  Commitmenta,"  or  FAR  50.4,  Secretary  of  Defenae  directed  the  Inittatlan 

In  the  course  of  deUvering  the  desired  "Reaidual  Powers."  of  a  program  for  the  eatabltehment  of  a  pro- 
equipment,  Israel  requested  payment  in  In  light  of  the  foregoing,  the  Board  recon-  totype  domestic  guayute  rubber  industry 
writtag.  Tlie  UjB.  Army  Tank-Automotive  sidered  its  earlier  decision.  It  v>peared  that.  On  September  28,  1962,  a  $400,000  flmi 
Material  Command  (a  subordinate  com-  contrary  to  the  Board's  earlier  condusim.  fixed  price  contract.  N00019-82-C-^>486  was 
mand  of  AMC)  then  issued  a  $1,980,000  ratlficaUon  would  not  be  appropriate  in  thla  awarded  to  the  OUa  River  Ttwrti»n  Communi- 
eheck  for  deposit  into  Israel's  trust  fund  ae-  case.  Based  on  the  facts  recited  in  the  most  ty  (ORIC)  of  Sacaton,  ArtMoa  to  result  in 
count  at  the  UA  Air  Force  Security  Assist-  recent  AMC  submission,  and  on  the  record  the  preparation  of  a  Wwai  repwt  t^^^n^**^ 
anee  Accounting  Center  for  tank  cupolas,  already  before  the  Board,  the  Board  con-  the  establiahment  of  a  prototype  rtniiwlli 
The  UJ&  Army  Arament  Material  Readineaa  duded  that  extraordinary  contractual  relief  guayule  rubber  Industry.  Tied  to  the  ORIC 
Command  (another  subordinate  command)  was  appropriate,  and  that  such  relief  would  prime  contract  was  a  $10  mtinnw  Oovem- 
credited  OOI  FMS  cases  In  the  smount  of  fadliUte  the  national  defense.  Consequent-  ment  Ousranteed  Loan  under  the  authority 
$2,797.42  for  various  retumed  Army  Stock  ly.  AMC  was  authorized  to  execute  a  new  of  Title  m  of  the  Defenae  Production  Act 
Fundaitema.  contract  for  the  expreas  purpose  of  compen-  which  would  provide  the  funding  for  the 

On  August  2.  1978,  however,  the  Deputy  sating  the  Oovemment  of  Israel  in  the  contracts'  agronomic  and  niniiaslin  effort. 

Command  Counsel  at  AMC  (then  caUed  the  amount  of  $4,188,472.98.  leas  the  amount  de-  Loan    disburaemenU    were    to    be    m«A. 

\3S.  Army  Material  Development  and  Read-  Poaited  into  Israel's  trust  fund  account  at  monthly   for   all   aUowable   and   »iww^>i«i. 

InMB   Command.    (DAR<X>M)    determined  "»e  VA.  Air  Force  Securt^  Assistance  Ac-  effort  performed  under  the  contract  in  a 

that  the  paymenU  were  Improper,  because,  counting  Onter  ($1,980,000),  snd  leas  the  method  similar  to  progreaa  payments.  The 

in  his  opinion,  the  entire  arrangement  for  smount  allowed  as  crediU  (8,797.92)  Oovemment  Ouaranteed  Loan  provided  for 

crediting  ncs  sales  to  Israel  was  Improper,  comtractual  actiohs  with  actual  or  potrn-  quarterly  interest  payments  <hi  diSburae- 

Aocordlng  to  AMC.  the  sgreement  was  de-  tial  cost  op  (so.ooo  or  mors  taker  pursu-  ments  beginning  immediately,  with  t>riaci- 

fective  in  at  least  two  respects.  First,  the  axit  to  public  law  sb-so4  to  pacilitatx  pal  and  interest  payments  beginning  five 

AMC  repreaentatlvea  had  no  authority  to  thk  ratiohal  DKPBiaK,  jaruart-dkbibir  years  after  the  loan's  signature, 

bind  the  United  States;  and.  second,  the  ^***  A  number  of  key  assumptions  used  in  the 

method  of   payment   was   not   permitted  ij.S.  Army  governments  decision  to  go  forward  with 

unte^  UwgOTemlng  foreign  mUltary  sales.  contingent  liabilities:  Provisions  to  indem-  *»»«  guayule  rubber  program  in  1982  have 

AMC  concluded  that  22  XS&.C.  2761  (Section  ^ify  conteactors  againstUabmUes  b«i^  Prov«°  incorrect.  First,  the  World  Bank  Pri- 

21  of  the  Arms  Export  Contr^  Act),  which  S^'^EiSSTto?  d^SStaJuS  oTprS^  °^    Commodity    Forecast    in    1962.    of 

requires  payment  in  U^ted  States  dollars  ^.^nage  arising  from  nudear  radiatloiTuse  "'"ber  prices  increasing  from  $.46  to  $1.16 

fi'  "**  *'.?.^'S?!i^?*  to  ellglb  e  coun-  '^[^^  energy  propellanU.  or  other  risks  ^  1»»2.  faUed  to  materialise.  In  fact,  the 

We^proWWU  "barter  transartioM     wWch  not  »vered  by  the  rontrartor's  insurance  *o'l<J  P"^**  ^^^  ««*«»•  *•"  ^  "»e  present 

^c  S^'^i"^  ^*^J^^^n  P«>«™"  were'^toduded  in  three  oo^^  Prt«  »'  »"  per  pound^  Second  the  ORIC. 

AMC  informed  OOI  of  its  determination.  ^^^  potential  cost  of  the  liabilities  cannot  ****'  "uccessful  compleCkm  of  the  program, 

had  reoominended  Uiat  OOI  seek  extraordl-  ^e  estimated  since  the  liability  to  the  Oov-  Planed  ^  produce  mbber  in  a  commercial 

"^r^S^'tS^^.i    m™m«.d    rAMO.  emment.  if  any.  Will  depend  u^n  the  occur-  ^^1!°,^^!/^'  "^f^T^  ^^^f  ^"' 

The    Army    Material    Command    (AMC)  ^^^  q,  ^  incident  as  dCKribed.  in  the  in-  P^iected  Prices  would  have  provided  reve- 

?i^.  J^!^^  J^wt!!!*^*^  f^,  ^'  demnlficatlon  clause).  Items  procured  are  ?"«•  ^'^^^  the  OOTcmment  Guaranteed 

^SJ^iS^^t^S^itH.f^^,  S.wf;  «eneraUy    those    assodated   with   nudear-  Lo»n.  Based  on  the  latest  market  toforma- 

?~"^*1S  '?°*~=*»»1  »«"«'  ""'^f'.^.?"*'  power  vesseU.  nudear  armed  guided  mis-  "o*^  t^"**  strategies  to  repay  the  loan  are 

S:JLl^^^M'S°'S?f^vr^^2SC;  ^«'    experiikental    wortL    with    nudear  now  Impossible.  Finally    another  develop- 

^^^I^^^^^^^ts^^^^  e^er^y-  handling  of  exploaives.  or  perform-  "^^t  was  the  faUure  of  the  loan  to  guaran- 

Adjustment  Board   indicated   that   Public  -^.^  j_  h-_-,aou«  areas  tee  money  to  serve  as  an  inoenUve  to  the 

Law  85-804  was  not  the  appropriate  method  -,     ^      .  private  sector  in  investing  In  programs  vital 

by  which  to  grant  reUef  to  OOI.  The  Board  wSJ«2h«.™  m^,*^  n„-,           Cmtncu  ^  ^^  naUonal  defense.  The  ORIC  indlcat- 

dedded  that  AMC  should  ratify  the  commit-  SSSfA  SS.  TS2«JriiS^';:;i";;;;;  "^  that,  having  already  expended  $1.3  mU- 

ment  and  satlaf  y  the  obligation  to  OOI.  ^^  *  ^^  Industrial  Services  ^^^  ^  ^^  ^^^  ,^^  ^^^^^  paymenU 

considered    the   propriety    of   ratification.  PuhUc  Health                                          i  interest  or  prindpal  on  the  loan  in  the  ab- 

This  reexamination  resulted  in  a  request             uuu»,  ataum i  gjuce  of  revenues  from  the  Ouayule  Project 

from  AMC  that  the  Board  reconsider  its  de-             Total 3  Financial    failure    is    the    only    potential 

*'*■'**'*•  DKPARTMCHT  simMAii?  or  ooiiTB^^       AT.  reason   for   the   ORIC's   non-performance 

Justification:  The  Army  Contract  Adjust-  °°'*»"'°"  summary  of  cortractoal  ac-  ^     ^^    -jrigtin-  contract 

«««♦  itt««^f™™^»i«f  rL-Jj  .Tttt^I  Z^.i^  "0"8  with  actual  or  porrtial  cost  of  „    ,  T,    ^^V~°Cr^    «»«   ^k    «« 

S^iS^^J^SS^ ^J^J"  nli?2i^u!^  »»».»«>'>  o»  »»o«  ^a™*  torsuart  TO  PUBLIC  ^f^  ^f^J  of  December  2.  1988   the  QOa 

tJ^'t^I^^  SSf^th^^,^^  "w  "-•"  «>  'AcnoTAR  THE  RATiORAL  M-  Rlvcr  tadisn  Community    pMC)  of  Saca- 

ment  to  the  united  States  with  the  expects-  wwhsk.  jawttabt  nusmn  laaa  ton.  Arizona,  requested  relief  frmn  a  loan 

tlon  of  compensation.  The  Board  also  found  wjuiujiki -«»;»»«■■  !*■■  obligation    (which    to    date    amounts    to 

that  "Equity  and  the  interest  of  naUonal  de-  y  c  f|/^yy  ajiiiiiiiARY  $9,289,732.13)  incurred  in  the  execution  of 

fense  demand  that  some  form  of  relief  be    ' Contract  N00019-82-C-0486. 

granted."  The  Board  sUted  that  consider-                                                     — — JustiflcaUon:  The  criteria  for  dedding  a 

ations  of  fairness  and  the  interest  of  pre-  ^w  *  Xi"  "^  wkKto              nZnM      *<*""'  request  baaed  on  easmtlallty  are  set  forth  in 

serving  amicable  relations  with  a  friendly    PAR   50.302-1.  The  key  donents  are  an 

foreign  government  Justify  an  extraordinary  ttmtmis  iMua  tirn»ii»i>«  Gta  Kw  actual  or  threatened  loas  under  a  defenae 

contractual  action  to  compensate  OOI  for       mk  ComMiiy — ....._. 9^19.732     9,574.732  contract  which  impairs  the  productive  sblll- 

the  equiiHnent  obtained  from  them.  CF.  Jin  „,  h-.  t^                          tmTa     nm-n  ty  of  a  contractor  deemed  essential  to  the 

Up  Kim,  ACAB  No.  1108,  2  BCR  92  (1969);    c«iii»««  isSfc  33  oihtt::::::::::!! ZI:!Z...JZZZ  naUonal  defense.  The  essentiality  of  the 

HeimbMc  of  Italy,  ACAB  No.  1077,  2  BCR  25     ORIC  Is  based  on  the  Oovemment's  need  to 

(1967).  The  Board  found  that  It  would  be  in-  complete  the  Ouayule  Rubber  Project 

equitable  for  the  U.S.  Army  to  retain  and  cortractual  actiorb  with  actual  or  forr-  The    two    overriding    natlimal    aecnrity 

uae  the  eqxiipment  obtained  from  (X>I  in  ac-  tial  cost  or  iso.ooo  or  mors  takxr  pursu-  issues  that  caused  the  Ouayule  Rubber  Pro- 

oordanoe  with  the  informal  arrangements  "^  ro  public  law  8b-so4  to  PACiuTAn  gram   to   be  started  in   1982  remain  un- 

wlthout  compensating  them.  The  represent-  thk  hatioral  dbtbrbk.  jaruart-dbcxmbkr  changed:  (1)  the  U.S.  remains  100  percent 

ativea  of  both  governments  intended,  when  i***  import  dependent  for  its  sumtly  of  natural 

the  informal  arrangements  were  made,  that  Contractor  Oila  River  Indian  Communl-  rubber,  and  (2)  the  naticoal  stockpQe  for 

the  OOI  would  be  compensated  for  the  ty.  natural  rubber  Is  at  only  14  percent  of  in- 

equipment  being  obtained  from  them.  Type    of   action:    Amendments   Without  ventory  objective.  The  two  key  assums^ions 

Decision:  The  Board  dedded  that  under  Consideration.  for  the  Ouayule  Rubber  Program's  success 

these  circumstances,  cranpensatlon  of  the  Actual     or     estimates     potential     costs:  in  its  current  financial  structure  (Lc  as  a 

OOI  for  the  equipment  obtained  from  them  $9,574,732.  loan  guarantee  arrangement),  the  need  for 

is  neeeasary  to  avoid  mlsiindfirstandings  and  Service  and  activity:  UJS.  Naval  Air  Sys-  private  sector  investment  and  the  increase 

HI  wHl  between  the  United  States  and  the  tems  CTommand.  in  world  rubber  prioea.  have  not  been  borne 
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ant  Ttat  Oaavuto  Rubbor  Procram  must  be  of  lilch  enercy  propellanta.  or  other  risks      EXECTTTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 

to  iMure  tts  r»^*im\mr>r»  The  DOt  oovered  by  the  contrBctor'a  insurtnoe                                 ETC. 

flC  the  pratnm  under  fuUy  proflrun  were  included  in  33  contncts  (the       _    .       ,          «    «      ,    -o-vrir 

oontneU   with   the  pottntlsl  cort  of  the  llabiUttes  cannot  be  es-       Under  dauae  2  of  rule  XXIV.  execu- 

cmc  and  TIiimIwiii  to  dependent  on  reaolu-  timated  since  the  llsbllity  to  the  Qovem-  tlve  cornmunlotionH  were  taken  from 

of  the  ORICb  current   obligations  meni.  If  any,  will  depend  upon  the  occur-  the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  f ol- 

tte  it¥lrt1ng  k»D  guarantee  arrange-  renoe  of  an  incident  as  described,  in  the  in-  lows: 

.^  ^, ^,      .w      .    ... ,  denmlfteaUon  dause).  Items  Procured  are       ^j  ^  .^mmunicaUon  from  the  President 

•nM<mcraa0taalortibreat«M»dlaa8asa  generally    those   assocUted    with    nwlear-  of  the  UWted  States,  transmitting  amend- 

~vjasr%S5KS£.!S^  ssi^sr»rn:.sr^rs^  srr^sr.-ssiSd'SjfSss.'s 

^^s^s^-^T^-i  s.sss^i^-'™"-"-  IS'si^SHE^ 

__*  -    -  __.i^  ..I.  ii.iwi  *n  kfi  vaa Tso  i «  Committee  on  Appropnationa  and  oroerea 

notgiantwIwcgMamoaBttoM^mwaas  contractor                                        contr^u  to  be  printed. 

Sili^urpSymSt  of  >««DonneU   Douglas   AstronauUcs                   943.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 

I  In  nragnas  payiMiU  if  the  subject       J^ : -ur"" V  ■■;; I  Secretary  of  Defense,  transmitting  the  cal- 

"  *?JZlHSi  «>^  aS."?    rx^n       General  Dynamics  Corp 8  endar  year  1988  report  on  "ExtraorxUnary 

triM  aasetawTtSned  at  IS7  million.  Pro-       Otneral  Electric 7  Contractual  AcUons  to  PadllUte  the  Nar 

faff^^Hj  trqin*  rnminwi  air  tBOO.WW  »"nii»iiy       Heneywelllnc..„.» —  4  tlonal  Defense",  pursuant  to  50  UwS.C.  1434; 

for  tiM  next  ttnee  yean.  The'  ORIC  is  in-       Hughes  Aircraft  Co 2  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

,p^Pf,ij.  of  yy.^.n  the  Ouayule  Rubber  Lockheed   MissUes   de   Space   Co.                   944.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Secretary  of 

Pnjoet  v^t»  the  terms  of  the  current  ^oc 2  Defense,  transmitting  the  war  emergency 

^gwoMnt  or  of  tepaytng  any  significant  Newport  News  Shipbuilding  it  Dry  situations   and   mobiUzation   requirements 

IHp^iim  of  tbe  loan  given  current  operating  Dock  Co 2  report,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  99-881;  to 

lOTeones.  A  Uqaldatlon  of  revenue  produc-       Raytheon 1  the  Cominittee  on  Armed  Services. 

iwj  tribal  assets  for  repayment  of  the  loan        The  Singer  Co 3        945.  A  letter  from  the  Auditor,  District  of 

voOld  work  a  »«■'»»«*«■'  hardship  on  the       Westlnghouse  Electric  Corp 2  Columbiit  transmitting  a  copy  of  a  report 

tribe  M  a  wbole  and  oould  require  an  in-  entitled  '^Contract  Appeal  Issues  Related  to 

crease  in  Fsienl  — «-*-~«>  granU  to  offset  Total 33  IFB  8332»AA-23-0-8-RB",  pursuant  to  D.C. 

the  loas.  Tbe  only  prospect  for  significant  f  1-  vtrucnoKT  sumkart  or  contractual  ac-  Code  section  47-1 17(d);  to  tbe  Committee  on 

nanrlal  ImproveaMnt  of  the  ORIC  is  com-  nous  with  actual  oa  pomiriAL  cost  or  the  District  of  Columbia. 

nmtiallBtlQn  of  guayule  rubber  which  does  tso.ooo  oaifORKTAKXiiPUKSDAirTTOFUBUc       948.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Educa- 

not  seem  feasible  within  the  next  5-10  ^^^  bs-so4  to  rAcnjTATx  the  national  di-  tion.  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 

yeaia.  roisx.  jANUAKT-oacncBKR  isss  latlon  to  amend  the  Drug-Free  Schools  and 

Deeisian:  AftCT  cntisldrrlng  the  history  of  CommunlUes  Act  of  1988,  and  for  other  pur- 

tbe  pngian.  the  technical  and  financial  ^^  poses;  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 

perfomanee  of  the  ORIC  on  the  program,  "  S.  MR  VMX  ^^^ 

the  eunant  and  projected  financial  sUtus  of 947.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 

**^  S^^  ■?*  ****  "^"^  ^  long-term  i».  oncta  «d  coMdor              !^^      Hfm^  of  State  for  Legislative  and  Intergovem- 

protaa^ea  for  oommeiaawaUon  of  sua-    ^^^ mental  i^ffalrs,  transmitting  additional  in- 

yide  nibbv.  the  Board  readied  lU  dedsion.  .  ..  . .  ^^  ^^  formaUo*  concerning  proposed  antlterror- 

J^-?!t  ?fw  "?S25?^  **^''°„°^  *^    °*^"*^"*^  ••■-•- - -• Ism  assistance  to  El  Salvador,  pursuant  to 

22S?.S^*5SSSf*'**',i°!:L"^fK^°'*.Jf;!f  FAA  section  574(aK  1)  (97  SUt.  972);  to  the 

?2?Sct?5,Si  ^K,n  toe  <S  coNtKAcruAL  actions  with  actual  oa  potsn-  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs^ 

yuteRobbv  PnSmVhS  ta  MsratiS  to  "*^  «>"  °'  •"•»•"'  o»  "O"  '*™' "™"-  ,  "**•  *t.)f-^U^  the  Secretary  of  State. 

OmT i^So^  ^nw^TtaeEkottrd  foundthat  **  ™  ruwjc  law  8B-804  to  rACiLiTATS  tranamlttilng  President  Reagan's  determina- 

atUtmk  mrrnxLOBm  nllef  would  f>enit>t<>  thp  *>•  NATIONAL  DinHSX.  JANUAKT-DBCniBXR  tion  (No.  87-12)  that  the  Board  of  the  Inter- 

nStaMl^Se^iShtortoe  mwuSi   of  '"•  "^"""^  Fund  is,  as  a  whole  broadly  repre- 

PubUe  Law  8S-804  and  that  other  legal  au-  V.S.  Air  Force  sentative  of  the  Interests  of  the  communl- 

tbortty  is  deemed  to  be  lacking  or  inad-  contingent  UabillUes:  Provisions  to  indem-  th*^,  "Sta^^P^  f rom  th?  iSSS^io^ 

equate.  A  contracting  officer  of  the  Naval  nlfy  contractors  against  Uabilltles  because  i?**rf*^n'SrS^,^»^ta  .L^^^  2S5^ 

SSi^2S^S^^?3S^22^  n^^"  ^f^t  "^^  ^™°  '?,"*='f*'  "^f«on.  use  nonSaciSnlnation  in  employment,  pursuant 

C-04M  tnoorporatlng  the  foUowlng  provl-  of  high  energy  propeUants.  or  other  risks  tViTjSTf-lT^^BoIii^ 

aions:  "It  Is  hereby  agreed  that  in  consider-  not  oovered  by  the^ntrartor's  Insurance  ^a^f^  th^roSSil^JL^^r^i^  A?Sd^ 

atkm  of  the  U&  Navy's  agreement  to  dls-  program  were  Included  in  18  contracts  (the  ^^iL^i'*^  fcS'?^*!t  °^J^,^^/^t^ 

efaarte  and  release  the  ORIC  from  any  and  ^otSntSl  cost  of  the  llablllUes  cannot  be  es-  tr^Lttin^hta^tl™.^^^^?  ^rt 

SiS^  "SaSS^^^e^   M*  ^^2'  tlmatod  since  toe  liability  to  the  Govern-  STS^is'^ot^'SSS^SS  iu'iigM^S 

Acreement    dated    September    28,     1982.  meat.  If  any.  will  depend  upon  the  occur-  Ji^,!^^^  ."  ♦»,„  ^Xh^*^  „?»>,«  t«J-™- 

amooc  the  Federal  Financing  Bank,   toe  renee  of  an  incident  aT described.  In  the  in-  J^f  "/If J^  ^.^  l^!^oJ  ™f™.J^r^ 

OTUC.  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  that  denailflcatlon  clause).  Items  procured  are  "°SSl  t^S?^^  M^^JfrTV^SHaa^ 

ttUe  to  any  and  all  items  puixdiaaed,  con-  generaUy    those    associated    with    nuclear  ^?hP  ^n?^'n^l!Jj  Xf™ 

stiBrteA  planted,  or  paid  for  in  any  way  powered  vessels,  nuclear  armed  guided  mis-  *°  "l«  ^T^IT^^^^  ^,i^i«tr»t«r 

under  drawdown  requeata  one  (1)  through  sUe*     experimental     work     with     nuclear  . 'f °-    ^  .If  *%' tl^Ttin^^i     i^SSS^iSJ' 

thlrty^ine  (39)  pursuant  to  toe  September  energy,  handling  of  explosives,  or  perform-  ff^J^.J^l  ,  5^™"?^t,ti^'*i°S^*H 

28.  19n.  cretat  agreement  as  Incorporated  anctta  hazardous  areas  ^*°^'*?*f».*  1S^  1?M'*"?^JL^^ 

In  CoiitnetN0001»42-C-0486  is  transferred  rv^^J^T^                                   ^,     ,  Report  on  toe  ChUd  Surviy^  Program":  to 

to  the  U&  Navy"  Contractor.                                        Contmcu  the  Comaiittee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

It  is  also  the  dedsion  of  the  Board  that        Aerojet  TechSystems 1        951.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Peace 

ORIC  receive  full  credit  fw  $285  000  in       MbrtonThlokol 1  Corps,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 

m<Hi«M  DMBieDts  previously  paid  under       Oeneral  Electric  Corp 1  islation  to  amend  toe  Peace  Corps  Act,  and 

subject  contract.  Aerojet  Strategic  Propulsion  Co 1  for  otoet  purposes;  to  toe  Committee  on 

,    . Northrop  Corp 2  Foreign  Affairs. 

^««^S-?«-^-«L^r^;JfI^^:^ !SI^"  Lockhead  Corp.  MissUes  and  Space                    952.  A  letter  from  toe  Executive  Director, 

^^wZlri^^Ji^^^nT^Z         Division 1  Committee  For  Purchase  Prom  the  Blind 

™  SJStf  Jili  !™«/iS^^       Rockwell  International 2  and  Other  Severely  Handicapped,  transmlt- 

ZH  uzuMAi.  imrmmmK,  jAavAaT-DKUBKR        Honeywell  Inc 1  ting  an  wnended  report  of  toe  Committee's 

Boeing  Aerospace  Co 1  actlvltiea  under  toe  Freedom  of  Information 

U^  Navy  General  Dynamics  Corp 1  Act  for  calendar  year  1988,  pursuant  to  5 

Contingent  llaMHtlw:  Provisions  to  Indem-       Southern  Air  Transport 2  U.S.C.  SS2(d);  to  toe  Committee  on  Oovem- 

nlfy  cantraeton  against  liabQitiea  because       Miartln  Marietta 2  ment  Operations. 

of  daims  for  death,  injury,  or  property  953.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Council 

arising  from  nudear  radiation,  use  Total 18  on  EnvUonmental  Quality,  transmitting  a 
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report  of  toe  agency's  activities  imder  toe 
Freedom  of  Information  Act  for  calendar 
year  1988.  pursuant  to  6  VS.C.  55(d);  to  the 
Committee  on  Oovemment  Operations. 

954.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  National 
Endowment  for  toe  Arts,  transmitting  a 
report  of  toe  agency's  activities  under  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act  for  calendar 
year  1988,  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C.  552(d);  to 
toe  Committee  on  Oovemment  Operations. 

955.  A  letter  from  toe  Chairman,  Tennes- 
see Valley  Autoority.  transmitting  a  report 
of  toe  agency's  activities  under  toe  Freedom 
of  Information  Act  for  calendar  year  1986, 
pursuant  to  5  U.S.C.  5S2(d);  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Oovemment  Operations. 

958.  A  letter  from  toe  Administrator,  Vet- 
erans' Administration,  transmitting  notifica- 
tion of  an  altered  Federal  records  system, 
pursuant  to  5  U.S.C.  to  toe  Committee  on 
Oovemment  Operations. 

957.  A  letter  from  toe  Deputy  Associate 
Director  for  Royalty  Management,  Depart- 
ment of  toe  Interior,  transmitting  notice  of 
proposed  ref\mds  of  offshore  lease  revenues 
in  OCS  areas,  pursuant  to  43  U.S.C.  1339(b); 
to  toe  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

958.  A  letter  from  toe  Deputy  Associate 
Director  for  Royalty  Management,  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  transmitting  notice  of 
proposed  refunds  of  offshore  lease  revenues 
in  OCR  areas,  pursuant  to  43  U.S.C.  1339(b); 
to  toe  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

959.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Associate 
Director  for  Royalty  Management,  Depart- 
ment of  toe  Interior,  transmitting  notice  of 
proposed  refunds  of  offshore  lease  revenues 
in  OCS  areas,  pursuant  to  43  U.S.C.  1339(b); 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

980.  A  letter  from  toe  Secretary  of  toe  In- 
terior, transmitting  the  1988  section  8 
report  on  national  historic  and  natural  land- 
marks that  have  been  damaged  or  to  which 
damage  to  their  integrity  is  antidpated, 
pursuant  to  16  UJ3.C.  la-5(a);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

961.  A  letter  from  toe  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation to  amend  the  Land  and  Water  Con- 
servation Fund  Act  of  1965;  to  toe  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

962.  A  letter  from  toe  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation to  amend  titie  I  of  the  Salmon  and 
Steelhead  Conservation  and  Enhancement 
Act  of  1980,  as  amended,  to  repeal  the 
Salmon  Vessel  Buy-Back  Program;  to  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisher- 
ies. 

983.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  cf  Com- 
merce, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation to  amend  the  Endangered  Species 
Act  of  1973,  as  amended,  to  reauthorize  ap- 
propriations for  carrying  out  the  act  during 
fiscal  years  1988,  1989,  1990,  and  1991,  and 
for  otoer  purposes,  pursuant  to  31  U.S.C. 
1110;  to  toe  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 

964.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Office  of 
Personnel  Management,  transmitting  a 
report  on  toe  operation  of  toe  Senior  Exec- 
utive Service,  Induding  a  performance  ap- 
praisal, pursuant  to  5  U.S.C.  3131  nt.,  3135 
and  4314(d);  to  toe  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

965.  A  letter  from  the  Department  Gener- 
al Counsel,  Department  of  Transportation, 
transmitting  copies  of  the  fiscal  year  1988 
budget  requests  of  toe  Federal  Aviation  Ad- 
ministration to  toe  Department,  Including 
requests  for  facilities  and  equipment  and  re- 


search, engineering,  and  development,  pur- 
suant to  Public  Law  97-348,  section  506(f); 
to  toe  Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
Transportation. 

966.  A  letter  from  toe  General  Coimsel, 
Department  of  Defense,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  toe 
Department  of  Defense  Approi»1ations  Act, 
1987,  to  repeal  direction  to  toe  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  to  pay  losses  cI  a  business  entity 
in  the  construction  of  toe  Norfolk  Navy 
Steam  Plant;  JolnUy,  to  the  Committees  on 
Armed  Servlcea  and  Appropriations. 

967.  A  letter  from  toe  Comptroller  of  the 
Currency,  transmitting  toe  annual  report 
on  consumer  complaint  processing  activities 
for  calendar  year  1986,  pursuant  to  15 
VS.C.  57a(fK6);  jointly  to  the  Committees 
on  Energy  and  Commerce  and  H»nHng  pi. 
nance  and  Urban  Affairs. 

968.  A  letter  from  toe  CHialrman.  Nudear 
Regulatory  Commission,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  to 
improve  toe  nuclear  powerplant  siting  and 
licensing  process,  and  for  other  purposes; 
jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  and  Energy  and  Commerce. 


PUBUC  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXII,  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introdu(%d  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ASPIN  (for  himself  and  lifr. 
Dickinson)  (by  request): 

H.R.  1748.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  fiscal  years  1988  and  1989  for  mili- 
tary functions  of  toe  Department  of  De- 
fense and  to  prescribe  military  personnel 
levels  for  such  Department  for  fiscal  years 
1988  and  1989.  and  for  otoer  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

HJl.  1749.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Director 
pf  the  D.S.  Information  Agency  to  make 
available  to  the  Department  of  Defense 
USIA  photographs  of  military  activities  in 
the  Republic  of  Vietnam  for  toe  purpose  of 
developing  and  publishing  military  histo- 
ries; to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  BROOKS  (for  hlmseU  and  Mr. 

HORTON): 

H.R.  1750.  A  bill  to  amend  toe  Buy  Ameri- 
can Act,  and  for  other  purposes;  jointly,  to 
the  Committees  on  Government  Operations 
and  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BAKER  (for  himself,  Mr.  Liv- 
ncsTOH,  Mr.  HucKABT,  Mr.  Hayxs  of 
Louisiana,  and  Mr.  Inhopb): 
H.R.  1751.  A  bill  to  impose  a  fee  on  the 
importation  of  crude  oil  and  refined  petrole- 
um products  depending  on  average  world 
prices  of  oil  and  domestic  constmiption  of 
oil  and  to  dedicate  one-half  of  the  revenues 
from  such  fee  for  low-income  home  energy 
assistance  programs;  jointty,  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Ways  and  Means,  Energy  and  Com- 
merce, and  Education  and  Lalwr. 
By  Mr.  BENNETT: 
H.R.  1752.  A  bill  to  amend  toe  Drug-Free 
Schools  and  Communities  Act  of  1986.  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  CONYERS: 
H.R.  1753.  A  bill  to  prohibit  plant  dosings 
and  mass  layoffs  by  employers  of  500  or 
more  employees;  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  GRADISON  (for  himseU,  Mr. 
Bkilxnson,  Mr.  Panxtta,  Mr. 
Rkgula,  Mr.  Armxt,  Mr.  Brown  of 


Colorado,  Mr.  BuacHma.  Mr.  Hhjdi. 
Mr.   HoxTON.   Mr.    Houghton,   Mr. 
Jacobs,  Mr.  Lott,  Mr.  Michkl,  and 
Mr.  Pktri): 
HJl.  1754.  A  bill  to  ensure  the  proper 
budgetary  treatment  of  credit  transactions 
of  Federal  agencies  and  to  Improve  manage- 
ment of  Federal  credit  programs;  Jointly,  to 
the  Committees  on  Oovemment  Operations; 
Ways  and  Means;  Rules:  and  »miri«g   pi. 
nance  and  Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HAWKINS  (for  hlmseU,  Mr. 
Kmnx,    Mr.    Maxtdib,    and    Mr. 
Richardson)  : 
H.R.  1755.  A  bai  to  extend  and  Improve 
the  Bilingual  Education  Act;  to  toe  Conunit- 
tee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  ROTH; 
H.R.  1758.  A  bill  to  deautoorized  toe  outer 
harbor  project  at  Algoma,  WI,  and  for  otoer 
purposes;    to    toe    Committee    on    Public 
Works  and  Transportation. 

By  Mr.  SENSENBRENNER: 
H.R.  1757.  A  bill  to  require  toe  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  to  dean  up  hax- 
ardous  wastes  at  toe  Sheboygan  Harbor  site 
In  Wisconsin;  Jointly,  to  toe  C^ommltteea  on 
Energy  and  Commerce  and  Public  Works 
and  Transportation. 

By  Mr.  UDAU.  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Cakfrxll,  and  Mr.  Rrodbs): 
H.R.  1758.  A  bill  to  provide  for  toe  estab- 
lishment of  the  Arizona  Indian  Trust  Fund. 
the  disposition  of  certain  lands  under  toe 
jurisdiction  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs, 
and  (or  other  purpoaes;  jointiy,  to  toe  Com- 
mittees on  Interior  and  inmiiar  Affairs  and 
Education  and  lAbor. 

By  Mr.  UDALL  (for  himself,  Mr.  RiCB- 
ARSSON,    Mr.    LujAN,    Mr.    Laoomar- 
SDio,  Mr.  Rhodxs,  Mr.  Campbkll,  and 
Mr.  Ktl): 
H.R.  1759.  A  bill  to  encourage  Indian  eco- 
nomic development:  jointiy,  to  toe  Commit- 
tees on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  and 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  WAXMAN  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Stark): 
H.R.  1760.  A  bill  to  amend  titie  XXX.  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  require  States  to 
provide  for  payment  of  Medicare  premliuns, 
deductibles,  and  cost  sharing  for  Medicare 
beneficiaries  with  incomes  at  or  below  toe 
poverty  level:  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Commerce. 

H.R.  1761.  A  bill  to  amend  titie  XXX  of 
the  Social  Secturity  Act  to  permit  States  to 
provide  for  payment  of  Medicare  premiums, 
deductibles,  and  cost  sharing  for  Medicare 
beneficiaries  wito  Incomes  at  or  below  150 
percent  of  the  poverty  level;  to  toe  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

H.R.  1762.  A  bUl  to  amend  titie  XIX  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  permit  States,  at 
their  option,  to  provide  medical  assistance 
for  poor  elderly  individuals  in  meeting  toe 
costs  of  prescribed  drugs:  to  toe  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  WHTTTAKER: 
HJl.  1763.  A  bill  to  provide  that  recelpU 
and  disbursements  of  toe  highway  trust 
fund  and  the  airport  and  airway  trust  fund 
shall  not  be  Included  in  the  totals  of  toe 
budget  of  the  U.S.  Government  as  submit- 
ted by  the  President  or  the  congressional 
budget;  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation  and  Government 
Operations. 

By  Mr.  LUNGREN  (for  himself,  Mr. 

Htdx.  and  Mr.  Laoomarsino): 

H.J.  Res.  198.  Joint  resolution  proposing 

an  amendment  to  toe  Constitution  of  toe 

United  States  to  allow  an  Item  veto  wito  re- 
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to  eertalB  ■pproiirlatloD  bIDi:  to  the 

I  OB  tb*  JUdktanr. 
Bf  Mr.  ttBHSBMHRUIMiat  (for  hlm- 
uUwaAUx.Htntr. 
R.  Rw.  ISI.  Hotohitkm  impMchliK  Alcee 
L.  nmiii  Jndn  of  tho  U a  Dtatrtct  Court 
tor  tiM  loutlMni  diitilet  of  norida.  of  hich 
crlBMB  and  iiiIwImimmimih  to  the  Committee 
on  the  JMieteiT- 


ORIAUS 

UkMter  dmiiae  4  of  rule  XZn.  memo- 
rial* woe  pre«ented  and  referred  as 
foOom: 


U.  By  the  SFSAKKR.  Memorlml  of  the 
*-g^'**«-*  fltiniMT  <tf  North  Dakota.  reU- 
tlvt  to  the  taapact  of  federal  Indian  policies 
i-Indlaaa  Urine  or  vorkinc  on  or  near 
to  the  Committee  on 
Intarior  and  Inaolar  Aft atia. 

14.  Alio.  meBMrtal  of  the  LeglalaUTe  As- 
of  north  Dakota,  rdative  to  the  rec- 

of  the  Oarriaoii  Unit  Joint 
TMtaal  Advlnry  Oaaamtttee:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  biteriar  and  Inaolar  Affairs. 

15.  Alio,  memorial  of  the  LegiBlature  of 
mniMMnti.  rdative  to  the  Federal  highway 
pracram;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
and  Ttaovortatlon. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

mider  elauae  4  of  rule  XXll.  spon- 
wat%  were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutlans  as  f oUowK 

HJLBkMr.RnMK. 

HJt.  Wr.  ICr.  HoKToa  and  Mr.  Sikobski. 

HJl.  96:  Mr.  Dauuu  of  Calif omia. 

HJt  lU:  Mr.  Casio.  Mr.  Doumh  of  CaU- 
fomia,  and  Mr.  Bsiwsii, 

HJL  MM:  Mr.  Hssnar. 

HJL  SS6:  Mis.  Ssno. 

HJL  SS7:  Mr.  Sxsiuc.  Mr.  McKnnnT.  and 
Mr.OuBBnrar. 

HJL  07:  Mr.  McObaxh. 

HJL  an:  Mr.  Owsm  of  New  ToA.  Mr. 
Woari.  Mr.  Msaxnos.  Mr.  I^wis  of  Florida. 
and  Mr.  Nmsow  of  Utah. 

HJL  806:  Mr. 


HJL  817:  Mr.  Davu  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Kd- 
wsMM  of  Oklahoma,  and  Mr.  LnmroaroR. 

HJL  898:  Mr.  TasncAirr,  Mr.  Owbis  of 
Utah,  and  Mr.  Mmr"  of  California. 

HJL  949:  Mr.  Shoicwat  and  Mr.  Nulsom 
of  Utah. 

HJL  954:  Mr.  HowABS.  Mr.  Okat  of  Illi- 
nois Mr.  Oascia,  and  Mr.  Bustamaitr. 

HJL  968:  Mr.  Bbuiam.  Mr.  Bobtoii  of  In- 
diana, Mr.  DB  LA  Oaua.  Mr.  DoaxAH  of  Cali- 
fornia. Mr.  DniALLT,  Mr.  Embsoh.  Mr. 
in^ufWTfii.  Mr.  Fauxthot,  Mr.  OuiroaasoM, 
Mr.  Hauus,  Mr.  Laxcastb^  Mr.  PAmxTA. 
Mr.  PoBTB.  Mr.  Roonio.  Mr.  Robbbt  F. 
SmTR.   Mr.   Tallon,    and   Mr.    Touxo   of 


HJL  999:  Mr.  Akmxt,  Mr.  McEwm.  Mr. 
BAifAKD,  Mr.  Feiobam,  'hb.  BmnrnKi,  Mr. 
Koun,  and  Mr.  Ccmix. 

HJL  1079:  Mr.  Suth  of  Florida.  Mr.  Fas- 
CBX.  and  Mr.  Swift. 

HJL  1103:  Mr.  Btthhiho,  Mr.  Kolbx.  and 
Mr.  Baobam. 

HJl.  1234:  Mr.  MAXTimL 

HJL  1259:  Mr.  Hatcrxb,  Mr.  Moaklbt, 
BCr.  DwTBB  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Datis  of  nil- 
nola  Mr.  WoBTLBT,  Mr.  Boxhlbbt,  Mr. 
SKABoa.  Mr.  Ancms,  Mr.  Bilbbay,  Mr. 
PabBIS.  Mr.  PvRB,  Mr.  Hubbabs,  Mr.  EiiXB- 
SOH.  Mr.  MoLLOHAii,  Mr.  CuitGXB.  Mr. 
Bbtaitt,  Mrs.  Kbuhxllt,  Mr.  Hollowat, 
Mr.  McObath.  Mr.  MAKTimz.  Mr.  Colkmah 
of  Texas,  and  Mr.  Skith  of  New  Hampshire. 

HJl.  1342:  Ms.  Kaptttb. 

HJl.  1394:  Mrs.  Pattxbsoii,  Mr.  Obkbstab. 
Mr.  MoBBisoH  of  Connecticut,  Mr.  Owkxs 
of  Mew  York,  Mr.  Eckabt,  Mr.  Bkvill.  Mr. 
\rnf.wm  Mr.  HuOHBS,  Mr.  MmTA,  Mr.  Obj- 
DXHSON,  Mr.  Esrr,  Mr.  Lbwis  of  Qeorsla, 
Mr.  Clat,  Mr.  Rosso,  Mr.  Faxtirkot,  Mr. 
Havbs  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Bobski,  Ms.  Slaugh- 
Tn  of  New  York,  and  Mr.  Schumxb. 

HJl.  1428:  Mr.  Bulky. 

HJl.  1441:  Mr.  DbWimb,  Mr.  Roth.  Mr.  La- 
ooMABsnio,  Mr.  Hobtoh.  Mr.  Ebdbkicr,  Mr. 
Darbl,  14r.  RoDiMO,  Mr.  Stump,  Mr. 
Bbtabt.  Mr.  Olih,  Mr.  Davis  of  Illinois,  Mr. 
Wobtlky,  Mr.  SOLOMOH,  Mr.  Bbowk  of  Colo- 
rado. Mr.  BDBcmfBB.  Mr.  Savage,  Mrs.  Boit- 
LXY,  Mr.  PxppBB.  Mr.  Shumway,  and  Mr. 
NoosoH  of  Utah. 

HJl.  1493:  Mr.  Badham. 


HJl.  1M6:  Mr.  Kbft.  Mr.  Oabcia.  Mr. 
McObath,  Ms.  Kattob.  and  Mias  ScmmnxB. 

HJt.  1|8S:  Mr.  Latta,  Mr.  Huiitbi.  Mr. 
FaBHZBL,  and  Mr.  Nixljob  of  Utah. 

HJL  lflD9:  Mr.  Obphabdt. 

HJt.  1666:  Mr.  Ovmnasoii,  Mr.  Dysom, 
Mr.  "Bfxauaa.  and  Mr.  Daub. 

H.J.  R«.  18:  Mrs.  CoLLiiia,  Mr.  Batxs,  Mr. 
PKBirr,  and  Mr.  Hughbb. 

H J.  Rea.  33:  Mr.  Obkas. 

HJ.  Res.  90:  Mr.  Joim,  Mr.  Pamrr,  Mr. 
Oabcia.  «>d  Mr.  Cakoim. 

HJ.  lUa.  106:  Mr.  Moobhbad,  Mr.  Wolr. 
Mr.  Fazio,  and  Mr.  Obay  of  Pennsylvsnia. 

HJ.  Res.  Ill:  Mr.  Badham,  Bdr.  Dwybb  of 
New  Jeraey.  Mr.  Fish.  Mr.  Richabssoh,  Ms. 
Oaxab,  Bir.  ScHunn,  and  Mr.  Spkhcb. 

HJ.  Rfls.  119:  Mr.  db  la  Oabza.  Mr.  Coyhx. 
and  Mr.  Mabtoibz. 

H.J.  Res.  122:  Mr.  Bobsxi. 

HJ.  Res.  143:  Mr.  NixLsox  of  Utah  and 
Mr.  BxxMxiT. 

HJ.  Rea.  155:  Mr.  Bbooks,  Ms.  Kaptub, 
Mr.  Wisx.  Mr.  Savaqb,  Mr.  Owms  of  New 
TorlL.  Mr.  RicHABOsoH,  Mr.  Lipuisxi.  Mr. 
CouBTXB.  Mr.  Davis  of  Michigan.  Mr.  db  la 
Oabza,  Mr.  8i  Obbmaih,  Mr.  Fiklds,  Mr. 
Spkhcx,  Kid  Mr.  Schumxb. 

HJ.  Res.  164:  Mr.  Fbost.  Mr.  Wobtlby, 
Mr.  Cbookrt,  Mr.  Huobxs  Mr.  Obay  of  Illi- 
nois, and  Mr.  Dysom. 

H.  Con  Res.  34:  Mr.  Owxrs  of  Utah.  Mr. 
DioOuahdi.  Mr.  Ebobxich,  Mr.  Hxhby,  Mr. 
I^LAXD,  Mr.  Stallihos.  Mr.  Smttb  of  New 
Hampshfee,  Mr.  McCloskxy,  Mr.  Tbaficaxt, 
Mr.  iMHorK,  Mr.  Wolp,  Mr.  Vkhto,  BCr.  Rob- 
ihsoh,  Mr.  BouLTXB,  Mr.  Matsxti,  Mr.  Bkil- 
xxson,  Mr.  Rihaldo,  Mr.  Pabbis,  Mr.  Smith 
of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Dowdy  of  Mississippi. 
Mr.  Tauedi,  Mrs.  Lloyd,  Mrs.  Schbobdeb. 
Mr.  SwiBDALL.  Mr.  Sikobski,  Mr.  Ainiuxzio. 
Mr.  DoWHXY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Dabdkh,  Mr. 
Skbltoii,  Mr.  CoLXMAM  of  Missouri,  Mr. 
OLm,  Mr.  Babtuctt,  Mr.  Badham.  Mr. 
Uptor,  and  Mr.  CLmoxB. 

H.  Ret.  65:  Mr.  Badham.  Mr.  Hopkihs, 
Mrs.  Saiki,  Mr.  SxNsxmBBnnat.  Mr. 
Haksbb,  Mr.  KoLBX,  Mr.  Axmkt,  Mr.  Com- 
bxst,  and  Mr.  McObath. 
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(Legislative  day  of  Tuesday,  March  17, 1987) 


The  Senate  met  at  4:30  p.m.  on  the 
expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  Honorable  Wil- 
liam PaozMiRa.  a  Senator  from  the 
State  of  Wisconsin. 


FRATXH 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Rich- 
ard C.  Halveraon.  DJ3.,  offered  the  fol- 
lowing prayer 

Let  us  pray. 

Mighty  God.  all  wise,  all  powerful, 
infinite  and  eternal,  we  thank  You  for 
the  assurance  given  by  the  psalmist: 
"He  that  dwelleth  in  the  secret  place 
of  the  Most  High  shall  abide  under 
the  shadow  of  the  Almighty.  I  will  say 
of  the  Lord.  He  is  my  refuge  and  my 
fortress;  my  God;  in  Him  will  I  trust." 
(Psalm  91:1-2). 

Faithful  Father  in  heaven,  some- 
times it  seems  when  we  need  You  most 
we  tend  most  to  withdraw.  Blither  we 
do  not  understand  Your  unconditional 
love— or  we  do  not  really  believe  it.  We 
fall  or  sin— and  instead  of  coming  to 
You  in  confidence  of  Your  acceptance 
and  forgiveness,  we  run  the  other  way. 
Patient  Lord,  forgive  us  for  being  so 
blind  and  deaf  and  insensitive  to  Your 
gracious  unmerited  favor.  Open  our 
eyes  and  ears  and  hearts  that  we  may 
come  to  You  and  find  in  You  the 
refuge  we  so  often  so  desperately  need. 
In  His  name  who  is  incarnate  love  and 
peace.  Amen. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  ACTING 
FRESIDE3rr  PRO  TEBCPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
deik  will  please  read  a  communication 
to  the  Senate  from  the  President  pro 
tempore  (Mr.  Stshhis). 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
the  following  letter. 

UB.  Sxmatk, 
PBxsnsirT  PBO  tbcp(»x. 
WaOiinoton,  DC.  March  23.  19S7. 
To  the  SeiMte: 

Under  the  prorlalCMis  of  rule  I,  section  3, 
of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate.  I 
hereby  appoint  the  Honorable  Bbock 
Abamb.  a  Senator  frmn  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington, to  perform  the  duties  of  the  Chair. 
Johb  C.  SlUIBlS. 
President  pro  tempore: 

Mr.  ADAMS  thereupon  assumed  the 
chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE 
BCAJORTTY  LEADER 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDiarr  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  standing  order,  the 
nutjority  leader  is  recognized. 


THE  JOX7RNAL 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Joiumal 
of  the  proceedings  be  approved  to 
date.      

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  thank    UNITED    STATES-JAPAN    AGREE- 
the  Chair.  MENT  ON  SEMICONDUCTTORS 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  last  week 

~~~^^^~~~  the  Senate  voted  93  to  0  for  a  resolu- 

tion calling  on  the  President  to  use  his 
economic  leverage  in  disputes  with 
Japan  over  semiconductors  and  tele- 
communications. 

Last  September,  Japan  agreed  to  in- 
crease access  for  United  States  semi- 
conductor exports  into  Ji«>an  and  to 
stop  dimiping  semiconductors  into  the 
United  States  and  into  the  markets  of 
other  countries.  The  Japanese  indus- 
try apparently  has  failed  to  improve 
access  and  has  not  stopped  dumping. 
In  the  wake  of  oiu-  vote,  the  Com- 
merce Department  is  apparently  as- 
sembling options  for  economic  sanc- 
tions that  the  United  States  might 
take  against  J^an. 

Both  the  semiconductor  and  tele- 
communications industries  included  in 
last  week's  resolution  are  critical  in- 
dustries for  our  national  defense.  This 
administration  would  be  taking  a  very 
short-sighted  view  of  our  national  se- 
curity if  it  does  not  strictly  enforce 
our  agreements  with  Japan  in  those 
two  industries.  I  hope  that  the  Presi- 
dent heeds  our  resolution.  I  also  hc^e 
that  he  works  with  us  to  enact  effec- 
tive trade  and  competitiveness  legialar 
tion.  Among  other  reasons,  we  need 
legislation  so  that  foreign  govern- 
ments no  longer  require  a  unanimous 
Senate  resolution  to  know  that  the 
United  States  will  enforce  its  agree- 
ments. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  an  article 
from  today's  New  York  Times  that  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  be  printed  in 
the  RaooRD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RacoRS,  as  follows: 


DAILY  PRAYER 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Chm>laln  for  his  daily  prayer.  I 
thank  him  for  scriptural  readings 
which  our  fathers  and  mothers  read. 

This  is  the  200th  year  of  the  anni- 
versary of  the  Constitution  of  these 
United  States,  and  it  was  there  at  that 
Constitutional  Convention  in  1787 
during  that  hot  summer  that  those  il- 
lustrious forebears  of  ours  decided  that 
if  the  meetings  were  not  to  fall  apart  in 
despair  and  dissension  they  should 
have  prayer  at  the  beginning  of  each 
daily  meeting.  It  was  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin, the  oldest  member  of  that  gather- 
ing, who  made  that  recommendation. 

Our  forefathers  followed  Benjamin 
Franklin's  wisdom  and  they  began  to 
have  prayer  at  the  beginning  of  each 
day's  meeting. 

All  throughout  these  200  years  that 
have  followed,  we  find  that  seemingly 
unbroken  thread  of  spiritual  aware- 
ness, weaving  Itself  through  the  ensu- 
ing days  of  our  country's  history. 

So  we  carry  forward  in  the  spirit  of 
Franklin  and  those  early  Founding  Fa- 
thers when  we  honor  God  and  call 
upon  him  at  the  beginning  of  each 
day's  meeting  in  this  Chamber.  The 
Hoxise  of  Representatives  does  like- 
wise. The  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  does  likewise.  And  every 
President  from  our  first  President, 
George  Washington,  down  to  the  cm*- 
rent  President,  Ronald  Reagan,  has 
called  upon  the  Deity  in  their  inaugu- 
ral addresses  and  has  paid  homage  and 
recognized  that  there  is  a  providence 
that  rules  over  the  destinies  of  men 
and  nations. 

I  again  thank  our  Chaplain  I  enjoy 
his  scriptural  readings.  They  give  us 
inspiration  and  they  give  us  strength, 
and  we  need  it.  We  need  it. 


U.S.  Pohubs  Motb  Aoaibr  Japj 
CoMFum  Chips 


oa 


(By  Calvin  Stans) 

The  Reagan  Administratkin  appears  to  be 
on  the  verge  of  Imposing  sanctions  agatnat 
JmpKPme  aqntcwiductor  manuf  acturen.  ac- 
cording to  Oovemment  otfldala,  Congrea- 
sional  leaders  and  Industry  ezeeuttvea. 

The  move  could  result  in  an  acute  iroiaen- 
Ing  of  the  trade  frietlan  between  the  United 
States  and  Japan. 

iMgt  weA,  the  Oommeroe  Department 
confirmed  industry  reports  that  many  Japa- 
nese companies  were  ronttnuing  to  sen  eom- 
puter  chips  below  coat  in  developing  coun- 
tries. This  practloe,  called  dumping,  hurts 
American  chip  manufaetums  and  violates  a 
recent  trade  agreement  between  the  United 
States  and  Japan. 


•  This  "bailee"  ■ymbol  idendfief  ttatemena  or  inscrtiont  wluch  arc  not  tpolcen  by  a  Member  of  die  Senate  on  die  floor. 


CONG 


RESS 
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Um  United  States 
qnoted  by   the 
a  mrliig 
I  "rery  daee"  to  tiiu>oe- 
Und  of  Mtlon"  acainet 
trade  tanea.  indudlnc 
of  aemieondueton.  Mr.  Teut- 
to  reportcn  In  New 
I  he  «aa  attending  a  meeting 
of  trade  BtaMMa. 

nie  PmUanfc'a  ■cioiinmlr  FoUcy  Council 
la  to  meat  WetkMaday  to  dedde  what  nnc- 
ttooa,  if  any.  aboold  be  Impnanil  on  the  Japa- 
aaae  r—iraiilw  An  announcement  ia  ex- 
pected befora  the  end  of  tbe  month. 


the  Benate  unanimously  ap- 
Pfovad  a  reaotuttan  calling  on  the  Preaident 
to  take  letaUatory  aetkm  against  Japaneae 
)  of  the  acBleandiietor  pact  as  a  nec- 
I  to  maintaining  a  healthy  domes- 
tie  awitnondnctor  Industry.  The  American 
'  Is  showing  a  modest  reoorery  after 


FBte  WDaon.  Republican  of  Call- 
fonla.  said  It  was  fiOrly  dear  that  Com- 
wmt»  Secretary  Malcolm  Baldrige  would 
reeonnend  mnrtlnna,  whldi  could  take  the 
fom  of  tarlfti  on  dilp  Imports  as  well  as  (m 
ekctranit  pradnets  enntalnlng  the  Japanese 
chlpa.  Mr.  WOeon  was  among  a  group  of  sen- 
atan  and  Indnatry  repnsentathrea  who  met 
mday  wtth  Mr.  Baldrige  to  dlacuas  what  ac- 
tkma  the  Admlnlstrattan  was  considering. 

For  their  part,  the  Japanese  insist  that  no 
dumping  is  going  on.  Despite  this  apparent 
eoatradletion.  however,  they  concede  that 
lower-priced  "gray  market"  chipa  are 
sold  in  third  countries.  These  chlpa 
I  praduoed  two  or  three  years  ago,  Japa- 
>  chip  makers  aay. 

Japaneae  Oovemment  offidala  apparently 
are  planntng  to  tighten  controls  over  chip 
I  to  assure  that  the  semiconductor 
i  is  honored.  If  Japan  acts  quickly 
enough,  the  new  controls  could  undermine 
American  etforta  at  retaliation,  trade  offi- 
cials in  Washington  oonoede. 

The  growing  pressure  for  sanctions  comes 
after  Admlnistratlcm  pressure  forced  Fu- 
jitsu Ltd.,  the  giant  Japanese  electronics 
oonpany,  to  drop  its  plan  to  buy  the  Pair- 
ehOd  Semieonduetcv  Corporation,  an  Ameri- 
can diip  maker. 

'Plicae  things  are  alwajra  hard  to  call." 
said  a  former  Commooe  Department  offi- 
cial who  la  tamOar  with  the  semiconductor 
agreement  but  asked  not  to  be  identified. 
"Bat  when  you  ronsidfr  the  protectionist 
senttansnts  brewing  in  Congress,  the  Fair- 
diOd-FuJttsu  deal  and  the  fact  that  the  Jap- 
anese have  oonsistently  broken  their  prom- 
ise on  this,  the  Admtnistratitm  will  probably 
whop  them  one  to  show  that  we  mean  busi- 


nuoc  OBoup  ASKS  TAsirrs 
Ptor  months,  the  Semiconductor  Industry 
Association,  an  American  trade  group  that 
played  a  major  role  in  negotiating  the  seml- 
enndnrtor  agreement,  has  been  pressing  the 
Oovcrament  for  tariffs  on  mtiducts  such  as 
video  rsasBttt  reoorders.  laser  printers  and 
computers  fonfatnlng  the  dumped  chips. 
The  trade  group,  baaed  to  San  Jose,  Calif.. 
has  inaiBted  that  the  Oovemment  act  by 
April  I. 

Uhder  the  agreement,  reached  last  July, 
Waahlngton  agreed  not  to  impose  trade 
agatast  Japaneee  chip  makers  In 
for  the  Japanese  Gtovemment's 
reoperation  in  enf orcbg  fair-market  prices 


and  opening  up  the  Japaneee  mazket  to 
American  producers. 

THe  Economic  Policy  Council,  whose 
meBrt>ers  include  Secretary  Baldrige.  has 
two  major  (4>tions  in  making  reoommenda- 
tiona  to  the  Preaident. 

For  one.  the  Administration  could  impooe 
antl-<tumping  dutiea  on  imports  of  the  com- 
puter chips,  which  are  known  as  dynamic 
ranctan  acoees  memory  chips,  or  Drams,  and 
erasable  programmable  read-only  memory 
chlpa.  or  Eproms. 

ACnOW  OPPOSKD  BT  IHDUSTKT 

But  industry  officials  strongly  oppose  this 
because  it  would  hurt  large  American  com- 
panies that  use  the  chlpa  and  might  force 
them  to  move  production  facilities  abroad  to 
take  advantage  of  lower  prices.  Industry  an- 
alysla  also  say  there  is  not  enough  American 
production  of  Drams  to  supplant  the  supply 
from  Japan. 

A  less  protectionist  action  would  be  to 
impose  sanctions  against  so-called  value- 
added  products  such  as  laser  printers  and 
components  for  supercomputers  that  either 
contain  the  dumped  chips  or  are  produced 
by  the  Japaneae  semiconductor  manufactur- 
ers found  to  be  diunping  them. 

"This  seems  like  the  most  prudent  thing 
to  do  because  it  gets  them  where  it  really 
hurts."  said  Andrew  Kessler,  an  analyst 
with  the  Paine  Webber  brokerage  house. 

Before  the  United  Stetes  announces  what 
actldi  it  will  take,  however,  many  industry 
officals  expect  Japan's  Ministry  of  Intema- 
ticmal  Trade  and  Industry  to  present  Ameri- 
can trade  officials  with  an  anti-dumping 
plan  that  would  convince  them  that  tariffs 
on  value-added  products  are  not  necessary. 

Indeed,  the  Japanese  agency  acted  last 
week  to  stem  the  tide  toward  sanctions.  It 
sumaioned  repreaentetives  of  Japan's  10 
leadtog  semiconductor  companies— includ- 
ing Fujitsu.  Hitachi  Ltd.  and  the  NEC  Cor- 
poration—and told  them  not  to  dump  prod- 
ucts in  third  countries  and  to  step  up  pur- 
chases of  American-made  semiconductors. 
The  ministry  also  produced  its  own  evidence 
that  Japanese  chip  makers  were  compylng 
with  the  agreement. 

Nonetheless.  American  analysts  say  the 
trade  ministry  is  worldns  to  shut  off  the 
flow  of  all  Dram  and  Eprom  chips  to  third 
countries  such  as  Hong  Kong,  Slnapore  and 
Taiwan. 

The  ministry  now  requires  export  licenses 
on  shipments  of  semiconductors  with  a 
value  of  50,000  yen.  equal  to  about  $330.  An- 
alysts say  the  ministry,  to  show  it  is  exercis- 
ing more  control,  has  lowered  that  thresh- 
old to  5.000  yen.  and  requires  all  certificates 
to  show  not  only  the  price  paid  for  the  chips 
but  also  the  seller. 

These  changes  will  cause  extensive  delays 
in  the  processing  of  applications  for  such  li- 
censes and  the  shipments  of  the  chips.  Be- 
cause of  these  delays,  analysts  said,  the 
abundance  of  low-price  dumped  chips  in 
third  countries  would  be  reduced,  causing 
prices  to  rise.  Then  the  Japanese  trade  min- 
istry would  continue  to  monitor  chips  leav- 
ing Japan  to  make  sure  they  were  not  being 
dumped,  the  analysts  said. 

FLAMS  FOB  COHTROLLIHG  FLOW 

A  high-level  Japanese  trade  official,  who 
asked  not  to  be  named,  confirmed  last  week 
that  the  ministry  has  such  plans  to  control 
the  flow  of  semloondueton  to  third  coun- 
triea. 

Adam  Cuhney,  a  Kidder,  Peabody  analyst 
in  Shn  Francisco,  said  that  if  the  ministry 
proposed  such  a  plan  to  American  trade  of- 
ficials, "It  would  be  hard  for  them  to  go 
ahead  with  any  sanctions." 


He  sald^  "To  attach  a  tariff  under  these 
drcumstatioea  seems  to  be  an  unlikely 
choice  on  the  part  of  the  Administration, 
because  i%  would  have  such  a  great  Impact 
on  so  mgny  UA  customers  that  rely  on 
products  froduoed  by  the  Ji^Mnese  semicon- 
ductor m^ufacturera." 

While  theae  actions  would  address  the 
problem  of  dumping  abroad,  they  do  noth- 
ing aboui  the  semiconductor  market  in 
Japan  its^.  which  remains  doaed  to  Ameri- 
can prodtioers.  The  Industry  group  esti- 
matea  that  American  chip  makers  have 
more  thao  50  peromt  of  every  semiconduc- 
tor markit  in  the  worid  except  for  Ji^ian. 

"The  Jmianeoe  have  to  open  their  market 
If  they  plan  to  abide  by  the  agreement." 
said  Gecove  Sealise,  senior  vice  president  of 
Advanced  Micro  Devices  Inc.  of  Sunnyvale. 
Calif.,  and  head  of  the  Industry  association's 
public  policy  committee.  "Quality  control  is 
no  kmger  a  queetion,  and  the  U.8.  industry 
has  eametf  a  right  to  enter  that  mariut." 

But  anailysts  say  that  entrance  is  unlikely 
to  happen  unless  Japan  exercises  tighter 
control  over  ite  companies. 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President,  I  reserve 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 


RECOONmON  OP  THE  ACTING 
MINORITY  LEADER 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  standing  order  the 
acting  Republican  leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Bfr.  President.  I 
thank  the  Chair. 


DAILY  PRAYER 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
say  that  it  is  always  a  remarlcable 
pleasure  to  hear  our  ChM>lain  speak 
as  he  opens  the  Senate.  He  is  always 
topical,  always  impressive,  a  true  min- 
ister to  us  all  and  I  think  that  is  im- 
portant. That  is  his  title  and  he  minis- 
ters to  UB  in  ways  known  to  the  public 
and  unk&own  to  the  public  but  Icnown 
to  all  of  us  in  many  ways  that  are  very 
real  with  truth  and  love  and  he  does 
that  beautifully.  I  thank  him. 


ORDER  OP  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
an  additional  item  here  of  Senator 
DoLK's  Bicentennial  Minute.  It  is  a 
very  Interesting  historical  vignette  of 
Senate  votes  on  the  admission  of 
Kansas  to  the  United  States,  and  most 

fascinatW- 

I  ask  tinanlmous  consent  that  it  be 
placed  in  the  Rccord  at  this  point  as  if 
read  in  fuU. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


BICENTEannAL  MINUTE 

KARCH  34,  ISBS:  SKHAn  VOTIS  OK  ADMISSIOM 
OrKAKSAS 

•  Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  on  March 
23,  1858.  129  years  ago  today,  the 
Senate  voted  to  admit  the  State  of 
Kansas  (o  the  Union  under  the  terms 


of  the  Leoompton  Constitution.  This 
vote  had  been  preceded  by  2  years  of 
the  most  bitter  debates  the  Senate 
had  yet  witnessed.  Charles  Sumner's 
stinging  speech  "The  Crime  Against 
Kansas,"  and  his  caning  at  the  hands 
of  Representative  Preston  Brooks  in 
1856,  served  as  a  preface  to  this  imi>or- 
tant  day  and  vote. 

At  issue  was  the  extension  of  slavery 
into  Ksnaag.  Proslavery  forces,  meet- 
ing in  Lecompton,  KS,  had  drawn  up  a 
constitution  permitting  slavery.  And 
President  Buchanan,  anxious  to  pla- 
cate the  South,  reconunended  that 
Kansas  be  admitted  to  the  Union  with 
the  Lecompton  constitution.  Enraged 
by  what  he  regarded  as  Buchanan's 
betrayal.  Senator  Stephen  Douglas  of 
Illinois  led  a  revolt  of  northern  Demo- 
crats who  supported  the  free-state 
partisans  and  opposed  the  extension 
of  slavery. 

Douglas  threw  himself  into  the 
Senate  debates  over  Kansas.  At  7 
o'clock,  on  the  evening  of  March  22,  as 
a  prodigious  multitude  crowded  the 
old  Senate  Chamber,  he  appeared  on 
the  floor  to  make  his  final  speech 
against  the  Lecompton  bill.  Douglas 
spoke  for  3  hours,  but  to  no  avail.  The 
next  day,  March  23.  when  the  decks 
were  cleared  for  final  action  on  the 
bill.  33  Senators  upheld  the  admission 
of  Kansas  under  the  Lecompton  con- 
stitution, 22  opposed  it. 

Mr.  President,  the  House  refused  to 
comply  and  the  issue  of  Kansas  re- 
mained alive  for  3  more  years.  Not 
until  January  1861.  after  the  South 
had  seceded,  was  Kansas  finally  admit- 
ted, slave  free,  to  the  Union,  becoming 
the  34th  State.* 

VLr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I  com- 
mend Mr.  Dole's  remarks  to  you  as  a 
very  interesting  issue.  It  has  to  do 
with,  of  course,  the  rather  spirited, 
active  caning  in  the  Chamber  which, 
of  course.  I  thought  of  several  times  in 
the  past,  but  have  never  been  moved 
to  do.  That  was  when  Sumner  gave  his 
stinging  speech.  "The  Crime  Against 
Kansas."  and  then  his  caning  at  the 
hands  of  Preston  Brooks  in  1856.  That 
was  the  preface  to  that  particular 
vote,  apparently,  and  we  certainly 
have  learned  from  that.  We  have 
learned  civility.  We  have  learned  we 
can  be  partisan  without  being  vicious, 
and  those  are  Important  things  to 
learn  In  a  civilized  society. 

And  it  is  interesting,  too.  as  it  talks 
about  the  attempt  to  lure  TCi^niav;  into 
the  Union  with  regard  to  the  slavery 
issue,  and  it  is  very  appropriate. 


THE  AGENDA 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  have  any  particular  issue  to  share 
at  this  time.  I  would  Inquire,  if  I 
might,  of  the  majority  leader  what 
plans  he  might  have  for  today's  ses- 
sion beyond  the  cloture  vote  and  when 
we    might    anticipate    convening    on 


Tuesday.  The  majority  leader  is 
always  most  cooperative  in  sharing 
when  he  has  that  information.  I  ask 
that. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  in  re- 
sponse to  the  distinguished  assistant 
Republican  leader,  may  I  say  that  the 
cloture  vote  will  occur  today  at  around 
5:20  or  5:30  pjn. 

Following  that  cloture  vote.  I  intend 
to  go  out  fairly  soon,  depending  upon 
how  the  vote  goes.  I  do  not  anticipate 
the  Senate's  invoking  cloture  today,  in 
which  case  the  Senate  will  resume  the 
consideration  of  the  motion  to  proceed 
to  take  up  the  moratorium  on  Contra 
funding. 

The  cloture  vote  on  tomorrow  will 
occur  at— let  me  put  It  this  way:  We 
will  have  the  conferences  on  tomorrow 
from  12  to  2  o'clock,  as  customary  for 
the  two-party  conferences,  and  the 
cloture  vote  will  occur  at  some  point 
thereafter.  I  hope  to  know  a  little 
later  in  the  day.  I  will  confer  with  the 
distinguished  leader  on  the  other  side 
in  that  regard. 

Meanwhile,  the  time  that  remains 
between  now  and  5:30  pjn.  today, 
which  constitutes  the  first  hour  under 
the  cloture  rule,  will  be  equally  divid- 
ed between  the  majority  leader  and 
minority  leader.  I  would  not  anticipate 
any  further  rollcall  votes  after  the  clo- 
ture vote  today. 

I  do  anticipate  not  only  the  cloture 
vote  tomorrow,  but  if  we  are  able  to 
invoke  cloture  tomorrow  I  also  hope 
we  can  vote  on  the  motion  to  proceed 
to  the  consideration  of  the  moratori- 
um resolution.  If  we  do  not  invoke  clo- 
ture on  tomorrow,  then  there  is  other 
business  on  the  calendar,  and  I  hope 
that  we  all  could  give  our  attention  to 
some  of  the  matters  on  the  calendar 
which  would  again  require  some  roll- 
caU  votes  between  the  middle  and 
later  part  of  the  week. 

As  we  proceed  further  into  the  week, 
I  will  be  able  to  inform  my  good  friend 
more  than  I  am  able  at  the  moment 
with  respect  to  the  calendar  and  the 
business  for  the  rest  of  the  week. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  nujority  leader  for  his  ac- 
commodation and  graciousness.  We 
appreciate  having  that  information. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  my  friend. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  control  of  the 
time,  do  I  not? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  majority  leader  is  correct. 
The  majority  leader  is  recognized  for 
one-half  of  the  time  and  the  Republi- 
can leader  is  recognized  for  one-half  of 
the  time. 

The  majority  leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  does  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin need? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  me  5  minutes? 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  am  happy  to  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Wisconsin. 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 


WHY  U.S.  SENATOR  IS  THE  BEST 
JOB  ANYWHERE 

Idr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President, 
how  many  young  people  can  con- 
sciously choose  the  woiic  they  want  to 
spend  their  life  doing?  Only  a  few. 
And  how  many  who  choose  a  particu- 
lar career  succeed  in  finding  a  lifetime 
position  in  that  career?  Still  fewer. 
How  many  who  become  engineers  or 
artists,  lawyers  or  doctors,  business- 
men or  farmers,  teachers  or  preachers 
find  after  a  lifetime  in  their  chosen 
work  the  fulfillment  they  expected 
when  they  decided  on  the  career  of 
their  choice?  Even  fewer.  Finally,  how 
many  people  look  back  on  their  life 
after  years  in  their  career  and  find 
that,  great  as  their  expectations  of  ful- 
fillment in  their  chosen  career  was, 
the  reality  has  exceeded  even  those 
super  optimistic  reveries  of  ambitious 
youth?  Very,  very  few.  This  is  why  we. 
as  Senators,  are  so  lucky. 

Where  else  can  you  not  only  dream 
of  the  direction  the  coimtry  is  going 
but  play  a  significant  part  in  getting  it 
there?  Where  else  can  you  spend  most 
of  your  days  learning  from  the  Na- 
tion's and  the  world's  best  qiudlfled 
experts  how  this  Nation  can  best  ad- 
vance the  well  being  of  the  world's 
greatest  nation?  We  do  Just  that  in  our 
hearings.  Where  else  can  you  work 
with  real  effect  to  put  what  you  be- 
lieve based  on  this  information  into 
actual  practice? 

Other  people,  great  professional  ath- 
letes, for  example,  play  games  for  a 
few  years  during  their  young  man- 
hood. They  become  heroes.  They 
make  lots  of  money.  But  they  finish 
their  careers  at  40  or  so  and  spend 
most  of  their  lives  living  in  the  past 
Entertainers  on  TV  and  in  the  movies 
also  attain  heroic  status.  They  amuse, 
delight,  and  enrich  the  lives  of  mil- 
lions. But  like  the  great  athletes  they 
have  little  or  no  effect  on  the  econom- 
ic well  being,  the  future  opportimities. 
the  chance  for  a  peaceful  world  for 
mankind. 

So  who  does?  UJS.  Senators  do.  A 
businessman  may  earn  far  more 
money  heading  a  firm  that  manufac- 
tures skis  or  yoyos  or  designs  high 
fashions.  He  may  become  a  smashing, 
nationally  renowned  success.  But  what 
can  he  accomplish  or  try  to  accom- 
plish with  his  life  work?  Sure,  he  may 
help  provide  Jobs  for  a  few  hundred  or 
a  few  thousand  employees.  But  if  his 
work  and  his  firm  never  existed  the 
Jobs  would  be  available  in  some  other 
firm  with  some  other  manager. 

Now  let's  not  kid  ourselves,  most  of 
us  as  Senators  may  accomplish  little 
or  nothing.  But  we  have  a  chance,  a 
remarkable    chance.    We    have    the 
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f aQure  to  implement  effective  poUdea 
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vote  In  oar  eountry'i  poUde*. 
tidi  iliwinfiifj  there  la  one  way 
only  one  way  VbaX  this  country 
rmnwImiilT  uhhiim  There  ieone 
and  only  one  plaee  i^iere  our 
i^iiiii«intm_  within  the  oon- 
of  IndMdaal  and  Statee 
ilfhti;  an  polley  power.  That  place  Is 
ttie  Vederal  Oowwrnent.  The  oonstttu- 
thm  gtvea  Jndklal.  that  la  the  author- 
ity to  detonatae  the  rtmtMnw?  of 
tiMt  power  with  the  oonrtttutkm  of 
tte  jndlelBl  bnndL  It  gtves  the  au- 
to eseenla  the  poUdee  to  the 
Bat  what  branch  deter- 
the  pBtttkmS  It  la  the  Congrees. 
Oh.  yea,  eofdi  Senator  dtarea  this  pol- 
hjiMiliw  power  with  tt5  ICembus  of 
tte  Hooae  and  with  M  other  Senators. 
Bat  tte  dtareethm  thia  rldieat  and  most 
powerfol  of  an  Nattons  pursues  is  up 
to  us  Members  of  tte  Congress  to 
work  oat  toflsthfert  In  concert. 

MOtw  keep  In  mind:  Oar  Nation  and 
Ita  eeonomy  have  beeome  voy  com- 
We  face  an  Infinity  of  problons 
dMdlengea.  So  how  do  we  meet 
firtiknisT  We  teve  brtAen  the 
onse  Into  a  large  number 
of  mmmlttwis  and  sobeonmitttees.  Vir- 
evary  subeonunlttee  works  on  a 
of  national  a-  Intematlonal 
,  Thoae  probtans  are  of  great 
to  tte  weU  being  of  thou- 
many  eases,  irf  miUions— of 
and  in  some  cases  to  many 
throoiAKHit  the  world. 
So  Joet  thtaik  of  It.  any  Member  of 
wfUtng  to  devote  the  time 
'  can  teve  a  i»of ound  effect 
on  tte  Ufe  of  thousands  of  his  fellow 
ikmetieanB,  and  very  possibly  on  the 
future  of  many  millions. 

Throoghoat  American  history  U.S. 
fkiiiatfi  teve  had  this  golden  opi>or- 
tontty  to  live  a  Ufe  that  makes  a  real 
ditf etence.  Tlccsusf  this  country  has 
been  tte  leader  of  the  free  world  for 
so  mndi  of  this  century  and  can 
to  conthnie  Its  leadership  for 
i  tocoasethls  Isacareo'  that  a 
merkan  can  dbotmt  with  the 
hope  that  If  te  or  she  suc- 
i  her  or  his  life  can  make  a  dlf f er- 
I  for  people  everywhere. 
Mr.  President,  here  are  a  few  exam- 
ples of  OenatOTi  irtio  made  this  dlf  f  er- 


Psul  Douglas  successfully 
led  tte  fight  for  tte  moat  significant 
1  xlghtB  achievement  of  tte  20th 
tte  dva  rliiits  bill  That 
eruaadt  brought  MaA  Amerl- 
Into  a  great  beginning  break- 
throoi^  BB  foU  and  free  American  clti- 

Vandenberg  who 
than  any  other  person  won  the 
of  fyanTfaa  aeroai  party  lines 
for  tte  great-post  World  War  n  for- 
aisn  polley  program  that  brought 
forth  tte  Maiahal  idan  and  a  great  co- 
operative era  of  American  leadership 
of  tte  free  world. 


There  was  Senator  Oaylord  Nelson 
who  more  than  any  other  figure  in 
public  life  brought  on  the  age  of  envi- 
ronmental protection.  Senator  Nelaon 
left  his  maik  on  a  remarkable  series  of 
pioneer  oivlnmmental  legislation  that 
today  we  take  for  sranted.  The  coun- 
try was  unaware  of  the  threat  building 
up  from  our  onrushlng  technology  to 
our  water,  air,  and  land  until  Nelson 
made  this  a  personal  and  an  astonish- 
ingly successful  personal  crusade. 

Ttere  was  Senator  Robert  La  Fol- 
lette.  La  Follette  left  on  this  country  a 
concern  for  the  men  and  women  who 
work  with  their  hands  for  modest  or 
even  less  than  modest  wages  and  who 
tilled  the  soil  for  a  lifetime.  In  a  series 
of  legislaUve  acts  La  Follette  laid  the 
groundwork  for  the  new  freedom  of 
Wllaen,  for  the  New  Deal  of  Roosevelt 
and  tte  Fair  Deal  of  Truman. 

And  finally  there  was  Robert  A. 
Taft,  Mr.  Republican  and  also  Mr. 
Conservative.  But  what  an  open 
minded  constructive  conservative  Sen- 
ator Taft  was.  After  all.  It  was  Taft 
who  brought  the  dream  of  a  safe  and 
sanitary  home  to  millions  of  low- 
income  Americans  in  a  massive  way 
with  the  Taft,  ISlender,  Wagner  hous- 
ing bill.  And  it  was  Taft  who  led  the 
fight  to  break  down  the  barriers  of 
more  than  ISO  years  against  Federal 
aid  to  education  on  a  major  basis.  Taft 
argued  that  the  equality  of  opportuni- 
ty, that  was  the  basis  of  the  conserva- 
tive creed,  had  little  meaning  in  a 
country  where  educational  opportimi- 
ty  was  drastically  unequal.  His  initla- 
Uves  took  the  first  big  step  to  make 
access  to  quality  education  far  less  un- 
equal through  Federal  assistance. 

Mr.  President,  in  different  ways  that 
contribution  by  Members  of  the 
Sensfte  and  House  continues  to  go  on 
today  in  legislative  initiatives  by  liter- 
ally hundreds  of  different  Members  of 
the  Congress.  What  an  opportunity 
those  of  us  who  serve  in  this  Congress 
have  to  help  make  this  world  a  better 
place.  Rarely  do  those  of  us  who  enjoy 
this  great  privilege  pause  to  think 
what  a  golden  and  rare  opportunity  we 
hava  Most  of  us  strike  out  more  often 
than  we  hit  safely.  Very  rarely  do  any 
of  us  knock  one  out  of  the  park.  But 
Just  think  of  It,  we  are  given  a  chance 
not  Jiist  to  play  in  the  big  league,  but 
to  work  in  the  biggest  league  of  them 
all— the  policymaking  body  of  the 
greatest  country  in  the  world.  What 
we  do  for  good  or  ill,  or  what  we  fail  to 
do  makes  a  difference  for  this  great 
country  and  beyond.  For  anyone  look- 
ing for  a  career  that  offers  the  great- 
est prospect  for  a  fulfilling  life— how 
can  you  beat  it?  How  lucky  can  you 
get? 

You  see  some  of  us  have  a  fear  that 
our  tombstone  might  read  like  this: 
Here  under  tbe  mckM  lies  BUI  Prox 
for  him  Ufe  held  no  terrors. 
Prox  became  sn  observer,  died  an  observer. 
No  hits.  DO  runa,  no  errora. 


I  would  prefer  this  Instead: 
Here  undav  the  rocka  Ilea  BiU  Prox 
for  him  life  bad  tta  terrora. 
Prox  becsiae  a  Senator,  died  a  Senator, 
two  acnttch  htta.  one  lucky  nm— a  coffin 
fuUcf  ( 


Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  remain- 
der of  tte  R^ubllcan  leader's  time  be 
granted  tome.  

The  ACTITNO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection? 

Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  Sengtor  from  Oregon  will  be  in 
charge  of  the  time. 

The  Senator  for  Oregon  is  recog- 
nised.         

Bfr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  3  minutes. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  is  recognized. 


INDOCHINESE 


REFUGEE  RESET- 
TLEMENT AND  PROTECTION 
ACT  OP  1987 


Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  Sim- 
day's  edition  of  the  Washington  Poet 
chronicled  a  serious  row  In  United 
States-Thai  relatlcms  which  has  come 
about  because  of  our  wuttering  refu- 
gee progxam  In  Southeast  Asia.  Today 
I  am  introducing  legislation  which 
would  commit  the  United  States  to  a 
hiunane  and  generous  refugee  protec- 
tion and  resettlonent  program  in  that 
region  through  the  end  of  this  decade, 
and  bar  the  Immigration  and  Natural- 
ization Service  from  any  further  role 
in  the  processing  of  Southeast  Asian 
refugees. 

John  Stuart  Mill  once  said,  "Against 
a  great  evil  a  small  ranedy  does  not 
produce  a  small  result  ...  It  produces 
no  result  at  alL"  I  have  examined  all 
of  the  (vtlons  which  the  United  States 
has  at  its  dl^wsal  to  combat  the  dete- 
riorating refugee  asylum  and  resettle- 
ment situation  in  Southeast  Asia,  and 
I  am  convinced  that  anything  less 
than  the  provisions  of  this  bill  wUl 
produce  no  result,  no  serious  improve- 
ment at  BlL  In  fact,  the  refugee  pro- 
gram as  we  know  It  wlU  be  dead  In  a 
matter  of  months  unless  Congress  and 
the  admkilstratlon  send  a  very  stnmg 
signal  of  our  continuing  Interest  and 
commltnient  to  the  coimtries  of  first 
asylum  to  tte  region.  I  am  pleased 
that  the  chairman  of  the  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  Committee,  Mr.  I^ix, 
and  the  fanklng  member  of  the  Immi- 
gration and  Refugee  Policy  Subonn- 
mlttee  of  the  Jiidldary  Committee, 
Bfr.  SncoH,  are  Joining  me  in  this  Initi- 
ative, along  with  several  other  Sena- 
tors. 

BCr.  Prfsldent,  why  am  I  Introducing 
the  Indochlnese  Refugee  Resettle- 
ment and  Protection  Act  of  1987? 

One  need  only  read  the  major  news- 
pi4>en  to  discover  ttet  there  has  been 
an  ug^,  steady  erosion  In  the  United 
States  refugee  program  In  Southeast 


Asia.  I  aak  unanimous  consent  that 
theae  artlclea  be  printed  in  tte  Rbcobd 
following  my  remarks. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection.  It  is  so  or- 

OOTGCL 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  HATFIEID.  Mr.  President, 
these  articles  tell  of  a  different  kind  of 
Southeast  Asian  "dmnlno  effect"— one 
whoe  country  after  ooimtry  tightens 
their  asylum  policies.  This  hardening 
of  attitudes  of  Thailand,  Hong  Kong, 
Malaysia,  and  others  is  no  siirprlse  to 
me:  These  countries  are  throwing  In 
the  towel  because  the  United  States 
VM>ears  to  be  throwing  in  the  towel.  A 
Thai  official  this  weekend  eloquently 
stated  the  linkage  between  United 
States  processing  for  resetUanent, 
and  the  level  and  quality  of  protection 
which  the  Thai  are  willing  to  provide 
the  refugees.  The  Thai  point  to  the 
dismal  INS  performance  and  the  State 
Department's  Juggling  of  carryover 
numbers  and  Justifiably  conclude  the 
United  States  resolve  is  wandering  and 
wobbly. 

Put  yourselves  In  the  shoes  of  the 
ThaL  President  Reagan  pledges  U.S. 
support  for  a  continued  refugee  reset- 
tlement and  protection  program.  Sec- 
retary Shults  travels  to  the  region  and 
reiterates  that  sukkmI.  But  then  the 
INS  dropB  the  ball  when  it  comes  time 
to  implement  this  OMnmltmait.  What 
you  end  up  with  is  confusion  among 
tte  first  asylum  countries,  confusion 
which  has  led  to  the  ominous  situation 
the  refugees  now  face. 

This  IH8  problem  is  not  a  new  prob- 
lem. Whether  you  are  talking  about 
the  Kamput  problem  of  1982  and  1983, 
or  this  year's  60-percent  rejection  rate 
of  tte  lowland  Lao,  you  are  talking 
about  a  persistent  INS  processing 
problem  which  Is  directly  causing  a 
major  diplomatic  problem  for  the 
United  SUtes  and  its  ASEAN  friends. 

In  fairness  to  INS,  let  us  face  the 
facts:  Immigration  officers  are  not  ref- 
ugee officers.  INS  guidelines  must 
apply  worldwide.  And  to  them,  an 
Afghan  refugee  is  the  same  as  a  Viet- 
namese refugee.  Unfortunately,  we  In 
Congress  know  that  this  is  not  so,  be- 
cause the  United  States  did  not  fight  a 
war  in  Afghanistan  and  propel  the 
region  into  political  and  economic  up- 
heaval, and  that  the  United  States 
does  not  grant  a  dear  preference  to 
Afghan  refugees  as  we  do  Southeast 
Asian  refugees. 

So,  I  believe  that  Ctmgress  can  best 
Implement  Its  clearly  enunciated  for- 
eign policy  objectives  by  removing  the 
INS  from  the  process,  and  by  telling 
the  rest  of  the  world  that  if  they  want 
to  run  and  hide  from  tte  ongoing  refu- 
gee crlala  in  Southeaat  Aala,  they  will 
not  be  able  to  hide  behind  tte  United 

I  urge  aU  of  my  colleagues  to  exam- 
ine this  bill  and  Its  many  sections.  I 
am  confident  that  Senator  KsmrcDT,  a 


long  time  supporter  of  the  refugee 
program  for  Southeast  Asia,  will  teve 
his  o(Mnmlttee  give  this  bill  careful 
consideration  quickly,  since  Ume  is  of 
the  essence.  If  tte  United  States  Gov- 
ernment continues  to  send  mixed  sig- 
nals and  continues  to  fail  to  numltor 
the  rampant  protection  problems  in 
the  border  camps,  and  continues  to 
propose  small  remedies  when  great 
ones  are  needed,  then  we  can  be  as- 
sured that  the  Cambodian.  Vietnam- 
ese, and  Laotian  refugees  soon  will  be 
placed  like  sitting  ducks  along  the  bor- 
ders, with  no  meaningful  United 
States  role  In  ensuring  their  safety. 

I  do  not  believe  ttet  the  U.8.  respon- 
sibility for  the  problems  of  the  refu- 
gees in  that  region  is  as  great  as  It  was 
a  decade  ago;  but  I  say  emphatically 
today  ttet  our  responsibility  to  them 
is  not  over  yet.  and  that  we  cannot 
allow  our  refugee  policy  to  t>e  ushered 
to  a  premature  end. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  ttet  the 
text  of  the  bill  be  reprinted  in  the 
RacoBS. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcobd.  as  follows: 

&8U 

Be  U  enacted  by  tMe  Senate  and  Honae  of 
Repre$entativea   of  the    United   StaUt   of 
America  in  Conoren  aaaembled, 
aHOKTTnu 

Sacnoii  1.  Thla  Act  may  be  cited  aa  the 
"Indochlneae  Refusee  Reaettlemoit  and 
ProtecUon  Act  of  1067". 

coMouaaioiiAL  rmiiiaa 

Bmc.  2.  The  Coogreaa  f Inda  that— 

(1)  becauae  of  our  paat  military  and  politi- 
cal Involvemmt  in  the  retl<H>.  the  United 
Statea  baa  a  continued,  apedal  reaponaibil- 
ity  to  the  peraona  who  have  fled  and  contin- 
ue to  flee  the  oountrlea  of  Cambodia,  lAoe, 
and  Vietnam; 

(2)  In  view  of  thla  apedal  reaponsibllity. 
the  United  Statea  haa  placed  apedal  priority 
on  the  reaettlement  and  protection  needa  of 
the  Indochlneae  refuseea; 

(3)  the  continued  occupation  of  Cambodia 
by  Vietnam  and  the  InatabOity  of  the  sov- 
emmenta  of  Vietnam,  Cambodia,  and  Laoa 
have  led  to  a  ateady  fUi^t  of  refuceea  from 
thoae  oountrlea. 

(4)  Hong  Kong,  Indoneala,  Malayaia, 
Singapore,  the  Phlllppinea,  and  Thailand, 
have  been  the  front  Une  oountrlea  hearing 
tremendoua  burdena  caused  by  the  flight  of 
these  refugeea,  rtlBMng<ilahing  themadvea  aa 
the  leaders  of  an  unprecedented  humanitar- 
ian reaponae  to  the  plight  of  Indochlneae 
refugeea; 

(5)  largely  in  reaponae  to  a  leaaened  com- 
mitment among  reaettlement  oountrlea  to 
the  refugeea  of  the  region,  theae  oountrlea 
of  tliat  aaylimi  have  raoently  taken  atepa  to 
doae  refugee  campa.  Such  camp  doainga 
would  aerioualy  undennine  the  continuation 
of  a  humane  refugee  pcdlcy  and  are  intmir^i 
to  the  reaolutksn  of  refugee  problema  in  the 
region; 

(6)  the  United  Statea  beara  a  ahare  of  the 
reaponaibUlty  for  the  deterioratlan  in  the 
refugee  firat  aaylum  altuation  In  Southeaat 
Aala  becauae  of  unneoeaaarlly  alow  and  aHn- 
plex  reaettlement  prooedurea;  prolonged 
and  oftm  queatlonable  adjudlcatlona  in  hu- 
manitarian parole,  immigration  and  refugee 
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failure  to  Implement  effective  polldea 
for  the  regloD'a  "long-stayer"  popnlatlana: 
failure  to  adequately  monitor  refugee  pro- 
tection and  acreening  systems  akng  the 
Thai-Cambodian  and  Thal-Laodan  bovdera; 
a  policy  of  alloeatlng  "*■"'—''—-  numbeta  to 
"carryover"  refugeea  approved  In  ptevioua 
yean  rather  than  qualified  new  easea:  sod 
the  virtual  coUapae  of  the  Otdeiiy  Depar- 
ture Program  (ODP)  from  ^etnam  which 
haa  served  aa  the  only  safe,  loivl  meana  of 
departure  for  refugeea  from  that  country, 
indudlng  Ameraalana  and  loag-hdd  "re-edu- 
cation camp"  prisoners; 

(7)  the  United  Nations  High  CooHBlaBlon- 
er  for  Refugeea  (XTMHCR)  aharea  responsi- 
bility for  the  hanlenhig  of  rttttodea  In  ttoat 
aaylimi  countriea.  The  UlfHCR  abottld  be 
preaaed  to  upgrade  Its  staff  preaencc  and 
level  of  advocacy  to  revive  the  Intematioaal 
commitment  with  regard  to  the  problema 
fadng  Indochlneae  refugeea  In  the  regkn; 
and 

(8)  the  United  States  must  renew  tta  com- 
mitment to  an  oogiring,  generous  refugee  re- 
aettlement and  protection  program  for  Indo- 
chlneae refugeea.  Indudlng  urgently  needed 
educational  programs  for  refugeea  along  the 
Thai-Cambodian  and  TTiai-lAoUan  bordera. 
until  the  underlying  cauaea  of  refugee  flight 
are  addresMd  and  resolved. 

PBUOD  roa  COMaXTLTATIOH  WITH  THX  < 

o«i 


Sbc.  S.  Section  907  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act  la  amended— 

(1)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  aubaectlon  (a), 
the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(4)  For  purpoaea  of  thla  subaectlan.  ap- 
propriate conaultation  ahall  be  held  not 
later  than  May  1  [»eoeding  the  atart  of  the 
flacal  year  for  imich  the  Preatdent  la 
making  a  determination  under  thla  aubaec- 
tlon."; 

(2)  by  redeaignatliv  dausea  (1).  (2).  and 
(3)  of  subaectlon  (b)  as  clauaes  (A).  (B),  and 
(C),  reapectlveiy,  of  audi  subsection; 

(3)  by  rertealgnatlng  subsection  (b)  as  sub- 
secU<m(bXl); 

(4)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  aubsectkm 
(bXl).  as  redealgnated  by  paragraph  (3)  of 
this  aectlon.  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(2)  For  puiposea  of  thla  aubaectlon.  ap- 
propriate consultation  ahaU  be  held  not 
later  than  30  days  after  an  unforeseea 
emergency  refugee  altuation  exlata.";  and 

(5)  In  subaecUon  (dXl).  by  inaeittng  "but 
not  later  than  May  1."  after  "atari  of  eadi 
fiscal  year". 

AUTROaiTT  or  TBI  SBCBBIAXT  OT  STATS 

Sic.  4.  Section  307  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act,  aa  ameiMled  by  aectian  2.  la 
further  amended— 

(1)  by  redeaignatlng  aubaectlan  (cXl)  aa 
subsection  (cXlXA); 

(2)  in  subaecUon  (cXlXA),  as  tVialgnatsrI. 
by  Inserting  "and  except  aa  provided  In  aab- 
paragraph  (B)"  after  "subaectkin  (a)  and 
(bV; 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  of 
(cXlXA).  as  redealgnated.  the  foilowlBg  i 
subparagrai^ 

"(BXl)  Notwithstanding  subparagraph 
(A),  subject  to  the  numerical  ihnltartons  es- 
tablished pursuant  to  subaectiona  (a)  asid 
(b),  only  the  Secretary  of  State.  In  hla  dla- 
cretlon  and  pursuant  to  such  regulatlaBa  as 
he  may  i»«Mribe,  may  authorise  atknlaslan 
under  this  section  of  any  lefugea  from 
Southeast  Asia  who  la  not  flimly  lasatthid 
In  a  foreign  country,  la  detennlned  to  be  of 
special  humanitarian  concern  to  the  United 
Statea,  and  Is  admlaslble  (except  aa  other- 
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paragraph  (3))  aa  an 
thla  Act 


"(e)  Of  the  amounts  authorised  to  be  ap- 
propriated   to    carry    out    this    section. 


March  23. 1987 


legal  status,  if  any,  the  Cambodians  will  ul- 
timately retain. 


March  23, 1987 
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Western    <lipl5*mfitf.     whose     sensitivity    hv>pen   next    In   this   desolate   mountain 


But  Critics  say  the  policy  Is  flawed.  Since 
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puBcraph  (3))  u  an 
rthtaAet. 

'Xm  Tb  Um  «actcot  not  inooiMtetcnt  with  a 
9Mifle  protlrion  of  ttak  Act.  an  autliorin- 
dan  of  ■"*r*~'— •  of  a  letugM  by  the  Secre- 
taiy  of  State  under  tUa  aabpangraph  shall 
be  ""*■*'■"*■—  «tth  reveet  to  any  detenaln- 
tlon  by  tlw  Attoraey  General  or  any  officer 
or  cnployee  of  the  Department  of  JuiUce 
rthiaAcL". 

BJKBILITT  lOa  I 


aac.  5.  aecttan  liyT<eXl)  of  the  Immlgra- 
t*anandHat1nnamyAet.aaanM'nrtf<lbyaec- 
tioD  S.  ia  furtber  amanded  by  adding  at  the 
end  tlMnaf  the  f oQowtaic: 

"(C)  MoftvUfaataadint  any  other  provlaion 
of  thk  Act.  or  any  regulation  iaued  there- 
uadar.  any  lefugae  who— 

■nU  ia  Visible  for  daariflcatlon  under  any 
of  panvapha  (1)  throu^  (7)  of  section 
aOKa).and 

"(11)  for  whom  a  vlaa  number  Is  available 
or  Is  Ukdy  to  become  available  within  13 


ouky  not  be  denied  refugee  status  by  virtue 
of  that  eUglfailtty.". 


SUACAXV 


Asmssioiis 


SK.  S.  (a)  Notwithstanding  section  207  of 
the  taamlgratlan  and  MatlooaUty  Act— 

(1)  within  the  worldwide  refugee  admis- 
slona  eelUng  detennined  by  the  President. 
the  Praidait  ahidl  allocate— 

(A)  at  least  28.000  admissions  from  East 
Asia,  and 

(B)  at  least  8.S00  aAnlasions  for  the  Or- 
detty  Departure  Program. 

for  eadi  of  the  fiscal  years  1988.  1M9,  and 
1900;  and 

(3)  wtthln  the  allocaUon  made  by  the 
President  f  rar  the  Orderly  Departure  Pro- 
gram from  Vietnam  pursuant  to  paragraph 
(IXB).  a  number  of  admissions  allocated  In 
a  flacal  year  under  priorities  n  and  ni  of 
the  Program  (as  defined  In  the  Department 
of  State  Bureau  for  Refugee  Programs 
worldwide  pnif»BBlni  priorities)  and  the 
nirniher  of  artmhsiom  allocated  for  Amera- 
alans  and  their  Immediate  famQy  members 
under  prkurtty  I.  shall  be  at  least  1,500. 


(bXl)  It  is  the  seue  of  the  Congress  that 
under  the  leadership  of  the  United  SUtes 
renewed  intornational  efforts  should  be 
made  to  resettle  Indochinese  refugees  who 
have  Uved  in  camps  for  3  years  or  longer,  as 
propoatd  in  the  Repcnrt  of  the  Secretary  of 
State's  Tndnchiwe  Refugee  Panel  in  April, 
IMS. 

(2)  Of  the  refugee  admissions  allocated 
under  paragraph  (IKA),  for  each  of  the 
ftaal  years  1988.  1989.  and  1990.  at  least 
9.000  shall  be  admissions  of  persons  who 
have  Uved  in  refugee  camps  for  at  least  3 
years. 

jnnuMtxuoMM  psaou  autboutt  pob  bast 


JMI 


7.  Notwithstanding  subparagraph  (B) 
of  section  2ia(dX8)  of  the  ImmigraUon  and 
NattanaUtv  Act,  the  Attorney  General  must 
in  aeoofdanee  with  section  212(dX5XA)  of 
waA  Act.  paRde  into  the  United  SUtes.  for 
hnmanftartan  reaaoos  and  without  regard  to 
family  reanlfleatlan  considerations,  not  less 
than  UO  perBona  who  have  Uved  in  refugee 
campa  from  Bast  Aila  for  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  1988. 1989.  and  1990. 
atukatioa  op  idiicaxiobal  ab8istarcb  pok 
thahabd 

Sac  8.  Section  106  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1981  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  foUowing  new  subeec- 
tkm: 


"(C)  Of  the  amounts  authorised  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  carry  out  this  section, 
$8.(90.000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1988 
and  1989  may  be  available  for  educational 
programs,  projects,  or  activities  along  the 
Thai-Laotian  border  and  the  Thai-Cambodi- 
an border  which  are  carried  out  by  Thai 
nork«ovemmental  organizations  in  conjunc- 
Uon  with  reUef  organizations  and  civilian 
camp  leadership." 

aLLOCAnOM  OP  BOOHOMIC  SUPPORT  PUND 
ASSISTAHCB  POB  THAIUUn) 

Sac  9.  Chapter  4  of  part  II  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961  (relating  to  the  eoo- 
nomic  support  fund)  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowing  new  sec- 
tion: 

"»c.  353.  AllocaUon  for  Thailand.— (a) 
The  Congress  finds  that  many  Thai  resi- 
dents of  villages  located  close  to  the  border 
with  Laos  and  (Cambodia  have  been  adverse- 
ly affected  by  civU  strife  and  refugee  migra- 
tion*. 

"(b)  Of  the  amounts  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  carry  out  this  chapter  for  the 
flacal  years  1988  and  1989.  $5,000,000  for 
each  such  fiscal  year  may  be  available  to 
provide  financial  assistance  for  Thai  vlUages 
witUn  close  proximity  to  Indochinese  refu- 
gee camps.". 

ALLOCATIOH  OP  IllTBBHATIONAL  MILITARY  IDD- 
CAnOH  AKO  TRAUnHG  ASSISTAlfCI  POR  THAI- 
LAin> 

Sk.  10.  cniapter  5  of  part  11  of  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1961  (relating  to 
International  mlUtary  education  and  train- 
ing) is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  foUowing  new  section: 

"%c.  546.  Allocatiok  ton  THAiuun).— Of 
the  amounts  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  caxry  out  this  chapter  for  the  flscail  year 
1088  and  1980.  $1,000,000  for  each  of  such 
fiscal  years  may  be  available  to  train  the 
armed  forces  of  ThaUand  to  provide  protec- 
tion to  Indochinese  refugee  camps  within 
ThaUand  against  attacks  originating  across 
the  border  with  tajM  or  Cambodia.". 

POLICT  TOWARD  PROTBCTION  OP  RBPUGKI  CAMPS 

Sac.  11.  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  the  international  community  should  in- 
crease its  efforts  to  assure  that  Indochinese 
refugee  camps  within  Thailand  are  protect- 
ed against  attacks  originating  across  the 
border  with  Laos  or  Cambodia  and,  especial- 
ly, that  international  observers  and  relief 
personnel  should  be  present  on  a  twenty- 
four  hours  a  day  basis  at  camp  "Site  2"  In 
Thailand. 

Exhibit  No.  1 

[Prom  the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  Mar. 

5, 1987] 

Cambodiaks  at  Limbo 

RVUGEXS  OR  THAI-CAMBODIAB  BORDER  PACE 
RBW  STATUS  AS  DISPLACED  PERSOB S 

(By  Mary  Anne  Weaver) 

It  was  a  symbol  of  hope  to  many,  a  source 
of  controversy  to  some.  It  Is  now  becoming 
history. 

E3iao  I  Dang,  the  most  famous  refugee 
camp  in  Indochina^and  the  last  Cambodian 
resettlement  center  In  Thailand— is  in  the 
prooess  of  closing  dovm. 

The  controversial  decision,  which  was  an- 
nounced by  the  Thai  government  in  Decem- 
ber, means  that  the  camp's  24,000  Cambodi- 
an residents  wiU  not  only  be  displaced,  but 
wiU  also  presumably  lose  the  opportunity  to 
emigrate. 

Tct  there  are  so  many  imponderables- 
deadlines  set  for  their  transfer,  deadlines 
thea  delayed— that  it  remains  unclear  what 


legal  status,  if  sny,  the  Cambodians  wiU  ul- 
timately retain. 

There  b  thus  an  eerie  sUence  here  in 
Khao  I  Dang,  and  much  uncertainty  and 
confusion,  as  men  whiqwr  in  comers  and 
women  sQuat  on  the  ground,  waiting  for 
some  sort  of  selection  process. 

Who  wfll  go  where?  WUl  the  "iUegals"  be 
discovered?  WIU  any  of  them  be  trucked  un- 
willingly to  one  of  the  displaced-persons 
camps  evm  closer  to  the  border,  possibly 
one  run  by  the  civilian  foUowers  of  the 
dreaded  Khmer  Rouge,  which  ruled  Cambo- 
dia with  a  reign  of  terror  between  1975  and 
1970? 

The  barbed  wire  surrounding  this  city- 
one  square  kUometer  (four-tenths  of  a 
square  nUe)  of  bamboo  and  thatch  and 
about  12  km  (7H  mUes)  from  the  Thai-Cam- 
bodian harder— seems  more  protective  than 
menacing.  There  Is  added  protection  in  the 
blue-and-White  UN  flags.  Khao  I  Dang  is  ad- 
ministered by  the  Thai  miUtary,  assisted  by 
the  UN  Sigh  Commissioner  for  Refugees. 

It  is  the  last  of  five  UNHCR-administered 
camps  directed  at  resettling  Ciambodian  ref- 
ugees abBoad.  The  camps  to  which  the  refu- 
gees are  *ow  being  sent  are  administered  by 
the  three  Cambodian  resistance  groups— the 
two  noncommunlst  fractions  of  Prince  Noro- 
dom Sihanouk  and  the  Khmer  People's  Na- 
tional Liberation  Front  (KPNLF)  and  the 
communist  Khmer  Rouge.  It  remains  un- 
clear precisely  wtiat  role  the  UN  wiU  be  as- 
signed in  looking  after  the  refugees  after 
Khao  I  Dang  flnaUy  closes  down. 

And  de^ite  the  sssurance  given  Western 
embassies  by  Prascxig  Soonsiri.  secretary- 
general  to  Thai  Premier  Prem  Tinsulan- 
onda,  that  no  one  wiU  be  placed  in  a  Khmer 
Rouge  camp  against  his  wiU,  there  Is  stlU  a 
sense  of  disquiet.  The  refugees  in  Khao  I 
Dang  don't  know  for  sure. 

The  disquiet  turned  to  alarm  on  Jan.  15, 
when  Khao  I  Dang  residents  heard  that 
1,683  displaced  persons  in  Site  8,  one  of  the 
Khmer  Rouge-run  civlUan  camps,  were 
rounded  up  by  Khmer  Rouge  forces  snd 
trucked,  |n  the  middle  of  the  night,  to  Na 
Trao,  a  Khmer  Rouge  miUtary  base.  The 
base  is  cdntroUed  by  the  so-caUed  "butcher 
of  Kampuchea."  Ta  Mok,  and  international 
reUef  organizations  have  no  access  to  it.  A 
month  later,  there  was  no  sign  of  what  had 
happened  to  the  displaced  persons  who  were 
rounded  Op. 

Rumors.  Plans.  Prospects  for  UN  protec- 
tion. Thqy  are  aU  part  of  the  mosaic  inside 
Khao  I  Dang.  It  was  among  its  neatly  or- 
dered huts  that  the  final  scenes  of  the 
award-winning  movie  "The  Killing  Fields" 
werefilnied. 

How  peacefuUy  the  refugees  wiU  leave 
here  is  a  lingering  question.  Some  of  the  "U- 
legals,"  or  "sneakers,"  who  are  thought  to 
number  1,000  to  1,500  and  who  bought  their 
way  into  the  camp,  have  turned  themselves 
over  to  Itud  officials  in  wliat  amounts  to  an 
amnesty  exchange.  If  they  turn  themselves 
in,  they  wiU  be  permitted  to  go  to  the  dls- 
placed-pffsons  camp  of  their  choice. 

But  otber  iUegals  have  UteraUy  gone  un- 
derground, digging  holes  in  obscure  comers 
of  the  capip,  covering  the  holes  with  boards 
and  f oliafe,  and  coming  out  only  at  night. 

The  fint  group— about  200  residents— was 
moved  out  of  Khao  I  Dang  Simday,  and  the 
closure  of  this  camp,  established  on  Nov.  21, 
1979,  sigaalB  the  end  of  an  era.  It  also  sig- 
nals the  fnd  of  Thai  hopes  that  the  remain- 
ing refugees,  who  once  num'oered  140.000, 
wUl  be  resettled  abroad.  "The  West,"  said 
Mr.  Prasang,  "could  have  done  more." 
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Western  diplomats,  whose  sensitivity 
about  the  closure  matches  that  of  the 
Thais,  claim  that  many  of  the  refugees  left 
in  Khao  I  Dang  have  been  screened  for  im- 
migration two  or  three  times.  "They  were 
simply  found  unsuitable."  one  Western  offi- 
cial said.  "They  either  lacked  skUls,  had  no 
fsmily  coimeeUons  abroad,  or  were  consid- 
ered suspect  poUttcally— in  a  word.  foUowers 
of  the  Khmer  Rouge." 

It  was  the  terror  of  the  Khmer  Rouge,  Pol 
Pot's  regime,  that  sent  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  Cambodians  fleeing  across  the 
frontier.  More  than  260,000  remain  in  Thai- 
land, in  the  displaced  persons  camps— a 
string  of  thatched  huts  hugging  the  border, 
some  as  close  as  a  mUe  to  the  frontier. 

One  such  camp.  Site  2,  only  12  mUes  from 
the  border,  is  the  largest  Cambodian  city 
after  Phnom  Penh,  the  capital,  and  the 
third-largest  dty  in  Thailand.  Sweltering, 
dusty,  and  ramshackle,  it  is  run  by  the 
KAFNLF  and  houses  3,500  Vietnamese. 

Tensions  are  palpable  among  rival  groups 
and  between  the  camp's  residents  and  the 
somewhat  notorious  Thai  Rangers,  the 
paramlUtary  group  assigned  to  provide  secu- 
rity for  the  camp.  (A  recent  rei>ort  by  the 
Lawyers  Committee  for  Human  Rights  cited 
the  conduct  of  some  of  the  rangers  as  one  of 
the  threats  to  the  refugees'  security  snd  as 
having  created  an  atmosphere  of  fear  In  the 
camps.) 

Site  2  Is  already  vastly  overcrowded,  but 
some  of  Khao  I  Dang's  refugees  are  likely  to 
be  sent  there— although  the  majority  would 
proliably  favor  Site  B,  a  camp  about  five 
mUes  from  the  border  run  by  Prince  Sihan- 
ouk's faction  of  the  resistance. 

There  is  a  certain  irony  to  the  Khao  I 
Dang  IUegals  being  resettled  at  Site  2,  since 
most  of  them  originated  there.  In  Site  2, 
they  had  felt  the  lure  of  emigrating  abroad 
and  the  Increased  prospects  that  residence 
in  Khao  I  Dang  could  bring.  For  a  price,  the 
"fixers"  and  the  "paymasters"  said  they 
would  get  the  Site  2  residents  Into  Khao  I 
Dang. 

According  to  reUef  workers,  snd  a  number 
of  Khao  I  Dang  IUegals  who  were  discov- 
ered, arrested,  and  shipped  back  to  Site  2, 
thousands  of  baht,  the  Thai  currency, 
changed  hands  in  each  transaction.  Trans- 
ferring one  family  of  four  could  cost  more 
than  10.000  baht  ($400)  in  a  nation  with  a 
per  capite  income  of  only  $((46  a  year.  They 
thought  they  were  buying  their  way  to  free- 
dom. The  last  step  was  to  buy  there  way  out 
of  Khao  I  Dang  JalL 

Today  they  are  back  where  they  started, 
sitting  cross  legged  on  bamboo  slat  beds, 
playing  Khmer  style  checkers  with  tiny 
pieces  of  wood.  Beyond  them,  at  Site  2's 
outer  perimeter,  loom  the  Dangrek  Moun- 
tains, with  (Cambodia  beyond. 

In  a  dried-out  field,  in  the  southern  part 
of  this  vast,  chaotic  camp,  are  the  teUtale 
remnants  of  Vietnamese  morter  shells  that 
crashed  into  a  densely  populated  area  on 
Jan.  26.  The  attack  on^  wounded  six  people 
and  no  one  died— but  it  was  the  second  time 
that  a  civilian  camp  inside  Thailand  was 
sheUed  by  Vietnam. 

"It  was  a  warning."  said  Thou  Thon.  a 
former  Phnom  Penh  lawyer,  now  an  admin- 
istrator at  the  camp,  "of  how  close  we  are  to 
the  Vietiuunese  forces,  and  of  what  could 
come  next." 

In  Aranya  Prathet.  Thailand,  the  hot. 
dusty  frontier  headquarters  of  VN  agencies 
and  International  reUef  organizations  woric- 
Ing  in  the  camps,  there  is  the  same  sense  of 
confusion  as  there  is  in  Khao  I  Dang,  and 
more  questions  thsn  answers  to  what  wiU 


happen  next  in  this  desolate  mountain 
scrubland. 

"The  real  issue,"  said  one  international 
reUef  worker,  "is  not  the  closure  of  Khao  I 
Dang,  but  the  questions  behind  the  closure. 
What  WiU  the  stetus  of  these  people  be? 
wm  they  stm  be  eligible  for  ImmigraUon? 
WiU  they  remain  refugees?  And  wiU  they 
StlU  have  the  same  kind  of  protection  now 
offered  by  UNHCR?  ...  No  one  really 
knows." 

For  Thailand,  which  intends  to  phase  out 
aU  refugee  camps  snd  to  limit  its  role  ss  a 
naUon  of  first  ssylum,  the  camps  have  been 
an  enormous  burden. 

Not  only  is  Thailand  a  country  of  refuge 
for  Cambodians,  Taotlans.  and  Vietnamese, 
there  are  Karens  aiul  Kachlns,  Iranians, 
one-time  members  of  the  CHiinese  National- 
ist Army,  Mons,  other  hiU  tribal  people,  and 
even  Nepalese. 

"The  Western  naUons  have  very  short 
memories,"  said  Mechai  Viravaidya,  a  Thai 
government  "The  Thai  government  has 
done  a  great  deal  to  resetUe  refugees.  But  if 
others  faU  in  a  partnership,  it's  unfair  to 
drop  the  burden  on  us.  Thailand  has  the 
memory  of  1954.  There  are  stlU  50,000  Viet- 
namese in  the  northesst  of  Thailand  left 
over  from  the  faU  of  Dien  Blen  Phu."  Mr 
Mechai  added. 

C^RAHKUIG  BUBXAUCRATIC  WKXBLS  TO 

Reumitb  a  Repugbb  Family 


DOCUMXMTS  are  A  CRUCIAL  LOCK  IB  VISA 
PBOCXSS 

(By  Timothy  Aeppel) 

Washhictor.— Sowatha  Kong  cUcks  in  the 
videocassette  made  by  reUef  workers  in 
ThaUand  and  glimpses  the  mother  she  has 
not  seen  since  1075. 

The  elderly  woman  on  the  screen  smUes 
broadly  after  being  told  that  the  tape  wlU 
be  shown  to  her  daughter  In  America  and, 
in  the  steady  staccato  of  the  Khmer  tongue, 
asks  how  long  it  wiU  be  before  they  can  see 
each  other. 

It  is  a  poignant  reminder  of  the  stake  Mrs. 
Kong  has  in  the  plight  of  refugees  In  Indo- 
china. Like  thousands  of  other  Southeast 
Asians  who  tiave  setUed  in  the  United 
States,  the  young  Cambodian  lost  track  of 
many  of  her  relaUves. 

Some  260,000  people,  most  of  them  Cam- 
bodians, StlU  Uve  in  camiM  along  the  Thai- 
Cambodian  border.  Many  have  no  relaUves 
in  Western  countries  or,  if  they  do,  are 
unable  to  contact  them  to  let  them  know 
they  are  aUve.  Others,  like  Sowatha's 
mother,  simply  wait  for  the  slow  wheels  of 
bureaucracy  to  turn. 

The  US  has  shifted  in  the  last  year  to 
process  more  Indochinese  as  immigrants 
rather  than  as  refugees.  Stete  Department 
officials  point  to  a  number  of  factors  that 
contributed  to  the  change,  parUcularly  the 
high  number  of  Indochinese  who  hold 
American  citizenship. 

"We  need  to  balance  our  efforte,"  says 
Ambassador  At  Large  Jonathan  Moore,  the 
US  coordinator  for  refugee  affairs.  "This 
means  gradually  moving  from  a  refugee 
system  toward  ImmigraUon  whenever  possi- 
ble." Close  to  800,000  Indochinese  have 
come  to  the  US  as  refugees  since  1975.  By 
the  end  of  1986,  some  46,000  had  become 
citizens,  according  to  the  State  Department. 

Once  refugees  become  citizens,  they  can 
apply  to  bring  their  immediate  relaUves  into 
the  country  as  immigrants.  This  saves  the 
government  money  that  could  go  for  reset- 
Uement  programs,  because  the  US-baaed  rel- 
aUves are  responsible  for  the  newcomers,  as- 
suring them  a  home  and  financial  support. 


But  critics  say  the  policy  is  flawed.  Slnoe 
last  year,  the  US  Eimbaasy  in  Thailand  has 
Interviewed  170  Cambodians  seeking  Immi- 
grant visss,  of  which  148  were  approved. 
Only  28  have  left  ThaUand  for  the  UB 
Some  reUef  workers  contended  that  the  US 
Is  being  unduly  strict  in  reviewing  appUca^ 
Uons  for  both  refugees  and  Immigrmnta, 
often  rejecting  applicants  over  technicallttes 
or  aslUng  for  docummts  that  are  impossible 
to  get. 

Some  of  the  problems  with  the  system  can 
be  seen  in  the  story  of  the  Kong  family. 
Sowatha  and  her  husband  came  to  the  US 
as  refugees  In  1981  and  became  dtiaens  last 
November.  They  have  been  trying  to  get 
Sowatha's  mother  and  brother  out  of  Thai- 
land since  1983.  "We  were  working  on  get- 
ting them  here  as  refugees,"  Sowatha  says. 
"Then,  in  the  middle  of  everything,  we  had 
to  change  [our  approach]." 

After  gaining  citizenship,  the  Kongs  fUed 
appUcaUons  to  bring  their  relaUves  to  the 
US  as  Immigrants.  The  prooess  turned  into 
an  avalanche  of  red  tape,  however. 

The  problem  Is  documents.  Many  Indochi- 
nese refugees  left  behind  basic  records,  such 
as  birth  certificates  and  high  school  diplo- 
mas. Sowatha  began  reconstructing  her 
family  records  once  she  made  it  into  a  refu- 
gee camp.  She  tracked  dosm  a  (Cambodian 
who  attended  her  wedding;  he  gave  her  an 
affidavit  that  she  now  uses  ss  proof. 

lAst  f aU,  she  appUed  for  visas  for  her  rela- 
tives. But  officials  at  the  ImmigraUon  and 
NaturallzaUon  Service  denied  the  request 
for  her  mother,  saying  the  documents  were 
Incomplete,  whUe  ^proving  her  brother, 
for  whom  identical  materials  had  Xttea  sub- 
mitted. Among  other  things,  the  INS  wants 
to  see  her  mother's  birth  certificate. 

Sowatha  has  not  seen  her  mother  or 
brother  for  more  than  a  decade.  In  late 
1975,  Cambodia's  Khmer  Rouge  leaders 
rousted  people  from  their  homes  and  sent 
them  to  labor  in  the  countryside.  "We'd 
walk  for  days,  and  when  we  fInaUy  thought 
we'd  met  someone  in  authority,  they'd  teU 
us  to  keep  on  going,"  says  Sowatha,  wtio 
was  separated  from  her  husband,  parenta, 
and  other  relaUves.  She  survived  for  four 
years  by  using  her  skills  as  a  nunc. 

She  was  reunited  with  her  husband,  and 
together  they  bribed  and  bluffed  their  way 
to  the  border  of  Thailand  and  into  the 
Khao  I  Dang  refugee  camp.  The  camp, 
which  is  in  the  process  of  being  closed,  has 
been  the  only  place  where  Cambodians 
coiUd  gain  intemationaUy  recognized  refu- 
gee status  and  become  eligible  for  resetUe- 
ment  abroad.  People  in  border  camps  are 
considered  "displaced"  and  could  be  forced 
to  return  to  Cambodia. 

In  1982,  a  letter  from  Sowatha's  mother 
was  smuggled  out  of  CambodisL  Sowatha 
began  writing  her  mother,  urging  her  and 
her  brother  to  escape.  The  Kongs  paid 
$4,000  to  get  them  smuggled  taito  Khao  I 
Dang,  which  was  no  longer  accepting  arriv- 
als. As  "iUegals"  they  were  not  eligible  for 
food  or  medicine,  so  they  moved  back  to  a 
border  camp. 

Today  Sowatha  carries  around  an  armload 
of  INS  documents.  She  figures  she  spends 
several  hours  a  day  working  on  the  fonns 
and  letters  needed  to  press  her  case.  Despite 
delays  and  compUcaUons.  she  remains  opti- 
misUc.  Recalling  her  own  struggle  to  escape, 
she  says  her  experience  shoam  it  can  be 
done. 
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1 1  DuMC  Rwoo^  Job  Mot  Vt 


of  the  Kbao  I 

TlMiland  pleadi  with 

ttMM  IMOO  CuBbodlani 

back  they  eo  to  the 

The  Weat  needi  to 

tf  It  is  to  protect  the  care- 

htfanatknal  ■tructuie  (or 

of  the  lest  decade  of 
i  two  MllMop  liMkirtihwae  refugeea  haa 
humanitarian  endeavor, 
lad  hf  the  UbHed  Statea.  Aeroaa  the  eoun- 
tTT.  chawhia  and  voliinteer  croupe  have  re- 
ttetWiad  hooaaa.  itocfced  cupboards  found 
Joke  for  and  — Iwmed  Into  their  oommuni- 
tiaa  Vtatnmeaa,  ^■^*'**"'^  mwI  CainhTMllami 

Tte  cipariBnee  haa  braucht  many  Ameri- 
cana to  beUeve  that  leaettUnc  people  in  this 
euuutty  la  «hat  rafUtee  work  means.  Only 
partly  tma.  Moat  of  the  work,  whether  by 
takdMdual  ooontrtea.  the  United  Nattons 
mh  *v— ""■— «~>—  tor  Refugeea  or  nongov- 
ennMDkal  organlaatlana.  la  overseas.  Two- 
thlrdB  of  the  VA.  budget  for  refugees  goes 


SetUkw  refugees  in  the  United  States. 
Vkanee,  Australia  or  wliereva'  Is  the  last 
cholee  of  refugee  workers.  The  first  is  repa- 
triattan.  Stnoe  lefugees  by  deflnttlon  (ace  a 
velMtoaDdBd  fear  of  peneeutkm  K  they  go 
home,  thla  la  poasfbte  only  if  things  at  home 
'■''•"g"  me  aeeond  sidntlan  Is  reaetUement 
within  the  reglan.  in  the  country  of  first 
■gytam.  Only  irtien  the  flnt  twoare  impos- 
rfblc  la  raasttlniiniit  in  a  third  country  un- 


In  the  eaae  of  Vletnameae  and  Cambodl- 
TCpatilatlan  was  out  of  the  question, 
ndghboflng  countries  were  hostile  to 
then.  Thailand  ttaelf  was  loath  to  take  on 
hundreds  of  thousands  who  poured 
I  her  bonlen.  Only  aiiranrfs  that  the 
would  be  reaetUed  elsewhere 
taranght  Thai  conaent. 

Tim  United  Statea  weloomed  111.000  refu- 
geea from  T»i*w.i.tii«  In  i«79.  aoo.OOO  in 
mo.  1W.000  In  IML  Then  the  reaetUement 
Today  aome  IS.OOO  of  the 
first  aent  to  the  Khao  I  Dang 
In  ThaOand.  They  have  no 
tn  the  United  States,  are  mostly 
ranl  and  uneducated  and  so  rank  lower  on 
le  than  thoae  who  came 
'  of  them  were  Judged  ineligible 
for  havtag  given  hmonaktrnt  straies  or  for 
with  the  brutal  Khmer  Rouge 
Thafland.  unwilling  to  settle  them 
aed  the  camp  and  says 
It  wm  move  than  hack  to  the  bc»der. 

VUteeu  thousand  Uvea  are  in  Jeopardy.  So 
la  the  refugee  program  generally  if  other 
Unt-aaytum  countilea  dont  see  to  It  that 
ihdp. 

haa  moatly  done  its  part,  but 
to  peisevete  a  little  longer.  In  the 
the  UA  Tmbaaiy  there,  the 
the  Immigration  Service 
and  the  White  Bouae  have  to  get  back  Into 
the  act.  That  meaiH  addttkmal  money. 
Joat  aa  hniwrtant,  It  meana  supporting 
Umtad  Itattons  HWi  Commissioner  In 
I  wtth  Thailand  about  how  to  handle 
I  Dang  lefugmjs  ahort  of  return- 
to  tha  harder.  Refugee  workers 
I  iMne  been  aihttrarUy  claasl- 
Had  aa  Inrtlglhie  and  need  further  review. 
■edlea  an  available,  notably 
a  way  to  aiknlt  the  refugeea  under 
of  hnr.  The  issue  of  Indo- 
I  is  stin  open. 


cnom  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Feb.  33, 

1987] 

DisTLACSD  CAiaaauMm  Stiaiii  Thahjuis's 

Camps 

(By  Claudia  Rosett) 

Snk  a.  THAiuun.— Nak  Chhoeun  is  a  two- 
year-old  Cambodian  girl  with  dirty  feet,  a 
shy  anile  and  a  shrapnel  wound— now  heal- 
ing—on  the  back  of  her  head.  She  lives  in 
what  you  could  call  a  bad  neighborhood. 
From  where  she  stands  in  a  dusty  lane  of 
thla  huge  re(ugee  camp  known  as  Site  2.  it's 
(mly  about  two  miles  to  the  Cambodian 
border.  Just  over  that  border  are  the  Viet- 
nsmnsr  troops  who  (ired  17  rounds  o(  artfl- 
lery  Shells  into  the  camp  on  Jan.  36.  Injur- 
ing Hak  Chhoeun  and  eight  others.  Now, 
along  with  the  monotonous  rations  and  In- 
definite confinement,  her  family  and  neigh- 
bors can  contemplate  the  shell  craters  near 
their  bamboo  huts. 

Clearly  the  solution  is  to  find  a  new  home. 
Nak  Chhoeun's  33-year-old  mother.  Lav 
Chhoy,  says  she  has  lived  in  refugee  camps 
since  she  fled  Cambodia  in  107B  and  would 
like  to  resettle  in  a  third  country.  But  for 
the  roughly  376,000  Indochlneae  refugees 
still  to  the  Thai  camps,  chances  of  moving 
on— <r  even  moving  farther  from  the 
border— are  bad  and  getting  worse.  Most  of 
thoea  eligible  for  resettlement  under  cur- 
rent Criteria  have  already  gone.  Fearful  that 
the  flimsy  campe  are  becoming  permanent 
problems,  the  Thai  government  is  stepping 
up  Its  efforts  to  get  rid  of  the  refugees  one 
way  or  another. 

The  latest  effort  took  the  form  of  a  three- 
paragraph  letter  fron  the  Thai  authorities, 
delivered  on  Feb.  6  to  about  40  representa- 
tives of  various  relief  agencies  operating 
along  the  border.  The  letter  said  that  after 
July  1,  1M7,  the  Thai  government  would 
consider  all  refugees  not  actiully  being 
procssed  for  resettlement  as  "persons  who 
no  longer  have  a  chance  for  third  country 
reaetUement." 

The  letter,  signed  by  the  deputy  director 
for  the  EHsplaoed  Persons  Operations 
Center,  Vlrachai  NaewIXKtnnlen,  also  said 
that  for  the  second  half  of  1987,  the  Thai 
government  would  change  its  guidelines  for 
the  refugees  to  remain.  For  example,  the 
letter  implied  that  resettlonent  training 
progiams  would  be  fortildden:  "No  teaching 
of  the  Rngltah.  French  or  Thai  language  win 
be  allowed." 

In  their  attempts  to  enlist  third-country 
help  to  absorb  the  massive  refugee  popula- 
tion, the  Thais  have  been  known  to  talk 
tough  in  public  and  go  easier  in  private.  Fte- 
vious  threats  have  brought  pr«nises  of 
more  help  from  abroad.  But  Western  relief 
workers  say  that  Thailand's  tolerance  is 
genuinely  running  out.  One  experienced 
worlccr  says  the  letter  is  "the  first  thing  I've 
seen  that  specifies  things  are  coming  to  an 
end."  Although  the  refugee  inflow  is  down 
from  hundreds  of  thousands  some  years  ago 
a  few  hundred  a  month,  the  U.S.  quota  for 
immigrants  from  all  of  Indochina  in  fiscal 
1967  is  33,000.  Of  theae,  at  most  30,000 
might  come  from  the  camps  in  Thailand. 
And  of  the  Free  World's  host  countries,  the 
UJB.  Is  one  of  the  most  open  to  these  pecvle. 
"From  Thailand's  perspective,"  says  this 
relief  wo^er,  "they've  got  to  go  back  where 
they  came  from." 

Repatriation  is  a  course  that  could  mean 
death  or  pimishment  for  many  of  these  ref- 
ugees. So  far  no  policy  has  pushed  the  issue 
that  far.  But  another  ominous  sign  has  been 
the  Thai  government's  decision  to  close 
Khao  I  Dang,  an  a  political  camp  for  Cam- 
bodians nm  by  the  United  Nations  High 


Commlaaioner  for  Refugeea.  Although  relief 
workers  with  aooeas  to  the  camp  say  that 
more  thai)  20,000  people  are  still  living  m 
Khao  I  Oang.  It  has  been  offldally  shut 
down  since  the  first  of  the  year.  Reporters 
are  not  allowed  in.  Tnmatifa  who  cannot  im- 
mediately find  reaetUement  are  to  be  moved 
to  poUtloU  camps  under  the  control  of  Cam- 
l>odlan  resistance  groups. 

Once  relugeea  enter  these  political  camps, 
their  chances  of  going  anywhere  else— 
except  into  Cambodia  to  fight  the  Vietnam- 
ese army— dwindle  close  to  zero.  Site  3, 
where  Ngk  Chhoeun  got  her  shrapnel 
wound,  is  one  such  camp.  Its  150.000  in- 
mates are  under  the  administration  of  the 
Khmer  National  People's  Uberatlon  Front, 
run  by  former  Cambodian  Pranier  Son 
Sann.  Another  political  camp,  farther  north 
along  the  border  Is  Site  B,  or  Green  wm, 
where  about  43.000  people  are  under  the 
control  of  Prince  Norodom  Sihanouk,  the 
former  head  of  state.  To  the  south  Is  Site  8. 
where  roughly  30.000  people  are  fenced  in 
under  the  auspices  of  the  same  Khmer 
Rouge  responsible  for  the  deaths  of  close  to 
two  mlllioo  Cambodians  in  the  late  1970'8. 
Still  more  civilian  camps  run  by  the  resist- 
ance lie  elsewhere  along  the  Cambodian 
border.  The  number  and  locations  change 
from  time  to  time  to  escape  Vietnamese  at- 
tacks, but  altogether,  the  Cambodians  in 
these  reaiBtance  camps  number  about 
360,000. 

In  the  jargon  of  the  Free  World's  immi- 
graUon  departments,  the  inmates  of  these 
camps  are  not  refugees  but  "displaced  per- 
sons." who  are  expected  eventually  to 
return  home.  Aocordbigly.  existence  in  the 
camps  beeomes  a  long  exerdae  In  wasted 
lives.  One  of  the  civilian  administrators  of 
Site  3.  Thou  Thorn,  describes  the  dally  rou- 
tine as  "Wait  unUl  the  supplies  are  coming 
and  eat  and  sleep."  The  people  are  not  al- 
lowed to  take  Jobs  for  pay.  They  are  not  al- 
lowed to  0>  anywhere.  They  are  not  even  al- 
lowed to  tnkde  with  outsiders. 

The  Tlial  prohibition  against  trading  Is 
aimed  partly  at  keeping  life  In  the  campe  so 
Isolated  aad  austere  that  It  does  not  attract 
more  refugeea.  It  la  also  intended  to  prevent 
smuggling  of  goods  from  the  camps  into 
Cambodia  and  Vietnam.  Nonetheleas,  a  lot 
of  trading  or  "smuggling."  goes  on,  and  it 
offers  a  hint  of  the  energy  that  theae  refu- 
gees could  be  putting  into  building  new  lives 
elsewhere,  tw^.— h  they  qjend  their  Ume 
and  effort  trying  to  outwit  the  Thai  au- 
thoriUea.  ^ust  south  of  Site  3.  it  was  hard  to 
mlas  the  tour  young  men  rushing  toward 
the  camp  fence,  which  la  patrolled  by  Thai 
soldiers.  They  were  pushing  bicycles  loaded 
down  with  smug^rs  sacks  of  goods. 

One  camp  Inmate  at  Site  3  ticked  off  some 
of  the  booty  confiscated  by  Thai  authorities 
recently:  Oa  Jan.  8  Thai  soldiers  seiaed  a 
batch  of  monosodium  glutamate  (used  for 
food  seasoning).  On  Jan.  11  they  seiaed 
some  bananas  Sugar  cane,  soap  and  dga- 
rettea  are  Uao  popular  items. 

Another  prevalent  activity  at  the  camp  is 
procreation.  Small  children,  most  of  them 
born  In  the  camps,  come  running  by  the 
doaens  to  greet  an  American  visitor.  At  the 
entrance  tlo  the  Khmer  Rouge  Camp.  Site  8. 
a  litUe  bey  In  green  pants  and  a  pair  of 
army  booti  much  too  big  for  his  feet  is  the 
first  person  encountered  at  the  gates.  One 
relief-orgailaation  official  estimates  the 
birth  rate  among  refugeea  at  about  5%. 
more  than  twice  the  Thai  rate. 

There  are  several  reasons  for  this  bur- 
geoning population.  Most  of  thoae  who  sur- 
vived to  reach  the  camps  are  of  childbearing 


age:  the  old  and  young  were  the  chief  vic- 
tims of  the  Khmer  Rouge  regime.  Once  the 
survivors  reached  even  tonporary  asylum, 
they  began  rebuilding  their  lost  families. 
Also,  pregnant  or  nursing  women  and  small 
children  receive  supplementary  rations  from 
the  VX.  Border  Relief  Organisation  that 
trucks  in  rations  for  the  refugees.  Along 
with  the  standard-issue  rice,  mung  beans, 
salt,  oil  and  dried  fish,  they  also  get  fruit 
and  milk.  Finally,  as  the  relief  official  put 
it.  "There's  not  a  whole  lot  else  to  do  recrea- 
tion-wise In  the  camps." 

Most  of  theae  children  did  not  face  the 
land  mines  and  bandits  at  the  border  to 
croas  into  Thailand.  They  are.  in  effect, 
native  refugees.  But  more  than  anything 
else,  their  presence  in  the  camps  under- 
scores the  blindness  of  a  world  that  will  not 
offer  them,  or  their  parents,  a  future. 

[Frt»n  the  New  York  Times,  Mar.  6, 19871 

Thais  Sais  to  Bax  Laotiak  Rvugbs 

(By  Barbara  Croesette) 

Bamgkok.  Thailahd.- With  refugees  arriv- 
ing at  nearly  all  of  Thailand's  borders,  the 
Thai  authorities  appear  to  be  toughening 
policies  on  Taotlans,  now  the  largest  refugee 
group  In  the  country. 

About  1,300  Taotianii  seeking  asylum  have 
reportedly  been  held  l>ack  by  troops  at  one 
northern  Thai  border  crossing.  Some  of  the 
refugees  are  thought  to  be  members  of  an 
anti-Communist  movement  who  would  be 
endangered  if  forced  to  return  to  Laos. 

Their  movement  has  the  support  of  the 
United  States  Council  (or  World  Freedom,  a 
private  group  led  by  John  K.  Singlaub,  a  re- 
tired American  general  who  backs  a  number 
of  anti-leftist  causes  around  the  world. 

aaFUG^  STATUS  PKRIL 

Many  Laotians  already  in  Thai  camps  may 
face  a  loss  of  refugee  status  in  (our  months 
If  they  are  not  accepted  by  other  coimtries 
for  resetUonent,  according  to  aid  organiza- 
tions. 

The  moves  sgainst  the  Laotians  follow 
TtiaUand's  closing  of  the  Cambodian  re(u- 
gee  camp  at  Khao  I  Dang  on  JaiL  1.  The 
33,134  people  there  are  to  be  moved  to  set- 
Uements  housing  about  350,000  divlaced 
Cambodians  who  are  not  considered  re(u- 
gees. 

Thailand's  Ministry  o(  the  Interior,  which 
controls  the  campe  housing  about  80,000  La- 
otian refugeea,  more  than  55,000  of  them 
Hmong  and  other  hill-tribe  people,  has  told 
international  aid  organizations  that  after 
July  1,  it  will  regard  all  people  left  in  the 
camps  as  "rejected"  by  third  countries. 
Agencies  will  be  asked  to  curtsil  assistance. 
Including  the  foreign-language  training 
useful  for  emigration. 

l.SOO  HMORO  CONSTXAIHKD 

In  Nan  Province,  on  the  Laotian  border. 
Thai  military  authorities  have  been  pre- 
venting two  groups  totaling  atwut  1,300 
Hmong  from  seeking  asylimi  and  assistance. 

About  600  of  them  are  thought  to  have 
crossed  into  Thailaiul  last  montii;  the  rest 
may  have  been  trapped  along  the  border  for 
eight  months  or  more. 

Although  opinions  differ  on  the  extent  to 
which  these  hill-tribe  people  are  being  f  ore- 
ibly  constrained  by  Thai  troops— and  wheth- 
er any  have  been  driven  back  into  Laos  In- 
voluntarily—foreign relief  workers  believe 
at  least  some  of  the  would-be  refugeea  may 
be  facing  hunger  if  not  starvation.  They  are 
camping  in  moimtalnous  terrain  near  the 
town  of  Nam  Pun. 

No  internatitmal  organizations  have  been 
allowed  access  to  them,  prompting  an  un- 


usually strong  statement  of  concern  from 
the  United  Nations  High  Commissioner  for 
Refugees. 

"The  U  Jf  .H.C  Jl.  continues  to  monitor  the 
situation  and  to  hold  discussions  with  Thai 
authorities  in  the  hope  that  thoae  T.>rtt!«pff 
who  are  seeking  ssylum  can  have  their 
claims  processed  according  to  established 
procedures."  the  statement  said. 
"U.N.H.CJi.  hopes  that  the  appeal  for 
asylum  will  be  responded  to  urgenUy,  as  it 
appears  that  these  Laotians  are  in  need  of 
humanitarian  assistance." 

AMTI-COlIIfUinST  TTXS 

An  unknown  numt>er  o(  the  HTnrtwg  near 
Nam  Pun  are  thought  to  have  been  associat- 
ed with  the  persistent  but  weakened  anti- 
Communist  rebels,  a  movement  that  goes 
back  to  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency's 
"secret  war"  against  the  (Communist  move- 
ment In  Laos  during  the  Vietnam  war. 

The  Laotian  Oovernment  announced  last 
year  after  a  Communist  Party  Congress 
that  it  was  about  to  begin  a  drive  to  Improve 
its  army  and  eliminate  security  threats.  In 
the  past,  periodic  conscription  drives  have 
produced  waves  of  reiugees  In  Thailand. 

Many  lAottan  hill-tribe  people  who  emi- 
grate (ind  it  difficult  to  adjust  to  Western 
living;  others  have  reiused  to  be  resetUed 
abroad,  pre(erring  to  stay  around  the  Ban 
Vinai  refugee  camp  in  Loei  Province  in 
Thailand.  The  camp  has  become  a  hill-tribe 
town  without  (ences.  Moot  T.«nM«»M  have 
been  treated  well  by  the  Thais,  whose  cul- 
ture is  close  to  theirs. 

Leaders  o(  the  Taotlan  insurgency,  most 
o(  whom  are  based  abroad,  have  tried  to  en- 
courage young  Hmong  and  other  Laotian 
exiles  to  stay  in  Southeast  Asia  and  Join  the 
armed  struggle  against  the  Vientiane  Oov- 
ernment, which  is  cloeely  allied  with  Viet- 
nam. Young  Laotians  in  Thai  reiugee  camps 
frequently  tell  reporters  they  are  torn  be- 
tween starting  new  lives  abroad  and  commit- 
ting themselves  to  the  anti-Oovemment 
movements. 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Mar.  19, 1987] 

Thais  Phessimg  Oustxb  or  thx  Laotxahs 
(By  Barbara  Croaaette) 

Pak  Cbom,  THAnjum.— a  year  a(ter  shut- 
ting down  several  reception  centers  (or  Viet- 
namese boat  people,  and  leas  than  three 
months  a(ter  choosing  the  Cambodian  re(u- 
gee  camp  at  Khao  I  Dang,  the  Thai  authori- 
ties appear  to  have  turned  their  attention  to 
the  84,000  or  more  Taotians  in  crowded 
Mekong  Valley  and  other  Thai-Lao  border 
camps. 

Uwt  Sunday  be(ore  dawn.  Thai  security 
(orces  raided  a  re(ugee  camp  at  Ban  Vinai, 
10  miles  south  o(  this  Mekong  River  town. 
At  least  100  T*otians,  posaibly  130  or  more, 
may  have  been  detained  to  be  (ordbly  repa- 
triated, according  to  the  re(ugees. 

International  re(ugee  o(ficlals  in  Bang- 
kok, who  asked  that  deportations  stop,  said 
these  are  the  first  forced  repatriations  from 
Ban  Vinai  since  the  camp  opened  In  Decem- 
ber 1975. 

Thailand,  which  has  sheltered  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  Indochinese  refugees  since 
(Cambodia,  Vietnam  and  I«as  fell  to  Com- 
munist forces  in  1975,  agreed  to  set  up  refu- 
gee centers  in  return  for  international 
promises  of  reaetUement.  Thai  officials  be- 
lieve these  promises  have  not  been  fulfilled 
by  more  developed  nations. 

"If  they  send  me  back.  I  am  dead."  Yang 
Tong  Khai  said  today,  as  he  stood  hi  a  Thai 
police  compound  and  nervously  refolded  his 
Identity  papers. 


Mr.  Yang,  a  49-year-old  ethnic  Hmong 
from  Laos,  says  he  was  one  of  dozeiw  o( 
men,  women  and  chQdren  seized  at  Ben 
Vinai. 

The  armed  troops  and  the  police  who  en- 
tered Ban  Vinai.  according  to  re(ugeea  and 
relief  workers  (relie(  workers  were  barred 
(rom  the  camp  on  the  day  o(  the  raid),  were 
looking  (or  "illegals."  These  are  exiles  who 
found  ways  to  get  Into  Ban  Vinai  after  1983, 
when  Thailand  officially  doaed  the  camp  to 
new  arrivals.  In  1985.  Thais  also  began 
screening  Lao  exiles  to  determine  if  they 
could  provide  they  were  entiUed  to  refugee 
status. 

"We  thought  this  might  be  coming  sooner 
or  later,"  a  refugee  worker  from  Ban  Vinai 
said  today  of  the  raid,  adding  that  from  Jan. 
1  the  Thai  authorities  had  stopped  the  prac- 
tices of  allowing  refugees  to  be  paid  for 
small  Jobs  or  to  sell  their  handicrafts. 

"But  we  never  expected  this  to  come  so 
soon."  he  said.  "Or  in  this  manner." 

RXPORRBS  HOT  ALLOWXD 

Today,  the  Ban  Vinai  camp  coounander, 
Praslt  Sarathum,  would  not  allow  reporters 
to  enter  the  camp  to  Interview  him  about 
the  Sunday  raid  becatiae  they  did  not  have 
camp  passes.  These  normally  take  a  mini- 
mum of  several  weeks  to  aqulre  through  the 
Thai  Interior  Ministry. 

But  the  police  o((lcer8  here  in  Pak  Chran. 
where  about  70  o{  the  pet^le  seized  at  Ban 
Vinai  have  been  brought,  allowed  visitors  to 
meet  the  detainees,  almost  all  o(  them 
Hmong  hill  people. 

They  are  being  held  in  an  open  Held 
behind  the  police  station,  overlooking  the 
Mekong  and  the  Tj«ti»Ti  hills  beyond. 
Women  and  small  children  are  shaded  In  a 
thatohed  pavilion  under  treea.  The  ii»«*t«»M 
are  com(ortable,  but  (rightened. 

Many  o(  the  people  rounded  up  had  been 
at  Ban  Vinai  camp,  about  350  m0es  north  of 
Bangkok,  for  several  years.  Unable  to  qual- 
ify for  food  rations  or  housing  because  they 
had  arrived  after  1983,  they  were  cared  for 
by  family  and  friends  who  had  preceded 
them  into  exile. 

POPULATIOR  nmiATB  DITm 

Estimates  differ  on  the  number  of  unreg- 
istered people  living  in  Ban  VlnaL  The  Thai 
authorities  say  there  may  be  10.000.  wlUi 
more  arriving  from  Laos  almost  daily.  Aid 
agency  officials  believe  there  are  between 
3,000  and  6,000  In  a  camp  peculation 
thought  to  be  around  43.000. 

The  Thai  authmlties  have  largely  turned 
a  blind  eye  to  the  "lllegala."  and  Ban  Vinai 
functioned  almost  as  a  Tootian  hill  tribe 
city  that  Just  happened  to  be  In  Thailand— 
untU  Sunday. 

The  refugees  Intei  viewed  today  said  they 
thought  that  79  r.»*»«--<«M  also  wnmwy  have 
already  bem  sent  bade  into  the  custody  of 
Lao  security  forces  since  the  raid.  The  refu- 
gee authoritiea  had  earlier  reported  <mly  38 
forced  returnees,  but  numbers  differ  in 
almost  every  aspect  of  the  deportations. 

Thai  officials  have  also  said  that  97  more 
lantians  were  apprehended  Tuesday  trying 
to  get  to  Ban  Vinai  and  were  returned  im- 
mediately to  Laos. 

Mr.  Yang,  a  former  soldier  In  the  Royal 
Lao  Army  before  1975  and  a  member  of  the 
anti-Communist  guerrilla  movement  stnoe. 
has  been  told  he  will  be  among  the  next  to 
go.  He  feels  certain  he  will  be  Impriaoned. 
and  probably  killed.  He  has  not  been  per- 
mitted 80  far  to  make  his  caae  to  any  into"- 
national  aid  agency. 

In  Bangkok,  Oerald  Walaer.  the  repreaent- 
ative  of  the  United  Nations  High  Coounla- 
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far  Rtfmwi.  iHoed  %  atatoBent 
today  afliw  that  he  bid  met  with  wnior 
TlMi  n»m  iiiiinnt  »■***"*«'■  on  hearing  of 
the  diportatJoM 
He  aid  be  tmd  "eipnaied  deep  oonoem 
ttaaae  tmotamtarr  returne  of  asylum 
L"  Be  aln  eupeakiil  "for  aHuianees 
that  tban  would  be  no  fiutber  forced  re- 
aad  that  datma  to  refncee  itatua  of 
taken  now  detained  Iqr  the  au- 
thartttea  would  be  f^*"*^**^  under  the  ea- 


"Tbe  UJf  JLCJt  baa  no  Inf  oimatten  on 
hear  thoae  letumed  to  Uoa  bare  been  re- 
bv  the  anthorttlea  there."  the  atate- 


Mr.  Taiw  fkat  entered  Ban  Vlnal  in  1979. 
he  aald.  But  tai  UM  be  waa  ordered  to 
retain  aeovtly  to  Ism  by  Vane  Pao-the 
*^"-*«—  guerrilla  leader  who  fwwimanrta  his 
faaeea  from  ezOe  in  the  Weat.  uaually  the 
UnttadStatea. 

QiMRlIla  fOraaa  have  moved  back  and 
Iteth  Into  Isam  In  the  past,  according  to  ref- 
iwaaa  and  the  Thai  poiloe  offloen  in  the 
WfiTMij  VaDey.  Cambodian  and  Burmese 
gnenfilaa  alao  move  In  and  out  of  Thai  terri- 
toiy.  Rrtattona  have  been  tanprovlng  be- 
tween Thailand  and  Laos,  however,  and 
IhaOand  baa  been  enoouzaglng  T.»«M*n«  to 


Mr.  Yam  aald  that  In  19M.  he  tired  of  the 
fichttiw  with  the  guerrOIaa  and  fled  back  to 
"niaOand  "mi  Ban  VtaiaL  irtiere  his  family 
atlll  lived.  But  by  then,  be  had  loet  his  resi- 
dence atatoa  there. 

■Ten  people  thla."  be  said  today.  "TeU 
thea.  dont  aend  me  back.  Please  kill  me 
here.  Tbat  would  be  bettor." 

[Tram  the  Wasfaliwtoo  Times.  Mar.  2. 1987] 
TiuiuBS  Szaaxs  Bvscoatiim  Cambodiah 

(By  Ifkdiael  Adler) 
B^uo-I-Dswo.  T^Ai-CamODXAM  Bousa.— 
Some  S30  refugees,  cairytng  their  lifetime 
bdOBglnga  In  plaatle  aacka  and  cans,  were 
eraeuated  yeaterday  from  Thailand's  last 
camp  for  reaettUng  f^»w*wwM«»w  in  other 


The  departorea  are  the  first  step  In  Thai- 
laad'a  pUna  to  move  24.000  inhabitants 
from  Khao-I-Dang  camp  to  campa  run  by 
Cambodian  rraiitanrf  factlona.  Prom  the 
new  campa,  only  a  return  to  Cambodia, 
rather  than  reaettlement  in  a  third  country, 
lapoaalbie. 

For  refugee  Chak  Saary  Rot.  a  27-year-old 
ftemer  atodent  of  lingllah  in  Cambodia,  it 
waa  the  end  of  a  dream  of  finding  a  home 
away  from  Camhortla.  a  land  terrorized  by 
the  bloody  Khmer  Rouge  regime  from  1975- 
UTS  and  oocopled  atnoe  then  by  Vletnameae 
tnopa. 

He  made  bis  way  to  Khao-I-Dang  six 
months  ago.  which  makea  him  a  relatively 
new  arrival  at  the  camp,  due  east  of  Bang- 
kok and  only  alx  milea  from  the  border. 
B00.000  Oamhodlans  have  fled  there 
1976. 

ma  stay  In  the  dusty  camp  of  bamboo 
hnta,  a  aymbol  of  hope  and  asylum  for  refu- 
gees hoping  to  eacape  the  Cambodian  con- 
flict, amnmitfd  to  dx  months  In  Jail  as  an  0- 
Isgal  Immigrant. 

Teaterday  be  waa  among  the  "illegals" 
taken  to  Site  B,  a  camp  controlled  by  loyal- 
lats  of  Cambodian  realatance  leader  Prince 
Hondom  Sihanouk,  which  Ilea  180  miles 
northeast  of  here. 

As  he  was  hurried  along  by  Thai  guards 
toward  one  of  four  ten-wheel  evacuation 
tracks,  he  aaki:  "It  la  hopeleaa.  My  head  is 
traoided.  I  came  to  go  to  a  third  country." 


Otfeers  were  complaining  that  they  bad 
been  given  no  choice  of  which  of  the  eight 
Cambodian  realatance-run  camps  along  the 
ThafrCambodlan  border  they  would  be  sent 
to. 

Thai  authorities  had  said  Ulegala  who  vol- 
untaered  to  go  would  be  given  a  choice,  but 
almost  all  thoae  who  left  were  apparently 
not  volunteers. 

The  evacueea  also  included  Vietnamese 
who  had  Olei^ly  entered  Khao-I-Dang. 

Thai  authorities  declared  Khao-I-Dang, 
the  last  of  five  centers  once  run  by  the 
United  Nati(His  High  Commissioner  for  Ref ■ 
ugeoi.  closed  on  Jan.  1. 

They  said  it  had  been  a  magnet  for  Cam- 
bodians fleeing  both  their  wartom  country 
and  realdenoe  in  the  resistance  camps. 

The  Cambodians  in  the  resistance  camps 
are  not  eligible  for  resettlement  abroaid. 
while  many  in  Khao-I-Dang  are.  But  Thai- 
land feels  Western  nations  are  increasingly 
reluctant  to  accept  refugees,  so  Thailand  is 
trying  to  limit  its  role  as  a  country  of  first 
ssylam. 

While  analysts  have  been  skeptical  about 
Thailand  carrying  through  on  threats  to 
empty  Khao-I-Dang.  the  evacuation  yester- 
day convinced  the  refugees,  said  camp  resi- 
doilB  and  aid  workers  at  the  site. 

"Tbls  time  they  realise  the  Thais  mean 
business.  They  are  depressed.  The  mood  is 
low  in  Khao-I-Dang.  said  one  Western  aid 
offidal. 

Not  all  the  residents  of  the  camp  have  the 
offldal  "refugee"  status,  which  makes  one 
eligible  for  resettlement. 

Out  of  the  estimated  24.000  people  in 
Khao-I-Dang,  only  16,737— many  at  the  site 
since  1979— are  officially  classed  as  refugees. 

Tbe  evacuation  is  to  start  with  the  ille- 
gals, followed  by  the  category  of  7.000  non- 
ref\vees.  probably  in  April,  and  finally  the 
last  16.737  after  giving  Western  countries  a 
year  to  decide  on  whether  to  accept  them. 
Thai  authorities  said. 

[la  Hanoi,  a  UJf.  refugee  official  has 
waraed  that  American  and  Vietnamese  off  1- 
dala  have  only  six  months  left  to  reach 
agreement  on  continuing  their  refugee  pro- 
gram. 

[If  the  program  is  to  continue,  the  two 
sides  will  have  to  resolve  their  differences 
by  August,  when  a  backlog  of  some  10,000 
Vietmunese  who  are  already  part  way 
through  the  exit  procedure  should  be 
cleared,  said  Charles-Henri  Bazoche,  the 
representative  in  Hanoi  of  the  United  Na- 
tiona  High  Commissioner  for  Refugees. 

iThe  refugee  program,  officially  called 
the  Orderly  Departure  Program,  was  set  up 
In  1970  under  the  aegis  of  the  U.N.  office  to 
put  an  end  to  the  tragedy  of  the  "boat 
people."  who  were  fleeing  Vietnam  in  huge 
numbers.] 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Feb.  19,  19871 

Cambodiam-Rktogke  Asusa  Rkpohtkd 

(By  Barbara  Crossette) 

CsiAHG  Mai.  THAn.Ain>.— More  than 
250JD00  Cambodians,  many  of  them  survi- 
vora  of  the  Khmer  Rouge  era  and  victims  of 
an  tight-year-old  war  against  the  Vietnam- 
ese who  ousted  it.  continue  to  be  vulnerable 
to  adbuse  in  refugee  camps  in  Thailand,  ac- 
cording to  the  New  York-based  Lawyers 
Coiamittee  for  Human  Rights. 

In  a  report  released  today,  based  on  exten- 
sive Interviews  in  Thai-Cambodian  border 
camps  for  refugees  snd  displaced  people, 
the  human  rights  organization  documents 
casas  of  rape,  robbery,  assault,  extortion 
and  murder,  often  perpetrated  by  fellow 


Cambodlana  who  roam  the  lawleas  border 
area  in  w#ll-aimed  bandit  gangs. 

Tbe  report,  "Seeking  Shelter  Cambodians 
in  Thailand."  also  concludes  that  the  resi- 
dents of  a  string  of  border  camps  and  a  refu- 
gee oenttr  now  in  the  process  of  being 
dosed,  aae  often  abused  by  the  people  as- 
signed to  protect  them. 

Their  attackers  sometimes  come  from  the 
guerrilla  armies  they  support— particularly 
soldiers  or  former  soldiers  of  the  Khmer 
People's  Hatlonal  Liberation  Front,  some  of 
whom  act  as  warlords  in  border  areas— or 
from  Thai  f orcea.  in  particular  the  paramili- 
tary "rangers"  of  Task  Force  80.  a  unit  cre- 
ated In  19B0  specifically  for  this  border  area. 
aaALTXXD  BT  mmiviawBas 

The  nuterial  on  Thai  military  abuses  was 
gathered  and  analyzed  by  the  committee's 
principal  interviewers.  Stephen  Oolub,  a 
lawyer  and  consultant  to  the  committee 
who  did  reaearch  in  the  campa;  Floyd 
Abrams.  a  New  York  lawyer,  and  Diane 
Orentllcter,  director  of  the  committee's 
international  human-rights  program,  who 
had  talka  with  Thai  and  international  offi- 
cials. Tho  charges  have  never  been  so  con- 
vincingly or  compreheiulvely  documrated. 
an  offidd  of  an  international  relief  organi- 
zation said  here. 

"The  caliber  of  ranger  units  varies 
widely."  the  report  says.  "Some  have  hero- 
ically dofended  Cambodian  camps  from 
raids  by  Cambodian  bandits.  Several  rangers 
have  bees  wounded,  and  at  least  two  killed." 

"All  too  often,  however."  the  report  con- 
cludes, "ranger  units  are  ill-dlsdpllned. 
unruly,  and  even  violent.  Some  relief  work- 
ers suqDect  that  many  ranger  units  indude 
Juvenile  delinquents  and  paroled  convicts." 

Information  aa  Task  Force  80  abuses  col- 
lected by  a  reporter  from  refugees  in  border 
camps  over  the  last  two  years  corroborates 
these  coqdusions.  Several  women  at  Site  2. 
where  14l>.000  people  live  within  a  mile  of 
Cambodian  territory,  described  sexual  as- 
saults by  rangers.  One  young  man  was  re- 
ported to  have  been  stabbed  for  falling  to 
provide  acceptable  prostitutes. 

TOSTDaa  CASS  DocxmzimD 

Amnesty  Intematl<Hial  documented  a  case 
of  torture  in  March  1986  by  Thai  forces  at 
Khao  I  Dang,  the  refugee  camp  Thailand  is 
now  doging.  Three  Cambodians  told  a 
Khmer-sneaking  foreigner  investigating  the 
inddent  for  Amnesty  that  they  had  been 
burned,  struck  with  rifles,  whipped  with 
electric  cables  and  doused  with  boiling, 
salted  waiter. 

The  lawyers'  committee  report  says:  "As 
recently  as  Nov.  18.  1986.  an  illegal  entrant 
who  bad  been  hiding  In  Khao  I  Dang  was 
apprehended  by  several  rangers.  He  was  fa- 
tally shot  in  the  back  of  the  head,  and  a 
post-mortem  examination  identified  a  bullet 
hole  in  bis  wrist,  which  seemed  to  indicate 
that  the  victim's  hands  were  behind  his 
head  when  the  fatal  bullet  was  fired. 
Bruises  oovering  his  face  indicated  that  the 
victim  had  been  severely  beaten  before  he 
was  shot." 

The  reyort  alao  drew  these  condusions: 

The  proximity  of  camps  to  the  border  ex- 
poses them  to  attack  by  the  Vietnamese. 
The  report  recommends  they  be  moved  to 
safer  ground. 

Khmer  Rouge  control  over  59.000  Cambo- 
dians should  be  greater  cause  of  concern. 
The  reisort.  finding  that  some  dvillans 
under  Khmer  Rouge  control  have  been  forc- 
ibly moved  or  taken  away  for  "re-educa- 
tion." suggests  that  displaced  people  in 
these  caaips  should  be  given  the  option  of 


moving  to  camps  under  non-Communist 
control. 

Many  abuses  occur  at  night,  whoi  inter- 
national agendes  are  not  represented  in  the 
camps.  The  report  recommends  that  inter- 
national personnel  should  be  stationed  In 
the  larger  camps  at  night.  It  also  recom- 
mends that  the  United  Nations  High  Com- 
missioner for  Refugees  be  given  responsibil- 
ity for  protecting  all  the  displaced  Cambodi- 
ans, not  Just  those  classified  ss  resettleable 
refugees  by  Thailand. 

Mr.  Abrams  and  BCs.  Orentllcher,  who  pro- 
duced two  years  ago  the  first  report  on 
hiuian-rights  abuses  inside  Cambodia  since 
the  end  of  the  Khmer  Rouge  era- "Kampu- 
chea: After  the  Worst"— were  denied  entry 
to  that  coimtry  by  the  Phnom  Penh  Gov- 
ernment. There  have  been  no  obstacles  to 
gathering  information  in  Thailand,  howev- 
er. 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Feb.  15, 1987] 

Aid  OmciALS  Troubixd  bt  Moves  oi« 

Cambodia  Boroxk 

(By  Barbara  Oossette) 

Bangkok,  THAnjufs.— The  sudden  reloca- 
tion of  large  nimibers  of  refugees  under 
Khmer  Rouge  control  In  four  inaccessible 
Thai-Cambodian  border  camps  is  worrying 
relief  agendes,  a  United  Nations  official 
said  today. 

The  official,  Tatsuro  Kunugl.  who  Is  com- 
pleting a  three-year  assignment  as  the 
United  Nations  Secretary  General's  special 
representative  on  Cambodian  assistance, 
said  that  particularly  "ominous"  were  secre- 
tive night-time  movements  in  January  of 
1,683  people  from  a  relatively  open  Khmer 
Rouge-controlled  dviUan  camp  known  as 
Site  8  to  a  dosed  camp  at  Na  Trao,  more 
than  250  miles  to  the  northeast. 

The  Khmer  Rouge  leader  in  charge  of  Na 
Trao  is  Ta  Mok.  one  of  the  most  ruthless  re- 
gional commanders  during  the  rule  of  the 
Pol  Pot  regime  from  1975  to  1979.  Two  mil- 
lion Cambodians  died  during  those  years  by 
execution,  starvation,  disease  and  forced 
labor. 

Mr.  Ta  Mok— whom  TYince  Norodom  Si- 
hanouk, the  former  Cambodian  ruler,  calls 
"Pol  Pot's  Hlmmler"— was  commander  of 
the  southwest  region  in  Cambodia  during 
the  Khmer  Rouge  era.  There  have  been  re- 
ports that  Mr.  Ta  Mok  may  be  trying  to 
wrest  control  of  the  Khmer  Rouge  from 
Son  Sann,  the  publicly  announced  successor 
to  Mr.  Pol  Pot,  who  is  believed  to  be  terml- 
naUy  ill. 

Khmer  Rouge  officials  have  said  the  clan- 
destine movements  in  January  were  cases  of 
"family  reunification."  Relief  officials  who 
were  allowed  to  Interview  some  of  the 
people  who  were  moved  were  told  that  they 
had  gone  voluntarily,  Mr.  Kunugl  said. 

Diplomats  and  aid  officials  speculate  that 
the  relocated  dvillans  may  be  needed  for  lo- 
gistical support  as  the  Khmer  Rouge  guer- 
rillas move  deeper  into  Cambodian  territory. 
The  three  guerrilla  armies  opposing  the  Vi- 
etnamese imposed  Government  in  Phnom 
Penh  say  they  are  now  able  to  operate  in 
almost  every  Cambodian  province. 

Mr.  Kunugl  said  tbe  1,683  people  were 
moved  out  by  truck  on  three  successive 
nights,  on  Jan.  13.  14,  and  15.  Although  the 
Thai  Army  has  denied  any  Involvement,  ref- 
ugee and  aid  officials  say  the  movement 
could  not  have  taken  place  without  the 
knowledge  of  the  military,  which  controls 
the  roads  in  the  border  zone.  Thailand  sup- 
ports the  Cambodian  guerrillas. 

In  an  Interview,  Mr.  Kunugl  said  relief 
agendes  were  effectively  barred  from  ob- 


serving the  distribution  of  easential  aid- 
food,  water  and  building  materials— at  Na 
Trao  and  Huay  Chan  camps  in  Siaaket  Prov- 
ince and  Borai  and  Ta  Luen  campa  farther 
south  in  Trat  Province.  There  are  29.000 
people  in  the  four  doaed  camps. 

International  aid  is  intended  only  for  dvil- 
lans. not  guerrilla  armies.  Bfr.  Kunugl.  who 
said  he  reached  an  "understanding"  with 
the  Phnom  Penh  Government  after  heavy 
border  fighting  in  1985  that  dvillan  camps 
would  not  be  attacked  if  they  were  clearly 
separated  from  guerrilla  operations,  is  con- 
cerned about  the  consequences  of  humani- 
tarian assistance  being  diverted  to  Khmer 
Rouge  forces. 

The  United  NaUons  Border  ReUef  Oper- 
ation has  the  authority  to  recommend  the 
curtailing  of  humanitarian  aid  to  the  closed 
camps. 

"Food  is  going  to  these  camps  through  the 
Thai  Army,"  Mr.  Kunugl  said.  "We  don't 
always  see  the  end  provision." 

Mi.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  the  remaining  balance  of  the 
time  of  the  Republican  leader  to  the 
Senator    from    South    Dakota    [Mr. 

I*RgS8UR]. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  has  yielded  to  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  have. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
is  recognized. 


STUDENT  AID  IN  THE  FISCAL 
TEAR  1988  BUDGET 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President, 
nearly  30  years  ago  Congress  declared, 
in  the  first  title  of  the  National  De- 
fense Education  Act,  that: 

The  Congress  hereby  finds  and  declares 
that  the  security  of  the  Nation  requires  the 
fullest  development  of  the  mental  resources 
and  technical  skills  of  its  young  men  and 
women.  *  *  *  This  requires  programs  that 
wHl  give  assurance  that  no  student  of  ability 
will  be  denied  an  opportunity  for  higher 
education  because  of  financial  need  *  '  ' 

Unfortunately,  the  administration's 
fiscal  year  1988  budget  request  for  stu- 
dent financial  aid  programs  seems  to 
directly  contradict  this  declaration. 

These  holes  are  literally  the  middle 
of  zeros.  And  the  zeros  are  found  in 
nearly  20  education  budget  line  items. 
For  instance,  in  1987  the  College  Work 
Study  Program  was  funded  at  nearly 
$600  million.  The  1988  request  is  zero. 
The  Supplemental  Educational  Oppor- 
timity  Grant  Program  received  $412 
million  in  1987.  In  the  1988  request- 
zero.  The  National  Direct  Student 
Loan  Program  received  $188  million  in 
1987— zero  for  1988.  The  State  Student 
Incentive  Grant  Program  received  $76 
million  in  1987— zero  for  1988.  I  could 
go  on  and  on. 

Mr.  President,  in  view  of  the  deficit 
there  is  no  doubt  that  we  must  tighten 
our  belts  wherever  possible.  Last  year, 
I  was  an  original  cosponsor  of  the 
Higher  Education  Amendments  of 
1986.  Under  the  able  leadership  of 
Senators  Staitobd  and  Pell,  who  re- 
sisted efforts  to  make  the  bill  a  budget 


buster,  eligibility  requirements  were 
tightened,  loopholes  were  closed,  and 
collection  of  defaulted  student  loans 
was  enhanced.  The  higher  education 
reauthorization  bill  is  a  success  story. 
While  I  do  not  agree  with  every  provi- 
sion of  the  legislation,  it  was  a  (x>m- 
promise  which  Republicans,  Demo- 
crats, administration  officials,  and  the 
education  community  accepted. 

In  contrast  to  this  sweeping,  effec- 
tive compromise,  the  administration's 
current  proposal  would  result  in  a  46- 
percent  reduction  in  overall  student 
aid  funding.  Nearly  3  million  awards 
would  be  eliminated  from  the  1987 
total  of  9  million.  Is  this  truly  In  our 
Nation's  best  interest?  I  argue  it  is  not. 
Our  investment  in  student  aid  must  be 
responsible  and  prudent.  However, 
simply  cutting  off  millions  of  students 
from  the  opportunity  for  higher  edu- 
cation is  not  the  answer. 

One  of  the  most  successful  and  ef- 
fective student  aid  programs  is  college 
work  study.  In  1987,  approximately 
787.000  students  will  benefit  from  the 
College  Work  Study  Program.  Accord- 
ing to  the  National  Association  of  Stu- 
dent Financial  Aid  Administrators,  65 
percent  of  the  funds  go  to  students 
with  family  incomes  of  $24,000  or  less. 
College  work  study  programs  attempt 
to  place  eligible  students  in  jobs  di- 
rectly related  to  their  field  of  study. 
Federal  college  work  study  funding  is 
matched  by  participating  institutions. 
While  the  Federal  portion  is  currently 
80  percent,  it  will  be  75  percent  in 
fiscal  year  1989  and  only  70  i;>ercent 
thereafter.  By  making  students  earn 
financial  assistance  and  lowering  the 
Federal  matching  rate,  the  College 
Work  Study  Program  represents  one 
of  the  most  effective  student  aid  pro- 
grams in  existence.  However,  the  ad- 
ministration proposes  to  wipe  it  out. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  not  go  into  the 
details  of  the  effectiveness  of  every 
Federal  student  aid  program.  In  recent 
years.  Congress  has  created  a  number 
of  cost-savings  measiues  for  stucient 
aid  programs.  Some  are  becoming  ef- 
fective Just  this  year.  For  instance,  a 
needs  aiialysis  for  guaranteed  student 
loan  applicants  is  now  in  place.  A  more 
restrictive  definition  of  "independent 
student"  was  necessary  to  halt  abuses. 
Pell  grants  are  targeted  to  the  truly 
needy,  with  77  percent  of  all  Pell 
grants  being  awarded  to  those  with 
family  incomes  of  $15,000  or  less.  In 
fact.  53  percent  have  family  incomes 
of  only  $7,500  or  less.  Mr.  President.  I 
think  that  points  out  that  there  are 
not  abuses  in  the  Pell  Grant  Program 
except  in  very  rare  cases.  Continued 
development  of  cost-savings  mecha- 
nisms like  these  is  the  proper  way  to 
have  financial  aid  programs  contribute 
to  deficit  reduction. 

Mr.  President,  in  my  home  State  of 
South  Dakota,  over  75  percent  of  our 
students  rely  on  financial  aid.  South 
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carry  a  higher  loan 

I  than  Um  national  averase.  yet 

of  tha  lowaat  itudait  loan 

datanlt  lataa  In  the  Natkn.  I  am 
alvaya  profvd  to  point  that  out.  For 
tlM  TTf""— ^  Guaranteed  Stu- 
Loan  nvgram  deteolt  rate  was 
NnamL  Ttyb  South  Dakota  default 
«aa  U  percent.  Mr.  President. 
Uke  thooe  tn  South  DakoU 
rithtly  aeeepi  responiibllity  for 
their  nWltatVr^  should  not 
bepuniahed  because  of  the  failure  of 
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Ifr.  President,  tt  Is  my  hope  that  the 
Senate  vffl  reaUM  the  shtnt^lchted- 
of  the  atkninlrtratlon's  budget 
for  financial  aid  programs 
and  soundly  reject  It.  Ccmgress  Is  on 
the  tl^  tnek  In  developing  addition- 
al uisl  BB»liii  medianlBns  to  eliminate 
abuses,  but  not  eliminating  deqwrate- 
ly  needed  Miarda,  We  should  remem- 
ber our  M-year«ld  promise  that  no 
atadnt  of  sbOtty  will  be  denied  an  op- 
portunity for  hl^tf  education  due  to 


Mr.  Presfaknt,  I  yield  ba<^  the  re- 
—«»«««■*  of  my  time,  and  I  thank  the 


The  ACTIMO  PRSBIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
has  yMded  back  the  balance  of  his 
ttane. 

The  majority  leader  is  recognised. 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  4 
mInnteB  to  the  distinguished  majority 
whip. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  majority  leader  very,  very 
much.  And  I  thank  him  for  his  leader- 
iftilp  on  this  Issue,  and  on  so  many 
others.  

The  ACi'lMO  PRESIDENT  pro  ton- 
pore.  The  Senator  from  California  Is 
1  for  4  minutes. 


Aeoountable  on 


CONTRA  CLOTDRE  VOTE 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
upcoming  vote  is  an  Important  one  for 
our  Nation  and  for  our  people.  It  is 
also  important  for  the  UJB.  Senate. 
Tlie  very  gtnesiB  ot  Omgress  in  the 
18th  century  was  belief  that  the  exec- 
utive should  be  accountable  to  popular 


of  war  and 


Aeooontahle  on  how  public  funds  are 
npcnded. 

This  admlnlstratloo  seeks  to  evade 
accountability. 

This  artminlstratiop  hss  prosecuted 
SB  tmrtertared  war  for  6  yean  now— 6 
long  years— an  undeclared  war  that 
has  not  made  an  Inch  of  progress  on 
the  ground  and  which  has  failed  to 
win  a  sin^  military  success. 

It  Is  sn  undedared  war  which  tar- 
gets dilefly  dvOlans,  peasants,  women 
and  diOdren.  health  clinics,  and  power 


Tbe  Reagan  administration  seeks  to 
evade  accountability  on  how  taxpay- 
ers' dollars  have  been  spent,  how  the 
people's  money  has  been  q?ent. 

The  administration  seeks  to  evade 
the  accountability  in  how  dollars 
raised  from  private  and  foreign 
sourees  by  renegade  White  House 
staffers  have  been  tised  and  abused. 

What  hi4K)ened  to  the  so-called  hu- 
manitarian relief  fimds?  Some  $26  mil- 
lion might  have  simply  evaporated. 
Taxpayers'  money. 

What  happened  to  the  millions  from 
the  country  of  Brunei?  What  hap- 
pened to  the  money  the  Saudis  sent  to 
the  Contras? 

What  about  the  White  House  or- 
chestrated private  moneys  for  the 
Contra  war?  What  about  money  that 
came  out  of  the  Iran  arms  sale  that 
apparently  woxind  up  with  the  Con- 
tras? 

We  have  had  no  accoxmting  of  any 
of  this  money  and  yet  now  the  admin- 
istntion  wants  more  money.  Should 
we  not  find  out  what  the  Contras  did 
with  the  money  they  got  before  we 
give  them  more  money? 

Any  prudent  government  would  do 
exactly  that.  That  is  all  the  measure 
before  the  Senate  asks,  to  make  an  ac- 
coui^bing  before  more  is  sent,  before 
more  is  spent. 

The  champions  of  the  failed  Contra 
policy  are  so  afraid  of  accountability 
that  they  are  hiding  from  a  vote.  They 
are  filibustering  so  we  cannot  even 
vote  on  whether  or  not  there  should 
be  an  acrounting. 

TMs  is  a  travesty.  It  is  a  blemish  on 
the  record  of  this  distinguished  body. 
It  is  a  sad  day  for  the  Nation. 

And  yet  it  is  the  beginning  of  the 
end  for  Contra  funding  because  a  fill- 
buster  is  the  ultimate  sign  of  weakness 
for  a  cause  which  next  fall  will  need 
only  51  votes,  not  the  60  we  now  seek 
for  more  taxpayers'  dollars. 

I  avn  confident,  unless  there  is  some 
dramatic  change,  that  we  will  be  able 
to  defeat  that  effort  this  fall  and  end 
this  unhappy  matter  of  Americans  fi- 
nancing an  undeclared  war,  a  war  that 
is  b«ed  upon  terroristic  tactics. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky [Mr.  FoBD]  for  1  minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
FOWI.D).  The  Senator  from  Kentucky 
Is  recognised  for  1  minute. 
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It  Is  an  undeclared  war  of  terrorism. 


THE  KENTUCKY  WESIjEYAN 
PANTHERS  ARE  WINNERS 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  as  it  has 
so  many  times  in  the  past,  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Kentucky  has  produced 
another  national  championship  bas- 
ketball team.  Kentucky  Wesleyan  Col- 
lege of  Owensboro  Saturday  night  in 
Sprkigfield,  MA,  clinched  the  Men's 
Division  n  of  the  NCAA.  According  to 
the  Owensboro  Messenger  Inquirer's 
Sports  Editor  Gene  Abell.  "The  Ken- 


twdcy  Wesleyan  Panthers  mauled 
Gahnon  College  92-74."  In  7  minutes 
during  this  championship  game,  the 
Panthers  pumped  in  2S  points. 

It  takes  years  of  building  to  develop  a 
team  like  this.  And  it  takes  dedication 
by  the  alumni,  by  the  school,  by  the 
coaches,  and  most  of  all  the  players. 
This  tMfi  has  imusual  d^th  for  a 
small  college  squad.  Seven  of  its  mem- 
bers are  sailors.  Maturity  certainly  is 
a  factor  ih  winning  a  national  champi- 
onship. Sut  I  believe  there  is  some- 
thing more  at  play  here  that  led  the 
Panthers  to  victory.  I  believe  that  is  a 
will  to  win. 

Mr.  Prtsident,  I've  known  for  some 
time  that  this  team  had  what  it  takes. 
Now  I  believe  the  country  does. 

I  ask  uaanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle from  the  Owensboro  Messenger 
Inquirer,  dated  March  22,  1987,  be 
printed  in  the  Rscobd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RacoBS,  as  follows: 

Paiithsu  Coast  to  Titls 
(By  Gene  Abell) 

As  the  flnsl  leoondB  tk^ed  off  the  ckx^ 
Wayne  Ctispmsn  leaned  (»ito  the  pren 
table  and  looked  mt  NCAA  Executive  Direc- 
tor Jeny  KUes. 

"We're  the  national  champlona.  I  dont  be- 
lieve it,"  fliapman  aaid. 

It  wasn't  even  doee. 

With  Miior  Sun  Smith  turning  In  s 
champtonthlp  performanoe,  the  Panthen 
mauled  Oannon  College  93-74  in  Spring- 
field. Maat..  to  win  the  Division  n  natlcnua 
UUe.  The  UUe  Is  KWC'i  fifth  overaa  and 
first  ainoe  1973. 

"Somebedy  needa  to  slap  me.  I  may  be 
dreaming.*  senior  Myron  Christian  lald. 
with  paro41a  of  the  net  hanging  around  his 
neclL. 

Thla  has  been  a  aeaaon  of  superlativee  for 
Wealeyan.  Poetically,  they  aaved  the  beat 
for  last  tn  a  town  where  hartfthall  was 
founded.  KWC  played  the  game  like  It  in- 
vented It. 

"On  a  aeale  of  one  to  10,  we  were  a  SO," 
■aid  Smith,  who  aoored  28  points  and  was 
voted  the  toumamenfi  ICoat  Outstanding 
Flayer.  KWC  left  the  championahip  game 
record  crowd  of  6,894  with  a  first-half  per- 
formance they  wont  soon  forget  Only  some 
sloppy  aeeond-haU  play  kept  the  Panthers 
frtMn  aettfeig  a  record  for  the  largest  win- 
ning martfn  In  the  final  game.  Hie  record  la 
34  points,  At  half-time  sgalnst  Gannon, 
KWC  led  by  34  points.  51-37. 

In  two  games  here.  Wealeyan  not  only 
proved  it  is  the  best  Division  n  team  in  the 
country,  it  showed  that  it  is  capable  of  a 
perf  ormaaoe  that  would  have  to  put  it  in  a 
claa  with  aome  of  the  best  Dlviaion  n  teams 
ever. 

"Oreatzieai  comes  with  years,  the  people 
of  Owemboro  can  decide  that  (how  good 
this  team  is)."  Chapman  aaid.  "But  we  are 
one  of  the  five  greatest  teams  ever  at  Ken- 
tucky Wetfeyan." 

The  Pabthen  came  out  and  delivered  a 
pair  of  fint-round  knockouts.  They  reached 
the  finals  by  anatklng  DelU  State  9»-75. 
On  both  KWC  led  by  as  many  as  SO  points 
In  the  aectaid  half. 

"Your  sever  expect  In  the  NCAA  to  do 
snaething  lllce  that,"  Chapman  Mdd. 


No  one  out  hare  expected  Wealeyan  to  be 
thia  good.  All  ysar,  Chapman  has  preached 
that  this  team  played  harder,  and  played 
bard  longer,  than  the  opponent. 

This  team  plays  40  minutes  like  it  la  the 
last  one.  They've  dared  <m>onents  to  meet 
their  intensity  level,  then  rubbed  their 
heads  in  the  ground  when  they  couldnt. 

"Teams  out  here  havent  wemn  94  feet  of 
pressure  Uke  we  have,  they  don't  know  what 
to  do."  nld  John  Worth.  "They  get  timid." 

In  the  first  minute  Saturday  night.  Chap- 
man really  saw  all  he  needed.  The  game 
waoit  40  seconds  old  snd  Wesleyan  already 
had  forced  two  Oannon  turnovers. 

It  was  a  matter  of  time  before  the  Golden 
Kni^U  cracked.  With  the  score  30-10  In 
KWCs  favor,  the  wave  hit 

Over  the  next  aeven  minutes.  Wesleyan 
aoored  33  points.  Smith  double-clutched, 
faked  and  dodged  hla  way  around  and  over 
people.  He  aoored  IS  of  the  23  points. 

KWC  smelled  the  roses.  Ganncm  fell 
spart  WhUe  KWC  was  scoring  33  points. 
Gannon  did  not  score. 

"That's  going  for  more  than  the  throat. 
That's  hM«g<»»g  them  up,"  Worth  said. 

It  goes  back  to  Chapman's  motto.  Play 
hard  and  doot  let  up.  In  the  first  hslf, 
KWC  never  did. 

"It's  the  best  half  I've  ever  seen  any  team 
play  this  year  on  any  level.  (Division)  I  or 
n,"  ssid  Ganmm  coach  Tom  Chapman. 

That  killer  Instinct  c«nes  from  the  team's 
maturity.  Wesleyan  hss  seven  senion.  four 
of  whom  are  fifth-year  college  players. 

All  year,  they  had  a  slngle-mlndedness 
shout  them.  They  wanted  nothing  short  of 
a  national  title.  Tliey  took  a  serious,  almost 
buaineaaUke  appraoch.  to  that  goaL 

'You  cant  buy   experience."   Chapman 


The  PRE8IDINO  OFFiCEU.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


So  it  stsrted  with  experience.  Then  came 
the  Intensity.  And  of  course  it  took  the 
talent  to  top  It  off. 

The  beauty  of  this  beast  U  Its  versatility. 
Wealeyan  became  a  mmister  with  msny 
heads.  Cut  one  off  and  another  bit  baA. 

Worth  was  the  rsptsln  of  Intensity,  and  a 
three-point  bomber.  Smith  was  Mr.  Inside, 
the  Uue-ooUar  WMkhoiae.  J.B.  Brown  was 
the  defense  stopper,  the  mforoer  who 
helped  hide  sny  defense  defideiMdes. 

Andra  WhlUow  wss  the  creator,  Myron 
ChrMaln  was  instant  offense  off  the  bench. 
And  Jsmes  Johnson  wss  perhpas  the  team's 
most  complete  player,  the  defensive  paceset- 
ter who  supplied  offense  whoi  needed  most. 

"It  all  culminated  in  a  national  champion- 
Ship,"  Chspmsn  said. 

And  it  wasnt  even  close. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
now  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
South  Dakota.  First,  Mr.  President, 
how  much  time  have  I  rraoain^g? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senatm-  has  14  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  could  I 
ask  how  mu^  time  the  Senator  tnxn 
South  Dakota  win  require? 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  I  would  like  to  have 
10  minutea. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  10 
minutea  to  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota. 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  diuing  the 
time  the  Senate  is  considering  this 
Joint  resolution.  Laura  Petrou,  of  my 
staff,  be  granted  the  privileges  of  the 
floor. 


MORATORIUM  ON  ASSISTANCE 
TO  THE  NICARAOUAN  DEMO- 
CRATIC RESISTANCE 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  President,  the 
discussion  this  afternoon  is  really  a 
very  in^mrtant  one,  and  it  is  very  im- 
portant for  us  not  to  overlook  the  con- 
sequences as  we  condsider  the  Joint 
resolution  this  afternoon  and  as  we  ul- 
timately vote  on  cloture.  The  issue  is  a 
very  simple  one.  It  is  simply  a  question 
of  whether  or  not  we  require  the  ac- 
countability in  this  area  that  we  re- 
quire as  a  matter  of  course  in  every 
other  area  of  Federal  spending.  Jiist 
last  week  we  were  told  time  and  again 
that  the  President  intends  to  veto  the 
highway  bill  simply  because  we  cannot 
account  necessarily  for  some  of  the 
demonstration  projects  and  their 
worth  to  the  country  as  a  whole,  we 
cannot  for  whether  or  not  the  demon- 
stration project  in  Massachusetts  or  in 
California,  or  in  any  other  part  of  the 
country,  has  the  same  viability  to 
someone  who  lives  in  South  Dakota  or 
indeed  West  Virginia  as  it  might  in 
States  like  Massachusetts  or  Califor- 
nia. 

So  accountability  is  a  question  and, 
indeed,  it  should  be  when  we  consider 
the  expenditure  of  taxpayers'  dollars. 
But  that  is  not  the  real  question  we 
are  here,  that  of  accountability. 

The  Joint  resolution  shnply  states 
that  there  shall  be  a  moratorium  on 
further  aid  to  the  Contras  imtil  the 
President  submits  to  Congress  a  full 
accounting  of  the  missing  Contra  aid 
f  \mds.  and  places  nothing  more  than  a 
temporary  hold  on  the  remaining  $40 
million  of  the  $100  million  in  fiscal 
1986  military  funds  until  that  account- 
ing is  submitted. 

The  moratorium.  I  hasten  to  add. 
would  be  lifted  once  Congress  passed  a 
Joint  resolution  verifsring  that  the 
funds  had  been  accounted  for  and  that 
the  ban  on  further  aid  has  been  re- 
moved. 

The  funds  to  be  aocoimted  for  really 
are  in  three  categories: 

Funds  diverted  from  the  sale  of  arms 
tolran; 

$27  million  in  humanitarian  aid  ap- 
propriated in  fiscal  1985; 

And  funds  and  other  assistance  from 
"outside"  sources,  including  funds, 
goods,  and  services  solicited  by  U.S. 
Government  officials  or  others  acting 
on  the  encouragement  of  a  UJB.  offl- 
daL  This  assistianpe  includes  private 
donations  by  United  States  and  for- 
eign citizens  and  foreign  governments 
asweU. 

There  are  those  who  challenge  the 
necessity  for  this  vote.  In  fact,  they 
have  attempted  to  block  it.  But  the 
vote  is  necessary.  It  wlU  show  whether 
or  not  we.  as  pollcsrmakers.  are  willing 
to  accept  accountability— in  our  for- 


eign aid  programs  as  well  as  in  our  do- 
mestic programs— as  a  legitimate 
policy  objective.  The  American  people. 
who  fund  these  progrsms,  deserve  to 
loiow  the  level  of  commitment  they 
can  expect  from  their  representatives 
when  it  comes  to  aocoimtablltty.  So 
that  is  the  real  issue  today. 

This  is  not  Just  an  intellectual  exer- 
cise. It  has  alwajrs  been  an  important 
part  of  whether  or  not  we  add  funds  to 
foreign  aid  or  domestic  assistanoe.  But 
the  issue  now  faces  us  on  several 
levels: 

First,  the  administration  adherexkoe 
to  congressional  intent  concerning  the 
vpropriate  use  of  Contra  aid; 

Second,  admlntstratiwi  observance 
of  laws,  such  as  the  Boland  amend- 
ment, before  and  after  the  fiscal  1987 
military  aid  to  the  Contras  was  ap- 
proved in  the  first  place  by  the  Con- 
greas; 

And.  third,  the  administration  ad- 
herence to  the  human  rights  and  dip- 
lomatic efforts  and  all  the  provisions 
of  the  fiscal  1987  appropriations  bUl. 
PubUc  Law  99-500. 

At  this  point,  it  seems  there  are  very 
few  people  who  would  debate  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  or  not  accountability 
has  been  served. 

Of  course,  the  $60  million  of  the 
fiscal  1987  $100  million  package  for 
the  most  part  has  been  accotmted  for 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  House  and 
Senate  Intelligence  Ccnnmittees.  That 
point  has  been  made  by  several  Mem- 
bers of  this  body. 

But  i4>proximately  $80  million  in 
funds  directed  to  the  Ck>ntras.  the  con- 
gressional aivroprlations.  private 
sources  connected  to  administration 
officials,  foreign  governments,  and  the 
Iran  arms  sale  are  still  missing  or  com- 
pletely unexplained. 

For  example,  the  General  Account- 
ing Office  reports  that  it  was  unable 
to  track  up  to  $17  million  of  the  $37 
million  apprcvriated  by  Congress  for 
humanitarian  aid  to  the  Contras  in 
fiscal  year  1985. 

As  we  have  noted  in  the  report  Just 
presented  to  the  Congress  not  long 
ago.  the  so-called  Tower  Commission 
report.  lieutenant  Col<mel  North  and 
other  administration  offldals  mounted 
extensive  fundraJsIng  efforts  to  secure 
private  funding  for  the  Contras  at  a 
time  when  military  aasiwtanfx  had 
been  prohibited  by  the  Boland  amend- 
ment, and  there  are  reports  that  many 
of  these  funds  were  used  to  purchase 
arms  for  the  Contras. 

Let  us  decide  that  issue,  find  out 
what  happened  to  those  funds,  wheth- 
er or  not  that  report  is  true  and  how 
credllde  the  sources  sre  that  gave  the 
Information  to  the  Tower  Commission. 

Carl  Channell.  head  of  the  National 
EIndowment  for  the  Preservation  of 
Liberty,  raised  millions  of  dollars  from 
private  American  dtlaens  for  arms  for 
the  Contras  with  the  help  of  Ueuten- 
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■nt  Colonel  North:  the  President  held 
«oeWi  White  Houm  brieflngB  for  the 
eoatiiliuton  ond  thanked  them  for 
thrir  otfortK  CEhanneU's  organteatlon 
a  tax-eumpt  foundation,  eo  U^. 
vere  aulwldiiing  the  con- 
trfbutan*  tax  ezemirtlons. 

Tbe  State  DoMrtmnit  awarded  a 
■aerat  contnet  to  International  Busl- 
vam  OommunleatlaDB.  a  public  rela- 
thina  flm  that  worked  with  North  to 
■end  the  0««n*n  funds  to  the  Con- 
tiaa  and  to  lobby  Ooncrea  on  Contra 
aid:  Ghaimell  money  alao  went  to 
other  ino<3antra  lobbying  groups  and 
poHtteal  action  commltteee. 

Aitoro  Crui  and  Alfonso  Robelo.  the 
two  Oonfera  leaders  who  are  considered 
moderate  by  most  supporters  of 
contra  aid.  received  regular,  direct 
payments  from  aooounta  controlled  by 
lieutenant  Colonel  North. 

CIA  DIreetor  WOUam  Casey  ran  a 
oovwt  opermtlai  through  the  Oovem- 
ment  of  South  Africa  to  provide  mili- 
tary supplies  to  the  Contras. 

Adolfo  Calero's  financial  records 
show  that  his  Contra  accounts  re- 
oetved  $32  mllll<m  tttnn  non-American 
sources,  indodlng  large  sums  from  the 
Saudi  royal  family  and  others. 

North  threatened  that  he  would  cut 
off  funds  to  Costa  Rka  if  Costa  Rican 
President  Oecar  Arias  exposed  a  secret 
airstrip  In  his  country  that  was  estab- 
lished by  the  United  States  as  a  supply 
post  for  the  Contras:  a  memo  from 
Nwth  to  Poindexter  claimed  that  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  State  Elliot 
Ahrams  and  Louis  Tambs,  UJ3.  Ambas- 
sador to  Costa  Rica,  supported  his 
"threat" 

Assistant  Secretary  Abrams,  with 
the  i4>proval  of  Secretary  of  State 
George  Shults.  solicited  $10  million 
for  the  Contras  from  the  Sultan  of 
BruneL 

The  Tower  Commission  reported 
that  Attorney  Oeneral  Edwin  Meese 
verified  that  $10  to  $30  million  from 
the  Iran  arms  sale  was  diverted  toward 
military  aasistanoe  to  the  Contras 
through  third-party  countries  and 
NBCpersonneL 

So  let  there  be  no  one  in  this  Cham- 
ber deny  the  fact  that  there  were 
major  questions  relating  to  the  ac- 
oountaUllty  of  these  funds  and  others 
that  I  have  not  mentioned  that  I 
would  like  to  submit  for  the  Rxcord 
Itself. 

These  aberratkms  in  the  Contra  aid 
program  are  not  insignificant  "kinks 
in  the  system."  as  stwae  would  like  to 
believe.  WhUe  it  is  unclear  who  is  di- 
rectly respoDslUe,  it  is  clear  that  there 
has  been  a  systematic  attempt  within 
the  administration  to  send  xmauthor- 
iaed  funds  to  the  Contras  and  to  mis- 
lead Congress  and  the  American 
people  about  those  funds.  At  some 
pdnt,  we  must  admit  there  is  a  real 
problem  and  begin  to  address  it. 

There  must  be  accountability;  the 
facts  must  come  out;  and  we  must 


adjust  our  policy  accordingly.  But  if 
we  are  going  to  do  this,  certainly,  we 
have  to  hold  back  the  funds  already 
authorized  in  order  for  us  to  make  a 
proper  accounting  in  the  future. 

As  we  have  seen,  the  facts  will  not 
come  out  on  their  own.  The  facts  we 
have  lathered  are  the  product  of  a  de- 
tailtd  investigation— one  ttiat  is  still 
getting  started.  It  will  take  time,  and 
it  will  take  a  genuine  commitment 
from  both  Congress  and  the  adminis- 
tration, but  it  only  makes  sense  that 
we  follow  the  investigations  as  we  con- 
tinue to  Judge  this  policy. 

The  administration  is  accountable 
not  only  to  Congress,  but  also  to  the 
American  people.  Similarly,  we  are  ac- 
countable to  the  American  people.  It  is 
our  responsibility  to  ensure  that  their 
interests  are  being  served  and  that 
their  tax  dollars  are  being  put  to  good 
use.  When  we  vote  today,  we  will  be 
sending  a  message  to  the  Contras,  the 
American  people,  and  the  world.  We 
will  be  telling  them  whether  or  not  we 
are  willing  to  hold  the  administration 
and  ourselves  accountable  for  the  for- 
eign policy  of  this  country. 

o.s.  roRxxGH  aid:  pouct  impucations 

Most  policy  initiatives  can  be  Judged 
ultimately  by  the  way  they  fit  in  with 
our  overall  national  priorities. 

Here,  too,  is  another  cause  for  the 
momtorium  that  we  ask  for  in  this 
vote  this  afternoon.  We  must  examine 
also  how  well  the  programs  achieve 
our  policy  objectives.  In  the  case  of 
forolgn  policy,  we  tiave  an  additional 
responsibility  to  assess  the  policy's 
impact  on  other  countries.  When 
Judged  by  these  criteria,  it  seems  that 
the  success  of  the  current  Contra  aid 
program  must  be  seriously  questioned. 

l^ere  must  be  these  questions  when 
we  consider  whether  or  not  it  is  appro- 
priate for  this  body  to  allow  the  $40 
million  to  be  expended: 

Will  of  the  people:  The  majority  of 
the  American  people  do  not  support 
Contra  aid  in  the  first  place.  What 
little  support  there  was  has  been 
greatly  eroded  by:  First,  the  reports  of 
misuse  and  diversion  of  funds,  and 
second,  the  fact  that  deserving,  well- 
run  domestic  programs  have  absorbed 
deep  cuts  to  help  pay  for  questionable 
foreign  aid  programs  such  as  Contra 
aid. 

Credibility:  Our  credibility  in  the 
worid  community  has  been  severely 
undermined  by  the  discovery  of  the 
tactics  used  by  the  administration  to 
suiJport  the  Contra  war.  Our  history 
in  Nicaragua,  which  has  included  un- 
authorized and  often  illegal  activities 
su<^  as  the  CIA  mining  of  Nicaraguan 
haifoors,  is  a  poor  one,  a  poor  example 
of  ovir  desire  to  establish  greater  credi- 
bility in  Latin  America  and  the  West- 
em  Hemiq>here. 

Elffectiveness:  Are  we  meeting  oxu 
policy  objectives?  What  are  our  policy 
objectives?  What  should  they  be  in  the 
future  beyond  Contra  aid? 


Overthrow  of  the  Sandinlsta  Oov- 
emment:  Administration  claims  that  is 
not  its  objective,  though  that  objective 
Is  implied,  and  administration  offi- 
cials, including  the  President,  have 
made  misstatements  to  that  effect. 

Curbing  Soviet  influence  and  push- 
ing the  Sandinistas  toward  negotiation 
with  democracies  in  Central  America: 
This  is  a  very  legitimate  objective,  but 
it  has  not  been  well  served  by  the  cur- 
rent p<4lcy.  Administration  officials 
admit  that  Nicaragua  is  no  closer  to 
democracy  than  when  the  United 
States  first  became  involved  in  "pres- 
suring" the  8andlnlwt4tf.  Both  the 
United  States  and  the  Sandinistas 
have  shown  a  lack  of  interest  in  seri- 
ous negotiations. 

Bringing  democracy  to  and  promot- 
ing human  rights  for  the  Nicaraguan 
people.  Bere  is  perhaps  the  worst  fail- 
ure of  the  Contra  policy.  The  Contras 
have  tortured  and  Idlled  Nicaraguan 
civilians,  and  United  States  efforts  to 
curb  these  abiises  have  been  to  no 
avaU.  The  human  rights  organizations, 
Americas  Watch  and  Amnesty  Inter- 
national, which  report  on  Sandinlsta 
abuses  as  well  as  Contra  abuses,  both 
report  that  Contra  abuses  liave  in- 
creased gs  Contra  aid  increases. 

OOHTRA  aid:  AU  WS  QKTTIHG  OUm  KOHXT'S 
WOKTB? 

In  the  end,  we  must  ask  ourselves 
whether  or  not  Contra  aid  Is  a  legiti- 
mate use  of  Federal  fimds.  Based  on 
the  previous  findings,  I  would  suggest 
that  it  is  not. 

We  must  ask  ourselves  whether  or 
not,  as  we  consider  accountability  this 
afternoon,  we,  with  the  best  intentions 
and  with  the  best  interests  of  our 
coxmtry  and  our  people  at  stake,  find 
cause  tb  support  the  additional  $40 
million  now  and  perhaps  $105  miUlon 
later.  Bgsed  on  the  previous  findings,  I 
suggest  that  is  not  in  our  best  Interest. 
The  Issues  of  accountability  and  effec- 
tiveness cannot  be  separated  from  the 
policy  Huestions,  for  accountability 
and  effectiveness  are  an  integral  part 
of  policy. 

If  we  are  to  continue  to  offer  aid  to 
the  Contras,  the  least  we  could  do  is 
insure  tftiat  the  aid  is  being  adminis- 
tered under  strict  controls  and  that 
the  polity  is  achieving  our  objectives. 

THE  FRDVATIZATIOR  OF  U.8.  rORZIOH  POLICY 

As  we  consider  three  objectives,  per- 
haps the  most  troubling  news  that  has 
come  out  of  the  discovery  of  the  Iran- 
Contra  affair  concerns  the  "privatiza- 
tion" of  United  States  foreign  policy. 
Out-of-oontrol  NSC  officials,  foreivi 
governments  and  private  United 
States  and  foreign  citizens  apparently 
knew  more  about  our  actual  policy  in 
Nicaragua  than  the  United  States 
Congress,  including  the  House  and 
Senate  Intelligence  CcHnmlttees.  As 
the  President  has  indicated  several 
times,  tliese  people  knew  more  about 
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some  of  the  details  of  our  foreign 
policy  than  the  President  himself. 

This  is  a  situation  that  cannot  be 
tolerated.  While  the  administration 
agrees  that  there  is  a  serious  problem 
that  must  be  corrected,  its  proposal  to 
send  further  aid  to  the  Contras, 
absent  a  full  accounting  of  previous 
aid,  only  makes  matters  worse.  Even 
without  the  last  installment  of  $40 
miUion,  the  Contras  have  already  been 
sent  more  than  Congress  ever  intend- 
ed, and  sending  another  $40  million 
before  the  investigation  is  concluded 
only  throws  good  money  after  bad. 

Only  Congress  has  the  constitution- 
al authority  to  impropriate  funds  on 
behalf  of  the  United  States.  Further, 
the  Boland  amendment  made  it  clear 
that  UJ3.  agencies  and  officials  in- 
volved in  intelligence  activities  were 
prohibited  from  providing  military  as- 
sistance—directly or  indirectly— to  the 
Contras.  The  events  of  the  Iran- 
Contra  affair  have  severely  under- 
mined those  clear  legal  guidelines. 
There  is  no  question  that  these  laws 
were  violated  and  that  the  Contras  got 
unauthorized  funds.  The  questions 
that  remain  are,  how  much  did  they 
get,  what  did  it  fund,  and  who  in  the 
Reagan  administration  sanctioned  it? 

Of  course,  the  broader  question  is, 
who  is  running  the  foreign  policy  of 
the  United  States,  and  what  do  we 
need  to  do  to  get  control  of  foreign 
policy  back  in  the  hands  of  Congress 
and  the  President?  As  it  is  now,  we 
have  Texas  billionaires  and  foreign 
governments  sending  unauthorized 
funds  through  public  relations  firms 
and  Swiss  bank  accounts  to  fund  a 
covert  war  in  the  name  of  the  United 
States  Government.  As  it  is  now,  no 
one  is  accountable,  and  a  major  for- 
eign policy  initiative  Is  out  of  control. 

I  liave  no  illusions  that  placing  a  6- 
month  moratorium  on  the  $40  million 
in  aid  to  the  Contras  would  solve  all 
our  foreign  policy  problems.  But  it 
would  do  three  valuable  things: 

First,  send  a  strong  message  to  the 
Contras,  the  American  people,  and  the 
rest  of  the  world  that  Congress  and 
the  President  will  insist  on  strict,  legal 
controls  on  the  Implementation  of 
U.S.  foreign  policy. 

Second,  allow  the  congressional  in- 
vestigative committees  and  the  inde- 
pendent counsel  an  opportunity  to  un- 
cover the  facts  before  we  send  more 
money.  Investigations  are  underway. 
We  may  find  that  even  more  money 
was  sent,  that  even  more  laws  were 
broken.  If  we  release  further  aid  to 
the  Contras  before  the  investigations 
are  completed,  we  defeat  one  of  the 
prime  purposes  for  having  the  commit- 
tees. If  oiu-  policy  has  been  flawed,  as 
the  Tower  Commission  reported,  then 
we  must  find  the  causes  and  adjust  the 
policy. 

Third,  allow  us  time  to  attempt  to 
address  the  conflict  in  Nicaragua 
throiigh  peaceful,  diplomatic  means. 


Two  weelcs  ago  the  Senate  overwhelm- 
ingly passed  a  resolution  expressing 
support  for  the  peace  initiative  set 
forth  by  Costa  Rican  President  Oscar 
Arias.  The  moratorium  would  give  us  a 
chance  to  slow  down,  to  reassess  our 
policy  objectives  and  the  best  means 
of  achieving  them,  and  to  try  our  hand 
at  negotiations. 

We  have  been  moving  in  the  wrong 
direction.  While  we  cannot  retrieve 
the  funds  that  were  diverted  to  the 
Contras,  we  do  have  an  opportunity  to 
ensure  that  this  does  not  happen 
again.  I  hope  that  today  we  will  vote 
for  the  moratorium  and  l)egin  to 
travel  down  that  road. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  the  issue,  the 
privatization  of  foreign  policy  or  the 
ability  for  us  to  put  that  policy  in  the 
hands  of  the  Congress  and  ultimately 
of  the  President. 

PSOSPBCTS  POK  U.8.  POUCT  TOWAU)  RICAKAOUA 

Future  of  a  policy  dominated  by 
military  aid  to  the  Contras  is  grim: 

Arturo  Cruz,  the  most  widely  re- 
spected Contra  leader,  has  resigned 
"because  he  found  it  impossible  to 
carry  out  the  fundamental  reorganiza- 
tion that  he  believes  is  necessary  to 
turn  the  Nicaraguan  rebels  into  a  pop- 
ular resistance  movement."  (New  York 
Times,  Biar.  10,  1987). 

Cruz,  acclaimed  by  many  as  the  only 
person  capable  of  bringing  political  le- 
gitimacy to  the  Contras,  has  found 
that  task  Impossible.  His  letter  of  res- 
ignation stated,  "the  time  Is  up.  I  have 
given  all  that  I  can  give."  Cruz  stated 
that  he  could  not  establish  the  politi- 
cal will  among  the  Contra  forces  to 
change  their  terroristic  approach  of 
fighting  and  to  ciu-b  their  himian 
rights  abuses  against  civilians. 

Alfonso  Robelo,  the  other  "moder- 
ate" Contra  leader,  has  also  threat- 
ened to  resign  and  has  displayed 
strong  disillusionment. 

Support  for  Contra  aid  among  the 
American  people  continues  to  de- 
crease. 

The  Contra  war  has  cost  the  United 
States  over  $1  billion  in  direct  and  in- 
direct assistance:  $847  million  in  relat- 
ed costs  to  surrounding  countries,  such 
as  military  assistance  to  Honduras, 
and  over  $200  million  in  aid  to  the 
Contras. 

It  is  difficult  to  beUeve  that  this 
$100  million  or  the  next  $100  million 
will  be  o\a  last.  While  the  President 
claims  that  "American  money  now  will 
prevent  American  troops  later,"  this  is 
not  at  all  dear,  and  administration  of- 
ficials have  admitted  that  it  will  take 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  to 
boost  the  Contras  enough  to  put  real 
pressure  on  the  Sandinistas,  and  that 
it  may  be  that  no  amount  of  money  is 
enough. 

Prospects  for  alternative  United 
States  policy  in  Nicaragua  are  better: 

Costa  Rican  peace  initiative. 

Real  support  of  democracy:  True 
concern  for  the  Nicaraguan  people; 


human  rights;  nutrition,  health  care, 
education,  and  developmental  assist- 
ance. 

I  thank  the  Chair  and  I  certainly 
thank  the  majority  leader  for  srleldlng 
this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Three 
minutes  and  fifteen  seconds  remain. 

Mr.  BTRD.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  5  minutes  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts. The  distinguished  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  HxlmsI  has 
yielded  me  some  of  his  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Kkwikdy]  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  thank  the  majori- 
ty leader. 

Mr.  President,  last  week,  the  Senate 
narrowly  voted  down  an  immediate 
cutoff  of  funds  for  the  administra- 
tion's failed  policy  of  United  States 
military  aid  for  the  Contras  in  Nicarar 
gua. 

The  close  vote  of  52  to  48  demon- 
strates how  controversial  the  adminis- 
tration's policy  really  is.  The  issue  now 
before  us  is  not  an  immediate  cutoff, 
but  a  moratorium  on  further  support 
until  an  adequate  accounting  is  fur- 
nished for  the  millions  of  dollars  al- 
ready provided  in  Contra  aid. 

The  case  for  Contra  aid  is  so  shallow 
that  its  supporters  are  now  engaged  in 
this  unseemly  filibuster  to  prevent  the 
Senate  from  even  talLlng  up  this  legis- 
lation. 

What  are  they  afraid  of?  Are  they 
already  suspicious  of  what  will  be  re- 
vealed? Are  they  afraid  the  American 
people  will  be  appalled  by  the  amount 
of  Illegal  funding  and  the  devious 
tricks  used  to  provide  the  money?  Are 
they  so  desperate  to  get  the  last  few 
drops  of  military  aid  Into  the  pipeline 
that  they  are  willing  to  ignore  the 
stench  of  Iranacam  and  pour  $40  mil- 
lion more  into  this  scandal,  no  ques- 
tions asked? 

Obviously,  they  want  to  keep  the 
Senate  In  the  dark,  because  they  know 
their  program  cannot  stand  the  ll^t 
of  day. 

Two  weeks  ago.  this  moratorium  res- 
olution passed  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  a  vote  of  230  to  196.  Last 
year,  the  House  had  narrowly  support- 
ed Contra  aid.  but  now  a  majority  of 
the  House  is  on  record  against  any  ad- 
ditional assistance  until  the  President 
accounts  for  the  funds  already  qjent 

In  light  of  the  sensible  action  by  the 
House,  it  wovild  be  foolish  for  the 
Senate  to  close  its  eyes,  hold  its  nose, 
and  vote  again  for  Contra  aid. 

The  moratorium  resolution  calls  for 
an  accounting  of  three  types.  First,  it 
requires  an  accounting  for  the  funds 
diverted  to  the  Contras  from  the  sale 
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I  to  Iran.  Just  iMt  we^  we 
I  that  IS  mfUlon  to  $S  mmi<Hi  in 
praOtB  were  paid  In  nnaom 
to  tiM  vny  toROciit  group  hokUns  the 
iiiMilfn  liiwttiw  in  LelMnan.  This 
moMroy  aid  psotnm  ndcht  make  a 
■ood  wn  novel— bat  It  it  setting  dan- 
gsroos  pdUcy.  We  do  not  Imow  the  full 
rtamagn  that  has  been  done  to  our 
wovldwlde  interesU  but  It  is  clearly 
ttane  to  stop  and  find  out 

8eeond.  the  lesolutton  requires  an 
aooounttng  of  the  $37  million  in  ao- 
caDad  humanitarian  aid  appropriated 
in  19M.  The  Qeneral  Accounting 
OCtloe  coodueted  an  investigatlim  and 
oould  not  aooount  for  $16  mllUon  of 
the  funds.  Basic  common  soise  re- 
qntres  that  we  find  the  »«<— *"g  funds 
before  pouring  more  funds  into  this 


JMI 


Third,  the  resolutiim  requires  an  ac- 
eonnting  of  any  aid— direct  or  indi- 
lect  aOiietted  by  the  United  SUtes 
throuidi  third  parties  or  other  govern- 
ments. We  have  no  idea  how  much 
money  has  gooe  to  the  Contras— much 
less  'Wtrnk  »»»rr— »**<  to  the  funds  they 
did  reoetve.  To  continue  to  provide 
UjB.  funds  unto  these  questions  are 
answered  is  irrevKmsible  and  unac- 

It  ia  dear,  for  example,  that  the  ad- 
miniatntian  has  been  putting  the  arm 
on  other  nations.  The  Sultan  of 
Brand  is  not  the  only  victim  of  this 
scam.  As  we  learned  last  week.  Saudi 
Arabia  agreed  to  pick  up  where  the 
American  law  left  off.  and  provided 
"M»«t*«iy  payments  to  the  Contras  of 
$1  mlUian— lator  increased  to  $2  mll- 
lionamonth. 

Two  weAs  ago,  when  the  adminis- 
tration submitted  its  report  requesting 
the  addtUonal  $40  million  in  Contra 
aid.  tt  stated  that  there  is  no  reasona- 
ble proipeet  of  achieving  a  peaceful 
agreement  with  Nicaragua.  Yet  the 
Benstf  has  Just  voted  97  to  1  to  en- 
dorse the  Costa  Rica  peace  plan,  the 
hopeful  new  peace  initiative  in 
IS.  In  fact,  the  major  obsta- 
de  to  porsult  of  the  Arias  plan  is  the 
aihninistratlan's  oppodtlon— they  are 
so  bent  on  their  policy  of  military  vic- 
tory that  they  are  willing  to  scuttle 
any  diplamatlc  settlement. 

Tbe  Ariss  plan  calls  for  an  immedi- 
ate cease  fire  in  all  guerrilla  wars  in 
the  region,  a  cutoff  of  aid  to  rebel 
groopa,  a  general  amnesty,  and  negotl- 
attans  between  the  parties  in  the  con- 
fUela.  The  plan  is  bold,  and  it  may  not 
sDoeeed— but  at  least  it  Is  worth  a 
helping  hand  from  the  United  States. 
of  the  odd  shoulder  the 
1  aiAninistratlon  is  giving  It. 

last  week,  we  learned  the  latest  n^- 
palUng  diapter  in  the  administration's 
parault  of  the  phantom  of  military  vic- 
tory in  Mearagua.  The  CIA  is  plan- 
ning a  "vrlng  offensive"  for  the  Con- 
tras—the  heart  of  which  is  to  blow  up 
dvUan  installations  such  as  telephone 


relay  stations,  electrical  switching  sta- 
tions, bridges,  and  port  facilities. 

This  plan  has  a  haunting  familiarity 
to  it  Several  years  ago,  the  CIA  con- 
cocted the  mining  of  Nicaragua's  har- 
bors In  an  effort  to  disrupt  the  econo- 
my of  the  country.  Now  the  same 
agency  is  going  after  similar  types  of 
targets— only  this  time  on  land  instead 
of  sea.  The  CIA  is  giving  the  Contras 
detailed  mims,  blueprints  and  floor 
plans  of  Nicaragua's  infrastructure— 
mucfa  of  which  was  originally  built  by 
the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Englneeers  in 
prevloiis  decades,  so  that  the  Contras 
can  blow  it  up.  Such  tactics  will  never 
win  the  hearts  and  minds  of  the  Nlca- 
ragiian  people,  but  they  will  earn  the 
endoring  enmity  of  the  Nicaraguan 
people  for  the  United  States. 

Supporters  of  Contra  aid  are  filibus- 
tering this  legislation  for  one  reason 
only,  because  they  fear  they  do  not 
have  the  votes  to  defend  their  indefen- 
sible policy.  I  urge  the  Senate  to  shut 
off  this  filibuster,  enact  the  moratori- 
lun  on  further  U.S.  aid  to  the  Contras, 
and  begin  the  process  of  salvaging  our 
pollcy  in  Central  America  now,  not 
next  October.  Until  the  Senate  is  reas- 
sured by  an  appropriate  accounting 
that  past  assistance  has  not  been 
criminally  embessled,  directed  or  oth- 
erwise mishandled,  not  another  dime 
in  U.S.  aid  should  go  to  the  Contras. 
let  alone  $40  million. 

Bfr.  PrMldent.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  several  articles  relating  to 
the  yn'"ri"g  Contra  funds  be  printed  in 
theRacoRD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  arti- 
cles were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RsoDBD,  as  follows: 

[From  the  New  York  Times.  Mar.  23. 19871 

Mkw  U.8.  EzsBCisn  Skt  roR  HoxDintAS 

KAInUViaS  PLAMIISD  POH  MAT  AXK  TO  BE  THX 
BIGGEST  TKT 

(By  Richard  HaUoran) 
WASHnraroM.  March  21.— The  United 
States  wQl  conduct  its  larsnt  Central  Amer- 
ican show  of  force  and  training  ezerdse  in 
May.  when  SO.OOO  service  men  and  women 
will  be  deployed,  military  officers  said 
today- 

The  show  of  force  will  coincide  with  the 
"spring  offensive"  that  United  States  offl- 
cisls  have  said  the  Nicaraguan  rebels  have 
planned.  The  rebels,  known  as  contras.  have 
sanetuaries  in  Honduras  but  have  begun  op- 
erating inside  Nicaragua,  the  officials  said. 

SIMDLATIIia  WAR  WITH  HICARAOUA 

Tbe  exercise,  code-named  Solid  Shield,  is 
intfloded  to  simulate  an  American  response 
to  a  request  from  Honduras  to  help  fight 
Nicaraguan  forces,  the  officers  said.  The 
Reagan  Administration  has  already  drawn 
up  eontingency  plans  for  such  an  operation, 
officials  here  said. 

Included  in  the  United  States  maneuvers, 
the  military  offioers  said,  wQl  be  a  simulated 
evacuation  of  the  American  naval  base  at 
OuantSnamo  In  Cuba.  That  aspect  of  the 
exetdae  iiTr~— ^  that  Cuba  would  retaliate 
against  the  United  States  for  an  attack  on 
iU  SlUes  bi  Nicaragua. 


Moat  military  drills  In  recent  years  have 
featured  leinforcement  of  the  OuantSnamo 
garrison. 

As  with  other  shows  of  force  in  the  last 
four  years,  the  maneuver  in  May  is  Intended 
to  deter  the  Hanrtlnlsta  Government  in  Ma- 
nagua frcin  exporting  its  leftist  ideology  by 
maintainifig  what  American  officers  have 
called  a  "eonUnulng  presence"  In  Honduras 
and  the  Caribbean. 

Politically,  the  maneuver  may  influence, 
intentionally  or  inadvertently,  the  attitude 
of  CongrsH  on  the  issue  of  continued  mili- 
tary aid  tio  the  contras.  Senior  Administra- 
tion offlsials  have  repeatedly  contended 
that  AmcHcan  forces  migbt  be  called  on  to 
fight  in  Oentral  America  if  the  contras  fall 
to  defeat  the  Sandinistas 

The  Adtnlnistration  won  a  narrow  victory 
In  Congrvs  last  week  when  a  move  to  delay 
$40  miUiob  of  this  year's  $100  million  in  aid 
to  the  coatras  was  defeated  in  a  close  vote. 
The  Adntfnistratlon's  prospects  for  its  re- 
quest for  another  $105  million  In  aid  next 
year  remain  in  doubt. 

The  president  of  Nicaragua.  Daniel 
Ortega  SSavedra.  pointing  to  the  extensive 
American  maneuvers,  has  accused  the 
United  States  of  threatening  to  invade  his 
country.  The  Reagan  Administration  has 
long  aoctved  the  Sandinistas  of  aiding  the 
leftist  Insurgency  in  EI  Sslvador. 

arm-siavicx  cookdimatiok 

The  exercise  wiU  also  test  the  ability  of 
the  Army,  Navy,  Marine  Corps,  Air  Force 
and  Coast  Ouard  to  mobilize  and  operate  in 
a  large-scale  maneuver,  the  officers  said.  In 
earlier  drQls.  the  main  training  objective 
has  been  to  familiarise  American  troops 
with  the  terrain  and  climate  where  they 
might  have  to  fight  in  Central  America. 

Operatkm  Solid  Shield  will  be  conducted 
in  Honduras,  the  Caribbean,  the  island  of 
Vieques  off  the  eastern  point  of  Puerto 
Rico,  and  the  Marine  base  at  Camp  Lejeune. 
N.C..  the  military  officera  said.  Drills  at  Vie- 
ques and  Camp  Lejeune  will  simulate  Hon- 
duras without  burdening  that  nation's  limit- 
ed alrfld$s.  ports  and  roads  they  said. 

The  nillltary  officers  said  the  ground 
forces.  t«*aHng  about  5.000  soldiers  and  ma- 
rinea,  will  be  the  largest  ground  combat 
force  to  have  been  deployed  into  Honduras 
since  tratoing  exorcises  for  American  trocvs 
began  there  in  1083. 

But  thsy  said  the  soldiers  and  marines  will 
remain  la  Honduras  for  only  a  few  days  be- 
cause the  main  point  of  the  exerdae  was  to 
mobiUae  and  move  them  rather  than  to 
have  them  operate  there. 

At  Caiap  Lejeune,  two  battalions  of  1,500 
paratro^ers  from  the  SSd  Airborne  Divi- 
sion at  Rxt  Bragg.  N.C.,  wlU  team  up  with 
an  amphibious  brigade  of  5.000  marines  for 
a  comblxted  mock  assault  there.  A  similar 
exerdae  will  be  mounted  at  Vieques,  they 
said. 

hopaJiTt  carrixr  to  as  drpu>txd 
At  sea.  Navy  warships  centered  on  an  air- 
craft carrier  will  be  Joined  by  cuttos  from 
the  Coast  Ouard  that  are  normally  aa  sta- 
tion — *»T*«tTig  for  drug  runners  in  the  Car- 
ibbean. The  Coast  Ouard.  a  part  of  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation,  can  be  trans- 
ferred ts  the  operational  control  of  the 
Navy  by  Presidential  order. 

The  Military  Air  ComiDand  of  the  Air 
Force  W01  be  responsible  for  transporting 
the  soldiers,  their  equipment  and  their  sup- 
plies while  the  Tactical  Air  Command  will 
deploy  fighteis  and  attack  planes  to  provide 
air  cover  for  the  maneuver,  the  officers  said. 


Other  avtattOD  units  will  be  provided  by 
the  Marine  Corps  and  the  Navy  from  the 
carrier  that  will  sail  Into  the  Caribbean, 
they  said. 

A  brigade  of  S,000  heUcopter  assault 
troops  from  the  lOlst  Airborne  Division  at 
Fort  Campbell.  Ky.,  and  a  marine  amphibi- 
ous unit  of  1.800  marines  from  Camp  Le- 
jeune will  make  a  combined  air  and  sea 
iMiHiwg  In  Honduras,  the  officers  said. 

UKRBD  SPACB  AT  AIRIIXLIM 

The  United  States  has  an  air  base  at  Pal- 
merola  in  the  center  of  the  country,  but  it 
lacks  parking  space  to  handle  more  than 
two  C-5's.  the  largest  cargo  plane  in  the 
United  States  Air  Force,  or  three  C-141 
transports  at  any  one  time. 

Smaller,  propeller-driven  C-130  transports 
could  use  five  unpaved  airstrips  that  United 
States  forces  have  improved  or  created  in 
Honduras. 

There  Is  only  one  main  road  that  runs 
from  the  northern  coast  of  Honduras  past 
the  base  at  Palmerola  and  through  the  cap- 
ital at  Tegucigalpa  to  the  Pacific  coast. 
Other  roads  are  unpaved  and.  in  some  of 
the  mountains,  passable  only  with  mules. 

Port  facilities  in  Honduras  are  equally 
limited,  with  facilities  at  Puerto  Cortes  and 
La  Ceiba  on  the  Caribbean  coast  able  to 
take  oiUy  one  or  two  small  ships  at  a  time. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Mar.  19. 1987] 

Stats  DarARniairr  Fuinw  Pais  Ovduxad 

Costs  or  Firm  Tkat  Routxd  Comtra  Morxt 

(By  Thomas  B.  Edsall) 

State  Department  funds  helped  pay  sub- 
stantial "overhead"  costs  of  a  Wash^igton 
Firm  that  served  as  a  conduit  for  trsnsmlt- 
ting  $1.73  million  to  a  Swiss  bank  account 
used  to  buy  arms  for  the  contras.  socording 
to  documents  obtained  this  week  by  the 
House  Foreign  Aff sirs  Committee. 

The  State  Department  paid  $276,000  to 
International  Business  Communications 
(IBC)  for  a  one-year  contract  from  Oct.  1. 
1985  to  Sept  30. 1988.  Almost  half.  $138,727. 
went  to  pay  "overhead."  more  than  covering 
the  firms'  $110,000  snnual  rent,  according  to 
a  study  conducted  by  the  committee. 

The  contract  Is  a  focus  of  wlderanging 
House  and  Senate  Investigations  into 
charges  that  the  Reagan  administration  was 
Involved  in  a  secret  effort  to  help  arm  the 
contras,  who  are  fighting  the  government  of 
Nicaragua,  at  a  time  Congress  had  banned 
UJB.  military  asslstsnce.  The  overhead 
charges  "aivear  to  be  excessive  and  incon- 
sistent," according  to  a  committee  staff 
analysis. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  contract.  IBC  was 
to  help  anU-Sandinista  NIcaraguans  during 
trips  to  Washington.  D.C.,  line  up  meetings 
with  the  media  and  public  interest  groups 
and  perform  related  services  for  the  State 
Department's  Office  of  Latin  American 
Public  Diplomacy. 

These  servloes  were  almost  Identical  to 
some  of  the  work  performed  by  IBC  for  con- 
servative fund-raiser  Carl  R.  (Spitz)  CbMJx- 
nelL 

More  Important,  however,  IBC  served  ss  a 
key  Intermediary  transferring  a  $1.73  mil- 
lion raised  by  Channell  from  wealthy  Amer- 
ican conservatives  to  the  Swiss  account  of 
Lake  Resources  Inc.  Lake  Resources  Is  one 
of  the  companies  used  by  Lt.  CoL  Oliver  L. 
North,  the  fired  White  House  National  Se- 
curity Coundl  aide,  to  finance  military  sup- 
port of  the  contras  at  the  time  aid  was 
bazmed. 

Robert  Kagan.  deputy  for  policy  and 
public  affairs  in  the  State  Department's 


Bureau  of  Inter-American  Affairs,  said:  "As 
far  as  I  am  aware,  I  don't  think  there  has 
been  any  misuse  of  State  Department  funds, 
but  the  State  Department  has  initiated  a 
separate  inspector  general  Investigation"  of 
the  contract. 

The  contract  with  IBC  was  initiated  by 
Kagan's  predeoesaor,  Otto  J.  Reich,  now  am- 
bassador to  Venezuela.  Kagan  noted  that 
when  be  succeeded  Reich,  he  did  not  renew 
the  contract  with  IBC.  Reich  was  a  key  aid 
to  Assistant  Secretary  Elliott  Abranu. 

IBC  Is  run  by  Richard  Miller,  who  worked 
In  the  1980  and  1984  Reagan-Bush  cam- 
paigns. He  and  his  lawyer,  Richard  Precup, 
have  failed  to  respond  to  repeated  tele- 
phone inquiries. 

Documents  obtained  by  The  Washington 
Post  show  that  Miller's  IBC  transferred 
$430,000  directly  to  lAke  Reaouroes  in  1986. 
In  addlUon.  IBC  paid  a  total  of  $2.7  million 
to  a  Cayman  Islands  corporation  called 
Intel  Co-Operatlon. 

Intel  Co-Operatlon.  in  turn,  paid  $1.3  mll- 
Uon of  the  money  it  received  from  IBC  to 
Lake  Resources.  Lake  Resources  has 
emerged  ss  a  key  link  in  the  Iran-contra 
scandal  Investigation.  It  was  used  to  trans- 
fer money  to  finsnce  arms  shipments  to 
Iran,  and  to  receive  profits  from  the  sale  of 
arms  to  Iran. 

It  was  controlled  by  North  snd  retired  Air 
Force  major  general  Richard  V.  Secord. 
Both  men  have  asserted  their  Fifth  Amend- 
ment right  against  self-incrimination  In  re- 
fusing to  testify  about  their  activities  to 
congressional  Investigating  committees. 

Miller  and  IBC  have  emerged  as  central 
figures  in  the  parallel  drive  to  raise  money 
from  American  conservatives  to  help  the 
ctxatras  during  the  period  U.S.  aid  was  pro- 
hibited by  Congress. 

In  1985  and  1986,  IBC  worked  for  a  tax- 
exempt  foundation,  the  National  Endow- 
ment for  the  Preservation  of  Liberty 
(NEPL),  which  was  run  by  Channell, 

Conservatives  gave  millions  of  dollars  in 
tax-deductible  contributions  to  NEPL, 
which  turned  over  most  of  the  money.  $5.8 
million,  to  IBC.  Out  of  this,  IBC  received 
"professional  fees"  of  tl.14  millions  and 
$493,000  for  "program  expenses." 

In  a  Feb.  16  memo  from  MiUer  to  Chan- 
nell, Miller  said  the  $1.73  million  was  depos- 
ited with  Lake  Resources  "at  the  request  of 
Lt.  Col.  Oliver  L.  North.  At  the  present 
time,  we  are  unable  to  obtain  from  him  any 
information  concerning  the  application  of 
those  funds  after  deposit  to  the  Lake  Re- 
sotirces  account.  However,  we  were  assured 
by  him  at  the  time  that  the  funds  were  to 
be  applied  solely  for  humanitarian  asslst- 
snce." 

In  Its  report  the  Foreign  Affairs  Commit- 
tee staff  noted  that  the  IBC-State  Depart- 
ment contract  raised  a  number  of  questions. 
Including: 

"Why  was  a  noncompetitive  $376,000  [con- 
tract] classified  as  secret  during  the  same 
time  period  that  IBC  was  engaged  in  trans- 
ferring monies  to  Lake  Resources?" 

"Were  any  of  the  State  Department  con- 
tract monies  in  fact  used  by  IBC  to  illegally 
lobby  members  of  Congress?" 

In  addition,  the  committee  staff  said  there 
were  a  number  of  unusual  patterns  Involved 
in  the  signing  of  the  contract  and  the  pay- 
ment schedule. 

Although  the  services  i>erformed  under 
the  contract  began  in  September  1985,  it 
was  not  formally  signed  until  September 
1986.  mc  submitted  no  bills  untU  Sept.  16, 
1986.  when  it  requested  $316,000,  and  then 
on  Oct.  31  IBC  requested  payment  of  the  re- 
mainder of  the  contract. 


The  committee  staff  noted  that  IBC  was 
not  prfsstd  for  cash  during  the  period  be- 
cause of  the  high  bills  it  received  from 
Channell's  NEPL. 

The  committee  staff  angrily  oomplalned 
in  the  report  that  the  State  Department's 
legal  staff  sought  to  hinder  the  investiga- 
tion of  the  contract  snd  "ss  a  result,  the 
committee  has  obtained  only  a  small  por- 
tion of  the  documents  requested  and  has 
been  required  to  jimip  through  all  Idnds  of 
unnecessary  hoops." 

The  staff  recommended  that  Its  funding 
be  turned  over  to  the  select  House  commit- 
tee Investigating  the  Iran-contra  ■'^"H»» 

[From  the  Washington  Post.  Mar.  19. 19g71 

McFarlaiix  Notz  Tois  or  Saudi  Cash:  Iras- 

CoFTRA  Probbrs  Look  for  Cov^tt  Acnoa 

"Slusb  Fum" 

(By  Bob  Woodward  and  Lou  Cannon) 

Before  his  unsuccessful  suicide  attempt 
last  month,  former  national  security  adviser 
Robert  C.  McFarlane  left  previously  undis- 
closed letters  to  his  lawyer  snd  three  mem- 
ben  of  Congress  describing  bis  failure  to 
disclose  that  the  Saudi  Arabian  smliasssik>i 
In  Washington  had  volunteered  secret  oon- 
tributions  of  millions  of  dollars  to  the  Nica- 
raguan contras.  according  to  informed 
sources. 

McFarlane  has  since  told  Investigaton 
that  Saudi  Ambassador  Bandar  bin  Sultan 
approached  tiim  in  May  or  June  of  1984  and 
volunteered  contributions  at  the  rate  of  $1 
million  a  month. 

Investigators  have  found  independently 
that  eight  million-dollar  deposits  were  made 
from  July  1984  to  February  1985  to  a 
Cayman  Islands  bank  account  belonging  to 
the  contras.  Four  large  deposits  made 
during  a  27-day  period  in  February  sod 
March  1985  brought  the  total  to  $32  million. 
contra  bank  records  show. 

Investigaton  pursuing  the  Iran-contra 
affair  are  now  trying  to  determine  whether 
some  of  this  money  and  other  funds  may 
have  ended  up  in  a  secret  "slush  fund"  for 
covert  operations  by  the  Central  Intelli- 
gence Agency  and  friendly  Intelligence  serv- 
ices such  as  Saudi  Arabia's  snd  Israel's,  ac- 
cording to  an  informed  source. 

The  pattern  of  contributions  to  the  con- 
tras' Cayman  Island  bank  aooount  changed 
after  Saudi  King  Fahd  paid  a  state  visit  to 
the  White  House  on  Feb.  11  and  Feb.  12. 
1985,  where  he  had  a  meeting  with  several 
officials  induding  Bandar  and  McFarlane 
and  a  brief,  private  conversation  with  Presi- 
dent Reagan  after  breakfast  on  Feb.  12.  Fif- 
teen days  later,  on  Feb.  37,  1985.  a  $6  mH- 
lloD  d^>oslt  was  made  to  the  contras' 
C:ayman  Islands  bank  aooount. 

Bandar  and  McFarlane  have  ssld  that  aid 
to  the  contras  was  not  itlsnissrrt  in  the 
White  House  meeting  with  several  offldals 
snd  said  they  do  not  believe  the  issue  came 
up  in  the  private  meeting  between  the  presi- 
dent and  the  king.  But  investigators  are 
looking  at  the  possibility  that  Reagan  solic- 
ited the  contribution  or  that  FWid  volun- 
teered it  either  in  the  private  meeting  or  at 
some  other  time,  perhaps  In  19S4. 

Reagan's  national  security  sdviaer,  Frank 
C.  Carluod.  said  last  night  that  there  had 
been  "no  solidtation  of  Fahd  for  the  con- 
tras by  the  president."  Cariucd  said  that  he 
had  talked  to  most  of  the  participants  in 
the  Feb.  11-12  meetings  with  the  president 
snd  Fahd  and  that,  in  addition,  he  and 
White  House  chief  of  staff  Howard  H. 
Baker  Jr.  has  asked  the  president  about  the 
matter. 
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aki:  "We  have  made 
■  on  thla  matter  before,  and 
I  have  BotUnc  more  to  ay." 

Otament  dated  cateiarteally  yesterday 
tbat  HeFarlane  knew  anythlnc  about  other 
UJ&-8andl  eovatt  operations.  ICcFarlaoe 
alao  baa  denied  knowtng  anything  about 
audi  operatkav. 

McFtelane  ha  alao  pointed  out  that  he 
ba  given  awotn  talhmaiy  under  penalty  of 
pet  Jul  y  that  »■»«*»'■  *-***«**'*  the  contribu- 
ttana  to  tbe  eantiaa  and  that  Bandar,  who 
baa  dlplnmatlB  tanmnnlty,  cannot  be  oom- 
l^n^MJ  to  teattty,  aowwe  said. 

"I  have  been  through  this  matter  baek- 
WBida  and  forwaids  with  Mr.  IfcFariane." 
Qarment  aald.  "He  bu  no  knowledge  of 
any.  let  alone  three  other  operations.  The 
rdevant  oanveraatkas  with  Ambassador 
lliiiilar  were  about  proffered  — ***"'~  in 
Omtnl  ABMriea.  If  Prlnoe  Bandar  wants  to 
pot  tbia  to  tbe  teat,  he  should  come  for- 
wafd.  waive  dtplonatic  Immunity  and  testi- 
fy nnda  oath." 

The  aeeount  MeFiarlane  gave  after  hla  at- 
tiMjited  aoldde  to  tndpendent  counsel  Law- 
nnn  K.  Wakb.  rnngrailnnsl  committees 
and  tbe  Ttower  board  tbat  investigated  the 
Matlanal  Seuullj  Oounefl  wu  that  Bandar 
■et  wttb  bbn  in  May  or  June  19M  for  a 
vUe-randiic  dtaeoaalan  of  foreign  policy. 
Daring  tbia  msftlng.  according  to  McFar- 
lane^  aecoont.  Bandar  predicted  that  Con- 
would  witbdraw  funding  for  the  con- 
,  wlileb  be  wwotntarrt  wa  a  progrmm  tm- 
poitaat  to  °-T*g*"  Bandar  then  offered  to 
make  a  "personal"  contribution  totaling  $6 
raimaB  to  be  paid  at  the  rate  of  $1  million  a 
[  to  McFarlane's  account. 


CoBtra  bank  lecordi  show  depoaita  of  |1 
mUllDn  a  m<mth  beginning  July  6, 1984,  and 
f^yitttiiitng  to  Feb.  7,  198S,  for  a  total  of  $8 
mlUkm. 

M<Parlane  ha  lakl  that  after  his  Initial 
Mrt-*^  with  Bandar  he  had  little  knowl- 
edgo  of  oontlnHing  Saudi  contributions 
except  that  Bandar  Informed  him  in  1985 
that  Saudi  contributions  to  the  contra  fund 
woe  inerearing  to  $3  million  a  month.  Tbe 
Tower  board  report  aootes  McFarlane  a 
saytag  In  a  letter  tbat  be  wu  "separately  In- 
forxned"  by  Defena  Secretary  Caspar  W. 
WeiabergK  and  Gen.  John  W.  Veaaey  Jr., 
then  chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff, 
that  "the  total  amount  of  the  contribution 
In  1M5  wu  $35  mOUon." 

Through  spokesmen,  Weinberger  aiHl 
Veaay  ha  denied  having  any  such  oonver- 
sathBs  with  McFarlane. 

Contra  bank  records  show  separate  depos- 
its ol  $5  million  on  Feb.  37,  1985.  $4  miUl(m 
on  March  7.  $7.6  million  on  March  25. 

Several  documents  printed  in  the  Tower 
comfilaBion  report  raised  tbe  question  of 
Reagan's  role  in  soliciting  aid  for  the  eaa- 
tra  during  a  time  that  Congrea  ha  prohib- 
ited U.a  mllitanr  aalstanoe.  In  a  March  16 
memo  to  McMrland.  National  Security 
CouncO  staff  aide  U.  CoL  OUver  L.  North 
recoeunended  tbat  White  House  counsel 
Fred  F.  Fielding  "be  asked  to  conduct  a  very 
private  evaluation  of  the  president's  role." 

MAFarlane  then  wrote  "not  yet"  In  the 
margin  of  the  memo,  according  to  tbe 
Tower  report.  Fielding  said  recently  that 
neither  he  nor  any  of  his  assistants  ever  did 
such  an  evaluation. 

A  year  later.  In  a  May  16.  1986,  convuter 
mesaage  to  then-national  security  adviser 
Vice  Adm.  John  M.  Polndezter,  North  said, 
"the  president  obviously  knows  why  he  ha 
been  meeting  with  several  select  people  to 
thank  them  for  their  'support  for  Democra- 
cy' in  CentAm." 

Pcindexter's  response,  a  printed  in  the 
Tower  report,  neither  confirmed  nor  disput- 
ed Mbrth's  assertion. 

A  memo  to  McFarlane  from  North  on 
AprI  11,  1985,  that  wu  printed  in  the 
Tower  commission  report  shows  depoists 
that  correspond  with  the  contra  bank 
records,  but  North  said  the  total  contribu- 
tiona.  apparently  from  a  single  source,  were 
$24J  million. 

Investigators  said  it  is  possible  that  North 
did  not  include  the  last  $7.5  million  desposit 
of  March  25.  accounting  for  the  discrepancy 
between  North's  total  of  $24.5  million  and 
the  contras'  records  of  $33  million. 

One  ctmgressional  investigator  said  this 
week  that  in  the  effort  to  trace  the  Iran 
arma  sales  and  contra  money,  the  select 
committees  are  looking  at  the  possibility 
that  the  administration  or  some  members  of 
the  administration  maintained  a  secret 
"sluah  fund"  for  covert  or  intelligence  oper- 
ations in  conjunction  with  friendly  intelli- 
genee  services. 

One  of  the  first  internal  CIA  memos  that 
disclosed  the  possibility  that  money  from 
the  Iranian  arms  sales  had  been  diverted  to 
the  eontra  raised  this  issue.  The  memo  writ- 
ten by  Charla  Allen,  the  CIA  national  in- 
telligence officer  for  counterterrorism  on 
Oct.  14. 1986,  said: 

"The  government  of  the  United  States 
along  with  the  government  of  Israel  ac- 
quired substantial  profit  from  these  transac- 
tiooB.  Anne  of  which  profit  wa  redistribut- 
ed to  other  projects  of  the  V&.  and  of 
IsraeL" 

Other  sources  said  that  the  CIA  has  in  the 
past  farmed  out  sensitive  or  controversial 


IntelUgenee  operatbHis  to  frl«idly  aervioea, 
placing  them  outaide  the  scrutiny  of  the 
coDgressienal  overaight  committees. 

McFtarlgne  *"<*  ITaTtdar  were  very  doa, 
traveling  together  to  the  Middle  Eaat  at  least 
thra  ttanM  on  secret  miaslmii  Soon  after 
McFterlane  reaigned  a  national  security  ad- 
viser in  December  1985.  Bandar  gave  an 
elaborate  dinner  In  McFu-lane's  honor  that 
wu  attended  by  former  secretary  of  state 
Henry  A.  Klaliiger.  among  others. 

In  his  feiitlal  testimony  to  the  Senate  in- 
temgenoe  committee  before  his  suicide  at- 
tempt. Mcnrlane  said  only  that  he  had 
heard  about  the  Saudi  contribution  from 
Weinberffr  and  Vessey. 

The  letter  to  Garment  that  McFarlane 
wrote  at  the  same  time  he  wrote  a  note  to 
hla  wife  Jonda  contained  only  one  substan- 
tive paragraph  relating  to  the  Iran-contra 
affair.  In  that  paragraph,  McFarlane  indi- 
cated th^  be  wanted  to  leave  a  full  and 
truthful  tfeeord  of  hla  knowledge. 

PoUce  aald  that  McFarlane  took  25  to  30 
tablets  of  the  tranauHiaer  Valium  tbe  morn- 
ing of  Feb.  9.  He  was  released  from  a  Wash- 
ington hopital  on  Feb.  23. 

The  Toirer  oomminiOD  report  that  wu  re- 
leased on  Feb.  26  contained  an  excerpt  from 
McFsilaiie's  letter  that  said  "a  foreign  offi- 
cial offeiied  to  make  a  contribution"  from 
personal  funds  of  $1  million  per  month.  The 
official  WM  not  named  in  the  Tower  report, 
though  Sews  aocounte  quoted  sourca  a 
saying  the  official  wa  a  SaudL 

On  Pebt  38,  The  Post  reported  that  Saudi 
credibility  wa  (m  the  line  becauK  the  Saudi 
Embassy  in  Washington  and  Bandar  person- 
ally continued  to  deny  that  they  had  "di- 
rectly or  Indirectly"  assisted  the  contras. 

Sourcea  said  that  Bandar  sent  a  copy  of 
the  arttele  to  McFarlane  via  an  interme- 
diary. On  March  10.  McFarlane  sent  Bandar 
a  note  thanking  him  for  flowers  that  had 
been  sent  while  McFarlane  wa  in  the  hoapi- 
taL  In  tbe  note,  McFarlane  said  that  he 
Imew  how  "painful"  the  recent  "turmoil" 
must  be  for  ««nHmr  and  said  he  appreciated 
"your  fonbearanoe  and  restraint." 

A  sourqe  said  tbat  Bandar  interpreted  this 
message  to  o>ean  that  McFarlane  is  count- 
ing on  the  ambassador  not  to  dlq>ute  his  ac- 
count in  public  or  reveal  the  other  covert 
operatioOB.  But  a  auroe  doa  to  McFarlane 
said  that  the  note  wa  a  routine  thank-you 
message  expreaslng  a  concern  for  the  prob- 
lems cauted  the  Saudis  by  the  Iran-ocmtra 
affair  and  wa  similar  to  other  notes  McFar- 
lane had  sent  to  persons  who  had  written 
him. 

[From  tbe  New  York  Times.  Mar.  19. 1987] 
U.S.  OmciALS  Sflit  Ovxa  Costa  Ricar 

I  PXACXPLAIt 

I     (By  Elaine  Sdollno) 

WahhUutoh.  March  18.— Administration 
officials  concerned  with  Central  American 
policy  are  in  disagreement  over  how  much 
support  to  give  a  Costo  Rican  peace  plan  for 
the  region. 

Tbe  officials  have  been  publicly  endorsing 
the  plan,  largely  becaua  it  calls  utlmately 
for  full  democracy  in  Nicaragua,  but  they 
acknowledge  that  they  are  divided  over  how 
much  "rr******  to  put  on  this  approach, 
which  some  fear  may  lead  to  a  compromla. 
Many  offidals  prefer  a  military  alutlon  to 
oust  the  Nlcaraguan  Government.  Since 
January,  when  President  Oecar  Aria  San- 
chez of  Costa  Rica  first  proposed  the  plan, 
some  of lldals  have  focused  only  on  its  po- 
tential shortcomings,  in  part,  say  the  critics. 


to  mollify  right-wing  elements  opposed  to 
any  concessions  to  Nicaragua. 

BaaoaaaB  ar  tbb  saaAxa 

The  Coata  Rlcan  plan,  which  the  Senate 
endoraed  by  a  97-to-l  vote  last  week,  calls 
for  an  Immediate  oeaae-fire  in  all  guerrilla 
wara,  a  cutoff  of  aid  to  rebel  groups,  a  gen- 
eral amneaty,  and  negotiations  between  the 
partia  In  tbe  conflict.  It  also  outlina  steps 
to  open  political  debate  to  all  partia  in  any 
country.  Within  tbe  Reagan  Administra- 
tion, the  plan  iMU  Philip  C.  Habib,  Presi- 
dent Reagan's  special  envoy,  who  supports 
the  approach,  against  Ttank  C.  Carlucd,  the 
national  security  adviser,  and.  to  a  lesser 
extent.  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  Elliott 
Abrams.  who  are  more  skeptical. 

While  Mr.  Habib  acknowledga  tbe  plan's 
shortoomlngs.  he  stressa  that  it  is  in  pre- 
liminary draft  form  and  will  be  altered  and 
expanded  a  the  negotiating  prooen  gets 
tmderway. 

He  Is  leaving  Sunday  on  a  Latin- American 
tour,  in  part  to  exchange  idea  about  the 
Costa  Rlcan  plan.  Whether  Mr.  Habib  has 
tbe  authority  to  negotiate  a  settlement  is 
not  dear.  His  supporters  suspect  that  the 
Administration  may  be  focusing  on  the 
Costa  Rican  plan  as  a  way  to  persuade  an 
increasini^  reluctant  Congren  to  renew 
military  aid  for  the  Nicaraguan  rebels  next 
autumn. 

They  questi<m  whether  the  Admlnistra- 
tl<m  will  take  this  plan  more  seriously  than 
the  Contadora  peace  initiative,  which  wu 
sponsored  by  eight  Latin  American  coun- 
tria  but  appears  to  have  run  out  of  steam. 

Government  officials  with  Latin  American 
experience  said: 

"The  Administration  is  caught  between 
the  need  for  a  new  aid  commitment  and  the 
probability  that  it  will  lose  aid.  and  that  is 
why  there  is  a  rush  toward  the  negotiating 
track.  There  is  this  one  guy  named  Habib 
who  is  running  down  the  road  with  this 
thing,  but  no  one  knows  if  the  ona  who 
count  mean  It.  It  is  utter  confusion."  liut 
week.  Mr.  Abrams,  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  SUte.  called  the  Coeta  Rlcan  plan  "the 
most  promising  thing  on  the  negotiating 
track  for  a  long  time."  But.  according  to 
Coste  Rican  and  American  officials,  in  pri- 
vate dlsnuHilons  with  Coeta  Rlcan  officials, 
he  said  that  plan  did  not  make  suf  fident  de- 
mands on  the  Sandinista  Government. 

HABIB  AWABX  Or  OPPOSFTION 

Mr.  Habib  is  well  aware  of  the  minefields 
involved  in  any  negotiation. 

"I  know  there  are  guys  around  this  town 
telling  the  President  to  fire  me."  be  said.  "It 
doeant  bother  me.  As  long  u  the  President 
and  the  Secretary  of  State  are  utisf  led,  so 
am  L  I  am  doing  the  Job  I  wu  told  to  do,  to 
pursue  the  diplomatic  track.  That  is  what 
they  want,  and  that  is  what  they  are  get- 
ting." He  called  the  Costa  Rican  proposal 
"an  opportunity  to  move  the  peace  procen 
along  in  a  uaful  way." 

Mr.  Habib.  who  is  a  supiwrter  of  aid  to 
the  Nicaraguan  rebels,  added  that  he  "did 
not  think  It  wu  a  ooinddenoe"  that  tbe 
Costa  Rlcan  proposal  followed  tbe  expan- 
sion of  rebd  acUvitla  with  the  infusion  of 
new  aid  last  year. 

Some  officials  contend  that  the  introduc- 
tion of  new  top  adviaen  into  tbe  White 
House,  notably  Mr.  Carlucd.  the  national 
security  adviaer,  and  Howard  H.  Baker,  Jr. 
the  chief  of  staff,  wu  tmlikely  to  push  the 
United  Stata  f urth«  along  the  negotiating 
tra^  becaua  of  Preaident  Reagan's  com- 
mitment to  the  Nicaraguan  rebels. 

"You  may  have  new  people,  but  you  still 
have  the  same  doctrinal  rigidity,"  (me  offi- 


cial said.  "This  is  not  a  negotiating  Adminls- 
tiation." 

CFrom  the  New  York  Timea.  Mar.  19. 1987] 
CIA  OivB  Commaa  Draiud  Pawnxi  or 
Civn.  TABiBxa:  Ituoa  PLAnma  m  Sramo— 
Pmacia  Data  IxcLnoa  Daks,  Banxna  avo 
OxHia  Strb.  Maht  Built  bt  thx  U  A 
(By  Jod  Brlnkley) 

WAsmauTua.  March  18.— The  Central  In- 
telligence Ag«acy  ia  providing  the  Nicara- 
guan rebels  with  precise  information  on 
dams,  bridges,  dectiical  substations,  port  f  a- 
cilitia  and  other  targeto  that  the  rebels  will 
try  to  destroy  in  guerrilla  raids  deep  inside 
Nicaragua,  according  to  Government  offi- 


Many  of  the  Installations  were  built  by 
the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  or  other 
United  Stata  agenda  in  the  1960's  and 
70's.  before  the  Sandinista  revolution.  Tlie 
intelligence  agency  ha  bound  and  turned 
over  to  the  contra  detailed  maps,  blue- 
prints or  floor  plans  and  tbe  exact  locations 
of  some  of  the  sites,  tbe  officials  said. 

Tbe  contras.  u  the  rebels  are  called,  plan 
to  destroy  the  targets  In  a  spring  offensive, 
tbe  officials  said. 

mcaBASB  m  nrvoLvxMxirr 

By  choosing  precise  military  targets  for 
the  rebels,  the  CIA.  is  not  acting  iUegally 
under  the  law  governing  United  Stata  aid 
to  the  contras.  But  the  move  represents  a 
significant  increase  in  involvement  in  the 
rebels'  military  activities. 

The  dlsdosure  coma  u  Congressional 
support  for  the  contras  appears  to  be 
ebbing.  Today  the  Senate  narrowly  defeated 
an  effort  to  cut  off  a  $40  million  final  in- 
stallment of  military  aid  this  year  to  the 
Nicaraguan  rebels.  The  vote  wu  52  to  48.  a 
victory  for  the  Reagan  Administration,  but 
far  short  of  an  endorsement  of  the  Adminis- 
tration's policy. 

A  KAXaOW  STKATBGT 

The  CJ.A.'8  action  indlcata  that,  after 
months  of  debate.  United  Stata  officials 
have  wttled  on  a  narrow  strategy  for  the 
contru  in  their  current  offensive  against 
the  far  more  powerful  Sandinlsto  army. 

The  rebels  will  try  to  destroy  iwdefended 
installations  such  u  telephone-relay  sta- 
tions, electrical  swltohing  stations  and 
bridges  whose  lou  would  disrupt  the  daily 
liva  of  many  Nicaraguans  without  directly 
harming  many  dvilians. 

The  officials  acknowledged  that  the  at- 
tacks will  inconvenience  and  perhaps  alien- 
ate many  dtizens  whoa  supijort  the  rebels 
would  hope  to  enlist.  But  at  the  same  time, 
they  said,  the  attacks  should  demonstrate 
that  the  Sandinistas  cannot  malntein  total 
control  over  the  areu  involved.  Tbat  Is  an 
important  psychological  goal  in  guerrilla 
warfare  doctrine,  the  officials  said. 

An  official  who  reviews  intelligence  re- 
ports on  the  contras  noted  that  the  strategy 
presented  a  potential  danger. 

"We're  skating  pretty  doa  to  the  kind  of 
trouble  we  got  into  before.,"  he  said,  allud- 
ing to  the  C.I.A.  role  in  mining  a  Nicara- 
guan harbor  in  1984.  The  agency  had  Cen- 
tral American  mercenaria  plant  mina  that 
damaged  averal  international-flag  vessels. 
The  agency  then  told  the  contru  to  say  It 
wu  their  work. 

The  furor  over  that,  more  than  anything 
else,  led  to  the  O>ngres8lonal  restrictions  on 
aid  to  the  contru  in  1985. 

The  current  offensive,  which  is  being  un- 
dertaken as  much  for  its  effect  to  Washing- 
ton u  in  Nicaragua,  is  in  its  early  states. 
More  than  10,000  rebels  have  filtered  Into  a 


region  autheast  of  **»"-»"■.  the  capttaL 
So  far.  one  official  said,  the  contras  have  de- 
sUt>yed  only  two  or  three  of  tbe  CXA.  tar- 
gets, Inrluding  an  electrical  substation. 

On  Monday  the  Nicaraguan  Oovanmcnt 
reported  ttiat  an  electrical  tower  in  Mana- 
gua bad  been  damaged  In  an  explosion  and 
said  it  wu  the  result  of  a  contra  attack. 

aioBTB  ABUsn  Kvonn 
But  some  American  officials  are  already 
unhappy  over  American  news  reports  tbat 
the  oontru  have  been  attacking  health  clin- 
ics, farm  cooperativa  and  other  targets  not 
on  the  CIA. '8  list.  There  are  also  reports 
that  the  rebels  have  been  killing,  wounding 
and  terrorizing  dvilians. 

Reports  of  human  rigtita  abuaa  by  the 
rebels  have  undercut  thdr  support  in  Nica- 
ragua and  in  the  United  Statea.  A  factor 
behind  the  new  strategy  wu  that  attacks  on 
dams  and  bridges  would  caua  fewer  dvUlan 
casualtia,  tbe  officials  said. 

They  pointed  out  that  they  cannot  easily 
confirm  press  reports  indicating  the  tbe 
contru  are  straying  from  the  CXA.'s 
narrow  strategy. 

[From  the  Wuhington  Post.  Mar.  21.  1987] 

NoKTB  Gavb  $100,000,  CowTBA  Sats:  Swia 
Bahks  Wdud  Somx  or  Pdiim  to  Cokcl 
Rica  AocouRTS 

(By  Joe  PichiraUo) 

Robelo  said  that  North  arranged  for 
$10,000  to  be  sent  monthly  to  a  Ckxta  Rlcan 
bank  account  for  his  political  party  and  that 
the  payments  lasted  about  a  year.  They 
began  in  fall  1985  and  ended  soon  before  it 
became  known  publicly  that  North  wu  in- 
volved in  possible  diversion  of  funds  for  tbe 
contra  movement  from  secret  arms  sala  to 
Iran. 

North  may  have  said  the  money  came 
from  "private,  foreign  donors,"  Robelo  said 
in  a  telephone  interview  from  Costa  Rica. 
But  Robelo  added  that  he  bad  no  idea  who 
supplied  the  funds. 

Some  of  the  money  was  wired  from  a 
Swiss  bank.  Robdo  said,  and  he  recalls  it 
may  have  been  Oedlt  Sxilsse.  a  Geneva- 
based  bank  that  held  accounts  that  were 
controlled  by  North  and  others  and  reodved 
Iranian  arma-sala  profits  and  private  funds 
used  for  the  contra  program. 

Robelo  said  he  volunteered  information 
about  the  payments  when  he  was  inter- 
viewed recently  by  Federal  Bureau  of  Invea- 
tigation  agents  working  for  independent 
coimsel  Lawrence  E.  Walsh,  who  is  investi- 
gating possible  criminal  wrongdoing  in  the 
Iran-contra  affair. 

"I  don't  want  to  hide  anything."  Robelo 
said.  "There  was  nothing  wrong  in  what  I 
was  doing." 

Robelo.  a  wealthy  chemical  engineer  who 
served  in  Nicaragua's  Sandinlsto  govern- 
ment before  Joining  tbe  contras.  said  the 
payments  were  not  for  bis  personal  use. 

He  said  they  paid  such  expensa  a  office 
rent  and  telephone  bills  incurred  by  his 
party.  Nicaraguan  Democratic  Movement, 
and  a  political  group  called  Nicaraguan 
Democratic  Union,  headed  by  Fernando  (El 
Negro)  Chamorro,  a  CTosU  Rica-baaed 
contra  military  leader. 

After  the  $10,000  wu  wired  to  his  party's 
bank  account,  half  wu  given  to  Chamorro's 
group  eadi  month.  Robelo  said. 

Chamorro  could  not  be  reached  for  com- 
ment yesterday,  but  a  aurce  doa  to  him 
confirmed  tbat  the  money  was  received. 

Robdo's  disdosure  follows  the  recent  rev- 
elation that  North  also  arranged  for  Arturo 
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UJB.  mOltery  eld 
from  October  19M  tbiouch 
UM.  Nofth  vkittA  a  central  rote  In 
I  mOttary  opcnttloiie  and  In 
f er  the  rebde,  aeoordinc 
to  the  Tvmm  iwiew  pantf  *■  report. 

Bobdo  aid  that,  when  he  told  North  In 
fan  ItM  that  eontra  poUtlcal  operatione  In 
■halt  of  fundi.  North  of- 
I  to  BT-TTit*  for  the  payments. 


KKNMXDT.  I  yield  bM±  the  re- 
af  my  time  to  the  majority 


Itr.  BTRD.  Hr.  President.  I  thank 
the  dtaUnculabed  Senator  from  Massa- 
duintta. 

Mr.  Pt—Ment.  how  much  time  does 
the  disdncuisbed  Senator  from  Maasa- 
dmetti  Oir.  Kbbt]  wish? 

Ifr.  KKRRT.  Mr.  President,  I  origi- 
nally wao^bX  10  minutes.  I  would  take 
whatever  time  the  indulsence  of  the 
majority  leader  pcnntta. 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President,  the  dls- 
tingiiWied  Senator  from  North  Caroli- 
na haa  yldded  me  most  of  his  time.  I 
to  yldd  beyond— how  much 
,  Mr.  President? 

Mr.  KERRY.  Let  me  ask  the  dlsUn- 
gttUied  majOTlty  leader  how  much 
time  he  haa  left 

Mr.  BTRD.  I  do  not  really  know.  I 
do  not  haye  any  time  remaining.  The 
dlsttngulahed  Senator  from  North 
OaraHna  CMr.  Hkuis]  has  yielded  me 
aoaae  time,  so  I  am  going  to  take  the 
liberty  of  ytekltng  6  minutes,  and  If  I 
am  allowed  to  yield  more,  then  I  will 
yWdmore.  

The  FREtUDINO  OFFICER.  The 
flenator  from  Maanchuaetts  la  recog- 
niMd  for  6  minutes. 

Mr.  KERRY.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President.  I  Jtrin  my  colleagues 
the  dlstlngulabed  majority 
whom  I  thank  for  the  time,  in 
to  impoae  a  moratorium  on 
farther  aid  to  the  Contras. 

I  bdleve  that  the  American  people, 
whether  they  are  divided  or  not.  on 
the  iHoe  td  support  for  the  Contras 
have  a  bask  amount  of  good  sense 
irtileh  demands  that  before  we  send 
another  $40  million  of  hard-earned 
taipayers'  money,  before  we  send  any 
addttlooal  money  to  Central  America, 
we  know  wliat  happened  to  the  money 
that  went  before  it. 


Mbw,  I  haye  heard  the  distlngulahed 
ranking  member  of  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tiflos  Committee  and  the  minority 
leader  and  others  stand  up  and  say, 
"Wtil,  we  know  what  hi4>pened  to  $60 
million  so  therefore  we  don't  need  to 
go  further." 

Mr.  President,  this  Joint  resolution 
does  not  pertain  only  to  the  $00  mil- 
lion of  aid  thus  far  given  In  the  last 
vote  of  the  Congress.  It  pertains  to  all 
kinds  of  aid  that  may  have  been  given 
iUegally  by  the  National  Security 
Council,  aid  that  may  have  been  given 
Ulegally  by  the  State  Department  and 
its  contacts,  aid  that  may  have  been 
given  Illegally  by  individuals  raising 
money  in  one  form  or  another.  AU  of 
that  aid  is  part  of  a  policy  which  is 
flawed,  all  of  this  aid  is  part  of  a 
policy  which  has  dragged  this  admlnls- 
tratl(m  and  this  country  into  its  most 
recent  srandal,  which  many  people  In 
this  country  may  be  tired  of  but  which 
is  still  part  of  our  policy. 

The  aid  given  thus  far  shows  a  pat- 
tern of  corruption,  aid  that  has  not 
been  received  In  the  form  which  we 
hav«  been  given  reason  to  believe  It 
was  meant  to  be  received.  The  overall 
pattern,  if  you  compare  the  key  press 
reports  on  supplies  with  the  $27  mil- 
lion that  was  already  given  and  ac- 
counted for  by  the  OAO.  shows  that 
many  of  the  bank  records  and  other 
documents  may  have  been  doctored 
and  that  there  may  be  false  receipts. 
So,  Mr.  President,  when  we  hear 
people  argue  that  we  have  receipts 
which  adequately  show  where  the 
money  went,  the  fact  ia  we  know  that 
many  of  those  receipts  do  not  ade- 
quately show  how  that  money  was 
spent,  but,  rather,  show  a  pattern  of 
deceit. 

Let  me  be  very  specific,  very  specific. 
There  Is  a  company  called  Creaciones 
Fancy. 

As  described  by  Tim  Golden  In  the 
Miami  Herald  of  June  1,  1986,  this 
closet-sized  discount  clothing  store  on 
a  hustling  San  Jose,  Costa  Rica  street 
was  supposed  to  have  done  $25,870 
worth  of  business  with  the  E^lsan 
Contra  organization. 

Tiit  NHAO  documents  show  a  Janu- 
ary 24.  1980,  payment  of  $25,870  for 
Creaciones  Fancy  that  went  to  the 
Bftlaml  broker  account  of  Ivan  Fon- 
seca,  the  Contra  administer  for  Costa 
Rloa.  When  reporters  talked  to  the 
management  of  Creaciones  Fancy, 
however,  they  found  that  the  store 
had  never  done  any  business  with  the 
Contras,  and  had  only  supplied  "esti- 
mates" at  the  request  of  a  young  Nlca- 
raguan. 

The  Nicaraguan  specifically  asked 
them  not  to  write  "estimate"  on  the 
invoice,  the  green  duplicate  of  which 
he  picked  up  In  November  1985,  and 
the  white  original  in  January  1986. 
The  November  Invoice  seems  to  have 
been  submitted  to  NHAO  as  the  "bid" 
invoice.  The  January   original  then 


became  the  confirmation  of  delivery 
invoice.  The  success  of  these  tactics 
demonstrates  the  total  lack  of  ac- 
oountinf  controls  over  the  NHAO 
funds  vent  in  the  region,  despite 
NHAO'fl  intentions.  It  is  precisely  this 
kind  of  tactic  which  has  been  «n- 
plojred  again  and  again  to  inflate  the 
level  of  supplies  bought  and  to  distort 
the  amount  of  supplies  received. 


ILISOFICO 

This  Tegucigalpa,  Honduras,  Lum- 
beryard^the  name  means  "lY(H>lcal 
Woods"^ls  listed  in  NHAO  documents 
as  having  been  paid  $241,750  for  sup- 
plying 15,000  uniforms  to  the  Con- 
tras—an  unlikely  transactlm  on  the 
face  of  it.  Further  investigation— see 
the  Miaul  Herald  of  May  11,  1986  and 
XJPI  of  May  9,  1986— plus  the  bank  ac- 
count Rcords,  demonstrate  the  ease 
and  preralence  of  false  invoicing. 

The  $343,750  payment  from  NHAO 
for  Maderas  del  Tropico  was  made  to 
the  Miami  broker  account  of  Carlos 
Lopez  on  November  4.  1986.  On  No- 
vember 6.  1986.  the  Carlos  Lopez  ac- 
count i»ld  two  checks  totaling 
$243,760  to  the  Armed  Forces  of  Hon- 
duras. That  this  was  a  direct  transfer 
is  fiutlier  evidenced  by  the  fact  that 
without  the  NHAO  funds,  the  Lopez 
account  balance  was  less  than  $47,000. 
If  a  lumberyard  can  provide  cover  to 
purchaaes  from  or  payoffs  to  the  Hon- 
duran  Army,  it  raises  a  number  of 
questioas  about  regular  Contra  busi- 
ness practices,  and  about  what  other 
individuals  and  Institutions  are  receiv- 
ing disguised  payments. 


The  largest  single  supplier  to  the 
Contra  under  the  NHAO  Program, 
this  comer  grocery  store  in  Teguci- 
galpa did  more  than  6  million  dollars' 
worth  of  business  paid  for  by  NHAO. 
It  was  business  r^lete  with  false  in- 
voicing and  deceptive  cover  stories.  Ac- 
cording to  the  the  Los  Angeles  Times 
of  May  9,  1986  and  the  Miami  Herald 
of  May  9,  1986.  the  Supermercado  was 
a  front  for  Honduran  army  officers, 
who  used  Supermercado  as  a  mecha- 
nism to  pay  than  for  allowing  the 
Contras  to  operate  in  Tegucigalpa  and 
elsewhere  In  Honduras. 

On  at  least  two  occasions,  the  Super- 
mercado was  paid  large  sums  of  NHAO 
money  based  on  false  involoes,  and  the 
money  was  then  handed  over  to  the 
Honduian  Armed  Forces. 

On  one  occasion,  an  $896,122.12 
NHAO  payment  to  the  Supermercado 
on  November  16,  1985  turned  into  a 
$742,939.00  check  to  the  armed  forces 
on  November  18.  1985.  The  NHAO 
later  claimed  that  the  transaction  was 
a  straight  reimbursemoit  for  uniforms 
the  army  had  supplied.  But  the  Super- 
mercado invoices  on  which  the  pay- 
ment was  made  listed  only  foodstuffs 
and  transportation.  General  Walter 
Lopez,  then  the  Honduran  military 
chief,  told  the  Miami  Herald  in  a  June 


18  interview  that  he  had  never  author- 
taMd  the  sale  of  any  imif  orms  to  the 
Contras,  and  that  such  sales  would 
have  been  lUegal  under  Honduran  law. 
Miami  Herald  6-26-86. 

On  a  second  occasion,  a  $411,974.22 
NHAO  pasrment  to  the  Supermercado 
on  January  8,  1986  turned  into  a 
$450,000  chitc^  to  the  High  Command 
of  the  Hondiiran  Armed  Forces  on 
January  10,  1986.  NHAO  later  claimed 
that  this  was  strictly  a  a^ltal  transfer 
using  the  Armed  Forces  Bank  in  Hon- 
duraa,  not  a  payoff. 

The  question  remains  why  Super- 
mercado would  make  out  a  check  to 
the  High  Command  when  commercial 
banks  do  capital  transfers  routinely. 

THS  COeiA  KICA  CASB 

In  the  Miami  Herald  of  June  1,  1986, 
Central  American  correspondent  Tim 
Golden  Interviewed  the  owner  of 
nearly  a  dozen  suppliers  listed  by  the 
NHAO  as  having  been  paid  for  materi- 
als delivered  to  the  Contras.  Some  of 
the  owners  had  never  done  business 
with  the  Contras.  Some  of  the  owners 
said  they  had  done  much  less  business 
than  was  listed  by  NHAO.  Still  others 
were  said  by  Contras  Interviewed  by 
Golding  to  be  notorious  sources  of 
false  invoices.  StiU  another,  known  for 
false  Invoicing,  was  owned  by  the 
Contra  administrator  for  Costa  Rica. 

The  NHAO's  response  to  these  alle- 
gations were  that  clerical  error  had 
marred  their  original  listing  of  suppli- 
ers. But  as  the  Herald  story  went  on  to 
point  out,  the  secretary  who  was  sup- 
posed to  have  made  the  mistakes  could 
not  be  contacted— she  had  been  trans- 
ferred to  Paris— and  NHAO  was  not 
actually  certain  that  she  had  made  the 
mistakes. 

In  summary,  the  relationshlin  be- 
tween Contra  suppliers  and  U.S.  fimds 
supporting  the  Contras  has  been 
fraught  with  the  i4>pearance  of  decep- 
tive business  practices  and  false  invoic- 
ing as  standard  operating  procedure. 

This  conclusion  is  not  based  on  a  full 
accounting  of  NHAO  disbursements. 
As  the  OAO  pointed  out,  the  State  De- 
partment has  to  date  been  unwilling  to 
I>ermit  the  GAO  or  other  Independent 
auditors  to  review  Contra  purchases, 
citing  "sensitivities  in  the  region"  as 
the  obstacle  to  such  an  audit.  Thus, 
the  evidence  as  to  apparent  fraud  in 
invoicing  has  appeared  as  a  result  of 
press  Inquiries  to  suppliers  after  an  In- 
ternal NHAO  document  listing  the 
suppliers  was  leaked  to  the  press. 

The  United  States  has  apparently 
lacked  the  controls  over  expenditures 
to  the  Contras  that  would  prevent  or 
substantially  limit  corruption.  But  the 
$27  mOlion  In  "humanitarian  assist- 
ance" represents  only  a  small  part  of 
the  total  amoimt  of  fimdlng  provided 
by  the  U.S.  Government  to  the  Con- 
tras over  the  past  6  years.  The  other 
funding— more  than  $80  million  pro- 
vided through  covert  channels  by  the 
CIA  and  its  proxies— Argentines  and 


others— Involved  even  less  aooountabil- 
Ity  and  more  opportunities  for  corrup- 
tion, as  it  evidenced  by  the  numerous 
accounts  of  former  Contra  task  force 
commanders  and  other  Contra  opera- 
tives interviewed  by  the  New  York 
Times  (6-21-86),  NaUonal  PubUc 
Radio  (6-21-76  and  6-24-86),  CBS 
News  (6-23-86),  and  ABC  News  (6-23- 
86).  [See  chronology  above.] 

In  view  of  the  overwhelming  record 
of  waste,  fraud,  corruption,  and  deceit 
in  the  handling  of  past  funds  for  the 
Contras,  we  should  not  be  sending  an- 
other $40  million  now  to  the  Contras. 
without  a  full  accounting  to  find  out 
how  much  of  the  past  aid  ended  up  in 
someone's  Swiss  bank  aocoimt. 

Moreover,  the  pattern  of  involve- 
ment by  the  State  Department 
through  the  United  States  Embassy  in 
Costa  Rica,  and  the  CIA.  throiigh  at 
least  Its  Costa  Rican  operative  known 
as  "Thomas  Castillo"  raises  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  other  officials  about 
whom  we  have  still  not  received  infor- 
mation were  also  providing  supi)ort  to 
the  Contras  at  a  time  when  that  sup- 
port was  Illegal.  I  am  particularly  dis- 
turbed that  the  State  Department 
may  have  been  financing,  at  least  in 
part,  lobbying  activities  against  the 
Congress  in  direct  violation  of  anti- 
lobbylng  laws  which  are  supposed  to 
prevent  the  State  Department  from  is- 
suing contracts  for  such  activity.  To 
date,  we  have  received  no  official  ex- 
planation of  the  payments  by  the 
State  Department,  in  a  series  of  secret 
contracts,  to  International  Business 
Communications  at  the  same  time 
that  IBC  was  i^iparently  both  sending 
Contras  up  to  Washington  to  lobby 
Congress  and  was  funnellng  millions 
of  dollars  down  to  offshore  banks  and 
entities  which  i4>pear  to  have  been 
part  of  the  North  financial  network  to 
support  the  Contras  and  possibly 
other  covert  operations.  My  staff  has 
met  with  representatives  of  the  State 
Department  today.  As  of  today,  they 
were  told  that  State  still  doesn't  know 
exactly  what  services  IBC  performed 
for  it  under  the  secret  contract,  and 
could  not  provide  a  detailed  account- 
ing to  the  Congress  at  this  time  for 
these  services. 

Senator  Tower  said  we  may  have 
only  reached  the  "tip  of  the  iceberg" 
in  learning  about  the  extent  of  wrong- 
doing within  the  NSC.  We  have  a  clear 
compelling  obligation  to  our  constitu- 
ents to  not  send  further  funds  down 
this  particular  dark  hole  until  we  find 
out  what  hv>pened  to  the  last  funds. 

Joint  Resolution  175  places  a  mora- 
torium on  U£.  assistance  to  the  Con- 
tras until  there  has  been  a  "full  and 
adequate  accounting  for  previous  as- 
sistance." We  do  not  have  that  today, 
because  a  full  accounting  means  not 
Just  the  $60  million  which  we  have 
spent  on  military  support  for  the  Con- 
tras over  the  past  year,  not  Just  the 
$23  million  we  spent  on  supposedly 


humanitarian  assistance  the  year 
before,  but  all  assistance  we  have  pro- 
vided. 

UJ3.  support  for  the  Contras  may 
well  include  the  »sslBt.ance  provided  by 
the  National  Security  Council  in  ap- 
parent violation  of  the  laws  we  psMnil 
prohibited  any  assistance  in  fiscal  year 
1085  and  military  assistance  in  flacal 
year  1986.  U.8.  support  may  well  in- 
clude assistance  i4>parently  provided 
by  the  State  Department  through  con- 
tracts and  purchase  orders  with  Intn- 
national  Business  Communications. 
Inc.,  and  other  entitles  which  were  se- 
cretly financing  the  Contra  war. 

U.S.  financial  support  may  Include 
support  by  the  U.S.  Information 
Agency  in  connection  with  the  Inter- 
national Youth  Commission  apparent- 
ly referred  to  by  Oliver  North  In  a 
chart  reprinted  in  the  Tower  Commis- 
sion report.  It  may  Include  activities 
by  the  former  United  States  Ambassa- 
dor to  Costa  Rica,  Louis  Tambs,  and 
by  officials  in  the  United  States  Em- 
bassy in  Costa  Rica,  who  allegedly 
worked  with  John  Hull  and  other 
members  of  the  NSC  network  to  help 
establish  a  "southern  front"  of  Con- 
tras against  Nicaragua. 

I  have  listened  to  those  who  oppose 
this  resolution  say  that  all  previous  as- 
sistance has  been  accounted  for. 
Indeed,  there  may  be  receipts  for  the 
$60  mUlion.  as  there  were  receipts  for 
the  $23  million  in  so-called  hiunanltar- 
ian  assistance  before  that.  But  as  the 
Miami  Herald  and  other  publications 
found  out  when  they  went  into  the 
field  as  I  have  described,  receipts  can 
be  fabricated.  A  review  of  at  least  the 
NHAO  receipts  strongly  siiggests  that 
some  receipts  were  made  up.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Miami  Herald,  Robert  Owm 
and  Felli>e  Vldal,  two  persons  associat- 
ed with  the  North  network,  went  to 
local  suppliers  in  C^oeta  Rica  for  the 
purpose  of  fabricating  NHAO  receipts. 
The  State  Department  entity,  the 
NHAO,  which  was  supposed  to  chec^ 
the  receipts  to  determine  whether 
they  were  valid  never  sent  anyone  Into 
the  field  to  do  so.  As  a  result,  the  GAO 
never  was  able  to  trace  half  of  the 
funds  that  were  given  the  Contras  to 
determine  whether  they  went  to  the 
purposes  for  which  the  checks  were 
cut,  or  into  the  pockets  of  Contra  lead- 
ers, or  into  the  pockets  of  Contra 
bankers,  or  who  knows  where  else. 
The  minority  leader  points  out  that 
the  NHAO  detected  only  $80,000  in 
false  claims.  But  opponents  of  this 
Moratorium  Ignore  the  fact  that  the 
NHAO  never  put  in  adequate  controls 
to  monitor  most  of  the  financial  trans- 
actions, which  Is  why  half  the  funds 
cannot  be  traced  at  alL 

Perhaps  those  opposed  to  this  reso- 
lution can  say  for  certain  that  no  UJ8. 
Government  funds  went  to  the  Na- 
tional Endowment  for  the  Preserva- 
tion of  Liberty  and  the  American  Con- 
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TriHt,  openOed  by  Carl 
ttoltt"  Chund.  who  worked  doaely 
wtth  OUnfK  North  to  tartet  Democnt- 
ie  condMatwi  tot  the  Senate  who  oi>- 
poaed  Oootra  aid  to  the  last  elecUon 
eyde.  Pertiaia  they  feel  certain  that 
Vtm  Noeth-Sooth  Imtttate  listed  on 
the  Oliver  North  diart  reprinted  in 
the  Tower  OwiiwlMlon  did  not  engage 
In  aopiKirt  for  the  Contraa  funded  by 
the  Oowraiuent.  Perhaps  they  feel  no 
innwtllitlon  is  needed  of  IDEA.  Inc., 
whlfdi  lecelyed  funds  from  the  human- 
ttwrtan  r— *T*'-**  even  while  its  princi- 
pal. Robert  Owen,  was  allegedly  en- 
gaged in  providing  military  assistance 
to  the  Oontrss.  Perhaps  they  feel  we 
already  have  an  the  answers  we  need 
about  International  Business  Commu- 
nlcatlons'  contraets  and  purchase 
orders  with  the  State  Department,  and 
tt>  apparent  relation  to  "Toyco."  an 
operating  '^^r^^y  which  may  have 
VKKftBd  wtth  Lake  Resources  to  fi- 
nance Canton  operations. 

I  know  that  I  do  not  beUeve  that  the 
Senate  has  enough  information  on  all 
of  these  entlttea  and  others  to  deter- 
mine that  UjEL  officials  funded  the 
Contras  by  legal  means  alone.  And  I 
know  that  the  Senate  as  a  whole  does 
not  have  — M"'g>«  inf  omuttion  to  deter- 
mine from  where  funds  were  diverted 
to  the  Contras  as  the  Attorney  Gener- 
al announced  last  November. 

But  most  important,  the  Senate  has 
%■  resptmslhlllty  to  find  out  what  hap- 
pened before  we  send  more  money 
down  a  path  which  in  the  past  has 
been  neither  straight  nor  narrow,  but 
which  has  ilg-cagged  through  secret 
bank  accounts  in  Fazuma  and  the 
Cayman  Islands,  in  Switzerland,  and 
who  knows  where  else. 

Perhaps  some  here  are  not  con- 
cerned about  the  incredible  financial 
wheeling  and  dealing  of  executive 
branch  officials  who  were  running 
U&  Central  American  policy  over  the 
post  few  years,  or  about  the  apparent 
diversion  of  puldic  funds  to  the  Con- 
tras by  thoee  officials.  But  if  as  I  sus- 
pect most  are.  there  is  no  more  impor- 
tant way  to  demonstrate  it  than  to 
give  the  American  people  a  simple  ac- 
counting of  what  has  tiappened.  going 
back  to  the  time  the  United  States 
first  began  providing  assistance. 

Kztenalve  Interviews  by  Journalists 
and  Investigators  with  a  wide  range  of 
present  and  former  Contra  comman- 
dantea  and  operatives,  along  with  a  va- 
riety of  Internal  Contra  documents, 
have  detailed  a  e-year  history  of  ex- 
traordinary corruption  in  the  logistics, 
supply,  and  finanrial  operations  of  the 
main  Contra  organlaatlon.  the  Fuerza 
Democratlca  Nlcaraguensa  [FDNl. 

This  portrait  of  longstanding  Contra 
oomiption.  put  together  from  the 
ground  up.  through  information  from 
current  and  former  Contras,  has  been 
rdnforeed  by  Information  from  the 
top  down  tlmiugh  the  review  of  the 
$27  mlUlon  in  humanitarian  assistance 
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to  12ie  Contras  by  the  General  Ac- 
couating  Office. 

Aa  the  OAO  testified  before  the 
Western  Hemisphere  Subcommittee  of 
the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee, 
the  GAO  foxmd  that  the  assistance 
"may  not  be  reaching  the  intended 
beneficiaries." 

Internal  documents  of  the  Nlcara- 
guaa  Humanitarian  Assistance  Office, 
NHAO,  in  the  State  Department,  the 
subpo^iaed  United  States  bank 
records  of  Contra  suppliers  and  bro- 
kers, and  media  inquiries  in  Honduras 
and  Costa  Rica  reveal  a  pattern  of 
highly  questionable  practices. 

These  include  billions  of  NHAO 
composed  of  false  receipts  and  inflated 
Invoices  for  materials  the  suppliers 
themselves  say  they  never  delivered; 
NHAO  payments  to  the  Miami  bank 
accounts  of  brokers  ostensibly  repre- 
senting small  suppliers  in  Central 
America  who  then  did  not  receive  the 
money  billed  on  their  behalf;  a  flow  of 
NELAO  funds  "from  bank  account  to 
bank  account,  in  the  United  States 
and  offshore,  and  to  individuals  and 
companies  which  do  not  appear  to  be 
suppliers  in  the  region,"  and  large  pay- 
ments to  the  Honduran  Armed  Forces 
allegedly  for  uniforms  which  the 
former  Honduran  commander-in-chief 
denies  ever  supplying  to  the  Contras. 

Present  and  former  Contras  have 
also  implicated  members  of  the  FDN 
directorate  in  black  market  profiteer- 
ing operations  in  Hondiu*as,  u^ng 
United  States  aid  funds,  as  well  as  lu- 
crative bait-and-switch  purchasing 
deals.  In  these  deals.  Contra  buyers 
purchased  lower  quality  foodstuffs 
and  munitions  while  billing  the  United 
States  for  top  quality  materials  and 
pocketing  the  difference. 

In  addition  the  State  Department 
has  reported  that  Contra  currency 
transactions  in  Miami  sold  dollars 
from  the  NHAO  aid  for  a  profit  and 
put  the  extra  money  into  their  general 
funds,  with  only  the  assm-ances  of 
Contra  leaders  that  the  funds  would 
not  then  be  used  for  mimitions  or 
lethal  purposes  illegal  under  the 
NHAO  stetute. 

For  the  60  percent  of  the  $27  million 
paid  to  non-United  States  suppliers, 
the  GAO  concluded  that  the  State  De- 
partment's Nicaraguan  Humanitarian 
Assistance  Office,  the  NHAO: 

Docs  not  have  sufficient  procedures  and 
controls  to  ensure  that  program  funds  are 
being  used  for  purposes  intended  by  law. 

I>ies  not  have  the  ability  to  observe  deliv- 
ery moA  use  of  procured  Items  to  ensure  that 
the  Items  are  not  being  diverted,  bartered, 
or  otherwise  exchanged. 

Does  not  have  the  ability  to  validate  In- 
voice and  receipt  documents. 

Does  not  have  procedures  to  assure  that 
all  fpnds  made  available  based  on  invoices 
and  receipts  from  suppliers  In  the  region  are 
actually  used  to  pay  these  suppliers. 

The  fundamental  reason  for  these 
inabilities,  the  GAO  said,  was  the  lack 
of  NHAO  monitoring  in  the  region. 


NHAO  explained  in  a  fact  sheet  of 
J\me  33.  1986  that  "diplomatic  sensi- 
tivities prevented  NHAO"  from  sta- 
tioning i  staff  person  in  the  region; 
and  that,  as  a  result,  NHAO  had  to 
rely  on  "intelligence  reporting  by 
other  UBG  agencies  •  •  '"—reports 
which  were  "sporadic  at  first,  but  have 
become  tncreuingly  frequent  and  de- 
tailed, kidudlng  aircraft  or  truck 
manifests  showing  types  and  quanti- 
ties of  supplies."  GAos  lundamental 
objection  remains:  NHAO  has  no  way 
to  confirm  these  manifests  either. 

As  a  result  of  the  serious  questions 
and  coneems  raised  by  OAO  in  its 
review,  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  issued  subpoenas  on  14 
U.S.  bank  accounts  which  has  received 
funds  under  the  NHAO  Program:  6  ac- 
counts owned  directly  by  suppliers,  6 
accounts  owned  by  brokers  acting  as 
agents  for  about  50  suppliers,  and  2  ac- 
counts owned  by  the  Contra  organiza- 
tion UNO.  The  total  amount  of  NHAO 
funds  involved  was  $14.1  million. 

The  OAO's  examination  of  these 
bank  records  "has  for  the  most  part 
only  raiaed  more  questions.  Moreover, 
there  is  enough  evidence  to  be  con- 
cerned iftiat  humanitarian  assistance 
may  not  t>e  reaching  the  intended 
tjeneficiaries."  GAO  testimony  June 
11,  1986.  The  GAO  cited  a  wide  range 
of  problems: 

U.S.  payments  to  these  accounts 
were  based  on  invoices  and  receipts 
submitted  by  suppliers,  with  "the 
broker  accotmts  supposedly  set  up  to 
assist  in  getting  payments  to  these 
suppliers."  However,  of  the  $4.4  mil- 
lion paid  into  the  broker  accounts  ana- 
lyzed, only  $785,674— less  than  one- 
fifth— wgs  traceable  as  being  paid  into 
Central  America  and  "only  $185,434  of 
this  amount  was  paid  to  identified  sup- 
pliers," those  which  had  submitted  in- 
voices and  receipts. 

Funds  In  the  largest  broker  account, 
which  received  $3.3  million  from 
NHAO.  "are  flowing  from  bank  ac- 
count to  bank  account,  in  the  United 
States  and  offshore,  and  to  individuals 
and  companies  which  do  not  appear  to 
be  suppliers  in  the  region." 

Another  broker  account  and  the 
largest  supplier  account— $6.6  million 
of  NHAO  funds  through  May  1986— 
issued  Ivge  chedu  to  the  Honduran 
Armed  Forces— $243,000,  $743,000  and 
$450.000<-whlle  the  invoices  on  which 
the  NHAO  pajmaents  were  made  origi- 
nated with  private  companies. 

The  Si^te  Department's  response  to 
these  problems  has  been  that  "NHAO 
payments — directly  to  suppliers  or 
their  designated  agents — complete  the 
transaction  of  exchanging  funds  for 
goods  and  services  already  delivered. 
There  is  no  legal  basis  for  'tracing*  the 
use  of  these  funds  after  this  exchange; 
they  do  not  continue  indefinitely  to  be 
'humanitarian  funds',  as  GAO  sug- 
gests." This  is  from  the  NHAO  fact 


sheet,  published  Jime  23,  1986.  In  ad- 
dition, the  NHAO  has  r«9onded  to 
sevoral,  but  by  no  means  all.  of  the 
specific  allegations  raised  by  press  ac- 
counts and  by  the  GAO  investigation. 

Since  neither  NHAO  nor  GAO  had 
the  ability  to  verify  invoices  and  deliv- 
eries in  Central  America,  the  only 
public  evidence  on  this  score  is  con- 
tained in  the  press  reports  on  suppli- 
ers by  the  Miami  Herald,  Los  Angeles 
Times,  National  Public  Radio.  CBS, 
and  others.  Comparing  these  reports 
with  the  internal  NHAO  listing  of  in- 
voices submitted  by  suppliers,  and 
with  the  subpoenaed  records  of  depos- 
its and  pajrments  in  the  bank  ac- 
counts, provides  a  series  of  alarming 
case  studies  as  I  have  described.  On 
the  basis  of  these  case  studies,  there  is 
substantial  reason  to  doubt  that  the 
goods  and  services  for  which  the 
United  States  sent  official  funds  to  the 
broker  accounts  were  in  fact  delivered. 

I  suggest.  Mr.  President,  the  Ameri- 
can people  have  a  right  to  Icnow  why 
has  this  happened  and  how  dare  we 
spend  more  money  before  we  know 
where  the  first  money  went.  I  thank 
the  majority  leader. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  BTRD.  How  much  time  re- 
mains? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  2  minutes  and  50  seconds 
remaining. 


URGENT  RELIEF  FOR  THE 
HOMELESS  ACT 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  today  we 
are  introducing  a  bill,  the  Urgent 
Relief  for  the  Homeless  Act,  to  ad- 
dress the  serious,  emergency  needs  of 
the  homeless  across  America.  Joining 
me  in  sponsoring  this  legislation  is  the 
distinguished  Republican  leader,  Mr. 
Dole,  and  a  number  of  colleagues  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

This  is  a  bipartisan  measure,  devel- 
oped by  the  committee  chairmen  and 
ranking  members  and  leaders  on  the 
homeless  issue  designated  by  myself 
and  the  Republican  leader.  This  bill 
has  been  carefully  crafted  and  re- 
flects, we  believe,  the  essentials  of  a 
conscientious  and  realistic  emergency 
wproach  to  dealing  with  the  problems 
of  homelessness. 

It  is  my  desire  that  this  legislation 
be  put  on  a  very  fast  and  sure  track. 
The  specific  titles  of  the  comprehen- 
sive bill  wiU  be  introduced  as  separate 
measures  and  those  measures  will  be 
sent  to  the  appropriate  committees  for 
review  and  consideration.  I  have  asked 
the  chairmen  of  those  committees  to 
report  their  measures  for  floor  action 
before  we  adjourn  for  the  Easter 
recess.  On  the  floor,  we  will  reassem- 
ble the  separate  measures  into  a  com- 
prehensive bill  which,  upon  passage, 
will  be  a  counterpart  to  the  bill  which 
has  passed  the  House  of  Representa- 


tives and  which  I  have  had  placed  on 
the  Senate  Calendar. 

Mr.  President,  our  folklore  about 
tum-of-the-30th-centiu7  America  ro- 
manticises the  homeless  as  carefree 
hobos  who  tramped  over  the  country- 
side and  cooked  Brunswick  stew  over 
camp  fires.  If  ever  this  was  the  case,  it 
is  not  today.  The  case  is  drastic,  and  it 
is  tragic. 

While  a  precise  measurement  of  the 
niunber  of  homeless  Americans  is  not 
available,  the  estimates  range  from  a 
"best  case"  of  250,000  nationwide,  to  a 
"worst  case"  of  as  many  as  2  million 
nationwide.  America's  homeless  do  not 
fall  easily  into  one  category  ts^Te. 
They  are  the  mentally  ill,  the  aged,  al- 
cohol and  substance  abusers,  abused 
spouses,  youth,  the  unemployed  and 
the  imderemployed,  and  the  veter- 
ans—and, more  and  more,  they  are 
families  and  children.  It  is  dear  that 
the  number  of  homeless  Americans 
has  increased  dramatically  during  the 
past  6  years: 

The  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  reports  the 
nimiber  of  homeless  increased  10  per- 
cent annually  between  1980  and  1983; 

The  National  Bureau  of  Economic 
Research  reports  a  23  to  30  percent  in- 
crease in  the  niunber  of  homeless  be- 
tween 1983  and  1985; 

The  U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors  re- 
ported a  38  percent  increase  in  1983 
alone:  and. 

The  National  Coalition  for  the 
Homeless  reports  an  average  national 
increase  of  25  percent. 

Any  efforts  to  deal  with  the  prob- 
lems of  the  homeless  must  recognize 
that  there  is  no  one  standard  profile 
of  a  homeless  person,  there  is  no  one 
cause  of  homelessness,  and  there  is  no 
one  solution. 

The  legislation  we  introduce  today 
reflects  these  recognitions.  Further, 
we  do  not  purport  that  this  legislation 
is  all  that  needs  to  be  done  on  these 
critical  problems.  This  is  an  emergen- 
cy measure  which  authorizes  program 
spending  for  this  fiscal  year,  1987,  for 
fiscal  year  1988,  and  in  limited  cases, 
for  a  few  years  beyond. 

A  prime  motivation  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  bill  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle  has  been  to  consider  initiatives 
which  could  be  implemented  quickly 
so  that  help  for  America's  homeless 
could  be  in  place  by  this  coming 
winter— the  winter  of  1987-88.  We  be- 
lieve this  bill  will  provide  that  help. 

The  bill  has  four  major  components. 

The  first  component  Is  composed  of 
those  programs  which  will  expand  the 
supply  of  decent  shelter  and  food  for 
homeless  Americans.  The  bill  would: 

First,  expand  the  existing  Emergen- 
cy Shelter  Rehabilitation  Program, 
the  Transitional  Housing  Grants  Pro- 
gram, the  section  8  emergency  housing 
assistance  certificates,  and  the  moder- 
ate rehabilitation  certifcates  programs 
under  the  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 


opment Department.  As  a  condition  of 
receiving  these  additional  funds 
through  these  programs.  States  and 
major  urban  centers  will  be  required, 
for  the  first  time,  to  submit  compre- 
hensive homeless  assistance  plans; 

Second,  authorize  an  additional  $50 
million  in  funding  for  the  existing 
FEMA  Emergency  Food  and  Shelter 
Grants  Program;  and. 

Third,  authorize  additional  moneys 
for  the  distribution  and  storage  costs 
of  the  Surplus  USDA  Commodities 
Program  so  that  more  commodities 
may  tie  distributed  to  facilities  that 
feed  the  homeless. 

The  second  component  provides  im- 
mediate and  necessary  services  to  the 
homeless.  These  provisions  would: 

First,  expand  grants  under  the  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices to  public  and  nonprofit  organiza- 
tions to  support  routine,  primary 
health  care  to  homeless  individuals. 

Second,  encourage  States— through 
a  matching  provision— to  undertake 
activities  that  inform  homeless  people 
of  their  eligibility  for  food  stamps,  and 
require  States  to  provide  food  stamps 
on  an  expedited  basis  to  homeless 
people  who  are  qualified; 

Third,  require  States  to  develop 
plans  that  assure  that  all  homeless 
children  are  guaranteed  access  to 
public  education;  and. 

Fourth,  require  that  any  shelter  re- 
ceiving Federal  support  under  this  bUl 
provide  or  arrange  for  the  provision  of 
case  management  services  to  all  resi- 
dents so  that  homeless  persons  may  be 
advised  of,  and  enrolled  in,  all  assist- 
ance programs  for  which  they  are  eli- 
gible. 

The  third  component  consists  of  pro- 
grams to  assist  those  needing  to  make 
longer  term  adjustments  which  could 
serve  to  lift  them  from  the  homeless 
category.  The  bill  would: 

First,  expand  programs  xmder  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  so  that  serv- 
ices may  be  meaningfully  provided  to 
homeless  persons  who  have  serious 
mental  illnesses.  Many  of  these  per- 
sons, if  they  received  adequate  mental 
health  services,  could  function  as  con- 
tributing members  of  their  communi- 
ties; and 

Second,  provide  a  Job  training  for 
the  homeless  demonstration  project  so 
that  training  programs  may  be  devel- 
oped which  will  help  the  homeless  get 
Jobs,  which  in  turn,  will  provide  the 
income  and  security  necessary  to  lift 
them  out  of  the  homeless  category. 

The  fourth  component  provides  the 
organizational  and  coordinating  un- 
derpinnings for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's efforts.  This  component  is  per- 
haps the  most  Important  section  of 
the  bill,  for  it  will  provide  the  knowl- 
edge needed,  and  which  is  currently 
lacking,  to  truly  understand  and  solve 
the  problems  of  homelessness  in 
America.  The  bill  proposes  to  create 
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■n  tttdependent  tntengency  council  on 
the  hOBMleat  cominlaed  of  reprewnto- 
fran  MOBdeB  which  have  pro- 
I  nrvliig  the  homelML  The  ooun- 
cfl  woold  review  current  procruoB; 
monttar.  eraluate,  and  recommend  im- 
provementi  tn  procnmi;  and.  provide 
t»t*na0mA  «— «-»-~.*  to  the  State  and 
local  lerela  for  procrams  8«vlng  the 
Kniii.i—  iioce  importantly,  the  coun- 
efl  would  prepare  an  annual  report  to 
the  Preaident  and  the  Congrees  which: 
Aammm  the  nature  and  extent  of  the 
hmaekae  proUcm  in  America;  de- 
■erfbee  current  FMeral  programs  deal- 
tnt  with  the  homelew;  ■mirwm'H  the 
tafvd  <tf  Federal  eariitamr  necessary  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  homeless;  and. 
vedfles  recommendations  for  appro- 
pclate  aetiaiis  to  help  resolve  the 
homeless  problem. 

Mr.  President,  this  leglslaUon  would 
anthorise  funding  for  fiscal  year  1987 
of  about  $400  million.  That  Is  a  signifi- 
cant amount  reprwwf.ntlng  an  earnest 
desire  to  omttibute  Federal  resources 
to  hidp  the  homeless  In  our  country.  I 
am  sure  that  there  will  be  those  who 
find  this  level  to  be  less  than  that 
which  they  would  prefer,  and  there 
well  may  be  others  who  find  that  It  is 
more  than  they  believe  we  can  afford, 
given  the  extreme  budget  deficits 
fkdng  our  Nation.  But  I  am  persuaded 
that  we  have  struck  a  good  balance  In 
this  Upartlsan  bOL 

I  hope  that  every  Member  will  look 
dosely  at  this  legislation  and  that 
members  <m  the  committees  to  which 
the  component  bills  are  referred  will 
work  earnestly  and  quickly  to  report 
the  legislation.  As  I  have  already 
stated,  it  Is  my  Intoition  to  consider 
this  comprehensive  bill  before  we  ad- 
journ for  the  Easter  recess. 

I  ask  unanimoiis  consent  that  a  sum- 
mary of  the  legislation  and  the  com- 
plete text  of  the  bill  ^pear  in  the 
RaooBD  at  this  point. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  may  revise  and  extend  my 
remarta  for  the  Racoss^ 

The  FRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill, 
which  I  have  introduced  today  for 
myself  and  Mr.  Dou  and  other  Sena- 
tors, remain  at  the  desk  until  tomor- 
row; and  on  tomorrow,  Mr.  Dou  and  I 
wfU  arrange  for  further  disposition  of 
it.  

The  FRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out obJeetkMi,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President,  as  I  say, 
there  are  four  short  bills  which  make 
up  the  components  of  the  omnibiis  bill 
that  we  are  introducing,  and  I  shall  in- 
troduce those,  on  behalf  of  myself  and 
other  Senators,  for  referral  to  commit- 
tees. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
omnibus  bill  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoho. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Raooao,  as  follows: 

a8O0 

Be  it  enacted  6y  the  Senate  and  Houee  of 
RepTfentatlvet  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Convnu  auevMed, 

BKCnON  1. 8HOKT  TITLX. 

Thh  Act  TOMS  be  dted  as  the  "Urgent 
Relief  for  the  Homeleas  Act". 

aac.  X.  riNDiNGS  and  puspose. 

(a)  Pnroiiras.— The  Congress  finds  that— 
(1)  the  Nation  faces  an  Immediate  and  un- 
precedented crisis  due  to  the  lack  of  shelter 
for  a  growing  number  of  individuals  and 
famines  with  children; 

(3)  the  problem  of  homelessness  has 
become  more  severe  and.  in  the  alxence  of 
more  effective  efforts,  is  expected  to  become 
dramatically  worse,  endangering  the  lives 
and  safety  of  the  homeless; 

(3)  the  causes  of  homelessness  are  many 
and  complex,  and  homeless  Individuals  have 
diverse  needs; 

(4)  there  is  no  single,  simple  solution  to 
the  problem  of  homelessness  because  of  the 
different  subpopulations  of  the  homeless, 
the  different  causes  of  and  reasons  for  ho- 
melessness, and  the  different  needs  of 
homdess  individuals; 

(5)  due  to  the  record  increase  in  homeless- 
ness. States,  units  of  local  government,  and 
private  voluntary  organizations  have  been 
imaUe  to  meet  the  basic  human  needs  of  all 
the  tiomeless  and,  in  the  absence  of  greater 
Federal  assistance,  will  be  unable  to  protect 
the  lives  and  safety  of  all  the  homeless  in 
need  of  assistance:  and 

(6)  the  Federal  government  has  a  respon- 
sibility and  an  existing  capacity  to  fulfill  a 
more  effective  and  responsible  role  to  meet 
the  basic  human  needs  and  to  engender  re- 
spect for  the  human  dignity  of  the  home- 
leas. 

(b)  PtTKPOSK.— It  is  the  purpose  of  this 
Act— 

(1)  to  establish  an  Interagency  Council  on 
the  Homeless; 

(3)  to  use  public  resources  and  programs 
in  a  more  coordinated  manner  to  meet  the 
critically  urgent  needs  of  the  homeless  of 
the  Nation;  and 

(3)  to  provide  fimds  for  programs  to  assist 
the  homeless. 

SEC  X  DEFINmONS. 

(a)  HoMXUBS  ImnnDUAL.— As  used  in  this 
Act,  the  term  "homeless  individual"  shall 
include— 

(1)  an  Individual  who  lacks  a  fixed,  regu- 
lar, and  adequate  nighttime  residence;  and 

(3)  an  individual  who  has  a  primary  night- 
time residence  that  is— 

(A)  a  supervised  publicly  or  privately  oper- 
ated shelter  designed  to  provide  temporary 
llvinfl  accommodations  (including  welfare 
hotek,  congregate  shelters,  and  transitional 
housing  for  the  mentally  ill); 

(B)  an  institution  that  provides  a  tempo- 
rary residence  for  individuals  intended  to  be 
institutionalized; 

(C>  a  temporary  makeshift  accommoda- 
tion in  the  residence  of  another  Individual; 
or 

(D)  a  public  or  private  place  not  designed 
for,  or  ordinarily  used  as,  a  regular  sleeping 
aocoamiodation  for  human  beings. 

(b)  ExcLusiOM.— As  used  in  this  Act,  the 
term  "homeless  individual"  does  not  include 
any  Indivldiial  imprisoned  or  otherwise  de- 
tained pursuant  to  an  Act  of  Congress  or  a 
Stat«  Uw. 


TiTu:  i-i-nrncRAOBWCY  council  on 

THE  HOMELESS 
SIC  1«1.  SHaST  TrfLX. 

This  title  may  be  cited  as  the  "Interagen- 
cy Council  on  the  Homeless  Act". 

8EC  IM.  KStABLISHllKNT. 

There    h    established    the    Interagency 
CouncO  on  the  Homeless. 

SEC  ISt.  latMBKBSBIP. 


(a)  Mwiaos.- The  Council  shall  be  com- 
posed of— 

(I)  the  Gtocretary  of  Agriculture; 
(3)  the  aecretary  of  Commerce; 

(3)  the  Secretary  of  Defense; 

(4)  the  Secretary  of  Education; 

(5)  the  Secretary  of  Energy; 

(6)  the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services; 

(7)  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Developmtnt; 

(8)  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

(9)  the  Secretary  of  Labor. 

(10)  the  Secretary  of  Tran^Mrtation; 

(II)  the  Director  of  the  ACTION  Agency; 
(13)  the  Administrator  of  General  Serv- 
ices; 

(13)  the  Director  of  the  Federal  Emergen- 
cy Management  Agency; 

(14)  the  Postmaster  General  of  the  United 
SUtes; 

(15)  the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs; and 

(16)  the  heads  of  such  other  Federal  agen- 
cies as  the  Council  considers  appropriate. 

(b)  Chaib.— The  Council  shall  elect  a 
Chairperson  and  a  Vice  Chairperson  from 
among  its  members. 

(c)  MBEtntos.- The  Council  shall  meet  at 
the  call  of  the  Chairman  or  a  majority  of  Its 
members. 

SEC  IM.  FUUCnONS. 

(a)  FuHcmoHS.— The  Council  shall- 

(1)  review  all  Federal  activities  and  pro- 
grams to  assist  homeless  Individuals; 

(3)  take  such  actions  as  may  be  necessary 
to  reduce  duplication  among  programs  and 
activities  by  Federal  agencies  to  assist 
homeless  kidlviduals; 

(3)  monitor,  evaluate,  aiKi  recommend  im- 
provements in  programs  and  activities  to 
assist  hoSieless  individuals  conducted  by 
Federal  agencies.  States  and  local  govern- 
ments, and  private  voluntary  organizations; 

(4)  provide  professional  and  technical  as- 
sistance. Within  the  ten  standard  Federal  re- 
gions, to  States,  local  governments,  and 
other  public  and  private  nonprofit  organiza- 
tions, in  order  to  enable  such  governments 
and  organizations  to— 

(A)  effectively  coordinate  and  maximize 
resources  of  existing  programs  and  activities 
to  assist  homeless  individuals;  and 

(B)  devdop  new  and  innovative  programs 
and  activities  to  assist  homeless  individuals: 

(5)  collect  and  disseminate  Information  re- 
lating to  homeless  individuals;  and 

(6)  prepare  the  annual  reports  required  by 
subsection  (cK3). 

(b)  AnrSORiTT.- In  carrying  out  subsec- 
tion (a),  the  Council  may— 

(1)  arrange  Federal,  regional.  State,  and 
local  conftrences  for  the  purpose  of  devel- 
oping and  coordinating  effective  programs 
and  activities  to  assist  homeless  Individuals; 
and 

(3)  publish  a  newsletter  concerning  Feder- 
al, State,  and  local  programs  which  are  ef- 
fectively meeting  the  needs  of  hcnneless  in- 
dividuals. 

(c)  Reports.— (1)  Within  90  days  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  and  annually 
thereafter,  the  head  of  each  Federal  agency 


■hall  prepare  and  transmit  to  the  Congrea 
and  the  Council  a  report  which  deaaibea— 

(A)  each  program  to  assist  homeless  Indi- 
viduals administered  by  such  agency  and 
the  number  of  hmnelen  individuals  served 
by  such  program; 

(B)  Impediments,  Including  any  statutory 
and  regulatory  restrictions,  to  the  use  by 
homelcM  individusls  of  each  such  program 
and  to  obtaining  aervloes  or  benefits  imder 
each  such  program; 

(C)  efforts  made  by  such  agency  to  in- 
crease the  opportimlties  for  homeless  indi- 
viduals to  obtain  shelter,  food,  and  support- 
ive servloea. 

(3)  The  Council  shall  prepare  and  trans- 
mit to  the  Presidait  and  the  Congress  an 
annual  report  which— 

(A)  assesses  the  nature  and  extent  of  the 
problems  relating  to  homelessness  and  the 
needs  of  htMneleas  indlvldiials; 

(B)  provides  a  comprehensive  and  detaUed 
descrlptl<m  of  the  activities  and  accomplish- 
ments of  the  Federal  Government  in  resolv- 
ing the  problems  and  meeting  the  needs  as- 
sessed pursuant  to  paragraph  (1); 

(C)  describes  the  aooomplishments  and  ac- 
tivities of  the  CouncO  in  working  with  Fed- 
eral, State,  and  local  agencies  and  public 
and  private  organizations  in  order  to  pro- 
vide asslstanre  to  homeless  individuals; 

(D)  assesses  the  level  of  Federal  assistance 
necessary  to  adequately  resolve  the  prob- 
lems and  meet  the  needs  assessed  pursuant 
to  paragraph  (1);  and 

(E)  specifies  any  recommendations  of  the 
Council  for  appropriate  and  necessary  ac- 
tions to  resolve  such  problems  and  meet 
such  needs. 

aac  i«&  DisBCTos  and  STArr. 

(a)  DnzcioR.- The  Council  shall  anwlnt 
an  Executive  Director  who  shall  be  compen- 
sated at  a  rate  not  to  exceed  the  rate  of 
basic  pay  prescribed  for  level  V  of  the  Exec- 
utive Schedule  under  section  5316  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code. 

(b)  AsDinoitAL  Peuohhxl.- With  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Council,  the  Executive  Direc- 
tor may  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation 
of  such  additional  persoimel  as  the  E^xecu- 
tive  Director  considers  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  duties  of  the  Council. 

(c)  Details.— Upon  request  of  the  Ck>uncU, 
the  head  of  any  Federal  agency  is  author- 
ized to  detail,  on  a  reimbursable  basis,  any 
of  the  personnel  of  such  agency  to  the 
Counca  to  assist  the  Council  in  carrying  out 
its  duUes  under  this  UUe. 

(d)  AoMiBisnATivx  Sttfport.— The  Secre- 
tary of  Health  and  Human  Services  shall 
provide  to  the  Council  such  administrative 
and  support  services  as  the  CouncU  may  re- 
quest. 

see  IM.  POWEBS. 

(a)  MEsmios.- For  the  purpose  of  carry- 
ing out  this  title,  the  CouncU  may  hold  such 
meetings,  and  sit  and  act  at  such  times  and 
places,  as  the  Council  considers  appropriate. 

(b)  DuaATiOH. — Any  member  or  employ- 
ee of  the  CouncU  may.  If  authorized  by  the 
Council,  take  any  action  which  the  CouncU 
U  authorized  to  take  by  this  UUe. 

(c)  ImoEiiATiOH.- The  CouncU  may  secure 
directly  from  any  Federal  agency  such  in- 
formation as  may  be  necessary  to  enable  the 
CouncU  to  carry  out  this  UUe.  Upon  request 
of  the  Chairman  of  the  Council,  the  head  of 
such  agency  shall  furnish  such  information 
totheCoundL 


.  1ST.  TSANSPEB  OP  PUNCTIONS. 

(a)  TaAKsnoL— The  CouncO  is  the  succes- 
sor to  the  Federal  Task  Force  on  the  Home- 
less  of   the   Department   of   Health    and 


Human  Servioes.  All  functions  of  such  Task 
Force  are  transferred  to  the  CoundL 

(b)  Tsuhmatioii.- The  Federal  Task 
Force  on  the  Hinneless  of  the  Department 
of  Health  and  Human  Services  is  terminat- 
ed. 

sac  1(8.  DBTDnTIONa 

For  the  purpose  of  this  UUe— 

(1)  the  term  "CouncU"  means  the  Inter- 
agency (^uncU  on  the  Homeless  established 
by  section  103;  and 

(3)  the  term  "Federal  agencjr"  has  the 
meaning  given  to  the  term  "agency"  in  sec- 
tion 5S1(1)  of  UUe  5,  United  SUtes  Code. 

SBC  1«.  AUTHORIZATION  OP  APPROPBIATIONa 

To  carry  out  this  UUe,  there  are  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  $300,000  for  fiscal 
year  1987  and  such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary for  fiscal  year  1988. 

TITLE  II-CLARIFICATIOW  OF  USE  OF 
EXCESS  PROPERTY  UNDER  THE 
FEDERAL  PROPERTY  AND  ADMINIS- 
TRATIVE SERVICES  ACrr  OF  1949 

SBC  Ml.  SHORT  TTTLK. 

This  UUe  may  be  dted  as  the  "Excess 
Property  IdentlficaUon  Act  of  1987". 

SBC  ttZ.  IDENTIFICATION  OP  EXCESS  PROPERTY. 

In  carrying  out  section  303  of  the  Federal 
Property  and  AdmlnistraUve  Servioes  Act  of 
1949  (40  U.S.C.  483),  each  executive  agency 
shall  spedficaUy  identify  excess  property 
under  its  control  as  suitable  for  use  as  a 
shelter  for.  or  for  use  to  provide  services  to, 
homeless  individuals. 

SBC  2*1.  REPORTING  OF  AVAILABIUTY  OP  EXCESS 
PROPERTY. 

The  Administrator  of  General  Services 
shaU  prtunptly  report  to  the  Interagency 
CouncU  on  the  Homeless  the  availability  of 
excess  Federal  property  suitable  for  use  as  a 
shelter  for,  or  for  use  to  provide  services  to, 
homeless  individuals. 

TITLE  in— SHELTER  PRCX3RAM 

Part  A— Oerxral  Provisiohs 

SEC  Ml.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  tiUe  may  be  cited  as  the  "Eimergency 
Food  and  Shelter  Act  of  1987". 

SEC  3tr  DEFINmONS. 

For  the  purpose  of  this  tlUe— 

(1)  the  term  "Board"  means  the  Emergen- 
cy Food  and  Shelter  Program  NaUonal 
Board; 

(3)  the  term  "Director"  means  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Federal  Emergency  Management 
Agency; 

(3)  the  term  "emergency  shelter"  means  a 
facility  aU  or  a  part  of  which  is  used  or  de- 
signed to  be  used  to  provide  temporary 
housing; 

(4)  the  term  "local  government"  means  a 
unit  of  general  purpose  local  government; 

(5)  the  term  "locality"  means  the  geo- 
graphical area  within  the  JurisdlcUon  of  a 
local  government; 

(6)  the  term  "private  nonprofit  organlza- 
Uon"  means  a  secular  or  religious  organiza- 
tion described  in  secUon  501(c)  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1954  which  is  exempt 
from  taxation  under  subUUe  A  of  such 
Oxle,  and  which  has  an  accounting  system 
and  a  voluntary  board,  and  which  pracUces 
nondlscrimlnaUon  In  the  provision  of  aasist- 
anoe;and 

(7)  the  term  "State"  means  any  of  the  sev- 
eral States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
C^ommonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Com- 
monwealth of  the  Northern  M*r<*n*  u- 
lands,  or  any  territory  or  possession  of  the 
United  SUtes. 
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sac  SSL  BURCBNCY  POOD  AND  SBBLT 
GBAM  NATHWAL  BOABO. 

(a)  EsTAausHifxiR  or  Natiomal  Boakd.— 
There  is  established  to  carry  out  the  prtyvi- 
sions  of  this  Utle  the  Emergency  Food  and 
Shelter  Program  National  Board.  The  Di- 
rector of  the  Federal  Itatergency  Manage- 
ment Agency  shall  constttute  the  Board  in 
accordance  with  subsection  (b)  and  adminis- 
tering the  program  under  this  UUe. 

(b)  Board  or  DiRaciORS.— The  Board  shaU 
consist  of  6  members  who  shaO  be  appoint- 
ed by  the  Director  of  the  Federal  Emergen- 
cy Management  Agency  not  later  than  M 
days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act, 
one  from  those  individuals  nominated  by 
each  of  the  f  oUowlng: 

(1)  The  United  Way  of  America. 
(3)  The  SalvaUtm  Army. 

(3)  The  NaUonal  CouncU  of  Churches  of 
Christ  in  the  U.S  JL 

(4)  Catholic  ChartUes  U.SJL 

(5)  The  CouncU  of  Jewish  FederaUons, 
Inc. 

(6)  The  American  Red  Cross. 

In  addition,  the  Director  shaU  be  a  member 
of  the  Board  ex  offido. 

(c)  Elbctioh  OP  Chairmaii  ard  Vice  Chair- 
MAa.— The  Board  shaU  elect  from  among  its 
members  a  Chairman  and  a  Vice  Chairman 
and  such  other  officials  as  it  deems  appro- 
priate In  the  conduct  of  lU  affairs. 

(d)  Othzr  Activities  op  the  Boars. — 
Except  as  otherwise  spedfloUly  provided  by 
this  UUe,  the  Board  shaU  establish  its  own 
procedures  and  poUdes  for  the  conduct  of 
its  affairs. 

SEC  M4.  UKAL  BOARDS. 

(a)  EsTABi.TKKMrifT.- Each  l<xxUty  desig- 
nated by  the  Board  shaU  consUtute  a  local 
board  for  the  purpose  of  determining  how 
program  funds  aUotted  to  the  locality  wOl 
be  distributed.  The  local  board  shaU  conidst, 
to  the  extent  practicable,  of  representaUves 
of  the  same  organlzaUons  as  the  n«t.t«Mi 
board,  except  that  the  mayor  or  other  ap- 
propriate heads  of  government  wiU  replace 
the  Federal  members.  The  chair  of  the  local 
board  shall  be  elected  by  a  majority  of  the 
members  of  the  local  board.  Local  boards 
are  encouraged  to  expand  partldpatlon  of 
other  private  nonprofit  organlzaUons  on  the 
local  board. 

(b)  RispoHsiBiuTixs.- Each  local  board 
ShaU— 

(1)  determine  which  private  nonprofit  or- 
ganizations or  public  organlzaUons  of  the 
local  government  in  the  individual  locaUty 
shaU  receive  grants  to  act  as  service  provid- 
ers; 

(3)  monitor  recipient  service  providers  for 
program  com.pliaxiiBe: 

(3)  reallocate  funds  among  service  provid- 
ers; 

(4)  ensure  proper  r^wrtinr.  snd 

(5)  coordinate  with  other  Federal,  State, 
and  local  government  sssistsnce  programs 
available  in  the  locaUty. 

SEC  Stt.  BOLE  OF  PBMA. 

(a)  IH  Gkheral.- The  Director  of  the 
Emergency  Management  Agency  shaU  pro- 
vide the  Board  admlnlstraUve  support  and 
act  as  Federal  lialsim  to  the  Board. 

(b)  Spicmc  Support  Altivities.— The  Di- 
rector shall— 

(1)  make  available  to  the  Board,  upon  re- 
quest, the  servioes  of  Mat  Agency's  legal 
counsel  and  inspector  general; 

(3)  assign  clerical  personnel  to  the  Board 
on  a  temporary  basts;  and 

(3)  condud  audits  of  the  Board  '"""'"r 
and  at  such  other  times  as  may  be  appropri- 
ate. 
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ter  granU  program  in  an  amount  in  excess 
of  the  tniwimnm  allocation  requirement  ap- 
pllesble  undor  sectton  623(b)  of  the  orovi- 


Housing  and  Urban  Development  pursuant 
to  secUon  101(g)  of  Public  Law  99-500  or 
Public  Law  99-691.  not  to  exceed  8M.000.000 


(C>  high  acqulslUon  cosU 
(6)  Each  contract  for  annual  oontrlbutloiis 
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AMD  ADHT  or  MUH>  AND  n- 

L 
AOBIT     or 

I  of  tlM  Baud  ■ban  be  mi- 
I  wtth  lenmlly 
I  br  tnrtwiHtndBnt 
or  ludBiwudeot 
entlfled  or  U- 
I  tv  •  nfoMaty  MittMvtty  of  a  State 
MbdMrion  of  the  United 
.  Tte  aadtti  tfiaD  be  eoaducted  at  the 
the  aoooanti  of  the 
kept  AH  booka.  ae- 
mMVta,  fnea.  and 
an  oOMr  papen.  thtawi,  or  mmteitj  belonc- 
tiw  to  or  ba  oae  bar  the  Board  and  neoBHary 
to  fr-™*?**  ttM  audita  ahaU  be  made  avaU- 
to  tha  pcfaon  or  peraona  oonduetinc 
and  fan  fadWtlea  for  Terlfylnc 
I  wtth  any  aaata  held  by  depoal- 
and  OMtodlana  ahall  be 
affowiwi  to  anch  iwffwwi  or  pwnww 

(3)  The  ripott  of  each  raeh  Independent 
andlt  ahaU  be  "^r*™**^  In  the  annual  rmwrt 
laquiiad  In  aeettai  SVT.  BatSti  report  ahaU 
aet  torth  the  aoope  of  the  audit  and  faidude 

flaMy  the  Maeta  and  UabOltieB  of  the  Board, 
or  d^dt,  with  an  analyaia  of  the 
dntac  the  year,  aopplemented  in 
detail  by  a  itatifinmt  of  the 
of  the  Board  duilna 
the  year,  and  a  liTitT—****  of  the  appUcatton 
of  fandi.  tosether  wtth  the  optnton  of  the 
IndepeBdait  aodttor  of  audi  atatementa. 
<h)  Aocaaa  to  Baooana  or  Racznaara  or 


(1)  Bach  reclpiept  of  aalatanrf  under  this 
title  ahaU  keep  audi  reeordi  as  may  be  rea- 
to  fully  dlackMe  the 
and  the  dinwiamon  by  such  recipi- 
mA  of  the  proceiedB  of  such  aariatance.  the 
total  eoat  of  the  project  or  undertaking  In 
eomeetlaB  wtth  wfaldi  such  assistance  is 
given  or  used,  and  the  amount  and  nature  of 
that  poftton  of  the  coat  of  the  project  or  un- 
dertaklnc  supplied  by  other  sources,  and 
aneh  other  records  aa  wiU  facilitate  an  effec- 
tive andlt 

<3)  The  Board,  or  any  of  its  duly  author- 
iaed  repreoentatlveB.  shall  have  access  for 
the  puipuae  of  audit  and  examination  to 
any  books,  doenmanta,  papers,  and  records 
of  the  recipient  that  are  pertinent  to  asaist- 
anoe  received  under  this  title. 

(e)  AuiHuaiir  or  OoiiFiaou.aa  OamcB- 
SL.— The  OonptRdler  Ocneral  of  the  United 
or  any  of  hia  duly  anthoriaed  repre- 
>  have  access  to  any 
books,  documcnta.  papeia.  and  records  of 
the  Board  and  recWenta  for  such  purpose. 


■can.  ANNUAL 

The  Board  shall  trananit  to  the  Consreas 
m  innnal  rmoit  oorertni  each  year  in 
whidt  It  conducta  aetlvttlea  with  funds  made 
avaOaUe  under  thia  title. 


Psax] 


'  PooB  Am  Sbxltsr 
OaAvxa 

.  ML  GBAitn  IT  m  DmcroK. 
Kot  later  than  M  days  following  the  date 
of  enaetaaeot  of  a  law  providing  approprla- 
tkna  to  carry  out  thia  part,  the  IMrector  of 
the  Pederal  ftnergency  Management 
ahaU  award  a  grant  for  the  full 
that  Oougieaa  appropriates  for  the 
program  under  thia  part  to  the  Board  for 
the  puipuae  of  providing  emergency  food 
and  shdter  to  needy  individuals  through 
private  nonprofit  otganlaations  and  through 
untta  of  local  government  in  accordance 
with  aectkm  113. 


,  su.  iSRNnoN  or  nnniaT  KABna 
latereat  aoerued  <m  the  balance  of  any 
graAt  to  the  Board  ahall  be  available  to  the 
Board  for  reallocation,  and  total  sdminiatra- 
tive  costs  shall  be  determined  baaed  on  total 
anMunt  of  funds  available,  indudlng  inter- 
est and  any  private  contributions  which  are 
made  to  the  Board. 

BIC.  na.  PVBP08B  OP  GBANtB. 

(1^  *'"»"'»  AcTiviTua.— Oranta  to  the 
Board  may  be  used— 

(U  to  supplement  and  expand  ongoing  ef- 
forki  to  provide  ahelter,  food,  and  support- 
ive services  for  the  homeless  individuals 
with  sensitivity  to  the  transition  from  tem- 
porary shelter  to  permanent  h<Hnes.  and  at- 
tentl<m  to  the  q>eclal  needs  of  homeless  In- 
dividuals with  mental  and  physical  dlsabO- 
lUet  and  illneasea.  and  to  facilitate  acoeas 
for  hCMneleas  indlviduala  to  other  sources  of 
services  and  benefits; 

(3)  to  strengthen  efforts  to  create  more  ef- 
fective and  innovative  local  programs  by 
providing  funding  for  them:  and 

(3)  to  conduct  mlnlTnum  rehabilitation  of 
exlatlng  mass  ahelter  or  mass  feeding  fadll- 
tlea,  but  only  to  the  extent  neceasary  to 
make  facilities  safe,  aanltary.  and  bring 
theai  into  compliance  with  local  building 
oodce. 

(b)  LnoTATioira  oa  Acnvinxa.— The 
Board  may  only  provide  funding  provided 
under  this  part  f  or— 

(1)  programs  undertaken  by  nonproOt  or- 
gBitfzations  and  units  of  local  gomsaaacat: 
and 

(3)  programs  that  are  conaisteaA  with  the 
purposes  of  this  title. 

The  Board  may  not  carry  out  paawaa  di- 
rectly. 

SBC  SI4.  UMTTATION  ON  CKBTAIN  COSTS. 

Not  more  than  5  percent  of  the  total  ap- 
propriation for  the  emergency  food  and 
shdter  program  each  year  may  be  expended 
for  the  costs  of  administration. 

SBC  IIS.  PROGBAM  GUIDBLINE8. 

(a)  OuisxLiiiBS.— The  Board  ahaU  estab- 
lish written  guidelines  for  carrying  out  the 
program  under  this  part,  including— 

(I)  methods  for  identifying  localiUes  with 
the  highest  need  for  emergency  food  and 
shdter  assistance; 

(3)  methods  for  determining  amount  and 
distribution  to  these  localities; 

(I)  eligible  program  costs,  including  maxi- 
mum flexibility  in  meeting  currently  exist- 
ing needs;  and 

(4)  guidelines  specifying  the  responsibil- 
itiea  and  reporting  requirements  of  the 
Board,  its  recipients,  and  aervice  providers. 

(b)  PuaucATioH.— Guidelines  established 
under  8ul)section  (a)  shall  be  published  an- 
nually, and  whenever  modified,  in  the  Fed- 
eral Register.  The  Board  shall  not  be  sub- 
ject to  the  procedural  rulemaking  require- 
ments of  subchapter  U  of  chapter  5  of  title 
S,  United  States  Code. 

SEC  tlf.  PROGBAM  AUTHORIZED. 

(a)  AuTHoaizATioR.- To  carry  out  this 
part,  there  are  authorized  to  be  ^propri- 
ated  $50,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1987,  includ- 
ing any  amount  provided  under  Public  Law 
100-6. 

(b)  Cashtovkk.— Any  appropriated  funds 
not  obligated  in  a  fiscal  year  shall  remain 
available  until  expended. 

Paxt  C— Cass  MAMAOXKxm 

SBC  331.  GRANTS  BY  THE  DIRBCrOB. 

Not  later  than  30  days  following  the  date 
of  enactment  of  a  law  providing  appropria- 
tions to  carry  out  this  part,  the  Director  of 
the  Federal  Emergency  Management 
Agency  ahall  award  a  grant  for  the  full 


amount  that  Congreas  approprlatea  for  the 
program  under  this  part  to  the  Board  for 
the  purppae  of  granta  by  the  Board  to  non- 
profit private  entttlea  and  unite  of  local  gov- 
ernment receiving  support  under  part  B  for 
shelten  (or  homeleaa  IndivldualB  to  enable 
such  entitles  and  govemmento  to  provide,  or 
arrange  tor  the  provlaion  of,  caae  manage- 
ment sei>luea  for  homdeas  individuals  using 
such  shettera. 
aac  an.  taounBiiBNr  por  the  protuion  op 

.     CABB  MANAGEMENT  aonncaS. 

(a)  Saincaa  Rbquibbd.— Each  unit  of  local 
govemmgnt  or  nonprofit  private  entity 
which  reeetves  aaslstanoe  under  part  B  for  a 
shdter  aor  homdeas  Individuals  shall  pro- 
vide, or  arrange  for  provlaion  of,  case  man- 
agement aervlcea  required  under  sulMection 
(b)  for  hMndeas  individuals  using  such  shel- 
ter. 

(b)  Trpaa  or  Sckvickb.— <1)  In  the  caae  of 
a  shdte*  in  a  locality  in  which  an  agency 
(other  tlian  the  government  or  entity  re- 
ceiving aaalatanpe  under  part  B  for  such 
shelter)  provides  the  services  described  in 
paragrafii  (3)  tat  homeleas  indlviduala,  caae 
managei>ent  aervlcea  required  under  this 
part  include  referral  of  such  individuals  to 
such  agency  and  f ollowup  services  to  ensure 
that  tha  services  described  in  such  para- 
graph ara  provided  to  such  Indlviduala. 

(3)  In  the  caae  oC  a  shdter  tai  a  locality  In 
which  there  Is  bo  agency  deaufced  In  para- 
graph (i).  caae  manageaaeot  servtoea  re- 
qnired  noder  tlria  part  for  hoandnss  taidlvld- 
BBla  taadUda,  to  the  extent  aeedad  by  each 
such  taadlvldttal- 

(A)  tt»  prepataMon.  aaid  the  review  at 
ieaat  evgry  3  montha,  o(  a  piaii  apedfying 
the  needa  of  auoh  tndlvldiial  and  the  aerv- 
lcea that  will  be  provided  to  such  individual 
to  meet  audi  needa; 

(B)  the  provision  of  assistance  in  obtain- 
ing, and  the  coordination  of,  social  and 
maintenance  aervlcea  for  auch  individual, 
such  ss  aervices  relating  to  dally  living  ac- 
tlvltiea,  transportation  services,  habllltatlon 
and  rebabiUtotion  services,  prevocational 
and  vocational  services,  and  housing  serv- 
ices; and 

(C)  the  provlaion  of  assistance  to  auch  in- 
dividual in  obtaining  income  support  aerv- 
lcea, auch  ss  housing  assistance,  food 
stamps,  and  supplemental  security  income 
benefits. 

(c)  FaspaaaircB.- If  any  imit  of  local  gov- 
ernment or  nonprofit  private  entity  operat- 
ing a  shelter  to  which  subsection  (bX3)  ap- 
plies deddea  to  arrange  for  the  provision  of 
case  maaagonent  services  for  homeleas  indi- 
viduals, such  government  or  entity  shall,  in 
adecting  an  entity  to  provide  auch  services, 
give  preference,  if  feasible  and  appropriate, 
to— 

(1)  coaununity  action  agendes  supported 
under  the  Community  Services  BloA  Orant 
Act;  and 

(3)  any  organlaaticHi  to  which  a  State  that 
applied  tor  and  reodved  a  waiver  from  the 
Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Services 
under  Public  Law  W-139  made  a  grant 
under  the  Community  Servlcea  Block  Grant 
Act  for  fiscal  year  1(W4. 

SBC  33S.  AUTBOBBATION. 

To  cafry  out  this  part,  there  are  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  $30,000,000  for  each 
of  the  fiacal  years  1M7  and  1988. 

TlTbE  IV— HOUSING  ASSISTANCE 

SEC    «•!.   BBQUnEMENT    POB   OOMPBBHENglVB 
HCmiLBBB  ASBUTANCS  PLAN. 

(a)  Puui  RaouiaxD.- A  Stete  or  a  metro- 
politan dty  or  uriian  county  that  is  eligible 
to  receive  a  grant  under  the  emergency  shd- 


ter granta  program  in  an  amount  in  excess 
of  the  tnintmiim  allocation  requirement  ap- 
plicable undo:  section  633(b)  of  the  provi- 
sions made  effective  by  section  101(g)  of 
Public  lAW  9»-500  or  PubUc  Law  99-591  may 
receive  asslatanre  authorized  by  this  title 
onlyif- 

(1)  it  submlta  to  the  Interagency  Council 
on  the  Hrandess  established  by  title  I  of 
this  Act  a  comprehensive  homeleas  aasist- 
anoe  plan  (hereinafter  referred  to  aa  the 
"comprehendve  plan");  and 

(3)  the  Interagmcy  Council  approves  the 
plan. 

(b)  Cowmna.— A  comprehensive  plan  sub- 
mitted under  this  section  shall  contain— 

(1)  an  assessment  of  the  size  and  charac- 
teristics of  the  homdess  population  within 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Stete,  dty,  or  county 
subadtting  the  plan; 

(3)  a  description  of  all  available  services 
for  the  homeless  population  within  that  Ju- 
risdiction; 

(S)  a  strategy  to  match  the  needa  of  the 
homeleaa  population  with  available  services 
within  that  Jurisdiction,  including  servioea 
such  as  Job  placement  and  training,  educa- 
tion, health,  housing,  nutrition,  and  income 
maintenance;  and 

(4)  an  explanation  of  how  the  Federal  as- 
sistance provided  under  this  Act  will  com- 
plement and  enhance  the  available  services. 

(c)  Rbvizw.— Upon  receipt  of  a  compre- 
hendve plan,  the  Interagency  Council  shall 
review  the  plan.  Not  later  than  30  days  after 
receipt,  the  Interagency  Council  ahall  ap- 
prove the  plan  unless  the  Council  deter- 
mines that  the  plan  plainly  does  not  satisfy 
the  requiiementa  of  autaaection  (b). 

(d)  PixroBiuiicx  MoRiToaxMO.— (1)  Each 
State  or  other  redpient  described  in  subsec- 
tion (a)  shall  monitor  annually  the  progress 
made  by  that  Stete  or  redpient  in  carrying 
out  ita  comprehendve  plan. 

(2)  Each  Stete  and  other  redpient  re- 
ferred to  in  subsection  (a)  ahall  report  annu- 
ally to  the  Interagency  CH>uncU  the  resulta 
of  such  monitoring.  The  Interagency  Coun- 
cil shall  review  the  reporte  submitted  under 
this  paragraph  and  shall  make  such  recom- 
mendations as  may  be  appropriate. 

(3)  Any  State  or  other  redpient  which 
fails  to  monitor  progress  as  required  by 
paragraph  (1)  shall  not  be  eligible  to  receive 
further  assistance  under  this  title. 

(e)  Pxbformajicb  Evaluations.— Beginning 
with  fiscal  year  1990,  the  Interagency  Coun- 
cil shaU  carry  out  performance  evaluations 
of  the  administration  of  programs  under 
this  Act  by  Statea  and  other  redptents  re- 
ferred to  in  subsection  (a),  indudlng  the 
adequacy  of  performance  monitoring  under 
subsection  (d).  The  Interagency  Council 
shall  thereafter  report  Ite  findings  to  the 
Congress. 

BBC  4«X.  AUTHORIZATIONS  FOR  TRANSmONAL 
BOOSING  AND  EMEBGENCY  SHELTEB 
GBANT8  PBOGBAM8. 

(a)  Trahsitiohal  Housing  Dbhonstra- 
TioN  PaoasAJL— In  addition  to  other 
amounta  authorized  by  law,  there  are  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  for  the  transi- 
tional housing  demonstration  program  car- 
ried out  by  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  pursuant  to  section 
101(g)  of  Public  Law  90-500  or  PubUc  Law 
99-591,  not  to  exceed  $80,000,000  for  fiscal 
year  1987,  and  such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary for  fiscal  year  1988. 

(b)  Wmbwibbci  Shxltbr  Grants  Pro- 
QRAiL— In  addition  to  other  amounta  author- 
ised by  law,  there  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
pn^nlated  for  the  emergency  ahelter  granta 
program  carried  out  by  the  Department  of 


Housing  and  Urban  Development  pursuant 
to  section  101(g)  of  Public  Law  99-500  or 
Public  Law  99-591,  not  to  exceed  $80,000,000 
for  fiacal  year  1987,  and  such  sums  as  may 
be  necessary  for  fiscal  year  1988. 

SEC  4*3.  EMEBGENCY  BHBLTBB  GBANT8  AMEND- 
MENTS. 

(a)  MonxuM  AixocATioa  Amount.— The 
minimum  allocation  established  for  the 
emergency  shdter  granta  program  by  sec- 
tion 523(b)  of  the  providons  made  effective 
by  secUon  101(g)  of  Public  Law  99-500  or 
Public  Law  99-691  is  increased  to  0.3  percent 
of  amoimta  vproprlated  under  section 
402(b). 

(b)  Puunmro  Rbquixbikmt.— The  require- 
ment contained  in  section  S34(a)  of  the  pro- 
vidons made  effective  by  section  101(g)  of 
Public  lAW  99-600  or  Public  Law  09-591 
ahaU  not  apply  to  assistance  provided  under 
the  increased  authority  provided  under  aec- 
Uon  402(b). 

SBC  «•!.  section  a  HOUSING  AaSISTANCE. 

(a)  SacnoN  8  Ezutdig  Houbino.— 

(1)  The  budget  authority  available  under 
section  5(c)  of  the  United  States  Housing 
Act  of  1937  for  assistance  under  section 
8(bKl)  of  auch  Ad  is  authorized  to  be  in- 
creased by  $60,000,000. 

(2)  The  amounta  made  available  under 
this  subsection  shall  be  used  solely  to  assist 
homeless  individuals  and  families,  particu- 
larly the  elderly  and  homeless  families  with 
children. 

(3)  Each  contract  for  annual  contributions 
entered  into  with  a  public  housing  agency  to 
obligate  the  authority  made  available  under 
thia  subsection  to  asdst  the  homeless  shall 
commit  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  to  make  such  authority,  and 
any  amendmenta  increasing  such  authority, 
available  to  the  public  housing  agency  for 
an  aggregate  period  of  5  years. 

(4)  A  contract  for  assistance  paymenta 
under  the  authority  provided  by  this  subsec- 
tion may  be  attached  to  the  structure  if  the 
owner  is  a  nonprofit  organization  that  has 
agreed  to  furnish  decent  housing  and  a  level 
of  support  services  satisfactory  to  the  public 
housing  agency. 

(b)  SacnoN  8  Assistanci  roa  SmoLX 
Room  Occupanct  Dwaixnias.— 

(1)  The  budget  authority  available  under 
section  6(c)  of  the  United  States  Housing 
Act  of  1937  (or  assistance  under  section 
8(eK3)  of  such  Act  is  authorized  to  be  in- 
creased by  $36,000,000. 

(2)  The  amounta  made  avaUable  under 
this  subsection  shall  be  used  only  in  connec- 
tion with  the  moderate  rehabilitation  of 
housing  desCTibed  In  section  8(n)  of  the 
United  States  Housing  Act  of  1937  for  occu- 
pancy by  homeless  individuals  and  families. 

(3)  Each  contract  for  annual  contributions 
entered  into  to  obligate  the  authority  made 
available  under  this  subsection  shall  require 
the  installation  of  a  complete  sprinkler 
system,  hard  wired  smoke  detectors,  and 
auch  other  fire  and  aafety  improvementa  as 
may  be  required  by  Stete  or  local  law. 

(4)  Each  contract  for  aimual  contributions 
entered  into  to  obligate  the  authority  made 
available  under  this  subsection  shall  limit 
the  total  cod  of  each  rehabilitated  unit  to 
$14,000,  exduding  the  expenditures  re- 
quired by  paragraph  (3). 

(6)  The  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  shall  increase  the  limitation 
contained  in  paragraph  (4)  by  an  amount 
the  Secretary  determines  la  reasonable  and 
neceasary  to  accommodate  special  local  con- 
ditions, Indudlng— 

(A)  high  construction  costs; 

(B)  stringent  fire  or  building  codes;  or 


(C)  high  acquidtion  coate 

(6)  Each  contract  for  annual  contributions 
entered  into  with  a  public  hmiaing  agency  to 
obligate  the  authority  made  available  under 
this  subsection  shall— 

(A)  commit  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  to  make  audi  author- 
ity, and  any  amendmenta  increasing  such 
authority,  available  to  the  public  housing 
agency  for  an  aggregate  period  of  10  years; 
and 

(B)  provide  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  with  the  option  to 
renew  the  contrad  for  an  addltlond  period 
of  10  years,  aubjed  to  the  availability  of  ap- 
propriations. 

TITLE  V— HEALTH  SERVICES  AND 
ICENTAL  HEALTH  SERVICES  FOR 
THE  HOMELESS 

SEC  Ml.  SHORT  TmS. 

This  UUe  may  be  dted  as  the  "Health 
Services  and  Mental  Health  Services  for  the 
Homeless  Act". 

Part  A— Health  Sxavicn 

SEC  SI  1.  HEALTH  SERVICES  POR  THE  HOHXLBB8. 

TiUe  m  of  the  PubUc  Health  Service  Ad 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  part: 

"Past  K— Hxalth  Sxavicas  roa  Homxlbss 

Individuals 

"grants  pos  thx  paovision  op  hxalth 

sxrvicxs 

"Sac.  395.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  make 
granta  to  public  and  nonprofit  private  enti- 
ties to  support  the  provldon  of  health  aerv- 
lcea to  homeless  Individuals  and  the  provl- 
don of  mental  health  services  to  homeless 
indlviduala  who  do  not  have  a  chronic 
mental  illness. 

"(b)  Each  entity  which  receives  a  grant 
under  sulxection  (a)  shall— 

"(1)  provide  outpatient  health  services  in 
locations  sccesdble  to  homeleas  individuals; 

"(2)  provide,  or  make  arrangementa  for 
the  provldon  of,  24-hour-a-day  emergency 
health  services  to  homdess  individuds; 

"(3)  make  referrals  of  homeless  individ- 
uals to  hospitals  and  other  institutions  for 
necessary  Inpatient  services,  and  have  a 
written  arrangement  with  one  or  more  hos- 
pitals or  institutions  for  the  acceptance  of 
homeless  individuals  referred  to  such  hospi- 
tal or  institution  by  such  entity; 

"(4KA)  provide  assistance  to  homeless  in- 
dividuals in  establishing  eligibility  for  assist- 
ance under  entitlement  programs  and  In  ob- 
taining necessary  aervices  under  such  pro- 
grams; and 

"(B)  have  written  arrangementa  to  carry 
out  subparagraph  (A)  with  Stete  and  locd 
social  service  agendes  which  provide  serv- 
ices relevant  to  the  needs  of  homeleaa  Indi- 
vldualB; 

"(S)  provide,  or  arrange  (or  the  provldon 
of,  counseling  and  other  mental  health  serv- 
ices (or  homeless  individuals  who  do  not 
have  a  chronic  mental  Qlneaa,  particularly 
counseling  and  mental  health  services  lor 
homeless  (amilles  and  children; 

"(6)  provide,  or  arrange  (or  the  provision 
of,  alcohol  abuse  and  drug  abuse  treatment 
services  for  homdeas  individuals;  and 

"(7)  provide,  or  arrange  for  the  provision 
o(.  any  other  service  for  homdeas  individ- 
uals that  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
tary by  regulation  in  order  to  med  the  ee- 
sential  needs  of  homdess  individuals  for 
health  services. 

"(c)  In  making  granta  under  this  section, 
the  Secretary  shall  give  preference  to  com- 
munity health  centers  supported  under  sec- 
tion 330  and  other  public  and  nonprofit  prt- 
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wlildi  have  ooMrienoe  In  pro- 
prtaBiry  beftltb  care 
tndMdnals  »"«*  mecU- 
poptilattom. 

AnUCABU  TO  OUURB 

(a)  Badi  ndptant  of  a  grant 
thli  part  dian  provide  the  aenrloea  re- 
~     witblntlMUmlUof 
to  any  ^  ■)■"'■■■  IndtTfclual  re- 
of  tha  tndhrtitaal'a  aliflity  to  pay  for 
of  radi  ■ervioea.  If  any  redpl- 
oC  a  grant  under  tliia  part  Impoeee 
tar  Mrrtoea  fumlahed  under  the 


•^1)  AaD  be  made  aooonUng  to  a  public 
BtedoleofdiargeB: 

■^l)  aay  not  be  impoaed  with  reject  to 

ne  i>  below  the  non- 

I  official  puieitj  Une  defined  by 

the  OCflee  of  ManageoMnt  and  Budget  (and 

nfind  aiiiwr*"T  In  aecordanoe  with  section 

tlKS)  of  the  Oamfbaa  Recoodllation  Act  of 

llUKand 

•^S)  ihan  be   adjurted  to   reflect   the 

and  iBBOiirrra  of  the  Indlvlduala  to 

nch  eerrieea  are  provfaled. 

'tbXD  Ftaadi  provided  under  any  grant 

BMde  under  aeetlaB  S96  may  not  be  uaed— 

"(A)  to  provide  aervioea  other  than  the 

in  aoeh  aectii».  and  aerv- 

In  paragraph  (3)  of  this  sub- 


~(B)  to  make  eaah  payments,  without  con- 
lidH^lan.  to  any  individual: 

*XO  to  purdiaae  or  improve  land,  to  pur- 
ebMB,  fiMlnri.  or  permanently  Improve 
(other  than  minor  itmodriing)  any  building 
or  other  fadUty.  or  to  purchase  ma]or  medi- 
cal «i|»if»i«wt  unlem  the  Secretary  finds, 
on  a  showing  of  exceptional  drcum- 
,  that  a  waiver  of  this  Bui>paragraph  is 
'  in  order  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
ofthlBpart;or 

"(D)  to  satlaty  any  reouirement  for  the 
TfilfTiiiMM!'*  of  non-Vederal  funds  as  a  con- 
ditlan  of  Vednal  funds. 

"XO  Mb  grant  may  lie  approved  under  this 
part  iiiifci  an  appMemtlon  therefor  has  been 
■BtmKtad  to.  and  approved  by,  the  Secre- 
tary. 8adi  application  shall  be  in  such  form, 
be  antanittwrt  in  sodi  manner,  and  contain 
or  be  T*"**^  by  such  information  as 
the  aecretary  may  by  regulation  specify. 
Tlw  Secretary  shall  not  approve  any  appll- 
eatlan  under  thia  part  unlem  the  application 
coBtalna  lanranoeB  that  the  applicant — 

'XD  wm  uae  the  funda  provided  under  this 
part  oDly  for  the  purpoaes  vedfied  in  the 
■waoiBd  applieattop; 

•\ti  wm  eetaWish  such  fiscal  control  and 
tODd  anwwiiitliig  procedures  as  may  be  nec- 
to  enaure  proper  dtsbursement  and 
:  of  Vtoderal  funds  paid  to  the  ap- 
rthiipart; 

**(S)  wfD  wtaWiah  an  ongoing  quality  as- 
BuiaiiBe  program  to  monitor  servioea  fur- 
nislied  under  the  grant  and  will  maintain 
eonHdentlaltty  of  patient  records; 

"m  haa.  In  the  case  of  an  applicant  for  a 
prmaet  wtaldi  will  serve  a  group  of  indlvld- 
oala  a  subatantial  proportion  of  which  are 
of  Umtted  AigliBh-9eaktaig  ability— 

"UD  «iBfeim>ed  a  plan  aiMl  made  arrange- 
I  taflored  to  the  needs  of  such  indivld- 
for  the  provklona  of  servioea,  to  the 
Ue,  in  the  language  and  cul- 
toral  eoBtext  most  appropriate  to  such  Indi- 


-IXi  Idsntlfled  an  taidhridual  on  lU  staff— 
"(1)  who  ia  fluent  both  in  English  and  In 

the  hmgnaf  moot  appropriate  to  sudi  indl- 

vldiiata;aad 
"(ll)  wtooae  respcnibilitiea  shall  include 

fuvldliig  guidance  to  such  individuals  and 


to  avpropriate  staff  members  with  respect 
to  cifltural  sensitivities  and  the  bridging  of 
lingdstic  and  cultural  dlf  f  erenoea:  and 

"(SO  will  report  to  the  Secretary  anntially 
on  the  utUiaatlon.  cost,  and  outcome  of  serv- 
ices furnished  under  this  part 

"BVALUATIOH8  AND  aBTOBTS 

"Sac.  397.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  conduct, 
or  arrange  for  the  conduct  of,  evaluations  of 
services  provfaled  under  grants  under  section 
395. 

"(b)  within  one  year  after  the  date  of  m- 
actment  of  this  part,  and  annually  thereaf- 
ter, the  Secretary  shall  prepare  and  trans- 
mit to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human 
Resources  of  the  Senate  and  the  Committee 
on  Aiergy  and  Commerce  of  the  House  of 
Repsesmtatives  a  report  summarizing  the 
evaluations  conducted  under  subsection  (a) 
during  the  preceding  year. 
"DininnoiTB 

"Sac.  398.  For  purposes  of  this  part: 

"(L)  The  term  'homeless  individual'  has 
the  same  meaning  as  in  section  3  of  the 
Urgait  Relief  for  the  Homeless  Act. 

"(3)  The  term  'medically  underserved  pop- 
ulation' means  a  population  designated  by 
the  Secretary  under  section  330(bK3). 

"(3)  The  term  'metropolitan  city'  has  the 
same  meaning  as  In  section  102(aK4)  of  the 
Hougtng  and  Community  Development  Act 
of  igr74. 

"(4)  The  term  'shelter*  means  any  super- 
vised public  or  private  facility  designed  to 
proTlile  temporary  living  accornmodations. 

"(S)  The  term  'urban  county'  has  the 
sama  meaning  as  in  section  103(aK6)  of  the 
Houglng  and  Community  Development  Act 
of  ir74. 

"AUTHOaiZATIOR  OF  APPXOFKIATIOHS 

"Sac.  399.  To  carry  out  this  part,  there  are 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  $30,000,000 
for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1987  and  1988.". 
Past  B— Mkiital  Hxalth  Saavicn 

SBC  Ul.  BMKBGKNCY  MKNTAL  HEALTH  SKBVICK8 
POR  HOHSUBS  INDIVimJALS  HAVING 
CHBONIC  MDrTAL  ILLNBS8. 
Title  XIX  of  the  Public  Health  Service 

Act  k  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 

the  following  new  part: 

"Pamt  D— Exkbgkiict  Assistamcx  Fob  Homk- 

LEgS     MXRTALLT     IlX     IlTDIVIDDALS     BLOCK 
OgAMT 

"ADTBOaiZATIOK  OP  APTaOPaiATIONS 

"Sac.  1931.  (a)  To  carry  out  this  part, 
there  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$56,«00.000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1987 
and  1988. 

"(fe)  Of  the  total  amount  appropriated  to 
carry  out  thia  part  for  any  fiscal  year,  not 
more  than  1  percent  shall  be  used  by  the 
Secretary  to  pay  the  costs  of  administering 
this  part. 

"ALLOnfXNTS 

"Stoc.  1932.  (aXl)  Except  as  provided  in 
subaections  (b)  and  (c),  the  allotment  of  a 
State  tmder  this  part  for  a  fiscal  year  Is  the 
sum  of  the  amounts  determined  under  para- 
graphs (2)  and  (3)  for  the  State  and  metro- 
politan dtles  and  urlian  coimties  in  the 
State  for  such  fiscal  year. 

"(I)  The  Secretary  shall  determine  the 
amount  that  would  be  allotted  to  each  State 
from  the  total  amount  available  for  allot- 
ments under  this  section  for  a  fiscal  year 
(after  the  applicaUon  of  section  1931(b))  If 
the  percentage  of  such  total  available 
amount  that  would  be  allotted  to  such  State 
is  equal  to  the  percentage  of  the  total 
amount  available  for  grants  under  section 
106(d)  of  the  Housing  and  Community  De- 


velopment Act  of  1974  for  the  fiscal  year 
prior  to  sach  fiscal  year  that  is  allocated  to 
such8tat4. 

"(3)  The  Secretary  shall  determine  the 
amount  that  would  be  allotted  to  each  met- 
ropolitan city  and  urban  county  In  a  State 
fnun  the  total  amount  available  for  allot- 
ments under  this  section  for  a  fiscal  year 
(after  the  application  of  section  1931(b))  U 
the  perogntage  of  such  total  available 
amount  that  would  be  allotted  to  such  dty 
or  county  is  equal  to  the  percentage  of  the 
total  amolmt  available  for  grants  under  sec- 
tion 106  of  the  Housing  and  C^ommunity  De- 
velopment Act  of  1974  for  the  fiscal  year 
prior  to  sach  fiscal  year  that  is  allocated  to 
such  dty  Vt  county. 

"(4)  Notwithstanding  paragraph  (1),  the 
allotment  of  the  District  of  Columbia  under 
this  part  for  a  fiacal  year  shall  be  the 
amount  dttermlned  by  the  Secretary  for  the 
District  ot  Columbia  under  paragraph  (3)  or 
the  amo\|nt  determined  under  subsection 
(b),  whldiever  Is  greater. 

"(b)  Notwithstanding  subsection  (a),  the 
allotment  of  a  State  under  this  section  for 
any  fiscal  year  shall  not  be  less  than  one- 
half  of  one  percent  of  the  amount  available 
for  allotments  imder  this  section  (after  the 
appUcatiod  of  section  19Sl(b))  for  such 
fiscal  year. 

"(cXl)  For  purposes  of  subsections  (a)  and 
(b),  the  allotment  of  each  territory  under 
this  part  for  a  fiscal  year  shall  be  deter- 
mined in  accordance  with  paragraphs  (3) 
and  (3). 

"(3)  In  accordance  with  subaections  (a) 
and  (b),  a  total  allotment  under  this  part  for 
all  territcries  shall  be  determined  for  a 
fiacal  year  as  if  all  territories  were  deemed 
to  be  one  State. 

"(3)  The  allotment  of  a  territory  under 
this  part  for  a  fiacal  year  shall  be  the 
amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  the 
amount  ctetermined  under  paragraph  (3)  for 
such  fiscal  year  as  the  population  of  the  ter- 
ritory bears  to  the  population  of  all  territo- 
ries. 

"(4)  For  piuposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
term  'territory'  means  the  Virgin  Islands. 
Amerioui  Samoa,  Guam,  the  Trust  Terri- 
tory of  the  Padfic  Islands,  and  the  Com- 
monwealth of  the  Northern  Mariana  Is- 
lands. 

"(d)  If  the  total  amount  of  funds  appro- 
priated uDder  section  1931  for  a  fiscal  year 
and  avaOftble  for  allotment  under  this  sec- 
tion for  auch  fiacal  year  Is  not  otherwise  al- 
lotted to  Btates  because— 

"(1)  one  or  more  States  have  not  sutanlt- 
ted  an  amplication  or  deacrlptlon  of  activl- 
Uee  in  accordance  with  section  1935  for  such 
fiscal  year. 

"(2)  one  or  more  States  have  notified  the 
Secretary  that  they  do  not  Intend  to  use  the 
fuU  amount  of  their  allotment;  or 

"(3)  sogne  aUotments  of  Statea  are  offset 
or  rq)ai<|  under  secticm  1917(b)(3)  (as  such 
section  M>PUe>  ^  l^l>l>  V*xt  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 1935(d)), 

the  amount  not  allotted  shall  be  allotted 
among  egch  of  the  remaining  States  in  pro- 
portion to  the  amount  otherwise  allotted  to 
such  States  for  such  fiacal  year  without 
regard  to  this  subsection. 

"tATKBHTB  TTHDKa  ALLOTMKirTS 

"Sac.  1B33.  (a)  For  each  fiacal  year,  the 
Secretary  shall  make  payments,  as  provided 
by  secUoh  e603(a)  of  UUe  31,  United  States 
Code,  to  each  State  frran  Its  allotment 
under  section  1932  from  amounts  appropri- 
ated for  that  fiacal  year. 


"(b)  Any  amount  paid  to  a  State  for  a 
fiscal  year  and  remaining  unobligated  at  the 
end  of  such  year  shall  remain  available  for 
the  next  fiscal  year  to  such  State  for  the 
purpoaes  for  which  it  was  made. 


"nsK  or  ALLomxirrs 

"Sac.  19S4.  (aXl)  Except  as  provided  In 
subsection  (b),  amounts  paid  to  a  State 
under  section  1933  shall  be  used  by  such 
State  to  assist  In  the  carrying  out  of  emer- 
gency projects  for  homeless  individuals  who 
have  chronic  mental  illnesses.  Such  projects 
shall  Indude  each  of  the  following  activl- 
Ues: 

"(A)  The  provision  of  outreach  services 


"(1)  homeless  individuals:  and 

"(11)  individuals  who  have  chronic  mental 
illnesses  and  who  are  at  risk  of  becoming 
homeless  iiuUviduals. 

"(B)  The  provision  of  outpatient  mental 
health  services,  partial  hospitalization,  diag- 
nostic services,  crisis  intervention  services, 
and  habllitatlon  and  rehabilitation  services 
to- 

"(1)  hcxneleas  individuals:  and 

"(11)  Individuals  who  have  chronic  mental 
illnesses  and  who  are  at  risk  of  becoming 
homeless  individuals. 

"(C)  The  provision  of  training  to  individ- 
uals who  provide  services  to  homeless  indi- 
viduals, induding  individuals  who  work  in 
shelters,  mental  health  clinics,  and  other 
sites  where  homeless  individuals  receive 
services. 

"(D)  The  provision  of  case  management 
services  to  homeless  individuals,  induding, 
as  needed  by  each  such  individual- 

"(i)  the  preparation,  and  the  review  at 
least  every  3  months,  of  a  plan  for  the  pro- 
vision of  mental  health  services  to  such  indi- 
vidual; 

"(11)  the  provision  of  assistance  in  obtain- 
ing, and  the  coordination  of,  social  and 
maintenance  services  for  such  Individiial, 
such  as  services  relating  to  daily  living  ac- 
tivities, transportation  services,  habllitatlon 
and  rehabilitation  services,  prevocatlonal 
and  vocati<mal  services,  and  housing  serv- 
ices; and 

"(ill)  the  provision  of  assistance  to  such 
individual  in  obtaining  Income  support  serv- 
ices, such  as  housing  assistance,  food 
stamps,  and  supplemental  security  income 
benefits. 

"(E)  The  provision  of  supervised  services 
or  living  services  for  homeless  individuals  in 
settings  not  supported  under  the  transition- 
al housing  demonstration  program  carried 
out  by  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  pursuant  to  section 
101(g)  of  PubUc  Law  99-500  or  Public  Law 
99-591. 

"(2)  Training  required  under  paragr^h 
(IXC)  shall  bidude  training  to  enable  indi- 
viduals providing  services  to  homeless  indi- 
viduals to— 

"(A)  Identify  individuals  with  chronic 
mental  illneas; 

"(B)  refer  homeless  individuals  to  avaU- 
able  services  iat  such  individuals,  including 
Job  training  servteea,  literacy  education, 
community  health  centers,  and  community 
mental  health  centers;  and 

"(C)  identify,  and  assist  homeless  individ- 
uals to  participate  in.  Federal  and  State  pro- 
grams providing  benefite  for  homeless  indi- 
viduals. 

"(b)  A  State  may  not  use  amounts  paid  to 
it  under  section  1933  to— 

"(1)  provide  Inpatient  services: 

"(2)  make  cash  payments  to  Intended  re- 
dplente  of  services; 


"(3)  purchase  or  Improve  land,  purchase, 
construct,  or  permanently  improve  (other 
than  mL.or  remodeling)  any  building  or 
other  facility,  or  purchase  major  medical 
equipment;  or 

"(4)  satisfy  any  requirement  for  the  ex- 
penditure of  non-Federal  funds  as  a  condi- 
tion for  the  receipt  of  Federal  funds. 
The  Secretary  may  waive  the  limitation  con- 
tained in  paragraph  (3)  upon  the  request  of 
a  State  if  the  Seovtary  finds  that  there  are 
extraordinary  circumstances  to  Justify  the 
waiver  and  that  granting  the  waiver  will 
assist  in  carrying  out  this  part. 

"(c)  Not  more  than  5  percent  of  the  total 
amount  paid  to  a  State  under  section  1933 
for  a  fiacal  year  may  be  used  for  administer- 
ing the  funds  made  available  under  section 
1933.  The  State  shall  pay  from  non-Federal 
sources  the  remaining  costs  of  administer- 
ing such  funds. 

"AFPUCATIOIf  AND  DiscaimoM  OP  ACTiVlTias; 


"Sac.  1935.  (aXl)  In  order  to  recdve  an  al- 
lotment for  a  fiscal  year  under  section  1932. 
a  State  shall  submit  an  application  to  the 
Secretary.  Each  such  application  shall  be  in 
such  form  as  the  Secretary  shall  require, 
and  shall  be  submitted  with  tlie  application 
required  by  section  1916(a)  or  at  such  other 
time  ss  the  Secretary  shall  require. 

"(2)  Each  application  required  under  para- 
graph (1)  for  an  allotment  undo'  section 

1932  for  a  fiscal  year  shall  contain  assur- 
ances that  the  State  will  meet  the  require- 
ments of  subsection  (b). 

'(bXl)  As  part  of  the  aimual  application 
required  by  subsection  (a)  for  an  allotment 
for  any  fiscal  year,  the  chief  executive  offi- 
cer of  each  State  shall— 

"(A)  certify  that  the  State  agrees  to  use 
the  funds  allotted  to  it  uitder  section  1932  in 
accordance  with  the  requlremente  of  this 
part; 

"(B)  certify  that,  in  the  case  of  an  allot- 
ment for  fiscal  year  1988.  the  services  to  be 
provided  to  homeless  individuals  imder  this 
part  have  been  considered  in  the  prepara- 
tion of,  have  been  induded  la.  and  are  con- 
sistent with,  the  State  comprehensive 
mental  health  services  plan  required  under 
subpart  2  of  part  B; 

"(C)  certify  that  the  Stete  will  ensure 
that  homeless  individuals  who  are  alcohol- 
ics, alcohol  abusers,  or  drug  abusers  will  be 
referred  to  appropriate  alcohol  abuse  and 
drug  abuse  treatment  and  rehabilitation 
services,  including  services  available  under 
secUon  1921; 

"(D)  certify  that  the  State  will  ensure 
that  the  activities  conducted  imder  this  part 
will  be  coordinated  with  transitional  hous- 
ing provided  under  the  transitional  housing 
demonstration  program  carried  out  by  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment pursuant  to  section  101(g)  of  PubUc 
Law  99-500  or  Public  Law  99-591; 

"(E)  certify  that  the  Stote  wlU  expend,  in 
each  metropolitan  dty  or  urban  county  for 
which  the  Secretary  makes  a  determination 
imder  section  1932(aX3)  for  a  fiacal  year,  an 
amount  to  carry  out  the  activities  required 
under  this  part  which  is  equal  to  the 
amount  determined  by  the  Secretary  under 
such  section  for  such  dty  or  county  for  such 
fiscal  year  and 

"(F)  certify  that  the  Stete  agrees  that 
Federal  funds  made  available  under  section 

1933  for  any  period  will  be  so  used  as  to  sup- 
plement and  increase  the  level  of  State, 
local,  and  other  ix>n-Federal  funda  that 
would  in  the  abaence  of  such  Federal  funds 
be  made  available  for  the  programs  and  ac- 
tivities for  which  funds  are  provided  under 


that  section  and  will  in  no  event  supplant 
such  State,  local  and  other  non-Federal 
funds. 

"(2)  An  application  by  a  State  under  this 
section  for  an  allotment  for  fiscal  year  1988 
shall  Include,  for  each  metropolitan  dty  and 
urban  county  in  the  State  for  which  the 
Oovemor  of  the  State  desires  a  determina- 
tion be  made  under  section  1932(aX3),  a 
statement  from  the  chief  executive  officer 
of  such  city  or  county  which  contains  the 
certifications  specified  in  paragraph  (1) 
with  respect  to  such  dty  or  county  and  the 
description  of  activities  specified  in  suboeo- 
tion  (c)  with  respect  to  such  dty  or  county. 

"(c)  The  chief  executive  officer  of  a  Stete 
shall,  as  part  of  the  application  required  by 
subsection  (a)  for  any  fiscal  year,  also  pre- 
pare and  furnish  the  Secretary  (in  accord- 
ance with  such  form  as  the  Secretary  shaD 
provide)  with  a  description  of  the  intended 
use  of  the  paymente  the  State  will  receive 
under  section  1933  for  the  fiscal  year  for 
which  the  application  is  submitted,  indud- 
ing information  on  the  programs  and  activi- 
ties to  be  supported  snd  services  to  be  pro- 
vided. The  description  shall  be  made  public 
within  the  State  in  such  manner  as  to  f  acQl- 
tete  comment  from  any  person  (induding 
any  Federal  or  other  public  agency)  during 
development  of  the  description  and  after  Ite 
transmittal.  The  description  shall  be  revised 
(consistent  with  this  section)  throughout 
the  year  as  may  be  necessary  to  reflect  sub- 
stantial changes  in  the  programs  and  activi- 
ties assisted  by  the  State  under  this  part, 
and  any  revision  shall  be  subject  to  the  re- 
qulremente of  the  preceding  sentence. 

"(d)  Fxcept  where  Inconsistent  with  the 
provisions  of  this  part,  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 1914(b),  secUon  1917(a),  paragraphs  (1) 
through  (S)  of  section  1917(b),  and  sections 
1918.  1919.  and  1920  shall  apply  to  pay- 
mente made  to  a  Stete  imder  this  part  in 
the  same  manner  as  such  provisions  apply 
to  paymente  made  to  a  State  under  part  B 
of  this  tiUe. 

"UKPmiTioirs 

"Sac.  1936.  For  purpoaes  of  this  part: 

"(1)  The  term  'homeless  individual'  means 
a  homeless  individual  (as  such  term  is  de- 
fined in  section  3  of  the  Urgent  Relief  for 
the  Homdess  Act)  who  has  a  chronic 
mental  illness. 

"(2)  The  term  'metropolitan  dty'  has  the 
same  meaning  as  in  secticm  102  of  the  Hous- 
ing and  Community  Development  Act  of 
1974. 

"(3)  The  term  'urban  county'  has  the 
same  meaning  as  in  section  102  of  the  Houa- 
ing  and  Community  Devdopment  Act  of 
1974.". 

TITLE  VI— A8SX7RINO  THE  EDUCATION 
OF  HOMELESS  CHIIDREN 

BBC  Ml.  STATE  PLANS  POB  ISB  EDUCATION  OP 
HOMBLBSB  nm  JWtBW. 

Subpart  3  of  part  C  of  the  Oeneral  Educa- 
tion Provisions  Act  is  amended  by  inserting 
after  section  436  the  following  new  section: 

"STATl  FLAMS  FOB  THE  BDUCATIOa  OP 

HOMKLaas  cHnjiBii  aaqpiaaD 
"Sac.  436A.  (aXl)  Each  State  educational 
agency  shall  adopt  and  implement  a  plan  to 
ensure  that  each  hcmideas  dilld  within  the 
State  is  provided  full  and  equal  educational 
opportunities. 

"(2)  Each  State  plan  adopted  under  para- 
graph (1)  of  thia  subsection  shall  contain 
provisions  designed  to— 

'"(A)  authorize  the  State  educational 
agency,  the  local  educational  agency,  the 
parent  or  guardian  of  the  homeless  child,  or 
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to  make  the  de- 
la^mr   thia   anetlfln: 


(U  a  deacriptkm  of  the  exemplary  pro- 
teee  which  —*-*«"*■'  is  soucht: 


SBC  Tat.  AimoRizBD  AunvmBs. 
Demonatratlon  grante  under  this  title  may 
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wockcr  to  make  tbede- 
thls  Kctton; 

tor  Mtoetinc  the 

within 

f  or  the  expenoM 

of  the  bome- 

requlre- 
■o  u  to  bar  any  borne- 


•next)  Bidi  plaa  adopted  imdv  ttala 
that 
I  vltbin  the  State  wffl  eoawly  with 
I  oC  paracrapba  (S)  tbrouch 
WoCtMaauliaBBtinn 

■XS)  The  loeal  odBcatinnal  agency  of  each 
iMBilMi  difld  dMll  ettber^ 
**(▲)  eonttiiM  tbe  ebfldl  edueatkn  In  tbe 
',  ot  ocl^  for  tbe  remainder  of 


"CB)  enrall  the  dilld  tn  the  lebool  dlatrlct 
I  tbe  chad  li  Mtually  Uflnc 
■  k  to  the  ailkra  beat  Interest 
"(»  Tlw  dkote  nqulred  by  pazacraph  (3) 
iiiall  be  avaOaUe  ngardleai  of  whether  the 
chOd  la  Uvtaw  with  tbe  bomeleai  parents  or 
baa  been  twpotaiily  idaoed  elsewhere  by 
ttaeparanta. 
"(4)  Saeli  liiaiirilii  child  shaU  be  provided 
tniHpactatlan  to  the  school  se- 
fMiiiiig  to  the  proTisloDS  of  para- 
1(1). 

*^S)  Tite  reoovds  of  ea^  homeless  chOd 
dianbeBHlntataMd- 

*%▲)  so  that  ttie  reeords  are  immediately 
sfaOable  when  a  etaDd  enters  a  new  school 
diati«et;aod 

"(B)  In  a  BBSHoaer  eonslstent  with  section 
4nofthteAct. 
**(«)  Bach  local  educational  asency  shaU 
that  eedi  hoiw>sa  child  may  par- 
te an  fdnratkwsl   mrocrmms  and 
I  for  wtaUi  the  aiild  meeU  the  ellcl- 
tamty  criteria,  tadiidlnc  spedal  procrams 
'  ednratlmial  proframs  for 
disadvantaced.  and  for  stu- 
I  with  Umtted  Iftnllsh  proficiency;  pro- 
I  In  voeatlOBal  education;  procrams  for 
the  gifted  and  talented;  and  school  meals 


DBBnONA- 

Acnvmifs 


ia)  «^— — "  A0XBOBITT.— <1)  The  Secre- 
tary Shan,  troaa  funds  apinoprlated  pursu- 
ant to  snbaegtion  (f),  make  grants  for  exem- 
plary pngrana  that  successfully  address 
the  needs  of  hwiwVas  students  In  elementa- 
zy  and  aecondary  achools  of  the  applicant. 

(3)  The  BecKtary  diall.  In  accordance 
with  snbaertton  (e).  ccnduct  dissemination 
Mitlflttos  of  exeavdazy  prognms  designed 


OANIB  AND 

tioM  or  nranuTioN 


to 


the 


educational  needs  of 
and  seooDdary  school 


<b) 


Amicsna.— The    Secretary     shall 
grants  to  State  and  local  educational 
1  tot  the  puipuse  described  in  para- 
i(l)ofsabaeetton(a). 

'  von  QaAMTS.— No  applicant 
reoetfe  an  enmplary  grant  under  this 
the  ajpikant  Is  located  in  a 
I  aulmttted  a  State  plan  in 
with  the  provislaDs  of  section 
4MA  of  the  Ocneral  Educations  Provisions 


(e) 


(d)  Anucsxnai.— Bach  applicant  which 
desires  to  reoelfe  a  demonstration  grant 
under  this  seetlan  shall  submit  sn  spplica- 
tlon  to  the  Seoetary  at  such  time,  in  such 
and  containing  or  accompanied  by 
.  tnfarmatlan  as  the  Secretary  may  rea- 
'  reonlre.  Bsch  such  application  shall 


(U  a  descriptkm  of  the  exemplary  pro- 
gia»i  for  wtaieb  aaristanoe  is  sought; 

(9  aswiTsmtt  that  the  applicant  will 
traasmlt  inf  mmatlon  with  respect  to  tbe 
conduct  of  the  progrsm  for  which  assistance 
isseught; 

(D  such  additional  assurances  that  the 
Secretary  determines  are  neceanry. 

(eO  DissBMniATioii  or  IxroKKAXioii  Acxivi- 
xng.— Tbe  Secretary  shall,  from  funds  ap- 
proerlated  pursuant  to  subsectltm  (f),  ooa- 
duct,  directly  or  indirectly  by  way  of  grant, 
contract,  or  other  arrangement,  rtlMwnlns- 
tion  activities  designed  to  inform  State  and 
locad  educational  agencies  of  exemplary  pro- 
graau  which  successfully  address  the  spe- 
cial needs  of  homeless  students. 

(f)  AmoraiAxiom  Authomizd.— There 
are  authorlnd  to  be  appropriated  $2JM0,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  1M7  and  $5,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  1088  to  carry  out  the  provi- 
sioos  of  this  section. 
TTTLE   Vn-JOB   TRAININO   FOR   THE 

HOMELESS  DEMONSTRATION 

PROJECT 
SMC  in.  DUIONSTBATION  PBOCSAM  AUTHORIZBD. 

(a)  OxmBAL  AtrrROKiTT.— The  Secretary 
shall,  f nxn  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to 
section  708,  make  grants  for  the  Federal 
share  of  Job  training  demonstration  projects 
for  homeless  individuals  in  accordance  with 
tbe  provisions  of  this  title. 

(b)  CoRTBACT  AuTHOUTT.— The  Secretary 
is  authorized  to  enter  into  such  contracts 
with  State  and  local  putdlc  agencies,  private 
nooproflt  organisations,  private  businesses, 
and  other  appropriate  entitles  ss  may  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
UUt. 

SBC     T«X.     KUGIBIUTY     FOK     DKMONSmATION 
GBANT8. 

No  applicant  may  receive  a  demonstration 
grant  under  this  title  unless  the  applicant  is 
located  within  a  State  which  has  submitted 
a  comprehensive  plan  in  accordance  with 
tbe  provisions  of  this  Act. 

SBC  TO.  APFUCATION. 

Ekch  am>llcant  which  desires  to  receive  a 
demonstration  grant  under  this  title  shall 
submit  an  application  to  the  Secretary  at 
such  time,  in  such  manner,  and  containing 
or  gccompanied  by  such  Information  as  the 
Secretary  may  reasonably  require.  Each 
such  application  shall  include— 

(Da  description  of  tbe  activities  for  which 
assktance  is  sought; 

(3)  plans  for  the  coordination  and  out- 
reach activities,  particularly  with  case  man- 
agers and  care  providers,  designed  to 
achieve  referral  of  homeless  individuals  to 
the  demonstration  projects  authorized  by 
thlsUUe: 

(S)  plans  to  offer  in-shelter  training  actlvl- 
tiea  and  services,  and  to  perform  training 
services  snd  activities  so  as  to  incresae  the 
participation  of  homeless  individuals  in  tbe 
demonstration  project; 

(4)  a  description  of  the  standards  by 
whkb  performance  may  be  measured  under 
the  demonstration  project,  together  with  as- 
surances that  a  preliminary  evaluation  of 
the  project  will  be  completed  not  later  than 
the  end  of  the  first  year  for  which  asslst- 
anoe  Is  sought; 

(I)  sssurances  that  the  recipient  of  dem- 
onstration grants  under  this  title  will  pay 
the  non-Federa.'  share  of  the  activities  for 
wtdch  assistance  Is  sought  from  non-Federal 
sources;  snd 

(t)  such  additional  assurances  as  the  Sec- 
retary determines  are  necessary  to  Insure 
compliance  with  the  requirements  of  this 
Utle. 


SBC  Tst.  AtJTHOgizKD  Acnvmn. 

Demongtrmtlon  grants  under  this  title  may 
be  used  9k — 

(1)  baste  skills  taistruction; 

(3)  renedial  education  activities; 
(»  baste  literacy  Instruction; 

(4)  Job  March  activities: 

(5)  Job  counseling; 

(6)  Job  preparatory  training.  Including 
resume  writing  and  interviewing  skills;  and 

(7)  any  other  activities  described  in  sec- 
tion 304  of  the  Job  Training  Partnership 
Act  whl«b  the  grant  recipient  determines 
will  contribute  to  carrying  out  the  objec- 
tives of  this  titie. 

for  homeless  individuals. 

BBC  TW.   PAYIOCNTB:   PCDBKAL  8HASB:  LHOTA- 
TION. 

(a)  PAmxms.— The  Secretary  shall  pay  to 
each  applicant  having  an  application  ap- 
proved taider  section  703  the  Federal  share 
of  the  cost  of  activities  described  in  the  v>- 
plicatiim. 

(b)  Fbbkal  Shakx.— <1)  The  Federal  share 
for  each  fiscal  year  shall  be  BO  percent. 

(3)  The  non-Federal  share  of  payments 
under  this  titie  may  be  in  cash  or  in  kind 
fairly  evaluated,  including  plant  equipment 
or  services. 

(c)  LmiTATioK.— The  Secretsry  may  not 
make  grants  in  any  State  in  an  aggregate  in 
excess  of  15  i>ercent  of  the  amount  appro- 
priated to  carry  out  this  titie  In  each  fiscal 
year. 

SEC  TM.  BVALUATION. 

(a)  DXtfOHSTXATIOIl  PaOJXCT  RXSFOHSIBII^ 

ITT.— The  Secretary  shaU  annually  evaluate 
each  project  assisted  under  this  titie.  The 
Secretary  shall  prepare  and  submit  a  report 
to  the  Hiteragency  Council  of  the  evalua- 
tions required  by  this  subsection  at  the  end 
of  each  fiscal  year.  Not  later  than  6  months 
before  tbe  termination  date  specified  in  sec- 
tion 709^  the  Secretary  shall  prepare  and 
submit  a  final  report  of  tbe  evaluations  re- 
quired fay  this  subsection  to  the  President, 
to  the  Congress,  and  to  the  Interagency 
Coundl. 

(b)  CopTKirTS  OP  EVAI.X7ATIOH8.— Each  eval- 
uation required  by  this  section  shall  in- 
clude— 

(1)  the  number  of  homeless  individuals 
served; 

(3)  the  number 
placed  in  Jobs; 

(3)  the  average 
under  tlie  project; 

(4)  the  average 
project;  and 

(5)  the  average  retention  rate  of  place- 
ments of  homeless  individuals  after  training 
with  asstrtance  made  under  this  titie. 

(C)  BVALUATIOR  ST  IirnXAGKIICT  COUHCIU— 

(1)  The  Interagency  Council  shaU  evaluate 
each  project  receiving  asslwtanfe  under  this 
titie. 

(3)  The  Interagency  CouncO  shaU  prepare 
and  publish  a  report  of  its  findings  in  the 
annual  report  of  the  CoundL  The  evalua- 
tion of  the  dem(»istration  projects  author- 
ized by  this  titie  shall  Include  a  determina- 
tion of  the  relative  effectiveness  of  pro- 
grams agslsted  under  this  title  together  with 
recommendations,  including  recommenda- 
tions for  legislation,  to  the  Congress  on  Job 
training  programs  for  homeless  individuals 
to  be  established  on  a  national  basis. 

SEC  TIT.  PETDnnONS. 

As  used  in  this  titie— 

(1)  the  term  "applicant"  means  public 
agendea.  private  nonprofit  organizations, 
private  businesses,  and  other  impropriate 
entities; 
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of  homeless  individuals 
length  of  training  time 
training  cost  under  the 


(3)  the  term  "Interagency  Council" 
the  Interagency  Council  on  the  Homeleas; 

(3)  the  term  "local  public  agency"  means 
any  public  agency  of  a  general  purpose  po- 
Utlcal  subdhrlalon  of  a  State  which  has  the 
power  to  levy  taxes  and  spend  funds,  as  weU 
as  general  corporate  and  police  powers; 

(4)  tbe  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor,  and 

(6)  the  term  "State"  means  each  of  the 
several  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 

8K.   T«.   AUTSOUSATION   OT    APPEOPSIATIONS: 
ATAOABOITT  OP  FUNDS. 

(a)  AUTHOBIZATIOH    Or   AFPaOPKIATIOm.— 

There  are  authorised  to  be  appropriated 
$10,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1988  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  titie. 

(b)  AvAiLAXiuTT  OP  FoHss.— Funds  obli- 
gated for  any  fiscal  year  may  be  expended 
by  each  recipient  during  that  fiscal  year  and 
the  succeeding  fiscal  year. 

SBC  TtS.  RUHNATION. 

The  provisions  of  this  titie  shall  terminate 
on  October  1. 19M. 

TITLE  Vni- NUTRITION 

8K.  MI.  8BOBT  TTILB. 

This  titie  may  be  dted  as  the  "Nutrition 
for  Homeless  Individuals  Act  of  1987". 

Paxt  A— Food  Stamp  PsooaAit 


.  HI.  DBFINrnON  OP  HOMBLBSS  INDIVnHJAL. 

Section  3  of  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1977 
(7  n&C  3013)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(s)  'Homeless  individual'  has  the  same 
meaning  given  such  term  in  section  3  of  the 
Urgent  Relief  tor  the  Homeless  Act.". 

SU.   POOD  STAMP   INPOUIAnON   POR  THE 


(a)  Authobitt  To  Pkovibx  Inpohkatior.- 
Secticu  ll(eKlXA)  of  the  Food  Stamp  Act 
of  1977  (7  UAC.  3030(eXlXA))  U  amended 
by  Inserting  "except,  at  the  option  of  the 
State  agency,  food  stamp  outreach  activities 
directed  at  homeless  individuals"  after 
"Act". 

(b)  ABsmntTBATiTB  ExFiRszs.— The  first 
aentcnoe  of  section  16(a)  of  such  Act  (7 
U.S.C.  303S(a))  is  amended  by  striking  out  ". 
and  (4)"  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "(4) 
food  stamp  outreach  activities  permitted 
under  section  IKeXlXA).  and  (5)". 

SBC  SU.  EXPBDrrED  POOD  STAMP  SEBVICB. 

Section  ll(eX9)  of  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of 
1977  (7  V&.C.  3030(eX9))  is  amended— 

(I)  by  redesignating  subparagraph  (B)  as 
subparagraph  (D); 

(3)  by  inserting  after  subparagraph  (A) 
the  following  new  subparagraphs: 

"(B)  provide  coupons  no  later  than  five 
days  after  the  date  of  application  to  a 
household  in  which  all  members  are  home- 
less individuals  and  which  meets  the  income 
and  resource  criteria  for  coupons  tmder  this 
Act; 

"(C)  provide  coupons  no  later  than  five 
days  after  the  date  of  application  to  any 
household  that  has  a  combined  gross 
income  and  liquid  resources  that  is  less  than 
the  monthly  rent  and  utilities  of  the  house- 
hold; and":  and 

(3)  In  subparagraph  (D)  (as  redesignated), 
by  striking  out  "the  household"  and  insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "a  household  referred  to 
in  subparagraph  (A).  (B).  or  (C)". 

SBC  114.  ngPUMENTATION  OP  EXISTINC  VENDOR 
PAYMENT  EXCUJSION. 

Not  later  than  30  days  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture shall  prescribe  regulations  to  carry 
out  section  5(kX3XE)  of  the  Food  Stamp 
Act  of  1977  (7  T3&.C.  3014(kX3XE)). 


Pakt  B— Temtorabt  EMxamcT  Food 

ASSISTARG*  Pkooiam  (TEFAP) 

SBC  ni.   vABicnr   op  commodribb  under 

TEPAP. 

Section  303(d)  of  tbe  Temporary  Emer- 
gency Food  Assistance  Act  of  1983  (7  U.S.C. 
613c  note)  Is  amended  by  inserting  after 
"shall  Include"  the  following:  "a  variety  of 
commodities  and  products  thereof  that  are 
most  useful  to  eligible  recipient  agencies,  in- 
cluding". 
SBC  tn.  AunoRizAnoN  op  appmoprutions 

FOR  moo  810RAGB  AND  DiSIVIBU- 
TION  COSTS  UNDER  TEFAP. 

Section  304(c)  of  the  Temporary  Emer- 
gency Food  Assistance  Act  of  1983  (7  U.S.C. 
613c  note)  is  amended— 

(1)  in  the  first  sentence  of  paragraph  (1), 
by  striking  out  "$50,000,000  for  each  of  the 
fiscal  years  ending  September  30.  1986.  and 
September  30.  1987"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "$50,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30.  1986,  $60,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1987. 
and  $70.000.(K>0  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30. 1988";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(6)  Any  amounts  appropriated  in  excess 
of  $50,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1987.  and  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30.  1988.  under  para- 
graph (1)  shall  be  targeted  to  homeless  Indi- 
vidiuUs  (as  defined  In  section  3(s)  of  the 
Food  Stamp  Act  of  1977  (7  U.S.C.  3013(s)) 
who  are  otherwise  eligible  for  commodities 
and  products  distributed  under  this  Act.  in 
accordance  with  regulations  meacrlbed  by 
the  Secretary.". 

Past  C— Epfbliivi  Date 

SBC  tn.  EPFECnVB  DATE. 

Except  as  provided  in  section  814.  this 
titie  and  the  amendments  made  by  this  titie 
shall  become  effective  and  be  Implemented 
as  soon  as  the  Secretary  determines  is  prac- 
ticable after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act.  but  not  later  than  160  days  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  siimmary  of 
the  Urgent  Relief  for  the  Homeless 
Act  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sum- 
mary was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Recx>rd,  as  follows: 

Ukgkrt  Rxlup  pox  thx  Homeless  Act 


riRDDroS  AMD  UerXR  ITIORS 

Title  I— Interagency  Council. 

Title  II— Surplus  Property. 

Titie  m— FEMA  and  (Tase  Management. 

Title  rv— Housing. 

•ntie  V-Health. 

A  Health  Services. 

B.  Mental  Health. 

Titie  VI— Education. 

Titie  VII— Job  Training. 

'ntie  Vm-Nutrition. 

TrrLs  I— Irtbuokrct  Courcu. 

The  bill  would  provide  authorization  for 
an  Interagency  Councfl  on  the  Homeless 
composed  of  those  sgendes  (Agriculture. 
(Commerce.  Defense.  Education.  Energy. 
HHS.  HUD.  Interior,  Uibor,  TransporUtion. 
ACTION.  OSA.  FEMA.  Postal  Service,  and 
Veterans'  Administration)  currently  mem- 
bers of  the  HHS  Federal  Task  Force  on  the 
Homeless.  The  C^ouncU  would  be  independ- 
ent from,  but  located  in  and  drawing  admin- 
istrative support  from  HHS. 

The  Councfl  would:  review  federal  home- 
less programs;  monitor,  evaluate,  and  rec- 


ommend Improvements  in  fedenl. 
local,  and  private  homelea  relief 
provide  technical  — '-♦rnrf.  utillztng  re- 
gional offioea.  to  statea.  local  governments, 
and  other  public  and  private  nontnofit  mga- 
nlzations  to  coordinate  and  iM-gimt—  re- 
sources of  existing  bomdess  programs  and 
to  develop  other  innovative  hn»it>i<T  pro- 
grams, and:  reduce  duplication  of  federal 
agency  programs. 

The  C^oundl  would  also  prepare  an  annual 
report  to  the  President  and  to  Congress 
which:  sMfsifi  the  nature  and  extent  of  the 
homeless  problem;  describes  current  federal 
homeless  programs;  details  the  Council's  ac- 
tivities including  worUng  with  federal, 
state,  and  local  agencies  and  public  and  pri- 
vate homeless  provider  organlntlons:  as- 
sesses the  level  of  Federal  assistance  neces- 
sary to  meet  the  needs  of  the  homeless,  snd; 
q^edfies  recommendations  for  appropriate 
actions  to  help  resolve  the  homeless  prob- 
lem. 

TRI.B  n— Surplus  PaoPHtTT 
Each  executive  agency  must  spedflcally 
Identify  excess  property  under  its  control  as 
suitable  for  use  as  a  shelter  for.  or  for  use  to 
provide  services  to.  homeless  individuals. 
OSA  must  then  report  promptly  to  the 
Interagency  Ck>undl  on  the  Htnndess  the 
availability  of  such  excess  federal  property 
so  identified. 

Tnu  in(A>— FEMA  Provisions 

Authorises  the  Emergency  Food  and  Shd- 
ter  Natimal  Board  estahllahed  under  PL  98- 
8  (finergency  Jobs  Appropriation)  which  Is 
comprised  of  six  members  ss  follows:  one 
representative  each  from  the  United  Way. 
SidvaUon  Army.  National  Council  of 
Churches  of  Christ.  National  Coundl  of 
Catholic  Charities.  Councfl  of  Jewish  Feder- 
ations, and  the  American  Red  Cross.  The 
Director  of  FEMA  Is  sn  ex  offldo  Board 
member  and  federal  aga>cy  liaison.  naCA 
will  also  provide  administrative  support  as- 
sistance. 

Each  locality  shall  designate  a  local  board 
for  the  purpose  of  determining  which  public 
or  private  nonprofit  local  organizations  wlU 
receive  emergency  food  and  shelter  grants, 
how  funds  will  be  allocated,  to  ensure 
proper  program  compliance  and  reporting 
requirements,  and  to  coordinate  with  other 
federal,  state,  and  local  government  assist- 
ance programs  within  tbe  locality. 

Orants  made  by  this  Board  are  to  be  used 
for  providing  shelter  and  related  services  to 
the  homeless  with  emphssis  on  — *-**''g  in 
tbe  transition  from  temporary  shelter  to 
permanent  homes,  meeting  the  special 
needs  of  the  homeless  with  mental  and/or 
physical  disabUities.  and  fadlltattng  access 
for  the  homeless  to  other  sources  for  serv- 
ices and  benefits;  strengthening  efforts  to 
create  Du>re  effective  and  innovative  loeal 
programs,  and;  conducting  minimum  reha- 
bilitation of  existing  mass  shelter  or  mass 
feeding  facilities,  but  only  to  tbe  extent  nec- 
essary to  make  facilities  safe,  sanitary,  and 
bring  them  into  compliance  with  local  build- 
ing codes. 

Authorises  the  $50  million  already  appro- 
priated for  FY  '87  under  PL  100-6.  Not  more 
than  5%  of  the  total  funds  may  be  used  for 
administrative  costs. 

The  Board  Is  required  to  submit  an  i""^**' 
report  on  its  adtivities  to  Congress. 

Titlx  ni(B)— Case  Blanagement 
1.  Any  shelter  receiving  Federal  support 
under  this  bill  shall  provide  or  arrange  for 
the  provision  of  case  management  services 
to  aU  residents. 
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in  Mitboitntion 
fonnula. 
of: 


■nd  tcdlow- 
it  Is  pro- 


(b)  g  th—  li  BO  ettwr  wyoailbte  itmcy. 

tnm  an  poHle  and  pttnte  pracmna  (or 
vlileh  ttw  aariitad  mdMdual  ta  potwittaHy 
alMhia  and  whldi  would  airiat  the  Indivld- 
oal: 
(e)  DavaiovaaaBt  of  a  wrttten  plan  for 
At  for  irttom  another 
'  haa  not  taken  caae  oianacement  re- 
at  leaat  quarterly, 
a  procram  to 


4.  WlMn  ftadble  and  appromlate.  and 
BthwaamaylatfaponaMrforthe 
id  eaae  iiiaiiaai  imml  aervloe,  the 
itan  itve  pfcterenoe  to  procrama 
tiM    OoBinuinity    Services 
Qnok  In  amnglBC  lot  the  provlalona 

Tma  IV— HovBDM 


Pianldaa  two  year  authoriBatlon  for  the 
Qranta  Proiram.  The 
ortglnally  funded  at  $10  mu- 
tton In  tlw  eonttasdnc  appropTlations  reaolu- 
tlon.  Tlw  bm  anttMflna  an  addiUcmal  $80 
fliHUon  In  hwdw*  authovtty  for  fiscal  year 
IMfi  and  "andi  aona  aa  may  be  neoesnry" 

ftarHaealyaarlMI.  

DInder  ttaa  eipanrtert  Frocram.  HUD  would 
ptovMe  granta  to  state  and  local  govem- 
(Or  the  eatabUahment  of  emersency 
Tlw  Program  would  be  operated 
andsr  aotlwclaatlon  Imguage  included  In 

a.  nuunmoMAL  houbiwo 
PiofMea  two  year  authoriaation  for  the 
Ttaaattlonal  Hrnislng  Program.  The  objec- 
ttve  of  the  nogram  Is  to  provide  houidng 
and  aupDOiUye  aanhjee  in  a  manner  which 
facUftatea  the  tranaitlan  to  independent 
Uvtnc  Tlw  Program  was  originally  estab- 
Usbed  as  a  demonstration  program  and 
(onded  at  $5  mHUon  in  the  continuing  ap- 
prapctettona  rcaotutlon.  Tlie  bill  authorizes 
an  a<lillUiaial  |M  mfflion  in  budget  author- 
ity fbr  fiscal  year  1M7  and  "such  sums  as 
may  be  neeessaiy"  for  fiscal  year  1988. 

Under  tlw  expanded  demonstration  pro- 
gram. HUD  would  provide  grants  for  local 
■ovemmenta  or  nonprofits  to  establish  tran- 
tftlonal  bouatng  for  homeless  people.  The 
deBBonstratian  program  would  be  operated 
under  anttaorlaatlan  language  included  in 
the  eonttamlng  reaoluUon. 

a.  onm  houshio 
L  Seetlan  8  Bnergency  Housing  Assist- 
anoe  (extattng  boosing).— Authorises  an  ad- 
dttional  ISO  mflUon  in  Section  8  Existing 
Honring  oeitlfkatea.  The  certificates  would 
be  targeted  to  provide  rental  assistance  to 
two  rlasBBs  of  homeleas  people:  1)  families. 
partteolarly  fanOta  with  children  and  2)  el- 
derly indMdnala.  The  Section  8  contracts 
would  bave  a  Itte  of  five  years.  The  certlf  1- 
>  would  be  diatrlbnted  by  local  housing 
In  urban/suburban  areas,  by 
VfenHA  In  rural  areas.  The  bill  would  enable 
a  bouring  aaeney  to  attach  the  certificates 
to  a  partimlar  houalng  unit  as  part  of  a 
local  program  tat  which  a  nm-profit  organl- 
atton  provldea  decent  housing  and  suitable 
aervloea  to  homdeas  famiUes.  If  fully 
funded,  this  provWon  would  provide  sp- 
proztaBatley  1.900  additional  certificates. 


2.  Section  8  for  Single  Room  Occupancy 
Dwtflings.— Authorises  $35  million  for  Sec- 
tion 8  Moderate  Rehab  eertlflcatea.  The 
ftmds  would  be  allocated  in  accordance  with 
Section  8(n)  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1937.  In 
addftkm.  the  following  guidelines  would 
govgm  this  appropriation: 

(1)  The  oertifieatca  would  have  a  life  of 
ten  years  and  could  be  used  only  with  units 
located  in  newly  rehabilitated  single  room 
occupancy  structures  (SROs). 

(2)  The  government  would  retain  the 
option  to  renew  the  certificates  for  an  addi- 
timial  ten  years,  subject  to  the  availability 
of  appropriations. 

(3)  The  bill  would  mandate  the  installa- 
tion of  necessary  safety  features  such  ss  a 
complete  sprinkler  system,  hard-wired 
smoke  detectors  and  any  other  features  re- 
quired by  state  or  local  code. 

(4)  The  bill  would  limit  the  rehabillUUon 
cost  per  unit  to  $14,000.  including  expendi- 
tures for  the  safety  features  delineated 
above. 

(ft)  The  Secretary  would  be  authorized  to 
increase  the  limitation  by  an  amount  the 
Secretary  determines  is  reasonable  and  nec- 
essary to  accommodate  special  local  condi- 
ttoot  including  1)  high  construction  costs;  2) 
striagent  fire  or  building  codes;  snd  3)  high 
acquisition  costs.  If  fully  funded,  this  provi- 
sion would  provide  an  estimated  1050  hous- 
ing units. 

4.  COMPUHSTSIVt  PUII 

To  be  eligible  to  receive  funds  under  the 
houging  title,  states  and  major  urban  cen- 
ters would  be  required  to  submit  compre- 
hensive homeless  sssistsnce  plans  to  the 
Interagency  CounciL  The  bill  outlines  infor- 
mation that  would  be  required  in  the  plans. 
The  bill  would  direct  the  Council  to  review 
and  approve  each  plan  within  30  days  of  re- 
ceipt unless  the  Council  determines  that  a 
plan  plainly  does  not  meet  the  requirements 
of  the  Act.  Finally,  the  biU  would  require 
states  snd  major  urban  centers  to  submit 
annual  performance  reports  and  would 
direct  the  CoimcU  to  carry  out  performance 
evaluations  beginning  with  fiscal  year  1990. 
Tttlx  V— Hsalth  Programs 

A.  HEALTH  SKRVICXS 

Tbe  bill  would  authorize  an  additional  $30 
million  for  HHS  grants  to  public  and  non- 
profit organizations  to  support  routine,  pri- 
mary health  care  for  the  homeless.  Prefer- 
ence would  be  given  to  community  health 
centers  or  other  agencies  with  experience  in 
the  delivery  of  comprehensive  primary 
health  care  to  the  homeless  people.  Orant- 
ees  would  have  to:  provide  outpatient 
health  care  in  locations  accessible  to  the 
homeless,  arrange  to  provide  24-hour  emer- 
gency services,  maice  referrals  to  hospitals, 
provide  counseling  and  substance  abuse 
treatment,  and  provide  mental  health  serv- 
ices for  the  homeless. 

B.  lOanAL  HXALTH 

The  bill  would  authorize  $55  million  to 
expand  Title  XIX  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  to  allow  the  use  of  the  existing 
Alcohol,  Drug  Abuse,  and  Mental  Health 
Services  (ADMS)  Block  Orant  to  provide 
services  to  homeless  people  who  have  seri- 
ous mental  Illness.  A  modified  Community 
Development  Block  Orant  (CDBO)  formula 
would  be  used  to  distribute  the  funds. 

inider  this  modified  formula,  [each  State 
would  receive  at  least  one-half  of  one  per- 
cent of  the  total  allocation  (to  be  revised— 
this  Is  the  minimum  allotment  Issue  that  we 
need  to  decide).]  Administrative  costs  at  the 
local  and  state  level  are  restricted  to  5  per- 
cent. 


In  order  to  be  eligible  for  the  formula  al- 
lotment, the  recipient  governor  would  certi- 
fy that  the  servioe  syitems  receiving  the 
grant  wiX  use  these  grants  to  provide  the 
five  mental  health  services  as  follows: 

1.  Caae  mr  nagement  for  mentally  ill  indi- 
viduals t9  help  them  with  their  dally  needs 
IncUidlng  treatment  programa,  dally  allow- 
ances, medication,  food  and  shelter.  The 
case  managers  will  also  help  to  enroll  the 
homeleas  who  are  eligible  for  existing  gov- 
ernment aalatanoe  programa  such  as  wel- 
fare payiaents,  food  stampa.  and  medicaid; 

2.  Me<Vcal  treatment,  screening,  evalua- 
tl(m,  counseling,  family  therapy,  and  other 
rehabilltAtlon  and  habilltation  servlcea: 

3.  Traialng  for  shelter  staff  and  other  in- 
dividuals who  provide  services  in  shelters, 
mmtal  health  clinics,  and  other  service  sites 
for  the  bCMneleas;  and 

4.  Outreach  to  the  homeleas  who  are  men- 
tally ill  a|id  therefore  highly  unlikely  to  ini- 
tiate contact  with  treatment  programs; 

5.  Supervised  services  or  living  service  in 
settings  aot  fimded  under  housing  services. 

The  five  mental  health  services  mtedf led 
above  for  the  homeleas  mentally  iU  must  be 
consistent  with  the  State  mental  health 
plans  as  required  by  Pli.  99-880.  Homeleas 
persons  Who  have  chronic  alcoholism  or 
drug  abuse  problems  would  be  referred  to 
existing  brograms  as  recently  expanded  by 
the  Anti-Drug  Abuse  bill,  PX.  99-570. 

The  training  for  those  in  Section  3  would 
incltide  spme  medical  training  to  help  in  the 
identification  of  serious  mental  Illness.  In 
addition,  there  will  be  training  in  identify- 
ing existing  local  programs  such  as  job 
training,  literacy,  community  health  cen- 
ters, and  other  service  programs.  Casework- 
ers would  be  trained  in  identifying  existing 
entltlemant  programs  stKh  as  AFDC,  SSI, 
Medicaid  and  food  stamps. 

All  services  must  be  coordinated  with 
transitional  housing  for  the  chronically 
mentally  HI  as  provided  In  other  areas  of 
this  legislation. 

Tttls  VI— Educatiok 

Ouaraatees  that  all  homeless  children  are 
eligible  for  any  educational  program  for 
which  they  are  entitled,  regardless  of  the 
lack  of  a  permanent  or  fixed  address.  States 
must  sulanit  a  plan  to  the  Secretary  of  Edu- 
cation which  addresses  issues  of  education 
for  homeless  children.  Orants  will  be  made, 
on  a  competitive  basis  to  State  and  Local 
Educatiobal  Agencies  for  exemplary  pro- 
grams. The  Bipartisan  Task  Force  has 
agreed  co  $2.5  million  in  FT  1987  and  $5 
million  la  FY  1988. 

Tttlb  vn— Job  Trahtihg 

The  Jdb  Training  for  the  Homeleas  Dem- 
onstration Project  included  in  this  pacluge 
is  a  new  program  to  be  authorized  at  10  mil- 
lion dollars  in  1988  to  be  spent  over  three 
years  (19B8-1990).  Program  funds  will  be  al- 
located on  the  basis  of  application  to  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  who  wlU  administer  the 
program.  Applicants  may  be  public  or  pri- 
vate agencies,  organisations  and  buslneases. 
The  Federal  Qovemment's  share  of  each 
project  dhall  be  50%.  the  nonfederal  share 
will  be  provided  by  the  applicant.  All  dem- 
onstration projects  must  have  an  In-shelter 
compon«it  in  order  to  best  serve  this  di- 
verse population.  Finally  the  program  shall 
be  extenaively  evaluated  by  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  scd  the  Inter-Agency  Council  in 
order  that  some  judgement  might  l>e  made 
about  tbe  need  for  and  effectiveness  of  job 
training  for  homeless.  At  the  end  of  this  3 
year  deaionstration  project  the  Secretary 
shall  mske  a  report  to  Congress,  the  Presi- 
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dent  and  the  Inter-Agency  Council  in  order 
that  further  appropriate  action  may  be 
takeiL  It  is  the  intention  of  the  Committee 
that  this  be  a  temporary  procram  ending  on 
October  1,  1990.  and  that  any  future  pro- 
grama be  baaed  on  the  findings  of  this  d«n- 
onatratkm  shall  be  closely  coordinated  with 
or  placed  within  traditional  job  training 
programs  such  as  JTPA. 

TiTLi  Vm— NtnminoH 
I.  PROvmnro  xhtobmatioh  to  thx  homklxss 
Allows  states  to  receive  a  50%  federal 
match  for  conducting  informational  activi- 
ties focused  on  the  hinneless.  The  Food 
Stamp  Act  currently  prohibits  the  federal 
funding  of  outreach  activities. 


DITID  FOOD  stamp  PXOCBSSniG 

Requires  states  to  provide  food  stamps 
within  5  days  of  application  to  the  homeless 
and  to  applicants  whose  combined  assets 
and  monthly  income  Is  leas  than  their 
monthly  rent  plus  utilities.  Without  this 
amendment,  many  of  these  applicants 
would  have  to  wait  30  days,  instead  of  5 
days,  to  receive  the  same  households  to  use 
their  income  to  pay  rent  since  they  will  be 
eligible  to  receive  food  stamps  In  5  days. 
3.  xacaaASBD  pxdkral  fumdiiio  roR  txtap 

Increases  by  10  million,  to  60  million,  the 
authorization  for  the  Temporary  Emergen- 
cy  Food  Assistance  Program  (TEFAP)  for 
FY  1987  to  cover  more  of  the  administrative 
expenses  of  food  banks,  homeless  shelters 
and  other  charities  which  distribute  USDA 
surplus  commodities.  Under  TEFAP,  more 
than  20.000  soup  Idtchens,  church  groups 
and  shelters  have  provided  food  to  over 
20.000  people  in  the  last  four  yean.  Billions 
of  dollars  of  surplus  agricultural  commod- 
ities, commeal,  non-fat  dry  mUk,  cheese, 
butter,  flour  and  rice,  have  been  distributed. 

Mr.  BYRD.  BCr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  four 
short  bills  which  make  up  the  compo- 
nents of  the  omnibus  bill  be  printed  in 
theRacoRS. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RacoRO.  as  follows: 

8.810 

Be  it  enacted  In  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representative*  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congret*  aatembled, 

SECTION  1.  RBQUnEllENT  FOR  COMPREHENSIVE 
HOMELESS  ASSISTANCE  PLAN. 

(a)  Plah  Rbqoikkd.— a  State  or  a  metro- 
politan city  or  urban  county  that  U  eligible 
to  receive  a  grant  under  the  emergency  shel- 
ter grants  program  in  an  amount  in  excess 
of  the  minimum  allocation  requirement  ap- 
plicable under  section  522(b)  of  the  provi- 
sions made  effective  by  section  101(g)  of 
Public  lAW  99-500  or  Public  Law  99-591  may 
receive  assistance  authorized  by  this  Act 
only  if— 

(1)  it  submits  to  the  Interagency  Council 
on  the  Homeleas  a  comprehensive  homeless 
assistance  plan  (hereinafter  referred  to  as 
the  "comprehensive  plan");  and 

(3)  the  Interagency  Council  approves  the 
plan. 

(b)  COIITBKT8.— A  comprehensive  plan  sub- 
mitted under  this  section  shall  contain— 

(1)  an  assessment  of  the  size  and  charac- 
teristics of  the  homeless  population  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  State,  city,  or  county 
submitting  the  plan; 

(2)  a  description  of  all  available  services 
for  the  homeless  population  within  that  ju- 
risdiction; 


(3)  a  strategy  to  match  the  needs  of  the 
homeless  population  with  available  services 
within  that  jiuiadiction.  including  services 
such  as  job  plaoonent  aitd  training,  educa- 
tion, health,  housing,  nutrition,  and  income 
maintenance;  and 

(4)  an  explanation  of  how  the  Federal  as- 
sistance provided  under  this  Act  will  com- 
plement and  enhance  the  available  services. 

(c)  Rbvikw.- Upon  receipt  of  a  compre- 
hensive plan,  the  Interagency  CouncU  ahall 
review  the  plan.  Not  later  than  30  days  after 
receipt,  the  Interagency  Council  shall  ap- 
prove the  plan  unless  the  CouncU  deter- 
mines that  the  plan  plainly  does  not  satisfy 
the  requirements  of  subsection  (b). 

(d)  PaaroRMAiics  MoHrroRnra.— (1)  Each 
State  or  other  recipient  described  in  subsec- 
tion (a)  shall  monitor  annually  the  progress 
made  by  that  State  or  recipient  In  carrying 
out  Its  comprehensive  plan. 

(3)  Each  State  and  other  recipient  re- 
ferred to  in  subsection  (a)  shall  report  annu- 
ally to  the  Interagency  Council  the  results 
of  such  monitoring.  The  Interagency  Coun- 
cil shall  review  the  reports  submitted  under 
this  paragraph  and  shall  make  such  recom- 
mendations as  may  be  appropriate. 

(3)  Any  State  or  other  recipient  which 
fails  to  monitor  progress  as  required  by 
paragraph  (1)  shall  not  tie  eligible  to  receive 
further  assistance  under  this  Act 

(e)  PXRFORMAHCx  EvALUATioHS.— Beginning 
with  fiscal  year  1990.  the  Interagency  Coun- 
cU shaU  carry  out  performance  evaluations 
of  the  administration  of  programs  under 
this  Act  by  States  and  other  recipients  re- 
ferred to  in  subsection  (a).  Including  the 
adequacy  of  performance  monitoring  under 
subsection  (d).  The  Interagency  CouncU 
shaU  thereafter  report  Its  findings  to  the 
Congress. 

SEC  X.  AUTHORIZATIONS  FOR  TRANSmONAL 
BOUSING  AND  EMBRCRWnr  SHELTER 
GRANTS  PROGRAMS. 

(a)  TsAifsmoHAL  Housirg  Dxmoiistra- 
TioN  Program.— In  addition  to  other 
amounts  authorized  by  law,  there  are  au- 
thorized to  be  i4>propriated  for  the  transi- 
tional housing  demonstration  program  car- 
ried out  by  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  pursuant  to  section 
101(g)  of  PubUc  Law  99-500  or  PubUc  Law 
99-501,  not  to  exceed  $80,000,000  for  fiscal 
year  1987,  and  such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary for  fiscal  year  1988. 

(b)  Emkrgkhct  Srzltkr  Orakts  Pro- 
gram.—In  addition  to  other  amounts  author- 
ized by  law,  there  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  the  emergency  shelter  grants 
program  carried  out  by  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  pursuant 
to  section  101(g)  of  Public  Law  99-500  or 
PubUc  Law  99-591,  not  to  exceed  $80,000,000 
for  fiscal  year  1987,  and  such  sums  as  may 
be  necessary  for  fiscal  year  1988. 

SEC  1  EMERGENCY  SHELTER  GRANTS  AMEND- 
MENTS. 

(a)  MiKiMUM  Allocatioh  Amoxtht.- The 
minimum  aUocation  established  for  the 
emergency  shelter  grants  program  by  sec- 
tion 522(b)  of  the  provisions  made  effective 
by  section  101(g)  of  PubUc  Law  99-500  or 
PubUc  Law  09-591  is  increased  to  0.3  percent 
of  amounts  appropriated  under  section  3(b). 

(b)  PLAHimiG  RaquiRnaDiT.- The  require- 
ment contained  in  section  524(a)  of  the  pro- 
visions made  effective  by  section  101(g)  of 
PubUc  Law  99-500  or  PubUc  Law  99-591 
ShaU  not  apply  to  assistance  provided  under 
the  increased  authority  provided  under  sec- 
tion 2(b). 

SEC  4.  SECnON  8  BOUSING  ASSISTANCE. 

(a)  SicTioii  8  ExisTniG  Hoosikg.- 


(1)  The  budget  authority  available  under 
section  5(c)  of  the  United  States  wmMtm 
Act  of  1937  for  assistance  under  aectlon 
8(bXl)  of  such  Act  is  authorised  to  be  in- 
creased by  $50,000,000. 

(3)  The  amounts  made  available  under 
this  subsection  shall  be  uaed  aolely  to  aastat 
homeless  Individuals  and  famUiea,  paztleu- 
larly  the  elderly  and  homeleas  families  with 
chUdren. 

(3)  Each  contract  for  annual  contributions 
entered  Into  with  a  public  housing  agency  to 
obligate  the  authority  made  available  under 
this  subsecUon  to  aaaiat  the  hoowleas  shaU 
commit  the  Secretary  of  Houaing  and  Urban 
Development  to  make  such  authority,  and 
any  amendments  increasing  such  authority, 
available  to  the  public  bou^ng  agency  for 
an  aggregate  period  of  5  years. 

(4)  A  contract  for  «T*T*f'Vf  payments 
under  the  authority  provided  by  this  subsec- 
tion may  be  attached  to  the  structure  if  the 
owner  is  a  nonprofit  organlntlon  that  has 
agreed  to  furnish  decent  housing  and  a  level 
of  support  services  satisfactory  to  tbe  public 
housing  agency. 

(b)  SacnoR  8  Assutahcs  por  Sukilb 
Room  Oocopawct  DwRLLnaa.— 

(1)  The  budget  authority  available  under 
section  5(c)  of  the  United  States  iTi«i«t«y 
Act  of  1937  for  sssistanre  und«'  seetlan 
8(eX2)  of  such  Act  is  authorized  to  be  in- 
creased by  $35,000,000. 

(2)  The  amounts  made  available  under 
this  subsection  shaU  be  used  only  in  connec- 
tion with  the  moderate  rehabiUtatlon  of 
housing  descrilied  in  section  8(n)  of  the 
United  States  Housing  Act  of  1937  for  occu- 
pancy by  homeless  indivlduala  and  famiUea. 

(3)  Each  contract  for  annual  contributions 
entered  into  to  obligate  the  authority  made 
available  under  this  subsection  shaU  require 
the  Installation  of  a  complete  sprinkler 
system,  hard  wired  smoke  detectors,  and 
such  other  fire  and  safety  improvements  aa 
may  be  required  by  State  or  local  law. 

(4)  Each  contract  for  annual  contributions 
entered  Into  to  obligate  the  authority  made 
available  under  this  subsection  shsll  limit 
the  total  cost  of  each  rehabiUtated  unit  to 
$14,000,  excluding  the  expenditures  re- 
quired by  paragraph  (3). 

(5)  The  Secretary  of  Hwising  and  Urban 
Development  shaU  increase  the  limitation 
contained  in  paragraph  (4)  by  an  amount 
the  Secretary  determines  is  reasonable  and 
necessary  to  accommodate  special  local  con- 
ditions, including— 

(A)  txigh  construction  costs; 

(B)  stringent  fire  or  buQdlng  codes;  or 

(C)  high  acquisition  costs. 

(6)  Each  contract  for  annual  contributions 
entered  into  with  a  public  housing  agency  to 
obligate  the  authority  made  available  under 
this  subsection  shaU— 

(A)  commit  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  to  make  such  author- 
ity, and  any  amendments  increasing  such 
authority,  available  to  the  public  housing 
agency  for  an  aggregate  period  of  10  years; 
and 

(B)  provide  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Develotanent  with  the  option  to 
renew  the  contract  for  an  additional  period 
of  10  years,  subject  to  the  availability  of  ap- 
propriations. 

8.811 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
RepresentaHve*  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congress  assenMed,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Health  Services, 
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Job  Tnlnlnc.  and 

Act". 
BKBVICgf      AND 
8KRVICB8     FOR 


Thii  tMi  mm9  to  cttad  m  the  "HMlth 
I  BMtth  SvTtOM  for  the 

■CL1U.I 

Tllte  m  Of  tte  FUblle  Heiatti  Serrioe  Act 
ii  MMBted  br  addtaw  «t  the  end  thereof  the 

TMBK- 


"<b> 


SM.  (a)  The  Seeratery  ahall  make 
to  pbWIc  Hid  Donprafit  private  eoti- 
to  MBport  the  pwlricn  of  health  aenr- 

oC  BBBtal  hoaltti  aenkjei  to  ?mi»«i*i<— 
vho  do  not  have  have  a  chranlc 


a  grant 


•Bttty  which  lecelvea 
i<a)ahall- 
"(l)  provide  oulvatlent  beatth  wrvioes  In 
iifflian  MMMllili  III  liiaiiilii  liiilliililiiili 
^S)  pnnMe,  or  make  antantementa  for 
of.  M-hoor-arday  cmericncy 
I  to  homdeM  Individuals: 
"(S)  make  refetrali  of  hoBBdem  indtvld- 
to  hnmltali  and  other  tnatttutlons  for 
srleea.  and  have  a 
;  with  one  or  more  hoa- 
for  the  aeceiTtanoe  of 
I  ludlvMuala  referied  to  aueh  hospi- 
tal or  katttatlan  by  aodi  entttr. 
~<4XA)  provide  imlrtinn  to  homeless  in- 
I  tai  —*-*•»*■*•*->  digfbility  for  aaslst- 
'  entitlement  programs  and  in  ob- 
aeiiltes  under  such  pro- 

"(B)  have  written  arrangements  to  carry 
out  subparagraph  (A)  with  State  and  local 
whldi  provide  aerr- 
I  rdavant  to  the  needk  of  homeleas  tndi- 


"(S)  ptovlde.  or  arrange  tat  the  provision 
of.  uaiiisfllng  and  other  mental  health  aerv- 
leea  for  hamelwi  indhrtduals  who  do  not 
have  a  dironie  mental  mness,  particularly 
ww—eWng  and  SMPtal  health  services  for 
homrtesB  ftunOlBa  and  children; 

"Wi  provide,  or  arrange  for  the  provision 
oC  aleohol  abase  and  drug  abuse  treatment 
aovleea  for  honwlw  Individuals;  and 

"(T)  provide,  or  arrange  for  the  mwlsion 
of.  any  other  aervloe  for  homeless  individ- 
uals that  may  to  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
tary by  ragolatlan  In  order  to  meet  the  es- 
of  hcnwless  Individuals  for 


"(e)  In  maktaig  granU  under  this  section, 
the  Seeretary  rtian  give  preference  to  com- 
mnntty  health  eenters  supported  under  aec- 
ttas  no  and  other  pubile  and  nonprofit  pri- 
adileh  have  experience  in  pro- 
primary  health  care 
to  hwaeieai  individuals  and  medl- 
cally  underservad  populatimw, 

I  AVrUCABLS  TO  GBAarS 

(a>  Tbrti  recipient  of  a  grant 
■  this  part  Shan  provide  the  services  re- 
■  aeetlon  S9S  withtai  the  llmiU  of 
ItB  capacity  to  any  Ymt^u^  taidividual  re- 
■ardlsaB  o<  the  tndMdnal's  ability  to  pay  for 
the  provlBkn  at  audi  services.  If  any  redpi- 
ant  ai  a  grant  under  this  part  »mpn««H| 
ehargea  for  services  furnished  under  the 
grant,  such  diargea 


"(1)  shall  be  made  aooordlnc  to  a  public 
achadule  of  charges; 

"(B)  may  not  be  Imposed  with  respect  to 
Individuals  whose  income  is  below  the  non- 
farm  income  official  poverty  line  defined  by 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  (and 
mil  land  ■""ii^iiy  in  accordance  with  section 
6730)  of  the  Omnibus  Recondliation  Act  of 
IMl):  and 

"(I)  shaU  be  adjusted  to  reflect  the 
inccane  and  resources  of  the  Individuals  to 
which  such  services  are  provided. 

"(bxi)  Funds  provided  under  any  grant 
made  under  secti<Hi  395  may  not  be  used— 

"(A)  to  provide  services  other  than  the 
services  deecribed  in  such  section,  and  serr- 
icea  deecribed  in  paragraph  (3)  of  this  sub- 
section: 

"(B>  to  make  cash  pajrments.  without  con- 
sideration, to  any  Individual: 

"(C>  to  ptuchase  or  Improve  land,  to  pur- 
chaae.  construct,  or  permanently  improve 
(otter  than  minor  remodeling)  any  building 
or  other  facility,  or  to  purchase  major  medi- 
cal OQuipment.  unless  the  Secretary  finds, 
basad  on  a  showing  of  exceptional  drcum- 
staoce.  that  a  waiver  of  this  subparagraph  is 
necassary  In  order  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  part:  or 

"(D)  to  satisfy  any  requirement  for  the 
exptnditure  of  non-Federal  fimds  as  a  con- 
dititfn  of  Federal  funds. 

"(c)  No  grant  may  be  approved  under  this 
part  unless  an  application  therefor  has  been 
submitted  to,  and  approved  by,  the  Secre- 
tary. Such  application  shall  be  In  such  form, 
be  aubmltted  In  such  manner,  and  contain 
or  be  accompanied  by  such  Information  as 
the  Secretary  may  by  regulation  specify. 
The  Secretary  shall  not  approve  any  vpll- 
catian  under  this  part  unless  the  application 
contains  assurances  that  the  applicant— 

"(1)  will  use  the  funds  provided  under  this 
part  only  for  the  purposes  specified  in  the 
approved  application: 

"(t)  will  establish  such  fiscal  control  and 
fund  accounting  procedures  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  ensttfe  proper  disbursement  and 
accounting  of  Federal  funds  paid  to  the  ap- 
plicant under  this  part; 

"(t)  will  establish  an  ongoing  quality  as- 
Buratice  program  to  monitor  services  fur- 
nlslied  under  the  grant  and  will  maintain 
confidentiality  of  patient  records; 

"(f)  has,  in  the  esse  of  an  applicant  for  a 
project  which  will  serve  a  group  of  Individ- 
uals a  substantial  proportion  of  which  are 
of  limited  Sngllsh-speaking  ability— 

"(A)  developed  a  plan  and  made  arrange- 
ments tailored  to  the  needs  of  such  Indlvid- 
uala  for  the  provisions  of  services,  to  the 
extent  practicable.  In  the  language  and  cul- 
tural context  moat  appropriate  to  such  Indi- 
viduals; and 

"(B)  Identified  an  individual  on  Its  staff— 

"(1)  who  Is  fluent  both  In  English  and  In 
the  language  most  appropriate  to  such  Indi- 
viduals; and 

"(U)  whose  responsibilities  shall  include 
providing  guidance  to  such  Individuals  and 
to  iDpropriate  staff  members  with  respect 
to  cultural  sensitivities  and  the  bridging  of 
linguistic  and  cultural  differences;  and 

"(()  will  report  to  the  Secretary  annually 
on  the  utilisation,  cost,  and  outcome  of  serv- 
ices furnished  under  this  part. 

"XVAL0ATIO1IS  AUD  aXPOBTS 

"She.  397.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  conduct, 
or  arrange  for  the  conduct  of,  evaluations  of 
services  provided  under  grants  under  section 
395. 

"(b)  Within  one  year  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  psxt,  and  annually  thereaf- 
ter, the  Secretary  stiall  prepare  and  trans- 


mit to  tte  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human 
R«=curoea  of  the  Senate  and  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Commerce  of  the  House  of 
Repreaeqtattvea  a  report  summarising  the 
evaluatiolis  conducted  under  subsection  (a) 
during  the  preceding  year. 

"Damnnoas 
"Sac.  39e.  For  purposes  of  this  part: 
"(1)  Tke  term  'homeless  individual'  has 
the  same  meaning  as  In  section  3  of  the 
Urgent  Relief  for  the  Homeleas  Act. 

"(2)  Tte  term  'medically  underserved  pop- 
ulation' means  a  population  dealviated  by 
the  Secretary  under  section  330(bX3). 

"(3)  Tte  teim  'metropolitan  city"  has  the 
same  megning  as  in  section  102(aX4)  of  the 
Housing  and  Community  Development  Act 
of  1974. 

"(4)  The  term  'shelter'  means  any  super- 
vised public  or  private  facility  deaigned  to 
provide  temporary  living  accommodations. 

"(5)  The  term  'urban  county'  has  the 
same  meaning  as  in  section  102(aX6)  of  tte 
Housing  and  Community  Development  Act 
of  1974. 

"AtllBOBIZATION  OF  APPBOFBUTIOH8 

"Sac.  3f9.  To  carry  out  this  part,  there  are 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  $30,(XK).000 
for  each  of  tte  fiscal  years  1987  and  1988.". 

Putr  B— Mbral  Hultb  Sibvicxs 

SBC  UI.  MKaCKNCY  MENTAL  HKALTH  8EKVICK8 
FOB  HOHELBSS  INDIYIDUAL8  HAVING 
CmtOWlC  MKMTAHLLNma 

TiUe  XIZ  of  the  PubUc  Health  Service 
Act  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  part: 

"Part  D— Emxrgkhct  Assistamcs  Fob  Homx- 
ixss  MxRTAixT  III  Ikoivisuals  Block 
Orast 

"AirSBOBiZATioif  op  AmoraiATioHs 
"Sic.   1931.  (a)  To  carry  out  this  part, 
there  ai«  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$5S,(NX),000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1987 
and  1988. 

"(b)  Of  the  total  amount  appropriated  to 
carry  out  this  part  for  any  fiscal  year,  not 
more  than  1  percent  shall  be  used  by  the 
Secretary  to  pay  the  coats  of  administering 
this  part. 

"AUOnODITS 

"Sac.  1S32.  (aXl)  Except  as  provided  in 
subsections  (b)  and  (c),  the  allotment  of  a 
State  under  this  part  for  a  fiscal  year  Is  the 
stun  of  the  amounts  detennined  under  para- 
graphs (3)  and  (3)  for  the  State  and  metro- 
politan cities  and  uriwn  counties  in  the 
State  for  such  fiscal  year. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  shall  determine  the 
amount  tfcat  would  te  allotted  to  each  State 
from  the  total  amount  available  for  allot- 
ments under  this  section  for  a  fiscal  year 
(after  the  appllcaUon  of  secUon  1931(b))  If 
the  percentage  of  such  total  available 
amount  ttiat  would  te  allotted  to  such  State 
Is  equal  to  the  percentage  of  the  total 
amount  available  for  grants  under  section 
100(d)  of  the  Housing  and  C(«nmunity  De- 
velopment Act  of  1974  for  the  fiscal  year 
prior  to  such  fiscal  year  that  Is  allocated  to 
such  Stale. 

"(3)  The  Secretary  shall  deteimlne  the 
amount  tSiat  would  be  allotted  to  each  met- 
ropolitan city  and  uriian  county  in  a  State 
from  the  total  amount  available  for  allot- 
ments uader  this  section  for  a  fiscal  year 
(after  tte  appllcaUon  of  secUon  1931(b))  if 
the  percentage  of  such  total  available 
amount  ttiat  would  te  allotted  to  such  dty 
or  county  Is  equal  to  the  percentage  of  the 
total  amount  available  for  grants  under  sec- 
tion 106  ^f  the  Housing  and  Community  De- 


velopment Act  of  1974  for  the  fiscal  year 
prior  to  such  fiscal  year  that  is  allocated  to 
such  dty  or  county. 

"(4)  Notwithstanding  paragraph  (1),  the 
allotment  of  tte  District  of  Columbia  und?r 
this  part  for  a  fiscal  year  shall  be  the 
amount  detennined  by  the  Secretary  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  under  paragraph  (3)  or 
the  amount  determined  tmder  subsection 
(b),  whichever  is  greater. 

"(b)  Notwithstanding  subsecUon  (a),  the 
allotment  of  a  State  under  this  section  for 
any  fiscal  year  shall  not  te  less  than  one- 
half  of  one  percent  of  the  amount  available 
for  allotments  under  this  section  (after  the 
application  of  section  1931(b))  for  such 
fiscal  year. 

"(cXl)  For  purposes  of  subsecticHU  (a)  and 
(b),  the  allotment  of  each  territory  under 
this  part  for  a  fiscal  year  shsll  be  deter- 
mined in  accordance  with  paragrapte  (2) 
and  (3). 

"(2)  In  accordance  with  subsections  (a) 
and  (b),  a  total  allotment  under  this  part  for 
all  territories  shall  be  determined  for  a 
fiscal  year  as  if  all  territories  were  deemed 
to  te  one  State. 

"(3)  The  allotment  of  a  territory  under 
this  part  for  a  fiscal  year  shall  be  the 
amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  the 
amount  determined  under  paragraph  (3)  for 
such  fiscal  year  as  the  population  of  the  ter- 
ritory bears  to  the  population  of  all  territo- 
ries. 

"(4)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
term  'territory'  means  the  Virgin  Islands, 
American  Samoa.  Ouam.  the  Trust  Terri- 
tory of  the  Pacific  Islands,  and  the  Com- 
monwealth of  the  Northern  Mariana  Is- 
lands. 

"(d)  If  the  total  amount  of  funds  appro- 
priated under  section  1931  for  a  fiscal  year 
and  available  for  allotment  under  this  sec- 
tion for  such  fiscal  year  Is  not  otherwise  al- 
lotted to  States  because— 

"(1)  one  or  more  States  have  not  submit- 
ted an  application  or  description  of  activi- 
ties in  accordance  with  section  193S  for  such 
fiscal  year; 

"(2)  one  or  more  States  have  notified  the 
Secretary  ttiat  they  do  not  Intend  to  use  the 
full  smount  of  their  allotment;  or 

"(3)  some  allotments  of  States  are  offset 
or  repaid  under  section  1917(bX3)  (as  such 
section  spplies  to  this  part  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 1935(d)), 

the  amount  not  allotted  shall  be  allotted 
among  each  of  the  remaining  States  In  pro- 
portion to  the  amount  otherwise  allotted  to 
such  States  for  such  fiscal  year  without 
regard  to  this  sulxection. 

"rATHKHTS  UHDXa  ALLOTHXIITS 

"Sac  1933.  (a)  For  each  fiscal  year,  the 
Secretary  shall  make  payments,  as  provided 
by  section  6603(a)  of  Utle  31.  United  SUtes 
(jode.  to  each  State  from  its  allotment 
under  section  1932  from  amounts  appropri- 
ated for  that  fiscal  year. 

"(b)  Any  amount  paid  to  a  State  for  a 
fiscal  year  and  remaining  unobligated  at  the 
end  of  such  year  shall  remain  available  for 
the  next  fiscal  year  to  such  State  for  the 
purposes  for  which  it  was  made. 


"(A)  The  proviaion  of  outreach  services 


'  nsx  OP  ALLOTitBrrs 
"Sac.  1934.  (aXl)  Except  as  provided  in 
subsection  (b).  amounts  paid  to  a  State 
under  section  1933  shall  te  used  by  such 
State  to  assist  In  the  carrying  out  of  emer- 
gency projects  for  homeless  individuals  who 
have  chronic  mental  Ulneases.  Such  projects 
shall  Indude  each  of  the  following  activi- 
tiea: 


"(1)  homdess  Individuals;  and 

"(U)  Individuals  who  teve  chronic  mental 
Illnesses  and  who  are  at  riak  of  becoming 
homeless  individuals. 

"(B)  The  provision  of  outpatient  mental 
health  services,  partial  hospitalization,  diag- 
nostic services,  crisis  Intervention  services, 
and  habilitatlon  and  rehabilitation  services 
to— 

"(1)  homeless  Individuals;  and 

"(ii)  individuals  wte  teve  chronic  mental 
illnesses  and  who  are  at  risk  of  becoming 
homeless  individuals. 

"(C)  The  provision  of  training  to  individ- 
uals who  provide  senrices  to  homeless  indi- 
viduals, including  individuals  who  work  In 
shelters,  mental  health  dinics,  and  other 
sites  where  homdess  individuals  receive 
services. 

"(D)  The  provision  of  case  management 
services  to  homeless  individuals,  Indudlng, 
as  needed  by  each  such  individual— 

"(1)  the  preparation,  and  the  review  at 
least  every  3  months,  of  a  plan  for  the  pro- 
vision of  mental  health  services  to  such  Indi- 
vidual; 

"(11)  the  provision  of  assistance  In  obtstln- 
Ing,  and  the  coordination  of,  social  and 
maintenance  services  for  such  individual, 
such  as  services  relating  to  dally  living  ac- 
tivities, transportation  services,  habilitatlon 
and  rehabilitation  services,  prevocatlonal 
and  vocational  services,  and  housing  serv- 
ices; and 

'(111)  the  provision  of  assistance  to  such 
individual  In  obtaining  income  support  serv- 
ices, such  as  housing  assistance,  food 
stamps,  and  supplemental  security  Income 
benefits. 

"(E)  The  provision  of  supervised  services 
or  living  services  for  homeless  individuals  In 
settings  not  supported  under  the  transition- 
al housing  demonstration  program  carried 
out  by  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  pursuant  to  section 
101(g)  of  PubUc  Law  99-500  or  PubUc  Law 
99-591. 

"(2)  Training  required  under  paragraph 
(IKC)  shaU  include  training  to  enable  indi- 
viduals providing  services  to  homeless  Indi- 
vidvtalsto— 

"(A)  identify  Individuals  with  chronic 
mental  illness; 

"(B)  refer  homeless  Individuals  to  avaU- 
able  services  for  such  Individuals,  indudlng 
Job  training  services,  literacy  education, 
commimity  health  centers,  snd  community 
mental  health  carters;  and 

"(C)  identify,  and  assist  homeless  Individ- 
uals to  partidpate  in.  Federal  and  State  pro- 
grams providing  benefits  for  homeless  indi- 
viduals. 

"(b)  A  State  may  not  use  amounts  paid  to 
It  under  section  1933  to— 

"(1)  provide  inpatient  services; 

"(2)  make  cash  payments  to  intmded  re- 
dplents  of  services; 

"(3)  purchase  or  Improve  land,  purehase, 
construct,  or  permanently  Improve  (other 
than  minor  remodeling)  any  buUding  or 
other  facility,  or  purchase  major  medical 
equipment;  or 

"(4)  satisfy  any  requirement  for  the  ex- 
penditure of  non-Federal  fimds  as  a  condi- 
tion for  the  receipt  of  Federal  funds. 
The  Secretary  may  waive  the  limitation  con- 
tained in  paragraph  (3)  upon  the  request  of 
a  State  if  tte  Secretary  finds  ttet  there  are 
extraordinary  circumstances  to  Justify  the 
waiver  and  that  granting  the  vraiver  will 
assist  in  carrying  out  this  part. 


"(c)  Not  more  than  5  percent  of  the  total 
amount  paid  to  a  State  under  section  19S3 
for  a  fiscal  year  may  te  uaed  for  administer- 
ing the  funds  made  available  under  aectlan 
1933.  The  State  shall  pay  from  ncm-Federal 
sources  tte  remaining  costs  of  administer- 
ing such  funds. 

"APFLICATIOa  AMD  DISCaiPTIOa  OP  ACTIVITiaB; 


"Sac.  1935.  (aXl)  In  order  to  reodve  an  al- 
lotment for  a  fiscal  year  under  section  19SX 
a  State  shall  submit  an  application  to  the 
Secretary.  Each  such  application  shall  te  in 
such  form  as  the  Secretary  shall  require, 
and  shall  be  sutanitted  with  the  application 
required  by  section  1916(a)  or  at  such  oUier 
time  as  the  Secretary  sliall  require. 

"(2)  Each  applicatian  required  under  para- 
graph (1)  for  an  allotment  under  aectioo 

1932  for  a  fiscal  year  shall  contain  assur- 
ances ttet  the  State  will  meet  tte  require- 
ments of  subsection  (b). 

"(bXl)  As  part  of  the  annual  am>lication 
required  by  subsection  (a)  for  sn  allotment 
for  any  fiscal  year,  the  chief  executive  offi- 
cer of  each  State  shall— 

"(A)  cerUfy  ttet  the  State  agrees  to  use 
the  funds  allotted  to  it  under  section  1933  in 
accordance  with  the  requirements  of  thte 
part; 

"(B)  certify  ttet.  In  the  case  of  an  allot- 
ment for  fiscal  year  1988,  tte  services  to  te 
provided  to  homeless  Individuals  under  this 
part  teve  been  considered  In  the  preparar 
tlon  of.  teve  been  Induded  In.  and  are  con- 
sistent with,  the  State  oomprehendve 
mental  health  services  irian  required  under 
subpart  2  of  part  B; 

"(C)  certify  ttet  the  State  will  ensure 
ttet  homeless  individuals  who  are  alcotel- 
ics.  alcohol  abusers,  or  drug  abusers  will  te 
referred  to  wpropriate  alootel  abuae  and 
drug  abuse  treatment  and  rehabilitation 
services,  Indudlng  services  available  under 
section  1921; 

"(D)  certify  ttet  the  State  wlU  ensure 
ttet  the  activities  conducted  under  this  part 
will  be  coordinated  with  transitional  hous- 
ing provided  imder  the  transitional  teustng 
demonstration  program  carried  out  by  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment pursuant  to  section  101(g)  of  Public 
Law  99-500  or  Public  Law  99-591; 

"(E)  certify  that  the  State  will  expend.  In 
each  metropolitan  dty  or  urban  county  for 
which  the  Secretary  makes  a  determination 
under  section  1932(aX3)  for  a  fiscal  year,  an 
amoimt  to  carry  out  the  actlvitiea  required 
under  this  part  which  is  equal  to  the 
amount  determined  by  the  Secretary  under 
such  section  for  such  dty  or  county  fcH'  such 
fiscal  year;  and 

"(F)  certify  that  the  SUte  agrees  that 
Federal  funds  made  available  under  section 

1933  for  any  period  will  te  so  used  as  to  sup- 
plement and  increase  the  levd  of  State, 
local,  and  other  non-Federal  funds  that 
would  In  the  absence  of  sudi  Federal  funds 
be  made  available  for  tte  programs  and  ac- 
tivities for  which  funds  are  provided  undn 
ttet  section  and  wlU  in  no  event  supplant 
such  State,  local,  and  otter  non-Federal 
funds. 

"(2)  An  application  by  a  State  tmder  this 
section  for  an  allotment  for  fiscal  year  1988 
shall  indude,  for  each  metropolitan  dty  and 
luhan  coimty  in  the  State  for  which  tte 
Governor  of  the  State  desires  a  deteiminar 
tlon  be  made  imder  secticm  1933(aXS>.  a 
statement  from  the  chief  executive  officer 
of  such  dty  or  cotmty  which  contains  tte 
certifications  specified  in  paragraph  (1) 
with  respect  to  such  dty  or  county  and  the 
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of  MttftttM  vedtted  in  nibMc- 
ttOB  (e)  with  rM0Mt  to  mch  dty  or  county. 

'^e>  TlM  diM  WMCUttTO  offloer  of  a  State 
I  part  ol  tht  agpUmtlop  required  by 
(a)  for  say  fleeal  year,  alao  pre- 
para  taA  fOmUi  the  Secretory  (in  aocord- 
anee  with  audi  form  as  the  Secretary  ahall 
pnvMe)  vtth  a  deoertptkm  of  the  Intended 
nae  of  the  payBants  the  State  «m  receive 
UDdar  aeettOB  IttS  for  the  flacal  year  for 
vhieh  the  applfcatton  ia  autamltted.  indud- 
tais  InlMfliatloa  on  the  procrania  and  activl- 
tlea  to  be  anppocted  »»mi  aervloeo  to  be  pro- 
Hdad.  The  dMCrtptlan  ahaU  be  made  public 
wtthtai  the  State  in  audi  mannw  aa  to  f  adli- 
tate  "«■"'■"■«*  fkon  any  peracn  (indudlnc 
any  FManl  or  other  pubUc  agency)  during 
dewtepaamt  of  the  deaolptkin  and  after  ita 
tnoBBtttaL  The  daaerlptlan  ahall  be  reviaed 
(ecnalBtent  with  thia  aeetion)  throughout 
the  year  aa  nay  be  neeeaaary  to  reflect  sub- 
atantial  changee  In  the  i»agrama  and  activi- 
tlaa  iMliiiiil  by  the  State  under  this  part. 
and  any  iiiiialiMi  ahaU  be  aubject  to  the  r«- 
^iti —■!—«*■  of  the  |»«'«'*«w»ij  aentenoe. 

"^d)  SKcept  where  inoonalatcnt  with  the 
Piwktoni  of  thia  part,  the  provlaiona  of  aec- 
ttan  MlMb).  aeetkn  1917(a).  paragraphs  (1) 
throogh  (8)  of  aectian  1917(b),  and  aecUons 
UU,  1919.  and  1930  ahall  apply  to  pay- 
menta  made  to  a  State  under  thia  part  in 
the  aame  '«*'"'^''  aa  auch  proviaiODs  apply 
to  paynenta  made  to  a  Sta^  under  part  B 
of  thia  title. 

"uaiuiiiioaa 

"Sac.  19M.  For  porpoaea  of  this  part: 

"(1)  Hie  tens  *howielf  individual'  means 

a  hnmehwa  taidhidual  (as  such  term  Is  de- 

ftaied  in  aecttai  S  of  the  Urgent  Relief  for 

the   HoBdeaa   Act)    who   has    a   chronic 


"(S)  The  tens  'metropoUtan  dty'  has  the 
aame  meaning  as  in  aectlon  102  of  the  Hous- 
ing and  OoauBuntty  Developmmt  Act  of 
1974. 

"(9)  The  term  "urban  county"  has  the 
ame  meaning  aa  in  aectian  102  of  the  Hous- 
ing and  Oommuntty  Development  Act  of 
1974.". 

TTTIX  n— ABSORDfO  THE  EDUCATION 
or  HOMKUBSS  CHIIDREN 

SKL  m.  CTAic  Pi^am  nm  im  bdccation  or 
■omuaa  caiLDUN. 

Subpart  I  at  part  C  of  the  General  Educa- 
tlan  FravWooa  Act  la  amendfd  by  inserting 
alter  aeetian  499  the  following  new  section: 
"BTATS  ruaa  roa  trb  bwcatioii  op 

"Ok.  436A.  (aXl)  BMh  State  educational 
'  ahaU  adopt  and  implement  a  plan  to 
that  eadi  homeleas  child  within  the 
State  la  provided  fuU  and  equal  educational 
oppoTtonitlea. 

"ili  Cuh  State  plan  adopted  under  para- 
graph (1)  of  this  subsection  shaU  contain 
pmvMoaa  designed  to — 

"(A)  authtnlw  the  State  educaUonal 
agcsicy,  the  local  ednratlonal  agency,  the 
parent  or  guardian  of  the  homeleas  child,  or 
the  applicable  aodal  worker  to  make  the  de- 
tennlnatlans  required  under  this  section; 


"(B)  provide  procedures  for  selecting  the 
appropriate  local  wlnpatlnnal  agency  within 
the  State  to  be  rmponslble  for  the  expenses 
of  provldtng  for  the  education  of  the  home- 
leas chDd. 

"(b)  No  State  or  local  residency  require- 
ment may  be  applied  so  ss  to  bar  any  home- 
u—  i»i«n<i  *r»mff  Bttfniting  Tf h4M>l 

"(eXl)  Kaeh  ^an  adopted  under  this  sec- 
tkm  Shan  assure  that  local  educational 
within  the  State  will  c(Knply  with 


the  requlrementa  of  paragraphs  (2)  through 
(6)  ff  this  subsection. 

"(9)  The  local  educational  agency  of  each 
homeleaa  child  ahall  elther- 

"(A)  continue  the  chad's  education  In  the 
school  district  of  origin  for  the  remainder  of 
the  school  year:  or 

"(B)  enroll  the  child  In  the  school  district 
wh«e  the  child  is  actually  living; 
whlehever  is  in  the  child's  best  interest. 

"(I)  The  choice  required  by  paragraph  (2) 
Shan  be  available  regardless  of  whether  the 
child  is  living  with  the  homeless  parents  or 
has  been  temporarily  placed  elsewhere  by 
the  parents. 

"(4)  Each  homeless  child  shall  be  provided 
adequate  transportation  to  the  school  se- 
lected according  to  the  provisions  of  para- 
graph (2). 

"(9)  The  records  of  each  homeless  child 
shal  be  maintained— 

"(A)  so  that  the  records  are  Immediately 
avaSable  when  a  child  enters  a  new  school 
district;  and 

"(B)  in  a  manner  consistent  with  section 
438  of  this  Act. 

"(8)  Each  local  educational  agency  shall 
ensure  that  each  homeless  chUd  may  par- 
ticipate In  all  educational  programs  and 
services  for  which  the  child  meets  the  eligi- 
bility criteria,  including  special  programs 
and  compensatory  educational  programs  for 
handicapped,  disadvantaged,  and  for  stu- 
dents with  limited  English  proflclencr,  pro- 
grams in  vocational  education;  programs  for 
the  gifted  and  talented;  and  school  meals 
programs.". 

8BC  tn.  EXBMPLAKY  GRANTS  AND  DISSKMINA- 
TION  or  mrORMATION  ACTTVrnES 
AUTHORIZKO. 

(a)  OsmKAi.  AuTHORrrr.— (1)  The  Secre- 
tary shall,  from  funds  appropriated  pursu- 
ant to  subsection  (f ),  make  grants  for  exem- 
plary programs  that  successfully  address 
the  needs  of  homeless  students  In  elementa- 
ry and  secondary  schools  of  the  applicant. 

(2)  The  Secretary  shall.  In  accordance 
with  subsection  (e),  conduct  dissemination 
activities  of  exemplary  programs  designed 
to  make  the  special  educational  needs  of 
homeless  elementary  and  secondary  school 
students. 

(W  AppLicAirrs.— The  Secretary  shall 
mate  grants  to  State  and  local  educational 
ageades  for  the  purpose  described  In  para- 
graph (1)  of  subsection  (a). 

(c)  EucniLTrr  fob  ORAirts.— No  applicant 
may  receive  an  exemplary  grant  under  this 
section  unless  the  applicant  is  located  in  a 
State  which  has  submitted  a  State  plan  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section 
436A  of  the  Oeneral  Educations  Provisions 
Act. 

(d>  Application.— Each  applicant  which 
desires  to  receive  a  demonstration  grant 
under  this  section  shaU  submit  an  applica- 
tion to  the  Secretary  at  such  time,  In  such 
manner,  and  containing  or  accomtMnled  by 
such  Information  as  the  Secretary  may  rea- 
sonably require.  Each  such  application  shaU 
include— 

(Da  description  of  the  exemplary  pro- 
gram for  which  assistance  is  sought; 

(2)  assurances  that  the  applicant  will 
transmit  information  with  respect  to  the 
conduct  of  the  program  for  which  assistance 
Is  sought; 

(3)  such  additional  assurances  that  the 
Secretary  determines  are  necessary. 

(e)  DisaKMiNATioN  or  Information  Acnvi- 
Tixa- The  Secretary  shall,  from  funds  ap- 
propriated pursuant  to  subsection  (f),  con- 
duct, directly  or  indirectly  by  way  of  grant, 
contract,  or  other  arrangement,  dissemina- 


tion actlTltles  designed  to  Inform  State  and 
local  educational  agendes  of  exemplary  pro- 
grams which  successfully  address  the  spe- 
cial needg  of  homeless  students. 

(f)  ApfaoraiATiORs  Adthosizbd.— There 
are  authorised  to  be  appropriated  12.500.000 
for  the  0scal  year  1987  and  $5,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  1988  to  carry  out  the  provi- 
sions of  this  section. 

TITLE    m— JOB    TRAININO    FOR    THE 
HOMEtiESS  DEMONSTRATION 

PROJECT 

SBC  Ml.  DgMONgnUTION  PROGRAM  AUTHORIZED. 

(a)  OamAL  AoTHOKiTT.— The  Secretary 
shall,  frcan  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to 
section  308,  make  grants  for  the  Federal 
share  of  Job  training  demonstration  projects 
for  homdess  individuals  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  this  title. 

(b)  CogTHACT  ADTHomrrr.— The  Secretary 
Is  authorized  to  enter  Into  such  contracts 
with  Stale  and  local  public  agendes.  private 
nonprofit  organizations,  private  businesses, 
and  other  appropriate  entitles  as  may  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
title. 

SEC     SK.     EUGIBIUTY     FOR     DKMONSTRATION 
GRANTS. 

No  appUcant  may  receive  a  demonstration 
grant  under  this  title  unless  the  applicant  is 
located  within  a  State  which  has  submitted 
a  comprehensive  plan  In  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

SBC  tn.  APPUCATION. 

Each  applicant  which  desires  to  receive  a 
demonstration  grant  under  this  title  shaU 
submit  aki  application  to  the  Secretary  at 
such  time,  in  such  manner,  and  containing 
or  accom|>anled  by  such  information  as  the 
Secretary  may  reasonably  require.  Each 
such  application  shall  Indude— 

(Da  description  of  the  activities  for  which 
assistance  Is  sought; 

(2)  plans  for  the  coordination  and  out- 
reach activities,  particularly  with  case  man- 
agers and  care  providers,  designed  to 
achieve  referral  of  homeless  individuals  to 
the  demonstration  projects  authorized  by 
this  UUe: 

(3)  plans  to  offer  in-shelter  training  activi- 
ties and  services,  and  to  perform  training 
services  and  activities  so  as  to  Increase  the 
partldpatlon  of  homeless  individuals  in  the 
demonstcatlon  project; 

(4)  a  description  of  the  standards  by 
which  performance  may  be  measured  under 
the  demoistratlon  project,  together  with  as- 
surances that  a  preliminary  evaluation  of 
the  projcRt  will  be  completed  not  later  than 
the  end  of  the  first  year  for  which  assist- 
ance is  sought; 

(5)  assgrances  that  the  redplent  of  dem- 
onstratloti  grants  under  this  tlUe  will  pay 
the  non-Federal  share  of  the  activities  for 
whldi  assistance  is  sought  from  non-Federal 
sources;  gnd 

(6)  such  additional  assurances  as  the  Sec- 
retary determines  are  necessary  to  Insure 
compliance  with  the  requirements  of  this 
tlUe. 

SBC  SM.  AlrfHORIZED  AcnvmBS. 

Demonstration  grants  under  this  Utle  may 
be  used  for— 

(1)  basic  skills  instruction; 

(2)  remedial  education  activities: 

(3)  basic  literacy  instruction; 

(4)  Job  aearch  acUvlUes: 

(5)  Job  counseling; 

(6)  Job  preparatory  training,  Indudlng 
resume  writing  and  interviewing  skills;  and 

(7)  any  other  activities  described  in  sec- 
tion 204  of  the  Job  Training  Partnership 


Act  which  the  grant  redplent  determines 
will  contribute  to  carrying  out  the  objec- 
Uves  of  this  Utle, 

for  homeless  Individuals. 

8BC   SH.   PAYMgNrS;   RDCRAL   SHARE;   UMITA- 
TION. 

(a)  PATMBrra.— The  Secretary  shall  pay  to 
each  appUcant  having  an  application  ap- 
proved under  section  303  the  Federal  share 
of  the  cost  of  activities  described  in  the  ap- 
pllcatloiL 

(b)  Fkdbral  SHAaa.— (1)  The  Federal  share 
for  each  fiscal  year  shall  be  50  percent. 

(2)  The  non-Federal  shsre  of  payments 
under  this  title  may  be  in  cash  or  In  kind 
fairly  evaluated,  indudlng  plant  equipment 
oraervioes. 

(c)  LmiTATiON.— The  Secretary  may  not 
make  grants  in  any  State  in  an  aggregate  in 
excess  of  15  percent  of  the  amount  appro- 
priated to  carry  out  this  title  In  each  fiscal 
year. 

SBC  MS.  EVALUATION. 

(a)  DZMONSTHATION  PROJaCT  RzSPONSISn.- 

iTT.— The  Secretary  shall  annually  evaluate 
each  project  assisted  under  this  title.  The 
Secretary  shall  prepare  and  submit  a  report 
to  the  Interagency  Council  of  the  evalua- 
tions required  by  this  subsection  at  the  end 
of  each  fiscal  year.  Not  later  than  6  months 
before  the  termination  date  specified  In  sec- 
tion SOS.  the  Secretary  shall  prepare  and 
submit  a  final  report  of  the  evaluations  re- 
quired by  this  subsection  to  the  President, 
to  the  Congress,  and  to  the  Interagency 
Council. 

(b)  CoNTKHTS  OP  Evaluations.— Each  eval- 
uation required  by  this  section  shall  In- 
dude— 

(1)  the  number  of  homeless  individuals 
served; 

(2)  the  number  of  homeleas  individuals 
placed  in  Jobs; 

(3)  the  average  length  of  training  time 
under  the  project; 

(4)  the  average  training  cost  under  the 
project;  and 

(5)  the  average  retention  rate  of  place- 
ments of  homeleas  individuals  after  training 
with  assistance  made  imder  this  title. 

(c)  Evaluation  bt  Intsragkhct  Council.— 
(1)  The  Interagency  Ck)undl  shall  evaluate 
each  project  receiving  assistance  under  this 
UUe. 

(2)  The  Interagency  Council  shall  prepare 
and  publish  a  report  of  Its  findings  in  the 
annual  report  of  the  Council.  The  evalua- 
tion of  the  demonstraUon  projects  author- 
ized by  this  UUe  shall  Indude  a  determlna- 
Uon  of  the  relative  effecUveneas  of  pro- 
grams assisted  under  this  UUe  together  with 
recommendations,  Indudlng  recommenda- 
tions for  legislation,  to  the  (ingress  on  Job 
training  programs  for  homeless  individuals 
to  be  established  on  a  national  basis. 

SBC  M7.  DEPINTnONS. 

As  used  in  this  tiUe— 

(1)  the  term  "applicant"  means  public 
agendes,  private  nonprofit  organizations, 
private  businesses,  and  other  appropriate 
entities; 

(2)  the  term  "Interagency  Council"  means 
the  Interagency  Coundl  on  the  Homdess; 

(3)  the  term  "local  public  agency"  means 
any  public  agency  of  a  general  purpose  po- 
litical subdivision  of  a  State  which  has  the 
power  to  levy  taxes  and  spend  funds,  as  weU 
as  general  corporate  and  police  powers; 

(4)  the  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor,  and 

(5)  the  term  "State"  means  each  of  the 
several  States  snd  the  District  of  Columbia. 


SBC   SM.    AUTHORUATKWI   Or   APPROPRUTION8: 
AVAILABnJTY  Of  rUNDS. 

(a)  Authorization  op  Appropriations.— 
There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$10,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1988  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  UUe. 

(b)  Avahasilitt  op  Funds.— Funds  obli- 
gated for  any  flacal  year  may  be  expended 
by  each  redplent  during  that  fiscal  year  and 
the  succeeding  fiscal  year. 

SBC  MS.  TERMINATION. 

The  provisions  of  this  tiUe  shall  terminate 
on  October  1, 1990. 

a  812 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
RepmentattveM  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congrtu  assembled, 

SBCnON  1.  SHORT  TTTLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Nutrition 
for  Homeless  Individuals  Act  of  1987". 
TITLE  I— FOOD  STAMP  PROGRAM 
SEC  1«1.  DBFDirnON  or  HOMELESS  INDIVIDUAl. 

Section  3  of  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1977 
(7  U.S.C.  2012)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(s)  'Homdess  Individual'  has  the  same 
meaning  given  such  term  in  section  3  of  the 
Urgent  Relief  for  the  Homdeas  Act.". 

SBC    IM.    rOOD   STAMP   INFORMATION   FOR  THE 
HOMELBSa 

(a)  Authoritt  To  Providk  Inpormation.— 
Section  IKeXlXA)  of  the  Food  Stamp  Act 
of  1977  (7  U.8.C.  2020(eKlKA))  Is  amended 
by  Inserting  "except,  at  the  option  of  the 
State  agency,  food  stamp  outreach  activities 
directed  at  homeless  individuals"  after 
"Act". 

(b)  Adkinistrativx  Expznbes.- The  first 
sentence  of  section  16(a)  of  such  Act  (7 
U.S.C.  2025(a))  Is  amended  by  striking  out ". 
and  (4)"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "(4) 
food  stamp  outreach  activities  permitted 
under  section  IKeKlXA).  and  (5)". 

SBC  in.  EXPBDrrED  FOOD  STAMP  SERVICE. 

Section  ll(eXO)  of  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of 
1977  (7  VS.C.  2020(exe»  is  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  subparagraph  (B)  as 
subparagraph  (D); 

(2)  by  inserting  after  subparagraph  (A) 
the  following  new  subparagraphs: 

"(B)  provide  coupons  no  later  than  five 
days  after  the  date  of  application  to  a 
household  in  which  all  members  are  home- 
less individuals  and  which  meets  the  Income 
and  resource  criteria  for  coupons  under  this 
Act; 

"(C)  provide  coupons  no  later  than  five 
days  after  the  date  of  application  to  any 
household  that  has  a  combined  gross 
Income  and  liquid  resources  that  is  less  than 
the  monthly  rent  and  utilities  of  the  house- 
hold; and":  and 

(3)  In  subparagraph  (D)  (as  redesignated), 
by  striking  out  "the  household"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "a  household  referred  to 
in  subparagraph  (A),  (B),  or  (C)". 

SBC  IM.  IMPLEMENTATION  OP  EXISTING  VENDOR 
PAYMENT  EX(XU8ION. 

Not  later  than  30  days  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture shall  prescribe  regulations  to  carry 
out  section  5(kX2XE}  of  the  Food  Stamp 
Act  of  1977  (7  U.S.C.  2014(kX2XE)). 
TITLE  II— TEMPORARY  EMERGENCY  FOOD 
ASSISTANCE  PROGRAM  (TEFAP) 


SEC     Ml. 


UNDER 


VARiKTV    or    COMMODrmS 

TSFAP. 

Section  202(d)  of  the  Temporary  Emer- 
gency Food  Assistance  Act  of  1983  (7  U.S.C. 
812c  note)  Is  amended  by  Inserting  after 
"shall  Indude"  the  followbig:  "a  variety  of 


commodities  and  products  thereof  that  are 
most  useful  to  eligible  redplent  agendes.  in- 
cluding". 

SBC  Mt  AUTHORIZATION  OP  APPROPIUIHMg 
POR  POOD  SflORAGE  AND  DVIRIBU- 
nON  COSTS  UNDER  TEFAP. 

Section  204(c)  of  the  Tonporary  Ekner- 
gency  Food  Assistance  Act  of  1983  (7  U.8.C. 
612c  note)  is  amended— 

(1)  In  the  first  sentence  of  paragraph  (1). 
by  striking  out  "$50,000,000  for  each  of  the 
fiscal  years  ending  September  30,  1986,  and 
September  30,  1987"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "$50,000,000  for  the  fiscsl  year 
ending  September  30,  1988.  $80,000,000  for 
the  flacal  year  ending  September  30.  1987, 
and  $70,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30, 1988";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(6)  Any  amounts  appropriated  In  exoees 
of  $50,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1987,  and  for  the  flacal  year 
ending  September  30,  1S88,  under  parar 
graph  (1)  shall  be  targeted  to  homeless  Indi- 
viduals (as  defined  In  section  3(s)  of  the 
Food  Stamp  Act  of  1977  (7  UJS.C.  2012(s)) 
who  are  otherwise  eligible  for  commodities 
and  products  distributed  under  this  Act,  In 
accordance  with  regulations  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary.". 

TITLE  III— EFFECTTVB  DATE 
SEC  Ml.  EFFECnVE  DATE. 

Except  as  provided  In  secticm  104,  this  Act 
and  the  amendments  made  by  this  Act  shaU 
become  effective  and  be  Implemented  as 
soon  as  the  Secretary  determines  is  practi- 
cable after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act,  but  not  later  than  160  days  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

S.813 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives   of  the    United   States   of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  1.  SHORT  TfTLB. 

This  Act  may  be  dted  as  the  "Urgent 
Relief  for  the  Homeless  Act". 

SEC  r  FINDIN(»  AND  PURP08B. 

(a)  Findings.- The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  the  Nation  faces  an  Immediate  and  un- 
precedented crisis  due  to  the  lack  of  shelter 
for  a  growing  number  of  individuals  and 
families  with  children; 

(2)  the  problem  of  homdessness  baa 
become  more  severe  and.  In  the  absence  of 
more  effective  efforts.  Is  expected  to  become 
dramatically  worse,  endangering  the  Uvea 
and  safety  of  the  homeless; 

(3)  the  causes  of  homdessness  are  many 
and  complex,  and  homeless  individuals  have 
diverse  needs; 

(4)  there  is  no  single,  simple  solution  to 
the  problem  of  homeleasness  because  of  the 
different  subpopulations  of  the  hondess, 
the  different  causes  of  and  reasons  for 
homdessness,  and  the  different  needs  of 
homeless  Individuals; 

(5)  due  to  the  record  Increase  In  homdess- 
ness. States,  units  of  local  government,  and 
private  voluntary  organizations  have  been 
unable  to  meet  the  basic  human  needs  of  aU 
the  homeless  and,  in  the  absence  of  greater 
Federal  assistance,  wHl  be  unable  to  protect 
the  Uvea  and  safety  of  all  the  homeleaa  in 
need  of  aaslstance;  and 

(6)  the  Federal  government  has  a  respon- 
siblUty  and  an  existing  capadty  to  fulfUl  a 
more  effective  and  respoosUde  role  to  meet 
the  basic  human  needa  and  to  engender  re- 
spect for  the  human  dignity  of  the  home- 
less. 
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(b) 


—It  IB  tbe  punme  of  thk 
(1)  to  eitablWi  an  Intencency  Council  on 

(1)  to  OM  puUle  iMourw  and  progrmma 
to  a  wan  ttinmltiiatiwl  manner  to  meet  the 
erttteaDy  otavA  needa  of  the  homdeai  of 
tteKattacaDd 

O)  to  pcoftde  fundi  for  promma  to  aaUt 
ttel 

■K.t.1 

(a)  F"~'"  lamfiwiAL.— A»  uaed  in  thia 
Aet,  tho  tenn  •Ticanelwi  individual"  shall 


an  tndMdual  who  la^a  a  fixed,  retu- 

adegnate  ulglitUiue  reridence;  and 
an  ImMtMual  Who  baa  a  iirimary  nlgfat- 
tbatli- 

pabUdy  or  prhrately  oper- 
to  provide  temporary 
(indoding  welfare 
diettcfi.  and  transitional 
for  the  mentally  01); 
wtk  Iiia<l1ii1ilim  that  provldea  a  tempo- 
far  IndtvldualB  intended  to  be 


makeahift  accommoda- 
of  another  individual: 


(1) 
lar. 


(C)  a 
ttOBtai  the 


(D)  a  pubUe  or  private  place  not  designed 
for.  or  ordtnarOy  uaed  aa.  a  regular  sleeping 
aeoommodatlon  for  human  beings. 

(b)  KzGUiaiaa.— Aa  uaed  in  thla  Act.  the 
term  "bomdeas  indtvidual"  does  not  Include 
any  Individual  imprlaoned  or  otherwise  de- 
tained pursuant  to  an  Act  of  Congress  or  a 
State  tew. 

TTTLS  I— IMTKRAOEWCY  COUNCIL  ON 
THK  HOMELBBS 


in. 

Thla  title  may  lie  cited  as  the  "Interagen- 
cy Coonefl  on  tbe  Homeleas  Act". 


There  is  established  the  Interagency 
Coonefl  on  tbe  Homeless. 

(a)  MmwTS— The  CouncQ  shall  be  com- 
posed of— 

(I)  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture: 

(3)  the  Secretary  of  Commerce: 
»>  the  Secretary  of  Defense; 

(4)  the  Secretary  of  Education; 
(B)  the  Secretary  of  Energy; 

(•)  the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Ouik.es; 

(T)  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Devdopment; 

(t)  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 

(9)  the  Secretary  of  lAbor. 

(10)  the  Secretary  of  Transportation; 

(II)  the  Director  of  the  ACTION  Agency; 
(IS)  the  Administrator  of  General  Serv- 
ices; 

(U)  the  Director  of  the  Federal  Emergen- 
cy Management  Agency; 
(14)  the  Postmaster  Oeneral  of  the  United 


(U)  the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Af- 
falniand 

(16)  the  heads  of  such  other  Federal  agen- 
das as  th«  OouneO  considers  appropriate. 

(b)  CBua.- The  CouncO  shall  dect  a 
CbalrpeiBan  and  a  Vice  Chairperson  from 

(e)  Miaxuius.- The  Councfl  shall  meet  at 
the  can  of  the  Chairman  or  a  majority  of  its 


(a)  Mwuxium.— The  Council  shall— 
(1)  review  an  Federal  activities  and  pro- 
grams to  aarist  bflmeleas  individuals; 

(3)  take  audi  actions  as  may  be  necessary 
to  reduce  dupllcatlm  among  programs  and 


activities    by    Federal    agendes    to    assist 
hoadess  individuals; 

(S)  monitor,  evaluate,  and  recommend  im- 
prorementa  in  programa  and  activities  to 
assist  homdess  individuals  conducted  by 
Federal  agendes.  States  and  local  govem- 
meota,  and  private  voluntary  organhtatlona; 

(4)  provide  professional  and  technical  as- 
sisttnce,  within  tbe  ten  standard  Federal  re- 
glona,  to  Statea,  local  govemmenta,  and 
other  public  and  private  nonprofit  organlia- 
tions.  In  order  to  enable  such  govemmenta 
and  organizations  to— 

(A)  effectively  coordinate  and  maxlmliie 
resources  of  existing  programs  and  activities 
to  aoidst  homdess  indivlduala;  and 

(B)  develop  new  and  innovative  programs 
and  activities  to  assist  homeless  individuals; 

(5)  collect  and  disseminate  information  re- 
latlag  to  homdess  Individuals;  and 

(6)  prepare  the  annual  reports  required  by 
subsection  (cX2). 

(b)  AuTHoarrr.— In  carrying  out  subaec- 
tion  (a),  tbe  Council  may— 

(1)  arrange  Federal,  regional.  State,  and 
local  conferences  for  the  purpose  of  devel- 
oping and  coordinating  effective  programs 
and  activities  to  assist  homeless  individuals; 
and 

(2)  publish  a  newdetter  concerning  Feder- 
al, State,  and  local  programs  which  are  ef- 
fectively meeting  the  needs  of  homeleas  in- 
dividuals. 

(c)  Rkpobts.— <1)  Within  M  days  after  the 
dat«  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  and  annually 
thefeafter,  the  head  of  each  Federal  agency 
Shan  prepare  and  transmit  to  the  Congress 
and  the  Council  a  report  which  describes — 

(A>  each  program  to  assist  homdess  indi- 
viduals administered  by  such  agency  and 
the  number  of  homeleas  individuals  served 
by  aich  program; 

(B)  impediments,  induding  any  statutory 
and  regtilatory  restrictions,  to  the  use  by 
homeless  individuals  of  each  such  program 
and  to  obtaining  services  or  benefits  under 
each  such  program; 

(O)  efforts  made  by  such  agency  to  in- 
crease the  opportunities  for  homdess  indi- 
viduals to  obtain  shelter,  food,  and  support- 
ive services. 

(2)  The  Council  shall  prepare  and  trans- 
mit to  the  Preddent  and  the  Congress  an 
annual  report  which- 

(A)  assesses  the  nature  and  extent  of  the 
problems  relating  to  homelessness  and  the 
needs  of  homeless  individuals: 

(B)  provides  a  comprehensive  and  detailed 
deserlption  of  the  activities  and  accomplish- 
ments of  the  Federal  Qovemment  in  resolv- 
ing the  problems  and  meeting  the  needs  ss- 
aesaed  pursuant  to  paragraph  (1); 

(C)  describes  the  accomplishments  and  ac- 
tivities of  the  Council,  in  worldng  with  Fed- 
erai  State,  and  local  agendes  and  public 
and  private  organizations  in  order  to  pro- 
vide assistance  to  homeless  indivldusds; 

(O)  assesses  the  level  of  Federal  assistance 
necessary  to  adequately  resolve  the  prob- 
lema  and  meet  the  needs  sssessed  pursuant 
to  paragraph  (1);  and 

(S)  specifies  any  recommendations  of  the 
Council  for  appropriate  and  necessary  ac- 
tions to  resolve  such  problems  kdA  meet 
sucb  needs. 

SEC.  IM.  DISMTOR  AND  STAFF. 

(a)  DiRiCTOB.— The  CouncU  shall  appoint 
an  Executive  Director  who  shall  be  compen- 
sated at  a  rate  not  to  exceed  the  rate  of 
bade  pay  prescribed  for  level  V  of  the  Exec- 
utive Schedule  under  section  5316  of  title  5, 
Untted  States  Code. 

(b)  AsDrnoNAi.  PxRSomna.— With  the  ap- 
proval of  tbe  Council,  the  Executive  Direc- 


tor may  kppolnt  and  fix  the  compensation 
of  such  gdditional  personnel  as  the  Execu- 
tive DlrcBtor  oondders  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  duties  of  the  Council 

(c)  Damu.- Upon  request  of  the  Ck>uncil. 
the  head  of  any  Federal  agency  is  author- 
ised to  detaU,  OD  a  reimbursable  basis,  any 
of  the  personnel  of  such  agency  to  the 
Council  Id  aadat  the  Coundl  In  carrytac  out 
lU  dutlea  under  thia  ttUe. 

(d)  AmmnsraATiva  SorroKT.— The  Secre- 
tary of  Health  and  Human  Servlcea  ahall 
provide  t»  the  Coundl  auch  adminlatratlve 
and  aupport  services  as  the  Council  may  re- 
quest. 

SBCisaPOwnn. 

(a)  Mitmias.- For  the  purpoae  of  carry- 
ing out  thla  title,  the  Council  may  hold  such 
meetings,  and  dt  and  act  at  such  times  and 
places,  aa  the  Council  conddera  appropriate. 

(b)  Dkwoatioii.- Any  member  or  employ- 
ee of  the  Council  may,  if  authorized  by  the 
Council,  take  any  action  which  the  CouncO 
la  authorized  to  taite  by  this  title. 

(c)  iHvoaMATioH.— The  CouncO  may  secure 
directly  from  any  Federal  agency  such  in- 
f  ormatiop  as  may  l>e  necessary  to  enable  the 
C^oundl  to  carry  out  this  title.  Upon  request 
of  the  (Hialrman  of  the  Council,  the  head  of 
such  agebcy  shall  furnish  such  information 
to  the  Council. 

SBC  in.  tVanspes  of  functions. 

(a)  TaiiinPBL— The  Coundl  is  the  succes- 
sor to  the  Federal  Task  Force  on  the  Home- 
less of  the  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services.  AU  functions  of  such  Task 
Force  art  transferred  to  the  CounclL 

(b)  TkunMATiOR.- The  Federd  Task 
Force  on  the  Homeless  of  the  Department 
of  Health  and  Human  Services  is  terminat- 
ed. 

SEC  IM.  DBFiNinoNa 
For  the  purpose  of  this  title— 

(1)  the  term  "CouncO"  means  the  Inter- 
agency OouncO  on  the  Homdess  established 
by  section  102;  and 

(2)  the  term  "Federal  agency"  has  the 
meaning  given  to  the  term  "agency"  in  sec- 
tion 551(1)  of  UUe  5,  United  States  Code. 

SEC  IM.  AlnSOBIZATION  OF  APPBOPUATION8. 

To  carry  out  this  title,  there  are  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  $200,000  for  flscd 
year  108T  and  such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary for  fiscal  year  1988. 

TITLE  11— CLARIFICATION  OF  USE  OF 
EXCESS  PROPERTY  UNDER  THE 
FEDERAL  PROPERTY  AND  ADMINIS- 
TRATIVE SERVICES  ACT  OF  1949 

SECMLSaOITTrrLE. 

This  title  may  be  dted  as  the  "Excess 
Property  Identification  Act  of  1987". 

SBC  ML  I»BNnFICATION  OF  EXCESS  PBOPEBTY. 

In  canning  out  section  202  of  the  Federal 
Property  and  Administrative  Services  Act  of 
1949  (40  VS.C.  483),  each  executive  agency 
shall  specifically  identify  excess  property 
under  its  control  as  suitable  for  use  aa  a 
shdter  for,  or  for  use  to  provide  services  to, 
homdess  individuals. 

SBC  Ml.  KFOMING  OF  AVAOjUULITY  OF  EXCESS 
FEOPEBTT. 

The  Administrator  of  Oeneral  Services 
shaU  promptly  report  to  the  Interagency 
Coundl  on  the  Homdess  the  avmilabOity  of 
excess  Federal  property  suitable  for  use  as  a 
shelter  for,  or  for  use  to  provide  services  to, 
homeless  individuals. 


TnXJE  m— SHELTER  PROGRAM 
Past  A— Okmsbal  Pbovuioms 

SBC  Ml.  8HOKTTTIU. 

This  title  may  be  dted  aa  the  "Emergency 
Food  and  Shelter  Act  of  1987". 

BBC  Ml  DEFDOnONS. 

For  the  purpoae  of  thia  title— 

(1)  the  term  "Board"  meana  the  Emergen- 
cy Food  and  Shdter  Program  National 
Board: 

(2)  the  term  "Director"  meana  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Federal  Emergency  Management 
Agency; 

(3)  the  term  "emergency  shdter"  means  a 
faculty  all  or  a  part  of  which  is  used  or  de- 
signed to  be  used  to  provide  temporary 
housing; 

(4)  the  term  "local  government"  means  a 
unit  of  general  purpose  local  government: 

(5)  the  term  "locality"  means  the  geo- 
graphical area  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  a 
local  govwnment; 

(0)  the  term  "private  nonprofit  organiza- 
tion" meana  a  aecular  or  religious  organisa- 
tion described  in  section  501(c)  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1954  which  is  exempt 
from  taxation  under  subtitle  A  of  such 
Code,  and  which  has  an  accounting  system 
and  a  voluntary  board,  and  which  practices 
nondiscrimination  in  the  providon  of  aasist- 
ance;and 

(7)  the  term  "State"  means  any  of  the  sev- 
eral States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
C!ommonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Com- 
monwealth of  the  Northern  Mariana  Is- 
lands, or  any  territory  or  possesdon  of  the 
United  States. 

sec  ISt.  EMBBCENCY  FOOD  AND  SHELTER  PRO- 
GRAM  NATIONAL  BOARD. 

(a)  EsTABUSBMBirr  or  National  Boako.— 
There  Is  established  to  carry  out  the  provi- 
des of  this  title  the  Emergency  Food  and 
Shdter  Program  National  Board.  The  Di- 
rector of  the  Federal  Emergency  Manage- 
ment Agency  shall  constitute  the  Board  in 
accordance  with  subsection  (b)  and  adminis- 
tering the  program  under  this  title. 

(b)  Board  op  DxaacToas.- The  Board  shall 
oondat  of  6  members  who  shsll  be  appoint- 
ed by  the  Director  of  the  Federal  Emergen- 
cy Management  Agency  not  later  than  30 
days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act, 
one  frran  those  individuals  nominated  by 
each  of  the  following: 

( 1 )  The  United  Way  of  America. 

(2)  The  Salvation  Army. 

(3)  The  National  CouncO  of  Churches  of 
Christ  in  the  UJBJL 

(4)  Catholic  cniaritles  U.SJL 

(5)  The  (^undl  of  Jewish  Federations, 
Inc. 

(6)  Tbe  American  Red  Cross. 

In  addition,  the  Director  shall  be  a  member 
of  the  Board  ex  offldo. 

(c)  Elsctioii  op  Craxxmaii  and  Vica  Chaix- 
MAR.— The  Board  shall  elect  from  among  its 
members  a  Chairman  and  a  Vice  Chairman 
and  such  other  officials  as  it  deems  appro- 
priate in  the  conduct  of  its  affairs. 

(d)  Other  Altivitirs  op  tkz  Boars.— 
Except  aa  otherwiae  vedf  ically  provided  by 
thla  UUe.  the  Board  ahaU  establish  lU  own 
procedures  and  polides  for  the  conduct  of 
its  affairs. 

SBC  M4.  local  BOARDS. 

(a)  EsTABuaHMRHT.— Each  locality  desig- 
nated by  the  Board  shall  consUtute  a  local 
board  for  the  purpose  of  determining  how 
program  funds  allotted  to  the  locality  will 
be  distributed.  The  local  board  shall  condat. 
to  the  extent  practicable,  of  repreaentaUves 
of  the  aame  organizations  as  the  national 
board,  except  that  the  mayor  or  other  ap- 


propriate heads  of  government  will  replace 
the  Federal  members.  The  chair  of  the  local 
board  shall  be  elected  by  a  majority  of  the 
members  of  the  local  board.  Local  boards 
are  encouraged  to  expand  participation  of 
other  private  nonprofit  organizaUons  on  the 
local  board. 

(b)  RxsroxsiBiLiTixs.— Each  local  board 
shaU- 

(1)  determine  which  private  nonprofit  or- 
ganizaUons or  public  organizaUons  of  the 
local  government  in  the  individual  locality 
shaU  receive  grants  to  act  as  service  provid- 
ers; 

(2)  monitor  redplent  service  providers  for 
program  compliance; 

(3)  reallocate  funds  among  service  provid- 
ers; 

(4)  ensure  proper  reporting;  and 

(6)  coordinate  with  other  Federal.  State, 
and  local  govemmmt  assistance  programs 
avaOable  in  the  locaUty. 

SBC  Mt.  ROLE  OF  FEMA. 

(a)  III  ORmxAL.— The  Director  of  the 
Emergency  Management  Agency  shall  pro- 
vide the  Board  administraUve  support  and 
act  as  Federal  liaison  to  the  Board. 

(b)  Sprcipic  Support  Acti v itirs.— The  Di- 
rector shall— 

(1)  make  available  to  the  Board,  upon  re- 
quest, the  services  of  the  Agency's  legal 
counsel  and  inspector  general: 

(2)  assign  derlcal  personnel  to  the  Board 
on  a  temporary  twsis;  and 

(3)  conduct  audits  of  the  Board  annuaOy 
and  at  such  other  times  as  may  be  appropri- 
ate. 

SEC  MS.  records  AND  AUDfT  OF  BOARD  AND  RE- 
aPIENTB  OF  ASSISTANCX. 

(a)  Arm  UAL  Irurpemurmi  Audit  op 
Board.- 

(1)  The  accounts  of  the  Board  shall  be  au- 
dited annually  in  accordance  with  generally 
accepted  auditing  standards  by  independent 
certified  public  accountants  or  Independent 
licensed  pubUc  accountants  certified  or  U- 
censed  by  a  regulatory  authority  of  a  State 
or  other  political  subdlvldon  of  the  United 
States.  The  audits  shall  be  conducted  at  the 
place  or  places  where  the  accoimts  of  tbe 
Board  are  normally  kept.  AU  books,  ac- 
counts, financial  records,  reports,  ffles,  and 
aU  other  papers,  things,  or  property  belong- 
ing to  or  in  use  by  the  Board  and  necessary 
to  facUiUte  the  audits  shaU  be  made  avaO- 
able to  the  person  or  persons  conducting 
the  audits,  and  full  fadUUes  for  verifying 
transactions  with  any  assets  held  by  depod- 
tories,  fiscal  agents,  and  custodians  shall  t>e 
afforded  to  such  person  or  persons. 

(2)  The  report  of  each  such  independent 
audit  shall  be  induded  In  the  annual  report 
required  in  secUon  307.  Such  report  shall 
set  forth  the  scope  of  the  audit  and  indude 
such  statements  as  are  necessary  to  present 
fairly  the  asseU  and  UabOiUes  of  the  Board, 
surplus  or  defldt,  with  an  analysis  of  the 
changes  during  the  year,  supplemented  In 
reasonable  detaO  by  a  statement  of  the 
Income  and  expenses  of  the  Board  during 
the  year,  and  a  statement  of  the  aK>UcaUon 
of  funds,  together  with  the  opinion  of  the 
Independent  auditor  of  such  statements. 

(b)  Acoss  to  RacoRss  op  RsmriaiiTS  op 

ASSISTAHCR.— 

(1)  Each  redplent  of  assistance  under  this 
UUe  shall  keep  such  records  as  may  be  rea- 
sonably necessary  to  fully  disdose  the 
amount  and  the  dlspodUon  by  such  recipi- 
ent of  the  proceeds  of  such  asdstsnop,  the 
total  cost  of  the  project  or  undertaking  in 
ccmnecUon  with  which  such  assistance  is 
given  or  used,  and  the  amount  and  nature  of 
that  porUon  of  the  cost  of  the  project  or  un- 


dertaking supplied  by  other  sources,  and 
such  other  records  as  wlU  facOitate  an  eff ee- 
Uve  audit. 

(2)  The  Board,  or  any  of  its  duly  author- 
ized represmtaUves,  shaU  have  access  for 
the  purpose  of  audit  and  examination  to 
any  books,  documents,  papers,  and  records 
of  the  recipient  that  are  pertinent  to  assist- 
ance received  under  this  tttle. 

(C)    AUTHOXITT    OW    COIIRROLLBR    GERBR- 

AL— The  Comptroller  Oenerd  of  the  United 
States  or  any  of  his  duly  authorized  repre- 
aentaUves shall  also  have  acceas  to  any 
books,  documents,  papers,  and  records  of 
the  Board  and  rec^ients  for  such  purpose. 

SEC  MT.  ANNUAL  REPORT. 

The  Board  shaU  transmit  to  the  Congreaa 
an  annual  report  covering  each  year  in 
which  It  conducts  actlvlUes  with  funds  made 
available  under  this  title. 

Part  B— Ekrrorbct  Food  and  Shrltrr 
Orarts 

SEC  311.  grants  by  THE  DIBBCrOB. 

Not  later  than  30  days  following  the  date 
of  enactment  of  a  law  providing  appropria- 
tions to  carry  out  this  part,  the  Director  of 
the  Federal  Emergency  Management 
Agency  shaU  award  a  grant  for  the  fuU 
amount  that  Congress  appropriates  for  the 
program  under  this  part  to  the  Board  for 
the  purpose  of  providing  emergency  food 
and  shelter  to  needy  individuals  through 
private  nonprofit  organizaUons  and  through 
units  of  local  government  in  accordance 
with  section  313. 

SBC  SIX.  RBTENTION  of  DfTRBBST  EABNED. 

Interest  accrued  on  the  balance  of  any 
grant  to  the  Board  shaU  be  available  to  the 
Board  for  reaUocaUon.  and  total  administra- 
tive costs  shaU  be  determined  based  on  total 
amount  of  funds  availaUe,  induding  inter- 
est and  any  private  contribuUons  which  are 
made  to  the  Board. 

SEC  Jia.  PURFOSBS  OF  GRANTS. 

(a)  EuoixLZ  AcTiviTiRs.— Grants  to  the 
Board  may  l>e  used- 
CD  to  supplement  and  expand  ongoing  ef- 
forts to  provide  shelter,  food,  and  support- 
ive services  for  the  homeless  Individuals 
with  sendUvlty  to  the  trandUon  from  tem- 
porary shelter  to  permanent  homes,  and  at- 
tention to  the  special  needs  of  homdess  in- 
dividuals with  mental  and  phydcal  dlaabO- 
lUes  and  Olneaaes.  and  to  facilitate  aoceaa 
for  homeleas  indivlduala  to  other  aouroes  of 
services  and  benefits; 

(2)  to  strengthen  efforts  to  create  more  ef- 
fective and  innovaUve  local  programs  by 
providing  funding  for  them;  and 

(3)  to  conduct  minimum  rehabllltaUon  of 
existing  mass  shdter  or  mass  feeding  fadli- 
Ues,  but  only  to  the  extent  necessary  to 
make  facillUes  safe,  sanitary,  and  bring 
them  into  compliance  with  local  building 
codes. 

<b)  LnoTATiORS  OR  Altivitirs.- The 
Board  may  only  provide  funding  provided 
under  this  part  f  or— 

(1)  programs  undertaken  by  nonprofit  or- 
ganizations and  units  of  local  government; 
and 

(2)  programs  that  are  oonsiatent  with  the 
purposes  of  this  UUe. 

The  Board  may  not  carry  out  programs  dl- 
recUy. 

SBC  114.  LDOTATION  ON  CBBTAIN  COSTS. 

Not  more  than  5  percent  of  the  total  ap- 
propriation for  the  emergency  food  and 
shdter  program  each  year  may  be  expended 
for  the  costs  of  administration. 
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.-TlM  Bowd  ibaU  e«Ub- 
ilfcMM  ter  oarnrtaic  out  U>e 

ttili  put,  Indndtnt— 

far  fclMUI|li»  kwalltln  with 
tar  wuMwncy  food  and 


I  tor  liateiuUnlnt  vnount  and 
ttetlMMloMlttlH: 

B  eoati,  twi^MMwy  nuud- 
ftoiBinitj  In  iiMiiitlug  currently  ezlst- 


<4) 


the  reiponilbfl- 
raqntronents  of  the 


<b>  PDMjnmQ«.-OakWinM  estahltehed 
undv  wilwifUnn  (a)  ataall  be  pubUahed  an- 
nMUy,  and  whanBtM  modlHwl.  tn  the  Fed- 
mtX  Bagtatar.  Tbe  Boaid  ahall  not  be  aub- 
Jeet  to  the  praeednral  ralenaklnc  requlre- 
manta  of  anbdiaiiter  n  of  ehai>ter  5  of  UUe 
S.  Itatted  Slataa  Code. 

■C  SM.  PBOOUUi  ADIWMBIia 

(A)  AunnaiiaxnML— To  carry  out  thia 
part,  there  are  anthorlaed  to  be  aiwroprl- 
■lad  IMLMO.OM  for  flaeal  year  1W7.  indud- 
tnc  any  »-»«™'*  |MO»kled  under  Public  Law 
MO-4. 

(b)  CaasTOVBL— Any  ai>praprUted  funds 
not  ohikatod  In  a  flaeal  year  shall  remain 
aivaOable  onta  eipended. 

Paax  C— Caaa  MuiMafziiT 


LnLSBAIRBBT' 

Not  later  than  M  dayi  f<dlow1ng  the  date 
of  enactment  of  a  lav  proridtais  approprla- 
tkna  to  carry  out  thIa  port,  the  Director  of 
the  TtOieaX  Bnenisney  Management 
Aseney  ahaU  award  a  srant  for  the  full 
amoont  that  Oongreaa  appropriatea  for  the 
ptognm  mdar  thla  part  to  the  Board  for 
the  puipuat  of  iranta  by  the  Board  to  non- 
profit private  entttlea  and  unita  of  local  gov- 
eramcBt  reeeMnc  aupport  under  part  B  for 
afa^ben  for  homelaaa  indtviduala  to  enable 
audi  entttlea  and  fovemmenta  to  provide,  or 
airance  for  the  provlalan  of.  caae  manage- 
ment  aeiikea  for  hnmfleaa  individiials  using 
audi  ahettera. 


■■miiaiiiiicr  roK  noc  paovigioN  of 

CAflB  lUIUCEiaDiT  SBKVICIS. 


(a)  SBtncaa  Rwiuiap.— Eadi  unit  of  local 
goremment  at  nonprofit  private  entity 
whldi  lecelvea  aaaiatanoe  under  part  B  for  a 
dielter  for  hoiii>l>aB  Individuals  shall  pro- 
vide, or  arrange  for  provlaion  of,  case  man- 
acenent  aeivltea  required  under  subsection 
(b)  for  homeleaa  Individuals  using  such  shel- 
ter. 

(b)  Tma  or  SBtvicaa.— <1)  In  the  case  of 
a  shelter  In  a  locality  In  which  an  agency 
(other  than  tbe  govemmait  or  entity  re- 
ceiving aaststanre  under  port  B  for  such 
sbdter)  pravidea  the  aervloes  described  in 
paragraph  (3)  for  homeleaa  individuals,  caae 
managrment  aervloea  required  under  this 
part  Indude  ref oral  of  such  Individuals  to 
anch  aceney  and  f  oDowup  services  to  ensure 
that  the  aeiiluea  deaertbed  In  such  para- 
graph are  prorkted  to  such  individuals. 

(3)  In  the  caae  of  a  ahelter  in  a  locality  in 
whldi  there  la  no  agency  deacrlbed  in  para- 
graph (I),  caae  management  aervlces  re- 
qnired  mder  thla  part  for  homeleaa  indlvld- 
nala  indude,  to  the  extent  needed  by  each 
snehlndlvldnal- 

CA)  tiie  preparation,  and  the  review  at 
least  every  t  mwitha,  of  a  plan  specifying 
the  needs  of  audi  Individual  and  the  serv- 
ieea  that  will  be  provided  to  such  individual 
to  meet  audi  net  da; 

(B)  the  provMon  of  aaaiatanoe  in  obtaln- 
Inc.  and  the  coordination  of,  social  and 
for  such  individual. 


such  as  aervioea  relating  to  dally  living  ac- 
UviUea.  transportation  services,  habilitation 
and  rehabOttatlon  service*,  prevocational 
and  vocational  services,  and  housing  serv- 
loea:aiul 

(C)  the  provlaion  of  assistanre  to  such  in- 
dividual In  obtaining  income  support  serv- 
ices, such  as  bousing  asiistantf.  food 
Btaama,  and  supplemental  security  income 
benefits. 

(c)  PuriBBica.— If  any  tmit  of  local  gov- 
ernment or  nonprofit  private  entity  operat- 
ing a  shelter  to  which  subsection  (bX3)  ap- 
pllea  deddee  to  arrange  for  the  provlaion  of 
caae  management  services  for  homeless  Indi- 
viduals, such  government  or  entity  shall,  in 
selecting  an  entity  to  provide  such  services, 
give  preference,  if  feasible  and  appropriate, 
to— 

(1)  community  action  agencies  supported 
under  the  Community  Services  Block  Orant 
Act;  and 

(2)  any  organization  to  which  a  State  that 
applied  for  and  received  a  waiver  from  the 
Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Services 
under  Public  Law  98-139  made  a  grant 
under  the  Community  Services  Block  Orant 
Act  fbr  fiscal  year  19M. 

aac  SL  AUTHOaiZATlON. 

To  carry  out  this  part,  there  are  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  $20,000,000  for  each 
of  tte  fiscal  years  1987  and  1988. 

Mr.  BTRD.  til.  President.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  assistant  Republican 
leader,  and  I  thank  the  distinguished 
SenAtor  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
HxLKs]  for  their  kindness  in  yielding 
time  to  me  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  pleased  to  cosponsor  the  Senate 
Urgent  Relief  for  the  Homeless  Act. 
The  act  culminates  a  bipartisan  effort 
in  the  Senate  to  develop  an  effective 
response  to  what  has  become  a  nation- 
al crisis. 

The  problem  of  the  homeless  throws 
a  darkening  shadow  of  shame  across 
the  streets  of  America.  Every  day.  in 
the  richest  Nation  on  the  earth,  thou- 
sands of  our  fellow  citizens  are  forced 
to  live  on  the  streets  of  our  cities, 
without  adequate  food  and  without 
shelter. 

The  causes  of  this  problem— as  docu- 
mented by  the  Senate  Housing  and 
Urban  Affairs  Subcommittee— are 
multiple  and  complex.  The  homeless 
are  low-income  people  who  cannot 
afford  the  rising  cost  of  housing  in  our 
citias.  The  homeless  are  individiials 
clasaified  as  "mentally  ill"  who  have 
been  released  from  public  institutions 
without  the  availability  of  continuing 
support  services.  The  homeless  are  in- 
dividuals who  face  imemployment  be- 
cause of  our  economy's  increasing  reli- 
ance on  service  rather  than  manufac- 
turing industries.  The  homeless  are 
disproportionately  veterans  who  have 
fallen  on  hard  times.  Perhm>s  most 
distressing,  the  homeless  are  Ameri- 
ca's growing  "new  poor,"  families  (pri- 
martly  young  mothers)  with  childreai. 

The  Senate  Urgent  Relief  for  the 
Homeless  Act  would  deal  with  this 
complex  social  problem.  The  act  would 
provide  immediate  assistance  to  the 
homeless  in  areas  of  basic  need:  shel- 


ter, food,  and  health.  Among  other 
things,  the  act  would: 

Provide  an  additloiud  $80  million  to 
expand  HUD's  emergency  shelter 
grant  demtmstration  program  to  a 
more  adequate  scale.  The  act  would 
help  many  States  and  large  dtles  to 
renovate  emergency  shelters,  increase 
their  number  and  improve  their  qual- 
ity. 

Provide  an  additional  $60  million  to 
expand  tShe  Transitional  Housing  Pro- 
gram—aaothersmall  demonstration 
program  in  HUD.  The  program  pro- 
vides grants  to  local  governments  and 
nonprof  tt  organizations  to  develop  and 
operate  Riedal  housing  for  homeless 
elderly  people  and  families  with  chil- 
dren. By  offering  various  supportive 
services,  this  type  of  housing  is  de- 
signed to  help  the  homeless  make  the 
transition  to  independent  living. 

Provide  $50  million  for  a  special, 
flexible  class  of  section  8  certificates. 
These  certificates  would  have  a  life  of 
5  years  and  would  also  be  targeted  to 
homeless  elderly  people  and  families 
with  children. 

Provide  $35  million  for  Section  8 
Moderate  Rehab  certificates.  These 
certificates  would  have  a  life  of  10 
years  and  could  be  used  only  with 
imlts  located  in  newly  rehabilitated 
single  room  occupancy  buildings.  Per 
unit  rehabilitation  costs  would  be  lim- 
ited to  $14,000  plus  the  cost  of  safety 
improvements.  This  is  a  proven,  cost 
effective  i4>proach  that  is  especially 
useful  for  cities  that  have  a  short 
supply  of  housing. 

Provide  an  additional  $30  million  for 
HHS  grants  to  public  and  nonprofit 
organizations  to  support  routine,  pri- 
mary health  care  for  the  homeless. 

Provide  an  additional  $55  million  to 
allow  the  existing  Alcohol.  Drug 
Abuse  and  Mental  Health  Services 
[ADMS]  Block  Orant  Program  to  be 
extended  to  homeless  people  who  are 
mentally  ill. 

RequiM  each  State  educational 
agency  to  adopt  and  implement  a  plan 
to  ensure  that  each  homeless  child 
within  the  State  is  provided  full  and 
equal  educational  opportunities. 

Establish  a  new  demonstration 
grants  program  to  be  administered  by 
the  Department  of  Education.  Orants 
would  be  awarded  on  a  competitive 
basis  to  State  and  local  educational 
agencies  for  programs  designed  to 
meet  the  special  educational  needs  of 
homeless  elementary  and  secondary 
school  students. 

Establish  a  Jobs  Training  for  the 
HomeleflB  Demonstration  project  to  be 
administered  by  the  Secretary  of 
Labor.  Orants  would  be  awarded  on  a 
competitive  basis  to  public  or  private 
applicaiits  for  innovative  Job  training 
programs  for  the  homeless. 

Require  States  to  provide  food 
stamps  within  5  dasrs  of  v)pllcatlon  to 
the  homeless  and  to  i^plicants  whose 


combined  assets  and  monthly  income 
is  leas  than  their  monthly  rent  plus 
utiUtlea. 

Provide  an  addltimial  $10  million  for 
the  Tonporary  Emergency  Food  As- 
sistance Program  (TEPAP)  to  cover 
more  of  the  administrative  expenses  of 
food  banks,  homeless  shelters  and 
other  charities  which  distribute  USDA 
surplus  commodities. 

Provide  $20  million  for  the  provision 
of  case  management  services  at  shel- 
ters receiving  Federal  assistance  under 
the  act. 

BBtaMlsh  the  Emergency  Food  and 
Shelter  National  Board  for  the  pur- 
pose of  distributing  emergency  food 
and  shelter  grants  (under  a  previous 
appropriation)  to  localities  designated 
by  the  board. 

Establish  the  Interagency  Council 
on  the  Homeless  to  monitor  Federal, 
State,  local  and  private  homeless  relief 
programs  and  prepare  an  annual 
report  to  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress. 

ICr.  President,  as  the  chairman  of 
the  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee,  I 
note  that  the  omnibus  measure  we  are 
introducing  today  does  not  include  any 
provisions  relating  either  to  homeless 
veterans  or  to  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration's role  in  assisting  those  veter- 
ans. The  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee 
has  already  developed  and  last 
Wednesday  reported  to  the  Senate  leg- 
islation—S.  477,  the  proposed  "Home- 
less Veterans'  Assistance  Act  of 
1987"— which  seeks  to  address  the 
needs  of  homeless  veterans  and  the 
VA's  role  in  trjing  to  assist  that  popu- 
lation. Hence,  there  is  no  need  to  in- 
clude these  provisions  in  the  bill  being 
introduced  today  for  the  purpose  of 
referral  to  committees  for  further  ex- 
amination and  then  recommendations 
back  to  the  Senate.  The  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs Committee  has  already  been 
through  that  process. 

Our  committee's  ranking  minority 
member.  Senator  Mtirkowski,  and  I 
have  reached  agreement  with  the  lead- 
ership for  this  measure  to  be  consid- 
ered by  the  full  Senate  in  the  near 
future  and  for  the  Senate-passed 
measure  then  to  be  incorporated  into 
the  final  version  of  the  omnibus  meas- 
ure prior  to  final  Senate  action.  Al- 
though Senator  MnsxowsKi  and  I 
continue  to  have  some  differences  over 
certain  provisions  of  S.  477  as  report- 
ed—these differences  are  spelled  out 
in  his  minority  views  and  my  addition- 
al views  in  the  report  (S.  Rept.  No. 
100-15)  accompanying  the  bill— we  are 
working  to  resolve  those  differences 
prior  to  floor  consideration  of  S.  477, 
and  I  am  very  hopef  ill  that  we  will  be 
able  to  do  so. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  deeply  con- 
cerned about  the  reports  that  a  signifi- 
cant portion  of  the  population  of 
homeless  individuals  is  comprised  of 
veterans  and  their  families.  For  exam- 
ple, a  paper  presented  at  the   1985 


annual  meeting  of  the  American 
Public  Health  Asaoctation  in  Washing- 
ton, DC,  entitled  "Homeleaa  Veterans 
in  Los  Angeles  County,"  indicated  that 
47  percent  of  homeless  persons  in  Los 
Angeles  were  veterans  and  that  a 
survey  conducted  in  eight  cities  and 
the  State  of  Ohio  showed  that  veter- 
ans constituted  about  one-third  of  the 
homeless  population.  Other  estimates 
on  this  matter  vary  widely.  For  exam- 
ple, Mitch  Snyder,  the  director  of  the 
Community  for  Creative  Non- Violence 
here  in  Washington.  DC,  told  me. 
during  a  visit  I  made  to  the  CCNV 
shelter  in  January  that,  based  on  his 
observations  in  a  large  number  of 
cities,  more  than  half  of  the  homeless 
individuals  are  veterans.  During  a 
hearing  in  our  committee  on  February 
18.  Jesse  Moses,  a  residoit  of  that 
same  shelter,  stated  that  he  estimated 
that  60  percent  of  homeless  persons 
lodged  in  that  facility  were  veterans. 

Specific  factors  contributing  to  ho- 
melessness  among  veterans  that  were 
enumerated  during  our  hearing,  as 
well  as  during  other  recent  hearings 
that  have  addressed  the  overall  issue 
of  homelessness  as  well  as  the  specific 
issue  of  homeless  veterans,  include 
various  mental  disabilities,  serious  al- 
cohol or  drug  abuse  problems,  and  psy- 
chological problems  related  to  combat. 

Among  homeless  veterans,  there  are 
certainly  those  who  returned  from 
their  military  service  with  serious 
physical  and  mental  disabilities,  espe- 
cially those  who  served  in  a  combat 
area.  In  the  absence  of  proper  reha- 
bilitation and  training,  these  physical 
and  mental  disabilities  often  prevent 
these  veterans  from  securing  en^loy- 
ment.  According  to  a  recent  homeless 
research  study  conducted  in  Baltimore 
by  researchers  in  the  Department  of 
Psychiatry  and  Behavioral  Sciences  in 
the  School  of  Medicine  at  the  Johns 
Hopldns  University: 

It  is  difficult  to  interpret  what  role  mili- 
tary service  might  play  in  the  life  history  of 
homeless  persons.  .  .  .  The  alienation  expe- 
rienced by  many  homeless  people  may  be 
ctnnpounded  by  the  sense  of  rejection  de- 
scribed by  some  Vietnam  veterans.  .  .  . 

VA  benefits,  including  health  services, 
though  available  In  major  cities  where  the 
homeless  congregate,  are  underutilized.  .  .  . 
Problems  of  accessibility  and  acceptability 
within  the  VA  system  should  be  identified 
and  remedial  action  taken  to  correct  defi- 
ciencies. Where  necessary,  special  services 
to  address  the  needs  of  homeless  veterans 
should  be  developed. 

In  addition  to  traditional  health,  mental 
health  and  alcoholism  treatment  services, 
these  services  should  indude  outreach, 
transportation  to  often  ronote  sites  for 
care,  rehabilitiation.  and  resettlement.  .  .  . 

A  February  10,  1987,  report  of  the 
select  committee  on  the  homeless  of 
the  council  of  the  city  of  New  York  re- 
garding homelessness  and  veterans  in 
New  York  City  succinctly  stated  rec- 
ommendations designed  to  eliminate 
the  plight  of  the  homeless  veterans 
there.  It  recommended,  first,  the  Gov- 


ernment must  reach  out  to  the  home- 
leas  veterans;  second,  that  stable  hous- 
ing must  be  provided;  and.  finally,  that 
a  veteran  who  has  been  reached  and 
housed  must  be  rehabilitated. 

Ronald  W.  Drach.  national  employ- 
ment director  of  the  Disabled  Ameri- 
can Veterans,  during  his  vpearanoe 
before  the  January  29  hearing  I 
chaired  of  the  Senate  w^nHwg  Com- 
mittee's Subcommittee  on  Housing 
and  Urban  Affairs,  stated  that  all 
agencies  both  public  and  private  must 
provide  their  expertise  and  req>ectlve 
services  to  assist  in  alleviation  of  the 
problem  of  homeless  veterans.  He  fur- 
ther stated  that  the  failure  of  any  (me 
provider  of  services  to  live  up  to  its  re- 
sponsibility would  significantly  dimin- 
ish the  possibility  of  siiocessfully  com- 
bating hcnnelessness. 

Mr.  President,  in  remonse  to  testi- 
mony before  the  Committee  on  Veter- 
ans' Affairs  and  the  Housing  Subcom- 
mittee and  based  on  our  view  that  the 
VA  has  a  special  responsibility  to  meet 
the  needs  of  our  Nation's  veterans,  we 
developed  and  reported  S.  477.  As  re- 
ported, title  I  of  S.  477  includes  provi- 
sions that  are  designed  to  provide  as- 
sistance to  homeless  veterans  and 
their  families  that  would: 

First,  authorize  the  VA.  during  fiscal 
years  1987,  1988.  and  1989.  to  enter 
into  agreements  with  veterans'  and 
other  nonprofit  organizations  to  trans- 
fer to  them,  for  no  or  nominal  consid- 
eration, for  use  as  shelters  primarily 
for  homeless  veterans  and  their  fami- 
lies certain  hard-to-sell  dwellings  from 
the  VA's  inventory  of  over  21.000 
properties  acquired  as  a  resiilt  of  de- 
faults on  VA  loans. 

Second,  authorize  the  VA,  during 
fiscal  years  1987.  and  1989.  to  lease  to 
the  same  kinds  of  organizations  as  are 
described  above  underutilized  VA  fa- 
cilities for  use  as  emergency  shelters 
for  homeless  veterans  and  require  the 
VA  to  make  an  inventory  of  its  under- 
utilized facilities  so  as  to  identify 
those  that  might  be  suitable  for  leas- 
ing. 

Third,  require  the  VA  to  establish  a 
pilot  program,  for  at  least  2  yean  in  10 
geographic  areas  with  significant  pop- 
ulations of  homeless  veterans,  where- 
by various  activities  would  be  under- 
taken to  Improve  the  VA's  ability  to 
assist  homeless  veterans  and  their 
families. 

Fourth,  require  the  VA  to  report  on 
(1)  its  outreach  efforts  in  fiscal  years 
1986  and  1987  to  assist  homeless  veter- 
ans to  receive  the  health  care.  Job 
counseling.  Income  maintenance  sup- 
port, and  other  benefits  and  services 
for  which  they  may  be  eligible,  and  (2) 
any  plans  to  increase  those  efforts. 

Fifth,  require  the  VA,  in  coordina- 
tion with  the  Departments  of  Labor, 
Health  and  Human  Services,  Housing 
and  Urban  Development,  and  Defense, 
to  conduct  a  survey  to  estimate  the 
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vamiaia  and  Mrrlee  periods  of  veter- 
■as  who  art  Im?*^^—  and  what  veter- 
ana'  banaflU  they  are  eligfhle  to  re- 


atzth.  require  the  VA.  ai  i>art  of  a 
atatutocy  report  od  the  treatment  of 
oKwnwiMiiy  mmfgiij  fli  veterans,  to 
proflde  InfoRBatlOD  oo  the  numbers 
of  vetarana  fttmiahed  inpattait  pejrchl- 
atrle  oare  by  the  VA  in  fiscal  years 
ItM  throoi^  IMT.  together  with  an 
analysis  of  any  chance  in  the  numbers 
of  veterana  foralahed  or  expected  to 
be  fonlabed  such  care  diuins  the 
period  covered  Inr  the  rn>ort,  with  a 
paitieolar  fflnphasiii  on  any  Impart 
from  the  impiemaitatlon  of  the  VA's 
new  reaourcea  allocation  methodology. 

Sevmth.  provide  for  the  continu- 
atlan  beyond  flacal  year  1987  of  the 
VA'S  authority  to  oontraet  for  ocHmnu- 
ntl^-baaed  payehlatrie  reaidenttal  care 
for  certain  veterans  with  chronic 
mental  illneas  (CMI)  disabilities,  and 
expand  that  authority  to  include  care 
for  veterana  iriio  need  such  care  for  a 
senrioe-oonneeted  CMI  disability. 

Bi^th,  require  the  VA  to  carry  out 
a  VA  year  pHot  program— qwmdlng  up 
to  $35  mDUon  in  flacal  years  1987. 
1988.  and  1989— of  contracting  for 
oommunity-baaed  residential  care  for 
homeleas  veterana  suffering  from  CMI 
disaWlttifa.  and  to  submit  a  report,  by 
Frtvuary  1.  1969.  on  the  first  8 
montha'  experience  under  this  pilot 
program. 

ninth,  authoriie  $30  million  to  be 
appropriated  for  the  Veterans'  Job 
Tkaininc  Act  (VJTA)  for  fiscal  years 
1987  and  1988  (by  extending  through 
flacal  years  1987.  and  1988  the  current 
flacal  year  1988  authorisation  of  ap- 
promlations  of  $85  million,  of  which 
|S5  minkm  was  appropriated  in  fiscal 
year  1988);  make  eligible  for  the  VJTA 
program  without  satisfying  the 
length-of-unemployment  criterion 
thooe  unemployed  veterans  who  are 
homeless  or  who  have  service-connect- 
ed disabUltiea  rated  at  30  percent  or 
mor^  and  postpone  by  aiq>roxtmately 
6  months  deadlines  for  veterans  to 
apply  for  VJTA  participation,  from 
July  X 1987.  to  December  31. 1987.  and 
to  enter  training,  from  January  2. 
1988.  to  June  30. 1988. 

Mr.  Preaident.  I  UxA  forward  to  con- 
tinuing to  work  with  Smator  Mur- 
KOfwaKi.  the  other  members  of  our 
oommittee.  and  all  Members  of  the 
Senate,  on  this  important  legislation 
which  ahould  prove  to  be  of  great 
value  to  homeless  veterans  and  their 


For  the  information  of  my  col- 
leagues and  the  public,  I  ask  unani- 
mooa  consent.  Mr.  President,  that  the 
text  of  the  committee-reported  version 
of  8.  477  be  printed  in  the  RacoRo  at 
this  point. 

TkuBre  bring  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RaooBD.  as  follows: 


wcniw /.  uoir  nna 

Tlife  Act  may  be  cUed  at  the  "HomeUu 
VeUmni' Ataittantce  Act  of  1»»7". 

TITLE  I—HOMSLSSS  VETERANS 

flsc  HI.  Avrwoairr  to  make  cektaoi  moks- 
iTB  4  FiULtau  n»  uxirm 

(a)  IM  OsNKibu.— TTw  Adminiatmtor, 
idUMm  the  UmltM  of  avaiUMe  ajtprojnia- 
tUnn  it  auOuiriMed  under  tMt  teetton  to 
eamt  out  duTiueJUeal  yean  1M7,  IMt,  and 
t»9$  a  proffram  to  ataitt  hojneleu  veterant 
and  their  fdmiliet  to  aeouire  theiter  by  en- 
tering into  agreementt,  deteribed  in  tubtee- 
Non  tbf  with  any  oryanteation  named  in,  or 
awrtved  by  the  Adminittnior  under,  tee- 
Uan  3402  of  title  3S,  United  Statet  Code,  or 
any  9ther  governmental,  public;  or  rumprof- 
it  privtUe  inttitution,  oroanieation,  corpo- 
ration,  or  other  entitg.  etpeciattv  any  tuA 
entity  working  on  bOtalf  of  honuieu  indi- 
viduiu,  for  the  purpote  of  tuch  entity  pro- 
vidim  theiter  primarUw  fin  homeleu  veter- 
ant and  their  fianUiet. 

n>)  AoMEtiaam  To  TuAtam.  or  Lease.— 
(1)  Agreententt  authorised  by  rabcection  (ai 
are  wreementt  purtuant  to  loMch  the  Ad- 
minittrotor  lootcM,  tutifect  to  paragrapht  (2) 
and  I3>  of  thit  rabiection  and  to  ncbtection 
(d>— 

(A)  trantfer.  for  no  or  nominot  con^ider- 
atioii  to  tuch  an  entity,  title  to  real  proper- 
ty  atguired  by  the  ildminittrotor  at  the 
retuU  of  a  defduU  on  a  loan  guaranteed 
under  chapter  37  of  title  38,  United  Statet 
Code;  or 

(Bt  leate,  for  a  fixed  period  of  time,  or  oth- 
erwite  temporarily  make  avaiUMe  to  tuch 
an  entity  underutUieed  facUitiet  under  the 
jurittietlon  of  the  ildmini<tmtor  that  would 
be  twltable  for  providing  emergency  theiter. 

(2)  The  Adminittrator  may  enter  into  an 
agreement  under  paragraph  (1)  only  if  the 
AdnUnittrator  determinei  that  tuch  an 
action  will  not  advertely  affect  the  Veterant' 
AdminUtraHon't  ability  tofutfiU  iU  ttatuto- 
ry  mtttiont  or  to  carry  out  other  functiont 
and  adminitler  other  programt  authorized 
by  laiu. 

(3)  The  Adminittrator  may  enter  into  an 
agreement  under  paragraph  (IKA)  only  if— 

lAt  the  real  property  to  be  trantferred  wot 
aapAred  by  the  Adminittrator  at  leatt 
tweiee  montht  prior  to  the  date  of  any  pro- 
poted  trantfer, 

(Bt  the  Adminittrator  determinet  that  the 
price  for  which  the  real  property  could  likely 
be  told  within  the  following  twenty-four 
montht,  at  determined  by  the  Adminittrator 
in  accordance  with  regvlationt  pretcribed 
under  thit  section,  i*  leM  than  the  total  of 
the  tottt  which  the  Administrator  loould 
incut  during  tuch  twenty-Zowr  montTu  for 
property  taxet,  ineunxnce;  oueMmentt, 
maintenance  and  improvement,  administra- 
tion, and  other  expense*  resuZtinff  from 
maintaining  and  disposing  of  tuch  proper- 
ty: 

(CI  the  entity  to  which  the  property  it  to 
be  trantferred  demonttratet,  to  the  tatitfac- 
tion  of  the  Adminittrator.  an  intention  to 
(i)  utilize  the  property  tolely  at  a  theiter  pri- 
marily for  homeUtt  veterant  and  t/ieir /ami- 
lies.  Hi)  to  abide  by  all  zoning  laws  relating 
to  the  property;  and  (Hi)  to  make  no  use  of 
the  property  that  it  not  compatible  with  the 
area  where  the  property  it  located; 

(D)  the  AdminittnUor  determinet  that 
there  it  no  likelihood  of  the  property  being 
told  for  a  price  tu/fident  to  reduce  the  li- 
obitlty  to  the  Veterant'  AdminUtration  of 
the  veteran  who  had  defaulted  on  the  loan 
guatanteed  under  chapter  37  of  title  38, 
United  Statet  Code; 


(E)  the  4eed  or  other  instntment  by  which 
title  to  theproperty  it  trantferred  by  the  Vet- 
erant' il(M»inisttvMon  containt  provisions 
tpecifylng  that  (V  the  trantferee  wlU  utUiee 
the  pmpeify  aoUty  at  a  ahMer  primarily  for 
homeiett  neterans  and  their  familiet,  (ii)  the 
trans/Serw  will  comply  with  all  applicable 
Monino  taaw  in  connection  with  its  use  c/ 
the  property  at  a  better,  (Hi)  the  trantferee 
wiU  give  the  Veterant'  Administration 
ninety  days  advance  written  notice  of  any 
propoeed  tale  in  order  that  the  Veterant'  Ad- 
ministratiDn  may  determine  whether  to  ex- 
ercise the  tight  to  reacquire  the  property  at 
provided  fitr  in  titi>^aute  (iv),  and  (iv)  if  the 
trantferee  wUhin  ten  years  q^  the  date  of  the 
trantfer,  aeaaea  to  utiHxe  the  property  solely 
as  a  ihMtr  primarily  for  homeiett  veterant 
and  their  fianUiea,  the  Adminittrator,  upon 
tendering  to  the  trantferee  within  eleven 
years  from  the  date  of  the  original  trantfer 
amount  efuol  to  the  amount  (if  any)  paid 
by  the  tntniferee  to  the  Adminittrator  for 
the  property  plus  the  depreciated  value,  at 
determined  by  the  Adminittrator  in  accord- 
ance with  regulaOont  pretcribed  under  thit 
teetion,  of  any  improvementt  to  the  proper- 
ty made  by  the  trantferee,  thaU  have  the 
riifiit  to  reocvuire  the  property;  and 

(T)  the  tnntferee  tatitfiet  other  term*  and 
condition*  established  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion W. 

(c)  PREMotMiKX  POX  CatTAm  EirrrnES.—tn 
tweeting  entities  loitA  which  to  enter  into 
agreementt  under  subsection  (a),  the  Admin- 
istrator thaU  accord  preference  to  entitiet 
which— 

(1)  have  a  demonttrated  commitment  to 
vjorking  with  and  on  bthalf  of  homeleu  in- 
dividualt; 

(2)(A)  have  a  demonttrated  ability  to  et- 
tablith,  operate,  and  maintain  theiter*  for 
hom^ett  Individuals,  or  (B)  are  named  in, 
or  approved  by  the  Adminittrator  under, 
section  3402  of  title  3»,  United  Statet  Code: 

(3)  have  a  plan  for  utilicinff  the  voluntary 
tervicet  of  homeiett  individualt,  or  othert. 
to  rehaWatate  and  repair  tuch  property  at 
necessary  in  order  to  improve  itt  tuibitabil- 
ity;  and 

(4)  have  a  plan  for  utilirtnff  the  volunteer 
ataittance  of  Veterant'  Administration  em- 
ployees; memben  of  veterant'  service  organi- 
zations; homeless  individualt,  or  othert  in 
the  establishment,  operation,  and  mainte- 
nance of  the  theUer  ettdblithed  pursuant  to 
such  an  agreement 

(d)  Taua  AMD  CoimrnoMS  of  Imstkv- 
KKiVTS.— Afty  agreement,  deed,  or  other  in- 
ttrument  executed  by  the  Adminittrator 
under  tubeection  (a)  shaS  be  on  tuch  termt 
and  conditions  as  the  Adminittrator  deter- 
minet to  be  appropriate  and  necettary  to 
carry  out  the  purpose  of  tuch  agreement 

(e)  iMVtMTORY    OF    UMDXKVTnjZZD    FACIU- 

Ta8.—Not  later  than  one  hundred  eighty 
days  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  thit 
Act,  the  Adminittrator  ihdtt  complete  an  in- 
ventory of  all  underutilized  facUitiet  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Adminittrator  in 
order  to  determine  which  tuch  facUitiet 
could  be  suitable  fitr  leate  under  subsection 
(b)(1)(B). 

(f)  RMPomr  ow  FAauma  Made  Availaele.— 
Not  later  than  FOnuary  1,  1989.  the  Admin- 
ittrator thaU  submit  to  the  Committeet  a 
report — 

(1)  on  rpU  property  trans/Snred  under  tub- 
section  (h)(1)(A),  including  for  each  such 
property  ■ 

(A)  infamation  at  to  the  price  for  which 
the  Veterant'  Adminittration  acquired  the 
property,  the  coitt  incurred  by  the  Veterant' 
Adminittration  in  maintaining  the  property 
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thereafter,  the  name  of  the  trantferee,  and 
any  price  paid  by  the  trantferee,  and 

(B)  a  description  of  the  baaet  on  which  the 
Adminittrator  made  a  determituMon  purtu- 
ant to  tubeection  (b)(3)(B);  and 

(2)  on  the  leating  of  facUitiet  under  tub- 
eection (b)(1)(B). 

SMC  Itt  FOOT  PPOaUM  OF  ACTTYmES  TO  ASSIST 
BOMEtKSa  nTBlAMS. 

In  order  to  enhance  the  Veterant'  Admin- 
ittration't  aMIity  to  ataitt  homeleu  veter- 
ant and  their  familiet  and  to  evaluate  the 
etfectiveneu  of  various  activitiet  in  that 
regard,  the  Adminittrator  thdO,  within  the 
limitt  of  available  appropriations  and  as 
provided  for  in  thit  teetion,  corutuct  a  pilot 
program  and  study  fbr  a  period  of  not  leu 
than  twenty-four  montht  in  not  leu  titan 
ten  geographic  regiont  in  which  there  are 
signi/lcant  numbers  of  homeleu  veterant.  In 
the  course  of  such  pilot  program  artd  study, 
the  Adminittrator  shall  undertaJte  and 
evaluate  various  activitiet  otherwite  au- 
thorized by  law  as  well  at  activities— 

(1)  to  detignate  individualt  eU  Veterant' 
Adminittration  facUitiet  to  coordinate  offi- 
cial and  volunteer  effort*  detigned  to  assist 
homeleu  veterant  and  their  fdmUiet; 

(2)  to  authorize  Veterant'  Adminittratton 
employees  to  teek  out  and  cooperate  wiOi, 
and  seek  to  enhance  the  effectiveneu  of  the 
activitiet  of.  other  entities  providing  coun- 
seling; >ob  training,  rehabilitation,  and  at- 
tittance  in  obtaining  thMer  to  homeleu  in- 
dividual^- and 

(3)  aubiect  to  the  latt  tentence  of  thit  tec- 
tum, (A)  to  facUitate  the  effort*  of  Veterant' 
Adminittration  employees  who  with  to 
ataitt,  on  a  volunteer  baaia,  (i)  homeleu  vet- 
erant and  tlteir  famUiet  in  acquiring  necet- 
titiet,  tuch  at  thdler,  food,  and  health  care, 
and  rehabilitation  tervicet,  training,  and 
employment,  or  (ii)  in  any  other  charitable 
activity  approved  by  the  Office  of  Personnel 
Ifanogement  pursuant  to  teetion  2  of  Execu- 
tive Order  123S3  of  Marth  23,  1982  (and  the 
implementing  regulationt  in  5  CFR  Part 
9S0).  or  by  the  Adminittrator  for  the  pur- 
potet  of  thit  clause;  and  (B)  to  use,  for  the 
purpoae  of  ataitting  homeleu  veterana  and 
their  famUiet  in  acquirtng  such  necetaitiet, 
rehabUitation  tervicet,  training,  and  em- 
ployment, Veterant'  Adminittration  re- 
sources  and  facUitiet,  not  otherwite  em- 
ployed, where  the  cost  to  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment  would  be  minimal  In  carrying  out 
activitiet  deteribed  in  clause  (3),  the  Admin- 
iatrator  thdU  preacribe  regulationa  to  ensure 
that  (i)  no  Veterana'  Adminiatration  em- 
ployee ahaU  coerce  in  any  fathion  another 
such  employee  to  participate  in  volunteer 
activitiet  deteribed  in  such  clauae,  (ii)  eatdi 
Veteraiu'  Adminiatration  employee  in  such 
geographic  areas  is  speci/lcoHy  adviaed  to 
report  to  the  Inapeetor  General  of  the  Veter- 
ant' Administration  any  apprehenaion  tliat 
his  or  tier  Job  evaluation  or  opportunity  for 
advancement,  aaaignment.  or  promotion 
was  adversely  affiled  by  non-participation 
in  auA  volunteer  activltiea,  and  (Hi)  any 
Veterana'  Administration  employee  found, 
purtuant  to  prescribed  personnel  proce- 
dures, to  have  engaged  in  coercive  conduct 
in  violation  ofaueh  regulationt  thaU  be  tub- 
feet  to  disciplinary  action,  including  sus- 
pension. 

SEC  Itt.  OVTMEACM  SKMYiaS  F»OG*AM. 

Not  later  than  ninety  days  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act;  the  Adminiatra- 
tor,  within  the  limitt  of  available  appro- 
priations; than  submit  to  the  Committeet  a 
report  tetting  forth— 

(1)  a  deaertption  of  aU  effortt  undertaken 
in  flaeal  yean  lUt  and  1987  under  subchap- 


ter /V  q/  chapter  3  of  title  38,  United  Statet 
Code,  to  provide  outreach  tervicet  to  home- 
leu veterant  to  assist  Oiem  in  applyittg  for 
and  obtaining  benefita  and  aervlcet  for 
which  they  are  eligible  under  laws  adminit- 
tered  by  Oie  Veteraiu'  Adminittration  or 
under  other  laws  by  virtue  of  Oieir  veteran 
status;- 

(2)  any  inA>rmation  available  on  the  in- 
created  utUization  of  tuch  benefltt  and  terv- 
ices  by  such  veterant  at  a  result  of  the  ef- 
forta  described  in  clauae  (1)  to  attitt  them  in 
securing  neeettitiet.  tuch  at  thtiter,  food, 
and  health  care,  rehabilitation  tervicet, 
training,  and  employment,  together  with  a 
deaertption  of  aU  /oOow-through  octiviHea 
related  to  such  outreach  tervicet;  and 

(3/  a  detcrtption  of,  and  a  Hmetable  for, 
any  plans  to  expand  such  outreach  effortt 
(including  necettary  training  of  outreach 
peraonnel)  and  follow-through  activitiet.  to- 
gether with  an  etHmate  of  the  additional  re- 
sources needed/or  such  expanded  effortt. 

SEC  Iti.  SmVEY  OFBOMKLESS  VKJtMA/ia. 

(a)  CoMDOCT  OF  StmvKT.—Not  later  than 
one  hundred  and  eighty  days  after  the  date 
of  tJu  enactment  of  thit  Act.  the  Adminittra- 
tor, in  coordination  with  the  Seeretariet  of 
Labor.  Defente,  Health  and  Human  Services, 
and  Houaing  and  Urban  Development  and 
within  the  limits  of  available  appropria- 
tions, ihaU  (1)  conduct  a  survey  to  deter- 
mine (A)  the  extent  to  which  veterant  are 
repretented  in  tlie  population  of  homHeu 
indixridualt,  and  (B)  the  information  de- 
teribed in  subsection  (bJ,  and  (2)  submit  to 
the  Committeea  a  report  on  the  reauUa  of 
tuchaurvey. 

(b)  Report.— The  report  required  by  sub- 
section (a)  thaU  include,  to  the  maximum 
extent /easible,  etHmatet  of— 

<1)  the  number  of  r>eterant,  both  at  an  ab- 
solute number  and  at  a  percentage,  in  the 
population  of  homeleu  individualt  and  the 
number*  of  famUy  membert  accompanying 
tuch  veterant; 

(2)  a  breakdown  thawing  the  perioda  of 
terviee  of  tuch  veteraru  and  subgroupings  of 
tuch  veterant,  including  thote  with  /amities. 
tliote  with  chronic  fnental  illness  disabil- 
ities, and  thote  with  substance  abuse  dis- 
oMIities; 

(3)  the  numbert  of  tuch  twterans  who, 
duHng  fiteal  yean  1986  and  1987,  received 
or  will  receive  benefitt  and  tervicet  under 
laws  adminittered  by  the  Veteraiu' Adminit- 
tration or  the  Department  of  Labor,  with 
tpeeific  breakdoiona  thowing  the  numbers 
who  received  or  will  receive  (A)  health-care 
tervicet  under  chapter  17  of  title  38,  United 
Statet  Code,  (B)  eompentatton  under  chap- 
ter 11  of  such  title,  (C)  pension  under  chap- 
ter i  5  c)/  tuch  title,  (D)  vocational,  educa- 
tional, and  training  ataiatance  under  such 
title  or  the  Veterana'  Job  Training  Act  (29 
U.S.C.  721  note),  or  (E)  fob  training,  coun- 
seling, referral,  or  other  vocational  aaaiat- 
ance  under  programa  carried  out  or  aupport- 
ed  by  the  Department  of  Labor;  and 

(4)(A)  the  numbers  ofaueh  veterana  who,  if 
they  were  to  apply,  would  be  eligible  for  ben- 
efita and  aervicea  under  laws  adminittered 
by  the  Veterant'  Adminittration  or  (by 
virtue  of  their  veteran  ttatut)  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  but  Who  are  not  receiving 
tuch  benefitt  and  tervicet,  with  a  break- 
down etHmating  the  numbers  who  would  be 
eligible  for  each  of  the  benefitt  and  tervicet 
deteribed  in  subclauses  (A).  (BJ,  (C),  (D), 
and  (E)  of  clause  (3),  and  (B)  a  deaertption 
of  the  reasons  why  such  veterana  are  not  re- 
ceiving such  benefita  and  tervicet. 

(c)  Not  later  than  thirty  days  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  thit  Act,  the  Admin- 


istrator of  Veterant'  Affairt  thaU  tubmU  to 
the  Committeet  a  report  tetHng  forth  an  im- 
plementation plan  and  Hmetable  for  collect- 
ing the  information  needed  for  the  report  re- 
quired by  subsection  (a). 

SEC  Itt.  CaaONKALLY  HEHTALLT at  nTEMANE. 

(a)  Report  on  /mrttoitcmul  Care  Fvr- 
imsED  Mektally  III  Vexeramz.— Section  235 
of  ttu  Veterant'  Benefitt  /mprovement  and 
Health-Care  Authorization  Act  of  1988, 
Public  Law  99-S78.  U  amended^ 

(1)  by  redeaignaHng  subsections  (b)  and 
(c)  aa  subsections  (e)  and  (d).  reapecHvtly; 
and 

(2)  by  inaerHng  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion (b): 

"(b)  The  report  reguired  under  subsection 
(a)  tliaU  alto  include  information  on  the 
number  of  veterana  being  treated  by  the  Vet- 
erana' Adminiatration  for  mental  illness  dis- 
abilities who  were  fumiahed  hospital,  domi- 
ciliary, or  nursing  home  care  by  the  Admin- 
istrator in  each  of  flacal  year*  1984,  198S, 
and  1986,  broken  down  by  the  type  of  care 
fumiahed,  aa  well  aa  an  eaHmate  of  the 
number  of  such  veterana  being  fumiahed 
such  care  in  fiacal  year  1987,  together  with 
the  Adminiatrator'a  analysis  of  the  baaia  for 
any  change  in  the  numbers  of  such  veterana 
being  fumiahed  any  type  ofaueh  can  durtng 
the  period  beginning  with  flacal  year  1984 
and  ending  with  fiacal  year  1987,  with  par- 
ticular emphaait  on  the  impact  of  the  imple- 
mentation by  the  Veterana'  Adminiatration 
of  a  resource  alloeation  methodology  on  the 
numbers  of  auch  veterant  being  fumithed 
any  type  of  tuch  care  and  the  duration  of 
the  care  fumiahed  ". 

(b)  Pilot  Program  of  Coktract  Commna- 
tt-Based  RESWEHfTUL  Care.—(1)  DuHng  the 
period  beginning  on  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  and  ending  on  September 
30,  1989,  the  Adminittrator  ahaU  conduct  a 
pilot  program,  utUizing  the  authority  in  sec- 
tion 620C  of  title  38.  United  Statu  Code  (aa 
added  by  aecHon  2(a)  of  Public  Law  109-8). 
to  provide  care  and  treatment  and  rehabili- 
tative tervicet  in  halfway  houtet,  therapeu- 
tic communities,  psychiatric  residential 
treatment  centert,  and  other  community- 
based  treatment  facUitiet  to  homeleu  veter- 
ant auffertng  from  chronic  mental  iUneu 
diaabUitiea. 

(2)  Not  later  than  February  1, 1989,  the  Ad- 
minittrator thdU  aubmit  to  the  Committees 
a  report  on  the  experience  under  the  pilot 
program  prior  to  October  1,  1988,  and  the 
recommendation  of  the  Adminiatrator  (and 
reasons  therefor)  aa  to  whether  the  pilot  pro- 
gram thouU,  be  continued. 

(3)  In  carrying  out  the  pilot  program  pro- 
vided for  in  thit  subsection,  the  Adminittra- 
tor may  not  expend  more  than  85,000,000  in 
fiteal  year  1987,  nor  more  than  $10,000,000 
in  each  of  flaeal  years  1988  and  1989. 

(c)  CoiavniATnM  of  Comtucr  Cotannarr- 
Based  PsrcauTRic  RsaiDEinuL  Care  Au- 
thorjtt.— Section  2(c)  of  Public  Law  100-8 
it  amended  by  inaerHng  "in  fiacal  year 
1987"  after  "limited". 

(d)  EXPAMSIOM  OF  C^OIfTRACT  COMMUMtJl- 
BaSED  PsrCHUTRTC  REEIDEmUL  Care  Elkm- 
anjTT.— Section  820C  of  title  38,  United 
Statu  Code,  iaamended— 

(1)  in  aubaeetion  (a)(3)— 

(A)  by  redeaignaHng  clauses  (A),  (B).  and 
(C)  at  clauses  (B).  (C),  and  (D),  retpecHvOy: 
and 

(B)  by  inaerHng  a  new  clauae  (A)  aa  fol- 
lowt: 

"(A)  hat  a  chronic  mental  illness  disabil- 
ity rated  at  aerviee-eonneeted;"; 
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UMAJ  ^  HUB  uOttMoiU  fty  <(rt*- 
r  mmi  tnmtUig  to  Ueu 


ml  Om  «mI  of  ratoaeMon  lot 


fndtoWncU'  ikmiu 

iMki  •  fiatad  and  ade- 
mmd  UitiMdm  an 
wiMtiicw  i*  in  a 
iMtUrvihUih 


ntUMM  iter  AMENO- 


(mt  Dumuium.  JwMon  J  o^  flto  VeUnau' 
J<B»  T>rt««—  ilet  AiMIe  £•«  M-77  r2« 
C7XC  iyai  aote;  i*  mmtmfiai  by  uhHiiff  at 
flte  mmI  flhc/bUmfiiv  ww  paroonpHs 

•^4i  fht  term  Ifcwtim  UntMOmal'  tuu 
flte  WMWliur  item  Omt  ttrm  in  taction. 
U»ClmM4t  or  MO*  Ml  OMImI  State*  Code.". 

(ht  MxMmuoK  or  Xudojutt.— Section 
itmtitJ  ^mekAetU  mmniti 

m  fty  <Mtf<ta0  -W  a/tar  '(a)": 

fV  6v  alrtktmg  out  flke  yeHod  at  the  end  of 
wWiiM  /<>>  «a  wdwlgmferf  by  davM  rj> 
^  (Ma  aataaeUom,  and  inaartino  in  lieu 
Oma^a  wieoioii  and  "or^.  and 

(U  6v  aUing  at  Ota  and  tKefoUowino  new 


"nu  ia  (H  a  Mtennt  with  a  aerviee-con- 
:  diaaMMtg  rated  at  M  par  centum  or 
'  (W  a  homHan  indivUuaL  ". 

te)  ilonRMUunorv  or  AmoniATtoia.— 
aattktnUafanAAetiaamendair- 

nt  fe»  atrtking  oat  "$tS.»0O.O00  for  ftacal 
SMT  ifM"  mtf  taantftw  in  Ueu  thereof  "a 
total  <^  $t$.*H,t00  tar  ftacal  yeara  198«. 
1917.  and  IBW^  and 

tV  bp  atriking  out  "September  30,  J9S8" 
and  tnaarUnp  te  Km  theraof  "September  30. 
199$". 

idt  ExiMimnm  or  nautnuiXMr  £Uns.— 5ec- 
tkm  17(aJ  ofaaehAetU  amended^ 

(t)  te  elaine  (1),  bp  atritlne  out  "January 
U.  IPtr  and  inaarttno  in  Hen  thereof  "De- 
eambar  31,  l$i7^  and 

(2/  in  olBiue  (2}.  by  atrtklng  out  "Julp  31. 
IPtV  and  tawrttaff  te  Ueu  thereof  "June  30. 
19U'. 


AanaaiinetiaAU- 

(V  The  term  "ddminiatrator"  mean*  the 
Jdaaktiatrator  of  Vaterana'  Atf*ira. 

12)  f%e  term  "Committeea"  mean«  the 
CommtUaaa  on  Vaterana'  Affain  of  the 
Senate  and  Honae  of  Bapreaentativea. 

tS)  The  term  lumdeaa  individual"  ha* 
the  maantno  ptoea  OuU  term  te  McMon 
U$C(a)(4)  or  (ifle  39.  Ignited  State*  Code. 

14)  the  term  "veteran"  hat  the  meaning 
gkaan  Otat  tarn  te  aeetton  101(2)  of  HtU  38. 
Vmtad  Stataa  Coda. 

15)  7ha  term  'Itomieleaa  veteran"  mean*  a 
vateian  loho  to  a  homHaaa  individual 
TITLE  n—VIMTNAM-KtU  VKTSRANS'  RB- 

ADJVSTHE/IT      COUMSEUNO       PRO- 
OMAMAtm  RELATED  REPORTS 


or  TMAJomoH  rauoD 
roppsAPjopnamcocmsuNGPito- 

aum  AM  POP  OATK  or  MKLATKD  U- 


•  or  TMAnaiTKM  PauoD.— 
912AW  of  tttte  38,  United  State* 

(1)  te  paragraph  (1)  bp  atrlkinp  out  "Sep- 
tember 39. 1989"  and  inaerUng  in  lieu  there- 
^"S^tamber  39. 1999": 

tV  ta  paragraph  (1)(A)- 

(A)  bp  atriUng  out  "October  1.  1989"  and 
tmaarting  in  Ueu  thereof  "October  1.  1990"; 


(B)  bp  atiiklng  out  "center*  located"  and 
an  Otat/oOowa  through  "auch  health^care  fa- 


ciHtim"  and  inaerUng  in  Ueu  tltereof  "Vet 
Oentan  to  a  program  providing  raadiuat- 
mant  eounading  aervieea  primarUy  through 
Vatertna'  Adminittration  general  health- 
care/kcMUa*": 

(3)  te  paragraph  fZXA)— 

(A)  ty  ttriking  out  "April  1,  1987"  and  in- 
aertltv  in  Ueu  thereof  "April  1, 1988":  and 

(B)  by  *triking  out  "(or"  and  aU  that  fbl- 
Utwa  girough  "availabUJ": 

(4)  te  paragraph  (3)— 

(A)  bp  ttriking  out  "July  1.  1987"  and  te- 
aertinp  in  lieu  thereof  "July  1. 1988":  and 

(B)  by  ttriking  out  "(or"  and  aU  Oiat  fol- 
low* §irough  "available)"; 

(5)  in  paragraph  (4)— 

(A)  by  ttriking  out  "February  1, 1989"  and 
inaermng  in  lieu  thereof  "February  1,  1990"; 
and 

(B)  by  ttrOditg  out  "experience"  the  firtt 
place  it  appear*  and  aU  that  foUowt  and  in- 
tertlng  in  lieu  Utereof  "Adminittrator't  eval- 
uation of  Ote  erperience  under  a*  much  of 
the  tmn«Uion  at  wa*  carried  out  purtuant 
to  paragraph  (1)  of  thit  subfectlon  prior  to 
September  30,  1989,  and,  bated  on  that  eval- 
uation, the  retuU*  of  the  itudy  reipiired  by 
tection  102  of  the  Velerant'  Health  Care 
AmentmenU  of  1983  (Public  Law  98-180), 
and  other  pertinent  ift/brmation  re^ardinff 
Ou  rtadjuttment  eounteling  program,  the 
ildmintotrator'k  opinion  at  to  Die  extent  to 
whidt  Ou  provition  of  readjuttment  coun- 
teUng  tervicet  under  thi*  tection  through 
Vet  Otntert  it  needed  to  meet  the  readjutt- 
ment need*  of  veteran*  who  terved  on  active 
dttty  dttrinff  the  Vietnam  era  ";  artd 

(t)  by  adding  at  the  end  tAe  following  new 
paragraph: 

"(5)  For  the  purpoee*  of  thi*  *ub*ectUm: 

"(A)  The  term  'Vet  Center*'  mean*  facili- 
tie*  tdAich  are  operated  by  the  Veteran*'  Ad- 
minittration for  tAe  provision  of  tervice* 
under  thi*  tection  and  tohich  are  tituated 
apart  from  Veterant'  Adminittration  gener- 
al health-care  facUittet. 

"(B)  The  term  'Veteran*'  Admini*tration 
general  healVtrcare  facilitie*'  mean*  health- 
care Mcilitie*  operated  by  the  Veteran*'  Ad- 
miniptration  for  the  fumi*hing  of  health- 
care aervice*  under  thi*  ctiapter,  not  limited 
to  cervices  provided  through  the  program* 
eetabtiitied  under  thi*  *ection. ". 

(bt  POSTPOMKMEtfT  Of  RXPORT  DUK  DdTK.— 

Section  102(b)  of  the  Veteran*'  Health  Care 
AmerplmenU  of  1983  (Public  Law  98-160;  97 
5tat.  994)  i*  amended  by  ttrilcing  out  "Octo- 
ber 1,  1988"  and  iruerting  in  lieu  (hereof 
"October  1. 1987". 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  In  conclusion,  the 
Senate  Urgent  Relief  for  the  Homeless 
Act  would  offer  immediate  relief  to 
America's  homeless  population.  The 
act  vould  satisfy  the  most  basic  needs 
of  these  people— food,  shelter, 
health— in  an  expeditious  and  respon- 
sible manner.  The  act,  simply  put, 
woukL  make  a  real  difference  for  the 
people  on  America's  streets.  We 
should  move,  on  a  bipartisan  basis,  to 
pass  this  legislation  and  bring  it  to  the 
White  House  as  quickly  as  possible. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleated  to  Join  my  colleagues  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  in  introducing  this  bi- 
partisan legislation  to  bring  emergen- 
cy assistance  and  new  hope  to  home- 
less Americans.  I  was  deeply  involved 
in  the  development  of  this  legislation, 
and  I  am  gratified  that  so  many  Sena- 
tors of  both  parties  share  my  sense  of 
urgency  about  this  problem. 


That  ad  many  Americans  are  home- 
less in  the  bicentennial  of  the  found- 
ing of  these  United  Ettates  is  a  national 
tragedy  and  a  national  disgrace. 
Almost  80  years  ago,  the  White  House 
Conference  on  Children  declared  that 
a  "home  Hfe  is  the  brightest  and  finest 
product  til  dvUlsation." 

Yet  today,  more  Americans  are 
homeless  than  at  any  time  since  the 
Oreat  Depression.  Although  the  esti- 
mates of  the  total  homeless  popula- 
tion ranoe  from  300,000  to  3,000,000, 
all  studies  clearly  delineate  two  cold 
and  unavoidable  realities.  The  number 
of  Americans  with  no  place  to  call 
home  is  increasing  at  an  alarming  rate 
and  the  nature  of  the  homeless  popu- 
lation is  changing  significantly,  with 
families  of  young  children  represent- 
ing the  majority  of  the  "new  home- 
less" population. 

The  U,S.  Conference  of  Mayors' 
report,  "The  Continued  Growth  of 
Hunger,  Bomelessness,  and  Poverty  in 
America's  Cities:  1986,"  found  that  on 
average,  families  represented  28  per- 
cent of  the  homeless  population  and 
that  the  percentage  was  as  high  as  76 
percent  to  some  major  metropolitan 
areas  su<^  as  New  York  City.  In  addi- 
tion, three-quarters  of  the  cities  re- 
ported that  families  comprised  the 
group  for  whom  emergency  shelter 
and  other  needed  services  are  most 
glaringly  absent.  For  example,  in 
Boston,  an  average  of  15  families  per 
week  beoome  homeless  and  although 
Massachusetts  has  increased  its  family 
shelter  CHMCity  by  400  percent  over 
the  last  a  years,  50  families  per  month 
are  still  turned  away  from  shelters 
which  are  fUled  to  capacity.  These  im- 
fortunate  families,  having  attempted 
the  full  ifmge  of  personal,  private,  and 
public  alternatives,  are  left  defenseless 
and  hopeless. 

Other  segments  of  the  homeless 
population  face  equally  tragic  circum- 
stances. The  chronically  mentally  ill, 
for  example,  are  a  significant  share  of 
the  homeless  population  and  perhaps 
the  most  mistreated  group  in  our  soci- 
ety. Ironically,  a  comprehensive 
system  of  community-based  care  for 
the  chronically  mentally  ill,  which 
would  include  an  appropriate  place  to 
live  for  every  individual  in  this  group, 
has  beea  demonstrated  to  cost  no 
more  than  our  current  nonsystem  of 
noncare. 

The  legislation  we  are  introducing 
today  is  no  more  than  a  beginning- 
but  it  is  an  important  beginning.  We 
can  never  be  satisfied  when  any  Amer- 
ican lives  in  a  shelter  instead  of  a 
home,  but  this  bill  provides  funds  to 
help  assure  that  the  shelters  we  must 
rely  on  Ui  the  short-term  are  at  least 
sanitary,  heated,  and  as  comfortable 
as  possible. 

The  lefislation  establishes  case-man- 
agement services  to  assure  that  every 


shelter  resident  obtains  the  social 
services  for  which  he  is  eligible. 

The  bill  provides  funds  for  transi- 
tional housing  for  the  homeless  as 
well  as  funds  for  permanent  housing. 

It  assures  that  homeless  children  get 
the  free  public  education  to  which 
they  are  entitled  but  which  has  some- 
times been  denied  as  school  districts 
have  evaded  their  responsibilities. 

It  establishes  Job  training  and  place- 
ment program  demonstrations  so  that 
the  homeless  can  earn  the  income  that 
can  help  them  secure  a  home. 

It  provides  a  program  to  assxire  es- 
sential health  care  for  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  homeless  individuals,  so 
that  the  misery  of  homelessness  will 
not  be  multiplied  by  the  misery  of  im- 
treated  illness. 

And  it  provides  $55  million  to  help 
move  the  homeless  chronically  men- 
tally ill  into  the  kind  of  comprehen- 
sive service  system  that  they  need  to 
end  their  homelessness  and  to  provide 
them  with  the  humane  care  and  treat- 
ment they  deserve. 

I  pledge  that  the  portion  of  this  bill 
that  lies  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
soiuxses  will  be  considered  promptly 
within  the  committee  and  reported  ex- 
peditiously to  the  Senate  floor.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  move  this  legiidation 
rapidly  to  passage,  so  that  the  immedi- 
ate needs  of  the  homeless  can  be  met. 
And  I  call  on  all  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress to  commit  themselves  to  provid- 
ing the  resources  necessary  to  find  a 
long-term  solution  to  this  problem,  so 
that  each  American  is  finally  guaran- 
teed the  adequate  shelter  that  should 
be  the  birthright  of  aU. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  I  am  co- 
sponsoring  the  Urgent  Relief  for  the 
Homeless  Act.  which  was  today  intro- 
duced by  Senator  Bybs  and  Senator 
DoLB.  I  am  pleased  with  this  biparti- 
san leadership  effort  to  address  this 
vital  issue. 

The  act  is  a  comprehensive  2-year 
program  designed  to  reduce  homeless- 
ness in  America  and  to  provide  better 
nutrition,  health,  education,  and  Job 
training  services  to  the  homeless. 

Three  million  Americans  are  now 
homeless  and  the  number  keeps  grow- 
ing. The  U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors 
recently  reported  that  homelessness  in 
American  cities  increased  20  percent 
last  year.  To  make  matters  worse  the 
number  of  homeless  families  with  chil- 
dren rapidly  increased. 

Families  with  children  now  comprise 
28  percent  of  the  homeless  population. 
The  American  Legion  estimates  that 
40  percent  of  homeless  citizens  are  vet- 
erans, many  of  them  with  families. 
Children  in  increasing  numbers  are 
being  seen  at  homeless  shelters. 

Americans  of  all  political  persua- 
sions need  to  work  together  on  solving 
the  problems  of  the  homeless.  Last 
week  I  spoke  at  a  homeless  shelter  in 
Biirllngton.  VT,  that  was  staffed  by 


volunteer  workers.  I  appreciate  this 
dedication  and  service  to  America. 
Many  of  the  residents  at  that  small, 
40-bed  shelter  were  forced  to  eat  at  a 
nearby  sow  kitchen.  This  act  is  de- 
signed to  aid  homeless  shelters  and 
soup  kitchens  throughout  the  Nation 
in  helping  more  Americans. 

In  fact  one  provision  of  this  act, 
foimd  in  the  title  on  nutrition,  in- 
creases the  authorization  for  the  Tem- 
porary Emergency  Food  Assistance 
Program  by  $10  million  this  fiscal  year 
and  $20  million  for  fiscal  year  1988. 

This  emergency  feeding  program  en- 
ables thousands  of  soup  kitchens, 
homeless  shelters,  food  pantries, 
churches,  and  other  charities  to  dis- 
tribute our  agricultural  surplus  to 
himgry  Americans.  Over  25,000  pri- 
mary and  local  emergency  feed^g  or- 
ganizations now  distribute  TEFAP 
commodities  to  millions  of  needy  citi- 
zens. Substantial  nimibers  of  commod- 
ity recipients  are  children,  elderly  citi- 
zens, or  persons  living  in  isolated  rural 
communities.  The  feeding  centers 
mostly  operate  on  slim  budgets  and 
with  volunteer  help  but  were  still  able 
to  distribute  about  800  million  dollars' 
worth  of  surplus  commodities  last 
year. 

The  funding  authorized  by  this  bill 
will  allow  existing  distribution  sites  to 
expand  operations  to  meet  demand 
and  will  provide  assistance  to  create 
additional  facilities  in  areas  that  are 
not  now  being  served.  We  should  assist 
States  in  dealing  with  these  needs  and 
in  using  the  huge  stockpiles  of  agricul- 
tural products  to  feed  the  hungry 
while  at  the  same  time  reducing  Fed- 
eral storage  costs. 

A  July  1985,  report  on  TEFAP  enti- 
tled "Food  in  the  Warehouses,  Hunger 
in  the  Streets,"  by  Prof.  Michael 
Lipsky,  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  showed  the  need  for  a 
$15-milllon  increase  in  TEFAP  and 
concluded  that  even,  "higher  supports 
for  administrative  expense  reimburse- 
ment might  be  Justified."  As  I  men- 
tioned earlier  the  more  recent  UJS. 
Conference  of  Mayors  study,  dated 
December  1986,  showed  dramatic  in- 
creases in  himger  and  homelessness.  A 
$20-million  increase  in  TEFAP  author- 
ization for  fiscal  year  1088  is  neces- 
sary. Since  fiscal  year  1987  is  half  over 
an  increase  in  authorization  for 
TEFAP  of  $10  million  should  handle 
the  increased  need  over  the  next  6 
months. 

I  cannot  accept  the  fact  that  the 
wealthiest,  most  powerful  Nation  in 
the  world,  with  the  greatest  food 
stocks  of  any  nation  in  recorded  histo- 
ry can't  feed  the  hungry.  The  United 
States  is  spending  millions  of  dollars 
to  store  2.8  billion  pounds  of  surpliis 
commodities.  We  need  to  get  those 
commodities  to  the  hungry. 

This  comprehensive  act  addresses  all 
aspects  of  this  national  crisis  and  de- 
serves our  full  support.  Another  na- 


tional crisis  that  requires  our  immedi- 
ate attention  is  the  national  deficit. 
For  that  reason  I  am  including  in  ti>t« 
statement  a  way  to  more  than  pay  for 
the  Urgent  Relief  for  the  Homeless 
Act  by  making  offsetting  cuts  in  un- 
necessary and  wasteful  programs. 

The  first  cut  on  my  list  concerns  the 
Bradley  fighting  vehicle.  That  vehicle 
was  intended  to  safely  carry  nine  in- 
fantry men  in  combat.  Army  tests  of 
the  armored  vehicle  foimd,  however, 
that  its  design  is  dangerously  flawed. 
The  Bradley  fighting  vehicle  explodes 
violently  when  hit  by  even  the  small- 
est of  ammunition.  But  the  Bradley 
"armored"  vehicle  is  supposed  to  ac- 
company our  tanks  in  battle— tanks 
that  will  draw  fire  from  antitank 
we^Kins.  The  Bradley  will  make  our 
fighting  men  sitting  ducks  for  small 
arms  fire.  The  Congressional  Budget 
Office  projects  that  canceling  the 
Bradley  will  save  $920  million  over  3 
years. 

Also  on  my  cut  Ust  is  the  M-9  Ace 
armored  bulldozer.  This  bulldozer  is 
supposed  to  provide  engineering  sup- 
port to  Army  armored  and  light  infan- 
try battalions.  The  idea  was  to  create  a 
quick,  armored  earthmover  to  dig  en- 
trenchments to  protect  oiu*  men.  The 
entrenchments  were  to  be  dug  ahead 
of  our  advancing  troops.  Because  of 
design  flaws,  however,  the  Ace  is  also 
highly  vulnerable  to  enemy  fire  and 
should  not  be  used  ahead  of  advancing 
troops  but  should  only  be  used  with 
the  support  of  our  troops.  But  our  cur- 
rent pool  of  unarmored  bulldozers  will 
serve  the  same  purpose  at  far  less  cost. 
Canceling  the  M-9  Ace  will  save  $97 
million  over  3  years. 

Third  on  my  list  is  a  cut  that  Presi- 
dent Reagan  supports.  The  Presidoit 
recommended  a  rescission  for  the  pro- 
gram to  upgrade  CORT.  a  Naval  com- 
munications system.  New  communica- 
tions systems  are  In  the  works  so  there 
is  no  need  to  update  this  older  one; 
$82.7  million  will  be  saved  over  3  years 
with  this  cut. 

The  President  also  recommended  a 
rescission  in  the  9mm  Handgun  Pro- 
grams. The  program  originally  called 
for  a  $15-mlllion  expenditure  on  a  con- 
test to  choose  the  contractor.  The  con- 
tract was  awarded  to  Baretta  under  an 
alternative  form  of  competitioiL 
Therefore,  the  $15  million  contest 
should  be  canceled. 

None  of  these  qpedfic  program  cuts, 
however,  nearly  match  the  potential 
saving  from  improving  some  of  the  ad- 
ministration's more  shortsighted  de- 
fense programs.  CBO  projects  that 
simply  slowing  down  development  of 
the  strategic  defense  initiative  would 
save  $540  million  in  the  first  year  and 
$3.1  billion  over  3  years. 

These  savings  would  pay,  many 
times  over,  for  the  bipartisan  act  to 
help  the  homeless  which  I  am  today 
cospoDsorlng.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
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Join  with  me  In  paying  for  this  urgent- 
ly noodiwl  tiniiwilfM  bill  with  cuts  in 
the  unnaeeHary  and  wMteful  pro- 
fiUM  wbkh  I  have  Juat  dIaeuMed. 

Ur.  MTTCHKUi.  Mr.  Prealdent.  I  am 
plnaaril  to  Join  my  ooUeagues  today  in 
taatrodadiw  Upartlan  leglalatlon  to 
■iMrrai  our  Natian'i  growing  homelea 
population.  Hie  Urgent  Relief  for  the 
Homdaaa  Aet  often  the  committees  a 
aoimd  framework  from  which  to  exam- 
ine and  addreas  the  one  sector  of  socie- 
ty so  often  ovolooked. 

In  Its  preaent  stage,  the  legislation 
anthoriaea  $sn  mOllon  for  fiscal  year 
IMT  to  proiide  fonns  of  assistance  to 
the  homeleas  that  are  most  urgently 
needed  and  can  be  delivered  quickly. 
The  tam  would  encourage  local  initia- 
tive and  rdnforoe  existing  partner- 
riaipa  among  private  and  non-profit  or- 
ganlaatlaaa.  States,  and  local  govem- 
menta.  A  number  of  provisions  in  the 
bin  are  apedflcally  deeigned  to  address 
the  needs  of  homeless  families  and  the 
dderly. 

Throughout  the  country,  the 
^tftiMvi  for  emergency  food  and  shel- 
ter is  steadily  Increasing.  In  many 
cases,  pe^de  are  turned  away  as  exist- 
ing sheltera  are  overcrowded  and  the 
food  supply  is  inadequate.  The  diversi- 
ty in  the  homeleas  population  is  also  a 
problem  since  some  shelters  are  single- 
sex  only,  or  are  not  designed  to  acco- 
modate families. 

'  On  average,  single  men  comprtse  56 
percent  of  homeless  persons,  28  per- 
cent are  families  with  children,  and  15 
percent  are  single  women.  A  large 
number  of  these  individuals  are  chron- 
ically mmtally  HI.  have  drug  or  alco- 
hol related  problans.  or  are  Jobless. 

A  survey  conducted  by  the  U.S.  Con- 
ference of  Mayors  found  that  in  25 
major  metropolitan  areas  families 
with  children  comprise  the  fastest 
growing  group  among  the  homeless.  In 
many  cases,  these  are  families  where 
patents  are  earning  minimum  wage, 
but  cant  find  affordable  housing  and 
the  slightest  fluctuation  in  their 
Income  such  as  a  car  replacement  or 
child's  doctor  bill  forces  them  onto  the 
streets. 

In  my  own  home  State,  a  task  force 
was  appointed  by  the  Governor  in 
1966  to  study  the  extent  of  homeless- 
neas  In  Maine  and  to  make  recommen- 
dattons  on  appropriate  methods  of  as- 
-*■*•■"'*■  The  task  force's  report  found 
that  on  any  given  night,  between  250 
sod  350  people  in  Maine  are  in  need  of 
shelter.  Over  the  course  of  a  year. 
some  SJMM  Individuals  actuaUy  experi- 
ence at  least  a  night  of  homelessness. 
While  these  numbers  may  not  seem  as 
critical  as  the  homeless  population  in 
New  York  City,  for  a  State  the  size  of 
Maine  homelessness  has  become  a  seri- 
ooa  problem. 

Increasingly,  many  working  families 
in  Maine  are  among  the  ranks  of  the 
homeleas.  They  are  periodically  dis- 
placed by  evictions,  overcrowding,  fire. 


layoffs,  of  simply  the  inability  to  pay 
their  monthly  rent  Maine  census  data 
indioate  that  13  percent  of  the  popula- 
tion, or  141.000  individuals  are  below 
the  poverty  level.  Of  these,  52.000 
households— 118.000  people— may  be 
considered  to  be  "at  risk"  of  homeless- 
ness. 

Four-fifths  of  these  households  pay 
more  than  one-half  of  their  total 
income  for  rent  or  mortgage  or  heat. 
One-fifth  of  the  at-risk  group  live  in 
substandard  and/or  overcrowded  hous- 
ing and  have  poverty  level  incomes. 

For  people  who  are  homeless,  emer- 
gency shelter  \a  the  most  basic  and 
critieal  need.  And,  yet  there  are  many 
comaiunities  in  Maine  without  shel- 
ters, and  many  of  the  existing  shelters 
are  oompletely  full. 

To  be  homeless  is  more  than  being 
without  houshig.  Often  it  means  being 
in  poor  health,  and  for  many  with  no 
money,  clothing,  food,  or  the  simplest 
of  possessions  it  means  a  complete  and 
utter  loss  of  identity. 

Although  the  Congress  has  already 
appropriated  $50  million  in  emergency 
fxinds  this  year,  much  more  needs  to 
be  done.  The  Urgent  Relief  for  the 
Homeless  Act  is  designed  to  rapidly 
expand  the  supply  of  decent  shelter 
and  food  for  the  thousands  of  home- 
less. 

For  fiscal  year  1987,  the  bill  would 
expand  the  ci^rrent  Emergency  Shel- 
ter Grants  Program  by  authorizing  an 
additional  $80  million  to  the  $10  mil- 
lion appropriated  last  year  in  the  con- 
tinuing resolution.  An  additional  $50 
million  in  section  8  housing  certifi- 
cates would  be  authorized.  The  certifi- 
cates would  be  distributed  by  local 
housing  agencies  in  urban  and  subur- 
ban areas  and  by  FmHA  in  rural  areas 
and  would  be  specifically  targeted  to 
aid  families  with  children. 

The  bill  would  authorize  an  addi- 
tional $60  million  for  the  Transitional 
HoiBing  Program  operated  by  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment [HUD].  Another  $35  mil- 
lion would  be  authorized  for  section  8 
moderate  rehabilitation  of  single  room 
occupancy  units  [SRO'sl.  This  woiild 
ensure  that  there  is  both  a  long-term 
comcnitment  toward  aiding  the  home- 
less and  providing  much  needed  im- 
provements to  the  existing  low  income 
housing  stock. 

The  measure  would  ensure  that 
homeless  children  are  eligible  for  any 
educational  program  for  which  they 
are  entitled.  Currently,  students  with- 
out a  permanent  address  have  a  diffi- 
cult time  enrolling  in  schools. 

The  bill  would  authorize  $55  million 
to  expand  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act  to  allow  the  use  of  the  existing  Al- 
cohol. Drug  Abuse,  and  Mental  Health 
Services  [ADMS]  block  grant  to  pro- 
vide services  to  homeless  individuals 
who  have  serious  mental  illnesses. 

In  addition,  the  bill  would  provide 
funds  for  health  care.  Job  training. 
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case  mankLgement,  and  the  Temporary 
Emergency  Food  Assistance  Program 
[TEFAPX  An  interagency  council 
would  be  established  to  review  Federal 
homeless  programs,  and  monitor, 
evaluate,  and  recommend  improve- 
ments in  Federal.  State,  local,  and  pri- 
vate homeless  relief  programs. 

I  stress  that  this  bill  is  Just  the  start- 
ing point.  I  fully  expect  a  number  of 
changes  will  be  made  when  the  titles 
of  the  IcBislation  are  referred  to  the 
appropriate  committees  for  examina- 
tion. BuU  the  framework  is  here,  and 
it  represents  a  sound  step  in  the  right 
direction. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  act  quickly 
on  the  legislation  to  ensure  that  these 
much  needed  funds  are  allocated  this 
year. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  not  long 
ago,  a  young  man  spent  three  nights 
counting  homeless  people  in  MiamL 
He  counted  1.300  on  the  streets  and  in 
emergency  shelters. 

The  Florida  Department  of  Health 
and  Human  Services  took  an  informal 
siu^ey  and  concluded  that  at  least 
10,000  people  are  homeless  on  any 
given  nidit  in  our  State. 

In  Tampa,  about  700  people  live  on 
the  streets  and  another  300  live  in 
makeshift  housing.  That  helps  to  ex- 
plain why  I  am  cosponsoring  the 
Urgent  Relief  for  the  Homeless  Act 
being  introduced  today. 

While  the  homeless  are  a  serious 
problem  in  Florida,  they  are  also  a  na- 
tional problem.  And  this  winter  has 
been  a  tiard  one  in  the  South  and  the 
East. 

A  lot  of  the  homeless  are  drug  abus- 
ers. Perhaps  as  many  as  a  quarter  of 
them  are  mentally  ill.  And  now  the 
most  alarming  thing  is  tliat  we  are 
seeing  many  families  out  on  the  street. 

The  Federal  Government  has  taken 
some  steps  to  help  these  people.  Last 
year's  antidrug  bill  included  giving  the 
homeless  employment  training  and  al- 
lowing the  use  of  food  stamps  for 
meals  at  soup  kitchens. 

But  we  have  to  do  more.  Winter 
makes  the  needs  of  the  homeless  clear, 
but  spring  does  not  make  those  needs 
go  away.  The  general  thrust  of  the  bill 
introduced  today  has  my  endorsement. 
We  will  not  be  able  to  do  evenrthing 
we  want.  In  these  days  of  severe 
budget  pressures,  every  dollar  spent 
must  be  spent  wisely  and  delivered  ef- 
ficiently. 

As  the  hearings  on  the  bill  proceed.  I 
look  forward  to  the  thoughts  of  those 
in  Congress  and  experts  in  the  field, 
and  the  views  of  the  homeless  them- 
selves on  the  best  way  to  provide  the 
proper  assistance. 

A  PiaST  8TKP  TO  HKLP  THX  ROlfZLISS 

Mr.  OORE.  BCr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  the  distinguished  mar 
Jority  leader,  Mr.  Btrd,  and  several 
other  of  my  colleagues  as  a  sponsor  of 
the  Urgent  Relief  for  the  Homeless 


Act.  This  legislation  is  a  direct  and 
very  positive  result  of  increased  aware- 
ness of  a  pressing  and  growing  prob- 
lem. It  is  an  essential  first  step  toward 
establishing  a  national  agenda  for 
action  to  eradicate  homelessness  in 
America.  I  congratulate  the  majority 
leader  and  the  other  members  of  the 
task  force  which  put  this  bill  together 
during  the  last  few  weeks. 

In  Tennessee,  in  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington, and  all  across  the  country, 
people  are  beginning  to  realize  that  we 
can't  turn  otir  baclcs  on  this  issue  any 
longer.  Homelessness  hasn't  been  this 
bad  since  the  Great  Depression— and  it 
continues  to  get  worse.  Requests  for 
emergency  shelter  increased  by  25  per- 
cent last  year.  That  doesnt  include 
thousands  of  homeless  too  proud  or 
too  downtrodden  to  seek  help. 

Addressing  the  problem  of  the 
homeless  is  good  policy,  well-imder- 
stood  and  supported  by  people  every- 
where. And.  BCr.  President,  it  is  an 
effort  which  demands  continuing  at- 
tention and  long-range  public  commit- 
ment. I  am  determined  to  woik  to 
ensure  that  homelessness  will  not  be 
simply  an  issue  of  the  hour  which 
then  passes  quickly  from  the  Nation's 
agenda.  No  one  in  this  body  should  be- 
lieve that  the  legislation  we  begin  con- 
sidering today  is  anything  more  than  a 
first  step  toward  reversing  the  record 
increase  in  homelessness. 

There  are  many  tjrpes  of  homeless, 
people,  and  the  causes  of  homelessness 
are  legion.  Indeed,  it  can  be  asserted 
that  there  are  as  many  reasons  for 
homelessness  as  there  are  homeless 
people.  Recently,  the  Attorney  Gener- 
al got  a  lot  of  attention  when  he  put>- 
Ildy  suggested  that  most  "street 
people"  are  homeless  by  choice.  I 
hope,  however,  tliat  we  have  managed 
to  bury  the  myth  that  these  people 
are  Binu>ly  old-time  bums,  or  homeless 
because  they  want  to  be.  Surveys  show 
that  no  more  than  1  homeless  person 
in  20  fits  that  pattern.  The  vast  major- 
ity are  out  on  the  street  because  of 
forces  beyond  their  control. 

The  profile  that  is  emerging  looks 
nothing  like  the  traditional  "Skid 
Row"  stereotype.  These  people  aren't 
urban  hermits  who  have  chosen  to  opt 
out  of  life.  For  the  most  part,  they 
somehow  have  fallen  through  the 
cracks  in  our  society.  Studies  show,  for 
example,  that: 

Of  the  homeless  25  to  30  percent  are 
mentally  ill.  Most  belong  in  mental 
health  hospitals  or  at  community 
health  centers,  but  the  funds  for  those 
facilities  have  been  cut  back  steadily 
over  the  past  decade.  I  have  Joined  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Doimnci]  as  a  cosponsor 
of  his  legislation  to  provide  services 
for  homeless  people  who  have  serious 
mental  illnesses. 

An  even  greater  share — 30  to  40  per- 
cent—are alcoholics  or  substance  abus- 
ers. This  is  the  most  visible  group,  and 


perhaps  the  least  helped.  They  could 
be  cured,  but  most  treatment  centers 
won't  take  them  in. 

A  growing  portion  of  the  homeless, 
nearly  30  percent,  consists  of  ringle 
parents  with  young  children— typiodly 
a  mother  and  her  kids  fleeing  domestic 
violence.  Few  shelters  are  equipped  to 
handle  these  battered  women  and  chil- 
dren for  extended  periods. 

The  ranks  of  the  homeless  also  in- 
clude a  large  number  of  teenaged  nm- 
aways,  veterans,  unemployed  workers, 
the  elderly,  and  recently  released  of- 
fenders. They  are  transient,  displaced, 
out  of  touch.  Together,  they  represent 
the  disappeared  of  a  democratic  socie- 
ty. 

So  there  are  many  faces  for  the 
homeless;  and  Just  as  there  are  differ- 
ences in  the  individuals,  there  are  dif- 
ferences in  the  approaches  we  must 
take.  There  is  no  single,  simple,  catch- 
all solution  to  the  problem  of  home- 
lessness. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  reviewed  this 
legislation.  I  endorse  this  bill  and  will 
support  it  because  it  is  the  bare  mini- 
mum Congress  must  do  to  begin  devel- 
oping a  legislative  response  to  home- 
lessness. But  I  must  emphatically 
state  that  this  bill  is  not  enough  to 
solve  the  problem— more  comprehen- 
sive measures  are  needed  for  that. 
Last  year,  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Movm- 
HAH]  and  I  were  sponsors  of  the 
"Homeless  Persons  Survival  Act."  I 
intend  to  introduce  a  gimiiftr  omnibus 
bill  this  year. 

The  Urgent  Relief  for  the  Homeless 
Act  is  Just  what  its  name  implies.  It 
addresses  the  crisis  which  exists  now. 
Service  providers  report  that  they  are 
forced  to  turn  away  requests  for  emer- 
gency food  and  shelter,  and  for  health 
and  mental  health  care.  Increasingly, 
these  requests  are  from  families  with 
children.  Funds  are  needed  now— the 
men.  women,  and  children  on  the 
street  cannot  wait.  Unless  assistance  is 
made  immediately  available,  construc- 
tion and  renovation  of  facilities  to  pro- 
vide even  minimal  shelter  will  be  intol- 
erably delayed. 

I  realize  that  there  is  some  senti- 
ment—because of  our  serious  budget 
difficulties — to  leave  out  allocations  in 
this  fiscal  year  and  wait  untU  fiscal 
year  1988  to  begin  the  programs  In- 
volved. But  to  do  so  would  negate  the 
purpose  of  this  act— "to  provide  ur- 
gently needed  assistance  to  protect 
and  improve  the  lives  and  safety  of 
the  homeless."  Another  winter  cannot 
pass  without  action  on  this  matter. 

Clearly,  one  of  the  major  needs  is  af- 
fordable housing.  None  of  our  cities 
has  enough  public  housing  or  low-cost 
private  units  for  all  the  families  that 
need  shelter.  Unfortunately,  it  has 
been  the  policy  of  this  administration 
to  retreat  from  the  long-standing  na- 
tional commitment  to  public  ho\ising, 
and  the  results  are  grim.  When  I  vis- 


ited shelters  for  the  homeless  in  Nash- 
ville last  November,  I  was  struck  by 
the  alarming  number  of  children  who 
have  no  place  to  go  at  night.  As  a  soci- 
ety, we  clearly  have  failed  to  provide 
the  most  tnsic  right  of  all— the  right 
to  shelter.  Low-income  housing  pro- 
grams have  been  shortchanged  far  too 
long. 

This  legislation  provides  additional 
authorizations  for  housing  programs 
for  the  homeless.  Under  the  Emergen- 
cy Shelter  Grants  Program,  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment provides  grants  to  State 
and  local  governments  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  emergency  shelters.  The 
Transitional  Housing  Demonstration 
Program  provides  grants  through 
HUD  for  local  governments  and  non- 
profit organizations  to  establish  tran- 
sitional housing  for  the  homeless. 
Also,  there  are  new  authorizations  for 
section  8  existing  housing  and  moder- 
ate retiabilitation  certificates. 

Through  FEMA,  the  Emergency 
Food  and  Shelter  Program  will  be  au- 
thorized to  expend  and  supplement 
ongoing  efforts  to  provide  shelter, 
food  and  supportive  services  for  the 
homeless.  Private  nonprofit  organiza- 
tions and  local  governments— those  on 
the  front  lines  of  service  to  the  home- 
less—will administer  these  emergency 
services. 

Other  titles  of  this  act  will  provide 
for  health  services  and  mental  health 
services  for  the  homeless.  Job  training 
services  through  demonstration 
projects,  expedited  food  stamp  services 
for  the  homeless,  and  expansion  of  the 
Temporary  Emergency  Food  Assist- 
ance Program  [TEPAP]. 

Finally,  the  vital  Issue  of  the  educa- 
tion of  homeless  ctiildren  is  addressed. 
Illiteracy  is  one  factor  holding  back 
the  homeless.  Many  of  us  take  reading 
for  granted,  but  for  thousands  of 
homeless  people,  reading  is  a  struggle. 
Illiteracy  robs  these  people  of  the 
basic  sldlls  to  function  in  our  society. 
It  will  take  years  to  t>etter  education 
and  higher  standards  to  turn  the  prob- 
lem siround,  and  I  am  particularly 
pleased  that  this  problem  has  been  ac- 
knowledged with  the  inclusion  of  an 
education  tiUe  in  this  bilL 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  understand- 
ing that  the  different  titles  of  this  Act 
are  going  to  the  respective  committees 
for  quick  consideration.  I  encourage 
each  committee  to  look  closely  at  the 
provisions  of  this  legislation.  The  need 
is  great,  and  I  am  hopeful  that  the  bill 
which  is  reassembled  on  the  floor  will 
provide  even  more  resources  for  assist- 
ance to  our  homeless  citizens.  I,  for 
one.  am  willing  to  direct  more  of  our 
resources  for  a  significant  and  effec- 
tive national  response  to  the  homeless 
crisis. 

Ours  is  a  powerful  and  wealthy 
Nation— too  powerful  and  too  wealthy 
to  continue  to  allow  our  citizens  to  live 
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of  the       Homeleas  families  have  no  way  of 
city  of    sending  their  children  to  school,  and 


xmique  situations.  It  is  time  for  us  to 
take  a  look  at  the  whole  ranae  of 
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oo  gnfen  and  rtand  In  bresd  Unes.  Our 
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u  a  people,  and  our  deaire  to  help 
tlioae  who  truly  cannot  help  them- 


Mr.  OI^NN.  Mr.  Prealdent.  I  rise  to 
■oppoKt  a  hiputtaan  bill  to  provide 
naeeaMry  emereeney  relief  to  our  Na- 
tlan'B  hametaaa. 

TUa  lti*-i«M«'  will  ensure  that 
onergeney  relief  is  available  next 
wintflr  when  It  will  be  deaperately 
needed.  The  bill  was  crafted  to  focus 
on  the  mtedal  needa  of  f  amiliea  and 
the  »•■"— '*^"r  ill-  The  greatest  portion 
of  thia  bin  provldea  for  the  rapid  ex- 
r^"**""*  of  decent  ahdter  and  food  for 
hfltnflwf  Americans.  Tinnwtdiate  medi- 
cal care  and  an  education  provision  for 
chUdrm  are  high  priorities  in  this 
pteoe  of  leglalatton.  Longer-term 
mental  health  needs  and  Job  training 
sarvlees  are  alao  addreaaed. 

I  am  aware  that  this  emergency  leg- 
ialatlan  ia  merely  a  stop-gap  measure. 
In  no  way  should  it  be  labeled  a  solu- 
tion or  a  cure  for  this  national  de- 
lemma.  However,  it  is  an  important 
and  direct  federal  reqxmse  to  home- 
leameas.  Certainly  more,  much  more, 
is  needed. 

There  are  far  more  homeless  Ameri- 
cana now  than  at  any  time  since  the 
CHeat  DepreasiWL  Well  over  3  million 
people  in  this  Nation  are  now  estimat- 
ed to  be  in  this  condition— over  100.000 
of  them  are  la  my  home  State  of  Ohio. 
Unfortunately,  families  make  up  the 
fastest  growing  segment  of  homeless 
Americana. 

Our  nati<m  has  failed  to  meet  the 
basic  needs  of  its  homeless.  And  let  us 
tuat  facts:  inlvate  relief  organizations 
can  no  longer  adequately  meet  the 
needs  of  the  growing  ntunbers  of 
honieleas  Amolcans.  And  that's  why  I 
beUeve  that  it  is  high  time  for  the 
Federal  Government  to  respond  and 
form  a  partnership  with  State  and 
local  governments  in  finding  a  work- 
able solution  to  this  terrible  problem. 

Our  Nation's  greatness  is  not  meas- 
ured solely  by  its  political,  economic 
and  military  strength,  but  also  by  its 
compaarion  for  the  elderly,  the  sick. 
and  the  poor.  So  I  am  glad  to  support 
this  bipartisan  legislation  which  will 
rairidly  dimenae  funds  to  agencies  and 
shtitns  in  order  to  make  next  winter 
Juit  a  bit  more  tolerable  for  America's 
hameJcaa  men.  women  and  children. 
As  chairman  of  the  Oovemmental  Af- 
fairs Committee.  I  look  forward  to 
holding  »i«»Hwg«  on  the  sections  of 
the  bQl  referred  to  the  committee. 


'  TO  THI  HOI 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  with  my  colleagues  from  both 
aides  of  the  aiale  in  support  of  the  bill 
being  introduced  today  to  provide 
urgent  relief  to  the  homeless.  This  bill 
wIU  provide  deaperately  needed  food, 
shelter,  and  supportive  services. 


Mr.  President,  the  magnitude  and 
composition  of  the  homeless  popula- 
tion Is  difficult  to  define.  One  thing 
that  we  can  be  abaolutely  certain  of. 
however,  Is  that  our  homeless  popula- 
tion Is  a  growing  source  of  national 
shame.  A  compassionate  society 
cannot  tolerate  having  between 
asO.OtO  and  3  million  people  who  are 
without  the  basic  necessities  of  life. 

It  ia  wholly  inaccurate  to  depict  the 
homeless  as  derelicts  and  malingerers. 
These  are  people  in  dire  need  of  help. 
It  is  alarming  that  an  increasing 
nimiber  of  homeless  are  two-parent 
families  or  women  with  children.  It  is 
now  tragically  common  to  see  children 
In  shelters,  sleeping  under  freeway 
overpasses  or  in  abandoned  cars,  and 
wandering  the  streets  with  their 
parent  or  parents  in  a  dehumanizing 
seardi  for  the  basic  necessities  of  food 
and  ghelter.  Homeless  women,  either 
alone  or  with  their  dependent  chil- 
dren, must  face  the  additional  hard- 
ship of  actual  or  threatened  assault. 
Their  misery  is  visible  not  only  in  New 
York,  Washington,  Los  Angeles,  and 
Philadelphia  but  also  in  Jersey  City. 
Newark,  Paterson,  Trenton,  and 
Camden. 

In  my  home  State  of  New  Jersey, 
there  are  an  estimated  25,000  home- 
less individuals.  In  the  city  of  Newark, 
there  are  approximately  8,000  home- 
less Individuals,  but  only  around  900 
shelter  beds  to  meet  their  needs.  Un- 
fortunately, Newark  is  not  an  isolated 
case,  and  this  situation  sadly  rei>eats 
itself  across  America. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  share  with  you 
a  brief  vignette  from  Trenton,  in  my 
home  State.  A  low-income  family  was 
living  in  a  dwelling  that  did  not  pro- 
vide adequate  heat.  They  used  their 
rent  money  to  pay  exceedingly  high 
gas  and  electric  bills  because  they  used 
their  stove  for  heat.  Consequently, 
they  fell  behind  on  their  rent  pay- 
ments and  were  presented  with  an 
eviction  notice.  With  no  resources  to 
pursae  legal  action  they  do  not  even 
appear  in  court  to  appeal  habitabillty 
violations  and  are  found  at  fault  and 
evicted  with  no  place  to  live.  As  quick- 
ly and  simply  as  that,  they  Joined  the 
ranks  of  the  homeless. 

In  addition  to  the  tragedy  of  chil- 
dren and  families  who  are  homeless, 
elderly  poor  often  find  themselves  at 
the  end  of  their  lives,  homeless  and 
destitute.  An  additional  portion  of  the 
homeless  are  chronically  mentally  ill 
persons.  They  are  the  casualties  of 
Federal  mental  health  policy,  dating 
from  the  1963  Community  Mental 
Health  Centers  Act.  A  himiane  policy 
of  releasing  individuals  from  institu- 
tions at  the  same  time  that  communi- 
ty support  services  have  been  cut  back 
has  left  many  chronically  ill  individ- 
uals homeless  on  the  street  without 
homes  and  without  support  services. 

A  ^gnif  leant  Federal  response  to  the 
proUem  of  homelessness  is  long  over- 


due. The  bill  being  Introduced  today  is 
an  important  step  toward  addressing 
the  problem  of  homelessness  in  this 
country.  However,  I  would  caution 
that  it  must  not  be  considered  the 
final  step.  What  is  also  urgently 
needed  is  more  legislation  designed  to 
prevent  homelessness  from  occurring 
in  the  first  place. 

One  eample  of  such  legislation 
which  is  in  place  in  my  home  State  of 
New  Jerseiy  is  the  Prevention  of  Home- 
lessness Act.  This  act  allows  the  State 
to  loan  and  grant  families  who  have 
been  temporarily  dislocated  from 
income  money  for  the  payment  of  rent 
and  mortgages  for  up  to  3  months  in 
order  to  prevent  their  eviction.  Future 
legislation  must  address  ways  in  which 
Federal  support  for  such  programs  can 
be  developed. 

The  cuirent  legislation  does  provide 
much  needed  emergency  relief  for  the 
homeless.  It  also  provides  a  chance  for 
those  of  us  who  have  adequate  food 
and  shelter  to  meet  our  responsibility 
to  help  our  less  fortunate  fellow  citi- 
zens. I  urge  the  passage  of  this  impor- 
tant legislation. 

Mr.  MZTTZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
I  am  more  than  pleased  to  Join  my  dis- 
tinguished colleagues  in  support  of 
this  bipartisan  effort  which  begins  to 
address  the  problem  of  homelessness. 
The  legislation  we  introduce  today, 
"The  Urgent  Relief  for  the  Homeless 
Act,"  is  long  overdue. 

The  problem  of  homelessness  is  one 
that  we've  all  had  difficulty  aclmowl- 
edglng.  We  think  of  ourselves  as  a 
compassionate  society,  and  we  are. 
But,  perhaps,  for  that  very  reason,  the 
thought  that  2  to  3  million  men. 
women,  and  children  in  our  Nation  are 
without  homes,  living  on  the  streets, 
sleeping  on  grates,  on  bus  station 
benches.  In  abandoned  automobiles,  or 
competing  for  fewer  than  100.000  shel- 
ter beds,  is  too  overwhelming,  even  too 
un-American,  a  reality  to  confront. 

But,  we  can  no  longer  look  away. 
The  number  has  grown  too  rapidly  in 
recent  years  to  ignore. 

Thanks  to  the  efforts  of  dedicated 
advocates  across  the  country,  the 
problem  has  finally  been  thrust  into 
the  consdousness  of  all  of  us.  The  Na- 
tional Coalition  for  the  Homeless,  the 
Association  of  Communities  Organized 
for  Reform  Now  [ACORN],  the 
Mental  Health  Law  Project.  Mitch 
Snyder  and  his  Community  for  Cre- 
ative Non-violence.  Marion  Wright 
Edelman  and  the  Children's  Defense 
Fund,  and  many  others  have  all 
worked  tirelessly  to  bring  this  growing 
national  scandal  to  the  attention  of 
the  public,  to  the  attention  of  policy- 
makers. 

The  U£.  Conference  of  Mayors  re- 
cently published  a  much  quoted 
survey  of  homelessness  in  25  major 
cities.  In  1985.  the  demand  for  emer- 
gency shelter  increased  by  an  average 


of  25  percent  to  88  percent  of  the 
dtlea  surveyed.  In  1985.  the  city  of 
Cleveland  in  my  State  of  Ohio  report- 
ed an  unemployment  rate  of  13.5  per- 
cent; an  increase  in  poverty;  and  a 
high  percentage  of  unmet  needs  for 
emergoicy  food.  In  that  year,  Detroit 
had  12.000  to  13.000  homeless  with  800 
beds;  Chicago  had  2.700  beds  for 
12,000  to  25,000  homeless. 

In  Cincinnati.  OH.  37.5  percent  of 
the  homeless  are  women  and  children. 
The  city  council  called  homelessness 
an  astounding  tragedy.  The  city's  met- 
ropolitan housing  authority  reported  a 
waiting  list  of  more  than  2,000;  appli- 
cations now  being  handled  were  sub- 
mitted 3  to  4  years  ago. 

In  this  Nation's  Capital,  there  is  a 
public  housing  waiting  list  11,000 
people  long.  In  the  last  year,  the 
nimiber  of  families  seelLlng  shelter  in 
the  city's  Emergency  Shelter  Program 
increased  by  500  percent. 

No  city  can  do  enough.  Yet  New 
York  spent  $240,000  on  its  homeless- 
more  in  1  year  than  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment spent  on  the  entire  Nation's 
homeless  in  3  years. 

Who  are  the  homeless? 

The  homeless  are  veterans,  youths, 
the  elderly.  They  are  families  with 
children.  They  are  the  unemployed, 
the  laid-of  f  workers.  They  are  the  de- 
institutionalized chronically  mentally 
ill.  They  are  people  down  on  their 
luck.  They  are  the  poor  who  cannot 
find  affordable  housing. 

The  shortage  of  affordable  housing 
has  reached  crisis  proportions.  Some 
50  percent  of  single  room  occupancy 
[SROl  housing  has  been  demolished. 
The  current  administration  has  drasti- 
cally cut  funding  for  building  and 
maintaining  subsidized  housing— from 
$32  billion  in  1981  down  to  $9  billion  in 
1985.  Poor  families  face  3  to  10  years 
on  public  housing  waiting  lists.  They 
may  move  in  temporarily  with  other 
crowded  families  until  that  situation 
becomes  too  intolerable.  Then  they 
are  out  on  the  streets. 

Deinstitutionalization  of  mental  pa- 
tients has,  according  to  the  American 
Psychiatric  Association,  put  1  million 
homeless  people  on  the  streets  with- 
out housing,  without  support  services, 
without  mental  health  care. 

Veterans  of  our  recent  ill-fated  wars 
make  up  a  disproportionate  number  of 
the  homeless. 

The  Reagan  administration  has  re- 
duced spending  on  programs  for  the 
poor  by  30  percent  from  1981  to  1983, 
dropping  440.000  families  from  Aid  to 
Families  with  Dei>endent  Children. 

Factory  closings  have  created  a  new 
group  of  imemployed  heads  of  house- 
holds. With  no  income,  families  see 
their  savings  rapidly  depleted.  They 
can't  meet  rent  or  mortgage  payments. 
They  lose  their  homes  and  are  out  on 
the  streets. 


Homeless  families  have  no  way  of 
sending  their  children  to  school,  and 
the  tragedy  multiplies. 

Without  shelter,  or  adequate  food, 
and  in  poor  health,  hope  for  the 
futiu%  is  nonexistent. 

The  Urgent  Relief  for  the  Homeless 
Act  we  introduce  today  extends  a 
small  beacon  of  hope.  This  measure 
provides  shelter  through  emergency 
shelter  rehabilitation  grants,  transi- 
tional housing  programs;  and  section  8 
certificates  targeted  specifically  to 
families  and  the  elderly. 

The  bill  provides  for  an  expansion  of 
grants  to  States,  localities,  and  private 
charities  throiigh  the  FEMA  Emergen- 
cy Food  and  Shelter  Program:  and 
grants  for  distribution  of  surplus 
USDA  commodities  to  facilities  serv- 
ing the  homeless. 

In  addition  to  emergency  shelter  and 
food  needs,  the  legislation  calls  for 
support  services  to  the  homeless,  in- 
cluding case  management;  grants  for 
primary  health  care;  expiedited  food 
stamp  assistance;  education  for  home- 
less children. 

The  legislation  also  provides  for 
modest  assistance  with  longer  term  ad- 
justment, including  grants  for  services 
to  the  chronically  mentally  ill;  and 
matching  grants  to  States  for  demon- 
stration Job  training  programs  for  the 
homeless  to  help  them  establish  or  re- 
establish themselves  in  a  changing  Job 
market. 

Finally,  to  improve  Federal  coordi- 
nation, an  interagency  council  on  the 
homeless  will  be  established.  The 
council  will  coordinate  and  evaluate 
Federal  programs,  provide  informa- 
tion, and  report  to  Congress  on  the 
problem  of  homelessness.  with  recom- 
mendations for  needed  services  to  ex- 
pedite transition  into  the  mainstream 
of  American  life  once  again. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
bill,  which  is  a  modest  beginning 
toward  reclaiming  the  lives  of  2  to  3 
million  of  our  own  people,  2  to  3  mil- 
lion citizens  of  this  Nation. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  express  my  strong  support  for 
the  comprehensive  emergency  legisla- 
tion, introduced  by  my  friend.  Senator 
Byhb,  which  seeks  to  address  the  seri- 
ous problems  faced  by  our  homeless 
population  across  the  Nation. 

On  March  26,  1985,  I  first  stood  on 
this  floor  and  proposed  a  national  en- 
dowment for  the  homeless.  Over  the 
last  2  years,  I  have  worked,  along  with 
many  of  my  colleagues,  to  address  the 
many  problems  which  surround  home- 
lessness. This  has  been  done  primarily 
through  appropriations  for  the  Emer- 
gency Food  and  Shelter  Program  oper- 
ated by  the  Federal  Emergency  Man- 
agement Agency  [FEMA]  and  the 
Emergency  Food  and  Shelter  Program 
National  Board.  I  have  spoken  many, 
many  times  on  this  floor  about  the 
problems  which  face  the  homeless  and 
about  the  urgency  of  addressing  their 


unique  situations.  It  is  time  for  us  to 
take  a  look  at  the  whole  range  of 
issues  facing  our  homeless  and  t\m^ 
for  us  to  find  programs  which  can  ad- 
dress these  problems. 

Last  month,  I  stood  on  the  Senate 
floor  again  and  introduced  S.  436.  the 
Emergency  Housing  Act  of  1987.  a  bill 
to  aid  the  homeless.  The  legislation 
which  is  )>eing  introduced  today  incor- 
porates a  number  of  ideas  which  were 
included  in  that  bill.  The  Emergency 
Food  and  Shelter  National  Board  is  fi- 
nally given  authorization  in  statute. 
An  interagency  council  on  the  home- 
less is  established.  This  Council  is 
similar  to  my  original  concept  of  creat- 
ing a  national  endowment  for  the 
homeless,  an  independent  body  which 
would  assess  the  special  needs  of  the 
homeless  and  report  to  Congress  on 
possible  solutions.  There  is  also  a  tran- 
sitional living  demonstration  program 
in  the  bill  which  addresses  the  long- 
term  housing  needs  of  the  homeless. 
The  emergency  shelter  grants  section 
will  provide  assistance  to  shelters 
which  are  limited  to  addressing  the 
basic,  immediate  needs  of  the  home- 
less. These  demonstration  programs 
will  seek  to  establish  some  innovative 
housing  options  which  can  be  repro- 
duced across  the  country. 

There  is  a  cost  to  tills  bill.  However, 
I  believe  it  is  minimal.  In  a  number  of 
the  provisions.  Federal  funds  must  be 
matched  with  those  from  State  or 
local  sources.  If  we  do  not  authorize 
the  immediate  expenditure  of  these 
fimds,  we  face  the  prospect  of  having 
to  spend  even  more  money  in  2  or  3 
years. 

We  must  begin  to  address  the  root 
causes  of  homelessness.  We  must  pro- 
vide assistance  to  these  people  which 
will  aid  in  finding  them  permanent 
housing,  employment,  education, 
mental  and  physical  health  care,  and 
other  services  which  will  lead  to  their 
economic  independence  and  stability. 

The  100th  Congress  has  already  ap- 
proved an  emergency  supplemental 
appropriation  of  $50  million  to  aid  the 
homeless.  Last  week,  the  House  i4>- 
proved  an  emergency  package  which 
contains  many  of  the  same  elements 
as  this  legislation.  It  is  imperative  that 
the  Senate  act  swiftly  so  that  these 
programs  can  begin  to  do  their  impor- 
tant work. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  give  their 
support  to  this  important  piece  of  leg- 
islation. It  is  the  first  real  step  toward 
the  elimination  of  this  national  trage- 
dy. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  support  the  homeless  legisla- 
tion introduced  by  our  distinguished 
majority  leader,  which  would  provide 
urgently  needed  assistance  to  home- 
less persons.  I  am  pleased  to  be  an 
original  cosponsor  of  this  vital  meas- 
ure. This  legislation  seeks  not  only  to 
expand  existing  programs  and  servleea. 
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but  alfw  to  Initiate  new  ideas  to  bene- 
fit the  twmflfw  In  the  areas  of  hous- 
health  care,  mental 
Job  tralnlnt.  educatlmi 
Ddal  sorvloes  Including 
food  and  mitittifln. 

Ifr.  Praildent.  there  to  no  doubt  that 
the  Padaial  Oowinment  has  an  obll- 
I  to  provide  aervloes  to  the  h(Hne- 
to  feed.  doChe.  and  house  those 
to  do  so  for  them- 
In  qdte  of  oar  eeonomlc  recov- 
ery dorliiK  the  last  4  jrcara,  the  home- 
1mm  popnlatinti  has  grown  at  a  rate  of 
Si  peraent  mtb.  year.  There  are  more 
taaoidasB  people  In  the  United  States 
today  than  at  any  other  time  since  the 
Oteat  Depression.  More  startUng  is 
the  rdlHttan  that  families  with  chil- 
dren aeooont  for  ahnoat  one-third  of 
an  the  homeless  and  are  the  fastest 
gruwiut  voiip  ""«">  the  homeless 
pumlattffn  This  Is  In  stark  contrast  to 
wlddy  held  and  erroneous  perceptions 
and  steteutypei  of  the  homeless  as 
derellets.  alcohol  and  drug  abusers  and 
deliistltutionallwid  mental  persons 
irtio  would  rather  spend  their  time  on 
the  street  than  to  seek  help. 

This  Is  not  to  suggest  that  other 
types  of  homeless  do  not  exist  The 
tMiwM>i#M  population  does  include  the 
chronically  mental  01.  the  working 
poor,  persons  suffering  from  various 
forms  of  drug  abuse,  newly  unem- 
jdoyed  peraons,  as  well  as  victims  of 
family  breakups.  What  these  realities 
sucgest,  however,  is  that  any  legisla- 
tive Inlttattves  we  pursue  to  attempt  to 
addreas  the  problems  of  the  homeless 
most  be  ounprehensive  in  nature  and 
must  take  Into  account  the  myriad  of 
fikctocs  that  have  led  to  homelessness 
In  the  flnt  idaoe. 

I  apidaud  the  efforts  of  my  col- 
leagues In  rwgwndlng  to  the  chal- 
lenges preaented  by  homelessness  and 
in  drafting  bipartisan  legislation  to 
begin  to  solve  the  homeless  problem. 
We  most,  however,  not  stop  here.  We 
must  continue  to  peel  back  the  layers 
and  to  tMot  the  root  causes  of  home- 
lessness In  America.  We  must  take  re- 
sponslbility  for  addressing  cutbacks  in 
funds  for  low-income  programs,  for 
job  training,  for  food  stamps,  for 
health  care  benefits  and  we  must 
begin  to  cope  with  the  crisis  in  hous- 
ing affordaUllty  and  availability.  We 
cannot,  as  a  reqxmslble  body,  b^dn  to 
assiimf  that  emergency  appropriations 
and  funding  resolutions  wIU  eliminate 
the  problem.  We  cannot  satisfy  oiir- 
adves  with  the  notion  that  "throwing 
moofey  at  the  problem."  however  large 
at  small  the  amount,  will  suffice.  It 
slinply  win  not  The  problem  of  home- 
lessness Is  a  symptom  of  other  prob- 
lons  tadng  us  as  a  nation  and  until  we 
cone  to  gripe  with  Issues  such  as  hous- 
ing affordabOity  and  availability;  drug 
abase;  econoiulr  competitiveness;  em- 
ploynient:  the  widening  gap  between 
rich  and  poor,  health  and  mental 
health  costs;  our  commitment  to  edu- 


catloi;  our  budget  deficit  and  our 
trade  deficit  we  will  not  eliminate 
homelessness.  I  urge  my  coUeagues  to 
bear  these  things  in  mind  as  we  con- 
tinue to  woik  collectively  and  creative- 
ly to  find  impropriate  and  adequate  so- 
lutions, because  to  date  our  Nation's 
response  to  this  national  disgrace  has 
been  shockingly  and  woefully  inad- 
equatte. 

As  spring  approaches  and  the  plight 
of  the  homeless  becomes  a  little  less 
evident  and  their  conditions  a  little 
less  trdiumane.  our  resix>nse  may  be  to 
t\im  our  attention  to  other  more 
pressing  problems  of  the  day.  To  do 
this,  however,  would  be  a  grave  mis- 
take. In  the  words  of  former  Supreme 
Court  Justice  Louis  Brandeis: 

Our  Oovemment  is  the  potent,  the  omni- 
preaent  teacher.  For  good  or  for  01.  it  teach- 
es the  whole  people  by  its  ezsmple. 

Mr.  President,  as  a  nation  that 
prides  itself  on  high  standards  and  hu- 
manitarian tradition  we  cannot  turn 
our  backs  on  those  who  need  our  help 
the  most.  I  support  this  legislation  and 
encourage  my  coUeagues  to  do  the 
same. 

•  Mr.  DANFORTH.  Bb.  President.  I 
am  pleased  to  be  an  original  cosponsor 
of  the  Urgent  Relief  for  the  Homeless 
Act.  Homelessness  is  a  pervasive  prob- 
lem that  must  not  be  ignored.  Home- 
lessness may  be  most  visible  in  urban 
centers,  but  it  is  also  a  problem  in 
rural  areas,  small  cities  and  increasing- 
ly, the  subiu-bs.  The  people  in  our 
Nation  who  have  no  homes  defy 
stereotypes.  They  form  a  diverse 
groi9>  that  cannot  be  placed  in  neat 
categories.  Families  with  children  now 
comprise  one-fourth  of  the  homeless 
population  and  appear  to  be  its  fastest 
growing  segment.  These  Americans 
are  at  the  bottom  end  of  a  continutun 
of  poverty.  They  need  our  attention 
and  help. 

In  recent  years,  there  has  been 
mudi  controversy  over  the  number  of 
homeless  people  and  the  causes  of 
their  tragic  circumstances.  The  dis- 
agreement over  statistics  on  the  home- 
less is  seen  most  clearly  in  the  esti- 
mates of  the  numbers  nationwide; 
these  range  from  approximately 
300,000  to  over  3  million.  The  argu- 
ments over  the  causes  of  homelessness 
have  centered  principally  on  whether 
or  not  this  administration  has  been  re- 
sponsible, rather  than  on  the  complex 
issues  involved.  These  differences  of 
opinion  and  lack  of  clarity  have  kept 
us  from  dealing  effectively  with  the 
problem. 

While  this  piece  of  legislation  does 
not  address  the  causes  of  homeless- 
ness; nor  offer  a  permanent  solution, 
it  would  provide  important  relief  for 
those  who  are  currently  in  need.  Basic 
health  care,  shelter,  and  food  would  be 
provided  to  a  number  of  people  who 
dont  have  the  means  to  obtain  these 
essentials  themselves. 


In  drafting  its  own  version  of  a 
homeless  relief  bUl,  the  Senate  has 
tried  to  ensure  that  no  new  bureaucrat 
des  or  programs  are  created.  The  pur- 
pose of  an  emergency  relief  bill  is  to 
rediice  suffering  and  to  do  so  now.  For 
this  reason,  existing  programs  are 
used.  It  is  intended  that  money  will 
reach  the  local  level  as  qui<±ly  as  pos- 
sible. Local  groups  who  best  under- 
stand the  problems  should  be  the  ones 
to  create  the  solutions. 

It  is  iqy  hope  that  the  100th  Con- 
gress will  give  serious  consideration  to 
the  problem  of  the  homeless  and  to 
poverty  in  general.  This  piece  of  legis- 
lation in  the  meantime  is  an  important 
effort  to  reduce  the  suffering  of  thou- 
sands of  Americans  who  have  no  place 
to  call  home.* 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Iiir.  President,  I  rise 
today  in  strong  support  of  this  com- 
prehensive homeless  bill,  of  which  I 
am  an  original  cosponsor.  It  is  my  view 
that  homelessness  is  an  increasingly 
serious  and  tragic  problem  in  this 
Nation,  sfid  one  that  needs  a  more  vig- 
orous and  coordinated  Federal  re- 
sponse. At  the  same  time,  we  cannot 
approach  the  problem  of  homelessness 
with  emergency  responses,  and  quick 
fixes.  Nor  can  we  expect  that  home- 
lessness will  be  solved  merely  by  creat- 
ing a  host  of  new  Federal  Programs. 
Rather,  we  must  adi4)t  and  tailor  our 
exlsting  housing  and  social  service  pro- 
grams so  that  they  may  effectively  be 
used  to  help  relieve  this  growing  na- 
tional problem. 

I  believe  that  this  legislation  is  an 
important  first  step  along  these  lines. 
It  builds  on  existing  programs  in  a  va- 
riety of  areas— hoiising,  food  assist- 
ance, mental  health.  Job  training,  edu- 
cation, and  health  services— and  makes 
program  changes  necessary  to  provide 
these  services  to  the  homeless. 

As  a  member  of  both  Banking,  Hous- 
ing, and  Urban  Affairs  Committee  and 
the  Governmental  Affairs  Committee, 
I  have  been  particularly  involved  in 
the  preparation  of  two  titles  of  this 
bill— the  housing  title,  and  the  title 
authorizing  the  interagency  coundL  I 
want  to  a>eak  briefly  to  these  sections 
of  the  bin. 

I  believe  that  the  housing  title  incor- 
porates two  important  principles— use 
of  exlstkig  programs,  and  long-term 
solutiona  First  it  increases  funding 
for  the  BUD  Emergency  Shelter  Pro- 
gram from  the  present  $10  million  per 
year  to  $80  million  per  year.  This  pro- 
gram, which  was  originally  part  of  the 
Senate  housing  bill  and  later  incorpo- 
rated into  the  continuing  resolution,  is 
an  important  source  of  support  for 
temporary  living  structures  for  the 
homeless.  The  housing  title  also  in- 
creases funding  for  HUD's  Transition- 
al Hovistng  Program,  which  provides 
grants  for  acquisition,  rehabilitation, 
and  conversion  of  structures  for  use  as 
group  h0mes  and  other  types  of  hous- 


ing which  include  supportive  services- 
training,  child  care,  education— to  help 
hcnneless  people  adapt  to  independent 
living  within  1  year  or  18  months.  Fi- 
nally, I  am  very  pleased  that  the  bill 
provides  nearly  3,000  section  8  certifi- 
cates for  permanent  housing.  Roughly 
one-third  of  these  will  be  moderate  re- 
habilitation certificates  which  may  be 
used  to  fix  up  substandard  imlts. 

Authorization  of  additional  project- 
based  section  8  certificates  addresses 
the  shortage  of  rental  housing  which 
in  my  view  is  one  major  cause  of 
homelessness  in  many  large  cities,  es- 
pecially in  my  area  of  the  country 
where  rental  markets  are  tight.  By 
providing  moderate  rehabilitation  cer- 
tificates, we  are  truly  responding  to 
this  long-term  problem  faced  by  the 
homeless. 

Moreover,  the  legislation  before  us 
does  something  which  is  long  over- 
due—it provides  a  home  for  the  home- 
less—a permanent  base  of  operations 
for  the  programs  which  aid  the  home- 
less. The  current  HHS  interagency 
task  force  is  created  in  statute,  made 
independent  of  HHS,  and  given  its 
own  line  item.  It  wiU  oversee  aU  pro- 
grams for  the  homeless,  and  coordi- 
nate assistance.  Senator  Dixon  and  I 
have  sought  such  a  home  for  homeless 
program  since  1985,  and  I  am  very 
pleased  that  this  bill  reflects  our  con- 
cern. 

This  bill  represents  an  important 
step  toward  combating  the  nationwide 
problem  of  homelessness.  I  look  for- 
ward to  this  measure's  enactment. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  today  to  support  this  urgent  relief 
package,  providing  important  assist- 
ance to  the  homeless  individuals  now 
populating  every  city,  and  many  rural 
areas  across  this  land. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  that  this 
initiative  has  the  strong  support  of 
both  the  majority  and  Republican 
leaders,  as  well  as  numerous  Members 
of  both  parties.  The  Democratic  lead- 
ership in  the  House  of  Representatives 
has  already  expedited  consideration  of 
a  comprehensive  assistance  package 
authorizing  some  $725  million  in  hous- 
ing, health,  and  nutrition  programs 
for  the  homeless.  The  leadership  in 
this  body  is  determined  to  push  for 
quick  consideration  of  our  own  bill,  so 
we  will  waste  no  time  sending  a  final 
package  to  the  President  for  his  signa- 
ture. 

Any  consideration  of  homelessness 
must  recognize,  first  and  foremost, 
that  it  is  a  terribly  complex  social 
problem.  In  the  view  of  the  experts 
and  those  who  work  daily  with  the 
homeless  population,  these  sources  in- 
clude a  severe  shortage  of  low-cost 
housing,  due  largely  to  urban  renewal 
and  the  consequent  displacement  of 
residential  space;  economic  problems 
including  a  rate  of  unemployment 
which  persists  at  an  unacceptable 
level;    and   large-scale   reductions   in 


Federal  entitlement  programs,  the 
most  severe  cuts  coming  in  the  last  6 
years. 

In  addition,  it  is  established— but 
little  noted— that  a  substantial  per- 
centage of  the  homeless  population 
suffers  from  acute  and  chronic  forms 
of  mental  illness.  WhUe  estimates 
vary,  it  seems  to  be  the  case  that  at 
least  one-third,  and  perhaps  more 
than  one-half  of  our  Nation's  home- 
less population  today  suffers  from 
chronic  mental  illness.  This  fact  is  at- 
tributable in  large  measxire  to  a  mas- 
sive and  profound  failure,  over  the  last 
two  decades,  to  fully  implement  the 
provisions  of  the  1963  Community 
Mental  Health  Centers  Act  whose 
goal  was  to  deinstitutionalize  thou- 
sands of  our  Nation's  mentally  ill.  We 
have  much  to  do  to  redress  this  wrong, 
and  I  will  have  more  to  say  on  this 
matter  as  the  Senate  proceeds  to  con- 
sider this  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  also  note  a 
startling  new  trend:  The  fastest  grow- 
ing segment  of  the  homeless  popula- 
tion today  is  families  with  children.  In 
72  percent  of  the  major  cities  stirveyed 
in  a  December  1986  report  by  the  U.S. 
Conference  of  Mayors,  families  com- 
prise the  largest  group  for  whom 
emergency  shelter  and  other  needed 
services  are  lacking. 

And  just  last  week,  the  Child  Wel- 
fare League  of  America  and  Traveler's 
Aid  International  released  a  report 
dociunenting  the  growing  niunbers  of 
homeless  children  and  families.  Based 
on  data  from  Detroit,  Milwaukee.  Salt 
Lake  City,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles, 
Houston.  Tampa,  and  Washington. 
DC,  the  study  notes  that  for  every  10 
homeless  adults  nationwide,  8  children 
were  affected.  Perhaps  most  disturb- 
ing, the  average  age  of  the  homeless 
children  surveyed  was  only  6  years. 

The  rapid  growth  in  numbers  of 
homeless  families,  and  children  in 
those  families,  contributes  to  a  related 
problem:  children  who  have  no  perma- 
nent address  may  also  now  lose  their 
right  to  attend  public  school  as  a 
result  of  local  rules  that  operate  to 
deny  public  school  education  to  chil- 
dren living  in  shelters  or  lacking  a 
fixed  address.  In  many  cities  across 
the  Nation,  for  example,  homeless 
children  living  inside  a  school  district 
without  a  permanent  address— in  a 
family  shelter  or  temporary  welfare 
hotel— are  not  considered  residents  of 
that  district,  and  are  thus  not  entitled 
to  attend  that  district's  schools. 

Of  the  homeless  children  studied  in 
the  recent  Child  Welfare  League 
report,  43  percent— close  to  one-half— 
of  those  who  were  school  age  did  not 
regularly  attend  school. 

To  address  this  serious  problem,  I  of- 
fered a  provision  which  has  been  in- 
cluded in  the  homeless  assistance 
package  we  offer  today.  This  measure 
is  designed  to  guarantee  access  to  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  public  educa- 


tion to  all  homeless  children,  regard- 
less of  the  lack  of  a  permanent  or 
fixed  address.  States  must  submit  a 
plan  to  the  Secretary  of  Education 
which  addresses  issues  of  education 
for  homeless  children.  Orants  will  be 
made  by  the  Federal  Oovemment  on  a 
competitive  basis  to  State  and  local 
educational  agencies  for  exemplary 
programs. 

The  homeless  package  authorises 
$2.5  million  in  fiscal  year  1987,  and  $6 
million  in  fiscal  year  1988  to  carry  out 
this  provision. 

Mr.  President  I  am  pleased  that  the 
homeless  assistance  package  we  intro- 
duce today  recognizes  the  great  com- 
plexity of  problems  faced  by  homeless 
individuals.  While  the  bulk  of  the  au- 
thorized funding  will  be  used  to  meet 
emergency  housing  needs,  in  the  form 
of  section  8  assisted  housing  certifi- 
cates, rehabilitation  grants,  and  transi- 
tional housing  grants,  substantial  re- 
sources will  be  targeted  as  weU  to  the 
provision  of  emergency  food,  health, 
and  mental  health  services  for  the 
homeless. 

We  would  be  foolhardy  Indeed  to 
think  that  the  measure  introduced 
today  will  solve  the  tragedy  of  home- 
lessness. At  best,  we  can  hope  that  the 
programs  and  funding  authorized 
under  this  bill  will  provide  emergen- 
cy—and immediate — relief  to  many  of 
those  homeless  indlvldiials  who  dra- 
perately  need  a  helping  hand.  But  it  is 
a  step,  one  that  has  been  too  long  de- 
layed at  the  Federal  level.  I  sincerely 
hope  the  Senate  will  act  qui<±ly  to 
pass  this  important  legislation. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  JAx.  President 
today  I  am  Joining  several  of  my  dis- 
tinguished colleagues  in  introducing  a 
Senate  bill  to  provide  urgently-needed 
assistance  to  the  Nation's  men, 
women,  and  children.  For  some  time 
now,  the  country  has  been  aware  of 
the  growing  problem  of  homelessness, 
and  this  legislation  will  actively  in- 
volve the  Federal  Oovemment  in  the 
effort  to  end  the  suffering. 

Mr.  President  I  beUeve  that  it  is  im- 
perative that  the  Senate  move  quickly 
to  pass  this  legislation.  Through  a  bi- 
partisan effort  dedicated  to  meeting 
the  needs  of  the  homeless,  this  bill 
was  forged  in  a  n4>id  manner.  It  is  my 
hope  that  we  can  proceed  in  an  equal- 
ly rapid  manner  to  approve  the  au- 
thorizations included  in  the  measure.  I 
know  of  the  majority  leader's  strong 
personal  interest  in  this  bill  and  sup- 
port him  fully  in  his  effort  to  bring  it 
to  a  vote  in  the  shortest  possible  time. 

I  encourage  swift  action  because 
there  are  at  least  350.000  Americans 
still  waiting  for  adequate  shelter. 
They  have  suffered  through  another 
brutal  winter  and  are.  surely,  fiUed 
with  hope  that  the  recent  sprtng-Uke 
weather  will  continue.  But  even  if  we 
passed  this  bill  today— and  funded  it 
today— it  is  imllkely  that  many  of  the 
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I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
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Natkm'k  lioiiiele«  will  be  served 
before  the  next  winter  rolla  around. 
UBlea  we  mofe  fut  we  will  not  see 
the  frutta  of  our  efforts  for  another 


"EuAk  of  the  onnponents  of  this 
parage  is  wdl-thought  out  and  wiU 
proTlde  »—*■*«''**  to  those  who  most 
need  it  I  believe  an  the  initlaUvea-f  or 
projeete  rach  as  food  stamp  outreach. 
edugatinn  for  homeleaB  children,  tran- 
iltional  houslnc,  eBnergency  shelter 
and  mental  health  aervlcea— are  espe- 
cially suited  to  the  present  problem. 
While  I  cannot  say  that  this  bill  alone 
ia  ffig**  to  end  the  problon  of  home- 
leasneas,  I  will  say  that  it  is  a  good 
start. 

Bat  there  Is  one  concern  I  must  raise 
in  our  efforts  to  assist  the  homeless. 
When  the  Idll  pansrn.  we  will  be  faced 
with  the  taA  of  fuxidins  a  multimll- 
llon  dollar  package.  I  cast  a  vote  for 
the  authorintiao  but  not  for  funding 
would.  I  believe,  be  a  cruel  hoax  on 
the  peofde  surviving  on  the  streets.  A 
coDeettve  cumnltment  of  all  my  col- 
leagues is  necessary  If  we  are  to  pro- 
vide aid.  And  in  these  days  of  Oramm- 
Ruftnan  and  pointa  of  order,  we  are 
gcdng  to  be  hard-pressed  to  come  up 
with  the  nxmey.  I  must  remind  my 
colleagues  that  if  they  support  this 
bin  they  must  face  up  to  the  fact  that 
we  must  come  up  with  cuts  in  other 
programs  or  waive  the  Budget  Act.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  pledge  fully 
their  support  for  authorization  and 
funding  of  this  urgently  needed  home- 
less relief  bilL 


EHOMKLBS  ACT 

•  lir.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  be  able  to  Join  with  a  bipar- 
tisan group  of  my  colleagues  in  intro- 
ducing the  Urgent  Relief  for  the 
HomeleaB  Act 

The  old  stereotype  of  homeless  indi- 
viduals b^ng  ahlftleas  drifters  can  no 
longer  be  held.  Increasingly,  unem- 
ployed families,  patients  discharged 
from  mental  institutions,  abused  wives 
and  children,  and  residents  displaced 
from  public  housing  through  no  fault 
of  their  own  have  become  America's 


The  bUl  Introduced  today  is  a  start- 
ing point  to  help  focus  our  efforts  to 
tailor  existing  programs  to  help  the 
howieleas,  many  of  wh<mi  have  unf  or- 
tunately  fallen  through  the  cracks 
whMi  exiat  in  thoae  programs.  We  all 
fdt  that  by  using  existing  programs, 
we  could  K9iM  creating  costly  new  bu- 
reanerades  and  ensure  that  mcmey 
ooaM  get  to  thoae  in  need  much 
QUMBier. 

Just  laat  year.  I  Joined  with  my  ool- 
leagnea,  the  aenlor  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  Ofr.  Doimnci].  in  making  the 
homeleaa  eligible  to  receive  food 
atampa  whidi  I  believe  complemented 
my  cfftHta  to  aecure  the  enactment  of 
the  Temporary  Emergency  Food  As- 
alatanoe  Program. 


This  bill  would  build  upon  thoae  ef- 
forts and  expand  this  adjustment  of 
exlstkig  programs  to  housing,  primary 
and  mental  health,  emergency  shel- 
ters. Job  training  and  a  coordination  of 
Federal  programs  and  personnel  to  ad- 
dress problems  affecting  oiur  Nation's 
homeless. 

A  large  number  of  my  Republican 
coUeggues  were  instrumental  in  draft- 
ing this  beginning  document,  and  I 
want  to  congratulate  all  of  those  who 
dedicated  their  time,  energies  and 
ideas.  Of  course,  we  could  not  all  agree 
on  each  and  every  specific  point,  and 
could  not  all  Join  as  cosponsors.  How- 
ever, In  that  this  document  is  intended 
to  be  only  a  starting  point,  a  document 
which  will  be  referred  to  committees 
for  further  refinement,  I  know  that 
Senators  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  will 
work  diligently  to  find  useful,  produc- 
tive and  essential  solutions. 

I  do  want  to  indicate  that  this  biU 
does  not  contain  a  measure  which  has 
already  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs.  Due  to 
basic  disagreements  on  the  approach 
we  would  follow  to  address  the  urgent 
need  of  homeless  veterans,  we  decided 
to  wait  until  other  committees  report 
their  portions  before  debating  that 
matter  on  the  floor.  However,  Chair- 
man Cbahstoh  and  the  ranking  Re- 
publican on  the  committee,  Senator 
Mttrkowski.  should  be  congratulated 
for  moving  ahead  to  find  solutions, 
and  I  am  hopeful  that  we  might  find 
some  compromise  when  we  do  get  to 
floor  consideration. 

I  also  want  to  indicate  that  a  great 
deal  of  discussion  has  taken  place  on 
an  appropriate  means  to  finance  the 
new  guthorixatlons  in  this  compromise 
package.  Many  of  the  Republicans  in- 
volved in  the  drafting  Join  me  in 
urging  that  we  not  simply  add  to  the 
deficit.  In  that  this  bill  will  only  au- 
thorise new  programs  and  not  appro- 
priate the  funds,  we  have  agreed  to 
further  discuss  costs  and  fimdlng 
mechanisms  available  to  us  during 
consideration  of  the  upcoming  appro- 
priations bill. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
thank  and  congratulate  the  majority 
leader  for  the  commitment  and  leader- 
ship he  has  displayed  on  this  issue.  I 
know  of  his  intention  to  ensure  a 
timely  consideration  of  this  legisla- 
tion, and  look  forward  to  our  contin- 
ued work  together  on  it.« 

KKLor  rem  thi  hombliss  act 
•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleaaed  to  Join  with  my  distinguished 
colleagues  in  introducing  bipartisan 
legislation  that  addresses  perhaps  the 
most  heartwrenching  problem  facing 
our  Nation:  homelessness.  The  needs 
of  the  homeless  are  immediate.  The 
legislation  being  introduced  today  will 
provide  for  a  coordinated.  Federal 
effort  to  address  this  emergency. 

Unlike  the  sldd-row  derelicts  who 
comprised  the  typical  homeless  popu- 


lation of  the  1950's  and  1960's.  today's 
homeless  represent  many  diverse 
groups— the  mentally  ill,  evicted  fami- 
lies, the  elderly,  the  handicapped,  al- 
coholics, drug  addicts,  veterans, 
abused  spouses,  abandoned  spouses 
with  children,  abused  young  people, 
cast-off  children,  and  runaways. 

A  varietgr  of  factors  tiave  contributed 
to  the  intreased  number  of  homeless 
in  our  Nation's  cities:  Unemployment 
and  underemployment,  a  scarcity  of 
affordable  housing,  deinstitutionaliza- 
tion of  the  mentally  ill.  and  cutbacks 
in  social  service  and  housing  programs. 
Whatever  the  reason,  homelessness  In 
our  coimtry  is  at  an  unprecedented 
level.  Not  since  the  Oreat  Depression 
has  such  n  large  segment  of  the  Amer- 
ican population  been  in  such  need. 

Mr.  President,  in  1983,  Congress 
began  to  address  the  homelessness 
crisis  by  providing  assistance  to  many 
local  food  and  shelter  programs.  Emer- 
gency funds  under  the  Federal  Emer- 
gency  Management  Agency  [FEMA] 
Emergency  Food  and  Shelter  Program 
were  appropriated  to  assist  local  gov- 
ernments intackling  the  problem. 

So  far,  pEMA's  program  has  distrib- 
uted grants  to  i4>proximately  9,000 
nonprofit  and  charitable  agencies  in 
1,500  communities.  These  agencies 
have  provided  an  estimated  220  mil- 
lion meals  at  an  average  cost  of  75 
cents  per  meal  and  55.2  million  nights 
of  shelter  at  an  average  cost  of  $2.25 
per  night.  The  work  of  these  agencies 
is  commendable,  but  more  needs  to  be 
done.  Many  homeless  and  hungry  indi- 
viduals have  been  turned  away  be- 
cause of  depleted  resources. 

In  last  year's  continuing  resolution 
House  Joint  Resolution  738,  Congress 
agreed  to  appropriate  $15  million  to 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  to  carry  out  two  new 
programs  for  the  homeless:  The  Emer- 
gency Shelter  Orants  Program  and 
the  Tranaitional  Housing  Demonstra- 
tion Program.  In  addition,  last  month, 
the  Congress  approved  and  the  Presi- 
dent signed  emergency  legislation  that 
WProprlsted  $50  million  for  FEMA's 
Emergency  Food  and  Shelter  Pro- 
gram. These  programs  are  essential 
first  steps  in  meeting  the  nutritional 
and  housing  needs  of  our  most  impov- 
erished citizens. 

Rather  than  continuing  this  patch- 
work approach  to  solving  a  national 
problem,  we  must  develop  a  compre- 
hensive, well-coordinated  program  for 
the  homeless.  A  formal  program  will 
help  provide  stability  and  certainty  to 
the  cities,  towns  and  charitable  organi- 
zations tiiat  provide  services  to  the 
homeless.  The  legislation  being  intro- 
duced today  will  accomplish  this  goaL 

Mr.  President,  the  Urgent  Relief  for 
the  Homeless  Act  would  create  a  long- 
term  Federal  program  of  emergency 
food  and  shelter  assistance,  transition- 
al and  permanent  housing,  physical 


and  mental  health  services,  education. 
Job  training,  nutrition,  and  other  sup- 
portive services  to  the  homeless 
through  the  coordinated  efforts  of  the 
Interagency  CoundL  The  Interagency 
CouncU  will  consist  of  the  Secretaries 
of  the  U.S.  Departments  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development.  Agriculture, 
Health  and  Human  Services,  Catn- 
merce.  Education.  Defense,  Eteergy. 
Labor,  Transportation,  Interior,  and 
the  Veterans'  Administration,  as  well 
as  the  Administrator  of  FEMA. 

States,  local  governments,  and  pri- 
vate voluntary  organizations  have 
been  unable  to  meet  all  of  the  basic 
human  needs  of  our  Nation's  home- 
less. The  Federal  Oovemment  must 
take  a  greater  role  in  providing  assist- 
ance to  protect  and  improve  the  lives 
and  safety  of  millions  of  suffering 
homeless.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port this  legislation  and  it  is  my  hope 
that  the  Congress  will  move  expedi- 
tiously to  enact  this  program  for 
America's  homeless.* 


[Quorum  Vote  No.  8] 
PRESENT 


CLOTURE  MOTION 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  One 
hour  having  passed  since  the  Senate 
convened,  the  clerk  will  report  the 
motion  to  invoke  cloture. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

CLOTDHI  MOTIOH 

We,  the  undenicned  Senators,  in  accor- 
ance  with  the  provisionB  of  RiUe  XXII  of 
the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  hereby 
move  to  bring  to  a  dose  debate  on  the 
motion  to  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
H  J.  Res.  175,  a  Joint  resolution  to  Impose  a 
moratoriimi  on  United  States  assistance  for 
the  Nicaracuan  democratic  reslrtanoe  until 
there  has  been  a  full  and  adequate  account- 
ing for  previous  assistance. 

Harry  Reid. 

Barbara  MikulaU. 

Wendell  Ford. 

Kent  Conrad. 

Tom  Daschle, 

Brodc  Adams. 

Howard  M.  Metsenbaum, 

William  Proxmlre, 

David  Pryor, 

Terry  Sanf  ord, 

TomHarUn. 

JlmSasaer, 

Daniel  Inouye, 

George  J.  Mitchell, 

Alan  Cranston. 

J.  James  Ezon. 

Claiborne  Pell. 

Robert  C.  Byrd. 

Paul  Sarbanes.  and 

Daniel  P.  Moynihan. 


CALL  OF  THE  ROLL. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Pursu- 
ant to  rule  XXII.  the  Chair  now  di- 
rects the  derk  to  call  the  roll  to  ascer- 
tain the  presence  of  a  quorum. 

The  bill  clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the 
following  Senators  answered  to  their 


Adam* 
Byrd 


DMChle 
Ford 


OFFICER. 


The     PRESIDING 
Quorum  is  not  present. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  names  of  the 
absent  Senators. 

The  bill  derk  resumed  the  call  of 
the  roll  and  the  following  Senators  en- 
tered the  Chamber  and  answered  to 
their  names: 


Armitronc 

Oraasley 

NlcUes 

Baueiu 

Hatfield 

Nunn 

Bentaen 

Hecht 

Paekwood 

Blden 

Benin 

PeU 

Bond 

HelDS 

PrcMler 

Boren 

Helms 

Proxmlre 

Bradley 

HoUlncs 

Pryor 

BreMu 

Humphrey 

Quayle 

Bumpen 

Inouye 

Held 

Burdk* 

Johnston 

Roekefdler 

Chafee 

Karnes 

Roth 

ChUea 

Kissfhaiim 

Rudman 

Cochrmn 

Kasten 

Sanf  ord 

Cohen 

Kennedy 

BartMUMS 

Conrad 

Kerry 

Sasser 

Cranston 

Lautenberg 

Shelby 

D'Amato 

Leahy 

Simon 

DeConmni 

Levtn 

Simpson 

Dixon 

Lusar 

Specter 

Dodd 

Matsunaca 

Stafford 

Domenld 

McCain 

Stennis 

Durenbercer 

McClure 

Stevens 

Evans 

ICcConnell 

Thurmond 

Ezon 

Melcher 

Trlble 

POwler 

Ifetaenbaum 

Wallop 

Olenn 

MIkiilAI 

Warner 

Oore 

Mitchell 

Weleker 

Oraham 

Moynihan 

WUsm 

MurfcowsU 

Wlrth 

I  further  announce  that.  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  [XCr.  BxhoamaitI  would  each 
vote  "yea." 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Bosch- 
wiTz],  the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Daktorth],  the  Senator  fnnn  w«T,«y« 
[Mr.  Dole],  the  Senator  from  Utah 
[Mr.  Gash],  the  Senator  from  Utah 
[Mr.  Hatch],  and  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  [Mr.  Stmms]  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Minneso- 
ta [Mr.  BoscHwnz]  and  the  Senator 
from  Utah  [Mr.  Hatch]  would  each 
vote  "nay." 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  Mr. 
(WisTH).  Are  there  any  other  Senators 
in  the  Chamber  desiring  to  vote? 

The  yeas  and  nays  resulted— yeas  46, 
nays  45.  as  follows: 

[RollcaU  Vote  No.  36  Leg.] 

YEAS-46 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A 
quorum  is  present. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  annoimce  that 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr. 
BnrcAMAH],  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Harkih],  and  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Rixgle]  are  necessarily 
absent. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  annoimce  that  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Bosch- 
wiTzl,  the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
DAirroHTH],  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
[Mr.  DoLS],  the  Senator  from  Utah 
[Mr.  Oarh],  the  Senator  from  Utah 
[Mr.  Hatch],  and  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  [Mr.  Sticms]  are  necessarily 
absent. 


VOTE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is.  Is  it  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that  debate  to  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 175,  a  Joint  resolution  to  inuxwe  a 
moratorium  on  United  States  assist- 
ance for  the  Nicaraguan  democratic 
resistance  unless  there  has  been  a  full 
and  adequate  accounting  for  previous 
assistance,  be  brought  to  a  doae.  The 
yeas  and  nasw  are  automatic  imder  the 
rule.  The  derk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  dei^  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr. 
Bihgamah],  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Harktr],  and  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Ricglz],  are  necessarily 
absent. 


Adams 

Powler 

Paekwood 

Baucus 

Olenn 

Pen 

Blden 

Oore 

Proxmlre 

Bradley 

Hatfield 

Pryor 

Bumpers 

Inouye 

Reid 

Burdtr^ 

Kennedy 

RorkMeOer 

Byrd 

Kerry 

Sanf  ord 

Chafee 

lAutenberg 

Sartanes 

Conrad 

Leahy 

Sasser 

Levtn 

ftlwMwi 

Daschle 

Matsunaga 

Specter 

DeCondnl 

Melcher 

Stafford 

T»(M 

Metienbaum 

Weicker 

Duienbeiier 

Mlkulakl 

Wlrth 

Exon 

MltcheU 

Pord 

Moynihan 
NAYS— 45 

Armstrong 

Hecht 

Nk&les 

Bentaen 

Heflln 

Nunn 

Bond 

HelDs 

Prosier 

Boren 

Helms 

Quayle 

Breaux 

HolUnsi 

Roth 

ChUes 

Humphrey 

RuAnan 

Cochran 

Johnston 

Shelby 

Cohen 

Kames 

ai..i|ii'i.« 

D-Amato 

Kasaebaum 

Stannls 

DUon 

Kasten 

Steven 

Domenkd 

Ttaurmood 

Evans 

McCain 

Trttrie 

Oraham 

Meaure 

WaUop 

Oramm 

McOonneU 

Warner 

Oraasley 

Murfcowskl 

WUsoo 

NOT  VOTINO-9 

Rlngaman 

Dole 

Hatch 

Boachwits 

Oam 

RIegle 

Danforth 

Harfcln 

Symms 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On 
this  vote  the  yeas  are  46,  the  nays  are 
45.  Three-fifths  of  the  Senators  duly 
chosen  and  sworn  not  having  voted  In 
the  affirmative,  the  motion  is  not 
agreed  to. 


CLOTURE  MOTION 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  majority  leader. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  hope 
that  we  will  do  better  tomorrow  on  the 
doture. 

I  send  a  doture  motion  to  the  desk 
which  will  provide  for  a  vote  for  do- 
ture on  the  day  after  tomorrow  as 
well. 
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Tba  FRICUDING   OFFICER.   The 
win  repoct  the  motkm  to  invoke 


Uoa  of  the  Senate,  the  report  of  the 
Department  of  State  concerning  the 

nnnMtntkma. 


new  generation  of  students  on  their 
way  to  caureers  in  sdenoe. 

This   fi   an   exeitlns   and   innovative 
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face  it.  a  movie  or  ooocert  is  often  more 
tempting  than  a  leeture  on  plate  tectonics. 

Tin^  mtm  InAk  mt  ■M«nM*    mrt.    mnA  tiding  «n. 


be  shown  later  in  the  year.  Tlie  first  TOmm 
fltan  produced  locally,  "New  s^Imvj  Time 


Enhanced    congreaalonal    efficiency 
has  been  offered  as  a  third  reason  for 
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Tbe  FRIOIDINO  O^PICER.   The 
clBtk  «fll  repoct  the  motion  to  invoke 


IfUMitlvr  deik  re«d 


In  accord- 
of  Rule  XIII  of 
o(  the  Oiimira.  hereby 
to  k  elan  drt»te  on  the 
to  the  couldetKUan  of 
Its.  a  Jdnt  nmalia- 
ttan  to  feiwaw  a  ■antarlam  oo  U^B.  aaiet- 
far  the  MkanciMn  detiicirietfc'  rcelst- 
mtll  there  has  been  a  full  and  ade- 
[famevftoOB 
BotartCBvrd. 


A.ltlkulikl. 
FA 


TenrBanfard. 
FuiataBon. 
OanW  K.  moaye. 
JlkBlden. 
Ay  Rockefdlar. 


JOhnOlaon, 
Call  Levin. 
Full  aariMoea. 
IVyclie  Foener» 
TlBothyWbrth. 
DanW  P.  Moynllian.  and 
BfD  Piojunire. 


REMOVAL  OP  mjUCnON  OF 
SBCRBCT 

Mr.  BTXtD.  Mr.  Preildent.  as  in  ex- 
ecnttro  wrion,  I  aak  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  injunction  of  secrecy  be 
remofed  from  two  oonTentions— the 
Oonwntfcm  on  Karly  Notification  of  a 
NUdear  Accident  and  the  Convention 
on  Assistance  In  the  Case  of  a  Nuclear 
Accident  or  Radloloffleal  Emergency 
(Tteaty  Document  No.  100-4).  trans- 
mitted to  the  Senate  today  by  the 
President  of  the  United  Stotes. 

I  alao  ask  that  the  otmventions  be 
constrtfred  as  having  been  read  the 
flzst  thne:  that  they  be  referred,  with 
aeoompanylng  papets,  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Poreign  Relations  and  ordered 
to  be  printed:  and  that  the  President's 
message  be  printed  in  the  RaooRD. 

Ttie  PRESIDING  OPPICE31.  Is 
there  objection? 

The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Tlie  mtasagt  is  as  follows: 
TofheatnaUoftheUniUdStata: 

I  ralmit  herewith,  for  Senate  advice 
and  consent  to  ratification,  the  Con- 
vention on  Early  Notification  of  a  Nu- 
clear Aocklent,  with  declaration,  and 
the  Convention  on  Assistance  in  the 
Case  of  a  Nudear  Aeddent  or  Radio- 
logical Bneigeney,  with  declarations. 
TlMK  conventkHM  were  adi^ted  on 
September  26.  1M6.  in  Vioma  at  a 
Spedal  Session  of  the  General  Conf  er- 
of  the  International  Atomic 
Agency  and  signed  by  the 
United  States  on  that  date.  I  also 
transmit  herewith,  for  the  informa- 


tion of  the  Senate,  the  report  of  the 
Department  of  State  concerning  the 
comrenUons. 

At  the  May  1986  Tokyo  Economic 
Summit,  !n  view  of  the  Chernobyl  ae- 
ddent. I  proposed,  and  the  other 
heads  of  government  agreed,  that  a 
contention  providing  for  prompt  noU- 
ficaNUon  of  nudear  acddents  with  sig- 
nificant transboundary  effects  should 
be  vgently  drafted.  The  international 
commimlty  has  acted  with  exceptional 
speed.  Two  conventions  have  been  pre- 
pared and  adcvted  by  consensus.  The 
convention  on  notification  requires 
state  parties  to  report  promptiy  the 
oocorrence  of  the  aeddent  and  to  pro- 
vide information  relevant  to  minimis- 
ing radiological  consequences.  The 
convention  on  assistance  sets  out  an 
lnt«mational  framework  to  facilitate 
prompt  assistance  in  the  event  of  a  nu- 
dear accident  or  radlologlcial  emer- 
gency. 

The  United  States  has  initiated 
many  steps  to  deal  with  nudear  safety 
in  ttie  aftermath  of  the  Chernobyl  ac- 
cident. These  conventions  fill  key  gi^its 
that  existed  in  the  International  struc- 
ture; they  reflect  an  international  con- 
sensus. There  should  be  a  domestic 
consensus  in  support  of  the  conven- 
tions as  well,  and  I  urge  the  Senate  to 
act  expeditiously  in  giving  its  advice 
and  consent  to  ratification. 

ROMALD  RXAGAH. 

Tta  Whiti  HonsK.  March  23, 1987. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  there  be  1 
minute  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


BOSTON  MUSEUM  OF  SCIENCE 
OPENS  NEW  WING 

Mr.  EOSIRY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Boston  Museum  of  Science  has  Just 
opened  a  new  wing  containing  some  of 
the  most  spectacular  sdence-orlented 
exhibits  ever  displayed  to  the  public. 
The  new  wing  cost  $24  million,  and 
took  2  years  to  build. 

Hie  highlight  and  centerprlce  of  the 
new  wing  is  the  Mugar  Omnimax  The- 
ater, one  of  only  a  dozen  such  theaters 
in  the  world.  The  theater's  screen  is  a 
7-story,  76-foot  dome  which  curves 
over  and  around  the  audience,  sur- 
rounding the  viewer  with  giant,  larger 
than  life  images.  Films  made  for  this 
theater  are  70  mm  wide  and  70  mm 
long,  producing  an  Image  10  times 
lM*er  than  ordinary  movie  film. 

"Diis  stunning  exhibit,  and  the 
others  in  the  new  wing,  are  a  tremen- 
dous way  to  get  students  and  young 
people  interested  in  science,  as  well  as 
providing  sdence  education  for  adults. 
The  new  wing  of  the  Boston  Science 
Museiun  will   undoubtedly   launch   a 


new  generation  of  students  on  their 
way  to  csureers  in  sdence. 

This  ti  an  exdting  and  innovative 
way  to  do  exactly  what  we  need  to  be 
doing  in  this  country— stimulating  our 
young  people  to  become  interested  in 
science  and  technology,  and  making 
sdence  education  a  part  of  their  lives. 
We  need  to  get  more  of  our  young 
people,  especially  young  women  and 
membeiv  of  minority  groups,  involved 
in  sdence  now  if  we  are  going  to 
remain  economically  competitive  as  a 
nation  in  the  21st  century. 

Figures  compiled  by  the  National 
Sdence  Foundation  [NSFl  show.  that, 
over  the  past  two  decades,  partidpa^ 
tion  in  science  has  been  falling  off 
sharply  in  the  United  States.  For 
every  l.fOO  pupils  in  the  fifth  grade  in 
1965,  oiily  72  of  them  received  bache- 
lor's degrees  in  sdence  and  engineer- 
ing by  1985.  Only  33  of  those  entered 
sdence  and  engineering  graduate 
schools,  and  only  4.6  received  sdence 
and  engineering  doctorates.  This 
means  that  less  than  one-half  of  1  per- 
cent of  our  students  received  science 
and  engineering  doctorates  over  the 
past  20  years.  We  have  to  start  doing 
better  than  that. 

It  is  also  disturbing  to  note  that  in 
1986,  only  25  percent  of  our  scientists 
in  the  United  States  were  women,  and 
only  5  percent  of  our  engineers  were 
women.  And  only  3  percent  of  ovx  sd- 
entists.  fend  2  percent  of  our  engineers, 
were  bUck.  Women,  blacks,  and  other 
minority  groups  constitute  a  huge  pool 
of  talent  which  is  being  wasted  in  this 
country  in  the  fields  of  sdence  and  en- 
gineering. We  simply  can  no  longer 
afford  1»  waste  this  tremendous  pool 
of  talent  and  ability  if  we  are  going  to 
remain  competitive  in  the  world  econ- 
omy. 

The  Boston  Museimi  of  Science  is 
showing  us  the  way  to  get  our  young 
people  Interested  in  sdence  and  tech- 
nology. This  is  a  great  contribution 
not  only  to  the  dty  of  Boston,  but  to 
our  young  people  and  our  future  as  a 
nation.  I  congratulate  the  Boston 
Museum  of  Sdence  on  the  opening  of 
their  new  wing,  and  I  urge  aU  visitors 
to  Boston  to  visit  this  exdting  facility. 
I  ask  that  an  artide  from  the  Boston 
Globe  about  the  new  wing  of  the 
Boston  Museum  of  Sdence  be  printed 
in  the  Rbcosd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  artide 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RacoRD.  as  follows: 

[From  the  Boston  Olobe,  Mar.  19, 1987] 

A  Niw  Sbowcask  Poa  Scinica 

(By  Paul  AnglollUo) 

Right  now.  ■omewtaere.  a  adentiet  is  dis- 
covering something  no  one  ever  knew 
before— about  how  forests  cope  with  add 
rain,  where  our  galaxy  came  from,  if  an 
«nii¥i«i  can  solve  a  pu^e.  what  anti-matter 
is.  or  why  humans  feel  and  think. 

It's  a  lot  to  abaorb.  One  reads  an  occasion- 
al article  In  a  newspaper  or  maganlne  and 
watches  a  special  or  two  on  TV.  But.  let's 


face  it.  a  moTle  or  concert  is  often  more 
tempttng  than  a  leeture  on  plate  tectonics. 

How  we  look  at  adenoe.  art,  and  being  en- 
tertafaMd  may  change,  thoiigh.  with  the 
opening  this  Saturday  of  the  ICuaeum  of 
Sdenoe's  new  $34  million  wing,  which  took 
two  yean  to  buHd. 

In  it.  you  can  play  adult-oriented  software 
gamea  in  the  Computercade.  watch  skits  and 
tmproviaatlaos  about  sdence  and  technolo- 
gy put  on  by  profeaaional  acton  in  a  f our- 
stofy  atrium,  admire  the  latest  high-tech 
marrela  along  a  broad  avenue  called  "Sd- 
ence Street."  browse  through  a  store-daed 
gift  shop,  and  catch  a  show  at  the  new  336- 
aeat  If  ugar  Omni  Theater  of  the  Hayden 
Ftanetarliun.  In  early  May.  youll  be  able  to 
enjoy  a  dinner  or  drink  in  a  new  cafe  which 
will  have  tables  Inscribed  with  nutrition  and 
food  Information 

"We  like  to  think  of  the  new  wing  as  a 
'Qulncy  Market  of  the  adendea',"  aays  John 
Jaoobaen.  the  museum's  Director  of  Thea- 
ten.  In  an  attempt  to  bring  adults  into  the 
museum,  the  new  wing  will  stay  open  until  9 
pjnoL  Tueaday,  Wedneaday,  Thursday  and 
Sunday  and  10  pjn.  on  Friday  and  Satur- 
day. 

It's  worth  noting  all  theae  attractions  In 
the  new  wing— because  many  of  them  will 
probably  get  overshadowed  In  coming 
months  by  Just  one  of  them:  Omni  max. 

Ttie  Mugar  Omnimax  Theater  is  undiapu- 
tedly  the  wing's  showpiece.  One  of  only  a 
doaen  sudi  theaten  In  the  world.  Its  screen 
Is  a  seven-sUny.  78-foot  dome  curving  over 
and  around  the  audience.  To  heighten  even 
further  the  sensation  of  being  surrounded 
by  the  f Qm.  the  auditorium  slopes  at  a  steep 
30-degree  angle.  PDms  made  for  Omnimax 
theaters  are  70mm  wide  and  70mm  long, 
producing  an  Image  10  times  larger  Uun  or- 
dinary SSmm  movie  film. 

"The  frame  siae  Is  the  secret,"  says  Mary 
Jane  Dodge,  the  Omni  Theater's  new  direc- 
tor, who  has  set  up  three  other  Omnimaz 
theaters  In  ttie  VJR.  "Reaolution  and  clarity 
stay  good  even  when  it's  blown  way  up.  This 
Is  different  from  the  SflO-degree  theater  In 
Disney  World.  There  they  use  nine  separate 
18mm  projectors  whose  Images  are  Joined. 
Omnimax  uses  one  projector  and  one  film. 
Our  lamp  is  the  other  secret." 

An  Omnimax  projector  tias  a  IS.OOO-watt 
arc  lamp  that  costs  $5,000  and  must  be 
water-cooled.  The  projector,  which  rides  up 
a  ao-foot  shaft,  also  uses  a  180-degree 
flsheye  lens  and  4-foot  reels.  An  automated 
dust  buster  constantly  monitors  the  fQm  for 
particles,  which  would  appear  on  the  screen 
as  large  rocks. 

"The  sound  is  lust  as  Important,"  adds 
Dodge.  The  70mm  fUm  soundtracks  get 
stored  aa  separate  i&aan  reels  of  film.  A 
computer  gynnhronlaes  the  Images  and  the 
sound  that  Is  sent  through  12  irtmiTwU  37 
amplifiers,  and  84  speakers  arranged  In  a 
doaen  dusters  througliout  the  theater. 
Some  of  the  speakers  emit  frequendes  lower 
than  the  human  ear  can  pick  up,  which  vi- 
brates clothing. 

A  dear  gLaas  wall  allows  pecvle  sitting  in 
the  theater's  spadous  lobby  to  watch  Ulli- 
putian-Uke  projectionists  bustling  around 
the  overslaed  projector,  reels  and  cables— 
Omnimax  beoomea  an  exhibit. 

The  first  fQm  at  the  Omni  Theater  will  be 
"The  Dream  Is  Alive,"  a  37-minute  docu- 
mentary on  the  space  shuttle.  Scenes  of  a 
huge  aolar  panel  being  deployed  and  the 
shuttle  paasing  over  the  Alps  and  Italy  sur- 
pass even  Sirtdberg  and  Kubrich  in  awe- 
someneas.  "TTie  Oreat  Barrier  Reef,"  a 
70mm  film  of  an  undersea  expedltlan.  will 


be  shown  later  in  ttie  year.  Tlie  first  70mm 
film  produced  locally,  "New  ^nfimnA  Time 
Capsule."  runs  as  a  10-minute  abort  before 
the  main  feature.  Its  mood  altematea  be- 
tween tranquility  and  a  "ttirill-rlde"— so 
watch  out  for  stomach-tuming  aoenes  such 
as  a  speeded-up  ride  onto  Storrov  Drive. 
The  Omni  Theater  Is  alao  equipped  to  show 
Staun  films  and  slides. 

So  far,  only  about  BO  films  have  been  shot 
in  70mm  format,  a  proceaa  tliat  requlrea  a 
spedal  camera  and  film.  To  keep  Uie  supply 
coming,  the  BosUm  Museum  of  Sdence 
liegan  the  Museum  Film  Network  In  1088, 
recruiting  half  a  doaen  other  Omnimax  ttie- 
aters.  Tlie  Network's  first  film  co-produced 
with  HOBH-Nova.  wiU  be  "To  the  Limit,"  a 
feature  on  human  physical  peifotmance. 

"We  see  the  theater  as  an  adult  attrac- 
tion, while  the  planetarium  will  l>e  pro- 
grammed more  for  the  college  crowd,"  says 
Jacbbsen.  The  Hayden  Planetarium  pre- 
miered a  straw  earlier  ttils  month,  "Images: 
Ttie  New  Astronomy,"  described  as  "a  oom- 
l>lnation  of  a  music  video  and  a  Nova  docu- 
mentary." 

Pointing  out  an  extiililt  In  the  new  atrium. 
Dodge  says,  "So  many  of  the  sodal  Issues 
today  are  scientifically  based— liaaardous 
waste,  nudear  war— tliat  adults  need  more 
sdence  literacy." 

misxuii  OP  acmes  mw  wnre 
Sdence  Park.  Boattm.  Telephone  623- 
6684.  Beginning  March  21:  Mugar  Omni 
Theater's  Omnimax  shows  Tuesday 
through  Friday  from  11  a.m,.  Saturday  and 
Sunday  from  noon,  call  for  daily  stiow 
times.  Admiaaion:  adults  $5,  agea  4-14  and 
elders  $3.  Coml>lnatk>n  tickets  for  museum, 
planetarium  and  theater  availatde.^ 


A  2- YEAR  BUDGET  CYCLE 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  the  chairman  of  the 
Rules  Committee  (Mr.  Poao)  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  286,  providing  for  a  2- 
year  Federal  budget  cycle. 

Senator  Fobs  first  brought  2-year 
budgeting  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  in  the  97th  Congress  and  has 
reintroduced  his  proposal  in  each  of 
the  succeeding  Congresses.  I  commend 
him  for  his  leadership  on  this  impor- 
tant issue. 

Two-year  budgeting  is  clearly  a  con- 
cept worthy  of  (»ref  ul  consideration  in 
this  100th  Congress.  Several  thought- 
ful arguments  have  been  advanced  in 
its  favor. 

First,  it  has  been  suggested  that  2- 
year  budgeting  would  facilitate  better 
planning  for  both  Federal  agendes. 
and  State  and  local  governments  by  al- 
leviating the  uncertainty  of  annual 
funding  decisions  by  the  Congress.  As 
the  necessary  task  of  def  idt  reduction 
inevitably  causes  even  greater  uncer- 
tainty among  recipients  of  Federal  dol- 
lars, it  will  become  increasingly  impor- 
tant to  finds  ways  to  mitigate  these 
difficulties  for  Federal.  State,  and 
local  budgetary  planners. 

Another  posdble  advantage  of  2-year 
budgeting  is  that  It  would  focus  atten- 
tion on  the  longer-term  implications  of 
budgetary  decisions  instead  of  a  single 
12-month  period. 


Enhanced  congressional  efficiency 
has  been  offered  as  a  third  reason  for 
considering  2-year  budgeting.  Support- 
ers have  suggested  that  a  2-year 
budget  cyde  would  allow  Members  of 
Congress  to  make  better  use  of  their 
time  by  considering  appropriations 
and  authorizations  in  alternating 
years,  instead  of  simultaneously.  A 
corollary  benefit  to  this  mi^t  be  im- 
proved control  of  the  defldt  by  allow- 
ing Congress  more  time  to  carefully 
scrutinize  entitlement  programs. 

Mr.  President,  there  are.  of  course, 
many  other  arguments  advanced  in 
support  of  2-year  budgeting,  as  well  as 
thoughtful  concerns  raised  about  the 
concept.  The  important  point,  howev- 
er, is  that  the  issues  raised  by  biennial 
budgeting  deserve  our  careful  atten- 
tion. eqDedally  at  this  time  of  fiscal 
crisis,  when  we  need  to  employ  the 
best  possible  fiscal  procedures. 

Mr.  Preddent.  I  also  want  to  com- 
mend my  good  friends,  the  ranking 
member  of  the  Governmental  Affairs 
Committee,  Bill  Roxh.  and  the  rank- 
ing member  of  the  Senate  Budget 
Committee,  Pen  DoMsmci.  for  their 
leadership  on  this  issue. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to 
the  Senate  by  Ms.  Emery,  (me  of  his 
secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES 
REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Predd- 
ing  Officer  laid  before  the  Senate  mes- 
sages from  the  Preddent  of  the  United 
States  submitting  sundry  nominations 
and  a  treaty,  which  were  referred  to 
the  appropriate  committees. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings.) 


TENTH  ANNUAL  REPORT  OP 
THE  NATIONAL  TOOTTTUTE  OF 
BUILDING  SCIENCES— MESSAGE 
FROM  THE  PRESIDENT— PM  28 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  laid 
before  the  Senate  the  following  mes- 
sage from  the  Preddent  of  the  United 
States,  together  with  an  ancompany- 
ing  report;  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affairs: 

To  the  Congnu  of  the  United  State*: 

In  accordance  with  the  requirements 
of  section  809  of  the  Housing  and 
Community  Develoi;»nent  Act  of  1974 
(12  U.S.C.  1701J-2(i)),  I  herewith 
transmit  the  Tenth  Annual  Report  of 
the  National  Institute  of  Biilldlng  Sd- 
ences. 

ROHALD  RaaoAH. 
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MSEB  FROM  THE  HOUSE 
At  4:4T  pw.  ft  mMMkce  from  the 


I  of  ReprcMntsthPCB.  delivered  by 
one  of  its  readlnc  clerks, 
I  that  the  House  disagrees  to 
the  amcndnfents  of  the  Benrnte  to  the 
tam  (HJt  4S1)  to  extend  untfl  Septem- 
ber IB.  IMT.  the  emergency  scqulsi- 
tkn  and  net  worth  guarantee  provl- 
siona  of  the  Gam-8t  Gonnaln  Deposi- 
tory Iiatttatlou  Act  of  1983. 


liBASDRES  FIACCD  ON  THE 
CALENDAR 

Pnisnant  to  the  provisions  of  Public 
Law  9t-M0,  the  Oonunittee  on  Appro- 
;  diadiarged  from  further 
of  the  following  joint 
reaolutlaii:  which  was  idaoed  on  the 


Tt.  JMnt  rcKdutloa  to  approve 

of  the  Praddent  for  adcUUmial 

for  Oentnl  Amolcan  democx*- 

■eettan  SlKl)  of  Public  Uw  »»- 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 
By  Mr.  BBVTSEN,  ttom  the  Committee 
,  without  unendraent  and  with  a 


&  OoB.  Raa.  21.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pnataic  ttae  aanse  of  Copsi't—  in  opposition 
to  ttM  pt0ponl  by  the  European  Communi- 
ty for  ttae  estataliahment  of  a  tax  on  vegeta- 
ble and  nerlne  fats  and  oils  and  urging  the 
to  take  Strang  and  immediate 
should  such  a  tax  be  Im- 
to  ttae  detriment  of  XJ&,  exports 
of  oOsBiidi  and  products  and  Inconsistently 
vtth  the  tiimiNaii  Oonminnity's  obligations 
under  the  Ocnenl  Asreement  on  Tariffs 
and  Trade. 

By  Mr.  BSNT8BN.  from  the  C<Mmnittee 
on  Ttaianee.  «tth  ao  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substftute  and  an  amendment  to 
the  title  and  an  amended  preamble: 

S.  Con.  Res.  27.  Cmcurrent  resolution 
stating  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  the  n.S. 
Department  of  Commerce  and  Special 
T^ade  Representatives  should  initiate  inves- 
'  Canadian  agricultural  subsidies. 


INTRODnCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLXmONS 

The  fidlowing  biUs  and  Joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
and  seeond  time  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  BTRD  (for  himself.  BCr.  Dolk, 
Mr.  Bbabut.  Mr.  Chilss.  Mr.  Cbam- 
snm.  Mr.  lyAiuTO.  Itr.  DsaroKTH, 
Mr.  Tiaam,  Mr.  Don>.  Mr.  Doimnci. 
Mr.  Qiani,  Mr.  Oobb,  Mr.  Hatfikld, 
Mr.  HsDB.  Mr.  Kssxn,  Mr.  Kxinn- 
vt.  Mr.  iMun,  Mr.  MsizmAuif.  Mr. 
MiiGWBi,  Mr.  UamaatM,  Mr.  Mua- 
KowsKi.  Mr.  WsiaiD.  Mr.  Kxbxt. 
Mr.  ABftMS.  Mr.  Sracm.  Mr.  Lautkr- 
mao.  Mr.  Hsaxni.  snd  Mr.  Chafkb): 
8.  8M.  A  bai  to  provide  urgently  needed 
to  protect  and  improve  the  lives 


and  safety  of  the  homeless;  ordered  held  at 
the  desk. 

By  Mr.  BTRD  (for  himself.  Mr.  BaAi>- 
LBT,  Mr.  Chilss,  Mr.  CaAxsroa,  Mr. 
Dixoa,  Mr.  Dodd,  Mr.  OLsni.  Mr. 
Ooax,  Mr.  Hatpixld,  Bfr.  Kbiirdt, 
Mr.  MxRsiraAuif.  Mr.  Mitckill,  Mr. 
MoTimuii,      Mr.      Wkicxxk,      Mr. 
Knar,  Mr.  Abams,  Mr.  LAUXMSsao. 
and  Mr.  HABXia): 
&  110.  A  taiU  to  authorise  housing  assist- 
ance for  homeless  Individuals  and  families; 
to  ttae  Committee  on  Banlring.  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BYRD  (for  himself.  Mr.  Bbad- 

ucT,  Mr.  Chilis.  Mr.  Cbakstoii,  Mr. 

Dixoa.  Mr.  DoDD,  Mr.  Olbim.  Mr. 

OoBS,  Mr.  Hatch.  BIr.  Hattisld,  Mr. 

KaaasBT.    Mr.    I^aht,    Mr.    Mrz- 

DmAuii.  Mr.  MiTCHXLL,  Mr.  Mothi- 

bam.  Mr.  WxiCKXi.  Mr.  KxasT.  Mr. 

AoAin,    Mr.   LAumnsao,   and   Mr. 

Haxkih): 

S.  811.  A  bill  to  provide  health  serrloes. 

menWJ  health  services,  and  Job  training  for 

homeless    individuals    and    education    for 

homeless  children;  to  the  Committee  on 

Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

By  Mr.  BTRD  (for  himself,  Mr.  Brad- 
let.  Mr.  Chilis.  Mr.  CaAKsroH,  Mr. 
Dizoa,  Mr.  Dodd,  Mr.  Olhui,  Mr. 
Ooax.  Mr.  Hatfikld,  Mr.  E^xmiXDT. 
Mr.  I^aht,  Mr.  MxnxmAnAii.  Mr. 
MncHXLi,     Mr.     Mothiham,     Mr. 
Wxicxxa.  Mr.  Kkrrt,  Mr.  Adams, 
lb.  Lautxhixio,  and  Mr.  HAXKni): 
S.  812.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Food  Stamp 
Act  ef  1S77  to  provide  urgent  relief  to  im- 
prove the  nutrition  of  the  homeless,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture, Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 

By  Mr.  BTRD  (for  himself,  Mr.  Brad- 
let,  Mr.  Chiles.  Mr.  Cranstoh,  Mr. 
Dixoa,  Mr.  Dodd,  Mr.  Olxhh,  Mr. 
Qoas,  Mr.  Hattixld,  Mr.  Kkhhkdt. 
Mr.  Lbaht,  Mr.  Mxtzehbadam,  Mr. 
Mitchell.     BCr.     Mothiham,     Mr. 
WxicKxi,  Mr.  Kkrrt,  Mr.  Adams, 
Mr.  Latttkhbkro,  and  Mr.  Harkih): 
S.  813.  A  bill  to  provide  urgently  needed 
assistance  to  protect  and  Improve  the  lives 
and  safety  of  the  homeless;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Qovemmental  Aff  ain. 

By  Mr.  HATFIEU)  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Pell.  Mr.  SmoH,  Mr.  Oleum,  Mr. 
Kkrrt,    Ms.    Mikulski,    and    Vx. 
BoscHWiTZ): 
S.  814.  A  bOl  to  facilitete  the  resetUement 
of  ladochlnese  refugees  and  to  provide  for 
the    protection    of    Indochinese    refugees 
along  the  border  of  Thailand  from  cross- 
border  attacks,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  PELL  (by  request): 
8.  815.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Peace  Corps 
Act,  and  for  other  purposes,  to  the  Commit- 
tee an  Foreign  Relations. 
By  Mr  BAUCUS' 
8.  816.  A  bill  to  amend  tlUe  49,  United 
States  Code,  relating  to  the  construction, 
acquisition,  or  operation  of  rail  carriers,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ck>mpierce,  Science,  and  Transportation. 

By  Bfr.  BAUCnrS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Chatee): 
S.  817.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tax  Reform 
Act  of  1986  to  clarify  the  study  of  source 
rules  for  sales  of  Inventory  property  and  to 
provide   additional   time   to   complete   the 
study;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  LAUTENBERO: 
S  J.  Res.  103.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
October,     1987    as    "Computer    Learning 
Month";  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


STATElOaiTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLITTIONS 

By  Mr.  BYRD  (for  hhnself.  Mr. 
DOLB.  Mr.  BsADLiT,  Mr. 
CbiLB.  Mr.  Crahstoh,  Mr. 
ETAmato,  Mr.  Dahvobtb,  Mr. 
Dezoh.  Mr.  Dodo,  Mr.  Domkh- 
na.  Mr.  Guam,  Mr.  Ooac,  Mr. 
HaTmLD.  Mr.  Hxniz,  Mr. 
KAsmr.  Mr.  KnnisDT.  Mr. 
iMun,  Mr.  BfRZDiBAUM,  Mr. 

MlICHSLL,  Mr.  MOTHIKAH,  Mr. 

MuBKOwsKi,  Mr.  WncKm,  Mr. 

KaasT,  Mr.  Adams,  Mr.  EtPic- 

TCB,     Bfr.     Lautshbsro,     Mr. 

Qabkim,  and  Mr.  Chare): 
S.  809,  A  biU  to  provide  urgently 
needed  assistance  to  protect  and  im- 
prove  the   lives   and  safety   of   the 
homeless  ordered  held  at  the  desk. 

By  Mr.  BYRD  (for  himself,  Mr. 

BhADiXT,     Mr.     Chilxs,     Mr. 

ChAXSTOH,    Mr.    DixoH,    Bfr. 

Ek>DD,  Bfr.  Glkhh,  Bfr.  Gore, 

Bfr.   HATnxLD,   Bfr.   Kkhhkdt, 

Bfr.  BfKTZEHBAUii,  Bfr.   BfircH- 

Qx,      Bfr.      MoTNiHAH,      Bfr. 

Wki(3CKR.     Bfr.     Kkrbt,     Bfr. 

Adams,   Bfr.    Lautkhbkrg,    and 

Bfr.  HAKKni): 
S.  810.  A  bill  to  authorize  housing  as- 
sistance for  homeless  individuals  and 
families;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing, HouUng,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

By  Bfr.  BYRD  (for  himself,  Bfr. 

Bbadlxt,     Bfr.     Chiles,     Bfr. 

Crahstoh,    Bfr.     Dixoh,    Bfr. 

Dodd,  Bfr.  Glshh.  Bfr.  Gore, 

Bfr.  Hatch,  Bfr.  Hatiteld,  Bfr. 

Hrhhedt,     Bfr.     Lxaht,     Bfr. 

BfETZEHBAUM,      Bfr.      MITCHELL, 

Bfr.  Mothihah,  Bfr. 

Wricxir.     Bfr.     Kerry,     Bfr. 

Adams,   Bfr.   Lautkhberg,    and 

Bfr.  Harkih): 
S.  811.  A  bill  to  provide  health  serv- 
ices, mental  health  services,  and  Job 
training  for  homeless  individuals  and 
education  for  homeless  children:  to 
the  Conimittee  on  Labor  and  Human 
Resourcfs. 

By  Bfr.  BYRD  (for  himself,  Bfr. 

Bradley,     Bfr.     Chiles,     Bfr. 

Crahstoh,    Bfr.    Dixoh,    Bfr. 

Dodd,  Bfr.  Olehh,  Bfr.  Gore, 

Bfr.   Hatfield,   Bfr.   Kehhkdy, 

Bfr.  Lcahy,  Bfr.  BfnzEHBAUM, 

BIr.  BfncHXLL,  Bfr.  Moyhihah, 

Bfr.  WncKXR,  Bfr.  Kerry,  Bfr. 

Adams.    Bfr.    Lautehberg,    and 

BIr.  Harkih): 
S.  812,  A  bin  to  amend  the  Food 
Stamp  Act  of  1977  to  provide  urgent 
relief  to  improve  the  nutrition  of  the 
homeless,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Contfnittee  on  Agricultiu^,  Nutri- 
tion, and  Forestry. 

By  Bfr.  BYRD  (for  himself.  Bfr. 

Bradley,     Bfr.     Chiles,     Bfr. 

Craiktoh.    Bfr.    DixoH,    Bfr. 

Dodd,  Bfr.  Glehh,  Bfr.  Gore. 

Mr.   Hatfield.   Bfr.   Kkhhkdt, 

ICr.    IAAHY,    Bfr.    BfETZEHBAITM, 

l|r.  BfiTCHELL,  Bfr.  Moyhihah, 
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Bfr.  WncxxR,  Bfr.  Kxrry,  Bfr. 

Adams.   Bfr.   Lautkhbkro,   and 

Bfr.  Harkih): 
S.  813.  A  bill  to  provide  urgently 
needed  assistance  to  protect  and  im- 
prove the  lives  and  safety  of  the 
homeless;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs. 

(The  remarks  of  Bfr.  Byrd  and 
others,  and  the  text  of  the  legislation 
V>pear  earlier  In  today's  Record.) 

By  Bfr.  HATFIELD  (for  himself, 
Bfr.    Pkll,    Bfr.    SmoH,    Bfr. 
Glkhh,  Bfr.  Kkrry,  Bfs.  BfiKUL- 
SKi.  and  Bfr.  Boschwitz): 
S.  814.  A  bOl  to  facilitate  the  reset- 
tlement of  Indochinese  refugees  and 
to  provide  for  the  protection  of  Indo- 
Chinese  refugees  along  the  border  of 
Thailand  from  cross-border  attacks, 
and  for  other  pmposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

(The  remarlu  of  Bfr.  Hatfikld  and 
the  text  of  the  legislation  appear  earli- 
er in  today's  Record.) 


By  Bfr.  PELL  (by  request): 
S.  815.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Peace 
Corps  Act,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Conunlttee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

PIACB  CORPS  ADTHORIZATIOM  ACT 

•  Bfr.  FELL.  Bfr.  Presidrat,  by  re- 
quest, I  introduce  for  impropriate  ref- 
erence a  bill  to  authorize  v>propria- 
tions  for  the  Peace  Corps  for  flscsJ 
years  1088  and  1989. 

This  proposed  legislation  has  been 
requested  by  the  Peace  Corps  and  I 
am  introducing  it  in  order  that  there 
may  be  a  specific  bill  to  which  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  and  the  public  may 
direct  their  attention  and  comments. 

I  reserve  my  right  to  support  or 
oppose  this  bill,  as  well  as  any  suggest- 
ed amendments  to  it,  when  the  matter 
is  considered  by  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
bill  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point,  together  with  the  section-by- 
section  analsmis  and  the  letter  from 
the  Director  of  the  Peace  Corps  to  the 
President  of  the  Senate  dated  Bfarch 
18, 1987. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcord,  as  follows: 

S.815 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  HouBe  of 
Rejneaentativet  of  Vie  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congreu  atMcmbled, 

Sbctiom  1.  The  first  sentence  of  section 
3(b)  of  the  Peace  Corps  Act  (hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "Act)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act 
$130,682,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1988  and 
such  sums  as  may  be  neoeasary  for  the  fiscal 
year  1988." 

Sec.  a.  Section  lS(dX4)  of  the  Act  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(4)  purchase  and  hire  of  passenger  motor 
vehicles:  Provided,  That  the  provlsloiM  of  31 
U.S.C.  1343  sball  have  no  ^plication  to  ve- 
hicles  purchased   for   the   transportation. 
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maintenance,  or  direct  overseas  support  of 
volunteerK  And  provided  further.  That 
except  as  may  otherwise  be  provided  in  sn 
appropriation  or  other  Act.  passenger  motor 
vehicles  for  administrative  purposes  outside 
the  United  States  may  be  purchased  for  re- 
placement only,  and  such  vehicles  may  be 
exchanged  or  sold  and  replaced  by  an  equal 
number  of  such  vehicles  and  the  cost,  in- 
cluding exchange  allowance,  of  each  such 
replacement  shall  not  exceed  the  current 
market  price  in  the  United  States  of  a  mld- 
slsed  sedan  or  station  wagon  meeting  the  re- 
quirements established  by  the  Qoierml  Serv- 
ices Administration  for  a  Class  in  vehicle  of 
United  States  manufacture  (or.  if  the  re- 
placement vehicle  is  a  right-hand  drive  vehi- 
cle, 120  percent  of  that  price)  in  the  case  of 
an  automobOe  for  any  Peace  Corps  country 
representative  appointed  under  section  7(c): 
And  provided  further.  That  passenger  motor 
vehicles  may  be  purchased  for  use  in  the 
United  States  only  as  may  be  specifically 
provided  in  an  appropriation  or  other  Act." 

Sec.  3.  Section  15  of  the  Peace  C^rps  Act 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  of 
a  new  subsection  "(e)"  as  follows: 

"(e)  Technical  publications  produced  by 
the  Peace  Corps  may  be  sold  at  cost  in  fur- 
therance of  the  purposes  of  this  Act  and  the 
proceeds  of  such  sales  in  each  flsoU  year 
may  be  credited  to  the  currently  applicable 
appropriation  of  the  Peace  Corps,  notwith- 
standing section  3302(b)  of  tiUe  31,  United 
States  Ckxie." 

A  BnX  TO  AXEMS  THE  PEACE  CORPS  ACT  AMD 

POR  Other  Purposes— Sectiom-bt-Sbctiom 
Ahaltsis 

Section  1  amends  section  3  of  the  Peace 
Corps  Act  (hereinafter  the  "Act")  to  author- 
ize the  Impropriation  of  $130,682,000  for 
fiscal  year  1988,  and  such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary  for  fiscal  year  1989. 

Section  2  amends  Section  15(dX4)  of  the 
Act  to  specify  that  (1)  the  provisions  of  31 
UJ8.C.  1343  (limiting  the  cost  of  vehicles  to 
an  amount  established  in  an  Appropriations 
Act)  have  no  implication  to  vehicles  re- 
quired for  the  transportation,  maintenance, 
or  other  direct  overseas  support  of  Volun- 
teers, and  (2)  the  price  which  may  be  paid 
for  passenger  vehicles  used  for  administra- 
tive purposes  is  equal  to  that  specified  in 
Section  636(5)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1961,  as  amended.  The  mfcTimnm  price 
which  may  be  paid  for  a  vehicle  established 
pursuant  to  31  U.8.C.  1343  (currenUy  $6600) 
is  imrealistically  low  for  the  types  of  vehi- 
cles required  for  Volunteer  support  in  some 
areas.  The  limit  on  the  cost  of  a  country 
representative's  vehicle  ($3500)  also  needs 
to  be  increased.  The  level  being  proposed  is 
the  ssme  level  ss  that  available  to  other 
agencies  under  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act. 

Section  3  amends  section  IS  of  the  Act  by 
adding  a  new  subsection  (e)  authorizing  the 
Peace  Corps  to  sell  its  publications  to  the 
public  at  cost,  and  authorizing  deposit  of 
the  proceeds  of  such  sales  to  the  Peace 
Corps'  then^nirrent  appropriation.  The 
Peace  Corps  produces  a  number  of  technical 
publications  which  are  available  to  private 
voluntary  organizations  and  to  host-country 
governments  and  agencies.  They  are  often 
requested  in  large  quantities.  Peace  Corps 
cannot  afford  to  make  multiple  copies  avail- 
able irnitij,  although  dissemination  of  the 
information  they  contain  is  a  desirable  fur- 
therance of  the  Peace  Corps'  mission.  Ef- 
forts to  have  these  publications  produced 
through  the  Oovemment  Printing  Office 
have  proved  too  expensive,  or  unsuccessful. 
As  present.  Peace  Corps  lacks  authority  to 


reimburse  its  appropriation  for  the  cosU  of 
publication  of  these  matolals  from  the  pro- 
ceeds of  sales.  Authorizing  the  Peace  Corps 
to  sell  its  publlcatlosis  at  cost  and  reimburse 
its  current  appropriation  for  such  cost, 
would  permit  a  broader  dissemination  of 
Peace  (^rpe  technical  publicatims  than  is 
now  possible  and  conserve  federal  resources. 

Peace  Corps. 
OmcE  OF  THB  DnacroR. 

March  1»,  1917. 
Hon.  Oborgi  Bosh, 
PreHdenU  U.S.  Senate.  Wathington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Presidbit:  I  am  pleased  to 
transmit  to  you  a  draft  bill  which  wHl 
enable  Peace  (^rps  to  continue  its  efforts 
on  behalf  of  world  peace  and  friendship  for 
fiscal  yean  1088  and  1089. 

The  key  provisions  of  this  bill  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

authorizatiom  op  apfropriatiohs 
The  bill  would  authorize  the  appropria- 
tion of  $130,682,000  for  fiscal  year  1988  and 
such  sums  ss  may  be  necessary  for  fiscal 
year  1989  to  support  activities  under  the 
Peace  Corps  Act. 

OVERSEAS  VERICLBS 

The  Peace  Corps'  authority  to  purchase  or 
hire  motor  vehicles  overseas  has  not  been 
modified  since  enactment  of  the  Peace 
Corps  Act  in  1961  and  needs  to  be  \ipdated 
to  reflect  current  prices  and  needs.  An 
amendment  to  Section  15(dX4)  of  the  Peace 
(k>rps  Act  is  proposed  to  specify  that  (1)  the 
provisions  of  31  XJJS.C.  1343  (limiting  the 
cost  of  vehicles)  have  no  application  to  vehi- 
cles required  for  the  transportation,  mainte- 
nance, or  other  direct  overseas  support  of 
Volunteers,  and  (2)  the  price  which  may  be 
paid  for  passengers  vehicles  used  for  admin- 
istrative purposes  is  equal  to  that  specified 
in  Section  636(5)  of  the  Poreiim  Assistance 
Act  of  1961,  as  smended. 

RXIMSURSEMEMT  POR  TBCHMICAL  PURLICATIOMS 

Peace  Ck)rps  technical  publications  c(m- 
tain  much  information  which  Is  valuable  to 
private  voluntary  organizations  and  host- 
country  ministries.  The  bill  proposes  an 
amendment  to  the  Peace  Corps  Act  which 
would  facilitate  dissemination  of  this  valua- 
ble Information  by  authorizing  the  Peace 
c:orps  to  seU  its  technical  publications  at 
cost,  and  to  credit  the  proceeds  of  such  sales 
to  its  current  appropriatloa.  The  Peace 
Corps  cannot  afford  to  provide  large 
amounts  of  its  publications  gratii,  or  with- 
out being  able  to  recoup,  for  its  own  use.  the 
proceeds  of  sales.  Under  present  law.  the 
proceeds  of  such  sales  must  be  remitted  to 
the  Treasury. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
has  advised  that  there  is  no  objection  to  the 
submission  of  this  legislation  to  the  (>m- 
gress  and  that  its  enactment  would  be  in 
accord  with  the  program  of  the  President. 
Sincerely, 

LORZT  Mtt  1 M  Xt-rrmmm 

Direetor.m 


By  Bfr.  BAUCUS: 
S.  816.  A  bill  to  amend  UUe  49, 
United  States  Code,  relating  to  the 
construction,  acquisition,  or  operaticm 
of  rail  carriers,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  Sci- 
ence, and  Transportation. 


IMTEBSTATE  001 

Bfr.  BAUCUS.  Bfr.  President,  I  am 
introducing  legislation  today  that 
would  establish  an  expedited  process 
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suring  a  more  thorough  review  of  the 
trade  and  oomDetitiveneaB  ImDllcatioiia 


Bfr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  be  nrlnted  in  the 


the  All  Volunteer  Force;  and  for  other 
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tor  iwlewtnc  pitHWMd  lalw  of  sbort- 

Tttm  KKCiItod  itiorUine  nle»-that 
Is  Mlea  of  iliort  feeder  lines  are  be- 
wtMwtng  inereuliiily  oommon  ss  a  way 
of  redudnc  operating  costs  and  keep- 
Inc  tlie  Unes  nmnlng.  In  IMS,  the  ICC 
ruled  that  shortllne  sales  are  exempt 
from  review  to  determine  whether 
they  will  serve  the  public  convenience 
and  neeeaslty. 

It  may  make  sense,  as  a  seneral 
propoattkm.  to  oioourage  shortllne 
sales  as  an  alternative  to  abandon- 
ment. However,  these  are  not  Isolated 
hnmtnmtm  transactions  among  private 
parties.  They  affect  Important  inter- 
eats  of  railway  workers,  shippers,  and 
the  communities  served  by  the  lines. 
And  the  actual  Imiwct  of  a  shortllne 
sale  may  vary  significantly  from  case- 
to-eaae. 

For  example,  the  Burlington  North- 
em  Railroad  currently  Is  considering 
the  sale  of  its  line  that  runs  from 
Laurel  ICT.  to  Sandpoint,  ID.  This 
sale  may  wdl  be  in  the  long-term  in- 
terest of  the  effected  area.  Then 
askln.  it  may  not  Given  the  ICC's 
blanket  exemption  of  all  shortllne 
sales  tmm  review,  there  is  no  good  way 
to  find  out.  TUs  fosters  unsettling 
fear  among  woi^ers.  shippers,  and  af- 
fected communities  and  frequently 
generates  counter-prod\ictive  acri- 
mony. 

To  address  this  problem,  the  bill  I 
am  Introducing  would  establish  a 
simple  system  of  exi)edited  review  of 
shortllne  sales,  based  at  the  local  level. 

Undo*  this  system,  the  terms  of  a 
proposed  sale  wHl  be  disclosed  to  the 
State. 

The  State  agency  or  agencies  will 
then  have  30  days  to  review  the  terms 
of  a  sale  and  decide  whether  to  pro- 
test 

Such  a  protest  will  automatically  re- 
quire the  ICC  to  consider,  within  60 
days,  vAiether  the  particular  sale  is  ap- 
iMfoiHriate  for  an  exemption.  If  the  ICC 
decides  that  it  is  not  it  shall  then 
apply  the  ordinary  criteria  of  49 
UJ8.C.  10101a. 

Sinudy  put  Mr.  President,  this  pro- 
posal injects  local  review  into  the 
du»tllne  sale  inroceas.  assuring  that 
the  coneeins  of  the  affected  workers, 
ihlppen,  and  communities  will  be 
fully  ocmsldered.  In  most  cases,  I 
expect  that  the  State  agency  will  con- 
clude that  the  sale  should  go  forward 
and  ccosequently  that  no  protest 
should  be  filed.  Nevertheless,  we  will 
have  Inczeased  public  confidence 
about  these  sales  and.  I  hope,  created 
a  more  positive  atinoq>here  within 
which  they  may  be  considered. 

I  ad(  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy 
of  the  text  of  the  bill  be  inserted  in 
theRaooBD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  blU 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Raoois.  as  follows: 
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B4  it  enacted  6v  the  Senate  and  Hmue  of 
Repneentatlvei  of  the  United  Statea  of 
Ammiea  in  Con(rre$t  oaeenMed,  That  (a) 
cUi»e  (1)  of  nibsectlon  (b)  of  lectlcm  10901 
of  title  49.  United  Statea  Code,  is  unended 
to  read  M  f  ollowK 

"(I)  aend  a  oun  of  the  application  and  all 
relevant  asreementa  (draft  or  otherwlae)  be- 
tween the  parties  relating  to  any  tranaac- 
tlon  under  subaectlon  (a)  of  this  section  to 
the  chief  executive  officer  of  each  State,  as 
sucb  regulatory  agency  or  ageiMdes  as  the 
chltf  executive  officer  shall  designate,  that 
would  be  directly  affected  by  the  oonstmc- 
tlon.  acquisition,  or  operation  of  the  rail- 
road line:". 

Sac.  2.  SecUon  10901  of  tlUe  49.  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  of  such  section  the  following  new  sub- 
section: 

"(f)  Upon  receipt  by  a  State  of  an  applica- 
tion and  any  relevant  agreement  or  agree- 
ments pursuant  to  clause  (1)  of  subsection 
(b)  of  this  section,  the  chief  executive  offi- 
cer, or  designated  agency  or  agencies,  shall 
have  a  period  of  30  days  immediately  follow- 
ing such  date  of  receipt  within  which  to 
subailt  a  written  protest  of  such  application 
to  (he  Commission.  Upon  receipt  by  the 
Commission  of  any  such  protest  timely  sub- 
mitted, the  Commission  shall  within  60  days 
follswlng  the  date  of  the  receipt  of  such 
protest,  review  the  proposed  transaction  to 
determine  whether  or  not  an  exemption 
from  review  under  the  authority  of  section 
10M5  is  appropriate.  If  the  Commission 
f  intfc  that  the  proposed  transaction  does  not 
appropriately  fall  under  the  review  exemp- 
tion, the  Commission  shall  proceed  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  present  or  future  public 
convenience  and  necessity  require  or  permit 
the  construction  or  acquisition  (or  both) 
and  operation  of  the  railroad  line.". 

sac.  3.  Section  10505  of  Utle  49.  United 
Stales  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following: 

"(h)  The  Commission  may  not  exercise  its 
authority  under  this  section  to  exempt  an 
apidlcant  from  the  procedures  set  forth  In 
clause  (1)  of  subsection  (b)  and  sulMection 
(f )  of  section  10901  of  this  tlUe.". 
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By  Mr.  BAUCUS  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Chafee): 
S,  817.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tax 
Reform  Act  of  1986  to  clarify  the 
study  of  source  rules  for  sales  of  in- 
ventory property  and  to  provide  addi- 
tional time  to  complete  the  study,  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

SOUXCX  aXTLI  8TUST  COUUCTIOH 

•  Mr.  BAUCnS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
todby  introducing,  along  with  Senator 
Ceutkk,  a  bill  to  improve  the  formula- 
tion of  a  study,  relating  to  n.S.  ex- 
ports, required  under  the  1986  Tax 
Reform  Act. 

In  that  act.  Congress  wisely  decided 
not  to  change  the  major  tax  rules  for 
n.S.  exports.  In  partlciilar,  we  decided 
to  retain  the  rule,  called  the  "export 
source  rule,"  under  which  companies 
are  permitted  to  treat  a  portion  of 
their  earnings  from  n.S.  exports  as 
foreign  source  income.  This  provision 
is  extremely  important  to  most  n.S. 
exporters.  The  Senate  committee 
report  In  retaining  the  provision  spe- 
cifically stated  that  any  change: 
"would  create  difficulties  for  UJ3.  busi- 


to  compete  in  international 
oommeree.  Moreover,  the  committee 
recognises  that  with  substantial  trade 
deficits  in  the  United  Stotes.  it  does 
not  want  to  impose  any  obstacles  on 
n.S.  butineases  that  might  exacerbate 
the  problems  of  UJS.  competitiveness 
abroad." 

In  the  final  version  of  the  act  Con- 
gress decided  that  while  the  export 
source  rule  should  be  retained,  a  study 
of  the  rule  should  be  undertaken  to 
examine  its  impact  "in  light  of  the 
[Act's]  lower  tax  rates  and  in  Ught  of 
Congreslonal  Trade  concerns."  The 
act  provides  that  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasurtr  or  his  delegates  should 
submit  Its  study  and  any  recommenda- 
tions for  change  to  the  Committee  on 
Wajrs  and  Means  and  the  Committee 
on  Flnwice  no  later  than  September 
30, 1987. 

Mr.  President  this  study  Involves  an 
important  element  of  our  trade  policy. 
At  a  time  when  we  are  searchhig  for 
ways  to  reduce  our  trade  deficit  and  to 
make  our  Nation  more  competitive,  we 
must  do  everything  we  reasonably  can 
to  encourage  U.S.  exports.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  1986  act  provision  mandat- 
ing the  study  requires  that  it  be  un- 
dertaken solely  by  the  Department  of 
Treasury.  It  is  further  my  understand- 
ing that  the  study  is  in  fact  being  con- 
ducted principally  by  the  tax  policy 
staff  within  the  Treasury  Department 
While  tlie  economists  and  lawyers  on 
that  stiLff  are  excellent  tax  techni- 
cians, they  may  not  have  the  special 
exi>ert]se  to  Judge  the  broader  impact 
of  the  export  source  rule  as  a  matter 
of  UJS.  trade  policy  or  as  a  part  of  a 
U.S.  competitiveness  policy.  Thus,  to 
be  most  useful,  the  study  must  be  un- 
dertaken not  only  by  the  Treasury  De- 
partment but  by  other  agencies  of  the 
executlte  branch  which  are  expert  in 
trade  and  competitiveness. 

The  bill  Senator  Chare  and  I  are  in- 
troducing is  Intended  to  accomplish 
this  result  It  amends  the  1986  Tax 
Reform  Act  to  require  that  the  Treas- 
ury Department  conduct  the  source 
rule  study  "in  conjunction  with  the 
Secretary  of  C<»nmerce  or  his  delegate 
and  the  UJS.  Trade  Representative  or 
his  delegate."  Under  oiu-  bill.  Com- 
merce and  USTR  should  be  full  par- 
ticipanlB  in  the  study,  and  any  recom- 
mendations made  in  the  study  should 
be  Joint  recommendations  of  aU  three 
agendet.  Because  the  deadline  for  the 
study  IB  fairly  soon  and  because  a 
study  undertake  Jointly  by  three 
agencies  Inevitably  takes  longer  than  a 
study  by  one  agency,  the  bill  also 
delays  ^e  date  of  the  study  until  Sep- 
tember 30,  1988,  to  provide  adequate 
time  for  consultation  among  the  three 
agencies. 

Mr.  President  Congress  is  Just  be- 
gjrning  to  understand  the  full  rela- 
tionship between  tax  policy  and  our 
intema^onal  competitiveness.  By  as- 


suring a  more  thorough  review  of  the 
trade  and  competitiveness  implications 
of  the  export  source  rule,  the  bill  we 
are  introducing  today  will  contribute 
to  this  understanding. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  bill  be  Inserted  in  the 

RiOOBD. 

Thore  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RicoKS.  as  follows: 

8.817 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houae  of 
RepreaentaHve*  of  the  United  Statea  of 
America  in  Conffreaa  aaaemUed,  That  seo- 
ti<m  1311(d)  of  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1986 
(relating  to  study  of  source  rules)  is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows: 

"(d)  SruDT.— The  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury. In  oonjuDCtimi  with  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  and  the  United  States  Special 
Trade  Representative  or  their  delegates, 
shall  conduct  a  study  of  the  source  rules  for 
sales  of  Inventory  property.  Not  later  than 
September  30.  1988.  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  or  his  delegate,  shall  submit  a 
report  of  such  study  (together  with  any  rec- 
ommendations) to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  of  the  House  of  Repreaentatlves 
and  the  Committee  on  Finance  of  the 
Senate.".* 


By  Mr.  LAUTENBERO: 
S  J^.  Res.  103.  Joint  resolution  to  des- 
ignate  CXrtober    1987    as   "Computer 
Learning  Month";  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

COKFtrtBI  LBUUmiG  MOMTH 

•  Mr.  I.AUTENBERG.  Mr.  President, 
I  rise  to  introduce  a  Joint  resolution  to 
designate  October  1987  as  "Computer 
Learning  Month." 

Personal  computers  have  the  poten- 
tial to  make  a  significant  contribution 
to  education  at  all  levels.  Teachers  are 
finding  that  computers  are  valuable 
educational  tools  that  can  supplement 
and  enhance  the  effectiveness  of  their 
instruction. 

A  number  of  education  and  other 
groups  have  plans  underway  to  focus 
attention  on  computer  learning  during 
October.  The  resolution  I  am  introduc- 
ing requests  that  the  President  issue  a 
proclamation  calling  on  the  people  of 
the  United  States  to  observe  "Comput- 
er Learning  Month"  with  appropriate 
activities.  The  President  would  also 
encourage  State  and  local  government 
officials  to  promote  the  effective  use 
of  technology. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  increasingly 
competitive  global  economy,  the  abili- 
ty to  use  and  manipulate  information 
is  essentiaL  People  who  understand 
the  value  of  computers  in  that  process 
will  have  an  edge.  This  country  csnnot 
afford  to  fall  behind  in  the  use  and 
understanding  of  technology. 

"Computer  Iieamlng  Month"  will 
give  recognition  and  supiMrt  to  pro- 
grams Important  to  the  education  of 
our  youth,  important  to  their  future 
productivity,  and  important  to  the 
competitiveness  of  this  country.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  Join  me  in  supporting 
this  Joint  resolution. 


Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  be  printed  in  the 
RnooBO. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  RncoBS,  as  follows: 

8  J.  Rn.  103 

Whereas  computer-based  technologies  are 
playing  a  great  role  In  the  social,  education- 
al, and  economic  development  of  our  coun- 
try and  its  dUsens; 

Whereas  expanding  the  understanding 
and  application  of  computers  are  essential 
to  maintaining  United  States  competltive- 
neas  in  commerce,  industry,  and  internation- 
al trade: 

Whereas  educators  at  all  levels  are  In- 
creasingly incorporating  computers  Into 
their  curriculums  as  a  teaching  tool; 

Whereas  students  of  all  ages  are  begin- 
ning to  utilise  computers  In  all  sublects  of 
study; 

Whereas  it  is  incuml)ent  ux>on  present  and 
future  generations  of  Americans  from  all 
eoemomic  iMudurounds  to  familiarize  them- 
selves with  the  computer-based  tectinology 
that  has  become  such  an  Integral  part  of  so- 
ciety, in  order  to  actively  partlcpate  in  an 
incTfailngly  complex  and  technologically 
dependent  world;  and 

Whereas  the  United  States  should  take 
every  oiwortuniy  to  encourage  all  parents, 
students,  educators,  public  officials,  and 
businessmen  to  l>etter  understand  comput- 
ers to  accomplish  integration  of  computer- 
iMsed  technology  Into  our  diverse  society: 
Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Reaolved  by  the  Senate  and  Houae  of  Rep- 
reaentativea  of  the  United  Statea  of  America 
in  Congreaa  aaaenMed,  ThaX  the  month  of 
October.  1987,  Is  designated  as  "Computer 
Learning  Month"  to  expand  public  aware- 
ness of  the  growing  importance  of  comput- 
ers in  each  of  our  lives,  and  the  President  Is 
authorized  and  requested  to  Issue  a  procla- 
mation calling  on  the  people  of  the  United 
States  to  observe  such  month  with  appropri- 
ate ceremonies  and  activities,  and  to  encour- 
age State  and  local  public  and  educational 
officials  to  promote  the  effective  tise  of  tech- 
nology by  all  constituencies  in  the  commu- 
nities so  that  more  Americans  are  afforded 
the  opporttinlty  to  learn  to  use  computers.* 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 
s.  a 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Borxn,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr. 
Mat8UHA(m]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  2,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971  to  pro- 
vide for  a  voluntary  system  of  spend- 
ing limits  and  partial  public  financing 
of  Senate  general  election  campaigns, 
to  limit  contributions  by  multlcandl- 
date  political  committees,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

s.  is 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Crahstoh,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  McCaih],  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  Sarbahbs],  and  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Bihga- 
mah]  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S. 
12,  a  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  remove  the  expiration 
date  for  eligibility  for  the  educational 
assistance  programs  for  veterans  of 


the  All  Volunteer  Force:  and  for  other 
purposes. 

s.  >ss 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  SisvBrs,  his 
name  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
286,  a  bill  to  provide  for  a  2-year  Fed- 
eral budget  cycle,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

S.  41* 

At  the  request  of  Bir.  Bideh.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
[Ms.  MiKxnjKi],  the  Senator  from 
Bfichigan  [Mr.  Rieole],  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Daschle], 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Proxkirx],  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Harkih],  and  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  [Mr.  DbCohciki]  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  419,  a  bill  to  re- 
quire specific  consresslonal  authorisa- 
tion for  certain  sales,  exports,  leases, 
and  loans  of  defense  articles,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

S.  447 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Chavce.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Dahtorth]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  447.  a  bUl  to  amend  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  in- 
crease the  excise  taxes  on  cigarettes  to 
32  cents  per  pack  and  on  snuff  and 
chewing  tobacco  to  8  cents  per  pack- 
age. 

S.  S14 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kimnar.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr. 
CoHEir]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
514,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Job  Training 
Act  to  establish  an  incentive  bonus  for 
the  successful  placement  of  certain 
employable  dependent  individuals,  to 
provide  targeting  of  assistance  from 
certain  carryover  fimds  for  such  indi- 
viduals, and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  5S7 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Keithedt,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Graham]  was  added  as  a  coq^on- 
sor  of  S.  557,  a  bill  to  restore  the  broad 
scope  of  coverage  and  to  clarify  the 
application  of  title  IX  of  the  Educa^ 
tion  Amendments  of  1972,  section  504 
of  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973,  the 
Age  Discrimination  Act  of  1975,  and 
title  VI  of  the  ClvU  Rights  Act  of  1964. 

B.  S«l 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Tbuem okd,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  Gore]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  561,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  allow  a  chart- 
table  contribution  deduction  to  farm- 
ers who  donate  agricultural  products 
to  assist  victims  of  natural  disasters. 

8.  SSB 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Orasslet,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Bdr.  BxnmicK]  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  565,  a  bOl  to  make  cer- 
tain bankruptcy  amendments  relating 
to  family  farmers  applicable  to  cases 
under  Utle  11  of  the  United  States 
Code  that  were  commenced  before  No- 
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pending  or  reviewable. 


either    Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  Reis],  the 
Senator   from   North    Carolina    [Mr. 


resolution  disapproving  the  certifica- 
tion by  the  President  under  section 
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proposed  legislation  authorizing  funds 
for  fiscal  years  1988-89  for  the  Depart- 


"We're  much  better  off.  We're  not  crowd- 
ed In."  Mrs.  Orace  said. 


.  w._.  w.. 


Paul  LaMarca,  housing  management  spe- 
cialist at  the  local  HUD  office,  said  vouchers 
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M,  1986.  uul  that  we  either 
pw¥ttTHor  levlewatde. 

■.Ml 

At  the  i«<iuest  of  Mr.  Bimuiuii.  the 
name  of  the  ftwnatiff  from  New  Jersey 
Dlr.  L&mBaaa]  wu  added  as  a  co- 
VoiMor  of  8.  e»,  a  bm  to  ertabllah  Ut- 
eraey  programs  for  Individuals  of  11m- 
ttad  mcUah  profldency. 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Rockbsllxr, 
the  name  of  the  Soiator  from  Wiscon- 
rin  [Mr.  Psozmu]  was  added  as  a  co- 
ncnmfr  of  8.  •76.  a  bill  to  enhance  rail 
oompetttiOD  and  to  ensure  reasonable 
ran  rates  where  there  is  an  absence  of 
effective  competition. 

S.TOS 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Sfbctsr.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
CMr.  BflcCAni ]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor  of  &  70S.  a  bill  to  amend  Utle  18, 
United  States  Code,  including  the 
Child  Protection  Act.  to  create  reme- 
dies for  children  and  other  victims  of 
pornography,  and  for  other  purposes. 
aouiTi  mvrt  inamnoH  i 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  KsinrzDT.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Obaham]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  1,  a 
Joint  resolution  proposing  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  equal  rights 
ton  women  and  men. 

■Buis  JonR  moLunoH  14 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hxlms,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  PsToa]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  14.  a  Joint 
resolution  to  designate  the  third  week 
of  June  of  each  year  as  "National 
Dairy  Ooat  Awareness  Week." 
sBiATS  jonre  ■BOLxmoii  la 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Btbd]  was  added  as  a  co- 
apooaor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  28, 
a  Joint  resolutl<m  designating  "Ameri- 
can Physiologists  Week." 

tBun  jonn  inoLunoii  at 

At  the  reqtiest  of  Mr.  Dole,  the 
name  of  the  Soiator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Oaaiod  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  38.  a  Joint  res- 
olutlan  proposing  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
to  allow  the  President  to  veto  items  of 
■Pliroprlation. 

IBUXS  JOnR  UMH.UnO«  47 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Csahston  ,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  D'Amato]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
tat  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  47,  a 
Joint  resolution  to  designate  "National 
P.O.W.  Recognition  Day." 

OMU  JODR  HMOLUnOH  >3 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Ciahstoh,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  Bona],  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Chilcs],  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  [Mr.  MATSuiiAaA].  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pnx].  the 


Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  Raxsl.  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
SA«roRo],  and  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming [Mr.  SncPSOH]  were  added  as  co- 
spoDsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
53,  a  Joint  resolution  to  designate  the 
period  commencing  November  22, 
1997,  and  ending  November  28,  1987, 
as  "American  Indian  Week." 

SKMATX  JOnn  KKBOLimOIl  67 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Gore,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  DixoM]  and  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  [Mr.  Wikth]  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
67,  a  Joint  resolution  to  designate  the 
motith  of  May,  1987  as  "National  Di- 
gestive Diseases  Awareness  Month." 

gKRATB  jonrr  RKSOLITTIOR  84 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Lugar,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr. 
Mitchell],  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
[Mr.  STArroRs],  the  Senator  from 
Montana  [Mr.  Baucus],  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Inoxttz],  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Thur- 
iioiTD],  the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Quayle],  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
[Mr.  Dole],  and  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  [Mr.  Byro]  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 84,  a  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
October  1987  as  "National  Down  Syn- 
dnne  Month." 

SKNATB  JOniT  RESOLimOH  86 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Lugar.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Smon],  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Thttrmoni)],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Colorado  [Mr.  Wirth],  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
Byrd],  and  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
[Mr.  Dole]  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  85,  a  Joint 
resolution  to  designate  the  period 
commencing  on  August  2,  1987,  and 
ending  on  August  8,  1987,  as  "Interna- 
tional Special  Olympics  Week",  and  to 
designate  August  3,  1987,  as  "Interna- 
tional Special  Oljrmplcs  Day." 

SKNATK  JOnrr  RKSOLUTIOII  S9 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Garn,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
BaiTSEH]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  89.  a  Joint  res- 
olution to  authorize  and  request  the 
President  to  issue  a  proclamation  des- 
Igraitlng  April  26,  through  May  2,  1987 
as  "National  Organ  and  Tissue  Donor 
Awareness  Week." 

SKMATS  JOtNT  RXSOLUTIOII  90 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kerry,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  Tribls]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  90,  a  Joint 
resolution  disapproving  the  certifica- 
tion  by  the  President  under  section 
48i(h)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1961. 

SKHATx  jonrr  hesolutiom  •! 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kerry,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
iJAt.  Tsible]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  91,  a  Joint 


resolution  disapproving  the  certifica- 
tion by  the  President  under  section 
481(h)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1961. 

•BHATS  Jonrr  usoldtioii  ta 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  Helms,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  Tsxblb]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  92,  a  Joint 
resolution  di8i4>proving  the  certificar 
tion  by  the  President  under  section 
481(h)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1961. 

SENATE  COKCUaSEIlT  RBSOLXTTIOH  7 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mxtrkowski, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  McCaim]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution 
7,  a  concurrent  resolution  to  express 
the  senfe  of  the  Congress  regarding  its 
opposition  to  reductions  in  Veterans' 
Administration  fxmding  levels  to  pay 
for  health  care  for  certain  categories 
of  eligible  veterans. 

SEITATK  CONCUBBBIIT  KK80LUTI0II  IS 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  HETLin,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  NicKLEs]  and  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  VUx.  Thurmoiid]  were 
added  aa  cosponsors  of  Senate  Concur- 
rent Resolution  15,  a  concurrent  reso- 
lution expressing  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress that  no  major  change  in  the  pay- 
ment methodology  for  phjrsicians' 
service^  including  services  furnished 
to  hospital  inpatients,  under  the  Medi- 
care Program  should  be  made  until  re- 
ports required  by  the  99th  Congress 
have  been  received  and  evaluated. 

SENATE  COICCtniSBHT  HESOLUTIOII  38 

At  the  request  of  Bir.  Heihz,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  DbCohcihi].  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  [Mr.  Cochrah].  and  the 
Senator  from  Washington  [Mr.  Evahs] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate 
Concurrent  Resolution  28,  a  conctur- 
rent  resolution  to  reaffirm  that  depos- 
its, up  to  the  statutorily  prescribed 
amount,  in  federally  Insured  deposito- 
ry institutions  are  backed  by  the  full 
faith  and  credit  of  the  United  States. 

SBHATE  RESOLUTION  AS 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Lautenberg. 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginls  [Mr.  Rockefeller]  was  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Resolution 
93.  a  resolution  expressing  the  sense  of 
the  Senate  regarding  future  funding 
of  Amtrak. 


AUTBORITY  FORCOMMnTEES 
TO  M  ViY'V 

OomiTrrD  oh  abmed  besvicks 
Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services,  Subcommittee 
on  Strategic  Forces  and  Nuclear  De- 
terrenoe.  be  deemed  to  have  been  au- 
thorized to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  on  Monday.  March  23. 
1987,  to  resume  closed  hearings  on 


proposed  legislation  authorizing  funds 
for  fiscal  years  1988-89  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  focusing  on  selected 
chemical  and  theater  nuclear  weapons 

issues.  

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


USE  OF  RENTAL  SUBSIDY 
PROGRAMS 

•  Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  recently 
I  came  across  an  article  written  by  El- 
eanor Chute  in  my  hometown  paper, 
the  Pittsburgh  Press,  which  dlscxisses 
how  Pittsburgh  has  used  HUD  rental 
subsidy  programs  to  provide  housing 
to  low-  and  moderate-income  families. 
Like  many  of  my  colleagues,  I  am 
deeply  concerned  about  helping  people 
who  are  in  need  of  affordable  housing. 
This  article  illustrates  what  I  believe 
to  be  one  important  component  of  our 
Federal  effort  in  this  regard,  and  I  rec- 
ommend it  to  my  colleagues  who  have 
an  interest  in  this  subject. 

I  ask  that  the  text  of  the  article  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  article  follows: 

[From  the  Pittebursb  Press.  Feb.  15. 1987] 

U.S.  RxMT  Vouchers  Give  Low-Ircomz 

Famiubs  Pick  op  Neighborhoods 

(By  Eneanor  Chute) 

The  home  that  Lydia  and  Ron&ld  Grace 
share  with  their  five  children  is  part  of  the 
wave  of  the  future. 

The  family  lives  in  publicly  assisted  hous- 
ing, but  they  don't  live  in  one  of  the  massive 
government  projects  that  have  been  the 
hallmark  of  public  housing  since  the  1930s. 

Instead,  with  the  help  of  a  federal  subsi- 
dy, they  rent  a  privately  owned  briclc  house 
on  a  quiet  street  In  Beechview. 

Public  money  for  construction  has  dwin- 
dled to  a  trick  during  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration, putting  the  spotlight  on  rent  subsi- 
dies. 

They  have  won  praise  from  many  who  say 
the  program  has  helped  some  low-income 
people  afford  decent  housing  and  it's  cheap- 
er than  building  projects. 

With  the  federal  government  picking  up 
part  of  the  rent,  people  on  lower  incomes 
can  live  in  communities  that  don't  have 
public  bousing  projects,  such  as  Monroeville 
and  Mt.  Lebanon. 

But  rent  subsidies  also  have  attracted  crit- 
Idam  for  falling  to  provide  new  housing,  es- 
pecially In  markets  that  already  are  tight: 
for  having  long  lists  that  require  prospec- 
tive tenants  to  wait  years,  and  for  the  diffi- 
culty some  tenants  have  In  finding  landlords 
willing  to  participate. 

"It's  (a  long-standing  rent  subsidy  pro- 
gram has)  played  a  very  important  role  in 
Increasing  the  number  of  affordable  units 
available  to  the  low-  and  very-low-lncome 
bouaeholds.  Without  it,  we  would  be  turning 
back  the  dock  to  the  '30s,"  said  James  Fra- 
iler, housing  director  for  the  Urban  League 
of  Pittsburgh  and  a  board  member  of  the 
National  Coalition  for  Low-Income  Housing. 

For  the  Oraoea,  the  rent  subsidy  enabled 
them  to  move  from  a  small  three-bedroom 
houae  In  the  West  End  that  had  room  heat- 
ers instead  of  a  furnace,  a  leaking  roof  and  a 
need  to  be  painted. 


"We're  much  better  off.  We're  not  crowd- 
ed in,"  Mrs.  Grace  said. 

While  some  rent  subsidies  have  been  avail- 
able for  more  than  a  decade,  the  concept 
now  is  taking  center  stage. 

For  next  year,  the  only  new  construction 
plans  proposed  by  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion are  1,000  units  for  Indians  and  2,000  for 
the  elderly.  But  the  administration  has  pro- 
posed paying  rent  subsidies  for  79,000 
households  through  HUD  as  well  as  20,000 
households  for  rural  areas  through  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

By  comparison,  in  1981,  there  were 
204,748  additional  units  for  low-Income  ten- 
ants budgeted  nationwide— Including  public 
housing  and  rent  subsidies. 

Larry  Swanson,  director  of  housing  devel- 
opment and  research  at  ACTTION-Housing 
and  president  of  the  Pennsylvania  Low- 
Income  Housing  Coalition,  said  the  limited 
additions  to  programs  now  granted  don't 
enable  local  agencies  to  respond  to  new 
needs.  The  coalition  now  is  seeking  more 
state  support. 

Two  rent  subsidy  programs  are  compet- 
ing—so-called Section  8  certificates  that 
have  been  used  more  than  a  decade,  and 
vouchers  that  began  as  a  test  program  in 
1985.  Congress  this  year  allotted  funds  for 
both.  Reagan  is  seeking  money  only  for 
vouchers. 

In  the  certificate  program,  a  fair  market 
rent  is  set,  tenants  pay  30  percent  of  their 
income  on  rent  and  utilities  and  the  federal 
government  pays  the  rest. 

In  Allegheny  County,  for  example,  a 
family  of  three  can  have  a  muTimum  annual 
gross  income  up  to  $12,900.  The  fair  mai^et 
rent^including  utilities— for  a  two  bedroom 
apartment  can  run  up  to  $400. 

Tenants  may  choose  any  privately  owned 
apartment  or  house  that  meets  HDD's 
standards.  The  unit  Is  inspected  to  see  that 
it  qualifies  as  decent,  safe  and  sanitary. 

As  the  money  authorized  for  certificates 
expires  in  the  1990*8,  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration wants  them  replaced  with  vouchers. 

Voucher  tenants  are  not  limited  to  spend- 
ing 30  percent  of  their  Income  on  rent.  They 
can  spend  more  or  less.  Landlords  aren't 
limited  to  charging  the  set  fair  market  rent, 
but  their  imlts  must  pass  the  quality  check. 

Some  critics  of  the  voucher  program  fear 
some  low-income  tenants  will  spend  too 
much  of  their  incomes  on  rent  and  have  too 
little  left  for  food,  clothing  and  other  needs. 
Supporters  say  it  offers  tenants  more  flexi- 
bility. 

One  of  the  critics'  concern  is  that  the  fed- 
eral government  could  be  on  its  way  out  of 
the  housing  business,  but  James  Stlmpson, 
assistant  secretary  for  policy  development 
for  the  VS.  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  denies  tiuit. 

"The  objective  is  not  to  provide  leas  assist- 
ance to  low-Income  families  but  to  do  It  in  a 
different  way.  It's  not  to  put  so  much 
money  into  bricks  and  mortar  and  construc- 
tion, which  we  believe  the  private  sector  is 
responsible  to,  but  to  provide  more  directly 
to  the  low-income  families  in  the  form  of 
rent  subsidies,"  Stimpson  said. 

Stlmpson  said  two  to  three  times  as  many 
people  can  be  housed  for  the  same  money 
with  rent  subsidies  as  with  building  public 
housing. 

While  rent  subsidies  accoimt  for  nearly  all 
the  increase,  their  numbers  still  are  smaller 
than  those  of  housing  built  for  the  low- 
income. 

In  Western  Pennsylvania,  there  are  nearly 
15,000  certificates  and  vouchers,  compared 
to  32,400  imits  of  conventional  public  hous- 
ing. 


Paul  LaMarca,  housing  management  spe- 
cialist at  the  local  HUD  office,  said  vouchers 
are  working  well  and  he  is  pleaaed  with  the 
long  track  record  of  the  certlficatea. 

"It's  (the  certificate  program  Is)  tremen- 
dously successful.  It's  provided  low-income 
tenants  the  opportimlty  to  move  into  neigh- 
borhoods they  never  would  have  probably 
moved  into  before.  They  dont  have  the 
public  housing  stigma  attached  to  them.  It's 
provided  tax  revenuea  to  the  local  communi- 
ty. It's  provided  landlords  with  a  guaranteed 
rent,"  he  said. 

Barbara  Bauldlng,  project  director  of  the 
city  portion  of  the  Urban  League  of  Pitta- 
burgh's  housing  counseling  service,  likes  the 
rent  subsidies  but  believes  there  ai«n't 
enough. 

"More  people  are  in  need  of  some  type  of 
subsidized  housing.  It's  staggering  and 
frightening  what's  happening  to  people," 
she  said. 

"Most  have  to  adjust  to  where  they  are.  In 
the  greater  number,  it  (the  housing)  Is  very 
bad.  In  a  lot  of  it,  the  space  is  too  small,  in- 
adequate heating,  plumbing,  a  dangerous 
health  hazard.  A  lot  come  In  with  poor 
housing  or  doubled  up  with  a  family 
member." 

But  Dan  Pletragallo,  executive  director  of 
the  Housing  Authority,  believes  enough  as- 
sisted units  are  available  in  the  city. 

"Until  I'm  able  to  completely  fill  all  of  my 
vacancies,  I  don't  feel  a  problem  exists."  he 
said. 

While  several  thousand  names  are  on 
waiting  lists  for  public  housing  and  rent 
subsidies,  the  city  authority  has  a  vacancy 
rate  of  about  8  percent.  In  part  because  ten- 
ants are  choosy  about  neighborhoods. 

Klzetta  Vaughn,  executive  director  of  the 
Allegheny  County  Housing  Authority,  be- 
lieves more  units  are  needed.  She  said  the 
county  vacancy  rate  is  2.3  percent,  and 
much  of  that  Is  due  to  units  tliat  are  unoc- 
cupied while  being  repaired. 

Nationwide,  HUD  figures  its  programa 
meet  about  40  percent  of  its  targeted  need. 
The  4.1  million  units  of  assisted  housiiig— 
including  rent  subsidies,  conventional  public 
housing  projects  and  other  programs— are 
targeted  at  9.7  million  low-lnoome  families 
and  elderly.  The  cost  last  year  was  about 
$10  billion. 

This  month,  the  county  Housing  Author- 
ity opened  its  rent  subsidy  waiting  lists  tat 
the  first  time  since  AprlL  It  added  585 
names  to  2,300  already  on  the  lists. 

The  turnover  of  certificates  ia  amalL 

Nationwide,  about  15  percent  of  Section  8 
certificates  change  hands  each  year,  includ- 
ing those  made  available  by  death  or 
moving,  Stimpson  said. 

Reaching  the  top  of  the  waiting  list 
doesn't  guarantee  housing.  Prospective  ten- 
ants have  60  days  to  find  housing  and  may 
get  two  30-day  extensions. 

Tom  Gralewskl,  Section  8  program  coordi- 
nator for  the  city  Housing  Authority,  said 
56  percent  of  those  who  receive  certlficatea 
don't  find  a  unit  before  th^  Ume  runs 
out.a 


BENITO  SANCHEZ  WINS  YOITRE 
STILL  TICKING  AWARD 

•  Mr.  (WHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  have  this  opportunity  to  an- 
noimoe  the  grand  prize  winner  of  the 
You're  Still  Ticking  Award  for  the 
most  productive  older  woiicer  still  on 
the  Job  In  the  State  of  Florida.  Mr. 
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that  area.  And  Al  Ross,  an  86-year-old 
from  Palm  Beach,  puts  In  40  to  60 


I  write  this  letter  with  fear  becauae  of  the 
nithleaa  tactics  in  dealing  with  people  that 
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can  flag.  In  this  photograph,  there  are 
symbols  of  the  principles  for  which 


The  Bears  sent  Clemson  packing  in 
the  first  game.  The  word  from  Atlanta 


necessary  to  protect  the  health  of  his 
or  her  familv.  I  think  not. 
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Bentto  amchw  of  Miami  wm  selected 
;  eltfit  flnallsts  In  a  oompe- 
by  the  Florida  De- 
paitBMnt  of  Labor  and  Kmployxnent 
Oewulty  Job  Serrtoe  otflces  and  the 
TkBBS  Ooip.  AU  d^t  finalists  were 
honorad  on  Mday,  ICareh  20  in  a 
imMt>M»Mt  aa  %  part  of  the  "National 
Bnploy  the  Older  Worker  Week." 

This  ia  the  fourth  jtai  that  I  have 
had  the  prtrflece  of  recognizing  this 
cuMUwUtlop.  i^ileh  honors  the  out- 
Mtmni*tTt  contributions  of  older  work- 
en  tbrauidiaut  the  State  of  Florida. 
In  — i«'**"g  the  eli^t  finalists,  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  and  Employment 
aecuilty  considered  over  700  nomina- 
Uona  Off  workers  over  the  age  of  55 
from  emidoyerB  in  all  occupational 
anas.  They  choose  the  finalists  on  the 
basis  of  the  productivity  and  value  of 
the  employee.  Qtven  the  large  pool  of 
appUeants  from  which  they  were 
i»tM»— 1,  all  eight  finalists  should  be  es- 
pecially proud  of  the  accomplishments 
which  led  to  their  recognition. 

The  grand  priae  winner,  Benito  San- 
ehea,  woiks  aa  a  machine  operator  in 
the  metal  cutting  d^^artment  of  the 
Ifaftlanri  Investment  Corp.,  a  Job  he 
has  held  since  1965.  Benito  is  certainly 
no  stranger  to  hard  work— he  has  held 
stanHar  poaltkaas  in  Miami  and  New 
York,  and  worked  as  a  heavy  machine 
repairman  for  SO  years  at  a  sugar  miU 
In  Cuba.  At  96  years  of  age,  Benito 
still  astonishes  his  fellow  workers  with 
his  strength. 

Mr.  Sanches  was  selected  from  a  par- 
tleulariy  well  qualified  and  accom- 
plished group  of  finalists.  Even  a  brief 
outline  of  these  woikers  contributions 
should  give  you  a  good  idea  of  the  val- 
uable aaets  which  these  older  Florid- 
ians  are  to  their  communities. 

Margaret  Struble.  81  years  old  and 
troni  Melboume.  worts  at  the  recep- 
tion desk  and  monitors  security  for  a 
residential  community,  where  she  is 
described  as  an  inqDiration  to  all. 
Ftank  Bolscr,  77,  is  a  highly  respected 
calculus  teacher  at  Clearwater  Catho- 
Uc  High  School  who  has  been  honored 
several  times  before  for  his  valuable 
contributions  to  his  students.  At  age 
86.  Ludwig  Hoer,  te»n  St.  Petersburg 
Beach,  is  a  fecial  projects  director 
and  carpenter  for  a  381  unit  conven- 
tion hoteL  Muriel  Nelson,  also  85  and 
from  Ptaiellas  Parte,  serves  ss  a  person- 
nel insurance  derk.  baiMTiing  insur- 
ance datms  for  about  490  employees 
and  their  families,  and.  Interestingly 
enough,  has  been  honored  once  before 
on  the  floor  of  Congress.  Joseph 
Golden,  an  87-year-old  from  Braden- 
ton.  has  been  a  porter/custodian  for 
an  auto  dealership  for  the  last  20 
years,  irtiere  he  is  described  as  the 
"iftue"  irtilch  holds  the  dealership  to- 
gether. Valerie  Barber-Simpson,  71, 
works  as  the  senior  citizen  manager 
for  the  dty  of  Casselberry,  performing 
an  imisreastve  vsriety  of  problem-solv- 
ing tasks  for  the  senior  community  in 


that  area.  And  Al  Ross,  an  86-year-old 
from  Palm  Beach,  puts  in  40  to  50 
hours  a  week  as  the  circulation  direc- 
tor and  public  relations  specialist  for 
an  area  newspaper. 

The  degree  of  dedication  and  genu- 
ine concern  which  each  of  these  final- 
ists bring  to  their  Jobs  should  serve  ss 
an  example  to  us  all.  They  perform 
services  with  a  level  of  enegry  and  en- 
thusiasm hardly  matched  by  their 
yovnger  associates.  As  the  number  of 
senior  citizens  who  remain  in  the  work 
foree  Increases,  and  as  obstacles  which 
in  the  past  prevented  or  discouraged 
older  workers  from  remaining  in  the 
work  force  are  removed,  we  are  going 
to  see  a  steady  increase  In  the  average 
age  of  the  American  worker  in  the 
near  future.  I  am  sure  that  my  col- 
leagues Join  me  in  saluting  the  accom- 
plishments of  these  older  workers, 
who  prove  on  a  dally  basis  that  age 
certainly  need  not  be  a  hindrance  in 
the  workplace.* 


THE  SITUATION  IN  CENTRAL 
AMERICA 

•  Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  the  Right 
Reverend  Leopold  Frade,  Episcopal 
BUhop  of  Honduras,  is  an  Individual 
very  well  informed  concerning  the  sit- 
uation in  Central  America.  In  the  past, 
he  has  been  strongly  supportive  of  the 
Contras.  I  find  his  present  thoughts 
and  views  concerning  the  advisability 
of  stopping  aid  to  the  Contras  of  great 
interest  and  believe  my  colleagues  may 
find  them  equally  interesting. 

Accordingly,  I  ask  that  an  open 
letter  from  him  be  printed  In  the 
Rbcoro. 

The  letter  follows: 
To:  People  Interested  in  the  Central  Ameri- 
can situation. 
From:  The  Rt.  Rev.  Leo  Frade,  Bishop  of 

Honduras. 
Ret:  The  Contras  in  Honduras. 

After  3  years  in  Hondtiras  I  have  been 
faced  with  social  and  political  problems  that 
I  could  have  never  imagined  that  existed. 
One  of  them  has  been  the  ClvU  War  taking 
place  inside  Nicaragua  that  constantly  spills 
over  the  country  of  Honduras  that  forms 
my  Diocese. 

One  of  the  forces  of  this  war  has  been  the 
Contra  army  that  opposes  the  Sandinista 
regime  of  Managua  In  the  past  I  have  been 
supportive  of  their  plea,  hoping  that  with 
enough  help  and  supervision  they  were 
going  to  be  able  to  Improve  their  dealings 
wltti  the  civilian  population  of  Nicaragua 
an4  eventually  bring  their  freedom. 

I  am  writing  this  letter  now  in  the  midst 
of  the  congressional  debate  to  stop  the  aid 
to  the  Contras.  I  sincerely  feel  that  I  can 
not  back  this  group  anymore.  We  must  stop 
the  help  to  the  Contra  army.  If  not  we  are 
gotog  to  be  partly  responsible  for  the  incon- 
tinuous  disregard  for  human  rights.  They 
also  have  shown  very  poor  accountability  of 
the  monies  given  them  and  there  continues 
to  exist  a  disregard  for  their  forces  from  the 
reftigees  because  of  their  inability  to  win 
any  victories,  their  reluctance  to  fight  and 
the  control  of  the  Somoea  followers  In  the 
armed  branch  of  the  Contra  organization. 


I  write  this  letter  with  fear  because  of  the 
ruthless  tactics  in  dealing  with  people  that 
critldse  them.  But  I  must  wptuk.  out  in  order 
to  aUevlate  the  kUllngs  and  suffering  that  la 
due  to  t^  conflict  jmgiiifing  us  and  that  Is 
financed  In  part  by  the  American  tax  dollar. 

By  making  this  statement  I  am  not  oon- 
cedtng  ts  the  Sandinistas  They  are  still  en- 
gaged In  a  very  long  list  of  human  right 
abuses  and  coercion  of  the  basic  freedoms  of 
their  oovntrymen.  But  the  solution  to  this 
problem  Is  not  of  financing  a  group  of 
people  as  ruthless  as  them.  We  need  to  back 
the  persons  that  will  guarantee  the  demo- 
cratic process  In  the  future.  Even  If  Conta- 
dora  is  aot  a  perfect  means  to  find  a  solu- 
tion they  are  at  least  making  a  sincere  at- 
tempt ttet  Is  worthy  to  be  backed. 

I  ask  ^ur  prayers  for  us  in  Honduras  and 
others  in  the  area  In  order  that  God  will 
continue  giving  us  the  courage  to  speak  up 
and  will  help  to  preserve  our  freedoms.  We 
also  ask  your  prayers  so  that  our  Lord  will 
also  protect  us  from  dangers  and  the  attacks 
that  will  ctMne  from  those  who  have  chosen 
to  bless  evil  and  destruction. 

Ever  la  our  Lord. 

The  Rt.  Rev.  I^opold  Fkadk. 

BUKop  of  HondUTQ*.m 


EDtiOOT  TO  MADGE  KEYS 

•  Mr.  trVANS.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day I  learned  of  the  passing  of  Madge 
Keys  of  Stevenson,  WA.  I  was  deeply 
saddened  by  this  news,  since  I  have 
known  Mrs.  Keys  for  a  number  of 
years.  As  she  was  fond  of  reminding 
me,  we  were  both  card-carrying  mem- 
bers of  the  Republican  Party.  As  I  was 
fond  of  reminding  her,  I  also  consid- 
ered her  a  friend. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  Madge  and  I 
always  saw  eye  to  eye.  In  fact,  our 
most  constant  communication  was 
over  an  issue  where  our  disagreement 
was  most  strong— the  need  for  Federal 
legislation  to  establish  the  Columbia 
River  Gorge  National  Scenic  Area. 
Madge  was  an  ardent  and  articulate 
advocate  of  private  property  rights. 
She  and  her  fellow  landowners  were 
diligent  in  their  pursuit  to  ensure  that 
there  was  recognition  of  the  rights 
and  concerns  of  the  people  who  live 
and  work  in  the  gorge. 

I  believe  she  and  other  property 
owners  did  succeed  in  protecting  the 
private  property  rights  and  economic 
livelihood  of  gorge  residents.  My  great 
regret  Is  that  Madge  did  not  live  to  see 
the  promise  this  legislation  holds  for 
her  cotnmunity.  She  passed  away  at 
the  very  time  the  States  of  Oregon 
and  Wkshington  are  completing  con- 
sideration of  State  legislation  which 
will  provide  local  input  into  the  land 
use  planning  process  established  by 
the  Columbia  River  Gorge  National 
Scenic  Area  Act. 

Mr.  President,  I  learned  of  the  pass- 
ing of  Madge  Kejrs  from  the  pages  of 
the  Skamania  County  Pioneer.  The 
Pioneer  printed  a  photograph  of 
Madge  as  I  will  always  remember  her 
a  Bible  in  one  hand,  a  framed  copy  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  in 
the  other,  and  behind  her,  an  Ameri- 


can flag.  In  this  photograph,  there  are 
symbols  of  the  principles  for  which 
she  foiight  so  courageously.  Madge 
Keys  was  a  devoted  wife  and  mother. 
And  she  was  a  devoted  Christian  and 
patriot.  Madge  Keys  inspired  me  in  a 
way  I  never  had  a  chance  to  describe 
to  her.  To  me,  she  was  a  living  exam- 
ple of  the  American  spirit.* 


NAUM  MEIMAN 

•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
upcoming  weeks,  many  of  our  coim- 
try's  leaders,  including  some  of  my  dis- 
tinguished colleagues,  will  be  visiting 
the  Soviet  Union.  The  Soviet  Union's 
desire  to  implement  reforms  will  be  a 
topic  of  concern  on  these  visits.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  place  human  rights 
issues  as  a  top  priority  on  their  agen- 
das. 

In  particular,  our  Government  must 
do  everything  within  its  power  to  end 
the  continuous  violations  of  human 
rights  of  Jewish  citizens  in  the  Soviet 
Union.  The  case  of  Naum  Meiman  ex- 
emplifies the  intolerable  treatment  ac- 
corded Soviet  Jews.  Naum's  wife  Inna 
suffered  from  cancer  but  was  not  al- 
lowed to  emigrate  to  the  West  to  re- 
ceive the  appropriate  treatment  until 
the  disease  had  become  critical.  As  a 
result  of  the  delayed  attention,  Inna 
Meiman  passed  away  in  January.  De- 
spite his  numerous  applications  for  an 
exit  visa  to  accompany  his  wife  in  the 
United  States,  Naum  was  consistently 
denied  permission  to  emigrate.  In  addi- 
tion, he  was  not  allowed  to  attend  his 
beloved  wife's  funeral. 

Naum  is  recovering  from  the  loss  of 
his  wife,  and  still  wishes  to  live  Uf e  in 
the  West.  The  Soviet  Government  re- 
fuses to  grant  Naum  this  wish.  I  urge 
the  Soviet  Union  to  allow  Naum 
Meiman  to  emigrate  to  the  West.* 


BASKETBALL  IN  MISSOURI 

•  Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President, 
let's  talk  basketball,  and  I  mean  real 
basketball,  not  the  game  that  passes 
for  basketball  in  such  States  as  Illinois 
and  Indiana,  where  basketball  is  sup- 
posed to  be  famous. 

It  has  been  a  good  season  for  college 
basketball  in  Missouri.  Bears  growled. 
Tigers  snarled.  lions  roared.  Billikens 
did  their  thing.  Missourians  cheered 
themselves  hoarse. 

The  Bears  of  Southwest  Missouri 
State  University  showed  the  country 
what  defense  is  all  about.  Coach  Char- 
lie Spoonhour  led  the  Nation's  No.  1 
NCAA  defense  to  the  Division  1  Tour- 
nament, only  5  years  after  the  Bears 
moved  into  Division  1. 

This  was  SMSU's  first  appearance  in 
Division  1  postseason  play,  but  let  me 
give  fair  warning  to  my  colleagues  in 
the  Senate:  This  won't  be  the  last  time 
the  Bears  play  in  the  Division  1  tour- 
ney. 


The  Bears  sent  Clemson  packing  in 
the  first  game.  The  word  from  Atlanta 
was  that  the  Bears  and  their  fans  hit 
town  like  a  ton  of  bricks.  The  players 
turned  in  a  first-class  performance  and 
their  fans  outnumbered  and  out- 
cheered  the  hometowners  from  Clem- 
son. 

The  Bears  lost  a  heartbreaker  to  the 
Kansas  University  Jayhawks,  a  tradi- 
tional archrival  of  our  State,  with  the 
outcome  in  doubt  going  into  the  final 
minute  of  play.  The  Bears  returned  to 
Springfield  for  a  heroes  welcome. 

And  how  about  the  Mi^»u  Tigers? 

Coach  Norm  Stewart  led  Missouri 
University  to  the  best  record  in  the 
Big  Eight  Conference  and  first  place 
in  the  Big  Eight  Tournament  in 
Kansas  City,  only  to  meet  disappoint- 
ment in  the  NCAA  first  round  against 
Xavier  of  Ohio.  A  good  season  and,  I 
think,  a  perfect  foundation  for  an  all- 
Missouri  NCAA  final  next  year. 

Have  I  completed  my  report  on 
Show  Me  Basketball?  I  have  not. 

The  Billikens  of  St.  Louis  University 
advanced  to  round  2  of  the  National 
Invitation  Tovimament.  The  Missouri 
Southern  Lions  of  Joplin  speared  in 
the  NAIA  National  Tournament  for 
the  first  time  since  1978. 

Washington  University's  Bears  ad- 
vanced to  NCAA  Division  3  post- 
season play  for  the  first  time  in  more 
than  20  years,  hosting  the  tourney  and 
advancing  to  the  second  round  of  play. 

I  hope,  Mr.  President,  that  every 
Senator  who  follows  baisketball  will 
pay  heed  to  my  rei>ort.  Other  States 
have  an  interest  in  following  Missouri 
basketball,  because,  next  year,  we're 
going  to  do  even  better.  Count  on  it.« 


necessary  to  protect  the  health  of  his 
or  her  family.  I  think  not. 

This  bill  makes  no  change  in  last 
year's  tax  reform  measure.  It  simply 
makes  clear  that  radon  mitigation  is 
medical  treatment  and  should  be 
treated  as  such  for  tax  purposes.* 


RADON  MITIGAIION 
CLARIFICATION  ACT  OF  1987 

•  Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  in  supi>ort  of  the  Radon  Mitiga- 
tion Clarification  Act  of  1987.  This 
measure  simply  but  necessarily  clari- 
fies that  steps  taken  by  homeowners 
to  rid  their  homes  of  cancer-causing 
radon  gas  be  viewed  as  deductible  med- 
ical expenses. 

Although  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  has  expressed  some  uncertain- 
ty over  whether  radon  mitigation 
measures  qualify  solely  as  home  im- 
provements. I  believe  the  growing 
health  data  makes  a  compelling  case 
that  this  is  not  only  a  very  legitimate 
but,  more  importantly,  a  necessary 
step  for  any  resident  of  a  contaminat- 
ed home.  We  want  to  encourage  our 
citizens  to  take  responsibility  for  those 
health  risks  over  which  they  have  con- 
trol. The  evidence  shows  that  simple 
mitigation  measures  such  as  ventila- 
tion systems  can  greatly  reduce  the 
cancer  risk  from  radon  gas  in  the 
home.  The  obvious  question  is  wheth- 
er the  homeowner  would  undertake 
such  expenditures  if  they  were  not 


RECOGNI'nON  OF  NELSON 
MILIER 

•  Mr.  McCONNELL.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  rise  before  this  body  to  recog- 
nize a  truly  unique  citizen  from  my 
home  State,  the  great  Commonwealth 
of  Kentucky. 

Mr.  Nelson  Miller,  of  Louisville,  KY, 
is  a  mortgage  banker  by  trade.  Nelson 
Miller  not  only  serves  as  chief  execu- 
tive officer  and  cofounder  of  Cowger 
&  Miller  Mortgage  Co.  in  Louisville, 
but  he  has  also  earned  distinct  status 
as  a  popular  top-40  singer  and  owner 
of  a  Hibiscus  Stakes  winning  thor- 
oughbred. 

It  is  rare  that  a  person  can  climb  to 
the  top  of  his  field  in  any  one  chosen 
career.  Nelson  Miller  has  accom- 
plished a  high  level  of  acclaim  in  three 
separate  careers  at  the  tender  age  of 
56.  Along  with  his  professional  accom- 
plishments Nelson  Miller  is  a  great 
corporate  citizen  and  community 
leader. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  follow- 
ing feature  on  Mr.  Nelson  Miller  from 
Business  First  newspaper  be  printed  in 
the  CoifGRESsioiTAL  RzcoRS  for  the  in- 
formation and  enjoyment  of  my  col- 
leagues. 

The  article  follows: 
Nelson  Mnxxs  Marchxs  to  His  Own  Tnm 
(By  Kevin  Rayburo) 

It's  a  safe  bet  that  Nelson  MUler  is  the 
only  mortgage  banker  In  LouisvfUe  who  has 
had  a  hit  record  and  a  horse  that  won  the 
Hibiscus  Stakes. 

"He's  a  diversified  kind  of  fellow."  says 
Miller's  longtime  friend.  Roacoe  L  Kerr, 
president,  chairman  and  chief  executive  of- 
ficer of  Great  Financial  FederaL 

Diversity  sside.  Miller,  the  56-year-old 
chairman,  chief  executive  officer  and  co- 
founder  of  Cowger  4c  Miller  Mortgage  Co.. 
says  he'd  rather  talk  about  interest  rates 
than  horse  races  or  million  sellers. 

Miller  says  he  doesn't  like  to  dwell  on  his 
past  successes  In  show  business  or  Thor- 
oughbred racing  because,  "I'm  afraid  my 
ego  might  show." 

Egotism  doesn't  appear  to  be  a  character- 
istic of  the  low-key.  soft-spoken  MlUer. 

"He's  very  personable,  in  a  very  quiet 
way."  Kerr  says.  "He  can  come  Into  a  room 
without  nobody  knowing,  mix  and  meet 
people,  and  by  the  time  be  leaves  everybody 
knows  he's  there." 

Miller  attributes  his  ablUty  to  make  a  fa- 
vorable Impression  "partly  to  my  being  In 
the  music  busineas,  the  horse  buaineas  and 
the  mortgage-banking  business." 

Miller's  preoccupation  lately  Is  the  Im- 
pending move  of  his  mortgace  company 
from  436  S.  Seventh  St.  to  three  floors  at 
the  American  Life  BuUdIng  at  3  Riverfront 
Plaza.  The  company.  In  the  midst  of  a  major 
expansion  throughout  the  Midwest,  has  out- 
grown its  QMkce. 
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',  wlileh  b«c*n  with  ilz  em- 
in  ItTi.  BOW  bai  1«  worken  in  18 


Ili  pttaMiy  Iwliw  to  nrrtdnc  or  ool- 
paymanli  on  Bortcww  owzked  by  In- 
er  oUmt  Ihiinrial  tBrtltatlaa>.  The 
IM  BMikH  hoBM  loao>.  whlch  It 
HMD  MDi  to  hwMtoM.  OowiBr  *  Miller 
preiwU  $1  blDkm  worth  of  nnlced  mort- 
[bgr  tlM  and  ol  Jium. 

I  pttti  to  neoaa  in  mortcMe  bank- 
Int  na  into  ana  Me  toaU— abow  iMulneM. 

Bom  kk  UM  In  Hart  County.  Kentucky, 
mHar  grew  up  on  an  taapomiataed  tobaooo 
I  tha  Dapnaatan.  The  family  of 
I  etalhkan  waa  tOnad  to  teave  the  farm 
Mane  of  aupport  whoi  ICIller'a 
tBthar  diad  in  the  aaily  1940t. 

mHar  hftd  to  drop  out  of  achool  at  age  11, 
and  walk  on  another  fkrm  to  hdp  lupport 
tbotamOy. 

In  IMC  imier  moved  to  LouiavQle.  re-en- 
tand  adkool.  and  beeame  an  uaher  at  the 
old  fltnnd  Theater  on  Chaatnut  Street. 

mUer.  who  eaac  tn  drarthea  in  hU  youth, 
Jolnad  the  ttrd  Amy  Dtrialao  Winced  Vic- 
tory CboruB  whan  he  waa  drafted  in  1951. 
The  flea  dub  trmded  two  years  through- 
out KDrope. 

Diacliaised  tn  ISSS.  Mfller  got  a  Job  at 
Portland  Vederal  Savtaisi  and  Ijmd.  Anoda- 
ttan  (now  The  Cumberiand)  aa  a  teller 
taktiw  loon  appitcatinm  Meanwhile.  Miller 
and  three  fHoBda.  two  from  hto  Army  days, 
fomod  %  group  called  "The  Metrotones." 
Tliey  played  dnba  in  Louiavllle  and  the  "Hi 
▼aitetle*"  show  on  WHA8  radio  and  televi- 


I  by  simciMi  tn  Loutoville,  the  group 
to  New  Totk  tn  1964  and  won  an 
Arthur  Godfrey  "Talent  Scout"  competi- 
tloB.  The  group  appeared  on  Godfrey's  tele- 
vtotan  show  aa  gueat  vocallata  for  about  a 


A  lemiiilng  contract  with  Columbia 
Records  aoop  followed. 

The  group  had  a  hit  with  a  song  called 
"■van  Then."  and  several  leas  successful 
The  singers  soaed  big  with  "Mr. 
and  aold  nearly  a  million  copies 
.  thou^  the  aong  had  already  been  re- 
1  by  aeveral  other  groupa.  Miller  says. 
I  in  nlghtduba.  and  the  Perry 
Oomo.  Steve  ADen  and  Kate  Smith  shows 
followed. 

In  19U,  the  Metrotones  added  a  fifth 
member  and  won  an  audition  to  be  the  regu- 
lar ba^up  vocallata  m  the  "Patti  Page 
Show."  They  changed  their  name  to  "The 
Pace  Vive  Stngers,"  and  spent  a  aeaaon-and- 
•4>alf  on  the  show. 

"TlMNi^  that  period  of  time,  everything 
happendwl  so  tet  we  didnt  have  much  time 
to  thtaik  about  it."  says  Miller,  who  was  in 
hto  mld-Ms  at  the  time. 

Ufe  In  New  Toik  and  on  the  road  was 
haetle  for  Mmer.  "It  waa  really  tough,  with 
four  people  traveling  together  and  trying  to 


The  stagers  eventually  broke  up,  and 
Miller  returned  to  LoutavUle  in  late  1965. 
With  him  came  hto  wife  Mary  Ann.  a 
wiwnher  of  the  group.  They  had  two  chil- 
dren and  were  divorced  10  years  later. 

"I  Juat  wanted  to  get  back  (to  LouisvlUe) 
and  get  my  feet  bock  on  the  ground  with  a 
more  aoUd  career,"  Miller  aays. 

With  hto  previous  ezpeifenoe  at  a  savings 
and  loan.  MIDer  waa  able  to  find  a  Job  as  a 
tdler  at  Greater  LouiavOle  First  Federal 
SkvIbcs  and  Loan  Aasoelatiwi  (now  Great 
Ftawodal  Fsderal)  tai  October  1955. 

Promotion  came  fast  at  Greater  Louls- 
viDe.  and  MlUer  soon  was  reqxmsible  for 


opening  and  »»i«««g«wf  branchea  for  the 
thrift 

Kerr  waa  a  vice  prealdent  and  Miller's  boss 
at  the  time,  "When  (MlUer)  was  with  us.  he 
waa  a  young  go-getter."  Kerr  recalls. 

"I  think  I  was  a  hard  worker  and  a  fast 
learner,"  In  the  savings  and  loan  business. 
Miller  says. 

Bat  a^dn.  MQler  says  he  couldn't  resist 
the  lure  of  show  business.  In  1963,  he  left 
Greater  Loutoville  to  become  full-time  man- 
ager of  the  Sim  Valley  Country  Club  on 
Betliany  Lane. 

"We  booked  some  pretty  good  acts— Tex 
Beneke  and  his  Orchestra,  Clyde 
McCoy.  .  . 

He  even  resurrected  the  MetroUmes,  with 
two  new  members,  in  1962  for  that  year's 
WHA8  "Crusade  for  Children."  "We  did 
that  mostly  for  fun."  Miller  says. 

Iflller  says  he  beeame  tired  of  the  18-hour 
days  he  often  put  In  at  the  country  club, 
and  he  quit  in  1964.  He  looked  to  mortgage 
hanking  as  hto  next  opportunity. 

In  1964.  Miller  was  hired  by  First  Invest- 
ment Co.  of  Columbus.  Ohio,  and  later 
became  Its  vice  president  and  board  member 
In  Charge  of  Kentucky  mortgage-banking 
operations. 

"That's  where  I  first  learned  the  mort- 
gage-hanking  business,"  he  says. 

Today,  many  SAI^  include  mortgage 
hanging  in  their  services,  but  in  the  '60s, 
that  was  rare.  Miller  says. 

Miller  had  to  learn  a  whole  new  field. 

"I  learned  that  the  savings  and  loan  busl- 
nesa  and  the  mortgage-hanking  business 
were  a  lot  different."  he  says. 

"Jti  sn  S&L,  you  make  loans  to  put  In 
your  own  porfollo.  In  mortgage  banking, 
you  make  loans  in  order  to  sell  those  portfo- 
lios to  other  investors,  and  then  you  get 
paid  for  servicing  thoae  loans." 

"Ih  return  for  servicing  loans,  the  mort- 
gage cranpany  gets  a  share  of  the  interest 
paid— about  half  of  1  percent. 

"ft's  a  fascinating  business,  and  I  believed 
at  ttie  time  that  I  was  really  good  at  it," 
BffiUersays. 

Good  enough.  Miller  thought,  to  start  his 
own  mortgage  business  with  his  friend,  Wil- 
liam O.  C^owger. 

In  the  early  '60s.  Miller  struck  up  a  friend- 
ship with  then  Louisville  Mayor  Cowger 
that  resulted  in  the  formation  of  Cowger  St 
Miller  Mortgage  Co.  In  1971. 

Cowger,  now  deceased,  was  also  a  two- 
term  UJB.  Congressman  until  hto  defeat  In 
1979  by  Romano  MazzolL  He  also  owned  the 
Cowger  Mortgage  4E  Realty  Co. 

During  the  late  1960s,  Miller  helped 
Cowger  run  hto  mortgage  and  realty  compa- 
ny while  the  congressman  was  in  Washing- 
ton. 

"We  started  (Cowger  &  Miller)  on  a  shoe- 
string, which  means  we  had  no  money," 
Miller  says.  "Between  us,  I  think  we  had 
about  $2,000." 

But  Cowger  had  connections  and  a  good 
reputation,  and  the  firm  got  a  $100,000 
start-up  loan  from  Liberty  National  Bank. 

The  company  was  primarily  making  gov- 
ernment-backed loans,  requiring  It  to  main- 
tain an  annual  net  worth  of  at  least 
$100,000. 

"We  were  straining  to  keep  (net  worth)  up 
there  (at  $100,000),  and  we  managed  to  keep 
it  there,  at  least  at  audit  time,"  Miller  says. 

Itie  company  started  by  m«n»gring 
$60P,000  of  old  loans  made  by  Cowger's  pre- 
vloas  company,  Cowger  Mortgage  and 
Realty.  The  company  began  to  generate  Its 
own  loans  and  by  the  mid-'708  became  "com- 
fortably" profitable. 


Miller  Bays  the  company  always  made  a 
profit,  but  not  very  big  onea  in  the  early 
years.  "I  think  one  year  we  made  $400."  he 


The  business  had  been  operating  only 
seven  months  when  Cowger  died  of  a  heart 
attack.  The  remaining  five  employees 
bought  Cowger's  stock  from  hto  estate  and 
assumed  pwnerahlp. 

"It  waa  a  great  personal  loss,"  Bflller  says. 
Cowger  "was  a  really  fine  man.  a  great  rep- 
resentatilre.  an  excellent  mayor  and  a  good 
mortgage  banker." 

Miller  has  made  it  a  point  to  keep  the 
"Cowger"  In  Cowger  Ac  MOler. 

The  n«ne  of  the  company  will  always  in- 
clude Coiwger.  "A  lot  of  pe(n>le  have  asked 
me  why  t  kept  (the  Cowger  name),  and  the 
only  answer  I  have  to  tiecause  of  my  total  re- 
spect for  the  man,"  MlUer  says.  "As  long  as 
I'sm  calling  the  shots,  the  name  wlU  stay." 

The  company  remained  independent  until 
1980.  when  it  was  bought  by  South  East 
Federal  Savings,  wtilch  merged  in  1982  with 
the  now-defunct  Uncoln  Federal  Savings  A 
Loan  Aaaociation. 

When  Uncoln  Federal  become  insolvent 
tn  early  1986.  the  SJkL  raised  coital  by  sell- 
ing Cowger  &  Miller  to  First  Atlantic  Sav- 
ings of  Flainf  ield.  N  J. 

Miller,  who  retained  the  top  poslti(m  In 
the  firm,  says  the  transition  was  smooth. 

"It  ha*  been  a  really  good  relationship 
with  First  Atlantic."  MlUer  says.  "They've 
aUowed  as  to  operate  with  total  autonomy." 

The  company  brokered  $338  million  In 
loans  and  added  $100  million  worth  of  loans 
for  servicing  in  1986. 

And  Cowger  Ac  Miller  recently  opened  an 
Indlanapolto  office  and  plans  to  have  offices 
in  NashviUe.  Memphto  and  KnoxvUle, 
Tenn.,  and  Coltunbus.  by  year's  end.  last 
year,  the  company  earned  $1.4  million  on 
revenues  of  $14.6  million. 

The  company's  servicing  portfoUo  was 
$878  million  as  of  Jan.  31,  and  should  be  $1 
billion  by  summer. 

MOler  credits  the  company's  success  to  its 
employees. 

Edward  W.  Humphries,  president  of 
Cowger  ^  MlUer,  says  MlUer  has  "a  remark- 
able intuition  about  people,"  and  is  "never 
afraid  to  give  somebody  a  chance,  even  if 
their  crodentiato  may  not  match  their  job." 

Humphries  was  a  saxophonist  when  he 
Joined  the  company  in  1971.  "He  gave  me  a 
chance,"  Humphries  says.  "I'U  never  forget 
what  he  told  me:  'If  It  doesn't  work  out,  I 
want  to  be  able  to  look  you  in  the  eye  and 
teU  you  so.' " 

As  Miller  has  delegated  some  responslbU- 
ities,  he  has  been  able  to  devote  more  time 
to  a  part-time  avocation— Thoroughbred 
breeding;  He's  bred  and  trained  horses  at 
hto  16-a(re  farm  in  Pewee  VaUey  for  almost 
nine  years. 

"I  have  a  lot  of  fun  with  It,  and  make  a 
Uttle  mohey  too,"  MlUer  says. 

He  keeps  about  a  doeen  horses  now, 
through  a  few  years  ago  he  had  as  many  as 
20.  Most  of  the  horse  operation  to  devoted  to 
serving  other  trainers,  who  use  the  farms 
half-mUe  training  track,  he  says. 

MiUer's  biggest  success  was  with  Need  A 
Dime,  a  horse  he  bought  for  $5,000  at  a 
ChurchlU  Downs  claiming  race  in  the  late 
1970s.  The  horse  won  about  $100,000  during 
her  career  with  MlUer.  ttwiiiHiwy  a  $37,000 
win  at  the  Hibiscus  Stakes  in  Hialeah,  Fla., 
in  1977.  He  sold  the  horse  for  $110,000  in 
1979. 

MUler  and  hto  wife  of  nine  years,  Deanna. 
Uve  in  a  S.OOO-sQuare  foot,  circular  home. 


copied  from  country  singer  Johnny  Cash's 
NashviUe  home,  at  the  Pewee  Valley  farm. 

Deq>ite  hto  outside  interests.  MlUer  says 
it's  hto  work  he  loves  the  most.  "I  can't 
think  of  anything  rd  rather  be  than  a  mort- 
gage banker. 


NATIONAL  AGRICULTURE  DAY 

•  Mr.  QUAYLE.  Mr.  President,  on 
March  20,  National  Asriculture  Day. 
we  honored  our  Nation's  No.  1  indus- 
try and  the  dedicated  men  and  women 
whose  strength  has  made  it  great- 
America's  farmers.  Agriculture  is  my 
State  of  Indiana's  and  our  country's 
most  inumrtant  industry,  employing 
over  21  million  Americans,  or  one-fifth 
of  the  Nation's  workers,  and  acco\mt- 
ing  for  over  20  percent  of  the  UJ5. 
gross  national  product. 

American  agriculture  is  as  strong 
today  as  It  has  been  for  the  past  two 
centuries.  In  a  society  Imown  to  the 
world  as  a  leader  in  industrial  and 
technological  production,  the  United 
States  still  devotes  over  40  percent  of 
its  land  to  the  production  of  food  and 
fiber. 

In  Indiana.  I  am  proud  to  say,  our 
farm  economy  is  on  the  mend.  Many 
of  my  State's  39.000  farmers,  and 
those  who  make  their  living  from  in- 
dustries supplying  the  farm  are  seeing 
signs  of  improvement.  While  record 
Federal  payments  have  buoyed  net 
farm  income,  falling  input  costs, 
better  livestock  prices,  and  declining 
interest  rates  have  together  done 
much  to  improve  the  overall  economy. 

But,  Mr.  President,  I  must  remind 
my  colleagues  that  times  are  stiU  very 
tough  for  our  farm  families  and  agri- 
businesses who  continue  to  struggle. 
There  are  problems  in  the  Farm 
Credit  System,  and  falling  commodity 
prices  and  declining  land  values  con- 
tinue to  plague  even  our  farm  manag- 
ers. 

While  Congress  will  attempt  to  ad- 
dress each  of  these  problems  this 
year— and  while  we  should— what  our 
agricultural  economy  needs  most  is 
stability.  Our  farmers,  agribusiness- 
men,  and  others  in  the  production  and 
marketing  chain  need  the  ability  to 
make  long-term  commitments.  Howev- 
er, Congress  has  the  habit  of  approv- 
ing short-term  solutions  yearly,  which 
lead  to  (xmfuslon,  frustration,  and  dis- 
trust among  our  agriculture  commimi- 
ty. 

In  1985,  when  Congress  passed  the 
Food  Security  Act,  it  was  a  big  first 
step  in  moving  our  farm  programs  in 
the  right  direction.  And  while  I  did 
not  agree  with  certain  provisions  of 
the  bill.  I  believe  that  this  farm  legis- 
lation must  be  given  the  time  and  op- 
portimlty  to  work.  Therefore,  I  will 
oppose  any  major  structural  changes 
to  the  1985  farm  bill  that  may  be  de- 
bated this  year  in  Congress. 

Recently.  I  had  the  opportunity  to 
talk  with  hundreds  of  Hoosier  farmers 
about  the  farm  bill  during  a  series  of 


farm  meetings  that  I  sponaored  in  In- 
diana in  February.  While  many  told 
me  that  they  have  experienced  prob- 
lems and  understandable  confusion  in 
adjusting  to  this  most  complicated 
farm  program,  a  majority  of  Indiana 
farmers  supported  its  continued  imple- 
mentation. 

The  predominate  concern  I  heard 
during  these  meetings— and  one  prob- 
lem that  Congress  cannot  ignore— is 
the  continued  deterioration  of  the 
Farm  Credit  System.  The  various 
Farm  Credit  Service  banks  represent 
our  Nation's  largest  farm  lender,  and 
serious  erosion  of  bank  reserves,  along 
with  high  interest  rates  and  inconsist- 
encies in  the  administration  of  bank 
policies,  are  a  direct  threat  to  the 
future  health  of  our  farm  economy. 
Any  legislation  designed  to  assist  the 
Farm  Credit  System  should  provide 
competitive  and  stable  interest  rates 
to  farmers/borrowers;  encourage 
system  stability  and  consistency  in 
policy  administration;  and  attempt  to 
protect  the  stockholder's  investment 
in  the  form  of  System  stock. 

Mr.  President,  on  National  Agricul- 
ture Day  we  salute  our  Nation's  No.  1 
industry  and  the  tireless  Individuals 
who  have  made  it  strong.  But  we  must 
recognize  that  we  still  have  much  to 
do  to  ensure  a  bright  future.  Our 
country  is  no  stranger  to  adversity. 
And.  as  in  the  past,  the  American 
spirit,  which  brought  our  Nation  to 
greatness,  will,  if  once  again  united, 
endure  these  hard  times  and  prevail.* 


NATIONAL  AGRICULTURE  DAY 

•  Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  lend  my  voice  to  the  many  who  re- 
membered but  missed  the  chance  to 
speak  on  the  importance  of  agricul- 
ture to  this  Nation  on  National  Agri- 
culture Day  celebrated  every  yeau-  on 
March  20.  It  is  important  for  us  to  re- 
member that  farming  is  still  America's 
most  important  Industry. 

Farming  provides  food  and  fiber  for 
millions  around  the  world  and  creates 
Jobs  for  nearly  25  million  Americans. 
During  the  last  full  marketing  year, 
American  farmers  sold  more  than  140 
billion  dollars  worth  of  conmuxllties. 
The  average  output  of  one  American 
farmer  feeds  116  other  people,  includ- 
ing 20  people  in  foreign  countries. 

The  scope  of  U.S.  agriculture  is  truly 
ama^ng.  Only  2  percent  of  our  popu- 
lation lives  on  farms,  but  the  output  of 
this  2  percent  is  staggering.  About 
one-fifth  of  all  agricultural  gcxxls  in 
world  trade  originate  on  American 
farms.  American  farmers  exported 
more  than  26  billion  dollars  worth  of 
commodities  last  year  which  provided 
a  $5  billion  agriculture  trade  surplus. 
Agriculture  was  one  of  the  few  indus- 
tries to  show  a  positive  balance  in 
international  trade. 

All  Americans  need  to  remember 
that  every  $1  billion  of  farm  commod- 


ities exported  creates  30.000  Jobs.  In 
addition  to  this  it  is  important  to  re- 
member that  what  farmers  purchase 
to  produce  their  commodities  also  cre- 
ates Jobs  for  other  Americans.  For  ex- 
ample, farmers  iise  6.5  million  tons  of 
steel,  requiring  the  efforts  of  40,000 
workers.  Even  if  a  family  does  not 
have  a  worlter  employed  in  an  agricul- 
turally related  field,  America's  farm 
effort  hits  every  home  In  food  avail- 
ability and  cost.  Everyone  eats  and 
low-food  costs  in  America  are  legend- 
ary. Because  American  farmers  are  bo 
efficient  and  productive  American  con- 
sumers spend  less  of  their  disposable 
income  on  food  than  any  other  con- 
sumer in  the  worl(L 

We  here  in  Congress  need  to  remem- 
ber this  fact  when  debating  Govern- 
ment involvement  in  farming.  We  face 
today  one  of  the  most  severe  crises  in 
agriculture  since  the  Great  Depres- 
sion. Farmers  continue  to  face  huge 
debt  burdens  brought  about  by  mis- 
guided Federal  monetary  and  fiscal 
policies  of  the  previous  administra- 
tion. They  have  suffered  severly  from 
the  inflation  of  the  I970's  and  the  dis- 
inflation of  the  1980's.  While  we  here 
in  the  Senate  debate  the  future  of  the 
farm  credit  sjrstem,  the  needs  of  com- 
mercial agricultural  bankers,  the  high 
cost  of  the  Federal  deficit  and  budget 
busting  social  legislation,  let  us  re- 
member the  basis  of  the  capital  forma- 
tion of  this  country.  It  lies  in  agricul- 
ture, mining,  and  timber.  All  basic  in- 
dustries, aU  in  need  of  our  support. 

Today  let  us  especially  remember 
our  farmers  and  farm  workers  who 
continue  to  find  ways  to  produce  an 
abundant  supply  of  food  and  fiber  for 
the  world's  lowest  price.* 


NUTRITION,  PHYSICAL  FITNESS 
AND  A  STRONG  AMERICA 

•  Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  Ameri- 
ca's security,  economy  and  general 
well-being  depend  on  many  factors. 
We  hear  regular  appeals  for  a  strong 
military,  stable  trade  relations,  a  pro- 
ductive work  force,  and  all  the  other 
elements  that  are  responsible  for  our 
exemplary  republic— and  well  we 
should.  But  today  I  wotdd  like  to  rec- 
ognize another  element  essential  to 
prosperity  and  stability,  and  that  is 
the  place  of  physical  fitness  and  nutri- 
tion in  America's  success  formula. 

Americans  have  in  recent  years  been 
chided  for  the  "middleclass  paunch" 
and  the  "midriff  bulge".  Reference  to 
these  modem  symbols  of  affluence  are 
usually  made  in  Jest,  but  obesity  is  a 
significant  problem  in  our  Nation. 

As  an  avid  Jogger,  I  realize  the  diffi- 
culty of  staying  in  shape  while  in- 
volved in  an  otherwise  sedentary  life- 
style. But  I  also  realize  the  benefits  of 
exercise  and  watching  the  dally  diet. 
The  time  and  effort  pays  off  physical- 
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ly,  mantally,  and  In  other  immeasur- 
able wasfs. 

Am  an  example  of  success  In  over- 
oaminv  the  challenges  of  being  over- 
weiiiit,  I  submit  to  the  record  excerpts 
of  an  aiUde  puldWted  last  month  in 
the  Nation's  Business  magaaine.  The 
■objeet  is  Sybfl  Ferguson,  a  resident  of 
Re^^burg,  ID  and  founder  of  the  Diet 
Center.  With  over  2.000  centers  across 
the  United  States.  Sybil  has  shown 
that  weight«ontrol  is  not  only  possi- 
ble but  that  there  is  expert  help  from 
those  who  have  experienced  the  prob- 
iMn.  She  has  helped  thousands  who 
Just  needed  a  good  plan  and  some  posi- 
tive encouragement. 

The  article  follows: 

Dtom  the  Nations  Bustneas.  December 

1»M] 

OnxB  or  A  Natior 

(By  AllsoD  Thrasher) 

At  lit  poundi  SybQ  Ferguaon  suffered 
the  diettaw  (nistrttkini  of  many  Americans. 
A  bouBSwife  in  Rextourc.  Idaho,  with  five 
diUdren.  Perguson  aaya  that  ahe  was  always 
dtettnc  always  hungry,  always  overweight. 
She  was  aho^ad  into  action  when  necessary 
Mtgenr  had  to  be  pos^xmed  because  tests 
showed  ahe  waa  aertoualy  malnourished. 

With  here  doctor^  help,  she  devised  a 
aound  diet  that  not  cmly  nourished  her  but 
also  bdped  her  buHd  good  eating  habits. 
She  diuiiped  mora  than  SO  pounds. 

like  story  does  not  end  there.  Friends  and 
ottaen  refewed  to  Ferguson  by  her  doctor 
Siked  her  for  help  with  their  own  weight 
probleflM.  Reoomlsing  the  business  poten- 
tial In  helping  others  achieve  their  weight 
goals,  she  opened  her  first  Diet  Center  in 
19M.  In  1973  ahe  sold  her  first  franchise. 

Today  her  frandiiaes,  which  sell  for 
$13,000  or  $34,000  depauUng  on  the  area's 
population  count,  total  well  over  2.000.  The 
aoee-frumpy  housewife  who  never  dreamed 
of  staittng  a  busineaB  fllea  around  the  coun- 
try In  a  private  plane  vlstlng  thousands  of 
Diet  Center  counaelora  who  have  helped  2.5 
mflUon  Americans  loae  weight  the  Sybil  Fer- 
goson  way.  Diet  Center's  gross  revenues 
were  $i$.l  million  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
last  Match. 

Fmuson  aayi  that  one  Diet  Center's 
strengths  is  that  all  the  counselors  are  for- 
merly overweight  and  went  through  the 
praciam.  In  fact,  the  franchisees  themselves 
must  be  former  Diet  Center  clients. 

"Unleaa  you  have  experienced  the  heart- 
ache of  being  overweight,  you  can't  really 
undentand  wliat  It  means  to  the  client  to  be 
tax."  she  says.  "There  is  no  way  some  skinny 
model  is  going  to  tell  me  how  to  lose 
weight."* 


APOHANISTAN:  LETTERS  FROM 
THE  STATE  OF  IDAHO 

•  Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
last  December  the  brutal  Soviet  occu- 
pation of  Afghanistan  entered  its  8th 
year.  The  honfble  condition  of  hiunan 
rights  in  Afghanistan  was  recently  de- 
scribed in  a  United  Nations  report  as: 
"A  Situation  Approaching  Genocide." 

As  chairman  of  the  congressional 
task  force  on  Afghanistan.  I  have  re- 
ceived thousands  of  letters  from  Amer- 
icans across  the  Nation  who  are  out- 
raged at  the  senseless  atrocities  being 


committed  today  in  Afghanistan. 
Many  of  these  letters  are  from  Ameri- 
cans who  are  shocked  at  this  Nation's 
relative  silence  about  the  Genocide 
taking  place  in  Afghanistan. 

In  the  weeks  and  months  ahead,  I 
plan  to  share  some  of  these  letters 
with  my  colleagues.  I  will  insert  into 
the  RccoRO  two  letters  each  day  from 
various  States  in  the  Nation.  Today,  I 
submit  two  letters  from  the  State  of 
Idaho  and  ask  that  they  be  printed  In 
theRxcoRO. 

The  letters  follow: 

Dkar  Mr.  HuMPHBrr.  I  have  Just  read  the 
article  in  the  Reader's  Digest  Mareh  1986 
concerning  Afghanistan.  I  was  appalled.  I 
was  fully  aware  in  1979  that  Afghanistan 
was  being  run  over  but  the  atrocities  that 
have  occurred  are  unbelievable.  This  infor- 
mation has  been  withheld  much  too  long. 
We  are  already  7  years  too  slow  but  certain- 
ly not  too  late  to  do  something.  The  ques- 
tion that  I  have  now  is  "What  is  the  United 
States  doing  to  help  these  people?"  They 
are  humans,  as  you  and  I,  with  families  that 
they  love  and  hold  dear.  There  is  no  value 
to  life  as  far  as  the  invading  Russian  troops 
are  concerned.  I  cannot  believe  that  we  will 
sit  back  and  let  this  happen  to  humanity  at 
any  place  in  the  world.  I  think  the  Russians 
are  laughing  at  us— and  not  behind  our 
backs  but  right  in  our  faces.  Certainly  we 
cannot  let  this  outrage  continue.  I  think  it 
is  past  time  to  get  ourselves  pulled  together 
to  stop  this  carnage.  The  Russians  have 
time  and  time  again  dealt  unfairly  with  hu- 
maaity  anywhere  on  the  globe  that  they 
have  desired.  We  cannot  let  this  continue.  I 
firmly  believe  that  if  we  go  with  a  strong 
hand  that  they  will  back  down.  They  cer- 
tainly do  not  want  a  war.  They  are  current- 
ly playing  the  game  they  want.  Let's  start 
calUng  our  own  shots.  I  think  they  will  back 
down  and  be  quiet,  but  we  have  got  to  let 
them  know  that  we  wiU  not  tolerate  this  be- 
havior any  longer  at  any  place  in  the  world. 

Flease.  Please,  Please.  For  my  family  and 
yours  and  our  proud  country,  it  is  time  that 
the  United  States  did  whatever  was  neces- 
sary to  stop  these  terrible  crimes. 
Sincerely  and  earnestly, 

Natalie  Millimctom. 

Blackfoot,  ID. 

Dear  Snu  It  is  hard  for  me  to  describe  my 
feelings  about  what  is  going  on  in  Afghani- 
stan. We  have  another  Hitler  situation  on 
hand  again  while  the  free  world  stands  by 
and  watches  human  beings  being  slaugh- 
tered. I  know  some  of  our  leaders  want  us  to 
negotiate.  When  do  we  decide  to  stand  up 
for  freedom  again?  When  it  is  economically 
or  politically  feasible  to  do  so?  I  and  my 
family  and  many  Americans  seem  to  have  a 
lot  more  questions  than  we  do  answers  these 
days.  Are  we  so  busy  enjoying  our  own  free- 
dom and  prosperity  that  we  don't  have  time 
for  others  seeking  the  same  thing?  What 
bothers  me  even  more  than  what  the  com- 
munists are  getting  by  with  around  the 
world  is  the  matter  of  exposiuv.  It  seems 
when  we  were  in  Vietnam  and  did  some- 
thing wrong  or  immoral  or  our  CIA  messes 
up,  the  whole  country  knows  about  our 
shortcomings.  How  come  our  press  and  Con- 
gress doesn't  expose  Russia  for  who  they 
are  and  all  the  immoral  things  they  are  en- 
gaged in  around  the  world?  Are  we  our  own 
worst  enemies?  And  I  think,  sir,  the  next 
time  we  have  a  Watergate  or  its  likes  that 
we  punish  the  people  involved  and  not  the 


system.  Our  CIA  and  security  organizations 
are  handcuffed  into  doing  very  little.  But 
back  to  Afghanistan,  (We  should  rename  It 
Hell  on  Earth),  I  say  we  do  whatever  we 
have  to,  to  fight  whUe  there  is  still  time.  We 
will  reap  what  we  sow  in  the  end.  It's  time 
we  gave  more  than  Up  service  to  the  world 
sltuatioil  May  Ood  forgive  us  for  our  short- 
slghtedncfls.  We  have  plenty  of  history  to 
prove  we  can't  negotiate  peace  and  have  It 
mean  anything  with  the  communists. 
Sincerely, 

JXRKT  Marthi  . 
Boisx,  ID.o 


CONCLUSION  OP  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  morning  busi- 
ness be  closed.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If 
there  i4  no  further  morning  business, 
without  objection,  morning  business  is 
closed. 

Bdr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDERS  FOR  TOMORROW 

ADJomuniKifT  mrrn.  a  p  Ji . 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today,  it 
stand  in  adjournment  imtil  tomorrow 
at  2  o'clock  p.m. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

CALL  or  THX  CALKRDAR 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  on  tomorrow 
the  can  of  the  calendar  under  rule 
VIII  be  waived.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

RXSOLUnORS  OR  MOTIORS 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  on  tomorrow 
no  resolutions  or  motions  over  imder 
the  rule  come  over.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

von  AT  3  P.K. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
cleared  this  with  the  distlng\iished  as- 
sistant Republican  leader  and  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  North  Caroli- 
na, who  is  the  manager  for  the  opposi- 
tion on  the  other  side.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  vote  on  the 
motion  to  invoke  cloture  occur  tomor- 
row at  8  o'clock  p.m.  without  the  man- 
datory quorum  in  advance  thereof. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

DIVISIOH  OP  Tim 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  for 
debate  during  the  1  hour  under  the 
rule  on  tomorrow  be  equally  divided 
between  the  majority  and  minority 
leader  or  their  designe^^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
TOMORROW  AT  2  P.M. 

Bftr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  if  there 
be  no  further  business  to  come  before 
the  Senate,  I  move,  in  accordance  with 
the  order  previously  entered,  that  the 
Senate  stand  in  adjournment  until  the 
hour  of  2  o'clock  p.m.  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to  and,  at 
6:29  p.m..  the  Senate  adjourned  imtil  2 
p.m.  tomorrow,  March  24, 1987. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by 
the  Senate  March  23, 1987: 

DsPARTMKirr  OF  Statx 

Sol  Polansky,  of  Maryland,  a  career 
member  of  the  Senior  Foreign  Service,  class 
of  Minister-Counselor,  to  be  Ambassador 
Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  the  People's 
Republic  of  Bulgaria. 

John  Shad,  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  to 
be  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipo- 
tentiary of  the  United  States  to  the  King- 
dom of  the  Netherlands. 


Sherman  M.  Funk,  of  Maryland,  to  be  in- 
spector general.  Department  of  State,  new 
position. 

Trs  Judiciaxt 

Siisan  Wittenberg  liebeler,  of  California, 
to  be  UJ3.  circuit  judge  for  the  Federal  Cir- 
cuit vice  Shlro  Kashlwa,  retired. 

Dkpartiodit  op  Educatioh 

LeOree  S.  Daniels,  of  Pennsylvania,  to  be 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Civil  Rights,  Depart- 
ment of  Education,  vice  Harry  M.  Singleton, 
resigned. 

Bonnie  Oulton.  of  California,  to  be  Assist- 
ant Secretary  for  Vocational  and  Adult  Edu- 
cation,   Department    of    Education,    vice 
Robert  Melvln  Worthlngton,  resigned. 
Natioxal  CouHcn.  on  Educational 

RBSRARCH  AHS  iMPROVKHXirT 

James  L.  Usry,  of  New  Jersey,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  National  CouncU  on  Educa- 
tion Research  and  Improvement  for  a  term 
expiring  September  30.  1989,  vice  J.  Floyd 
Hall,  term  expired. 

National  Foundation  on  thx  Arts  and  the 
huvanitixs 

Nancy  Clark  Reynolds,  of  Virginia,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  National  Museum  Services 
Board  for  a  term  expiring  December  6, 1991, 
vice  Ann  Dtmcan  Haf fner,  term  expired. 
In  trx  Air  Force 

The  following-named  officer  for  appoint- 
ment to  the  grade  of  lieutenant  general  on 
the  retired  list  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
title  10,  United  SUtes  Code,  section  1370: 

Lt.  Gen.  John  L.  Plckitt,  451-44-07 19PR. 
U.S.  Air  Force. 

INTHE  Armt 

The  following-named  officer  for  appoint- 
ment to  the  grade  indicated,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  sec- 
tion 601(a),  in  conjunction  with  assignment 
to  a  position  of  importance  and  responsibU- 


ity  designated  by  the  President  under  title 
10,  United  States  Code,  section  601(a): 
7*0  be  lieutenant  general 

MaJ.  Oen.  Donald  S.  Plhl,  547-60-045X 
U.S.  Army. 

The  following-named  officer  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
section  601,  to  be  as^gned  to  a  position  of 
importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  section  601: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

U.  Oen.  William  H.  Schneider,  467-44- 
5291,  UJS.  Army. 

IntheNavt 

The  following-named  officer,  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
section  5140(a),  to  be  assigned  as  deputy 
Judge  advocate  general  of  the  Navy: 

Capt.  Everette  D.  Stumbaugh,  432-64- 
6986/2500,  Judge  Advocate  Oeneral's  Corps, 
U.S.  Navy. 

The  following-named  rear  admirals  (lower 
half)  of  the  Reserve  of  the  U.S.  Navy  for 
permanent  promotion  to  the  grade  of  rear 
admiral  in  the  line  and  staff  corps,  as  indi- 
cated, pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  title  10, 
United  States,  section  5912: 

unrestricted  line  oppicers 
John  Joseph  Sweeney 
Kenneth  Edward  Myatt 
Jack  Stephen  Smith 
Martin  William  Leukhardt 

UNRXSTRICTKD  line  OPPICEK  (TAR) 

Albert  Eugene  Rieder 

MEDICAL  CORPS  OFFICER 

James  John  Cerda 

SUPPLY  CORPS  OPPICER 

Philip  Arthur  Whltacre 

CIVIL  ENGINXER  CORPS  OFFICER 

David  Oliver  Smart  IV 
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&  461.  THK  FOOD  IRRADIATION 
BAFSTY  ACT 


HON.  JOHN  H.  CHAFEE 


>1S  or  TBI  DHITSD  STATKS 


Mondaft  March  23. 1987 

m  ICr.  CHAVKB.  Mr.  Prerident,  In  the 
imx  of  eontlnuliig  doubts  about  the 
mtt/tr  ot  Inadtetkm  m  a  means  of  pre- 
MrvtDK  food,  the  beat  course  of  action 
la  the  cautious  one. 

That  ia  why  I  have  coqMnsored 
&  461.  Ifglslatiwi  whk^  would  block 
new  apitUcatlons  of  food  irradiation 
tedmolosy  until  Irradiated  food  can 
be  proven  safe  for  human  consump- 
tion. Tliis  is  an  important  consumer 
protoetlan  measure,  and  I  urge  the 
Senate  to  move  swiftly  on  it 

Food  Irrartlatlon  is  a  process  under 
which  food  can  be  infeserved  by  expos- 
ing it  to  low  levds  of  icmizing  radi- 
•tfan— thus  kiUins  insects  and  bacteria 
that  lead  to  spoilage.  Prior  to  1983.  ir- 
radiation was  approved  for  use  in  only 
a  few  carefully  prescribed  instances: 
To  inhibit  qtrouting  in  potatoes,  for 
example,  or  to  klU  insects  in  harvested 
wheat.  SInoe  1083.  however.  FDA  and 
USDA  have  moved  to  expand  the  ap- 
proved uses  of  food  irradiation  tech- 
nology to  include  herbs  and  spices, 
pock,  and  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables— 
an  ezpanakm  which  the  research  avail- 
aide  does  not  appear  to  warrant. 

On  the  basis  of  exisUng  data,  it 
cannot  be  said  with  certainty  either 
that  food  irradiation  is  safe  or  that  it 
is  harmful  As  part  of  its  review  of  the 
safety  of  the  process,  FDA  looked  at 
rnxne  than  400  studies,  rejecting  all 
but  67  as  unsound.  Of  the  67  studies 
that  remained,  approximately  half 
concluded  that  food  irradiation  was 
BBltn  the  other  concluded  that  it 
waant.  This  hardly  warrants  permit- 
ting further  applications  of  irradiation 
technology. 

8.  461  would  block  these  recent  ex- 
pansions of  food  irradiation  until  an 
independent  review  of  safety  of  the 
process  can  be  conducted  by  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences.  Equally  as 
important,  8.  461  would  tighten  label- 
ing requirements  for  foods  which  may 
still  be  irradiated.  For  example,  under 
the  current  regulations,  foods  that 
have  been  irradiated  must  be  labeled 
as  sodi.  but  foods  that  contain  an  irra- 
diated ingredient  need  not  be.  S.  461 
would  correct  this  and  other  deficien- 
cies in  the  labeling  requirements  that 
apply  to  irradiated  food. 

Hr.  Preaidait.  there  is  no  reason  to 
rush  ahead  with  new  applications  of  a 
technology  whose  safety  has  not  yet 


been  clearly  established.  No  studies 
have  been  done  on  its  long-term  effect 
on  human  health.  And  thus  far,  there 
haa  been  little  demand  for  the  benefits 
that  irradiation  may  offer;  on  the  con- 
trary, consumer  resistance  to  the  tech- 
nology has  been  widespread  and  vlgor- 
oua  To  move  forward  on  food  irradia- 
tion at  this  point  would  be  to  run  an 
unnecessary  risk,  one  from  which  we 
ha^  little  to  gain  and  much  to  lose. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  lend  their 
support  to  this  measure,  so  that  it  may 
receive  speedy  and  favorable  consider- 
ation in  the  Senate.* 


NATIONAL  ENERGY  SECURITY 
ACT 


HON.  RICHARD  H.  BAKER 

OP  LOTTISIAM A 
tS  THE  HODSK  OF  REPBZSKNTATIVXS 

Monday,  March  23, 1987 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  intro- 
ducing legislation  to  protect  America's  domes- 
tic dl  production.  Hie  drop  in  world  oH  prices 
has  crippled  domestic  producers  arxl  has  dan- 
gerously increased  U.S.  dependence  on  for- 
eign oil. 

I'm  sure  my  colleagues  (oin  me  in  not  want- 
ing to  repeat  the  oil  crises  of  1973  and  1979. 
Thoee  who  wish  to  avoid  the  past  would  do 
well  to  take  heed  of  recent  facts.  Our  depend- 
ence on  foreign  oil  has  risen  dramatically  from 
27  percent  of  domestic  consumption  in  1985 
to  3t  percent  at  present  Domestic  drilling  de- 
creased by  over  44  percent  between  1985 
and  1986,  an  unprecedented  industry  decline. 
The  Department  of  Energy  has  estimated  ttiat 
we  coukj  reach  over  50  percent  dependence 
on  imports  by  early  1990. 

This  growing  deperxjency  has  unsettting  im- 
pKcalions  for  the  independence  of  the  United 
States  in  foreign  affairs.  A  recent  article  in  the 
New  RepublK  documented  the  effect  depend- 
ence on  foreign  oil  can  have  on  a  country. 

*  *  *  Japan  is  the  most  devout  adherent  in 
the  developed  world  of  the  Arab  economic 
Iwyeott  of  Israel.  J^Muaese  industry  not 
only  meticulously  olMerves  every  provision 
of  tbe  boycott.  It  goes  well  beyond  by  avoid- 
ing connections  with  Israel  that  the  Arab 
world  might  possibly  view  adversely.*  *  * 

Why  such  extensive  Japanese  compliance 
with  the  Arab  lx>3rcott?  Although  Japanese 
dependence  on  Arab  oil  has  decreased  from 
the  90  percent  levels  of  the  last  1970's,  50  to 
55  percent  of  Japanese  oil  still  comes  from 
Arak  States,  with  another  10  percent  pur- 
chased from  Iran. 

Those  Members  of  Congress  who  wish  to 
see  the  United  States  continue  in  its  rote  as 
leader  of  ttie  free  world  wouW  do  well  to  con- 
side*  ttie  importance  of  a  domestic  oil  supply. 

Of  additional  corx^m  is  the  impact  the  drop 
in  ol  prices  has  had  on  Vne  U.S.  economy. 
ThowsarKls  of  workers  have  been  tfvown  out 
of  work  and  the  cost  of  Imported  oil  has 


raised  the  trade  defk:it  by  billions.  It  is  foolhar- 
dy to  support  OPEC  ftooding  of  our  markets 
because  k  rrxxnentarily  helps  a  few  industries, 
when  in  the  k>ng  run  it  imperils  our  national 
security.  OPEC's  prtee  cuts  must  be  seen  for 
what  they  are.  an  effort  to  daim  an  increased 
market  sUsre  »nd  gain  greater  leverage  over 
the  White  House. 

The  lenislation  that  I've  introduced  to  head 
off  another  oil  crisis  imposes  a  variable  oil 
import  fee  when  imports  constitute  over  35 
percent  of  consumption  and  the  average 
work!  prioe  is  betow  $22  per  bsrrel  for  crude 
and  $24  per  barrel  for  petroleum  products. 
The  addntonal  fee  for  petroleum  products  is  to 
keep  our  domestic  refirteries  competitive.  This 
bill  will  provkle  an  incentive  for  producers  to 
keep  marginal  wells  open  and  expkxe  for  new 
reserves. 

The  Seaetsry  of  Energy,  Mr.  Herrington's 
recent  report  on  Energy  Security  mede  these 
supportive  corTNnents  about  a  variable  oil 
Import  fee: 

A  varlahle  import  fee  would  raise  U.S.  oil 
prices  only  to  the  extent  that  world  oU 
prices  fall  t>elow  some  designated  price.  *  *  * 
Proponents  of  a  fee  to  maintain  Investment 
suggest  a  level  of  at  least  $20  to  (22  per 
barrel. 

A  variable  fee  would  give  producers  addi- 
tional price  assurances  that  would  reduce 
the  risks  of  new  oil  investments.  A  higher 
price  floer  would  Increase  the  profitability 
of  oil  investments.  Even  if  oU  prices  never 
reached  a  price  floor  below  current  prices, 
such  a  fieor  would  remove  the  possibility  of 
very  low  prices— and  thus  make  investors 
more  wllVng  to  make  oil  Investments. 

A  variatile  oU  import  fee  benefits  the  do- 
mestic oQ  Industry  by  supporting  n.S.  oil 
prices.  Industry  profits,  and  employment  in 
the  Industry.  A  variable  fee  also  provides 
energy  security  benefits  by  reducing  de- 
pendence on  foreign  oil.  Unlike  a  fixed  fee, 
a  variable  fee  would  raise  U.S.  prices  only  to 
the  legislated  level  and  would  prevent  for- 
eign suppliers  from  offsetting  part  of  the 
fee  to  preserve  their  n.S.  sales. 

The  fee  wouM  be  the  difference  between 
the  $22  or  $24  per  barrel  target  prices  and 
the  work!  oil  price.  For  example  if  the  worW 
price  of  crude  oil  is  $18  ttien  ttie  fee  imposed 
wouM  be  $4. 

Many  of  my  coHeagues  have  shared  with 
me  their  eorx»m  over  our  crumbling  oil  indus- 
try, however  ttwy  fear  the  effect  an  oil  import 
fee  woukl  have  on  their  constituents.  I  sympa- 
thize with  ttwir  concerns  and  have  addressed 
tliem  In  my  bill  by  dedicating  half  the  revenues 
raised  to  t>e  used  for  funding  of  the  Low 
Income  Home  Energy  Assistance  Program. 
This  will  go  far  in  provkiing  for  our  Nation's 
poorest 

Hopefuly  the  other  reverxies  raised  will  be 
used  for  reducing  the  defk:tt  Ttte  Congres- 
snnai  Budget  Offtee  has  estimated  ttiat  a  fee 
woukl  bring  in  bilKons  in  revenue.  This  woukl 
be  a  tremendous  help  in  our  effort  to  reduce 
the  defkit  arxl  meet  the  Gramm-Rudman 
goals. 


•  This  "bailee"  trmbd  identific*  statemens  or  intertion*  which  are  not  spoken  by  a  Member  of  the  Senate  on  the  floor. 
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However,  these  points  are  skienotes  to  the 
moat  crucial  aspect  addressed  by  tills  bHI: 
wtien  more  than  one-third  of  the  Nation's  dl 
supply  comes  from  foreign  imerests.  our  na- 
tional securily  is  at  risk. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  support- 
ing sn  eflCrt  to  protect  Amertea's  oil  produc- 
tion, and  ensurs  that  OPEC  never  dknates 
what  U.S.  foreign  poficy  shouM  be. 

The  text  of  my  legislatton  foltows. 

HJt.1761 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houte  of 
Repreatntmtive*   of  the    United  Statet   of 
America  in  Congree*  OMtenMed, 

aacnoN  i.  sbokt  nnx 

This  Act  may  l>e  cited  as  the  "National 
Energy  Security  Act  of  1987". 

SBC  1.  RK  on  mnsmwD  cauos  oil  and  re- 
riNKD  pnsoLBim  PKODUcre. 

(a)  la  Obtkbal.— 

(1)  iMroBinoa  or  rk.— There  is  hereby 
imposed  a  fee  on  any  petroleum  product  en- 
tered Into  the  United  States  for  use.  con- 
sumption. OT  warehousing  during  the  week 
following  any  4-week  period  if — 

(A)  the  average  international  price  of 
crude  oQ  for  such  4-we^  period  is  at  least  6 
cents  leas  than  the  national  security  energy 
prioe  for  the  calendar  quarter  in  which  such 
period  ends,  and 

(B)  the  volume  of  petroleum  products  en- 
tered into  the  United  States  for  use.  con- 
sumption, or  warehousing  during  such 
period  is  more  than  35  percent  of  the 
volume  of  petroleum  products  consumed  In 
the  United  States  during  such  period. 

(2)  Akouht  or  r^— 

(a)  Ih  oanBuu.— The  amount  of  the  fee 
imposed  by  paragraph  (1)  with  reject  to 
any  barrel  for  any  week  shall  t>e  equal  to 
the  excess  of — 

(i)  the  national  security  energy  price  for 
the  calendar  quarter  which  includes  such 
weeli.  over 

(11)  the  average  international  price  of 
crude  oil  for  the  4-week  period  preceding 
such  we^ 

(b)  FiAcnoHAL  Past  or  PAaaxL.— In  the 
case  of  a  fraction  of  a  iMrrel,  the  fee  im- 
posed by  paragnvh  (1)  shall  lie  the  same 
fraction  of  the  amount  of  such  fee  Imposed 
on  a  whole  barreL 

(3)  TnOI  RB  IS  IMFOSKD.— 

(A)  Ih  onniAL.— The  fee  imposed  by  para- 
graph (1)  shall  be  on  the  first  sale  within 
the  United  States  of  the  petroleum  product. 

(B)  9ta  Oir  dKTAIH  USES.— If— 

(i)  any  petroleum  product  entered  into  the 
United  SUtes  U  used  within  the  United 
States,  and 

(11)  before  such  use,  no  fee  was  imposed 
under  paragraph  (1). 

then  the  fee  Imposed  by  paragraph  (1)  shall 
be  on  such  use. 

(4)  liiAsnjTT  roa  pathxht  or  rix.— 

(A)  Salb.— The  fee  imposed  on  the  first 
sale  described  in  paragraph  (3XA)  shall  be 
paid  by  the  seller  thereof. 

(B)  UsB.— The  fee  Imposed  on  any  use  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (3XB)  shall  be  paid  by 
the  person  using  the  petroleum  product. 

(b)  Natio«al  Sbcdbitt  ENBiaY  Pucx;  Av- 
xsAia  IiRBUiAnoaAL  PaicB.— 
(1)  Natiohal  SBCoaiTT  KmaoT  raicx.— 
(A)  la  nswaiAi.  —For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  national  security  energy  price  for 
any  calendar  quarter  is  the  sum  of— 

(I)  the  base  price,  plus 

(II)  the  product  of  the  base  price  and  the 
inflation  adjustment  for  such  calendar 
quarter. 
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(B)  Bass  nucs.— For  purposes  of  subpara- 
grv>h  (A),  the  base  price  is— 

(1)  $22  in  the  case  of  crude  oil,  and 

(il)  $24  in  the  case  of  petroleum  products 
other  than  crude  oil. 

(c)  IHTLATIOH  AsjusTMXirr.— For  purpose 
of  subparagraph  (A),  the  Inflation  adjust- 
ment for  any  calendar  quarter  is  the  per- 
centage by  which- 

(1)  the  implicit  price  deflator  for  the  gross 
national  product  for  the  second  preceding 
calendar  quarter,  exceeds 

(11)  such  deflator  for  the  calendar  quarter 
ending  December  31, 19M. 

(D)  First  kxvisioh  or  Pucx  dbtlatoi 
usKD.— For  purposes  of  subparagrm>h  (C), 
the  1st  revision  of  the  price  deflator  shall  be 
used. 

(2)  AVKRAOK  nrTBaHATIOHAL  paicE.— For 
purposes  of  this  section,  the  average  inter- 
national price  of  crude  oil  for  any  4-week 
period  shaU  be  the  average  of  the  weighted 
average  price  per  barrel  of  crude  oil  for  each 
week  in  such  period,  as  estimated  and  put>- 
lished  in  the  Weekly  Petroleum  Status 
Report  prepared  by  the  Secretary  of  Energy 
or  his  delegate. 

(3)  PuBLiCATioH.— The  Secretary  shall 
publish  for  each  week  the  national  security 
energy  price  and  the  average  international 
prioe  determined  under  the  secticm  for  the 
preceding  4-week  period. 

(c)  DxpnTiTioiTS  AMD  Spscial  Rules.- For 
purposes  of  this  section— 

(1)  CacDE  oil.— The  term  "crude  oil"  in- 
cludes crude  oU  condensates  and  natural 
gasoline  but  does  not  include  domestic  crude 
oil  (within  the  meaning  of  section  4612(aX2) 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  C^ode  of  1986). 

(2)  Babsel.— The  term  "barrel"  means  42 
United  States  gallons. 

(3)  EzroKT.— The  term  "export"  includes 
shipment  to  a  possession  of  the  United 
SUtes. 

(4)  PxTKOLXuii  raoDDCT.- The  term  "petro- 
leum product"  includes— 

(A)  crude  oil.  and 

(B)  refined  oil.  fuels,  and  chemical  feed- 
stocks which  are  refined  or  derived  from 
crude  oU. 

(5)  Sbcretast.— The  term  "Secretary" 
means  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  or  his 
delegate. 

(6)  EZPOKTS  EZXKFT  FROM  FB.— 

(A)  In  OEMEiAL.— Under  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary,  no  fee  shall  l>e  im- 
posed under  this  Act  on  the  sale  of  any  pe- 
troleum product  for  exiwrt  or  for  resale  by 
the  purchaser  to  a  second  purchaser  for 
export. 

(B)  PRoor  or  EXPORT.- Where  any  petrole- 
um product  has  been  sold  without  payment 
of  fee  under  subparagrm>h  (A),  such  sub- 
paragraph shall  cease  to  apply  with  respect 
to  the  sale  of  such  petroleum  product 
unless,  within  the  6-month  period  which 
begins  on  the  date  of  the  sale,  the  seller  re- 
ceives proof  that  the  petroleum  product  has 
been  exported. 

(d)  Rboibiratiom.— Every  person  subject 
to  the  fee  Imposed  under  subsection  (a) 
shall  register  with  the  Secretary  at  such 
time  and  In  such  manner  as  the  Secretary 
may  prescribe. 

(e)  Procdurxs;  Rbturhs;  Peralties.— For 
purposes  of  this  Act,  except  as  provided  in 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  the 
fee  imposed  by  subsection  (a)  shall  l>e  treat- 
ed in  the  same  manner  as  the  tax  imposed 
by  section  4986  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1986. 

(f )  DEDucmiLiTT  or  Imported  Crude  On. 
Fee.— The  first  sentence  of  section  164(a)  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986  (relating 
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to  deductions  for  taxes)  is  amended  by  in- 
serting after  the  last  paragraph  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph: 

"(7)  The  fee  on  Imported  petroleum  prod- 
ucts imposed  by  section  2  of  the  National 
Energy  Security  Act  of  1987." 

(g)  ErPBcnvE  Date.— This  section  and  the 
amendment  made  by  subsection  (f)  shall 
apply  with  reject  to  sales  of  imported 
crude  oil  and  Imported  refined  petroleum 
products  in  calmrtar  quarters  beginning 
more  than  30  days  after  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act. 

SEC  S.  BSTABUSHMKNT  OF  U)W-0<001IB  HOME 
ENKBGY  ASSISTANCE  TBUST  FUND. 

(a)  IM  Geheral.— Subchapter  A  of  chapter 
98  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986  (re- 
lating to  trust  fund  code)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
section: 

"SEC  Kit.  LOW-INCOME  HOME  ENERGY  ASSIST. 
ANCE  TSU8T  njND. 

"(a)  Crxatioh  or  Trust  Fohd.— There  is 
established  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  a  trust  f  imd  to  l>e  known  as  the  'Iiow- 
Income  Home  Energy  Assistance  Trust 
Fund',  consisting  of  such  amounts  as  may  t>e 
appropriated  or  credited  to  such  Trust  Fund 
as  provided  in  this  section  or  section 
9602(b). 

"(b)  TRAHsmu  TO  Trust  Funs.— There 
are  hereby  appropriated  to  the  Low-Income 
Home  Energy  Assistance  Trust  Fund 
amounts  equivalent  to  W  the  fees  received 
in  the  Treasury  under  sectlcm  2  of  the  Nsr 
tional  Energy  Security  Act  of  1987  (relating 
to  fee  on  imported  crude  oil  and  refined  pe- 
troleum products). 

"(c)  Expehditures  From  Trust  Fuhd.— 
Amounts  in  the  Low-Income  Home  Energy 
Assistance  Trust  Fund  shall  be  available,  as 
provided  in  appropriation  Acts,  only  for  pur- 
poses of  carrying  out  the  Low-Income  Home 
Energy  Assistance  Act  of  1981. 

"(d)  Excess  Revenues  Deposited  in  Gen- 
eral Fund. — If — 

"(1)  at  the  close  of  any  fiscal  year  the  un- 
obligated balance  in  the  Low-Income  Home 
Energy  Assistance  Trust  Fund  exceeds 
$100,000,000,  and 

"(2)  the  Secretary,  after  consultation  with 
the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Himian  Serv- 
ices, deteimlnes  that  the  unobligated  l>al- 
ance  in  such  Trust  Fund  will  exceed 
$100,000,000  as  of  the  close  of  the  foUowing 
fiscal  year  if  no  transfer  is  made  under  this 
subsection. 

then  the  Secretary  shaU  transfer  to  the  gen- 
eral fund  of  the  Treasury  an  amount  equal 
to  the  excess  of  the  unobligated  balance  in 
such  Trust  Fund  over  $100,000,000. 

"(e)  Budqrtart  Treatment  op  Trust 
Fund.— The  receipts  and  disbursements  of 
the  Low-Income  Home  Energy  Assistance 
Trust  Fund  shall  not  be  included  In  the 
totals  of  the  budget  of  the  United  States 
Government  as  sulimitted  by  the  President 
or  of  the  congressional  budget  and  shall  be 
exempt  from  any  general  budget  limitation 
imposed  by  statute  on  expenditures  and  net 
lending  (budget  outlays)  of  the  United 
States  Government." 

(b)  Clerical  Amendment.— The  table  of 
sections  for  subchapter  A  of  chapter  98  of 
such  Code  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  section: 

"Sec.  9510.  Iiow-lnoome  h<»ne  energy  as- 
sistance trust  fund. 
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mBOunov 
JftmdoK  March  23. 1997 


Mr.  BMOQLM 
to  ttw  ay  «•  •(•  hMrtng  ■!  acRiw  ttw  coun- 
ty. NunMRMt  raporti  and  tludM  that  have 
In  raoant  yaara  al  indksats  that 
I  to  a  aartoua  atato  in  our  NaHon's  aduca- 
id  damanda  ara  mad*  tor  r»- 
fonm  now.  Shnpiy  put,  thto  Nilion  haa  flnaNy 
itiogntMd  tha  «M  roto  of  aducaMon  in  our 
aacMy  and  ttw  naad  tar  aubatanlial  changes 
In  puMe  aducaMon.  „,,.„„ 

I  am  not  d^wMno  tha  acuta  probtonw 
ladnfl  our  aduwional  ayatam.  I  recognizathe 
naad  Iti  hniKNa  and  amand  twtiicattonal  oo- 
oarkaMaa  tar  al.  HowaMar  I  iliunutv  boHovo 
I  faform  to  tha  raaponribWy  of  avery- 

oonwnunRy.  Tha  public  achools 
to  tha  oomaralona  of  afforts  to  Ixjik)  a 
naion-tt  to,  in  fact,  the  place  where 
tha  Mura  of  our  aodaly  lea.  We  must  mar- 
of  our  raaoMoaa  and  involve  every 
of  tha  oonvnunity  if  we  are  to  truly 
aooonipMi  our  goal  of  education  reform. 

To  addraaa  Ma  effort,  I  have  introduced  a 
XM,  KR.  627.  to  encourage  and  fadttate  the 
eatabWvnant  of  aHaiwea  between  the  public 
actwoto  and  our  private  and  nonprofit  sectors. 
TNa  iBjatoinn.  the  AH«ioe  for  Education  Act 
ealaMahaa  a  modal  grant  program  linking  the 
needs  of  our  sdwoto,  and  the  resources,  en- 
ai<gfea,  and  oonvnNmant  of  the  community  to 


are  in  eMStence  now  and  they  do 
wotIl  One  axampto  to  now  in  operation  in 
Richmond,  creating  a  partnership  between 
John  MarshaM  HK|h  School  and  Best  Products 
Ca,  Inc. 

An  artide  about  thto  unique  alliance  recently 
appeared  in  the  Richmond  News  Leader.  For 
the  benefit  of  my  ooleagues,  I  wish  to  insert 
the  Itf  toad  of  the  (vtide  into  the  Conqres- 
flKMM.  Record.  K  to  time  for  the  Federal 
Oovemment  to  promote  ttwse  important  edu- 
caflon  partnerships  and  my  biU,  H.R.  627.  will 
doiuatthaL 

[Ttom  The  Richmond  News  Leader.  Mar.  4, 
1987] 

FtoH  QoLVwa^  to  Math  Wmz— Students 

I  DULMATIC  OAIira  in  PSOGKAM 


(By  Chuck  Ik>e8) 

Three  yean  sio.  Travan  Jasper  hadn't 
thouatit  much  about  coUetes.  especially  big- 
name  «^VgTf 

Today.  Tnmm.  a  senior  at  Richmond's 
John  IfsTshslI  HIch  School  is  waiting  to 
hear  tram  aihntsrions  offices  at  Harvard. 
Pttneeton.  StanfOTd  and  Brown  universities. 

A  few  years  beck,  Travan's  twin  brother, 
Travis,  didnt  know  what  a  Scholastic  Apti- 
tude Test  was.  The  SAT  scores  of  Travis, 
now  a  Marshall  senior,  have  Jumped  150 
points  sinoe  be  first  took  the  test.  He  has 
appUed  to  odDctes  "from  the  ACC  (Atlantic 
Ooaat  Oonferenee)  to  the  Ivy  League." 

As  a  sophomore,  John  M.  Houston  strug- 
ried  thraogh  mathemstln  rlsmw  Today. 
bta  frtendi  call  J<rtm.  a  17-year-old  senior, 
"the  math  whis"  of  Marshall  High.  Hell  be 
off  to  Howard  Untverstty  next  year. 
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Ttoeae  three  Richmond  teen-agers  have 
mora  than  bright  futures  in  common. 

They  are  products  of  SnSAP.  a  special 
Marshall  High  program  designed  to  iMMSt 
gradas.  test  scores  and  college  admissions. 

SSDAF— short  for  Students  Interested  In 
Devaioplng  Academic  Potential— la  the 
brainchild  of  Dr.  Iris  T.  Metts,  who  was 
principal  of  the  former  Marshall-Walker 
High  School,  and  Joseph  N.  Anderson,  di- 
rector of  administration  for  Best  Products 
Co.  kic. 

Pour  years  ago.  Dr.  Metts  noted  with  dis- 
pleasure that  SAT  scores  at  Marahall- 
Walker  were  low.  The  school's  mean  some 
was  693.  way  below  the  national  mean  of 
897  and  far  from  what  many  colleges  and 
universities  consider  good  enough  for  admis- 
sion. 

So  Dr.  Metts  huddled  with  Anderson,  the 
man  in  charge  of  Best  Products'  adopt^a- 
school  program  already  affiliated  with  Mar- 
shall-Walker. 

Together,  the  professional  educator  and 
the  professional  businessman  sat  down  to 
find  a  way  to  raise  test  scores  of  the  school's 
black,  inner-city,  economically  disadvan- 
taged students. 

They  came  up  with  a  winner. 

The  SIDAP  formula  is  simple:  three  hours 
a  week  of  English  and  math  tutoring,  re- 
peated doses  of  SATs  and  PSATs,  cultural 
enrlohment  visits  to  museums  and  theaters, 
and  field  trips  to  colleges  In  Virginia.  North 
Caroliiut  and  the  Washington  area  to  ac- 
quaint students  with  higher  education  op- 
tlona 

SIDAP  and  Best  Products  pick  up  the  tab 
for  testing  and  travel  expenses,  but  students 
have  obligations,  too.  They  ^gn  contracts 
pledfeig  to  attend  classes  regularly,  complete 
all  homework  and  take  as  rigorous  an  aca- 
demk:  course  load  as  the  school  can  provide. 

Only  25  students  are  In  the  program  at  a 
time.  They  are  handpicked  In  their  fresh- 
man and  sophomore  years  on  the  iMsis  of 
test  scores  and  recommendations  from 
teachers. 

There  is  no  typical  profile— some  are  good 
students,  some  are  not  so  good— but  all  have 
been  identified  as  having  the  potential  to 
l>ecotne  college  material.  They  stay  in  the 
program  through  the  first  semester  of  their 
senior  year.  By  then,  nearly  all  are  honor- 
roll  students. 

Since  1983.  SIDAP  has  helped  boost  SAT 
scores  of  participating  students  into  the  900- 
to-1.100  range.  Marshall  Assistant  Principal 
Carlton  Stevens  said.  One  program  partici- 
pant scored  1,320  this  year,  he  said.  The 
mean  score  for  the  rest  of  the  school  Is  722. 

The  program  has  helped  turn  shy.  mar- 
ginal students  into  student-government 
leaders,  club  officers  and  academic  stars. 
SIDAP  students  have  been  named  as  com- 
mended National  Merit  Scholars  and  semi- 
flnalsts  on  National  Achievement  Scholar- 
ship exams. 

SIDAP  won  an  educational  excellence 
award  from  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute 
and  Bute  University  In  1985,  and  Marshall- 
Walker  officials  have  given  presentations  on 
the  program  at  seminars  in  Washington  and 
New  York. 

Locally,  SIDAP  has  been  used  as  a  model 
for  programs  in  other  city  schools. 

And  at  Marshall  High,  now  the  home  of 
SIDAP.  the  experimental  program  has  been 
extended  for  three  years. 

Last  year,  the  first  group  of  11  SIDAP 
seniors  gradiuited.  Their  SAT  scores  aver- 
aged near  1,000.  and  all  went  on  to  college. 

Now,  this  year's  senior  crop  is  raring  to  go. 

Travis  Jssper  is  quick  to  praise  SIDAP. 
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"I  cant  attribute  all  (SAT  score  gains)  to 
SIDAP,  but  it  improved  my  maturity  and 
eonfidenca  In  taking  tests,"  he  said.  "SIDAP 
itself  wooTt  make  you  a  1,300  score.  It  takes 
hard  work.  .  .  .  But  the  program  gives  you 
an  opportunity  to  go  even  further,  to  sur- 


John  Houston  agreed  the  program  is  bene- 
ficlaL 

"(SIDAP)  helped  me  mature,"  he  said.  "It 
got  me  to  study  more.  It  influenced  how  I 
thought  about  grades." 

As  John  talked.  Travis  smiled,  then  said  of 
his  frieml  "SIDAP  really  helped  John  out- 
side of  cfUB.  It  made  him  more  popular, 
brought  0ut  his  personality.  He's  now  the 
math  whis  of  the  school.  He's  a  teacher 
now." 

School  officials  smile  when  they  hear 
such  talk.  Academic  whlses  weren't  always 
popular  at  Marshall. 

"The  scliool  already  had  a  marvelous  rep- 
utaUon  far  athletics."  said  Dr.  Metts.  now 
manager  tor  community  relations  for  Rlch- 
nuxid  schools.  "We  wanted  to  establish  a 
group  of  students  interested  in  making  good 
grades  and  being  weU-rounded." 

"It's  like  a  family  approach."  said  Dayle 
T.  Dunn.  Best  Products'  adopt-a-school  co- 
ordinator. "The  love,  directicm.  exposure,  at- 
tention iind  academic  achievement  has 
given  (SIDAP  students)  an  edge  In  compet- 
ing in  the  world." 

As  Mamhall's  'adopter."  Best  Products 
not  (mly  helped  give  birth  to  the  SIDAP 
program  but  also  provides  limited  financing 
for  sctlvitles  sod  gives  two  $1,000  college 
scholarships  each  year  to  MnT«haii  seniors. 

The  company  also  holds  student  work- 
shops in  accounting,  data  processing,  mar- 
ketbig  and  merchandising  at  its  Parham 
Road  headquarters. 

Why  did  Best  Products  get  involved? 

"We  have  a  responsibility  to  our  chil- 
dren," Anderson  said  simply. 

The  wwBpany  doesn't  publicize  its  involve- 
ment witi  Richmond  schools,  he  said.  "We 
prefer  to  let  the  results  speak  for  them- 
selves." 

But  Anderson  said  the  adopt-a-school  and 
SIDAP  programs  have  t>een  an  "absolutely 
remarkable  experience  for  me." 

It  had  been  years  since  he  had  been  In  a 
high  school,  he  said,  and  he  has  t>een  im- 
pressed With  the  politeness,  the  discipline, 
the  cleanllneas,  the  dedication  of  teachers, 
and  the  willingness  of  students  to  learn. 

"It's  given  me  a  great  deal  of  satisfaction." 
he  said,  "k  very  pleasing  kind  of  feeling  to 
see  success.  We're  giving  students  the  tools 
to  learn." 


CATASTROPHIC  PROTECTIONS 
FOR  THE  LOW-INCOME  ELDER- 
LY AND  DISABLED  UNDER 
MEDICAID  aSLR.  1711,  H.R.  1760. 
H.R.  1*761,  AND  H.R.  1762) 


HON.  HENRY  A.  WAXMAN 

OrCAUFOHKIA 

nt  THS  Housi  or  rkprbsehtativxs 
Monday,  March  23, 1987 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  issue  of 
catastrophic  heelth  protection  for  elderly  and 
disat)led  Medtoare  beneficiaries  is  now  receiv- 
ing a  great  deal  c4  attention  among  Members 
of  ttie  House  and  Senate.  A  numt>er  of  pro- 
posate  halve  been  introduced  to  change  the 
current  Hrpitationa  on  Medicare  coverage  for 
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hospital  and  phyaician  aervioes.  These  are  im- 
portant improvemerrta,  and  I  support  them 
whoiefteartedly. 

However,  theae  propoaato  do  not  go  far 
enough.  They  (to  not  protect  low-income  el- 
deriy  «id  dtoabted  beneficiariee  from  the  high 
annual  dedu(»-H)te  amounts— in  the  range  of 
$1,500  to  $2,00O-1hat  muat  be  met  outK)f- 
podwt  before  the  catastrophte  protecttons 
apply.  And  they  do  not  addreaa  two  maior 
cauaas  of  cata^rophic  e)ipenae  for  the  eideily 
and  dtoabied:  nursing  home  care,  and  pre- 
acription  dnig  coats. 

It  to  deer  that,  in  our  current  budgetary  or- 
cumstanoaa,  we  cannot  afford  legistoten  that 
would  fVI  in  all  theae  gaps.  However.  I  believe 
that  wecen  afford  to  take  some  modest  stsps 
to  protect  thoee  most  vulnerable  to  finarwial 
catastropfte:  the  low-income  elderty  and  dis- 
abled. The  logical  vehide  for  these  protec- 
tions is  Modteaid.  the  Federal-State  program 
that  pays  for  basic  health  services  for  the 
poorest  of  the  low-income  eklerty  and  dis- 
flMed. 

Medicaid,  wtiich  thto  year  wW  cover  about 
3.3  million  elderty  and  3.2  million  dtoabied 
poor,  now  supplernents  Medicare  in  two  ways. 
It  filto  in  the  gaps  in  financial  protection  left  by 
Medicare's  cost-sharing  requirements,  paying 
the  Mednare  pert  B  premkim  as  well  as  the 
part  A  and  part  B  coinsurance  and  (toductible 
requirements.  Medkaid  alao  provides  addition- 
al t>enefits.  including  nurstog  home  care,  pre- 
scription dnjg  coverage,  and  dental  care,  to 
complement  Medtoare's  acute  care  coverage. 
Of  course,  becauae  the  States  have  consider- 
at)te  dtocretion  in  setting  t)enefits  and  eligtoility 
policy,  the  extent  to  which  Medicaid  protects 
the  elderly  and  dtoabied  poor  varies  from 
State  to  State. 

Generally  speeking,  Medkaud  coverage  is 
nowavaiWMe  to  a  poor  eUerty  or  disabled  in- 
divicfcial  only  if  he  or  she  first,  a  receiving 
cash  assistance  under  the  supplemental  secu- 
rity income  [SSI]  program,  second,  to  living  in 
a  nursing  home,  or  third,  has  high,  recurring 
medical  expenses.  The  maximum  countaUe 
income  aNowed  to  qualify  for  Federal  SSI  t>en- 
efito  thn  year  to  $340  per  month,  or  about  74 
percent  of  the  Federal  poverty  level,  for  an  in- 
dividual, and  $510,  or  about  83  percent  of 
poverty,  for  a  coupto.  In  about  half  ttie  States, 
the  ifKome  level  for  eigiblity  to  somewhat 
higher  because  the  State  supplements  the 
Federal  SSI  benefit  payment  In  about  35 
States,  eklerty  and  dtoabted  poor  wtw  are  not 
receiving  SSI  of  State  supplementary  pay- 
mente  can  <|ualify  for  Medtoakl  either  t>y  incur- 
ring large  medtoal  oxpenaes  or  by  entering  a 
nursing  home  and  having  a  groas  income 
betow  a  Stat»«stablished  level  of  up  to 
$1,020  per  month,  300  percent  of  ttie  maxi- 
mum SSI  benefit  for  an  indwidual. 

As  a  reault  of  thoee  complex  niles,  many  of 
the  poorest  eUerty  and  dtoabied  Medtoare 
beneficieriea  receive  no  protection  from  IMed- 
icaid.  Theae  indwiduato  are  also  most  likely  to 
lack  any  private  health  inaurance  to  supple- 
ment their  Medtoare  coverage.  The  cata- 
strophto  coverage  plans  ttwt  have  t)een  pro- 
poeed  wW  help  theee  IndMduato  with  their 
hoapital  and  phyaician  ooato  ahouM  aerioua  H- 
neaa  strlce.  But  they  wM  stUI  face  serious  f»- 
nartdal  hardship  in  meeting  the  high  cata- 
atrophto  daducttoies.  And  they  win  continue  to 
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be  totally  expoaed  to  the  crushing  burdens  of 
the  nursing  home  and  prescription  dnjg  coste 
resiMng  from  chronic  HIness. 

The  Medicaid  Program  can  and  must  be  im- 
proved to  give  the  iow-inc(xne  eldefly  and  dis- 
abled greater  protection  against  financial  ca- 
tastrophe. 

Frve  days  ago.  Mr.  Soiumer  and  I  ioined 
29  other  Members  in  introducing  ttw  Medicaid 
Community  Spouse  Protection  Amendments 
of  1967,  H.R.  1711.  Thto  bill  vyouM  put  an  end 
to  ttie  impoverishment  of  eklerty  women  when 
their  husbsnds  must  be  plaoed  in  nursing 
twmes  at  Mediceid  expense. 

Today  Mr.  Stark  and  I  are  introducing 
three  bilto  that  would  protect  ttw  low-income 
elderiy  and  disabled  from  excessive  out-of- 
pocket  coste  and  high  prescriptton  drug  ex- 
penses: 

The  Medicaid  Catastrophic  Protection 
Amendmente  of  1987,  wtiich  would  require 
States  to  pay  Medtoare  cost-sliaring  expenses 
for  eUeriy  and  disabled  Medicare  beneficiaries 
with  incomes  betow  the  Federal  poverty  line; 

Ttw  lu>w-tncome  Elderly  and  Disabled  Med- 
icaid Amendmente  of  1967,  wtiich  would  allow 
the  States  to  pay  Medicare  cost-sharing  ex- 
penses on  behalf  of  eWeriy  and  disabled  Med- 
icare t>eneficiaries  with  incomes  betwrnen  100 
percent  of  poverty  and  up  to  150  percent  of 
poverty;  and 

The  Low-Income  Elderiy  Medtoaid  Drug 
Coverage  Amendmente  of  1987,  which  would 
allow  the  States  to  extend  Medicaid  prescrip- 
tton drug  coverage  to  eklerty  and  disabled 
peopte  not  otherwise  eligible  for  Medicaid 
wtKoe  incomes  are  t>etow  150  percent  of  ttie 
Federal  poverty  level. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  these  four  proposals 
wcxjkl  extend  protections  against  likely  cata- 
slrophK  evente  to  ttie  most  vulnerable  of  ttie 
eklerty  and  disabled:  the  poor  and  near-poor. 
Aoconing  to  the  Congresstonal  Budget  Office 
[C)BO\,  in  1986,  about  3.3  milUon  of  ttie  nonin- 
stituttonalized  etoerly  65  and  over  had  in- 
comes betow  the  Federal  poverty  level.  White 
virtually  all  of  these  have  Medtoare  coverage, 
only  about  1 .1  millton  are  covered  under  Med- 
icakl.  The  remaining  two-ttiinte  of  ttie  poor  el- 
derly must  meet  the  Medtoare  cost-sharing  re- 
quiremente  without  help  from  Medicakl. 
Among  the  4.3  millton  noninstituttonalized  el- 
derly 65  and  over  with  incomes  between  100 
and  150  percent  of  ttie  Federal  poverty  level, 
C80  estimates  ttiat  only  about  one-sixtti— 
700,000  or  so— had  Medicakl  coverage  to 
assist  ttiem  with  ttieir  Medicare  cost-stiaring 
obligattons,  wtiite  the  remaining  3.6  millton 
near-pcxv  etoerty  dto  not  It  to  dear  from  ttiese 
data  that  if  Medtoare  catastrophto  protectton 
to  to  be  meaningful  for  the  all  of  the  eUerty, 
MedicakJ  coverage  must  be  extended  to  reach 
more  of  the  poor  and  near-poor  etoerty. 

Rnal  CBO  estimates  on  these  proposato  are 
not  availabto.  Based  on  preliminary,  unofficaal 
estimates  from  CBO,  however,  I  believe  ttiat 
ttiese  four  proposato  woukl  result  in  addKtonai 
Federal  Medtoato  outlays  of  under  $700  mil- 
lton next  year.  Ttiat  to  just  2.3  percent  of  the 
$30  bHKon  that  C»0  estimates  the  Federal 
(aovemment  will  spend  next  year  on  Medicakl. 
Thto  figure  does  not  reflect  any  of  the  Medic- 
akl savings  ttiat  will  result  from  the  enactment 
of  a  Medtoare  catastroptik:  tienelit— ttiose 
wtw  now  exiiaust  ttieir  Medtoare  hospital  cov- 
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erage  and  become  eligtoto  for  Medtoato  will 
remain  Medtoare  patients.  I  am  hopeful  that 
the  fiscal  year  1968  budget  resokitton  wM  ac- 
commodate these  modest  program  improve- 
mente. 
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HON.  ROBERT  G.  TORRICELU 

OP  Kxw  jcassT 

HI  THE  HOUSK  OP  HKPRXSSirtATIVXS 

Monday,  March  23, 1987 

Mr.  TORRICSLLJ.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  tosue  of 
overpoputotton  continues  to  plague  the  devel- 
oping countries  and  hinder  their  political, 
social,  and  economto  growth.  Our  country's 
polk:y  to  support  and  assist  ttiese  countries  in 
their  effort  to  intelligently  gutoe  ttieir  devetop- 
ment  processes  must  continue. 

It  is  wtoely  recognized  that  demographto 
control  Is  ctosely  linked  with  a  country's  devel- 
opment efforts.  A  country  cannot  adequately 
and  effkaentty  respond  to  the  needs  of  ito  citi- 
zens in  providing  educatton.  stielter.  emptoy- 
ment  or  even  a  stat>te  government  in  face  of 
spiraKng  populatkm  growlti.  Wtiere  family 
planning  fails,  per  capita  income  arto  food  pro- 
ductton  dedine.  An  obvious  exampto  to  ttie 
tragk:  case  of  sub-Saharan  Africa,  wtiich  ex- 
perienced a  record  rise  in  poputatton  growlti. 
An  intelligent  family  planriing  program  can 
greatly  reduce  unnecessary  tiardslito  in  devel- 
oping countries  and  spearhead  their  efforte  in 
achieving  polittoal,  social  and  economto  stabili- 
ty- 

As  a  member  of  the  Pubfic  Polcy  Advisory 
(Committee  of  ttie  Population  Institute,  a 
Wastiington  based  organizatton  dedicated  to 
bringing  the  Earth's  res(xjrces  into  balance 
with  ite  poputatton,  I  am  exceedingly  encour- 
aged by  the  resutts  of  family  planning  pro- 
grams. I  am  submitting  for  my  coKeagues' 
review  the  Poputatton  Institute's  1967  goato 
for  ttie  legistative  and  executive  tsrandtes  and 
the  background  statement  of  ttie  Public  Policy 
Advisory  Committee: 

1987  OOALS  POR  THI  LaOIStATIVB  AMD 

Exxcunvx  BaAKCHKS 

We,  the  members  of  the  Populaticm  Insti- 
tute Public  Policy  Advisory  Committee,  urge 
that  In  1987  the  Institute  pursue  the  follow- 
ing legislative  and  administrative  objectives: 

1.  Funding  ZjeoeU:  Becauae  of  the  unprec- 
edented international  demand  for  family 
planning  services,  the  US.  govoiunent 
should  make  no  less  than  $260  million  avail- 
able for  intemaUonal  family  planning  pro- 
grams in  FY  '87.  This  would  represent  a 
modest  increase  over  the  |2S5  million  pro- 
vided in  FY  '85  and  '86.  but  still  be  $40  mU- 
IloD  l>elow  the  funding  levels  of  three  years 
ago.  Unfortunately,  the  world's  swelling 
numliers  cannot  wait  for  the  US.  to  ol>tain 
its  objective  of  a  more  tialanryid  tnidget. 
Postponing  the  availability  of  desired  f  smlly 
planning  services  to  couples  In  the  develop- 
ing countries  resulte  in  unnecessary  and 
tragic  deaths  of  tMth  children  and  motheta. 
Further,  a  loss  in  momentum  in  reducing 
population  growth  rates  will  undercut  the 
effectiveness  of  all  other  development  ac- 
tivities, and  greatly  Increase  the  likelihood 
of  recurrent  human  dliastrr  of  the  magnl- 
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at  tkMb  AMoan  famine  of  the  past  two    wUl  have  a  wider  range  of  safe  and  effective       At  the  individual  level,  we  know  that  hun- 
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that  oounky.  The  drug  traffickers,  who  make 
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In  Colombia,  where  the  Insurgent  move-    iTwiiiHtny  Comayagua.  near  the  m»in  Amert- 
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OfttM 


funlDB  of  the  pact  two 


1.  4/Hm:  Tha  tamtut  of  the  pMt  two 
fwn  tai  Afrte  hlghUtfiU  how  cIok  that 
ifdT^  to  to  dMnotriihtP  dtauter.  ixnth 
tin  fMltrt  -TfT— '  irntnilatlftn  if1mt^  tt^ 
•Mr  looBwIedk  BMMt  ■nb-Saharmn  oountriea 
have  «!■»  ■uHaod  firam  a  decMle  or  more  of 
per  aptta  laoame  and  food  mo- 
I  aboold  nqaira  that  of  all 
(anoe  ramuroea  made 
imllBtala  to  that  raflon.  whether  provided 
in  a  Hpaiate  fnnd  or  thromh  the  vartoua 
fonettonal  aoeounta.  no  leaa  than  IS  percent 
dMNdd  be  dMtaated  to  family  idannlnc  pro- 
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wQl  have  a  wider  range  of  safe  and  effective 
methiKto  of  contraception  from  which  to 
ehooae. 


t.  Umtit*  Nmtkma  FtaUlfor  PomUaUon  Ac- 
tMttm  nmrPA):  Tbe  Dhtted  Statea  hlatori- 
eallj  played  a  kailerihip  role  in  calllnc 
inteniatlanal  atteptten  to  the  population 
toane.  It  to  nnoanadanahle  that  thia  country 
dioald  DOW  have  withdrawn  Ita  support 
froBi  the  fcaillm  lateraatlnnal  family  plan- 
«aney  in  thte  field.  UNFPA.  This 
'  baa  eftacttvely  wwfced  with  140  gov- 
throuiAioat  the  worid  in  helping 
to  catahMsh  family  planning  programs,  and 
has  been  ctted  by  the  administration  as 
havlnf  an  outatanding  record  of  cooperation 
Willi  the  UJB.  goveniment.  Cangreas  should 
reinatate  the  reqotrement  that  no  less  than 
M  percent  of  aU  funds  made  available  for 
popniattrm  actlTttlea  should  again  be  chan- 
ndad  ttaroagh  the  UMVPA. 

4.  JVoa-flooentawiital  Oroanigationi 
(ItaOa):  MGOa,  which  the  T7^  government 
riMwAd  continue  to  support,  have  provided 
fWnrihlr.  efXeetlve  family  planning  programs 
aD  over  the  worid.  Further,  it  should  not 
tmpoae  requirements  on  NOOs  overseas 
which  It  would  not  or  could  not  impose  on 
aimQar  onantoatlona  in  this  country.  In  par- 
tleular.  the  Congrem  should  require  the  res- 
tMattop  of  funding  for  the  International 
Planned  Parenthood  Federation. 

5.  Cattarai  SenaUlvUw:  The  UJB.  should 
conttnue  to  inaiat  that  the  programs  it 
funds  are  strictly  vohmtary  on  the  part  of 
Ita  participants  and  do  not  include  use  of 
UjB.  government  funds  for  abortion  as  a 
meana  of  litrth  controL  The  government 
should  not,  however,  attempt  to  design  a  de- 
tailed set  of  universal  criteria  for  programs 
in  many  countilea  with  cultural  and  social 
condttlona  which  are  often  radically  differ- 
ent from  each  other  and  from  those  in  the 
united  Statea. 

6.  Human  RigMa:  The  UJS.  government 
should  be  guided  by  the  prindide,  agreed  to 
by  all  govemmenta  which  parUcipated  in 
the  1964  International  Conference  on  Popu- 
lation, that  all  couples  and  individuals 
should  be  able  to  "exercise  their  basic 
hmnan  right  to  decide  freely,  responsibly 
and  without  coercion,  the  number  and  spac- 
ing of  their  children  and  to  have  the  infor- 
matlnn.  education  and  means  to  do  so." 

7.  Omfrooepttoe  OpHoiis.-  All  NOOa  sup- 
ported by  AID  funding  should  guarantee 
that  they  wtU  deaertbe  to  partldpante  the 
effectlvcncaa  and  risks  of  all  major  methods 
of  family  planning  and  will  either  make 
available  all  such  methods  or  refer  partid- 
panta  to  other  agendea  which  offer  other 
methods. 

9.  Biomedieal  ilesearcA.-  Private  sector  re- 
search in  the  UJB.  on  new  contraceptive 
technologies  haa  aharply  declined  because 
of  econnmif  factors  and  liability  exposure. 
TlMrefore  the  U&  government  should  in- 
ereaae  funding  Irtomedlcal  research  through 
international  and  domestic  health  and 
family  planning  programs  Such  research 
wfD  inaure  that  couplea  all  over  the  world 
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In  1974  the  world  population  stood  at  four 
bllllotL  The  world's  population  of  five  bU- 
llon  viU,  at  current  growth  ratea,  pasa  the 
six  bfillon  mark  before  the  turn  of  the  cen- 
tury. During  that  period  three  billion 
people  will  enter  their  reproductive  years. 
This  demographic  exploelon.  If  not  re- 
strained, implies  serious  social,  economic, 
environmental,  and  political  consequences 
for  tbe  world:  90  percent  of  current  popula- 
tion growth  occurs  in  the  poorer  countries 
which  are  less  able  to  provide  food,  shelter, 
health,  or  education  for  such  niunbers;  and 
such  rapid  growth  has  devastating  effects 
on  tbe  environment  and  resource  base  of 
whole  regions;  Diminishing  and  deteriorat- 
ing farm  land  forces  continued  migration  to 
already  overcrowded  urban  areas;  Dexno- 
graphic  pressures  result  in  increased  croea- 
bordv  migration,  which  can  lead  to  interna- 
tional conflict  and  economic  strain  on  recip- 
ient ODuntries. 

The  effects  of  rapid  demographic  growth 
are  nowhere  more  graphically  evident  than 
in  sub-Saharan  Africa.  That  region  has  ex- 
perienced the  highest  national  population 
growth  rates  ever  recorded.  At  the  time,  per 
capita  income  and  food  production  have  de- 
clined, forests  and  arable  land  have  been  de- 
stroyed, civil  turmoil  has  increased,  and 
thouaands  of  refugees  have  fled  to  crowded 
urban  areas  or  across  borders.  The  world 
was  shocked  by  the  horrors  of  the  famine 
suffered  by  central  Africa  in  the  past  two 
years.  Yet  that  famine  was  but  a  harbinger 
of  tltfngs  to  come  If  populations  in  those 
countries  continue  to  double  every  20  years. 

Sudi  national  and  regional  trends  should 
give  VJB.  policy  makers  grave  cause  for  con- 
cern. But  it  is  at  the  individual  and  family 
level  that  the  real  human  tragedy  of  unre- 
strained population  growth  can  best  be  un- 
derstood. Comprehensive  social  and  demo- 
graphic studies  have  consistently  shown 
that: 

A  child  bom  at  least  two  years  after  a  sib- 
ling is  twice  as  likely  to  live  through  infancy 
as  one  bom  after  a  shorter  interval; 

The  leading  cause  of  death  for  women  of 
chlldbearing  age  in  the  developing  world  are 
complications  related  to  pregnancy.  Im- 
proved child  spacing  and  timing  greatly  re- 
duces such  mortality; 

Effective  family  planning  programs  great- 
ly reduce  the  incidence  of  aljortions,  both 
legal  and  illegal; 

Moat  women  in  the  developing  countries 
wish  to  have  a  completed  family  size  smaller 
than  the  current  average  for  their  society. 

Ovar  the  past  two  and  a  half  decades, 
there  has  been  an  extraordinary  shift  in  at- 
titude within  the  developing  world  with  re- 
spect to  family  planning.  At  the  governmen- 
tal level,  nearly  all  Tlilrd  World  govem- 
menta now  recognize  that  their  development 
efforts  can  only  succeed  if  population 
growth  rates  are  lowered.  Only  a  few  years 
ago  many  of  these  same  cotmtries  regarded 
family  planning  as  unnecessary  or  even  as 
an  alien  concept  supported  by  foreign 
powers.  Every  large  developing  country  now 
has  a  family  planning  program  in  place. 
Among  smaller  countries,  particularly  in 
Africa,  many  governments  that  have  only 
recently  become  committed  in  principle  to 
slowing  population  growth,  lack  both  exper- 
tise and  resources  to  establish  effective  pro- 
grama. 
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At  the  individual  level,  we  know  that  hun- 
dreds of  lymions  of  couples  now  recognise 
that  they  must  limit  their  family  siae  if 
they  are  t«  have  reasonable  expectations  of 
providing  their  children  with  improved 
food,  dotklng.  shelter,  and  education.  Ac- 
cordingly, In  most  developing  countries 
family  Bia«  are  already  shrinking.  But  we 
also  know  that  nearly  400  million  of  those 
couples  who  desire  to  plan  their  family  siae 
and  spaciag  are  unable  to  do  so  because 
they  lack  the  knowledge  or  means  to  control 
their  own  fertility. 

The  United  States  can  take  great  credit 
for  helplnf  bring  about  this  change  in  atti- 
tude. Thia  country  was  in  the  forefront  for 
two  decades,  both  as  a  government,  and 
through  private  agencies,  in  providing 
knowledge  and  programs  to  the  developing 
countries.  It  is  ironic  and  imoonadonable 
that  at  a  lime  when  most  of  the  world  now 
regards  family  planning  in  a  positive  light, 
the  United  States  should  be  withdrawing  its 
financial  and  political  support  from  such  ac- 
Uvltlea.  It  Is  outrageous  that  individuals  and 
organizations  that  for  years  have  dedicated 
their  enerfies  to  helping  cotmtries  overseas 
understand  the  need  for  family  planning, 
should  Toom  have  to  devote  so  much  time  to 
obtaining  pur  own  government's  support  for 
these  activitiea,  rather  than  meeting  the  de- 
cree for  increased  assistance  overseas. 

For  both  humane  and  foreign  policy  rea- 
sons, the  United  States  must  once  again 
resume  its  leadership  role  in  promoting 
family  planning,  both  through  bilateral  pro- 
grams and  through  international  organiza- 
tions. For  this  reason,  the  Population  Insti- 
tute's Public  Policy  Advisory  Committee  has 
formulated  the  attached  set  of  objectives 
for  1987. 


TERROaiST    GROUPS    NOW    CO- 
OPERATINO  TO  WREAK 

HAVOC      AND      VIOLENCE      IN 
LATIN  AMERICA 


HON.  WM.  S.  BROOMFIELD 

or  mCHIGAH 
DT  THB  HOUSS  Or  RKPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  23, 1987 

Mr.  BRDOMFIEIJ3.  Mr.  Speaker.  Ljitin 
American  insurgent  groups  are  now  cooperat- 
ing with  each  other  to  avoid  govemmerrt  ef- 
forts to  shut  down  drug  trafficking.  This  recent 
development  poses  a  greater  threat  to  our 
allies  in  tiie  region  and  to  American  interests 
there.  Equally  disturbing  is  the  fact  that  some 
of  tfiese  groups  are  working  with  drug  traffick- 
ers in  South  America. 

New  eviderKM  reveals  that  Communist  in- 
surgent groups  in  Central  and  South  America, 
many  of  wtK>m  use  terrorism  as  a  tod  against 
the  govenments  in  that  neait>y  region,  have 
formed  a  coordinating  committee.  The  com- 
mittee is  based  in  Colombia  aixl  pools  infor- 
mation in  an  effort  to  intensify  the  battle 
against  governments  arxi  United  States  inter- 
ests in  tiie  region. 

There  aie  about  27  guerrilla  groups  in  Cerv 
tral  and  Lgbn  America  which  are  made  up  of 
about  25,000  members.  Many  of  these  groups 
obtain  equipment  and  training  in  Cuba  arxi 
Nicaragua. 

M-19,  a  leftist  insurgent  group  responsible 
for  innumerabte  tenorist  incklents  in  Colombia, 
has  formed  an  alliance  with  drug  traffickers  in 
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that  country.  The  drug  trafltekora,  who  make 
bWons  from  cocaine  sales  in  the  United 
States,  oMiin  pnMadion  from  the  guerrillas 
arxi  pay  large  sums  of  money  in  return.  M-10 
uasa  these  funda  to  buy  weapons  on  the  inter- 
natk)nal  arma  martwt  and  also  passes  critical 
kifunnalion  to  the  drug  traffickers  about  Co- 
lombian Government  openrttons  in  the  area 
whore  the  drug  traMdcers  operate. 

Thia  rising  menaoe  of  terrorism  and  guerrilla 
wrarfare  in  Latin  America  poses  a  real  threat  to 
our  aNes  in  the  region  as  well  as  to  U.S.  dip- 
lofnalic  artd  business  interests  there. 

WHh  these  thoughts  in  mind,  I  commend  the 
foMowing  New  York  Times  artide  on  insurgent 
activity  in  Latin  America  to  my  colleagues  in 
the  Congress. 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Mar.  3, 1987] 

Latdt  OoouuuAa  Jonmco  Foacis,  VS. 

OvncsasSAT 

(By  Richard  Halloran) 

QuAUT  HnoBTS.  Pahama.  Military  staff 
officers  at  the  headquarters  here  for  United 
States  forces  in  Latin  America  say  leftist  in- 
surgent groups  in  the  region  have  begun  to 
cooperate  in  guerrilla  operations. 

In  addition,  the  officers  said,  they  have 
seen  evidence  that  instirgents  in  Colombia, 
already  extorting  protection  money  from 
drug  traffickers,  have  gone  into  the  drug 
business  themaelves  to  help  finance  para- 
military and  terrorist  operations. 

The  officers  also  expressed  concern  that 
leftist  groups  in  Hoitduras,  prodded  by  the 
leftist  Sandlnista  Govenunent  in  neighbor- 
ing Nicaragua,  would  mount  isolated  attacks 
on  United  States  troops  deployed  there  for 
training.  In  one  case,  they  said,  American 
officers  discovered  a  Hondiuan  mapping  a 
United  States  military  installation  in  that 
country. 

The  United  States  officers  declined  to  be 
qTcdfic  about  the  sources  and  methods  by 
which  they  had  come  by  their  evidence. 

M-l»  m  COU>ICBIA 

The  United  States  commander  here.  Gen 
John  R.  Oalvln.  said  in  an  interview  recent- 
ly that  "we  are  seeing  a  unity  among  Insur- 
gent groups." 

He  pointed  to  a  group  in  Colombia  known 
as  M-19,  or  the  April  19  Movement,  as  the 
hard  core  aroimd  which  other  groups  have 
gathered. 

General  Galvln  said  he  was  particularly 
iMthered  that  "these  guys  are  getting  re- 
sourcing and  organizing  from  outside,"  by 
which  he  said  he  meant  money  and  advice 
from  Nicaragua  and  Cuba. 

The  American  officers  said  the  Shining 
Path  organization  in  Peru  was  the  only 
Latin  American  leftist  insurgent  group  that 
accepts  no  outside  assistance,  financing 
itself  by  robbing  banks  and  committing 
other  acts  of  terror. 

The  staff  offloers  said  their  latest  assess- 
ment showed  27  leftist  Insurgent  groups 
with  25,000  members  operating  in  nine 
Latin  American  countries.  These  groups  do 
not  Include  the  antl-Sandinista  Insiurents 
known  as  the  oontras,  backed  by  the  United 
Statea,  whose  strength  has  l)een  estimated 
at  6,000  to  20,000. 

oooximrATiiic  comtnm 
United  SUtes  military  officers  and  offi- 
dala  of  the  Reagan  Administration  have  as- 
serted that  the  oontras  have  20,000  follow- 
ers, with  10,000  now  operating  Inside  Nicara- 
gua. The  rest,  they  say,  are  in  sanctuaries  in 
Himduraa.  Some  lAtin  American  analysts 
say  the  number  of  contraa  is  much  lower. 
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In  Colombia,  where  the  insurgent  move- 
ment is  among  the  most  active  in  South 
America,  the  officera  said  an  international 
coordinating  committee  appeared  to  have 
l>een  organised  in  November  1985,  to  pool 
information  and  to  intenalfy  the  twttle 
against  governments. 

M-19,  which  had  a  considerable  following 
in  the  early  1980's  haa  loet  many  leaders  as 
well  as  much  popular  sympathy,  Colombian 
officials  say.  They  assert  that  it  haa  become 
a  terrorist  organisation  and  more  involved 
with  drug  traffickers. 

The  groups  represented  on  the  coordinat- 
ing committee,  in  addition  to  M-19,  were 
said  to  include  the  Farabimdo  Marti  Nation- 
al liberation  Ront,  the  umbrella  organiza- 
tion for  five  Insurgent  groups  fighting  in  El 
Salvador  Alfaro  Vive,  C^uajo  of  Ecuador 
the  Tupac  Amaru  Revolutionary  Movement 
of  Peru;  the  Bandera  Roja,  or  Red  Banner, 
of  Venezuela,  and  perhiws  two  other 
groups. 

Colombian  officials  say  the  coordinating 
committee  also  Includes  representatives 
from  the  pro-Cuban  National  liberation 
Army,  the  pro-Albanian  Popular  Liberation 
Army  and  Qulntin  I^une.  an  Indian  rebel 
group. 

The  Venezuelan  group,  the  staff  officers 
said,  was  an  example  of  coordination  among 
the  insurgents.  It  is  a  band  of  100  that  has 
been  revived  with  the  help  of  M-lO.  The 
Venezuelan  group,  operating  along  the 
border  with  Colombia,  was  said  to  have  ex- 
torted money  from  oil  companies  in  that 
region. 

In  late  1986,  as  part  of  its  effort  to  recoup 
lost  strength,  M-19  helped  form  in  Colom- 
bia the  Battalion  America,  a  little-known 
group  that  has  recruits  from  the  Sandinis- 
tas and  from  El  Salvador,  Panama,  Ecuador, 
Peru,  Bolivia  and  Colombia  itself.  Although 
the  iMttallon  has  proclaimed  its  existence, 
the  officers  said,  so  far  it  has  mounted  no 
significant  operations. 

KKBXLS  JOni  DHUG  BUSimSS 

The  staff  officers,  drawing  from  their  in- 
telligence reports,  said  that  another  Colom- 
bian insurgent  group,  the  Revolutionary 
Armed  Forces  of  Colombia,  known  by  its 
Spanish  acronym  FARC,  is  seeking  to  reju- 
venate itself  by  going  directly  into  the  drug 
business,  the  staff  officers  said.  Memtwrs  of 
the  group  have  begim  cultivating  cocaine 
and  marijuana,  the  officers  said,  and  are  re- 
fining, transporting  and  selling  it. 

Other  insurgents  in  Colombia,  where  five 
main  groups  are  said  to  total  7,000  members, 
reportedly  have  )>een  extorting  money  from 
drug  traffickers,  promising  protection  in 
return.  The  insiuvents  have  also  provided 
drug  traffickers  with  information  on  Gov- 
ernment operations,  thus  enabling  them  to 
escape  detection,  the  officers  said. 

With  the  money  obtained  from  the  drug 
business,  the  staff  officers  said,  insurgents 
buy  weapons  on  the  international  market. 

In  Honduras,  four  small  leftist  groups 
have  a  membership  estimated  at  600,  the  of- 
ficers said.  Those  groups  are  concentrated 
in  areas  where  United  States  troops  are  de- 
ployed. 

GKOOFS  SXIZCD  III  HOHDUaAS 

iMtX  year,  the  officers  said,  Honduran  au- 
thorities captured  two  groups  of  Honduran 
guerrillas  that  had  been  sent  to  Nicaragua 
and  from  there  to  Cuba  for  training.  One 
group  had  90  members  and  another  had  30. 
Both  were  captured  as  they  creased  the 
border  from  Nicaragua. 

Honduran  insiurgents  were  also  said  to  be 
in  Tegucigalpa,  the  capital,  and  other  dties. 
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including  Comayagua,  near  ttie  main  Ameri- 
can military  base  at  the  Palmerola  alrfldd. 

Recently,  the  offloers  said,  American  offi- 
cers in  Palmerola  uncovered  a  HoMhiran. 
posing  as  an  employee  of  a  Honduran  con- 
tractor, who  had  made  maps  and  diagrams 
of  the  installation. 

Recently,  the  offloers  said,  the  Sandinis- 
tas  have  tieen  encouraging  thdr  Honduran 
allies  to  go  after  Americans  to  undermine 
the  position  of  the  United  Statea  in  Hondu- 
ras. 

The  officers  here  have  reduced  their  esti- 
mates of  the  number  of  insurgents  sctive  in 
El  Salvador  to  about  8,000  today  frwn 
11,000  in  1982.  Sources  in  El  Salvador  aald 
the  number  of  remaining  insurgents  was 
less  than  5,000. 

Elsewhere,  the  offloers  said,  four  subver- 
sive groups  in  Guatemala  have  2,000  mem- 
twrs,  three  mostly  passive  groups  in  Costa 
Rica  have  900  members  and  two  groupa  In 
Chile  have  about  700  members. 


VIETNAM  VETERANS  POST- 
TRAUMATIC-STRESS  DISORDER 
COMPENSATION  ACT 


HON.  ROBERT  W.  KASTENMEIER 

OP  wnaooHBiR 

nr  THX  HOT7SK  or  RKPRBSKHTATIVXS 

Monday,  March  23,  1987 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Janu- 
ary 6  I  introduced  H.R.  38,  legiaiai»n  which 
woukj  provide  a  presumption  of  service  con- 
rtecbon  for  ttw  oocurrerwe  of  post-traumatic- 
stress  disorders  wtw  served  in  Southeast  Asia 
during  the  Vietnam  era. 

According  to  estimates,  as  many  as  4  mil- 
lion Americans  were  stationed  in  Indochina 
during  the  Vietnam  war.  For  many  of  ttxioe 
who  returned  to  "the  world"  the  war  is  never 
very  far  away.  It  has  a  profound  imped  on 
their  lives  and  that  of  their  families  and 
friends.  It  continues  to  literally  haunt  them, 
often  resulting  in  the  most  dniurbing  conse- 
quences. 

Dr.  Arthur  S.  Bland,  Jr.,  Director  of  Read- 
justment Counseling  Service  for  the  Veterarts' 
Administration,  tells  us  ttiat  most  research  irv 
dicates  that  at  least  20  percent  of  Vietnam 
veterans  have  suiMtantial  war-retated  peycho- 
logical  difficulties  ttuit  are  impairing  their  ives. 
This  mear»  ttiat  some  700,000  to  800,000 
veterans  plus  family  members  are  stil  suffer- 
ing the  effects  of  that  tragk:  period  in  our  his- 
tory. 

In  1980  the  American  Psychiatric  Associa- 
tion published  the  "DiagnoetK  and  Stalistteal 
Manual  of  Mental  Disorders,"  third  edMon, 
with  a  new  category:  Post-traumatic-alress  dto- 
order,  acute,  chronic  and/or  delayed.  The 
symptoms  of  posttraumatic  stress  dtoorder 
listed  in  DMS-III  include  nightmares  and  flaah- 
t)acks — rangsig  from  mirKy  to  overwhelming— 
of  traumatK  events;  insomnia:  amialy;  depres- 
sion; irrationality;  numbing  sMenatton  from 
friends,  family,  and  society;  inabiity  to  resume 
productive  living;  impulaive  behavior,  and  sur- 
vivor guilt  Additionally,  some  Vietnam  veter- 
ans demonstrate  complex  educational,  social, 
econorrac,  and  Mte-styte  problems. 

Dr.  Blank  has  chronfcled  several  categories 
of  stresses  ttiat  are  found  in  Vietnam  veter- 
ans—stresses that  are  unique  to  the  war. 
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pay-    wNh  that  of  6,969  Vietnam-era  Army  veterans 

-a..  J-         ...a ^    1—    a^^.^.      -*  ««   a**^    I  ImU«^ 
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was  due  in  October  1966. 
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Fdlowing  the  axpoeures  and  intensive  pub- 
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In  any  caae.  Bill's  achlevemenU  go  far    days.  Now,  let's  figure  out  what  the  prcat- 
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how  on*  vtaMMd  the  war. 

VMVMin  axpenenoea  r  ■> 

,ilMudandi 

R  «wi  not  enough  thai  the  VMnam  war  ax- 


on the  conMt  eoldtar.  tha  atoaea  a« 
d  *met  ai  dMcuR.  UnHce 
VkM  Wy  i  when  tttummm  came  home  with 
Men*  on  ttoopel^pa  and  ware  aMe  to  «pyd 
Ibna  iMUng  a  gradual  feaniMton  from  ocmbat 
to  paaoalma  and  ware  grealed  by  cheering 
«id  a  thankM  puUc  Viet- 
■ne  back  by  plana,  in  less 
than  40  houra.  wNh  no  detvMlng.  and  fre- 
quenly  wve  graetod  wlh  hoalMy.  embarraM- 
ment.  or  ImHlwaiiciei  Nobody  wanted  to  hear 


AlK>  unlqua  to  the  VMnam  experience  has 
baan  tha  poalwv  parted  linoa  1875.  The  war 
MhN  dragged  on  to  a  chaoic  conduann, 
andhig  in  total  defeat  tor  the  United  States- 
ai4Varted  Saigon  gowamnwwL  Arxl,  since 
than,  tlw  IMtad  Stataa  has  puraued  a  polcy 
of  prel^ffluch  SMOidtog  the  preeent-day  nation 
or  VMnam. 
Addhig  to  the  war  experienoe  and  the 
of  tha  ralwn  home,  is  ttte  fact  that 
I  have  tomd  it  dMIicuit  to  obtain 
tar  tMJr  poychoiogical  dtoorders. 
Una  the  beginning  of  the  Vietnem  veterans 
oukaach  pra|ect  by  tlw  Disahlort  American 
VMarana  hi  the  M  of  1978,  and  the  startup  of 
Oparalon  Outraach  by  the  VA  in  October 
1979,  meet  VIetoam  vetsrans  were  unebie  to 
coMiaeIng  or  paychotherapy  for  war- 


Al  of  thsaa  factors,  taken  in  whole  or  in 
part,  oorMbuto  to  the  praeenca  of  poet-trau- 
in  as  many  as  800.000 
For  many  of  these  veter- 
I  ome  a  raaclion  to  a  traumatic 
or  episode  may  iMoome  an  eirwst 
peraonaMy  ihaiBilwiistiii  and 
can  ba  wkamaly  debMallng. 

In  Fsbnary  of  ttiis  yaer  ttie  Centers  tor  Dis- 
eaaa  Control  rateaaed  ils  Vielnam  Experience 
Study,  aumnwtaad  in  the  FetMuary  13  iaeue  of 
tha  Journal  of  the  American  Medteal  Aiaocia 
tton.  The  COC  study,  oommiesiorwd  by  Con- 
9«ee  in  two  sspeiato  adtons  in  1979  and 
1961.  was  daaigned  to  aaeees  the  health  of 


Tha  Journal  of  the  Amertcan  Modfcal  Aseo- 
daion  aummarind  by  CDCs  study  as  foNcws: 
"Tha  poataarvioa  morlriNy  (through  Decem- 
ber 1983)  of  a  oohort  of  9,324  U.S.  Army  vet- 
in 
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wNh  Ihat  of  8,989  Vietnam-era  Army  vatarana 
who  aenMd  in  Korea.  Germany,  or  the  umtad 
Statn.  Over  tha  entire  toltawup  period,  total 
morMNy  in  Vietnam  veterans  was  17  percent 
Nghar  thtfi  for  other  veterans." 

Ii«aat  of  the  exoees  deaths  occunad  in  the 
first  6  years  after  dtocharge.  aooordtog  to  the 
JAMA  wlkrie,  and  ware  primarily  related  to  ex- 
tsmai  cauees  rather  than  diseases  or  medkal 
condWons.  In  contrast  to  other  vetersns,  Viet- 
nem vets  exhtoited  72  percent  mora  suicideB, 
93  percent  mora  auto  fatalities  and  68  percent 
mora  aoddental  poieonings.  mostly  in  the 
form  of  dnig  overdoees. 

The  COC  states,  in  drawing  condustons 
from  the  statistical  evUence:  "Our  findaigs 
snd  previous  studtos  suggest  that  the  poet- 
servloe  eocoess  in  traumatic  deaths  among 
Vietnem  veterarw  is  probably  due  to  unusual 
stresses  erxlured  while  stationed  in  a  hoetle 
fire  tone." 

In  citing  the  uniqueness  of  the  Vietnam  ex- 
perianoe.  the  report  notes:  "...  our  findings 
may  reflect  consequences  of  the  unique  envi- 
rorvaent  and  experiences  of  serving  in  Viet- 
nam and  returning  to  an  unsupportive  and 
sometimes  hostie  dimate  in  the  United 
Stalas." 

It  is  perhaps  ironic  that  mental  health  pro- 
fesstonais  have  found  that  significantiy  dis- 
abled veterans,  suffering  the  loss  of  a  Kmb  or 
ottMT  wouKJ  that  required  months  or  even 
yeaiB  of  hospitalization,  experience  less  emo- 
tional problems  often  than  those  suffering  the 
emalionel  wounds  of  the  war.  They  believe 
the  reason  is  that  the  severely  dteabied  veter- 
ans received  much  more  comprehensive  care 
after  their  combat  experience.  They  had  dose 
emobonai  support  from  other  veterans  In  ttie 
hospital  wards  and  were  able  to  find  some 
final  reaoiution  of  ttwir  footings  about  Vietnam. 
There  was  also  much  more  understandmg  of 
the  physically  wounded  by  the  VA.  and  they 
wera  provided  support  and  training  to  help 
them  readjust  to  their  losses.  No  such  re- 
souces  were  available  to  the  veterara  who 
wera  not  seriously  physically  wourxled. 

But,  ttie  emotional  wounds  suffered  by 
these  veterans  and  the  resultant  effects  on 
their  Ives  and  ttwt  of  their  families  is  every  bit 
as  serious  as  those  suffered  by  thoee  who 
were  wourxled  physically,  and  every  btt  as  de- 
bUtating. 

Beginning  In  October  1980.  the  Veterans' 
Administration  accepted  the  diagnosis  of  poet- 
traiBnatic4tress  disorder,  delayed  type,  as  a 
potantiaHy  compensable  disorder.  This  meent 
that  for  the  first  time  since  Wortd  War  I  the 
Veterans'  Administration  could  consider  disor- 
dera  to  t>e  service  connected  wtien  the  symp- 
toms first  appeared  more  tttan  1  or  2  yeare 
aftar  miltary  dtocharge.  This  bit  merely  ex- 
tends that  dedaion  to  create  a  presumption  of 
service^xxmeclion  wlwn  post-traumatic-strass 
daorders  are  found  m  veterans  who  served  in 
Southeast  Asia  during  the  Vietnam  era,  using 
the  delinitton  of  post-tiaumatK-stress  disorder 
contained  in  DMS-III. 

During  the  9eth  Congress  we  enacted  legis- 
lation caUmg  for  a  study  of  the  prevalence  and 
incfctonce  of  post-traumatic-stress  dnorder 
and  ottwr  psychological  problems  in  readjust- 
ing to  civian  lite  among  veterans  wtw  served 
in  Vielnam  and  the  effects  of  such  problems 
on  these  veterans.  Ttvs  report  from  the  Veter- 
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ans'  Administration  was  due  in  October  1986. 
It  has  not  yet  been  submitted  to  the  Congress 
and  I  am  told  It  probably  wiH  not  be  until 
sometime  in  ttw  sprirtg.  But,  I  susped  we  wiH 
find  confinnabon  in  that  report  on  the  COCs 
findtogs. 

Confinnation  of  the  CDCs  findtogs  were 
aiao  conttined  m  the  final  report  of  the  Wis- 
consin Vialnam  Veteran  Morttfty  Study  issued 
in  March  1966.  The  study  consisted  of  a 
cohort  analysis  of  43,396  vetersns  wtw 
served  in  Vietnam.  Their  mortalty  risk  was 
compared  to  the  experience  of  78,840  veter- 
ans in  tha  Vietnam  war  parted  who  dU  not 
serve  in  Vietnam.  The  doatfv>  expected  in 
each  oohort  were  cateuiated  from  national, 
StMe,  State  veteran  and  State  dvttan  cause 
and  age  •padfte  death  rates  of  white  males. 

The  findinga  showed  that  the  Vielnam  veter- 
an experianced  a  higher  mortaKty  rate  for  aH 
external  causes  of  death,  all  accidents,  and  aH 
motor  vehide  acddente  wtien  compared  to 
non-Vietnam  veterans.  When  compered  to  d- 
vHiara,  tha  Vietnam  veteran  had  a  higher  risk 
forsuidda. 

In  forwarding  a  copy  of  tfte  study  to  me,  ttie 
secretary  of  ttw  Wisconsin  Department  of  Vet- 
erans' Aflurs,  John  J.  Maurer,  noted: 

"The  pattern  of  higher  mortality  in  the  acci- 
dent, suidde,  and  dntwsis  deatfts  show  ttiat 
the  Vielnam  veterans'  concerns  for  post  trau- 
matic strass  disorder  are  real  and  substantial. 
These  increases  are  indicative  of  a  high  un- 
derlying lavel  of  stress  wtvch  may  have  been 
caused  by  the  veterans'  war  time  experience 
in  Vietnam." 

The  fact  is,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  disorder 
has  been  identified  and  its  presence  in  literally 
thousands  of  Vietnam  veterans  has  been  ac- 
krwwIedgBd  by  authorities  in  the  fieMs  of  both 
psychotogteal  dteorders  and  veterans'  disabil- 
ities. The  symptoms  have  been  deliraated  by 
the  Amettean  Psychiatrte  Assodatten,  provid- 
ing a  body  of  criteria  to  be  met  to  establish 
the  presence  of  the  dtoorder. 

It  seeras  appropriate,  in  light  of  all  ttvs,  to 
enact  lef^slatten  to  provide  the  presumptten  of 
service  oonnectnn  in  ttw  case  of  the  pres- 
ence of  post-traumatte-stress  disorder  in  Viet- 
nam veterans. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  DIRECTOR  BILL 
CASEY 


HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

OP  MKW  YORK 
IN  T>K  HOUSE  OF  RSPRSSniTATIVES 

Monday,  March  23. 1^87 

Mr.  KQMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  United  States, 
and  all  who  took  to  our  country  for  their  secu- 
rity and  weH  being,  owe  former  Director  of 
Central  Intelligence  Waiiam  J.  Caaey  a  debt  of 
gratitude. 

When  BUI  Casey  assumed  his  duties  as 
head  of  the  OA,  he  inherited  an  inteMgence 
apparetua  that  was  demoralized  and  weak- 
ened from  years  of  underfundtog  and  rhetori- 
cal abusa. 

In  the  post-Watergate  era,  the  dedteated 
woric  of  our  peopto  statnned  abroad  was 
linked  to  "dMy  tricks,"  instead  of  a  vital  com- 
ponent of  our  nattonal  security  and  defense. 
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Fdowing  the  eiipoauiBS  and  interwive  pub- 
Idly  of  the  earty  and  mkklto  1970's,  Churdi 
and  Pka  CommMtaas,  U.S.  InteiigerKe  cspe 
bWiea  ware  reduced  significantly.  As  a  result, 
we  loet  the  near-term  ability  to  exerciso  cer- 
tain crilicai  intsNgsnoe  options. 

And  tlw  rssuWrtg  toes  of  morale  led  to 
heavy  attrition  of  intoWigorKO  personnel 
through  relirsment  and  roaignation  in  ttw 
1970"^ 

The  Reagan  administration  inherited  these 
pioblams  from  tha  past  Arte  it  wiH  require 
some  time  even  beyond  this  PresMenfs 
tenure  before  we  wH  fully  recover  from  tfwse 
iossas.  TIte  lead  time  in  the  devetopmem  of 
inteWgonce  capabilities  can  sometimes  equal 
arte  even  oxooed  that  in  the  deptoyment  of 
strategic  weapons. 

But,  thanks  to  BiH  Casey,  tttat  recovery  has 
begun. 

Herb  Meyer  served  as  Director  Casey's  spe- 
cial assistant  arte  ttten  vice  chairman  of  the 
Natnnal  InteMgenoe  Council.  He  was  uniquely 
situated  to  obeerve  the  Director's  work  first 
hand,  arte  to  see  an  agency  revitalized  with 
new  respect  arte  professionalism.  He  has  writ- 
ten what  he  calls  a  fan  letter  to  Bill  Casey.  I 
call  it  an  objective— and  well  deserved— trib- 
ute. 

The  importarwe  of  quality  intelligence  work 
to  our  nattonal  security  cannot  be  oversteted. 
But  it  is  ttte  nature  of  ttie  intelligenoe  business 
that  Itie  true  heroes  are  IttUe  krwwn  or  appre- 
ciated by  ttw  men  arte  women  whose  lives 
may  be  more  secure  by  their  ads. 

For  what  we  know  of  Bill  Casey's  contribu- 
tions, I  wouM  ask  my  colleagues  to  join  with 
me  in  expressing  our  gratitude.  For  wtuit  we 
do  not  know,  I  trust  tfie  judgment  of  history 
win  be  Director  Casey's  highest  accolade. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  that  Hert>  Meyer's  artteie, 
"A  Fan  Letter  to  the  CIA's  Bill  Casey."  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

This  Nation  owes  a  great  debt  of  gratitude 
to  Bll  Casey  arte  joins  in  serteing  our  prayers 
and  best  regards  to  him  and  his  dear  wite 
Sophie  arte  family. 

The  artide  fdtows: 

(From  the  Wsahington  Post.  Feb.  8, 1987] 

A  Fax  Ixim  to  trx  CIA's  Bill  Caskt 
(By  Herl>ert  E.  Meyer) 

Wsshinaton  is  the  sort  of  town  where  a 
diacuaaion  of  Babe  Ruth's  baseball  career 
would  focus  on  the  number  of  times  be 
struck  out.  So  it  Isn't  surprising  that  the 
current  avalaxtctae  of  articles,  commentaries 
and  television  features  on  William  J. 
Casey's  tmure  as  director  of  Central  Intelll- 
aenoe  have  focused  on  those  covert  actions 
which  went  awry. 

BiU  Caaey  always  swung  from  the  heels. 
That  is  bow  you  hit  home  runs.  Alas.  In  the 
IntelUgmce  buaineas  only  the  strike-outs  are 
public. 

I  woited  with  Bill  Caaey  for  four  years  at 
the  CIA  and  I'm  still  bound  by  a  secrecy 
oath.  So  all  I  can  do  here  is  assert  without 
giving  evidence  that  Bill  Casey's  batting  av- 
erage was  very  high,  and  there  are  too  many 
people  in  this  town  who  are  not  exactly  dis- 
tinguishing themselves  by  remaining  silent 
about  it. 

They  could  at  least  point  out  that  Bill  re- 
huDt  our  country's  covert-action  c^wbility 
lust  about  sln^e-handedly,  restoring  our 
ability  to  respond  to  situations  that  require 
more  than  diplomacy  iHit  less  than  war. 
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In  any  case.  Bill's  achlevementa  go  far 
beyond  covert  actlvttles.  The  overwhelming 
majority  of  BiU  Casey's  time  and  energy 
was,  in  point  of  fact,  devoted  to  improving 
analysis. 

For  instance,  he  pushed  the  entire  n.S.  in- 
telligence community  into  new  areas  of  re- 
search. 

He  cooked  up  the  idea  for  the  first-ever 
National  Intelligence  Estimate  on  the 
future  of  Soviet  sdence.  This  was,  of  course, 
an  extraordinarily  vague  and  amorphous 
Issue  to  tackle,  and  time  and  again  we  came 
to  BUI  to  t>anoan  our  progress— or  lack 
thereof. 

"liook.  boys."  he  would  say,  "Just  do  the 
best  you  can.  We'll  see  where  our  own  gaps 
are.  and  then  we'll  figure  out  how  to  Oil 
them.  Dtm't  worry  If  the  estimate  isn't  per- 
fect. This  is  our  first  shot  Well  use  it  to  or- 
ganize ourselves  and  three  years  from  now 
well  do  another  estimate.  Just  keep  going." 

It  takes  guts  for  an  intelligenoe  chief  to 
order  up  a  report  explicitly  to  show  his  or- 
ganization's gaps  and  shortcomings. 

There's  l>een  much  criticism  of  an  intelli- 
gence chief  who  has  such  a  dose  relation- 
ship as  Bill  Casey  has  had  with  President 
Reagan.  But  it  is  predaely  iMcause  they 
know  one  another  so  well  that  the  director 
had  no  fears  that  some  political  enemy 
would  get  hold  of  a  report  to  try  and  dis- 
credit him  at  the  White  House. 

Under  Bill's  direction,  we  launched  a 
major  effort  to  put  the  analysts  In  touch 
with  new  sources. 

"Get  these  guys  out  there,"  Bill  ordered 
time  and  again.  "Find  out  where  the  best 
thinking  is  on  this  subject,  and  I  don't  care 
if  it's  in  the  government,  outside  the  govern- 
ment or  in  some  other  country.  We  don't 
have  to  agree  with  everything  we  hear,  I 
Just  want  to  make  sure  we're  aware  of  all 
the  thinking  going  on  out  there." 

The  effort  lx>re  results.  To  cite  one  exam- 
ple, we  discovered  that  whUe  we  were  the 
best  t>ean-cotmter&— totallers  of  production 
rates  of  Soviet  tanks,  ships,  airplanes,  bul- 
lets and  so  forth— some  academic  experts 
were  ahead  of  us  in  thinking  about  the  im- 
plications of  all  these  weapons.  We  finally 
got  our  act  together  and.  with  their  help 
and  much  or  our  own  intellectiud  blood  on 
the  carpet,  we  moved  beyond  bean-counting 
to  produce  the  first  estimate  of  the  Soviet 
Union's  overall  capability  to  project  ocmven- 
tional  power  into  the  Third  World. 

Because  he  played  such  a  key  role  in  the 
Administration's  deliberations.  BUI  had  a 
unique  feel  for  what  his  policymaking  col- 
leagues were  going  to  need,  and  when.  As  a 
good  intelligence  officer,  he  usually  Imew  it 
before  they  did. 

Time  and  again  my  colleagues  and  I  would 
get  word  that  the  director  was  in  his  car,  en 
route  iMtck  from  the  White  House,  and 
would  we  please  be  waiting  in  his  office 
when  he  arrived.  He  would  come  in  without 
saying  a  word,  hang  up  his  hat  and  coat, 
settle  into  his  blue  swivel  chair.  He  would 
sit  there  in  absolute  silenoe.  pursing  his  lips, 
rolling  his  large  head  from  side  to  side, 
twisting  hell  out  of  a  paper  dip  while  he  got 
his  thoughts  in  order. 

"Tou  know,  boys,  I  think  atMut  three 
months  from  now  the  White  House  is  going 

to  lie  making  some  dedstcms  about . 

What  have  we  got  going  on  this?"  We'd  tell 
him  what  we  had  going,  and  more  often 
than  not  he'd  iMunce  that  twisted  clip  off 
his  desk  and  lunge  forward  in  his  chair. 

"What  the  hell  are  we.  some  kind  of 
goddam  think  tank?  I'm  telling  you  that  — 
will  be  at  the  top  of  the  agenda  in  M 
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days.  Now.  let's  figure  out  what  the  presi- 
dent's going  to  need  and  then  figure  out 
how  to  do  It." 

So  we'd  sit  there— aametlmes  Ua  a  long 
while— and  define  the  vailous  tnteUlaenee 
products  that  the  president,  the  vice  pieat- 
dent,  the  secretaites  of  state  sod  defeoK, 
the  national  security  adviser,  the  chairman 
of  the  Joint  Chlets  snd  so  oo  were  goioc  to 
need  to  make  the  '*~'«'«^"^  that  BUI  knew 
they  would  l>e  making  Ttien  we'd  shuffle 
our  production  srhwliiles  to  assure  deUvery 
of  the  right  products  at  the  riglit  ttane. 
That's  the  way  the  system  is  supposed  to 
work  and  under  Bill's  direction.  It  did. 

Of  course.  Just  flinging  the  stuff  out  the 
door  and  hoping  for  the  l>est  is  not  enough. 
You  send  an  estimate  to  one  or  Mv>thw 
Cabinet  secretary,  and  it  lands  on  the  desk 
of  some  third  prtsicipal  deputy  special  aaatet- 
snt  If  he  reads  it,  he  writes  a  covering 
memo  and  pansfii  it  on  to  the  second  prind- 
pal  deputy  special  assistant,  who  ignores  it 
or  puts  his  own  memo  on  top  of  the  one  al- 
ready there.  And  so  on— certainly  in  Wash- 
ington and.  I  deeply  hope  and  l>elleve.  In 
Moscow. 

Because  Bill  was  the  iMireaucratic  equiva- 
lent of  a  Stealth  bomber,  no  one  could  shoot 
him  down  before  he  reached  his  target 

Sometimes  Bill  would  deliver  an  estimate 
himself.  On  occasion  he  took  along  the  ana- 
lysts who  prepared  the  estimate,  who  in 
turn  carried  with  them  whatever  charts, 
photographs,  even  videotapes  BiU  thought 
would  get  the  message  through  to  a  policy- 
maker who  wouldn't  sit  stiU  long  enough  to 
read  the  estimate  Itself.  And  he  forced  them 
to  confront  the  Intelligence,  which  is  one 
part  of  the  director's  Job  that  receives  far 
too  Uttle  attention. 

He  was  an  astoundingly  weU-informed  di- 
rector. His  range  of  contacts  is  incredible— 
he  seems  to  Imow  everyone  on  earth  who 
has  ever  accomplished  anything  notewor- 
thy. And  he  worked  hard  at  stasring  in  touch 
with  people  whose  Judgments  he  req>ected 
regardless  of  whether  they  were  in  or  out  of 
power,  anonymous  or  w^-lmown,  young  or 
old. 

Most  of  all.  in  an  age  when  so  many 
people  consider  themselves  experts  on  a 
subject  l>ecause  they  once  watched  a  televi- 
sion feature  about  it  BiU  Casey  is  a  serious 
reader.  Those  pUes  of  books  on  his  desk 
weren't  there  to  impress  visitors.  He  plowed 
through  lioolcs  with  the  enthuaiaan  of  a 
child  working  his  way  through  a  package  of 
Oreo  cookies;  he  only  stopped  when  none 
was  left  and  then  only  to  stock  up  for  an- 
other binge.  Paul  Johnson's  "Modem 
Times,"  Jane  Jacobs'  "Cities  snd  the 
Wealth  of  Nations,"  Edward  CrankshaWs 
"Shadow  of  the  Winter  Palace,"  aU  of  P.T. 
Bauer's  worlEs  on  economic  development 
Norman  Davies'  "Heart  of  Europe"— these 
are  the  kinds  of  Iwoks  that  BUI  goMfled  up 
night  after  night  then  tvought  in  the  next 
mornings  to  pass  on  to  whoever  happened 
to  walk  into  his  office  first  When  he  gave 
you  a  book,  he  expected  you  to  read  it  that 
same  evening:  that's  what  he  usually  did 
when  you  gave  him  a  iMOk. 

Moreover,  there  are  several  dcaen  domes- 
tic and  foreign  publications  to  whldi  BQl 
Casey  is  the  world's  only  known  subsciPter. 
He  carried  four  lirief  cases  that  woe  forever 
bulging  with  msgitinrrs  and  newsletters 
that  no  one  on  the  staff  had  ever  heard  of. 
During  meetings,  he  would  ask  our  optnkms 
of  a  relevant  artide  in  the  latest  isue  of 
The  SomethJbog  M(mthly.  After  a  oouple  of 
seconds,  of  dead  sQenoe  he  would  leap  out  of 
his  chair,  rifle  through  one  liriefcase  after 
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mitfl  ba  bad  found  the  Imie  he 

.  tlHB  tOtm  tt  at  one  of  ua  while  mut- 

,  "Bow  Om  hdl  can  I  wotk  with  cuya 

On  Boat  dam  he  bad  mote  appcrfntmenta 
than  ytm  avatage  WlidUnctoo  pediatrician, 
waa  larrty  mndi  time  Juat  to  ait 
i  and  dMV  tha  tat.  But  when  a  limcb 
w«'~«.  or  when  thete  waa 
t  ttaa  day^  laat  meeting  and  de- 
fer tha  fliat  of  the  leoeptionB 
ha  ptamad  to  attend  with  Mra.  Caaey, 
I  latkj  enough  to  itop  by  could  enjoy 
I  of  rdazad  eonvenatlon  with 
I  of  the  ■aartaak.  ahrewdeat.  wHtlft  men 
■  te  pMi  ^iwiMg*'  ftffliial  Waablngton. 
I  only  wlah  man  people  could  have  aaen 
thia  aUe  of  Ubl  For  if  there  ia  anything 
BBore  BhalVmging  or  aaore.  well,  fun  than 
alttliv  around  and  taUdng  about  the  world 
wtth  Bm  CMey,  I  aore  havent  found  it 
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Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  I  would  like  to 
ptaoe  in  the  Record  a  copy  of  the  speech 
gtvon  by  Dr.  Gurmit  Singh  Aulakh,  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Intemattonel  Sikh  Organizatkm,  re- 
centty  in  Toronto  whtoh  provUes  further  detail 
on  thIa  matter. 

[  BT  Da.  Ottbiot  SmoH  Auukr 
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■mfE  FOR  AFRESH  LOOK  AT 
PREEDOM 


HON.  BERNAKD  J.  DWYER 

m  ram  Bongi  or  Bsnasmr Anns 
Moniav,  ManA  23. 1987 

Mr.  DWYER  of  New  Jersey.  IMr.  Speaker.  I 
fiae  today  to  crt  to  ttw  aMamkm  of  my  col- 
la«Buw  in  the  Houao  a  sibjaion  whk:h  has 
dewloped  hi  Inda  wNch  msrils  the  concern 
of  al  paraona  imsregtBd  in  freedom.  I  am  re- 
fantng  to  ttta  tragic  slala  of  affairs  in  the 
Pwi|ib  Pnwinoe  in  nortlwm  Indn. 

In  June  of  1984,  the  Government  of  Indn 
I  the  Gddan  Temple,  the  holest  of  all 
to  the  Slih  people.  Since  that  time, 
ttte  sHuotfon  haa  delarioralad  merkediy.  There 
la  a  virtual  naais  Uackoul  in  the  regton  as  the 
kMlan  GoMmment  rafuaea  to  alk>w  foreign 


Partiapa  moat  unfortunate  is  that  acts  of  vi- 
dancg  have  incr— od  grecUy,  leadkig  to  the 
daattia  of  many  Innocent  IrKfian  citizens — 
boti  Skha  and  Hkidua.  The  violence  has 
franMy  oome  from  both  sidee  in  this  struggle. 
In  (flMuaaiona  wNh  my  own  oonsittuents  wtw 
are  SMia,  they  hawe  forthrightiy  and  dvectiy 
oondamned  al  ada  of  violenoo,  no  matter  by 
whom  ttiay  are  peipelrglad. 

The  SUi  people,  ■»  the  Hkidu  people,  are 
a  dadfcalad  and  hardworking  group.  While 
SUia  oomprtae  only  2  poroent  of  the  popula- 
ftn  of  bidhu  they  are  raaponaMe  for  produc- 
ing 60  percent  of  Indta'a  wtieat  reserve  and 
mora  than  a  quartar  of  Ha  groea  national  prod- 
uct 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Sixth  Dialrict  of  New 
Jareey  haa  a  long  haiitaoe  of  welcoming  and 
•HMMhig  imnilBranta  from  aH  over  tlie 
wono.  we  are  naeeeo  wnn  me  svengm  wracn 
■wl  dkarrily  offara.  The  Sfchs  are  one  of  the 
neaMat  auch  grouper 

R  la  on  IMr  bahaN  Ihat  I  riae  here  today. 
The  oooparglon  wNch  exials  in  our  country 
oould  aarve  aa  a  modal  for  India.  No  one  ben- 
eMa  whan  daly  He  la  mariwd  by  t)loodshod. 


Tha  SUi  people  are  making  an  outstandkig 
oonMbuion  to  my  dMrtct  and  to  the  State  of 
New  JarMy.  Al  they  Mk  ia  for  a  fresh  look  to 
be  taken  at  the  allualton  in  northern  Indta  and 
for  freedom  to  preval  for  all  people. 


Ladies  and  Gentleman,  it  la  a  great  pleas- 
ure flor  me  to  l>e  with  you  today  to  share  my 
oonomia.  As  a  matter  of  fact  these  concerns 
are  act  only  mine,  they  are  the  concerns  of 
the  Whole  Sikh  Nation  and  the  world.  In- 
eludbis  the  Canadian  demoeracry  represent- 
ed by  our  honoured  guests. 

The  gravity  of  our  concern  has  not  dimin- 
ished with  Ume.  on  the  contrary  it  has  ac- 
celemted  as  we  realized  the  world  wide  im- 
plications poeed  by  crises  in  Punjab.  It  is 
therefore  appropriate  for  me  to  express  my 
appreciation  and  gratitude  to  the  organisers 
of  this  conference.  They  have  provided  us 
an  opportunity  to  sit  together,  to  exchange 
our  views  and  share  our  pain. 

The  tragic  events  which  have  taken  place 
and  are  still  talcing  place  in  our  homeland, 
the  Punjab  effect  us  as  much  as  they  effect 
those  who  Uve  there.  Though  It  was  the 
holiest  shrine  of  the  Sikhs  which  was  dese- 
crated by  the  Indian  army  in  June  1984.  it 
was  the  innocent  Sikh  pilgrims  who  were 
masascred  in  the  holy  precincts  of  the 
Golden  Temple  and  it  is  the  Sikh  youth 
who  are  being  eliminated  systematically 
through  state  terrorism  but  the  impllcar 
tlons  are  far  reaching.  It  la  the  freedom  of 
wordilp.  freedom  of  speech,  freedom  of 
movement,  freedom  of  the  Press  and  basic 
hunaui  rights  that  are  at  stake.  Though  the 
Sikha  are  the  direct  victims  of  this  dossal 
tragedy,  the  whole  world  la  a  part  of  the 
proUem  aa  well  aa  of  the  aoluUon.  The 
fflkha  are  the  prime  vlctima  because  what  is 
l>elng  destroyed,  mutilated  and  wiped  out  is 
there  heritage,  their  culture  and  their  reli- 
gion. This  subtle  genocide  of  a  minority 
hurbi  no  matter  where  the  members  of  that 
minority  Uve. 

Historically  this  is  not  the  first  time  that 
the  SU^hs  and  their  religion  have  been 
under  attaclc  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  Guru 
Nanalc  the  founder  of  Slkhlsm  denounced 
all  the  myths  and  dogmas,  rites  and  rituals 
praddced  by  the  Hindua.  still  Sikhlam  ia 
lielng  called  a  sect  or  an  of  f-ahoot  of  Hindu- 
lam.  Though  universal  Itrotherhood.  equali- 
ty ot  man  Irrespective  of  colour,  creed,  race 
or  religion  are  the  cornerstones  of  Sikhism. 
still  it  being  labeled  aa  anU-Hlndu  and  anU- 
Muilim.  Since  the  day  we  are  bom  aa  a 
unique  social,  political  and  religious  entity 
we  bave  been  forced  to  defend  It  with  our 
flesb  and  blood. 

Mnghsls  bunted  us  in  Jungles,  dtles  and 
vlllases.  they  put  a  price  on  our  heads  and 
they  tracked  us  on  the  mountains  and  In 
the  valleys  but  failed  to  eliminate  ua.  They 
desecrated  our  Harimandlr  (the  Golden 
Temple)  "the  everlasting  Jewel"  of  Slkhlsm 
tai  1757,  1782  and  1788  successively.  They 
filled  our  Sarovar  "the  pool  of  Nectar"  with 
debris.  But  every  time  they  tried  to  cruah 
ua.  we  came  out  determined,  strong,  imlted 
and  ready  to  take  up  the  new  challenge,  the 
challenge  of  survive,  the  challenge  to 
progress  and  the  challenge  to  safeguard  the 
bask;  humsn  right  of  freedom  to  live  snd  let 
Uve. 

The  British  tried  to  gain  control  of  our 
plaoes  of  worship  and  restrict  our  freedom 
to  worship  but  the  massacre  of  Nankana 
Satalb  in  1931.  the  non-violent  protest  of 
Ouru-Ka  Bagh  in  1922  and  peaceful  demon- 
strstlons  at  Jalto  in  1923  made  them  realise 


that  this  IBikh  Nation,  a  symbol  of  SabitU- 
ncas.  Cleanliness.  UniversaUty.  8elf-Re- 
straint  and  Resistance  to  (vpreasion  can  be 
a  partner  not  a  slave.  All  of  it  was  proved 
not  by  force  but  peace  not  by  killing  but 
suffering  lastly  not  through  terrorism  but 
accepting  it  as  a  wUl  of  God  "Tera  Bhana 
Meetha  Lgge." 

In  1876  the  Sikhs  were  the  first  to  raise 
the  flag  of  independence  and  they  were  the 
first  to  btcome  the  cannon  fodder.  During 
the  entire  struggle  for  a  free  India,  the 
Sikhs  have  suffered  the  moat.  They  sre  the 
ones  who  courted  the  maximum  number  of 
arrests.  Out  of  2125  Indisns  killed  1550  were 
Sikhs,  out  of  2640  deported  to  British 
colony  Aadaman  2147  were  Sikhs,  and  out 
of  127  sent  to  the  gaUows  92  were  Sikhs. 
Why  were  75  percent  of  the  sacrifices  given 
by  Sllchs  Who  constituted  only  1.5  percent  of 
the  Indlsc  population  at  that  time?  The 
answer  is  simple,  the  Gurus  taught  us  not  to 
submit  to  opprnslon.  History  is  a  witness. 
Sikhs  did  not  sulmilt  to  oppression  in  the 
psst.  they  are  not  sutnnitting  now  and  let 
me  assure  you.  they  will  not  submit  in  the 
future.  In  other  words  the  Sikhs  suffered 
the  most  and  gained  the  least.  In  1947  India 
gained  freedom  but  the  Sikhs  changed  mas- 
ters. British  with  Hindu  Nationalist,  in  the 
guise  of  aecular  democracy. 

Since  the  day  India  gained  Independence, 
the  relatkmshlp  of  the  Indian  government 
and  the  itiling  majority  with  the  Silchs  haa 
been  of  deceit,  confrontation  and  disinfor- 
mation. Fhndit  Jawahar  Lai  Nehru,  the  first 
Prime  Minister  of  India  was  the  first 
member  of  the  ruling  party  to  break  his 
promise  with  the  Silchs  to  enshrine  the 
unique  identity  of  the  SilLha  in  the  Indian 
constltutfon.  Next  victim  was  the  Punjabi 
language  whose  promotion  and  development 
was  scuttled  by  reorganising  all  of  the 
Indian  provinces  on  a  linguistic  iMsia  but 
not  the  Punjab.  Ironically  the  Punjabi 
speaking  Blndus  denounced  Panjabl  by  teU- 
ing  a  historic  lie  in  Punjabi  Itself.  The  Ust  of 
broken  promlaes.  acts  of  aUenation  and  iso- 
lation goes  on.  but  the  descecration  of  the 
Golden  Temple,  the  massacre  of  innocent 
pilgrims,  the  destruction  of  historicsl  arti- 
facts of  Ifhe  Sikhs,  planned  and  articulated 
Idlllngs  of  Sikh  men.  women  and  chUdren 
are  the  climax  of  a  well  planned  scheme  to 
talce  the  Sikhs  to  a  point  of  no  return. 

Dear  brothers  and  sisters,  wars  are  won 
not  by  those  who  infUct  the  most,  but  by 
those  who  suffer  the  most.  We  have  sur- 
vived before  and  we  shaU  survive  this  time 
too.  In  the  words  of  the  greatest  American 
martyr.  tOie  dvU  rights  leader.  Dr.  ICartln 
Luther  King,  "We  shall  overcome." 

We  shall  overcome  l>ecause  our  cause  ia 
Juat  and  oiu*  demanda  are  genuine.  We  do 
not  demand  anything  different  than  what 
the  Jews  in  Soviet  Russia,  blacks  and 
browns  IS  South  Africa,  Chileans  in  ChQe 
and  many  more  oppressed  human  beings  aU 
over  the  World  demand.  We  seek  freedom  to 
worship,  freedom  to  move,  freedom  of  the 
press,  freedom  of  speech,  and  most  of  all 
freedom  to  determine  our  own  destiny.  Our 
forty  years  experience  with  so-caUed  Indian 
democraey  has  proved  that  if  we  wish  to 
preserve  our  heritage,  culture,  religion  and 
social  atnucture  we  have  to  have  our  inde- 
pendent Bikh  homeland:  "Khaliatan"  aa  de- 
clared by  Sartaat  Khalaa  convention  held  at 
Amritsar  on  April  29, 1986.  It  is  not  we  who 
made  this  choice,  it  is  the  choice  which  has 
l>een  forqed  on  us.  and  we  welcome  it. 

To  our  invited  guests  we  request  that  you 
not  Jud0e  us  on  the  basis  of  second-hand 
knowledge,  but  to  make  an  independent  as- 


sessment of  events  on  the  tiasis  of  which  we 
are  labelled  as  extremists,  terrorists,  or  miU- 
tanta.  Thia  la  of  special  concern  here  In 
Canada  in  light  of  crimes  committed  on  Ca- 
nadian soU  induding  the  murders  of  Cana- 
dian dtisens  for  the  purpose  of  aocudng  the 
Sikhs  of  terrorist  activities.  These  crimes 
bring  the  Indian  government  atrodties  to 
an  international  level  so  that  not  only 
Sikha.  but  Canadians  aa  weU  aa  other  people 
throughout  the  world  are  endangered  by 
the  Indian  government.  The  worst  example 
is  of  course  the  tragedy  of  Air  India  747 
that  blew  up  in  June.  1985  after  leaving  To- 
ronto. While  there  was  a  massive  disinfor- 
mation campaign  to  blame  this  tragedy  on 
the  Sikhs,  the  Toronto  Globe  and  Mail  on 
Novembo-  21.  1985  pointed  out  after  four 
months  investigation  the  involvement  of  at 
least  four  people  under  Indian  diplomatic 
cover.  The  handling  of  this  tragedy  is  an  ex- 
ample of  how  the  Indian  government  likes 
to  manage  the  media  on  a  daily  liasis.  I  am 
fully  confident  that  you  have  the  resources 
to  gather  unbiased  Information,  please 
make  use  of  those  resources  and  that  Infor- 
mation before  you  make  your  Judgment.  I 
think  you  wlU  find  that  we  are  not  terrorist 
or  extremiat.  but  we  are,  who  we  say  we  are 
...  we  are  Sikhs. 


OUR  NATION'S  LITERACY 
PROBLEM  NEEDS  ACTION  NOW 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

OP  HXW  TOSK 
nt  THX  HOUSZ  OF  RKPRESENTATIVBS 

Monday,  March  23,  1987 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  literacy  a  prob- 
lem in  our  society?  Does  our  Nation  really 
naed  to  focus  more  attentkin,  and  critical  re- 
sources, to  educate  our  adult  population?  At>- 
sokJteiy.  Outlined  below  are  just  a  few  com- 
ments on  the  tragk:  problem  of  adult  literacy 
by  people  across  the  Natton. 

President  Reagan  says: 

If  we're  to  renew  oiir  economy,  protect 
our  freedom,  we  must  shaxpen  the  akills  of 
every  American  mind  and  enlarge  the  po- 
tential of  every  individual  American  life. 
Unfortunately,  the  hidden  problem  of  adult 
ilUterscy  holds  iMck  too  many  of  our  clti- 
aena,  and  aa  a  nation,  we,  too,  pay  the  price. 

Jonathan  Kozd,  author  of  a  book  entitled 
"Illiterate  America."  writes: 

The  cost  to  our  economy  ia  very  great. 
The  cost  to  our  presumptions  and  our  de- 
mocracy is  greater  stllL  The  cost  In  needless 
human  pain  may  l>e  the  greatest  of  aU. 

Mrs.  BartMua  Bush,  wife  of  Vne  Preskient 
George  Bush,  calls  illiteracy  "A  waste  our 
Natton  cannot  afford." 

Fanner  Educatwn  Secretary  T.H.  Bell  per- 
hapa  explains  the  problem  of  adult  iUtteracy 
bMt  wfwn  he  discusses  ttte  functwnal  as- 
pects of  literacy,  that  is: 

The  possession  of  the  essential  knowledge 
and  skills  to  enable  an  individual  to  func- 
tion effectively  in  his  or  her  environment— 
the  home,  the  community,  the  worlcplace. 

All  of  ttiese  statements  point  to  the  same 
conduakxv— our  Nation's  literacy  problem 
needs  actton  now.  While  we  must  obvtousiy 
kwk  to  our  schools  to  increase  their  efforts 
during  an  indivkkjal's  early,  fonnative  stages, 
we  can  no  kxiger  afford  to  overtook  the  tens 
of  milKona  of  adults  severely  negatively  im- 
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pacted  by  illiteracy  in  our  society  and  in  our 
workplace  now.  Our  Federal  Government 
mux  take  a  leaderahip  role  in  promoting  adult 
literacy  programs.  Sirnply  put.  we  do  not  need 
rtietorlca.  we  need  reform. 

To  address  the  prot>lem  of  workplace  liter- 
acy, I  have  authorized  legisiatton  that  will 
assist  in  devetoping  programs  simultaneously 
addressing  adult  literacy,  baak:  skills,  and  in- 
tellectual devetopment  in  the  woricforce.  This 
measure.  H.R.  1342,  is  designed  to  improve 
American  competitiver>ess  by  upgrading 
today's  work  force  so  they  can  functton  effec- 
tively within  a  rapidly  changing  economy  and 
adapt  to  the  ever-changing  environment  of  the 
workplace.  Most  importantty,  it  will  address 
the  pressing,  specifK,  and  immediate  needs  of 
ttie  Natton  and  our  ecorwmy.  Wtvie  we  must 
move  fooward  with  those  ideas  to  improve 
schools  and  better  educate  our  cfiiklren  for 
k>ng-term  results,  we  simply  cannot  ignore  the 
needs  of  our  adult  populatkxi  now.  I  urge  ail 
of  my  colleagues  to  give  their  full  conskler- 
atton  to  H.R.  1342,  to  establish  these  much- 
needed  vrorkpiace  literacy  programs.  Foitow- 
ing  is  an  example  of  these  important  and  ef- 
fective workplace  educatton  programs: 

Motorola  in  Arcade,  NY,  is  just  one  plant  in 
this  intemattonal  corporation.  The  plant  Kne  in- 
cluded tfick  film  ignitton  systems  and  alterna- 
tor products.  Due  to  changes  in  ttiat  industry, 
ttie  company  projects  that  pertiaps  one-thini 
of  their  workers— 400  people— coukJ  tose  their 
jobs  as  the  thk:k  film  products  changed  to 
computer  products.  The  reason— the  workera 
simply  dki  not  possess  the  bask:  skMis  knowl- 
edge necessary  to  adapt  to  new  methods  in 
the  plant.  As  a  result.  Motorola  devetoped  a 
math  program  to  assist  Its  workers  with  basic 
mathematk»l  skills.  The  currxxiium  Induded 
dedmals,  rounding  of  numbera,  fractkxs, 
changing  fracttons  to  dedmals.  powers,  and 
tntroductton  to  metrics.  The  result— all  400  in- 
dividuals retained  their  jobs  at  Motorola  and 
effectively  adapted  to  the  change  in  the  indus- 
try. More  Importantly,  tiie  company  increased 
emptoyment  at  the  factory  because  of  these 
product  changes.  The  best  news  of  all— Mo- 
torola has  now  started  a  high  scfraol  equiva- 
lent program  for  their  workers  who  do  not 
possess  a  high  school  diptoma.  They  have 
come  to  realize  that  better  educated  and 
more  informed  workers  will  result  in  a  more 
productive  worldorce.  A  message  to  all  of  us 
concerned  about  adult  illiteracy— begin  work- 
place literacy  programs  now.  They  benefit  the 
workera,  the  emptoyere,  the  company  and  in- 
dustry, and  our  Natkxi  as  a  whole.  As  Educa- 
tton  Secretary  William  Bennett  saxi,  "It  is  an 
extraordinarily  important  issue  to  ail  of  us." 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  ASSEMBLYMAN 
TERRY  FRIEDMAN 


HON.  HENRY  A.  WAXMAN 

opcALiroairu 

IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REFRXSEMTATIVBS 

Monday,  March  23,  1987 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March  29, 
Bet  Tzedek  Legal  Sennces  in  Los  Angeles  will 
hokl  a  gala  dnner  to  horK>r  one  of  CaNfomia's 
brightest  young  democratx:  leaders.  Assem- 
blyman Terry  Friedman.  Terry,  wtx)  was  elect- 
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ed  in  1966  to  represent  the  43d  District  in  the 
CaNfomia  Assembly,  has  an  unparalleled 
record  of  publk:  service. 

Terry  earned  hia  bacfwtor  of  arts  degree 
with  honors  in  poHtttal  science  from  UCt>  in 
1971.  He  pursued  his  politKal  kiterest  at  ttte 
time,  serving  as  preskient  of  Vne  CaKfomia 
Federatton  of  Young  Democrats  and  as  an  al- 
ternative delegate  and  delegato  to  the  creden- 
tials committee  at  the  1972  DemocratK  14a- 
ttonal  Conventton. 

In  1976,  after  receiving  his  J.D.  from  Boalt 
Hall  Law  School  at  the  University  of  CaMomia. 
Beriieley,  Teny  practned  publk:  interest  law 
for  the  Westem  Center  on  Law  and  Poverty  in 
Los  Angeles.  In  1978  he  began  a  lengthy 
tenure  establishing  a  rentaikable  record  as  ex- 
ecutive director  of  Bet  Tzedek  Legal  Services. 

Bet  Tzedek  Legal  Sennces  assists  the  ele- 
deriy  and  poor  reskients  in  Los  Angeles. 
Under  Terry's  stewardship,  it  was  transformed 
from  a  small,  modestly  funded  center  servng 
the  Fairfax  distrid  into  a  SI  .6  milikxi  multipro- 
gram  law  center  that  served  more  than  9.000 
clients  In  all  parts  of  Los  Angeles  last  year. 
Bet  Tzedek  now  has  offKOS  in  the  Fairtax  dn- 
trict  and  in  North  Hollywood,  and  conducts 
mobile  law  projects  serving  the  eWeriy  poor 
throughout  Los  Angeles  County. 

In  additxx)  to  these  great  achievements. 
Terry  started  Bet  Tzedek's  nursing  home  ad- 
vocacy project,  worked  on  behalf  of  tertants 
rights  and  the  rights  of  those  unjustly  cut  off 
from  disability,  oki  age,  and  medical  insur- 
ance. He  direded  Bet  Tzedek's  work  in  the 
Grunfeder  versus  Heckler  case,  wtiich  estab- 
lished the  right  of  survivore  of  the  Hotocaust 
to  Federal  put>lk:  assistance  benefits. 

In  ttie  California  Assembly,  Terry  continues 
to  work  for  the  needy,  the  forgotten,  and  the 
underserved  as  a  member  of  the  committees 
on  education,  judk:iary,  pubKc  safety,  human 
services,  and  aging  and  kx)g-term  care. 

Terry's  tireless  comrratmerrt  to  public  serv- 
k:e  is  unmatched,  havirig  served  with  distkic- 
tk>n  as  an  adjund  professor  at  the  UCLA 
School  of  Law;  chairman  of  the  CaNfomia 
Stete  Board  of  Examinere  of  Nurakig  Home 
Adminlstratore;  memt>er  of  the  Los  Angeles 
County  Rent  Adjustment  Commiaaton;  vice 
chairman  of  tt>e  Sulioommittee  on  Sentor  Citi- 
zens of  the  Committee  on  Rights  of  ttie  Urv 
derrepresented  of  the  American  Bar  Asaoda- 
txKi  Sedton  of  Indivxlual  Rigtits  arvi  Reaporv 
sibilities;  member  of  the  Human  Rights  Com- 
mittee of  the  State  Bar  of  CaUfomia;  member 
of  the  Legal  Services  for  the  Poor  Committee 
of  the  Los  Angeles  County  Bar  Aseodatton; 
member  of  the  board  of  the  UCLA  PubNc  In- 
terest Law  Foundatkm;  member  of  the  Pan 
Pacifk;  Citizens  Advisory  Committee;  member 
of  the  executive  conwnittee  of  the  Loe  Ange- 
les Commisston  on  Soviet  Jewry;  and  member 
of  the  Jewish  Big  Brothers.  Teny  also  oontkv 
ues  to  serve  on  Bet  Tzedek's  board  of  dkec- 
tors. 

Few  IndivkJuals  are  aiile  to  contribute  in  a 
lifetime  as  much  as  Terry  has  in  the  pest 
decade.  The  people  of  Los  Angeles  are  truly 
fortunate  to  be  repreeentated  by  him.  I  took 
fonrard  to  working  with  Terry  for  many  yeara. 
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TBI  FOTDRX  OF  TAIWAN 


HON.  lOniT  G.  TOmiCEUJ 


Momdav,  ManA  13. 1997 

Mr.  TORRKELU  Mr.  SpMiw.  I  would  Ika 
to  taring  to  tw  MMilon  of  my  oolMguM  an 
«W»by  Dr.  Trang  R.  Glwi.  piulmor  o«  pott- 
Icri  MiMin  tf  ««  cay  UnivmRy  o<  New 
YortL  Dr.  CM  IM  tMtttoft  ttonitwiy  on  hit 
MiM  Iwd  of  TaiiMn: 

tOrTAIWAll 


(ByTNBcR.Chal) 

TUwan  iMi  bMD  Mpanted  tram  China 
for  nMily  a  eaotury.  Oouequoitly.  the 
Waad  diffan  Iran  the  r^hii«iwi  in  levenl 
vaya.  TWwan'a  economic  devel- 
ii  tar  atoaad  of  that  of  China.  The 
I  laner  foraisn  trade  than  the 
and  Titwan'B  per  caidta  income 
(ISJM)  la  the  fourth  hli^Mat  In  East  AsU 
and  la  t«i  ttmea  that  of  China.  In  Aaia. 
Tkhnn  li  neond  only  to  Japan  in  educa- 
MataX  quality  and  achievement.  The  Tai- 
vaiWK  auteraey  rate  li  lem  than  10%.  com- 
pared «tth  more  than  30%  for  China.  The 
pcfoentace  of  coUete  graduates  in  Taiwan  Is 
10  ttanea  higlier  than  In  China:  6%  as  com- 
pared to  .0%. 

IndtvlduattBn  Is  wtdespread  in  Taiwan: 
coOeettvlBm  prevails  In  China.  The  Taiwan- 
ese advocate  liberalism  and  human  rights; 
the  Chlneae  regard  liberalism  ss  "^iritual 
poDutJon."  China  has  been  suooeasful  in  cre- 
atine a  maa  sodety  and  compelling  its  dtl- 
aena  to  accept  communism  as  an  absolute 
tmth.  But  Tttwan  has  gradually  moved 
toward  a  phir^lst  society,  and  the  Taiwan- 
eae  have  begun  to  question  the  values  pro- 
moted by  the  KMT. 

The  Taiwanese  oppose  any  form  of  dicta- 
tonhtp,  rVit  or  1^  and  fear  that  the 
Kin's  rule  may  pass  and  be  r^laced  by  the 
far  greater  dlctatorahip  of  China.  Their  fa- 
vorable attitude  toward  democracy  is  re- 
fleeted  In  the  fcdlowlng  Joint  statement. 
Issued  In  September  1903  by  four  leading 
Tdwaneae  poMtlclana  from  their  prison  cells 
after  tanpeiaoDment  for  their  political  beliefs 
by  the  KMT:  "Vxx  more  than  300  years,  our 
courageous  anrftt^m  have  come  to  settle  In 
Tstwan.  In  order  to  gain  freedom.  With 
their  new  ♦hhiMwj  and  new  way  of  life,  they 
devdoped  a  spirit  of  self-reliance  and  laid 
the  foundaUon  for  a  democratic  society." 
Ooaaequently  they  maintain*^  that  "in  the 
long-term  Interest  of  Taiwan,  to  carry  out 
demooraey  on  the  Island  is  far  more  urgent 
and  important  than  unification  with 
Cbfna." 

Tbe  Taiwanese  seem  to  have  developed 
their  own  Identity,  and  long  to  shape  their 
own  ikaiiiij  In  1971.  im  the  eve  of  Presi- 
dent Hbun's  historic  visit  to  China,  the 
Prtahyturlsn  Church  in  Taiwan,  the  only 
vohmtary  asaodatton  free  from  KMT  domi- 
nance, laoed  a  statement  to  "oppose  sny 
powerful  natkm  dlaregardlng  the  rights  and 
wtsbea  of  16  mfOion  people  and  making  [a] 
unilateral  decision  to  their  own  advantage, 
because  Ood  has  ndalned  and  the  United 
MattaOB  Charter  has  affirmed  that  every 
people  has  the  right  to  determine  its  own 
deatiny.'' 

Today  a  great  number  of  Taiwanese  both 
within  and  outside  the  island  demand  self- 
detcnnlnation.  In  November  1M3,  more 
than  60  overseas  Taiwanese  associations 

issued  a  Joint  statement  utr^sslng  that  "self- 
determhiatlon  is  a  sacred,  inalienable  right 
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of  the  people  on  Taiwan."  Similarly,  the 
Joint  platform  of  opposition  candidate*  in 
the  lli6  local  election  in  Taiwan  stated  that 
"the  future  of  Taiwan  should  be  determined 
by  the  people  on  Taiwan." 

That  right  is  yns*"^"*^  in  international 
law.  The  Charter  of  the  UJf .  proclaims  as 
its  major  purpose:  "to  develop  friendly  rela- 
tions among  natkms  based  on  req>ect  for 
the  principle  of  equal  rights  and  self-deter- 
mination of  peoples."  The  1968  UJf.  Inter- 
national Covenant  on  Civil  and  Political 
Righto  says:  "All  peoples  have  the  rights  to 
self-determination.  By  virtue  of  that  right 
they  tre^  determine  their  political  status 
and  Creely  pursue  their  eooncnilc.  social  and 
cultural  devdopment."  In  its  Declaration  on 
Prinelples  of  International  Law  concerning 
Friendly  Rdatloaa  and  Cooperation  among 
State*  in  accordance  with  the  Charter  of 
the  United  Natkms,  adopted  in  Resolution 
3626  aaSTtot  34  October  1970,  the  General 
AssemJUyTiirther  declared: 

"By  virtue  of  the  principle  of  equal  rights 
and  self-determination  of  peoples  enshrined 
In  the  Charter,  all  peoples  have  the  right 
freely  to  determine,  without  external  inter- 
ference, their  political  status  and  to  pursue 
their  economic  social  and  cultural  develop- 
ment, and  every  State  has  the  duty  to  re- 
spect this  right  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Charter." 

However,  China  does  not  respect  the  Tai- 
wanese right  to  self-determination  on  the 
ground  that  "the  signboard  of  the  so-called 
'self-determination'  of  the  people  on 
Taiwan"  is  employed  to  "perpetuate  the 
sepamtion  of  Taiwan  from  China"  and  that 
"it  la  entirely  China's  internal  affair  as  to 
how  the  Taiwan  question  should  be  re- 
solved." Here  arise  several  legal  questions: 
Are  the  Taiwan  question  and  its  solution 
China's  internal  affair?  And  particularly, 
can  China  invoke  domestic  jurisdiction  as  a 
Justification  to  oppose  the  application  of 
the  trinciple  of  self-determination  to  the  so- 
lution of  the  Taiwan  problem?  The  answers 
to  these  questions  appear  to  be  negative. 

PIrat,  the  legal  status  of  Taiwan  involves 
the  Interpretation  of  the  San  Francisco 
Peace  Treaty  with  Japan  and  many  other 
international  treaties  and  agreements,  and 
is  thus  not  a  matter  of  China's  domestic  Ju- 
risdiction. In  the  Right  of  Passage  case,  in 
reJecUng  India's  claim  of  domestic  Jurisdic- 
tion, because  Portugal  invoked  a  treaty 
which  India  controverted,  the  International 
Court  of  Justice  held  that  "to  invoke, 
whether  rightly  or  wrongly,  such  principles 
Is  to  place  oneself  on  the  plane  of  interna- 
tional law  ....  to  decide  upon  the  validity 
of  those  principles  does  not  fall  exclusively 
within  the  Jurisdiction  of  India." 

Second,  a  territorial  dispute,  such  as  the 
Chinese  claim  to  Taiwan,  is  a  matter  of 
international  concern.  China  caimot  invoke 
domestic  jurisdiction  until  it  has  affirma- 
tively established  that  Taiwan  is  a  part  of 
China.  Therefore,  the  Taiwan  question— the 
question  as  to  whether  Taiwan  is  Chinese 
territory— is  not  China's  internal  affair. 

TUrd,  the  solution  to  the  Taiwan  ques- 
tion is  not  always  a  matter  of  China's  do- 
mestic jurisdiction.  Aurellu  Cristescu  states 
that  "the  violation  of  the  principle  of  equal 
rights  and  self-determination  of  peoples,  on 
the  other  hand,  constitutes  a  danger  to  the 
very  existence  of  those  peoples:  it  is  an  of- 
fence against  international  legality  and  a 
threat  to  world  peace,"  a  situation  "likely  to 
endanger  the  maintenance  of  international 
peaoe  and  security"  imder  Article  33  of  the 
Charter.  This  kind  of  solution  would  be  a 
matter  of  international  concern.  It  follows 
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naturally  from  what  has  been  said  that, 
whether  at  not  Taiwan  is  a  part  of  China, 
unless  the  future  of  Taiwan  is  determined 
with  the  consent  of  the  people  on  Taiwan, 
free  of  coercion,  the  solution  to  the  Taiwan 
question  la  not  China's  internal  affair. 

Fourth,  iwauuidlug  to  current  practice  in 
the  UJf ..  the  application  of  the  principle  of 
self-deteroMnation  is  not  a  matter  of  domes- 
tic Jurisdidtlon.  After  an  intensive  study  of 
the  question  of  self-determhiatlon  in  that 
world  bodkr.  James  Crawford  found  that 
"matters  of  self-determination  cannot  be 
within  the  domestic  Juriadlctlcm  of  the  met- 
ropolitan State."  Crawford  points  out  that 
"colonial  enclaves  constitute  in  effect  an  ex- 
ception to  the  self-determination  rule,  and 
that  the  otly  option  is  for  the  administering 
authority  to  transfer  the  enclave  to  the  en- 
daving  State.  The  wishes  of  the  enclave  are 
not  regarded  as  relevent."  Crawford  defines 
a  colonial  enclave  as  "small  territory 
claimed  by  a  neighbouring  State."  By  any 
definition  Taiwan  is  not  a  colonial  enclave. 
The  island  is  110  miles  off  the  Chinese 
coast,  and^  with  a  population  of  19  million, 
has  more  people  than  123  of  the  150  mem- 
bers of  the  XSJf.  Its  ONP  excee<to  $60  billion, 
which  is  larger  than  that  of  any  U.N. 
member  in  the  Middle  East  and  Africa. 
Thus,  on  ttie  basis  of  international  law  and 
practice,  China  cannot  invoke  domestic  ju- 
risdiction to  deny  the  Taiwsnese  the  right 
to  self-determination. 

Taiwan'*  educational  level  is  so  high  that 
a  plebisdte  in  Taiwan  is  the  most  effective 
way  to  determine  the  wishes  of  the  island- 
ers. Because  of  the  growing  Chinese  influ- 
ence in  the  international  community,  a 
UJf.-Bupervised  plebiscite  in  Taiwan  does 
not  seem  feasible.  However,  the  KMT  could 
bold  a  pldblsdte  to  determine  whether  the 
people  on  Taiwan  want  Taiwan  to  become  a 
part  of  the  People's  Republic  of  China  or  a 
new  nation  independent  of  China.  The  UJS., 
China,  and  other  nations  concerned  with 
the  future  of  Taiwan  could  be  invited  to  su- 
pervise the  voting. 

A  case  of  particular  interest  in  this  con- 
nection is  the  plebisdte  held  in  Outer  Mon- 
golia in  1945.  The  Soviet  Union  and  China 
supervised  that  plebiscite  and  both  acceded 
to  the  expressed  wish  of  an  alleged  100%  of 
the  Mongolians  for  independence  from 
China.  It  Is  widely  believed  that  a  plebisdte 
in  Taiwan  would  also  overwhelmingly  favor 
independoice  for  Taiwan.  For  example,  a 
1077  statctnent  by  the  Presbyterian  Church 
in  Taiwan  urged  the  KMT  "to  face  reality 
and  to  take  effective  measures  whereby 
Taiwan  may  become  a  new  independent 
country." 

It  is  vital  that  the  U.S.  support  the  right 
of  the  Taiwanese  to  determine  their  own 
future.  American  policy  makers  should  keep 
in  mind  the  following  points  when  they  con- 
sider the  question  of  Taiwan.  First,  by 
taking  over  Taiwan.  China,  submarines 
would  pose  a  threat  to  peace  and  security  in 
the  Padftc  region.  Second,  American  corpo- 
rations hgve  invested  %\  billion  in  Taiwan, 
and  a  Chinese  takeover  would  threaten 
these  investments.  Third,  since  the  U.S.  has 
been  involved  with  Taiwan  for  four  decades 
and  champions  freedom  and  democracy  ev- 
erywhere in  the  world,  it  has  a  moral  obliga- 
tion to  prevent  the  mainland  Chinese  from 
imposing  their  communist  system  upon  the 
people  of  Taiwan.  Fourth  the  Taiwan  Rela- 
tions Act  of  1979  states  that  "the  preserva- 
tion and  enhancement  of  the  human  rights 
of  all  the  people  on  Taiwan  are  hereby  reaf- 
firmed as  objectives  of  the  United  SUtes." 
What  the  \J&.  "reaffirmed"  should  Indude 
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the  right  of  the  Taiwanese  to  dedde  their 
future.  For.  as  stated  by  Aurellu  Cristescu. 
"the  right  of  self-determination  is  a  funda- 
mental right  without  which  other  rights 
cannot  be  fully  enjoyed.  Consequently,  the 
enjoyment  of  that  right  is  essential  to  the 
exerdae  of  all  Individual  rights  and  free- 
dom." 


REPORTS  ON  THE  STANDINO 
CONSX7LTATIVE  COMMISSION 


HON.  JIM  COURTER 

or  mw  JxasxT 

n  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPHXSKIfTATIVBS 

MonOav.  March  23. 1987 

Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week  I  in- 
troduced legisialion  (H.R.  1724)  to  open  to 
public  scnjtiny  the  proceedings  of  a  secretive 
but  largely  ineffective  amis  control  fonjm:  the 
Standing  Consultative  Commission  [SCO].  It  Is 
my  hope  that  aheddmg  light  on  the  activities 
of  this  fonjm  will  provide  a  lesson  in  Soviet 
negotiating  behavior,  as  weN  as  a  timely  warn- 
ing for  the  upconmg  ABM  Treaty  Review 
Conference  in  October  19B7. 

The  SCO  was  established  pursuant  to  arti- 
de  XIII  of  the  ABM  Treaty  of  1972.  Article  XIII 
says: 

1.  To  promote  the  objectives  and  imple- 
mentation of  the  provisions  of  this  treaty 
(the  ABM  Treaty),  the  parties  (the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union)  shall  establish 
promptly  a  Standing  Consultative  Commis- 
sion, within  the  framework  of  which  they 
will: 

(a)  consider  questions  concerning  compli- 
ance with  the  obligations  assumed  and  re- 
lated situations  which  may  be  considered 
ambiguous; 

(b)  provide  on  a  voluntary  basis  such  in- 
formation as  either  party  considers  neces- 
sary to  assure  confidence  in  compliance 
with  obligations  assumed; 

(c)  consider  questions  involving  unintend- 
ed interference  with  national  technical 
means  of  verification; 

(d)  consider  possible  changes  in  the  strate- 
gic situation  which  have  a  bearing  on  the 
provisions  of  the  treaty; 

(e)  agree  upon  procedures  and  dates  for 
destruction  or  dismantling  of  ABM  systems 
or  their  components  in  esses  provided  for  by 
the  provisions  of  this  treaty; 

(f)  consider,  as  appropriate,  possible  pro- 
posals for  further  increasing  the  viability  of 
this  treatr.  induding  proposals  for  amend- 
ments in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
this  treaty; 

(g)  consider,  ss  appropriate,  proposals  for 
further  measures  aimed  at  limiting  strategic 
arms. 

2.  The  parties  through  consultation  shall 
establish,  and  may  amend  as  ^propriate. 
regulations  of  the  Standing  Consultative 
Commission  governing  procedures,  composi- 
tion and  other  relevant  matters. 

As  provided  by  the  ABM  Treaty,  the  SCO 
adopted  regulatnns  to  govern  its  proceedings. 
The  regulabona,  however,  are  not  actual  provi- 
sions of  the  treaty.  Of  parlicuiar  interest  and 
concern  is  regulatton  No.  8,  which  states: 

The  proceedings  of  the  Standing  Consult- 
ative Commisalon  shall  be  conducted  hi  pri- 
vate. The  Standing  Consultative  Commis- 
sion may  not  make  its  procecKlings  public 
except  with  the  express  consent  of  both 
Commissioners. 
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Accordtoig  to  a  recently  rdaaiod  report  by 
the  Stanford  Unlveraity  Centar  for  International 
Security  and  Arms  Control  [aSAC],  which  is 
largely  critical  of  the  Reagan  adminlatratkxTs 
anm  control  poikaas,  "at  the  time  that  (the 
SCC)  was  established,  the  Soviets  insisted  on 
a  st^xjlatkxi  in  the  SCC  regulations  that  the 
Conxnisaion  shall  conduct  all  prooeedbigs  in 
private  and  may  make  them  public  only  with 
the  express  consent  of  both  Commiaaiorwra." 
The  CISAC  report  adds  that  "the  SCC  regula- 
tions do  not  require  that  (the  SCC  proceed- 
ings and  agreernents)  remain  daaaified."  The 
question  then  ariaes:  what  are  the  United 
States  Government  and  the  Soviet  Unton 
trying  to  hide  from  the  Congress  and  the 
American  people? 

Several  Hkely  answers  are  suggested  in  the 
foHowing  extended  but  very  enlightening  pas- 
sage from  a  November  1985  memorandum 
that  Secretary  of  Delertse  Weinberger  sent  to 
President  Reagan: 

Contrary  to  the  claims  often  made  for  It, 
the  SCC  has  f aOed  to  resolve  any  significant 
cmnpliance  issue  in  the  approximately  1500 
days  that  it  has  been  in  session  over  the 
past  13  years.  A  less  productive  forum  for 
the  resolution  of  disputes  would  l)e  difficult 
to  find. 

Far  from  resolving  disputes  over  compli- 
ance, the  SCC  has  become  a  diplomatic 
carpet  under  which  Soviet  violations  have 
been  continuously  swept,  an  Orwellian 
memory-hole  into  which  our  concerns  have 
been  dumped  like  yesterday's  trash.  Unwill- 
ing to  face  up  to  a  mounting  record  of 
Soviet  violations,  successive  administrations 
have  consigned  our  concerns  to  the  SCC 
where  they  have  been  "discussed",  often  for 
years  on  end,  with  wholly  unsatisfactory  re- 
sults. 

VioUUons  raised  by  the  JJJB.  in  the  SCC 
were  dealt  with  in  slow  motion  while  they 
continued  and  untU  they  had  run  their 
course,  at  which  time  they  were  declared  to 
have  t>een  resolved.  A  good  case  in  point  is 
the  Soviet  program  for  testing  air  defense 
components  in  sn  "ABM  mode."  in  violation 
of  the  ABM  Treaty.  Well  over  100  suspi- 
dous  tests  were  conducted  over  12  years 
while  the  SCC  painted  an  attenuated  ara- 
besque that  served  to  obsciue  their  continu- 
ation. When  these  tests  were  conu>leted  the 
Soviets  announced,  and  the  United  States 
gratefully  received,  the  news  that  they 
would  cease.  Even  this  dismal  result  proved 
ephemeral;  after  a  brief  interval,  the  Soviets 
resiuned  the  prohibited  tests— and  back  we 
went  to  the  SCC. 

Our  Administration  has  been  the  first  to 
acknowledge  the  ineffectiveness  of  the  SCC, 
and  the  first  one  willing  to  report  publidy 
Soviet  violations. 

There  are  those  who  believe  that  the  inad- 
equades  of  the  SCC  can  be  overcome  by  a 
redoubled  effort  I  believe  this  misses  the 
essential  point  about  the  SCC.  If  the  Soviets 
comply  with  agreements,  the  issue  of  viola- 
tions will  not  arise  in  the  SCC  or  anywhere 
else.  If  they  wish  to  violate  them,  they  will 
not  be  deterred  by  semi-annual  meetings  of 
the  SCC.  The  SCC  is  merely  a  forum  for  dis- 
cussicm,  a  date  and  place  and  list  of  atten- 
dees. While,  in  theory,  it  could  be  used  to 
dispel  misunderstandings,  misunderstanding 
is  not  the  source  of  Soviet  behavior,  rather. 
Soviet  behavior  is  motivated  by  a  desire  to 
gain  advantage  and  the  SCC  is  powerless  to 
affect  it. 

A  constituency  has  developed  arotmd  the 
SCC  composed,  as  is  the  SCC  itself,  of  Sovi- 
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ets  and  Americans  who  l>elieve  that  viola- 
tions of  agreements  must  not  be  permitted 
to  become  prominent  features  of  the  arms 
control  dialogue.  Only  a  dear  declaration 
from  the  President  that  the  SCC  has  fsUed 
offers  any  prospect  that  we  wOl  find  the  will 
and  opportunity  to  make  the  appropriate 
responses  that  will  create  incentives  for 
Soviet  compliance  and  disincentives  to 
Soviet  violations. 

Because  tile  S(X  is  explidtty  previdad  lor  in 
the  text  of  the  ABM  Treaty,  the  United  States 
cannot  abolish  or  withdraw  from  the  SOC  with- 
out violating  the  ABM  Treaty,  even  though  the 
Soviets  have  already  conMnrtled  ABM  Treaty 
violations  ttiat  are  far  more  egregious  and  mili- 
tarily signifcanL  Not  swpriaingly,  the  SCC 
"constituency"  mentioned  in  ttw  Weinberger 
memorandum  also  strerHJOusly  obiects  to  the 
public  retease  of  additional  information  on 
SCC.  citing  the  confidentiality  regulation. 

In  a  recent  artide  on  ttw  SCC.  former  SOC 
Gommisskxier  Sidney  Graybeal  and  arms  con- 
trol advocate  Michael  Krepon  defended  the 
veil  of  secrecy  surrounding  the  SCC.  "The  de- 
tailed records  of  the  SCC  sessions  remain 
dosed  to  all  but  those  with  tne  proper  clear- 
ances and  the  'need  to  krww,' "  they  wrote. 
"These  sensitive  deliberations,  ak)ng  with 
ottier  arms  control  negotiations,  have  been 
quite  property  ferwed  off  from  public  view." 

While  ttie  SCC  "constituency"  is  interested 
In  obscuring  both  Soviet  arms  control  vtola- 
tions  and  United  States  acquiesoence  in  ttiese 
violations,  more  objective  analyses  have  re- 
peatedly confirmed  ttie  impotence  of  tfte  SCC 
in  Improving  Soviet  compiance  behavior.  As 
the  Stanford  CISAC  report  plainly  states,  "The 
SCC  was  designed  as  a  deli>erative  body  witti 
no  inherent  authority  to  enforce  eittwr  compli- 
ance with  treaties  of  joint  interpretations  of 
agreements  reached  through  ttie  SCC."  Even 
SCC  defenders  Graybeal  and  Krepon  admit 
ttiat  "Like  ottier  negotiating  bodtes,  ttie  SCC 
has  no  powers  of  enforcement  and  it  cannot 
impose  sanctions .  . 

Consistent  witti  ttie  SCO's  high-toned  d^to- 
matic  status,  unpleaaantness  is  scrupulously 
avoided,  In  the  interest  of  "detente"  and  har- 
monous  superpower  relations.  Soviet  treaty 
violations  are  handled  with  ttie  utmost  detica- 
cy.  In  fact,  according  to  Graybeal  arxJ  Krepoa 
"All  ttvee  Presidents  (Nixon,  Ford  and  Cairter) 
declined  to  assert  Soviet  violations  in  ttieir  as- 
sessments of  the  issues  reviewed  in  ttie  SCC 
during  ttieir  tenure."  In  his  1978  report  to  (Don- 
gross  on  SCC  activities.  Secretary  of  State 
Cyrus  Vance  was  forced  to  admit  ttiat  ttvee 
crucial  arees  of  Soviet  treaty  nonoomplianoe 
activity— mobile  ABM  testing,  totomotry  en- 
cryption arxi  jamming  of  United  States  moni- 
tors during  ABM  tests— had  not  even  been 
raised  witti  ttie  Soviets  in  ttie  SCC. 

Soviet  misbehaviour  in  tfie  SOC  continued 
and  intensified  after  ttie  Reagan  adminiaba- 
tion  took  offKe.  When  in  1962  ttie  United 
States  SCC  delegation  had  ttie  audacity  to  in- 
quire about  possiile  Soviet  deployment  of  the 
illegal  SS-16  IC8M,  ttie  Soviets  merely  denied 
ttie  allegation  and  refused  to  provUe  informa- 
tion about  previously  depkiyed  SS-16's.  When 
the  notcxious  Krasnoyarsk  ABM  radar  and  the 
illegaJ  SS-25  smalt  mobile  K^BM  were  merv 
tioned  in  1983,  the  Soviet  SCC  delegation  re- 
plied ttiat  ttie  radar  was  for  "apace  ttaddng" 
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(soatleas    uaed  for  deficit  reduction.  I 


Aaaet  aalea     tkm  often  oramotad  hw  earwr  "  Partiarw  wnaA. 


■Id  tal  llw  SS-25  MM  noM  of  our  buiinMs 
SMH  Sanato  under  the 
had  nAiMd  to  ralMy  the 
SALT  I  TiMly. 
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wara  t  not  tof  Iha  eiwr  Important  raaponiiii- 
Ry  of  Iho  90C:  oonducNng  ttia  ABiyi  Traaly 
Rawlow  Oonfvanoa  avaiy  5  yaars.  Tha  last 
Rawiaw  Gonlaranoa.  In  1982.  oocurrad  twfore 
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VMM  announood  in  March  1983. 

Confaianoa.   In  OclotMr 

tito  plaoa  In  Ito  oya  of  the  current 
ABM  Traaty  Jntorprataion  and  pos- 
daploymant  of  SOI  tystams.  The 

I  doaa  not  inspire  confi- 

U.&  naMonai  security  interests  will 
at  tto  next  Review  Confer- 


E«an  V  tto  SOC  cannot  to  dtapansed  with, 
at  tto  very  laaat  Ms  14  years  of  proceedings, 
agreewams  and  Inlamai  memoranda  should 
to  made  avaiable  to  *w  Congress  and  tto 
American  peopla.  My  legisialton  provides  for 
yaarty  rsports  on  tto  SCC.  in  both  classified 
and  unclaMlisd  fomt.  to  tto  Congress.  Tto 
lagiaMva  hMoty  on  this  1)1  should  reflect  my 
lnler«on  that  only  truly  sensitive  national  se- 
curity infonnaion  to  included  in  tto  classified 
ytakm  of  tto  reports.  Infomwtion  ttot  tto 
U.&  Government  has  freely  and  officially  pro- 
vided to  tto  Soviet  Union  should  to  made 
siiaiahin  to  at  Americans,  so  ttot  tfiey  may 
dmr  thair  own  oottckiaions  atout  tto  wisdom 
of  peat  prossrrt  and  future  U.S.  arms  control 
polcias.  If  tto  iraivConlra  anus  affair  has 
proven  anyllilngk  it  is  Hwt  tto  Congress  and 
tto  American  people  have  ittle  patience  for 
t  covenants  aecrelly  arrived  at 


ARCHBISHOP  MOLLOT  HIGH 
SCHOOL  CELESRATES  ITS  30TH 
ANNIVERSARY 


HON.  GARY  L  ACKERMAN 

oraswToiK 

m  TBS  HO0SX  or  HxntBsmrATTvxs 

Monday.  March  23. 1987 

Mr.  ACKERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
to  cal  Ito  attention  of  my  colleagues  to  tTus 
year's  celsbralion  of  tto  30th  anniversary  of 
Arahtaiihop  Motoy  H^|h  School,  In  Brianvood, 
Queans  Comty,  MY.  Tto  purpose  of  this  fine 
aducaHonal  institulion  is  to  broaden  and 
deepen  Ito  undarslandhig  of  its  students,  not 
orriy  tfvough  progrsesive  education,  but  also 
tlwough  creative  review  of  8ul)iect  matter.  In  a 
tbna  wlwra  tto  value  of  education  is  being  re- 
dtacowsrsd,  lyloloy  stands  out  for  its  continu- 
■ig  oomnaneni  v>  SNcesanoe. 

Under  tto  leadership  of  ttwir  dtotiriguished 
principal.  Brother  John  Klein,  FMS,  tto  more 
than  1,5(X)  Mdoy  students  have  aftown  their 
raaokw  to  succeed.  l=or  example,  in  1986 
alone.  190  Aichbialiop  Moloy  seniors  won  a 
taW  of  353  academic  sctwiershipe.  In  addh 
ion,  98  percent  of  k/loloy  alumni  have  gone 
on  to  ful  oolege  programa.  Archt)ishop  Molloy 
alao  ranks  in  tto  top  1  percent  of  all  scfwd 
awaidsd  New  Yorit  State  regents  scholar- 
sNpe. 
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Tto  excellent  faculty  is  a  prime  reason  ttot 
MoNof  la  able  to  aoical.  Ray  Egan,  chairman  of 
tto  highly  acclaimed  history  departmam.  and 
Joto  Dkirio.  of  Ito  polWcal  science  staff,  each 
have  27  yaers  teaching  experience.  All  told, 
tto  Molloy  pedagogteal  team  averages  16 
yeers.of  teacMng  experienoa  Memt)ers  of  tto 
faculty  have  alao  been  tto  proud  recipients  of 
grants  from  tto  National  Science  Foundation, 
tto  Nitional  Endowment  for  tto  Humanities, 
and  rumerous  other  educational  and  cultural 
organlzatons. 

Moto/s  athletic  achievements  are  no  less 
spectacular.  Coach  Jack  Curran,  with  29 
years  of  experience,  lends  valuable  leadership 
to  tto  Stanners,  as  tto  scttool's  athletes  are 
known.  Moltoy  has  won  New  Yorit  City  titles  in 
handball,  basketball,  baaebaH,  and  soccer.  Its 
track  program  atone  has  won  over  30  titles, 
inckjdng  a  New  York  State  cross-country 
championship  in  1981.  Archbishop  Moltoy  is  a 
shining  example  of  tto  proper  relatwnship  be- 
tween academics  and  athletKS — success  in 
each,  not  at  tto  expense  of  tto  other. 

Mr.  Speaker,  tto  graduates  of  Archbishop 
Mdtoy  have  gone  on  to  contritxite  winning 
arxl  SKemplary  efforts  in  every  fiekl  of  human 
endeavor.  From  tennis  pro  Vitas  Gerulaitis  to 
Robert  l-iayes,  founder  and  drector  of  tto  Co- 
alition for  the  Homeless  in  New  York  City, 
Moltoy  alumni  serve  as  role  models  for  count- 
less American  teenagers. 

Tto  future  of  tto  school  Is  as  bright  as  its 
past  Tto  opening  of  a  new  arts  arxl  scierwe 
center  at  Arcfit)ishop  Moltoy  will  greatly  Inv 
prove  tto  capacity  of  tto  school  to  offer  tto 
college  preparatory  curriculum  for  whk:h  tto 
sctKxH  is  krtown. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  in  Queens  County  are  very 
proud  of  Archbishop  MoHoy  High  School,  and 
we  are  honored  by  its  achievements.  I  call 
now  on  all  my  distinguished  colleagues  in  tto 
House  of  Representatives  to  join  with  me  In 
congmtulating  Archt>i8hop  Moltoy  High  School 
on  a  very  successful  30  years,  and  in  wishing 
its  prfrKipal,  Brotlier  Klein;  Its  student  body, 
led  by  Terence  Doocey,  presklent  of  tto 
school's  cfiapter  of  tto  Nattonal  Honor  Socie- 
ty; and  tto  fine  faculty,  staff,  and  alumni  every 
success  in  tto  years  and  decades  to  come. 
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major  recruitment  incentive.  High-quaMy  re- 
cruita  in  tto  Army  Reeerve  increased  24  per- 
cent during  tto  first  12  montto  of  tto  new  Gl 
bNI.  AddHtooaUy,  high  school  graduate  recnjits 
increased  9  percent  and  6-year  enlistments  irv 
creeaed  28  percent 

Since  tto  original  bill's  inceptton  in  1944, 
countlesa  veterana  have  realized  tto  reward 
of  a  coHege  diptoma  through  benefits  avail- 
able under  tto  Gl  UN  of  rights.  More  impor- 
tantly, a  laibe  portton  of  ttieae  veteram  couM 
not  have  aforded  tto  coat  of  higher  educatton 
without  thf  benefits  under  tto  act  Since 
Worid  War  II,  a  ooNege  degree,  once  an  inv 
posatole  cNam  for  many  Americam,  has 
become  a  vialsle  reality.  Tto  Gl  t)ill  is  txit  one 
simple  gedlure,  ttiat  we  as  Amerwans  can 
offer  our  v^lerana  for  tfteir  devotxxi  and  serv- 
ice to  tto  United  States. 

I  laud  Chairman  Montqomery  and  Vice 
Cfwirman  8ou3mon  in  their  undying  support 
of  this  measure.  There  effort  does  not  go  urv 
notwed.  I  now  urge  my  colleagues  in  tto  other 
body  to  ad  immedately  on  this  legislatkxi  and 
render  a  dedaion  favorable  to  America's  vet- 
erans. 


THE  NEW  Gl  BILL-A  STEP  IN 
THE  RIGHT  DIRECTION 


HON.  RAYMOND  J.  McGRATH 

or  nw  YORK 

IK  THE  HOUSE  OP  RZFRXSXNTATIVES 

Monday,  March  23, 1987 

Mr.  McGRATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Tuesday 
past  tto  House  of  Representatives  passed 
landmark  veterans'  legislatton.  H.R.  1085, 
aptly  named  tto  Montgomery  Gl  Bill  Act  of 
1984,  makes  permanent  our  military  services' 
best  recruiting  tool.  In  f>k)vember  of  1986, 
over  half  of  all  military  recruits  signed  up  for 
this  program,  a  mirror  of  tto  act's  popularity 
and  effectiveness. 

Rrst  implemented  In  July  1985,  tto  new  Gl 
bW  has  proved  to  to  a  huge  success.  While 
tto  primary  purpose  of  tto  new  Gl  bill  is  to 
provide  a  valuat)le  educatkxi  benefit  to  our 
young  men  and  women  foltowirtg  military  serv- 
ice, tto  act  has  also  established  itself  as  s 


THE  FEDERAL  CREDIT  REFORM 
ACT  OF  1987 


HON.  WILLIS  D.  GRADISON,  JR. 

OP  OHIO 

iH  THS  Honsx  or  rsprxsehtattvxs 
Monday,  March  23.  1987 

Mr.  GR>W}ISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased 
to  ioin  today  with  several  of  my  colleagues  in 
introdudng  tto  Federal  Credit  Reform  Act  of 
1987. 

Tto  Federal  Government  is  tto  Nation's 
largest  and  most  active  banker.  It  hoWs  $252 
billion  in  dtect  toans  and  $450  billkxi  in  guar- 
anteed kMSis.  Last  year,  tto  Federal  Goverrv 
ment  distxned  $42  billion  in  new  direct  k>ans 
and  provKlBd  $159  billion  in  k>an  guarantees. 
Federal  crfdit  activity  has  grown  at  rates  corv 
skJerably  greater  than  those  for  total  Federal 
outlays.  This  was  true  even  during  tto  latter 
half  of  tto  1970's  when  outlays  were  growing 
at  dout>le  digit  rates. 

In  recent  years.  Federal  credit  budgeting 
has  undergone  a  positive  evohJtion,  and  some 
progress  In  tto  treatment  of  credit  in  tto 
budget  h«s  been  made.  In  spite  of  this 
progress,  however,  serious  problems  remain. 

Mr.  Spe«ker,  tto  time  is  right  for  meaningful 
credK  reform.  Much  has  been  accomplished 
since  tto  1974  Budget  Act,  toth  In  spite  of 
and  becauae  of  tto  act  I  say  "in  spite  of'  be- 
cause tto  law  is  virtually  silent  with  respect  to 
credit  Tto  only  reference  to  credit  Is  to  pro- 
hibit tto  contingent  liability  of  Government 
loan  guarantees  from  being  counted  as 
budget  autxxity. 

I  say  "because  of'  tto  Budget  Act  because 
it  is  tto  Budget  Act  ttot  created  tto  institu- 
ttonal  environment— tto  congresstonal  budget 
process,  with  all  its  warts — in  whtoh  real 
progress  ifi  credit  budgeting  has  been  made. 

These  prot)lems  center  on  tto  way  credit 
transactkxis  are  treated  in  tto  budget  We  ac- 
tually know  very  little  about  tto  actual  costs  of 
these  transacttons.  Specifically,  tto  costs  of 
direct  toans  are  overstated  artd  tto  substoies 
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inherent  to  toan  guarantees  appear  ooetleas 
unti  a  default  occurs.  As  a  reault  we  heve 
■me  or  no  oasis  lor  oomperwig  creon  wiui  rxm- 
credM  programa  auch  aa  purchaaas,  grants, 
and  transfers.  Tto  upahot  is  a  misallocation  of 
acarae  reeouroea  and  a  lack  of  control  over 
Federal  cradH  programa. 

Tto  admlnistratton  has  lust  released  Ita 
comprefwneive  credK  reform  propoaal.  This 
pragmatic  and  theoretically  sound  proposal 
would  reault  in  a  maior  improvemertt  in  marv 
agament  by  reporting  in  tto  unified  budget  tto 
true  sutMidy  ooets  of  Federal  credit  programs. 

Tto  Federal  CredR  Reform  Act  has  ita  rooto 
ki  a  1984  C80  report,  "t^ew  Approaches  to 
tto  Budgetary  Trsatment  of  Federal  Cradtt  As- 
sistance." From  that  study,  two  legisiative  pro- 
poaaia  emerged.  One,  tto  market  plan,"  au- 
ttK>r8d  by  Senator  Trible  and  myself,  promot- 
ed a  mecfwniam  to  determine  tto  vakje  of 
toan  subakiea  by  selling  direct  toans  on  a 
nonraoourse  baais  and  tto  subskly  vakje  of 
toen  guarantees  as  tto  cost  of  privately  ac- 
quired, nonrecourse  inaurance.  Tto  other,  tto 
"appropriattons  plan,"  introduced  in  tto  last 
Cortgress  t>y  Senator  Heinz,  wouM  establish  a 
revoMng  furKl  witfiin  tto  Treasury  to  finance 
Federal  toans.  Tto  Federal  Credit  Reform  Act 
of  1987  combines  aapecta  of  both  propoaals. 

Tto  central  feature  of  tto  legislatton  is  tto 
estat)iishment  of  tto  Federal  Credit  Revolving 
Fund  wfiich  woukl  serve  as  a  central  financing 
mechanism.  In  consuttatton  with  tto  agertcies 
conducting  credK  programs,  tto  fund  woukj 
estimate  Federal  sulMkJtes  In  direct  toans  arxl 
toan  guaranteea. 

Enactment  of  tfw  plan  wouU  neittier  alter 
existing  credH  programs,  nor  cfnnge  tto  au- 
ttwrily  of  agencies  to  operate  credit  programs. 
This  legisiatton  wouM  not  alter  tto  existing 
legal  or  contractual  righte  of  tto  borrowers, 
nor  wouM  it  alter  in  any  way  Congress'  discre- 
tton  to  estabNah  tto  level  of  toans  ttot  may  to 
granted.  It  wouU  put  credit  programs  on  an 
equal  footing  with  noncredit  programs  by  re- 
quiring tttat  their  budgetary  resources  come 
through  tto  appropriattons  process. 

I  sfwuW  point  out  that  tto  admlnistratton 
plans  to  implement  administratively  as  much 
of  their  pioixMal  as  possibte.  I  applaud  this 
decision.  PresMente  have  tto  right  to  reflect 
ttwir  poltoy  prtorities  in  their  budgete.  In  tto 
case  of  credK  reform,  this  means  future  budg- 
eta  wHI  expHcitiy  reflect  subsidies  for  each 
credK  program,  whether  we  enact  credK 
rafonn  into  law  or  not  This,  in  Kself,  is  a  major 
ntanagement  acfiievement  but  K  woukl  to 
much  better  to  enact  tto  credK  reform  propos- 
al into  law  and  receive  tto  full  benefito  from 
tto  adminietratton's  well  thought  out  proposal. 

I  am  introducing  tto  F>resNlenfs  credK 
reform  plan  as  R  was  traramHted  to  tto  Corv 
greaa.  White  I  strongly  support  this  plan,  my 
support  does  not  mean  ttot  I  agree  wKh  every 
aspect  of  it 

In  particular,  I  am  dtoappointed  wKh  tto  de- 
daton  to  oontinua  tto  current  practtoe  of  re- 
oordtog  toan  aaaat  sales  as  negative  outlays 
becauae  this  pradtoe,  in  addKton  to  violating 
conventtonal  accounting  rules,  has  tto  effect 
of  showing  an  iluaory  reductton  in  tto  deficK. 

Recently,  CBO  recommended  tttat  this  ac- 
counting oonvenlton  to  cftanged.  PoNtnaHy, 
there  seems  to  to  a  consensus  among  my 
cofiaaguei  ttwt  aaset  sales  shouM  not  to 
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used  for  daflctt  reduction.  I  agree.  Aaaet  aales 
are  a  gimmick  for  deficK  reductton.  They  actu- 
ally make  future  real  deficK  reduction  harder 
by  moving  ua  away  from  tto  deeired  deficK-ra- 
ductton  gidepath.  Therefore,  aa  this  proposal 
makes  Ha  way  through  tto  legialative  process, 
I  wHI  seek  to  change  tto  trsetment  of  aaaet 
sales  in  tto  way  recommended  by  CBO— i.e., 
to  acknowledge  ttot  asset  sales  reduce  bor- 
rowing requiremento  but  not  deflctts. 

I  urge  my  coileeguos  to  join  us  in  support  of 
this  significant  legiiatton. 


CANCER  SURVIVORS:  THE  ROAD 
TO  COMPLETTE  RECOVERY 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

OP  MKW  TOSK 
»  THI  HOUSI  OF  RCPRXSKHTATITSS 

Monday,  March  23, 1987 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speeker,  last  «raek,  an  arti- 
de  appeared  in  USA  Today  discussing  tto 
road  to  complete  recovery  for  our  Natton's 
cancer  survivors.  Most  significantly,  tto  articto 
focused  on  tto  pressures  many  peopto  find 
back  at  work  as  they  grappte  wKh  ways  to 
cope  arKl  to  fight  tto  job  discriminatton  they 
encounter. 

"Wori(  is  a  primary  concern.  Studies  cort- 
sistentty  show  ttot  20  to  30  percent  of  cartoer 
survivors  feel  they^  encountered  emptoy- 
ment  decriminatton— tfte/re  denied  a  job, 
stripped  of  tasks,  pressured  to  retire  or  even 
fired  on  cancer  history-related  grounds,"  con- 
cludes psychotogiat  Ivan  Barofsky  of  tto  Insti- 
tute for  Social  Oncology  in  Siver  Spring,  MD.  I 
ask  my  colleagues  a  vKal  questton — are  vra  to 
continue  to  permK  and  encourage  this  sense- 
less injustice  by  our  inactton  to  grant  cancer 
survivors  equal  protectton  under  tto  law? 

I  have  introduced  legistatton,  H.R.  1546,  tto 
Cancer  Patiente  Emptoyment  Righte  Act  to 
prohitxt  emptoyment  discriminatton  against 
persons  on  tto  basis  of  cancer  history.  It  is 
legislatton  consistent  wKh  tto  belief  ttot  Corv 
^ess  advocated  last  September  when  both 
Houses  unanimously  pasMd  a  resototton  I  au- 
thored "expressing  opposKton  to  emptoyment 
discriminatktn  against  persons  on  tto  basis  of 
car)cer  history"  and  urging  "ttot  tftose  Ameri- 
cans receive  fair  and  equal  treatment  in  tto 
workplace."  Congress  has  recognized  this  In- 
justtoe — K  is  now  time  for  actton. 

Two  hundred  years  ago,  our  Founding  Fa- 
ttwrs  took  actton  to  establish  justioe  and  Itoer- 
ty  for  ail  cKizens.  They  advocated  a  poMcy: 
namely,  ttot  "we  tto  peopte  of  tto  UnHed 
States,  in  order  to  form  a  more  perfect  union, 
estabfish  jusltoe  *  *  *  promote  tto  general 
welfare  and  secure  tto  blessings  of  itoerty  to 
ourselves  *  *  *  do  ordain  and  establish  tto 
ConstKutton."  This  year,  our  Nation  is  cele- 
brating tto  200th  anniversary  of  tto  signing  of 
tto  ConstKution.  Wliat  more  approptote  goal 
couM  there  to  for  this  200th  anniversary  than 
for  Congress  to  take  actton  onoe  again  and 
extend  tto  prirtdpto  of  justne  and  liberty  to 
America's  cancer  survivors. 

Tto  USA  Today  articte,  when  noting  tto 
more  than  5  millton  Americans  in  this  Natton 
wKh  a  carKser  history,  conckided,  "medteal 
technotogy  haa  saved  lives,  but  cannot  save 
tftem  from  tto  emottonal  pain  and  dtacrimira- 
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tton  often  prompted  by  cancer."  Perhapa  med- 
toal  teciwiotogy  cannot  prevent  tto  tragedy  of 
emptoyment  dtecrimirtatton,  but  we  fwre  in 
Congrees  certainiy  can.  I  urge  el  of  my  ool- 
teagues  to  take  actton  by  ooaponaoring  H.R. 
1546,  outlawing  emptoyment  dtecrimlnatlon 
against  persons  on  tto  besis  of  c«wer  histo- 
ry. It  is  an  important  stap  in  our  efforto  to  rec- 
ognize tto  principles  outlined  in  tto  ConstHu- 
tton  and  an  even  greater  step  on  tto  read  to 
completo  recovery  for  our  Natton's  cancer 
survivors. 


INTRODUCTORY  STATEMENT— 
BILINOUAL  EDUCATION  ACT 


HON.  AUGUSTUS  F.  HAWKINS 

OPCAUPOUIA 

nr  THE  HOUSE  or  rkpresehtativcs 
Monday,  March  23.  1987 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  in- 
troducing tto  Bilingual  Educatton  improvement 
Act  of  1987.  BuiR  upon  our  experiences  of  tto 
last  two  decades,  this  reaulhorizalton  bM  is  a 
comprehensive  package  which  wW  help  thou- 
sands of  our  Natton's  KmHsd-English-proficienl 
chiklren,  youth  and  adulto  to  become  fluent 
English  speakers. 

This  bill  is  tto  resuK  of  oonsultattons  wRh 
tto  major  nattonal  organizattons  which  advo- 
cate equal  educattonal  opportunKies  for  tto 
target  populatton,  as  wel  as  tto  views  ex- 
pressed tiy  tto  Natton's  State  departmento  of 
educatton. 

Recent  studies  slww  ttot  white  tto  overall 
school-aged  poputation  will  rise  16  percent  by 
tto  year  2000,  language  minority,  scfxMl-aged 
chiklren  will  increase  by  40  percent  Recent 
Department  of  Educatton  rsports  eetimate  that 
there  are  between  1.2  and  3.6  militon  limKed- 
EngKsh  proficient  chidrsn  in  tto  UnMed  States 
today.  Whie  experte  in  tto  fieW  have  chal- 
lenged these  figures  as  being  far  too  tow; 
nonetheless,  at  tto  tower- estimate.  Federal 
tKte  VII  programs  woukl  reach  only  approxi- 
mately 16  percent  of  tto  Imited-English  profi- 
cient chiklren.  At  tto  higher  estimate,  tto  Fed- 
eral Bilingual  Program  wouU  aerve  an  atiys- 
mal  6  peroent  of  tto  eigibto  chiMren. 

Tto  Bilingual  Educatton  Improvement  Act  of 
1987  wouM  make  posstoto  tto  enrolment  of 
an  addKional  150.000  Imtted  English  proficient 
studenta  in  tto  Trtto  VII  Program. 

Tto  reauthorization  legislation  atrengttwns 
tto  current  program  in  several  major  ways,  irv 
chxling  but  not  HmKed  to: 

First  increasing  tocal  fleadbilKy  by  aimng 
ottier  things,  aitowing  grantees  to  engage  in 
preservice  activRies  for  up  to  1  year,  rather 
ttuin  requiring  them  to  do  so  for  6  montfis; 
adds  8  new  proviston  bantog  tto  Secretary 
from  impoaing  reetrtotions  on  tto  avaMbiMy  or 
use  of  titto  VII  funds  other  than  thoae  aet  out 
in  tto  act  of  other  applicabto  Federal  statutes 
and  regutattora.  This  provision  is  deaigrted  to 
protect  tto  prerogative  of  local  scfwoi  officials 
under  tKte  VII. 

Second,  encourages  greater  State  rasponsi- 
bUKy  by  increasing  tto  minimum  State  educa- 
tton agency  grant  from  $50,000  to  $75,000  to 
enat>to  States  to  twtlar  implement  required 
and  permisstoto  activitoa  under  tfiis  act;  tiy 
empfiasizing  that  training  provfctod  under  pro- 
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I  have  found  myself  wHtwut  optton 
tfwrefore  forced  into  leoWative  action. 
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poNcy  which  wouto  elminate  moat  of  thaea 
boardtoa  scfioals  wtMralii.  I 


In  Mi  ad  smM  •ducattowy  ptr- 
iMl  SMto  vd  IoomI  MftWcction 
and  by  ipMNytng  ttwl  SM*  (i- 
I  of  MtnoMt  •duoMon  to  oonwited  dl- 
raoiy  by  «w  OwtoMm  of  Eduoalion  in  mat- 
«m  pMMng  to  AiMntaMion  of  Fwtoral  Bi- 

ptnopnon  oy  noD- 

bMuclional  goals 

and  tonn  that 

by  anauring  that 

parant  aiMaofy  oom- 

oonwnMaa  ao  raquaats. 


of  tttafe^  aludanla  lagMdtoas  of  lan- 
gMoa    of    kiainjcion;    anoounigas    parent- 

lagafdfctg  stu- 


that  training  pro- 
asiiat  aducalional 
«id  maalStala  and  local  carliftoa- 
raqukw  tto  Director  of  the 
Otloa  of  BBngual  Education  and  Minortty  Larv 
gMQM  AlWra  (OBEMLAl  to  report  annually  to 
Congreaa  on  Iha  grants  and  oontracts  made 
during  toa  praoadkig  fiscal  year. 

rHx.  iin)tiailws  acadamic  axoaHence  by 
isltoflwg  Vial  programs  must  help  children 
meat  grade  promotion  rsquirefnents  and  grad- 
uation rsquiramsnis;  and  by  encouraging  local 
SGtioalB  to  amulato  and  rspitoato  the  programs 
gsnaraiy  rsoognbad  wNhin  rosoarch  on  eflec- 
liva  schools:  and  by  aaauring  that  the  Secre- 
tary report  to  Congrssa  the  latest  research 
Mngi  aftocHng  programs  sponsored  by 
OBEMLA. 

Sbdh.  promolBS  and  festers  the  education 
of  quaJMy  profaaaioriali  by  eneuring  that  a 
minimum  of  500  felowshipB  to  made  annually 
I  lor  atudanis  studying  at  tto  master's 


I  encourage  my  colaaguos  to  join  with  Rep- 
iueeiitali»ee  Dale  IOloee.  Matthew  Marti- 
nez, Bnx  RiCHARoaoN.  artd  myself  in  cospon- 
oring  INs  vital  rsaulhorizalion  biH  to  ensure 
inat  ■nMO  cn^Mn  pronoeni  cnsorsn  receive 
tto  aMislanoa  thay  need  to  learn  English  so 
Ihay  toa  can  become  productive  members  of 


"THE  VALUE  OF  BILINOUAL 
EDUCATION  IN  MY  LIFE."  AN 
E88AY  BY  PEDRO  OROZCO, 
GRADE  SEVEN  NETTIE  1, 
WATTE  SCHOOL.  NORWALK.  CA 


HON.  ESTEBAN  EDWARD  TORRES 


;  HOUSE  OF  IBnaSniTATIVES 

Mondat.  March  23, 1987 

Ifr.  TORRES.  Mr.  Spealter.  I  asic  my  col- 
laaguaa  to  read  tto  eaaay  of  Pedro  Orozco. 
Pedro  la  a  young  man  «rtw  raeidea  in  Nonvalk, 
CA.  which  is  in  tto  34th  Congrasaional  Dis- 
tricL  Aa  you  «■  laam  from  Pedro's  essay,  this 
young  man  haa  davaiopad  from  a  non-English 
^laaRng  nnosigannar  to  a  gawo  ana  talent- 
ed. Iilngual  aavenlh  grade  student.  I  know 
ttat  Padto's  skMy  is  not  singidar,  that  is  why  I 
balawa  Itol  my  colaaguaa  wH  to  interested 
In  laeming  how  bMngual  education  can  work 
Itom  a  sfeidsiit  who  has  had  firsthand  experi- 
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Taa  Valus  or  BiuiraDAL  Educatioh  m  Mt 
Lm 

BOlngusl  education  baa  l>een  of  great  Im- 
portance In  my  Uf  e.  It  has  enriched  me  eca- 
dezoleally,  aodally  and  characteristically.  It 
has  Helped  me  get  good  grades  In  aehooL  8o- 
dalli,  It  haa  helped  me  ocmimunlcate  fluent- 
ly In  two  languages  with  my  frienda.  Ctaar- 
■cteitotlcally.  It  has  helped  me  gain  a  great- 
er respect  for  learning. 

My  flrat  language  waa  Spanish.  I  did  not 
learn  English  until  I  was  in  schooL  If  in 
Kindergarten  I  was  put  Into  a  non-bilingual 
daaa,  I  would  probably  have  failed  it  l>e- 
cauas  I  would  not  have  understood  what 
was  being  spolcen  there.  That  is  why  It  is  Im- 
portant to  learn  your  own  language  primari- 
ly aad  English  Uttle  by  little.  This  would 
make  the  transfer  later  on  a  lot  easier.  I 
learned  this  way. 

In  Kindergarten  I  waa  taught  In  Spanish. 
I  learned  the  letters  and  their  sounds.  By 
the  and  of  the  first  grade.  I  was  still  being 
taught  in  Spanish  although  by  then  I  would 
read  some  library  books  in  IJJngHsh.  At  the 
end  of  the  second  grade,  I  was  reading  in  a 
aecoad  grade  iRngiteh  book  and  by  the  end 
of  the  year,  I  was  reading  alwve  grade  level 
in  Spanish  getUng  good  grades. 

I  was  above  grade  level  in  most  subjects 
since  the  third  grade.  All  the  instruction 
was  In  English  and  I  began  receiving 
straight  A's  in  the  fifth  grade.  Ever  since 
the  fourth  grade  I've  been  in  O.A.TJ:. 
(Oifted  and  Talented  Education)  and  this 
past  year  I  received  "Student  of  the  Year." 

This  year  has  also  brought  a  lot  of 
friends.  Although  we  are  all  easy  to  get 
along  with,  we  can  communicate  with  each 
other.  I  Btnnigly  believe  that  communica- 
tion is  a  main  key  to  friendship. 

Many  of  my  friends  are  not  bilingual,  they 
can  only  speak  in  Spanish.  Because  I  also 
speak  Spanish,  we  can  talk  with  one  an- 
other. If  I  only  spoke  English,  it  would  only 
be  possible  for  me  to  have  English  speaking 
friends. 

Bilingual  Education  has  helped  me  gain  a 
greater  respect  for  learning.  I  now  realize 
that  one  must  understand  what  one  is  learn- 
ing before  one  can  learn  correctly.  One  must 
leant  at  his  or  her  own  speed  so  that  any- 
thing can  l>e  expected  of  you. 

Bilingual  Education  has  enriched  my  life. 
I  coald  not  have  learned  as  much  as  I  have 
if  I  had  not  been  in  a  Bilingual  Program. 
My  friends  would  not  been  many  had  I  not 
been  blllnguaL  I  frankly  t>elieve  that  overall 
Bilingual  Education  is  responsible  for  a  big 
portion  of  my  education. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Pedro's  essay  was  entered  as 
testimony  before  tto  California  State  Assam- 
bti  Educatkxi  Committee  in  support  of  tto  tx- 
Kr^UBl  aki  extension  bHI.  Pedro's  testimony 
was  called  tto  "most  moving"  testimony  on 
behalf  of  tto  bill  by  tto  Los  Angeles  Times, 
wtvch  carried  tto  story  about  tto  measure's 
approval  in  tto  State  assembly  educatkxi 
committee. 
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improvamanta  at  Algonw  Hartwr,  Wl.  Enact- 
ment of  thla  meaeure  wM  allow  tto  city  of 
Algoma  to  oomplato  its  harbor  devekspment 
protect  designed  to  enhance  tto  economic  vi- 
tality of  tto  community. 

Tto  dty  of  Algoma  is  undertaking  tto  habor 
dovulupiiiaiit  project  with  tto  mtsnt  of  offering 
a  sheMsrsd  marina  area  for  recreational  boat- 
ers aiKl  fi^harmerv  Completion  of  this  worth- 
wtile  proiact  WIN  onoe  again  alkiw  tto  harbor 
to  aenw  ia  an  active  and  uaeful  capacity  for 
tto  peopla  of  Algoma.  Tto  new  marina  area 
would  fadltMa  launching  and  docking  as  well 
as  greatly  contrttxrte  to  controlling  wave 
actkx)  arKl  aoi  eroetoa 

Tto  Algoma  Harbor  project  will  aUow  tto 
community  to  expar)d  its  ecorwmy.  New  reve- 
nues in  ejcess  of  $2  mHHon  annually  are  esti- 
mated to  to  ganeratsd  from  tto  marina  recre- 
atton  facililies.  IMot  only  will  addHional  joto  to 
created,  but  tto  kx:al  tiusinesses  wHI  also 
reap  benalits  from  tto  iiKreased  number  of 
tourists  to  tto  area.  Tto  total  tax  t>aae  in 
Algoma  wW  increase  signifwantly  because  of 
tto  new  revenue  generated  by  tto  projected 
growth  in  Ito  recreatkxi  arxl  tourism  business. 

My  legi$latkx)  wouM  deauthorize  tto  outer 
basin  featore  of  tto  harbor  facility,  wtich  is 
currerrtly  under  tto  jurisdkrtkxi  of  tto  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers.  Tto  corps  has  stated  no 
objectton  to  this  deauthorizatmn  and  woukl 
maintain  its  authority  over  tto  hartwr  break- 
waters and  channel  maintenance. 

Algoma  is  a  picturesque  and  quiet  hartxx 
town.  Tto  new  marina  will  complement  this 
reputatton  wtiile  bringing  tourists  and  reverHie 
to  tto  city  of  Algoma.  By  enacting  my  legisla- 
tton,  Con^Bss  can  provide  tto  incentive  for  a 
small  Wiaconsin  community  to  meet  its  goals 
of  greater  economic  vitality. 


ALGOMA  HARBOR  MARINA 
PROJECT 


HON.  TOBY  ROTH 

OP  WISOORSIR 
TK  THE  HOUSE  Or  RXPRBSDfTATIVES 

Monday,  March  23, 1987 

ROTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  pleaaed 
to  litroduce  legiaiatkxi  to  deauthorize  tto 
outar  baain  feature  of  tto  Federal  project  for 


THE  BUY  AMERICAN  ACT  OF 
1987 


J. 


HON.  JACK  BROOKS 

OFTKZAS 
IR  THE  HOtrSK  or  REPRSSEHTATTVES 

Monday.  March  23.  1987 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  in- 
troducing Ito  Buy  American  Act  of  1987.  This 
legislatkm  wouM  prohftMt  Federal  agencies 
from  buying  products  from  foreign  firms  wttose 
countries  dtecriminato  against  U.S.  companies. 
Last  year  atone,  theae  dncriminating  practk»s 
contributed  to  a  trade  defkat  of  almost  $170 
bilfion,  cawsing  serious  damage  to  many  of  our 
domestk:  Indintries. 

Tto  lifa  btood  of  free  enterprise  in  this 
country  ia  being  drsined  by  predatory  pricing 
supported  by  foreign  governments.  Our  high- 
tech  irxluatries,  once  leaders  in  world  maritets, 
have  seea  their  lead  seriously  eroded  over  tto 
last  few  years  because  of  these  practnea. 
Being  tto  best  no  kxiger  guarantees  success 
in  worU  mariceta.  partkajiarly  in  view  of  tto 
targe  scale  government  intervention  support- 
ing domastki  industries  bi  countries  such  as 
Japan,  Garmany,  France  and  Italy.  As  a  result, 
our  companies  are  facing  not  jMt  their  com- 
petitors, but  tto  supporting  foreign  govern- 
ments as  well.  Even  a  company  like  IBM  can't 
face  Japan  Inc.  akxw  and  win  over  tto  tooQ 
run.  Even  wtien  they  are  not  faced  with  total 
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tjloduioe  from  entering  a  foreign  market,  our 
oompanlaa  are  often  requlrad  to  make  oon- 
oeaaiona  wMoh  aariouely  waaKon  their  long 
term  economic  compatWvaneei. 

In  1979,  tto  UnNed  Stataa  and  18  other 
oountriee  eigned  tto  International  Agreement 
on  Qovammant  ProcuromonL  Thla  agreement, 
whk:h  becwne  eftective  January  1,  1981, 
seei(a  to  fenlt  tto  signatory  governments'  use 
of  dtecriminatory  government  procurement 
practices  aa  barTiers  to  intematkxial  trade. 
Tto  agrooment  generally  covers  purchaaea  of 
ai4)plies  and  equipment  valued  at  about 
$180,000  or  more,  exchjdkig  purchases  of 
mMtary  tweapons  arKl  other  goods  essential  to 
natkxial  aecurity. 

Tto  legieiatkxi  ttot  I  am  introducing  better 
eneurea  compliance  with  tto  agreement  of 
government  procurement  While  it  is  not  a 
cure-all  for  tto  total  trade  problem,  it  is  de- 
signed to  take  care  of  opening  up  to  U.S. 
oompeniea  procuromonta  made  t>y  foreign  en- 
tities. I  wouM  hope  that  our  proposal  win  to 
added  to  measures  being  conskjered  by  other 
committeea  as  part  of  Ito  overaN  effort  t>y 
Congreas  to  deal  with  tto  massive  trade  defi- 
cits we  are  facing. 

Quito  frankly,  I  antkapate  an  uphill  tottle. 
Tto  government  procurement  agreement  has 
not  received  much  attentkxi  by  tto  U.S.  Trade 
Representative  to  ensure  ttot  tto  signatory 
countries  are  complying  with  its  terms.  In  my 
view,  its  just  one  more  situatton  where  we 
have  agreed  to  open  up  our  market  wtiile 
other  countries  continue  to  dncriminate 
against  U.S.  finns. 

Tto  GAG  has  studied  this  problem  exten- 
sively. Acoordng  to  its  experts,  tto  impiemen- 
tatton  of  tto  agreement  has  had  minimal 
impact  on  opening  up  foreign  markets  to  U.S. 
firms.  Federal  agencies,  on  tto  other  hand, 
have  opened  their  markets  to  a  much  greater 
extent  for  compeHtkxi  from  foreign  firms.  We 
can't  let  this  inequity  continue.  Unless  some- 
thing is  done  about  this  protriem,  we  might  as 
well  rescind  tto  agreement  and  kxik  for  an- 
other way  to  open  up  foreign  marKets  for  U.S. 
companies.  Tto  bM  that  I  am  introducing 
today  wiN  make  sure  everytwdy  is  playirtg  by 
tto  same  nies.  I  urge  all  Mombors  to  support 
this  legislatkxi. 


STOP  UNNECESSARY  AIRLINE 
DELAYS  AND  CANCELLATIONS 


HON.  NKX  JOE  RAHALL  n 

OP  WIST  viaoniiA 
m  THE  HOITSE  Of  SBFRBSEHTATIVBS 

Monday.  March  23, 1987 
Mr.  RAHALL  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week  I  intro- 
duced legislatkxi  whteh  I  know  wHI  to  of  great 
intereat  to  my  coHeeguea.  For  wto  anxxig  us 
has  not  been  faced  with  never-endvig  detays. 
mieaed  appoinbnants  and  k)st  opportunities, 
al  at  tto  hands  of  an  airikie  industry  increes- 
Ingly  unabto  or  unwWng  to  fuMI  its  bask:  obK- 
gattorw  to  tto  Amartoan  conaumer? 

One  only  haa  to  took  at  laat  yew's  sMne 
delay  atatlalk»  to  reaize  how  wktoapread  this 
eaotating  problem  really  ia:  A  25  percent  in- 
craaae  in  delays  wtik:h  tranaiatae  into  an  aver- 
age of  1,144  fighta  each  day  delayed  by  more 
than  15  minutaa.  Thia  is  ridteutous. 
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I  have  found  myeelf  without  optton  and 
therefore  forced  into  lagWatlva  action. 

H.R.  1701  spedfteaNy  wouU  proNbit  tk  car- 
riers from  sciteduHng  flights  to  leave  tto  aame 
airport  at  tto  aame  time.  Tto  Secretary  of 
Traneportatton  would  to  dkactad  to  determine 
whether  tto  echeduNng  practtoea  of  airtinea  at 
each  major  hub  airport  era  auch  that  orte  or 
more  fNghta  are  not  likely  to  depart  on  eched- 
ule.  Tto  Secretary  aleo  wouU  to  obHgated  to 
initiate  such  an  inveatigatnn  upon  receipt  of  a 
customer  complaint  and  wouW  to  authorized 
to  investigate  any  airport,  at  any  time,  at  his  or 
her  own  initiative. 

H,  in  fact,  it  can  to  determined  ttot  delay  is 
being  caused  by  unrealistic  scheduling,  tto  air 
carriers  involved  woukl  to  required  to  sit 
down  together  anti  wori(  out  a  raaaonable 
schedule  among  themaeivea.  (Tto  carriers 
woukl  to  exempt  from  antitrust  laws  for  this 
purpose.)  If  a  viable  schedule  is  not  woriced 
out  within  30  d^rs,  tto  Secretary  woukl  then 
to  required  to  impose  sciwduies  to  ensure 
timely  departurea. 

To  deal  with  tto  growing  cancellatton  prot>- 
lem,  my  bHI  woukj  stipulate  ttot  if  an  airiine 
cancels  a  flight  for  any  reason  other  than 
weather  or  safety,  tto  airline  woukJ  to  re- 
quired to  refund  tto  purchaae  price  of  tto 
tKket  to  all  passengers  and  also  to  provkle 
them  with  a  free  tk:ket  for  tto  next  avaHabto 
flight  to  tto  same  destinatMjn.  No  more  flights 
canceled  due  to  lack  of  a  full  house. 

I  t>elieve  my  legislatton  wfll  go  a  tong  way 
toward  addressing  many  of  tto  ills  ttot  we 
and  our  oortstituents  suffer  daiy  at  tto  hands 
of  an  arrogant  industry  seemingly  uncon- 
cen>ed  with  basic  consumer  rights.  I  urge  your 
support  of  H.R.  1701. 


ARIZONA  INDIAN  TRUST  FUND 


HON.  MORRIS  K.  UDALL 

OPAKIZORA 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEHTATIVES 

Monday,  March  23, 1987 

Mr.  UDALL  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  intro- 
ducing legislatkxi  whnh  woukl  provide  a 
frammork  to  addreas  tto  prot>lems  surround- 
ing tto  proposed  ctosure  of  tto  Ptwenbc 
Indian  High  School  and  tto  poaeibto  disposi- 
tkxi  of  tto  property  shouM  tto  sctKx>l  ctose.  I 
woukJ  also  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
briefly  explain  wtiy  this  legislatkxi  is  neces- 
sary. 

For  many  of  my  colleagues  wto  are  unfa- 
miliar with  tto  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  [BIA]  at 
tto  Department  of  tto  Interior,  this  agency 
has  tto  primary  Federal  trust  responsibiity  for 
all  of  tto  federally  recognized  tribea  in  tto 
United  States.  Part  of  tto  Bureau's  program 
servtoes  whnh  it  provkJes  to  tribse  are  educa- 
tkxial  onea.  In  many  instances  this  haa  meant 
tto  actual  operatton  of  etementary  and  sec- 
ondary schools  both  on  and  off  raaervatkxw. 
There  are  approximataly  181  elementary  and 
high  sciwots  wtach  tto  BIA  presently  operates 
directly  or  contracte  with  trtoes  to  operate  on 
or  near  reeervations.  AddUkxtaNy,  tto  BIA 
preaently  operates  nine  off-reservatkxi  rsgkxv 
al  boardtog  actwola,  of  whnh  twoara  elemen- 
tary and  aeven  are  aaoorxlary  achoola. 

In  1983,  tto  Bureau  began  to  devetop  and 
is   now   implementing   a   major   educatkxial 
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poNcy  whk:h  woukl  alminate  moat  of  theae 
boanflng  echoois  anUraty.  I  batove  that  this 
poNcy  haa  been  developed  without  PSiri  regwd 
for  tto  abaenoe  of  adequate  aMemative  facH- 
ties  for  those  Indten  chMrsn  wto  are  depend- 
ent on  such  boaning  achool  anangamanta. 
One  of  tto  major  reaaone  for  tto  aidstence  of 
theee  off-reaen«tkxi  boardkig  achoole  in  tto 
first  place  waa  tto  lack  of,  or  inadsquatsiy 
buUt  and  staffed,  educatkxial  fadlltiaa  within 
tto  Indten  communities  themselves.  Many  of 
these  Indian  communities  are  wittiout  acfwols 
becauae  they  are  kxated  in  remote  areas 
where  tto  State  publk:  school  systems  have 
not  provkted  facilities,  due  to  tto  prot^bltive 
costs,  or  have  too  small  a  student  popUatkxi 
to  justify  tto  constnjctkxi  and  operatton  of  a 
comprehensive  facility,  either  by  tto  Federal 
or  State  governments.  Since  these  boanSng 
schools  were  first  buHt,  Indian  student  de- 
pendence on  these  faciKtiea,  nattonaNy,  has 
diminished  somewtot  due  to  tto  constructkxi 
of  new  schools  on  ttK>se  reservatkxw  previ- 
ously without  facilities. 

Tto  Phoenbc  Indian  School  was  buHt  in  tto 
State  of  Arizona  to  serve  ttwee  Indten  stu- 
dente  wto  dk]  not  have  adequate  school  fa- 
cilities within  reasonabto  dwtances  of  their 
homes  arxl  communities.  AddHkxwIly  and 
more  recenHy.  many  Indwn  studenta  enroll  in 
this  school  becauae  of  tto  abaonce  of  one  or 
more  parente  and  have  no  other  family  optkxi 
in  their  home  communities.  A  boardng  echool 
arrangemem  provMes  them  with  a  stabte  envi- 
ronment for  their  continued  school  attendwice 
without  tto  added  burden  of  securing  either 
foster  or  other  alternative  home  care  year- 
round. 

While  this  school  will  house  up  to  700  stu- 
dents, there  are  at  present  approximatety  250 
students  enrolled.  This  number  will  alao  to  af- 
fected and  diminished  in  tto  future  by  tto 
opening  of  tto  second  of  two  new  on-reserva- 
tkxi  high  schools  in  tto  State  of  Arizona  oorv 
structed  in  tto  psst  year.  Tto  first  of  these 
two  high  schools  to  to  constructed  was  re- 
cently completed  on  tto  Hopi  Reaervatton  and 
it  opened  to  admit  studente  in  this  past  school 
year.  Those  Hopi  studenta  wto  attaixied 
PtxMnix  Indian  School  are,  for  tto  moat  part, 
now  attending  their  own  community  high 
school. 

Recently,  tto  Interkx  Committee  oorKlucted 
an  oversight  hearing  on  thia  matter  in  Phoenix, 
AZ.  At  ttot  time,  tto  tribes  testifled  ttot  based 
on  1980  census  data,  approximately  36  per- 
cent of  tto  Arizona  Indtan  studente  wto  era  of 
high  school  age  are  not  now  in  any  school. 
Tto  tribes  stated  ttot  theae  studenta  shoukl 
alao  to  taken  care  of  in  any  plana  made  to 
provkle  for  tto  continued  educatkxial  and 
other  needs  of  those  studenta  wto  ara  aH 
dependent  on  some  boerding  sctiool  srrange- 
ment 

I  considsr  this  legisiation,  wtiich  I  am  intro- 
ducing today,  to  to  a  starling  point  for  provU- 
ing  a  compreiiensive  sokjikxi  to  tto  Ptwenix 
Indian  School  matter.  I  es^iect  this  bM  to  serve 
as  tto  vehk:te  for  maintaining  a  ooordhialad 
approach  for  raeokjtkxi  on  al  of  tto  vartoue 
aspecte  of  tto  Ptioenix  Indtan  School  ieeua. 
Any  effort  wtiich  attampta  to  raaoive  oftf  one 
part  of  this  matter,  such  aa  eeperating  land 
transfers  and  land  salaa  aapecta  from  tto 
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woukl    contlrajed   to   overcome   her   dieeaae.    Sto 
rf  hM     BtwimM  htf  dfvilnn.  mm  she  has  tauoht  us. 
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and  dipkxnttic  charwiaia,  tto  reaWy  of  internal 
in  the  F«stam  bloc  ia  a  conatanl 
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bis  dutiful  wife,  Relieoca  at  his  side,  he  pas- 
tored  from  19S6  to  1942  and  they  were  held 
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liencm.  Ethel  Wright.  Ludnda  Banks.  Julia 
Olover.*  Eunice  Miller,  Eva  Zeek.  ICarJorle 
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Dr.  Jotmaon  is  a  product  of  the  EUaabeth. 
New    Jersey    Public    Sdiool    System.    He 
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would 
nnds  wNhout  fuN 
of  Mich 


r,  R  ii  not  my  Mtnlion  to  indteats 
■ipport  aoMy  for  Ms  prapoML  Ttwi*  may 
«Ml  bo  <0tm  aqmrnomi  or  arrongomonts 

-      _^k^^K^    -  —       *  ^^^  ^Mm^^^^^    II  ■  111  ■  ■      I  Jill  ill 

maoa  anoiiQ  aa  or  aw  anocwo  paraaa  wncn 
woukl  aaialy  iry  oorKama  owar  tha  Dapail- 
mant  of  Mw  Martoi'a  achool  doaun  dadiion 
and  peHMa  d^ioaiion  of  Ma  vaiy  valuable 
praparty.  I  am  hopoful.  glwan  tha  paat  dtocus- 
riona  tin  tmm  takv  plaoo  among  tha  tfact- 
ad  pailtaai  that  ttiara  wN  ba  a  oompromiae 
I  aMcti  aiouid  Wia  cva  of  both  the 
of  tha  Arizona  Indtan  stu- 
parmN  tlw  planning  of 
I  uaa  to  mowa  foniiard.  It  ia  not  my  ex- 
that  Immidhia  action  would  take 
plaoa  on  thia  propoaal  without  the  full  coop- 


TRIBUTE  TO  BARBARA  "BUFFT" 
SDCIC 


HON.  JAMES  A  TRAFKANT,  JR. 

orcmio 

m  TBS  HOXI8B  or  UPWBEMTATIVES 

Momdam,  ManA  23, 19S7 

Mr.  TRAF1CAHT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wouM  like 
to  uaa  tNa  opportunlly  to  pay  a  special  tribute 
to  Bartiara  "^ufty"  Sudc,  a  dear  friend  and  a 
vaiy  ^MClal  young  lady  who  paased  away  on 
March  7, 19t7. 

Bufl/a  He  ended  at  the  tender  age  of  17 
yean  lAar  a  courageoua  Metong  struggle  to 
owareome  a  rare  form  of  muscular  dyslropfiy. 
Howawar,  in  my  mind  and  In  the  minds  of  her 
famly  and  many  admirara  and  friends,  Buffy's 
■nia  and  dalafminalfon  wM  continue  to  t>e 
will  ua^  For,  wtila  her  dtoeaae  chalenged  her 
wM  afvafyday,  alia  mat  thai  ctialange  head  on 
and  victoiteuiiy  with  convictton  and  a  rare 
sbangVi  of  oouaga. 

Butfy  nawar  atoand  her  ambition  to  live  a 
vapf  ful  Ma  even  in  tha  face  of  adversity.  She 
waa  bom  on  April  IS,  1968,  in  Salem.  OH. 
<at  aalactod  aa  the  March  of  Dimes 
ChU  tor  Columbiana  County  in  1973. 
In  1963.  aiw  got  a  special  wiah  granted  to  her 
by  tlw  "YAshea  Can  Happen"  group  in 
Canton.  OH.  to  ba  the  special  guest  of  "The 
Musks  CMy  Naaia"  Aaianls  where  she  met 
iingan  and  stars  from  tha  Grand  Ota  Opry. 
TNa  ««a  a  big  moment  for  the  courageous 
young  anman  wfio  waa  so  anxious  to  get  to 
oolaga  to  puraua  a  music  maior.  In  1964.  ttw 
paopta  of  Youngstown,  OH.  cfwae  Buffy  to 
I  aa  our  grand  manhal  tor  the  Great  Hal- 


Two  yaan  ago  stw  moved  to  Astrtabula  and 
grwiMMrt  Itom  AaMabUa  High  School  in 
1986  and  andously  waMad  to  begin  atlendng 
oolagaL  StM  was  a  member  of  Revivel  Center 
Church  to  Youngsto«m  and  waa  a  Ntlle  sister 
of  Bala  N  aorerily  in  Salom.  Buffy  was 
alsiaya  aalrong  force  in  tha  annual  muscular 
oyaeopny  awaion  lunorsHsr  n  Toungsiown. 

Buffy  was  handksappad  with  a  rare  fonn  of 
inflcular  (^fabopiiy,  but  aha  was  Ueaaad  with 
a  human  apirtt  tliat  alowad  her  to  triumph 
owar  her  handkap.  Her  docawa  were  suiprised 

that  Buffy 


oontirajad  to  overcome  her  diseeao.  She 
showad  her  doctors,  aa  aha  has  taught  ua, 
that  raara  physically  disabling  diaeaaas  are  no 
matoh  for  a  spirit  founded  on  detenninatkxi. 
happiaess.  and  the  strength  we  draw  from  the 
tove  of  others. 

Bufly  was  fortunate  to  have  so  much  in  life 
of  those  tNnga  that  matter.  Her  mother,  Lx>r- 
raine  Scfiimiey,  can  take  much  of  the  aedit 
for  Baff/s  many  triumphs.  Stie  has  prcvkled 
her  daughter  with  a  powerful  reserve  of  k>ve 
and  atrength  all  atong.  intimately  sharing  in 
Buffy^  daiy  trials  with  her  disease  and  cele- 
brating with  her  in  the  many  days  of  achieve- 
ment and  success.  Buft/s  entire  family, 
ttwugh  pained  deeply  by  Buffy's  toss,  shouM 
feel  warmth  by  the  thought  of  aH  that  they 
helped  achieve  in  her  successes.  Much  of 
Buffy^  hope  and  will  to  overcome  her  handi- 
cap certainly  came  from  ttie  support  arKl  opti- 
mism heW  t>y  ttwse  closest  to  her. 

I  wM  miss  Buffy  very  much.  I  came  to  know 
her  and  her  family  over  the  years  and  feel  that 
in  Buffy's  passing  I  have  k>st  a  very  special 
friend.  But  It  is  easy  for  me  to  believe  ttiat 
Buffy's  spirit  will  not  die,  It  has  been  trium- 
phant in  the  end.  And  wfiiie  muscular  dystro- 
phy can  daim  to  have  taken  another  victim, 
we  know  better,  for  it  can  never  claim  to  have 
removed  the  memories  of  Buffy's  spirit  and 
excitement  for  Hfe  from  those  who  knew  and 
toved  her.  I  wMI  ttiink  of  her  often  and,  wtiile 
doing  so,  smile  quitely  for  having  had  her  tx>th 
as  a  friend,  and  as  a  reminder  of  just  how 
strong  the  human  spirit  can  be. 


REPRESSION  OF  BASIC 
FREEDOMS  IN  HUNGARY 


HON.  FRANK  HORTON 

OP  HXW  TOHK 
m  THE  HOUSE  OP  RXPRXSENTATIVXS 

Monday.  March  23.  1987 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  to  Commemorate  the  Hungari- 
an Ravdutton.  I  warned  to  bring  to  the  atterv 
tton  of  my  colleagues  arwtfier  recent  example 
of  reivesskxi  of  bask:  freedoms  in  Hungary. 

On  January  28,  Hungarian  poice  confiscat- 
ed all  of  the  items— 39  pieces— of  a  disskjent 
art  e4iibit  in  Budapest  This  artwork  was  sent 
by  artists  from  Hungary,  Britain,  the  Nether- 
lands, Yugoslavia  and  the  United  States.  It  ap- 
pears as  though  heavy  fines,  arxJ  possibly  jail 
terms^  wiH  be  given  to  those  responsit)le  for 
the  aft  show. 

Despite  ttw  Hungarian  Government's  best 
efforta.  however,  the  sfww  was  not  entirely 
thwarted.  In  the  place  of  the  confiscated 
artworks,  copies  of  ttie  polk»  receipts  were 
dnplayed.  The  room  was  decorated,  and  ttw 
opening  speeches  remembered  ttie  1956  rev- 
otaJtkw  spoke  of  the  inquisitnn  pursued  by  the 
totalitorian  authorities  and  emphasized  Vne 
fact  that  the  poor  in  Hungary  were  robbed  be- 
causa  the  artworks  woukl  have  been  auc- 
ttoned  and  the  money  given  to  charity. 

In  addttton.  prior  to  ttie  planned  exfiibition 
tfie  aitworka  had  been  recorded  on  vktoo  and 
the  picturea  ware  shown  on  a  televiskxi  moni- 
tor to  the  audience. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  Mr.  Gort>achev  continues 
his  efforts  at  "glasnost"  through  the  media 
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and  diptomatic  cttannaia,  ttw  reality  of  internal 
rapreaaion  in  tha  Eastern  btoc  is  a  constant 
ramindar  ttat  acttona  speak  kxjder  than 
worda. 
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TRIBXm  TO  UNION  BAPTIST 
CHURCH,  PASSAIC.  NJ..  ON  ITS 
50TH  ANNIVERSARY 


HON.  ROBERT  A.  ROE 

OF  mW  JBSXT 

nr  THE  Housa  or  RKPRxsDrrATTvxs 
Monday,  March  23, 1987 

Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  date  of  April  4. 
1967,  is  a  very  special  one  to  many  of  the 
reaklents  of  Pasaak:.  NJ,  whnh  is  in  the  8th 
Congresstonal  District  that  I  have  the  great 
honor  of  rapreeenting.  That  date  marks  the 
corwhjswn  of  a  year-tong  celebratton  on  com- 
menx>rating  the  50th  anniversary  of  one  of  the 
great  spiriUial  basttons  of  Passaw,  the  Unkxi 
Baptist  Church. 

The  Unkjn  Baptist  Cfmrch  was  creeled  at  a 
special  meettog  on  April  4,  1936,  through  ttie 
merger  of  tie  Ebenezer  Baptist  Church  of  315 
Oak  Street  and  the  Greater  SL  Paul  Baptist 
Church  of  80  Ann  Street  Since  ttiat  time,  the 
Unnn  Bapfst  Church,  wtinh  had  a  congrega- 
tion of  200  parishtoners  SO  years  ago,  has 
served  as  ttie  spiritual  heart  for  so  many  resi- 
dents of  Passak:  and  ttie  surroundhig  area. 

Accordkig  to  the  offkaal  history  of  ttie  UnkKi 
Baptist  Church: 

The  two  churches  met  at  315  Oak  Street 
with  a  penoazient  CouncU.  The  Council  con- 
sisted of  pastors  from  two  associations:  the 
New  Hop«  Mlasionary  Baptist  Association 
and  the  Horth  Jersey  District  Mlasionary 
Baptist  Aisociation.  Rev.  Dr.  CJP.  Harris, 
Pastor  of  the  Mt.  Ararat  Bvttlst  Church, 
Rutherford.  VJ.,  was  chosen  as  chairman  to 
preside  over  the  meetinf  with  Rev.  James 
H.  Perm  at  Secretary.  Following  the  regular 
devotional  service;  Rev.  Harris  declared  the 
meeting  open  for  business.  A  motion  pre- 
vaUed  that  the  Churches  would  be  governed 
by  the  rultog  for  the  Council. 

The  chairman  then  called  for  the  minutes 
from  each  church,  which  were  read  and  ap- 
proved by  the  CounclL  It  was  motioned  by 
Rev.  KLA.  Swann  and  second  by  Rev.  W.H. 
Culbreath  that  we  would  proceed  to  orgar 
nlze  a  chirch.  The  chairman  explained  the 
consistence  of  a  missionary  Baptist  Church. 

Being  WKhout  a  leader,  the  following  offi- 
cers were  fleeted: 

Bro.  Clarence  Olover,  Chairman,  Board  of 
Deacons. 

Bro.  Thomas  Harvey.  Chairman.  Board  of 
Trustees. 

Bro.  Lucius  Walker,  Church  Clerk. 

Bro.  EdWard  Olover.  Treasurer. 

Bro.  H.li.  Ni4>ler.  Sunday  School  Superin- 
tendent. 

Sis.  Mollle  Walker.  President  of  Bfiasion- 
ary  Circle. 

Sis.  Janle  Jotinaon.  President  of  Usher 
Board. 

Sis.  Datq^  Gtover.  President  of  Choir. 

It  was  motioned  and  carried  that  the 
church  name  would  be  the  Union  Baptist 
Church  "The  new  Union  Baptist  Church 
then  sssumed  the  responsibilities  of  the 
Ebeneeer  Baptist  Church. 

In  Septaml>er  1036.  the  Rev.  OH.  Henry 
from  Buffalo.  New  York  accepted  the 
chiuvh's  aall  to  the  pastorate.  Along  with 


his  dutiful  wife.  Rebecca  at  Ills  side,  he  pas- 
tanA  from  1916  to  1942  and  they  were  held 
in  esteem  by  tbe  entire  Passaic  Community. 

During  the  time  that  he  was  the  pastoral 
leader  of  Union  Baptist,  the  church  grew 
rapidly  and  the  memliershlp.  Increased  fnmi 
150  to  approximately  500.  He  was  instru- 
mental in  opening  many  doors  for  the  black 
community  In  his  quest  for  clvU  rights. 
After  6  years  of  service  Rev.  OJ3.  Henry  re- 
signed BS  iMStor. 

From  June  1943  to  Novemlwr  1943  the 
church  was  without  a  pastor.  However,  aerv- 
loes  were  stOl  held  and  God  continued  to 
Ideas  and  watch  over  the  church 

During  this  period,  tmder  Professor  Jack 
Hamilton's  expert  directorship  of  the 
church  choir  and  with  Mrs.  Marjorle  (Jack- 
son) ShrtHwhlre  lending  her  talents  as  or- 
ganist, they  kept  Union  out  of  financial  de- 
presston  by  giving  concerts  with  the  choir, 
guest  choirs  snd  singers  from  all  over  the 
country.  The  church  was  able  to  build  a 
l>i4>Ustry,  a  kitchen  and  choir  room  In  addi- 
tion to  paying  off  its  obligations  and  start- 
ing a  liank  account. 

In  Novontier  1943  Union  Baptist  Church 
extended  a  call  to  the  Rev.  Theodore  Has- 
kins  Alexander,  along  with  his  lovely  wife, 
Mrs.  Mable  Alexander.  His  ministry  began 
at  the  Bethlehem  Baptist  Church,  Newarli, 
N.J.  in  Septeml>er  1935  as  an  assistant  to 
Rev.  S.A.  Wilson.  After  serving  as  assistant 
for  one  year,  he  was  called  to  the  Antioch 
Baptist  Church  of  Newark,  N.J.  in  1936. 
After  completing  two  successful  years  there, 
he  was  called  to  the  Second  Baptist  Church 
of  Keyport.  N.J.  in  1938.  Wtiile  there,  he  la- 
Imred  untiringly  doing  great  work  in  reli- 
gious snd  dvlc  groups. 

At  the  time  of  his  call,  worship  was  stlU 
being  held  at  315  Oak  Street.  The  church 
was  In  need  of  renovation  and  imder  his 
leadership,  a  magnificent  edifice  was  re- 
stored at  a  cost  fo  $25,000.  In  addition  to 
the  l>eautiful  structure,  the  Interior  was 
lieautifled  and  modernized  at  a  cost  of  ap- 
proximately $9,500.  The  church  also  pur- 
chssed  a  parsonage  and  two  other  proper- 
Ues. 

During  his  pastorate  many  auxiliaries 
were  organized,  namely:  Usher  Board  No.  2 
Calendar  Cluiis.  Nurses  Unit,  Choir  No.  2, 
and  the  Junior  Choir.  The  meml>ersh^  in- 
creased tremendously  snd  the  church  grew 
Imth  spiritually  and  financially  stronger. 

After  holding  services  at  315  Oak  Street 
for  28  years.  Union  pu«:hased  the  Northslde 
Christian  Reformed  Church  and  parsonage 
at  219  and  221  MyrUe  Ave.  at  a  cost  of 
$110,000.  The  church  was  occupied  on  Sep- 
temt>er  27.  1964  with  a  congregatloiua 
march  on  that  Sunday  morning  from  315 
Oak  Street.  There  a  rlblwn  cutting  ceremo- 
ny was  held  and  the  congregation  entered 
the  church  and  the  first  worship  service 
liegan.  giving  glory  and  honor  to  God  for  all 
of  His  goodness. 

Some  of  the  deacons  that  served  under 
Rev.  Alexander  were:  Benjamin  Walker,* 
Th(»nas  Harvey,*  Wade  Everett,*  John 
Woods.*  Jake  McDaniel.*  David  Thornton,* 
Fred  Grler,*  Essie  Patterson.*  Ned  B. 
Wright.*  Giis  Plttman.  Henry  Miller.  Berry 
Zedc*  Arthur  Olover.  8r..*  James  Banks. 
Andy  RoberaoD,  Rotiert  Shropshire.*  Mltch- 
eU  Ballard.*  Clarence  McLean.*  William  Da- 
vidson. Johnny  Mosley,  John  Blacks,  Arthur 
Glover,  Jr.,  Frederick  Ferry.  James  Slater, 
Gractous  King.  Simon  Zeek  and  William 


Serving  as  deaconess.  Mollle  Walker,* 
Amanda  Harvey.*  Lettle  Everett.*  Anna 
Tbomtaii.*  Gails  Patterson.*  norlne  Ro- 
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lierscm.  Ethel  Wright.  Luelnda  Banks.  Julia 
Olover.*  Eunice  Miller.  Eva  Zeek.  Marjorle 
Shropshire,  Lucy  Kure,*  Harriet  m»»t.— n 
Louise  Davidson,  Donna  BuQard.  Willie  D. 
Blacks,  Mary  Mosley,  Lurllne  Glover,  Ethel 
Perry,  Evelyn  Plttman.  Fannie  King,  and 
Forrestlne  Slater. 

*Denotes  deceased. 

Some  of  the  trustees  were:  Andrew 
Stroud*.  Edward  Glover*.  Huda  Glover*. 
Glfford  Rot>erson,  Thomas  Hsod,  Willie 
Plttman*,  Avon  King.  William  Thoint<m. 
Claude  Williams,  Carlton  Nelson.  James 
Yates.  8r..  Sherman  White,  Matthew 
Lawson.  Edward  Generals.  Sr..  Harold  Hans- 
ford. Helvon  Smith.  Calvin  Covington.  Peter 
J.  Perry,  Leroy  White.  Melvin  Dye.  William 
Davidson.  James  McClaln.  and  Rol>ert 
Brown.  There  were  other  deacons,  deacon- 
ess and  trustees  added  under  his  leadership. 

Seven  ministers  were  ordained  from  the 
Union  Baptist  Church  membership. 

December  12.  1943.  Rev.  Hugh  M.  Napier*. 
Pastor.  Mt.  Moriah  Baptist  Church.  Passaic. 
NJ. 

January  22.  1947.  Rev.  Lucius  Walker. 
Pastor,  St.  Paul  Baptist  Church.  Passaic, 
NJ. 

July  12,  1050,  Rev.  Freddie  Rol)erson, 
Pastor.  Christ  Temple  Baptist  Church.  Pa- 
terson,  NJ. 

June  20.  1951,  Rev.  Henry  Carter*,  Pastor. 
Union  Baptist  Church,  Kenllworth,  NJ. 

Decemt>er  0,  1954,  Rev.  Lucius  PhilUps, 
Psstor,  Jerusalem  Baptist  Church.  Trenton. 
NJ. 

July  26, 1965,  Rev.  Frank  England.  Pastor, 
Second  Timothy  Btwtist  Chiurh,  Passaic, 
NJ. 

June  25.  1976.  Rev.  Ronald  Durham. 
Pastor.  First  Baptist  Church.  Anderson.  NJ. 

Three  licentiates:  Brothers  James  Sin- 
clair*. Herbert  White*  and  Andy  Rotierson. 

Mrs.  Marjorle  Shropshire  served  as 
church  organist  for  over  48  yesrs.  leading 
the  senior  choir,  male  chorus,  chorus  No.  2 
and  the  Junior  choir.  These  were  all  true 
leaders  of  the  church. 

In  October  1982.  Rev.  Alexander  retired 
from  Union  Baptist  and  t)ecame  Pastor 
Emeritus.  He  was  honored  for  his  long  serv- 
ice with  an  appreciation  service  on  March 
27. 1983. 

On  July  15.  1983.  God  called  Pastor  Alex- 
ander from  labor  to  reward,  leaving  to 
mourn  his  loss  his  wife  Mrs.  Mable  Alexan- 
der, his  family,  many  friends,  and  not  the 
least,  the  Union  Baptist  Church  family.  The 
homegolng  celebration  was  held  on  July  18. 
1983.  with  the  eulogy  rendered  by  the  Rev. 
Dr.  R.A.  Laws,  Pastor  of  Mt.  Leiianon  Bap- 
tist Church.  BnxAlyn.  N.Y.  and  the  Rev. 
Dr.  M.A.  Tyler,  Pastor  of  St.  Luke  Baptist 
Church,  Paterson.  N.J..  although  he  is  gone, 
memories  live  on  for  his  service  to  God  and 
mankind. 

Once  again  Union  Baptist  was  without  a 
pastor.  Under  the  leadership  of  the  late 
deacon.  Ned  B.  Wright,  and  the  official 
family.  Union  remained  steadfast  and  con- 
tinued God's  work. 

The  Pulpit  Committee  sought  a  prospec- 
tive pastor  to  recommend  to  the  member- 
ship. After  a  careful  search  and  much 
prayer,  the  church  extended  a  call  to  Dr. 
Ronald  W.  Johnson,  who  l>egan  his  pastor- 
ate at  Union  on  February  3. 1986. 

Dr.  Johnson  came  to  Union  from  the 
Jones  Memorial  Baptist  Chiuch  of  Philadel- 
phia where  he  pastored  for  8  rewarding 
years.  Pastor  Johnson  brought  to  Union  his 
wife,  the  former  Myrtle  Harris  Bradley,  our 
new  first  lady,  snd  his  young  son,  Craig 
NoeL 
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Dr.  Johnson  is  a  product  of  the  EUaabeth. 
New  Jersey  Public  Schocd  System.  He 
earned  his  B.A.  degree  from  Johnson  C. 
Smith  University  Charlotte,  N.C.  His  master 
of  divinity  Oegnt  from  Eastern  Baptiit 
Theological  Seminary,  Philadelphia.  Pa.  He 
was  awarded  the  Doctorate  of  Divinity  from 
the  Virginia  Seminary  and  Collie,  Lynch- 
burg, Va. 

Since  Pastor  Johnson  came  to  Union 
many  things  have  been  added.  In  1986  two 
women.  Maricm  WatUns  and  Brenda  Adams 
were  added  to  the  trustee  lioard.  also  Dennis 
SUnson  and  Marion  Jordan.  Four  tieacqna 
were  added;  Lester  Alloi.  Sherman  Norman. 
Garfield  Lowe  and  Willie  Watts,  slong  with 
10  deaconess;  Jendene  Allen.  Dorothy 
Watts.  Bemice  Lowe.  Joenn  Noiman, 
Myrtle  Johnson.  Dlann  Williamson.  Doro- 
thy Smith.  Lucille  Cole,  Jestyne  White  snd 
Bemich  Carter.  A  new  Minister  of  Music, 
Mrs.  Garcia  Alston  snd  Assistant  Minister 
of  Music  Mr.  Gar  Hutchinson. 

Under  his  leadership,  various  auxiliaries 
have  contributed  greatly  to  the  church  and 
Its  programs.  New  groups  that  have  l>een  or- 
ganized Include  the  New  Members  Commit- 
tee Leaders,  Council,  Pastors  Aid.  Youth 
Advisory  Board,  and  Food  Services  Commit- 
tee. A  Men's  Day  and  Women's  Day  Com- 
mittee were  also  organised  tar  services  cele- 
brated In  Jime  and  Octotier  of  each  year. 

In  the  summer  of  1984  when  Pastor  John- 
son first  visited  Union,  it  was  a  very  hot  day 
and  we  bad  no  air-conditioning.  Now  under 
his  leadership  God  has  blessed  us  with  a 
new  $80,000  central  air-ooDditlonlng  system 
installed  in  1986  from  the  contributions  of 
the  meml>ershlp. 

The  meml>ershlp  has  grown  rapidly,  even 
though  we  have  mourned  the  p— *"g  of 
many  meml>ers  whom  we  commend  to  God. 

As  we  celebrate  50  years  of  Unicm  Baptist 
Church  existence,  we  are  thankful  to  God 
for  our  leaders,  and  those  charter  members 
whom  God  has  blessed  to  yet  l>e  among  us 
namely:  Frances  Olover.  Arthur  Glover,  Jr.. 
Louise  Smith.  Bessie  Mix.  Clara  WQey.  Rose 
Johnson,  Carrie  Walker,  Carrie  Bariier,  Eva 
Stalllngs,  Bfamle  Rutherford.  Pearl  Cason, 
Phyllis  Bruno,  Bemice  Carter.  Edward  Gen- 
erals, Sr.,  Harry  Johnson,  Lorraine  McClatn. 
Lenora  McCormick.  Glff<»tl  Rol>ertaon. 
Marjorie  Shropshire  and  Jessie  Washing- 
ton. 

We  have  truly  t>een  blessed,  for  God's 
work  is  a  contlnous  experience  and  this  has 
truly  l>een  a  "year  of  Juiiilee". 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  woukJ  ike  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  extend  my  deepest  wishes  of  oon- 
gratulattons  and  appreciatton  to  the  Unton 
Baptist  Church  for  a  haH-century  of  provking 
for  ttie  spiritual  weH-lMing  of  many  thouaanda. 
May  ttie  Unton  Baptist  Church  proaper  for  arv 
ottier  half  century  and  tieyond. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  ANTHONY  L. 
RAMOS 


HON.  TONY  COELHO 

or  csLDOiaiA 

Ilf  THK  ROUSI  or  UnUESKNTATIVn 

Monday.  March  23.  1987 

Mr.  COELHO.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  privitage 

to  pay  trtxrte  to  a  dadkartad  and  hardworking 

man.  Anthony  L  Ramos,  on  his  retirement  aa 

executive  secretary-treasurer  of  ttie  CaMomia 

Slate  Council  of  Carpenters. 
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haa  been  a  loyal  member  ol  the    pie,  hi  1966  Moment  magaikw  caHed  Bat    Rbcobd  on  Monday  and  Wedneaday  of 


■  Uk...     ^l.m,AL^^ 


March  23, 1987 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 
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2:00  pjn. 


AfliKwy  hw  bMn  •  loyl  mmtom  ct  ttw 
nrtiootf  of  CwpcnlHB,  MHnMn 
CiMMt  IMMfS  Loctl  IMon  Na  560 
1980.  H*  hM  plivad  an  aeVv*  rate  in 
•w  union  ond^hM  lonwd  Mo  prciliMlon 
fvouBh  •  numlMr  of  iMfdwiNp  potWono 
m  OVMT.  Ho  hoo  aoivwl  In  No 


ii«r  of  tw  Orttomia  SMi  Oound  of  Corpm- 
Inoo  1«ea.  Hh  aooompMnNnli  ■!«>  m- 
•  long  M  of  Govamor-appolnM  poii- 
I  on  OriHoffliB  oonmlMionti  omono  ttwni 
■m  tnt  9Mb  OonmiHlon  on  lluuitiu  and 
OonmuNKf  DMriopmonl  ind  tho  CoHomio 


i  ii  dMtoull  to  bniglno  a  man  at  acHva  a* 
AnawnyL  RMwoa  witad.  but  ha  Is  cartain^ 
daaantng  of  a  haaity  and  happy  ratkamant 


A  TRIBUTK  TO  TERRY 
HUKDMAN 


HON.  MEL  LEVINE 


Dl  IBB  WaOtM  or  UnUEBDITATlVBI 

MoHdav.  March  23. 1987 
Mr.  LEVME  of  Caltania.  Mr.  Spaakar,  last 
Muwaiitiai  Iha  ryionila  Stata  Aaaambiy 
galnad  a  rama/kaUy  talantad  and  oompaa- 
rionata  manfaar,  Tany  RIadnian.  I  hava  no 
doubt  HI  bafwa  Na  caraar  la  ovar.  TanywM 
ba  laooflntaad  aa  ona  of  Iha  moat  talantad 
I  paopia  awar  to  aarva  in  tttaCai- 


unanunaMy,  wnan  ma  lagiaHnura  ganaa  a 
buMng  a^iaratar,  ttia  poor,  tha  aidarty,  and 
Vw  handkiappad  laaktanta  of  Loa  Angalos  lost 
onaof  Vw  moat  affaoiva  lagal  adwocataa  they 
hwoawarhKL 

Skna  1876  Tany  haa  workad  brotoaaly  on 
batMM  of  Iha  laaa  allluani  momtMiB  of  our  so- 
da^. Aa  a  aWI  allomay  at  iha  Waatam 
Oanlar  on  Law  and  Poworty,  ha  yoclaMiod  in 
pratadng  ttw  aducaHonal  ri^ila  of  tiandh 
cappad  cNMiwL  \Mlila  at  ttia  oanlar  he  auc- 
Qalad  a  caaa  which  roaultod  In  the 
of  dtooonHnuad  aunwner  school 
programa  for  handcapped  aludanla. 

hi  1978  Tany  was  appoMad  aMacubve  dh 
rador  of  Bat  Jutdak.  a  legal  aaaistance 
agency  aarving  flia  etdariy  and  poor  raeidents 
of  ■»  FairfBc  OaMct  of  Loa  Angelaa.  Under 
Ten/a  laadanh^  Bat  Taadek  grew  from  a 
aniala  akmtrant  aandoe  wMh  a  ataff  of  three, 
to  a  (1.6  fflHon,  muMprogram  law  canter  with 
a  staff  of  mora  tian  40  legal  profeaaionalB 
and  w^wrt  paraonnal  and  mora  than  300  vol- 
laMaar  attomayaa  panfagale,  law  dertca,  and 
darical  woiltan.  Laat  yaar  Bat  Tzedek  served 
more  tan  SjOOO  poor  dams. 

VMila  otiar  pubic  aenrtoe  legal  agencies 
were  oesig  wrcao  v  cnaa  mer  ooors  or  ora- 
maMcaly  cut  back  ihair  atoff  and  ttw  numtwr 
of  denlB  Viey  eaiva,  Terry's  energy,  dedk»- 
■odi  and  oonanlbnanl  tranaformad  Bat  Tzadek 
kilo  a  haven  of  last  raeoit  tar  poor  people  in 
daaperala  need  of  legal  aaaiatanco.  Deepite 
Ha  JaaM)  iMrttaga,  Bat  Tzedak  tuned  no  one 
away  and  aeivad  ai  of  Rs  dents  wNhout 
lagvd  to  ttiair  laoa^  ralglon,  or  national  origin. 

Dwtng  Tan/e  tanura  Bat  Tzadek  received 
iwtonal  laoognMon  for  ttw  quaMy  and  efff- 
Giancy  of  Ra  aaraioa  to  its  dents.  For  exam- 
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pie,  in  1966  Moment  magazine  celled  Bat 
Tzedek  "the  Natton's  premier  provUer  of  legal 
Hfvlces  to  ttie  poor." 

Tarr/s  legacy  to  Bat  Tzadek  and  tha  reai- 
dento  of  the  Fairfax  community  inchxle: 

Ciaatton  of  a  l^kvskig  Home  Advocacy 
Projact  wtiich  serves  ttw  hundreds  of  nuraing 
homa  raeidents  in  Bet  Tzsdek's  service  area. 

TYie  emergence  of  Bat  Tzedek  aa  a  leadkig 
chafflpkm  of  tenants  rtghta  in  their  struggle 
mainet  Wegal  evictkxi  and  improper  rant  in- 


Ouring  the  5  yeers  and  seven  different 
stagaa  of  ttw  landmark  caee  of  Grunfeder 
versus  Heckler  Terry  oversaw  Bet  Tzedek's 
lawauK  whtoh  eetabiishad  the  right  of  dtoabied 
and  sMerty  HokKaust  survivors  to  receive 
Federal  publte  assistance  twnefHs. 

Terry's  dedfeatkxi  and  t>rilliance  have  vran 
him  ttw  respect  and  admiration  of  almoet  ev- 
eryone wtw  has  come  to  know  him.  At  a  time 
when  putiik:  service  has  twen  forgotten  t)y 
meny  people,  and  some  of  our  top  offtoials 
have  turrwd  their  Iwcks  on  the  poor,  ttw  el- 
derty,  and  the  dtoabled,  Terry  Friedman  dedi- 
cated hia  life  to  serving  those  most  desperate- 
ly in  rwed  of  help. 

Let  no  orw  assume,  however,  ttwt  Terry  al- 
k>wad  his  professtonal  Hfe  to  dominate  his 
personal  Kfe.  In  1979  he  married  EHae  Kwl. 
^k)t  only  has  EHse  tjrought  the  very  special  joy 
of  klve  to  Terry's  life,  but  stw  has  provided 
Teny  with  comfort  and  understanding  as  he 
watdwd  his  bek>ved  UCLA  basketball  team 
sup  from  the  pinrwde  of  dominance  in  the 
NCM.  to  the  status  of  also-ran  in  the  Pacifk: 
Ten  Conference. 

In  addMon,  Terry  and  ENee  have  become 
expert  meraltion  runners,  competing  in  tfwee 
marathons  in  the  last  2  years. 

I  have  known  Terry  for  many  years,  and 
have  conw  to  respect  and  like  him  a  greet 
deal  He  is  orw  of  ttwfirwst,  most  decent  and 
compassnrwte  people  I  have  ever  known.  He 
has  dedk^ated  his  life  to  serving  ttwee  wtw 
are  desperately  in  need  of  help.  Ttw  Jewish 
community  owes  a  great  debt  to  Terry  for  his 
tirolaaB  work  on  behalf  of  Jews  and  non-Jews 
alika 

I  am  honored  to  call  Terry  Friedman  my 
friend,  and  I  ask  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
recognizing  an  outstanding  public  sen«nL 


SENATE  COMMITTEE  MEETINGS 
Title  IV  of  Senate  Resolution  4, 
agreed  to  by  the  Senate  on  February 
4,  1977.  calls  for  establishment  of  a 
system  for  a  computerized  schedule  of 
all  meetings  and  hearings  of  Senate 
committees,  sutwommlttees.  Joint  com- 
mittees, and  committees  of  conference. 
Thfe  title  requires  all  such  committees 
to  notify  the  Office  of  the  Senate 
Daily  Digest— designated  by  the  Rules 
Committee— of  the  time,  place,  and 
pui|)ose  of  the  meetings,  when  sched- 
uled, and  any  cancellations  or  changes 
In  ttie  meetings  as  they  occur. 

As  an  additional  procedure  along 
with  the  OHnputerlzatlon  of  this  infor- 
mation, the  Office  of  the  Senate  Dally 
Diflest  wUl  prepare  this  Information 
for  printing  in  the  ESxtensions  of  Re- 
marks section  of  the  CoirGRBSiOHAL 
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RacoRD  on  Monday  snd  Wednesday  of 
each  weak. 

Any  changea  in  committee  schedul- 
ing will  be  Indicated  by  placement  of 
an  astetfsk  to  the  left  of  the  name  of 
the  unit  conducting  such  meetings. 

Meetings  scheduled  for  Tuesday. 
March  34.  1987.  may  l>e  foimd  in  the 
Dally  Digest  of  today's  Rbcoro. 

MBCTIH 08  SCHKDITLB) 

MARCH  25 
9:00  sjn. 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
BuslnBH  meeting,  to  resume  maitoip  of 
a  6|9.  to  establish  agricultural  aid  and 
trade  mlaslCKi*  to  aaslst  foreign  coun- 
tries to  parttoipate  In  United  States 
agricultural  aid  and  trade  programa. 

SR-332 

Armed  Servicea 

To  tiold  open  and  closed  hearinga  on 

UJS.  military  strategy  in  the  area  of 

reaponaibility   of  the  UJS.   European 

CoDtmand. 

1  8R-325 

»:30  ajn. 
Banking,  Houains,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Interactional     Finance     and     Monetary 
Policy  Subcommittee 
To    bold    oversisbt    hearinga    on    the 
Export-Import   Bank   of   the  United 
States,  export  trading  companies,  and 
exi>6rt  promotion  programs  of  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce. 

SD-538 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Busiiieaa  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-aes 
Foreign  Relations 

Western  Hemisphere  and  Peace  Corps  Af- 
fairs Subcommittee 
To  held  hearinga  on  S.  720,  authoriztng 
funds  for  fiscal  year  1988  for  develop- 
ment and  security  assistance  pro- 
graau,  focudns  on  Latin  America  re- 
gional aid. 

BEM19 

Judiciary 

AntltnBt,      Monopolies      and      Buolneas 
Rights  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  airline  deregula- 
tion. 

SD-226 
10:00  a.m. 
Approtrlations 

Agriculture,  Rural  Development  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  Sul)Commlttee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  In  liehalf  of 
funds  for  the  Rural  Electrification  Ad- 
mlQtatration. 

SD-138 
ApproETlatlons 

Commvce,  Justice,  State,  the  Judiciary, 
snd  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partment of  State. 

S-146.  Capitol 
Finance 
To  held  hearings  to  examine  the  impact 
of  knports  snd  foreign  Investment  on 
national  security,  and  related  provi- 
sions as  contained  in  &  386,  &  490,  S. 
470,  S.  694,  and  HJl.  3. 

SD-316 
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Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pexuUng 
calendar  busineBS. 

SCM30 
Select  on  Intelligence 
To  continue  closed  hearings  on  proposed 
legislation  authorizing  fxmda  for  fiscal 
year  1988  for  the  intelligence  commu- 
nity. 

SH-219 
10:30  ajn. 
Select  on  Secret  Military  Assistance  to 
Iran  and  the  Nicaraguan  Opposition 
Closed  meeting  to  dlacuss  matters  relat- 
ing to  the  Iran-Contra  affair. 

S-407.  Capitol 
1:30  pjn. 
Armed  Services 

Readiness,  SustalnabUlty  and  Support 
Subcommittee 
To  resume  open  and  closed  hearings  on 
proposed  legislation  authorlzlnK  funds 
for  fiscal  years  1088  and  1989  for  the 
Department  of  Defense. 

SR-222 
2:00  pjn. 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  doeed  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1088 
for  energy  and  water  development,  fo- 
cusing on  the  nuclear  weapons  testing 
program. 

SD-116 
Foreign  Relations 

East  Asian  and  Pacific  Affairs  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nominations  of 
Burton  Levin,  of  Maryland,  to  l>e  Am- 
bassador to  the  Socialist  Republic  of 
the  Union  of  Burma,  and  John  C. 
Monjo,  of  Maryland,  to  l)e  Ambassador 
to  MalayBia,  and  to  hold  oversight 
hearings  on  the  United  States  rela- 
tions with  Asia. 

8D-410 
Govenunental  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  Oovemment's 
role  in  economic  competitiveness. 

SD-342 
Joint  Printing 
To    hold    an    organizational    business 
meeting. 

H-328.  Capitol 
3:00  pjn. 
Armed  Serrioes 

Projection  Forces  and  Regional  Defense 
Sulx»mmlttee 
To  hold  closed  hearings  on  proposed  leg- 
islation authorizing  funds  for  fiscal 
years  1988  and  1989  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defenae,  focusing  on  Navy 
mine  warfare  programs. 

SR-232A 

BfARCH26 
9:00  ajn. 
Office  of  Technology  Assessment 
The  Board,  to  meet  to  consider  pending 
btislness. 

EF-100.  Capitol 
9:30  ajn. 
Banking.  Housing,  and  UrlMui  Affairs 
Consumer  Af  f  sin  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  341.  S.  242.  S. 
618,  and  8.  647,  bills  to  require  credit 
card  issuers  to  disclose  certain  Infor- 
mation regarding  Interest  rates  and 
f  eea  on  applications. 

SD-S38 
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Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
InternatUmal     Finance     and     Monetary 
Policy  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  exchsnge 
rates. 

SD-562 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Aviation  Sulxxnnmlttee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  586,  authorizing 
funds  for  the  Federal  Aviation  Admin- 
istration. 

SR-253 
Envlroiunent  and  Public  Works 
Envlroimiental  Protection  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  State  and  local  gov- 
enmient  control  efforts  in  nonattain- 
ment  areas. 

SD-406 
Governmental  Affairs 
To  continue  hearings  on  the  Govern- 
ment's role  in  economic  competitive- 
ness. 

SD-342 
10:00  a.m. 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Agricultural  Credit  Subcommittee 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  the 
status  of  the  farm  credit  system. 

SR-332 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1088  for  the 
Department  of  Defense,  focusing  on 
the  strategic  defense  initiative  (SDI). 

SD-192 
Appropriations 

Forei^  Operations  Sulxxnnmlttee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  migra- 
tion and  refugee  assistance,  U.S.  emer- 
gency refugee  assistance  fund,  interna- 
tional muvotlcs  control,  and  anti-ter- 
rorism assistance. 

S-126.  Capitol 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent   Agencies   Sul>commlt- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  En- 
vlroimiental Protection  Agency. 

SD-124 
Finance 
To  resume  hearings  to  review  cata- 
strophic health  insurance  issues,  fo- 
cusing on  the  role  of  private  insurance 
and  financing  alternatives  for  cata- 
strophic protectioiL 

SD-215 
Foreign  Relations 
To  resimie  Joint  hearings  with  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  to  review  con- 
stitutional implications  of  the  Anti- 
Ballistic  MlssUe  Treaty  of  1972. 

SD-419 
Judiciary 
To  resimie  Joint  hearings  with  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  to  review 
coi>8titutional     implications     of     the 
Anti-BalllsUc  MissUe  Treaty  of  1072. 

SD-419 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Employment   and  Productivity   Subcom- 
mittee 
Labor  Sulxx>mmittee 
To  resume  Joint  hearings  on  S.  538,  to 
Implement  the  recommendations  of 
the  Secretary  of  Labor's  Task  Force 
on  Economic  Adjustment  and  Worker 
Dislocation. 

SD-430 


6609 

2:00  pjn. 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
To  hold  hearings  (xi  payment-in-kind 
(PIK)  oertifksates. 

SR-332 
Agriculture.  Nutrition,  snd  Forestry 
Agricultural  Credit  Subcommittee 
To  continue  oversight  hearings  on  the 
status  of  the  farm  credit  system. 

SR-128A 
Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sut>- 
commlttee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary  and  the  Office 
of  the  Inspector  Oeneial.  Department 
of  Transportation. 

SD-192 
Armed  Services 
Conventional  Forces  and  Alliance  Defense 

Subcommittee 
Projection  Forces  and  Regional  Defense 
Subcommittee 
To  resume  Joint  hearings  on  proposed 
legislation  authorizing  funds  for  fiscal 
years  1988  and  1989  for  the  Depart- 
inent  of  Defense,  focusing  on  Navy 
aviation  programs. 

SR-222 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Communications  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  year  1988 
for  the  National  Telecommunications 
and  Information  Administration.  De- 
partment of  Commerce. 

SR-253 
Foreign  Relations 

Western  Hemisphere  and  Peace  Corps  Af- 
fairs Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  year  1988 
for  the  Peace  Corps. 

SE>-419 
Judiciary 

Patents.  Copyrights  and  Trademarks  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  791,  to  provide 
for  protection  of  industrial  dedgns  of 
useful  articles. 

SD-226 
2-.30  p.m. 
Energy  snd  Natural  Resources 
Research  and  Development  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  to  review  the  cur- 
rent status  of  renewsble  energy  tech- 
nologies. 

SD-366 

MARCH  27 

9:30  sjn. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the 
Forest  Service,  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. 

SD-192 
10:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency,  and 
the  Council  on  Envlroimiental  Qual- 
ity. 

SD-124 


MIA 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


March  2S.  1987 


March  23.  1987 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 
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8D-315 
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SD-M8 

MARCHM 


and  Water  Devdopment  Suboom- 


TO  bold  iMBi  lim  on  propoeed  budget  ea- 
tlButea  tor  final  year  1968  for  energy 
r  deMtapment  prograina. 

SD-193 


and  Water  Devdopment  Subocun- 


To  bold  Iwiliiii  on  piopoeed  budget  es- 
ttanatea  for  final  year  1988  for  energy 
and  water  devdopment  programs. 

SD-192 

MARCH  81 


and  Nuclear  Deterrence 


To  bold  doaed  beartaigi  on  propoaed  leg- 
Wathn  antborUng  fundi  for  fiscal 
yean  1988  and  1988  for  the  Depart- 
of  Aiergy,  fomahig  on  military 


8:80  aja. 


8R^223 
Bdence,  and  Transportation 


TO  bold  beaiiuga  on  8.  800.  authorizing 
fundi  for  final  year  1988  for  maritime 
programs  of  the  Departanent  of  Trans- 
portation and  the  VMeral  Maritime 


8R-253 
Bivtranment  and  PubUc  Works 
BBvlrannMntal  Protection  Subcommittee 
TO  bold  beartna  on  bealth  effecU  of 
t  and  carbon  monoTlde  In  non-at- 

BD-VM 
OoferamcBtal  Atfdn 
To  rwBiiiiifi  bearlnsi  on  the  government's 
nde  in  economic  oompettttveness. 

8D-342 
lOM 


Agrlealtore.  Rural  Devdopment  and  Re- 
lated Aasnetes  Subcommittee 
To  hold  bearing  on  propoaed  budget  es- 
I  ftv  final  year  1988  for  the  De- 
of  Agriculture,  in  behalf  of 
fundi  for  tbe  Foreign   Agricultural 
Service,  Food  for  Peace  Piiigram  (PX. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

480).  and  the  Office  of  International 
Cooperation  and  Develoianent 

SI>-138 
AogiroiiMiatlans 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
ttmatea  for  fiscal  year  1888  for  mlgt»- 
tlon  and  refugee  ■■Jstsnre.  VA  emer- 
gacy  refugee  ssriitsnre  fund,  interna- 
tional aarcotlca  control,  and  anti-ter- 
rorism assistance. 

S-136.  Capitol 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  propoaed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  energy 
and  water  devdopment  programs. 

SD-192 
Foreign  Relations 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  legisla- 
tion authoridng  funds  for  fiscal  year 
1988  for  foreign  assistance  programs. 

SD-419 
2:00  pjn. 
AsgiropriaUons 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  energy 
•nd  water  devdopment  programs. 

SD-192 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Water  and  Power  Subcommittee 
To  hold  Joint  hearings  with  the  Sdect 
Committee  on  Indian  Affairs  and  the 
House  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  to  review  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Oarriaon  Unit  Joint  Tribal 
Advisory  Committee. 

Sdect  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  bold  Joint  hearings  with  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources' 
Subcommittee  on  Water  and  Power 
and  tbe  House  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Tn«iii«.r  Affairs  to  review  recom- 
mendations of  the  Oarrison  Unit  Joint 
Tribal  Advisory  Committee. 
I  SR-48S 

APRIL  1 
9:00  ajn. 
Aimed  Services 

Strategic  Forces  and  Nuclear  Deterrence 
Subcommittee 
To  resume  bearings  on  proposed  legisla- 
tion authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  years 
1988  and  1989  for  the  Department  of 
Defense,  focusing  on  the  strategic  de- 
fense initiative  researoh  program  and 
its  compliance  with  existing  Treaty  ob- 
ligations. 

SD-106 
Rules  and  Administration 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
legislative  and  administrative  business. 

SR-301 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  Joint  hearings  with  the  House 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  to 
review  the  legislative  priorities  of 
AMVETS,  Vietnam  Veterans  of  Amer- 
ica, and  tbe  Jewish  Wsr  Veterans. 

334  Cannon  Building 
9:30  ajn. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Biisiness  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-366 


Manh  23, 1987 


March  2S,  1987 


10.00  I 
Appropriations 
AgricuKure,  Rural  Devdopment  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the 
Commodity  Futures  Trading  Commls- 
sltMi,  and  the  Food  and  Drug  Admlnls- 
tratlim  of  the  Department  of  Health 
and  Human  Services. 

SD-138 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partinent  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment. 

SD-124 
Appropriations 

Military  Construction  Subcommittee 
To  retume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
esti«>ates  for  fiscal  year  1988  for  mlU- 
tary  construction  programs,  focusing 
Ml  Air  Force  and  Air  Force  Reserve 
Componoits. 

SD-192 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timttes  for  fiscal  year  1988  for  energy 
and  water  development  programs. 

SD-192 
Appropriations 

Commerce.  Justice,  State,  the  Judiciary, 
and  Related  Agendes  Subcommittee 
To  hdd  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  inter- 
natimal  organizations  of  the  D^wrt- 
meot  of  State. 

S-146,  Capitol 
Judidaty 

Courts  and  Administrative  Practice  Sub- 
conanittee 
To  hdd  hearings  on  S.  548.  Retiree  Ben- 
efits Security  Act  of  1987. 

SI>-226 
1:30  pjn. 
Appropriations 

Treasury,  Postal  Service,  and  General 
Qovemment  Subcommittee 
To  hdd  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the 
Office  of  Personnel  Management,  the 
Federal  Election  Commission,  snd  the 
Advisory  Commisdon  on  Intergovern- 
mental Relations. 

SD-124 
2:00  pjn. 
Appropriations 

Interior  snd  Related  Agendes  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hdd  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the 
Strategic  Petroleum  Reserve.  Naval 
Petroleimi  Reserve,  and  the  Offloe  of 
Emergency  Preparedness. 

SI>-116 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hdd  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  energy 
and  water  devdopment  programs. 

SD-192 


AFRni3 
9:80  ajn. 
Oonanarce.  Sdence.  and  Transportation 
Foreign  Oommeroe  snd  Tourism  Subeom- 


To  hold  hearlngB  on  proposed  legidatlon 
autborWiw  funds  for  fiscal  year  1988 
for  the  VSL  Ttavd  and  Tourlm  Ad- 
ministration.   Department    of    Com- 


SII-25S 
Energy  and  Naturd  Resources 
Researdi  end  Devdopment  Subcommittee 
To  bold  oversight  hearings  on  the  dean 
ood  technology  program. 

SD-888 
Environment  and  Public  Woite 
Environmwital  Protection  Subcommittee 
Superfund  and  Euvlwinmental  Oversight 
SubooBuntttee 
To  hold  Joint  t'— ^^"g■  on  hedth  threats 
posed  by  radon  gas. 

SD-408 
10:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Indepcndent  Agendes  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscd  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partment of  Hoiidng  and  Uit>an  De- 
velopment. 

SD-ia4 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Devdopment  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  flscd  year  1988  for  energy 
and  water  developmoit  programs. 

SD-192 
Appropriatimis 

Tran^ortation  and  Rdated  Agendes  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  flscd  year  1988  for  the  St. 
Lawrence  Seaway  Devdopment  Ccrpo- 
raticm.  and  the  Archltecturd  Trans- 
portation Barriers  CcnnpUance  Board. 

8D-138 
Foreign  Relations 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  proposed 
legislation  authorizing  funds  for  fiscd 
year  1988  for  the  Department  of  State. 
U.S.  Information  Agency,  Board  for 
Intematlnnsl  Broadcasting,  and  the 
UJ3.  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency. 

SD-419 
Judiciary 

Patents.  Copyrighti  and  Trademaiks  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  provisions  of  S. 
608.  to  require  the  indudon  of  copy- 
code  scanners  in  digitd  recording  de- 
vices. 

SR-388 
2Mpjn. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agendes  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscd  year  1988  for  the 
Indian  Hedth  Service  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health  and  Human  Services, 
snd  tbe  NavaJo  and  Hopi  Indian  Relo- 
cati«m  Oommissian. 

SD-138 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Devdopment  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  propoaed  budget  es- 
timates for  flscd  year  1988  for  energy 
and  water  devdomnent  programs. 

SD-192 


91-OGe  0-89-28  (Ft  5) 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

APRILS 
9MajB. 
Appropriations 

Treasury,    Poatd    Service,    and   Oenerd 
Government  Suboommlttee 
To  hdd  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
ttmates  for  flscd  year  1988  for  the 
United  States  Postd  Service. 

SD-lie 
Finance 

Taxation  and  Dd)t  Management  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  bearings  on  S.  58,  to  make  per- 
manent and  increase  the  income  tax 
credit  for  increasing  research  aetivl- 
Uea,  and  proposals  regarding  the  allo- 
cation of  dmnestic  research  expenses. 

SD-215 

APRIL8 
9KWajn. 
Apmnpriations 

Agriculture.  Rurd  Development  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  Subocmunlttee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  flscd  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  rurd  devel- 
opment, and  rdated  agendes. 

SD-138 
lOHWajn. 
Appropriations 

Military  Construction  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  pnwosed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscd  year  1988  for  mili- 
tary construction  progrsms,  focusing 
on  Caribbean  Basin  Construction  Pro- 
gram. 

SD-192 

APRIL  7 
9:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Agriculture,  Rurd  Development  and  Re- 
lated Agmdes  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscd  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  rurd  devel- 
opment, and  rdated  agencies. 

SD-138 
0:30  ajn. 
Commerce,  Sdence.  and  Tnumx>rtatlon 
Aviation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  airport  improvement 
program. 

SR-253 
Environmait  and  Public  Works 
Environmentd  Protection  Subcranmlttee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  875,  authorizing 
funds  for  flscd  years  1988-1993  for 
programs  of  the  Endangered  Spedes 
Act. 

SD-408 
2H>0pjn. 
Energy  and  Natiuml  Resources 
Research  and  Development  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  President's 
budget  request  for  flscd  year  1988  for 
the  Department  of  Energy's  Office  of 
Energy  Research  for  the  Supercon- 
ducting Super  Collider  (SSC). 

SD-336 

APRIL8 
9:00  ajn. 
Aivropriations 

Agriculture,  Rurd  Devdopment  and  Re- 
lated Agendes  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscd  yesr  1988  for  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  rurd  devd- 
opment. and  related  agendes. 

SD-138 


6611 

9:30  ajn. 
Commerce.  Sdence.  and  Tranaportatian 
Aviation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  bearings  to  review  the  r^**"-^^ 
airspace  system  plan. 

SR-358 
10:00  ajn. 
Appropriatlras 

Energy  and  Water  Devdopment  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  bold  bearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  flscd  year  1988  for  energy 
and  water  devdopment  prognuna.  fo- 
cusing on  nudear  flssinii.  uranium  en- 
richment, and  the  nudear  waste  man- 
agement 

SD-193 
Appropriations 

Commerce,  Justice,  State,  the  Judiciary, 
and  Rdated  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearlnai  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  flscd  year  1988  for  the  Se- 
curities and  Ezdiange  Commission 
and  the  Civil  Rights  Coramissian. 

S-148.  Capitd 
Judiciary 

Patents.  Copyrights  and  Trademarks  Sub- 
committee 
To  bold  hearings  on  S.  588  and  &  573. 
bills  to  protect  patent  owners  from  im- 
portation into  the  United  States  of 
goods  made  overseas  by  use  of  a 
United  States  patented  process,  and  & 
635,  to  protect  intelleetud  propoty 
rights. 

SD-336 
3:00  pjn. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agendes  Sulwommlt- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  flscd  year  1988  for  the 
U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior. 

SI>-193 
Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  Indian  Sdf-Determl- 
natlon  and  Education  Assistance  Act 
(PJ^  93-638). 

SR-485 

AFRIL9 
9:30  ajn. 
Energy  and  Naturd  Resources 
Research  snd  Devdopment  Subcommittee 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  dean 
cod  technology  program. 

SD-S86 
Sdect  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  Indisn 
economic  devdopment  Issues. 

SD438 
10:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agendes  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  bearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  flscd  year  1988  for  the  Nsr 
tiond  Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration. 

8D-134 
Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agoides  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscd  year  1988  tat  the 
Interstate  Cmnmeroe  Commission,  and 
the  Research  and  Spedd  Programs 
Administration  of  the  Department  of 
Transportation. 

SD-1S8 


•612 

U88 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Judiciary 

PBtMfita.  r^rnvrlarhta  ubA  Trm^tansArka  Sub- 


March  S3, 1987 

focusing  on  Atomic  Energy  De- 
settvttiM. 


March  23, 1987 


the  Bureau  of  Mines,  and  the  Office  of 
Surface  Mining.  Reclamation  and  En- 
forcement. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Human  Services.  Education,  snd  relat- 
ed agendes. 

SD-138 


6613 

Federd  Aviation  Administration,  and 
the  Generd  Accounting  Office  (FAA 
ODerationa). 


Mil 


Banl  DavdomMit  ind  Re- 


Tb  hold  ImikiiM  on  pfopoMd  bodiet  e*- 
I  for  flml  ywr  ItM  for  ttw  De- 
oC  Afrteuttun.  runl  derel- 
,uidnlatadateDeifl«. 

SD-138 


l:M 


Omifiighti  and  TYademirki  Sub- 


To  miMnm  tUMrtmi  on  B.  6M.  to  pro- 
tact  tBMa»etm\  prapertT  rftfitB.  f oeiu- 
IBS  on  aaetton  IM  (patent  mlraae),  and 
■aetlon  11*  (Uoonaae  ehaUengea  to 
patantTBUdltarX 

SD-66a 


btate  and  Rtfatsd  AgencieB  Suboonunlt- 
taa 
To  bold  liinilim  on  ptopoaed  budget  ea- 
tlBMtaa  tar  flacal  year  1988  for  the 
■naigl  Information  Admlnlatratlon 
and  the  ■eonomtn  Regulatory  Admin- 
iatratian.  Departnent  of  Biergy. 

SD-192 

APRIL  10 


Approprlatkina 

Tiuaauij.  Poatal  Service,  and  General 
Oovemnient  Subeommittee 
To  bold  iMaitaga  on  propoaed  budget  es- 
tlmatea  for  flacal  year  1968  for  the  De- 
partment of  the  Treaaury,  UjB.  Poatal 
Serrioe.  and  general  government. 

SI>-192 
lOMajn. 
Appreprlationa 

HUD-Independent  Agendei  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  propooed  budget  ee- 
timatea  for  flacal  year  1988  for  the  Na- 
tional Aeronauttca  and  Space  Admlnis- 
tration. 

SD-124 


Private  Retirement  Plana  and  Oversight 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  Sub- 
committee 
To  bold  hearinga  on  propoaed  leglalsUon 
providing  a  taJOMiyer'a  bill  of  ri^ts. 

SD-215 

APRIL  21 
2:00  pjn. 
Ajproprlatlona 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  bidd  hearinga  on  propoaed  budget  es- 
tlmatea  for  flacal  year  1988  for  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Af fain.  Department 
of  the  Interior. 

SD-192 

APRIL  22 
ftSOajn. 
ApptnpriatloHa 

I^bor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
catian.  and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
TO  iMdd  bearingB  on  propoaed  budget  es- 
ttmatea  for  flacal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partment of  Education,  focusing  on 
tbe  Ottloe  of  the  Secretary,  and  sala- 
ries and  ezpenaea. 

SD-192 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Judiciary 

Patents.  Copyrights  and  Trademarks  Sul>- 
oommlttae 
To  resume  hearings  on  8. 6S5,  to  protect 
Intellectual  property  rights. 

SD-2a6 
lOMaon. 
Ayproprlatlons 

Commerce,  Justice,  State,  the  Judiciary, 
and  Related  Agendea  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the 
Small  Business  Adminiatratian.  and 
the  Federal  Trade  CommisBinn 

8-148,  Capitol 
2:00  pjn. 
Appropriations 

IiAerior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  propoaed  budget  es- 
tlmatea  for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  Oe- 
ological  Survey,  Department  of  the  In- 
terior. 

SD-192 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  closed  bearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1988 
for  energy  and  water  development  pro- 
grams, focusing  on  the  Department  of 
Energy  national  laboratories. 

SD-116 
Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  bearings  on  S.  721,  to  provide 
for  and  promote  the  economic  devel- 
opment of  Indian  tribes. 
i  SR-485 

APRIL  23 

9:30  ajn. 

Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  flacal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partment of  Education,  focusing  on 
compensatory  education  for  the  disad- 
vantaged, special  programs,  impact 
aid.  bilingual  education,  immigrant 
and  refugee  education.  educati<m  for 
the  handicapped,  rehabilitation  serv- 
ices and  bandia«>ped  research,  special 
institutions  (Includes  American  Print- 
ing House  for  the  Blind.  National 
Technical  Institute  for  the  Deaf,  and 
Oallaudet  University),  and  vocational 
and  adult  education. 

SD-192 

Cbmmerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Science,  Technology,  and  Space  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  fimds  for  programs  of  the 
Earthquake  Hazards  Reduction  Act 
(P.L.  95-124). 

SR-253 
10:90  a.m. 
^propriations 

Ifilitary  Construction  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1988  for  mili- 
tary construction  programs,  focusing 
on  Army  and  Army  Reserve  Compo- 
nents. 

SD-124 
Appropriations 

Ekiergy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  closed  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1988 
for  energy  and  water  development  pro- 


Manh  23, 1987 


Marvh  23, 1987 


gra«ia.  focusing  on  Atomic  Energy  De- 
f «i^  aetfvitiea. 

8D-116 
Appropriations 

Transpntatkm  and  Related  Agencies  Sul>- 
ooB^nlttee 
To  bdld  bearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
tlmgtes  for  fiscal  year  1988  for  VB. 
Coaat  Guard,  Department  of  Trans- 
portation. 

SD-1S8 
2:00  pjn. 
Apprun  Istiwns 

Interior  and  Related  Agendea  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  focusing  on 
the  Offloe  of  tbe  Secretary  and  the 
Offloe  of  the  Scdkltor. 

SD-192 
Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
to  revise  certain  proviaionB  of  the 
Indian  Self-Determlnatlon  and  Educa- 
tion Assistance  Act  (PX.  93-6S8). 

SR-485 
2:30  pjn. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Servtoea,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agendea  Subonn- 
mlttee 
To  hold  ♦'tti'^'igr  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timfOes  for  flacal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partment of  Education,  focusing  on 
student  financial  assistanrr,  guaran- 
teed student  loans,  higher  education, 
higper  educaticm  facilities  loans  and 
ins«ranoe,  college  housing  loans, 
Howard  University,  education  research 
and  statistics,  and  librariea. 

SD-138 


APRIL  24 

10:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agendes  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
ttaoates  for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the 
Federal  Hcnne  Loan  Bank  Board. 
Neighborhood  Reinvestment  Corpora- 
tioli.  and  the  National  Institute  of 
Building  Sdenoes. 

SE>-124 


laj^i 


APRIL27 

10:00 1 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Develoi»nent  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  energy 
and  water  development,  focusing  on 
certain  activities  of  the  Department  of 
Energy. 

SD-192 

APRIL  28 

10:00  aja. 
Appropriations 

Foreigti  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  flacal  year  1988  for  securi- 
ty assistance  programs. 

S-126,  Ci«>itol 
2:00  pjn. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agendes  Subcommlt- 

tea 

To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 

tiiiates  for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 

pattment  of  the  Interior,  focusing  on 


the  Bureau  of  Minea,  and  the  Office  of 
Surface  Mining,  Reclamation  and  En- 
forcement. 

SD-192 

APRIL  29 
10:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Commerce,  Justice,  State,  the  Judiciary, 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partment of  Justice,  focusing  on  the 
Office  of  Attorney  General.  Immlgra- 
tl«m  and  Naturalisation  Service,  and 
the  Federal  Prison  System. 

S-148,  Capitol 
2:00  pjn. 
Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To    bold    oversight    hearings    on    the 
Indian  Financing  Act  and  the  Buy 
Indian  Act. 

SR-48S 

APRIL  30 
9:30  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agendes  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates tix  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  focusing  on 
territorial  governments. 

SD-124 
10:00  ajn 
Appropriations 

Forel^  Operations  Sul>committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  defense 
security  assistance  programs. 

8-126,  Capitol 
Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agendes  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearinga  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the 
Urtwn  Mass  Transit  Administration  of 
the  Department  of  Transportation, 
and  the  Washington  Metropolitan 
Transit  Authority. 

SD-138 
2:00  pjn. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  focusing  on 
territorial  affairs. 

SD-192 

MAY  4 

9:30  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Utbor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agendes  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partments of  Labor,  Health  and 
Human  Servicea,  Education,  and  relat- 
ed agendes. 

SD-192 

MAYS 

9:30  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agendes  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partments   of    Labor,    Health    and 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Hiunan  Servicea.  Education,  and  relat- 
ed agendea. 

SD-138 
2:00  pjn. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agendes  Sul>commit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  propoaed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the 
Smithsonian  Institution.  Woodrow 
Wilson  International  Center  for  Schol- 
ars, and  the  Holocaust  Memorial 
CoundL 

SD-138 

MAY  6 
9:30  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Himian  Services,  Edu- 
cation, snd  Related  Agendes  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partments of  Labor,  Health  and 
Human  Services,  Education,  and  relat- 
ed agNides. 

SD-116 
10:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Military  Construction  Subcommittee 
To  resiune  bearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1988  for  mili- 
tary construction  programs,  focusing 
on  defense  agendes. 

SD-ig2 
Appropriations 

Commerce,  Justice,  State,  the  Judiciary, 
and  Related  Agendes  Subconmiittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the 
UJ3.  Supreme  Court,  and  for  the  De- 
partment of  Justice,  focusing  on  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation.  Drug 
Enforcement  Administration,  and  the 
U.S.  Marshals  Service. 

S-146.  Ci4>ltol 
2:30  pjn. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agendes  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partments of  Labor,  Health  and 
Human  Services.  Education,  and  relat- 
ed agendes. 

SD-116 

MAY  7 
9:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Interior  Related  Agendes  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  flacal  year  1988  for  fossil 
energy,  and  dean  coal  technology  pro- 
grams. 

SI>-192 
0:30  ajn. 
Appropriations 

lAbor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agendes  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partments of  Labor.  Health  and 
Human  Services,  Education,  and  relat- 
ed agendes. 

SD-116 
10:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agendes  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the 


6613 

Federal  Aviation  Administration,  and 
the  General  Accounting  Office  (FAA 
operations). 

SD-13S 

2:30  pjn. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Servicea,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agendes  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  bold  hearings  on  propooed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partments of  Labor,  Health  and 
Human  Services,  Education,  and  relat- 
ed agendes. 

SD-116 

MAYS 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
caticm,  and  Related  Agendes  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  flacal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partments of  \jlaar.  Health  and 
Human  Services.  Education,  and  relat- 
ed agendes. 

SD-192 
10:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 

uuu- Independent  Agendes  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  bearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  flacal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urtian  De- 
velopment, and  independent  agendes. 

SD-124 
Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agendes  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the 
Federal  Aviation  Administration  of 
the  Department  of  Transportation, 
and  the  General  Accounting  Office  (R. 
E  d£  D,  F  &  E.  Airport  Grants). 

SD-138 
2:30  pjn. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agendes  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partments of  iMbar,  Health  and 
Human  Services,  Education,  and  relat- 
ed agendes. 

SD-192 

BfAY12 
10:00  Rjn. 
Appropriations 

Forel^  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  certain 
export  financing  programs. 

S-126.  Capitol 
Appropriations 

Commerce,  Justice,  State,  the  Judiciary, 
and  Related  Agendes  Sulioommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the 
Legal  Services  Corporation,  and  the 
Equal  Eimplojrment  Opportunity  Cwn- 
miasion. 

S-146.  Capitol 
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MAT  18 


i*aaft^iB. 
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partment  of  Tran^ortatlon  and  relat- 
ed ageiKlfls.  vtM 
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MATM 


<in  pfopoMd  toudset  m- 
y«ar  IMS  tor  foreign 

8-1S8.  Capitol 

State,  the  Judldary. 
I  Sobeommlttee 
To  boU  baaitaai  on  propoMd  toudcet  w- 
I  tar  flHBl  ymr  liM  for  the  De- 
af    OoBuneroe,     Justice. 
State,  the  Jodidanr.  and  related  agen- 


8-146.  Capitol 
and  Related  Agendea  Sub- 


To  hold  heaztaai  on  propoeed  budget  es- 
ttantea  for  Oieal  year  1968  for  the  De- 
paitBMnft  of  TkaiMportation  and  relat- 
ed acendn. 

SD-138 

MATM 

UMMajn. 

Tkanvortatlon  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

partment  of  TranqMntatlan  and  relat- 
ed afoidea. 

SD-IM 


MAY  IB 
10:aOa.in. 
Appropriattoni 

roi>-Independent  Agendea  Subcominlt- 
tee 
To  hold  bearlngB  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  IMS  for  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment, and  Independent  agencies. 
I  SD-ia4 

'  MAY  30 

10:00  sjn. 
Appropriations 

Commerce,  Justice,  State,  the  Judiciary, 
and  Rdated  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  IMS  for  the  Ju- 
dicial Conference,  C(»nmlail<m  oa  the 
Bicentennial  of  the  Constitution,  UJB. 
Sentencing  Commission,  and  the  State 
Justice  Institute. 

S-146.  Capitol 


)%M. 


March  23, 1987 


March  21  1987 
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JT7IIK3S 

lOHWl 
ApproBriations 

ForelgA  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  b^  beartngs  ra  proposed  budget  es- 
tinaites  for  fiscal  year  1M6  for  the  De- 
partment of  State. 

8D-193 


TO  bold  bearlncs  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  IMS  for  the  De- 


CANCELLATIONS 

MARCH  34 
9:30  ajn. 
Appropriations 
DefenB  Subcommittee 
To  rtaume  »»— Htig«  on  proposed  budget 
estknates  tor  fiscal  year  198S  for  the 
Department  of  Defense,  focusing  on 
the  Strategic  Defense  Initiative  (SDI). 

SD-193 
3:00  pjn. 
Commerce,  Sdenoe.  and  Trmnqwrtation 
Sdenot,  Technology,  and  %>aoe  Subccnn- 
mlltee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
aulhorlztng  funds  for  fiscal  year  198S 
for   the    National    Aeronautics    and 
Space  Administration's  quace  station 
program. 

SR-2S3 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— 7Yie«(fo^,  March  24,  1987 


The  House  met  at  12  noon. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  James  David 
Ford,  DJ>..  offered  the  following 
prayer 

During  this  season  of  renewal  when 
nature  is  ready  to  appear  with  the 
signs  of  new  life,  we  pray,  O  God.  that 
our  lives  may  put  aside  the  darkness 
of  the  winter  night  and  catch  the 
sense  of  a  new  spirit.  We  pray  that  the 
old  ways  of  doubt  may  be  replaced 
with  a  faith  for  a  better  day.  that 
anger  be  replaced  by  kindness,  that  de- 
spair be  replaced  by  hope,  and  suspi- 
cion by  trust.  May  Tour  spirit,  O  Ood, 
touch  our  spirits  and  breathe  into  us 
that  spiritual  strength  by  which  we 
can  be  the  people  that  Tou  would 
have  us  be. 

This  we  pray.  Amen. 


8  J.  Res.  74.  Joint  resolution  to  deslsnate 
the  month  of  May  1M7  as  "National  Cancer 
Institute  Month": 

8.J.  Res.  84.  Joint  resolution  to  iwiignatr 
October  1987  as  "National  Down  Syndrome 
Month"; 

SJ.  Res.  85.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  period  commencing  on  August  3,  1987, 
and  ending  on  August  8,  1987,  as  "Interna- 
tional Special  Olympics  Week",  and  to  des- 
ignate August  S.  1987,  as  "International 
Special  Olympics  Day";  and 

SJ.  Res.  M.  Joint  resolution  AmMfnmting 
April  8, 1M7,  as  "Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission Day." 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  announces  to  the 
House  his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I,  the 
Journal  stands  i4>proved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Hallen.  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  Joint  reso- 
lutions of  the  following  titles,  in  which 
the  concurrence  of  the  House  is  re- 
quested. 

S.J.  Res.  5.  Joint  resolution  designating 
June  14. 1987,  as  "Baltic  Freedom  I>ay"; 

S  J.  Res.  18.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
and  request  the  President  to  issue  a  procla- 
mation designating  June  1  through  June  7, 
1987  as  "National  Fishing  Week": 

S  J.  Res.  33.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  t>eriod  commencing  September  21,  1987, 
and  ending  on  September  27,  1987,  as  "Na- 
tional Historically  Black  Colleges  Week": 

S  J.  Res.  52.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  week  of  May  10,  1987,  through  May  16, 
1987,  as  "National  Fetal  Alcohol  Syndrome 
Awareness  Week": 

8J.  Res.  55.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  week  of  May  10,  1987,  through  May  16, 
1987,  as  "National  Osteoporosis  Prevention 
Week  of  1987"; 

S.J.  Res.  57.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  period  commencing  on  May  3,  1987,  and 
ending  on  May  10,  1M7,  as  "National  Older 
Americans  Abuse  Prevention  Week": 

SJ.  Res.  58.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  month  of  April  1987,  as  "National  Child 
Abuse  Prevention  Month": 

S.J.  Res.  60.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  to  proclaim  the  last  Friday  of 
April  1M7  as  "National  Arbor  Day": 

S.J.  Res.  64.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
May  1987,  as  "Older  Americans  Month": 

S.J.  Res.  70.  Joint  resolution  commemo- 
rating the  fortieth  anniversary  of  the  Mar- 
shall plan; 


GIVE  JOE  ELDER  QUICK  ACCESS 
TO  HT8  FUNDS 

(Mr.  ST  GERMAIN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  ST  GERliIAIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
bet  Joe  Elder  of  Biloxi.  BCS,  would 
chuckle  over  the  full-page  ad  in  last 
week's  Washington  Post  in  which  the 
banks  beat  on  the  Senate  WMiMng 
Committee  for  not  passing  their  ex- 
panded powers  wish  list.  "At  a  time 
when  the  world  financial  community 
is  running  at  microchip  speed,  the  cur- 
rent proixwal  would  tuunstring  the 
ability  of  America's  commercial  bank- 
ing industry  to  compete,"  the  ad  reads. 
"Microchip  speed."  I'm  sure  Mr.  Elder 
would  be  laughing  all  the  way  to  the 
banlL  That  is  until  he  got  there  and 
f  oimd  that  his  local  bank  had  put  on 
the  brakes. 

Mr.  Elder,  believing  technology  was 
on  his  side,  asked  that  his  VA  disabil- 
ity check  be  direct  deposited  into  his 
account.  Assuming  that  he  would  have 
quick  access  to  his  funds,  he  went 
ahead  and  wrote  a  $50  check.  Boy  was 
he  surprised.  The  bank,  traveling  at 
the  speed  of  light,  held  his  disability 
check  for  2  whole  days.  The  $50  check 
bounced,  resulting  in  a  $15  charge. 
Now  a  $15  bounced  check  may  not 
mean  much  to  the  American  Bankers 
Association,  the  Association  of  Bank 
Holding  Companies,  the  Association  of 
Reserve  City  Bankers,  the  Bank  Cap- 
ital Markets  Association,  or  the  Con- 
sumer Bankers  Association,  but  it  sure 
means  a  lot  to  Mr.  Elder.  It  means  a 
new  pair  of  shoes,  a  portion  of  an  elec- 
tric bill,  or  something  to  eat. 

Mr.  EHder  might  as  well  have  saved 
himself  the  trouble  and  stuffed  the 
cash  under  his  mattress. 

If  only  the  banking  industry  was  as 
intent  on  using  the  latest  technology 
to  give  customers  quick  access  to  their 
deposited  funds  as  it  is  on  using  "mi- 
crochip speed"  to  compete  with  the  in- 


surance, securities,  and  real  estate  in- 
dustries. Before  the  h^T'WTig  industry 
gets  ito  day  in  court  on  the  expanded 
powers  issue,  it  must  first  prove  its 
commitment  to  the  consumer.  The  in- 
dustry can  do  this  by  supporting  the 
Expedited  Funds  Availability  Act, 
which  I  introduced  last  session. 

The  House  passed  the  bill  not  once, 
but  twice  last  year.  Unfortunately,  the 
Senate  rejected  our  bill  in  favor  of  a 
watered  down  "disclosure  only"  ver- 
sion which  the  House  found  unaccept- 
able. This  year,  hopefully,  we  can  get 
a  meaningful  bill  enacted  into  law. 

Let's  give  the  Joe  Elders  of  this 
world  a  break. 

Or  Makch  10,  TBI  Skhati  Bunam  Commit- 
TB  Facd  Up  io  Natioral  Fdiaiicial 
PaoBLnis 

You,  the  consumer,  will  lose.  At  a  time 
when  antiquated  laws  restrict  banks  from 
offering  you  an  expanded  line  of  services  to 
meet  your  growing  financial  needs,  the  pro- 
poeed Senate  legislation  looks  the  other 
way. 

Tour  banker  will  lose.  At  a  time  when 
commercial  banks  are  rapidly  losing  custom- 
ers to  the  non-bank  businesses  which  can 
now  sell  traditional  h^nMngr  services,  the 
pending  legislation  ignores  most  of  the 
issues. 

Tour  nation's  strength  in  the  world  mar- 
ketplace will  lose.  At  a  time  when  the  world 
financial  commimlty  is  running  at  micro- 
chip speed,  the  current  proposal  would  ham- 
string the  ability  of  America's  commercial 
hanking  industry  to  compete.  It's  no  wonder 
that  the  Japanese  and  Oerman  banks  are 
steadily  pushing  us  aside. 

The  Senate  should  reject  lltie  n  of  the 
bill,  which  shackles  the  ability  of  banks  to 
meet  the  needs  of  their  customers  by  pro- 
viding seciuities,  insurance  and  real  estate 
services. 

At  a  time  when  most  regulators,  congres- 
sional leaders,  stete  legislators,  the  adminis- 
tration, and  many  prominent  publications 
all  strongly  agree  that  VS.  commercial 
banks  must  be  allowed  to  fully  compete,  the 
Senate  Banking  Committee  voted  to  freeae 
banks  from  serving  the  ever-exi>andlng 
needs  of  constuiers.  For  a  year  or  maybe 
more. 

The  woefully  misnamed  Competitive 
EQuality  Banking  Act  in  reality  prohibits 
competition  and  preserves  inequality. 

It  protects  the  securities  industry  at  the 
expense  of  American  consumers  by  prevent- 
ing the  regulators  from  allowing  banks  to 
offer  competitive  securities  products. 

It  protects  the  insurance  industry  by  roll- 
ing back  existing  laws  that  allow  stete-char- 
tered  banks  to  offer  some  insurance  prod- 
ucts. This  not  only  stifles  competition.  It 
violates  states'  rights. 

A  recent  report  by  the  Consumer  Federa- 
tion of  America  concludes  that  "there  is  no 
reason  to  prohibit  stetes  from  carefully  ex- 
panding bank  sales  of  insurance."  In  fact, 
the  CFA  notes,  "competition  from  banks 


D  This  symbol  represents  the  time  of  day  during  the  House  procrecdings,  e.g.,  D  1407  is  2:07  p.m. 
Matter  set  in  this  typeface  indicates  words  inserted  or  appended,  rather  than  spoken,  by  a  Member  of  the  House  on  the  floor. 
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EZCKUXIf  CB  SHOWN  BY 
aBOROKTOWN  HOYAS 

Qtr.  OONTB  aiked  and  was  given 
pmnlMtTtn  to  mSdnm  the  Houae  for  1 
mtmite  and  to  revlM  and  extend  his 
and     Indiide     extraneous 


MX.  CX>1ITS.  Mr.  ^Deaker.  I  rise 
today  to  pay  tribate  to  a  group  of 
yaang  men  irtno,  led  by  an  outstanding 
coadi.  traught  excitement,  drama. 
and  taitegrtty  to  this  year's  NCAA 
diampianahip  hai*fthan  tournament. 
Aittmngti  this  year's  Georgetown  Uni- 
ventty  Hoyas  were  not  destined  to  win 
a  rttf^T*^  title,  they  did  demonstrate 
the  rtiaracier  and  integrity  of  true 
diampioos  in  thdr  quest  for  victory. 

Ttane  and  time  again  this  year,  John 
Thonpsoo  worked  his  magic  wand  and 
molded  the  migbty  Hoyas'  defense  to 
thwart  opponents  whUe  hammering 
them  with  a  vicious  shooting  attach 
Often,  failing  behind  during  the  first 
half,  he  would  rally  his  men  and  prove 
his  Hoyas  the  better  team.  Rising  as 
an  insptoed  team  leader.  Georgetown 
great  Reggie  \raiiams  reached  deep 
within  that  great  character  of  his  to 
lead  his  ttammnttf  to  victory.  Fans 
and  <HKK>nents  alike  reqiected  his  awe- 
some ability  not  Just  to  score,  rebound, 
and  defend  but  also  his  leadership 
irtiich  invlred  t4^mmatfw  to  rise 
above  themselves  tor  the  team. 

But  the  HOyas'  greatness  goes  far 
beyood  one  player  or  one  coach.  The 
greatness  of  Georgetown  is  that  It  is  a 
team  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word. 
With  or  without  Its  stars,  and  there 
have  been  many,  Georgetown  has 
always  woitod  together,  exalted  as 
one  in  vict(»y  and  shared  equally  in 
loss.  The  end  of  their  season  was  one 
of  excellence,  dedication,  and  strength 
in  the  face  of  adversity.  They  com- 
bined their  many  talents  to  form  a 
single  unit  of  proud  and  driven  sports- 
men and  finished  with  14  straight 
wins. 

But  this  weAend  brought  an  end  to 
the  Hoyas'  quest  for  the  National  Col- 
letfate  Athletic  Association  champion- 
ship. After  14  wins  in  a  row  and  a 


fUled  with  thrills  and  excel- 
lent the  Georgetown  Hoyas  were 
begten  by  a  strong  Provld^oe  team. 
Altliough  many  wHl  mourn  this  loss 
for'  some  time,  true  Georgetown  fans 
wll)  remember  the  character  and  pride 
th4  team  demmistrated  and  will  value 
thiit  contribution  to  interooUegiate 
atl^letics.  In  an  era  of  scandal  and 
tragedy  plagued  athletics.  It  is  very 
gratifying  to  root  for  a  team  whose 
hltfiest  priority  is  integrity. 

I  congratulate  the  Georgetown  Unl- 
venrity  Hojras  on  a  Job  well  done  and 
wlsb  them  good  luck  next  season. 
They  have  made  us  proud  by  demon- 
strating the  highest  ideals  of  true 
8p<vt8man8hip. 

The  following  article  praising  the 
Hoyas  is  frt»n  the  Washington  Poet: 
[Ffom  the  Washington  Post.  ICar.  22. 1987] 

In  PKAISS  or  THS  HOTAS 


(By  CourUand  IfOloy) 

As  sunahlne  washed  over  empty  basketball 
oourta  yesterday,  tears  flowed  into  the  been 
of  Oeorgetown  University  fans.  The  team 
known  for  Ita  eeoond-baU  rebirth  has  wilted 
on  tbe  first  day  of  vrlng. 

Whether  listening  to  radloa  blaring  as 
hoiiwwork  was  done,  or  watrhtng  televisions 
In  tars  where  popcorn  was  being  flung,  bas- 
ketbaU  enthuslaBts  felt  the  pain  of  the 
Hoyas'  loss. 

"They're  meosln'  up.  They're  out  of  con- 
trol Oet  It  together,"  commanded  ChwA 
Lightening,  an  All-Met  honorable  mention 
basketball  player  for  Sprlngbrook  High 
ScIiooL  Lightening,  watching  the  game  at 
his  home  In  SOver  Spring,  could  barely 
staad  it.  "I  don't  like  to  see  Oeorgetown 
loss."  he  said,  head  In  hands. 

With  the  score  47-25  in  the  first  half,  star 
Qeergetowner  Reggie  Williams  picked  up 
his  third  f  ouL  A  picture  of  a  subdued  Coach 
John  Thompson  flashed  on  the  television 
screen,  and  the  possibility  that  Providence 
wottld  knock  the  Hoyas  out  of  National  Col- 
legtete  Athletic  Association  championship 
contention  loomed.  At  half  Ume  it  was  a  dis- 
piriting 54-37. 

But  you  couldn't  stay  mad  at  the  Hoyas. 
Within  minutes  after  that  final  burner,  you 
bad  to  take  your  bat  off  and  say  well  done. 
Thompson  had  mentioned  something  earlier 
In  the  season  about  his  team  being  In  the  re- 
building stages.  But  the  way  they  cruised 
into  that  14-Kame  winning  streak  made  it 
seeai  that  they  had  been  rebuilt  and  fine- 
tuned  all  at  oitce. 

More  Importantly,  Georgetown  had 
brought  new  life  to  a  sport  that  had  been 
crippled  by  scandal  and  the  death  of  a  col- 
lege basketball  giant  last  June. 

Jsst  when  the  Washington  area  loses  one 
national  star  In  Len  Bias,  a  native  of  Mary- 
land. Reggie  Williams  of  Baltimore,  rises  to 
the  occasion. 

He  comes  with  an  extraordinary,  all- 
around  arsenal  of  basketball  skills,  and  he 
comes  imder  the  tutalege  of  Thompson,  the 
Eddie  Robinson  of  basketbaU. 

llie  pride  spawn  by  Oeorgetown  is  nation- 
al in  scope. 

la  black  neighborhoods  from  OalUand  to 
New  York,  young  sports  fans  wear  the  insig- 
nia of  the  Hoyas  on  their  shirts  and  caps. 

It  seems  as  if  Georgetown's  placers 
remind  many  young  black  men  of  them- 
selves—brash and  gutsy. 

On  basketbaU  courts,  tbe  Hoyas'  style  of 
play  Is  emulated— full-court,  pressing  de- 
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fens*  and  take-it-to-the-hoop,  «iM«m«- 
Jamma  Qall  betng  the  order  of  the  day.  Tbe 
Hoya  Bttle  and  attitude  are  best  topped  off 
with  an#  of  the  short  haircuts  the  team's 
mwnberf  spurt. 

"When  people  would  Ixw  Patrick  Swing 
and  call  him  radal  names,  that's  when  I 
became  ^  die-bard  fan."  said  DameU  EUis,  a 
lOtb  grader  who  plays  haaketball  for  the 
Metropolttan  PoUoe  Boys  and  Girls  Club. 

"That  had  to  be  tough  for  them  to  take, 
but  thejf  dldnt  let  it  bother  them.  They  Just 
went  out  and  played  their  game  and  won." 

Tlie  Hbyas  deviOoped  a  reputation  for  not 
taking  any  stuff  on  the  court,  and,  because 
of  Thontpson,  were  viewed  as  dean  filters, 
staying  dear  of  the  money  mp»nAm\m  ^nA 
drug  problems  that  have  iMset  other 
schools. 

"I  doq't  want  to  say  that  Lefty  DrteseU 
[the  forlner  University  of  Maryland  coach] 
was  In  any  way  responsible  for  Len  Bias' 
death,  hut  I  do  want  to  say  that  no  way 
would  aemethlng  liiu  that  ever  happen  at 
Georgetown,"  said  Ellis. 

Georgetown's  team  features  local  black 
talent  aad  Is  run  by  a  towering  black  coach, 
adding  UP  to  an  Image  that  lets  most  local 
kids  Ignore  the  fact  that  Oeorgetown  is  a 
private,  expensive.  Catholic-run.  mostly 
white  sduML  They  connect  with  the  Hoyas. 
seeing  Georgetown  not  as  some  kind  of  bas- 
tion but  as  Just  a  good  school  with  a  great 
basketball  program. 

"I'd  love  to  play  there,"  said  Lightening. 
"John  Ihompeon's  program  Is  great.  It's  his 
attitude.  He  treats  every  player  the  same. 
He  knows  that  Reggie  adds  to  the  team,  but 
he  does  not  expect  Reggie  to  win  by  him- 
self. He  kants  everyone  to  get  involved.  And 
he  cares  about  them  as  people  not  Just  as 
playns." 

The  Hbyas  have  set  a  fine  example  of  how 
basketball  should  be  played  and  how  those 
who  play  should  behave. 

The  Oeorgetown  winning  streak  may  have 
come  to  an  end  yesterday,  but  the  team's 
record  of  respect  remain  unbroken. 
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REMOVAL  OF  NAME  OF  MEMBER 
AS  COSPONSOR  OP  HOUSE 
JOINT  RESOLUTION  122 

Mr.  COMBEST.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  my  luune 
removed  as  a  cosponsor  of  House  Joint 
Resolution  No.  122. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE  PRESIDENT  IS  IGNORING 
ACID  RAIN 

(Mr.  SIEORSKI  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  rennrks.) 

Mr.  SIKORSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  every 
24  hours  of  every  day,  more  than 
176,000  tons  of  acids  are  shot  hito  the 
skies;  sulfur  and  nitrogen  oxides.  It 
comes  down,  however,  as  acid  rain  or 
sleet  or  snow  or  dry  acids.  It  kills.  It 
has  killed  hundreds  and  hundreds  of 
our  lakes,  thousands  and  thousands  of 
our  streams;  It  endangers  millions 
upon  millions  of  acres  of  our  farmland 
and  woodlands,  and  it  threatens  to 


make  our  planet  unllvable  If  not  for 
us,  for  the  next  generation. 

D  1210 

Yesterday  Prime  Minister  Mulroney 
of  Canada  said,  and  I  quote,  "A  nation 
that  can  put  men  on  the  Moon  and  do 
things  in  QMtoe  surely  can  do  some- 
thing about  the  environment  that  is 
kUlhig  our  kids."  He  was  talking  about 
add  rain  and  the  UJ3.  responsibility 
for  add  rain  on  this  continent. 

The  proof  of  the  Prime  Minister's 
touch  words  will  be  in  results,  results 
achieved  when  he  and  the  President 
meet  in  10  days  for  their  annual 
summit.  With  a  control  agreement  we 
can  make  sure  our  planet  will  not  re- 
semble the  surface  of  the  Moon. 


man  from  Texas  CMr.  DdiAT]  has  ex- 
pired. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  PETER  BERTIE 

(Mr.  DiLAY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remaite.) 

Mr.  DkLAY.  Madam  Speaker,  it  is 
with  a  profound  sadnfiHS  and  a  sense  of 
pride  that  I  take  to  the  well  today.  On 
Thursday,  a  quiet,  but  courageous 
man  was  killed  in  the  pursuit  of  truth. 
His  name  was  Peter  Bertie.  Last  year 
Peter  came  to  me  after  spending  over 
6  months  with  the  freedom  fighters, 
inside  and  outside  of  Nicaragua,  more 
than  any  other  North  American. 

He  knew  them— as  we  in  Congress 
cannot— he  Icnew  them  as  people. 
While  we  sit  here  in  our  sheltered 
ivory  tower  listening  to  reports  accus- 
ing faceless  freedom  fighters  of  vicious 
terrorist  acts,  this  interpreter  for  an 
insiu«nce  company,  turned  Journalist, 
decided  to  find  out  for  himself  who 
they  are  and  what  they  are  fighting 
for. 

Last  year  he  went  from  Member  to 
Member  tnrlng  to  tell  the  human  side 
of  the  story,  and  to  answer  questions 
we  had  no  way  of  answering  on  our 
own.  He  went  back  over  a  month  ago, 
never  to  come  out  again  to  tell  us  what 
he  saw.  He  went  back  loiowlng  the 
rislcs  because  in  these  campesinos, 
whom  he  lived  with,  ate  with,  slept 
with  and  shared  with— he  didn't  find 
terrorists— he  foiuid  young  people 
struggling  to  save  their  country. 

There  are  Members  here  that  are 
probably  saying  to  themselves  that 
Peter  Bertie  was  either  naive  or 
misled.  He  was  neither— Peter  was  a 
brave  man  who  sought  truth,  not  sto- 
ries or  someone  else's  facts.  He  found 
the  truth  and  died  at  the  hands  of  a 
Cuban  Hind  helicopter  pilot— but  the 
truth  he  found  will  not  die,  even  if 
some  of  us  here  in  our  sheltered  world 
choose  not  to  see  it— the  truth  Peter 
found  of  a  true  struggle  for  freedom 
lives  on.  And  I  say  with  pride— I  knew 
him.     

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mrs. 
KxHHKLLY).  The  time  of  the  gentle- 


R08Y  SCENARIO  IS  AUVE  AND 
WELL  IN  THE  EAST  WING  OF 
THE  WHITE  HOUSE 

(Mr.  ECKART  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  addreas  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  ECKART.  Madam  Speaker.  Just 
as  sure  as  the  crocuses  sprout  and  the 
daffodils  bloom,  rosy  scenario  is  alive 
and  well  in  Washington. 

Coming  on  the  heels  of  the  Presi- 
dent's inaudible  and  virtually  inadmis- 
sible budget  filled  with  accounting 
gimmicks  and  economic  assumptions 
that  would  make  Popeye  the  SaQor 
BCan  blush.  Congress  has  discovered 
we  are  $27  billion  short,  short  of  a  law 
that  the  President  signed  with  so 
much  flourish  Just  last  year. 

How  does  the  President  make  up  the 
difference?  Well,  he  calls  them  reve- 
nue enhancements,  or  taxes:  taxes  on 
the  elderly,  taxes  on  the  students, 
taxes  on  veterans,  taxes  on  our  farm- 
ers. 

If  it  is  not  taxes  It  is  fire  sales:  fire 
sales  of  Government  assets,  petroleum 
reserves,  Amtrak;  bad  business  Judg- 
ment but  good  politics  for  a  President 
for  whom  "show"  is  always  more  Im- 
portant than  substance. 

Well,  while  this  President  has  failed 
to  devise  a  worlcable  plan  to  address 
the  real  problems,  at  least  the  choice 
is  only  up  to  Congress.  It  is  not  some- 
thing that  Congress  wants  to  do  but 
which  Gramm-Rudman-Holllngs  may 
very  well  force  us  to  do. 

Yes,  rosy  scenario  is  alive  and  well; 
she  has  Just  taken  up  residence  in  the 
East  Wing  of  the  White  House. 


secret  because  the  issue  is  now  a 
public  issue  given  the  vote  of  the  Judi- 
cial Conf  erenee,  and  the  Coogreas  and 
the  public  oug^t  to  be  able  to  deter- 
mine why  the  Judicial  Ccmf  erenoe  rec- 
ommended this  tmprecedented  action. 

If  the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
to  which  the  Hastings  impeadmient 
matter  has  been  referred,  the  gentle- 
man from  Mtohigmn^  [icr.  Coktbs] 
keeps  the  matter  secret,  then  the 
public  and  the  Congress  will  only  hear 
Judge  Hastings'  side  of  the  story. 

Fairness  dictates  that  both  sides  of 
this  important  issue  be  placed  on  the 
table. 


JUDICIAL  CONFESIENCE  REPORT 
SHOULD  BE  MADE  PUBLIC 

(Mr.  SENSENBRENNER  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  Madam 
Speaker,  when  Congress  passed  the 
Judicial  Tenure  and  Disability  Act  in 
1980,  it  gave  to  the  Judicial  branch  of 
Government  the  authority  and  power 
to  investigate  their  own  and  to  make 
recommendations  to  the  Congress  on 
whether  a  sitting  Federal  Judge  should 
be  impeached. 

Last  week  the  Judicial  Conference 
made  such  a  recommendation,  unani- 
mously urging  Congress  to  consider 
impeaching  Judge  Alcee  Hastings  of 
the  southern  district  of  Florida. 

Appended  to  the  certificate  of  Chief 
Justice  Rehnquist  was  a  report  of  over 
500  pages  giving  the  reasons  why  the 
Judicial  Conference  had  made  its  rec- 
ommendation and  the  evidence  sup- 
porting those  conclusions.  That  docu- 
ment is  still  secret  and  it  should  not  be 


PRESIDENT'S  BUDGET:  A  PAPER 
EXEIRCISE 

(Mr.  FROST  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
r^narks.) 

Mr.  FROST.  Madam  Speaker,  over 
the  past  several  weeks  as  we  have 
struggled  to  reach  agreemmt  on  a 
fiscal  year  1988  budget  plan,  time  and 
again  I  have  been  struck  by  the  fact 
that  we  are  woi^ing  alone.  The  Presi- 
dent at  a  time  when  his  leadership 
skills  and  his  ability  to  communicate 
to  the  public  are  not  needed,  has  re- 
fused to  deal  with  the  budget  in  realis- 
tic terms.  Yes,  he  did  submit  a  fiscal 
year  1988  budget  plan  in  January,  and 
he  told  the  American  people  that  it 
would  achieve  the  $108  billion  defldt 
limit  set  by  the  Gramm-Rudman-Hol- 
lingslaw. 

However,  he  said  that  his  plan  would 
reach  the  Gramm-Rudman  target 
without  raising  taxes. 

The  President  has  to  know.  Just  as 
all  of  us  here  know  today,  that  his 
budget  was  never  more  than  a  paper 
exercise  based  on  flawed  economic  as- 
sumptions and  gimmicks.  From  the 
outset,  the  President  worked  with 
faulty  economic  data.  He  stated  that 
the  current  services  defldt  for  fiscal 
year  1988,  the  starting  point,  would  be 
$150  billion.  Yet  as  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office,  a  bipartisan  office  di- 
rected by  a  member  of  the  President's 
own  party,  tells  us.  the  current  serv- 
ices deficit  for  fiscal  year  1988  is  $171 
billion.  According  to  CBO.  the  Presi- 
dent's own  budget  proposals  will  result 
in  a  deficit  of  $135  billion,  $27  billion 
above  the  Oramm-Rudman-Holllngs 
target. 

As  for  taxes,  the  President's  budget 
is  filled  with  them;  he  Just  does  not 
call  them  taxes.  Instead  he  uses  terms 
like  user  fees,  asset  sales,  and  offset- 
ting collections.  Madam  Speaker,  it  is 
time  we  address  reality. 


THE  SOVIETS  (CELEBRATE 
PAKISTAN  DAY 

(Mr.  PORTER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
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mtanto  and  to  reviw  and  extend  his 


bl«  it  will  be  not  to  meet  the  ezpendi- 
tuflsa  raoulrad  bv  the  Paderal  Govem- 


lowed  tor  the  expenditure  of  $5  mil- 
lion In  feaeh  of  the  ntiwt  1  vaknt 
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and  eitend  hii 


tardv  tiM  SofvMi  edrtntod  PakliUn 
Day  \9  Mndkic  fevo  ■quadrans  vi 
I  Into  FkkMan.  RRy-one 
kllM,  ovw  100  were 
,  TlM  bOBbliW  raid  WM  aimed 
at  Atyi—  rebda  irtio  have  fled  the 
'  and  torture  Impoawd  by  the 
to  Af  ghanl- 


Ua  it  will  be  not  to  meet  the  ezpeodi- 
tuna  regulied  by  the  Fedoral  Oovem- 
mflOt  and  with  the  Preaident  addng  ui 
to  apend  more,  it  la  time  tor  Demo- 
erato  and  ReirabUeana  to  face  reality 
and  the  Preaident  to  face  reality.  Stop 
hiifning  both  partlea  to  the  Congreei. 
I«et  US  oome  toeether  and  atart  work- 
ing. 


ttalB 


tteSofieta 


the  third 
the  uniireoe- 
to  the  number  of 
Over  the  pMt  year  attadu 
have  tilided.  Thia  time 
^mi  their  Afff^ft"  croniea 
on  their  Paklatani  nd^- 
Tbey  dMnt  bomb  protected 
but  fnainart  ehoae  unprotected 


TiM  atep  up  to  attack!  ia  dearly 
1  at  eonvtaetoc  the  Pakiatan  Oov- 
to  end  their  auivort  for  the 
realataiioe    and    end    their 
for  a  rapid  withdrawal  of 
flovlei  troopa. 

Poitmiatftiy.  Preaident  Zia  and  the 
A^iiMi  rebda  have  no  totentlon  of 
gMng  up.  Tluae  trutal  attacks  con- 
flm  that  a  permanent  Soviet  puppet 
mgiiiMi  In  Afftfaaniatan  would  mean 
eonUmied  Moodahed  and  persecution. 
and  the  iitnatant  threat  of  further 
Soviet  ezpanaloo. 


THK  PMBBgDENTS  BUDGET:  BS- 
SKNTIAUiY  A  DEFICIT  BUDGET 

(Mr.  lOCA  aa>-fd  and  was  given  per- 
mirr**—  to  addreaa  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  reviae  and  extend  his 
remaika.) 

Ifr.  MICA.  Madam  ^teaker.  the 
PreaJdent  had  a  preaa  conference  last 
we^  and  he  stood  up  and  said  no  new 
tazea  and  tt  is  the  Ctrngress'  fault  if 
they  are  aaUng  for  more. 

He  had  a  radio  address  where  he 
said  Oopgreas  is  up  to  its  old  tricks 
agato  and  that  tt  is  their  fault. 

Now,  he  did  not  say  Just  Donocrats 
or  RepubUeana,  he  blamed  us  alL  I 
must  aay  that  I  really  take  some  of- 
fense to  that  and  aay  that  really  and 
truly  we  have  a  attuation  to  this  coun- 
try, and  the  pecvle  should  know, 
irtiere  the  ftealdent  is  saying  no  new 
taiua,  halanrfd  budget;  but  we  have 
been  given  a  budget  that  calls  for  us, 
by  the  Preaident.  to  spend  bOllons  and 
*«""«■«■  of  doDara  that  we  have  not 
taken  tai,  eaawntlany  a  defidt  budget. 

I  do  not  think  that  message  has 
gotten  acroaa  to  the  American  people 
that  we  have  been  asked  by  the  Presi- 
dent to  spend  tens  of  biUlons  and  some 
say  $100  biUlon  more  than  we  have 
taken  to  and  that  is  the  Job  of  the 
OoDiTeas  to  try  to  address  the  situa- 
tion. 

I  think  indeed  with  Cabinet  officers 
coming  up  here  tram  the  President 
telling  us  how  difficult  and  how  horrl- 


D  1220 
GENERAL  NOR8TAD 

(Mr.  HOUGHTON  aaked  and  was 

given  pezmiadon  to  address  the  House 
for  1  mtoute  and  to  reviae  and  extend 
hla  remarks.) 

Mr.  HOUGHTON.  Madam  ^^eaker. 
In  this  Chamber,  we  tend  to  be  men 
and  women  of  the  preaent,  yet  it  is  no 
seoet  that  we  are  the  product  of 
others.  We  are  "our  past." 

Today  we  have  an  opportunity  to 
reoogniae  that  past  by  celebrating  the 
birthday  of  a  special  person.  EUs  name 
Is  Lauris  Norstad. 

Iiauris  Noratad  was  bom  80  years 
age  today.  After  growing  up  to  Minne- 
sota, he  graduated  from  West  Potot  to 
1910,  as  a  lieutenant  of  the  cavalry. 
Later  he  became  the  youngest  four- 
star  general  to  the  Air  Force. 

I  will  not  go  through.  Madam  Speak- 
er, a  list  of  his  distinguished  career. 
Let  me  just  make  one  potot. 

m  this  age  of  nonheroes,  here  is  a 
geautoe  American  hero,  standing 
shoulder  to  shoulder  with  the  leaders 
of  World  War  U.  Marshall.  Eisenhow- 
er. Patton,  and  Bradley. 

General  Norstad  always  claimed,  as 
the  song  goes,  that  he  was  "either  too 
young  or  too  old."  My  reply  is  never. 

Often  we  celebrate  too  late  the  lives 
of  those  we  care  about  and  honor,  but 
today  we  happily  have  a  chance  as  citi- 
zens to  say  thank  you  to  a  man  who 
onee  protected  us  with  such  bravery 
when  we  needed  it  most. 

So,  from  Washington.  DC,  to 
Tucson.  AZ.  Happy  Birthday,  General. 


lowed  tor  the  expenditure  of  $6  mil- 
lion to  0ach  of  the  next  S  years. 

For  tjilB  fiscal  year.  KPA  is  spending 
$4.6  million.  At  least  26  Statea  have  re- 
quested assistance  from  EPA  and  this 
$4J  million  allotment  is  qulcldy  being 
exhauiked. 

Given  this  situation,  we  might 
expect  that  EPA's  budget  for  fiscal 
year  lfl|B8  would  reflect  the  dear  need 
tor  additional  woric  to  this  area.  Un- 
fortungtely.  it  doea  not— EPA  has  re- 
quaeted  only  $8.8  million  for  the  year. 

At  the  same  time,  the  budget  re- 
quest fbr  the  Department  of  Energy's 
Radon  Reaearch  Program  is  $10  mil- 
lion mbre  than  it  was  to  fiscal  year 
1087.  While  more  reaearch  is  warrant- 
ed, our  more  preasing  need  is  to  pro- 
vide adequate  technical  assistance  to 
theStsitea. 

Madavn  Speaker,  the  indoor  radon 
gas  program  at  EPA  needs  to  receive 
more,  not  lees  money. 
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RADON  GAS  CONTAMINATION 

(Mr.  YATRON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  I 
mtoute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  YATRON.  Madam  Speaker,  this 
past  Friday,  the  State  of  Pennsylvania 
issued  an  advisory  to  all  the  residents 
of  35  countries  to  have  their  homes 
tested  for  radon  gas  contamination. 
The  State  of  Pennsylvania  based  this 
reeommendatlon  of  the  results  of  tests 
taken  to  19,137  homes.  Radon  gas  ex- 
ceeded safe  levels  to  59  percent  of 
those  homes. 

Last  year,  we  attached  todoor  radon 
gaa  legislation  to  the  Sui)erfund  reau- 
thorization. In  it,  we  authorized  EPA 
to  develop  a  technical  assistance  pro- 
gram to  help  States  deal  with  the 
problem  of  todoor  radon  gas.  We  al- 


HEAD6:  YOU  WIN;  TAILS:  I  LOSE 

(Mr.  DANNEMEYER  asked  and  was 
given  permiaaion  to  address  the  House 
for  1  mtoute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
hlsremaiks.)    

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  BCadam  Speak- 
er, foreign  toveatment  to  the  United 
States  used  to  put  Americans  to  work. 
No  more.  Today,  foreign  toveatment  to 
the  United  States  is  putting  Americans 
out  of  work.  Under  the  gold  standard, 
if  foreigners  wanted  to  tovest  to  the 
United  States,  they  had  to  ship  gold  to 
our  shores,  which  showed  up  on  the 
plus  side  of  our  ledger.  Today,  if  they 
want  to  tovest  to  the  United  States, 
they  alito  automobiles,  home  audio 
and  video  systems,  and  other  con- 
sumer goods  which  show  up  on  the 
mtous  side  of  our  ledger.  Yet  we 
cannot  dose  our  ports  to  foreign  goods 
because  we  do  not  generate  the  sav- 
ings necessary  to  run  our  Government 
and  tbose  of  our  todustrles  that  are 
still  producing. 

Under  the  totemational  gold  stand- 
ard trade  was  a  positive-sum  game, 
and  its  rules  made  it  possible  for  all 
nations  to  run  balance-of-trade  sur- 
pluses to  the  extent  of  world  gold  pro- 
duction. Under  oiu*  present  monetary 
arrangements  trade  has  become  a  zero 
simi  game,  with  Unde  Sam  playing 
the  sucker,  "Heads:  you  win;  tails:  I 
lose". 

Mftdgm  Speaker,  would  it  not  make 
more  sense  if,  instead  of  our  masochis- 
tic dollar-bashing,  we  returned  to  the 
gold  standard,  and  made  foreigners 
put  up  the  gold  every  time  they 
wanted  to  tovest  to  America? 


L 


THE  HIGHWAY-TRANSIT  BILL  IS 
RESPONSIBLE  LEGISLATION 

(Mr.  HOWARD  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 


mtoute  and  to  revise  and  extend  hla 
remarks.) 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Madam  Speaker, 
there  has  been  a  lot  of  misleading  in- 
f  ormatlon  quread  recently  to  public 
statements  about  the  highway-transit 
bill  that  this  body  and  the  other  body 
passed  ovowhelminidLy.  It  has  been 
called  a  "budget-buster."  That  Is 
8inatf)ly  not  the  case.  The  highway- 
transit  bill  is  not  a  budget-buster.  It  ia 
re^onaible  leglalation  to  meet  our 
tranvortation  needs  using  dedicated 
trust  fund  revenues  for  the  part 

This  bUl  is  not  only  not  a  budget- 
buster,  but  it  is  well  below  previous 
spendtog  levels.  In  1988.  we  spent  $19 
bilUan  on  surface  transportation.  In 
1988.  after  the  first  Gramm-Rudman 
reduction,  we  quent  $18.1  billion  and  to 
this  fiscal  year  our  legislation  autluw- 
izea  $18.96  billion— more  than  $1  bO- 
llon  leas.  In  every  fiscal  year  through 
1991.  the  bill  authorizes  less  than  was 
spent  after  the  Gramm-Rudman  cut. 

It  is  said  that  this  bill  spends  too 
much  on  mass  transit.  This  bill  au- 
thorizes less  for  mass  transit  than  was 
spent  before  1982  when  we  authorized 
the  penny  from  the  gas  tax  for  mass 
transit.  We  had  a  deal  with  this  ad- 
miniatration  to  spend  that  penny  on 
mass  transit  but  it  is  being  used  to 
substitute  for  the  already  existing  pro- 
gram. The  total  program  is  now  leas 
below  the  qwndlng  to  1984.  the  first 
full  year  of  the  added  penny. 

When  we  raised  the  nickle  gas  tax  to 
1982.  it  was  understood  that  Congress 
would  vote  for  the  tax  and  the  admto- 
istration  would  spend  the  money  on 
highways  and  transit.  The  claims  of 
budget  busting  todicate  that  will  not 
be  done.  The  Preaident  should  keep 
his  word  with  the  Congress  and  the 
American  people  and  spend  the  tax 
money  paid  through  the  gas  tax  for 
highways  uid  transit. 


EPA  SHOULD  CONTROL 
OFFSHORE  AIR  QUALITY 

(Mr.  BADHAM  aaked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
mtoute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  BADHAM.  Madam  Speaker, 
today,  I  am  totroducing  a  bill  to  help 
resolve  one  of  the  outstanding  issues 
that  has  delayed  completion  of  any 
sort  of  acceptable  OCS  agreement 
that  adequately  addresses  air  emis- 
sions from  OCS  operations. 

This  leglalation  would  transfer  Juris- 
dictton  of  Outo-  Continental  Shelf  air 
quality  standards  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Interior  to  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency,  where  it  belongs. 
Since  the  EPA  is  the  Federal  agency 
re^onaible  under  the  Clean  Air  Act 
for  the  control  of  air  quality  onshore. 
|TM»iiiHing  emiasions  from  cmshore 
Outer  Continental  Shelf -related  activi- 
ties, it  only  seems  logical  to  allow  the 


EPA  to  control  air  quality  oftahore  as 
weiL 

Currently,  the  exlattog  regulatory 
tramewoik  under  the  Outer  Continen- 
tal Shelf  Landa  Act  of  1978  call  on  the 
Interior  Department  to  regulate  off- 
shore oO  and  sm  emiadona  osily  to  the 
extent  that  they  "significantly  affect" 
ooabore  air  quality.  This  mandate  cre- 
ates a  double  standard  and  doean't 
force  the  DOI  to  require  the  ottfehore 
on  industry  to  meet  the  same  strin- 
gent emissions  standarda  that  onshore 
industry  is  subjected  to.  Oftentlmea.  to 
eaaea  such  as  to  Santa  Barbara.  OCS 
devekvment  bectmiea  a  major  factor 
to  preventing  the  county  from  attato- 
ing  the  ambient  standarda,  Thia  cre- 
atea  a  aituation  that  threatens  the 
future  of  all  onshore  development 
and.  furthermore,  foroea  the  existing 
industry  onshore  to  find  ways  to  miti- 
gate the  emissions  caused  by  OCS  pro- 
duction. 

Induded  to  the  OCSLA  is  an  as- 
sumption that  any  pollutants  emitting 
from  offshore  oH  production  facilities 
would  only  be  minimal  and  not  have  a 
serious  adverse  impact  on  the  air  qual- 
ity onshore.  This  theory  has  proven 
incorrect,  however,  and  studies  have 
ahown  that  emissions  from  offshore 
production-  ■eq>edally  from  those 
platforms  located  as  doae  as  3  miles 
from  the  shore— do.  to  fact,  toterfere 
with  the  attainment  and  matotmance 
of  Federal  and  State  ambient  air  qual- 
ity standards  onshore. 

The  Interior  Department  is  proceed- 
ing with  its  &-year  OCS  nationwide 
plan.  but.  to  date,  the  Department  of 
Interior  has  not  devdoped  appropriate 
regulations  and  lease  conditions  to 
ensure  that  such  activity  wlU  not 
toterfere  with  the  attainment  and 
matotenance  of  all  Federal  and  State 
ambient  air  quality  standards.  The  In- 
terior Department  defends  its  position 
by  pototing  to  the  current  negotiated 
rulemaking  process  as  a  forum  for  ad- 
dressing the  air  pollution  concerns  cre- 
ated by  OCS  devdopmmt.  While  I  am 
hopeful  that  the  negotiators  will  suc- 
ceed to  coming  up  with  a  viable  plan, 
it  is  important  to  ranember  that  any 
plan  requires  the  consensus  of  all  the 
parties  tovolved.  induding  DOI  and  oil 
comiMnlea.  In  the  meantime,  we  can 
not  be  assured  that  a  satisfactory  rule 
will  result  from  the  negotiations  and 
cannot  allow  the  pending  rulemaking 
to  serve  to  deflect  concerns  over  the 
current  inadequate  regulatory  sjrstem. 

The  issue  of  regulating  air  quality  is 
especially  important  to  areas  such  as 
southern  California.  It  is  widely  recog- 
nized that  the  South  Coast  Air  Basto 
has  one  of  the  moat  critical  air  pollu- 
tion problems  to  the  Nation  and  is  cur- 
rently to  nonattainment  for  four 
major  air  contaminants,  induding 
ooone,  nitrogen  oxide.  TSP.  and 
carbon  dioxide.  Furthermore,  as  the 
areas  offshore  California  are  strong 
candidates  for  future  oil  exploration 


and  development,  it  is  extremely  im- 
portant that  the  Federal  regulatlou 
governing  offshore  oil  development  be 
oooaistent  with,  and  as  least  aa  strin- 
gent as.  pollution  control 
onahore. 


THE  NATIONAL  SERVICE  ACT 

(Mr.  McCURDY  asked  and  waa 
given  permiaaion  to  address  the  House 
for  1  mtoute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  McCXTRDY.  Madam  Speaker,  to 
its  special  report  on  "Higher  Ednea- 
tion  and  the  American  Reaurgcnoe." 
the  Carnegie  Foundaticm  notca  that 
Federal  student  aid  programs  are 
often  debated  to  terms  of  how  much 
aid  should  be  made  available  to  whidi 
classes  of  students. 

In  recent  years,  the  mato  goal  of 
most  student  aid— particularly  Federal 
student  aid— has  been  to  increaae 
access  to  higher  education  for  thoae  of 
limited  means.  Others  argue  that  the 
goal  should  be  to  reward  studmts  with 
good  grades  and  high  test  scores. 

I  believe  that  this  is  the  wnmg 
debate.  In  allocating  our  limited  na- 
tional resources,  the  real  issue  should 
be  how  to  define  need  and  merit  to 
terms  of  service  to  society. 

The  Nati(»ial  Service  Act.  HA.  1479. 
which  I  recently  totroduced.  would  ea- 
tablish  a  voluntary  program  of  natim- 
al  service,  under  which  partietoants 
aged  17  to  20  would  provide  dvillan  or 
military  service  to  exchange  for  Feder- 
al aid  to  oonttoue  their  education. 

Madam  l^;>eaker.  I  believe  this  ap- 
proach wlU  give  young  people  a  chance 
to  become  tovolved  to  the  process  to 
give  something  valuable  to  their  coun- 
try and  get  something  valuable  to 
return. 

Above  all.  they  will  leam.  as  Walter 
Uppmann  said,  that  there  is  nothing 
for  nothing  any  longer. 


D  1230 


COST-SHARING  CONCEPT  FOR 
WATER  PROJECTS  MAY  BE 
SCRAPPED 

(BCr.  PETRI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
mtoute.) 

Mr.  PETRI.  Madam  Speaker.  5 
months  ago,  we  passed  the  first  cmuil- 
bus  water  resources  bOl  to  be  signed 
toto  law  to  a  decade. 

It  enjoyed  overwhelming  support  be- 
cause it  embodied  a  new  concept  to 
water  projects  policy. 

It  called  for  beneficiaries  of  projects 
to  pay  a  reasonable  share  of  their 
costs. 

The  theory  was  that  they  wouldn't 
pay  for  projects  with  little  merit,  so 
the  worst  projects  would  not  get  built. 
And  guess  what?  It's  working. 
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MproJecU, 
of  doDan. 
bave 
ivajriMck. 
Htm  It  nam  tbat  aome  memben  of 
tlM  apivoprtatlana  eomintttee  dont 
Uka  tiilB  aueoaaa.  Tbtir  mat  to  amend 
the  naxt  anpptamcntal  appromiatioiia 
Un  ao  tliai  ooat^barinc  wouldn't 
If  tt  ptwanta  a  project  from 
baDt  llMir  amendment  would 
totally  got  ttaia  refonn  tbat  took  a 
to  adileve.  I  urge  my  ool- 
to  reject  thla  end  run  around 
thelagMatlrepaoeeBa. 

Tbe  8PKAKBR  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
MoConrr).  Tlw  time  of  the  gentleman 


THE  nEDERAL  BDDOET 

(lAa.  KENMEUiT  a^ed  and  waa 
gifen  pennJarion  to  addreas  the  Houae 
fbr  ImJnote.) 

Mn.  KEKHEUmY.  Mr.  ^Deaker.  I 
tlae  today  to  dtaeuaa  one  of  the  moat 
acrfooB  rtuJIwngea  fadng  our  ooun- 
try^-the  diaDeoge  of  putting  our 
flacal  bouae  In  oatlcr. 

In  tHelMt  6  yeara.  our  Natkm's  debt 
haa  doubled,  mtereet  payments  have 
tripled.  We  not  only  have  an  enonnoua 
IWenl  detklt.  we  have  a  reoordteeak- 
Ing  trade  deflctt  Both  are  ooettng  us 
Joba  and  growth  dally.  Both  have 
fHjtit— itnf  bnpUcatkRia  for  our  eco- 
nnwiir  future. 

Today,  we  are  running  a  surplus  In 
only  one  area,  and  that  is  a  surplus  of 
moriona  about  tbe  deficit.  Let  us  make 
about  it:  We  cannot  go  on 
Mice  and  more  cm  defense, 
relying  on  one-ttane  aaaet  salea  and 
hidden  revenue  increaati.  and  dn>end- 
Ing  on  the  magic  wand  of  a  ocmstitu- 
tkmal  amendment  or  a  line-item  veto 
to  aolve  our  proUema.  If  we  are  seri- 
ous about  reducing  the  deficit,  we 
muat  put  an  that  aalde. 

I  am  not  here  to  point  fingers  or 
aarign  blame.  I  know  that  all  of  us 
muat  wwk  together  if  we  are  to  create 
a  rfaponalWf  budget  In  Cmgress  and 
tn  the  admlnistratkm.  in  both  political 
partlea.  It  la  time  for  a  new  sense  of  re- 
aUan  and  a  new  9irlt  of  oo<weration. 
Only  thoae  wiU  solve  our  deficit  dllem- 
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leader  of  millions  of  nonwhlte  people 
in  South  Africa. 

Ust  year,  tbe  University  of  Michi- 
gan chose  not  to  honor  Mandela,  in 
spite  of  stnmg  studmt  and  faculty 
mjpstort  for  the  award,  as  a  symbolic 
geature  to  evidence  a  commitment  to 
Juatice  and  freedom  in  South  Africa.  I 
wrote  to  the  board  of  trusteea  last 
year.  fTprfaslng  my  great  disappoint- 
ment with  their  dedaion.  I  also  partid- 
peted  as  the  principal  weaker  at  the 
counteroommenoement  held  by  stu- 
dents to  protest  the  university's  poei- 
tlon. 

I  would  like  to  believe  that  the  ded- 
son  by  the  board  to  change  its  stance 
shows  a  wHlingneas  on  the  part  of  the 
uaiversity  to  recognise  and  reqwnd  to 
the  legitimate  concerns  of  minority 
stadents  at  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan—concerns which  have  been  ex- 
pressed and  reported  recently  in  the 
national  news  media.  I  hope  it  is  only 
one  step  in  a  process  whereby  the  uni- 
versity and  its  minority  students  can 
woi^  together  to  strengthen  the  unl- 
veesity  and  uphold  its  commitment  to 
Justice  and  equality— both  in  Ann 
Artwr  and  Johannesburg— and.  indeed, 
throughout  the  world. 


UMiVCUSTTT  OF  MICHIGAN  TO 
HONOR  MELBON  MANDELA 

(Mr.  CROCKETT  aaked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  mlnnte  and  to  revise  and  extend 
hiarcmarfca.) 

Mr.  CROCKKTT.  Mr.  Stieaker,  I  am 
pteased  to  report  to  you  that  the 
board  of  trustees  of  my  alma  mater, 
the  Universtty  of  Michigan,  has  re- 
arlndwd  tta  prior  posltlcm  and  has  now 
voted  to  award  an  honorary  degree  to 
Nelaon     Mandftla,     the     courageous 


A  PROPOSAL  TO  ESTABLISH 
LIMITS  ON  CAMPAIGN  EX- 
PENDITURES 

(Mr.  BATES  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
mkiute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  public 
criticism  of  our  campaign  finance 
system  is  growing  because  of  the  im- 
pression that  elections  are  being 
bought  and  sold.  I  propose  a  simple 
yet  unique  solution  to  the  campaign- 
funds  arms  race:  Amend  our  House 
rules  to  place  strict  limits  on  campaign 
expenditures. 

My  legislation  would  make  a  candi- 
date who  violates  a  $250,000  expendi- 
ture limit  guilty  of  disorderly  behavior 
and  subject  to  whatever  disciplinary 
action  may  be  determined  i^ipropriate. 
It  is  premised  on  the  absolute  author- 
ity of  Congress  and  responsibility  of 
Congress  to  protect  its  own  integrity. 

In  PoweU  versus  McCormaclc.  Cbiet 
Justice  Warren  stated: 

VnquMtkmably.  CongreaB  hms  an  interest 
tn  preaenrlns  iU  institutional  Intecrlty.  but 
in  most  cases  that  interest  can  be  sufficient- 
ly safecuarded  by  the  exerdae  of  Its  power 
to  punish  its  Members  for  disorderly  behav- 
ior. 

This  may  seon  a  harsh  and  abrupt 
s(4ution  to  the  problem  of  exploding 
costs:  however.  I  believe  the  current 
crisis  of  public  trust  warrents  such  a 
solution. 

Join  me  as  an  original  cosponsor  to 
ao  amendment  to  our  House  rules  to 
establish  limits  on  <^twpoi|pi  expendl- 
ttires. 


March  24, 1987 

THE  REAL  TRADE  ISSUE 

(Mr.  PENNY  asked  and  was  given 
permlasion  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarts  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  PENNY.  Mr.  %>eaker,  recently 
the  AtMrlcan  people  heard  that  the 
trade  defldt  rngtin  had  risen  and  that 
the  Congress  was  moving  forward  with 
legislation  to  lower  that  defidt.  I 
agree  that  the  (Congress  should  exam- 
ine propoaals  to  insure  open  and  fair 
tracUng  practices,  but.  Mr.  i^>eaker, 
the  real  solution  to  our  trade  problems 
lies  in  reducing  the  budget  defidt. 

In  a  recoit  artide.  Nobel  laureate 
Franco  Modlgllanl.  wrote: 

TO  date,  tbe  proposed  remedies  for  tbe 
trade  defidt  have  omoentrated  on  the  need 
to  sell  more  and  buy  less,  ignoring  a  vital 
quesUoa:  Where  will  we  get  the  resources  to 
product  more  exports  snd  more  import  sub- 
stltutesP  The  answer  is  that  they  must  come 
prlmargy  from  the  shrtaiking  of  our  budget 
deficit 

The  plain  truth,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  that 
unleas  we  free  money  for  business  ex- 
pansion by  reducing  the  fiscal  defidt, 
our  trade  defidt  will  remain  high. 

We  Should  not  back  away  from  the 
Oramm-Rudman  target  for  fiscal  year 
1988.  Hr.  Speaker.  In  fact,  a  budget 
freeae  could  help  us  achieve  the 
target.  I  encourage  Members  to  exam- 
ine my  pay-as-you-go  budget  plan, 
which  indudes  a  budget  freeze  as  a 
means  for  reducing  the  defidt. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  indude  the  text  of 
the  Modlgllani  artide.  as  follows: 

CFrtHO  the  New  Toik  Times.  Mar.  1, 1987] 

Ik  tsb  Shadow  or  tbs  Busokt  Dbficit 

(By  Franco  ModigUani) 

Reports  that  the  Administration  and  the 
Concessional  leadcnhip  are  prepared  to 
abandc«  tbe  $108  billion  budget-deficit  ceil- 
ing should  be  imwelcome  news  to  anyone 
concerned  with  dosing  our  trade  defidt.  De- 
spite all  the  talk  today  of  flagging  American 
competitiveness,  no  measure— be  it  protec- 
tionism or  fair  trade,  devaluation,  foreign 
expansion  or  competitiveness— will  elimi- 
nate the  trade  imhai».M.t  unless  we  manage 
to  reduce  our  fiscal  defidt  by  about  $150  Ml- 
llon.  In  fact,  cutting  the  trade  defidt  with- 
out cutting  the  budget  defidt  poses  a  seri- 
ous threat  of  inflation. 

To  date,  the  proposed  remedies  for  the 
trade  defidt  have  concentrated  on  the  need 
to  sell  more  and  buy  less,  ignoring  a  vital 
auesti<ai:  Where  will  we  get  the  resources  to 
produce  more  exports  and  more  import  sub- 
stltutest  The  answer  is  that  they  must  come 
primarily  from  the  shrinking  of  our  budget 
defidt. 

This  conduslon  follows  from  a  fundamen- 
tal eocnomic  proposition  (known  among 
eooniMnlsts  as  the  prindple  of  absorption) 
that  a  trade  defidt  represente  an  excess  of 
domestic  spending  over  domestic  production 
that  caa  only  be  cured  by  reducing  spending 
or  lncr«astng  production. 

Here  li  how  that  proposition  relates  to  the 
current  situation.  Our  1986  trade  defidt 
represents  Just  about  4  percent  of  our  total 
output  of  $4.2  trillion.  Its  •ifawiwftl'm  would 
require  diverting  rou^dy  4  percent  of  the 
labor  force  to  producing  additkmal  goods 
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for  export  and  to  replace  those  currently 
imported.  SInoe  our  labor  fwoe  numbers 
about  110  tniiifaim,  approximately  4.6  million 
workers  would  be  required  to  dose  the  trade 


Where  would  these  4.5  million  workers 
come  from?  Not  many  could  come  from  the 
pool  of  the  unemployed,  for  (devite  the  un- 
employmant  attributed  to  the  trade  defidt) 
we  are  now  rdattvely  close  to  the  mtnlmum 
level  of  unemployment  that  can  be  reached 
and  maintained  without  a  serious  risk  of  re- 
kindling inflation  Aoomdlngly,  it  is  broadly 
agreed  among  eoooomlsts  that  not  much 
more  than  1  million  Jobs  could  be  filled  by 
those  who  are  now  idle.  The  remaining  3 
mniinn  to  $.6  mOllon  Jobs  in  the  reactivated 
export  and  tanport-competing  industries 
would  have  to  come  fran  a  reduction  of  pri- 
vate ooo8unu>tloD.  Government  ocmsump- 
tion  or  capital  formation  (plant,  equipment, 
structures  or  housing). 

It  seems  unlikely  that  Congress  will 
reduce  Qovemmoit  expenditure  sufficient- 
ly. Thus,  we  will  have  to  reduce  in  private 
oonsumptimi.  and  the  mly  way  to  aooom- 
plish  that  is  to  raise  taxes.  Ev^  dollar  of 
additl<»ial  permanent  taxes  could  be  cotmt- 
ed  upon  to  reduce  consumption  permanent- 
ly by  something  dose  to  a  dollar.  And  more 
taxes  (and  less  Government  expenditure) 
would  mean  lowcning  the  defidt.  We  can 
condude,  therefore,  that  to  free  the  re- 
sources needed  to  dose  the  trade  gap,  we 
would  have  to  slash  the  budget  defidt. 

What  would  happen  if  the  trade  defidt 
were  to  decline  without  a  oorreq^ondlng  fall 
in  the  budget  defidt?  Much  would  depmd 
on  the  policy  of  the  Federal  Reserve.  It 
could  try  to  release  the  necessary  resources 
by  reducing  dmnestic  investment  throtigh  a 
tight  monetary  policy  and  higher  interest 
rates.  But  such  a  course  would  be  undesir- 
able for  a  number  of  reasons. 

First,  investment  is  the  source  of  higher 
future  productivity  and  greater  internation- 
al competitiveness.  Second,  the  policy  would 
shift  even  larger  costs  of  adjustment  to 
future  generations.  Finally,  It  would  be  im- 
possible to  contract  investment  enough  to 
permit  a  substantial  decline  in  the  trade  bal- 
ance. This  is  because  the  higher  interest 
rates  would  lead  to  a  new  rise  of  the  dollar, 
which  would  cut  ba^  our  net  exports,  undo- 
ing a  good  part  of  any  reduction  in  the 
trade  defidt. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Fed  were  to 
pursue  a  monetary  and  Interest  rate  policy 
that  would  wiatet^tn  the  rate  of  domestic  in- 
vestment, then  tbe  net  demand  for  Ameri- 
can labor  would,  again,  exceed  by  more  than 
3.5  million  the  usable  suiH>ly  of  labor.  The 
rate  of  imemployment  would  dip  well  below 
tbe  critical  level  and  a  new  wave  of  acceler- 
ating inflation  would  be  set  in  motion.  To 
stop  that  without  impairing  Investment, 
i^iMhing  the  budget  defidt  would  eventually 
become  unavoidable. 

So,  a  reduction  of  the  fiscal  defidt  is  nec- 
essary to  pomlt  a  fall  in  the  trade  defidt. 
But  Is  It  sufficient  by  Itself?  In  principal, 
the  answer  is  yes,  provided  the  Federal  Re- 
serve would  allow  a  decline  in  interest  rates 
that  would  reduce  the  trade  defidt  through 
a  depredation  of  the  dollar.  StUl,  other 
measures  should  accompany  budget-defidt 
reduction.  For,  even  though  such  measures 
would  not  reduce  the  necessity  to  cut  the 
budget  defidt.  they  could  influence  the  cost 
of  adJusUnent,  hairirally  through  the  terms 
of  trade  (what  we  pay  for  our  imports  rela- 
tive to  what  we  get  for  our  exports). 

Measures  to  increase  American  competi- 
ttvenesB  could  hardly  be  objected  to,  at  least 


as  long  as  they  did  not  involve  costly  subsl- 
dlea.  Intonatlonal  cooperatloD— in  the  f  orai 
of  the  simultaneous  expansion  of  domestic 
demand  m  the  part  of  our  major  trading 
partnns— would  be  most  desirable.  The 
United  States  eoold  cut  its  trade  defidt 
without  resostlng  to  devaluatkm.  with  at- 
tendant deterioration  In  terms  of  trade.  The 
ilepiessed  Common  Market  countries  ooud 
gradually  bring  back  into  employment  large 
amounts  of  idle  resources,  increasing  their 
welfare  and  helping  revltaUw  world  trade. 

Another  pos^le  measure  would  be  for 
the  Fed  to  tl^ten  the  money  supply 
enoui^  to  induce  a  rewslnn.  cutting  Ameri- 
can output  and  inoome,  thereby  reducing 
our  ability  to  import.  An  equally  destructive 
approach  is  proteetioiiism.  despite  its  popu- 
larity. Its  effect  (m  the  trade  balance  is  un- 
certain, because  of  unavoidable  retaliations 
The  only  certainty  is  a  reduction  in  world 
trade  and  in  average  welfare  here  and 
alHtiad. 

One  last  point  oonoeins  the  issue  of 
timing.  The  reduction  of  the  two  defldts 
should  occur  roughly  tn  step,  if  we  are  to 
avoid  instability  in  the  f<»m  of  more  unem- 
ployment, more  inflatitm  or  both.  The 
reason  is  simple— reducing  the  trade  balance 
increases  aggregate  demand,  reducing  the 
budget  defidt  decreases  it.  These  two  ef- 
fects should  cancel  each  other  out,  if  the 
two  reductions  occur  more  or  less  simulta- 
neously. 

Much  of  the  debate  about  the  trade  defi- 
dt has  tended  to  take  the  form  of  an  exoer- 
dse  in  flag  waving  and  pointing  fingers  at 
unfair  foreign  competitors,  but  we  should 
recognise  that  reducing  the  trade  defidt  is 
not  a  patriotic  exerdse  of  redalmlng  what 
foreigners  have  sneaklly  taken  away.  It  will 
not  result  in  larger  output 

Instead,  ''■'■"'•'"g  our  current  aoommt 
will  mean  a  lot  of  sacrifloeB,  as  we  will  have 
less  resources  available  to  us  and  wOl  be 
paying  more  for  what  we  continue  to  buy 
abroad.  While  this  sacrlfloe  weU  serves  our 
future  interests,  it  will  require  some  serious 
belt-tightening  in  the  form  of  more  taxes, 
less  private  consumption  and  less  Govern- 
ment eqiendlture. 


nlum  to  bomb-grade.  We  must  verify 
that  before  we  aend  them  any  more 
aid.  We  must  assure  that  weapons  like 
the  F-16  fighter  bomber  are  not  modi- 
fied to  deliver  nuclear  weapons,  and 
we  must  cut  off  all  aid  and  trade  pref- 
erences to  any  ncnmudear  weapons 
country  which  explodes  a  nudear 
device. 

Mr.  Speaker,  appeasement  has  not 
worked.  Containment  wilL  It  is  time  to 
stand  firm  on  Pakistani  nudear  prolif- 
eration. The  Soviets  wanted  nuclear 
weapons  because  the  United  Statea 
had  them.  The  Chinese  wanted  nude- 
ar weapons  because  the  Soviets  had 
them.  The  Indians  wanted  nudear 
weapons  because  the  Chinese  had 
them,  and  now  the  Pakistanis  want 
nudear  weapons  because  the  ttmiimmi 
have  them. 

Where  will  it  end?  It  will  end  with  a 
nudear  war.  It  is  time  for  us  to  say  at 
this  moment,  "no  more  aid  to  coun- 
tries that  are  developing  nudear  weap- 
ons." 


APPEASEMENT  OF  PAKISTAN 
DOES  NOT  WORK 

(Mr.  BIARKEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.)     

Mx.  MARKETS'.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
last  6  years  we  have  tried  to  appease 
General  Zia's  nudear  ambitions.  We 
waived  our  nonprollferation  law.  We 
gave  him  manive  military  assistance, 
and  he  promised  he  would  not  develop 
nudear  wei^mns. 

Well,  appeasement  has  not  worked. 
Pakistan  has  lied  to  us.  They  have 
been  smuggling  restricted  technology. 
They  have  been  enriching  uranium 
beyond  the  level  needed  for  peaceful 
purposes.  They  have  been  building  a 
nudear  bomb. 

We  face  the  decision  on  the  Paki- 
stani bomb  this  year.  Putting  it  off  for 
2  years  or  6  years  will  not  buy  peace  In 
our  time.  It  will  buy  a  nudear  bomb  in 
Islamabad  and  disaster  for  America  in 
the  long  run. 

We  must  stand  by  our  law  and  hold 
the  Paldstanl  leaders  to  their  word. 
They  say  they  have  not  enriched  ura- 


THE  ESCALATING  BUDGETT 
DEFICIT 

(Mr.  FLAKE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  FLAKK  Mr.  Speaker,  today  we 
find  ourselves  In  the  midst  of  a  major 
budget  defidt.  which  is  a  problem  for 
all  Americans  because  of  our  curroit 
budget  defidt  of  $2  trillion,  more  than 
double  the  $1  trillion  that  the  Presi- 
dent inherited  when  he  took  office  in 
1981. 

D  1240 

We  are  currently  spending  13  cents 
on  every  dollar  to  service  our  debt. 
This  is  more  money  than  any  other 
program  in  this  administration's 
budget  except  Social  Security  and  the 
military.  The  budget  defidt  mtist  be 
reduced.  The  administration's  budget 
which  calls  for  increased  military 
spending,  up  $22  billion  in  fiscal  year 
1988  and  more  than  117  percent  above 
the  1980  level,  does  not  address  the 
concerns  of  the  American  people  pri- 
marily in  the  areas  of  drugs,  crime 
prevention,  health  services,  and  the 
problem  of  illiteracy.  These  are  areas 
of  concern  expressed  by  the  President 
for  which  he  offers  no  budgetary  sup- 
port. As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  has  re- 
quested funding  reductions  in  these 
Reagan  areas. 

We  must,  Mr.  President,  be  true  to 
the  American  people  with  a  more  real- 
istic budget  proposal.  Your  revenue  in- 
creases are  no  more  than  taxes  on  the 
least  able  to  pay  than.  For  example, 
you  have  now  increased  fees— Reagan 
taxes— on  everything,  induding  a  visit 
to  Lady  Liberty  in  my  home  State. 
New  York. 

Let  us  be  fair;  let  us  stop  this  hypoc- 
risy. Let  us  be  rigorous  in  our  budget 
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trofthli 


lac  w  be  truthfal  with  tbe 
ptopte  about  what  TOUT  poU- 
to  tbe  kms-tenn  viabfll- 


re  wotk 
to  mIvo  our  oonunon  oon- 
tbat  iB  a  budvet  irtilch  does 
to  moftcace  tbe  future  of 
of  cbBdna  that  are 


■BTABUBHOfO  SAN  PKDBO  RI- 
PMUAN  MATIONAL  COMBERVA- 
TION  ABBA  nr  ARIZONA 

Mr.  UDiALL.  Uz.  Bptmker,  I  move  to 
■Hpeod  the  mtao  and  paa  the  bill 
(HJL  Sit)  to  eatabUdi  tbe  San  Pedro 
Mporlan  Nattonal  Owiaeivatton  Area 
in  Ooeblae  County.  AZ,  in  wtler  to 
aanre  paleontolocleal.  adentlflc  cul- 
tural, ednaatlanal.  and  recreatlixul  re- 
fer other  uuipoaefc  as  amended. 

The  Oak.  read  aa  f  oOowk 

HJL8M 

Bt  it  ammetti  6y  Ac  Semmte  and  Houae  of 
Btnmmmtmttwm   9f  flke   UmUed  Statet  of 

L  ■HIIW— mill   or  OONBDITATION 


(ft)  Bruubmhhbe.— In  oidu  to  protflct 
Uw  itpeitei  ink  and  tbe  Mqaatle.  wfldlUe, 
itihenimhal.  peleontologlcal,  Miaitiflc. 
caltanl.  fldoeattaal.  end  recmtiaial  re- 
o<  the  pubMc  lendi  ■urroundliia  the 
In  Corhlw  Oountjr.  Ariao- 
na.  tbafe  li  heretar  tehilrtiwl  the  8ui 
Mattonal  OoiHemttaD  Ara 
In  this  Act  refored  to  as  the 
'). 


,— Hie  ooofKnratkm  area 

of  mbtte  laoda  aa  geoerally  de- 

entttlad  "San  Pedro  Rlpari- 

AZ-e«IMU.  and  dated  AncoBt  23. 

of  amroziniately  forty- 

hundrcd  and  wren 


aa  la  praedoable  after 
of  thia  Act,  a  map  and  Ie«al  de- 
af the  cooaenratian  area  ahaU  be 
fOed  hg  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  (bere- 
after  In  thIa  Act  rtferred  to  aa  the  "Secre- 
tary^ ertth  the  OomBBlttee  on  Interior  and 
biaalar  Attain  a<  Uie  Houae  <tf  Repnaenta- 
ttfea  and  the  Oomnlttee  on  Biergy  and 
Hatncal  neaoiiicei  of  the  United  Statea 
Oenatii  Barh  audi  map  ahaU  have  the  aame 
f oeee  and  effect  aa  If  indaded  In  this  Act. 
I  ttoaSi  be  on  fUe  and  avaflahle  for 
I  In  the  Otfloe  of  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Danjeu  of  I^nd  Management,  De- 
partaant  of  the  Interior,  and  In  the  Bureau 
of  Uad  liaaeaaBMBt  oftloea  of  the  State  di- 
raetor  tor  Ariaona.  and  the  diatilct  office  re- 
fer the  management  of  the  con- 


■immitwT  or  the  ooiantvATioN 


AOTBOUXIBL— The  Secretary 
the  coneenatian  area  In  a 
that  flouBMfa.  proteeta.  and  m- 
the  riparian  area  and  the  aquatic 
erndUte.  areheolacleal.  paleontoioglcal.  ad- 
eattaral.  wtnratlonel.  and  recre- 
of  tbe  oooaemtkm  area. 
haU  be  guided  by  this 
Act  and.  when  not  Inranalstent  with  this 
Act.  by  the  provWona  of  the  Federal  Land 


PoUey  and  ICanagement  Act  of  1876  (herein- 
after In  thlB  Act  rafwred  to  aa  "FUtlA"). 

(b)  Umb.— Tbe  Seeretary  abaU  only  allow 
audi  oaea  of  the  oonaerratlon  area  aa  be 
findl  win  further  the  pehnary  purpoaea  for 
irtil«i  the  oonaenrattai  area  la  eatabUibed. 
■xetpC  where  needed  for  adralnlitnttve  or 
eii>Blgia>c.y  purpoaea,  the  uae  of  motoctaad 
▼ehlBlea  in  the  conaenratlon  area  ahaU  only 
be  allowed  on  roada  menlfiRally  "*— *gr**r* 
for  euch  uae  aa  part  of  the  manacnnent 
plau  prepared  paraoant  to  aeetlon  %  of  thla 
Act.  The  Secretary  ahaU  have  the  power  to 
implonent  audi  reaaonable  Umtta  to  vialta- 
tknand  uae  of  the  eoooervatian  areaas  he 
findl  appropriate  for  the  protectlan  of  the 
reaouroes  for  the  umaeiiatlon  area,  Indud- 
ing  tequMng  pennlta  for  public  uae.  or  doa- 
tng  portlooa  of  the  couaervatlop  area  to 
pubbeuae. 

(c)  LiviROCK.— In  order  to  provide  an  op- 
porbmlty  tat  the  study,  evaluation,  and 
miuatortng  of  the  San  Pedro  Riparian  Ha- 
tkoal  Conaervatlan  Area  In  the  abaenoe  of 
Uveatock  graalng.  the  Seeretary  ahall  not, 
subject  to  valid  existing  contractual  rights, 
iasue  any  permit  for  the  graalng  of  UveatodK 
on  landa  deaignated  as  part  of  the  conserva- 
tion area  by  this  Act  for  a  period  of  fifteen 
yeam  from  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

(d)  WxTHBOAWALa.— Subject  to  valid  exist- 
ing rights,  all  Federal  lands  within  the  con- 
servation area  are  hereby  withdrawn  fr«n 
all  fkmns  of  entry,  approinlatlon,  or  divoaal 
under  the  public  lanid  laws;  fnmi  location, 
entiy,  and  patent  under  the  United  States 
minfaig  laws;  and  from  dlaposltiaa  under  all 
laws  pertaining  to  mineral  and  geothermal 
leadng  and  all  amendments  thereto. 

(e)  EnoacBiBR.— Any  person  who  vlo- 
lotea  any  provlalans  of  this  Act  or  any  regu- 
lation promulgated  by  the  Secretary  to  im- 
pleaent  this  Act  shall  be  suhjeet  to  a  fine  of 
up  to  $10,000  or  imprisonment  for  up  to  me 
year,  or  both. 

sacs.  HANACniXNT  PLAN. 

(a)  DiviLonixiiT  op  Plah.— No  later  than 
two  years  after  the  enactment  of  thia  Act. 
the  Secretary  shall  develop  a  comprehensive 
plan  for  the  long-range  managment  and 
protection  of  tbe  conaervaUon  area.  Tbe 
plan  shall  be  developed  with  full  (vportunl- 
ty  lor  public  participation  and  comment, 
and  aball  contain  provisions  designed  to 
aasive  protectlm  of  the  riparian  area  and 
tbe  aquatic,  wildlife,  arcbeologlcal.  paleon- 
toioglcal, scientific,  cultural,  educatimial. 
and  recreation  reaouroes  and  values  of  tbe 
oonflervation  area. 

(b)  RaooMifBimATioin.— Tbe  Secretary 
shal.  In  the  comprehensive  plan  referred  to 
In  subsectian  (a),  develop  recommendotiozia 
to  Congreas  on  whether  additional  lands 
sboeld  be  induded  in  the  conservation  area. 

(c)  CoopiBATivx  AtatxBiKiiTs The  Secre- 
tary may  enter  into  co(weiative  agreements 
with  appropriate  State  and  local  agendes. 
pursuant  to  section  307(b>  of  FLFICA  to 
better  Implement  tbe  plan  developed  pursu- 
ant to  subsection  (a). 

(d>  RasBABCH.— In  order  to  assist  In  the  de- 
velopment of  appropriate  management 
strategies  for  the  conservation  area,  tbe 
Secretary  may  authorixe  research  on  mat- 
ten  Including  tbe  environmental,  blologloal. 
hydrologlcal,  and  cultural  resources  of  the 
cmieervatlon  area,  pursuant  to  section 
SOTCa)  of  FLPMA. 
sac  4.  AOviwMnr  oomarncB. 

(a>  EsTABLisHiixaT.— Tbe  Secretary  shall 
fstahUsh  a  San  Pedro  Riparian  National 
(Saivervation  Area  Advisory  Committee, 
whose  purpooe  shall  be  to  advise  tbe  Secre- 
tary with  respect  to  the  preparation  and  im- 
pleaientatlon  of  the  oomprehenaive.  long- 
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range  plan  required  pursuant  to  sectloo  S  of 
this  Act 

(b)  RaBanaxATioa.— There  shall  be  aeven 
membeia  of  the  ooeamlttee.  who  ahall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Secretary.  ICemben  of  the 
fwmmlttee  abaU  be  apiM^nted  for  terms  of 
three  ywn,  except  that  of  the  memben 
first  appMnted  two  shall  be  appointed  for 
terma  of  one  year  and  three  shaU  be  ap- 
pointed for  tenns  of  two  yeora.  Tbe  Secre- 
tary ahaO  appotait  one  member  tram  iMnl- 
natlona  wpiritod  by  the  Oovemor  of  the 
State  of  Ariaona.  and  one  member  from 
nonlnatlDos  aupidled  by  the  supervlaon  of 
Codilse  County,  Aiinaa.  The  other  mem- 
ben ShaU  be  persona  with  reoognlaed  back- 
grounds In  wildlife  oonaervatlon,  riparian 
ecology,  ardMolocy.  paleontology,  or  other 
dladpUn^a  directly  rdoted  to  the  primary 
purpoaea  for  which  the  oooaervatkm  area 
wascrealed. 

BBC  L  LABD  A(X10I8mON. 

Tbe  Secretary  may  acquire  lands  or  inter- 
eats  in  Ignds  within  the  boundariea  of  tbe 
conservation  area  by  exchange,  purchase  or 
donatloiv  except  that  any  lands  or  interest 
therein  owned  by  the  State  or  local  govern- 
ment may  be  acquired  by  donation  or  ex- 
change only.  Any  purchaae  or  exchange  of 
lands  to  be  added  to  the  oonaervatlon  area 
shall  require  the  consent  of  the  owner  of 
those  lands  OT  rights. 
SBC  1  urcMrr  TO  ooNCBisa 

No  later  than  fire  yean  after  the  enact- 
ment of  thia  Act,  and  every  ten  yean  there- 
after, the  Secretary  shall  report  to  tbe  Com- 
mittee oa  Interior  and  Insular  Attain  of  tbe 
Houae  of  Retvesentatlves  and  tbe  Conunlt- 
tee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources  of  tbe 
United  States  Senate,  on  the  implementa- 
ttoi  of  tbls  Act.  Such  report  shall  indude  a 
detailed  statement  on  tbe  condition  of  tbe 
resource*  within  the  conservation  area  and 
of  tbe  peogress  of  the  Bureau  of  Umd  Man- 
agement in  achieving  the  purposes  of  this 
Act 

sac  T.  AUIBOaiZATION. 

There  ore  hereby  authorised  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  (Mr. 
McCt7B»t).  Pursuant  to  the  rule,  a 
second  is  not  required  on  this  motion. 

The  (entleman  from  Arizona  [BCr. 
Udall]  'Will  be  recognized  for  20  min- 
utes and  the  gentleman  from  Montana 
[Mr.  BCaRuma]  will  be  re(»gn]zed  for 
20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona  [Mr.  UoallI. 


0£3fERAL  LEIAVE 


Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  (nnsent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  In  whl(di  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
bill  now  undercrasideration. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentlonan  from  Arizona? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
mjrself  auch  time  as  I  may  (»nsume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  real  pleasure 
today  to  bring  before  the  House.  ELR. 
568.  to  designate  the  San  Pedro  Ripar- 
ian National  Conservation  Area.  This 
legislation  is  identical  to  a  bill  passed 


without  oppoaitlon  by  the  Houae  in 
the  99th  Congreaa.  It  enjoys  unani- 
mous support  of  the  entire  Artecma 
ccmgreartonal  ddegatton. 

To  thooe  of  ua  from  the  Southwest, 
rlvera  and  atreamaldes  are  very  spedaL 
Not  only  do  they  provide  an  oaaia  of 
ooolneas  and  relief  for  man,  they  are 
important  ecoayatems  for  many  forms 
of  life.  We  have  not,  aad  to  say,  been 
evedally  kind  to  moot  of  cnu  riparian 
landa.  Throughout  the  Southweat, 
they  are  being  loat  to  develtvment.  ur- 
banisation, much  that  aeema  inevita- 
ble and  much  that  moat  definitely  is 
not  bievltable.  One  of  the  aspects  of 
this  legislation  today  that  so  pleaaes 
me  is  that  it  demonstratea  a  gentler 
and  more  careful  sense  of  stewardship 
that  is  matched  only  by  the  tenacity 
with  which  we  intend  to  safeguard  the 
San  Pedro's  apodal  qualitiea. 

And  thoae  special  qualities  are 
many.  The  San  Pe(taro  has  retained 
about  76  percent  of  its  native  flora,  a 
very  hish  percentage  in  the  South- 
weat It  is  habitat  for  at  least  20  spe- 
dea  of  raptors,  a  third  of  the  entire 
UJS.  populati(m  of  grey  hawks  and 
more  than  200  other  bird  spedea.  The 
diversity  of  iw«»«iwni«  is  considered  by 
many  to  be  the  greatest  of  any  compa- 
rably siaed  area  \a  the  country.  The 
water  that  attracts  wildlife  also  has 
served  as  a  magnet  for  man  and  so  the 
area  is  rich  in  archaeological  sites 
stretching  back  thousands  of  years 
and  indudlng  places  important  to  the 
Spanish  oonaulatadorea  who  unsuo- 
(xasfully  labored  to  dominate  this 
area.  The  San  Pedro  is  Just  a  few  milea 
from  n^idly  growing  Sierra  Vista  and 
the  imp(»tanoe  of  this  area  for  future 
public  recreati(m  and  enjoyment  are 
hard  to  overestimate. 

The  bill  designates  the  area  a  "na- 
tional conservation  area."  There  are 
only  three  such  areas  in  the  United 
States  and  there  is  no  general  body  of 
law  or  regulation  to  define  Just  how 
such  areas  are  to  be  managecL  Instead, 
each  such  conaervatitHi  area  must  be 
individually  tailored  to  meet  its  par- 
ticular needs.  This  we  have  done.  The 
bill  q>eUs  out  the  essential  resources 
of  the  area^wildlife,  archaeological 
and  pale(mtological  sites,  sdentific 
study,  education  and  recreation— and 
instructs  the  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment to  draft  a  plan  promoting  activi- 
ties that  further  the  protecticm  and 
develoiunait  of  these  resources  while 
discouraging  or  prohibiting  all  activi- 
ties that  do  not. 

Although  BLM  is  given  wide  latitude 
in  this  regard,  we  do  make  a  few  sig- 
nificant exceptions.  Pirst.  all  mining  is 
banned  after  two  current  contracts 
signed  by  the  former  private  landhold- 
er expire.  Second,  all  vehides  are 
banned  exc^t  (m  roads  designated  for 
their  use  by  the  management  plan. 

Finally,  and  s(»mewhat  controversial- 
ly, the  bUl  bans  livestock  grazing  for 
15  years.  Some  have  Interpreted  this 


as  an  antigraaing  statement  or  a  prece- 
dent to  ban  graalng  on  other  landa.  I 
do  not  see  it  that  way  at  alL  With,  the 
San  Pedro  we  have  a  unique  opportu- 
nity.  Because  the  land  was  privately 
owned  until  only  last  year,  there  are 
no  ranchexa  with  graalng  riglita  to  ad- 
dress. The  existing  contract  executed 
by  a  rancher  and  the  fonner  owner 
will  be  honored,  but  not  renewe(L  We 
therefore  have  a  chance  to  create  a  ri- 
parian toot  that  has  not  been  grazed 
by  livesto^  so  we  can  study  its  eco- 
system and  have  a  benchmark  by 
which  we  can  Judge  othCT  riparian 
areas  that  may  be  characterized  by 
good,  bad  or  indifferent  gzaatng  man- 
agement practicea. 

The  ban  against  livestock  grazing  ex- 
piree in  15  years  so  BLM  can  be  given 
an  onwrtunity  to  reevaluate  this  ap- 
proach at  that  time.  I  want  to  empha- 
size that  the  fact  that  the  ban  sunsets 
in  16  years  should  in  no  way  be  inter- 
preted as  congresaional  intent  to 
resume  grazing  after  15  years.  It  is  my 
strong  belief  that  grazing  should  be  re- 
introduced only  if  the  land  managers 
believe  it  necessary  for  the  ecological 
health  of  the  riparian  area  and  only 
then  in  such  limited  areas  and  for 
such  limited  time  as  they  think  neces- 
sary. I  am  very  exdted  by  what  this 
experiment  will  teacdi  us  about  the 
natural  workings  of  a  desert  riparian 
ecoeystem. 

I  want  also  to  state,  however,  that  as 
the  Congress  oonsklerB  future  conser- 
vation areas  or  other  land  manage- 
ment proposals  it  should  consider 
grashig  separately  on  its  merits.  The 
moratorium  in  this  leglslaticm  should 
not  be  (x>nsidered  a  preoedmt 

There  are  three  current  c(Hnmercial 
activities  in  the  area.  All  of  them  are 
operating  under  (xmtracts  with  the 
former  private  landowner.  When  these 
contracts  expire,  the  BLM  intends  to 
move  all  of  them  out  of  the  area  and 
we  fully  support  that  intenti(m. 

Mr.  Spetker.  this  is  an  unusual  and 
especially  gratifying  piece  of  legisla- 
tion. It  is  not  often  that  the  BLM  ac- 
quires land  for  conservation  purposes. 
I  hope  that  the  experience  of  manag- 
ing the  San  Pedro  will  encourage  BLM 
to  do  more  to  protect  the  vast  ele- 
ments of  our  natural  heritage  that  it 
has  under  its  stewardship. 

Many  individuals  deserve  qiedal  rec- 
ognition for  their  woik  in  bringing  the 
protecticm  of  the  San  Pedro  to  this 
point.  Bill  Roe,  a  Tucson  conservation- 
ist who  has  done  so  much  to  preserve 
Arizona's  natural  heritage  through  his 
work  with  the  Nature  Ccmservancy. 
worked  hard  to  bring  the  San  Pedro  to 
the  attoation  of  State  and  Federal  of- 
ficials. And  Dean  Bibles,  the  Arizona 
State  director  of  the  BLM.  has  shown 
himself  to  be  a  public  servant  of  real 
vision  and  Imagination.  He  made  the 
acquisition  and  protection  of  this  area 
a  personal  priority  and  met  the  chal- 
lenge with  great  skill  and  deditattion. 


In  thanking  these  two  men.  I  wiah  to 
thank  all  the  private  dtlaens  and 
public  employees  in  Artaona  who  have 
woriced  so  hard  for  this  for  many 
years. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  ttiank  the 
entire  Arizona  delegation  tm  their 
steadfast  support  and  their  ooopera- 
tl(HL  It  is  a  pleasure  to  work  with 
them  on  iasues  such  as  thia. 

Mr.  MARLENEE.  Mr.  %>eaker,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker  I  rise  in  omditional 
support  of  HJl.  568,  a  bill  that  desig- 
nates i^proximately  48,707  acres  of 
BUI  land  in  Arizona  as  the  San  Pedro 
Naticmal  Conservatton  Area. 

Conservaticm  area  designations  are 
somewhat  rare— there  are  (mly  three 
areas  currently  designatecL  Under  thia 
designati<m  it  should  allow  us  to  main- 
tain the  basic  multU>le-use  manage- 
ment scheme. 

With  regard  to  the  San  Pedro  Area, 
two  issues  came  up  in  our  hearings, 
both  this  year  and  last,  which  are  of 
concern  to  me.  They  concern  me  be- 
cause they  restrict  multUDle  uses  in  the 
area. 

First,  the  bill  bans  grazing  for  15 
years.  Concern  was  raised  that  this 
might  set  a  precedent.  The  chairman 
has  attempted  to  clarify  this  in  the 
report  and  assure  all  cozuxmed  that 
the  ban  is  unique  to  the  San  Pedro 
Area. 

Concern  was  also  raised  that  re- 
stricting grazing  will,  in  fact,  ranove  a 
valuable  management  tool  from  the 
hands  of  the  professional  land  manag- 
ers. 

BLM  has  demonstrated  that  proper- 
ly managed  livestcx^k  grazing  is  com- 
patible with  Improving  riparian  areas 
In  a  niimber  of  cases.  Scnne  examples 
are  Pass  Creek  in  Colorado.  Bear 
CTreek  near  Prineville.  OR,  and  the 
middle  fork  of  the  Malheur  River  near 
Bums.  OR.  All  of  these  examples  in- 
volve grazing  which  is  conducted  in  a 
manner  to  allow  the  rUiarian  areas  to 
reestablish  and  maintJtln  healthy  con- 
ditions. 

The  San  Pedro  Area  may  have  cer- 
tain desired  characterlsttcs  that  have 
developed  under  the  Influence  of  live- 
stock grazing.  For  example,  many  rap- 
tors inhabiting  the  area  are  thought 
to  be  adapted  to  the  more  open  hunt- 
ing environment  which  has  possibly 
been  created  due  to  grazing.  Total  re- 
moval of  grazing  may  alter  that  envi- 
ronment to  the  detriment  of  some  q>e- 
des.  BLM  has  told  us  they  might 
expect  a  rf«>id  accumulatlcm  of  vegeta- 
tive structure,  composed  of  both  live 
vegetation,  as  well  as  that  left  over 
from  previous  years.  Such  rapid 
changes  would,  of  ooiuse.  benefit 
other  spedes.  but  the  Bureau  believes 
that  a  more  studied  approach  to  the 
management  of  this  area  would  be 
more  desirable. 
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and  far-reaching  iasue  fadng  public 
lands  designations  in  Ccmgress.  and  I 


before  the  House  with  the  committee    Is  our  Intention  that  the  area  should 
language    (xmtained    in    the    reoort    remain  acceasible. 
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be  QMd  u  a  maaace- 
tool  to  adilivt  eertain  multiple 
ofejeettrw.  Vtar  example,  the 
prafennoe  of  traitnc  animals 
YUiM  tram  MMon  to  Moaon.  By  estab- 
mbkm  tlw  ilttA  gnitaw  aeaMm.  oer- 
I  can  be  dapreeaed.  al- 
I  to  sain  a  competi- 
tive advantaae.  nie  density  of  plants 
that  reprodDoe  primailly  by  seeds  can 
be  Ipewawd  by  liiMtock  giaaing  after 
the  seedb  ilpcn.  Seed  beads  are  shat- 
tered and  seeds  tnmpled  into  the  soil 
tbey  bave  a  better  chance  for 
[  and  eatabliahment. 

DODstrated  else- 
irtMre  that  tlie  irowth  f wm  of  shrubs 
can  be  manlpalated  by  season  of  use 
and  taitenstty  of  giaiinc,  and  that  this 
can  afftnally  reeolt  in  greater  forage 
prodnetkn  to  lieneflt  larger  wUdllf  e 
mectos  dependent  upon  these  ahrube. 

D  laso 

Tbe  second  lanie  of  concern  to  me 
infoited  hunttng.  We  were  told  at  last 
year^  hearing  and  at  this  year's  that 
the  area  is  temporarily  dosed  to  all 
pobUe  access  untfl  the  currmt  leases 
expire  and  the  management  plan  Is 
complnted  Tbe  area  was  therefore 
closed  to  hunttng  aiKl  I  am  concerned 
that  this  ban  might  be  continued. 
Hofwever,  we  were  assured  that  when 
the  area  is  reopened,  hunting  may 
again  be  allowed. 

I  believe  that  is  the  intention  of  the 
dialiman.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
fiomi  AriBoojL 

Mr.  VDALL.  Mr.  %>eaker.  if  the  gen- 
tteman  wHl  yield,  that  is  oiu*  intention. 
We  stand  by  vrtiat  we  represmted  to 
the  gentleman  earlier. 

Mr.  MARLENEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  clarifying 
that  point. 

■nie  management  plan  will  address 
this  issue.  We  have  also  been  assured 
that  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Arizona 
wIU  continue  to  apply.  With  these  as- 
I  do  not  believe  hunting  is 


If  it  should  be  an  Issue,  it  Is  my  hope 
that  the  committee  would  revisit  that 
area  and  address  that  with  some  over- 
sitfit  hearings. 

I  do  stm  have  reservations  concern- 
ing the  graaing  ban.  but  I  do  not 
intend  to  oppose  the  bilL  I  believe  the 
Arlnna  delegation  has  worked  hard  to 
accommodate  all  parties  and  I  req>ect 
the  gentleman  In  whoae  district  the 
area  Ues  and  the  author  of  the  bill, 
the  gentleman  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
KosjB].  It  is  also  my  understanding 
that  the  neweet  member  of  the  delega- 
tion, the  gentleman  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
RaoBBB]  also  supports  the  compromise 
as  does  the  entire  House  delegatiozL 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  distinguished 
Oenatow  from  Arlaona  will  further  ad- 
dress the  (luestion  of  gracing  and  that 
a  compromise  UU  wm  become  law. 

I  would  ask  the  gentleman  from  Ari- 
Qir.  Kolbb]  if  he  would  respond 


to  a  question  regarding  hunting,  and  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Ariaona. 

Mr.  KOI2E.  Yea.  I  would. 

Mr.  MARLENEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  Is  It 
tho  IntMition.  and  the  author's  Inten- 
ttoo.  that  the  State  of  Arlaona  set  the 
laws  regarding  hunting  in  that  conser- 
vation area? 

Mr.  KOlBEi.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gen- 
tleman firom  Montana  Is  correct  in  his 
earlier  colloquy  with  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  committee. 

It  Is  our  intention  that  the  laws  of 
the  State  of  Arlaona  with  regard  to 
hunting  would  apply. 

Hie  gentleman  Is  correct  In  his 
statonent  that  at  the  moment  the 
land  has  been  closed  to  hunting  and  to 
all  iiccess  simply  because  there  are  not 
sufficient  personnel  nor  any  direction 
as  to  how  this  land  ought  to  be  man- 
aged and  so  forth.  It  Is  on  a  vfery  tem- 
porary basis  that  It  has  rimply  been 
closed  for  all  purposes,  but  it  is  our  in- 
tentlmi  that  hunting  consistent  with 
the  laws  of  the  State  of  Arlaona  would 
uptiy.  Obviously,  if  some  parts  of  this 
area  would  be  used  for  an  R.V.  iMurk  or 
outdo<»-  camping  paik,  then  hunting 
In  those  areas  would  not  apply. 

Mr.  MARLENEE.  Mr.  I^peaker.  I 
again  commend  the  gentleman  from 
Arisona  [Mr.  Kolbx]  who  Is  the 
author  of  this  bill  and  the  entire  dele- 
gation. Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  MARLENEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yleki  4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Arisona  [Mr.  Kolbx]. 

Mr.  KOLBE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
quite  pleased  and  honored  that  the 
Hoose  has  taken  such  rapid  action  on 
this  particular  legislation.  In  particu- 
lar. I  want  to  thank  the  chairman  of 
the  committee,  my  colleague,  Mr. 
Udall,  the  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee, Mr.  VsHTO,  and  the  ranking 
Republican  member,  Bfr.  Mabuerxx. 
for  their  support.  I  also  want  to  ex- 
press my  aiK>reclatlon  to  the  rest  of 
the  Arizona  delegation,  for  the  coop- 
eration and  assistance  they've  shown 
on  this  issue. 

This  is  a  very  progressive  bill.  Mr. 
Speaker.  It  is  the  product  of  countless 
hours  of  discussion  and  work  in  the 
field  and  on  the  groimd  in  Arizona. 
The  Bureau  of  Land  Management 
worked  closely  with  the  Arizona  con- 
gressioiud  delegation,  and  with  oiu- 
constituendes.  through  public  hear- 
ing* and  meetings,  to  develop  an  ap- 
proach  to  management  of  this  area 
that  befits  its  beauty  and  value. 

This  approach,  and  the  public  in- 
volvement in  the  process,  made  the 
work  of  the  delegation  that  much 
easier  when  it  came  time  to  Introduce 
this  legislation  In  the  99th  Congress. 
This  bill  sailed  through  the  House  last 
year,  but  basically  ran  out  of  time  in 
the  Senate,  thus  requiring  our  reintro- 
duction  of  the  identical  bill  this  year. 
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Some  may  quibble  about  specific, 
symbolfc  provlslonB  of  this  biU.  Such 
debate  does  not  do  Justice  to  the 
actual  substance  of  the  legislation. 
The  administration  has  Indicated  over- 
all support  for  the  designation  of  the 
San  Pedro  Riparian  National  Conser- 
vation Area,  but  has  expressed  opposi- 
tion to  the  bUl  based  on  five  provi- 
sions. 

First,  they  oppoee  the  Inclusion  of  a 
15-year  prohibition  on  new  grazing 
penults  In  the  area.  There  are  no  graz- 
ing permits  currently  let  in  the  area, 
and  the  only  permitted  use  of  cows  at 
this  time  is  based  on  a  general  use  con- 
tract left  over  from  the  private  owners 
of  this  land.  The  BLM  Intends  to 
honor  lihis  contract  through  1987.  at 
which  time  it  will  not  be  renewed. 

The  BLM  Is  concerned  that  this  pro- 
vision sets  a  precedent  for  use  on 
public  lands.  I  think  the  language  in 
the  committee  report  rebuts  that  con- 
tention quite  welL  The  report  states  in 
part: 

The  committee's  acti<ni  la  not  Intended  to 
have  any  direct  effect  on  the  Mtanlnlstratlon 
of  Bliil  lands  generally.  Furthermore,  the 
ooDunlttee  notes  that  there  is  no  seneral 
body  of  law  or  regulation  governing  the 
manageiaent  of  BUi  conaemtlon  areas 
and  therefore  the  committee,  in  considering 
any  proposals  for  designating  additional 
such  areas,  intends  to  examine  each  on  Ita 
own  merits  and  tailor  the  management  di- 
rectives soocnrdlnc  to  its  own  needs. 

The  BLM  objects  to  the  prohibition 
on  energy  and  geothermal  resource 
leasing  In  the  area.  There  Is  no  signifi- 
cant geothermal  or  energy  resource  in 
the  ares  for  which  leasing  could  take 
place.  The  BLM  objection  Is  symbolic 
In  nature,  groundless,  and  irrelevant 
to  this  strip  of  land. 

The  BLM  objects  to  the  restrictions 
on  the  use  of  motorized  vehicles  to 
aUow  olf-road  use  if  the  management 
plan  determines  such  use  to  be  appro- 
priate. I've  been  there.  I've  seen  the 
damage  of  off -road  vehicles  and  I  can 
guarantee  you  that  it  Is  inappropriate. 
The  langiuge  of  the  bill  does  give  the 
BLM  dkcretion  in  this  area.  The  bOl 
restricts  motorized  vehicle  use  to  roads 
designated  by  the  BLM  for  such  use. 
That  should  be  more  than  sufficient. 

The  BLM  objects  to  the  "unneces- 
sarily burdensome  reporting  require- 
ments." In  my  brief  time  on  the  Frni,  i 
haven't  seen  a  bill  with  reporting  re- 
quirements yet  that  wasn't  objected  to 
because  of  the  unnecessary  burden. 
This  Is  s  trivial  Issue. 

And  finally,  the  BLM  seeks  language 
in  the  bill  to  state  that  the  necessary 
water  rights  wiU  be  puirsued  under 
State  water  appropriation  laws.  Let 
me  confirm  for  you  today,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, that  according  to  Dean  Bibles.  Ari- 
zona State  director  of  the  Arizona 
Bureau  of  Land  Management,  that  the 
necessary  water  rights  are  being  pur- 
sued under  State  water  appropriation 
law.  This  Is  perhaps  the  most  complex 


and  far-reaching  iasue  facing  public 
lands  designations  in  Congress,  and  I 
believe  my  colleague.  Mr.  Ktl.  has 
some  insight  on  this  issue  to  share. 

The  intent  of  the  sponsors  with 
regard  to  the  issues  of  grazing  and 
water  rights  has  been  expressed  quite 
clearly,  so  I  believe  the  concerns  ex- 
pressed by  the  Bureau  of  Land  Man- 
agonent  are  unfounded.  I'm  proud  to 
be  associated  with  this  legislation,  and 
I'm  enormously  grateful  to  all  those 
individuals,  bi  Washington  and  in  Ari- 
zona, who  have  contributed  to  this 
effort 

No  legacy  we  leave  to  our  children  Is 
more  important  than  the  legacy  of  our 
natural  heritage.  A  vote  in  favor  of 
this  bill  today  Is  a  vote  to  enhance  the 
inheritance  of  our  future  generations. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  iirge  the  Monbers  of 
this  body  to  pass  this  bill  today— and 
to  send  a  message  to  the  other  body 
that  the  people  of  Arizona  want  this 
bill  made  law.     

Mr.  MARLENEE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
jrield  3  minutes  to  our  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
Rhodss].  who  Is  one  of  those  who 
helped  put  the  bill  together. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  this  time  to 
me. 

I  rise,  of  course.  In  support  of  HJt. 
508.  the  San  Pedro  Ripuian  National 
Conservation  Area  legislation. 

I  want  to  thank  and  congratulate 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
committee,  the  gentleman  from  Arizo- 
na [Mr.  Udall]  and  the  author  of  the 
legislation,  my  friend  and  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
Kolbx]  .  In  whose  congressional  district 
this  very  wonderful,  natural  treasure 
Ues. 

I  do  not  Intend  to  repeat  the  words 
of  the  chairman  and  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona  [Mr.  Kolbx]  concerning 
the  importance  of  preservation  of  this 
area  for  us  and  for  future  generations. 
Those  words  were  eloquently  spoken 
and  I  certainly  associate  myself  with 
them. 

I  do  want  my  fellow  Members  of  the 
House  to  know  that  I  Initially  did  have 
some  serious  concerns  and  reserva- 
tions about  the  portion  of  the  bill  that 
relates  to  the  moratorium  on  grazing 
for  the  first  15  years  of  the  life  of  the 
legislation. 

I  have  carefxilly  reviewed  and 
worlced  on  the  language  that  has  been 
incorporated  in  the  committee  report. 
I  am  satisfied  that  that  language 
makes  very  clear  that  it  is  the  Intent 
of  the  committee  and  ultimately  the 
intent  of  Congress  that  this  grazing 
moratorium  Is  unique  to  this  legisla- 
tion. It  is  not  intended  to  and  does  not 
establish  a  precedent  for  grazing 
moratoriums  in  other  similar  legisla- 
tion that  may  come  before  the  House 
in  the  future. 

I  am  prepared  enthusiastically  to 
support  the  bill  as  it  currently  comes 


before  the  Hotise  with  the  committee 
language  contained  in  the  report 
which  is  likewise  in  the  House. 

This  Is  an  extremely  important  piece 
of  legislation,  not  only  for  Arizona, 
but  for  the  country  as  a  whole  and  I 
am  proud  to  be  associated  with  it.  I 
wholeheartedly  urge  the  support  of 
my  colleagues  for  this  piece  of  legisla- 
tion. 

D  1300 

Itx.  MARLENEEL  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona  [Mr.  Ktl]. 

BCr.  KYL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  In  sup- 
port of  Hit.  608.  the  bill  to  establish 
the  San  Pedro  Riparian  Natitmal  Con- 
servation Area  in  Cochise  County.  AZ. 

The  State  of  Arizona  is  home  to  a 
wide  range  of  environmental  treasures, 
from  the  Orand  Canyon  and  the  rich 
forests  in  the  north  and  east,  to  the 
red  rocks  of  Sedona.  and  the  beautiful 
central  and  southern  deserts.  The  San 
Pedro  in  the  south  is  yet  another  of 
Arizona's  many  treasures. 

The  30-mlle-long  corridor  along  the 
San  Pedro  which  Is  affected  by  this 
particular  measure  is  a  unique  ripari- 
an habitat  with  over  200  species  of 
birds.  120  archaeological  and  historical 
sites,  and  9  vertebrate  fossil  sites.  We 
are  fortunate  to  be  able  to  take  the 
steps  today  to  preserve  it.  And.  in  fact, 
we  ought  to  seize  the  opportunity  to 
act.  especially  when  we  can  minimize 
adverse  impacts  on  other  xises. 

This  legislation  was  brought  about 
as  a  result  of  much  hard  woik  and  co- 
operation among  the  members  of  the 
Arizona  delegation,  the  committee, 
and  Interested  parties  in  the  State. 
The  delegation  worked  especially  hard 
to  reach  an  acceptable  compromise  on 
grazing. 

The  bill  does  not  speak  to  the  Issue 
of  water  rights,  and  that  concerned  me 
at  first.  Silence  on  this  Issue  means 
that  the  courts  might  infer  a  Federal 
reserve  water  right  for  the  conserva- 
tion area.  I  would  have  preferred  that 
Congress  q>eak  to  the  iasue  up  front. 
However,  after  a  thorough  investiga- 
tion, it  does  not  iu>pear  that  anyone's 
rights  will  be  Jeopardized  by  any  re- 
served right  that  might  be  created  as  a 
result  of  this  particular  bill;  and,  in 
any  event,  any  such  right  must  be  es- 
tablished In  the  ongoing  Oila  River  ad- 
judication where  we  are  informed  a 
claim  has  been  made. 

There  are  several  other  issues  which 
deserve  attention.  The  bill  restricts 
motorized  vehicles  to  designated  roads, 
and  that  is  as  it  should  be.  However, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  remains 
free  to  designate  which  roadways  can 
be  used  by  motorized  traffic.  We  be- 
lieve he  should  and  will  ensure  that 
adequate  roadways  are  designated  to 
guarantee  public  access  to  the  conser- 
vation area.  As  a  cosponsor  of  HJl. 
508, 1  can  assure  my  colleagues  that  it 


Is  our  intention  that  the  area  should 
remain  accessible. 

Similarly,  the  St  David  Irrigation 
District  requires  access  to  the  area  to 
continue  to  m^intAin  its  damsite  and 
receive  water  from  the  San  Pedro 
under  rights  established  bade  In  the 
1800's.  The  BLM  has  indicated  no  ob- 
jection to  St  David's  access  for  that 
purpose.  Therefore,  it  Is  also  our  in- 
tention that  St.  David  have  that  abili- 
ty to  maintain  its  damsite. 

This  bill  protects  a  valuable  natural 
resource  for  Arizomms  and  all  Ameri- 
cans, while  at  the  same  time  protect- 
ing the  needs  of  those  with  existing  bi- 
terests.  As  a  cosponsor  of  the  bill.  I 
hope  the  House  will  approve  it 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  Just  want  to  io<n 
my  chairman,  the  genttemsn  from  Artmna,  in 
expressing  strong  support  for  ttiis  most  meri- 
torious bill.  As  has  been  mentioned,  this  t)H  is 
identical  to  one  whicti  the  Interior  Commmee 
reported  and  the  House  passed  in  the  last 
Congress,  with  wide  Upartsan  support 

Mr.  UOALi,  Mr.  KoiBE.  and  other  members 
of  the  Arizona  deiegstion  have  talten  the  lead- 
ership on  this  matter  and  they  have  achieved 
a  very  sound  tMH.  It  would  provide  for  the  des- 
ignation and  protection  of  a  most  valuable  ri- 
parian area.  In  a  part  of  the  Unitad  States 
where  water  is  priceless.  Designation  of  ttw 
area  would  also  give  the  Bureau  of  Land  Man- 
agement a  proper  mandate  for  management 
of  the  natural,  scisntific,  cultural  and  other  r»- 
sources  snd  values  of  ttw  srea. 

Mr.  Speaker,  passage  of  this  bW  today  wiH 
enable  the  Senate  to  consider  it  in  a  timsly 
fashion,  and  I  am  confident  that  in  this  Corv 
grass  ttiey  will  be  able  to  compisfto  action  and 
dear  the  way  for  the  biU  to  become  law.  I  urge 
all  Members  to  vote  for  passage  of  this  exoei- 
lentbill. 

Mr.  BCARLENEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  dose  by  saying  only  that  I  hope 
my  colleagues  wUl  support  the  legisla- 
tion and  again  I  commend  our  great 
chairman,  the  gentleman  from  the 
State  of  Arizona  [Mr.  Udall],  for  his 
work  in  addressing  the  concerns  of 
various  grouiis  and  individuals  with 
this  legislation. 

BCr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  further  re- 
quests for  time,  and  I  yield  back  the 
balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
my  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Mon- 
tana, for  the  kind  remarics.  and  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
McCuBOT).  The  question  Is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  frran 
Arizona  [Mr.  Udall]  that  the  House 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill, 
H  Jt.  508.  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  blU, 
as  amended,  was  passed. 

The  title  of  the  bill  was  amended  so 
as  to  read:  "A  bill  to  establish  the  San 
Pedro  Riparian  National  Conservation 
Area  in  Cochise  Coimty,  AZ,  In  order 
to  assiu%  the  protection  of  the  ripari- 
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an.  wadUfe.  ArebeOloclnl,  paleonto- 
lodeal.  wlnntlflr,  eoltunl.  education- 
al, and  recireational  reaounea  of  the 
araa,  and  for  other  pur- 


to  reoonaider  was  laid  on 


A 
tbe  table. 


Of OW  WmTE  WKEK 

Mr.  DTMAUiT.  Mr.  I^Maker.  I  aak 
unaidmoiia  eonaent  that  the  Commlt- 
tea  on  Foat  OfXIee  and  Civil  Serdoe  be 
diadiavaed  from  further  oonalderaOon 
o<  ttaa  Joint  reaolutkm  (H.J.  Rea.  122) 
to  dariinate  the  week  beginning  July 
U.  INT.  aa  "8BOW  White  We^"  and 
aA  fbr  ita  Immartlate  oonaideration. 

The  Oerk  read  the  tiUe  of  the  Joint 


Hie  SFKAKKR  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Dunaa).  la  there  objection  to  the  re- 
qoaat  of  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia? 

Mra.  MORXLLA.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
aeiilm  the  rltfit  to  object,  I  do  not 
object,  but  almidy  would  like  to  Inform 
the  Aniae  that  the  minority  has  no 
objeetlaoa  to  the  leglalaUon  now  being 


r,  under  my  reeerration.  I 
yield  to  tbe  gentleman  from  California 
Dfr.  MoonBAD],  who  is  the  chief 
iponaor  of  Iloiuae  Jcdnt  Resolution  122. 
to  daaignatir  the  wedi  beginning  July 
IS.  IMT.  aa  "Boom  White  Week." 

Mr.  MOORHBAD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Snow  White  Week  celebrates  the  50th 
anntvemry  of  the  Walt  Disney  classic 
"Snow  White  and  the  Seven  Dwarfs." 
an  animated  f eature-lmgth  fOm  which 
eatabUahed  a  new  goue  of  motion  pic- 
tnrea. 

In  1937.  Snow  White  made  film  his- 
tory hf  doing  what  no  other  fUm  had 
ever  done  before— telling  a  timeless 
story  of  good  and  evU,  Joy  and  sorrow, 
fear  and  triumph— through  feature- 
length  animatiiyn 

Within  S  months,  the  film  had  en- 
tranced an  audience  of  20  million  view- 
en  and  waa  known  as  Disney's  master- 
piece. Winner  of  a  special  Academy 
Award,  the  film  is  still  the  crown  Jewel 
of  aU  Dianey  animated  masterpieces. 

As  part  of  the  yearlong  celebration. 
Skiow  White  wHl  be  released  in  up  to 
2,000  theaters  throughout  North 
America  and  a  global  release  In  more 
than  40  countries  including  the 
UJELSJL  and  China. 

In  a  nuve  general  way.  the  legisla- 
tion oonmiemorates  the  film  Industry, 
an  industry  that  Is  uniquely  American: 
an  induatry  that  thrives  throughout 
my  southern  California  district. 
Dianey  Studios,  after  a  short  slumber, 
is  again  robust  and  brimming  with 
inuglnBtlon. 

Mr.  ftxaker,  much  of  the  talk  on 
Cairttol  Hill  these  days  is  of  the  trade 
defldt  I  would  like  to  note  that  one 
induatry  irtiieh  makes  a  substantial 
oontribution  to  the  positive  side  of  the 
trade  ledger  is  the  movie  industry. 


ThU  is  eqwdally  true  of  Dianey  as  it 
releases  throughout  the  world,  cas- 
settes of  its  long  string  of  world- 
famous  daasica. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  thank  the 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
CeiKus  and  Population  for  his  h^ 
and  guidance  on  this  matter.  I  also 
want  to  thank  my  colleagues  who  sup- 
ported this  legislation. 

Mrs.  MORELLA.  BCr.  Speaker,  I 
withdraw  my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
genUeman  from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Joint  resolution, 
as  follows: 

HJ.Rb.132 

Whereas  Wslt  Disney  releued  his  cIssbIc 
fOm  "Snow  White  and  the  Seven  Dwarfs" 
fifty  yean  ago,  on  December  21. 1937; 

Whereas  "Snow  White  and  the  Seven 
Dwvfs"  marked  a  milestone  In  motion  pic- 
ture history  as  the  first  full-length  animat- 
ed feature  film; 

Whereas  the  art  of  animation  reached  ex- 
dtiiis  new  heights  with  "Snow  White  and 
the  Seven  Dwarfs"; 

Whereas  for  the  more  than  760  artists 
who  woAed  on  the  film.  "Snow  White  and 
the  Seven  Dwarfs"  was  a  labw  of  love; 

Whereas  the  movie  soundtrack  album  for 
"Snew  White  and  the  Seven  Dwarfs"  was 
the  first  original  soundtrack  recording  ever 
released; 

Whereas  "Snow  White  and  the  Seven 
Dwarfs"  set  a  new  standard  for  tbe  integra- 
tion of  musical  numbers  with  action  scenes 
In  a  movie  musical; 

Whereas  "Snow  White  and  the  Seven 
Dwarfs"  was  dted  for  a  special  Academy 
Award  as  "a  significant  screen  Innovation 
whish  lias  charmed  millions  and  pioneered  a 
great  new  entertainment  field  for  the 
motion  picture  cartoon":  and 

Whereas  "Snow  White  and  the  Seven 
Dwwfs"  has  delighted  the  hearts  of  people 
of  aU  ages  throughout  the  world  for  the 
past  fifty  years  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Rmolved  bit  the  Senate  and  Hotue  of  Rep- 
retetUative*  of  the  United  Statet  of  America 
in  Congreu  o—enMed,  That  the  week  be- 
ginning July  13,  1987,  Is  designated  as 
"Snew  White  Week",  and  the  President  Is 
autlioriaed  and  requested  to  issue  a  procla- 
mation calling  upon  the  people  of  the 
United  States  to  celebrate  the  week  with  »p- 
proorlate  ceremonies  and  activities. 

The  Joint  resolution  was  ordered  to 
be  engrossed  and  read  a  third  time, 
was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


I  GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  DYMALLY.  hSx.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
reviae  and  extend  their  remarks  on 
House  Joint  Resolution  122.  the  Joint 
resolution  Just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


COMUUNICATION  FROM  THE 
CtiERK  OF  THE  HOUSE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  House  the  following  com- 
municatton  from  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  of  Representatives: 

WASHiiraioii.  DC, 
'  March  23.  1987. 

Hon.  Jm  WanoR, 

The   SptUker,    Houae    of   Repmentativea, 
Waahtngton,  DC. 
DSAB  Mb.  Sfsskbs:  Pursuant  to  the  per- 
miasini  granted  in  Clause  6  of  Rule  in  of 
the  Rules  of  the  VJB.  House  of  Representa- 
tlvea,  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  a  sealed 
envekve  received  from  the  White  Houae  at 
4:46  pjn.  on  Monday.  March  33,  1987  and 
said  to  oontatn  a  message  from  the  Preal- 
dent    whereby    he    transmits    the    Tenth 
Annual  Seport  of  the  National  Institute  of 
Building  Sciences. 
With  gfeat  reject.  I  am. 
Sincerely  yours. 

DOHMAU  K.  AKDKBaOH. 

Clerk,  Hotue  of  RepmentaHvea. 


TENTH  ANNUAL  REPORT  OP 
THE  NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  OP 
BUILpINO  SCIENCES— MESSAGE 
FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE 
XTNTTED  STATES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  House  the  following  mes- 
sage from  the  President  of  the  United 
States;  which  was  read  and,  together 
with  the  acoompanjring  papers,  with- 
out objection,  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking.  Finance  and  Urban 
Affairs: 

(For  message,  see  proceedings  of  the 
Senate  of  yesterday.  Monday.  Bfarch 
23, 1987,  at  page  S3691). 
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GENE  AND  JACKIE  AUTRY. 
HUMANITARIANS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
DARSSir).  Under  a  previous  order  of 
the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  McCahslcss]  is  recognized 
for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  McCANDLESS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
April  7.  1987,  Gene  Autry  and  his  wife 
Jackie  will  be  honored  as  the  recipi- 
ents of  the  Coachella  Valley  Humani- 
tarian Award  for  1987  at  a  ceremony 
in  Rancho  Mirage.  CA.  I  am  honored 
to  say  that  the  Autrys  are  my  constit- 
uents. However,  in  a  larger  sense,  the 
Autrys  are  constituents  of  all  my  col- 
leagues, by  virtue  of  their  imffciung 
sense  of  helpfulness  and  kindness  to 
all  they  meet. 

Mention  Gene  Autry's  name  virtual- 
ly anyw(here.  and  many  images  come 
to  mind:  the  legendary  cowboy  and 
singer;  a  serious  baseball  fan.  who 
owns  the  California  Angels:  a  hotelier, 
and  a  person  whose  reputation  spells 
trust  and  integrity.  However,  closer  to 
home,  tlie  name  of  Gene  Autry  also 
means  the  beneficiaries  of  his  many 
activltiea  and  personal   involvement: 


The  Boys  Club  of  Palm  Springs,  the 
United  Way  of  the  Desert,  the  Elsen- 
hower Medical  Center,  the  Pathfinder 
Ranch,  the  Bob  Hope  Cultural  Center, 
Shrlner  of  the  year,  and  the  Desert 
HospitaL 

His  wife,  Jackie,  who  was  a  vice 
president  of  Security  Pacific  Bank 
before  her  marriage  to  Gene,  has  also 
been  Involved  in  numerous  local  chari- 
table endeavors  for  many  years.  Sbt 
has  been  notably  involved  in  efforts  to 
assist  the  C(«nmunity  Blood  Bank 
(she  is  the  past  president);  the  United 
Way  of  the  Desert,  the  American  Red 
Cross,  and  the  Eisenhower  Medical 
Center  Auxiliary.  At  the  present  time, 
she  is  a  trustee  and  treasurer  for  the 
Eisenhower  Medical  Center,  and  is 
deeply  involved  in  many  other  local 
service  organizations  along  with  her 
husband. 

Theirs  is  a  powerftil  partnership, 
filled  with  talent,  resources,  and  a  sin- 
cere desire  to  help  others.  I  am  proud 
to  know  them,  and  invite  my  col- 
leagues to  Join  me  in  thanking  them, 
and  to  congratulate  Gene  and  Jackie 
Autry  on  this  Important  occasion. 


SAVE  THE  MINORITY  BUSINESS 
DEHTELOPMENT  AGENCY 

The  SPEAKISi  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Maryland  [Mr.  Mrum]  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  MFUME.  Mr.  Speaker,  today, 
along  with  13  of  my  colleagues.  I  am 
Introducing  a  bill  to  establish  the  Mi- 
nority Business  Development  Adminis- 
tration in  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce, and  to  clarify  the  relationship 
between  such  administration  and  the 
Small  Business  Administration  [SBAl. 

The  Minority  Business  Development 
Agency  [MBDA],  formerly  the  Office 
of  Minority  Busiiiess  Enterprise,  was 
established  by  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce In  1969  pursuant  to  Executive 
Order  11458.  The  MBDA  was  created 
in  response  to  the  msny  inherent 
functional  problems  In  our  national 
economy  that  severely  restrain  efforts 
undertaken  by  the  minority  bxislness 
community  to  obtain  full  access  to  re- 
sources and  markets.  The  MBDA's 
purpose  is  to  coordinate  and  Imple- 
moit.  with  other  Federal  agencies, 
specially  designed  programs  to  con- 
tribute to  the  establishment,  preserva- 
tion, and  strengthening  of  minority 
business  enterprises. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  would  be  an  absurd 
conjecture  to  suggest  that  the  prob- 
lems which  necessitated  establishment 
of  the  MBDA  in  1969  no  longer  pose  a 
threat  to  the  very  existence  of  minori- 
ty buslneas.  The  need  for  legislation  to 
codify  authority  for  the  MBDA  within 
the  Department  of  Commerce  has 
never  been  more  critical  in  light  of 
recent  attempts  by  this  administration 
to  eliminate  the  SBA.  Additionally, 
this  proposal  makes  infinitely  more 


sense  than  the  administrations  propos- 
al to  transfer  the  agency  to  the  Small 
Business  Administration  which  serves 
mostly  nonmlnority  oompanlea.  Fur- 
ther, the  current  authority  vested  in 
SBA  prohibits  it  from  assisting  many 
minority  business  enterprises  which 
are  now  being  served  by  the  MBDA 
additionally  the  objectives  of  the 
Mm^A  clearly  fall  within  prescribed 
fimctions  and  authorities  of  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce. 

The  primary  rationale  offered  by 
the  administration  for  tranaferring 
MBDA's  numagemmt  functions  and 
technical  assistance  programs  to  SBA 
Is  to  reduce  duplicative  functions  of 
the  two  agencies.  I  m«.tTit.mtw  that  this 
Is  a  totally  fallacious  argument  and 
that  MBDA  and  SBA  have  distinctly 
different  program  misBi(His  and  objec- 
tives. 

Consider  these  few  key  MBDA  pro- 
grams which  are  not  duplicative  of 
SBA  efforts,  yet  vital  to  the  growth 
and  development  of  minority  business: 

First,  MBDA  operates  its  Minority 
Business  Development  Center  assist- 
ance program  through  private  big 
eight  firms  and  business  management 
firms  with  expertise  in  managonent, 
maiketing,  procuranent.  financial, 
and  technical  assistance.  SBA,  on  the 
other  hand,  operates  its  Small  Busi- 
ness Development  Centers  throxigh 
colleges  and  universities  for  research 
purposes  and  has  no  q>eciallzed  assist- 
anoe  for  minority  firms. 

Second.  MBDA  assists  minority  en- 
trepreneurs to  own  and  control 
medium  and  large  businesses  tluvugh 
the  acquisition  of  companies  in  areas 
such  as  manufacturing,  high-technolo- 
gy industries,  telecommimlcations, 
energy,  and  transportation.  SBA 
offers  no  comparable  assistance  for 
minority  entrepreneurs  pursuing  busi- 
ness acquisitions. 

Third.  BCBDA  assists  In  generating 
new  business  opportxmlties  for  minori- 
ty firms  with  Fortune  500  comupanles 
and  other  major  corporations  through 
supplier  development  programs.  SBA 
offers  no  private  sector  program  for 
minority  firms. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  this  administration  is 
truly  Interested  In  reducing  duplica- 
tive fimctions  In  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. I  would  suggest  they  begin  by 
looking  at  the  Department  of  Defense 
procurement  program,  which  is 
fraught  with  duplication.  Moreover,  if 
the  administration  is  truly  Interested 
in  aihandng  services  to  minority  busi- 
nesses, I  would  further  suggest  that 
they  put  aside  the  erroneous  argu- 
ments used  to  support  the  MBDA/ 
SBA  transfer  and  support  the  more 
logical  approach  embodied  in  this  bilL 
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Representative  ^nillam  Clay. 

Representative  John  Conyers. 

Representative  Ronald  Dellums. 

Representative  ICervyn  Dymally. 

Representative  Floyd  nake. 


Representative 
Representative 
Representative 
Representative 
Representative 
Representative 
Representative 
Representative 


Augustus  HawUxM. 
Chailes  Hayea. 
Mickey  Leland. 
John  Lewis. 
Ous  Savage. 
Stephen  solan. 
Oeorge  Wortley. 
Cardias  Conins. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  address  the  House,  following  the 
legislative  program  and  any  fecial 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Member  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  McCAinnas)  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remaiks  •nA  include 
extraneous  material:) 

Mr.  Paasis.  for  60  minutes,  on  April 
2. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  i«- 
quest  of  Mr.  Mroia)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remaiks  snd  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  Amnnmo.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  MraMx,  for  5  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remarks  was 
granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  ICr.  McCahslxss)  and  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  CoHTK. 

Mr.  Hastkrt. 

Mr.  SoLOMon. 

Mr.  GnjtAH  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  SuuMWAT  In  two  instances. 

Mr.  Coats. 

Idr.  HxTLsr. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  i«- 
quest  of  Mr.  Mfdmx)  snd  to  include 
extraneous  matter) 

Mr.  Kn.na«, 

Mr.  MixKXA. 

Mr.  LiPiHSKi. 

Idrs.  KsmixLLT. 

Mr.  RoK. 

Mr.  Fascsll. 

Mr.  MBAgMT 

Mr.  BXBMAH. 

Mr.  Gray  of  Pennsylvania. 
Mr.  GuABiHi. 
Mr.  CoxLHO. 
Mr.  Darddi. 
Mr.  PAiraTTA. 


SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
REFERRED 

Joint  resolutions  of  the  Senate  of 
the  following  titles  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and.  under  the 
rule,  referred  as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  6.  Joint  resolution  designating 
June  14.  1987.  as  "Baltic  Freedom  DaT';  to 
the  (Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  and  the 
Committee  on  Poet  Office  and  CtvO  Servloe. 

S.J.  Res.  18.  Joint  resolution  to  authortae 
and  request  the  President  to  issue  a  procla- 
mation designating  June  1  through  June  7. 
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IMT.  M 


-MtttaBij  -nuam  weak":  to  tiw 
oniM  and  CMl  8en1oe. 
to 


ai.lM7. 
IT.  IMT.  M  "Na- 
ioUmm  WMk***  to 
Otfloe  and  OvQ 


8yJ.  Raa.  U.  JMnt  raaolotlan  deatgnaHng 
ttw  «Mk  «(  Mkj  10.  IMT.  aroash  Majr  16. 
IWT.  M  "OlBttaBal  Mtol  Aleoliol  Syndrome 
Aaanma  WaaT*:  to  ttie  Oommtttoa  on 

Pint  Off*"^  ""*  ^*'**  W*'  ■!"■- 

8J.  Raa.  H.  Jokit  naolntfan  daaltnatlm 
ttM  «aak  «<  MV  10;  UOT.  Umucb  May  10. 
Utl,  M  Ifattonal  Oataoporoali  Praventton 
Waak  of  vmer-,  to  ttw  Ooamtttoe  on  Boat 
OCflea  and  CMl  Swtae. 

BJ.  Raa.  IT.  JWitt  waointion  to  darignat** 
ttM  parted  wwimannlng  on  May  S.  1907.  and 
\  OB  MV  10.  lOtT,  aa  •^(ational  OUo- 
I  PravanttoB  Week'^.  to  ttw 
■k  OCtlee  and  Ctra  Senrloe. 
10.  Joint  naotatton  to  deaicnate 
I  of  April  liOT.  aa  "National  Oilld 
lonth'^  to  tlw  OoDimtt- 
i  OtBtm  and  Ctffl  Serrloe. 
00.  Joint  naoliitlon  to  auttutriae 
i  to  pndalm  the  laat  Friday  of 
Ifetlanal  Aitar  Day";  to  the 
I  OB  Poat  Qflloa  and  CM!  Serviee. 
04.  Joint  reaolutlan  to  dealKnat,<i 
aa  "CMder  Americana  Month":  to 


the  CoouBittae  on  Poat  Otfloe  and  CtvO 
Serrioe. 

S.J.  ReiL  70.  Joint  raaolution  oommwno- 
ratlM  the  40th  annlveraary  of  the  Marahall 
plan:  to  the  Oonunlttee  on  Poat  Office  and 
CtvS  Serrloe. 

&J.  Rea.  74.  Joint  reaolutian  to  rteelgnatf 
the  month  of  May.  1907  aa  "National 
Canoer  Inatituto  Month":  to  the  Committee 
on  Poat  Otfloe  and  CtvQ  Servioe. 

S.J.  Rea.  04.  Joint  reaolution  to  rtneitnatft 
October  1907  aa  "National  Down  Syndrome 
Month";  to  the  Committee  im  Poat  Otfloe 
and  Ctrfl  Serrloe. 

SJ.  Rea.  OS.  Joint  reaolution  to  «ieelgnate 
the  portod  commendng  on  Aucuat  t,  1907, 
and  endinc  on  Auguat  0.  1907,  aa  "Intema- 
tlonal  Special  Olympica  We^"  and  to  dea- 
ignate  Auguat  S.  1067.  aa  "International 
Spedal  Olympica  Day";  to  the  Committee 
on  Poat  Office  and  CivQ  Servioe. 


procrama.  and  for  maaa  tranaportation  pro- 
grama,  to  expand  and  improve  the  reloca- 
tion aaaiatance  program,  and  for  other  pur- 


ADJOX7RNMENT 

Mr.  MFDME.  Mr.  I^Teaker,  I  move 
thst  th«  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  aocord- 
iDgly  (ot  1  o'clock  and  16  minutes 
pan.)  the  House  adjourned  imtil  to- 
morrow, Wednesday,  March  25.  at  2 
pju. 


BJ. 

tlM 


&J. 

tlM] 

AprflUOTi 


BJ. 
MajlOOT, 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  fnxn  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration,  reported 
that  that  committee  had  examined 
uid  found  truly  an  enrolled  bill  of  the 
House  of  the  following  title,  which  was 
thereupon  sifted  by  the  QoeaJur: 

HJi.  2.  An  act  to  authoriae  funda  for  con- 
struction of  highways,  for  hi^way  aaf  ety 


KXFEHDITUKE  REPORTS  CON- 
CERNINO  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN 
TRAVEL 

Reports  and  amended  reports  of  var- 
ious House  committees  and  delega- 
tions traveling  imder  authorizations 
from  the  Speaker  concerning  the  for- 
eign currencies  and  UJS.  dollars  uti- 
lized by  them  during  the  second,  third, 
and  fourth  quarters  of  calendar  year 
1986  in  connection  with  foreign  travel 
pursuant  to  Public  Law  95-384  are  as 
follows: 


KPORT  V  BtPBOnUB  FOR  OmCM.  FOREIGN  TMm.  (XMMma  W 
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REPORT  OF  EXPENDmjRES  FOR  OFFKIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL,  DELEGATION  TO  ISRAEL,  U.S.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  JULY  18  AND  JULY  22, 1986 
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JMX  MRS.  tal  28,  19(L 

REPORT  OF  EXPENDfTORES  FOR  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVQ,  MS.  SUSAN  ATHY,  U.S.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  W^^ 
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SUSW  A1W.  On.  18,  19)8. 
REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL.  HON.  DAVID  L  BONIOR,  U.S.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  NOV.  10  AND  NOV.  15, 1986 
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EXECUTIVE  COBCMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

M9.  A  letter  from  the  Oovemor,  State  of 
Idaho,  tranamlttlng  a  (x^y  of  the  Interstate 
Mutual  Aid  Compact  between  the  States  of 
Idaho  and  Waablngton,  pursuant  to  50 
njS.C.  app.  2381(g);  to  the  Cknmnlttee  on 
Aimed  Services. 

970.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, transmlttinc  a  report  of  the  actions 
taken  by  the  D^iartment  to  increase  compe- 
tition for  contracts  during  fiscal  year  1986, 
pursuant  to  41  UAC.  419;  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

971.  A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General, 
transmitting  the  annual  report  on  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  Assets  Forfeiture  Fund 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30, 
1986,  pumiant  to  28  U.S.C.  524(cX5);  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

972.  A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting  notice  of 
certificaticm  of  the  region  specified  in  para- 
gaph  581(aX6)  of  tlUe  28.  United  States 
Code,  OMnprised  of  the  Federal  Judicial  dis- 
tricts for  the  Northern  and  Eastern  Dis- 
tricts of  Texas  to  the  Circuit  Court  of  Ap- 
peals for  tbe  Fifth  Circuit,  pursuant  to 
Public  Law  99-664;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

973.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Army  (Civil  Works),  transmitting  a 
report  dated  January  21.  1986.  frcHn  the 
Chief  of  Engineers,  Department  of  the 
Army,  on  Oakland  Inner  Harbor,  CA  to- 
gether with  other  pertinent  reports,  in  re- 
qxmse  to  a  resolution  adopted  Hay  10, 1977, 
by  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
Transportation,  UjS.  House  of  Representa- 
Uvea  (H.  Doc.  No.  100-52);  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  and  Transportation  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed. 

974.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Adminis- 
trative Office  of  the  U.S.  Courts,  transmit- 


ting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  pro- 
vide enhanced  retirement  credit  for  U.S. 
magistrates;  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on 
the  Judiciary  and  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

975.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Na- 
tional Oceanic  and  Atmo^>herlc  Administra- 
tion, transmitting  notification  of  the  Inten- 
tion to  award  a  contract  for  the  perform- 
ance of  certain  omnmerdal-type  functions 
at  the  Assessment  and  Information  Services 
Center  facility  located  In  Rockvllle,  MD, 
pursuant  to  15  TJS.C.  1530;  Jointly,  to  the 
Committees  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries and  Science,  Space,  and  Technology. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXII,  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BADHAM: 
YLR.  1764.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Clean  Air 
Act  to  provide  that  the  Administrator  of  the 
Environmental    Protection    Ag^icy    shall 
have  authority  to  regulate  air  pollution  on 
and  over  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf:  to 
the  Cinnmlttee  on  Energy  and  C«»ameroe. 
By  Mr  CONTI!: 
HJl.   1765.  A  tam  mUUed:  "The  Coast 
Guard  User  Fee  and  Ftee  Ride  Terminatitm 
Act  of  1987";  to  the  Ccxnmittee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheriea. 

By  Mr.  FISH  (for  himself,  Mr.  Olick- 
KAH,   Mr.   MO(»HX*D,   Mr.   Boochbk, 
Mr.  Htdb,  Mr.  Fazio,  Mr.  Shaw,  and 
Mr.MAMTOK): 
VLR.  1766.  A  bm  to  clarify  the  appUcatlon 
of  the  Clayton  Act  with  reject  to  rates, 
charges,  or  i»emlums  fUed  by  a  title  insur- 
ance company  with  State  insurance  dqwrt- 
ments  or  agencies;  to  the  CtHnmittee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  JACOBS: 
HJL  1767.  A  bai  to  suspend  temporarily 
the  duty  on  a  certain  chemical  inteimediate; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 


n  IMS.  hi  12. 1117. 


HJl.  1768.  A  bill  to  extend  the  *JTi«±t«y 
su^enslon  of  duty  on  a  certain  chemical  in- 
termediate; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By    BCr.    MFUME   (for   himself.   Mr. 
Clat,  Mr.  Ooams,  Mr.  Dauuia, 
Mr.  DnuLLT,  Mr.  FtAKX,  Mr.  Haw- 
Knrs,    Mr.    Haw   of   Illinois,   Mr. 
Lejuis,  Mr.  iMwa  of  Georgia,  Mr. 
Savacb,  Mr.  SoLABS,  Mr.  Woaxixr. 
and  Mrs.  Coluhs): 
HJl.  1769.  A  bill  to  establish  tbe  Mlntnlty 
Buslneas   Development   Administration    in 
the  Departmoit  of  Commerce,  to  clarify  the 
reladonshlp  between  such  Administration 
and  the  Small  Business  AdminlstratiOD.  and 
for  other  purposes;  J<rintly.  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Banking.  Finance  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs, and  Small  Buslneas. 

By  Mr.  ROSE  (for  himself.  Mr.  Amm- 

so>,  Mr.  Bbmab,  Mr.  FBoraii,  Mr. 

Hatxs  of  minoia,  Mr.  Jacobs.  Mr. 

Laktos,    Mr.    MAiraoo,    Mr.    Mav- 

■oxjLis,  Mr.  M»»»Mr  and  Mr.  Smrb 

of  New  Hampshire): 

HJR.  1770.  A  bill  to  amoid  section  19  of 

the  Animal  Welfare  Act  (7  U.S.C.  2149); 

Jointly,  the  CtHnmittees  on  Agriculture,  and 

the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DENNY  SMITH: 
YLR.  1771.  A  bill  to  amend  tbe  Federal  In- 
secticide, Fungicide,  and  Rodentidde  Act  to 
permit  peraoos  adversely  affected  by  an 
emergency  suspension  (Htler  to  request  an 
expedited  hearing  aa  the  order  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  ROBERT  F.  SMITH  (for  him- 
self. Mr.  Sraw.  Mr.  Sumbquist.  Mr. 

HAMMBnCHMnn.      Mr.      SXAWULAmt. 

Mr.   Btiinwia.   Mr.   Cldnbu   Mr. 

IxnuxrK,  and  Mr.  Urroa): 
VLR.  1772.  A  bm  to  amend  the  Public 
Buildings  Act  of  1959  to  require  that  build- 
ings constructed  «-  alterad  by  a  Federal 
agency  comply,  to  the  mavlmimi  extent  fea- 
sible, with  "T """filly  reoognlaed  model 
codes  snd  with  local  loning  laws  and  certain 
other  laws,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
CtHnmittee  on  Public  Wotks  and  Transpor- 
tation. 
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By  Ml  SNOWS  (for  bmdf  and  Mr. 
MUO: 
BJt  im.  A  MU  to  aiMnd  tbm  Foraisn 
inwliiiii  Aek  to  praiiitalt  pwmw  not  sffOl- 
■tod  with  ttM  fonlvi  mlHtoii  from  mbag 
ttHt  flotaltB  wimlan  to  a  BMnwr  ttwt  It  In- 
tamgataim  wtth  to  atatoi  m  a  f oraisn  mla- 
Mob:  Jotatty.  to  Um  Cnmmtttw  on  Vonitn 
AfSiki.  and  ttoJOMcteT. 

By  Mr.  WHTTTAKBR  (by  raqueat): 
HJt.  1TT4.  A  MB  to  amnd  tbe  FMenJ 
Railroad  BalMy  Ae*  of  1010.  and  for  otber 
:  to  ttM  Oommtttoe  on  Kieny  and 


Mr.  KouB.  Mr.  Smith  of  New 
Jena|r.  Mr.  Tatboii,  Mr.  Boebubet.  Mr. 
Hts^  Mr.  Urom,  Mr.  Sckulib.  Mr. 
MoOtoaKXT.  Mr.  Latta.  Mr.  Bulst,  and  Mr. 


'BJ.  Boa.  IM.  JOtaU  i 
Aptfl  IMS  aa  "Aotafa*  Fond  of  America  Ap- 
laiiflatlnn  MOntti'*:  to  Qie  Oommtttoe  on 
FMt  Oflloa  and  CMl  Sorftoe. 

By  Mr.  wrr-wM.  (for  hlmaelf  and  Mr. 


OJ.  Boa.  MO.  Joint  naolatlan  to  rtoatgnitf 
April  10.  IMT  m  "Bdaeatton  Day  U&A.":  to 
tiM  Oonmlttee  on  Poat  Office  and  Ctvfl 


By  Mr.  RBB  (for  hlmaelf.  Mr.  Ed- 

WAua  of  CaUf omia.  Mr.  Gucia,  and 

Mr.WxuB): 

HJ.  Boa.  ML  Joint  reaotutian  to  dealcnate 

Aiarfl  UtT  aa  'TWr  Hioiiataif  Month":  to  the 

Oonmtttee  on  Poat  OCDoe  and  CtvO  Servloe. 

By  Mr.  DioOUARDI: 

H.  Ooo.  Bea.  80.  Ooocunent  reoolution 

iMOgnUiw  noiier  Terry  Attridge  and  the 

DABB  Pracram  for  their  oontrlbiitiaaa  to 

tbe  fislit  f  *"^  dnic  and  alcohol  abuse:  to 

tbe  Oonmlttee  on  Poat  Office  and  CivO 

By  Mr.  DOROAN  of  N(Mth  Dakoto 
(for  htanadf.  Mr.  Panrr.  Mr.  Stal- 
uaoa.  and  Mr.  CnunkMY. 
H.  Boa.  IM.  Beaotiition  expieaalng  the 
aeoae  of  the  Bboae  of  B^veeentattvea  that 
the  Utattad  Statea  Govenmient  abould  nego- 
tiate a  mattHataral  wheat  production  agree- 
ment wtth  the  otber  irtieat  exporting  ooun- 
trlea;  Jointly,  to  the  Oommltteea  <m  Foreign 
Aftaira.  and  Waya  and  7 


PRIVATE  BILLB  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 
Under  elaiiae  1  of  rule  ZXn.  private 
bills  and  reatdutioos  were  Introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  f  oUowk 

Mr.  OUK  introduced  a  bm  (HJl.  1775)  for 
tbe  rdief  of  Bnlque  QuHodran:  to  the  C^om- 
mittee  on  the  Judldaiy. 


ADDinONAI.  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  xxii.  spon- 
wan  were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutkms  as  follows: 

HJt.  M:  Mr.  MmzA. 

HJU  44:  Mr.  Baowa  of  Colorado. 

HJt.  40:  Mr.  MkSwmr. 

HJL  ISO:  Mr.  Honoa.  Mr.  Wilsom.  Mr. 
Daub.  Mr.  BiuaBe.  and  Mr.  Pobd  of  Tennee- 


HJL  S70:  Mr.  WiSB  and  Mr.  F(»xiB. 
HJL  481:  Mr.  DaLLiim.  Mr.  Sawtb.  and 

Mn.BOKBL 

HJl.  8M:  Mr.  BoBsn. 

HJt.  001:  Mr.  BtaoM,  Mr.  AxKure.  Mrs. 
Boxa^  Mr.  Oabcia.  Mr.  Mobbisor  of  Coa- 
uecttoit.  and  Mr.  Paobtbot. 

HJt.  133:  Mr.  Bbowb  of  California,  BCr. 
Cadb.  and  Mr.  MoQbaib. 

HJL  010:  M^ 

HJC  904l  Ifr . 

HJL  OIL-  Mr.  CLnNBB.  Mr.  Oallo.  Mr. 
Ldjab,  Mr.  Pbtb.  Mr.  CABm,  Mr.  Skbbeb- 


HJt  889:  Mr.  Dwtbb  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
PDS9B.  MiB.  Btbob,  Mr.  St  Oboiaib,  Mr. 
Tallsb,  Mr.  Dabib,  Mr.  Evabb,  Mr.  SnBci, 
Mr.  OwBBB  of  New  York.  Mr.  Kn-naa.  Mr. 
Urroli,  Mn.  Roukxka.  and  Mr.  Fish. 

HJL  040:  Mr.  Cabtb,  Mr.  Saxtob,  Mr. 
TtonUB  of  Oeorgla,  Mr.  Udall,  and  Mr. 
DwTSB  of  New  Jeraey. 

HJL  954:  Ma.  Karub.  Mr.  Fbobt,  and  Mr. 


HJL  1010:  Mr.  Bobiob  of  Michigan,  Mr. 
CoKX,  Mr.  Earr,  Mr.  Foolixita.  Mr.  Kab- 
JOBSSi.  Mr.  Lartos,  Mr.  I^wis  of  Florida. 
Mr.  IteOBATH,  Mr.  Rabisu  Mr.  ScHUtzB, 
BIr.  Wausbb,  and  Mr.  Whittxb. 

HJL  1017:  Mr.  AuCoiR.  Mr.  Biaooi,  Mr. 
BoBif»  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Cbockxtt,  Mr. 
Dabikb,  Mr.  Datis  of  Michigan,  Mr.  na  la 
Oabsb.  Mr.  DB  Luoo,  Mr.  Dwm  of  New 
Jeraey,  Mr.  Gbat  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Hatxb  of 
Dlinola,  Mr.  Litibski.  Mr.  Mabtob,  Mr.  Rob, 
Mr.  SBiiTH  of  Iowa,  Mr.  Stokxs.  Mr.  Whit- 

TBB,  aiMl  Mr.  WOBTLXT. 

HJL  1029:  Mr.  DiLat. 

H.B.  1073:  Mr.  Kildxx,  Mr.  Bbowb  of  C^all- 
fomlB,  Mr.  Tbaxlxb,  Mr.  Mibxta,  Mr. 
Sawtbb,  Mr.  Bobiob  of  Michigan,  and  Mr. 

PXABS. 

HJt.  1088:  Mr.  Dbxixb  of  California. 

HJt.  1087:  Mr.  McDadb,  Mr.  Koltxb,  Mr. 
CoiOBST,  Mr.  CuBQBB,  Mr.  Embuob,  Mr. 
WoBXLBT,  and  Mr.  Mobtoombbt. 

HJt.  1103:  Mr.  Bubchbxb. 

H.R.  1117:  Mr.  Combxst. 

HJt.  1152:  Mr.  Wolf.  Mr.  Kolter,  and  Mr. 
MoBBisoK  of  Onmecticut. 

HJL  1158:  Mr.  Tatxs,  Mr.  Rahaix,  and 
Mr.  Ixwis  of  Georgia. 

HJL  1278:  Mr.  Nxal,  Mr.  Rowlahs  of 
Geoida,  Mr.  Laooiiabsiho,  and  Mr.  Mobt- 
ooiiaiT. 

HJt.  1293:  Mr.  (Thabblbi,  Mr.  Fkost.  Mr. 
McEWbb,  and  Mr.  Dbbbt  Smith. 

HJL  1328:  Mr.  Thomas  of  (California. 

HJL  1393:  Mr.  McMillab  of  North  Caroli- 
na, Mr.  FoBD  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Wxbxr,  Mr. 
SaWSBBSBBBBBB.  Mr.  Stbab.  Mr.  (Thapfbll, 
Mr.  PiCKLX,  BIr.  Clabxb,  Mr.  Bbbbxit,  Mr. 
Hatss  of  niinois,  and  Mr.  Valbbtibx. 

HJL  1397:  Mr.  Bobiob  of  MWrhig^n,  Ms. 
Kaftub.  BIr.  Cbockxtt,  BIr.  Evabs,  and  BIrs. 

BOXBB. 

HJt.  1404:  BIr.  Rox,  BIr.  Davis  of  Illinois, 
BIr.  JoBBS  of  North  Carolina,  and  BIr. 
Dtsob. 

HJt.  1436:  BIr.  Knnrv,  BIr.  Bobhlbbt,  BIr. 
Obxbstab.  BIr.  Davis  of  Michigan,  BIr. 
WxBgx,  BIr.  Ifwis  of  Florida,  BIr.  QnuxxB, 
BIr.  RrnoB,  Mr.  Tbaxlxb.  BIr.  Roth.  BIr. 
Thomas  of  GeorglB,  BIr.  Thaiicabt.  BIr. 
McCkATH,  and  Bis.  Slauqhtxb  of  New  York. 

HJL  1487:  BIr.  Abihbsob. 

HJt.  1488:  BIr.  Earr,  BIr.  Gabcia.  BIr. 
BIavboulxs,  and  BIr.  Fobs  of  Tennessee. 

HJL  1524:  BIr.  Daub  and  BIr.  Rittbr. 

HJt.  1550:  BIr.  Fbabx,  BIr.  Robibsob,  BIr. 
SAsa  Mr.  Bouchxi.  BIr.  Howabd,  BIr.  Earr, 
BIr.  Solabz,  BIr.  Cotbx,  BIr.  Faubtbot,  Bits. 
BxBtLXT,  BIr.  Daub,  BIrs.  Boxbr,  BIr. 
BIruMB,  BIr.  WiSB,  BIr.  Lblabd,  BIr.  Laoomax- 
siBO,  and  BIr.  McObath. 

HJl.  1565:  BIr.  Muxpht.  BIr.  Hatxs  of  mi- 
nots.  and  BIr.  Labcastkb. 

Hit.  1580:  BIr.  Txaxlxr. 

HJl.  1595:  BIr.  Taukz. 

HJL  1604:  BIr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey,  BIr. 
GALto,  BIr.  Rob.  BIrs.  li/yn,  BIr.  Bbvill, 
BIr.  Rittxb,  BIr.  Esft,  BIr.  Gxtbbxbsob,  BIr. 
SoLOMOB,  BIr.  MnMnjJtB  of  North  Carolina, 


BIr.  Pbtbi,  BIr.  GnniBicB.  BIr.  C!oxlho,  and 
BIr.  FLObio. 

HJL  ISM:  BIrs.  Bbbtlbt. 

HJL  1041:  BIr.  BIavboulbb. 

HJL  Vltl:  BIrs.  Blxms  of  Kansas. 

HJ.  Rea  7:  Mr.  DiaoBSOB. 

H.J.  Rea.  50:  BIr.  Udall.  BIr.  Lxach  of 
Iowa,  BIr.  BBiLBBaoB,  BIr.  Naolb,  BIr.  DbFa- 
zio.  BIr.  Qbat  of  Illinois,  BIr.  Tobbbs,  BIr. 

RAMOBL.  B|r.  VXBTO,  BIr.  LBVIX  of  Mtehlg»n 

BIr.  JoBig.  BIr.  Anaxa,  BIr.  BIxazbk.  BIr. 

BIcHuoh.  Mr.  HuoBBa,  BIr.  Fibh.  BIr.  Rich- 
ABDaoB,  Bfr.  Stump,  BIr.  Bbbbbab,  and  BIr. 
Pbicb  of  minoia. 

HJ.  Reg.  90:  BIr.  Fish,  BIr.  Rahaix,  BIr. 
Stbattob,  BIr.  Biaooi,  BIr.  Roth,  BIr. 
McMiLLBB  of  Blaryland.  BIr.  Shaw,  and  BIr. 

FLOBIO. 

HJ.  Ret.  100:  BIr.  Stump,  BIr.  McHuoh, 
BIr.  OwBMs  of  Utah.  BIr.  Embbsob,  BIr.  Ed- 
WABOS  of  Oklahoma,  BIr.  DxWibx,  and  BIr. 
BIcGxath. 

HJ.  Rea.  125:  BIr.  Muxpht,  BIr.  Subia,  BIr. 
HoBTOB,  Mr.  BIatsxti,  BIr.  McDadx,  BIr. 
Tallob,  ^I.  Wxiss,  BIr.  Wtdxb.  BIr.  I^wis 
of  Calif  omia.  BIr.  Gilmab,  BIr.  Dabobb,  BIr. 
Dtsor,  BIr.  Dbllums,  BIr.  Fmo)  of  Tennes- 
see, BIr.  AoBXBL,  BIrs.  Rouxxma,  BIr.  Cabb, 
BIr.  HxPBBB,  BIr.  Htdb,  BIr.  BIabtob,  BIr. 
Blaz,  BIr.  (^btbbs,  BIrs.  Boxbb,  BIr.  Obtiz, 
BIr.  I^HMAB  of  Florida,  BIr.  Wolpx,  BIr. 
Bxxbbab,  BIr.  Fish,  BIr.  Caxpxb,  BIr.  BIad- 
lOAB,  BIr.  Pdxsill,  BIr.  Hammxbschmidi,  BIr. 
RiTTXK,  BIr.  Dabixu  BIr.  Kxmf,  BIr.  Fogli- 
BTTA,  BIr.  BIcBInxxB  of  BIai7land,  BIr. 
Akaka,  Blf.  Pabxtta,  and  BIr.  Dibob.l. 

HJ.  Res.  127:  BIr.  Huohbb,  BIr.  Bxvnx, 
BIr.  WoBUXT,  BIr.  Dobbxllt,  BIr.  Moaklxt, 
BIr.  Obtix,  BIr.  Cxaio,  BIr.  Cxockxtt,  BIr. 
HAMMBBSdHMiDT,  BIr.  Lbwis  Of  Georgia,  BIr. 
Skaoos,  Mr.  Wolpx,  BIrs.  Mobblla,  BIr. 
RiGHABDSOB,  and  BIr.  Spbatt. 

HJ.  Rea.  130:  BIr.  Dtsob,  BIr.  Wortlxt, 
BIr.  COLXKAB  of  Blissourl,  BIr.  Cuboxx,  BIr. 
Bxvill,  Bfr.  BlADiOAB,  BIr.  Wbiss,  BIr.  Bou- 
CHXB,  BIr.  Bobb  of  Tennessee,  BIr.  Eki>- 
RXICH,  BIT.  HxPBBB,  BIr.  PxppxB,  BIr.  Gxp- 
HABST,  BIT.  LaFalcx.  BIr.  Ricrabssob,  BIr. 
VoLKMXx,  BIrs.  RoxTXXMA,  and  BIr.  I^wis  of 
Georgia. 

HJ.  Rea.  180:  BIr.  Howabd,  BIr.  Badham. 
BIr.  Wisx,  BIr.  Faubtbot,  BIrs.  Bxbtlxt,  BIr. 
Embbsob,  BIr.  Dabrbmxtxb,  and  BIr.  Irhopk. 

H   Caa.  Res.   34:   BIr.   Fixlds  and  BIr. 

GXKAS. 

H.  Con.  Res.  51:  BIr.  Dowdt  of  BUaslsslppl, 
BIrs.  CoLURS,  BIr.  Poxtxb,  BIr.  Lxwis  of 
Georgia,  Mr.  Fixlds,  BIr.  Htdx,  BIr.  Davis  of 
Illinois,  BIr.  SiKOBSKi.  BIr.  Nixlsob  of  Utah, 
and  BIr.  aoTH  of  New  Jersey. 

H  Con.  Res.  63:  BIr.  BIabtirxz,  BIr.  Lar- 
CASTXR,  Btr.  HuGBxs,  BIr.  BIavboulxs,  and 
BIr.  BIiLLgx  of  Washington. 

H.  Con.  Res.  76:  BIr.  McDaox,  BIr.  Dkrrt 
Smith,  Bfr.  Wolpx.  BIr.  Bolard,  BIr.  Rox, 
BIr.  Woxkxt.  BIr.  Gxxxr,  BIr.  Swxxrxt,  BIr. 
KastkrmSixb,  BIr.  Yatxor,  BIr.  C:hapmar, 
BIr.  ToBi^,  BIr.  Pxppbb,  BIr.  ^^^rww  Mr. 
McGbat^  BIr.  SOLABZ,  Bis.  Kaptux,  BIr. 
Russo,  Blf.  Uptor,  BIr.  Hughxs,  and  BIr.  Em- 

XXSOR. 


DELETlOI 


>NS  OF  SPONSORS  FROM 
PUBUC  BILLS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  spon- 
sors were  deleted  from  public  bills  and 
resolutions  as  f  oUows: 

HJ.  Res.  122:  BIr.  Combbst. 
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PETITIONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  peti- 
tions and  papers  were  laid  on  the 
Clerk's  desk  and  referred  as  follows: 

28.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  BIr. 
John  E.  Flipse,  immediate  past  chairman. 


National  Advisory  Committee  on  Oceans 
and  Atmoai^ere,  College  Stilton.  TX.  rela- 
tive to  a  special  reporL  "An  Aaaeaament  of 
the  Rolea  and  Mlaslnna  of  the  National  Oce- 
anic and  Atmospheric  Administration,"  to 
the  Qmmiittee  on  Merchant  Blarine  and 
Fisheries. 


27.  Also,  peUtion  of  the  executive  vice 
preaidenL  Natlmal  WDdlife  ^deration. 
Washington,  DC,  relative  to  the  ftdera- 
tion's  report  and  recommmrtattoos  for  the 
coastal  plain  of  the  Arctic  National  Wildlife 
Refuge;  to  the  Ommiittee  on  Merchant 
Blarlne  and  Fisheries. 
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TlM  nmatn  met  at  S  pjn^  and  ma 
caDad  to  ordv  liy  tba  Hflporable  Job* 
D.  RoOKBHUB  ZV,  a  Banator  fran 
ttaa  State  of  Weat  Vtrgtnia. 


TlM  ''*»T*»*".  tbe  Reverend  Rich- 
ard C.  Bktvofaan.  D  J>^  offered  the  f  ol- 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mh  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Journal 
of  the  proceedings  be  wproved  to 
date. 

The  ACTINO  PRE8IDEINT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection.  It  Is  so  or- 
dered. 


LsCaapraj. 

Tbe  r^*— *■*  9eaka  so  plainly.  Lord, 
as  he  uttcffB  Tour  word: 

Matssd  Is  Ac  SMN*  0UU  wdXketh  not 
In  fl>«  eoaassi  nfWKumgottn,  nor  iton- 
dsA  to  Om  wan  o/t^mimt,  nor  tUteth 
to  Ae  seal  of  Ae  aeornfid  tmthU  de- 
llfM  Is  to  Ae  tow  of  A«  Lord;  and  in 
Ms  taw  doA  Ae  wedlfafe  day  and 
nIflML  iind  M  thatt  be  Hte  a  tree  plantr 
ed  5y  Ae  Heers  o^  water  Aal  brfn^eA 
A»rA  Ms  fnU  to  Ms  season.  BU  leaf 
oiso  slholl  not  wlAer  unA  whataoever 
he  doeA  sitoO  pttMver.— Pdalm  1: 1-3. 

Tour  tmth  is  so  dear,  so  rational,  so 
tndlBiiataUe.  so  iitesistlMe.  Help  us, 
GraeioaB  God.  to  hear  and  to  heed. 
vyanftre  our  propenaity  to  allow  the 
roar— the  onnfnnion  thr  seductions  of 
the  world  80  easily  to  distract  and  de- 
ceive OB.  Hdp  us  to  see  we  can  never 
go  wrong  wtnan  we  do  right— when  we 
ooofacm  to  Tour  exhortations  and 
oommanda.  In  the  name  of  the  right- 
eous One.  we  pray.  Amen. 


APPOmniENT  OP  ACTINO 
FRBBIDKNT  PRO  TEMPORE 

Tbe  FRBBIDINO  OPPICER.  The 
dcrk  wHl  please  read  a  communication 
to  the  nniafr  from  the  President  pro 
tempore  [Mr.  Smnns]. 

The  assistant  leglslattve  cleik  read 
the  following  letter 

nja 


Wotkbioton.  DC,  MarOt  24. 1987. 
TafheSgmate: 

Dtodar  the  pwivisfcins  of  rule  I.  Mction  3, 
of  tbe  ^*«~*»~t  Rnlci  of  tbe  Senate,  I 
beretaj  siipaliit  tbe  Honorable  Jomi  D. 
RocKVHX^  IV.  a  Benitnr  from  tbe  SUte 
of  West  Vbdnla.  to  perf oran  tbe  duties  of 
tbeCbair. 

JomC.  Smnns, 
PraaMent  pro  (emporvL 

Mr.  ROCKEFELLER  thereupon  as- 
sumed the  chair  as  Acting  President 
pro  tempore. 


REOOONTHON  OF  THE 
MAJORITT  LEADER 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  stsndfng  order,  the 
majority  leader  is  recognised. 


I  SCHEDULE 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  there  will 
be  1  hour  of  debate  on  the  motion  to 
invoke  cloture.  That  time  is  equally  di- 
vided between  the  two  leaders  today  or 
their  deatgnees.  Upon  the  disposition 
of  the  vote  today.  If  that  cloture  vote 
should  fail,  as  it  probably  will.  I  am 
not  Id  position  at  this  time  to  say  what 
other  business  might  be  taken  up 
durtag  the  afternoon.  There  will  be 
another  cloture  vote  on  tomorrow.  I 
wHl  be  dlscuHHJng  this  with  the  distin- 
guished Republican  leader  to  see  if  we 
can  arrive  at  a  time  for  a  vote  on  to- 
morrow. 

In  the  meantime,  there  are  a  good 
many  measures  on  the  calendar,  and  I 
hope  that  we  can  begin  to  clear  some 
of  those  measures  for  action.  Among 
those  are  8.  477,  a  bill  to  assist  home- 
less veterans.  There  is  the  bill  8.  12  to 
remove  the  expiration  date  for  eligibil- 
ity for  the  educational  assistance  pro- 
grams for  veterans  of  the  All- Volun- 
teer Force.  There  is  the  House  bill  and 
the  Soiate  bill  which  have  to  do  with 
extending  the  date  for  submitting  the 
report  required  of  the  National  Com- 
minlon  on  Dairy  Policy. 

Sooner  or  later,  Mr.  President,  I  will 
move  to  proceed  to  take  up  these 
measures.  I  understand  that  there  is 
some  continuing  discussion  going  on 
with  respect  to  those  two  dairy  bills.  I 
hope  that  those  discussions  wlU  prove 
to  be  fruitful  and  that  some  agree- 
ment can  be  reached  whereby  the 
Senate  can  proceed  to  dispose  of  those 
measures. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Will  the  majority  leader 
yield? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Yes,  I  will  be  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  DOLE.  With  particular  refer- 
ence to  the  Dairy  Board,  there  are  two 
billsL  We  have  made  a  couple  of  sug- 
gestions. Senator  Abmstrohg  indicated 
to  me  Just  in  the  last  hour  that  per- 
haps If  we  could  agree  to  have  a  hear- 
ing on  one  of  the  controversial  amend- 
ments, that  might  satisfy  the  objec- 
tion he  has.  But  if  we  cannot  work  it 
out,  I  certainly  share  the  majority 
leader's  view  that  we  ought  to  move  to 
it,  take  it  up  and  let  people  offer  the 
amendments.  I  will  be  hf4>py  to  work 
with  the  majority  leader  on  that.  If  ev- 


erything else  fails.  I  for  one  would  be 
willing  to  have  hearings  on  the  contro- 
veraial  amendment,  the  one  that  Soia- 
tor  AajctraoiiQ  is  in  doubt  about.  It 
does  affect  my  State.  It  is  very  in^r- 
tant.  But  we  ought  to  have  hearings 
on  that  and  let  the  rest  of  the  bill  go. 
So  mayMwe  can  work  that  out  today. 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  distfeiguished  Republican  leader 
for  the  helpful  suggestions  he  has 
made.  I  hope  those  suggestions  will 
help  to  expedite  action  on  the  meas- 
ures. 

Also  oa  the  calendar  is  a  bill  that 
has  coma  out  of  the  Banking  Commit- 
tee. 8.  7fl0,  a  hanking  bill.  Some  call  it 
the  FBLtC  bilL  That  measure  will  be 
ready  to  be  called  up  tomorrow.  The 
committee  report  will  have  been  avail- 
able for  2  (toys  and,  therefore,  that 
measure  will  meet  the  requirements 
for  calltm.  Beyond  that,  I  do  not  be- 
lieve I  have  anything  else  at  the 
moment. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  time  to  me?  I  will  not  take  it  oth- 
erwise. 

Mr.  BTRD.  Yes.  How  much  time  do 
I  have  retnalnlng,  please? 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Six  minutes  and  ten  seconds. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 


TIME  TO  SHARE  DEFENSE 
BURDEN  WITH  NATO  ALLIES 

Mr.  FROXlflRE.  Mr.  President, 
Senator  Jamis  Sassxr  is  the  new 
chairman  of  the  Military  Construction 
Subcommittee  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee.  As  the  new  chairman.  Sen- 
ator Sasbxr  has  hit  the  groimd  run- 
ning. On  March  18,  for  the  first  time 
ever,  th^  Military  Construction  Sub- 
committee took  a  hard  look  in  formal 
hearings  at  burden  sharing  of  our 
worldwide  multlbilllon  dollar  military 
construction  program  with  our  NATO 
allies.  The  new  chairman  started  off 
with  a  blizzard  of  statistics  that  dram- 
atized the  grotesque  difference  be- 
tween the  massive  UJ3.  financial  con- 
tributions to  the  defense  of  Western 
Europe  and  the  relatively  feeble  ef- 
forts of  Western  Europe  to  pay  for  its 
own  defense.  Senator  Sasskr  pointed 
out  thsit  in  aggregate  the  United 
States  spends  more  than  twice  as 
much  as  the  European  countries  in  re- 
lation to  our  gross  national  product 
for  defense  of  the  free  world.  And  we 
are  not  tJilklng  about  poor  Third 
World  countries.  The  European  coim- 
tries  have  done  well,  in  fact,  extraordi- 
narily well,  especially  over  the  last  two 
decades.  The  Ehiropeans  have  won  an 
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increasingly  favorable  trade  balance 
with  our  country.  Their  personal 
income  has  generally  improved  far 
more  than  in  our  country.  But  their 
q>aidlng  for  defense  continues  to  lag 
far  behind.  The  fact  is  that  the  Ehiro- 
peans  are  under  the  gun.  They  can  lit- 
erally see  the  Russian  troops  across 
their  borders.  But  what  evidence  is 
there  that  the  Europeans  are  willing 
to  increaae  their  defense  commitment 
when  Uncle  Sugar  does  it  for  them? 

The  most  qjectacular  delinquency 
on  the  part  of  the  Ehiropeans  is  in  the 
area  of  strategic  defense— the  SDI 
Program.  When  it  comes  to  paying  for 
SDI,  it  is  strictly  a  U.S.  program.  To 
date  we  have  paid  for  every  penny  of 
the  program.  In  one  of  the  great  iro- 
nies of  our  time,  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense has  won  at  least  a  reluctant  si- 
lence from  the  criticism  of  SDI  by  our 
European  allies  by  promising  that 
they  would  receive  billions  of  dollars 
over  the  years  in  SDI  research  con- 
tracts. But  their  taxpayers  would  have 
to  pay  nothing  for  the  cost  of  re- 
seandiing  and  developing  the  program. 
The  money  for  European  research  on 
SDI  would  come  strictly  out  of  the 
pockets  of  U.S.  taxpayers. 

It  is  even  worse.  Think  of  this:  E^ren 
that  psft  of  the  SDI  Program  research 
devoted  strictly  to  protection  against 
short  and  intermediate  missile  attack 
on  Europe— about  $100  million- wiU 
come  from  the  United  States.  The  Eu- 
ropeans will  contribute  nothing.  Why 
is  that  so  ironic?  Because  the  virtually 
exclusive  beneficiaries  of  defense 
against  such  an  attack  would  be  the 
European  countries. 

Mr.  President,  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment witnesses  before  the  Sasskr  sub- 
committee could  offer  no  real  Justifi- 
cation for  this  extraordinary  rip  off  of 
the  American  taxpayer.  There  is  none. 
How  can  we  possibly  Justify  dunning 
the  American  taxpayer  to  the  tune  of 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  over 
the  years  for  research  and  billions 
more  for  production  and  deplojmient 
of  defenses  strictly  and  exclusively  de- 
signed to  protect  European  countries? 
The  best  the  Defense  Department 
could  offer  in  Justification  was  that 
the  SDI  system  designed,  produced, 
and  deployed  strictly  to  defend  Euro- 
pean countries  would  also  defend 
those  American  soldiers  who  were  sta- 
tioned in  NATO  in  Europe.  And  why 
are  and  will  they  continue  to  be  sta- 
tioned in  Europe?  Answer  To  defend 
these  European  countries  from  Soviet 
aggression. 

Mr.  President,  this  Senator  is  not  ar- 
guing that  we  should  withdraw  our 
tnraps  from  Europe.  The  NATO  forces 
do,  indeed,  defend  the  free  world  in- 
cluding ultimately  our  country.  But 
there  is  no  Justification  for  a  burden 
sharing  arrangranent  that  requires 
this  country  to  bear  every  penny  of 
the  cost  of  a  missile  defense  system 
that  woTild.  if  successful,  entirely  and 


exclusively  protect  Ehiropean,  not 
American,  dties. 

I  have  said  nothing  in  this  speech 
about  the  gross  inequity  of  our  burden 
sharing  arrangement  with  the  J^m- 
nese.  But  this  sharing  is  even  more 
unfair  than  with  Europe.  Think  of  it. 
The  Japanese  provide  a  pathetic  one- 
sixth  as  high  a  proportion  of  their 
gross  national  product  for  defense  as 
the  United  States.  Our  Navy,  our  Air 
Force,  and  our  Marines  provide  a  large 
share  of  the  JKpKaeot  defense.  Mean- 
while, the  Japanese  enjoy  a  trade  bal- 
ance with  our  country  which  is  more 
than  $60  billion  favorable  from  their 
standpoint  and  $50  billion  unfavorable 
from  our  standpoint.  Mr.  President,  at 
$36,000  to  $60,000  per  Job.  that  means 
this  country  is  lodng  between  1  mil- 
lion and  \y»  million  Jobs  per  year  to 
the  Japanese.  This  Senator  has  great 
respect  and  admiration  for  the  Jv>a- 
nese.  They  have  done  magnificent  eco- 
nomic work,  but  that  great  economic 
work  has  put  them  in  a  superb  posi- 
tion to  pay  in  full  for  the  cost  of  their 
defense.  They  should. 

Finally.  Mr.  President,  we  cannot 
ignore  the  fact  that  these  are  extraor- 
dinary times.  We  must  hold  down 
spending  on  all  fronts,  including  mili- 
tary spending.  How  can  we  do  it?  Arms 
control  offers  one  alternative.  But 
that  depends  on  negotiations  that  are 
time  consuming,  require  great  coop- 
eration from  both  sides,  and  must  be 
primarily  concerned  with  the  ultimate 
national  security  rather  than  the 
dollar  saving.  A  second  alternative  is 
to  move  our  defense  and  the  defense 
of  Europe  to  an  overall  less  costly 
ss'stem.  How  do  we  do  that?  By  relying 
more  than  we  do  now  on  nuclear  de- 
terrence. But  this  creates  a  far  more 
dangeroiis  world.  The  third  and  last 
alternative  is  more  equitable  burden 
sharing  with  our  NATO  allies.  At  a 
time  when  reducing  the  deficit  must 
be  our  No.  1  domestic  priority,  a  time 
when  $200  billion  deficits  even  in  peri- 
ods of  recovery  have  become  the  order 
of  the  day,  this  is  the  time  to  become 
truly  serious  about  a  more  equitable 
distribution  of  the  cost  of  defending 
that  free  world. 


LET'S  REPEAL,  NOT  CODIFY. 
THE  FAIRNESS  DOCTRINE 

Blr.  PROXMIRE.  BCr.  President,  I 
oppose  S.  742,  the  Fairness  in  Broad- 
casting Act,  and  will  vote  against  this 
legislation  when  it  reaches  the  Senate 
floor.  S.  742  would  codify  the  fairness 
doctrine.  I  favor  repeal,  not  codifica- 
tion. 

In  197S,  and  then  again  in  each  sub- 
sequent Congress  thereafter,  I  have  in- 
troduced legislation— known  as  the 
First  Amendment  Clarification  Act- 
that  will  give  the  people  of  the  United 
States  increased  first  amendment  ben- 
efits by  abolishing  the  fairness  doc- 
trine. 


In  the  most  recent  Roper  Poll  re- 
leased by  the  Television  Information 
Office,  94  percent  of  the  respondents 
said  their  main  source  of  news  was  tel- 
evision whUe  14  percent  dted  radio. 
Clearly,  television  and  radio  are  the 
dcwainant  smvUers  of  news  for  the 
American  people.  Yet,  because  of  the 
fairness  doctrine  and  other  govern- 
mental controls,  broadcasters  are 
seoond-daas  dtiaens  when  it  comes  to 
first  amendment  rights. 

The  f  almeH  doctrine  requires  that 
broadcasters  afford  reasonable  oppor- 
tunities for  the  presentation  of  con- 
trasting viewpoints  on  oontroverrial 
issues  of  public  importance.  It  does 
not  call  for  each  viewpoint  to  recdve 
the  same  amount  of  air  time.  Nor  does 
the  fairness  doctrine  require  that  the 
other  viewpoint  be  given  in  the  same 
program. 

That  sounds  fine.  But  the  faimesa 
doctrine  violates  the  first  amendment. 
A  segment  of  the  free  press  is  being 
regulated  by  the  Government 

Since  I  gave  a  full  description  and 
analysis  of  the  First  Amendment  Clar- 
ification Act  upon  its  introduction  in 
January,  I  shall  not  do  so  again  at  this 
time.  But  I  would  like  to  state  briefly 
why  abolishing  the  fairness  doctrine— 
the  objective  of  my  bill- is  necessary, 
and,  indeed,  crucial 

First,  the  fairness  doctrine  is  govern- 
mental control  over  a  part  of  the  free 
press  and.  therefore,  unconstitutionaL 
It  violates  the  first  amendment's  guar- 
antee of  freedom  of  the  press. 

Second,  the  kind  of  governmental 
regulation  embodied  in  the  fairness 
doctrine  is  unnecessary.  Newspapers, 
operating  without  Government  con- 
trol, have  improved  vastly  in  fairness, 
objectivity,  accuracy,  and  relevance 
over  the  years.  Broadcasters  deserve 
that  same  opportunity  to  be  free. 

Third,  denying  broadcasters  their 
first  amendment  rights  is  self-defeat- 
ing. The  fairness  doctrine  does  not 
stimulate  the  free  «q>res8ion  of  di- 
verse ideas.  Rather,  it  promotes  the 
sameness  of  ideas.  Statioos  avoid  the 
airing  of  controversial  issues  because 
they  fear  a  challenge  to  their  license 
renewal  or  expensive  litigation  result- 
ing from  a  fairness  complaint. 

Fourth,  governmental  controls  like 
the  fairness  doctrine  are  dangerous. 
Letting  Government  be  the  final  arbi- 
ter of  fairness  confers  iiwmimag  power. 
This  is  especially  true  whoi  that  same 
Government  deddes  on  the  granting 
of  broadcast  licenses. 

Finally,  those  who  favor  continuing 
governmental  regulation  of  the  broad- 
casting media  throu^  the  fairness 
doctrine  and  other  controls  rely  on  an 
argument  that  is  fast  becoming  obso- 
lete: the  so-called  scardty  rationale.  In 
almost  every  dty  in  America— regard- 
less of  size— there  are  more  television 
signals  available  than  daily  new^a- 
pers.  If  radio  stations  are  counted,  as 
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Homeless  Act,  which  I  introduced  on 
mv  behalf  and  on  his  behalf  vester- 


Mr.  President,  my  colleagues  have 

enthiiaiaatlenllv  aunivtrt«H  thta  1»ffia1». 


NA'nONAL  DIOBBTIVE 
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ttMTUiMftlM.  iwwl  mdtonce  Inroad- 
I  fw  outnumber  gennml 
Moraowr,  601^ 
I  make  It  naarly  Impos- 
to  MtebUrii  a  diUy  nefwvMper  In 
■  iwwiiiitlj  ■ticiiri  wifi  ■TirwilT  fiTlntn 
»■  ■aom  of  the  pnm  im  for  the  bene- 
fit o(  aO  Amaileaiie.  If  television  and 
radios  the  moat  poiwilar  dtaaemlnaton 
of  nawa  and  o|»toton.  oonttnue  to  be 
tied  down  by  goffwrmnental  controls 
Uke  the  fainMiw  doctrine,  the  people 
of  our  Natton  will  continue  to  be  the 
looera.  We  need  to  ehante  this  sltua- 
tloB  bgr  gtfinc  fuller  meaning  to  our 
first  aaaendmait'B  guarantee  of  free- 
dom of  the  pteas.  Repeal,  not  codlfica- 
tlan.  of  the  falmeai  doctrine  will  help 
lead  the  way.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
jolD  me  In  (H>poalng  S.  743  when  it 
comes  up  for  a  vote  on  the  Senate 
floor. 


RBooowrnoN  of  the 

REPOBUCAN  I£ADER 

Hie  ACTINO  FRBBIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Uhder  the  standing  order,  the 
dMdngukhed  R^iubllcan  leader  is  rec- 


BICENTEamiAL  MINUTE 
S4.  ism:  yxcb  Fwwiiiam  wiluam 


Ifr.  DOUL  Mr.  President,  on  March 
34. 1853. 134  years  ago  today.  Willtam 
Rufus  de  Vane  King  was  sworn  in  as 
V\et  President  of  the  United  States. 
Wtaat  makes  this  otherwise  routine 
event  significant  is  that  he  took  his 
oath  In  Cuba.  King  is  the  only  Vice 
President  ever  sworn  in  outside  the 
United  States,  and  it  had  taken  a  spe- 
cial act  of  Congress  to  authorize  this 
unusual  oath  taking. 

^^Ulam  King  was  bom  in  North 
Carolina  in  1788.  When  he  was  Just  24 
years  old.  he  was  elected  to  the  first  of 
three  terms  in  the  House.  In  1818,  he 
moved  to  Alabama  and  immediately 
became  active  in  politics  there.  When 
Alabama  became  a  State  in  1819.  King 
was  one  of  its  first  two  Senators.  He 
was  reelected  in  1822.  1828.  1834.  and 
1840.  King  served  in  the  Senate  for  25 
years,  8  of  than  as  President  pro  tem- 
pore, before  he  resigned  in  1844  to 
become  Minister  to  France.  While  In 
the  Senate  and  even  in  France,  King 
had  pursued  the  Democratic  Vice 
Presidential  nomination,  but  it  had 
always  eluded  him.  Eling  was  again 
elected  to  the  Senate  In  1848. 

In  the  summer  of  1862.  Democrats 
chose  King  as  the  running  mate  of 
Ftanklln  Pierce,  and  the  pair  easily 
won  election  that  f alL  King  resigned 
from  the  Senate  in  December  and 
went  to  stay  at  a  Cuban  sugar  planta- 
tion, hoping  to  seek  relief  from  the  tu- 
berculosis that  plagued  him.  When  it 
became  clear  that  King  was  too  weak 
to  return  for  the  March  4,  1853,  Inau- 
guration, the  q>ecial  act  was  passed 


permitting  him  to  be  sworn  in  where 
he  was.  After  taking  the  oath.  King 
was  determined  to  go  home  to  exercise 
the  powers  of  the  office  he  had  sought 
for  a  decade  and  a  half.  Although  very 
feeble,  he  left  Cuba  in  early  April  and 
reached  his  planUtion.  "King's  Bend." 
in  Alabama  on  April  17.  He  died  the 
very  next  day. 


SOVIET  DOUBLE  PLAY  ON  INF 

Mr.  DOLE.  Bfr.  President,  3  weeks 
ago,  Mikhail  Gorbachev  sparked  noth- 
ing Aort  of  wild  glee  in  certain  West- 
em  circles  by  implying  an  agreement 
on  intermediate  range  nuclear  forces 
[INF]  was  right  around  the  comer. 
We  all  welcomed  any  sign  of  true 
progress  toward  a  good  agreement,  but 
it  wsB  not  altogether  clear  that  Gorba- 
chev's February  28  speech  was  such  a 
sign.  I  advised  then  that  we  keep  our 
feet  on  the  groimd.  Soviet  pronounce- 
ments this  month  only  imderscore  the 
need  for  caution. 

Right  now  it  appears  the  Soviets  are 
more  interested  in  generating  friction 
within  NATO  and  scoring  some  propa- 
gancfei  points  than  in  reaching  an  INF 
agreement. 

What  is  Gorbachev's  real  game?  On 
February  28,  he  removed  an  obstacle 
which  he  had  created.  Let  us  recall 
that  it  was  the  Soviets  who  first  linked 
an  IMF  agreement  to  agreement  on 
strategic  we^Hins  and  crippling  of 
SDI.  Then,  at  the  Geneva  summit  in 
1985,  Gorbachev  delinked.  That  good 
news  lasted  until  Reykjavik,  when  he 
once  again  linked  them  all.  Western 
leaders  of  left,  right,  and  center  booed 
him,  so  on  February  28  he.  once  again, 
delinked.  Essentially,  we  are  back 
where  we  were  at  the  Geneva  siunmit. 

Soon  after  the  General  Secretary's 
speech,  Soviet  officials  embarked  on 
phaae  2  of  the  setup.  Their  claim  was 
that  the  United  States  was  now  block- 
ing an  INF  agreement  with  its  "new" 
demands  on  verification  and  shorter- 
range  INF  missiles.  That's  Just  balo- 
ney! Their  only  purpose  is  to  generate 
pressure  in  Western  Elurope,  and  here 
at  heme,  for  us  to  fall  off  positions  we 
have  held  since  1981. 

What  these  Soviet  officials  fail  to 
remtod  you  of  is  their  monopoly  on 
these  short-range  systems,  and  their 
impressive  modernization  before  be- 
glzmlng  about  1979. 

There  are  two  systems  which 
present  a  considerable  threat  to 
NATO.  The  first  is  the  SS-23,  an  im- 
provement in  every  way— range,  accu- 
racy, and  yield— over  the  already 
lethal  SCUD.  Added  to  this  is  the  new 
scaleboard,  a  follow-on  for  the  SS-12. 
It,  too,  represents  a  big  leap  in  accura- 
cy and  yield  over  its  predecessor.  With 
a  900-kilometer  range,  it  can  reach 
London.  Paris,  and  Rome  from  its  East 
European  locations. 

The  United  States  has  no  compara- 
ble aiystems,  and  that  is  a  situation  the 


Soviets  want  to  freese.  No  wonder 
many  of  us  and  oiu  European  allies 
are  concerned  about  any  deal  which 
would  eliminate  our  longer-range 
INF— Pemhlng  2  and  cruise  missHes— 
and  leave  Europe  threatened  by  S8-23 
and  scaleboard. 

It  Just  will  not  wash.  The  United 
States  position  since  1981—1  repeat, 
since  19$1— has  been  that  we  must 
have  the  right  to  match  Soviet  sys- 
tems of  the  S8-23  and  scaleboard 
types.  Our  allies  back  us  in  this  all  the 
way. 

It  is  tkne  for  the  Soviets  to  come 
dean.  Did  Mikhail  Gorbachev's  speech 
signal  progress,  or  was  it  J\ist  another 
cynical  pronouncement  of  the  Soviet 
desire  to  maintain  and  build  superiori- 
ty in  Europe  and  to  split  us  from  our 
friends? 

Only  the  Soviets  can  answer.  It  is 
not  the  United  States  which  is  block- 
ing progress.  Our  proposals  are  not 
new.  They  are,  however,  necessary  for 
an  agreement. 

I  sincerely  hope  there  can  be  an 
agreement,  but  it  must  be  a  good 
agreement.  The  old  double  play  is  not 
going  to  work  with  this  President. 
After  Gorbachev's  speech,  the  Presi- 
dent kept  oiu-  negotiators  in  Geneva 
after  the  end  of  the  round  of  talks.  If 
the  Soviets  want  progress,  they  have 
only  to  tell  our  people  in  Geneva  this, 
and  then  get  down  to  serious  business. 
America,  and  our  allies,  wUl  welcome 
an  agreement  which  truly  enhances 
European  seciulty  and  stability. 

Finally.  Mr.  President,  I  am  sure 
that  my  colleagues  are  aware  that  our 
chief  negotiator.  Max  Kamiielman, 
was  hospitalized  late  last  week,  and 
that  they  would  Join  me  in  wishing 
him  a  speedy  and  full  recovery.  Max  is 
doing  well,  and  may  be  home  by  the 
weekend.  After  some  rest,  he  should 
be  back  on  the  Job  where  we  need  him. 

Bfr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remain- 
der of  my  time. 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
distinguished  Republican  leader  yield? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President,  I  Join  the 
minority  leader  in  wishing  a  speedy 
and  complete  recovery  for  our  chief 
negotiator,  Max  Kampelman.  He  has 
been  doing  a  great  piece  of  work  at 
Geneva,  and  it  is  unfortunate  that  he 
has  had  this  heart  attack,  wliich  is 
considered  to  be  minor. 

All  of  us,  I  am  siu-e,  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  Join  in  hoping  that  Mr.  Kem- 
pelman  makes  a  complete  and  early  re- 
covery and  in  congratulating  him  on 
the  work  he  is  doing. 


URGENT  RELIEF  FOR  THE 
HOMELESS  ACT 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  would  the 
distinguished  Republican  leader  have 
any  objection  if  I  asked  unanimous 
consent  that  the  Urgent  Relief  for  the 


Homeless  Act,  which  I  Introduced  on 
my  behalf  and  on  his  behalf  yester- 
day, with  the  coeponsorshlp  of  several 
other  Senators  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle,  be  placed  directly  on  the  calen- 
dar? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  have  no  objection. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Bfr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Republican  leader.  I  make  that  re- 
quest.     

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  Is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  While  the  Republican 
leader  is  on  the  floor.  I  wonder  if  we 
could  transact  Just  a  lltUe  bit  of  busi- 
ness that  I  understand  is  cleared  for 
action  and  it  will  be  very  brief,  may  I 
say  to  other  Senators? 


THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  BYRD.  Bfr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  calen- 
dar orders  numbered  61  and  62  on  the 
calendar,  that  the  Senate  proceed  to 
consider  them  en  bloc— neither  has  an 
amendment,  one  has  a  preamble— that 
the  preamble  be  agreed  to,  and  that 
the  motion  to  reconsider  en  bloc  be 
laid  on  the  table. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


NA-nONAL  POW/MIA 
RECOGNITION  DAY 

The  Joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  49)  to 
designate  September  18,  1987,  as  "Na- 
tional POW/MIA  Recognition  Day," 
was  considered. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  many 
times  in  our  Nation's  history,  special 
groups  of  our  men  and  women  have 
been  called  upon  to  make  uncommon 
sacrifices  for  their  country.  Defending 
the  freedoms  that  you  and  I  might 
have  the  tendency  to  take  for  granted, 
many  Americans  have  paid  the  ulti- 
mate price  on  foreign  soil.  Still  others 
suffered  unimaginable  physical  and 
mental  hardships  while  captives  of 
America's  enemies;  numy  never  re- 
turned. It's  the  spirit  of  these  unself- 
ish Americans  that  we  must  perpet- 
uate. We  must  continue  to  remember 
their  dedication  and  this  legislation 
today  goes  far  in  keeping  that  spirit 
alive. 

It  gave  me  great  pleasure  to  host 
last  year's  congressional  observance  of 
National  POW/MIA  Recognition  Day. 
My  relationship  with  the  POW/MIA 
issue  is  one  in  which  I  take  particular 
pride.  In  continuing  that  relationship, 
I  want  to  emphasize  that  we  not  only 
honor  our  POWs  and  BOA's,  but  we 
should  also  renew  our  promise  to  the 
courageous  families  of  these  special 
Americans.  A  grateful  nation  will 
never  rest  until  we  gain  a  full  account- 
ing of  those  still  listed  as  missing  and 
unaccounted  for. 


Mr.  President,  my  colleagues  have 
enthusiastically  supported  this  legUa- 
tion.  To  date,  I  have  added  64  coq^on- 
sors  to  this  noteworthy  legislation. 
This  is  a  clear  indication  of  the  impor- 
tance that  SeoMXxtn  attach  to  the  set- 
tiement  of  the  POW/MIA  Isme  and 
their  genuine  concern  for  those  fine 
Americans  who  returned  from  serving 
their  coimtry  under  such  adverse  con- 
ditions. I  would  also  call  on  my  col- 
leagues once  again,  as  well  as  all  major 
veterans'  organizations,  to  encourage 
nationwide  participation  this  Septem- 
ber in  increasing  awareness  of  the 
POW/MIA  issue.  We  will  never  forget 
these  special  Americans;  their  memo- 
ries shall  remain  forever  in  our  con- 
sciousness. 

The  Joint  resolution  was  ordered  to 
be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  Joint  resolution,  and  the  pream- 
ble, are  as  follows: 

S  J.  Ris.  49 

Whereu  the  United  States  has  fought  In 
many  wars; 

Whereas  thousands  of  Americans  who 
served  in  such  wars  were  captured  by  the 
enemy  or  are  mlsslns  in  action; 

Whereas  many  American  prisoners  of  war 
were  subjected  to  brutal  and  tnhiimm  treat- 
ment by  their  enemy  captors  in  violation  of 
international  codes  and  ciistoms  for  the 
treatment  of  prisoners  of  war  and  many 
prisoners  of  war  died  from  such  treatment; 

Whereas  many  Americans  are  still  listed 
as  misslnc  and  unaccounted  for  and  the  un- 
certainty surrounding  their  fates  has  caused 
their  families  to  suffer  acute  liardslilp;  and 

Whereas  the  sacrifices  of  American  pris- 
oners of  war  and  Americans  m  taring  in 
action  and  their  families  are  deserving  of 
national  recognition:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

JUaolved  by  the  Senate  and  Houae  of  Rep- 
retentativeM  of  the  United  Statea  of  America 
in  Conffret*  ottenMed,  That  September  18, 
1987,  shall  be  designated  u  "National 
POW/MIA  Recognition  Day",  and  the 
President  is  authorized  and  requested  to 
issue  a  proclamation  calling  upon  the  people 
of  the  United  States  to  observe  such  day 
with  appropriate  ceremonies  and  activities. 


NA'nONAL  DIGESTIVE 
AWARENESS  MONTH 


NATIONAL  ORGAN  AND  TISSUE 
DONOR  AWARENESS  WEEK 

The  Joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  89)  to 
authorize  and  request  the  President  to 
issue  a  proclamation  designating  April 
26,  through  May  2,  1987  as  "National 
Organ  and  Tissue  Donor  Awareness 
Week,"  was  considered,  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  Joint  resolution,  and  the  pream- 
ble, are  as  follows: 

S  J.  Res.  89 
Reaaived  by  the  Senate  and  Hovae  of  Rep- 
reaentativea  of  the  United  Statea  of  America 
in  Congreat  oaaenMed,  Tliat  the  President 
is  authorized  and  requested  to  issue  a  proc- 
lamation designating  April  26  through  May 
2,  1987  as  "National  Organ  and  Tissue 
Donor  Awareness  Week". 


Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  in  the  en- 
grossment of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
67.  the  National  Digestive  Diseases 
Awareness  Month.  pasMd  by  the 
Senate  on  March  20.  the  clerk  make 
the  following  correction  which  I  send 
to  the  desk. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


ORDER  FOR  STAR  PRINT— S.  806 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a 
star  print  of  S.  806,  the  corrections  of 
which  I  now  send  to  the  desk. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  Is  so  or- 
dered.   

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  introduced  S. 
806  on  March  20,  1987  to  make  the 
antitrust  laws  spplicable  to  air  trans- 
portation. The  bill  should  have  made 
an  exception  for  foreign  air  transpor- 
tation. Instead  it  referred  to  overseas 
air  transportation  and  grandfathered 
in  the  current  sunset  date  for  overseas 
air  transportation.  The  star  print 
makes  this  correction  and  makes  a  cor- 
responding correction  to  the  effective 
date  provision. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
going  to  yield  to  the  distinguished 
mnlorlty  leader  to  make  a  request  on 
behalf  of  Mr.  THxmifOirD. 


ORDER  FOR  STAR  PRINT— S.  698 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a 
star  print  of  S.  698,  at  the  request  of 
Senator  Thurmond,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  South  Carolina. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


NATIONAL  POW  RECOGNITION 
DAY 

Mr.  BYRD.  Ui.  President,  I  under- 
stand that  Calendar  Order  No.  44  has 
been  cleared  on  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Senate  proceed  to  the  consider- 
ation of  Calendar  Order  No.  44. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Joint  resolution  will  be 
stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clei^  read 
as  foUows. 

A  Joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  47)  to  desig- 
nate "National  POW  RecogniUcm  Day." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  Joint  resolu- 
tion. 

AIOKDIIZIIT  HO.  41 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  send  to 
the  desk  an  amendment  on  behalf  of 
Senators  Craitstoii  and  MmiKowsxi. 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— SENATE 


TImACTIMO] 


'protem- 

1  Wfll  IM  ■t*t«d. 


an  appropriate  day  to  honor  our  Na- 
tion's former  POWs. 


March  24,  1987 


Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  Joint  resolu- 
tion to  (teSlgnste  "National  Former  POW 


March  24, 1987 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— SENATE 


The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Republican  leader  has  3 


A  major  ctmcem  of  the  100th  C<m- 
gress  is  comeptitiveness.  Although  our 
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CRAMSTON.  Mr.  Frerident.  as 
Off  the  VeteniW  Affairs 
the  ipooeor,  along 
wtth  the  eommtttee's  rai^liic  minority 
BMBBber.  ***«»  ITtiintoi  from  Alaska 
dfr.  MuKKmnnl.  of  Senate  Joint 
RcBOliitlaa  47.  a  reaolutlon  to  desig- 
nate Aprtl  9,  1987.  as  "National 
Ponaer  FOW  Reeognitkm  Day."  I  rise 
In  Strang  support  of  passage  of  this 
reaotntkm  to  bODor  those  of  America's 
■elwiBiis  who  were  prisoners  of  war. 

Mr.  rrealdent.  over  the  many  years  I 
have  served  on  the  Veterans'  Affairs 
Oonrntttee.  both  as  the  committee's 
chairman  from  1977  to  1981  and  now 
again,  as  well  as  its  ranking  minority 
TiiaitMip  from  1981  to  1987,  I  have 
formed  a  deep  aivreclatlon  for  those 
of  our  Nation's  vet«ans  who  made 
enormous  sacrifloes  and  endured  ex- 
treme hardships  as  prisoners  of  war. 
Their  strength,  courage,  and  commit- 
ment to  our  "«H«n»i  security  and 
democratic  Ideals  and  institutioiis 
helped  to  pieeervc  our  country,  and  we 
truly  owe  them  a  debt  that  can  never 
be  fully  repaid. 

In  a  Veterans'  Administration  study 
undertaken  as  a  result  of  legislation  I 
authored  In  Public  Law  9&-479.  the  VA 
found  that,  although  the  particular 
type  and  soiiroe  of  hardship  differed 
significantly  according  to  place  and 
time  of  internment,  American  POW's 
from  each  of  the  three  most  recent 
wars— World  War  U.  the  Korean  con- 
flict, and  the  Vietnam  omfllct— were 
subjected  to  wldeq>read  hardships 
that  often  Included  extreme  malnutri- 
tion, great  psychological  stress  and 
abuse,  irwi**qv*^  medical  care,  brutal 
living  conditions,  and.  very  frequently, 
physical  and  psychological  torture. 

Mr.  President,  as  my  colleagues 
know,  April  9,  1942.  is  the  day  that 
marks  the  fall  of  Bataan,  the  site 
where  thniisands  of  American  soldiers 
were  taken  prlsmer  by  enemy  troops 
in  the  Philippines  and  forced  to  march 
long  distances  under  extremely  brutal 
conditions  to  prisoner  of  war  camps, 
where  they  suffered  further  hardships 
and  dontvatioos.  Many  of  those  men 
did  not  survive  that  harrowing  ordeal, 
and  those  that  did  were  often  perma- 
nently disabled.  April  9  is  thus,  sadly. 


an  appropriate  day  to  honor  our  Na- 
tlon'g  former  POWs. 

Mr.  President,  this  resolution  is  oo- 
spongored  by  all  the  members  of  the 
Vetetans'  Affairs  Committee,  includ- 
ing the  Senators  from  Hawaii  [Mr. 
MATSDHAaA],  Arizona  [Mr.  DaCoH- 
conl,  Maine  [Mr.  Mxtchbll],  West 
THrglbia  [Mr.  Rockbrllir],  and  Flori- 
da [Mr.  Obaham],  as  well  as  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wyoming,  who  is  himself  a 
former  chahman  of  the  committee 
[Mr.  SncpsoH],  and  the  Senators  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  Thubmoms],  Ver- 
mont [Mr.  Staitobd],  and  Pennsylva- 
nia [Mr.  Sracnal. 

Mr.  President.  April  9, 1987-the  day 
that  would  be  designated  as  "National 
Former  POW  Recognition  Day"  by 
this  resolution— is  fast  I4>pn>achlng. 
As  oae  expression  of  our  Nation's  con- 
tinuing gratitude  to  our  Nation's 
former  POWs,  I  urge  all  of  my  col- 
leagues to  Join  today  in  support  of  pas- 
sage of  this  resolution. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  amendment. 

The  amendment  (No.  42)  was  agreed 
to.  

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Joint  resolution  is  open  to 
fiulher  amendment.  If  there  be  no 
further  amendment  to  be  proposed, 
the  question  is  on  the  engrossment 
and  the  third  reading  of  the  Joint  reso- 
lutloo. 

The  Joint  resolution  was  ordered  to 
be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  was 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  Joint  resolution,  and  the  pream- 
ble, are  as  follows: 

S.J.  Rks.  47 

Whereas  the  United  States  had  fought  in 
many  wan; 

Whereas  thousands  of  Americans  who 
served  in  such  wars  were  o^tiured  by  the 
enemy: 

Whereas  many  American  prisoners  of  war 
were  subjected  to  brutal  and  Inhumane 
treataaent  by  their  enemy  captors  in  viola- 
tion ef  international  codes  and  customs  for 
the  treatment  of  prisoners  of  war,  and  many 
such  prisoners  of  war  died  or  were  disabled 
as  a  result  of  such  treatment;  and 

Whereas  the  great  sacrifices  of  American 
prisoners  of  war  and  their  families  are  de- 
servlag  of  national  recognition:  Now,  there- 
fore, be  It 

Reaolved  by  the  Senate  and  Hou*e  of  Rep- 
reaentativet  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congrem  aatenMed,  That  April  9,  1987, 
shall  be  designated  as  "National  Former 
POW  Recognition  Day",  and  the  President 
of  tlK  United  States  is  authorized  and  re- 
quested to  issue  a  proclamation  calling  upon 
the  people  of  the  United  States  to  com- 
memorate such  day  with  appropriate  actlvi- 
Ues. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  Mr.  C^BAHSTOH  and  Mr.  Mttrkowski. 
I  send  an  amendment  to  the  title  to 
the  desk. 

The  ACnTNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 


Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  Joint  resolu- 
tion to  <kSlgnste  "National  Fonner  FOW 
Reoosnltloti  Day." 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  Is  on  agreeing  to 
the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYBD.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  Joint 
resolutioft  was  passed. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


STAFF  VACANCIES 

Mr.  B'YHD.  Bdr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  myself  and  Mr.  Fobs,  I  send  to  the 
desk  a  Senate  resolution  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  resolution  will  be  stated  by 
Utle. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  resolution  (8.  Res.  173)  to  amend  Senate 
Reaolutlon  458,  98th  Congress,  to  allow  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate  to  fill  staff  vacan- 
cies occurring  during  the  closing  of  the 
office  of  a  Senator  in  the  case  of  the  death 
or  resignation  of  such  Senator. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to,  as  fol- 
lows: 

S.  Rks.  173 
Resolve^  That  subsection  (a)  of  the  first 
section  of  Senate  Resolution  458,  98th  Con- 
gress (agreed  to  October  4. 1984)  is  amended 
by- 

(1)  inserting  "(1)"  after  "(a)";  and 

(2)  addlag  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(2)  If  sn  employee  of  a  Senator  contin- 
ued on  th«  Senate  payroll  piusuant  to  para- 
graph (1)  resigns  or  is  terminated  during 
the  period  required  to  complete  the  closing 
of  the  office  of  such  Senator,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate  may  replace  such  employee  by 
appointlnc  another  individual.  Any  individ- 
ual appoiated  as  a  replacement  under  the 
authority  of  the  preceding  sentence  shall  be 
subject  to  the  same  terms  of  employment, 
except  for  salary,  as  the  employee  such  indi- 
vidual replaces.". 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  reso- 
lution was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Republican  leader 
for  his  cooperation,  and  I  yield  the 
floor. 


ORDER  OP  PROCJEDURE 

Mr.  DOIiE.  Mr.  President,  how  much 
time  do  I  have  remaining? 


The  ACTINQ  PRBBIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Republican  leader  has  3 
minutes  and  46  seconds. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  wonder  If  I  might 
divide  that  time  equally  between  the 
Senator  form  New  Mexico  and  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  DOMENICL  Before  the  minori- 
ty leader  does  that  I  wonder  if  the  mi- 
nority leader  has  any  additional  time 
under  his  control? 

Mr.  DOUL  Yes. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  think  I  will  need 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  WEICKESl.  I  need  about  8  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  If  I  could  I  would  like 
about  6  minutes  more. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Whatever  leader  time  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
plus  an  additional  1  minute  and  30  sec- 
onds or  wluutever  It  is  to  make  5  min- 
utes and  then  8  minutes  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Connecticut 
from  our  time. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  yield  6  minutes  to  Idr. 
Petor. 


TO  PROVIDE  PERMANENT  AU- 
THORIZATION FOR  A  WHITE 
HOUSE  CONFERENCE  ON 
SMALL  BUSINESS 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  to  the  desk  legislation  that  is  de- 
signed to  assist  America's  small  busl- 


Last  year,  more  than  1,800  persons 
who  own  and  operate  small  businesses 
came  to  our  Nation's  Capital  as  dele- 
gates to  the  White  House  Conference 
on  EtanaU  Business. 

These  men  and  women  came  from 
across  our  Nation,  on  their  own  time 
and  at  their  own  expense,  to  dlsctiss 
mutual  concerns  in  operating  a  small 
business,  and  to  offer  solutions  to 
these  problems. 

The  result  was  a  report  with  60  rec- 
ommendations. One  of  these  recom- 
mendations, drafted  by  the  New 
Mexico  conference  delegates,  was  to 
authorize  a  White  House  Conference 
on  Small  Business  every  4  years.  The 
White  House  Conference  on  Small 
Business  has  been  held  two  times  to 
date,  first  in  1080,  then  in  1986.  The 
New  Mexico  delegates  said  there 
should  be  a  permanent  fonun  for 
small  business  owners  to  address 
common  buslnesss  concerns. 

When  New  Mexico  delegates 
brought  this  to  my  attention  last  year, 
I  was  pleased  to  support  It  on  the 
behalf  of  all  small  business  owners.  I 
introduced  that  concept  as  S.  2588  last 
year. 

Today,  I  am  pleased  to  reintroduce 
that  leglBlatlon. 

The  owners  of  America's  small  busi- 
nesses have  accepted  the  challenge  of 
running  their  own  business.  With  this 
challenge,  they  bring  efficiency,  dedi- 
cation, hard  work,  optimism,  ingenui- 
ty, and  an  entrepreneurial  spirit. 


A  mftjor  canotm  of  the  100th  C<m- 
gress  is  comeptitivenen.  Although  our 
Nation  has  experienced  impressive 
economic  growth  during  the  past  8 
years,  we  must  continue  to  lock,  for 
ways  to  sustain  and  Improve  this 
growth.  We  need  to  increase  produc- 
tivity, reduce  unemployment,  and 
strengthen  America's  position  in  the 
intematicmal  marketplace. 

The  time  has  come  to  address  many 
of  these  problems.  Based  on  what  we 
have  seen  and  heard  so  far,  numerous 
proposals  and  solutions  have  been  sub- 
mitted. Some  say  create  a  Department 
of  Trade.  Others  want  to  improve 
technology  transfer,  or  to  negotiate 
with  foreign  nations  to  open  their 
markets  to  American  exports.  StIU 
others  want  to  subsidize  domestic  in- 
dustries involved  In  export  activities. 

Many  of  these  proposals  are  worthy 
of  consideration.  But  we  can  strength- 
en America's  standard  of  living  in 
other  ways.  America  can  become  more 
competitive  right  in  Its  own  bat^yard, 
by  addressing  the  needs  and  concerns 
of  small  business. 

Small  business  in  America  means 
Jobs  for  today,  and  Investment  for  our 
future.  Not  only  do  small  businesses 
provide  Jobs  for  almost  one-half  of  our 
private-sector  work  force,  they  also 
provide  on-the-job  training  for  our 
youth.  These  men  and  women  are  risk- 
takers  in  today's  ever-changing  mar- 
ketplace, and  are  providing  leadership 
for  our  Nation. 

Since  the  first  White  House  Confer- 
ence on  Small  Business  was  held  in 
1980,  approximately  two-thirds  of  the 
recommendations  reported  by  the  na- 
tional conference  have  been  enacted. 
It  is  obvious  that  many  sound  ideas 
have  emerged  from  these  conferences. 

By  authorizing  a  White  House  Con- 
ference on  Small  Business  once  every 
4  years,  my  bill  would  help  to  assure 
that  our  Oovemment  recognizes  the 
importance  of.  and  need  for,  a 
healthy,  competitive  small  business 
environment. 

This  legislation  would  provide  these 
business  owners  an  opportimlty  to 
have  a  direct  voice  in  many  of  the  leg- 
islative and  administrative  decisions 
that  have  a  direct  impact  on  their  live- 
lihood. 

The  issues  and  factors  that  confront 
our  small  business  entrepreneurs  are 
always  changing.  A  conference  each 
Presidential  term  would  provide  a 
forum  during  which  small  business 
owners  can  bring  their  Government  up 
to  date  on  their  concerns. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
legislation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  the  bill  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Rbcobo. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


8.818 
Be  it  enacted  bt  the  Senate  and  Bouee  of 
ttepmentatlvea  mf  the  tfnited  Statee  of 
America  in  Congnn  owgmWad,  That  this 
Act  may  be  dted  as  the  "White  House  Ood- 
fnenoe  on  Small  TTiirtnfi  Autbortsattoo 
Act". 

ADTBOKIZATIOll  OT  UUMrMMMMKX 

Sac.  2.  (a)  The  President  shall  call  aad 
conduct  a  Natlraal  White  House  Confer- 
ence on  SmaU  Burincoi  (hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "Conterenoe")  onoe  during 
each  4-year  period  followtng  a  Presklaittal 
election,  to  carry  out  the  purposes  described 
In  section  3  of  this  Act.  The  Conferenoe 
shall  be  preceded  by  State  and  redaoal  eon- 
f  erenoes  with  at  least  one  such  conferenoe 
being  held  in  each  State. 

(b)  Farticlpanta  in  the  Conferenoe  and 
other  interested  individuals  and  organlia- 
Uons  are  authorised  to  conduct  conferences 
and  other  sctivltiea  at  the  State  and  regkn- 
al  levels  prior  to  date  of  the  ConfereDce, 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Administrator 
of  the  Small  Bustneas  Administration,  mvi 
shall  direct  such  oonf  erenoes  and  activities 
toward  the  consideration  of  the  purposes  of 
the  Omf  erenoe  described  in  section  S  of  this 
Act  in  order  to  prepare  for  the  National 
Conference. 

ruKPOss  OP  commicB 
Sbc.  3.  The  punwae  of  the  Conferenoe 
shall  be  to  increase  public  awareneos  of  the 
essential  contribution  of  small  busineaB;  to 
identify  the  problems  of  small  business;  to 
examine  the  status  of  minorities  and  women 
as  small  busineas  owners;  to  assist  small 
business  in  carrying  out  Its  role  as  the  Na- 
tion's Job  creator;  to  assemble  small  busi- 
nesses to  develop  such  specific  and  compre- 
hensive recommendations  for  executive  and 
legislative  action  as  may  be  appropriate  for 
maintaining  and  encouraging  the  eocmomic 
viability  of  small  business  and.  thereby,  the 
Nation;  and  to  review  the  status  of  recom- 
mmdations  adopted  at  the  preceding  White 
House  Conference  on  Small  Business. 

COKRHBICI  PAKTICIPAIITS 

Ssc.  4.  (a)  In  order  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses specified  in  section  3  of  this  Act,  the 
Conference  shall  bring  together  individuals 
concerned  with  issues  relating  to  small  busi- 
ness. No  small  business  concern  representa- 
tive may  be  denied  admission  to  any  State 
or  regional  conferenoe.  nor  may  any  fee  or 
charge  be  imposed  on  any  small  business 
concern  representative  except  an  amount  to 
cover  the  cost  of  any  meal  provided  to  such 
representative  plus  a  registration  fee  of  not 
to  exceed  $10. 

(b)  Delegates,  including  alternates,  to  the 
National  Conference  shall  be  elected  by  par- 
ticipants at  the  State  conference.  In  addi- 
tion- 
CD  each  Oovemor  and  each  chief  execu- 
tive official  of  the  political  subdivisions  enu- 
merated in  section  4(a)  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act  may  appoint  one  delegate  and  one 
alternate; 

(2)  each  Member  of  the  United  States 
House  of  Representatives,  including  each 
Delegate,  and  each  Member  of  the  United 
States  Senate  may  appoint  one  delegate  and 
one  alternate;  and 

(3)  the  President  may  appoint  one  hun- 
dred delegates  and  alternates. 

Only  individuals  from  small  businesses  shall 
be  eligible  for  appointment  pursuant  to  this 
subsection. 
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tell    legislators    firsthand    what    is 
needed  to  encourage  growth  in  the 
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(eXl)  Hw  Fnaident  la  authorlied  to  ap- 
point and  eompenaate  an  ezecuttre  director 
and  aneh  other  dbaeton  and  peraumel  for 
the  Oontaenee  aa  he  may  deem  advisable, 
vtthont  reiard  to  the  provWoiw  of  tltte  6. 
Utallad  Statea  Code,  vnemlnc  appolnt- 
menta  In  the  oompettttve  aervloe.  and  with- 
out retard  to  the  provtaloaa  of  chapter  61 
and  aubehaptcr  in  of  chapter  53  of  such 
title  rdatinc  to  daalflcatlon  and  General 
Behedule  pay  latea. 

(3)  Vpaa  requeat  by  the  executive  direc- 
tor, the  heads  of  the  executive  and  military 
depaitmenta  are  anthoriaed  to  detail  em- 
ploaraea  to  work  with  the  executive  director 
In  r**— ''"t  and  adminlBterinc  the  Oonfer- 
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S.  Hot  more  than  six  months  from 
the  date  on  which  the  National  Conference 
la  convened,  a  final  report  of  the  Conf er- 
enee  shaD  be  submitted  to  the  President 
and  the  Ooncress.  The  report  shall  Include 
the  *«»''**'f  and  recommendations  of  tbe 
OoBf etcBoe  as  wen  as  proposals  for  any  leg- 
Islattve  action  neoeasary  to  implement  tbe 
'  ■««»«■■■■— MWttow  at  the  Conference.  The 
ftauU  report  of  the  Conference  shall  be  avail- 
able to  the  public. 


,  7.  The  Small  Bustaieas  Administration 
rqmit  to  the  Congress  annually 
during  the  three-year  period  following  the 
t  of  the  final  report  of  the  Confer- 
on  the  status  and  implementation  of 
the  findings  and  recommendations  of  the 
OoBferenoe. 

twMiLAMiLxrr  or  rum 
8K.  8.  (a>  There  are  hereby  authorised  to 
be  appropriated  snefa  soma  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  provlsirais  of  this  Act, 
and  they  diall  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended. New  ■pemWiig  authority  or  author- 
ity to  enter  oontraets  as  provided  in  this  Act 
Shan  be  atfective  only  to  such  extent  and  In 
Boch  amounts  as  are  provided  in  advance  In 
appropriation  Acta. 

(b)  No  funds  appropriated  to  the  Small 
Buataiess  Aibninlstratlffn  shall  be  made 
avaOahle  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  other  than  funds  appropriated  specifi- 


cally for  the  purpoae  of  oonduetlng  the  Con- 
f  ereoce.  Any  funds  remaining  unexpended 
at  the  termination  of  the  Conference,  In- 
eluding  submission  of  the  report  pursuant 
to  section  6,  shall  be  returned  to  the  Treas- 
iiry  af  the  United  States  and  credited  as 
mlsctllaneous  receipts. 
WKin  HOTisB  ooavsBBici  oa  SMALL  Busnnss 

AUIBOaiXATIOa  ACT 

Mr.  CHAFES.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleaged  to  Join  with  my  esteemed  ool- 
leagoe.  Senator  DoMsiaci,  In  Introduc- 
ing this  bill  to  make  permanent  the 
White  House  Conference  on  Small 
Buatoeaa. 

This  conference  baa  proved  to  be  an 
exceptional  forum  for  men  and 
women,  representing  small  businesses 
of  every  description,  to  identify  and 
dlacusB  the  problems  faced  by  small 
businesses  across  the  Nation.  Past  con- 
ferences have  produced  a  wealth  of 
legidative  recommendations,  over  two- 
thirds  of  which  have  been  enacted. 
Thla  record  of  accomplishment  is  out- 
standing testimony  to  the  tremendous 
talent  of  the  individuals  involved  and 
to  the  vitality  of  the  conference  Itself. 

Small  businesses  account  for  nearly 
half  of  our  Nation's  private  employ- 
ment, and  are  our  greatest  resource  of 
new  ideas  for  innovative  products  and 
services.  The  unique  entrepreneurial 
spirit  which  flows  through  these  small 
businesses  represents  the  truest  form 
of  the  American  character.  It  is  a 
spirit  that  should  be  used  as  a  model 
throughout  the  economy  to  help  deal 
with  the  onslaught  of  foreign  competi- 
tion. 

The  challenge  of  foreign  competi- 
tion is  changing  the  way  America  does 
business.  In  order  to  meet  the  chal- 
lenge, large  corporations  retain  legions 
of  accountants,  financial  experts, 
public  relations  specialists  and  market- 
ing professionals.  The  owners  and  op- 
erators of  small  businesses  know  no 
such  luxury.  Each  must  act  in  all  of 
these  capacities  simultaneously, 
making  countless  decisions  affecting 
every  facet  of  operations.  Yet,  small 
businesses  continue  to  form  the  core 
of  a  strong  and  vital  marketplace,  ac- 
counting for  over  two-thirds  of  the 
newly  created  Jobs  in  this  country 
each  year. 

Smikll  businesses  cannot  afford 
armies  of  lobbyists  to  assault  the  Cap- 
itol. The  diverse  men  and  women  who 
have  created  and  manage  our  Nation's 
15  minion  small  businesses  speak  for 
themselves.  They  understand  their 
contributions  and  problems  best,  and 
are  their  own  most  eloquent  advo- 
cates. This  great  diversity  of  interests, 
however,  makes  it  increasingly  diffi- 
cult for  any  single  voice  to  be  heard. 

The  White  House  conference  creates 
that  voice.  It  provides  a  forum  for 
small  business  men  and  women  to 
speak  with  one  voice,  a  voice  which 
has  produced  a  number  of  initiatives 
resulting  in  changes  beneficial  to  our 
economy.  This  conference  gives  these 
men  and  women  the  opportunity  to 
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tell  legUaton  firsthand  what  is 
needed  to  encourage  growth  in  the 
small  buBineas  sector,  and  how  to  en- 
gender the  development  of  the  entre- 
prenetiriftl  q>irit. 

Mr.  Aesident,  the  White  House 
Conference  on  Small  Business  has  in 
the  past  been  organised  on  an  ad  hoc 
basis.  This  bill  calls  on  the  President 
to  hold  a  White  House  Conference  on 
Small  Business  once  during  each  Presi- 
dential term.  We  have  before  us  a  r«al 
opportunity  to  create  an  institution 
which  will  give  this  Nation's  small 
business  men  and  women  a  voice  in 
public  policy  commensurate  with  their 
contribution  to  our  economy.  I  urge  all 
my  colleagues  to  Join  me  in  support  of 
this  legl^tion. 

Bir.  DtXON.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  in  support  of  the  bill  introduced 
by  Senators  DoMunci  and  Hoixnios 
authorizing  a  White  House  Confer- 
ence on  Small  Business  once  every 
Presidential  term.  Small  business  is 
the  primary  employment  generator 
for  the  economy  of  the  United  States. 
It  create*  almost  80  percent  of  all  new 
Jobs,  generating  almost  40  percent  of 
the  GNP.  Small  businesses  employ  48 
percent  of  the  private  work  force. 

Given  these  overwhelming  statistics, 
the  need  for  a  forum  in  which  the 
issues  crucial  to  the  viability  of  this 
economic  sector  can  be  reviewed  be- 
comes obvious.  The  White  House  Con- 
ference On  Small  Business  serves  as  a 
platform  to  assist  small  business  in  de- 
veloping an  agenda  for  action,  to  en- 
lighten the  public  and  government 
agencies  as  to  the  contributions  and 
needs  of  small  business,  and  to  bring 
representatives  of  this  sector  together 
to  formulate  recommendations  for  the 
executive  and  legislative  branches  of 
government  to  assure  the  continuance 
of  their  economic  growth. 

Our  Nfeition  was  founded  by  smaU 
businesses.  They  gave  birth  to  our 
economy.  Today's  entrepreneur  seeks 
to  maintain  this  true  economic  inde- 
pendence. Free  enterprise  is  more 
than  an  economic  theory  for  them;  it 
is  a  practical  necessity.  This  is  a  seg- 
ment that  must  be  acknowledged  for 
its  contributions  to  tills  Nation's  eco- 
nomic well-being,  as  well  as  for  its 
maintenance  of  our  image  as  "the  land 
of  opportunity." 

The  range  of  Issues  affecting  small 
business  is  broad.  Their  goals  are 
often  at  odds  with  those  of  bigger 
businesses.  Small  business  needs  our 
attention  and  support.  The  White 
House  Cbnference  on  Small  Business 
provides  a  forum  for  identification  and 
understanding  of  actions  necessary  to 
continue  the  development  and  growth 
of  our  work  force  and  economy. 
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X7ROENT  RELIEF  FOR  THE 
HOMELESS  ACT 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
most  pleased  to  be  an  original  sponsor 
of  the  Urgent  Relief  for  the  Homeless 
Act,  and  I  commend  the  majority 
leader  [Mr.  Btbd]  and  the  Republican 
leader  [Mr.  Dolc]  for  their  leadership. 

This  bill  addreases  many  of  the  basic 
needs  of  the  homeless.  It  provides  sev- 
eral forms  of  housing  assistance,  out- 
reach for  food  stamps,  health  and 
mental  health  services,  case  manage- 
ment for  residents  of  shelters,  and  it 
establishes  an  interagency  council  to 
oversee  and  improve  the  Federal  ef- 
forts on  behalf  of  America's  homeless 
population. 

All  of  those  are  worthy,  Important 
goals. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  that  this 
bipartisan  bill  includes  services  for 
those  among  the  homeless  who  are 
mentally  ill.  Yet,  I  remain  concerned. 
It  Is  important  that  we  authorize  more 
than  2  years  of  assistance  for  this 
fragile  population.  It  is  also  important 
that  we  provide  some  form  of  transi- 
tional housing  that  will  serve  to  en- 
hance their  treatment  and  improve 
their  chances  for  better  mental 
health. 

On  March  18,  1987,  Senators  Sncon, 
BxTRDiCK,  and  I  introduced  S.  763,  the 
"Services  for  Homeless  Mentally  111 
Individuals  Act  of  1987."  We  have 
since  been  Joined  by  Senators  Hat- 
nxLD,  NUHN,  and  Oobe  as  original 
sponsors. 

S.  763  addresses  our  concerns  using  a 
solid  approach  that  has  the  formal  en- 
dorsements of  the  leading  organiza- 
tions dealing  with  the  mentally  ill  who 
are  homeless: 

National  Alliance  for  the  Mentally 
111  [NAMI],  National  Mental  Health 
Association,  Mental  Health  Law 
Project,  American  Psychiatric  Associa- 
tion, American  Psychological  Associa- 
tion, National  Council  of  Community 
Mental  Health  Centers,  National  Asso- 
ciation of  State  Mental  Health  Pro- 
gram Directors,  and  the  American  Col- 
lege of  Neuropsychopharmacology 
[ACNPl. 

Letters  from  all  but  the  last  group 
listed  were  included  in  the  Congrjes- 
siOHAL  Record  of  March  18,  1987,  page 
S3317. 1  am  including  ACNP's  letter  in 
today's  statement,  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcoro  following  my  statement. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  With  the  strong 
backing  of  these  and  other  mental 
health  support  groui>s,  Mr.  President, 
I  am  today  introducing  the  Domenid- 
Simon  bill  as  an  amendment  to  the 
Senate  bipartisan  omnibus  bill,  S.  809. 
In  addition.  I  will  propose  the  same 
amendment  to  S.  811,  the  Senate  bi- 


partisan health,  mental  health,  and 
Job  training  for  the  homeless  bllL 

The  amendments  I  am  offering  are 
identical  to  S.  763,  as  introduced,  with 
three  minor  exceptions. 

First,  I  modified  the  years  of  author- 
ization to  include  fiscal  year  1987,  at 
$80  million.  I  also  deleted  1993,  which 
would  have  been  the  seventh  year  of 
authorization,  including  1987. 

The  amendment  thus  authorizes  our 
program  for  the  mentally  ill  homeless 
for  the  remainder  of  1987,  plus  6  addi- 
tional years,  1988  through  XW2. 

Second,  the  formula  has  been  cor- 
rected to  reflect  my  description  of  it  in 
my  statement  of  March  18,  1987.  The 
intention  Is  to  provide  small  States 
with  at  least  one-quarter  of  1  percent 
of  the  total  m>propriation— $500,000  at 
a  $200  million  i^ipropriation. 

This  approach  makes  minimni  de- 
ductions from  the  more  popiilous 
States,  while  providing  each  State 
with  enough  money  to  operate  pro- 
grams for  this  target  population.  I  am 
including  a  HUD  computer  printout  of 
our  Community  Development  Block 
Grant  formula,  as  modified  in  our  bill 
and  this  amendment.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  this  sample  nm  of  $200 
million  be  included  in  the  Rccohd. 

Third,  the  allocation  of  $8  million 
per  year  to  the  National  Institute  of 
Mental  Health  is  corrected  to  reflect 
authorization  for  5  fiscal  years,  1988 
through  1992.  I  see  no  need  to  begin 
evaluation  and  training  activities  in 
the  remainder  of  fiscal  year  1987,  but 
this  training  and  review  needs  to  be  in 
place  for  the  5  full  years  of  authorized 
assistance. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  done  a  fairly 
complete  analysis  of  the  differences 
between  the  Domenici-Simon  bill  for 
the  homeless  mentally  ill  and  the 
Byrd-Dole  provisions  covering  this 
same  group. 

My  major  concern  remains  the  pro- 
vision of  what  we  call  transitional 
housing.  This  is  housing  that  serves  as 
a  transition  from  the  sidewalks  to  a 
more  stable  life.  The  mental  health 
supiJort  groups  named  above,  and  the 
National  Institute  of  Mental  Health, 
agree  that  without  such  housing, 
there  is  little  hope  of  improving  the 
lives  of  the  mentally  ill. 

Unless  we  stablllize  them  physically 
in  some  sort  of  group  home  or  shared 
apartment,  the  homeless  who  are  men- 
tally ill  have  little  chance  of  even 
showing  up  for  psychiatric  or  psycho- 
logical treatment,  much  less  benefiting 
from  such  treatment  or  related  medi- 
cations. 

While  the  bipartisan  bill  as  intro- 
duced acknowledges  the  importance  of 
housing  as  a  vital  service  element,  it 
provides  no  specific  funds  nor  any 
formal  link  to  transitional  housing. 

The  fact  that  transitional  housing  as 
authorized  in  the  bipartisan  bill  is 
only  obtained  through  competitive 
grants  means  that  there  is  a  small 


likelihood  that  such  housing  will  be 
matched  with  services. 

Of  course,  the  State  or  local  govern- 
ment could  pay  for  such  hotislng  from 
its  own  sources.  I  remain  skeptical, 
however,  of  the  ability  of  the  States  or 
local  governments  undertaking  tbi« 
without  our  assistanoe. 

The  Domenid-Simon  bill  mm^atf^ 
transitional  housing  and  provides  a 
source  of  fimds.  I  believe  this  is  abso- 
lutely essential  to  serving  the  home- 
less who  have  serious  mental  illneases. 

On  the  other  four  service  elements, 
the  two  bills  are  quite  similar.  Both 
provide  for  outreach.  Both  provide 
treatment.  Both  provide  case  manage- 
ment. And  both  provide  training. 

There  is  agreement,  Mr.  President, 
on  the  need  and  the  way  to  serve  the 
homeless  who  are  mentally  IlL  By 
amending  this  bipartisan  biU,  we  can 
take  a  large  step  forward  in  providing 
the  mix  of  services  we  know  will  be 
relevant  and  helpful  to  the  homeless 
mentally  ill. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my 
analjrsis  of  the  differences  in  the  bi- 
partisan bill  as  introduced,  and  the 
Domenid-Simon  bill,  be  made  a  part 
of  the  Rbcord. 

Finally,  Mr.  President.  I  would  like 
to  remind  my  colleagues  that  we  have 
a  responsibility  to  pay  for  the  services 
that  we  need  and  want  to  provide  for 
the  homeless  people  of  America. 

As  ranking  member  of  the  Senate 
Budget  Committee,  I  will  be  watching 
carefully  to  see  that  appropriations  to 
fimd  any  or  all  of  the  bipartisan  bill 
for  the  homeless  have  equal  off-sets 
from  the  Federal  budget. 

I  have  often  stated  the  need  for  a 
firm  new  public  policy  of  "trade-in  to 
trade-up." 

There  is  enough  room  in  our  nation- 
al budget  to  appropriate  fully  the 
funds  needed  for  these  vital  programs 
to  help  the  homeless  by  trading  in 
funding  for  less  important  programs. 

I  am  pleased  to  be  part  of  the  proc- 
ess for  identifying  the  specific  changes 
needed  in  our  national  priorities.  I  call 
upon  each  Member  of  this  body  to 
help  set  our  national  priorities,  and  to 
help  set  them  in  a  way  that  will  assure 
funding  for  the  homeless. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  American 
people  will  gladly  stand  behind  our  ef- 
forts for  the  homeless,  if  they  know 
we  are  being  fiscally  responsible  in 
doing  so.  I  am  pleased  to  be  a  part  of 
this  noble  effort.  I  hope  my  colleagues 
will  Join  me  in  becoming  a  part  of  this 
most  important  effort,  while  staying 
within  our  budget. 

(The  text  of  the  amendments  sub- 
mitted by  Mr.  Dohknici  appear  in 
today's  Rscors  imder  "Amendments 
Submitted".) 
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the  nature  and  eouiae  of  aerloua  mental  Hl- 
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;  to  outline  the  current  opportu- 
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TOTAL  ALLOCATUN   $200   NLLION,   IMMUi   TOTAL 
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(fiS) 


)     (tZMi) 


UK 

K7 
1.212 


& 


7ja 

1,710 
433 

\m 
i,ni 

vm 

130 
4JfO 

\fn 
vm 

212 


5«$ 


277 
100 

2S 
330 

nm 

S.700 
S2C 
000 

O.SM 

3.CS1 
524 
156 


1J07 

im 

557 

1,437 


1,013 

1.207 

273 


157 

vm 

154 
Ut3 

500 
2J00 
2.2U 
1.1U 
U15 
2JC4 
24M 

047 

tzs 

3,430 

1J«7 
1.712 
1.140 

500 
3.041 

500 

004 

407 
1,S7« 

040 

170 
3,400 
3,700 
1.151 

TOO 
3,414 
3JU 

454 
2JB3 

500 
1,700 
5,415 

400 

uu 

500 

915 
2J00 
1,191 

500 


20,437 

1,742 

2JM 

M50 

500 

7J70 

4,107 

032 

2,240 

500 

lOM 

3310 

1.561 

2Jt4 

3J75 

UBtt 

3,237 

056 

oao5 

3.240 

4,271 

2.101 

500 

500 

1301 

000 
0.444 

904 

500 
21301 
9.410 
1377 
1357 
12300 
0300 

970 
2.179 

500 
3J06 
11,707 
1355 
3.253 

500 
2320 
3355 
1,404 

500 


110,236       13,764      200300 


Satlinated  tmntt  to  metro  dMet/urban 
countUt,  minimum  grant  tlOO.OOO 

[In  thousands  of  doUarsl 

Msati 
state  ittOOMt 

Alsttt-  Anchorage  (subtotal) Ill 

Alabama: 

Bittningham  ........„.„..„....„.„ 46S 

HuntsvUle 103 

Mdbile 194 

BCOQtgomery 182 

Jefferson  County 194 

Subtotal 1.138 


Aiksnsas:  UtUe  Rock  (subtotal) ..  132 
Arteena: 

A&Qi&  ■*•■•••••■»•■••■•••»«*>••••••••••■*■■»■■■■■  1U3 

Pboenlx 616 

Tucson 304 

Maricopa  County 224 

Pima  County 127 

Subtotal 1,374 

Caliloinla: 

Anaheim ..« 158 

Berkeley 186 

Cotnptcm 145 

EI  Monte 129 

Prcano „...._.„.. .........  236 

aiendale 119 

Inglewood 112 


[In  thiwiaands  of  dollars]— Continued 


liOPgBaach.. 
Loo  AnflBlee.. 

Oakland.. 

Oxnard 

Pasadena 

Poinon%. 


Rivualqe .., 


na<  iaiii6iilii 
San  Bemadino . 


San  Diep> 

SanPrapfdaoo. 

San  Joa0 

Santo  Ana 


Stockton 

Alamed»  County 

Ccmtra  Costa  County. 

Fteano  County ... 

Kern  County .... ..... 

Lob  Angeles  County 

Marin  County... ... 

Orange  County 

Rtreraide  County. 

Sacramtnto  County 

San  Bernardino  County . 

San  Diego  County 

San  JoaQuln  County 

San  Mateo  County 

Santa  Cbra  County 

Sonoma  County 

Ventura  County 


Ksati 

($»$$mt 

856 

3.797 
611 
138 
121 
109 
129 
243 
117 
716 

1.202 
449 
265 
153 
141 
192 
271 
287 

2.019 
106 
317 
403 
306 
469 
389 
154 
170 
184 
143 
140 


Subtotal. 


15.072 


Colorado: 
Colorado  Springs 
Denver 
Adams  County, 


Connectiout: 
Bridgeport.^. 

Hartford 

New  Britain. 
New  Haven... 
Waterbury.... 


235 
266 
113 
258 
140 


Subtotal. 


1,012 


District  of  Columbia:  Washing- 
ton (subtotal)  1,150 

Delaware: 

Wilmington 179 

New  Cattle  County 164 

Subtotal 343 

Florida: 

Port  Lauderdale 145 

Hialealt 261 

Jai^sonville 475 

Miami... 812 

Miami  Beach 130 

Orlando . 122 

St.  Petc«sburg 187 

Tallahaasee loi 

Tampa.. 275 

Brevard  County 102 

Broward  County 385 

Dade  County i,014 

HUlsboibugh  County 266 

Orange  County. 240 

Palm  Boach  County 298 

Pasco  county 129 

Pinellaa  County 180 

Polk  County 216 

Seminole  County 112 
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state 
Volusia  County . 

Subtotal 


Georgia: 

Albany 

Atlanta 

Augusta .... 
Columbus . 

Macon 

Savannah. 


Cobb  County 

De  Kalb  Coimty.. 
Fulton  County 


Subtotal. 


Hawaii:  Honolulu  (subtotal) . 


Iowa: 
Des  Moines- 
Sioux  dty ... 


Subtotal. 


Illinois: 

(Chicago 

Cicero 

East  St.  Louis 

Evanston 

OakPaik 

Peoria. 

Rockford 

Cook  County 

Du  Page  Cotmty.. 

Lake  County 

Madison  County.. 
St.  Clair  County.. 
Will  County 


Subtotal.. 

Indiana: 

Evansville 

Fort  Wayne... 

Gary 

Hammond ..... 
Indianapolis.. 
South  Bend... 
Terre  Haute.. 
Lake  County . 


Subtotal. 

Kansas  CMty . 

Topeka 

Wichita 


Subtotal. 


Kentuckjr: 

Covington 

Lezlngton-Fay  ette . . 

Louisville 

Jefferson  CTounty.... 


Subtotal 

Ijouisiana: 

Baton  Rouge 

New  Orleans 

Sbreveport 

Jefferson  Parish . 


Subtotal. 


Massachusetts: 

Boston 

Cambridge — 

Fall  River 

Lawrence 


ESCU7 

(tiOOM) 

142 


5.601 


lOfl 
654 
124 
158 
133 
158 
123 
225 
126 


1.807 


778 


254 
123 


377 


5.742 
115 
151 
109 
102 
109 
117 
712 
225 
155 
186 
145 
100 


7.968 


179 
176 
231 
145 
557 
184 
123 
105 


1.700 


134 
117 
182 


433 


114 
148 
624 
183 


1.069 


302 
938 
205 
266 


1.711 


1.272 
200 
174 
124 


[In  thousands  of  dollars]— Continued 


State 

Lowell 

Lynn 

Medford 

New  Bedford.. 

Newton , 

Quincy , 

Somerville. 

Springfield 

Worcester 


Subtotal. 


Maryland: 

Baltimore 

Anne  Arundel  County.... 

Baltimore  County 

Montgomery  Coimty 

Prince  Georges  County . 


Subtotal. 


Maine:  Portland,  (subtotal).. 


Michigan: 

Dearborn 

Detroit 

Flint 

Grand  Ri4>id8 

Kalamazoo 

TAnnIng 

Pontiac 

Saginaw 

Genesee  County.. 
Oakland  County . 
Wayne  County .... 


Subtotal. 


Minnesota: 

Dulutb 

Minneapolis 

St.  Paul 

Hennepin  County . 


Subtotal. 


Missouri: 

Kansas  CMty 

St.  Joseph 

St.  Louis 

St.  Louis  County. 


Subtotal 

Mississippi:  Jackson  (subtotal). 

North  ClaroUna: 

Charlotte 

Greensboro 

Raleigh 

Winston  Salem 


Subtotal 

Nebraska:  Omaha  (subtotal).. 


New  Jersey: 

AtlanUc  City 

Bayonne 

Camden 

East  Orange 

Elizabeth 

Jersey  City 

Newark 

Paterson 

Trenton 

Bergen  County 

Burlington  Coimty. 
Camden  County 


Bsaa? 

t$200M/ 
134 
169 
101 
175 
127 
125 
180 
264 
301 


3.346 


1,566 
146 
273 
241 
364 


2,590 


130 


136 
2.935 
285 
229 
112 
100 
104 
162 
149 
224 
233 


4.669 


178 
860 
461 
180 


1.679 


602 

118 

1.497 

352 


2.569 


212 


236 
111 
103 

lis 


565 


277 


New     Hampshire:     Manchester 
(subtotal) 109 


125 
118 
225 
106 
150 
491 
730 
227 
208 
577 
134 
143 
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State 

Essex  County 

Gloucester  County .. 

Hudson  County 

Middlesex  County.... 
Monmouth  County.. 

Morris  County 

Ocean  County 

Union  County 


Ksatr 

ftZOCMJ 
349 
110 
313 
113 
184 
141 
122 
302 


Subtotid. 


4.868 


New  Mexico:  Albuquerque  (sub- 
total) 255 

Nevada: 

Las  Vegas „. ......  129 

Clark  County 20I 


Subtotal... 


330 


New  York: 

Albany „ 

Babylon  Town 

Binghamton 

Buffalo 

Isllp  Town 

Mount  Vernon 

New  York 

Niagara  Falls „. 

Rochester 

Schenectady . 

Syracuse 

Tonawanda  Town 

Troy 

Utlca „, 

Yonkers 

Erie  County 

Monroe  County 

Nassau  County 

Onondaga  County 

Orange  County 

Rockland  County 

Suffolk  County 

Westehester  County.. 


244 

105 
147 
1.122 
156 
123 
12.130 
176 
577 
155 
391 
106 
126 
189 
220 
147 
118 
768 
112 
123 
112 
262 
283 


Subtotal. 


17.892 


Ohio: 

Akron 

Canton 

(Cincinnati 

Cleveland 

Columbus 

Dayton 

Lakewood 

Springfield 

Toledo 

Yoimgstown 

CXiyahoga  County 

PYanklln  Coimty 

Hamilton  County 

Montgomery  County.. 


440 
187 
860 
1,660 
455 
445 
112 
131 
434 
295 
209 
124 
204 
144 


Subtotal. 


5.709 


Oklahoma: 
Oklahoma  City.. 
Tulsa 


298 
228 


Subtotal. 


526 


Oregon: 

Portland 

Clackamas  County.... 
Multnomah  County . 
Washington  County . 


536 
113 
105 
114 


Subtotal. 

Pennsylvania: 

Allentown 

Altoona 


868 


162 
126 


91-059  0-89-29  (PL  5) 
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million  each  year  for  5  full  years.  The  fiscal 
year  1992  authorisation  is  $220  million. 
S.  763  provides  $8  million  to  the  NaUonal 


"consultatUm  with  families"  as  functions  of 

case  management  (not  hiduded  to  S.  809).        tatin*  nnt  rMniintinir  t h<>  i^^.^.m^ 

4,  Tratotog.-The  tratotog  requirements    'f'™*'  °o'  regulating,  the  intemation- 
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JolmatinnL. 


Plllibunh 


SBTMltWI- 


Uppar  Dutiy  TOwiMhIp.. 

WDkeB-Bun. 

York 


AHmtiwiy  Ooanty . 
BMnvOounty  — 

Berks  County 

Bucks  County— ~~ 


Cbestar  County. 
IMavsn  County 


■County 

» County 

llantcomery  County — 
Wishtngtan  County — 
Weatmoveland  County.. 
Toik  County 


(rf  dollan]— Continued 

Esati 

($t»0M> 

116 

313 

169 

111 
106 
3.681 
1,148 
198 
317 
119 
133 
108 
884 
31S 
160 
183 
160 
304 
19S 
391 
313 
367 
331 
163 


SttMotal. 


9.854 


Puerto  Rloo: 
TattBftiaMunldpo„ 
AfuadilU 


Azecfbo  • 


Bayimaon  Munidi>k>.. 

Cacuas  llwnfclpio 

Csroltna  Munielirio — 
Qusynato  Munldplo .. 
Humacao  Munldplo .... 
Mayacues  Munldpio  „ 

Ponoe  Munldplo 

San  Juan  Munldplo .... 
Ttujfflo  Alto  Mun 


186 
158 
344 
393 
387 
339 
159 
134 
339 
514 
895 
116 


Subtotal. 


3,651 


Rhode  Idand: 
Pawtucket  — 
Providenoe ... 

Subtotal. 


133 
401 


South       Carolina: 
County  (subtotal) . 

TennesMc: 

Chattanooga . 

KnozvOle 

Memphis.. 


Greenville 


534 
156 


Nashville-Davldaon.. 
Subtotal 


156 
158 
735 
338 


1,387 


Texas: 
Amarfllo. 

Austin 

Beaumont.. 


Brawnavllle 

Corpus  Chrlstl, 
Dallas 


EI  Paso 

Port  Worth 

Houston 


lAredo.. 


Lubbock. 
McAUen.. 


San  Antonio 

Waeo 

Bexar  County.. 
Harris  County . 


104 
331 
103 
176 
249 
850 
551 
342 
1.480 
195 
154 
110 
980 
106 
122 
369 


[In  thousands  ot  dollars]— Continued 

Ksat7 

state  t$iOOMt 

IWrant  County 160 


Subtotal. 


6,373 


Utah: 
ftovo 

aat  uju  aty 

salt  Lake  County.. 


103 
363 
193 


Subtotal. 


567 


VliBiiila: 

Newport  News 

Norfolk 

Portsmouth 

Richmond. 

Roanoke 

Virginia  Beach 

Arlington  County . 
Pairfaz  County 


108 
311 
114 
373 
106 
147 
136 
343 


Subtotal. 


1,437 


Washington: 

SeatUe 

ftwkane 

Tacoma 

Clark  County 

King  County 

Pierce  County 

Snohomish  County.. 


775 
333 
167 
113 
301 
186 
140 


Subtotal. 

WtocoDsin: 

Madison 

Milwaukee.... 
Racine 


1,913 


114 

1.040 

113 


Subtotal. 

west  Virginia: 
Charleston ... 
Huntington.. 


1.367 


133 
140 


Subtotal. 
Total 


373 
116.336 


CoacPARisoN  or  DoMXHici-SmoR  Bill,  S.  763 
WrrH  Those  Pbovisiohs  of  S.  809  (Sac- 
tiON  531)  That  Assist  thx  Homxlsss  Who 
Abx  Mkrtallt  nx 

On  March  18,  1987,  Senators  Domenici, 
Simon.  Burdick,  Hatfield.  Nunn,  and  Oore 
Infroduced  S.  763,  "Services  for  Homeless 
Mentally  lU  Individuals  Act  of  1987." 

Subsequently,  on  March  33,  an  omnibus 
homeless  bill  was  introduced  by  Senators 
Byrd  and  Dole  as  S.  809.  S.  809,  in  part,  also 
contains  provisioiis  to  assist  those  who  are 
mentally  iU  among  the  homeless  population. 
The  following  is  a  comparison  that  high- 
lights the  differences  between  S.  763  and 
that  portion  of  S.  809— Section  531— focused 
on  Mental  Health  Services.  S.  811— Section 
121— is  the  identical  bill  referred  to  the 
Cammittee  on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

GKHXRAL  COMKniTS 

The  major  differences  in  services  to  the 
hotneless  mentally  ill  in  these  two  bills  in- 
volve: Long-term  commitment,  authorized 
dollar  levels,  and  the  role  of  transitional 
housing. 

The  Domenici  amendment  offered  today 
provides  authorization  for  the  remainder  of 
fiscal  year  1987,  plus  five  additional  years 
tlu^ough  fiscal  year  1993.  The  bipartisan  bill 
authorizes  mental  health  services  for  two 
years,  fiscal  year  1987  and  fiscal  year  1988. 

The  Domenici  amendment  provides  $1,130 
billion  over  five  years  in  new  authorization 
lerels.  money  directly  solely  to  the  homeless 


mentally  IIL  Section  631  of  a  809  authorises 
$56  maikm  to  be  spent  In  fiscal  year  1967 
for  the  liunelesB  who  are  mentally  01,  plus 
an  openrended  "such  sums"  in  fiscal  year 
1988. 

The  mnger-teim  oommltmmt  and  the 
higher,  n>ecified  funding  level  are  two  hall- 
marks ot  the  Domenld-Slmon  bllL 

A  inaj#r  reasm  for  the  higher  spending  in 
S.  763  Is  that  Mil's  strong  oommltment  to 
transltUdal  housing. 

It  is  assumed  that  about  half  the  a  763 
funding  will  be  used  to  pay  for  transitional 
housing.  Without  a  hou^ng  component  that 
is  woven  into  the  heart  of  the  bill,  experts 
say  there  is  little  chance  of  reaching  and 
treating  suoceaafully  the  homeless  who  are 
mentally  UL 

A  stable  living  environment  is  essential,  or 
case  management  and  psychosocial  rehabili- 
tation will  not  prove  effective.  Just  the 
simple  ^d  routine  taking  of  prescribed 
medication  can  stabilize  many  homeless 
people  mffeiing  schizophrenia  or  manic-de- 
pression 

On  the  streets,  those  who  are  fortunate 
enough  to  obtain  prescribed  medicines  are 
often  ribbed.  Having  an  identifiable  and 
constant  place  to  live  can  be  the  key  ele- 
ment for  many  possible  improvements  in 
dally  llvtng. 

Whiles.  809  recognizes  this  fact,  it  falls  to 
provide  direct  funding  or  special  set-asides 
for  housing  for  the  mentally  ill.  The  sepa- 
rate transitional  housing  title  in  S.  809 
could.  i|  locally  coordinated,  add  this  vital 
dimension  to  the  service  program. 

S.  763  makes  certain  of  that  link. 

S.  809  would  require  case  managers  to 
help  find  housing.  It  also  acknowledges  the 
importance  of  housing,  but  leaves  the  actual 
funding,  up  to  mayors  and  governors.  There 
Is  a  possibility  of  some  funding  from  the 
housing  title  of  S.  809,  but  the  competitive 
grant  process  and  the  other  uses  of  the 
housing  funds  (for  the  homeless  without 
mental  Illness)  diminish  the  reality  of  much 
Federal  iundlng. 

By  providing  the  funding  in  one  block 
grant,  Oomenld-Simon  emphasizes  the  high 
priority  of  this  Important  service. 

Both  bills  require  local  Innovation  to  co- 
ordinate the  required  service  elements.  The 
high  numbers  of  homeless  who  are  mentally 
ill  and  their  dependence  on  a  place  to  live 
for  the^  possible  recovery,  speak  for  a  spe- 
cific pool  of  Federal  fimds  to  help  provide 
transitlSnal  living  services. 

The  Domenld-Slmon  approach  dearly  ties 
transitional  living  to  the  other  service  ele- 
ments. This  linkage  provides  a  solid  basis 
for  beginning  a  long  road  to  recovery. 

Mayors  and  governors  will  have  an  easier 
time  coordinating  services  from  one  block 
grant  in  S.  763  as  opposed  to  a  block  grant 
and  a  competitive  housing  program  in  S. 
809.  This  is  even  truer  when  the  competitive 
grant  program  must  serve  many  more  sub- 
groups at  a  lower  authorization  of  $60  mil- 
lion. S.  763  provides  up  to  one-tialf  of  $200 
million,  or  $100  million,  specifically  for 
housing  for  the  homeless  mentally  ill. 

Some  of  the  other  differences  in  the  two 
bills  are  discussed  below  in  more  detail. 

authorizatioh 
The  omnibus  bill.  S.  809,  authorizes  $55 
million  for  fiscal  year  1987  and  such  sums  as 
are  necessary  for  fiscal  year  1988  for  serv- 
ices to  the  homeless  mentally  ill.  The  Do- 
menld  amendment  to  S.  809,  authorizes  $80 
million  for  the  remainder  of  fiscal  year 
1987.  It  then  provides  $200  million  in  fiscal 
year  1988  and  goes  up  in  increments  of  $5 


million  each  year  for  6  full  years.  The  fiscal 
year  1993  authorlMtlon  Is  $330  million. 

a  76S  provides  $8  million  to  the  National 
Institute  of  Mental  Health  (NIMH)  per  year 
for  five  years  for  evBluatkm  of  the  "ftf^rr' 
program  and  training  of  local  staff.  In  addi- 
tion $3  million  Is  added  to  the  Community 
Support  Program  (CSP)  at  NIMH,  a  809 
provides  no  new  funds  for  either  NIMH  or 
CSP. 

AturrmsTB 

Both  bills  use  a  modified  Conununlty  De- 
velopment Block  Orant  (CDBO)  formula  to 
allocate  funds  to  mayors  and  governors  for 
the  homeless  mentally  UL  a  763  has  a  mini- 
mum of  one-quarter  of  one  percent  per 
State;  S.  809  provides  one-half  of  one  per- 
cent minimum  per  State. 

As  seen  in  the  attached  distribution  tables 
of  $300  million  under  the  Domenld-Slmon 
bill,  one-quarter  of  one  percent  provides 
$500,000  to  several  small  States.  By  using 
one-quarter  of  one  percent,  a  763  avoids  the 
problem  of  excessive  reductions  from  large 
population  States  in  order  to  fund  the  small 
SUtes. 

The  omnibus  bill's  formula  for  services  to 
the  mentally  ill  would  provide  a  minimum 
of  $376,000  to  small  Stotes  if  fully  funded. 
Large  States  would  be  unnecessarily  penal- 
ized with  reductlcms  in  their  allocations  to 
allow  each  small  State  to  have  the  mini- 
mum of  one-half  of  one  percent. 

Domenld-Slmon  requires  a  mininnum  allo- 
cation of  $100,000  to  dties  and  urban  coun- 
ties. Amounts  generated  by  the  formula 
that  are  less  thsn  $100,000  are  shifted  to 
the  State  to  be  administered.  With  no  simi- 
lar provision,  S.  800  will  generate  many  very 
small  allocations  to  dties— 5,  33.  10.  or  even 
Just  3  thousand  dollars. 

The  CDBO  formula  is  designed  for  an  al- 
location of  about  $3  billion,  and  applying  it 
to  $66  million  with  no  minimum  amounts 
will  generate  hundreds  of  very  small  alloca- 
tions to  metropolitan  areas  and  urban  coun- 
ties. 

AUocaUons  of  less  than  $100,000  to  dUes 
would  lead  to  very  small  program  efforts, 
given  the  service  elements  required  in  both 
bills.  With  housing  induded,  Domenld- 
Slmon  provides  $100,000  as  the  minimum  al- 
location to  metropolitan  area  and  urban 
counties. 

Domenld-Slmon  requires  a  local  match  of 
35  percent  from  local  sources,  15  percent 
cash  and  10  percent  in  kind.  There  is  no 
match  requirement  in  S.  809. 

As  explained  below,  the  non-housing  uses 
of  funds  are  very  similar  in  both  S.  763  and 
S.  809. 

USX  or  RON-HOnSIRG  ALLOTHXmrS 

1.  Outreach.— Both  bills  provide  for  out- 
reach services  to  those  who  are  homeless.  S. 
809  adds  those  "who  are  at  risk  of  becoming 
homeless." 

3.  Treatment.— Treatment  is  similar.  S. 
809  uses  "partial  hospitalization"  and  "ha- 
blUUUon  and  rehabilltaUon"  where  a  763 
refers  to  "medical  services"  and  "group 
counseling,  family  therapy,  and  psychoso- 
cial rehablllUUon  services."  S.  809  adds 
treatment  services  for  individuals  "who  are 
at  risk  of  beoMnIng  homeless." 

3.  Case  management.— Both  versions  con- 
tain a  plan  of  care,  coordination  of  social 
services,  transportation,  and  housing. 
Where  a  763  has  Job  training.  S.  809  has 
"prevocatlonal  and  vocational  services." 
Both  contain  provisions  to  assist  in  securing 
available  income  suiwort.  food  stamps,  and 
supplemental  security  Income. 

S.  763.  in  addition  to  the  differences 
above,  adds  "obtaining  State  assistai>oe"  and 


"consultaUim  with  families"  as  functions  of 
case  management  (not  Induded  In  S.  809). 

4.  Training.— The  training  requirements 
for  shelter  personnel  and  others  who  direct- 
ly serve  the  hcnaeless  mentally  III  are  very 
similar.  8.  809.  however,  does  not  expand 
the  ability  of  NIMH  to  provide  the  training 
as  S.  763  does  with  $8  million  for  the  doaely 
related  evaluation  and  training  functions.  In 
addition,  a  763  expands  the  Community 
Support  Program  by  $3  million  (from  about 
$1.6  million  to  $4  million)  to  encourage 
more  demonstrations. 

MORITOBIini  AHD  KVALDATIOH 

The  Domenld-Slmon  bill,  S.  763,  speclfl- 
cally  requires  NIMH  to  evaluate  the  pro- 
gram for  the  mentally  ill  homeless.  These 
evaluations  are  expected  to  strengths  the 
staff  training  component,  which  is  required 
in  both  a  763  and  S.  809. 

In  S.  809,  there  Is  a  general  program  eval- 
uation required  that  would  cover  all  aspects 
of  homelessnesB.  NIMH  could  presumably 
conduct  this  evaluation,  but  no  additional 
funds  are  authorized,  a  763,  as  mentioned, 
authorizes  $8  million  for  evaluation  and 
training.  Both  bills  require  a  report  to  Con- 
gress. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  the  floor. 


PROCEDURES  FOR  LICENSING 
ARMS  EXPORTS 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  it  was 
with  a  great  deal  of  interest  that  I  re- 
cently read  the  report  prepared  by  the 
Tower  Commission  concerning  the 
Iran-Contra  controversy. 

In  that  report,  the  three-man  com- 
mission basically  concluded  that  the 
manner  in  which  the  National  Securi- 
ty Council  and  other  White  House  of- 
ficials handled  the  whole  affair  was 
merely  an  "aberration"  and  did  not 
justify  any  fundamental  revision  of 
our  national  security  dedsionnuJting 
process. 

I  found  that  remark  to  be  of  particu- 
lar interest  in  light  of  what  I  and 
other  members  of  the  Senate  Govern- 
mental Affairs  Committee  learned  at  a 
February  20  hearing  at  which  we  t<K>k 
a  close  look  at  the  Federal  licensing 
procedures  for  arms  exports. 

The  Tower  Commission  may  believe 
that  recent  NSC  activities  were  based 
on  an  "aberration"  which  requires  no 
basic  remedies.  However.  I  believe  we 
have  found  serious  problems  concern- 
ing our  overall  arms  export  policy— 
not  Just  the  events  leading  to  the  Iran- 
Contra  affair— which  amount  to  much 
more  than  an  aberration  and  which  re- 
quire tough  (»ngressional  oversight 
and  systematic  reforms. 

Mr.  President,  once  you  take  a  l(X>k 
at  the  procediires  by  which  the  Gov- 
ernment claims  to  regulate  arms  ex- 
ports, you  can  hardly  be  surprised  by 
the  revelations  which  surfaced  in  the 
Iran-Contra  affair  concerning  middle- 
men passing  around  our  most  modem 
weapons  and  charging  exorbitant  fees. 

The  U.S.  Goverrmient  is  more  in- 
volved in  the  encouragement,  mer- 
chandising and  funding  of  Internation- 
al arms  sales  than  Adnan  Khashoggl. 


To  a  disturbing  degree,  we  are  facili- 
tating, not  regulating,  the  internation- 
al sale  of  arms. 

Mr.  President,  at  our  February  20 
hearing,  the  committee  heard  testimo- 
ny from  the  head  of  the  Office  of  Mu- 
nitions Control,  also  known  as  OMC. 
The  OMC  is  the  State  Department 
agency  which  licenses  commercial 
arms  sales. 

That  testimony  was  as  alarming  as  it 
was  disappointing: 

The  Office  of  Munitions  Control  tes- 
tified that  it  ^proved  $14.9  billion  in 
munitions  sales  last  year,  compared 
with  only  $4.6  billion  in  1979. 

OMC  said  it  received  requests  to  li- 
cense more  than  49,000  separate  trans- 
actions last  year  and  it  rejected  only 
041  of  them. 

OMC  stated  it  had  registered  more 
than  4,000  arms  suppliers— and  they 
said  there  were  no  Tniniiniim  qualifica- 
tions for  arms  exiwrters  and  that  a 
past  criminal  record— even  a  convic- 
tion for  treason— is  not  grounds  for 
disapproval  of  a  license  to  export  arms 
anywhere  in  the  world. 

Quite  simply.  BCr.  President,  a  con- 
victed felon  is  not  allowed  to  buy  a 
handgun  in  many  States,  but  that 
same  convicted  felon  is  still  eligible  to 
be  an  arms  dealer  under  the  laws  of 
the  Federal  Government  and  imder 
the  policies  of  the  State  Department. 

This  is  preposterous.  It  is  a  state  of 
affairs  which  amounts  to  an  unbeliev- 
able void  of  checks  and  balances  which 
we  must  now  correct. 

The  Office  of  Munitions  Control 
also  testified  that  they  only  had  seven 
full-time  licensing  officers  to  review 
the  49.000  applications  received  last 
year.  This  is  as  many  people  as  the 
OMC  had  to  review  24.000  applications 
in  1976. 

We  also  asked  about  the  OMC's  en- 
forcement division— the  people  who 
are  supposed  to  make  sure  arms  deal- 
ers comply  with  the  law  and  don't 
send  weapons  anywhere  but  where 
they  are  supposed  to.  The  OMC  testi- 
fied that  its  enforcement  division  con- 
sisted of  three  people— one  profession- 
al and  two  paralegals.  It  is  nothing 
short  of  absurd  to  pretend  that  such  a 
meager  force  can  uphold  the  State  De- 
partment's responsibilities  to  police 
the  worldwide  transport  of  arms. 

OMC's  enforcement  chief  assured  us 
the  amount  of  illegal  arms  trafficking 
out  of  the  United  States  was  not 
nearly  at  the  level  that  press  accounts 
would  have  us  believe. 

However.  Customs  Service  officials— 
who  are  out  there  in  the  field  every 
day  trying  to  deal  with  all  sorts  of  ille- 
gal shipments— later  testified  that 
they  believed  the  illegal  U.S.  arms 
traffic  was  "pretty  substantial"— to 
the  tune  of  400  U.S.  arms  export  sei- 
zures last  year  alone. 
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But  ioetflelent  regulation  is  not  the 
only  way  our  Govemment  actually  as- 
■iits  and  promotes  anna  sales. 

We  provide  almoet  $6  billion  worth 
of  grants  and  loans  to  finance  arms 
tranafers  a  year— three  times  the 
amount  we  finanoed  in  1981— and  we 
provide  indirect  subsidies  for  many 
nlfls  that  are  called  "cash"  sales. 

Mr.  President,  our  hearing  uncov- 
ered these  things  and  much  more.  For 
example,  "commercial  sales."  for 
which  aims  dealers  and  middlemen 
^^^tfi  charge  unlimited  fees,  are  increas- 
ing at  a  sweltolng  pace,  while  Qovem- 
ment  cash  sales— which  carry  a  $50,000 
cap  fxa  fees— are  declining.  At  the 
same  time,  there  appears  to  be  fla- 
grant circumvention  of  the  require- 
ment to  report  these  fees  to  the  U.S. 
Oovemment,  as  is  rcQulred  by  law. 

Mr.  President,  section  1  of  the  Arms 
Export  Control  Act  states  that  it  is 
the  policy  of  the  United  States  to 
exert  leadership  in  the  world  commu- 
nity to  bring  about  arrangements  for 
redudng  the  international  trade  in  im- 
plements of  war. 

It  also  dictates  that  TJM.  programs 
governing  the  export,  sale,  or  grant  of 
^Pfn***  items  "shall  be  administered 
in  a  manner  which  will  carry  out  this 
policy." 

What  the  Governmental  Affairs 
Committee  has  found  thus  far  does 
not  amount  to  a  country  exerting  lead- 
ership to  reduce  the  world  arms  trade. 
It  amounts  to  the  very  opposite. 

We  need  to  bring  our  policies  into 
compliance  with  the  law.  Accordingly, 
there  is  great  need  to  pursue  this  sub- 
ject much  more  and  to  hold  more 
public  hearings.  I  intend  to  seelc  bu- 
reaucratic and  policy  changes  in  the 
executive  branch  and  I  will  introduce 
major  new  legislation  to  promote  com- 
petent and  adequate  regulation  and 
safeguards  of  the  UJS.  share  of  the 
world's  arms  trade. 

Unto  these  things  are  done,  none  in 
this  body  can  rest  sssured  that  an- 
other "aberration"  involving  our  arms 
export  "controls"  is  not  brewing  as  I 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  letter  I  am  mailing  today 
to  the  Honorable  George  Shultz,  Sec- 
retary of  State,  asldng  him  particular 
questions  about  safeguards  and  con- 
trols "M<  arms  licenses  be  printed  in 
theRacoBO. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RicoRD.  as  follows: 

U.  S.  SniATK. 
Wathinaton,  DC.  March  24, 1987. 
Hon.  Qwomam  P.  Shulr, 
Seeretarv  9f  State, 
Department  of  State.  WasMngton,  DC. 

Dua  Ma.  SacazTAaT.  At  my  request,  on 
Ktamary  20.  the  Senate  Oovemment  Af- 
faln  Committee  Initiated  bearingB  on  the 
federal  government  licensing  procedures  for 
una  ales.  The  lead  off  witness  for  our  first 
liearinc  was  Mr.  William  Robinson  of  the 


State    Department's   Office    of   Munitions 
CoaUt>l. 

In  the  face  of  rigorous  and  unsympathetic 
questioning.  Mr.  Robinson  and  his  staff  tes- 
tifisd  In  a  most  Informative  and  professional 
manner.  Amons  a  number  of  things,  they 
made  It  very  clear  that  the  Office  of  Muni- 
tions Control  lacks  adequate  staff  and  other 
siip|>ort  resoivces.  In  this  regard,  I  am  anx- 
ious to  see  to  It  that  the  federal  govem- 
meat's  arms  licensing  procedures  wUl  In  the 
future  receive  full  and  adequate  support. 
Accordingly.  I  am  Interested  to  know  the 
State  Department's  short  and  long  range 
plaas  to  upgrade  support  resources  for  the 
Office  of  Munitions  Control  and  to  review, 
wltb  an  eye  toward  tightening,  existing 
State  Department  programs  and  policies 
concerning  the  registration  of  arms  export- 
ers, the  licensing  of  Individual  arms  exports, 
invtstigatory  capabilities,  and  enforcement 
of  existing  and  planned  regulations  and 
policies. 

Tb  follow  up  our  February  20  hearing,  the 
Oovemment  Affairs  Committee  Is  submit- 
ting written  questions  for  the  Office  of  Mu- 
nitions Control.  Additional  Issues  were 
brought  up  at  the  hearing  that  prompted 
questions  more  appropriate  to  other  bu- 
reaus and  offices  of  the  State  Department. 
Acoordingly,  responses  to  the  enclosed  ques- 
tioas  would  be  appreciated  in  order  to  com- 
plete the  record  of  our  hearing. 

Iliank  you  for  your  cooperation. 
Sincerely, 

Davis  Pryor. 

Mr.  PRTOR.  Mr.  President,  I  aslL 
unanimous  consent  that  further  ques- 
tions in  writing  to  the  Department  of 
State  witness  of  February  20  be  print- 
ed at  this  point  in  the  Rscord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ques- 
tions were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Reors,  as  follows: 

QCBSTioif  8  Sttbicittkd  bt  Skrator  Prtoh  to 
DxPAHTiixirr  of  Statx 

The  Department  of  State  lias  broad  au- 
thority to  bar  commercial  sales  for  reasons 
of  foreign  policy  and  national  security.  Is  It 
considered  in  the  interests  of  U.S.  foreign 
poUcy  and  national  security  to  have  no  pro- 
hibition against  convicted  felons,  debarred 
or  suspended  manufacturers  or  Individuals 
under  Investigation  being  registered  export- 
ers or  receiving  approved  licenses  for  the 
export  of  munitions  list  items?  Please  ex- 
plain why  no  such  prohibition  apparently 
exists  in  State  Department  policy  guidance. 

If  It  is  correct  that  aid  and  FMS  sales  are 
prohibited  for  internal  security  forces  of 
foreign  governments,  why  are  commercial 
sales  of  weapons  and  other  munitions  list 
items  permitted  to  foreign  Internal  security 
forces? 

Would  the  Department  of  State  find  It 
useful  to  know  what  agent  fees  and  political 
coatributlons  may  have  been  paid  to  or  by 
any  party  in  connection  with  a  FMS  or  a 
coBunercial  sale? 

to  what  Instances  since  1981  have  bureaus 
or  agencies  In  the  Department  of  State  rec- 
ommended to  the  Office  of  Munitions  Con- 
trol that  a  si>eciflc  license  application  for  a 
coBunerclal  sale  be  rejected?  That  a  debar- 
ment be  ordered?  That  sales  to  specific  pur- 
chasers be  prohibited  or  specifically  investi- 
gated? 

In  what  instances  since  1981  have  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Department  of  State  exer- 
cised any  form  of  diplomatic  pressure  with 
regard  to  a  foreign  country  In  connection 
with  presumed  violations  of  the  ITAR  or 
V£.  arms  export  legislation? 


Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unaminous  consent  that  a  letter  I  am 
sending  to  Charles  A.  Bowsher.  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States. 
General  Aocoimting  Office,  be  printed 
in  the  Rbcoho,  which  asks  the  GAO  to 
do  a  more  comprehensive  study  on 
how  licenses  are  granted  by  our  Gov- 
ernment to  arms  exporters. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

UJ3.  SSHATK,  ComoTRS  ON  Gov- 
EamcziiTAL  Attaxrs,  Subcouiit- 
TKK  oh  Fkdkkal  Skrvicxs,  Post 
OFflCX,  ARD  Cim.  Servick, 

WaaMngton,  DC,  March  23, 1987. 
Hon.  Charles  A.  Bowshxr, 
Comptrciler  Otneral  of  the  United  States, 
Qenenl  Accounting  Office,  Waahington, 
DC. 
DxAR  Mr.  Comftroller  OxifERAi.:  On  Feb- 
ruary 20th  I  ctiaired  a  hearing  of  the  Oov- 
emmental  Affairs  Committee  with  the  con- 
currence of  Chairman  John  Olenn  on  the 
"Procedures  for  Licensing  Arms  Elxports."  I 
believe  ttiat  the  hearing  was  tremendously 
informative  but  raised  a  numl>er  of  concerns 
about  the  adequacy  of  munitions  exports 
controls. 

The  C3ovemment  Affairs  hearing  turned 
up  a  number  of  tilings  which  Imply  that  a 
fimdamontal  breakdown  of  arms  exports 
controls  exists.  From  the  Customs  Service 
the  Committee  learned  about  a  substantial 
amount  of  Illegal  U.S.  arms  sliipments 
abroad.  The  State  Department's  Office  of 
Munitions  Control  did  not  recognize  this  as 
a  significant  problem  and  apparently  does 
little  background  analysis  on  license  appli- 
cations to  identify  high  risk  exporters  and 
consignees.  It  Is  not  clear  what  compliance 
fimctions  are  fulfilled  by  O.M.C.  and  how 
such  activities  are  factored  into  the  licens- 
ing process.  Added  to  this  is  the  apparent 
lack  of  written  procedures  governing  the  li- 
cense review  process. 

In  light  of  this  situation.  I  am  calling  on 
the  O.AX>.  to  conduct  a  review  of  several  as- 
pects of  our  nation's  arms  export  control  ap- 
paratus. The  review  should: 

Review  and  identify  weaknesses  in  the 
procedures  for  reviewing  registrant  and  li- 
cense applications  at  the  Office  of  Muni- 
tions Control. 

To  what  extent  does  O.M.C.  in  its  license 
reviews  confirm  end-use  associated  with  pro- 
posed exports? 

Determine  how  long  it  takes  O.M.C.  to 
accept  9r  reject  individual  license  applica- 
tions. 

Examine  and  explain  the  disparity  be- 
tween the  large  value  of  export  licenses  ap- 
proved and  the  small  reported  value  of  ex- 
ports that  actually  occur. 

Detennine  whether  O.M.C.  Is  obtaining 
complete  Information  concerning  the  extent 
of  agent's  fees  and  political  contributions 
from  license  applicants,  as  required  by  law. 
Review  the  compliance  activities  of  the 
O.M.C.  What  administrative  actions  are 
taken  against  export  law  violators?  How 
could  this  be  Improved?  What  support  Is 
provided  to  the  Customs  Service  by  O.M.C. 
in  the  area  of  enforcement?  What  weakness- 
es exist  in  this  area? 

Examine  O.M.C.'s  proposed  three  year 
plan  to  meet  its  growing  workload.  What 
are  its  strengths  and  weaknesses? 

List  ooncems  raised  by  government  offi- 
cials during  the  course  of  your  review  re- 


garding shortfalls  of  Interagency  coordina- 
tion and  cooperation. 

I  would  like  your  response  to  be  In  a  form 
as  our  staffs  may  agree  Is  most  appropriate 
and  expedient.  The  results  of  this  review 
will  help  me  to  formulate  remedial  legisla- 
tion that  I  would  like  the  Congress  to  begin 
considering  before  its  July  4tb  recess.  Ac- 
cordingly, I  request  that  the  report  be  pre- 
sented to  me  by  June  22.  In  order  to  meet 
this  tight  deadline  and  in  light  of  the  likeU- 
hood  of  a  congressional  hearing  on  remedial 
legislation.  I  ftirther  request  that  you  forgo 
obtaining  formal  agency  comments  on  the 
results. 

Thank  you  for  your  help  and  attention  to 
this  matter. 
Sincerely, 

Dkvtd  Pryor, 
Chairman,    Subcommittee    on    Federal 
Services,  CivU  Service  and  Pott  Office. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  majority  leader  is  recog- 
nized. 


NICARAGUA  ACCOUNTING 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  yesterday  voted  by  a  46-to-45 
majority  to  require  the  President  to 
provide  an  accounting  of  the  funds 
which  have  been  raised  for  the  pur- 
pose of  aiding  the  Contras.  We  are  not 
tolking  about  inconsequential  amounts 
of  money.  The  Contras  have  been  very 
well  assisted.  At  least  one  country 
which  was  enlisted  in  tills  financial 
campaign.  Saudi  Arabia,  Is  reported  to 
have  given  $1  million  per  month  for 
some  undetermined  period,  to  the 
cause.  There  are  reports  that  some  $10 
million  was  netted  from  the  Sultan  of 
Brunei,  and  so  far  undetermined 
amounts  from  other  nations. 

No  one  seems  to  Imow  how  many 
millions  were  raised  from  private 
sources.  The  investigating  committee 
under  the  leadership  of  Messrs. 
iNonTE  and  Rusmah  are  trying  hard  to 
find  out  in  particulLir  how  much 
money  came  from  the  diversion  of 
funds  from  sales  of  arms  to  Iran. 

Where  did  all  this  money  go?  Did 
the  Contras  get  part  of  it?  Did  they 
get  most  of  it?  Did  they  get  all  of  it?  If 
they  did,  how  did  they  spend  it?  How 
far  down  the  garden  path  do  we  have 
to  be  dragged  before  we  dig  in  our 
heels,  stop  short,  and  say  that  the 
American  people  are  entitled  to  have 
the  answers  to  these  obvious  ques- 
tions? 

It  seems  to  me  a  little  foolish  to  ask 
the  American  people  to  foot  additional 
millions  of  dollans— an  additional  $40 
million— before  we  find  out  what  was 
served  up.  by  whom,  and  to  whom  in 
this  operation  involving  aid  to  the 
Contras. 

When  agency  and  departmental 
heads  are  called  up  before  the  commit- 
tees of  the  Congress  and  required  to 
testify  on  behalf  of  their  agency  budg- 
ets, those  individuals  have  to  be  pre- 
pared to  say  how  the  money  that  was 
appropriated  for  the  last  fiscal  year 
was  spent: 


What  did  you  get  for  it?  How  many 
additional  personnel  did  you  get  on 
board?  Did  you  buy  equipment  with  it? 
What  results  are  you  showing  for  your 
stewardship?  What  are  the  results  of 
the  expendltuj'es  that  you  have  made 
thus  far  in  this  program  and  that  pro- 
gram and  another  program? 

If  those  agency  heads  cannot  satisfy 
the  questions  asked  by  the  members  of 
the  committees,  it  is  not  likely  that 
the  requested  new  appropriations  wUl 
be  forthcoming.  Why  should  we  not 
have  the  same  answers  here,  the  same 
requirement,  even  though  we  are  talk- 
ing about  private  fimds,  and  funds 
that  have  been  raised  through  other 
governments  and  by  other  govern- 
ments, and  funds  that  have  been  re- 
portedly diverted  from  the  sale  of 
arms  to  Iran,  a  terrorist  government 
that  has  humiliated  the  United  States 
and  the  American  people? 

Why  not  have  an  accounting  of 
these  funds?  Why  all  the  resistance? 
Why  the  roadblocks?  Why  the 
stonewalling? 

I  hope  that  we  can  get  a  clear  major- 
ity of  this  body  today  to  vote  for  an 
accoimting,  and  to  stop  the  filibuster. 
Such  an  accounting  will  help  our  in- 
vestigating committee.  It  would  short- 
en the  time  for  the  investigations  Lf  we 
could  get  some  of  these  answers. 

There  is  a  diplomatic  track  under- 
way in  Central  America.  It  has  been 
invigorated  by  the  President  of  Costa 
Rica,  President  Arias— not,  apparently, 
with  much  enthusiastic  support  from 
the  administration. 

In  May,  the  Central  American  nego- 
tiators and  Presidents  will  meet  in 
Guatemala  to  advance  this  proposal 
and  we  should  throw  oiu*  support 
behind  the  effort  and,  in  addition, 
open  up  a  second  bilateral  track  witn 
the  Sandinistas  to  reach  a  security 
agreement,  including  the  elimination 
of  Soviet  advisers  and  Soviet  influence 
from  Central  America. 

Mr.  President,  we  all  want  to  see 
Soviet  influence  eliminated  from  Cen- 
tral America.  The  American  people 
want  Soviet  influence  eliminated  from 
Central  America.  But  the  American 
people  do  not  support  this  Contras 
program.  They  want  Soviet  influence 
eliminated,  but  they  do  not  support 
the  Contras  program.  Why?  Because  it 
is  not  worldng.  It  is  not  worldng. 

When  will  the  administration  learn 
that,  unless  it  has  the  support  of  the 
American  people  for  its  foreign  policy, 
that  policy  is  not  likely  to  succeed? 

I  hope,  Mr.  President,  the  Senate 
can  vote  a  solid  majority  for  an  ac- 
coimting of  these  funds  and  that  a 
more  balanced  approach  to  the  Cen- 
tral American  problem  will  be  adopted 
finally  by  the  administration. 

Mr.  President,  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  for  srielding  me  the  addition- 
al time. 

I  yield  2  minutes  to  Mr.  Cranston. 


Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  our  leader.  Let  me  say  this 
about  the  form  of  government  we 
have:  One  of  the  virtues  of  open  gov- 
ernment is  that  people  can  see  how  de- 
cisions are  made.  It  should  always  be 
clear  In  an  accountable  government 
who  has  accountability,  where  that 
lies,  and  who  does  not.  That  is  what 
we  really  are  now  debating  in  terms  of 
this  filibuster  and  the  measuj%  that 
lies  behind  it— accountobillty  for 
money  squandered,  unaccounted  for, 
in  Central  America. 

The  filibuster  is  waged  by  those  who 
do  not  want  an  accounting,  do  not 
want  to  have  a  vote  and  reveal  things. 
They  are  unwilling  to  have  an  ac- 
counting on  where  all  that  money 
went.  The  Contra  suppliers  obviously 
have  a  weakness,  they  do  not  want  a 
vote.  They  know  the  majority  of  the 
Senate  wants  accountability,  just  as  a 
majority  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives voted  for  accountability. 

What  type  of  government  is  it,  what 
type  of  administration  is  it  that 
spends  money  and  does  not  want  to  ac- 
coimt  for  it  but  wants  more  money? 
Why  do  the  Contras  need  more  money 
now  if  they  got  so  much  from  illicit,  il- 
legal sources,  tens  of  millions  unac- 
counted for? 

Congress  was  told  by  the  administra- 
tion a  while  ago  that  the  Contras  were 
desperate  for  another  $20,  $30,  $50 
million,  when  they  were  getting  tens 
of  millions  on  the  side  that  we  were 
not  aware  of  at  that  time,  but  that  the 
administration  had  orchestrated. 

That  is  why  we  are  pressing  this 
issue.  The  Contra  proponents,  the 
people  who  support  the  Contras,  con- 
tinue to  hide  on  this  issue.  All  we  want 
is  an  end  to  this  debate  and  a  vote  for 
accoimtability. 

Those  who  fail  to  conform  to  the  re- 
quirements of  accountability  at  this 
time  will  not  be  able  to  duck  this  issue 
in  the  fall.  It  will  come  to  a  head  then, 
when  the  administration  wants  more 
money.  At  that  time,  it  will  only  take 
51  votes  In  this  l}ody  and  a  majority  of 
1  In  the  other  body  and  we  will  cut  off 
money  to  the  Contras,  cut  off  bacldng 
a  terrorist  war,  and  stop  steps  which 
could  lead  to  American  military  in- 
volvement and  Americans  fighting  in 
Nicaragua.  That  is  the  logical  end  of 
this  policy  if  we  do  not  stop  it  now. 
For  that  reason,  let  us  vote  to  end  this 
debate  and  get  to  accountability  and 
bring  a  halt  to  this  policy. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
the  remaining  3  minutes  to  Mr.  Kxa- 

NEDY. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  my  leader.  I  see  my  colleague 
from  Massachusetts.  I  shall  be  glad  to 
divide  the  time  with  him. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
my  colleague.  I  would  just  as  soon 
listen  to  him. 
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Iff.  KENMXDY.  Mr.  President.   I 
tliank  the  Bcnstor  from  West  Virginia. 


That    policy    is    not    working— and 
those  who  vote  to  sustain  this  fillbus- 


Today»  I  would  like  to  review  Just  a 
few  of  tiie  recent  articles  which  have 
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tract,  which  was  ivparently  never  ad-    and  in  some  cases  directed  at  Individ-    for  shipping  this  aid?  Why  did  the 
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Mr.  KKNNXDT.  Mr.  President.  I 
ttaank  tbe  Briwtor  from  West  Virginia. 

Tet  ac>ln.  the  sunwrterB  of  Presi- 
dmt  Reagan's  runaway  Contra  policy 
are  fiUbasterlng  to  pirevent  the  Senate 
from  «iwpM«»«t  a  moratorium  on  f\ir- 
ther  funds  for  the  Contras  until  past 
fundi  have  been  accounted  for.  The 
reason  for  these  tactics  of  delay  is 
dear.  Contra  supportov  are  desperate- 
ly trylnc  to  hide  the  truth  about  the 
aid  already  provided. 

Obviously,  there  is  more  to  tell.  Con- 
gress has  ooly  discovered  the  tip  of 
the  iceberg  in  the  scandal  of  Contra 
fundUng.  We  are  ooly  beginning  to  un- 
denrtaud  the  full  range  of  illegal  tricks 
used  to  send  untraceable  cash  to  the 
administration's  hand-picked  thugs  in 
Nicaragua— and  this  filibuster  Is  the 
last  reaint  to  keep  the  pipeline  of  as- 
iriiTtfiP^-'  open  before  the  truth  comes 
out 

Thoae  whose  hands  are  tarnished  In 
this  ■*»*****'  are  hiding  from  public 
testimcmy.  Those  who  are  willing  to 
talk  cant  seem  to  remember  what 
went  on.  But  the  facts  are  slowly 
emerging  anyway,  and  each  day  it  is 
becoming  increasingly  clear  why  the 
supporters  of  Contra  aid  are  afraid  to 
dlsdoae  the  truth. 

The  emerging  details  of  the  Iran 
fiasco  reveal  an  intricate  and  increas- 
ingly embarrassing  scheme  to  divert 
aid  not  simply  to  the  Contras  but  also 
to  the  most  dangerous  and  radical  ele- 
ments in  the  Middle  "EmA.  The  revela- 
tions that  tniinnmi  of  dollars  went  as 
lrirk*>fK*«  to  Iranian  leaders,  to  terror- 
ists holding  our  hostages  in  Lebanon— 
not  to  mention  into  Contra  bank  ac- 
counts in  Switaerland— shed  new  light 
on  why  the  administration  wants  no 
accounting  for  the  funds. 

We  are  also  learning  how  we  extort- 
ed and  bribed  our  friends  into  provid- 
ing aid  to  the  Contras.  when  T3S.  law 
q^edfically  banned  such  indirect  as- 
slstanoe.  Two  million  dollars  a  month 
was  extracted  frmn  Saudi  Arabia,  and 
the  Sultan  of  Brunei  donated  $10  mil- 
lion. We  even  threatened  to  cut  off  aid 
to  Costa  Rica  unless  that  country  al- 
lowed us  to  build  a  secret  landing  strip 
to  supply  the  Contras. 

Contrary  to  the  letter  and  spirit  of 
the  law.  administration  officials  were 
up  to  their  ears  in  private  f  undndsing 
for  the  Ccmtras.  including  the  use  of 
tax  exempt  orgsiiisations  as  fronts  for 
their  illegal  schemes.  Out  of  his  web 
of  Cayman  Islands  and  Swiss  bank  ac- 
counts. Oliver  North  came  up  with 
$7,000  a  month  for  Arturo  Cruz  and 
$10,000  a  month  for  Alfonso  Robelo— 
both  of  whom  have  since  jumped  the 
Contra  ship. 

Contra  suMMrters  in  the  Senate 
have  good  reaatm  to  fear  this  morato- 
rium. The  American  people  already 
overwhelmingly  reject  the  administra- 
tlim's  policy  of  wider  war  in  Central 
America. 


That  policy  is  not  working— and 
those  who  vote  to  sustain  this  filibus- 
ter know  it.  The  CIA's  so-called  spring 
offensive  proves  the  point.  Holding  no 
terdtory,  having  no  support  from  the 
Nicaraguan  people,  and  with  no  hope 
of  military  victory,  the  Contras.  with 
blueprints  from  the  CIA,  are  prepar- 
ing to  spend  the  next  few  months  en- 
gaged in  terrorist  bombing  attacks  on 
civilian  installations  in  Nicaragua. 

As  a  show  of  strength,  the  United 
States  plans  to  send  50,000  troops  to 
Hoaduras  for  military  exercises  to  co- 
incide with  the  CIA's  spring  offensive. 
The  exercises  are  called  Solid  Shield, 
but  they  are  no  protection  against  the 
leaky  sieve  of  Contra  aid. 

And  at  the  same  time,  the  Reagan 
administration  is  quietly  stifling  the 
constructive  efforts  of  the  Central 
American  democracies— led  by  Presi- 
dent Arias  of  Costa  Rica— to  prevent  a 
wi(ler  war  and  negotiate  a  peaceful  set- 
tlement in  the  region. 

liie  spring  offensive  is  no  threat  to 
the  Sandinistas.  It  will  only  serve  as  a 
reminder  to  the  people  of  Nicaragua 
that  the  United  States  is  behind  the 
terrorist  attacks.  And  Solid  Shield 
should  more  properly  be  called  thin 
veil,  because  it  is  a  transparent  cover 
for  what  is  clearly  a  dry  run  for  a 
United  States  invasion  of  Nicaragua. 

Tb  continue  this  fiasco  is  folly  for 
the  Senate.  If  nothing  else  comes  out 
of  transcam,  we  should  have  learned 
the  wisdom  of  finding  the  facts  before 
committing  U.S.  aid.  That  is  all  this 
resolution  is  asking.  The  administra- 
tioa's  policy  is  a  sinking  ship  that 
ought  to  be  abandoned  now;  it  cannot 
be  balled  out  with  $40  million  more. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Bfr.  President,  yester- 
day, I  detailed  some  of  the  reasons 
why  it  is  vital  that  we  carefully  exam- 
ine what  happened  to  previous  U.S. 
funds  to  the  Contras  before  we  permit 
the  President  to  spend  anything  more 
in  connection  with  tills  fundamentally 
flawed  policy. 

Joint  Resolution  175  places  a  mora- 
torium on  U.S.  assistance  to  the  Con- 
tras imtil  there  has  been  a  "full  and 
adequate  accounting  for  previous  as- 
sistuice."  That  means  not  Just  the  $60 
million  which  we  have  spent  on  mili- 
tary support  for  the  Contras  over  the 
past  year,  not  just  the  $23  million  we 
sp<sit  on  supposedly  humanitarian  as- 
sistance the  year  before,  but  all  assist- 
ance we  have  provided. 

Yesterday,  I  examined  some  of  the 
caae  histories  involving  Contra  corrup- 
tion and  other  abuses  in  connection 
with  prior  funding  for  the  Contras,  in- 
cluding State  Department  contracts 
for  International  Business  Communi- 
cations, Inc.,  a  company  which  alleged- 
ly was  tunneling  funds  to  the  Contras 
for  military  purchases  at  a  time  when 
that  was  illegal,  and  various  frauds  in 
connection  with  the  disbursement  of 
f uttds  from  the  NHAO. 


Today,  I  would  like  to  review  Just  a 
few  of  liie  recent  articles  which  have 
suggested  that  further  investigation 
will  only  uncover  further  evidence  of 
corruption,  fraud,  and  financial  misv>- 
propriation  in  the  handling  of  Contra 
funds. 

Let  me  begin  with  the  article  which 
appeared  today  in  the  Washington 
Poet,  headlined  "State  Department 
Helped  Contractor  Aiding  Contras— 
Normal  Procedures  Bypassed  to  Speed 
'Emergency'  Payment." 

According  to  this  article.  State  De- 
partment officials,  citing  White  House 
concern,  bypassed  normal  procedures 
in  1985  to  bail  out  a  financially 
strapped  company  that  was  aiding  the 
Nicaraguan  Contras,  as  revealed  in  a 
State  Department  memo. 

The  Company,  International  Busi- 
ness Cctnmunications,  Inc.,  had  been 
awarded  noncompetitive  State  Depart- 
ment contracts  to  publicize  the  Contra 
cause  in  the  United  States.  During  the 
same  period,  according  to  the  article, 
the  company  also  was  involved  in  f  un- 
neling  privately  raised  money  to  aid 
the  Contras.  Further,  IBC  was  listed 
on  the  chart  prepared  by  Oliver 
North,  contained  in  the  Tower  Com- 
mission report,  describing  his  network 
of  fundhig  mechanisms  for  the  Con- 
tras. An  employee  of  Carl  "Spitz" 
Channel,  Jane  McLaughlin,  has  told 
the  New  York  Times  and  ABC  that 
funding  for  the  Contras  went  to  an  ac- 
count called  "toys,"  which  she  under- 
stood was  to  buy  weapons  for  the  Con- 
tras in  apparent  violation  of  at  least 
the  Neutrality  Law,  quite  possibly  the 
Arms  Export  Control  Act,  and  also  the 
Boland  amendment  to  the  extent  that 
North  and  other  officials  involved 
with  the  fundraising  were  doing  so  for 
the  purpose  of  raising  funds  to  sup- 
port Contra  military  efforts. 

The  article  quotes  the  chairman  of 
the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
as  saying  that  IBC  has  "apparently 
been  involved  in  the  funneling  of 
money  to  secret  Swiss  bank  accounts." 
And  I  have  received  other  information 
suggesting  strongly  that  IBC  has  si- 
multaneously engaged  in  lobbying  ef- 
forts directed  at  particular  members  of 
the  Contras  at  the  time  of  the  vote 
last  spring  on  Contra  aid. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  illegal  for  the 
State  Department  to  enter  into  con- 
tracts with  anyone  for  the  purpose  of 
lobbying  Congress.  My  staff  has  asked 
the  Staite  Department  just  what  serv- 
ices IBC  performed  pursuant  to  the 
contracts  it  had  with  the  State  De- 
partment, and  to  date,  the  State  De- 
partment has  replied  that  it  doesn't 
know  the  details  and  can't  tell  us. 

Nor  oan  the  State  Department  tell 
us  why  the  major  contract  it  entered 
into  with  mC  for  more  than  $276,000 
was  classified  "secret,"  and  declassi- 
fied only  when  after  inquiries  by  my 
office  prompted  a  review  of  this  con- 
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tract,  which  was  i4>parently  never  ad- 
vertised in  the  Commerce  bulletin  as 
ordinary  contracts  would  be. 

The  article  in  the  Washington  Post 
quotes  a  State  Department  memo 
from  Frank  Gardner,  then  an  official 
of  the  Department's  Office  of  Public 
Diplomacy  for  Latin  America  and  the 
CaJIbbean.  requesting  that  the  "usual 
timing  of  25  to  30  days  be  set  aside  to 
make  an  emergency  payment"  to  IBC. 
The  memo  said: 

Ttala  action  Is  of  utmost  importance,  not 
Just  to  the  Department,  but  to  the  White 
House,  and  the  NSC  so  that  IBC,  which 
finds  itself  temporarily  in  dire  financial 
straits,  may  have  funds  in  days  ahead  to  in- 
tensify its  efforts  •  *  *  on  behalf  of  the 
President's  East  peace  proposal  for  Nicara- 
gua. 

That  peace  proposal,  Mr.  President, 
was  to  provide  (he  rebels  with  non- 
lethal  equipment  imless  the  Nicara- 
guan Government  entered  into  serious 
negotiations  with  the  Contras  on  na- 
tional reconciliation.  The  proposal  was 
part  of  a  package  designed  to  win  con- 
gressional support  for  fimding  the 
Contras.  What  the  funds  to  IBC  ap- 
parently were  for  was  nothing  less 
than  lobbying,  an  activity  precluded 
for  State  Department  funds  by  law. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  asked  the 
State  Department  to  provide  my  staff 
and  the  staff  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  with  a  detailed  accounting 
on  its  contracts  with  IBC.  My  staff 
was  told  yesterday,  that  no  list  existed 
today  of  the  services  which  IBC  per- 
formed under  the  contract,  that  the 
State  Department  didn't  know  who  at 
the  Department  of  State  chose  IBC 
for  the  series  of  noncompetitive,  sole 
source  purchase  orders  and  contracts, 
didn't  have  a  record  of  what  services 
were  actually  performed  by  IBC  under 
the  purchase  orders  and  contracts, 
couldn't  provide  us  with  copies  of  ma- 
terials drafted  by  EEC  pursuant  to 
these  contracts  for  State,  and  couldn't 
say  why  the  major  contract  was  classi- 
fied "secret"  or  why  disclosure  of  the 
information  in  the  contracts  would 
cause  "serious  damage  to  the  national 
security,"  the  only  proper  standard  for 
classifying  it  secret  in  the  first  place. 

It  is  clear  to  me  that  the  IBC  situa- 
tion needs  to  be  fuUy  investigated  and 
that  it  is  but  one  of  many  examples  of 
abuse  connected  with  U.S.  support  for 
the  Contras.  Mr.  President,  Rafael 
Flores.  program  director  for  EEC  pur- 
suant to  the  State  Department  con- 
tract, was  simultaneously  public  rela- 
tions director  for  Carl  Channel's  com- 
panies at  a  time  when  Channel  was 
targeting  Individual  Senators  and  Con- 
gressmen in  political  campaigns. 
Flores  was  working  for  Channel  and 
for  the  State  Department  on  Central 
American  issues  simultaneously  while 
Oliver  North  was  allegedly  helping 
Channel  prepare  television  advertise- 
ments on  the  Contra  issue  generally. 


and  in  some  cases  directed  at  individ- 
ual Congressmen. 

I  can  think  of  few  more  serious  situ- 
ations than  the  situation  we  may  have 
here,  ISx.  President,  where  the  State 
Department  is  keeping  a  business 
afloat  which  is  in  "dire  financial 
straits"  to  quote  the  State  Depart- 
ment memo,  which  has  as  its  program 
director  a  person  who  simultaneously 
is  engaged  in  not  just  lobbying,  but 
active  attempts  to  target  Senators  and 
Congressmen  opposed  to  the  adminis- 
tration's policies  in  Central  America. 

Mr.  President,  the  IBC  situation  is 
only  one  of  the  abuses  that  have  re- 
cently been  uncovered.  For  example, 
the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  revealed 
this  Sunday  that  humanitarian  aid 
was  illegally  used  to  buy  weapons  for 
the  Contras,  according  to  State  De- 
partment records  and  interviews. 

To  quote  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer 
story: 

Records  and  interviews  show  that  the 
State  Department  hired  retired  Air  Force 
Col.  Richard  B.  Gadd  to  deliver  most  of  the 
humanitarian  aid  at  the  same  time  he  was 
setting  up  a  secret,  supposedly  private  weap- 
ons supply  network— and  that  he  used  his 
State  Department  contracts  to  offset  his 
weapons  delivery  costs. 

The  March  22  article  by  Steve  Steck- 
low  details  some  of  the  methods  that 
the  NSC-directed  network  used  the 
State  Department's  humanitarian  as- 
sistance program  to  help  the  weapons 
supply,  in  apparent  violation  of  the 
law,  from  paying  for  parachutes  used 
to  drop  weapons  to  the  Contras,  to 
passing  for  the  cost  of  shipping  planes 
down  to  Central  America  which  were 
then  used  for  weapons  drops. 

In  direct  contradiction  to  testimony 
given  by  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
Elliott  Abrams  before  the  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  Committee,  the  article 
quotes  State  Department  officials  as 
acknowledging  that  loads  of  humani- 
tarian assistance  were  sometimes 
mixed  with  arms  in  Central  America. 
Mr.  Abrams  and  the  State  Department 
as  recently  as  last  month  have  formal- 
ly denied  to  the  committee  that  this 
took  place. 

The  Philadelphia  Inquirer  quotes 
another  State  Department  official  as 
sailing  he  knew  at  the  time  that  Gadd 
was  involved  in  arms  deliveries  when 
he  was  handling  humanitarian  shii>- 
ments.  Yet  other  State  Department 
officials.  Including  Mr.  Abrams,  con- 
tinue to  contend  that  they  were  igno- 
rant of  the  Gadd  operation,  and  were 
as  suprised  as  anyone  that  Hasenfus 
was  not  a  private  soldier  of  fortune, 
but  had  been  paid  for  by  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr.  President,  is  it  credible  to  be- 
lieve that  the  State  Department  chose 
to  pay  Mr.  Gadd  $609,000  to  transport 
humanitarian  assistance  and  didn't 
know  he  was  shipping  arms  to  the 
Contras,  and  weren't  involved  in  help- 
ing him?  How  was  Mr.  Gadd  selected 


for  shipping  this  aid?  Why  did  the 
State  Department  insist  on  his  compa- 
ny doing  the  work?  Why  did  Mr.  Gadd 
contract  with  Southern  Air  Transport 
to  carry  the  humanitarian  aid.  when 
Southern  Air  had  also  engaged  in 
shipping  wei^Mns  to  the  Contras? 
Why  was  Gadd  chosen  when  his  com- 
pany had  no  planes  of  its  own  and  re- 
ported assets  at  the  time  of  minus 
$56.18?  Is  the  Congress  supposed  to 
believe  the  assurances  of  Mr.  Abrams 
in  the  face  of  the  evidence  to  the  con- 
trary that  the  $609,000  didn't  help  the 
Contra  military  supply  operation  in 
violation  of  the  law? 

Of  course  not.  But  the  truth  is,  we 
don't  have  the  answers  today,  and  that 
is  exactly  why  we  should  demand  a 
moratorlimi  until  a  full  accounting  of 
past  expenditures  is  made. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  which  appeared 
in  the  Washington  Post  and  the  arti- 
cle which  appeared  in  the  Philadel- 
phia Inquirer  be  placed  in  the  Recohd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  arti- 
cles were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Mar.  24, 1987] 

State  Dxpt.  Helped  Coirra*cTOH  Ammo 
CoRTRAS— Normal  Procedttres  Btpasskd 
TO  Speed  "Ekercenct"  Patmeht 

(By  Larry  Margasak) 

State  Department  officials,  citing  White 
House  concern,  bypassed  normal  procedures 
in  198S  to  bail  out  a  financially  strapped 
company  that  was  aiding  the  Nicaraguan 
contras,  a  department  memo  shows. 

The  company.  International  Business 
Communications  Inc.,  had  noncompetitive 
State  Department  contracts  to  publicize  the 
contra  cause  in  the  United  States. 

During  the  same  period,  the  company  also 
was  involved  in  fimnellng  privately  raised 
money  to  aid  the  contras.  IBC  is  a  Washing- 
ton public  relations  firm  that  has  "appar- 
ently been  involved  in  the  funneling  of 
money  to  secret  Swiss  bank  accounts"  used 
in  aiding  the  rebels,  said  Rep.  Dante  B.  Fas- 
cell  (D-Fla.).  chairman  of  the  House  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee. 

The  State  Department  memo  from  Frank 
Gardner,  then  an  official  of  the  depart- 
ment's Office  of  Public  Diplomacy  for  Latin 
America  and  the  Caribbean,  was  addressed 
to  an  official  In  the  comptroUer's  office. 

"This  is  to  request  the  usual  timing  of  2S 
to  30  dasrs  be  set  aside  to  make  an  emergen- 
cy payment  of  $12,858  to  IBC  in  response  to 
its  bill  dated  41185,"  said  the  memo,  which 
was  dated  the  same  day  as  IBC's  bill. 

"This  action  is  of  utmost  importance,  not 
Just  to  the  department,  but  to  the  White 
House,  and  the  NSC  [National  Security 
CouncU]  so  that  IBC,  which  finds  itself  tem- 
porarily in  dire  flnand&l  straits,  may  have 
funds  in  days  ahead  to  intensify  its  efforts 
...  on  behalf  of  the  president's  Easter 
peace  proposal  for  Nicaragua." 

President  Reagan's  proposal  was  to  pro- 
vide the  rebels  with  nonlethal  equipment 
unless  the  Sandinista  government  entered 
into  serious  negotiations  with  the  contras 
on  national  reconciliation. 

The  State  Department  memo  reveals  the 
Reagan  administration's  interest  in  IBC  at  a 
crucial  time  for  the  contras. 
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nil  IntarHt  flowwl  fttmi  two  pftnllel  de- 
itvMn   JaniWT    and    April 
mat,  UJ&  gowmnHit  aid  to  the  oon- 
nm  out  and  "dements  of  the  NSC 
tliair  ettocti  on  itnteglea  for 
the  eoBtn  program  to  iocreaae 
on  OapMol  mn."  aooordJng  to  the 


At  the  Mme  ttme.  Lt.  OoL  OUver  L.  North. 
tlM  M8C  ataft  mnober  who  was  later  fired 
u  a  mutt  at  hla  tamdrement  with  secret 
I  to  ItaD  and  aid  to  the  rebela.  was 
on  MMiUiijmw.y  plans  to  oonttnue 
prttata  aairtanoe  abould  the  aid  package 

tan. 

A  npoft  last  woek  by  ftaoell's  committee 
aaU  that  IBC  and  one  of  Its  principals  had 
ilz  aoBBanpettttfe  oontracta  with  the  Stote 
Dapaitmant  tram  19M  to  1986. 

DnrtiW  some  <tf  that  period,  the  firm  also 
was  retained  hj  Waahincton  fund-raiser 
Call  R  (Sptta)  CbanneU  to  help  conduct  a 
pn-contra  puhUe  rdatlons  rampalgn  and 
fUDnd  prtrately  raiaed  mtmey  to  the  con- 
traa. 

[Vtom  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  Mar.  23, 
1M7] 

OOSBA  PUWmWI  DlVlRUU— HUMAIRTAUAR 

Ad  Ua^  To  Btrr  Asms 
(By  Steve  Stecklow) 

Wanmraxon.— Honey  fnan  a  $37  million 
program  of  "humanitarian"  aid  to  the  Nlca- 
rasuan  oontns  was  used  to  supply  weapons 
to  the  rebda  at  a  tbne  when  all  U£.  mill- 
taiy  *— '■**~'*  was  banned.  State  Depart- 
ment teoords  and  Interviews  show. 

Conpeas  strictly  prohibited  using  any  of 
the  $3T  mllUon  to  help  the  oontras  obtain 
■Ciapoiia  and  ammunition  when  It  approved 
ttie  humanitarian  fitir'T*"'**  program  In 
198S.  But  reeorda  and  interviews  show  that 
the  State  Deputment  hired  retired  Air 
Force  OoL  Riehaid  B.  Oadd  to  deliver  most 
of  the  humanitarian  aid  at  the  same  time  be 
setting  up  a  secret;  supposedly  private 
>  supidy  network— and  that  he  used 
his  State  Department  ccmtracts  to  offset  his 
weapons  deUvery  costs. 

Among  the  ways  that  supposedly  humani- 
tarian aid  hetped  the  weapons  supply  net- 


The  State  Department  admowledged  that 
Oadd  was  paid  for  parachutes  that  a 
mf"**"  of  the  contra  supply  netwoi^  said 
were  used  to  drop  weapons  to  Nicaraguan 
rebela.  The  crew  member.  Lain  Crawford, 
said  that  he  sold  the  parachutes  to  Oadd  for 
tll.TSl  and  that  he  later  attached  them  to 
crates  of  weapons  he  pushed  out  of  a  cargo 
plane  to  contra  units.  A  State  Department 
"f^Wi^ai  who  icQuested  anonymity,  con- 
firmed psurlng  Oadd  for  parachutes.  If  they 
were  used  for  some  other  purpose,  he  said. 
that  was  not  the  State  Department's  re- 
sponsibility. 

Oadd  partially  offset  the  costs  of  a  weap- 
ons flight  by  piggybacking  it  on  a  delivery 
of  humanitarian  aid.  The  State  Department 
paid  Oadd's  company.  Airmach  Inc..  to  de- 
liver nonlf**'*!  supplies  trtxn  New  Orleans 
to  D  Salvador  last  April  9.  After  the  sup- 
plies were  v"'"****^.  the  plane  was  filled 
with  seven  tons  of  weapons,  according  to 
crewmen,  who  said  they  parachuted  the 
aims  to  omtra  units  during  a  secret  mission 
two  nights  later.  The  crewmen  said  that 
Oadd  paid  for  the  weapcms  drop  but  that 
their  network  had  been  spared  the  $26,900 
cost  of  flying  the  plane  to  Central  America. 

Oadd  was  paid  more  than  $487,000  to 
traiMport  humanitarian  assistance  between 
Jan.  17  and  April  11,  19M.  according  to 
State  Department  records.  He  got  the  con- 


tract even  though  his  company  had  no 
planes  of  its  own  and  reported  assets  at  the 
timt  of  minus  $M.18.  The  State  Department 
k^  Oadd  as  contractor  even  after  it  found 
a  oMnpetlng  company  that  could  perform 
the  aervices  better  for  leas  money,  according 
to  Mario  Calero.  a  top  contra  official  In 
chayge  of  buying  the  humanitarian  sup- 
pliea— such  things  as  food,  clothing  and 
medteine. 

Oadd.  through  his  attorney,  Kenneth  Laz- 
arus, declined  to  comment. 

Congressional  committees  now  are  Investi- 
gattag  the  ties  between  the  htmianltarlan 
aid  program  and  the  covert  arms  supply  net- 
work- One  question  is  whether  the  State  De- 
partonent  steered  humanitarian  assistance 
buskiess  to  Oadd  as  a  way  of  helping  pay 
for  the  clandestine  weapons  shipments. 

The  House  and  Senate  committees  investi- 
gating the  Iran-contra  arms  affair  voted 
Wednesday  to  grant  Oadd  Immunity  from 
progecution,  in  an  effort  to  compel  him  to 
testify. 

State  Department  officials  deny  any 
wrongdoing.  Robert  Duemllng,  a  career  dip- 
lomat who  directed  the  department's  Nica- 
raggan  Humanitarian  Assistance  Office 
(NBAO),  said  in  an  Interview  that  he  did 
not  know  that  Oadd  was  involved  in  deliver- 
ing arms  to  the  contras. 

Agked  about  the  parachutes,  he  said  that 
congressional  oversight  committees  had  ap- 
proved spending  NHAO  fimds  on  "any  kind 
of  delivery  system,"  including  parachutes. 

But  former  Rep.  BCichael  Barnes,  who  at 
the  time  was  chairman  of  the  House  For- 
eign Affairs  subcommittee  on  Western 
Hemisphere  Affairs,  which  oversaw  the 
spending  of  the  humanitarian  aid  funds, 
said  NHAO  officials  never  asked  for  permis- 
sion to  buy  parachutes  for  weapons  drops. 

"If  In  fact  they  were  purchasing  equip- 
ment to  facilitate  the  stiipment  of  weapons, 
then  they  were  clearly  undermining  what 
Congress  intended."  he  said. 

Another  State  Department  official,  who 
requested  anonymity,  acknowledged  that 
the  parachutes  were  probably  used  for 
wespons  drops— and  that  loads  of  humani- 
tarian assistance  were  sometimes  mixed 
with  arms  in  Central  America.  The  official 
makitalned,  however,  that  the  department 
had  not  violated  congressional  restrictions 
on  the  humanitarian  assistance. 

A  third  State  Department  official  said  he 
knew  at  the  time  that  Oadd  was  Involved  in 
arms  deliveries  when  he  was  handling  hu- 
manitarian shipments. 

The  $27  million  humanitarian  aid  pro- 
gram has  been  the  subject  of  intense  contro- 
versy since  the  funds  were  first  approved  in 
1986.  The  Oeneral  Accounting  Office,  Con- 
gress' auditing  agency,  reported  last  year 
that  it  could  not  verify  how  millions  of  dol- 
lars had  been  st>ent  under  the  program. 

llie  OAO  also  found  that  $25,870  had 
been  spent  on  uniforms,  ammunition  and 
grenades,  in  violation  of  the  program's  pro- 
visions. The  money  spent  for  weapons  was 
later  recovered  from  the  contras  by  the 
State  Department. 

Oadd.  46,  a  former  air  commando,  special- 
ized in  providing  air  transport  and  aircraft 
maintenance  for  the  Pentagon  through 
American  National  Management  Corp.,  a 
company  based  in  Vienna,  Vs.,  according  to 
budness  associates  who  requested  anonymi- 
ty. They  said  Oadd  held  classified  defense 
contracts  to  provide  unmarked  civilian 
planes  and  civilian  crews  with  high  security 
clearances  enabling  them  to  fly  anywhere  in 
the  world,  on  12-hour  notice.  He  usually 
used  the  services  of  Southern  Air  Transport. 


a  Miami'^Msed  airline  once  owned  by  the 
CIA  but  which  denies  any  current  ties  to 
theagengy. 

How  Oadd  came  to  work  for  the  humani- 
tarian ai4  program  la  not  clear.  At  the  State 
Departm^t,  Duemllng  declined  to  com- 
ment. 

Calero,  procurement  chief  for  the  oontras 
in  the  Obited  States,  said  in  an  interview 
that  Oadd  first  contacted  him  in  December 
1985  about  delivering  the  SUte  Depart- 
ment's nftnlethal  aid  to  the  contras. 

At  the  time,  the  humanitarian  aid  pro- 
gram, which  began  operations  in  the  fall  of 
1985,  wag  plagued  by  delivery  problems.  The 
Honduran  government,  then  headed  by 
former  lYesldent  Roberto  Suaso.  had  seized 
the  initua  shipments  and  then  halted  all  de- 
livery flithta. 

The  dkpute  was  resolved  in  early  1986 
after  Honduras'  current  president.  Jose 
Azcona,  took  office.  But  by  then  the  non- 
lethal  aid  had  backed  up,  and  Calero  said  he 
and  the  State  Department  decided  to  re- 
place Conner  Airlines  of  Miami  with  a  new 
carrier  that  had  larger  planes. 

Calero  said  he  had  never  heard  of  Oadd  or 
Airmach,  When  they  met  In  New  Orleans  in 
December  1985,  Calero  said  Oadd  aheady 
knew  the  type  of  planes  Calero  wanted  and 
how  many  weekly  flights  had  been  author- 
ized to  Central  America. 

"Where  he  found  out  I  can't  tell  you," 
Calero  said.  "He  surprised  me." 

Calero  said  he  suggested  that  the  State 
Department  hire  Oadd  because  he  offered 
to  fly  planes  to  Central  America  for  several 
thousand  dollars  less  per  flight  than  an- 
other aliUne  he  had  contacted,  Transamerl- 
ca. 

On  JaiL  3,  1986.  the  State  Department  au- 
thorized Airmach  to  deliver  nonlethal  aid  to 
Central  America,  department  records  show. 
Between  Jan.  17  and  April  11,  Airmach  flew 
15  flight*  to  Central  America,  according  to  a 
source  at  Southern  Air  Transport  in  Miami. 
That  company  provided  the  planes  for  the 
humanitarian  aid  deliveries  and  at  least  one 
weapons  drop. 

At  the  same  time  Oadd  was  transporting 
humanitarian  aid  for  the  State  Department, 
he  was  deeply  involved  in  organizing  the 
secret  contra  weapons  supply  operation, 
crewmen  involved  in  the  operation  said. 

The  crewmen  said  they  believed  that 
Oadd  was  working  for  retired  Air  Force 
Maj.  Oen.  Richard  V.  Secord,  with  whom  he 
had  long  been  associated  in  the  military  and 
private  business.  The  Tower  commission 
and  the  Senate  Intelligence  Committee 
have  said  that  Secord  worked  with  former 
National  Security  Coimcil  aide  Oliver  L. 
North  to  keep  the  contras  armed  during  the 
time  n.S.  military  aid  to  the  rebels  was 
baimed  by  Congress. 

The  contra  supply  network  delivered  tons 
of  arms  until  one  of  its  cargo  planes  was 
shot  down  during  a  weapons  run  into  south- 
em  Nicaragua  last  Oct.  5. 

Crewmen  said  that  Oadd  began  recruiting 
them  in  December  1985  and  that  between 
then  and  the  downing  of  the  C-123K,  Oadd 
purchased  supplies,  set  up  a  radio  network 
and  helped  arrange  the  purchase  of  cargo 
planes.  Southern  Air  assisted  in  the  pur- 
chase of  four  cargo  planes,  provided  thou- 
sands of  dollars  used  by  crewmen  to  pay  for 
fuel  and  spare  parts,  and  provided  mainte- 
nance services  and  personnel. 

Crawford,  the  weapons  supply  crewman, 
said  Oadd  told  him  that  the  weapons  net- 
work was  a  "spinofr'  of  the  humanitarian 
assistance  program. 


Crawford  said  that  at  the  time  Oadd  hired 
him,  "we  were  going  to  work  for  a  spinoff  of 
Project  Hope."  As  part  of  the  humanitarian 
aid  program,  the  State  Department  gave  a 
$3.75  million  grant  to  Project  Hope  to  pro- 
vide medical  supplies  to  the  contras.  Air- 
mach was  contracted  to  deliver  most  of  the 
material. 

The  State  Department  went  out  of  its  way 
to  keep  Oadd  under  contract,  according  to 
interviews. 

In  mid-February  1986,  when  Oadd  could 
not  provide  enough  planes  for  three  deliv- 
eries in  one  week,  Calero  said  be  arranged 
through  a  broker  for  Markair  of  Anchorage, 
Alaska,  to  provide  a  flight  to  ES  Salvador. 

Calero  promised  that  Markair  would  get 
at  least  three  flights,  according  to  Jim 
Mueller,  a  Connecticut  broker  who  negotiat- 
ed the  flight,  and  Ed  Rogers,  director  of 
cargo  sales  at  Markair. 

But  after  Markair  sent  a  plane  to  New  Or- 
leans for  a  second  flight  and  filled  the  plane 
with  supplies,  they  said,  an  order  was  given 
to  unload  the  plane.  The  goods  were  then 
reloaded  on  a  Southern  Air  Transport  plane 
contracted  by  Oadd,  which  flew  the  mission, 
according  to  Mueller  and  Rogers. 

Mueller  said  he  complained  to  Calero  and 
an  NHAO  official  at  the  State  Department 
but  was  told  by  both  men  that  the  order 
had  come  from  higher-ups  in  Washington. 

Duemllng  confirmed  that  the  State  De- 
partment had  ordered  the  Markair  plane 
unloaded,  saying  that  Calero  had  made 
promises  to  Markair  "against  the  specific  in- 
structions of  this  office."  Duemllng  would 
not  discuss,  however,  why  the  State  Depart- 
ment preferred  to  use  Oadd  and  Southern 
Air,  even  through  Calero  said  that  Markair 
provided  better  service  than  Oadd. 

Moreover,  Calero  and  another  State  De- 
partment official  said  that  Markair  charged 
less  and  eventually  took  over  from  Oadd. 

This  happened  after  a  dispute  between 
the  State  Department  and  Airmach  over  its 
bill,  according  to  State  Department  records. 
Airmach  billed  the  Department  $609,700  for 
its  15  flights.  But  the  department  at  first 
paid  Airmach  only  $487,600.  The  depart- 
ment refused  to  pay  for  extra  risk  Insurance 
that  Southern  Air,  which  was  flying  the 
supplies  for  Airmach,  said  it  had  to  pay 
when  its  insurer  learned  that  the  airline  was 
flying  to  Central  America. 

The  dispute  was  later  "amicably  terminat- 
ed," with  the  State  Department  agreeing  to 
make  an  additional  payment,  according  to 
Southern's  attorney,  David  Kirstein.  He  de- 
clined to  disclose  the  settlement. 


man,  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Claiborne 
Pell,  John  F.  Kerry,  Patrick  Leahy, 
David  Pryor,  Albert  Oore,  Jr.,  WendeU 
Ford,  Tom  Daschle,  and  Edward  M. 
Kennedy. 


CLOTURE  MOTION 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. One  hour  having  passed  since 
the  Senate  convened,  the  clerk  will 
report  the  motion  to  invoke  cloture. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

CU>TURS  M OnOM 

We,  the  undersigned  Senators,  in  accord- 
ance  with  the  provisions  of  Rule  XXII  of 
the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  hereby 
move  to  bring  to  a  close  debate  on  the 
motion  to  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
House  Joint  Resolution  175,  a  Joint  resolu- 
tion to  impose  a  moratorium  on  United 
States  assistance  for  the  Nicaraguan  demo- 
cratic resistance  until  there  has  been  a  full 
and  adequate  accountii>g  for  previous  assist- 
ance. 

Robert  C.  Byrd.  Alan  Cranston,  Kent 

Conrad.  Quentin  Burdick,  Timothy  E. 

Wlrth,  Daniel  Moynihan.  Jeff  Binga- 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  I8 
there  any  objection?  Without  objec- 
tion. It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  there  will 
be  no  further  rollcaU  votes  today. 


VOTE 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President,  there  wlU 
be  no  other  rollcall  votes  today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. By  unanimous  consent,  the 
quorum  call  has  been  waived.  The 
question  is.  Is  it  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that  debate  on  the  motion  to 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  House 
Joint  Resolution  175,  a  Joint  resolu- 
tion to  impose  a  moratorium  on 
United  States  assistance  for  the  Nica- 
ragwm  democratic  resistance  untU 
there  has  been  a  fuU  and  adequate  ac- 
counting for  previous  assistance,  shall 
be  brought  to  a  close.  The  yeas  and 
nays  are  automatic  under  the  rule. 
The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Dixon).  Are  there  any  other  Senators 
in  the  Chamber  who  desire  to  vote? 

The  yeas  and  nays  resulted— yeas  50, 
nays  50,  as  follows: 

[RoUcaU  Vote  No.  37  Leg.] 
YEAS-50 


Adams 

Ford 

Moynihan 

B«ucua 

Fowler 

Packwood 

Blden 

Glenn 

PeU 

Gore 

Prozmire 

Brkdley 

HarUn 

Pryor 

Bumpers 

Hatfield 

Held 

Burdick 

Inouye 

Riegle 

Byrd 

Kennedy 

RockefeUer 

Chafee 

Kerry 

Sanford 

Conrad 

Lautenberg 

Sarbanes 

Cranston 

Leahy 

Sasser 

Daschle 

Levin 

Simon 

DeConclnl 

Matsunasa 

Specter 

Dixon 

Melcher 

Stafford 

Dodd 

Metzenbaum 

Welcker 

Durenberser 

MIkulski 

Wlrth 

Exon 

MitcheU 
NAYS-50 

Armstrons 

Grassley 

NIckles 

Bentsen 

Ratrh 

Nunn 

Bond 

Hecht 

Preasler 

Boren 

Benin 

Quayle 

Boschwitz 

Heinz 

Roth 

Breauz 

Helms 

Rudman 

ChUes 

Holllnss 

Shelby 

Cochran 

Humphrey 

Simpson 

Cohen 

Johnston 

Stennls 

D'Amato 

Karnes 

Stevens 

Danforth 

Kasaebaum 

Dole 

Kasten 

Thurmond 

Domenici 

Lugar 

Trible 

E^rans 

McCain 

Wallop 

Garn 

McClure 

Warner 

Graham 

McConnell 

Wilson 

Gramm 

MurkowsU 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On 
this  vote,  the  yeas  are  50,  the  nays  are 
50,  three-fifths  of  the  Senators  duly 
chosen  and  sworn  not  having  voted  in 
the  affirmative,  the  motion  is  not 
agreed  to. 


MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  now  be 
a  period  for  the  transaction  of  morn- 
ing business  not  to  extend  beyond  30 
minutes  and  that  Senators  may  be  per- 
mitted to  speak  therein  for  not  to 
exceed  5  minutes  each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  THAT  CLOTURE  VOTE 
OCCUR  AT  12  NOON  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  vote  on 
cloture  on  tomorrow  occtir  at  the  hour 
of  12  o'clock  noon. 


SMALL  BUSINESS 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I 
want  to  take  Just  a  few  minutes  of  the 
Senate's  time  to  discuss  three  matters. 
I  started  two  of  these  a  while  back  but 
I  was  kind  of  limited  in  time.  Today  I 
introduced  a  couple  of  measures  that  I 
would  like  to  ttdk  for  Just  a  moment 
about  the  one  on  small  business. 

Twenty-fouur  Senators  have  Joined 
me  in  a  bill  that  I  think  is  rather  sig- 
nificant. As  we  all  know,  small  busi- 
ness is  the  backbone  of  this  country. 
They  have  two  successful  small  busi- 
ness conferences  in  this  Nation  in  the 
past  6  years,  but  there  is  no  legislative 
mandate  that  these  small  business 
conferences  take  place. 

So  one  of  the  proposals  that  came 
out  of  the  small  business  conference — 
I  am  very  proud  and  pleased  that  It 
happened  to  have  been  suggested  by 
the  New  Mexico  delegation  to  the  na- 
tional conference— but  one  of  the  sug- 
gestions was  that  we  Just  not  take 
these  national  conferences  for  granted 
and  that  we  legislate  that  one  will 
occur  at  least  every  4  years,  meaning 
that  it  win  not  be  left  either  up  to  the 
whim  of  the  Congress  from  time  to 
time  in  the  future  or  even  up  to  the 
whim  of  the  Chief  Executive  from 
time  to  time. 

So  the  measure  is  a  simple  one.  It 
has  now  been  referred  to  the  Small 
Business  Committee  of  the  U.S. 
Senate.  Its  counterpart  hopefully  will 
work  its  way  through  the  House.  But  I 
think  it  makes  eminent  sense,  if  we  are 
concerned  about  our  economic  future 
and  if  we  are  willing  to  admit  that 
under  our  system  the  real  backbone 
for  innovativeness,  the  real  backbone 
for  flexibiUty  in  difficult  times,  that 
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wbkh  makos  ua  ao  capable  during    thing  that 
traiMttlan  periodi  ia  the  amall  buainess    about. 


we   are   all   embarrassed 


cans  should  know  this  because  they 
are  watching  television  at  night,  and 
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that  we  have  medical  assistance.  Some    for  their  indulgence,  I  want  to  talk  for    of  reconciliation  any  more.  Because  In 
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irtiieh  wakm  lu  ao  capable  during 
tmattlOD  perlodi  is  the  unall  business 
eommunttjr  of  AiiMriea,  then  I  thlnlc 
the  least  we  can  do  is  take  one  of 
those  smiesUooa  wc  are  following 
many  of  them— but  take  that  one  that 
says:  "Why  dont  you  mandate  that  we 
have  a  small  business  conference  every 
4  years  and  make  It  law?"  I  hope  that 
the  rest  of  the  Senators  that  did  not 
get  a  dianoe  to  oomxnsor  it— 24  did— I 
hope  they  will  Join.  I  thank  everyone 
that  did,  and  particularly  those  who 
are  meBObers  of  the  Small  Business 
Committee. 


ISE  HOMELESS  WHO  ARE 
MENTALLY  ILL 

Mr.  DOMENICL  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  take  a  couple  more  min- 
utes to  discuss  the  homeless  and.  in 
parttnilar,  the  honeless  who  are  seri- 
ously mentally  QL 

Some  may  ask:  "Why  is  Senator  Do- 
MBOCi.  a  Senator  from  New  Mexico,  a 
Tvnl  State"— obviously,  we  have  no 
New  Toik  cities,  we  have  no  Philadel- 
phlas,  we  have  no  Chlcagoes  In  New 
Mezloo;  our  largest  dty  is  my  home 
dty  of  Albuquerque— some  may  say: 
"Why  is  a  Soiator  from  New  Mexico 
Involved  in  this  issue  of  the  mentally 
HI  that  are  homeless?" 

Well,  let  me  say  to  the  Senate,  about 
3  or  4  years  ago,  for  matters  personal 
to  my  family.  I  acquired  a  very  serious 
and  d«q;>  interest  in  mental  illness,  es- 
pecially the  kinds  that  are  called  seri- 
ous mental  illnessfiw.  Aa  a  result,  I 
have  been  very  active  in  the  Appro- 
Iirlations  Committee  In  an  area  that  I 
thought  I  could  do  srane  good. 

What  was  that  area?  That  area  was 
the  woeful  inadequacy  of  America's 
commitment  to  research  on  serious 
mental  illness  tmder  the  auspices  of 
the  National  Institutes  of  Mental 
Health.  I  wUl  not  tonight  bore  the 
Senate  with  the  facts,  other  than  to 
say  that  there  is  no  Illness— and  I 
stress  "iUness."  if  you  want  to  caU  it 
disease,  sickness — there  is  no  illness  in 
the  United  States  that  is  more  debili- 
tating than  serious  mental  illness. 

In  what  reject?  There  are  more 
people  occupying  hospital  beds  in  the 
United  States  of  America  as  a  res\ilt  of 
serious  mental  illness  than  any  other 
single  disease.  There  is  more  economic 
Ion  In  this  country  due  to  serious 
iiiftitrTil  niwo— — achlBophrenia,  manic 
dfprflnn  and  hybrids  of  those— more 
economic  loss  per  day  than  any  other 
HlneM  in  America. 

There  are  more  homes  in  America 
torn  apart  by  having  some  young 
member  of  their  famUy  the  victim  of 
this  tremendous  disease  called  schiz- 
ophrenia. And  we  are  now  reaching  a 
point— thank  Ood;  it  has  taken  a  long 
time— where  we  do  not  hide  serious 
mental  Illness  any  more  as  if  it  is  some 
medieval  disease  that  comes  upon  us 
because  of  the  devU  or  some  Idnd  of 


thing  that  we  are  all  embarrassed 
about. 

I  giuuvntee  you,  Mr.  President,  it 
strikes  all  kinds  of  households.  It 
strikes  mothers  and  fathers  whose 
chfldren  have  had  the  best  of  every- 
thing; it  strikes  mothers  and  fathers 
of  children  who  are  poor,  it  strikes 
mothers  and  fathers  who  do  not  even 
Icnow  what  to  do  when  they  find  their 
youngster  with  this  kind  of  illness. 
And  it  goes  from  one  crisis  to  another, 
suifli  that  we  now  have  the  President 
of  the  National  Association  for  the 
Mentally  ni,  a  marvelous  man  from 
Calif onila,  come  and  testify  before  the 
Senate— a  successful  man,  who  has 
done  everything  he  could  for  his 
family— sit  there  and  tell  us:  "I  have 
two  sons.  Both  have  schizophrenia. 
One  is  in  prison  and  the  other  one  will 
be  there  pretty  soon  because  we  don't 
knew  what  to  do  about  it.  Because 
when  they  are  side  when  they  are 
going  through  those  episodes,  their 
conduct  is  totally  irrational  and  we 
have  changed  our  policy  with  refer- 
enoe  to  institutionalization  and  they 
are  now  on  the  streets." 

So  this  Senator  said,  "Why  don't  we 
put  more  research  money  into  serious 
mental  research?  Why  don't  we 
commit  to  the  scientists  of  this  coun- 
try that  this  Is  indeed  one  of  our  seri- 
ous problems,  and  we  invite  you  to 
Join  in  the  research,  and  it  will  not  be 
for  a  lost  cause  because  there  will  be 
maoey  there  to  fund  your  projects?" 

So  our  goals  were  twofold:  Quit 
hiding  it,  and  begin  to  put  some  real 
money  into  research. 

How  good  it  is  to  be  able  to  say  to 
the  Senate  that  the  leaders  in  re- 
search today— those  who  have  Joined 
associations  such  as  the  National  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Mentally  m,  and  one  of 
their  characteristics  is  that  a  member 
of  the  family  must  be  ill.  How  good  it 
is  to  hear  that  it  is  the  fastest-growing 
organization  in  the  United  States  be- 
cause they  are  trying  to  help  each 
other,  and  how  good  it  is  ttiat  they  can 
now  testify  that  there  is  no  longer  an 
embarrassment  to  tell  one's  neighbor 
that  their  child  is  sick  rather  than  to 
hide,  and  second  to  hear  the  great  sci- 
entists say  we  are  getting  the  best  of 
America's  scientists  appljring  for 
grants  through  NIMH  to  find  a  cure 
for  this  incredible  disease. 

It  Is  logical,  if  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  learned  about  that,  that  I  was 
utterly  and  totally  shocked  as  I  walked 
the  streets  in  my  home  city,  as  I  read 
about  those  who  walked  the  streets  of 
New  TorlL.  as  I  read  the  reports  of 
those  who  were  trjrlng  to  tell  us  some- 
thbig  about  this  phenomenon  called 
"the  homeless"  or  "the  street  people" 
or  "the  grate  sleepers,"  and  to  read 
one  study  after  another,  say  a  huge 
proportion  of  those  people  are  serious- 
ly mentally  ilL 

Mr.  President,  the  smaUest  percent- 
age I  have  seen  in  any  study— Ameri- 


cans should  know  this  because  they 
are  watching  television  at  night,  and 
there  is  nothing  that  is  working  at 
their  hearts  more  than  this  issue  of 
homelessness— and  they  should  know 
that  those  people  sleeping  on  the 
grates,  those  people  sitting  on  a  park 
bench  staring  at  the  sky,  or  saying  and 
talking  strange  kinds  of  languages  are 
lU.  They  do  not  want  to  be  there.  They 
do  not  know  any  better  because  they 
are  sick.  No  less  than  35  percent,  I 
found,  of  those  who  are  homeless  are 
111,  and  have  one  of  the  dread  diseases 
of  serious  mental  illness. 

Having  f  oimd  that,  and  having  done 
a  little  bit  to  say  we  are  going  to  find  a 
cure  one  of  these  days,  I  began  to  ask 
those  who  are  trying  to  help  the  street 
people  who  are  mentally  ill  what 
should  we  do  about  it?  And  I  found 
that  a  few  States— and  herein  I  com- 
pliment New  York— put  a  little  bit  of 
seed  money  through  their  State  legis- 
latures into  programs  to  experiment, 
for  lack  of  a  better  word,  with  ways 
and  means  of  helping.  And  what  we 
have  found  now  from  the  experts  is 
that  there  is  no  simple,  easy  way.  We 
can  have  15  emergency  bills  for  the 
homeless  pass  here  in  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress, and  we  could  take  our  turn  over 
4  or  5  months  when  the  cold  hits  the 
streets  to  hit  the  floor  of  the  Senate, 
or  hit  the  floor  of  some  committee, 
and  say,  "Let's  spend  some  money  on 
the  homeless."  and  we  are  not  going  to 
solve  the  problem  of  the  35  to  50  per- 
cent of  the  seriously  mentally  ill  who 
are  In  that  group  called  "homeless 
America." 

So  obviously  the  person  occupying 
the  chair  and  some  others  helped  last 
year  to  change  some  laws.  That  was  a 
simple  first  step.  It  is  simple.  It  is  as 
simple  as  saying  you  cannot  deny 
people  entitlements  such  as  welfare, 
food  stfmips.  or  veterans  benefits  be- 
cause they  do  not  have  a  residence.  It 
is  clear,  and  as  patent  as  the  glasses  on 
my  face.  How  can  you  ask  homeless 
people  for  their  home  address  before 
they  are  entitled  to  help?  So  that 
started  its  way  down  the  road  to  get- 
ting for  those  people  something  they 
need  and  are  entitled  to. 

But  now  with  the  help  of  the  ex- 
perts, the  help  of  those  who  are  in  the 
field  rdjrlng  upon  some  of  the  models 
that  are  working,  we  put  in  a  homeless 
bill  the  other  day.  We  will  call  it,  for 
purposes  of  this  discussion,  the  Do- 
menici-Simon  bill.  Senate  bill  763. 

Mr.  President,  it  acknowledges  that 
the  only  way  we  are  going  to  help  is  to 
have  ai  least  five  ingredients.  First, 
you  have  to  go  look  for  them.  So  we 
are  going  to  tiave  to  have  outreach. 
Second,  you  are  going  to  have  to  take 
care  of  them  once  you  entice  them  to 
come  and  get  help.  So  you  have  to 
have  case  workers.  And  they  have  to 
be  helped  In  some  very  basic  funda- 
mental things.  Part  of  that  requires 
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that  we  have  medical  assistance.  Some 
of  our  modem  drugs  are  performing 
miracles  in  terms  of  calming  these  de- 
ranged, sorrowful  people  that  are  sad 
and  sick.  We  have  to  help  with  medi- 
cal care  once  we  have  talked  them  into 
Joining.  But  we  also  have  to  provide 
shelter.  We  call  it  transitional  living. 

So  they  are  there  to  get  that  Idnd  of 
work,  to  get  that  kind  of  work  up,  and 
get  that  iLind  of  medical  help. 

Then  without  any  question  we  have 
to  have  some  more  training  for  the 
Idnd  of  people  that  are  going  to  pro- 
vide it.  Then  we  have  to  monitor  to 
make  sure  they  are  getting  the  very 
best  in  terms  of  modem  treatment. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  now  heard  of 
cases  today  that  I  can  tell  you  of  a 
man  in  one  case  who  for  22  years  was 
literally  catatonic  with  schizophrenia, 
allegedly.  That  means  a  basket  case 
for  22  years.  And  with  modem  medi- 
cine, in  6  months  the  22  years  are  lost. 
But  the  person  is  up  and  aroimd.  am- 
bulatory, and  almost  able  to  take  care 
of  himself.  And  I  have  heard  of  an- 
other recently,  believe  it  or  not,  that 
after  38  years  is  receiving  the  kind  of 
medical  care,  and  the  lilnd  of  modem 
drugs  such  that  after  38  years  of  being 
literally  lost  is  practically  well.  We  are 
going  to  have  to  provide  that,  and 
monitor  it.  And  this  bill  that  I  am  re- 
ferring to  says  let  us  let  our  best  moni- 
tor, and  give  advice.  Then  last  but  not 
least,  we  need  the  local  units  of  gov- 
ernment to  do  something  so  that  it  is 
theirs. 

So  we  have  a  75  to  25  percent  match 
in  this  program  and  it  goes  out  under 
a  formula  that  we  think  is  eminently 
fair  to  the  large  States  and  the  smaU 
States.  And  the  reason  I  am  speaking 
is  because  this  bill  is  not  part  of  the 
emergency  bill  that  we  are  consider- 
ing. Pieces  of  it  are,  but  are  woefully 
inadequate  in  my  opinion. 

So  today  I  put  an  amendment  in 
that  sasrs  when  you  are  considering 
that  emergency  bill  please  take  a  look 
at  talcing  all  of  the  measures  that  deal 
with  the  mentally  ill  out  of  that  bill, 
putting  them  in  a  separate  section, 
and  using  this  approach.  If  you  cannot 
afford  the  whole  program  of  $200  mil- 
lion a  year,  which  I  think  we  should 
start  spending  next  year,  at  least  get 
this  started  as  part  of  either  the  emer- 
gency program  or  the  long-term  pro- 
gram that  is  being  referred  to  the 
conunlttees. 

I  am  convinced  it  has  a  chance  of 
helping.  I  am  not  convinced  that  there 
is  any  total  solution  to  the  problem. 
But  I  am  equally  convinced  that  we 
are  not  going  to  solve  it  at  all  unless 
we  begin  to  address  it  in  somewhat 
that  way. 


THE  BUDGET 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  in 
my  last  comments  here  this  evening, 
and  I  thank  the  Chair  and  the  Senate 


for  their  indulgence,  I  want  to  talk  for 
a  moment  about  the  budget.  I  will  not 
take  long. 

Obviously,  the  budget  of  the  United 
States  and  the  budget  process  is  not 
quite  as  much  in  the  minds  of  the 
American  people  as  a  few  years  ago.  I 
think  that  is  a  very  sad  state  of  af- 
fairs. The  budget  def  idt  is  serious,  sig- 
nificant, and  dangerous,  but  nonethe- 
less it  is  not  high  on  anyone's  priority 
list  of  that  which  the  politicians  of 
America  ought  to  resolve. 

Thank  Ood,  however,  that  the  lead- 
ership still  thinks  it  is  a  serious  prob- 
lem, and  that  we  ought  to  begin  to 
solve  it.  Some  are  asking  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  as  the  ranldng  mi- 
nority member  who  for  6  years  had  to 
put  budgets  together  sometime  with 
the  help  of  the  minority,  sometime 
without  their  help,  where  are  you? 
What  are  you  going  to  do.  Some  have 
asked  where  is  the  President?  What  is 
he  going  to  do?  Some  have  said  why 
does  the  President  not  have  a  simmiit? 
Why  does  he  not  call  the  leadership 
over  there? 

Why  do  we  not  begin  to  talk  about  a 
deal?  This  past  Saturday,  in  the  Presi- 
dent's radio  address,  he  alluded  to 
this.  I  am  not  sure  of  his  exact  words 
and  I  do  not  have  the  text  here,  so 
what  I  am  going  to  say  is  not  verba- 
tim. But  essentially,  I  think  the  Presi- 
dent said  something  like  this:  "I  have 
been  asked  to  negotiate.  Why  should  I 
negotiate  with  a  budget  process  tliat  is 
in  a  state  of  chaos  and  shambles,  that 
does  not  have  much  credibility?  You 
do  not  loiow  whom  you  make  the  bar- 
gain with.  You  make  it  once  with  the 
Budget  Committee  and  then.  4  months 
later,  the  appropriators  do  it  another 
way.  You  think  you  have  an  agree- 
ment to  get  rid  of  three  or  four  pro- 
grams because  you  assumed  it  in  a 
budget  resolution;  they  find  their  way 
into  the  appropriations  and  nobody 
knows  anything  about  it." 

You  set  a  target  for  defense  in  a 
budget  resolution  only  to  find  that  we 
never  reach  it  and  that  is  the  will  of 
the  institution,  and  I  am  not  complain- 
ing; although  I  think  we  have  cut  de- 
fense too  much  in  the  last  2  years.  But 
whatever  we  cut,  after  having  made  a 
deal  with  the  President,  we  spend 
somewhere  else.  Then  we  end  up  with 
these  processes  called  reconciliation,  a 
strange  word.  It  is  a  process  to  force, 
allegedly,  savings. 

And  what  do  we  find?  I  do  not  think 
anybody  really  can  teach  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  much  about  recon- 
ciliation. I  decided  it  should  be  used  to 
carry  out  the  first  part  of  Ronald  Rea- 
gan's administration  program  in  its 
change  in  domestic  policy.  So  the  larg- 
est reconciliation  bill  in  history  passed 
here— modifying,  changing,  forcing 
committees  to  change  bills.  But  with 
the  passage  of  6  years,  I  have  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  you  can  get  Just 
about  as  much  bad  as  you  get  good  out 


of  reconciliation  any  more.  Because  in 
the  first  year,  you  do  your  savings,  but 
in  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  years 
of  that  same  bill,  there  is  no  require- 
ment that  there  be  savings.  So  you  can 
spend  in  1  year  and  add  in  the  next 
year  in  the  same  bill  and  call  it  recon- 
ciliation. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  you  can  even 
add  whole  new  programs  that  you 
could  not  otherwise  pass.  And  we  have 
tried  to  ameliorate  that  practice,  but  it 
is  not  workdng.  There  is  no  question 
about  it,  it  is  not  worldng. 

So,  where  do  I  stand?  I  say  the  time 
is  now  to  fix  the  budget  process,  to  fix 
the  appropriations  process,  to  modify 
the  rules  so  that  we  put  some  degree 
of  common  sense,  reasonableness,  reli- 
ability, credibility  into  our  processes  of 
budgeting,  appropriating,  and  restrain- 
ing government. 

When  we  passed  the  Budget  Im- 
poundment Act,  we  had  a  couple  of 
other  interesting  things  in  it  called  re- 
scissions and  deferrals.  They  were 
aimed  at  something  very  logical  in 
America.  That  is,  historically,  we 
never  have  given  our  Presidents  the 
line-item  veto.  Governors  may  have  it. 
I  have  heard  the  distinguished  occu- 
pant of  the  chsdr,  who  is  a  proponent 
of  it,  say  his  Governor  has  it.  Illinois 
has  it.  I  think  I  have  heard  hhn  say  it 
saves  them  immeasurable  numbers  of 
millions  because  Governors  can 
remove  pork  or  Governors  can  remove 
special-interest  expenditures. 

But  we  are  not  going  to  give  Presi- 
dents of  the  United  States  line-item 
vetoes.  It  is  Just  a  little  more  than 
Congress  wants.  It  gives  Presidents  not 
only  a  little  more  power  than  we  want 
to  give  them,  but  essentially,  perhaps 
it  gives  them  too  much  leverage  over 
Senators  and  Congressmen  on  other 
matters— matters  unrelated  to  budget 
and  appropriations  items.  But  nobodiy 
can  doubt  that  the  pendulum  Is  bal- 
anced too  much  the  other  way  now, 
because  we  put  rescissions  and  defer- 
rals in,  intending  that  Presidents  have 
some  way  of  deleting  from  appropri- 
ated budgets  in  an  effort  to  save 
things  that  Presidents  truly  thought 
were  either  excessive  or  we  put  too 
much  in  a  program,  more  than  you 
can  spend,  or  that  the  program  was 
not  needed. 

Essentially,  current  deferral  and  re- 
scission is  dead.  We  have  watered  it 
down,  plus  a  Supreme  Court  decision 
interpreting  the  two-house  approach 
has  made  it  almost  a  nullity,  such  that 
he  sends  us  rescissions  and  they  are 
considered  only  in  a  committee  in  a 
perfunctory  manner,  and  I  think  it  is 
safe  to  say  that  over  4  or  5  years,  not 
over  IVi  percent  of  the  rescissions  rec- 
ommended by  the  President  have  ever 
been  adopted. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  we  have  to 
be  fair.  We  are  saying,  "Mr.  President, 
why  don't  you  negotiate?"  Some  might 
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ervn  be  WKr\ot  to  Bq>nhlkaufM— on  the 
mlnorttjr  ilde  now— why  do  we  not 
work  out  a  bud^t?  It  aeons  to  me  It  Is 
Just  about  ti^t  to  ny  to  all  of  us, 
Denoerata  and  Republicans,  why  do 
we  not  fix  the  prooeas  up?  We  may 
have  a  lot  more  oonverts  to  putting  a 
bodtet  together  If  It  had  a  lot  more 
credfUltty  fn  It,  If  you  oould  believe  in 
It  and  tniat  it,  and  if  it  were  not  so 
arcaoe  and  ditteult  to  uiulerstand. 

I  could  ny  to  any  new  Senator  who 
has  Joined  this  body  recently,  if  they 
want  to  set  into  the  action  around 
here,  they  ougbt  to  make  sure  they  go 
and  hire  a  budget  process  expert,  be- 
cause you  cannot  even  amend  around 
hflfe  without  knowing  that  process.  In 
some  cases,  it  is  subject  to  a  point  of 
order,  in  others,  it  is  not.  In  some 
cases,  you  have  to  be  neutral;  in  other 
cases  not.  In  some  cases,  you  need  60 
votes;  in  othos  you  do  not  In  some 
cases,  in  the  UJB.  Senate,  you  have  to 
worry  about  outlays  coming  from  a 
^HTOgram;  in  the  House,  they  do  not 
worry  about  it. 

Let  us  be  honest  about  it:  The  time 
has  oome  to  fix  this.  There  is  Just  no 
doubt  about  it.  So  what  I  am  recom- 
wMWM«Tig  is  that  there  be  more  detail, 
that  we  have  3-year  i^iproprlations 
and  2-year  budgets.  I  have  had  most  of 
the  department  circularized  and  how 
intere^ng  it  is:  Huge  percentages  of 
every  department's  i4>propriations  are 
repetitious  from  one  year  to  another.  I 
cannot  tell  the  chair  and  other  Sena- 
tors how  much  yet,  but  I  am  going  to 
bet  that  over  85  percent  of  an  appro- 
lolations  bOl  for  1986  is  identical  to 
the  one  in  1987.  But  we  are  going  to  go 
throuili  it  each  year. 

We  are  suK>osed  to  get  13  of  them. 
It  Just  seems  to  me  that  the  time  has 
oome,  since  we  have  2-year  Congresses 
under  our  Constitution,  that  we  take  1 
year  to  budget  and  vpropriate  and  1 
year  to  do  other  things. 

Thm  there  is  another  part  of  this 
process  that  is  very,  very  strange:  con- 
t»"v<"g  resolutions.  I  will  take  my 
share  of  reaponaibility  as  former  chair- 
man of  the  Budget  Committee  for 
delays  that  have  precluded  the  pas- 
sage of  appropriations  bills  on  time. 
But  I  do  not  take  the  blame  as  former 
chairman  of  the  Budget  Committee 
for  the  use  of  continuing  resolutions 
and  their  growth  in  use  such  that,  last 
year,  we  passed  all  13  permanent 
bills— if  not  all  13,  dose  to  it— not  as 
UUi  but  as  a  continuing  resolution. 
most  of  which  is,  therefore,  reference 
rather  than  bills,  and  all  packaged  in 
one  and  sent  to  the  President,  and  he 
is  told  to  take  it  or  leave  it:  the  whole 
of  Gtovemment  or  none. 

I  think  it  is  time  that  we  figured  out 
a  prooea  wliiffli  makes  it  almost  im- 
possible  Cff  let  men  put  it  in  a  milder 
way— where  the  exception  would  be 
not  to  pass  appropriations  bills  in  a 
riffslsiMlliia  manner.  I  think  we  can 
find  ways  to  do  that  I  think  we  can 


find  ways  to  put  discipline  on  our- 
selves such  that  we  are  forced  to  con- 
sider appropriations  bills  one  at  a  time 
and  that  is  part  of  the  reform  that  I 
am  proposing. 

Now,  there  will  be  more  detail  on  it 
tomorrow.  I  will  circulate  It  to  most 
people  who  have  indicated  an  interest. 
I  wfll  send  it  to  Members  of  the  House 
on  ttie  Republican  side.  I  suspect  there 
will  be  some  Democrats  who  are  equal- 
ly interested  in  the  other  body  and  we 
wlU  get  them  at  least  a  bill  that  I  will 
introduce  and  a  summary  of  it.  I  may 
have  left  out  a  few  of  the  points  that 
will  be  in  it,  but  it  will  be  about  six  or 
seven  or  eight  points  in  terms  of 
reform. 

I  urge  the  Senate  and  the  House  se- 
riously consider  that  the  time  is  ripe 
to  do  it  now;  that  if  we  are  going  to 
say  "Let  us  refer  it  to  the  committees, 
let  OS  study  it,"  it  wUl  never  happen. 

I  submit  some  kind  of  a  special  task 
foroe  or  the  like,  bipartisan  and  bi- 
cameral in  nature,  could,  indeed,  ac- 
complish this  in  very  short  order,  at 
least  significant  portions  of  it.  I  urge 
that  it  be  given  serious  thought. 

So  that  gets  me  back  to  answering 
the  hypothetical  that  I  asked  of 
myself.  Some  say,  "Where  are  you  on 
the  budget?  Is  this  a  year  when  it  will 
be  bipartisan?"  I  have  tried  my  best  to 
tell  my  friend,  the  chairman  of  the 
committee,  that  I  really  do  not  know, 
but  I  can  say  there  will  be  an  awful  lot 
more  support  for  putting  together  a 
budget  with  onerous  provisions  in  it  if 
we  can  get  some  of  these  reforms 
worked  out. 

Now.  in  closing  I  will  just  give  you 
my  last  and  best  evaluation. 

I  have  seen  budgets  from  Democrats, 
from  Republicans,  from  terrorists, 
from  people  at  Brookings  Institute, 
and  from  others  sajring,  "Here  is  how 
you  can  put  it  together  this  year."  And 
I  have  seen  an  item  called  new  reve- 
nues, taxes,  ansnvhere  from  a  high  of 
$40  billion  In  some  to  as  low  as  $15  bil- 
Uon.  $16  billion.  $17  billion  in  others. 
And  that,  say  the  proponents,  coupled 
with  reducing  expenditures,  gives  you 
a  chance  of  getting  to  Gramm- 
Rudman-Hollings  totals. 

Frankly,  Mr.  President,  I  have  no 
way  of  telling  anyone,  citizens.  New 
Mexicans  who  I  represent,  fellow  Sen- 
ators, that  the  budget  would  truly  and 
really  and  dramatically  be  affected 
downward  3  years  from  now  by  the 
amount  of  new  taxes  which  one  sug- 
gests this  year.  As  a  matter  of  fact.  I 
have  no  way  of  saying  there  is  a  high 
probability  that  if  you  do  that  you  will 
have  had  a  permanent  effect,  such 
that  you  can  expect  the  deficit  to  be 
that  many  dollars  less  3  years  from 
now  than  if  you  did  not  do  it  because 
the  processes  and  the  way  we  do  it  is 
jiist  as  apt  to  be  effective  in  reducing 
the  deficit  as  it  is  in  doing  nothing, 
perhaps  being  neutral,  because  by 
hook  or  crook  we  find  some  way  to 


make  it  ineffective  or  less  effective  be- 
cause the  processes  Just  do  not  work. 

Mr.  President  I  yield  the  floor.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  mESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Graham).  The  clerk  will  call  the  rolL 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  caU  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXTENSION  OF  TIME  FOR 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  period  for 
morning  business  be  extended,  under 
the  same  restrictions,  not  to  exceed  10 
minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  QUATLE  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Indiana  is  recognized. 


THE  ABM  TREATY  DEBATE 

Mr.  QDAYLE.  HSi.  President,  in  the 
past  few  days,  we  have  heard  a  great 
deal  about  the  ABM  Treaty  and  what 
it  does  or  does  not  allow. 

We  have  heard  hours  of  detailed  dis- 
cussions about  the  meaning  of  this  or 
that  article  in  the  treaty  and  intepre- 
tations  of  what  was  or  was  not  under- 
stood during  the  Senate  ratification 
hearings. 

The  problem  with  this  debate,  how- 
ever, is  that  it  has  been  waged  without 
any  serious  reference  to  the  Mutual 
Assured  Destruction  assiunptions  we 
used  to  give  birth  to  the  ABM  Treaty 
in  the  first  place. 

In  addition,  we  have  not  heard  how 
Soviet  actions  since  1972  suggest  that 
they  have  their  own  broad  interpreta- 
tion of  the  treaty. 

I  believe,  it  is  time  we  looked  at 
these  questions.  Not  only  do  they  help 
explain  our  ciirrent  confiision  over  the 
ABM  TVeaty's  proper  interpretation, 
but  they  also  help  explain  the  pro- 
nounced differences  in  Soviet  and 
United  States  strategic  military  policy. 

To  put  it  bluntly,  the  United  States 
naively  hoped  that  by  signing  the 
ABM  Treaty  and  its  companion 
treaty— SALT  I— the  Soviets  would 
adopt  the  mutual  assiired  destruction 
theory,  dismantle  their  strategic  de- 
fense and  Umlt  their  offensive  arse- 
nals. 

Instead,  as  even  a  cursory  review  of 
history  reveals,  the  Soviets  rejected 
Mutual  Assured  Destruction  and  used 
both  the  ABM  and  SALT  Treaties  as 
an  opportxmity  to  catch  up  to  the 
United  States  in  defensive  technol- 
ogies while  slmultaneoiisly  overtaking 
us  In  the  offensive  realm. 


While  agreeing  in  principle  not  to 
build  defensive  systems,  the  Soviet 
have  nevertheless  liberally  interpreted 
the  ABM  Treaty  for  years  because 
they  clearly  place  a  high  premium  on 
strategic  defenses. 

In  fact,  the  Soviets'  desire  to  develop 
strategic  defenses  was  obvious  before 
the  ABM  Treaty  was  even  signed. 

Soviet  Prime  BClnister  Aleksel  Kosy- 
gin.  for  instance,  said  at  the  start  of 
the  ABM  talks  that  "a  defensive 
system,  which  prevents  attack,  is  not  a 
cause  of  the  arms  race  but  represents 
a  factor  preventing  the  death  of 
dcodIg  " 

Nor  did  the  Soviets  leave  any  doubt 
about  their  intention  to  push  ahead  in 
defensive  technology  development 
once  the  treaty  was  signed. 

It  was  Soviet  Defense  Minister 
Andrei  Orechko  who  observed  in  1972 
that  the  ratified  treaty  "imposes  no 
limitation  on  the  performance  of  re- 
search and  experimental  work  aimed 
at  resolving  the  problem  of  defending 
the  country  against  nuclear  attack." 

The  Soviets  have  also  have  backed 
up  such  words  with  action. 

In  the  1960's.  for  instance,  the 
United  States  outspent  the  Soviet 
Union  in  ballistic  missile  defense  de- 
velopment 2  to  1.  By  1980,  after  the 
ABM  Treaty  had  been  signed,  the  So- 
viets were  outspending  us  in  this  area 
5tol. 

It  is  also  worth  noting  that,  since 
1972  and  the  signing  of  the  ABM 
treaty,  the  Soviets  have  spent  more  on 
strategic  defenses  than  on  strategic  of- 
fenses. They  have  indeed  spent  more 
on  their  defensive  capability  from  a 
strategic  basis  than  on  the  offensive 
weapons  which  have  been  much  of  the 
discussion  here  today. 

And  what  did  the  United  States 
hope  to  accomplish  under  the  treaty? 
What  has  it  gotten  for  its  trouble  in 
the  years  since? 

Although  It  is  now  abundantly  clear 
that  the  Soviets  never  accepted  the 
MAD  concept  of  mutual  deterrence 
through  mutual  wdnerabUlty,  this  did 
not  stop  the  United  States  from  forg- 
ing ahead  blindly  on  faith  in  the  Sovi- 
ets' good  Intentions. 

While  the  Soviets  deployed  exten- 
sive strategic  air  defenses,  we  disman- 
tled ours. 

While  they  developed  and  deployed 
two  separate  generations  of  ABM  sys- 
tems around  Moscow,  we  dismantled 
our  one  and  only  system. 

While  they  developed  antitactical 
miJKile  systems  to  coimter  U.S.  strate- 
gic ballistic  missiles,  we  canceled  our 
original  plans  to  give  American  anti- 
aircraft missile  systems  such  capabili- 
ties. 

And  while  they  hardened  their  mili- 
tary assets  and  trained  their  popula- 
tion In  civil  defense,  we  abandoned  our 
own  efforts  to  harden  missile  silos  and 
dismantled  our  own  civil  defense  pro- 
gnun. 


Mr.  President,  as  I  hope  this  brief 
historical  review  makes  clear,  the  Sovi- 
ets have  never  adopted  the  same  MAD 
premise  which  the  United  States  has 
always  assumed. 

Instead,  the  Soviets  have  insisted  for 
more  than  a  decade  that  strategic  de- 
fenses are  critical  to  stability  and  that 
their  own  ABM  Treaty  negotiators 
agreed  to  nothing  that  would  in  any 
way  restrict  their  research  and  testing 
of  such  defenses. 

So.  given  the  Soviets'  history  of  lib- 
erally interpreting  the  ABM  Treaty  to 
further  their  own  strategic  defenses,  is 
it  not  Just  a  little  bit  ridiculous  to 
limit  our  interpretation  of  that  very 
same  treaty  in  defensive  areas  where 
the  Soviets  do  not  now  have  an  advan- 
tage? 

When  our  own  President  looked  at 
this  history  and  concluded  that  the 
ABM  Treaty  allows  us  to  research  and 
test  futuristic  space-based  defensive 
systems,  it  was  sound  policy.  It  also 
seems  totally  in  line  with  wtiat  the  So- 
viets have  said  and  done. 

In  fact,  there  is  clear  evidence  that 
the  Soviets  understood  that  the  ABM 
Treaty  did  not  limit  research  and  test- 
ing of  exotics  and  space-based  de- 
fenses. 

There  is  even  evidence— evidence  I 
intend  to  present  in  a  later  address 
before  the  Senate— indicating  that  the 
Soviets  actually  wanted  to  close  this 
loophole  with  a  new  agreement  once  it 
became  clear  in  the  mld-1980's  that  we 
were  serious  about  perfecting  such  de- 
fenses of  our  own. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  a  number  of 
issues  still  unresolved  in  this  debate. 
For  this  reason,  it  is  essential  that  the 
Senate  proceed  with  more  caution. 
The  administration,  on  its  part,  should 
declassify  the  negotiating  record  so  all 
the  facts  can  be  presented. 

For  I  firmly  believe  that  once  all  the 
facts  on  this  matter  are  made  public,  it 
will  be  clear  that  a  broad,  legal  inter- 
pretation of  the  ABM  Treaty  is  not 
only  plausible  but  one  the  Soviets 
both  advocated  and  acted  on.  The  So- 
viets have  alwajrs  believed  in  the  broad 
interpretation  until  they  were  con- 
viiu^  of  our  commitment  and  moving 
forward  with  our  own  strategic  de- 
fense initiative.  Now  they  want  to  re- 
strict us,  which  is  understandable 
from  their  viewpoint,  but  not  a  view- 
point that  is  acceptable  to  us. 

Mr.  President  I  yield  the  floor. 


THE  UNITED  STATES-ISRAEL 

relahonship 

Mr.  DbCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  two 
recent  events  have  focused  attention 
on  United  States-Israeli  relations: 
First,  Israel's  role  in  the  arms-for-hos- 
tages  deal  with  Iran;  second,  the  intro- 
duction of  Israeli  spy,  Jonathan  Jay 
Pollard,  into  the  American  Intelligence 
network.  Certainly,  in  the  past  we 
have  had  disagreements  with  Israel, 


going  back  to  the  Sues  crisis  in  1956 
when  Israel  Invaded  Egypt  and  only 
withdrew  when  President  Eisenhower 
threatened  to  cut  off  aid.  But  while 
differences  are  natural,  espedally  be- 
tween free  and  democratic  nations,  de- 
pending upon  differing  perceptions  of 
national  interest  there  are  limits 
which  should  not  be  exceeded.  Israel 
exceeded  them.  Israel  has  made  a  mis- 
take and  admitted  it.  Israel  is  now 
going  through  the  embarrassing  expe- 
rience of  exposing  and  rectifying  this 
error. 

Prime  Minister  Yitzhak  Shamir  has 
announced  a  probe  into  the  Israeli  role 
in  the  PoUard  affair,  appointing  an  in- 
vestigative team  and  a  parliamentary 
subcommittee.  This  is  comparable,  as  I 
understand,  to  the  current  Inquiries  of 
the  United  States  legislative  investiga- 
tions of  the  Iran  arms  deaL  I  firmly 
believe  that  Israel,  as  an  ally  and  a 
smoothly  functioning  democracy,  wOl 
have  the  resolve,  credibility,  and  faith 
to  address  this  unf ortimate  affair. 

In  the  ensuing  weeks,  we  will  hear 
and  read  about  the  Israeli  role  in  the 
arms  deal  with  Iran  and  the  PoUard 
affair.  We  will  discover  new  details, 
some  of  them  shocking  and  some  dis- 
appointing. There  will  be  those  who 
may  question  our  relationship  with 
Israel.  The  details  and  issues  raised  by 
these  open  investigations  and  legisla- 
tive committees  are  Important,  but 
must  not  overshadow  our  vital  friend- 
ship and  solidarity  with  Israel. 

The  UJS.  intelligence  community  dis- 
covered this  security  leak  and  acted  to 
eliminate  it.  There  is  no  question  that 
damaging  information  was  released  to 
a  foreign  government.  United  States 
law  was  violated.  The  U.S.  Judicial 
system  acted  promptly  to  deliver  its 
verdict  for  an  act  of  espionage— a  life 
sentence  in  prison.  This  is  a  Just  term 
for  Mr.  Pollard  is  a  spy  and  a  thief. 
Let  me  assure  you,  Mr.  President,  that 
this  Senator  condemns  espionage  in 
the  strongest  terms.  We  should  not 
tolerate  this  and  the  United  States 
cannot  afford  compromising  its  na- 
tional security.  As  a  former  Arizona 
county  prosecutor  and  a  current 
member  of  the  Senate  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Intelligence,  I  recognize  the 
damage  but  commend  our  Judicial 
system  and  Intelligence  community  for 
its  quick  response. 

While  aU  Americans  are  disappoint- 
ed in  Israel's  role,  it  is  important  to 
recognize  the  larger  context  of  Israel 
and  United  States  relations.  I  have 
been  a  member  of  the  Appropriations 
Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee  and 
was  Just  recently  i4>pointed  to  the  In- 
telligence Committee.  From  this  van- 
tage point  I  have  seen  the  myriad  of 
benefits  accrued  by  the  United  States 
from  the  longstanding  alliance  with 
Israel.  The  facts  speak  for  themselves. 
Israel  is  a  very  unique  and  crucial  ally. 
Israel    Influences    political    develop- 
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In  the  Iflddle  BMt  which  cauae 
the  Sovteto  military  diffleulties  and 
enliarMiiient  It  aeiTeB  as  a  vital 
ana  bf  which  Amerteana  would  have 
moBtm  to  the  Fenian  Oulf.  Sues 
Cual.  and  the  Medttenranean  Sea.  all 
atntecle  lea  lanes.  This  is  true  espe- 
cially in  Uiht  o<  eonfUets  In  Iran.  Iraq. 
and  Afghanistan.  Israel  provides  the 
Uhited  States  with  taitelligenoe  inf  or- 
matlan  in  the  region  and  saves  the 
XTnlted  States  defense  costs  through 
innovations  and  modHflcatlons  of 
United  States  weaponry.  Some  may 
argue  that  the  sssiiitsnfr  we  provide 
larad  Is  a  strain  on  the  United  States 
Treasury,  yet  the  types  of  bmeflts  we 
derive  mwe  than  rompeniwite  for 
lAolted  States  akL  This  is  especially 
true  for  the  tens  of  billions  of  dollars 
we  give  to  NATO  and  the  few  billion 
we  provide  for  IsraeL  This  truly  Is  a 
bargain  for  our  national  defense  in 
these  austere  budgetary  times.  A  hard 
look  at  the  potoitlal  United  SUtes 
allies  in  the  Middle  East  presents  fur- 
ther utility  for  strong  United  States- 
Israel  relations  Israel's  value  as  a  re- 
giooal   and   global   ally   are   unques- 


Demite  the  oompelllng  logic  of  Isra- 
el's past  and  present  utility  to  the 
United  States  strategic  interests  and 
the  majw  benefits  to  be  gained  from 
increased  co<H>aati<m  between  the  two 
countries,  crltieisnis  of  Israel's  role  in 
the  above  menti<»ied  affairs  wiU  make 
news.  It  should.  They  have  made  a 
mistake,  ss  we  did  in  supplying  arms 
to  Iran  and  the  Contras.  and  must 
answer  for  it.  But  we  must  keep  all 
this  in  perfective.  Mr.  President, 
Israel  is  a  friend  and  will  continue  to 
be.  As  President  Reagan  sai±  "The 
fin  of  Iran  has  Increased  Israel's  value 
as  perhws  the  only  remaining  strate- 
gic asset  in  the  region  on  which  the 
United  States  can  truly  rely." 


IRANIAN  STUDENTS 

Mr.  I>irtX>NCINI.  Mr.  President,  to 
say  nothing  about  my  feelings  regard- 
ing the  current  regime  in  Iran.  I  would 
like  to  briefly  address  the  presence  of 
Iranian  students  in  the  United  States. 
I  sm  concerned  about  the  possibility 
of  Iranian  students,  posing  as  students 
when  in  fact  they  might  be  terrorists 
or  subversives,  gaining  entrance  into 
the  United  States.  As  you  may  recall. 
when  the  Iranians  confiscated  the 
American  Embassy  back  in  1979.  a 
group  to(A  over  the  visa  processing 
machine.  While  the  Department  of 
State  acted  quickly  to  cancel  all  cur- 
rent visas  and  reissue  new  ones  with  a 
differait  format,  the  potential  for 
danger  is  always  present. 

On  March  2. 1987. 1  discussed  on  the 
Senate  floor  the  recent  student  dem- 
onstrations in  Mexico.  South  Korea. 
Fnnee  and  China.  These  student  dem- 
oostntlons  are  not  identical,  although 
there  are  common  themes  which  unite 


them.  Some  are  dissatisfied  with  gov- 
ernment policies  access  to  higher  edu- 
cation. Some  are  dissatisfied  about  di- 
minishing economic  opportimities. 
Still  others  are  supporting  greater 
democratic  freedoms  and  fair  elec- 
tions. But  the  students  which  concern 
me  are  those  which  are  merely  tools  of 
the  far  left  or  far  right.  They  are  not 
tndy  dedicated  to  the  ideals  of  cour- 
age and  untempered  faith  in  the  right 
to  dissent,  but  the  opportunity  to  dis- 
rupt and  terrorize. 

Mr.  President,  please  do  not  misim- 
demtand  me.  I  genuinely  support  the 
privilege  of  foreign  students  to  study 
In  this  country.  Students  in  the  Philip- 
pines. Mexico,  South  Korea  and  Chile 
have  studied  here  and  experienced  the 
exhilaration  of  democracy  in  this 
country.  They  often  convey  this  back 
home  in  order  to  broaden  their  coun- 
try's freedoms  and  rights.  This  Is  a 
worthy  and  just  program.  However,  we 
must  also  seek  to  protect  our  citizens 
from  those  tools  of  the  far  left  and  far 
right  which  only  seek  to  disrupt,  ter- 
rorize, and  abuse  this  privilege. 

Mr.  President,  the  Dei>artment  of 
State  has  indicated  to  me  that  there  is 
a  special  clearance  process  for  nation- 
als from  Syria.  Ubya,  and  Iran  who 
are  applying  for  student  visas  to 
insure  that  they  are  not  terrorists. 
Also,  Iranian  students  are  given  single 
entry  visas  which  restrict  their  re- 
entry once  they  leave.  Each  student 
applying  for  a  visa  is  personally  inves- 
tigated to  look  at  their  background 
and  history.  As  another  check,  these 
students  are  processed  through  Wash- 
ington. DC,  unlike  other  nationals. 

If  students  from  these  countries  are 
involved  in  putilic  dlstiu-bances  or 
other  activities  contrary  to  U.S.  inter- 
ests, they  are  subject  to  deportation. 
U.S.  schools  are  also  required  to  notify 
the  INS  if  foreign  nationals  drop  out 
of  school  or  are  pursuing  less  than 
full-time  course  instruction.  The  INS 
seems  to  keep  a  watchful  eye  on  these 
students,  as  evidenced  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  requirements. 

Mr.  President,  Iranian  student  ad- 
mittance into  the  United  States  has 
dropped  from  3,661  in  1985  to  1,986  in 
1986.  While  I  am  enthusiastic  about 
the  open  door  policy  by  the  United 
Stattes  to  expose  foreign  nationals  to 
democracy  and  excellent  educational 
benefits,  I  am  encouraged  by  this  cau- 
tions trend  of  decreased  Iranian  pres- 
ence. This  is  a  matter  we  must  contin- 
ue to  carefully  monitor. 


PRIVATE  VOLUNTARY  AGENCIES 
APPEAL  FOR  CAMBODIAN  REF- 
UGEES, PROTEST  CLOSING  OF 
KHAO-I-DANG  REFUGEE  CAMP 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  the  private 
voluntary  organizations  mmigting  indo- 
chinese  refugees  in  Thailand  have  sent 
me  an  urgent  message  expressing  their 
deep  concern  about  the  expected  clos- 


ing of  the  Khao-I-Dang  refugee  camp 
and  the  effect  this  will  have  on  the 
status  and  security  of  all  Khmer  refu- 
gees and  displaced  persons  in  Thai- 
land, including  the  refugees  at  Khao-I- 
Dang  itself. 

The  tnessage  comes  from  some  of 
the  most  experienced  refugee  organi- 
zations in  Southeast  Asia.  Some  of 
them  h»ve  spent  10  years  in  the  region 
helping  the  refugees  who  continue  to 
flee  from  the  Communist-dominated 
states  of  Indochina.  When  these  sea- 
soned refugee  workers  tell  us  that  the 
situation  is  deteriorating  sharply,  we 
have  no  choice  but  to  listen,  to  pay  at- 
tention, and  to  act. 

Their  message  tells  us  that  some  of 
the  so-called  unregistered  Khmer  in 
Khao-I-Dang  are  attempting  desperate 
measures  to  avoid  being  sent  to  the 
border,  where  they  would  face  eventu- 
al return  to  Cambodia— and  in  the 
short  nm  would  be  subject  to  attacks 
from  Vietnamese  forces  and  harass- 
ment from  other  groups.  These  are 
people  who  fled  to  Khao-I-Dang  for 
refuge  from  persecution  and  violence. 
Their  flite  now  Is  to  be  sent  back  to 
the  fate  they  sought  to  flee. 

Mr.  President,  the  text  of  this  mes- 
sage has  been  sent  to  the  Secretary  of 
State,  and  to  E>eputy  Secretary  John 
Whitehead  and  the  U.S.  Coordinator 
for  Refugee  Affairs,  Ambassador  at 
Large  Jonathan  Moore.  That  Is  the 
right  place  to  address  this  message,  for 
these  are  the  people  in  a  position  to 
work  with  Thailand  to  aid  the  refu- 
gees and  others  affected  by  the  clo- 
sure of  Khao-I-Dang  and  by  the  con- 
tinuing vulnerability  of  the  border. 

The  organizations  involved— among 
them  several  representing  other  coun- 
tries—have asked  that  the  text  also  be 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate,  and  that  it  reach  a  wider  audi- 
ence through  publication  in  this 
Rkcobo.  I  am  doing  so  at  their  request. 
Action  is  needed  so  that  the  latter 
stages  of  the  Southeast  Asian  refugee 
situation  will  be  handled  in  a  way  that 
lives  up  to  the  noble  record  set  by  the 
United  States  and  other  countries  In 
earlier  stages  of  the  Indochinese  refu- 
gee crisis. 

Mr.  President,  on  Mareh  23  I  was 
honored  to  Join  with  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Oregon,  Mr.  EUt- 
fuld.  In  sponsoring  a  proposed  Indo- 
Chinese  Resettlement  and  Protection 
Act  of  1987,  which  sets  forth  an  inno- 
vative iHjproach  to  accomplishing  the 
actions  needed  to  aid  the  Khmer  and 
other  displaced  persons  and  refugees 
in  Southeast  Asia.  The  proposed  legis- 
lation states  a  recommitment  to  Indo- 
Chinese  refugees— to  their  assistance 
and  protection,  and.  where  needed,  to 
a  renewed  commitment  for  third  coim- 
try  resettlement.  The  Senator  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  Hattikld]  placed  a 
number  of  newspaper  articles  In  the 
Rbcobo  describing  the  plight  of  the 


Khmer  in  Thailand  and  along  the 
Thai-Cambodian  border.  Many  of  the 
articles  are  written  by  the  very  able 
New  York  Times  correspondent  in  the 
region.  Barbara  Crossette,  who  de- 
serves high  commendation  for  her  in- 
telligence and  resourcefulness  in  cov- 
ering this  story,  and  bringing  the 
plight  of  the  Khmer  to  our  continuing 
attention. 

On  March  24.  the  New  York  Times 
added  its  editorial  voice  to  Ms.  Cros- 
sette's  distinguished  reporting,  calling 
for  a  "Recommitment  to  Indochinese 
Refugees."  I  ask  that  this  editorial 
and  the  statement  from  the  voluntary 
agencies  in  Thailand  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  l>eing  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcobs,  as  follows: 

RaOOIIMiTMBill  TO  iRSOCKIireBX  RWUUUH 

Tbailand.  seeing  no  end  to  providing 
uylum  for  Indochinese  refugees,  has  turned 
agminst  them  with  acts  of  extortion,  brutal- 
ity and  now  life-endangering  forced  repatri- 
ation. The  Thala  have  committed  the  acts, 
yet  the  United  States  must  share  the  blame; 
its  declining  role  in  this  long-playing  refu- 
gee story  has  contributed  to  the  Thai  frus- 
tration. A  humane  ending  requires  a  recom- 
mitment to  these  helpless  people  from  both 
Banidiok  and  Washington. 

To  the  Thais,  the  West  appears  to  have 
stopped  honoring  Its  pledge  to  resettle  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  Indochinese  refugees 
to  whom  Thailand  has  given  first  asylum. 
The  Thais  have  reacted  sharply,  closing 
camps,  pushing  would-be  entrants  away  and 
now,  worst  of  all.  forcing  some  refugees 
back  to  their  homelands.  Thirty-eight 
Hmong  tribesmen  In  a  camp  under  United 
Nations  protection  were  returned  last  week 
against  their  will  to  Laos,  where  their  lives 
are  clearly  endangered. 

Thailand's  contention  is  that  the  Hmong 
were  not  refugees  but  anti-Communist  guer- 
rillas. But  the  guerrillas  took  first  steps  to 
become  refugees  once  they  entered  the 
camps  and  laid  down  their  arms.  Moreover, 
reports  abound  that  extortion  fees  have 
become  the  norm,  and  that  Thais  are  giving 
refugees  little  opportimity  to  prove  their 
bona  fides. 

The  immediate  need  is  for  U.S.  Embassy 
officials  In  Bangkok  and  United  Nations  of- 
ficials to  assure  protection  for  the  remain- 
ing refugees.  The  longer-term  need  is  to  re- 
affirm the  American  commitment.  The 
Thais  have  seen  the  number  resettled  in  the 
U.S.  decline  steadily.  If  the  United  Stotes 
would  commit  itself  to  sustaining  the  cur- 
rent level  of  around  30,000  Indochinese  ref- 
ugees for  several  years.  Thailand  would  be 
assured  that  it  will  not  be  left  to  manage 
this  problem  alone. 

In  return,  Thailand  needs  to  maintain 
adequate  first  asylum.  With  continued 
International  support.  It  must  insure  orderly 
entry  procedures,  adequate  protection  and 
decent  living  oondltlons.  For  Thai  and 
American  officials,  this  is  a  matter  that  has 
run  on  exasperatingly  long,  long  enough  so 
that  they  may  forget  something  crucial:  For 
the  refugees.  It  remains  a  matter  of  life  or 
death. 


STATBfKltT    SKMT    TO     SKSBTAST     OP    StATK 

Obokqk   p.    Shultz   raoM   Bahokok   on 

Mabch  16. 1987 

In  recent  weeks,  the  Royal  Thai  Oovem- 
ment  (RTO)  has  embarked  on  its  stated 
policy  to  close  Khao-I-Oang  Holding  Center 
(KID).  This  donire  affects  the  status,  pro- 
tection and  security  of  all  displaced  Khmer 
In  Thailand,  as  well  as  the  future  of  the  ref- 
ugees in  KTT).  We,  the  private  voluntary 
agencies,  feel  deeply  concerned  that  a 
human  solution  should  continue  to  be 
sought  for  this  vulnerable  population. 

The  implementation  of  this  policy  by  the 
RTO  tias  started  with  the  identification  and 
detention  of  the  camp's  unregistered  resi- 
dents (also  referred  to  as  illegals).  These  are 
individuals,  who  at  great  risk  to  themselves, 
have  entered  KTD  surreptitiously  and  have 
not  received  official  KID  resident  status. 
They  have  entered  KID  to  seek  asylum- 
asylum  from  persecution,  political  oppres- 
sion, and  violence. 

In  a  deaiterate  effort  to  evade  detection, 
many  unregistered  KHMKRS  have  devel- 
oped a  network  of  crudely  designed  subter- 
ranean hideaways  ttiroughout  the  camp. 
The  fact  that  families  seek  refuge  in  these 
confined,  inadequately  ventilated  spaces  for 
hours  on  end  is  an  indication  of  the  pro- 
found fear  they  feel  about  being  returned  to 
the  border  encampments. 

On  Sunday  March  1,  214  unregistered 
Khmers  were  relocated  from  KID  by  the 
RTO  to  site  B  on  the  Thai-Kampuchean 
border.  Of  this  number,  no  more  than  seven 
individuals  elected  to  go  voluntarily.  On  the 
evening  of  March  4,  a  search  for  unregis- 
tered KID  residents  was  conducted  by  Thai 
authorities  which  revealed  a  number  of  tun- 
nels in  the  camp's  medical  compound.  Three 
Khmer  refugees— a  woman,  her  small 
daughter,  and  a  young  adult  male— were 
found  hiding  in  a  hole  under  one  of  the 
buildings.  They  were  imprisoned  in  the 
camp  Jail  and  the  building  in  which  they 
were  foimd  was  ordered  to  be  demolished 
the  following  day. 

Since  this  event,  detentions  of  additional 
unregistered  KID  residents  have  continued. 
It  has  been  announced  over  the  camp  radio 
by  the  Thai  authorities  that  the  remaining 
unregistered  have  until  March  15  to  turn 
themselves  in.  after  which  time  they  will  be 
relocated  to  the  border.  Thereafter,  any  ref- 
ugee found  hiding  or  otherwise  iwri sting  the 
unregistered  will  be  punished. 

Mr.  Secretary,  we,  the  voluntary  agencies, 
recognise  the  sovereign  rights  of  the  Rojral 
Thai  Government  with  respect  to  all  dis- 
placed persons  in  Thailand.  We  believe  that 
the  recent  actions  undertaken  by  the  RTG 
are  the  direct  result  of  the  ITS  perception 
that  the  international  donor  community  is 
no  longer  living  up  to  its  commitment  to 
assist  Thailand  with  its  refugee  burden 
until  a  humane  solution  has  been  found. 
Therefore,  we  turn  to  the  X3S.  Oovemment, 
which  hitherto  has  taken  the  lead  in  advo- 
cating on  behalf  of  the  Khmer,  to  once 
again  seize  the  initiative  to  ensure  that 
those  deserving  of  asylum,  as  defined  by  the 
United  Nations  High  Commissioner's 
(UNHCR)  mandate,  are  granted  these 
rights. 

Mr.  Secretary,  we,  the  undersigned,  urge 
you  to  request  the  U.S.  Embassy  in  Bangkok 
to  initiate  prompt  dialogue  with  the  RTO. 
the  United  Nations  High  Commissioner  for 
Refugees  (UNHCR),  and  the  International 
Committee  of  the  Red  Ooas  (ICRC)  in 
order  (1)  To  m»Ti»«tw  resettlement  of  the 
remaining  KID  peculation  and  (2)  to  ensure 
that  the  UNHCR's  protection  manrtatie  is 


maintaned  for  the  Inhabitants  of  this  ramp 
untU  a  durable  solution  has  been  found. 

In  conclusion.  Mr.  Secretary,  we  reoogniae 
the  complexity  of  this  Issue  for  irtilch  there 
are  no  simple  solutions.  ^Kdflc  reoommen- 
datlcHis  on  how  to  ameliorate  oondltlons  for 
aU  KHMERS  seeUng  asylum  in  ThaDaod 
have  bem  proposed  by  the  Ray  Commis- 
sion, the  Lawyers  Committee  on  Human 
Rlghta  (seeking  shelter),  and  Refugees 
International  (the  DOemma  of  Khmer  in 
Thailand:  An  Opoortunlty  for  Action).  We. 
the  undersigned,  have  faith  that  your  good 
offices  will  influence  discussions  which  will 
ensure  that  the  remaining  Ktmier  refugees 
in  KID  continue  to  be  afforded  the  com- 
plete protection  of  the  UNHCR. 

Please  accept  the  expression  of  our  sin- 
cere gratitude  for  your  consideration  of  this 
matter. 

Adventist  Development  and  Relief 
Agency:  American  Refugee  Committee;  Co- 
operative for  American  Relief  Everywhere, 
Inc.;  Christian  Outreach:  International 
Rescue  Committee;  Jesuit  Refugee  Servioe; 
Mennonite  Central  Committee;  Mededns 
Sans  Frontieres;  Norwegian  Refugee  Coun- 
cil; Operation  Handicap  Internationale;  The 
Save  the  Children  Fund:  World  Concern 
International;  World  Vision  Foundation  of 
Thailand;  Youth  With  a  Mission. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE  RE- 
CEIVED DURING  ADJOURN- 
MENT 

KNsoixB)  anx  siqmks 

Under  the  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  February  3.  1987,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate,  on  March  24, 
1987,  during  the  adjournment  of  the 
Senate,  received  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  announcing 
that  the  Speaker  has  signed  the  fol- 
lowing enrolled  bill: 

HJl.  2.  An  act  to  authorize  funds  for  con- 
struction of  highways,  for  highway  safety 
programs,  and  for  mass  transportation  pro- 
grams, to  expand  and  improve  the  reloca- 
tion assistance  programs,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 


MEASURES  PLACED  ON  THE 
CALENDAR 

The  following  bill  was  ordered  read 
the  first  and  second  times  by  unani- 
mous consent,  and  placed  on  the  cal- 
endar by  unanimous  consent: 

S.  809.  A  bill  to  provide  urgently  needed 
assistance  to  protect  and  improve  the  lives 
and  safety  of  the  homeless. 


EXECUTIVE  AND  OTHER 
COMMUNICA-nONS 

The  following  communications  were 
laid  before  the  Senate,  together  with 
accompanying  papers,  reports,  and 
d(xnunents,  which  were  referred  as  in- 
dicated: 

EC-840.  A  communication  from  the  Chief 
of  the  Forest  Service,  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law,  the  1988  Annual  Report  of  the 
Forest  Servioe;  to  the  C^oounlttee  on  Agri- 
culture, Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 

EC-847.  A  communication  from  the  Aaist- 
ant  Secretary  of  Defense  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  the  annual  reports  on  Inde- 
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and  Development  and 
to  the  Committee  on 


inTft**"*  from  the  Amist- 
oC  Defenee  tnmamitUng.  pur- 
to  law,  a  report  oo  Independent  Re- 
and  DetekMuept  and  Bid  and  Pro- 
to  the  Oommlttee  on  Armed 


SC<M*.  A  irmmimlmtVT  from  the  Gen- 
eral OouDatf  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
traoBBlttloc,  a  dnft  of  propoecd  leglalaUon 
to  make  pemanent  the  rpedal  pay  for  en- 
llilnmil  and  iiiiiiillihiiiiiil  bonuses:  to  the 
Oommlttee  on  Armed  Serrloes. 

■C-MO.  A  communication  from  the 
Deputy  General  Oounsel  of  the  Department 
at  TtaD^artatkn  tnnBBlttinc.  pursuant  to 
law,  the  flacal  rear  1988  liudcet  request  of 
the  FAA;  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce, 
adenee.  and  Transportation. 

■C-881.  A  finmmnnlratlon  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Intetatate  C«nmeroe  Commls- 
■ion  traamltttnc  pursuant  to  law,  notice  of 
an  eztCDskm  al  time  for  a  final  decision  in 
TTDttfld  nwMpartatkn  Unlmi  versus  Bur- 
Uofton  Northern  Railroad  Co.  and  Houston 
B^  A  Terminal  Railway  Co.;  to  the  Com- 
mittee en  Oommeroe,  Bdoioe,  and  Trans- 
portatkm. 

■C-86X  A  oommunlcatltm  from  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  Commoce  transmitting, 
punuanft  to  law.  a  report  on  a  decision  to 
ccpvert  certain  oommerdal-type  functions 
at  the  Aaemment  and  Information  Services 
Center  of  NOAA  to  performance  under  con- 
tract; to  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  Sci- 
ence, and  Transportation. 

■C-86S.  A  i^wnmi"'*^"'*"  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  a  report  on  a  lease  sale  on  the  Outer 
Continental  Shelf.  Central  Gulf  of  Mexico; 
to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural 
Resooroes. 

BC-864.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Energy  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  the  annual  report  tmder  the  Power- 
plant  and  Industrial  Fuel  Use  Act;  to  the 
Committee   on   Energy   and   Natural   Re- 


BC-8U.  A  communication  from  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  the  Interior  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  authorize 
appropriations  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior tat  the  nonperf ormlng  arts  functions  of 
the  John  F.  Kennedy  Center  for  the  Per- 
forming Arts;  to  the  Committee  on  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works. 

BC-8S6.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
a  determination  on  the  responsiveness  of 
the  Government  of  Peru  to  n.S.  concerns  on 
ikrug  control  and  the  authorisation  for  con- 
tinued asslstanoe  to  Ferti;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations. 

EC-U7.  A  cnnmunlcation  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Agency  for  International 
Development  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
the  Agency's  1986  Annual  Report;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

BC-858.  A  mmmimtratlffn  from  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  State  transmitting  a  draft 
of  propoaed  legislation  to  authorise  appro- 
priatlona  for  the  conduct  of  foreign  affairs 
for  flacal  year  1989;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

EC-859.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
mlntatarator  of  the  Veterans'  Administration 
tranaoBltttaig.  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on 
an  ""*»«*—<  Privacy  Act  system  of  records; 
to  Uie  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC  HO.  A  communieatkm  trmn  the  Ad- 
mlniatratar  of  the  General  Services  Admln- 
trtratlon    transmitting,    pursuant    to    law. 


GSA's  annual  report  on  competition;  to  the 
Conanittee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-861.  A  communication  from  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  Persc»mel  Management 
tranamitting  a  draft  of  pnvoaed  legislation 
to  feform  the  Civil  Service  Retirement 
System;  to  the  Committee  on  Governmental 
Affairs. 

EC-M3.  A  communication  from  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  Information  Reaouroes 
BCamgement,  Department  of  the  Interior, 
tranamitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
an  altered  Privacy  Act  system  of  records;  to 
the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-863.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Christopher  Columbus  Quincen- 
tenary JubUee  Commission  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend 
PubUc  Law  98-375;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

EC-864.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
minfetrstor  of  the  Veterans'  Administration 
tranamitting  a  draft  of  propoeed  legislation 
to  improve  veterans'  educational  assistance; 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OP 
COMMITTEES 

The  following  executive  reports  of 
convnittees  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  PELL,  from  the  Committee  on 
For^gn  Relations: 

Daryl  Arnold,  of  California,  to  be  Ambas- 
sador Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of 
the  tlnited  States  of  America  to  the  Repub- 
lic of  Singapore. 

Contributions  are  to  be  reported  for  the 
period  beginning  on  the  firat  day  of  the 
fourth  calendar  year  preceding  the  calendar 
year  of  the  nomination  and  ending  on  the 
date  of  the  nomination. 

Nominee:  Daryl  Arnold. 

Post:  U.S.  Ambassador  to  Singapore. 

CoDtributlons,  amount,  date  and  donee: 

1.  Self:  Daryl  Arnold,  $1,000,  January  6, 
1981,  President's  Inaugural  Committee; 
$120;  February  2,  1981,  UNIPAC,  $50,  Feb- 
ruary 2,  1981,  Republican  National  Commit- 
tee; $50,  February  8.  1981,  Republican  Na- 
tional Committee;  $50,  February  25.  1981, 
Republican  National  Committee;  $1,000, 
July  22,  1982,  Pete  Wilson  for  n.S.  Senator, 
$50,  December  21,  1982,  Republican  Nation- 
al Committee;  $100,  January  31,  1983, 
UNIPAC;  $50.  April  1.  1983.  RepubUcan  Na- 
tional Committee;  $401  October  24.  1983. 
UNIPAC;  $100,  February  3,  1984,  UNIPAC; 
$250^  June  12.  1984.  The  Senator's  Club; 
$l,o4o,  June  19,  1984,  President's  Luncheon; 
$10at  September  10.  1984,  UNIPAC;  $2,000. 
October  9,  1984,  UNIPAC;  $1,000,  January 
17,  1985,  Helms  for  Senate;  $250,  November 
1,  1985.  Calif omian's  for  Senator  Pete 
Wilson;  $1,000.  January  17,  1986,  California 
Unity  Fund;  $1,000,  February  21,  1986.  Cali- 
fomian's  for  the  Republic;  $1,000,  June  18, 
1986L  Citizens  for  American  Values;  $250, 
October  2,  1986,  Callfomian's  for  Senator 
Pete  Wilson. 

2.  Spouse:  Shirley  Arnold.  $300.  November 
11, 1982,  Pete  Wilson  for  UjS.  Senator. 

3.  Children  and  Spouses:  Larry  Arnold. 
$1501  1984.  Pete  Wilson;  Lori  Arnold.  $150. 
198Si  Pete  Wilson.  $60,  1986,  Bruce  Hers- 
cheason;  Gary  Arnold,  none;  BCary  Arnold, 
none;  Ann  Arnold  Thompson,  none;  Jeff 
Thompson,  none. 

4.  Parents  (Laurence  Franklyn  Arnold  (de- 
ceased); Names:  Etta  Coe  Arnold,  no  contri- 
butions. 

5.  Grandparents'  names:  Clarmce  Coe  (de- 
ceased); Laiua  Bauder  Coe  (deceased);  Percy 


Arnold  (deceased);  Phoebe  Arnold  (de- 
ceased). 

6.  Brothers'  and  spouses'  names:  no  broth- 
ers. 

7.  Sisters'  and  mwuses'  names:  Madyne 
Foster.  Stanley  C.  Foster,  no  contributions. 

James  Keough  Bishop,  of  New  York,  a 
Career  Member  of  the  Senior  Foreign  Serv- 
ice. Class  of  Minister-Counselor,  to  be  Am- 
bassador Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary 
of  the  united  States  of  America  to  the  Re- 
public of  tlberia. 

Contributions  are  to  be  reported  for  the 
period  beginning  on  the  first  day  of  the 
fourth  calendar  year  preceding  the  calendar 
year  of  the  nomination  and  ending  on  the 
date  of  the  nomination. 

Nominee:  James  Keough  Bishop. 

Poet:  Ambassador  to  Uberia. 

Contributions,  amount,  date,  and  donee: 

1.  Self:  ^ames  Keough  Bishop,  none. 

2.  Spouae:  Kathleen  VL  Bishop,  none. 

3.  Children's  and  spouses'  names:  Timo- 
thy, none;  Lynn,  none;  Melanie,  none;  Re- 
becca, none;  Aime-Marie  Wehrly,  none;  EHiz- 
abeth  Wehrly.  none. 

4.  Parents'  names:  James  and  Dorothy 
Bishop.  $800.  August  21.  1981,  Westchester 
Federal  Savings  Political  Action  Committee 
(WFSPAC);  $250.  August  30,  1982. 
WFSPAQ  $25.  October  20.  1982,  Friends  of 
Jon  Foss»U  for  Congress;  $100,  July  9,  1984, 
WFSPAQ  $150,  May  4,  1986,  People  for  EHo- 
Guardl;  $31.24,  May  19,  1986.  Jeremiah 
Denton  f9r  Senate;  $120,  May  29,  1986,  The 
Republican  Presidential  Task  Force. 

5.  Grandparents'  names:  Patrick  and  Aime 
Bishop  ((deceased);  Timothy  and  Catherine 
O'Keefe  (deceased). 

6.  Brothers'  and  spouses'  names:  John  and 
Judy  Bishop,  $50,  1984,  Senator  Bradley, 
Thomas  and  Katherine  Bishop,  none;  other 
brothers  died  as  infants. 

7.  Sisters'  and  spouses'  names:  Sisters  died 
as  infanta 

Alfred  Hugh  Kingon,  of  New  York,  to  be 
the  Representative  of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  the  European  Communities, 
with  the  rank  and  status  of  Ambassador  Ex- 
traordinat?  and  Plenipotentiary,  vice  J.  WU- 
liam  Middendorf  II,  resigning. 

Contributions  are  to  be  reported  for  the 
period  beginning  on  the  first  day  of  the 
fourth  calendar  year  preceding  the  calendar 
year  of  the  nomination  and  ending  on  the 
date  of  the  nomination. 

Nominee:  Alfred  H.  Kingon. 

Post:  Representative  of  U.S.  to  European 
Communities. 

Contributions,  amount,  date,  and  donee: 

1.  Self:  $25,  March  1,  1982,  Republican 
Natl  Committee;  $200,  March  22,  1982,  New 
Yorkers  for  Lew  Lehrman;  $500  BCarch  22, 

1982,  Bell  for  Senate  Committee,  $100,  BCay 
28,  1982,  Bell  for  Senate  Committee;  $200, 
May  28,  1982,  The  Senate  cnub  (D'Amato); 
$250,  September  7.  1982,  New  Yorkers  for 
Lew  Lehrman;  $100,  October  25,  1982. 
NYFPAC  (N.Y.  Federal  PoUUcal  Action 
Committee;  $25.  June  23,  1983,  Republican 
Nat'l  Committee;  $250,  September  23,  1983; 
Tom  Canlxell  for  Congress;  $25,  October  2, 

1983,  Reagan  Bush  Reunion;  $25,  December 
2,  1983,  Republican  Nat'l  Committee;  $100, 
January  10,  1984,  Reagan  Bush  Anniversary 
Ball;  $25,  December  15,  1984,  Republican 
Natl  Cotunlttee;  $25  December  21,  1985, 
Republican  Natl  Committee;  $100  June  25, 
1986.  Unda  Chavez  for  Senate;  $25.  June  25, 
1986.  Republican  Natl  Committee. 

2.  Spouae:  Jacquelene,  none. 

3.  CHiil^ren  and  spouses  names:  Michael, 
none. 


4.  Parents  names:  Nathan  Kingon.  none; 
Grace  Kingon,  none. 

5.  Grandparents  names:  None. 

6.  Brothers  and  spouses  names:  None. 

7.  Sisters  and  ^touaes  names:  None. 
Stephen  R.  Lyne.  of  Maryland,  a  Career 

Member  of  the  Senior  Foreign  Service, 
Class  of  Bdlnister-Counaelor,  to  be  Ambassa- 
dor Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of 
the  United  States  of  America  to  the  Repub- 
lic of  Ghana. 

Contributions  are  to  be  reported  for  the 
period  beginning  on  the  first  day  of  the 
fourth  calendar  year  preceding  the  calendar 
year  of  the  nomination  and  ending  on  the 
date  of  the  nomination. 

Nominee:  Stephen  Richard  Lyne. 

Post:  Accra  Ghana. 

Contributions,  amount,  date,  and  donee: 

1.  Self:  None. 

2.  Spouse:  None. 

3.  Children  and  spouses  names:  Richard 
Lyne,  none.  Deborah  Lyne,  none. 

4.  Parents  names:  Horace  Lyne,  none, 
Anne  Lyne,  none. 

5.  Grandparents  names:  Harry  Bromley, 
Annie  Bromley.  John  Lyne,  Edith  Lyne, 
none  alive. 

6.  Brothers  and  spouses  names:  None. 

7.  Sisters  and  spouses  names:  None. 

By  Mr.  HOLLINOS,  from  the  Committee 
on  Conuneroe,  Science,  and  Transportation: 

Mr.  HOLLINOS.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  Committee  on  Commerce,  Science, 
and  Transportation,  I  report  favorably 
a  nomination  list  in  the  Coast  Guard 
which  was  printed  in  its  entirety  in 
the  CoNGBESSiOHAL  RECORD  of  March 
10,  1987,  and,  to  save  the  expense  of 
reprinting  them  on  the  Executive  Cal- 
endar, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
they  may  lie  at  the  Secretary's  desk 
for  the  information  of  Senators. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  time  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  DOMENICI  (for  himself,  Mr. 
WxiCKxa,  BCr.  Holumgs,  Mr.  HaruH, 
Mr.  Packwood,  Mr.  GORI,  Mr.  DoDO, 
Mr.  DosaifBXRGKK,  Mr.  Dizom,  Mr. 
CoHXM.  Mr.  BoscHwrrz.  BCr.  CRAnca. 
Mr.  Oarh,  Mr.  Ihoutx,  Mr.  Lugak, 
Mr.  Matsumaga,  Mr.  Bkhtsbi,  >Cr. 
Pktok.   Ms.   Mikulski.  Mr.   Exoh, 
Mr.    BUHDICK.    Mr.    C^ramstoh.    Mr. 
Hkcht.  Mr.  liCiTCHXLL.  Mr.  McCom- 
NKLL,  Mr.  DoLX.  and  Mr.  Ruglx): 
S.  818.  A  bill  to  provide  permanent  au- 
thorization for  White  House  Conferences  on 
Small  Business;  to  the  Committee  on  Small 
Business. 

By  Mr.  PRESSLER: 
S.  819.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1986  to  permit  taxpayers  to 
elect  to  deduct  either  State  and  local  sales 
taxes  or  State  income  taxes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance.     

By  Mr.  DASCHLE: 
S.  820.  A  bUl  to  amend  Utles  38  and  10, 
United  States  CTode,  to  provide  veteran's 
educational  assistance  benefits  for  flight 
traininr.  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. 


By  Mr.  WElCKER: 

S.  821.  A  bill  to  establish  the  NaUonal 
Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administration  as 
an  independent  establishment  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Conmierce,  Science,  and  Trans- 
portation. 

By  Mr.  LAX7TENBERG: 

S.  822.  A  bill  to  provide  financial  assist- 
ance to  the  States  for  computer  education 
programs,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 
By  Mr.  BENTSEN: 

S.  823.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Kathy 
Butler  and  Charlette  James;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SPECTER: 

S.  824.  A  bill  to  establish  clearly  a  Federal 
right  of  action  by  aliens  and  United  States 
citizens  agaiitst  persons  engaging  in  torture 
or  extrajudicial  killing,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  PROXMIRE: 

S.  825.  An  original  bill  to  amend  and 
extend  certain  laws  relating  to  housing,  and 
for  other  purpoees;  from  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs; 
placed  on  the  calendar. 
By  Mr.  DASCHLE: 

S.  826.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1986  to  permit  taxpayers  to 
deduct  80  percent  of  State  and  local  sales 
taxes.  Income  taxes,  and  pergonal  property 
taxes;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  B4r.  PACKWOOD: 

S.  827.  A  bill  to  promote  the  diversity  and 
quality  of  radio  and  television  programming 
by  repealing  the  fairness  doctrine  and  cer- 
tain other  program  restrictions;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Trans- 
portation. 


SUBMISSION  OF  CONCURRENT 
AND  SENATE  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  concurrent  resolutions 

and  Senate  resolutions  were  read,  and 

referred  (or  acted  upon),  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  BYRD  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

PORD): 

S.  Res.  173.  Resolution  to  amend  Senate 
Resolution  458.  98th  Congress,  to  allow  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate  to  fill  staff  vacan- 
cies occurring  during  the  closing  of  the 
office  of  a  Seiuitor  in  the  case  of  the  death 
or  resignation  of  such  Senator;  considered 
and  agreed  to. 

By  Mr.  DcCONCINI: 

S.  Res.  174.  Resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  condemning  the  Soviet- 
Cuban  buildup  in  Angola  and  the  severe 
human  rights  violations  of  the  Marxist 
regime  in  Angola;  to  the  Committee  on  Fy>r- 
eign  Relations. 

By  Mr.  D'AMATO: 

S.  Con.  Res.  37.  Concurrent  resolution  rec- 
ognizing Father  Terry  Attridge  and  the 
DARE  program  for  their  contributions  to 
the  fight  against  drug  and  alcohol  abuse;  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources. 

By   Mr.   ARMSTRONG   (for   himself 
and  Mr.  WntTH): 

S.  C^on.  Res.  38.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
recognize  the  International  Association  of 
Fire  Fighters  and  the  National  Fallen  Hre 
Fighter  Memorial  in  Colorado  Springs.  CO; 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion. 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RB80LX7TIONS 
By  Mr.  DOMENICI  (for  himself, 
Mr.    WncKXR,    Mr.    Holuhos, 
Mr.    HxpLiH,    Mr.    Packwood. 
Mr.     Gobs,    Mr.    Dodd,    Mr. 
DtTRSHBEBGKR,  Mr.  DixoH,  Mr. 
CoBDf,    Mr.    BoscHWiTZ,    Mr. 
Chatke,  Mr.  Gabh,  Mr.  Iifotrrg, 
Hi.  Lugah,  Mr.  Matsuhacu.  Mr. 
Behtsek,  Mr.  Prtor,  Ms.  Mi- 
kulski,  Mr.  Exoh,  Mr.  Bvs- 
DicK,      Mr.      Crahston,      Mr. 
Hbcht,  Mr.  MrrcHKLL,  Mr.  Mc- 
CoNiTELL,  and  Mr.  Dole); 
S.  818.  A  bill  to  provide  permanent 
authorization  for  White  House  Con- 
ferences on  Small  Business;  to  the 
Committee  on  Small  Business. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Doxzinci  and 
the  text  of  the  bill  mipear  earlier  in 
today's  RBcoBn.) 


By  Mr.  PRESSLER: 
S.  819.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  permit  tax- 
payers to  elect  to  deduct  either  State 
and  local  sales  taxes  or  State  income 
taxes;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

mTZRHAI.  REVKHUB  CODZ  AMXRDlfXirr 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  the 
Tax  Reform  Act  of  1986  has  been  the 
law  of  the  land  for  less  than  6  months. 
Yet,  I  find  it  most  interesting  that  al- 
ready well  over  a  dozen  bills  have  been 
introduced  to  change  certain  sections 
of  the  new  law.  These  deal  with  many 
subjects,  ranging  from  coital  gains  to 
excise  taxes.  This  movement  should 
tell  us  something  about  what  we  have 
created. 

The  law  can  and  should  be  improved 
upon.  It  can  be  fairer.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  I  rise  today  to  introduce 
legislation  which  would  correct  one  of 
the  most  patently  unfair  aspects  of 
the  law.  My  bUl  would  reinstate  the 
deduction  for  State  and  local  sales  tax 
expenses.  It  is  a  simple  bill.  In  an 
effort  to  mitigate  the  revenue  loss 
which  would  result  from  an  outright 
reinstatement  of  the  deduction,  I  pro- 
pose that  we  allow  taxpayers  the 
choice  of  deducting  either  State  and 
local  sales  or  income  tax  expenses. 

This  is  not  a  bill  for  some  special  in- 
terest group,  and  it  is  not  solely  for 
the  benefit  of  the  people  of  South 
Dakota.  No.  Mr.  President,  it  is  being 
introduced  in  the  interest  of  fairness. 
Every  citizen  of  this  Nation  deserves 
to  be  treated  fairly.  Every  citizen  de- 
serves to  be  treated  equally. 

During  Senate  consideration  of  the 
tax  reform  bill  last  year,  I  asked  this 
body  to  restore  the  deduction.  I  co- 
sponsored  amendments  which  would 
have  done  so.  Those  of  us  supporting 
the  deduction  did  not  carry  the  day.  In 
the  end,  I  voted  against  the  bill  be- 
cause of  this  and  other  inequities 
which  exist  in  the  law.  Today  I  am 
continuing  my  efforts  to  restore  fair- 
ness to  the  law. 
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An  tarpoB  of  State  and  local  taxes    tax  bill  had  behind  them  last  year. 
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AU  tnm  of  state  and  local  taxes 
have  been  deduetOde  etnoe  Income 
taxes  were  lint  enacted.  By  extending 
thli  deduction  to  all  major  types  of 
State  and  local  taxea,  revenue  sources 
of  tlM  States  were  protected  fn»n  the 
effect  of  double  taxaUon,  In  addition. 
State  and  load  tovonments  were  al- 
lowed to  devekv  their  own  tax  struc- 
ture free  from  Federal  interference. 
The  new  tax  law  has  changed  all  that. 

My  home  State  of  South  Dakota  has 
no  income  or  peraonal  property  taxes. 
The  people  of  the  State  have  chosen 
to  fund  their  government  mainly 
through  real  property  and  sales  taxes. 
Tlie  new  Federal  Tax  Code  penalizes 
them  for  this  decision.  Federal  inter- 
ference in  State  decisions  on  tax 
poliey  is  not  sound  tax  reform. 

Uhder  the  new  Tax  Code,  a  South 
Dakota  taxpayer  and  a  taxpayer  from 
another  State  which  does  not  rely  so 
heavily  on  sales  taxes  are  no  longer 
treated  equally.  They  may  pay  an 
Identical  amount  of  taxes  to  their  re- 
apeetlve  State  and  local  governments. 
but  because  of  the  loss  of  this  deduc- 
tion, the  South  Dakotan  wHl.  in  effect, 
be  subsldiiing  the  Federal  income  tax 
bQl  of  his  or  her  counterpart. 

Would  «'«"«"»""g  the  deduction  in- 
crease Federal  revalues?  Those  who 
oppoaed  efforts  to  restore  the  deduc- 
tioD  last  year  never  proved  that  it 
would.  In  fact,  a  study  by  former 
Chairman  of  the  Councfl  of  Economic 
Advisers.  Martin  Feldstein.  suggests 
that  the  selective  loss  of  deductions 
for  various  types  of  State  and  local  tax 
expenses  might  very  well  result  in  a 
revenue  loss  because  tax  burdens 
might  simply  be  shifted  to  those  types 
of  taxes  which  remain  deductible. 
Common  sense  should  tell  us  this  is 
quite  possible. 

All  we  are  likely  to  achieve  is  the  dis- 
ruption of  State  and  local  tax  systons. 
In  addition,  if  States  shift  more  of  the 
burden  to  pnverty  taxes,  which  is  an 
extremely  viable  option  for  South 
Dakota,  it  would  create  an  additional 
burden  for  taxpayers  such  as  our 
senior  dtlaens  who  already  are  strug- 
gling to  make  ends  meet. 

Throughout  last  year's  debate,  we 
heard  how  the  grassroots  citizenry  of 
AmT»«»^  supported  the  1986  tax  bill.  I 
have  here  a  list  of  South  Dakota 
school  iMwrd  monbers  who  advocate 
the  full  deductibility  of  State  and  local 
sales  taxes.  Roughly  29  percent  of 
South  Dakota's  sales  tax  revenue  is 
used  to  fund  public  education.  These 
petHde  save  their  constituencies  at 
the  local  level  and,  Mr.  President,  you 
dont  get  much  more  grassroots  than 
that. 

The  list  includes  204  school  board 
members  repreaenting  31,125  South 
Dakota  students  in  66  school  districts. 
These  numbers  may  not  look  like 
much  when  staged  up  against  the 
more  than  600  companies  and  national 
organizations  which  supporters  of  the 


tax  bill  had  behind  them  last  year. 
Butt  let  me  tell  you.  they  mean  more 
to  me  than  600  or  6.000  big  organiza- 
tions. 

I  urge  our  colleagues  to  become  co- 
spcmsors  of  this  bill.  Following  more 
than  a  year  of  work  on  tax  leglsla- 
tioo— a  year  full  of  long  sessions,  late 
nights,  and  weekend  woi^— we  may  be 
tenpted  to  take  the  easy  road  and 
simply  put  the  tax  reform  process 
behind  us.  However,  we  must  Joiuney 
down  the  right  road,  not  the  easy  one. 
We  set  out  to  achieve  fairness.  We  are 
not  there  yet.  Knarting  this  bill  into 
law  brings  us  closer. 

BIr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  list  of  school  board  mem- 
bers of  South  Dakota,  along  with  the 
blU.  be  printed  in  the  Rzooro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rboord.  as  follows: 

S.  819 
Bt  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houae  of 
Repruentativet   of  the    United   State*   of 
America  in  Congreu  auenMed, 

SBCnON    1.    R88TORATION    OF    DKDUCTION    FOR 
STATE  AND  LOCAL  SALBS  TAXES. 

(a)  Rbpbai.  or  Pbovisioh  EumMATiirG 
Stats  ahd  IiOCal  Salb  Tax  Dkductioh.— 

(1)  In  QsmoAi Section  134  of  the  Tax 

Refoim  Act  of  1988  Is  hereby  repealed. 

(2)  AFFUCATIOM     op     IRTEUIAL     RKVEHXn 

Cona  OP  1986.— The  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1986  shall  be  applied  and  administered  as 
if  sach  section  134  (and  amendments  made 
by  aich  section)  had  not  been  enacted. 

(b)  Elbctioh  To  Deduct  State  Ihoomx 
Taess  OB  State  ahd  Local  Sales  Taxes.— 

(1)  IH  QEHEHAL.— Paragraph  (4)  of  section 
164(b)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986 
(relating  to  deduction  for  taxea)  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(4)   At   the   election   of   the   taxpayer, 
either— 
"(A)  State  and  local  income  taxes,  or 
"(B)  State  and  local  sales  taxes.". 

(2)  CoHPoaitnro  AMZiiDifBins.— 

(A)  Paragraph  (3)  of  section  164(a)  of  such 
Code  is  amended  by  striking  out  "State  and 
local,  and  foreign"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "Foreign". 

(B)  SecUon  164(bK2XDXU)  of  such  Code 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "subsection 
(aX4)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "subsec- 
Uon  (aK4XB)". 

(C)  Paragraph  (5)  of  section  164(a)  of  such 
Code  (as  designated  by  section  1432(aXl)  of 
the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1986)  is  redesignated 
as  paragraph  (6). 

(D)  Paragraph  (4)  of  section  164(b)  of 
such  Code  (as  designated  by  section 
1438(aX2)  of  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1986)  is 
redesignated  as  paragraph  (6). 

(X)  Paragraph  (5)  of  section  164(a)  of  such 
Code  (as  added  by  secUon  516(bX3XA)  of 
PJ*  99-499  (the  Superfund  AmoMlments 
and  Reauthorlsatlon  Act  of  1986))  is  redes- 
ignated as  paragraph  (7). 

(f)  Paragraph  (a)  of  section  164  of  such 
Code  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  smtence:  "Not- 
withstanding the  preceding  sentence,  any 
tax  (not  described  in  the  first  sentence  of 
this  subsection)  which  is  paid  or  accrued  by 
the  taxpayer  in  connection  with  an  acquisi- 
tioa  or  disposition  of  property  sliall  be 
treated  as  part  of  the  cost  of  the  acquired 
property  or,  in  the  case  of  a  dispoaition.  as  a 


reduction  in  the  amount  reallaed  on  the  dis- 
posiUon." 

(c)  EPtBcnvB  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  taxable 
years  beginning  after  December  31, 1986. 

South  Dakota  School  Boaso  Membctb  Ad- 
vocAToto  Pull  Deductibilitt  op  State 
AND  IioOAL  Taxes 

ScAool  Diatriet/Seiiool 
Board  EnroUment 

Hill  City  School  District  51-2,  HUl 

City,  SD 530 

Jolmson,  Curt;  President,  Associ- 
ated School  Boards  of  South 
DftkoU 
Henderson,  Norma 
Koevfnig,  Eugene  J. 
Lanod,  Orayce 
Robblns,  William  L. 
VeimilUoti  School  District  13-1.  Ver- 
million. SD 1,4<X) 

Kaufman,  Fern;  Vice  President, 
Association  of  School  Boards 
of  South  Dakota 
Huber,  Joseph  D. 
Maeir,  FranE. 
Agar  School  District  58-1,' Agar,  SD.         60 

SchrSlter,  Albert  W. 
Alcester   School   District,    Alcester, 

SD 300 

Kratockull.  Jerry 
Andes  Central  School  District,  Ijake 

Andes,  6D 400 

SouldL,  Sharon  M. 
BalUc  Sdhool  District  49-1,'  Baltic, 

SD - 349 

AspaS8,Lynn 
Burkbart,  Jeanette 
Haagenson,  Oene 
Korgstad.  OrdeU 
Nelscc  Keith 
Bennett  County  School  District  3-1, 

Martin.  SD 561 

Panning.  Daniel  T. 
Irelaad,  Sam  H. 
Kocourek.  Randy 
Louder,  Keith 
Simmons,  Earl  L. 
Beresford    School    District    61-2.> 

BereafOrd.  SD 700 

Bogue,  David 
Bonestedl-Falrfax    School    District, 

Bonesteel.  SD 293 

Bailey,  Harriet  L. 
Bents.  Darrell 
Divine,  Kathy 
Parker,  Ronald 
Schochenmaler,  Michael  O. 
Bridgewater   School    District    43-6, 

Bridgewater,  SD 239 

Hof er,  Calvin 
Bristol  School  District,  Bristol,  SD ....       186 
Benson,  Dorothy 
Bury.  EEathryn  K. 
Halvorsen,  Paul 
Olsoa,  David 
Sidgestad.  David 
Canistota  Public  School  District  43- 

1,1  (Canistota,  SD 176 

Busetnan.  Leland 
Fligae,  Douglas 
Johnson,  Robert 
Koriiow,  Nancy 
Scott,  Alvln 
Canova  gchool  District,  Canova,  SD..         52 

Skoi^und,  David 
Canton  Independent  School  District, 

Cantoa.  SD 1,000 

Chaon.  Jerry 
Carthage  School  District,  Carthage. 
SD 34 
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Softool  PUtrtct/ScftooJ  School  DtetrieC/SchooI  seftool  DMriet/Sdiool 

Boert                                        SnmUment  Board                                        EntoUment  Board                                       EmmOmjmi 

elites,  Maynard  Cape,  Howard  J.  Mack.  Marda  L.                        '^roament 

Orogan.  Pearl  Hanison,  James  Parkston  PubUc  Schools,  Parkston. 

Legg,  Kathy  l8ted.LouM.                                                   SD "if«i««i. 

Madison.  Paul  L.  Ixjpea.  Ruth  M.  Leischner.  Tim 

Zobel.  Joyce  E.  Petty,  Noreen  J.  Mechtenberg.  Gerry 

Clai^  School  District  13-2,  Cnark.  SD  554          Stuben,  John  W.  Neugebauer,  David 

Healy  Donald  Waxier,  CoUeen  M.  Puetka,  Bdary 

Colome    'school      District      59-1,  Hurley  School  District  60-2.  Hurley.  Weber.  Thomas 

ColomcSD 235        °""" 171     PoUock  School  District.  PoUock.  SD..        183 

Blaine.  Frank  ^?^if7*"°-  ^"^S?^'"" 

nnit^n  nr.H  Bagley,  Keith  Kanable.  Elaine 

TZi^Z'i^zL  Boongarder.  Marlln  Polo  School  District  29-2.  Orient,  SD..         87 

T^Sf  ^^^7.   T>  Oeorgeeon,  Jim  E.  Blrdler.  Elwood 

DeMep,  Dennis  D.  Reiners,  James  A.  Martlnmaas,  Wanelda 

Pochop,  Margaret  A.  HydeSchoolDl8trict,Higtunore,  SD..  340          Martlnmaas,  Biax 

Richey,  Jim  FaulsUch,  Jim  Schbehter.  Lawrence 

Varra,  Richard  L.  Klebech.  wmis  Sprenger.  C3ary 

Weidner.  Lee  O.  Kusser,  Philip  Redfleld  Public  Schools,  Redfleld,SD.       700 

Custer  School  District  16-1,  Custer,  Nemec,  Benjamin  Hoffman.  Duane 

SD 1,091          OllgmueUer.  Marguerite  Payant,  Jeffrey 

Aman.  Freda  Myers,  Oreg  Roscoe  Ind.  School  District  22-4,  > 

Bryant,  Frank  Ipswich  School  District.  Ipswich,  SD..  400       Roscoe.  SD 173 

Corda.  Harold  Davis,  James  C.  Roesch.  Dale 

Nelson.  Keith  D  Helns,  Frank  S.  Sioux   Valley   School   District   6-6. 

rw.11    n^r.i.1.   n-hn/^i    ni.t.4»*    ao_«  Kolker.  Camilla  A.  Volga.  SD 557 

^llR^^ro  850          McF*e,  Susan  Adee.  Richard  L. 

^SS^^n^;;::; Olson,  Robert  H.  Brands.  Marlene  P. 

S^^'Sf!"' ^*'''°  Lead-Deadwood  School  District  40-  Hesby.  Stanley 

Crisp,  Max  l.'Lead.SD 1411           Siegel.  Jerry 

Drew.  Carolyn  Bi.  Kecne,  Terryl  L.  Vander  Wal.  Edward  D. 

Doerr,  Stephen  Lennox      School      District      41-4  Slsseton   PubUc   Schools,   Sesseton. 

Heinemann.  Floyd  Lennox,  SD !  1,300       ^° 1.360 

Meyer,  Sherrie  R.  Braa,  William  C.  PaUesen.  Steve 

Randall.  Ronald  Christner.  Bernard  W.  Spencer  School  District,  Spencer.  SD.        103 

Edgemont  School  District  23-1.  Ed-  Javers,  Linda  S^^w^*^^ 

gemont.  SD 306          Laumer,  Joel  _,  *fli".  Meivin 

Anderson,  Donald  J.  Reiners,  Oaylyn  W.  Stanley  County  School  District,  St. 

Anderson,  Keith  ^'SSuS^'S'"  ""■  R^^r^  Heliiet *" 

KoUer,JohnW.  ^NSfo?em,  Summit      School      District      54-6. 

Russell,  Charles  r^7.^y^f^^t^  ^^  m  r     ,  Summit,  SD 140 

Elk  Point  PubUc  Schools  61-3.-  Elk  ^  School  District  44-2,-  Leola,  Amdak.  Jam«  j. ^" 

Point.  8D 578        '^^^j^i^-iiii^- ^"           Christafflnnen.  Floyd 

Jensen.  Dennis  Ftelckert  Elvln  Dlngsor,  Garry 

Eureka  School  District  44-1,  Eureka.  kaddml  'MUhert  *"^'  ^^^  °- 

SD 300      iSS^iSiS  SJ!!ifh.^JiL^i 

Opp.  Glenn  Rott.  Earl  y^}^'*,^^ 

Geddes  Community  School  District.  Mcintosh     School     District     15-1.>  Tnrtrt  ^n^„  l^i,^,!  m^^^    «. 

Oedde8.SD 169        Mcintosh,  SD 290     Todd  County  School  District,  Mis- 

Puerst.JohnR.  Schuh,  Robert  Po'tSwiiiiiiiL '^ 

Jaefer.  Harold  J.  Schneider,  Darrel  W.  vphi»n  ^h^vTSJ-tX.*  a^  ,  w  k. 

_.     '   , ,^  un....!*  »i.j_  veoien  ocnool  District  45-3,  Veblen. 

Kriz,  Robert  Klaudt,  Alvln  gjj                                     ,      u^u, 

Mushltx.  Raymond  J.  Mollman,  Jonabeth  Aadiani  Lome 

Petrik.  James  E.  Bfllbank  School  District  25-t,  Mil-  Cox.  Charles 

Steckley.  JoAnn  ^^,f°^- V ^'^^^          Hill.  ArdeU 

SUuka,  Patricia  ?^}^  Marylynne  Holland.  Paul 

Orant-Dewel  School  District  25-3.  •  T^«^tt  iuS.nj«  m  Monsen,  Don  L. 

RevlUo,SD 300           S^™.  »fi!^,^T;"  Waubay      School      District      18-3, 

Llnberg^  Lyndon  m^l^^F^ct  17-2.  Mitch-  ^I^^V^Sent  j ''' 

Lounsbery.  Diane  eU.SD 3.600           i^e^^ 

Roggenbuck.  Myron  Smith,  Gloria  A.  Phllsoee  Dennis 

Tlllma,  Jerome  Newell  School  District  9-2,  Newell,  white  River  School  District  White 

Harrlsburg    School    District    41-2,«  SD 483        River  SD                 "»"^ici.  wmie 

Harrtoburg,  SD 586          Elde,  Beverly  J.  Hutchlnsoi'laobby 

Blndert,  Allen  Palo,  Joan  Knlspel.  Charles 

Kunkel,  Donna  Pauley,  Robert  Krogman,  Jerry 

Ramstad,  Raymond  Rlttberger,  Stanley  Sinclair.  William 

Slttner,  Larry  Schlpke,  Donna  Willow  Lake  School  District  12-3,' 

Thorpe  Dale  TurblvUle,  Charles  M.  Willow  Lake.  SD 230 

°%!1"SD**~'  "^"^   '"-'•  °"-  173     OeWc^'^'IScSr'ijlstrict  23-3,  Gel-  IX'^b^T 

"Siu^.-iiiin "'   ^'S^-i^- '"^     ^^''^.r 

F^lshelm.  J.  Michael  ^iS.^R.  Mc^^SH^ley 

f^!?!!^' "^^  **•  Rlchenback,  Joel  S.  Winner      School      District      69-2. 

MItuelder,  Aldme  Thomsen.  Loyd  W.                                            Winner.  SD 1 154 

MItael.  Saundra  White,  James  Wold.  Arnold  A.     " 

Hot  firings  School  District  23-2.'  Parker  School  District  60-4.  Pai^er.  Wood  School  District  47-2.1  Wood. 

Hot  ^iringB.  SD 1.076        SD 425        SD 120 
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By  Mr.  DASCHLE: 
8.  830.  A  bm  to  amend  titles  38  and 
10,  Hotted  States  Code,  to  provide  vet- 
erane'  educatloii  awriitanre  benefits 
for  fliilit  tratidnt:  to  the  Committee 
oo  Veterans' Affairs. 

irOBIUOBT 


Ifr.  DASCHLE.  BCr.  President,  I  am 
tntrodudns  leglslatlcm  today  to  au- 
tbocte  the  pursuit  of  flight  training 
for  active  duty  service  monbers  and 
reservists  who  participate  in  the  new 
OI  taOL  This  refinement,  while  modest 
in  scope,  will  have  an  important  posi- 
tive impact  CO  our  Nation's  veterans. 

i^  chairman  of  the  House  Veterans' 
Suboommlttee  on  Education.  Training. 
and  Brnploymmt,  I  had  the  opportuni- 
ty to  work  extoislvely  on  legislation 
which  estabUshed  and  refined  one  of 
the  best  programs  available  to  Ameri- 
ca's veterans  today— the  new  OI  bill. 
This  program  is  the  most  cost-effec- 
tive tool  we  have  to  build  a  strong 
military  by  drawing  many  of  the  best 
and  the  brightest  young  Americans 
into  the  Armed  Forces.  High-tech 
wcaptmry  wHl  be  necessary  to  protect 
our  Nation  into  the  21st  century,  but 
if  we  do  not  have  qualified  recruits  to 
optnte  those  modem  military  ma- 
chines, thcdr  strategic  value  will  be  di- 
minished and  our  national  security  ef- 
forts will  be  undermined.  Equally  im- 
portant, the  new  OI  bill  strengthens 
ApMtriffa  by  allowing  millions  of  our 
veterans  the  opportunity  to  enrich 
their  lives  by  obtaining  post-secondary 
f<lw«atii>p  or  trailing. 

As  good  as  it  is,  the  new  OI  bill  can 
be  improved.  The  legislation  I  am  in- 
troducing today  will  expand  new  OI 
bill  benefits  to  allow  veterans  to 
obtain  flight  training  to  prepare  them 
for  a  career  in  aviation. 

Without  a  doubt,  America  needs 
pUots.  During  the  last  15  years,  stu- 
dent pilot  starts  have  dropped  by  30 
percent,  commercial  pilot  certificates 
issued  have  dxomed  by  58  percent. 
aiMj  instrument  rating  issuances  have 
dropped  by  49  percent.  Though  Ameri- 
cans continue  to  fly  more  and  more 
evny  year,  the  average  age  of  com- 
mercial pilots  has  risen  11  percent 
over  the  last  15  years,  to  42.6  years. 
These  factors,  taken  together,  point  to 
what  amounts  to  a  pilot  shortage  crisis 
of  serious  proportions  in  America.  In 
fact,  by  1992.  it  is  estimated  that  a 
shortage  of  4,000  commercial  and  in- 
strument pilots  Is  possible. 

In  addition  to  this  pUot  shortage, 
there  is  critical  employment  crisis 
among  our  Nation's  veterans.  It  is  a 
TH^miai   tragedy  that  one  of  every 


three  homeless  people  on  the  streets 
on  atxy  given  night  is  a  veteran.  Unem- 
ployment rates  for  those  who  served 
our  country  in  Vietnam  are  tragically 
high  at  approximately  26  percent.  Cer- 
tainly, one  of  the  main  reasons  for 
homelessness  is  lack  of  education  and 
traiaing  necessary  to  secure  gainful 
employment.  I  am  pleased  that  the 
lOOtb  Congress  has  already  acknowl- 
edged the  seriousness  of  the  problem 
of  homelessness  and  unemployment 
amoog  veterans  and  others,  and  urge 
that  we  continue  to  actively  pursue 
initiatives  to  address  it. 

In  order  to  deal  with  these  problems 
effectively,  we  need  to  match  the  skills 
and  interests  of  those  displaced  veter- 
ans with  vocations  ciirrently  in 
denwnd  in  this  country.  I  believe  there 
is  a  major  oversight  in  the  new  OI  bill 
as  currently  written  in  not  authorizing 
flight  training  as  an  eligible  benefit. 
Because  many  veterans  already  have 
service-connected  flight  training,  my 
bill  allows  them  to  expand  their  mili- 
tary training  into  a  civilian  vocation 
that  is  in  serious  demand.  America 
desperately  wants  to  get  its  veterans 
back  to  work  and  we  need  commercial 
pilots.  That  is  the  basis  of  the  legisla- 
tion I  introduce  today. 

Quite  simply,  this  bill  wIU  aUow 
active  duty  service  members  and  mem- 
bers of  the  Selected  Reserve  to  use 
their  new  OI  bill  benefits  to  obtain  vo- 
cational flight  training.  The  educa- 
tional assistance  will  be  75  percent  of 
established  charges  for  tuition  and 
fees  at  eligible  flight  training  schools. 

I  have  taken  care  to  craft  this  bill  in 
such  a  manner  that  discourages  the 
use  of  flight  training  for  avocational 
purposes.  Eligible  candidates  for  flight 
tratoing  benefits  must  already  possess 
their  private  pilot's  license  and  must 
meet  the  medical  requirements  for  cer- 
tifioation  as  a  commercial  pilot.  Flight 
training  schools'  curricula  must  be  ap- 
proved by  the  State  approving  agency, 
and  the  training  must  be  Judged  to  be 
necessary  for  attainment  of  a  recog- 
nized vocational  objective.  The 
school's  flight  training  program  must 
also  meet  the  stringent  requirements 
established  by  the  Federal  Aviation 
Administration  [FAA].  This  bill  will 
not  aUow  the  new  OI  biU  to  be  opened 
up  to  those  employed  veterans  who 
pursue  flight  training  with  recreation 
in  mind. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
legislation.  While  its  enactment  will 
not  ensure  full  employment  for  veter- 
ans or  adequate  numbers  of  commer- 
cial pilots  overnight,  it  will  make  a  sig- 
nificant contribution  toward  partially 
alleviating  those  problems  and  it  will 
strengthen  what  is  already  one  of  the 
best  veterans  programs  around. 

By  Mr.  WEICKER: 
a  821.  A  bill  to  establish  the  Nation- 
al Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Adminis- 
tration as  an  independent  establlsh- 
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ment  of  the  Oovemment  of  the 
United  States;  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transporta- 
tion. 

RATIONAI.  OCIAmC  AMD  ATMOSPHZUC  ASKUflS- 
TKATIOM  niSBPERUEIlT  MTAWI.TSH MKWT  ACT 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  a  bill  to  establish 
the  National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric 
Administration  as  an  independent 
Federal  agency. 

In  response  to  recommendations 
from  the  highly  respected  Commission 
on  Biarine  Science.  Engineering,  and 
Resources,  commonly  known  as  the 
Stratton  Commission.  NOAA  was  cre- 
ated in  1070.  Despite  the  Commission's 
recommendation  that  the  agency  be 
independent.  NOAA  was  placed  in  the 
Department  of  Commerce. 

The  creation  of  NOAA  has  been  ac- 
claimed as  a  vital  first  step  toward  de- 
veloping the  Nation's  capabilities  for 
oceanic  and  atmospheric  research,  pre- 
diction, and  resource  management. 
NOAA  has  done  an  exceptional  Job 
throughout  its  17-year  history,  and 
this  legislation  is  In  no  way  intended 
to  question  the  organization's  accom- 
plishments. Instead  it  is  designed  to 
give  NOtAA  the  attention,  autonomy, 
and  inciteased  efficiency  it  must  have 
to  continue  its  vital  role. 

Today,  NOAA  accounts  for  more 
than  50  percent  of  the  Commerce  De- 
partment's budget  and  employs  nearly 
40  percent  of  its  work  force.  NOAA's 
resix>nsibilities  include  weather  obser- 
vations and  prediction,  marine  pollu- 
tion research  and  monitoring,  oceano- 
graphic  data  collection,  and  atmos- 
pheric sciences  research.  Unfortunate- 
ly, none  of  these  activities  are  especial- 
ly relevant  to  issues  of  trade  and  the 
economy.  NOAA  is  predominantly  a 
science  agency  with  little  relationship 
to  the  primary  missions  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce. 

The  benefits  of  establishing  NOAA 
as  an  independent  agency  are  several. 
First,  it  would  demonstrate  continued 
support  for  the  oceans  and  environ- 
mental quality  by  Congress  and  the 
administration.  Second,  it  would  im- 
prove communication  between  NOAA 
and  the  administration  and  make 
NOAA  more  immediately  accountable 
for  its  plans  and  policies.  It  would  also 
put  NOAA  on  an  equal  footing  with 
such  other  science  agencies  as  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation,  the  Envi- 
ronmental Protection  Agency,  and  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration. Taken  together,  all  of 
these  benefits  would  improve  NOAA's 
decisioomaklng  and  its  ability  to  co- 
ordinate projects  with  these  other  ex- 
ecutive science  agencies  by  removing 
the  unnecessary  bureaucratic  layer  of 
the  Department  of  Commerce. 

Finally,  in  this  era  of  policjrmaking 
by  budgeteers.  independence  from 
Commerce  would  benefit  NOAA  by 
placing  it  under  budget  examiners  for 


science  and  technology  within  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  in- 
stead of  under  the  examiners  for  Com- 
merce, where  it  now  resides.  NOAA's 
budget  has  deviated  significantly  from 
those  of  the  other  science  agencies  of 
late,  and  it  has  been  suggested  that 
while  this  is  due  in  part  to  priorities 
within  the  Department  of  Commerce, 
it  is  mostly  due  to  those  of  the  differ- 
ent examiners  at  OMB. 

There  are  many  examples  of  such 
budgetary  discrepancies  between 
NOAA  and  the  other  Federal  science 
agencies.  In  general,  the  administra- 
tion has  proposed  significant  cuts  in 
NOAA's  ocean  and  fisheries  science 
programs  for  the  last  6  years  while  it 
simultaneously  proposes  to  double 
NSP's  budget  by  1992.  For  the  re- 
search of  valuable  polymetaUic  marine 
mineral  deposits,  NOAA.  NSF,  and  the 
U.S.  Geological  Survey  have  been 
worldng  together  for  the  past  several 
years.  In  the  1988  budget,  however,  it 
is  proposed  that  NOAA's  program  be 
zeroed  out  while  NSP's  and  the  Oeo- 
logical  Survey's  continue.  NAS  has  re- 
quested $1.5  million  for  a  new  marine 
component  to  its  biotechnology  initia- 
tive while  the  Sea  Orant  Program  in 
NOAA.  which  has  an  existing  Marine 
Biotechnology  Program,  is  proposed 
for  elimination.  The  list  goes  on,  but  I 
think  the  point  is  clear. 

For  all  these  reasons  it  is  essential 
that  NOAA  be  made  an  independent 
agency.  The  legislation  I  introduce 
today  does  so  in  the  simplest  manner 
possible. 

I  realize  at  the  present  time  there  is 
legislation  mandating  a  reorganization 
of  the  Department  of  Commerce,  as  a 
result  of  which  NOAA  would  be  spun 
off  as  an  independent  agency.  But  I 
think  the  time  has  come  to  recognize 
the  importance  of  NOAA,  and  indeed 
the  overall  importance  of  the  oceans 
to  the  people  of  this  Nation.  And  it 
should  not  have  to  wait  upon  any  gen- 
eral reorganization.  Rather,  it  is  a 
freestanding  bill  that  I  am  offering 
here,  and  the  issue  should  be  decided 
independently  of  any  other  activities 
of  the  Congress  vis-a-vis  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce. 

Let  me  take  another  approach  and 
give  you  some  current  examples  of  the 
status  of  marine  research  in  the 
United  States.  Diiring  this  past  week, 
the  American  public  had  the  opportu- 
nity to  see  via  television  the  extraordi- 
nary achievements  of  Dr.  Robert  Bal- 
lard, the  men  and  women  of  the 
Woods  Hole  Oceanographic  Institu- 
tion, and  the  U.S.  Navy,  whose  activi- 
ties resulted  in  the  discovery,  several 
miles  down,  of  the  Titanic 

That  is  an  epic  that  has  gripped  the 
world's  imagination  over  the  years 
since  the  ship  went  down.  I  use  this 
occasion  while  people  are  somewhat 
interested  in  what  lies  on  the  ocean 
floor  to  remind  my  colleagues  and  the 
American  people  that  what  we  know 


of  the  oceans,  which  cover  75  percent 
of  the  Earth's  surface,  or  of  the  rivers 
and  the  lakes  is  almost  nothing.  As 
much  as  I  applaud  the  billions  of  dol- 
lars that  we  have  spent  on  the  explo- 
ration of  space— and  I  might  add  as  a 
young  freshman  Member  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  I  was  one  of  those 
that  assisted  in  the  architecture  of  our 
space  program— I  despair  that  so  few 
dollars  have  been  spent  on  ocean  re- 
search. 

It  is  interesting  indeed  to  watch  the 
exploits  of  a  Cousteau,  or  to  watch  the 
exploits  of  a  Ballard.  But  the  fact  re- 
mains that  this  greatest  and  wealthi- 
est of  all  governments  on  Earth  has 
done  scarce  little  to  enhance  its  knowl- 
edge as  to  what  lies  on  the  ocean  floor, 
or  to  prepare  this  Nation  for  the  ra- 
tional use  of  ocean  resources,  which 
include  food,  fuel,  and  so  on. 

I  think  it  interesting  to  note  that  as 
we  watched  the  robot  Jason,  and 
indeed  the  other  aspects  of  the  explo- 
ration of  the  Titanic  by  Dr.  Ballard,  it 
must  come  to  mind  that  the  majority 
of  the  funds  used  came  from  the  Navy. 
They  were  defense  funds.  I  do  not 
fault  the  role  of  the  U.S.  Navy. 
Indeed,  I  say  thank  Ood  that  they 
participated  in  that  venture  because  if 
they  had  not  it  would  not  have  come 
to  pass. 

But  their  primary  Job  is  of  a  military 
nature,  and  the  business  of  the  peace- 
ful exploration  of  the  oceans  lies  in 
the  hands  of  NOAA.  And  what  treat- 
ment does  NOAA  get  accorded  either 
in  this  year's  budget  or  previous  budg- 
ets? Usually  there  is  zero  fimding  of 
such  programs  as  imderwater  re- 
search, and  sea  grant.  Were  it  not  for 
the  staunch  defense  by  my  good  friend 
from  South  Carolina.  Senator  Rol- 
lings, and  an  assist  by  this  Senator, 
those  budgets  would  have  been  deci- 
mated a  long  time  ago. 

At  the  present  time  on  the  Island  of 
St.  Croix,  in  the  U.S.  Virgin  Islands, 
there  is  being  constructed  a  new  habi- 
tat system.  The  habitat  system  is  one 
where  scientists  live  on  the  bottom  of 
the  ocean  floor.  They  go  out  daily  on 
their  appointed  rounds  performing 
oceanographic  research  of  various  dis- 
ciplines. For  years  that  type  of  an  ac- 
tivity was  represented  by  the  Hydro- 
lab,  which  was  a  NOAA  project  nm  by 
Fairleigh  Dickinson  University  on  the 
island  of  St.  Croix,  and  hundreds  of 
scientists  availed  themselves  of  that 
opportimity.  The  Hydrolab  now  sits  in 
the  Smithsonian  Institution  here  in 
Washington. 

I  had  occasion  to  make  three  or  f  our 
saturation  dives  in  that  habitat,  last- 
ing from  2  to  3  days.  The  average  mis- 
sion would  last  anywhere  upward  of  a 
week.  The  new  system  is  designed  to 
be  more  portable,  to  go  to  greater 
depths,  and  is  far  larger  than  the  Hy- 
drolab, allowing  far  more  science  to  be 
done. 


The  new  habitat  is  due  to  go  down  to 
the  ocean  floor  sometime  this  fall.  I 
hope  I  will  be  one  of  those  to  partici- 
pate in  that  initial  venture.  But  I 
know  this:  We  have  had  to  beg  and 
borrow— not  steal— to  get  the  fimds 
necessary  for  that  project.  What  sci- 
ence is  going  to  be  done  from  this 
habitat  is  going  to  be  done  for  a  few 
million  dollars— not  the  billions  that 
we  associate  with  other  ventures,  espe- 
cially those  in  space. 

The  only  reason  why  it  is  going  to  be 
done  is  because  of  the  extraordinary 
commitment  by  many  men  and  women 
to  see  that  this  Nation  mii.intj.tnii  a 
lead  in  underwater  research.  It  will 
certainly  not  be  by  virtue  of  any  over- 
funding  either  by  the  Congress  or  the 
President  of  the  United  States. 

I  cite  the  funding  difficulties  that  we 
have  had  with  the  habitat  system  in 
St.  Croix,  to  focus  attention  on  the 
difficulty  that  NOAA  has  had  in  ob- 
taining support  and  funding  for  re- 
search that  has  to  be  done  if  we  are  to 
learn  about  our  water  planet. 

For  years  Senator  Hollhios,  I,  and 
others  have  tried  to  make  ocean  re- 
search a  priority  project  of  the  UJ3. 
Oovemment  and  for  years  support  for 
these  projects  has  really  been  borne 
on  our  backs  strictly  because  of  our 
enthusiasm,  not  because  there  was  any 
particular  knowledge  or  enthusiasm 
either  by  the  Congress  or  by  various 
administrations.  Democratic  or  Repub- 
lican. 

It  is  my  hope  that  by  making  NOAA 
a  separate  agency,  much  like  NASA, 
the  public  will  understand  that  its  sci- 
entific mission  is  equally  as  valuable  as 
that  of  NASA's,  exploring  space. 
There  is  no  question  in  my  mind  that 
weU  within  our  lifetime  the  world  is 
going  to  have  to  turn  to  the  ocean 
both  for  its  food  and  its  fuel.  The  only 
question  then  is:  Are  we  going  to  race 
into  the  oceans  and  rape  them  so  that 
they  will  only  last  1,000  years  or  wUl 
we  develop  our  knowledge  so  that  they 
can  serve  mankind  for  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  years.  It  is  in  order  to  gain 
that  tyx>e  of  knowledge  that  I  offer 
this  legislation  to  establish  NOAA  as 
an  independent  agency. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  blU 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

8.821 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Semite  and  Home  of 
Repre*entativeM    of  the    United   Statei   of 
America  in  Congrt**  oatenMed, 

SHORT  TITLI 

SscnoM  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  u  the 
"National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Admin- 
istration Independent  Establiahment  Act  of 
1987". 

rnrDDTOs 
Sac.  2.  The  Consreaa  finds  that— 
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tration.  Ezo^t  h  otherwise  provided  by     and  instrumentalities  in  the  use  of  services,     ministrator  to  oav  directly  the  oc^t.  at 


OV04 
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(1)  tiM  Mattaial  Oeeanle  mnd  AtnuMpheric 
ii  the  iMMl  elTlIlan  Federml 
far  oeaanlc  ud  atmoii»beric  adence 
uidHrfle«; 

(9)  nnwnir  ind  atnmmtwric  r«Marcta  mad 
^pn^t^^ttm,  m  erttlal  to  undentandlnc  the 
piiyileal.  Tt«— "*~'.  ind  bloloikml  iwrocc— ea 
eoBtnlltiw  Itfliw  ind  nonltTtnc  nutrtne  re- 
iMitiibutlon;  marine  pollution 
patlnnya.  and  mltlsatkn:  and  the 
I  oontRdltnc  weather  and  climate; 

(S)  nmliiialaiiillm  anch  proceaaw  allows  ua 
to  nUtmaOf  manace  marine  reaouicea, 
wbldi  an  owlar  oontributora  to  the  Na- 
tloB^  tmnnrnr  and  w«D-belng;  to  forecast 
the  waatlMT.  tlMTCby  aavtac  Uvea  and  prop- 
erty; and  to  fofmnlate  national  policy  and 
fai nitatfi  ikiflalnii  ■— ""g  to  enhance  the 
loos  t«m  health  of  our  environment,  both 
OB  -T**"**'  and  tntematlonal  fronts:  and 

(4)  aatabUahlnc  the  National  Oceanic  and 
/ttm.^^|iK«>««  AikiilEdatratton  aa  an  inde- 
pendent Fedaral  Atency  enaldea  It  to  better 
addreaa  thoae  tanea  in  a  wlae  and  coherent 
fifhtiT.  gtrca  the  aaeney  the  reoomition 
fP^  T^~««~f  It  deaenrM,  and  the  auUmomy 
tt  needs  to  carry  out  its  vital  missions. 


.  S.  Tar  the  purpaaes  of  this  Act— 

(1)  the  term  "Administration"  means  the 
Nattaial  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Admlnls- 
trstlan  aatabllahert  under  aection  4;  and 

(3)  the  term  "Administrator"  means  the 
Aikninistrator  of  the  National  Oceanic  and 
AtmoiidMrlc  AdminirtratiMi  appointed 
under  aection  Ka). 


4.  Tliere  is  established  as  an  inde- 
pendent eatabHahmept  of  the  Government 
the  National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Ad- 
mlnlstratlan.  The  Administration  shall  suc- 
ceed the  Nattonal  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric 
Administratian  of  Uie  Department  of  Com- 
merce in  nrittmrm  on  the  day  before  the  ef- 
fective date  of  this  Act 


.  5.  (a)  The  Administration  shall  be  ad- 
ministered by  an  Administrator,  who  shall 
be  appointed  by  the  President,  by  and  with 
the  advlee  and  oooaent  of  the  Senate.  The 
Administrator  shaO  carry  out  all  fimctlons 
transferred  to  the  Administrator  by  this  Act 
sod  shall  have  authority  and  control  over 
aU  penonnel.  procrams.  and  activities  of  the 
Administration.  The  Administrator  shall  be 
conpenaated  at  the  rate  prescribed  for  level 
in  of  the  EKecuttve  Schedule  Pay  Rates. 

(bXl)  There  shall  be  in  the  Administra- 
tian a  Deputy  Administrator,  who  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  President,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  conaent  of  the  Senate.  The 
Deputy  Administrator  shall  perform  such 
functions  as  the  Administrator  shall  pre- 
scribe. The  Deputy  Administrator  shall  act 
for  and  perform  the  functions  of  the  Ad- 
ministrator durinc  the  absence  or  disability 
of  the  Administratmr,  or  in  the  event  of  a 
vacancy  In  the  office  of  the  Administrator. 
The  Deputy  Administrator  shaU  be  compen- 
sated at  the  rate  prescribed  for  level  IV  of 
the  Ksecutive  Schedule  Pay  Rates. 

(3)  There  shall  be  in  the  Administrmtion 
an  *—*-**•**  Administrator  for  Coastal  Zone 
Minnjfn^i^t  ■jmi  m»  Assistant  Administra- 
tor tar  nsheriea,  who  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  AdminlstratiH'  and  shall  polorm  such 
functions  as  the  Administrator  shall  pre- 
scribe. Sodi  Assistant  Administrators  shall 
be  compensated  at  the  rate  prescribed  for 
level  V  of  the  Executive  Schedule  Pay 
Rates. 

(eXI)  There  shall  be  in  the  Administra- 
tian a  Chief  Scientist,  who  shall  be  appoint- 


ed by  the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  conaoit  of  the  Senate.  The  Chief  Scien- 
tist shall  be  a  person  who.  by  reason  of  sci- 
entific education  and  experience,  is  knowl- 
edawble  in  the  principles  of  oceanic,  atmos- 
pheric, or  other  scientific  disciplines  impor- 
tant to  the  work  of  the  Administration.  The 
Chief  Scientist  shall  be  the  principle  sden- 
tifle  advisor  to  the  Administrator,  and  shall 
perform  such  other  functions  as  the  Admin- 
isti»tor  shall  prescribe. 

(S)  The  Chief  Scientist  shall  be  compen- 
sated at  the  rate  prescribed  for  level  V  of 
the  Executive  Schedule  Pay  Rates. 

(d)  There  shall  be  In  the  Administration 
three  additional  Assistant  Administrators, 
who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Administra- 
tor. The  Assistant  Administrators  shall  per- 
form such  functions  as  the  Administrator 
shall  prescribe.  The  Administrator  shall  des- 
ignate the  order  in  which  the  Assistant  Ad- 
ministratorB,  including  the  Assistant  Admin- 
istrators referred  to  in  subsection  (bK2)  of 
thia  section,  shall  act  for  and  perform  the 
functions  of  the  Administrator  during  the 
absence  or  disability  of  the  Administrator, 
and  the  Deputy  Administrator,  or  in  the 
event  of  vacancies  In  both  of  those  offices. 
An  Assistant  Administrator  shall  be  com- 
pen»ted  at  the  rate  prescribed  for  level  V 
in  the  Executive  Schedule  Pay  Rates. 

(fl)  There  shall  be  in  the  Administration  a 
Oeaeral  Counsel,  who  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  Administrator.  The  General  Counsel 
shall  be  the  chief  legal  officer  for  all  legal 
matters  arising  from  the  conduct  of  the 
functions  of  the  Administration.  The  Gen- 
eral Counsel  shall  be  compensated  at  the 
rate  presCTibed  for  level  V  of  the  Executive 
Schedule  Pay  Rates. 

(fx  1 )  There  shall  be  in  the  Administration 
a  Oommissioned  Officer  Corps,  which  shall 
be  the  Commissioned  Officer  Corps  of  the 
National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Adminis- 
tration established  by  Reorganization  Plan 
No.  4  of  1970. 

(3)  All  laws  and  regulations  applicable  to 
coiamlssioned  officers  of  the  National  Oce- 
snlc  and  Atmospheric  Administration  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce  on  the  day  before 
the  effective  date  of  this  Act  shall  be  appli- 
cable to  commissioned  officers  of  the  Ad- 
mialstration. 

(g)  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  may  detail 
to  the  Administrator,  on  an  additional-duty 
ba^  a  Navy  flag  officer  of  the  rank  of  rear 
admiral,  who  shjUl  serve  and  be  designated 
as  the  Naval  Deputy  to  the  Administrator. 
The  Naval  Deputy  shall— 

(1)  act  as  a  liaison  between  the  Adminis- 
trator and  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  in 
order  to  avoid  duplication  of  Federal  ocean- 
ogxaphic  activities; 

(t)  act  to  maintJtin  a  close  relationship  be- 
tween the  Administration  and  the  Navy  in 
research  and  development;  and 

(9)  ensure  that  national  security  consider- 
ations are  addressed  by  the  Administrator 
In  formulating  policies. 

TSAHSFXaS  AND  IHCIDKirTAL  PROVISIONS 

Sac.  6.  (a)  The  following  are  hereby  trans- 
ferred to  the  National  Oceanic  and  Atmos- 
pheric Administration,  the  independent 
agency: 

(1)  All  functions  vested  by  law  in  the  Na- 
tional Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Admlnistra- 
ticn  in  the  Department  of  Commerce  or  its 
Ackninistrator.  the  Under  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce for  Oceans  and  Atmosphere,  together 
with  all  functions  vested  by  law  in  the  Sec- 
retery  of  Commerce  or  the  Department  of 
Cocmierce  which  are  administered  through 
the  National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Ad- 
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mlnlstraikm  or  are  related  to  the  National 
Oceanic  And  Atmospheric  Administration. 

(3)  The  functions  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce  or  the  National  Oceanic  and  At- 
mospheric Administration  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  incidental  to.  helpful  to, 
or  neoeseary  for,  the  performance  of  the 
functiona  transferred  by  subsection  (aXl)  or 
which  rdate  primarily  to  those  functions. 

(3)  So  much  of  the  personnel,  property, 
records,  funds,  accounts,  and  unexpended 
balances  of  aivropriatlons.  allocations,  and 
other  moneys  of  the  Deportment  of  Com- 
merce which  are  employed,  used.  held,  avail- 
able, or  to  be  made  available  in  connection 
with  the  functions  transferred  by  subsec- 
Uons  (aXl)  and  (aX2). 

(b)  The  personnel  transferred  under  this 
section  lAiaU  be  so  transferred  without  re- 
duction in  classification  or  compensation, 
except  that  after  such  transfer,  such  per- 
sonnel shall  be  subject  to  changes  in  classi- 
fication or  compensation  in  the  same 
manner,  to  the  same  extent,  and  according 
to  the  same  procedure,  as  provided  by  law. 

(c)  The  Administrator  of  the  National 
Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administration, 
an  Independent  agency,  shall  exercise  all 
functions  transferred  by  subsection  (a)  of 
this  title  or  any  other  function  vested  in  the 
National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Adminis- 
tration cr  the  Administrator  of  the  National 
Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administration  by 
any  law  subsequent  to  enactment  of  this 
Act.  The  Administrator  may  from  time  to 
time  make  such  provisions  as  he  shall  deem 
approprktte  authorizing  the  performance  by 
any  other  officer,  employee,  or  office  of  the 
National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Adminis- 
tration df  such  functions. 

(d)  Members  of  the  Commissioned  Officer 
Corps  ot  the  Administration  shall  be  enti- 
tled to  all  rights,  privileges,  and  benefits 
heretofore  available  under  any  law  to  com- 
missionod  officers  of  the  National  Oceanic 
and  Atmospheric  Administration  including 
those  rights,  privileges,  and  benefits  hereto- 
fore accorded  by  law  to  commissioned  offi- 
cers of  the  former  Environmental  Science 
Services  Administration  and  the  former 
Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey. 

RULXS;  RKGULATIONS 

Sxc.  7.  In  the  performance  of  the  func- 
tions of  the  Administrator  and  the  Adminis- 
tration, the  Administrator  is  authorized  to 
make,  pfomulgate.  issue,  rescind,  and  amend 
rules  and  regulations.  The  promulgation  of 
such  rules  and  regulations  shall  be  governed 
by  the  provisions  of  chapter  5  of  title  S, 
United  States  Code. 

DKUBGATION 

Sxc.  &,  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in 
this  Act.  the  Administrator  may  delegate 
any  function  to  such  officers  and  employees 
of  the  Administration  as  the  Administrator 
may  dedgnate.  and  may  authorize  such  suc- 
cessive redelegattons  of  such  functions  In 
the  Administration  as  may  be  necessary  or 
appropriate.  No  delegation  of  functions  by 
the  Administrator  under  this  section  or 
under  any  other  provision  of  this  Act  shall 
relieve  the  Administrator  of  responsibility 
for  the  administration  of  such  functions. 

FKBSONNKL  AMD  SKRVICXS 

Sxc.  9.  (a)  In  the  performance  of  the  func- 
tions of  the  Administrator  and  in  addition 
to  the  officers  provided  for  by  section  5.  the 
Administrator  is  authorized  to  appoint, 
transfer,  and  fix  the  compensation  of  such 
officers  and  employees,  including  attorneys, 
as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  fimc- 
tlons of  the  Administrator  and  the  Adminis- 


tration. Exo^t  as  otherwise  provided  by 
law,  such  officers  and  employees  shall  be 
appointed  in  accordance  with  the  dvil  serv- 
ice laws  and  compensated  in  accordance 
with  tiUe  5,  United  States  Code. 

(b)  The  Administrator  is  authorized  to 
obtain  the  servloes  of  experts  and  consult- 
ants In  accordance  with  section  3109  of  title 
5,  United  States  Code. 

(c)  The  Administrator  is  authorized  to  pay 
transportation  expenses,  and  per  diem  in 
lieu  of  subsistence  expenses,  in  accordance 
with  chm>ter  57  of  UUe  5.  United  States 
Code. 

(d)  The  Administrator  is  authorized  to  uti- 
lize, on  a  reimbursable  basis,  the  services  of 
personnel  of  any  Federal  agency.  With  the 
approval  of  the  President,  the  Administra- 
tor is  authorized  to  enter  into  cooperative 
agreements  under  which  members  of  the 
Army,  Navy,  Air  Force,  and  Marine  Corps 
may  be  detailed  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  the  Navy,  or  the  Air  Force,  as  the 
case  may  be,  to  assist  the  Administrator  in 
carrying  out  the  functions  of  the  Adminis- 
trator. Members  of  the  Army,  Navy,  Air 
Force,  or  Marine  Corps  detailed  to  carry  out 
functions  under  this  section  shall  carry  out 
such  functions  to  the  same  extent  as  that  to 
which  such  members  might  be  lawfully  as- 
signed in  the  Department  of  Defense. 

(eXlXA)  The  Administrator  Is  authorized 
to  accept  voluntary  and  uncompensated 
services  without  regard  to  the  provisions  of 
section  1342  of  UUe  31.  United  States  Code, 
if  such  services  will  not  be  used  to  displace 
Federal  employees  employed  on  a  full-time, 
part'time,  or  seasonal  basis. 

(B)  The  Administrator  is  authorized  to 
accept  volunteer  service  in  accordaitce  with 
the  provisions  of  section  3111  of  tiUe  S, 
United  States  Code. 

(2)  The  Administrator  is  authorized  to 
provide  for  incidental  expenses,  including 
but  not  limited  to  transportaUon,  lodging, 
and  subsistence  for  such  volunteers. 

(3)  An  individual  who  provides  voluntary 
services  under  paragraph  (IK A)  of  this  sub- 
secUon  shall  not  be  considered  a  Federal 
employee  for  any  purpose  other  than  for 
purposes  of  chapter  81  of  tiUe  5,  United 
States  Code,  relating  to  compensation  for 
work  injuries,  and  chapter  171  of  tiUe  28. 
United  States  Code,  relating  to  tort  claims. 

CONTRACTS 

Sxc.  10.  The  Administrator  is  authorized, 
without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  secUon 
3324  of  UUe  31.  United  SUtes  Code,  to  enter 
into  and  perform  such  contracts,  leases,  co- 
operaUve  agreements,  or  other  transacUons 
as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  func- 
Uons  of  the  Administrator  and  the  Adminis- 
traUon.  The  Administrator  may  enter  into 
such  contracts,  leases,  agreements,  and 
transacUons  with  any  Federal  agency  or  any 
instrumentality  of  the  United  States,  or 
with  any  State,  territory,  or  possession,  or 
with  any  pollUcal  subdivision  thereof,  or 
with  any  person,  firm,  assodaUon,  corpora- 
Uon.  or  educaUonal  insUtuUon,  on  such 
terms  and  oondiUons  as  the  Administrator 
may  consider  appropriate.  The  authority  of 
the  Administrator  to  enter  into  contracts 
and  leases  imder  this  secUon  shall  be  to 
such  extent  or  In  such  amounts  as  are  pro- 
vided In  appropriation  Acts. 

USX  OP  PACIUTIXB 

Sic.  11.  With  their  consent,  the  Adminis- 
trator may.  with  or  without  reimbursement, 
use  the  services,  equipment,  peracmnel.  and 
facilities  of  Federal  agencies  and  other 
public  and  private  agencies,  and  may  coop- 
erate with  other  public  and  private  agencies 


and  instrumentallUes  in  the  use  of  services, 
equipment,  personnel,  and  facilities.  The 
head  of  each  Federal  agency  shall  cooperate 
fully  with  the  Administrator  in  tw^Mnif  the 
services,  equiimioit,  personnel,  and  facilities 
of  the  Federal  agency  available  to  the  Ad- 
ministrator. The  head  of  a  Federal  agency  is 
authorized,  notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  to  transfer  to  or  to  receive 
from  the  Administration,  without  reim- 
bursement, supplies  and  equipment  other 
than  administraUve  supplies  or  equipment. 

ACQUISITION  AND  MAINTINANCX  OP  PKOPIRTT 

Sk.  12.  (a)  The  Administrator  is  author- 
ized- 

(1)  to  acquire  (by  purchase,  lease,  condem- 
naUon.  or  otherwise)  construct,  improve, 
repair,  operate,  and  maintain— 

(A)  laboratories; 

(B)  research  and  testing  sites  and  fadli- 
Ues; 

(C)  quarters  and  related  accommodations 
for  employees  and  dependents  of  employees 
of  the  Administration;  and 

(D)  such  other  real  and  personal  property 
(including  patents),  or  any  Interest  therein 
within  and  outside  the  continental  United 
SUtes, 

as  the  Administrator  considers  necessary; 

(2)  to  lease  to  others  such  real  and  person- 
al property; 

(3)  to  provide  by  contract  or  otherwise  for 
eating  facilities  and  other  necessary  facili- 
ties for  the  welfare  of  employees  of  the  Ad- 
ministration at  its  installations  and  to  pur- 
chase and  malntJiin  equipment  therefor. 

(b)  Titie  to  any  property  or  Interest  there- 
in acquired  pursxumt  to  this  section  shall  be 
in  the  United  States. 

(c)  The  authority  granted  by  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  shall  be  available  only 
with  respect  to  facilities  of  a  special  purpose 
nature  that  cannot  readily  be  reassigned 
from  similar  Federal  activities  and  are  not 
otherwise  available  for  assignment  to  the 
Administration  by  the  Administrator  of 
General  Services. 

(d)  The  authority  of  the  Administrator  to 
enter  into  contracts  and  leases  under  this 
section  shall  be  to  such  extent  or  in  such 
amounts  as  are  provided  in  appropriation 
Acts. 

PAcmnxs  AT  xoioTx  locations 
Sxc.  13.  (a)  The  Administrator  is  author- 
ized to  provide,  construct,  or  maintain  for 
employees  and  their  dependents  stationed 
at  remote  locations  as  necessary  and  when 
not  otherwise  available  at  such  remote  loca- 
tions— 

(1)  emergency  medical  services  and  sup- 
plies; 

(2)  food  and  other  subsistence  supplies; 

(3)  meeting  facilities: 

(4)  audiovisual  equipment,  accessories, 
and  supplies  for  recreation  and  training; 

(5)  reimbursement  for  food,  clothing,  med- 
icine, and  other  supplies  furnished  by  such 
employees  in  emergencies  for  the  temporary 
relief  of  distressed  persons; 

(6)  living  and  working  quarters  and  facili- 
ties; and 

(7)  transportation  for  school-age  depend- 
ents of  employees  to  the  nearest  appropri- 
ate educational  facilities. 

(b)  The  furnishing  of  medical  treatment 
under  paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (a)  and 
the  furnishing  of  services  and  supplies 
under  paragraphs  (2)  and  (3)  of  such  subsec- 
tion shall  be  at  prices  reflecting  reasonable 
value  as  determined  by  the  Administrator. 

(c)  Proceeds  derived  from  reimbursements 
imder  this  section  shall  be  deposited  in  the 
Treasury  and  may  be  withdrawn  by  the  Ad- 


ministrator to  pay  directly  the  cost  of  work 
or  services  provided  under  this  section,  to 
repay  or  make  advances  to  appropriations  of 
funds  which  do  or  will  bear  all  or  a  part  of 
such  cost,  or  to  refund  excess  sums  when 
necessary,  except  that  such  payments  may 
be  credited  to  a  service  or  woridng  capital 
fund  otherwise  established  by  law,  and  used 
under  the  law  governing  such  f tmds  if  the 
fund  is  available  for  use  by  the  Administra- 
tor for  performing  the  work  or  services  for 
which  payment  Is  received. 

TRANSriXS  OP  PUNDS  PROM  OTHIR  PXDIRAL 
AGKHCns 

Sic.  14.  The  Administrator  is  authorized 
to  accept  transfers  from  other  Federal  agen- 
cies of  funds  which  are  available  to  carry 
out  functions  transferred  by  this  Act  to  the 
Administrator  or  functions  assigned  by  law 
to  the  Administrator  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act. 

SKAL  OP  ADMINISTRATION 

Sic.  IS.  The  Administrator  shall  cause  a 
seal  of  office  to  be  made  for  the  Administra- 
tion of  such  design  as  the  Administrator 
shall  approve.  Judicial  notice  shall  be  taken 
of  such  seal. 

STATUS  OP  ADMINISTRATION  UNDIR  CZRTAIII 
LAWS 

Sk.  16.  For  purposes  of  section  551  of 
tlUe  5.  United  States  Code,  the  Administra- 
tion Is  an  agency.  For  purposes  of  chapter  9 
of  such  title,  the  Administration  Is  an  Inde- 
pendent regulatory  agency. 

TICHNICAL  AMXNDMXNT 

Sic.  17.  (a)  The  positions  of  Under  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  for  Oceans  and  Atmos- 
phere and  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce for  Oceans  and  Atmosphere  estab- 
lished by  section  407  of  titie  IV  of  the  Act  of 
November  14, 1986,  are  abolished. 

(b)  Section  5314  of  titie  5,  United  States 
Code,  Is  amended  by  deleting  "Under  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  for  Oceans  and  Atmos- 
phere, the  Incumbent  of  which  also  serves 
as  Administrator  of  the  National  Oceanic 
and  Atmospheric  Administration."  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "Administrator,  Na- 
tional Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administra- 
tion.". 

(c)  Section  5315  of  titie  5,  United  States 
Code,  Is  amended  by  deleting  "Assistant 
Secretary  of  Commerce  for  Oceans  and  At- 
mosphere, the  incumbent  of  which  also 
serves  as  Deputy  Administrator  of  the  Na- 
tional Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administra- 
tion." and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Deputy 
Administrator,  National  Oseanlc  and  At- 
mospheric Administration.". 

SAVINGS  PROVISIONS 

Sic.  18.  (a)  All  orders,  determinations, 
rules,  regulations,  permits,  contracts,  certifi- 
cates, licenses,  and  privileges— 

( 1 )  which  have  been  issued,  made  granted, 
or  allowed  to  become  effective  by  the  Presi- 
dent, any  Federal  department  or  agency  or 
official  thereof,  or  by  a  couri  of  competent 
Jurisdiction,  in  regard  to  functions  which 
are  transferred  under  this  Act  to  the  Ad- 
ministration on  or  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  and 

(2)  which  are  in  effect  at  the  time  this  Act 
takes  effect, 

shall  continue  in  effect  according  to  their 
terms  (mtll  modified,  terminated,  supersed- 
ed, set  aside,  or  revoked  in  accordai>ce  with 
law  by  the  President,  the  Administrator  or 
other  authorized  officials,  a  court  of  compe- 
tent Jurisdiction,  or  by  operation  of  law. 

(b)  The  provisi(Mis  of  this  Act  shall  not 
affect  any  proceedings  or  any  ^>pUcation 
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,  permtt,  o«rtllIekte.  or  flnan- 
•t  Um  time  this  Act 
•Ctact;  and  audi  ptocBedlngi  and  ap- 
to  tlw  extent  tliat  they  relate  to 
I  ao  traatferred,  abaU  be  oonttnued. 
OrdtnilMll  be  laued  In  aueh  proceedhigs. 
appaala  aball  be  taken  tberetrora.  and  pay- 
HiffirtT  ahaD  be  made  immiant  to  such 
ordan.  aa  if  thia  Act  bad  not  been  enacted: 
aad  ordan  lamed  tn  any  mcb  proceedlnss 
rfian  jwiMwnii  tn  tffeot  unta  modified,  ter- 
minated, aupeneded.  or  renAed  by  a  duly 
anttaortHd  fffflrlwl.  by  a  court  of  competent 
JurladteUop.  or  by  operation  of  law.  Nothing 
tn  thii  wiltanftlnn  aball  be  deemed  to  pro- 
blMt  the  iMetfiiitli'""*"*  or  modification  of 
■ay  aneh  prooeedlnc  under  the  aame  terms 
MMi  eondttlani  and  to  the  aame  extent  that 
audi  laiimiiilliw  coidd  have  been  diaoontin- 
ued  or  t^m***^  if  thla  Act  had  not  been  en- 


(eXl)  The  proTlakna  of  thla  Act  shall  not 
alfeet  lutti  cotmnaieed  prior  to  the  date 
thla  Act  takea  effect,  and 

(3)  In  an  aa^  aolta.  procecdlngB  shall  be 
bad.  appeali  taken,  aaid  judtmenta  rendered 
in  tlM  aame  '«■""*»•  and  effect  aa  If  thia  Act 
bad  not  been  enacted. 

(d>  In  any  eaae  InvOtvlnc  one  or  more  off  1- 
oeta  rwiulred  by  thla  Act  to  be  appointed  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  oonaent  of  the 
noiatr  abaU  not  have  entered  upon  office 
on  the  effective  date  of  this  Act.  the  Presi- 
dent may  itrr^r****  any  officer  whose  ap- 
pointBMot  waa  required  to  be  made  by  and 
wtth  the  advice  and  conaent  of  the  Senate, 
and  who  waa  auch  an  officer  immediately 
prior  to  the  effective  date  of  thla  Act,  to  act 
tn  audi  ottloe  untfl  the  office  Is  filled  as  pro- 
vided in  this  Act  whUe  ao  acting,  any  such 
penon  ahall  receive  oompenaatlon  at  the 
ratea  provided  by  thla  Act  of  the  respective 
office  tn  which  he  or  she  acts. 

ADTBOBIianOII  or  aPPKOFBIATIOm 

8k.  19.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  are  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  purpoaea  and  provisions  of 
this  Act.  Notwithatanding  any  other  provi- 
don  of  law,  there  are  authorised  to  be  ap- 
propriated, for  any  fiacal  year  beginning 
after  September  SO,  1987,  for  use  of  the  Ad- 
mlniatiatian.  such  sums  as  are  specifically 
authorlMd  to  be  api»opriated  as  of  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

LAWS  um  laonLATioiis 

8a&  M.  except  to  the  extent  otherwise 
provided  in  thla  Act,  all  laws,  rules,  and  reg- 
iilatl"***  in  effect  and  aiHdlcable  to  the  Na- 
tional Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administra- 
tion of  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  to 
the  Admlnistntor  of  such  Administration, 
the  TTnder  Secretary  of  Commerce  for 
Oeeana  and  Atmoaphere,  on  the  date  imme- 
diately proceeding  the  effective  date  of  this 
Act  shall,  on  and  after  such  effective  date, 
be  applicable  to  the  National  Oceanic  and 
Atmoapberic  Administration  and  the  Ad- 
mtniatrator,  eatabUahed  by  this  Act,  thereof 
untfl  such  law.  rule,  or  regulation  is  re- 
pealed tx  otherwise  modified  or  amended. 


aif  U.UV1  DATE 

31.  The  foregoing  provisions  of  this 
Act  shall  take  effect  upon  the  expiration  of 
the  IW  day  period  f oUowing  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act. 


By  Mr.  LAXTTENBiaiG: 
S.  822.  A  bill  to  provide  financial  as- 
aiiUDoe  to  tbe  States  for  computer 
education  programs,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Human  Resources. 


eOMPVm  KDUCATIOR  AaSISTARCE  ACT 

•  Mk".  LAUTENBERQ.  Mr.  President, 
computers  are  fast  becoming  a  fact  of 
everyday  life  for  all  Americans.  They 
are  changing  the  way  we  work,  the 
way  we  live,  and  the  way  we  learn.  We 
have  left  the  industrial  age  and  en- 
tered the  information  age.  As  innova- 
tion and  change  surges  forward,  this 
coimtry  must  assure  that  the  benefits 
associated  with  this  change  are  widely 
shared.  Information  technology  can  be 
beneficial  for  those  who  are  trained  to 
use  it,  but  potentially  limiting  for 
those  who  are  not. 

The  competitive  position  of  this 
Nation  in  the  world  economy  depend- 
ent upon  our  ability  to  be  innovative 
and  adaptable,  and  to  demonstrate 
technical  prowess.  We  can  meet  the 
challenge  of  the  future,  but  to  do  so 
we  must  continue  to  produce  well-edu- 
cated, skilled  and  creative  workers, 
workers  who  understand  the  uses  of 
the  new  information  technology.  This 
will  require  adequate  resources  to  sup- 
port the  best  possible  education  for 
our  children. 

The  last  few  years  have  seen  much 
criticism  of  American  education,  and 
important  beginnings  in  its  revltaliza- 
tion.  But  concern  remains.  The  chair- 
man of  the  National  Association  of 
Manufacturers  recently  wrote  about 
his  concerns.  He  said: 

For  the  first  time  in  our  history,  we  may 
produce  a  generation  less  educated  than  its 
predecessor.  More  alarmingly.  It  may  pos- 
sess the  wrong  skills— or  simply  inadequate 
ones— for  the  Jobs  of  the  future. 

In  a  similar  vein,  a  pa]?er  prepared 
for  the  National  Governors'  Associa- 
tion's report  on  education  said: 

We  appear  to  be  raising  a  generation  of 
Americans  largely  lacking  the  understand- 
ing and  skills  to  participate  fully  in  the 
technology  world  in  which  they  live  and 
work. 

I  share  this  concern  and  believe  that 
we  must  make  greater  strides  toward 
strengthening  American  education. 
Computer  education  must  be  part  of 
that  process.  In  the  last  two  Congress- 
es I  introduced  legislation  to  establish 
a  irogram  of  Federal  assistance  for 
schools  to  develop  and  improve  com- 
puter education  programs.  Senator 
Whth  was  a  leading  voice  on  this 
issue  when  he  was  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  I  am  pleased 
that  he  is  Joining  as  a  cosiransor  of 
this  bill  in  the  Senate.  The  bill  that  I 
am  Introducing  today,  with  Senator 
WiKTH  and  our  colleagues.  Senators 
KnraxDY,  DoDD,  Bradley,  Mothihai), 
KxBRT.  Sarbamxs,  Matsuhaga,  Bihga- 
MAX,  and  RiEGLZ  is  an  improved  ver- 
sion of  the  earlier  bill,  with  the  same 
goals  and  concepts. 

Tlie  Computer  Education  Assistance 
Act  of  1987  provides  for  a  program  of 
competitive  grants  for  the  purchase  of 
computer  hardware  and  software  and 
Inservlce  teacher  training.  It  requires 
careful  planning  for  the  inclusion  of 


computer  education  in  the  school  cur- 
riculum. The  bill  authorizes  assistance 
for  teacher-training  institutes  for  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  school  teach- 
ers. It  also  provides  for  evaluation  of 
computer  hardware  and  software  and 
the  development  of  model  instruction- 
al programs  which  can  be  adopted  by 
interested  schools. 

At  a  time  when  new  Federal  expend- 
itures ate  viewed  with  great  skepti- 
cism, the  kind  of  investment  I  am  pro- 
posing Will  i>ay  for  itself  many  times 
over  in  a  more  productive  citizenry. 
This  investment  is  particularly  impor- 
tant in  schools  with  concentrations  of 
poverty-level  children  who  should  not 
be  deprived  of  the  benefits  of  a  mod- 
ernized a^d  challenging  curriculum. 

Mr.  President,  computer  education  is 
no  substdtute  for  the  three  R's.  Put- 
ting computers  into  the  classroom  is 
not  a  cure-all  for  the  problems  of 
American  education.  Computers  will 
not  replace  inadequate  teachers;  on 
the  contrary,  they  will  require  creative 
and  skilled  teachers  to  put  them  to 
the  best  use.  Carefully  designed  com- 
puter education  programs  can  greatly 
enhance  good  teaching. 

Planning  for  the  appropriate  role  of 
computer  education  is  as  important  as 
the  purchase  of  hardware  and  soft- 
ware. Thovightful  consideration  must 
be  given  to  the  way  to  integrate  com- 
puters into  the  curriculum.  Computer 
education  planners  must  first  consider 
the  overall  goals  for  their  schools. 
Then,  they  must  decide  how  comput- 
ers can  help  them  meet  those  goals. 
For  some  purposes,  existing  methods 
will  continue  to  be  best.  For  other  pur- 
poses, computers  offer  exciting  possi- 
bilities for  transforming  the  curricu- 
lum and  the  way  it  is  taught. 

Computers  can  be  crucial  in  the 
transition  from  traditional  education, 
with  its  relative  emphasis  on  rote 
learning;  to  a  new  emphasis  on  assimi- 
lating information  and  solving  prob- 
lems. Computers  can  be  used  by  stu- 
dents in  every  subject  in  every  grade. 
Students  can  use  word  processing  pro- 
grams to  improve  their  writing  by  edit- 
ing and  revising  more  easily  than  they 
do  now.  They  can  learn  to  simulate 
"what  if"  situations  in  history  classes 
so  that  they  can  understand  more 
clearly  the  factors  that  affect  human 
behavior  and  events.  They  can  learn  to 
use  graphics  to  present  data  in  a  clear 
and  meaningful  way.  Some  scientific 
exi>erin)ent8  can  be  carried  out 
through  simulations. 

These  uses  of  the  computer  in 
schools  would  go  far  beyond  the  teach- 
ing of  computer  awareness  or  pro- 
gramming. A  basis  understanding  of 
the  woiklng  and  ojieration  of  a  com- 
puter should  be  a  beginning  for  com- 
puter education,  not  an  end.  Comput- 
ers are  more  like  ];>encils  than  books. 
As  eduoators  come  to  view  computers 
in  this  way.  as  tools,  they  will  begin 


using  them  to  expand  their  students' 
horizons  and  Improve  their  analjrtical 
and  critical  thinking  skills. 

Thinking  of  computer  education  in 
broader  terms  will  require  coordina- 
tion with  curriculum  planning.  It  is 
more  than  drill  and  practice  exercises. 
Computer  education  involves  the  use 
of  application  software  in  word  proc- 
essing, spread  sheet  analysis,  and  data 
base  analysis,  all  of  which  can  be  used 
more  generally  than  highly  specialized 
instructional  courseware. 

Use  of  computers  in  schools  is  grow- 
ing, but  the  need  for  Federal  assist- 
ance is  convincing.  Two  years  ago,  90 
percent  of  n.S.  schoolchildren  attend- 
ed schools  that  had  at  least  one  com- 
puter. This  represents  a  tremendous 
growth  since  1981  when  only  18  per- 
cent of  the  schools  had  even  one  in- 
structional computer.  A  report  by 
Quality  Education  Data  [QED],  a  pri- 
vate research  firm  in  Denver,  showed 
in  1985-86  the  student  to  computer 
ratio  in  public  schools,  from  kinder- 
garten through  12th  grade,  was  50  to 
1.  This  was  a  marked  improvement 
over  1984-85,  when  the  ratio  was  75  to 
1,  and  1983-84,  when  it  was  125  to  1. 

However,  many  of  these  schools 
have  only  the  one  computer.  The  pen- 
etration of  computers  is  wide,  but  not 
deep.  The  machines  are  frequently 
spread  too  thin  to  be  used  in  optimum 
ways.  Consider  what  it  would  mean  if 
students  had  to  share  paper  and  pencil 
to  the  extent  that  they  must  share 
computers.  Clearly  the  computer  revo- 
lution in  the  schools  is  in  its  infancy. 

Furthermore,  the  benefits  of  the 
growth  in  computers  in  schools  are  not 
evenly  distributed  among  schools  serv- 
ing different  socioeconomic  groups.  A 
study  conducted  in  the  fall  of  1984 
found  that  92  percent  of  affluent 
schools  had  at  least  one  computer, 
while  only  74  percent  of  poor  schools 
were  so  equipped. 

Even  more  startling  is  the  growth  in 
the  gap  between  rich  and  poor  schools 
in  the  amoimt  of  computer  equipment 
that  each  has.  In  1983  the  difference 
between  the  average  number  of  com- 
puters in  affluent  and  poor  schools 
was  Just  over  two  per  school.  One  year 
later  the  difference  had  Increased  to 
nearly  4,  with  affluent  schools  averag- 
ing 10.6  computers  per  building  and 
poor  schools  averaging  only  6.8. 

The  exposure  that  students  have  to 
computers  varies  by  economic  class 
also.  One  study  foimd  that  twice  as 
many  students  in  well-to-do  urban 
areas  said  that  they  had  ever  used  a 
computer  in  school  as  students  in  dis- 
advantaged urban  areas.  The  number 
of  computers  in  homes  far  exceeds  the 
nimiber  in  schools  and  the  lion's  share 
of  those  computers  are  in  more  afflu- 
ent homes,  including  many  with  chil- 
dren. The  additional  exposure  to  com- 
puters in  the  home  creates  further  dis- 
parity between  rich  and  poor  children. 


Teachers  differ  greatly  in  their 
access  to,  and  familiarity  with  comput- 
ers. The  Second  National  Survey  of  In- 
structional Use  of  School  Computers, 
which  was  conducted  in  1985  by  the 
Johns  Hopkins  University  Center  for 
Social  Organization  of  Schools,  found 
that  only  about  25  percent  of  all 
teachers  who  used  computers  with  stu- 
dents were  considered  expert  in  vari- 
ous aspects  of  computer  knowledge,  21 
percent  of  middle  school  teachers  were 
expert,  and  only  10  percent  of  elemen- 
tary school  teachers  were  expert. 

The  public,  whether  they  have 
school-age  children  or  not,  feel  very 
strongly  that  computers  should  be 
part  of  education.  The  Star-Ledger/ 
Eagleton  poll,  a  stu-vey  of  New  Jersey 
residents,  found  in  October  1986  that 
95  percent  of  respondents  said  that 
learning  to  use  a  computer  is  at  least 
somewhat  important  to  a  child's  edu- 
cation, and  70  percent  said  it  was  very 
important.  Three-quarters  of  the  re- 
spondents with  children  in  school  said 
that  the  school  had  a  computer  for 
the  use  of  students.  Three  years  earli- 
er only  two-thirds  of  the  parents  re- 
ported a  computer  in  the  child's 
school. 

Mr.  President,  the  Computer  Educa- 
tion Assistance  Act  of  1987  will  estab- 
lish a  program  to  assist  States  and 
local  school  districts  in  developing  the 
Ambitious  Computer  Education  Pro- 
gram that  is  needed.  The  program  will 
authorize  $150  million  for  the  first 
year  and  such  sums  as  necessary  for 
an  additional  3  years  for  grants  to 
schools  for  acquisition  of  hardware 
and  software  and  teaching  training. 
The  level  of  the  appropriation  for  this 
program  would  not  necessarily  be  the 
full  $150  million.  The  funds  will  be  al- 
located to  the  States,  half  on  the  basis 
of  school-age  population  and  half  on 
the  basis  of  the  chapter  I  formula, 
used  for  aid  to  disadvantaged  school- 
children. Each  State  will  make  grants 
to  local  school  districts,  which  must 
assure  that  at  least  half  the  f  imds  are 
used  to  serve  chapter  I  eligible  chil- 
dren and  that  funds  are  targeted  on 
schools  with  the  greatest  need  for 
computers. 

School  districts  will  be  required  to 
do  some  fairly  extensive  planning. 
This  will  Include: 

Setting  goals  for  computer  education 
in  the  schools  and  relating  these  goals 
to  the  overall  educational  objectives  of 
the  district; 

Planning  revisions  in  the  basic  cur- 
ricula of  the  schools  designed  to  incor- 
porate the  use  of  computers;  and 

Instructional  priorities  for  the  use  of 
computers; 

Schedules  for  placing  computers  in 
the  elementary  and  secondary  schools; 

Criteria  for  selection  of  the  hard- 
ware and  software; 

After  school  and  vacation  availabil- 
ity of  the  computers  for  use  by  par- 
ents and  students. 


Standards  for  the  evaluation  for  the 
program,  including  student  achieve- 
ment 

The  Federal  grants  are  to  be 
matched,  with  the  Federal  share  set  at 
75  percent  and  the  non-Federal  at  26 
percent.  The  non-Federal  share  can 
come  from  public  or  private  sources, 
and  may  be  in  cash  or  in  kind.  Local 
districts  that  can  make  arrangements 
with  businesses  and  industries  to 
donate  equipment,  personnel,  or  cash 
wUl  not  have  to  use  their  own  funds 
for  the  matching  share.  Private  school 
students  would  be  eligible  for  assists 
ance. 

The  bill  provides  $20  million  a  year 
for  4  years  to  the  National  Science 
Foimdatlon  for  the  establishment  of 
teacher-training  institutes.  These  in- 
stitutes would  provide  more  indepth 
training  for  teachers  than  the  inserv- 
lce training  allowed  in  another  section 
of  the  bill.  Pro];>er  preparation  of 
teachers  is  essential  to  the  success  of  a 
computer  education  program.  These 
institutes  will  offer  teachers  an  oppor- 
tunity to  learn  about  computers  and 
the  best  methods  for  using  them  in 
the  schools. 

Evaluations  of  existing  hardware 
and  software  and  research  and  devel- 
opment on  new  software  and  instruc- 
tional models  will  provide  much  of  the 
underpinning  for  the  new  programs  of 
computer  education.  Title  III  of  this 
bill  authorizes  the  National  Science 
Foundation  and  the  Department  of 
Education  to  provide  assistance  to  or- 
ganizations that  have  expertise  to 
carry  out  this  research. 

The  planning  requirement  in  this 
legislation  is  extremely  important. 
Education  planners  need  to  take  a 
careful  look  at  the  role  of  computers 
in  the  total  curriculum.  They  also 
need  to  consider  such  questions  as 
whether  to  institute  saturation  pro- 
grams at  a  few  schools  or  to  provide 
computers  in  every  classroom  in  a  par- 
ticular grade  throughout  the  district. 
The  bill  does  not  set  a  goal  for  a  spe- 
cific ratio  of  students  to  computers  or 
daily  access  time  per  student. 

Plans  are  to  Include  provisions  for 
teachers,  children,  and  parents  to  use 
computers  after  school  and  during  va- 
cations. This  would  permit  parents 
and  children  to  spend  additional  time 
working  on  the  computers  and  gaining 
familiarity  with  them.  Such  after- 
school  programs  would  be  especially 
helpful  to  those  without  access  to 
computers  at  home.  The  children  who 
do  not  have  computers  at  home  are 
very  likely  also  to  be  attending  schools 
which  are  least  likely  to  have  many 
computers.  In  such  areas,  si>eclal  out- 
reach programs  to  encourage  parental 
participation  may  be  necessary. 

The  funds  from  the  Computer  Edu- 
cation Assistance  Act  of  1985  will  be 
used  in  all  schools,  but  at  least  half 
the  f  imds  wlU  be  targeted  on  schools 
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(1)    identifies    the    computer    hardware, 
computer  software,  and  the  teacher  training 
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wtth  povertj-lerel  ebUdren.  Prtorlty 
•Iw  li  to  be  given  to  aehoolB  with  the 
greateet  need  for  comiraten.  By  eetab- 
Udilnc  the  tanettng  requirement  and 
the  prtaffty  for  underMrred  schools. 
the  bin  atane  to  conoentrmte  its  re- 
■ooreee  hi  a  way  that  beneflte  schools 
Mid  rttiMrfHT  that  are  falling  behind  In 
coaaputer  usage. 

The  giant  funds  can  be  used  for  ac- 
qulsitkm  of  equipment  and  computer 
programs  and  liiaerTice  teacher  train- 
ing. Bach  district  will  decide  the  mix 
of  uses  to  irtiieh  they  wUl  put  their 
funds.  Hals  provides  school  districts 
with  a  great  deal  of  flexibility. 

In  addition,  the  non-Federal  match- 
ing share  can  be  in-kind,  such  as  dona- 
ttooB  of  equipment  or  personnel  serv- 
ices from  private  sources  or  from 
puUle  agencies.  This  provides  addl- 
tioaal  flexibility  and  incentive  for 
local  school  districts  to  involve  the 
business  oommunlty  in  their  planning. 

Mr.  President,  the  program  of  plan- 
ning and  grant  assistsnrf  for  the  pur- 
chase of  equbment,  training,  and  re- 
search authoiiaed  by  this  bill  will  pro- 
vide Federal  seed  money  for  computer 
educatlop  programs.  A  great  deal  of 
flexibility  is  allowed  and  the  result 
should  be  a  better  education  for  all 
children.  This  result  is  important  for 
the  growth  and  success  of  our  children 
and  our  country. 

I  aak  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy 
of  the  UU  be  inserted  in  the  Rxcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RaooBD.  as  follows: 

a  822 

Be  U  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
R^naentaUvet  cf  the  United  Statee  of 
America  in  Conan—  auemUtd.  That  this 
Act  may  be  dted  m  the  "Computer  Educa- 
tSon  AariaUDoe  Act  of  1 WT". 

wtAraoMT  or  Txnroem 

8k.  2.  It  la  the  purpoae  of  thia  Act  to  im- 
prove and  BtTCsigtlie&  oranputer  education 
inatnietlan  in  elementary  and  secondary 
trhoo'r  and  thereby  to  improve  student's 
tHT'*"'"'^  perf ormanoe  in  both  tfichnlfail  and 
other  fleldiby- 

(1)  eneouragtng  orderly  planning  for  the 
use  of  oomputers  and  for  the  application  of 
computen  to  the  instructional  program  of 
elementary  and  aeomdary  schools; 

(2)  eooounslng  the  aoqulsltlon  of  comput- 
er hardware  and  software  for  elementary 
and  seeondary  schools  having  the  greatest 


(3)  Immovement  of  teacher  training  in 
eomimter  education:  and 

(4)  fumlahtnc  t^«^twi<«^i  awsinttTV"  and  in- 
formation wtth  respect  to  the  acquisition  of 
appropriate  oompater  software. 

B^mnnom 

8k.  3.  As  used  in  thla  Act- 

<1)  the  term  "elementary  school"  has  the 
wne  "'•"'♦'Hr  given  that  term  under  section 
lM(aX7)  of  the  Bementary  and  Secondary 
Bdueatton  Act  of  1965; 

(2>  the  tenn  'institution  of  higher  educa- 
tton"  baa  the  same  "i'— "«"g  given  that  term 
under  seetlan  1301(a)  of  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1985; 

(3)  the  term  "local  educational  agency" 
has  the  same  meaning  given  that   term 


undv  section  108(aXlO)  of  the  Elementary 
and  geoondary  Education  Act  of  1986: 

(4)  the  term  "secondary  school"  has  the 
same  meaning  given  that  term  under  section 
198(aX7)  of  the  Elementary  aitd  Secondary 
EduoaUon  Act  of  1965: 

(6)  the  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Secre- 
tary of  Education: 

(6)  the  term  "State"  means  each  of  the 
seveaal  States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  Ouam. 
American  Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands,  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands,  and 
the  If orthem  Mariana  Twlands; 

(7)  the  term  "State  educational  agency" 
has  (be  meaning  given  that  term  under  sec- 
tion 198(aK17)  of  the  Elonentary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  of  1966: 

(8)  the  term  "computer  hardware" 
meaas— 

(A)  a  data  processor  which— 

(1)  has  a  combined  raiulom  access  and  read 
only  memory  of  at  least  64,000  bytes:  and 

(11)  is  or  can  be  connected  with  devices  for 
interaction  with  users  and  for  visual  display; 

(B)  in  connection  with  such  a  data  proces- 
sor (i)  a  display  screen,  (11)  one  or  more  6iak. 
or  tape  drives,  (ill)  peripheral  equipment 
such  as  printers  and  communications  de- 
vices; and  • 

(C)  any  equipment  necessary  for  the  in- 
stallation of  equipment  described  in  sub- 
paragraphs (A)  and  (B);  and 

(9)  the  term  "computer  software"  means 
computer  programs  including  programs  of 
general  M>pUcabllity  and  programs  of  in- 
strudtional  coiuseware  suitable  for  use  in 
the  education  program  of  the  elementary 
and  secondary  schools  within  the  State,  in- 
cludkig  programs  and  program  materials 
necessary  for  the  operation  and  mainte- 
nance of  the  computers. 

TTTtiE  I— ACQUISITION  OP  COMPUTER 

(RESOURCES 
PHOGSAM  AUTHOHIZKD 

Sae.  101.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized, 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this 
title,  to  make  grants  to  States  to  pay  the 
Pederal  share  of  the  costs  of  strengthening 
and  exiianding  computer  education  re- 
sources available  In  the  elementary  and  sec- 
ondly schools  within  the  State. 

(b>  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated $150,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1988  and 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  fiscal 
year  1989  and  for  each  succeeding  fiscal 
year  ending  prior  to  October  1,  1991,  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  title. 

AIXOTHZin  TO  states;  WITHHf  STATE 
ALLOCATIOH 

Sac.  102.  (aXl)  PYom  the  sums  appropri- 
ated under  section  101(b)  for  each  fiscal 
year,  the  Secretary  shall  reserve  2  percent 
for  payments  to  the  Commonwealth  of 
I>uerto  Rico.  Guam.  American  Samoa,  the 
Virgin  Tslands,  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands,  and  the  Northern  Mariana 
Islands,  to  be  allotted  in  accordance  with 
their  respective  needs. 

(2)  From  the  remainder  of  such  simis,  the 
Secretary  shall,  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (b),  allot  to  each  State— 

(A)  an  amoimt  which  bears  the  same  ratio 
to  oae-half  of  such  remainder  as  the  school- 
age  population  of  the  State  bears  to  the 
school-age  population  of  all  States,  plus 

(B)  an  amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio 
to  ene-haU  of  such  remainder  as  the 
amount  the  State  is  eligible  to  receive  under 
subpart  1  of  part  A  of  title  I  of  the  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965 
(as  modified  by  chapter  1  of  the  Education 
Consolidation    and    Improvement    Act    of 


1961)  in  tae  fiscal  year  for  which  the  deter- 
minatlcm  |i  made  bean  to  the  amount  avail- 
able to  all  States  under  such  subpart  1. 
(3)  For  Itie  purpose  of  this  subsection— 

(A)  the  term  "school-age  population" 
means  the  population  aged  5  through  17; 
and 

(B)  the  term  "SUtes"  indudea  the  fifty 
States.  an4  the  District  of  Columbia. 

(b)  For  the  purpose  of  this  section— 

(1)  the  provisionB  of  section  llKaXSXD) 
of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  of  1966,  relatbig  to  the  use  of  the  survey 
of  income  and  education  data,  shall  not 
apply  to  the  allotment  of  funds  under  para- 
graph (2)  of  subsection  (a);  and 

(2)  the  provision  of  the  third  sentence  of 
section  igB(a)  of  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  of  1965,  relating  to 
the  85  percent  bold  harmless,  shall  not 
apply  to  the  allotment  of  funds  under  para- 
graph (2)  of  subsection  (a). 

(c)  The  State  educational  agency  shall  al- 
locate the  allotment  of  the  State  to  local 
educational  agencies  within  the  SUte 
having  an  application  improved  by  the  State 
in  accordance  with  section  105  based  on  the 
factors  dsscribed  in  clause  (3)  of  section 
106(a).  relating  to  the  local  applications. 

KUGIBILITT  FOB  OHAMTS 

Sk.  103.  No  grant  may  be  made  to  a  State 
under  this  title  unless  the  State  educational 
agency,  and  local  educational  agencies 
within  the  State,  carry  out  planning  activi- 
ties designed  to  facilitate  the  use  of  Federal 
financial  gasistance  under  this  title  for  the 
expansion  of  computer  resources  in  the  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools  within  the 
State.  The  planning  activities  shall  in- 
clude— 

(1)  the  goals  for  computer  education  in 
the  schodls  of  such  agency  and  how  the 
goals  relating  to  computer  education  in  each 
subject  relate  to  the  education  objectives  of 
the  local  educational  agency, 

(2)  planned  revisions  in  the  basic  curricula 
of  the  elesaentary  and  secondary  schools  de- 
signed to  Integrate  the  use  of  computers, 

(3)  instructional  priorities  for  the  use  of 
computers, 

(4)  schedules  for  placing  computers  in  the 
elementaisr  and  secondary  schools  of  such 
agency  selected  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  section  106(aX2XB), 

(5)  criteria  for  selecting  computer  hard- 
ware and  software  to  be  acquired  which  are 
designed  to  contribute  to  the  currictilum 
goals, 

(6)  provisions  for  the  security  of  the  com- 
puters. 

(7)  after  school  and  vacation  availability 
of  the  computers  for  use  by  parents  and  stu- 
dents and  teachers  for  instructional  or  edu- 
cational purposes,  and 

(8)  standards  for  the  evaluation  of  the 
computer  education  program  assisted  under 
this  Act.  fcicluding  student  achievement  and 
progress  in  meeting  the  goals  set  forth 
under  classed). 

USES  or  ruiiss 
Sec.  104.  Grants  under  this  title  may  be 
used  for  (he  payment  of  the  Federal  share 
of- 

(1)  the  acquisition  and  leasing  of  comput- 
er hardware  for  use  in  the  education  pro- 
gram in  the  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  in  the  State,  including  services  nec- 
essary for  the  operation,  installation,  and 
maintenance  of  the  computer  hardware; 

(2)  the  conduct  of  teacher  training  pro- 
grams designed  to  improve  the  quality  of  in- 
struction in  computer  education  and  to 
expand  the  use  of  computers  in  the  educa- 


tion program  in  the  elonentary  and  second- 
ary schools  in  the  State,  with  particular  em- 
phasis upon  the  use  of  seminars  and  inserv- 
ice  training  and  the  use  of  specially  trained 
teachers  to  train  other  teachers  tn  the  tar- 
geted schools  of  the  local  educational 
ageitcjr.  and 
(3)  the  acquisition  of  computer  software. 

STATE  AITLICATIOR 

Ssc.  106.  (a)  Each  State  which  desires  to 
receive  grants  under  this  Act,  and  has  com- 
piled with  section  103.  shall  file  an  applica- 
tion with  the  Secretary.  Each  such  applica- 
tion shall— 

(1)  designate  the  State  educational  agency 
as  the  State  agency  responsible  for  the  ad- 
ministration and  supervision  of  programs 
assisted  under  this  Act: 

(2)  provide  assurances  that  the  planning 
activities  required  under  section  103  are 
completed  or  will  be  completed  promptly 
after  filing  an  application  under  this  sec- 
tion, except  that  any  State  may  meet  the  re- 
quirement of  this  clause  if  the  Secretary  de- 
termines that  computer  education  program 
planning  activities  condiictcd  prior  to  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  substantially 
meet  the  requirements  of  section  103; 

(3)  provide  assurances  that  the  State— 

(A)  will  use  grants  under  this  Act  (i)  so  as 
to  supplement  the  level  of  funds  that  would, 
in  the  abMnce  of  such  funds,  be  made  avail- 
able from  non-Federal  sources  for  the  pur- 
pose of  the  program  for  which  assistance  is 
sought;  and  (11)  in  no  case  to  supplant  such 
funds  from  such  non-Federal  sources;  and 

(B)  will  not  commingle  funds  made  avail- 
able under  this  Act  with  State  funds; 

(4)  provide  assurances  that  the  State  will 
not  expend  more  than  5  percent  of  the 
funds  available  to  it  under  this  title  for  ad- 
ministration and  oversight  activities  and  for 
furnishing  services  to  local  educational 
agencies  within  the  State  necessary  for  the 
local  educational  agencies  to  carry  out  their 
responsibilities  under  this  Act; 

(5)  provide  assiirances  that  the  State, 
through  the  State  educational  agency  shall 
furnish  services  to  local  educational  agen- 
cies within  the  State  necessary  for  the  local 
educational  agencies  to  carry  out  their  re- 
sponsibilities under  this  title; 

(6)  provide  assiuvnces  that  the  State  edu- 
cational agency  will  pay  from  non-Federal 
sources  the  non-Federal  share  of  the  cost  to 
the  State  of  the  computer  education  pro- 
gram for  which  assistance  is  sought  under 
this  title,  together  with  an  identification  of 
the  sources  of  the  non-Federal  support; 

(7)  provide  that  the  application  of  each 
local  educational  agency  applying  for  funds 
under  this  title  will  not  be  denied  without 
notice  and  opportunity  for  a  hearing  before 
the  State  educational  agency;  and 

(8)  provide  such  additional  assurances  as 
the  Secretary  deems  necessary  to  assure 
compliance  with  the  requirements  of  this 
Act. 

(bXl)  An  appUcaUon  fUed  by  the  State 
under  subsection  (a)  shall  be  for  a  period 
not  to  exceed  four  fiscal  years  and  may  be 
amended  BT>T^"«iiy  as  may  be  necessary  to 
reflect  changes  without  filing  a  new  applica- 
tion. 

(2)  The  Secretary  shall  not  disapprove  an 
application  submitted  by  the  State  educa- 
tional agency  without  first  affording  notice 
and  opportunity  for  a  hearing. 

LOCAL  AFPLICATIOHS 

Sk.  106.  (a)  A  local  educational  agency 
may  receive  payments  under  this  title  for 
any  fiscal  year  in  which  it  has  on  file  with 
the  State  educational  agency  an  application 
which— 


(1)  identifies  the  computer  hardware, 
computer  software,  and  the  teacher  training 
programs  available  In  the  elementary  and 
secondary  schools  in  the  local  educational 
agency  and  sets  forth  the  uses  for  which  as- 
sistance is  sought  by  the  local  educational 
agency; 

(2)  provide  assurances  that  the  planning 
activities  required  under  section  103  are 
completed  or  will  be  completed  prtnnptly 
after  filing  an  application  under  this  sec- 
tion; 

(3XA)  provides  assurances  that  of  the  pay- 
ments made  to  the  local  educational  agency 
in  each  fiscal  year  at  least  half  of  such 
funds  shall  be  used  to  serve  educationally 
disadvantaged  children  eligible  for  services 
under  title  I  of  the  Elementary  and  Second- 
ary Education  Act  of  1965  (as  modified  by 
the  Education  Consolidation  and  Improve- 
ment Act  of  1981);  and 

(B)  provides  assiuances  that  the  local  edu- 
cational agency  will  provide  the  funds  made 
available  to  the  agency  under  this  title  in 
each  fiscal  year  first  to  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schools  of  such  agency  with  the 
greatest  need  for  computer  hardware,  com- 
puter software,  and  teacher  training; 

(4)  provides  assurances  that  the  local  edu- 
cational agency  will  evaluate  the  computer 
education  program  assisted  under  this  title 
In  sufficient  detail  to  permit  the  State  to 
carry  out  section  103(8); 

(5)  provides  assurances  that  funds  paid 
under  this  title  (A)  will  be  used  to  supple- 
ment the  levels  of  funds  that  would  in  the 
absence  of  such  funds  be  made  available 
from  non-Federal  sources  for  the  purpose  of 
the  program  for  which  assistance  is  sought; 
and  (B)  in  no  case  are  to  supplant  such 
funds  from  non-Federal  sources; 

(6)  provides  assurances  that  the  local  edu- 
cational agency  will  pay  from  non-Federal 
sources  the  non-Federal  share  of  the  cost  of 
the  computer  education  program  for  which 
assistance  is  sought  under  this  title,  togeth- 
er with  an  identification  of  the  sources  of 
the  non-Federal  support; 

(7)  agrees  to  keep  such  records  and  pro- 
vide such  information  to  the  State  educa- 
tional agency  as  reasonably  may  be  required 
for  fiscal  audit  and  program  evaluation  con- 
sistent with  the  responsibilities  of  the  State 
educational  agency  under  this  title; 

(8)  describes  the  programs  and  procedures 
which  the  local  educational  agency  has  de- 
veloped to  ensure  the  participation  of  par- 
ents in  the  establishment  of  its  computer 
hardware  acquisition  program  and  in  the  de- 
velopment and  implementation  of  a  curricu- 
lum for  the  use  of  such  hardware;  and 

(9)  provides  assurances  that  the  agency 
will  comply  with  the  other  provisions  of  this 
Act. 

(b)  One  or  more  local  educational  agencies 
may  Jointly  file  an  application  under  subsec- 
tion (a). 

(cXl)  The  State  educational  agency  may 
approve  applications  submitted  under  sub- 
section (a)  based  upon  the  factors  described 
in  clause  (3)  of  subsection  (a)  and  section 
102(c). 

(2)  An  application  filed  by  a  local  educa- 
tional agency  under  subsection  (a)  shall  be 
for  a  period  not  to  exceed  four  fiscal  years 
and  may  be  amended  annually  as  may  be 
necessary  to  reflect  changes  without  filing  a 
new  application. 

PARTICIPATIOM  or  CRUJWXH  EMSOLLEO  IM 
ParVATE  SCHOOLS 

Sk.  107.  (a)  The  provisions  of  section  557 
of  the  Education  Consolidation  and  Im- 
provement Act  of  1981  shall  apply  to  the  fi- 


nancial assistance  made  available  under  this 
tiUe. 

(b)  Each  private  elementary  and  second- 
ary school  to  which  subsection  (a)  applies 
shall,  to  the  extent  practicable,  furnish  evi- 
dence that  such  school  has  substantially 
compUed  with  the  planning  activlUes  de- 
scribed in  section  103. 

PATMUfTS;  FEDBBAL  SBAXE 

Sk.  108.  (a)  From  the  amount  allotted  to 
each  State  pursuant  to  section  102,  the  Sec- 
retary shall,  in  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act,  pay  to  the  State  an 
amoimt  equal  to  the  Federal  share  of  the 
cost  of  the  program  to  be  asststed  under  this 
Act. 

(bXl)  The  Federal  share  for  each  fiscal 
year  shall  be  75  percent. 

(2)  Non-Federal  contributions  may  be  in 
cash  or  in  kind,  fairly  evaluated.  Including 
plant,  equipment,  and  services. 

TITLE  II— TEACHER  TRAINING 
INSTITUTBS 

RATIONAL  8CIEIICE  POURDATTOR  PBOGBAM 

Sbc.  201.  (a)  From  the  amount  appropri- 
ated pursuant  to  section  203  for  any  fiscal 
year,  the  National  Science  Foundation  shall 
arrange,  through  grants  and  contracts  with 
professional  scientific  or  engineering  organi- 
zations, science  museums,  regional  educa- 
tion centers,  consortia  of  local  educational 
agencies,  intrastate  resource  and  service 
centers,  institutions  of  higher  education  (In- 
cluding community  colleges),  and  private 
nonprofit  educational  organizations  for  the 
development  and  operation  by  such  entitles 
of  short-term  or  regular  session  institutes 
for  study  to  improve  the  quallf icatloits  of  in- 
dividuals who  are  engaged  in  or  preparing  to 
engage  in  the  teaching,  or  supervising  or 
training  of  teachers,  in  the  use  of  computers 
for  education  programs  in  elementary  and 
secondary  schools. 

(b)  In  making  grants  and  contracts  under 
subsection  (a),  the  National  Science  Foun- 
dation shaU  give  special  consideration  to  ap- 
plicants who  will  train  teachers,  or  supervi- 
sors or  trainers  of  teachers,  serving  or  pre- 
paring to  serve  In  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  that  enroll  substantial  numbers  of 
culturally,  economically,  socially,  and  educa- 
tionally disadvantaged  youth  or  in  programs 
for  children  of  limited  English  language 
proficiency. 

STTPERSS 

Sec.  202.  Each  individual  who  attends  an 
institute  operated  under  the  provisions  of 
this  title  shall  be  eligible  (after  application 
therefor)  to  receive  a  stipend  at  the  rate  of 
$275  per  week  for  the  period  of  attendance 
at  such  institute. 

AUTHORIZATIOR  OP  APPaOPRIATIORS 

Sec.  203.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  carry  out  this  title  $30,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  1988  and  for  each  suc- 
ceeding fiscal  year  ending  prior  to  October 
1, 1991. 

TITLE  III— TECHNICAL  ASSISTANCE 
INFORMATION  DISSEMINATION 

PROGHAM  AUTHORIZED 

Sk.  301.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  providing 
advice  and  technical  assistance  to  State  and 
local  educational  agencies  on  the  expendi- 
ture of  funds  under  title  I  of  this  Act  and  on 
the  acquisition  of  suitable  computer  soft- 
ware, the  Secretary  of  Education  and  the 
National  Science  Foundation,  in  accordance 
with  an  interagency  agreement  between  the 
Secretary  and  the  Foundation,  shall— 
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-  (b)  Funds  available  under  a  grant  or  con- 
tract pursuant  to  this  section  may  be  used 
for  the  aoqulsttlon  of  computer  hardware 
and  software. 

(e)  Tbe  Director  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation  shall  reprat  to  the  Congress  an- 
nually on  tbe  results  of  research  and  ezperl- 
mentatton  pal ormed  with  funds  made 
available  under  this  section.  Tbe  Director, 
In  oonjunetlon  with  the  Secretary  of  Educa- 
tion, shall  take  such  steps  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  diaseminate  information  concerning 
such  results  to  local  educational  agencies. 

(d)  There  are  authorised  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  carry  out  this  section  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  lot  tbe  fiscal  year  1988 
and  for  each  snrrfifdlng  fiscal  year  ending 
pilar  to  October  1. 1991.* 

By  Mr.  SFEXn'ER: 

S.  834.  A  biU  to  establish  clearly  a 
Federal  right  of  action  by  aliens  and 
UJS.  dtlBens  against  persons  engaging 
In  torture  or  extrajudicial  killings,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
(m  tbe  Judiciary. 

Toaiuaa  viurms  paoncnoii  act 
•  Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  introducing  the  Torture  Victims 
Protecticni  Act  of  1987  to  clearly  estab- 
lish a  Federal  rig^t  of  action  by  both 
aliens  and  U.S.  dtisens  against  persons 
iwigaging  in  torture  or  extrajudicial 
killing  under  actual  or  apparent  au- 
thority of  any  foreign  nation.  This  leg- 
islation is  identical  to  &  2528  which  I 
introduced  on  June  6, 1986. 

WhUe  virtually  every  nation  now 
condemns   torture   and   extrajudicial 


killfeig  in  principle,  in  practice  more 
than  one-third  of  the  world's  govern- 
ments engage  in.  tolerate,  or  condone 
such  acts.  A  report  issued  by  the 
United  Nations  last  spring  indicates 
that  torture  remains  widespread 
worldwide  and  may  become  "the 
plague  of  the  second  half  of  the  20th 
century." 

These  systematic  and  institutional 
violations  of  human  rights  occur  in 
countries  of  every  political  persuasion 
and  in  every  region  of  the  world.  The 
UJI.  report  involved  33  countries,  in- 
cluding Chile,  South  Africa,  the  Soviet 
Union.  Iran,  El  Salvador,  Guatemala, 
AfghanistJin,  Uganda,  Ecuador,  Hon- 
duras, Indonesia,  and  Comoros,  a 
grovp  of  islands  in  the  Indian  Ocean 
off  Africa.  Although  national  laws 
may  ban  torture,  the  report  said,  "this 
mocal  awakening  has  not  yet  had  tan- 
gible results  for  everybody." 

ISx.  President,  this  bill  is  designed  to 
provide  tangible  results— a  cause  of 
action  for  damages  for  violation  of  the 
law  of  nations  condensiing  torture  and 
extrajudicial  Idlling. 

Because  of  its  longstanding  commit- 
ment to  individual  rights  and  the  rule 
of  law,  the  United  States  has  assumed 
a  special  responsibility  in  promoting 
respect  for  huiman  rights  throughout 
the  world.  We  have  long  recognized 
that  if  international  human  rights  are 
to  be  given  legal  effect,  adhering  na- 
tions must  make  available  domestic 
remedies  and  sanctions  to  address 
abuses  regardless  of  where  they  occAir. 

When  the  U.N.  Convention  Against 
Torture  was  adopted  without  a  dis- 
senting vote  in  the  General  Assembly 
in  December  1984,  Ambassador  Rich- 
ard Schlfter,  former  Alternative  U.S. 
Representative  to  the  U.N.  General 
Assembly,  and  not  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Human  Rights  and  Humanitarian 
Affairs,  stated  that  "•  •  •  the  mere 
setting  of  standards,  as  we  all  know,  is 
not  enough.  There  is  ample  evidence 
of  a  wide  gulf  between  lofty  words  and 
the  unacceptable  practices  which  con- 
tinue unabated  in  many  parts  of  the 
world.  One  of  the  most  flagrant  con- 
tinuing violations  of  himian  rights  is 
torture — a  crude  violation  of  every- 
thing that  we  understand  by  the  word 
'human.'  As  long  as  torture  persists 
further  steps  are  needed  to  translate 
our  words  into  action  to  eliminate  this 
abhorrent  practice." 

Respect  for  human  rights  has  been 
an  integral  part  of  our  foreign  policy 
for  over  a  decade.  In  1974,  Congress 
amended  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
to  require  that  security  assistance  be 
terminated  if  the  receiving  country's 
government  was  engaged  in  human 
rights  violations.  Torture  is  specified 
as  one  of  those  violations.  In  1975  the 
same  act  was  amended  to  include  sec- 
tion 116  which  applied  restrictions  to 
economic  assistance.  Then,  in  1977, 
the  sale  of  agricultural  commodities 
under  section  112  of  the  Agricultiiral 


Trade    Development    and    Assistance 
Act  was  iJso  restricted. 

In  1984.  after  a  series  of  hearings 
before  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  and  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  on  the  phenome- 
non of  tnrture.  Congress  adopted  and 
the  Preddent  signed  a  joint  resolution 
on  torture.  In  reaffirming  the  United 
States  abhorrence  of  the  use  of  tor- 
ture under  any  circumstances,  the  res- 
olution ealls  upon  the  Congress  to  de- 
velop concrete  mechanism  by  which 
the  United  States  can  combat  the  use 
of  torture  throughout  the  world.  Spe- 
cifically, the  joint  resolution  calls  for 
the  "enactment  and  vigorous  imple- 
mentation of  laws  to  reinforce  the 
United  States  policies  with  respect  to 
torture."  Passage  of  the  Torture  Vic- 
tims Protection  Act  would  begin  to  ful- 
fill that  mandate. 

The  bOl  clarifies  and  expands  exist- 
ing law  by  clearly  establishing  a  Fed- 
eral right  of  action  against  violators  of 
human  rights  and  authorizing  suits  by 
both  aliens  and  U.S.  citizens  who  have 
been  victims  of  gross  human  rights 
abuses. 

Significantly,  this  legislation  con- 
tains several  important  limitations. 
Only  persons  acting  "\mder  actual  or 
apparent  state  authority"  would  be 
liable  for  damages;  the  courthouse 
door  would  not  be  opened  wide  to  suits 
based  upon  any  type  of  violent  inter- 
national crime.  In  addition,  the  courts 
could  decline  jurisdiction  over  such 
suits  if  it  were  shown  by  "clear  and 
convincing  evidence"  that  the  claim- 
ant had  not  exhausted  "adequate  and 
available  remedies"  in  the  nation 
where  the  alleged  violations  took 
place.  Thus,  only  a  limited  number  of 
cases  are  likely  to  be  adjudicated 
under  the  proposed  statute  each  year. 
The  legislation,  therefore,  would  have 
a  minimal  effect  on  the  caseload  of 
U.S.  Federal  courts. 

The  definition  of  "torture"  con- 
tained In  the  bill  is  derived  from  the 
widely  recognized  definition  contained 
in  the  U.N.  Convention  Against  Tor- 
ture and  Other  Cruel.  Inhuman  or  De- 
grading Treatment  or  Punishment. 
The  United  States  joined  the  consen- 
sus of  other  nations  from  around  the 
world  in  adopting  this  Convention. 

The  definition  of  "extrajudicial  kill- 
ing" la  specifically  derived  from 
common  article  3  of  the  Geneva  Con- 
ventions of  1949.  Several  international 
instruments  incorporate  the  interna- 
tional consensus  that  the  right  to  life 
may  not  be  breached  by  extrajudicial 
means.  See,  for  example,  American 
Convention  on  Hiunan  Rights,  article 
4;  European  Convention  for  the  Pro- 
tection of  Hiunan  Rights  and  Funda- 
mental Freedoms,  article  2;  Interna- 
tional Covenant  on  Civil  and  Political 
Rights,  article  6. 

While  human  rights  violators  seldom 
present  themselves  to  their  victims 


while  in  the  United  States,  providing 
victims  of  gross  hiunan  rights  abuses 
access  to  the  courts  is  of  both  practical 
and  symbolic  importance.  This  provi- 
sion would  add  a  new  dimension  to 
UJ3.  human  rights  policy  by  serving 
notice  to  individuals  engaged  in 
human  rights  violations  that  the 
United  States  strongly  condenuis  such 
acts  and  wHl  not  shelter  human  rights 
violators  from  being  held  accountable 
in  i4>propriate  proceedings.  The  legis- 
lation also  would  encourage  other  na- 
tions to  develop  and  apply  meaningful 
domestic  remedies,  clearly  the  most  ef- 
fective deterrent  to  continued  human 
rights  abuses.  Finally,  the  proposed 
legislation  provides  individual  victims 
with  the  possibility,  however  remote, 
of  obtaining  some  measure  of  justice. 

The  proposed  legislation  is  based  on 
the  principle  that  human  rights  viola- 
tions are  not  an  abstract  problem 
upon  which  the  United  States  can 
have  little  effect.  This  coimtry  can 
and  should  become  a  model  for  other 
nations  by  extending  practical  reme- 
dies to  victims  of  human  rights  abuses. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
full  text  of  the  bill  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Ricord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcord,  as  follows: 

S.  824 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representative*  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Conoress  assembled, 

SHOBTTITLX 

Sacnoii.  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Torture  Victim  Protection  Act  of  1987". 

LIASnJTT;  LIKITATIOHS  OH  BZHXDIKS 

Sac.  2.  (a)  Every  person  who,  under  actual 
or  apparent  authority  of  any  f  oreisn  nation, 
subjects  any  person  to  torture  or  extrajudi- 
cial killing  shall  be  liable  to  the  party  in- 
jured or  his  or  her  legal  representatives  in  a 
civil  action. 

(b)  The  coiut  shall  decline  to  bear  and  de- 
termine a  claim  under  this  section  If  tbe  de- 
fendant establishes  that  clear  and  convinc- 
ing evidence  exists  that  the  claimant  has 
not  exhausted  adequate  and  available  reme- 
dies in  the  place  in  which  the  conduct  giving 
rise  to  tbe  claim  occurred.  Tbe  court  shaU 
not  infer  the  application  of  any  statute  of 
limitations  or  similar  period  of  limitations 
in  an  action  imder  this  section. 
DimnTioRS 

Sac.  3.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act— 

(1)  the  term  "torture"  shall  include  any 
act  by  which  severe  pain  or  suffering  (other 
than  pain  or  suffering  arising  only  from  or 
inherent  in,  or  incidental  to,  lawful  sanc- 
tions), whether  physical  or  mental,  is  inten- 
tionally inflicted  on  a  person  of  such  pur- 
pose ss  obtaining  from  that  person  or  a 
third  person  information  or  a  confession, 
punishing  that  person  for  an  act  that 
person  or  a  third  person  has  committed  or  is 
suspected  of  having  committed,  or  coercing 
that  person  or  a  third  person,  or  for  any 
reason  based  on  discrimination  of  any  kind: 
and 

(2)  the  term  "extrajudicial  killing"  means 
a  deliberated  killing  without  previous  Judg- 
ment pronounced  by  a  regularly  constituted 
court  affording  all  the  Judicial  guarantees 


which  are  recognised  as  Indispensable  by 
dvillaed  peoples.* 


By  Mr.  DASCHLE: 
S.  826.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  permit  tax- 
payers to  deduct  80  percent  of  State 
and  local  sales  taxes,  income  taxes, 
and  personal  property  taxes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

niTBUIAL  HEVKHUB  CODE  AMXmHfKirrS 

•  Bftr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  introducing  a  bill  that 
would  correct  a  major  inequity  created 
by  last  year's  Tax  Reform  Act. 

By  eliminating  the  deductibility  of 
State  sales  taxes  and  preserving  full 
deductibility  for  income  and  property 
taxes,  the  Tax  Reform  Act  discrimi- 
nated against  States  like  South 
Dakota  that  have  chosen  time  and 
time  again  not  to  impose  a  State 
income  tax. 

It's  time  to  correct  that  inequity, 
and  to  put  all  States  back  on  an  equal 
footing. 

I  wish  I  could  introduce  a  bill  that 
would  restore  full  deductibility  for 
State  sales  taxes,  but  such  a  bill  would 
add  $5  billion  to  the  Federal  deficit.  I 
am  convinced  that  the  best  thing  that 
we,  in  Congress,  can  do  for  South 
Dakota  right  now  is  to  reduce  the  Fed- 
eral deficit.  A  bill  that  adds  $5  billion 
to  that  deficit  would  not  be  as  helpful 
as  one  that  is  revenue  neutral. 

So.  Mr.  President,  the  bill  I  am  in- 
troducing today  would  make  all  State 
and  local  taxes— whether  income  sales, 
or  property— 80  percent  deductible. 

This  change  would  have  two  impor- 
tant consequences  for  South  Dakota. 
First,  it  would  treat  everyone  alike,  re- 
gardless of  which  State  they  live  In.  A 
South  Dakota  citizen  who  pays  $100  in 
sales  taxes  would  be  treated  the  same 
as  a  resident  of  another  State  who 
pays  $100  in  State  income  taxes. 

Second,  It  would  not  add  to  the  Fed- 
eral deficit.  Making  all  State  and  local 
taxes  80  percent  deductible  would  be 
revenue  neutral. 

So,  this  bill  restores  fairness  without 
sacrificing  fiscal  responsibility. 

South  Dakota  is  not  the  only  State 
that  has  been  hurt  by  the  discrimina- 
tion against  States  with  sales  taxes.  I 
urge  all  my  colleagues  who  represent 
those  States  to  Join  me  in  cosponsor- 
ing  this  fair  and  responsible  bill.* 


By  Mi.  PACKWOOD: 
S.  827.  A  bill  to  promote  the  diversi- 
ty and  quality  of  radio  and  television 
programming  by  repealing  the  fairness 
doctrine  and  certain  other  program  re- 
strictions; to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, Science,  and  Transportation. 

rRBZDOlf  OP  KXFRKSSIOIf  ACT 

•  Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  reintroducing  legislation  to 
repeal  the  content  doctrines  imposed 
on  the  electronic  media.  This  bUl  will 
remove  the  statutory  basis  for  the  so- 
called  fairness  doctrine  and  equal  op- 


portimities,    reasonable    access,    and 
lowest  unit  charge  rules. 

I  first  introduced  this  bill  in  198S. 
and  reintroduced  it  in  1985.  Since  I 
last  introduced  this  bill,  the  U.S. 
Coiut  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  held,  in  the  TRAC  decision, 
that  the  fairness  doctrine  is  not  a  stat- 
utory requirement.  The  court  held 
that  the  doctrine  is  merely  an  FCC 
regulatory  policy.  Regardless  of 
whether  the  fairness  doctrine  is  a  stat- 
utory or  regulatory  requirement,  it  is 
an  unjustified  restriction  of  free 
speech. 

Federal  regulation  over  the  content 
of  the  electronic  media  has  been  ra- 
tionalized on  the  ground  that  the 
broadcast  spectrum  is  scarce.  However, 
the  scarcity  rationale  does  not  with- 
stand scrutiny.  When  our  foimders 
amended  the  Constitution  for  the  first 
time  in  1791,  newspm>ers  themselves 
were  scarce.  At  that  time,  there  were 
only  eight  dally  and  a  handful  of 
weekly  newspapers,  all  of  which  were 
highly  partisan.  Yet  all  of  these  out- 
lets were  accorded  fiill  freedom.  Clear- 
ly, scarcity  was  not  a  concern  of  the 
foimders. 

Even  if  the  physical  limitations  of 
the  broadcast  spectrum  could  have 
justified  the  content  regulation  of  the 
electronic  media  at  one  time,  circum- 
stances have  changed.  The  avenues  of 
public  communication  have  burgeoned 
since  the  FCC  adopted  the  fairness 
doctrine  in  1949.  In  addition  to  the 
AM  radio  that  was  available  then,  we 
now  have  FM  radio,  television,  cable 
TV,  and  other  developing  satellite  and 
electronic  information  services.  In  con- 
trast to  the  strong  growth  in  the 
number  of  electronic  outlets,  the 
number  of  newspapers  has  dwindled  in 
recent  years.  Yet  we  accord  newspa- 
pers full  first  amendment  protection, 
and  Impose  content  controls  on  the 
more  diverse  electronic  media. 

Finally,  it  seems  to  me  that  all  re- 
soiut;es  are  ultimately  scarce,  includ- 
ing newsprint,  paper,  and  the  other  re- 
sources that  go  into  the  production  of 
newspapers.  As  the  court  said  in 
TRAC: 

Not  everyone  who  wishes  to  publish  a 
newspaper,  or  even  a  pamphlet,  may  do  so. 
Since  scarcity  is  a  universal  fact,  it  can 
hardly  explain  regulation  tn  one  context 
and  not  another. 

Perh^M  because  of  the  weaknesses 
of  the  scarcity  rationale,  another  Justi- 
fication for  the  content  regulation  of 
electronic  media  has  gained  popularity 
lately.  This  justification  is  that  be- 
cause broadcasting  is  so  effective,  so 
immediate,  so  widely  available,  the 
Government  must  step  in  and  control 
it.  Surely  the  founders  did  not  intend 
to  protect  only  communication  that  is 
not  effective,  not  immediate,  not 
widely  available.  It  seems  inconceiv- 
able to  me  that  the  first  amendment 
accords    less    protection    to    certain 
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foraw  of  meech  simply  because  they 
are  fery  effective.  That  stands  the 


tor  from  Maine  [Mr.  Mitchxll].  and 
the  Senator  from  Lousiana  [Mr.  jomr- 
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al   education   programs   designed   to 
strengthen  competitiveness  of  Amerl- 
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of  ipeech  simply  becauae  they 
very  effective.  That  stands  the 
fbst  ameDdinent  oo  its  head. 

Ttut  eontent  regulation  of  hroadcast- 
Inc  is  an  unfounded,  unconstitutional 
abridcment  of  free  q;»eech.  Repeal  is 
justtfled  on  that  ground  alone.  But  my 
ooDcems  about  the  fairness  doctrine 
and  other  content  regulation  of  the 
elect!  onic  media  are  not  simply  aca- 
demic oooslderatlons.  Content  regula- 
tion has  very  real  and  serious  conse- 
guenoes.  It  ehlDs  the  tree  exchange  of 
Ideas.  In  January  and  February  1984, 
the  tymnmrnn^.  Ocmmlttee  held  3  dajrs 
of  heartaigs  on  the  PCCs  content  con- 
trols. During  those  hearings,  small. 
local  broadcasters  ref  wred  to  the  f  air- 
nes  doctrine  as  the  "feamess  doc- 
trine" because  of  the  ease  with  which 
it  is  used  to  harass  and  intimidate 
tbem  to  baA  away  from  the  coverage 
of  diftleult  issues. 

When  I  first  introduced  this  bill  in 
1961,  I  a^nowledged  that  its  enact- 
ment would  not  come  easily.  However, 
it  is  a  Just  cause.  It  is  time  to  remove 
the  ■*if<*i—  of  content  regulation 
from  broadcasters  and  return  to  the 
vlalfln  of  our  founders. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
RnoBD  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
RaooBD,  as  follows: 

a827 

Be  it  enaetad  by  the  Senate  and  Route  of 

JtepmratetfvM  q^  the   United  State*   of 

America  to  Oonorett  aaaembled.  That  this 

Act  may  be  dted  u  the  "Freedom  of  E^x- 

1  Act  of  1967". 


2.  The  purpose  of  this  Act  is  to 
extend  to  the  electronic  media  the  full  pro- 
tectlcp  of  the  fint  amendment  guarantees 
td  tree  speech  and  tree  preas. 

»■*"■■"»■■■  TO  TBI  COimninCATIOHS  ACT  OP 
ltS4 

Sac.  3.  The  Communications  Act  of  1034 
(47  UJB.C.  151  et  aeq.)  Is  amended— 
(1)  In  lectton  312(a),  by- 

(A)  inaertins  "or"  at  the  end  of  paragraph 

(5): 

(B)  striking  ";  or"  at  the  end  of  paragraph 
(6)  and  Insertlnc  in  lieu  thereof  a  period: 
and 

(C)  striking  paragraph  (7); 

(3)  by  repealing  sectltm  315;  and 

(3)  by  nrnmMwtg  sectlon  326  to  read  as  fol- 

lOWK 

"Sac.  320.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shaU  be 
eoostrued  to  give  the  Commiasion  the  power 


"(1)  censor  any  oranmunlcatlon:  or 
"(2)  promulgate  any  regulation  or  fix  any 
eonditkin  which  shall  Interfere  with  the 
rltfit  of  free  speech,  including  any  require- 
ment  of  an  opportunity  to  be  afforded  for 
the  laeaentation  of  any  view  on  an  issue.".* 


ADDITIONAL  C08P0NS0RS 

S.S 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Btrd.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  California 
[Mr.  Orahstoii],  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kkkrt],  the  Sena- 


tor from  Blaine  [Mr.  MitchkliJ,  and 
the  Senator  from  Lousiana  [Mr.  Johh- 
STOg]  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  2, 
a  bOl  to  amend  the  Federal  Election 
Campaign  Act  of  1971  to  provide  for  a 
voluntary  sjrstem  of  spending  limits 
and  parUal  public  financing  of  Senate 
general  election  campaigns,  to  limit 
contributions  by  multicandidate  politi- 
cal committees,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

S.  88 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dahforth,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
HAncnr]  was  added  as  a  oosponsor  of 
S.  58.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1986  to  make  the  credit 
for  increasing  research  activities  per- 
manent and  to  Increase  the  amount  of 
such  credit. 

S.  187 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  BCklcheb,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr. 
MiTCHKLL]  was  added  as  a  coeponsor  of 
S.  187,  a  bill  to  provide  for  the  protec- 
tion of  Native  American  rights  for  the 
remains  of  their  dead  and  sacred  arti- 
facts, and  for  the  creation  of  Native 
American  cultural  museums. 
s.  as  8 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  D'Amato,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Shslbt]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor  of  S.  225.  a  bill  to  amend  title  II  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  protect  the 
benefit  levels  of  individuals  becoming 
eligible  for  benefits  In  or  after  1979  by 
eliminating  the  disparity  (resulting 
from  changes  made  In  1977  In  the  ben- 
efit computation  formula)  between 
those  levels  and  the  benefit  levels  of 
pesons  who  become  eligible  for  bene- 
fits before  1979. 

s.  32a 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Sahbahes,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
MnEKOwsKi]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  322,  a  bill  to  authorize  the  Alpha 
Phi  Fraternity  to  establish  a  memorial 
to  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Colimibia. 

S.  333 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Chiles,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
SncoR]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
333.  a  bill  for  the  relief  of  Anne  Brus- 
selmans. 

S.  338 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Prtoh,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  BoscHwrrz],  the  Senator  from 
Callfomla  [Mr.  Csanston],  and  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Stmms]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  338,  a  bill  to 
allow  homeowners  to  deduct  the  full 
amoimt  of  prepaid  Interest  paid  In 
connection  with  the  refinancing  of 
their  principal  residence  for  the  tax- 
able year  In  which  paid. 

S.  406 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pkll,  the  name 
of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Mat- 
sunaga]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
406.  a  bill  to  provide  additional  Feder- 


al education  programs  designed  to 
strengthen  competitiveness  of  Ameri- 
can induBtry.  and  for  other  purposes. 

8.  488 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hdum,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Chslcs],  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Holunos],  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Rnou],  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Sar- 
Foaol,  the  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Shblbt],  and  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi IMt.  CocHRAH]  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  455,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  re- 
store inoome  averaging  for  farmers,  to 
restore  the  investment  tax  credit  and 
accelerated  cost  recovery  for  property 
used  in  the  trade  or  business  of  farm- 
ing, and  for  other  purposes. 

8.  814 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kehitedt,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  Hatfield],  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi [Mr.  CocHRAH],  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Laxttehberg], 
and  the  Senator  from  Washington 
[Mr.  EvAiTs]  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  S.  514,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Job 
Training  Act  to  establish  an  incentive 
bonus  for  the  successful  placement  of 
certain  employable  dependent  individ- 
uals, to  provide  targeting  of  assistance 
from  certain  carryover  funds  for  such 
individuals,  and  for  other  piuposes. 

8.  833 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Helms,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
[Mr.  Wasxof]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  523.  a  bill  to  amend  title  39, 
United  States  Code,  to  extend  to  cer- 
tain officers  and  employees  of  the 
Postal  $ervi(%  the  same  pr(x:edural 
and  appeal  rights  with  resi>ect  to  cer- 
tain ad^rse  personnel  actions  as  are 
afforded  to  Federal  employees  under 
title  5,  United  States  Code. 

8.  680 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kerry,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Harkih)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  550,  a  bill  to  promote  safety  by 
amending  chapter  4  of  title  23,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  a  uniform 
system  for  handicapiied  parking. 

S.  886 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Durhtberger. 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota [Mr.  BoscHwiTz]  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  585,  a  bill  to  provide 
relief  to  State  and  local  government 
from  Federal  regulations. 

S.  886 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Daitforth.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Lev  111]  was  added  as  a  cxwponsor 
of  S.  591,  a  bill  to  promote  expansion 
of  Intentational  trade  in  telecommuni- 
cations equipment  and  services,  and 
for  other  piu-poses. 

S.  804 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Prtor.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
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Snocs],  the  Senator  from  Montana 
[Mr.  MsLCHn],  the  Senator  from  BCls- 
sissippi  [Mr.  CocHRAM],  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Idaho  [Mr.  McClure]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  604,  a  bill  to 
promote  and  protect  taxpayer  rights, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

8.  688 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cocbslks,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
[Mrs.  KAasEBAPM]  and  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  [Bir.  DeCohcihi]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  696,  a  bill  to 
provide  that  full-time  magistrates  and 
bankruptcy  Judges  receive  a  salary 
equal  to  92  percent  of  the  salary  paid 
to  Judges  of  the  district  courts  of  the 
United  States. 

B.  708 

At  the  request  of  Mr  Proxmirx,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
[Bftr.  Lsaht]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  708,  a  bill  to  require  annual  ap- 
propriations of  funds  to  support 
timber  management  and  resource  con- 
servation on  the  Tongass  National 
Forest. 

B.  718 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pryor,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  DsCOHcnn]  and  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  [Mr.  Sykms]  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  719,  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986  to 
provide  that  certain  minimum  tax  and 
accounting  rules  (added  by  the  Tax 
Reform  Act  of  1986)  applicable  to  in- 
stallment obligations  shall  not  apply 
to  obligations  arising  from  sales  of 
property  by  nondealers. 

8.  733 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Danforth,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
[Mr.  Wallop]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  723,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  Act.  1936  to  exempt 
shipment  of  all  agricultural  commod- 
ities and  products  thereof  from  cargo 
preference  requirements. 

8.  763 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Domenici,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  Ndwh],  the  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see [Mr.  Gore],  and  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  Hatfield]  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  763,  a  bill  to  amend 
title  ynr  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act  to  establish  a  block  grant  to  States 
for  services  for  homeless  individuals 
who  have  serious  mental  illnesses. 

S.  764 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mxtrkowski, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama [Mr.  Shelby],  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Dixoh],  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Helms],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Bosch- 
witz],  and  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  Specter]  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  764.  a  bill  to  deny  funds 
for  projects  using  products  or  services 
of  foreign  countries  that  deny  fair 
market  opportunities. 


S.TSO 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Reid,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  Borer]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  780,  a  bill  to  amend  the  enforce- 
ment provisions  of  the  Federal  E3ec- 
tlon  (Campaign  Act  of  1971. 

8.  808 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Byrd,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
lUx.  Durerberger],  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  [Mr.  DsCoRcnn],  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pell],  and 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Irouyz] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  809,  a 
blU  to  provide  urgently  needed  assist- 
ance to  protect  and  improve  the  lives 
and  safety  of  the  homeless. 

S.  810 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Byrd,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [BCr.  Pell]  and  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Irouye]  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  810.  a  bill  to  au- 
thorize housing  assistance  for  home- 
less individuals  and  families. 

S.  811 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Byrd,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Rhcxle 
Island  [Mr.  Pell]  and  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Irouye]  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  811,  a  bill  to  pro- 
vide health  services,  mental  health 
services,  and  Job  training  for  homeless 
individuals  and  education  for  homeless 
children. 

S.  813 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Byrd,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  Pell],  and  the  Senator 
from  HawaU  [Mr.  Irouye]  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  812,  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1977  to  provide 
urgent  relief  to  improve  the  nutrition 
of  the  homeless,  and  for  other  pur- 


S.  813 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Byrd,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Rhcxle 
Island  [Mr.  Pell],  and  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Irouye]  were  added 
as  cosiransors  of  S.  813,  a  bill  to  pro- 
vide urgently  needed  assistance  to  pro- 
tect and  improve  the  lives  and  safety 
of  the  homeless. 

8KHATX  jonrr  rksoldtioii  bs 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  Grassley,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Dexor]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  55,  a  Joint  res- 
olution designating  the  week  of  May 
10,  1987,  through  May  16.  1987.  as 
"National  Osteoporosis  Prevention 
Week  of  1987." 

SKRAR  JOIHT  RaSOLTTTIOM  64 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Chiles,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Dixor]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  64,  a  Joint  res- 
olution to  designate  May  1987  as 
"Older  Americans  Month." 


8KRATS  JOniT  BEBOLXTTIOII  86 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Burdick,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
DixoR]  was  added  as  a  co^onsor  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  66,  a  Joint  res- 
olution to  designate  the  week  of  No- 
vember 22  through  November  28, 1987, 
as  "National  Family  Week." 

SEHATX  JOniT  HBOLUnOR  89 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Oarr,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
IMr.  Proxmire]  was  added  as  a  oo- 
sponsor of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  89, 
a  Joint  resolution  to  authorize  and  re- 
quest the  President  to  issue  a  procla- 
mation designating  April  26,  through 
May  2,  1987  as  "National  Organ  and 
Tissue  Donor  Awareness  WeelL" 

8KIIATK  COHCURBXirT  KXSOLUTIOR  13 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Keiry,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylva- 
nia [Mr.  Heirz]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 13,  a  concurrent  resolution  to  ex- 
press the  sense  of  Congress  regarding 
efficient  and  (x>mpasslonate  manage- 
ment of  the  Social  Security  Disability 
Insurance  [SSDI]  I*rogram. 

SENATE  CONCUBBERT  KX80LUTI0H  30 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Gore,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
DixoR]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  20,  a 
concurrent  resolution  to  express  the 
sense  of  Congress  that  funding  for  the 
Vocational  Education  Program  should 
not  be  eliminated. 

SENATE  CONCUBRBTT  RESOLXmON  31 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Darforth,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Kwnmw 
[Mrs.  Kassebaum]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 21,  a  concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  In  op- 
position to  the  proposal  by  the  Euro- 
pean Community  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  tax  on  vegetable  and  marine 
fats  and  oils  and  urging  the  President 
to  take  strong  and  Immediate  coimter- 
measures  should  such  a  tax  be  imple- 
mented to  the  detriment  of  United 
States  exports  of  oilseeds  and  products 
and  inconsistently  with  the  European 
Community's  obligation  under  the 
General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and 
Trade. 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TION 37— RECOGNIZING  THE 
CONTRIBUTIONS  OF  FATHER 
TERRY  ATTRIDGE 

Mr.  D'AMATO  submitted  the  follow- 
ing concurrent  resolution;  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Hviman  Resources: 

S.  Con.  Res.  37 

Whereas  the  Office  of  Substance  Abuse 
Ministry  in  New  York  State  and  its  action 
component.  DARE  (Drug,  Alcohol.  Reha- 
bilitation and  Education  program)  were 
formed  In  October  1980  and  charged  with 
the  responsibility  of  coordinating,  planning 
and  directing  the  multlfaoeted  programs  of 
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The  city  of  Colorado  Springs  has  do- 
nated land  for  the  memorial  and  sur- 
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of  Hflw  Tofk  in  tU  non-aec- 
naliHt  aleotMd  and  otber 
■Dd  thli  oCOm  Itaa  nrred  m  a 
to  mttnm  Vbim  iwtintwl  and  intema- 


tte  ttweuUw  DInetor,  Fftther 
THiy  Attrtdae.  took  tlM  mandate  and  eaUb- 
Mihad  D4B»  (Dnn.  Atoobal.  Befaahnitatton 
and  ^^^~T**—  pracnm)  aa  an  actkm 
pnjaat  with  adult  and  youth  oomponenta 
to  the  atfUMtlan  of  Ttdunteen  in 
and  eaily  tntenren- 


nttgf. 


DAUB  fawotTea  the  total  oommu- 
_  youttM  UMl  adulta,  ehuidiea, 
poMlB  and  noo-pubUc  aehoola, 
aeivkje  organlaationa, 
and  local  cham- 


for  the  peat  aeren  yean  DARE 
hM  tnlnad  over  10.000  youtha  and  adulta 
who  have  faiatod  more  than  T.TS  million 
hoon.  an  of  whldi  haa  beoi  ac- 
mdw  the  direction  of  Father 
Attridge  and  U  resianal  ooordinatora  cover- 
inc  10  Mew  Tofk  eonntiea,  providing  models 
tt  DARB  in  uzt»n.  aubuilian  and  rural  oom- 


DARB  haa  beoooie  a  widely  re- 
1  aonroe  of  edneattan.  prevention  and 
liT^*~i.  ■ponaorlng  among 
other  fugiama  "Ifatural  High"  events 
which  are  a  part  of  the  many  anti-drug  pro- 
1  toy  the  regional  offices; 
DARB  haa  effectively  uaed  the 
,  raiUo  and  print  media  in  its  effort 
Xfi  alert,  organin  »»«>  inform  local  communi- 
tlea; 

Wberaaa  DARB  has  produced  quality  edu- 
-r^*"— *  natariala  aepaltlve  to  various  ethnic 
groopa,  indodlng  an  outitanding  quarterly 
newsletter,  an  award-winning  national  mag- 
Mlne,  DARB,  and  a  book  entltted.  "A  Call  to 
Actkn:  Tooth.  Alcohol,  and  Other  Drugs.  A 
OoBuaontty  Approa^  Education.  Preven- 
ttaa  and  Intcrventlan":  and 

Whersaa  DARB  has  functioned  along  with 
vartooB  rdiglooa  denominations  as  a  con- 
soltant  In  the  field  of  alcohol  and  drug 
ahose  for  the  pohllc  and  private  sectors: 
Hbw,  therefore,  be  It 

Jtesolved  by  the  Senate  (the  Hoiue  ofRep- 
rttemtaHveM  eomemrring).  That  the  Congress 
"■""t"*—  and  homna  Father  Terry  At- 
tridge  and  the  DARE  program  for  the  con- 
tinuing eontrlbutions  they  have  made  both 
..»M«f  iiy  noi  internationally  in  the  fight 
agalnat  aloohid  and  other  drug  abuse,  espe- 
cially throuite  education,  prevention  and 
the  organlaatlan  of  local  communities. 

•  Hr.  lyAMATO.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  submit  a  concurrent  resolu- 
tion recognising  and  honoring  Father 
Terry  Attridge  and  the  DARE  Pro- 
gram for  their  dedication  to  drug-  and 
aloohol-abuae  prevention. 

Drug  Aloolufl  Rehabilitation  Educa- 
ti<m  [DARE]  is  a  nonsectarian,  com- 
munity-baaed program  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  Office  of  Substances 
Abuse  BCtnistry  of  the  Archdiocese  of 
New  Yack.  DARE  grew  out  of  Ter- 
rence  Cardinal  Cooke's  deep  concern 
with  the  erinpUng  effects  of  drugs  and 
alcohol  on  this  Nation's  most  precious 
reaource:  our  young.  Formed  in  1980, 
DARB  has  attained  national  and  Inter- 
"***"""'  standing.  It  has  been  replicat- 
ed in  10  Statea,  and  in  England.  Ire- 
land. Germany,  and  Malta.  In  1984, 
DARE     received     the     Presidential 


Award  in  recognition  of  its  achieve- 
ments. 

DARE  has  12  regional  offices  and  3 
youfch-volxmteer  offices  throughout 
the  10-co\mty  area  encompassing  the 
New  York  Archdiocese  region.  The 
trained  volunteers  mobilize  communi- 
ty action  against  illicit  sales  of  drugs 
and  alcohol,  establish  parent-  and 
youfch-support  groups,  organize  com- 
mualty  events  such  as  hotlines,  and 
develop  positive,  alternative  programs 
with  community  involvement  and  com- 
mitment. 

DARE  has  trained  over  30,000  young 
people  and  adults  who,  in  turn,  have 
woiked  more  than  7.75  million  volun- 
teer hoiirs.  It  has  made  over  12,000  re- 
fermls  for  rehabilitation  and  treat- 
meat.  Charged  with  the  reqwnsibillty 
of  ooordinating  and  directing  this  pro- 
gram. Father  Terry  Attridge  has  spent 
tirdess  hours  building  DARE  into  a 
widely  respected  commtmity  program. 

DARE  sponsors  antidrug  fairs,  such 
as  Drug  Liberation  Day  which  was 
hel4  on  August  3.  1986.  to  provide  In- 
formation and  referrals  to  the  people 
of  Manhattan.  It  also  publishes  a  peri- 
odical that  focuses  on  a  different  drug- 
related  topic  in  each  Issue.  One  issue, 
for  example,  entitled  "Cocaine's 
Choap  Seduction,"  explored  the  many 
prcrislems  created  by  the  cocaine  epi- 
deoglc. 

DARE  has  proven  effective  in  devel- 
oping a  national  and  international 
drug-awareness  campaign.  It  is  com- 
battaig  the  scourge  of  youthful  drug 
and  alcohol  abuse  by  harnessing  the 
energies  of  the  community.  It  is  built 
upon  a  network  of  volunteers  who  are 
part  of  the  fabric  of  their  community. 
DARE  is  saving  the  lives  of  countless 
young  people  so  in  need  of  our  sup- 
port. Project  DARE  is  challenging  all 
the  members  of  its  community  to 
reach  out  and  restore  someone  in 
need. 

R>r  all  these  reasons,  it  deserves  our 
recognition  and  gratitude,  and  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  give  this  resolution 
their  full  support.* 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TION 38— RECOONIZINO  THE 
INTERNATIONAL  ASSOCIATION 
QF  FIREFIGHTERS  AND  THE 
NATIONAL  FALLEN  FIREPIGHT- 
ESl  MEMORIAL 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  WntTH)  submitted  the  following 
concurrent  resolution;  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration: 

S.  CoH.  Res.  38 

Whereas  firefighters  have  dedicated  their 
lives  to  protecting  communities: 

Whereas  the  working  environment  of  fire- 
fighters entails  hazards  beyond  the  normal 
limits  of  other  occupations,  including  expo- 
sure to  unknown  toxic  elements; 

Whereas  nearly  1,300  firefighters  have 
died  in  the  line  of  duty  since  1977; 


Whereas  the  Colorado  Sprlnga,  Colorado, 
affiliate  «f  the  International  Association  of 
Fire  Fighters  is  building  a  permanent  me- 
morial in  recognition  of  firefighters  who 
have  glvcgi  the  ultimate  sacrifice  while  per- 
forming ttielr  duties; 

Whereas  the  Colorado  Springs  Fire  Fight- 
ers Association  has  commissioned  sculptor 
Oary  Coulter  to  produce  a  "Heroic  Bronze" 
entitled  "Somewhere  Everday"  to  perma- 
nently commemorate  fallen  firefighters; 

Whereas  firefighters  from  around  the 
country  are  raising  funds  to  pay  for  the 
statue; 

Whereas  the  dty  of  Colorado  Springs  has 
(kaiated  the  land  for  the  stotue  and  sur- 
rounding plaaa  and  will  provide  perpetual 
care  and  maintenance  of  the  memorial 
grounda; 

Whereas  the  statue  has  been  unanimously 
approved  by  the  Arts  in  Public  Places  Com- 
mission; 

Whereas  the  FaUen  Fire  Fighter  Memori- 
al is  centrally  located  to  give  firefighters 
from  all  aver  the  country  an  opportunity  to 
visit  the  gnemorlal;  and 

Whereas  the  International  Association  of 
Fire  Fighters  adopted  a  resolution  at  their 
1986  convention  endorsing  the  Fallen  Fire 
Fighter  Memorial  in  Colorado  Springs,  Col- 
orado, as  the  National  FaUen  Fire  Fighter 
Memorial  of  the  International  Association 
of  Fire  Fighters:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Reeolvad  by  the  Senate  (the  Houae  of  Rep- 
TteenUMVea  concurring),  That  the  Congress 
recognizcB  the  Fallen  Fire  Fighters  Memori- 
al in  Colorado  Springs,  Colorado,  as  the 
International  Association  of  Fire  Fighters 
National  Fallen  Fire  Fighter  Memorial. 

•  Mr.  ARMSTRONG,  Mr.  President, 
my  colleague.  Senator  Wikth  and  I 
are  today  introducing  legislation  to 
recognise  the  International  Associa- 
tion of  Fire  Fighters  National  Fallen 
Fire  Fighter  Memorial.  This  legisla- 
tion represents  the  culmination  of  out- 
standlnt  efforts  begun  by  the  Colora- 
do Springs  Fire  Fighters  Association, 
and  endorsed  formally  last  year  by  the 
membens  of  the  International  Associa- 
tion of  Fire  Fighters,  to  dedicate  a  me- 
morial for  the  firefighters  who  have 
given  their  lives  in  order  to  protect  the 
lives  and  property  of  their  fellow  citi- 
zens. 

Congressional  recognition  of  the  me- 
morial will  bestow  much  deserved 
praise  to  the  highly  dedicated  fire- 
fighters* whose  motto  is  "We  Fight  for 
Life."  With  nearly  1.200  firefighters 
lives  claimed  since  1977  alone,  it  is  no 
wonder  firefighting  is  considered  the 
No.  1  hazardous  occupation.  The 
modem  firefighter,  though,  is  not  Just 
fighting  fire,  but  must  also  respond  to 
hazardous  material  accidents  and  a  va- 
riety of  medical  emergencies  and 
rescue  operations.  A  memorial  for 
fallen  firefighters  will  remind  fire- 
fighters and  citizens  forever  of  the 
sacrifices  made  by  firefighters  in  every 
community  throughout  the  Nation. 

The  If  gislation  recognizes  the  Fallen 
Fire  Fighters  Memorial  as  the  Nation- 
al Fallen  Fire  Fighter  Memorial  of  the 
International  Association  of  Fire 
Fighters.  No  administration  or  cost  to 
the  Federal  Government  Is  entailed. 


The  city  of  Colorado  Springs  has  do- 
nated land  for  the  memorial  and  sur- 
rounding plaza  and  will  also  assume 
the  care  and  utility  cost  of  the  plaza. 
The  memorial  plaza  will  be  paid  for  by 
foundation  grants,  and  the  architec- 
t\ii9l  and  design  work  of  the  plaza  has 
been  donated. 

Fire  fighters  from  around  the  coun- 
try will  pay  for  the  statue  and  have 
been  active  donating  money,  conduct- 
ing community  projects,  and  organiz- 
ing other  f undralsing  events  to  pay  for 
the  statue.  Mr.  Oary  Coulter  won  the 
competition  to  sculpt  the  statue  and 
entitled  It  "Somewhere  Everyday."  He 
has  completed  the  mold  and  the  statue 
is  currently  being  put  in  bronze.  The 
firefighters  are  planning  to  have  the 
statue  in  place  this  October  during 
"National  Fire  Prevention  Week." 

When  completed,  the  Colorado 
Springs  firefighters  intend  to  illumi- 
nate the  memorial  and  fly  thn  Ameri- 
can flag  at  aU  times.  Upon  notification 
by  the  International  Association  of 
Fire  Fighters  of  a  firefighter's  death, 
the  American  flag  will  be  flown  at  half 
mast,  and  an  honor  guard  has  been 
formed  for  such  occassions.  The  flag 
flown  at  half  mast  will  be  presented  to 
the  widow  or  other  close  relative  of 
the  fallen  firefighter. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  endorse  this 
legislation  to  commend  not  only  the 
private  initiative  of  the  firefighters  to 
dedicate  a  memorial  to  their  fallen 
brethren,  but,  most  importantly,  the 
firefighters  who  have  sacrificed  their 
lives  in  the  performance  of  their 
duties.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a 
copy  of  a  resolution  adopted  by  the 
International  Association  of  Fire 
Fighters  be  printed  in  the  Recohd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RxcoRD,  as  follows: 

RESOLtmoN  No.  109 

Whereas,  the  International  Association  of 
Fire  Fighters  have  experienced  the  death  of 
several  hundred  Brother  and  Sister  Fire 
Pighters  since  becoming  organized  February 
23th  1918.  and 

Whereas,  since  1977  there  have  been  1,189 
reported  Fire  Fighter  deaths  in  the  line  of 
duty  (NEPA  Annual  Report,  1985),  and 

Whereas,  the  Professional  Fire  Fighters 
had  dedicated  their  lives  to  protecting  com- 
munltles  and  fighting  their  foe  .  .  .  FIRE, 
and 

Whereas,  the  Professional  Fire  Fighters 
working  environment  requires  performing 
their  duty  well  beyond  the  normal  limits  of 
other  occupations,  and 

Whereas,  the  Professional  Fire  F^hters 
occupation  demands  being  exposed  to  un- 
known toxic  environments  while  engaged  in 
their  occtipations,  and 

Whereas,  the  Professional  Fire  Fighters 
work  is  recognized  as  one  of  the  most  haz- 
ardous professions  in  America,  and 

Whereas,  Local  5,  lAFF,  desires  to  esteb- 
lish  a  permanent  memorial  in  recognition  of 
the  Brothers  and  Sisters  who  have  given  the 
ultimate  sacrifice  while  performing  their  oc- 
cupational responsibilities  above  and 
beyond  their  call  to  duty,  and 


Whereas,  Local  5  has  commiasioned  sculp- 
tor Oary  Coulter  to  produce  a  "Heroic 
Bronze"  entitled  "Scnaewhere  Everyday"  to 
permanently  recognise  these  Brothers  and 
Sisters,  and 

Whereas,  land  has  been  donated  by  the 
City  of  Colorado  Springs.  Colorado,  by  thelr 
Paik  and  Recreation  Department,  and 

Whereas,  the  City  of  Colorado  Springs 
through  City  Council  action  has  endorsed 
this  project,  and 

Whereas,  the  Arts  in  Public  Places  Com- 
mission (a  Presidential  Commission),  has 
unanimously  approved  the  statue  "Some- 
where Everyday,"  and 

Whereas,  the  Governor  of  the  State  of 
Colorado  has  endorsed  this  project,  and 

Whereas,  the  Executive  Board  of  the 
lAFF  has  endorsed  the  efforts  of  Local  S, 
lAFF,  in  their  actions  of  building  this 
Fallen  Fire  Fighter  Memorial  and  Plaza, 
and 

Whereas,  the  United  States  Department 
of  the  Interior  has  researched  and  conclud- 
ed that  "There  are  no  existing  dedicated 
National  Fallen  Fire  Fighter  Memorials," 
and 

Whereas,  there  is  before  the  United 
States  House  of  Representatives  and  Senate 
bills  to  impart  "National  Status"  on  the 
FaUen  Fire  Fighter  Memorial,  and 

Whereas,  the  "Fallen  Fire  Fighter  Memo- 
rial" will  be  built  centrally  within  the 
United  States  of  America  allowing  for  all 
Fire  Fighters  traveling  east  or  west  an  op- 
portunity to  visit,  therefore,  be  it 

Rezolved,  that  the  assembled  delegates  at 
the  1985  Convention  in  Las  Vegas  Nevada, 
endorse  the  Fallen  Fire  Fighter  Memorial 
and  Plaza,  and,  be  It  further 

Resolved,  that  the  Fallen  Fire  Fighter  Me- 
morial and  Plaza  be  built  in  Colorado 
Springs,  Colorado  on  land  donated  by  the 
City  of  Colorado  Springs  with  perpetual 
care  and  maintenance  provided  by  the  City 
of  Colorado  Springs,  and,  be  if  further 

Reaolved,  that,  the  assembled  delegates 
and  the  lAFF  Executive  Board  actively  en- 
courage all  locals  of  the  lAFF  to  support 
the  United  States  Congressional  Bills 
through  contact  of  their  Congressmen  to 
effect  "National  Status"  on  this  Memorial.* 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  173— RE- 
LATING TO  VACANCIES  ON 
'I'HK  STAFF  OF  THE  LATE  SEN- 
ATOR EDWARD  ZORINSKY 

Mr.  BYRD  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
FoHD)  submitted  the  following  resolu- 
tion; which  was  considered  and  agreed 
to: 

S.  Res.  173 
Resolved,  That  subsection  (a)  of  the  first 
section  of  Senate  Resolution  458,  98th  Con- 
gress (agreed  to  October  4, 1984)  is  amended 
by- 
CD  inserting  "(1)"  after  "(a)":  and 
(2)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(2)  If  an  employee  of  a  Senator  contin- 
ued on  the  Senate  payroll  pursuant  to  para- 
graph (1)  resigns  or  is  terminated  during 
the  period  required  to  complete  the  closing 
of  the  office  of  such  Senator,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate  may  r^lace  such  employee  by 
^pointing  another  individuaL  Any  individ- 
ual ^pointed  as  a  replacement  under  the 
authority  of  the  preceding  sentence  shall  be 
subject  to  the  same  terms  of  employment, 
except  for  salary,  as  the  emplojree  such  indi- 
vidual replaces.". 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  174— CON- 
DEMNING THE  SOVIET-CUHAN 
BUILDUP  IN  ANGOLA 

Bir.  DeCONCINI  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing resolution;  which  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions: 

S.  Res.  174 

Whereas  the  people  of  Angola  have  suf- 
fered under  colonial  domination  for  centur- 
ies; 

Whereas  the  Portuguese  promise  of  inde- 
pendence and  free  elections  for  Angola  em- 
bodied in  the  Alvor  Accord  of  1976  was  nul- 
lified when  the  Marxist  Popular  Movement 
for  the  Liberation  of  Angola  (hereafter  in 
this  resolution  referred  to  as  the  "MPLA") 
illegally  and  mUltarily  seised  power  with  the 
support  of  Soviet  and  Cuban  troops: 

Whereas  that  Marxist  regime  has  contin- 
ually denied  the  most  basic  human  rights  to 
the  people  of  Angola  since  1975  culminating 
in  one  of  the  worst  human  rights  records  re- 
ported by  the  Department  of  SUte,  as  de- 
scribed in  the  report  entitled  "Cotmtry  Re- 
ports on  Human  Rights  Practices  for  1986"; 

Whereas  the  Marxist  regime  in  Angola 
has  allowed  the  coimtry  of  Angola  to 
become  a  Soviet  base  for  aggression  and 
subversion  in  southern  Africa,  including  the 
expansion  of  a  Soviet  naval  port,  the  pres- 
ence of  35,000  Cuban  troops,  and  the  influx 
of  $4,000,000,000  in  Soviet  weaponry: 

Whereas  the  naval  port  facilities  in 
Angola  pose  serious  potential  threats  to 
United  Stetes  naval  Interests  in  the  Atlantic 
and  around  the  Cape  of  Oood  Hope; 

Whereas  the  Soviets  and  Cubans  have  en- 
gaged In  the  most  blatant  foreign  interven- 
tion in  post-colonial  history  of  Africa,  and 
the  MPLA  is  hostage  to  these  foreign  forces 
as  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  the  MPLA  had 
the  worst  anti-United  States  voting  record 
in  the  United  Nations  last  year. 

Whereas  the  MPLA  government  of  Angola 
in  1986  obtained  90  percent  of  its  foreign  ex- 
change from  the  extraction  and  production 
of  oil  with  the  assistance  of  American  com- 
panies; 

Whereas  most  Angola's  oil  is  extracted  in 
C^binda  Province,  where  65  percent  of  it  Is 
extracted  by  an  American  oil  company: 

Whereas  United  States  business  interests 
are  in  direct  conflict  with  overall  United 
States  foreign  policy  and  national  security 
objectives  in  aiding  the  MPLA  government; 

Whereas  the  United  States  currently  re- 
fuses to  recognize  the  Marxist  government 
of  the  MPLA; 

Whereas  representatives  of  the  Oovem- 
ment  of  Portugal's  three  main  political  par- 
ties have  recently  visited  the  liberated  terri- 
tory and  will  soon  announce  a  commission 
to  promote  national  reconciliation  in 
Angola; 

Whereas  the  United  States  has  an  obliga- 
tion to  encourage  peace,  freedom,  and  de- 
mocracy and  to  condemn  tyranny  where  it 
may  exist;  and 

Whereas  the  growing  intensity  of  war,  the 
mounting  suffering  of  the  Angolan  people, 
the  growing  presence  of  communist  forces 
in  Angola,  and  the  failure  of  the  BCFLA  to 
respond  to  diplomatic  initiatives  gives  new 
urgency  to  efforts  to  reach  a  peaceful  settle- 
ment: Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  it  U  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that  the  United  Stetes.  so  long  as 
Soviet  and  Cuban  military  forces  occupy 
Angola,  should  encourage  peace  and  nation- 
al reconciliation  in  Angola  through  a  negoti- 
ated settlement  to  the  eleven-year  military 
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the  HwMtwy  of  tree  tad 
outtlnad  tat  the  1975  Alror 


to 


(1)  oonMnaeil  multOatana  inlttattree  de- 
Sovlflt  and  Cuben  wltb- 
I  peaceful  eettlenient 
>  to  the  people  ol  Angola;  and 

\  tOatU  by  the  Praident  and 
of  State  to  oomrejr  to  the 
that  ooottanied  military 
ttwIM-np  and  pfeeenen  In  Angola  directly 
htaMtan  future  poilttTe  relatlonahlpa  with 
the  Aaeriean  people  and  the  United  Statea 


the 


S.  TlM  nnnetr  hereby  requests  the 
to  nee  hie  ipeeial  authorities 
the  Biport  Admlnletiation  Act  to 
Uoflk  UBtted  Statea  liiieliiii  traneactloDs 
whldi  eonfUet  with  United  States  security 
itai  Angola. 

a.  It  is  farther  the  sense  of  the 

I  that  the  Seeretary  of  State  should- 

(1)  reriew  the  Uhtted  Statea  policy  with 

to  the  Uhlted  States  refusal  to  rec- 

the  Ifandat  lIFIiA  Koremment,  the 

;  human  ritfits  reeord  of  the  ICPLA 

;  (as  reported  by  the  Department 

of  State),  and  the  wwst  19W  voting  record 

BUimuitlug  united  States  Interests  in  the 

UhttadMUIaaKand 

(S)  pr^are  and  trananlt  to  the  Congress  a 
report  '<i»it»im»w,f  the  findings  of  the  review 
required  by  paragraph  (1).  together  with  a 
detennlnatlon  as  to  whether  it  is  in  the 
united  States  Intereat  to  continue  under  the 
contnt  trade  and  buclness  policy  with  re- 
spect to  Angola. 

8k.  4.  The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  shall 
tnnanit  a  copy  of  this  resolution  to  the 
Frerident  and  the  Seeretary  of  State. 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED 


NATIONAL  POW  RECOGNITION 
DAY 


CRANSTON  (AND  MURKOWSKI) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  42 

Mr.  BYRD  (for  Mr.  Crahstoh  and 
Mr.  MniKOWSKi)  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Joint  resolution  {SJ.  Res. 
47)  to  dfn1gngt,f  "NaUonal  POW  Rec- 
ognition Dm;y":  as  follows: 

On  page  a,  line  3  of  the  resolved  clause 
Insert  the  word  "Fanner"  beftne  POW. 


HOMELESS  ASSISTANCE 


DOMENICI  AMENDMENT  NO.  43 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 
Mr.  DOMENICI  submitted  an 
amendment  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  him  to  the  bill  (S.  809)  to  provide 
urgently  needed  assistance  to  protect 
and  improve  the  lives  and  safety  of 
the  tuHneless;  as  follows: 

Strike  out  section  531  of  the  bill  and 
ineert  In  lieu  thereof  the  f oUowing: 

SK.  en.  BOBGINCT  MBfTAL  HKALTH  SERVICES 

roa  HOMiLns  nfonrnHiALS  having 
SBKMB  MDfrAL  nxmsa 
(a)  Title  ZIZ  of  the  Public  Health  Service 

Act  is  "»— ««i»ii  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 

the  fidlowlng  new  part: 


"Rut  D— Snvica  roa  Hoiouss  Mbhtallt 
III  Imbivtduals  Block  Qbaiit 

"AUTHOUZATIOir  OT  APPBOFaXATXOaS 


1931.  (a)  To  carry  out  this  part, 
there  are  authorised  to  be  appropriated 
$M,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1M7,  $200,000,000 

for  flacal  year  1088.  $306,000,000  for  fiscal 
year  1989,  $310,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1900, 
$315,000,000  for  flacal  year  1991.  and 
$3t0,000,000  for  fiscal  year  199X 

•\b)  Of  the  total  amount  appropriated  to 
cany  out  this  part  for  any  fiscal  year,  not 
more  than  3  percent  shall  be  available  to 
ca*ry  out  section  1937(a). 

"ALLOTMKRTS 

"Gmc.  193X  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  aUot 
the  total  amount  available  for  allotment 
imder  this  section  for  a  fiscal  year  (after  the 
appllcaUon  of  secUon  1931(b))  to  SUtee, 
metropolitan  dtles,  and  urban  counties  so 
that  the  percentage  of  such  total  available 
amount  that  Is  allotted  to  any  State,  metro- 
politan dty,  or  urban  county  for  such  fiscal 
year  is  equal  to  the  percentage  of  the  total 
amount  available  for  grants  under  section 
lOf  of  the  Housing  and  (immunity  Devel- 
opment Act  of  1974  for  the  fiscal  year  prior 
to  such  fiscal  year  that  is  allocated  to  such 
State,  metropolitan  dty.  or  urban  county. 

'HbXD  Notwithstanding  subsection  (a), 
the  total  of  the  allotments  under  this  sec- 
tion to  a  State  and  all  metropolitan  dtles 
and  urban  counties  in  such  State  for  any 
flacal  year  shall  not  be  less  than  one-quarter 
of  one  percent  of  the  amoimt  available  for 
allotments  under  this  section  for  such  fiscal 
year. 

"(3)  If,  imder  the  allocation  provisions  vp- 
pUcable  to  this  part  pursuant  to  subsection 
(aX  any  metropolitan  dty  or  urban  county 
would  receive  an  allotment  of  less  than 
$1$0,000  for  any  fiscal  year,  such  amoxmt 
shall  instead  be  reallocated  in  accordance 
with  subsection  (c). 

"(c)  If  the  total  amount  of  funds  appropri- 
ated under  section  1931  for  a  fiscal  year  and 
available  for  allotment  under  this  section 
for  such  fiscal  year  is  not  otherwise  allotted 
to  States,  metropolitan  dtles.  and  urban 
coantles  because— 

"(1)  one  or  more  States,  metropolitan 
dtles.  or  lu-ban  counties  have  not  submitted 
an  application  or  description  of  activities  in 
aceordance  with  section  1936  for  such  fiscal 
year; 

"(2)  one  or  more  States,  metropolitan 
dtles,  or  urban  counties  have  notified  the 
Secretary  that  they  do  not  intend  to  use  the 
fuO  amount  of  their  allotment; 

"(3)  some  allotments  of  States,  metropoll- 
taa  dtles.  or  urban  counties  are  offset  or 
repaid  under  section  1917(bK3)  (as  such  sec- 
tioo  applies  to  this  part  pursuant  to  section 
19t6(e));  or 

"(4)  amounts  become  available  under  sub- 
seetion  (bX2), 

the  amount  not  allotted  shall  be  allotted 
among  each  of  the  remaining  States,  metro- 
politan dtles,  and  urban  counties  in  propor- 
tion to  the  amoimt  otherwise  allotted  to 
such  States,  metropolitan  dtles,  and  urban 
coantles  for  such  fiscal  year  without  regard 
to  this  subsection. 

"RDXBAL  SHARK 

"Sac.  1933.  The  Federal  share  of  all  activi- 
ties in  a  State,  metropolitan  dty,  or  urban 
connty  supported  by  an  allotment  to  such 
State,  metropolitan  dty.  or  urban  county 
under  section  1932  for  a  fiscal  year  shall  be 
75  percent  of  the  aggregate  necessary  costs 
of  all  such  activities,  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary.  A  State,  metropolitan  dty,  or 
urban  county  shall  pay  at  least  15  percent 


of  such  costs  In  cash,  and  the  remainder  of 
such  costs  shall  be  paid  by  such  State,  met- 
ropolitan dty,  or  urban  county  through  in- 
klnd  coQtrlbutkms. 

•^4 


UMSB  sLLonmin 
"Sac  1934.  (a)  For  each  fiscal  year,  the 
Seeretaay  shall  make  payments,  as  provided 
by  section  8503(a)  of  Utte  31,  United  Statea 
Code,  to  each  State,  metropolitan  dty,  or 
urban  county  from  its  allotment  under  sec- 
tion 1913  from  amounts  appropriated  for 
that  flBOBl  year. 

"(b)  Any  amotmt  paid  to  a  State,  metro- 
politan dty,  at  urban  county  for  a  fiscal 
year  and  remaining  unobligated  at  the  end 
of  such  year  shaU  renudn  available  for  the 
next  flaad  year  to  such  State,  metropolitan 
dty,  or  urban  county  for  the  purposes  for 
which  it  was  made. 

"USK  or  ALumoirrs 

"Sk.  1935.  (aXl)  Except  as  provided  in 
subsection  (b),  amounts  paid  to  a  SUte, 
metnvoUtan  dty,  or  urban  county  under 
section  1934  shall  be  used  by  such  State, 
metropOUtan  dty,  or  urban  cotmty  to  carry 
out  comprehensive  emergency  projects  for 
eligible  Individuals.  Such  projects  shall  in- 
dude  each  of  the  following  activities: 

"(A)  The  provision  of  outreach  services  to 
eligible  individuals  in  nontradltlonal  set- 
tings, sach  as  shelters,  streets,  transitional 
housing  sites,  and  drop-in  centers  for  home- 
less individuals.  Such  services  shall  indude 
crisis  iatervention  services,  needs  assess- 
ment services,  and  referral  to  providers  of 
services  for  eligible  individuals. 

"(B)  The  provision  of  treatment  and  reha- 
bllltatlaii  services  to  eligible  individuals,  In- 
dudlng  diagnostic  services,  psychiatric  eval- 
uation, medical  services,  the  provision  of 
phannaeeuticals.  substance  abuse  treatment 
and  reliabllltatlon.  individual  and  group 
counselkig,  family  therapy,  and  psychoso- 
cial rehabilitation  services. 

"(C)  Tbe  provision  of  training  to  individ- 
uals who  provide  services  to  eligible  individ- 
uals, in<fludlng  individuals  who  work  in  shel- 
ters, mental  health  clinics,  hospital  emer- 
gency raonis.  transitional  housing  sites,  and 
indlvldtaUs  who  provide  case  management 
and  outreach  services,  in  order  to  enable 
such  individuals  to— 

"(1)  l(lentlfy  and  serve  the  mental  health 
and  support  needs  of  eligible  individuals; 

"(U)  refer  eligible  individuals  to  available 
servicesSand 

"(ill)  eoordinate  the  provision  of  services 
to  eliglUe  individuals. 

"(D)  The  provision  of  case  management 
services  to  eligible  individuals. 

"(E)  The  provision  of  transitional  housing 
for  eligible  individuals. 

"(2)  Mot  more  than  50  percent  of  the  total 
amount  paid  to  a  State,  metropolitan  dty, 
or  urban  county  for  a  fiscal  year  may  be 
used  by  such  State,  dty,  or  coimty  for  such 
fiscal  year  to  carry  out  paragn«>h  (2KE). 

"(bKl)  A  Stote,  metropolitan  dty.  or 
urt>an  county  may  use  amounts  paid  to  such 
State,  dty,  or  county  under  this  part  to  con- 
duct coaiprehensive  emergency  projects  for 
eligible  individuals  required  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  through  contracts  with  qualified 
providers  of  mental  health  services. 

"(3)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  a 
qualified  provider  of  mental  health  serv- 
ices— 

"(A)  Is  a  public  or  non-profit  private 
entity; 

"(B)  agrees  to  conduct,  or  arrange  for  the 
conduct  of,  each  of  the  activities  described 
in  subsection  (aXl); 


"(C)  If  eligible  to  receive  payments  under 
the  State  plan  approved  under  title  ZIZ  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  for  aervloes  provided 
to  eligible  individuals  that  are  covered 
under  the  State  plan,  agrees  to  seek  relm- 
bunement  for  such  servioes  under  the  plan 
to  the  extent  permitted  under  the  plan; 

"(D)  agrees  to  establish  such  procedures 
for  fiscal  control  and  fund  accounting  as 
may  be  necessary  to  oisure  proper  disburse- 
ment and  accounting  with  respect  to  the 
contract; 

"(E)  agrees  to  establish  a  continuing  pro- 
gram of  quality  assurance  with  respect  to 
the  activities  conducted  under  the  contract; 
and 

"(F)  agrees  to  submit  annual  reports  to 
such  State,  dty,  or  county  that  describe  the 
utilization  and  costs  of  activities  provided 
under  the  contract  and  such  other  informa- 
tion as  such  State,  dty,  or  county  may  re- 
quire. 

"(3)  In  entering  into  contracts  under  this 
subsection,  a  State,  metropolitan  dty,  or 
urban  county  shall  give  preference  to  quali- 
fied providers  of  mental  health  services  who 
are  experienced  in  the  treatment  of  mental 
illness  in  homeless  individuals. 

"(4)  Under  a  contract  with  a  State,  metro- 
politan dty,  or  urban  county  under  this  sub- 
section, a  qualified  provider  of  mental 
health  services  may  enter  into  subcontracts 
with— 

"(A)  self-help  organisations  that  are  es- 
tablished and  managed  by  current  and 
former  redplents  of  mental  health  services, 
primarily  to  provide  the  services  described 
<n  subparagraphs  (A)  and  (D)  of  subsection 
(aXl);and 

"(B)  eligible  systems  designated  under 
title  I  of  the  Protection  and  Advocacy  for 
Mentally  Dl  Individuals  Act  of  1988  in  order 
to  provide  advocacy  services  to  individuals 
who  have  serious  mental  illnesses  and  who 
are  not  eligible  for  such  services  under  such 
Act. 

"(c)  A  State,  metropolitan  dty,  or  urban 
county  may  not  use  amounts  paid  to  it 
under  section  1934  to— 

"(1)  provide  inpatient  services; 

"(2)  make  cash  payments  to  intended  re- 
dplents of  services; 

"(3)  purchase  or  improve  land,  purchase, 
construct,  or  permanently  improve  (other 
than  minor  remodeling)  any  building  or 
other  facility,  or  purchase  major  medical 
equipment,  except  to  provide  transitional 
housing  under  subsection  (aXlXE);  or 

"(4)  satisfy  any  requirement  for  the  ex- 
penditure of  non-Federal  funds  as  a  condi- 
tion for  the  receipt  of  Federal  funds. 
The  Secretary  may  waive  the  limitation  con- 
tained in  paragraph  (3)  upon  the  request  of 
a  State,  metropolitan  dty,  or  urban  county 
if  the  Secretaiy  finds  that  there  are  ex- 
traordinary circumstances  to  Justify  the 
waiver  and  that  granting  the  waiver  will 
assist  in  carrjring  out  this  part. 

"(d)  Not  more  than  2  percent  of  the  total 
amount  paid  to  a  State,  metropolitan  dty, 
or  urban  county  under  section  1934  for  a 
fiscal  year  may  be  used  for  administering 
the  fimds  made  available  under  section 
1934.  The  State,  metropolitan  dty,  or  urban 
county  shsdl  pay  from  non-Federal  sources 
the  remaining  costs  of  administering  such 
funds. 

"APPLICATIOH  AMD  mSCRIPTIOS  OP  AUTIVITUS; 
KIQUntnfBITS 

"Sac.  1938.  (aXl)  In  order  to  receive  an  al- 
lotmmt  for  a  fiscal  year  under  section  1933, 
a  State,  metropolitan  dty,  or  urban  county 
shall  submit  an  application  to  the  Secre- 


tary. Each  such  application  shall  be  in  such 
form  as  the  Secretary  shall  require,  azul— 

"(A)  in  the  case  of  an  application  by  a 
State,  shall  be  submitted  with  the  applica- 
tion required  by  section  1916(a)  or  at  such 
other  time  as  the  Secretary  shall  require; 
and 

"(B)  in  the  case  of  an  application  by  a 
metropolitan  dty  or  an  urban  county,  shall 
be  submitted  at  such  time  as  the  Secretary 
shall  require. 

"(2)  Each  application  required  under  para- 
graph (1)  for  an  allotment  under  section 
1933  for  a  fiscal  year  shall  contain  assur- 
ances that  the  State,  metropolitan  dty,  or 
urban  county  will  meet  the  requirements  of 
subsection  (b). 

"(b)  As  part  of  the  annual  m>pllcatlon  re- 
quired by  subsection  (a)  for  an  allotment  for 
any  fiscal  year,  the  chief  executive  officer 
of  each  State,  metropolitan  dty,  or  urban 
county  shall— 

"(1)  certify  that  the  State,  metropolitan 
dty,  or  urttan  county  agrees  to  use  the 
funds  allotted  to  it  under  section  1932  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  requirements  of  this  part; 

"(2)  certify  that  the  services  to  be  provid- 
ed to  eligible  individuals  under  this  part 
have  been  considered  in  the  preparation  of, 
and  are  consistent  with,  the  State  compre- 
hensive mental  health  services  plan  re- 
quired under  subpart  2  of  part  B; 

"(3)  certify  that  the  State,  metropolitan 
dty,  or  urban  county  will  coordinate  the 
provision  of  services  for  eligible  individuals 
with  funds  provided  under  this  part  with— 

"(A)  activities  conducted  to  provide  serv- 
ices for  eligible  individuals  by— 

"(i)  community  mental  health  centers; 

"(il)  State,  dty,  county,  or  local  providers 
of  mental  health  services;  and 

"(ill)  psychosocial  rehabilitation  centers; 

"(B)  services  provided  under  section  1921; 
and 

"(C)  case  management  services  provided 
to  eligible  individuals  under  section  1915(g) 
of  the  Social  Security  Act;  and 

"(4)  certify  that  the  State,  metropolitan 
dty,  or  urban  county  agrees  that  Federal 
funds  made  available  imder  section  1034  for 
any  period  will  be  so  used  as  to  supplement 
and  increase  the  level  of  State,  dty,  county, 
local,  and  other  non-Federal  funds  that 
would  in  the  absence  of  such  Federal  funds 
be  made  available  for  the  programs  and  ac- 
tivities for  which  funds  are  provided  under 
that  section  and  will  in  no  event  supplant 
such  State,  dty,  county,  local,  and  other 
non-Federal  funds. 

"(c)  The  chief  executive  officer  of  a  State, 
metropolitan  city,  or  urban  county  shall,  as 
part  of  the  application  required  by  subsec- 
tion (a)  for  any  fiscal  year,  also  prepare  and 
furnish  the  Secretary  (in  accordance  with 
such  form  as  the  Secretary  shall  provide) 
with  a  description  of  the  intended  use  of  the 
payments  the  State,  metropolitan  city,  or 
urban  county  will  receive  under  section  1934 
for  the  fiscal  year  for  which  the  application 
is  submitted,  induding  infonnation  on  the 
programs  and  activities  to  be  supported  and 
services  to  be  provided.  The  description 
shall  be  made  public  within  the  State,  met- 
ropolitan dty,  or  urban  county  in  such 
manner  as  to  facilitate  comment  from  any 
person  (induding  any  Federal  or  other 
public  agency)  during  development  of  the 
description  and  after  its  transmittal.  The 
description  shall  be  revised  (consistent  with 
this  section)  throughout  the  year  as  may  be 
necessary  to  reflect  substantial  changes  in 
the  programs  and  activities  sssisted  by  the 
State,  metropolitan  dty,  or  urban  county 
under  this  part,  and  any  revision  shall  be 


subject  to  the  requirements  of  the  pi«ced- 
ing  sentence. 

"(d)  Except  where  inconsistent  with  the 
provisions  of  this  part,  the  provlstons  of  sec- 
Uon 1914(b),  secUon  1917(a),  paragraphs  (1) 
through  (5)  of  section  1917(b),  and  sectlais 
1918,  1919,  and  1930  shall  apply  to  pay- 
ments made  to  a  State,  metropolitan  dty,  or 
urban  county  under  this  part  In  the  same 
manner  as  such  provisions  apply  to  pay- 
ments made  to  a  State  under  part  B  of  this 
UUe. 

"ADimnsTaATioR 

"Sk.  1037.  (a)  Not  more  than  2  percent  of 
the  amount  appropriated  tmder  section  1931 
for  a  fiscal  year  may  be  used  by  the  Secre- 
tary to  pay  the  costs  of  administering  this 
part. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  shall  consult  with  the 
Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urtjan  Develop- 
ment in  promulgating  regulations  and 
guidelines  to  carry  out  section  1936(aXlXE). 

"COORDIMATIOH 

"Ssc.  1938.  The  Secretary  shall  take  such 
action  as  may  be  necessary  to  facilitate  the 
coordination  of  activities  conducted  under 
this  part  and  the  exchange  of  infonnation 
to  assist  in  the  conduct  of  such  activities. 

"DEFTHTTIORS 

"Sbc.  1039.  For  purixxes  of  this  part: 

"(1)  The  term  'case  management  services' 
means  services  which  will  assist  an  eligible 
individual  in  gaining  access  to  mental 
health  services,  health  care  services,  social 
services,  income  support  servioes.  housing, 
and  other  services.  Such  term  includes,  with 
respect  to  an  eligible  individual— 

"(A)  with  the  partldpation  of  the  eligible 
Individual,  the  development  and  review 
every  3  months  of  a  plan  of  care  for  such  in- 
dividual; 

"(B)  tbe  coordination  of  mental  health 
services.  Including  crisis  intervention  serv- 
ices, medical  services,  the  provision  of  train- 
ing in  daily  living  activities,  and  the  conduct 
of  foUow-througb  activities  to  insure  that 
necessary  services  are  received; 

"(C)  the  coordination  of,  and  the  provi- 
sion of  assistance  in  obtaining,  mental 
health  services,  transportation  services,  re- 
habilitation services.  Job  training,  housing, 
and  other  support  services; 

"(D)  the  provision  of  assistance  in  obtain- 
ing income  support  services,  such  as  Federal 
disability  benefits,  aid  to  families  with  de- 
pendent children,  food  stamps,  and  State  as- 
sistance; and 

"(E)  consultation  with,  and  the  provision 
of  assistance  to.  families  of  eligible  individ- 
uals. 

"(2)  The  term  'eligible  individual'  means  a 
homeless  individual  who  has  a  serious 
mental  illness.  Such  term  Indudes— 

"(A)  an  individual  who  is  placed  in  transi- 
tional housing  under  this  part;  and 

"(B)  an  individual  who  is  placed  In  perma- 
nent housing  under  this  part  for  a  peri(xl 
beginning  on  the  date  on  which  such  place- 
ment is  made  and  ending  9  months  after 
such  date. 

"(3)  The  term  'homeless  individual'  means 
an  individual— 

"(A)  Is  a  lower  income  individual  (as  such 
term  is  defined  in  section  3(b)  of  the  United 
SUtes  Housing  Act  of  1937); 

"(B)  who  lives  or  sleeps  without  shelter, 
or  lives  or  sleeps  in  a  shelter  or  mission  for 
homeless  individuals;  and 

"(C)  who  has  no  fixed  or  permanent  ad- 
dress. 

"(4)  The  term  'metropolitan  dty'  has  the 
same  meaning  as  in  section  102  of  the  Hous- 
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"iVi  The  term  'urban  county'  baa  tbe 
aane  "»— »«fa«g  aa  In  aeetlao  103  of  the  Houa- 
li^  ud  oommunlty  Devekvment  Act  of 

(bXl)  Seetloo  SOMfXS)  of  such  Act  is 


(A)  by  atifklnc  out  "$24,000,000"  and  In- 
aerthw  tai  Ilea  thereof  "$M.000,000";  and 

(B)  by  addtnc  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowlnt  new  aentance:  "Of  the  amounts  ap- 
propriated under  the  preceding  sentence  for 
flacal  year  1868.  $4,000,000  shall  be  available 
for  panta  for  piojecta  tat  servicea  for  home- 
leaa  dmmlcally  mentally  ill  individuals.". 

(3)  Section  804  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
addtaig  at  the  ad  thereof  the  following  new 


"(1X1)  The  Secretary,  through  the  Direc- 
tor, ahan  provide  training  and  technical  as- 
alatanoe  to  Statea.  metropolitan  cities,  and 
urban  oountiea  In  carrying  out  part  D  of 
title  ZIX. 

"(3)  Tht  Secretary,  through  the  Director. 
abaU  eonduet,  or  arrange  for  tbe  conduct  of, 
acttvttiea  to  illMiimlnsir  information  con- 
oemlnc  reaeareh  and  treatment  relating  to 
aerloua  mental  IBnfSHi,  in  order  to  assist 
States,  metropolitan  dties,  and  urban  coun- 
tiea  in  carrying  out  part  D  of  tlUe  ZIX. 

"(3)  The  Secretary,  through  the  Director, 
abaU  conduct,  or  arrange  for  the  conduct  of, 
evaluations  of  services  provided  and  actlvl- 
tiea  nn^'f*'^  under  part  D  of  title  XTX. 

"(4)  Within  3  years  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  subaectkm.  the  Secretary. 
through  the  Director,  shall  prepare  and 
transmit  to  the  Congress  a  report  on  evalua- 
tlona  conducted  under  paragraph  (3). 

"(B)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
tenna  'State',  "metrwolltan  dty',  and  'urban 
county*  have  the  meaning  given  to  such 
tenna  by  section  1939. 

"(6)  TO  carry  out  this  subsection,  there 
are  authorlaed  to  be  appropriated  $8,000,000 
for  flacal  year  1968  and  each  of  the  four  suc- 
eeedtng  flacal  yeara.". 

(c)  Section  3(f)  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "and  16S3(1>,"  and  inserting  in 
Ueu  thereof  "1633(1).  and  1939(6)". 


HEALTH  SERVICES  AND  JOB 
TRAININO  FOR  HOMELESS  IN- 
DIVn^UALS 


DOMENICI  AMENDMENT  NO.  44 
(Ordered  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  lAbor  and  Human  Resources.) 

Mr.  DOMEanCI  submitted  an 
amendment  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  him  to  the  bm  (&  811)  to  provide 
health  aervtoes,  mental  health  serv- 


ic«8,  and  Job  training  for  homeless  in- 
dividuals and  education  for  homeless 
cbildren;  as  follows: 

Strike  out  section   121   of  the  bill  and 
inaert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
sac  111.  nmcKNCY  MDrrAL  hkaltb  sebvicbs 

rOE  HOMKLCSS  INDIVIDDALB  HAVING 
SKBIOUS  MBNTAL  ILUIBS8. 

(a)  TiUe  xrx  of  the  PubUc  Health  Service 
Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  part: 

"IVrt  D— Skbvicbs  Fob  Homklxss  MawxALLT 
III  Iiidtviduals  Block  Qkakt 

"AUTHOaiUTIOH  OP  ATFaorRIATIOIfS 

"Sic  1931.  (a)  To  carry  out  this  part, 
there  are  authorised  to  be  appropriated 
$86,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1987,  $200,000,000 
for  fiscal  year  1988,  $305,000,000  for  fiscal 
year  1989,  $210,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1990, 
$216,000,000  for  flacal  year  1991,  and 
$230,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1093. 

"(b)  Of  the  total  amount  appropriated  to 
carry  out  this  part  for  any  fiscal  year,  not 
more  than  2  percent  shall  be  available  to 
carry  out  section  1937(a). 

"ALLOTMKirrS 

"Sac.  1932.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  allot 
the  total  amount  available  for  allotment 
under  this  section  for  a  flacal  year  (after  the 
application  of  section  1031(b))  to  States, 
metropolitan  cities,  and  urban  counties  so 
that  the  percentage  of  such  total  available 
amount  that  Is  allotted  to  any  State,  metro- 
politan city,  or  urban  county  for  such  fiscal 
year  is  equal  to  tbe  percentage  of  the  total 
amount  available  for  grants  under  section 
106  of  the  Housing  and  Community  Devel- 
opment Act  of  1974  for  the  fiscal  year  prior 
to  such  flacal  year  that  is  allocated  to  such 
State,  metropolitan  city,  or  urban  county. 

"(bKl)  Notwithstanding  subsection  (a), 
the  total  of  the  allotments  under  this  sec- 
tion to  a  State  and  all  metropolitan  cities 
and  urban  coiuities  in  such  State  for  any 
flacal  year  shall  not  be  less  than  one-quarter 
of  one  percent  of  the  amount  available  for 
allotments  under  this  section  for  such  fiscal 
year. 

"(2)  If,  under  the  allocation  provisions  sp- 
pUcable  to  this  part  pursuant  to  subsection 
(a),  any  metropolitan  city  or  urban  county 
would  receive  an  allotment  of  less  than 
$100,000  for  any  fiscal  year,  such  amount 
shall  Instead  be  reallocated  in  accordance 
with  subsection  (c). 

"(c)  If  the  total  amount  of  funds  appropri- 
ated under  section  1031  for  a  fiscal  year  and 
available  for  allotment  under  this  section 
for  such  fiscal  year  is  not  otherwise  allotted 
to  States,  metropolitan  cities,  and  urban 
counties  because— 

"(1)  one  or  more  States,  metropolitan 
cities,  or  urban  counties  have  not  submitted 
an  application  or  description  of  activities  in 
accordance  with  section  1936  for  such  fiscal 
yaar; 

"(2)  one  or  more  States,  metropolitan 
cities,  or  urban  counties  have  notified  the 
Secretary  that  they  do  not  Intend  to  use  the 
full  amount  of  their  allotment; 

"(3)  some  allotments  of  States,  metropoli- 
tan cities,  or  urban  counties  are  offset  or 
repaid  under  section  1917(b)(3)  (as  such  sec- 
tian  i4>pUes  to  this  part  pursuant  to  section 
lS36(e));  or 

"(4)  amounts  become  available  under  sub- 
secUon  (bX2), 

tbe  amount  not  allotted  shall  be  allotted 
among  each  of  the  remaining  States,  metro- 
politan cities,  and  urban  counties  in  propor- 
tion to  tbe  amount  otherwise  allotted  to 
such  States,  metropolitan  cities,  and  urban 


counties  for  such  flacal  year  without  regard 
to  this  aubaeeUon. 


"Sac.  193$.  The  Federal  share  of  all  aettvl- 
tles  in  6  State,  metropolitan  dty.  or  urban 
county  supported  by  an  allotment  to  such 
State,  metitvolltan  dty.  or  urban  county 
under  aactlmi  1932  for  a  fiscal  year  shall  be 
76  percent  of  the  aggregate  neeeasary  costs 
of  all  sach  acUvltiea,  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary.  A  State,  metropolitan  dty,  or 
urban  county  shall  pay  at  least  15  percent 
of  such  coats  in  caab,  and  the  remainder  of 
such  cocts  shall  be  paid  by  such  State,  met- 
ropolitan dty,  or  urban  county  through  in- 
klnd  cMtributions. 

"PATVKRTS  UROaa  ALLOmXHTS 

"Sac.  1934.  (a)  For  each  fiscal  year,  the 
Secretary  shall  make  payments,  as  provided 
by  section  6603(a)  of  Utle  31,  United  Stotea 
C!ode,  to  each  State,  metropolitan  dty,  or 
urban  county  frcmi  its  allotment  under  sec- 
tion 19t2  from  amounts  appropriated  for 
that  fiscal  year. 

"(b)  Any  amount  paid  to  a  State,  metro- 
politan dty,  or  urban  county  for  a  fiscal 
year  and  remaining  unobligated  at  the  end 
of  such  year  shall  remain  available  for  the 
next  flKal  year  to  such  State,  metropolitan 
dty,  or  urban  county  for  the  purposes  for 
which  it  was  made. 

"UaX  OP  ALLOnCKRTS 

"Sac.  1935.  (aXl)  Except  as  provided  in 
subsection  (b),  amounts  paid  to  a  State, 
metropolitan  dty,  or  urban  coimty  under 
section  1934  shall  be  used  by  such  State, 
metropolitan  dty,  or  urban  county  to  carry 
out  comprehensive  emergency  projects  for 
eligible  individuals.  Such  projects  shall  in- 
dude  each  of  the  following  actlvities: 

"(A)  The  provision  of  outreach  services  to 
eligible  individuals  in  nontradltional  set- 
tings, such  as  shelters,  streets,  transitional 
housing  sites,  and  drop-in  centers  for  home- 
less individuals.  Such  services  shall  Include 
crisis  intervention  services,  needs  assess- 
ment services,  and  referral  to  providers  of 
servicea  for  eligible  individuals. 

"(B)  The  provision  of  treatment  and  reha- 
bilitation services  to  eligible  individuals,  in- 
cluding diagnostic  services,  psychiatric  eval- 
uation, medical  services,  the  provision  of 
pharmiaceuticals.  substance  abuse  treatment 
and  rebabilltation.  individual  and  group 
counseling,  family  therapy,  and  psychoso- 
cial rehabilitation  services. 

"(C)  The  provision  of  training  to  individ- 
uals who  provide  services  to  eligible  individ- 
uals, including  individuals  who  work  in  shel- 
ters, mental  health  clinics,  hospital  emer- 
gency moms,  transitional  housing  sites,  and 
indlvidaals  who  provide  case  management 
and  outreach  services,  in  order  to  enable 
such  individuals  to— 

"(1)  identify  and  serve  the  mental  health 
and  support  needs  of  eligible  Individuals: 

"(11)  refer  eligible  individuals  to  available 
servicea;  and 

"(ill)  coordinate  the  provision  of  services 
to  eligible  individuals. 

"(D)  The  provision  of  case  management 
servicea  to  eligible  IndlvidiuUs. 

"(E)  The  provision  of  transitional  housing 
for  eligible  individuals. 

"(2)  Vot  more  than  50  percent  of  the  total 
amoimt  paid  to  a  State,  metropolitan  dty, 
or  urban  county  for  a  fiscal  year  may  be 
used  by  such  State,  dty,  or  county  for  such 
fiscal  year  to  carry  out  paragraph  (2XE). 

"(bXl)  A  SUte,  metropolitan  dty,  or 
urban  aounty  may  use  amounts  paid  to  such 
State,  flty.  or  county  under  this  part  to  con- 


duct comprehensive  emergency  projects  for 
eligible  individuals  required  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  through  contracts  with  qualified 
providera  of  mental  health  services. 

"(3)  FOr  purposes  of  this  subsection,  a 
qualified  provider  of  mental  health  serv- 
ices— 

"(A)  is  a  public  or  non-profit  private 
entity; 

"(B)  agrees  to  conduct,  or  aorange  for  the 
conduct  of,  each  of  the  activities  described 
in  subsection  (aXl); 

"(C)  if  eligible  to  receive  payments  under 
the  State  plan  approved  under  title  XIX  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  for  services  provided 
to  eligible  individuals  that  are  covered 
under  the  State  plan,  agrees  to  seek  reim- 
bursement for  such  services  under  the  plan 
to  the  extent  permitted  under  the  plan; 

"(D)  agrees  to  establish  such  procedures 
for  fiscal  control  and  fund  accounting  as 
may  be  neeeasary  to  ensure  proper  disburse- 
ment and  accounting  with  respect  to  the 
contract; 

"(E)  agrees  to  establish  a  continuing  pro- 
gram of  quality  assurance  with  respect  to 
the  activities  conducted  imder  the  contract; 
and 

"(F)  agrees  to  submit  annual  reports  to 
such  State,  dty,  or  county  that  describe  the 
utilisation  and  costs  of  activities  provided 
under  the  contract  and  such  other  informa- 
tion aa  such  State,  dty,  or  county  may  re- 
quire. 

"(3)  In  entering  into  contracts  under  this 
subsection,  a  State,  metropolitan  city,  or 
urban  county  shall  give  preference  to  quali- 
fied providers  of  mental  health  services  who 
are  experienced  in  the  treatment  of  mental 
illness  in  homeless  individuals. 

"(4)  Under  a  contract  with  a  State,  metro- 
politan dty,  or  urban  county  under  this  sub- 
section, a  qualified  provider  of  mental 
health  services  may  enter  into  subcontracts 
with— 

"(A)  self-help  organizations  that  are  es- 
tablished and  managed  by  current  and 
former  recipients  of  mental  health  services, 
primarily  to  provide  the  services  described 
in  subparagraphs  (A)  and  (D)  of  subsection 
(aXl):and 

"(B)  eligible  sjrstems  designated  under 
title  I  of  the  Protection  and  Advocacy  for 
Mentally  111  Individuals  Act  of  1986  in  order 
to  provide  advocacy  services  to  individuals 
who  have  serious  mental  illnesses  and  who 
are  not  eligible  for  such  services  under  such 
Act. 

"(c)  A  State,  metropolitan  city,  or  urban 
county  may  not  use  amounts  paid  to  It 
under  section  1934  to— 

"(1)  provide  inpatient  services; 

"(2)  make  cash  payments  to  intended  re- 
cipients of  services: 

"(3)  purchase  or  improve  land,  purchase, 
construct,  or  permanently  Improve  (other 
than  minor  remodeling)  any  buUding  or 
other  facility,  or  purchase  major  medical 
equipment,  except  to  provide  transitional 
housing  under  subsection  (aXlXE);  or 

"(4)  satisfy  any  requirement  for  the  ex- 
penditure of  non-Federal  fimds  as  a  condi- 
tion for  the  receipt  of  Federal  funds. 
The  Secretary  may  waive  the  limitation  con- 
tained in  paragrv>h  (3)  upon  the  request  of 
a  State,  metropolitan  city,  or  urban  county 
if  the  Secretary  finds  that  there  are  ex- 
traordinary circumstances  to  justify  the 
waiver  and  that  granting  the  waiver  will 
assist  in  carrying  out  this  part. 

"(d)  Not  more  than  2  percent  of  the  total 
amount  paid  to  a  State,  metropolitan  city, 
or  urban  county  uiuler  section  1934  for  a 
fiscal  year  may  be  used  for  administering 


the  funds  made  available  under  section 
1934.  The  State,  metropolitan  dty,  or  urban 
county  shall  pay  from  non-Federal  sources 
the  remaining  costs  of  administering  such 
funds. 

"APPUCATIOH  AMD  DBCaimOH  OP  AOTIVITIXS; 

■aqunnfXRTS 

"Sac.  1936.  (aXl)  In  order  to  receive  an  al- 
lotment for  a  fiscal  year  under  section  1032, 
a  State,  metropolitan  dty,  or  urban  county 
shall  submit  an  application  to  the  Secre- 
tary. Each  such  application  shall  be  in  such 
form  as  the  Secretary  shall  require,  and— 

"(A)  in  tbe  case  of  an  application  by  a 
State,  shall  be  submitted  with  the  applica- 
tion required  by  section  1916(a)  or  at  such 
other  time  as  the  Secretary  shall  require: 
and 

"(B>  in  the  case  of  an  application  by  a 
metropolitan  city  or  an  urban  county,  shall 
be  submitted  at  such  time  as  the  Secretary 
shall  require. 

"(2)  Each  application  required  under  para- 
graph (1)  for  an  allotment  under  section 
1932  for  a  fiscal  year  shall  contain  assur- 
ances that  the  State,  metropolitan  dty.  or 
urban  county  wiU  meet  the  requirements  of 
subsection  (b). 

"(b)  As  part  of  the  annual  implication  re- 
quired by  subsection  (a)  for  an  allotment  for 
any  fiscal  year,  the  chief  executive  officer 
of  each  State,  metropolitan  dty,  or  urban 
county  shall— 

"(1)  certify  that  the  State,  metropolitan 
dty,  or  urban  county  agrees  to  use  the 
funds  allotted  to  it  under  section  1932  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  requirements  of  this  part; 

"(2)  certify  that  the  services  to  be  provid- 
ed to  eligible  individuals  under  this  part 
have  been  considered  in  the  preparation  of, 
and  are  consistent  with,  the  State  compre- 
hensive mental  health  services  plan  re- 
quired under  subpart  2  of  part  B; 

"(3)  certify  that  the  State,  metropolitan 
city,  or  urban  county  will  coordinate  the 
provision  of  services  for  eligible  individuals 
with  funds  provided  under  this  part  with— 

"(A)  activities  conducted  to  provide  serv- 
ices for  eligible  individuals  by— 

"(1)  community  mental  health  centers; 

"(ii)  State,  city,  county,  or  local  providers 
of  mental  health  services;  and 

"(ill)  psychosocial  rehabilitation  centers; 

"(B)  services  provided  under  section  1921; 
and 

"(C)  case  management  services  provided 
to  eligible  individuals  under  section  1915(g) 
of  the  Social  Security  Act;  and 

"(4)  certify  that  the  State,  metropolitan 
city,  or  urban  county  agrees  that  Federal 
funds  made  available  under  section  1934  for 
any  period  will  be  so  used  as  to  supplement 
and  increase  the  level  of  State,  city,  county, 
local,  and  other  non-Federal  funds  that 
would  in  the  absence  of  such  Federal  funds 
be  made  available  for  the  programs  and  ac- 
tivities for  which  funds  are  provided  under 
that  section  and  will  in  no  event  supplant 
such  State,  city,  county,  local,  and  other 
non-Federal  funds. 

"(c)  The  chief  executive  officer  of  a  State, 
metropolitan  dty,  or  urban  county  shall,  as 
part  of  the  application  required  by  subsec- 
tion (a)  for  any  fiscal  year,  also  prepare  and 
furnish  the  Secretary  (in  accordance  with 
such  form  as  the  Secretary  shall  provide) 
with  a  description  of  the  intended  use  of  the 
payments  the  State,  metropolitan  dty,  or 
urban  county  will  receive  under  section  1034 
for  the  fiscal  year  for  which  the  ^plication 
is  submitted,  indudlng  information  on  the 
programs  and  activities  to  be  supported  and 
services  to  be  provided.  The  description 
shall  be  made  public  within  the  State,  met- 


ropolitan dty,  or  urban  county  in  such 
manner  as  to  facilitate  comment  from  any 
person  (indudlng  any  Federal  or  other 
public  agency)  diuing  development  of  the 
description  and  after  its  transmlttaL  The 
description  shall  be  revlaed  (oonslBtent  with 
this  section)  throughout  the  year  aa  may  be 
necessary  to  reflect  substantial  changes  in 
the  programs  and  activities  asnislnl  by  the 
State,  metropolitan  dty,  or  urban  county 
under  this  iwrt,  and  any  revision  shall  l>e 
subject  to  the  requirements  of  the  preced- 
ing sentence. 

"(d)  Except  where  inconslatent  with  the 
provisions  of  this  part,  the  provlsioDS  of  aec- 
tion  1914(b),  section  1917(a),  paragraphs  (1) 
through  (5)  of  section  1917(b).  and  sections 
1918,  1919,  and  1020  shall  apply  to  pay- 
ments made  to  a  State,  metropolitan  dty,  or 
urban  county  under  this  part  in  the  same 
manner  as  such  provisions  apply  to  pay- 
ments made  to  a  State  under  part  B  of  this 
tlUe. 

"ASMnnSTKATIOH 

"Sec.  1937.  (a)  Not  more  than  2  percent  of 
the  amount  appropriated  under  section  1931 
for  a  fiscal  year  may  be  used  by  the  Sec- 
retary to  pay  the  costs  of  administering  this 
part. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  shall  consult  with  the 
Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urt>an  Develop- 
ment in  promulgating  regulations  and 
guidelines  to  carry  out  section  1935(aXlXE). 

"COORDDIATIOH 

"Sec.  1938.  The  Secretary  shall  take  such 
action  as  may  be  necessary  to  facilitate  the 
coordination  of  activities  conducted  under 
this  part  and  the  exchange  of  information 
to  assist  in  the  conduct  of  such  activities. 

"DBPiaiTlOIfS 

"Sec.  1939.  For  purposes  of  this  part: 

"(1)  The  term  'case  management  services' 
means  services  which  will  assist  an  eligible 
individual  in  gaining  access  to  mental 
health  services,  health  care  services,  social 
services,  income  support  services,  housing, 
and  other  services.  Such  term  Indudes,  with 
respect  to  an  eligible  individual— 

"(A)  with  the  participation  of  the  eligible 
individual,  the  development  and  review 
every  3  months  of  a  plan  of  care  for  such  In- 
dividual; 

"(B)  the  coordination  of  mental  health 
services,  including  crisis  intervention  serv- 
ices, medical  services,  the  provision  of  train- 
ing in  daily  living  activities,  and  the  conduct 
of  follow-through  activities  to  insure  that 
necessary  services  are  received; 

"(C)  the  coordination  of,  and  the  provi- 
sion of  assistance  in  obtaining,  mental 
health  services,  transportation  services,  re- 
habilitation services,  job  training,  housing, 
and  other  support  services; 

"(D)  the  provision  of  assistance  in  obtain- 
ing Income  support  services,  such  as  Federal 
disability  benefits,  aid  to  families  with  de- 
pendent children,  food  stamps,  and  State  as- 
sistance; and 

"(E)  consultation  with,  and  the  provision 
of  assistance  to,  families  of  eligible  individ- 
uals. 

"(2)  The  term  'eligible  individual'  means  a 
homeless  individual  who  has  a  serious 
mental  illness.  Such  term  indudes— 

"(A)  an  individual  who  is  placed  in  transi- 
tional housing  under  this  part;  and 

"(B)  an  individual  who  is  placed  in  perma- 
nent housing  under  this  part  for  a  period 
beginning  on  the  date  on  which  such  place- 
ment is  made  and  ending  9  months  after 
such  date. 
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began  making  large  sales  of  wheat  to 
the  Soviet  Union— forcing  us  out  of 


petitiveneaa.  Some  past  actions  have  been 
quite  controversial.  The  earlier-mentioned 


Argentina:  National  poUdes  have  moved 
to  a  reduction  of  government  controls  In  the 
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Individual' 


tDeome  indtrldual  (u  such 
in  Motion  Mb)  of  the  United 
AdttaiWiy, 
"CB)  «1M  Hfw  or  aleeia  without  shelter, 
in  a  ahelter  or  mlaslon  for 
mdtTidiMlK  and 
"(O  who  taaa  no  ttzed  or  pennanent  ad- 


'^4)  The  torn  'metropolitan  dty*  baa  the 
nma  nwninf  aa  in  aecttai  102  of  the  Hous- 
tiW  and  Oommunitjr  Development  Act  of 
19T4. 

"(ft)  The  term  'aerlous  mental  Ulnen' 
a  aevere  and  penistent  mental  or 
daorder  that  aerioualy  impairs 
the  fODcUontnc  of  an  individual  in  daily 
Itvtaic  acttrttlea  saeh  aa  the  maintenance  of 
niatiaoahipa,  the  obtaining  or  re- 
or  Uvinc  arrangements,  or  the  ob- 
tatnlnc  or  rwtatning  of  employment 

"(6)  The  tenn  'State'  has  the  same  mean- 
ing as  In  seetkm  103  of  the  Housing  and 
Oommuntty  Devdotment  Act  of  1974. 

"(7)  The  tcnn  tranatUonal  housinr 
means  the  pravlaifla  of  housing  and  support- 
ive sail  tens  to  an  digible  Individual  in  order 
to  ffedUtate  the  movement  of  such  Individ- 
ual to  tndependent  living  in  permanent 
*««"-»»f  wtthln  a  reasonable  amount  of 
time. 

"(8)  The  term  'urban  county"  has  the 
same  "»— "*"g  as  in  section  102  of  the  Hous- 
ing and  Community  Development  Act  of 
1W4.". 

(bXl)  Section  S04(fX3)  of  such  Act  is 
amanded — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "$24,000,000"  and  In- 
serting tai  lieu  thereof  "$2«.000.000";  and 

(B)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  sentence:  "Of  the  amounts  ap- 
propriated  under  the  preceding  sentence  for 
final  year  196S.  $4,000,000  shall  be  available 
for  grants  for  projects  for  services  for  home- 
leas  ehraolcaOy  mentally  01  Individuals.". 

(2)  Seetloo  504  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
addtng  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowlng  new 
suljaetllMii 

"(iXl)  The  Secretary,  through  the  Direc- 
tor, shall  provide  training  and  technical  as- 
***■*»""*  to  States,  metropolitan  cities,  and 
urban  counties  in  carrying  out  part  D  of 
title  ZIX. 

"(2)  The  Secretary,  through  the  Director, 
shall  conduct,  or  airange  for  the  conduct  of, 
acttvltieB  to  disseminate  information  con- 
oemlnc  research  and  treatment  relating  to 
serious  mental  illnesses,  in  order  to  assist 
States,  metropolitan  dtles.  and  urban  coun- 
tiea  in  carrying  out  part  D  of  title  XTX. 

"(3)  The  Secretary,  through  the  Director, 
shall  conduct,  or  arrange  for  the  conduct  of, 
evaluations  of  services  provided  and  actlvl- 
tiea  conducted  under  part  D  of  title  XTX. 

"(4)  imthln  2  years  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  subsection,  the  Secretary, 
tbrou^  the  Director,  shall  prepare  and 
transmit  to  the  Congress  a  report  on  evalua- 
tkma  conducted  under  paragraph  (3). 

"(5)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
terms  "State',  "metropolitan  city',  and  'urban 
county"  have  the  meaning  given  to  such 
terms  by  seetion  1939. 

'"($)  "To  carry  out  this  subsection,  there 
are  authoriaed  to  be  appropriated  $8,000,000 
for  flscal  year  1968  and  each  of  the  four  suc- 
ceeding fiscal  years.". 

(e)  Seetion  2(1 )  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "and  1633(1)."  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "1633(1).  and  1939(8)". 


NOTICES  OF  HEARINOS 
soBcomfnnts  on  nmovATioir,  tbchholoot, 

AHS  FBODUCTTVITY 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Bfr.  Presideiit,  I 
would  like  to  announce  that  the  Small 
BuBiness  Conunlttee's  Sub<x)mmlttee 
on  Innovation,  Tecdmology,  and  Pro- 
ductivity will  hold  a  hearing  on  Tues- 
day, April  7,  1987,  (X)inmen(dng  at  9:30 
ajs.  The  purpose  of  the  hearing  will 
be  to  review  the  procedures  used  in  an 
agtncy  award  of  a  project  to  a  federal- 
ly funded  research  and  development 
center  [FFRDC]  and  the  adverse 
impact  felt  by  a  small  business  te<dml- 
cal  service  firm  which  had  been  com- 
peting for  a  contract  for  the  same 
project.  The  hearing  will  be  held  in 
nMm  428A  of  the  Russell  Senate 
Offi(%  Building.  For  further  informa- 
tion, please  call  William  B.  Montalto, 
procurement  policy  counsel  for  the 
committee  at  224-5175,  or  Ellse  J. 
Bean  or  Brad  Vass  of  Senator  Levht's 
staff  at  224-3682. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES 

TO  Ml'!!'!'!' 
COlOflTTEE  ON  FOREIGir  RELATIOKS 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations  be  authorized 
to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  on  Tuesday,  March  24,  1987,  to 
hold  hearings  on  the  fiscal  year  1988 
authorization  request  for  the  U.S. 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SKLXCT  COMMITTKE  OR  IHTKLUGEIICK 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Select 
Committee  on  Intelligence  be  author- 
ized to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  on  Tuesday.  March  24.  1987,  at 
2:30  pan.  to  resume  closed  hearings  on 
proposed  legislation  authorizing  funds 
for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  intelligence 
community. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  OR  THE  JTTSICIART 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  ([Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  be  authorized  to 
meet  diulng  the  session  of  the  Senate 
on  Tuesday,  March  24,  1987,  to  resiune 
hearings  on  the  President's  proposed 
budget  request  for  fiscal  year  1988  for 
the  Department  of  Justice,  focusing 
on  the  Immigration  and  Naturaliza- 
tion Service.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

BUBCOMKTTTKC  OR  STRATEGIC  FORCES  ARD 
RUCLEAR  DETERRENCE 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Strategic  Forces  and  Nucle- 
ar Deterrence  be  authorized  to  meet 
diving  the  session  of  the  Senate  on 
Tuesday,  March  24,  1987,  to  resvune 


closed  Hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorkdng  funds  for  fiscal  years  1988 
and  1919  for  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, focusing  on  the  Strategic  De- 
fense Initiative  Program. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordere<L 

SUBCOMMITTXE  ON  RESEARCH  ARS  I»VXU>PMERT 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  (»nsent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources, 
Subcommittee  on  Research  and  Devel- 
opment, be  authorized  to  meet  during 
the  sesgion  of  the  Senate  on  Tuesday, 
March  24,  1987,  at  2:30  p.m.  to  hold 
hearings  to  review  the  current  status 
of  renewable  energy  technologies. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


THE  EXPORT  ENHANC^EMENT 
PROGRAM 

•  Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  we  in 
Congress  decided  when  we  passed  the 
1985  farm  bill  that  American  agricul- 
ture must  stay  competitive  in  world 
markets. 

Unfortunately  the  USDA  has  lieen 
unwilling  to  vigorously  fulfill  that 
mandate. 

The  USDA's  handling  of  many  agri- 
cultural programs  can  be  criticized, 
but  I  am  particularly  unhappy  with 
the  wajr  the  agency  has  handled  the 
Export  Enhancement  Program. 

The  Export  Enhancement  Pro- 
gram—better known  as  the  EEP— gives 
Commodity  Oedlt  Corporation  sur- 
pluses to  U.S.  agricultural  exporters. 
This  allows  the  exporters  to  lower  the 
price  of  farm  products  they  send  into 
world  markets. 

The  EEP  essentially  becomes  an 
inkind  sulisidy  to  promote  exports  of 
surplus  agricultural  commodities. 

The  USDA  has  only  been  willing  to 
extend  the  EEP  to  a  few  foreign  mar- 
kets instead  of  implementing  the 
across-the-board  program  that  Con- 
gress authorized. 

The  USDA  claims  that  targeted  use 
of  the  EEP  puts  more  pressure  on  the 
European  Economic  Community— the 
world's  largest  subsidizer  of  agricultur- 
al exports.  They  say  a  targeted  EEP 
avoids  harm  to  countries  that  do  not 
subsidize  their  agricultural  products. 

The  USDA  also  claims  that  extend- 
ing the  EEP  across  the  board  would 
not  increase  U.S.  sales. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  accept  these 
arguments. 

The  Selective  use  of  the  EEP  has  not 
put  as  much  pressure  on  the  Europe- 
ans as  would  an  across-the-board  EEP. 

For  example,  in  1985  we  used  the 
EEP  to  take  several  North  African 
markelu  from  the  European  Communi- 
ty, but  we  did  not  target  the  Soviet 
Union.    At   the   same   time,    the   EC 


began  making  large  sales  of  wheat  to 
the  Soviet  Union— forcing  us  out  of 
that  market. 

In  other  words,  all  that  was  accom- 
plished by  this  targeted  use  of  the 
EEP  was  to  move  European  Communi- 
ty sales  from  North  Africa  into  the 
Soviet  Union. 

The  OAO  recently  concluded  that 
an  across-the-board  EEP  would  be 
more  effective  than  a  targeted  pro- 
gram in  pressuring  the  European  Com- 
munity to  negotiate  an  end  to  export 
subsidization.  If  the  EEP  is  extended 
to  all  markets,  the  Europeans  would 
be  unable  to  avoid  it  simply  by  chang- 
ing markets. 

The  USDA's  se(x>nd  argument 
against  an  across-the-board  EEP  is 
equally  unfounded. 

There  simply  are  no  nonsubsidizers 
in  the  world  agriculture  markets. 

As  the  recent  report  by  the  National 
Commission  on  Agricultural  Trade  and 
Export  Policy  (included,  almost  all  of 
our  major  world  competitors  engage  in 
some  form  of  subsidization  of  their  ag- 
ricultural exports. 

No  one  wants  to  subsidize,  but  we 
must  fight  fire  with  fire.  If  all  our 
competitors  are  subsidizing  we  must  be 
wlllliig  to  protect  our  farmers'  export 
markets. 

Our  competitors  will  be  willing  to 
negotiate  an  end  to  export  subsidies 
only  when  they  know  that  we  are  seri- 
ous alx>ut  defending  our  export  mar- 
kets. 

The  USDA's  argument  that  an 
across-the-board  EEP  would  not  in- 
crease export  sales  Is  especially  un- 
founde<L 

As  a  recent  CRS  study  has  conclud- 
ed, the  price  of  U.S.  export  commod- 
ities determines  whether  ur  not  the 
United  States  will  continue  to  be  com- 
petitive in  world  markets. 

An  across-the-board  EEP  would 
allow  oiur  farmers  to  rapidly  lower 
their  export  prices  to  the  world 
market  price  without  cutting  their 
income.  The  EEP  is  a  bridge  to  a  more 
competitive  American  agricultural 
sector. 

I  have  introduced  legislation,  S.  310, 
to  force  the  USDA  to  make  the  EEP 
an  a(n-oss-the-board  program.  It  is  time 
we  began  to  use  the  agricultural  prod- 
ucts that  are  rotting  in  CCC  storage  to 
regain  lost  export  markets. 

I  urge  all  my  colleagues  to  support 
efforts  to  make  the  EEP  into  an 
across-the-board  program. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  excerpts  of 
the  two  studies  I  mentioned  be  insert- 
ed into  the  Re(X>rd. 

The  excerpts  follow: 
New  Realities:  Toward  a  Program  op 
ErrscnvE  Comfetitioh 

Trade  Controls:  The  Export  Administra- 
tion Act  and  other  laws  permit  the  Execu- 
tive branch  to  restrict  and  sometimes  halt 
exports  and  imports  of  agricultural  com- 
modities for  short  supply,  foreign  policy,  or 
national  security  reasons,  a  power  which,  in 
the  past,  has  tended  to  undermine  n.S.  com- 


petitiveness. Some  past  actions  have  been 
quite  oontroversiaL  The  earlier-mentioned 
1980  Soviet  grain  embargo,  which  was  v^ 
plied  to  register  UJS.  objection  over  the  Rus- 
sian invasion  of  Afghanistan,  is  Just  one 
case  in  point.  That  suspension  was  MVUed 
for  foreign  policy  reasons.  Other,  earlier 
embargoes  (in  1973, 1974,  and  1975)  were  ^>- 
plled  because  of  concerns  over  supply  levels. 

Such  Interruptions  in  trade  can  have  seri- 
ous repercussions  for  V&.  agriculture.  They 
can  cause  a  short-term  loss  in  farm  Income, 
as  weU  as  long-term  losses  in  market  share. 
The  1083  soybean  embargo  is  a  good  exam- 
ple. Early  in  that  year,  U.S.  oilseed  stocks 
vpeared  to  be  in  short  supply.  Faced  with 
strong  world  demand  and  fwralat.lng  prices, 
the  Nixon  Administration  Imposed  export 
restrictions  on  oilseed  products.  Although 
controls  were  lifted  after  Just  three  months, 
the  damage  had  already  been  done. 

A  1986  congresslonally-mandated  USDA 
study,  contained  elsewhere  in  this  report, 
indicated  that  the  1973  embargo  caused 
lower  than  anticipated  exports  for  that 
year,  reduced  the  U.S.  share  in  world  soy- 
bean markets  in  following  years,  and  tar- 
nished the  United  States'  image  as  a  reliable 
supplier.  In  the  aftermath  of  this  embargo, 
the  food-security  conscious  Japanese  invest- 
ed heavily  in  Braalllan  soybean  procenlng 
facilities,  thereby  diversifying  their  sources. 
From  1970-72  to  1980-84,  the  U.S.  share  of 
the  world  soybean  product  market  declined 
from  81  to  58  percent,  despite  large  in- 
creases In  production. 

Congress  has  made  several  attempts  to 
protect  agriculture  from  becoming  a  tool  of 
economic  and  foreign  policy.  Provisions  for 
dealing  with  embargo  protection  and  con- 
tract sanctity  are  contained  in  numerotia 
acts,  including  the  1977  and  1981  Farm  Bills, 
the  1983  Commodity  Futures  Trading  Act, 
and  the  1985  Export  Administration  Act. 

The  federal  government  may  also  exercise 
control  over  the  importation  of  agricultural 
commodities.  Several  U.S.  laws  allow  the 
President  to  impose  tariffs,  fees  or  quotas 
on  agricultural  Imports  under  certain  condi- 
tions. The  most  well-known  and  widely-used 
such  law  Is  Section  22  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1933,  which  authorizes 
the  application  of  a  maxtmiim  50  percent 
quota  or  ad  valorem  fee  on  Imported  com- 
modities that  are  Judged  to  be  Interfering 
with  U.S.  domestic  commodity  programs. 
Over  the  years.  Section  23  has  been  used  to 
protect  at  least  12  different  agricultural 
commodities.  Today,  milk,  cotton,  and  pea- 
nuts are  sheltered  under  Section  22.  Sugar 
imports  are  restricted  under  the  U.S.  Tariff 
Schedule. 

Although  producers  and  processors  who 
obtain  relief  from  imported  products  sup- 
port the  use  of  Section  22  and  other  such 
laws,  others  are  critical  of  the  practice. 
Some  believe  that  the  United  States  should 
concede  that  it  may  not  be  competitive  in 
all  commodities  and  dispense  with  restric- 
tions on  all  non-subsidized  products  brought 
into  the  United  States.  Such  an  action,  how- 
ever, would  cause  severe  adjustment  prob- 
lems in  the  affected  industries. 

COMPETITOR  RATIOR  POLICIES 

Competitor  nation  domestic  agrictdtuTxil 
jxMcie* 

No  less  than  U.S.  domestic  agricultural 
policy,  the  domestic  policies  of  other  coun- 
tries can  have  a  direct  and  detrimental 
effect  on  UJS.  agricultural  competitiveness. 
In  certain  cases,  such  policies  encourage 
production,  even  when  such  production  is 
"uneconomic."  A  sampling  of  such  policies 
would  Include  the  following: 


Argentina:  National  poUcles  have  moved 
to  a  reduction  of  government  controls  in  the 
agricultural  sector.  Whereas  the  Junta  Na- 
donal  de  Oranoe  (JNO/National  Grain 
Board)  once  held  m<mopoly  powers  for  grain 
and  oilseed  marketings,  its  role  is  now 
mainly  to  handle  limited  administrative 
functions,  negotlMe  govemment-to-govem- 
ment  ptirchaslng  agreements,  and  Influence 
nominal  export  prices  through  dally  poat- 
ings  of  a  "minimum  export  price"  (MEP). 
Exchange  rate  controls  and  fiscal  poUctea 
are  the  mam  tools  used  by  the  Argentine 
government  to  influence  the  marketing  of 
most  agricultural  products  and  domestic 
production.  Multiple  exchange  ratea  and  a 
differentiated  value-added  tax  system  pro- 
vide special  incentives  for  the  export  of 
basic  commodities  as  well  as  certain  proc- 
essed foods  and  prepared  meata. 

Traditionally,  Argentina's  producers  have 
had  government  price  guarantees  and  spe- 
cial terms  for  agricultural  credits  offered  at 
terms  below  Argentina's  traditionally  high 
rate  of  inflation.  The  Junta  guarantees  pro- 
ducers 80  percent  of  the  posted  MEP.  Al- 
though not  necessarily  representative  of  a 
true  export  sales  price,  government  support 
payments  to  producers  are  linked  through 
MEP  to  fluctuating  international  prices. 

The  Alf  onsin  government  is  attempting  to 
modify  these  programs  as  part  of  its  "aua- 
tral"  economic  reform  program  to  curb  in- 
flation. Despite  the  resistance  which  theae 
programs  tiave  met  from  national  agricul- 
tural organizations,  the  new  measures  are 
designed  to  continue  the  trend  toward  de- 
controls and  market  related  production  in- 
centives. Export  taxes  may  also  be  lowered 
to  stimulate  farm  output  and  exports.  Just 
how  these  programs,  if  successfully  imple- 
mented, would  affect  exports  remains  to  be 
seen.  Argentina's  priority  is  agricultural  ex- 
ports and  the  government  continues  to  dem- 
onstrate a  willingness  to  Intevene  whenever 
necessary  to  Influence  sales  and  marlut  de- 
velopment opportunities. 

Australia:  Australia's  agricultural  system 
Is  dominated  by  statutory  marketing  boards 
for  several  commodities  including  wheat, 
most  coarse  grains,  i^jples.  and  pears.  In  the 
case  of  wheat,  the  Australian  Wheat  Board 
is  the  sole  wheat  exporting  authority.  It  has 
monoiwly  powers  which  are  enhanced  by  a 
broadly  defined  Jurisdiction.  It  is  officially 
empowered,  for  instance,  to  trade  wheat  fu- 
tures on  coDunodlty  exchanges  so  as  to 
hedge  Its  own  transactions.  The  Board  now 
has  offices  In  New  York  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  handling  these  hedging  operations. 
This  capability  allows  the  Board  i««y<wiiiwi 
flexibility  on  pricing  Its  expofts,  thereby 
avoiding  some  of  the  pitfalls  of  operating  a 
government  monopoly. 

Government  underwriting  programs  offer 
producer  guarantees  which  approximate 
market  prices.  Price  equalization  programs 
provide  additional  income  support.  These 
and  other  programs  stabilize  returns  to  pro- 
ducers. Government  marketing  arms  are, 
thus,  limited  by  Immediate  producer  income 
considerations  in  their  efforts  to  promote 
Australian  agricultural  exports. 

Brazil:  The  centerpiece  of  Brazil's  eco- 
nomic growth  strategy  Is  industrial  develop- 
ment. The  government  has  traditionally  of- 
fered massive  investment  financing  assist- 
ance to  the  processing  sector  along  with  a 
range  of  export  mcentives  and  import  re- 
strictions. Subsidized  rural  credit  is  widely 
used  as  an  Incentive  to  raise  production  and 
lower  the  cost  of  basic  commodities  to  proc- 
essors. Government  reforms  reduced  the 
subsidized  lending  limits  under  the  produc- 
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I  ptlee  support  and  stabl- 

iprmrafl. 

m  the  ewe  of  wheat,  oata.  and  barley 
grown  tai  tha  Waatem  pimluuea  of  Manito- 
Alberta.  and  parts  of 

the    Canadian    Wheat 

(CWB)  ta  the  sole  marketing  agmey 
for  lulanamlnclal  or  faitematlonal  salea  of 
tbeae  enpa.  The  Board  has  effective  monop- 
oly powaea  tai  that  tt  handlea  the  sale  of 
atoot  80  percent  of  the  wheat,  40  pooent  of 
tha  bartey.  and  10  percent  of  the  oata  grown 
tai  "f*****"  Theaa  crapa  are  produced  under 
quota  whMi  thereby  facflttates  the  Board's 
ahOtty  to  aeoeas  auppUea  for  sales  with  a 
■■iintHMim  of  market  dlaniptlcui* 
Canada'a  orderty  markettaig  system  re- 
itta  for  the  Board  and 
to  tawome  stabOlty  for  produc- 
prlce  guarantees,  income  sta- 
at  the  federal  and  pro- 
TtaMlal  letda,  and  transportation  subsidies 
for  F»ta1e  poola  (Canadtam  cooperative  or- 
gantaatkma  tai  the  Weatera  provinces)  pro- 
vide another  layer  of  protection  for  produc- 
eia.  Oanaaquently.  Canada  has  constructed 
a  rlsk-averae  agricultural  system  which 
rdlea  on  a  high  level  of  government  inter- 
venttai.  It  haa  sacrificed  certain  efficiencies 
of  the  marketplaoe  in  opting  for  this  type  of 
produetkm  and  marketing  system.  There 
have  been  numerous  incidents  when  the 
Board  has  been  unable  to  iwTtmi«»  com- 
mercial trade  opportunities  These  have  re- 
sisted tn  lower  income  for  producers  and/or 
higher  tazea  for  cooaumera.  Such  situations 
are  unavoidable  as  long  as  commodities  are 
not  freely  traded  among  provinces  or  at  the 
taitematlaoal  leveL 

In  terms  of  Canada's  exports,  the  monop- 
oly powers  of  the  Board,  producer  stabillza- 
tton  programs,  tranvortation.  and  other  in- 
dtaaet  markettaig  subaidlea  afford  certain 
pridng  advantages  for  Canadian  products. 
Sudi  programs  inevitably  serve  as  extwrt  In- 
oenttves.  bat  It  is  leas  clear  whether  they  are 
taiatnimental  to  the  retaitlcm  of  Canada's 
tradttknal  share  of  world  agricultural  trade 
OfW  the  kmg-tcnn. 

Tba  Buropeon  Bccmomlc  Community:  The 
BO  Is  both  a  maKv  importer  and  exporter  of 
agricultural  commodities.  Its  Common  Agri- 
enltoral  PoUcy  (CAP)  offers  Internal  price 
stabUaatlan  and  production  incentives 
maintili~r*  by  a  system  of  import  controls 
and  eiport  aobaldtes.  In  effect,  the  EC  has 
eoaatmcted  a  system  of  internal  price  stabl- 
1«— "~«  tai  a  wortd  of  supply  and  price  tnsta- 
bOttlea.  Aids  to  production  vary  according  to 
the  oonmodtty  but,  at  this  stage  when  the 
BC  haa  large  crop  sunduaes.  the  fact  that 
the  level  of  price  protection  for  European 
producers  Is  stOl  much  higher  than  the 
taitemitftaial  price  for  the  same  commodity 
la  stQl  a  form  of  production  incentive.  Sur- 
ptaiiea  are  an  inherent  part  of  the  CAP  as  it 
Is  preeently  eooatitnted.  and  will  remain  un- 


changed as  long  as  such  import  controls  aa 
the  variable  levy  system  and  export  reeUtu- 
tiona  aerve  to  prop  up  higher  internal  agri- 
cultgral  prioea  among  members  of  the  EC. 

Now  Zealand'  New  Zealand  has  a  mixed 
agridultural  production  and  marketing 
systom  where  government  marketing  orga- 
nisation work  hand-tn-hand  with  the  private 
aector.  There  are  boards  with  varying  de- 
greea  of  power  for  meat.  milk,  dairy  prod- 
ucts, tobacco,  poultry,  potatoes,  apples, 
peaia,  wheat,  and  Kiwi  fruit.  The  New  Zea- 
land Dairy  Board,  for  instance,  has  statuto- 
ry power  to  acquire  and  market  all  dairy 
I»oducts  intmded  for  export.  The  Meat 
Producers  Board,  on  the  other  hand,  is  \m- 
dergping  changes  tn  its  operations  which 
will  reduce  government  involvement  in 
export  salea.  When  meat  prices  sagged  In 
1083,  the  Board  took  control  of  exports  by 
buytbg  meat  from  sheep  farmers  and  not  re- 
leastng  stocks  below  a  minimniin  sale  price 
to  wholesalers.  Now  companies  can  buy  and 
sell  On  their  own  accounts. 

Doinestlc  programs  are  designed  to  satisfy 
the  diial  objective  of  income  and  supply  sta- 
bilisation. In  many  Instances,  the  stabiliza- 
tion plans  cover  only  50  percent  of  producer 
income,  thereby  linking  farming  returns  to 
trade  performance.  However,  when  export 
markets  are  sluggish,  government  programs 
provide  supplementary  minimum  prices.  In 
1984,  approximately  four-fifths  of  govern- 
ment support  payments  were  provided  in 
the  form  of  supplements. 

Thailand:  As  a  developing  country,  Thai- 
land's import  substitution  and  export  subsi- 
dy related  practices  have  not  come  under 
scrutiny.  Now,  however,  given  Thailand's 
emergence  as  a  major  agricultural  exporter, 
the  country's  programs  have  more  relevance 
to  OJ3.  international  trade  interests.  Thai- 
land has  a  price  support  and  stabilization 
system  for  the  production  of  rice  and 
manioc.  The  government  buys  rice  from  the 
growers  at  a  "target"  price  set  above  the 
inteinatlonal  market  price  in  order  to  trans- 
fer income  to  farmers.  These  and  other  spe- 
cial government  programs,  such  as  preferen- 
tial financing,  have  served  to  encourage  do- 
mestic production.  They  have  also  helped 
create  a  farming  structure  oriented  toward 
export  markets. 

Competitor  nation  agricultural  trade 
policies  and  practices 

The  United  States  is  faced  with  stiff  com- 
petition from  other  exporters  of  agricultur- 
al commodities  and  products.  Foreign 
demand  for  traditional  and  specialized  agri- 
cultaral  products  has  not  grown  relative  to 
production  worldwide.  Moreover,  in  several 
categories  there  has  been  an  actual  decline 
in  Ibod  and  feed  imports.  These  global 
market  conditions  have  aggravated  the 
single  most  important  problem  which  all 
surplus  producing  countries  face— the  need 
to  increase  exiwrts  or,  at  a  mtnimnm,  retain 
"traditional"  market  shares. 

In  an  effort  to  boost  exports,  many  suppli- 
er countries  have  introduced  a  range  of  poli- 
cies and  program  incentives  which  go 
beyond  intematlonaUy  approved  rules  of 
competition.  These  policies  and  programs 
run  the  gamut  of  options,  including:  subsi- 
dized ocean  transport;  discounts  on  lower- 
qtiaMty  crops;  Inland  rail  subsidies;  export 
restitutions;  tax  credits  for  exporters;  link- 
age of  food  assistance  and  commerical  sales; 
differential  export  taxes  on  processed  prod- 
ucts; countertrade  arrangements. 

In  varying  degrees,  these  programs  have 
proven  to  be  successful  in  terms  of  national 
expart  promotion  and  market  development, 
albeit   frequently   at   the   expense   of  the 


United  SUtea.  The  domeatlc  agricultural 
systems  of  other  exporting  oounfaries  may 
have  a  similar  aid  result  to  the  extent  that 
they  enhptnce  aggreasive  national  trading 
strategleai  Agricultural  protectionism,  for 
example,  if  selectively  applied,  can  amne- 
tlmea  reduce  the  costs  of  export  subeidlea. 
To  the  ctegrtn  of  American  agriculture,  the 
European  Community  has  demonstrated 
Just  how  effective  a  combination  of  protec- 
tionist domeatlc  and  expansionist  trade  poll- 
dee  can  be. 

In  addition,  state  trading  organisations 
such  as  the  Canadian  or  Australian  Wheat 
Boards  or  New  Zealand's  Dairy  Board  may 
command  certain  pricing  advantages  un- 
available to  the  private  sector  operating  in 
the  United  States  without  some  of  the  in- 
herent advantages  of  monopoly  powers. 

Several  competing  suppliers  have  devel- 
oped sophisticated  strategies  to  promote 
their  own  national  exiwrta.  Some  of  these 
examples  may  merit  consideration  for  adop- 
tion by  the  United  States;  others  afford  il- 
lustrations of  what  the  United  SUtes 
should  avoid  in  pursuit  of  its  own  national 
interests.  An  understanding  of  both  types 
may  be  helpful  when  VS.  policymakers  de- 
velop trade  policies  and  negotiating  posi- 
tions. 

Examplfw  of  such  programs  which  can 
negatively  affect  UJ3.  competitiveness  are 
cited  below. 

Export  Subsidies 

The  countries  and  practices  described 
below  are  not  intended  to  serve  as  an  ex- 
haustive catalogue  of  prevalent  export  sub- 
sidy activities.  The  reader  may  note  the  ab- 
sence from  such  commentary  of  any  men- 
tion of  centrally  planned  economies,  such  as 
Eastern  European  coimtries.  Because  most 
Eastern  European  countries  are  part  of 
their  own  trading  block  operating  under  a 
system  of  special  clearing  accounts,  their 
export  programs  do  not  Include  standard 
forms  of  direct  and  indirect  subsidies.  These 
countries'  economies  make  a  determination 
of  subsidy  in  terms  of  domestic  prices  ex- 
tremely (Sfficult. 

Further  description  of  foreign  export  sub- 
sidles  engaged  in  by  countries  other  than 
those  listed  below  is  contained  in  the  section 
of  this  report  entitled.  "Aggressive  Action  to 
Meet  and  Coiuiteract  the  Effects  of  Unfair 
Foreign  Trade  Practices". 

Argentina:  With  multiple  exchange  rates 
and  differentiated  taxes  on  exports,  Argen- 
tina has  dot  needed  to  rely  on  export  subsi- 
dies to  promote  export  sales.  In  fact,  given 
the  level  of  guarantees  and  the  low  level  of 
capital  iatensive  farming,  Argentina  is  a 
cheap  producer  of  grains,  oilseeds,  and 
meat.  Coasequently,  it  can  under  price  most 
competitors  (minus  transportation  and  han- 
dling costs)  without  the  use  of  export  subsi- 
dies. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  government  still 
maintalna  an  export  tax  structure.  By  ap- 
plying different  duties  for  different  commu- 
nities, the  net  effect  is  to  encourage  certain 
types  of  agricultural  exports  over  others.  In 
general,  the  export  tax  system  set  up  in 
1982  has  as  high  as  a  25  percent  duty  on  un- 
processed meats.  The  lower  ad  valorem 
duties  were  graduated  downward  on  proc- 
essed products  with  a  zero  level  on  such 
items  as  Cooked  and  canned  beef.  While  the 
govemmant  has  already  Introduced  signifi- 
cant redactions  in  export  taxes  for  wheat 
(down  faom  28.0  to  16.5  percent),  they 
remain  egtremely  high  for  com.  sorghum, 
and  soybeans  (30.5  percent,  29.5  percent  and 
34.0  percent,  reapectively). 


If  significant  reductkms  in  export  taxes 
should  occur.  Uie  net  effect  on  export  prices 
is  likely  to  be  nulL  Under  the  best  of  dr- 
cumstanoea.  the  tax  savings  would  be  passed 
on  in  the  tana  of  additional  Income  to  grow- 
ers. They,  in  turn,  would  be  expected  to  re- 
spond with  increases  in  production.  If  great 
enough,  additional  supplies  could  actually 
reduce  export  prices. 

Australia:  In  general,  there  are  no  direct 
export  subaidlea  because  of  the  Australian 
Wheat  Board's  (AWB)  extensive  powers  to 
initi.t^  price  cuts  to  suit  individual  transac- 
tions and  still  remain  above  domestic  prices. 
There  are,  however,  a  number  of  indirect 
Bubsidlea  which  are  virtually  invulnerable  to 
any  complaint  under  GATT  rules.  Among 
the  more  significant  forms  of  Australia's 
hidden  subsidies  are  transportation/ocean 
frdght.  credit,  and  special  package  invest- 
ment and  technical  assistance  deals. 

In  a  recent  packaging  arrangement,  Aus- 
tralia agreed  to  construct  three  storage  eval- 
uatora  for  a  total  of  90,000  mt  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  signing  of  a  long-term  pur- 
chasing agreement  with  Egypt.  It  was  also 
reported  that  the  Australians  subsidized  the 
freiaAit  coats  on  earlier  shipments  to  Egypt 
and  (Colombia.  Another  reported  practice  in- 
volves piggybacking  commercial  sales  to 
food  aid  shlpmenta.  Australian  food  aid  re- 
dpients  in  Southeast  Asia  allegedly  have 
been  offered  free  or  reduced  transportation 
rates  or  have  taken  fully  loaded  ships  in- 
stead of  partial  cargoes.  Australia  gains  by 
making  extra  cash  sales  at  the  gohig  FOB 
export  price,  and  the  developing  country 
saves  on  transportation  costs  which  can 
amount  to  as  much  aa  25  percent  of  the 
landed  price  for  wheat,  which  may  be 
needed  later  in  the  season. 

The  AWB  engages  in  another  practice, 
common  to  the  trade— discounting  for 
lower-quality  crop.  This  commercial  practice 
resembles  a  subsidy  when  undertaken  by  a 
government  agency  like  the  AWB  in  that  it 
results  in  an  effective  reduction  in  export 
prices  which  may  actually  l>e  below  domes- 
tic prices  of  standard  grade  crop.  The  loop- 
hole is  that  a  crop  which  is  below  an  inter- 
nationally priced  standard  has  no  pricing 
basis  against  which  to  make  an  assessment 
of  subsidy.  This  problem  arose  when  in  1085 
Australia  sold  ^proximately  800,000  mt  of 
feed  quality  wheat  to  South  Korea.  By  dis- 
counting the  wheat  in  its  purchases  from 
Australian  producers  in  the  first  instance, 
the  AWB  protected  itself  from  any  charge 
of  subsidy.  Even  though  the  Board  priced 
the  feed  wheat  sale  off  of  internationally 
traded  com.  it  was  indeed  nonstandard 
wheat  which  was  sold;  hence,  what  other- 
wise might  have  constituted  a  subsidy,  in 
this  case  can  only  be  considered  appropriate 
commercial  acumen  on  the  part  of  the 
Board. 

Australia  also  has  an  "Export  Expansion 
Grants  Act"  which  provides  incentives  to 
encourage  exports.  However,  the  following 
products  are  ineligible:  wheat,  sugar,  live- 
stock, and  meat. 

Brazil:  Like  Argentina,  Brazil  has  opted  to 
use  several  indirect  forms  of  subsidies  as  in- 
centives for  exports  and  as  a  tool  for  indus- 
trial policy.  In  the  case  of  soybeans  and 
siigar,  for  instance,  Brazil  miplles  different 
export  tax  rates  according  to  the  level  of 
processing  (ICM)  involved.  Selective  tax 
rates  are  designed  to  promote  such  value- 
added  products  as  soybean  meal,  oil.  and 
gasohol  over  the  sale  of  the  raw  product. 

The  VS.  government  considers  this  type 
of  tax  exemption  and  deduction  a  direct 
subsidy  alone  with  other  practices  common 


to  Brasll's  export  and  industrial  develop- 
ment strategtoa— "preferential  production 
and  preferential  export  financing."  More- 
over, it  claims  that  such  pollctes  have  result- 
ed in  dtB>laring  value-added  VS.  exports 
from  the  market  and  depreastng  Interna- 
tional pricea.  Whatever  legal  substance 
there  is  to  these  claims,  there  is  no  question 
but  that  Brazil  is  without  question  pursuing 
a  decisive  industrial  develoiMnent  strategy 
where  export  promotion  by  means  of  Indi- 
rect export  subsidies  plays  an  extremely  Im- 
portant role. 

Canada:  In  the  abaence  of  direct  subsidies, 
the  Canadian  system,  like  several  of  its 
coimterparts,  inevitably  makes  uae  of  indi- 
rect subsidies  to  improve  its  export  position. 
The  main  focus  of  attention  haa  been  on 
raU  subaldles  which  allow  CWB-traded  com- 
modities to  be  tranqwrted  at  below-matket 
rates.  This  saving  ultimately  can  be  passed 
on  to  importers  at  a  below-market  delivery 
price.  Another  claimed  transportation  subsi- 
dy is  the  "At  the  East"  (Atlantic  and  East  of 
Buffalo)  rates  which  apply  to  grain  moving 
for  export  by  rail  received  at  ports  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  Great  Lakes  and  the 
upper  St.  Lawrence  River,  and  to  flour 
moving  for  export  by  rail  from  any  point  in 
Canada  east  of  Thunder  Bay.  Rates  on 
grain  have  been  froaen  at  the  1980  level  and 
on  flour  at  the  1966  leveL 

The  United  SUtes  has  broadened  its 
claims  of  what  constitutes  an  agricultural 
export  subsidy  to  Federal  and  provincial 
stabilization  programs.  The  pork  and  swine 
case  set  a  precedent  for  the  position  that 
domestic  support  programs  aimed  at  domes- 
tic producers  can  result  in  export  subsidies 
that  injure  competitors.  If  this  position  is 
sustained  in  other  trade  cases,  it  suggests 
that  the  range  of  Indirect  exi>ort  subsidies 
can  be  vastiy  extended  to  include  domestic 
producer  welfare  programs  in  virtually  all 
agricultural  exporting  countries. 

The  EC:  The  CAP  system  of  restitution 
payments  is,  to  date,  the  most  comprehen- 
sive export  subsidy  system  in  effect  among 
major  agricultural  suppliers.  However,  EC 
officials  claim  that,  under  GATT  rules,  the 
CAP  system  is  exempted  from  consideration 
as  a  subsidy,  mainly  because  of  its  defined 
purpose  of  supporting  EC  farmer  income 
and  its  overall  adherence  to  the  equitable 
share  principle  for  agricultural  exports. 

Exports  refunds  administered  under  the 
CAP  are  designed  to  bridge  the  gap  between 
world  market  prices  and  the  higher  internal 
support  price  within  the  EC.  The  refund  or 
restitution  is  the  same  whatever  the  origin 
within  the  EC.  but  it  may  differ  according 
to  the  destination  of  the  shipment.  Trader 
profits  may  also  vary  depending  upon  where 
the  stocks  are  drawn  from,  since  prices  in 
each  member  country  are  not  the  same. 
Transportation,  exchange  rates,  and  financ- 
ing costs  account  for  the  largest  differences 
in  profit  margins. 

Refunds  are  fixed  at  least  once  a  month 
by  the  Commission  upon  the  advice  of  the 
Management  Committee  for  Cereals.  EC  of- 
ficials follow  international  price  movements 
very  dosely  in  an  attempt  to  avoid  costly 
miscalculations  on  refund  levels.  "Ordinary" 
restitutions  may  be  granted  for  exports  of 
grains  and  processed  products.  In  the  case 
of  wheat,  there  is  a  common  refund  which 
can  apply  generally  to  all  third  countries.  It 
is  calculated  by  taking  account  of  the 
strength  of  competition  on  the  world 
market,  the  level  of  internal  prices,  and  the 
amount  of  EC  wheat  available  to  the 
market.  Common  refimds  also  can  apply  to 
a  specified  zone  or  an  individual  country.  In 


theory,  thla  type  of  restitution  Is  «»iwitftti1 
on  the  basts  of  transportation  distances  to 
the  importing  country. 

Another  option  Is  to  have  traders  bid  for 
the  level  of  refund  they  determine  neces- 
sary to  condude  a  transartlon  Under  this 
syston.  the  Management  Committee  will 
Issue  tenders  for  export  refunds  open  either 
to  all  coimtries,  or  specific  aones  and  taidl- 
vidual  countries. 

Tenders  are  usually  open  tor  a  aet  quanti- 
ty, but  no  limit  is  placed  on  the  duration  of 
a  tender.  If  the  trader  holding  the  refund 
certificate  does  not  execute  the  transaction, 
however,  he  must  surrender  the  restitution 
certificate  and  sacrifice  his  dqiosit 

Although  the  system  has  a  number  of 
built-in  safeguards  to  protect  public  inter- 
ests and  reduce  the  costs  of  this  type  of  sub- 
sidy program,  there  are  l(x>pholeB  which 
provide  opportunities  for  additional  com- 
mercial profit.  There  are  also  almost  as 
many  exceptions  as  there  are  rules  for  the 
system.  Although  EC  officials  will  explain 
differences  In  refund  levels  between  sones 
ss  mainly  a  question  of  freight  '*t«*^»w%.  ^^f. 
f  erentials,  political  and  other  considerationa 
also  play  a  major  role.  Member  cotmtrles 
are  allowed  considerable  leeway  in  terms  of 
zones,  refund  levels  and  commodities  select- 
ed. 

In  the  case  of  grains,  wheat  in  particular, 
France  was  the  largest  beneficiary  of  the 
EC's  export  subsidies.  In  1984,  export  subsi- 
dies for  French  grains  amounted  to  $306 
million,  representing  an  average  of  $27  for 
every  ton  of  French  wheat  exported,  or  19 
percent  of  the  total  value  of  Prance's  wheat 
shipments  during  1984. 

New  Zealand:  Two  programs  are  in  effect, 
but  are  scheduled  for  phasing  out  by  1087— 
the  Export  Program  Suspmsory  Loan 
(EPSL)  and  the  Export  Performance  Tax- 
ation Incentive  (EPIT).  EPSL  is  a  short- 
term  loan  for  exporters.  The  loan,  repre- 
senting a  maximum  of  40  percent  of  the  ex- 
porter's cost  up  to  a  ceiling  levti  ot  NZ  $200 
million,  can  be  converted  to  a  subsidy  on  a 
given  export  sale.  Otherwise,  the  loan  is  re- 
payable. 

EPIT  consists  of  a  tax  credit  which  Is  de- 
ducted from  the  standard  export  tax  appli- 
cable to  all  exporters.  This  fiscal  program  is 
the  principal  export  subsidy  available  in 
New  Zealand  for  processed  meat  exports. 
The  subsidy  worlcs  off  the  base  figure  of  7.7 
percent  of  the  FOB  value  of  the  product  ex- 
ported. For  1985-86,  the  subsidy  Is  50  per- 
cent of  the  earlier  amount  and  will  be  re- 
duced another  25  percent  before  its  termi- 
nation in  1987. 

There  is  also  an  Export  Market  Develop- 
ment Taxation  Incentive  program  which 
represents  tax  savings  identified  with  pri- 
vate sector  market  development  activities. 
The  standard  tax  credit  for  this  type  of  ex- 
penditure Is  67.5  percent  of  the  total.  For 
fruit  and  dairy  products,  the  government 
had  concession  export  financing  which  Is 
now  being  phased  out.  The  remaining  subsi- 
dies In  these  commodities  are  "'««"'y  domes- 
tic programs  like  stabilization  plans  or  spe- 
cial credit  financing  for  production  inputs. 
The  United  States  has  drawn  attention  to 
these  programs,  but  has  not  yet  applied  the 
same  claim  regarding  their  subsidy  effects 
as  in  the  Canadian  pork  and  swine  case. 

Thailand:  Govermnent  stocks  purchased 
at  target  prices  above  the  market  price 
under  the  procurement  program  reenter  the 
export  market  at  or  below  the  existing 
international  price.  The  margin  between  the 
target  and  the  export  price  is  what  consti- 
tutes an  export  subsidy.  Additional  subsidies 
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an  wnOMlctm  In  the  fonn  of  loal  ezpofrt  fl- 
vtBBttoUt  dotj  diMilWLki  and  szemptioDs 
far  «q»artan,  tad  deJuctkw  of  Uzable 
for  MtottflaWw  fWelfn  markeUzic 
An  ■neli  uMi— luui  are  eUndard 
I  of  eipiMi  pnmotion.  derived  at  aome 
IT  T'l*— '■'—  prodoeer  oountrlee.  Thal- 
laad,  CB  Uie  ottier  band,  la  a  oompetttlve 
pfodnear  irtileh  liaa  iiify»iBifii11y  faabloned 
■n  BHHMliii  export  program  tbat  clial- 
I  the  UA  aaarfcet  abare. 


TBI  Umrib  Siatu 

AMD  DBVXLOnilO 


(1)  The  United  Stataa  haa  a  oomparatiTe 
iimwMiw  advantace  In  the  production  of 
earn.  ■bual.  and  aoybeaaa.  The  advantace  is 
bjr  the  oamMnatlaB  of  abundant 
leapmcea,  a  antiatantlal  capital  In- 
land AlUad  labor.  Therefore,  many 
,  it  vouM  be  In  the  beat  taitenat  of  the 
UBIIad  0lataa  to  work  toward  freer  agricul- 
tural tnde  polMaa.  particularly  through 
the  Oenaral  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and 
Tirade  (OATT).  Aft  the  aame  time,  however, 
lM>  maintain  a  comparattve 
I  In  the  prodnettai  of  com.  wheat, 
,  and  itoe,  and  will  continue  to  com- 
pete In  the  export  marketplaoe. 

(S)  In  the  IMO^  the  United  States  lost  lU 
UMiipetlUve  advantage  In  agricultural  trade, 
aa  evldtneed  by  kat  market  aharee  for  all 
fonr  coamoditlaa  examined.  Several  factors 
cauaed  the  decline  In  V&  price  oompetitive- 
neaa  Indudtng:  the  atrong  dollar,  which  ap- 
prediAed  agatawt  aome  major  Importers' 
cuiieutlea  and  aome  exporters'  currencies; 
and  VA.  doiuaatic  fUm  programs,  which 
tended  to  draw  UjB.  oommoditlea  away  from 
Intanatianal  marfceta.  In  addition  to  exert- 
ing upward  preanire  on  U^S.  commodity 


(S)  Self-cutfleiency  (or  gains  toward  self- 
aottleieney)  achieved  by  a  number  of  tradi- 
tional agricultural  importing  countries  bas 
been  a  major  fhetor  In  declining  VS.  ex- 
porta.  paitleularty  of  wheat,  soybeans,  and 
rtoe.  However,  Inereaaed  export  competition 
from  theae  traditional  importing  countries 
that  are  actively  promoting  agricultural  de- 
vdopnent  doea  not  appear  to  be  of  major 


(4)  There  remalna  In  the  developing  na- 
tlona  the  potential  for  increased  per  capita 
food  oonaumption.  if  domestic  food  needs 
are  to  be  met.  There  is  also  a  potential 
«*— »«~*  for  more  nutritious  grains  and  live- 
stock products  becauae  of  the  desire  of 
many  people  in  thoae  countries  for  im- 
proved diets.  Both  situations  typically 
follow  an  upaurge  In  household  incomes. 
Pew  of  the  developing  nations  appear  to 
have  the  natural  reaouroes  or  the  needed  ag- 
ricultural Infrastrueture  to  adequately 
supply  the  potential  demand  for  food  and 
feadstuffs.  UJB.  agriculture,  therefore,  could 
benefit  tram  ftiture  econcmUc  growth  in 
some  developing  nations,  especially  if  U^S. 
pricea  are  oonpetltive  with  those  of  other 


(5)  For  the  moat  part,  agricultural  produc- 
ing ooontriea  (especially  developing  coun- 
brtea)  appear  to  be  reaponsive  to  price.  If 
eommodlty  prloea  are  relatively  low,  it  is  to 
a  devefcadug  country's  advantage  to  import, 
foregotag  more  oostly  domestic  production 
and  aaving  the  Investment  for  other  sectors 
of  the  economy.  As  oommodity  prices  rise,  a 
combination  of  goala  IncliMtirig  avoiding 
large  amounts  of  i»ecious  foreign 
on  Imparts  and  wanting  to  earn 
more  foreign  exdaange  through  agricultural 


exports,  tends  to  promote  agricultural  pro- 
duction in  these  countries.  Therefore,  if 
X3M.  (and.  thus  world)  agricultural  prices 
w«e  reduced,  the  United  States  would 
likely  export  larger  volumes  while  reducing 
inoentives  for  increased  export  competition. 
(6)  For  reasons  of  national  security  and 
beeauae  of  different  political  and  eoon«Hnic 
phUosophiea.  there  are  a  number  of  nations 
that  will  likely  avoid  more  than  a  modest  re- 
liance on  the  United  States  for  future  food 
supplies.  These  nations  will  go  to  other  ex- 
porters, possibly  even  paying  a  premium,  or 
win  pursue  self-sufficiency  at  any  cost.  The 
United  States  should  not  expect  that  even  a 
competitive  market  position  will  enable  it  to 
make  sizable  gains  in  theae  countries.* 


THE  NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  TO 
PRESERVE  SCX7IAL  SECURITY 
AND  MEDICARE 

•  Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently our  (x>Ueague  from  Kajtuas, 
Senator  Dole,  rose  on  the  floor  to  de- 
nounce the  tacti(»  used  by  an  outfit 
called  the  National  Committee  to  Pre- 
serve Social  Security  and  Medicare 
[NCFSSM],  headed  by  James  Roose- 
velt, FDR's  son.  Senator  Dole  suggest- 
ed that  we  should  make  a  concerted 
effort  to  expose  this  group  for  the 
campaign  they  are  waging  that  is 
frightening  some  senior  citizens  out  of 
their  wits.  I  want  to  help  Senator 
Dole  in  that  effort. 

We  all  know  of  organizations  that 
use  tactics  that  we  do  not  iu>prove  of 
but  I  have  never,  In  my  20  years  In 
Congress,  seen  a  group  that  seemed 
more  intent  on  frightening  people. 
Fear  Is  a  powerful  weapon  and  the 
NCPSSM  uses  it  artfully.  They  use 
phrases  like  "crippling  financial  hard- 
ship" and  "dreary  existence"— intend- 
ed to  conjure  up  the  worst  pictiire  pos- 
sible. Congress  and  the  administration 
are  portrayed  as  wanting  to  slash 
Social  Security  benefits  with  the 
entire  system  as  being  in  grave  danger. 

Mr.  President,  after  one  of  the 
NCPSSM's  malUngs  go  out,  I  hear 
from  dozens  and  dozens  of  frightened 
people.  They  write  in  shakey  hand- 
writing. They  send  me  $10  to  "help 
save  Social  Security."  They  tell  me 
they  have  gone  to  the  local  Social  Se- 
curity to  make  a  donation  so  the 
sygtem  will  not  go  under.  Their  dis- 
tress is  real  and  it  is  totally  unneces- 
sary. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  knows  full  well,  as  do 
we  all,  that  the  Social  Security  Old 
Age  Trust  Fund  is  expected  to  remain 
solvent  well  into  the  next  century— 
and  that  is  under  the  worse  case  sce- 
nario. We  know  right  now  that  Medi- 
care is  going  to  face  some  financial 
problems,  but  no  one  thinks  for  a 
mkiute  that  Congress  is  going  to  let 
Medicare  go  bankrupt. 

Mr.  President,  James  Itoosevelt's  or- 
ganization uses  the  fears  of  some  con- 
fused senior  citizens  who  do  not  un- 
derstand politics.  Most  people  do  not 
understand  the  mechanics  of  either 
the      complicated      Social      Security 


Systent  or  the  equally  complicated 
woi^lngs  of  Congress.  These  people 
are  eafly  prey  for  an  organization  that 
makes  them  think  their  financial  sup- 
port is  In  Jeopardy.  I  think  it  is  inde- 
cent to  take  advantage  of  these  peo- 
ples' fears  and  vulnerability. 

Roosevelt's  organization,  as  far  as  I 
can  tell,  does  not  do  much— other  than 
scare  senior  citizens  and  flood  our  of- 
fices with  petitions.  For  example,  last 
year,  tftie  NCPSSM  sent  out  a  fund- 
raising  letter  warning  that  the  disin- 
vestment of  the  Social  Security  trust 
fimd  tftireatened  benefit  checks  and 
that  his  group  was  working  with  Con- 
gress \o  correct  this  problem.  Yet, 
when  (he  House  Social  Security  Sub- 
committee held  hearings  on  the  sub- 
ject, the  NCPSSM  did  not  even  ask  to 
testify.  This  Is  what  they  call  "work- 
ing with  Congress?"  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  I  understand  that  the  first  and 
only  time  the  NCPSSM  has  testified 
before  the  House  Social  Security  Sub- 
committee was  during  hearings  March 
10  which  were  investigating  the  prac- 
tices of  the  National  Committee  to 
Preserfe  Social  Security  and  Medicare. 

I  haye  not  seen  anything  but  talk 
out  of  this  group,  and  frankly,  I  think 
talk  is  cheap. 

Week  before  last,  as  I  Just  said,  the 
House  held  hearings  on  the  miiLiiiTig 
tactics  of  the  Natiorud  Committee  to 
Preserve  Social  Security  and  Medicare 
and  the  outcome  was  not  pretty.  The 
subcommittee  staff  said  the  group 
spent  88  percent  of  its  funds  on  mail- 
ings in  1985.  I  do  not  think  that  is  a 
very  good  track  record. 

Afte«  the  House  hearing,  the 
NCPSSM  got  real  busy  and  immedi- 
ately issued  a  press  release  defending 
themsOlves.  Mr.  Roosevelt  is  quoted  as 
saying.  ". . .  we  continue  to  be  grouped 
together  with  people  selling  laminated 
social  security  cards,  bogus  insurance 
or  nonexistent  legislative  advocacy." 
Mr.  Roosevelt,  you  have  hit  the  nail 
on  the  head,  and  probably  said  it 
much  better  than  I  could.  Once  this 
organisation  cleans  up  its  act  and 
stops  scaring  the  wits  out  of  people, 
I>erhanB  it  can  be  an  effective  lobbying 
group.  But  until  then,  I  think  their 
opinioOs  are  worth  Just  about  as  much 
as  the  "persoiua.  gold  embossed  plastic 
membership  card"  they  offer  potential 
membors. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  text  of 
a  memorandxun  prepared  by  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Social  Seciui- 
ty  Subcommittee  staff  be  printed  in 
the  Redosd  at  this  time  and  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  use  this  information 
when  communicating  with  constitu- 
ents about  the  National  Conunlttee  to 
Preserre  Social  Security  and  Medicare. 

The  memorandum  follows: 


BACxamtnm  am  tbi  Natiowal  CoMMrrnx  to 

PiasBtvB  Social  Sbcubitt  Ain>  BCxdicaui 
aiauciuBX 

The  National  Committee  to  Preserve 
Social  Security  (NCPSS)  was  established  in 
IMS  as  a  tax-exempt  Ml(cX4)  organizaticm 
permitting  it  to  engage  In  lobbying.  The  Na- 
tional Committee  to  Preaerve  Social  Securi- 
ty and  MedUMre  (NCPSSM)  was  established 
as  a  MKcXS)  charitable  organixation  in 
1»S3.  Although  the  MKcKS)  has  generally 
been  inactive,  it  lent  its  name  to  the  preex- 
isting organisation. 

James  Roosevelt  serves  as  Chairman  of 
the  organlHUlon.  Other  off fcseia  include  Wil- 
liam Wewer,  Director  and  Secretarr.  Kath- 
leen Marquardt.  Director;  and  Blanche 
Kelly.  Treasurer.  NiTPSSM  was  organised 
by  Butcher  Forde  Consulting  (BFC),  a  Call- 
f  omia-based  direct  maO  firm.  Roosevelt  was 
a  paid  consultant  to  BFC  in  1983  and  1983 
receiving  $S8,(K)0  for  his  services.  William 
WewCT  bas  provided  legal  counsel  to  BFC 
Blnoel977. 

MAn-nias 

The  mailings  of  the  NCPSSM  solicit  an 
initial  $10  annual  membership  in  the  orga- 
nization. Sequent  subsequent  mailings  so- 
licit additional  contributions. 

In  198S,  NCPSSM  sent  17  mailings  (not  in- 
cluding newsletters),  13  of  which  included 
solicitations  of  money.  In  1986,  there  were 
28  m^iHTif;  23  contained  solicitations.  Non- 
fundralsing  mailings  were  6  Legislative 
Alerts  and  a  half  doaen  newsletters.  One  of 
the  recent  NCPSSM  mailings  went  to  one  in 
five  households  in  the  U.S. 

A  list  of  questionable  or  misleading  state- 
ments Included  In  NCPSSM  mailings  is  at- 
tached (see  attachment  No.  1).  The  worst  of 
these  was  sent  in  1988  as  an  UROENT- 
ACmON-ORAM.  It  declared  that  NCPSSM 
had  to  raise  $250,000  immediately  to  sup- 
port legislative  and  legal  action  to  restore 
all  money  taken  from  the  social  security 
trust  fund.  "lawyers  must  be  hired  and  law- 
suits prepared"  the  ACTION-ORAM  said. 
While  the  Cnuiirman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Social  Security,  other  Members  of  Con- 
gress, and  several  senior  citizen  organiza- 
tions brought  a  lawsuit  before  the  ACTION- 
ORAM  was  mailed,  NCPSSM  never  fUed 
any  legal  action.— Prepared  by  the  staff  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Social  Security,  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 


According  to  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
Form  900  which  is  required  to  be  submitted 
by  tax-exempt  organizations,  the  Income  of 
NCPSSM  has  Increased  dramatically  since 
its  creation.  (See  attachment  No.  2  for  more 
detail.) 

mauna 

$1.7 

9.8 

„ 29.5 
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expenditures  were  for  direct  malL  By  1984, 
NCPSSM  had  begun  to  do  content  analysis 
for  fundralalng  letters  baaed  on  the  "per- 
centage of  material  in  ea^  maning  relating 
to  the  particular  program  and  support  serv- 
ices." This  analysis  offered  the  following 
breakdown  of  direct  mail  and  postage  costs 
for  1984: 


1983 

1984 

1985 - 

1988 

Although  NC7SSM  received  contributions 
in  1983  of  almost  $3  million,  the  organiza- 
tion did  not  register  to  lobby  until  the 
spring  of  1984.  The  reports  filed  with  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  show  the  following  lob- 
bying expenditures  (see  attachment  No.  3  for 
more  detail): 

MiUiotiM 

1983 0 

1984 $0.8 

1985 2.5 

1988 3.0 

ALLOCATIOH  OP  KXTXHSSS 

The  NCPSSM  Price- Waterhouse  audit  for 
1983  showed  that  97  percent  of  NCPSSM 


Education „. ........ 

Legislation. . 

Research ... .... 

Fundralalng ........................... 

Other  administrative  costs . 


41 

29 

1 

25 

4 

The  IRS  Form  990  shows  a  breakdown  of 
expenses  similar  to  that  In  the  audit.  In  ad- 
dition, however,  the  Fonn  990  breaks  out 
exi>en8es  by  functional  category.  A  func- 
tlonal  breakdown  shows  that,  in  1085,  the 
NCPSSM  spent  88  percent  of  its  funds  on 
mailing  costs  and  only  1  percent  on  salaries 
for  lobbyists.  (See  attachment  No.  4.) 

FATMBIITS  TO  OPncXBS 

The  Price-Waterhouse  audit  shows  the 
amount  of  money  paid  by  NCPSSM  to  its 
own  officers.  None  of  the  officers  received 
payment  for  their  services  as  officers, 
except  Roosevelt  who  received  $(W,000  in 
1986.  In  nearly  every  year,  William  Wewer 
received  payment  tot  legal  services  and 
Kelly  Consultants  received  money  for  mall 
processing  services.  The  amounts  received 
by  these  individuals  were: 

MiOUna 

$0.2 

1.2 

1.5 


1983. 
1984. 
1985. 


Butcher  Forde  Consulting  has  a  19  year 
contract  with  the  NC^PSSM  to  manage  all  of 
the  organization's  direct  mall  operations. 
Under  the  contract  BFC  receives  $.05  per 
letter  and  15  percent  of  the  "gross  amount 
billed  by  outside  suppliers  and  independent 
contractors  which  have  been  retained  by 
BFC."  The  NCPSSM  has  said  that  their 
most  recent  mailing  went  to  20  million 
households.  At  $.05  a  letter,  BFC  made  $1 
million  on  just  one  mailing  exclusive  of  the 
15  percent  add-on.  If  BFC  received  $.05  for 
70  million  of  the  88  million  NCPSSM  mail- 
ings in  1986,  their  Income  would  have  been 
$3.5  million. 

DZPARTIfXHT  OP  JUSTICS 

The  Department  of  Justice  is  responsible 
for  enforcing  the  statute  prohibiting  the 
misuse  of  the  Great  Seal  of  the  U.S.  In  May. 
1984,  the  Justice  Department  requested 
that  the  NCPSSM  cease  using  the  Great 
Seal  of  the  U.S.  on  its  maHingn.  The 
NCPSSM  subsequently  altered  the  seal  used 
on  its  stationary  to  reverse  the  head  of  the 
eagle  and  change  several  details  in  the  seaL 

POSTAL  mSPXCIOH 

The  VS.  Postal  Inspector  is  responsible 
for  enforcing  the  mail  fraud  and  false  repre- 
sentation statute.  In  1983,  after  several  com- 
plaints from  the  public,  the  Postal  Inspector 
began  investigating  NC78SM  miJllngB. 
While  there  did  not  appear  to  be  Justifica- 
tion for  beginning  a  legal  action,  the  Postal 
Inspector  has  requested  that  NCPSSM  alter 
several  of  its  mailings.  NCPSSM  has  appar- 
ently complied  with  most  of  these  requests 
including  altering  its  envelopes.  Envelopes 
which      previously      said      MPORTANT 

SOCIAL  SECURrrr  documents  en- 

diOSED  Now  say  IMPORTANT  NATION- 
AL COMMITTEE  DOCUMENTS  EN- 
CLOSED. 


POLITICAL  ACnOH  COI 

In    1983.    NCPSSM    formed    a    poUtical 
action  committee.  NCP8SM-PAC  receipts  in 


1986  were  $5.3  nJllion.  (See  attadmtent  #8 
for  more  details.)  It  made  contributiaiM  to 
candidates  of  $0.7  million— 14  percent  of  i«- 
oeU>ts— and  Independent  expenditurea  of 
$1.9  million.  Operating  expenses  of  the  PAC 
were  $3.1  million— M  percent  of  reeelpta. 
Filings  with  the  Federal  ig«<toM  Commis- 
sion show  that  the  PAC  uses  moat  of  the 
same  suppliers  of  servtces  as  the  NCPSSM 
including  William  Wewer,  Kelly  Oanault- 
ants  and  Butcher  Forde  CJoosultlng. 


The  most  recent  mailing  of  the  NCPSSM 
requests  contributions  of  $10,  $15,  $25  or 
more  from  the  elderly  to  buHd  the  nanklln 
Delano  Rooaevelt  Memorial  Social  Security 
and  Medicare  Building  In  Waahlngt<m.  D.C. 
The  building  will  be  an  office  building  for 
NCPSSM.  With  this  mailing,  NCPSSM  is 
trying  to  raise  $2.8  million  for  a  down  pay- 
ment on  the  building.  A  dollar  bUl  la  en- 
closed and  the  recipient  Is  asked  to  return  it 
along  with  a  contribution.  By  retunilng  the 
dollar,  the  donor  will  presumably  be  ear- 
marking current  NCPSSM  funds  for  use  tai 
buOdlng  the  real  estate. 

IhACCDKATI  AMD  MiSLBASIRO  STATKMKirtS  Ot 

THi  Natiohal  ComoTi^  TO  Pusnvi 
Social  Sxcnarrr  ahd  MxDiCAax 

I.  niACCUSAR  STATIKXIITS 

February,  1983 

Statement:  Persons  sending  a  $10  annual 
membership  were  promised  "a  regular  news- 
letter" and  a  Legislative  Alert  Service  to 
"immediately  advise  you,  by  telegram  or 
letter,  of  fast  breaking  development  in 
Washington  .  . 

Fact:  WhUe  the  NCPSSM  raised  $1.7  mil- 
lion in  1983.  the  first  newsletter  did  not 
come  out  until  June,  1984.  In  May  2,  1984 
letter  to  (Chairman  3  J.  PlAle,  James  Roose- 
velt said,  "we  are  producing  our  first  news- 
letter .  .  ."  Similarly,  contributors  did  not 
begin  receiving  information  on  legislation 
until  the  Spring  of  1984.  A  formal  Legisla- 
tive Alert  Service  was  not  established  until 
much  later. 

November,  1983 

Statement:  "The  Medicare  Fund  has  bor- 
rowed $12,400,000,000.00  (12.4  Billion  dol- 
lars!) from  the  Social  Security  Fund.  Medi- 
care is  in  so  much  trouble  It  has  been 
unable  to  even  pay  the  interest  on  this  loan! 
This  debt  endangers  both  Social  Security 
and  Medicare!" 

Fact:  The  medicare  trust  fund  did  not 
borrow  from  the  social  security  trust  fund: 
it  was  the  other  way  around.  Neither  fund 
was  endangered  by  this  tonporary  loaiL 
March,  1984 

Statement:  In  a  solicitation.  "And,  most 
importantly,  you  will  be  helping  to  make  it 
possible  to  continue  our  work  here  in  The 
(Capitol  to  protect,  defend  and  Improve  the 
Social  Security  and  Medicare  Programs." 

Fact:  The  NCPSSM  could  not  have  contin- 
ued its  work  In  the  Capitol  since  it  had  not 
hired  lobbyists  and  did  not  register  to  lobby 
untU  April,  1984.  (NCPSSM  members  had 
been  asked  to  mail  petitions  to  Congress  In 
November.  1983.) 

Spring,  1984 

Statement:  In  the  NCTSSM's  Social  Secu- 
rity News  Chairman's  Report,  Rooaevelt 
stated,  "I  have  put  my  entire  staff  onto  the 
notch  year  issue." 

Fact:  When  the  newsletter  was  issued,  the 
NC7SSM  had  virtually  no  staff,  and  Jim 
Connan  had  Just  been  hired  to  lobby  for  the 
NCPSSM. 
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NQwember,  1986 

In  an  UROKNT-ACTION- 
CHUM  the  WCatlBM  told  Its  members  that 
It  bad  to  lalw  "$310,000  Immediately  to  sup- 
port lagWatlve  and  legal  action  to  restore 
an  maatf  taksn  from  aodal  aecurtty  trust 
fond  ■MDtia''  The  ACnON-ORAM  went 
OD  to  aay,  TAwyets  must  be  hired  and  law- 


Ftat:  WtaUe  Chairman  at  the  Suboommit- 
tee  OD  Soelal  Seeortty  Jamea  R.  Jooea,  other 
I  of  Congnaa,  and  several  senior  or- 


mailed  out  Legislative  Alerts  to  its  members 
on  November  8. 1986  to  goierate  letters  aix) 
phone  calls  to  Members  of  Congress  cm  re- 
storing trust  fund  assets  and  Issued  3  press 
releases  in  November  and  December.  While 
the  final  Oramm-Rudman-Holllngs  legisla- 
tion containing  the  provision  restoring 
assdts  did  not  become  law  until  early  De- 
canher,  1985,  the  restorative  provision  had 
already  passed  the  House  as  a  part  of  debt 
limit  letfslatlon  on  November  1— seven  days 
before  the  NCPSSM  Legislative  Alert  was 


luUon.  if  there  Is  to  be  one,  will  probably 
have  to  be  a  consumption  tax  of  s<Nne  sort. 
The  gasoline  tax  is  simple,  and  In  the 
amounts  now  under  diacuasion.  It  would 
leave  the  total  coat  of  gasoline  well  below 
the  levels  with  which  the  country  Is  accus- 
tomed to  living. 

Unlike  other  consumption  taxes,  the  gaso- 
line tax  irould  pay  the  country  an  addition- 
al diridead  by  contributing  to  Its  economic 
security.  The  rising  trend  In  oil  Imports  con- 
stitutes a  national  danger,  as  the  admlnls- 


March  U,  1987 
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iMumujt  AS  Mnmra  Educatiokal  CBRTsa 

WAamJwnoii— "There  will  always  be  a 
LeadvUIe"  la  the  motto  that  Leadvllle  kids 
have  grown  up  with  for  the  past  100  years. 

But  Leadvllle,  that  tough,  historic  UtUe 
twiTiitu  town  (population  3,200)  nestled  Just 
east  of  Colorado's  Continental  Divide  at  the 
foot  of  Mt  Massive,  as  a  mining  educational 
center.  Such  an  Idea  never  crossed  the 
minds  of  LeadvUIe  school  kids. 

That's  what  ptditical  and  mining  industry 
leaders  here  and  In  Colorado  had  in  mind. 


chartered  with  the  passage  of  the  legisla- 
tion, will  "foster,  promote  and  encourage  a 
better  understanding  of  the  origins  and 
growth  of  mining,  evedally  in  the  United 
States,  and  the  part  mining  has  played  in 
rhanyifig  the  eoonomic,  aodal  and  scientific 
aspects  of  our  nation."  A  library  on  the  his- 
tory of  mining  will  be  established.  It  will  in- 
clude pictures,  paintings,  books,  papers,  doc- 
uments, scientific  data,  relics,  mementos, 
and  artifacts.  It  could  become  one  of  the 
world's  finest  in  this  field.  From  mining  to 


Simmons  said.  Last  month  Kendrick 
named  chairman  of  the  Colorado  fund-rais- 
ing effort  for  the  Mining  Museum  by  its 
Board.  To  date  the  Board,  thru  Its  Chub- 
stake  Fund,  has  raised  more  than  a  quarter 
million  dollars,  mainly  from  Colorado  con- 
tributors. 

There  was  "community-wide  support  for 
the  National  Mining  Hall  of  Fame  and 
Museum  in  Leadvllle.  There  was  so  much 
enthusiasm.  They  really  wanted  us,"  Chair- 
man Douglas  V.  Watrous  of  the  Museum 
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Novmitwr,  196S 

In  an  UROENT-ACTTION- 
COUM  ttw  MCF6BM  told  ttamembaa  Uutt 
tt  bad  to  nln  "$310,000  taninedtfttely  to  nip- 
poft  IwWattve  and  legal  action  to  raatore 
an  maomw  takan  from  aocial  Mcurtty  trust 
fond  maBtaa."  The  ACnON-ORAM  went 
OB  to  ny.  "Lavren  muat  be  blrad  and  law- 


Itab  Wta&e  CSHttnoan  at  the  Suboommlt- 
tM  «D  Soeial  Seeortty  Jamea  R.  Jones,  other 
ItaiBliiiis  of  OoBcraaa,  and  aevenl  senior  or- 
gaDtaattoBa  tDdudtaic  the  Amertcan  Aaoda- 
ttoB  o(  RotlTad  Fenona  broucfat  a  Uwsuit 
before  the  ACnOR-ORAM  was  mafled.  the 
r  filed  any  legal  action. 


February.  1063 

Oontrfbuton  were  offered  a 
ocntldentlal    computer 
o(  your  Social  Security  Account 
to    official    government 


Vtat:  ftunwcUie  contributors  were  led  to 
bettofc  that  they  would  receive  something 
moie  than  the  — *'««g«  record  which  they 
eoold  obtain  free  from  the  Social  Security 
AdtashiiatfationB 

NovenhCT.  1963 
"Joat  recently,  the  NaUon&l 
on  Social  Security  suggested 
taxtng  Social  Secuitty  as  ndinary  income! 
AdoUmt  propoaal  would  increase  the  mini- 
mum age  for  recei»iug  Social  Security  to 
00." 

Fbet  The  Matkiiial  Commiasion  on  Social 
OeMulty  Reform  recommended  taxing  bene- 
fits in  January.  1001.  Increasing  the  retire- 
ment ace  to  W  was  among  the  proposals  dls- 
euand.  This  NCraSIf  statement  was  mailed 
out  0  moBtha  after  enactment  of  the  Social 
Saeuilty  Amendments  of  IMS  which  re- 


Ctoring,  1084 

Statement  One  of  the  first  NCP8SM 
newalstten  listed  "Projects  and  Accomplish- 
ments." Under  the  heading  "Forums  and 
Speedbea"  was  "Blue  Ribbon  panel  report 
OBBafloutBOL" 

Fact:  Tliere  was  no  forum.  The  report  was 
u  Baled  by  cutting  and  panting  ccMnments 
and  pHt  lealliinjiiy  of  former  Commissioner 
of  Social  Secuitty  Bob  Ball,  former  Chief 
Actuary  Robert  Myers,  and  others  Into  a 
format  that  appeared  to  be  the  give-and- 
take  of  an  actual  forum. 

Fall.  1084 

Statement:  "Last  year,  six  months  of  our 
eoat-oC-lMng  increases  were  deleted.  This 
loas  eoualed  2.4  percent  of  each  Social  Secu- 
rity recipient's  income.  Then  came  a  ridicu- 
loua  law  that  suspends  cost-of-living  in- 
creases  entirely  if  taiflaUon  falls  below  3.0 
percent. 

Fact:  The  last  sentence  implies  that  the 
Oongreas  pamfil  a  law  in  1984  to  deny  the 
OCfLA.  In  tact,  the  3%  COLA  trigger  was 
placed  in  the  law  in  1972  and  would  not 
have  rllminatri  a  COLA  but  simply  delayed 
it  a  year.  Further,  the  letter  went  out  after 
tha  Senate  had  already  overwhelmingly 
paaaed  '^g^'-"~'  to  guarantee  that  a  COLA 
would  be  paid  in  1985. 
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Statement:  In  a  mailing  about  the  Treas- 
ory'a  diainveatmeBt  of  the  Trust  Fund,  the 
MCFBSM  said.  "Fortunatdy,  thanks  to  your 
post  support,  the  National  Committee  acted. 
After  intenae  lobbying  preasure.  Congress 
returned  the  Truat  Fund>  assets." 

Fact:  Aeoordinc  to  NCFSSirs  report  to 
the  Clerk  of  the  House,  the  organization 


mailed  out  Legislative  Alerts  to  its  members 
on  llovember  8, 1986  to  generate  letters  and 
phone  calls  to  Members  of  Congress  on  re- 
storing trust  fund  sasets  and  Issued  3  press 
releases  in  November  and  December.  While 
the  final  Oramm-Rudman-HoUlngs  legisla- 
tion containing  the  provision  restoring 
assots  did  not  become  law  until  early  De- 
oonher,  1985,  the  restorative  provision  had 
already  passed  the  House  as  a  part  of  debt 
limit  legislation  on  Novonber  1— seven  days 
before  the  NCPSSM  Legislative  Alert  was 
maOed.  There  was  never  any  doubt  that  this 
proflalon  would  be  enacted.* 


PROPOSED  OAS  TAX 

•  Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  an  editorial  In  today's 
Washington  Post  regarding  imposition 
of  a  gas  tax  for  reduction  of  the  deficit 
and  providing  for  economic  security. 
Imposition  of  any  tax  is  onerous  and 
certainly  a  decision  that  Congress 
would  like  to  avoid  imder  almost  any 
circumstances.  However,  certain  fun- 
damental issues,  a  massive  Federal 
debt  and  an  uncertain  energy  future 
reliant  upon  foreign  energy  supplies, 
have  come  together  to  make  imposi- 
tion of  a  fuel  tax  not  only  a  serious 
consideration  but,  I  believe,  a  neces- 
sary one. 

I  know  of  other  Members,  both  in 
the  House  and  Senate,  that  feel  such  a 
tax  has  merit.  Not  only  does  a  gas  tax 
raise  important  revenues  to  reduce  the 
deficit,  but  directly  encourages  conser- 
vation and  curbs  consumption.  I  have 
watched  with  great  concern  the  rapid 
increase  in  oil  imports  and  believe  that 
a  fuel  tax  would  work  to  buffer  our  re- 
liance on  a  potentially  unstable 
supply. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  Wash- 
ington Post  editorial  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

Itie  editorial  follows; 
[From  the  Washington  Post,  Mar.  24, 19871 
2.  How  About  10  Cnrrs  a  Oaixom? 

Perhaps  there's  a  way  out  of  this  year's 
budget  mase  after  lUl— If  the  political  game- 
playing  should  ever  stop.  When  the  chair- 
man of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 
Dan  Rostenkowskl.  tipped  his  bat  politely 
to  the  gasoline  tax  the  other  day,  he  wasn't 
making  a  commitment.  But  It  certainly  was 
an  interesting  suggestion.  The  Important 
thing  to  understand  about  a  gasoline  tax  is 
that  each  penny  per  gallon  raises  a  billion 
dollars  a  year.  The  plan  with  which  the 
Bouse  leadership  is  struggling  would  be  to 
redace  the  budget  deficit  by  $36  billion,  half 
of  it  in  spending  cuts  and  the  other  half  in 
tax  increases.  And  so  far,  of  course.  It's  been 
the  thought  of  raising  taxes  that  has 
bloiked  all  progress.  But  an  Increase  of  10 
cents  in  the  present  gasoline  tax  would  raise 
moat  of  the  money  required,  and  gasoline 
would  still  be  cheaper  than  it  has  been 
through  most  of  this  decade. 

The  standard  complaint  about  a  higher 
gasoline  tax  is  that  It  would  be  regressive.  It 
woUId  be  a  greater  burden  on  the  poor  than 
on  the  rich.  But  the  only  truly  progressive 
tax  is  a  graduated  income  tax,  and  neither 
Preaident  Reagan  nor  Congress  is  willing  to 
return  to  the  Income  tax  this  year.  The  so- 


lution, if  there  Is  to  be  tme.  will  probably 
have  to  be  a  consumption  tax  of  watoK  sort. 
The  gasoline  tax  Is  simple,  and  In  the 
amounts  now  under  dlacuaalon.  It  would 
leave  the  total  cost  of  gasoline  well  below 
the  levels  with  which  the  country  Is  accus- 
tomed to  living. 

Unlike  other  consumption  taxes,  the  gaso- 
line tax  would  pay  the  country  an  addition- 
al dividend  by  contributing  to  its  economic 
security.  The  rising  trend  in  oil  Inuwrts  con- 
stitutes a  national  danger,  as  the  adminis- 
tration anxiously  pointed  out  last  week— al- 
though It  didn't  have  any  very  useful  ideas 
about  pogsible  remedies.  But  this  tax  is  one. 
To  the  elctent  that  higher  cost  discourages 
consumption,  the  tax  will  hold  down  oil  im- 
ports a  litUe. 

No  tax  that  raises  $10  billion  a  year  Is 
going  to  he  wildly  popular.  But  the  gasoline 
tax  would  be  leas  painful,  less  unfair  and 
more  usoful  than  any  other  that's  now  on 
the  table.* 


LEADVnXE  AS  MININO 
EDUCATIONAL  CENTER 

•  lb.  ARldSTRONO.  Mr.  President, 
Helene  C.  Monberg  is  a  native  Colo- 
radan  who  is  a  Journalist  in  Washing- 
ton covering  natural  resource  and 
public  lands  Issues  of  concern  to  the 
West.  She  is  also  widely  known  in  the 
Washington  area  for  her  tireless  work 
on  behfljLf  of  the  Achievement  Scholar- 
ship Program,  a  program  she  initiated 
and  suocessfully  operates  to  rehabili- 
tate youthful  offenders  and  establish 
them  aa  gainfully  employed,  fully  pro- 
ductive members  of  society. 

The  MonbergB  are  numbered  among 
the  pioaeers  of  Colorado.  In  1887,  He- 
lene's  paternal  grandfather,  Soren 
Christian  Monberg.  left  his  native 
DenmaA  and  his  career  as  a  railroad 
engineer  to  search  for  silver  in  Lead- 
ville,  CO.  He  did  not  find  a  fortune  in 
silver,  but  in  1890  brought  his  wife  and 
four  children  to  Leadville  and  became 
a  top  blacksmith  in  Leadvllle's  Green- 
back Mine.  Members  of  the  Monberg 
family  have  lived  in  Leadville  for  a 
century  and  have  helped  to  sliape  the 
colorful  history  of  this  great  Colorado 
mining  community.  Growing  up  in 
Leadville  left  such  a  powerf ill  imprint 
on  the  Ufe  of  Helene  Monberg  that 
she  is  establishing  two  scholarships 
which  will  go  each  year  to  graduating 
seniors  of  Lake  County  High  School. 
Leadville  is  now  to  become  the  site  of 
a  Natioiial  Mining  Hall  of  Fame  and 
Museum  and  Helene  Monberg  has 
written  an  article  on  this  interesting 
new  chapter  for  her  home  community 
in  her  publication  Western  Resources 
Wrap-up. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  for  Helene  Mon- 
berg's  excellent  article  to  be  printed  in 
the  CoiiGRXssioirAL  Rccord.  It  is  ap- 
propriate that  a  person  who  has  re- 
mained loyal  to  her  Colorado  mining 
town  roots  should  write  of  the  devel- 
opment of  the  National  Mining  Hall  of 
Vtxae  a&d  Museum  and  equally  appro- 
priate that  it  should  be  recorded  in 

the  COIIGRKSSIOHAL  RSCOBD. 


IfsDvnu  AS  Mnmra  Educatiokal  Cxima 

WAaHnMnow— "There  will  always  be  a 
Leadville"  la  the  motto  that  Leadville  Uds 
have  grown  up  with  for  the  past  100  years. 

But  Leadvflle,  that  tough,  historic  UtUe 
miTiiTig-  town  (population  3,200)  nestled  just 
east  of  Colorado's  Continental  Divide  at  the 
foot  of  Mt.  Massive,  as  a  mining  educatloiul 
center.  Such  an  Idea  never  crossed  the 
minds  of  Leadville  school  kids. 

That's  what  political  and  mining  industry 
leaders  here  and  In  Colorado  had  in  mind, 
however,  when  Leadville  was  selected  over 
Butte,  BIT.,  Oolden.  CO.,  and  Lead.  SD,  on 
December  16  as  the  site  of  the  National 
irtning  Hall  of  Fame  and  Museum. 

Senat<»'  William  L.  Armstrong,  R-Colo., 
called  the  selection  of  Leadville  "fantastic. 
It's  the  miner's  pick."  Senator  Timothy  E. 
Wlrth,  D-Colo.,  said,  "It  provides  a  tremen- 
dous opportunity  to  teach  young  men  and 
women  about  mintaig."  Representotlve  Joel 
Hefley,  R-Colo.,  said.  "When  you  think  of 
Leadville.  you  think  of  mining."  Representa- 
tive Hank  Brown.  R-Colo.,  said  the  locale 
would  stimulate  interest  In  the  "vast  contri- 
butions that  the  mining  industry  has  made 
in  our  modem  society."  All  four  are  spon- 
soring legislation  (S.  450  and  HJl.  958),  Co- 
sponsored  by  the  entire  Colorado  congres- 
sional delegation  and  by  Representative 
Dick  Cheney,  R-Wyo.,  currently  before  the 
Senate  and  House  Judiciary  Committees,  to 
charter  the  National  Mining  Hall  of  Fame 
and  Museum  at  Leadville  as  a  national  Insti- 
tution. 

This  move  has  strong  backing  here.  Direc- 
tor Robert  C.  Horton  of  the  UJ3.  Bureau  of 
Mines  told  Western  Resources  Wrap-up 
(WRW)  In  an  Interview  on  March  5,  "The 
Mining  Museum  at  Leadville  will  advertise 
the  many  contributions  that  mining  has 
made  to  this  country.  It  will  educate  the 
public  on  the  necessity  to  maintain  a  strong 
domestic  mhiing  industry." 

President  Jack  A.  Knebel  of  the  American 
Mintny  CongTCss  (AMC)  told  WRW  in  an 
Interview  on  March  6,  "We  are  supporting 
the  federal  charter  bills  for  the  Leadville 
Museum.  We  see  the  Museum  as  a  teaching 
laboratory,  a  way  to  educate  the  public  that 
domestic  mining  is  a  viable— and  valuable- 
industry." 

Both  the  Bureau  of  Mines  and  AMC  spon- 
sor mining  seminars,  workshops  and  conf er- 
eitces,  often  In  oonjimctlon  with  Industry 
meetings.  Knebel  Is  very  high  on  holding 
workshops  for  teachers  of  children  In  the 
sixth  to  eighth  grades.  If  30  teachers  trans- 
mit what  they  leam  at  such  workshops  to 
200  kids  each,  the  message  Is  transmitted  to 
6,000  hidlviduala,  he  told  WRW.  Neither  or- 
ganization Is  in  a  position  to  provide  much. 
If  any,  funding  for  the  Leadville  Museum, 
but  both  Intend  to  provide  a  lot  of  moral 
support  for  It.  Horton.  and  Knebel  told 

The  Leadville  facility  will,  of  course, 
honor  the  great  and/or  legendary  leaders  in 
mining  In  this  country— H.A.W.  Tabor  and 
his  wife  Baby  Doe,  Thomas  F.  Walsh,  the 
Guggenheim  brothers—  to  the  Mining  Hall 
of  Fame.  "The  first  Inductions  will  be  made 
Into  Mining's  Hall  of  Fame  on  Sept.  26-27  in 
Leadville."  Charles  S.  Morris  of  the  Hall  of 
Fame  office  hi  Oolden  recently  Informed 
WRW.  stmie  of  mining's  many  "rascals" 
may  be  hcmored  too. 

But  the  maior  work  of  the  Leadville  facili- 
ty will  be  education.  It  Is  "Intended  to  be 
the  showcase  and  literary  and  education 
center  for  the  mining  world."  as  a  Bureau  of 
Mines  ba<±grounder  put  It  The  Armstrong- 
Brown  bill  states  the  new  corporation,  when 


chartered  with  the  passage  of  the  legisla- 
tion, will  "foster,  prcmiote  and  encourage  a 
better  understanding  of  the  origins  and 
growth  of  mining,  evedally  in  the  United 
States,  and  the  part  mining  has  played  in 
rhanging  the  eoonomic,  social  and  scientific 
aspects  of  our  nation."  A  library  on  the  his- 
tory of  mining  will  be  established.  It  will  in- 
clude pictures,  p»tnt.ingM  books,  papers,  doc- 
tmients,  scientific  data,  relics,  mementos, 
and  artifacts.  It  could  become  one  of  the 
world's  finest  In  this  field.  From  mining  to 
tourism— a  warning  from  Horton. 

With  Climax  finally  closing  down  Its 
mining  operation  about  10  miles  northeast 
of  Leadville  this  month,  and  with  most  of  its 
other  famous  mines  long  since  doaed.  Lead- 
ville In  recent  years  has  attempted  to 
become  a  tourist  town.  The  Bureau  of  Mines 
backgrounder  stated.  "Leadville  Is  using  its 
mining  heritage  to  attract  tourists."  Town 
merchants  have  contributed  funds  to  pro- 
vide new  street  lighting  and  spruce  up 
streets  with  new  bride  pavements.  The 
Matchles  Mine,  Tabor  House,  Tabor  Orand 
Hotel.  Tabor  Oi>era  House,  and  Healy 
House  have  been  restored.  A  sore  point:  the 
old  Vendome  Hotel  on  Harrison  Avenue  has 
been  neglected,  and  it's  an  eyesore,  a  Lead- 
ville native  returning  for  a  visit  wrote  last 
Christmas. 

Leadville  is  the  highest  town  In  the 
United  States  at  10,162  feet  elevation  above 
sea  leveL  It  lies  northeast  and  east  of  Mt. 
Elbert  and  Mt.  Massive,  the  second  and 
third  highest  mountains  In  the  "south  48" 
and  the  highest  in  the  Continental  Divide. 
They  are  much  beloved  mountains  by  all 
Leadvlllltes.  A  new  ski  area  at  Quail  Motm- 
tidn,  about  12  miles  southwest  of  Leadville, 
near  the  Lake-Chaffee  County  line,  is  ac- 
tively being  considered.  The  Lake  County 
Planning  Commission- Leadville  Is  the 
county  seat  of  Lake  County— has  a  proposal 
before  it  to  build  a  condominium  complex 
on  the  east  side  of  Leadville  to  provide  tour- 
ists and  other  visitors  with  dining  and  other 
entertainment  in  a  unique  mining  environ- 
ment. 

Leadville  still  has  several  mines  operating, 
notably  Black  Cloud.  WRW  asked  Horton 
how  many  active  mining  towns  he  know 
that  had  been  able  to  make  the  transition  to 
tourism  successfully— and  still  continue  to 
mine.  "I  don't  know  of  any."  he  replied.  "If 
a  mining  town  is  successfiU  In  developing 
tourism  or  other  activities  it  is  very  difficult 
to  continue  to  mine  there  or  for  mining  to 
return.  When  the  amenities  come  in.  mining 
goes  out.  People  who  are  drawn  to  such 
areas  after  mining  ceases— often  because  of 
their  remote  location— want  to  live  in  aban- 
doned mining  camps.  (Other)  industries  are 
generally  not  Interested  In  locating  in 
mining  towns.  Once  mining  Is  gone,  it  Is 
gone  forever,"  said  Horton,  a  Nevadan  who 
lived  for  several  years  on  Colorado's  West- 
em  Slope.  Die  Is  cast. 

With  many  of  Leadvllle's  rich  veins  of  ore 
depleted,  the  town's  city  fathers  and  some 
Leadville  natives  living  elsewhere  worked 
mightily  last  year  to  bring  the  Mining 
Museum  to  Leadville.  Robert  Kendri<^  a 
Leadville  native  and  a  retired  vice  president 
of  Climax,  "took  the  leading  role  In  making 
the  Leadville  presentation  to  the  BCinlng 
Museum  Site  Selection  C^nmiittee"  when 
that  panel  came  to  Leadville  last  October, 
Terry  FItzslmmons.  another  Leadville 
native  with  AMAX  In  Oolden.  recently  told 
WRW.  He  rated  Kendrick's  presentation 
"superb  .  .  .  There  is  no  question  that  Bob's 
presentation  must  have  played  an  impor- 
tant. If  not  key.  factor  in  the  process,"  FItz- 


slmmons said.  Last  month  Kendrlck  was 
named  chairman  of  the  Colorado  fund-rais- 
ing effort  for  the  Mining  Museum  by  its 
Board.  To  date  the  Board,  thru  its  Qrub- 
stake  Fund,  has  raised  more  than  a  quarter 
million  dollars,  mainly  from  Colorado  con- 
tributors. 

There  was  "community-wide  support  for 
the  National  Mining  Hall  of  Fame  and 
Museum  In  Leadville.  There  was  so  much 
enthusiasm.  They  really  wanted  us."  Chair- 
man Douglas  V.  Watrous  of  the  Museum 
Board  said  of  Leadville  residents  after  the 
site  selection.  More  than  300  residents  led 
by  Mayor  Dennis  Reece  turned  out  on  Dec 
22  at  a  reception  at  City  Hall  for  the  Board 
to  welcome  the  Museum. 

Morris  said  the  key  local  participants  were 
the  City  of  Leadville,  Lake  County  Commis- 
sioners, the  Leadville/Lake  County  Cham- 
ber of  C^ommerce,  Lake  County  Public 
School  District  R-1,  and  the  tlmberline 
Campus  of  Colorado  Mountain  College. 
They  were  backed  up  by  support  In  the 
Divide  country  from  neighboring  mmmnni. 
ties— Aspen.  Vail  and  Breckeiuidge— and  by 
others. 

The  school  district  offered  the  vacant 
Lake  Cktunty  Junior  High  School  building  to 
the  Board  for  gS  under  a  10-year  lease,  with 
renewal  rights.  Two  lots  for  parking  next  to 
the  site  were  also  provided.  Some  $50,000  in 
services  were  donated  by  the  dty.  Including 
two  years'  utility  costs:  also  snow  removal, 
office  space  and  telephone  hookups.  Colora- 
do Mountain  College  donated  113.000  in  in- 
stitutional support  and  technical  assistance, 
cnimax  Molybdenum  Co.  pledged  it  would 
provide  a  model  of  its  Climax  mine.  The 
state  of  Colorado  made  an  eoonomic  grant 
of  $40,000  to  help  put  out  a  new  brochiu'e 
and  provide  new  highway  signs.  And  the 
area  federal  Job  training  agency  offered  to 
commit  funcis  to  help  pay  for  the  cost  of 
help  at  the  Museum  for  the  first  aix 
months.* 


NAUM  MEIMAN 

•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  inform  my  colleagues  that 
two  American  citizens  in  the  Soviet 
Union  received  permission  to  emigrate 
yesterday.  Such  actions  by  the  Soviet 
Government  lends  credibility  to  its 
claims  of  reform.  Soviet  reforms  must 
not  be  limited  to  a  few  releases,  how- 
ever. We  must  continue  to  put  pres- 
sure on  the  Soviet  Government  until 
every  citizen  who  wishes  to  emigrate  is 
allowed  to  do  so. 

Naum  Meiman  is  among  the  many 
ref useniks  who  desire  to  live  life  in  the 
West.  In  the  past  10  years  Naum  has 
experienced  numerous  refusals,  perse- 
cution by  the  Soviet  Government,  and 
the  death  of  his  wife  Inna.  As  he  ad- 
justs to  life  without  his  dear  wife. 
Naum  has  one  simple  wish— to  spend 
his  remaining  years  in  the  West.  He 
has  suffered  long  enough.  It  is  time 
for  the  Soviet  Union  to  grant  Naum 
his  wish. 

Statements  by  Soviet  officials  indi- 
cate that  emigration  levels  will  contin- 
ue to  rise  over  the  next  few  months. 
This  is  a  large  step  by  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment and  I  heartily  encourage  It. 
However,  it  is  imperative  that  Naum 
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HADAfWAinB  76TH 
AMinVKRSARY 

•  llr.  UBVIN.  Mr.  President:  This 
year  mark's  the  7Bth  umlvavkry  of 
the  foundlnc  of  Tlidiiiih,  the 
WcHMDli  ZfcmM  OrganiBitlon  of 
DnrlDK  theM  put  75  years, 
has  grown  tern  the  dream 
of  9De  ■—>■■*»»«*»  woman.  Henrietta 
aaold,  to  an  organisatloa  of  386.000 
wvanen.  Today  Tfsdawih  Is  the  largest 
vohmtary  woman's  organiatlon  in  the 
milked  States. 

It  Is  Its  vohmteer  nature  that  has 
me  moat  about  Ha- 
l's volunteers  have 
perfocmed  so  many  vital  functions. 
lliflae  fanctloaa  have  been  both  life- 
saving  and  Ufe-bufldlng.  During  the 
IMO's.  Hadaamh's  Youth  Aliyah  pro- 
gram brought  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  Suropean  Jewish  children  to  Israel 
vliere  It  educated  them  and  trained 
them  for  productive  lives.  The  absorp- 
tion of  dilldren  continued  with  yoimg 
refugees  from  the  Arab  world— from 
Iraq.  Syria,  Tunisia,  Morocco,  and 
Yemen.  During  the  last  10  years,  Ha- 
daamh  has  continued  its  rescue  and  re- 
haWlltatlon  efforts  through  its  work 
with  Iranian  and  Ethioidan  children. 

TTsdssssli  is  best  known  for  its  medi- 
cal faculties  in  Jerusalem— facilities 
which  constitute  the  finest  medical 
center  In  the  Middle  East  Hwdrnwrnh 
hovltal  treats  a  half  million  patients 
a  year.  Most  of  those  patients  are  Is- 
raeli but  TTsrtSMSh  does  not  bar  treat- 
ment to  anyone  because  of  his  or  her 
nationality.  In  fact,  men  and  women 
from  states  which  do  not  recognize 
Israd— including  Saudi  Arabia  and 
Jordan— have  made  their  way  to  Ha- 
dassah  where  they  know  they  will  get 
the  finest  treatment  available  any- 
where. Building  bridges  for  peace  has 
always  been  one  of  Hadassah's  mis- 
sions. 

I  am  proud  to  salute  Hadassah  on  its 
75th  anniversary.  And  I  am  proud  that 
8.000  women  in  Michigan— including 
many  members  of  my  own  family— are 
Included  among  the  ranks  of  Hadas- 
sah. I  trust  that  the  next  75  years  of 
this  fine  organisation  will  be  as  pro- 
ductive, as  life-sustaining,  as  these 
past  75  have  beoL  There  is  no  reason 
to  expect  anything  leas.* 


TWO-YEAR  BUDGET 

•  Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  in  Sep- 
tember 1881,  I  introduced  what  was 
the  first  bUl  ever  introduced  in  the 
Senate  to  estabUah  a  2-year  budget 
cycle.  In  every  Congress  since  then.  I 
have  reintroduced  such  proposed  legis- 
lation. 

It  was,  therefore,  with  special  inter- 
est and  pleasure  that  I  heard  Presi- 


de»t  Reagan  in  his  Saturday  radio 
broadcast  omnmend  such  a  reform  for 
coasidNratlon.  It  is  with  additional 
pleasure  and  enthusiasm  that  I  wel- 
come my  colleague,  the  ranking  minor- 
ity member  of  the  Rules  Committee, 
Mr.  SnvKiTs,  as  an  original  coqransor 
of  8.  286,  the  2-year  budget  bill  that  I 
introduced  in  this  Congress. 

As  the  President's  remarks  seem  to 
suggest,  this  is  a  budget  reform  idea 
whose  time  seems  finally  to  have 
come.  To  facilitate  its  consideration,  it 
is  my  intention  to  introduce  soon  a 
resDlution  to  create  a  special  commit- 
tee for  that  specific  punxjse.  Because 
Jurisdictional  interest  In  such  leglsla- 
tion  is  spread  so  widely  over  several 
standing  committees,  it  is  my  opinion 
that  only  with  a  special  committee  can 
resl  consideration  and  appropriate 
action  be  assured. 


It  doesnt  mean  we 
But  the  Uhlted 
in 


DRUNK  DRIVINO 

•  Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President, 
Cmgress  has  taken  a  number  of  steps 
in  the  last  6  years  to  combat  the  prob- 
lem of  dnmk  driving  and  I  am  pleased 
it  appears  these  efforts  are  beginning 
to  pay  off. 

I  ask  that  an  article  from  the  New 
York  Times  highlighting  a  shift  in 
sodal  attitudes  against  drunk  driving 
be  printed  in  the  Rccobo. 

Further,  I  ask  that  a  press  release 
issved  today  from  the  Insurance  Insti- 
tute for  Highway  Safety  be  printed  in 
the  Rbcoro.  Clearly  the  HHS  imlnts 
out  the  positive  effects  of  raising  the 
drinking  age  to  21. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  mention  in 
the  New  York  Times  article  of  a  pro- 
gram in  Missouri  for  detecting  high- 
way trouble  spots.  I  am  gratified  that 
my  home  State  Is  making  special  ef- 
forts to  combat  this  serious  problem. 

The  materials  follow: 
[Flrom  the  New  York  Times,  Mar.  23, 1987] 
NAtiON  Is  OAurmo  oh  DRUifKxic  Drivhig— 

MkW      liAWB      AND      NKW      ATTITUDB      ABX 

l^AKiRo  Roads  Satxs 

(By  Andrew  H.  Sialcolm) 

CHICAGO,  March  22.— Widening  public  and 
legklatlve  support  for  ever-tougher  laws 
against  drunken  driving  and  tighter  enforce- 
ment of  existing  regulations  appear  to  be 
noticeably  deterring  may  from  driving  while 
Intoxicated. 

la  Interviews,  officials  of  several  states 
said  that  they  had  detected  a  silent  shift  in 
social  attitudes  against  drunken  driving, 
akin  to  the  reduced  acceptance  of  smoking 
in  public.  At  the  same  time  social  drinkers 
have  been  shunning  hard  liquor  in  favor  of 
llgbter  drinks,  like  wine  coolers  and  light 
beer. 

Some  experts  see  the  shifting  as  part  of  a 
broader  social  trend  emphasizing  personal 
health  habits  Involving,  for  example,  less 
smoking,  more  physical  exercise  and  greater 
attontion  to  nutrition. 

"PHZROMKIIAL"  SKCXHT  FROGRSSS 

"Many  people  have  changed  their  habits," 
Said  Jim  Edgar,  the  Illinois  Secretary  of 
State,  a  longtime  advocate  of  strict  enforce- 
ment of  drinking  laws.  "People's  consdous- 


neai  is  ffneraUy  hlctaer. 
are  done,  by  any 
States  baa  made  phe 
the  last  Mmontba." 

Statlilftoa  indicate  that  a  oomblnatlon  of 
faetora.  Jnrtwrthis  Fedoal  and  state  crack- 
downs and  educational  r»mp»iyM  ^v 
taavlnc  >eneftetaJ  effects.  e^edaOy  among 
■odal  dHnkeiB. 

"Tbert'B  deflnttely  been  a  change  in  peo- 
ple's attitude  toward  drinking  and  drtrlng." 
said  Jolm  Botta.  spokeman  for  the  Oover- 
nor's  Traffic  Safety  Coounittee  In  New 
Yoi^  "they  take  It  for  more  aerloualy  now." 

For  a  vbUe.  several  offlcials  said,  the  pub- 
lic's dBcgntng  tolerance  for  drunken  driving 
and  its  related  toU  was  far  ahead  of  the 
more  lenient  attitudes  of  ludges  and  elected 
rfprweptatliea.  But  now  the  officials  seem 
to  be  cateblng  up. 

Aooording  to  Federal  statisUcs,  44,000 
people  die  m  American  highways  each  year, 
about  half  of  them  in  accidents  involving  al- 
cohoL  But  after  bolstering  their  laws,  some 
states  ase  beginning  to  report  reductions  in 
the  number  of  aloohol-related  deaths. 
MAirrmw  LAWS  saACTD 

John  J.  Orant,  the  program  director  for 
the  National  Commlsalon  Against  Drtmk 
Driving,  which  monitors  legislative  and  edu- 
cational Activities  in  the  states,  said  that  in 
the  last  Hve  years,  some  3,000  laws  on  drink- 
ing and  drlvtaig  have  been  proposed  around 
the  nation,  and  as  many  as  400  new  ones  en- 
acted in  the  states  to  strengthen  enforce- 
ment. 

While  he  said  that  there  was  work  yet  to 
be  done  and  that  some  states  had  laws  that 
are  weaker  in  one  respect  than  others  might 
be,  "over  all  the  states  in  the  last  five  years 
have  begun  to  address  the  problem." 

In  niiaois  nearly  02  tiercent  of  the  55,000 
people  arrested  in  lOM  for  drunken  driving 
lost  their  driving  privileges,  up  from  only  25 
percent  a  few  years  ago.  And  Mr.  Edgar  re- 
cently proposed  legislation  for  even  tougher 
regulations  aimed  at  repeat  offenders,  about 
22  percait  of  all  drunken  driving  arrests 
here. 

Among  other  things,  new  laws  would  ele- 
vate drunken  driving  to  a  felony  and  third- 
time  offenders  would  face  harsher  treat- 
ment, the  loss  of  their  license  for  10  years, 
and  3  years  in  prison. 

"It  may  sotmd  tough,"  said  Mr.  Edgar, 
"but  it's  not  really  when  you  reaUze  the 
enormity  of  what  these  individuals  have 
done." 

m  CALI70KIIIA.  A  MUBSKB  COlfVICTKHI 

In  Caltfomla  last  month  Dennis  Jewell,  a 
repeat  offender  charged  in  the  death  of  five 
people,  Vas  the  first  person  in  San  Bema- 
dlno  County  to  be  convicted  of  murder  in  a 
drunken  driving  case.  He  was  sentenced  to  a 
prison  term  of  77  years  to  life  and  will  not 
be  eligible  for  parole  until  the  year  2025.  He 
had  driven  through  a  stop  sign  and  hit  a  car 
in  which  a  mother  and  her  four  children 
wererldkig. 

"This  case  shows,"  said  Gary  S.  Roth,  a 
deputy  district  attorney,  "that  In  our 
county  (fctmk  driving  is  taken  a  lot  more  se- 
riously by  society.  Juries  and  the  court" 

In  MattMchuaetts.  which  banned  the  of- 
fering of  free  or  discounted  drinks  at  bars 
"happy  Hours"  two  years  ago,  the  poUce  reg- 
ularly videotape  drunken  driving  arrests  to 
facilitate  conviction,  and  state  officials  at- 
tribute at  least  part  of  a  recent  decline  in 
traffic  deaths  in  the  state  to  tougher  en- 
forcemeat. 

That  State's  Qovemor,  Michael  S.  Duka- 
kis, a  contender  for  the  Democratic  Presi- 


dential nomination  whoae  brother  died  in 
the  eaiiy  IMO's  in  a  hit-and-run  accident 
that  the  poUoe  attrONited  to  alcohol,  regu- 
larly vlsltB  acbool  dances  to  warn  against 
^^yfii^^^g  drinking  and  driving. 

Other  states  have  also  seen  a  decline  in 
the  number  of  lives  lost  to  drunken  driving. 
A  study  in  Wisconatn,  where  drunken  driv- 
ing conviction  rates  Jumped  from  70  percent 
10  yean  ago  to  more  than  00  percent  today, 
found  that  44J  percent  of  1961  traffic 
deaths  were  caused  by  drivers  who  were 
drunk.  Last  year  the  figure  was  down  to  35.3 
percent. 

In  Mlanurt  a  quarter  of  traffic  deaths 
last  year  Involved  drinking  drivers,  down 
from  49  percent  in  some  previous  years. 
A  mSAOKTO  oiHiaDKima 

The  Missouri  State  Police  now  use  com- 
puters to  detect  highway  bouUe  spots 
where  more  aloohol-related  accidents  occur. 
Then  they  establish  roadblocks  nearby.  Be- 
sides catching  drunken  drivns  and  encour- 
aging tough  local  policy  action,  the  steps 
sent  a  message  to  those  who  ml^t  consider 
driving  after  drinking. 

"Tou  get  Btoroed."  said  Capt.  Ralph  O. 
Blele  of  the  Highway  Patrol,  "and  you  go 
home  and  teU  your  neighbor  they're  really 
cracking  down." 

8<Mne  courts  across  the  country  have  beoi 
more  lenient  in  allowing  the  police  to  stop 
drivers  they  think  may  be  drunk.  In  Minne- 
sota, repeat  offenders,  about  36  percent  of 
drunken  driving  arrests  there,  can  now 
expect  a  Jail  term  of  7  to  90  days  and  a  fine 
up  to  $1,600.  Previous  senteiKes  varied 
widely,  and  officials  say  the  maximum  was 
rar^  imposed. 

Those  who  refuse  a  breath  test  automati- 
cally lose  their  Ucenses  for  a  year.  Last  year 
42,686  Minnesota  drivers  lost  licenses,  at 
least  temporarily,  up  from  14,251  in  1978. 


"HOT  A  DBor"  poa 


AGXBS 


Wisconsin  routinely  suspends  the  licenses 
of  teen-agers  stopped  with  any  measurable 
amount  of  alcohol— under  the  state's  "not  a 
drop"  law— even  below  the  0.10  percent 
blood  alcohol  concentration  level  that  is  ^>- 
plied  to  adults  in  the  state. 

At  least  43  states  set  a  standard  of  0.10  or 
less  to  prove  sobriety,  said  Mr.  Orant,  the 
National  Commission  Against  Drunk  Driv- 
ing offidaL  For  a  160-pound  man,  that 
could  be  about  five  drinks  in  two  hours,  ac- 
cording to  the  National  Highway  Transit 
Safety  Administration. 

Under  the  threat  of  losing  Federal  high- 
way money,  all  but  seven  states  have  set 
their  legal  drinking  age  at  21,  according  to 
the  National  Commission  Against  Drunk 
Driving. 

However,  South  Dakota,  one  of  the  states 
that  has  not,  is  challenging  the  Federal 
Oovemment's  authority  to  regulate  drink- 
ing ages.  The  Supreme  Court  accepted  the 
case  for  review  last  December. 

But  many  officials  now  believe  the  most 
effective  deterrent  is  immediate  and  virtual- 
ly certain  punishment,  eq>ecially  if  it  con- 
cerns loss  of  a  driver's  license. 

"People  think  'How  am  I  going  to  get  to 
woi^?'  'How  am  I  going  to  get  to  school?' 
said  Barbar  Kopans  of  Massachusetts' 
Office  of  Public  Safety. 

Mr  Orant  noted  that  Minnesota  is  one  of 
22  States  in  which  an  arresting  officer  can 
take  a  su^teet's  driver's  license  at  the  time 
of  the  offense,  subject  to  appeaL 

In  Massachusetts  the  driver's  license  is  re- 
voked at  arraignment  for  anyone  accused  of 
driving  while  intoxicated. 

"Nothing  makes  victims'  famOlee  angrier 
than  discovering  a  dnmk  driver  still  driv- 


ing." said  Oary  Mack  of  the  minols  Secre- 
tary of  State's  office. 

TOmSTOmS  OK  A  BLACXBOASS 

In  that  state,  drunken-driving  warnings 
now  begin  in  kindergarten. 

To  make  a  point.  Bill  Richter,  a  long-time 
eighth-grade  teacher  In  Barrington,  Hi, 
draws  16  tombstones  on  the  blackboard,  one 
for  each  of  his  former  students  who  died  in 
the  last  30  yean  in  aoddenta  related  to  aloo- 
hoL 

"In  the  1970's"  noted  Secretary  of  State 
Edgar,  a  Republican  overwhelming^  re- 
elected last  fall,  "you  could  not  get  a  drunk 
driving  Mil  passed.  Now,  thanks  to  grass- 
roots groups  and  the  media  focus  on  the 
issue,  it's  much  easier.  We  get  bipartisan 
suppwt  for  every  bllL  We've  got  to  make 
sure  that  the  people  we  catch  are  actually 
punished  with  something  meaningful,  not 
Just  a  sIh>  on  the  wrist. 

"Police  tell  me,  they  must  look,  longer  and 
harder  now  to  find  drunk  drivers,"  he  said. 

In  Minnesota,  where  the  nxmiber  of  driv- 
er's licenses  revoked  in  connection  with  al- 
cohol Jumped  from  14.251  in  1976  to  42.586 
last  year,  random  roadside  surveys  indicate 
that  2.6  peromt  of  driven  on  the  road  at 
night  are  legally  drunk,  half  the  figure  a 
decade  ago. 

A  new  survey  by  Louis  Harris  ft  Associates 
for  Preventicm  magazine  found  that  26  per- 
cent said  they  had  driven  after  drinking, 
down  from  32  percent  in  1983. 

"We  are  deterring  the  social  drinker,"  said 
ThcHnas  A.  Boemer,  Minnesota's  traffic 
safety  director. 

But  of  those  who  continue  to  drive  under 
the  influence,  Albert  L.  Oodfrey,  a  Maine 
highway  safety  representative,  said:  "We're 
getting  into  the  hardcore  alcoholics  now." 

"Before,  they  bagged  social  drinkers,  and 
heavy  drinken  got  by,"  he  said.  "Now  that 
social  drinken  aren't  out  there,  the  alcohol- 
ics are  getting  caught." 

Susan  Cowan-Soott  of  California's  High- 
way Patrol  said  that  once  drunlcen  driving 
was  considered  a  law-enforcement  problem: 
now  it  is  seen  as  a  social  problem  with  "a 
growing  public  attitude  of  intolerance." 

TOUGHXR  PKNALTIXS  OBT  RKSULTS  IH  LOCAL 

Statxs 

In  line  with  the  national  trends,  all  three 
states  in  the  metropolitan  area  have  revised 
their  laws  to  diaeoiuvge  dnmken  driving. 

In  1981,  New  York  adopted  its  Stop-D.W.I. 
program,  which  significantly  Increased  the 
penalties  for  driving  while  intoxicated. 

Under  the  new  laws,  the  minimum  penalty 
for  driven  with  a  blood  alcohol  level  of  0.05 
percont  to  0.10  percent,  designated  as  driv- 
ing while  impaired,  was  raised  to  a  $250  fine 
and  suspension  of  driving  privileges  for  90 
days. 

For  those  convicted  of  driving  while  in- 
toxicated, defined  as  a  blood  alcohol  level  of 
0.10  percent  or  higher,  the  minimum  penal- 
ty was  increased  to  a  $350  fine  and  a  six- 
month  suspension  of  driving  privQeges. 

Before  the  program  took  effect  in  Novem- 
ber 1981,  said  John  Boffa.  a  spokesman  for 
the  Oovemor's  Traffic  Safety  Committee, 
there  were  no  miTiitniitn  f laee  and  most  driv- 
en paid  far  less  than  the  new  minimums. 

State  officials  say  the  number  of  accident 
fatalities  Involving  drunken  driven  fell  by 
23.2  percent  in  the  three  yean  after  the 
changes  took  effect. 

Mr.  Boffa  said  the  state's  decision  to  raise 
the  miwttniiiri  drinking  age  to  21,  from  18, 
had  also  resulted  in  a  significant  drop  in  the 
number  of  fatal  accidents  involving  drunken 
driven  under  that  age.  In  the  first  seven 


months  of  the  new  law,  which  took  effect 
Dec.  1,  1985,  the  number  of  such  nfrirtimta 
was  roughly  half  that  of  a  similar  period 
five  yean  earlier. 

New  Jersey  oiacted  23  drunken  driving 
statutes  in  the  early  1980's  that  state  offi- 
cials say  gave  the  state  one  of  the  tou^est 
azid  most  comprehensive  body  of  laws  on 
the  subject.  The  state  increased  the  drink- 
ing age  to  19  from  18  in  1980  and  then  to  21 
in  1982. 

The  state  also  Increased  penalties  for  driv- 
ing with  a  blood  alcohol  level  of  0.10  to  in- 
clude fines  of  $250  to  $400.  the  loss  of  a 
driver's  Ucenae  for  six  months  to  a  year,  a 
discretionary  JaO  sent«ice  of  up  to  SO  ds^ 
12  to  48  houn  of  analysts  and  instruction  at 
an  Intoxicated  Driver  Resource  Center  and 
an  annual  $1,000  driver  surcharge  paid  to 
the  Division  of  Motor  Vehicles  for  three 
years.  A  second  offense  increases  the  fines, 
$500  to  $1,000,  at  least  two  days  in  Jan  and 
license  suq>enslon  for  two  years.  A  third  of- 
fense carries  the  same  fines  but  the  driver 
loses  the  privilege  for  10  years. 

The  combination  of  tougher  laws  and 
police  roadblock  aroimd  the  state  were 
credited  in  a  1965  report  with  reducing  the 
number  of  aloohol-related  traffic  tirathi 
over  a  four-year  period  by  43  percent. 

Connecticut  stiffened  its  praaltles  against 
drunken  driving  in  1985. 

Under  the  1985  Connecticut  law,  a  first 
conviction  for  dninken  driving  carries  a 
mandatory  sentence  of  48  houn  in  JaU  or 
100  houn  of  community  service.  As  a  result, 
the  number  of  people  sentenced  to  JaQ  for 
drunken  driving  Jumped  from  866  in  1085  to 
1,864  In  1986. 

Under  previous  law.  Judges,  who  had  the 
option  of  imposing  a  Jail  sentence  or  a  fine, 
generally  chose  fines. 

A  second  conviction  under  the  new  law 
carries  a  mandatory  penalty  of  10  days  in 
JaU.  The  sentence  for  a  third  conviction  is 
30  to  120  days. 

In  addition  Connecticut  has  raised  the 
drinking  age  to  21,  from  20. 

State  officials  said  they  did  not  have 
recent  traffic  accident  statistics  to  measure 
the  effect  of  the  tighter  penalties. 

Natiohal  DannoHO  Am  or  21  Paovm  To 
SavsLivb 

Washihotom,  DC.  March  24,  1987.— "A 
drinking  age  of  21  across  the  nation  is  an 
important  way  to  reduce  highway  crashes 
Involving  young  people,"  said  Brian  O'Ndll. 
president  of  the  Insuraxkoe  Institute  for 
Highway  Safety,  in  releasing  a  l«tal  brief  on 
the  subject.  The  Institute  has  Joined  with 
major  insurance  companies  across  the  coun- 
try In  a  brief  of  amid  curiae  to  the  Supreme 
Court  supporting  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion Elisabeth  Dole's  authority  to  encourage 
states  to  raise  the  legal  drinking  age  to  21. 
Dole  was  challenged  on  constitutional 
grounds  by  the  state  of  South  Dakota. 

"Legislation  to  raise  the  alcohol  purchase 
age  is  necessary  on  the  federal  level  to  keep 
young  people  from  crossing  state  lines  to 
buy  alcohol  and  thereby  endangering  lives 
on  the  highways.  States  with  lower  drinking 
ages  naturally  attract  young  pet^le  from 
other  states,  sometimes  with  disastrous  con- 
sequences," OTfeiU  also  said. 

Of  all  age  groups,  teenagen  have  the 
highest  fatality  rate  per  Uoensed  driver.  Re- 
search by  the  Institute  and  othen  have 
shown  that  raising  the  miwiiniiin  alcohol 
purchasins  age  reduces  fatal  crash  involve- 
ment among  young  people.  In  28  states  that 
raised  their  purchasing  agea,  there  was  a  13 
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In  irtttitttim  fetal  craahes 
to  th»  IS- to  M-ynr«ld  aae  group.  "Thla  re- 
nanh  efManaa  ahonn  eoneluatvely  that 
nWnc  tbe  drinklnc  ace  rwluoaa  craabea," 
Ollamnld. 

TlMte  an  daHm  td  ■tudtea  about  the  ef - 
(oats  of  ralitac  tlie  alooliOl  puiebaatng  ace," 
OHMD  eanttaMd.  "Svary  one  o(  the  oompe- 
I  aliofwa  tliat  tlilB  aetloo  leadi  to  re- 
in  tDjartea  and  taUUtta  and  to  an 
aCteeUre  way  to  aaie  mea."  Olf  em  MkL 

A  neant  Oeneral  Aooountinc  Office 
(OAO)  nport  eanema.  OAO  ■await  J  49  rel- 
afant  ■tadttei  and  Aiund  that  only  a  traction 
wan  mathnilnloclnany  eound.  On  the  baaia 
ef  thlB  ravlav.  OAO  eondnded  that  raialnc 
tlM  drtnkinc  ace  baa.  on  average,  a  direct 
aCfaet  on  redoeinc  aleolMd-related  traffic  ac- 
affeetad  ace  groupa  acroaa 


TRUCK  SAFETY 

•  ICr.  DAMFORTH.  Mr.  President, 
atnoe  1M2.  trudc  cafety  has  been  a  pri- 
ortty  ci  tlie  Senate  Commerce  Com- 
mtttee.  Coogreca  has  enacted  three 
KtmHitMim^^mf^immA  bills  addressing 
trade  safety  problemB. 

However,  the  Job  Is  far  from  done. 
lUs  week,  USA  Today  is  running  a 
series  ot  articles  that  underscore  this 
pt^t.  The  articles  are  compelling 
pleoeB  that  describe.  In  poignant 
detail,  the  needless  slaughter  that  Is 
uceurilug  on  our  Nation's  highways. 

Mr.  president,  I  ask  that  the  first 
two  articles  in  a  week-long  series  be 
printed  in  the  Rkobd. 

I  commend  USA  Today  for  a  power- 
ful precentatlop  of  a  pressing  national 
problem.  Later  this  week,  I  will  intro- 
duce new  tru^  safety  legislation.  I 
invite  Senators  who  share  my  concern 
to  Join  in  the  development  of  a  mean- 
ingful new  law. 

The  articles  follow: 
Olonday.  ICar.  33. 1987;  ITSA  Today] 
T^ucx  Dbaxhk  4.500  A  Tkab.  50+  Last 


(By  Denlae  Kalette) 

At  leaat  53  people  died  in  truck  accidents 
on  VSA  higfawaya  laat  week.  Many  more 
Urea  wen  abattered. 

In  Ochiltree  County.  Texas,  a  physician 
went  throu^  a  aUvli^t  and  drove  Into  a 
tniek.  UDtDC  hia  ei^t-year-old  son.  In  Sli- 
ddO,  La.,  when  Kahing  TJioe  slowed  his 
Volkawacen  Rabbit  on  a  foggy  interstate,  a 
tru^  hit  blm.  He  awoke  In  the  hospital;  the 
rest  of  hia  family  died. 

In  IVorth  Star.  Ohio.  James  Alexander  fell 
aaUwp  in  front  of  TV;  an  out-of-control 
truck  —""*'*''  into  liis  home  and  Idlled  him 
and  tbe  tmA  driver. 

More  people  die  in  truck  accidents  than  in 
planea.  trains,  Shipa  and  interstate  buses 
combined.  Tlie  toil:  about  4.500  deaths  this 
year.  "It's  equivalent  to  ao-plus  airplane 
craabea  a  year,  with  200  fatalities  each 
enah.  Tlie  public  would  be  outraged"  at 
tbat.  said  Brian  Olfeill.  president  of  the  In- 
aorance  loatttute  for  H^hway  Safety. 

"There  are  unguided  miasQes  on  tbe 
road."  aald  Maryland  State  Sen.  Ida  Ruben. 
refkMtinc  growtag  fear  about  truck  safety. 
Safety  advoeatea  charge  that  since  1980. 
when  the  truAlng  tnduatry  was  deregulat- 
ed, some  eeonomlcaUy-preaaed  companies 
have  cut  eoata  by  aUmping  on  critically 


nee4ed  repairs  and  pushing  truckers  to 
drive  fatigued. 

A  three-month  inveaUgation  by  USA 
TODAY/Oannett  News  Service  found: 

Many  trucks  are  accidents  waiting  to 
happen.  At  least  one  in  fotur  tractor-traOers 
is  '\iangerou8ly  unsafe,"  according  to  a 
roa^lde     study     conducted     with     USA 

toOay. 

The  federal  government  has  stalled  in 
putting  some  safety  rules  in  effect,  despite 
congressional  approval  for  them. 

About  one-third  of  truck  drivers  discon- 
nect their  front  brakes,  Tflwtakynly  believing 
that  will  help  prevent  Jackknlflng.  A  USA 
TODAY  l>rake  test  shows  that  disconnect- 
ing brakes  makes  Jackknlflng  more  likely  to 
occur. 

By  this  time  tomorrow.  al>out  12  more 
people  will  die  in  truck  crashes.  Behind  the 
statlBtic:  human  cost  and  devastated  lives. 

In  the  split  second  an  asphalt  truck  with 
bad  brakes  blasted  Into  her  Toyota  on  Good 
Luck  Road  in  Riverdale,  Md.,  Lisa  Beavers' 
Ufe  was  forever  altered.  The  IT-year-old's 
two  best  girlfriends,  passengers  in  the  car 
she  drove,  were  killed.  She  has  been  hospi- 
tallaed  four  times  since  the  Nov.  17,  crash. 
Afttr  graduation,  a  steel  plate  will  be  im- 
planted in  her  head. 

The  truA  hadn't  been  inflected  in  three 
yean.  Beavers  and  daaamatea  at  St.  Vincent 
Partotti  High  School  testified  for  a  yearly 
inspection  law  in  Maryland  and  sent  out  400 
lettars.  But  "we  don't  expect  it  to  pass  this 
year,"  said  teacher  Betta  BorreillL 

More  than  a  million  heavy  trucks  ply  the 
nation's  highways.  According  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation,  one  of  three  trac- 
tor-traUers  wlU  be  involved  in  an  accident 
this  year,  compared  with  one  of  every  13 
cars.  When  a  rig  and  car  collide,  the  car 
driver  Is  40  times  more  likely  to  be  killed 
than  the  trucker.  That  risk  has  shot  up 
from  26  percent  a  decade  ago. 

Cars  drivers  cause  more  than  iiall  of 
trudc-related  fatalities,  AAA  said.  Many 
take  fatal  ctumces,  unaware  of  a  rig's  limita- 
tions. 

Tbe  figures  indicate  a  growing  numl>er  of 
trucfc-related  deaths  at  a  time  when  traffic 
deattis  in  general  are  declining.  Critics  say 
the  Department  of  Transportation  has 
failad  to  put  the  same  effort  into  truck 
safety  that  it  puts  into  air  and  auto  safety. 

Aoroimtability  is  a  basic  problem— for  fed- 
eral and  state  governments,  and  for  compa- 
nies and  drivers. 

No  state  requires  formal  training  for 
truckers,  though  a  new  federal  law  will  re- 
quire written  and  road  tests.  In  18  states 
and  the  District  of  Columbia,  anyone  li- 
censed to  drive  a  compact  car  may  drive  an 
80,0(|K>-pound  rig.  In  29  states,  anrmal  In- 
speotions  are  not  required:  In  many  states, 
companies  do  their  own  inspections. 

These  policies  haven't  worked  State  police 
find  thousands  of  truclcs  with  defects  so  se- 
rious they  are  taken  out  of  service. 

Bnkes  are  the  No.  1  equipment  problem. 
In  Los  Angeles,  a  Highway  Patrol  Inspection 
of  3,201  trucks  turned  up  1,909  brake  viola- 
tions: 69  calx  didn't  properly  connect  with 
trailers.  "The  first  thing  they  cut  is  mainte- 
nance," said  supervisor  Al  Palmer. 

Many  truckers  carry  multiple  licenses, 
which  shields  violators.  Beginning  in  July, 
that's  against  the  law,  but  It  will  be  at  least 
two  years  before  it  can  be  enforced  with  a 
computer  network. 

In  the  competitive  pressure  since  deregu- 
lation, too  many  truckers  drive  exhausted 
trying  to  cope  financially.  Fatigue's  a  main 
cause   In  41   percent  of  rig  crashes.   Log 


IxMka.  legally  required  to  show  eight  hours' 
rest  after  10  hours'  woric.  are  <vwTitnnmiy 
frarged  and  sarcastically  called  "comic 
hooka." 

A  dangeroua  minority  of  truckers  abuse 
druga.  "On  certain  channels,  you  can  hear 
them  taking  to  one  another.  It's  just  a 
problem  catching  them."  said  Kansas  City 
pollcemaa  Ron  Hoyle. 

Many  qommunities  have  )>een  stunned  by 
fatal  trutk  aoddenta.  On  June  21,  1986,  in 
Van  Buren.  Ai^.  pop.  13.000,  a  tractor-traU- 
er  rammed  a  stationwagon  carrying  four 
adults  and  three  children.  All  seven  died,  as 
did  the  truck  driver  and  his  bride. 

Nearly  two  years  later  Two  children  are 
fatherless.  Three  businesses  ruined  in  a  fire 
ignited  by  the  exploding  car  still  lie  in 
charred  rubble.  Pharmacist  Ron  Coker 
watched  hia  store  and  newly  built  home 
bum.  Today,  his  pharmacy  is  housed  in  a 
"crackerbox."  his  wife  has  been  hospitalised 
f or  depresaimi. 

Elderly  Frank  Bates  died  a  few  months 
after  his  historic  hardware  store  burned. 
"Grieved  himself  to  death."  said  Coker. 

Paul  Grant.  Uwyer  for  the  chUdren  whose 
father  was  killed,  said  the  trucking  company 
was  not  prosecuted,  although  a  civil  suit  was 
settled  for  |3  million.  "The  brakes  were 
bad."  and  the  underage  driver  (20)  had  been 
drinking. 

One  reason  tougher  laws  aren't  enacted  is 
"the  power  of  the  trucking  lobby."  said 
OTfeill.  and  federal  delay.  In  1986,  the 
trucking  Industry  spent  $1.8  million  lobby- 
ing through  political  action  committees. 
This  year,  safety  is  a  priority  for  groupa 
from  the  American  Trucking  Associations  to 
the  Teamsters. 

State  legislators  are  not  "intimidated."  ex- 
actly, but  perhaps  "influenced"  by  industry 
power,  said  Ruben.  She  has  unsuccessfully 
urged  an  annual  inspection  law  in  Maryland 
for  12  years. 

Today,  state  police  and  transportation  of- 
ficials bring  a  truck  to  Beavers'  school  to  ex- 
plain why  they  oppose  the  yearly  inspection 
bill.  They  think  roadside  checks  are  better. 
It  may  iM  a  tough  sled. 

For  Beavers,  truck  safety  Is  a  campaign 
she  can't  quit.  On  the  first  nights  of  her  in- 
tensive care,  friends  lined  the  hospital  corri- 
dor tmtil  midnight.  Now,  she  flirts  with 
young  men  and  carefully  arranges  her  hair, 
covering  the  missing  part  of  her  skull. 

Her  mother,  Judith,  still  mourns  the  two 
dead  friends  and  worries  about  her  daugh- 
ter, drivlag  her  everywhere:  "I  went  to  pick 
her  up  oa  (Interstate)  95  today.  That's  all  I 
saw  was  buge  trucks.  It's  like  they  were  clos- 
ing in  on  me." 

Poll:  Touohoi  Rules  roa  Trucks 
(By  Marilyn  Adams) 

Almost  all  motorists  want  big  trucks  in- 
spected wnnually  and  their  drivers  specially 
trained,  a  USA  TODAY  poll  shows. 

But  many  are  demanding  even  tougher 
rules:  banning  trucks  from  the  passing  lane, 
ellminatiiig  larger  trucks,  installing  speed 
controls. 

55  peroent:  Ban  double  and  triple-trailer 
trucks. 

55  percent:  Install  devices  to  limit  trucks' 
speed. 

45  percent:  Ban  trucks  from  left  highway 
lanes. 

One  in  four  motorists  say  truck  safety's 
the  No.  1  problem  on  the  road. 

But  a  three-month  USA  TODAY.  Gannett 
News  Service  study  of  the  trucking  industry 


found  that  there's  a  wide  gulf  between  reali- 
ty and  the  polL 

97  peroent  want  truckers  to  have  special 
training,  but  neither  the  federal  govern- 
ment nor  any  state  requirea  it.  "We  still 
have  a  gap,"  said  Naticmal  Transportation 
Safety  Board  Chairman  Jim  Bximett. 
"There's  no  ooa^irehenslve  truck-driver 
training  in  place." 

98  peroent  of  motorists  want  trudu  in- 
spected yearly,  but  only  21  states  and  the 
District  of  ColumbU  do.  A  1984  federal  Uw 
required  the  Department  of  Transportation 
to  aet  up  an  annual  inQ>ection  program  by 
January  1986. 

Finally,  last  month  the  agency  proposed  a 
plan  to  let  companies  with  five  or  more 
trucks  inspect  their  own.  "Totally  ridicu- 
lous," aald  Sen.  John  Danforth,  R-Mo..  a 
sponsor  of  truck-safety  laws. 

Other  motorist  poll  results: 

66  percmt  would  pay  more  for  trucked 
goods  if  it  improved  safety. 

68  percent  said  car  drivers  are  more  likely 
than  truck  drivers  to  drive  drunk. 

70  percent  aald  tnuA  drivers  are  more 
likely  to  drive  when  too  tired. 

27  percent  aald  truckers  are  more  likely  to 
use  drugs  on  road;  16  percent:  motorists;  41 
peroent,  no  difference. 

The  poll  of  808  mororists  has  a  4-percent 
margin  of  error. 

Last  Wkix's  Toll:  Mobk  Thah  50  Dkad 
(Same  were  avoidable,  others  weren't. 
Truckers  blamed  motorists  and  motorists 
blamed  truckera.  In  one  week,  ending  12:01 
Sunday  morning,  at  least  53  people  died  in 
truck-related  accidents  on  the  USA's  high- 
ways. They  were  young,  old.  families,  truck- 
ers at  woiL  Here  are  their  stories:) 

SUHDAT 

Jones  County.  Iowa:  Icy  conditions: 
Joseph  Appleby  tried  to  get  out  of  the  way 
when  he  saw  the  car  croaa  the  center  line. 
He  couldn't.  Mary  Kay  Charter,  41,  of  Ana- 
mosa.  Iowa,  died  when  her  car  was  hit 
broadside  by  Appleby's  truck.  The  road  was 
covered  with  ice.  Appleby,  45,  of  Monticello, 
Iowa,  had  never  had  a  serious  accident. 
There  wasn't  "much  he  could  have  done," 
said  Trooper  Al  Perkins. 

Armstrong  Township,  Pa.:  Rear  ended:  It 
was  9:05  pjn.  and  Marty  Moore,  32,  a  truck- 
er for  11  years,  was  straining  at  15  mph  to 
get  his  truck— loaded  with  23  tons  of  coal- 
up  Route  422.  Earl  E.  Anderegg,  51.  of  Indi- 
ana, Pa.,  was  killed  instantly  when  his  1981 
Chevy  Malibu  hit  the  back  of  Moore's  rig. 
Car  drivers,  Moore  said,  test  him  every  day. 
Many  seem  "to  have  forgotten  what  a  yield 
sign  means.  They  make  you  want  to  pull 
your  hair  out." 

MOHDAT 

Jerome  County.  Idaho:  Fiery  death:  "Are 
you  all  right?  I'm  trapped,"  shouted  trucker 
Olin  Lynn  Martin  31,  of  Walker.  La.,  when 
his  tractor-trailer  crashed  after  hitting  a 
pickup  truck.  "I'm  trapped,  too,"  replied 
Cecil  Ray  Morrison.  33,  who'd  been  resting 
in  the  cab's  sleeper.  Seconds  later,  BCartin's 
truck— loaded  with  tomatoes— burst  into 
flamea.  Morrison  kicked  his  way  out,  Martin 
burned  to  death. 

Rockport.  Ind.:  Head-on  crash:  It  was  3:45 
pjtn.  and  Thomas  W.  Butler  was  heading 
north  on  Route  231.  He  was  happy:  It  was 
his  final  coal  run.  Suddenly,  a  1985  Masda 
RX7  slammed  head-on  into  his  truck. 
Butler.  27.  of  Huntingburg  Ind.,  never  saw 
driver  Thomas  Gleaaon,  26.  of  Owensboro, 
Ky..  who  died  two  hours  later.  Said  Butler. 


"It  makes  me  wonder  what  it  would  be  like 
for  my  family  to  loae  me." 

White  County.  Ind.:  Asleep  at  wheel?: 
Why  Tmn  Bouty  died  is  a  mystery.  At  2:20 
ajn.  his  log-hauling  truck  hit  a  guardrail, 
flipped  over  and  burst  into  flames  on  1-65. 
Bouty,  23.  of  Kscanaha.  Mich.,  was  trapped 
in  the  cab.  Police  think  he  fell  asleep  at  the 
wheel,  but  Bouty's  brother,  Jim.  also  a 
trucker,  disagrees.  "There  was  a  guy  talking 
to  him  on  the  radio  about  five  minutes 
before,"  said  Jim  Bouty,  38.  "Tom  was  very 
alert— talking  about  his  glrlfrioid.  I  think 
he  was  probably  reaching  for  a  can  of  pop 
and  he  lost  controL  I've  driven  off  the  road 
a  few  times  doing  the  same  thing."  Death 
can  be  "the  price  you  pay  for  a  screw-up. 
You  don't  have  anyone  to  blame  but  your- 
self." 

Yuba  City.  Calif.:  Baby  killed:  Houa 
Kiong,  trying  to  pass  a  truck  on  Highway 
99,  drove  into  an  oncoming  truck.  Killed  was 
Song's  17-month-old  daughter,  Niva.  Xiong 
was  charged  with  manslaughter  for  m»>-tT»g 
"an  unsafe  pass,"  police  said. 

Redkey.  Ind.:  Family  baffled:  Patsy 
Southworth's  family  can't  understand  why 
she  pulled  into  the  Route  67  intersection. 
The  49-year-old  Dunkirk  women  was  "nor- 
mally a  safe  driver."  said  her  husband, 
Jesse.  "We're  guessing  she  looked  lieyond 
the  truck  and  didn't  see  it  coming."  He  feels 
sorry  for  trucker  Jerry  Stults.  55,  of  Hart- 
ford City.  "I  know  what  he's  going  through. 
I  don't  think  there  was  nothing  he  could 
do." 

Franklin.  W.Va.:  Stormy  weather  Roima 
L.  Long,  preparing  for  knee  surgery  today,  is 
"still  in  shock"  over  the  crash  on  a  snow- 
covered  stretch  of  Route  33.  It  was  there 
where  she  lost  control  of  her  car  and 
swerved  into  William  Han's  gas  truck. 
Long's  daughter,  BCary  Margaret  Long,  2. 
suffered  a  mild  concussion;  her  grandmoth- 
er. BCary  Bennett.  69,  of  C^ircleville,  W.Va. 
died.  "I  couldn't  believe  Granny  was  killed," 
Long  said.  The  scene  was  all  too  familiar  for 
the  family:  Bennett's  husband  died  in  a  1984 
carwredL. 

Northampton,  Mass.:  A  suicide:  Michael 
Deane  had  called  police  earlier  in  the  day, 
saying  he  was  going  to  hang  himseU.  But 
when  police  got  to  his  Easthampton  home, 
Deane,  35,  was  gone.  At  8:50  ajn.  he  took  a 
taxi  to  the  Hilton  Hotel  near  Route  91  and 
began  walking  on  the  shotilder,  apparently 
hitchhiking.  As  a  truck  driven  by  Earl  Has- 
kell. 23,  of  Bridgewater,  Mass.,  approached. 
Deane  leaped.  He  died  instantly. 

Hope,  Arkansas:  Killed  fixing  flat:  At 
first,  Arthur  Swanson's  death  looked  like  a 
hit-and-run:  The  29-year-old  BCaiUiam,  m., 
man  was  run  over  while  changing  a  tire  on 
the  tMck  of  his  home-made  trailer  on  1-30. 
The  truck  never  stopped.  But  police  later 
found  that  Swanaon's  trailer  lights  weren't 
(HI- it  was  1:25  ajn.— and  Swanson  was  lying 
down  in  the  shoulder.  "There's  a  good  possi- 
bility the  truck  driver  didn't  even  know  he 
hit  the  man."  said  Lt.  Ron  StovalL 

Fairfield.  Iowa:  Supervisor  idlled:  What 
caused  Ernest  "Shorty"  Nelson  to  cross  the 
center  line  into  the  path  of  an  oncoming 
gravel  truck  is  anyone's  guess.  Nelson,  chair- 
man of  the  Jefferson  County  Board  of  Su- 
pervisors, was  killed  and  two  other  supervi- 
sors injured  in  an  8:35  ajn.  crash.  Trucker 
Jack  (Took  wasn't  hurt.  "Whether  he  was 
distracted  or  what,  we  don't  know,"  said 
Trooper  Rick  Kinseth. 

Douglas,  GA.:  Elderly  man  struck:  Owen 
Jasper  Grlffen,  76,  had  l>ecome  disoriented 
before.  At  2:15  ajn.  he  wandered  onto  Route 
221  and  aras  struck  by  a  truck  driven  by 


Mason  Wright  Henry,  46.  "It  waa  JiHt  one  of 
those  things."  said  Sheriff  Paul  Hntduaan. 
Flora,  m.:  Trucker  runs  ll^t:  Batelle  Ze- 
lenik.  74,  of  Louiaville.  IlL.  loat  her  husband 
last  October.  Her  family  lost  her  at  1:40 
pjn.  when  a  truck  driven  by  Kenneth  Fte- 
ples,  39,  of  Lowell.  Ark.,  ran  thmngh  a  atop 
sign  at  an  interaecticxi.  Peoplea,  a  driver  for 
14  years,  was  Ucketed  for  failing  to  atop. 
Said  Peoples:  "It  was  a  ptire  accident;  It 
could've  happend  to  anyttody." 


Oxford.  Ala.:  Couple  killed:  At  84.  wnitom 
Harvey  Burton  still  tboug^t  he  waa  fit  to 
drive  a  car  despite  failing  eyesight.  Burton 
and  bis  wife,  Annie.  77.  of  TJiwviiir^  ai« 
were  killed  Instantly  when  their  1977  Chev- 
rolet turned  in  front  of  a  truck  on  U.S.  78. 
Trucker  Pat  Brown.  51,  of  Birmingham  was 
slightly  hurt. 

Wilson  County,  Tenn.:  Head-on  crash: 
Alfred  David  Saylors'  family  aald  he  waa  a 
model  citizen:  former  Junior  high  school 
teacher,  Sunday  school  Instructor,  safe 
driver.  "He  didn't  drink,  he  didn't  smoke," 
said  his  sister  Betty  Harris.  At  9:35  ajn.  the 
39-year-old  Oalltan  insurance  — i—m.n  died 
after  hitting  a  truck.  Trucker  Richard  Phll- 
Upa.  25,  was  injured. 

Longview,  Texas.:  He  loved  the  road: 
Tommy  Gene  Whitehead  of  Joinersville. 
Texas,  died  the  way  he  Uved:  trucking.  "He 
liked  people,  and  he  enjoyed  traveling,"  said 
his  brother  Bobby,  "He  went  to  just  about 
all  the  lower  48  sUtes."  Whitehead  43,  died 
when  his  truck  crossed  the  center  Une  on  1- 
20  and  hit  another  tractor-traUer.  He  left 
behind  two  children,  ages  6  and  8.  The 
other  trucker,  Richard  E.  McClure.  57,  of 
E>allas,  suffered  a  broken  left  leg  and  rlight 
arm.  McClure's  wife,  Idarie,  said  it  was  bis 
first  serious  accident  in  36  years.  Her  feel- 
ings: "All  truck  drivers  wives  become 
immune  to  danger. 

Carrollton,  Ky:  Rear-ended:  Wayne 
Walker  realized  the  1982  ToyoU  Cellca  in 
his  rear-view  mirror  wasn't  going  to  slow 
down.  "By  the  time  I  realized  he  was  gonna 
eat  me  up,  I  couldn't  do  anything.  It's  hard 
to  get  a  truck  and  trailer  off  the  road  that 
qulclL."  said  Walker.  28,  of  Frametown.  W. 
Va.  Daniel  R.  Hogue,  36,  of  Louisville  died 
from  head  wounds  in  the  10  pjn.  crash. 

Bedford  Township,  Pa.:  ^>eedliig  dted: 
Ricky  D.  Border  probably  never  even  saw 
the  truck  that  ended  bis  life.  "There  were 
no  sldd  marlu,  no  nothing,"  said  Trooper 
Max  Shaffer.  "He  probably  failed  to  notice 
the  truck."  Border,  31,  of  Bedford.  Pa.,  died 
in  the  9:02  p.m.  crash. 

Lafayette,  Ia.:  Chicken  stand  hit:  Workers 
at  Churches  Fried  Chicken  stand  dashed  to 
safety  when  a  truck  Jvunped  a  curb  and 
smashed  into  the  restaurant.  An  autopsy 
showed  that  driver  Kermit  Roberts,  47.  of 
New  Orleans  died  of  a  heart  attadc  before 
the  crash. 

WZDmSDAT 

Lima,  Ohio:  Depression  dted:  Robert  N. 
Brownwell  had  been  depressed  ever  since 
his  grandmother  died  Christmas  Eve.  "It 
seemed  he  knew  something  was  going  to 
happen."  said  his  girlfrend.  Lisa  Oliver. 
After  a  St.  Patrick's  Day  party,  Brownwell. 
35,  drove  his  Dodge  into  the  rear  wheels  of  a 
truck.  Trucker  Richard  H.  Chureh.  45.  of 
Lima,  wasn't  hurt. 

San  Bernardino,  Calif.  Mountain  craah: 
BariMua  Leger,  44  her  son.  Richard.  18,  and 
daughter-in-law,  Klmberlle  Hauer,  23.  all  of 
Running  Springs,  were  killed  when  a  flatbed 
truck  went  out  of  control  and  hit  their  car 
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road.  Ttueker  Pmul 
.•CwwiUtfittyhait. 

CUU:    Tkactor    hit:    Abel 
to  diMng  his  tne- 
.  But  tniekar  RoiMU  BricsB. 
omi,  aivuwuy  dldnt 
I-M,  wbn  hti  track  itrock 
Md  kOM  the  tl-Faw«ld  fumar. 

,  Hoc  Haw  home:  PoUee  nid  Raaoo 
ea«d*it  sfoid  hitttaw  Shetry 
HnUi  flir  aftar  Um  l»-9wr«ld  Sodalla.  Mo^ 
1  pnltod  Into  an  intanectlan  near  her 
n.  of  Rtwnide.  Calif.. 

;  Into  her. 
VtaBliy  tracedr  An  Elk 
CHV.  OUa..  faarfljri  *1  vacation  ended  in 
Dr.  Ckalg  Alan  Pbelpa'  van 
Ugtat  and  riaiiaiiiiil  into  a  truck 
\fij<u^am  Unrim  mtehem  Jr.  Of 
nay.  8.  iraa  thrown 
from  the  van  and  UHad.  Iliree  other  Ftaelpe 
efaOftan  vera  Injared. 

Akron.  Mdoc  Cte  entered  lane.  Howard  A. 
TlMBMa.  4T,  of  Tomwrtown  didnt  think 
anytfainc  waa  wronc  when  he  saw  the  two 
haadUtfita  «*— <»«y  toward  him  on  \J&  20. 
the  19TI  Chevy  iwerved  Into 
lane  and  enahed  Into  his  truck. 
W.   Mmer.   M.   of  Toledo. 


Pine  River,  told  police  he  was  pamtlng  the 
plckop  when  Frans  suddmly  made  a  left 


turn. 


u  bpeeted  too  much:  Tim- 
othy Reed^  oommon-law  wife  nya  hii  em- 
ployer eipected  too  much  of  him.  "They 
wmt  r*—***"!  to  let  their  looda  out  real 
tHt."  laid  Cbila  Mack,  who  lived  with  Reed, 
n  of  Arvada,  Colo.,  for  4Vfc  ycara.  Police  said 
Reed  waa  killed  when  hia  track  craaMd  the 
median  and  coded  up  in  the  woods.  C«npa- 
ny  irfTWrlT  oooktait  be  reached. 

Ftaderiek  County.  Ifd.:  Lonely  death: 
Kennath  Stine.  St.  of  SchuylklU  Havoi.  Pa.. 
diad  when  his  track  miaaed  a  curve  and 
ovettiimed  on  I-STO.  Police  said  Stines  truck 
loaded  with  yam.  rounded  a  curve  too 
oukkly. 

■fiddletown.  Ohio  Church  mourns:  Daryl 
Lawnnoe  and  hia  wtfft.  Dariene.  had  spent 
the  ''*~"«^  looklnc  at  new  homes.  At  2:30 
pjD^  lAwnnee,  28.  apparently  didnt  yield 
at  a  traffle  U^t.  His  car  was  hit  by  a  truck 
driven  by  Lawrence  Potter.  60.  of  Grand 
Haven.  lOdi.  lAwrenoe  was  killed,  his  wife 
seriously  hurt.  lAwrence  was  a  youth  minis- 
ter at  mddletown's  BoniU  Drive  Church  of 
Christ,  "nrouns  people  loved  him."  said  the 
Rev.  Jtan  Kinser. 

Poonevme.  Ifias.:  Too  dose:  A  hoq>ital 
housekeeper  on  her  way  to  work  was  killed 
when  her  ear  was  hit  by  a  trut^  Trucker 
Allen  L.  Gainer.  6S.  of  Blue  Mountain,  was 
eharied  with  fOllowInc  too  closely.  The 
crash  killed  ICary  Sue  McOOl.  54.  of  Bald- 
wyn. 

Tmamook.  Orej  Families  hafflwJ-  Bertel 
Nels  ttitfimd.  60.  of  Salem.  Ore.  had  driven 
tracks  most  of  his  life.  Twice  a  week,  he'd 
take  the  ssme  route  on  Hiiliway  101  alone 
the  eoait.  H»«n«y  iteeL  Bis  family  cant  un- 
iliiicUiMl  his  death.  Police  think  his  truck 
hit  a  aoft  shoulder. 

Butler.  Moj  Mends  out  drivinc.  Two  18- 
year  <ddB.  Bryan  Showengerdt  and  Theo- 
dora Str^MCh  of  Butler,  were  out  driving 
when  Strobadi's  Chevndet  Celebrity  hit  a 
track  driven  by  John  Hanis.  49.  of  Leeton. 
lio.  Strabaeh.  who  was  kQled.  had  failed  to 
yMd  at  an  interaectian.  police  said.  His 
Ci  lend  was  injured. 

BrawervUle.  lOnnj  Fatal  pass:  Domls  H. 
O,  of  w»«g*«M««  Lske.  Minn.,  and  a 
r.  John  H.  HedQUist.  44  of  Brower- 
vme.  were  klDed  irtien  their  pickup  was  hit 
by  a  track.  Tracker  Ifkdiael  Dowdall.  28.  of 


FUS&T 

Soath  Grafton.  Msbb.:  Happy-go-lucky 
guys:  Michael  Remillard  and  a  friend  were 
returning  from  the  American  Legion  Post 
when  the  Grafton.  Mass..  man  slammed  his 
1886  Ford  LTD  into  a  truck  parked  on  Main 
Strett.  Killed  were  Remillard.  24.  and  a  pas- 
senger. James  Peterson.  32.  Both  men  were 
viriuateer  firefighters— "two  happy-go-lucky 
guys,"  said  a  friend,  police  Sgt.  Russell  Mes- 
sier. 

Maryland  Heights,  Mo:  A  cooler  of  beer 
Polioe  think  Thomas  Edward  Simpson.  25, 
of  Affton,  Mo.,  may  have  been  drinking 
when  his  Honda  rammed  head-on  into  a  48- 
foot  truck  driven  by  Terrell  W.  Price.  A  beer 
cool*  was  found  near  his  car  after  the  4:37 
ajn.  crash.  Price.  30,  of  Jackson.  Mo.,  wasnt 
hurt. 

LuUng,  Texas:  Not  enough  time:  Lawrence 
Carilgan.  80,  was  killed  when  bis  car  was  hit 
by  a  drilling  rig  truck  on  Highway  80.  A  wit- 
neai  told  polioe  that  Carrlgan  tried  to  "beat 
the  truck"  acroes  the  highway.  Trucker 
Erasmo  Castillo.  26,  of  Luling.  wasnt  hurt. 

De  Pere.  Wis.:  Hit  from  the  rear  After 
maktig  a  right  ttim.  trudcer  Sidney  Howell. 
27.  of  Independence.  Kan .  watched  in  his 
rear  view  mirror  as  the  1980  Masda  smashed 
into  his  truck.  Police  Sgt.  Richard  Brick 
said  there  was  nothing  Howell  could  do. 
Killed  was  Robert  Strehlow,  26,  of  Green 
Bay. 

Susquehanna  County,  Pa.:  A  family  man: 
No  <me  knows  why  N^  Mat^enzie's  truck 
slammed  into  the  back  of  another  truck  on 
1-81  shortly  after  midnight.  The  other 
driver,  Edward  Cruikshank.  47.  of  De 
Ruyter,  N.Y.,  wasnt  hurt.  Mackenzie.  33.  of 
Vestal.  N.Y..  bad  been  on  the  road  for  14 
yean  and  was  "very  much  a  family  man,"  a 
friend  said. 

Lawrence.  Kan.:  Accident  on  a  hill:  Ste- 
phea  Browning,  29,  of  Bonner  Springs  died 
whea  his  car  hit  a  dump  truck.  Truck  driver 
Herbert  Roberts,  56,  of  lAwrence,  was  turn- 
ing left  onto  a  country  road  when  he  was 
struek  by  Browning's  car. 

SATUROAT 

SUdell.  La.:  Fog  blamed:  Kahlng  TJloe 
slowed  bis  Volkswagen  Rabbit  down  because 
of  the  fog.  That  decision  killed  three  family 
members  and  a  truck  driver,  who  bit  his  car, 
then  plunged  from  an  I-IO  bridge.  The 
crash  set  off  a  36-car  series  of  crashes.  "I 
woke  up  in  the  hospital  and  they  told  me 
the  rest  of  the  family  died.  I  felt  terrible," 
said  TJloe,  of  the  Netherlands. 

North  Star,  Ohio:  Asleep:  James  Alexan- 
der, 31,  had  fallen  asleep  watehlng  TV  in  his 
living  room  when  a  truck  smashed  through 
the  wall  and  klUed  him.  Trucker  Ronald 
Wheeler,  24,  of  Sidney,  Ohio— who  police 
think  fell  asleep  at  the  wheel— also  died. 

North  Miami  Beach,  Fla.:  WQd  drive:  A 
trucker  told  polioe  a  man  Jimiped  on  the 
roof  of  his  cab  after  an  argument  in  a  park- 
ing lot^-and  stuck  there  during  an  eight- 
mile  trip.  The  trucker  told  police  that  Boyd 
Blanchard,  29,  Jumped  on  his  cab  and  held 
on  during  a  wild  drive  that  ended  when  he 
mlsaed  a  curve.  The  truc^  flipped  on  Its  side, 
kllliog  Blanchard.  Police  wouldn't  identify 
the  drivor. 


Om  n  FOUB  TKACioa-TaAiLBW  RraoD  roa 
DzaAsm 

(By  Rae  Tyson) 

At  least  one  tnctor-traller  in  four  is  oper- 
ating with  dangerously  unsafe  equipment, 
random  roadside  surveys  show. 

Experts  say  20  percent  of  all  truck  fatali- 
ties—about  44M)0  annually— are  cauaed  by 
faulty  e«ilpment.  including  bad  brakea. 
bald  Urea  and  faulty  steering. 

"A  hell  of  a  lot  of  those  crashes  could  be 
eliminated."  says  Brian  O'Neill,  president  of 
the  Insurance  Institute  for  Hii^way  Safety. 

Foiu-  states— in  cooperation  with  USA 
Today— ccaidueted  roadside  tru^  inflec- 
tions last  week.  Rand(»n  checks  In  Califor- 
nia and  Ittchlgan— two  of  the  USA's  busiest 
truck  states— fouiKl  27  percent  with  danger- 
ous safety  violations. 

'"nils  is  a  pretty  good  assessment  of 
what's  gokig  down  the  road."  says  Michigan 
State  Poli^  Capt.  Arlyn  Brower. 

Maryland  and  Tennessee  selectively 
checking  trucks  that  appeared  to  have  prob- 
lems—foupd  58  percent  with  serious  equip- 
ment defects. 

Unsafe  rigs  were  parked  until  repairs  are 
made. 

"If  you  save  one  person's  life,  what's  one 
hour  waiting  here?"  says  Portland.  Ore., 
trucker  Bob  Vaara. 

One  solution:  39  states  are  using  federal 
grants— $80  million  this  year— to  step  up 
highway  equipment  checks. 

"We  ho|«  they're  scared  enough  to  keep 
their  vehicles  in  shape."  says  Ronald  Llppe 
of  Maryland's  motor  carrier  safety  program. 

Faulty  ftios  "Roixnio  Towako  Disasxsr" 

It's  a  dangerous  game  of  highway  rou- 
lette, but  some  truAers— caught  in  a  tough 
econ<Hnic  struggle— are  Ignoring  serious 
safety  defkects. 

"If  I  cant  get  it  fixed  I'm  not  going  to 
shut  it  doem— that's  money."  said  San  Anto- 
nio. Texas,  trucker  Leroy  Faith. 

Hindered  by  bald  tires,  poor  brakes  and 
other  defects,  these  rigs  aren't  prepared  for 
emergencies. 

"They  are  rolling  toward  disaster,"  said 
Tennessee  Public  Service  Commissioner 
Keith  BisaelL 

Some  egperts  say  20  percent  of  all  truck 
fatalltle»>«pproachlng  4,500  aimually— «re 
cauaed  by  faulty  equipment.  Others  say  the 
unsafe  rigs  represent  a  small  percentage  of 
the  Industry. 

"It's  not  as  horrendous  as  it  may  sound, 
but  It's  not  good  and  it's  not  getting  any 
better."  said  engineer  James  L.  Lewis  of 
United  Pkrcel  Service,  which  operates  one 
of  the  UEI^A's  largest  truck  fleets. 

Blame  is  widely  dispersed: 

The  Office  of  Motor  Carrier  Standards- 
responsible  for  enforcing  interstate  regula- 
tions—has  Just  130  inspectors  checking  more 
than  one  million  trucks.  They're  adding  150 
this  year. 

The  National  Highway  Traffic  Safety  Ad- 
ministration has  been  slow  to  require  equip- 
ment InuBovements:  some  reluctance  stems 
from  Industry  pressure. 

Only  21  states  and  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia require  annual  equipment  infections. 
Local  drivers  account  for  nearly  half  of  all 
truck  fatalitlea. 

"There^  a  lot  of  Jimk  running  up  and 
down  the  roads."  said  trucker  Kay  Vaughn 
of  Malvern.  Ark. 

Others  Bay  there's  hope: 

The  Department  of  Transportation  Is 
spending  850  million  for  tougher  local  en- 
forcement this  year. 
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Transportatlcm  Secretary  EUsabeth  Dole 
said:  "I'm  determtaied  that  safety  will  not  be 
dimlnlahed  here." 

Bald  Navistar  trucking  company  Vice 
President  Dean  Stanley:  "Safety  is  a  bigger 
issue  every  day." 

Hi-Tkh  Hope  Awti-Lock  Bkakks 

East  LzasarT.  Ohio.— Trucker  Tommy 
Lo^hart  says  "its  kind  of  hard  to  believe" 
how  much  safer  his  Freightllner  rig  is  with 
an  experimental,  non-skidding  brake 
system. 

"It's  already  saved  me  a  couple  of  times." 
said  Lot^hart,  46.  a  veteran  driver  for  Man- 
fredl  Motor  Transit  Co.  of  Newbury.  Ohio. 

Safety  experts  are  touting  the  high-tech 
system:  Some  say  truck  fatalities— 4.528  in 
1985— could  be  reduced  by  10  percent  If 
trudu  were  equipped  with  "anti-lock" 
brakes. 

"It  becomes  a  security  blanket  for  the 
driver."  said  David  Hammes  of  Cleveland- 
based  Leaseway  Tranqwrtatlon.  which  is 
testing  anti-lock  brakes  on  10  semis. 

USA  TODAY  tests  show  how  effective: 
With  anti-lodL  brakes,  a  loaded  tractor-trail- 
er stopped  in  258  feet  on  wet  pavement.  The 
test  dMver  executed  a  perfect  lane  change 
whfle  Jamming  on  the  brakes  at  40  mph. 

A  truck  without  anti-lock  brakes  needed 
362  feet  to  stop;  the  driver  was  unable  to  ne- 
gotiate a  lane  change. 

If  the  quick  stop  was  attempted  on  a  busy 
highway,  the  80.000  pound  rig  could  have 
been  Involved  in  a  rear-end  colllsloiL 

How  It  woriu:  individual  electronic  sensors 
control  brake  pressure,  adjusting  it  when 
necessary  to  prevent  the  wheels  from  lock- 
ing up. 

Yet  to  be  determined:  whether  the  sophis- 
ticated system— now  widely  used  in  cars— is 
durable  enough  for  tractors  and  trailers. 

Companies  such  as  Leaseway.  one  of 
USA's  largest  with  30.000  trucks,  also  worry 
about  the  added  cost  of  anti-lo<^  brakes,  es- 
timated at  $4,000  per  tractor-trailer. 

Hammes  says  lower  insurance  rates  would 
provide  "financial  incentives",  Brian  O'Neill 
of  the  Insurance  Institute  for  Highway 
Safety  says  it  is  "unrealistic  to  expect  dis- 
counts" for  Installing  anti-lock  brakes. 

Anti-lock  brakes  attracted  critics  following 
a  disastrous,  government-imposed  USA 
debut  a  decade  ago.  The  trucking  industry- 
citing  major  maintenance  problems— suc- 
cessfully overturned  the  regiilation  In  the 
Supreme  Court. 

Though  European  firms  have  since  over- 
come most  technical  problems  in  the  anti- 
lock  system,  some  prominent  firms  are  cam- 
paigning against  another  government  re- 
quirement. 

United  Parcel  Service— owner  of  6,500 
tractors  and  27,000  trailers— said  govern- 
ment should  ctmcentrate  first  on  standardiz- 
ing replacement  brake  parts,  including  lin- 
ings and  air  valves. 

"Let's  do  that  first  before  we  get  into  the 
Buck  Rogers  stuff  again."  said  James  Lewis, 
UPS  automotive  engineer. 

About  THE  Brake  Test 
With  assistance  from  government  experts, 
USA    TODAY    conducted    brake    tests    at 
Ohio's    Tranqwrtatton    Research    Center, 
among  the  country's  top  test  sites. 

Drivers  used  a  banked  track  to  gain  speed 
before  altering  the  paved  test  area,  which 
was  treated  with  a  sealer  to  guarantee  a 
sUppery  surf  ace. 

All  brake  tests  began  at  40  mph  on  wet 
pavement,  a  more  difficult  surface  to  stop 
on.  Pylcms  were  used  to  simulate  traffic 


lanes.  Each  truck  wheel  was  marked  with 
silver  paint  so  observers  could  easily  detect 
lo<^lng  brakes. 

Leaseway  TranqwrUtlon  Corp.  of  Cleve- 
land provided  the  trucks. 

Test  drivers:  National  Highway  Traffic 
Safety  Administration's  Reeves  "Buddy" 
Testermsn  and  USA  TODAY  reporter  and 
former  truck  driver  Rae  Tyson. 

No  FaoRT  Bhakes— Jackxhir! 

East  Libbbtt,  OH.— S<mie  truckers  believe 
their  tractor-traOer  rigs  are  safer  without 
front  brakes. 

"It's  commonplace  for  drivers  to  eliminate 
them,"  says  Insurance  Institute  for  High- 
way Safety  President  Brian  O'Neill. 

Checks  in  California  found  one  truck  In 
three  lacking  front  brakes. 

The  fear  loss  of  steering  control  during  a 
quick  stop. 

The  rationale:  Brakes  on  four  other  axles 
provide  adequate  stopping  power  for  the  40- 
ton  behemoth. 

But  it's  a  popular— and  potentially 
deadly— misconception,  according  to  USA 
TODAY  brake  tests  at  the  TransporUtion 
Research  Center  here. 

With  disconnected  front  brakes,  test  driv- 
ers consistently  lost  control  of  a  40-mph 
truck  diiring  panic  stops. 

The  result:  dangerous  Jackknlfing.  On  a 
busy  highway,  the  careening  truck  could 
easily  cause  a  major  accident. 

"It's  a  risk  to  people  sharing  the  road  with 
those  trucks,"  O'Neill  says. 

A  tractor-trailer  with  front  brakes  consist- 
ently stopped  quicker— without  veering. 

The  Department  of  Transportation 
agrees:  Next  year,  tru<±s  built  after  1980 
must  have  working  front  brakes. 

The  DOT  also  is  conducting  a  driver  edu- 
cation program  to  show  the  advantages  of 
front  brakes. 

The  new  regulation  follows  a  bureaucratic 
snafu:  For  years,  the  DOT'S  National  High- 
way Traffic  Safety  Administration  required 
front  brakes  on  new  trucks  while  the 
Bureau  of  Motor  Carrier  Safety  allowed 
drivers  to  disconnect  them. 

"Most  drivers  are  unable  to  stop  vehicles 
shorter  and  are  less  likely  to  lose  control  if 
they  have  no  front  brakes,"  said  NHTSA  re- 
search engineer  Richard  W.  Radllnskl. 

What  4  State  Thuck  iRsrBcnoirs  Fouhd 

Phil  Phlfer  pulled  his  truck  into  a  Mary- 
land weigh  stetion.  brimming  with  confi- 
dence. A  week  earlier,  his  truck  had  passed 
a  rigorous  mechanical  inspection. 

Within  moments,  the  confidence  was  shat- 
tered: Inspectors  found  a  dangerously 
cracked  brake  drum. 

"I'm  glad  they  found  it;  I  don't  want  any 
accidents,"  said  Phlfer,  54,  of  Port  Angeles, 
Wash. 

The  Maryland  roadside  inspection  was  one 
of  four  last  week  in  cooperation  with  USA 
TODAY. 

Inspectors  in  BCaryland,  Tennessee,  Michi- 
gan and  California  checked  1,094  trucks;  455 
had  serious  equipment  problems. 

But  the  results  varied  widely,  depending 
on  the  selection  procedure.  In  Michigan  and 
California,  checks  were  random.  Of  604 
trucks,  166  had  serious  equipment  viola- 
tions, 27  percent.  Trucks  were  jiarked  until 
repairs  were  made. 

In  Tennessee  and  Maryland,  trucks  were 
"selectively  checked;"  inspiecton  only 
looked  at  rigs  that  appeared  to  have  defects. 
In  those  stetes,  287  of  498  rigs— 58  iteroent— 
were  taken  off  the  road. 


The  most  common  violatkm:  defective 
brakes. 

In  Turlo(±.  Calif..  taMpectors  found  a  frac- 
tured wheel  on  Bob  Vaara's  rig. 

"I'm  glad  he  pointed  it  out;  I  dont  want  a 
cracked  wheel  going  through  an  antonw- 
bOe,"  said  Vaara  of  Portland.  Ore. 

Other  truckos— In^sting  their  equipment 
was  well-maintelwd— drrowmeed  the  time- 
consuming  Inspections. 

"I  can't  make  any  money  If  rm  stuck 
here,"  said  Tim  SImeral  of  Martpoaa.  Calif. 

Inspectors  also  found  other  violatians.  In 
Knoxvllle,  Tenn..  two  driven  were  charged 
for  drug  and  alcohol  possession. 

On  Interstate  97  In  Novi.  Mich.,  two  truck- 
era  were  arrested  on  outstanding  felony 
warrants;  othera  were  dted  for  leaking  haa- 
ardous  cargo. 

On  Interstate  70  west  of  Baltlmcve,  Ar- 
kansas trucker  Johnny  mcishth^  ^nm  side- 
lined for  six  serious  defects,  tnriiMi^wy  cracks 
in  the  trailer  frame. 

"It  must've  happened  tai  Baltimore;  those 
roads  are  terrible."  said  McMunn. 

Most  states  are  adopting  aggressive  road- 
side inspection  programs. 

In  Tennessee,  officials  say  the  roadside 
program  helped  reduce  truck  fatalities  by  20 
percent  last  year. 

"If  trucks  have  to  be  safe  coming  through 
our  state,  then  they're  going  to  be  safe 
going  through  other  states"  says  Tennemee 
PubUc  Service  Commissioner  Keith  BisselL 

whatthet  check 
Rear 
Trailer  Ughts.  Brake  drums/adjustment. 
Emergency  brake 
Frame,  su^ension. 

SiOe 
Air  brake,  connections. 
Frame. 
Fuel  tank. 
Tires,  wheels. 
Fifth  wheel. 
Load  secure. 

Frtmt 
Suspension/frame. 
Brake  drums/adjustment. 
Lights,  signals. 
Wipers. 

Brake  hoses,  linings. 
Wheels,  Urea. 

Driver/Cab 
Seat  belt. 
Horn. 

Fire  extinguisher. 
Emergency  flares,  reflectors. 
License-med.  cert. 
Logbook. 

Shipping  papers,  permits. 
Brake  pressure  warning  gauge. 
Fuel  gauge. 

OifE  Satety  Tool:  Comfoteb  CowraoL 
If  trucken  continue  to  abuse  regulations- 
speeding,  driving  illegally  long  houra  to  the 
point  of  dangerous  fatigue— safety  experts 
have  a  space  age  solution.  A  computer. 

Several  firms  are  already  experimenting 
with  a  system  call  tachograph.  It's  installed 
in  the  truck  to  record  major  functions,  in- 
cludng  speed,  fuel  oonsumivtion.  distance 
travel  and  length  of  layover.  Federal  regula- 
tions require  eight  houn  of  rest  following 
10  houra  on  the  road. 

A  main  computer  retrieves  information 
from  each  truck:  Employen  can  monitor 
each  driver's  performance  to  assure  compli- 
ance with  regulations. 
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Motar  Ttaaitt  Oo.  of  Newbury. 

■taOad  aoatam  ta  tta  fleet  of 

"At  fint  ttiara  wm  100  percent 

it  «M  Ute  bttflnc  ■omebocly  itt- 

to  FOO."  Hid  driver  Bob  Becker,  a 


HH  the  ■yatem  to 
are  paid  for  the  beat 
■How.  90  pareent  of  our  drtv- 
ta  favor.  tlM7*te  gettJnc  more  leat 
It^  better  on  the  equlp- 


I  July,  ICaiitredl  drtren  have  got  only 
t«D  iimttnig  tleketa:  "It  uaed  to  be  that 
madi  Id  a  day.' 


Tracka  of  tlM  future  wfll  be  more  fuel-ef- 
qnleter.  mSfx  and.  perhaiia.  bigger 


Ibeforeaooo: 

atyUnc  vfll  double  mileage 
Caov  about  •  mpg).  reduce  utraytng  and 

Mara  aakltBt  diead  engtaiea  wOl  poUute 
]«■;  alactrnnirally  controlled  tranmlarions 
wm  radnee  the  dianoe  of  driver  error. 

wm  log  mileage,  speed,  lay- 

,  FoUee  may  plug  in  to  catch  violaton; 

I  will  uaa  them  to  mmltor  drtvers' 


Tlw  TiFir««*«»-  alao  wfO  monitor  vital  func- 
Mw  wamiiv  of  p— "Wng  mechanical  aQ- 
menti.  Driven  can  atore  mapa  in  the  ocHn- 
putflf  antem.  IMpatdien  wOl  uae  aatelllte 
Unka  to  truck  loada  and  conmiunlcate  with 
the  driver. 


Rnnn 
Thoui^SSmph 


iLOOT 

!  is  wideaiHead.  some 
with  last  wed's  congres- 
sional ihriiatffr  to  raiae  speeds  by  10  mph  on 
rural  intentatea. 

Why  they  disagree:  At  OS  mph.  an  80.000 
pound  ttaetor-tiailer  needs  another  100  feet 
to  atop.  At  06  mph,  most  ilgs  can  8t<w  in  250 
feet  on  dry  roads.  At  06  mph— or  higher  if 
the  new  limit  ia  abused— "you've  got  an 
60,000  pound  iiifsgiilrtrirt  mlnOe."  says  Ar- 
I  trucker  Kay  yaughn. 

day.  thousands  of  trudcs  roll  down 
USA  hl^ways,  loaded  with  dangerous  com- 
modMea  TtwyYe  an  easfnllal  part  of  daily 
life;  f-wMwa.  tnA  ofl  and  propane,  lawn 
rhrmi— *■.  disinfactants  and  a  host  of  other 
coumon  products, 
lloat  reach  their  destination  without  inci- 


■  Polytechnic  Institute  transpor- 
tattan  expert  MariL  Abkowlta  calls  them  a 
"moving  time  bomb." 

But  others  say  haaardous  materials  are 
tranvorted  more  safely  than  ever.  Trucks 
must  ««*t't  plaeanls  to  help  identify  the 
cargo.  Driven  must  receive  special  training, 
gone  ««»w»««mtti—  restrict  routes  for  has- 
aidoua  ahfpmenta. 

The  *»«—«««»'  industry  has  a  24-hour  hot 
ttne  to  hdp  local  poUoe  and  fire  depart- 
ments  respond  to  aoddents. 

USAvs-BuBOR 

Europe's  superior  truck  safety  record  Is 
the  result  of  tougher  regulations,  better  in- 
HHtfWw  prograna  and  stricter  licensing. 

In  Sweden,  for  enunple.  the  truck  fatality 
rate  Is  ten  ttmea  lower  than  the  USA's. 

But  eapeits  arent  sure  if  the  European 
ainiioweh  would  work  in  the  USA.  "The 
American  truck  is  a  different  animal,"  said 
Peter  Rant,  prarident  of  Fkeigfatllner. 


Unlike  the  USA,  trucks  must  be  inq>ected 
^wTiiifny  tn  moat  European  oountrlea. 

Now.  annual  InqMCtions  are  conducted 
only  lia  these  states:  Arkansas.  Delaware. 
Hawaii.  Louisiana,  Maine.  Maasachuaetts. 
Miasiasippl.  Missouri.  New  Hampahire.  New 
Jersey,  New  York.  North  Carolina.  Oklaho- 
ma. Pramsylvanla.  Rhode  Island.  South 
Carolina,  Tezaa,  Utah.  Vermont.  Virginia, 
and  West  Virginia. 

By  1900.  moat  of  Europe  will  require  anti- 
skkl  brake  systems;  the  USA  tried  and  aban- 
di»ied  a  similar  regulation  in  the  1970b  be- 
cauae  of  maintenance  problems. 

Other  requirements  unique  to  Europe: 
side  waA  rear  trailer  collision  guards;  driver 
trainkig  programs;  uniformly  lower  speed 
limlta  for  trudcs. 

"We  carried  on  where  the  Americans  left 
off."  said  Paul  Oppenhetmer  of  England's 
Lucaa-Oerling  Ltd.* 


THE  IRISH  SOCIETY  OP 
PEHLADELPHIA 

•  Mr.  SFEXTTER.  Mr.  President,  every 
year  following  that  most  Joyous  of 
Irish  celebrations.  St.  Patrick's  Day. 
the  Irish  Society  of  Phlladephla 
honors  one  or  more  persons  of  Irish 
desctnt  for  their  contributions  to  soci- 
ety and  to  their  fellow  man. 

This  year,  the  society  has  selected  a 
renowned  labor  leader,  Edward  F. 
Toohey,  president,  Philadelphia  Coun- 
cil, AFL-CIO;  an  educator,  Daniel  J. 
McOinley.  president,  Philadelphia  As- 
sociation of  School  Administrators; 
and  a  Jurist,  Judge  Joseph  L. 
McCHynn,  Jr.,  of  the  UJS.  District 
Court  for  the  Eastern  District  of 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Toohey  is  to  receive  the  Irish- 
man of  the  Year  Award;  Mr.  McOin- 
ley. the  Award  for  Elxcellence  in  Edu- 
cation; and  Judge  McGlynn,  the 
Award  for  Judical  Excellence. 

For  more  than  three  decades, 
Edward  F.  Toohey  has  led  the  council 
with  vigor  and  distinction,  advancing 
the  cause  of  the  labor  movement  in 
Philadelphia  through  hard  work  and 
dedication.  Beyond  his  efforts  on 
behalf  of  the  working  man,  Mr. 
Toohey  is  widely  known  and  praised 
for  his  involvement  in  the  broader 
f  abrk:  of  the  city,  in  its  economic  edu- 
cational, civic,  social  and  political  life. 

Now,  beginning  his  10th  term  as 
president  of  the  Philadelphia  Council, 
AFIj-CIO.  Mr.  Toohey  effectively  rep- 
resents the  interests  and  concerns  of 
more  than  200,000  union  members  in 
140  union  locals.  He  is  founder  and 
cocbairman  of  the  Philadelphia  Area 
Labor-Management  Committee 

[PALM];  vice  president  of  the  United 
Way;  president  of  the  Assistance  Pro- 
gram; and  president  of  the  Committee 
on  Political  Education  [COPE]. 

Daniel  J.  McOinley  has  had  a  long 
and  distinguished  career  as  an  educa- 
tor and  administrator  in  the  Philadel- 
phia public  schools.  Since  1974.  he  has 
served  as  a  representative  of  the  sys- 
tem^ administrators  and,  in  this  ca- 


pacity, hits  nobly  advanced  the  cause 
of  public  education  in  Philadelphia. 

His  educational  philosophy  can  be 
summed  «p  in  one  sentmoe:  "I  believe 
that  educating  all  students  to  their 
fnaTtmiim  potential  is  a  responsibility 
of  each  «nd  every  school  district  em- 
ployee." And  he  has  lived  this  philoso- 
phy for  three  decades,  striving  always 
to  see  that  the  system  serves  this  goal 
to  the  greatest  extent  possible. 

Judge  Joseph  F.  McOlynn  has 
served  the  interests  of  Judical  Justice 
for  more  than  three  decades,  first,  as 
an  aasi8t«nt  n.S.  attorney,  and,  subse- 
quently, as  a  Judge  of  the  County 
Court  of  Philadelphia,  the  Coiirt  of 
Common  Fleas,  and  now  the  n.S.  Dis- 
trict Court.  In  all  of  these  endeavors. 
Judge  MoOlynn  has  earned  a  reputa- 
tion for  absolute  integrity  and  legal 
scholarsUip. 

ESach  at-  these  men  has  served  his 
chosen  profession  well  and  each  is  de- 
serving of  the  honor  accorded  them  by 
the  Irisli  Society  of  Philadelphia. 
They  shore  a  common  heritage.  Their 
f  orebear^  as  their  proud  Gaelic  names 
so  patently  proclaim,  were  Irish. 

The  IrfeOi  Society  of  Philadelphia  is 
Justifiabljr  proud  of  them  and  honors 
them  as  food  men  who  have  advanced 
the  caused  of  humanity  and  as  Irish- 
Americans  who  exemplify  what  Is  best 
in  their  ethnic  group.* 


AFOHAWSTAN:  LETTERS  FROM 
THE  STATE  OF  HAWAII 

•  BCr.  HUMPHREY.  Bfr.  President, 
last  Decevnber  the  brutal  Soviet  occu- 
pation of  Afghanistan  entered  its 
eighth  yoar.  The  horrible  condition  of 
human  itghts  in  Afghanistan  was  re- 
cently doscribed  in  a  United  Nations 
report  ag:  "A  situation  approaching 
genocide." 

As  chairman  of  the  Congressional 
Task  Foi!ce  on  Afghanistan,  I  have  re- 
ceived thousands  of  letters  from  Amer- 
icans acRMS  the  Nation  who  are  out- 
raged at  the  senseless  atrocities  being 
committed  today  in  Afghanistan. 
Many  of  these  letters  are  from  Ameri- 
cans who  are  shocked  at  this  Nation's 
relative  silence  about  the  Oenocide 
taking  place  in  Afghanistan 

In  the  weeks  and  months  ahead.  I 
plan  to  share  some  of  these  letters 
with  my  colleagues.  I  wiU  insert  into 
the  Recobd  two  letters  each  day  from 
varius  States  in  the  Nation.  Today.  I 
submit  two  letters  from  the  State  of 
Hawaii  and  ask  that  they  are  printed 
in  the  RScobd. 

The  letters  follow: 

Sih:  Reports  regarding  the  atrocities 
which  Soviet  occupation  forces  are  commit- 
ting agali«t  the  people  of  Afghanistan,  esp- 
dally  defenseless  civilians,  are  indeed  remi- 
niscent of  Nazi  Germany. 

As  peotfle  who  are  concerned  about  the 
suffering  of  other  pec^le,  we  are  sickened 
by  the  terroristic  actions  of  the  Russian 
milltaiy. 


We  support  anything  you  can  do  as  chair- 
man of  the  Coni^esslonal  Task  Force  tn  Af- 
ghanistan to  turn  the  tide  against  the  Sovi- 
ets, to  help  the  people  of  Afghanistan. 
Sincerely. 

Darixl  amo  Susah  Fkias, 

HUo.  HI. 

DiAB  Snt:  I  have  Just  read  the  article  in 
the  March  1900  Reader's  Digest  enUtled 
"Agony  In  Afghanistan".  I  am  i4>palled  and 
sickened  by  the  fact  that  our  Nations  lead- 
en are  aware  of  the  situation  and  yet  do 
nothing  to  really  help.  Have  we  become  a 
Nation  of  "peace  cowards",  that  we  can  loll 
around  in  luxury  and  watch  such  brutality 
without  lifting  a  hand  to  stop  the  butchery. 
I  for  one  am  not  among  those  who  cry 
"peace  at  any  price!"  If  we  are  not  for  the 
Afghans  then  we  are  against  them! 

I  have  watched  for  years  as  the  Soviets 
make  fools  of  our  leaders.  I  agree  with 
President  Reagan,  they  are  an  "evil  nation". 
They  need  to  be  dealt  with  accordingly,  and 
the  sooner  the  betterl 
Very  Sincerely, 

Barbaka  J.  KlLGOOa, 

KailvM  Kona,  Hl.m 


RULES  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON 
SBiALL  BUSINESS 

•  Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
now  submitting  for  publication  in  the 
Recobd  the  rules  of  the  Committee  on 
Small  Business  for  the  100th  Con- 
gress. These  rules  were  adopted  at  an 
organizational  meeting  of  the  commit- 
tee held  on  February  24, 1987.  There  is 
but  one  change  from  the  rules  which 
guided  the  committee  in  the  99th  Con- 
gress. Because  the  number  of  our  com- 
mittee changed  from  19  members  to  18 
members  in  this  Congress,  we  have  re- 
duced the  number  of  Senators  re- 
quired for  an  operating  quorum  from  7 
to  6.  This  change  merely  reflects  the 
Senate  rule  which  requires  that  one- 
third  of  the  membership  be  present 
for  the  committee  to  conduct  business. 
In  other  respects,  the  rules  are  un- 
changed. 
The  rules  follow: 

COIOCITTXB  RUUKS 


All  applicable  provisions  of  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate  and  of  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1946,  as  amended, 
shall  govern  the  Committee  and  its  Subcom- 
mittees. The  Rules  of  the  Committee  shall 
be  the  Rules  of  any  Subcommittee  of  the 
Conunittee. 

a.  KKKTnias  ahd  onoauifs 

(a)  The  regular  meeting  day  of  the  Com- 
mittee shall  be  the  first  Wednesday  of  each 
month  unless  otherwise  directed  by  the 
Chairman.  All  other  meetings  may  be  called 
by  the  Chairman  as  he  deems  necessary,  on 
three  days  notice  where  practicable.  If  at 
least  three  Membera  of  the  Committee 
desire  the  Chairman  to  call  a  special  meet- 
ing, they  may  file  in  the  office  of  the  Com- 
mittee a  written  request  therefor,  addressed 
to  the  Chairman.  Immediately  thereafter, 
the  Clerk  of  the  Committee  shall  notify  the 
Chairman  of  such  request.  If,  within  three 
f^[]*pH»r  days  after  the  filing  of  such  re- 
quest, the  Chairman  falls  to  call  the  re- 
quested special  meeting,  which  is  to  be  held 
withbi  sevm  calendar  days  after  the  filing 


of  such  request,  a  majority  of  the  Commit- 
tee Memben  may  flle  in  the  Office  of  the 
Committee  their  written  notice  that  a  spe- 
cial Committee  meeting  will  be  held,  q>eci- 
fying  the  date,  hour  and  place  thereof,  and 
the  Committee  shall  meet  at  that  thne  and 
place.  Immediately  upon  the  fOing  of  such 
notice,  the  Clerk  of  the  Committee  shall 
notify  all  Committee  Memben  that  such 
special  meeting  will  be  held  and  inform 
them  of  its  date,  hour  and  place.  If  the 
Chairman  ia  not  preaent  at  any  regular,  ad- 
ditional or  special  meeting,  the  ranking  ma- 
jority Member  present  shall  preside. 

(bXl)  Ten  Memben  of  the  Committee 
shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  reporting  any 
legislative  measure  or  n<Hnination. 

(2)  Six  Memben  of  the  Committee  shall 
constitute  a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  business,  provided  that  one  minority 
Member  is  present.  The  term  "routine  busi- 
ness" includes,  but  is  not  limited  to,  the  con- 
sideration of  legislation  pending  before  the 
Committee  and  any  amendments  thereto, 
and  voting  on  such  amendments. 

(3)  In  hearings,  whether  in  public  or 
closed  session,  a  quorum  for  the  taking  of 
testimony,  including  sworn  testimony,  shall 
consist  of  one  Member  of  the  Cranmlttee  or 
subcommittee. 

(c)  Proxies  will  be  permitted  in  voting 
upon  the  business  of  the  Committee  by 
Memben  who  are  unable  to  be  present.  To 
be  valid,  proxies  must  be  signed  and  assign 
the  right  to  vote  to  one  of  the  Memben  who 
will  be  present  Proxies  shall  in  no  case  be 
counted  for  establishing  a  quorum. 

3.  HaARIMOS 

(aXl)  The  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
may  initiate  a  hearing  of  the  Committee  on 
his  authority  or  upon  his  approval  of  a  re- 
quest by  any  Member  of  the  Cmnmlttee. 
The  Chairman  of  any  subcommittee  may, 
after  approval  of  the  Chairman,  initiate  a 
hearing  of  the  subcommittee  on  his  author- 
ity or  at  the  request  of  any  member  of  the 
subcommittee.  Written  notice  of  all  hear- 
ings shall  be  given,  as  far  in  advance  as 
practicable,  to  Memben  of  the  Committee. 

(2)  Hearings  of  the  Committee  or  any  sub- 
committee shall  not  be  scheduled  outside 
the  District  of  Columbia  unless  specifically 
authorized  by  the  Chairman  and  the  Rank- 
Ins  lilinority  Memlier  or  by  consent  of  a  ma- 
jority of  the  Committee.  Such  consent  may 
be  given  informally,  without  a  meeting. 

(bXl)  Any  Member  of  the  Committee 
shall  be  empowered  to  administer  the  oath 
to  any  witness  testifying  as  to  (act  if  a 
quorum  be  present  as  q>ecified  in  Rule  2(b). 

(2)  Any  Member  of  the  Committee  may 
attend  any  meeting  or  hearing  held  by  any 
subcommittee  and  question  witnesses  testi- 
fying before  any  subcommittee. 

(3)  Interrogation  of  witnesses  at  hearings 
shall  be  conducted  on  behalf  of  the  Com- 
mittee by  Memben  of  the  Committee  or 
such  Committee  staff  as  is  authorized  by 
the  Chairman  or  Ranking  Minority 
Member. 

(4)  Witnesses  appearing  before  the  Com- 
mittee shall  file  with  the  Clerk  of  the  Com- 
mittee a  written  statement  of  the  prepared 
testimony  at  least  24  houn  in  advance  of 
the  hearing  at  which  the  witness  Is  to 
appear  unless  this  requirement  is  waived  by 
the  Chairman  and  the  Ranking  Minority 
Member. 

(c)  Witnesses  may  be  subpoenaed  by  the 
Chairman  with  the  agreement  of  the  Rank- 
ing Minority  Member  or  by  consent  of  a  ma- 
jority of  the  Memben  of  the  Committee. 
Such  consent  may  be  given  informally,  with- 
out a  meeting.  Subpoenas  shall  be  Issued  by 


the  Chairman  or  by  any  Member  of  the 
Committee  designated  by  him.  Suboommlt- 
tees  shall  not  have  the  rig^t  to  authorlK  or 
issue  subpoenas.  A  subpoena  for  the  attend- 
ance of  a  witness  shall  state  briefly  the  pur- 
pose of  the  hearing  and  the  mattCT  of  mat- 
ten  to  which  the  witness  Is  expected  to  tes- 
tify. A  sulq>oena  for  the  production  of 
memoranda,  docimients  and  records  shall 
identify  the  papen  required  to  be  produced 
with  as  much  particularity  as  is  iwactlcable. 

(d)  Any  witness  sunmumed  to  a  public  or 
closed  hearing  may  be  accompanied  by 
counsel  of  his  own  choosing,  who  shall  be 
permitted  while  the  witness  is  testifying  to 
advise  him  of  his  legal  rights. 

(e>  No  confidential  testimony  taken,  or 
confidential  material  preaoited  to  the  Com- 
mittee, or  any  report  of  the  proceedings  of  a 
closed  hearing,  or  confidential  testimony  or 
material  submitted  voluntarily  or  pursuant 
to  a  subpoena,  shall  be  made  public,  either 
in  whole  or  In  part  or  by  way  of  summary, 
unless  authorized  by  a  majority  of  the 
Memben  of  the  Committee. 

4.  AMZMDMEirr  OF  XULB 

The  foregoing  rules  may  be  added  to, 
modified  or  amended:  provided,  however, 
that  not  less  than  a  majority  of  the  entire 
Membership  so  determine  at  a  regular  meet- 
ing with  due  notice,  or  at  a  meeting  specifi- 
cally called  for  that  purpose.* 


STATE  ATTORNEYS  GENERAL 
TAKE  ANTITRUST  INITIATIVE 

•  Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  last 
week  the  National  Association  of  At- 
tomejrs  General,  r^>re8enting  the 
State  attorneys  general  of  aU  50  States 
plus  U.S.  territories,  took  an  unprece- 
dented step  which  deserves  attention 
and  congratulation.  In  a  S5-to-0  vote, 
these  State  law  enforcement  officers 
adopted  a  comprehensive  set  of  guide- 
lines explaining  their  antitrust  en- 
forcement policies  with  regard  to  cor- 
porate mergers  and  acquisitions. 

In  most  States,  the  attorney  general 
is  the  primary  public  enforcer  of  State 
antitrust  law,  as  well  as  the  chief  rep- 
resentative of  the  States  and  local  con- 
sumers in  Federal  antitrust  litigation. 
States  have  the  right  to  fUe  suit  to 
block  proposed  mergers  and  takeovers 
if  such  deals  would  harm  consumers. 
These  merger  giiidellnes  will  provide  a 
uniform  framework  for  the  States  to 
evaluate  the  merits  of  a  proposed 
merger  and  will  give  notice  to  the  busi- 
ness community  of  the  standards  used 
by  the  attomes^  general  to  review  and 
when  appropriate,  challenge  proposed 
horizontal  mergers. 

The  standards  adopted  by  the  State 
AGS  outline  tests  for  measuring  prod- 
uct and  geographic  markets,  the  level 
of  concentration  in  an  industry,  both 
before  and  after  a  merger,  and  the 
likelihood  of  new  competition.  This  is 
not  dlssimnar  from  the  Justice  De- 
partment merger  giiidellnes  which 
were  revised  in  1982  and  1984.  But  the 
NAAG  guidelines  provide  tighter  defi- 
nitions of  market  power  and  concen- 
tration, leading  to  the  possibility  that 
more  mergers  might  be  ctiallenged  by 
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•nili  uiMualiBOiw  action  by  the  State 
attomeya  taMral  to  much  more  than 
riBOdy  another  Intennvtatlon  of  the 
IManl  antttnirt  laws.  It  la  a  itate- 
BMDt  of  proteat  acalnat  thia  admlnls- 
trattoB'a  banda-off  approach  to  antl- 
tniat  eof QtMOMnt  and  a  call  for  more 
aocraariw  adkm  by  State  authorities, 
under  the  leadcnhlp  of  Attorney 
aenenl  Robert  Abrama  of  New  Yorii 
and  Afetoniey  General  John  Van  De 
Kamp  (tf  OiUfomla,  the  States  have 
given  notice  that  they  will  move  into 
the  vaaram  left  by  the  Justice  Depart- 
moit  and  the  VMeral  Trade  Commls- 
rion  when  consumer  interests  are  at 


TIm  Justice  Department  might  do 
wen  to  consider  the  Justifiable  criti- 
cism which  these  guidelines  reiHwsent. 
Dhfortunately,  Uie  only  ctnoment  so 
far  from  either  the  acting  assistant  at- 
torney general  for  antitrust  or  the 
Chaizman  odt  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mlaslan  has  been  to  attack  the  State 
AGS  action  as  "politicaL"  That  seems 
to  get  the  point  of  a  unanimous  effort 
endoiaed  by  every  single  member  of 
the  nattimti'  asaodation— Democrat  or 
Republican,  elected  or  appointed,  from 
every  region  of  the  country.  Since 
IMO.  merger  transactions  have  more 
than  quadrupled,  but  Federal  chal- 
lenges to  prtmwsed  mergers  have  de- 
creased by  more  than  three-fourths. 
Hie  State  attorneys  general  are  only 
sa^ng  the  obvious— there  needs  to  be 
tougher  antitrust  enforcement. 

jiB  chaizman  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, I  welcome  this  kind  of  input 
and  I  look  forward  to  discussing  this 
initiative  with  those  who  have  been  re- 
spomtible  for  its  formulation.  The 
strong  difference  of  opinion  on  anti- 
trust policy  expressed  by  the  State  at- 
torneys genoal  should  serve  as  notice 
to  us  alL  Antitrust  law  is  not  Just 
fw»»»ifh«»y  for  the  casebooks.  It  must 
be  dusted  off  and  put  in  its  rightful 
place  as  a  critical  component  of  na- 
ticmal  economic  policy. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  the  "Hori- 
aontal  Merger  Ouldelines  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Attorneys  Gener- 
al" and  an  executive  summary  of  those 
guidelines,  be  printed  In  the  Rbcord. 

Tlie  material  follows: 

SXASS  Aiiu—Ers  OBxntAL  Set  Otmncums 
IHuR  TO  Slow  Pace  op  Major  Taksovebs 

<By  Andy  Pmtor) 

Washuwtos.— In  m  tmususl  attack  on 
the  Reasso  admlnlBtratlon'a  uitltnist-en- 
foceement  poltdw,  the  National  Aaaociation 
of  Attoraeya  Qcneral  imanlmwialy  adopted 
merter  suidBUnea  Intended  to  alow  the  pace 
of  major  eoiporate  takeovera. 

Ibe  move,  anaouneed  by  a  bipartisan 
group  of  eight  atUvneyi  leoeral  repreaent- 
tnc  efcry  redan  of  the  country,  indicates 
the  extent  of  state  opposition  to  the  admln- 
MiatJan's  gwierally  handa-off  approach  to 
marier  cnfOroemait  It  alao  sets  the  stace 
for  a  more  ■miiMiii  and  better  coordinat- 


ed effort  by  statea  to  challense  mergo-  pro- 
poaak  in  court. 

The  guldellnea  aren't  binding  and  dont 
provide  statea  with  new  authority  to  chal- 
lenge corporate  takeovers.  But  the  state 
actloo  is  likely  to  boost  the  prospects  of  leg- 
ialatton  on  Capitol  Hill  to  restrict  certain 
takeevers,  while  fueling  congressional  ef- 
forts to  prod  federal  agencies  to  challenge 
more  mergers. 

The  guldellnea  also  pooe  a  potential  politi- 
cal «nbarrassment  for  offldala  at  the  Jus- 
tice Department  and  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission.  Both  agencies  strongly  object- 
ed to  the  guidelines,  asserting  that  they 
were  legally  flawed  and  amounted  to  a  polit- 
ical statement  that  would  harm,  rather 
than  protect,  consumers. 

But  California  Attorney  Oeneral  John 
Van  de  Kamp  said  the  administration's  free- 
market  policies  and  "the  lack  of  firm  and 
fair  enforcement"  at  the  federal  level  have 
"left  a  vacuum  into  which  we  have  had  to 
move." 

The  guidelines  define  relevant  geographic 
and  product  markets  In  a  more  limited  way 
than  the  Justice  Department  and  the  PTC. 
That  will  make  it  more  likely  that  the  anal- 
ysis of  a  given  merger  will  show  a  slgnlfi- 
canUbr  higher  market-share  estimate  for  the 
merged  company.  A  higher  market  share 
would  make  the  merger  a  more  likely  target 
for  antitrust  action. 

The  states  alao  intend  to  pay  leas  atten- 
tion to  projected  efficiencies  stemming  from 
meraers,  whUe  placing  greater  weight  on 
the  possibilities  of  collusion  among  competi- 
tors and  barriers  to  entry  by  other  compa- 
nies. 

Corporate  lawyers  planning  mergers  "are 
going  to  be  reading  these  guidelines,"  Mr. 
Van  de  Kamp  said,  and  "they're  going  to 
have  to  take  us  Into  account." 

The  guidelines  will  serve  "as  a  catalyst,  a 
spur  to  Increase  enforcement"  of  anti-trust 
laws,  said  New  York  Attorney  Oeneral 
Robert  Abrama,  a  persistent  critic  of  the  ad- 
ministration and.  like  Mr.  Van  de  Kamp,  a 
Democrat.  Attacking  what  he  called  the  fed- 
eral government's  "anything  goes"  policy 
toward  mergers.  Mr.  Abrams  asserted  that 
many  of  the  bllllon-dollar  mergers  approved 
in  recent  years  "would  never  have  passed 
muster  imder  any  other  administration,  be 
it  Republican  or  Democrat." 

The  other  states  represented  at  yester- 
day's news  conference  were  Ohio,  Montana, 
Arkansas,  Texas,  Oregon  and  Pennsylvania, 
the  last  two  of  which  have  Republican  at- 
torneys general 

The  announcement  came  amid  a  new  wave 
of  big  merger  proposals,  including  Chrysler 
Corp.'s  $1.1  billion  bid  to  acquire  American 
Motors  Corp.  and  USAlr  Oroup  Inc.'s  $1.59 
billlen  offer  for  Piedmont  Aviation  Inc. 
Meanwhile,  a  Senate  Judiciary  subcommit- 
tee today  Is  scheduled  to  open  a  round  of 
healings  on  Increased  concentration  in  the 
alrUne,  cable  television,  steel  and  other  In- 
dustries. 

Charles  Rule,  acting  head  of  the  Justice 
Department's  Antitrust  Division,  said  In  an 
interview  that  the  state  action  threatens  to 
"restrict  the  ability  of  XJJ8.  companies  to  re- 
structure in  order  to  compete  effectively" 
oveiseas.  That  argument  is  likely  to  be  a 
central  theme  as  Congress  wrestles  with 
antitrust  issues. 

Mr.  Rule  said  the  state  guidelines  are 
"less  an  enforcement  doctunent  than  a  polit- 
ical document,"  adding  that  political  consid- 
erations "are  much  more  blatant"  In  the 
state  guidelines  than  In  any  issued  by  feder- 
al agencies. 
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"I  think  we're  doing  what  the  law  re- 
quires," Mr.  Rulea  said.  He  acknowledged 
that  the  number  of  federal  enforcement 
cases  regarding  mergers  has  declined  since 
the  late  1970s,  but  said  the  decrease  oc- 
curred laig^  because  "we  have  made  dear 
what  the  standards  are." 


NAAO  BoanoinAi.  m»«»»  OmsBums 
EXSUUTIVS  SumiAST 

The  Horliontal  Merger  Guidelines  of  the 
National  Aaaodatlon  of  Attorneys  General 
(NAAO)  win  be  presented  for  proposed 
adoption  by  the  Attorneys  General  at  the 
Aaaoctatlop's  spring  meeting,  March  8-10, 
1987,  in  Washington.  D.C.  The  Guidelines 
explain  tke  general  enforcement  policy  of 
NAAO  and  the  S5  state  and  territorial  At- 
torneys Oeneral  who  comprise  NAAG's 
membenhlp,  concerning  horisontal  mergers 
and  acquisitions.  Individual  Attorneys  Gen- 
eral may  vary  or  supplement  tills  general 
policy  in  the  exercise  of  their  individual 
prosecutorial  discretion  or  to  account  for 
difference  in  state  antitrust  laws  and  vari- 
ations in  precedents  among  the  federal  clr- 
culta 

In  most  states,  the  Attorney  Oeneral  Is 
the  primary  public  enforcer  of  state  anti- 
trust law.  and  the  Attorneys  Oeneral  also 
represent  their  states  and  consumers  who 
live  in  their  statea  in  federal  antitrust  litiga- 
tion. 

Horizontal  mergers  are  acquisitions  be- 
tween businesses  operating  In  the  same 
product  and  geogr^hlc  market,  that  is, 
direct  competitors  seeking  to  sell  the  same 
product  te  the  same  group  of  buyers.  Hori- 
sontal  mergers  can  allow  firms  to  attain 
market  or  monopoly  power,  raise  prices  to 
consumers  above  competitive  levels  and 
lessen  cotnpetltlon.  Maritet  power  is  the 
ability  of  a  firm  to  raise  or  mRintAiw  prices 
to  consumers  above  a  competitive  level  or  to 
restrict  output  of  the  product.  Some  hori- 
zontal mirgers  may  have  no  effect  on  com- 
petition 0r  may  improve  firms'  ability  to 
compete  by  enhancing  their  efficiency. 
These  Ouldelines  provide  a  necessary 
framework  for  states  to  evaluate  proposed 
mergers  and  determine  what  effect  they 
would  have  on  competition. 

The  Guidelines  serve  three  primary  pur- 
poses. Flnt,  they  put  forward  a  frameworiK 
for  analysing  horizontal  mergers  that  relies 
on  market  realities  rather  than  speculation 
and  is  based  on  the  clear  purposes  and 
meaning  ef  section  7  of  the  Clayton  Act,  the 
federal  antitrust  law  concerning  mergers. 
Second,  they  provide  a  tmlf orm  framework 
for  the  states  to  evaluate  the  facts  of  a  pro- 
posed merger.  Finally,  they  inform  the  busi- 
ness community  of  the  substantive  stand- 
ards used  by  the  Attorneys  Oeneral  to 
review  and,  when  appropriate,  challenge 
proposed  horizontal  mergers. 

The  Ovidellnes  use  a  four-step  process  for 
analyzing  horizontal  mergers.  First,  the 
product  and  geographic  mariteta  of  the 
merging  firms  will  be  defined.  Next,  the 
level  of  cencentration  of  the  market,  before 
and  after  the  proposed  merger  and  the 
amount  of  Increased  concentration  caused 
by  the  merger  will  be  determined.  This  ab- 
solute coacentratlon  level  and  Increase  will 
then  be  weighed  against  specific  factors  to 
determine  whether  the  merger  is  likely  to 
substantially  lessen  competition,  in  which 
case  it  is  likely  to  be  challenged.  The  factors 
are  the  ease  of  entry  of  new  or  expanded 
firms  into  the  market,  the  past  history  of 
collusion  or  ollg(H>ollstlc  behavior  by  the  In- 
dustry, and  whether  mergers  In  moderately 


omoentrated  markets  are  likely  to  produce 
effldenetea.  Finally,  If  (me  of  the  merging 
firms  claims  that  it  is  a  falling  company,  the 
merger  wfll  be  analysed  to  determine 
whether  an  anticompetitive  merger  should 
be  allowed  pursuant  to  the  failing  company 
defense.  Tbe  Ouldelines  do  not  recognize  a 
"falling  division"  defense,  but  state  that 
proaecutorlal  discretion  may  be  exercised  to 
dedlne  to  challenge  a  merger  that  will  sus- 
tain a  falling  division  of  an  otherwise  viable 
firm. 

The  UjB.  Department  of  Justice  Issued  a 
set  of  Merger  Guidelines  in  1988,  which 
were  revised  In  1982  and  1984.  The  DOJ 
Guidelines  have  been  criticized  because 
they  are  not  consistent  with  the  legislative 
purposes  of  the  Clayton  Act.  Last  year,  the 
Justice  Department  proposed  legidation  to 
amend  the  federal  merger  law  to  raise  the 
standard  of  proof  and  otherwise  limit  the 
Clayton  Act,  consistent  with  IXXTs  Merger 
Guidelines.  At  the  Summer  1988  Meeting, 
NAAO  tmanlmously  resolved  that  the  legis- 
lation ahould  be  rejected  because  it  was  at 
odds  with  the  legislative  history  and  Su- 
preme Court  Interpretation  of  the  current 
Clayton  Act  1 7.  In  addition  DOJ's  tests  for 
product  and  geographic  market  definition 
are  economic  hypotheses  Impossible  to  per- 
form In  the  real  world  and  the  market  defi- 
nition test  Is  BO  lenient  that  it  will  frequent- 
ly define  the  marketo  over-broadly  and  thus 
seriously  antl-oomi>etitlve  mergers  will  not 
be  challenged.  Further,  the  DOJ  Guidelines 
do  not  present  a  predictable,  reliable  frame- 
work for  analyzing  mergers  that  can  be  used 
by  business  as  a  planning  tool,  instead  they 
rely  on  IS  general,  unweighted  factors  that 
the  Department  may  consider  in  deciding 
whether  to  challenge  a  merger. 

In  July  1988,  the  NAAO  Antitrust  Com- 
mittee directed  Attorney  General  Robert 
Abrams,  Chair  of  NAAG's  Antitrust  Com- 
mittee and  MulU-State  AnUtrust  Task 
Force,  to  draft  horizontal  merger  guidelines 
for  NAAO  that  would  accurately  state  the 
law,  be  based  upon  the  purposes  of  the 
Clayton  Act,  and  provide  a  uniform  frame- 
work for  the  States  to  evaluate  proposed 
mergers. 

The  major  differences  between  the  NAAO 
and  DOJ  Guidelines  are  as  follows: 

1.  The  NAAO  Guidelines  define  the  prod- 
uct marketa  as  each  product  produced  in 
common  by  the  merging  firms  plus  compa- 
rably priced  suitable  substitutes.  A  product 
is  deemed  to  be  a  substitute  if  it  would  be 
considered  as  a  suitable  substitute  by  at 
least  75  percent  of  the  customers  of  the  ini- 
tial product.  This  test  reflects  the  Interests 
of  consumers.  It  is  based  on  the  realities  of 
the  marketplace  and  uses  actual  sales  fig- 
ures and  other  hard  evidence.  (NAAO 
Guidelines  (3.1). 

The  DOJ  Guidelines  define  the  relevant 
product  market  as  the  common  products  of 
the  merging  firms  plus  that  additional 
group  of  products  over  which  a  hypothetical 
monopolist  "could  profitably  impose  a  small 
but  significant  and  nontransltory"  price  In- 
crease, which  is  a  5  percent  Increase  for  one 
year,  in  most  cases.  (DOJ  Guidelines  {  2.11). 

2.  The  NAAO  Guidelines  define  the  geo- 
graphic markets  by  first  determining  the 
area  where  the  merging  firms  sell  the  rele- 
vant product  and  where  biiyers  of  the  rele- 
vant product  readily  turn  for  their  supply. 
The  market  is  defined  as  the  geographic 
area  from  which  the  customers  of  the  merg- 
ing parUea  buy  75  percent  of  their  supplies 
of  the  relevant  product.  This  test  Is  based 
on  the  buyers'  Interests  and  requires  hard 
evidence  rather  tlian  q>eculatlon  to  support 
it.  (NAAO  Ouldelines  1 3.2). 


Tbe  DOJ  Ouldelines  define  the  geograph- 
ic market  as  the  area  in  irtilch  a  hypotheti- 
cal monopolist  could  Impoae  a  "small  but 
slgnlflcant  and  nontransltory"  price  in- 
crease and  continue  to  profit  because  buyers 
would  not  shift  to  suiq>llers  of  the  product 
in  other  areas.  (DOJ  Ouldelines  1 2.31). 

3.  The  NAAO  Guidelines  recognise  that 
potential  competition  may  emerge  to  limit 
an  attent>t  of  the  merged  firm  to  exercise 
market  power  and  repreas  competition. 
Therefore  the  markets  will  Incorporate  such 
potential  competition  If  It  has  been  proven 
likely  to  emerge  within  one  year  of  any  at- 
tempted exercise  of  market  powo-.  The 
three  sources  of  potential  competition  rec- 
ognized by  the  NAAO  Ouldelines  are  that 
firms  will  divert  supplies  of  the  product  not 
currently  sold  In  the  relevant  market  Into 
that  market,  that  current  supidlers  of  the 
product  will  produce  additional  supplies  for 
sale  within  the  relevant  market  by  using 
excess  capacity  or  adding  new  production 
capacity,  and  that  new  aourcea  of  the  prod- 
uct will  be  readily  available  from  firms  with 
production  flexibility,  that  build  new  capac- 
ity, or  engage  In  arbitrage.  Mere  ^teculstlon 
about  these  supply  responses  Is  unsatisfac- 
tory. The  NAAO  Guidelines  require  hard 
evidence  of  the  i»t>babillty  of  potential  oom- 
peUtion.  (NAAO  Guidelines  1 3.3). 

The  DOJ  Guidelines  would  include  the 
following  sources  of  supply  and  sellers 
within  the  product  market  definition:  the 
amoimt  of  firms'  capacity  to  shift  produc- 
tion to  make  the  relevant  product,  firms 
that  recycle  or  recondition  the  prodiict,  and 
the  amount  of  capacity  of  firms  to  sell  sup- 
plies of  the  product  that  are  produced  for 
Internal  consumption.  The  geographic 
martcet  definition  would  be  expanded  by  In- 
creased foreign  ctnnpetltlon  likely  to  result 
from  a  domestic  increase  in  the  price  of  the 
relevant  product  (DOJ  Guidelines  112.2. 
2.34). 

A  major  difference  between  the  two  sets 
of  Guidelines  on  this  Issue  is  the  type  of  evi- 
dence that  will  be  considered  to  be  relevant 
to  the  correct  definition  of  the  product  and 
geographic  marketa  The  NAAO  Ouldelines 
will  evaluate  "hard  evidence"  such  as  histor- 
ical patterns  of  sales,  shlmnenta  transfer  of 
production,  previous  practice  of  arbitrage, 
and  actual  sales  of  the  product.  The  DOJ 
Guidelines  accept  speculative  evidence  and 
do  not  require  "hard"  evidence  of  probable 
supply  responses.  For  example,  the  DOJ 
Guidelines  will  include  in  the  marketa  firms' 
ci4>acity  to  substitute  production  and  Inter- 
nal consunu>t1on  without  requiring  a  show- 
ing that  it  is  likely  that  such  capacity  will 
be  used  and  available  to  consumers.  The 
DOJ  Guidelines  are  willing  to  rely  upon  "re- 
liable, circumstantial  evidence."  (DOJ 
Guidelines  If  2.12,  2.2.  2.32,  2.34). 

4.  Both  sets  of  Guidelines  use  the  Herfln- 
dahl-Hlrschman  Index  (HHI)  to  calculate 
the  level  of  concentration  in  an  industry 
before  and  after  a  merger  and,  therefore, 
the  increase  in  concentration  that  would 
result  from  the  merger.  This  index  meas- 
ures the  number  of  firms  in  a  market  and 
their  nuuket  shares.  Economic  research  and 
scholarly  literature  generally  agree  that  the 
level  of  concentration  in  an  industry  Is  di- 
rectly related  to  competition  and  the  ability 
of  firms  to  exercise  mai^et  power.  As 
market  concentration  increases,  the  ability 
to  exerdse  market  power  increases  and  com- 
petition tends  to  decrease.  Both  sets  of 
Guidelines  use  the  same  thresholds  to  ana- 
lyze whether  a  merger  would  cause  exces- 
sive concentration  and  should  be  chal- 
lenged. Both  seta  of  Ouldelines  state  that 


acttons  to  challenge  a  merger  are  IUcdy  If: 
(1)  the  post-merger  HHI  is  between  1000 
and  1800  and  ttie  merger  would  increase  ttie 
HHI  by  more  than  100  pdnta  ot  (2)  the 
post-merger  HHI  Is  aliove  1800  and  the 
merger  would  increase  the  HHI  by  more 
than  60  pointa  (NAAO  OukleUnee  %\AX 
4.3;  DOJ  Ouldelines  1 3.11). 

The  NAAO  Guidelines  also  reoognise  that 
Congreas  wanted  to  prevent  trends  toward 
increased  market  oonoentration  and  ttieie- 
fore  decided  that  coDm>etttive  problems 
should  be  halted  in  their  indptency.  There- 
fore, the  NAAO  Guidelines  provide  that  ac- 
tions to  challenge  m«gm  are  alao  likely  if: 
(1)  the  poet-merger  HHI  Is  between  1000 
and  1800.  ther  merger  would  tnoease  the 
HHI  by  more  than  60  points  and  during  the 
38  montiM  preceding  the  proposed  merger 
the  HHI  has  Increased  by  more  than  100 
pointa  or  (2)  the  poat-mnger  HHI  is  above 
1800,  the  merger  would  increase  the  wwt  by 
more  than  25  pointa  and  during  tlie  38 
months  preceding  the  merger  the  hwt  tm 
increased  by  more  than  60  pointa  (NAAO 
Guidelines  if  4.2(b),  4.3(b)). 

The  DOJ  Guidelines  make  no  provision 
for  factoring  in  the  dynamic  conditions  of 
an  industry  to  halt  trends  towards  oonoen- 
tration In  their  indpiency.  The  NAAO 
Guidelines  take  into  account  market  dy- 
namics over  the  past  several  years  in  evalu- 
ating mergers. 

5.  Both  sets  of  Guidelines  recognize  ttiat 
the  merger  of  a  dominant  firm  with  a  ■"»»" 
firm  in  the  market  may  create  or  increase 
the  dominant  firm's  market  power  without 
exceeding  the  HHI  Uueaholds  and  trigger- 
ing a  challenge  to  the  merger.  Both  acts  of 
Guidelines  adopt  the  same  special  threah- 
olds  to  review  such  mergers,  that  la.  an 
action  to  challenge  a  merger  Is  likely  if  a 
leading  firm  with  a  market  share  of  at  least 
35  percent  proposes  a  merge  with  a  firm 
with  a  market  share  of  at  least  1  percent. 
(NAAO  Guidelines  14.4.  DOJ  Ouldelines 
I  3.12). 

The  NAAO  Ouldelines  also  go  further  and 
recognize  that  new.  Innovative  firms  in  a 
market  are  likely  to  fnixmiy^  the  general 
level  of  competition  In  a  market.  Thoef ore, 
the  NAAO  Guidelines  provide  that  a  pro- 
posed merger  betweoi  an  existing  signifi- 
cant competitor  with  a  market  share  of 
more  than  20  percent  and  a  new.  Innovative 
firm  Is  likely  to  be  challenged.  (NAAO 
Guidelines  1 4.4).  The  personal  computer  in- 
dustry is  a  good  example  of  the  value  of  this 
provision.  If  IBM  had  recognized  an  Innova- 
tive new  company  and  acquired  Apple  Com- 
puter when  Apple  was  a  new  company  with 
a  de  minimus  market  share,  the  current 
healthy  competition  In  the  home  computer 
market  might  have  been  limited.  The  DOJ 
Guidelines  do  not  make  any  provisions  for 
mergers  involving  such  new,  Innovative 
firms. 

6.  The  NAAO  Guidelines  recognize  that 
there  are  three  factors  that  should  be  con- 
sidered In  addition  to  the  threahold  tests  In 
evaluating  a  pnvosed  merger.  Ftetor  1  rec- 
ognizes that  meaningful  entry  into  the 
market  can  dlsdpline  any  attempt  by  the 
merging  firms  to  exerdse  market  power  and 
limit  competition.  In  a  proposed  merger  fail- 
ing within  any  of  the  threaholds.  sn  action 
to  block  a  proposed  merger  is  nnHfc»iy  |f 
easy  and  meaningful  entry  Into  the  market 
Is  likely  with  one  year  of  an  attempted  exer- 
cise of  market  power.  (NAAO  Guidelines 
I  5.1). 

The  second  factor  recognizes  that  a  histo- 
ry of  colluslcm.  current  collusion  or  oligop- 
olistic behavior  in  a  market  undermines 
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the  MAAO  OuldeUnea  find 
that  thae  la  no  aObatantlal  emptrtcal  nip- 
pott  for  tha  aaMrtlan  that  menen  ian^- 
I  (rf  aoffkiiant  riae  to  Talae  eoooeim 
'  tlw  thndioldi  will  raaolt  in  aulietan- 
tlal  aOlelHieloa.  Vtather.  the  tbreaboldi  of 
1  of  aeetlan  4  of  NAAO  Oulde- 
;  at  Ie««la  that  wffl  allow  moat  ef - 
to  take  place 
However,  the 
ftaM  the  opportu- 
ntty  to  dHBonitrate  taj  hard  erldenoe  that 
the  wuKtm  «fll  prodnee  real  effldendee.  Ef- 
HetaMlaa  will  only  be  iiiaialiliiiid  In  altua- 
tlona  with  a  poat-OMiva-  with  an  HHI  of  lees 
the  laoo  level.  In- 
'  hl|h  coneentntloa.  may 
be  "-■■«'«—■«  an  metal  merger.  The  Su- 
I  Ooort  haa  lejo^ed  the  efflciaicy  de- 
I  In  JTCt.  Fnettr  A  Ocmble,  SM  V& 
tm.  IM  (IMT).  atatlnc  that  "Foatfble  eoono- 
mtaa  eamwt  be  uaed  aa  a  defenae  to  Illesal- 
Ity."  and  in  R&  T.  ntOmdtlpMa  Natl  Bank. 
S74  UJB.  m,  m  (IMS),  atatlnc  that  "We 
are  dear,  however,  that  a  merger  the  effect 
ol  which  "may  be  ■ntiatanWally  to  leaaen 
eonpetltlan'  la  not  atved  became,  on  some 
ultlmiitT  reekOBlnc  of  aodal  or  economic 
deMta  and  eredtta.  tt  may  be  deemed  benefl- 
otaL"  The  VJB.  Supreme  Ooort  haa  stated 
that  "^W"*—"?  la  not  a  defenae  to  an  illegal 
HMrair  80  the  NAAO  Oakktllnwi  do  not 
allow  «ff«**— «*T  to  be  ueed  aa  a  defenae  (I 
»J).  The  DOJ  aaMdhiee  atate  that  effl- 
ctaney  to  not  a  defenae.  but  DOJ  wlU  evalu- 
ate the  etnetandea  of  any  propoeed  merger, 
even  one  whoee  threahold  exceeds  HHI 
1800.  Addttloaally.  DOJ  wm  reject  any 
claims  of  tffklenelea  that  could  be  achieved 
by  other  means  than  a  merger.  The  NAAO 
omdeHiwa  will  oonaider  any  efflctendes  pro- 
dneed  by  a  propoaed  mwger  with  a  poet- 
merger  HBI  under  1100.  becauae  the  Attor- 
neys Oeneral  do  not  wish  to  dictate  bow 
buataMas  should  be  run.  thus  preservlnc  the 
right  for  buatneai  manageza  the  freedom  to 
their  operations  in  the  way  they 
beat  (NAAO  Ouidelinee  t5.3,  DOJ 
OuldeUnea  i  U). 

The  DOJ  Outdellnes  simply  list  and  de- 
scribe IS  factors  aa  "examplea"  of  factors 
Uiat  the  Juatioe  Department  may  consider 
in  evafamtlnc  whether  they  challenge  a  pro- 
poaed merger.  The  OuldeUnea  do  not  state 
criteria  for  api^rlng  the  factors  and  do  not 
we^  irtilch  faeUna  are  more  or  leas  signifi- 
cant or  whldi  wQl  cancel  or  balance  other 
factors.  (I  SJ.  S.4).  The  DOJ  OuideUnes  in- 
dode  the  NAAO  factors,  which  are  ease  of 
entry,  the  oonduet  of  firms  in  the  market 
(ooOuaian  or  oligopoly  behavior),  and  effi- 
dendea  aa  three  of  the  13  DOJ  factors. 
Unlike  the  NAAO  OuideUnes.  which  consid- 
er entry  within  one  year  of  an  exercise  of 
market  power  to  be  significant,  the  DOJ 
OuldeUnea  genenOy  will  uae  a  two  year 
time  period.  The  NAAO  OuideUnes  choee 
the  shorter  period  In  order  to  give  greater 
protedlon  to  buyoa.  who  would  be  more 
ilamagT''  by  firma  abusinc  their  market 
power  during  the  longer  period.  (NAAO 
Onlddlnea  1 5.1.  DOJ  OuideUnes  1 3.3). 

7.  The  NAAO  OuideUnes  adcvt  the  failing 
ftnn  defenae  as  the  only  defenae  to  an  anti- 
competlUve  merger.  In  aooordanoe  with  the 
Court  standards  discussed  in  U.S. 


V.  Oeneral  JDynamtet  Corp.,  416  U.8.  486 
(1»74)(  VJS.  V.  Oteoter  BMffaio  Preat,  Inc. 
403  U3.  M0  (1871).  a  merger  is  unlikely  to 
be  challenged  If  it  is  demonstrated  that  one 
of  tho  merging  firms  is  failing  in  that  ita  re- 
souroas  are  so  depleted  and  the  prospect  of 
rehahOltatlon  is  so  remote  that  the  Him 
faces  the  grave  probabiUty  of  a  business 
faUurf.  It  must  also  be  demonstrated  that 
the  firm  has  made  reasonable  good  faith  ef - 
f  orta  and  f aOed  to  find  another  reasonable 
IHtMpactive  purchaaer  and  there  is  no  less 
antloaim>etitive  alternative  to  the  merger. 
(NAAO  OuldeUnea  i  8). 

The  DOJ  OuideUnes  also  allow  the  failing 
firm  defenae.  (DOJ  OuideUnes  1 6.1).  In  ad- 
diUon.  the  DOJ  OuideUnes  recognise  a  de- 
fense for  "falling  divisions"  of  otherwise 
healthy  firms.  ({  5.3).  This  defense  has  not 
been  adopted  by  the  U.S.  Supreme  Ck>urt  so 
the  NAAO  OuideUnes  do  not  treat  it  as  a 
defenae.  However,  they  provide  that  pros- 
ecutorial discretion  may  be  exercised  by  de- 
clining to  challenge  a  merger  that  wlU  sus- 
tain a  failing  division  of  an  otherwise  viable 
firm.  Since  the  failing  division  claim  is 
highly  susceptible  to  manipulation  and 
abuse,  however,  such  claims  will  be  viewed 
with  the  utmost  skepticism  and  require 
clear  and  convincing  proof  of  the  elements 
of  the  failing  firm  defense. 

NAAO  is  seeking  the  widest  possible  dis- 
tribution of  ita  Horizontal  Merger  Ouide- 
Unes to  members  of  Congress,  the  Adminis- 
tration the  legal  community  and  business 
leaden  to  restore  consistency,  predictabiUty 
and  antitrust  enforcement  based  on  the 
meaning  and  purposes  of  1 7  of  the  Clayton 
Act  to  merger  enforcement. 

HoaiaoBTAL  Maaoia  OxrasauHss  of  thx  Na- 

TIOSAL  ASSOCIATIOM  OF  ATTORMXTS  OKHKR- 

1.  Purpote  and  scope  of  the  guidelines 

These  Guidelines  explain  the  general  en- 
forcement poUcy  of  the  ftfty-five  state  and 
territorial  attorneys  general  ("the  Attor- 
neys Oeneral")  who  comprise  the  National 
Association  of  Attorneys  Oeneral  ■ 
("NAAO")  concerning  horizontal*  acquisi- 
tions and  mergers  (mergers)  subject  to  sec- 
tion 1  of  the  (Tlayton  Act,'  sections  1  and  2 
of  the  Sherman  Act*  and  analagous  provi- 
sioDS  of  the  antitrust  laws  of  those  states 
which  have  enacted  them.* 

The  state  attorney  general  is  the  primary 
or  exclusive  pubUc  enforcer  of  the  antitrust 
law  in  most  states.  The  Attorneys  Oeneral 
also  represent  their  states  and  the  natural 
persoc  citizens  of  their  states  in  federal 
antitrust  ligitation.* 

These  Guidelines  embody  the  general  en- 
forcement poUcy  of  NAAG  and  its  members. 
Individual  attorneys  general  may  vary  or 
supptement  this  general  poUcy  in  recogni- 
tion of  variations  in  precedents  among  the 
federal  circuits  and  differences  in  state  anti- 
trust laws  and  in  the  exercise  of  their  indi- 
vidual prosecutorial  discretion. 

These  Guidelines  serve  three  primary  pur- 
posea,  First,  they  provide  a  uniform  frame- 
work for  the  states  to  evaluate  the  facts  of  a 
particular  horizontal  merger  and  the  dy- 
munic  conditions  of  an  industry.  Second, 
they  Inform  the  business  community  of  the 
substantive  standards  used  by  the  Attomejrs 
General  to  review,  and  when  appropriate, 
challenge  specific  mergers.  This  will  allow 
tbe  business  community  to  assess  potential 
tranactlons  under  these  standards  and 
therefore  be  useful  as  a  risk  assessment  and 


Pootnotea  at  end  of  srUde. 


bualnees  planning  tooL  Third,  the  Oulde- 
Unea put  forward  a  framework  for  the  anal- 
ysis of  hortemtal  mergera  which  rellea  upon 
market  resjUUea  and  which  is  grounded  in 
and  oMislstant  with  the  purpoeea  and  mean- 
ing of  seoklon  7  of  the  ClajrUm  Act,  as 
amended  by  the  CeUer-Kefauw  Act  of  1950 
("aeetlon  7*'),  and  as  reflected  in  ita  dear 
legislative  history  and  conaistent  interpreta- 
tion by  the  United  Statea  Supreme  Court.* 
The  organising  principle  of  the  OuideUnes 
is  the  amllcation  of  facts  concerning  the 
marice^laoe  and  widely  accepted  economic 
theory  to  tliese  authoritative  sources  of  the 
law's  meaning. 

2.  Policies  underiifing  Mese  guideline* 

The  federal  antitrust  law  provisions  rele- 
vant to  horizontal  mergers,  most  specifically 
section  7  and  analagous  state  law  provi- 
sions.* have  one  primary  and  several  subdd- 
lary  puipoaes.  The  central  purpose  of  the 
law  is  to  prevent  firms  from  attaining 
market  or  monopoly  power,*  because  firms 
posaessing  such  power  can  raise  prices  to 
consumers  above  competitive  levels,  thereby 
effecting  a  transfer  of  wealth  from  consum- 
ers to  such  films." 

Congress  determined  that  highly  concen- 
trated Industries  were  characterized  by  and 
condudve  to  the  exercise  of  market  power 
and  prohibited  mergers  which  may  substan- 
tially lessen  competition.  Such  mergers  were 
prohibited  even  prior  to  the  actual  attain- 
ment or  exercise  of  market  power,  that  is, 
when  the  trend  to  harmful  concentration 
was  Incipient. 

Other  goals  of  the  law  were  the  preven- 
tion of  ezaesdve  levels  of  Industrial  concen- 
tration beoause  of  the  poUtical  and  social  ef - 
f ecta  of  concentrated  economic  power  and 
the  foeteitog  of  productive  efficiency,  orga- 
nizational  diversity,  technological  innova- 
tion and  the  maintenance  of  opportunities 
for  smaU  and  regional  businesses  to  com- 
pete." 

Goals  such  as  productive  efficiency, 
though  sufeeidiary  to  the  central  goal  of  pre- 
venting wealth  transfers  from  consumers  to 
firms  posaessing  market  power,  are  often 
consistent  with  this  primary  purpose.  When 
the  productive  ef f idency  of  a  firm  Increases 
(its  cost  of  production  is  lowered),  the  firm 
may  pass  on  some  of  the  savings  to  consum- 
ers in  the  form  of  lower  prices.  However, 
there  is  Uttle  likelihood  that  a  productively 
efficient  firm  with  market  power  would  pass 
along  savings  to  consumers.  To  the  Umlted 
extent  that  Congress  was  concerned  with 
productive  effidency  in  enacting  these  laws, 
it  prescribed  the  prevention  of  high  levels  of 
market  concentration  as  the  means  to  this 
end."  Furthermore,  the  Supreme  Court  has 
dearly  ruled  that  any  conflict  between  the 
goal  of  preventing  anticompetitive  mergers 
and  that  at  increasing  efficiency  must  be  re- 
solved in  favor  of  the  former  expUdt  and 
predominant  concern  of  the  Congress.  ■■ 

The  Congress  evidenced  little  or  no  con- 
cern for  gUocatlve  effidency  when  it  en- 
acted section  7  and  the  other  antitrust 
laws.>*  Nevertheless,  preserving  allocative 
effidency  is  generaUy  considered  an  addi- 
tioiud  benefit  realized  by  the  prevention  of 
market  power,  because  the  misaUocative  act 
of  restricting  output  has  the  concomitant 
effect  of  raising  prices  to  consumers.  It  is 
counterintuitive,  however,  to  primarily  base 
merger  pdlcy  on  the  analysis  of  these  effi- 
dency effects,  which  are  inconsequential  in 
the  statutory  scheme,  and  are  insignificant 
in  relation  to  the  wealth  transfers  associat- 
ed with  the  exercise  of  market  power.'* 


tl  The  competitive  affects  of  mergers 

Mergers  may  have  negative  or  podtlve 
competitive  oonsequenoea.  The  foUowlng  is 
a  summary  deecriptlon  of  the  most  common 
competitive  effects  of  mergers  relevant  to 
enfcHTcement  of  section  7.'* 
2.11  Acqulattion  of  market  power  and  loealth 
transfers 

When  two  firms,  neither  possessing 
maritet  power,  cease  competing  and  merge, 
the  inevitable  consequence  is  the  elimina- 
tion of  the  competition  between  them.  More 
significantly,  however,  the  merged  entity 
may  now  possess  market  power,  an  unam- 
biguously anticompetitive  outcome. 

A  merger  may  alao  Increase  the  concentra- 
tion level  in  an  industry  to  a  point  at  which 
the  few  remaining  firms  can  effectively 
engage  in  active  ooUuaion  or  implldtly  co- 
ordinate their  actions  and  thus  coUectlvely 
ezerdse  market  power. 

When  a  firm  or  firms  exercise  market 
power  by  profitably  maintaining  prices 
above  competitive  levels  for  a  significant 
period  of  time,  a  transfer  of  wealth  from 
consumers  to  those  firms  occurs.'*  This 
transfer  of  wealth  is  the  major  evU  sought 
to  be  addressed  by  section  7.'* 

The  wealth  transfer  orientation  of  section 
7  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  Sherman  Act. 
The  major  difference  and  reason  for  the  en- 
actment of  section  7  of  the  Clayton  Act  was 
the  "Indpiency"  standard,  which  permits 
antltrwt  intervention  at  a  point  when  the 
anticompetitive  consequences  of  a  merger 
are  not  manifest  but  are  likely  to  occur 
absent  intervention.  The  CeUer-Kefauver 
amendmenta  retained  and  strengthened  the 
"indpiency"  standard  by  extending  the  cov- 
erage of  the  law  to  acquisitions  of  assets.  In 
Section  4  of  these  Guidelines  the  Attorneys 
General  specifically  attempt  to  give  expres- 
sion to  the  statutory  concern  of  "Indpien- 
cy." 

2.12  Productive  efficiency 

A  merger  may  Increase  or  decrease  the 
costs  of  the  parties  to  the  merger  and  thus 
Increase  or  decrease  productive  efficiency.  A 
merger  which  increases  productive  efficien- 
cy and  does  not  produce  a  firm  or  firms  ca- 
pable of  exercising  market  power  should 
lower  prices  paid  by  consumers.  An  ineffi- 
cient merger  in  an  unconcentrated  industry 
is  generally  of  no  competitive  concern.  The 
effidency  effects  of  mergers  are  easy  to 
speculate  about  but  hard  to  accurately  pre- 
dict. There  is  much  disagreement  among 
economists  as  to  whether  merged  firms  usu- 
ally perform  well  and  whether,  on  average, 
mergers  have  been  shown  to  produce  signifi- 
cant effidencies.  However,  most  efficiencies 
and  those  most  quantitatively  significant 
WlU  be  realized  in  mergers  involving  small 
firms.  Such  mergers  do  not  raise  any  con- 
cern under  the  enforcement  standards 
adopted  in  Section  4  of  these  Guidelines. 
Furthermore,  the  concentration  thresholds 
adopt  in  Section  4  are  more  than  high 
enough  to  enable  firms  to  obtain  the  most 
significant  effidences  likely  to  result  from 
growth  through  merger  as  opposed  to 
growth  through  internal  expansion. 

2.13  AOocative  efficiency 

A  merger  which  fadUtates  the  exercise  of 
market  power  results  in  a  decrease  in  alloca- 
tive effidency.  When  firms  with  market 
power  restrict  their  ou^ut,  the  total  wealth 
of  sodety  dlntinishes.  This  effect  is  univer- 
sally condemned  by  economists,  and  its  pre- 
vention. whUe  not  a  significant  concern  of 
the  CTongren  which  enacted  section  7,  is  a 
goal  conaistent  with  the  purposes  of  the 
antitrust  laws. 


2.14  Railing  rivals'  coats 

In  certain  drcumstanoee  a  merger  may 
raise  the  cost  of  the  oompetitoia  of  the  par- 
ties to  the  merger.  For  example,  a  merger 
could  increase  the  power  of  a  firm  to  effect 
the  price  that  rivals  must  pay  for  Inputo  or 
the  conditions  under  which  they  must  oper- 
ate, in  a  manner  that  creates  a  relative  dis- 
advantage for  the  rivals.  If  the  mai^et 
structure  is  such  that  these  htcreased  coats 
wUl  be  passed  on  to  consumers,  then  the 
prevention  of  this  effed  is  consistent  with 
the  goals  of  the  antitrust  laws.  Preventing 
such  effect  will  also  prevent  a  decreaae  in  al- 
locative effidency. 

3.  Market  definition 

These  Guidelines  are  concerned  with  hori- 
zontal mergers,  that  is,  mergers  involving 
firms  that  are  actual  or  potential  competi- 
tors in  the  same  produd  and  geographic 
marketa. 

The  primary  analytical  tool  utilized  in  the 
Guidelines  is  the  measurement  of  concen- 
tration in  a  particular  market  and  increase 
in  concentration  in  that  market  resulting 
from  a  merger.  The  market  shares  used  to 
compute  these  concentration  factors  will 
depend  upon  the  market  definition  adopt- 
ed.'* The  reasonable  delineation  of  these 
nuuket  boundaries  is  critical  to  reaU^dng  the 
objectives  of  the  Guidelines  and  the  anti- 
tnist  laws.  If  the  market  boundaries  chosen 
are  seriously  distorted  in  relating  to  the 
adual  workhigB  of  the  marketplace,  an  en- 
forcement error  it  likely.**  An  overly  re- 
stricted product  or  geographic  market  defi- 
nition may  trigger  antitrust  intervention 
when  the  merger  would  not  significantly 
harm  competition  or  in  other  circumstances 
result  in  the  faOure  to  challenge  an  anti- 
competitive merger.  An  overly  exjMuislve 
maiitet  definition  also  may  result  in  the 
faUure  to  chaUenge  a  merger  with  serious 
anticompetitive  consequences."  Markets 
should  be  defined  from  the  perspective  of 
those  interests  section  7  was  primuUy  en- 
acted to  protect,  i.e.,  the  classes  of  consum- 
ers (or  suppliers)  who  may  be  adversely  af- 
fected by  an  anticompetitive  merger.  The 
Attorneys  General  wUl  utilize  historical 
data  to  identify  these  dasses  of  consimiers 
("the  protected  interest  group")  their 
sources  of  supply,  suitable  substitutes  for 
the  product  and  alternative  sources  of  the 
product  and  its  substitutes.  The  market 
thus  defined  will  be  presumed  corred  unless 
rebutted  by  hard  evidence  that  supply  re- 
sponses within  a  reasonable  period  of  time 
will  render  unprofitable  an  attempted  exer- 
cise of  market  power.** 

The  foUowlng  sections  detaU  how  these 
general  prindples  will  be  appUed  to  define 
produd  and  geographic  markets  and  to  cal- 
culate the  market  shares  of  firms  deter- 
mined to  be  within  the  relevant  market. 
3.1  Product  Market  Definition 

The  Attorneys  General  will  determine  the 
customers  who  purchase  the  products  or 
services  ("producta")  of  the  merging  firms. 
Each  produd  produced  in  common  by  the 
merging  parties  will  constitute  a  provisional 
produd  market.  The  provisional  produd 
market  will  be  expanded  to  indude  suitable 
substitutes  for  the  produd  which  are  com- 
parably priced."  A  comparably  priced  sub- 
stitute will  be  deemed  suitable  and  thereby 
expand  the  produd  market  definition  if, 
and  only  if,  considered  suitable  by  at  least 
75  percent  of  these  customers. 

Adual  substitution  by  customers  in  the 
past  will  presimiptlvely  establish  that  a 
produd  is  considered  a  suitable  substitute 
for  the  provisionally  defined  product,  how- 


ever, other  evldenoe  probative  of  the  aaer- 
tlon  that  customers  deem  a  looduet  to  be  a 
suitable  substitute  offered  by  the  partiea  to 
the  merger  wUl  ^ao  be  considered.** 

3.11  Product  mfrmahteti 
Notwithstanding  the  determination  in 
Section  3.1  that  a  produd  to  a  suitable  sub- 
stitute for  the  provisional  produd  pursuant 
to  appUcation  of  the  75  percent  rule,  there 
may  be  small  but  significant  gioupa  of  con- 
sumers who  cannot  substitute  or  can  do  so 
only  with  great  difficulty.  Theee  consumers 
may  be  subjed  to  price  diacrlmlnatlon  and 
be  particularly  adversely  affected  by  a 
merger.  In  such  instancea,  the  Attorneys 
General  may  define  additional  narrower 
produd  submarketa. 

Evideitce  of  the  commercial  reaUty  of 
such  a  submarket  indudes  price  dtocriinlna- 
tlon,  Inelastldty  of  demand  and  industry  or 
public  recognition  of  a  dlstind  submarket 

3.2  Qeographic  market  definition 

Utilizing  the  produd  markeUs)  defined  in 
Section  3.1,  the  Attorneys  General  will 
define  the  relevant  geographic  market 

First,  the  Attorneys  General  wQl  deter- 
mine the  sources  and  locations  where  the 
customers  of  the  merging  parties  readily 
turn  for  their  supply  of  the  relevant  prod- 
ud. These  will  indude  the  merging  parties 
and  other  sotircss  of  supply.  To  thto  group 
of  suppliers  and  their  locations  wiU  be 
added  suppUers  of  buyers  doeely  proximate 
to  the  customers  of  the  merging  partiea.  In 
determining  those  suppUers  to  whom  the 
protected  interest  group  readily  turn  for 
supply  of  the  relevant  product  the  Attor- 
neys General  will  Indude  all  sources  of 
supply  within  the  past  two  years  stiU 
present  in  the  market. 

Utilizing  the  locations  from  which  sup- 
pUes  of  the  relevant  produd  are  obtained  by 
members  of  the  protected  interest  group, 
the  geogn^hlc  market  will  be  defined  as  the 
area  encompassing  the  production  locations 
from  which  this  group  purchases  75  percent 
of  their  supplies  of  the  relevant  produd. 

The  produd  and  geographic  markets  as 
defined  above  will  be  utilized  in  calculating 
market  shares  and  concentrations  levels 
unless  additional  sources  of  supply  are  rec- 
ognized by  appUcation  of  the  procedures 
specified  in  Section  3.3. 

3.22  Geographic  submarkets 
The  Attorneys  General  may  define  addi- 
tional narrower  geographic  marketa  when 
there  is  strong  evidence  that  seUers  are  able 
to  discriminate  among  buyers  in  separate  lo- 
cations within  the  geographic  market(s)  de- 
fined in  Section  3.2.  The  Attorneys  Oeneral 
win  evaluate  evidence  concerning  discrimi- 
nation on  price,  terms  of  credit  and  deUvery 
and  priority  of  shipment." 

3.3  Principle*  for  recognieing  potentidl 
competition 

The  firms  identified  as  being  in  the  mar- 
kets defined  by  the  procedures  outlined  in 
Sections  3.1  and  3.3  wUl  be  utilized  in  calcu- 
lating market  shares  and  measuring  concen- 
tration unless  the  parties  to  the  merger 
produce  relevant  hard  evidoKe  of  profitable 
supply  and  demand  reeponaes  which  wlU  be 
likely  to  occur  within  one  year  of  any  at- 
tempted exercise  of  markd  power.  When 
such  potential  competition  is  proven  to  be 
likely  to  emerge  within  a  year,  the  Attor- 
neys General  wlU  calculate  market  shares 
and  concoitratlon  leveto  after  incorporating 
such  sources  of  potential  supply. 

The  Attorneys  Oeneral  wiU  evaluate  hard 
evldenoe    produced    by    the    parties    to    a 
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(HHI  between  1000  and  1800)  and  "very 
high  conoentratloa"  (HHI  above  1800).** 


share  of  30  percent  or  more  and  a  new.  inno- 
vative firm  in  a  market  with  moderate  to 


substantial  effideodea.  Furthermore.  Ute 
oonomtratlon  threaholda  adoDtad  in  B^atitmt 
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capacity  or  the  addltian  of 
padty  wtthto  one  year  of  any  attempted  ez- 
MCisa  of  market  power.  Parties  attempttoc 
to  prove  probable  utUimttlan  of  excess  ca- 
padty  should  at  a  mhilmwm  address  the 
IsBUM  of  (i)  the  cost  of  brlnginc  the  ezcem 
capadty  on  line:  (U)  the  amount  of  excess 
capacity;  (lii)  for  a  firm  not  eurxently  sup- 
plylnc  the  relevant  market,  prior  history  of 
supp^lnc  this  market  or  present  totentton 
to  do  so;  and  (tv)  how  much  prices  would 
have  to  rise  to  likely  induce  this  supply  re- 


i.iUMxporU 
tttrn  camaOj  aporttng  the  mnduct 
the  relevant  maiket  may  divert  the 
back  Into  the  market  to  response  to  a 
or  iiMtiktluu  of  ou^ut. 
Is  unUkdy  from  an  exporter 
b  a  party  to  the  laener.  sinoe  It  to  un- 
to iMf^r"*^  its  own  attempted  excr- 
ete of  iMrkst  power.  It  Is  also  unlikely  If 
the  SBpattar  Is  an  oUiopollat  likely  to  bene- 
fit fNn  the  cctDacttve  exerdse  of  market 


Althomh  parties  wlshtoc  to  prove  this 
sapply  levooae  are  tree  to  produce  any 
hard  evidsnee.  the  most  peiraaatve  proof 
win  be  historical  shlpptoc  patterns  showing 
paat  dlvenlon  of  exports  to  respons  to  price 
toereaaes  or  lesltktod  supply.  In  addition 
the  partlSB  rty?^",  at  a  mtwimniTi,  address 
the  foDowtaff  Qatsttons:  Are  the  exports 
eantraetually  «»»i™»**<i  and  for  what  term7 
Are  the  eaposts  otherwise  obligated  to  cur- 
rent bnyvrS? 

X3JB  tntenuU  ooiuampHon 

A  vertically  totegrated  firm  producing  the 
product  for  internal  consumption  may 
divert  this  supply  to  the  open  market.  Dl- 
venlon  Is  unlikely  If  there  are  no  suitable 
and  economical  substitutes  for  the  product 
and/or  the  firm  has  contractual  or  other  ob- 
"r**"-'  for  the  goods  utflbring  the  relevant 
product  The  most  persuaatve  proof  of  such 
dtvendon  wfll  be  evidenoe  that  a  vertically 
integrated  firm  already  sells  acnne  of  the 
product  on  the  open  market  and  has  a  his- 
tory of  tianafenrtog  production  totalled  for 
tatetnal  consimvtion  to  the  open  market. 
X31C  Inereaaed  tmportaUon 

A  firm  shlpptog  part  of  its  output  of  the 
product  into  the  relevant  market  may  re- 
spond to  an  attempted  exerdse  of  maiket 
power  by  dtverttog  additional  production 
toto  the  rdcvant  market.  Parties  seddng  to 
prove  the  Ukrtlhnod  of  thto  supply  reqxmae 
th^w'M  at  a  ■wtwihwiim  address  the  factual 
I  of  whether  and  for  what  terms  these 
mpltns  are  contractually  or  oth- 
obllgated  to  buyers  outside  the  rele- 
vant market,  the  percentage  of  the  suppli- 
ers' produetlan  now  sent  toto  the  mailet 
and  thdr  historical  shipptog  patterns. 

XX2  MxpqmHou  of  output 
The  parttes  to  a  merger  may  produce  evi- 
denoe that  current  suppliers  of  the  product 
win  fniw"^  their  output  by  utilisition  of 


$.33  Mew  prodwctton  touree*  of  oddiMonol 
•apply 

The  parties  to  a  merger  may  produce  evi- 
dence that  firms  not  currently  supplying 
the  iroduct  wiU  do  so  wlthto  one  year  of 
any  attempted  exercise  of  market  power. 
Thto  might  be  shown  for  firms  with  produc- 
tion flexibility,  flrms  who  wHl  erect  new 
production  facilities  and  fitms  engaging  to 
arbitcage. 

3.33A  PTX>dttctionflexibaitt 

The  Attorneys  General  will  evaluate  proof 
ocHicerning  flrms  with  flexible  production 
fadltties  who  are  capable  of  switching  to 
the  production  of  the  relevant  product 
wlthto  one  year  and  are«likely  to  do  so.  A 
history  of  such  switching  to  the  past  wHl  be 
the  most  persuasive  evidenoe  that  thto  re- 
sponae  to  probable. 

X33B  Cotutruction  of  nev)  JacUitieM 

A  party  may  attempt  to  demonstrate  that 
firms  not  presently  supplying  the  product 
will  erect  new  plant  facilities  (or  establish 
new  setvioe  facilities)  wlthto  one  year  of  an 
attempted  exercise  of  market  power. 
3.33C  Arbitraoe 

Finos  proximate  to  the  relevant  market 
may  respond  to  an  exerctoe  of  market  power 
by  buying  the  product  outside  the  maiket 
and  nselling  It  inside  the  maiket.  Thto  po- 
tential source  of  supply  to  unlikely  if  the  rel- 
evant product  to  a  SCTvlce  or  combtoed  prod- 
uct and  service.  A  history  of  arbitrage  to  the 
Industry  will  be  most  probative  that  thto  po- 
tential response  to  probable. 

3.4  Calculating  market  tharet 

Using  the  product  and  geographic  markets 
defined  to  Sections  3.1  and  3.2,  the  firms 
supplying  the  market  and  any  additional 
souroes  of  supply  recognized  under  Section 
3.3,  the  shares  of  all  firms  determtoed  to  be 
to  the  market  will  be  calculated. 

The  market  shares  of  firms  presently  sup- 
plying the  market  shall  be  based  upon 
actual  sales  wlthto  the  relevant  market.  If 
there  has  been  a  demonstration  of  a  proba- 
ble supply  response  as  defined  to  Section 
3.3,  the  market  shares  of  firms  already  sell- 
ing to  the  market  will  be  adjusted  to  ac- 
count for  the  proven  probable  supply  re- 
sponse. Similarly,  market  shares  will  be  as- 
signed to  firms  not  currently  supplying  the 
martaet  who  have  been  shown  to  be  likely  to 
enter  the  market  to  response  to  an  attempt- 
ed exercise  of  market  power.  The  assigned 
maitet  shares  of  such  firms  will  be  based 
upon  the  smount  of  the  product  these  flims 
would  supply  to  response  to  an  attempted 
exeroise  of  market  power.  The  Attorneys 
Oenoal  wlU  utilize  dollar  sales,  unit  sales  or 
other  appropriate  sales  measurements  to 
quantify  actual  sales.  Expected  dollar  or 
unit  sales  will  be  \iaed  when  proven  supply 
responses  have  expanded  the  maiket  defini- 
tion. 

3.41  Foreign  firms 

Foreign  firms  presently  supplying  the  rel- 
evant maiket  will  be  assigned  maiket  shares 


to  the  same  manner  as  domestic  firms,  ao- 
omdiiig  to  their  actual  cuirent  sales  to  the 
relevant  laarket  Foreign  fbms  and  their 
l»oduetlve  capacity  are  inherently  a  less  re- 
liable check  on  market  power  by  domestic 
firms  becagae  foreign  fhms  face  a  variety  of 
barriers  to  omttouing  sales  or  tncresstog 
their  salea.  These  banters  include  import 
quotas,  voluntary  quantitative  restrictions, 
tariffs  and  fluctuations  to  exchange  rates. 
When  sucti  barriers  exist,  market  share 
baaed  upoa  historical  sales  data  will  be  re- 
duced. 

A  single  market  share  will  be  assigned  to 
the  films  of  any  foreign  country  or  group  of 
countries  which  to  fact  cowdtoate  their 
sales." 

4.  Mtaturement  of  concentration 

The  prioiary  tool  utilized  by  the  Attor- 
neys Oeneral  to  determine  whether  a  ^edf- 
ic  horiaonlal  merger  to  likely  to  substantial- 
ly harm  competltton  to  a  measurement  of 
the  level  •f  concentration  to  each  market 
defined  to  sectton  3.  Ccmcentration  to  a 
measurantot  of  the  number  of  f  lims  to  a 
market  an«  their  market  shares.  The  Ouide- 
Itoee  employ  the  Herflndahl-Hiiachman 
Index  ("^l")  to  calculate  the  level  of  con- 
centration to  an  industry  before  and  after  a 
merger  and,  therefore,  the  increase  to  con- 
centration which  would  result  from  the 
merger.**  Bssing  merger  policy  on  measure- 
ments of  laaAet  concentration  furthers  the 
goals  of  both  section  7  and  these  OuideUnes. 

Unlike  the  traditional  four  firm  concen- 
tratlim  ratio  ("CR4")  which  was  foimerly 
used  by  enforcement  agencies  and  courts  to 
measure  maiket  concentration,"  the  HHI 
reflects  both  the  distribution  of  the  market 
shares  of  ill  the  leading  firms  to  the  market 
and  the  campoaition  of  the  market  beyond 
the  leading  firms." 

The  predominant  concern  of  the  Congress 
to  enacting  section  7  was  the  prevention  of 
high  levels  of  todustrial  concentration  be- 
cause of  the  likely  anticompetitive  conse- 
quences. For«nost  among  these  likely  anti- 
competitive effects  of  high  concentration  to 
the  exerdse  of  maiket  power  by  one  or 
more  firma  through  monopolization,  collu- 
sion or  li^rdependent  behavior  to  an  oli- 
gopolistic  market.  Section  7  militates  that 
the  HHI  leveto  which  trigger  an  action  to 
block  a  merger  be  set  at  the  concentration 
leveto  likely  to  prevent  these  anticompeti- 
tive actiona  and  toteractlons. 

The  objective  of  preventing  future  likely 
anticompetitive  effects  should  be  based  pri- 
marily upon  the  historical  picture  of  the 
market  rondered  by  concentration  leveto, 
since  todustrial  and  economic  concentration 
were  the  laimary  concerns  of  the  fnuners  of 
section  7.  Furthermore,  the  predominant 
focus  of  sdholarly  economic  inquiry  toto  the 
competitive  consequences  of  mergers  has 
been  the  oorrelatlon  of  concentration  leveto 
with  various  indicia  of  competition.  Other 
theories  which  predict  the  competitive  ef- 
fects of  mergers  based  upon  factors  other 
than  market  concentration,  though  valua- 
ble, have  not  nearly  reached  the  level  of 
precision  which  to  necessary  for  them  to 
form  the  basto  for  responsible  policy  deci- 
sions. The  facts  of  recent  history  are  a  far 
more  relialble  gauge  of  future  consequences 
than  such  theories." 

The  Attorneys  Oeneral  divide  the  spec- 
trum of  market  concentration  toto  the  same 
three  numerical  regions  utilized  by  the 
United  Stotes  Department  of  Justice.*  > 
They  are  characterized  to  these  Ouideltoes 
as  "acceptable  concentration"  (HHI  below 
1000)   "moderate   to   high   concentration" 


(HHI  between  1000  and  1800)  and  "very 
high  concentration"  (HHI  above  1800)." 
4.1  Oeneral  $tandari$ 
The  Attorneys  Oeneral  will  calculate  the 
post-merger  concentration  level  to  the 
maiket  and  the  tocrease  to  concentration 
due  to  the  merger.  In  certato  cases,  to- 
creases  to  concentration  during  the  36 
months  prior  to  the  merger  will  also  be  as- 


WhUe  it  may  be  Justifiable  to  challenge 
any  merger  above  the  threahold  of  maiket 
concentration  where  collusion  and  toterde- 
pendent  behavior  are  significantly  facilitat- 
ed (HHI  1000)  the  Attorneys  Oeneral  are 
unlikely  to  challenge  mergers  which  do  not 
significantly  increase  concentration.  Thto 
policy  recognizes  section  7's  prohibition  of 
mergers  whose  effects  "may  be  substantially 
to  lessen  competition."  When  the  threshold 
of  very  high  concentration  to  traversed 
(HHI  1800)  the  likelihood  of  anticompeti- 
tive effects  are  greatly  tocreased  and  the  to- 
crease to  concentration  likely  to  substantial- 
ly lessen  cranpeUtlon  concomitantly  re- 
duced. The  concentration  tocreases  which 
are  likely  to  trigger  an  enforcement  action 
under  these  guldeUnes  have  been  adopted  to 
reasonable  accommodation  of  both  the 
"substantiality"  requirement  of  Section  7 
and  the  need  to  objectively  factor  to  the  dy- 
namic conditions  to  an  todustry.  The  latter 
concern  to  addressed  by  measuring  tocreases 
in  market  concentrations  during  the  36 
months  prior  to  a  merger. 
4.2  Post-merver  HHI  between  1,000  and  1.300 

An  action  to  challenge  a  merger  to  likely  if 
the  merger  

(a)  Increases  the  HHI  by  more  than  100 
potots,  or  

(b)  Increases  the  HHT  by  more  than  50 
potots  and  during  the  36  months  prior  to 
the  proposed  merger  the  HHT  has  tocreased 
by  more  than  100  potots.  Notwithstanding 
the  foregoing,  a  challenge  to  unlikely  to 
either  case  if  assessment  of  the  factors  dis- 
cussed to  Sections  5.1  and/or  5.3  clearly 
compel  the  conclusion  that  the  merger  to 
not  likely  substantially  to  lessen  competi- 
tion. 

4.3  Pott-merger  HHI  above  1,800 
An  action  to  challenge  a  merger  to  likely  if 
the  merger  

(a)  Increases  the  wwt  by  more  than  50 
potots:  or  

(b)  Increases  the  HHI  by  more  than  25 
potots  and  during  the  36  months  prior  to 
the  proposed  merger  the  HHT  has  tocreased 
by  more  than  50  potots.  Notwithstanding 
the  foregoing,  a  challenge  to  unlikely  to 
either  case  If  assessment  of  the  factor  dis- 
cussed to  Section  5.1  clearly  compels  the 
conclusion  that  the  merger  to  not  likely  sub- 
stantially to  lessen  competition. 

4.4  Mergera  involving  the  leading  firm  or  a 

new  innovative  firm  in  a  market 
The  merger  of  a  dominant  firm  with  a 
small  firm  to  the  market  may  create  or  to- 
crease the  maiket  power  of  the  dominant 
firm  yet  tocrease  the  HHT  by  an  amoimt  less 
than  the  leveto  set  forth  to  Sections  4.2  and 
4.3.  Similarly,  the  merger  of  a  new,  innova- 
tive firm  with  an  existing  significant  com- 
petitor to  the  market  may  substantially 
reduce  competition  yet  increase  the  HHT  by 
an  amount  less  than  the  leveto  set  forth  to 
Sections  4.2  and  4.3.  Therefore,  an  action  to 
challenge  a  merger  wHl  also  be  likely  if  the 
proposed  merger  tovolves  either  a  leading 
firm  with  a  maAet  share  of  at  least  36  per- 
cent and  a  firm  with  a  market  share  of  1 
percent  or  more,  or  a  firm  with  a  maiket 


share  of  30  percent  or  more  and  a  new,  inno- 
vative firm  to  a  market  with  modoate  to 
high  concentration  or  very  high  ccmcentra- 
tion. unless  assessment  of  the  factor  dis- 
cussed to  Section  5.1  clearly  competo  the 
conclusion  that  the  merger  to  not  likely  sub- 
stantially to  lessen  competiticm.  In  addition, 
to  a  maiket  with  moderate  to  higji  oimcen- 
tration  the  factor  discussed  to  Section  5.3 
wlUatoobei 


5.  Additional  factort  which  may  be  consid- 
ered in  determining  whether  to  challenge  a 
merger 

There  are  numerous  factors  aside  from 
market  share  and  market  concentration 
which  may  make  a  merger  more  or  less 
likely  substantially  to  lessen  competition. 
While  the  assessment  of  most  or  many  of 
these  factors  would  increase  the  flexibility 
of  these  Ouideltoes,  thto  would  also  signifi- 
cantly vitiate  the  predictability  of  their  ap- 
plication and  the  consistency  of  enforce- 
ment under  the  Ouideltoes  and  would  great- 
ly reduce  their  value  as  a  planning  and  risk 
assessment  tool  for  the  bustoeas  community. 

While  maintaining  primary  reliance  on 
the  concentration  and  market  share  analy- 
sto  discussed  to  Section  4,  the  Attorneys 
Oeneral  will,  under  the  limited  circum- 
stances specified  herein,  asseas  three  addi- 
tional factors.  These  are  "ease  of  entry," 
collusive  behavior  and  ef  f  idendes. 
S.l  Eate  of  entry 

If  meaningful  entry  toto  the  market  can 
be  easily  and  speedily  accomplished,  any  at- 
tempted exercise  of  market  power  to  likely 
to  be  dtoclpltoed.  For  entry  to  be  meaning- 
ful it  must  contribute  enough  additional 
product  to  disdpllne  a  price  Increase  or 
supply  restriction.  Entry  must  also  be  eco- 
nomical, so  that  there  to  suffident  incentive 
to  make  It  likely  to  occur.**  Financial.  Infor- 
mational, technological  and  regulatory  bar- 
riers to  entry  and  those  posed  by  excess  ca- 
padty will  also  be  assessed.  Finally,  entry 
must  be  likely  to  occur  wlthto  one  year. 
While  entry  requiring  longer  than  thto 
period  of  time  can  eventually  disdpltoe  the 
exerctoe  of  market  power,  during  a  year  con- 
sumers will  suffer  significant  harm  of  the 
precise  nature  which  the  law  was  primarily 
enacted  to  prevent. 

If  under  the  foregoing  standards  the  At- 
torneys Oeneral  ftod  that  easy  and  mean- 
ingful entry  can  be  accomplished  wlthto  one 
year,  action  to  block  a  merger  to  unlikely. 

5.2  CoUution  and  oligopolistic  behaxnor 

If  the  market  has  a  litotory  of  collusion  or 
if  there  to  evidence  of  current  collusion  or 
oligopoUstlc  behavior,**  the  Attorneys  Oen- 
eral are  more  likely  than  otherwise  to  chal- 
lenge a  merger  below  one  of  the  numerical 
threshol(to  set  forth  to  Section  4  *•  and  very 
likely  to  challenge  a  merger  exceeding  any 
of  the  numerical  thresholcto  set  forth  to  Sec- 
tion 4. 

The  absence  of  collusion  or  oligopolistic 
behavior  villi  not  dimtotoh  the  probability  of 
a    challenge    otherwise    likely    under    the 
standards  set  forth  to  Section  4. 
S.3  Stficiencies 

To  the  limited  extent  that  effidency  was 
a  concern  of  the  Congress  to  enacting  Sec- 
tion 7,  that  concern  focused  on  productive 
effidency  and  was  expressed  to  the  legisla- 
tive ftodlng  that  less  todustrial  concentra- 
tion would  further  that  goaL**  The  Attor- 
neys Oeneral  find  that  there  to  no  substan- 
tial empirical  support  for  the  assertion  that 
mergers  tovolvlng  firms  of  suffident  size  to 
raise  concerns  under  the  standards  set  forth 
to  Section  4,  usually  or  on  average  result  to 


subetanUal  effldendea.  Furthermore,  the 
oonoKitration  threaholda  adopted  to  Section 
4  are  more  than  hii^  enou^  to  •wn^tt 
firms  to  obtato  the  most  «igT.ifw.«nt  efflden- 
des  likely  to  result  frran  growth  through 
merger. 

Even  to  those  rare  situations  where  signif- 
icant effldendes  can  be  demoostratod, 
rather  than  merely  predicted,  thto  showing 
cannot  constitute  a  defense  to  an  otherwise 
unUwful  merger.*'  Accordingly,  efficiencies 
will  only  be  considered  whoi  the  post- 
merger  HHI  to  1800  potoU  or  below.  When 
the  post-merger  HHT  to  1800  or  below  the 
Attorneys  Oeneral  will  evaluate  any  hard 
evidence  offered  by  the  parties  ***»%  a 
merger  will  produce  significant  effldendea. 
such  as  dearly  proven  savings  on  transpor- 
tation costs  or  scale  economies.  In  general, 
proven  cost  savings  of  5%,  for  both  firms 
using  a  weighted  average,  will  make  a  chal- 
lenge to  a  merger  "unlikely"  notwithstand- 
ing the  standards  set  forth  to  Sections  4.3 
and  4.4."  There  may,  however,  be  h^ftanow 
where  proven  cost  savings  of  a  lower  magni- 
tude may  significantly  reduce  prices  to  con- 
sumers or  where  the  Attorneys  Oeneral  will 
require  evidence  of  cost  reductions  to  exoeaa 
of  5%."  The  Attorneys  Ooieral  wHl  evalu- 
ate such  claims  on  a  case  by  case  basis.** 

fl.  Failing  firm  defente 
The  failing  firm  doctrine,  which  has  been 
recognized  by  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  will  be  a  defense  to  an  otherwise  un- 
lawful merger.*'  Because  it  may  therefne 
allow  anticompetitive  mergers,  the  defense 
will  be  strictiy  construed. 

The  Attorneys  Oeneral  are  unlikely  to 
challenge  an  anticompetitive  merger  when 
one  of  the  merging  firms  to  a  failing  compa- 
ny and  satisfies  Its  burdm  of  showing  the 
following  three  elements:  (I)  that  the  le- 
souirces  of  the  allegedly  failing  fiim  are  so 
depleted  and  the  prospect  of  rehabilitation 
to  so  remote  that  the  firm  faces  the  grave 
probability  of  a  bustoeas  failure:  (3)  that  it 
had  made  reasonable  good  faith  efforts  and 
had  failed  to  ftod  another  reasonable  pro- 
spective purchaser  and  (3)  that  there  to  no 
less  anticompetitive  alternative  available.** 

roomons 

■  The  Attorneys  Oenerml  of  Ameriemn  ««»"n^ 
Ouam.  The  C^ommonwealth  of  Northern  M«H«n« 
IsUinds.  The  O>mmonwealth  of  Puerto  Rloo  snd 
the  Virslii  Uuids  are  members  of  NAAO.  Tiie  Cor- 
pormtlon  0>unael  of  the  Dlatriet  of  Columbia,  al- 
though not  a  member  of  NAAO.  has  also  adopted 
theae  Ouldellnea. 

•  A  horizontal  merter  Involves  firms  that  are  ac- 
tually or  potentially  In  both  the  same  product  and 
geoeraphlc  markets,  ai  thoae  martets  are  defined 
In  Section  3  of  these  Ouldellnea. 

•  Section  7  of  the  OajOon  Ad.  IS  U.8.C.  1 18  pro- 
hibits mergers  if  their  effect  "may  be  mbatanUally 
to  leoen  oompetiUon  or  to  tend  to  create  a  monop- 
oly." 

•  Section  1  of  the  Sherman  Act.  16  V&C.  1 1  pro- 
hibits mergers  which  constitute  an  unreaacoable 
"restraint  of  trade."  Section  2  of  tbe  Sherman  Act, 
is  X3S.C.  i  3  prohttdU  menos  which  creates  a  mo- 
nopoly or  constitute  an  attempt,  oombtnatloo  or 
conspiracy  to  manopolte. 

•  atations  to  the  antitrust  laws  of  the  States  are 
set  forth  In  Appendix  A. 

•The  authority  of  the  Attorneys  Oenetal  to 
invoke  section  T  of  the  Oartoo  Act  to  enjoin  a 
meraer  injurious  to  the  general  wdfare  and  eeooo- 
my  of  the  State  Is  confirmed  In  Otorgia  v.  Pennsyl- 
vania RaUntad  Co.,  S24  U£.  439  (IMS). 

'This  orientation  reoogniwa  a  basic  priodple 
which  should  properly  guide  gores  nmental  enforce- 
ment of  the  law.  It  Is  the  leelslaUve  funettoo  to 
make  basic  policy  choices,  whether  or  not  thaw 
choices  oolndde  with  the  beliefs  of  a  particular  ad. 
ministration,  enforcement  agency,  or  a  partleular 
school  of  economic  theory. 
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■ad  tlM  tbeory  li  gatniiw 

I  of  neb  dobate.  OoogTMi  bad  the  pre- 
I  to  iHko  a  TilnTltT.  miUin  tot  Iom  ooooentr^ 
Md  dU  ao  with  Uttle  retard  tor  etfldency. 
TlM  prtaaiy  twewn  was  woailth  txanaten  from 
QBfla^BOT  to  fInH  oxvoWdc  narket  power. 

"to  /TCt.  rraetHr  *  OaaM*  Ool,  IM  UwB.  »68. 
■MUtmtteONrtrtato* 

to  tBamHtf.  OeacTMB  waa  aware  tbat  nme  meneri 
— n  iiaiiiiiitllliiii  May  alio  raoutt  in  eoafx>- 
i  It  atonek  the  balanee  tai  tamr  of  proteetizis 


,  that  a  merier  the  effect 
of  wUib  "mn  be  autaataotlally  to  leaen  oompeU- 
ttoa"  k  BOt  Hved  beeanae.  on  eome  ultimate  reck- 
on* of  Milal  or  oeaBoaale  debtta  and  eredlta,  it 
■ay  bo  datBMd  bwoftrlal  A  value  etaolee  of  >uch 
I  li  bei«Bd  the  ordinary  Umtu  of  judical 
,  ami  tai  any  event  baa  been  made  for  lu 
r,  by  Oongnaa  wben  it  enarted  the  amended 
I T.  OoogrHB  iWiiiiiiliMiil  to  piMMW  our  tradtUon- 
aOy  uaniililliii  eeonoaay.  It  therefore  prcaeribed 
aotleampotttlfo  luii'Bf.  the  *«— ''t"  and  tlie  malig- 
nant aHha,  tidly  aware,  we  maut  aaaame,  tbat  ■ome 
prtee  mWit  bwra  to  be  paid." 

>*RKfaet  "alloeatife  effWenry"  or  "Pareto  opU- 
maltty"  la  a  atate  of  equilibrium  on  the  ao-called 
'iiinilf  iwaiWlHf  frontier"  in  which  no  person  can 
be  made  better  off  without  raaUnc  aomeone  elae 
wane  oft  AUoeattfe  rfflriwiRy  can  be  achlered  In 
an  •'"""■■T  with  —-—*-*  inequallUea  of  Income 
and  tllalillwiHiai.  e«.  1%  of  the  population  can  re- 
eleve  M%  of  the  eeonomy'a  wealth  and  09%  of  the 
1%.  A  maaaive  transfer  of 
to  a  monopOUat  l>  irrele- 
vant to  the  eoaeapt  of  aUocative  effleleney.  What  Is 
rdevant  ia  that  a  mowopoiiat  may  reatriet  output, 
J  the  total  wealth  of  aoeiety  and  thereby 
[  aDoeatlw  efTlrknf.y.  ■eonomlata  term  this 
loaa  of  aoetaty^  wealth  the  "deadweiilit  loaa." 

>*ln  aaoat  a>eiieia  creatine  market  power,  the 
efteet  of  the  wealth  tranaf er  from  eonaumera  will 
be  BMBy  tbnea  aa  great  quantitatively  aa  the  effect 
OB  aDoeative  wfflrimify  (dead  weight  loaa).  See  note 
14.  It  la  laiportant  to  re  fmphaalaf  that  wealth 
-  la  liralavant  to  the  iaane  of  alloeative  effi- 
.  Tike  term  of  art  "eonaumer  welfare,"  often 
J  the  efffctency  effects  of  merg- 
I  of  trade,  refere  to  the  concept  of 
.  A  tranafer  of  wealth  from  con- 
I  to  fbma  with  market  power  does  not  dimin- 
iab  "eoBMomer  welfare."  Far  the  unwary  Judge  or 
f  BtlilliaMii  ^«— '''"^  upon  thla  term  it  ia  impor- 
tant to  MMlMileml  thia  fact  and  to  further  under- 
that  "ooeMumer  ardtare"  when  used  In  this 
r,  baa  ■'^'■«««g  to  do  with  the  welfare  of  con- 

'•TheaeOnldeMnea  deal  only  with  theae  competi- 
of  bortantal  mergers.  Mergers 
other  eonaeqiimrea.  beneficial  or 
,  not  relevaitt  to  the  enforcement  of  aec- 
tleei  T.  The  panalkatlon  of  inetfeethre  management 
■ad  the  dlatoettai  of  cash  flow  and  capital  now  pat- 


tasna  aae  two  Iiequaeit  results  of  uieigeis  not  sub- 
stantially relatad  to  the  puipusus  of  seetian  7.  More 
taaportsit,  uiwgMs  may  alao  have  other  oonae- 
queneea  that  are  rdevant  to  the  obJeeUvea  of  aeo- 
tkn  7.  Theae  imrHr«tT  eoaeems  that  are  primarily 
aodal  and  politleal  In  nature,  such  as  the  effect 
u|Mn  ogiiartunltles  for  email  and  reglaaal  business- 
es to  sirvtve  and  coaopete.  nteae  eonaequeneea  are 
riinclelT  algniflBant  In  the  analysis  of  oonglomer- 
ate  meteis,  which  are  beyond  the  aeope  of  these 
OuldeUbes. 

■'Tadt  or  active  coUushm  on  terms  of  trade 
other  tkan  prlee  also  produces  wealth  transfer  ef- 
fects. This  would  inehide,  for  example,  an  agree- 
ment to  fliminatr  rivalry  on  eervioe  features  or  to 
limit  the  choleee  otherwiae  available  to  consumers. 
"Tha  predominant  concern  with  wealth  trans- 
fen  wat  evidenced  bi  the  atatementa  of  both  aup- 
portera  and  opponenta  of  the  Celler-Kefauver 
amend»enta.  See.  e.g.,  9S  Cong.  Rec  11.606  (1»4» 
(remarbe  of  Rep.  Bennett):  Id.  at  11.493  (remarks  of 
Rep.  (krroU):  Id.  at  11,500,  (remarks  of  Rep. 
Byrne);  Hearings  before  the  Subeomm.  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, aist  Cong..  1st  and  2d  Seas.,  note  380.  at  ISO 
(remarks  of  Sen.  KHgore);  95  Cong.  Rec  11,493 
(1949)  (temaiks  of  Rep.  Tatea);  Id.  at  11,490-91  (re- 
marks of  Rep.  Qoodwin);  95  Cong.  Rec  16,490 
(1949)  Ccolloquy  of  Sen.  Kefauver  and  Sen.  WUey). 
••  rot  example,  consider  the  proposed  merger  of 
two  firms  producing  the  same  product.  Each  has  a 
50%  share  of  the  salee  of  this  product  In  a  certain 
state  b«t  only  1%  of  national  sales.  If  the  proper 
geograahlc  market  Is  the  state,  then  the  competi- 
tive coasequenoes  of  the  merper  will  be  far  differ- 
ent than  If  the  geographic  market  la  the  entire 
country. 

**  aovemmoital  challenge  of  a  merger  which  is 
not  llkd;  to  lessen  competition  substantially  Is  fre- 
quently termed  "Type  I  error."  The  failure  to  chal- 
lenge a  merger  which  is  likely  to  lessen  competition 
substanttally  is  termed  "Type  n  error."  Type  I 
error  should  be  corrected  by  the  <:ourt  which  deter- 
mines the  validity  of  the  challenge.  Type  U  error 
will  mart  likely  go  uncorrected,  since  the  vast  ma- 
jority M  merger  challenges  are  mounted  by  the 
govemment.  In  other  areas  of  sntitrust  law,  private 
actions  predominate  and  can  correct  tyi>e  n  error. 
Consumers,  whose  interests  were  paramount  In  the 
enactment  of  section  7  and  section  1  of  the  Sher- 
man Aot,  suffer  the  damage  of  type  n  error. 

*■  Coaatder,  for  example,  the  markeUs)  for  flexi- 
ble wrapping  materials.  These  materials  Include 
clear  phsUc,  metelllr  foils,  waxed  paiper  and  others. 
Firms  A  and  B  each  produce  30%  of  the  clear  plas- 
tic wray  sod  5%  of  all  flexible  wrapping  material  In 
a  relevant  geographic  market.  Firm  C  produces  70% 
of  the  metaUle  fott  and  60%  of  aU  flexible  wrap.  If 
the  prtper  market  definition  la  all  flexible  wrap- 
ping materials,  then  treating  clear  plastic  and  me- 
tallic falls  as  separate  markets  may  lead  to  an  un- 
warranted challenge  to  a  merger  between  firms  A 
and  B.  The  same  Incorrect  market  definition  may 
alao  result  In  the  failure  to  challenge  a  merger  be- 
tween Firm  C  and  either  Firm  A  or  Firm  B  because 
of  the  Incorrect  sssumpUon  that  metallic  foil  and 
clear  plastic  wrap  do  not  compete.  However,  if  the 
correct  market  definition  la  clear  plastic  wrap  but 
the  more  expansive  market  definition  of  all  flexible 
materials  is  chosen,  this  may  result  in  the  failure  to 
challenge  an  anUcompeUUve  merger  of  firms  A  and 
B. 

"  Hard  evidence,  as  contrasted  with  speculation. 
Is  gen«ally  grounded  in  historical  fact.  Hard  evi- 
dence af  a  probable  supply  response  would  include 
a  factual  showing  that  thla  response  had  occurred 
In  the  past  when  prices  increased  significantly.  A 
mere  BredicUim  that  a  manufacturer  will  shift  his 
production  from  one  product  to  another  to  capital- 
ise on  a  price  increase,  when  unsupported  by  evi- 
dence af  a  previous  similar  response  or  other  infor- 
mation of  similarly  probative  nature,  is  not  consid- 
ered "hard  evidence." 

"  The  existence  of  a  fimeUonally  suitable  sulisti- 
tute  which  Is  significantly  more  expensive  than  the 
relevant  product  wUl  not  discipline  an  exercise  of 
market  power  until  the  price  of  the  relevant  prod- 
uct hw  been  raised  to  a  level  comparable  to  the 
substitute.  The  Attorneys  Oeneral  will  alao  seek  to 
ascertain  whether  current  price  compaimbUlty  of 
two  pitMlucts  resulted  from  an  exercise  of  market 
power.  For  example,  suppose  that  the  provlsicmally 
defined  product  recently  cost  30%  less  than  a  possi- 
ble substitute,  but  Its  price  hss  recently  risen  20% 
as  a  result  of  the  exercise  of  market  power.  Rather 
than  serving  as  a  basis  for  broadening  the  product 
market  to  Include  the  possible  substitute,  this  find- 


ing will  provide  nompelling  evMenee  that  any  fur- 
ther euueeutifctlop  through  merger  wUl  only  exac- 
erbate the  mgiket  power  which  already  eziats.  To 
aeoertain  whdther  the  i»loe  oomparabillty  of  two 
poaalUy  Interghangeable  producta  waa  the  reault  of 
an  ezerdae  o|  market  power  over  one  product,  the 
appropriate  <»iestton  to  aak  may  be  "what  would 
happen  if  the  price  of  the  product  in  question 
dropped?"  If  a  algnifkant  prtoe  decreaae  doea  not 
substantially  Increase  sales,  then  a  previous  exer- 
cise <rf  market  power  has  likely  been  detected,  and 
the  two  products  should  probi^  be  oonsldaed  to 
be  in  separate  product  marketa.  See,  (/nUed  State* 
V.  K.I.  inPofU  de  Nemoun  A  Oil.  n.8.  377,  399-400 
(1956). 

*'  Recycled  or  reconditioned  goods  will  be  consid- 
ered suitable  aubsUtutea  if  they  meet  the  require- 
ments of  this  Section. 

"The  AtUcneys  Oeneral  welcome  submissions 
by  buyers  cobcerning  such  discrimination  or  any 
other  hard  evidence  that  a  propoaed  merger  wUl  ad- 
versely affect  them  because  It  is  likely  substantially 
to  leaaen  comfeUtlon. 

"For  exai^ple,  an  import  quote  may  be  estab- 
lished for  a  particular  foreign  country  and  the  for- 
eign government  may  then  apportion  the  quote 
among  firms  engaged  In  the  Inuwrt  of  the  relevant 

product. 

"  The  HHI  is  computed  by  summing  the  numeri- 
cal squarea  of  the  market  shares  of  all  the  firms  in 
the  market.  9m  example,  a  market  with  four  firms 
each  having  g  market  share  of  25%  has  an  HHI  of 
3500  calculat4d  as  follows:  2S*-f  2S'-t-25*-i-25'-2500. 
A  market  wltti  a  pure  monopolist.  i.e.,  a  firm  with 
100%  of  the  market,  has  an  HHI  of  10,000  calculat- 
ed as  100' -10,000.  U  the  market  has  four  Hrms, 
each  having  a  market  share  of  25%  and  two  of 
these  four  flans  merge,  the  increase  In  the  HHI  is 
computed  aa  follows:  Pre-merger  25* -f  25'-*- 26* 
-t-26*-2500.  t>ost-merger  50* -i- 25' -i- 25' -3750.  The 
increase  In  the  HHI  due  to  the  merger  Is  1250,  i.e. 
3750-2500-1360.  The  taicrease  Is  also  equivalent  to 
twice  the  product  of  the  market  shares  of  the  merg- 
ing firms,  l.e..  35x35x2-1250. 

"The  CR4  is  the  sum  of  the  market  shares  of 
the  top  four  firms  in  the  market  A  CR4  cannot  be 
converted  Into  any  single  HHI  Init  rather  includes  a 
possible  range  of  HHI  levels.  For  example,  consider 
two  markete  srith  CR4  of  100%.  The  first  is  com- 
prised of  4  fitms:  each  with  a  market  share  of  25%. 
This  yields  an  HHI  of  2500,  Le.  25*  +  25' -t- 25' 
-t- 35' -2500.  The  second  market  is  comprised  of 
four  firms  with  market  shares  of  70%,  10%,  10% 
and  10%.  This  yields  an  HHI  of  5300,  Le., 
70'  + 10'  +  10'+ 10'  -  5300. 

»  The  HHI  also  gives  signlf  icanUy  greater  weight 
to  the  market  shares  of  the  largest  firms,  which 
properly  refltcu  the  leading  roles  which  such  firms 
are  likely  to  play  In  a  collusive  agreement  or  other 
exercise  of  market  power.  A  single  dominant  firm's 
likely  role  as  the  price  leader  In  an  ollgopoUstlc 
market  Is  also  reflected  In  the  HHI.  For  these  rea- 
sons, the  HTO  Is  now  the  generally  preferred  meas- 
ure of  concentration. 

■°  There  may  l>e  instances  where  clear  evidence 
compels  the  conclusion  that  concentration  levels 
and  market  shares  inaccurately  portray  the  com- 
petitive significance  of  a  particular  merger.  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  doctrine  of  United  States  v.  Gen- 
eral CynamlM  Corp..  415  TJJB.  586  (1974),  such  situ- 
ations will  require  case  by  case  analysis. 

'■  Although  these  Guidelines  and  those  of  the 
Department  of  Justice  are  generally  consistent  in 
their  adoption  of  the  HHI  threaholds  which  will 
likely  trigger  an  enforcement  action,  the  market 
definition  principles  employed  are  different  See 
Section  3  herein  and  Section  3  of  the  Justice  De- 
partment Ouldellnes;  VB.  Dep't  of  Justice,  Merger 
Ouidellnes  (June  14,  1084)  reprinted  in  Antitrust  dc 
Trade  Reg.  Rep.  (BNA)  No.  1169  (June  14,  1984): 
Trade  Reg.  (CCH)  No.  665  at  35  (June  18.  1984). 
The  different  market  definition  principles  will 
often  produce  differing  market  shares  which  are 
then  utilized  to  calculate  the  HHI.  This  Is  so  be- 
cause the  pmceas  of  market  definition  In  the  Jus- 
tice Depaitntent's  Ouidellnes  will,  in  many  respects, 
overstete  tht  bounds  of  l>oth  the  geogn4>hic  and 
product  markete  in  relation  to  the  actual  workings 
of  the  marketplace.  Thia  will  result  in  the  system- 
atic understatement  of  market  shares  used  in  calcu- 
lating market  concentration. 

"The  Attorneys  Oeneral  are  unlikely  to  chal- 
lenge any  mfrger  In  an  industry  with  a  ixist-merger 
HHI  of  less  than  1000.  An  HHI  of  1000.  the  level  at 
which  enforcement  actions  start  to  become  proba- 
ble under  theae  Ouldelinea,  can  be  foimd  In  a 


market  with  ten  firms  each  with  a  10%  market 
share.  OoUuskm  and/or  oligopolistic  behavior  are 
plaualble  In  a  market  oomprlaed  of  ten  or  fewer 
ftoms  of  routfily  equal  alie. 

"  Even  a  aigi^fleant  inert  ast  in  prices  following  a 
merger  might  not  elicit  entry  since  the  potential 
entrante  may  conclude  that  their  entry  Into  the 
market  could  eauae  prioea  to  drop  substantially. 

••an  oligopolistic  market  will  usually  be  moder- 
ately to  highly  concentrated  or  very  highly  concen- 
trated and  prone  to  one  or  more  of  the  following 
practices:  1)  price  leadership;  3)  preannounced  price 
changes:  3)  price  rigidity  in  response  to  excess  ca- 
pacity or  diminished  demand:  4)  public  pronounce- 
menU  and  discussions  of  "the  right  price"  for  the 
industry  and,  5)  systematic  price  discrimination. 

"  An  oligopolistic  market  is  unlikely  to  faU  below 
the  numerical  concentration  threahold  of  HHI 
1000.  However,  a  merger  affecting  such  a  market 
may  not  increase  the  HHI  enough  to  make  a  chal- 
lenge to  the  merger  likely  under  the  standards  set 
forth  in  Section  4. 

"For  example,  see  95  Cong.  Rec  11,487  (1949) 
stetement  of  Rep.  Celler  (co-author  of  legislation) 
"Bigness  does  not  mean  efficiency,  a  better  prod- 
uct, or  lower  prices":  95  Cong.  Rec  11.495-98  (1949) 
(statement  of  Rep.  Boggs):  Corporate  Mergers  and 
Acquisitions:  Hearings  on  HJl.  3734  liefore  a  Sul>- 
cooun.  of  the  Senate  Comm.  on  the  Judiciary,  81st 
C:ong.  1st  *  2nd  Sees.  306.  308  (1950)  (Stetement  of 
James  L.  Donelly). 

"  See  Note  IS. 

"  In  a  merger  involving  the  leading  firm  and  in- 
novative firm  proviso  set  forth  in  Section  4.4, 
proven  cost  savings  wUl  only  l>e  considered  if  the 
post-merger  HHI  is  1800  or  below. 

■•Exa^splc:  Is  an  industry  with  a  1%  profit 
margin,  proven  cost  savings  of  3%  would  be  signlfl- 
cant. 

<°  If  a  merger  which  produces  cost  savings  of  the 
msgnitude  specified  does  not  simultaneously  fadll- 
tete  the  exercise  of  market  power,  these  savings 
should  reduce  consumer  prices,  an  effect  comple- 
mentary to  the  purpoaea  of  section  7.  However,  if 
the  merger  simultaneously  produces  these  efficien- 
cies snd  creates  or  enhances  market  power,  there  is 
no  likelihood  that  consumer  prices  will  be  reduced. 
In  such  dreumstances  consumer  prices  will  prob- 
ably rise  ss  a  result  of  the  exercise  of  market 
power. 

•■  U.S.  V.  Otneral  Dynamic*  Corp..  415  V£.  486, 
507  (1974);  U.5.  v.  Oreoter  Buffalo  Pren,  Inc.  402 
UJS.  549,  556  (1971). 

•■The  Attorneys  General  may  exercise  their 
prosecutorial  diacretion  by  declining  to  challenge  a 
merger  which  will  sustain  a  failing  division  of  an 
otherwise  viable  firm.  Since  the  failing  division 
claim  Is  highly  susceptible  to  manipulation  and 
abuse,  the  Attorneys  Oeneral  will  view  such  claims 
with  the  utmost  skepticism  and  In  such  cases  re- 
quire the  three  elements  of  the  "failing  firm"  de- 
fense to  be  proven  by  clear  and  convincing  evi- 
dence. 

Appendix:  Thk  Antttrust  Laws  op  the 
States 
1.  Alabama 
Section  103  of  Art.  IV  of  Alabama  Const. 
Ala.  Code  \  8-10-1,  8-10-2,  8-1(^3. 
Ala.  Code  \  13A-11-122  Combination  and 
Conspiracy. 
Crt»i.-§  8-10-1,  8-10-3. 13A-11-122. 

2.  Alaska 
Alaska  Stat.  }  45.50.562  et  seq. 
Alaska  Stat  {  45.50.564. 
Alaska  Stat  S  45.50.566. 
Alaska  SUt  {  45.50.668. 
Alaska  SUt  S  45.50.570. 

Alaska  SUt  {  45.50.471  et  seq.  LltUe  fTC 
Act 
CriTn.— S  45.50.578  only. 

3.  Arizona 
Uniform  SUte  Antitnist  Act. 

nSAA  Ariz.  Rev.  SUt.  {44-1401  to  44- 
1413. 

SUtutory  Provisions  Ariz.  Rev.  SUt  {  34- 
251  et  seq. 

Ariz.  Rev.  SUt  {  34-252. 

Crim.— Ariz.  Rev.  SUt.  {  34-252. 
4.  Arkansas 

Ark.  SUt  Ann.  {  70-105  to  70-111. 


Ark.  Stat.  Ann.  |  70-101. 

Ark.  Stat  Ann.  |  70-120  to  70-123. 

Ark.  Stat  Ann.  i  70-301  et  seq. 

Crim.— No  penalties  under  1 70-101  to  111. 
5.  California 

SUte  Business  and  Professions  Code. 

1 16700-16760  (Cartwright  Act). 

1 17000-17101  (Unfair  Practices  Act). 

117300-17208  (Unfair  Competition  SUt- 
ute). 

Crim.— Business  and  Professions  Code 
1 16755. 

6.  Colorado 

Colo.  Rev.  SUt  UUe  VI.  art.  IV.  ^  6-4-101 
through  6-4-109— Restraint  of  Trade  and 
Commerce— title  VI,  art.  II. 

1 6-2-101  to  6-2-117-Unfair  Practice  Act. 

Crim.— Colo.  Rev.  Stat.  16-4-102,  5  6-4- 
104.  and!  6-4-107(1).  (2). 

7.  OonnecMcuf 

Conn.  Oen.  Stat,  i  35-24  et  seq. 

i  35-28— Connecticut  Antitrust  Act,  con- 
spiracies etc. 

t  35-29— Exclusive  dealing. 

{  35-45— Price  E>1scrim. 

little  F.T.C.  Act— Conn.  (jen.  SUt  i  42- 
110b  (a). 

Crim.— Conn.  Oen.  SUt.  1 53(a>-161a. 
Criminal  Sanctions  for  bid  rigging  on  gov- 
ernment projects  enforced  by  states'  attor- 
neys. 

8.  Delaware 

Del  Code  Ann.  tiUe  6,  i  2100  et  seq.— Anti- 
trust Act. 

{  2103— Restraint  of  Trade. 

(  2102(d)  Misc.  Antitrust  provision. 

Crim.— DeL  Code  Ann.  {  2504. 
9.  Florida 

Fla.  SUt  {  542.15  et  seq. 

i  501.201  et  seq.— UtUe  FTC  Act. 

Crim.—i  542.21(2)  and  i  542.27(1). 

10.  Georgia 
Georgia  Constitution  Art.  HI,  Vm. 
There  is  no  modem  Antitrust  SUtute. 
Oa.  Code  Ann  {  20-504. 

Provides  contracts  in  general  restraint  of 
trade  are  deemed  to  be  (x>ntrary. 
Crim.—Oti.  Code  Ann.  26-2308. 

11.  Havaaii 
Haw.  Rev.  SUt  S  480-1  et  seq. 

CTim.—i  480-16,    {  480-4( a)— restraint    of 
trade.   J  480-4(b)— price  fixing.   |  480-«— re- 
fusal to  deal.  S  480-9— monopolization,  and 
{  480- 16(a)— «100,000  or  3  years;  (1,000,000. 
12.1dalu) 

§  48-101  et  seq.— Antitrust  Act. 

S  48-301  et.  seq.— Pair  Trading. 

S  48-201  et  seq.— Anti-Price  Discrimina- 
tion Act. 

{  48-401  et.  seq.— Unfair  Sales  Act. 

Crim.— S  48-101,  48-102.  48-104,  48-110. 
48-111. 

13.  Illinois 

m.  Rev.  SUt.  ch.  38, 1  60-3[U  and  60-3[4]. 
Cnm.—ctx.  38  S  60-3C1}  and  3(4]  and  t  60-6 
Money  Damages. 

14.  Indiana 

Ind.  Code  Ann.  {  24-1-2-3— Antitrust. 
Ind    Code    Ann.    }  24-2-1— Restraint    of 
Trade. 
CHm.—i  24-2-1  and  2.  24-1-2-3. 

IS.  Iowa 
Iowa  Code  {  553.1  et.  seq— Antitrust. 
Iowa  Code  {  553.4— Iowa  Competition  Law. 
CHm.—l  553.14. 

16.  Kansas 
Kan.  SUt  Ann.  {  50-101  through  50-801. 
Crim.—i  50-106  and  {  50-114. 


17.Kentiu*t 
Ky.  Rev.  Stat  |367.176<1)  prohlblU  re- 
straint of  trade. 
Ky.  Rev.  SUt  |  355.030  et  aeq. 
Unfair  Practice  Act. 
No  Criminal  Penalties. 

18.  Louisiana 

La.  Rev.  SUt.  title  51.  Part  IV- Restraint 
of  Trade. 

Ia.  Rev.  SUt  titie  51.  { 331-337— Price 
Discrimination. 

La.  Rev.  SUt  titie  51.  1 421-427— 8al« 
Below  Cost. 

La.  Rev.  SUt  titie  51. 1 1401-1418— Unfair 
Trade  Practice  Law. 

CHm.—i  51:122,  51:133. 

19.  Maine 
Me.  Rev.  SUt.  titie  10  1 1101  et  aeq. 
Oim.— Title  10  1 1101  and  1102. 

20.  Maryland 

Md.  Code  Ann.,  1 11-201  through  11-31S— 
Antitrust  Act 

Crim.— Comm.  Law.  1 11-212,  1 11-207, 
i  11-207,  {  11-307.  1 11-307.  and  1 11-307. 

21.  Massaciiusettt 

Mass.  Gen.  Laws.  ch.  03.  1 1  et.  aeq.— Anti- 
trust Act. 
Crim.— ch.,  03,  {  10. 

22.  Michigan 
Mich.  Comp.  Law  |  750.151. 

Mich.  Comp.  Law  {  750.557— limit  control 
of  sale  of  articles  of  machinery,  tools,  etc 

Mich.  Comp.  Law  1750.568  Prohibits 
trusts. 

Crim.— S  750.588.  1750.161,  (760.557,  and 
{  750.559. 

23.  Minnesota 
Minn.  SUt  {  325  D.  49  et  seq. 
Oim.— {  325D.69,  325  D.  53. 

24.  Mississippi 
Miss.  Code  i  75-21-1  et  seq. 
Crim.—i  75-21-1  and  75-21-3. 

25.  Missouri 
Mo.  Rev.  SUt  i  416.011. 
Oim.— S  416.051(1). 

26.  Montana 

Mont.  Rev.  Codes  Ann.  titie  30,  ch.   14, 
S  30-14-101  et  seq. 
Oim.— 8  30-14-224,  30-14-224(2). 

27.  Nebraska 
Neb.  Rev.  SUt  i  59-801. 

Oim.— {  59-801.  59-802,  59-«05.  59-815. 

28.  Nevada 

Sections  508A.010  et  seq.  of  titie  52  of  the 
Nevada  Revised  SUtutes  (Nev.  Rev.  SUt. 
{  598A.020). 

CHm.—i  598A.250,  S  598A.340. 

29.  New  Hampshire 
N.H.  Rev.  SUt  Ann.  |  356:1. 
Crim.— I  356:4. 

30.  New  Jersey 

N.J.  SUt.  Ann.  title  56.  ch.  9,  )  56:9-1. 
Oim-5  56:9-11. 

31.  New  Mexico 

N.  Mex.  SUt.  Ann.  i  57-1-1  et  seq.— Anti- 
tnist Act. 

N.  Mex.  SUt.  Ann.  i  57-14-1  et  seq.- Price 
Discrimination. 

CHm.—l  57-1-6,  57-1-6A. 

32.  New  York 

N.Y.  Gen'l  Bus.  Law  {  340  et  seq.— Donnel- 
ly Act. 
Oim.—}  341  &  347. 
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National  Marine  Fisheries  Service  and 


MX.  HOLLnraS  TO  OORTXOL  TIMK  UHinB 


Th<>  pnRRinrNn  ewwu'ini*   vrt^K. 
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IX  JVort»  CknUiMi 
aeettOB  S4  of  Artide  I  of  Um  North  CaroU- 
im  Oantttaaon-ProbibttlOB  ukinit  Mo- 
nopollM.  no  fwnmOThkt  aUtutory  ivohlbi- 


CHM.-N.C.  Oen.  8Ut.  i  7»-l.  TB-7. 
MiWorflhOotota 

NJ>.  Cant.  Coda  I  Sl-0«-01  et  wq. 
CHm.— I  Sl-M-OS.  i  51-06-06. 

XS.OMO 
<»ilo  Rot.  OodB  i  1U1.01  et  aea.-Valen- 
ttawAct 
CHM.-1 1U1.96. 1U1.05. 

Antttmat  Law— Oklahoma  Oonatitutlon. 
Aztlde  1.  Seetlan  63  t»i»  IConopoUM;  Art. 
9.  8eflUan  4S-|)nbIbtt8  locaUty  Price  Dls- 
crimlnattnii 

OB.  U61  title  79.  |  »-Mergen. 

Okla.  Stat.  Ann.  title  79.  ch.  1. 11. 1 1  to  7 
and  ai  to  rr— Reatnlnt  of  Trade;  UUe  15, 
eh.  4. 1  S66.1  to  S6t.ll-Uiifair  Salea  Act 

CHiii.-tttle  79  i  37. 

if.  OngOH 

On.  Rev.  Stat.  1 645.70S. 

CHai.-l  646A1M1)  VeaU  exclusive  Juris- 
dMkm  for  Crim.  ProoecntkHi  In  the  Att'y 
OeneraL  No  ezpreaa  provlaion  In  the  Anti- 
tmat  Statute  for  Crlm.  Penalties. 
it.  PauuiitBanUi 

NO  Antitruat  Act  of  General  Application. 

Antl-Ud  EUnins  Act 

Pa.  Stat  Ann.  tftte  73.  |211  et  seq.- 
Utafalr  Salea  Act 

OonuBon  Iaw  ReniedleB. 

CriM.— i  conaptrary— no  statutes,  case  law 
title  73,  i  214-DnfUr  Salea  Act. 
i9.  Bhode  Mand 

RJ.  Gen.  iMwn  1 6-36-1  et  seq. 

(Xin.—i  6-36-16    of    the    Rhode    Island 
Antltraat  Act  and.  6-36-16  (a)  and  (b). 
40.  SomOi  Carolina 

ac  Code,  title  39.  39-3-10  and  39-3-130- 
FitdillittB  parloe  flztaig. 

i  39-3-iaO-MonoinUea  unUwfuL 

i  39-3-140— Prohlbtts  group  boycotts. 

f  39-3-lSO— Prohlbtts  sales  below  cost. 

i  3»-7ft-3a0.  330.  340  Prohibit  unfair  pric- 
inc  iva^ioeB  by  irtudesalers. 

1 39-fr-lO  et  aeq.— Unfair  Trade  Practices 
Act. 

Misc.  Antritrust  Provisions:  Insurance— 
1 38-55-30  and  Motion  Pictures  1 39-5-SlO  et 
aeq. 

41.  South  Dakota 

Antltraat  Provisions— SJ>.  Code  Ann.  {  37- 
1-3  through  33— Antitrust  provisions. 

Misc.  Antitrust  Proviaions: 

Inaurance— 1 58-3802  of  ch.  58-33. 

Petndeum— 1 37-3-1  of  ch.  37-2.  UUe  37. 

Cigarettea— i  37-10-1  et  aeq.  of  ch.  37-10. 
tltte37. 

RaOroada— i  49-16A-12  of  ch.  49-16A.  tlUe 
49. 

Traina— i  49-43-33  of  eh.  49-33.  UUe  49. 

(Mm.— i  37-1-20. 

42.  Ttnneatee 

Tenn.  Code  Ann.  147-25-101  et  seq.  and. 
1 47-25-201  et  aeq.  Unfair  Sales  Act 

CHm.— 147-26-103. 

4X  Texaa 

Tz.  Buaineaa  and  Commerce  Code.  UUe  2. 
1 15.01. 

CriiN.- i  15.22. 

44.  Utah 

Utah  Code,  title  76.  ch.  10,  {76-10-911 
through  M6Antltru8t;  i  76-10-903  LocaUty 
Price  Diacrim. 

,  Utah  Antltraat  provisions: 


Dairy— Crlm.  |  76-10-906.  CivU  |  50-2-2. 

Eleetronlc  Punds  Transfer  Systems  1 7-16- 
15. 

AutwnobOe  Finandng-ClvU  { 41-1-1. 
Crim.  I  41-4-9. 

Motor  Fuels  i  13-16-4. 

Motion  Picture  Bidding  { 13-13-1  et  seq. 

Ori»i.-J  76-10-930(1).  f  13-13-6. 
45.  Vermont 

No  AnUtrust  Statute  of  General  Applica- 
tion. 

Vt  SUt  Ann.  UUe  9.  {  2451  et  seq.— UtUe 
FTC  Act 

Miac  UUe  8,  14721  et  seq.- Insurance; 
1 008  of  TiUe  28-Price  Fixing  In  Sales  to 
States;  and  {  2751  et  aeq.  of  TlUe  6— Dairy 
Product. 

Cri»i.-UUe  28.  S  906. 

48.  Virvinia 

Code  of  Va.  UUe  59.  ch.  1.1,  {50.1-9.1  et 
seq. 

Crfin.— No  Crim.  PenalUes. 
47.  Wathington 

Wash.  Const  Article  12,  SecUon  22  pro- 
hibits monopolies  and  trusts.  RCW  19.  86, 
Unfair  Business  PracUces— Consumer  Pro- 
tecUon  Act,  Prohibits  Restraints  of  trade, 
monopollzaUon. 

Miae.  AnUtrust  Provisions: 

Dairy- RCW  15.32.780. 

Insurance— RCW  48.30. 

Cigarettes— RCW  19.91. 

Agricultural  Products— RCW  34.34. 

Motion  Picture  Bidding— RCW  19.58. 

Crim.— No  crlm.  violaUons  for  Unfair 
Business  Practices— Consumer  ProtecUon 
Act  vtolatlons  possible  case  law  support  for 
criminal  conspiracy. 

48.  West  Virvinia 

W.  Va.  Code  i  47-18-1. 

Crim.— 5  47-llA-ll  of  the  West  Virginia 
Unfair  PracUce  Act. 

Misc.  AnUtrust  Provisions: 

Petroleum  Franchises  S  47-llc-l  et  seq. 

Motton  Picture  Distribution  i  47-llD-l  et 
seq. 

Bid^igglng— i  17-4-22. 

Insurance  {  33-11-1  et  seq. 

Food  Products— J  61-10-19. 

49.  Wisconsin 

Wise.  Stat.  Ann.  S  133.01  UUe  XTVA.  ch. 
133,  through  133.18. 
Misc.  Antitrust  Provisions: 
Dairy— 1 100.201. 
Insurance— S  628.34. 
Dn«s— {  100.31. 

Property  of  Insurance— S  134.10. 
Criin.—i  133.03  (1)  and  (2). 

50.  Wyoming 

Wyoming  Constitution.  Article  X,  SecUon 
8— Reatraint  of  Trade. 

Article  1,  SecUon  30— Monopolies. 

Wyo.  Stat.  J  40-4-101  to  105— Price  Dis- 
crimination and  i  40-4-106  to  116— Locality 
Price  Discrimination. 

Misc.  Antitrust  Provisions: 

Insurance— {  26-13-108. 

Petroleum— 5  40-4-117. 

Crim.— 40-4-115. 

51.  District  of  Columbia 

D.C  Code  UUe  28.  ch.  45,  S  28-4501  to  28- 
4518— AnUtrust  Act. 

Misc.— Prescription  Drug  Price  Info— tiUe 
33  ch.  7,  {  33.742. 

Cnwi.—i  28-4506. 

52.  rerrttorte*  q/«i«  U.S. 

Fed.  Antitrust  Laws  Govern.,  but  no  pro- 
tilbition  against  Monopolization. 
53.  Puerto  Rico 
PA.  Laws  Ann.  UUe  10,  ch.  13,  t  257-276. 


Crim.— UUe  |  266. 

54.  Virgin  Islands 

V.I.  Codo  UUe  11,  ch.  29.  i  1501— AnU-mo- 
nopoly  law. 
Crim.— UUe  11  1 1506. 

gTATX  Minna  aTATURB 

Alaaka:  Ak.  Stat  f  45.52.040. 

Hawaii:  Haw.  Rev.  SUt  1 480-7. 

Louisian*:  L*.  Rev.  SUt  Ann.  i  51:125. 

Maine:  lie.  Rev.  SUt  Ann.,  UUe  10, 
{ 1102-A  (Supp  1984). 

Miaaisaippl:  Miss.  Code  Ann.  1 75-21-13. 

Nebraskac  Neb.  Reissue  Rev.  SUt  |59- 
1606. 

New  Jersey:  N J.  SUt  Ann,  i  56:9-4  (West 
Supp.  1984). 

Ohio:  Ohio  Rev.  Code  Ann.  {1331.021 
(Page  Supp.  1983)  (concerning  oU  company 
mergers). 

OklahomK  OUa.  SUt  Ann..  UUe  79,  ch.  3. 
{84. 

Oregon:  OJtS.  {  722.072  (domesUc  savings 
assodaUona)  OJI.S.  {  733.110  (air  carriers). 

Puerto  Rico:  PJl.  Laws  Ann,  uUe  10, 
{261. 

Texas:  Tex.  Bus.  A  Comm.  Code  Ann. 
{  15.05(d). 

Washington:  Wash.  Rev.  C>>de  Ann. 
{  19.86.060j» 


TED'S  ENTANGLE  SHRIMPE31S 

•  Mr.  SBELBT.  Mr.  President.  I  feel 
constrained  to  bring  to  your  attention, 
and  the  attention  of  my  colleagues,  a 
situation  which  is  mounting  to  a  criti- 
cal point  in  my  home  State  of  Ala- 
bama. I  atn  referring  to  the  implemen- 
tation of  proposed  regulations  by  the 
National  Marine  Fisheries  Service. 

These  Begulations  call  for  turtle  ex- 
cluder devices  [TED's]  to  be  installed 
by  shrimp  trawlers  which  puU  nets  in 
less  than  10  fathoms  of  water  and 
have  a  head  rope  over  30  feet  in 
length.  TED'S  prevent  the  incidental 
catch  of  various  fish,  and  in  the  gulf 
coast  spe^ically.  the  endangered  spe- 
cies of  the  Kemps  Ridley  Turtle. 

However,  in  an  effort  to  protect 
these  endangered  animals,  it  seems 
that  the  National  Marine  Fisheries 
Service  has  taken  what  can  only  be 
viewed  aa  an  overzealous  approach  to 
the  problem.  Currently,  there  is  no 
conclusive  evidence  that  the  shrimp- 
ing industry  is  at  fault  in  the  dwin- 
dling of  the  Kemi>s  Ridley  Turtle  pop- 
ulations. 

Mr.  President,  these  men  and  women 
in  the  shrimping  industry  are  not  only 
business  people,  but  they  are  also  con- 
cerned environmentalists.  And  yet,  we 
need  to  realize  that  this  proposed  Im- 
plemention  of  TED's  to  protect  the 
turtles  will  (»mpromise  the  safety  and 
lives  of  the  shrimpers  utilizing  them. 
In  addition,  TED's  place  an  unneces- 
sary and  adverse  financial  hardship  on 
shrlmperg  in  Alabama. 

Clearly,  the  only  acceptable  solution 
at  this  point  is  to  delay  the  implemen- 
tation on  July  15,  1987,  of  the  TED's, 
and  request  the  National  Oceanic  and 
Atmospheric  Administration  to  work 
with  the  shrimping  industry  to  arrive 
at  a  compromise  suitable  to  both  the 


National  Marine  Fisheries  Service  and 
the  «hrttnpiny  industry. 

Mr.  President.  I  lend  my  unequivocal 
supiMrt  to  the  Alabama  shrimper  and 
I  urge  my  colleagues,  not  Just  from 
the  Oulf  Coast  States  but  from  across 
this  country,  to  consider  the  broad  ef- 
fects of  regulating  action  of  this  sort.  I 
believe  that  we  can  work  together  to 
find  a  suitable  alternative  to  the  turtle 
ezduder  device— an  alternative  that 
wUl  protect  the  Kemps  Ridley  Turtle, 
as  well  as  other  endangered  species— 
and  yet  not  overburden  this  vital  in- 
dustry of  the  South.* 


ORDERS  FOR  WEDNESDAY, 
MARCH  25.  1987 

■acsaa  umiL  9  ajl 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today  it 
stand  in  recess  until  the  hour  of  9 
o'clock  tomorrow  morning. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MS.  HOLLnraa  to  oomaoL  timk  xtrdb 

CLOTUaXRULX 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  on  tomorrow 
morning— I  have  cleared  this  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle— the  1-hour 
under  the  cloture  rule  be  under  the 
control  of  Mr.  Holuhgs. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  the  con- 
clusion of  that  1  hour  on  tomorrow, 
the  Senate  stand  in  recess  until  the 
hour  of  11:30  ajn.  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

MOKHmO  BTTBHraSS 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  the  hour 
of  11:30  ajn.  tomorrow,  Mr.  Dole  and 
I  retain  our  leader  time  and  that  there 
then  be,  upon  the  expiration  or  yield- 
ing back  of  the  leader  time,  a  pericxl 
for  the  transaction  of  morning  busi- 
ness not  to  extend  beyond  12  noon  and 
that  Senators  may  speak  therein  for 
not  to  exceed  2  minutes  each. 


The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  R^mbUcan  leader.  I 
thank  all  Smators  for  their  courtesy.  I 
thank  especially  those  Senators  who 
voted  for  cloture  today. 

KAHSATOKT  VOOKUM  WAIVB) 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  mandatory  quorum  «^n 
on  tomorrow  be  waived. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECESS  UNTIL  9  AJii. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD.  B«r.  President,  there 
being  no  further  business  to  come 
before  the  Senate.  I  move,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  order  previously  en- 
tered, that  the  Senate  stand  in  recess 
until  the  hour  of  9  o'dcxdc  tomorrow 
morning. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at 
4:26  pjn.  the  Senate  recessed  until  to- 
morrow, March  25, 1987,  at  9  ajn. 
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Tu/Uiav,  March  24. 1987 

Mr.  FLORiO.  Mr.  SpMtar,  Cortgress  is  cur- 
raniy  oomkMno  pnpoMto  to  impiDW  Ameri- 
ca Monomic  pwfonnano*.  The  auagwttons 
for  bnpRMWMnl  riMy  KinwIknM  point  in  dH- 
ior*  Wdng  actfon,  Con- 
I  ihouU  b*  aura  to  ooniidM- ai  the  argu- 
An  — mpla  of  tNi  need  tar  careful 
In  the  fiaid  of  antitruat  policy. 
Soma  have  luggialiJ  that  in  order  to  do 
in  inlBmalonal  competition  «m  need  to 
However,  it  has 
antMiust  enforce- 
ment has  been  too  rstaxed  and  that  by  relying 
on  fOMign  fimw  to  in|act  competition  into  U.S. 
martwii.  we  hwNe  the  export  of  American 
Jobe.  TNe  view  ie  ewpreeeed  in  the  following 
artcto  from  ttie  Laoal  Timae. 

(Ron  the  Lecal  Times.  Feb.  16. 1987] 

VJS.  Pats  Hioh  Puck  fob  ISM'S  Powkr 
(By  Rktaard  Thomas  DeLsmarter) 

Unieasb  our  lanest  corporations!  Get  rid 
of  the  antiquated,  oounteiproductive  anti- 
trust lawsl  Let  our  giant  firm  get  on  with 
proteettng  America's  international  eoonomlc 
Interestsl 

This  cry  has  arisen  frequently  in  recent 
months,  and  amonc  the  criers  liave  been  the 
twosteis  of  International  Business  Machines 
Corp..  one  of  the  most  successful  TTJS.  com- 
panies snd  one  of  thoee  most  frequently  in 
titwhle  with  the  sntitrust  laws. 

OonslBtent  with  this  view,  then  Assistant 
Attorney  General  William  Baxter  dismissed 
in  1M3  the  government's  monopoly  case 
— i»kii»y  to  reorgantK  IBM  into  several  verti- 
cally integrated,  competing  companies. 

Ilie  illimlBisl  only  preserved  the  status 
quo.  IBM  still  dOBiinates  the  computer  busi- 
ness worldwide  and  earns  more  than  seven 
times  the  revenuee  of  its  nearest  competi- 
tors. In  many  marlcets.  IBM  alone  controls 
pitoea;  it  can  if  it  wialies  drive  any  or  all 
others  out  of  the  Inislneas.  Deq>ite  its  often 
inferior  products  and  high  prices,  the  com- 
pany can  thus  ««t«wianH  the  bulk  of  the 
ooDunerdal  computer  business.  Its  success 
derives  not  from  efficiency,  Init  from  power. 

We  pay  a  high  price  for  this  accumulation 
of  power.  It  leaves  entire  industries— bank- 
ing, insurance.  tranq>ortation— dependent 
on  Just  one  company  for  critical  computer 
equipBkent.  Want,  IBM's  omnipotence 
limits  or  dooms  the  long-term  commercial 
promects  of  other  UJ3.  firms  in  or  near  the 
computer  liustaieeB,  their  superior  products 
notwithstanding. 

Finally,  IBM's  power  permits  It  to  be 
wasteful  in  ways  that  would  not  l>e  possible 
if  it  faced  equal  and  more  vigorous  competi- 
tofs.  Today,  as  a  result  of  Baxter's  decision. 
the  pro^iects  for  a  major  diminution  of 
IBM's  dout  are  remote. 


A  LOPSIDED  COimST 

In  the  sports  world,  the  advantages  of  a 
highly  competitive  league  are  obvious. 
When  each  team  has  comparable  resources, 
the  winning  team  is  the  one  that  makes  the 
greatest  effort.  When  one  team  dominates 
all  others,  however,  neither  its  players  nor 
the  opposition's  are  comparably  motivated. 
Though  its  rivals  may  win  an  occasional 
game,  the  outcome  of  the  season  is  never  in 
doubt. 

The  world  today  is  awash  with  surplus 
production  capacity.  Whether  steel,  seml- 
conduetors,  or  agricultural  products  are  at 
issue,  surplus  capwiMy  drives  prices  down. 
Eventually,  the  "winning"  countries  will  be 
those  whose  firms  can  supply  up-to-date 
produots  at  the  lowest  possible  prices— In  a 
word,  (he  most  efficient. 

The  United  States  tias  l>een  losing  ground 
in  these  glolwl  twttles  to  foreign  firms  that 
have  triumphed  by  more  diligently  applying 
techniques  and  ideas  first  developed  here. 
Our  trade  problems  thus  stem  t>artly  from 
Insufficient  motivation,  not  from  any  tech- 
nological deficiencies.  U.S.  firms  have  not 
seen  it  as  in  their  self-interest  to  strive  for 
economic  efficiency  to  the  same  degree  as 
tiave  their  foreign  competitors. 

In  a  highly  lopsided  market  like  the  com- 
puter kidustry  today  or  the  General  Motors- 
dominated  automobile  Industry  of  the  past, 
the  dominant  firm  can,  if  it  wishes,  drive 
out  weaker  rivals.  Since  all  players  know 
this,  oompetition  l)ecome8  less  robust.  In 
such  an  environment,  good  ideas  are  often 
viewed  not  as  presenting  opportunities  but 
as  imposing  added  costs. 

In  a  truly  competitive  market,  where  com- 
mercial rewards  are  based  directly  on  lower 
prices  and  better  products,  good  Ideas  are 
not  left  unused.  Witness  the  breathtaking 
changes  that  competitive  pressure  lias  com- 
pelled In  once  stable  and  uncompetitive 
markets. 

What  was  once  Impossible  in,  for  example, 
the  automobile  industry.  Is  now  done  and 
done  quickly.  As  we  have  known  all  along. 
Intense  and  real  competitive  tlireats  are  a 
great  source  of  motivation— both  in  sports 
and  in  industry. 

The  failure  of  U.S.  public  policy  is  ttiat  we 
have  relied  on  foreign  firms  to  supply  tills 
competitive  pressure  when  we  could  tiave 
supplied  it  on  our  own.  The  price  of  tills  in- 
ertia—the export  of  vast  numbers  of  Indus- 
trial jelM  abroad— has  been  high.  Had  more 
domratlc  companies  of  approximately  equal 
size  been  competing  aggressively  in  our  mar- 
kets, these  employment  shifts  would  have 
taken  place  within  the  United  States,  and 
tills  hemorrhaging  would  tiave  been  re- 
duced. 

The  conclusion  seems  clear.  The  United 
States  lias  a  vital  interest  in  competitive  do- 
mestic markets,  for  only  such  a  structure 
can  motivate  our  companies  to  be  efficient. 
Good  economic  performance  will  not  come 
from  poorly  structured  markets,  and  paltry 
econoBiic  performance  gives  our  trading 
partners  important  advantages  they  are 
only  too  willing  to  exploit.  A  competitive 
structure  should  therefore  be  the  goal  of 
our  public  policy.  Sadly,  at  present,  it  is  not. 


AtrmCIALLT  LOW  PRICKS 

One  example  of  misdirected  public  policy 
amies  from  the  industry  IBM  dominates— 
electronic  data  processing.  Reagan  adn^iis- 
tration  antitrust  officials  found  nothing 
amiss  when  examining  the  extremely  low 
prices  of  lIlM  computer  equipment.  Even 
though  theee  prices  were  not  expected  to 
earn  a  prof  ft  and  succeeded  only  in  stopping 
Big  Blue's  competitors  from  eroding  its 
dominant  position,  they  were  acceptable  to 
the  Department  of  Justice  so  long  as  they 
did  not  drop  lielow  the  direct  costs  of 
making  the  equipment 

Yet  in  a  Well-publicized  dumping  proceed- 
ing last  year,  the  administration's  decision 
atwut  the  lOw  semiconductor  prices  offered 
by  Japanese  firms  was  quite  different. 

Like  IBtVa  prices,  those  of  Japanese  chips 
were  not  expected  to  earn  any  profit;  also 
like  IBM's,  they  were  alwve  the  direct  costs 
of  making  the  chips.  The  Japanese  prices, 
however,  were  viewed  by  the  Commerce  De- 
partment as  unacceptable  liecause  they 
were  lielow  a  "fair  market"  price  needed  for 
U.S.  firms  to  survive.  The  Reagan  adminis- 
tration, therefore,  forced  the  Japanese 
firms  to  raise  their  prices. 

If  IBM  had  been  limited  in  its  pricing  to  a 
"fair  mark^"  value,  many  more  of  its  do- 
mestic rivak  would  have  survived.  The  sur- 
vival of  IBM's  domestic  competitors  seems 
less  Important  to  tills  administration  than 
the  survival  of  the  U.S.  semiconductor  firms 
challenged  by  the  Japanese. 

If  our  public  policy  is  to  allow  IBM  to  play 
rougher  with  its  rivals  tlian  foreign  firms 
can,  IBM  will  inevitably  gain  even  a  greater 
share  of  the  domestic  computer  industry. 
Tills,  in  turn,  will  mean  that  the  only  place 
from  which  increased  competitive  pressure 
can  come  will  l)e  from  abroad.  The  already 
lopsided  lineup  of  domestic  information 
processing  firms  will  only  l>e  made  worse. 

The  increasing  flood  of  imports  poses  a  di- 
lemma. On  one  hand,  it  gives  consumers  ad- 
ditional choices  and  provides  U.S.  compa- 
nies with  a  competitive  stimulus.  On  the 
other  tiand.  It  tias  Impoverished  much  of 
our  own  productive  capacity  and  led  to  a 
loss  of  domestic  Jolis. 

Imports  pose  a  challenge  to  our  economy 
by  forcing  as  to  use  our  resources  and  capa- 
bilities at  the  liighest  possible  level  of  effi- 
ciency. But  the  process  of  lowering  costs  in- 
volves many  factors  that  we  cannot  and  do 
not  wish  to  cliange.  U.S.  workers,  for  exam- 
ple, will  not  accept  the  low  wages  and  stiff 
lalx>r  control  that  exist  In  some  foreign 
economies. 

There  are  some  major  factors,  however, 
over  wliich  we  do  have  control,  the  most  im- 
portant of  wtiich  Is  the  competitiveness  of 
our  domestic  markets.  If  we  lack  the  politi- 
cal will  to  tasist  on  higlily  competitive  mar- 
kets at  home,  then  we  have  no  one  to  blame 
but  ourselves  when  oiu-  market  performance 
falls  short.  Relying  on  foreign  firms  to  do 
wtiat  we  refuse  to  do  ourselves  Is  an  expen- 
sive and  foolish  strategy. 

We  need  several  large  vertically  integrated 
firms— not  Just  one— in  each  primary 
market  to  oisure  ttiat  competition  is  robust. 
The  resulting  efficiency  will  allow  each  firm 
to  participate  In  international  trade.  Our 
salvation  lies  in  a  changed  attitude  toward 


*  This  "iMllet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  wliicli  are  not  spoken  by  a  Memt>er  of  the  Senate  on  the  floor. 
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Iiig  twisiuess  and  a  more  acgreasive  antitr\iBt 
enforcement  policy  to  create  and  maintain  a 
l>etter  market  structure. 


STOP  DEVASTATION  OF  POLISH 

ENViRONBoarr 


HON.  WILLIAM  0.  LIPINSia 

or  iLLmois 
nt  THB  HOT78I  OP  RSFBCSSHTATIVB 

Tuesday.  March  24. 1987 

Mr.  UPINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  riee  today  to 
infomi  my  ooNeaguee  of  ttie  emrmous  devas- 
tation Polish  natural  resouroee  are  cunenliy 
suffering  under  ttie  preeent  govenvnent  and 
to  urge  General  Jaruzeleki  to  take  concrete 
action  on  averting  a  poeaibie  environmental 
catastrophe. 

Accordng  to  an  artide  on  ttie  March  16, 
1987,  edKton  of  the  Washington  Poet, 

More  than  60  percent  of  Polish  rivers  do 
not  meet  standards  of  cleanliness  and  are 
practiotlly  industrial  gutters.  More  than  50 
percent  of  Poland's  land  area  is  strongly  af- 
fected by  sulfur  dioxide.  Very  little  time  is 
left  to  avert  the  threat  of  an  ecological  ca- 
tastrophe. 

This  statement  was  not  made  by  Solidarity 
or  any  oppoeilion  figures  or  groups,  but  by  the 
national,  Communiat-backed  Patriotic  Move- 
ment for  Nattonal  Rebirth. 

The  artide  goes  on  to  say  that 

In  Silesia,  the  Inoad  )>and  acrtMS  southern 
and  western  Poland  where  much  heavy  in- 
dustry is  located,  life  expectancy  runs  2 
years  l>elow  the  national  average.  Cancer 
and  respiratory-disease  cases  are  reported  to 
be  more  ttian  one-third  higher,  luvely  lie- 
cause  of  the  toxic  fallout  of  air  and  water 
pollution.  Lead  content  in  the  air  and  soil  is 
far  alwve  international  health  norms.  Over- 
all 70  percent  of  the  region's  population  has 
been  estimated  to  live  in  liighly  contaminat- 
ed conditions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  statistics  Hke  ttiese  speak  for 
ttiemselvea— dearly,  something  needs  to  be 
done. 

Just  ttm  January,  ttie  Jeruzeiski  government 
set  up  a  Envirorvnental  Protection  Commis- 
ston,  but  according  to  environmental  activists 
ttie  new  organization  has  done  nottiing  but 
chum  out  propaganda  to  "quiet  the  fears 
people  have  had  after  Chernobyl."  Ttie  inabH- 
ity  of  ttie  government  to  act  has  given  rise  to 
grassroots  environmental  protectkxi  groups, 
such  as  the  Wroclaw  Freedom  and  Peace 
Group,  and  kibbying  efforta  by  ttioee  chiefly 
affected  by  polhitton  and  cancer-cauaing  ma- 
terlaia.  The  Soiidartty  organization  reports  that 
300  inhdbitanta  of  Konin— central  Poland— re- 
cently signed  a  petition  to  the  Council  of  State 
proteeting  the  widespread  use  of  astiestos,  a 
carcinogen,  aa  inauialion.  Ttie  signatories 
caMed  for  the  formation  of  an  independent 
social  commiaaton  on  ecotogk»l  issues  in 
view  of  ttie  lack  of  any  response  from  local 
aulhoritiaa. 

In  Wroclaw  a  couple  weeka  ago,  members 
of  ttie  Freedom  and  Peace  Group  demanded 
the  doeing  of  a  huge,  obeolete  metal  woika 
by  marching  into  the  town  equare  and  defiant- 
ly toddng  arma  in  the  face  of  pdoe  squada. 
Ttie  metal  wodca  plant  had  been  targeted  for 
doeing  yeara  ago,  but  had  been  kept  open 
becauae  of  aleged  economic  value.  In  ttie 
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The  Temporary  Council  of  Solktarity  has 
named  curbing  environmental  degeneratton 
and  ending  devastation  of  Poland's  natural  r»- 
souroea  as  two  of  ttie  country's  most  praaaing 
priortliee.  Ttie  Government  of  Poland  atmid 
do  the  same  by  giving  the  new  Economic  Pro- 
tection Comminion  real  power  and  ty  doeing 
ttie  Wrodaw  metal  worka  plant 


the  plant 
the  dt/a  ak  i 
chromium  and 
normal  in  ttie  tocal 
amazing  fact  of  ttie 
onatrators  wen 
pollution  report 


KILDEE  HONORS  ICR. 
JACKSON 


ISAIAH 


HON.  DALE  L  KILDEE 

OPUCRKUII 
IH  THZ  HOnSI  OF  RKPHCaXNTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  24, 1987 

Mr.  KIU)EE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  privilege 
and  an  honor  to  pay  tritxjte  to  Mr.  Isaieh  Jack- 
son, a  man  who  has  thrHled  people  throughout 
the  workl  with  ttie  beauty  and  wonder  of  his 
mustoal  taienl  The  people  in  the  Flint  area 
have  truly  been  btoasod  to  heve  a  man  of  his 
talents  as  musical  dkector  of  the  Flint  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  and  we  are  all  deeply  sad- 
dened that  Mr.  Jackaon  will  soon  be  leaving 
FHnt  to  become  muskaal  daactor  of  the 
Dayton  Philharmonic. 

The  skills  whnh  Mr.  Jackson  has  shared 
with  the  people  of  the  world  were  honed  at 
the  Julliard  Sdwol  of  Musk^  wtiere  tie  served 
as  an  assistant  to  LeopoM  StokowsM  with  the 
American  Symphony  Orctiestra.  Mr.  Jackaon 
also  trained  at  such  renowned  musk»l 
sdKiols  as  Fontainebleau,  Aspin,  and 
Tanglewood.  In  additxx)  to  his  musteal  prow- 
ess, Mr.  Jackson  was  a  cum  laude  acholar  at 
Harvard  University,  wtiere  he  ma)ored  in  Htera- 
ture  and  Russian  history. 

Mr.  Jackson  has  traveled  ttie  worM  as  a 
conductor  of  symphony  orctiestraa,  opera, 
and  ballet  His  work  has  taken  him  from  the 
Dance  Ttieatre  of  Harlem  to  ttie  Vienna  Sym- 
phony to  ttie  Spoleto  Festival  in  Italy.  He  was 
enttHJSiastKally  received  as  ttie  principal  corv 
doctor  of  the  Royal  Ballet  of  Lxxidon,  and  he 
will  lead  ttie  group  on  a  tour  of  ttie  Nether- 
Isnds  and  ttie  U.S.S.R.  this  yeer. 

Mr.  Jackaon  has  appeared  as  a  gueat  con- 
ductor with  some  of  the  most  respected  and 
dMnguistied  symptionies  in  North  America  as 
well,  induding  ttie  Boston  Pops  and  The 
American  Symptiony  Orctiestra  at  Camegie 
HaH.  He  has  conducted  ordiestras  from  New 
York  to  Loe  Angeles,  from  San  Diego  to  To- 
ronto. 

The  citizens  of  Flint  are  proud  of  the  cultur- 
al activities  availat>le  in  our  dty,  and  we  are 
especially  proud  of  laaiah  Jackson.  In  his  ca- 
pacity aa  musical  dkector  of  ttie  Fim  Symptio- 
ny Orchestra,  Mr.  Jackaon  ties  enhanced  ttie 
quality  of  our  culture  and  has  increased  ttie 
stature  of  our  symptiony  mctiestia.  In  ttie 
tough  economic  Urnes  our  dty  ties  faced, 
laaiah  Jackaon  has  been  a  shining  star  and  a 
source  of  prtoe  for  al  of  ua. 
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Mr.    Speaker,    laaiah    Jackson's    mustod 
talent  haa  entertained  people  throughout  the 

worW  and  has  made  him  a  cradN  to  hia  coun- 
try and  the  musnal  professtoa  I  am  proud  to 
honor  Isaiah  Jackaon  aa  an  smhaasadcif  of 
that  moat  beeuUful  form  of  communicatton. 
the  language  of  muaic. 


TRIBUTE  TO  JOE  MACK  WILSON 


HON.  GEORGE  (BUDDY)  DARDEN 

opaaoBoiA 

m  THx  Botm  or  uPHSsorTATXvis 

Tuesday,  March  24. 1987 

Mr.  DARDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Thursday  of 
last  week  the  Endowment  for  Educattonal  Ex- 
cellence of  the  Marietta.  GA.  City  Schoola  pre- 
sented its  Distinguished  Akjmni  Award  to  one 
of  the  gients  of  Georgie  poWtoel  Nfe— State 
Repreeentative  Joe  Mack  Wilaon. 

I  have  had  the  honor  of  knowing  Joe  Mack 
Wilson  for  aknost  20  years  over  since  I 
came  to  Cobb  County  aa  an  aaaistant  dMrtot 
attorney  just  out  of  law  school.  Even  then,  Joe 
Mack  was  establishing  himself  aa  one  of  the 
meet  hard-working  and  knowlogeebiB  mem- 
bers of  the  Georgie  General  Aaaembly,  and 
he  akeady  was  a  well-raapected  businessman 
in  Marietta. 

Over  ttie  yeers,  we  have  become  good 
friends,  and  I  am  ploaaed  to  have  had  the 
chance  to  work  with  Joe  Mack  to  make  Cobb 
County,  and  Georgia,  better  places  to  Hve. 

From  1980  until  my  electton  to  thie  body  in 
1983,  I  sen^  with  Joe  Mack  in  the  State 
house  of  representativea.  By  then,  he  had 
become  a  true  power  in  that  legisiative  body- 
chairmen  of  the  Ways  and  Meena  Committee 
and  a  member  of  the  Appropriattons  and 
Rules  Committees.  But  he  alwi^s  had  tkne  to 
listen  to  the  idees  of  younger  members  such 
as  myself,  and  to  offer  advice  baaed  on  hie 
tong  experience  in  ttie  halls  of  our  State  cap- 
rtd. 

Over  the  years,  I  have  aen^  Joe  Mack 
twice  as  his  attorney— first  wtien  an  ineuranoe 
company  failed  to  CKlequately  compenaate  him 
for  injuries  he  received  in  an  automobile  acci- 
dent, and  later  when  Itie  conabtultonaMty  of 
one  of  his  pieces  of  legislatkxi  was  diai- 
lenged. 

I  am  honored  to  have  been  Joe  Mack  Wil- 
son's colleague.  I  am  even  more  honored  to 
be  his  friend  and  neighbor. 

1^  me  join  his  many  friends  and  associates 
in  congratulating  him  on  this  weH-deeerved 
recognilxxi.  My  wito  Lillian  and  I  send  our  beat 
wishes  to  Joe  Mack,  his  wife  Jackie,  and  all 
his  famiy  on  thia  special  occaann. 


CUBA'S  CRIMES 


HON.  NORMAN  D.  SHUMWAY 

or  cAuroanA 

IH  THE  HOOSI  or  KKPBSSKIITATIVXS 

Tuesday,  March  24. 1987 

Mr.  SHUMWAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  lees  than  90 
miles  from  our  shore,  FhM  Caabo  has  built 
one  of  ttie  meet  rspreeeive  eodeHee  in  ttie 
Western  I  lemiBptioro,  indudbig  an  elaborato 
network  of  priaons  and  oonoentralton  campa. 
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in  the  United  Stalee  whoee  nadve  languaoe  Ie    the  uee  of  native  ImgMaa  to  the  extent  neo- 


■UkL*..^.^   . 
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Tod^fCubahM 


nyiHi  nraNr  oi  poM- 
ki  «M  wartd.  Y«l  for 

•wUJi  Hunwnni0Mi 
to  WttVM  CMko't 


■w  vVMnnQRjn  rasi  cwiiki  ■n 
KntpMncK  n  wncn  ans 
I  md  Vw  MtodwKy  of  Ih6 
Hw  tMNmony  of 
InoiudtnQ  Aimcndo 
lifl  no  doubt  «boul  tfw  only 
of  Mion  to  bo  Mwn  bi  ooooidtnco 
wMi  Sw  pifno^piM  o(  do  U.N.  Chortor,  tfw 
of  Humin  RiQfitB,  and 
iHtoto.  By  a  nanow  vole 
I  Of  no  oomnwaion  unoo  mor 
bMfci  on  ^^ja0O  poHcal  priaonora  who  lan- 
guWi  fei  Coabot  pilaona*  I  conwnand  AmtMs- 

■  ■         V^AMhA^A«lB*M     ^-gj^-a^    4_     fA^^     Mill,  1,111 1  ■,     mJ 

aiDor  lanpaBiOK  a  araao  n  no  aiionBon  oi 
my  colaaQiiiB 

Alao,  I  woiM  ■»  to  bwlto  you  to  ioin  witti 
mo  and  owar  90  Mambaii  of  itw  Houae  in 
E>'a  Imnion  rigfita  reoord  and 
I  i^wn  wM  runon  ngnia  oonHiwaion  to 
tnd  Vw  oomgo  to  iw  up  to  Na  nobio  man- 
I  wtwn  i  con»anoa  for  Na  44tb  aeaaion  in 


tftom  Um  WaabliwUm  Foat.  Mar.  as.  1987] 
CoBA'a  ^^"— .  Cfor  xbi  U Jf .  Could  Not 


(By  Jeaae  Kirkpotriai) 

SoBMttiiiic  inmMrtant  haitpeiied  at  the 
UDItad  Nattoni  Haman  Rigtata  CommiHton 
meeUnc  In  OoMva  a  ihort  tJme  ago.  By  a 
vote  of  10  to  It  wttli  riz  abatentloDB,  com- 
T-V*— •  defcmtea  TOted  not  to  expreas  their 
wmBMU  about  Cuba'a  human  rights  vlola- 
ttooa  and  not  to  put  Cuban  human  rights 
praetloas  on  the  agenda.  But  the  mutilated 
haada,  bUndad  eyea.  deep  scan  and  elo- 
qoant,  wwwrtilng  aooounts  of  former  prison- 
eta  eoold  not  lie  avoided  by  the  diplomats. 

Attlioagh  tbe  Cuban  government  called  it 
a  "eruahlng  defeat"  fOr  the  United  States,  it 
vaa  In  fafct  a  vletery.  It  ezpoaed  the  struc- 
ture of  pOUtlea  taMlde  the  United  NaUons,  a- 
biatnted  irtiy  UJT.  Ixidtes  are  unable  to  con- 
alder  poUtteal  and  moral  questions  on  their 
mertta,  and  dramatiaed  what  might  be  ac- 
«»«^pi«-*««H  if  sodi  UJf .  insUtuUons  as  the 
Human  Bights  OommiaBion  were  made  to 
ftmettai  as  they  were  Intended. 

"  JOat  the  fSaet  that  we  made  them  see  and 
hear  tte  human  rights  vtolatlons  with  their 
own  eyea  Is  a  vMory."  a  former  Cuban  pollt- 
loal  ptiaoner  aaid.  He  la  surely  right.  For  2Vi 
deeadaa.  evldenoe  of  aavage  repreasion  and 
barbaric  priaan  eondttlons  In  Cuba  has  aocu- 
BButatted.  but  no  UJf .  body  had  taken  note 
of  Cuba's  witlniilng  serious  violations  of 
the  TTiiliiiisal  Dedaratkm  of  Human  Rights. 

Unto  now,  Cuba  had  been  wholly  protect- 
ed againat  the  cenaure  of  UJT.  bodies  while 
driving  mofc  than  a  million  of  its  dtlaens 
Into  exile  and  iaapclBaning  countleaa  others 
for  pmely  political  off enaea.  More  than  any 
other  country  in  the  Americas.  Cuba  has  re- 
pieaaad  fieedoui  of  veeeh.  rdigim.  assem- 
bly, preaa  and  denied  its  dtlaena  the  right  to 


Cnba'B  record  has  never  come  to  the  at- 
taotlaD  of  UJf.  huaaan  ri^ts  bodies  because 
thoae  taaUtntfOBa  are  "wired."  They  have 
long  been  controlled  by  tdocs  of  nations 
that  operate  like  an  international  protee- 
tion  radaat.  Cuba  Is  a  member  of  both  the 
the  nonaUgned  bkxa— whoee 
protect  one  another  against  nega- 
tive pottUoal  aettaw  to  the  U  Jl.  Cuba  Is,  In 
I  very  aettve  among  the  Latins  and. 
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wtlh  Mexloo  and  Nicaragua,  haa  worked 
hard  to  forge  South  American  oountrlea 
into  a  "progreaalve"  Latin  bloc  that  would 
Buyport  the  mnilie  practioea  of  Marziat 
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tatiOe  the  UJf.  it  ia  underatood  that 
htgnan  rights  complaints  cannot  succeed 
ag^lnat  members  of  blocs.  So  no  human 
ritfits  complaints  are  brought  against  mem- 
befa  of  the  African.  ASEAN.  Soviet  or  Is- 
lamic groups,  or  members  of  the  nonallgned 
nations.  This  Is  why  UJf.  bodies  remained 
sQgnt  while  the  Ethiopian  government  mur- 
deted  100.000  of  its  own  dtlaens  with  a 
bratal  forced-relocation  program,  while 
Libya  Invaded  Chad,  while  Nicaragua  de- 
stnyed  the  MlaUto,  Suma  and  Rama  Indian 
coaomuniUes.  like  Ethiopia,  Ubya  and  Nica- 
ragua, Cuba  enjoys  the  protection  of  the 
overlapping  Soviet  and  nonallgned  blocs. 

The  practice  of  using  human  rights  as  a 
political  weapon  Is  so  entrenched  It  has 
coaie  to  be  accepted  as  part  of  the  nature  of 
thtogs  In  the  UJf.  It  is  very  rarely  chal- 
lenged, and  challenges,  when  they  occur, 
art  unwelcome  and  disturbing.  Twice 
before,  regarding  Poland  and  Afghanistan, 
Roigan  administration  human  rights  repre- 
sentatives suoceaafully  challenged  the 
system.  But  the  effort  to  make  Cuban 
human  rights  violations  the  focus  of  atten- 
Uact  this  year  was  a  more  fundamental  and 
more  dramatic  challenge.  It  focused  on  es- 
tablished patterns  of  human  rights  depriva- 
tions by  a  government  extremely  active  and 
Influential  In  UJf.  politics. 

"Why  now?"  Journalists  and  other  dele- 
gates inquired  when  tbe  U.8.  representa- 
tives began  their  efforts  to  focus  attention 
on  Cuban  human  rights  abuses.  After  all, 
they  said.  Information  on  the  institutional- 
ized represslcm  and  torture  has  been  avail- 
able for  decades.  Recently,  however,  three 
new  factors  were  added. 

Virst  has  been  the  accumulation  of  evi- 
dence on  Cuba's  political  prisons  gathered 
from  long-term  prisoners  who  have  recently 
been  released.  This  evidence  has  received 
growing  public  attention  through  the  ef- 
forts of  the  Cuban  American  Foundation 
and  has  been  dramatised  through  the  bill- 
laat  memoir  of  Armando  Valladarea 
("Against  All  Hope"). 

A  second  factor  has  been  the  determtna- 
tlon.  persistence  and  skill  of  U.S.  permanent 
representative  to  the  United  Nations,  Am- 
bassador Vernon  Walters,  and  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  State  Alan  L.  Keyes  in  forcing 
international  attention  on  Cuba's  human 
rUHits  violations.  Walters  delivered  a  power- 
ful speech  in  Oeneva,  citing  case  after  case 
of  Cuba's  criminal  abuse  of  dissidents.  In 
Washington.  Keyes  moimted  a  worldwide 
lobbying  effort  to  secure  support  for  tbe 
Oaneva  effort. 

With  rare  Imagination,  the  new  U^S. 
hianan  rights  cranmissioner,  San  Francisco 
trial  lawyer,  E.  Robert  Wallach.  treated  the 
UJf.  Human  Rights  Commission  as  a  court 
into  which  he  brought  compelling  witnesses 
and  testimony  on  the  repression  of  freedom 
and  the  Incidents  of  torture  and  abuse  In 
Cuba's  prisons.  The  final  vote  demonstrated 
hoar  persuasive  this  effort  was. 

Some  of  thoae  who  stood  with  Cuba— Bul- 
garia, Byelorussia,  Ethiopia,  East  Qermany. 
Maaambique.  Nicaragua,  the  Soviet  Union- 
are  Cuba's  fellow  members  In  the  Soviet 
"world  system."  They  always  vote  together. 
There  was  also  no  surprise  in  the  votes  of 
Algeria,  Congo.  India.  Mexico.  Yugoslavia 
and  China.  These  Independent  countries 
alSMMt  always  align  themselves  with  the 
Sqirietbloc 


But  Ibe  saddest  votes  oast  to  protect 
Cuban  fraetioea  againat  UJf.  aerutlny  were 
thoae  <4  three  Latin  democradea  Veneau- 
ela.  Oolambla  and  Argentina.  Bach  knows  a 
lot  about  Castro's  prlaoos  and  political  prla- 
oners  a«d  alao  about  his  sunxnt  fen-  guerril- 
las and  noienoe  in  the  hemisphere.  It  is  said 
that  Ca*tro  hbnself  teiephcmed  the  leaders 
of  these  IsXIn  governments  with  at^eals  for 
solidarity.  It  is  alao  said  that  Cuban 
repreaeatatlves  were  vaguely  Intimidating  In 
their  anwala  to  fellow  Latins.  But  unlike 
CosU  Rica,  whteh  stood  with  the  other  de- 
moeradaa.  or  Braall,  whkh  abatalned,  Ar- 
gentina, Colombia  and  Venesuela  suc- 
cumbed to  Castro's  appeals  for  lAtin  soli- 
darity. 

Othenrise,  the  democrades  stood  togeth- 
er. Stm,  the  whole  pattern  of  alignment  on 
this  iasae  tells  us  things  about  the  world 
that  our  government  would  rather  not  think 
about. 


LETTS  MAKE  THE  NEW  OI  BILL 
PERBIANENT 


HON.  BILL  SCHUETTE 

onacmoAR 
nr  TRX  HOUSI  or  RXPRSSDrTATIVSS 

Tuesday,  March  24. 1987 

Mr.  SCHUETTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  four 
early  versiona  of  tfw  Gl  Ml.  over  16  mHHon 
veterana  partdpated  m  tfiis  essential  program 
since  1944.  Theae  programs  have  been  of  im- 
mea8urtf)le  value  to  tfie  men  and  women  wtw 
served  our  country  as  tfiey  return  to  civilian 
Kfe. 

Yesteiday,  with  my  strong  support  the 
House  of  Repreaentatives  passed  H.R.  1085. 
to  make  the  new  Gl  bill  permanent  I  see  this 
as  a  way  to  both  express  our  gratitude  and 
continue  our  commitment  to  thoae  who  serve 
to  protect  our  freedom  and  lit>erty. 

Through  tfiis  bill,  which  includes  all  active 
service  personnel  and  reeenhsts  wtio  have 
enlisted  since  July  1,  1985.  we  will  be  able  to 
provide  this  important  educational  opportunity 
to  a  great  deal  more  of  our  veterans.  This  pro- 
gram has  alao  been  a  very  effective  tool  in 
erwouraging  cttizena  to  join  our  military  serv- 
ices. 

The  >«kje  of  encouraging  talented  citizens 
to  vokjnieer  in  our  armed  services  should  not 
be  underestimated.  It  is  essential  to  offer 
theae  benefits  to  maintain  the  highest  quality 
of  volurAeers  who  wHI  be  responsible  for  oper- 
ating tha  incraaaingly  technical  equipment  so 
vital  to  our  national  aecurity.  For  thoae  who 
are  wiWiig  to  share  their  time  and  talents  with 
our  NaliDn,  ttie  rewwds  must  be  just  as  great 
I  beieve  by  making  tfw  new  Gl  bai  a  perma- 
nent opfon,  we  take  a  large  step  in  this  direc- 
tton. 

It  is  my  sincere  hope  that  \with  thia  bHI  many 
men  and  women  win  now  be  encouraged  to 
examine  this  program  carefuHy  to  detennine 
how  they  may  benefit  from  itw  educational 
and  financial  aspects  of  this  legislatton.  On 
behalf  of  mid-Michigan's  veterans  and  active 
voluntear  aervicemen.  I  am  pleased  to  have 
been  abto  to  support  this  necessary  and  de- 
served l^giaiatnn. 


REAXTTHORIZA'nON  OF  BIUN- 
OUAL  EDUCATION:  A  BILL  TO 
BUnO  THE  AMERICAN  COM- 
MUNITY 


HON.  MATTHEW  G.  MARTINEZ 

or  CALIIt»HIA 
IH  THK  ROTTgg  OF  ■SPIgSKHTATTVIB 


TwMday,  March  24,  1987 

Mr.  MARTINEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  blngual  edu- 
cation ia  one  of  ttie  most  vital  iaauaa  ttwt  wW 
be  conaidarad  in  thia  Congreaa.  It  wH  fwtp  de- 
termine wheitwr  this  country  wIN  continue  to 
bulk!  the  American  community  by  opening  tfte 
doors  to  opportunity  for  all  its  citizens,  or  wiH 
isolate  its  minority  language  dtizena,  dMdtog 
the  country  into  Knguialk:  haves  and  have 
nota. 

I  know  firsitiand  tfw  importance  of  larv 
guages.  I  went  toactwol  back  wtwn  they  pun- 
ished you  for  saying  anything  in  your  native 
language— untoSB  your  native  language  hap- 
perwd  to  tw  Engiah.  Thia  early  achooi  sxpen- 
erwe  gave  me— like  moet  children  wfw  go 
through  the  ordeal— earioua  and  unfounded 
doubts  about  my  family  and  myself.  It  took 
me,  Nke  many  ottwra,  years  to  undo  ttw 


My  grandcfiUdren  have  been  more  fortu- 
nate. They  are  fkient  in  both  Engliah  and 
Spenlah.  And  they  perform  outstandtogly  in 
acfwol.  This  pattern  is  not  unusual.  Increasing 
empirical  date  suggeato  that  learning  multiple 
languages  early  providea  a  cfiHd  with  a  big 
pkw  in  developing  otfwr  cognitive  skills. 
Rather  tfwi  craiating  roadblocks  to  learning 
through  yesterday's  inflexible  policies,  re- 
search Is  sfwwing  how  gates  to  opportunity 
can  be  opened  to  all  our  dtizera. 

For  CaHfbmia,  as  for  Amertea,  tfiis  is  a 
major  issue.  There  are  over  half  a  mUNon  limit- 
ed Engliah  profkaent  studente  in  CaKfomia. 
Dropout  rates  among  minority  language  stu- 
dente are  shamefully  higl>— two  out  of  every 
five  Klispanics  and  American  Indians  drop  out 
of  scfiod.  In  dropping  out  of  school  ttwy  also 
drop  off  the  ladder  of  opportunity.  Language  is 
an  essential  part  of  identity.  Sonw  of  our  most 
succeaaful  minorities — including  our  Jewish 
and  Japaneae  dtizena— fiave  dorw  an  unuau- 
ally  good  job  buikling  English  proficiency  wtiHe 
retaining  their  language  and  culture.  By  devel- 
oping and  reinforcing  knowledge  of  wfio  we 
are.  we  take  an  eaaential  step  to  buM  tfw 
future.  This  program  is  important  to  CaKfomia 
and  tfw  Natton. 

There  is  a  aertous  sfiortage  of  programs  for 
bulking  the  language  skills  of  our  oMer  dtt- 
zens.  The  Loe  Angeles  Times  reported  last 
fan  that  Los  Angetos  unified  achooi  dntrict 
woukj  turn  away  40.000  appKcante  wtw  want 
to  enroll  in  adult  Engliah  daaaes  ttwt  are  al- 
ready filled  to  capacity.  Many  areas  of  our 
couritry  face  similar  probtems.  It  is  dear  that 
in  CaMbmia  and  the  rest  of  the  Nation  this 
program  ia  doing  important  wof1(.  txjt  it  needs 
to  do  more. 

There  are  aeveral  falades  in  popular  per- 
ceplton  of  tfw  BHngual  Education  Program 
whk:h  muat  be  cleared  up.  Three  of  ttw  moat 
important  faladaa  are: 

FAUACVNa  1 

It's  a  program  for  immigrantg.  In  fad  there 
are  an  ealimated  28  mWon  persons— 1  in  8— 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

in  ttw  UnMed  Stalea  whoee  native  tangMge  ia 
not  Engiah.  Contrary  to  general  beiaf.  2  out 
of  3  of  ttwm  are  not  foreign  but  native  bom. 
Theae  induda  Navajo,  C^una,  Hiapwtoa,  wid 
ottwrs  wfwee  anoeators  were  among  ttw  first 
settlors  of  tfiis  country. 

FAUACYNO.  2 

Kkls  don't  learn  Engliah  in  tfw  program:  In 
fad,  Engliah  is  a  mi^or  pwt  of  ttw  BWngual 
Program  from  day  one.  The  tMenQi»  stay  in 
ttw  program  is  only  2  to  3  years.  Indeed  ttwre 
is  much  evUence  that  most  Idds  are  not  stay- 
ing in  ttw  program  k>ng  enough.  Too  often 
success  in  ttw  program  is  defined  in  terms  of 
the  rates  at  wfik:h  studente  exK  from  bJHngual 
daases.  This  is  despite  ttw  fad  ttwt  mounting 
evklence  irxScates  ttiat  ttw  programs  best  at 
bulking  academk:  exoellenoe  are  ttwae  ttwt 
continue  to  provkie  devetopment  of  botti 
native  language  and  EngKah  language  akHls 
for  conaUeraUy  tonger  pertoda  of  time.  We 
need  to  move  from  this  musical  dwirs  ap- 
proach  to  buU  effective  schools  ttwt  buM 
academk;  exoeOence.  Moreover,  ttw  eodating 
program  is  reaching  a  very  small  portion  of 
the  studente  who  couto  benefit— and  ttw  ex- 
isting programs  often  suffer  sfwrtages  of 
qualified  teachers.  Too  many  programa  are  bi- 
lingual in  name  only.  The  fad  is  ttwt  when 
well  implemented,  the  program  worka  weN.  We 
must  ensure  that  reaouroea  needed  for  pro- 
grams that  wort(  are  wnMaUe.  The  iaaue  is 
not  howkxig  a  chikl  warms  a  cfwir  in  a  daaa- 
room,  but  wtwt  is  dorw  in  ttwt  time,  and  why. 

FALLACVNO.  3 

Teaching  English  is  ttw  only  goal  of  bHkv 
gual  education.  There  have  been  many  state- 
ments, indudkig  recent  stetemente  t>y  Secre- 
tary Bennett  ttwt  suggest  that  ttw  only  goal  of 
bilingual  educatmn  is  teadiing  Engliah  to  kkls. 
This  is  a  goal— a  major  goal— of  ttw  program. 
However  tfw  auttwrizing  legislatton  makes 
perfectiy  dear  that  bulking  academic  excel- 
lence, helping  kkls  make  progress  in  schod  is 
ttw  other  major  goal  of  ttw  program.  A  dilkJ 
who  is  not  proficient  in  English  Is  not  prepared 
for  life  in  ttw  USA.  But  a  chiW  «vho  does  not 
have  command  of  math,  science,  history,  and 
ottwr  fiekis  of  knowledge  is  not  prepared  for 
lite  in  ttw  USA  eittwr.  We  simply  cannot  afford 
to  go  back  to  tfw  bad  oM  days  wfwn  80  per- 
cent of  ttw  kkls  wtK)  were  not  proficient  in 
English  simpty  dropped  out  The  manual  jotw 
ttwt  aHowed  earlier  generations  to  learn  as 
ttwy  earned  are  quddy  vaniafiing.  Today  a 
strong  back  is  not  enough  to  succeed.  Learrv 
ing  English  is  orw  goal  of  ttw  program;  buikl- 
ing tfw  knowledge  needed  for  effective  dti- 
zensfiip  and  for  tomorrow's  jotw  is  ttw  ottwr 
major  goal.  You  cannot  effediveiy  pursue  one 
of  ttwse  goals  wittwut  pursuing  ttw  ottwr.  We 
cannot  let  minority  language  kkls  go  bCKfc  to 
sMdng  or  swimming  vi  English  only  courses 
wfiie  ttw  ship  of  opportunity  saHs  away  into 
ttw  future. 

Everyorw  is  entitled  to  tfwir  own  views. 
However,  ttwy  are  not  entitied  to  ttwir  own 
fads.  The  recent  GAO  report.  "BHngual  Edu- 
catioa-  A  New  Look  at  the  rieaearch  Evi- 
dence" makes  tt  dear  ttwt  the  oxpoite  in  edu- 
cation do  not  agree  wNh  ttiis  admniati  alui  I's 
aaaault  on  bHngual  education.  In  ttw  words  of 
ttw  report  "Only  2  of  ttw  10  experte  agree 
wNh  ttw  Department  ttwt  ttwre  is  insufficient 
evklence  to  support  ttw  law's  requkement  of 
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ttw  uae  of  native  language  to  «w  agctenl  neo- 
eeaary  to  reach  ttw  objedtve  of  teaming  &ig- 
Mi.  Second,  7  of  ttw  10  balawa  ttwt  ttw  De- 
parttnant  is  inconed  in  charactertiing  ttw  awl- 
dance  as  showing  ttw  prontiaa  of 
mettwds  ttwt  do  not  uae  nattve 
Few  agree  wMh  ttw  Dapartmanrs  I 
ttwt  kmg-term  achod  probiams  SMperianoad 
by  Hiapank:  youttw  are  aaaodated  wNh  nattv*- 
tenguage  kwinjctioa  Few  agree  wttti  ttw  De- 
pertinent's  general  interpretattui  ttwt  evl- 
denoe in  ttiia  fleU  is  too  ambiguoua  to  permit 
condustorw." 

To  survive  and  ttvtve  In  ttw  emerging  worM. 
all  our  studente  shouM  be  prolkaent  ki  more 
ttwn  ttwir  native  language.  To  lament  ttwt 
America  is  not  competitive  and  ttwn  to  cut 
back  on  ttw  very  programa  ttwt  buH  akfla  we 
need  to  compete  is  a  tantote  oonttadtottorv— a 
contradtotimi  ttwt  Amartea  cannot  afford.  Thto 
admintetration  has  onoa  again  raqueatod  no 
fundkig  for  ite  intemational  education  wid  for- 
eign language  studtes  programs  and  seeks  to 
rednd  ttw  fiacai  1987  appropriation  for  ttwae 
programa.  I  suggest  ttHs  knowHiottitog  ^>- 
proach  to  educating  our  future  wort(  force  and 
dozens  is  a  hixury  our  country  cannot  afford. 
Minority  language  Btodante  have  apedal  preb- 
tems.  If  we  do  not  help  ttwm  help  ttwmaelvea 
now,  we  wN  pay  later  in  unemptoyment  wid 
eodal  protilenw. 

Bilingual  education  is  a  program  ttwt  worka. 
That  is  why  ttw  tegisteMon  ttwt  is  being  intto- 
duced  today  does  not  cal  for  mi^  changea 
in  ttw  cunent  ESEA  tttie  VII  programa.  H  doea 
not  make  m^  changea  becauae  ttwy  «e 
not  needed.  The  changes  ttwt  It  does  make- 
such  as  SKpandtog  parent  involvement,  ex- 
panding administrattve  fieidbMy,  expandkig 
State  rde— provkle  uaeful  firw  tuning. 

While  ttiis  is  a  fine  program,  a  program  ttwt 
works,  there  is  room  for  improvement 

First  I  am  concerned  becauee  ttw  cunrent 
program  reaches  only  a  fraction  of  ttw  stu- 
dente wtx>  need  it 

Second,  I  am  concenwd  becauae  there  are 
serious  shortages  of  quaNfled  teachers  for 
ttwse  programs; 

Third,  I  am  concerned  becauae  ttw  techni- 
cal information  and  aaaistanoe  needed  to  help 
teadwrs  evakjate  studsnte  is  too  often  not 
availabte.  This  leads  to  teas  effective  teaching, 
induding  keeping  studente  in  bMngual  pro- 
grams kxiger  or  shorter  times  than  is  ^ipropri- 
ateforttw  students; 

Fourth,  I  am  concerned  becauae  effective 
sdwds  and  excellence  in  educatkxi  too  often 
are  treated  as  somettiing  that  has  no  rslation 
to  titte  VII.  I  am  concerned  because  language 
mkiority  studente  are  serioualy  underserved  by 
programs  for  klenttfying  gifted  and  talented 
studente.  We  need  to  klentify  ttw  role  of  ttiis 
program  in  buidng  academk:  exoellenoe  and 
reinforce  ite  rde.  More  and  more  evklence 
pointe  to  ttw  effectivenees  of  ttwee  pro- 
grama—and  we  need  to  buld  on  ttiis  tounda- 
tton;  and 

Fiftti,  I  am  concemed  becauee  too  many  mi- 
nority language  aduHs,  indudtog  parente  of 
young  chiklren,  faH  botwoon  ttw  cracks  of 
English  language  and  Msracy  programs.  We 
need  to  strengttwn  and  reinforce  programa  of 
famiy  Engliah  whwh  aerve  ttwae  cWzena. 
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ki  aunv  Mi  to  •  program  ttwt  works  and 
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eventually  comes  to  the  condusion  that 
"...  It  was  ouraelvea.  we  were  wlthhakUnc 


Manh  U,  1987 
DoKiyb  Nigh  School;  Ranne  Matttwwa,  Qm- 
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Hank  HutoNna  waa  bom  in  Georgia  and    reoeivea,  and  I  am  proud  to  be  abto  to  join  ttw    we  receiving  ttw  bttnguiri  education 
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ki  wnib  tNi  li  •  progmn  ihat  work*  and 
«Ml.  Too  oiw.  biwgurt  •ducaion  it 
of  M  ■  praQnn  tor  ihs  poor.  wMo 
•w  Wo  buoto  tomlMMnd  ttMtr  chMran  to 
SmIt  cNMran  cin  town  •  tor- 
\  to  grtn  on  t»tontog>.  Ag  lyort 
'  nport  on  oducolon  and  on  Mamattonal 


too  in  tonoHOO*  laomtoQ.  Thto  ia  a  program 
•wt  tatogratoa  ratiar  «ian  laototoa  Amaitoana; 
i  biidi  ijuin>all»inm  ralhar  than  undorcut- 
ttno K.  N to Mne twiln ttito yaar— dadarad  by 
our  nraaUanl  to  ba  «w  nraar  of  tha  Ra«tor. " 
Md  Ma  yaar  aMcti  maika  ttw  20(Mh  anniver- 
aaiy  of  our  Naion'a  ConaMuion— ttwt  we  act 
to  biM  tha  Amattoan  oonmunily,  and  to  give 
al  MMitoana  tha  Mto  thay  need  to  be  pro- 
dueivaand 


and  tha  amafganoa  of  a  wortd 
a  of  tha  world's  cul- 
toraa  and  tongumaa  tocraaaingly  aaaanttal  to 
our  pRMparily  and  aaourtly.  Mtomi.  New  YofK 
and  Loa  Angilw  thitoa  bacauae  they  can  do 
«M)  the  woiW  in  a  muMtude  of  torv- 
Whalhar  to  iltadrid.  Moacow,  Petdng, 
TokyOi  Tahaian,  or  B  Salvador,  ignoranoe  of 
tooW  woya  and  aoytoga  can  oniy  hurt  Ameri- 
ca'a  dlpionMto.  aoidtara,  and  buainasamen. 
■nna  who  can  apeait  two  or 
I  pRMfdaa  America  with  a  pow- 
arfui  raaburoa.  to  Ito  dMariHy  of  second  tan- 
gu^aa.  tha  Unitod  Stotoa  ia  uniquety  btessed. 


ON  THE  CHALLENGES  OF 
AMERICAN  CITIZENSHIP 


HON.  BARBARA  B.  KENNELLY 

ovooraacncoT 
nr  THB  Houai  or  axPBissRTATrvss 

Tue$dav,  MartA  24. 1987 

IMra.  KENNELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  each  year 
tha  Vatorwa  of  Riraign  Wars  and  its  ladies 
amlafii  conduct  the  Voice  of  Democracy 
breadcaal  aulpfwiNiiig  oontaat.  This  year  the 
wtoning  speech  from  the  Staito  of  Connectkxrt 
waa  wfHton  by  Lisa  Jean  Viagllto,  a  senior  at 
South  Wlndaor  H^ih  School.  This  stining 
speech  raminda  ua  that  we  muat  not  take  our 
Amarican  dlbanahip  tar  granted  and  of  the 
graal  chaManga  of  being  an  American.  I  com- 
mand Lisa  for  her  keen  insight,  her  thoughtfui- 
neaa,  and  ttw  tofewse  of  her  expresskxi.  I 
wouU  ■»  to  share  Use's  essay  with  my  coi- 
laiquaa  at  thto  point  to  the  Record. 

phe  assay  fotows:] 

t  or  AmaicAH  CinzKirBHip 
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eventually  oonus  to  the  oondualon  that 
"...  It  was  ouiselves,  we  were  withholding 
fraaa  our  land  of  llTlng."  If  one  holds  back 
on  talent,  on  effort,  on  abOlty,  tn  anythlnc. 
troai  ballet  to  pollUcs,  America  will  niffer. 
Imagine  that  favorite  televlBion  show  with- 
out the  brilliant  actreas.  or  the  Sunday 
peper  minus  the  beloved  comic  strip,  or  the 
nightly  aalad  at  dinner  without  the  lusdoua 
red  tomatoes.  The  challenge  of  American 
dttoenahip  ties  in  with  the  dedication  and 
determination  required  to  give  the  utmost 
of  oneself,  of  not  losing  sight  of  ambitions 
and  worth. 

CStiaenship  involves  a  great  degree  of  na- 
tloaal  pride  and  patriotism.  Sacrificing  one- 
self for  a  worthy  cause  or  belief,  for  a  loved 
one.  or  for  one  alone,  unknown  and  unfortu- 
nate—spells out  the  meaning  of  America. 
Working  for  others,  working  to  bring  about 
favorable  change  or  reform,  working  to 
produce  that  special  aurm  that  surrounds 
the  stars  and  stripes— the  challenge  lies  in 
the  knowledge  that  millions  of  individuals, 
with  enough  effort,  do  equal  one.  A  glorious 
equation,  a  dear  country,  a  shining  people. 

Add  important  stlU  is  realizing  that  im- 
provement  Is  always  possible,  and  that  little 
things  can  often  lead  to  great  deeds.  Too 
often  people  shrug  issues  or  conflicts  off 
with  the  feeling  that,  "Oh  I  can't  make  a 
difference",  or  "What  will  I  matter?"  But 
many  an  election  has  been  won  by  margins 
coaiXMed  of  people  who  once  also  argued 
"What  could  I  possibly  do?"  Voting,  staying 
aware  of  Issues,  volunteering  for  worthy 
causes  .  .  .  these  and  so  much  more  can 
prove  invaluable  to  a  nation. 

The  challenge  of  American  citizenship? 
The  challenge  is  found  ooUed  within  each 
American,  ready  to  be  unwound  as  a  ball  of 
thread,  to  then  be  stitched  Into  our  won- 
drous flag,  symbolic  of  unity  and  freedom. 
The  challenge  is  tn  realizing  the  importance 
of  individual  worth  to  the  United  States  of 
America.  In  realizing  that  all  of  the  differ- 
ent colors  of  the  country  can  be  mixed  to 
equal  Just  red,  white,  and  blue. 
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More  than  a  scrap  of  paper,  more  than  a 
mmmund  oath,  and  oh  so  much  more  than 
an  fTprr^iT'*  right.  American  citizenship  is 
an  jitM*^  pramlse.  A  promise?  Yes,  A 
pramlse  to  try  to  excel  tn  whatever  path  of 
Amerieaa  life  dioaen.  A  waitress  catering  to 
the  puTHT'Tt*'"  of  a  small  cafe,  a  teacher  ez- 
pi«t»i«j  the  tanportanee  of  good  pemnan- 
dilp.  a  fanaer  rlstaig  at  dawn  to  tend  to  the 
iBhalittaBta  of  hia  bam  ...  all  share  the 
i»m<ftmtm%  goal  of  performing  their  duties  in 
the  best  ways  known  to  them.  Herein  lies 
the  »*«»na»«j«  of  Aneriean  dtiapnship:  the 
iiliiaiantflllj  of  sadi  individual  to  bring 
pride,  stlf  sacilfhi.  and  hard  work  to  what- 
ever they  eiidsamr  to  do. 

In  Robert  Vtoafs  poem.  "ThK  Gift  Out- 
rtolit".  be  pondsn  upon  an  unknown  otasta- 
de  eaoalng  a  weakneas  tn  early  America,  and 


WELCOBCE  TO  FOURTH  DIS- 
TRICT CONGRESSIONAL  STU- 
DENT PROGRAM 


I 


HON.  DAN  COATS 


DeKA  High  School;  Renn*  Matthews,  Gv- 
rotl  HigN^  School;  Rtohtod  Mtohael.  Fremont 
IHigh  Sdtool,  Roger  Mortomore,  Bkiflton  IHIgh 
School:  iMte  O'Heer,  Northrop  High  School; 
Amy  RipheiTtoon,  Bishop  Dwenger  h«gh 
School;  Suaan  Ridgoway.  Woodtan  High 
School;  Staphento  Rtter.  Paul  Hardtog  High 
School;  Qary  Rofalnoon,  Wayne  High  School; 
Sandy  Schultz,  Bellmont  High  School;  James 
Schrock,  Central  Nobto  High  School;  JuHe 
Staple,  Ckitombto  City  Joint  High  School;  Mat- 
thew StaUdt,  Concordto  High  School;  Melissa 
Sutton,  Lao  Juntor/Sentor  High  School;  Ginger 
TnsnbuH.  Hamlton  High  School;  Gwena 
Walker,  Whitko  High  School;  Joe  Webeter, 
Ehnhurst  High  School;  Kerry  Beth  Wit  West- 
view  Hig^  School;  Amy  Wooda,  Churubuaoo 
High  School;  Jennifer  Wooda,  North  Skto  High 


Kerry    Zook,    Bladdwnvk    Chriatian 

Susan    Watts,    Homestead    High 

Aimee    Biltow,    East    Nobto    High 

and  special  tiianks  to  chaperones 

Wtokersham,  and  Greg  and 


or  mDiAKA 
nr  THK  HOUSE  or  RXFRBSDITATI  VE8 

Tuesdxiy,  March  24, 1987 

Mr.  COATS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  privilege 
to  wekx>me  ttie  following  members  of  the 
FoMTth  District  Congresstonal  Student  Program 
troai  Indiana  to  Washington,  CX),  this  week: 
Stephen  Bates,  Howe  Military  School;  JuNe 
Beckman,  Huntington  ftorth  High  School; 
Kalherine  Boyer,  Fort  Wayne  Christian  School; 
Robert  Davis,  South  Skto  High  School;  Jenni- 
fer Donahoo,  Bishop  Luers  High  School;  Paige 
Fenstermaker,  Southern  Weils  High  School; 
Michael  Fisher,  Jay  County  High  School: 
Sheryl  Fritz,  Cairoll  High  School;  Anja  Gordon, 
Angola  High  School;  Jeff  GrabiH,  New  Haven 
Hi(^  School;  Cathy  Graves,  Eaststoe  High 
School;  Kaye  Haines,  South  Adams  High 
School:  Brad  Hauenstein,  Norwell  High 
School;  Doug  Hedges,  Heritage  High  School: 
Becky  Hite,  West  Nobto  High  School:  Wendy 
Holocher,  Srader  High  School:  Ken  Johnson, 
LiAeland  High  School;  Chip  Kugtor.  Prairie 
Heights  High  School;  Dick  Larrabee,  Adams 
Certtral    High    School;    Jennifer    Madden, 


School; 
School; 
School; 
School; 

Anito 

Hoover  of  Huntington. 

Each  year,  high  schools  in  my  district  may 
select  one  of  their  students  to  psrticipeto  in 
the  Fourfi  Dtotrict  Congresstonal  Student  Pro- 
gram. Thte  program  offers  to  these  outstand- 
ing young  men  and  women  the  opportunity  to 
experienoe  firstharxl  the  way  our  Nattonal 
Government  operates  each  (toy.  As  well  as 
observinf  the  peopte  who  serve  our  country, 
these  stiidento  also  wilt  be  visiting  some  of 
Washington's  historical  sites  induding  the  Su- 
preme Court,  the  Ubrary  of  Congress  and  the 
White  House.  In  addHton,  there  will  be  some 
time  for  extracurricular  activities  during  the 
week;  the  group  wiH  tour  Hartx)rplace  in  Balti- 
more, MO  and  Smithsonian  Museums  and  will 
attend  a  play  at  the  Kennedy  Center. 

My  spisdal  thartks  to  Senators  Richard 
LuQAR  and  Dan  Quayle  and  my  colleagues 
Jack  Fields,  Flx>yd  Flake,  Fred  Grandy, 
Nancy  Johnson,  and  Bill  Nelson  for  taking 
time  fnxn  ttieir  busy  schedules  to  speek  to 
theee  young  peopto. 

Again,  I  offer  my  congratulattons  and  hopes 
for  an  enjoyabto  week  in  Washington  to  tiiese 
very  special  Hoosiers.  I  hope  that  ttie  partka- 
patton  in  this  week's  program  will  one  day  en- 
courage these  students  to  become  active  in 
government  and  civk:  service. 


HENRY  THOMAS  HUTCHINS, 
JR.— EDUCATOR  AND  ACTIVIST 


f 


ON.  LEON  L  PANETTA 


OPCALXrOKHIA 

m  TSa  BonsK  or  RKPBxsnrrATivxs 

Tuesday,  March  24, 1987 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  talk 
to  my  colleegues  today  about  one  of  ttie 
greatest  educators  I  have  ever  had  the  privi- 
lege to  know,  Henry  Thomas  Hutchins,  Jr.  Dr. 
Hutchina  is  going  to  be  honored  in  just  a  few 
days  by  his  coUMigues  and  neightxxs  in  CaN- 
fbmia.  I  intand  to  be  there  to  help  pay  tribute 
to  Dr.  Hvtchina,  and  I  want  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  ten  the  Members  of  this  body  not 
only  about  his  career  but  also  about  his  dedi- 
catton  to  the  community  in  whk:h  he  has  lived 
for  two  decadea. 
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Hank  Hutohina  was  bom  in  Qeorgto  and 
began  Ms  oiraer  there  aftor  earning  his  mas- 
tara  degree  from  Now  York  University.  He 
eemed  hto  doctorato  from  the  University  of 
Oklahoma  to  1963.  After  aerving  as  a  profee- 
eor  of  educatton  and  chakman  of  the  dMston 
of  educatton  at  Atoany  State  College,  he 
taught  briefly  and  aerved  as  a  dean  at  Ala- 
bama State  Universtty.  Then,  in  1968,  he 
moved  to  CaWomia,  wtwre  he  has  been  work- 
ing ever  since. 

From  1968  to  1979,  Hank  served  as  an  as- 
sistant superintendent  to  the  Monterey  Penirv 
suto  Unified  School  District  He  was  also  a 
profoeeor  of  educatton  at  a  number  of  CaNfor- 
nto  instituttons  of  higher  toaming. 

Stoce  1979,  he  haa  been  the  superinterto- 
ent  of  the  Mount  Ptoaaant  School  District  in 
CaMOmto  but  haa  continued  to  Mve  on  the 
Monterey  Peninsula. 

Of  course,  reciting  Hank's  career  in  this  way 
does  not  come  ctoee  to  doing  justtoe  to  his 
Hta.  It  Is  his  dedtoatton  to  the  bettennent  of  life 
for  an  of  his  feNow  citizens  that  makes  him  the 
tnily  spedel  indMdual  that  he  is. 

I  am  toM  ttiat  Klank  has  been  active  with 
over  152  different  professional,  fraternal, 
social,  and  religtous  organizattons,  and  I  sus- 
pect ttwt  may  be  a  conservative  figure.  Very 
Httto  has  happened  on  the  Monterey  Peninsuta 
over  the  pent  two  decades  in  wtiich  Hank 
Hutchins  haa  not  been  involved. 

He  has  served  on  the  boards  of  directors  of 
the  foUowing  organizattons:  Ltons  Chjb,  Reality 
House,  County  Anti-Poverty  Council, 
NAACP— also  past  prestoent,  Monterey  Jazz 
Festival— also  past  presktont.  Central  Coast 
Development— Manpower,  CaNfomia  Task 
Force  OEO,  CNMren's  Home  Sooety,  Young 
AduHs  for  Action,  Operatton  Shoe-String,  and 
Boys' Ctob. 

Hank  has  also  been  very  active  on  tocal 
and  stotawkto  educattonal  organizattons. 
Among  many  other  groups,  he  has  worked  on 
ttw  equal  educatton  opportunities  committee 
of  the  Assodatton  of  CaHfomia  S(^k>oI  Admin- 
istrators, and  he  is  a  past  presktont  of  the 
Califomto  Task  Force  for  Inteorated  Educatton 
and  of  the  Monterey  Cathoik:  Dncese  Board 
of  Educatton  and  a  member  of  ttie  board  of 
governors  of  California  Community  Colleges. 
He  was  also  a  founder  and  ttie  first  presktont 
of  S.C.CAB.S.E. 

Hank  has  received  the  Freedom  Award  Ci- 
tatton  from  the  CaKfomta  NAACP.  He  also  is  a 
member  of  the  Alpha  Kappa  Mu  Nattonal 
Honor  Society,  the  Phi  Detta  Kappa  Inteme- 
ttonal  Hona  Society,  and  the  Sigma  Rho 
Sigma  Nattonal  Social  Science  Honor  Society. 
In  BddHton,  he  hes  received  the  Multi-Cultural 
Achievement  Award  from  the  CaWomia  Asso- 
ciation of  Compensatory  Educatton,  an  award 
for  outstandtog  services  from  the  Monterey 
Pentosuta  Unified  School  District,  a  Distin- 
gutehed  Servtoes  Award  from  the  city  of  Sea- 
skte,  and  a  hoet  of  other  commendattons  from 
other  organizattons  paying  tribute  to  his  work 
on  thek  behalf . 

Mr.  Speaker,  K  is  easy  to  recite  an  of  these 
aooompiahmenta.  but  tliey  do  not  necaesarily 
give  the  fuN  meeaure  of  the  men.  Hank  Hutch- 
ina ia  an  todMdual  who  is  dedtoatod  to  miprov- 
tog  the  lives  of  those  around  him,  chiklren  and 
adutts  alke.  He  deserves  every  accolade  he 
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reoeivea,  and  I  am  proud  to  be  abto  to  )oto  the 
chorua. 
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EAGLE  SCOX7T  BRIAN  HOLLAND 


HON.  WnilAM  0.  LIPINSKI 

onLLmois 
nr  THB  HOUSE  or  RZPItaSDITATIVBS 

Tuetday.  March  24, 1987 

Mr.  UPINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  great 
pleasure  that  I  call  to  the  attentton  of  my  col- 
leagues an  exemplary  young  citizen,  Brian 
Holland.  He  wW  soon  k>e  recognized  for 
achieving  ttie  highest  rank  in  scouting,  Eagto 
Scout 

In  becoming  an  Eagto  Scout,  he  will  (oto  ttie 
ranks  of  a  very  select  group.  The  indMdual 
tasks  wtiich  he  had  to  complete  are  impres- 
sive atone.  These  tasks  challenged  every 
facet  of  his  personality— mental,  phyaical,  psy- 
ctiotogtoel,  and  more.  His  accompliahment  be- 
comes even  more  notatrie  wtien  it  is  viewed 
cumutotively.  That  is,  the  entire  sum  of 
achievements  and  the  perseverance  of  char- 
acter demarxtod  iUustrato  just  «vtiat  high  cali- 
ber young  man  Brian  is. 

In  today's  society,  our  youth  are  truly  bom- 
t>arded  with  a  variety  of  Hfepattis  to  dioose 
from.  White  the  freedom  of  choice  is  in  itself 
good,  too  often  we  hear  of  young  peopto  who 
are  led  astray  by  ttie  ignorance  of  ttieir  years 
to  a  lifestyto  ttiey  do  not  deserve.  It  is  always 
refreshing  to  recognize  young  men  who 
choose  a  constructive  way  of  Hto  and  also 
excel  at  it  Though  some  credit  shouto  be 
given  to  ttie  famMy  of  tliis  young  man  and  to 
the  Scout  leaders  wtio  provided  support,  Brian 
today  knows  that  he  can  partKipate  in  society 
in  a  manner  that  will  benefit  himself  as  well  as 
his  community. 

The  achievement  of  attaining  ttie  rank  of 
Eagto  Scout  toys  an  excellent  base  for  a  pro- 
ductive future.  I'm  sure  my  feitow  Members  of 
Congress  join  me  in  wishing  Brian  ttie  best  of 
luck  in  his  endeavors. 


THE  BILINGUAL  EDUCATION 
IMPROVEMENT  ACT  OP  1987 


HON.  DALE  L  KUDEE 

OPmCHIGAX 
in  THE  HOUSE  Or  BEPRBSEHTATTVES 

Tuesday.  March  24, 1987 

Mr.  KILDEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  strong 
support  of  ttie  BUinguai  Educatton  Improve- 
ment Act  of  1987,  whtoh  wouM  amend  tilto  VII 
of  the  Elementary  and  Secondery  Educatton 
Act  of  1965.  This  tiHU  makes  mtoor  adjust- 
mente  to  ttie  law  enacted  in  1984,  wtien  I,  and 
a  bipartisan  coaKtton  of  members  crafted  the 
Kiklee-Corrada  biH  ttiat  made  much  needed 
improvemente  to  t>iitogual  educatton. 

Limited-Engiish-prolkaent  chiMren  are  a 
Federal  constituency  to  the  same  way  handi- 
capped chiMren,  daadvantaged  ctiiklren,  and 
other  special-needs  chiklren  are.  Since  the 
origtoal  enactment  of  the  Biingual  Educatton 
Act  to  1968,  the  Federal  Government  has 
sought  to  lead  ttie  way  in  provtotog  servtoes 
for  these  chMrsn.  The  Federal  effort  so  far, 
however,  has  only  been  a  beginning.  A  smaH 
minority  of  limited-English-proficient  children 


are  reoeivtog  the  bKngual  educatton 
they  need  to  fuly  benem  from  their  educatton, 
white  roughly  half  of  HmltedCn^WvproRotont 
chikken  receive  no  apectol  educational  soiv- 
k«s  at  an.  Between  3.5  and  5  mHon  cIMran 
are  Hmited-English-protk:tont  end  they  oonlto- 
ue  to  be  one  of  the  meet  undereducated  of  rt 
groups  of  American  chMren. 

The  purpoee  of  biingual  educatton  is  to 
enabto  the  student  to  achieve  proftoiency  to 
English.  The  native  language  ia  uaed  to 
assure  ttiat  in  ttie  meanttoie,  atoderrta  are 
abto  to  meet  promotton  and  graduatton  re- 
qukements.  K  wouM  be  a  tentbto  itHun  for  a 
student  to  go  through  this  Natton's  school 
system  without  toamtog  Engiah.  It  wouM  be  a 
tembto  educattonal  faitore  and  a  terribto  aodal 
failure.  This  bill  improves  and  reltoes  ttie  cur- 
rent Federal  biitogual  education  program  whie 
altocating  new  reeources  to  arsas  that  have 
shown  the  greatest  need.  It  addrseses  ttie 
ttiemes  of  perental  involvement  and  kwal 
ftoxibility  that  have  been  so  provaient  to 
recent  commentary  on  educatton.  The  bN  alao 
enhances  the  rote  of  the  State  to  ttie  delivery 
of  bilingual  educatton  services. 

The  Bilingual  Educatton  Improvement  Act  of 
1987  is  carefully  designed  togisiatton  which 
ensures  ttiat  the  Federal  commHmeiit  to  ttiis 
vital  area  continues  and  devetops.  As  the 
House  Educatton  and  Labor  Committee  pro- 
ceeds with  its  consktoratton  of  this  measure,  I 
took  forward  to  working  with  my  coitosQuea  on 
its  improvement  and  eventual  enactment 


TRIBUTE  TO  WILLIAM  H. 
DUNAWAY 


HON.  GEORGE  (BUDDY)  DARDEN 

opceosoiA 

nr  THE  HOUSE  or  hefresehtativbs 

Tuesday,  March  24,  1987 

Mr.  OARDEN.  Mr.  Speeker,  I  wiant  to  call  to 
ttie  attention  of  my  coHeegues  ttie  recent 
passing  of  William  H.  Dunaway,  a  man  who 
truly  embodied  the  sptot  of  entreprsneurtom. 

SHI  Dunaway  used  a  small  pharmacy  to  my 
hometowm  of  Marietta,  GA,  as  s  foundatton  for 
the  system  of  16  Dunaway  Drug  Stores  wtiich 
today  is  the  largest  independent  drugstore 
chain  in  Georgia.  His  career  spanned  six  dec- 
ades, and  during  ttiat  ttoie  tie  tMcame  a  noted 
leader  of  both  the  civto  and  txisiness  fives  of 
Marietta  and  Cobb  County. 

Bill  Dunaway  was  t>om  in  Paukfing  County, 
GA,  and  worked  his  way  ttvxxjgh  pTiannacy 
scfiool  at  the  University  of  Georgia.  He 
opened  his  own  phermacy  in  DaHas,  GA.  to 
1933. 

His  purchases  of  ttie  Hodges  Drug  Stors  to 
Marietta  10  years  later  launched  the  ambMtous 
expanston  of  the  Dunaway  chato,  which  now 
inctodes  12  stores  in  Cobb  County  and  6 
ottiers  eisewtiere  in  north  Georgia. 

Bill  Dunaway  was  governor  of  Rotary  Ctob 
Distrtot  690,  a  tnjstee  of  Kennesaw  College 
and  one  of  the  originators  of  Kttte  league 
baseball  to  Cobb  County. 

Mr.  Spesker,  I  ask  that  my  coMoaguee  joto 
me  in  expressing  sympathy  to  BW  Dunawe/s 
wife  of  55  years,  l-enore  Bums  Dunaway,  to 
his  daughter  Joyce  Dunaway  Parker  and  his 
son  Wlkam  Bums  Dunaway,  who  conitouae  to 
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•w  dug 


ohato  feunded  by  Bl    the  «mdoyer  and  the  worker— to  set  appro-    TRIBiniE    TO    CHICAGO     RIDGE 


March  21 1987 

BAYONNX  RED  CROSS  HONORS 
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Jack  Foye  haa  been  deecribed  aa  a  peraon 
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drug 


tafnWm 


oMn  fouKtod  by  BM 
ilofy  undtr  Anwri- 


A  WAOK  OKBATK  WTTH  NO  REAL 
WIMMEKS 


HON.  FfORMAN  D.  SHUMWAY 


za  TMB  aomB  or : 

Tmntay,  JTsreA  24.  iM7 

Mr.  aHUMWAY.  Il».  0>miwr,  Nation's  Buai- 
iMW  raoiniy  (xntad  w  noiltnt  adMorW  an- 

■Ma      A   WRQC  UKMM   WRn    NO    rlMI   VVwV 

nan."  Tha  arflda  DoMa  out  ttwt  faw  iaaues 
baal  Via  mlntaMni  waoa  dabata  as  opportuni- 
flaa  tor  poMaa  poalurtnQi  and  Ihat  increaaing 
WQB  wii  only  hurt  ihoaa  we  sup- 
to  hato^  In  1977  Congraas  ap- 
pRiMd  a  40-panant  incraaaa  to  ba  phaaad  in 
ow  4  jfNR.  IMortiMMy,  that  banavolant 
gaatora  had  a  somawhal  dtoaskoua  raparcus- 

artcto  aahBt  wt^f  do  wa  avan  considar  otovat- 
hiQ  Iha  nMnMn  waoa  If  doinQ  so  wM  maan 
tawarjobc? 

I  am  oonHraaly  amand  at  the  ability  of 

acme  hi  Oongraaa  to  ovartook  the  fact  that  we 

'  hawa  In  ptaca  a  vaiy  affective  and  ao- 

malhod  for  datafmlnlng   appropriata 

lawaia;  tita  ftee   markat   With   that 

Wnufft  In  mind,  i  oommand  ttta  following  arti- 

ow  ■}  nqf  ooaaaouaa  ananaon. 

A  Wmb  DaBAiB  WtXH  No  Rbu.  Wuatwaa 

It  k  bard  to  beat  the  feda«l  minimum 
I  aa  an  opportmilty  for  political  pcetur- 


of  Conareas  ealUnc  for  an  in- 
enaae  in  tbe  mlnlnnim  wage  present  tbem- 
adrca  aa  bic-beaited  people  determined  to 
iltfit  what  they  see  aa  a  very  great  wrong. 
At  the  same  ttine.  they  want  a  very  tmaU 
liiHili  iiiiiiilnjmii  In  pay  the  blU.  They 
then  can  claim  that  they  are  not  asking  the 
publfe  to  ftaianoe  their  largess. 

Cunent  p~«|«~-i-  call  for  raising  the 
preaent  mtntmiim  of  $3.35  an  hour  to  as 
modi  aa  18.06. 

Diawlnc  a  Otakensian  i>icture  of  families 
IMnc  in  squalor  because  tlghtflsted  employ- 
en  pay  them  starvation  wages  is  parUcular- 
ly  ptipnlar  in  the  mHitiwimi  wage  debate. 

The  hnpoverished  family  is  Just  one  of  the 
asytba  that  have  grown  around  this  issue. 
The  fact  is  that  the  vast  majority  of  work- 
en  earning  the  mlnimimi  wage  are  students 
woridng  part  time,  young  people  entering 
the  work  force  and  family  memlien  seeking 
to  supplement  the  tnoome  of  the  principal 


Another  myth  is  that  those  rascally  em- 
pioyen  ftaianee  any  Increase  in  the  mlnl- 


Tha  truth  is,  everybody  pays.  When  a 
oompany^  nperatlng  expenses  go  up.  It  can 
pay  thoae  added  coats  only  l>y  reducing  prof- 
its to  the  survival  level,  then  raising  prices. 
But  very  little  is  heard  about  the  higher 
priees  that  a  hlglier  mtnimimi  wage  will 


And  fewer  weald  get  the  wage.  The  46- 
psresnt  tncrsaae  voted  liy  Congress  in  19T7 
to  take  effect  over  four  yean  cost  650,000 
Jobs  Jobs  that  were  eliminated  or  not  cre- 
ated beeauBS  the  higher  pay  made  them  too 
costly. 

Then  is  a  cnmpening  case  for  allowing 
the  market— the  needs  and  expectations  of 
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the  cnployer  and  the  worker— to  set  appro- 
priate wage  levels. 

With  the  unemployment  rate  at  6.7  per- 
cent (or  all  workers,  17  percent  for  all  young 
people  and  40  percent  for  Idaek  youths.  It 
malUB  no  sense  for  the  federal  government 
to  discourage  Job  creation.  And  a  higher 
miniafium  wage  would  be  Just  such  a  deter- 
rent. 

Thoae  who  see  the  federal  itiintmiim  wage 
law  as  a  vehicle  for  dealing  with  unemidoy- 
ment  could  learn  from  a  recent  editorial  in 
the  if  ew  York  Timea,  which  said. 

"Raise  the  legal  minimum  prtee  of  labor 
above  the  productivity  of  the  least  skilled 
workers,  and  fewer  will  be  hired.  If  a  higher 
minimum  means  fewer  Jobs,  why  does  it 
remain  on  the  agenda  of  some  lltierals?  .  .  . 
ThoK  at  greatest  risk  from  a  higher  mini- 
mum would  be  young,  poor  workers,  who  al- 
readf  face  formidable  barriers  to  getting 
and  keeping  Jobs." 

Baaken  of  a  mintmiim  wage  increase 
should  answer  that  Question. 


March  24,  1987 


March  U,  1987 


DEDICATION  OP  AMVETS 
POST  13 


HON.  BILL  SCHUETTE 

or  MICHIQAH 
IS  THX  HOUSE  OF  RXPRESEIfTATIVXS 

j     Tvneaday,  March  24.  1987 

Mr.  SCHUETTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  privi- 
leged to  have  been  invited  to  make  a  state- 
ment on  behalf  of  the  dednalkxi  of  a  new 
poet  home  for  AMVETS  Post  13  in  Higgins 
Lake  Ml.  The  dedication  will  be  made  on 
Marcb  28.  1987. 

Chartered  in  October  1966,  AMVETS  Post 
13  has  been  active  In  community  service 
projects  for  over  a  decade.  In  December  of 
ttw  same  year,  ttie  auxiliary  was  given  a  cftar- 
ter,  and  an  AMVETS  junior  post  was  formed 
and  dhartered  in  July  1984. 

In  its  eariiest  days,  the  AMVETS  met  in 
members  homes.  The  first  post  home  was 
built  ki  1971  and  this  month  Post  13  complet- 
ed its  new  home. 

Each  year  the  AMVETS,  auxiliary,  and 
Junior  AMVETS  members  partkapate  in  com- 
munity Christmas  arxi  Easter  parties  for  k)cal 
ctsMren.  Four  years  ago,  the  Post  initiated  a 
schoiarship  program  to  benefit  high  school 
students  in  area  schools  wtio  wish  to  further 
ttieir  educations.  Last  year  $1 ,000  in  scholar- 
ship money  was  presented. 

In  additkin  the  entire  Post  partKtpates  in  pa- 
radea  and  menxxial  services  as  patriotic 
members  of  their  communities,  wttiie  aiso 
hosting  a  July  Fourth  Parade  for  the  past  IS 
year&  However,  the  AMVET  members  do  not 
limit  their  energies  to  only  kx»l  services.  In 
partnular,  the  Junior  AMVETS  have  raised  a 
considerable  amount  of  money  for  the  Jerry 
Lewis  Muscular  Dystrophy  Program. 

The  goals  and  purpose  of  AMVETS  Post  13 
is  to  serve  our  veterans,  eUerty,  chiUren, 
comnMjnities  and  country.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
comraemorate  these  outstandng  citizens  for 
ttwir  dedk»tnn  and  entfiusiasm  shown  to  the 
peoplBof  mkl-Michigan. 


TRXBUIS:  TO  CHICAGO  RIDOE 
POUCS:  CHIEF  JAMBB  MICHAEL 
O'HARA 


HON.  MARTY  RUSSO 

OnLUHOU 
nr  TBS  HOT7SX  or  aBPBBSXHTATIVSS 

Tuuday.  March  24. 1987 

Mr.  RUSSO.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  country  func- 
tkxw  and  progrossoa  through  the  efforts  of 
countlesa  pubHc  aarvanta  and  oflteials  who 
attend  to  thek  work  with  dedkalton  and  perse- 
verance. Tbday  I  wouM  like  to  pay  trtwto  to  a 
dMm^iahad  pubNc  senmnt,  retiring  after  20 
years  of  aarvice. 

Chtoago  RMge  PoNce  Chief  James  Mk:hael 
O'Hara  is  wan  known  throughout  the  south- 
west stoe  of  Chtoago  and  southern  suburbs. 
Prior  to  hia  12  years  as  poUce  chief,  he  was  a 
patrolman  In  the  department,  promoted  to  ser- 
geant, then  detsctive  sergeant  and  head  of 
the  juvenil6  dMaton.  He  was  appointed  acting 
chief  of  pdine  in  1976  and  was  soon  appoint- 
ed permamntly  to  that  rank. 

Chief  O'Hara,  akmg  with  his  outstanding 
sennce  cafeer  with  the  pofice,  also  served  our 
country  in  the  military.  After  attendmg  St 
Brendan's  Grammar  School  and  DeLaSalle 
High  School,  Chief  O'Hara  entered  the  U.S. 
Air  Force,  it  was  here  that  he  first  found  his 
kjve  of  law  enforcement  Fdtowing  bask:  train- 
ing at  Lackland  Ak  Force  Base,  Jim  was  as- 
signed to  the  Military  Poltoe  and  he  completed 
every  pha«e  of  Military  Poltee  training  avail- 
able. During  his  military  poUce  career,  he 
served  in  Pinan,  Korea,  as  well  as  throughout 
the  United  States. 

Foltowing  his  military  servKe,  Chief  O'Hara 
continued  his  law  enforcement  career  and 
joined  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  as  a  special 
agent  for  5  years.  He  then  was  special  investi- 
gator for  the  Cook  County  Department  of 
Public  Akj  f or  5  years  before  joining  the  Chk»- 
go  RUge  PoiKe  Department 

Jim  was  raised  in  ttie  southside,  ttie  oklest 
of  five  chiidren,  and  he  knows  his  area  and  he 
knows  its  needs  and  problems.  He  has 
brought  to  his  work  in  law  enforcement  the 
professtongUsm,  farsightedness  and  effective- 
ness we  need  for  protecting  our  communities. 
He  is  credted  with  spearheading  the  drive  to 
make  the  Chcago  Rklge  PoUce  Department 
one  of  the  most  professtonal,  modem  law  en- 
forcement agencies  in  ttie  entire  metropolitan 
area  of  Chicago.  He  has  always  supported 
continuing  educatton  programs,  inckJdmg 
breath  analysis,  narcotKS  enforcement  crime 
scene  professkig,  fingerprinting,  and  photog- 
raphy, to  dte  a  few  examisles. 

Jim  and  his  wife,  Margaret  have  four  chil- 
dren and  are  members  of  Our  Lady  of  the 
Ridge  Pariah.  He  also  fmds  time  to  be  active 
in  many  civic  organizattons,  inckjding  the  Elks 
Lodge,  Aawrican  Legton,  and  the  Illinois 
Poine  Assodatton. 

I  know  my  colleagues  join  with  me  in  ex- 
tendtog  cangratulatnns  and  best  wishes  to 
Chief  O'Hara  and  his  wife  on  the  occasion  of 
his  retkemnnt.  He  has  served  his  community 
and  countiy  well  arxl  desenras  our  ttwnks  and 
acknowiedgement 


BAYONNB  RED  CROSS  HONORS 
JOHN  P.  FOYE  AND  SAMUEL  D. 
KATE 


HON.FRANKJ.GUARINI 


DC  TBI  HOUSE  OP  BXPBESEHTATIVES 

Tuetdav.  March  24,  1987 

Mr.  GUARINL  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Saturday 
eventog  Mwch  28,  1987,  John  P.  Foye  and 
SanHjai  D.  Kaye  wM  be  honored  by  the  Ba- 
yonne  Chapter  of  the  Amertean  Red  Croes  for 
their  years  of  Mandahip  and  hard  wori(  for  the 
citizens  of  Bayorww. 

For  the  past  71  years,  the  Bayonne  Chapter 
of  ttie  American  Red  Croea  has  been  servkig 
that  oommunMy  provking  humanitarian  serv- 
tees.  A  dbmer-dance  with  the  theme  "A  Time 
for  Frtendahip  and  Shwkig"  will  be  heto  at  the 
MacKenzie  Poet  Hail  ki  Bayonne.  Chapter 
Chakman  Henry  Sanctiez  and  Chakwoman 
Jeanne  Sweeney  kxicate  ki  celebratton  of  the 
theme  of  friendship,  two  spedai  men  of  honor 
have  been  cfioaen  for  the  many  years  of  serv- 
kse  to  ttie  dHzens  of  Bayorwie. 

John  P.  Foye  is  one  of  ttie  kidMduals  to  be 
honored  for  his  servtoe  to  the  American  Red 
Crosa  and  the  people  of  Bayonne.  He  served 
from  July  1,  1978  to  July  1,  1986  as  presklent 
of  the  Bayonne  City  Coundi,  and  fkst  elected 
as  fkst  ward  ooundbnan  in  1974  and  reelect- 
ed in  1978  and  1962.  He  has  served  as  city 
coundi  rspreeentaUve  to  the  Bayonne  Plan- 
ning Board,  ttie  Envkonmental  Commisskxi, 
Industrial  Commlaaton,  School  Board  of  Esti- 
matea  and  as  chakman  of  the  city  of  Ba- 
yonne. 

Manled  to  ttie  former  Clake  Anne  Shana- 
han  for  27  years,  ttiey  have  been  blessed  with 
three  sons:  John  Drew,  Kevwi,  and  Jay.  After 
eamkig  his  badietor  of  science  degree  from 
Seton  Hall  University  ki  1959,  Jack  has  been 
emptoyed  for  weH  over  20  years  by  ttie  State 
Farm  Inauranoe  Co. 

A  veteran  of  ttie  U.S.  Army,  Jack  Foye  has 
been  an  active  pariahtoner  of  St  Mary's  Star 
of  the  Sea  Roman  Cattioik:  Church  and  was 
elected  prestoent  of  thek  Holy  f4ame  Society 
for  three  terms.  A  very  dvk>^nded  indrndual, 
Jack  is  the  standardbearer  of  the  Jack  Foye 
Assodatkxi,  a  past  ofltoer  of  the  Catholk:  War 
Veterans  Post  155,  a  member  of  ttie  Knigtits 
of  Cokjmbus  Council  371.  and  a  member  of 
the  Diaatiied  American  Veterans  Commanders 
CkJb.  In  addMton,  he  is  a  member  of  ttie  Irish 
American  League,  Ireland's  "32".  the  New 
Frontier  Democrats,  the  Don  Ahem  Assoda- 
tkxi, Elks  Lodge  No.  434.  Bayonne  City 
Democratk:  (Mb  and  the  Bayonne  Football 
Akjmni  Associatton. 

Always  active  and  dedicated  to  the  youth 
recrsalton  programa  ki  the  city,  jack  seo^  as 
one  of  the  fkst  coaches  of  the  Pop  Wamer 
football  program  aa  weM  as  for  the  Bayonne 
Little  Leegue.  He  helped  sponsor  the  Sports 
dkik:  for  Special  CNMren  known  as  SCATE— 
Special  ChMren  Athletk:  Traksng  Experience. 

"kiahman  of  the  Yew"  was  the  honor  be- 
atowed  on  Jack  by  Ireland's  "32"  contkigent 
ki  the  St  Patrick's  Day  Parade.  In  June  1986, 
he  waa  honored  by  the  Department  of  Publk: 
Safety  wtien  ttiey  nemed  ttie  new  dass  of  fke- 
men  after  hkn:  "The  Council  Presklent  Jack 
Foye 
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Jack  Foye  haa  lieen  deecribed  aa  a  peraon 
wlw  Ikiiriy  belevea  in  famly  dedteation  and 
toyalty.  He  oonatoers  all  of  Bayonne  as  his 
famHy. 

The  second  indMdual  0ie  Bayonne  Ameri- 
can Red  Croaa  is  honorkig  is  Samuel  D. 
"Sammy"  Kaye,  wtw  is  married  to  ttie  former 
mean  Berfki.  They  are  parents  of  three  chil- 
dren: Dr.  Gary  Kaye;  Paula,  wtw  is  married  to 
Dr.  AHan  Knitohic.  and  Jaoquaine. 

Mr.  Kaye  ia  a  partner  ki  ttie  Beriki's  Ladtos' 
Shop  and  has  been  serekig  Hudson  County 
FreehoUer  contkiuoualy  skioe  January  1977. 
Ho  is  a  confinned  bokovor  of  services  alx>ve 
seM,  which  can  be  reiterated  by  ttie  folkwring 
milestones  ki  hia  career 

Past  preaktont  of  ttie  Bayonne  Morctiants 
Board  of  Trade;  past  proaidont  4  terms— of 
ttie  Bayonne  Ctiamber  of  Commerce  and  Tax 
Reeeerch  Coundi;  trustee  of  Temple  Emanu- 
El;  member  of  ttie  Broltierhood;  member  of 
ttie  Jewish  Coundi  of  ttie  Jewish  Community 
Center  at  Bayonne;  member  of  the  Jewish 
War  Veterans  of  Bayonne;  member  of  the  Zi- 
onist Organizatton  of  America;  1976  general 
ctiakman  of  ttie  United  Jewish  Appeal; 
member  of  the  Bayonne  Menorah  Lodge; 
member  of  ttie  Journal  Committae  of  ttie 
Jewish  Hospital  and  RehabHitatton  Center  of 
New  Jersey;  past  committee  member  of  Israel 
Bond  Drives;  past  trustee  and  treasurer  of  the 
United  Fund;  1981  chakman  of  ttie  American 
Red  Cross,  Bayonne  ctiapter  and  member  of 
the  board  of  dkectors. 

He  is  a  former  memtwr  of  Governor 
Hughes'  Local  Property  Tax  Committae; 
member  of  the  Adviaory  Council  of  the  tkst 
Junkx  Actiievement  Program  for  Bayonne;  re- 
cipient of  the  1976  Brothertiood  Award  of  the 
Natkxial  Conference  of  Christians  and  Jews, 
Inc. — Bayonne  Ctiapter— mentoer  of  ttie 
Democratic  Chjb;  responstoie  for  ttie  creatkxi 
of  Bayonne's  fkst  Paikkig  Auttiority.  He  is  re- 
spon^ble  for  ttie  new  street  lights  on  Broad- 
way in  Bayonne.  Recipient  of  ttie  Jersey  Jour- 
nal's "Outstandkig  IMartcetkig  Crsativity" 
award  for  the  creatkxi  of  the  Annual  Newcom- 
er's Gdde;  Kiwanis  Chib  award  recipient  1984. 
Freetiokler  Kaye  attended  Bayonne  sdioois. 
Rutgers  Univeraity,  and  New  York  University. 
He  served  ki  the  U.S.  Army  as  a  Sergeant  in 
Wortd  War  II. 

Sammy  Kaye  is  kideed  a  fkie  family  man 
who.  like  Jack  Foye.  regards  his  friends  and 
neigitoors  as  family  also.  It  is  kitsrastkig  to 
note  ttiat  both  kidivkJuala  bekig  honored  by 
the  Bayonne  American  Red  Croes  sre  ki 
putilk:  life.  Unlike  some  of  the  stories  we  rsad 
about  both  Jack  Foye  and  Sammy  Kaye  have 
done  outstandkig  work  as  putiiic  offnials. 
Ttiek  resutts  kideed  ectw  ttie  words  of  Presi- 
dent Jotm  F.  Kennedy  wtw  saM: 

"It  is  when  the  politician  loves  neither  the 
putillc  good  nor  himself,  or  when  his  love 
for  hbnseU  ia  limited  and  is  satisfied  by  the 
trappings  of  office,  tliat  the  public  Interest 
is  iMuDy  served.  And  It  Is  when  his  regard  for 
htiM^ir  is  ao  tilgb  that  his  own  self-respect 
demands  he  follow  the  path  of  courage  and 
conadence  ttiat  all  tienefit." 

Hundreds  of  friends  and  grateful  reaklents 
of  Hudson  County,  ndudkig  Bayonne  Mayor 
Dennis  F.  CoMns,  win  joki  ki  ttiis  trtxite  on 
March  28. 


6713 

Bayonne  Ctty  Cound  PraaUant  Nal  Da 
Sena  is  honorary  chakman  of  this  knportani 
event 

I  am  surs  that  the  Members  of  the  Houae  of 
Repreaentativea  proaont  hers  joki  me  ki  this 
sakjte  to  the  Bayonne  American  Red  Creea 
for  dokig  so  much  good  ki  so  many  ways  on 
so  many  days,  and  to  Jack  Foye  and  Swnmy 
Kaye. 


BERKSHIRE  CENTER  FOR 
FAMILIES  AND  CHIU>REN 


HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 


OFMASBOCHUaailS 
m  THE  HOtJSE  or  RBrBBSEHTATIVBa 

Tuesday.  March  24, 1987 

Mr.  COI^TE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  riae  today  to 
honor  an  institutton  ki  my  dMrtct  ttie  Bark- 
shke  Center  for  Families  and  Chidran,  whtoh 
is  ceiebratkig  the  100th  vmiverswy  of  its  n- 
corporatkxi. 

In  the  late  1800's,  central  organizatton  for 
ctiaritable  woriu  was  unheerd  of  ki  meet 
areas  of  the  country.  PubKc  and  private  char- 
ities had  several  faHkigs,  kidudkig  a  lack  of 
wHIkigness  on  the  pert  of  pMki  offtoials  to 
help  ttioee  outskle  of  ttie  aknatiouae,  and  ttie 
fact  ttiat  existkig  diarlties  often  overtopped  or 
missed  meelkig  needs.  However,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, in  1878  the  Reverand  Jonathan  Jenkena 
of  PittsfieM.  MA.  founded  the  Unton  for  Home 
Wori(.  the  fkst  of  its  kkid.  Incorporated  to 
1887.  it  was  managed  by  a  board  of  25  men 
and  women  from  ttie  community,  and  waa 
supported  by  publk:  donattona.  Its  funcltons 
were  to  distritxjte,  aaaiat  and  fund  work  for 
the  kKfigent  and  advance  rsiigtous  inleresta. 
The  Unkxi  soon  broadened  ttie  scope  of  Ms 
activities  to  kidude  a  sewkig  sdiool.  an 
evenkig  school,  a  coffee  room,  and  a  series 
of  meetings  for  mottiers. 

Over  ttie  years.  responstoMltiee  contkwed  to 
kicrease  as  the  selectmen  of  PIttsfiekJ  desig- 
nated offkaal  duties  to  the  Unton  and  new 
txjiklings  were  constructed  to  tiouse  ttie  ex- 
pandkig  programs.  In  an  effort  to  unify  Pttta- 
fiekl's  charitatiie  organizattons,  ki  1915  ttie 
Unnn  for  Home  Work  jokied  with  Assodaled 
Charities.  In  1957  ttiese  efforts  cuknkiated  to 
the  formalton  of  the  Family  and  ChMren's 
Servk»s  of  Bertcshke  County,  a  mergkig  of 
the  Pittstiekl  Day  Nursery,  the  Asaodalton  for 
Family  Servtoes,  and  ttie  New  England  Home 
for  Little  Wanderers.  In  1974,  the  name  was 
agaki  ctianged  to  the  Bert(shke  Center  for 
Familtos  and  Chiklren. 

Mr.  Speaker.  109  yeers  after  its  kioeplton. 
the  Berkshke  Center  for  FamMes  and  Chicken 
HI  ttie  best  tradHkm  of  community  apkit  oonttn- 
ues  to  offer  comprshensive  services  to  both 
the  dty  of  Pittsfiekl  and  ttie  surroundng 
county.  Its  flextiility,  responaiveneaa  to  com- 
munity needs,  combkiatton  of  servioea.  and 
concern  is  an  kwpkatton  to  us  aH. 

I  am  pnsud  to  have  ki  my  dMrict  an  organi- 
zatkin  as  responsive  to  ttie  needs  of  ttie 
peopto  as  ttie  Berkshke  Center  is,  and  I  offer 
ttiem  my  warmest  and  skicerest  congratuia- 
ttons  as  ttiey  move  kito  ttiek  second  century 
of  puUto  service. 
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Mi.  SNOWE.  Mr.  SpMtar.  in  Mrty  Fabni- 
■y.  Mr.  Bm—  and  I.  on  bttmK  o«  Mw  Sub- 
oommMm  on  HwiMn  SomioM  of  ttw  Sotod 
OoimmMm  on  Aging,  iponwwd  an  Educa- 
Moml  Faim  on  Aofeia  md  AloaholinL  TMb 
'  out  of  s  ooncwn  for  Vwm  wWi  st- 
i  OTd  In  iwGOQnIion  of  tlw  bor- 
tay  COT  pRMMifRi  reMOfcfMre, 
I  wrtio  wMl  to  ho^ 
\MMto  Vw  mlofl^  of  AnMiln's  35.6  mHon 
iklHltf  Mnonn  ■ood  60  or  oUw  m  loadhw 
c  rionHnni  inkMily  hew 
to  tlootKL  RMMTch  ind^ 
■tMMn  2  and  10  par- 
oanl  of  tfw  aWady  popuMion  axpadanco 
aoma  %pa  of  alOQtiol-raMad  praUam.  At- 
ffiouBfi  ttw  ralaa  of  atoofnl  praWama  among 
ttw  aUarty  ara  no  M^mt  than  ttw  ratoa  for 
oiMf  ago  groupa^  ttwra  appaan  to  bo  a  graat- 
ar  naad  tar  traalinanl  aaivioaa  for  oidar  atoo- 
liolca.  Tlw  WMt  nM^oitty  of  tttoaa  aUarty 
naadng  hi^  an  rvM  dtagnoaad  and  traatod, 
priniiriiy  aa  a  raauN  of  ttiair  own  ambarrasa- 
dMtouMaa  ttiay  arwountei  wtwn 
ha^  and  ttw  reaiaianca  of  botti 


>  to  work  wMh  oMariricotiolcs.  Iden- 
tt^ffeig  ttw  aUarly  atootnlc  ia  dNHcult  bacauaa 
ao  nwny  an  iaolalad— aoma  are  aaparated 
ttom  ttwir  cMUran^  a  aignMcant  numbar  ara 

ara  oawrs  ara  naaunonama.  rw- 

i  aitd  cara  piovidara  hava  auggoBlod 
ttMl  auct)  akMy  paopta  may  turn  to  akx}hol 
■I  oaai  wwi  vmb  prooMma  ana  ■vasaea^ 

and  alraaaaa  ttwt  in  acme  cases 
I  badar  to  hwKtta  in  aaritar  years. 
Paopia  in  ttw  OO-piua  popuMion  do  suffer 
from  aloofKil  and  drug  abuaa  problems,  and 
atfofto  to  wkfcaaa  ttw  needs  of  ttwee  people 
raquke  aonw  undantandtog  of  their  aocial  sit- 
uattofw.  Ulaapan  atattalics  have  changed  dra- 
malloaly  for  a  variety  of  raaaorw— changed 
Maa^^laa,  mora  affadhw  madicaiiom.  modMed 
and  morritarad  rwlrWorwl  habits  artd  more 

I  of  ttw  importanoa  of  physical  exer- 
I  actMty.  But  society  in  its 
zaal  to  aoctond  Ma,  Iwa  twon  delayed  in  ad- 
drsesing  ttw  probtoma,  such  as  aloohofism. 


Aa  la  tfw  case  wfwn  we  alruggle  to  deal 
witti  nnv  probiama,  ttw  Journey  is  often  dttft- 
ouH  and  tuatraMng.  Wide  alcolwi  ahusn  is  not 
ttw  biggaat  problem  in  garonotoiogy,  it  is  one 
of  ma|or  conoam.  Thia  forum  was  held  in  the 
hope  of  toatoring  ttwusfitlul  awaronooB  ttwt  a 
prabiam  doea  aidat  and  should  tw  a  concern 
to  ttw  flaUi  of  aloolwlam  treatment  and  ger- 
orwtotogy.  An  opportunity  eodats  for  tangtole 
and  Ifeiwiy  prograaa  in  reaearcfi,  preventive 
attalagiaaa  and  acttva  Inlerwinllom.  The  size 
of  the  aging  populaion  ia  growing,  and  at  the 
aanw  Ihw  lioofwl  pamalna  abundant  The 
iaauaa  foouaad  on  ttiia  ediKattoiwI  forum  were 
■  ttnt  atop  taawd  artlcuialing  aonw  of  ttw 
and  Iwnlars  faced  t>y 
and  polcymakors 
ttoha^ 


HON.  WILLIAM  H.  GRAY  DI 

or  rmnarrvruoA 
or  THE  Bousc  or  rkprbsshtativb 
I      Tue»dav.  March  24.  1M7 

Mc  GftAY  of  Pennsytvwiia.  Mr.  Spetfwr.  I 
riae  today  to  SMiuto  Qwendolyn  Brooks,  wfw 
for  iwarly  h«N  a  century  haa  reigned  aa  Ameri- 
ca's premier  poet  laureate. 

M$.  Brooks  is  ttw  recipient  of  numerous 
awwda,  among  ttwm  ttw  PtMUzor  Prize  for  Ut- 
aratwe  in  1950  for  her  second  voknw  of 
versa,  "Annto  Alea"  She  was  ttw  first  Uack 
Amatlcan  writer  to  win  ttwt  twnor. 

Ever  ttw  ctwmpton  of  her  peopto,  twr  poetry 
has  been  calad  a  bridge  between  the  quiet 
and  ttw  vlyant  struggto  of  black  Americans  to 
gain  ttwir  ful  economto,  poiitk:al.  and  human 
rigtita. 

The  late  Rk:hard  Wright,  ttw  wMely  ac- 
claimed black  novelist,  descriAig  Brooks' 
writing,  seid: 

it*.  Brooks  easily  catches  the  psthoa  of 
petty  destinies,  the  whimper  of  the  wound- 
ed, ttie  tiny  izHddenta  thst  plscue  the  lives 
of  the  desperately  poor,  and  the  problem  of 
ocMnaaon  prejudice  *  *  *.  There  Is  not  so 
mudi  an  ezhlliittng  of  Negro  life  to  whites 
in  tHese  poems  as  there  is  an  honest  human 
reaction  to  the  pain  that  lurks  so  carefully 
In  tlte  Blade  Belt 

Racognitton  arxl  k>fty  titles,  for  Ms.  Brooks, 
are  itottiing  new.  For  19  years,  she  has  been 
poet  laureate  of  Illinois,  ttw  successor  to  Carl 
Sandburg.  Stw  also  has  served  as  poet  corv 
sultant  to  ttw  Ubrary  of  Congress,  from  1985 
to  1966. 

Ms.  Brooks  had  corxjucted  poetry  and  fto- 
tion  workshops  and  taught  freshman  English 
and  20tt)  century  literature  at  Ctinago's  Co- 
hsnUa  College,  Elmhurst  College,  Norttwast- 
em  ■irwis  State  College,  and  the  University  of 
Wisoorain. 

She  also  has  sponsored  poetry  competi- 
tiorwin  elementary  and  high  sctwols  in  Chna- 
go,  usually  supplying  the  cash  awards  out  of 
her  own  furxls,  parttcipated  In  open-air  read- 
ings, and  supported  the  Kuumba  Workshop, 
and  experimental  community  theatre. 

Ttis  Friday,  March  27.  Ms.  Brooks  will  tw 
honored  at  Tempto  University  in  PhUadelptiia 
for  her  Kta's  wori(.  This  accolade  Is  arxittwr 
testwnent  to  her  steedfast  commitment  to  use 
the  power  of  ttw  written  word  to  change  the 
ife  Of  her  peopte  and  to  inspire  ttw  human 
oontftnn  everywtwre  in  ttw  worid. 

In  ctosing,  I  wouM  Ike  to  share  witti  my  col- 
leagees  in  ttw  House  of  Representetives  an 
ode  to  ttw  poetress  written  by  ttvee  school 
giris: 
Strang.  Iieautif  ul  black  woman  a  deUsht  to 

the  eye. 
Tour  power  with  words  no  one  can  deny. 
We  stand  humble  l>ef  ore  you 
Your  talents  are  superb 
We    thank    you    for    your    words    which 
tirought  Joy  to  the  world. 
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government  officials 


Mr.  BOMER  of  Tenneaaee.  Mr.  Speaker.  r»- 
centty,  I  waa  approached  by  a  apokeaman  for 
members  of  ttw  IraniarhAmerican  popUMton 
in  NaahvMs,  TN  who  SMpreaaed  ttwir  oonoems 
about  huraan  righto  abuaea  in  Iran.  Thaee  indi- 
vUuala  ati  hava  reiattvaa  and  frianda  Iving  in 
Iran,  and  are  vary  disUeeaed  at  what  Is  h^ 
pening  to  ttwm.  They  are  hopeful  ttwt  If 
enough  pubik:  ofltelala  apeak  out  againat 
ttwee  abuaes,  ttw  Khomeini  government  might 
be  proaaufod  enough  to  end  ttwm. 

For  ascample,  two  former  torture  vtofims  of 
ttw  Khomptoi  govsmment  met  witti  varioua  of- 
fteiala  and  newapapar  reporters  to  recount  ttw 
vtolent  toMura  ttwy  aufferad  whan  ttwy  were 
impriaoned  on  poiUcai  chvgee.  Theee  two 
peopto  have  made  K  ttwir  miaaton  to  infonn 
ttw  worid  of  ttw  gravity  of  abuaee  in  Iran.  But 
ttwir  expolencea  are  Just  an  exampto  of  ttw 
wMespread  vnlattona  of  human  righto  prac- 
ticed in  prtaona  ttvoughout  Iran.  Tena  of  thou- 
sands of  kanian  dttzens  have  been  harassed, 
intimklated,  aneetad,  and  imprtooned.  Thou- 
sands mote  have  been  executed  for  ttwir  per- 
sonal, poKttoal,  or  raigtous  beliefs.  These 
practtoes  vtolate  intemational  law  and  simpto 
standards  of  decency. 

Mr.  Speaker,  ttwee  activities  by  ttw  Kho- 
meini regitne  are  unaooaptabte.  We  must  sup- 
port intsrmtxxial  efforts  to  pressure  ttw  Kho- 
meini regiaw  to  change  ttwir  tactns. 


THE  FLO  AT  HOME  IN 
WASHINGTON? 


HON.  GERALD  B.H.  SOLOMON 

or  axw  TOBK 

VS  THB  HOnSX  OF  RBPRKSKIITATrvaS 

Tuesday.  March  24. 1987 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  astound- 
ing to  me  personally  ttwt  ttw  Palestine  Ubera- 
twn  Orgaaization  [PLO]  continues  to  operate 
an  offkw,  reportedly  witti  minimal  oversigtit  by 
our  Government,  right  here  in  our  Nation's 
Capital. 

To  bring  ttiis  matter  to  my  colleagues' 
proper  attantion,  I  wouM  like  to  reprint  for  ttwir 
informatioti  ttw  foltowing  artKte  originally  pub- 
lished last  year  in  ttw  "Neer  East  Report." 

The  articto  foOows: 

[9rom  the  Near  East  Report] 
FIX):  At  Homb  nr  Washuiutow 

At  a  time  wlien  the  United  States  Is 
urging  aotion  against  intemational  terror- 
ism, the  Palestine  Ulwration  Organisation 
(FLO)  continues  to  operate  an  offioe  in  the 
nation's  ospitaL  But  Washington's  hospital- 
ity toward  the  FIjO  may  l>e  running  out  as 
Congress  and  the  Justice  Department  inves- 
tigate ttw  Palestine  Information  Office's 
(PIO)  acttvittes. 

In  documents  filed  with  the  Justice  De- 
partment, the  taif wmation  office  states  that 
it  Is  wholly  supported  by  the  PLO.  Last 
year,  the  PIO  received  $280,000  tram  the 
PLO  to  "bring  the  views  of  the  Palestinian 
people  ...  to  the  attention  of  the  American 


peopte  as  well  ss  to 
througboot  the  UA" 

The  oftloe  iHssniiriiwtBS  putfllcations.  ar- 
ranges niialliia  touiB  and  meets  with  for- 
eign dtrlirmsts.  mostly  from  Arab  and  East 
European  oountrtaa.  Last  year,  PIO  staff 
iiia«iti««  ooodncted  their  first  meetings 
with  CofwresBMn  on  Cspttol  BDL 

A  State  Department  spokesman  defended 
the  operstlop  o<  the  PIO  office  saying  that 
it  may  engage  to  diplamatle  activity  as  long 
aa  it  is  rrglstiirnrt  as  a  fneign  agent  and 
staffed  by  permanent  resldento  of  the 
United  States.  Ihe  same  activities,  per- 
fwmed  by  non-UJB.  residents  working  as 
fflrl^rmstt.  would  Iw  fDegal  stnoe  the  United 
States  does  not  reoogntee  the  PLO. 

The  Senate  recently  adopted  a  measure 
totnMtuoed  liy  Sen.  Ftank  Lautentwrg  (D- 
N.J.)  directing  the  Justloe  Department  to  tn- 
vestlgate  wlwther  the  PIO  is  to  full  oompll- 
anoe  with  the  Foielcn  Agento  Registration 
Act  (FARA).  Althou^  the  office  lias  been 
open  sinoe  1978,  the  Justloe  Department, 
wbksh  overMes  the  activities  of  foreign 
agento  to  the  United  States,  has  never  ccm- 
ducted  an  on-site  evaluation  of  the  PIO's  ac- 
tivities. 

Speaking  to  the  Conference  of  Presidents 
of  Major  American  Jewish  Orgsnisations  re- 
cently. Attorney  Qeneral  Edwto  Meese  re- 
vealed that  the  Justice  Department  already 
has  iMgun  to  look  toto  charges  that  the  PIO 
might  be  engaged  to  activities  for  wtiich  it  Is 
not  regiatered.  Should  the  tovestigation 
reveal  that  the  PIO  is  acting  to  violation  of 
FARA.  tts  conttoued  operation  would  l>e 
called  toto  question. 

The  renewed  toterest  to  the  PIO  follows 
two  bearings  conducted  earlier  this  year  by 
the  Senate  Sultcommlttee  on  Security  and 
Terrorism.  Sulicommlttee  Chairman  Sen. 
Jeremiah  Denton  (R-Ala.)  called  the  ses- 
sions to  examine  the  role  of  Yasir  Arafat 
and  the  PLO  to  totemational  terrorism  and 
to  explore  bow  the  United  States  can  re- 
sp(»uL 

In  his  opening  remarks,  Denton  decried 
the  PLO's  "cult  of  righteous  violence"  and 
asked  committee  meml>ers  to  assess  bow 
Arafat  can  l>e  made  accoimtable  for  his  ac- 
tions through  the  "fuU  weight"  of  U.S.  re- 
sources and  totemational  law. 

Throughout  the  hearing.  Denton  called 
for  tighter  control  of  PLO  activity  to  the 
United  States  to  order  to  prevent  the  terror- 
ist orgsnlsatlmi  from  "building  a  terrorist 
infrastructure  and  expanding  their  propa- 
ganda maehtoe  withto  this  country."  A  Jus- 
tice D^NUtment  witness  said  he  could  not 
assure  the  committee  that  "any  and  all 
[PIO  office]  activities  are  legaL" 

Testifying  before  the  committee,  Lauten- 
lierg  expressed  his  concern  that  the  PIO 
office  to  Washington  might  l>e  used  ss  a 
Iwse  for  terrorism  and  urged  that  it  lie  regis- 
tered imder  the  Voorliis  Act,  a  statute  i4>- 
plled  to  organisations  which  engage  to  dvU- 
ian  military  activity  and  advocate  the  vio- 
lent overthrow  of  a  government.  The  act 
would  require  the  PLO  to  disdose  the  full 
reports  that  the  PLO  offices  to  Europe  have 
lieen  used  to  pi»«iih»g  terrorist  attacks,  Lau- 
tenlwrg  said:  "Tlie  fear  that  this  Waslilng- 
ton  offioe  could  Iw  used  as  a  Iwse  for  terror 
is  not  fsrfetched.  .  .  .  We  should  not  tske 
that  chance." 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

TRIBUTE  TO  COUN  DOUGHER- 
TY AND  CHANNEL  18.  SAN  JOA- 
QUIN VALLEY 


HON.  TONY  COELHO 


OPCAUPOIHU 
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Tuetday,  March  24. 1987 

Mr.  COELHO.  Mr.  Spetfwr,  I  woiid  Ike  to 
take  ttiis  opportunily  to  oongralulato  Coin 
Dougherty  and  Channel  18  on  their  oonMbu- 
tton  to  pubic  telw^aion  in  the  San  Joaquin 
Viritoy. 

When  Channel  18  first  went  on  ttw  air  on 
Aprii  10,  1077,  ttw  operation  waa  amal,  yet 
ttw  viaton  was  grand.  In  ttw  laat  10  yews. 
Coin  haa  aarved  as  ttw  gerwral  manager  of 
Cfwnnel  18  and  haa  been  laigeiy  reaporwtote 
for  Hs  luocoss.  The  staff  twa  grown  from  a 
handful  of  peopto  to  24  whie  ttw  budget  has 
irwreaaed  fourfold.  Ttw  atation  can  now  tw 
accaaaed  by  410,000  houaehokte  in  ttw  wea. 
Furthermore,  wKh  leea  Federal  morwy  aval 
elite  for  fundtog  and  ttw  rweda  of  ttw  station 
for  addHional  fundtog.  ttw  station  haa  had  to 
tum  to  ottwr  souroea  wittiin  ttw  community. 
TtwCtwnnel  18  annual  put)lc  auction  waa  de- 
vised to  provide  addWonal  morwy  for  ttw  ela- 
tion, and  has  become  an  institution  to  the  sta- 
tion. 

On  ttw  lOlh  anniveraary  of  ttw  first  airing  of 
Ctwnnel  18,  we  can  reflect  on  ttw  aocom- 
pistiment  of  CoHn  and  ttw  staff  at  ttw  station. 
Much  progrees  tws  twen  made  due  to  ttw 
dedk»tion  of  ttwee  peopto  to  public  totoviaton. 
I  have  no  doutrt  ttwt  we  wHI  oorttinue  to  aee 
even  more  in  ttw  yeers  to  come. 


GREGORY  WATSON  AND  HIS 
CAMPAIGN  TO  AMESfD  THE 
CONSTITUTION 


HON.  J  J.  PICKLE 


or 
a  THE  HOTTSC  OF  RXPUSZIITATmB 

Tuesday.  March  24.  1987 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speeker.  I  want  to  bring  to 
ttw  attention  of  my  coHeagues  in  Congress 
stkI  to  our  Nation  ttw  story  alxxit  a  young 
man  in  Austin.  TX  It  is  a  story  atxxit  how  an 
individual,  worldng  witti  persistence  and  dedi- 
cation, can  have  a  maior  infhwnoe  on  our 
system  of  government 

Five  years  ago.  Gregory  Watson  was  re- 
searching a  paper  he  was  writing  for  orw  of 
tiis  courses  at  ttw  University  of  Texas.  He 
came  across  a  very  inteiesUng  fact,  ttwt  orw 
of  ttw  constitutional  amendmente  proposed  as 
part  of  ttw  original  BW  of  fVghto  had  not  been 
ratified  by  ttw  necessary  number  of  States. 

Ttwt  amendment  wouki  prevent  oongres- 
stonal  pay  increaaes  from  taking  effect  until 
after  the  fottowing  election.  In  ttw  past  5 
years,  he  has  worked  endtosely  to  bring  this 
amendment  to  ttw  attentnn  of  every  State 
legistature  in  our  country. 

In  190  yews,  only  eight  States  ratified  ttw 
amendment  But  since  Gregory  Watson  start- 
ed his  wortc  on  ttiis  in  1982.  11  more  States 
Iwve  ratified  ttw  amendment 

I  strongly  si^iport  his  efforte  and  ttw  pro- 
poeed  amendment  to  our  Corwtitutiorv 


The  matorial  totiowK 

[From  the  Dallas  Times  Herald.  Felt.  S. 
1»87] 

TxxAM  WAins  TO  Lnm  Lawiukbw'  Pat 
Raisbs 

(By  Bob  Drummond) 

WASHnraiDM.— Oregmy  Watson  is  wockliw 
hsrd  to  remind  America  that  the  First 
Amendment  wasnt  always  fbat 

The  young  Texsn  tws  dusted  off  a  little 
known  pnvosal  ttwt  rated  lilgher  than  free- 
dom of  speech  and  rellgton  to  the  original 
Bill  of  Rights.  And  MtVa  nearly  two  een- 
tures  of  neglect.  Watson  tws  shnost  stn^ 
handedly  mounted  a  «^M«>r»tg»«  to  make  It 
the  law  of  the  land. 

The  amendment,  first  proposed  to  1788. 
would  restrict  pay  rslses  for  members  of 
Congrees.  Controversy  over  iHt>posed  feder- 
al salary  increaaes  wtiich  will  take  effect  at 
midnight  tonight  unless  the  House  votes  to 
reject  them— hss  l>rought  converts  to  the 
cause  snd  added  steam  to  Watsm's  five-year 
effort  to  revive  the  amendment. 

As  the  liandwagon  starts  to  roll  snd  Wash- 
ington bigwigs  scurry  to  Jump  alward,  the 
24-year-old  Watson,  a  student  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Texas,  Is  worried  shout  wlietlwr  tils 
one-man  Iwnd  wlU  lie  left  belilnd. 

Watson's  effort  began  to  1M2,  when  tie 
ran  across  the  amendment  wliile  research- 
ing a  term  paper  to  Austin.  The  one-sen- 
tmoe  amendment  would  prevent  congres 
BlODal  pay  Increases  from  taktog  effect  until 
after  the  following  election.  It  was  one  of 
the  first  two  of  12  smendmento  proposed  for 
the  Constitution.  The  two  amendments 
were  never  ratified,  leaving  10  amendments 
known  ss  the  Bill  of  Rights. 

"I  thought  that  this  wss  Just  as  meaning- 
ful today  aa  It  was  to  1789."  Watson  said.  "I 
thought  to  myself  right  then  and  there. 
'Greg,  why  don't  you  try  to  get  ttiat  amend- 
ment ratified? ' " 

Watson,  who  worics  as  a  legislative  aide 
during  sessions  of  the  Texss  Legislature, 
began  writing  officials  to  state  capitals 
around  the  coimtry;  seeking  sponsors  for 
the  smendment. 

In  almost  five  years  since  he  started  tils 
crusade.  Watson  has  helped  add  10  states  to 
the  list  of  those  that  have  ratified  the  long- 
Ignored  amendment.  Six  states  amiroved 
the  amendment  lietween  1789  snd  1791  snd 
two  more  than  straggled  onto  the  IIM  over 
the  next  two  centuries,  bringing  the  total  to 
18.  Thirty-eight  states  would  have  to  ratify 
the  amendment  for  it  to  t*fft9Ti^  part  of  the 
ConsUtutioiL 

A  resolution  to  ratify  ttie  smendment  is 
pending  to  the  Texas  Legislature,  sponsored 
by  Watson's  Ixms,  Weatherford  Democratic 
Rep.  Rlc  Williamson. 

"I  think  it's  great  that  some  young  college 
student  tias  enough  tilstorlcsl  knowledge 
and  patriotism  to  bring  thi«  thtny  up,"  said 
Montana  state  Sen.  Thomas  ""— "ng.  a  BQ- 
lings  Repulilican  who  aheptierded  Watson's 
amendment  through  the  Montana  Senate 
earlier  this  yesr. 

The  smendment  is  awaiting  action  by  the 
Montana  House. 

"He's  made  a  lot  of  progress  on  getting 
this  adtvted."  said  Oklahoma  state  Rep. 
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TRIBUTE  TO  THE  MEMORY  OF 
MARION  MARSHALL 


'  pwwftduf,  tli0  pro- 
Bftftgin'*  budget  would 

I  |fn.4M  to  HMM  at  midtali^t  toniilit 

In  OongraH  vote  to 

.  TlieflMiftte  turned  down 


wbetlier 

would  naeb  the  Houee  floor 

too  Iftte  to 
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I  of  eoort  bftttlet  ofer  the  mfttter. 

>  of  ■oubUhr  IMenl  bndiet  defi- 

I  In  Ivoed  raclans 

^  Vbm  pnpond  pfty  Inenftw  hit 

I  Ikw  fMB  ■MQT  QUftiten. 

"TiMieli  ft  M  of  pMple  In  the  country 

nil  hi  br  OB  ft  irtMle  lot  leai.  end  the 

poHte  li  wy  mndi  acitaHt  tt."  Mid  Demo- 

^9.  John  Bryant  of  DaUaa.  who  la  a 

'  of  ft  reaotatlaB  to  rajeet  the  pay  in- 

Tlke  kraohahft  over  aalarlea,  Wataon  aald. 
potafti  to  the  need  fbr  an  amendment  that 
laiiiiiilB  a  illllin  maun— nan  fiiaii  uliiliii 
bnaaadtato  baneflt  from  a  pay  taMreaae.  The 
IMt  that  OoiwrHi  doeant  em  hare  to 
vote,  bat  ean  aat  a  talae  by  atanply  f afllnc  to 
rafaei  an  aibnliilatialliBi  propoaal.  he  aaid. 
aim— the  need  far  aalftryrefonn. 

In  the  cmaallia  owr  ilariea,  the  unknown 
amandBMDt  ao  dear  to  Wataon  haa  itarted 
to  dnw  notlee  ftam  other  quartets,  moat 
noMeeably  tnm.  wimmner  advocate  Ralph 
Nftdw.  who  haa  aupported  Ita  adoption. 

n  nmmX  It."  Wataon  aaid  of  the  growing 
of  Naders  Oongreae  Watch  or- 
"When  I  tUnk  of  aU  the  nlghte 
rv«  atoyed  up  untfl  three  or  four  o'clock  In 
the  morning  tyvlnc  letten  and  licking 
tt  Juat  abaohitdy  outiagea  me  that 
1  would  oome  in  like  aorae 
white  kniglit  to  ^««w«wg  armor  and  match  it 
away,  ira  vary  inanlting.'' 

CTalg  Mdkmald,  a  apokeaman  for  Con- 
gieaa  Wafedi.  Hid  Mader'a  group  iant  trying 
to  — «'««—«»  Wataon^  role. 

"^e  lay  no  mwani  are  ahorlng  him  aaide." 


HON.  HOWARD  L  BERMAN 

orcAuroamA 

or  TBI  Housi  or  lannniTATim 

T%udav.  March  24. 1987 

Mr.  BERMAN.  Mr.  SpMkor,  I  riaa  today  to 
pay  tribute  to  ttw  mamocy  of  an  oulrtarMing 
indMAial  and  dear  Mend.  Marion  Maiahal. 
Marion  waa  a  conifiaaaiijiiala  and  ooun^aoua 
indMdual  whoaa  dadfcallon  and  aatvfco  great- 
ly anhancad  tha  Ivaa  of  many  in  our  oontmu- 
mty.  I  wM  fortunate  to  hawa  wortied  wNh 
Marian  on  many  laauea  of  mutual  conoom 
over  tta  laat  dacada. 

Mafion  waa  waN  raapectod  and  admired  by 
her  oolaaouaa,  ftiandi,  and  famiy.  Her  ctb- 
attwa  and  pioiwaring  wort(  in  adult  educailon, 
garor«otogy,  intargeneraHonal  progrema.  and 
SB  a  Riantor  to  dosana  of  aducalora  has  been 


Maiion  earned  a  bachelor's  degree  in  soc^ 
oiogy  from  ihe  University  of  Missouri  and  a 
meslar's  degree  in  education  from  CaWomia 
State  University,  Los  Angelee.  She  conducted 
seminars  and  taught  in  her  mafor  fields  at 
many  ur^versWes  and  was  much  in  demand  at 
oonfsrences.  She  held  loadorshlp  positions  in 
professional  and  community  orgenizaMons. 
most  recently  wtth  the  San  Fernando  Valley 
Intartaith  Council  and  Na'amat  U.S.A. 

Mafion  ia  aurvived  by  her  husband.  Soi  H. 
MarstMN,  son  Ron,  daughter  Alee,  son  and 
daughter-in-law  Steven  F.  and  Deni  D.  Mar- 
sfwN.  grandson  Evan  James  Marshall,  sister 
and  broltwr-in-law  RoaaNnd  and  Alfred  J.  Pert- 
men,  siater-in-iaw  IjucHe  J.  WaMner,  and  many 
rslatiwaa  across  the  country. 

Maiion  Marshall  wM  be  missed  by  aN  those 
wtwse  lives  siw  touched  and  wM  be  remem- 
bered affectionately  by  her  many  friends  and 


("a  work  haa  not  gone  unnotioed  in 


"nafB  a  very  impreaBtve  student,"  said 
BeiwiWIran  Rep.  Dick  Aimey  of  Dmton. 
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TREBDTE  TO   RONALD   HIOOINS. 
DiUTlNGUISHED  SERVICE 

AWARD  RECIPIENT.  POMPTON 
LAKES  CHAMBER  OF  COM- 
MERCE 


HON.  ROBERT  A.  ROE 

or  mw  JKBSKT 
Ut  THX  HOUSI  or  BKFBESKHTATrVIS 

Tueadav.  March  24. 19S7 

Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Speaker,  INs  Saturday,  March 
28,  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  Pomplon 
Lakes.  NJ.  in  my  Eighth  Congreaaional  Dia- 
trict,  wH  honor  one  of  ito  finest  dtizena,  Mr. 
Ronald  Michaol  Higgina,  wHh  ito  DtslinguiBhod 
Service  Award.  This  event  will  be  celebrated 
wMh  8  dtoier  dwice  on  that  date  at  the  Re- 
gency Houae  in  Pompton  Plains,  NJ. 

Mr.  Speeker,  I  cen  not  think  of  a  mora  ap- 
propriate way  to  honor  Ron  Higgina  tor  hia 
many  oulstarKing  acNevemente  in  the  redo 
vstopwenl  of  tha  Pompton  Lakes  buskiess 
dMriot,  achievemente  whteh  have  been  vttal 
to  ttte  economic  weH-twing  of  this  fine  com- 
munil|r. 


RonaM  MWiaal  Higgina  waa  bom  on  St 
PaMck'B  Diy,  I93e,  to  DonaM  md  Violet  Hlg- 
gins.  He  Mas  the  flrst  of  throe  chUren  wNh 
Joan  and  «al  Higgina  sW  to  oome.  Ron  Hig- 
gina grew  up  in  Unton  City,  NJ.  and  graduated 
from  UnkMl  HH  HH)ti  School  in  1854.  He  at- 
tended N^  Yorti  Universlly  where  he  re- 
ceived Ma  hialnasa  degree  in  1956.  and  then 
ssoted  Na  oour*y  wMh  a  stint  in  the  Anny 
kom  1966  to  1960. 

Mr.  HHigjns  began  his  buslnsas  career  wNh 
American  CyanwnU  «id  later  wortced  for 
Muzak  before  buying  his  own  insursnoo 
agency  in  Englewood.  NJ.  K  waa  in  1970 
when  he  ttecome  part  of  the  Pompton  lakm 
businses  asctor  when  he  aoquked  an  insur- 
anoe  agengy  right  in  Pompton  Lakea. 

Sevan  yoars  lotsr  Mr.  HIggins  purchased 
what  was  Igwwn  as  the  oU  poloe  bwracks  on 
Hamburg  tumplce  in  Pompton  Lakee.  where 
he  moved  the  insurance  busineas  that  had 
been  in  Englewood.  This  was  the  beginning  of 
Ron  HiggirB'  renovaMon  worit  that  helped  revi- 
talize his  community. 

For  Ron  Higgins.  buiklngs  that  were  for 
sale  became  a  chaMenge,  starling  wtth  the 
purchase  and  improvement  of  a  group  of 
smaH  buMhgs  on  Wanoque  Avenue  in  1960. 
In  1962  he  took  an  oU,  rurvdown  ssrvtoe  sta- 
tton  and  titned  it  into  a  suooeeeful  k»  creem 
perior  known  as  the  k:e  Cream  Stobon.  He 
later  moved  his  insurance  operatton  further 
into  town,  renovating  the  second  floor  of  the 
Washingloa  Buidkig.  further  enhancing  the 
Pompton  Lakes  downtown  business  dMricL 
His  most  racent  proiect  was  the  Woolworth 
BuMng.  wMch  Is  a  mint-man  now  known  aa 
Towns  Certtre. 

RonaM  HHggins.  who  was  first  elected  presi- 
dent of  the  Pompton  Lakee  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce in  1965,  ia  now  in  the  mklat  of  hia 
aecond  te«m.  He  menied  the  fonner  Claire 
Van  Leuven  in  1960  and  has  seven  beautiful 
chiMran  ages  13  through  25;  Mtehael,  Timo- 
thy, EHen,  Susan,  BartMra,  Thomaa,  and  Kattv 
leen. 

I  want  to  take  thia  opportunity  to  express 
my  deepest  sppredatton  to  RonaU  Mk:hael 
H^jgina  for  hia  many  yeerB  of  oulstandkig 
seraice  aa  a  model  dUzen.  praaUent  of  the 
Pomplon  Lakea  Chamber  of  Commerce  and 
aa  a  busiiiess  acliviat  whoae  work  haa  im- 
proved the  Ivea  of  aH  of  tha  citizens  in  his 
community, 


RAYBT?RN  BIOGRAPHY  SHEDS 
NEW  LIGHT  ON  "MR.  SAM" 


HON.  DANIE  B.  FASCELL 

ornoaiBA 

nr  THB  Honsa  or  bxpbsskiitativss 

Tuesday,  March  24. 1987 

Mr.  FASCELL  Mr.  Speaker,  as  one  who 
had  the  hvwr  to  senw  in  the  Ktouse  wtth  the 
late  Speekor  Sam  Roybum.  I  wouU  Ike  to  CON 
the  aMenthjn  of  our  coMeoguoa  to  a  new  book. 
"Raybum:  A  Btography,"  by  D.B.  Hwdeman 
and  DonaW  C.  Bacon.  H  is  baaed  on  the  au- 
Ihora'  ori#iel  rosoeroh.  inckxing  Mr.  Roy- 
bum's  own  rominiscenoeo  and  personal 
papers,  ontf  sheds  important  new  Ight  on  one 
of  America's  greatest  legielators. 


Mr.  HMdsmon  was  o  sloff  ssslBlnnt  to  Mr 
Roybum  from  1967  unM  Ihe  Speekar's  death 
In  1961.  Ho  subosqusndy  sorvod  as  odminis- 
traHve  aislstMH  to  the  late  Hito  Boggs.  Mr. 
Bacon,  a  Wastiington  joumaist  of  tong  stand- 
ing, la  cunently  aaaistant  managing  edMor  of 
U.S.  News  and  World  RoporL  The  dMHcult 
task  Itiev  taoad  In  adoouBtelv  caolurina  Itw 
acopo  artd  rIcfMwaa  of  Mr.  Raybum's  SKliam- 
dkwry  We  ia,  I  balove,  beet  summarized  by 
mose  VMS  nom  me  docks  ■luuuucson. 

The  long  span  of  Ills  eighty  yeora  covered 
almost  half  of  tlie  whole  history  of  the 
nation.  His  toterest  to  poUtiCB  first  was  bom 
when  Orover  Cleveland  was  Prealdent.  It 
lasted  through  tlie  Pteeidency  of  John  F. 
Kennedy— from  the  twenty-first  President 
to  the  thirty-fourth.  Ttom  his  lervioe  as  a 
Texas  state  leglalator  to  hia  death  as  Speak- 
er of  tlie  VJB.  House,  he  helped  make  laws 
regulating  the  dally  lives  of  Americans  for 
flfty-flve  years— longer  tlian  anyone  else  to 
American  hUtary.  He  bad  a  significant  part 
to  guiding  the  nati<m  through  the  depres- 
slocw  of  1990-1931  and  1929-1933.  two  world 
wan.  and  the  Ktnean  War. 

A  Democrat  without  prefix  or  suffix,  he 
was  the  last  of  his  kind  to  American  poli- 
tics—an  anachronism,  bom  to  the  ntoe- 
teenth  century.  Imbued  with  all  the  unsttot- 
tog  patriotism  and  loyalty  that  Is  associated 
with  the  men  and  women  who  pioneered  the 
nation  and  lived  cloee  to  the  solL  As  a  na- 
tional leader,  he  came  to  epitomize  honesty 
and  totegrity  to  public  serrloe.  To  many  be 
repreeented  patriotism  at  Ita  best— proud  of 
his  ooimtry.  confident  of  ita  future,  aware  of 
Ita  Bhortoomlngs.  consdoua  of  ita  need  to 
help  and  to  lead  others  less  fortunate. 


TRIBUTE  TO  PVT.  WILLIAM  H. 
CARPENTER.  USMC 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

RecreoUon  Cenlar,  wttere  BMy  spent  many  of 
his  younger  days,  in  his  honor.  TNs  wouU 
senw  to  remind  future  gensrattons  of  the  soo- 
rilloes  made  by  their  neighbore  to  protect  our 
freedom  end  our  wey  of  Me. 

In  May,  Vietnam  veterans  «M  be  welting 
from  the  Vislnam  Velerana  Memorial  m  Wosh- 
mglon  to  Phladelphia  to  rtfse  funds  tor  the 
oonstrudkin  of  a  momoriol  in  Phladelphift. 
Operatton  Brotheriy  Love  is  inlsnded  to  pay 
ilnol  trtMte  to  the  625  PhladetpNww,  inckxt- 
ing  BM  Carpenter,  who  toet  their  Ivea  in  Viat- 


HON.  ROBERT  A.  BORSKI 

or  FBIIMS  V  LVAHIA 

nr  TBI  Boxrss  or  rxprsskhtativxs 
Tuesday.  March  24.  1987 

Mr.  BORSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  rise  to 
pay  tribute  to  Pvt  WHUam  H.  Carpenter, 
USMC,  wtw  was  bom  arxi  raised  in  northeast 
Phladelphia. 

In  the  summer  of  1966,  after  graduating 
from  Father  Judge  High  School,  Bill  Carpenter 
felt  the  need  to  serve  his  counby  and  enlisted 
in  the  Marine  Corps.  After  bssic  training,  he 
was  assigned  to  ttie  1st  Marine  Division  and 
sent  to  Vietnam  as  part  of  a  Forward  Air  Corv 
trol  [FAC]  team.  This  is  a  volunteer  force 
wfiose  lob  it  is  to  direct  air  support  for  ground 
operations  snd  the  air  evacuation  of  wounded. 
The  Job  requires  FAC  teem  memt>ers  to  be  on 
ttie  front  Ine— expoeed  to  enemy  fire— so 
they  can  see  ttie  erwmy  position  and  direct  air 
attacks. 

On  December  27,  Private  Carpenter  was 
klled  in  adton  wNle  directing  fire  against  the 
North  Vietnameee  Army.  Even  after  being 
shot,  Private  Carpenter  herotoelly  continued  to 
cany  out  his  assignment  and  direct  fire  in  sup- 
port of  felow  marines.  BiH  Csrpenter  was 
among  47  young  Americans  who  tost  ttieir 
Ives  in  this  bodte. 

IMr.  Speeker,  many  young  men  were  kUed 
in  Southeast  Asia,  and  tt  is  our  duty  to  remem- 
ber their  brave  deeds.  BMy  Csrpenler's  friends 
we  cunenOy  worfctog  to  rename  the  Diston 


THE  RETIREafflENT  OF  COL. 
RICHARD  SAVWOIR 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  MRAZEK 

OrirBWTOBK 
ni  TBI  HOUSE  or  UPBBBBrTATIVB 

Tuesday.  March  24.  1987 

Mr.  MRAZEK.  Mr.  Speeker,  I  riee  today  to 
sakite  the  relirement  of  Col.  Rtofiard  Savwoir 
from  the  Weet  Point  Liaison  Program,  wtiere 
he  has  served  wtth  dMnctton  for  the  post  14 
years. 

Cotonel  Savwoir  graduated  from  Soutfwm 
University  and  was  commisstoned  as  second 
leutenant  on  active  duty  wtth  tlie  8th  Army 
ordnance  inspection  team  in  Korea  Fdowing 
his  term  of  active  duty.  Cotonel  Savwoir  at- 
tended Cokmnbta  Teecfiere  Colege  and  the 
State  Universtty  of  New  Yorit  at  Stony  Brook, 
wtwre  he  received  his  master's  degree  in 
teaching.  Whie  pursuing  his  carser  as  a 
teacher,  Cotonel  Savwoir  was  active  in  the 
Army  Reserves.  In  1972.  Cotonel  Savwoir 
jointed  the  Liaison  Program  at  West  Point, 
wt)ere  he  has  served  for  Ihe  pest  14  yesre. 

Because  of  his  outstanding  service  both  in 
and  out  of  the  mMtary,  it  is  wtth  a  great  deal 
of  pleasure  that  I  sakjte  Cotonel  Savwoir  on 
his  retirement.  I  personally  wish  him  ttie  best 
of  luck  for  the  future. 


HJl.  1733 


HON.  NORMAN  Y.  MINETA 

OPCAUFOUrU 
IN  THX  HOUSK  OF  RKPRKSDrTATIVKS 

Tiiesday.  March  24.  1987 

Mr.  MINETA.  Mr.  Spesker.  last  week  I  intro- 
duced H.R.  1733  to  prohibit  Department  of 
Defense  involvement  in  NASA's  proposed 
space  station. 

NASA's  credibility  is  at  risk.  I  am  concerned 
that  the  space  agency,  once  a  leeder  in  scien- 
tific research  and  devetopment,  wll  become 
nothing  more  tftan  a  transit  system  for  the  De- 
fense Depertment 

This  legistatton  wouM  prevent  the  Defense 
Department  from  using  the  statton,  conceived 
as  a  dvlian  laboratory  in  space,  to  research, 
devetop,  test,  or  deploy  "Star  Wars"  or  any 
weapons  tectmotogy. 

Untl  recently,  the  Defense  Depertment 
maintairted  it  had  no  protect  for  wfiich  it 
needed  the  space  statton.  Unfortunately,  that 
pdcy  seems  to  have  cfianged.  In  December 
1966,  the  Depwtment  toU  NASA  of  tts  inter- 
est in  Itw  statton.  htow,  the  Pentagon  views 
the  space  station  as  an  ideal  tocolton  for  star 
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won  e)^>erimenta  In  a  now  DeportoHnt  of 
Defenee  space  polcy.  rsisaood  lost  weak,  •« 
Department  sou  R  wanted  to  move  inlho  di- 
redton  of  mMiory  morv^vspooe  missions  and 
"survivsbte  space  ptatfonHa."  Juat  ttiia  post 
weekend,  the  New  Yorti  Timea,  quoNi«  Spooa 
Buaineea  News,  rsported  that  too  Anny  la 
considsring  plans  to  use  the  stalton  OS  a  base 
for  dkecHng  boUisa  from  orbN. 
TWs  leglslalton  wouM  btock  »eae  Owning 

OBVWOpfTWnlB. 

The  space  stBlton-l4ASA's  nsid  molar  lni«- 
aHvs— must  rsmsin  o  dvMan  sndaavor  V  wo 
are  to  reeume  an  energaOc  rote  In  apooo.  MM- 
tary oclMtios  hove  dominated  INs  odmlnMo- 
tton's  space  agenda.  Skwe  1962.  the  Dotenao 
Department's  space  budget  has  outalrtppod 
that  spent  for  dvHon  space  purposes  to  the 
point  where  the  mMtary's  space  budget  now 
doubtos  that  tar  NASA.  The  mHlwy  has 
become  the  top  priority  uasr  of  tha  apaoa 
shuttle— OS  deeriy  shown  by  a  revsnyed 
shuttto  schedute  that  cdta  for  Defenee  De- 
pertment proiecto  to  make  up  the  firit  fivo 
psytoeds  when  the  shuHto  renews  Hs  light 
misstons  in  Febmory  1968.  Of  the  50  space 
science  missions  that  hod  been  planned 
before  the  Chatenger  tragedy  of  Jonuwy  28. 
1986.  only  17  remain  on  the  shuttle's  moni- 
fesL 

We  cannot  altow  this  mMtwizatton  of  NASA 
to  continue.  The  miltary  tong  has  had  tts  own 
space  program.  H.R.  1733  wouki  aend  a  dev 
message  that  NASA's  tradtttonal  rote  aa  a  d- 
vikan  agency,  dedtoated  to  extending  the 
boundaries  of  our  scierrtific  and  technotogtool 
knowledge,  must  take  precedence  wtthin  the 
agency. 

Let  me  make  dear  that  H.R.  1733  wouU 
aHow  NASA  to  sell  the  Defense  Dspvtment 
equipment  or  facMties  devetoped  for  the 
space  station  as  tong  as  that  equipment  ia  not 
used  by  DOD  on  or  in  coniurtclton  wtth  the 
space  station.  Nor  wouW  the  legialation  deny 
the  Department  the  fnste  of  the  dvitewi  re- 
search conducted  on  the  statton.  The  Depwt- 
ment.  under  this  bll.  stM  wouM  be  Ma  to 
apply  the  technotogtoal  innovationa  devetoped 
through  work  on  the  statton  to  tts  own  future 
proiecta. 

Yet  military  needs  or  desires  must  not  be 
altowed  to  interfere  wtth  ttte  important  dvNiwi 
work  in  life  science,  materials  science,  elec- 
tronics and  communtoations  that  are  propoaod 
for  the  space  statton.  Let  me  raise  an  iaaue 
brought  to  your  attention  in  January  by  my  dta- 
tinguished  Calfomia  colleague,  the  Honorebto 
George  Brown.  Congrenman  Brown  re- 
minded this  body  that  ttie  mUttary  use  of  the 
space  station,  espedaly  for  star  ware  re- 
search, wouto  threaten  the  openness  of  the 
program  and  cause  serious  msrMgement 
prot)lems  since  tt  wouM  be  dmcuN  aa  wel  as 
impractical  to  deaign  ttte  station  so  tt  couU  be 
divMed  into  open,  unclassified  portions  and 
dosed,  classified  portions. 

K  is  crudal  that  the  space  station  serve  as 
s  visit)ie,  posttive  example  for  all  to  aee  tttat 
the  Unttad  States  is  once  again  focusing  tts 
energies  snd  tts  talents  on  space  OKptorotton 

This  legistation  wouW  have  several  pro- 
found effecto.  K  wouM  ensure  the  conllnusd 
cooperation  of  Canada,  Japan,  and  the  Euro- 
pesTM  in  ttie  conslnjction  and  devetopment  of 


•ns 


Our 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Mr.  Speolier.  we  muat  not  forget  Itw  vttal 
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being  rood. 
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Vw  spSM  sMtan.  Ouf  MhiwIoimI  pWlMfB 
hiM  bMn  wiy  not  |mI  oI  liw  DifinM  D^ 
btVwaMion.  but  of 
hH  ooounvd  in  ttw  ihuMs 
Mto,  c  oiMf  prafwiM  fof  cMten 
Ntfton  ooMgmmaa*  • 
of  wNhMlMni  wtMn  ttw 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


AfoirA  SI  1987 


Mr.  SpMkv,  w>  imnt  not  forgot  tfw  wiM 
boost  'to  tho  Amorictn  tpM  that  tho  ^mkso 
■Osncy  nai  vwiDonMy  pfOvKWO.  a  mccwii 
M  apttoo  ataMon,  ttwdtcoltd  to  rliiMwi  pur- 
poMo,  is  MMOiW  if  our  ^Mton's  apMO  pro- 
gram  li  to  ignlto  onthutiMni  and  confMonco 

tol■  I  mill  ■  1.      H»  II      bM«adl^d^       -  *     »  * 
eocpiore  ne  ironaara  or  rmvs 


grai4>  feyino  to 

and. 

kk  ■§  M  w  oonortwd.  ■  UbonNoiy  i 
to  oMhn  iWMreli  imy  «••¥•  w  •  caiBlyat  to 
ones  iQrin  ha^  HA8A  booonw  >  baaoon  tar 
■w  Nalonrs  youna  aUo  adamiafa  and  angi- 

to  trita  a  momanl  to  addraaa  my  ool- 
I  of  too  pn>- 
R  ia  bnportant  that  wa 
of  auch  a 
ttw  oounliy  balava 
I  la  aaaanM  to  unoovar  ttw  aa- 
o(  tonwwow'a  tochnotoglaa.  I  raoogntae 
wa  apa  fadno  a  tbna  of  dWouK  twdgatary 
eholoaa.  I  ooitoada  Viat  Rla  dMoulL  in  a  IwkI 
go  wMhout  food,  famflaa  go 
t,  and  our  Nalton'a  minority 
youHia  go  wHiout  Joba.  to  aaa  ttw  dkact  bana- 
•a  of  a  miMbBon  dolar  apaoa  piqiacL  Yet 
wa  nwal  not  ctoaa  off  our  hortnna.  If  we  are 
to  iMMin  oofflpaHiva  in  tha  world  martwt- 
piBoa  of  loba  and  idaaa,  ao  viW  to  the  oontfn- 
uad  IwaMh  of  ow  aoonomy  and  our  cittmie. 


nrmoDncnoN  of  the  bilin- 

OUAL     EDUCATION     HCFROVE- 
MSrr  ACT  OF  1987 


HON.  BILL  RICHARDSON 


prapal  our  toohnoiogy  torwanL  And,  for  thoao 
Qonoamad  wtlh  todQf'a  raaMaa,  we  muat  reo- 
I  indualry  providea  )oba— 

moiv  than  180.000  ioba  and  it  ia  expected  to 
help  Ibel  a  heaNant  oommerciei  apaoe  indue- 
ttyi  wfiich  in  tom  wH  craato  more  jobe. 


ormwHKZico 

nr  THE  HOUSE  or  RCPHBsnrTATrvxs 

Tuetday,  March  24. 1987 

m.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Spealw,  I  riee 
today  ki  atrong  aupport  of  the  Bilnguei  Educa- 
tion imprDvament  Act  of  1967.  It  ia  a  privlege 
to  bean  original  ooeponeor  of  a  propoeal  that 
goea  a  lorig  way  toward  opening  ttie  window 
of  opportunity  tbr  thouaanda  of  our  country's 
young  people,  t  commend  ttie  cftairman  of  the 
Houeet  Education  and  Labor  Committee,  the 
Honorable  Gus  Hawkins,  for  hia  outstandtog 
wort(an  this  comprehenaive  propoeal  that  wH 
equip  students  with  the  eaaential  iangM^je 
toots  9iey  need  to  reach  their  fuH  potential 
arxl  become  productive  memt)ers  of  our  soci- 
ety. 

Mr.  Speelcer,  my  dMrict  in  New  Mexico  is 
40  paroent  Hispanic.  The  first  language  of 
many  of  the  ctMren  is  Spanish;  ttte  Spanish 
language  is  an  integral  part  of  our  culture  and 
heritage,  of  which  we  are  al  very  proud. 

You  can  \Mell  imagine  the  problems  a  young 
Spanitfi-speaking  OHO,  5  or  6  years  of  age, 
faces  wtten  he  or  she  starts  school  and 
cannot  understand  ttie  irtstructions  of  the 
teactiar,  canrK>t  keep  pace  with  the  class. 


lieing  read. 
Before  the  abigual  EducaMon  Act  bacvna 
law  In  1968,  more  than  80  paroent  of  theae 
aludanta  dnpped  out  of  achool.  Achievement 
teet  aooraa  lor  atodania  wNh  Imitad  protldan- 
cy  in  Engl4)  ware  2  yaara  below  the  aaipect- 
ancy  norms.  Umitod  famHarity  wNh  Englah 
made  It  OKklMnety  dNIIoult  for  theee  chMren  to 
attempt  ra««ng  and  writing  and  to  develop 
conceptual  aidto.  ifflpMI  in  Englahonly  in- 
stojction  was  nonaccaptance  of  the  chWe 
cuMure,  herlaga,  and  ethnicity.  Exkaordlnariiy 
high  dropout  ralae  meant  low  paying  lobe  for 
many,  maiy  chMran  simply  becauae  they 
were  raiae4  apaaidng  a  dmersnt  langu^ja 
then  mainatfeain  America. 

BInguai  aducation  programa  have  reduced 
the  achool  tfeopout  rataa  of  Htapanic  studento 
by  more  th«n  SO  peroenL  BMnjiuai  education 
eneuree  thai  a  cMd  rsoeivee  unintam4)ted  hv 
slnjction  wtMe  teaming  Englah  as  a  second 
language,  it  increaasa  the  feeing  of  aooapl- 
ance  and  aaW  aateam  which,  in  turn,  leeda  to 
an  improved  aeW-oonoept  and  more  aucceee 
ful  performance.  Moot  importwitly,  bUngual 
education  programs  incraaaa  tha  chld's  ca- 
pacity for  learning  as  the  trsnaition  to  a  new 
language  ia  made. 

i  strongly  support  the  phioeophy  of  this  re- 
authorialoa  bM  to  move  toward  greater  pa- 
rental involvement  in  bMnguei  education  pro- 
grama and  lam  piaaaad  to  aee  that  attention 
has  been  glwen  to  incrsaaad  local  control  and 
the  ftaxMttr  to  encourage  greater  reaponaUi- 
ity  by  the  Statee. 

Mr.  Spealwr,  the  need  for  continuing  bMn- 
gual  educatfon  in  our  achoola  ia  indtefiutiMe. 
Lea  njego  •  mis  colegas  que  se  junten  con- 
migo  pare  asegurar  todaa  oportonidadee  edu- 
cacionalea  a  cada  hifo  amaricana  I  urge  my 
coleaguea  to  ioin  with  me  today  in  erwuring 
full  educalianal  opportunity  tar  al  of  America's 
children.  Thank  you. 
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The  House  met  at  2  p.m. 

The  ChiMDlaln,  Rev.  James  David 
Ford.  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer 

Gracious  God.  may  we  sense  Tour 
presence  not  only  in  the  majesty  of 
holy  places,  but  In  the  actions  of  daily 
life.  As  Tou  have  created  the  whole 
world,  so  may  we  see  Tour  handiwork 
in  the  struggles  and  the  Joys  of  life 
and  the  opportunities  for  righteous- 
ness in  Justice,  in  mercy,  and  peace.  O 
God.  may  we  not  focus  only  on  the 
hope  of  heavenly  places  but  see  Your 
presence  in  the  moments  of  each  day. 

This  we  pray.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  announces  to  the 
House  his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I,  the 
Joximal  stands  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Hallen,  one  of  its  clerlu,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  Joint  reso- 
lutions of  the  following  titles,  in  which 
the  concurrence  of  the  House  is  re- 
quested: 

S.J.  Res.  47.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
"National  Former  POW  Recognition  Day". 

8J.  Res.  49.  Joint  resolution  to  derignate 
Septemlier  18.  1987,  as  "NaUonal  POW/ 
MIA  Recognition  Day". 

BJ.  Res.  67.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  month  of  May  1987  as  "National  Diges- 
tive Diseases  Awareness  Month". 

S.J.  Res.  89.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
and  request  the  President  to  Issue  a  proclv 
matlon  designating  April  26,  through  May  2, 
1987,  ss  "National  Organ  and  Tissue  Donor 
Awareness  Week". 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE 
ON  APPROPRIATIONS  TO  PILE 
PRIVILEOED  REPORT  ON  BILL 
MAKING  SUPPLEliCENTAL  AP- 
PROPRIA-nONS  FOR  FISCAL 
YEAR  1987 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  may  have  until 
midnight  to  file  a  privileged  report  on 
a  bill  making  supplemental  appropria- 
tions for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1987,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

Mr.  WOLF  reserved  all  points  of 
order  on  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky? 
There  was  no  objection. 


WHAT  ABOUT  THE  BALANCED 
BUDGET  AMENDMENT.  MR. 
PRESIDENT? 

(Mr.  JACOBS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  back  in 
the  Nixon  administration,  spokespeo- 
ple  for  the  administration  were  fond 
of  saying  "Don't  listen  to  what  we  say, 
look  at  what  we  do." 

President  Reagan  has  said  recently 
and  even  before  recently,  that  the 
Congress  is  spending  too  much  money, 
it  is  out  of  line;  it  is  responsible  for  the 
deficit,  et  cetera,  et  cetera.  That  is 
what  the  President  sajrs. 

Now  what  the  President  does  Lb 
submit  a  budget  which  calls  for  rough- 
ly $900  billion  in  taxation  and  about  a 
trillion  34  billion  dollars  in  spending. 

Simple  logic  will  tell  you  that  either 
the  President  is  asking  for  too  much 
spending  or  too  little  taxes  or  a  combi- 
nation of  the  two. 

The  President  also  says  he  favors  a 
balanced  budget  to  the  Constitution.  A 
week  ago  Monday  in  the  State  of  Mon- 
tana, it  was  breakpoint  for  the  33d 
State,  which  would  have  brought 
about  an  amendment  to  require  a  bal- 
anced budget  in  our  Constitution. 

I  was  there  to  testify  before  the  leg- 
islature; I  didn't  see  President  Reagan. 


tion  industry  to  extend  compulsory 
unionism,  even  to  rlght-to-work  Statea 
like  my  State,  North  Carolina. 

The  unions  of  the  construction  in- 
dustry maintain  they  are  losing  mem- 
bership l>ecause  of  the  establishment 
of  dual  shops.  This  is  simply  not  the 
case,  Mr.  Speaker.  They  are  losing 
membership  nationwide  liecause 
unionized  companies  can  no  longer 
compete  in  the  marketplace.  They 
have  priced  themselves  out  of  the 
market  liecause  of  their  high  negotiat- 
ed wage  scales. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  defeat  HJl. 
281  when  it  comes  to  the  floor  for  a 
vote. 


H.R.  281-CONSTRUCTION  LABOR 
LAW  AMENDBOarrS  OF  1987 

(Mr.  BALLENGER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  BALLEa^GER.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
are  soon  to  consider  a  bill,  HJl.  281, 
that  does  away  with  the  practice  of  al- 
lowing a  construction  firm  the  right  to 
operate  a  union  and  a  nonunion  shop. 
This  practice  is  known  as  dual  shops 
or  double  breasting.  Presently,  the  law 
allows  this  practice,  as  long  as  the  op- 
erations of  the  shops  are  totally  and 
completely  separate. 

Why  has  this  piece  of  legislation 
been  introduced?  Well,  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  answer  is  simple.  This  legislation 
has  been  introduced  to  redress  the 
recent  slide  in  the  membership  of  or- 
ganized labor.  Twenty  years  ago, 
unions  represented  more  than  80  per- 
cent of  the  employees  on  major  con- 
struction projects.  Today,  they  repre- 
sent less  than  30  percent. 

The  enactment  of  this  bill  would 
allow  organized  labor  in  the  construc- 


A  $100  MILLION  BRIBE 

(Mr.  BELBRAY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remsiiu.) 

Mr.  BILBRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  Sena- 
tor BcinrxTT  JomrsroM  of  Louisiana, 
chairman  of  Energy  smd  Natural  Re- 
sources, is  expected  to  introduce  a  bill 
today,  propoedng  that  the  UJS.  Govern- 
ment offer  $100  million  a  year  to  any 
State  in  the  Union  which  will  accept  a 
nuclear  repository  on  its  soil. 

This  bill  is  a  trojan  horse  designed 
to  divide  opposition  in  States  that  are 
now  being  considered  for  a  nuclear 
dump  site.  But  worse  yet,  it's  a  $100 
million  bribe  used  to  persuade  some 
State,  any  State,  to  put  scientific 
study  aside,  for  money. 

And  where  is  this  money  going  to 
come  from?  How  can  we.  Congress,  in 
these  times  of  tightening  the  budget 
belt,  pass  a  bill  that  pulls  us  liack  by 
leaps  and  bounds  from  our  goal  to 
reduce  a  growing  deficit? 

Senator  Johhstoh's  bill  has  not 
enough  regard  for  the  health  and 
safety  of  Individuals.  It  ignores  the 
real  issue  and  that  is  to  scientifically 
discover  where  the  safest  and  most 
geologically  appropriate  place  is  to 
store  high  level  nuclear  waste. 


D  1410 

EXTENDING  DURATION  OF 
OFFICE  OF  CLASSIFIED  NA- 
•nONAL  SECURITY  INFORMA- 
TION WITHIN  THE  OFFICE  OF 
THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE 
SENATE 

Mr.  COELHO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  Senate  biU  (S.  632) 
to  amend  the  Legislative  Branch  Ap- 
propriations Act,  1979,  as  reenacted,  to 


D  This  symbol  represents  the  time  of  day  during  the  House  proceedings,  e.g.,  D  1407  is  2K)7  p.m. 
Maner  set  in  this  typeface  indicates  words  inserted  or  appended,  rsther  than  qMlcen,  l>y  a  Member  of  the  House  on  die  floor. 
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OEtand  the  duration  of  the  Office  of 
riawlfliwl  Naltaial  fleeurlty  Inf orma- 


PEBMI88ION  TO  POSTPONE  CON- 
SIDERATION    OF     VETO     ME8- 


have  done  for  all  of  u»— and  for  this 
InstitutiAn — over  th«  vK&m 
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mwUmA  tbtt  danUon  of  the  Office  of 
n— IHarl  Nattonal  Seeuzlty  Inf omui- 
ttan  within  the  QtHee  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Sanate,  and  for  other  purpoeee. 
Mad  lik  for  tti  *«■"■— '"■♦^  oonstder- 
■tlaa  In  the  Houae. 

The  derk  read  the  title  of  the 
aeDatebOL   

The  SPBAKCR.  Ii  there  objectkm 
to  the  reqneat  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oltltoniia? 

Mx.  nUENZBL.  Mr.  I^ieaker,  reaerr- 
bw  the  rtiht  to  object.  I  yMd  to  the 
gwitleman  from  California  [Mr. 
OoBBo].  the  diatlngulahed  majority 
lAilp,  to  explain  the  i»ooedure  here. 

Mr.  COKLHO.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yleldtnc. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Senate  has  aaked 
the  Hbuae  to  oocalder  and  pass  the 
tain.  &  «tX  The  taOl  extends  the  oper- 
ation of  the  "OfOoe  of  Classified  Na- 
tional Security  Information"  within 
the  OCtlee  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  for  a  period  of  approximately  4 
months,  axttng  on  June  5.  1987.  By 
passing  this  Mil  earlier  this  month, 
the  Senate  has  stated  its  need  for  this 
Intenial  Senate  function,  and  as  a 
matter  of  otHnlty  regarding  internal 
functions  of  the  other  body,  the  bill 
should  be  paased  at  this  time. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  further 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  whip  has  de- 
scribed the  matter  accurately;  it  is  a 
matter  of  comity.  The  minority  be- 
lieves, along  with  the  majority,  that 
the  blU  should  be  prtanptly  passed. 

I  therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  withdraw 
my  reaei  vatlon  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  rcQuest  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerit  read  the  Senate  bill,  as 
follows: 

&832 

fie  it  enaeUd  by  the  Senate  and  Hou$e  oj 
JtCPrcMiitaMvet  q/  the  United  State*  of 
ilMeHoa  ta  CbNcmM  onemMed, 

aKTicm  1.  (a)  Section  106(a)  of  the  Legls- 
lattve  Brandi  Appropriationa  Act.  1979  (2 
Udac.  TSa  note),  aa  reoiaeted  by  aecUon  115 
of  the  Joint  resolution  entitled  "Joint  reso- 
lutlon  maMns  oonttnalnc  appropriations  for 
the  fiscal  year  1982.  and  lot  other  pur- 
poaea".  approved  October  1.  1981  (95  SUt. 
963),  ia  aBMVwind  by  striking  out  "February 
28.  1967."  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"June  5. 1967,". 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  ahaU  take  effect  on  March  1. 1987. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be 
read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
oooalder  was  laid  on  the  table. 


PERMISSION  TO  POSTPONE  CON- 
SIDERATION OF  VETO  MES- 
SAGE ON  HJl.  2.  SURFACE 
TRANSPORTATION  AND  UNI- 
FORM RELOCATION  ASSIST- 
ANCE ACT  OP  1987  UNTIL 
TtJESDAY,  MARCH  31.  1987 

Ml-.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  if  a  veto  mes- 
sage from  the  President  is  received  by 
the  Bouse  on  the  bill,  HJl.  2,  prior  to 
Tueaday,  Biarch  31,  1987,  that  omsid- 
eratlon  of  the  veto  message  be  post- 
poned until  Tuesday,  March  31,  1987. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wa^iington? 

Bfr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  and  I  certainly 
shall  not  object.  I  only  rise  to  say  that 
I  appreciate  the  courtesy  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Washington  inquiring 
e«u-ller  in  the  day  as  to  whether  or  not 
this  met  the  needs  of  the  minority, 
and  I  am  h^?py  to  comply.  We  obvi- 
ously have  no  objection. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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have  dope  for  all  of  us— and  for  this 
instltutlMi— over  the  years. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  SAL  LaCAPRIA 

(Mr.  MICHEL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarlcB.) 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  our  col- 
leagues the  fact  that  after  20  years  of 
distinguished  service  to  the  House,  Sal 
LaCapria,  one  of  our  official  House 
photographers,  is  retiring. 

The  House  is  Justly  proud  of  its  in- 
stitutional memory,  of  its  reveren(% 
for  traditions  and  commemoration  of 
great  events.  Sal  helped  us  to  capture 
many  of  these  events  through  his  pho- 
tographs, some  f  lUed  with  the  solemni- 
ty of  special  (xxasions,  others  showing 
Members  of  Congress  in  informal  and 
unofficial  moments. 

Sal  began  service  to  the  House  on 
September  1,  1966.  Before  that  he  was 
for  many  years  with  the  Ass<x:iated 
Press,  where  his  professionalism 
gained  for  him  a  reputation  for  excel- 
lence. 

He  was  bom  in  New  York  and,  like 
so  many  of  us,  served  in  the  Army 
before  tnily  launching  his  career.  He 
is  married,  has  two  children,  and  now 
makes  his  home  in  Maryland. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  said  that  the 
camera  doesn't  lie.  I  don't  know  how 
true  that  Is,  but  I  do  know  that  Sal  La- 
Ci^iria  captured  the  truth  of  this  insti- 
tutl(m,  in  all  its  mo<xls,  for  many  years 
and  did  so  with  a  liigh  degree  of  artist- 
ry and  personal  charm. 

Sal,  you  have  been  a  fixture  around 
here  and  I  just  want  you  to  know  how 
very  much  we  appreciate  what  you 


AN  ADDITIONAL  BILLION  DOL- 
LARS THIS  YEAR  FOR  COAL 
STUDY  IS  BAD  POLICY 

(Mr.  SIKORSKI  asked  and  was 
given  p^mlsslon  to  address  the  Houae 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.)  

Mr.  StKORSKL  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week,  the  Preddoit  announced  that 
he  would  request  $2.S  billl<m  in  fund- 
ing this  jrear  to  do  next  year  what  he 
promised  the  Canadians  last  year— a  5- 
year  study  of  clean  coal  technology. 
The  preas  treated  it  as  big  news.  The 
Prime  Minister  called  it  "significant 
movement."  It  is— backwanL  We  used 
to  study  the  problem  of  acid  rain  to 
death.  Now  we're  asked  to  study  the 
solution  to  death. 

The  day  after  annoimcing  this  ex- 
pensive, taxpayer-funded  study,  the 
President  indicated  at  his  press  confer- 
ence he  Wasn't  even  sure  of  the  need 
to  act  9n  acid  rain.  He  also  said 
Oramm-Rudman  is  preeminent.  The 
dollars  aren't  there  for  the  President 
to  spenci  unless  we  take  them  from 
health,  education,  or  national  defense 
programs. 

And  even  if  the  dollars  were  avail- 
able, an  additional  billion  dollars  this 
year  for  coal  study  is  bad  policy.  It 
does  nothing  to  control  the  emissions 
that  cause  acid  rain,  and  it  violates  the 
"polluter  pays"  principle,  which  holds 
that  those  who  benefit  from  pollu- 
tion—not taxpayers— pay  to  clean  it 
up. 

This  clean  coal  program  is  just  a 
costly  presummit  ploy.  Taxpayers 
shouldn't  have  to  pay  for  it.  And 
money  spent  on  acid  rain,  whether  by 
government  or  industry,  should  be 
used  to  stop  it— not  study  it  while  our 
leaders  dp  an  acid  rain  publicity  Jig. 
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FLOOD  INSURANCE 
IMPROVEBi«ENT  ACTT  OP  1987 

(Mr.  UPTON  asked  and  was  given 
permissi<m  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  UPTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
introduced  the  Fl<X)d  Insurance  Im- 
provement Act  of  1987  to  assist  owners 
of  condemned  homes  located  on  the 
shores  of  the  many  bodies  of  water 
around  our  great  Nation. 

Btecause  of  a  flaw  in  the  current 
FEIi£A  guidelines,  owners  of  con- 
demned homes  cannot  be  compensated 
for  their  loss  untU  the  structure  re- 
ceives considerable  damage— often  not 
until  their  house— along  with  every- 
thing from  garage  doors  to  septic  sys- 
tems—faOs  into  the  water;  seriously 
harming  the  quality  of  our  HiO  re- 
sources. 


Clearly,  the  hardship  on  a  family 
losing  their  home  begins  when  they 
are  forced  to  move— not  at  the  time  of 
actual  destruction.  My  bill  would  help 
relieve  this  burden  by  allowing  the  col- 
lection of  40  percent  of  their  claim 
under  the  FEMA  Program  once  a 
house  is  condemned— thereby  giving 
the  owner  the  financial  ability  to 
search  for  a  new  residence.  This  only 
seems  fair. 

My  bill  provides  an  important  inixn- 
tive  to  have  the  homes  nused  before 
it's  too  late.  Furthermore,  my  bill 
eliminates  some  of  the  fraud  and 
abuse  in  the  current  system. 

For  these  reasons,  and  many  more,  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  Join  me  in  this 
effort  to  assist  shoreline  property 
owners  and  those  using  the  lakes. 
Shoreline  homeowners  in  my  district 
should  not  be  forced  to  live  in  housing 
more  suitable  to  Jacques  Cousteau 
than  Jack  from  St.  Joe. 


TIME  TO  LEVEX  THE  PLAYING 
FIELD  ON  CANADIAN  TARIPPS 

(Mr.  ERDREICH  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  ERDREICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
general,  Canadian  tariffs  on  our 
United  States  prcxlucts  are  two  to 
three  times  those  of  our  Government 
on  Canadian  goods.  It  is  time  to  level 
the  playing  field  on  tariffs  with  our 
largest  trading  partner. 

To  help  further  that  goal,  I  am  in- 
troducing a  bill  today  that  would  in- 
struct the  United  States  Trade  Repre- 
sentative to  negotiate  with  the  Cana- 
dian Government  toward  the  reduc- 
tion of  tariffs  on  the  product  of  ex- 
panded metal.  An  expanded  metal 
manufacturer  in  Birmingham  let  me 
know  that  it  must  pay  tariffs  of  over 
10  percent  when  exporting  to  Canada, 
yet  the  Canadian  metal  prcxlucts 
coming  into  the  United  States  are  as- 
sessed at  only  3.8  percent. 

This  is  a  small  industry,  but  the  pen- 
etration of  imports  takes  hundreds  of 
U.S.  Jobs.  The  square  f(X>tage  of  im- 
ported expanded  metal  has  increased 
from  1.9  million  in  1975  to  6.8  million 
in  September  1986.  The  Canadian 
products  comprise  over  50  percent  of 
total  imports. 

The  U.S.  industry  accepts  the  reality 
of  foreign  competition  here  in  Amer- 
ica, but  the  Federal  Government  must 
see  that  fair  trade  exists,  that  export 
barriers  are  knocked  down.  Canada's 
tariff,  about  three  times  ours  on  ex- 
panded metal,  must  be  eliminated.  Jef- 
ferson County  and  American  jobs 
depend  on  it. 


ACTION  VERSUS  WORDS  ON  THE 
DEFICIT 

(Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 


the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  President  Reagan  said  the 
other  night  at  his  press  conference 
that  he  was  against  any  tax-rate  in- 
creases. 

He  has  said  many  times  that  he's 
against  any  tax  increases. 

What  he  doesn't  say  is  that  his  own 
budget  contains  some  $23  billion  in 
new  taxes  in  the  form  of  user  fees  and 
Medicare  <x)payments  and  increased 
student  loan  costs. 

It's  a  strange  thing  to  see  a  Presi- 
dent say  one  thing  and  do  another.  It's 
strange  to  see  him  say  he's  against 
new  taxes  and  then  propose  them  in 
his  own  budget. 

But  that's  nothing  new  for  this 
President.  He's  said  he's  against  deficit 
spending  for  many  years,  yet  he  has 
produced  the  biggest  deficits  in  the 
history  of  the  country. 

I  remember  when  he  said  he 
wouldn't  deal  with  terrorists,  too.  He 
said  he  wouldn't  trade  arms  for  hos- 
tages. 

If  we've  learned  nothing  else  these 
past  few  months,  we  should  have 
learned  that  we  need  to  pay  attention 
to  what  the  President  does,  not  Just 
what  he  says. 
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THESE  MONKEYS  HAVE  BEEN 
ABUSED  ENOUGH 

(Mr.  ROSE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  ROSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  col- 
leagues will  recall,  in  1981,  when  the 
Maryland  police  raided  the  laboratory 
of  NIH  grantee,  the  Institute  for  Be- 
havioral Research,  and  seized  a  colony 
of  research  monkeys  who  had  been  se- 
riously abused.  Subsequently,  the  re- 
searcher was  charged  with  cruelty  to 
animals  and  his  NIH  grant  was  re- 
voked due  to  gross  violation  of  NIH 
guidelines. 

A  number  of  us  in  the  House  wrote 
the  President  about  the  ultimate  dis- 
position of  these  monkeys,  and  in  Oc- 
tober of  last  year,  we  were  assured  by 
the  Office  of  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Health  that  the  animals  would  be 
transferred  to  the  Delta  Primate 
Center  in  Louisiana,  will  live  out  their 
natural  lives  with  no  invasive  pnxe- 
dures.  They  will  not  be  operated  on 
and  they  will  not  be  used  to  meet  any 
research  goals. 

I  have  attained  a  confidential  memo- 
randum, Mr.  Speaker,  from  the  Ameri- 
can Psychological  Association,  which 
is  proposing  that  these  monkeys  now 
be  given  to  Tulane  University,  where 
over  half  of  than  will  be  put  to  sleep, 
and  the  other  half  used  for  breeding 
purposes. 


Mr.  Speaker,  NIH  should  think  twice 
before  they  let  something  like  this 
hm>pen.  If  this  goes  through,  the  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices will  not  only  have  lied  to  the  Con- 
gress, but  to  the  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce 
from  Michigan,  which  is  probably  evoi 
worse. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  submit  further  infor- 
mation for  the  Rbcobd: 

HODSI  or  RsmSBITATrVB, 

WoMltiniitxyn.  DC.  September  25.  l»Se. 

Hon.  ROMALD  RSAOAll, 

Preeident,  The  White  House, 
Waahington,  DC. 

Daut  Mm.  PaBsnaar:  We  would  like  to 
bring  to  your  attention  a  serious  and  long- 
standing problem  which  could  be  quickly  re- 
solved with  your  Intenrention. 

In  these  final  days  of  the  99th  CTongreas, 
we  are  deeply  concerned  with  the  outcome 
of  an  issue  commonly  referred  to  as  "The 
Silver  Spring  Monkey  Case."  The  case  start- 
ed in  1981  when  the  Maryland  police  raided 
the  laboratory  of  an  National  Institutes  of 
Health  (NIH)  grantee,  the  InsUtute  for  Be- 
havioral Research  (IBR),  and  seized  lU 
colony  of  research  monkeys  who  had  been 
seriously  abused.  Subsequently,  the  re- 
searcher was  charged  with  cruelty  to  ani- 
mals and  his  NIH  grant  was  revoked  due  to 
gross  violation  of  NIH  guidelines. 

Following  seizure  in  1981.  the  monkeys 
were  warehoused  at  an  NIH  facility  in 
Poolesville,  Maryland,  for  five  years  at  a 
cost  of  $30,000  tax  dollars  per  year.  During 
that  time  both  NIH  and  IBR  stated  in  writ- 
ing that  they  had  no  research  needs  for 
these  itnifn«.i« 

Inasmuch  as  the  ■w<»wi«  had  been  victims 
of  abuse  and  were  not  needed  for  further  re- 
search, many  concerned  citlaens  called  for 
their  release  to  a  private  primate  sanctuary 
where  they  could  be  rehabilitated  and  reso- 
cialized  to  live  out  their  lives  comfortably. 
In  fact,  private  humane  organizations  have 
agreed  to  pay  all  costs  Involved  with  such  an 
effort. 

Some  in  the  biomedical  commimlty  have 
claimed  that  releasing  the  ■"'*"■'■  to  Uie 
private  sector  would  set  a  dangerous  prece- 
dent by  limiting  the  freedom  of  biomedical 
researchers.  The  fact  is  that  this  case  has 
nothing  to  do  with  biomedical  research  in 
general.  Rather,  it  Is  a  unique  case  having 
to  do  with  a  researcher  who  violated  the 
terms  of  his  NIH  grant  and  a  group  of  mon- 
kesv  who  are  not  part  of  any  research  proto- 
col, who  liave  been  terribly  abused,  and  who 
are  now  a  drain  on  government  resources. 

This  case  has  been  highly  publldxed  for 
the  past  five  years  and  has  received  sympa- 
thetic coverage  by  all  of  the  maior  media.  In 
addition,  strong  Congreaslcmal  support 
exists  for  moving  these  ■"'»"■'■  to  a  private 
sanctuary  as  evidenced  by  a  majority  in 
both  the  House  and  Senate  having  signed 
onto  letters  to  this  effect  and  now,  by  198 
meml>eTs  of  the  House  and  17  members  of 
the  Senate  having  coeponsored  Resolutions 
to  this  effect. 

The  NIH  has  simply  been  imwllling  to  co- 
operate with  the  private  sector  or  the  Con- 
gress on  such  an  arrangement.  Rather,  they 
recently  turned  the  mntmai»  over  to  a  gov- 
ernment funded  laboratory,  the  Delta  Re- 
gional Primate  Center  in  New  Orleans,  Lou- 
isiana. In  the  handling  of  this  case,  NIH  has 
been  less  than  straightforward  with  (in- 
gress, the  Department  of  Health  and 
Human    Services    which    oversees    it.    the 
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public.  We.  and 
regret  the  nnprofea- 


ralaed  With  the  treated  animals  to  be  euth- 
anised  it  has  hem  estimated  that  $35,000  to 
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her.  when  we  entered  into  the  semi- 
conductor agreement  with  Jaoan.  we 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  obieetion. 


The  President  should  immediately  take  all 

aDOrODriate  and  feasnd*  mt*iranm  imAmr  ■>!.. 
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publJe.  We.  ud 
,  nwt  the  nnprof es- 
>  deeetiUw  treatment  we 
I  tram  thli  federal  ecency. 
the  flOnr  Sprlnc  Monfciiy  caee  rep- 
9t  WMted  tax  dollan. 
■Bd  aalnal  ahuee.  the  oontro- 
iToandlnc  tt  will  not  |o  away  imtU 
Mdi  a  naaonable  aohitlan. 
We  have  prrinnally  toreetlgated  every 
■uert  o<  thlB  eaae  and  can  amure  you  that 
OB  Ktaullfle.  manetary.  and  moral  crounds 
there  la  no  jwetlflcatton  for  keepiiic  theae 
anknala  in  a  fadanUy-funded  reeearch  facu- 
lty for  the  next  fifteen  yeara,  which  ia  how 
kmc  they  are  expected  to  live.  Clearly,  this 
li  a  rituation  irtiere  the  mlvate  aector 
ahoold  take  over. 

We  rmpefffiilly  requeat  that  you  or  your 
atatf  review  the  detalla  of  the  caee  and  Join 
oa  in  awwmpMrtilnt  thla  worthy  and 
hnnane  tranafar.  Hie  Stiver  ^rins  Monkey 
Caae  it  weDnloeamented  and  we  will  readily 
peovMe  you  with  any  backsround  inf  orma- 
tloB  that  you  need. 

Thank  you  for  givinc  omalderaUon  to  this 
requeat  and  we  look  forward  to  hearing 
from  you. 

Sincerely. 

RonsT  C  Smrb. 

OuKuxRoaa. 

B<»CH*»nw 

DiacuaaiOB  Nona  roa  Coimcn. 

Sobjeet— APS*  involvement  to  raise  fund 
for  the  lifetime  care  of  the  Silver  Spring 
monkeya. 

Background— The  14  remaining  monkeys 
(6  eantrolB.  8  treated)  have  been  housed  at 
the  Odta  Regional  Pilmate  Cmter  in  Lou- 
lalana  itnee  last  summer.  The  monkeys  had 
been  malntaJned  by  NIH  at  its  PoolesviUe, 
IfD.  animal  facility  ever  since  their  confis- 
cation by  police  in  September  IMl. 

The  numkeys  are  the  pnverty  of  the  In- 
stitute for  Behavioral  Resources  (IBR)  and 
at  this  time  IBR  owes  NIH  more  than 
$90,000  lot  their  care  and  feeding.  For  the 
past  two  years  the  scientific  community  (in- 
dudln*  APS),  governmental  agencies,  the 
Congreas.  and  animal  rights  groups  have 
been  trytng  to  reaolve  the  issues  surround- 
ing the  future  of  the  monkeys. 

The  adcntlfic  community  has  negotiated 
with  IBR  and  governmental  agencies  a  pos- 
sible resolution  to  which  everyone  (except 
the  animal  Tights  advocates  who  want  the 
mmkeya  given  to  them)  has  given  an  agree- 
ment to  the  general  details. 

Proposed  Agreonent— IBR  gives  title  to 
the  monkeys  to  Tulane  University,  thus 
freeing  NIH  from  any  responsibility  as  to 
the  future  of  theae  animals.  IBR  pays  NTH 
$16,000  owed  for  the  monkeys'  feed  bill. 
(Thla  is  a  poasible  snag  as  IBR  in  the  past 
has  refused  to  pay  the  biU.  However,  we 
have  been  told  that  there  is  a  change  of 
heart  within  IBR  on  this  issue). 

After  gahiing  title  to  the  monkeys  Tulane 
eould  euthanixe  the  treated  primates  and 
oamplete  the  research.  The  control  mon- 
keys would  be  resodalixed  for  purposes  of 
breeding.  The  snticipated  lifetimes  for 
these  monkeys  could  be  ss  long  as  20  years. 

Because  animal  rlghU  advocates  have 
been  gaining  public  and  congressional  sup- 
port by  telling  how  tax  dollars  are  being 
used  to  maintain  these  monkejrs  when  (the 
advocates)  would  pay  for  their  keep,  Tulane 
wanta  an  endowment  so  neither  state  nor 
federal  funds  are  taivolved. 

If  all  14  monkeys  were  to  be  maintained 
for  the  normal  life  expectancies,  it  has  been 
f«lnilat*«1  that  $05,000  would  have  to  be 


raised  With  the  treated  animals  to  be  euth- 
aniae4  it  has  been  estimated  that  $36,000  to 
$50,000  needs  to  be  raiaed.  (This  does  not  ta>- 
dude  the  IBR  feed  bill,  which  may  need  to 
be  included  should  IBR  have  another 
change  of  heart). 

Proposal  to  APS— Fred  King,  director  of 
the  ferkes  Regional  Primate  Center  in  At- 
lanta, has  been  discussing  with  the  Society 
for  Nfeurosdences  and  the  American  Psy- 
chological Association  the  need  to  raise  the 
funds  to  endow  the  lifetime  care  for  the 
monkeys.  Both  organizations  have  agreed  to 
do  it  if  APS  would  be  the  third  member. 

Neuroacienoes,  APA.  and  APS  are  the 
three  organizations  that  have  been  Involved 
directly  in  this  seemingly  never-ending  epi- 
sode, largely  because  Dr.  Ed  Taub,  who  was 
doing  the  research  on  the  monkeys,  is  a 
member  of  aU  three  organizations. 

Dr.  William  Danforth.  president  of  Wash- 
ington University  In  St.  Louis,  has  Indicated 
earlier  a  willingness  to  solicit  funds  from 
the  resetuvb  Intensive  Institutions.  Neuro- 
sdences,  APA.  and  APS  would  be  the  steer- 
ing committee  to  solicit  funds  from  the  scl- 
entif  le  societies. 

RecammendaUons— It  would  by  my  offer- 
ing to  Dr.  Knox  and  the  Council  that: 

The  coalition  be  formed  to  secure  fimds  to 
endow  the  care  and  feeding  of  the  monkeys. 

The  coalition  steering  conunittee  be  in- 
creased to  four  Neurosclences,  APA,  APS, 
and  the  AAMC.  By  adding  the  AAMC  we 
get  the  deans  involved  which  would  be  a 
help  to  Dr.  Danforth  who  is  going  to  have 
to  raise  the  bulk  of  the  needed  funds. 

The  coUection  agency  for  funds  be  either 
APA  or  Neurosclences  and  not  APS  nor 
AAMC,  both  of  which  are  conducting  fund 
raising  drives. 

NABR  be  left  out  of  this  effort  because 
(1.)  it  is  a  501(c)6  and  (2.)  the  monkey  situa- 
tion, in  general,  is  viewed  on  the  Hill  as  a 
PETA  vs.  NABR  fight.  The  Uter  came  out 
loud  and  clear  at  the  recent  congressional 
breakfast. 

A  meeting  with  the  major  actors  in  this 
effort,  including  Danforth.  Tulane.  NIH, 
IBR,  be  held  to  be  sure  that  everyone  un- 
derstands what  is  to  be  done  and  who  Is  to 
doit. 

No  decision  to  be  made  by  APS  until  it  has 
had  a  full  discussion  by  the  Council  at  the 
end  of  this  month. 

Mabcr  17,  1987. 

I  DXPARTHZITT  OP  HKALTH 

AHS  Human  Servicks, 
Washington,  DC,  October  27,  1986. 
Hon.  Charlie  Rose, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 

Deax  Mr.  Rose:  I  am  resi>onding  to  your 
September  25  letters  to  President  Reagan, 
Secretary  Bowen,  and  Dr.  Wyngaarden  re- 
garding the  fifteen  nonhuman  primates 
owned  by  the  Institutes  for  Behavior  Re- 
sources, Incorporated  (IBR),  and  cared  for 
at  the  Delta  Regional  Primate  Research 
Center.  Your  colleagues  who  cosigned  your 
letter  wUl  each  receive  an  identical  reply. 

As  you  know,  the  puri>ose  of  relocating 
the  animals  to  the  Delta  Center  is  to  ensure 
their  long-term  health  and  well-being.  The 
Delta  Center  has  agreed  to  comply  fully 
with  the  conditions  in  the  plan  submitted  to 
the  Congress  in  May  1986:  the  primates  will 
live  ovt  their  natural  lives,  no  invasive  pro- 
cedurts  will  be  performed  other  than  those 
required  to  meet  veterinary  medical  emer- 
genciOB,  and  every  attempt  will  be  made  to 
resociallze  the  animals.  Although  the  Delta 
Center  is  indeed  a  research  facility,  its  staff 


aharea  our  commitment  that  theae  prlmatea 
wm  not  b4  uaed  for  any  reaearch  purpoae 
other  than  maorlallMitlon  I  am  convinoed 
that  this  agreement  wlU  continue  to  be  ful- 
fUled. 

Reaodallgatlon  of  the  prlmatea  as  pro- 
poaed  by  the  NIH  seems  entirely  cooaistent 
with  the  thrust  of  public  concern.  It  la  note- 
worthy th«t  the  Delta  Center's  program  of 
animal  caie  not  only  meets  the  highest 
standards  for  fadlitlea  and  personnel  but 
also  is  subject  to  recurring  oversight  by  sev- 
eral agencies  of  the  U.S.  Oovemment  as 
well  as  a  private  accrediting  body. 

The  chairman  of  the  board  of  IBR  re- 
mains comtooed  that  the  reaearch  in  which 
these  anlmitls  were  involved  should  be  com- 
pleted andi  does  not  agree  ftilly  with  the 
NIH  effort  to  resodaliae  them.  Because  of 
its  strong  oommitment  to  the  Congreas  and 
to  the  pubUc.  however,  NIH  continues  to  en- 
courage iBR's  full  cooperation  in  this 
matter.  Agsuming  that  cooperation,  NIH 
and  Delta  Staff  are  confident  about  the 
prospects  for  resodalizatlon. 

There  are  no  plans  to  separate  the  ani- 
mals and  send  some  of  them  to  the  Yerkes 
Primate  Csiter  or  any  other  facility.  All  of 
the  foreseeable  requirements  for  reaocializa- 
tlon  are  well  within  the  capabUltlea  of  the 
Delta  Center.  The  professional  staff  in- 
cludes throe  clinical  veterinarians,  who  are 
experience4  in  nonhuman  primate  medi- 
cine, and  a  behavlorial  anthropologist 
trained  in  animal  rehabilitation,  all  of 
whom  are  fully  committed  to  improving  the 
social  stability  of  the  animals. 

Because  of  these  factors,  I  continue  to  be- 
lieve that  the  National  Institutes  of  Health 
(NIH)  and  the  Delta  Center  are  following 
the  most  appropriate  course  of  action. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Robert  E.  Wnnx>M,  M.D. 
I  Assistant  Secretary  for  Health. 


RELATING  TO  SEMICONDUCTOR 
ANTIDtJMPING  ENFORCEMENT 
AGREEAfCENT 

Mr.  MATSni.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
imanimois  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  ^deans  be  discharged 
from  further  consideration  of  the  reso- 
lution (H.  Res.  127)  relating  to  the 
semiconductor  antidumping  enforce- 
ment agreement,  and  ask  for  its  imme- 
diate consideration  in  the  House. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  reso- 
lution. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  re<iuest  of  the  gentleman  from 
Callfomiaf?  

Mr.  PRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  re- 
serve the  right  to  object,  and  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Calif omia  [Mr.  MatsuiI. 

Mr.  MATSUI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota. 

This  matter  was  reported  out  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
this  morning  at  10:30.  It  pertains  to 
the  resolution  to  ask  the  President  to 
be  tough  with  respect  to  the  country 
of  Japan  regarding  our  semiconductor 
agreement  that  was  entered  into  in 
September  of  1986. 

The  resolution  asks  the  President  to 
take  strong  action  under  section  301. 
As  the  gentleman  knows,  last  Septem- 


ber, when  we  entered  into  the  semi- 
conductor agreement  with  Japan,  we 
gave  up  valuable  rights,  one  of  which 
was  to  pursue  two  301  actions,  and  we 
waive  certain  penalties  that  would 
have  accrued  to  Japan,  and  in  ex- 
change for  that,  the  J^anese  agreed 
to  open  up  their  maiitets  and  not 
dump  products  in  third  countries  and 
in  the  United  States. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  agreement  has 
been  violated. 

The  second  part,  which  is  an  amend- 
ment, is  to  ask  that  the  Japanese  Gov- 
ernment maintain  their  agreement, 
which  they  have  not.  in  a  telecom- 
munications agreement  that  was  en- 
tered into  in  April  of  1985.  That  agree- 
ment was,  when  Japan  divested  its 
telecommunications  industry,  they 
would  allow  up  to  33  Vi  percent  partici- 
pation by  United  States  companies 
with  the  Japanese  companies.  At  this 
time,  the  Ministry  of  Telecommunica- 
tions has  indicated  that  they  are  will- 
ing only  to  allow  3-percent  equity  par- 
ticipation.   

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  explanation.  I 
concur  in  the  explanation. 

The  reason  for  the  haste  in  passing 
the  resolution  is  that  the  other  body 
has  passed  a  similar  resolution,  or 
rather,  two  of  them,  this  week,  and  Its 
effect,  we  hope,  will  be  important  on 
the  officials  of  the  Government  of 
Japan,  who  are  now  being  called  upon 
to  live  up  to  their  earlier  agreements. 

Since  there  may  be  discussions  going 
forward  as  early  as  this  week  or  this 
weekend,  we  think  it  is  important  that 
the  House  be  recorded  on  this  matter 
as  well  as  the  Senate.  We  know  of  no 
opposition  to  these  two  resolutions, 
the  one  in  House  Resolution  127;  the 
other  in  the  amendment  which  will 
shortly  be  adopted. 

Mr.  Speaker,  further  reserving  the 
right  to  object.  I  do  feel  concerned 
that  we  are  getting  into  difficult  terri- 
tory here.  We  believe  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  Japan  has  not  lived  up  to  its 
obligation.  That  is  a  serious  allegation. 
We  believe  that  it  is  becoming  more 
recalcitrant  at  a  time  when  the  pas- 
sions in  the  United  States  to  achieve 
responsible  and  fair-market  access  in 
Japan  are  becoming  more  inflamed. 

It  is  never  a  good  thing  when  one 
has  confrontation  in  international 
commercial  negotiations.  We  would 
hope  that  this  resolution  would  not 
fan  the  flames  of  confrontation  more, 
but  that  it  would  persuade  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Japan  that  the  Congress, 
as  well  as  the  administration,  is  seri- 
ous about  achieving  reasonable  access, 
but  more  Importantly,  believes  that 
the  Government  of  Japan  ought  to 
live  up  to  the  agreements  that  it 
makes  and  signs  with  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  have  said  before.  I 
know  of  no  objection  or  (xtntroversy 
surrounding  this  resolution. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.RBS.  127 

Whereas  the  maintenance  of  a  healthy  do- 
mestic semiconductor  Industry  is  essential 
to  the  development  of  the  United  States 
economy  and  the  preservation  of  the  nation- 
al security  of  the  United  States; 

Whereas  the  United  States  semiconductor 
industry  is  a  world  leader  in  semiconductor 
technology  and  has  demonstrated  its  com- 
petitiveness In  aU  markets  to  which  it  has 
free  access; 

Whereas  concurrent  with  three  antidump- 
ing cases  filed  against  Japanese  companies 
In  64K  DRAM'S.  EPROM's  and  256K  and 
above  DRAM's.  the  United  States  Trade 
Representative  on  July  11, 1985,  initiated  an 
Investigation  into  Japanese  dumping  of 
semiconductors  In  the  United  States  market 
and  lack  of  access  for  United  States  compa- 
nies to  the  Japanese  semiconductor  market 
pursuant  to  section  301(d)<2)  of  the  Trade 
Act  of  1974,  as  amended; 

Whereas  on  September  2,  1986,  the  Am- 
bassador of  Japan  to  the  United  States  and 
the  United  States  Trade  Representative 
signed  the  Agreement  between  the  Govern- 
ment of  Japan  and  the  (3ovemment  of  the 
United  States  of  America  concerning  trade 
in  8eml(»nductor  products  which  has  been 
determined  by  the  President  to  be  an  appro- 
priate response  to  the  practices  of  the  Oov- 
emment of  Japan  with  respect  to  trade  in 
semiconductors,  pursuant  to  section 
301(dK2)  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974,  as 
amended; 

Whereas  in  return  for  Japan's  pledge  of 
increased  sales  in  the  Japanese  market  and 
avoidance  of  dumping  in  aU  markets,  the  ad- 
ministration waived  the  Imposition  of  dump- 
ing duties  in  two  antidumping  cases  and  sus- 
pended action  under  section  301; 

Whereas  during  the  last  six  months,  col- 
lection of  substantial  dumping  penalties 
against  Japanese  companies  have  been  fore- 
going; 

Whereas  during  the  last  six  months 
dumping  has  continued  and  there  has  been 
no  increase  in  access  to  the  Japanese 
market; 

Whereas  these  acts  represent  violations  of 
a  trade  agreement  negotiated  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  and  authority  of  section  301 
of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974,  as  amended; 

Whereas  the  President  has  determined 
that  any  failure  by  the  CSovemment  of 
Japan  to  meet  the  commitments  and  objec- 
tives of  the  agreements  would  be  inconsist- 
ent with  a  trade  agreement  or  an  unjustifi- 
able act  that  would  burden  or  restrict 
United  States  commerce; 

Whereas  the  faithful  implementation  of 
the  commitments  and  objectives  of  the 
agreement  is  the  only  effective  means  of  ad- 
dressing the  twin  problems  of  access  for  for- 
eign semiconductor  companies  to  the  Japa- 
nese mairket  and  the  prevention  of  dumping 
of  semiconductors  by  Japanese  companies: 
and 

Whereas  the  Oovemment  of  J^>an  has 
failed  to  meet  the  commitments  that  it 
made  in  the  agreement  signed  on  September 
2,  1986:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  Sense  of  the 
House  that— 


The  President  should  immediately  take  all 
appropriate  and  feasible  aetiona  under  aee- 
Uon  301  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1074— 

(A)  to  remedy  and  prevent  farther  viola- 
tion of  the  Agreement  by  Japan; 

(B)  to  serve  as  an  incentive  for  coa^d^ 
ance; 

(C)  to  compensate  the  United  States  for 
the  harm  suffered  on  account  of  noncompU- 
ance  by  Japan;  and 

(D)  to  prevent  further  injury  to  the 
United  SUtes; 

Such  actions  should  serve  to  increaae, 
rather  than  restrict,  Intemattonal  semiooo- 
ductor  trade  and  be  aimed  at  enforcing  com- 
mitments and  achieving  the  objectives  of 
the  agreement,  both  with  reject  to  market 
access  and  the  prevention  of  dumping  in  the 
United  States  and  other  marketa; 

Such  actions  should  be  focused  ao  as  to  di- 
rectly penalize  those  who  have  acted  incon- 
sistently with  the  terms  of  the  agreements; 
and 

Such  actions  may  be  directed  at  products 
which  contain  semiconductors  so  as  to  avoid 
any  adverse  effects  on  United  States  semi- 
conductor users. 

AMEMDKZirr  OrPERED  BT  KR.  MATSUI 

Mr.  MATSUI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  MATStn:  At 
the  end  of  the  Resolution,  add  the  following 
new  section: 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Since  in  April  1885,  the  Oovem- 
ment of  Japan,  pursuant  to  Market  Opening 
Sector  Specific  negotiations  with  the  United 
States,  agreed  to  permit  equity  participation 
of  up  to  thirty-three  percent  by  foreign 
firms  in  a  new  Japanese  telecommunica- 
tions service  company; 

Since  that  company  would  provide  compe- 
tition with  Kokusai  Denshln  Denwa  (KDD) 
in  the  provision  of  intemaUonal  telecom- 
mtmications  services  via  a  flber  optics, 
trans-Pacific  cable  (from  Japan  to  the 
United  SUtes  through  Alaska): 

Since  an  international  consortiimi  consist- 
ing of  Japanese,  United  States,  and  United 
Kingdom  companies  has  been  formed  to 
compete  with  KDD,  and  to  construct  the 
trans-Pacific  cable  and  to  provide  telecom- 
munications services  to  Japanese,  United 
States,  and  European  consumers; 

Since  this  consortium  would  enhance  criti- 
cal communications  services  for  agencies  of 
the  United  States  Government  such  as  the 
Department  of  Defense,  and  would  create 
significant  opportunities  for  the  sale  of 
United  States  technology  and  equipment  for 
fiber  optic  cable  and  other  project  compo- 
nents; 

Since  recent  action  by  the  Japanese  Minis- 
try of  Post  and  Telecommimications  indi- 
cate that  Japan  may  not  permit  thirty-three 
percent  foreign  equity  participation  in  any 
consortium  formed  to  compete  with  KDD. 
but  instead  may  support  only  a  three  per- 
cent foreign  equity  participation; 

Since  such  action  by  the  Ministry  of  Poet 
and  Telecommunications  would  undercut 
the  credibility  of  the  MOSS  process  casting 
serious  doubt  on  a  negotiated  approach  to 
solving  services  trade  problems  with  Japan; 

(b)  Therefore,  be  it  declared,  that  the 
President  should  Immediately  take  all  ap- 
propriate actions  to  communicate  with  the 
(Government  of  Japan  to  Insure  that  the 
commitment  made  by  Japan  under  the 
terms  of  the  Market  Opening  Sector  Specif- 
ic (MOSS)  telecommunications  negotiations 
for  up  to  thirty-three  percent  equity  partld- 
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by  fiBritii  ftaiBB  tn  any  oonaortluin 
to  eoBpato  wtth  KIX>  be  fulfilled. 


Mr.  MAT8DI  (durinc  tbe  reMUns). 
Mx.  Opeafcer.  I  aA  unanimous  ccmaent 
tint  the  Mii—Mimawt  be  conildered  as 
reed  end  printed  In  the  RK»as. 

Dm  8FKAKKR.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlemen  from 


There  wee  no  objection. 

The  SFKAKXR.  The  question  is  on 
the  ameadmeBt  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man fmn  CUIfomla  \Mx.  Matsui]. 

The  "■«—»«*— nt  was  agreed  to. 

Tbe  SFKAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  reaoloAlaii.  as  amended. 

Tlie  resolution,  as  amended,  was 
•greed  to. 

A  motian  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  BUDGET  IS 
MORT  IN  THE  HOUSE 

(Mr.  TRAFICANT  aaiied  and  was 
given  prrmlssiwi  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
hte  remarks.) 

Ifr.  TRAVICANT.  Mr.  ^leaker.  the 
American  peivle  have  become  very 
leery  over  the  years.  They  Just  do  not 
bdleve  certain  statements  anymore, 
like  "m  stUl  love  you  in  the  morning." 
"I  work  lot  the  Oovemment  and  I  am 
here  really  to  give  you  a  hand."  and 
"As   President.    I   wont   raise    your 


This  rhetoric  will  not  fly  any  longer. 
The  lYeaident  says  he  will  not  raise 
taxes,  but  he  has  certain  Items  in  the 
bodvet.  like  asset  sales  and  user  fees, 
that  add  up  to  the  tune  of  about  $23 
bOUon. 

Who  is  he  trying  to  kid?  This  is  the 
same  President  who  promised  in  his 
first  campaign,  and  I  quote. 

I  vffl  balance  the  fMeral  budget  by  1983. 

Now.  after  he  was  elected,  he  con- 
fessed to  the  American  people  and  the 
Ooogreas  when  he  said. 

I  cannot  do  It  by  IMS.  Ladies  and  genUe- 
men.  tt  wfll  take  me  until  1984. 

I  think  we  have  gone  the  full  circle 
from  Disney  fantasy  to  Spielberg 
camp  at  the  White  House.  The  reason 
I  have  no  real  power  here  is,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, your  budget  is  mort.  mort  in  the 
House. 

Any  budget  that  will  drop  vocational 
education,  child  nutrition  programs, 
seriously  impact  upon  housing  in  this 
country  and  yet  continue  to  expand 
the  military  establishment  is  really 
completely  un-American. 

I  hcve  the  Members  of  Congress, 
after  his  visit,  send  him  that  message, 
not  by  signals— we  do  not  work  for  the 
airport— but  by  straig  votes. 


D  1430 
THE  NATIONAL  SCHOOLBUS 

SArarrY  act 

(Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida  ssked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarits.) 

Mr.  SBOTH  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  am  reintroducing  the  National 
Schoolbus  Safety  Act.  This  legislation 
is  important  because  we  need  to  keep 
this  issue  before  the  public  and  not  let 
it  become  lost  in  the  bureaucracy. 
This  bill  grew  out  of  the  need  to  im- 
prove the  safety  requirements  that 
our  children  face  while  riding  back 
and  forth  to  school  each  day. 

Twenty  million  schoolchildren  ride 
schoolbuses  every  year  in  the  United 
States.  We  hear  so  much  about  the 
many  dangers  that  are  beyond  our 
controL  The  lack  of  safety  belts  on  oiir 
schoolbuses  is  an  unnecessary  danger, 
and  It  to  time  to  change  that. 

Someone  coined  the  phrase  "safety 
belts"  for  a  good  reason— seatbelts 
save  lives  and  prevent  injuries.  Each 
State  is  now  considering  mandatory 
seatbelt  laws  for  passenger  automo- 
biles. The  automotive  Industry  has 
been  experimenting  with  airbags. 
Child  restraint  laws  are  commonplace 
in  all  90  States.  It  is  about  time  that 
we  put  into  practice  on  schoolbuses 
the  safety  features  that  we  require  on 
passenger  vehicles. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  MATSUI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  haive  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on 
House  Resolution  127,  the  resolution 
just  adopted  by  the  Hoxise. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Gray  of  Illinois).  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Califomla? 

There  was  no  objection. 


minorities  were  every  bit  as  qualified 
as  other  pieople,  so,  therefore,  they 
had  to  pnoceed  to  let  affirmative 
action  go  forward. 


AFFIRMATIVE  ACTION  GETS 
SUPREME  COURT  APPROVAL 

(Mrs.  SCHROEDER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
her  remarks.) 

Idrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  delighted  to  be  able  to  say  that  in 
an  excellent  Supreme  Court  deci/don 
today  affirmative  action  was  upheld 
for  women.  It  was  a  6  to  3  decision  by 
the  Reagan  court,  and  they  said  that 
women  are  a  qualified  pool  of  appli- 
cants, and  you  not  only  have  to  hire 
them  but  should  promote  them  so 
that  they  can  get  above  the  bottom 
rung. 

I  think  that  is  an  excellent  decision. 
It  was  a  surprising  decision  to  many 
people,  and  I  think  that  what  it  sajrs  is 
that  when  they  looked  at  the  applica- 
tions, ihey  found  out  that  women  and 


SAFE  POOD  IMPORT  ACT  OP 
1987 

(Mr.  PANETTA  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  PANXTTA.  BCr.  E^jeaker,  today, 
I  am  Joined  by  my  colleagues  Fbahk 
HoRTOH.  IbiTT  CoKLHO,  and  Elton 
Oaixult  in  introducing  a  bill  to 
toughen  the  Food  and  Drug  Adminis- 
tration's [^A]  enforcement  of  pesti- 
cide restrictions  on  food  products  im- 
ported from  abroad.  This  bill  is  de- 
signed to  improve  the  FDA's  inspec- 
tion pracUoes  and  to  deter  the  impor- 
tation of  contaminated  fruits,  vegeta- 
bles, and  other  commodities  which  vio- 
late UJ5.  pesticide  laws. 

A  recent  tavestigatlon  by  the  Gener- 
al Accounting  Office  [GAOl  confirms 
the  widespread  concern  that  the  exist- 
ing inspection  and  enforcement  system 
is  wholly  Inadequate.  Their  report 
found  that  the  FDA  routinely  inspects 
less  than  1  percent  of  all  imported 
fruit  and  vegetable  shipments.  And  in 
these  shipments  alone,  more  than  6 
percent  were  found  to  contain  Illegal 
pesticides.  Dangerously  high  levels  of 
pesticides  were  found  on  everything 
from  tomatoes  to  bananas.  Given 
FDA's  Inadeqiiate  inspections,  it  is  im- 
possible to  know  how  big  the  problem 
is. 

GAO  found  that  inspection  and  sam- 
pling decisions  are  not  conducted  on  a 
national  baeis,  but  rather,  are  left  to 
the  discretion  of  onslte  FDA  inspec- 
tors. It  alao  found  that  the  limited 
number  of  sampled  shipments  did  not 
even  represent  the  broad  range  of 
commodities  imported  into  this  coun- 
try. In  some  cases,  commodity  ship- 
ments from  certidn  countries  were  not 
sampled  at  all,  and  in  other  cases,  very 
few  samplds  were  taken  from  many 
high-volume  imported  commodities. 
Between  1983  and  1985,  for  example, 
cucumbers  were  imported  from  27 
countries.  However,  shipments  from 
only  9  of  those  countries  were  sampled 
dining  thl8  entire  period.  This  oc- 
ciured  durtog  a  time  when  the  viola- 
tion rate  for  cucumbers  was  running 
significantly  higher  than  the  average 
for  other  floods.  In  another  example, 
although  over  17  billion  pounds  of  ba- 
nanas were  imported  during  fiscal 
years  1983->85,  only  160  samples  were 
taken. 

To  make  matters  worse,  FDA's  so- 
called  multiresidue  tests  may  detect 
less  than  noughly  half  the  pesticides 
available  In  world  markets  today. 
These  tests  can  only  identify  about 


120  of  the  350  to  600  pesticides  used 
on  foods  worldwide. 

Under  current  practices,  FDA  allows 
imports  of  perishable  commodities  to 
go  directly  on  the  market— with  or 
without  infection  sampling.  And  even 
If  the  shipment  is  sampled,  FDA  does 
not  routinely  detain  the  shipment 
untfl  the  test  is  completed.  In  theory, 
FDA  claims  that  if  they  later  find  that 
the  shipment  is  contaminated,  they 
will  require  the  importer  to  recaU  this 
shipment  from  the  stores.  But  in  prac- 
tice, such  recalls  are  rarely  successful. 
As  a  result,  unwitting  consumers  usu- 
ally wind  up  eating  the  contaminated 
food. 

And  even  when  FDA  discovers  con- 
taminated shipments,  enforcement 
action  is  rarely  taken  against  the  vio- 
lators. Despite  this  serioiis  violation, 
the  importer  is  rarely  punished.  These 
procedures  not  only  allow  dangerous 
foods  to  reach  American  markets  but 
also  do  little  to  discourage  future  vio- 
lations. GAO's  findings  are  particular- 
ly alarming  when  you  consider  that 
more  than  25  percent  of  the  fresh 
fruit  consumed  in  the  United  States 
comes  from  abroad. 

These  serious  deficiencies  expose 
American  consumers  to  unreasonable 
health  rlslcs  and  put  American  farmers 
at  an  unfair  disadvantage  with  forei^ 
farmers.  Our  bill  incorporates  GAO's 
recommendations  into  a  comprehen- 
sive measure.  It  is  one  designed  to  pro- 
tect American  consimiers  from  expo- 
sure to  toxic  pesticides  on  Imported 
fruits  and  vegetables.  The  bill  also  re- 
quires importers  to  comply  with  the 
same  standards  that  American  farmers 
operate  under. 

Our  bill  requires  the  FDA  to: 

First,  establish  a  plan  within  90  days 
after  the  date  of  enactment  for  the  re- 
distribution of  resources.  It  would  re- 
quire the  agency  to  improve  the  in- 
spection and  enforcement  of  pesticide 
levels  on  imported  foods  and  ensure 
that  food  shipments  are  sampled  on  a 
representative  basis.  This  would  in- 
clude adjusting  such  sampling  to  re- 
flect the  types  of  commodities  import- 
ed, their  coimtry  of  origin,  and  the 
product's  historic  violation  rate. 

Second,  prepare  a  detailed  annual 
summary  of  information  on  imported 
commodities,  inspections,  and  enforce- 
ment actions  conducted  during  the 
year. 

Third.  propose  legislation  to 
strengthen  the  penalty  system  to 
deter  violations  of  the  law  by  import- 
ers. 

Fourth,  report  annually  on  research 
FDA  conducts  to  develop  improved 
methods  of  detecting  pesticide  resi- 
dues on  farm  products. 

American  consiuners  will  continue  to 
be  at  risk  from  exiiosure  to  dangerous- 
ly high  levels  of  pesticides  untU  FDA's 
pesticide  inspection  and  enforcement 
system  is  overhauled.  We  can  no 
longer  accept  these  risks.  We  must 
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protect  American  consumers  from  ex- 
posure to  toxic  chemicals  and  punish 
those  who  endanger  our  citizens.  This 
legislation  wUl  do  Just  that.  It  does  so 
by  ensiuing  that  imported  foods 
comply  with  the  same  standards  as 
food  produced  by  American  farmers.  I 
urge  your  support  of  this  very  impor- 
tant legislation. 

Sicnoii-BT-SBcnoM  Ahaltbxs — Sar  Food 
Impobt  Act  op  1987 

Section  2(aXl)  requires  the  Secretaty  of 
Health  And  Human  Services  (the  "Secre- 
tAry")  to  prepare  a  plan,  within  90  dAys  of 
enActment,  for  the  distribution  of  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  (the  "FDA")  resourees 
for  sampling  imported  raw  agricultuTAl  com- 
modities to  ensure  compliAnce  with  FDA 
lAws,  regulAtions,  And  enf  orconent  reQUire- 
ments  governing  pesticide  residues  on  these 
commodities:  And  to  ensure  the  timely  shAr- 
Ing  among  FDA  districts  of  dAtA  And  inf or- 
nuttlon  relAting  to  violAtions  of  these  Iaws, 
regulAtions,  And  requirements.  The  Secre- 
tAry  must  Also  describe  the  methods  FDA 
will  use  to  improve  the  enforcement  of  such 
Iaws,  regulAtions,  And  requirements. 

Section  2(aX2)  requires  the  SecretAry 
within  45  dAys  of  enActment  to  publish  the 
proposed  plAn  in  the  FedenU  Register  And 
to  request  pubic  comments  on  the  plAn  for  a 
period  of  30  dAys. 

Section  2<aX3)  requires  the  SecretAry  to 
revise  the  plan  as  necessAry  within  45  dAys 
of  eAch  fiscal  yeAr. 

Section  2(aK4)  requires  the  SecretAry 
eAch  fiscAl  yeAT  to  implement  the  plAn  pre- 
PAred  or  revised  in  AccordAnce  with  sections 
2(A)  (Dor  (3). 

Section  2(b)  requires  the  SecretAry  to  pre- 
pare A  summAry  within  45  dAys  After  the 
end  of  eAch  fiscAl  year  concerning  the  im- 
portation of  raw  Agricultural  commodities 
including  cAch  type  of  raw  agricultuiAl  com- 
modity imported  during  the  flscAl  yeAr  the 
countries  exporting  these  commodities;  the 
volume  of  these  commodities;  the  number  of 
sAmples  tAken  by  FDA  in  connection  with 
the  Iaws,  regulAtions,  And  enforcement  re- 
quirements governing  pesticide  residue 
levels  on  these  imported  commodities;  and 
the  commodities,  chemicals,  importers.  And 
countries  involved  in  eAch  violAtion. 

Section  2(c)  requires  the  SecretAry,  in  Any 
case  an  imported  raw  agricuIturAl  commodi- 
ty is  found  during  amy  growing  seAson  to 
vlolAte  provisions  of  Iaws,  regulAtions  or 
other  enforcement  requirements  governing 
pesticide  residue  levels,  to  continue  to  moni- 
tor the  compliAnce  of  the  commodity  with  ' 
these  pesticide  residue  laws,  regulAtions  And 
requirements  during  the  immedlAtely  suc- 
cessive growing  season. 

Section  3  requires  the  Secretary  to  submit 
to  the  SenAte  Agriculture  And  LAbor  Com- 
mittees and  the  House  Agriculture  And 
Energy  Committees  a  report  on  FDA  en- 
forcement of  the  Iaws,  regulAtions,  and  re- 
quirements governing  pesticide  residue 
levels  on  imported  raw  Agricultural  com- 
modities including  a  copy  of  the  plan  and 
monitoring  summary  required  under  section 
2  of  the  Act;  and  a  description  of  the  viola- 
tions of  these  laws  and  regulations,  the  ac- 
tions taken  in  response  to  these  violAtions, 
and  the  rcAsons  for  such  actions. 

Section  3  Also  requires  to  be  included  in 
the  retMTt  a  description  of  Any  research  con- 
ducted by  the  SecretAry  to  develop  im- 
proved methods  to  detect  pesticide  residues 
in  or  on  raw  Agricultural  commodities;  And 
any  recommendAtions  the  Secretary  consid- 
ers appropriate  for  legislation  to  add  or 


modify  penalties  for  vioIaUaiM  of  the  laws, 
regulations,  and  other  enf  oreement  require- 
ments governing  peatlckle  reaktaea  in  or  on 
imported  raw  agricultural  oonmodttka. 

Section  4  defines  certain  tenm  for  pur- 
poses of  tbe  Act. 


THE  LONG-TERM  HEALTH  CARE 
AMENDMENTS  OF  1987 

(Mr.  DAUB  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  DAUB.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  my  colleague. 
Brian  Dohiikllt,  in  introducing  the 
Long-term  Health  Care  Amendments 
of  1987. 

Certainly,  I  conunend  Presidait 
Reagan;  Health  and  Human  Services 
Secretary,  Otis  Bowen;  and  my  es- 
teemed colleagues.  Pen  Stark  and 
Bill  Gradisoh,  for  their  leadership 
and  efforts  in  developing  legislation 
which  addresses  the  acute  Illness  area. 
I  am,  however,  very  concerned  about 
the  direction  in  which  we  are  headed 
on  this  issue.  Under  both  the  Reagan 
and  the  Stark-Gradison  proposals,  ap- 
proximately 5  to  8  percent  of  Medi- 
care's 30  million  elderly  would  benefit 
from  the  part  A  and  part  B  payment 
expansions.  I  strongly  believe  that  by 
limiting  our  focus  to  the  acute  care  ill- 
ness, we  will  be  missing  a  real  opportu- 
nity to  act  upon  what  I  consider  to  be 
the  real  risks  that  most  senior  dticens 
face  in  a  truly  catastrophic  illness— 
namely,  those  associated  with  limg- 
term  and  nursing  home  care. 

The  time  has  come  for  Congress  to 
reexamine  the  Medicare  Program  and 
to  address  the  changing  needs  of  our 
senior  citizens.  Therefore,  the  legisla- 
tion I  am  introducing  today  addresses 
some  of  the  most  critical  long-term 
care  needs  of  our  elderly  population. 
The  bill  also  offers  incentives  to  the 
working-age  population  for  developing 
their  own  long-term  care  protection.  I 
have  attempted  to  create  balance  in 
the  biU  by  incorporating  a  combina- 
tion of  governmental,  individual,  and 
employer  incentives  to  address  the 
issue  of  long-term  care. 

My  legislation  has  three  major  titles: 

First,  my  bill  creates  a  new  part  C  of 
the  Medicare  Program  to  offer  finan- 
cial assistance  for  nursing  home,  home 
health,  and  community-based  services 
that  the  elderly  need  for  long  periods 
of  time.  This  long-term  care  benefit  is 
income  related,  that  is,  the  amount  of 
an  individual's  out-of-pocket  expense 
is  related  to  his  income  level. 

The  second  provision  of  the  bill  pro- 
vides for  individual  incentives  to  aDow 
an  individual  over  the  age  of  50  to  con- 
tribute up  to  $1,500  of  noncore-inter- 
est  income  toward  the  purchase  of  a 
long-term  care  insiunnce  policy.  As  an 
added  incentive,  this  policy  would 
retain  a  cash-surrender  value,  so  that 
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■boald  ttie  todtvldiial  predeeeue  the 
on  at  the  poliey.  its  value  would  roll 
over  Into  his  ertate  and  oould  be  tran»- 
fetrcdtohiavMMiK. 

Finally,  the  bOl  provkles  for  group 
luueutitea  for  lone-term  care  cata- 
■trophle  pfTOteetioD. 

nik  Oomif  has  a  real  opportunity 
to  act  on  Haie  very  erltleal  health 
■uea.  but  I  hope  we  do  so  In  a 
that  looks  toward  tomorrow 
aa  wdl  aa  takea  In  the  needs  of  today, 
cannot  dalm  victory  <m  this 
If  It  fans  to  address  the  long- 
care  needs  of  the  dderiy. 
Mr.  ftneaker.  under  permission  to 
revlae  and  extend  my  remaiicB  and  to 
Indude  therein  extraneous  matter,  I 
Indude  herewith  a  copy  of  the  leglda- 
tion  and  a  summary  of  its  msjor  provl- 
,  as  follows: 

EMLIUCtMM  AmSIMIISiB  OF  1987: 

Ootuas  or  Majw  Paovmom 


SeeUoK  1.  New  port  C 
<a)  Scope  of  BeneflU 
TIM  MD  erestoB  a  new  Ifedlcsre  Part  C  to 
a  lonctenn  care  protram  for  the 
and  dinbled  who  are  currently  enti- 
tled to  beuellta  under  the  hoapltal  Insur- 
anee  prosram.  The  benefits  provided  to  an 
iBdtvMnal  under  the  new  nkrt  C  are  limited 
to  home  health  aervtoea  and  nuninc  care. 


(b)  Longtenn  Care  Deductible 

Before  pcovldtns  retmburaement  with  re- 

.  to  eapenaei  incurred  by  an  individual 

any  ralenrtar  year  (and  the  three 

period  preeedtaic  the  year),  the  total 

of  qualified  medical  expenaes  in- 

eoned  wOI  be  redneed  by  deduction  equal  to 

the  hiusteim  care  deductlMe. 

(e)  Income-Related  DeducUble 

Tlie  loBC-tcnn  care  dedurtnde  for  an  indi- 
vidual in  a  falfnrtar  year  ranges  from  a  min- 
iDumi  of  $10,000  to  a  maxim  nm  of  $15,000 
'*T— "M't  upon  income.  The  amount  of 
beaefldazy  UabUtty  la  directly  proporUmied 
to  toeome.  A  celling  of  $$2,000  is  placed  on 
upper-Umit  income  UafaOity. 
(d)  Oonditkms  and  Umltatlons  on  Payments 

Ptjneat  for  aervicea  under  the  new  Part 

C  laay  be  fumlalied  only  to  providers  of 

awkss  wtakh  are  eomntly  digible  under 

.  riiiiliiBB  aame  pneedurea  for  fOlns 

Ba»tCcialB»aBineaii«ptlgedtearestatutea. 

Ptifilclan  murt  certify  that  in  the  case  of 
nurrtng  facility  care,  senitaa  are  required 
beeauae  the  individual  needs  nursing  care 
pvpvidBd  directly  I>y  or  requiring  the  super- 
vialan  of  aUUed  nursing  personnel  or  be- 
cause indlvidnal  needs  rehalrflltatlon  serv- 
ices wtaidi  can  only  be  provided  in  a  nursing 
facility  on  an  inpatient  basis. 

Ptayidean  most  eettlfy  that  in  the  case  of 
are,  the  individual  required 
,  physical,  at  speech  therapy,  or 
that  the  individual  requires  continued  oocu- 
pattnnal  thenvy.  Tlie  bill  removes  both  the 
"tatcnBtttcnt"  and  "homebound"  restric- 
ttOBS  which  currently  exist  for  the  provision 
of  home  health  care.  Prior  to  the  provision 
of  home  health  services,  an  individual  plan 
for  care  must  be  established  and  periodical- 
ly leiicaed  by  a  phyaldan  and  the  individ- 
osl  mist  remain  under  the  care  of  a  pbysl- 


Fayments   to   provlden   continue   to   be 
based  on  current  Medicare  relmlnusement 


of  the  lesser  of  the  customary  or  reasonable 
charges. 

(e)  Payments  to  Providers  of  Service 
Continaes  current  Medicare  payment 
standards  for  reimbursement  of  services  to 
eligible  providers.  Stipulates  that  no  pay- 
ment shall  be  made  from  the  Part  C  fund 
for  services  which  qualify  for  reimburse- 
ment under  Part  A. 

(f )  EUgible  Individuals 

Each  Medicare  beneficiary  who  is  entitled 
to  benefits  under  Part  A  is  entitled  to  lone- 
term  care  benefits  under  this  part. 

Section  2.  Financing 

(a)  The  bill  apportions  one-half  of  the  cur- 
rently scheduled  1988  and  1900  PICA  tax  in- 
creases from  the  combined  Old  Age  and  Sur- 
vivors and  Disability  Trust  Funds  (OASDI) 
to  the  Hospital  Insurance  (Medicare)  Trust 
Fund.  A  separate  accounting  mechanslm  is 
established  to  track  Part  C  exjiendltures. 

(b)  Employee  and  Employer  tax  rates  are 
not  increased. 

Section  8.  Amendment*  relating  to  scope  of 

benefit* 
Standards    for    nursing    home    care    and 
nursing  ihicUlties  are  defined.  Nursing  home 
care  services  are  defined  as  those  that  meet 
Medicaid  requirements  for  reimbursement. 

Section  4.  Mitc^laneou*  and  technical 
amendment* 

\  Section  5.  motive  date 
The  amendments  made  by  this  title  apply 
to  expenses  incurred  for  services  furnished 
after  January  1, 1989. 

TiTLS  n — mcmrrvK  roa  umivionus  to 

PUHCBASZ  LORGTKRM  CASK  IRST7HAHCK 

Section  t  Tax  deduction  /or  payment  of  cer- 
tain qyuilified  long-term  care  insurance 
premium* 

(a)  Amends  Internal  Revenue  Code 
Allows  additional  Itemized  deduction  for 
payment  of  premiums  on  a  qualified  long- 
term  care  Insurance  policy. 

(b)  Limitations  on  Deduction 
Deduction  per  individual  in  a  taxable  year 
cannot  exceed  $1500.  The  deduction  Is  limit- 
ed to  only  the  amount  of  unearned.  Interest 
Income  used  as  premium  payments.  Thus, 
while  an  Individual  could  contribute  a  por- 
tion of  bis  earned  Income  towards  the  pre- 
mium payment,  only  that  amount  which  is 
derived  from  unearned  InctHse  and  which 
does  not  exceed  $1500  wUl  be  allowed  as  an 
annual  deduction. 

(c)  Definitions 

"Qualified  long-term  care  insurance  pre- 
mium" Is  defined  as  the  amount  paid  by  the 
taxpayer  for  a  "qualified  longteim  care  in- 
surance policy. 

"Qualified  longrterm  care  insurance 
policy"  is  defined  as  one  meeting  the  basic 
criteria  set  forth  in  the  model  of  the  Na- 
tional AsMciation  of  Insurance  Commission- 
ers. The  policy  must  provide  coverage  for  at 
least  12  consecutive  months  for  each  holder, 
on  an  expense  Incurred,  indemnity,  or  pre- 
paid baafe.  and  must  cover  certain  medically 
necessary  services  which  are  provided  in  a 
setting  other  than  an  acute  care  hospital 
unit. 

"Eligilde  Beneficiary"  is  defined  as  either 
a  taxpayer,  his  spouse  or  his  elderly  depend- 
ents who  have  reached  age  50. 

(d)  Effective  Date 
January  1, 1988. 
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TTiLB  in— racmnvis  roa  niFiiOTaas  to 
PKOTxnx  omdar  Lowonaii  csas  oovskaox 
Section  1.  Qtoup  Umo-term  care  benefit* 
may  be  provided  by  pention  plans 
(a)  In  General 
The  biU  am^ids  SecUon  401(a)  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  relating  to  qualified 
pension,   profit-sharing,   and   stocli   bonus 
plans  to   allow  employers  to   establish   a 
qualified  longtenn  health  care  bmefit  for 
employees  or  Bettred  employees. 

(b)  Qualified  Longterm  Care 
Benefits  are  Identical  in  scope  to  those  de- 
fined in  TiUe  n  of  the  bill. 

(C)  Effective  Date 
January  1, 1$88. 


INTRODUCTION  OP  DAUB-DON- 
NELLY LONG-TERM  CARE  LEO- 
ISLATIOH 

(Mr.  DONNELLY  asked  and  was 
given  permlSBion  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minuto  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  DONNEDIjLY.  BCr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  with  my  colleague  on 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 
the  gentleman  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
Daub],  thlg  afternoon  introducing 
"Comprehensive  Catastrophic  and 
Long-Term  (Tare  Legislation." 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  was  pleased  when  the 
administration  announced  a  cata- 
strophic health  Insurance  plan,  and  I 
was  en(»uraged  when  the  gentleman 
from  Callfotnia  [Mr.  Stark]  and  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  OsADisoif] 
intnxluced  their  own  bill.  Unfortu- 
nately, neither  proposal  goes  far 
enough.  Neither  proposal  covers  the 
much  larger  issue  of  long-term  care. 
Absent  from  the  administration's  pro- 
posal and  Stark-OradJson  are  neces- 
sary expansions  of  home  health  care 
benefits  and  Medicare  coverage  of 
nursing  home  costs. 

The  Daub-DonneUy  bill  addresses 
those  needs.  It  changes  the  definition 
of  "intermittent"  care  to  allow  ex- 
panded home  health  care  benefits.  It 
provides  Medicare  coverage  of  nurring 
home  costs.  It  creates  private  sector 
tax  incentives  for  insurance  <»mpaiiies 
to  offer  long-term  care  poll(des.  and  fi- 
nally, the  btll  is  financed  by  transfer- 
ring the  scheduled  Social  Security  tax 
ln(a«ase  in  1988  to  the  Medicare  trust 
fund. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Daub-Donnelly  bill 
is  a  solid  piece  of  legislation  which 
Members  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  can 
supiwrt.  The  100th  Congress  could 
leave  no  greater  legacy  to  tomorrow's 
senior  citizons  and  the  elderly  than 
protection  against  financial  ruin  in 
their  retirement  years. 


CELESRATTSQ  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
MARYLAND'S  FOUNDING  IN  1634 

(Mrs.  BSlNTLEY  asked  and  was 
given  permigsion  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
her  remains.) 


Mrs.  BENTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
this  fine  and  beautiful  spring  day,  we 
in  Maryland  celebrate  the  anniversary 
of  the  State's  founding  in  1634.  Three 
hundred  and  fifty-five  years  ago,  Cecl- 
lius  Calvert,  second  Lord  Baltimore, 
was  granted  the  charter  of  Maryland 
on  June  20,  1632.  With  200  men  and 
women  aboard  the  Ark  and  the  Dove, 
Calvert  set  sail  for  the  colony  from 
England  on  November  22, 1633. 

The  two  ships  arrived  at  the  Chesa- 
peake Bay  on  February  27,  1634.  On 
March  25,  the  colonists,  led  by  the 
brother  of  the  second  Lord  Baltimore, 
erected  a  cross  on  St.  Clements  Island 
and  held  a  thanlugiving  service.  A  few 
days  later  they  established  St.  Mary's 
as  the  civital. 

Maryland,  the  first  proprietary 
colony  on  the  American  mainland,  was 
named  after  Henrietta  Maria,  the  con- 
sort of  King  Charles  I  of  inland.  The 
land  was  designated  as  "10  million 
acres  of  land  between  40  degrees  north 
latitude  and  the  south  bank  of  the  Po- 
tomac River;  a  line  drawn  east  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Potomac  constituted 
the  southern  boundary  on  the  Eastern 
Shore." 

Although  part  of  the  land  designat- 
ed to  Maryland  under  Lord  Baltimore 
was  donated  to  what  is  now  Washing- 
ton. DC,  Maryland  remains  a  versatile 
and  beautiful  land  of  many  faces.  It  is 
Ameri(»  in  miniature. 

Within  the  limits  of  the  State  of 
Maryland  you  can  find  a  worthing  ex- 
ample of  practically  every  stage  of 
American  history  and  life.  Beginning 
at  the  tip  of  the  Delmarva  Peninsula 
where  the  Atlantic's  sometimes  feisty 
temi>er  makes  itself  known,  you  can 
travel  to  the  sleepy  Eastern  Shore 
towns  of  Cambridge  and  Chestertown 
where  the  treasures  of  the  Chesa- 
peake Bay  keep  alive  the  tradition  of 
the  "Maryland  is  for  C^bs"  slogan. 
Then  (»nsider  the  central  bay  area, 
where  the  Port  of  Baltimore  and  the 
Dxmdalk  Marine  Terminal  connect 
Bfaryland  to  the  vast  cultural  and  eco- 
nomic resources  of  the  world  afar,  to 
the  western  (»unties  where  skiing  and 
farming  are  a  way  of  life,  and  finally 
to  the  southern  shores  of  Saint  Mary's 
where  it  aU  began. 

Tiny  Maryland  has  Just  about  every 
type  of  people— northerners  and 
southerners,  blacks  and  ethnics,  civil 
servants  and  Cheasapeake  Bay  water- 
men—almost all  the  diversity  of  the 
United  States  compressed  into  one 
small  package.  This  one  small  package 
is  what  Marylanders  have  called  home 
for  353  years  now.  As  each  generation 
changes,  and  as  our  way  of  life 
changes  to  meet  the  demands  of  the 
modem  world,  it  is  my  hope  that 
Marylanders  will  continue  to  work 
toward  better  understanding  of 
human  nature.  In  this  tradition.  Mary- 
land will  remain  a  diverse  and  Integral 
part  of  the  history  of  the  United 
Stetes. 


RETIREES  OF  STEEL  (X)MPANY 
IN  KOKOMO.  IN.  SEEK  PAY- 
MENT  OF  PENSION  BENEFITS 

(Mr.  JONTZ  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  JONTZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  discuss  a  resolution  in  sup- 
port of  the  former  employees  of  Conti- 
nental Steel  Corp.  in  Kokomo,  IN. 

Continental  Steel  shut  its  doors  in 
February  1986,  yet  these  employees  do 
not  know— over  13  months  later— what 
pension  benefits  they  may  be  entitled 
to  and  when  those  benefits  will  be 
paid.  This  situation  is  intolerable. 

Continental  Steel  Corp.  was  a  rela- 
tively small  steel  company  located  in 
Kokomo.  Continental  was  what  is 
known  as  a  minlmill  producing  wire 
rod  and  other  wire  products  from 
scrap  steel.  The  company's  demise  was 
in  part  the  result  of  import  (»mpeti- 
tion.  Despite  the  President's  Steel 
Import  Reduction  Program,  foreign 
penetration  of  the  wire  market  re- 
mains as  high  as  49  percent.  The  his- 
tory of  Continental  Steel  demon- 
strates the  need  for  a  concerted  na- 
tional trade  policy  in  this  country. 

However,  irrespective  of  the  reasons 
for  the  failure  of  Continental  Steel, 
we  cannot  continue  to  leave  the  vic- 
tims of  its  collapse  without  relief. 
These  employees,  who  gave  many 
years  of  faithful  service,  deserve 
better  treatment.  I  wholeheartedly  en- 
dorse the  resolution  of  the  Kokomo 
City  Council,  and  under  permission  to 
include  extraneous  matter  I  include 
the  resolution  for  printing  in  the 
RsooRO,  as  follows: 

RxsoLimoM  No.  2110 

Whereas,  the  Conmion  Council  of  the  City 
of  Kokomo  recognizes  the  many  sacrifices 
and  continuing  efforts  of  the  employees  of 
Continental  Steel  Corporation  in  their  val- 
iant efforts  to  Insure  the  survival  of  Conti- 
nental Steel  Corporation  as  an  Important 
part  of  the  Kokomo  business  economy,  and 

Whereas,  despite  such  efforts  Continental 
Steel  Corporation  ceased  operations  result- 
ing in  hardship  and  suffering  to  its  employ- 
ees, and 

Whereas,  the  plight  of  the  former  employ- 
ees of  C^ontinental  Steel  Corporation  can 
and  should  be  alleviated  by  the  continu- 
ation of  vested  accrued  basic  pension  bene- 
fits under  the  auspices  of  the  Pension  Bene- 
fit Guaranty  Corporation  as  provided  by 
law. 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  the 
Common  Council  of  the  (Tity  of  Kokmno: 

1.  That  the  Common  Coimcil  of  the  City 
of  Kokomo  supports  the  efforts  of  the 
former  employees  of  Ck>ntinental  Steel  Cor- 
poration In  seeing  the  basic  pension  bene- 
fits to  which  they  are  entitled  as  a  matter  of 
equity  and  Justice.  The  Council  urges  the 
appropriate  agencies  and  persons  concerned 
to  do  everything  possible  to  provide  the 
basic  pension  benefits  to  the  former  employ- 
ees of  Continoital  Steel  Corporation. 

3.  This  Resolution  shall  be  In  full  force 
and  effect  from  and  after  its  adoption  by 


the  Common  Council  and  approval  by  the 
Mayor. 


IN  SlftT»ORT  OF  FUNDING  FOR 
JOB  TRAINING  PRCX3RAM 

(Mr.  COYNE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  COYNE.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently, 
the  Department  of  Labor  revealed 
that  it  has  no  plans  to  seek  a  supple- 
mental appropriation  this  year  for  the 
Job  Training  Program  that  is  funded 
imder  the  Trade  Adjustment  Assist- 
ance Act,  despite  the  fact  that  a 
number  of  States,  including  Pennsyl- 
vania, have  already  run  out  of  Federal 
f imds  for  the  current  fiscal  year. 

This  particular  Job  Training  Pro- 
gram is  especially  important  in  two  re- 
spects: First,  it  is  specifically  aimed  at 
those  workers  who  have  lost  their  Jobs 
because  of  luifair  trade  practices  em- 
ployed by  some  of  our  biggest  trading 
partners,  and  second,  it  is  the  only 
Federal  program  that  provides  direct 
income  assistance  to  these  workers 
while  they  are  in  a  retraining  pro- 
gram. In  Allegheny  County  and  Pitts- 
burgh, this  program  has  delivered 
vital  relief  to  some  1,1(K)  workers  who 
have  been  displaced  because  of  uncom- 
petitive imports. 

But  the  administration  wants  to 
change  all  that.  The  Labor  Depart- 
ment says  the  current  program  gives 
displaced  workers  an  unfair  advantage 
over  others  who  are  unemployed.  And 
it  is  costing  more  money  than  the  ad- 
ministration seems  willing  to  spend  So 
the  administration's  solution  is  to 
lump  all  of  the  unemployed  into  one 
big  catoh-all  training  program  where 
the  average  amount  of  money  spent 
per  worker  would  be  slashed  to  the 
bone.  This  approach  is  a  sharp  re- 
minder of  the  administration's  failed 
trade  policies  and  it  demonstrates  a 
lack  of  commitment  to  those  workers 
who  have  lost  their  Jobs  through  no 
fault  of  their  own. 

A  more  sensible,  and  more  sensitive, 
solution  is  one  that  gives  workers  some 
short-term  in(»me  assistance  while 
they  seek  Jobs  offering  useful  on-the- 
job  training.  This  formula  would  also 
include  an  opportunity  for  workers  to 
eiuoll  in  remedial  education  courses 
that  would  help  them  acquire  skills 
and  Jobs  in  new  technology  industries. 

The  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
has  adopted  in  its  trade  bill  exactly 
this  blend  of  opportunities  for  dis- 
placed workers.  This  is  not  the  time  to 
retreat  from  our  commitment  to  dis- 
placed workers,  but  rather  it  is  the 
time  to  renew  and  expand  the  pro- 
grams many  displaced  workers  have 
counted  on  for  years  to  put  them  back 
to  work. 
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UOlSLATIOy  INTRODUCED  TO 
AID  VaTERAMB 

(Mr.  ROWLAND  of  Georgia  asked 
■ad  wu  liven  permtekm  to  address 
tlie  BouM  for  1  mlnate  and  to  revise 
and  extend  hta  remaifca.) 

Ify.  ROWLAND  of  Georgia.  BCr. 
Ctoaaker.  today,  akmg  with  my  good 
friend.    Jobii    Paul    Hammxbschiiiiit 


mountain  of  debt  The  legacy  of 
Ronald  Reagan  is  a  sea  of  cynicism. 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  President's  greatest 
victim  Is  his  own  intellectual  dishones- 

ty.      I 


BUDGET  DlflFlCri'S  ARE  NOT 
WISHED  AWAY 

(Mr.  LEVIN  of  Michigan  asked  and 
given  permission  to  address  the 


THE  INFORMED  ELECTORATE 
ACT  OF  1987 

The  Speaker  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  tutSnx  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman trail  New  Yoi^  [Mr.  Stkat- 
TOW]  is  reootnlaed  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speakw,  k)day  i  «n  in- 
troducing the  htomwd  Elactorale  Act  of  1967, 
which  ofterB  vw  sokjllon  to  the  growing  pfob- 
lam  of  use  and  abuse  of  poWcal  Meviaion  ad- 
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oorporated  the  best  ideas  of  their  cen- 
tury into  a  document  which  has  not 
only  become  the  foundation  and  guide 
of  our  Government  and  society,  but 
also  one  of  the  most  influential  politi- 
cal parchments  of  Uie  mcxlem  era. 

Over  the  next  2  years,  the  United 
States  and  the  world  will  celebrate  and 
honor  the  Constitution,  the  men  who 
created  it,   and  those  who  made   it 

work.  It  8««iTU  an  annmnriat(>  t.iTn(>  fnr 


the  United  States.  The  system  that 
emerged,  now  commonly  referred  to  as 
checks  and  balances,  was  arrived  at  by 
a  new  approach  to  government,  a  new 
S3^thesis  out  of  old  ideas,  and  the  pe- 
culiar American  genius  for  improving 
on  already  existing  ideas,  inventions, 
and  institutions.  Madison  believed  the 
Constitution  was  indeed  scnnethlng 
new.  based  on  history  but  not  subject 


tn     kla«nv 


T  at-o     i..     V.I. 


%f..Ji..^» 


rest  of  his  generation  did  two  cento- 
riesago. 

I  believe  this  generation  has  a  simi- 
lar opportunity  to  achieve  greatness. 
However,  no  matter  how  much  innova- 
tion we  bring  forth,  no  matter  how 
drastically  we  change  our  world,  we 
will  still  have  in  us  a  part  of  Jefferson, 
Adams.  Hamilton.  Washington,  Frank- 
lin, and  Madison.  We  can  never  be  to- 
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UOISLATIOW  IMTRODUCED  TO 
AID  VKTERANS 

(Mr.  ROWLAND  of  Georgia  asked 
•ad  wu  liven  pfmalMlflfi  to  address 
the  Boom  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
•ad  extend  hta  ronaiks.) 

Ut.  BCmiJiKD  <a  Georgia.  BCr. 
Speaker,  today,  akmc  with  my  good 
friend.  Jomr  Paul  HtmmimumiT 
from  AikanMW.  I  have  introduced  leg- 
idatlan  whkh  wlU  address  the  prob- 
of  aame  of  oar  long-forgotten  vet- 
After  World  War  n  and  up 
unto  1967.  there  were  some  230.000 
mltttary  persrwnel  that  were  exposed 
to  kaoMim  radtetlan  with  the  testing 
of  atonle  devlees  In  the  Southwestern 
part  of  the  United  States  and  also  in 
thePadfle. 

In  addition  to  that,  the  occupation 
f  oeees  in  Japan  and  Nagasaki  and  Hir- 
oshima were  also  exposed  to  this  ioniz- 
ing radiation  Now  we  know  that  there 
are  certain  diseases  that  are  increased 
In  their  incidence  by  exposure  to  ioniz- 
ing radiation,  such  as  leukemia,  po- 
lythyoemla  voa,  cardnoma  of  the  thy- 
roid and  bron^iogenic  cardnoma  to 
name  Just  a  few. 

This  leglslatton  was  introduced  back 
in  the  Mth  Congress  but  very  little  at- 
tenticm  was  givoi  to  it. 

Ifr.  ^leaker,  it  is  time  that  we  ad- 
dressed this  problem  of  these  veterans 
who  have  essentially  been  ignored  In 
the  compensation  and  benefits  that 
should  be  coming  to  them  and  their 
sorvlvon. 


THE  LEGACY  OF  RONALD 
REAGAN  IS  A  MOUNTAIN  OF 
DEBT 

(Mr.  TORRICELLI  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
hisremarts.) 

Mr.  TORRICELLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Presidait  ommscs  new  taxes  and  this 
he  has  said.  The  President's  budget 
ccmtains  new  taxes  and  this  he  has  not 
said.  User  fees.  Medicare  fees,  services 
costs,  indeed.  $22  billion  in  new  taxes 
from  Ronald  Reagan. 

I  would  like  to  tell  you  this  is  a  le- 
gitimate misunderstandinr.  a  problem 
of  eommunicati<Hi.  It  is  not.  The  fact 
is  that  there  is  more  destroying  the 
President's  credibility  than  his  sale  of 
aims  for  hostages. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  President  Is  Intel- 
lectually not  an  honest  man.  The 
President  is  for  education,  but  he  cut 
student  loans.  The  President  Is  for  na- 
tional security,  but  he  has  no  trade 
policy.  The  President  is  for  seniors, 
but  he  cuts  Medicare.  The  President  Is 
against  terrorism,  but  he  trades  arms 
for  hostages.  The  President  is  against 
new  taxes,  but  he  has  $22  billion  In 
new  taxes  in  his  own  budget. 

Mr.  Speaker,  two  things  are  clear. 
The  legacy  of  Ronald  Reagan  is  a 


mountain  of  debt.  The  legacy  of 
Ronald  Reagan  is  a  sea  of  cynicism. 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  President's  greatest 
victim  is  his  own  Intellectual  dishones- 
ty. 
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BUDGET  DEly'lCri'S  ARE  NOT 
WISHED  AWAY 

(Mr.  LEVIN  of  Michigan  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  LEVIN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, this  Is  my  fifth  budget  cycle  and, 
frankly.  I  am  incredulous  that  the  ad- 
ministration is  once  again  using  Its  bag 
of  tricks  to  hide  perhaps  the  most  fun- 
damental problem  this  Nation  faces— 
the  budget  deficit. 

The  President  sent  a  fiscal  year  1988 
budget  to  the  Hill  that  he  said  meets 
Oramm-Rudman  targets.  Nothing 
could  be  further  from  the  truth.  When 
all  the  gimmicks  are  stripped  away, 
the  President's  budget  Is  almost  $30 
billion  over.  I  remember  when  the 
(barter  administration  was  villlf led  for 
simply  proposing  a  1080  budget  that 
contained  a  $30  billion  total  deficit. 

But  there's  nothing  new  in  OMB's 
game.  The  Senate  Budget  Committee 
prepared  a  very  interesting  analysis. 
They  asked  how  far  off  was  OMB  in 
hindsight— plugging  In  the  actual 
GNP  and  inflation  numbers— If  the 
entire  President's  budget  had  been  en- 
acted. Between  1982  and  1986,  OMB 
guessed  wrong  by  $92  billion  to  $17  bil- 
lion. This  year  it  looks  like  they  will 
be  $53  billion  off.  And  in  every  year 
except  1984,  they  have  conveniently 
underestimated  the  deficit. 

The  American  people  deserve  better 
than  this.  It  Is  time  for  the  President 
to  come  to  the  table  and  to  talk  sense; 
to  talk  honest  sense;  to  talk  about  real 
deficit;  real  reduction. 


REMOVAL  OF  NAME  OF  MEMBER 
AS  COSPONSOR  OF  H.R.  200 

Mr.  3TANGELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  name 
be  removed  from  the  list  of  conspon- 
sors  of  H.R.  200. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Memliers 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarlu,  and 
include  therein  extraneous  material, 
on  the  subject  of  the  special  order 
today  by  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusette  [Mr.  Moaklet]. 

The  SFEIAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE  INFORMED  ELECTORATE 
ACT  OF  1987 

The  Speaker  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  origmr  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman trail  New  Yoi^  [Mr.  Stkat- 
toh]  is  reoognlaed  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speakw.  todsy  I  «n  irv 
trodudng  the  hformed  Bsctorale  Act  of  1967, 
wWch  offBTB  ens  solution  to  Ibe  growitng  prob- 
lem of  use  arm  sfauss  ol  pottlcaHetowMon  ad- 
vertiaing.  Ths  biN  is  ttie  companion  to  S.  583, 
sponsored  tiy  Sanstor  Peu- 

The  bil  wo«ld  require  toJoyiaion  stations  to 
provide  a  imilBd  amount  of  free  lime  to  politi- 
cal parties  in  tie  2  months  before  sn  election. 
The  psrties  could  then  slocate  time  to  candi- 
dates for  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Senate,  to  be  used  between  7:30  and  8 
p.m.  locai  time.  Spots  could  be  no  more  then 
IS  minutes  Icng,  with  st  least  75  percent  of 
ttte  time  made  up  of  the  carKMslas  owm  re- 
marttt.  RnaNy,  each  party  would  be  limited  to 
no  more  than  3  hours  per  station,  so  that  no 
one  station  would  ikely  be  asked  to  provide 
more  than  12  hours  per  electton.  Although  I 
have  always  run  a  tow  budget  campaign 
myself,  I  have  seen  a  growing  dependence  on 
costly  TV  advertising  to  ahspe— and  d»tort— 
campsigns.  Tbe  extent  of  political  advertising, 
and  specificaly  negative  advertising.  In  the 
19e6eieclwnsiaacasein  point 

The  Informed  Electorate  Act  wouW  Improve 
the  aMustion  is  two  ways.  First  of  all.  rt  would 
reduce  the  sdvsntage  wealthy  or  well-finarx»d 
candklates  have  over  less  affluent,  but  no 
less  worthy  candkiates.  Although  the  biN  does 
not  preckide  |he  buying  of  addMonal  time,  it 
does  assure  tome  access  to  aH  candklates. 
Secorxi,  the  WN  provkles  some  hope  of  ele- 
vating the  quality  of  adverstising  by  requiring 
the  candklatas  own  words  to  comprise  at 
least  75  percent  of  each  ad.  This  shouM  go 
far  to  cut  down  on  ttie  mud  slinging  ttuit  has 
become  ail  too  prevalent  In  recent  years. 

Ttie  Americgn  people  depend  on  their  elect- 
ed representatives  to  govern  intelligently. 
They  deserve  the  chaiKe  to  hear  ttie  vie«ra  of 
the  candkiatee  In  an  eventianded  forum,  to 
enable  them  to  make  informed  and  responsi- 
ble chotoes. 

Some  of  you  may  rememlier  tttat  I  intro- 
duced a  similar  bill  earlier  this  year.  I  beKeve, 
as  Senator  Pell  does,  ttiat  the  approach 
we've  taken  in  this  new  legislatkxi  shouM  re- 
spond to  the  otijecttons  to  the  concept  of  free 
politKal  advertising  ttiat  have  been  raised  in 
the  past  The  kxll  is  more  limited  in  scope,  but 
can  be  equally  effective  in  addressing  ttie  cur- 
rent problems. 


HISTORY  AND  THE 
aONSTITUnON 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Baowit] 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  200  years  ago  today  a  small 
group  of  men  met  in  Philadelphia  and 
elected  (3eorge  Washington  as  Presi- 
dent of  their  hastily  formed  conven- 
tion. Six  months  later,  after  much 
debate  and  compromise,  they  had  in- 


corporated the  best  ideas  of  their  cen- 
tury Into  a  document  which  lias  not 
only  become  the  foundation  and  guide 
of  our  Government  and  society,  but 
also  one  of  the  most  influential  politi- 
cal parchments  of  t^e  modem  era. 

Over  the  next  2  years,  the  United 
States  and  the  world  wlU  celebrate  and 
honor  the  Constitution,  the  men  who 
created  it.  and  those  who  made  it 
work.  It  seems  an  ^>propriate  time  for 
a  renewed  and  increased  interest  in 
history  and  its  triplications  by  all 
meml>ers  of  our  society.  We  must  not, 
however,  allow  our  remembrance  to 
d^enerate  into  a  mindless  patriotic 
euphoria,  nor  should  we  engage  in 
blind  reverence  for  the  hallowed 
names  and  deeds  of  the  past.  We 
should  Instead  examine  our  history- 
from  1607  to  1987— and  seek  to  evalu- 
ate oiu-  heritage  with  the  same  dispas- 
sionate yet  learned  perspective  of  the 
Founding  Fathers.  As  John  Adams 
noted,  "Liberty  cannot  be  preserved 
without  a  general  knowledge  among 
the  people." 

Madison.  Hamilton,  Adams,  Jeffer- 
son—all the  best  minds  of  the  time- 
were  obsessed  with  history  and  its  im- 
plications, and  our  Constitution  is  in 
part  a  reflection  of  that  obsession. 
The  framers  did  not  see  history,  at 
least  not  the  history  of  any  certain 
peoples  or  nations,  as  a  linear  progres- 
sion. It  was  instead  an  organic  cycle  of 
genesis,  development,  and  death. 
States  and  societies,  no  matter  how 
powerful  or  prosperous,  always  carried 
within  their  culture  the  seeds  of  disso- 
lution. Madison's  notes  on  the  conven- 
tion are  peppered  with  references  to 
Greece  and  Rome,  Poland  and  (jrerma- 
ny.  The  Federalist  devotes  three  num- 
bers to  the  history  of  confederacies 
and  their  eventual  demise.  Jefferson 
said: 

Experience  hAth  shevn  that  even  under 
the  l>est  fomu  (of  sovemment)  those  en- 
trusted with  power  tiave.  In  time  and  by 
Blow  (derations,  perverted  it  into  tyranny. 

Looking  at  history,  the  prospects  of 
success  seemed  remote  for  the  new 
Nation,  but  the  men  in  Philadelpliia 
persevered  and  used  history  to  build  a 
new  order.  Jefferson  said: 

History  only  Informs  us  what  l>ad  govern- 
ment is. 

The  Founding  Fathers  accepted  this 
dictum  and  looked  to  history  to  show 
them  mistakes  already  made,  not  for 
easy  answers.  According  to  Madison, 
their  challenge  was  to  create  a  govern- 
ment of  which  there  could  be  found 
"no  model  on  the  face  of  the  globe." 
He  might  have  added  no  model  in  the 
annals  of  history. 

The  revolutionary  generation  had 
not  only  won  independence  from  a  cor- 
rupt government,  they  had  also  ana- 
lyzed past  governments,  and  figured 
out  where  those  societies  had  self-de- 
structed. Armed  with  this  information, 
they  attempted  to  fashion  a  cure  for 
any  foreseeable  ills  that  might  plague 


the  United  States.  The  sjrstem  that 
emerged,  now  commonly  referred  to  as 
checks  and  iMlances,  was  arrived  at  by 
a  new  approach  to  government,  a  new 
ssmthesis  out  of  old  idess,  and  the  pe- 
culiar American  genius  for  Improving 
on  already  existing  ideas,  inventions, 
and  institutions.  Madison  believed  the 
Constitution  was  indeed  something 
new,  based  on  tiistory  but  not  subject 
to  history.  Late  in  his  life  Madison 
would  write  that  the  Constitution  was 
"without  example  ancient  or  modem, 
a  system  founded  on  popular  rights, 
and  so  combining  Federal  form  with 
the  forms  of  individual  republics,  as 
may  enable  each  to  supply  the  defects 
of  the  other  and  obtain  the  advan- 
tages of  both."  Madison  and  his  col- 
leagues studied  the  past  and  then 
shaped  the  f  utiue.. 

The  framers  realized  that  this  was 
the  last  hope  for  a  true  republic  and 
they  relished  the  challenge.  As  Hamil- 
ton remarked: 

It  seems  to  tiave  lieen  reserved  to  the 
people  of  this  country,  by  their  conduct  and 
example,  to  decide  the  important  question, 
whether  societies  of  men  are  really  capable 
or  not.  of  establishing  good  government 
from  reflection  and  choice,  or  whether  they 
are  forever  destined  to  depend,  for  their  po- 
litical constitutions,  on  accident  and  force. 

When  a  few  wish  to  push  ahead,  to 
test  a  new  invention,  to  put  into  action 
new  ideas,  there  are  always  those  who 
clamor  for  convention  and  look  with 
abhorrence  upon  cliange.  The  Found- 
ing Fathers  were  not  distressed  by 
these  attitudes.  Writing  as  Publiiis, 
Madison  aslcs: 

Is  the  ext>eriment  of  an  extended  republic 
to  be  rejected  merely  because  it  may  com- 
prise what  is  new?  Is  it  not  the  glory  of  the 
people  of  America,  that  whilst  they  have 
paid  a  decent  regard  to  the  opinions  of 
former  times  and  other  nations,  they  have 
not  suffered  a  blind  veneration  for  antiqui- 
ty, for  cxistom.  or  for  names  to  overrule  the 
suggestions  of  their  own  good  sense,  the 
knowledge  of  their  own  situation,  and  the 
lessons  of  their  own  experience? 

He  concluded: 

To  tills,  posterity  will  tie  indebted  for  the 
possession,  and  the  world  for  the  example 
of  the  numerous  innovations  displayed  on 
the  American  theater.  In  favor  of  private 
rights  and  public  happiness. 

I  believe  the  only  way  we  will  break 
out  of  the  legislation  of  reaction  we 
find  ourselves  mired  in  today  is  to 
adopt  a  historical  outlook  similar  to 
the  Founding  Fathers.  We  cannot 
expect,  nor  should  we  want  or  trust 
answers  from  iiistory,  but  a  critical  ap- 
proach would  no  doubt  help  us  inesti- 
mably as  we  try  to  keep  history  from 
overtaking  us  and  continue  forward 
with  the  vision  that  a  republic  can  last 
in  a  world  of  despots  and  totalitarian 
regimes.  It  is  still  up  to  the  United 
States  to  decide  the  important  ques- 
tion. We  must  summon  the  energies, 
the  resolve,  and  the  critical  abilities 
ttiat  will  allow  us  to  answer  in  the  af- 
firmative. Just  as  Hamilton  and  the 


rest  of  his  generation  did  two  centu- 
ries ago. 

I  l>elleve  this  generation  has  a  simi- 
lar opportunity  to  achieve  greatneas. 
However,  no  matter  how  much  innovar 
tion  we  bring  forth,  no  matter  how 
drastically  we  change  our  world,  we 
will  still  have  in  us  a  part  of  Jefferson. 
Adams.  Hamilton,  Washington,  Frank- 
lin, and  Madison.  We  can  never  be  to- 
tally divorced  from  history,  only  one 
step  ahead.  John  Etos  Passes  noted: 

In  times  of  change  and  danger  when  there 
is  a  quicksand  of  fear  under  mm's  reaaoD- 
Ing,  a  sense  of  continuity  with  gennmtlona 
gone  before  can  stretch  like  a  lifeline  acroa 
the  scary  present. 

It  is  my  hope  that  we  will  be  able  to 
draw  on  the  experiences  of  the  Pound- 
ing Fathers,  without  being  enslaved  by 
their  opinions. 

Our  Constitution  lias  survived  for 
two  centuries,  and  many  more  lie 
ahead  if  we  liave  the  courage  to  keep 
the  experiment  alive.  Fifty  years  ago. 
President  Franldln  Roosevelt  captured 
the  essence  and  genius  of  the  Consti- 
tution as  well  as  anyone: 

So  we  revere  It— not  liecause  It  is  old  but 
because  It  Is  ever  new— not  in  the  worship  of 
Its  past  alone  but  in  the  faith  of  the  living 
who  keep  it  young,  now  and  in  the  years  to 
come. 
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A  BILL  TO  SUSPEND  FOR  3 
YEARS  THE  MILITARY  EDUCA- 
TION PROGRAM  FOR  CHVILIAN 
TECHNICIANS  OF  THE  ARMY 
NA^nONAL  GUARD 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
JoHHsoif  of  South  Dakota).  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Moaklet]  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  atong 
writh  my  colleague  the  gentleman  from  CaMor- 
nia  [Mr.  Dymally],  I  am  introducing  a  bM  to 
temporarily  suspend  ttie  MiKlafy  Education 
Program  for  ctviiian  technkaans  of  ttie  Army 
NatkKiai  Guard.  The  Military  Educatnn  Pro- 
gram was  established  in  March  1985,  under 
ttie  discretxxiary  auttiority  of  ttie  Natnnal 
Guard  Bureau  wtiKh  oversees  the  various 
State  Natkxial  Guard  units. 

Civilian  technkaans  emptoyed  under  32 
U.S.C.  709  are  outskie  the  competMive  aervkse 
and  must  as  a  conditmn  of  continued  emptoy- 
ment  maintain  military  memi)eraliip  in  ttie  Na- 
bonal  Guard.  Under  this  new  Mtttary  Educa- 
tnn Program,  aH  civilian  tectinicians  emptoyed 
by  the  Army  Natkxial  Guard  must  attsnd 
ttiese  courses  at  one  of  two  centers  nattorv 
wkto  in  order  to  be  promoted  militartty.  TTie 
educatnn  program  can  last  for  up  to  6 
monttis. 

In  ttie  past,  civilian  technkaans  couki  attend 
Stete  run  educatnn  programs  on  the  week- 
ends, htow  under  this  new  progrsm,  ttiey  must 
go  out  of  State  for  up  to  6  monltw,  snd  ttie 
most  deptorsble  pert  of  the  program  is  ttiat 
they  must  use  ttieir  annual  leave  time  or  leave 
wittnut  pay  ivtiito  ttiey  attend  ttiese  courses. 
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woh  at  hMlh  and  Ma  kMurwiM  and 


to 

I*. 
vfon 


to  ttw  preMama  faoad  by  iha  in- 

I  am  alao  oonoanwd  about 

Ma  naw  praQwn  ariH  maan  tar  tha  raacft- 

01  aw  aiyi^anani  on  wracn  vwaa  wann- 

tttaaa  todwiciana  away  tar 

of  tbna  tor  Ma  naw  aduca- 

toara  ara  no  raptaoanwnt  per- 

toaiortt  on  our  apuipinanl  and  vahides 

our  piapaia*waa 

tha  tonMa  burdana  plaoad 
CMMan  Monmaana  was  oniugni  to 
by  tha  Naltonal  AaaodvKon  of 
Efflptoyoaa  [NAGE]  wlw  repre- 
al  of  «ta  atotowida  Amy  Nadonal  Guwd 


I  unto  in  my  own  dMtd  But  ttw  prob- 
PMtad  by  tNa  mw  MMary  Education 
f^uyiaiii  an  nalionwida,  and  affact  al  Anny 
Nakiral  Quanl  toctaiiciana,  wtwraver  ttiey  are 


Tha  M  I  am  today  Modudng  wNh  my  col- 
laagua  from  CaMomiaa  wM  auipand  tliia  pro- 
gram tor  3  yaanwiila  wa  get  anawor*  to  ttte 
quaaltona  ol  praparadnaai  and  wWte  we  study 
tha  aUcaCry  o(  tiiia  naw  aducatton  prograni. 
Tha  DapartoianI  of  Dafenae  wouM  be  required 
to  laport  badt  to  Congreaa  tiy  ttie  and  of 
1fl6B  on  tlta  coat  aftaclivanaaa  of  the  pro- 
gram, Na  aftoct  on  faadfcwaa  and  finaly  its 
impact  on  tiia  iMnaHiB  and  morato  of  ttw  civil- 
ian tachniciana.  I  think  our  bM  is  a  fair  tempo- 
my  sdulton  wlila  the  Defense  Department 
stodtaa  the  long  torm  impact  of  this  program, 
and  I  uiga  Na  coniidaralion  in  the  liouse. 

W.  DYMALLY.  Mr.  Speeltsr,  I  commend  my 

pur.  MOMOEV]  tor  Inlroducing  legisiation  to 
plaoa  a  moratorium  on  tlia  MWtary  Education 
fVogram  {MEP]  for  civilan  tochniciong  in  the 
National  GuanL 

Aa  a  member  of  ttte  Commitlee  on  Post 
OfHoe  and  CM  Servica,  I  have  looiied  dosety 
at  the  fiaHonal  Guard  Tectviician  Program.  Ct- 
vHan  todwiiciana  are  Federal  employees  in 
ttw  excepted  service  who  must  hold  military 
aa  a  condMion  of  their  civilian  employ- 


Pursuant  to  National  Guard  Bureau  drec- 
tfcMa  sinoe  August  1965.  technicians  must 
complato  piotesatonal  mitory  education  train- 
ing iMfore  ttwy  wfl  tw  considered  for  promo- 
tion to  ttte  next  higheat  miliary  grade. 

I  dont  quarral  wNh  the  Guard  Bureau's  de- 
HnTwiBBon  Dial  canaai  eoucanon  requre- 
'  manto  are  neoeeeary  to  ensure  proper  training 
of  Ito  paiaonneL  However,  ttw  implementation 
of  the  MEP  wMh  reaped  to  dvHan  tectmicians 
haa  impoaed  undue  hardships  on  these  em- 
ptoyaaa>  I  taar  that  morale  and  productivity 
havasuftarad  aa  a  raautt. 

MEP  training  can  take  anywtwre  from  sev- 
eral weeks  to  38  weeks  to  complete.  Often, 
vw  wawvcaai  ■  noi  cxwe  to  nome. 

To  complete  the  required  courses,  a  techni- 
cian must  use  hia  annual  and  SKk  leave.  If 
tNa  naw  out.  ha  muat  enter  a  toavo  without- 
pay  alatoa.  to  a  LWOP  sitoatton.  dvil  sennce 
employaee  toee  thsir  heaNh  twfwfMs,  He  iraur- 
anoa,  oonMbuHnw  into  tlw  rsHrenwnt  system, 
and  cumuialton  of  annual  and  sk*  leave. 


nacwg  wcnmcwrw  n  ina  lype  oi  rwrosnp 
situation  is  patently  unfsir.  The  mMary  educa- 
tion ia  nquired,  and  if  it  is  not  complated, 
tedmiavis  can  tie  denied  a  miitary  promo- 
Ina  If  tkey  do  not  eem  a  promotton  within  a 
certain  amount  of  time,  ttwy  loee  tlwir  rnMary 
status.  If  they  kwe  their  military  status,  ttwy 
are  removed  from  civilian  employment.  Clear- 
ly, tedwicians  are  in  a  "catd)-22"  situation. 

In  addlton,  it  is  worttwrtiie  to  keep  in  mind 
ttwt  many  dviian  techriKiara  are  vetarara. 
This  mearw  ttwt  tiwy  do  not  lack  for  some 
type  of  military  training.  At  ttw  very  least,  it 
seems  only  fair  ttwt  tachredans  shouM  be 
subjected  to  ttw  same  training  requirements 
as  fuN-liaw  miitary  personrwl  in  ttw  Natnrwl 
Guard.  But  this  is  not  ttw  case. 

My  coleague,  Mr.  Moakley,  has  adequately 
axpiairwd  oltwr  problems  resultirtg  from  cur- 
rent imptementation  of  ttw  MEP,  induding  ttw 
adverse  Impad  on  readkwss  of  Naltonal 
Guard  units. 

The  dadskxi  to  Irrtroduce  legislatkxi  wtiich 
suspends  ttw  MEP  for  2  years  was  not  made 
ightty. 

In  eai^  Fet]ruary  of  this  year,  I  sent  a  letter 
to  ttw  Chief  of  ttw  Natnnal  Guard  Bureau, 
pointing  out  ttw  various  problems  caused  by 
the  MEP,  My  letter  was  cosigrwd  by  nearly  30 
of  my  colleagues. 

We  asked  ttw  Nattorwl  Guard  Bureau  to 
review  these  adverse  consequences  of  ttw 
MEP,  aito  to  attempt  to  devetop  an  adminis- 
trative remedy.  Unforturwteiy,  ttw  response 
we  received  dkj  not  adtnowledge  arry  of  ttw 
problems  cited  in  out  letter. 

Therelbre,  I  see  no  dwice  but  to  address 
ttwse  pfoblems  legislatively.  The  legislatnn 
we  are  introducing  today  places  a  moratorium 
on  further  implementatton  of  ttw  Military  Edu- 
catkxi  nxjgam  In  ttw  Army  National  Guard 
ttirough  fs^  year  1989. 

In  the  interim  period,  we  call  upon  ttw  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  to  sutxnit  to  Congress  a 
report  which  ttwroughly  examirws  ttw  ratnn- 
ale  for  the  MEP  arxl  Its  impad  on  cost,  readi- 
ness, and  berwfits  for  civilian  techrvcians. 

Mr.  Speaker,  wtiile  we  often  shoukl  be  re- 
luctant to  Interfere  with  training  programs  for 
Federal  emptoyees,  I  twiieve  ttiis  legislatton  is 
rwcessary  to  redress  severe  prot>lems  caused 
t>y  such  a  program  wtiich  have  not  twen  ad- 
dressed administratively. 

I  urge  my  cdleagues  to  support  ttiis  meas- 
ure. 


REPORT  ON  EL  SALVADOR  AND 
NICARAGUA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
JoHNsan  of  South  Dakota).  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Lagomar- 
snfo]  is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  special  order  is  to  report  to  my 
coUeagues  on  the  trip  I  took  to  El  Sal- 
vador and  Nicaragua  some  2  weeks  ago 
as  vice  chairman  of  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere Sul)commlttee  of  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  at  the  request  of  its 
new  chairman,  George  Crockett. 
Mncs  DeWihe  and  Estebah  Torres 
also  wont. 


I  came  lack  more  than  ever  con- 
vinced that  United  Statea  policy  la  cor- 
rect—that i|e  were  right  and  continue 
to  l>e  right  In  supporting  the  Govern- 
ment of  El  Salvador  and  in  aiwlatinr 
the  prodaaM>cratic  anti-Sandiniata 
forces  in  Nicaragua. 

I  want  to  primarily  commend  Presi- 
dent Jose  Napoleon  Duarte  for  the  sig- 
nificant progress  which  his  adminis- 
tration haa  made  In  El  Salvador 
during  the  past  few  years. 

As  most  o(  UB  know.  EH  Salvador  has 
been  moving  along  the  road  to  full  de- 
mocracy. &SUX  1979.  much  progress 
has  l>een  m«de  in  the  political  arena  in 
that  cotmtry,  including  national  as- 
sembly elections  in  1982  and  the  free 
and  open  election  of  President  Duarte 
In  1984.  which  I  witnessed  as  an  ob- 
server. Sinoe  then.  President  Duarte 
has  continued  to  move  his  country 
toward  a  full  democracy.  He  has  called 
for  national  aaaembly  elections  next 
year  and  for  Presidential  elections  in 
1989. 

By  any  standard,  he  has  undertaken 
a  democratic  revolution  In  El  Salvador 
based  on  freedom,  not  totalitarianism. 
He  is  attempting  to  solve  the  problems 
of  his  nation  through  a  commitment 
to  dialog  and  to  civilian  rule. 

He  is  also  to  be  congratulated  for  his 
deep  and  abiding  commitment  to 
himian  rights.  There  has  l)een  a  dra- 
matic declliie  In  death  squad  activities 
in  El  Salvador  and  other  human  rights 
abuses  and  Judicial  reforms  are  under- 
way there,  i.  widespread  human  rights 
education  effort  has  also  begun.  More 
remains  to  be  done.  President  Duarte 
is  committed  to  social  reform  and  re- 
spects the  will  of  the  Salvadoran 
people  in  determining  the  future  of 
that  country. 

The  Salvadoran  leader  is  determined 
to  improve  the  economy  of  El  Salva- 
dor in  spite  of  a  disastrous  earthquake, 
guerrilla  attacks  on  the  Infrastructure 
of  that  nation,  and  a  decline  in  the 
export  prices  of  many  Salvadoran  ex- 
ports. President  Duarte  has  wisely 
used  U.S.  economic  assistance  to 
better  the  lives  of  the  Salvadoran 
people. 

He  has  wisely  professionalized  the 
Salvadoran  military,  and  that  organi- 
zation is  assisting  in  stabilizing  the 
country  by  providing  security  to  the 
people  of  El  Salvador  who  are  being 
threatened  by  Communist  guerrillas. 
The  military  is  making  progress  in 
conduct  of  the  war,  and  In  respecting 
both  himum  rights  and  the  democratic 
process.  I  oongratulate  them  and  the 
Defense  Mbilster  Vldes  Casanova  and 
urge  them  to  continue  and  improve 
such  activities. 

All  of  these  Improvements  have  been 
made  in  El  Salvador  despite  ongoing 
attacks  by  Insurgents  against  Salva- 
doran economic  targets  and  Innocent 
dvUlans.  In  spite  of  their  barbaric  ef- 
forts, including  indiscriminate  mining. 


the  Sandlniata-backed  guerrillas  have 
failed  to  create  political  instability  and 
economic  chaoa  in  that  small  country. 

President  Duarte  continued  to  call 
for  dialog  with  the  guerrillas  in  spite 
of  their  unreasonable  demands.  Unlike 
the  insurgents,  the  Salvadoran  Presi- 
dent has  called  for  a  prolonged  peace 
that  will  benefit  all  of  the  people  in 
that  country. 

In  this  spirit  I  commend  this  special 
order  to  my  colleagues  praising  Presi- 
dent Duarte  for  his  outstanding  ac- 
complishments. 

President  Duarte,  on  conditions  on 
aid  to  EI  Salvador,  said: 

It  would  weaken  me  if  conditions  are  put 
on  military  aid.  If  you  put  conditiona  on  me, 
you  are  putting  the  authority  into  the 
lianda  of  others  and  the  result  would 
weaken  me  but  not  the  military. 
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I  would  hope,  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we 
consider  legislation  on  this  issue  that 
we  keep  his  words  in  mind. 

We  met  with  a  number  of  groups  in 
El  Salvador,  human  rights  groups.  For 
example,  we  met  with  the  Govern- 
ment Human  Rights  Commission.  The 
commission  works  directly  with  the 
United  Nations  and  with  other  inter- 
national groups  to  include  Amnesty 
International  and  Americas  Watch; 
and  while  the  commission  now  only  re- 
ports on  human  rights  violations,  it 
may  be  able  to  prosecute  in  the  future. 

They  reported  that  there  were  25 
cases  of  human  rights  violations  by 
the  armed  forces  that  occurred  in  1986 
and  12  of  those  25  cases  resxilted  in 
prosecution,  some  released  for  lack  of 
evidence. 

The  Salvadoran  military  do  not  have 
the  court  martial  system,  and  the  per- 
sonnel must  leave  the  military  In  order 
to  be  prosecuted  by  civilian  Judges. 
That  is  a  real  wealmess  in  the  system. 

In  the  meeting  that  we  held  with 
President  Duarte,  I  already  told  you 
what  he  said  about  proposed  condi- 
tions on  military  assistance.  He  also 
told  us  that  $400  million  in  economic 
and  military  assistance  for  El  Salvador 
is  badly  needed. 

He  pointed  out  that  recent  economic 
difficulties  include  a  decline  in  the 
price  of  Salvadoran  exports,  the  insur- 
gency, the  disastrous  earthquake,  a 
drought,  the  deficit,  and  return  of 
many  Salvadorans  from  the  United 
States  as  a  result  of  our  new  immigra- 
tion law. 

He  did  say  that  U.S.  assistance  has 
helped  him  to  stabilize  the  political 
scene  and  to  give  himian  rights  train- 
ing to  the  military,  and  has  brought 
social  progress  to  the  Salvadoran 
people. 

He  did  say  that  he  proposes  a  demo- 
cratic revolution  based  on  freedom 
and  calls  for  a  prolonged  war  of  peace 
rather  than  a  prolonged  guerrilla  war, 
as  the  insurgents  are  carrying  out. 


He  pointed  out  also,  in  response  to  a 
question  by  one  of  our  group  that  mili- 
tary assistance  would  not  be  needed  at 
all  if  guerrillas  would  stop  the  war 
against  economic  infrastructure  of 
that  country. 

He  said,  as  he  has  on  many  occasions 
iMth  in  his  own  country  and  here,  that 
the  solution  to  the  guerrilla  war  is  a 
political,  not  a  military  one:  dialog 
must  be  created  with  the  guerrillas. 

When  we  asked  him  about  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  or  not  Nicaragua  was 
supporting  the  instu-gency  in  his  coun- 
try, he  said  it  was.  and  he  pointed  out 
to  us  that  during  the  time  that  Salva- 
doran guerrillas  held  his  daughter  cap- 
tive after  they  had  kidnaped  her,  that 
all  of  the  negotiations  regarding  her 
release  were  conducted  with  them  in 
Managua,  Nicaragua. 

We  also  met  with  Gen.  Vldes  Casa- 
nova, who  is  the  Minister  of  Defense 
of  El  Salvador.  He  reported  to  us  that 
since  1984,  the  military  situation  in  El 
Salvador  is  better,  and  the  armed 
forces  have  taken  the  offensive 
against  the  Salvadoran  guerrillas. 
They  are  using  more  aggressive  tac- 
tics, that  they  have  air  superiority 
which  has  hurt  the  guerrilla  move- 
ment. 

He  said  also  that  Salvadoran  mili- 
tary operations  are  now  14  months  in 
duration  instead  of  15  days,  as  in  the 
past.  He  said  that  most  of  the  military 
now  respect  human  rights:  and  the 
army  no  longer  Interferes  with  civilian 
government. 

He  did  say  that  the  Salvadoran  legal 
system  has  problems,  which  it  certain- 
ly does:  but  that  those  are  in  the  proc- 
ess of  being  corrected  by  Judicial 
reform. 

He  said  that  the  Salvadoran  military 
now  follows  strict  rules  of  engage- 
ment, but  the  guerrillas  have  none, 
however. 

With  regard  to  hiunan  rights,  he 
told  us,  and  I  want  to  put  in  the 
Record  at  this  point,  he  told  us  about 
the  visit  of  the  U.N.  Special  Rappor- 
teur who  commended  for  progress  in 
hiunan  rights  and  made  the  conunent 
that  most  of  the  human  rights  viola- 
tions in  that  country  are  now  l>eing 
carried  out  by  the  guerrillas. 

The  summary  referred  to  follows: 

SUICMAKT  OP  SPSCIAL  RaPPORTETTS'S  REPORT 

OR  HnMAH  Rights  ih  El  Salvador 
1.  Following  is  text  of  siunmary  of  the 
D.N.  special  rapporteur's  1986  report  on 
human  rigtits  in  El  SmlVRdor. 
suiuart 
While  remaining  opposed  In  prlndple  to 
the  human  rights  double  standard  implldt 
in  the  continuing  assignment  of  a  UN  spe- 
cial rapporteur  for  human  rights  in  El  Sal- 
vador, The  GOES  is  largely  satisfied  ttiat 
the  1988  report  of  the  rapporteur  is  a  fair 
assessment  of  the  human  rights  situation  In 
El  Salvador.  Tliis  satisfaction  flows  in  large 
measure  from  the  rapporteur's  recognition 
of  the  tremendous  progress  made  by  the 
GOES  over  the  past  several  years  and  the 
now      offldally      documented      Increasing 


human  rights  violations  Iwing  «n««™it^^i^  iiy 
the  niLN/nSR.  The  main  lutaBtanttve 
issues  in  dlq>ute  l>etweai  the  QOCB  and  the 
FMLN/FDR  over  the  past  year  were  largely 
settled  by  the  rapporteur  in  favor  of  the 
GOES: 

(A)  As  the  existence  of  a  special  rappor- 
teur has  l>ecome  a  political  issue  used  by  Uie 
left  to  question  the  legitimacy  of  tlie  Duarte 
government.  Pastor's  praise  of  human 
rights  progress  and  commitment  of  tlie 
OOES  to  the  rule  of  law  is  seen  aa  an  en- 
dorsement of  the  legitimacy  of  tlie  govern- 
ment. 

(B)  As  the  military  are  the  itrlmary  focus 
for  ciiticism.  Pastor  appears  to  have  made  a 
special  effort  to  praise  the  performazMe  of 
the  mUltary  and  the  pubUc  security  forces, 
noting  that  they  are  not  in  any  way  official- 
ly connected  with  what  Uttle  rightist  in- 
spired violence  that  may  ranaln; 

(C)  On  questions  related  to  otMervance  of 
the  Geneva  Conventions  and  protocols 
thereto.  Pastor  criticizes  the  FMLK/n>R, 
not  the  OOES.  saying  the  guerrmas  misuse 
of  civilian  supporters  and  Its  indiscriminate 
land  mine  warfare  constitute  serious  vtola- 
tlons  of  international  norms; 

(D)  On  statistical  accuracy,  he  questions 
Tutela  legal's  (the  Catholic  Church's 
human  rights  organization)  methodology, 
calling  it  liased  on  presumptions,  not  facts. 

The  OOES  accepts  as  accurate  his  criti- 
cisms of  the  Judicial  system  and  the  need  to 
reform  the  legal  code  to  deal  with  security 
prisoners. 

The  PMLN/PDR  is  incensed  by  Pastor's 
report  and  is  questioning  its  objectivity.  End 
summary. 

3.  Dr.  Jose  Antonio  Pastor  Ridruejo, 
United  Nations  special  rapporteur  for 
human  rights  in  El  Salvador,  sulmltted  his 
report  "on  the  situation  of  human  rights  in 
El  Salvador"  to  the  United  Nations  third 
committee  on  Octol>er  21,  1988.  Pastor's 
first  report  was  presented  to  the  United  Na- 
tions Human  Rights  Commission  in  March 
1982.  Since  then  Dr.  Pastor  has  visited  El 
Salvador  each  September,  submitting  his 
preliminary  report  to  the  third  committee 
each  fall  and  his  final  report  to  the  UNHRC 
each  spring.  In  1988  Pastor,  an  Internation- 
ally respected  Spanish  Jurist,  visited  El  Sal- 
vador Septemtier  21-27,  and  met  also  with 
interested  parties  in  New  York.  Ttiroughout 
the  year,  t>oth  the  Oovemment  of  EI  Salva- 
dor and  The  FMLN/FDR  guerrilla  front 
provided  Pastor  with  Information.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  summary  of  Dr.  Pastor's  prelimi- 
nary report  for  1988.  If  past  reports  are  any 
guideline,  he  will  make  only  minor  modifica- 
tions liefore  presenting  it  as  the  definite 
report  to  The  UNHRC  meeting  in  Geneva  in 
spring  1987.  While  we  do  not  agree  entirely 
with  each  of  Pastor's  conclusions,  we  believe 
that  his  is  the  most  objective  assessment  of 
human  rights  in  El  Salvador  written  by  an 
outside  human  rights  expert.  The  report 
Itself  was  submitted  in  Spanish  and  we  un- 
derstand that  the  UN  does  not  plan  to 
translate  the  report  until  it  is  sulunitted  to 
the  UNHRC  meeting. 

4.  Note:  lArge  portions  of  the  report  deal- 
ing with  agrarian  reform  and  the  econmny 
have  l>een  omitted  from  the  following  ex- 
cerpts. We  have  also  omitted  the  conclusion 
section  which  repeats  much  of  the  excerpts 
we  have  selected: 

5.  Begin  excerpts: 

/.  Oeneral  political  tituation 
There  has  t>een  greater  respect  for  human 
rights  during  X986.  A  state  of  aeige  remains 
in  force  suspending  freedom  of  movement. 
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and  trcwlom  of  oor- 


n.  Meomamie.  mxM,  m»d  enitmral  rigMa 

Attar  ctttnc  In  lencthy  detail  tnf  onnatlon 
ttM  atate  of  the  economy,  land 
•ad  tbe  Ubor  altuatlan.  the  vedal 
tana  to  gnerrflla  aaboUge  of 
tlw  eeonamy.  He  eltea  Salvadonm  govem- 
immUI  hiuMn  rislita  wwimllnn  atattetlei 
Oiat  ki  the  period  from  September  1965  to 
Am*  IMS  tlw  luerriDM  initiated  M  attacks 
aaalnet  pobtte  and  private  tranaport  includ- 
ing inaf  hine  giinninc.  Are  NanWn«.  and  dy- 
nanltlDC  In  addition  tlie  guerriUaB  declared 
five  traiMportatlan  atoppagea.  Other  guenil- 
la  taigeta  were  cooperattvea.  faima.  crop 
banka.  private  realdenoea.  Ttiere 
IS  attacka  agalnat  towns  or  villages. 
FNe  pbone  nwnpany  offleea  were  attacked. 
4  ctty  balla,  S  court  taouaea,  S  schools,  and 
the  national  Censna  OCtloe  was  burned. 

The  National  electric  company  reported 
that  during  the  aame  period  of  time,  it  suf- 
fered low  gnerrlDa  aettoos  against  its  in- 
staDatfona  iududlug  the  destruction  of  66 
hitfi  tim'ir'  towers.  B41  posts,  48  trans- 
fofmen  and  two  subatatlons.  Two  electric 
T*"y  wofken  were  seriously  wounded 
vrtien  they  sou^t  to  repair  a  downed  tower 
which  the  guerrlllaa  had  rigged  with  a  mine. 
Total  loaa  to  the  electric  company  of  equip- 
ment totaled  over  19  million  dollars. 

The  special  rapporteur  dtes  the  August 
n.  19M.  International  Herald  Tribune  that 
'Yebel  vitdatlana  include  an  increasing 
number  ol  summary  executions,  attacks  on 
road  traffic  downs  of  Udnapings  and  the 

InMmmmtmtwtmt^     Ifgg     gf     ISUd     mlUeS.     WUch 

probably  kill  and  wound  many  more  clvU- 
lana  than  doea  bombardment  by  the  (Salva- 
doran)  army." 

In  the  cowriusion  of  the  report  the  special 
rapporteur  once  again  calls  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  systematic  guerrilla  attacks 
against  the  wwnomtr  Infrastructtire  gravely 
endanger  the  present  and  future  enjoyment 
by  the  Salvadoran  dtlsenry  of  Important 
enonnmic.  aodal.  and  cultural  rights. 
///.  CivU  and  poIiHcoZ  rishU 

Asiassliisllimi  Pastor  warns  that  one 
nuiat  "proceed  with  extreme  prudence"  in 
«wii.hit«j  the  number  of  assassinations  be- 
eauae  of  methodological  differences  between 
sources  of  information  and  because  of  the 
diffleulty  of  investigating  the  deaths,  espe- 
dally  in  the  conflictive  lones.  After  citbig 
figures  from  various  organisations  including 
the  V&  Etadbassy;  Pastor  notes  that  "the 
special  rapporteur  believes  that  at  present 
commanders  and  high-ranking  officers  do 
not  help  or  protect"  the  death  squads.  The 
report  notes  that  despite  the  different  fig- 
urea  given  by  different  sources,  "there 
exlatB  among  them  an  important  point  of 
cotnddenoe:  The  number  of  political  assassi- 
natlons  committed  by  agents  of  the  state 
and  perhaps  paramilitary  groups  linked  to 
the  extreme  right  in  19M  is  manifestly  less 
than  in  198B.  which  confirms  the  downward 
trend  which  was  initiated  in  June  1984  when 
Jose  Napoleon  Duarte  was  inaugurated  as 
President.  The  special  rapporteur  stresses 
the  oontlnnanoe  of  the  downward  trend 
while  f¥pi  easing  the  hope  and  desire  that 
summary  exeeutloDs  be  completely  elimi- 
nated in  the  shortest  time  possible." 

Arresta  and  disappearances:  The  report 
I  that  with  regard  to  arrests  and  diaap- 
one  must  uae  great  drcumspec- 
tlon  in  evaluating  the  flgurea.  As  of  Septem- 
ber a.  196S.  there  were  76  women  incarcer- 
ated under  the  terms  of  decree  60  (which 
eovcra  sntovenrive  activity)  as  compared  to  44 


one  year  previously,  and  972  decree  60  pris- 
oners in  the  men's  prison  as  opposed  to  463 
in  1965. 

Noting  that  the  number  of  decree  60  pris- 
oners has  increased,  "the  special  representa- 
tive doea  not  deny,  of  course,  the  right  of 
the  Salmdoran  authorities  to  proceed  legal- 
ly againgt  those  attempting  by  force  of  arms 
to  overthrow  the  constitutional  order,  bis 
concern  Is  centered  on  applying  to  such  In- 
dividuals a  law  as  criticized  as  decree  50, 
whose  long  deadlines  are  not  even  met. 

Treatment  of  political  prlsioners:  citing  In- 
formation from  a  number  of  sources  and 
tesUmoay  from  individual  prisoners.  Pastor 
concludes  that  harsh  psychological  pressure 
Is  applied  during  the  extrajudicial  interro- 
gation at  some  decree  50  prisoners.  He  notes 
that  sources  indicate  that  between  15  and  30 
percent  of  political  prisoners  are  psychologi- 
cally abused  although  he  "does  not  believe 
that  it  eonstitutes  a  deliberate  and  system- 
atic practice  by  Salvadoran  authorities." 

State  of  the  Salvadoran  criminal  Justice 
system:  After  listing  a  number  of  unresolved 
high-profUe  cases  which  "demonstrate  at 
the  very  least  an  anomalous  slowness  and 
tilgh  index  of  inactivity  in  the  functioning 
of  the  Salvadoran  criminal  Justice,"  he 
notes  that  ordinary  Salvadorans  deserve  the 
same  attention:  "From  the  point  of  view  of 
the  rule  of  law  all  cases  must  merit  identical 
treatment  and  interest  as  Is  required  by  the 
principle  of  equal  Justice  under  the  law." 

After  reviewing  data  provided  by  the  Sal- 
vadoran armed  forces  of  soldiers  turned 
over  to  the  courts  for  prosecution,  be  con- 
cludes that  all  or  almost  all  the  cases  in- 
volve common  crimes  and  not  violations  of 
human  rights  committed  with  political  mo- 
tives. 

The  work  of  the  Salvadoran  justice 
system  with  regard  to  grave  violations  of 
human  rights  is  ".  .  .  highly  unsatisfactory. 
While  it  is  true  that  criminal  investigations 
are  initiated  in  aU  or  almost  all  cases  the  im- 
pression is  that  these  investigations  advance 
at  an  extraordinarily  slow  pace  and  encoun- 
ter almost  Insurmountable  barriers  to  con- 
victions, propitiating  a  harmful  climate  of 
imi>assivtity." 

According  to  the  Salvadoran  authorities, 
the  obstacles  to  an  adequately  functioning 
Justice  system  are:  (1)  Insufficient  pay  for 
Judges  and  prosecutors,  especially  at  lower 
levels;  (3)  lack  of  means  to  carry  out  investi- 
gations; (3)  psychological  pressure  on  the 
Judges,  aiany  of  whom  were  assassinated  or 
threatened  in  previous  years;  (4)  witnesses' 
fear  of  testifying  in  cases  with  political  im- 
plications; (5)  intimidated  Jurors;  (6)  legisla- 
tion and  procedures  inadequate  to  the 
present  cliinate  of  violence:  and  (7)  destruc- 
tion of  oourthouses  and  court  records  in  the 
conflictive  zones. 

Violations  of  human  and  political  rights 
attributed  to  the  guerrillas:  The  special  rap- 
porteur, after  cautioning  that  one  must  ex- 
ercise the  same  circumspection  when  evalu- 
ating information  received  in  this  field  as  in 
evaluating  that  received  about  offenses 
committed  by  government  forces,  cites  fig- 
ures frotn  various  sources  of  the  number  of 
persons  killed  outside  combat  by  the  guerril- 
las, the  number  of  persons  kidnapped  for 
political  reasons  by  the  guerrillas— here  he 
rebukes  the  guerrillas  for  not  having  per- 
mitted the  international  committee  of  the 
Red  Cross  to  visit  Col.  Omar  Napoleon 
Avalos,  held  by  the  guerrUlas  since  October 
26, 1985.  (Department  note:  Avalos  has  since 
been  rdeased  in  an  exchange  for  wounded 
and  imprisoned  guerrUlas);  the  guerrillas  fi- 
naUy  permitted  the  ICRC  to  visit  Avalos  in 


October  1966-and  casualties  suffered  by 
the  civilian  population  during  FMLN-de- 
dared  "trafflt  stoppagea." 

IV.  SihuMo*  QfTtfugea  and  Me  displaced 

Referring  to  operation  "Phoenix"  carried 
out  by  the  Salvadoran  Armed  Poroea  against 
the  guerrilla  redoubt  on  Ouaiapa  Volcano 
in  January  and  Pebruary  1966,  and  the  forc- 
ible evacuation  of  civilian  followers  of  the 
guerrillas,  thf  report  notes  that  baaed  upon 
"article  17  ol  additional  protocol  II  of  the 
Geneva  Convientions  of  1949,  the  removals 
(from  Ouazapa)  were  allowed  insofar  as  the 
security  of  the  civilians  required  it  ...  . 
Given  the  reality  of  the  war,  the  suffering 
experienced  by  the  civil  population  affected 
by  these  removals  is  less  than  that  which 
would  have  been  caused  them  as  a  conse- 
quence of  combat  if  they  were  to  have  con- 
tinued living  tn  the  conflictive  cones." 
V.  Human  riahU  and  the  armed  conflict 

Regarding  dvilian  deaths  as  a  conse- 
quence of  combat,  the  special  rapporteur 
notes  that  "presumptions  play  an  important 
role  in  the  methodology"  of  Tutela  Legal, 
the  archdioc«san  human  rights  office.  He 
notes  that  TUtela  Legal  figures  for  dviliazu 
"presumably"  killed  by  the  army  in  combat 
includes  combatants  and  "constitutes  a  pre- 
sumption." (Americas  Watch  relies  almost 
exdusively  on  Tutela  Legal  for  its  statis- 
tics). 

Regarding  the  "Masas"  or  civilian  follow- 
ers of  the  guerrUlas,  the  special  rapporteur 
notes  that  it  Is  often  difficult  to  distinguish 
between  the  Masas  and  the  guerrilla  com- 
batants. To  the  extent  that  the  Masas  do 
not  take  part  in  combat  they  should  be  con- 
sidered dvilian  population.  However,  he 
notes  that  with  some  frequency  people  be- 
longing to  the  "Masas"  partidpate  for  peri- 
ods of  time  in  actions  inconsistent  with 
their  role  aa  civilians.  He  reports  tAiiriTig 
with  a  young  woman  who  told  him  that  she 
not  only  tralreled  with  the  guerrillas  but 
provided  suppUes  and  helped  them  trans- 
port ammunition.  He  notes  that  this  last  ac- 
tivity deprives  Masas  of  their  identity  as  ci- 
vilians. He  condudes  that  the  "line  between 
combatants  and  noncombatants  can  at 
times  be  imprecise.  This  should  not  be  con- 
strued to  mean  the  special  rapporteur  Is  af- 
firming the  legitimacy  of  attacking  the 
Masas.  .  .  .  The  active  partidpation  of  the 
Masas  in  conlbat  against  the  army,  however 
exceptional  and  circumstantial  it  may  be, 
can  in  fact  motivate  the  harassment  of  the 
Masas  and  definitely  resiUt  in  some  civilian 
victms  caused  occasionally  by  the  army  such 
as  incidental  damage  to  their  property. 

The  special  rapporteur  believes  that  one 
of  the  reasoss  for  the  dramatic  decline  in 
the  number  df  dvilian  victims  caused  by  the 
ESAF  is  the  removal  from  conflictive  zones 
of  the  civUlaa  population. 

"The  regular  Salvadoran  Army  is  conduct- 
ing the  war  In  a  much  more  humanitarian 
maimer  at  present  than  in  the  past  and  has 
l>een  able  to  drastically  reduce  the  number 
of  dvilian  victims." 

With  regard  to  mines,  the  special  rappor- 
teur states  hts  special  concern  and  notes  de- 
tailed Infommtion  given  him  by  the  govern- 
mental human  rights  commission  concern- 
ing 69  civilians  killed  and  208  gravely 
wounded  during  the  previous  year.  "The 
generalized  opinion  picked  up  by  the  special 
rapporteur  fxom  independent  sources  is  that 
the  Immense  majority  of  mines  killing  or 
wounding  noicombatants  had  been  placed 
by  the  guerrillas.  Por  his  part.  Reporter 
James  Lemoyne  wrote  tn  August  1986:  "Al- 
though both  the  army  and  the  leftist  guer- 


rillas use  land  mines,  the  majority  of  dvU- 
ian  casualties  appear  to  be  caused  by  guer- 
rilla land  mlnea,  according  to  several  villag- 
ers and  to  leading  human  rights  officials." 
This  is  the  opinion  of  the  special  rapporteur 
as  welL" 

VI.  Concern  of  the  QOES  with  human  rlghtt 
In  his  1986  visit,  the  special  rapporteur  re- 
confirmed that  the  GOES  "remains  firmly 
committed"  to  "respect  for  human  rights,  a 
concern  which  is  noted  In  the  process  of 
democratic  normaliaation.  which  is  gradual- 
ly and  progressively  bearing  welcome  re- 
sults." 

With  regard  to  Judicial  reform,  "the  spe- 
cial rapporteur  reiterates  his  opinion  that 
the  Judicial  reform  project  is  serious  and 
testifies  to  the  progress  of  its  components, 
although  he  once  again  [loints  out  that  its 
effects  will  be  felt  in  the  Salvadoran  reality 
in  the  medium  and  long  term,  particularly 
since  the  goal  Is  precisely  to  change  mind 
sets  and  dvic  habits,  changes  which  cannot 
be  achieved  overnight." 

The  special  rapporteur  understands  defi- 
nitely that  the  constitutional  authorities  of 
the  republic  of  El  Salvador  are  persisting  in 
their  efforts  to  improve  the  human  rights 
observance  within  the  process  of  poUtical 
normalization;  efforts,  it  is  correct  to  say, 
which  increasingly  have  resonance  in  the 
Salvadoran  reality,  particularly  in  the  cru- 
cial terrain  of  respect  for  the  life  of  dvU- 
ians,  both  outside  and  as  a  result  of 
combat." 

VIII.  Recommendations 

"The  special  representative  recommends 
in  particular  to  the  constitutional  authori- 
ties in  El  Salvador 

(A)  The  prompt  removal  of  legislation  in- 
compatible with  international  standards  of 
human  rights  and  the  adoption  of  norms 
compatible  with  those  standards,  especially 
in  the  prosecution  of  political  crimes; 

(B)  The  continuation  and  intensification 
of  control  of  extrajudicial  interrogation  of 
political  prisoners  in  order  to  adjust  to  the 
aforementioned  standards; 

(C)  The  continuation  and  deepening  of  Ju- 
dicial reform  and  agrarian  reform.  .  . 

The  special  rapporteur  recommends  espe- 
cially to  the  forces  of  the  FMLN: 

(A)  Refraining  from  locating  mines  which 
can  kill  or  injure  the  physical  integrity  of 
the  noncombatant  i>opuIation. 

(B)  Refraining  from  attacking  the  eco- 
nomic infrastructure  in  El  Salvador. 

(C>  "Finally  the  special  rapporteur  recom- 
mends to  aU  nations  in  the  international 
community,  particularly  the  wealthier  and 
more  developed,  that  within  their  possibili- 
ties they  give  necessary  aid  to  provide  relief 
and  improve  the  conditions  of  life  of  those 
Salvadoran  citizens  who  are  refugees  or  dis- 
placed as  a  consequence  of  the  conflict." 

El  Salvador:  1,596  Victims  op  Guxriulla 
Lahs  Mnrx  WAsrARX  AwArmiG  TaxATifKirr 

Indiscriminate  use  of  land  mines  by  the 
Salvadoran  guerrillas  united  in  the  Fara- 
bundo  Marti  National  Liberation  Front 
(PMLN),  Joined  pollticaUy  with  the  E>emo- 
craUc  Revolutioiuuy  Front  (FDR),  has  re- 
sulted in  the  loss  of  one  or  more  limbs  by 
approximately  1,596  individuals  who  are 
currently  awaiting  assistance  from  the  pri- 
vate and/or  military  rehabilitation  facilities. 
Of  the  amputees,  about  943  military  person- 
nd  are  awaiting  rehabilitation  (some  250 
have  already  been  fitted  with  prostheses). 
Approximately  653  dvllians  who  have  sur- 
vived land  mine  explosions  are  awaiting  as- 
sistance. Of  this  total,  estimates  are  that  be- 


tween one-quarter  to  one-third  are  chUdren 
under  the  age  of  15.  Many  of  these  children 
live  in  rural  areas  and  have  not  received 
medlcaUy  appropriate  amputations. 

In  the  firat  seven  months  of  1986,  a  total 
of  393  soldiers  and  172  dvllians  lost  one  or 
more  limbs.  This  rate  is  triple  that  for  the 
same  period  in  1985  and  Is,  to  date,  double 
the  total  for  all  1985  as  weU.  In  June  and 
July  of  this  year,  48  dvllians  (indudlng  IS 
children)  suffered  amputations  and  nine  d- 
villans  (including  four  ctiUdren)  died  as  a 
result  of  land  mines.  The  militaiy  estimate 
that  there  have  been  768  mine  inddents  in- 
volving military  personnel  so  far  in  1986 
(through  September  10).  On  the  average, 
one  of  every  four  soldiers  wounded  in  action 
is  wounded  as  a  result  of  contact  with  a  land 
mine.  On  the  average  50  percent  of  aU  mili- 
tary land  mine  casualties  lose  a  limb.  (July 
1986:  total  wounded  in  action— 199;  woimded 
in  contact— 113;  wounded  by  mines— 86;  am- 
putations—38. ) 

Deaths  due  to  land  mines  are  increasing 
exponentially.  Civilians  killed  due  to  mines: 
1984.  31;  1985,  55;  1986  through  July,  53. 
Military  killed  due  to  mines:  1984,  47;  1985, 
85, 1986.  76  (through  July). 

In  addition  to  the  up  to  1,596  individuals 
awaiting  rehabilitative  treatment,  each  day 
a  greater  number  of  individuals  are  added  to 
the  waiting  lists.  Current  estimates  are  that 
between  20-25  civilians  and  50-60  members 
of  the  armed  forces  per  month  are  surviving 
land  mine  explosions  with  the  loss  of  one  or 
more  limbs;  at  this  rate,  approximately  970 
individuals  will  lose  one  or  more  limbs  this 
year. 

WhUe  the  government  of  £3  Salvador  has 
issued  strict  rules  of  engagement  regulating 
protection  of  the  dvilian  populace  from 
aerial  bombardment,  no  i^tnitlar  restraints 
are  being  exercised  by  the  FMLN/FDR. 
Mines  are  being  deliberately  placed  in  farm 
areas  and  in  places  frequented  by  civilians. 
Guerrilla  radio  broadcasts  openly  acknowl- 
edge responsibility  for  indiscriminate  land 
mine  warfare  declaring  it  to  be  an  integral 
part  of  their  revolutionary  strategy. 

The  recently  established  military  rehabili- 
tation facility  (the  Center  for  Professional 
RehabUitation  of  the  Armed  Forces.  CER- 
PROFA)  produces  45  prosthetic  devices  per 
month  (540  per  year),  projected  to  increase 
to  60  devices  per  month  by  end- 1986.  A  U.S. 
Army  medical  humanitarian  mobUe  training 
team  is  assisting  CERPROFA  to  establish  a 
program  to  make  prosthetic  devices  and  set 
up  rehabUitation  faculties.  In  FT  1986,  the 
USG  provided  over  (400.000  from  UJS.  miU- 
tary  assistance  programs  to  CERPROFA. 
$700,000  wUl  be  provided  in  FY  1987.  These 
funds  are  part  of  a  basic  program  to  train 
Salvadoran  prosthetists  and  orthotists  to 
make  El  Salvador  self-suffident  in  the  long 
run  in  rehabilitation  capability.  Due  to  the 
large  backlog  of  amputees  and  the  increas- 
ing number  of  victims,  (CERPROFA  and  the 
n.S.  Army  medical  group  are  seeking  direct 
assistance  from  commercial  firms  in  the 
U.S.  and  are  contracting  with  private  reha- 
billtation  spedalists  to  assist  the  ongoing 
CERPROFA  program.  CERPROFA  can 
only  provide  prosthetic  limbs  and  rehabili- 
tation to  members  of  the  armed  forces. 

The  Salvadoran  Civilian  Rehabilitation 
Institute  (ISRI),  able  to  produce  only  12-15 
devices  per  year,  is  overwhelmed  by  the  in- 
creasing numbers  of  civUian  amputees  (172 
dvllians  have  lost  limbs  to  date  m  1986,  and 
projected  total  dvilian  victims  In  1986  Is 
297.)  For  those  153  dvllians  who  have 
signed  up  with  ISRI  for  rehabUitation  and 
are  able  to  pay  the  $120-300.  the  wait  will 


be  3-4  years  at  a  minimum.  Por  many,  how- 
ever, the  cost  is  too  great,  and  they  will  cod- 
tlnue  to  walk  only  with  the  uae  of  crutches 
and  homemade  wooden  or  plaster  legs.  In 
addition,  an  estimated  338  additional  vic- 
tims are  distributed  throughout  El  Salva- 
dor, with  many  in  remote  villaces.  In  the 
first  quarter  of  1986,  dvilian  mine  InddenU 
were  recorded  m  11  of  the  14  departments, 
concentrated  in  Usulutan— 19  killed  or 
wounded;  San  Miguel.  17;  San  Vicente,  11;  3 
in  Morazan,  and  5  in  Chalatenango. 

The  U.S.  Agency  for  International  Devel- 
opment (AID)  has  recently  signed  a 
(380,000  grant  agreement  with  ISRI  to 
begin  developing  a  rehabUitation  infrastruc- 
ture for  dvilian  land  mine  victims.  The  atti 
program  wUl  assist  ISRI  improve  and 
expand  its  programs.  Additional  assistance 
to  ISRI  to  establish  a  vocational  training 
program  is  being  planned  by  CARE  Germa- 
ny to  begin  later  this  year.  However,  this 
long-term  program  wlU  not  immediately  ad- 
dress the  needs  of  the  653  dvUlans  now 
awaiting  rehabilitation  assistance.  Efforts 
are  underway  to  identify  charitable  organi- 
zations willing  to  address  the  rehabUitation 
needs  of  EH  Salvador's  dvilian  land  mine  vic- 
tims. 

The  Salvadoran  government  and  private 
sector  are  attempting  to  redress  this  nation- 
al crisis  through  limited  domestic  resources. 
The  private  "20/30  Club"  devoted  its  last 
telethon  to  raising  funds  to  establish  two  re- 
gional rehabilitation  centers  in  Santa  Ana 
and  San  Miguel.  These  centers  were  opened 
In  mid-July,  each  with  2  or  3  prosthetic 
technicians,  but  they  will  only  sllghUy  in- 
crease the  domestic  production  of  artificial 
Umbs. 

Unfortunately,  whUe  aU  of  these  efforts 
wUl  result  in  improved  reliabilitation  serv- 
ices in  the  long  term,  none  of  these  ongoing 
efforts  provides  an  immediate  solution  for 
the  1,596  dvllians  and  military  personnel 
currenUy  waiting  for  prosthetic  devices  and 
rehabilitation  assistance.  WhUe  the  Salva- 
doran government  is  seelclng  agreement 
from  the  FMLN/FDR  to  "humanize"  the 
war,  there  is  currently  no  indication  that 
the  guerrillas  wlU  cease  indiscriminate  land 
mine  warfare. 

EL  SALVADOft-GUERRIilA  LAND  MINE  CASUALTIES 
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A  Dnrr  Wax  ni  CnrraAL  America 
(By  Frederldc  Downs,  Jr.) 

(Frederick  Downs,  Jr.  has  written  two 
iMMka  about  liis  experiences  In  Vietnam, 
"Tbe  KHUnc  Zone"  and  "AftermaUi."  He  is 
a  health-care  mofeasional  specializing  In 
thedltabled.) 

The  Oovenimait  of  El  Salvador  has  been 
winning  the  war  against  its  ctHnmunlst  guer- 
rillas. In  desperation,  the  communists  have 
iuUflCrimlnately  used  land  mines  against 
both  the  military  and  civilian  population. 

I  recently  returned  from  El  Salvador, 
where  I  helped  set  up  a  program  for  ampu- 
tees. Communist  mines  have  blown  one  or 
taan  limbs  off  about  1.600  people,  950  mili- 
tary and  8S0  civilian.  Of  the  civilians,  it's  es- 
timated that  a  quarter  to  a  third  are  chil- 
dren. 

This  catastnvhe  results  from  a  guerrilla 
program  of  deliberately  mining  farm  areas 
and  places  frequented  by  civilians.  OuerrlUa 
radio  broadcasts  acknowledge  responsibility 
for  indlaaiminate  land-mine  warfare,  de- 
claring it  an  Integral  part  of  their  revolu- 
tionary strategy. 

The  guerrillas  intend  to  continue  this 
strategy,  as  evidenced  In  a  New  ToA  Times 
article  headlined  "Salvador  Rebel  Defends 
the  Uae  of  Land  Mines."  CKierrilla  leader 
Shaflk  Handal  said:  "The  use  of  land  mines 
la  a  very  important  weapon  for  us."  He 
added:  "The  mines  cripple  rather  than  UU 
their  victims. .  .  .  They  leave  the  soldier  in  a 
condition  ao  he  can  live  and  take  up  another 
line  of  work." 

OoDtiaat  this  with  the  situation  in  Nicara- 
gua. Last  July,  articles  in  The  New  York 
Ttmes  and  Tbe  Washington  Post  recounted 
a  land-mine  incident  in  which  civilians  were 
klUed  in  Jinotega  Province,  and  charges  by 
the  Bandlnistss  that  civilians  tiad  been 
killed  by  minea  in  other  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. Both  rides  blamed  each  other.  WhUe 
skepttdHn  ragea  about  these  Incidents,  It  Is 


important  to  point  out  tlutt  neither  side  has 
an  avowed  policy  to  Idll  and  malm  civilians 
with  land  mines.  Tragically,  this  Is  not  the 
case  In  El  Salvador. 

Ektiaates  are  that  30  to  35  civilians  and 
50  to  60  soldiers  per  mmith  survive  land- 
mine explosions  with  the  loss  of  one  or 
more  llmtas.  They  sometimes  must  wait  for 
years  to  get  an  artificial  limb  under  the 
country's  minimal  prosthetic  program. 

This  violence  Is  significant  for  two  major 
reason*.  First,  the  ma-iminy  snd  terrorizing 
of  dvilsns  Is  q>eclfically  aimed  at  demoral- 
ising the  government  and  eroding  the  peo- 
ple's faith  In  Its  ability  to  protect  them  and 
to  provide  care  for  them— a  tactic  used  very 
effectively  by  the  communists  In  Vietnam. 
Second,  military  strategists 'know  It  Is  better 
to  severely  wound  an  enemy  than  to  kill 
him,  because  a  wounded  man  draws  many 
more  resources  from  his  country.  I  had 
some  experience  with  this  In  Vietnam  and 
as  an  amputee  In  an  Army  hospital  for  a 
year. 

Both  of  these  points  became  much  more 
meanlagful  to  me  as  I  went  through  the 
routine  of  a  day  In  El  Salvador. 

The  J3S.  Army  Mobile  Medical  Training 
Team  had  helped  the  El  Salvadoran  mili- 
tary build  a  modem  pi4sthetlc  laboratory 
and  was  training  the  EI  Salvadorans  to  be 
self-sufficient  ss  prosthetlsts.  We  were 
asked  to  see  If  we  find  ways  to  speed  up  the 
fabrication  of  artificial  limbs. 

A  tour  of  the  military  hospital  In  San  Sal- 
vador provided  an  excellent  refresher  of 
wliat  war  wounds  do  to  people  and  to  the 
healthrcare  system. 

In  the  emergency  operating  room,  we  saw 
a  soldier  who  tiad  been  shot  In  the  abdomen 
while  on  patrol.  He  had  been  In  the  emer- 
gency room  for  over  a  half  hour  but  the 
resident  had  not  been  able  to  do  anything. 
He  did  not  want  to  start  surgery  without  a 
surgeon  to  back  him  up,  and  none  was  avail- 
able. When  we  left  the  hospital  after  about 
45  minutes,  a  backup  physician  had  yet  to 
show  up.  (In  1983  El  Salvador  had  about 
three  doctors  for  every  10,000  people;  the 
ratio  is  presimied  to  be  even  lower  now.) 

There  were  450  patients  in  this  375-bed 
hospital.  Sanitary  conditions  were  primitive. 
The  hospital  had  a  50  percent  surgical  infec- 
tion rate. 

We  saw  soldiers  who  had  been  blinded  by 
booby<traps  and  mines  being  led  by  friends 
to  a  clock  on  the  wall.  One  soldier  who  had 
been  blinded  the  longest  was  teaching  the 
others  how  to  tell  time  by  feeling  the  clock's 
hands. 

There  was  no  program  to  rehabilitate  the 
blind  And  no  equipment  to  help  them  regain 
a  desee  of  mobility  and  Independence. 
There  were  no  white  canes.  bralUe  writers 
or  braille  watches. 

There  were  large  numl)ers  of  amputees. 
The  irobable  reasons  were  delays  In  being 
taken  to  care  stations,  contamination  of 
wounds  and  faulty  surgical  techniques.  Of 
course,  the  biggest  reason  of  all  was  the 
guerrflilas'  Increased  use  of  land  mines. 

What  we  did  not  see  were  the  casualties 
who  tiad  not  made  it  back  to  the  hospitals— 
those  who  had  died.  Out  In  the  rural  areas 
where  the  guerrillas  hit  the  people  the 
liardeat,  the  system  for  evacuating  civilian 
casualties  Is  pathetically  inadequate  or  non- 
existent. A  casualty  Is  dependent  on  family 
or  frtends  to  carry  him  to  a  road  where 
transportation  can  be  gotten  to  a  hospital. 

The  guerrillas  has  taken  a  toll  other  than 
combat  Injuries.  Medical  facilities  have  been 
closing,  and  health  personnel  fear  for  their 
lives.  In  1983,  the  guerrillas  assassinated  the 


director  and  head  nurse  of  Chalatenango 
HoepitaL  At  Usulaton  Hospital  the  guerrO- 
las  aasaasinAted  two  reaidenta,  leaving  the 
other  four  to  wonder  if  they  would  be  next. 

Assaasinatton  of  govonment  officials  or 
anyone  connected  to  the  government  Is  an 
acceptable  tuerrilla  tactic.  Many  wounded 
soldiers  are  afraid  to  return  home  for  fear 
they  will  be  killed. 

The  lack  tf  support  systems  in  such  criti- 
cal areas  m  pharmaceutical  and  medical 
supplies,  including  drug  quality  control, 
maintenance  (buildings,  vehicles,  biomedical 
equipment)  and  Information  Is  increasingly 
debilitating. 

When  all  of  this  Is  taken  into  account,  it 
becomes  easier  to  understand  how  the  Indis- 
criminate use  of  land  mines  adds  a  terrible 
drain  to  the  resources  of  an  already  poor 
country.  The  comment  that  by  crippling 
rather  than  killing,  mines  "leave  a  soldier  In 
a  condition  so  he  can  live  and  take  up  an- 
other line  of  work"  becomes  lildeously  ridic- 
ulous. 

I  will  quote  from  some  of  the  things 
from  the  rapporteur's  report: 

As  the  existence  of  a  special  rapporteur 
has  become  a  political  issue  used  by  the  left 
to  question  the  legitimacy  of  the  Duarte 
government^  his  praise  of  human  rights 
progress  aijd  commitment  of  the  Oovem- 
ment  of  El  Salvador  to  the  rule  of  law  is 
seen  as  an  endorsement  of  the  legitimacy  of 
that  government. 

As  the  mSitary  are  the  primary  focus  for 
criticism  by  some  groups.  Pastor,  the  Rap- 
porteur, an>ears  to  have  made  a  special 
effort  to  praise  the  performance  of  the  mili- 
tary and  the  public  security  forces,  noting 
that  they  are  not  in  any  way  officially  con- 
nected with  what  little  rightist-Inspired  vio- 
lence that  may  remain. 

On  questipns  related  to  observance  of  the 
Geneva  conventions  and  protocols,  he  criti- 
cizes the  guerrillas,  not  the  Oovemment  of 
El  Salvador,  saying  the  guerrillas'  misuse  of 
civilian  supporters  and  its  indiscriminate 
land  mine  warfare  constitutes  serious  viola- 
tions of  international  norms. 

While  I  was  in  El  Salvador,  I  had  the 
opportunity  to  speak  and  to  address 
the  American  Chamber  of  Commerce 
there,  an<l  I  would  like  to  include  in 
the  Recoiq)  a  copy  of  the  remarks  that 
I  made  at  that  time  to  that  group. 

The  f  oUowlng  is  an  address  made  to 
the  American  Chamber  of  Commerce 
in  El  Salvador  on  Friday,  March  6, 
1987,  at  the  request  of  the  United 
States  Ambassador  to  El  Salvador 
Edwin  Corr. 

One  Cohckkssman's  View  op  Umited  States- 
9i-  Salvaooh  Relations 

Ambassador  Corr,  members  of  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  American  chamber,  ladles 
and  gentlemen: 

(1)  It  is  a  great  pleasure  for  me  to  be  with 
you  today.  I  am  traveling  through  Central 
America  with  a  delegation  of  United  States 
Congressmen,  headed  by  Qeorge  Oockett, 
the  new  chairman  of  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere Affairs  Subcommittee  of  the  House 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee.  We  are  looking 
at  this  area  tliat  Is  so  close  to  us,  so  Impor- 
tant to  V&  interests  and  so  troubled  by  eco- 
nomic difficulties,  conflicts  and  threats 
from  Mandst-Lenlnist  guerrillas  and  totali- 
tarian governments.  I  have  followed  events 
In  this  beautiful  but  beleaguered  country 
for  many  years  now.  I  have  visited  your 
country  before  and  have  developed  friend- 


ships here  which  I  cherish.  I  would  like  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  tell  you  how  a  Con- 
gressman and  memtxr  of  the  House  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee— who  Is  also  a  Republi- 
can and  the  Congressman  in  whose  district 
lives  the  President  of  the  United  States 
views  the  ctianges  in  your  country  In  recent 
years. 

I  can  tell  you  firsthand  about  Ronald  Rea- 
gans  continuing  strong  support  for  El  Salva- 
dor. 

<2)  Today  all  but  one  of  the  countries  of 
this  Isttimus  are  democracies.  The  United 
States  supports  these  nations  in  their  ef- 
forts to  consolidate  and  protect  their  de- 
mocracies. Notice  that  I  said  "the  United 
States  supports"  these  democracies.  I  did 
not  say,  "republicans"  or  "democrats."  Al- 
though I  must  tell  you  that  there  Is  an 
effort  now  being  made  to  stop  assistance, 
particularly  military  aid. 

There  is  not  even  a  major  dispute  In  the 
Congress  about  the  nature  of  the  Govern- 
ment In  Nicaragua. 

Only  a  relative  handful  of  Members  sut>- 
port  the  Sandanista  Communist  Govern- 
ment of  Nicaragaua. 

As  a  matter  of  fact.  In  the  last  20  or  so 
hours  of  floor  debate  last  held  on  the  issue 
of  aid  to  the  Contras,  all  who  spoke  agreed: 

(1)  The  Sandlnlsta  Communist  Govern- 
ment Is  repressive  to  the  people.  In  violation 
of  the  promises  made  In  1979  to  the  U.S. 
and  the  O.A.S.  and  is  a  threat  to  its  neigh- 
bors; and 

(2)  The  United  States  should  do  some- 
thing about  It.  There  was,  of  course,  great 
disagreement  about  wtiat  to  do,  with  the 
majority  finally  voting  to  provide  $100  mil- 
lion in  economic  and  military  aid. 

(3)  Consolidation  of  democracy.  Since 
1982,  you  have  held  four  elections  under  the 
watchful— and  sometimes  suspicious — eyes 
of  hundreds  of  Journalists  and  official  ob- 
servers from  around  the  world.  I  observed 
both  Presidential  elections.  The  overwhelm- 
ing majority  of  those  observers  Including 
me  and  the  now  Speaker  of  the  House  Jim 
Wright  declared  those  elections  to  be  open, 
fair  and  honest.  These  elections  gave  mean- 
ing to  your  obvious  desire  to  political  free- 
dom and,  I  might  add,  helped  enormously 
those  of  us  in  the  United  States  Congress 
who  wanted  to  continue  and  Increase  aid  to 
El  Salvador  In  face  of  severe  criticism  from 
the  left. 

Just  to  show  how  Important  the  elections 
were,  we  won  a  very  Important  vote  on  mili- 
tary assistance  by  2  votes  shortly  thereafter. 
There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  ttiat  we  would 
have  lost  had  not  President  Duarte  lobbied 
the  Congress. 

I  know  there  are  people  here  who  are  dis- 
satisfied with  your  government's  policies,  es- 
pecially its  economic  policies.  I  have  some  of 
the  same  reservations. 

However,  having  said  that  It  Is  vital  that 
the  Issue  be  tiandled  in  a  constructive  way 
so  as  not  to  assist  those  who  wish  to  destroy 
democracy  in  El  Salvador. 

I  Intend  to  take  up  this  matter  with  Presi- 
dent Diiarte  when  we  meet  with  lilm. 

What  Is  important  is  ttiat  In  a  democracy 
you  can  complain  with  no  fear  of  repression. 

And  you  do  have  elections  to  offer  policy 
alteratives. 

One  of  the  most  important  and  personally 
gratifying  democratic  developments  has 
been  the  attitude  of  the  armed  forces. 

Their  commitment  to  constitutional  de- 
mocracy under  the  leadership  of  Defense 
Minister  Vedes  Casanova  is  increasingly  evi- 
dent. The  improved  professionalism  of  the 
Salvadoran  military  has  drawn  the  support 


and  respect  of  the  people  and  the  attention 
of  the  United  States  (Congress. 

(4)  Human  rights.  El  Salvador  liecame 
front  page  news  in  the  United  States  in  the 
late  1970's  and  early  1980'8  when  we  were 
barraged  with  stories  of  barbarous  human 
rights  violations.  Tou  all  know  ttiat  there 
tias  l>een  great  progress  In  the  past  seven 
years.  Deattis  from  political  violence  in  El 
Salvador  luive  decreased  remarkably.  Death 
squads  are  no  longer  active.  Most  of  the  po- 
litical violence  today  comes  from  the  PMLN. 
The  FMLN's  Indiscriminate  use  of  mines 
tias  killed  and  maimed  Innocent  civilians 
tliroughout  the  country.  The  FMLN  ma- 
ctiine  giins  passing  trucks  and  buses.  This  Is 
the  primary  human  rights  violation  in  the 
country  today.  Civilian  deaths  from  political 
violence  now  number  alwut  22  a  month  In- 
stead of  the  hundreds  of  several  years  ago. 
The  United  States  is  committed  to  doing  ev- 
eryttiing  It  can  to  help  Salvadorans  assure 
and  protect  their  human  rights.  No  other 
issue  receives  as  much  attention  in  Congress 
as  human  rights.  Continued  improvement 
will  l>e  vital  to  maintain  UJS.  support  for  El 
Salvador. 

5.  Administration  of  justice.  No  particular 
area  is  more  important  to  the  protection  of 
human  rights  ttian  the  administration  of 
justice.  The  rule  of  law,  applied  equally  and 
regardless  of  position,  wealth  or  power.  Is  a 
cornerstone  of  democracy.  Salvadorans 
must  t>e  able  to  see  ttiat  police  forces  are  ef- 
ficient, law-abiding  and  humane,  ttiat  crimi- 
nals are  arrested,  ttiat  trials  are  speedy  and 
fair,  ttiat  Judges  and  juries  are  free  of  in- 
timidation, that  Jails  are  not  packed  with 
persons  waiting  years  for  trials.  There  is  a 
long  way  to  go  here. 

The  l)est  legal  minds  in  the  world  can  be 
stifled  if  the  laws  and  legal  administrative 
mactiinery  don't  work.  The  United  States  Is 
assisting  the  Government  of  EH  Salvador  to 
Improve  the  administration  of  Justice.  The 
goal  is  to  assure  that  every  citizen  tias  the 
fullest  protection  of  the  law.  We  in  the  Con- 
gress will  watch  this  program  closely. 

Since  1974  the  United  States  Government 
has  been  prevented  by  law  from  providing 
training  and  assistance  to  police,  a  restric- 
tion that  I  personally  opposed.  For  the  past 
year,  under  a  waiver  to  ttiis  law  ttiat  Con- 
gress has  provided  we  have  been  able  to  pro- 
vide limited  amount  of  assistance  and  train- 
ing to  the  Salvadoran  police  forces.  I  sup- 
port this  program  and  will  continue  to  do  so 
ttecause  it  Is  vital  to  assuring  democracy. 
Not  all  of  my  colleagues  agree.  The  l>est  way 
to  convince  them  is  to  show  success. 

6.  Conduct  of  war.  Since  the  so-called  final 
offensive  of  the  FMLN  In  1981,  we  tiave 
seen  an  increasingly  professional  Salvador- 
an Armed  Forces,  capable  of  carrying  the 
war  to  the  guerrillas  anywhere  In  El  Salva- 
dor. The  guerrilla's  "final  offensive"  of  Jan- 
uary 1981  failed  l>ecause  the  people  of  El 
Salvador  did  not  support  the  guerrillas.  The 
"Intervention"  In  Salvadoran  affairs  accel- 
ierated  greatly  after  the  Sandinistas  took 
over  In  Nicaragua.  At  that  time  the  United 
States  tiad  suspended  all  military  aid  to  El 
Salvador  and  l>egan  generously  to  contril>- 
ute  to  the  Sandinistas.  The  Sandinistas 
meanwtiUe  poured  arms  and  munitions  into 
El  Salvador  to  the  Farabundo  Marti  Nation- 
al Litteration  (FMLN)  guerrilla  groups, 
many  of  whose  leaders  had  already  received 
training  in  Culia.  Vietnam  and  East  Ehirope- 
an  countries.  When  I  visited  Managua  in 
1979  and  1985,  the  Sandinistas  [dissembled] 
when  asked  about  their  aid  to  the  FMLN. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  a  tiigh  ranking  Sandl- 
nlsta official  told  us  ttiat  wtiile  they  were 


not  tielplng  the  Salvador  guerrHlas  they 
would  stop  if  we  would  stop  helping  the 
Contras! 

Shice  ttiat  time,  the  tide  of  battle  has 
turned  more  and  more  against  the  FMUI. 
The  major  factors  l)etiind  this  trend  are  de- 
clining popular  support  for  the  FICUI,  the 
professionalization  of  the  Salvadoran 
Armed  Forces  and  their  ctiange  in  comport- 
ment, and  United  States  support.  The  level 
of  full-time  PBCLN  comliatants  has  Iteen  re- 
duced from  near  12,000  in  1983  to  pertiapa 
5,000  today. 

7.  Contadora  negotiations  and  the  search 
for  peace.  The  view  ttiat  the  United  States 
Government  tias  rejected  negotiations  as  a 
means  to  resolve  conflicts  in  Central  Amer- 
ica is  erroneous.  There  are  those  who  l>e- 
lieve  ttiat  the  Contadora  prooeas  tiaa  faOed 
l>ecause  of  the  United  States'  influence  over 
Central  American  governments.  Ttiis  is  a 
distorted  view  of  America's  power  and  a  lack 
of  appreciation  for  Central  American  lead- 
ers' sense  of  pride,  independence,  and  Judg- 
ment. The  Central  American  leaders  l)elieve 
ttiat  a  l>ad  treaty  is  worse  ttian  none  at  alL 

It  is  not  politic  for  larger  Latin  American 
countries  to  impose  unsatisfactory  solutions 
on  the  Central  American  democracies  in  the 
name  of  "Latin  American  solidarity."  When 
Central  American  democratic  leaders  act  in- 
dependently in  pursuit  of  their  own  nation's 
national  Interests,  and  these  actions  coin- 
cide with  Interests  of  the  United  StiUea, 
that  leaders  is  branded  a  puppet  of  the  UdS. 
I  give  special  praise  to  President  Ehiarte  for 
defending  the  true  interests  of  tils  country 
and  for  tils  firm  stand  against  Sandlnlsta 
pressure  and  ttiat  of  certain  supposedly 
friendly  countries  who  carry  water  for  the 
PSLN. 

The  position  of  the  United  States  on  Con- 
tadora has  been  full  support  for  a  compre- 
hensive, verifiable,  simultaneously  imple- 
mentable  treaty.  The  Reagan  administra- 
tion l>elieves  ttiat  a  solution  cannot  l>e  im- 
posed on  the  Central  Americans  either  by 
the  United  States  or  by  other  governments. 
I  t>elleve  that  I  and  the  majority  of  U.S. 
Congressmen  support  ttiat  position.  Many 
of  us  also  support  the  goals  and  objectives 
of  the  plan  of  Costa  Rlcan  President  Arias. 

The  position  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment on  dialogue  t>etween  the  Government 
of  El  Salvador  and  the  FMLN-FDR  tias 
l>een  and  is  In  favor  of  it.  The  FMLN  tias 
only  alMut  5,000  comtwtants,  a  decreasing 
number  of  active  supporters,  no  territory 
under  permanent  control  and  only  terrorism 
and  violence  as  its  claims  to  legitimacy.  The 
Government,  on  the  other  tiand,  was  elected 
by  a  million  and  a  half  citizens  in  elections 
declared  to  l>e  open,  fair  azid  honest  by 
international  oliservers,  and  newsmen.  The 
principal  subjects,  it  seems  to  me,  for  nego- 
tiations revolve  around  the  Incorporation  of 
the  FMLN-FDR  into  the  existing  constitu- 
tional system.  Congressional  elections  are 
slated  again  for  1988  and  Presidential  elec- 
tions for  1989;  ttiis  offers  the  opportunity 
for  incorporation  of  the  rank  and  file  of  the 
FMLN  into  the  economic  and  social  life  of 
the  country.  FMLN-FDR  leaders  should 
dlsvow  violence  and  seek  by  peaceful  consti- 
tutional means  to  actiieve  their  goals. 

8.  The  economy.  Prom  1979  to  1982,  El 
Salvador  suffered  a  23-percent  decline  in  Its 
gross  national  product.  In  1980  there  was  a 
negative  nine  percent  growth  rate.  By  1984 
the  country  was  showing  a  slightly  positive 
growth  rate  and  tias  continued  at  tliat  level. 
The  country  expended  42  percent  of  Its 
export  earnings  on  debt  payments  in  1985. 
Salvadoran  exports  in  1987  will  lie  tialf  wtiat 
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cases  with  no    in  Nicaragua  are  also  present  in  the 
People's  Republic  of  China. 


practically  every  Member  of  this  body 
does.  In  the  some  2S  hours  of  debate 
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,  and  to  a 
ttanirf«Mtth.Ttae 


IVTt.  VliiBlIy  the  Salvadoran 

badly  hnrt  bjr  eapttal  fUcbt 

tha  UWa  and  IMB"!.  and  aa  lone  aa 

tha  ntam  of  capital  viU 

la  to  naoTC  to  aoUd 

in  em- 

oqultatale  dtetrlbu- 

la  tlw  area  eur- 

for  tlw  oon- 

dCBBoeraey  In  13 

1980 

the  mui  hM  eoat  the  eoimtry  nearly  two 
bnUoB  doOan.  or  roofbly  tbe  aame  amount 
aa  an  UjB.  Oewrament  economic  aaaiatance 
tte  lamr  Vaaa  frame.  FaUtnc  com- 
I  have  alao  been  a  proUon.  The 
eaithquake  baa  exaeertated  the  al- 


Tham  tbe  eanntlal  taak  of  tmiirovinc  em- 
ploan— 1>  and  pradneUon  U  formidable. 
TlMra  la  hope  for  a  itrOMgei  economic  per- 
adjoatmenta  Including 
I  tree  enten»iM  are 
to  ■**—"'**»  ezpofta  and  to  lower 
the  rate  of  fnflatlnn  Adlnatment  is  never 
popular  but  If  ddayed  tbe  aituaUon  will 
o^  let  wane.  With  paoper  poUdea,  Indud- 
kw  Juatkit  and  tbe  tiaininc  of  this  country's 
I  and  haid  worklnc  labor  force.  EI  Sal- 
leluiued  to  enonnmlr  growth   and 


t.  Tbe  United  Stataa  Aid  Program.  The 
VM.  Mi^^tmaee  Progiam  both  military  and 
poUtlral  for  each  of  tbe  laat  two  years  has 
4S0  mmian  doUara.  United 
I  aid  pcagrama  are  la  aupport  of  Salva- 
I  reform.  Judicial  reform,  edu- 
prirate  aector  growth,  and 
nd  amikxa  to  dtteens  in 
confllettve  areaa  In  order  that  the  benefits 

atad  by  an  SahTMlatau. 

Daring  FT  1MB  we  provided  over  320  mil- 
ifOB  doDan  for  eftonomic  and  aodal  develop- 
■MDt  and  about  IM  minion  dollars  for  mili- 
tazy  aaiiatanee.  Tbie  contparable  figures  for 
77  UM  were  111  mOUon  dollan  and  121 
mflUoB  doDaiB.  In  FT  1987.  owing  to  the 
eartbqnafc'f,  tbe  UJ8.  economic  and  asslst- 
anoe  programa  wfll  Increaae  substantiaUy. 
As  you  know,  tbe  Oongreaa  voted.  60  million 
doDan  In  earthquake  aaaiatance  last  year 
and  we  have  an  additional  100  million  dol- 
lan pfraMng  before  ua  now.  We  are  proud  of 
our  effotta  to  help  Salvadorans  cmnmitted 
to  democracy  to  wtahllah  and  wf  int^in  a 
eonatttotlanal  government. 

10.  Oonetuaion.  I  and  moat  of  my  col- 
leaguea  In  tbe  U.&  Ooogreas  are  determined 
to  strive  to  compreliend  the  reality  of  Cen- 
tna  America,  to  live  up  to  our  ideals  and 
defend  our  and  your  national  security  inter- 
eata.  We  wm  provide  sufficient  support  to 
bdp  tbe  true  democrats  of  this  region  to  in- 
atitutknattae  democratic  systons  and  there- 
by otter  a  better  Uf  e  to  tbeir  peoples. 

Toa  may  reet  aasured  that  in  Boa  I^aco- 
luanwo  you  bavc  a  friend  and  supporter  in 
theD^aOongreaa. 

Ttankyou. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  alao  met  with  vari- 
ous human  rislitg  (nvanisations  in  El 
Salvador.  One  of  them  wag  the  organi- 
aatton  eaUed  Tutela  Legal,  which  Is  as- 
aodated  with  the  CathoUc  Church 
there. 

Tbey  did  aay  that  the  human  rights 
ittuatkm  was  not  as  good  as  what  I 
have  described  to  you.  However,  even 
they  admitted  that  there  had  been 
mnsMeraMe  inogress  in  the  human 
rights  area  that  the  government  oper- 


ations were  far  better  than  they  had 
been  and  the  lady  who  talked  to  us  on 
behalf  of  Tutela  Legal  was  not  able  to 
explain  why  the  n.N.  Special  Rappor- 
teur criticized  their  methodology. 

We  also  met  with  the  attorney  gen- 
eral, who  pointed  out  to  us  some  of 
the  problems  with  Judicial  reform, 
some  of  the  reasons  why  it's  not 
moving  as  fast  as  it  should,  and  giving 
us  some  idea  of  what  was  going  to 
happen  In  the  future. 

We  had  a  very  interesting  conversa- 
tion witti  four  guerrilla  defectors,  and 
I  will  put  their  remarks  in  brief  in  the 
record  as  well. 

The  svmmaries  follow: 

Four  QuerrlUa  Defectors:  (Michelle  Sali- 
nas, Dora  Angelica  vluda  de  Joval,  etc.) 

SAUMAS 

She  Jotaed  Salvador  guerrillas  In  order  to 
win  a  better  life  for  her  people  through 
armed  struggle. 

Five  guerrilla  groups  unite  and  form 
FBCLN. 

Salvador  Committee  of  Mothers  used  to 
stress  case  of  the  many  dlsi^peared  and  po- 
litical prisoners. 

VITTDA  DI  joval: 

She  worked  with  non-government  Human 
Rights  Commission,  a  guerrilla  front  group, 
after  her  mother  disappeared. 

She  altered  Commission  statistics  con- 
cerning the  number  of  troops/guerrillas 
killed. 

The  FMliN  knew  Americans  were  sensitive 
to  the  problems  of  the  poor,  funds  from  EIu- 
ropean  groups  given  to  Human  Rights  Com- 
mission were  used  by  guerrillas  to  fight  war. 

THIRD  EZ-GUXRULLA  tMAH) : 

He  Joined  guerrillas  because  of  human 
rights  violations  and  institutionalized 
repression  and  lack  of  an  alternative  to 
solve  these  problems. 

He  received  professional  guerrilla  training 
In  El  Salvador  by  Sandlnista  Instructors  In 
'80  and  later  attacked  the  American  Embas- 
sy, NatiotuJ  Guard  imits,  and  military  air- 
port and  destroyed  many  aircraft. 

Guerrillas  In  early  1980'8  were  hopeful 
that  a  broad-based  insurrection  would 
occur. 

He  also  trained  in  Nicaragua  and  Cuba 
and  some  targets  were  bridges,  microwave 
relay  stations. 

He  disagreed  with  new  guerrilla  strategy 
to  shift  forces  to  west  and  disperse. 

MARCO  AlROmO  GRAIfOK  rOURTH  EX-GnRRRIIXA 

Was  recruited  by  Communist  Party  while 
a  student  at  University  and  received  schol- 
arship to  USSR. 

In  '82.  since  he  did  not  like  Soviet  Union 
and  the  Marxist-Leninist  theory  he  was 
studying,  he  was  sent  to  Cuba  for  infantry 
training  for  guerrillas  with  other  Latin 
Americans. 

He  received  more  training  In  Nicaragua 
and  then  went  to  El  Salvador  via  Guatemala 
with  false  documentation. 

He  became  unhappy  with  the  destruction 
of  the  Salvador  economy  and  how  that  con- 
tradicted with  the  thinking  of  a  true  revolu- 
tionary. 

In  past.  Salvadoran  soldiers  equipment 
taken  by  guerrillas  and  used:  now,  army  Is 
better  and  Insurgent  equipment  brought  in 
from  Nicaragua. 

Ouerfinas  change  strategy  In  '85  due  to 
large  losses,  and  now  use  land  mines. 


Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the  gentlemen 
that  we  talked  to  was  recruited  by  the 
guerrillas  in  El  Salvador  was  instruct- 
ed in  Nicaracua,  traveled  to  Cuba  and 
was  one  of  those  who  carried  out  the 
very  effective  attack  on  the  Do  Pongo 
Airport  in  El  Salvador  some  several 
years  ago.  which  practically  wiped  out 
the  small  adr  force  the  Salvadorans 
had  at  that  time. 

We  talked  to  another  guerrilla  who 
was  recruited  by  the  Communist  Party 
while  a  student  at  the  university  in 
San  Salvador,  and  who  received  a 
scholarship  in  the  U.SJS.R.,  and  he 
went  there  for  training. 

He  became  iinhappy  with  the  de- 
struction of  the  Salvadoran  economy 
and  felt  that  that  contradicted  the 
thinking  of  a  true  revolutionary,  and 
he  has  since  defected. 

We  met  with  others  there,  and  then 
of  course  we  went  on  to  the  country  of 
Nicaragua.  In  Nicaragua,  we  found 
that  the  situation— at  least  I  found  the 
situation  to  be  every  bit  as  bad  as  I 
had  felt  it  to  be.  We  met  with  a 
number  of  people  in  the  private  sector, 
and  we  met  with  people  in  the  Inde- 
pendent Hviman  Rights  Organization, 
who  had  been  there  before  the  Sandi- 
nistas took  onrer. 

We  talked  to  high  officials  of  the 
CathoUc  Church  there. 

When  we  arrived  in  Nicaragxia.  the 
first  thing  that  we  saw  was  a  demon- 
stration that  had  been  called  to  mark 
Intemationatl  Women's  Day,  and  to 
call  attention  to  political  prisoners  in 
that  country. 

Ten  people  were  arrested  Just  before 
we  got  there,  including  Gilberto 
Quadra,  who  was  scheduled  to  have 
lunch  with  us  that  day  or  the  next 
day. 

I  later  asked  Vice  President  Sergio 
Ramirez  to  look  into  the  matter  and  to 
ensure  that  Mr.  Quadra  was  released, 
and  I  understand  those  arrested  were 
released  on  Monday  night,  the  day 
that  we  left. 

High  officials  of  the  CathoUc 
Church  gave  very  poignant  testimony 
to  us.  They  said  that  the  state  of 
emergency  in  the  country  severely  im- 
pacts on  the  abiUties  of  various  organi- 
zations to  have  activities,  to  gain 
access  to  information,  and  so  forth. 

They  pointed  out  that  the  new  con- 
stitution which  has  been  so  hailed  by 
some  people  in  this  country  and 
people  around  the  world  as  evidence 
that  Nicaragua  is  not  a  totalitarian 
state,  pointed  out  that  even  if  you 
accept  the  constitution  for  what  it 
says,  it  was  not  in  effect  for  even  1 
day:  I  think  it  was  about  4  hours 
before  it  was  declared  put  aside. 

One  of  the  Catholic  Church  officials 
we  met  with  told  us  that  there  may  be 
10,000  or  more  poUtical  prisoners  in 
JaU  and  many  are  Uvlng  in  terrible 
conditions  without  ever  having  had  a 


fair  trial,  and  in  some  cases  with  no 
trial  at  alL 
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He  said  that  medical  f  aciUties  in  the 
country  are  inadequate  and  that  the 
educational  S3rstem  teaches  pro-Com- 
munist-Socialist ideas  and  that  all 
schools,  including  CathoUc  schools, 
must  use  government  texts  and  f  oUow 
government  programs  of  some  25 
hours  per  week. 

He  said  that  neighborhood  watch 
committees  which  have  been  set  up  by 
the  Sandlnista  Communists  terrorize 
Nicaragtums  who  oppose  the  govern- 
ment's poUcies  by  organizing  divine 
mobs  or,  as  they  call  them,  turbas  di- 
vinas.  He  said  that  young  men  inter- 
ested in  Joining  the  seminary  to  study 
for  the  priesthood  must  first  show 
their  mlUtary  ID'S. 

I  asked  him  what  his  people  thought 
about  the  Contras.  I  did  not  ask  him 
what  he  thought  because  I  did  not 
want  to  get  him  in  trouble.  But  I 
asked  him  what  his  people  thought. 

He  said,  "They  like  them  a  lot, 
almost  aU  of  them." 

As  I  mentioned  a  moment  or  so  ago, 
we  did  meet  with  the  Permanent  Com- 
mission on  Himxan  Rights.  The  Com- 
mission started  in  1977  for  the  promo- 
tion and  defense  of  human  rights.  It 
started  during  the  term  of  the  dictator 
Somoza. 

He  said  some  members  of  the  Com- 
mission have  been  Jailed,  exUed.  and 
others  have  had  their  homes  attacked 
by  the  divine  mobs. 

Some  of  their  offices  have  been  oc- 
cupied by  the  miUtary.  He  said  they 
look  into  about  140  human  rights 
cases  per  month  which  include  disap- 
pearances, murders,  and  tortures. 

He  said  that  in  1986.  600  Nicara- 
guans  were  sentenced  by  the  anti- 
Somoza  people's  tribunal,  and  every 
one  of  them  was  found  guUty.  Those 
sentenced  to  5  years  in  prison  have 
their  property  confiscated.  This  law 
has  been  very  effectively  used  against 
opponents  of  the  Sandinistas. 

He  said  also  that  the  CathoUc 
Church  continues  to  be  persecuted,  to 
including  confiscating  the  church's 
printing  presses,  closing  the  radio  sta- 
tion they  had,  harassing  priests,  expel- 
ling Bishop  Vega  and  not  aUowing 
Father  CarbaUo  back  in  the  country 
when  he  had  left. 

Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Speaker,  wUl  the 
gentleman  jrield? 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mi.  FRANK.  I  appreciate  much  of 
what  the  gentleman  says,  but  I  ask 
him  if  he  would,  and  I  do  not  mean  to 
divert  him,  and  I  wiU  Just  ask  this  one 
question:  The  President  has  been  very 
proud  of  the  good  relations  he  has  had 
with  the  People's  RepubUc  of  China.  I 
wonder  if  he  would,  based  on  his  expe- 
rience here,  teU  me  whether  he  thinks 
some  of  the  same  conditions  he  found 


in  Nicaragua  are  also  present  in  the 
People's  RepubUc  of  China. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  They  prob- 
ably are. 

Bflr.  FRANK.  WeU,  the  problem  is.  I 
guess,  without  in  any  way  t^proving 
any  of  what  the  gentleman  talks 
about,  I  do  not  understand  why  that 
becomes  grounds  for  armed  interven- 
tion in  one  case  when  the  People's  Re- 
pubUc of  China,  which  to  my  mind  is 
much  more  repressive,  in  fact  the 
Roman  CathoUc  Church,  as  the  gen- 
tleman probably  knows,  is  banned 
from  China,  it  is  not  Just  a  question  of 
harassing  it.  How  come  the  President 
can  be  so  friendly  and  so  proud  of  his 
relations  with  the  People's  RepubUc  of 
China  If  conditions  there  are  worse 
than  the  conditions  the  gentleman 
cites  as  the  reasons  for  his  poUcy  in 
Nicaragua? 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  I  think  part 
of  the  reason  is  the  pragmatic  one, 
that  of  the  relationship  between  us 
and  vis-a-vis  the  Soviet  Union,  and  the 
practical  poUtical  thing  of  where  we 
often  find  ourselves  with  strange  bed- 
feUows.  if  you  wlU,  when  we  are  en- 
gaged in  warfare  or  in  poUtical  opposi- 
tion. Just  as  in  World  War  II  we.  at 
one  point,  were  alUes.  so  to  speak,  with 
the  Soviet  Union,  against  Hitler. 

Mr.  FRANK.  If  the  gentleman  wiU 
yield  further.  I  appreciate  his  very 
forthright  statement  and  his  yielding 
to  me  and  letting  me  in  on  his  time.  I 
woiUd  tend  to  agree  with  that.  I  wiU 
completely  agree  with  it.  The  point  I 
would  make  is  it  does  seem  to  me, 
given  that,  that  it  would  be  better  de- 
scribing our  poUcy  vis-a-vis  Nicaragua 
in  those  terms.  I  think  it  is  hard  to 
argue  that  the  human  rights  aspect  is 
a  very  important  part  of  it  when,  as 
the  gentleman  suggests,  when  prag- 
matic interests  of  the  United  States 
dictate  we  would  aUy  ourselves  with 
people  who  would  be  in  many  cases 
more  repressive. 

So  my  point  is  simply  that  one's  view 
of  the  human  rights  in  Nicaragua,  one 
way  or  the  other— and  I  am  very  criti- 
cal of  what  I  see  there,  although  per- 
haps less  critical  than  the  gentleman, 
but  maybe  not — but  I  do  not  think  it 
would  be  reasonably  advanced  as  a 
major  reason  for  our  poUcy  there 
when  we  are  in  fact  so  supportive  of 
countries  which  have  worse  hiunan 
rights  records.  I  think  it  is.  as  the  gen- 
tleman sajrs.  the  analysis  of  our  na- 
tional interests  and  the  human  rights 
aspect  tends  to  be  sort  of  a  make-wave. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  his  comments.  I  would 
only  say  that  one  reason  that  I  take 
this  special  order  and  talk  about  some 
of  the  things  that  I  have  talked  about 
is  I  think  there  is  a  feeling— I  know 
some  of  my  constituents  do  not  beUeve 
that  Nicaragtia  is  violating  or  violates 
human  rights.  They  do  not  beUeve 
that  they  are  supporting  subversives 
in  other  countries,  although  I  think 


practically  every  Member  of  this  body 
does.  In  the  some  25  hours  of  debate 
on  this  subject  last  year  and  this  year. 
If  I  am  not  incorrect,  I  do  not  think 
one  Member  of  the  House  stood  up 
and  defended  the  Nicaraguan  Govern- 
ment. Some  attacked  more  strongly,  as 
I  am  doing  now.  than  others,  but  I  do 
not  remember  one  Member  who  said 
anything  other  than  that  the  Nicara- 
guan Government  was  very  repressive 
of  its  people  and  probably  was  sup- 
porting and  was  a  threat  to  its  neigh- 
bors. 

But  in  any  event,  we  met  also  with  a 
union  leader  who  pointed  out  that  the 
original  Sandlnista  revolution  was  a 
democratic  one  tuning  for  pluralism,  a 
mixed  economy  and  non-alignment. 
He  said  it  has  been  betrayed.  The  San- 
dinistas essentiaUy  control  the  private 
sector,  and  this  control  over  that 
sector  has  caused  serious  problraos  for 
the  economy.  The  private  sector  is  pri- 
vate in  name  only. 

I  might  point  out  that  members  of 
the  private  sector  with  whom  we  met 
said  exactly  the  same  thing.  When  I 
asked  them.  weU,  how  come  the  gov- 
ernment officials  with  whom  we 
talked  say  that  the  private  part  of  the 
economy  is  some  60  percent.  He  said,  it 
is  not  anywhere  near  that,  tmless  you 
caU  just  mere  ownership  of  an  asset 
private  property.  He  says  everything 
we  buy,  everjrthing  we  seU  has  to  go 
through  the  government,  they  control 
everything  including  wages,  prices,  ev- 
erything that  we  buy  or  not.  And  in 
any  event  that  they  do— they  can  and 
do  confiscate  our  property,  as  did 
happen  to  the  head  of  the  private  en- 
terprise organization  there.  He  said 
that  the  Contras.  this  union  leader 
about  whom  I  spoke,  that  the  Contras 
are  a  product  of  the  Sandlnista  faUure 
and  wiU  continue  If  the  .'tn.ntHnigtjm  do 
not  change  and  retiun  to  the  original 
revolution.  He  said,  and  this  was  inter- 
esting because  it  corresponded  very 
closely  with  other  information  we  had 
about  this  kind  of  opinion,  he  said 
that  the  draft,  the  rationing  of  food, 
unhappy  businessmen  have  produced 
very  negative  effects  on  the  Sandinis- 
tas and  that  they  would  win  only 
about  30  percent  of  the  votes  if  a  free 
and  fair  election  were  held.  We  heard 
that  their  own  private  polls  showed 
they  would  only  win  about  25  percent. 

He  pointed  out,  or  he  said,  it  was  his 
opinion  that  the  Sandinistas  have 
neighborhood  control  of  the  society, 
block  by  block,  which  is  something 
Somoza  did  not  have,  according  to 
him. 

We  also  met  with  a  very  courageous 
and  charming  lady,  Violetta  Cha- 
morro.  who  was  the  wife  of  Pedro 
Joacquln  Chamorro.  whose  death  al- 
legedly at  the  hands  of  the  Somoaa 
Government— there  is  some  question 
about  that— but  anyway  whose  death 
led  to  the  final  revolution  that  over- 
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She  WM  a  former 
■  of  the  flve-pefaan  Junta  and  is 
the  owner  of  La  Prenaa  nemp^jer. 
She  Mid  that  both  ahe  and  her  hus- 
band we  need  by  the  Sandinistas 
who  later  betrayed  the  orlclnal  revolu- 
tion yiitaitki.  she  supported.  She  said 
that  lA  Prenaa  took  an  independent. 
Une  unUke  the  government  new^aper. 
La  BaiTieada,  doaed  La  Prensa  after 
pobUihlnc  for  81  years.  She  said  there 
waa  a  Itmtted  amount  of  food  for  the 
Mleancuan  people.  She  showed  us  her 
ration  card.  Even  though  the  dlplo- 
nade  stores  have  everything  you 
oould  want  She  said  this  situi^on  was 
tu  wane  than  under  Somoaa.  She  said 
the  Oontras  are  real  pressure,  which, 
when  combined  with  diplomatic  and 
poUtlcal  preawire.  may  achieve  some 
results  In  mearagua.  She  made  It  plain 
she  does  not  neoeasarily  support  them. 

In  fact,  she  said  the  Contras  issue 
has  become  a  political  asset  for  the 
Sandinistas  because  it  is  seen  as  strug- 
^e  between  Ortega  and  Reagan. 

None  of  the  nmgovemment  political 
parties  in  mearagua.  interestingly,  are 
associated  with  any  aodalist  or  Sandl- 
nista  partiea.  All  of  the  parties,  and  we 
met  with  six  of  them,  supported  the 
original  revolutian.  but  now  they  say, 
an  of  them,  that  they  are  being  used 
and  manipulated  by  the  Sandinistas. 

The  <vn70>ttion  parties  participated 
in  the  1084  elections  in  order  to  pre- 
serve their  groups  as  political  organl- 
oitions  and  they  won  a  few  seats  in 
the  national  assembly.  But  the  Sandi- 
nistas have  two-thirds  of  the  seats. 

The  constitution,  this  is  what  they 
are  all  telling  us.  the  constitution  of 
mearagua  is  a  product  of  the  Sandi- 
nlsta  party  that  responds  to  the  inter- 
ests of  the  g^nrttnigtAg  It  does  include 
some  concessions  designed  to  satisfy 
international  opinioiL  They  said  al- 
though the  constitution  talks  about 
pluralism,  a  mixed  economy  and  non- 
alignment,  these  are  not  carried 
through  in  the  actual  constitution 
itself. 

One  of  the  leaders  of  a  respected 
and  long-time  political  party  in  Nicara- 
gua, one  of  the  parties  that  strongly 
opposed  Somoaa  during  all  of  his  rule, 
advised  that  his  party  attempted  to 
withdraw  from  the  election  when  he 
realised  they  would  not  be  honest  or 
fair. 

D  1520 

The  Sandinistas  refused  to  allow 
him  to  withdraw,  and  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  talk  about  public  financing  of 
campaigns,  campaigned  for  him,  put 
ads  in  the  newsp^iers  and  on  televl- 
aion  and  everything  else,  put  up  elec- 
tion posteta. 

He  told  us,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that 
they  promised  him  a  certain  number 
of  seats  in  the  assonbly— I  do  not 
know  how  they  knew  how  the  votes 
would  turn  out,  but  m>parently  they 


did,  if  he  would  take  part  in  the  elec- 
tions. 

Although  the  opposition  party  rep- 
resentatives could  not  say  publicly 
that  they  supported  the  Contras,  they 
all  agreed  that  the  Democratic  opposi- 
tion was  a  viable  form  of  pressure  on 
the  Sandinistas,  but  noted  that  the 
Sandlnlatas  used  the  Contra  issue  to 
maintain  the  state  of  emergency. 

You  might  say  that  some  of  them, 
certainly  not  all  of  them,  thought  that 
the  Contras  are  a  necessary  evil.  They 
did  say— and  one  of  the  people  with 
whom  I  spoke— and  I  certainly  will  not 
identify  him  for  obvious  reasons— said, 
"We  uaed  to  be,"  and  by  that,  he 
meant  the  nongovernment  opposition, 
not  only  political  but  economic  and  so 
on,  said,  "We  used  to  be  public  enemy 
No.  1.  We  are  now  public  enemy  No.  2. 
If  the  Contras  disappear,  we  will 
become  public  enemy  No.  1  again." 

One  interesting  thing  we  heard— I  do 
not  know  if  it  is  accurate  or  not— but 
the  people  who  told  us  certainly 
seemed  to  think  It  is.  Is  that  there  are 
factions  in  the  Sandinistas  who  do 
want  a  dialog  and  who  do  want  to 
change  their  policies. 

They  said  also,  "Peace  woiUd  be 
more  dangerous  than  war."  A  rather 
interesting  comment.  The  opposition 
parties  would  be  banned.  They  pointed 
out  that  all  revolutions  are  expansion- 
ist by  nature,  and  the  Sandinistas  wiU 
influence  the  region. 

The  one  thing  that  we  heard  a  lot 
about  throughout  the  area,  in  El  Sala- 
vador  as  well  as  in  Nicaragua,  was  that 
America  must  have  a  long-term  policy 
for  Central  America;  that  we  should 
try  to  arrive  at  a  consensus  and  avoid 
changing  direction  every  2  years  or  so. 

We  did  meet  with  a  number  of 
people  tn  the  Government,  also.  We 
met,  for  example,  with  a  member  of 
the  National  Assembly,  who  is  a  FSLN 
representative.  We  asked  him  what 
the  position  of  the  Nicaraguan  Gov- 
ernment was  with  relation  to  the  pro- 
posal by  President  Arias  of  Costa  Rica. 
A  proposal  had  been  made  several 
weeks  before  we  went  down  there. 

We  also  asked  that  same  question  of 
Vice  President  Sergio  Rimerez  and  of 
Victor  Tenoka,  the  Vice  Foreign  Min- 
ister. Their  answers,  although  basical- 
ly the  same,  varied  a  little  bit  from, 
"We  think  it's  an  interesting  proposal; 
we  would  like  to  fold  that  into  Conta- 
dora." 

Another  said,  "We  will  have  our  own 
proposal."  One  of  them  was  quite  criti- 
cal of  Costa  Rica,  saying  that  Costa 
Rica  was  not  reaUy  a  democracy, 
which  I  find  interesting  because  it  is, 
by  all  standards,  the  best  and  the 
oldest  democracy  in  that  part  of  the 
world. 

Mr.  a|>eaker,  having  just  completed 
consideration  of  legislation  dealing 
with  aid  to  the  Contras,  it  may  be  un- 
derstandable that  most  Members  will 
have  turned  their  attention  to  other 


pressing  business.  I  believe,  however, 
that  we  mu4t  not  simply  assume  that 
aid  to  the  Contras  is  behind  us  for  6 
months  and  we  can  forget  about  it.  In 
anticipation  of  the  vote  on  the  $40 
million,  Tinie  magazine  published  an 
essay  entltl^  "Should  the  n.S.  Sup- 
port the  Contras?"  In  the  March  2, 
1087,  edition  written  by  Charles 
Krauthammer.  The  commentary  sara- 
marlzes  in  the  best,  most  concise  form 
I  have  seen  recently  the  rationale  for 
the  United  States  giving  support  to 
the  Contras:  "The  failings,  even  the  il- 
legalities, of  a  President  alter  neither 
American  slatiteglc  Interests  nor  the 
morality— or  immorality— of  support- 
ing anti-Communist  rebels." 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  read  carefiil- 
ly  this  essay  and  consider  the  strategic 
interests  of  the  United  States  in  our 
efforts  to  support  the  Contras. 

The  essay  follows: 

Sbodld  thx  V&.  Support  trk  Cohtras? 
(By  Charles  Krauthammer) 

Round  6,  is  it?  President  Reagan  wants 
$105  million  ftt>m  Congress  for  next  year's 
aid  for  the  Hlcaraguan  contras.  Congres- 
sional Democtats  are  moving  now  to  block 
$40  million  of  this  year's  aid.  We  revisit  the 
debate  that  will  not  die:  Should  the  U.S. 
support  the  Nicaraguan  resistance? 

Congress  Is  hardly  the  most  finely  honed 
Instrument  for  mailing  decisions  of  this 
kind.  On  the  question  of  contra  aid.  Con- 
gress has  retamed  answers,  consecutively, 
of  yes,  yes,  no,  a  bit.  and— last  year— yes 
again.  (It  was  during  the  two  years  of  "no" 
and  "a  bit"— 1984  through  1986,  when  Con- 
gress first  banned  all  aid.  then  only  military 
aid— that  Colonel  North  sought  to  clrciun- 
vent  Congress  by  funnellng  aid  from  other 
sources,  including  the  Iran  arms  sale.) 
Lyndon  Johnson  once  reminded  critics  that 
he  was  the  ooly  President  we  had.  This  is 
the  only  Congress  we  have.  And  by  1086  it 
did  appear  as  if  Congress  had  crossed  a 
divide.  After  lengthy  debate,  both  Houses 
voted  military  aid  to  the  contras. 

The  Iran-centra  affair  shouldn't  change 
all  that,  but  It  probably  will.  Less  than 
three  hours  after  Attorney  Oeneral  Meese 
had  announcad  the  discovery  of  the  diver- 
sion of  Iran  arms  funds  to  the  contras.  Sen- 
ator David  Durenburger  of  Minnesota,  then 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Intelligence  Com- 
mittee, declared.  "It's  going  to  be  a  cold  day 
in  Washingten.  D.C.,  before  any  more 
money  goes  to  Nicaragua." 

This  even  before  It  was  known  whether  or 
not  the  contra  forces  had  seen  any  of  the  di- 
verted money.  This  even  before  it  was 
known  whether  the  contras  were  even  aware 
that  funds  wore  being  illegally  diverted  for 
their  benefit.  What  was  known  for  more 
than  a  year  was  that  the  contras  were  the 
beneficiaries  of  some  kind  of  supply  oper- 
ation run  with  a  wink  and  a  nod  from  the 
Administraticm.  It  was  assimied  that  this 
was  funded  by  "private"  sources  and  possi- 
bly from  money  from  third-party  govern- 
ments. And  until  Meese  revealed  that  some 
money  had  also  been  skimmed  from  the 
Iran  arms  sales,  this  assumption  aroused 
very  little  protest  from  Congress.  Are  the 
contras  to  be  punished  because  they  did  not 
suspect  an  Iranian  connection,  something 
that,  throughout  November,  no  one  in  Con- 
gress (or  in  tbe  press,  for  that  matter)  stis- 
pected? 


But  the  gathering  sentiment  to  reverse  aid 
derives  less  from  a  desire  to  punish  the  con- 
tras than  from  a  desire  to  punish  the  Ad- 
ministration. Of  course,  the  Administration 
deserves  to  be  punished.  For  the  negligence 
of  those  who  were  ignorant  or  willed  them- 
selves into  ignorance  over  the  Iran  arms 
affair.  And  for  the  lawlessness  of  those  who 
actually  carried  out  an  operation  designed 
to  contravene  congressional  will. 

But  how  to  punish?  Wounding  a  President 
by  reversing  his  most  cherished  foreign 
policy  goal  is  an  understandable  political  In- 
stinct. But  if  it  wounds  the  country.  It  is  a 
bad  one.  Congress  had  come  to  the  view 
that  contra  aid  was  in  the  national  Interest. 
It  remains  so.  Abandoning  that  interest  to 
get  to  a  President  is  a  high  price  to  pay  for 
sweet  revenge. 

The  case  for  (and  indeed,  the  case  against 
the  contras  remains  utterly  unchanged  by 
the  North  affair.  Now  as  before,  the  case  for 
the  contras  rests  on  two  pillars.  One  strate- 
gic and  the  other  ideological— moral.  If  you 
wIU. 

For  a  century  and  a  half  the  extraordi- 
nary security  of  the  American  mainland 
owed  much  to  the  fact  that  the  U.S.  resist- 
ed, under  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  any  great- 
power  penetration  of  its  own  hemisphere. 
For  the  past  40  years  that  local  secxirity  has 
enabled  the  MS.  to  look  abroad  and  take  re- 
sponsibility for  a  vast  alliance.  Cuba  was  the 
first  great  breach  In  the  Monroe  Doctrine, 
and  it  has  indeed  complicated  the  U.S.  stra- 
tegic position  not  only  in  the  Americas, 
where  Cuba  has  actively  engaged  In  the  at- 
tempted destabillzatlon  of  one  country  after 
another,  but  as  far  away  as  Africa,  where 
Cuban  troops  serve  as  a  Soviet  foreign 
legion. 

The  Soviet  bloc  is  now  in  the  process  of 
consolidating  a  second  base  in  the  Americas, 
this  time  on  the  mainland,  in  contiguity 
with  Costa  Rica  and  ultimately  Panama  to 
the  south,  and  with  Honduras.  El  Salvador 
and  ultimately  Mexico  to  the  north.  That 
the  Sandlnista  revolution  is  without  fron- 
tiers Is  not  a  hypothetical  notion.  It  is  his- 
torical. In  the  first  years  of  their  rule  the 
Sandinistas  poured  considerable  effort  into 
the  Salvadoran  Insurgency,  which  hoped  to 
pull  off  a  victory  before  the  inauguration  of 
Ronald  Reagan.  That  attempt  failed,  but 
not  for  lack  of  trying.  The  Sandinistas  have 
been  more  restrained  in  their  support  of  the 
Salvadoran  guerriUas  during  the  Reagan 
Administration,  not  because  of  a  change  of 
heart  but  as  a  direct  result  of  the  military 
pressure  that  the  U.S.  has  brought  to  bear 
during  that  time.  Pressure  in  the  form  of 
the  contras. 

What  is  the  strategic  case  against  suptx>rt- 
ing  a  resistance  that  is  trying  to  prevent  the 
consolidation  of  a  second  Cuba?  Some  isola- 
tionists might  argue  that  the  "loss"  of 
Third  World  countries  does  not  really 
matter,  and  that  we  can  sit  behind  a  pali- 
sade of  10.000  nuclear  warheads  and  not 
care  who  controls  Central  America.  But  the 
main  opposition  case  is  different.  It  does 
matter,  say  the  Democrats.  And  the  Sandi- 
nistas, they  concede  in  speech  after  speech, 
are  indeed  Marxist-Leninist,  expansionist, 
and  pro-Soviet.  But  they  can  be  contained 
by  American  power. 

Tom  Wicker,  an  articulate  spokesman  for 
the  anti-contra  view,  put  the  case  for  con- 
tainment: "Washington  could  state  plainly 
that  it  will  not  tolerate  any  Soviet  military 
base  in  Nicaragua,  or  any  overt  or  covert  at- 
tempt by  Nicaragua  to  attack  its  neighbors." 
Now,  what  exactly  does  "will  not  tolerate" 
mean?  One  cannot  just  say  it.  Carter  de- 
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Glared  the  Soviet  brigade  in  Cuba  intoler- 
able. Reagan  declared  the  crackdown  on 
Polish  Solidarity  intolerable.  And  the  intol- 
erable endured,  despite  the  brave  words.  To 
be  serious  about  containing  Sandlnista  sub- 
version—overt and  covert— wiU  mean  vigi- 
lance, resources  and  risk.  It  will  mean  every- 
thing from  pouring  aid  into  El  Salvador, 
Honduras  and  Costa  Rica  to  establishing  a 
ring  of  American  bases  around  the  border  of 
Nicaragua:  even,  as  Walter  Mondale  sug- 
gested during  the  1984  r«mp«ign  to  setting 
up  a  naval  blockade  to  contain  the  Sandinis- 
tas. But  why  is  it  preferable  so  hugely  to 
commit  American  resources?  To  station  per- 
manently American  troops  to  serve  as  a  trip 
wire?  (That  is  how  containment  worics  in 
Europe:  the  principal  fimction  of  American 
soldiers  in  forward  positions  is  to  die  and 
thus  bring  the  UJS.  into  any  European  war 
the  Soviets  might  be  tempted  to  start)  And 
if  a  bl(x:kade  ever  became  necessary,  the 
U.S.  would  risk  confrontation  not  Just  with 
Nicaraguan  forces  but  with  Soviet  forces  as 
weU.  Why  is  that  strateglcaUy  preferable  to 
supporting  15,000  Nicaraguans  themselves 
prepared  to  fight  to  reclaim  their  country? 

Because,  say  the  critics,  the  contras 
cannot  do  the  job.  They  cazmot  win.  How 
these  experts  divine  the  outcome  of  civil 
wars  is  hard  to  fathom.  The  contras  have 
more  than  twice  the  recruits  the  Sandinis- 
tas had  when  they  overthrew  Somosa. 
Which  side  is  today  more  popular?  It  is  hard 
to  find  out  in  a  dictatorship.  But  it  is  worth 
nothing  that  the  Sandinistas  have  a  con- 
script army,  while  the  contras  are  a  volun- 
teer force. 

The  contras  do  have  severe  problems. 
They  are  in  the  midst  of  another  agonizing 
reorganization,  as  the  liberal  civilian  leader- 
ship tries,  with  U.S.  support,  to  gain  control 
over  the  military  (not  an  uncommon  prob- 
lem, incidentally,  for  American  friends  from 
the  Philippines  to  Guatemala).  Critics  point 
to  the  lack  of  significant  contra  military 
gains  until  now  as  pnMf  that  they  cannot 
win.  Perhaps.  But  it  is  equally  possible  that 
the  lack  of  success  has  to  do  with  two  years 
of  a  grossly  unbalanced  arms  race  between 
the  contras  and  the  Sandinistas.  Such  im- 
balances are  not  rectified  overnight,  nor  do 
they  lend  themselves  to  military  spectacu- 
lars by  the  disarmed  party.  Ouerrilla  war  re- 
quires arms,  training  and,  above  all,  time  for 
building  an  infrastructure  in  the  country- 
side. The  Sandinistas  were  in  the  field  for 
17  years  before  their  victory  over  Somoza. 

Some  immediate  visible  success  may  be 
less  a  military  than  a  political  necessity  for 
the  contras.  As  Admiral  William  J.  Crowe 
Jr.,  chairman  of  the  Joint  CHilefs  of  Staff, 
said,  if  the  contras  do  not  have  "some  kind 
of  success"  soon,  they  will  likely  forfeit 
American  support.  The  contras'  greatest 
weakness  could  be  the  nature  of  their  great- 
power  patron.  It  could  be  that  the  UJS.  does 
not  have  the  patience  to  support  the  incre- 
mental struggle  that  is  guerrilla  war.  And 
the  contras  certainly  cannot  win  without 
outside  support.  Very  few  guerrilla  armies 
do.  Not  even  the  Viet  Cong  did. 

Which  makes  the  "they  can't  win"  refrain 
somewhat  ironic.  It  comes  most  often  from 
precisely  those  people  in  Congress  who  are 
constantly  fighting  to  cut  aid  to  the  contras, 
reducing  their  supplies  to  the  barest  mini- 
mum, or  trying  to  eliminate  assistance  alto- 
gether. Having  disarmed  the  resistance, 
they  then  assert  that  it  cannot  win,  and 
then  cite  the  inability  to  win  as  a  reason  for 
disarming  it.  A  neat  circle. 

But  what  of  international  morality?  Even 
if  it  is  strategically  important  for  the  V&.  to 


prevent  a  Communist  state  in  Central 
America,  do  not  American  values  prevent  us 
from  overthrowing  another  government?  In 
principle,  no.  It  depends  on  the  caae.  The 
1983  overthrow  of  the  thug  government  of 
Grenada,  for  example,  surely  qualified  as 
one  of  the  more  moral  exerdaes  of  Ameri- 
can foreign  policy. 

The  question  of  contra  support,  however, 
poses  a  different  problem.  It  asks  whether 
the  U.S.  has  the  right  to  support  a  15,000- 
man  peasant  army  that  wants  to  overthrow 
its  own  government.  That  army  believes 
that  its  country  has  been  taken  over  by  Len- 
inists who  have  shut  down  the  opposition, 
destroyed  a  free  press,  repressed  the  chureh 
and  run  a  secret  police  "advised"  by  Cubans 
and  East  Germans.  As  the  President  of 
Coeta  Rica  put  It,  the  "Nicaraguan  people 
.  .  .  have  fought  so  hard  to  get  rid  of  one 
tyrant,  one  dictator,  and  seven  years  later 
they  have  nine." 

Guerrilla  war  is  alwajrs  morally  problem- 
atic, and  it  is  therefore  Important  for  the 
n.S.  to  ensure  that  its  allies  conduct  the  war 
as  humanely  as  any  guerrilla  war  can  be 
conducted  But  is  It  wrong  to  support  a  re- 
sistance seeldng  to  overthrow  the  rule  of 
the  comandantes?  Americans  value  freedom 
in  their  own  county.  They  would  not  toler- 
ate the  political  conditions  that  Nicara- 
guans must  suffer.  There  is  no  hope  that 
Nicaraguans  will  enjoy  anything  near  the 
liberty  that  Americans  enjoy  (and  that  the 
Nicaraguans  were  promised  by  the  Sandinis- 
tas) unless  their  new  tyranny  is  removed. 
How,  then,  does  it  serve  American  values  to 
cut  off  aid  to  those  trying  to  do  the  remov- 
ing? 

But  then  these  arguments  are  familiar, 
too  familiar.  They  have  been  debated  in 
Congress  and  elsewhere  with  seasonal  regu- 
larity. That  is  precisely  the  point,  however. 
It  is  these  familiar  arguments  that  lie  at  the 
heart  of  the  decision  about  whether  the 
n.S.  ought  to  support  the  oontras.  Not 
"What  did  the  President  know,  and  when 
did  he  know  it?"  The  failings,  even  the  ille- 
galities, of  a  President  alter  neither  Ameri- 
can strategic  interests  nor  the  morality  (or 
immorality)  of  supporting  anti-Communist 
rebels.  Let  the  debate  begin,  again.  And  may 
it  be  decided  on  its  merits. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all 
Members  may  have  5  legislative  days 
in  which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marlus  and  to  include  extraneous  mate- 
rial on  the  subject  of  my  special  order 
today. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Johnson  of  South  Dakota).  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


FISCAL  YEAR  1988  BUDGET 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Frank]  is  recognized  for  80  minutes. 

Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  ad- 
dress the  Chair,  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget  is  today,  as  it  has  been  in  the 
past,  dealing  with  the  task  of  trying  to 
bring  out  a  fiscal  1988  budget.  I  want 
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bers  said  they  did  not  like  it— repudiat- 
ed it.  Overwhelmingly,  both  Houses 


what  they  agree  with,  then  I  think  we 
ouKht  to  know  that. 
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to  diaeuai  laaie  of  the  drcusutances 

It  baa  become  aomewtaat  peculimr  be- 
CMiae  tbe  RepubUcan  monbera  of  the 
Oomntttee  on  the  Budget  have  re- 
foaed  to  vote  on  the  budget.  In  a 
ratho-  ertraonthiary  diqi>lay,  they 
have  been  awndtng  letten  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  Oommittee  tm  the  Budget 
and  the  Demoentle  leadership  setting 
forth  their  terms  before  they  will  par- 
tldpate  In  voting  <»  the  budget. 

It  seemed  a  Uttle  Mnrre  that  trying 
to  get  RepubUcan  members  of  a  ccnn- 
mittee  to  take  part  tn  Its  business 
voold  be  a  litUe  bit  more  difficult 
than  negotiating  the  treaty  of  Guada- 
lupe Hidalgo.  It  seems  to  me,  when 
you  are  oontronted  with  rather 
strange  behavior,  you  ought  to  try  and 
figure  out  why  we  have  it. 

What  we  have  is  the  Republicans 
sending  letters  saying  they  are  not 
going  to  participate  in  the  budget,  and 
one  of  the  main  objections  is  that  the 
chairman  has  refused  to  come  up  with 
a  Democratic  document  drawn  up  in 
isolation  fn»n  them  and  malting  that 
the  order  of  the  day. 

It  seomi  particulary  strange  that  the 
RepubUcan  Party  monbers  would 
object  to  being  given  the  opportunity 
to  participate  equally,  but  the  point  is 
that  no  one  is  talking  about  derogat- 
ing their  rights  whatsoever.  If  they 
have  ideas  on  the  budget,  what  they 
ought  to  do  is  sit  in  the  Committee  on 
the  Budget,  make  motions,  vote,  act, 
the  way  people  ordinarily  act  in  a  par- 
liamentary situation. 

niey  are  refusing  to  do  that.  What 
they  have  said  is.  for  Instance,  they 
cannot  sit  in  on  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget  untU.  among  other  things, 
they  have  conditions  for  thetr  partici- 
IMti<HL  One  would  have  thought  that 
having  run  for  office  and  having  been 
elected  and  having  read  the  Constitu- 
tion, they  would  have  understood  that 
it  is  their  responsiblUty  to  sit  in  the 
C(Hnmittee  on  the  Budget  and  vote  yes 
or  no  and  make  amendments.  Tbey 
say  no,  they  will  participate,  as  if  their 
participating  in  doing  their  duty  is 
some  favor  to  us,  unless  various  things 
happen. 

One  is  that  they  want  a  guarantee,  I 
guess,  that  there  wOl  be  no  continuing 
resolution.  They  do  not  like  doing  all 
things  in  one.  Of  course,  the  reason  we 
had  a  ccmtinuing  resolution  last  year 
of  the  sise  we  did.  and  of  previous 
yean,  was  hasimlly  the  failure  of  the 
RepidiUcan  controUed  other  body  to 
act  Last  year,  for  instance,  when  we 
had  to  do  a  continuing  resolution,  the 
House  passfrt  virtually  all  of  the  ap- 
propilatiinis  bills.  The  other  body 
passed  <mly  about  half  of  them. 

I  say  that  in  no  spirit  of  censorlous- 
ness.  in  conformance  to  our  rule.  I 
simply  menti<m  the  facts.  The  House 
pawirrt  nearly  all  the  appropriations 
biUs  and  Uie  other  body  pamed  only 
half  of  them. 


Now  Why  is  it  the  fact  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Bouse  that  we  had  to  do  a  con- 
tinuing resolution  when  the  RepubU- 
can other  body  would  not  pass  the  ap- 
propri^ons  bills?  That  is  hardly  a  se- 
rious argument. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  a  situation 
where  the  Repubican  Party  is  refusing 
to  participate  in  the  budget  process. 
They  say  that  the  Democrats  must 
first  bring  out  a  version.  Interestingly, 
Mr.  Speaker,  there  was  one  thing  the 
Republicans  have  not  asked.  They  fear 
sometldng  enormously.  Tou  might 
have  thought  that  with  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  of  recent 
memory,  having  sent  to  the  Congress 
his  budget,  that  the  RepubUcan 
demand  would  have  been  let  us  use 
the  Rit>ubUcan  budget  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  as  a  starting 
point.  That,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  the  last 
thing  they  want. 

RepubUcan  Members  of  this  body 
have  avoided  Ronald  Reagan's  budget 
the  way  cobras  seek  to  avoid  more 
than  one  mongoose.  The  RepubUcans, 
during  my  tenure  here,  which  coin- 
cides with  Ronald  Reagan's,  not  to  our 
mutual  desire,  but  as  a  matter  of  his- 
torical fact,  have  never— not  only  do 
they  not  vote  for  the  RepubUcan 
President's  budget,  when  on  two  occa- 
sions. Members  of  the  House  have  pre- 
sented the  President's  budget  for  a 
vote  on  the  floor,  they  have  been  de- 
noxmced  by  the  RepubUcans  for  dirty 
tricks.  I 
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The  Republicans  have  considered  it 
unfair.  So  we  have  a  situation  where 
the  RepubUcans  wiU  not  come  to  the 
budget  conference,  and  they  send 
treaty  requests  as  if  they  were  negoti- 
ating with  a  foreign  country.  Treaty 
requests  just  do  not  make  sense.  They 
were  objecting  because  the  Senate  last 
year  did  not  pass  enough  appropria- 
tion biUs  so  we  had  to  do  a  continuing 
resolution,  insisting  that  there  be  a 
Democratic  budget  to  start  with,  and 
specifleaUy  not  asking  that  they  start 
with  the  President's  budget. 

Why  this  budget  avoidance  on  the 
part  of  the  RepubUcans?  Why  do  they 
sit  in  the  Budget  Committee  and  vote 
"present"  and  boycott  it  and  announce 
that  they  are  not  coming?  The  answer 
is  that  they  have  put  themselves  in  a 
box  out  of  which  they  cannot  escape, 
and  the  box  consists  of  several  whoUy 
unrealistic  assiunptions.  One  is  that 
you  can  reach  the  $108  bUUon  mandat- 
ed by  Qramm-Rudman  rather  easUy. 

They  are  saying  that  It  is  up  to  us  to 
show  them  how  to  reach  the  108.  WeU, 
there  Is  a  budget  presented  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States  in 
which  he  claims  he  has  reached  the 
$108  bilUon  as  the  deficit  figure.  The 
problem  is,  of  course,  that  he  is  the 
only  person  in  the  United  States  of 
America  who  beUeves  that.  He  prob- 
ably beUeves  it,  because  one  of  the  dis- 


tinguishing characteristics  of  Presi- 
dent Reagan  is  an  abiUty  to  beUeve 
what  he  wants  to  beUeve,  the  facts  to 
the  contrary. 

Rememb^,  the  President  is  the  man 
who  told  us  that  he  stiU  beUeves  in  his 
heart  that  he  did  not  trade  arms  for 
hostages,  even  though  he  knows  that 
he  did.  I  have  not  yet  been  able  to  un- 
derstand what  that  sentence  meant, 
except  that  the  President  has  an  ablU- 
ty  to  engage  in  wishful  thinking. 

He  says  that  he  has  reached  the 
$108  bilUon,  and  he  says  we  are  going 
to  stick  to  the  $108  bUUon  deficit 
target  without  raising  taxes.  WeU,  in 
the  first  place,  the  President  does 
raise  some  revenues,  as  he  calls  them— 
taxes,  other  people  might  caU  them. 
For  instance,  in  the  President's 
budget,  people  on  Medicare  would  pay 
more.  Ronald  Reagan  has  been  very 
consistent  here.  In  1985,  for  instance, 
he  worked  very  hard  to  try  to  reduce 
cigarette  taices  from  16  cents  a  pack  to 
8  cents  a  pack.  whUe  making  up  for 
that  lost  revenue  by  increasing  the 
amount  people  had  to  pay  when  they 
are  on  Medicare. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  seems  to  me  that  we 
would  do  better  to  tax  the  things  that 
cause  cancer  rather  than  to  tax  the 
people  who  have  cancer,  and  I  think 
that  the  priorities  the  President 
showed  in  1685  reverse  that. 

But  the  President  has  sent  up  a  defi- 
cit figure  that  he  says  Is  down  to  $108 
bilUon,  and  no  one  beUeves  it.  If  the 
RepubUcan  Members  of  this  House  be- 
Ueved  It,  they  would  be  pushing  it. 
Why  have  they  not  done  that  which 
they  have  a  right  to  do,  that  is,  gone 
into  the  Budget  Committee's  delibera- 
tions and  say,  "Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
as  a  substitute  the  President's  budget, 
item  by  item?"  Why  do  they  not  just 
move  to  adopt  the  President's  budget 
figures? 

The  reason  is  that  they  know  it  does 
not  make  any  sense.  It  does  not  meet 
the  deficit  figure  because  It  is  inflated. 
The  Congressional  Budget  Office  esti- 
mates that  it  is  about  $25  bilUon  off 
from  where  they  say  it  is  on  the 
budget,  probably  because  of  the  reve- 
nue estimates— and  those  are  matters 
in  dispute— «nd  probably  because  they 
say  they  have  underestimated  spend- 
ing. 

By  the  way,  the  reason  we  have  an 
extraordinary  problem  right  now  has 
to  do  with  what  the  President  likes  to 
refer  to  as  an  "economic  miracle."  The 
President  was  very  proud  of  the  eco- 
nomic growth  we  had  in  1983  and 
1984.  And  We  did  have  great  growth  as 
we  boimded  back  from  the  deepest  re- 
cession in  American  history,  although, 
according  to  the  minority  leader- 
pardon  me,  the  RepubUcan  leader; 
they  do  not  like  to  be  caUed  the  mi- 
nority—the RepubUcan  leader,  the 
gentleman  from  lUlnols,  he  does  not 
apparently   think   the   President   de- 


serves much  credit  for  improving  the 
economy,  because  in  the  Congbkssion- 
AL  RccoRD  for  March  18,  at  page 
H1462,  we  have  Mr.  Michel  saying: 
"What  this  Government  has  done  to 
the  American  economy,  good  or  bad. 
has  in  fact  been  done  by  the  Congress, 
the  legislative  branch." 

Now,  that  is  a  clidm  for  congression- 
al supremacy  a  Uttle  bit  beyond  what  I 
would  have  suspected,  but  he  says  it  is 
the  Congress  that  has  done  it.  I  think 
it  is  shared  myself.  I  do  not  think  he 
gives  the  President  enough  credit.  But 
I  can  understand  he  is  trying  to 
defend  the  President's  decisions  of 
late,  and  he  may  get  a  Uttle  exasperat- 
ed. He  has  got  to  defend  the  Presi- 
dent's veto  of  the  highway  biU,  which 
he  is  not  too  crazy  about  defending.  I 
can  understand  that.  The  problem  is, 
whether  you  give  Congress  the  credit 
or  the  President  the  credit  for  the 
economy,  nlico  Gramm-Rudman  was 
passed  and  it  set  the  deficit  reduction 
targets,  the  President  told  us  that  we 
were  going  to  have  about  4  percent 
annual  economic  growth. 

We  have  not  come  close  to  that.  This 
economy  has  been  performing,  unfor- 
timately,  not  very  weU  in  the  last  year. 
In  some  regions  of  the  country  there 
has  been  a  serious  failure,  exacerbated 
by  government  poUcy.  In  the  region 
that  the  Speaker  represents,  people 
have  been  damaged  despite  efforts  by 
you  and  others,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  cor- 
rect government  poUcies.  The  overaU 
impact  has  been,  according  to  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office,  that  with 
last  year's  revenues,  we  begin  fiscal 
year  1988  with  about  $39  bilUon  less  in 
revenues  than  we  expected  to  have 
when  Gramm-Rudman  was  passed. 
Revenues  are  down  by  about  $39  bil- 
Uon because  of  the  shortfaU  in  the 
economy  of  which  the  President  is  so 
proud.  The  economy  has  behaved  in  a 
sputtering  fashion,  barely  growing  for 
a  couple  of  quarters. 

So,  therefore,  it  is  harder  to  reach 
the  target,  not  because  we  have  not 
made  some  expenditure  reductions  but 
because  we  did  not  get  the  revenues.  It 
is  hard  to  reach  the  target  for  that 
reason,  so  that  is  the  dUemma. 

The  President  says  he  does  not  want 
to  raise  taxes,  except,  of  course,  he 
does.  He  raises  user  fees.  And,  by  the 
way,  to  give  you  an  example  of  how 
supported  the  President  is  by  the  Re- 
pubUcans. one  of  the  areas  in  which 
the  President  wanted  to  raise  more 
revenue  was  this:  He  wanted  to  raise 
the  fees  that  you  pay  if  you  buy  a 
house  through  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration or  the  FHA  or  if  you  use  the 
Government  National  Mortgage  Asso- 
ciation, Ginnle  Mae.  Additional  reve- 
nues for  that  were  tn  the  President's 
budget.  He  was  going  to  put  the 
Ginnle  Mae  increase  into  effect  early 
in  March.  Both  Houses,  I  think  imani- 
mously  or  close  to  unanimously,  with- 
out recorded  votes — a  couple  of  Mem- 


bers said  they  did  not  like  it— repudiat- 
ed it.  Overwhelmingly,  both  Houses 
repudiated  that. 

So  the  first  action  we  took  on  the 
President's  budget  was  in  a  bipartisan 
way,  to  say,  "no,  don't  raise  the  prices 
that  middle  income  people  who  are 
trying  to  buy  homes  have  to  pay. 
Those  are  already  too  high." 

At  any  rate,  we  have  a  budget  where 
the  President  thinks  he  has  reached  a 
deficit  target  of  $108  bilUon.  which  is 
very  hard  to  reach  because  there  has 
been  a  revenue  shortfaU.  And  nobody 
else  thinks  he  has  reached  it;  nobody 
agrees  with  him.  I  do  not  think  there 
are  any  Members  of  the  House  who 
are  ready  to  state  under  oath.  "yes.  we 
beUeve  the  President  has  reached  the 
target."  And  the  proof  of  that— and  let 
me  emphasize  this  again— is  that  in  aU 
this  dispute  about  the  budget  the  Re- 
pubUcan members  of  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee have  religiously,  consistently, 
imdeviatingly  refused  to  talk  about 
using  the  President's  budget  as  a  starts 
ing  point.  They  have  not  offered  it; 
they  do  not  want  to  have  ansrthing  to 
do  with  it.  I  understand  that. 

Instead,  they  say  that  there  must  be 
a  Democratic  budget  to  start  with. 
What  the  chairman  of  the  Budget 
Committee  proposed  was  this:  "Let's 
take  as  a  markup  document  an  outlay 
freeze."  Now,  there  were  a  series  of 
statements  on  the  floor  by  some  of  the 
RepubUcan  Members  a  week  ago 
saying  that  the  chairman,  by  talking 
about  using  an  outlay  freeze  as  a  start- 
ing point,  was  going  to  deny  people  a 
COLA. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  you  weU  know,  the 
rules  of  the  House  require  us  to  show 
due  regard  for  the  honorable  inten- 
tions of  Members  of  the  House,  and  I 
always  foUow  the  rules  of  the  House 
when  there  is  a  ParUamentarian 
present.  I  do  say  that  I  do  not  recaU  a 
time  when  statements  were  made  by  a 
niunber  of  Members  which  in  my  judg- 
ment were  more  surprising.  I  am  sure 
the  Members  who  said  that  beUeved 
that  because  under  the  rules  we  obvi- 
ously agree  that  everybody  beUeves 
what  they  say  here.  But  I  am  sur- 
prised that  the  RepubUcan  Members 
beUeved  those  incredible  assertions 
that  the  chairman  of  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee was  in  any  way  endangering 
the  COLA. 

What  he  was  sajing  was  this:  "Let's 
start  with  the  outlay  freeze  and 
amend  it  from  there,"  and  the  Repub- 
Ucan Members  declined  to  vote.  They 
would  not  vote  on  any  of  this.  Instead, 
they  sent  us  letters.  They  sent  a  letter 
to  the  Speaker  sajring,  "We  must  have 
a  budget  proposal  submitted  by  the 
committee  majority  as  a  basis  for  dis- 
cussion." 

Why?  WiU  a  RepubUcan  Member 
teU  me  why  they  did  not  offer  the 
President's  budget?  I  imow  why  I 
would  not  have  offered  it.  I  do  not 
think  it  is  any  good.  But  if  that  is 


what  they  agree  with,  then  I  think  we 
ought  to  know  that. 

They  asked  if  there  were  reconciliar 
tion  instructions.  There  always  have 
been.  And  they  say  that  any  omnibus 
m>propriaUon  bUl  wiU  be  discouraged 
at  aU  times.  The  opinion  of  the  Re- 
pubUcans on  omnibus  bills  varies.  We 
did  not  have  an  omnibus  i4>propria- 
tion  biU  in  1981.  We  had  one,  and  I 
have  it  here.  Maybe  some  of  the  Mem- 
bers WiU  be  nostalgic  about  this.  I 
know  that  my  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan,  sitting  over  there 
probably  has  not  seen  it  for  a  whUe. 
This  is  Gramm-Latta,  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
which  the  RepubUcans  put  together 
one  single  piece  of  legislation  which 
nobody  on  their  side  had  read  and 
nobody  on  our  side  had  seen.  They  at 
least  knew  how  thick  it  was,  but  we 
did  not.  It  did  terrible  damage  to  poor 
people,  elderly  people,  working  people. 
Students  lost  loans,  elderly  people  lost 
their  minimum  Social  Sectirity 
income.  The  RepubUcans  voted  for  it 
in  lockstep  because  they  were  told 
they  had  to.  They  had  no  problem 
voting  for  that. 

Here  is  where  we  are  in  the  budget 
process:  We  have  a  very  difficult  situa- 
tion because  the  economy  has  faUed  to 
grow  at  anything  like  Ronald  Reagan 
told  us  it  would  grow.  We  do  not  have 
the  revenues  that  would  aUow  us  to 
meet  the  Gramm-Rudman  target  very 
easily.  The  President's  response  to 
that  was  to  pretend  that  he  met  the 
targets  when  no  one  else  thinks  he 
has,  and  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office,  a  nonpartisan  institution 
headed  currently  by  a  RepubUcan 
says,  "No,  Mr.  President,  you  are 
about  $30  bilUon  off."  And  the  Repub- 
Ucans in  the  House  go  the  President 
one  better.  He  sends  in  a  budget  which 
he  pretends  meets  the  $108  bilUon 
target,  and  they  do  not  do  anything  at 
aU.  They  wiU  not  vote  on  it,  and  they 
avoid  it  because  they  know  how  impos- 
sible the  task  is  that  they  set  for 
themselves. 

D  1540 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PRANK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man's discussion.  The  gentleman  men- 
tioned the  Gramm-Latta  proposal. 
Was  that  not  the  one  that  had  a  secre- 
tary's phone  number  printed  in  it  in- 
advertently? I  presume  that  was  inad- 
vertent. 

Mr.  FRANK.  I  would  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman I  do  not  think  it  is  Fawn  HaU's 
niunber.  If  that  is  what  the  gentleman 
was  going  to  ask  me  next.  I  do  not 
Imow  who  the  secretary  is  in  question. 
I  beUeve  that  phone  number,  as  you 
know,  is  now  the  law  of  the  land  be- 
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very  poor  fiscal  sense  and  the  Presi- 
dent is  talking  about  them. 


There  continued  to  be,   everybody 
knows  that,  there  are  aU  kinds  of  dmls 


Why  wUl  they  not  teU  us?  We  know 
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it  wms  voted  on  obediently  by 
tbe  Ifemben  on  the  other  aide. 

Of  ooune,  I  wHl  hmve  to  say  this  to 
my  Mend  from  Michigan:  They 
learned,  havlnt  voted  for  Oramm- 
lAtta.  whkdi  they  regretted  and  which 
they  lost  seats  over  In  1982.  They  are 
not  voting  for  any  more  Presidents' 
budgets. 

You  know.  In  the  7  years  I  have  been 
here  the  President's  budget  has  come 
up  twice  on  the  floor.  No  Republican 
has  ev«r  offered  R<»iald  Reagan's 
budget  beginning  In  1982.  Mr.  Okay 
offered  the  flaeal  1987  budget  last 
year.  The  vote  was  312  to  12  against  It. 
Seventy-eight  Republicans  voted 
"present" 

In  1984,  our  late  colleague,  not  late 
as  a  human  being.  Just  late  as  our  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Colorado 
who  has  now  gone  to  the  Senate,  he 
ottered  the  President's  budget  and  It 
lost  401  to  1.  I  do  not  know  who  the 
one  Repuldican  was  who  stood  by  his 
man  in  1984  because  that  was  an  elec- 
tion year  so  they  were  a  little  nervous 
about  that. 

The  Republicans  have  abandoned 
the  President's  budget;  they  no  longer 
want  to  have  anything  to  do  with  it. 
By  the  way,  it  is  not  because  it  does 
not  have  enough  spending.  One  of  the 
arguments  that  we  have  got  is  that 
the  President  portrays  himself  as  the 
person  who  is  preventing  Congress 
from  spending  more.  The  fact  is  that 
since  Ronald  Reagan  became  Presi- 
dent. Congress  has  appropriated  virtu- 
ally the  exact  amount  that  Ronald 
Reagan  has  asked  for.  virtually  the 
exact  amount. 

In  most  years,  we  appropriate  mar- 
ginally less;  in  a  couple  of  years  more. 
There  is  1  year  out  of  the  7  when 
there  was  a  significant,  a  statistically 
significant  difference.  For  fiscal  1983, 
at  a  time  when  we  were  in  a  deep  re- 
cession. Congress  voted  $12  billion 
more  than  the  President  asked  at  a 
time  when  the  budget  was  about  $500 
bOllon.  So  $12  million  out  of  $500  bU- 
llon.  about  a  2-percent-plus  increase, 
that  Is  because  we  thoxight  we  should 
reqxmd  to  the  misery  of  the  recession 
and  the  President  thought  you  would 
respond  to  that  in  a  different  way. 

Other  than  that,  more  often  than 
not.  Congress  has  underapproprlated 
and  the  totals  for  the  7  years  of 
Ranald  Reagan  sending  In  budgets,  in- 
cluding up  to  this  year,  with  supple- 
mentals  and  everything  else,  are  virtu- 
ally IdenticaL  There  is  no  question  the 
President  honestly  believes  that  he 
has  sent  in  lower  budgets  and  Con- 
gress has  voted  more  than  he  has  re- 
quested. 

Focusing  on  detail,  we  are  told,  is 
not  one  of  Ronald  Reagan's  great 
strengths.  That  Is  an  enormous  under- 
statement. Focusing  on  the  facts  is  not 
one  of  R<mald  Reagan's  moderate 
strengths.  He  does  not.  I  think,  under- 
stand: I  do  not  think  he  consciously 


misleads.  But  the  fact  is  indisputable, 
the  amoimt  appropriated  by  the  Con- 
gress, half  of  which,  of  course,  was  Re- 
publican during  his  first  6  years,  but 
the  amount  appropriated  has  been  es- 
sentially what  he  has  asked  for.  The 
totals  are  minimal.  According  to  the 
table  I  have  here  from  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  the  President's 
budget  requests  came  to 

$3,572,389,000,000,  and  we  appropri- 
ated $3,557,000,000,000.  So  we  are  talk- 
ing about  a  $15  billion  difference 
where  Congress  voted  less.  The  only 
year  where  Congress  voted  significant- 
ly more,  statistically  more,  was  fiscal 
1983.  That  was  a  vote  taken  in  early  in 
1982  in  the  middle  of  tough  recession. 

So  Congress  has  voted  less  than  the 
President  asked  for.  Why  are  we  in 
such  a  difficult  situation?  Probably  be- 
cause of  the  unprecedented  defense 
buildup.  But  we  are  in  a  particular 
problem  right  now  with  regard  to 
Oramm-Rudman  deficit  targets  be- 
cause Ronald  Reagan  said  the  econo- 
my would  grow  by  about  4  percent  per 
year  and  he  has  simply  been  wrong, 
and  that  is  a  sad  fact.  I  wish  it  were 
not  the  case;  I  wish  we  had  economic 
growth  so  that  there  were  not  unem- 
ployed people  in  the  big  cities  and  we 
did  not  have  the  misery  we  have  on 
the  farms;  we  did  not  have  people  who 
are  hurting  the  way  they  are.  But  we 
have  it.  To  pretend  that  we  have  that 
revenue  when  we  do  not  is  a  mistake. 
We  have  a  $39  billion  gap  in  revenue. 
By  the  way,  the  President  then  says, 
"Well,  we  are  never  going  to  raise 
taxes."  He  is  going  to  raise  taxes;  he 
calls  them  a  little  bit  different.  The 
President  in  his  budget,  to  reach  his 
108,  does  include  Increases  in  money 
that  people  pay  the  Government  to 
the  time  of  about  $7.5  bUlion  in  new 
fees  or  Increased  fees;  2.4  he  says  in  in- 
creased tax  enforcement.  He  is  looking 
for  the  people  to  pay  the  Government 
$10  billion  more  than  they  otherwise 
would  have.  He  does  not  want  to  call 
them  taxes.  I  understand  that.  When 
he  released  a  Russian  spy  in  return  for 
Nick  DanUoff ,  he  did  not  want  to  call 
that  a  swap. 

When  he  sent  arms  to  the  Iranians 
in  the  hope  that  they  would  let  some 
hostages  come  forward,  he  did  not 
want  to  call  that  a  trade.  Ronald 
Reagan  does  not  like  to  call  things  by 
their  names;  he  is  a  man  of  great  se- 
mantic delicacy.  If,  in  his  hour  of  trav- 
ail, that  gives  him  comfort,  who  are  we 
to  deny  him  that  comfort. 

The  fact  is  that  he  is  asking  the 
public  to  cough  up  another  $10  billion. 
Now,  some  of  us  have  suggested  maybe 
we  could  cough  up  even  a  little  bit 
more,  maybe  up  to  18  to  20.  The  Re- 
publicans have  said  in  one  level,  no, 
but  there  was  an  interesting  thing  in 
their  treaty  proposal.  ActuaUy,  I  think 
we,  I  was  surprised  that  it  was  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio,  Mr.  Latta,  who  was 
approaching  Mr.  Gramm.  I  would  have 
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thought  they  would  have  sent  us  Max 
Kampelmaa  or  General  Rowney. 
These  people  have  not  been  able  to  get 
any  agreements  with  the  Russians  and 
so  there  would  have  been  no  danger  of 
getting  any  agreement  with  the  chair- 
man of  the  Budget  Committee.  See,  I 
do  not  think  they  wanted  an  agree- 
ment. Remember  again  where  we  are. 
We  have  a  budget  deficit  target  of 
$108  billion  in  Oramm-Rudman  over- 
whelmingly supported  by  the  Republi- 
can side.  It  came  out  of  the  Republi- 
can Senate. 

It  was  always  a  difficult  target  to 
hit;  it  has  been  made  virtually  impossi- 
ble to  hit  it  by  the  Reagan  shortfall  in 
economic  growth.  So  the  President 
sends  us  a  budget  which  he  says  meets 
the  target  and  nobody  believes  him. 
CBO  says  is  off  by  a  factor  of  about  25 
percent  or  more.  The  Republicans 
show  their  respect  for  their  President 
by  refusing  to  offer  the  President's 
budget.  It  is  the  absent  actor  in  this 
scene. 

Tou  know,  there  is  a  Sherlock 
Holmes  novel,  I  always  like  to  be  accu- 
rate on  the  floor.  In  this  piece  of  fic- 
tion at  one  point  Watson  says, 
"Holmes,  how  did  you  know  that  such 
and  such  happened?"  Holmes  says,  "It 
was  the  dog;  Watson."  And  Watson,  in 
his  usual  idolatrist  incredulity  says, 
"But  Holmes,  the  dog  did  not  do  any- 
thing." And  Holmes,  in  his  kind  of  su- 
periority said,  "Ah-ha,  the  fact  that 
the  dog  did  not  bark  was  significant." 
That  is  how  he  solved  the  crime. 

Well,  we  apparently  have  some  self- 
styled  fiscal  watchdogs  on  the  Repub- 
lican side,  and  here  came  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  and  guess  what?  Nobody 
barked.  We  got  the  Presient's  budget 
and  he  says,  "I  have  got  the  solution 
to  the  $108  billion."  It  has  not  been  of- 
fered in  the  Budget  Committee;  maybe 
it  is  going  to  be  offered  on  the  floor, 
but  if  history  is  our  guide,  it  will  not 
be  because  the  Republicans  have 
never  offered  the  President's  budget 
on  the  flocn-  since  I  have  been  here, 
and  only  12  of  them  voted  for  it  the 
last  time.  Ttiey  thought  it  was  a  dirty 
trick.  So  that  is  where  we  are  with 
regard  to  their  own  view  of  how  they 
do  things. 

The  question  now  is  how  do  we  deal 
with  this  particular  budgetary  prob- 
lem. The  question  some  of  us  have 
raised  is  well  maybe  we  shoiild  have 
more  revenues.  The  President  asked 
for  the  public  to  pay  $10  billion  more, 
he  also  says  he  is  going  to  get  an  addi- 
tional $10  biUlon  and  I  think  one  of 
my  colleagues,  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  is  going  to  address  this  by 
asset  sales.  Asset  sales  in  which  you 
exaggerate  the  amount  of  money  you 
are  going  to  get.  Tou  damage  the 
future  income  stream  of  the  Govern- 
ment, you  do  a  lot  of  short-term  glm- 
mlcry.  These  asset  sales  make  very. 


very  poor  fiscal  sense  and  the  Presi- 
dent is  talking  about  them. 

Then  we  have,  the  Republicans 
have,  well,  they  have  sent  two  letters. 
They  sent  a  March  18  letter  to  Mr. 
Gray  and  then  apparently  they  re- 
negotiated among  themselves  and  they 
have  a  new  condition  here,  and  this  is 
interestingly  worded. 

No  provision  in  the  Budget  Resolution 
provides  for  any  adjustment  In  individual  or 
corporate  Income  tax  rates. 

Well,  you  know,  there  are  a  lot  of 
other  taxes  that  are  at  the  individual 
and  corporate  income  tax  rates.  We 
are  not  hearing  too  many  proposals 
for  raising  the  corporate  tax  rates 
right  now.  There  was  a  proposal  made 
to  raise  the  income  tax  rates  at  the 
highest  level,  but  there  are  other 
things  that  can  be  done.  We  could 
raise  cigarette  taxes.  I  think  a  lot  of 
people  would  like  to  see  cigarette 
taxes  raised.  Apparently,  the  Republi- 
cans say  that  is  absolutely  out  of  the 
question. 

We  can  close  loopholes.  When  the 
Republican  Party  says,  "Absolutely  no 
tax  increases,  except  the  $10  billion 
the  President  asked  for,"  and  you  see 
what  happens  is  when  the  President 
asks  for  them  they  are  no  longer  tax 
increases.  When  the  President  says, 
"Make  old  people  on  Medicare  pay 
more  for  their  Medicare,"  that  is  OK; 
that  is  not  a  tax  increase. 
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He  talks  about  repealing  some  of  the 
gasoline  tax  exemptions  that  some 
people  have.  He  wants  to  make  State 
and  local  employees  pay  more  for 
Medicare,  even  though  they  may 
never  get  Medicare.  He  has  got  an  in- 
creased tax  on  tips,  on  coal  produc- 
tion. He  has  other  small  tax  increases 
here  and  there.  He  would  particularly 
increase  the  amount  you  have  to  pay 
if  you  want  to  get  Government  help 
buying  a  home  at  a  time  when  home 
ownership  is  too  high;  so  $10  billion  of 
what  the  President  wants  to  do  comes 
from  more  money  from  the  public, 
from  us;  $10  bUlion  of  its  comes  from 
asset  sales,  which  are  kind  of  phony. 

By  the  way,  those  accoimt  for  the 
$108  billion,  that  is  the  way  he  gets  to 
the  $108  billion.  Even  with  those,  he  is 
still  way  off. 

But  I  guess  the  question  I  would  ask 
the  Republicans  when  they  say  no  tax 
increases  at  all,  I  guess  dynasty  is  a 
relevant  literary  analogy  here.  Maybe 
the  tax  debate  of  last  year  was  a 
dream  and  we  are  all  going  to  wake  up 
and  emerge  from  it. 

We  passed  a  tax  bill  last  year,  which 
I  voted  for  in  the  end.  It  had  large  bi- 
partisan support,  but  even  its  most  en- 
thusiastic supporters  have  never 
argued  that  it  got  rid  of  all  loopholes. 

What  the  people  who  teU  us  no 
taxes  at  all  are  saying  Is  that  we  have 
a  perfect  Tax  Code.  You  do  not  have 
to  increase  equity.  That  is  nonsense. 


There  continued  to  be,  everybody 
knows  that,  there  are  all  kinds  of  deals 
and  trades.  That  is  the  nature  of  this 
process.  There  are  all  kinds  of  places 
in  that  Tax  Code  where  without  rais- 
ing tax  rates  on  the  average  person  or 
on  the  average  business  you  could 
easily  raise  $15  billion  to  $20  billion. 
Only  those  who  believe  we  have  a  per- 
fect Tax  Code,  people  who  think  rais- 
ing cigarette  taxes  Is  going  to  be  a  ter- 
rible idea,  I  think  most  Americans 
think  the  other  way  around. 

There  was  a  little  special  deal  that 
was  put  in,  voted  by  Democrats,  the 
former  chairman  of  the  conunittee, 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  on  the 
Senate  side,  where  if  you  give  money 
to  a  employee  stock  option  plan,  you 
do  not  have  to  pay  any  taxes.  That 
was  done  in  a  rather  poor  fashion  and 
it  could  cost  us  billions  of  dollars.  We 
could  knock  that  one  out.  We  could 
close  that  one  out.  That  is  not  going  to 
hurt  the  economy. 

There  are  tax  loopholes  that  can  be 
closed.  All  these  things  will  be  difficult 
to  do.  We  have  a  deficit  to  which  all 
parties  have  contributed,  the  Presi- 
dent, the  Senate,  the  House.  We  have 
overspent  in  some  areas  where  I  like 
spending.  We  have  underspent  in  some 
areas  where  I  do  not  like  spending.  We 
need  a  serious  effort  to  collaborate. 
We  are  not  getting  it. 

One  reason  we  are  not  getting  it  may 
have  been  indicated  by  Pat  Buchanan. 
Pat  Buchanan  was  one  of  the  Presi- 
dent's chief  strategists.  He  is  the  man 
who  said  that  the  greatest  political 
vacuum  in  America  was  to  the  right  of 
Ronald  Reagan  and  that  he  was  going 
to  fiU  it  for  awhile,  untU  I  think  he  re- 
alized how  happy  the  Democrats  were 
at  the  prospect;  but  what  he  says  Is, 
he  just  wrote  this  in  Newsweek,  that 
the  President  should  not  compromise 
with  us  because  a  fight  is  the  best  way 
to  keep  Iran  and  Nicaragua  off  the 
front  pages. 

We  have  a  situation  where  the  Presi- 
dent is  somewhat  embarrassed  and  his 
top  people  are  embarrassed  by  the  rev- 
elations of  the  Tower  Commission,  the 
revelations  yet  to  come  of  the  two  spe- 
cial investigating  committees,  of  the 
special  counsel,  now  called  the  inde- 
pendent counsel,  which  by  the  way  the 
Justice  Department  will  not  tell  us  if 
it  thinks  it  is  constitutional.  We  have 
something  that  has  been  on  the  books 
since  1978.  The  President  signed  a  re- 
vision of  it  in  1982.  The  President 
signed  it  and  we  have  asked  the  Jus- 
tice Department  if  it  is  constitutional 
and  they  are  a  little  bit  offended  to  be 
asked.  These  people  who  have  pre- 
scribed fairly  specific  personal  regula- 
tions for  most  Americans  appear  to 
consider  it  an  invasion  of  their  privacy 
for  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
to  ask  them  if  they  think  this  statute 
that  they  signed  into  law  in  a  revised 
form  in  1982  is  constitutional.  They 
will  not  tell  us. 


Why  will  they  not  teU  us?  We  know 
why.  It  is  because  they  think  it  is  un- 
constitutional, but  they  are  embar- 
rassed to  say  it  is  unconstitutional 
while  so  many  of  the  President's  clos- 
est friends  are  under  investigation. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRANK.  I  yield  to  my  good 
friend,  a  member  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee,  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
asked  the  gentleman  to  srleld.  not  for 
the  purpose  of  extending  his  excellent 
presentation,  because  I  hope  to  follow 
him  shortly  thereafter,  but  the  gentle- 
man wUl  recall  that  in  the  Judiciary 
Committee  the  Attorney  General  of 
the  United  States  appeared  before  the 
full  committee  and  responded  to  that 
question  from  not  only  myself,  but  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Prank],  and  if  I  remember  correctly,  I 
thought  he  assured  us  that  he  felt 
fairly  comfortable  with  the  constitu- 
tionality of  that  provision,  but  I  re- 
member that  immediately  after,  that 
same  afternoon  he  held  a  press  confer- 
ence in  which  he  announced  some- 
thing that  appeared  somewhat  to  the 
contrary. 

I  say  that  to  jog  the  memory  of  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  about 
this  subject. 

Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gen- 
tleman is  right.  He  called  my  attention 
to  that.  The  Attorney  General  ap- 
peared before  us,  discussed  the  sub- 
ject, and  then  a  couple  hours  later 
without  having  mentioned  it  to  us,  ap- 
pointed the  independent  coimsel,  Mr. 
Walsh,  as  an  Assistant  Attorney  Gen- 
eral; but  he  did  not  say  he  was  com- 
fortable with  the  constitutionality.  As 
I  remember,  what  he  said  when  I 
asked  him,  he  said,  "We  are  trying  to 
find  a  way  to  defend  this  law." 

I  suggested  going  into  court  and 
filing  a  brief  might  be  a  fairly  routine 
way,  but  they  have  not  been  willing  to 
do  that.  They  just  will  not  take  a  posi- 
tion, and  stiU  when  they  testified 
before  the  Senate  committee  they  re- 
fused to  say  whether  they  thought  the 
law  was  constitutional  or  not,  they 
were  still  working  on  it. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  and 
again  I  am  not  trying  to  prolong  his 
discussion  unduly,  but  the  Attorney 
General  was  under  oath  at  the  time 
that  he  gave  that  statement,  so  I  want 
to  assure  all  my  colleagues  that  even 
though  he  omitted  to  indicate  that  he 
had  already  obviously  had  other  inten- 
tions and  plans  which  were  not  re- 
vealed under  fairly  repeated  question- 
ing on  this  subject,  that  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  he  violated  the  oath  that  he 
gave  Chairman  RoDHfo  when  he  began 
his  testimony. 

Mr.  FRANK.  Well,  I  would  agree, 
and  I   would   also  point  out  to  my 
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Mend  that  irtiHe  the  chairman  swore 
Mr.  Mease  In,  be  neglected  to  give  him 


emment's  wealth.  In  fact,  it  will  di- 
minish In  some  cases  future  income 


President't  budget  and  I  support  it, 
and  I  offa*  it  to  the  Budget  Commit- 
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Moid  that  irtiile  the  chalnnan  swore 
Mr.  Itamt  in.  he  neglected  to  give  him 
a  Miranda  waminc  ao  evm  If  there 
had  been  any  problem  I  think  the  At- 
torney Oeneral  would  probably  be  in 
the  dear,  because  we  sUU  believe  in 
ttaoae  prindcdea. 

Mr.  Ctoieaka-.  I  was  Just  talUnc  about 
irtiat  I  think  the  motivations  are.  Pat 
Buchanan  has  been  the  ideological  de- 
fender of  the  Reagan  administration 
and  when  he  has  taken  time  away 
tran  ohjeetinc  to  the  prosecution  of 
Naii  war  criminals,  he  has  glvoi  the 
rifjitrnf  sane  poUtieal  advise,  aocord- 
Ing  to  Newsweek.  What  he  says,  this  is 
Pit  Bodianan  in  the  current  issue  of 
Newaweek.  page  14: 

ImtOontn.  however,  is  the  leaat  hospita- 
ble tatraki  on  which  to  engage-  It  Is  Impera- 
tive to  move  it  off.  To  get  this  oontroveny 
off  page  1  we  must  find  a  new  oontroveray 
to  pot  on  to  page  1. 

So  what  we  have,  I  think,  and  some 
people  think  even  the  budget  would  be 
a  toed  one  to  fight  over.  I  mention 
that,  but  let  no  one  think  we  have  for- 
gotten the  devastating  implications  of 
the  conduct  of  the  irrational  foreign 
policy  of  the  Iran-Nicaragua  situation; 
hot  I  think  that  helps  illustrate  the 
phontneas  of  the  budget  crisis. 

Here  Is  vrtiere  we  are,  very  simply. 
Oramm-Rodraan  was  passed  late  in 
198B  on  the  assumption  that  we  would 
have  about  a  4-peroent  economic 
growth.  Whfle  Oramm-Rudman  is 
paaring,  the  eooncnny  is  faltering  sig- 
nificantly from  that  leveL  As  a  result. 
If  yott  Just  look,  at  the  projection  of 
revenuea  tat  fiscal  year  1987—1  may 
have  mlartated  this  before,  so  let  me 
state  It  exactly  now— in  1985  a  projec- 
tkm  was  made  by  Government  agen- 
cies about  what  the  revenues  would  be 
baaed  on  the  economy.  Now  we  have  a 
current  iKOJection;  of  course,  that 
fiaeal  year  is  about  half  over.  We  are 
about  $39  billion  short,  so  the  problem 
of  meeting  the  Oramm-Rudman 
target,  irtiy  is  it  so  difficult?  Because 
the  $108  bfllkm  deficit  for  this  year 
was  based  cm  an  assumption  of  a 
degree  of  eocmcanlc  growth  that  would 
have  given  us  $39  billion  m(»%  in  reve- 
nue. We  are  at  least  conservatively  $39 
bOllon  more  in  the  hole. 

Now.  how  do  we  deal  with  a  problem 
of  a  target  which  is  now  unrealistic, 
because  the  economic  assumptions  on 
which  it  was  based  have  not  been 
reached? 

President  Reagan's  proposal  is  in  the 
fbst  place  to  ask  for  $10  bUlion  in  new 
tazea  and  fees  from  the  American 
puhUe.  whfle  denying  that  he  is  asking 
for  them,  so  you  get  more  fnHn  old 
people  <m  Medicare  and  you  get  more 
from  people  trying  to  buy  homes  and 
then  you  claim  that  you  are  going  to 
get  an  additional  $11  billion  by  selling 
off  the  assets  of  the  Government, 
short-term  cash  Increase,  does  not  do 
anything  for  your  balance  sheet.  Sell- 
ing assets  does  not  increase  the  Gov- 


ernment's wealth.  In  fact,  it  will  di- 
minish in  some  cases  future  income 
because  of  selling  off  assets  that  could 
have  paid  something  back,  so  you  get 
$10  bfllion  in  new  taxes  and  fees,  while 
you  deny  that.  Tou  get  another  $11 
billion  asset  sales  which  are  very 
shaky  and  very  poor  business  practice. 
They  are  the  kind  of  things  that  busi- 
ness people  shudder  at,  give  Govern- 
ment a  bad  name,  and  even  with  those, 
and,  oh,  then  you  underestimate 
spending.  Tou  basically  underestimate 
the  number  of  old  people  who  are 
going  to  get  sick  and  you  put  that 
down. 

D  1600 

Tou  know  you  have  to  pay  it  later, 
but  you  underestimate  it,  and  with  all 
that  you  come  up  with  a  figure  that 
the  Congressional  Budget  Office  says, 
no,  Mr.  President,  under  your  proposal 
it  would  be  about  $135  billion,  not 
$108  billion.  So  the  President  reaches 
the  task  that  has  been  made  impossi- 
ble by  the  economic  shortfall  by  a  set 
of  phoney  numbers  that  he  believes  in. 
I  do  not  impugn  his  sincerity.  I 
impugn  his  capacity.  I  do  not  think  he 
understands  the  extent  to  which  he 
has  numbers  that  do  not  make  sense, 
and  he  thinks  they  make  sense. 

Now  then,  what  happens?  The 
Democrats  say  over  here,  well,  all 
right,  there  are  a  couple  of  things  that 
we  can  do.  We  could  raise  taxes  a  little 
more  than  he  raises  them.  He  is  talk- 
ing about  $10  billion  and  we  are  talk- 
ing about  another  $10  or  $15  biUlon. 
and  there  are  various  wajrs.  I  would 
like  to  raise  cigarette  taxes.  Some  of 
my  colleagues  would  not  want  to  do 
that.  We  could  close  some  loopholes 
that  were  left  open  last  year,  or  we 
could  close  a  couple  that  were  re- 
opened last  year  in  last  year's  biU.  In 
that  bill  we  reduced  loopholes  and  we 
took  fundamental  steps  in  the  direc- 
tion of  equity,  but  we  did  not  do  it  per- 
fectly. 

The  Republicans  are  now  going  to 
pretend  that  we  have  this  perfect  biU 
and  that  there  is  no  way  to  increase 
revenues  a  little  bit.  No,  they  do  not 
want  to  do  that.  The  Democrats  have 
said  let  us  talk  about  how  we  can  deal 
with  this  in  a  realistic  way.  Let  us 
start,  and  the  chairman.  Chairman 
Gray  said,  start  with  an  outlay  freeze 
and  let  us  add  or  subtract  from  that 
outlay  freeze  based  on  that.  The  Re- 
publioans  said,  "No,  we  are  not  going 
to  play.  Tou  do  it,  and  then  we  will 
come  In  and  talk  about  it." 

Well,  where  is  it  written  in  the  Con- 
stitution and  in  the  rules  of  the  House 
that  the  Republican  members  of  the 
committee  cannot  participate  unless 
the  Democrats  draft  a  version  for 
them  to  start  with?  And  whatever  hap- 
pened to  the  President's  budget?  Why 
does  not  the  Republican  Party  in  the 
House— is  there  not  one  Republican 
who  is  prepared  to  say  this  is  my 


President's  budget  and  I  support  it, 
and  I  offer  it  to  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee? No  one  has  said  that  he  is  pre- 
pared to  do  that. 

What  we  have  is  a  Republican  deci- 
sion to  say  that  the  $108  billion  target 
is  inviolate,  that  there  is  no  need  for 
any  additional  revenues  because  ap- 
parently we  have  a  perfect  Tax  Code 
with  no  loopholes.  No  one  is  talking 
about  raising  taxes  on  the  average  citi- 
zen. We  are  tJilking  atwut  closing  some 
loopholes,  some  of  us.  They  do  not 
want  to  hear  about  that,  so  they  cook 
up  a  7ery  transparent  set  of  demands. 
That  is  reglly  what  they  sent  most  re- 
cently. Jm  Wanmr.  the  Speaker  of 
the  House,  got  from  the  Republican 
leader,  the  Republican  whip,  not  the 
majority  leader  or  the  majority  whip, 
the  Republican  leader  and  the  Repub- 
Ucan  whip— the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois and  the  gentleman  from  Missis- 
sippi—they  sent  the  Speaker  a  letter. 
Frankly,  it  looks  like  something  Dean 
would  have  gotten  from  SDS  in  1968: 
These  are  our  demands,  and  this  is 
what  they  are  telling  people  they  will 
do.  They  will  come  to  the  Budget 
Committee  and  make  motions  and 
vote  on  things. 

It  is  not  a  favor  that  the  Republi- 
cans do  the  Democrats  to  participate. 
What  we  have  is  a  facade  erected  by 
the  Republican  Party  because  they  do 
not  want  to  deal  with  the  budget  proc- 
ess. They  do  not  believe  the  President 
has  reached  the  $108  bilUon.  They  do 
not  agree  with  him  anjrway,  by  the 
way,  and  in  the  speeches  made  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  a  week  ago  about 
the  budget  by  my  Republican  col- 
leagues, they  all  managed  when  they 
mention  the  President's  budget  to  say, 
"But.  of  course.  I  do  not  agree  with  it; 
I  do  not  agree  with  the  priorities." 
Well,  if  you  do  not  agree  with  the 
budget  priorities,  then  I  do  not  know 
what  is  left.  So  they  really  do  not  be- 
lieve in  the  President's  budget,  but 
they  have  hoked  up  this  reason  not  to 
participate. 

In  the  pBst,  of  course,  the  Republi- 
cans have  complained  because  the 
Democrats  did  come  up  with  a  budget, 
and  they  have  said.  "Oh.  you  did 
something  privately,  on  your  own." 
Now  you  come  in  and  expect  us  to  deal 
with  it;  that  is  not  fair.  So  this  year 
the  chairman.  Chairman  Gray,  said 
we  have  a  very  difficult  prospect  here 
because  the  economy  under  Ronald 
Reagan  has  performed  so  much  less 
well  than  we  thought,  and  we  do  not 
have  the  kinds  of  revenues  we  thought 
we  would  have,  and  we  may  not  be 
able  to  neach  the  Gramm-Rudman 
target.  What  do  you  want  to  do  about 
it?  Do  you  want  to  do  the  President's 
budget:  do  you  want  to  start  with 
outlay  freezes?  Have  you  got  some 
other  siiggestion?  The  Republican 
members  of  the  Budget  Committee  are 
firmly  for  none  of  the  above.  They 
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simply  do  not  want  to  deal  with  the 
situation. 

We  will  be  talking  fiuther  about  the 
budget.  As  I  said,  the  gentleman  from 
Florida,  I  think,  is  going  to  address  the 
shakiness  of  the  economic  principles 
and  practices  reflected  by  the  asset 
sales.  We  will  also  be  talking  about 
what  specific  damage  would  be  done 
by  the  President's  budget  to  reach  the 
$108  billion,  which  he  does  not  reach, 
and  even  while  falling  about  $25  bil- 
lion to  $30  billion  short  of  the  Gramm- 
Rudman  target,  the  President  does 
enormous  damage  to  students,  to  older 
people,  to  people  who  are  quite  needy. 

We  talk  on  the  one  hand  about  com- 
petitiveness, and  we  get  a  budget  that 
says  let  us  not  have  any  Federal  help 
for  vocational  education,  which  would 
undercut  our  ability  to  be  competitive. 
That  was  in  the  budget  that  the  Presi- 
dent sent,  secure  in  the  knowledge 
that  no  one  would  ever  act  on  it.  If  the 
President  thought  that  that  was  going 
to  he  enacted  into  law,  he  would  fear 
the  consequences,  but  he  knew  that  no 
Members  of  the  Republican  Party  in 
this  House  would  advocate  the  Presi- 
dent's budget,  as  for  7  years  they  have 
consistently  refrained  from  doing. 
WeU,  for  6  years.  They  worked  for  the 
Gramm-Latta  in  1981  and  virtually 
every  Republican  in  this  body,  or  ev- 
eryone in  one  form  or  another,  with  a 
couple  of  exceptions,  voted  for 
Gramm-Latta. 

Then  too  many  of  them  spent  too 
much  time— they  lost— and  they  spent 
too  much  time  explaining  to  people 
why  they  voted  to  cut  survivors'  bene- 
fits for  veterans,  and  Social  Security, 
and  why  they  liad  cut  so  deep  into 
these  other  programs,  and  why  they 
had  lEnocked  female  memt>ers  of  reli- 
gious orders,  nims,  or  supplemental 
income  security. 

So,  they  have  said  in  one  way  or  an- 
other that  they  are  not  ready,  and 
have  decided  not  to  vote  for  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  again.  So  they  do  not 
offer  the  President's  budget.  They 
have  occasionally  offered  a  budget  of 
their  own,  not  always,  and  this  year 
we  are  confronted  with  the  difficulty 
of  meeting  the  Gramm-Rudman  tar- 
gets, and  the  Republican  response  has 
been  inaction.  I  have  never,  having 
been  in  American  parliamentary 
bodies  since  1973,  the  State  legislatiu^ 
and  here,  and  I  have  read  a  lot  about 
it,  but  frankly,  I  had  thought  that  I 
was  in  Japan  or  in  South  Korea  when 
I  read  a  letter  from  the  Republicans 
on  the  Budget  Committee  saying,  "Mr. 
Chairman,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  will  not 
participate  unless  you  meet  the  follow- 
ing conditions."  When  did  these 
become  negotiable  demands  as  a  part 
of  our  parliamentary  practice?  They 
are  a  facade  behind  which  the  Repub- 
licans hide  because  they  neither  want 
to  support  the  President's  budget  nor 
put  forward  one  of  their  own. 


On  the  Democratic  side,  the  caucus 
had  a  recommendation  which  was:  Let 
us  take  an  outlay  freeze  and  go  up  or 
down  from  that.  That  was  the  propos- 
al put  forward.  The  Republicans 
would  not  vote  on  that  at  all,  because 
they  do  not  want  to  make  difficult  po- 
litical decisions.  They  want  to  pretend 
that  you  can  reach  the  $108  billion: 
they  want  to  pretend  that  $10  bilUon 
apparently  of  taxes  and  increases  and 
fee  increases  on  the  people  that  the 
President  asked  for  are  not  for  that, 
and  they  will  not  talk  about  other 
types  of  increases,  even  if  we  are  talk- 
ing about  some  inequity  and  agree  to 
close  some  loopholes  and  make  it 
freer. 

What  is  it  they  want  to  do?  They 
want  assurances  that  they  will  not 
have  a  continuing  resolution. 

Well,  last  year  we  had  one  because 
the  Republican  Senate  voted  not  to 
pass  on  many  of  the  appropriation 
bills.  This  House  did  not  pass  them  all, 
but  the  House  passed  11  out  of  13.  The 
Senate  passed  only  7  of  the  13,  and 
passed  some  of  them  so  late  that  it 
was  obvious  that  they  never  intended 
that  they  would  pass  them.  The  fail- 
ure of  the  Republican  Senate  last  year 
to  pass  appropriation  bills  has  become 
one  of  the  reasons  invoked  by  our  Re- 
publican colleagues  here  for  not  par- 
ticipating in  the  budget  process. 

The  budget  process  will  l»e  a  difficult 
one  this  year.  Meeting  the  Gramm- 
Rudman  target,  even  with  the  reve- 
nues that  we  tuid  anticipated,  would 
have  been  very  difficiilt.  With  the 
economy  under  President  Reagan 
having  performed  so  much  worse  than 
he  thought  it  would,  and  causing  us  to 
have  so  much  less  in  tax  revenue,  it  is 
virtually  impossible  to  meet  the  $108 
billion  without  an  enormous  amount 
of  pain,  some  tax  increases,  or  some- 
thing else. 

The  President  has  waved  his  magic 
wand  and  pretended  that  he  has  $108 
billion.  Not  one  Republican  supports 
the  President's  budget,  not  one. 

I  am  told  by  my  good  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  [Bfr.  Sisi- 
SKY],  that  when  he  was  asldng  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  what  he  felt  the 
response  ought  to  be  to  this  budget  di- 
lemma, the  Secretary  of  Defense  said, 
"Pass  the  President's  budget."  And 
both  Democrats  and  Republicans  in 
the  committee  laughed,  involuntarily, 
because  the  President's  budget  is  not  a 
serious  document. 

The  Democrats  will  be  coming  for- 
ward with  something.  We  have  a  pre- 
diction that  we  will  never  see  a  Repub- 
lican budget.  They  have  not  produced 
one  yet,  and  they  do  not  like  the  Presi- 
dent's budget.  The  reason  is  that  for 
them,  trjring  to  produce  a  budget 
would  be  to  admit  that  it  is  impossible 
in  an  intellectually  defensible  way  to 
take  the  position  they  are  taking,  that 
you  can  reach  the  $108  billion  with  no 
tax  increases,  and  the  President  has 


tax  increases  in  here,  and  he  sUll  does 
not  meet  the  $108  biUlon. 

The  CBO  says  he  is  off.  They  would 
have  to  admit  that  what  they  are 
saying  makes  no  sense,  so  they  take 
refuge  in  the  nonresponslbillty  of 
being  in  the  minority,  and  they  wHl 
make  statements  that  it  wHl  be  impos- 
sible to  verify,  but  they  will  feel 
secure.  And  I  think  that  we  can  pre- 
dict again  for  the  seventh  year  in  a 
row  that  the  Republican  Members  of 
this  body  wiU  not  support  the  Presi- 
dent's budget. 

I  hope  it  will  be  offered.  I  will  ask 
the  Rules  Committee,  if  no  one  else 
will;  I  will  offer  the  President's 
budget.  It  seems  to  me,  with  all  of  the 
work  that  went  into  that,  somebody 
ought  to  get  a  shot  at  it,  and  we  wlU 
vote  on  it,  and  the  RepubUcans  will  be 
unhappy  about  that,  and  they  will,  we 
assume,  produce  nothing.  Maybe  they 
are  imhappy  with  the  President's 
budget  because  it  has  too  much  tax  in- 
crease in  it.  It  does  have  $10  billion  of 
increased  contributions  by  the  public 
to  the  Government,  although  it  is  in- 
teresting that  we  have  already  voted, 
and  I  see  my  leader  in  housing,  the 
gentleman  from  Texas,  is  here. 

D  1610 

One  of  the  things  he  knows  that  the 
President  proposes  is,  "Let's  get  more 
money  from  people  who  want  to  buy 
houses."  I  mean,  you  can't  have  Amer- 
icans running  aroimd  promiscuously 
buying  houses  when  we  have  to  build 
star  wars.  Where  is  there  sense  of 
what  is  important  in  this  world? 

So  let's  make  them  pay  some  more 
when  they  get  a  mortgage.  And  part  of 
that  was  additional  revenue  that  was 
going  to  come  from  raising  the  fees 
that  you  had  to  pay  for  using  the  Gov- 
ernment National  Mortgage  Associa- 
tion. 

The  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Gonzalez]  expeditiously  brought  a  bill 
to  this  floor  to  prevent  that  from 
taking  effect  which  was  revenue  the 
President  was  counting  in  his  budget- 
it  was  virtually  unanimously  accepted. 
I  believe  one  Republican  was  going  to 
object  to  it  and  a  couple  of  other  Re- 
publicans went  up  to  him  and  said, 
"Let  us  explain  to  you  what's  in  here" 
and  they  dropped  it. 

So  that's  the  situation  we  are  in. 
The  President  has  got  a  fake  budget. 
He  has  got  air  there.  He  has  got  a 
figure  of  $108  billion  that  includes 
some  tax  increases,  includes  some 
shaky  asset  sales  and  still  does  not 
make  it.  and  the  response  of  the  Re- 
pubUcan  Party  in  the  House?  "Self- 
preservation  has  sensibly  come  out 
ahead  of  party  loyalty."  "The  President 
is  a  good  fellow,  but  they  are  still  not 
going  to  be  caught  with  his  budget. 
They  are  not  going  to  defend  it;  they 
are  not  going  to  vote  for  it:  they  are 
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not  fotnt  to  offer  It  In  the  Budget 

Ttonsf  are  solnc  to  lit  there  and  pre- 
tend to  do  nothing. 

lir.  Speaker,  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Ooh- 


Ifr.  OOMZALBZ.  I  thank  my  dlstln- 
guiihed  colleague  from  Massachusetts 
Dfr.  FkAMx]  and  I  rise— I  do  not  want 
to  detract  from  the  gentleman's  time- 
but  I  rlw  to  adhere  to  his  utterances. 
hli  obMTTationi,  vrtilch  are  always  In- 
dihre.  and  oulte  to  point. 

Tlie  gentleman  is  one  of  the  out- 
standing members  of  the  Committee 
flD  Wanking.  Finance  and  Urban  Af - 
fain  and  he  Is  (me  of  the  leaders  in 
the  Housing  Subcommittee,  which  I 
happen  to  chair. 

I  Just  wanted  to  thank  him  for  his 
reference  to  the  recently  enacted  legis- 
lation that  would  have  prevented  the 
mandated  inereaae  and  the  fees  that 
ONMA.  the  secondary  mortgage  insti- 
tutkn.  was  ordered  to  exact,  that 
would  have  raised  the  cost  of  home 
purchases  depending  on  the  region 
you  lived  in  in  the  country  anywhere 
from  $600  to  $1,200. 

I  wanted  to  advise  the  gentleman 
that  as  of  today.  I  have  a  copy  of  a 
letter  from  the  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board  mandating  that  its  secondary 
mortgage  institution,  Freddie  Mac.  not 
go  beymd  a  ceiling  and  a  cap  that  has 
been  mandated  by  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget. 

What  that  means  is  that  with  the 
average  American  family  being  priced 
out  of  the  dream  of  ownership  of  a 
suitable  hcHue;  new  or  newly  con- 
structed, that  this  is  one  more  impedi- 
ment that  we  are  going  to  have  to  get 
up  and  ask  to  Join  with  my  distin- 
guished colleague  to  ward  off  and 
fll^t  off  again. 

Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Texas,  and  we 
should  point  out  that  these  are  the 
ways  in  which  President  Reagan  tries 
to  make  the  $108  billion  budget  defi- 
cit. He  says  he  is  against  tax  increases, 
but  he  Is  ordering  these  agencies  to 
raise  the  amount  of  money  that 
people  spend  to  buy  houses. 

Now.  some  people  say.  well,  a  tax  is 
involuntary;  and  this  is  not  involim- 
tary.  That  is  right,  this  is  voluntary; 
you  do  not  have  to  buy  a  house.  I  sup- 
pose you  could  live  In  your  car.  You 
could  live  in  the  house  you  live  in.  Tou 
could  have  your  job  move  and  com- 
mute 400  mUes. 

The  President  says,  "Let's  make"— 
predominantly  middle-income  people 
we  are  talking  about  here— "pay  more 
when  they  go  to  buy  a  house."  Well, 
for  some  people,  what  is  $600,  $1,200? 
It  Is  a  lot  of  money,  as  the  gentleman 
knows. 

The  President  mandated  that  it  be 
increased,  and  as  he  says  now,  they 
have  got  new  limits  on  Freddie  Mac— it 
Is  going  to  make  it  harder  for  people 


to  buy  a  house.  I  suppose  the  view  of 
the  acfeninistratlon  is  that  it  is  after  all 
so  important  to  send  money  to  Nicara- 
gua, to  the  Contras,  and  that  money  is 
so  well  used,  as  the  gentleman  knows, 
that  a  few  Americans  should  not  mind 
giving  up  their  chance  to  buy  a  house. 
Maybe  they  should,  you  know.  If  they 
get  knocked  out  by  a  ceiling  and  "We 
can't  afford  the  house"  they  will  feel 
good  knowing  that  the  Contras  have 
gotten  that  money  and  the  world  is 
being  made  safe  for  democracy,  as 
they  live  in  whatever  Inadequate  con- 
ditions they  are  living  in. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  again  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Gonza- 
lez]. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Again,  I  am  com- 
pelled to  rise  because  the  gentleman 
again  has  made  reference  to  the  per- 
versity of  priorities  that  the  leader- 
ship of  this  administration,  beginning 
with  the  President  seems  to  have  set. 

Tragically,  we  have— the  net  conse- 
quences or  the  continuing,  growing 
roles  of  homeless  Americans,  a  blot  to 
America  if  ever  there  was  one.  The 
other  consequence:  For  the  first  time 
since  1014,  within  the  last  2  years  oiu- 
Nation  is  a  debtor  nation.  We  are  the 
biggest  debtor  nation. 

These  are  the  fruits  of  a  President 
that  ends  up  in  being  the  first  know- 
nothing  President  we  seem  to  have  on 
our  hands. 

Mr.  PRANK.  Well,  let  me  ask  my 
friend  from  Texas,  he  is  an  expert  in 
the  housing  area:  We  hear  a  lot  of  un- 
happiness  about  homelessness.  The 
homeless  did  not  come  from  Mars; 
they  are  Americans  who  have  been  in 
some  cases  priced  out  of  their  markets. 

I  think  the  gentleman  from  Texas, 
[Mr.  Gonzalez]  housing  expertise  is 
well  regarded;  and  virtually  unani- 
mously the  House,  both  sides,  agreed 
with  tiim- and  let  us  be  clear  about 
this.  Ronald  Reagan  says,  "One  way  to 
reduce  the  budget  deficit  is  to  charge 
people  more  money  when  they  buy 
homes  and  use  the  secondary  mort- 
gage market  institution  known  as 
Ginnle  Mae.  And  let's  raise  the 
amount  that  they  have  to  pay.  That  is 
one  way  to  reduce  the  deficit."  That 
was  counted,  that  revenue,  I  believe,  in 
the  President's  budget. 

The  gentleman  from  Texas  ap- 
proached Members  on  the  other  side 
with  whom  he  has  a  good  working  re- 
lationship, the  gentleman  from  Con- 
necticut, the  gentleman  from  Ohio, 
ranking  members  of  the  subcommittee 
and  full  committee;  and  he  said,  "Do 
you  agree  with  this?"  They  said  no. 

So,  in  a  very  quick  movement,  the 
House  said  "No,  we're  not  going  to  do 
that."  I  think  we  ought  to  understand 
this.  While  people  pretend  to  pay  such 
tribute  to  the  President,  no  one  stood 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  to  defend 
the  first  shot  in  the  Reagan  budget 
war. 


We  said,  "Widt  a  minute.  You  can't 
do  that"— he  was  going  to  do  it  right 
away.  We  repudiated  that.  I  would  ask 
my  friend,  what  would  the  Impact  on 
homelessness  be  if  we  would  adopt  this 
Reagan  budget,  as  he  has  sent  it  to  us? 

I  would  ask  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Gohzalb]  if  he  could  tell 
us  what  he  thought  the  effect  on  our 
efforts  to  deal  with  homelessness 
would  be  if  we  adopted  a  budget  that 
President  Reagan  had  sent  us,  which 
to  their  credit,  not  one  Republican 
Member  of  the  House  is  for  adopting. 
But  suppose  it  somehow  got  adopted? 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
is  no  question  that  the  immediate 
effect  would  have  been  to  add  to  the 
rolls  not  less  than  half  a  million  home- 
less Amerioans. 

The  long-term  effect  would  have 
been  of  coiu-se  compounded,  and  it 
would  be  difficult  to  try  to  figure  out  a 
number. 

I  think  the  thing,  though,  that  is 
correlated  to  this  question  you  raise  is, 
"What  have  been  the  consequences  of 
the  lack  of  leadership  in  this  impor- 
tant area  of  budget  formulation,  of  re- 
alistic recommendations  to  the  Con- 
gress for  budgetary  defecit  reductions? 

What  has  been  the  price  this  coun- 
try has  paJd?  Well,  they  say— there  is 
an  old  saying  that  says:  The  triumphs 
of  a  demagog  are  fleeting,  but  the 
ruins  are  eternal. 

What  we  are  seeing,  Mr.  Speaker,  is 
a  complete  disorderly  array  in  both 
oiir  budgetary  processes,  in  our  fiscal 
and  monetary  management,  merely 
because  of  the  absence  of  executive  de- 
partment leadership.  There  is  simply 
no  leadership  over  there. 

In  every  single  thing  that  has  finally 
been  done  it  has  been  as  a  form  of 
give-and-take  or  a  tradeout  with  the 
congressional  Members  that  can  pass 
something  that  would  be  palatable  to 
the  President,  that  he  could  sign,  and 
that  he  could  describe  as  a  not  new 
tax  bill. 

For  example,  the  1983-84  tax  biU,  he 
did  not  call  it  that;  he  called  it  a  reve- 
nue enhancement,  a  user's  fee;  but  it 
was  a  tax  bill,  and  he  could  sign  it. 

The  end  result  is  hard  to  see.  All  I 
can  tell  yo«  is  that  if  we  continue  the 
way  we  are,  we  will  see  the  greatest 
number  of  homeless  Americans  than 
even  during  the  Depression,  given  the 
differences  in  population  from  that 
time  that  I  hope  does  not  happen,  but 
nothing  is  being  done  to  divert  us  from 
that  courses 

The  President's  disastrous  course  is 
exemplified  by  fighting  us.  He  spent 
$200,000  2  years  ago  in  an  attempt  to 
disprove  the  figures  that  we  had  ar- 
rived at  after  many  comprehensive 
hearings  as  to  the  total  number  of 
homeless  in  America.  This  year,  he 
presents  a  budget  in  which  he  admits 
there  is  a  problem  of  homelessness, 


and  is  recommending  $100  million  in 
the  budget. 

tSx.  FRANK.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  for  the  point. 

The  question  of  taxes,  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  Just  want  to  give  some  more  specifics 
to  a  point  I  made  before,  as  I  summa- 
rize here,  but  I  am  told  by  my  Repub- 
lican friends:  "No,  we  can't  increase 
taxes." 

Well,  last  year  in  the  tax  bill,  and  I 
think  generally  the  tax  bill  improved 
equity,  but  it  created  one  new  loop- 
hole: Allowing  estates  to  deduct  from 
estate  taxes  the  proceeds  of  sales  of 
stock  to  employee  stock  option  plans, 
stock  ownership  plans,  even  if  the 
estate  was  not  directly  involved  with 
It. 

It  was  drafted  improperly.  That  will 
occasionally  happen.  It  was  on  the 
whole  a  well-drafted  bUl,  but  occasion- 
ally an  error  will  slip  in. 

The  Treasury  and  CBO  now  assume 
that  that  bill  will  cost  us  in  foregone 
revenue,  $7  billion  over  a  5  year 
period,  which  was  not  intended.  I  pre- 
sume the  no-new-tax  people  are  going 
to  want  to  say  "OK,  that's  $7  billion 
we  don't  get  back."  I  think  that  is  $7 
biUion  we  ought  to  try  and  pick  up.  I 
do  not  find  that  a  very  useful  way  to 
deal  with  things. 

So  that  shows  the  hollowness  of  this 
argument:  "Never  raise  any  taxes  at 
all."  No.  I  do  not  want  to  raise  taxes 
on  middle  Americans,  on  upper-income 
Americans,  on  low-income  Americans 
of  most  stripes;  I  do  want  to  close 
some  more  of  the  loopholes. 

To  summarize,  Mr.  Speaker,  here  we 
are:  The  deficit  target  was  $108  billion 
set  in  December  1985  with  Gramm- 
Rudman.  Because  of  the  shortfall  in 
the  economy,  its  failure  to  perform 
the  way  President  Reagan  and  his  eco- 
nomic advisers  have  consistently  said— 
they  have  for  years  now,  a  couple 
years,  consistently  overpredicted  the 
economy;  and  it  has  preformed  less 
well. 

D  1620 

We  have  about  $39  billion  less  to 
work  with  than  we  thought,  which 
makes  the  $108  billion  very  hard  to 
reach.  The  President  pretends  that  he 
has  reached  it  or  he  probably  thinks 
he  has;  he  does  that  by  making  dam- 
aging cuts  on  elderly,  sick  people,  on 
our  policies  in  the  area  of  the  home- 
less, on  education,  on  students,  damag- 
ing cuts  there.  Even  with  that  and 
with  asking  for  $10  billion  more  in  fees 
from  the  elderly  on  Medicare  and 
people  trying  to  buy  homes  and  with 
asset  sales  which  are  poorly  planned 
with  phoney  figures  of  $11  billion, 
even  with  that  he  comes  up  with  a 
budget  which  CBO  says,  "You  are  still 
$27  billion  off."  The  Democratic  re- 
sponse is  to  say,  "OK,  let  us  start  with 
a  freeze  on  the  budget  in  outlays  and 
go  up  and  down  from  there  and  see 
how  close  we  can  come,  and  maybe  we 


can  close  some  tax  loopholes.  Maybe 
there  is  a  way  to  do  taxes  equitably, 
let  us  take  a  look  at  it."  The  President, 
after  all,  has  asked  for  $10  billion  in 
taxes  and  fees,  so  maybe  we  can  go  to 
$15  billion  or  $16  billion.  So  let  us  take 
a  look  at  the  subject.  Our  Republican 
colleagues  say  no  to  all  of  it,  no  to  the 
President's  budget,  which  they  won't 
because  it  is  debt-advocating,  no,  they 
will  not  offer  the  President's  budget  at 
the  Budget  Committee. 

You  would  have  thought,  if  you  Just 
came  in  here  naively  on  a  tour,  that 
Republican  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  sitting  in  the  Budget 
Committee,  might  offer  in  whole  or 
piece  by  piece  a  budget  submitted  by 
the  Republican  President.  They  know 
better,  they  know  what  a  shambles 
that  budget  is,  how  much  damage  it 
would  do  to  innocent  people,  how  in- 
tellectually flawed  its  assumptions  are. 
So  they  ignore  that  and  instead,  like 
SDS  reborn,  they  send  a  list  of  de- 
mands to  the  Budget  Committee 
chairman  saying  we  will  not  partici- 
pate in  the  process  until  you  guaran- 
tee us  that  the  Senate  is  going  to  pass 
all  the  appropriation  biUs.  That  is  one 
of  the  things  they  are  asking  for.  Of 
course,  the  Senate  did  not  do  that 
when  it  was  in  Republican  hands,  it 
passed  about  half  of  them.  It  says  you 
have  to  insist  that  there  wiU  be  no  tax 
increases  at  all.  P>robably  no  loopholes 
could  be  closed.  I  do  not  know  what 
that  means  about  the  tax  increases 
that  the  President  wants,  whether 
they,  like  the  President,  think  that  be- 
cause he  has  asked  for  them  they  are 
not  tax  increases.  But  that  is  where  we 
are. 

Yes,  we  will  on  our  side  come  up 
with  a  budget.  It  will  cause  some  pain 
to  people  because  we  have,  all  of  us, 
overspent.  The  President  has  asked 
for  a  little  bit  more  money  than  Con- 
gress has  appropriated,  but  we  have 
appropriated  virtually  the  same 
amount.  So  the  blame  for  spending  is 
a  shared  blame;  in  my  view  much  too 
much  went  to  the  military.  I  do  not 
know  how  many  himdreds  of  millions 
have  gone  down  a  rathole  in  Nicara- 
gua and  Central  America  that  could 
have  been  used,  had  we  had  them,  to 
reduce  the  homelessness  completely- 
well,  not  completely,  but  substantially, 
not  completely.  In  any  case,  that  is 
where  we  stand  today: 

A  budget  by  the  President  that  no 
one  respects  and  no  one  believes  in, 
that  is  a  laugh. 

I  jield  to  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan.   

Mr.  CONYERS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

I  would  like  to  say  that  for  the  last 
hour  the  House  has  been  treated  to  an 
extemporaneous  address  the  equal  of 
which  I  have  not  heard  in  a  long  time, 
and  I  genuinely  want  to  commend  my 
colleague  from  Massachusetts  for  his 
very  intimate  and  expert  knowledge  of 


budgetary  matters.  I  am  delighted  to 
hope  that  he  continues  his  service  In 
this  excellent  regard.  I  share  with  him 
a  lot  of  the  work  in  Judiciary,  but  I 
think  that  his  remarks  this  evening 
should  be  studied  very  carefully  In 
their  printed  version  by  each  and 
every  Member  of  the  House  and 
Senate. 

Mr.  FRANK.  I  appreciate  that  very 
much.  As  my  time  expires.  I  should 
say  that  my  expertise  owes  a  lot  to  the 
work  of  Mr.  Cahn  and  Mr.  Klueter  of 
my  staff  who  helped  make  me  an 
expert.  But  I  can  assure  the  gentle- 
man that  many  of  us  intend  to  contin- 
ue discussing  this  situation  in  which 
we  have  a  shabby  budget  from  the 
President,  intellectually  shabby,  and  I 
think  in  policy  terms,  a  Republican 
Party  that  will  neither  espouse  their 
own  President's  budget  nor  come  up 
with  any  alternatives  and  who  act  as  if 
they  would  be  doing  the  rest  of  us  an 
enormous  favor  if  they  Just  sat  on  the 
committee  and  did  their  duty  and 
voted  on  issues. 

I  yield  back  any  time  I  have  remain- 
ing. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  BIURAKLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter  on  the  sub- 
ject of  my  special  order  today. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CELEBRATING  THE  OCCASION 
OF  GREEK  INDEPENDENCE 
DAY,  MARCH  25,  1987 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  [Mr.  Bilibakis] 
is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  BILIRAKIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
an  honor  for  me  to  recognize  the  glori- 
ous history  which  those  of  the  Greek 
heritage  and  Greek  Orthodox  faith 
celebrate  every  March  25.  It  is  also  an 
honor  for  me  to  have  some  of  my  col- 
leagues participate  in  this  celebration 
and  to  them  I  express  my  appreciation 
and  fellowship  in  sharing  the  signifi- 
cance of  this  glorious  date. 

March  25  is  worthy  of  celebration 
for  many  reasons  by  those  of  us  with  a 
Hellenic  heritage.  It  is  Greek  Inde- 
pendence Day,  the  166th  anniversary 
of  Greece's  independence  from  the 
yoke  of  the  Ottoman  Empire.  The 
long  and  arduous  struggle  of  the 
Greeks  against  their  Turkish  oppres- 
sors is  no  less  than  a  perfect  example 
of  the  ability  to  overcome  obstacles 
that  appear  insurmountable  if  the  will 
to  persevere  is  strong  enough.  The  ex- 
ample of  the  Greeks  is  one  that  op- 
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people  throughout  the  world 
■houldloak  to  and  sainstrencth  from 
In  their  etma^  to  overcome  their  op- 
UiiMaii  Indeed,  the  example  of  the 
Qieeka  overcoming  the  Ottoman  in- 
vader la  the  ultimate  example  of  Jus- 
tlee  and  right  pvevafllng  over  might. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  interrupt  my 
pwaentatlop  here  by  yielding  to  the 
gentleman  from  nilnola  [Mr.  Cbahx]. 

Mr.  CRANE.  I  thank  my  dlatin- 
gulihed  colleague  from  Tarpon 
Sprlnga,  the  citadel  of  Greek  cities 
here  In  the  Uhtted  States,  for  recog- 
ntdng  me  on  thia  grand  occasion  when 
we  have  the  <Hn)ortunity  to  honor  the 
106th  birthday  of  Greek  Independence 
from  the  Ottoman  Empire.  I  think 
Amokana  should  also  be  conscious  of 
the  unique  contribution  made  by  our 
own  experiment  in  liberty  to  the 
Greek  aq>ertenee  because  when  the 
Greeks  eatahUshed  independence  in 
the  isairs.  inteUectuals  from  that 
country  translated  our  Constitution 
and  Declaration  of  Independence  and 
they  used  our  Declaration  as  their 
own.  And  we  borrowed  heavily  from 
the  Gtcdi  expoience  in  our  experi- 
mcDt  In  liberty  here  in  the  United 
States,  as  Alexander  Hamilton  liked  to 
deacribeit. 

Since  winning  their  freedom  Greece 
and  Its  dtiaens  have  continually  con- 
tributed and  participated  in  democra- 
cy around  the  world.  They  fought  on 
the  aide  of  the  Allied  Forces  in  World 
Wan  I  and  n  and  following  the 
Second  World  War  they  fought  val- 
iantly to  keep  their  hard-won  liberties 
by  defeating  the  Ctnununlst  insur- 
gents and  thus  reinforced  their  In- 
tense desire  for  indepoKlence. 

Hoe  in  the  United  States  the  pres- 
ence of  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
Gredc  Americans  has  contributed  an 
added  dimension  as  exemplified  so 
outstandingly  by  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  Florida,  to  the  dynamics 
of  American  society  and  self-govern- 
ment. 

So  as  we  observe  Greek  Independ- 
ence Day  let  us  all  remember  the  sig- 
nlftcmnfie  of  this  day  and  its  beuing  on 
world  freedom. 

Mr.  RTTiTRAKIS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  complimentary  remarks. 

Mr.  I^>eaker.  the  history  of  the 
QttiA  war  of  independence  is  full  of 
heroes  and  heroism.  The  roles  of  the 
PhUheUenes— friends  of  the  Greeks- 
were  Instrumental  in  recognition  of 
the  importance  of  this  struggle  to 
Eunve.  and  to  fledging  republics.  The 
legacy  of  Lord  Byron  Is  still  Inscribed 
indel&dy  in  the  history  of  the  Phllhel- 
lenea.  If  you  find  yourself  one  day  in 
Greece,  travel  to  Cape  Sounlon,  where 
the  Temple  of  Poseidon  can  be  found. 
The  temple  stands  on  a  promontory, 
gaiing  over  a  sea  of  asure  blue  that  no 
doubt  moved  Byron  to  carve  his  ini- 
tials In  one  of  the  temple  columns. 
Tou  can  still  see  them  there  today:  a 
moment     in     Greek     history     that 


breathes  new  life  every  time  a  hand  is 
run  over  the  smooth,  weathered 
marble. 

In  that  brief  instant  when  history 
lives,  you  can  see  them  in  the  mist  of 
time:  the  Klephts,  who  swept  down 
upon  the  invaders  from  the  moun- 
tains, and  turned  their  mischievous 
talents  to  the  good  of  Independence. 
Tou  can  feel  the  sea  breeze  freshen  at 
your  back.  The  same  breeze  that  the 
sea  capt-atns  of  Hydra  filled  their  sails 
with  to  chase  a  blockade  from  their 
waters.  The  Hydriots  have  a  hallowed 
place  in  the  history  of  a  seafaring 
people.  Today,  generations  of  Greek 
merchant  seamen  are  prepared  at  the 
academy  which  finds  its  home,  so 
aptly,  on  Hydra. 

At  this  time,  again  I  would  interrupt 
my  remarks,  Mr.  Speaker,  by  yielding 
to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania, 
my  very  close  friend  and  feUow  Hel- 
lene [Mr.  Gekas]. 

D  1630 

Mr.  GEKAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  throughout  my  years,  I 
have  never  failed  to  recall  my  younger 
days  when  this  day  in  the  calendar  ap- 
proaches because,  unlike  most  nation- 
al holidays,  or  ethnic  holidaj^,  as  it 
were,  the  one  in  which  the  independ- 
ence movement  in  Greece  began  also 
coincides  with  a  high  religious  event  in 
the  calendar  of  the  Greek  Orthodox 
Churcfti.  That  has  a  double  meaning 
for  us,  we  who  were  brought  up  in  the 
Greek  Orthodox  tradition. 

So  it  is  that  on  March  25,  we  young- 
sters, in  church  and  in  Sunday  school, 
could  not  escape  the  double  meaning 
of  the  fact  that  on  that  holy  day,  also 
was  the  day  that  a  cleric,  in  1821,  a 
man  of  the  robe,  arose,  lifted  a  flag  de- 
claring Independence  of  that  glory 
that  was  Greece,  and  began  the  move- 
ment that  later  found  Lord  Byron  and 
the  whole  Western  World  as  one  in 
support  of  the  revolution  against  the 
Ottoman  Empire. 

So,  as  I  stand  here  as  a  Member  of 
Congress,  looking  back  at  those  days, 
then  a  flood  of  other  memories  come 
rushing  in  that,  as  I  matured,  saw 
where  there  was  a  tremendous  connec- 
tion between  that  isolated  moment 
when  Father  Germanos  raised  the  flag 
of  independence  and  July  4,  1776,  and 
how  it  was  that  the  Jeffersonians  and 
the  others  who  brought  forth  our  de- 
mocracy, banking  on  what  they  had 
learned  about  the  history  of  Greece, 
evolved  on  our  continent  with  a  new 
brand  of  democracy  and  then,  50  years 
later,  those  same  persons  in  Greece, 
on  whom  were  the  American  frontiers- 
men dependent,  now  looked  to  the 
American  independence  movement  as 
reason  for  their  own  new  emergence 
into  the  new  society  of  the  New 
World. 

We  are  indelibly  and  inexorably 
intertwined,  we  Americans  of  Greek 


descent  a»d  we  Americans  of  Greek 
tradition  and  we  Americans  of  a 
nation  whose  fvmdamental  bases  were 
fashioned  after  those  of  the  cradle  of 
democracy  hundreds  of  years  before. 

That  is  why  I  am  particularly  grate- 
ful to  the  gentleman  for  takJng  this 
special  order.  The  official  Rscors,  by 
now,  has  ts  be  replete  with  otu-  pride- 
ful  remarks,  I  say  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Bilibakis],  but  I 
warrant  ybu  that  next  BCarch  25,  we 
wiU  be  back  on  the  floor  so  that  we 
can  relive  these  precious  memories. 

Mr.  BILIRAKIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  God 
willing,  certainly  that  will  come  true, 
and  I  appreciate  the  gentleman's  very 
eloquent  remarks. 

The  mo^  important  legacy  we  have 
received  ttom  the  Greeks,  however, 
serves  as  the  foundation  for  the  re- 
sponsibilities we  pursue  as  legidators. 
Each  time  we  perform  our  constitu- 
tional dutgr,  we  are  doing  so  in  the 
legacy  of  the  ancient  Greeks,  for  the 
United  States  Constitution  has  a  rich 
classical  ancestry. 

In  the  American  colonial  period, 
during  the  formative  years  of  the 
American  experiment,  no  featiu-e  was 
more  prominent  that  the  extent  to 
which  Greek  and  Roman  sources  were 
cited  by  the  framers  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. Indeed  in  this  year  of  the  historic 
100th  Congress,  in  this  200th  anniver- 
sary of  the  founding  of  our  Republic, 
it's  significant  that  we  realize,  that  the 
basis  for  our  Constitution  derives  from 
Aristotle,  was  put  into  practice  in  an- 
cient Rome,  in  18th  century  I^ngland, 
and  in  the  early  state  constitutions, 
before  it  was  given  its  embodiment  by 
the  convention  of  1787. 

The  overriding  appreciation  was  for 
Aristotle's  sense  of  balance,  since  the 
delegates  viewed  the  tyrant  and  the 
mob  as  equally  dangerous.  Both  Madi- 
son and  John  Adams  emphasized  what 
Aristotle  wrote  in  "The  Politics"  that 
"the  more  perfect  the  admixture  of 
the  political  elements,  the  more  last- 
ing will  be  the  state." 

The  surprising  familiarity  with  clas- 
sical analogies  and  precedents  is  ex- 
plained by  the  publication  in  January 
1787.  by  John  Adams,  of  his  "Defence 
of  the  Constitutions  of  Government  of 
the  United  States  of  America."  The 
work  reached  the  United  States  in 
March,  before  the  opening  of  the  Fed- 
eral Convention,  and  was  reprinted  in 
Boston,  Philadelphia,  and  New  York. 

Polybiua  was  of  siiecial  interest  to 
Adams  and  the  framers  of  the  Consti- 
tution as  the  leading  authority  on  the 
Greek  city-states.  John  Adams  said  of 
Polybius, 

Thoush  seldom  quoted  aa  a  lesialator,  he 
appears  to  kave  considered  this  subject,  and 
to  have  furnished  arguments  enough  for- 
ever to  determine  the  question. 

Polybiua  tells  us  in  his  "Histories" 
that  the  best  government  is  that 
which  consists  of  three  forms,  kingly 
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govenmient,  aristocracy.  >uid  democra- 
cy. History  and  the  American  experi- 
ment have  taught  us  that  the  best 
form  of  government  is  that  which  is 
compounded  of  all  three. 

Centuries  later.  Montesquieu  would 
repeat  the  lessons  of  ancient  Greece 
and  Rome  by  stating  that  the  vice  of 
kingly  government  is  monarchy:  that 
of  aristocracy,  oligarchy:  that  of  de- 
mocracy, rage  and  violence;  into 
which,  in  process  of  time,  all  must  de- 
generate. 

It  has  become  clear  that  not  only 
was  there  a  system  of  checks  and  bal- 
ances, but  a  separation  of  powers.  Po- 
lybius left  no  doubt  in  his  statement 
that: 

When  one  part,  having  grown  out  of  pro- 
portion to  the  others,  aims  at  supremacy 
and  tends  to  become  too  dominant  •  •  • 
none  of  the  three  Is  absolute   *  *  *. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time,  I  would  in- 
terrupt my  remarks  by  yielding  to  the 
gentlewoman  from  Maryland  [Mrs. 
Bentlet]. 

Mrs.  BENTLEY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today,  I  stand  here 
proudly  to  help  honor  the  freedom 
and  independence  won  by  Greece.  In 
my  home  State  of  Maryland,  we  have 
a  rich  heritage  of  many  ethnic  com- 
munities contributing  to  the  prosperi- 
ty of  the  State.  The  Greek  community 
Is  prominent  in  the  great  free  State  of 
Maryland. 

I  am  particularly  interested  in  par- 
ticipating in  this  special  order  in  rec- 
ognition of  Greek  Independence  Day, 
not  as  a  Greek,  but  as  one  who  belongs 
to  the  Greek  Orthodox  Church,  be- 
cause our  ancestry  was  similar.  I  am  of 
Serbian  parentage  and  the  Serbian  Or- 
thodox and  Greek  Orthodox  churches 
are  identical  except  for  language. 
Wherever  I  have  lived,  there  has  been 
Greek  Orthodox  churches  and  clergy, 
but  not  Serbian,  so  I  have  always  be- 
longed to  the  Greek  Orthodox 
Church. 

Only  in  America  can  be  found  a  con- 
tinuation of  cultures  from  throughout 
the  world.  Because  of  our  basic  right 
of  personal  freedom,  every  individual 
may  practice  their  religion  and  herit- 
age. The  United  States  has  a  long  his- 
tory of  offering  support  to  foreign  na- 
tions faced  with  the  threat  of  losing 
their  independence.  And  rightly  so. 
When  America  was  struggling  as  a  new 
nation.  France  offered  assistance. 

Because  of  our  allies'  help,  we  have 
been  in  a  position  to  help  other  strug- 
gling nations  preserve  their  freedom 
and  home  rule.  Today,  we  can  join  our 
Greek  neighbors  in  celebrating  Greek 
independence. 

Greece  was  first  recognized  by  world 
powers  as  an  independent  nation  in 
1829  when  Russia  and  Turkey  signed 
the  Treaty  of  Adrlanople.  This  treaty 
came  at  the  end  of  four  centuries  of 
Ottoman  rule.  Greek  society  was  no 
longer  polarized. 


Independence  of  Greece  came  only 
after  a  long  history  of  rule  by  an  out- 
side force  and.  even  when  independ- 
ence was  won.  foreign  domination  and 
control  continued  to  threaten  this  pre- 
cious freedom.  Western  civilization 
first  learned  of  democracy  from 
Greece.  It  was  in  Athens,  Greece, 
where  civilization  first  practiced  the 
earliest  form  of  rule  by  democracy. 
The  world  has  much  to  owe  to  Greek 
civilization. 

At  the  latter  part  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire,  the  church  emerged  as  a  pow- 
erful political  and  social  force  in 
Greece.  Greek  culture  endured  during 
the  slow  deterioration  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire.  Greece  suffered  economic 
pressure  as  a  result  of  increased  tax- 
ation, corruption,  and  military  defeats. 

As  the  European  Community  and 
the  United  States  experienced  pros- 
perity during  the  18th  century.  Greece 
was  marked  by  economic  stagnation. 
Greek  merchants  visiting  or  trading  in 
European  countries  became  increas- 
ingly aware  of  the  contrast  and  their 
dissatisfaction  became  fire  for  a  revo- 
lution. 

Many  European  leaders  provided  en- 
couragement for  a  fight  for  Greek  in- 
dependence. The  Greek  Revolution 
soon  followed.  In  the  Greek  revolu- 
tion, Greeks  not  only  fought  Turkey 
but  also  each  other.  European  powers. 
Including  Great  Britain,  France,  and 
Russia,  intervened  and  established  an 
independent  Greece  in  1829.  England 
was  concerned  that  Russia  might  gain 
a  foothold  in  Greece  and  thus  endan- 
ger the  British  commercial  lifeline 
which  ran  through  the  Mediterranean 
Sea.  It  has  been  stated  that,  without 
the  Intervention  of  the  European 
powers,  the  Greeks  would  have  never 
won. 

Russia,  England,  and  France  sent  a 
joint  naval  force  which  destroyed  the 
Turkish-Egyptian  fleet  in  the  Bay  of 
Navarino.  A  treaty  was  signed  and 
Greek  independence  was  won. 

Keeping  Greece  independent  and 
free  from  the  threat  of  an  oppressive 
foreign  force  should  be  one  of  the 
foremost  policies  of  the  United  States. 
Greece  Is  a  strategic  point  for  the 
world's  major  shipping.  Located  in  the 
Mediterranean,  ships  must  pass 
Greece  to  reach  the  Aegean  Sea  which 
leads  to  the  Black  Sea.  Russia  is  locat- 
ed on  the  Black  Sea.  Maintaining  a 
free  shipping  lane  is  of  great  impor- 
tance to  the  free  world. 

The  United  States  is  in  a  position  to 
implement  effective  policies  designed 
to  strengthen  our  independence.  Re- 
flecting on  the  history  of  Greece  we 
can  tmderstand  the  importance  of 
maintaining  a  capable  naval  force  and 
to  work  for  an  effective  trading  policy 
to  assist  in  achieving  a  healthy  econo- 
my. These  irallcies  are  essential  to  pre- 
serving our  most  precious  commodity, 
freedom. 


We  can  be  proud  indeed  of  how  all 
Greeks  since  then  have  cherished  that 
freedom.  In  Maryland  we  have  an  Im- 
pressive Greek-American  conununlty. 
one  of  which  we  equally  are  proud — 
because  they  are  proud  of  all  their 
freedom. 

Mr.  BILIRAKIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentlewoman  from  Mary- 
land. 

By  May  1787  the  topic  of  confedera- 
tion and  leagues  of  States  had  become 
a  favorite  for  the  delegates.  Alexander 
Hamilton  wrote  that  the: 

Leagues  among  the  old  Grecian  republics 
were  continually  at  war  with  each  other, 
and  for  want  of  a  union,  fell  prey  to  their 
neighbors. 

This  is  why  the  states  of  Greece 
were  splintered  by  Philip  of  Macedon 
and  {^terward  by  the  Romans — be- 
cause they  contended  for  freedom  sep- 
arately. 

In  the  Continentaliat  of  1781  Hamil- 
ton wrote: 

The  commonwealths  of  Oreece  were  a 
constant  scene  of  the  alternate  tyranny  of 
one  part  of  the  people  over  the  other. 

In  a  memorandum  he  prepared  for 
the  convention,  we  see  the  recurring 
theme:  the  desire  for  a  mixed  govern- 
ment. Hamilton  saw  the  articles  of 
confederation  as  no  more  stable  than 
the  confederation  of  Greek  city  states, 
for  he  saw  the  dangers  of  a  State 
within  a  State.  The  city  states  had 
ample  powers  to  declare  war  and  use 
force  against  delinquent  members,  but 
these  powers  were  self  destructive  in 
the  context  of  unity.  The  ancient  de- 
mocracies resulted  In  tyrannies,  and 
resulted  in  the  Illusion  of  democracy. 

Lycurgus.  to  avoid  the  anarchy  into 
which  these  governments  surely  would 
degenerate,  united  in  one  aU  the  ad- 
vantages and  properties  of  the  best 
governments,  to  the  end  that  no 
branch  might  degenerate  into  the  tyr- 
anny that  accompanied  its  excesses. 

The  question  of  the  Amphyctionic 
Council  and  the  precedent  it  set  for 
the  Bicameral  Legislature  is  clear.  In 
the  opinion  of  the  delegates,  the  exec- 
utive represented  the  monarchical 
power,  the  Senate  the  aristocratical, 
and  the  House  the  popular  power. 

These  analogies  could  be  continued 
forever.  Incomplete  as  this  brief  histo- 
ry is,  it  supports  the  contention  that 
the  framers  of  the  Constitution  were 
eager  to  relate  the  American  experi- 
ment with  the  efforts  of  the  ancient 
Greeks  to  establish  a  balance  of 
powers.  Such  a  relation,  it  was  hoped 
by  the  framers,  would  enable  America 
to  escape  the  disintegration  of  govern- 
ment that  had  inevitably  proven  po- 
litically fatal  throughout  history. 

It  is  the  example  of  the  ancient 
Greeks  that  we  celebrate  during  the 
bicentennial  of  the  Constitution,  and 
it  is  the  return  of  democracy  to  Greece 
that  we  rejoice  in  on  this  day  of  glory 
for  the  Greek  people.  The  spirit  of 
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Ifueh  25  Uw  on  in  defenM  of  the 
prindplM  for  which  lo  many  of  the 
free  world's  eitlaens  have  given  their 
Itvei. 

Die40 

lir.  OOKZAIiBZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  wlU 
the  gentlenan  yield? 

Mr.  BIURAKIS.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman fktxn  Ttexas. 

Mr.  OOMZAUBZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  once 
a^yn  I  thank  my  distinguished  col- 
league for  yielding  <m  this  very  auspi- 
doui  occaidom. 

I  had  the  privilege  and  honor  of 
sharing  with  the  gentleman  last  year's 
oommemoration.  On  that  occasion  it 
was  the  166th  anniversary;  today  we 
celeteate  the  166th  anniversary  of  a 
tfortous  heritage,  a  great  republic  and 
we  are,  I  think,  all  indebted  to  the 
gentleman  for  his  statonent  and  sum- 
mation that  in  this  year  we  are  honor- 
ing the  writing  of  the  Ck>n8titution. 
that  Is,  the  200th  armiversary  of  it. 
What  the  gentlonan  says  Is  most  i4>t, 
and  I  un  very  much  impressed  by  his 
oorrdating  the  tremendous  input  into 
the  deliberations  by  such  men  as  John 
Adams  and  others,  who  were  great 
scholars  of  the  Greek  philosophers 
and  the  Oreek  ezperioice  in  govern- 
ment. 

John  Adams  was  in  London  at  the 
time  M  our  Minister,  and  he  became 
oonoemed  and  wrote  a  very  extensive 
mtetve  that  was  immediately  printed 
and  reprinted  in  Boston.  New  York, 
and  Philadelphia  in  which  he  alluded 
to  the  experience  of  government.  And 
after  all.  it  was  Aristotle  and  the 
OredL  phlloq>her8  who  coined  the 
word,  "republic."  I  think  that  we  owe 
a  great  debt  of  gratitude  for  this  reser- 
voir of  knowledge  that  has  been 
brought  into  the  Rbcoro  today  on  this 
occasion. 

I  would  merely  like  to  comment  that 
in  our  day  and  time,  in  our  great  coun- 
try, a  pluralistic  cosmopolitan  Nation. 
It  has  been  those  of  Greek  heritage 
who  have  contributed  tremendously  to 
the  «alargement  of  the  democratic 
process. 

Pew  people  would  realize  that  my 
native  dty  of  San  Antonio  would  have 
given  hoq>itality  for  quite  a  ntmiber  of 
yean  to  Greek-descended  individuals 
and  actually  Oreek  immigrants.  We 
have  a  very  substantial  Church  of  the 
Oreek  Orthodox.  St  Sophia,  in  San 
Antonio.  About  one-third  of  my  neigh- 
bors and  playmates  were  of  Greek  her- 
itage, so  I  had  occasion  to  become  ex- 
posed to  a  very,  very  deep  cultural 
strain  of  rich  inheritance  in  religion, 
in  phUoaophy,  and  in  culture,  and  I 
only  wish  that  we  had  had  an  opportu- 
nity whUe  in  school  to  have  studied 
and  gained  some  management  of  the 
language. 

Mr.  4)eaker.  I  want  to  thank  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Florida, 
for  giving  us  the  opportimlty  to  mark 
on  this  occasion,  the  25th  of  March,  a 


very  significant  historical  achieve- 
ment, one  that  in  the  ftnnnaia  of  hu- 
manities struggle  for  freedom  looms 
large.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
having  given  me  this  opportunity  to 
share  a  few  minutes  with  him. 

ICr.  BnjRAKIS.  Itr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Texas  for 
sharinf  In  this  very  proud  celebration. 
The  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Oon- 
ZALiz]  has  always  done  a  wonderful 
Job  and  has  shown  his  love  for  our 
people. 

Mr.  BDOGMRELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  de- 
lighted to  mark  this  special  occasior^ — Greek 
Independertce  Day.  This  is  an  occasion  vvtran 
all  free  men  can  honor  the  country  that  gave 
t)inh  to  democracy. 

ANhouB^i  Greece  had  a  long  period  of  de- 
mocracy, that  land  fell  under  the  rule  of  the 
Ottomans. 

Finally,  after  400  years  of  foreign  control, 
ttie  Greek  people  fought  and  won  their  lit>era- 
tion  from  Turkish  domination. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  ttie  American 
Revolution  became  one  of  ttie  Ideals  of  ttie 
Greeks  as  ttiey  struggled  for  freedom.  Ameri- 
can vdisiteers  sailed  to  Greece  to  partkapate 
in  Greece's  War  for  Independence. 

The  Greek  War  of  Independence  Inspired 
other  people  wtio  suffered  under  ttie  yoke  of 
foreign  oontrol. 

Today,  as  we  celebrate  ttie  Hellenk:  revolu- 
tkm,  all  of  us  can  honor  ttiose  Greeks  wtio 
fought  for  the  torch  of  freedom. 

We  also  honor  ttie  close  twnds  ttiat  have 
devek3p«d  between  Greece  and  America.  Our 
two  nations  share  the  kleals  of  democracy 
and  independence. 

I  hope  ttiat  these  ties  can  be  strengtfiened. 
I  am  convinced  ttiat  because  of  that  strong 
t)ond  we  can.  working  togettier,  resolve  ttie 
ongoing  crisis  in  Cyprus.  I  only  regret  that 
more  emphasis  has  not  tieen  placed  on  find- 
ing a  soliJtk>n  to  that  human  tragedy. 

I  call  upon  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  cele- 
brating Greek  Independence  Day. 

Mr.  DRsiGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  in 
recognltiDn  of  March  25.  1987,  as  "Greek  In- 
dependence Day:  A  natx>nal  day  of  celebra- 
tk>n  of  Greek  and  American  democracy." 
Signed  t)y  ttie  PreskJent  last  October,  ttie  joint 
resolutxxi  celetirates  ttie  interconnectkKi  of 
Greek  and  United  States  democracy,  a  bond 
whk:h  has  stiaped  ttie  histories  and  futures  of 
each  of  our  natkins. 

Each  country  has  shared  valuatiie  kleals 
and  visions  in  ttie  development  of  ttie  ottier. 
Ancient  Greek  democratk:  rule  served  as  an 
instructive  anak>gy  to  our  forefattiers  In  the 
structure  of  the  United  States  Government.  So 
in  turn,  the  American  Revolutk>n  became  one 
of  ttie  kSeals  of  ttie  Greeks  fighting  for  inde- 
pendence In  ttie  1820's  as  well  as  ttie  transla- 
tkxi  of  the  United  States  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence into  Greek  to  be  used  as  ttieir  own 
declaration.  And  of  course,  most  every  aspect 
of  Ameilcan  life  has  t>een  Influenced  tiy  Greek 
literature,  law,  religkm,  and  art  Our  two  cul- 
tures share  a  unk^ue  and  strong  tx>nd  of 
mutual  admiratkHi  arid  respect 

March  25,  1987,  marks  the  166th  anniversa- 
ry of  ttie  revolution  freeing  the  Greek  people 
from  nearly  400  years  of  rule  under  the  Otto- 
man Empire.  From  ttie  fall  of  Constantinople 


in  1453  threi4|h  the  declaration  of  Independ- 
ence in  1821.  Greeks  suffered  through  severe 
deprivatxxi  of  their  rights  and  Rberilies.  Right- 
fully, thoee  were  restored  and  ttw  natkxi  now 
shares  in  the  American  good  fortune  of  Mvlng 
in  freedom.  With  appnndmataly  40  percent  of 
the  worM  living  with  no  measure  of  freedom, 
we  ttiankfuNy  recognize  the  bond  of  independ- 
ence we  stiara  with  Greece  and  ottier  free  na- 
tions. I  am  confklent  the  compatibility  of 
Greeks  and  Amerteans  will  continue  to  grow 
ttvougtiout  history  in  celebratkin  of  our  mutual 
democracies. 

Mr.  HALL  Of  Ohto.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  Join  my 
colleagues  in  honoring  March  25  as  Greek  In- 
dependence Day,  a  nattonal  day  of  celebra- 
tk>n  of  Greek  end  American  democracy. 

More  ttian  2,000  years  ago  ttie  early  Greeks 
formed  the  first  democratk:  republk:,  wtiere 
power  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  wt>ole 
people.  Democracy  was  bom  of  a  trust  in 
human  excellonce  and  man's  unk^ue  ability  to 
think  and  wA  rattonally.  The  Greeks  believed 
man  capable  of  bringing  good  government 
and  justne  to  a  people  and  natton. 

The  ingemity  of  the  ancient  Greeks  has 
made  a  lasting  and  monumental  Impresston 
upon  the  history  of  the  Western  wortd,  and 
has  paved  ttie  road  to  modem  democracy. 

As  rectpients  of  ttiis  great  Greek  legacy,  we 
recognize  and  ctierish  the  virtues  of  democra- 
cy. Democracy  provMes  an  environment  for 
high  human  adiievement  and  realizatxKi  of 
our  greatest  potential,  and  encourages  active 
and  responst>le  participation  in  one's  own 
government  We  honor  democracy  as  a  fair 
and  accessible  form  of  government 

Today  marite  ttie  166th  anniversary  of  the 
signing  of  ttie  Greek  Dedaratkxi  of  Independ- 
ence; 166  years  ago  the  Greeks  reclaimed 
their  democrabc  heritage. 

Today,  on  Greek  Independence  Day.  we 
celetxate  our  past  and  present  ctose  ties  with 
Greece.  As  Americans  we  tiave  witnessed 
and  experienoed  the  hard  work  and  persever- 
ance necessary  to  maintain  a  democracy,  as 
have  ttie  Greeks.  We  realize  ttiat  democracy 
is  not  to  be  taken  for  granted,  and  ttiat  the 
kleals  of  deoiocracy  must  be  practk:ed  and 
shown  woriuMe.  In  celebratton  of  Greek  Inde- 
pendence Day,  we  acknowledge  ttie  trium- 
ptiant  history  of  democracy  and  look  forward 
to  continued  friendly  relattons  with  Greece 
and  her  people. 

Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  proud  to 
join  my  Greek-American  constituents  today  in 
commemorating  the  167th  anniversary  of 
Greek  IrxleperKience  Day.  I  join  ttiem  in  re- 
membering ttie  sacrifkMS  made  by  ttie  Greek 
people  in  their  struggle  to  reignite  the  flame  of 
freedom  and  democracy  during  the  Greek  war 
of  independeece. 

On  March  £5,  1821,  ttie  Greek  people  rose 
in  rebellkxi  against  ttie  Ottoman  oilers  and 
declared  ttiek^  independence,  sparking  a  7- 
year  struggle  to  retain  ttie  values  and  free- 
doms ttiat  tiave  been  associated  with  ttie 
Greek  people  since  ancient  times.  One  hun- 
dred and  sbdy-seven  years  later,  I  join  with 
Greeks  around  ttie  worM  in  paying  tritxjte  to 
the  Greek  people  for  their  dedk»tk>n  and  per- 
severance in  ttiis  and  subsequent  struggles.  It 
is  their  commitment  to  the  concepts  of  free- 
dom and  deraocracy  that  has  enabled  the  ac- 


complishment of  so  many  advances  in  ttie 
areas  of  art  architecture,  literature,  govern- 
ment, and  ttie  sciences. 

As  we  recall  1821,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
also  reflect  on  ttie  plight  of  the  thousands  of 
Greek  Cyprtots  wtio  are  to  ttiis  day  continuing 
ttieir  struggle  for  peace  and  statiility  on 
Cyprus.  It  has  been  13  years  since  ttie  Turtdsh 
armies  invaded  Cyprus  and  produced  a  harsh 
partitxxi  of  the  island. 

I  tiope  ttiat  ttie  fierce  tenacity  and  vibrant 
tove  of  irxiependence  wtvch  was  so  evklent  in 
1821  will  also  be  benefk:ial  to  the  Greek  Cyp- 
riote as  they  persevere  through  diptomatk: 
means  to  remove  ttie  grip  of  the  conquering 
Turkish  armies.  I  join  in  celebrating  this  joyous 
anniversary  and  commend  this  memorable  re- 
minder of  one  natton's  struggle  for  freedom  to 
ttie  attention  of  my  colleagues. 

Mr.  DeWINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  is  Greek 
Indeperxlence  Day,  and  I'm  proud  to  join  in 
this  nattonal  celebratxMi  of  Greek  and  Ameri- 
can democracy. 

Two  hundred  years  ago,  our  Founding  Fa- 
ttiers  turned  to  ancient  Greece  in  forming  our 
representative  democracy.  Both  James  Madi- 
son and  Alexander  Hamilton  wrote  atxxjt  ttie 
strong  Infkience  of  ttie  Grecian  repubik»  on 
American  democracy,  and  Ttiomas  Jefferson 
credited  ttie  ancient  Greeks  for  leading  early 
America  to  ttie  light  of  democratk:  principles. 

Ttvoughout  its  tiistory,  Greece  has  never 
tost  its  k>ngstanding  appredatton  and  traditton 
for  democracy.  Despite  being  mled  by  the 
Ottoman  Empire  lor  400  years.  Greece  re- 
gained its  independence  in  1821  and  translat- 
ed the  United  States  Declaratton  to  use  as  its 
own.  By  recognizing  the  success  of  our  de- 
mocracy, Greece  was  drawn  back  to  its  own 
ancient  politk^al  and  phitosophrcal  traditton. 

There  has  always  tieen  a  special  bond  be- 
tween the  people  of  ttie  United  States  and  the 
people  of  Greece.  Many  United  States  citizens 
sailed  to  Greece  to  tielp  ttie  Greek  people  in 
ttieir  war  of  IndeperKience  in  ttie  1820's.  and 
several  ttiousand  Greek  families  emigrated  to 
America  during  ttie  early  1900's.  Ttie  United 
States  and  Greece  fought  together  in  World 
War  II.  and  tx>th  countries  have  battled 
against  Communist  rebels.  The  people  of  both 
countries  ctierish  ttieir  freedom  and  their 
stiared  democratk:  principles. 

Greek  culture  ties  always  been  an  important 
part  of  American  life.  Our  laws,  our  literature, 
our  religkxi,  and  our  art  have  t>een  touched  by 
Greek  traditkxi,  and  It  is  a  traditk>n  that  pro- 
motes our  intelligence  and  ingenuity. 

As  an  honorary  member  of  the  Order  of 
AHEPA  in  Springfiekl,  I'm  partkxilarly  proud  of 
ttie  close-knit  Greek  community  in  my  local 
area.  I'm  hoping  to  partnipate  In  Springfiekl's 
Greek  Orthodox  and  Order  of  AHEPA  Inde- 
pendence Day  to  tie  hekj  this  summer.  I  join 
my  colleagues  in  ttie  Congress  In  congratulat- 
ing all  Greek  Americans  on  this  special  occa- 
sion. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  Califomia.  Mr.  Speaker,  It 
was  in  ttie  Greek  traditwn  ttiat  our  Constitu- 
tton  was  concerved.  Today  we  celetirate 
Greek  Independence  Day  and  ttie  traditkxi 
upon  wtik:h  America  was  txjilt  We  can  trace 
ttie  origins  of  Amertean  democracy  to  ttie  am- 
bitkxis  of  the  ancient  Greeks,  who  believed 
that  power  was  in  ttie  harxte  of  the  people, 
and  ttiat  everyone  is  equal  before  ttie  law. 


On  this  special  day  there's  much  for  all 
Americans  to  be  proud  of .  As  we  commemo- 
rate Greek  and  American  democracy,  we  re- 
memt>er  the  bond  between  ttie  Amertoan  tra- 
ditk>n  and  Greek  thought— a  tie  wtitoh  influ- 
enced our  literature,  our  art  and  ttie  principles 
of  the  American  way  of  life.  In  modem  times. 
Greece  has  continued  In  this  great  traditkxi, 
contritxiting  Intematnnal  leaders  in  science, 
art  medkane,  arxj  politx». 

I  k>ok  fonrard  to  ttie  celebratkxis  that  will 
take  place  in  ttie  coming  years,  In  tionor  of 
Greek  Independence  Day.  Certainly,  ttie 
Greek  people  have  only  bc^n  to  make  ttieir 
contributkjn  to  the  worid.  We  stioukJ  all  tie 
thankful  for  ttie  Greek  spirit  wtik:h  was  the 
foundatton  for  American  democracy.  Lef  s  join 
ttie  Greek-American  community  in  its  welt  de- 
served celebratton. 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  privilege 
and  pleasure  to  tiave  ttiis  opporturiity  to  join 
my  colleagues  in  commemorating  today, 
March  25,  as  the  166th  anniversary  of  ttie  t>e- 
ginnlng  of  ttie  revolutton  wtitoh  freed  ttie 
Greek  people  from  ttie  Ottoman  Empire. 
Today  we  are  celebrating  Greek  Independ- 
ence Day,  a  natkmal  day  of  celebratkxi  of 
Greek  and  American  democracy. 

Both  of  our  great  nattons  owe  much  to  ttie 
ottier  in  ttie  forming  and  reforming  of  our  de- 
mocracies. Ttie  Greeks  were  ttie  original  lead- 
ers in  democracy.  Two  ttiousand  years  ago, 
Greeks  were  celebrating  a  government  "of  ttie 
people,  by  the  people  and  for  the  people."  It 
was  this  Greek  concept  of  equality  under  the 
law  and  before  ttie  law  ttiat  provkled  the  fourv 
dation  for  our  own  Constitution.  In  ttiis  year 
when  we  celebrate  ttie  bnentennial  of  our 
Constitutton,  it  is  important  ttiat  we  recognize 
ttiose  who  made  this  Constitution  possitile. 
We  are  a  relatively  young  nation.  We  owe  our 
success  and  strength  not  only  to  our  Found- 
ing Fattiers,  and  our  citizens,  but  also  to  ttie 
kteas  of  many  nations  wtio  proceeded  us. 

What  Is  remarkable  at>c>ut  ttie  history  of 
Greek  and  American  democracies  is  ttiat  each 
has  Influenced  the  ottier.  Wtiile  our  Founding 
Fathers  drew  some  of  ttieir  kleas  from  ttie  an- 
cient Greeks,  the  American  Revolution,  and 
our  Declaration  of  Independence  tiecame 
models  for  ttie  Greeks  as  ttiey  fougtit  for  ttieir 
Independence  in  the  1820's.  It  is  ttiis  sharing 
of  kleas  and  kleai^  which  tias  strenttiened  ttie 
relations  between  our  nations. 

Ttie  Influx  of  Greek  immigrants  in  the  early 
1900's  also  strengtfiened  ttiis  bond  of  frieno- 
shlp.  Two  Greek  Americans  I  woukl  like  to 
recognize  are  Dr.  George  Papankx>lau — wtio 
invented  ttie  pap  test  for  cancer— and  Dr. 
George  Kotzias— wtio  developed  l-dopa  to 
comt>at  Parkinson's  disease.  These  great  doc- 
tors have  contributed  much  to  the  diagnosis 
and  treatment  of  two  of  our  most  dreaded  dis- 


I  woukj  like  to  take  ttiis  opportunity  to  com- 
ment on  an  injustice  whk:h  mars  this  celebra- 
tion. Since  1974,  Turkish  troops  tiave  occu- 
pied Cyprus.  Currentiy,  before  Congress  ttiere 
is  legi^tion  whk:h  I  cosponsored,  H.R.  957, 
wtiKh  wouM  prevent  Turtdsh  occupying  forces 
from  receiving  any  United  States  assistance. 
Today,  I  again  call  upon  Turkey  to  remove 
tiieir  troops  from  Cyprus.  It  is  my  steadfast 
tiope  ttiat  wtien.  a  year  from  now.  we  again 


celebrate  Greek  Independence  Day,  Cypna 
will  be  joining  in  this  cetebratktn. 

Greece  and  ttie  United  States— our  dedica- 
tion to  democracy  united  us  and  keeps  us 
united  in  our  effort  to  ensure  freedom  and  Kb- 
erty  for  all.  I  join  with  my  coHeagues  in  cele- 
brating Greek  Independence  Day — may  we 
have  many  more  such  occasions  to  celebrate. 

Mr.  MAh4TON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  pleased  to 
join  my  colleagues  today  as  we  commemorate 
Greek  Independence  Ctay,  a  national  day  of 
celebration  of  Greek  arxi  Amertoan  democra- 
cy. Today  marks  the  166lh  anniversary  of 
Greek  independence,  the  beginning  of  ttie 
revolution  which  freed  the  Greek  people  from 
the  Ottoman  Empire.  As  a  cosponsor  of  ttie 
legislation  which  establisties  this  commemora- 
tion, I  woukt  like  to  thank  my  colleague,  Mr. 
BiuRAKis,  for  organizing  ttie  special  order. 

Ttie  ties  between  ttie  people  of  America 
and  ttie  people  of  Greece  are  strong  and  are 
reinforced  on  a  number  of  levels.  The  democ- 
racy whch  we  practice  here  in  ttie  United 
Stetes  has  its  roots  in  the  kleals  and  ttie  gov- 
ernment of  ttie  ancient  Greeks.  Ttie  concept 
that  ttie  power  of  government  derives  from 
ttie  people  and  that  equality  exists  between 
citizens,  can  be  traced  tiack  to  ancient 
Greece. 

In  more  modem  times,  ttie  brave  sokliere  of 
Greece  and  America  have  fought  sxle  by  skle 
against  tyranny.  Furttiermore,  there  are  many 
successful  Americans  of  Greek  ancestry.  As 
the  Representative  of  the  Nkith  Congressional 
Distrkrt  of  New  Yorti,  I  know  first  hand  ttiat 
many  of  my  constitijents  emigrated  from 
Greece  to  the  United  States  and  helped  buikl 
a  strong  and  prosperous  America 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  appropriate  ttiat  we  are 
commemorating  ttie  stiuggto  wtiich  oocuned 
166  years  ago  wtien  ttie  Greek  people  re- 
gained their  freedom.  Their  struggle  was  simi- 
lar to  our  own  fight  210  years  ago  when  we 
gained  our  independence  from  Great  Britain. 
The  commitment  of  Greece  and  Amertoa  to 
freedom  serves  as  an  example  and  a  tiope  to 
people  througtiout  the  world  wtio  are  tiattiing 
oppresskxi  and  fighting  for  freedom  and  self 
determination. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  take  great 
pleasure  in  marlting  the  166th  anniversary  of 
ttie  independence  of  Greece.  In  politics  and 
culture,  ptiitosoptiy.  and  ttie  arts,  all  Ameri- 
cans are  Indebted  to  ttie  contributtons  of 
Greek  civilization  and  ttie  Greek  people,  in  an- 
cient times  and  today. 

The  greatest  legacy  of  Greek  civilization  lies 
in  Its  contritxitions  to  government  Democracy 
first  flourished  In  ancient  Greece,  arxj  «ve 
have  patterned  our  own  form  of  democratic 
government  on  ttie  model  first  estabKstied  in 
ancient  times.  Two  ttiousand  years  ago  ttie 
great  Athenian  stetesman  Pertoles  articulated 
principles  whch  even  today  we  still  strive  to 
actiieve: 

We  are  called  a  democracy  liecauae  power 
is  in  the  tiands  not  of  a  minori*^*  Mt  of  the 
whole  people.  When  it  is  a  question  of  set- 
tling private  disputes,  everyone  Is  equal 
liefore  the  law,  when  It  Is  a  question  of  put- 
ting one  person  l>efore  another  In  positions 
of  public  responsibility,  wliat  counts  Is  not 
the  memt>ershlp  of  a  particular  class,  but 
the  actual  ability  the  person  i 
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•  MIdreto 
al  Wiv-day 

'  of  wMoh  w  oiUbntB  todiy.  In  ttMfr 
I  in  fw  IflSO^  ttw  Graak  rvwolulionir- 
Im  took  ttM  AHHricMi  iwohilion  m  •  mocM 
for  vMlr  ONI)  skuQBtai  Gnsk  inWtockMiB 

«)d  uMd  R  at  iMlr  <mn  dadmlloa  A  Greek 
oonmBMnr  n  craei  aecweiE  *ve  mih  nn- 
ate  oir  inoeloii  and  be  VwuglM  twrlhy  o( 
ti—  W  w  wcceed  In  reeamMng  you.  cifaBne 
of  AnMrtCA." 

Tlw  oonbfeuHonB  of  Vw  Graek  poopto  to 
Amwicin  todsly  continue  to  IMb  dey.  By 
1870;  ttie  cMUeii  end  oranddiUran  of  Gfeek 


t  le«eie  of  any  American 
atwie  gR)i4>.  Todqr  Graelt  Americana  play  a 
prambwnt  iom  in  eveiy  Mpect  of  American 
aode^  in  poWca;  Giwek  Americene  are  rep- 
fwHid  In  Congreaa  and  in  SiMe  and  dty 
noueie  oi  ne  Neeon;  n  me  penonnng  ans 
and  Wqfier  edcueion;  and  In  eweiy  other  Held 
ren^ng  from  medUne  to  pMoeopliy.  Tlwir 
oonMbuion  to  American  Me  and  aJture  has 
been  bimarwe.  1  beieve  Vwt  al  Americans 
■nun  leoo^ne  ww  cormueon. 

Again,  I  prewgy  |oin  my  ooJeeQuea  in  recog- 
ntab^  March  25.  19B7.  ea  Greek  Independ- 
eme  Otf  e  national  day  of  celebration  of 
Gieek  end  Americen  democracy. 

Mr.  UVINGSTOH  Mr.  Speaker,  on  tte  date 
In  1«21,  Atannder  Ypatoiti  rtfaed  a  flag  and 
oecnrva  mece  mapemeni  irom  oppresswe 
rule  under  Vw  Oltomen  Empke.  The  Ottoman 
Turin  had  nied  Greece  tor  more  then  400 
,  and  Ypalenire  geeture  begen  an  8-year 
tor  Greece's  reoognkton  as  an  ind»- 
pendsnt  nalton.  Todqr.  we  recognize  March 
2S.  1821,  as  the  beginnkig  of  Greek  Inde- 
pendence and  cefabreto  that  netnn's  166th 
ennlweraary.  As  Americans,  we  are  proud  of 
our  origtoe  of  ndependence  and  our  demo- 
cratic gowamment  We  must  not  forget,  how- 
ewer,  that  our  model  for  freedom  origineted  in 

Our  debt  to  the  Greek  people  goes  far 
beyond  the  beginninge  of  democracy  and  the 
baala  tor  our  aystam  of  govemmenL  Greek  in- 
fluence has  helped  ahifie  what  we  know  as 
art  drama  and  phloeophy,  and  that  influence 
has  stood  the  toet  of  tima  We  are  not  the 
only  Natton  indebted  to  the  Greeks;  their  influ- 
ence is  recognized  worldwide. 

It  is  also  an  appropriate  moment  to  recog- 
nize that  Hw  workJ  is  becommg  a  smaller 
placa  Modem  travel  and  techn(*)gy  contin- 
ualy  bring  us  doeer  end  ctoeer  to  our  worid 
naighbon.  Although  raMnns  may  not  have 
been  smooth  in  ttte  pest,  our  future  with 
modsm  Greece  can  be  bright  in  this  era,  as  it 
is  becomhig  mora  and  more  necessary  to 
makHaiii  Mamaitonal  friendship.  There  are 
more  then  3  mHon  Greek  Americans  in  our 
Nalton— a  kue  20lh  centory  statemenl  that 
the  cuitorea  can  cokickte. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speeker,  today 
marts  the  lesih  anniveraary  of  Greece's  inde- 
pendence feom  the  Ottomen  Empke.  Ijokimy 
ooleaguse  in  oelsbraing  ttiis  historic  event 
end  the  hereto  legacy  of  the  Greek  people. 

WMe  maiy  Amaricaw  many  not  leelze  M. 
Greece  la  the  bklhptaoe  of  Americtti  democ- 
racy. 


Our  OSDsUtutlon  is  celled  s  democrmcy  be- 
cause pcnrer  la  in  tbe  hands  not  of  a  minori- 
ty but  ef  the  whole  petwle.  When  It  is  a 
quesUoQ  of  settling  private  disputes,  every- 
one la  equal  liefore  the  law;  when  it  is  a 
Question  of  putting  one  person  before  an- 
other in  poeltlona  of  public  reaponsiblUty, 
what  ooents  is  not  membership  of  a  particu- 
lar daa^  but  the  actual  ability  which  the 
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One  might  thkik  this  statement  was  made 
by  Thomas  Jefferson,  James  Madison  or  even 
by  an  AmerKan  living  today.  But  it  wasn't 
Pericies  made  these  remerks  in  an  address  in 
Greece  some  2,000  years  ago. 

On  a  laore  conternporary  note,  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson sakl  "to  the  arxaent  Greeks  *  *  *  we 
are  aH  indebted  for  the  light  whKh  led  our- 
sofvoo  American  cotonists— out  of  gothic 
darkness."  His  colleagues,  James  Madison 
and  Alexander  Hamilton  wrote  in  the  Federal- 
ist PapeiB,"  among  the  confederacies  of  an- 
tkMty  the  most  considerable  was  that  of  the 
Grecian  republics  *  *  *  from  the  best  ac- 
counts trartsmitted  of  this  celebrated  Institii- 
tion  it  bore  a  very  instructive  anatogy  to  the 
present  confederatxxi  of  the  American 
states." 

The  Uaited  States,  in  turn,  provkled  a  role 
model  for  Greek  indeperxlence.  Our  revolutkxi 
became  one  of  the  ideals  of  ttie  Greeks  as 
they  fought  for  their  independence  in  the 
1820's.  Greek  intellectuais  translated  our  Dec- 
laratton  of  Indeperxlence  and  used  it  as  their 
own  dedaratkxi.  Many  vokmteers  from  Amer- 
ica sailed  to  Greece  to  partkapate  in  Greece's 
war  for  injependence. 

Today,  the  ctose  frierxlship  between  Greece 
and  the  United  States  remains  strong.  Greece 
is  a  member  of  NATO  and  hosts  important 
American  military  facilities.  The  economk:, 
social  and  cultural  ties  grow  stronger  every 
day.  Graek-Americans  have  provkled  great 
servKes  to  both  countries.  It  is  only  befiting 
that  Americans  join  their  Greek  friends  in  cele- 
brating ttss  joyous  occaskxi.  I  \ook  forward  to 
celebrating  many  more  March  25ths. 

Mr.  MCHUGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  marks 
the  166th  anniversary  of  the  beginning  of  the 
revokjtkx)  which  freed  tfie  Greek  people  from 
400  years  of  aile  by  the  Ottoman  Empire. 

That  revolutton's  vakxous  spirit  was  repli- 
cated a  century  later  during  World  War  II, 
wtien  over  600,000  Greeks — almost  10  per- 
cerrt  of  the  entire  population  of  Greece — died 
fightmg  on  the  side  of  ttie  allies. 

After  Worid  War  II,  Greece  engaged  in  an 
arduous  arxl  ultimately  vKtorkxjs  struggle 
agakist  Communist  rebels.  Presklent  Eisen- 
hower saU  of  ttie  success  of  that  struggle. 

Greece  asked  no  favor  except  the  opportu- 
nity to  stand  for  those  rights  in  which  it  be- 
lieved, sad  it  gave  to  the  world  an  example 
of  batUe  *  *  *  that  thrilled  the  hearts  of  all 
free  men  and  free  women  everjrwhere. 

Today  we  celebrate  and  honor  that  dedtoa- 
tton  tofraedom  arxl  democracy  that  has  been 
the  greet  gift  of  Greece  to  ttie  worW  for  ttiou- 
sands  of  years.  It  was  ttiat  spkit  of  democracy 
ttiat  inspired  the  bkth  and  ideals  of  the  Ameri- 
can natton.  And  as  democracy  flourished  in 
America,  it  was  that  spirit  ttiat  led  mNKons  of 
Greeks  to  emigrate  to  this  country  and  enrKh 
it  with  thek  many  talents.  Later,  ttiat  same 
spkit  enabled  Greeks  to  reestablish  democra- 


cy ki  Ihek  hofnoland  and  safeguwd  K  ki  the 
mM-20th  cenbay. 

Today  we  oalefarate  the  Uesakiga  of  Kwrty 
that  have  been  so  hard  won  by  both  Greece 
and  America,  and  we  espedaly  cetobrato  the 
partnership  that  both  our  peoples  have  been 
afato  to  forge  to  protect  and  promote  thooe 
blesskigs  for  quraeives  and  our  posterity.  I  am 
honored  to  ioto  ki  that  celebratton. 

Mr.  McGRATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  democracy  is 
a  privflege  that  too  few  of  this  wortd's  hihafait- 
ants  enjoy.  WWto  ««  here  ki  the  United  States 
have  worked  hard  and  fought  for  a  democracy 
ttiat  has  lasted  over  200  years,  many  nattons 
have  not  been  so  fortunate. 

Today,  howaver,  we  celebrate  ttie  anniver- 
sary of  anotier  king  lasttog  demoaacy. 
Greece,  whtoli  wrestled  kidependence  166 
years  ago  frora  the  Ottoman  Empke,  is  a  stel- 
lar exampto  of  that  nation  devoted  to  the 
preservatton  of  democratk:  ideals.  White  many 
Thkd  Worid  and  European  nattons  have  jug- 
gled govemmanto  and  constitutions,  Greece 
has  stood  above,  resistkig  temptetton  from 
Communist  faettons,  to  makitain  a  special  lit>- 
erty. 

Like  many  congresstonal  distrtots,  mine  corv 
tains  a  significant  number  of  Greek  immi- 
grants. Thek  itotrtotism  and  dedtoatton  to  de- 
mocracy in  ttHs  country  is  a  mkror  of  the 
model  set  by  thek  Greek  forefathera.  Not  sur- 
prisirigly,  Gredk  Independence  Day  hokJs  a 
special  place  in  ttieir  hearts  and  minds.  More- 
over, this  is  a  day  for  all  free  peopte  to  cele- 
brate and  to  remember  the  sacrifices  made  by 
those  to  keep  democracy  vibrant  throughout 
the  worid. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  166  years  ago 
today  the  Greek  stmggte  for  independence 
from  the  Ottoraan  Empke  began.  It  is  an  anni- 
versary both  to  commemorate  and  celebrate, 
t>ecause  of  ttie  universal  legacy  of  Greek  his- 
tory and  because  of  ttie  many  contributtons 
peopte  of  Greek  heritage  have  made  to  Amer- 
ican society  and  culture. 

Ttie  earty  stfivkigs  for  a  democrats  form  of 
government  in  Attiens,  enhanced  by  the  writ- 
ings of  Plato  and  Aristotte,  provided  the  basis 
for  much  of  the  best  of  Western  civilization  as 
we  know  it  today.  The  Greek  struggto  for  inde- 
pendence from  ttie  Ottoman  Empire  was,  in 
many  respects,  modeled  upon  the  first  suc- 
cessful war  of  liberatkxi  against  colonial 
empke — our  own  struggte  for  independence 
from  the  British  Empire. 

In  Worid  War  II  more  than  600.000 
Greeks— almost  9  percent  of  ttie  total  popula- 
tton— died  in  tie  stuggte  against  Fascist  ag- 
gresswn.  In  ttie  years  since  they  have  sought 
to  makitain  thek  freedom  and  independence 
against  a  sucoesston  of  threate,  both  external 
and  internal.  Thek  cunent  Prime  Minister,  Dr. 
Andreas  Papandreou,  is  a  brilliant  man  wtio 
has  been  a  major  force  for  sanity  in  ttie  dipto- 
macy  of  that  n^ion  in  recent  years.  I  am  also 
proud  to  note  that,  white  he  was  living  in 
forced  exite  in  ttiis  country,  he  was  a  precinct 
worker  in  my  fkst  campaign  for  Congress  in 
1970. 

For  almost  two  centuries  ttie  Greek  commu- 
nity ki  Amertoa  has  been  a  vibrant  force  in 
many  facets  of  ttie  collective  lite  of  this 
Natton.  In  rnf  own  congresstonal  distrtot 
Greek-Americans  have  made  outstandkig  con- 


trtxjltons  to  the  betterment  of  our  society.  The 
Greek  Orttiodox  Church  in  Oakland  has 
played  a  loading  rote  ki  promotkig  humanitari- 
an causes.  The  annual  Greek  Festival  ki  Oak- 
land is  a  Hvkig  testknonial  to  ttie  diversity  and 
the  richness  of  our  polygtot  society  and  cul- 
ture. 

Many  indivkkial  Greek-AmerKans  have  also 
made  major  contributtons  to  making  America 
a  t>etter  place  in  Mftitoh  to  live  and  work.  One 
of  the  foremost  is  State  Senator  Nnholas 
Petris.  Bom  and  raised  ki  Oakland,  after  law 
school  he  returned  to  work  for  the  peopte  as 
a  community  lawyer.  For  more  ttian  two  dec- 
ades he  has  been  an  outstanding  memtier  of 
ttie  Califomia  State  Legisteture.  He  is  a  man 
of  high  prindpte  and  impeccat)to  kitegrity,  In 
both  his  publK  and  private  life.  He  tmly  repre- 
sents ttie  best  ttiat  ttw  Greek  community  has 
to  offer  to  America.  All  of  us  in  AnierKa 
shouto  be  both  proud  and  grateful  for  ttie  con- 
tributtons he  and  tfiey  have  made  through  the 
years. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  we 
Join  with  the  peopte  of  Greece  and  with  Greek 
AmerKans  in  cetetxating  the  166th  anniversa- 
ry of  the  start  of  the  revolt  against  the  Otto- 
man Empire  whk^  culmkiated  with  ttie  estab- 
lishment of  an  independent  state  of  Greece. 

This  day,  March  25,  also  holds  a  special 
significance  to  those  of  us  in  America  for  we 
owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  ancient  Greece, 
where  ttie  roots  of  democracy  began. 

Through  ttie  years  of  independence  of  tx>th 
the  United  States  and  Greece,  the  two  nattons 
have  enjoyed  a  ctose  relatk>nship.  This  special 
kkiship  with  ttie  peopte  of  Greece  has  been 
further  t>enefited  t)y  the  pricelessness  of 
Greek  influence,  tmth  ancient  and  modem,  on 
American  soctety  today,  and  by  the  immense 
contrkxjttons  made  t>y  immigrants  from 
Greece  over  ttie  last  century.  Ttie  greatness 
ttiat  is  intierent  in  ttie  Greek  culture,  in  ptiitos- 
ophy,  science,  mattiemattos,  and  arts  and  In- 
dus^, has  been  passed  on  to  those  of  Greek 
origin  wtw  restoe  in  ttie  United  States. 

As  ttie  Greek  people  all  over  ttie  worid  re- 
flect upon  ttieir  heritage  and  celetxate  ttieir 
tong  and  gtorious  history,  ttiey  can  also  point 
with  pride  at  thek  devotton  to  maintaining 
ttiose  kteals  wtitoh  all  free  people  hokj  in  such 
high  regard.  It  is  important  to  pause  on  occa- 
stons  such  as  these  to  recall  ttiat  man's  philo- 
sophtoal  and  moral  t>kth  t)egan  with  ttie  an- 
ctent  Greeks,  and  for  ttiat  we  must  be  eternal- 
ly grateful. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  salute  my  many  friends  in  ttie 
Greek-Amertoan  community  and  I  join  with 
them  ki  celebrating  Greek  Independence  Day. 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  join 
my  colleagues  in  recognizing  166  years  of 
Greek  independerx^. 

We  owe  much  to  ttie  Greeks.  Greece  was 
ttie  bkttiplace  of  democracy.  And  just  as  we 
have  borrowed  the  principte  of  democracy 
from  the  Greeks,  so  have  the  Greeks  used  us 
as  a  rote  model  for  ttiek  independence  in  ttie 
1820's.  It  is  that  freedom  wtik:h  ¥ve  celebrate 
today. 

Greek-Americans  have  made  many  contri- 
buttons: in  ttie  arts,  in  medtokie,  and  yes — in 
govemmenL  I  can  point  with  prkto  to  a  Greek- 
American  of  note  ki  my  home  State  of  South 
Carolina:  LL  Gov.  Ntok  Theodore.  Ntok  is  a 


highly  respected  publk:  servant  of  wtnm  all 
Greek-South  Caroikiians  can  t>e  proud. 

In  ctoskig,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  convey 
my  best  wishes  to  my  Greek-American  con- 
stituenta.  May  ttiis  date  serve  as  an  annual  re- 
mkider  of  our  shared  tove  of  freedomi 

Mr.  McMILLEN  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speeker,  I 
rise  today  to  commemorate  ttie  166th  anniver- 
sary of  ttie  independence  of  Greece  from  ttie 
Ottoman  Empke. 

It  is  to  the  arxaent  Greeks  that  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson stated  "We  are  all  indebted  for  ttie 
light  wrhKh  led  ourselves  out  of  GotNc  dark- 
ness." As  ttie  bklhplace  of  democracy, 
Greece  provktod  ttie  kteals  upon  whtoh  our 
Foundnig  Fattiers  based  ttie  foundatton  of  our 
GovemmenL  James  Mad»on  and  Alexander 
Hamilton  acknowledged  ttiis  contributton  to 
our  democratk;  kteals  wtien  ttiey  wrote, 
"Among  the  confederacies  of  antiquity,  ttie 
most  conskterabte  was  ttiat  of  ttie  Grecian  re- 
put)lk»  *  *  *.  From  ttie  best  accounte  trans- 
mitted, it  bore  a  very  instructive  anatogy  to  ttie 
present  confederatkxi  of  the  Amertoan 
States." 

Greece  contkmes  to  serve  as  an  exampto 
to  those  who  value  "power  ki  the  hands  not 
of  a  minority  but  of  ttie  whote  peopte,"  in  ttie 
words  of  Pertotes  from  2,000  yeers  ago. 
Almost  one-tenth  ttie  poputetton  of  Grewe 
perished  fightkig  ttie  oppresston  of  Nazi  nie  ki 
Work!  War  II.  In  ita  struggte  agakst  Commu- 
nist rebels  after  Worid  War  II,  ttie  spkit  and 
courage  displayed  by  the  peopte  of  war-tom 
Greece  was  so  inspiring  ttiat  Presktont  Harry 
S.  Truman  sakJ,  "The  vator  of  Greece  *  *  * 
convinces  me  ttiat  ttie  Greek  peopte  are  equal 
to  the  task."  So  convinced  was  Presktont 
Truman  by  ttie  nobte  t»ttte  of  ttie  Greeks  to 
repel  Communist  rute  ttiat  he  instituted  ttie 
Marshall  plan,  whk:h  is  wktely  credited  with 
saving  Western  Europe's  freedom. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Greece  today  is  an  important 
NATO  ally  of  the  United  States,  anchorkig  the 
southern  flank  of  Europe  against  Warsaw  Pact 
aggresston.  Here  in  ttie  United  States  vre  owe 
our  most  prectous  asset  to  ttie  Greeks,  ttie 
kteals  of  democracy  from  wtuch  our  rute  of 
the  people  and  tiy  ttie  peopte  has  emanated. 
For  this  gift  ttie  peopte  of  ttie  United  States 
will  always  be  indet>ted. 

Ms.  SNOWE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  we  cele- 
brate Greek  Independence  Day,  ttie  166th  arv 
niversary  of  ttie  Greek  Revokitton.  On  IMarch 
25.  1821.  ttie  Greek  patrtot  Atexander  YpsHan- 
ti  proclaimed  Greek  Independence  after  four 
centuries  of  occupatton  and  oppresston  under 
ttie  Ottoman  empire.  His  declaratton  of  inde- 
pendence ignited  a  fight  for  freedom  ttiat  was 
to  last  for  7  kxig  and  difficult  years  and  wouW 
be  ranked  among  ttie  most  gtorious  pages  of 
Greek  history. 

This  struggte  caugtit  ttie  attention  of  ttie 
workl.  From  ttie  free  nattons  of  Europe  and 
America,  hundreds  of  volunteere  made  ttiek 
way  to  Greece  to  join  the  fight  agakwt  oppres- 
ston, ttte  best  known  of  ttwm  Lord  Byron.  In 
Amertoa,  ttie  exptoita  of  ttie  Greek  patrtols  kv- 
spked  John  Adams,  wtio  claimed,  "tAy  okJ 
imagkiatton  is  kindling  into  a  kkid  of  misston- 
ary  enttmsiasm  for  ttie  cause  of  ttie  Greeks." 
In  his  1822  message  to  our  predeoesson  in 
the  17th  Congress.  Presktont  Monroe  ex- 
dakned  "The  mentton  of  Greece  fills  ttie  mkid 
with  the   most  exalted   sentknents.*  *  *   A 


strong  hope  is  entertakied  that  theee  paopto 
win  recover  thek  kidependence,  and  reeume 
thek  equal  statton  among  ttie  nattons  on  the 
Earth." 

The  support  of  free  peoples  was  more  than 
rtietorical.  On  October  20,  1827,  the  navies  of 
Britaki,  France,  and  Russte  destroyed  the 
Turiush  fleet  at  the  battte  of  Navarino.  This 
vtolory  helped  to  prepare  the  way  tor  the 
eventual  Greek  vtotory  \r\  1829. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  honorkig  more  today 
than  the  herok:  deeds  of  ttie  Graek  pattots, 
we  are  honoring  a  shared  tradNton  of  democ- 
racy between  our  two  nations,  a  traditton  that 
was  expikaliy  recognized  ki  the  tegistetton 
designatkig  this  day  as  "Greek  Independence 
Day:  A  ftattonal  Day  of  Cetebralton  of  Greek 
and  American  Democracy."  As  we  honor  the 
freedom  of  the  Greek  peopte,  we  celebrate 
the  rebirth  of  denxxsacy  in  the  land  wtiere  de- 
mocracy began,  whtoh  gave  democracy  its 
name,  and  whtoh  inspked  Americans  in  our 
own  struggte  for  independence. 

"Our  constitutton  is  called  a  democracy  be- 
cause power  is  in  ttie  hands  not  of  a  minority 
but  of  a  wtiote  peopte."  These  are  not  the 
words  of  our  Foundkig  Fathers  but  of  the 
Greek  statesman  Pericles,  speakkig  2,000 
years  ago.  But  our  Founding  Fattiers  heard 
ttieae  words  and  acted  on  them  ki  our  own 
stnjggte  for  freedom.  The  ttioughts  of  Pericles 
and  other  ancient  Greek  statesmen  and  phi- 
tosophere  find  expresston  in  our  own  Dedara- 
tton  of  Independence  and  Constitutkxi.  As 
Thomas  Jefferson  sakl,  'To  the  ancient 
Greeks  *  *  *  we  are  all  indebted  for  the  light 
whtoh  led  ourselves  out  of  Gothto  dartoiess." 

As  an  American  of  Greek  descent  I  am  es- 
pecially proud  to  speak  today  ki  celebratton  of 
Greek  Independence  Day.  I  am  pleased  that 
relations  between  our  countries,  wtiich  have 
t>een  sometimes  strained  In  recent  years,  are 
generally  moving  imo  wtiat  Presktont  Papan- 
dreou called  calmer  waters.  Today,  as  we  cel- 
ebrate our  ties  of  friendstiip  and  democratto 
traditton.  tet  us  work  to  txiikl  upon  ttiem  to 
forge  even  stronger  and  more  productive  links 
twtween  our  countries  in  ttie  future. 

Mr.  SCHUETTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  marics 
ttie  166th  anniversary  of  ttie  dedaratton  of 
Greek  kidependence  from  Ottoman  rute.  It  is 
only  fittkig  ttiat  we  take  a  moment  to  recog- 
nize ttie  achievement  of  freedom  of  a  peopte 
wtio  have  contributed  so  much  to  ttie  meaning 
of  ttie  very  word. 

Greece  is  often  referred  to  as  "ttie  Bklh- 
place of  Democracy."  Ttie  origki  of  ttie  word 
"democracy"  is  actually  Greek,  meankig  "ttie 
state  of  the  peopte."  Throughout  history  ttie 
Greek  peopte  have  demonstrated  an  unwaver- 
ing commitment  to  ttiis  kteal.  From  Aristotte  to 
Alexander,  from  Ptato  to  Pertotes,  ttie  empfia- 
sis  of  ttie  Greek  leader,  kitellectual,  or  citizen 
was  on  ttie  adiievement  of  a  just  state  wtiere 
freedom  was  equal  for  all. 

This  kteal  was  kept  alive  during  ttie  400 
Dark  Years  in  wtiKh  Greece  was  under  ttie 
rute  of  the  Ottoman  Empke.  The  stogan  of  the 
Greeks  during  ttiis  tkne  ¥iras,  "tt  is  better  to 
live  1  hour  in  freedom  ttian  40  yeers  in  slavery 
and  ki  prison."  Tlvough  thek  undying  tielief  ki 
ttie  importance  of  freedom  they  were  abte  to 
redakn  it  for  ttiemselves. 
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hops  Ihcl,  on  Mb  wmiw- 


R  ii  my 
of 
ons  of  uo  Whs  c  nmwnl  to  rallsct  on  Itts 

OOUniQB  Ol  bW  UrBMl  pSOpM  ai  UOMIKing  OB- 

mocmy.  Mmf  aln  to  iwiMrntar  Itist  in  the 
tfvnW  tottay  ■  Ihqv  nmbor  of  oppnwBOd 
pMpto  «•  uraMa  to  do  ttw  miw. 

Mr.  WELDON.  Mr.  Sperttar.  today.  I  join 
huntadi  of  Graak-Amarlcans  in  Deia«rare 
OouMy  in  LiliUiiuii  of  166  yearB  of  freedom 
for  t»  Qraek  peopto.  On  Mwch  25,  1821. 
four  attiu&m  of  Ottoman  njto  ended  when 
tMedomtoHtng  QrMks  roee  up  in  erms  cuid 
fou0M  velMfiy  tor  one  of  Me's  tnost  pre- 


Ae  AinerteMe,  we  pqr  Mwto  to  the  Greeks 
tar  their  dedfcelton  end  pereewerance.  The 
I  of  March  25  wM  tie  colofirelod  today  in 
nd  Greek  Orthodox  parishes 
Vtroui^tout  ttto  Defawaro  Valey.  The  Greek 
apM  whteh  dU  not  toiarato  dominatk>n,  shouM 
tm  oaWiralad  by  al  in  America  and  not  just 
by  ttwoa  of  Greek  daaoent  The  IHelienic  spirit 
must  not  be  forgottarv 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  pauae  today  to  pay  tribute 
to  the  Greek  peopto  because  they  have  dem- 
a  oolectiyo  wM  to  fight  for  what 
may  talss  for  granted  in  this  oounlry: 
freedom.  The  leieorw  of  history  are  available 
tar  dadstonmakar*  today.  The  ricfmess  of  ttie 
Graak  aiiparisnoe  must  not  only  be  preserved; 
It  must  be  if>aiw>l 

No  one  can  deny  tfte  poaitive  Impact  the 
Halenic  tradMton  haa  had  on  America.  Our  po- 
Mcai  vahiaa  have  been  shaped  largely  by  the 
Greek  pfiloeaphers  of  okL  American  architec- 
tura,  Msralure.  art,  and  musk:  constantly 
rsmM  UB  of  Greek  influerwe. 

Yee,  indeed,  Mr.  Speaker,  ttw  occaskxi  of 
Greek  todapendenoe  Day  atxiuM  remind  all 
Americana  of  tfie  many  bteasings  we  share, 
and  tfw  poaitive  Influerwe  of  Greek  Americans 
on  our  aocialy. 

Mr.  DONALD  E.  LUKENS.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  am  honored  to  afiare  in  tfte  celebration 
of  a  oounty's  tong  and  hard  stnjggle  to  over- 
coma  400  years  of  oppresston,  in  the  name  of 
freedom,  precious  freedom. 

I  join  ttw  Greeks  in  cotatirating  ttieir  inde- 
pendence day,  the  166th  anniversary  of 
Graaoe's  ■)ar«lton  from  the  Ottoman  Empire. 

On  ttiia  day  last  year,  PresMent  Reagan 
signed  into  law  the  resokjtkxi  to  designate 
March  25  as  Greek  Independence  [tay,  a  na- 
tional day  of  oeiebratton  of  Greek  and  Ameri- 
can darnocracy.  Greek  Independence  Day  is 
indeed  aymtwtc  of  the  triun^h  of  democracy 
in  two  p«ts  of  ttw  gtotw. 

Greeks  and  Amerteans  have  throughout  his- 
tory asrved  one  anoltwr  as  role  models  In 
conabucting  democracy.  The  American  revolu- 
tton  inspired  the  Greeks  as  they  fought  for 
their  freedom  in  the  1820's.  We  recaN  also  the 
many  American  vokjnteers  who  partkapated  In 
Greece's  war  for  indspendence. 

As  Americans  we  must  be  reminded  that 
our  Foundtog  Fathers  often  k>oked  to  the 
Greeks  in  their  deaign  for  a  damocratk:  form 
of  gowemment  Jamea  Madtoon  and  Alexan- 
der HamMon  trequendy  referred  to  the  Gre- 
cian repuUfea  as  model  insliluttons  of  govern- 
ment Thomas  Jaffsrson  once  remarked  that, 
'To  the  anctent  Greeks  *  *  *  «ve  are  indebt- 
ed tor  the  Ight  whk:h  led  oursetves  out  of 
Golhkidariowsa." 


Greek  IndeperxJence  Day  Is  a  celetiratton  of 
freedonv^freedom — \lno  most  tiask:  of  all 
human  rights. 

The  Greek  triumph  sfioukl  be  an  inspiratkxi 
for  oppressed  people  througtwut  ttw  worW  In 
ttieir  struggle  to  attain  the  most  bask:  of  all 
human  rights,  precxxjs  freedom. 

Mrs.  MORELLA.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  gives  me 
pleasura  to  honor  Greek  Independence  Day 
today.  My  congresstonal  district  contains 
many  Greek  Americans.  The  concepts  of  free- 
dom and  democracy  first  laid  down  by  ancient 
Greece  are  the  same  concepts  upon  whk:h 
our  Government  was  founded.  As  Thomas 
Jefferson  sakl,  "To  the  ancient  Greeks  .  .  . 
we  are  al  indebted  for  the  light  whKh  led  our- 
selves (American  cotonies)  out  of  Gottvc  daric- 
ness." 

Today,  Greece  Is  a  fslATO  ally.  But  Greece 
was  njled  by  the  Ottoman  Empire  for  almost 
400  years— from  the  fall  of  Constantinople  In 
1453  unH  tfie  deciaratkm  of  independence  In 

1821 .  Her  struggle  was  of  deep  concern  In  the 
United  3tates,  as  expressed  by  President 
James  Monroe  In  his  message  to  Congress  In 

1822.  He  sakj,  "A  strong  hope  is  entertained 
that  these  people  will  recover  ttieir  Indeperxl- 
ence,  and  resume  their  equal  statxxi  among 
tfie  natioris  on  ttie  Earth."  Their  success  is 
the  purpose  of  our  celeixation  today,  for  as 
Percy  Bysshe  Shelley  sakJ,  "We  are  all 
Greeks!  Our  laws,  our  literature,  our  rellgkin. 
our  art  hove  ttieir  roots  In  Greece." 

Mr.  M^TINEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is  eminently 
appropriate  that  we  set  aside  time  today  and 
every  March  25  hereafter  to  recognize  Greek 
Independence  Day,  and  to  reflect  on  ttie  con- 
tributions made  by  Greek  and  Greek-Ameri- 
cans HI  ^nerican  society.  March  25  will  stand 
as  a  beacon  of  knowledge  in  ttie  fog  of  Igno- 
rance; as  a  torch  of  culture  In  ttie  darkness  of 
undvillzatton;  as  a  pillar  of  fortitude— both  per- 
sonal and  physk:al — In  the  edifk:e  of  human 
Interactkxi.  In  stiort,  Greeks  and  Greek-Ameri- 
cans have  played  a  fundamental  role  in  shap- 
ing American  society  in  all  Its  facets. 

The  Influence  of  ancient  Greek  culture  is  in- 
delibly suffused  Into  20th  century  culture  here 
In  ttie  Ufited  States  as  well  as  most  regk}ns 
of  ttie  wDrid.  Ttieir  lessons  continue  to  be 
taught  and  learned  directly  through  study  of 
ttie  great  works  of  Sophocles,  Socrates,  Plato, 
and  Aristotle  which  hiave  retained  immortality 
ttvough  the  worid's  finest  learning  instituttons. 
Ttie  phitosophies  and  reasoning  progresses 
wtik:h  ttiey  developed  and  epitomized  are 
every  bit  as  relevant  today  as  the  day  ttiey 
were  created.  Their  perception  of  the  universe 
and  conoepts  of  ttie  arts  constituted  a  quan- 
tum leap  toward  an  ordered  society,  and  es- 
tablished a  direction  to  be  foltowed  In  many 
generations  to  come. 

Ttie  Inpact  of  the  ancient  Greeks  is  per- 
tiaps  most  profoundly  felt  In  ttie  domain  of  na- 
tional and  world  politics.  Surely  It  was  during 
that  period  that  the  concept  of  "democracy" 
became  ambulatory  and  first  sta'etched  its  legs 
Into  ttie  fvture.  As  Plato  wrote  in  "The  Repub- 
Hc,"  "Democracy  Is  a  ctiarming  fomi  ^*  gov- 
ernment full  of  variety  and  disorder,  and  dis- 
pensing a  kind  of  equality  to  equals  and  un- 
equals  aike."  The  skeleton  whKh  they  as- 
semtiled  formed  ttie  body  of  American  democ- 
racy two  millenia  later,  whKh  in  turn  became 
ttie  foundation  for  democracy  In  dozens  of 


countries  vKlrfciwkto— inchxing  Greece— in 
two  centuries  sinoe. 

In  the  Unil«d  States,  indivMuals  of  Greek 
origin  have  had  a  substantial  impact  in  areas 
whk:h  nm  the  gamut  of  American  Ife.  Since 
the  great  wwM  of  Greek  Immigratton  to  the 
United  States  in  the  earty  IQOO's,  Greeks 
have  played  tostmmental  roles  In  the  sci- 
erK»8,  ttie  government  the  military,  ttie  arts, 
and  virtually  al  sectors  of  ttie  Amerkxn  econ- 
omy and  cuitire.  A  recitatton  of  great  Greek- 
Amerteans  is  •  redtetion  of  great  Amerk»ns: 
ttie  family  next  door  just  as  much  as  the  ex- 
ceptional lead#r.  To  singto  out  a  few  woukf  be 
a  misnomer  It  is  a  whole  peopto— our 
people— wtio  have  made  the  contritxition. 

I  am  delighted  to  participate  in  ttie  recogni- 
tion of  March  25  as  Greek  Independence  Day 
anti  all  wtinh  I  represents  to  AmerKan  socie- 
ty and  to  workl  democracy. 

Mr.  BUECHI4ER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  Hse  today 
to  honor  Greek  Independence  Day.  a  national 
day  of  celebratkxi  of  Greek  and  American  de- 
mocracy. Som*  mentoers  of  ttie  Greek-Ameri- 
can communis  from  my  home  district  ttie 
Karakas  family,  have  ancestors  who  were  in- 
volved In  ttie  stnjggle  for  Greek  independ- 
ence. 

Today  Is  ttie  166th  anniversary  of  Greece's 
independence  from  ttie  yoke  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire.  The  arduous  fight  of  the  Greeks 
against  ttieir  Im^aders  Is  no  less  than  a  perfect 
example  of  ttie  atiility  to  overcome  obstacles 
ttiat  appear  inaurmountatile  if  ttie  will  to  perse- 
vere Is  strong  enough. 

Ttie  Independence  of  our  two  countries  is 
Inexorably  intertwined.  Our  war  for  independ- 
ence became  a  role  model  for  19th  century 
Greeks  who  fought  for  ttieira.  Greek  Intellectu- 
als tianslated  ttie  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence of  ttie  United  States  and  used  it  as  ttieir 
own  declaration. 

A  Greek  commander  In  chief  appealed  to 
ttie  citizens  of  ttie  United  States,  saying: 
"Having  formed  ttie  resolution  to  live  or  die  for 
freedom,  we  are  drawn  toward  you  by  a  just 
sympattiy  since  it  Is  In  your  land  ttiat  liberty 
fixed  her  atxxte,  and  by  you  ttiat  stie  is  prized 
as  by  our  fath#rs.  Hence,  honoring  her  name, 
we  invoke  yours  at  the  same  time,  trusting 
that  In  Imiteting  you,  we  stiall  imitate  our  an- 
cestors and  be  ttiought  worttiy  of  them  if  we 
succeed  in  resemt>ling  you." 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  join  ttie  Greek-American 
community  In  my  tiome  district  and  ttie 
Greek-American  community  in  ttie  entire 
Nation  In  honoring  Greek  Independence  Day. 

Mr.  GILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wouM  Kke  to 
join  all  people  of  Greek  heritage  throughout 
ttie  worid.  in  celetxating,  today.  March  25. 
1967.  as  ttie  166tti  anniversary  of  Greek  inde- 
pendence day. 

Ttie  concept  of  democracy,  an  ktea  whk:h 
permeates  American  life,  was  bom  In  Greece 
over  2.000  ye«rs  ago.  The  Founding  Fattiers 
of  our  great  Nation  drew  heavily  upon  ttie  phil- 
osoptik»i  and  political  experience  of  ancient 
Greece  in  forming  our  own  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence, and  later,  ttie  U.S.  Constitution. 

Today,  let  us  ceietxate,  with  ttie  Greek 
people,  a  common  tieritage  of  freedom  and 
democracy  ttiat  both  our  countries  stiare.  By 
celebrating  today  as  "Greek  Independence 
Day:  A  Celebration  of  Greek  and  American 


Heritage"  we  will  be  reaffirming  our  strong  al- 
legiance to  ttie  principles  of  democracy  wtuch 
gave  birth  to  our  great  Nation. 

Accordingly,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  pleased  to 
have  ttiis  opjxxtonity,  to  call  ttiis  celebration 
to  ttie  attention  of  my  colleagues  and  to  join 
all  of  ttie  Greek  people  who  are  participating 
In  all  ttie  festivities  of  ttiis  very  special  occa- 
ston. 

Mr.  Bn.TRAKIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  to 
terminate  my  remarks,  let  me  say  that 
all  of  these  principles  that  we  have 
talked  alxiut  here  are  truly  embodied 
in  the  slogan  "Eleftheria  I'  Thana- 
tos"— "Liijerty  or  Death."  These  prin- 
ciples are  not  uniquely  Greek— in- 
stead, they  are  now  a  legacy  which  all 
democracies  cherish,  and  have  a  re- 
sponsibility to  protect. 


A  HISTORY  OP  PAST  ATTEMPTS 
TO  HAVE  CONTRA  ACTIVITIES 
INVESTIGATED  BY  A  SPECIAL 
COUNSEL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Johnson  of  South  Dakota).  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  [Mr.  Conters] 
is  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  commend  those  members  of 
the  Judiciary  Committee  who  joined 
me  in  the  99th  Congress  on  October 
17,  1986,  to  request  of  the  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States  that  an 
independent  coimsel  be  apix)inted  to 
pursue  the  revelations  that  were 
coming  forward  from  the  downing  of  a 
C-123  cargo  plane  on  October  5  of 
that  same  year  laden  with  munitions 
that  seemed  to  have  apparently  been 
involved  with  private  efforts  to  sup- 
port the  Contras. 

Prom  this  himible  l>eginning  and  the 
outpouring  of  other  events  related  to 
this,  we  now  find  ourselves  in  the  in- 
credible and  very  difficult  situation 
that  now  engulfs  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Government. 

So  I  wanted  to  thank  my  colleagues, 
the  gentleman  from  California,  Mr. 
Don  Edwarbs;  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut,  Mr.  Bruce  Morrison;  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan,  Mr.  George 
Crockett;  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts, Mr.  Barret  Frank;  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin,  Mr.  Robert 
Kastenheisr;  our  former  colleague 
from  Ohio,  John  Seiberling:  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Colorado,  Mrs.  Patri- 
cia Schroeder;  the  gentleman  from 
California,  Mr.  Howard  Herman;  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio,  Mr.  Feighan; 
and  the  gentleman  from  West  Virgin- 
ia, Mr.  Staggers.  Those  colleagues  of 
ours  on  the  Judiciary  Committee,  it 
seems  to  me,  have  done  a  very,  very 
important  service  to  this  Nation  in  de- 
termining that  long  ago,  some  5 
months  ago,  we  were  in  need  of  an  in- 
dependent counsel  to  investigate  these 
activities. 

In  connection  with  that  petition  to 
the  courts  and  to  the  Attorney  Gener- 


al, it  was  required  that  we  present 
some  theory  of  the  activities  that 
would  Justify  the  courts  complying 
with  our  request  that  an  independent 
counsel  or  special  prosecutor  be  vp- 
pointed.  So  we  had  to  construct  from 
that  point  of  view  some  indication  of  a 
factual  nature  as  to  what  may  have 
happened  that  would  require  the 
granting  of  our  request,  and  I  would 
like  now  to  just  go  back  over  that  virith 
the  Members.  We  must  remember  that 
this  was  back  in  Octot>er  of  1986,  and 
here  is  the  submission  that  we  made 
to  the  Department  of  Justice.  We  said 
this: 

It  has  been  reported  ttiat  in  Deceint>er 
1983,  a  series  of  meetings  involving  Lt.  Col. 
Oliver  North.  Central  InteUigence  Agency 
Director  William  Casey,  the  Vice  President 
of  the  United  States,  George  Bush.  then- 
White  House  counselor  Edwin  Meese,  then- 
Interior  Secretary  William  Clark,  and  Presi- 
dent Rotudd  Reagan  and  others  took  place 
to  plan  a  supply  network  to  the  Contras.  It 
is  said  that  these  efforts  were  undertaken  in 
anticipation  of  congressional  protilbitions 
on  aid  to  the  armed  ret>els. 

Lt.  Col.  Oliver  North  is  reported  to  have 
lieen  given  principal  responsibility  In  admin- 
istering the  supply  operation  and  is  repwrt- 
ed  to  liave  had  frequent  contact  with  the 
Contras  tlirough  intermediaries  including 
United  States  General  Retired  Slnglaub  and 
Robert  Owen.  E>onald  Gregg,  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent's national  security  advisor,  and  Retired 
General  Rlctiard  Secord  were  also  detailed 
to  assist  the  coordination  of  the  network. 

It  is  also  reported  that  the  U.S.  offi- 
cials planned  to  fund  the  Nicaraguan 
ret>els  through  highly  unusual  and  il- 
legal methods.  On  November  25,  1986, 
Attorney  General  Edwin  Meese  ac- 
knowledged in  a  press  conference  that 
funds  obtained  from  arms  sales  to  Iran 
had  been  "transferred"  to  the  Nicara- 
guan Contras.  Lt.  Col.  Oliver  North 
and  National  Security  Advisor  John 
Poindexter  were  said  to  be  immediate- 
ly involved. 

D  1650 

Mr.  Speaker,  several  trips  to  Iran 
paid  for  with  United  States  funds 
seem  to  have  l>een  made  by  United 
States  officials  or  representatives  to 
discuss  arrangements.  News  organiza- 
tions reported  that  Chief  of  Staff 
Donald  Regan  had  l)een  informed,  and 
approved  the  details,  of  the  Iran  arms 
sales.  It  also  was  reported  by  news  or- 
ganizations on  November  27,  1986, 
that  documents  might  have  been  de- 
stroyed relating  to  the  arms  sales  to 
Iran  and  l>enefits  from  those  sales  de- 
rived and  forwarded  to  the  Contras. 

The  initial  supply  network  plan  was 
reportedly  drafted  by  Lt.  Col.  Oliver 
North  and  to  have  been  approved  by 
then-National  Security  Council  Coun- 
selor Robert  McFarlane  and  President 
Reagan.  From  1984  to  1986.  when 
direct  or  indirect  U.S.  official  involve- 
ment with  the  Contras  was  prohibited 
by  law,  the  supply  network  seems  to 
have  flourished.  The  supply  network 
seemed   to   involve   the   use   of   UJ5. 


funds  at  air  bases  and  elsewhere  in 
violation  of  UJ5.  law.  UJB.  officials 
were  alleged  to  have  been  involved  in. 
and  knowledgeable  of.  activities  that 
may  have  constituted  felonies  includ- 
ing illegal  arms  shipments,  neutrality 
law  violations,  foreign  agents  registra- 
tion act  violations  and  other  criminal 
acts. 

During  the  2  years  in  which  legal 
prohibitions  on  involvement  with  the 
Contras  were  in  place,  key  individuals 
who  say  that  they  were  involved  in  the 
supply  efforts  claimed  to  have  fre- 
quent contact  with  administration  of- 
ficials, and  that  their  activities  were 
known  to  those  officials.  General  Slng- 
laub, for  instance,  who  acknowledged 
pubUcly  his  principal  role  in  the 
supply  efforts  said  in  a  "60  Minutes" 
interview  with  Mike  Wallace  on  Octo- 
ber 5.  1986,  that  he  kept  informed  CIA 
Director  WUliam  Casey  about  his  ac- 
tivities in  supplying  the  Contras  with 
military  aid.  and  received  encourage- 
ment from  him.  There  were  also  re- 
ports Slnglaub  acknowledged  clearing 
his  actions  with  North  and  meeting 
frequently  with  CIA  Director  William 
J.  Casey.  The  Hearst  Ss^dlcate  also 
reported  on  May  15,  1986,  that  Gener- 
al Slnglaub,  operating  with  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment approval,  agreed  to  provide 
arms  and  other  supplies  to  Nicaraguan 
rebel  leader  Eden  Pastora. 

Also  during  the  time  in  which  the  re- 
strictions were  in  place,  public  funds 
are  reported  to  have  t>een  used  to 
assist  efforts  to  supply  the  Contras. 
E>epartment  of  Defense  funds  are  said 
to  have  been  used  to  upgrade  military 
airfields  at  Dopango  in  El  Salvador, 
Aguacate,  Jamastran,  and  Mocoron. 
Funds  are  also  reported  to  have  been 
used  to  maintain  safehouses,  pay  tele- 
phone bills,  and  other  activities  that 
may  he  directly  related  to  the  supply 
network.  Flight  logs  also  showed  that 
pUots  involved  in  the  supply  efforts, 
including  one  killed  in  the  October  5 
downing  of  the  C-123,  which  had 
Eugene  Hasenf us  aboard,  had  flown  to 
sensitive  U.S.  military  bases,  including 
bases  inside  the  United  States  where 
classified  military  research  is  conduct- 
ed. 

Individuals  receiving  public  moneys, 
including  official  contracts,  seem  to 
have  l>een  involved  in  aiding  the  Con- 
tras and  administering  the  supply  net- 
work. John  Hull,  an  American  with 
CIA  connections  who  lives  in  Costa 
Rica,  is  reported  to  have  received 
$10,000  monthly  from  the  NSC  in  1984 
and  1985  to  coordinate  Contra  oper- 
ations. It  vras  alleged  during  that  time 
that  Robert  Owen,  who  received  con- 
tracts from  NHAO,  used  Oliver 
North's  office  in  his  capacity  as  unoffi- 
cial llason  to  the  Contras  and  fund- 
raiser for  them. 

It  is  also  reported  that  Robert  Owen 
worked  to  aid  the  Contras  through 
private  channels  while  working  as  a 
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ooomlUnt  to  tbe  NHAO  at  tbe  State 
Departmant.  Two  aouroes  are  said  to 
liATS  Udd  Bwnafnr  Kbuit's  staff  that 
tlwy  ■llm—iiil  Owen  engaged  in  ar- 
nnstng  a  Mi  aiwiim  transaction  with 
AdoUo  Calero  In  the  United  States  in 
the  period  when  the  Boland  amend- 
ment was  In  force. 

Illegal  anas  shipments  were  alleged 
to  bwre  tntnurtred  and  the  Office  of 
the  XJB.  Attorney  commenced  investi- 
gation into  them  in  MlamL  One  such 
ihtpment  seems  to  have  originated 
from  Fort  Lauderdale-Hollywood.  FL, 
Atrpmt  on  March  6.  1985.  and  was  co- 
ordinated by  John  Hull  and  Robert 
Owen,  who  met  the  shiiment  at  Ilo- 
pango  military  base  in  El  Salvador. 
Ftandsoo  Chanes  who  is  an  official  of 
legal  humanitarian  aid,  is  also  alleged 
to  have  been  Involved  in  the  arms 
ihlpment.  Any  admlnlstratton  involve- 
ment In  this  Incident  or  knowledge  of 
It  and  failure  to  report  it.  could  consti- 
tute a  criminal  violation. 

Key  law  enforcement  officials,  who 
may  have  feared  public  and  congres- 
Amal  reaction  to  revelatttms  of  illegal- 
ities on  the  part  of  the  Contras  and 
their  associates,  may  have  exerted 
pi  tasui  t  to  slow  or  halt  the  investiga- 
tlon  at  this  point.  Information  ob- 
tained by  Smatror  Knxr  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  acknowledged  or 
acted  upon  at  that  time.  Two  un- 
named law  enf oxoement  officials  in  an 
Interview  said  that  Attorney  General 
Ifeeae  and  fonnu'  D^uty  Attorney 
General  Lowell  Jensen  v>pUed  pres- 
sure to  slow  the  investigation  of  illegal 
arms  shipment  from  Hollywood  Air- 
port. 

The  C-133  cargo  plane,  downed  on 
October  5, 1986.  revealed  additional  in- 
formation. An  identification  card 
found  in  the  wreckage  of  the  downed 
C-12S  Identified  captured  flier  EHigene 
Haaenfus  as  an  "adviser"  in  the 
"UjSJL"  grovoD  at  the  Dopango  air 
base  in  13  Salvador.  Entrance  onto  the 
base  by  Americans  was  said  to  require 
aivroval  by  n.S.  officials. 

TTasenfus.  it  had  been  frequently  re- 
ported, was  recruited  by  members  of 
the  netwoilE  established  by  the  admin- 
istratlan.  An  unnamed  Salvadoran  fa- 
miliar with  CIA  activities  in  El  Salva- 
dor and  also  knowledgeable  of  the 
supply  operation  is  quoted  as  sasrlng 
"Do  you  think  the  Salvadoran  Govern- 
ment would  let  hundreds  of  guns  and 
big  airidanes  fly  in  and  out  of  here  for 
more  than  a  year  taking  stuff  to  the 
guetxiUas  if  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment dldnt  tell  them  to?"  Aivroving 
aooeiB  to  the  base  maintained  with 
UJEL  funds  could  omstitute  unauthor- 
Ind  assistance. 

Subsequently.  Hasenfus  is  quoted  as 
saying  that  24  to  26  CIA  personnel 
acted  as  fllglit  crews  and  maintenance 
crews;  that  tliey  were  also  involved  in 
refueling  of  flints  that  came  through 
Dopango.  and  that  they  helped  create 
the  fillet  planSb  AU  fuel  at  Dopango  is 


thought  to  be  purchased  by  either  the 
CIA.  the  Pentagon,  or  the  U.S.  Mili- 
tary Aid  Program. 
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At  a  press  conference,  Hasenfus  is 
reported  to  say  that  Max  Gomez  and 
another  CIA  employee  were  responsi- 
ble fbr  the  logistics  and  flight  plans 
for  private  Contra  supply  flights.  Mr. 
Gomez,  it  is  recalled,  was  recommend- 
ed by  none  other  than  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  National  Ad- 
visor. Mr.  Donald  Gregg,  to  the  Salva- 
doran Air  Force  as  a  counter-insurgen- 
cy specialist,  and  the  distinguished 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States, 
lEx.  BnsH  and  Mr.  Gregg,  are  reported 
to  have  met  with  Gomez  on  at  least 
two  occasions.  Mr.  Gomez  is  also  re- 
ported to  have  dined  with  the  Ambas- 
sador to  E3  Salvador,  Mr.  Edwin  Corr. 
The  Ambassador  stated  at  one  point 
that  he  did  not  Imow  Mr.  Gomez.  Sev- 
eral days  after  that  statement,  an  em- 
bassy spokesman  retracted  the  Ambas- 
sador's comments. 

There  are  indications  that  U.S. 
funds  were  used  to  support  Gomez's 
activities  at  a  time  when  such  support 
was  9>ecif  ically  prohibited  by  law.  In  a 
report  in  October  27  of  last  year,  it 
was  stated  that  three  Salvadoran 
workers  were  paid  by  the  U.S.  Embas- 
sy to  work  on  Mr.  Max  Gomez's  house. 
In  addition,  the  captured  flier,  Mr.  Ha- 
senfus, claims  to  have  stayed  at  Mr. 
Gomez's  residence  located  at  5272 
Pasco  Escalon  in  San  Salvador.  When 
a  reporter,  an  American  reporter,  at- 
tempted to  visit  the  location  and  gain 
entry,  it  is  reported  that  armed  seciui- 
ty  agents  carrying  U.S.  Embassy  iden- 
tification cards  appeared  promptly  at 
the  scene.  The  reporter  was  turned 
away. 

Also  in  October  of  last  year,  cap- 
tured flights  and  record  logs  show 
that  at  least  15  private  flights  carrying 
weapons  to  resupply  the  Contras  origi- 
nated at  the  Honduran  military  base 
of  Aguacate  and  some  used  the  airfield 
at  Mocoron,  both  improved  with  U.S. 
military  exercise  funds.  But  U.S. 
spokesmen  for  the  exercises  insisted 
that  the  airfields  were  only  used  to 
give  American  soldiers  practice  in  field 
construction  techniques,  and  said  they 
would  not  be  used  for  or  by  the  Con- 
tras because  of  laws  prohibiting  indi- 
rect or  direct  aid  to  the  Contras.  Cap- 
tured flight  logs  also  record  trips  to 
highly  sensitive  U.S.  military  bases,  in- 
cluding one  in  Nevada  that  is  said  to 
have  conducted  classified  military  re- 
seardh. 

Nloaraguan  troops  are  said  to  have 
recovered  a  navigational  targeting  in- 
strument from  the  cockpit  of  the 
plane,  which  Mr.  Hasenfus  said  was 
placed  there  by  the  Central  Intelli- 
gence Agency  to  allow  pilots  to  make 
more  accurate  drops  of  weapons  ship- 
ments. 


Phone  bills  from  a  safe  house  in  San 
Salvador  where  Mr.  Hasenfus  and 
others  stayed  are  reported  to  show  nu- 
merous oalls  to  lieutenant  Colonel 
North's  private  line  at  the  National 
Security  Council  in  the  O^iital  of  our 
Nation.  The  phone  records  show  a 
series  of  calls  to  Mr.  North's,  Colonel 
North's  office,  arms  merchants  and  air 
supply  companies  were  involved  in 
these  telephonic  transactions. 

It  is  subjected  that  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment paid  for  these  phone  bUls. 

As  unnamed  U.S.  official  is  quoted  as 
saying  tliat  the  Economic  Support 
Funds  for  El  Salvador,  Honduras,  and 
Guatemala,  had  been  diverted  and 
were  critital  to  the  supply  network. 

Any  number  of  other  events  report- 
ed. inclu<Sng  that  of  Richard  Secord's 
Involvement  in  arranging  for  third 
parties  to  supply  the  Contras.  includ- 
ing key  officials  and  Individuals  in 
Saudi  Arabia,  in  possible  exchange  for 
a  favorable  disposition  of  the  Awac 
deal  of  Saudi  Arabia  have  been  noted. 

It  is  also  reported  that  the  Attorney 
General  «f  the  United  States,  Edwin 
Meese,  and  Deputy  Attorney  General 
Donald  Jensen  applied  pressure  on  the 
Office  of  the  U.S.  attorney  to  halt  or 
slow  the  Investigation  Into  lUegallties 
emanating  out  of  Contra  supply  ef- 
forts, as  It  might  have  interfered  with 
the  administration's  foreign  policy 
goals. 

This,  Mr.  Speaker,  was  information 
that  the  members  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee  provided  the  Attorney 
General  and  ultimately  the  three-man 
Federal  oourt  in  asking  for  an  Inde- 
pendent oounsel  and  suggesting  possi- 
ble alleged  illegal  efforts  by  the  U.S. 
officials  to  assist  the  Contras  that  in- 
volved such  conflicts  of  duty  on  the 
part  of  the  Attorney  General  and 
others  in  the  Department  of  Justice 
that  an  independent  counsel  should  be 
appointed,  and  I  am  very,  very 
pleased,  of  course,  to  suggest  to  you 
that  they  were  appointed  and  that  Mr. 
Walsh  is  on  the  Job  and  is  proceeding 
forthwith. 

There  was  yet  another  part  of  our 
response  to  the  Department  of  Justice, 
the  request  for  an  independent  coun- 
sel, that  tuggested  to  them  as  was  re- 
quired under  our  interpretation  of  the 
law  to  elicit  the  statutes  that  might 
have  been  violated,  what  crimes,  what 
criminal  statutes  might  these  U.S. 
Government  officials  have  violated  in 
their  over-enthuslastlc  efforts  to  assist 
the  Contras.  We  set  forward  a  number 
of  them. 

Among  them  was  title  18,  section 
641,  of  the  United  States  Code  which 
refers  to  the  misuse  of  public  money, 
property  or  records.  This  criminal 
statute  provides  penalties  for  the  use 
of  Federal  money  or  property  without 
legal  authority,  specifically  for  anyone 
who  embezzles,  steals,  purloins  or 
knowingly  converts  to  his  use  or  the 
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use  of  another  without  authority. 
seUs,  conveys  or  disposes  of  any 
record,  voucher,  money  or  thing  of 
value  of  the  United  States  or  any 
property  made  or  being  made  under 
contract  for  the  United  States  or  any 
Department  or  Agency  included 
within  the  United  States. 

Possible  violations  include  approval 
or  authorization  by  or  involvement  of 
Vice  President  Ocorgk  Bush  or  former 
Chief  of  Staff,  JAi.  Donald  Regan, 
former  Head  of  the  CLA,  Mr.  William 
Casey,  the  Head  of  the  Department  of 
Defense,  Mr.  Caspar  Weinberger,  the 
Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States.  Edwin  Meese,  Mr.  John  Poln- 
dexter,  Mr.  William  Clark,  Mr.  Robert 
McFarlane,  Mr.  Donald  Gregg,  Mr.  El- 
liott Abrams,  Col.  Oliver  North, 
Robert  Owen,  the  UJS.  Embassy,  Cen- 
tral Intelligence  Agency  and  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  personnel,  referred  to 
as  other  UJS.  officials,  to  use  U.S. 
funds  or  equipment  for  purposes  pro- 
hibited by  law,  including  the  diversion 
to  the  Contras  or  the  supply  network 
that  supported  them  of  fimds  ob- 
tained through  the  sale  of  U.S.  arms 
to  the  nation  of  Iran,  particularly  if 
U.S.  officials  arranged  or  otherwise  fa- 
cilitated the  use  of  public  properties, 
including  arms  in  such  a  way  as  to 
obtain  profits  to  assist  the  Contras,  or 
trips  to  Iran  by  U.S.  officials  or  Repre- 
sentatives paid  for  with  U.S.  Govern- 
ment funds  for  the  purpose  of  arrang- 
ing arms  sales  to  Iran  that  would 
either  directly  or  indirectly  ultimately 
benefit  the  Contras. 
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Or  the  destruction  of  any  documents 
regarding  the  sale  of  arms  to  Iran,  the 
intended  benefits  of  such  a  transac- 
tion to  the  Contras,  or  the  Involve- 
ment in  or  knowledge  of  public  offi- 
cials including  administration  officials 
In  those  dealings; 

Or  the  establishment  of.  or  assist- 
ance In  setting  up,  Swiss  bank  ac- 
counts to  funnel  payment  to  the  Con- 
tras of  U.S.  arms  sales  to  Iran; 

Or  payment  of  construction,  mainte- 
nance or  other  costs  for  saf ehouses  in 
Central  America  used  In  connection 
with  the  private  supply  networlL,  and 
payment  of  telephone  bills  at  those 
safe  houses: 

Or  unauthorized  procurement  of 
fuel  for  the  Contras  through  the  Sal- 
vadoran military  with  foreign  aid 
funds; 

Or  coordination  of  supply  efforts,  in- 
cluding telephone  calls  and  meetings, 
by  U.S.  officials  and  employees  at  a 
time  when  all  "direct  or  Indirect"  as- 
sistance was  prohibited  by  UJS.  law; 

Or  allowing  or  facilitating  the 
supply  operation's  use  of  facilities  at 
airfields  in  Central  America,  including 
Dopango,  Moooron.  Agiuu»te,  and  Ja- 
mastran.  constructed  or  maintained 
with  U.S.  funds; 


Or  unauthorized  provision  of  UJS. 
airborne  gvildance  equipment  to  the 
supply  operation  or  U.S.  officials  help- 
ing with  refueling,  flight  planning  or 
communications; 

Or  payment  of  public  funds  and  con- 
tracts to  private  air  freight  companies 
connected  to  the  supply  operations,  in- 
cluding the  well  known  Southern  Air 
Transport,  which  has  been  tied  to  the 
downed  C-123  cargo  plane  with  Mat 
Hasenfus  aboard;  and  If  those  moneys 
assisted  the  network  in  anyway; 

Or  involvement  of  any  Idnd  in  fraud 
in  the  disposition  of  U.S.  funds  as  re- 
ported by  the  General  Accoiuiting 
Office; 

Or  provision  of  Nlcaraguan  Humani- 
tarian Assistance  Office  [NHAO] 
funds  for  purposes  prohibited  by  law 
to  individuals  involved  with  the  Con- 
tras or  Contra  supply  operations; 

Or  Department  of  Defense  officials 
approving  construction,  improvement, 
or  maintenance  of  military  airbases 
which  assisted  the  supply  operation  to 
the  Contras  Including  airbases  in  Hon- 
duras at  Aguacate  (at  an  official  esti- 
mated cost  of  $225,000).  at  Jamastran 
(at  an  official  cost  of  $199,000),  at  Mo- 
coron (at  an  official  cost  of  $225,000) 
and  in  El  Salvador  at  Dopango; 

Or  diversion  of  U.S.  Economic  Sup- 
port Funds  [ESFl  through  El  Salva- 
dor, Guatemala,  and  Honduras  to  the 
supply  efforts. 

No  authority  existed  for  such  ex- 
penditures and  use  of  public  funds  and 
property,  and  in  fact  such  use  was  spe- 
cifically prohibited  by  section  775  of 
the  fiscal  year  1984  Defense  Appro- 
priations Act  (Public  Law  98-212),  sec- 
tion 105  of  the  fiscal  year  1986  Intelli- 
gence Authorization  Act  (Public  Law 
99-169),  section  8066  of  the  fiscal  year 
1985  Defense  Appropriations  Act 
(PubUc  Law  98-473). 

In  addition,  there  are  other  criminal 
statutes  that  members  of  the  execu- 
tive branch  and  the  U.S.  Government 
may  have  violated  in  their  activities  in 
efforts  to  assist  the  Contras. 

Title  18,  section  1001  of  the  United 
States  Code  deals  with  fraud  and  false 
statements. 

This  statute  provides  criminal  penal- 
ties for  whoever  "loiowingly  and  wlU- 
fully  falsifies,  conceals,  or  covers  up  by 
any  trick,  scheme  or  device  a  material 
fact,  or  makes  any  false,  fictitious  or 
fraudulent  statements  or  presenta- 
tions." Under  this  section,  possible  vio- 
lations could  include  planning  by.  in- 
volvement in,  or  knowledge  and  con- 
cealment on  the  part  of  UjS.  officials 
cited  above  together  with  Richard 
Secord.  John  Singlaub.  William 
Cooper.  Tom  Posey,  Pllex  Rodriguez 
also  known  as  "Max  Gomez."  Luis 
Posada  also  known  as  "Ramon 
Medina,"  Aristides  Sanchez.  Mario  and 
Adolfo  Calero  and  others  in  activities 
with  public  funds  and  properties  for 
purposes  prohibited  by  law.  particular- 


ly if  vouchers  or  other  claims  were 
submitted. 


COMBOafORATING  94TH  ANNI- 
VERSARY OF  BIRTH  OF  DRAZA 
MIHAILOVICH 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  CMr.  Ckahk]  is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

CnnBALUAVK 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Monbers 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remaiics  and 
include  extraneous  matter  on  the  sub- 
ject of  my  special  order. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  temi>ore.  (Mr. 
Price  of  North  C^arollna).  Is  there  ob- 
jection to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  week 
we  commemorate  the  94th  anniversary 
of  the  birth  of  a  great  hero  in  the 
annals  of  World  War  n.  Draza  Mihafl- 
ovich.  It  was  his  fate  to  be  thrust  upon 
the  world  stage  in  1941  with  the  Nazi 
invasion  of  his  homeland.  And  in 
common  with  the  ideals  that  finally 
brought  the  United  States  into  that 
conflict,  he  and  his  Serbian  compatri- 
ots fought  to  secure  unto  themselves 
and  their  posterity,  liberty  and  Justice. 

As  commander  in  chief  of  the  Yugo- 
slav Army,  General  Mihallovlch  as- 
sumed the  leadership  of  a  movement 
which  has  grown  up  during  the  war 
called  Ravnogorstvo  atop  the  moun- 
tain of  Ravna  Gora  in  Serbia.  He  was 
heir,  in  this  respect,  to  a  grand  Serbi- 
an tradition  begun  in  the  14th  century 
on  the  battlefield  of  Kosovo  when  Ser- 
bians bravely  took  up  arms  against  the 
invading  Turks.  Although  hopelessly 
outnumbered,  on  that  occasion,  and 
faced  with  certain  defeat,  the  Serbs 
nevertheless  laid  down  their  lives  for 
preservation  of  the  same  ideals  the 
Serbian  patriots  once  more  defended 
in  the  face  of  totalitarianism  in  World 
War  n.  liberty  and  justice. 

D  1720 

The  Serbs  were  the  first  to  confront 
this  challenge  to  Western  civilization 
in  the  14th  century.  Five  centuries 
later,  in  World  War  I,  they  did  it  again 
at  what  was  called  the  Tessalonlka 
front.  Driven  by  this  same  spirit.  Gen- 
eral Mihallovlch  led  his  people's  resist- 
ance to  the  hydra-headed  evils  of 
n«rfKm  and  communism  a  generation 
later.  General  Mihaflovich  paid  for  his 
devotion  to  freedom  with  his  life. 
While  he  triumphed  against  the  Nazis, 
the  twin  menace  of  communism  made 
him  one  of  the  first  martsrrs  of  the 
cold  war. 

General  Mihallovlch  was  betrayed 
because  of  his  commitment  to  seciuing 
liberty  and  justice  for  his  people.  He 
was  the  first  freedom  fighter  to  expe- 
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lienoe  the  treachery  of  defeating 
naatna  only  to  be  delivered  up  as  a 
human  trlflcf  to  Iti  twin,  the  evil  of 
oommuntan.  TraslcaUy,  the  Western 
Worid.  BtQl  basUng  In  the  defeat  of 
AdKdph  Httler,  turned  Its  face  in 
■haineful  disrecard  to  the  cqjening 
round  of  world  war  m.  Today,  we  can 
taDy  aome  of  the  consequences  of  that 
betrayal  of  oonoem  for  liberty  and  Jus- 
tice Iqr  looking  bey<Hid  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain to  the  slave  states  of  EJastem 
Surope,  the  battlefields  of  Nicaragua, 
Afghanlatan.  Angola.  Moaambique. 
and  Cambodia,  and  the  systematic 
genodde  perpetrated  by  the  Marxist 
dictator  of  Ethiopia. 

niere  ia  a  aymboliim  to  Mihailo- 
vleh's  Urthdate  of  March  27.  On  that 
wry  day,  in  1941,  the  Serbs  supported 
the  mOitary  coup  that  occurred  in 
Tugoalavla.  It  was  clear  to  the  Serbs, 
at  that  time,  as  it  was  to  that  portion 
of  the  royal  army  loyal  to  freedom, 
that  war  was  preferable  to  a  pact  with 
the  Nails. 

At  that  same  time,  the  central  com- 
mittee of  the  minor  Communist  Party 
of  YugoalaviA— obeying  Stalin's  direc- 
tive—had  strenuously  urged  support 
for  the  pact  with  the  Nazis.  In  fact. 
they  claimed  the  people  were  quite 
willing  to  surroider  their  freedom  to 
avoid  war. 

But  the  Serbian  officers  of  the  regu- 
lar Yugoslav  Army,  reflecting  the  anti- 
totalitarian  qDlrit  of  the  Serbian 
pecHide.  turned  down  a  nonaggression 
pact  with  the  Axis  powers.  This,  in 
turn,  resulted  in  the  crucial  delay  of 
Hitler's  invasion  of  the  Soviet  Union 
that  ultimately  cost  him  a  victory  in 
that  «^»wp«'gTi  Yet,  these  same  anti- 
Nasl  officers  were  denounced  by  the 
Communists  as  war  criminals. 

Perhaps  more  significant  was  the 
fact  that  on  this  day,  the  birthday  of 
Draaa  MihaUovich.  the  battle  lines 
were  drawn  in  Yugoslavia  between 
Serbs  and  Communists  that  have  per- 
sisted to  this  day. 

Just  a  few  years  earlier,  the  man 
called  Tito— who  would  later  murder 
General  Mlhailovich— published  two 
manif  estoe  in  the  Swedish  Communist 
newspaper  that  praised  the  Nazi  and 
Soviet  occupation  of  the  three  Baltic 
States.  One  of  the  tragic  ironies  of  the 
war  was  that  the  Nazi  sjranpathlzer. 
Joslp  BroB  Tito,  was  cosseted  by  the 
Allies  at  the  expense  of  the  true  allied 
patriot,  Mlhailovich.  because  of  Com- 
munist poietration  of  British  intelli- 
gence during  the  war.  The  Yugoslav 
Royal  Army  ended  up  being  defeated 
from  within.  What  the  Nazis  had  been 
unable  to  accomplish  in  the  battle- 
field. Yugoslav  Communists  achieved 
fiom  within. 

On  April  6.  1941.  Germany  invaded 
Yugoslavia.  Four  dasrs  later,  at  the 
plenum  of  the  Central  Committee  of 
the  Communist  Party  of  Yugoslavia 
held  In  Zagreb,  the  Yugoslav  Commu- 
nists welcomed  the  German  invaders. 


They  held  Great  Britain  to  be  an 
enemy  and  expressed  the  opinion  that 
war  against  Germany  was  unnecessary 
and  repugnant. 

In  9lte  of  this  disloyalty  to  the 
country,  their  Colonel  Mlhailovich, 
leading  the  combined  unit  of  the  royal 
army,  refused  to  accept  capitulation. 
Rigidly,  his  determined  resistance 
grew.  In  a  matter  of  weeks,  his  original 
unit  became  a  well-organized  army 
behind  the  enemy  lines.  The  outpour- 
ing of  support  for  his  efforts,  on  the 
part  of  Serbs,  was  unselfish  and  spon- 
taneous. 

The  underground  grew  in  Belgrade 
and  ia  all  the  cities  and  towns  of 
Serbia.  Led  by  Mlhailovich  the  Serbs 
were  the  only  force  in  Ehirope  fighting 
the  superior  Nazi  forces  other  than 
the  British. 

At  this  point,  it  is  important  to 
review  some  history  surrounding 
events  that  are  clouded  in  memory  or 
virtually  unknown  to  a  postwar  gen- 
eration. National  socialism  and  com- 
mimlsm  were  ideological  cousins.  To 
be  sure,  there  were  theoretical  differ- 
ences and  they  had  intramural  quar- 
rels, but  their  common  enemy,  free  so- 
cieties, enabled  them  to  overlook  their 
differences.  Thus,  in  their  mutual 
quest  for  world  domination,  the  alli- 
ance between  Hitler  and  Stalin  to 
double-team  Poland  was  a  natural. 

But  this  collectlvist,  totalitarian  co- 
operation had  existed  for  years 
throughout  all  of  Eiu-ope.  Tito,  for  ex- 
ample, worked  in  cooperation  with  the 
Nazis  as  far  back  as  the  Spanish  Civil 
War.  The  Commimlsts  in  Yugoslavia, 
who  i^ded  themselves  on  being  "•  •  • 
the  most  Stalinist  party  of  Europe," 
became  Hitler's  most  dependable  ally 
in  Yugoslavia  after  creation  of  the 
Soviet-Nazi  Pact. 

Ribbentrop's  top  intelligence  agent 
for  the  Balkans  stated  after  the  war 
that  "Tito  was  our  tool."  For  this 
reason,  the  Balkan  Bureau  of  Hitler's 
foreign  ministry  arranged  for  Tito's 
transit  from  Switzerland  to  Yugoslavia 
to  coordinate  the  Communists  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  Serbian  forces  which  re- 
fused to  accept  Yugoslav  capitulation 
to  the  Nazis. 

Unto  Hitler's  doublecross  of  Stalin, 
then,  there  was  tight  coordination  be- 
tween the  Nazis  and  the  Yugoslav 
Commninists  to  bring  Yugoslavia  into 
the  Third  Reich.  But  the  Communist 
hostility  toward  the  freedom  loving 
Serbs  who  bravely  resisted  the  Nazi  in- 
vasion did  not  end  once  Hitler  and 
Stalin  became  enemies.  Tito  issued  an 
order  on  October  14,  1941,  that  "the 
liquidation  of  all  Chetnik  bands  [Mi- 
hailo^4ch's  Serbian  forces]  is  as  impor- 
tant 86  the  liquidation  of  the  occupi- 
ers." 

The  Yugoslav  Communists  began  a 
systematic  attack  on  Serbian  priests, 
distinguished  citizens,  and  even  the  el- 
derly heroes  from  World  War  I  who 
had  l»t)ken  the  Tessalonika  front.  On 


October  10,  1941,  in  the  Serbian  town 
of  Kraqujtvac,  the  Communists  pro- 
voked a  holocaust  by  killing  a  handful 
of  the  Nazi  occupiers.  The  Nazis  retali- 
ated 11  da^  later  by  mercilessly  kill- 
ing 7,300  male  Serbs,  including  high 
school  students. 

On  the  heels  of  this  atrocity,  Tito 
declared  that  the  "Yugoslav  Commu- 
nist struggle  is  no  longer  a  battle 
against  the  Axis  Powers.  At  stake  is 
the  future  political  power  in  the  whole 
country."  In  response,  "Hto's  Commu- 
nist supporters,  at  the  end  of  October, 
began  a  full-fledged  civil  war  in  Yugo- 
slavia by  massacring  aU  of  Mihailo- 
vlch's  wounded  soldiers  at  a  hospital 
in  Uzice. 

Despite  these  historic  facts,  this  was 
the  very  time  that  Communist  disin- 
formation came  to  twist  history  in  the 
minds  of  many  until  well  after  World 
War  II  had  ended.  In  this  respect,  the 
disinformation  is  not  dissimilar  from 
that  engaged  in  by  the  Communists 
today  with  regard  to  Nicaragua,  Af- 
ghanistan, Angola  and  Mozambique. 
0\a  own  State  Department  obviously 
had  difficulty  sorting  out  fact  from 
Conununist  propaganda,  for  it  sup- 
pressed the  fact  until  1967  that  Gener- 
al Mlhailovich  had  been  recommended 
to  receive  this  Nation's  highest  decora- 
tion for  valor  to  a  nonnational  by  then 
Gen.  Dwight  Eisenhower,  and  this 
honor  was  bestowed  by  President 
Harry  Truman. 

On  December  10,  1941,  the  German 
high  command  in  Serbia,  in  a  secret 
report,  acknowledged  that  Mlhailovich 
had  escaped  a  trap  they  had  laid  for 
him.  At  the  same  time,  in  a  public  dec- 
laration announced  to  the  Serbian 
population  by  radio  and  leaflets,  Ml- 
hailovich was  declared  a  criminal  rebel 
and  a  reward  of  200,000  dinars  was 
posted  for  his  head. 

By  July  6,  1942,  the  Comintern's 
radio.  Free  Yugoslavia,  from  Moscow, 
accused  MihaUovich  of  "collaboration" 
with  the  Nazis.  Eleven  days  after  this 
announcement,  Heiiulch  Himmler 
cabled  from  Hitler's  headquarters  in 
Germany  to  his  commander  in  Yugo- 
slavia that  the  basis  of  success  in 
Serbia  and  all  of  southeastern  Europe 
lay  in  "the  annihilation  of  Mlhailo- 
vich" at  whatever  cost. 

Ironically,  at  about  this  same  time, 
while  the  White  House  was  praising 
the  outstanding  achievements  of  Gen- 
eral Mihiilovich  and  "his  daring 
men,"  the  Communist  Daily  Worker, 
in  New  Y0rk  City,  reported  that  Ml- 
hailovich was  a  "fascist  and  traitor." 

In  the  meantime,  Ravnogorstvo  was 
bleeding  unselfishly  in  behalf  of  liber- 
ty and  Justiice  for  all. 

Diiring  this  time,  the  target  of  the 
Yugoslav  Communists  was  not  to  con- 
tribute to  ihe  Allied  victory  in  Europe, 
but  to  captiu%  General  Mlhailovich 
and  his  supreme  command.  The  objec- 


tive of  this  emphasis  was  to  terminate 
the  Serbian  national  structure. 

Simultaneously.  Mlhailovich's  mili- 
tary, political,  and  economic  intelli- 
gence contributed  to  the  Allied  cause. 
For  example,  it  was  Mlhailovich's  in- 
telligence that  first  informed  the 
Allies  about  the  existence  of  the  VI 
bombs  which  were  targeted  on 
London.  By  contrast,  according  to  the 
Yugoslav  author,  Mllovan  DJllas.  "the 
radio  link  between  the  Communist  in- 
telligence and  German  military  intelli- 
gence was  fully  operational  to  the  last 
day  of  the  war." 

The  Yugoslav  Communists  joined 
forces  with  the  Nazi  Invaders  in  a  com- 
bined effort  to  annihilate  the  Mlhailo- 
vich forces  and  this  objective  became 
an  all-consuming  passion.  "Mlhailo- 
vich and  his  forces  and  supporters 
must  be  annihilated  at  any  cost,"  an- 
nounced Gen.  Paul  Bader.  comman- 
dant of  Serbia  for  the  Nazis.  Just  2 
days  before  this.  Radio  Free  Yugoslav- 
la.  from  Moscow,  was  trumpeting  the 
fact  that  Tito  had  charged  Mlhailo- 
vich with  treason  against  the  Commu- 
nists. During  this  same  time,  January 
1943.  Mlhailovich  had  successfully  tied 
up  three  German  and  six  Bulgarian  di- 
visions. 

One  can  document  endless  cases  of 
the  treasonous  relationship  between 
the  Nazis  and  Tito's  Commimlst  forces 
that  culminated  in  the  elevation  of 
Tito  to  power  at  the  end  of  World  War 
n  and  the  cruel  assassination  of  Gen- 
eral Mlhailovich. 

But,  as  Shakespeare  wrote,  "the  past 
is  prologue."  At  this  moment  in  histo- 
ry, we  can  publicly  honor  this  be- 
trayed patriot  in  the  fight  for  liberty 
and  Justice  he  waged  so  well  In  war 
and  had  stolen  from  himself  and  the 
Serbian  people  in  peace. 

But  no  eulogy  to  Draza  Mlhailovich 
is  complete  without  a  final  word  on  his 
commitment  that  comes  home  force- 
fully to  all  Americans.  At  the  same 
time  he  was  being  betrayed  by  Yugo- 
slav Communists,  and  at  the  same 
time  he  was  abandoned  by  the  Allies 
thanks  in  large  measure  to  disinforma- 
tion provided  by  Commimist  moles  in 
the  British  intelligence  network,  he 
kept  the  faith,  and  he  saved  the  lives 
of  over  500  downed  American  airmen. 

Today,  after  Communist  misrule  has 
reduced  the  richest  coimtry  of  the 
Balkans  to  an  economic,  political,  and 
moral  basket  case,  we  must  not  forget 
the  enduring  Mlhailovich  legacy.  Ml- 
hailovich lives  in  the  hearts  and  minds 
of  people  in  Serbia  today,  and  also  in 
the  hearts  and  minds  of  freedom- 
loving  people  everywhere  as  a  symbol 
of  the  indomitable  spirit  of  man  to 
fight  against  all  odds  in  behalf  of  the 
enduring,  noble  ideals  of  liberty  and 
Justice. 

So  as  we  honor  today  the  birth  and 
life  of  this  great  man  and  those  Serbi- 
an patriots  who  paid  the  last  full 
measure  of  devotion  in  behalf  of  our 


heritage  of  freedom,  please  Join  me  in 
a  moment  of  silent  prayer  that  his 
legacy  will  remain  forever  imquench- 
able,  so  help  mr  God. 

D  1730 

I  yield  to  the  distinguished  colleague 
of  Serbian  extraction  from  the  great 
State  of  Maryland,  the  Honorable 
Helen  Bentlet. 

Mrs.  BENTLEY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

I  want  to  thank  my  colleague  from 
Illinois  for  his  relentless  battle  to  gain 
recognition  for  this  great  Serbian  gen- 
eral who  fought  so  hard  to  help  the 
allied  cause  during  the  World  War  II, 
but  was  sabotaged  and  betrayed  by  his 
so-called  friends. 

As  the  only  Serbian  American  in  the 
Congress  I  particularly  appreciate  this 
cause  which  the  gentleman  has  laid 
out  so  vividly  here. 

The  gentleman  has  pointed  out  that 
we  in  this  country  seem  to  take  a  per- 
verse pride  in  finding  good  things  to 
say  about  our  enemies  and  ignoring  or 
vilifying  our  friends.  Certainly  Gener- 
al MihaUovich  was  Just  such  a  case. 

The  group  which  wishes  to  honor 
him  is  not  some  fringe  organization 
with  its  own  ax  to  grind.  It  is  a  group 
of  men  who  risked  their  lives  in  the 
Second  World  War.  Shot  down  over 
Yugoslavia,  they  owe  their  lives  to  Mi- 
haUovich and  his  Chetniks. 

Even  after  our  own  leaders  had  cut 
him  off  and  begun  to  support  other 
guerrilla  fighters,  his  Chetniks  still 
continued  to  rescue  downed  allied 
airmen,  often  at  the  cost  of  their  own 
lives.  Who  better  than  these  men  can 
judge  the  claim  of  MihaUovich  to  be 
honored  by  the  United  States. 

We  are  told  that  to  allow  honor  to 
this  great  man  might  embarrass  us  in 
our  relationship  with  Yugoslavia.  We 
are  being  asked  to  perpetuate  a  slur  on 
his  memory  and  to  dishonor  those 
brave  men  whose  Uves  he  saved  for  the 
convenience  of  the  State  Department. 
Should  we  tear  down  the  statues  of 
Baron  Von  Steuben  and  General  Pu- 
laski lest  we  offend  current  Eastern 
European  nations? 

One  of  the  men  who  spearheaded 
the  effort  to  recognize  General  Mlhai- 
lovich was  the  late  Capt.  George  Mu- 
sulin  who  was  on  an  OSS  rescue  mis- 
sion code-named  Operation  Halyard, 
which  evacuated  250  of  the  American 
airmen  on  August  9,  1944,  from  a 
makeshift  airfield  only  80  mUes  from 
Belgrade.  It  was  probably  the  largest 
and  most  daring  operation  of  its  kind 
conducted  anywhere  in  axis-occupied 
Europe  diulng  the  whole  of  World 
War  II.  Through  subsequent  evacu- 
ations from  secret  airfields  in  the 
heart  of  axis-controUed  Yugoslavia, 
the  Halyard  mission  brought  its  total 
of  rescued  airmen,  evactiated  and  re- 
turned to  combat  duty,  to  432.  Choos- 
ing to  remain  behind  and  continue  his 
struggle  to  Uberate  Yugoslavia,  Gener- 


al MihaUovich  was  eventually  caught, 
imprisoned  and  executed  by  Tito  for 
aUeged  collaboration  with  the  Nazis,  a 
charge  which  we  know  now  has  been 
fabricated  by  Tito's  mole  in  Cairo. 

I  say  here  today  I  would  hope  that 
the  Congress  would  recognize  that  the 
objections  to  this  recognition  would  fi- 
nally be  overturned  and  I  can  think  of 
no  more  fitting  way  for  the  100th  Con- 
gress to  pay  tribute  to  an  American 
hero,  George  Musulin,  as  weU,  who 
died  earlier  this  month  in  Virginia, 
than  to  carry  out  his  long-time  wish, 
that  General  MihaUovich  be  honored 
and  recognized  by  the  United  States  of 
America. 

In  closing,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  add:  Let  us  finally  acknowledge  the 
debt  we  owe  General  MihaUovich  and 
his  men;  at  least  we  should  let  those 
who  know  of  his  courage  and  owe 
their  Uves  to  it,  show  that  respect  and 
in  the  process  show  us  that  truth  must 
eventuaUy  win  out.  What  better  day  to 
begin  to  redress  that  balance  than  the 
general's  birthday. 

Mr.  CRANE.  I  thank  the  gentlewom- 
an for  her  gracious  remarks  on  this 
momentous  occasion.  I  know  there 
were  coUeagues  who  had  anticipated 
being  here  with  us  this  evening,  but 
the  hour  has  run  on  later  than  most  of 
us  anticipated.  So  I  will  submit  their 
statements  for  the  Recobd,  Mr.  Si>eak- 
er,  and  simply  conclude  by  saying  that 
I  foUowed  in  the  footsteps  of  a  col- 
league who  first  alerted  me  to  the  role 
of  General  MihaUovich  and  ironically 
he  was  not  a  Serb.  It  was  our  former 
distinguished  coUeague,  the  Honorable 
Ed  Derwinskl,  who  had  fought  long 
and  hard  against  State  Department 
objections,  a  body  in  which  he  now 
serves  as  an  Under  Secretary— and  a 
distinguished  one— but  he  fought  for 
years  to  get  the  State  Department  to 
release  the  suppressed  information 
about  the  fact  that  General  MihaUo- 
vich was  the  recipient  of  our  Legion  of 
Honor,  and  that  It  had  been  done  at 
the  recommendation  of  General  Eisen- 
hower, for  his  outstanding  role  in 
World  War  II.  It  had  in  fact  been  pre- 
sented by  President  Harry  Truman. 
For  whatever  perverse  reason,  our 
State  Department  endeavored  to  keep 
that  information  quiet. 

It  is  a  sad  commentary  on  our  own 
State  Department,  it  seems  to  me,  be- 
cause there  was  abundant  evidence  of 
the  role  that  General  MihaUovich 
played  even  when  he  had  in  fact  been 
betrayed  by  our  allied  forces  because 
of  the  Commiuiist  disinformation  that 
had  been  fed  though  British  intelli- 
gence. We  stopped  our  support:  he  did 
not  stop  his  ongoing  war  against  the 
Nazi  invaders.  But  he  was  being  at- 
tacked on  two  fronts  simultaneously. 
Not  only  was  he  fighting  the  Nazis  and 
in  the  process  contributed  mightily  to 
the  faUure  of  Hitler  in  World  War  n 
because  that  is  what  cost  Hitler  his 
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Sovtet  «— »*r**ff".  but  abnultaneoiuly 
he  WM '»— M»«t  wtth  an  element  within 
hla  own  eoontiT  of  Oommunists  who 
had  pot  htan  on  ttieir  hit  list  as  surely 
u  the  Nasis  bad  him  on  theirs.  The 
post-World  War  n  Infor- 
rewealed  the  eoMuslon.  the 
worktnc  cooperation  between 
the  Oonmunlsts  in  TugoslaTia  and  the 
Nasls  rli^t  down  to  the  very  end  of 
the  war.  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
the  Soviets,  after  Hitler  doublecrossed 
StaUn.  the  Soviets  had  Joined  the 
alUed  cause  thecnetleally  and  yet 
there  was  still  a  oocy  woiUnc  relatlon- 
di4>  that  existed  between  those  two 
dements  in  Yugoslavia. 

To  his  credit  and  to  the  honor  of  the 
man.  Oeneral  lilhailovlch  continued. 
He  <ttd  his  rescue  work  of  the  majority 
of  those  American  airmen  who  had 
been  downed  at  the  time  we  turned 
our  back  on  him.  It  was  Oeorge  Musu- 
lin.  who.  as  my  coUeague  from  Hary- 
land  indicated,  sadly,  passed  away  last 
month,  and  I  say  especially  sadly  be- 
cause he  was  in  the  vanguard  of  trying 
to  get  recognition  m  behalf  of  the 
downed  American  airmen,  many  of 
whom  are  still  surviving,  who  fought 
for  years  to  get  a  monument  erected  in 
this  town  to  honor  Oeneral  Mihailo- 
vleh  for  what  he  did  in  their  behalf. 
But  George  never  lived  long  enough  to 
see  that  monument. 

I  would  share  the  views  expressed  by 
my  colleague  from  Maryland  that  this 
100th  Congress,  in  the  centennial  of 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
when  we  are  celebrating  the  bicenten- 
nial of  our  Constitution  and  we  are 
honoring  those  immortal  lines  in  the 
Preamble  that  those  men  wanted  to 
secure  imto  thonaelves  and  to  their 
posterity  the  blesstngs  of  liberty,  that 
this  is  a  fitting  time,  a  fitting  moment 
to  honor  Oeoeral  MihaOovich  first,  to 
honor  the  patriots  like  George  Musu- 
lin.  who  went  in  there  on  the  OSS  op- 
erations, headed  up  that  very  daring 
rescue  operation,  to  bring  American 
tranqmrt  aircraft  in.  with  Nazi  camps 
within  Just  a  handful  of  miles  on 
either  side,  dramatically  land  those 
plaites  in  cow  pastures  after  the  cows 
had  been  chased  off,  quickly  load  the 
American  airmen  aboard  and  get  them 
out.  And  If  you  talk  to  many  of  those 
airmen,  one  of  the  things  that  comes 
across  so  forcefully  is  their  gratitude 
not  only  to  General  Mihallovich  who 
saved  their  lives,  but  to  the  Serbian 
people  in  those  homes  they  were  shel- 
toed  during  the  time  they  were  hiding 
finm  the  Nasis. 

These  were  poor  mountain  folks  who 
did  not  have  a  great  deal  of  resources 
available  at  their  disposal,  but  what 
they  did  have  they  insisted  that  the 
airmen  partake  of  before  they  would 
share  it  with  their  own  families.  They 
moved  those  airmen  aroimd  from 
bouse  to  house,  kept  them  alive  and. 
as  I  say,  over  SOO  were  ultimately  res- 
cued because  of  that  loyalty  and  the 


devotion  of  the  Serbian  people,  not 
Just  to  the  United  States,  but  to  reiJly 
high  ideals,  the  liighest  ideals  that 
this  country  has  acknowledged,  as 
have  those  Serbian  patriots  who  par- 
ticipated in  that  operation. 

So  as  I  say,  BCr.  Speaker,  we  are  hon- 
oring the  birthday  of  a  great  man.  the 
94th  anniversary  of  his  birth,  a  man 
who  may  have  felt  that  the  whole 
world  turned  on  lilm  when  he  was  put 
to  death  by  the  dictator,  Josif  Brosz 
Tito,  but  a  man  whose  memory  lives 
on  in  the  hearts  of  all  who  believe  in 
liberty  and  Justice. 

Mrs.  HENTLEY.  I  thank  my  col- 
league from  Illinois.  I  would  like  to 
Just  make  one  other  remark  In  connec- 
tion with  the  collaboration  between 
the  Communists  in  Yugoslavia  and  the 
Nazis. 

n  1740 

There  was  a  holocaust  in  Yugoslavia, 
Just  as  there  were  holocausts  else- 
where, but  this  was  a  different  kind.  It 
was  not  in  gas  chambers,  but  they 
lined  up  at  one  point,  7,000  young  cliil- 
dren,  boys,  youths  between  the  ages  of 
7  and  14.  and  they  shot  them  down. 
Nobody  ever  really  realizes  that  we 
had  incidents  like  that  going  on  in 
Yugoslavia  because  of  that  collabora- 
tion. This  was  the  ts^pe  of  thing  that 
Mihailovkh  was  trying  to  get  around 
and  trying  to  fight. 

Mr.  CRANE.  He  was.  indeed,  and  the 
fact  of  the  matter  is,  as  I  say,  his 
story,  like  that  of  any  contribution  to 
the  highest  ideals  of  civilization,  is  one 
that  they  could  keep  buried  under  a 
bushel.  His  light  has  surfaced  and  I 
thank  all  of  my  colleagues  who  have 
devoted  any  time  and  energy  to  re- 
searching and  bacl^grounding  in  antici- 
pation of  honoring  this  great  hero  for 
contributing  to  putting  a  flame  up 
that  will  focus  on  the  achievements  of 
a  man  who  should  be  memorialized  in 
our  history,  just  as  surely  as  in  his 
own. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  happy  to 
join  with  my  good  friend  and  colleague  Phil 
Crane  to  honor  Gen.  Draza  Mihailovich. 
Phil's  efforts  to  ensure  ttiat  General  Mihailo- 
vich'B  place  in  history  is  remembered  are 
commend^e. 

General  Mihailovich  was  Yugoslavia's  fore- 
most freedom  fighter.  He  t>egan  leading  his 
people  In  resistarKe  against  the  German  oc- 
cupation in  April  1941.  He  was  singularly  re- 
sponsible for  saving  tfie  lives  of  more  ttum 
500  American  airmen  forced  down  on  bomb- 
ing missions  Involved  over  Germarvoccupied 
Yugoslavia  He  eventually  was  caught,  impris- 
oned, and  executed  by  Gerieral  Tito  for  alleg- 
edly collaborating  with  the  Nazis. 

March  is  a  fitting  month  for  ttiis  tribute  to 
ttie  great  Oeneral  Mihailovich.  He  was  bom  on 
March  27, 1893.  In  addition,  President  Tmman 
conferred  tfie  honor  of  Legion  of  Merit  in  the 
Degree  of  Cfiief  Commander  posttiumously  to 
General  Mifiailovicf>— one  of  ttw  highest 
hoTHXs  wtiich  our  Government  can  give  to  a 
non- American. 


Our  Departnant  of  State  continues  to  daim 
that  a  controvefsy  HOk  remains  raganSng  the 
role  wtiich  ttw  general  played.  However,  ttie 
only  oontrovsTBy  that  has  ever  existed  regard- 
ing Mihailovich'^  efforts  is  based  on  fictitious 
Soviet  propaganda 

General  MihAtovich  deserves  better.  He 
was  a  true  savior  to  more  ttian  500  airmen  he 
rescued.  He  remained  a  loyal  ally  even  after 
his  movement  Hi  Yugoslavia  was  abandoned 
by  the  West  He  represents  all  that  is  good  in 
the  quest  for  individual  freedom.  I-Ks  ultinfiate 
sacrifice  for  these  goals  should  be  remem- 
tiered  and  ctierished. 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  1  am  happy  to  ioin 
in  the  commemoration  of  Gen.  Dragoljub 
Draza  MifiaHovioh,  a  genuine  nationalist  fiero 
of  Yugoslavia's  fight  against  Hitler  in  WorW 
Warn. 

Unfortunately  history  has  become  distorted 
and  Tito  and  his  Communist  partisans  have 
received  moaX  recognitkMi  for  the  defeat  of 
Hitler.  But  It  wa$  the  anti-Communist  General 
Mihaik>vich  and  his  folkMvers  who  never 
flagged  in  their  brave  stnjggle  against  the 
Nazis.  Because  he  was  anti-Communist  how- 
ever and  the  Soviet  Union  was  our  great— if 
temporary — ally,  tfie  allies  were  misled  into 
supporting  Tita  General  Mihaitovich  was 
never  fully  recognized  for  his  great  patriotic 
services. 

The  Teheran  conference  of  December  1943 
resuKed  in  tfie  Allies'  abandonment  of  General 
Mihaik>vk:h  and  ultimately  resulted  in  the 
death  of  500,000  loyal  Yugoslavs. 

But  tfiere  aro  many  of  us  wtw  remember 
the  heroism  of  General  Mihaik>vk:h  and  his 
soldiers  and  who  are  pleased  to  acknowledge 
his  services  to  all  mankind  despite  tfie  distor- 
tions of  history. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  commemorate  a  man  who  dedicated 
his  life  to  helping  his  country  rid  itself  of  Nazi 
and  Soviet  interventk>n.  Col.  Draza  Mihaik>vich 
led  a  heroic  resistance  movement  In  Yugo- 
slavia against  the  German  occupatk>n  forces 
during  World  War  II.  His  dedication  and  cour- 
age was  Invaluable  to  Allied  forces  fighting  for 
freedom  in  Europe. 

A  Soviet  distnformatkxi  campaign  to  dis- 
credit Mlhaik>vi(ti  as  a  Hod  collatxxator  led 
Churchill  to  abandon  Mihaik>vich,  in  favor  of 
Soviet-backed  Marshal  Tito.  Mihailovich,  no 
longer  supported  by  Allied  forces,  continued 
to  be  instrumental  in  helping  over  500  United 
States  airmen  gain  freedom  after  their  planes 
had  t)een  shot  down  over  German-occupied 
territory.  I  t>elieve  ttiat  after  40  years,  intema- 
tkinal  recognitkm  for  Draza  MihaitovKh  is  long 
overdue.  I  will  support  all  efforts  to  erect  a 
memorial  to  honor  this  man  wtio  worked  so 
hard  for  Yugoslavian  freedom. 

Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Spraker,  it  is  important 
to  begin  with  a  note  of  appreciatk)n  to  a  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  Illinois,  Phil  Crane. 
Ccmgressman  Qmne's  statement  today  was  a 
vivki  reminder  of  all  tftat  General  Mihaik>vk:h's 
forces  did  to  assist  American  servicemen  in 
the  Second  Wodd  War. 

That  war  was  begun  when  Soviet  Commu- 
nists and  German  Nazis  tore  apart  the  Polish 
Reput>Uc,  and  with  It  tfie  health  and  peace  of 
the  workl.  The  war  ended,  as  tfie  title  of 
Churcfiill's  history  reminds  us,  with  tragedy  as 


wen  as  triumph:  Some  one-half  of  tfie  Europe- 
an peoples  we  fought  to  save  from  occupation 
and  tyranny  t>ecame  prfsoners  again,  prisorv 
ers  befiind  tfie  Iron  Curtain  of  a  newly  expand- 
ed Soviet  Empire. 

It  was  not  Mihailovich  but  another  General, 
Tito,  who  took  power  and  ruled  in  the  postwar 
period.  Tfto  made  Yugoslavia  a  cooperative 
arxl  sometimes  entfHJSiastk:  member  of  the 
Communist  international  until  his  expulskxi 
from  tfie  Comintem  by  Joseph  Stalin  in  1948. 

Where  does  Yugoslavia  stand  today  vis-a- 
vis the  United  States?  For  all  the  aid  we 
poured  into  tfie  country  in  tfie  postwar  years, 
for  all  the  diptomatk;  support  we  gave  Titoist 
communism,  and  despite  Belgrade's  contirv 
ued  possession  of  most  favored  natk>n  trading 
status,  tfie  country's  government  is  deeply 
anti-American.  I  am  glad  that  tfie  wartime  con- 
ditkxis  under  wtvch  General  Mihaik>vich 
helped  us  are  unlikely  to  be  recreated;  I  will 
say  fiowever  tfiat  it  woukl  t>e  almost  unt]eliev- 
able  if  anyone  in  tfie  current  government  were 
ever  to  show  tfie  helpfulness  toward  us  wfiKh 
MifiaikMCh  sliowed. 

Lxiok  for  a  moment  at  Yugoslavia's  current 
foreign  policies.  One  tally  of  U.N.  General  As- 
sembly votes  in  the  year  1985  shows  Yugo- 
slavia voting  in  concurrence  with  America  less 
than  12  percent  of  tfie  time.  That  is  worse 
tfian  Poland's  record,  or  Romania's  or  even 
tfie  Soviet  Union's.  A  1984  General  Assembly 
tally  Is  worse  tfian  1985:  Yugoslavia  was  with 
us  8.8  percent  of  tfie  time,  markedly  t>eiow 
the  wfiole  Soviet  Communist  block. 

So  instead  of  repeating  endlessly,  as  Wash- 
ington polk:ymakers  and  university  professors 
are  want  to  do,  tfiat  Yugoslavia  is  nonaligned, 
we  shouki  ask  ourselves  what  that  means  to 
the  United  States.  It  means  tiiat  Belgrade  op- 
poses our  interests  as  consistently  as  do  our 
worst  enemies,  and  yet  we  say  nothing  atxxjt 
it  for  fear  somefiow  tfiat  things  could  get 
worse. 

Wfio  are  Yugoslavia's  friends.  If  not  ttie 
Americans?  The  PLO,  for  one.  Tfie  flight  of 
AcNIle  Lauro  mastermind  Atxil  At>t>as  to  Bel- 
grade, wfiere  tfie  terrorist  group  enjoys  tfie 
privileges  of  a  formal  dipkxnatic  emb^sy,  was 
but  one  incident  among  a  dozen  others  which 
couki  t>e  cited. 

And  Litiya  Belgrade  made  a  military  agree- 
ment with  Libya  in  October  1981.  It  sells  the 
Lit>yans  sfiips  and  armaments.  Tfie  two  gov- 
ernments' armed  forces  conduct  high-level 
meetings.  And  Yugoslavia  tains  Libyan  avi- 
ators and  servnes  Lit>yan  submarines. 

Then  ttiere  is  Cuba,  which  like  the  PLO  and 
Libya  claims  to  be  nonaligned  but  in  fact  is 
predk:tably  pro-Soviet  Last  April  the  Cubans 
and  Yugoslavia  struck  a  5-year  agreement  to 
double  bUaterat  twle  to  $300  million.  In  Sep- 
tember Fidel  Castro  spent  3  days  in  Yugoslav- 
ia and  tfie  upshot  «ras  an  official  press  re- 
lease atiout  "tfie  further  devekipment"  of 
mutual  relations. 

Wtiat  is  true  of  Cuba  is  usually  true  of  Nna- 
ragua,  and  so  it  is  no  surprise  tfiat  Managua, 
too,  has  excellent  relations  with  Belgrade. 
More  than  $140  mHKon  in  Yugoslavia  aki— and 
I'm  sure  tfiat  estimate  is  far  too  k>w— has 
been  delivered  to  Managua  since  1979,  de- 
spite tfie  Eastern  European  country's  $20  t>il- 
Uon  debt  to  the  West 


Even  relations  with  ttie  Soviets  are  more 
regular  tfian  most  Western  analysts  win  admit 
For  example,  Belgrade  holds  formal  observer 
statajs  in  Comecon,  tfie  Soviet  bkx's  interna- 
tional economic  union,  and  partkapates  in  23 
of  its  33  specialized  oommissnns.  Yugoslavia 
attended  tfie  Comecon  meetings  in  Havana 
and  Cienfuegos  last  April,  for  example. 

Far  more  dnturbing  is  ttie  pattern  of  military 
cooperation  witti  ttie  U.S.S.R..  wtiich  becomes 
especially  visible  in  times  of  crisis,  such  as  ttie 
1973  MkMIe  East  war.  The  Soviet  armed  serv- 
Ke»  and  ttx>se  of  tfie  bkx:  states  enioy  far 
better  relations  witti  Yugoslavia  ttian  is  usually 
admitted  pubinly,  as  Dr.  HaroM  Rood  demon- 
sbated  irrefutatily  in  his  1980  volume  on  geo- 
politics titied  "kingdoms  of  ttie  Blind." 

In  such  circumstances  it  is  diffkxilt  to  remain 
unconcerned  by  tfie  news  of  September  tfiat 
ttie  head  of  ttie  KGB,  Viktor  Chebrikov,  made 
an  offkaal  visit  to  Yugoslavia  to  complete  an 
agreement  on  security  cooporatmn. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  neglect  of  General  Mihai- 
k>vich,  wtw  dkl  so  much  to  help  our  airmen,  is 
only  matched  by  our  steady  indulgence  of  Tito 
and  of  Tito's  Communist  successors.  Such  a 
polcy  belies  the  hard  realities  of  wfiat  Bel- 
grade is  doing  in  tfie  wodd.  And  it  is  certainly 
of  no  help  to  ttie  Yugoslavs,  wfio  neittier  want 
nor  deserves  tfie  tyranny  of  communism. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  point  out  to  you  and 
my  colleagues  tfie  remarlcable  heroism  of 
Yugoslavian  Gen.  Draza  MihaikAnch  during 
World  War  II. 

Mr.  Speaker,  tfie  general  was  touly  a  hero 
with  a  special  tie  to  our  country,  for  not  only 
was  fie  a  leader  of  his  country's  resistance  to 
the  Nazi  occupation,  txit  fie  was  also  a  spe- 
cial savkx  to  over  500  U.S.  airmen  figfiting  in 
Europe. 

It  seems  tfiat  fie  spearfiaaded  an  operation 
designed  to  rescue  American  airmen  wfx)  had 
been  sfiot  down  in  Yugoslavia  befiind  tfie  Nazi 
line.  This  operation  sfieltered  and  cared  for  at 
least  500  U.S.  flyers  until  tfiey  were  rescued, 
and  was  in  tfie  end  responsible  for  saving 
their  lives.  In  1948,  President  Harry  Truman 
awarded  tfie  Legkxi  of  Merit  to  tfie  general  in 
recognitkxi  of  his  heroism  and  in  gratitude  for 
his  help  to  the  hundreds  of  U.S.  airmen  saved 
tfvough  his  rescue  operation. 

It  is  unfortunate  tfiat  tfie  high-level  Commu- 
nist mole  named  James  Klugman  got  away  for 
so  kHig  with  trying  to  damage  General  Mihai- 
kivich  t)y  attering  British  intelligence  coming 
out  of  Yugoslavia.  It  seems  tfiat  Klugman  also 
drafted  bogus  reports  to  make  Mihaitovich 
look  like  a  Nazi  collaborator. 

Mr.  Speaker,  tfie  National  Committee  of 
American  Airmen  rescued  by  General  Mifiaito- 
vich  want  to  estabitsh  a  memorial  to  fwn,  at 
tfieir  own  expense.  Tfiey  need  Congress'  per- 
misskm  to  do  so,  however,  because  they  want 
to  erect  it  on  public  land. 

1  do  fiope  that  nottiing  will  stand  in  tfie  way 
of  tfiis  sirnple  request  so  that  tfie  men  saved 
by  General  Mif)aik>vich  migfit  honor  him  and 
fite  fieroism. 

Mr.  SCHUETTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  Wodd  War  II 
wras  a  time  wfien  tfie  glot>e  was  tied  up  in  a 
superfHjman  effort  to  defend  ttie  rights  of  indi- 
vkiuals  from  aggressors  wtio  designed  to  in- 
fringe upon  tfieir  personal  freedoms.  Ttiere 
are  many  stories  of  pain,  defeat,  betrayal,  and 


abodty.  Needless  to  say,  ttiere  we  also  sto- 
ries of  personal  heroism  and  triumph  whKh  in 
history  will  far  outweigh  ttie  honors  of  ttiat 
war. 

I  wouM  like  to  speak  today  in  memory  of 
one  of  ttiose  heros  who,  if  he  had  lived  would 
tie  94  years  otd  this  week.  Gen.  Draza  Mtwl 
kJVKh  was  one  of  those  who  rose  up  to 
defend  ttie  Integrity  of  his  nation  end  ttie  per- 
sonal freedoms  of  his  countiymen.  Kfis  efforts 
as  leader  of  tfie  Chetnik  reeistanoe  forces 
successfully  challenged  ttie  expansion  of  ttie 
Nazi  regime  into  Yugoslavia  in  1941. 

For  ttiese  efforts.  General  Mtt^kwtah  Is  s 
true  Yugoslavian  patriot  htowever,  his  sacri- 
fice went  further  ttian  ttiis.  During  his  struggle 
he  was  atile  to  rescue  end  protect  500 
downed  American  airmen  figfiting  in  Europe. 
For  ttiis  he  can  be  consklered  a  truly  selfless 
fiumanitarian. 

History  records  tfiat  he  was  ttie  most  suc- 
cessful contritxjtor  to  ttie  rescue  plan  Oper- 
ation Halyard  during  August  1944.  What 
makes  the  feat  even  more  laudable  is  ttiat  he 
fiad  been  cut  off  from  American  support  some 
time  before.  Faulty  British  intelligence  advised 
that  ttie  United  States  atwndon  support  of 
General  M»ialk>vich  In  favor  of  the  less  im- 
prest forces  of  Marahsl  Tito.  WKhout 
American  support  and  with  no  political  reason 
to  lend  assistance.  General  Miislovich  con- 
tinued to  back  our  effort  and  care  for  our  serv- 
Kemen. 

It  Is  tfiese  same  airmen  wfio  fiave  for  40 
years  supported  a  tribute  to  ttieir  savior,  Gen- 
eral mneHnmOx.  In  1048  President  Tnsnsn 
honored  tfie  general  with  the  Legnn  of  Merit 
in  recognition  of  fiis  unselfish  fieroism  and  in 
gratitude  for  his  help. 

Today,  we  simply  want  to  remember  a  man 
on  tfie  94th  anniversary  of  his  birth.  A  man 
who,  despite  not  being  an  American,  made 
sacrifices  to  defend  the  kieals  which  tfiis 
country  stands  for,  and  wfio  sfiowed  cfiaracter 
we  sfiouki  all  aspire  to. 

Mr.  STANGELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  a  recognition  of  tfie  94th  an- 
niversary of  tfie  death  of  Gen.  Draza  MifiaHo- 
vKh,  the  great  Yugoslavian  patrioL  Tfie  gener- 
al was  executed  many  years  ago  in  1946,  but 
fiis  importance  lives  on.  Any  man  wfio  is  wil- 
ing to  stand  as  a  symtiol  of  resistance  in  tfie 
k)nely  sttuggle  against  totsNtarianism  sfiouM 
t>e  honored  by  a  nation  such  as  tfie  United 
States.  We  are  tfie  embodiment  of  tfie  belief 
in  freedom  and  democracy,  and  tfie  spirit  of 
ttie  struggle  to  halt  tfie  spread  of  ti>talitariar>- 
ism. 

During  ttie  bkxxly  course  of  Wodd  War  II, 
General  Mlhaitovk:h  displayed  the  intensity  of 
patriotic  heroism  and  decScation  to  freedom 
ttiat  burned  In  his  cfiaracter.  Not  only  dkl  he 
figfit  to  resist  ttie  invasion  of  tfie  expansionsry 
Nazi  Germany,  but  he  fought  to  challenge  ttie 
macfwiations  of  tfie  Conwnunist  minority  in 
Yugoslavia  He  fought  external  aggressors 
and  internal  opportunists  to  sustain  democra- 
cy and  freedom  in  his  fiomeland. 

And  Mr.  Speaker,  during  tfiis  tiattte  he  was 
able  to  give  comfort  to,  arxi  in  fact,  save  ttie 
lives  of  over  500  downed  American  airmen. 
These  men  have  fought  hard  to  remember 
and  honor  tfie  general — tfieir  savkx — lor 
nearty  40  years. 
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proMn  to  to  Vw 


ffony,  moM  oi  nw  ngni 
torn  upML  Dafcerafly  re- 
■■QKin  rapons  iwpuiKwo 
•  Nni  coJMbcifitof.  Later 
OMraannnon  ok  a  uonwiw- 
Khjg- 


HMiw  itaiMB  ttiiC  ttM  oarMni  waa  iniiocicl  an 
■nIfrCofnmunM.  but  oaflaMy  not  a  Nazi  oot- 
I  aim  tmt  to  raaiat  any  infilnge- 
on  ttw  national  Margrily  of  Yugoslavia 
Of  any  dataaamant  of  ttw  paraonal  frasdoms 
of  YupoalaMan  cMaana. 

m  imay  Whaton  Owefii  uraed  on  the 
bwla  of  Sioaa  faiity  MaHpanoa  reports,  that 
Vw  Alaa  wihdi— I  aupport  tor  the  general.  He 
fougfil  on  aa  apMlad  m  avar,  and  continued 
to  faoHsto  ttia  aaoape  of  hundreds  of  Ameri- 
can aknwn  who  had  toan  downed  during 
tonMng  raida  over  German  hoM  tanitory.  His 
enoro  oonaiMiaa  anar  ina  Kieraiion  oi  wesi- 
em  Empe  and  ware  redtocted  toward  ttie 
Communial  foreea  of  Maraiwi  Tito. 

For  al  hia  unaaHlah  haroiam  he  was  both 
— cutod  and  honorad.  hi  1946  after  a  Com- 
muniat  show  Wal  aocuaed  Nra  of  Nazi  oollatx)- 
raion,  Maiahal  Tito  orterad  him  executed  for 
traaaoa  In  1fM8  PwaMant  Truman  honored 
Nm  wWi  ma  Legion  of  Merit  in  the  Degree  of 
CNaf  Conanandaf  ter  "contributing  materially 
to  Ito  AMad  cauae  and  toing  instrumental  to 
Inal  viclory."  The  cold  war  had  liegun.  It  Is 
Ito  naoging  InNiy  of  tNa  story  that  his  Presi- 
danliai  horwr  waa  kept  cleaaified  and  secret 
unH  many  years  later  ao  aa  to  not  anger  the 
new  Conanuniat  government  in  Belgrade. 
YuQoaiavIa  is  sti  Communiat  and  many  of 
raalam  Europe's  reslstanco  fighters  are  now 
in  Hw  United  Slalaa. 

Today  the  world  ahouid  know  of  the  hero- 
lam  of  Gea  Oaza  Mhalovich.  The  purity  of 
hia  aftort  pitted  him  on  the  side  of  democracy 
and  againat  aggreasivo  totalitarianism:  with 
fraedom-ioving  Yugoateviana  and  the  United 
Stataa.  and  fOravar  againat  Nazi  Germany  and 
convnunisni. 

Mr.  KOLBE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today  to  join 
my  colteaguo  from  INnoia  in  honoring  the 
memory  of  Gea  Draza  MIteitovich.  His  is  a 
mamory  that  we  must  keep  aUve,  but  unfortu- 
faded  over  the  years  for  most 


For  500  Amerfean  airmen  downed  on  bomt>- 
ing  misaiona  during  the  Second  Worid  War, 
General  UMialovich's  memory  will  never 
tade— end  wH  certainly  never  dte.  It  was  Gen- 
eral Mtalovich  and  his  Chetnik  resistance 
tone  that  rescued  Vieae  airnien  and  insured 
their  safe  return  to  duty.  According  to  many 
souoes.  this  was  ttw  largest  American  rescue 
effort  in  history. 

It  ia  moat  (Wing  and  proper  that  we  shouM 
honor  General  Miialovteh  at  this  time,  for 
simost  40  years  ago  rveatoent  Tniman  award- 
ed tto  La(^  of  Merit  in  the  Degree  of  Chief 
Commandar  to  G«nar«l  Mlwlovtoh.  In  award- 
ing one  of  the  higheet  poestoie  honors  to  a 
taraign  naitonai,  PreaMent  Tnjman  noted: 
"Hlvough  ttie  undaunted  efforts  of  his  troops. 
many  U.S.  Akmen  ware  rescued  and  returned 

A^^^k*  4m  &4MMMik«    I II II I  *• 

sBPBiy  vi  inanaqf  ooraroL 

Tlwae  Akmen  are  aM  woridng  today  to  pre- 
aanM  Vw  mamory  of  General  Mlhaitovk^h  in  a 
tangUe  way.  Despite  the  intransigence  of 
and  admlnistretions,  this 


group,  known  as  ttw  Nattonal  Committee  of 
American  Airmen  Rescued  by  General  Mihai- 
kjvtoh,  haa  tirelessly  k)bt)ied  for  a  permanent 
monumert  to  ttte  gerwral  here  in  Washington. 
I  am  pleaaed  to  note  that  ttie  president  of  the 
national  committee,  retired  Maj.  Rnfiard 
Felman  is  a  constituent  of  mine  from  Tucson. 

But  we  hoTKX  General  Mifiailovich  today  not 
for  the  special  place  he  hoMs  in  the  heart  and 
mind  of  Major  Felman  or  any  of  tfw  other  500 
Airmen  «4io  tlte  general  saved,  but  rattier  for 
tfw  significarTt  place  he  rigtitly  deserves  in  his- 
tory ss  a  leader  in  ttie  fight  against  totalitari- 
anism— both  of  ttie  right  and  of  the  left 

In  1979.  ttien  Governor  Reagan,  in  noting 
General  Mitiaitovich's  considerable  legacy, 
praised  him  as:  "a  symt>ol  of  resistance  to  all 
those  across  ttie  world  wtio  have  had  to  fight 
a  similar  heroic  and  tonely  struggle  against  to- 
talitarianism". 

While  much  has  been  done  to  ot>scure  his 
contributians  and  efforts  to  secure  the  free- 
dom of  both  Americans  and  his  of  feltow 
countrymen  from  Nazi  totalitarianism,  rt  Is  my 
hope  that  by  our  efforts  here  today  we  will 
contritxjte  In  some  small  way  to  a  greater  un- 
derstanding and  appreciation  of  his  roie  In  his- 
tory— not  only  as  a  rescuer  of  downed  Ameri- 
can airmen  but  as  a  freedom  fighter  opposing 
tyranny. 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
have  come  here  today  to  commemorate  a 
man  wtio  wouM  make  a  fine  American,  Gen. 
Draza  Mlhaitovich. 

During  Workj  War  II,  his  tenure  as  the 
leader  of  the  Yugoslavian  resistance  afforded 
him  ttie  opportunity  to  display  a  great  depth  of 
patriotk;  heroism  and  unselfish  sacrifice.  Per- 
haps never  as  much  as  wtien,  through  his 
own  personal  dedk»tion,  he  rescued  and 
cared  for  over  500  American  airmen  downed 
wtiile  on  txjmtxng  runs  behind  Nazi  lines  in 
Romania. 

An  asseciatton  of  ttiese  men,  the  Natkxial 
Committee  of  American  Airmen  Rescued  by 
General  Mlhaitovich,  survivors  of  territ>le  cir- 
cumstances in  a  territ>le  war,  has  fought  to 
honor  ttie  general  for  nearly  40  years.  He  was 
their  savior  ttiey  are  alive  today  because  of 
him. 

But  t>eeause  of  a  tiizane  irony  whk^  has 
taken  years  to  resolve,  ttiese  men  and  ttieir 
efforts  have  t>een  thwarted.  During  the  war,  a 
higtvlevel  Communist  mole  In  tlie  British  Intel- 
ligence sennces,  later  identified  as  James 
Klugman,  was  able  to  malign  General  Mihaito- 
vKh  and  do  him  damage  wtik:h  eventually 
cost  his  life. 

By  drafting  txigus  intelligence  reports,  Mr. 
Klugman  crafted  a  profile  of  General  Mihailo- 
vich  as  Nazi  collaborator  and  anti-Communist. 
History  sitows  ttiat  ttie  general  was  an  anti- 
Communist,  but  certainly  not  a  Nazi  collatxxa- 
tor.  His  aim  was  simply  to  resist  any  foreign 
aggresston  and  restore  freedom  in  Yugoslavia. 
Based  on  faulty  intelligence,  Winston  Ctiurchill 
made  ttie  determinatkxi  that  Genral  Mihaito- 
vKh  be  cut  off  from  British  support  The 
United  States,  trusting  ttie  well-respected  Brit- 
ish intelligence  network,  soon  foltowed  suit 
This  Allied  assistance  was  redirected  in  sup- 
port of  Marshal  Tito,  a  Communist  wtiose 
agenda  General  Mihaik>vk:h  dki  not  agree 
with. 


However,  at  (he  time,  ttw  Allied  armies  were 
involved  in  an  anti-Nazi  aWance  with  the  Sovi- 
ets arxl  their  operatives  throughout  Eastern 
Europe.  It  was  not  until  after  ttie  war  tfiat  we 
realized  how  udtrustworthy  the  Soviet  regime 
really  was. 

And  ttm  is  tite  sad  irony  of  Gen.  Draza  Mi- 
haitovKh.  While  he  was  accused  of  Nazi  col- 
laboratton  and  executed  by  his  rival  Marshal 
Tito  in  1946.  hit  forces  did  far  more  than  Mar- 
shall Tito's  to  fonvard  the  Allied  cause  in 
Yugoslavia.  Prior  to  his  trial  an  American  com- 
misston  heard  testimony  from  ttie  flyers  he 
saved  and  wfio  were  denied  the  right  to  testify 
in  his  behalf  In  Belgrade.  The  commisston 
cleared  Nm.  but  Belgrade  ignored  ttie  firxl- 
ings. 

Two  years  later  in  1948.  Preskient  Taiman 
posthumously  awarded  ttie  Legnn  of  Merit  in 
ttie  Degree  of  Ctiief  Commander  to  General 
MihaitovKh  for  "contritxjting  materially  to  ttie 
Allied  cause  and  being  instrumental  to  final 
VKtory,"  but  kept  it  secret  for  years  so  as  to 
not  offend  ttie  new  govemment  in  Belgrade. 
Furthermore,  despite  being  an  avowed  anti- 
Communist  he  is  credited  by  historians  for 
stowing  ttie  Nazi  march  on  Russia,  forcing  ttie 
German  offensii/e  to  bog  down  in  the  winter  of 
1941-42. 

Today,  Yugoslavia  has  been  Communist  for 
40  years  and  Marshal  Tito  is  dead.  The  Soviet 
Unton,  our  alliee  in  Worid  War  II,  have  shown 
ttieir  true  cotorv  and  refused  to  leave  a  truly 
beautiful  half  of  Europe.  Germany  is  rid  of  her 
Nazis,  split  in  two.  and  the  Western  half  pros- 
pers as  part  of  ttie  free  West  And  finally, 
Harry  Truman  is  gone.  Gen.  Draza  Mihailovich 
is  tong  dead,  and  his  Legton  of  Merit  stands 
as  our  sole  commemoratton  of  his  sacrifrce. 

Today  let  us  remember  ttie  spirit  of  sacrifk^ 
he  exemplified  on  wtiat  wouM  have  been  his 
d4th  birthday. 

Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  National  Com- 
mittee of  Amedcan  Airmen  Rescued  by  Gen- 
eral Mihaik}vk:h  have  been,  for  nearty  40 
years,  desperately  attempting  to  properly 
honor  ttie  man  wtio  was  responsible  for  their 
survival  during  ttie  Second  Worto  War.  Ttie 
persistence  of  tiese  men  wtio  have  carried  on 
their  quest  for  proper  recognition  of  their 
savtor  is  commendatile  and,  wtien  taking  into 
account  ttie  tiprrifying  conditions  ttiey  were 
rescued  from,  understandatile. 

On  March  29.  1948,  PreskJent  Harry  S. 
Truman  conferred  ttie  decoratton,  Legton  of 
Merit  in  ttie  Dogree  of  Chief  Commander,  to 
General  Mihailovuh.  Ttie  award  was  given  in 
recognition  of  his  role  in  ttie  rescue  of  some 
500  American  airmen  during  ttie  latter  days  of 
the  Second  Wprtd  War.  This  award  is  among 
the  highest  honors  that  can  be  bestowed 
upon  a  foreign  indivkJual  by  ttie  Govemment 
of  ttie  United  States,  and  It,  atong  with  ttie  ac- 
companying dtatton,  is  ample  proof  of  the 
gratitude  ttien  felt  by  this  Nation  toward  Gen- 
eral Mitiaitovich. 

Even  with  the  strong  recommendation  of 
President  Truitian,  ttie  Congress  has  not 
granted  the  wish  of  ttiese  surviving  ainmen  to 
tiave  ttie  U.S.  Govemment  txjild  a  monument 
In  honor  of  General  MHiaitovKh.  Beginning  in 
1974,  and  for  each  successive  Congress 
since  ttiat  time^  ttiis  group  of  American  veter- 
ans has  petitioned  Congress  for  permisston  to 
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repay  ttieir  det>t  to  the  general  t>y  erecting  a 
meniorial  in  his  honor.  Ttiis  permisston  has 
twtee  tieen  granted  in  legislation  ttiat  passed 
the  U.S.  Senate,  in  1976  and  1977.  To  date, 
the  House  of  Representatives  has  failed  to 
seriously  conskier  klentical  legislation. 

The  least  we  can  do  now  is  tionor  General 
Mihaitovtoh  on  his  birthday.  General  Mihailo- 
vk^h  was  bom  on  March  27.  1893.  Atttiough 
94  years  have  now  passed  since  his  birth,  we 
shouki  nevertheless  acknowledge  this  day 
and  pay  tribute  to  ttiis  great  man. 

Mr.  LIPINSKI.  Mr.  SfMaker,  I  rise  to  pay  trib- 
ute to  a  man  of  great  courage  and  convk:tion. 
Gen.  Draza  Mihaitovtoh.  This  week  will  mark 
ttie  94th  anniversary  of  his  birth,  but  his  spirit 
lives  on  in  all  the  freedom-loving  peoples  of 
ttie  worid. 

General  Mihaitovtoh,  ttie  great  Sert>ian  hero, 
fought  the  Germans  from  April  1941  until  the 
end  of  the  war  wtien  ttie  Soviet  troops  en- 
tered Yugoslavia  from  Bulgaria  and  installed 
the  Communist  dkrtator  Tito.  During  those 
years  the  general  distinguished  himself  by  res- 
cuing nearly  500  American  airmen  stiot  down 
t)ehind  enemy  lines  and  sending  ttiem  t>ack  to 
safety. 

One  of  the  remarkat>le  facta  about  Mihailo- 
vk:h  is  ttiat  he  was  provkjed  with  very  littte 
tielp  from  ttie  allies,  and  yet  still  was  atMe  to 
operate  an  effective  resistance  organization. 
Unlike  Tito,  wtio  was  atile  to  transmit  propa- 
ganda from  ttie  U.S.S.R.  and  was  given  large 
quantities  of  material  akl  by  ttie  Russians,  the 
general  was  given  next  to  nothing.  Yet,  Mihai- 
lovKh  and  his  Ctietniks— guerrillas — were  re- 
sponsible for  decimating  the  22  German  divi- 
sions located  in  the  Serb-Greece  area.  From 
April  1941  to  December  1944  the  Germans 
lost  80,000  killed  and  125,000  wounded. 

I  would  like  to  conclude,  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
the  words  Preskient  Harry  S.  Truman  spoke 
as  he  awarded  the  Legton  of  Merit  to  General 
Mihailovich: 

General  DragoUub  Mihailovich  distin- 
guished liimself  in  an  outstanding  manner 
as  Commander-ln-Clilef  of  the  Yugoslav 
Army  Forces  and  later  as  Minister  of  War 
by  organizing  and  leading  important  resist- 
ance forces  against  the  enemy  wliich  occu- 
pied Yugoslavia,  from  Decemlier  1941  to  De- 
cemlier  1944.  Through  undaunted  efforts  of 
tils  troops  many  United  States  airmen  were 
rescued  safely  to  friendly  control.  General 
Mihailovich  and  his  forces,  although  lacking 
adequate  supplies  and  fighting  under  ex- 
treme hardslilps,  contributed  materially  to 
the  Allied  cause,  and  were  instrumental  In 
obtaining  final  Allied  Victory. 

Mrs.  VUCANOVICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we 
celetirate  ttie  94th  anniversary  of  the  birth  of 
Gen.  Draza  Mihaik)vk:h,  I  want  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  commend  to  you  and  to  my  col- 
leagues the  remar1(able  heroism  of  this  man 
during  Worid  War  II. 

Mr.  Speaker,  General  Mihailovk;h  was  truly 
a  hero,  with  a  very  special  tie  to  our  country. 
Not  only  was  he  a  leader  of  his  country's  re- 
sistance to  ttie  Nazi  occupation,  but  also,  to 
500  U.S.  airmen  fighting  in  Europe,  he  was  a 
savior. 

General  MItiailovich  speartieaded  an  oper- 
ation designed  to  rescue  American  ainnen 
wtK)  had  been  shot  down  in  Yugostavia 
betiind  ttie  Nazi  lines.  Ttiis  operation  sheltered 
and  cared  for  at  least  500  of  our  countrymen 


until  ttiey  were  rescued.  Ttiere  is  no  question 
that  he,  in  tact  was  directiy  responsibto  for 
their  Hves  being  saved.  Some  of  the  indivkl- 
uals  wtio  were  saved  have  family  ties  in  my 
distrtot 

In  1948,  Preskient  Harry  S.  Tmman  posthu- 
mously awarded  the  Legton  of  Merit  to  Gener- 
al Mittailovk:h  in  recognition  of  tus  heroism,  his 
sacrifice,  and  tils  unwaivering  dedication  to 
freedom;  and  in  gratitude  for  Ns  heto  to  the 
hundreds  of  U.S.  airmen  saved  through  his 
rescue  operation.  As  ttie  Preskient  sakJ  at  ttiat 
time.  General  MihaitovKh  contritxjted  "materi- 
ally to  ttie  Allied  cause"  and  was  "instmmerv 
tal  to  [the]  final  vk:tory." 

In  addition  to  this  offKial  recognition  of  his 
contritxjtion  to  our  country  and  to  ttie  cause  of 
freedom,  ttie  men  wtio  were  rescued  t)y  ttie 
general  formed  an  organization— the  National 
Committee  of  American  Airmen  Rescued  by 
General  MihaitovKtv— to  pay  tribute  to  the  man 
who  saved  their  lives  and  to  keep  his  memory 
alive. 

Unfortunately,  as  we  now  know,  during  the 
war  a  high-level  Communist  mole,  by  the 
name  of  James  Klugman,  falsified  intelligence 
reporta  coming  out  of  Yugostavia,  and  depkn- 
ed  the  general  as  a  Nazi  collaborator.  The 
truth  came  out  but  the  damage  had  been 
done,  for  this  tirave  and  unselfish  indivkiual 
has  yet  to  receive  the  full  recognition  due  him. 

His  actions  and  kleals  represent  wtiat  our 
country  has  stood  for,  and  in  tiibute  on  ttie 
occaston  of  his  94th  birthday,  I  salute  this 
genuine  freedom  fighter. 

Mr.  KLECZKA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  greatly 
tionored  to  participate  in  today's  special  order 
commemorating  ttie  herotos  of  Gen.  Dragoljub 
Mihailovk^h. 

During  Worid  War  It,  General  Mihailovk:h 
and  his  guerrilta  army  of  Chetniks  were  re- 
nowned for  fiercely  resisting  the  brutal  Nazi 
occupation  of  their  homeland.  At  a  time  of  ter- 
rible darkness,  this  t>rave  man  offered  hope  to 
his  beleaguered  people. 

In  tiie  United  States,  General  MihailovKh  is 
best  remembered  for  the  role  he  ptayed  in 
saving  the  lives  of  over  500  American  airmen 
downed  In  Yugoslavia  during  the  war.  Over  40 
years  later,  these  grateful  men  still  vrark  to 
honor  the  memory  of  ttie  general  wtio  was  re- 
sponsible for  rescuing  ttiem  from  torture  and 
death. 

Risking  your  life  to  save  someone  is  truly  a 
courageous  act  To  go  t>eyond  this  and  to  risk 
your  life  repeatedly  under  conditions  of  war 
constitutes  heriMCs  worthy  of  recognition  and 
remembrance.  Surely  there  was  no  greater 
test  of  valor  ttian  to  risk  death  by  saving 
American  airmen  when  one  could  tiave  so 
profitably  betrayed  ttiem  or  turned  away  in 
fear. 

Let  me  share  with  you  ttie  words  of  Presi- 
dent Harry  S.  Truman  in  describing  this  hero. 
He  stated  that  "General  Dragoljub  Mihailovk:h 
and  his  forces  contritxjted  matertally  to  ttie 
Allied  cause  and  were  instrumental  in  obtain- 
ing a  final  Allied  vkrtory."  Preskient  Truman 
later  bestowed  a  great  honor,  ttie  Legton  of 
Merit  Chief  Commander  citation  upon  ttie  gen- 
eral. 

Tragwally,  General  MihailovKh  was  unable 
to  enjoy  ttie  blessings  of  peace  for  whk^  he 
had  so  ardently  struggled.  As  we  all  deeply 
regret  he  was  unjustiy  executed  at  the  end  of 


the  war  by  Marshal  Tito's  rival  forces.  It  is  a 
cruel  irony  that  tiie  general  survivad  years  of 
fighting  ttie  Nazis  only  to  faN  vtotim  to  a  Com- 
munist show  tiial,  a  proceeding  whnh  oouM 
only  be  described  as  a  travesty  of  juafice.  Had 
this  misfortune  been  averted,  I  am  convinced 
that  General  Mitiaitovtoh  woukj  have  served 
his  nation  as  nobly  in  peacetime  as  he  had  in 
wartime. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this  opportunity,  in  dos- 
ing, to  note  ttiat  the  United  States  still  owes  a 
great  debt  of  gratitude  to  Gen.  Dragoljub  Mi- 
haitovKh for  the  hundreds  of  American  lives 
he  helped  to  save.  We  must  persevere  to 
ensure  that  his  proper  place  in  history  is  for- 
ever rementoered. 

Mr.  PACKARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  over  40 
years,  a  group  of  American  veterans  have 
been  attempting  to  dear  the  name  of  a  Yugo- 
slav general  who  saved  their  lives  in  WorW 
War  II.  Originally  hailed  as  a  hero  by  the  Allies 
for  his  resistance  campaign  againat  ttie  Nazis, 
Gen.  Draza  Mihaitovwh  was  suddenly  aban- 
doned by  Winston  Churchill,  deaptte  reserva- 
tions on  the  part  of  the  United  States.  The 
support  of  the  Westem  Allies  vras  wittKlrawn 
from  the  general's  cause  and  reappropriated 
to  General  Tito,  the  leader  of  the  Comnrxjnist 
forces  in  Yugostavia  at  ttie  time.  EvMence 
now  reveals  ttiat  this  dedston  was  based  on 
falsified  intelligence  reporta  that  charged  Mi- 
haik>vk:h  with  collaboration. 

The  recent  release  of  prevtously  classified 
documente  from  the  top  secret  Worid  War  II 
Offkse  of  StrategK  ServKes  [OSS],  coupled 
with  startling  revetattons  from  atxoad,  cast 
new  light  on  one  of  tiie  Soviet  Unton's  eariiest 
and  most  successful  disinformation  cam- 
paigns. Information  contained  in  these  docu- 
menta  now  makes  K  dear  tiiat  General  Mihai- 
lovich was  ttie  vkrtim  of  an  active  campaign  of 
subverston  conducted  by  James  Klugman,  a 
highly  placed  Communist  agent  in  British  kitel- 
llgence  and  close  assodate  of  master  spy  Kim 
Phllby.  Working  for  British  intelligence  out  of 
Cairo  during  the  war,  Klugman  skewed  intelii- 
gence  reporta  from  Yugostavta  and  submitted 
these  to  Allied  command. 

Even  after  he  liad  been  atiandoned  by  the 
Westem  Allies,  General  Mihaitovtoh  and  his 
forces  were  responsitile  for  saving  ttie  lives  of 
over  500  American  airmen  who  were  shot 
down  or  forced  down  over  Yugostavta  on  their 
way  t>ack  from  rakls  on  Axis  oil  instaltations 
and  bridges  in  Romania.  Pk:ked  up,  ctottied, 
fed,  medk»lly  cared  for,  and  protected  by  Mi- 
hailovich's  Chetnik  forces  ttiroughout  Yugo- 
stavta, ttiese  airmen  t>ecame  eyewitnesses  to 
the  bitter  battles  between  Nazi  and  Ctietnik 
forces,  and  reported  absolutely  no  inddenta  of 
collatxjration. 

These  American  MIA's  were  tater  evacuated 
from  secret  airtiekls  in  the  heart  of  Axis-con- 
trolled Yugostavta  and  returned  to  corrtoat 
duty.  General  Mitiaik>vtoh  refused  an  offer 
from  ttie  Allies  to  provkle  him  with  a  sanctuary 
and  deckled  to  remain  in  Yugostavta  and  con- 
tinue his  struggta  to  liberate  Yugostavta.  Un- 
fortunately, General  Mihaitovtoh  vras  finally 
caught,  imprisoned,  and  executed  on  trumped- 
up  charges  of  having  collaboreted  with  the 
Nazis. 

On  March  29,  1948,  Harry  S.  Tmman,  on 
the  recommendation  of  Gen.  Dwight  D.  Esen- 
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the  Lagion  of 
in  tfw  Om9<m  tt  ChM  Comnnnrtf  to 
Gtamral  MtatoNich  In  raoognilon  of  hi*  asrv- 
low  ID  tw  AUd  cauML  m  hii  ycty  Preat- 
(tanl  TniiMn  rwiMikad  ffwl  "ttvough  the  un- 
dwnlMl  •Itortt  of  Qmntni  Mtalovich's 
feOQpi^  iMny  IMM  SMm  ifenwn  woro  res- 
OMd  md  raknwd  MMy  to  Mandy  control." 

GiMn  tw  luga  numbar  of  wlidM  and 
books  «iNch  tmm  mamMf  boan  writton  on 
•w  hMoiy  of  ttw  S«iond  Wortd  War.  as  it 
IMS  teugM  in  YugoalMia.  R  la  dMIicult  to  un- 
darHand  vrtiy  anyona  ahould  continue  to 
quaaHon  Iho  loyally  and  misgrity  of  General 
Mftalowtch.  But  ov  own  State  Department 
all  wfaaaa  to  aomnaralB  General  Mluritovicti 
of  ohaigaa  of  tolaborallon  witti  the  Nazis. 
Tlw  Dapartmam  of  Slato  raoantly  daimed  that 
a  ouiibiwaiay  sM  ramaina  leuaiding  ttie  role 
«Mch  Ganaral  IMialowich  piay«L  The  only 
ujiitow'y  ttMl  has  aver  axiatod  concerning 
the  oananTs  >cll<»iMei  derives  from  fictilious 
Soviet  prapaQMida 

TTw  Slato  Oapartment,  on  the  same  occa- 
sion, wsnl  on  to  assort.  "Mhaiovich's  forces 
aivandad  a  aUbalantial  shwe  of  their  efforts 
In  adtons  mainat  Tito's  PwHaans;  that  is, 
Conwnuniata.  rattier  thwi  Joining  the  latter  in 
Iha  iMiatanoa."  Ganaral  Mhalovich  was  an 
anlant  naUonaist  and.  oonaequentiy.  did  not 
want  to  be  sub)sclad  to  the  totaitarian  op- 
praaaion  of  communism  any  mors  tfian  that  of 


I  hawe  ahvays  betavad  that  the  United 
SMaa  has  aufiportad  and  wiH  continue  to  sup- 
port fraadom  llghlara  angaged  in  the  struggle 
againat  toiailarianiam.  As  Americans,  we 
praiaa  the  haroiam  and  tenacity  of  the  Muia- 
hsdaan  in  Afj^ianiatan  and  the  anti-Commu- 
nist raaiattncB  in  Cambodta.  yet  our  own 
Slato  Dspartowrtt,  wtiich  we  can  in  part  hold 
raaponaiUa  tor  the  faiure  of  the  freedom 
mowament  in  Yugoatawia.  wi  not  even  go  so 
far  aa  to  racognize  that  there  was  a  legitimate 
naMofWlat  movement  in  Yugoslavia  in  tlie 
1940's.  TNs  situation  brings  to  mind  the  dos- 
ing ramaria  from  a  letter  written  by  Gov. 
Ronald  Radian  in  1979,  in  which  he  stated. 
"It  has  been  demonstrated  beyond  doubt  that 
both  frsedom  and  honor  suffer  wtien  firm 
oommitmants    become    sacrificed    to    false 

hopaa  of  appeasirig  aggreasors  by  abandorv 

*     111    i  I  ti 
■ig  WMnas. 

Ganaral  lyBiaiovich  was  not  only  a  friend 
and  savior  to  thoae  500  American  airmen  that 
ha  raacuad.  but  he  remained  a  staunch  patriot 
and  aly  even  atlsr  his  raaistanoe  movement 
«M  abandoned  by  the  UnNad  Kingdom  and 
the  IMtod  Slalaa.  It  is  one  thing  to  be  fooled 
tsy  a  dWnlonnalion  campaign  conducted  by 
tifft/  piaoad  apiaa  wHhin  an  intelligence  net- 
wofc  and  quHa  another  to  alow  this  misinfor- 
maMon  to  paraiBt  some  40  years  later  in  the 
of  the  toJth.  Nothing  can  be  done  to  re- 
tNs  great  iniustice  that  sealed  the  fate 
of  Ganaral  l/Bialowich  and  Ns  freedom  move- 
ment in  Yugoatavia.  But  at  the  very  least,  we 
can  honor  General  lAhalovich  tiy  rememt)er- 
ing  that  94  yaan  ago.  on  March  27,  1893, 
Ganaral  Mhalovich  was  bom.  We  owe  it  to 
Nm.  the  patriotic  ChetoidcB  who  fought  with 
Nm.  and  tite  remaining  American  ttyers  wtrase 
iveahe 


THE  BUDGET 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previoiis  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  [Mr.  Mack]  is 
recospilzed  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  MACK.  Mr.  Spealcer,  I  am 
taking  the  time  this  evening  to  address 
some  comments  with  regard  to  where 
we  stand  as  far  as  the  development  of 
a  budget  in  the  House  Committee  on 
the  Budget,  where  that  stands. 

I  think  it  is  fair  to  go  back  to  the  be- 
ginning of  this  year,  or  maybe  even 
the  end  of  last  year,  when,  for  the 
first  time,  as  a  result  of  the  passage  of 
Oramm-Rudman,  it  was  necessary  for 
the  President  early  this  year,  within 
the  first  week  in  January,  January  5, 1 
believe,  to  submit  a  budget.  The  Presi- 
dent did,  in  fact,  meet  that  deadline 
and  presented  a  budget  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  was  a  budget  that,  in  fact,  met 
the  Oramm-Rudman  deficit  reduction 
requirement;  that  is,  to  receive  or  to 
get  to  a  point  where  the  deficit  was  no 
greater  than  $108  billion  in  fiscal  year 
1988. 

Immediately  after  the  President's 
proposal  was  received,  we  began  to 
hear  a  great  deal  of  talk  from  Demo- 
crats as  to  what  was  wrong  with  the 
President's  plan,  whether  they  dis- 
agreed with  his  proposals  as  far  as  rev- 
enues were  concerned,  or  whether  the 
President's  proposal  actually  would 
meet  the  target.  So,  for  the  next  2V^ 
months,  we  have  heard  a  lot  of  talk 
from  the  Democratic  Party.  We  have 
heard  a  lot  of  talk  from  the  Members 
of  the  Hoiise  Committee  on  the 
Budget,  that  is,  the  Democrats  on  the 
House  Cbmmittee  on  the  Budget,  as  to 
what  was  wrong  with  the  President's 
plan. 

I  guess  that  is  saying  it  politely. 
They  spent  a  great  deal  of  time  run- 
ning around  the  country  bashing  the 
President's  budget.  Each  time  I  heard 
them  in  this  conversation,  I  was  con- 
vinced that  the  next  day,  we  were 
going  to  see  their  plan.  I  guess,  to  put 
the  whcde  discussion  in  more  of  a  per- 
spective, for  the  last  several  years, 
there  has  been  a  lot  of  rhetoric  on  the 
part  of  the  Democrats  as  to  the  lack  of 
leadership  on  the  issue  of  the  budget. 

So  one  would  assume  that  when  1987 
rolled  aroimd,  that  is,  when  we  started 
to  develop  the  process  for  the  1988 
fiscal  year  budget,  that  since  the  elec- 
tions in  November  changed  the 
makeup  of  the  other  body,  and  now  we 
see  that  Democrats  control  both  legis- 
lative Bouses,  one  would  have  as- 
sumed that  we  would  have  seen  their 
plan. 

But  it  appears  that  there  is  an  in- 
ability on  the  part  of  the  House  Demo- 
crats to  put  a  plan  together.  There  is  a 
failure  in  the  discipline.  There  is  an 
inability  to  take  the  mandate,  which 
they  claim  that  they  got  in  November 
1986,  a0d  to  move  forward  with  that 
plan. 


As  a  result  of  all  this  Inaction  and  all 
of  this  talk,  we  were  asked— we.  those 
of  us  who  ars  memliers  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Budget  on  the  Republican 
side — for  th*  first  time — this  is  my 
fifth  year  on  the  committee— we  were 
asked  for  the  first  time  to  become  in- 
volved in  the  development  of  a  biparti- 
san plan. 

I  thought  that  that  was  rather 
unique,  that  Just  at  the  moment  when 
there  was  an  inability  on  the  part  of 
the  Democrats  to  even  come  up  within 
their  own  party  as  to  what  their  plan 
was,  after  months  of  bashing  the 
President  for  his  plan,  then  to  ask  us 
to  become  involved  as  if  we  were  going 
to  have  some  real  Impact  is  rather  in- 
teresting to  me  when  it  seemed  like  all 
they  wanted  to  do  was  to  put  their 
plan  forward,  to  have  us  put  our  fin- 
gerprints on  it,  and  then  we  could  say 
it  was  a  bipartisan  plan.  Then  the 
coimtry  would  never  have  had  the  op- 
portunity to  see  the  plan  that  the 
Democrats  h*d  come  up  with. 

I  think  that  the  point  that  they  are 
trying  to  say  that  we  are  not  involved 
in  the  budget  discussions,  I  think,  is 
totally  erroneous.  

Mr.  DENNY  SMITH.  Mr.  Speaker. 
wUl  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MACK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Oregon. 

Mr.  DENNY  SMITH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
appreciate  the  gentlemen  taking  this 
time  so  that  we  can  discuss  this. 

I  think  it  i$  important  for  all  Ameri- 
cans to  understand  what  is  going  on, 
and  the  statements  that  he  has  made 
in  regard  to  the  previous  years'  service 
on  the  Committee  on  the  Budget  are 
certainly  true. 

Here  we  arrive  at  a  point  where  nor- 
mally the  Democratic  Caucus,  I  under- 
stand, prepares,  in  conjunction  with 
the  Democrats  on  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  the  Budget,  their  position  to 
come  forward  with.  They  got  into  the 
position  where  they  could  not  compro- 
mise with  themselves,  so  that  lay  out 
last  year's  $pending  levels— which  is 
fine,  if  that  is  the  way  you  are  going 
to  do  it,  but  they  are  really  not  serious 
about  voting  for  the  proposal  they  put 
forward.  So  what  they  want  to  do  now 
is  invite  us  in  so  that  they  do  have  the 
bipartisan  budget,  as  you  have  said. 

I  think  it  is  important  for  everyone 
to  understand  what  our  leader  has 
done  and  what  the  Speaker  of  the 
Democratic  Party  has  said  back  and 
forth. 

Mr.  MACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not 
believe  that  the  gentlemen  feels  any 
differently  than  I  do,  that  you  are  pre- 
pared to  beeome  involved  in  a  mean- 
ingful discussion  with  our  colleagues 
on  the  Committee  on  the  Budget  if  we 
can  Just  see  from  what  position  they 
want  to  move. 

This  is  whBt,  late  March?  The  Presi- 
dent's plan  was  up  here  in  early  Janu- 
ary and,  to  this  date,  we  have  still  not 


seen— maybe  there  really  is  not  one, 
but  we  have  not  even  seen  what  the 
plan  is  as  far  as  the  Democratic 
budget  is  concerned. 

I  have  heard  rumors  to  the  effect 
that  their  plan  is  to  reduce  the  deficit 
by  $36  billion.  That  $36  billion,  assum- 
ing that  that  is  what  they  are  going  to 
do,  does  not  come  anywhere  near 
reaching  the  Oramm/Rudman  target 
of  $108  billion  that  we  started  with. 

If  that  is  what  their  plan  is,  I  am  not 
siure  you  and  I  want  to  get  involved  in 
a  discussion  over  that. 

Mr.  D£3nnr  SMITH.  Mr.  Speaker,  U 
the  gentleman  will  yield  further,  the 
button  that  I  am  wearing  today  is  in- 
dicative of  the  $108  billion  that 
Oramm-Rudman-Hollings-Mack  re- 
quired that  we  achieve  in  fiscal  year 
1988.  It  is  important  that  we  stick  to 
that. 

This  is  not  the  time  to  let  the  quick- 
sand get  under  our  feet.  It  is  the  time 
to  stand  firm  and  really  settle  on  this 
$108  billion  target.  As  the  gentleman 
points  out,  there  is  no  way  that  we 
should  get  involved  in  a  process 
where — I  believe  there  are  22  Demo- 
cratic members  on  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  the  Budget;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  MACK  That  is  about  right. 

Mr.  DENNY  SMITH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
think  there  are  14  Republicans,  so  any 
time  they  want  to  put  any  kind  of  a 
budget  through,  they  do  not  need  the 
Republican  members  on  the  House 
Committee  on  the  Budget  to  put  that 
through.  All  they  have  to  do  is  Just 
vote  up  or  down.  They  have  been  un- 
willing to  do  that,  in  fact,  and  they 
have  brought  forth  a  budget  that  was 
last  year's  level. 

I  have  a  comparison  here  that  shows 
that  they  would  arrive  at  a  deficit  of 
$109.35  billion.  That  is  the  plan  that 
was  laid  before  us  last  Friday,  I  believe 
it  was. 

Iiir.  MACK.  Was  that  the  Democrat- 
ic plan? 

Mr.  DENNY  SMITH.  That  was  the 
Democratic  markup  plan,  I  believe. 

Mr.  MACK.  Was  that  their  propos- 
al? 

Mr.  DENNY  SMITH.  That  was  their 
proposal.  That  is  their  budget,  but 
they  were  unwilling  to  vote  up  or 
down  on  that,  I  l}elieve. 

Mr.  MACK.  I  am  a  little  bit  confused 
now  because  if  you  are  saying  that 
there  actually  was  a  budget  that  the 
Democrats  brought  forward  that 
called  for  a  freeze  in  spending  all 
across  the  board,  were  they  really  im- 
plying that  they  were  going  to  freeze 
defense  at  last  year's  levels,  that  they 
were  going  to  freeze  Social  Security  at 
last  year's  level,  and  not  allow  for  the 
new  retirees  to  come  into  the  pro- 
gram? I  do  not  understand  that. 
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Mr.  DENNY  SMITH.  Mr.  ^>eaker,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield  further,  I 
think  that  is  exactly  the  point  they 


started  at,  because  if  you  are  in  busi- 
ness, as  the  gentleman  was  at  one  time 
and  as  I  was  In  business,  we  would  not 
mind  starting  from  last  year  and  going 
forward.  However,  I  think  that  the 
way  the  Democratic  majority  has  laid 
this  on  us,  they  were  not  intending 
really  to  do  anything  but  Just  get  the 
Republicans  involved  so  that  they 
then  could  have  a  bipartisan  effort.  I 
think  there  was  absolutely  no  question 
that  it  was  a  tongue-in-cheek  budget.  I 
think  that  is  the  best  word  I  could  use 
to  describe  it. 

Mr.  MACK.  So  what  the  gentleman 
is  saying  is  that  there  was  a  proposal 
on  the  table  which  was  a  working  doc- 
mnent  that  said  in  effect,  "this  is  not 
our  plan.  We  disavow  this.  This  is  Just 
what  the  spending  levels  were  from 
last  year,  and  we  would  like  for  you  to 
get  involved  with  us  to  help  create  our 
budget  so  we  can  in  essence  say  that 
you  were  involved  in  a  budget  that 
raised  taxes,  cut  defense,  and  had 
some  marginal  impact  on  social  spend- 
ing"; is  that  true? 

Mr.  DENNY  SMITH.  Mr.  Speaker,  if 
the  gentleman  wUl  yield  further,  I  was 
not  at  the  hearing  when  you  did  go 
forward  with  some  of  this  markup,  but 
I  imderstand  there  were  a  numl>er  of 
Members  who  wanted  to  continue  to 
try  to  draw  the  Republican  Members 
in,  and  we  had  a  stipulation  in  a  letter 
which  went  to  the  Speaker  from  our 
leader  which  requested  that  certain 
things  be  done  by  the  Democratic 
leadership  so  we  would  know  that  we 
Just  were  not  being  brought  along  so 
they  would  have  a  bipartisan  stamp  on 
it.  But  this  letter  which  our  leader 
wrote  to  the  Speaker,  Jni  Wright, 
was  In  fact  to  try  to  draw  out  the  prob- 
lems in  the  budget  process  and  try  to 
see  If  we  could  help  to  reform  this 
system  as  we  work  on  the  1988  budget. 

Mr.  MACK.  Well,  before  we  get  on 
to  the  letter,  let  me  say  this— I  should 
say,  "letters"  really,  t>ecause  there 
have  been  several  that  have  gone  back 
and  forth  between  Bob  Michel  and 
Speaker  Wright  and  also  Chairman 
Gray.  If  we  could,  let  us  get  back  to 
the  $108  billion,  because  when  the 
gentleman  mentioned  the  button 
there,  for  a  minute  it  kind  of  reminded 
me  of  our  Republican  conference  this 
morning  when  the  President  came.  He, 
too,  was  wearing  a  button,  and  he 
challenged  us  in  what  I  would  call  the 
first  really  meaningful  step  in  the 
budget  fight  for  1987.  Let  me  explain 
that. 

He  said  that  it  is  his  objective  to  get 
to  $108  bUllon  to  comply  with  the 
Gramm-Rudman  targets,  and  then  he 
said  to  the  members  of  the  Republican 
conference  that  it  was  his  intention  to 
veto  the  highway  bill  that  was  passed, 
and  he  challenged  us  to  sustain  that 
veto.  In  essence,  he  was  maJcing  the 
point  that  "if  you  can't  sustain  this 
veto,  then  you  are  not  going  to  be  able 


to  hold  together  and  meet  the  target 
of  $108  billion." 

So  I  would  say  the  President's  chal- 
lenge, asking  each  of  us  to  sustain  his 
veto  this  morning,  is  the  first  major 
step  in  the  budget  battle  in  1987. 

Let  me  then  make  one  further  point 
about  that.  If  we  do  win.  if  the  Presi- 
dent is  able  to  have  his  veto  upheld, 
then  I  think  the  clear  message  to  the 
Members,  both  Republicans  and 
Democrats,  is  that  this  is  going  to  l>e  a 
year  in  which  there  is  going  to  be  a 
fight  over  any  major  spending,  and 
that  the  President  is  going  to  veto 
anything  that  he  considers  to  have  too 
much  expenditure  called  for  in  it,  and 
he  is  going  to  be  looldng  to  us  to  sus- 
tain his  vetoes. 

So  I  would  say  that  this  is  step  No.  1. 
and  fight  No.  1  is  the  question  over 
the  transportation  biU. 

Mr.  DENNY  SMITH.  If  the  gentle- 
man will  yield  further,  it  is  almost  step 
No.  2,  though,  because  the  President 
did  put  forward  the  budget,  as  the 
gentleman  pointed  out,  on  the  Sth  of 
January  which  met  the  target  of 
Gramm-Rudman-Holllngs-Mack  of 
$108  billion.  So  this  is  step  2,  challeng- 
ing us  to  meet  the  target  again.  So  cer- 
tainly you  and  I  have  no  problem 
doing  that. 

I  think  the  serious  problem  we  have 
here,  though.  Is  one  of  public  atten- 
tion to  the  budget  process,  with  the 
fact  that  we  are  sort  of  having  to  play 
here  l>efore  the  TV  cameras  to  try  to 
focus  the  light  of  day  on  this  problem. 
The  committee  chairman  has  nm 
around  the  countryside  talking  about 
the  fact  that  they  were  going  to  meet 
the  targets.  They  said  they  were  going 
to  do  it,  but  we  have  never  seen  a  plan 
that  really  does  that. 

Mr.  MACK.  But,  if  I  may  reclaim  my 
time,  even  from  the  comments  we  are 
hearing,  at  least  from  what  is  being  re- 
ported in  the  papers,  there  is  no  plan 
that  I  have  heard  of  or  seen  in  print 
that  has  talked  alx>ut  a  deficit  reduc- 
tion plan  that  comes  anywhere  near 
the  $108  billion  target. 

Mr.  DENNY  SMITH.  That  is  cer- 
tainly true.  There  is  this  continuing 
discussion  about  how  it  is  kind  of  un- 
realistic and  "we  can't  do  it.  and  it  is 
bigger  than  anything  we  can  do  here." 
The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the 
President  has  done  it.  While  many  of 
us,  even  from  his  own  party,  may  be 
not  totally  enamored  of  his  budget 
plan,  he  has  done  it  and  proven  it  can 
be  achieved.  You  and  I  know  that.  We 
have  worked  on  the  numbers. 

I  think  clearly  it  is  time  for  the 
Democratic  Party  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  Democratic 
Party  which  controls  the  UJ5.  Senate 
to  lay  out  how  they  are  going  to  have 
these  new  ideas  move  forward  to  the 
Gramm-Rudman-Holllngs  bill  which 
they  also  voted  for. 
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Itr.  MACK.  Mr.  Q^eakxx.  the  genUe- 
Bian  brought  up  the  qu^ion  about 
than  leCten.  It  mlsht  be  helpful  to 
gh«  nme  kind  of  background  about 
irtwt  these  letters  represent. 

If  the  gentleman  wfll  help  me  in 
thla,  I  recall  that  there  was  an  attempt 
a  eomde  of  weeks  ago  to  say  that  we 
omSit  to  have  a  bipartisan  effort  on 
putting  togetho-  a  plan,  and  our  reac- 
tion was  this:  We  look  at  Lucy  In  the 
"Peanuts"  cartoon  in  irtilch  the  foot- 
ball is  put  down  year  after  year  after 
year,  which  an  this  occasion  would 
repgescnt  bipartisan  action,  and  Just 
as  the  baU  is  about  to  be  kicked,  the 
ban  is  removed. 

So  Bsany  of  our  colleagues  expressed 
real  oooeeni  about  the  fact  that  we 
were  beinc  taken  in  one  more  time. 
But  even  after  all  the  expressions  of 
those  oooeems.  it  was  determined  that 
we  ought  to  try  once  more  to  see  if  we 
could  get  some  Idnd  of  bipartisan 
movement  as  far  as  the  budget  is  con- 
cerned. So  a  letter  was  written,  if  I  am 
not  mJntakm.  by  Vice  Chairman  Latta 
to  Chaltman  GtaAT  saying  that  there 
were  certain  conditimis  that  we  would 
want  to  have  them  reqwnd  to  before 
we  would  agree  to  go  into  a  bipartisan 
effort  on  the  develcHonent  of  a  plan. 

Well,  the  discussian  aiwarently  took 
place,  and  they  said.  "Well,  maybe  we 
can  move  forward."  but  before  the 
letter  could  be  delivered.  Chairman 
<^UT  decided  that  he  was  going  to 
move  forward  in  the  markup  session 
with  Uie  document  that  the  gentle- 
man referred  to  earil^. 

Mr.  DENNY  SMITH.  I  believe  in 
fact  we  got  a  notice  that  the  commit- 
tee would  meet,  and  there  was  a  press 
conference  before  that,  was  there  not? 

Mr.  MACK.  That  Is  exactly  correct. 
So  before  we  even  had  our  meeting 
with  our  leadership  to  determine  what 
that  letter  should  Include,  we  were  in- 
formed that  "we  have  changed  our 
minds.  We  don't  want  you  to  be  In- 
vcdved."  So  that  meeting  feU  through. 

Mr.  DENNY  SMITH.  So  basically, 
rather  than  going  to  the  committee 
and  really  dealing  with  the  problem, 
they  were  out  in  the  media  trying  to 
win  a  budget  with  the  $108  billion 
number  in  the  media. 

Mr.  MACK.  Yes.  Again  let  me  stop 
here  and  stress  what  is  going  on.  All  of 
this  show— and  that  is  what  it  is— all 
of  this  show  was  to  put  up  a  smoke- 
screoi  so  they  do  not  have  to  come 
forward  with  their  plan.  Everything 
they  are  doing  is  trjring  to  force  us  to 
jMrtldpate  in  the  very  early  stages  of 
writing  their  document. 

Mr.  BUBCHNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MACK.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri 

Mr.  BUBCHNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
sorry  that  I  was  not  here  earlier.  I 
happened  to  turn  on  C-SPAN  and  saw 
the  dialog  that  was  going  on  here,  and 
I  recognised  that  you  are  trying  to 


bring  out  some  of  the  Issues  that  we 
on  the  Budget  Committee  have  been 
trying  to  bring  out  to  the  press. 

Unfortunately,  we  have  been  trying 
to  deal  with  this  Issue  as  though  we 
were  Members  of  Congress  trying  to 
force  the  budget  process  to  do  what  it 
is  supposed  to  do,  and  that  is  present  a 
budget.  I  think  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon  has  eloquently  pointed  out 
that  we  have  at  every  turn  been  faced 
with  what  is  basically  high  theater,  or 
low  theater,  as  the  case  may  be,  and 
we  have  been  finding  out  what  the 
Budget  Committee  was  going  to  do 
through  the  words  of  Tony  Coxlho, 
who,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  is  not  a 
member  of  the  Budget  Committee — I 
have  not  seen  him  there,  and  I  do  not 
think  he  is  an  ex  officio  member— and 
of  the  Speaker.  Frequently  what  has 
himpenad  is  that  the  statements  that 
have  been  made  in  camera,  in  the 
budget  hearings  or  in  the  meetings 
that  we  have  had  in  the  various  of- 
fices, and  the  statements  that  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  has  made 
have  never  been  predicated  upon  ap- 
proval of  the  Speaker  or  of  Mr. 
CoELHO.  Yet,  we  find  out  what  is  going 
on  by  reading  the  press  clippings,  by 
turning  on  the  television,  and  by  lis- 
tening bo  the  statements  about  the 
President's  budget,  and  yet  we  have 
not  seen  what  they  have  as  an  alterna- 
tive. Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  MACK.  That  is  correct. 

l&i.  BUECHNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  can 
tell  the  gentleman  as  a  member  of  the 
Budget  Committee  and  as  a  freshman 
that  in  the  first  few  months  I  have 
been  there,  I  am  really  frustrated 
about  the  process  because  I  do  not 
really  think  there  is  an  intent  on  the 
Democratic  side,  at  least  on  the  leader- 
ship side,  although  I  think  some  of  the 
members  of  the  committee  might  wish 
to  have  one,  to  bring  forth  an  alterna- 
tive to  what  the  President  is  required 
to  bring  under  law. 

Mr.  MACK.  You  know  why,  do  you 
not?  

Mr.  BUECHNER.  I  certainly  would 
like  to  hear  the  gentleman's  opinion 
on  it.  I  have  my  opinions. 

Mr.  MACK.  To  be  really  straightfor- 
ward, they  do  not  want  it  to  be  seen.  It 
is  awfully  easy  to  talk  about  what 
their  dociunent  should  be  when  they 
did  not  think  they  were  going  to  have 
to  produce  one.  But  November  1986 
changed  all  that.  They  now  control 
both  Houses  of  the  leglslatiu-e.  They 
cannot  hide  behind  the  statement: 
"WeU,  let's  wait  and  see  what  the 
other  body  does." 

D  1800 

Mr.  DENNY  SMITH.  If  the  gentle- 
man will  yield  on  that  point,  for  the 
past  6  years  when  the  Senate  has  been 
In  the  bands  of  the  Republican  Party, 
the  PrcEldent's  party,  if  you  will,  we 
have  been  in  a  position  on  the  House 
side  where  we  had  to  sort  of  wait  9j\d 


see  what  Senator  Doimnci  was  going 
to  do  and  we  had  to  try  and  woi^  to- 
gether with  the  other  body  and  we 
were  sort  of  in  a  position  where  we 
needed  to  work  with  them. 

At  this  point,  we  are  in  a  position 
where  the  Democratic  Party  is  now 
trying  to  sagr  that  we  have  to  wait 
until  the  Senate  comes  out.  That  is 
not  right  any  more;  we  do  not  have  to 
do  that.  In  tact,  why  would  we  come 
out  and  show  our  cards  before  they 
show  their  cards?  If  you  are  a  card- 
player,  that  Just  does  not  happen.  We 
are  not  the  "dummy"  hand. 

Mr.  MACK.  Well,  some  people  might 
think  we  are. 

Let  me  put  into  perspective  this 
whole  discussion  about  who  should 
put  the  plan  on  the  table.  Again,  this 
is  my  fifth  year  in  the  Congress,  fifth 
year  on  the  Budget  Committee,  so  I 
have  somewhat  of  a  limited  number  of 
years  to  draw  on,  but  my  experience 
has  been  that  this  is  not  the  normal 
procedure.  It  Is  fair  to  ask  the  ques- 
tion about  what  the  normal  procedure 
is. 

Let  me  Just  read  to  you  a  little  note 
that  I  made  here.  "Under  Chairman 
Gray,  the  procedure  has  been  to 
present  a  Democratic  majority  propos- 
al to  the  full  committee  for  its  consid- 
eration. Thsit  is,  the  first  document 
that  the  members  of  the  House 
Budget  Committee  have  seen  on  the 
Republican  side  In  the  years  that 
Chairman  Gray  has  been  chairman,  it 
has  been  their  budget  proposal."  This 
is  now  the  unusual  year.  He  customari- 
ly gives  us  little  advance  time  to  ana- 
lyze it,  because  the  majority  usually  is 
not  really  interested  in  a  bipartisan 
product. 

This  year,  when  the  majority  Is 
having  difficulty  developing  a  budget 
which  can  lAeet  the  Gramm-Rudman 
deficit  targets  of  $108  billion  in  fiscal 
year  1988,  the  chairman  has  suddenly 
shown  a  real  interest  in  trying  to 
entrap  the  Republican  minority  one 
way  or  another  into  his  problems.  Our 
position  has  been  that  we  are  delight- 
ed to  become  Involved  in  the  process 
Just  as  soon  as  you  have  put  your 
budget  on  the  table. 

Now,  if  we  should  happen  to  read 
during  the  next  few  days  that  there  is 
a  budget  plan  from  the  Democrats 
then  I  think  we  can  declare  victory 
here.  Because  the  whole  piu-pose, 
what  we  have  been  trying  to  do  is  to 
say  If  you  want  to  negotiate,  it  is  only 
fair  that  there  be  two  docmnents,  and 
we  Just  want  to  see  yours. 

Mr.  DENNY  SMITH.  If  the  gentle- 
man will  yield,  that  is  exactly  right. 
We  have  to  have  the  plan  out  there  to 
begin  with.  If  they  were  really  serious 
about  the  document  that  we  had  pre- 
sented last  week  as  the  markup  docu- 
ment, I  think  we  could  have  probably 
taken  an  up-down  vote  on  that  right 
there   and  maybe   that   would   have 


been  sufficient  and  we  could  have 
been  done  for  the  year  and  Just  taken 
it  to  the  floor  from  there. 

Mr.  BUECHNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MACK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  B^issourt. 

Mr.  BUECHNER.  I  am  sorry  once 
again;  I  apologize  for  being  late,  but 
were  you  able  to  reiterate  what  that 
document  really  was  that  was  the  1987 
budget  that  they  said  was,  what  a 
working  paper,  they  referred  to  it. 
They  did  not  actually  take  credit  for 
that  being  a  budget  and  we  all  know 
and  I  think  the  public  knows  that.  I 
cannot  believe  that  the  Democrats 
were  goLig  to  offer  a  budget  which 
would  have  so  drastically  cut  Social 
Security  that  would  have  literally 
meant  that  we  would  be  like  Brazil, 
that  we  would  refuse  to  pay  our  debts 
to  our  own  citizens  in  foreign  coun- 
tries. 

Mr.  DENNY  SMITH.  If  the  gentle- 
man will  yield,  I  think  that  is  exactly 
right.  If  they  were  willing  to  vote  on 
that  proposal.  There  are  some  of  us 
around  here  who  think  that  ultimate- 
ly in  order  to  get  this  problem  put  to- 
gether we  are  going  to  have  to  allow 
for  new  people  into  Social  Security 
but  not  pay  a  cost-of-living  adjust- 
ment. 

But  I  do  not  think  that  the  Demo- 
crat majority  who  are  on  the  Budget 
Committee  or  in  this  House  are  ready 
to  vote  on  that  plan.  I  think  it  is  a 
very  serious  problem  when  we  are 
saying  one  thing  in  public  and  trying 
to  do  another  thing  in  private.  I  cer- 
tainly think  that  the  budget  they  laid 
out  there— the  one  thing  about  the 
budget  there  though  is  that  it  does 
come  awfully  close  to  meeting  the 
Gramm-Rudman-Hollings  target  of 
$108  billion. 

Mr.  BUECHNER.  That  is  true,  and  I 
think  that  is  why  the  gentleman  said 
that  in  preparation  for  this  ill-timed 
meeting  that  the  Democrats  are  trying 
to  lure  us  into  something  that  if  that 
was  meaningful,  that  if  they  wanted  to 
really  come  to  that  figure,  that  that 
would  have  been  something  that  we 
could  talk  about  but  they  are  not  will- 
ing to  pin  themselves  down  to  that. 
They  really,  it  was  sort  of  like.  "You 
tell  us  what  you  are  willing  to  do  and 
then  we  will  tell  you  whether  we  are 
really  serious." 

Mr.  DENNY  SMITH.  If  the  gentle- 
man will  yield.  In  fact  did  not  the 
chairman  say  that  his  members  were 
not  ready  to  vote  for  this  proposal; 
they  would  not  vote  for  it  or  support 
it,  but  in  fact  this  was  going  to  be  our 
dociunent. 

Mr.  BUECHNER.  That  Is  correct. 
And,  if  I  remember  reading  in  the 
Washington  Post,  apparently  that  the 
Democrats  had  met  on  their  own  with- 
out any  input  from  the  Republican 
Members,  which  is  their  right,  and 
had  been  literally  unable  to  come  up 


with  a  dociunent  from  which  to  com- 
mence. Therefore,  they  reverted  back 
to  that,  knowing  full  well  that  it  was 
not,  I  think  using  legal  terms,  equita- 
ble terms,  they  did  not  have  clean 
hands  when  they  walked  into  that 
room  with  us. 

Not  having  clean  hands,  I  find  it  lu- 
dicrous that  they  can  then  continue  to 
bash  on  the  President's  budget  as 
being  ill-conceived.  irresponsible. 
When  Tony  Coelho  talks  about  the 
little  white  lies  in  the  President's 
budget,  he  is  using  that  as  a  subter- 
fuge to  cover  up  the  failure  of  leader- 
ship on  the  Democratic  side  of  the 
budget  process. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MACK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  I  would  like  to  ask  all 
three  of  the  gentlemen  who  happen  to 
be  members  of  the  Budget  Committee 
a  question  that  I  think  the  American 
people  have  asked  over  the  last  several 
years.  That  question  arises  from  the 
position  of  the  Democrat  leadership  In 
numbers  campaigns  to  the  effect  that 
it  is  Ronald  Reagan  who  has  been 
spending  this  country  into  a  major 
deficit.  They  have  said  over  and  over 
again  that  national  leadership  cam- 
paign, leadership  of  this  House  and 
the  leadership  of  the  other  body  on 
the  Democrat  side  have  said  that 
President  Reagan  is  a  guy  who  has 
been  spending  more  money  than  this 
country  has  been  taking  in  and  that 
he  is  the  one  who  is  responsible  for 
"the  biggest  deficit  in  history." 

Now.  I  would  Just  want  to  ask  each 
of  you  your  own  opinion  as  to  what 
perception  the  American  people 
should  draw  from  this  current  situa- 
tion in  which  the  President  has  sub- 
mitted a  budget,  ostensibly  meeting 
the  Gramm-Rudman  targets  and  the 
Democrat  leadership  now  has  a  chance 
to  come  in  and  be  fiscally  responsible 
and  they  have  opted  not  to  act.  What 
message  should  the  American  people 
take  from  this  present  situation  that 
you  three  gentlemen  are  so  heavily  in- 
volved in  and  the  Democrat  leadership 
is  involved  in? 

Mr.  DENNY  SMITH.  If  the  gentle- 
man will  yield,  I  think  what  people 
should  look  to  is  the  action  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States.  We  in 
the  House  in  the  minority  have  seen 
bill  after  bill  that  comes  through  over 
what  the  President  has  recommended 
and  many  of  us  have  voted  "no"  on 
those  appropriation  bills. 

Not  a  dollar  Is  spent  that  is  not  ap- 
proved by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  And  the  President  sits  in  a  con- 
stitutional role  but  the  Congress  is  the 
one  who  spends  the  money. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Let  me  ask  one  other 
question.  The  President  mentioned 
this  this  morning  in  talking  to  us  he 
said,  "You  know,  it  is  pretty  tough 
when  you  get  what  is  known  as  a  con- 


tinuing resolution  where  you  do  not 
pass  individual  vpropriations  bills  but 
you  ball  them  all  up  Into  one  giant  bill 
at  the  end  of  the  year,"  and  the  Presi- 
dent does  not  have  any  line  item  veto. 
He  either  has  to  stop  the  country,  ba- 
sically send  Federal  woi^ers  home 
without  their  pay  and  do  a  lot  of  dam- 
aging, dangerous  things  or  live  with 
that  particular  giant  ball  of  funding 
that  is  given  to  him  at  the  11th  hour 
at  the  end  of  the  year. 

Is  that  one  reason  why  we  have 
major  deficits  in  this  countrjr?  That 
type  of  procedure? 

Mr.  DENNY  SMITH.  If  the  gentle- 
man will  yield,  that  is  exactly  right.  I 
think  that  last  year's  appropriation 
process  where  we  put  everything  to- 
gether into  one,  gigantic  bill  is  certain- 
ly not  the  way  to  run  this  country  and 
not  the  way  the  resix>nsible  Congress 
should  work. 

With  the  hands  of  the  Democrat 
Party  firmly  on  the  wheel  In  both  the 
Senate  now  and  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, the  President  has  very 
little  choice  but  to  veto  the  entire  bill 
as  in  the  highway  bill  that  he  talked 
to  us  about  this  morning  in  order  to 
try  and  get  the  spending  level  down  to 
something  that  he  can  afford  to 
spend.  I  think  that  he  made  a  point 
this  morning,  "If  you  will  help  me  in 
this  veto,  and  bring  me  back  a  bUl  that 
will  fit  our  spending  targets,  we  will  be 
happy  to  put  it  back  in  a  week  and  I 
will  sign  it." 

Mr.  MACK.  Let  me  add  a  comment 
to  the  question  of  the  gentlemen  from 
California.  I  was  feverishly  looking 
through  my  papers  here  to  see  if  I  had 
this  document  with  me  but  I  do  not. 

What  the  graph  showed  were  the 
levels  of  spending  authorized  and  ap- 
propriated by  the  Congress  since  this 
President  has  been  in  office.  You  can 
compare  that  level  of  spending  to 
what  the  President  had  requested. 
You  are  going  to  see  in  the  graph  that 
the  Congress  has  spent  more  money 
each  year  than  the  President  has  re- 
quested. 

Mr.  BUECHNER.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield,  I  am  not  exactly  sure  of  the 
amount  of  the  supplemental  appro- 
priations but  when  you  add  those  to 
the  current,  what  was  appropriated 
from  last  session  and  what  we  are 
doing  as  we  go  along,  emergency  aid 
for  the  homeless,  we  are,  even  outside 
of  the  normal  budget  process,  we  are 
on  an  ongoing  basis  each  time  exceed- 
ing that  amoimt  putting  a  new  factor 
into  the  formula. 

D  1810 

So  what  we  are  talking  about  In  the 
process,  the  process  itself  is  not  even 
static.  The  Congress  has  on  its  own 
initiative  opted  above  the  process  each 
time. 

I  do  not  think  the  American  public 
understands    that    what    they    hear 
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•boot  M  the  badtet.  what  we  are 
dainc  li  not  the  hodget.  Through  rec- 
aneatethm  the  DemocratB  have  eon- 
■tantly  had  add-ona.  They  cannot 
make  enough  polltieal  promlsea  that 
■land  outaide  the  budget  They  have 
to  mecge  it  aD  together  ao  the  Ameri- 
can publle  ia  unaUe  to  perceive  exact- 
ly irtiat  the  gentleman  is  trjring  to 
rain  here. 

What  la  the  meange  to  the  Ameri- 
can iMblk?  The  meaaage  that  we  are 
trying  to  give  la  that  C^amm-Rudman 
la  attainable,  but  we  need  to  have  such 
thlnga  aa  aequeatiaticn.  The  President 
has  talked  about  It.  We  have  men- 
tioned it  in  our  letters.  We  have  raised 
It  in  the  Budget  Oommlttee.  E^ven  the 
chatnnan  has  said — ^has  the  chairman 
not  said,  gentlemen,  that  he  believes 
that  we  have  to  have  the  Executive 
bade  at  the  wlieel.  that  the  BxecuUve 
has  to  take  some  part,  maybe  put 
OMB  In  the  sequestration  project  or 

^wi^  imi  I—  ity 

Hie  reason,  snd  I  hope  the  people 
out  there  understand  It.  is  that  unless 
we  do  It.  unless  we  have  somebody 
who  is  willing  to  take  the  cuts  and 
that  can  withstand  the  political  pres- 
sure, this  CongresB,  especially  under 
the  leadership  it  currently  has  and  has 
had,  does  not  have  the  guts  to  balance 
the  budget. 

lir.  MACK.  Well,  the  gentleman 
mentioned  the  words  "reconciliation 
and  sequestration."  which  reminded 
me  again,  a  few  months  ago  we  began 
the  dlscussicm  about  the  letters  that 
have  been  going  htitk.  and  forth.  What 
we  basically  said,  those  of  us  on  the 
Budget  Committee,  that  we  are  pre- 
pared to  get  into  a  dialog  about  a 
budget,  provided  it  has  certain  condl- 
tloos;  so  we  sent  that  letter  to  Chair- 
man OsAT.  He  made  some  attempt, 
but  in  an  attempt,  you  know,  tiding  to 
tie  him  down  a  little  bit.  he  refused  to 
answer,  but  he  made  some  attempt  to 
respond  to  that  letter. 

Mr.  DENNY  SMITH.  Mr.  Speaker,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield,  but  only  ver- 
bally, we  got  no  letter  back.  There  was 
a  discussion  and  he  said.  "Well.  I 
thought  I  had  answered  the  ques- 
tions." 

Mr.  BUECHNER.  But  he  was  using 
Jurisdictional  questions  and  legal  dis- 
cussion, and  really  all  we  wanted  out 
of  the  chairman  was  a  sense,  if  you 
wm.  a  aoise  of  the  oommlttee  that  it 
was  important  to  deal  with. 

Mr.  DENNY  SMITH.  Mr.  Speaker,  if 
the  gentieman  will  yield  further,  it 
was  very  important  to  get  him  on 
paper  ao  that  we  had  something  that 
we  could  back  up  the  discussion. 

Mr.  MACK.  Let  me  Just  kind  of 
bring  this  up  to  the  next  step,  because 
again  our  reactitm  was,  well,  since  we 
could  not  get  a  definitive  answer,  that 
maybe  thoe  was  stmie  difficulty  that 
the  chairman  was  having,  that  he  had 
to  deal  with  the  Speaker,  and  so 
maybe  we  should  tn  fact  direct  a  letter 


to  the  Speaker,  so  in  a  f  oUowup  letter 
with  a  couple  additional  points  that 
were  added  to  it.  it  was  sent  to  the 
Speaker.  

Ifr.  DENNY  SMITH.  Bir.  Speaker,  if 
the  gsnUeman  will  yield  further,  I 
wonder  if  maybe  we  ought  to  go  down 
throui^  these  seven  points  that  the 
genUeman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  MichhJ 
put  in  that  letter. 

Mr.  MACK.  If  the  genUeman  would 
do  so,  I  would  be  pleased. 

Mr.  DENNY  SMITH.  We  have  al- 
ready talked  about  the  first  one. 

No.  1,  we  mxist  have  a  budget  propos- 
al submitted  by  the  committee  majori- 
ty as  a  basis  for  discussion. 

No.  3.  a  final  document  should  con- 
tain full  and  complete  reconciliation 
instructions  with  full  enforcement  of 
these  histructions  spelled  out  in  the 
resolution.  This  would  be  good  teeth. 

Mr.  MACK.  Yes,  I  was  Just  going  to 
say,  why  do  we  not  Just  stop  for  a 
moment  here  and  get  a  couple  com- 
ments from  all  of  you  as  to  the  impor- 
tance of  reconciliation.  The  gentieman 
might  want  to  expand  on  that. 

Bto.  DENNY  SMITH.  Well,  this  is 
my  seventh  year  here  in  the  Congress. 
In  1981  the  one  time  that  a  budget  res- 
olution made  any  difference  would  en- 
force spending  changes,  cuts,  if  you 
will,  was  in  the  Gramm-Latta  budget 
reconciliation  package  in  May  1981. 
Since  then  we  have  never  really  had  a 
reconciliation  that  did  not  add  to  it. 

This  is  the  teeth.  It  enforces  and 
makes  the  authorizing  committees 
change  the  legislation  so  that  things 
do  not  automatically  happen  that  in- 
crease spending. 

Mr.  MACK.  So  if  I  understand  the 
gentleman  correcUy,  what  the  recon- 
ciliation bill  does  is  that  it  attempts  to 
carry  out  what  the  budget  called  for. 

Mr.  DENNY  SMITH.  The  gentleman 
is  exactly  right. 

Mr.  MACK.  Therefore,  in  other 
words,  if  there  were  legislative  actions 
that  had  to  be  carried  out,  this  recon- 
ciliation bill  took  care  of  those  actions. 

In  other  words,  as  the  gentleman 
says,  the  budget  is  passed  and  it  Is 
reaUy  nonbinding. 

Mr.  DENNY  SMITH.  It  is  the  road 
map  that  facilitates  aU  these  changes 
in  spending. 

Mr.  MACK.  Following  up  the  budget 
is  the  reconciliation  biU  which  carries 
out  what  the  budget  said  we  were 
going  to  do. 

Mr.  DENNY  SMITH.  That  is  exacOy 
right. 

Mr.  MACK.  The  gentleman  said  he 
had  been  here  7  years  and  there  was 
only  1  year  in  which  we  really  had  a 
meaningful  reconciliation  bill. 

Mr.  DENNY  SMITH.  Only  1  year 
that  we  had  a  reconciliation  bill  that 
really  changed  the  spending  levels 
downward. 

Mr.  MACK.  So  when  we  get  through 
with  ttie  budget  process,  the  next 
thing  that  comes  along  is  reconcilia- 


tion and  it  is  that  piece  of  legislation 
that  carries  out  the  budget.  That 
really  is  the  meaningful  piece  of  legis- 
lation, and  not  the  budget  resolution 
itself.  

Mr.  DENNY  SMITH.  That  is  exactiy 
right.  The  genUeman  is  exactly  right. 
There  is  no  force  of  law  in  the  budget. 
It  is  a  document  of  the  Congress. 

Mr.  BUaCHNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  if 
the  genUekian  will  yield.  I  think  a 
good  example  would  be  that  last  year 
the  DemocCats  tried  to  reauthorize  the 
Housing  Aot  in  the  reconciliation  bill. 
They  tried  to  take  the  hospital  insiur- 
ance  trust  off  budget,  in  violation  of 
that  1983  bipartisan  agreement  on 
Social  Secivity.  and  they  also  tried  to 
sell  Government  loans  with  full  re- 
course. I  think  we  all  know  that  would 
have  meant  a  loss  in  loan  receipts  as 
well  as  still  having  fuU  liability  for  any 
loan  defaults;  so  they  use  the  process 
whenever  they  can  abuse  it,  and  that 
is  basically  It. 

Mr.  DENNY  SBflTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  if 
the  genUeman  will  yield,  that  is  the 
third  point  in  the  letter  from  our 
leader,  the  genUeman  from  Illinois, 
Bob  MicHtL,  to  the  Speaker,  Jm 
Wright.  That  sentence  is:  "That  rec- 
onciliation package  should  be  broiight 
to  the  floor  with  no  new  additions  to  it 
or  incomplete  action  on  the  prescribed 
nondiscretionary  reductions." 

Mr.  MACK.  So  in  other  words,  what 
we  are  asking  for  in  the  letter  is  a 
commitment  on  the  part  of  the  leader- 
ship to  bring  a  reconciliation  bill  to 
the  floor  of  the  House  that  would  do 
no  more  than  what  is  called  for  in  the 
budget  rest^ution. 

Mr.  DENNY  SMITH.  With  no  addi- 
tional spending. 

Mr.  MACK.  No  additional  spending. 
No  new  programs.  I  Just  wanted  to 
make  that  point  clear. 

Mr.  BUBCHNER.  Bfr.  Speaker,  if 
the  genUeman  wiU  yield,  I  think  it  is 
fair  to  point  out  that  by  narrowing 
this  reconciliation  project,  we  do  not 
keep  Congress  from  doing  what  it  is 
supposed  to  do. 

Mr.  MACK.  In  no  way. 

Mr.  DENNY  SMITH.  Let  me,  if  I 
can,  continue  with  point  No.  4  in  the 
Michel  letter  to  the  Speaker,  Jim 
Wright: 

That  the  Appropriations  Subcommittees 
must  be  made  to  comply  with  their  302(b) 
outlay  levels,  with  any  failure  to  comply 
subject  to  a  point  of  order.  Further,  that 
the  so-called  "Fazio  exception"  which  allows 
the  Appropriation  Committee  to  bring  for- 
ward bills  which  meet  their  discretionary 
number  even  though  the  Budget  Committee 
outlay  ceilings  have  been  breached,  must  be 
eliminated. 

Now,  what  has  occurred  in  the  past, 
as  the  gentleman  well  knows,  is  that 
the  Budget  Act,  the  302(b)  spending 
levels  and  the  points  of  order  that  we 
would  make  against  them  here  on  the 
floor,  which  is  a  procedure  by  which 
we  could  object  to  bringing  forth  this 
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kind  of  document,  are  waived.  We  are 
trying  to  Just  put  some  more  teeth 
into  this  act. 

Mr.  MACK.  If  the  gentleman  will  go 
on  then,  let  us  finish  this  up. 

Iiflr.  DENNY  SMITH.  All  right.  Sen- 
tence No.  5  in  the  Michel  letter  to  the 
Speaker 

That  any  omnibus  appropriations  bill  will 
be  discouraged  at  all  times  and  that  no  such 
bill  be  brought  to  the  floor  of  the  House 
without  approval  of  the  bipartisan  leader- 
ship for  fiscal  years  1988  and  1989. 

Mr.  MACK.  Let  me  if  I  could  Just 
break  in  there.  Is  this  omnibus  appro- 
priations bill,  we  are  used  to  hearing 
the  term  around  here,  "continuing  res- 
olution," is  that  basically  what  this  is 
referring  to?  

lAi.  DENNY  SMITH.  That  certainly 
would  be  how  it  has  been  couched 
around  here.  It  was  the  same  thing 
that  happened  last  year  where  we  put 
aU  13  appropriation  bills  into  one  big 
ball  of  wax  and  brought  them  through 
the  body. 

Mr.  MACK.  So  in  other  words,  what 
we  were  saying  was  that  if  we  are 
going  to  make  a  concerted  effort,  we 
are  going  to  work  together  to  put  to- 
gether a  budget  resolution  that  would 
meet  the  $180  billion  target,  we  want 
your  commitment  that  what  we  are 
going  to  do  is  we  are  going  to  work 
through  each  one  of  those  appropria- 
tions bills,  get  them  to  the  floor,  have 
them  debated,  have  a  conference  with 
the  other  body,  bring  those  conference 
reports  back  and  get  those  appropria- 
tion bills  through  the  House,  not  have 
a  continuing  resolution  where  you  can 
have  over  half  a  trillion  dollars'  worth 
of  spending  in  one  biU  and  then  send 
it  down  to  the  President  and  say,  "OK. 
now  you  go  ahead  and  veto  it."  Is  that 
the  situation? 

n  1820 

Sentence  No.  6,  that  no  provision  in 
the  budget  resolution  provide  for  any 
adjustment  in  individual  or  corporate 
income  tax  rates. 

If  the  gentleman  remembers,  the 
Speaker,  Jim  Wright  of  Texsis,  has 
made  the  point  a  number  of  times  that 
maybe  we  ought  to  stop  some  of  the 
changes  in  the  1986  tax  law  tn  order  to 
raise  more  taxes  from  the  American 
working  people  so  that  those  taxes 
could  be  utilized  in  spending  and  our 
budget  process. 

Here  again,  what  we  said  was  we  put 
this  budget  resolution  together  and 
the  only  commitment  we  are  asking 
you  to  make  as  far  as  taxes  are  con- 
cerned is  Just  we  do  not  want  you  to 
renege  on  the  tax  rates  we  agreed 
upon  in  the  tax  reform  package.  I 
mean,  that  is  fair. 

Mr.  DENNY  SMITH.  The  gentleman 
is  absolutely  correct. 

Mr.  MACK.  If  it  was  Just  me,  I 
would  have  gone  further  than  that. 
But  again,  all  we  were  saying  to  the 
Speaker  is  we  Just  want  your  commit- 


ment that  you  are  not  going  to  raise 
the  income  tax  rates,  and  he  would 
not  even  respond  to  that.  In  a  moment 
we  will  read  the  letter  and  he  did  in 
fact  respond. 

Mr.  DENNY  SMITH.  The  last  sen- 
tence in  the  Michel  to  the  Speaker 
letter,  sentence  No.  7  is  that  Gramm- 
Rudman  l}e  corrected  to  make  the 
automatic  sequestration  procedure 
meet  any  constitutional  challenge.  Of 
course,  that  refers  to  the  fact  that  the 
Supreme  Court  took  the  trigger  mech- 
anism, the  teeth,  out  of  the  Gramm- 
Rudman-Holllngs-Mack  proposal 

where  there  was  not  going  to  be  an 
automatic  taldng  down  of  the  budget 
levels  if  we  could  not  agree  in  the  Con- 
gress to  any  meaningful  solution.  So 
basically  what  started  out  as  a  very 
good  approach  to  try  and  get  the 
budget  balanced  by  1990,  had  the 
teeth  pulled  by  the  Supreme  Court 
almost  immediately,  so  we  were  just 
asking  to  try  and  correct  the  system. 

Mr.  MACK.  Let  me  read  a  portion  of 
the  letter  we  received  from  the  Speak- 
er 

As  to  your  specific  suggestions  to  Chair- 
man Gray.  I  imderstand  he  responded  to 
your  initial  5  points  in  the  committee  last 
week. 

Now,  there  is  no  question  he  did  re- 
spond, but  as  I  indicated,  he  would  not 
be  definite  when  asked  specific  ques- 
tions. 

Then  the  next  sentence  is:  "The  two 
new  suggestions  *  *  *"  and  mind  you. 
this  is  the  letter  to  the  Speaker  of  the 
House.  We  first  of  all  wrote  the  letter 
to  the  chairman,  and  the  chairman 
said  some  of  the  things  we  were  asking 
were  beyond  his  jurisdiction.  "The  two 
new  suggestions— Nos.  5  and  6— are 
clearly  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Budget  Committee."  Well,  why  does 
he  think  we  wrote  the  letter  to  him?  I 
mean,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  cer- 
tainly is  in  a  position  to  say  to  the 
Budget  Committee,  now  look,  this 
whole  process  has  to  move  forward, 
and  in  order  to  move  it  forward  these 
are  the  things  we  ought  to  agree  upon. 
If  we  do  not  agree,  let  us  at  least  nego- 
tiate those.  Why  should  we  get  into 
the  negotiation  of  a  budget  when  we 
cannot  even  get  them  to  sit  down  and 
negoitate  these  points? 

Mr.  DENNY  SMITH.  If  the  gentle- 
man will  yield  further,  basically  he 
never  did  answer  those  five  points  on 
paper.  We  are  still  in  the  smoke  and 
mirrors  area  like  we  talked  about  earli- 
er, and  the  little  white  lies  Mr.  Coelho 
refers  to  liasically  as  one  of  the  rea- 
sons we  are  trying  to  get  something  on 
paper.  And  all  this  letter  is  designed  to 
do  is  to  get  an  answer  from  Chairman 
Gray. 

As  the  gentleman  points  out.  if  this 
is  beyond  his  capabilities,  points  5  and 
6,  certainly  the  Speaker— who  is  he 
going  to  go  to  next?  I  do  not  think  he 
is  going  to  the  other  body. 


Mr.  MACK.  The  gentleman  is  quite 
right. 

Let  me  make  two  points. 

The  question  might  be  raised  why 
did  you  include  the  additional  points 
in  your  letter  to  the  Speaker  as  op- 
posed to  Chairman  Grat.  It  is  the 
Speaker  who  first  came  out  with  the 
statement  that  he  thought  it  would  l>e 
appropriate  to  raise  the  tax  rates:  or 
another  way  to  say  that  is  to  not  allow 
the  lower  rates  we  approved  in  the  tax 
reform  package  to  go  into  effect.  In 
other  words,  the  Speaker  said  I  want 
to  raise  taxes  through  raising  rates,  so 
we  said  If  we  are  going  to  be  sending 
the  letter  to  him,  certainly  we  ought 
to  include  that,  and  certainly  we 
ought  to  ask  the  question  of  the 
Speaker  about  the  Gramm-Rudman 
targets.  So  it  seemed  very  wpropriate 
that  the  letter  we  sent  to  the  Speaker 
include  those  two  very  significant 
points. 

Mr.  SUNEKaUIST.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MACK.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  SUNDQUIST.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding  and  for  taking  out 
this  special  order.  I  would  like  to  make 
a  few  comments. 

Mr.  DENNY  SMITH.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  jrield  for  Just  one 
further  thing? 

Mr.  MACK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Oregon. 

Mr.  DENNY  SMITH.  I  noticed 
Chairman  Gray  had  a  response,  or  I 
imderstand  a  press  release  or  state- 
ment in  response  to  the  letter  of  the 
Speaker.  £>oes  the  gentleman  have 
that?  Maybe  I  could  read  it  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  MACK.  Why  don't  you  go 
ahead. 

Mr.  DENNY  SMITH.  It  is  a  sUte- 
ment  of  William  H.  Gray  HI,  chair- 
man. House  Budget  Committee,  re- 
sponse to  Republican  refusal  to  meet 
this  afternoon,  and  this  is  dated 
March  24. 1  will  read  the  text. 

Here  we  go  again.  We  had  expected  a  leg- 
islative process,  not  a  diplomatic  negotia- 
tion. Instead,  we  have  another  delay  and  an- 
other excuse  for  the  President  to  lambaste 
the  Democrats.  I  would  remind  my  Republi- 
can colleagues  that  the  Gramm-Rudman 
deadlines  apply  to  the  entire  Congress,  not 
just  its  Democratic  Members. 

I  am  surprised.  We  were  Just  trying 
to  get  some  of  the  Gramm-Rudman 
language  back  in  so  we  could  be  sure  it 
would  work  and  meet  the  108  target. 

Mr.  MACK.  As  the  President  said 
this  morning,  he  is  committed  to  the 
108.  He  wants  to  see  whether  the 
Democrats  are  committed  to  the  108. 

I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  SUNDQUIST.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida. 

I  would  like  to  make  a  few  comments 
relative  to  the  Budget  Committee.  It  is 
a  privilege  for  me  to  serve  on  the 
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Budtet  Ooimiilttee.  although  I  am  as 
fmatiBted  prabaldy  as  most  of  my  Re- 


I  vu  deeidy  dtaappolnted  at  the 
Bpeafcer'a  reaction  In  his  letter  that  he 
sent,  bccaaae  as  R^ublicans  we 
tbooijit  lAtal  we  had  asked  for  was 
emtnently  fair,  and  we  had  hoped  that 
we  would  receive  a  statonent  In  prlnd- 
lde  from  the  Democrats  that  would 
allow  ua,  and  I  think  the  country,  for 
the  first  time  in  a  long  time  to  have 
irtiat  would  truly  be  a  bipartisan 
bodget  reaohitloo.  I  think  it  is  time  to 
put  pontics  aside,  and  I  think  it  is  time 
for  the  Democrats  to  do  what  is  rea- 


The  list  we  had  of  basic  understand- 
ings that  the  gmtleman  described  ear- 
lier was  not  even  given  the  dignity  of  a 
real  reiponse.  either  by  the  chairman 
or  by  the  SpMker.  I  submit  that  if  the 
Democrats  were  truly  Interested  in  the 
developinent  of  a  bipartisan  budget,  at 
least  they  would  have  engaged  us  in  a 
convenaticni  about  the  merits  of  what 
we  thought  were  very  reasonable 
ground  rulei. 

I  think  the  I^Deaker's  letter  Is  an  ad- 
misrtnn  that  tlM  majority  party  wants 
to  uae  the  Republicans  and  not  involve 
us.  I  am  further  amazed  that  the 
ground  rules  we  proposed  were  dis- 
missed as  if  they  were  designed  to  be 
partisan  and  unacceptable.  It  is  inter- 
esting to  me  that  most  of  my  col- 
leagues on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle 
that  I  have  talked  to.  they  think  what 
we  have  asked  for  is  very  reasonable. 
We  aAed  for  no  income  tax  increases. 

Ptankly.  as  I  walk  on  the  other  side 
of  the  aisle.  I  see  a  great  number  of 
my  friends,  particularly  from  the 
South,  on  that  side  of  the  aisle  who 
share  with  us  the  concern  that  we  are 
going  to  try  to  tax  our  way  out  of  this 
problem. 

We  asked  to  put  the  sequestration 
trigger  ba(±  In  Oramm-Rudman.  The 
Democrats  voted  for  that  Gramm- 
Rudman  bin.  and  they  voted  for  the 
enforcement  mechanism  2  years  ago, 
so  what  is  wrong  with  now  putting 
that  back  in  place? 

As  has  been  described,  we  asked  for 
assurances  of  effective  reconciliation 
and  efforts  to  avoid  another  omnibus 
appropriations  bill.  No  one.  I  do  not 
think,  on  this  side  of  the  aisle  or  that 
side,  wants  to  repeat  the  breakdown  of 
the  budget  process  we  experienced  last 
year. 

And  we  asked  something  that  I 
think  is  very  fair,  for  a  copy  of  the 
Democratic  draft. 

Mr.  MACK.  Excuse  me,  we  asked  for 
a  copy  of  the  draft? 

Mr.  SDNDQUI8T.  Of  what  their 
proposal  is  for  a  budget,  a  starting 
point,  if  you  would.  Historically,  the 
majority  In  the  committee,  it  is  my  un- 
derstanding, has  made  that  available. 

Mr.  BCACK.  It  certainly  has  been 
Chairman  Obat's  procedure  in  the 
past  to  bring  the  Democratic  Members 


of  the  committee's  proposal  as  a  begin- 
ning point.  The  gentleman  is  absolute- 
ly corr^t. 

Mr.  SUNDQUIST.  I  think  the  Amer- 
ican people  and  many  on  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle  would  agree  that  is 
only  fair,  it  is  only  reasonable  that  we 
have  a  starting  point.  They  had  the 
fim  of  beating  up  on  the  President's 
proposal  for  several  months,  and  I  did 
not  agree  with  everything  in  the  Presi- 
dent's proposal,  but,  nevertheless,  the 
President's  proposal  did  meet  the  108. 
It  did  not  have  a  general  revenue  in- 
crease, and  maybe  it  is  not  what  we 
need,  but  on  a  bipartisan  basis,  if  they 
will  start  off  with  a  document  that 
seemus  to  be  reasonable,  we  can  go 
from  there. 
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But  what  has  happened,  to  quote  a 
friend  of  mine  In  Tennessee,  what 
they  are  doing  Is  they  want  to  run 
with  the  rabbits  and  chase  with  the 
hounds.  Now,  you  cannot  do  both.  Tou 
cannot  criticize  on  one  hand  the  Presi- 
dent for  meeting  the  108  and  the 
mechanism  that  he  used  to  meet  the 
108,  and  then  over  here  say  "Well, 
we're  not  going  to  come  forth  with  a 
docimient.  We  want  to  do  It  together." 

WeU.  that  has  never  happened 
before.  These  new-found  friends  of 
ours  on  a  budget  tell  me  that  they 
cannot  do  it  or  they  will  not  do  it. 

I  say  that  they  made  a  big  thing  out 
of  governing.  I  do  not  think— it  is  not 
a  fact  that  they  cannot  govern;  I  think 
It  is  a  fact  that  they  will  not  govern; 
and  this  is  a  sign  of  weakness,  in  my 
estimation,  that  they  are  not  govern- 
ing in  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  MACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  just 
wanted  to  make  the  point  that  during 
those  discussions  we  had  in  committee 
as  to  whether  we  were  going  to  partici- 
pate in  the  markup  of  some  kind  of 
worldng  docvunent  that  they  would 
not  own,  the  chairman  in  essence  said, 
"Well,  if  you  want — let  me  tell  you 
what's  going  to  happen  to  you  if  you 
don't  participate.  That  is,  that  we'll 
Just  go  back  into  caucus— we're  going 
to  put  a  plan  together— we  can  come 
out  ha-e  and  just— you  know,  you're 
going  to  have  to  take  it." 

That  was  reaUy  no  surprise  to  me. 
That  liBppened  to  me  a  year  ago;  that 
happened  to  me  2  years  ago;  that  hap- 
pened to  me  3  years  ago;  that  hap- 
pened to  me  4  years  ago. 

So  I  am  not  particularly  shocked 
that  they  might  take  that  process,  or 
take  that  method  of  putting  their 
budget  on  the  table,  but  I  will  say  this: 
If  in  fact  that  Chairman  Grat  does 
that,  at  least  we  will  have  a  plan  that 
is  a  democratic  proposal  as  to  what 
the  spending  and  taxing  of  this  Nation 
should  be. 

Up  imtil  now,  we  still  do  not  have 
one. 

Mr.  BUNDQUIST.  Mr.  Speaker,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield  further.  I  can 


recall  the  vote  last  week  on  defense;  I 
believe  it  Was  13  to  3.  The  eight  votes 
that  we  had  on  our  side  would  not 
have  made  any  difference. 

So  if  they  want  to  proceed  with  the 
budget  document,  they  can  go  ahead 
and  proceed  without  our  help.  They 
are  trying  to  politicize  the  process,  and 
I  would  be  willing  to  make  a  guess,  and 
I  will  ask  the  gentleman  if  he  would 
agree  with  this,  that  if  we  took  the  re- 
quest that  we  made  to  the  chairman 
and  to  the  Speaker,  and  ask  our  col- 
leagues on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle— 
apart  from  political  pressure,  1  to  1 
and  said;  Do  you  think  these  make 
sense?  Do  you  think  these  are  fair?  Do 
you  think  these  are  reasonable? 

I  would  venture  a  guess  that  two- 
thirds  of  the  people  we  talked  to 
would  say  "What  you've  proposed  is 
fair  and  is  neasonable." 

Mr.  MACK.  Let  me  respond  to  that, 
Mr.  Speaker.  That  is  an  interesting 
point.  I  think  certainly  there  are  some 
members  of  the  Democratic  Party  that 
want  to  try  to  find  a  way  to  reach  the 
108.  Certainly  there  are  some  Mem- 
bers over  there  that  would  like  to 
avoid  the  raising  of  the  tax  rates,  but  I 
am  not  too  sure  that  we  are  going  to 
get  that  kind  of  response  from  their 
leadership.  At  least,  so  far  as  we  have 
heard  that  they  are  not  too  enlight- 
ened, too  excited  alx>ut  reaching  that 
target  and  holding  the  rates. 

Mr.  SUNDQUIST.  I  think  that  is  ex- 
actly right.  What  we  are  seeing  is,  we 
are  seeing  a  game  of  political  chicken 
that  has  been  initiated  against  us  and 
that  is  not  reasonable,  and  it  is  not 
fair. 

What  we  are  asking  for  is  what  is 
fair  and  what  is  reasonable  for  the 
American  people.  That  is,  we  want  to 
sit  down  together  as  equal  partners 
and  talk  about  the  priorities  of  this 
country  and  fashion  this  budget  docu- 
ment where  we  all  have  to  make  some 
sacrifices,  and  we  all  have  to  have  the 
input  of  a  variety  of  regions  of  this 
coimtry,  of  different  political  parties; 
and  I  cannot  think  of  anything  that  is 
more  important  to  this  Congress;  I 
cannot  think  of  anything  that  is  more 
important  to  the  well-being  of  the  eco- 
nomic conditions  in  this  country  than 
for  Republicans  and  Democrats  to  sit 
down  together  and  work  out  a  budget. 

We  are  willing  to  be  participants, 
but  I  do  not  think  that  the  Republican 
Members  of  the  Budget  Committee 
are  not— we  are  not  willing  to  be 
pawns  in  this  process.  That  is  what,  it 
seems  to  me,  it  seems  to  be  a  game 
with  the  Speaker  and  with  the  chair- 
man, to  try  to  position  us  in  a  way 
that  Is  politically  advantageous. 

We  are  not  looking  for  political  ad- 
vantages. We  are  looking  for  results 
that  will  solve  the  budgetary  deficit 
problems  in  this  country  without 
taxing  the  American  people,  a  group 
that  is  already  overtaxed.  We  are  not 


undertaxed  in  this  coiuitry;  we  are 
overspent. 

I  think  we  have  to  sit  down  and  do 
what  is  reasonable.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  taking  this  special  order,  be- 
cause I  think  it  Is  Important  for  us  to 
communicate  to  our  colleagues  that 
we  are  willing,  and  we  are  ready  to  sit 
down  on  a  bipartisan  basis. 

What  we  have  asked  for  is  very 
simple,  and  it  is  very  fair,  and  it  is  rea- 
sonable, and  I  do  not  think  in  a  body 
like  this  the  opposing  party  can  ask 
for  any  more. 

Mr.  MACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  coming  out  and  par- 
ticipating in  this  special  order.  He  is 
right,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  do  need  to  see 
that  our  message  gets  out  as  to  what  is 
going  on  here,  and  clearly  the  message 
is  that  at  least  up  until  now  the  Demo- 
crats have  failed  to  show  any  disci- 
pline, they  have  failed  to  show  the 
ability  to  put  together  a  consensus  on 
their  side  along  the  plan  that  appar- 
ently the  Speaker  is  interested  in. 

What  we  keep  reading  about  is  an  in- 
crease in  tax  collections,  of  $18  billion 
a  year,  and  I  think  it  is  rather  interest- 
ing that  the  Speaker  wants  to  add  an 
additional  $18  billion  in  tax  collections 
when  just  over  the  last  4  years,  tf  you 
go  back  and  look  at  how  tax  collec- 
tions have  increased  each  year,  1983  to 
1984,  1984  to  1985.  1985  to  1986— those 
increases  fall  in  the  range  of  roughly 
an  average,  anjrway,  of  between  $50 
and  $60  billion  a  year  in  new  tax  col- 
lections, and  that  does  not  satisfy  the 
Speaker;  he  wants  to  add  an  additional 
$18  billion,  or  I  would  say  somewhere 
in  the  neighborhood  of  25  to  30  per- 
cent in  new  tax  collections,  because  he 
just  is  not  satisfied  with  the  present 
level. 

Mr.  SUNDQUIST.  Mr.  Speaker,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield  for  one  more 
question,  I  would  like  the  gentleman's 
opinion  on  this. 

If  we  put  this  to  a  vote  in  our  dis- 
tricts at  town  meetings,  I  believe  that 
most  of  my  constituents;  I  do  not 
know  about  Florida,  but  I  suspect  it 
would  be  similar  to  Tennessee;  would 
say  that  if  we  raise  taxes  that  we  will 
not  cut  spending. 

Would  the  gentleman  care  to  com- 
ment on  that? 

Mr.  MACK.  I  would  say  that  the 
overwhelming  reaction  Is  that  if  there 
is  a  new  tax  dollar  that  has  found  its 
way  in  to  Washington.  It  wiU  be  spent. 

Mr.  SUNDQUIST.  Is  not  that  histor- 
ical? Did  we  not  do  that  a  few  years 
ago  when  we  said  we  are  going  to  raise 
taxes  and  cut  spending? 

Mr.  MACK.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  SUNDQXnST.  Was  the  spending 
reduced? 

Mr.  MACK.  I  think  anyone  who 
looks  at  those  numbers  knows  that 
spending  was  increased. 

Mr.  SUNDQUIST.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. 
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Mr.  MACK.  Again,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  his  participa- 
tion, and  I  will  be  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Bottlter]. 

Mr.  BOULTER.  I  thank  my  friend 
from  Florida.  I  apologize  for  not 
having  been  here  earlier. 

Mr.  Speaker,  since  I  have  been  here, 
I  have  heard  the  terms  "reconcilia- 
tion," "sequestration."  "Gramm- 
Rudman  targets,"  and  I  understand 
what  you  all  are  talldng  about,  and  I 
bet  you  anything  it  has  been  fuUy  ex- 
plained to  the  people  who  are  listening 
to  the  remarks. 

For  my  personal  part.  I  would  Just 
like  to  boil  it  down  into  terms  that  I 
can  imderstand  and  I  know  that  my 
constituents  will  imderstand.  and  I 
think  what  we  are  talking  about  here 
is  really  two  competing  visions  for  our 
country,  and  I  Just  want  to  take  a 
second  on  that. 

Most  of  the  folks  over  there  on  the 
Democrat  side  of  the  aisle,  as  repre- 
sented by  their  leadership,  honestly 
believe  in  expanding  Government  do- 
mestic programs,  would  you  not  sas^ 

They  honestly  believe  in  that;  they 
believe  that  America  will  be  better  off 
with  more  and  more  Government 
intervention. 

That  philosophy— I  will  never  forget 
it— was  represented  by  a  statement 
that  the  last  Speaker  of  the  House. 
Tip  O'Neill  made.  This  is.  I  believe,  a 
direct  quote.  He  told  the  Members  of 
this  body  that  "America  is  great  be- 
cause its  government  Is  great.  Because 
Its  government  does  great  things  for 
its  people."  Not  that  America  is  great 
because  its  people  are  great,  but  Amer- 
ica is  great  because  its  government  is 
great. 

Harry  Hopkins,  who  used  to  work 
for  F.D.R.  as  an  adviser,  used  to  ex- 
press the  same  philosophy,  in  "tax  and 
spend,  tax  and  spend."  That  is  where 
that  phrase  came  from. 

Even  our  current  Speaker.  Jim 
Wright,  has  a  tax  plan  of  the  week 
every  week. 

So  there  is  a  big  debate  going  on 
here.  Most  Republicans,  I  believe, 
want  to  reduce  the  size  and  scope  of 
the  Federal  Government,  reform  wel- 
fare, return  work  fare  into  our  wel- 
fare; require  people  who  receive  wel- 
fare if  they  are  able-bodied  to  work  or 
to  himt  for  a  Job,  maybe  go  to  work  on 
our  public  roads  and  our  parks,  on  our 
infrastructure.  That  seems  to  be  the 
philosophy  of  the  Republican  Party. 

Both  parties  say  they  want  to  reduce 
the  deficit.  In  reading  the  newspapers 
and  serving  with  my  friend  on  the 
Budget  Committee,  we  know  that 
TowY  CoELHO,  Jm  Wright  say  they 
want  to  reduce  the  deficit  by  cutting 
defense,  again,  and  raising  taxes.  Is 
that  right? 
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Mr.  BOULTER.  Whereas  we  had,  on 
the  Republican  side  of  the  aisle, 
tended  to  say  very,  very  strongly  no 
new  taxes  at  aU.  But  I  Just  feel,  I  say 
to  the  gentleman  from  Florida,  like  I 
have  been  invited  to  a  banquet  when 
they  invite  us  to  go  into  a  bipartisan 
session  with  them  on  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee. It  is  tempting  because  we  all 
want  to  work  with  our  Democratic 
friends  on  the  Budget  Committee.  I  do 
not  think  it  Is  a  matter  of  distrusting 
our  friends  on  the  Budget  Committee 
from  the  Democratic  Party,  in  fact  I 
do  trust  most  of  them,  especially  Bnx 
Gray. 

It  is  a  problem  with  their  leadership, 
when  ToKY  Coelho.  Democratic  whip, 
bashes  our  President  on  the  head  with 
a  press  conference  Just  as  we  are 
trying  to  try  to  get  together  with 
them,  that  Is  not  fair.  I  do  feel  like  I 
have  been  invited  to  a  banquet  and 
through  me  to  my  constituents,  and 
aU  I  ask  for  Is  let  me  see  the  menu.  I 
like  you  guys,  I  want  to  sit  down  with 
you  and  work  on  this  great  American 
problem,  but  I  want  to  see  the  menu.  I 
want  my  constituents  to  know  that 
really  the  first  dish  has  already  been 
served,  it  already  has  been,  if  you  look 
at  the  budget  platter.  The  appetizer, 
so  to  speak.  I  believe  was  the  congres- 
sional pay  raise;  that  was  the  appetiz- 
er. The  soup  of  the  day  at  this  ban- 
quet is  going  to  be  an  $18  billion  tax 
increase. 

The  Speaker  of  this  place  wants  to 
raise  his  salary  and  my  constituents' 
taxes.  That  is  not  right.  The  soup  of 
the  day  is  the  tax  increase.  The  entree 
is  a  budget  fiasco  where  the  Democrat- 
ic leadership  is  even  talking  about 
freezing  Social  Security  cost-of-living 
adjustments.  I  say  to  the  Democrats  I 
want  to  see  what  is  on  the  table  before 
I  come  to  this  banquet,  and  they  say 
everything,  including  Social  Security 
cost-of-living  adjustments.  I  do  not 
think  that  is  fair  to  the  37  million 
people  who  rely  upon  those  benefits. 
But  they  also  say  taxes.  That  is  where 
we  really  draw  the  line,  I  think.  We 
are  not  going  to  be  drawn  into  this 
trick  of  working  with  them  and  then 
seeing  them  produce  a  budget  that 
they  know  they  have  the  votes  to  pass 
but  they  know  that  the  American 
people  do  not  like  and  will  reject  be- 
cause it  raises  taxes  by  $18  billion. 

Then  finally  for  dessert  the  Demo- 
cratic leadership  says  we  are  going  to 
renege  on  the  promise  that  this  body 
made  to  our  constituents  with  the  Bal- 
anced Budget  Act,  the  Gramm- 
Rudman  Act  when  we  are  going  to 
eliminate  deficit  spending  over  a  5- 
year  period  of  time  and  stick  to  a  defi- 
cit target  in  this  coming  fiscal  year 
which  does  not  exceed  $108  billion  a 
year,  they  are  going  to  break  that 
promise. 

So  I  think  all  we  are  saying  Is  that 
those  are  not  the  proper  giiidelines  for 
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us  to  woik  with  you  guya  under.  If 
tbat  is  your  menu.  i*e  are  not  going  to 
lit  down  at  your  banquet. 

Ifr.  ICACK.  I  thank  the  gentlonan 
for  his  parMripatlon.  and  I  would  Just 
say  In  dosing  that  we  are  prepared,  we 
prqMred  at  any  moment,  Mr. 
we  are  inrepared  to  be  in- 
votred.  we  are  prepared  to  try  to  make 
the  prooess  work,  we  are  prepared  to 
try  to  put  a  budget  together  that 
meets  the  $108  bOlliHi  target.  We  are 
inepared  to  do  that  without  raising 
taxes. 

But  Mr.  Speaker,  to  imply  that  our 
requests  that  woe  put  In  a  letter  to 
you  are  outside  the  scope  of  your  au- 
thority is  JiJst  really  hard  for  me  to  be- 
lieve. 

^th  that  statement,  it  seems  like 
what  you  are  saying  to  us  is  that  you 
are  not  sa4ous  at  all  about  wanting  us 
to  be  involved  in  a  bipartisan  effort  to 
meet  the  goals. 


QENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  MACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  6  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remaiks  and  to 
indude  extraneous  material  on  the 
subject  ofmy  i^edal  order  today. 

Hie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  norida? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AGRICULTURAL  AID  AND  TRADE 
MISSIONS  ACT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
PaicB  of  North  Carolina).  Under  a  pre- 
vious order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  PAmcrtA]  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  I  am  in- 
troducing a  bM  to  encourage  greater  use  of 
U.S.  agricuNural  aid  and  trade  pro- 
in  an  effort  to  rebuild  our  export  mar- 
l(sts.  This  bin  would  lay  the  foundation  for  ex- 
panded marttet  polsniial  in  developing  nations 
by  providhig  (or  greater  coonination  between 
our  Nation's  sid  and  trade  progrsms. 

Lsst  year,  U.S.  agricultural  exports  plummet- 
ed from  a  peak  of  $43.8  billion  in  1981  to 
$26.3  bWoa  And  for  ttie  first  time  in  almost 
30  years.  U.S.  imported  more  food  than  it  ex- 
ported during  conaecutivo  summer  montfn  in 
1966.  Tfw  sharp  drop  in  agricultural  exports 
over  the  past  5  years  has  had  a  devastating 
impact  on  our  agricultural  ecorKxny  and  rural 
communities.  And  despite  Federal  expendi- 
tures of  more  than  $25  bilMon  on  farm  pro- 
grams in  tiacai  year  1966,  thousands  of  family 
farms  have  been  forectosed. 

The  potential  growth  markets  for  our  agri- 
cultural products  are  devetoping  nations.  Prior 
to  1061,  these  countries  were  an  excellent 
e>9)ort  market  For  example,  between  1972 
and  1963.  devolopirtg  natkxw  increased  their 
grain  imports  by  107  percent — which  is  signift- 
canHy  higher  than  the  46-percent  increase  in 
total  work!  grain  trade  for  the  same  period. 
This  growth  in  export  markets  for  U.S.  sgricul- 


turai  goock  was  the  direct  result  of  coordinat- 
sd  food  assistance,  eooramic  development, 
and  markat-buiking  programs  in  the  late  fifties 
and  ttvDughout  the  sixties.  Today,  however, 
food  aid  aixl  export  programs  are  not  being 
used  to  their  fuHmt  potentiai. 

Private  vokjntary  organizatk>ns  [PVO's]  and 
cooperativBs  play  an  important  role  in  food  aid 
programs.  They  not  only  provide  humanitarian 
relief,  but  also  help  devetop  kx»l  facilities  and 
buainessea  that  improve  the  standard  of  living 
in  tfieae  devetoping  nattons.  And  this  can  lead 
to  market  expanskxi,  wtiich  wtien  Incomes 
grow,  diets  improve,  and  ttie  demand  for  and 
ability  to  purchase  food  irxTeases. 

Provkling  U.S.  food  aid  to  developing  coun- 
tries not  only  helps  these  struggling  natkxis, 
txjt  also  benefits  our  ecorramy  wtiere  more 
tfian  22  percent  of  the  Natton's  population  is 
employed  ki  agriculture-related  jobs. 

The  key  to  moving  a  devetoping  country 
from  a  subsistence  stage  to  the  stage  of 
t>eing  a  s^nificant  food  importer  is  to  stimu- 
late economic  growth.  Food  aid  and  export 
assistanco  programs  can  and  should  be  used 
to  stknulate  growth  and  expand  markets.  They 
shouM  also  be  used  to  their  fullest  extent  to 
establish  the  infrastructure  that  is  essential  for 
mari(et  expansion  for  American  farm  products. 
Property  administered,  U.S.  food  aid  and 
export  as^tance  programs  can  lead  to  future 
mari(et  expanston  wfitoh  will  benefit  U.S.  agri- 
culture in  tie  near  and  long  term. 

Our  bill  woukj  provide  for  the  following: 

Rrst,  it  wouto  estat>lish  agricutural  ato  and 
trade  missions  to  1 5  tow-  to  mkl-income  coun- 
tries to  d9/elop  country  by  country  strategies 
for  ecoTKMnto  and  market  development.  These 
missions,  whtoh  wouto  be  composed  of  publk: 
and  private  sector  representatives,  wouto 
have  1  year  to  devetop  a  plan  to  address  the 
humanitarian,  devekspmental,  and  marketing 
needs  of  each  country  using  the  existing  U.S. 
food  aid  and  trade  programs. 

Second,  it  wouM  amend  the  current  Public 
Law  480  and  section  416  programs  to  help 
private  voluntary  organizations  [PVO's]  and 
cooperati\«s  in  carrying  out  overseas  devel- 
opment projects.  To  do  this,  the  bill  would 
altow  PVO's  and  cooperatives  to  use  local 
currerKies  generated  from  the  sale  or  barter 
of  food  aid  products  to  help  pay  not  only  for 
transportatton,  distritxjtton,  or  other  costs  as- 
sociated twith  direct  feeding  programs,  but 
also  to  help  finance  agricultural,  community, 
health,  credit,  and  cooperative  development 
projects.  Even  though  current  law  permits 
PVO's  and  cooperatives  to  use  tocal  curren- 
cies for  devetopment  projects,  current  admin- 
istrative 9Jk)elines  have  severely  limited  the 
types  of  programs  they  can  initiate. 

Third,  it  wouto  strengthen  USDA's  Foreign 
Agricuhrual  Servtoe  kiy  adding  50  new  emptoy- 
ees  to  help  carry  out  the  full  range  of  U.S. 
trfKle  and  food  akj  programs. 

Fourth,  and  it  wouto  put  more  emphasis  on 
the  need  to  use  existing  food  aid,  trade,  and 
export  credit  programs  in  financing  infrastruc- 
ture development  in  importing  countries  by  re- 
quiring the  Secretary  to  report  annually  to 
Congress  on  the  progress  of  imptomenting 
these  goals. 

These  provisions  wouto  make  constructive 
riKxiiftoations  in  existing  programs.  The  estab- 
lishment of  trade  missions  and  expansion  in 


ttie  use  of  food  ato  in  devetoping  countries 
wouto  represent  a  positive  step  toward  re- 
buking our  m«ket  potential  abroad  and  im- 
proving our  agricultural  economy. 


REAL  PROPERTY  ACCOUNTINO 
ACT  OP  1987 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  ArlEansas  [Mr.  Alezam- 
der]  Is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
introducing  the  Real  Property  Accounting  Act 
of  1987,  a  bill  whwh  wouto  establish  equal  ac- 
counting treatment  for  commercial  tMuiks  arto 
thrift  institutiona  This  legislation  is  vital  to  the 
survival  of  tocal  thrift  institutions  arto  the 
economies  ttiey  serve. 

Under  current  law,  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board  [FHLBB]  and  the  Federal  Savings 
and  Loan  Insumnce  Corporation  [FSLIC]  re- 
quire the  application  of  so-called  regulatory 
accounting  principles  [RAP]  to  tioubled  assets 
maintained  by  thrift  institutions.  These  regula- 
tory principles  of  accounting  are  different  from 
the  generally  accepted  accounting  prirK:iples 
[GAAP]  whtoh  govern  commercial  banks.  In 
general,  ttie  RAP  system  requires  write  downs 
of  assets  on  a  much  harsher  t>asis  tfian  tfie 
GAAP. 

The  disparity  between  these  two  systems  of 
accounting  in  many  instarwes  results  in  unfair 
treatment  of  thrifts.  Because  of  ttie  RAP 
system,  it  is  paBSit>to  for  a  savings  institution 
to  be  thrust  into  insolvency,  whito  a  nearby 
commercial  barit  with  similarly  trout>led  assets 
remains  solvent  under  the  GAAP  system  used 
by  the  Federal  [)eposit  Insurance  Corporation 
[FOIC]  for  Commercial  bank  regulation. 

The  bill  I  am  inti-odudng  today  wouto  estab- 
lish that  the  FSLIC  and  the  FHLBB  shall 
emptoy  no  accounting  method  wfitoh  is  any 
more  stringent  than  the  GAAP  system  in  the 
regulation  of  troubled  assets  heto  t>y  thrifts. 

This  legislation  is  needed  not  only  to  pro- 
tect thrift  institutions  from  insolvency,  but  also 
to  sustain  the  FSLIC  arto  to  relieve  tocal 
economies  of  tsinecessary  financial  hardship. 

The  soundness  of  the  FSLIC  is  not  en- 
hanced or  protected  t>y  needlessly  forcing  an 
insured  savings  institution  into  insolvency  by 
requiring  it  to  account  for  its  troubled  assets  in 
a  manner  harsher  than  that  used  by  commer- 
cial banks  or,  for  that  matter,  private  business 
enterprises. 

Instead,  as  these  institutions  are  forced  into 
insolvency,  financial  pressures  on  the  FSLIC 
increase.  These  pressures  have  made  ttie 
FSUC  recapitalization  legislation  wtiich  has 
been  introduced  in  the  100th  Congress  ex- 
tremely urgent  The  legislation  I  am  introduc- 
ing today  would  help  protect  tfie  FSLIC  as 
well  as  well-managed  savings  institutions. 

Other  vtotims  of  the  RAP  system  include  the 
local  economies  of  wtuch  the  affected  savings 
institutions  are  a  part  The  fire  sale  Ik^utoation 
of  troubled  thrifts'  real  estate  assets  at  unreal- 
istically  tow  prices  disrupts  the  real  estate 
market  and  serves  to  ttiwart  a  community's 
entire  economy.  These  forced  Ik^utoations 
have  a  negative  impact  on  all  real  estate 
vatoes,  arto  as  ttiese  real  estate  values  are 
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forced  downward,  so  is  the  real  property  tax 
yieW  of  tocal  and  State  governments. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wouto  like  to  emphasize  that 
tfie  majority  of  tfie  institutions  addressed  in 
ttiis  legtolatton  are  tocated  in  local  arto  region- 
al pockets  of  temporary  economic  distress. 
Tfiese  are  institutions  tocated  in  areas  where 
ttie  tocal  economy  relies  heavily  upon  the  for- 
tunes of  agrtoulture,  the  oil  Industry,  arto 
timber.  It  is  true  tfiat  some  of  tfiese  institutions 
are  troubled  because  of  poor  management 
and  so  deserve  to  be  sfiut  down.  But  the  vast 
majority  of  tfiese  institutions  are  victims  of 
tfieir  tocal  arto  regtonai  economies.  They  are 
trying  in  good  faith  to  work  ttieir  way  out  of 
conditions  ttiey  couto  not  have  foreseen  or 
controlled.  They  suffer  enough  from  the  eco- 
nomto  trauma  tfiat  pervades  tfieir  communi- 
ties. They  do  not  deserve  to  have  tfieir  eco- 
nomk;  stress  exacert>ated  by  Federal  regula- 
tors. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  economic  good  of  local 
economies  across  tfie  Nation,  the  systems  of 
accounting  applied  to  commercial  banks  and 
thrift  institutions  respectively  must  be  made 
equitable.  I  urge  your  support  for  ttie  Real 
Property  Accounting  Act  of  1987  arto  encour- 
age my  colleagues  to  join  me  as  cosponsors 
of  this  legislation. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  address  the  House,  following  the 
legislative  program  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Upton)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarlu  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  Parkis,  for  60  minutes,  on 
March  31  and  April  1. 

Mr.  Mack,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  GiifGiucH,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Latta,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Frank)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  Include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  Stratton,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California,  for  5  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  MoAKLET,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Annunzio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Panktta,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  CoNTERs,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Meml>er  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Mack)  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous material:) 

Mr.  Alexander,  for  5  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remarks  was 
granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Upton)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter) 

Mr.  GUNDKRSON. 

Mr.  FisB. 

Mrs.  Saiki  in  two  instances. 
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Mr. 
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Mr. 
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Broomfield  in  two  Instances. 

Young  of  Alaska. 

Fields. 

Hetlet. 

Lagomarsiho  in  four  instances. 

Wolf. 

moorhead. 

LowERY  of  California. 

Coleman  of  Missouri. 
Mr.  Bliley. 

Mr.  MnxER  of  Washington. 
Mr.  Stttiip. 

Mr.  LiVIHGSTON. 

Mrs.  Bentlet  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Dornan  of  California  in 
instances. 

Mr.  Weldon  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Parris. 

Mr.  Donald  E.  Ldkens. 

Mrs.  MoRELLA  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  DxTNCAN  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Lewis  of  California. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Frank)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter) 

Mr.  Yatron. 

LiPINSKI. 

Hamilton. 

McHUGH. 

McClosket. 
Mr.  McMillen. 
Mr.  Gephardt. 

Mavroules. 

Bosco. 

Lehman  of  Florida. 

WOLPE. 
Mr.  KiLDEE. 

Mr.  Jenkins. 

Mr.  Kastenmeier. 

Mrs.  Byron. 

Mr.  Levine  of  California. 

Mr.  Leland. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  California. 

Mr.  Hall  of  Ohio. 

Rnsso. 

Derrick. 

DoRGAN  of  North  Dakota. 

DiNGELL. 
McHUGH. 
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SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
REFERRED 

Joint  resolutions  of  the  Senate  of 
the  following  titles  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and,  under  the 
rule,  referred  as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  47.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
"National  Former  POW  Recognition  Day": 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  CMvil 
Service. 

S.J.  Res.  49.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
Septemljer  18,  1987,  as  "National  POW/ 
MIA  Recognition  Day";  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

S.J.  Res.  67.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  month  of  May  1987  as  "National  Diges- 
tive Diseases  Awareness  Month";  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

S.J.  Res.  89.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
and  request  the  President  to  issue  a  procla- 
mation designating  April  26,  through  May  2, 
1987,  as  "National  Organ  and  Tissue  Donor 
Awareness  Week";  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 
The  SPEAKER  announced  his  sig- 
nature   to    an    enrolled    bill    of   the 
Senate  of  the  following  title: 

S.  632.  An  act  to  amend  the  Legislative 
Branch  Appropriations  Act,  1979,  as  reen- 
acted,  to  extend  the  duraUon  of  the  Office 
of  Classified  National  Security  Information 
within  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate,  and  for  other  purposes. 


BILL  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration,  reported 
that  that  committee  did  on  the  follow- 
ing date  present  to  the  President,  for 
his  approval,  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title: 

On  March  24. 1987: 

HJl.  2.  An  act  to  authorize  funds  for  con- 
struction of  highways,  for  highway  safety 
programs,  and  for  mass  transportation  pro- 
grams, to  expand  and  improve  the  reloca- 
tion assistance  program,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  MACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  6  o'clock  and  44  minutes 
p.m.)  the  House  adjourned  until  to- 
morrow. Thursday,  March  26,  1987.  at 
11  a.m. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

976.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  Improve  the  operation 
of  the  sugar  price  support  program  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. 

977.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Council 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting  a 
copy  of  D.C.  act  7-5.  "Rental  Housing  Act  of 
1985  Temporary  Amendment  Act  of  1987." 
pursuant  to  D.C.  Code  section  l-233-(cKl); 
to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

978.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Educa- 
tion, transmitting  a  copy  of  tbe  Final  Regu- 
lations—Leadership in  Educational  Adminis- 
tration Development  Program,  pursuant  to 
20  U.S.C.  1232(dKl);  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Latwr. 

979.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary—Indian Affairs.  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, transmitting  notification  tbat  the 
Department  is  proceeding  with  the  transfer 
of  the  existing  Institute  of  American  Indian 
Arts  to  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  new  In- 
stitute of  American  Indian  and  Alaska 
Native  C^ilture  and  Art  Development 
(Public  Law  99-498),  and  that  it  is  the  De- 
partment's position  that  the  new  Board 
would  l>e  In  a  l>etter  position  to  address  the 
need  for  any  new  museum  facility,  pursuant 
to  Public  Law  98-306.  section  14<bK2):  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Latwr. 
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sight   of   defense   programs   treated   in 


By  Mr.  JONES  of  Tennessee  (for  him-     utable  to  low  levels  of  ionlziiiK  radiaUcm:  to 
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•W.  A  Mtar  fram  tlM  Aaliteiit  SecreUry 
tar  TtoMi—  Ifukstioc.  Itevd  and  Touriim 
tapailBMnt  of  OonuiMroe, 
ft  '■»»»fc"*i'«j  plftn  to  ithmilftty 
tnvd  to  the  XTntted  SUtes  In 
fVftr  IMS.  punuftDt  to  33  n.B.C. 
aUKftXU):  to  the  Coauntttee  on  Eneny 


ML  A  totter  tram  the  Aaistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  LecWattve  and  mtavoven)- 
BMOtal  Attain.  tnuHmlttloc  a  report  of  po- 
Ittleal  emtrlbutlona  by  Sol  PidaiMky.  of 
llaiylaBd.  ftiiilwailiii  KKtraordinary  and 
Flenipataatiaiy  of  tbe  Ihilted  Statee-dealg- 
wte  to  the  Peoide'a  Republk  of  Balcuia: 
and  Jobn  Shad.  <tf  the  OMrtct  of  Columbia. 
AmkMMdor  Kxtraordtnary  and  Flenlpoten- 
tlaiy  of  the  Ptatted  Staff  rtrrignitr  to  the 
Ktawdon  of  the  Netherianda.  and  mmbers 
of  their  *^™«w—  mmaant  to  33  UJB.C. 
»M4(bK3X  to  the  Oommlttee  on  Foreign  Af- 
taitu. 

MS.  A  totter  from  the  Secretary  of  Educa- 
tiaB,  tranamltttnc  the  Dqwrtment's  calen- 
dar year  IMS  report  of  ita  aeUvittea  under 
the  IteedoM  of  Informatlnn  Act.  pursuant 
to  S  UJ8.C.  aanAX  to  the  Conunittee  on 
GovenuBeot  Operationa. 

sn  A  totter  tram  tbe  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, tranamltttnc  a  vsgoti  that  describes 
the  operatton  of  an  out-of-retion  land  and 
iMupeity  artectfcin  pool  to  meet  Federal  obll- 
gatlnns  to  the  Cook  Inlet  Region.  Inc.  pur- 
suant to  43  V&C.  ISll  nt.:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

SM.  A  tetter  tram  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
teitar.  tnnanttttng  a  report  entitled, 
"Outer  Conttnental  SheU  Leaae  Sales  Fiscal 
Tears  1978  through  IMS:  Evaluation  of  Al- 
ternative Biddinc  Systems."  which  is  in  re- 
vonae  to  the  reqnlrementB  to  evaluate  al- 
ternative hldrting  systems  and  competition 
fouiMl  in  sectloo  S  and  IS  (43  n.S.C.  1337 
(aXS)  and  1S4S)  of  the  Outer  Contintental 
Sbdf  Land  Act;  to  the  Oommlttee  aa  Interi- 
or and  Insular  Affairs. 

98B.  A  letter  from  the  Office  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  (Executive  Secretary), 
transmitting  a  report  cm  Department  of  De- 
fenae  procurement  from  small  and  other 
bosluess  firms  for  October  19M  through  No- 
vember 19M.  pursuant  to  IS  njS.C.  839(d): 
to  the  Committee  onSknall  Business. 

9S6.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, truismltting  a  report  wttitled.  "As- 
seament  of  Impact  of  Current  USDA  For- 
eign hwMaxvt  Activities  on  United  States 
Agricultural  Exports."  pursuant  to  7  n.S.C. 
ITSSBCb):  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Ag- 
rlcuttuK  and  Foreign  Affairs. 

9t7.  A  totter  from  the  Executive  Director, 
Proapective  Payment  Assessment  Commis- 
■lon.  transmitting  a  copy  of  a  report  entitled 
"Medicare  Prospective  Payment  and  the 
American  Health  Care  System":  Jointly,  to 
the  Oommltteea  on  Appropriations  and 
Ways  and  Means. 

988.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Energy,  transmitting  the  lOtb  report  enti- 
tled: "Comprehensive  Program  and  Plan  for 
Federal  Energy  Education.  Extension  and 
Information  Activitiea."  pursuant  to  42 
UAC.  7373(3):  Jointly,  to  the  Committees 
on  Energy  and  Commerce  and  Science, 
Space,  and  Technology. 

9H.  A  totter  from  the  Chairman.  VS. 
Railroad  Retlranent  Board,  transmitting  a 
oourteay  copy  of  the  Board's  annual  rqiort 
for  the  fiscal  year  ended  Septonber  30, 
19tt.  which  was  tranamitted  to  the  Con- 
by  the  President  in  his  message  of 
'  3S.  1988;  Jointly,  to  the  Commlt- 
rgy  and  Cranmerce  and  Ways 
and  Mean*. 


990.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  State, 
transmitting  the  determination  that  the 
Oovemmsit  of  Jamaica  has  been  sufficient- 
ly resptmrfve  to  \J&.  concerns  on  drug  con- 
trol and  added  expenditure  of  fimds  is  in 
the  naUoaal  interest  of  the  United  States, 
pursuant  to  Public  Law  9^190,  section  537 
(99  Stat.  1308):  jointly,  to  the  Committees 
on  Foreign  Affairs  and  Appropriations. 


REPORTS  OF  COliCMrmiES  ON 
PUBLIC  BnXS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports 
of  conunittees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  WHTTTEN:  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. HJt.  1827.  A  bill  maiding  supplemental 
appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30,  1987,  and  for  other  purposes. 
(Kept.  100-28).  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  tbe  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 


PUBLIC  Bn.Tfi  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  claiise  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXn,  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severaUy  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  DAUB  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

DOtflfKLLT): 

HJl.  1776.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVUI  of 
tbe  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  long-term 
care  benefits  under  the  medicare  program 
and  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1986  to  provide  for  a  deduction  of  premiums 
paid  for  long-term  care  policies  and  to 
permit  pension  plans  to  provide  similar 
long-term  caxe  benefits;  jointly,  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Ways  and  Means,  and  Energy 
and  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  MICA  (for  himself  and  Ms. 
Snowe)  (by  request): 

HJl.  1777.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  fiscal  years  1988  and  1989  for  the 
Department  of  State,  the  United  States  In- 
formation Agency,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  PANETTA  (for  himself.  Mr. 
H(KTOii,  Mr.  CoKLHO,  Mr.  Oallsglt, 
Mr.  BoEHiXRT,  Mr.  RiSGE,  and  Ms. 
SLAncHTXR  of  New  York): 

HJl.  1778.  A  bill  to  improve  the  safety  of 
imported  raw  agricultiu-al  commodities  pro- 
duced with  pesticides,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Energy  suid 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  DUNCAN: 

HJt.  1779.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  conform  the  treat- 
ment of  residential  lot  interest  expense  to 
current  law  treatment  of  second  home  Inter- 
est expense:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  ICr.  ALEXANDER: 

HJl.  1780.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Housing  Act  and  the  Home  Owners'  Loan 
Act  of  1933  to  prevent  the  Federal  Savings 
and  Loan  Insurance  Corporation  and  the 
Federal  Rome  Loan  Bank  Board  from  re- 
quiring inatitutions  within  their  jurisdiction 
to  write  down  or  establish  reserves  against 
assets  in  amounts  in  excess  of  what  would 
be  required  under  generally  accepted  ac- 
counting principles;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banidng,  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 


H.R.  1781.  A  biU  to  reduce  the  rate  of  duty 
on  allyl  chloride;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  McClockxt  (for  himself,  Mrs. 
lAJOTo,  Mr.  Ooona.  Mr.   Qunxm, 
Mr.    Hmoltov.    Mr.    MuaPHT.    Mr. 
BonoB  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Joms  of 
Tennessee.  Mr.  Hoaron.  Mr.  Bosta- 
MARTX.  Mr.  Fuppo.  Mr.  MaxTnrK, 
BCr.  C^iCMAii  of  Texas.  Mr.  Nichols. 
BCr.  Bouum.  Mr.  Laooiuasnio.  Mrs. 
Bozb^  Mr.  Nbal.  Mr.  Smra  of  Flori- 
da. Mr.  &XITTO,  BCr.  Daub,  Mr.  Moirr- 
GOMX8T,  Mr.  DowMXY  of  Ncw  York, 
Mr.  Mtiis  of  Indiana,  Mr.  Bxhhrt, 
Mr.    Sksltor,    Mr.    DomfnxY,    Mr. 
Rosx,  Mr.  Pahxtta.  Mr.  Fixlds,  Ms. 
Oakab,  Mr.  OwxHS  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Fazio,  Mr.  Dabi«n,  and  Mr.  Jomz): 
HJt.  1782.  A  bill  to  recognize  the  organiza- 
tion Imown  as  the  82d  Airborne  Division  As- 
s(x:iation.  Inc.;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  A8PIN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
DicKiHaoif): 
H.R.  1783.  A  bill  to  make  technical  correc- 
tions in  certain  defense-related  laws:  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  BEREUTER: 
H.R.  1784.  A  bill  to  extend,  under  certain 
circumstances,  nondiscriminatory  treatment 
to   the   produots   of   nonmaricet   economy 
countries  that  are  currently  ineligible  for 
such  treatment;  to  the  (Conunittee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BIAOGI: 
H.R.  1786.  A  bUl  to  amend  chapter  44,  title 
18,  United  States  Code,  to  prohibit  certain 
firearms  that  are  not  detectable  by  airport 
security  metal  detectors  and  airport  security 
x-ray  systems;  (o  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  BLILEY  (for  himself.  B4r. 
Tallom,  Mr.  HuNTKR,  Mr.  Coats,  Mr. 
DoRHAN  of  California,  Mr.  Bolaiid, 
Mr.  RoBiKSON,  Mr.  Dahikl,  Mr.  La- 
GOMABsmo,  Mr.  Smith  of  New 
Jersey,  Mr.  Stagcxrs,  Mr.  Batxmar, 
Mr.  SwtHDAix,  Mr.  RoGBRS,  Mr.  Si- 
KORSKi,  Mr.  Bbtamt,  Mr.  Coopeb, 
Mr.  MoOBHKAD,  Mr.  Whittakeb,  Mr. 
Rittbr,  Mr.  Fixlds,  Mr.  Caixahak, 
Mr.  LaPalcx,  Mr.  Valentuik,  Mr. 
WoLP,  Mr.  CuHGER,  Mr.  Rihaldo. 
Mr.  SuoGHTKR  of  Virginia,  Mr. 
Taxtkx,  Mr.  Barton  of  Texas,  Mr. 
OziXT,  Mr.  Hdtto,  1^.  Hxrtxl,  Mr. 
DANNXiffTXB.  Mrs.  Bentlet,  Mr. 
Thomas  A  Ldkxn,  Mr.  Donald  E. 
LuKERS.  Mr.  Fawkll,  Mr.  McMillan 
of  NorUi  Carolina,  Mr.  Pabxis,  Mi. 
BouLTKB,  Mrs.  Smith  of  Nebraska, 
Mr.  MwATmr,  Mr.  Olin,  Mr.  Scbaz- 
rxR,  Vis.  Burton  of  Indiana,  Mr. 
Bennett,  Mrs.  Patterson,  Mr.  Niel- 
SON  of  Utah,  Mr.  Bilibakis,  Mr. 
Packar*.  Mr.  Daub,  and  Mr. 
WeldoM): 
H.R.  1786.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934  to  restrict  the  muking  of 
obscene  and  indecent  communications  by 
telephone;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  BOEHLERT: 
H.R.  1787.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Se- 
ciulty  Act  to  provide  for  improved  treat- 
ment of  small  rural  hospitals  and  sole  com- 
munity hospitals  under  titles  XVTII  and 
XIX  of  such  act,  and  for  other  purposes: 
jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Ways  and 
Means,  and  Energy  and  Commerce. 
By  Mrs.  BOXER: 
HJl.  1788.  A  bill  to  amend  UUe  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  improve  congressional  over- 
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By  Mr.  TORRICEUiE 
BJt  laa.  A  MH  to  suspend  until  Deoem- 


BR4T,  Ml.  Atkins.  Mr.  Tobbicblli, 
Mr,  Levinb  of  California.  Mr.  Roth, 


16.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  memorial 
of  the  Ueutensgit  Governor  of  Alaska,  rela- 
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sight  of  defense  programs  treated  in  a 
manner  designed  to  conceal  the  existence  or 
scope  of  the  program  (commonly  referred  to 
as  black  programs);  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana: 
H.R.  1789.  A  bill  to  require  each  SUte  to 
ensiue  that  individuals  residing  in  the  State 
are  tested  annually  for  the  purpose  of  deter- 
mining whether  such  Individuals  are  Infect- 
ed with  the  etiologic  agent  for  acquired 
immune  deficiency  syndrome;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  COI^MAN  of  Missouri: 
H.R.  1790.  A  bill  to  clarify  the  treatment 
of  certain  education  loans  in  bankruptcy 
proceedings:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  DINGELL: 
H.R.  1701.  A  bill  to  provide  a  program  of 
national  health  insurance,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  DYMALLY: 
H.R.    1792.  A  bill  to  give  the  Board  of 
Parole  for  the  District  of  Columbia  exclu- 
sive power  and  authority  to  make  parole  de- 
terminations concerning  prisoners  convicted 
of  violating  any  law  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, or  any  law  of  the  United  States  ap- 
plicable exclusively  to  the  District;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 
By  Mr.  ERDREICH: 
H.R.  1793.  A  bill  relating  to  negotiations 
to  remove  the  Canadian  tariff  on  expanded 
metal  of  base  metal,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  EVANS: 
H.R.  1794.  A  bill  to  amend  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  that  civilian  employ- 
ees of  the  National  Guard  may  not  be  re- 
quired to  wear  military  uniforms  while  per- 
forming civilian  service;  jointly,  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Armed  Services,  and  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  (300DLING  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Hawkins): 
H.R.  1795.  A  biU  to  esUblish  a  Federal. 
State,  and  local  partnership  for  educational 
innovation  in  elementary  and  secondary 
education;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT: 
H.R.  1796.  A  bill  to  eliminate  certain  re- 
strictions on  the  use  of  natural  gas  and  pe- 
troleum,  and   for   other   purposes;   to   the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  HUCKABY  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Anthony,  Mr.  Emerson,  Mr.  Ham- 
MERSCHMiDT,  Mr.  Hayes  of  Louisiana, 
Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee,  Mr.   Mar- 
LENEE,  Mr.  Tauzin,  and  Mr.  Hatch- 
er): 
H.R.  1797.  A  bill  to  revise  the  price  sup- 
port level,  and  implement  a  marketing  loan 
program,  for  the  1988  through  1990  crops  of 
soybeans  under  the  Agriculture  Act  of  1949: 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  JENKINS: 
H.R.  1798.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  exempt  from  tax 
earnings  on  certain  investment  accounts  for 
savers  and  investors;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  JENKINS: 
H.R.  1799.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  non- 
recognition  of  gain  on  the  sale  of  a  principal 
residence  shall  apply  where  one  of  the 
spouses  who  occupied  the  old  residence  dies 
before  occupying  the  new  residence;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 


By  Mr.  JONES  of  Tennessee  (for  him- 
self and  Mr.  db  la  Gabza): 
H.R.  1800.  A  bill  to  assist  in  the  revitaliza- 
tion  of  rural  communities  through  economic 
diversification  and  the  provision  of  commu- 
nity facilities  to  meet  basic  human  needs, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  KILDEE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Tauke): 
H.R.  1801.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Juvenile 
Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention  Act  of 
1974  to  authorize  appropriations  for  fiscal 
years  1989  through  1992;  to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  LELAND: 
H.R.  1802.  A  bill  to  promote  the  integra- 
tion of  women  in  the  development  process 
in  developing  countries:  jointly,  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Foreign  Affairs,  and  Banking,  Fi- 
nance and  Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  LENT  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Biaggi): 
H.R.  1803.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act,  1920;  to  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  LIGHTFOOT: 
H.R.  1804.  A  bill  to  authorize  loans  under 
the  Small  Business  Act  for  economic  injury 
caused  by  Federal  action,  to  establish  crite- 
ria for  the  determination  of  substantial  eco- 
nomic injury  under  section  7  of  the  Small 
Business  Act,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Small  Business. 
By  Mr.  LUNGREN: 
H.R.  1805.  A  bill  to  amend  title  28.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  that  an  Independent 
counsel  shall  be  a  full-time  position:  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  McKINNEY: 
H.R.   1806.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  special 
treatment  provided  by  the  Tax  Reform  Act 
of  1986  of  an  investment  in  a  technology 
transfer  service  organization;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By    Mr.    MAVROULES   (for   himself. 
Mi.  Hayes  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Conyers, 
Mr.  MrxTME,  Mr.  Flake.  1^.  Eckabt, 
Mr.  Savage,  Mr.  Torres.  Mr.  Lancas- 
ter, and  Mr.  Gonzalez): 
H.R.  1807.  A  bill  to  amend  the  SmaU  Busi- 
ness Act  to  reform  the  Capital  Ownership 
Development  Program  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  Small  Business. 
By  Mr.  MOAKLEY  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Dymally): 
H.R.  1808.  A  bill  to  suspend  through  fiscal 
year  1989  the  military  education  program 
for  civilian  technicians  of  the  Army  Nation- 
al Guard;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

By  Mr.  PANETTA 
H.R.  1809.  A  bill  to  establish  agricultural 
aid   and   trade   missions   to   assist   foreign 
countries  to  participate  in  United  States  ag- 
ricultural aid  and  trade  programs,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committees  on  Agri- 
culture and  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  RANGEL: 
H.R.  1810.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue    Code    of    1986    to    permanently 
extend  the  exclusion  for  amounts  received 
under  qualified  group  legal  services  plans:  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  ROWLAND  of  Georgia  (for 
himself,   Mr.    Hammerschmiot,   Mr. 
Montgomery,  Mr.  Solomon,  Mr.  Ap- 
plbgate,  and  Mr.  McEwen): 
H.R.  1811.  A  bill  to  amend  tiUe  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  certain  benefits  to 
veterans  and  survivors  of  veterans  who  par- 
ticipated in  atmospheric  nuclear  tests  or  the 
occupation  of  Hiroshima  and  NagasalU  and 
who  suffer  from  diseases  that  may  be  attrib- 


utable to  low  levels  of  ianizing  radiation;  to 
the  Committee  on  VeteraiM'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  ROYBAL: 
HJl.  1812.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act  to  waive  the  con- 
tinuous residence  requirement  anda-  the  le- 
galization program  for  QKMiaes  and  children 
of  qualified  legalized  aUens;  to  the  Omunlt- 
tee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1813.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act  to  waive  the  con- 
tinuous residence  requirement  under  the  le- 
galization program  for  parents  of  XJJS.  citi- 
zen children  bom  on  or  after  December  31, 
1981.  and  t>efore  November  7.  1986;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  SIKORSKI: 
H.R.  1814.  A  biU  to  amend  section  207(e) 
of  title  18.  United  States  Code,  to  require 
that  the  Executive  Office  of  the  Presidait 
be  treated  as  a  single  agency  or  department; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi(dary. 

By  Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Hayes  of  Illinois,  Mi.  Hall  of 
Ohio,  Mr.  Lantos,  Mr.  Towns,  Mr. 
Blaz.  Mrs.   Boxer,   Mi.  Owens  of 
New  York,  Mr.  Yates.  Mr.  Okjskn- 
SOH.  Mr.  Berman.  Mr.  Ackebman,  Mr. 
Frost,  and  Mr.  Mineta): 
H.R.  1815.  A  bill  to  establish  restricUons 
on  the  provision  of  financial  assistance  by 
the  Department  of  Education  to  educational 
agencies  in  States  or  other  political  subdivi- 
sions that  do  not  impose  certain  require- 
ments relating  to  the  inspection  and  equip- 
ping with  safety  belts  of  schoolbuses;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

By    Mr.    STARK    (for    himself.    Mr. 
Markey,  Mrs.  Boxer.  Mr.  Waxman, 
Mr.   (Chandler,  Mr.   Martinez,  Mr. 
Beilenson.   Mr.   Morrison  of  Con- 
necticut.   Mr.    ScHUMXR,    and    Mr. 
Frank): 
H.R.  1816.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Motor  Ve- 
hicle Information  and  Cost  Savings  Act  to 
repeal   the  authority  of  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  to  reduce  pasaenger  automo- 
bile fuel  economy  standards  below  the  level 
set  by  such  act;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  STRATTON: 
H.R.  1817.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Federal 
Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971,  to  better 
Inform  the  electorate  in  elections  for  the 
office  of  Senator  or  Representative  in  the 
U.S.  Congress;  Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on 
House  Administration,  and  Energy  and 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  STUMP 
H.R.  1818.  A  bill  to  convey  Forest  Service 
Land  to  Flagstaff.  AZ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By    Mr.    STUMP    (for    himself.    Mr. 
Udall,    Mr.    Kolbe.    Mr.    Kyl,    Mr. 
Rhodes.  Mr.  Montgomery.  Mr.  de  la 
Garza.  Mr.  Nichols.  Mr.  Owens  of 
Utah.   Mr.    Lagomarsino.   Mr.   Roe, 
Mr.  Frost.  Mr.  Bilbray,  Mrs.  Pat- 
terson, and  Mr.  Archer): 
H.R.  1819.  A  bill  to  designate  the  Tucson 
Aqueduct,  Phase  A  of  the  Central  Arizona 
project  as  the  "Stewart  Udall-Barry  Gold- 
water  Aqueduct":  to  the  Committee  on  Inte- 
rior and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  1820.  A  bill  to  designate  the  Granite 
Reef  Aqueduct  of  the  Central  Arizona 
project  as  the  "Hayden-Rhodes  Aqueduct": 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  inmii^r 
Affairs. 

H.R.  1821.  A  bill  to  designate  the  Salt-Glla 
Aqueduct  of  the  Ontral  Arizona  project  aa 
the  "Fannln-McFarland  Aqueduct":  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  inKiii^r  Affairs. 
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H.R.  543:  Mn.  Saiki,  and  Mr.  Afflegate. 
HJt.  557:  Mr.  Feighan. 


H.R.  898:  Mr.  Jontz.  h.R.    1368: 

H.R.  915:  Mr.  Mabtinez,  Mr.  Studds.  Mr.     Abmey,    Mr. 


Mr.    Davis   of   Illinois,   Mr. 
Kasich.    Mr.    Bktant,    Mr. 
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Bj  Mr.  TORRICXUiC 
HJL  laa.  A  bm  to  miapend  untU  Decem- 
ber SI.  IMl.  the  dutr  on  traneiMrent  mcrylic 
tides    rnntalntng    a    cavity 
In  one  waD;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  MaaiM. 

Br  Mr.  UPTON  (for  himaeU.  Mr.  Sn- 

Datib  of  »*«^*«»t*"i  Mr.  STAMonjuis. 
Mr.  HxLBt.  Mr.  ScBOxm.  Mr. 
Woua;  MrL  Utaera  at  Illinoie.  Mr. 
Ouiu— uw.  Mrs.  JoBxaoM  of  Con- 
neetleut.  Mr.  B<»HLnn.  Mr.  Bkooii- 
Mr.  PuKSBX,  and  Bfr.  McKm- 


HJL  U2S.  A  UU  to  amend  the  NaUonal 
Plood  Inniranoe  Act  of  19M  to  reviae  the 
■chadule  for  payment  of  flood  Insurance  to 
cnoouraie  the  owners  of  structures  located 
on  land  auhJect  to  imminent  ooUapae  or  sub- 
to  dismantle  and  remove  the  struc- 
to  the  Committee  on  Banlting.  Fl- 
!  and  Urban  Affalra. 
By  Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ahwka  (for  bim- 

adf.    Mr.    Amrnwrn     Hi,    FiXLDS,    Mr. 

DalAT,  Mr.  HucxABT,  Mr.  LivncG- 
wtam,  Mrs.  Boooa,  Mr.  Imhofb.  Mr. 
IiMOiuasnro.  Mr.  TAOZnr,  Mr.  Ed- 
WUM  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Babtoh  of 
Texas,  Mr.  Sunoii.  Mr.  Hoixowat. 
Mr.  Roooi.  Mr.  Dabiibiktkk.  Mr. 
Hatib  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Baker.  Mr. 
Tbokas  of  California,  and  Mr.  Bakt- 

HJt.  ISM.  A  bill  to  encourase  the  contin- 
ued ezidoratlan  and  development  of  domes- 
tie  eneny  reaourcee  located  In  hostile  areas: 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By   Mr.   FEIOHAN   (for   himself,    r. 

of  norida,  Mr.  OnjiAK.  Mr. 

Mr.   AxKnra,   Mr.   Torri- 

csLLi.  Mr.  Ixvm  of  California,  Mr. 

Roth.  Mrs.  Mxraas  of  Kansas,  Mr. 

Bbkab.  Ms.  Shows,  Mr.  Dorhah  of 

Caitfomla,  and  Mr.  Durbim): 

HJ.  Rea.  303.  Joint  resolution  disapprov- 

taK  the  oertlflcatitm  by  the  President  with 

remeet  to  the  w***""*"  under  section  803(b) 

of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974:  to  the  Committee 

on  Ways  and  Means. 

KJ.  Res.  303.  Joint  resolution  disapprov- 
Inc  the  certification  by  the  President  with 
reaiwet  to  the  B«^h»wi»«  under  section 
4Sl(h)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1981:  Jointly,  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affaiis,  and  Ranking,  Finance  and  Urban 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  GOODLINO: 
HJ.  Res.  304.  Joint  resolution  designating 
May  5.  1987.  as  "National  Teacher  Day";  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Ovll 
Service. 

By  Mr.  UPINSKI: 
UJ.  Res.  305.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
October  38,  1967,  as  "National  Immigrants 
Day~;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Clva  Service. 

By  Mr.  MOORHEAD: 
UJ.  Res.  308.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
October,    1987,    as    "Computer    Learning 
Month":  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  OLIN: 
KJ.  Rea.  307.  Joint  resolution  commemo- 
rating the  40th  anniversary  of  the  Marshall 
Idan:  to  the  CcMsmittee  on  Post  Office  and 
CIvO  Service. 

By  Mr.  PARRI8: 

KJ.  Rea.  308.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 

the  week  of  August  38  through  August  29, 

1987,  as  "National  CPR  Awareness  Week": 

to  the  CXxnmlttee  on  Post  Office  and  CivU 

Service.  

By  Mr.  SMITH  of  Rorida  (for  himseU. 
Mr.  OiuiAB.  Mr.  FBghah,  Mr.  Bil- 


BR4T,  Mr.  ATKms.  Mr.  Torricxlu, 
Mr,  Lkvihr  of  California.  IiCr.  Roth, 
Mn.  Mrms  of  Kansaa,  Mr.  Bkrmah, 
Ms.  Snows,  Mr.  Dormam  of  Callfor- 
nla»  and  Mr.  Durbih  ): 

H.J.  Rea  209.  Joint  resolution  disapprov- 
ing the  certification  by  the  President  with 
respect  to  F>anama  tinder  section  802(b)  of 
the  Trade  Act  of  1974;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

H.J.  Re&  210.  Joint  resolution  disapprov- 
ing the  certification  by  the  President  with 
respect  to  Mexico  imder  section  S02(b)  of 
the  Trade  Act  of  1974;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

H.J.  Res,  211.  Joint  resolution  disapprov- 
ing the  certification  by  the  President  with 
respect  to  Panama  under  section  481(h)  of 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961;  Jointly, 
to  the  Coaunittees  on  Foreign  Affairs,  and 
Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 

H.J.  Res.  212.  Joint  resolution  disapprov- 
ing the  certification  by  the  President  with 
respect  to  Mexico  under  section  481(h)  of 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961;  Jointly, 
to  the  CoBunittee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  and 
Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  COELHO: 

H.  Con.  Res.  86.  Conctirrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  congratu- 
lating the  people  of  Berlin  on  the  occasion 
of  the  city's  750th  anniversity  in  the  year 
1987,  commending  the  people  of  Berlin  for 
their  centaries  of  great  tradition  and  con- 
tinuing courage  in  the  face  of  historical  ad- 
versity, and  recognizing  the  deep  and  lasting 
relations  they  have  with  the  i)eople  of  the 
United  States  of  America;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mi-.  HEFLEY: 

H.  Con.  Res.  87.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
recognize  the  International  Association  of 
Fire  Fighter  and  the  National  Fallen  Fire 
Fighters  Memorial  in  Colorado  Springs,  CO; 
to  the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 
By  Hfrs.  SAIKI: 

H.  Con.  Res.  88.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  Fed- 
eral funding  for  vocational  education  should 
be  continued;  to  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  BENNETT: 

H.  Res.  130.  Resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  House  of  Representatives  that 
the  United  States  should  place  greater  em- 
phasis on  the  improvement  of  the  capabili- 
ties of  United  States  conventional  forces; 
seeking  also  additional  coop>eration  In  con- 
ventional defense  measures  with  other 
member  nations  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization;  Jointly,  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Armed  Services,  and  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  DYMALLY  (for  himself.  Mrs. 
ScaROEDER,  and  Mr.  Wolpe): 

H.  Res.  131.  Resolution  to  state  the  guid- 
ing principles  of  United  States  policy  toward 
South   Africa's   illegal   occupation   of   Na- 
mibia; to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  GEPHARDT: 

H.  Res.  132.  Resolution  directing  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  to  provide  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  documents  prepared  for 
certain  report  requirements  in  the  1986  and 
1987  Department  of  Defense  Authorization 
Act  relating  to  the  Strategic  Defense  Initia- 
tive Program  and  the  antiballistic  missile 
treaty;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 


'     MEMORIALS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII, 


16.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  memorial 
of  the  Ueutensgit  Governor  of  Alaska,  rela- 
tive to  the  eatablishment  of  a  nuclear 
f reeae;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreld  Affairs. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND 
RXSOLUnONS 

Under  clauae  1  of  nile  XXII,  private 
bins  and  resolutions  were  introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  CONTERS: 

H.R.  1825.  A  biU  for  the  reUef  of  Denise 
Glenn;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  KXMP: 

H.R.  1826.  A  blU  for  the  reUef  of  Natasha 
Susan  Mlddelmann,  Samantha  Abigail  Mid- 
delmann,  Naomi  Katrina  Orloff  Mlddel- 
mann, and  Hannah  Emily  Mlddelmann;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


ADDITIDNAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clauae  4  of  rule  XXII,  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  f  oDows: 

H.R.  4:  Mr.  Mrnu  and  Mr.  Esfy. 

HJi.  8:  Mr.  Ballkngrr. 

HJl.  20:  Mr.  GnjCAN,  Mr.  Kostkaykr,  Mr. 
Pkwhy,  Mr.  Stark,  Mr.  Lowrt  of  Washing- 
ton, Mr.  ToRRX^  and  Mr.  Volkmkr. 

H.R.  21:  Mr.  OiufAii.  Mr.  Kostkatbr,  Mr. 
PRKirr,  Mr.  LOvntT  of  Washington,  Mr. 
Torres,  and  Mr,  Volkmer. 

H.R.  118:  Mr.  DeLat. 

H.R.  182:  Mr.  Swindau.,  Mr.  Dattb,  Mr. 
Sperce,  and  Mr.  Parris. 

H.R.  186:  Mr.  McEwEif. 

R.R.  260:  Mr.  Courter,  Mr.  Bermah.  and 
Mr.  Sthar. 

H.R.  281:  Mr.  CoYKE,  Mr.  Dicks,  Mr. 
DowKET  of  New  York,  Mr.  Dwter  of  New 
Jersey,  Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Giuuh. 
Mr.  Hertel,  Mr.  Kolter,  Mr.  Lehmam  of 
California,  Mr.  Mxtrpht,  Mr.  Rotbal,  Mrs. 
ScHROEDER,  Mr,  Stark,  Mr.  Gatdos,  Mr. 
Thohas  a.  Lukbn  ,  and  Mr.  McCTloskey. 

H.R.  347:  Mr,  Alezamder,  Mr.  Dblluiis, 
Mr.  Howard,  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr.  Lewis  of 
Georgia,  Mr.  Lehmam  of  C^alifomia,  Mr. 
Miller  of  California,  Mr.  Morrison  of  Con- 
necticut, Ms.  Oakar.  Mr.  Obey,  Mr.  Rotbal, 
Ms.  Slaughter  of  New  York.  Mr.  Waxman, 
Mr.  Wheat,  Mr.  Yates,  and  Mr.  Kennedy. 

H.R.  372:  Mr.  Danneketer,  Mr.  Hastert. 
Mr.  DoRNAN  of  California,  Mr.  McCandless, 
and  Mr.  Weber. 

H.R.  382:  Mrs.  BooGS,  Mr.  Neal,  Mr.  Espt, 
Mrs.  Kennbllt,  Mr.  C>lih,  Mr.  Udall,  and 
Mr.  Penny. 

H.R.  384:  Mr.  Wolp,  Ms.  Snowe,  and  Mr. 
Rangel. 

H.R.  385:  Mr.  Solarz,  Mr.  Kildee,  Mr. 
Howard.  Mr.  Rangel,  Mr.  Staggers,  lAr. 
HoRTON,  and  M>.  Dymally. 

H.R.  386:  Mr.  Rangel. 

H.R.  387:  Mr.  Owens  of  Utah,  Mr.  Stark, 
Mrs.  Johnson  of  Connecticut,  and  Mr. 
Frost. 

H.R.  388:  Mr.  Rangel,  Mr.  Valentine,  Mr. 
Gallo,  Mr.  DKLLUMS,  Mr.  Clinger,  Mr. 
Frost,  Mr.  SiiirH  of  New  Hampshire,  Mr. 
BoEHLERT,  Mr.  Craig,  Mr.  Leath  of  Texas, 
Mr.  KoLTER,  lOr.  Moaklky,  Mr.  Brown  of 
California,  Mr.  Berxan,  Mr.  English,  Mr. 
Tauzin,  Mr.  Covghlin,  and  Mr.  Mineta. 

H.R.  456:  Mr.  Oberstar. 

H.R.  457:  Mr.  Weiss. 

H.R.  459:  Mr.  Guarini. 

HJl.  510:  Mr.  Walgrer. 

H.R.  515:  IiCr.  Bosco,  Mr.  Russo,  iii. 
BoRSXi.  Mr.  SaWyer.  and  Mr.  Parris. 
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Mr.  WtaJMN,  Mr.  Ftoaio,  Mr. 
Daub,    Mr.    Scbuxtte,    Mr. 


Patterson.  Mr.  Harris,  Mr.  Waloren,  Mr. 
GuARXNi,    Mr.    Spence,   Mr.    Brbnnan,    Mr. 


H.  Con.  Res.  12:  lb.  Hbtrer. 

H.   Con.  Rea,  63:  Mr.  Howard  and  Mr. 
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H.R.  543:  Mrs.  Saiki,  and  Mr.  Afflegate. 

H.R.  557:  Mr.  Feighan. 

H.R.  567:  Mr.  Andrews,  Mr.  (Chandler. 
Mr.  Daub.  Mr.  Dorgan  of  North  Dakota,  Mr. 
Duncan,  Mr.  McGrath,  Mr.  Hall  of  Ohio, 
Mr.  Traxler,  Mr.  Rowland  of  Connecticut, 
Mr.  Davis  of  Illinois,  lii.  Badham.  IiIt. 
Harris.  Mr.  Chapman,  Mr.  Smith  of  New 
Hampshire,  Mr.  Kolbe.  Mr.  Sensenbrenner, 
Mr.  Upton,  Mr.  Thomas  of  Georgia,  Mr. 
Hughes,  Mr.  Eroreich.  Mr.  Dwyer  of  New 
Jersey,  Mr.  Scraeper,  Mr.  Panetta,  Mrs. 
MoRELLA,  Mr.  Huckaby,  Mr.  Spence,  Mr. 
Gordon,  Mr.  Saxton.  Mr.  Stallings,  Hi. 
CoMBEST.  Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Mrazek.  Mr.  Fawell,  Miss  Schneider.  Mr. 
Petri,  Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Buley,  Mr.  Mica,  Mr. 
Ireland,  Mr.  Smith  of  Plorlda,  Mr. 
Buechner,  Mr.  (^linger,  Mr.  Wilson,  Mr. 
Carr,  Mr.  Nelson  of  Florida,  Mr.  Leath  of 
Texas,  Mr.  Henry,  Mr.  Roberts,  Mr.  Whit- 
taker,  Mr.  CiLMG,  Mr.  Schuette,  Mr.  Boul- 
ter, and  Mr.  Torres. 

H.R.  575:  Mr.  Roberts. 

H.R.  578:  Mr.  Conyers. 

H.R.  592:  Mr.  DeFazio.  Mr.  Lewis  of 
Georgia,  Mr.  Mrazek,  Mr.  Scheuer,  Mr. 
Stokes,  Mr.  Combest,  Mr.  Dornan  of  Cali- 
fornia, Mr.  Roth,  Mr.  Badham,  Mr.  Del- 
LUMS,  Mr.  Biaggi,  Mr.  Murphy.  Mr.  Henry. 
Mr.  Perkins,  Mr.  Hefner.  Mr.  Ford  of 
Michigan,  and  Mr.  Ridge. 

H.R.  594:  Mr.  Daub. 

H.R.  606:  Mr.  Evans. 

H.R.  618:  Mr.  Smith  of  Florida,  Mr. 
Stokes,  Mr.  Sawyer,  Mr.  Akaka,  and  Mr. 
Mfume. 

H.R.  671:  Mr.  Martinez.  Mr.  Gray  of  Illi- 
nois, Mr.  Dellums,  Mr.  Weiss,  Mr.  Hoch- 

BRUECKNER,  Slid  Mr.  FaZIO. 

H.R.  672:  Ms.  Kaptur,  Mr.  Gray  of  Illi- 
nois, Mr.  Owens  of  New  York,  Mr.  Dwyer 
of  New  Jersey.  Mrs.  Collins,  Mr.  Kasten- 
MEiER,  Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Prank,  Mr.  Mpume,  Mr. 
Crockett,  and  Mr.  Solarz. 

H.R.  673:  Ms.  Kaptur.  Mr.  Gray  of  Illi- 
nois, Mr.  Owens  of  New  York.  Mr.  DwrysR 
of  New  Jersey,  Mrs.  Collins.  Mr.  Kasten- 
MEIER,  Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Prank.  Mr.  Mfume,  Mr. 
Crockett,  and  Mr.  Solarz. 

H.R.  674:  Ms.  Kaptur,  Mr.  Gray  of  lUi- 
nois.  Mr.  Owens  of  New  York,  Mr.  Dwtyer 
of  New  Jersey.  Mrs.  Collins.  Mr.  Kasten- 
MEiER,  Mr.  Roe.  Mr.  Prank,  Mr.  Mfume,  Mr. 
Crockett,  Mr.  Solarz,  and  Mr.  Mrazek. 

H.R.  675:  Ms.  Kaptur,  Mr.  Gray  of  Illi- 
nois, Mr.  Owens  of  New  York,  Mr.  Dwyer 
of  New  Jersey,  Mrs.  Collins,  Mr.  Kasten- 
MEiER,  Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Prank,  Mr.  Mfume.  Mr. 
CROCKETT,  and  Mr.  Solarz. 

H.R.  676:  Ms.  Kaptur.  Mr.  Gray  of  Illi- 
nois, Mr.  Owens  of  New  York.  Mr.  Dwyer 
of  New  Jersey,  Mrs.  Coxxins,  Mr.  Kastcn- 
MEiER,  Mr.  Roe.  Mr.  Frank.  Mr.  Mfume,  Mr. 
CROCKETT,  and  Mr.  Solarz. 

H.R.  677:  Ms.  Kaptur.  Mr.  Gray  of  Illi- 
nois, Mr.  Owens  of  New  York,  Mr.  Dwyer 
of  New  Jersey,  Mrs.  Collins,  Mr.  Kasten- 
MEiER,  Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Frank,  Mr.  Mfume,  Mr. 
CROCKETT,  and  Mr.  Solarz. 

H.R.  678:  Mr.  Walgren,  Mr.  C^rockett,  Mr. 
Dellums,  Mr.  Boehlert,  Mrs.  Collins,  and 
Mr.  Martinez. 

H.R.  679:  Mr.  Martinez.  Mrs.  Collins,  Mr. 
Dellums,  Mr.  Crockett,  and  Mr.  Boehlert. 

H.R.  680:  Mr.  Martinez,  Mr.  Gray  of  Illi- 
nois, Mr.  BoRSKi,  Mr.  Weiss,  Mr.  Dellums, 
Mr.  HocHBRUECKNER,  Mr.  Fazio,  Mr.  Crock- 
ett, Mr.  Walgren,  Mrs.  Collins,  Mr.  Boeh- 
lert, Mr.  McKiNNEY,  Mr.  Hughes,  and  Mr. 
Neal. 

H.R.  792:  Mr.  Porter,  Mr.  Smith  of  New 
Jersey,  Mr.  Nielson  of  Utah,  and  Mr.  Boeh- 
lert. 


H.R.  898:  Mr.  Jontz. 

H.R.  915:  Mr.  Martinez,  Hi.  Studds,  Mr. 
Leland,  and  Mr.  Anderson. 

H Jl.  925:  Bfr.  Levine  of  California. 

H.R.  936:  Mr.  Schaefer  and  Mr.  IiIartinez. 

H.R.  954:  Mr.  Owens  of  New  York  and  Mr. 
Roe. 

H.R.  955:  Mr.  Dornan  of  California.  Mr. 
Swindall,  Mr.  Espy.  Mr.  Parris.  Mr.  Wort- 
ley,  and  Mr.  Combest. 

H.R.  967:  Mr.  Mineta.  Mr.  Pish,  and  Mr. 
Poglietta. 

H.R.  1018:  Mr.  Mfume. 

H.R.  1038:  Mr.  Ballehger. 

H.R.  1048:  Mr.  Fawell,  Mr.  Lacomarsino, 
Mr.  Dornan  of  CaUfomla,  Mr.  Dannemeyer. 
Mr.  Henry,  Mr.  Archer,  and  Mr.  Porter. 

H.R.  1063:  Mr.  DeLay.  Mr.  Combest.  Mr. 
Armey,  and  Mr.  Saxton. 

H.R.  1070:  Mr.  Swift. 

H.R.  1115:  Mr.  Horton,  Mr.  Scheuer.  Mr. 
Bartlett.  Mr.  Hayes  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Price 
of  Illinois,  Mr.  Sundquist,  Mr.  C^handler. 
Mr.  WoRTLEY,  Mr.  Shumway.  Mr.  Henry, 
Mr.  Lacomarsino,  and  Mr.  Leach  of  Iowa. 

H.R.  1122:  Mr.  Akaka,  Mr.  Atkins.  Mr. 
Bates,  Mr.  Herman,  Mr.  Boland,  Mr.  Bonior 
of  Michigan.  Mr.  Bonker,  Mrs.  Collins,  Mr 
Coyne,  Mr.  Crockett,  Mr.  Davis  of  Mlchi 
gan,  Mr.  Dellums,  Mr.  Dvityer  of  New 
Jersey,  Mr.  Dymally.  Mr.  Edwards  of  Cali 
fomia,  Mr.  Espy,  Mr.  Fauntroy,  Mr 
Plorio,  Mr.  Prank.  Mr.  Gray  of  Illinois 
Mr.  Hertel,  Mr.  Jacobs,  Mr.  Jenkins,  Mr 
Kanjorski.  Mr.  Kildee,  Mr.  Kolter,  Mr 
Levin  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Lowry  of  Washing 
ton,  Mr.  Mfume.  Mr.  Murtha,  Mr.  Ober 
STAR,  Mr.  Owens  of  New  York.  Mr.  Pease, 
Mr.  Pepper.  Mr.  Perkins,  Mr.  Rahall,  Mr 
Richardson,  Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Solarz,  Mr 
Stark,  Mr.  Stratton,  Mr.  Studds,  Mr 
Torres,  Mr.  Towns.  Mr.  Traxler,  Mr 
Weiss,  and  Mr.  Pord  of  Tennessee. 

H.R.  1181:  Mr.  SUNIA,  Mr.  Borski,  Mr 
Peighan.  Mr.  Guarini,  Mr.  Espy,  Mr.  Kas- 
tenmeier,  Mr.  Solarz.  Mr.  Atkins,  Mr 
Bevill.  Mr.  Wyden,  Mr.  Lewis  of  Georgia, 
Mr.  Berman.  Mr.  Sawyer,  Mr.  CSiockett, 
Mr.  Williams,  and  Mr.  Weiss. 

H.R.  1185:  Mr.  Oun,  Mrs.  Roukema,  Mr 
Ray.  and  Mr.  Moody. 

H.R.  1201:  Mr.  Jacobs. 

H.R.  1202:  Mr.  Daub  and  Mr.  Weber. 

H.R.  1216:  Mr.  Wise.  Mr.  Vento,  Mr.  Mar- 
tinez. Mr.  Dorgan  of  North  Dakota,  Mr. 
Espy,  Mr.  Ov^tens  of  New  York,  Mr.  Mfume. 
Mr.  CoNTE,  Mrs.  Boxer,  Mr.  Downey  of 
New  York,  and  Mr.  Rangel. 

H.R.  1233:  Mr.  Andrews. 

H.R.  1240:  Mr.  Lacomarsino  and  Mr. 
Dornan  of  California. 

H.R.  1241:  Mr.  Annunzio,  Mr.  Olin,  Mr. 
Clinger,  and  Mr.  Badham. 

H.R.  1302:  Mr.  McCloskey.  Mr.  Fazio.  Mr. 
Ackerman,  Mr.  (Chapman,  and  Mr.  Faunt- 
roy. 

H.R.  1330:  Mr.  Armey. 

H.R.  1332:  Mr.  Smith  of  New  Hampshire. 
Mr.  Badham,  Mr.  Sensenbrenner,  Mr. 
Herger.  Mr.  McGrath,  Mr.  Dornan  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  Mr.  Coleman  of  Missouri. 

H.R.  1333:  Mr.  Badham,  Mr.  Sensenbren- 
ner, and  Mr.  Daub. 

H.R.  1334:  Mr.  Dornan  of  California,  Mr. 
Smith  of  New  Hampshire.  Mr.  (^linger,  Mr. 
Hansen,  Mr.  Fields,  Mr.  Bateman,  Mr. 
Badham,  Mr.  Barton  of  Texas.  Mr.  Kolbe. 
and  Mr.  Sensenbrenner. 

H.R.  1335:  Mr.  Sensenbrenner  and  Mr. 
Daub. 

H.R.  1337:  Mr.  Wilson,  Mr.  Skeen,  Mrs. 
Bentley,  and  Mr.  DioGuardi. 

H.R.  1340:  Mr.  Morrison  of  Washington, 
Mr.  Penny,  Mr.  Gunderson,  and  Mr.  Stac- 


H.R.  1368:  Mr.  Davis  of  Illinois,  Mr. 
Armey.  Mr.  Kasicr.  Mr.  Bryant.  Mr. 
Buechner.  Mr.  C^ourtes.  Mr.  Nxklsom  of 
Utah,  and  Mr.  Okkas. 

H.R.  1413:  Mr.  Oberstar.  BCr.  Guhdeksom. 
Mr.  Combest,  Mr.  Beilkrson,  Mr.  QunxDi, 
Mr.  Perkins.  Mr.  Martin  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Dyson,  Mr.  Lancaster.  Mrs.  Bkntlxt,  and 
Mr.  Coelho. 

HJl.  1425:  Mr.  Gray  of  Illinois  and  Mr. 
Fauntroy. 

HJi.  1546:  Mr.  Mollorah,  Mr.  Lewis  of 
California.  Mr.  Richardson.  Mr.  Crockett, 
Mr.  Lehman  of  Florida.  Mr.  Fauntroy.  and 
Mr.  Morrison  of  Connecticut. 

H.R.  1568:  Mr.  McHugh. 

H.R.  1599:  Mr.  Clinger,  Mr.  Lacomarsino, 
and  Mr.  Lewis  of  Georgia. 

H.R.  1604:  Mr.  Biaggi.  Mrs.  Saiki,  and  Mr. 
Clinger. 

H.R.  1622:  Mr.  Rose. 

H.R.  1638:  Mr.  Kolter. 

H.R.  1731:  Mr.  Penny. 

H.R.  1734:  Mr.  Mavroules,  Mr.  Moakixy, 
Mr.  Frank,  and  Mr.  Owens  of  New  York. 

H.R.  1770:  Mr.  Dornan  of  California. 

H.J.  Res.  52:  Mr.  Kildee.  Mr.  Wheat.  Mr. 
Hatcher.  Mrs.  Roukema,  BCr.  Feighan,  Mr. 
Fields,  Mr.  Brown  of  Colorado,  Ux. 
Hefley.  Mr.  AuConi,  Mr.  Smith  of  New 
Hampshire,  Mrs.  Martin  of  Illinois,  Mr. 
Buechner.  Mr.  Lewis  of  C^allfomia.  BCr. 
Smith  of  Iowa,  Mr.  RrrTER,  Mr.  Gonzalez. 
and  Mr.  Spence. 

H.J.  Res.  67:  Mr.  Biaggi.  Mr.  Boner  of 
Tennessee,  Mrs.  Boxer.  Mr.  Broomfield. 
Mr.  Cardin.  Mr.  Carper,  Mr.  Carr,  Mr. 
CoNTE,  Mr.  DioGuardi.  Mr.  Erdreich,  Mr. 
Fascell.  Mr.  Fauntroy,  Mr.  Fazio,  Mr. 
FusTER,  Mr.  Gordon,  Mr.  Green.  Mr.  HocH- 

BRUECKNER.   Ms.   KaFTUR,   Mr.   KENNEDY,   Mr. 

Lacomarsino.  Mr.  Lantos,  Mr.  Leland,  Mr. 
Lent,  Mr.  Levin  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Lewis  of 
Georgia,  lit.  McDade,  Mr.  McHugr.  Mr. 
Manton.  Mr.  Mazzoli.  Mr.  Molinari,  Mr. 
Mrazek.  Mr.  Panetta,  Mr.  PoRrm,  Mr. 
Richardson.  Mr.  Robinson,  Mr.  Roe,  Mr. 
Scheuer.  Mr.  Schumer,  Ms.  Slaughter  of 
New  York.  Mr.  Smith  of  Florida,  Mr. 
Solarz.  Mr.  Stark,  Mr.  Stratton,  Mr. 
SuNiA.  Mr.  ToRRicELLi,  Mr.  Weber,  Mr. 
Wolf.  Mr.  Wortley,  and  Mr.  Yates. 

H.J.  Res.  Ill:  Mr.  Atkins,  Mrs.  Bentley, 
and  Mr.  Waxman. 

H.J.  Res.  116:  Mr.  Stomp.  Mr.  Leach  of 
Iowa,  Mr.  Traficant.  Mr.  Tauzin,  Mr. 
Thomas  of  Georgia,  Mr.  Synar.  Mr.  Emer- 
son. Mr.  SuNDQUisT,  Mr.  FiSH,  Mr.  Derrick, 
Mr.  Bunning.  Mr.  Gordon,  Mr.  Darden,  Mr. 
Jones  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Roemer,  Mr.  Yates, 
Mr.  Cardin.  and  Mr.  Bustamante. 

H.J.  Res.  121:  Mr.  Davis  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Fields,  Mr.  Carper,  Mr.  Bunking,  Mr. 
Hefner,  Mr.  Bennett.  Mr.  Traxler,  Mr. 
MacKay,  Mr.  Boner  of  Tennessee,  Mr. 
Sweeney.  Mr.  Howard.  Mr.  Mavroules,  Mr. 
Lacomarsino.  Mr.  Oberstar.  Mr.  McEwen, 
Mr.  Dorgan  of  North  Dakota.  Mr.  Akaka, 
Mr.  Livingston,  Mr.  Horton.  Mr.  Kleczka, 
Mr.  Bateman,  Mr.  Manton.  Mr.  Young  of 
Alaska,  Mr.  Fazio.  Mr.  de  la  Garza,  Mr. 
Vander  Jact.  Mr.  Levin  of  Michigan,  Mr. 
Lancaster,  Mr.  Coelho,  Mr.  Roth.  Mr. 
Lehman  of  Florida,  Mr.  Lipinski,  Mr.  Bar- 
nard. Mr.  Martinez,  Mr.  Kanjorski.  Mr. 
Miller  of  Washington.  Mr.  Carr,  Mr. 
Brooks,  Mr.  Martin  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Volkmer,  Mr.  Tallon,  Mr.  Gray  of  Illinois. 
Mr.  Fauntroy.  Mr.  McCloskey.  Mr. 
Rahall.  Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Clinger, 
Mr.  Daniel,  Mr.  Chapfell,  Mr.  Fascell.  Mr. 
Bevtll,  Mr.  Garcia,  Mr.  Ireland,  Mr.  Ander- 
son, Mr.  Roe.  Mr.  Ortiz,  Mr.  Gr^oi,  Mr. 
Richardson.  Idr.  Gunderson,  Mr.  Nowak. 
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BamtA, 


Mr.  WKDOii.  Mr.  Ftouo,  Mr. 

Mr.  Daub.  Mr.  Sumukiik,  Mr. 
Mr.    MuvBT.    Mr.    VBrro.    Mr. 

of  CalUomia.  Mr.  Wiltcr.  Mr. 
Mn.  Bbrlbt,  Mr.  SniniQUUT,  Mr. 
r.  Mr.  Satmb.  Mr.  Pumu,  Mr.  Hmro. 
Mr.  Towm.  Mr.  Mukha.  Mr.  Esrr.  Mr. 
DntavAiH.  Mr.  BRTAm.  Mr.  Arthoiit.  Mr. 

,  Mr.  Tatu)*.  Mn.  Vdcamovich.  Mr. 
V.  Mr.  Boaoo.  Mn.  Bozbb.  Mr.  Haich- 
■u  Hn.  Idjonm.  Mr.  Sazioit.  Mr.  Sraw,  Mr. 
r.  Mr.  TaomtM  of  OeorgU,  Mr.  Hoes- 
Mr.  VAimnm,  Mr.  OnraucH, 
Mr.  w™*".  Mr.  Dwiii  i.  Mr.  Blilxt.  Mr. 
WwjiWB.  Mr.  Tomn  of  Florida.  Mr.  Stao- 
oaa.  Mr.  WAncm,  Mr.  Fdsibu  Mr.  Rttrr. 
M^.  Hhihiiiibii.  Mr.  KomiATB^  Mr.  Jir- 
lOBBa.  Mr.  Daubi.  Mr.  OooBLiira,  Mr.  Nbal, 
Mr.  Boaam.  Mr.  8r  OautAOi,  Mr.  Qcil- 
Loi.  Mr.  I^Lunt,  Mr.  BonoK  of  Mlcbican, 
Mr.  MopwiuiMtT.  Mr.  Bbowh  of  Colormdo, 
Mr.  ftwimi.  Mr.  Dtmallt,  Mr.  Hatb  of  n- 
Unota.  Mr.  Ouoo.  Mr.  Owm  of  New  Toi^ 
Mr.  Clat.  Mr.  Fou  of  Mlchiian.  Mr.  DsFa- 
Eio.  Mr.  Busxakajrb.  Mr.  Aptlboatb.  Mr. 
Ouunr.  Mr.  Wtnm.  Mr.  Rodiho,  Mr. 
Natchbb.  Mr.  Robb.  Mr.  Stoiif.  Mr.  Taukb. 
Mr.  rurro,  Mr.  Hotbb.  Mr.  lawis  of  Flort- 
da.  Mr.  Rabobl.  Mr.  PBrm.  Mr.  Lbach  of 
loira,  Mr.  Wbbbb.  Mr.  DtCKnraoM,  Mr.  Siotb 
of  Iowa.  Mr.  Smith  of  Florida,  Mr.  ComB. 
Mr.  FoixT,  Mr.  Wtobb.  Mr.  Stbab.  Mr.  Jbn- 
KDiB.  Mr.  FtsB.  Mr.  Oallo,  Mr.  Ravbbel, 
Mr.  Sabo.  Mr.  AoConi.  Mr.  Yatrob.  Mr. 

Mr.  Whrtakbb.  Mr.  Feigham,  Mr. 

Mr.  Emsoir.  Mr.  McDaob,  Mrs. 


PATTBasoM,  Mr.  Harris,  Mr.  Wauirxn,  Mr. 
QuARnn,  Mr.  Spkncb.  Mr.  Brbbmait,  Mr. 
Hatbs  of  Louisiana,  Mr.  Atkins,  Mr. 
Bbrmah,  Mr.  BiAooi,  Mr.  Dicks,  Mr.  Domtot 
of  Misaisstppl,  Mr.  L«wis  of  California.  Mr. 
PoouBTTA,  Mr.  Frbbzbl,  Mr.  Kasich,  Mr. 
KoLTBR,  Mr.  I^wis  of  Oeorgia,  Mr.  McCol- 
L0if,  Mr.  RoBBRTS,  Mr.  RowLAifs  of  Con- 
necticut, Mr.  Russo,  Mr.  Stttdds,  Mr.  Torri- 
CBLLi,  Mr.  Pbtri,  Mr.  Borski,  Mr.  Jons  of 
Tennessee,  Mrs.  Boggs,  Mr.  Robert  F. 
Skith,  Mr.  HucKABT,  Mr.  Hugrbs.  Mr. 
Campbkll,  and  Mr.  Nichols. 

HJ.  Rea.  152:  Mr.  Naglb,  Mr.  Nixlson  of 
Utali,  and  Mr.  Biaogi. 

H.J.  Rea.  155:  Mr.  Fish.  Mr.  Jontz,  Mr. 
Edwards  of  Olclahoma,  Mr.  Coble,  Mr. 
Sgrarfbr,  Mr.  AirrRoirr,  Mr.  Oallo,  Mis. 
Bbbtlbt,  Mr.  BoRSKi,  and  Mr.  Flippo. 

H.J.  Rea.  171:  Mrs.  Jobkson  of  Connecti- 
cut, Mr.  McCOLLDM,  Mr.  Lakcaster,  and  Mr. 
JoRBS  of  North  Carolina. 

H.J.  Res.  178:  Mr.  Frost,  Mrs.  CoLUifs. 
Mr.  Shaw,  Mr.  Aitoerson,  and  Mr.  Busta- 
MAirrE. 

H-J.  Res.  197:  Mr.  Bennett,  Mr.  Hdckabt, 
Mr.  Lagomarsino,  Mr.  Hiler,  Mr.  Lewis  of 
California,  Mr.  Wilson,  Mr.  Daniel,  Mr. 
Fawkll,  Mr.  Derrick,  Mr.  Davis  of  Illinois, 
Mr.  WoLT,  and  Mr.  Brown  of  Colorado. 

H.J.  Res.  198:  Mr.  Hiler.  Mr.  Wortley, 
and  Mr.  McGrath. 

H.  Con.  Res.  35:  Mr.  Crockett. 

H.  Con.  Res.  50:  Mr.  Evans,  Mr.  Bruce, 
Mr.  OxLET,  Mr.  Masigan,  Mr.  Bustamante, 
Mr.  KoLB^  Mr.  Blilet,  and  Mr.  Carr. 


H.  Con.  Res.  #2:  Mr.  Hbtrbr. 

H.  Con.  Res.  63:  Mr.  Howard  and  Mr. 
Leach  of  Iowa. 

H.  Con.  Res.  68:  Mr.  Akaka,  Mr.  Batbman, 
Mr.  Bbrman,  Mr.  Blaz,  Mr.  Blilet,  Mr. 
BooLTBR.  Mr.  :$ubton  Of  Indiana.  Mr.  Bus- 
tamante, Mr.  CouRTBR.  Mr.  Dannbmxter, 
Mr.  DeWinb,  Mr.  Dornan  of  California,  Mr. 
Erbbktch.  Mr.  Fawbll.  Mr.  Fields,  Mr. 
Florio,  Mr.  Oallo,  Mr.  Oilman,  Mr.  Orat 
of  Illinois,  Bfr.  Orbeh,  Mr.  Hall  of  Ohio, 
Mr.  HoRTON,  Mr.  Hotbr,  Mr.  Lagomarsino, 
Mr.  Levin  of  Michigan,  Mr.  I^wis  of  Flori- 
da, Mr.  LiratSKi,  Mr.  Mavroulbs,  Mr. 
MnxBR  of  Washington,  Mr.  Moorbead,  Mr. 
Mrazbk,  Ms.  Oakar,  Mr.  Owens  of  New 
York,  Mr.  PoRtBR,  Mr.  Ritter,  Mr.  Saxton, 
Mr.  Shaw,  Mr.  Sikorski,  Mr.  Solarz,  Mr. 
SwntSALL,  Mr.  Torricklli,  Mr.  Traficant, 
Mr.  Wilson,  Mr.  Wolf,  and  Mr.  Wortley. 

H.  Res.  68:  Mr.  AuCoin  and  Mr.  Price  of 
Illinois. 

H.  Res.  71:  Mr.  Neal,  Mr.  Dellums,  Ms. 
Oakar,  and  Mr.  Foguxtta. 


DELETIONS  OP  SPONSORS  PROM 
PUBLIC  WTT.m  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  claiKe  4  of  rule  XXII,  spon- 
sors were  deleted  from  public  bUls  and 
resolutions  as  follows: 

H.R.  200:  Mr.  Stangeland. 
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(Legislative  day  of  Tuesday,  March  24,  1987) 


The  Senate  met  at  9  a.m.,  on  the  ex- 
piration of  the  recess,  and  was  called 
to  order  by  the  Acting  President  pro 
tempore  [Mr.  Kerry]. 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Rich- 
ard C.  Halverson,  D.D.,  offered  the  fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Let  us  pray. 

Almighty  God,  Your  word  declares 
that  •  •  •  there  is  no  power  but  of 
God,  the  powers  that  be  are  ordained 
o/ God.— Romans  13:1. 

In  this  place  of  power,  grant  to  Your 
servants  the  grace  to  distinguish  be- 
tween controlling  their  power  and 
being  controlled  by  it.  The  words  of  a 
19th-century  theologian  (P.T.  For- 
syth) remind  us:  "As  we  become  civil- 
ized, we  grow  in  power  over  everything 
but  ourselves.  We  grow  in  everything 
but  power  to  control  our  power  over 
everything." 

Kind  and  patient  Heavenly  Father, 
help  us  to  see  that  the  safest  place  for 
the  powerful  is  to  be  in  submission  to 
the  God  of  all  power.  In  His  name  in 
whom  resides  all  power  in  heaven  and 
on  Elarth.  Amen. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  ACTING 
PRESIDENT  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
cleric  will  please  read  a  communication 
to  the  Senate  from  the  President  pro 
tempore  [Mr.  StennisI. 

The  legislative  clerk:  read  the  follow- 
ing letter: 

U.S.  Senate, 
President  pro  tempore. 
Washington,  DC,  March  2S,  1987. 
To  the  Senate: 

Under  the  provisions  of  Rule  I,  Section  3, 
of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  I 
hereby  appoint  the  Honorable  John  F. 
Kerry,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Massa- 
chusetts, to  perform  the  duties  of  the  Chair. 
John  C.  Stennis, 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  KERRY  thereupon  assumed  the 
chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


RECOGNITION  OP  THE 
MAJORITY  LEADER 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  majority  leader  is  recog- 
nized. 


THE  JOURNAL 
Mr.   BYRD.   Mr.   President,   I 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


ORDER  OP  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  have  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Will  the  majority  leader  state 
the  parliamentary  inquiry? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Is  not  the  control  of  the 
1  hour  under  the  cloture  rule  lodged 
exclusively  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Hol- 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

And  then,  does  the  Senate,  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  1  hour,  recess  until 
11:30  a.m.  today? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  leader  is  again  correct. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  South  Caroli- 
na is  recognized. 


ask 


imanlmous  consent  that  the  Journal 
of  the  proceedings  be  approved  to 
date. 


POLICY  FOR  REVIEWING  THE 
NEGOTIATION  RECORD  OF 
THE  ABM  TREATY 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  majority  leader  for  his  cour- 
tesy in  granting  me  this  time  to  review 
the  history  and  facts  pertaining  to  the 
ABM  Treaty— and  to  discuss  recent  al- 
legations made  in  the  Senate  about 
the  Reagan  administration's  interpre- 
tation of  the  treaty. 

Mr.  President,  by  way  of  introduc- 
tion, permit  me  to  review  my  long- 
standing interest  in  space-based  de- 
fense and  the  ABM  Treaty. 

When  President  Carter  was  dragging 
his  feet  on  developing  a  space-based 
defense,  I  joined  with  Senator  Wallop 
of  Wyoming  to  increase  research  fund- 
ing for  a  ballistic  missile  defense  capa- 
bility—BMD  for  short,  the  forerunner 
of  SDI.  As  a  member  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee— 6  years  on  the  Mili- 
tary Construction  Subcommittee  and 
10  years  on  the  Defense  Subcommit- 
tee—I have  been  involved  continuously 
with  space-based  defense.  I  was  chair- 
man of  the  Defense  Task  Force  of  the 
Senate  Budget  Committee  in  the  mid- 
1970's. 

Senator  Wallop  and  I  have  been  the 
Senate  chairmen  of  the  Coalition  for 
SDI  since  1985.  Over  the  years,  I  have 
participated  as  a  member  of  the  Office 
of  Technology  Assessment  in  its  space 
studies  and  reports.  Moreover,  I  pres- 
ently serve  as  chairman  of  the  Appro- 


priations Subcommittee  that  controls 
the  budget  for  the  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Agency,  and  also  as 
chairman  of  the  authorizing  commit- 
tee for  NASA,  which  plays  a  very  criti- 
cal role  in  the  SDI  Program. 

Accordingly,  I  take  a  very  keen  in- 
terest in  any  kind  of  budgetary  or  leg- 
islative constraints  on  research,  test- 
ing, and  development  related  to  space. 

Mr.  President,  in  recent  days,  this 
body  has  been  presented  with  a  so- 
called  narrow  interpretation  of  the 
ABM  Treaty  that  is  the  result,  quite 
franldy,  of  a  fundamental  disregard  of 
the  clear  and  most  reasonable  reading 
of  the  treaty's  language. 

The  treaty  and  its  negotiation  record 
both  speak  with  one  voice  in  substanti- 
ating the  view  of  President  Reagan 
that  research  and  testing  of  the  strate- 
gic defense  initiative— along  with  its 
potential  deployment  by  the  mid- 
1990's— are  clearly  in  accord  with  the 
terms  of  the  treaty  ratified  by  the 
Senate  on  Augiist  3,  1972. 

The  treaty's  ratification  process  was 
far  from  definitive  on  today's  dispute 
over  a  "broad"  as  opposed  to  a 
"narrow"  interpretation.  And  I  would 
point  out  that  the  entire  floor  debate 
on  the  ABM  Treaty  was  so  brief  and 
cursory  that  it  occupies  only  10  more 
pages  in  the  Congressional  Record 
than  the  recent  exegesis  by  Senator 
NuNN.  "Broad"  versus  "narrow"  was 
not  in  the  vocabulary  of  Senators  in 
1972.  Only  now  has  the  Senate  or  any 
administration  seen  fit  to  explore  the 
exact  meaning  of  the  treaty.  Only  now 
has  that  issue  become  truly  relevant. 
Only  now  has  the  option  to  test  and 
develop  mobile  exotics  become  techno- 
logically feasible. 

Moreover,  I  have  concluded  that  the 
new,  narrow  interpretation  can  be  ar- 
rived at  only  by  ignoring  the  negotia- 
tion record  and  the  treaty  itself. 

The  treaty  our  ABM  negotiators 
sought  and  the  treaty  they  wound  up 
with  are  two  different  things.  They 
were  instructed  to  reach  a  ban  on 
future  exotic  ABM  systems.  They  did 
not.  To  this  day,  they  apparently  hope 
that  by  saying  a  prohibition  on  future 
ABM  systems  was  obtained— and  by 
repeating  this  often  enough— they  will 
make  it  so.  In  fact,  nothing  in  the  ne- 
gotiation record,  the  Nixon  adminis- 
tration's statements  at  that  time,  or 
internal  documents  explicitly  confirms 
Soviet  acceptance  of  such  a  prohibi- 
tion—and, thus,  a  restrictive  interpre- 
tation. 


•  This  "bullet"  symbol  ideatifies  statement!  or  insertiocis  which  are  not  spoken  by  a  Member  of  the  Senate  on  the  floor. 
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CMtalnly,  it  it  rli^t  and  proper  for 
•n  Mmahmu  to  tmem  the  relevant  doe- 
UBMnta  In  rwrhtng  oooclueianB  on  this 
mattar.  I  would  urge  my  coUeacues  to 
the  treaty  and  the  daaslfled 
avaOahle  in  room  S-407  in 
theCaplUd. 

And  later  today.  I  will  Introduce,  at 
the  eirtiMicti  of  my  remarfcu.  a  reeo- 
hittoD  wiuifilin  the  aenae  of  the 
Senate  that  the  Prerident  dedaasif  y 
ttM  negotiation  record  pertaining  to 
the  ABM  Treaty. 

However.  It  is  nrither  right  nor 
proper  for  Ifemben  to  impugn  the  in- 
tegrity (rf  thoae  in  the  administration 
who  have  ipent  countless  hours  pre- 
paring a  thmightful  and  balanced  mar- 
ahaling  of  facts  that  credibly  support 
Preaident  Reagan's  interpretation  of 
the  treaty. 

Let  us  be  absolutely  clear  on  this 
pc^t:  I  am  not  arguing  for  deploy- 
ment of  SDI  now.  Goieral  Abraham- 
aoo  has  Just  testified  before  the 
Senate  that  it  will  be.  at  best.  5  years 
betvm  research  and  testing  have  pro- 
greased  sufficiently  to  permit  deploy- 
ment. The  current  administration  will 
be  long  gone  before  any  final  decision 
ia  made  on  deployment.  And,  I  repeat, 
this  Senatrar  has  no  Intention  of  voting 
for  dqdoyment  tmtil  we  have  had  suc- 
ceaaful  teating  and  development. 

Ntmetheleas,  I  believe  that  those 
irtu>  argue  for  a  narrow  interpretation 
are  being  misleading  and  disingenuous 
In  presenting  their  views.  It  is  obvious 
to  me  that  the  imrpose  of  those  oppos- 
ing the  President  in  this  matter  is  not 
limited  to  prcHwundlng  a  new,  so- 
called  restrictive  interpretation  of  the 
treaty.  Their  larger  objective— certain- 
ly the  larger  effect  of  their  actions— Is 
to  kill  the  SDI  Program  outright. 
They  hope  that  if  the  President  senses 
trouble  for  SDI  In  the  Senate,  he  may 
ampromiae  his  position  on  testing  in 
exchange  for  greater  budget  support. 
They  know  that  if  he  is  forced  to 
amend  the  treaty,  such  action  would 
be  stonewalled  by  the  Soviets  and, 
thus,  the  President's  plans  will  be  sty- 
mied. If  they  can  sUh)  testing,  they 
can  delay  or  stop  research,  drive  up 
program  costs  to  prohibitive  levels, 
and  In  the  process  destroy  SDI. 

hMleed.  the  opposition  well  under- 
standa  the  effect  of  delays  in  testing 
and  development.  If  we  are  only  per- 
mitted to  teat  and  develop  under  a 
narrow  Interpretation,  then  the  con- 
traeta  today  for  testing  and  develop- 
ment would  have  to  be  scaled  back. 
Then,  as  add  ons  to  the  contracts  are 
made  B  years  into  the  future,  we  would 
be  faced  with  prohibitive  costs  and 
delaya. 

I  would  dte  our  experience  with  th^ 
manned  qjace  station.  Originally,  it 
was  estimated  to  cost  $8  billion:  that 
was  Just  2  years  ago.  Today,  that  cost 
estimate  ivproachea  $21  billion. 

So  what  would  •vpen  to  be  innocent 
delays  under  a  narrow  view  of  the 


ABM  Treaty  are  really  very  treacher- 
ous. The  opposition  knows  what  it  is 
doing,  and  that  is  why  they  roll  out 
the  heavy  artillery  by  conjuring  a 
"constiti^ional  crisis."  If  a  constitu- 
tional crisis  were  to  result  from  every 
erroneous  or  misleading  misrepresen- 
tation by  the  executive  to  the  legisla- 
tive branch,  then  we  would  be  in  per- 
petual crisis  and  chaos. 

Senator  Jackson  felt  that  SALT  I 
was  misrepresented  by  the  administra- 
tion; hence,  the  Jackson  amendment. 
But  there  was  no  cry  of  constitutional 
crisis.  A  majority  of  Senators  felt  that 
SALT  II  was  misrepresented  by  the 
administmtion;  hence,  it  was  never 
ratified.  But  no  cry  of  constitutional 
crisis.  We  negotiated  a  treaty  with  the 
People's  Republic  of  China  and  threw 
the  treaty  with  Taiwan  out  of  the 
window.  But  no  cry  of  constitutional 
crisis.  And  today,  the  President  repre- 
sents to  the  Congress  that  his  budget 
meets  the  deficit  level  required  by  law; 
in  fact,  it  is  $27  billion  off.  But  no  cry 
of  constitutional  crisis. 

Mr.  President,  the  language  of  arms 
treaties  is  notoriously  slippery  and 
technical  and  not  amenable  to  com- 
monsense  understanding.  Arms  nego- 
tiators are  artists,  not  scientists,  and 
no  one  experienced  in  this  field  would 
think  of  characterizing  disagreements 
in  interpretation  as  constitutional 
crises. 

Before  presenting  specific  points 
from  the  treaty,  the  negotiation 
record  and  the  ratification  process— 
and  also  before  correcting  some  of  the 
misconceptions  that  have  been  pre- 
sented on  the  Senate  floor— permit  me 
to  make  some  general  observations. 

In  determining  the  intent  and  mean- 
ing of  a  treaty,  just  as  in  a  football 
game,  yon  have  to  carry  the  ball  over 
the  goal  line  to  score.  In  the  case  of 
the  ABM  Treaty,  you  must  carry  the 
treaty  over  the  goal  line  to  score  its 
true  meaning.  Yet  it  is  here  that  the 
Senator  ft-om  Georgia  fumbles.  In  his 
detailed  and  argumentative  presenta- 
tion. Senator  Nuira  drops  the  ball  on 
the  50  yard  line  and  instead  carries  his 
helmet  across  the  goal  line.  That  is,  he 
fumbles  t^e  treaty  and  scores  with  the 
ratification  record  while  everybody  ex- 
plains the  play  in  his  own  way.  Indeed, 
Senators'  statements  and  explanations 
for  voting  are  in  many  instances  little 
more  than  cheers  for  or  against  a 
proposition. 

Like  parole  evidence  in  contracts, 
they  are  useful  only  to  clarify  an  am- 
biguity. Certainly  they  cannot  be  em- 
ployed to  create  an  ambiguity.  Yet, 
this  is  pecisely  Senator  Nuim's  pitfalL 
He  skirts  the  treaty  and  negotiation 
record— he  skirts  the  essential  ques- 
tion, whether  the  Soviets  agree  to  be 
bound  and  he  resorts  to  the  sparse 
ratification  record  to  justify  his  invo- 
cation of  a  "constitutional  crisis." 

Rather  than  Join  with  those  intent 
on  killing  SDI.  let  us  all  stop,  look  and 
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listen.  The  President  has  merely  asked 
his  counsel  to:  clarify  his  options  imder 
the  ABM  TBeaty.  You  would  think 
that  State  Department  Legal  Adviser 
Abraham  Soiaer's  scholarly  analysis 
of  the  treaty  and  negotiations  record 
was  some  i^dlous  conspiracy  to 
produce  a  tr«ity  other  than  the  one 
ratified  on  Augrist  3.  1972.  To  label 
Judge  Sofaei^s  work  "legal  gymnas- 
tics" and  to  raise  the  specter  of  a  "con- 
stitutional criais,"  is  a  shocking  depar- 
ture on  the  part  of  the  competent  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia.  But  a  calm  reading 
of  his  presentation  makes  dear  that 
Senator  NxTinfs  rationale  is  fundamen- 
tally flawed. 

The  flaw  is  his  misrepresenting  the 
content  of  articles  II  and  V,  the  true 
record  of  which  is  clearly  spelled  out 
in  Judge  Soiaer's  analysis.  Further- 
more Senator  Numr  appears  to  find 
the  one  section  that  actiially  deals 
with  systems  based  on  other  physical 
principles,  and  took  months  and  many 
meetings  to  negotiate;  namely,  agreed 
statement  (p),  to  be  redundant. 
Absurd.  Agreed  statement  (D)  has  al- 
ready been  agreed  to;  it  cannot  be  cast 
aside  and  disregarded  by  renegoti- 
ation. It  is  the  one  section  that  took 
months  and  months  and  meeting  after 
meeting  to  negotiate.  It  is  the  center 
of  the  disputa  A  study  of  the  negotia- 
tion record  shows  clearly  that  this  is 
the  section  at  the  treaty  that  deals 
with  SDI.  We  fought  hard  to  get  it 
and  it  was  all  the  Soviets  were  willing 
to  give  up  on  the  issue  of  regulating 
unknown  devices. 

You  do  not  need  a  ratification  record 
to  imderstand  that  the  formulation  of 
agreed  statement  (D)  categorically  al- 
lowed research  and  testing  of  an  SDI, 
and  the  right  to  deploy  is  at  worst  sub- 
ject to  discussion  in  accordance  with 
article  XIII  and  agreement  in  accord- 
ance with  article  XIV  of  the  treaty.  It 
can  be  reasonably  contended,  in  fact, 
that  article  XIV  does  not  require 
agreement  and  therefore  there  is  a 
right  to  deploy.  But  this  question  is 
moot  at  this  point  because  it  will  be  5 
years  before  deployment  could  occur. 

What  is  important  at  this  point  is  re- 
search, development,  and  testing  of 
SDI.  This  is  unequivocally  permitted, 
and  there  is  not  any  narrow  or  broad 
interpretation  involved.  The  content 
of  the  treaty  and  the  negotiation 
record  leave  no  ambiguity  to  be  clari- 
fied by  the  ratification  record.  Let  us 
review  a  few  salient  points. 

Mr.  President,  far  too  much  impor- 
tance and  credence  is  given  to  the  rati- 
fication record  of  the  ABM  Treaty  on 
August  3,  1972.  I  was  there.  Virtually 
no  one  was  on  the  floor,  and  while  8 
hours  were  set  aside  durtag  the  day,  1 
hour  was  yielded  back  because  there 
was  little  debate.  No  mention  was 
made  of  a  broad  interpretation  or  a 
narrow  interpretation.  Our  attention 
insofar  as  the  ABM  Treaty  was  con- 
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cemed  was  that  we  felt  good  that  we 
finally  had  a  treaty. 

Three  years  previously,  a  long 
debate  did  ensue  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  over  several  days  and  weeks  to 
the  effect  that  if  we  went  forward 
with  an  ABM  system,  the  Soviets 
would  walk  away  from  the  table  and 
never  agree  to  an  ABM  Treaty.  I  and 
others  contended  that  this  was  pre- 
cisely the  way  to  get  them  to  the 
table.  We  prevailed  by  one  vote.  By 
the  month  of  Augiist  at  the  time  of 
ratification  of  the  ABM  Treaty,  we 
spent  only  an  afternoon  with  cursory 
statements  on  the  ABM  Treaty  be- 
cause SALT  I  held  our  overwhelming 
attention.  Heavy  missiles  held  our  at- 
tention and  future  research  held  our 
attention.  Soviet  MIRV's  held  our  at- 
tention and  the  Minuteman  III  and  B- 
1  held  our  attention.  But  concerning 
the  ABM  Treaty  ratification,  to  de- 
scribe a  scenario  whereby  the  Senate 
was  misled  by  the  executive  branch  is 
absurd.  We  were  not  misled  because 
we  were  not  led. 

In  addition,  it  is  imnecessarily  hy- 
perbolic to  allege  that  a  "constitution- 
al crisis"  has  been  incited  by  the  Presi- 
dent's action.  The  Senate  ratified  the 
treaty  in  its  role  under  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  the  President  is  abiding  by 
the  treaty  and  the  interpretation  ex- 
poimded  when  the  treaty  was  ratified. 
What  we  are  witnessing  is  a  concerted 
effort  to  intimidate  the  administration 
into  backing  off  on  SDI. 

The  President's  interpretation  has 
erroneously  been  labeled  a  "new"  and 
"broad"  interpretation  when,  in  fact, 
it  is  the  proper  and  reasonable  inter- 
pretation of  the  treaty.  The  opponents 
of  the  President— attempting  to  seize 
the  high  ground — describe  their  posi- 
tion as  the  "traditional"  or  "restric- 
tive" view.  The  "facts"  supporting 
such  a  position  cannot  be  verified. 
They  make  profound  statements  on 
constitutional  integrity  and  the  rule  of 
law  and  then  ignore  or  reinterpret 
international  and  domestic  law  con- 
cerning the  interpretation  of  treaties 
and  the  role  of  the  Senate. 

Senator  Nunn  bases  his  conclusions 
supporting  the  restrictive  interpreta- 
tion of  the  ABM  Treaty  almost  exclu- 
sively of  the  Senate  ratification  pro- 
ceedings. Such  proceedings  have  the 
least  probative  utility  for  judging  a 
treaty's  meaning  when  the  Senate 
fails  to  make  such  interpretation  a 
part  of  its  resolution  of  ratification, 
and  especially  when  the  treaty's  word- 
ing is  susceptible  to  objective  interpre- 
tation, and  the  negotiation  record  is 
clear.  Rather  than  focusing  on  the 
ratification  proceedings,  he  should 
have  weighed  the  evidence  of  the 
treaty  text  and  the  negotiation  record 
in  the  first  instance.  Had  that  evi- 
dence offered  up  a  convincing  mean- 
ing, as  it  does,  the  ratification  proceed- 
ings need  only  be  referred  to  for  con- 
sistencey  or  deviation  from  the  under- 


standing of  the  parties.  {Air  France  v. 
Saks.  470  n.S.  at  400  (1985).)  Even 
then,  that  record  could  not  provide  a 
basis  for  binding  the  Soviets  to  an  un- 
derstanding of  which  they  were  not 
formally  informed. 

Mr.  President,  I  met  in  Helsinld  in 
1971  with  our  ABM  and  SALT  I  nego- 
tiators. I  am  1  of  19  Members  of  this 
body  who  voted  for  ratification  of  the 
ABM  Treaty.  The  vote  was  88  to  2  for 
ratification.  Roughly  1  month  later, 
on  September  14,  1972,  I  was  one  of 
two  Senators  voting  against  the  SALT 
I  Treaty  because  it  sanctioned  the 
arms  race,  it  institutionalized  inequal- 
ities and  inferiorities  in  critical  areas 
that  we  have  never  been  able  to  over- 
come. Indeed,  the  acronjmi  SALT,  in 
my  view,  stands  for  Stop  America's 
Lead  in  Technology.  The  ABM  Treaty, 
however,  created  an  equality  in  num- 
bers, it  allowed  the  research  and  devel- 
opment of  new  ABM  technologies,  and 
I  supported  it  on  that  basis. 

The  treaty  contains  no  ambiguity 
whatsoever  on  the  point  of  future 
ABM  technologies.  It  clearly  permits 
them.  The  ambiguity  has  been  manu- 
factured by  the  President's  critics  to 
obscure  the  issue  and  lend  credibility 
to  a  flawed  thesis.  Moving  beyond 
their  luiquestioning  allegiance  to  the 
flawed  SALT  II  Treaty,  the  Presi- 
dent's opponents  on  ABM  technology 
would  force  him  to  comply  unilateral- 
ly with  a  new  interpretation  of  the 
ABM  Treaty  not  substantiated  by  any 
record.  Indeed,  it  is  a  treaty  that  the 
Soviets  brazenly  violate.  Further,  the 
actions  of  these  critics  would  require 
the  Soviet's  blessings  for  the  United 
States  to  proceed.  In  effect,  they 
would  grant  the  Soviets  power  to 
decide  our  rights  and  obligations— to 
dictate  our  defense  programs  and  poli- 
cies. 

I  repeat,  at  the  time  of  the  ABM 
Treaty  ratification,  no  attention  was 
given  to  a  narrow  or  a  broad  interpre- 
tation. The  treaty  was  represented  as 
being  balanced  and  verifiable— it 
sought  only  to  control  those  things 
that  could  be  controlled.  At  the  time 
of  the  ratification  of  the  treaty,  the 
discussion  and  debate  for  all  practica- 
ble purposes  was  carried  on  off  the 
floor  and  focused  sdmost  exclusively 
on  SALT  I.  We  were  talldng  about 
future  technologies  and  strategies.  In 
connection  with  SALT  I,  the  Jackson 
amendment  of  August  7,  provided: 

.  .  .  the  Congress  considers  that  the  suc- 
cess of  these  agreements  and  the  attain- 
ment of  more  permanent  and  comprehen- 
sive agreements  are  dependent  upon  the 
maintenance  of  a  vigorous  research  and  de- 
velopment and  modernization  program  lead- 
ing to  a  prudent  strategic  posture. 

As  I  saw  it,  Mr.  President,  that  was 
the  key  point  to  the  Jackson  amend- 
ment. 

Senator  Nunn  addressed  the  Senate 
on  3  consecutive  days.  It  was  a  clever 
presentation.    On   the   first   day.    he 


spent  most  of  his  time  parsing  the 
ratification  record  in  order  to  Justify 
his  views  that  the  administration's  po- 
sition is  a  "relnterpretatlon"  of  what 
he  calls  the  "traditional"  interpretar 
tion. 

But  Senator  Nmnr's  legal  analjrsls  Is 
backward;  no  one  can  seriously  con- 
tend that  the  negotiation  process  in  an 
arms  control  treaty  is  of  lesser  proba- 
tive value  than  the  ratification  proc- 
ess. The  second  day  Senator  Nuinr 
made  a  brief  presentation  of  the  ac- 
tions of  the  parties  subsequent  to  the 
treaty  and,  almost  as  an  afterthought, 
the  third  day  he  touched  on  the  nego- 
tiation record,  again  quoting  sources 
that  have  little  probative  value— his 
classified  study  of  that  record  is  still 
not  available.  I  must  state  categorical- 
ly to  my  colleagues  that  in  an  arms 
control  treaty,  the  negotiation  process 
cannot  be  disregarded  and  often  gov- 
erns the  result.  You  cannot  get  the 
true  meaning  or  understanding  the 
content  of  any  of  our  arms  control 
treaties  without  a  reference  to  the  ne- 
gotiation process.  The  Soviets  accept 
this,  and  have  frequently  done  so.  Par- 
ticularly is  this  true  of  the  ABM 
Treaty. 

There  are  two  important  sections  to 
the  ABM  Treaty— one  dealing  with 
present  systems  and  the  other  with 
future  systems.  Article  II  that  defines 
ABM  systems  deals  with  the  present. 
Our  negotiators  tried  their  utmost  to 
have  this  section  also  govern  systems, 
but  their  numerous  attempts  over 
months  of  negotiations  were  complete- 
ly thwarted.  And  so  we  were  left  in  ar- 
ticle II  with  current  components  of 
ABM  systems— that  is,  those  existing 
in  1972— as  distinguished  from  the  lim- 
itations on  future  devices  contained  in 
agreed  statement  (D).  When  you  un- 
derstand this,  you  understand  that  the 
prohibition  on  mobile/space-based  sys- 
tems in  article  V  refers  to  variants  or 
improvements  of  the  then  existing 
land-based  components  in  article  II  as 
distinguished  from  future  devices 
based  on  other  physical  principles  in 
agreed  statement  (D).  Senator  Ntncw 
conveniently  ignores  this  and  inten- 
tionally distorts  it.  He  says  the  restric- 
tive language  of  article  II  is  merely  U- 
lustrative  and  future  systems  are  in- 
cluded in  this  definition.  This  is  incor- 
rect. Agreed  statement  (D)  and  the 
language  on  futtire  devices  took 
months  to  reach,  and  it  is  an  agree- 
ment and  not  an  understanding. 

There  is  no  way  to  reconcile  agreed 
statement  (D)  with  article  II  if  artide 
II  covers  future  systems.  Senator 
NuNN  realizes  this  and  suggests  that 
we  refer  agreed  statement  (D)  to  the 
consultative  commission  to  obtain 
agreement.  Here  we  have  an  agree- 
ment, yet  in  order  to  justify  his  exer- 
cise we  are  asked  to  have  it  once  again 
agreed  upon.  Once  you  understand 
these  two  points,  you  begin  to  realize 
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There  is  no  reason  for  this  confu- 
ilan.  The  treaty,  tocether  with  the  ne- 
loMatlcn  record,  la  categiulcaL  It  is  In 
no  way  amtalcuous.  It  to  clear  what  was 
Intended  and  neither  the  Soviet  Union 
nor  the  milted  States  can  be  bound  by 
■uheeqnent  admlntotratkm  or  Senate 
■tatementik  The  experts  dted  by  Sena- 
tor Nomi  as  supporUnc  the  narrow  in- 
temretatioo  all  wptike  differently  or 
noted  differently  at  the  time  of  the 
negotiations.  Ambaasador  Paul  Nitze, 
irtio  was  present  throughout  the  nego- 
tlatkis.  has  verified  the  admlnistra- 
tlon's  view  of  a  so-called  broad  Inter- 
precation.  Henry  Kissinger,  former 
Secretary  of  State  and  National  Secu- 
rity Advisor  at  the  time  the  treaty  was 
negotiated,  has  also  affiimed  that  the 
broad  inteipretatkm  and  not  the 
narrow  (me  oonforms  to  the  treaty. 

Judge  SoCaer  has  asked  as  the  ad- 
ministratlaQ's  counsel  to  give  the  op- 
tkXM  under  the  ABM  Treaty.  He  has 
done  so  with  a  credible  and  scholarly 
analyato  of  the  treaty  and  the  negotia- 
tioD  record  itself.  He  is  now  complet- 
ing a  comivehenstve  report  on  all  facts 
relevant  to  the  treaty.  His  report  is 
dueAprflSO. 

ICr.  Prealdait,  the  arms  control 
agreement  of  the  1970'8  put  a  hold  on 
American  teehncdogy,  allowing  an  In- 
ferior Soviet  capability  time  to  catch 
up  and  match  us.  The  advocates  of 
these  policies  preached  that  the  Icey  to 
wiHld  peaee  and  stability  lay  in  bris- 
tling, overwhetming  nuclear  arsenals 
that  promised  the  certainty  of  mutual- 
ly assured  de8trueti<m  if  they  were 
ever  unleashed. 

TO  the  dismay  of  proponents  of  this 
mad  doctrine,  the  President's  SDI  Pro- 
gram brought  with  it  not  only  the  po- 
tential to  truly  protect  and  defend  our 
Matioai.  but  to  render  nuclear  arms  ob- 
solete. Confounded  by  this  break- 
through, the  President's  opponents 
have  scrambled  to  revise  the  history  of 
the  ABM  Treaty. 

A  major  reason  why  we  can  hear 
conflicting  points  of  view  about  the 
treaty  to  the  fact  that  the  negotiation 
record  and  analysto  of  the  treaty  are 
flasslflfd.  Accordingly,  I  urge  the 
President  to  declassify  thto  inf  orma- 
tkm  and  open  the  record  to  the  public. 

As  I  said,  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks, I  Shan  introduce  a  sense-of -the- 
Senate  resolution  to  that  effect. 

Currently,  the  President's  opponent-^ 
are  using  the  cloak  of  classification  tt 
thdr  advantage.  Yet  the  record,  if 
opened  to  the  ll^t  of  day,  demonstra- 
bly supports  the  President's  view. 

XaS  TSBMT  Un  THE  lOaOTXATXOll  SKnU) 

The  ABM  Treaty  aUows  futuristic. 
ezoUc  ABM  technology  that  is  space- 


based,  period.  It  is  not  ambiguous  on 
thto  fact,  notwithstanding  any  state- 
ment to  the  contrary  made  on  the 
Senate  fkwr.  There  are  three  parts  of 
the  treaty  relevant  to  a  discussion  on 
future  ABM  technologies  and  deploy- 
ment. They  are  articles  II  and  V  of  the 
treaty  and  agreed  statement  (D)  to  the 
treaty.  Let  us  now  look  at  the  letter  of 
these  three  articles.  The  emphases  are 
my  own. 

AKTICLBII 

1.  For  tbe  purpose  of  this  Treaty  an  ABM 
system  is  t  system  to  counter  strategic  bal- 
listic missiles  or  their  elements  In  flight  tra- 
jectory, currently  coiiaisting  of: 

This  particular  language  was  debat- 
ed and  discussed  at  great  length 
during  the  negotiations  on  the  treaty. 
Finally  it  was  agreed  upon  with  the 
emphasis  on  "currently  consisting  of." 
Thereafter,  under  section  2  of  the  arti- 
cle, the  components  that  constituted 
an  ABM  system  in  1972  were  listed  as, 
operational;  under  construction;  un- 
dergoing testing;  undergoing  overhaul, 
repair,  or  conversion;  or  mothbaUed. 

Every  one  of  those  were  present  sys- 
tems, none  future.  The  word  "current- 
ly" was  used  in  article  I,  section  1,  and 
by  way  of  emphasis,  elaboration  and 
words  of  restriction  were  Included 
under  article  II— they  had  to  be  either 
operational  or  under  construction,  un- 
dergoing testing,  undergoing  overhaul, 
repair,  or  conversion,  or  mothballed. 
But  they  had  to  be  those  systems  ex- 
isting in  1972.  That  must  be  empha- 
sized. The  distingiilshed  Senator  from 
Georgia  comes  forth  and  says  that 
precludes  future  systems.  The  words 
of  the  article  confuse  my  colleague. 

(a)  ABM  interceptor  missiles,  which  are 
Interceptor  mlssUes  constructed  and  de- 
ployed for  an  ABM  role,  or  of  a  type  tested 
In  an  ABM  mode; 

(b)  ABM  launchers,  which  are  launchers 
constructed  and  deployed  for  launching 
ABM  Interceptor  missiles;  and 

(c)  ABM  radars,  which  are  radars  con- 
structed and  deployed  for  an  ABM  role,  or 
of  a  type  tasted  in  an  ABM  mode. 

2.  This  ABM  system  components  listed  in 
paragraph  1  of  this  Article  include  those 
which  are: 

(a)  operational; 

(b)  imder  construction; 

(c)  undergoing  testing; 

(d)  undeegoing  overhaul,  repair  or  conver- 
sion: or 

(e)  mothkaUed. 

In  1972.  U.S.  technology  in  the  ABM 
area  was  of  a  land-based  nature.  The 
language  in  article  II  of  the  treaty  cat- 
egorically limits  ABM  systems  to  those 
extant  in  1972. 

The  negotiation  record  clearly  shows 
that  n.S.  negotiators  sought  for 
months  to  make  the  definition  in  arti- 
cle II  include  not  only  those  systems 
existing  in  1972  but  aU  futiuistic  ABM 
systems  and  components.  We  proposed 
language  that  would  have  achieved 
tlito  result  unambiguously,  but  the  So- 
viets flatty  refused  to  accept  any  limi- 


tation or  prohibition  on  unknown  de- 
vices. 

You  can  see  that  time  and  time 
again  in  the  negotiations  record  over 
the  months  and  months  of  negotia- 
tions. In  faot  in  exchange  for  the 
Soviet  acceptance  of  the  words  "ciu-- 
rently  constoting  oV  in  article  II,  the 
United  States  side  conceded  that 
futiure  systems  would  be  covered  else- 
where than  in  article  n. 

That  is  fundamental  to  the  reading 
of  the  ABM  Treaty,  Mr.  President,  not 
what  Senators  say  on  the  floor. 

The  opponents  of  the  President 
ignore  the  r«x»rd  and,  instead,  state 
that  the  article  II  definition  is  generic 
and  the  comppnents  Usted  therein  are 
strictly  illustrative. 

They  affirmatively  state  that  the 
categorical  confinement  of  ABM  sys- 
tems to  the  present  also  includes  the 
future.  This  gives  them  an  opportuni- 
ty thereafter  to  distort  the  future  sys- 
tems, or  those  "based  on  other  physi- 
cal principles^'  in  article  (D)  of  the 
agreed  statements.  I  refer  to  a  state- 
ment by  Senator  Nunh  on  page  S2975 
of  the  March  11,  1987  Congrkssional 
Recobd. 

Mr.  President,  I  find  this  explana- 
tion somewhat  amusing.  The  Senate 
supposedly  raitified  a  treaty  that  was 
"illustrative"  of  what  was  intended.  By 
this  same  logic,  I  suppose  the  numeri- 
cal limitations  in  the  SALT  II  Treaty 
can  be  called  fllustrative. 

For  example,  the  820  limit  for  total 
MIRV'd  ICBM  launchers  is  an  illustra- 
tion and  not  binding.  You  could  have 
775  or  850,  just  be  in  the  range,  be- 
cause it  is  iUustrative.  I  believe  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  voted  on  the  ABM 
Treaty  based  on  its  wording  and  not 
on  the  basis  that  it  was  only  illustra- 
tive of  what  the  treaty  was  intended  to 
do. 

There  are  two  problems  with  Sena- 
tor Nnim 's  statement  regarding  article 
II.  First,  he  omits  a  portion  of  the  arti- 
cle, clause  11(2),  which  clearly  ties 
ABM  system^  to  the  technology  of 
1972.  The  interesting  aspect  of  this 
omission  is  that  my  colleague  is  guilty 
of  the  charge  which  the  critics  abun- 
dantly impute  to  the  administration— 
namely,  showing  only  part  of  the 
record  in  an  attempt  to  strengthen 
one's  case. 

The  second  problem  concerns  the  as- 
sertion that  President  Reagan's  inter- 
pretation finds  article  II  ambiguous. 
To  the  contrary.  President  Reagan's 
interpretation  sees  no  ambiguity  in  ar- 
ticle II.  It  states  that  ABM  systems  de- 
fined in  article  II  consist  of  those  ex- 
isting in  1972.  That  is  what  the  Soviet 
instoted  on  and  got  us  to  agree  to.  Case 
closed. 

One  final  point  on  article  II.  Senator 
NxTim  ignores  the  attempt  made  by 
the  United  States  to  include  future 
systems  in  article  II.  The  negotiation 
record    indicates    that    repeated    at- 
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tempts  were  made  to  include  "exotic" 
or  "future"  ABM  technologies.  The 
fact  that  every  attempt  failed  proves 
that  the  language  of  article  11  is  a  cat- 
egorical confinement  to  then-extant 
components.  If  this  was  not  the  case, 
then  it  should  have  been  an  easy 
matter  to  refer  to  "exotic"  or  "futile 
ABM  technologies"  in  article  II. 

AHTICLC  V 

1.  Each  Party  undertakes  not  to  develop, 
test,  or  deploy  ABM  sjrstems  or  components 
which  are  aea-based,  air-based,  space-baaed, 
or  mobile  land-baaed. 

2.  Each  Party  undertakes  not  to  develop, 
test,  or  deploy  ABM  launchers  for  launch- 
ing more  than  one  ABM  interceptor  missile 
at  a  time  from  each  launcher,  not  to  modify 
deployed  launchers  to  provide  them  with 
such  a  capability,  not  to  develop,  test,  or 
deploy  automatic  or  semi-automatic  or 
other  similar  systems  for  rapid  reload  of 
ABM  launchers. 

Article  V  goes  into  the  "space-based 
systems  and  components."  In  section  I, 
each  party  promises  not  to  develop, 
test,  or  deploy  ABM  systems  which  are 
sea-based,  air-based,  space-based,  or 
mobile  land-based.  At  a  ciirsory  read- 
ing, when  you  see  the  phrase  "space- 
based,"  and  you  read  that  without  any 
reference  whatsoever  to  article  II,  or 
including  its  limitations  to  present  sys- 
tems— article  II,  section  2— agreed 
statement  (D),  you  may  conclude 
there  is  a  limit  on  "space-based"  sys- 
tems. But  it  to  "space-based"  systems 
or  components  which  are  variants  or 
improvements  to  ABM  systems  de- 
fined by  article  II. 

Article  V  categorically  does  not  pro- 
hibit the  development,  testing,  and  de- 
ployment of  future,  exotic,  mobile/ 
space-based  ABM  systems  or  compo- 
nents based  on  other  physical  princi- 
ples. 

Both  the  negotiation  record  and  the 
ratification  process  confirm  that  the 
limitations  on  futuristic — exotic— ABM 
technologies  were  not  included  in  arti- 
cle V.  In  a  manner  similar  to  the  ques- 
tion of  future  "exotics"  raised  during 
negotiations  of  article  II  the  U.S.  ne- 
gotiating team  tried  for  several 
months  to  tie  this  technology  to  the 
prohibition  of  mobile/space-based  sys- 
tems referred  to  in  article  V. 

The  Soviets  resisted  repeatedly, 
citing  their  reftisaJ  to  include  prohibi- 
tion on  unlmown  devices.  In  turn,  this 
refiisal  led  to  the  formulation  of 
agreed  statement  (D)  and  the  conclu- 
sion that  limits  on  future  ABM  tech- 
nology would  be  contained  in  this  ad- 
ditional clause. 

The  prohibition  contained  in  article 
V  on  ABM  systems  or  components 
which  are  sea-based,  air-based,  space- 
based,  or  mobile-based  relate  to  the 
then-extant  ABM  systems  defined  in 
article  n. 

In  the  interpretation  advanced  by 
the  components  of  President  Reagan, 
since  article  n  and  its  broad  "illustra- 
tive" definition  includes  all  futuristic 
"exotic"  ABM  systems,  article  V  there- 


fore bans  the  development,  testing,  or 
deployment  of  all  mobfle/space-based 
versions  of  ABM  systems  including 
"exotics." 

However,  this  view  contradicts  the 
meaning  of  article  II  and  the  record 
on  it.  Because  article  II  defines  ABM 
syst^ns  as  limited  to  the  ground-based 
technology  of  1972,  article  V  can  only 
be  referring  to  mobile/space-based 
versions  of  those  systems.  This  lie- 
comes  quite  clear  and  constotent  when 
articles  II,  V,  and  agreed  statement 
(D)  are  reviewed  in  concert.  And 
thereupon  you  understand  why  our 
distinguished  colleague  from  Georgia 
says,  "Oh,  by  the  way,  on  agreed  state- 
ment (D).  let's  refer  it  to  the  standing 
consultative  commission."  To  do  what? 
To  renegotiate  it.  Tliat  is  how  he  tries 
to  ignore  finesse  agreed  statement  (D). 
It  cannot  be  ignored;  it  cannot  be  fin- 
essed. It  is  fundamental  to  the  future 
of  SDI.  It  to  fundamental  to  the  ABM 
treaty  itself.  And  therein  is  my 
dtomay,  that  such  a  component  indi- 
vidiuil  would  engage  in  thto  particular 
exercise  obviously  when  he  Imows 
agreed  statement  (D)  to  there  but 
would  still  ignore  its  clear  meaning 
and  renegotiate  it. 

Agreed  STATKMEifT  (D) 

In  order  to  insure  fulfillment  of  the  obli- 
gation not  to  deploy  ABM  systems  and  their 
components  except  as  provided  in  Article  ni 
of  the  Treaty,  the  Parties  agree  that  in  the 
event  ABM  systems  based  on  other  physical 
principles  and  including  components  capa- 
ble of  substituting  for  ABM  interceptor  mis- 
siles. ABM  launchers,  or  ABM  radars  are 
created  in  the  future,  q>ecific  limitations  on 
such  systems  and  their  components  would 
be  subject  to  discussion  in  accordance  with 
Article  XIII  and  agreement  in  accordance 
with  Article  XIV  of  the  Treaty. 

Agreed  statement  (D)  to  the  only  sec- 
tion of  the  treaty  dealing  with  f  uturto- 
tic  ABM  technology  or  exotics.  Thto 
statement  to  part  of  the  treaty  for  one 
reason  and  one  reason  only.  United 
States  negotiators  failed  to  gain  Soviet 
acceptance  of  a  prohibition  of  future 
ABM  sjrstems  in  articles  n  and  V.  It 
was  thto  failure  that  created  the  need 
for  and  resulted  in  agreed  statement 
(D).  The  classified  record,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent is  clear  on  thto  particiilar  fact. 

Senator  Nuim,  speaking  for  the 
President's  opponents,  offers  a  higtily 
imaginative  interpretation  of  agreed 
statement  (D).  He  raises  two  points  in 
support  of  hto  restrictive  interpreta- 
tion: One,  that  the  term  "based  on 
other  physical  principles"  refers  solely 
to  fixed,  land-based  exotics — which  it 
cannot— and  two,  if  no  agreement  to 
reached  on  amendments  to  the  treaty, 
deployment  of  exotics  remains  prohib- 
ited. 

There  are  several  flaws  in  these  ar- 
guments. If  agreed  statement  (D) 
refers  only  to  fixed,  land-based  exo- 
tics, why  doesn't  it  explicitly  state 
"fixed,  land-based  systems"  rather 
than  "ABM  systems  based  on  other 
physical  principles"? 


Further,  why  was  ttito  entire  sepa- 
rate statement  added  to  the  treaty 
when  qualifsring  words  could  have 
been  added  to  both  articles  n  and  V  of 
the  treaty  to  tiandle  the  fixed,  land- 
based  contingency,  which.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, let  me  emphasize  was  attempted 
time  and  time  again  by  the  U.S.  nego- 
tiators. Time  and  time  again  the  U.S. 
negotiators  attempted  to  do  that,  but 
they  did  not  succeed.  They  failed. 

There  to  no  possible  way  to  interpret 
agreed  statement  (D)  as  referring  only 
to  fixed,  land-based  exotics,  and  the 
negottotion  record  confirms  thto. 

If  articles  II  and  V  of  the  treaty  pro- 
hibited futuristic  "exotic"  ABM  tech- 
nology, then  agreed  statement  CD) 
would  be  superfluous.  It  only  makes 
sense  to  have  agreed  statement  (D)  if 
articles  II  and  V  don't  ban  futiuistic 
systems.  Then  a  comprehensive  read- 
ing of  articles  II  and  V  and  agreed 
statement  (D)  clarifies  the  definition 
and  limitations  for  those  ABM  sys- 
tems existing  in  1972— articles  II  and 
V— and  future  ABM  systems  based  on 
other  physical  principles — the  lan- 
guage of  agreed  statement  (D).  The 
classified  record  and  ratification  state- 
ments also  clarify  thto  dtotinction. 

The  President's  opponents  are  cor- 
rect when  they  assert  that  there  to  an 
ambiguity  under  hto  "correct"  inter- 
pretation of  agreed  statement  (D). 
The  ambiguity  concerns  whether  de- 
plo3mient  of  ABM  systems  based  on 
other  physical  principles  can  occur  if 
agreement  if  not  reached  on  limitar 
tions  under  article  XTV.  Agreed  state- 
ment (D)  to  imprecise  on  thto  issue, 
and  it  to  my  view  that  you  can  deploy 
whether  or  not  agreement  to  reached. 

LEGAL  nrr^tFBETATIOR 

The  analysto  presented  to  the  Senate 
against  the  President's  "correct"  inter- 
pretation also  dealt  with  aspects  of 
international  law  relative  to  treaties 
when  the  words  of  the  treaties  are  im- 
precise. Thto  to  nonsense.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, in  the  face  of  the  treaty  and  the 
negotiation  record. 

Thto  analysto  attempts  to  bend  the 
principles  of  treaty  construction  to 
divert  attention  from  their  ordinary 
application.  Having  directed  us  to  the 
usual  authorities — the  Vienna  Conven- 
tion on  the  Law  of  Treaties;  Lord 
McNair's  profound  treaties,  the  Law  of 
Treaties;  McDougal  and  LasweU's  In- 
terpretation of  Agreements;  and  the 
Restatement,  Foreign  Relations  Law— 
the  analysto  proceeds  to  ignore  the  les- 
sons of  aU.  Where  each  of  these  au- 
thorities sets  forth  what  to,  in  essence, 
a  step-by-step  process  for  determining 
the  meaning  of  a  treaty,  in  which  the 
successive  steps  are  only  necessitated 
by  the  failure  of  the  previous  ones  to 
enunciate  the  meaning,  the  analysto 
ascribes  each  step  equal  weight. 

For  instance.  Lord  McNair  does  not 
arrive  at  hto  2^-page  disciission  of  the 
"aim  and  purpose  of  the  treaty"  until 
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taf*  fint  hM  inant  IS  pace*  dtocussii.g 
tiM  prdtanlnary— and  povibly  determi- 
of  lookliic  to  the  "plain 
of  a  1 1  cat  J  fur  its  meaning. 
MdValr  quotes  Vattd  tot  the  vlendld 
Umitlnc  prindide.  "La  pranlere  ce  qui 
n'a  pas  besotn  d'intenireter."  The 
traoslatkin  is,  "It  Is  not  permitted  to 
intcnvet  that  which  has  no  need  of  in- 
tenveCatioo."  By  contrast,  the  analy- 
sis presented  on  the  Senate  floor  leap- 
fross  lIcKair's  first  principle— that  Is. 
to  give  "effect  to  the  ezpreased  inten- 
tlOD  of  the  parties,  that  is.  their  inten- 
tion as  optessed  in  the  words  used  by 
them  in  the  light  of  the  surrounding 
dreumstances  to  demand  that  equal 
weight  be  gtveo  to  "subsequent  prac- 
tices." 

The  decepttrenesB  of  this  approach 
is  made  manifest  when  the  case  of 
mOmn  T.  Johnaon,  279  T3B.  47  (1928), 
is  quoted  for  a  proposition  for  which  it 
does  not  stand.  The  analysis  quotes 
Mlelsen  for  the  proposition  that  when 
a  treaty's  meaning  is  imelear,  one  may 
look  to  the  negotiating  record  to  inter- 
pret it  In  fact,  Nielsen  stands  for  the 
propositiaai  that  "when  a  treaty  provi- 
■too  fairly  admits  of  two  constructions, 
one  restricting,  the  other  enlarging 
rights  which  may  be  claimed  under  it. 
the  mcoe  liberal  interpretati<m  is  to  be 
preferred."  There  is  the  broad  inter- 
l»etation  Mr.  President.  Quite  obvi- 
ously, this  case  actually  supports  the 
proponents  of  the  broad  Interpreta- 
ti<»i  of  the  ABM  Treaty. 

A  further  citation  Is  made  for  a 
recent  case.  Air  France  v.  Saks,  470 
XSB.  393  (1985),  for  the  same  proposi- 
tion: that  is.  that  one  should  look 
bejraod  the  plain  words  of  a  treaty. 
But  the  Supreme  Ctourt  in  Saks  takes 
quite  the  (Hiposite  approach,  stating. 
"The  analysis  must  begin,  however, 
with  the  text  of  the  treaty  and  the 
context  in  which  the  written  words 
were  used."  That  is  in  470  UJS.  at  page 
397.  The  Court  goes  on  to  refer  to  the 
negotiating  history  and  the  conduct  of 
the  parties  only  to  confirm  that  Its  In- 
terpretation is  consistent  with  these 
seminal  records.  That  is  In  470  U.S.  at 
page  400. 

In  sum,  treaty  interpretation  re- 
quires rational  reliance  upon  the 
treaty  text  and  the  context  in  which 
the  written  words  were  used.  Common 
sense  tells  us  to  look  to  the  plain 
meaning  of  the  words  in  the  context 
of  the  treaty  as  a  whole.  First,  we  do 
not  intopret  that  which  requires  no 
intennetatlon.  Second,  if  there  is 
some  amUguity.  and  if  the  ambiguity 
involTes  restricting  w  enluglng  inter- 
metations.  "the  more  liberal  interpre- 
tation is  to  be  preferred.  That  is  how 
an  lawyos  read  all  omtracts.  Bftr. 
President. 

Third,  having  looked  to  the  context 
as  expressed  in  the  words  used  by  the 
parties  to  the  treaty  in  light  of  sur- 
rounding circumstances,  we  may  turn 
to  the  negotiating  record  to  see  if  the 


words  waie  given  special  meaning.  Fi- 
nally, if  all  previous  steps  fall  to  clari- 
fy the  treaty's  meaning,  we  may  resort 
to  the  ratification  process  and  the  sub- 
sequent practices  of  the  parties. 

IBS  RATmCATIOH  YtLOCKM 

The  Senate  ratification  proceedings 
cannot  be  used  to  prove  the  circum- 
stances surrounding  the  parties'  un- 
derstanding of  the  "context  in  which 
the  written  words  were  used."  They 
can  only  give  tentative  Indications  of 
one  p>ariy's  unilateral  Intentions,  the 
least  element  of  a  last  resort  consider- 
ation. The  President's  critics  at- 
tribute—erroneously— the  fax  greatest 
weight  to  this  element. 

In  no  case  can  one  sovereign  nation 
be  boimd  by  the  unilateral  statements 
of  another.  There  is  no  reason  for  the 
Soviets  to  accept  these  imllateral  In- 
terpretations as  an  "Instrument  which 
was  made  by  one  or  more  parties  in 
connection  with  the  conclusion  of  the 
treaty  and  accepted  by  the  other  par- 
ties as  an  Instrument  related  to  the 
treaty."  This  Is  found  in  Vienna  Con- 
vention on  the  Law  of  Treaties,  article 
31.  E^ren  if  a  unilateral  statement  to 
the  Senate  were  clear,  it  could  not  be 
considered  an  "instruiment  related  to 
the  treaty,"  and  in  any  case  it  was  not 
"accepted  by  the  parties." 

A  claim  is  made  by  the  President's 
critics— page  5310,  Conorxssiohal 
Record,  March  11.  1987— that  a  Soviet 
citizen  was  present  during  Senate 
hearings  on  the  treaty.  Can  you  imag- 
ine going  to  this  extreme?  An  out- 
standing presentation,  they  said,  very 
seriously  delivered,  and  this  is  how  se- 
rious they  got:  A  Soviet  citizen  was 
present  diulng  Senate  hearings  on  the 
treaty.  Further,  they  contend  that  his 
failure  to  speak  binds  the  Soviets  to 
the  views  being  discussed — erroneously 
cast  by  Senator  Nunh  as  "restrictive" 
views.  It  is  the  ultimate  naivete  to 
claim  that  Moscow  was  bound  by  its  si- 
lence to  something  heard  by  some 
Soviet  official  in  an  internal  United 
States  forum.  Taking  this  point  one 
step  further,  why  would  a  Soviet  offi- 
cial object  to  a  unilateral  decision  by 
the  United  States  to  abide  by  a  provi- 
sion not  required  by  a  treaty?  Obvious- 
ly, It  is  to  the  Soviet's  advantage  and 
to  our  detriment.  Hi.  President,  let  me 
emphasise  this  question:  Why  would 
the  Soviets  object?  If  we  want  to  make 
fools  of  ourselves,  so  be  it.  Just  l>e  sure 
the  Soviet  citizen  does  not  clap.  I  do 
not  expect  the  Soviet  to  get  up  and 
object,  but  I  would  worry  al>out  him 
applauding.  I  tlilnk  we  should  watch 
that  very  carefully  in  these  hearings 
in  the  U.  S.  Senate. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  U.S.  ne- 
gotiators sought  a  ban  on  future  tech- 
nologies. Similarly,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  intent  of  Soviet  negotiators 
was  to  avoid  such  a  prohibition.  The 
Soviets  prevailed. 

Some  witnesses  at  the  ratification 
proceedings  made  statements  implying 


that  research,  development,  or  deploy- 
ment of  fufiurlstic  technologies  were 
prohibited  by  the  treaty. 

These  statements  were  made  in  the 
context  of  "selling"  the  treaty  or 
"puffing  their  wares"  over  the  fine  job 
they  did.  Some  may  suspect  this  was 
to  hide  their  failure  to  achieve  a  major 
goal— the  ban  on  future  technology. 
Who  can  blame  them  for  not  wanting 
to  advertise  that  they  were  bested  in 
the  negotiations? 

Let  me  also  point  out  that  it  has 
been  reported  that  the  administration 
has  located  dociunents  demonstrating 
that  key  United  States  officials  were 
aware  at  the  time  of  the  ABM  Treaty 
and  thereafter  that  serious  doubts  ex- 
isted as  to  whether  the  United  States 
had  secured  Soviet  agreement  to  the 
prohibition  of  exotic/space-l)ased  sys- 
tems. These  documents  reportedly  will 
show  the  situation  was  quite  different 
from  what  Senator  Ndmh  tias  suggest- 
ed—that the  Soviets  did  not  agree 
with  the  "restrictive"  interpretation 
limiting  development  of  any  exotic 
ABM  system  based  on  other  physical 
principles. 

The  theme  of  the  "broad"  interpre- 
tation is  embodied  in  both  the  fiscal 
year  1974  and  fiscal  year  1975  posture 
statements  by  then  Chairman  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  Adm.  Thomas 
Moorer.  The  parameters  esUblished 
by  our  own  military  after  ratification 
of  the  ABM  Treaty  were  consistent 
with  the  taroad  interpretation  es- 
poused by  President  Reagan.  In  his 
Military  Posture  for  fiscal  year  1974, 
the  JCS  Chairman  wrote: 

As  a  hedge  against  the  emergence  of  new 
threats  which  could  gravely  Jeopardize  our 
national  safety,  we  plan  to  continue  *  *  * 
new  technological  approaches  to  even  more 
advanced  ABM  sjrstems.  The  strategic  situa- 
tion is  still  fraught  with  many  uncertainties. 
It  is  only  prudent,  therefore,  that  we  contin- 
ue our  efforts  (o  advance  our  ABM  technol- 
ogy to  the  full  extent  permitted  by  the 
Treaty.  This  is  the  kind  of  action  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  had  in  mind  with  regard  to 
the  third  of  the  "tliree  assurances"  I  pre- 
sented to  this  Committee  last  summer  in 
connection  with  the  Hearings  on  the  SAL 
Agreements;  namely,  full  support  of  a  "vig- 
orous research  and  development  program." 

In  the  fiscal  year  1975  Posture  State- 
ment, the  C^hidrman  repeated  the  gen- 
eral thrust  of  the  1974  statement,  but 
added: 

*  *  *  and  retain  the  option  to  deploy  a 
more  advanced  ABM  system  for  the  defense 
of  the  National  Command  Authority  or  to 
deploy  a  more  extensive  system  should  the 
ABM  Treaty  be  abrogated  for  any  reason. 

How  oiu-  Aimed  Forces  could  achieve 
these  objectives  under  the  "restric- 
tive" interpretation  of  the  treaty  is 
hard  to  imagine.  The  Chairman  was 
spealdng  of  advanced  technologies, 
vigorous  research  and  development, 
clearly  linked  finally  to  the  option  to 
deploy  an  extensive  system. 

The  only  way  to  exercise  this 
option— to  reach  this  goal— would  l>e 


through  an  effective  developmental 
and  testing  program.  Such  a  program 
could  be  conducted  only  under  a 
"broad"  interpretation  of  the  treaty. 

Since  the  negotiation  record  on  fu- 
turistic "exotic"  ABM  technology  is 
imambiguo\is.  those  Senators  opposing 
President  Reagan  now  seek  to  muddy 
the  water  by  citing  various  statements 
by  Senators  at  hearings  or  during 
floor  delMite  on  the  treaty.  We  all 
know  that  individual  Senators  habit- 
ually give  individual  or  idiosyncratic 
reasons  for  their  votes  in  the  Senate. 
But  none  would  argue  that  these  indi- 
vidual rationales  change  the  treaty 
itself. 

The  most  celebrated  example  cited 
by  the  President's  critics  is  taken  from 
testimony  before  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Conunittee  and  during 
Senate  debate  by  Senator  James  Buck- 
ley— one  of  two  Senators  voting 
against  the  treaty.  Senator  Buckley  is 
quoted  as  follows: 

Thus  the  agreement  goes  so  far  as  to  pro- 
hibit the  development,  test,  or  deployment 
of  sea,  air,  or  space  based  ballistic  missile 
defenses.  This  clause,  in  article  V  of  the 
ABM  Treaty,  would  have  the  effect,  for  ex- 
ample, of  prohibiting  the  development  and 
testing  of  a  laser  type  system  based  in  space. 
(August  3,  1972,  page  29703  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record.) 

That  reading  of  article  V  may  have 
been  Senator  Buckley's  reason  for 
voting  against  the  treaty.  Unfortu- 
nately, Semitor  Buckley's  reading  of 
article  V  was  flat  wrong.  Article  V  does 
not  prohibit  space-based  laser  activity. 
Indeed,  Senator  Hiram  Fong  articulat- 
ed a  reading  of  the  treaty  that  directly 
contradicted  Senator  Bucldey's. 

Senator  Fong  stated  on  page  29707 
of  the  Record: 

The  principal  provisions  of  the  ABM 
Treaty  may  be  summarized  as  follows:  .  .  . 
F\)urth.  AUows  research  and  development 
on  ABM  systems  to  continue,  but  not  the 
deployment  of  exotic  or  so-caUed  future  sys- 
tems. 

So  now  the  score  is  one  to  one.  I  can 
bring  up  my  own  vote  and  my  view  at 
the  time  to  the  effect  that  advances  in 
U.S.  technology,  whether  land-based 
or  space-based,  were  not  prohibited. 
The  point  is  simply  this:  One  Sena- 
tor's interpretation  of  a  treaty  is  not  a 
binding  legal  opinion  on  the  matter. 

Based  on  the  often  contradictory 
things  said  in  Senate  debate,  I  could 
interpret  the  ABM  Treaty  In  100  dif- 
ferent ways.  By  citing  misinformed 
statements  by  various  Senators,  the 
President's  critics  make  ills  reading  of 
the  treaty  appear  like  a  bolt  out  of  the 
blue.  They  cite  the  names  of  Gold- 
water  and  Jackson,  to  the  point  where 
one  wonders  how  to  stop  the  running- 
amok  of  this  administration.  They 
would  have  us  believe  we  have  an  ad- 
ministration that,  in  its  zeal  of  deploy- 
ment of  an  SDI  Program,  is  prepared 
to  disregard  the  Senatie  itself. 

We  witnessed  this  same  fallacy  last 
week  when  the  Senate  voted  an  addi- 


tional $40  million  in  aid  for  the  Con- 
tras.  Immediately,  the  majority  leader, 
who  opposed  the  aid,  announced  victo- 
ry on  the  floor,  claiming  that  oppo- 
nents of  the  Contras  had  actually  pre- 
vailed. But  I  say:  Look  at  the  vote, 
look  at  the  letter  of  the  law  if  you 
want  the  truth.  Look  not  at  wtiat  indl- 
vidtuil  Senators  say,  but  at  what  the 
Senate  as  a  body  does— there  is  a  big 
difference. 

Next,  there  is  the  matter  of  state- 
ments by  the  administration  and  some 
of  the  U.S.  negotiating  team  that  are 
used  as  illustrations,  and  the  assertion 
that  President  Reagan's  interpretation 
is  not  supported  by  his  analysis.  Sena- 
tor Ntnnf,  speaking  against  the  Presi- 
dent's interpretation,  stated  on  page 
5305  of  the  March  11  Congressional 
Record  that^ 

The  Analysis  of  the  Reinterpretation  has 
not  identified  a  single  statement  in  the 
record  of  ratification  proceedings  which  ex- 
plicitly supports  its  case  .  .  . 

I  read  Senate  testimony  in  a  far  dif- 
ferent light  than  suggested  by  this 
statement.  On  June  19,  appearing  with 
Secretary  of  State  Rogers  before  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee, 
Ambassador  Cjerard  C.  Smith,  Direc- 
tor of  ACDA,  was  questioned  by  Sena- 
tor Aiken  as  follow: 

Senator  Auekr.  I  have  been  reading  lately 
in  several  places  about  the  effectiveness  of 
the  laser  guided  bombs  in  wiping  out  SAM's 
in  North  Vietnam.  If  a  laser  can  be  used  in 
wiping  out  the  SAM's,  could  the  laser  also 
be  effective  in  the  ABM  system? 

If  the  laser  had  come  three  years  ago,  one 
would  have  voted  against  the  ABM  system 
when  it  was  first  proposed. 

Secretary  Rogers.  Under  the  agreement 
we  provide  that  exotic  ABM  systems  may 
not  be  deployed  and  that  would  include,  of 
course,  ABM  system  based  on  the  laser  prin- 
ciple. 

Senator  Aikxm.  Is  the  ABM  sj^tem  getting 
somewhat  obsolete? 

Secretary  Rogebs.  Excuse  me? 

Senator  Aikkn.  Is  the  ABM  system  getting 
obsolete?  If  the  lasers  can  be  used  to  knock 
out  the  SAM'S,  wouldn't  they  be  effective 
against  other  types  of  missUes  also? 

Mr.  Smith.  Senator  Aiken,  I  think  it  is  an 
entirely  different  problem  with  respect  to 
the  use  of  lasers  to  help  guide  offensive  mis- 
siles and  from  their  use  to  guide  defensive 
missiles,  but  we  have  covered  this  concern 
of  yours  in  this  treaty  by  prohibiting  the  de- 
ployment of  future  type  technology.  Unless 
the  treaty  is  amended,  both  sides  can  only 
deploy  launchers  and  interceptors  and 
radars.  There  are  no  inhibitions  on  modern- 
izing this  type  of  technology  except  that  it 
cannot  be  deployed  in  mobile  land-based  or 
space-based  or  sea-based  or  air-based  con- 
figurations. But  the  Uuser  concern  was  con- 
sidered and  both  sides  have  agreed  that 
they  wUl  not  deploy  future  type  ABM  tech- 
nology unless  the  treaty  is  amended.  (Page 
20  of  the  June  19,  1972  SALT  hearings 
before  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee.) 

It  is  clear  from  this  exchange  that 
both  Secretary  Rogers  and  Ambassa- 
dor Smith  concurred  that  the  prohibi- 
tion on  exotic  systems  dealt  solely 
with  deployment  and  not  research  and 


testing.  Further,  the  prohibition  on 
mobile/space-based  systems— in  article 
V— is  tied  to  launchers,  interceptors, 
and  radars — the  components  of  the 
ABM  systems  defined  in  article  II— 
and  those  components  existing  in 
1972.  The  protiibition  on  deployment 
of  exotic  systems  can  thus  be  tied  to 
agreed  statement  (D).  And.  please 
note,  there  is  no  Indication  that  the 
restriction  applies  only  to  fixed, 
ground-based  systems. 

Ambassador  Smith  gave  further  tes- 
timony in  this  regard.  Appearing 
before  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee  on  June  23,  1972.  he  told 
the  committee  that— 

Development  and  testing,  as  weU  as  de- 
ployment of  sea-,  air-,  space-based,  and  land- 
mobile  devices  is  prohibited.  Of  perhaps 
even  greater  importance,  the  parties  have 
agreed  that  no  future  types  of  ABM  systems 
based  on  different  phs^cal  principles  from 
present  technology  can  be  deployed  unless 
the  treaty  is  amended. 

Once  more,  he  had  Identified  exotic 
systems  as  based  on  different  phsrsical 
principles  from  present  technology. 
He  did  not  limit  these  to  fixed,  land- 
based  systems.  He  spoke  only  of  a  pro- 
hibition on  deployment. 

Finally,  on  July  25,  1972,  Ambassa- 
dor Smith  appeared  before  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee  and  spoke 
of- 

the  prohibition  on  the  deployment  of  future 
types  of  ABM  systems  that  are  based  on 
physical  principles  different  from  present 
technology. 

He  stressed  tliat  such  a  ban  was  pro- 
vided for  In  agreed  statement  (D).  He 
stated  that— 

If  such  systems  are  developed,  and  one  or 
the  other  side  wants  to  deploy  them  under 
the  limitation  of  this  Treaty,  there  would 
have  to  first  be  a  discussion  of  the  question 
in  the  Standing  Consultative  Commission 
we  are  proposing  to  establish  under  the 
Treaty,  and  then  the  Treaty  would  have  to 
be  amended  before  such  novel  ABM  system 
would  be  deployed. 

Mr.  President,  this  conclusively  lays 
to  rest  what  otir  chief  negotiator  be- 
lieved to  t}e  the  case  concerning 
future,  exotic,  ABM  tecluiology.  Am- 
t>assador  Smith  said  that  research  and 
testing  are  clearly  allowed,  while  de- 
ployment requires  consultation  and 
amending  of  the  treaty.  Further, 
agreed  statement  (D)  and  not  articles 
II  and  V,  governed  this  future,  exotic 
technology. 

This  is  part  of  the  ratification 
record,  and  it  directly  contradicts  the 
assertion  that  nothing  in  the  ratifica- 
tion proceedings  supports  the  Presi- 
dent's interpretation  of  the  treaty. 
What  is  correct  is  that  the  ratification 
process  does  not  support  the  critics' 
unambiguous  claim  that  the  President 
is  subverting  the  intent  of  the  treaty 
and  the  ratification  role  of  the  Senate. 

To  touch  briefly  on  a  related  issue,  I 
would  note  that  Senator  Nunn's  anal- 
ysis cites  a  statement  made  by  Ray- 
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mood  Outboff.  executive  officer  .o 
tte  UA  ABM  r»il«fftWi  (p.  »683  of 
tbe  Ifardi  12  OoMuanomu.  Rccoro) 
■tatinc  that  the  word  "currently"  was 
taMerted  In  artide  n  to  ensure  that 
future  lyatema  would  be  banned  by  ar- 
ticle m— which  iffohlbitB  deployment 
of  ABM  systems.  ^u»pt  limited  sys- 
tens  at  a  single  site— and  article  V— 
which  prohibits  develcqunent.  testing. 
and  dQdoyment  of  mobUe/asiace-baaed 
ABM  systems. 

This  statement  oonfUcts  with  the  ne- 
goUatlao  record.  The  Soviets  contin- 
uaDy  rejected  all  United  States  nego- 
tiattn's  attempts  to  include  future 
tenhnologleB  in  articles  n  and  V  and 
Insisted  they  be  dealt  with  "else- 
where." That  "elsewhere"  is  agreed 
statement  (D).  and  the  record  con- 
firms this. 

Hie  importance  of  the  "practices" 
since  ratification  is  Invoked  to  verify 
the  interpretation  of  the  President's 
opponents  in  this  matter,  but  this  ap- 
proadi  is  spurious.  The  advanced 
exotic  technology  efforts  of  the 
United  States  addressed  in  agreed 
statement  (D)  were  initiated  at  the 
Army's  Ballistic  MlssUe  Division  in 
HuntsvUle.  They  have  now  been  ab- 
sorbed by  the  SDI  Program.  Even  with 
the  significant  funding  levels  for  SDI 
over  the  past  few  years— roughly  %9 
billion— the  technology  has  not  ad- 
vanced to  the  iMint  where  it  conflicts 
even  with  the  newly  propounded 
"strict"  interpretation  under  article  V 
of  the  treaty  and  not  agreed  statement 
(D). 

Under  these  circumstances,  certainly 
the  practice  is  as  advertised  by  my  col- 
leagues. So  what?  Neither  party  to  the 
ABM  Treaty,  imtil  now.  so  far  as  we 
are  able  to  know,  has  had  the  capabU- 
Ity  to  face  the  questicm  of  "restrictive" 
or  "broad"  interpretation  of  restraints 
on  ABM  systems  or  components  based 
on  physical  principles  other  than 
those  existing  at  the  time  of  treaty 
signature.  This  part  of  the  debate, 
therefore,  is  premature. 

We  are  now  hoping  for  deplojrment 
of  SDI  within  the  next  6  to  8  years, 
and  that  is  why  the  President  is  ad- 
dressing the  issue  now.  Likewise,  that 
is  why  his  critics  are  protesting.  Mean- 
whfle,  the  Soviets  are  in  open  violation 
of  the  txeaty  with  their  Krasnojrarsk 
radar.  In  addition,  there  are  probable 
Soviet  covert  violations  with  SAM  sys- 
tems being  tetsted  both  in  an  ABM 
mode  and  in  a  mobile  mode.  Beyond 
these  violations,  we  can  only  guess 
what  the  Soviets  are  doing  from  their 
vaee  station. 

From  March  1983.  when  President 
Reagan  announced  his  intention  to 
proceed  with  SDI  research  and  devel- 
(mment,  until  October  1984,  the  Soviet 
Unkm  heavily  criticized  the  United 
States  for  introducing  weapons  into 
vaoe  and  developing  a  large-scale 
ABM  system.  None  of  the  Soviet  criti- 
cisms suggested  SDI  was  a  violation  of 


the  AMB  Treaty.  These  concerns  only 
started  in  late  1984  and  early  1985. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Soviets 
spent  moBt  of  their  time  propagandiz- 
ing about  the  spread  of  the  arms  race 
to  outer  space  and  the  need  for  a  com- 
plete ban  on  the  testing  and  deploy- 
ment of  all  space-based  weapons  for 
striking  targets  on  Earth,  in  the  air,  or 
outer  space.  If  the  Soviets  shared  the 
so-called  narrow  interpretation  of  the 
treaty  with  United  States  arms  control 
proponents,  why  did  it  take  nearly  2 
years  for  the  Soviets  to  use  the  treaty 
as  a  buldgeon  against  SDI? 

President  Reagan's  administration  is 
the  first  to  give  serious  study  to  the 
treaty  and  the  negotiation  record.  He 
is  to  be  commended  for  his  actions.  I 
have  had  differences  with  the  Presi- 
dent over  aspects  of  his  defense  policy. 
But,  his  approach  to  the  AMB  Treaty 
is  the  c(vrect  one,  and  I  am  encour- 
aged to  see  good  common  sense  being 
used  in  the  formulation  of  our  nuclear 
defense  policy. 

America  is  so  zealous  to  come  to 
terms  with  the  Soviets  in  arms  control 
that  any  agreement  is  immediately 
hailed  as  a  victory  and  there  is  a  stam- 
pede for  ratification.  Knowing  this,  I 
closely  examined  SALT  II  after  Soviet 
Premier  Brezhnev  and  President 
Carter  had  come  to  terms.  I  wondered 
why  our  chief  negotiator,  Lt.  Gren. 
Edward  Rowny,  was  hanging  up  his 
stars  and  resigning  from  the  Army 
rather  than  be  a  part  of  the  agree- 
ment. 

A  close  examination  at  that  time  of 
the  negotiation  record  showed  that 
the  treaty  was  not  in  the  security  in- 
terest of  the  United  States.  We  had  all 
agreed  to  the  Jackson  amendment  in 
SALT  I,  requiring  SALT  II  to  be  equal, 
to  be  balanced,  and  to  be  verifiable. 
The  record  showed  that  it  was  none  of 
the  three. 

SALT  I,  for  example,  was  unequal, 
not  balanced  and  unverifiable.  And 
the  Jackaon  amendment  simply  stated 
that  we  couldn't  agree  to  these  inequi- 
ties again.  We  imderstood  SS-19's  to 
constitute  a  heavy  missile;  the  Soviets 
did  not.  We  understood  that  there 
would  be  no  test  range  at  Kamchatka; 
the  Soviets  did  not.  In  short,  there  was 
no  firm  meeting  of  the  minds.  For  in- 
stance, SALT  II  did  not  control  mis- 
siles. Article  IV,  section  10  second 
agreed  statement  aUowed  decoys;  thus 
warheads  were  not  controlled  and 
launchers  were  not  even  defined  much 
less  controlled.  The  Soviets  had  in 
mind  silos  with  a  repetitive  cold- 
launch  process  and  therefore  unlimit- 
ed. We  had  in  mind  canisters.  So  for 
all  the  to-do  about  SALT  II.  it  did  not 
control  missiles,  launchers  or  war- 
heads. The  Senate  Armed  Service 
Committee  rejected  the  treaty  and  the 
votes  of  Democrats  were  there  to  kUl 
the  ratifieation. 

It  was  not  Afghanistan  that  stopped 
SALT  II,  it  was  the  treaty  and  negotia- 


tion record  that  defeated  SALT  II. 
Now  the  opposition  is  using  a  15-year- 
old  treaty  to  block  the  research  and 
development  on  ABM  technology  that 
will  defend  the  United  States  and  they 
are  doing  it  bjr  the  record  made  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate.  We  all  know  how 
unreliable  that  is. 

What  the  President's  critics  seek  is 
unilateral  coanpliance  by  the  United 
States  to  the  AMB  Treaty.  But,  that  is 
only  one  side  of  the  debate.  Its  proper 
context  also  includes  U.S.  strategic 
vulnerabilities  and  the  correct  re- 
sponse to  hedge  against  those  vulnera- 
bilities. It  includes  an  understanding 
of  Soviet  performance  with  regard  to 
the  ABM  Treaty  and  other  treaties; 
that  is,  the  fact  that  we  are  discussing 
unilateral  compliance  with  a  treaty  al- 
ready breached  materially  by  the  Sovi- 
ets. 

Intuitively,  one  could  believe  that 
some  case  might  be  made  if  the  Senate 
had  taken  the  opportunity  to  amend 
the  treaty  or  declare  its  understanding 
to  be  conditional  to  its  consent  to 
ratify.  But  the  Senate  did  none  of 
these  things.  The  Senate's  proceedings 
cannot  impute  any  special  meaning 
that  the  two  parties  did  not  spell  out 
in  the  plain  language  of  the  treaty; 
they  cannot  bind  the  other  party  to  a 
unilateral  understanding. 

Nor  can  this  be  done  in  the  negotia- 
tion process.  As  just  one  example  of 
the  Soviets'  refusal  to  be  bound  by 
unilateral  interpretations,  I  would  cite 
the  issue  of  Soviet  SS-19  heavy  mis- 
siles. The  interim  agreement  of  SALT 
I  prohibited  additional  heavy  missiles 
but  did  not  define  what  it  meant  by 
the  term  "heavy  missile."  The  United 
States  chose  to  define  the  term  in  a 
unilateral  staitement,  and  boldly  as- 
serted that  this  unilateral  interpreta- 
tion would  be  binding  on  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Henry  Kissinger  stated  that— 

.  .  .  there  is  the  safeguard  that  no  missile 
larger  than  the  heaviest  light  missile  that 
now  exists  can  be  substituted. 

Melvin  Laird  assiu-ed  us  that— 
.  .  .  Regarding  missile  size,  as  you  luiow, 
the  United  Stales  told  the  Soviets  that  we 
consider  a  "heavy"  ICBM  to  be  one  having  a 
volume  significantly  greater  than  the  larg- 
est ICBM  now  operational  on  either  side, 
which  we  consider  to  be  the  SS-11. 

Similarly,  Ambassador  Gerard 
Smith  noted  that— 

The  U.S.  delegation  at  Helsinld  did  make 
a  unilateral  statement  that  it  would  consid- 
er any  ICBM  significantly  greater  in  volume 
than  the  largest  light  ICBM— which  is  the 
SS-11— to  be  heavy. 

Paul  Nitze  reiterated  this  point,  stat- 
ing that  a  50-percent  increase  in 
volume  "would  conflict  with  the  U.S. 
unilateral  statement." 

But,  no  sooner  was  SALT  ratified 
and  signed  than  the  Soviets  began 
first  to  test  and  then  to  deploy  the  SS- 
19.  Some  360  of  these  missiles  with 


2,000  warheads  now  exist.  In  response, 
Henry  Kissinger  observed: 

I  think  it  is  at  least  open  to  question 
whether  the  United  States  can  hold  the 
Soviet  Union  responsible  for  its  own  state- 
ments when  the  Soviet  Union  has  asserted 
that  it  does  not  accept  this  interpretation. 

The  lesson,  of  course,  is  that  United 
States  imilateral  interpretations  are  a 
prescription  for  a  double  standard  of 
compliance  and  unilateral  Soviet  ad- 
vantage. 

The  debate  on  the  ABM  Treaty  in- 
volves decisions  that  may  have  far- 
reaching  effect  on  issues  much  more 
important  than  the  question  about  re- 
strictions under  which  we  pursue  the 
SDI,  or  questions  about  SDI  fimding 
levels,  or  about  specific  technologies, 
or  about  the  order  in  which  they  are 
investigated. 

It  could  change  the  Executive's  abili- 
ty to  conduct  relations  with  foreign 
powers  on  the  basis  of  mutually 
agreed  imderstandings  and  undertak- 
ings. The  Executive  will  be  subjected 
unilaterally  to  obligations  that  some 
Senators  and  other  officials  may  hope 
foreign  powers  will  accept  as  binding. 
The  impact  would  be  to  change  the 
nature  of  constitutional  responsibil- 
ities. 

It  is  clear  after  reviewing  the  treaty, 
the  negotiation  record,  and  the  ratifi- 
cation process,  that  the  treaty  allows 
the  development  of  the  SDI  Program. 
Failure  by  the  administration  to 
follow  through  with  its  decision  that 
SDI  is  consistent  with  the  terms  of  the 
treaty  would  seriously  undermine  our 
national  defense.  We  must  have  an  ef- 
fective and  robust  program  exploring 
the  feasibility  of  strategic  defense.  It 
Is  the  only  prudent  course  for  respond- 
ing to  the  Soviets'  massive  buildup  in 
strategic  arms. 

The  opponents  of  SDI,  the  oppo- 
nents of  the  President's  interpretation 
of  the  treaty,  would  effectively  give 
the  Soviets  veto  power  over  the  strate- 
gic defense  of  our  Nation.  The  recent 
and  very  promising  ABM  advances 
hold  the  key  to  our  national  security 
in  the  future.  To  compromise  the 
treaty  is  to  compromise  and  end  SDI. 
It  is  unfortunate  that  the  President's 
opponents  won't  step  forwsu-d  and  ac- 
knowledge that  this  is  their  goal. 

Mr.  President,  I  send  to  the  table  a 
sense-of-the-Senate  resolution  calling 
upon  the  President  to  declassify  the 
negotiation  record  of  the  ABM  Treaty 
and  ask  that  the  resolution  be  printed 
at  the  close  of  these  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  text  of 
the  resolution  was  ordered  to  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  Rxs.  175 
Whereas  It  is  in  the  national  interest  of 
the  United  States  to  have  the  same  inter- 
pretation as  the  Soviet  Union  of  the  Anti- 
Ballistic  ICissUe  (ABM)  Treaty  and  the 
agreed  statements  thereto,  as  ratified  on 
August  3, 1972; 


Whereas  the  ABM  Treaty  is  an  integral 
part  of  the  formulation  and  conducting  of 
foreign  policy  by  the  United  States; 

Whereas  the  ABM  Treaty  is  an  Integral 
part  of  the  development  and  conducting  of 
military  strategy  and  policy  by  the  United 
SUtes: 

Whereas  the  Senate  supports  the  Presi- 
dent's efforts  for  a  comprehensive  analysis 
of  all  facts  relevant  to  an  objective  interpre- 
tation of  the  ABM  Treaty; 

Resolved,  That  It  is  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that  the  President  declassify  the  ne- 
gotiation record  pertaining  to  the  ABM 
Treaty. 


RECESS  UNTIL  11:30  A.M. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  stand  in  recess 
in  accordance  with  the  previous  order. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  at  10 
a.m.,  the  Senate  recessed  imtil  11:30 
a.m.;  whereupon,  the  Senate  reassem- 
bled when  called  to  order  by  the  Pre- 
siding Officer  (Mr.  Reid). 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE 
MAJORITY  LEADER 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  standing  order,  the  majority 
leader  is  now  recognized. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Chair. 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  how  is 
the  time  divided,  may  I  ask? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
leader  has  10  minutes  under  his  stand- 
ing order,  and  the  same  with  the  mi- 
nority leader. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  of 
the  distinguished  Republican  leader 
be  reserved  to  him  throughout  the  re- 
mainder of  the  day. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


HIGHWAY  BILL  VETO 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  the  high- 
way bill  was  sent  to  the  White  House 
yesterday.  From  the  reports  I  have 
seen,  the  President  intends  to  veto  it.  I 
think  that  would  be  a  serious  mistake. 

Some  have  said  that  the  President's 
leadership  is  at  stake  in  this  veto.  This 
veto,  even  if  it  is  mistaken,  will  not 
make  or  break  this  President.  But  it 
certainly  could  make  or  break  the  lives 
of  some  half  a  million,  or  more,  men 
and  women  who  need  the  jobs  that 
will  be  created  by  this  bill. 

In  my  own  State  of  West  Virginia, 
more  than  $100  million  in  construction 
moneys  wiU  be  lost.  What  a  waste  it 
would  be  for  so  many  jobs,  so  many 
people  to  be  idled  by  the  side  of  the 
road  with  no  work  because  there  is  no 
money  because  of  a  Presidential  veto 
Just  to  shore  up  the  strength  of  the 
President— in  others  words,  to  prove 
that  the  President  is  strong,  that  he 


has  macho.  That  is  a  poor  excuse  to 
support  the  veto  of  any  President. 

I  hope  that  in  the  efforts  by  the 
White  House  to  show  a  "vigorous" 
President,  that  he  will  not  forget  the 
human  cost  that  his  veto  will  extract. 

What  will  be  the  price  just  for  the 
effort  to  show  a  vigorous  President 
who  has  bounded  back?  What  a  cost, 
and  what  a  price. 

I  also  fear  that  the  President  may 
have  been  misled  about  the  budget  im- 
pacts of  this  bill.  He  claims  that  it  is  a 
budget  buster.  It  is  not.  In  fact,  the 
American  people  have  already  paid  for 
86  percent  of  this  bill  through  the  gas- 
oline tax. 

If  the  President  will  not  spend  the 
money  on  what  we  have  paid  for,  then 
I  think  we  should  ask  for  a  refund.  We 
paid  for  better  highways.  We  paid  for 
better  bridges.  We  paid  for  better 
buses.  If  the  President  will  not  spend 
the  money  for  these  highways,  mass 
transit,  and  bridges,  then  let's  give  the 
money  back. 

Furthermore,  this  bUl  not  only  is 
within  the  totals  set  by  this  year's 
budget  resolution.  It  actually  provides 
less  spending  than  the  continuing  res- 
olution—which the  President  signed 
last  October. 

Even  in  future  years,  the  differences 
amount  to  only  some  3  percent,  hardly 
sufficient  reason  to  kill  such  an  impor- 
tant bill. 

Mr.  President,  this  country  needs 
this  bill.  Highways  are  the  lifeblood  of 
our  industrial  society.  Many  States 
have  already  run  out  of  highway  fimds 
and  others  soon  will.  Without  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  highway  program,  we 
will  lose  Jobs,  streets,  and  bridges  will 
deteriorate,  and  our  economy  will  have 
a  heavier  burden  to  bear. 

I  hope  the  President  will  reconsider 
his  views  and  sign  the  highway  bill,  or 
failing  that,  that  Congress  will  keep 
the  commitment  to  the  American 
people  and  override  the  veto. 

Mr.  President,  the  highway  con- 
struction season  is  upon  us.  I  hope 
that  Senators  and  Members  of  the 
House  will  not  be  misled  by  statements 
that,  if  the  President  vetoes  the  bill, 
and  if  that  veto  is  sustained,  another 
bill  can  be  passed  within  Just  a  few 
days  or  a  few  weeks. 

Mr.  President,  we  all  know  that  the 
65-mile  speed  limit  is  one  of  the  fac- 
tors that  is  driving  this  bill— lifting  the 
speed  limit,  allowing  the  States  to  lift 
the  s[>eed  limit  to  65  miles  per  hour.  If 
this  bill  Is  vetoed,  Mr.  President,  I 
hope  that  Senators  and  Members  of 
the  House  will  remember  how  long  it 
took  to  produce  this  bill.  We  have 
been  3  months,  Mr.  President,  in  pro- 
ducing this  bill,  even  though  practical- 
ly the  same  legislation  passed,  in  es- 
sence, in  the  last  Congress  when  the 
Senate  was  controlled  by  the  adminis- 
tration's party.  We  sent  highway  legis- 
lation to  a  conference  last  year.  It  died 
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In  ttiafc  eoDfereaee.  Even  with  all  of 
that  tmtkgnnaoa,  with  all  of  the  prevl- 
work  that  went  into  the  bill  ftom 
year.  It  taaa  taken  3  months  to 
I  the  bill  thli  year. 

If  the  PreaMoit  vetoea  this  highway 
bm.  It  Is  not  (otnc  to  be  repassed  in  a 
few  days  became  there  are  too  many 
probtems  ■ssririatird  with  it.  I  hope 
that  SenatMB  will  think  hard  and 
long.  It  is  their  Statea,  their  constitu- 
ents, and  we  need  to  make  our  Judg- 
ments on  the  basis  of  what  is  best  for 
our  States,  our  people,  and  our  con- 
■tftaeocies.  not  what  it  takes  to  shore 
up  a  President  who  has  been  weak- 
ened l)y  his  own  actions,  in  many  re- 
spects by  jnattwitiveness  to  his  own 
work— a  management  style  that  has 
oast  him  and  cost  the  Nation. 

So  I  hope  that  we  will  consider  the 
eost.  the  price  of  sustaining  tills  veto; 
the  price  in  Jobs,  the  price  in  high- 
ways, the  price  in  bridges,  the  price  in 
moneys  to  the  States,  and  the  price  to 
the  economy. 

Mr.  President,  if  I  have  any  time  re- 
maining. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
I  may  reeenre  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
oat  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RBCOONinON  OF  THE 
REPUBLICAN  LEADER 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  Under 
the  standing  order,  the  Republican 
leader  is  now  recognized. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
tiie  majority  leader  for  reserving  my 
Ume. 


BICENTENNIAL  MINUTE 


[  M.  ItST:  ISaATS  AOIBB  TO  PBZgnVX 
■mOnCU.  HKOBBS 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  50  years 
ago  today,  on  March  25.  1937.  the 
Rmate  agi«ed  to  transfer  its  historical 
records  to  the  newly  opened  National 
Archives. 

Even  since  Congress  moved  to  Wash- 
ington in  1800.  Senate  clerks  had  fol- 
lowed the  practice  of  sending  noncur- 
icnt  records  to  the  Capitol's  attic  and 
basement  storenxHns.  and  promptly 
forgetting  about  them.  Over  the  years 
war.  vermin,  moisture,  and  souvenir 
hunters  ravaged  these  documents.  In 
1927.  Harold  Hufford.  a  yoimg  file 
clerk  in  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Senate,  went  to  a  storeroom  to 
locate  some  older  documents.  As  he 
rantjonaly  opened  the  door,  he  saw 
papers  ttarked  in  boxes  and  strewn  on 
the  fkKV.  He  lofAed  down  to  see  that 
he  was  standing  on  an  official-looking 
dnriiment.  He  later  recounted  that  the 
document  bore  two  important  mark- 
ings: "The  print  of  my  rubber  heel. 
and  the  signature  of  Vice  President 
J(dm  C.  Calhoun." 

During  the  following  decade,  Huf- 
f«d  dUigoitly  searched  the  Cm>itol 
and  the  Senate  Office  Building.  He 


found  records  dating  from  the  First 
Congress  in  more  than  50  locations. 
With  great  care,  he  moved  most  of 
them  to  a  dry  storage  area  in  the  Cap- 
itol atUc. 

Early  in  1937,  an  appraiser  from  the 
National  Archives  examined  the  col- 
lection and  found  that  most  records 
were  dirty,  water-damaged  and  brittle. 
In  spite  of  their  poor  condition,  the 
examiner  concluded: 

From  the  standpoint  of  historical,  as  well 
as  intrinsic  interest,  this  is  perhaps  the  most 
valuable  collection  of  records  in  the  entire 
Oovermnent.  It  touches  all  phases  of  gov- 
enunetital  activity. 

He  continued: 

And  contains  a  vast  amount  of  research 
material  that  has  never  been  used. 

On  the  strength  of  that  report,  the 
Senate  agreed  to  send  these  docu- 
ments to  the  National  Archives  for 
proper  care  and  public  access. 
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LET  BENJAMIN  CHARNY  JOIN 
HIS  FAMILY 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  today's 
lead  story  in  the  New  York  Times  re- 
ports that  emigration  for  Soviet  Jews 
has  Just  reached  the  highest  monthly 
rate  in  5  years.  For  everyone  involved 
in  urging  the  Soviet  Union  to  open  its 
doors— to  Jews,  and  others  who  wish 
to  settle  elsewhere— that  is  very  hope- 
ful navs. 

But  the  progress  made,  granting  up 
to  S0€  exit  visas  in  March,  is  still  a 
drop  in  the  bucket.  Conservative  esti- 
mates show  close  to  400,000  Soviet 
Jews  who  would  emigrate  if  they 
could. 

And  this  news  makes  one  case,  which 
I  recently  learned  about,  even  more 
tragic  and  timely. 

Two  weeks  ago  I  had  the  pleasure  to 
meet  a  dedicated  man— a  desperate 
brother.  His  cause  is  simple:  Leon 
Chamy's  brother,  Benjamin,  lives  in 
the  Soviet  Union  and  is  dying  of 
cancer.  Leon  wants  Benjamin  to  have 
the  best  possible  medical  treatment 
and  the  comfort  and  healing  powers  of 
being  close  to  his  family.  But  the 
Soviet  Government  has  turned  a  deaf 
ear. 

This  quiet  and  unassuming  young 
man  is  doing  everything  he  can  to 
bring  his  brother's  case  to  the  public's 
attention  and  hopefully,  shake  the 
Soviet  bureaucracy  into  action. 

Last  Friday,  Anthony  Lewis  wrote  a 
column  about  Leon  and  Benjamin 
Chamy  in  the  New  York  Times.  Let 
me  quote  a  paragraph: 

There  are  other  human  rights  matters  in 
which  the  logic  of  Soviet  policy  is  hard  to 
grasp.  For  example,  about  a  dozen  Sovlet- 
Amerlean  couples,  married  and  engaged,  are 
still  kspt  apart  because  the  U.S.S.R.  will  not 
grant  exit  visas.  But  if  anything  is  inexplica- 
ble in  its  embarrassment  to  the  Soviet 
Union,  it  is  not  letting  cancer  victims  spend 
what  Biay  be  their  last  days  with  their  fami- 
lies abroad. 


Today.  Leon  Chamy  holds  a  vigil 
outside  the  Soviet  Embassy  hoping 
someone  inside  will  take  notice,  and  fi- 
nally grant  his  brother  the  exit  visa  he 
has  been  seeking  for  7  years.  And  he  is 
not  alone;  in  the  Soviet  Union.  Benja- 
min's wife  begins  a  hunger  strike  on 
behalf  of  her  husband. 

There  ia  no  reason  for  them  not  to 
let  Benjamin  Chamy  leave.  Granted, 
he  was  a  mathematician.  But  the  last 
time  he  worked  was  IS  years  ago,  and 
his  works  were  all  published  in  the 
Soviet  Union.  A  hospital  in  Boston  has 
volunteered  its  medical  services  free, 
so  there  is  no  cost  involved.  And  Leon 
Chamy  wants  nothing  more  than  to 
repay  the  brother  who  raised  him 
after  their  parents  died,  by  providing 
him  the  love  and  care  he  needs. 

There  is  no  reason  that  makes  sense 
to  us— to  Americans— who  value  each 
individual  human  life  as  something  to 
be  cherished.  Nor  does  it  make  sense 
to  those  of  us  who  would  like  to  be- 
lieve that  conditions— human  rights 
conditions'— are  changing  for  the 
better  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

Benjamm  Chamy  is  not  the  only 
cancer  vidtim  awaiting  permission  to 
travel  for  medical  help— there  are 
eight  others. 

So,  in  t|ie  name  of  human  decency 
and  compassion,  I  call  on  the  Soviet 
Government  to  act  quickly  to  allow 
them  to  leave— allow  Benjamin 
Chamy  to  Join  his  family  in  America. 
Quickly,  SD  that  imllke  Inna  Meiman 
and  Michael  Shirman,  he  has  more 
than  a  few  weeks  to  share,  to  enjoy,  to 
live,  with  his  loved  ones. 

Mr.  Pre^dent,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
copy  of  Anthony  Lewis'  column  as  well 
as  a  copy  of  a  letter  I  sent  Secretary 
Shultz  asking  that  this  case,  as  well  as 
other  human  rights  issues,  be  raised  at 
his  April  meeting  with  Soviet  Foreign 
Minister  Shevardnadze. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  aa  follows: 
[From  the  New  York  Times.  Mar.  20,  1987] 
What  Is  the  Ponrr? 
!(By  Anthony  Lewis) 

Boston.— Benjamin  Chamy  is  a  Soviet 
mathematidian.  49  years  old,  who  is  desper- 
ately ill  with  cancer.  He  wants  to  Join  his 
brother.  Leon,  in  the  United  States.  Soviet 
officials  have  denied  him  permission  to 
leave. 

As  the  ttiunan  rights  problems  of  the 
world  go,  the  Chamy  case  is  of  modest  di- 
mensions. It  can  set  no  great  precedents, 
shake  no  inatitutions.  So  far  as  one  can  tell, 
the  only  stakes  are  the  himian  longings  of 
one  family. 

But  that  Is  what  makes  the  case  so  puz- 
zling: it  and  a  handful  of  others  like  it.  Ben- 
jamin Chamy  is  one  of  nine  advanced 
cancer  patitnts  in  the  Soviet  Union  who  are 
known  to  have  asked  permission  to  Join  rela- 
tives abroad— and  been  told  they  cannot. 
Why?  What  imaginable  official  interest  can 
there  be  la  those  denials?  What  interest 


could  outweigh  the  damaging  impression  of 
ri»«ii»i  Inhumanity? 

Leon  Chamy,  who  is  at  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology,  is  convinced  that 
there  is  no  logic  in  the  treatment  of  these 
cancer  victims:  no  high-level  Soviet  policy. 
"I  tliink  it  is  Just  bureaucratic"  he  said. 
"Someone  has  to  stick  his  neck  out.  and  bu- 
reaucrats don't  like  to  do  that." 

Leon  is  15  years  younger  than  his  brother, 
and  Benjamin  brought  him  up  after  their 
parents  died.  The  two  tried  to  leave  the 
Soviet  Union  in  1979,  but  only  Leon  got  an 
exit  visa.  Benjamin  was  told  that  he  could 
not  go  because  he  had  done  secret  work. 
Leon  says  that  was  15  years  ago,  and  the 
work  has  all  been  published  in  the  Soviet 
Union.  Someone  Just  needs  to  correct  the 
file,  he  believes. 

"If  the  people  at  the  top  had  their  atten- 
tion drawn  to  these  cases,"  Leon  Chamy 
said.  "I  think  they  would  act.  It  goes  against 
the  new  Gorbachev  image." 

The  cancer  cases  do  raise  questions  about 
Mikhail  Gorbachev:  not  humanitarian  ques- 
tions so  much  as  political  ones.  They  really 
go  to  his  understanding  of  the  United 
States.  As  he  works  to  Improve  relations 
with  this  country,  does  he  appreciate  how 
Americans  react  to  individual  tragedies  of 
this  kind?  Does  he  understand  what  damage 
they  do  to  the  prospect  of  better  relations? 

It  has  been  Soviet  practice  in  the  past  to 
use  individual  human  rights  cases  for  diplo- 
matic ends.  At  the  time  of  a  summit  meet- 
ing, for  example,  some  Imprisoned  dissi- 
dents would  be  released,  ref useniks  allowed 
to  emigrate,  wives  aUowed  to  Join  husbands 
abroad. 

The  idea  apparently  was  that  those  ges- 
tures would  improve  the  atmosphere  at  Im- 
portant diplomatic  moments.  But  surely  the 
negative  Impact  on  opinion  in  the  West  was 
ciunulatlvely  far  greater. 

Mr.  Gorbachev  has  seemed  to  understand 
that.  He  has  released  a  significant  number 
of  political  prisoners,  including  men  as  im- 
portant as  Anatoly  Koryagin  and  losif 
Begun.  A  respected  correspondent  in 
Moscow,  Patrick  Cockbum  of  The  Financial 
Times  of  London,  wrote  last  month  that 
"Mr.  Gorbachev  and  his  advisers,  unlike 
their  predecessors,  are  very  conscious"  of 
the  effect  in  the  West  of  "dramatic  individ- 
ual eases." 

But  the  cancer  patients,  small  in  number, 
have  been  dealt  with  in  a  way  that  might 
have  been  calculated  to  offend:  slowly,  re- 
luctantly, with  no  sign  of  imderstanding. 

Last  year  five  cancer  victims  applied  to 
leave  the  U.S.S.R.  Protest  built  up  on  their 
behalf.  Finally  four,  all  but  Benjamin 
Chamy,  were  aUowed  to  leave.  The  best 
known  of  those,  lima  Meiman,  died  three 
weeks  after  reaching  this  country,  in  Janu- 
ary. 

A  patient  in  Israel,  Michael  Shirman, 
needed  a  bone  marrow  transplant  from  his 
sister,  who  was  in  the  Soviet  Union.  She  and 
her  family  were  only  given  permission  to 
leave  after  so  much  delay  that  the  oper- 
ation was  too  late  and  her  brother  died. 

Now  Benjamin  Chamy  and  eight  others 
are  waiting.  They  range  from  71-year-oId 
Fayina  Kogan  to  8-year-old  Edward  Erlikh. 
How  can  the  Soviet  Union  benefit  by  hold- 
ing up  the  human  resolution  of  those  cases, 
by  letting  attention  and  outrage  build? 

There  are  other  human  rights  matters  in 
which  the  logic  of  Soviet  policy  is  hard  to 
grasp.  For  example,  about  a  dozen  Soviet- 
American  couples,  married  and  engaged,  are 
still  kept  apart  because  the  U.S.SJI.  will  not 
grant  exit  visas.  But  if  anything  is  inexplica- 


ble in  its  embarrassment  to  the  Soviet 
Union,  it  is  letting  cancer  victims  spend 
what  may  be  their  last  days  with  their  fami- 
lies abroad. 

Secretary  of  State  Shultz  Is  due  to  go  to 
Moscow  on  April  13.  He  will  no  doubt  have 
with  him  the  usual  list  of  human  rights 
cases  that  we  want  resolved.  But  how  much 
better  it  would  be  if  the  Soviet  leadership 
understood  that  its  interest  would  be  served 
not  by  dealing  with  such  cases  as  the  cancer 
victims  one  by  one,  anguishingly,  but  by 
Just  letting  them  go. 

U.S.  Senati. 
OrncE  or  thk  REFUBiJCAif  IxAoca, 

Washington,  DC,  March  18,  1987. 
Hon.  George  P.  Shxtltz. 
Secretary   of  State,    Department   of  State, 
Washington,  DC. 

Deah  Mr.  Secretary:  I  iuiow  that  you  will 
have  a  full  and  important  agenda  when  you 
meet  with  Soviet  Foreign  Minister  Shevard- 
nadze next  month.  But  I  hope  that  high  on 
your  list  will  be  the  whole  gamut  of  uiu^ 
solved  human  rights  Issues. 

In  this  past  week  alone,  I  met  an  Ameri- 
can citizen,  Leon  Chamy  whose  brother 
Benjamin  is  dying  of  cancer  and  requires 
treatment  only  available  in  the  West. 
Unlike  several  other  similar  cases,  the 
Soviet  govenunent  has  refused  to  grant 
Chamy  an  exit  visa.  And  yesterday,  I  re- 
ceived a  phone  call  from  Moscow.  The  caUer 
was  a  Soviet  Jew.  Yevgeny  Yaklr,  who  for 
the  past  fourteen  years  has  been  trying  un- 
successfully to  emigrate  to  Israel  with  his 
wife  and  son. 

The  new  spirit  of  "glasnost"  may  offer 
hope  to  the  thousands  of  Soviet  citizens 
who  have  been  denied  their  basic  human 
rights  for  decades.  But  we— the  Administra- 
tion and  Congress— must  continue  to  make 
clear  that  the  issues  of  Jewish  emigration, 
divided  spouses,  blocked  marriages  and  hu- 
manitarian travel,  must  be  addressed  If  we 
are  to  make  progress  toward  a  more  con- 
structive relationship  with  the  Soviets. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Bob  Dole, 
United  Statea  Senate. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  how  much 
time  have  I  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Four 
minutes  twenty  seconds. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  yield  2  minutes  to  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  [Mr.  Hecht]  and  the  re- 
mainder to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Pressler]. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Nevada. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Hecht  and  Mr. 
Heinz  appear  later  in  today's  Record 
under  Statements  on  Introduced  Bills 
and  Joint  Resolutions.) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  is  recog- 
nized for  2  minutes  20  seconds. 


VETERANS  EDUCATION 
PROGRAMS 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  from 
the  early  days  of  World  War  n,  it  was 
recognized  that  extensive  planning 
was  needed  for  the  postwar  return  to 
civilian  life  of  some  16  million  UJ5. 
service  members.  In  January  of  1942, 
the  National  Resources  Planning 
Board,  which  coordinated  planning  for 


an  orderly  demobilization,  came  to  the 
consensus  that  major  readjustment  as- 
sistance was  needed.  This  was  based 
on  experience  following  World  War  I. 
when  U.S.  service  members  retiimed 
to  a  postwar  depression  with  no  em- 
ployment or  educational  assistance 
available. 

The  Armed  Forces  Committee  on 
Postwar  Educational  Opportunities  for 
Service  Personnel— referred  to  as  the 
Osbom  Committee— chaired  by  MaJ. 
Gen.  Fredrick  Osbom,  studied  the 
education  issue  and  many  of  the  com- 
mittee's recommendatons  were  incor- 
porated into  legislation.  Thus,  began 
readjustment  assistance  for  our  service 
members.  Other  benefits,  such  as  em- 
ployment assistance,  housing  and  busi- 
ness loans,  and  unemployment  allow- 
ances were  included  in  the  Service- 
mens'  Readjustment  Act  of  the  GI  bill 
of  rights. 

The  purpose  behind  the  first  GI  bill, 
was:  First,  to  avoid  high  levels  of  vet- 
erans unemployment,  such  as  occurred 
following  World  War  I;  second,  to  help 
eliminate  educational  shortages  which 
may  develop  from  a  war's  interruption 
of  the  education  of  many  young  serv- 
ice members;  and  third,  to  assist  serv- 
ice members  in  their  readjustment  to 
civilian  life. 

The  original  GI  bill  provided  educa- 
tion benefits,  including  tuition,  fees 
and  subsistence  allowances  to  all 
World  War  II  veterans:  first,  who  had 
served  a  minimum  of  90  days  active 
duty  between  1940  and  the  end  of  the 
war;  second,  who  were  discharged 
other  than  dishonorably;  and  third, 
whose  education  was  interrupted  by 
military  service,  or  who  desired  a  re- 
fresher course. 

The  World  War  II  GI  biU  of  rights 
ended  on  July  25,  1956.  Although 
many  modifications  were  made  in  this 
program,  it  was  successful.  Some  7.8 
million  World  War  II  veterans — about 
50  percent  of  all  those  eligible— took 
advantage  of  the  education  and  train- 
ing possibiities  which  it  provided. 
More  than  2.2  million  of  these  attend- 
ed colleges  and  universities  and  ap- 
proximately 3.5  million  attended 
schools  below  the  college  level;  1.4  mil- 
lion were  on-job  trainees,  and  690,000 
were  on-farm  trainees.  The  total  cost 
of  this  program  was  $14.5  billion. 

When  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces  were 
called  into  action  during  the  Korean 
conflict,  immediate  consideration  was 
given  to  an  extension  of  the  GI  bill,  so 
those  who  served  might  also  benefit. 

The  Korean  GI  bill  ran  from  Febru- 
ary 15,  1955  to  January  31,  1965. 
Nearly  2.4  million  veterans— roughly 
43  percent  of  those  eligible— partici- 
pated in  educational  and  training  ben- 
efits—about 1.2  million  of  the  partici- 
pants attended  colleges  and  universi- 
ties. 860,000  attended  vocational/tech- 
nical schools;  and  223,000  were  on-Job 
and  95,000  were  on-farm  trainees.  The 
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total  eost  of  the  Koraui  OI  bill  was  4.5 


After  the  Korean  eonfllet,  numerous 
I  of  lecWatlan  woe  introduced  to 
the  OI  bm  to  include  post- 
Kotcan  of  ooM  war  Tetermns.  Many  op- 
poaed  this,  artutnc  that  such  benefits 
abould  be  reaerved  for  war  veterans, 
and  that  «q;ierlenoed  career  military 
participants  would  be  encouraged  to 
leave  aervtoe  to  resume  civilian  Ufe. 
Proponenta  arcued,  however,  that 
unlike  prevtouB  peacetime  periods, 
mOttaiy  servloe  remained  in  effect. 
Trouble  9ota  throualiout  the  world, 
luch  as  Cob^  Beiiin.  and  Southeast 
iUia.  created  a  need  for  our  military 
Pfracwinrl  to  stand  ready  if  those  crisis 
areaa  erupted.  As  our  involvement  in 
Southeast  Asia  eacalated.  support  for 
a  new  OI  UU  mounted  and  a  program 
was  devised  simllai'  to  the  Korean  GI 
bOL  I  might  add  that  as  a  Vietnam  war 
veteran  who  served  in  Vietnam  I  had 
the  privilege  of  attending  law  school 
In  part  on  benefits  from  the  post 
Korean/Vietnam  era  OI  bilL 

Approximately  8  million  of  the  eligi- 
ble peraonnel— about  66  percent— re- 
ceived educatlffloal  and  training  under 
the  reviaed  poat-Korean/Vietnam  GI 
bOL  Of  these,  roughly  4.9  million  en- 
rolled In  ooUeges  and  universities: 
about  S.5  million  attended  vocational/ 
t*«»iw»w»*i  sehoola;  590.000  were  on- Job 
and  56.000  were  on-fann  trainees.  The 
total  coat  of  this  program  at  the  end 
of  fiscal  year  1904  was  approximately 
$18.1  bflllon. 

saw  value  in  educational 
I  for  veterans.  Public  Law  94- 
603.  while  terminating  the  GI  bill  of 
rl^ta,  also  created  a  new  post- Viet- 
nam &»  Veterans'  Educational  Assist- 
ance Procram.  at  VEAP.  Two  factors 
provided  the  f mmulatlon  for  this  new 
educational  program:  That  it  was  to  be 
used  as  a  recruitment  tool  in  times  of 
peace,  and  it  was  to  be  a  contribution 
to  the  Nation's  education. 

Anjrme  who  participated  in  this  pro- 
gram had  a  full  decade  following  dis- 
charge from  service  to  use  the  bene- 
fits. An  courses  in  elementary  or  sec- 
ondary schools,  vocational  or  technical 
schools,  business  schools.  Jtmior  col- 
leges, corre^xmdmce  schools,  profes- 
skmal  school,  as  well  as  colleges  and 
unlversitleB.  needed  to  be  VA  ap- 
proved. Benefits  are  not  provided  for 
on-Job  training  or  ^yprenUoeahlps. 

However,  erltldan  of  the  VEAP  Pro- 
gram began  at  the  very  start  of  the 
program.  Enrollment  was  lower  than 
expected— appfoi  imatrty  28  percent  of 
those  eligible— and  there  was  an  aston- 
ishing 50  percent  disenroUment  from 
the  program.  The  mlUtary  was  experi- 
encing severe  problems  recruiting 
quality  personnel  and  the  VEAP  was 
erttklied  as  being  an  ineffective  re- 
cruiting tooL 

Baaed  upon  thia  oonoem.  Congress 
paased  the  AU-Vdlunteer  Force  Educar 
tional  Assistance  Program,  on  the  new 


OI  bifl.  This  program  offers  education- 
al benefits  not  only  to  service  persons 
and  veterans,  but  also  to  reservists. 

Although  the  impact  of  this  new 
program  cannot  be  conclusively  deter- 
mined at  this  time,  it  appears  that  It  is 
having  a  tremendous  impact  in  at- 
tracting top  quality  recruits  who  are 
needed  to  operate  increasingly  sophis- 
ticated and  complicated  military 
equipment. 

Eaicb  branch  of  the  armed  services 
reports  significant  improvements  over 
the  Veterans  Educational  Assistance 
Program.  The  new  GI  bill  is  one  of  the 
most  effective  recruiting  tools  to  come 
along  since  the  implementation  of  the 
All- Volunteer  Armed  Forces.  It  is  also 
very  cost  effective.  It  provides  service 
members  with  the  opportunity  to  gain 
the  skills  and  training  needed  to  com- 
pete in  the  civilian  Job  market.  It  also 
allows  participants  who  complete  the 
program  to  begin  worldng  without  the 
burden  of  huge  student  loan  repay- 
ments 

Mr.  President,  we  have  had  a  long 
and  successful  experience  with  educa- 
tion assistance  to  veterans.  Now  it  is 
important  to  maintain  this  effort  in 
order  to  recruit  and  retain  well  quali- 
fied military  personnel.  My  remarlES 
today  suggest  the  historical  back- 
ground for  veterans  educational  bene- 
fits legislation  we  will  consider  in  the 
weeks  ahead. 


COMPETITIVE  EQUALITY 
BANKING  ACT 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  upon  the 
disposition  of  the  cloture  vote  today,  if 
that  vote  does  not  succeed— and  I  do 
not  hartrar  any  delusions  that  it  will 
succeed  today— I  think  the  Senate  has 
to  go  on  to  other  business.  We  will 
have  had  three  votes  on  invoking  clo- 
ture. 

So  In  the  interest  of  getting  on  to 
other  biisiness,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  upon  the  disposition  of  the 
clotune  vote  today  if  it  does  not  suc- 
ceed, the  Senate  proceed  to  the  consid- 
eration of  Calendar  Order  No.  59,  S. 
790. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  Mr. 
BnfGiOiAH  has  been  waiting. 

Mr.  BINGAMAN.  Mr.  President. 
Senator  KxiimDY  must  return  to  his 
committee. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Very  well. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  remainder 
of  my  time  to  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  is  recog- 
nized for  1  minute  34  seconds. 


ICr.  BYKD.  Mr.  President,  the  time 
remaining  between  now  and  12  o'clock 
is  to  lie  mcpming  business? 

The  PRPESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
the  remainder  of  my  time  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts. 

The  PRSSSIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  fnom  Massachusetts  is  recog- 
nized.   

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  will  attempt  yet  again  to  get  an 
accounting  of  the  millions  of  dollars 
slipped  into  the  Contra's  back  pockets. 
YesterdaylB  vote  of  50  to  50  shows  Just 
why  the  Contra  supporters  are  afraid 
to  take  up  this  responsible,  reasonable 
moratorium— they  know  they  will  lose 
and  they  are  afraid  of  what  will  be  re- 
vealed in  the  Contra  process. 

DaUy,  more  gory  details  of  the  ad- 
ministration's activities  are  being  re- 
vealed. While  those  in  the  Imow  try  to 
keep  the  lid  on,  the  press  and  congres- 
sional Investigative  committees  are 
slowly  sorting  through  the  intricate 
web  of  shaky  Presidential  findings, 
secret  bsgik  accounts,  tax-exempt 
Contra  organizations  and  monthly  sti- 
pends for  Miami-based  Contra  leaders. 

Just  this  morning,  we  leam  that  CIA 
Director  Casey  was  deeply  involved 
not  only  in  conceiving,  directing,  and 
orchestrating  the  fiasco  of  Irangate 
but  also  in  recruiting  Oliver  North  to 
keep  the  Contras  afloat— to  hide  the 
CIA's  involvement  and  keep  Congress 
in  the  dark. 

In  addition,  the  administration's 
highest  officials  lent  a  helping  hand  to 
tax-exempt  organizations  raising 
money  for  the  Contras.  Donald  Regan, 
Elliott  Abrams,  Admiral  Poindexter— 
and  even  President  Reagan— all 
showed  up  to  lobby  for  support  for  the 
Contras.  This  fundraising  extended 
far  beyond  our  shores— Saudi  Arabia, 
Brunei,  South  Korea,  and  Taiwan  all 
felt  the  need  to  acquiesce  in  the  ad- 
ministration's demands  to  help  the 
Contras. 

Who  knows  how  much  tax-exempt 
money  wa«  channeled  to  the  Contras — 
with  Oliver  North's  guidance?  Who 
knows  how  much  money  was  laim- 
dered  through  the  Cayman  Islands 
and  Swiss  bank  accounts?  Who  knows 
how  many  other  countries  were  bribed 
or  extorted  into  circiunventing  the  law 
and  doing  the  administration's  bid- 
ding? 

No  one  knows— but  it  is  high  time  we 
found  out. 

The  Contra  supporters  In  the  Senate 
have  good  reason  to  fear  this  morato- 
rium. The  American  people  already 
overwhelmingly  reject  the  administra- 
tion's policy  of  wider  war  in  Central 
America.  That  policy  is  not  working- 
and  those  who  vote  to  sustain  this  fill- 
buster  know  it.  The  CIA's  so-called 
spring  offensive  proves  the  point. 
Holdlitg  no  territory,  having  no  sup- 


port from  the  Honduras  people,  and 
with  no  hope  of  military  victory,  the 
Contras,  with  blueprints  from  the 
CIA.  are  preparing  to  spend  the  next 
few  months  engaged  in  terrorist  bomb- 
ing attacks  on  civilian  installations  in 
Nicaragua. 

As  a  show  of  strength,  the  United 
States  plans  to  send  50.000  troops  to 
Nicaragua  for  military  exercises  to  co- 
incide with  the  CIA's  spring  offensive. 
The  exercises  are  called  Solid  Shield, 
but  they  are  no  protection  against  the 
leaky  sieve  of  Contra  aid. 

The  spring  offensive  is  no  threat  to 
the  Sandinistas.  It  will  only  serve  as  a 
reminder  to  the  people  of  Nicaragua 
that  the  United  States  is  behind  the 
terrorist  attacks.  Solid  Shield  should 
more  properly  be  called  thin  veil,  be- 
cause it  is  a  transparent  cover  for 
what  is  clearly  a  dry  run  for  a  United 
States  invasion  of  Nicaragua. 

The  time  has  come  to  unveU  the  ad- 
ministration's illegal,  immoral  policy 
in  Central  America.  The  moratoriiun 
is  the  answer,  and  I  urge  the  Senate  to 
support  it. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  articles  relating  to  the  ad- 
ministration's role  in  supplying  aid  to 
the  Contras  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  f oUows: 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times  March  25.  1987} 

Casey  Is  Termed  the  MASTEiuciin>  or 
Eftorts  To  Sxjpply  the  Cohtras 

(By  David  E.  Rosenbaum) 

Washimgton,  March  24.— Congressional 
Investigators  have  cleax  indications  that 
William  J.  Casey,  the  former  Director  of 
Central  Intelligence,  masterminded  the 
Reagan  Administration's  efforts  to  help  the 
Nicaraguan  rebels  get  military  supplies,  ac- 
cording to  two  Senators  and  a  Representa- 
tive. 

The  lawmakers,  members  of  the  special 
cormnlttees  Investigating  the  Iran-contra 
affair,  did  not  say  what  specific  evidence 
they  had.  But  other  legislators  and  staff  as- 
sistants said  actions  taken  by  Mr.  Casey, 
who  is  critically  OI  with  a  brain  tumor,  had 
become  a  central  focus  of  the  committees' 
Investigation. 

They  said  they  did  not  know  whether  Mr. 
Casey  was  Involved  in  channeling  money 
from  the  secret  weapons  sales  to  Iran  to  the 
contras. 

In  testimony  last  year  before  he  was  hos- 
pltaUzed,  Mr.  Casey  denied  any  role  in  sup- 
plying the  Nicaraguan  Insurgents.  Robert 
M.  Oates,  the  acting  director  of  the  agency, 
who  was  Mr.  Casey's  deputy,  said  in  Con- 
gressional testimony  last  month  that  nei- 
ther Mr.  Casey  nor  the  agency  as  a  whole 
took  part  in  activities  prohibited  by  Con- 
gress. 

A  CIA.  spokesman,  asked  today  about 
the  possible  Involvement  of  senior  agency 
employees  in  Washington  with  contra 
supply  efforts,  said:  "The  C.I.A.  has  a  long- 
standing policy,  which  it  reiterated  to  em- 
ployees twice,  of  avoiding  agency  involve- 
ment with  the  contras'  private  benefactors. 
There  is  no  basis  for  stating  that  senior 
agency  officials  authorized  any  activities 
contrary  to  that  policy." 


fuvgerfrirts  are  everv  wukuk 

But  the  lawmakers  and  staff  assistants, 
who  spoke  on  condition  tliat  they  not  be 
identified,  said  they  believed  Mr.  Casey  had 
encouraged  Ueut.  Col.  OUver  L.  North,  then 
on  President  Reagan's  National  Security 
Council  staff,  to  organize  the  supply  apex- 
atlon.  Mr.  Casey,  they  said,  had  probably 
told  Colonel  North  that  the  President 
wanted  him  to  do  it. 

They  said  Mr.  Casey  had  turned  to  Colo- 
nel North  to  coordinate  the  operation  to 
mask  the  C.I.A.'s  involvement  and  to  avoid 
having  to  report  the  matter  to  Congress. 

That  would  explain,  a  Republican  law- 
maker said,  how  a  relatively  lower  ranldng 
Btarlne  officer  like  Colonel  North,  who  was 
unlikely  to  have  acted  without  orders,  could 
have  been  in  the  ixjsitlon  of  directing  such 
an  Important  foreign  policy  operation.  It 
would  also  explain,  the  legislator  said,  why 
Colonel  North  believed  he  had  the  author- 
ity to  use  money  from  the  arms  sales  to 
help  the  contras. 

"Casey's  fingerprints  are  everywhere," 
one  lawmaker  said.  Another  said.  "North 
surely  needed  the  expertise  and  help  of  the 
CIA.  to  do  all  the  things  he  did  in  the  Cen- 
tral America." 

The  Tower  Commission,  which  concen- 
trated on  the  arms  sales  to  Iran  and  dealt 
much  less  throughly  with  the  supply  of  the 
rebels,  did  not  address  in  its  report  last 
month  the  issue  of  Mr.  Casey's  role. 

But  the  commission  took  note  of  a  memo- 
randum written  by  Rear  Adm.  John  M. 
Poindexter,  the  former  national  security  ad- 
viser, saying  he  had  told  Mr.  Gates  that 
"the  private  effort  should  be  phased  out." 

The  report  also  noted  that  the  Central  In- 
telligence Agency's  station  chief  in  Costa 
Rica,  who  goes  by  the  name  of  Thomas  Cas- 
tlUo,  had  been  instrumental  In  arranging  for 
military  supplies  to  be  delivered  to  the  con- 
tras, as  the  rebels  are  known. 

LUflTED  IlfMUinTY  VOTED 

Last  week,  according  to  people  familiar 
with  the  committees'  work,  the  panels  voted 
to  give  Mr.  Castillo  limited  immunity  from 
prosecution  to  compel  his  testimony  on  the 
matter. 

The  lawmakers  and  staff  assistants  said 
that  Mr.  Casey,  who  is  hospitalized  and 
being  fed  through  a  tube  in  his  stomach, 
would  almost  certainly  be  unable  to  testify. 
But  they  said  they  hoped  to  document  his 
role  and  that  of  the  C.I.A.  through  the  in- 
terrogation of  what  one  person  called 
"scores  of  people  in  the  agency." 

The  joint  public  hearings  of  the  commit- 
tees, scheduled  to  begin  May  5,  will  concen- 
trate at  the  outset  on  the  contra  supply  net- 
work, the  panels'  leaders  said  last  week. 

In  preparation  for  those  hearings,  the 
committees  have  subpoenaed  dozens  of 
people,  companies  and  organizations,  cast- 
ing a  wide  net  for  documentary  evidence 
that  might  provide  new  leads  in  the  investi- 
gation. 

Subpoenas  obtained  from  those  who  were 
served  with  them  ask  for  "all  materials  per- 
taining, referring  or  relating  in  any  way 
whatever  to"  more  than  50  people,  more 
than  60  companies  and  dozens  of  United 
States  Government  agencies  and  govern- 
ments of  other  countries.  The  subpoenas 
specifically  ask  for  all  tax,  bank  and  tele- 
phone records. 

Among  those  mentioned  in  the  subpoenas 
are  familiar  figures  such  as  Colonel  North 
and  Richard  V.  Secord,  a  retired  Air  Force 
major  general  who  had  an  integral  part  in 
both  the  arms  sales  to  Iran  and  the  ship- 
ment of  supplies  to  the  contras.  But  the 


subpoenas  also  mention  such  leaa  pubUclaed 
figures  as  Robert  Lilac,  a  former  staff 
member  of  the  National  Security  CouikU 
who  now  works  for  the  embassy  of  Saudi 
Arabia:  Jose  Bueso  Rose,  a  Honduran  mili- 
tary officer  convicted  of  conspiracy  in  an  as- 
sassination attempt,  and  Theodore  Shack- 
ley,  a  former  American  InteUigeiKse  official. 

Senator  Daniel  K.  Inouye,  the  Hawaii 
Democrat  who  is  chairman  of  the  Senate 
panel,  said  the  subpoenas  were  "in  the  usual 
form." 

Asked  about  the  sweeping  nature  of  the 
subpoenas,  a  staff  assistant  said,  "Tou  cast 
the  net  widely  so  you  have  a  reasonable  ex- 
pectation you're  not  going  to  miss  any- 
thing." 

Other  senators  familiar  with  the  subpoe- 
nas said  lawyers  for  those  subpoenaed 
would  be  able  to  negotiate  with  the  commit- 
tees, counsels  to  narrow  the  demands  if  they 
proved  uimecessarily  burdensome.  For  ex- 
ample, the  senators  said,  investigators 
might  agree  to  demand  bank  records  only 
for  specific  years. 

TEAMS  OP  SIX  PLAIIKXD 

In  the  six  weeks  before  Joint  public  hear- 
ings began  May  5,  investigators  plan  to  take 
sworn  depositions  from  dozens  of  witnesses. 

Many  of  the  witnesses  will  not  be  called  to 
testify  in  public  according  to  Senator 
Warren  B.  Rudman  of  New  Hampeiiire,  the 
top  Republican  on  the  Senate  panel.  He  said 
he  expected  25  to  50  people  to  testify  at  the 
public  sessions. 

Plans  now  are  to  divide  the  committees 
into  teams  of  six,  composed  of  one  senator 
and  one  representative  from  each  party  and 
two  staff  lawyers.  Each  team  will  concen- 
trate on  specific  witnesses  or  a  specific 
aspect  of  the  investigation  and  will  be  in 
charge  of  presenting  this  testimony  at  the 
public  hearings. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Mar.  25,  1987] 

FOTTD-RaISERS  for  COimiAS  CAPrtAUZED  ON 

Access 
(By  Ted  Gup  and  Thomas  B.  Edsell) 

In  early  1986,  at  a  time  when  the  Nicara- 
guan contras  desperately  needed  new 
sources  of  funds  to  survive,  Lt.  Col.  OUver  L. 
North  and  conservative  fund-raisers  capital- 
ized on  their  direct  access  to  top  White 
House  officials-including  President  Rea- 
gan—to raise  millions  of  dollars,  according 
to  documents  obtained  yesterday. 

The  strategy,  which  Included  taking  the 
donors  inside  the  White  House  for  "private 
briefings"  with  senior  Reagan  administra- 
tion officials,  paid  off  as  a  small  number  of 
wealthy  conservatives  gave  more  than  $3 
million  during  this  critical  period,  the  docu- 
ments show. 

The  money  went  to  the  National  Endow- 
ment for  the  Preservation  of  Liberty 
(Ni3>L),  a  tax-exempt  foundation  run  by 
Carl  R.  (Spitz)  ChanneU.  In  1985  and  1986. 
according  to  other  NEPL  documents.  NEPL 
sent  $1.7  million  to  a  Swiss  bank  account 
controlled  by  North,  who  worked  for  the 
National  Security  Council  until  he  was  fired 
last  November  for  allegedly  diverting  money 
form  the  Iran  arms  sales  to  aid  the  contras. 

North,  who  worked  with  Channell  in  the 
fimd-raising  campaign,  used  the  Swiss  ac- 
count to  finance  the  purchase  and  delivery 
of  military  equipment  for  the  contras,  ac- 
cording to  Informed  sources  and  informa- 
tion in  the  Tower  board's  report  on  National 
Security  Council  activities  in  the  Iran- 
contra  affair.  At  least  one  donor  vparently 
believed  that  North  would  decide  how  his 
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would  be 
ttedocDmnta. 

Tta*  doeunMnti,  which  oontet  of  intenuU 
idal  neoRii  lod  oorrvpondeDoe. 
that  OiMiniin  and  his  fund-rmlaen 
I  UlMna  OH  of  ttaa  White  Houw'a  name 
Tat  example.  letters  to 
refenod  to  two  meettngi  between 
CtMimeil  and  Rwian  tn  March  19M. 

Duitaic  thli  period.  MXPL  also  raised 
taoBKf  tar  a  telerlaian  campaign  aimed  at 
putttaw  pnanie  on  Ooogreai  to  approve  a 
110  mlllian  aid  package  for  the  oontraa  to 
help  them  tn  thair  Bgbt  agataiat  the  govern- 
ment of  mcaragoa.  aa  weU  as  to  pay  for 
contra  Icadtri  to  come  to  the  United  SUtes 
to  weak. 

Reagan  was  asked  about  his  meetings  with 
at  his  news  conference  Isst 
.  He  replied.  "I  met  with  them  to  thank 
them  because  they  had  raised  money  to  put 
wot  ads  on  talevlaian  in  favor  of  the  contras 
tn  an  eObrt  to  try  and  influence  Congress  to 
continue  giving  aid.  And  I  thought  that  was 
worth  a  thanks." 

The  documents  i»eaent  no  evidence  that 
Reagan  was  aware  of  any  funneling  of 
to  the  Swiss  bank  account,  which 
I  held  tn  the  name  of  Lake  Resources  Inc. 

The  documents  were  obtained  by  former 
MKPL  emirioye  Jane  E.  IfcLaughlln.  She 
has  been  interviewed  by  the  office  of  inde- 
pendent counsel  lAwrenoe  E.  Walsh,  who  is 
investigattng  the  Iran-contra  affair. 

ChanneO's  fund-raising  methods  can  be 
seen  tn  his  appeal  sent  to  Bruce  Hooper,  a 
wealthy  Pennsylvanian.  Cte  April  3,  1986. 
ICdAUgblln  wrote  Hooper 

"As  you  know,  we  are  in  the  final  days  of 
the  president's  crucial  campaign  to  achieve 
the  aid  of  the  Freedom  Fighters  so  desper- 
ately needed.  Not  simply  humanitarian  aid, 
but  BBore  tmptHiantly  the  effective  military 
aid  needed  if  the  Fteedom  Fighters  are  to 
continue  snrrffully  resisting  attacks  by 
8ovlet«ipplisd  ICIM/HIND-O  gunships." 

On  Hay  1.  1986.  North  wrote  Hooper  on 
National  Security  Council  stationery:  "Dear 
Bruce  ...  I  hope  you  will  remain  steadfast 
with  the  president  as  he  leads  this  effort.  I 
know  personally  that  he  values  your  help 
very  much .  .  .  Please  m«iT»t«<n  your  invalu- 
able, strong  support." 

Four  days  later.  Hooper  wrote  Channell 
describing  a  meeting  he  had  with  North  and 
MrTaughlin  The  next  day,  McLaughlin 
wrote  Hooper  "Ollle  would  be  able  to  meet 
with  your  brothers  either  here  or  in  Phila- 
delphia, U  they  would  like." 

On  May  37.  1986.  Hooper  sent  $100,000. 
NEFL  records  show.  In  a  letter  accompany- 
ing the  contribution.  Hooper  wrote:  "Please 
have  Ollie  contact  me  to  let  me  know  what 
he  is  going  to  do  with  it.  If  that  is  possible." 

iMMt  night.  Hooper  said  in  a  telephone 
interview  that  he  felt  comfortable  In 
making  a  donation  because  North— a  White 
House  official— was  involved  and  liecsuse  he 
BMimwrt  the  numey  was  going  for  "non- 
lethal  akL"  At  the  time.  Congress  had 
banned  any  direct  VA  military  aid  to  the 
contras. 

This  exchange  of  letters  coincides  with  a 
polod  when  White  House  officials  were  ex- 
tremely worried  about  the  ability  of  the 
contra  movement  to  survive.  According  to 
the  Tower  board's  investigation.  North 
wrote  a  fellow  NBC  staff  worker  on  April  32. 
1988: 

"The  picture  is  dismal  unless  a  new  source 

of  "bridge'  funding  can  be  identified We 

need  to  explore  this  problem  urgently  or 
there  wont  be  a  force  to  help  when  the 
Congress  finally  acts." 


According  to  the  documents,  the  White 
House  assembled  sn  impressive  array  of 
senior  officials,  along  with  the  president,  for 
brieflnBB  with  NEPL  contributors. 

Abratns  wrote  Chsnnell  on  Oct.  17.  1986: 
"Dear  Spite  .  .  .  Tou  have  set  both  a  stand- 
ard and  a  challenge  to  which  we  must  all 
aspire  if  we  are  to  be  successful  in  Central 
America."  On  Nov.  11,  North  presented 
Chazmell  with  the  "Freedom  Fighter" 
award  at  a  black-tie  dinner  at  the  Wlllard 
Hotel. 

A  Jan.  30  meeting,  according  to  a  letter 
from  Channel!  to  a  contributor,  would  be  at- 
tended by  "Donald  T.  Regan,  White  House 
chief  at  staff,  Elliot  Abrams,  undersecretary 
of  stete  for  Latin  American  affairs,  and  Ad- 
miral John  Poindexter.  national  security  ad- 
viser [Who]  will  be  conducting  the  briefing 
along  with  me  [Channell."  Reagan  also  met 
with  donors  then,  a  White  House  spokes- 
man confirmed. 

In  April,  prospective  donors  were  told: 
"You  are  one  of  10  private  citizens  being 
asked  to  participate  In  this  briefing  [at  the 
White  House]  ....  A  special  project  to  spe- 
cifically support  the  president's  goals  In 
Nicaragua  will  be  discussed  and  undertaken 
by  the  group.  The  project  is  urgent  and  re- 
quires me  to  call  you  for  confirmation  and 
White  House  security  clearance  .  .  .  Tour 
dinner  and  accommodations  at  the  Hay 
Adams  Hotel  on  Lafayette  Square  are  com- 
plimentary." 

One  document,  entitled  "Top  25  contribu- 
tors as  of  Oct.  3,  1986,"  lists  two  donors  who 
gave  in  excess  of  $1  million:  EUen  St.  John 
Garwood,  a  widow  from  Austin.  Tex.,  who 
gave  $2.44  million;  and  Barbara  Newiiigton, 
a  widow  from  Greenwich,  Coim.,  who  con- 
tributed $1.15  million. 

[From  the  Washington  Post.  Mar.  25,  19871 

Casbv's  Poor  Health  Leaves  Big  Gaf  in 

Irak  Asms  Probe 

rsagah  connoaitt  plated  key  role 

(By  Walter  Pincus) 

The  probability  that  former  CIA  Director 
William  J.  Casey's  health  will  keep  him 
from  testifying  before  Congress  and  the  in- 
dependent counsel  leaves  a  major  gap  in  the 
probes  into  the  Iran-contra  affair,  according 
to  investigators. 

"He  was  a  confidant  to  [President 
Reagan]  and  that  long  relationship  gave 
him  aocess  ...  to  events  at  key  points,"  said 
a  source  who  helped  draw  up  the  Tower 
board's  report  on  the  matter. 

But  DOW  Casey  cannot  give  his  account  of 
those  events.  He  underwent  surgery  for  a 
cancerous  brain  tumor  Dec.  18  and  returned 
to  Georgetown  Hospital  last  week  for  fur- 
ther treatment. 

In  a  Dec.  10,  1985  memo  for  the  files  after 
a  White  House  meeting,  Casey  wrote  that 
Reagan  had  not  given  up  on  sending  arms  to 
Iran,  even  though  an  Israeli  shipment  the 
previous  month  had  not  brought  about  the 
release  of  American  hostages  In  Lebanon. 
The  Tower  commission  considered  the 
memo  one  of  the  few  contemporaneous  doc- 
uments illustrating  Reagan's  mood  about 
the  operation,  according  to  sources. 

In  the  memo  Casey  wrote,  "I  suspect  [the 
president]  would  be  willing  to  run  the  risk 
and  take  the  heat  in  the  future  If  this  wlU 
lead  to  springing  the  hostages." 

"We  felt  [Casey]  knew  what  was  going  on 
more  than  anyone  else  except  [former  na- 
tional security  adviser  John  M.]  Poindexter 
and  [Lt.  Col.  Oliver  L.]  North,"  former  sec- 
retary of  stete  Edmund  S.  Muskie,  a  Tower 
board  member,  said  recently.  "That  was  our 
very  strong  feeling." 
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Casey  set  in  motion  the  covert  aid  pro- 
gram that  VtA  to  the  creation  of  the  contras 
in  1981  and  continued  as  one  of  their  princi- 
pal defenders  in  the  Reagan  administration. 
He  was  also  the  senior  Cabinet  advocate  for 
the  Iran  anbs  operatlm.  which  Secretary  of 
State  Qeorge  P.  Shulta  and  Defense  Secre- 
tary Caspar  W.  Weinberger  opposed. 

In  mid-1985,  Casey  sent  the  White  House 
a  memo  that  first  mentioned  sending  arms 
to  Iran,  and  he  supported  the  program 
during  ite  18-month  existence  in  1985  and 
1986. 

In  addition,  according  to  Central  Intelli- 
gence Agengy  and  Reagan  White  House  offi- 
cials, Casey  had  an  unusual  direct  relation- 
ship with  the  NSC's  Nwth  on  both  the  Ira- 
nian arms  sales  and  the  efforts  to  aid  the 
contras. 

When  th<  story  of  the  Iran  arms  sales 
became  public  on  November,  Casey  was 
deeply  involved  in  attempto  to  limit  the  in- 
formation given  Congress. 

Diiring  a  Nov.  21  appearance  before  the 
Senate  and  House  Intelligence  Committees, 
Casey  left  out  important  elemente  of  the 
story,  including  the  warnings  he  had  l>een 
given  by  his  subordinates  that  fimds  from 
the  arms  sales  program  may  have  been  di- 
verted to  the  contras. 

Casey  had  no  illusion  about  the  Iranians 
with  whom  the  administration  was  dealing. 
The  Tower  commission  report  recounts  an 
interview  between  Manucher  Ghorbanifar, 
the  Iranian  middleman  in  the  arms  deal, 
and  a  top  CIA  official  in  which  Ghorl>anlfar 
said  he  was  arranging  arms-for-hostages 
deals  with  Iranian  Prime  Minister  Mir 
Hosein  Musavi-Khameini  and  Oil  Minister 
Gholam  R^»  Aqazadeh  and  not  with  so- 
called  moderates. 

Ghorbanifar  explained  that  the  release  of 
the  hostagdB  would  have  to  come  through 
the  radical  Iranian  Revolutionary  Guard 
Cori>s  (IROC).  "All  that  is  required  for  the 
Americans  to  be  freed,"  Ghorbanifar  said, 
"is  for  [Musavi]  to  issue  an  order  and  the 
IRGC  will  secure  their  release." 

While  his  agency  experts  voiced  mistrust 
of  Ghorbanifar,  Casey  continued  to  support 
using  him.  The  Tower  report  said  that 
Casey  told  aides  that  Ghorbanifar  was  the 
only  contact  who  had  produced  results. 

Spokesmen  for  the  House  and  Senate 
select  committees  said  yesterday  they 
thought  they  could  'esteblish  Casey's  role 
in  the  affajr"  with  testimony  from  people 
he  spoke  to  and  documents  they  have  ob- 
tained. But  without  Casey's  testimony, 
there  may  be  no  way  to  obtain  the  full  story 
of  what  he  knew  or  to  get  his  account  of 
meetings  in  which  he  participated. 

"No  doubt  we  would  do  better  talking  to 
him,"  one  committee  aide  said. 

The  Tower  board  did  not  interview  Casey 
but  the  panel  published  documents  that 
showed  at  several  key  moments  when  Rea- 
gan's Iran  initiative  was  about  to  falter,  the 
CIA  director  stepped  forward  to  keep  it 
going: 

In  mld-19B5,  Casey  sent  the  White  House 
a  CIA  memo  suggesting  the  United  Stetes 
encourage  other  countries  to  ship  arms  to 
Iran  and  later  endorsed  that  approach  in  a 
note  to  then-national  security  adviser 
Robert  C.  ItcFarlane. 

In  November  1985,  Casey  wanted  the 
president  to  sign  an  intelligence  "finding" 
that  would  have  legitimized  the  CIA's  role 
in  a  shipment  that  month  and  at  the  same 
time  authorized  it  to  play  a  bigger  role  in  a 
December  arms  transfer. 

In  Decemlser  1985,  when  Shulte  and  Wein- 
berger opposed  continued  arms  sales.  Casey 
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realized  the  president  wanted  to  continue 
and  he  worked  with  North  to  get  the  pro- 
gram going  again.  On  Dec.  23,  he  sent 
Reagan  a  memorandum  saying  Ghorbani- 
far, the  man  the  "NSC  staff  believes  ar- 
ranged to  release  [the  first  American  hos- 
tage, the  Rev.  Benjamin]  Weir,"  was  In 
Washington  with  "3  or  4  scenarios  he  would 
like  to  play  out"  and  setting  the  stage  to 
work  with  him. 

Two  weeks  later,  Casey  worked  with 
North  and  Poindexter  to  draft  a  new  presi- 
dential intelligence  finding  that  authorized 
the  arms  sales  operation. 

In  mid-January  1986,  when  Weint>erger 
was  blocking  implementetion  of  the  arms 
sales  program.  North  went  to  Casey  for  help 
in  overcoming  the  defense  secretary's  oppo- 
sition. Casey  eventually  told  North  that  "he 
did  not  see  any  particular  problem  in 
making  [retired  Air  Force  major  general 
Richard  V.  Secord]  an  agent  for  the  CIA  in 
this  endeavor",  according  to  note  North 
wrote  on  Jan.  15.  Secord  went  on  to  play 
that  role. 

In  February  1986,  the  first  1,000  TOW 
antitank  missiles  were  delivered  and  the 
promised  hostages  not  released.  An  aide  to 
Casey  who  was  following  the  operation 
called  the  negotiations  handled  by  Ghor- 
banifar "extraordiiuu-y  nonsense." 

On  July  26,  1986,  in  a  note  to  Poindexter, 
Casey  said  of  the  release  of  the  Rev.  Law- 
rence M.  Jenco  that  "it  Is  indisputeble  that 
the  Iranian  connection  actually  worked  this 
time."  Casey  concluded  that  the  White 
House  should  continue  worldng  with  Ghor- 
banifar and  that  the  Iran  official  involved 
likely  expects  the  United  States  to  respond 
quickly"  and  deliver  promised  spare  parts  to 
U.S.-made  Hawk  antiaircraft  missUes. 

He  added  that  Poindexter  should  consider 
what  "minimum  requirements  .  .  .  would 
lead  to  release  of  the  rest  of  the  hostages" 
and  held  out  the  idea  that  resolving  the 
hostage  issue  could  potentially  lead  "to  con- 
tacts with  moderate  factions  in  Iran  that  we 
may  be  able  to  deal  with  in  the  longer 
term." 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  remainder 
of  my  time  to  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  there  will  now  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  for  not  to  extend 
beyond  the  noon  hour,  with  state- 
ments therein  limited  to  2  minutes 
each. 

The  Senator  from  New  Mexico  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  BINGAMAN.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

(The  remarlcs  of  Mr.  Bingaman 
appear  later  in  today's  Record  under 
Statements  on  Introduced  Bills  and 
Joint  Resolutions.) 

Several  Senators  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Tennessee  is  recognized. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


SUPERCONDUCriVlTY  AND 
COMPETrnVENESS 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
discuss  the  subject  of  superconductiv- 
ity and  to  make  my  colleagues  aware 


of  dramatic  new  developments  which 
have  been  disclosed  in  the  news  media 
and  which  have  been  taldng  place  in 
the  field  of  science  during  the  last  6 
weeks.  Last  week  in  New  York  City, 
there  was  an  unprecedented  confer- 
ence which  was  described  by  partici- 
pants as  unlike  anything  the  field  of 
science  had  ever  seen  before.  A  series 
of  rapid-fire  dramatic  new  discoveries 
In  the  science  of  superconductivity, 
which  means  the  creation  of  materials 
which  conduct  electricity  with  no  re- 
sistance whatsoever,  promise  to  open 
up  tremendous  new  applications  in 
fields  from  electricity  transmission  to 
high-speed  rail  transit  to  the  construc- 
tion of  appliances  and  the  like.  We 
must  have  a  national  response  to  this 
new  opportunity. 

I  have  requested  a  study  by  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences.  I  also 
have  requested  a  set  of  hearings  which 
have  been  approved  and  will  take 
place  2  months  from  now.  We  need  to 
devote  a  lot  more  attention  to  the 
work  being  done  on  superconducting 
ceramics  in  our  national  laboratories. 

Mr.  President,  I  view  this  as  a  new 
opportunity  for  American  science  and 
technology  to  excel.  Last  week,  as  I 
stated,  scientists  from  around  the 
world  gathered  in  New  York  to  discuss 
the  amazing  technological  break- 
through of  the  discovery  of  a  new 
class  of  high  temperature  supercon- 
ductors. 

In  what  some  participants  are  call- 
ing the  Woodstock  of  physics,  scien- 
tists from  research  labs  on  three  conti- 
nents reported  their  findings  to  an 
overflow  crowd  of  more  than  2,000 
physicists.  The  excitement  ran  high  as 
the  5-minute  reports  continued  from 
7:30  in  the  evening  until  nearly  3:15 
the  next  morning.  Prof.  Theodore  H. 
Geballe  of  Stanford  University  said: 
"It's  a  phenomenon— there's  never 
been  anything  like  it  in  the  history  of 
physics."  Prof.  Terry  P.  Orlando  of 
the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology said,  "This  kind  of  thing  you 
see  once  in  your  lifetime." 

What  was  causing  all  this  excite- 
ment? Scientists  liave  discovered  new 
ceramic  superconductors  that  work  at 
record  high  temperatures.  These  ma- 
terials conduct  electricity  without  loss 
at  up  to  125  degrees  Kelvin,  or  minus 
234  degrees  Fahrenheit.  Before  this 
breakthrough,  liquid  heliuim  was 
needed  to  keep  superconductors  cool 
enough  to  take  advantage  of  their  spe- 
cial properties.  Now  liquid  nitrogen,  a 
much  cheaper  cryogenic  liquid,  can  be 
used  to  cool  these  superconductors. 
This  breakthrough  has  the  potential 
to  revolutionize  many  areas  of  tech- 
nology. 

The  possible  applications  range  from 
magneticaUy  levitated  high  speed 
trains  to  a  new  type  of  supercomputer. 
Because  superconductors  carry  electric 
current  without  loss,  they  do  not  gen- 
erate heat.  Magnets  made  from  super- 


conductors need  a  fraction  of  the 
power  required  to  run  traditional  elec- 
tromagnets. These  high  field  magnets 
can  be  used  to  magnetically  float  a 
train  above  its  rails.  Japan  nearly  has 
ready  for  commercial  use  such  a  train 
that  travels  at  more  than  250  miles 
per  hour.  Superconducting  magnets 
are  also  used  in  magnetic  resonance 
imaging,  or  MRI,  which  performs  so- 
phisticated medical  diagnosis.  The  pro- 
I>osed  superconducting  super  collider 
for  high  energy  research  uses  super- 
conducting magnets  to  keep  the  suba- 
tomic particles  moving  along  the  circu- 
lar track.  Some  other  uses  mentioned 
so  far  have  been  for  long  distance 
power  lines,  for  lighter  power  genera- 
tors which  could  be  used  in  airplanes, 
for  fast  electronics  in  radar,  and  for 
military  weapons.  If  these  new  super- 
conductors can  be  commercially  devel- 
oped, the  applications  mentioned  will 
become  cheaper  and  new  uses  will  be 
found. 

For  all  the  enthusiasm,  scientists 
warn  that  we  still  have  much  to  learn 
about  these  materials.  The  first  of  the 
highest  temperature  materials  was  an- 
noimced  on  February  15,  1987.  Before 
they  can  l>e  applied,  many  properties 
of  these  superconductors  must  be  im- 
proved. Scientists  are  looking  for  ways 
to  increase  the  amount  of  current  that 
can  be  carried,  to  improve  the  me- 
chanical properties,  and  to  insiu« 
their  long  term  stability.  UntU  these 
questions  are  answered,  scientists  will 
not  know  if  these  materials  wiU  really 
fulfill  their  technological  promise. 

The  United  States  is  not  the  only 
country  with  scientists  looking  at 
these  new  superconductors.  Groups  in 
Japan,  China,  France,  Germany,  and 
Switzerland  have  also  focused  their  ef- 
forts on  the  new  materials.  Less  than  2 
weeks  after  the  announcement  of  the 
breakthrough,  Japan  had  formed  a  re- 
search consortium  including  Japanese 
companies,  universities,  and  Govern- 
ment laboratories. 

What  will  be  the  American  response 
to  this  technological  opportunity? 
Many  of  the  best  scientists  are  work- 
ing in  American  labs  on  this  challenge. 
There  has  already  been  great  progress 
at  our  national  laboratories  including 
Oak  Ridge,  Argoime,  Los  Alamos,  and 
Brookhaven.  How  can  we  best  use  the 
national  resource  of  these  labs?  Will 
we  be  able  to  take  the  next  step  of 
using  the  excellent  basic  science  al- 
ready under  way  to  start  answering 
the  questions  of  commercial  applica- 
tion? I  caU  on  the  National  Academy 
of  Science  to  look  at  what  role  the 
U.S.  Government  can  play  in  meeting 
this  challenging  opportunity. 

The  choice  is  oiu^s.  We  can  ride  the 
buUet  train  of  technological  progress— 
or  shake  our  heads  in  wonder  as  it 
passes  us  by. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  conclude  by 
reading  two  resix)nses  to  this  set  of 
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from  Japanese.  Chinese  and  Canadian  scien- 
tists. 


ings  that  too  little  is  known  about  the  new 
ceramic  superconductor  to  tell  when  and 


certain  and 


confused  over 
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Tbe  Oenenl  Electric  C!o. 

i  quoted  In  the  Wall  Street  Journal 

■a  Mjinc.  "^X>  to  too  woaa  to  Jump  into 

an  indnrtiial  oonpeCltion  with  anyone, 

IndndliiK  the  Japaneae." 

TlM  Jananeat  remonw  was  to  move 


bunk  badi  Into  the  laboratories  and 
work  around  the  do^.  A  leading 
newapaper  In  Japan  says.  "The  objec- 
ttre  is  to  organiw  IndiMtry  to  get  the 
Jump  on  the  West  in  antllcations  and 
«Mwi«Mw-«»n— ««»»  for  a  huge  new 
market" 

We  must  have  an  American  model 
for  sharing  risk  and  focusing  intense 
itTit*?*"'  effort  on  areas  of  high  priori- 
ty meh  as  this  area,  which  has  been 
oomtA  by  the  unprecedented  series  of 
discovetlea  in  supoccmductivity. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  from  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  be  printed  in  the 
Rac»BBL 

There  bdng  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RacoBs,  as  follows: 

[Ron  the  WsU  Street  JounuO.  Mar.  20, 
1987] 

StrtM  Is  fUama  to  OomoKciAun  New 

SUfHHXWDUCrOSS 

<By  Stephen  Kretder  Toder) 

TOKTO.— In  tbe  oomer  of  Prof.  Shinichi 
Uchlda'a  tatbamtory  st  the  University  of 
Tokyo,  ■eroH  from  the  bottles  of  liquid  ni- 
tneen,  staodi  a  bunk  bed. 

Unto  noently  it  was  lltUe  used.  Then,  on 
VMt.  15,  a  Untverrity  of  Houston  press  con- 
ferenee  annoanoed  tbe  latest  breakthrough 
In  the  adenoe  of  superconductivity,  a  devel- 
opment with  potentially  enormous  commer- 
cial BPfdlcatkma. 

Tbe  lab  and  its  bunks  here  seldom  have 
been  CBipty  slnoe. 

For  three  we^s.  Prof.  Uchida's  13-re- 
■earctacr  team  worked  around  the  clock, 
seven  days  a  weA  to  duplicate  the  Houston 
leaulta.  Sleeping  in  shifts,  they  cooked  their 
meals  tn  a  tiny  kitchenette  while  their  latest 
batch  of  e^ertmental  ceramic  peUets  baked 
in  the  lab's  kfln. 

In  other  labs,  in  company  board  rooms 
and  tn  the  offices  of  the  powerful  Ministry 
of  Trade  and  Industry,  or  Mm.  the  Hous- 
ton breaktbroutfi  has  galvanised  Japan.  Sci- 
oitists,  ioduatrialists  and  government  offi- 
cials have  responded  frantically,  convinced 
they  can.  and  must,  walk  away  with  the 
oommerdal  apidlcatlans.  "When  it  comes 
time  to  make  anmething  out  of  it,"  predicts 
Prof.  Shoji  Tuaka.  who  is  Prof.  Dchida's 
boas,  "the  Japanese  wHl  have  the  upper 


In  the  UJBm  by  omtrast,  the  reaction  has 
been  more  measured.  Labs  are  busy,  but 
there  isnt  any  nationally  coordinated  drive 
for  commwrlallMtlmi  Leaders  in  supercon- 
duettvtty  nseaieh  caution  that  much  sd- 
enoe  remains  to  be  done  flnt  "Tou  must 
keep  in  mind  that  the  scientific  scene  is 
dunging  so  rapidly  that  to  decide  (on  spe- 
cific appUeatlOBs)  on  the  basis  of  what  is 
known  today  would  be  a  mistake,"  says 
J(dm  Armstroog,  dtreetor  of  the  research  di- 
vision at  Ihtetnattonal  Bustneas  Bfachines 
Corp.  It  would  also  be  wrong,  he  thinks,  "to 
turn  thia  into  a  race  between  East  and 
West." 

Here  in  Tokyo,  however,  the  race  is  al- 
ready aa.  Showing  once  again  the  competi- 


tive dilve  and  speed  with  which  Japan  can 
aelae  a|>  Western  adence. 

New  materials  that  conduct  electricity  at 
warmer  temperatures  with  almost  no  loss  of 
power,  have  "opened  a  fantastic  world  of 
future  Industries."  says  Masatoshl  Dra- 
shlma,  a  MTTI  offldaL  Because  previous  su- 
perconductors operated  only  at  extremely 
low  and  expensive- to-malntain  tempera- 
tures, the  new  materials  make  economical 
the  creation  of  tiny,  superfast  computers, 
magnetically  floating  trains,  long-distance 
power  lines  that  don't  waste  electricity  and 
even  appliances  that  use  almost  no  power. 

The  discovery  meshes  with  technologies 
Japan  has  refined  for  years.  Japan  has  a 
train  wing  superconductivity  that  is  almost 
ready  tor  commercial  use.  It  travels  at  more 
than  360  miles  an  hour  while  hovering  five 
inches  above  a  track  on  a  magnetic  cushion 
created  by  superconducting  coils.  Japan's 
shlpbi^ders,  meanwhile,  have  spent  $23 
million  to  build  a  fast  ship  propelled  by  su- 
perconducting magnets. 

NEC  Corp.  and  others  already  have  pro- 
duced prototypes  of  superconducting  com- 
puter ehips;  the  West  gave  up  trying  to  do 
so  four  years  ago.  Such  giant  electronics 
concerns  at  Hitachi  Ltd.  are  supplying  the 
West  with  millions  of  dollars  of  supercon- 
ducting equipment.  And  Japan's  leading 
role  in  Industrial  ceramics  will  help  it  devel- 
op ceramic  superconductors.  "A  lot  of  revo- 
lutionary things  are  going  to  come  up  and  a 
lot  of  It  is  going  to  come  from  Japan,"  says 
David  L.  KeUer,  a  technology  analyst  with 
James  Capel  Si  Co..  a  British  securities  firm. 
"The  Japanese  wlU  dramatically  lead  the 
rest  of  the  world." 

The  Japanese  government  already  is  orga- 
nizing that.  Four  days  after  the  Houston 
bombshell.  Japan's  Science  and  Technology 
Agency  announced  its  intent  to  form  a  re- 
search consortium  of  Japanese  companies, 
universities  and  government  labs.  A  week 
later,  the  consortium  was  in  place,  including 
such  Industrial  giants  as  NEC,  Toshiba 
Corp,  Nippon  Steel  Corp.  and  Mitsubishi 
Electrfc:  Corp.  "We've  gathered  all  the  lead- 
ing-edge researchers  In  superconductivity  in 
Japan."  says  Koji  Yamaguchi,  the  agency 
official  overseeing  research.  "We  need  to  get 
everyliody  together  to  share  information 
and  decide  how  to  move." 

BiCrn,  the  agency  that  picks  and  funds  na- 
tional projects  Uke  the  one  that  helped  Jap- 
anese makers  dominate  the  memory  chip 
busineas,  l>egan  moving  on  the  day  of  the 
announcement.  It  already  is  polishing  up  an 
existing  feasibility  study  on  a  superconduct- 
ing power  plant  and  plans  to  have  a  working 
model  built  by  1992. 

"The  objective  is  to  organize  industry  to 
get  the  jump  on  the  West  in  applications 
and  oommerciallzation  for  a  huge  new 
market,"  said  Nlhon  Keizai  Shimbun, 
Japanis  leading  business  daily.  The  earliest 
application,  researchers  say,  could  be  super- 
conducting computer  chips  that  would 
enable  creation  of  a  shoe  box-sized  super- 
computer, IBM  and  most  other  U.S.  compa- 
nies abandoned  research  in  1983  on  the 
ctiips,  called  Josephson  Junction  devices, 
partly  because  of  the  complications  of  cool- 
ing with  helium.  That  left  NEC,  Hitachi  and 
a  IiOn  lab  to  refine  the  technology  with 
little  torelgn  competition. 

For  all  the  government-inspired  organiza- 
tion. Japan's  research  labs  didn't  wait  for 
government  orders  when  they  heard  news 
from  Houston  last  month. 

KLnaarrs  or  suhfrise 

At  the  University  of  Tokyo.  Mr.  Uchida 
sat  his  researchers  down  in  front  of  a  large 


periodic  ta%le  of  the  elonents.  For  hours 
they  debated  which  elements  Houston  could 
possibly  haira  used.  While  they  were  still 
guesdng,  a  rumor  came  over  the  phone  that 
the  material  was  fluoric  Studoits  ran  out 
and  bought  fluorlnated  chemicals.  For  three 
days  they  tried  out  hundreds  of  combina- 
tions untU  they  found  the  rumor  was  false. 

Acting  on  another  tip  that  the  Houston 
material  was  dark  green,  the  researchers 
mixed  all  the  plausible  chemicals  that 
would  becosie  green  when  fired,  again  with 
no  success.  <The  material  needs  to  be  fired 
further  until  it  is  bladt.  they  found  later.) 
Then  a  news  report  said  a  Chinese  lab  had 
achieved  superconductivity  at  100  degrees 
Kelvin  (minus  173  degrees  Celsius)  using  a 
ceramic  with  ytterbium  in  it  and  research- 
ers attacked  that.  The  report  proved 
wrong— the  element  was  yttriimi.  (Ironical- 
ly, the  University  of  Toltyo  lab  later  found 
by  coincidence,  that  ytterbium  worlu.  The 
lab  patented  the  discovery.) 

Penally  at  2  a.m.,  BCarch  1,  they  got  super- 
conductivity. "It  was  an  other-worldly  expe- 
rience," says  Prof.  Uchida.  They  drank  a 
toast  and  launched  back  into  another  week 
of  experiments,  this  time  to  refine  the  re- 
sulting ceramic.  On  March  8  they  an- 
nounced a  purified  form.  On  Wednesday  the 
lab  finally  took  a  holiday. 

Meanwhile,  labs  at  Tohoko  University, 
Hokkaido  University  and  a  government  re- 
search facility  in  Tokyo  have  burst  forth 
with  rapid-fire  announcements  of  their  ad- 
vances in  siQ>erconductivity.  They  and  other 
labs  have  been  snatching  up  the  ingredients 
for  superconductors  so  fast  that  there  are 
shortages.  Suppliers  have  run  out  of  yttri- 
um, for  example,  and  latw  must  wait  three 
weeks  for  others  to  l>e  filled. 

THE  REAL  THING 

Prof.  Ucliida's  lab  has  been  flooded  by 
calls  and  vMts  from  companies.  Siunltomo 
Electric  Industries  Ltd.  researchers  brought 
in  some  rudimentary  wire  made  from  super- 
conducting ceramic.  Engineers  from  Toshi- 
ba, Fujitsu  Ltd.  and  Hitachi  have  visited  the 
lab  to  keep  watch  on  developments.  "Com- 
pany people  have  the  conviction  that  this  is 
finally  the  real  thing.  A  lot  are  starting  to 
pick  it  up  .  .  .  They  see  that  superconduc- 
tivity is  sure  thing  and  they  want  to  get  on 
to  application."  says  FYof .  Uchida. 

Of  course;  there  is  scientific  and  commer- 
cial excitement  in  the  U.S.,  too,  but  it's  less 
frenetic  and  isn't  centrally  controlled.  Sci- 
entists say  Indications  of  an  incipient  break- 
through came  as  early  as  April  1986,  when 
researchers  at  IBM's  laboratory  in  Zurich, 
Switzerland,  reported  they  had  achieved  su- 
perconductivity in  a  new  class  of  materials, 
the  metal  oxide  ceramics.  This  galvanized 
researchers  throughout  the  world.  By  No- 
vember, the  Japanese  and  Chinese  had  con- 
firmed the  IBM  discovery  and  by  December, 
scientists  in  Houston  and  at  American  Tele- 
phone St,  Telegraph  Co.'s  BeU  Laboratories 
were  reporting  important  advances  with  the 
new  materials. 

About  5,000  physicists  Janmied  the  ball- 
room of  the  Hilton  Hotel  in  New  York 
Wednesday  night  for  an  unprecedented  spe- 
cial session  on  superconductors  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  American  Physical 
Society.  Tbey  listened  to  the  presentation 
of  60  papers  on  superconductivity  research 
done  largely  within  the  last  two  to  three 
months.  Atthough  scientists  from  U.S.  imi- 
versities  dominated  the  program,  there  were 
reports  from  IBM.  Bell  Labs.  Westlnghouse 
Electric  Corp.  and  Exxon  Corp.  as  well  as 


from  Japanese.  Chinese  and  Canadian  scien- 
tists. 

Tbe  t>reakthrough  generated  tremendous 
excitement  among  BeU  Lalis  scientists,  says 
Robert  A.  Laudise,  director  of  the  laborato- 
ries' inorganic  chemistry  branch.  "Usually, 
research  managers  are  coaching  people  to 
do  this  or  that."  Mr.  lAudise  notes.  "But  in 
this  case  we  had  pe<q>le  coming  around  from 
all  different  disciplines  wanting  to  know  if 
there  was  anything  in  this  for  their  area." 
hesasrs. 

TOO  SOON  FOa  APPLICATIONS 

"We've  had  a  lot  of  people  going  without 
sleep,"  Mr.  lAudise  says.  But  he  agrees  with 
IBM's  Mr.  Armstrong  that  it's  still  too  soon 
for  anyone  to  settle  on  specific  applications 
of  the  superconductors,  "We're  not  trying  to 
make  any  specific  devices  or  systems,"  he 
says. 

Bell  Labs  researchers  are,  however,  trying 
to  fabricate  various  superconducting  materi- 
als into  experimental  devices,.  At  Wednes- 
day's APS  meeting  they  displayed  a  super- 
conductor in  the  form  of  a  flexible  ceramic 
tape  that  can  be  formed  and  then  hardened 
into  a  shape  to  fit  a  superconducting  device. 

Researchers  at  Oeneral  Electric  Co.'s  big 
research  and  development  center  in  Schnec- 
tady,  N.Y.,  agree  that  it's  too  soon  to  jump 
Into  an  industrial  competition  with  anyone, 
including  the  Japanese. 

JURY  IS  STILL  OUT 

"In  the  materials  field,  the  events  of  the 
last  several  weelu  have  been  quite  spectacu- 
lar, but  in  the  applications  sense,  the  jury  is 
still  very  much  out."  says  Michael  Jefferies, 
manager  in  the  center's  engineering  physics 
laboratory. 

Until  recently,  the  OE  lab  didn't  have  a 
group  of  scientists  working  on  supercon- 
ducthig  materials.  "But  we're  now  trying  to 
confirm  and  duplicate  the  results  that  are 
being  reported."  Mr.  Jefferies  says. 

Ouy  Donaruma,  vice  president  for  re- 
search at  the  University  of  Alaliama  in 
Huntsville,  says  governmental  agencies  and 
private  concerns  have  shown  a  keen  interest 
in  the  university's  superconductivity  re- 
search, which  duplicated  the  Houston 
breakthrough. 

"Wherever  I  go  around  town  somebody 
buttonholes  me  and  asks  how  we're  coming 
along  or  when  can  we  use  this,"  Mr.  Donar- 
uma says.  Some  inquiries  have  come  from 
the  space  and  defense  related  agencies  in 
the  area,  including  the  Marshall  Space 
Flight  Center  and  the  VS.  Army  MissUe 
Command,  he  says. 

In  Palo  Alto.  Calif.,  where  Stanford  Uni- 
versity recently  announced  a  breakthrough 
in  fabricating  a  superconducting  thin  film, 
useful  in  electronic  devices,  a  news  confer- 
ence last  week  was  packed  with  Industry 
people.  Several  other  scientists  have  called 
for  more  information  for  use  in  making  a 
superpowerf  ul  magnet  used  by  geological  re- 
searchers. Niels  Relmers.  director  of  Stan- 
ford's technology  licensing  office,  said  how- 
ever, that  he  hasn't  tieen  fielding  many  In- 
AxuXrs  inquiries. 

CRASH  PROGRAMS 

In  Japan,  however,  companies  that  al- 
ready sell  conventional  superconducting 
wire  to  the  UJS.  have  begun  crash  programs 
to  commercialize  the  new  discovery.  Fuji- 
kura  Ltd.  and  Sumitomo  Electric,  for  exam- 
ple, say  they  have  developed  rudimentary 
wire  out  of  the  new  ceramic,  despite  skepti- 
cism amcmg  srane  sdentlsta  that  tbe  materi- 
al won't  lend  itself  to  wiremaklng. 

Uke  their  UJS.  counterparts,  Japanese 
makers  tenyier  their  euphoria  with  warn- 


ings that  too  little  is  known  about  the  new 
ceramic  superconductor  to  tell  when  and 
how  the  material  will  lie  commercialized. 

Aside  from  possible  problems  in  forming 
brittle  ceramic  into  wire,  the  new  supercon- 
ductor still  can't  handle  enough  current  to 
be  used  in  heavy  applications  such  as  power 
plants.  Superconductors  also  don't  woi^ 
well  with  alternating  current  the  type  of 
electricity  used  in  most  of  the  world's  power 
equipment. 

But  Japanese  lalx  are  convinced  they  can 
solve  the  problems  over  the  next  several 
years.  Now  that  the  West  has  made  the 
basic  breakthrough,  they  say,  the  l>aU  is  in 
their  court.  "It  will  be  difficult  and  wiU  take 
time,"  says  Kawimasa  Togano,  a  govern- 
ment scientist.  "But  that's  precisely  where 
Japan's  labs  and  makers  have  the  edge." 

Still  he  and  other  researchers  admit  to  a 
twinge  of  hurt  pride.  'To  be  honest,  we're 
following  in  the  footsteps  of  the  U.S.,"  Mr. 
Togano  says.  "Here,  again,  the  originality  is 
coming  from  the  West.  We  have  a  measure 
of  sadness  alx>ut  that." 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI  addressed  the 
Chair.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Alaska  is  recognized  for 
a  period  of  not  to  exceed  2  minutes. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  mx.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may 
have  4  minutes  because  the  hour  of  1 
o'clock  will  have  arrived  before  I  can 
finish  and  I  shall  need  more  time  to 
finish  my  statement. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  I  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  hear(L 

The  Senator  is  recognized  for  2  min- 
utes.       

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  I  shall  decUne 
to  take  my  2  minutes  at  this  time,  Mr. 
President. 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President,  I  wonder 
if  the  Senator  from  Illinois  will  be 
agreeable  to  letting  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  have  an  additional  2  minutes 
and  I  shaU  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  Senator  from  Illinois  have  an 
additional  2  minutes  likewise. 

Mr.  SIMON.  I  have  no  objection  to 
that. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Alaska  is  recog- 
nized for  4  minutes. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  I  thank  the 
Chair  and  I  thank  the  majority  leader 
and  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 


U.S.  POLICY  IN  CENTRAL 
AMERICA 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  lix.  President, 
the  Senate  last  week  voted  to  fulfill 
the  last  Installment  of  our  pledge  to 
supply  the  Nicaraguan  demcxratic  re- 
sistance with  $100  million  in  aid.  De- 
spite my  concerns  about  that  aid,  I 
voted  to  honor  that  commitment— but 
with  the  understanding  that  in  the 
future,  we  are  going  to  have  to  find  a 
new  basis  for  a  national  consensus  on 
policy  toward  Nicaragua. 

The  continuing  division  and  debate 
over  our  present  policy  make  it  all  too 
dear  that  the  American  people  are  un- 


certain and  confused  over  our  objec- 
tives and  purposes  in  Central  America. 
It  is  time  to  ask  the  basic  question: 
What  is  United  States  policy  toward 
Nicaragua  trying  to  achieve? 

I  want  us  to  reexamine  our  objec- 
tive, and  I  suggest  that  the  question 
should  not  be  the  overthrow  of  the 
Government  of  Nicaragua. 

Our  real  problem  is  that  inside  Nica- 
ragua today  there  is  a  strong  and 
growing  Soviet,  Cuban,  and  Libsran 
military  presence.  That  Is  what  en- 
forces the  Sandinistas'  internal  repres- 
sion. That  is  what  gives  them  the  abili- 
ty to  subvert  their  neighbors.  That  is 
what  makes  them  a  threat  to  us. 

Last  year  alone,  the  Soviets  supplied 
570  million  dollars'  worth  of  military 
aid  to  Nicaragua.  That's  five  times  the 
level  of  total  U.S.  aid  to  the  anti-Com- 
munist resistance. 

It  is  the  Soviet  military  intervention 
which  has  transformed  an  internal 
conflict  in  Nicaragua  into  an  interna- 
tional conflict  which  directly  threat- 
ens the  security  of  this  hemisphere. 

Our  security  does  not  require  us  to 
intervene  in  every  Third  World  revolu- 
tionary conflict.  Our  message  to  the 
world  is  that  we  will  not  tolerate  the 
Soviet  military  machine  building  its 
base  within  a  few  day's  drive  of  our 
border. 

United  States  policy  toward  Nicara- 
gua should  focus  squarely  on  our  fun- 
damental goal:  Preventing  the  Soviets 
from  establishing  a  military  base  in 
Central  America  which  threatens  our 
security. 

The  Soviets  and  their  Cuban  allies 
must  withdraw  from  Nicaragua.  I 
mean,  of  course,  a  real,  verifiable  with- 
drawal: One  that  includes  withdrawal 
of  advisers,  combat  personnel,  and 
weapons  systems— like  the  sophisticat- 
ed helicopter  gunshlps  which  they  also 
use  in  Afghanistan— which  have  desta- 
bilized the  entire  region.  If  that  can  be 
achieved,  Nicaragua  will  cease  to  pose 
a  serious  threat  to  its  neighbors  and  to 
this  hemisphere. 

In  return  for  the  removal  of  the  So- 
viets and  Cubans,  we  shotild  be  pre- 
pared to  terminate  our  assistance  to 
the  Nicaraguan  resistance.  This  may 
or  may  not  mean  an  end  to  the  insur- 
gency. If  the  resistance  has  developed 
indigenous  sources  of  support,  it  can 
continue  on  its  own  and  eventually 
will  succeed.  But  it  will  be  a  straight 
fight  between  Nlcaraguans,  without 
United  States,  Soviet,  or  Cuban  in- 
volvement. 

The  current  Arias  plan  for  a  settle- 
ment in  Central  America  is  a  useful 
and  praiseworthy  initiative.  I  support 
it  and  I  hope  it  works.  But  by  focusing 
on  a  cease-fire,  it  does  not  address  the 
core  problem  of  Soviet  and  Cuban 
presence.  The  approach  I  propose  is 
fully  compatible  with  what  President 
Arias  is  trying  to  achieve.  But  it  would 
go  beyond  it  to  do  two  things: 
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Ftat.  to  mwU  out  that  our  aid  is  not 
provkMI  with  the  goal  of  overthrow- 
ing aBjlMMly.  but  of  eountering  threats 
to  our  aeeorlty  from  the  Soviet  mili- 
tary baOdop. 

Seoond.  to  ny  that  United  States  aid 
would  oeaae  oomidetely  if  the  Soviets, 
Cubans,  and  their  weapons  are  with- 
drawn, not  Just  new  Soviet  aid  sus- 


Tliere  are  many  other  Issues  that  we 
wm  also  need  to  address:  Soviet  eco- 
nonle  aid  to  mearagua.  United  States 
♦jwonnmift  and  military  support  to 
other  Central  American  states.  United 
States  military  exercises  In  the  region. 
human  rli^ts  and  civil  liberties,  and 
SandtailsU  hostility  toward  their 
neii^ibora.  No  genuine  peace  can  come 
to  mearagua  unto  there  is  democracy 
there,  and  that  means  tree  and  genu- 
ine deetions. 

We  must  continue  to  consider  all 
these  pcdnts  with  an  eye  toward  an 
eventual  negotiated  agreement  that 
win  bring  peace  to  Central  America. 
But  the  place  to  begin  is  at  the  root  of 
the  conflict— ending  the  Soviet  and 
Cuban  Invotvement.  That  should  be 
the  basis  of  our  Nicaraguan  policy. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  introduced  a 
resolution  In  order  to  try  to  redefine 
and  focus  our  debate  on  America's  ob- 
jectives in  Central  America.  It  will  be 
referred  to  the  Foreign  Relations 
Conunittee  for  consideration  as  a  basic 
poUcy  alternative.  This  is  what  we 
have  to  focus  on:  Not  moratoriums  on 
current  aid,  but  a  fresh  new  look  at 
our  entire  poUcy. 

Before  the  administration  requests 
additional  aid  for  the  resistance  forces, 
I  want  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee and  the  Soiate  to  spend  their  time 
debating,  not  particular  amounts  of 
money,  but  the  fundamental  question 
of  what  our  objectives  are  In  Nicara- 
gua. 

The  basic  threat  which  we  must 
counto'  Is  the  Soviet  military  Interven- 
tion and  continuing  presence  in  Nica- 
ragua. Our  military  aid  to  the  Contras 
can  terminate  If  the  Soviets  and  their 
Cuban  allies  get  out  of  Central  Amer- 
ica. 


CONGRESS*  CHANCE  TO  STOP 
INDISCRIMINATE  ARMS  SAIiBS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President. 
does  the  Congress  have  a  moral  re- 
sponsibility to  decide  whether  or  not 
manufacturers  of  military  weapons  in 
this  country  should  be  able  with  Presi- 
dential amroval  to  sell  their  weapons 
to  foreign  countries?  Until  1983  the 
Congrea  had  this  power.  It  was  in 
1963  that  the  Supreme  Court  struck 
down  the  law  as  an  unconstitutional 
legislative  veto.  So  what  power  over 
the  sale  of  military  weapons  to  foreign 
countries  remains  with  the  Congress? 
Practically  none.  Oh,  sure  the  House 
and  Senate  can  pass  a  Joint  resolution 
opposing  a  particular  arms  sale  Kp- 


provad  by  the  President.  But  what 
would  happen  to  that  Joint  resolution? 
The  President  would  veto  it.  And  then 
what?  Then  the  vetoed  resolution 
would  have  to  pass  both  the  House 
and  Che  Senate  by  two-thirds  vote  In 
both  the  House  and  the  Senate  to  stop 
the  arms  sale.  From  a  practical  stand- 
point that  means  the  Congress  can 
forget  stopping  whatever  arms  sale  a 
President  may  wish  to  promote. 

The  recent  sale  of  2,000  TOW  mis- 
siles to  Iran  out  of  the  stocks  of  the 
Defense  Department  is  the  most 
recent  case  in  point.  Most  Americans 
and  most  Members  of  the  Congress 
strongly  oppose  that  sale.  But  this  was 
a  cowrt  sale  and  covert  sales  of  this 
kind,  wrong  as  they  may  be,  are  very 
hard  to  prevent.  Fortunately,  covert 
sales  are  relatively  few  and  far  be- 
tween. On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a 
massive  open  traffic  in  lethal  military 
weapons  amounting  to  billions  of  dol- 
lars. Most  of  It  involves  our  NATO 
allies  and  Israel  and  Japan.  These 
sales  have  and  should  have  no  signifi- 
cant opposition  in  the  Congress.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  are  also  billions 
of  dollars  of  highly  controversial  arms 
sales  involving  the  People's  Republic 
of  China.  Pakistan.  India.  Argentina. 
Brazil,  and  many  other  nations.  These 
sales  are  not  even  distantly  related  to 
this  Nation's  national  seciulty.  And 
what  do  they  accomplish?  They  raise 
the  level  of  violence,  particularly  since 
they  often  involve  sales  of  weapons  to 
potential  adversaries  such  as  India  and 
PakliAan.  Brazil  and  Argentina,  and 
China  and  Taiwan. 

Frankly,  this  Senator  cannot  Imag- 
ine a  more  vicious  policy  that  this 
country  could  follow  than  the  indis- 
criminate sale  of  weapons  of  death  to 
foreign  countries  when  the  sale  does 
not  provide  a  clear  protection  for  the 
defense  of  our  country.  Why  in  the 
world  should  the  Congress  duck  its 
clear,  moral  responsibility  in  this 
matter?  Fortunately  Members  of  both 
the  House  and  the  Senate  wUl  Intro- 
duce legislation  to  give  the  Congress 
the  power  to  stop  some  of  these  sales. 
To  his  great  credit  Congressman  Mel 
IiEviifE  of  California  has  introduced  a 
bill  in  the  House.  In  this  body  Senator 
Joe  BtDEH  and  Senator  Claiborne 
Pell  have  introduced  a  similar  bill. 
This  legislation  would  require  that  a 
majority  of  both  Houses  of  the  Con- 
gress would  have  to  approve  most  sales 
of  aircraft,  rockets.  missUes.  antiair- 
craft artillery,  radars  and  other  sensi- 
tive weapons  except  to  close  allies,  re- 
gardless of  the  value  of  the  sale.  The 
bill  could  not  stop  such  covert  sales  as 
the  Iran  arms  sale.  It  could  stop  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  sales  that 
are  not  made  to  this  country's  allies. 

Mr.  President,  winning  the  passage 
of  this  legislation  wiU  be  extremely 
difficult.  It  will  be  opposed  and  vigor- 
ously opposed  by  the  administration. 
The  bill  will  face  a  fierce,  all-out.  no- 


holds-barced  lobbying  r»tinp«ign  by 
the  Nation's  defense  contractors.  The 
defense  Gontractors  are  a  very  well 
heeled,  thoroughly  professional,  free 
spending  group  that  can  wield  a  very 
big  clout.  Mr.  President,  here  is  a  great 
challenge  for  those  of  us  in  the  Con- 
gress who  believe  in  the  sanctity  of 
human  life. 

The  defense  Industry  will  argue  that 
they  need  the  bigger  production  that 
these  sales  will  provide  in  order  to 
reduce  the  per  copy  cost  of  their  mis- 
siles and  artillery.  The  State  Depart- 
ment has  already  moved  its  lobbying 
guns  into  action  against  the  bill.  As- 
sistant Secretary  Edward  Fox  has 
written  many  Members  of  Congress. 
He  argued  that  if  this  legislation  had 
been  in  effect  it  could  have  given  the 
Congress  the  chance  to  act  on  as  many 
as  39  arms  transactions  last  year,  28  in 
1985  and  37  in  1984.  Secretary  Wein- 
berger has  weighed  in  with  a  speech  at 
the  National  Press  Club  In  which  he 
calls  the  bill  "extraordinarily  danger- 
ous to  American  foreign  policy."  The 
chairman  of  the  United  Technologies 
Corporation  has  wired  Members  of  the 
Congress  that  have  States  or  districts 
where  United  Technologies  does  busi- 
ness arguing  that  the  arms  sales  help 
offset  our  trade  imbalance  and  ac- 
counts for  5  percent  of  all  American 
exports. 

Mr.  P>re9ident,  let's  not  kid  ourselves. 
Arms  saloB  that  go  to  countries  that 
are  not  our  allies  do  not  contribute  to 
our  national  security.  They  cause  the 
death  of  literally  thousands  of  human 
beings.  They  are  wrong,  wrong,  wrong. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  ex- 
cellent article  that  appeared  in  the 
January  28,  1987  issue  of  the  New 
York  Times  headlined  "Arm  Wrestling 
as  It  Were  With  White  House"  by 
John  H.  Cushman,  Jr.  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  a$  follows: 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Jan.  28. 1987] 

Arm  Wrkstuhg,  as  It  Wkhk,  With  White 
HonsK 

(By  John  H.  Cushman  Jr.) 
WASHiMGtON,  Jan.  27.— President  Reagan's 
appointment  with  Congress  tonight,  to  de- 
liver his  antiual  State  of  the  Union  message, 
came  at  a  time  when  a  shift  seems  to  be 
under  way  In  the  balance  of  power  between 
the  executive  and  legislative  branches  of 
the  Federal  Government. 

Because  Mr.  Reagan's  Presidency  is  enter- 
ing its  final  two  years,  because  the  opposi- 
tion Democratic  Party  now  controls  both 
houses  of  Congress  and,  more  than  all  else, 
because  a  scandal  has  erupted  over  the  Ad- 
ministration's clandestine  arms  sales  to 
Iran.  Congress  finds  Itself  In  the  ascendan- 
cy. 

A  sign  of  the  new  potency  felt  by  lawmak- 
ers comes  this  week,  when  Democcrats  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
Senate  are  expected  to  introduce  legislation 
that  would  tilt  the  scales  a  Uttle  more  to 


Congress  In  one  especially  sensitive  area, 
the  making  of  foreign  policy. 

A  HOT  topic 

The  bill,  which  would  amend  the  Arms 
Export  Control  Act  to  give  Congress  more 
control  over  arms  sales  abroad,  was  first  In- 
troduced in  the  waning  days  of  the  99th 
Congress,  but  it  drew  little  attention  at  the 
time  and  expired  at  the  end  of  the  legisla- 
tive session.  Now,  partly  because  arms  sales 
are  a  hot  topic  and  pvtly  because  the  bill 
would  put  additional  powder  in  Congress's 
political  arUUery,  it  is  getting  plenty  of 
notice. 

The  Administration  opposes  the  bill,  and 
the  arms  industry  Is  deeply  concerned  about 
its  prospects  for  passage. 

Under  the  measure,  a  majority  in  each 
house  of  Congress  would  have  to  approve 
most  sales  of  aircraft,  rockets,  missiles,  anti- 
aircraft artillery,  radars  and  other  sensitive 
weapons  except  to  close  allies,  regardless  of 
the  value  of  the  sale. 

UntU  recently,  either  the  House  or  the 
Senate  could  block  an  arms  sale  by  a  majori- 
ty vote.  The  law  called  for  advance  notice  of 
most  sales  worth  more  than  $14  million;  op- 
ponents in  one  chamber  or  the  other  could 
block  a  sale  by  passing  a  "concurrent  resolu- 
tion" of  disapproval,  a  device  that  is  not 
sent  to  the  President  for  signature  and 
hence  cannot  be  vetoed.  The  Supreme  Court 
in  1983  struck  down  such  laws,  saying  they 
amounted  to  an  unconstitutional  legislative 
veto.  After  that,  both  houses  had  to  vote 
against  an  arms  sale  and  give  the  President 
an  opportunity  to  veto  their  "joint  resolu- 
tion" of  disapproval.  This  meant  the  Presi- 
dent could  force  an  arms  sale  through  Con- 
gress by  winning  one  vote  more  than  a  one- 
third  minority  in  either  house— enough  to 
sustain  his  veto. 

Paradoxically,  the  new  bill  would  not 
affect  secret  arms  deals  like  the  shipments 
to  Iran.  Covert  operations,  no  matter  how 
unpopular,  are  not  covered  by  the  Arms 
Export  Control  Act,  specialists  say. 

But  the  Iran  affair  has  helped  the  bill's 
Democratic  sponsors,  led  in  the  House  by 
Representative  Mel  Levine  of  California  and 
in  the  Senate  by  Senators  Joseph  R.  Biden, 
Jr.  of  E>elaware  and  Claiborne  Pell  of  Rhode 
Island,  now  the  chairman  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee. 

"WX  STAKTED  GKTTIIfG  CALLS" 

"As  soon  as  the  Iran  thing  started  to  heat 
up,  we  started  getting  calls  on  the  bill,"  said 
William  G.  Andresen  Jr.,  Mr.  Levine's  ad- 
ministrative assistant. 

Mr.  Andresen  expects  more  than  two 
dozen  members  of  the  House  from  both  par- 
ties to  co-sponsor  the  bill;  the  tally  from  a 
"dear  colleague"  letter  seeking  support  is 
stiU  incomplete.  But  that  hardly  means  it 
will  go  unopposed.  Indeed,  the  bUl  provides 
not  only  a  vignette  of  the  perpetual  struggle 
for  power  between  two  branches  of  Govern- 
ment but  also  a  panoramic  view  of  a  large 
industry  mobilizing  to  protect  its  interests. 

"Defense  contractors  are  going  to  make 
this  probably  one  of  their  top  priorities,  if 
not  their  top  priority,"  Mr.  Andresen  said. 
"They  are  getting  organized  and  are  going 
to  fight  bard." 

The  tactic  of  the  opposition  is  the  lobby- 
ing blitz.  It  began  even  before  the  bill's  re- 
introduction.  One  typical  telegram  went  out 
from  Robert  F.  Daniell,  chairman  of  United 
Technologies  Corporation,  to  61  members  of 
Congress  representing  states  and  districts 
where  United  Technologies  does  business. 

"With  the  declining  U.S.  defense  budget," 
Mr.  Daniell  said,  "foreign  sales  become  par- 


ticularly important  for  retaining  jobs,  keep- 
ing production  lines  operating  and  keeping 
defense  production  costs  down."  Arms  ex- 
ports also  help  offset  the  trade  deficit,  he 
suggested,  accounting  for  5  percent  of  aU 
American  exports. 

Gale  W.  McOee.  a  former  Senator  from 
Wyoming  who  is  now  president  of  the  Amer- 
ican League  for  Exports  and  Security  Assistr 
ance,  an  Industry  lobbying  group,  has  been 
mustering  the  opposition.  In  a  letter.  Mr. 
McOee  asked  senators  to  approach  the  pro- 
posal "with  extreme  caution,  and  refrain 
from  endorsing  any  specific  approach  imtil 
the  relevant  conunlttees  have  held  hearings 
and  all  sides  of  the  story  can  be  told." 

In  particular,  Mr.  McGee  urged  members 
not  to  make  their  decisions  "under  pressiue 
of  immediate  events." 

Defense  Secretary  Caspar  W.  Weinberger 
has  been  more  explicit  in  urging  Congress 
not  to  let  the  Iran  affair  become  an  excuse 
to  grab  power  from  the  President. 

"DAHGBRODS"  COMSCQUKNCZS 

"We  cannot  afford  to  be  a  one  issue  ooiui- 
try,"  Mr.  Weinberger  said  in  a  recent  speech 
to  the  National  Press  Club.  "Were  the  Con- 
gress to  react  to  the  Iran  affair  with  addi- 
tional restrictions  on  Presidential  discretion, 
the  consequences  would  be  extraordinarily 
dangerous  to  the  future  of  American  foreign 
policy." 

J.  Edward  Fox,  the  State  Department's  as- 
sistant secretary  for  legislative  affairs,  out- 
lined his  agency's  opposition  to  the  bill  in  a 
letter  delivered  to  key  members  of  Congress 
this  week. 

"This  Administration,  as  would  any  ad- 
ministration, strongly  opposes  legislation 
along  this  line,"  he  wrote.  Foes  of  the  bill 
have  been  carefully  reminding  the  Demo- 
crats that  such  legislation  could  work 
against  a  future  Democratic  President  as 
well  as  in  the  current  circumstances. 

In  a  fact  sheet  outlining  his  objections, 
yix.  Fox  said  that  if  the  proposed  bill  had 
been  in  effect.  Congress  would  have  had  to 
debate  the  merits  of  39  arms  transactions  in 
1986,  28  in  1985  and  37  in  1984. 

Like  Mr.  Weinberger,  he  argued  strenous- 
ly  that  American  interests  lie  in  being  per- 
ceived as  a  "reliable  defense  partner." 

LOSS  OP  "LUCRATTVK  MARKETS" 

Mr.  Fox's  letter  also  raised  the  commer- 
cial implications  of  the  bill,  which  the  de- 
fense contractors  are  emphasizing  in  their 
campaign. 

"The  proposed  legislation  could  also  result 
in  loss  of  economically  lucrative  markets  for 
U.S.  defense  industries,"  Mr.  Fox  said. 

Mr.  McOee  of  the  arms  exporters'  associa- 
tion estimates  that  between  $7  billion  and 
$10  billion  in  weapon  export  sales  were  lost 
to  the  United  States  industry  last  year  be- 
cause the  Administration  decided  not  to 
send  Congress  some  disputed  proposals,  like 
one  to  sell  missiles  to  Jordan. 


FARM  CREDIT  LEGISLA-HON 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
no  question  that  the  Farm  Credit 
System,  the  Nation's  largest  single  ag- 
ricultural lender,  is  in  serious  financial 
trouble.  In  1986.  the  Sjrstem  registered 
a  $1.9  billion  loss.  For  the  second  con- 
secutive year,  loan  volume  declined  by 
more  than  (12  billion,  leaving  the 
Sjrstem  with  gross  loans  outstanding 
of  $54.8  billion  at  year  end. 

Of  outstanding  loans,  $5.7  billion  are 
nonaocruing  loans  and  another  $5.7 


billion  are  considered  "other  high 
risk."  The  relative  increase  in  the 
share  of  nonaccrual  loans  as  a  propor- 
tion of  total  assets,  increases  In  other 
noneaming  assets,  including  acquired 
property,  and  the  sig^iiflcant  propor- 
tion of  high  coupon  bonds  remaining 
in  the  System's  portfolio.  Competitive 
pressure  on  the  demand  side  is  also 
squeezing  interest  earnings. 

In  addition  to  aggregate  financial  ac- 
counts, certain  banks  are  in  far  worse 
shape  than  the  aggregate  statistics 
suggest.  For  example,  5  of  12  Federal 
land  bank's  had  negative  net  Interest 
income.  Further,  seven  Federal  land 
banks  and  one  production  credit  asso- 
ciation required  the  use  of  regulatory 
accounting  principles  [RAP]  to  pre- 
vent impairment  of  borrower  stock. 

Unless  reforms  are  made  very  soon, 
the  FCS  will  face  a  bleak  future.  Esti- 
mates are  that  loan  volume  will  de- 
cline substantially  in  1987  and  losses 
are  estimated  to  be  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  $400  million  per  quarter.  At 
the  end  of  1986,  the  system  had  only 
$1.4  billion  of  surplus  remaining.  It's 
not  hard  to  see  that  this  will  be  gone 
by  the  end  of  the  year. 

WHY  WE  CAH'T  WAIT 

In  simple  terms,  the  longer  we  wait 
to  provide  Federal  assistance,  the 
more  it  will  cost.  The  problems  con- 
fronting the  Farm  Credit  System  are 
worsening  dally.  The  longer  we  delay 
action,  the  more  it  will  cost  because 
the  delay  wUl  weaken  the  district 
banks  and  associations  that  are  still 
relatively  healthy. 

Despite  urglngs  in  1985  and  1986  by 
some  of  us.  Congress  and  the  adminis- 
tration failed  to  address  the  problems 
of  the  Farm  Credit  System  and  failed 
to  put  the  System  back  on  the  right 
track.  If  we  had  acted  sooner,  we  could 
have  prevented  the  decline  in  loan 
volume  of  $12  bUllon  in  1986  alone.  If 
the  System  had  received  the  interest 
income  on  this  $12  billion  for  the  full 
year,  the  Sj^tem  could  have  reduced 
1986  losses  by  $1.2  billion— assuming 
an  average  Interest  rate  of  10  per- 
cent—thereby resulting  in  losses  of 
only  $700  million,  instead  of  $1.9  bil- 
lion. 

Without  congressional  action,  the 
System  wlU  remain  caught  in  a  vicious 
cycle.  Higher  quality  borrowers  are 
leaving  the  System  for  two  reasons. 
First,  interest  rates  are  cheaper  else- 
where. Second,  these  borrowers  fear 
that  they  will  lose  their  stock  if  their 
local  associations  are  liquidated.  As 
these  borrowers  leave,  interest  income 
is  reduced,  thereby  necessitating 
higher  Interest  rates  for  the  remaining 
borrowers.  This  puts  more  pressure  on 
the  remaining  borrowers  and  forces 
many  of  them  to  be  unable  to  make 
the  higher  interest  payments.  As  more 
of  these  borrowers'  loans  are  liquidat- 
ed, pressure  is  again  added  to  remain- 
ing borrowers  as  it  has  become  diffi- 
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acquired  imHierty  due  to       Another  reason  the  System  is  facing    forms  that  wiU  prevent  a  repeal  of  the 
««<«»"— ««<*     condition,    difficulties  is  the  change  in  1971  of  the    same  problems  in  the  future.  There 
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I  submit  for  the  Record  the  conclu- 
sions of  a  study  which  was  completed 
recently  by  the  staff  of  the  Senate 


gress'  control  over  the  flow  of  re- 
sources into  Central  America.  I  would 
expect   that   such   earmarking   would 


aid  requests  for  Central  America  as  a  retton 
have  increased  every  year,  and  aUocatlons 
to  the  region  from  congreasionaUy-appro|»1- 
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eult  to  more  aoqidred  wxttterty  due  to 
tiM  flcnanl  wwnnmic  condition. 
TodV^  ewrant  Mtuatfam  exactly  imr- 
audi  tbe  gnMeaa  confronted  during 
the  DtipiiMinn  The  longer  we  wait, 
therefore,  the  more  the  problem  is  ex- 
acerbated—moie  damage  la  done  to 
the  Syitem  and  the  more  it  will  cost  to 
return  the  Syatem  to  a  profitable  posi- 
tkm.  We  simply  cant  wait  any  longer. 


■o  smu  SAnxxTT 

Any  Federal  avlstance  provided  to 
the  System  will  be  in  the  form  of  a 
loan.  As  has  been  done  with  the 
System  since  it  began  in  1916,  any  as- 
iistancf  provided  directly  to  the 
System  win  lie  in  the  form  of  a  loan. 
Dining  the  thirties  and  forties,  the 
System  was  itfven  financial  assistance. 
but  they  had  paid  every  penny  of  that 
badibyl968. 

I  certainly  am  not  in  favor  of  giving 
the  System  a  blank  chedc  There  will 
haw  to  be  significant  reforms  in  the 
System.  The  System  will  have  to  earn 
the  temporary  help  by  making 
cfaangea.  In  addition,  the  System  must 
be  put  in  the  position  that  it  won't  be 
back  in  here  asking  for  more  money  in 
a  few  years.  Reforms  that  will  avoid 
repeating  the  same  mistakes  must  be 
made. 

For  example,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
the  major  reason  the  System  got  into 
its  present  condition  is  the  method 
used  during  the  seventies  to  price  in- 
terest rates.  Prior  to  1971,  the  Sjrstem 
was  required  to  base  interest  rates  on 
the  most  recent  bonds  issued  by  the 
institution.  In  this  manner,  the  inter- 
est rate  offered  to  farmers  and  ranch- 
ers closely  reflected  current  financial 
maitet  condititms,  thereby  permitting 
System  interest  rates  to  track  those  of 
other  competitors.  After  the  1971  act, 
however,  interest  rates  were  based  pri- 
marily on  the  average  cost  of  bonds 
the  bank  had  issued.  By  using  the  av- 
erage cost,  interest  rates  in  the  seven- 
ties and  early  eighties  were  artif  ically 
lowCT  than  those  for  other  commercial 
lenders  and  most  recently  they  have 
been  substantially  higher  than  other 
lenders.  In  1981.  for  example,  the 
prime  rate  was  18.87  percent.  The  in- 
terest rate  for  commercial  banks  at 
that  time  were  18.5  percent  for  operat- 
ing loans.  whUe  the  interest  rate  of- 
fered, on  average,  by  production  credit 
associations  was  14.46  percent  for  op- 
erating loans.  On  average,  in  1981,  the 
interest  rates  for  agricultural  real 
estate  loans  were  15.42  percent  by 
commercial  lenders  while  the  Federal 
land  banks  were  offering  11.27  per- 
cent. It  is  now  clear  that  the  System, 
in  the  1970'8  and  early  1980's  used  the 
average  cost  i»1cing  method  to  gain  an 
unfair  advantage  over  commercial 
lenders  and  encouraged  farmers  to 
borrow  too  much  money.  If  there  is  to 
be  Federal  assistance  provided  to  the 
System,  we  must  be  assured  that  this 
will  never  happen  again. 


Another  reason  the  System  is  facing 
difficulUes  is  the  change  in  1971  of  the 
amount  of  money  that  could  be  loaned 
on  a  farm.  The  1971  act  increased  this 
amount  to  85  percent  of  the  current 
market  value  from  65  percent  of  the 
normal  agricultural  value.  In  many 
cases,  this  immediately  doubled  the 
amount  of  money  a  producer  could 
borrow.  It  worked  well  as  long  as  land 
values  were  going  up  every  year,  but 
the  minute  that  stopped,  the  bottom 
fell  out  for  farmers  who  had  increased 
their  debt  in  the  seventies.  We  should 
also  gradually  change  this  back  to  65 
percoit  of  the  i4>praised  agricultural 
value  as  new  loans  are  made.  Only  in 
this  sray  will  we  prevent  the  System 
from  loaning  more  money  than  a 
farmer  can  hope  to  repay. 

Because  the  Farm  Credit  System  is 
restricted  to  making  only  agricultural 
loans  and  loans  to  farmers,  ranchers, 
and  their  cooperatives,  the  success  of 
the  System  depends  on  the  success  of 
agriculture  alone.  When  the  agricul- 
tural economy  is  depressed,  the 
Syston  faces  difficulty.  In  addition, 
the  main  reason  the  System  was  estab- 
lished was  to  provide  long-term  agri- 
cultural real  estate  loans.  Unlike  other 
commercial  lenders,  a  substantial  por- 
tion of  the  System's  loans  are  long- 
term  real  estate  loans.  Seventy-three 
percent  of  the  System's  total  out- 
standing loans  are  long-term  real 
estate  loans,  compared  with  28  percent 
of  outstanding  loans  for  commercial 
banks.  This  obviously  puts  greater 
stress  on  Federal  land  bank  associa- 
tions than  most  commercial  banks  ex- 
perience. Despite  this,  the  FCS  must 
not  have  an  unfair  advantage  over 
other  lenders.  If  we  fail  to  make  the 
refonns  mentioned  above,  the  FCS 
will  be  able  to  imdercut  interest  rates 
offered  by  other  commercial  lenders 
the  moment  interest  rates  start  rising 
again.  In  addition  to  modifying  the 
Ss^tem's  method  of  pricing  interest 
rates,  we  are  also  exploring  the  possi- 
bility of  including  in  the  Farm  Credit 
bill,  the  establishment  of  a  secondary 
market  for  agricultural  loans  that 
would  be  available  to  all  lenders.  A 
secondary  market  could  help  even  out 
the  playing  field  by  giving  other  lend- 
ers the  opportunity  to  make  long-term 
real  estate  loans  at  reasonable  rates. 
This  could  also  benefit  farmers  and 
ranchers  by  providing  more  competi- 
tion In  real  estate  loans,  thereby  re- 
duciis;  interest  rates. 

I  believe  that  relief  for  the  Farm 
Credit  System  should  also  be  coupled 
with  a  program  to  reduce  interest 
rates  for  all  agricultural  borrowers.  It 
would  not  be  fair  to  address  only  the 
problems  of  Farm  Credit  System  bor- 
rowers. 

coMci.nsioii 

In  conclusion,  any  assistance  pack- 
age will  have  to  include  certain  princi- 
ples. First,  any  financial  assistance 
must  be  conditional  on  substantial  re- 
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forms  that  wiU  prevent  a  repeal  of  the 
same  problems  in  the  future.  There 
will  be  no  blank  checks.  Second,  we 
must  enadt  a  long-term  solution  to  the 
Sjrstem's  problems.  Third,  we  must 
provide  some  form  of  interest  rate 
buy-down/principal  reduction  relief 
for  all  eligible  farmers  and  ranchers 
regardless  of  their  lending  institution. 
Fourth,  we  must  ensure  that  the 
System  does  not  have  an  unfair  advan- 
tage over  other  lenders  by  providing  a 
more  even  plajring  field.  Fifth,  we 
must  strengthen  the  control  the 
farmer-borrowers  have  over  the 
System.  Sixth,  we  must  ensure  tliat 
the  System  will  not  be  Just  another 
large  bank  and  prevent  extreme  cen- 
tralization of  System  institutions.  Sev- 
enth, we  must  restrict  the  S]retem's 
lending  authority  to  agriculture.  Fi- 
nally, thete  must  be  no  more  delays  in 
dealing  with  the  problems  of  the 
System.  Ito  delay  further  will  Just  in- 
crease the  cost  to  the  taxpayers. 


NO  MORATORIUM  ON  PREVI- 
OUSLY VOTED  CONTRA  FUNDS 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
made  it  clear  that  I  believe  it  would  be 
a  mistake  to  prematurely  cut  off  the 
funds  previously  voted  for  the  Nicara- 
guan  resistance.  To  do  so.  especially 
when  there  is  no  alternative  policy  to 
put  in  its  place,  would  create  a  power 
vacuiun  which  would  be  filled  by  those 
hostile  to  oiu-  interests.  It  is  impera- 
tive, howerver,  that  the  administration 
move  to  broaden  the  base  of  the  cur- 
rent policy  and  to  forge  a  bipartisan 
coalition  to  support  it. 

While  I  would  not  vote  for  a  morato- 
rium on  the  release  of  funds  previous- 
ly appropriated,  I  do.  however,  favor  a 
fuU  accounting  of  the  use  of  these 
funds.  The  debate  on  this  matter  has 
now  proceeded  long  enough.  I  will, 
therefore,  vote  for  cloture  today  in  the 
hope  that  a  way  will  be  found  to 
assure  a  full  accounting  without  any 
moratorium  or  premature  cut  off  of 
funds.  I  know  that  Senator  Nuhv.  and 
others  with  whom  I  have  spoken, 
share  the  same  viewpoint.  A  vote  for 
cloture  today,  however,  should  clearly 
not  be  taken  as  an  indication  of  suj}- 
port  for  the  moratoritmi.  I  would  not 
vote  for  the  moratorium  portion  of 
the  current  proposal  while  I  would 
vote  for  a  full  accounting. 


ALL  CiafTRAL  AMERICAN  AS- 
SISTANCE SHOULD  BE  EAR- 
MARKXD 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  there  are 
some  mechanisms  which  can  be  used 
to  enhance  accountability  for.  and  ac- 
coimting  of.  funds  going  to  Central 
America.  One  chief  way  would  be  for 
Congress  to  earmark  our  assistance 
programs  to  these  countries. 


I  submit  for  the  Rxoohd  the  conclu- 
sions of  a  study  which  was  completed 
recently  by  the  staff  of  the  Senate 
Democratic  Policy  Committee.  This 
study,  "Foreign  Aid  to  Central  Amer- 
ica, FY  1981-1987,"  is  a  history  of  for- 
eign assistance  to  Central  America 
during  the  Reagan  administration. 
The  piurpose  of  the  study  was  to  track 
the  process  by  which  the  large-scale 
increases  in  aid  to  Central  America 
have  taken  place  since  President 
Reagan  took  office. 

This  study  raises  concerns  about 
how  the  very  nature  of  the  foreign  aid 
process  has  given  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration a  relatively  free  hand  in  the  al- 
location of  foreign  aid  resources.  Be- 
cause Congress  does  not  authorize  or 
appropriate  foreign  aid  on  a  country- 
by-country,  fimction-by-function  basis, 
we  have  had  relatively  little  control 
over  the  flow  of  resources  into  Central 
America. 

Congress  appropriates  global 
amounts  for  aid  categories  with  a  few 
country-account-spectfic  funding  lev- 
els, or  earmarks.  This  process  effec- 
tively leaves  it  to  the  administration 
to  decide  how  to  allocate,  on  a  coim- 
try-by-country  basis,  the  global 
amoimts  appropriated  by  Congress  for 
each  aid  category. 

This  is  an  important  distinction: 
Even  when  Congress  thinks  it  has  ap- 
propriated fimds  at  specific  levels  in 
response  to  an  administration  request, 
as  usually  is  the  case  for  a  supplemen- 
tal appropriation,  the  administration 
remains  free  to  allocate  the  global 
amount  as  it  sees  fit.  I  am  concerned 
that  this  process  can  be  abused,  that 
the  administration  can  abuse  this 
flexibility  to  circiunvent  congressional 
intent— to  pump  more  money  into  pro- 
grams that  Congress  may  be  less  sup- 
portive of  and  less  money  into  pro- 
grams Congress  wants  to  see  fimded. 

I  am  even  more  disturbed  by  allega- 
tions in  the  report  of  the  Tower  Com- 
mission, that  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion has  used  foreign  siid  as  a  club  to 
induce  the  Central  American  countries 
to  do  our  bidding  on  a  variety  of  mat- 
ters ranging  from  tacit  support  of  the 
Contras  to  permitting  the  use  of  air 
bases  for  illegal  Contra  supply  mis- 
sions. Until  publication  of  the  Tower 
Commission  report,  however,  we  have 
not  had  direct  evidence  to  support 
these  allegations. 

I  am  particularly  concerned  that  for- 
eign aid  not  be  used  as  a  club  by  the 
administration— particularly  if  such 
numipulation  contravenes  the  will  of 
Congress.  These  fragile  democracies 
need  our  support,  not  our  threats. 

To  that  end.  I  suggest  that  the  Con- 
gress should  earmark,  country  by 
country,  and  category  by  category,  the 
funding  levels  for  all  assistance  to  the 
Central  American  democracies  of 
Costa  Rica,  El  Salvador,  Guatemala, 
and  Honduras.  Not  only  would  ear- 
marking  enhance   significantly   Con- 


gress' control  over  the  flow  of  re- 
sotvces  into  Central  America,  I  would 
expect  that  such  earmarking  would 
also  make  it  easier  to  trace  funds 
within  the  system. 

By  tradition.  Congress  does  not  ^>- 
propriate  foreign  aid  on  a  country-by- 
country  basis.  It  does,  however,  ear- 
mark fuinds  for  certain  functions  for 
certain  countries — Israel,  Egypt, 
Cyprus,  and  Turkey  being  longstand- 
ing examples.  There  is  no  reason, 
therefore,  why  Congress  could  not  also 
earmark  the  fimding  levels  for  the 
Central  American  democracies. 

The  Senate  should  support  diplo- 
matic efforts  made  by  the  Central 
American  democracies — not  inhibit 
them.  If  the  Central  American  democ- 
racies know  that  their  aid  levels  will 
be  set  by  Congress,  not  by  an  adminis- 
tration, whose  only  standard  is  sup- 
port for  its  mllitanr  aid  programs  to 
the  Contras.  it  may  make  them  more 
willing  to  resist  administration  pres- 
sure. If  the  Congress  supports  diplo- 
macy, then  earmarking  the  aid  for  the 
Central  American  countries  may  be 
one  way  to  enhance  efforts  toward 
diplomatic  solutions  to  Central  Ameri- 
can problems. 

I  am  submitting  the  conclusions  of 
this  special  report,  prepared  by  the 
staff  of  the  Senate  Democratic  Policy 
Committee,  an  exhaustive  study  enti- 
tled. "Foreign  Aid  to  Central  America. 
FY  1981-1987,"  dated  February  18. 
1987. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  study 
was    ordered    to    be    printed    in    the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Foreign  Aid  to  Central  Amxrica.  1981-1987 

During  the  Reagan  Administration,  for- 
eign assistance  to  Central  America  has  dra- 
matically increased.  Not  only  has  the 
number  of  dollars  flowing  to  Central  Amer- 
ica increased;  so  too  has  the  percentage  of 
the  total  foreign  aid  budget  allotted  for 
Central  America.  In  1979,  $103.9  million,  or 
less  than  1  iiercent  of  the  total  foreign  aid 
budget  of  $13,845  billion,  went  to  the  Cen- 
tral American  countries  of  Costa  Rica,  El 
Salvador,  Guatemala.  Honduras,  and  Nica- 
ragua. In  the  last  year  of  the  Carter  Admin- 
istration, 1980,  $188.9  million,  or  slightly 
less  than  2  percent  of  the  total  aid  budget 
of  $9,694  billion,  went  to  Central  America. 

By  contrast,  in  1985,  the  last  year  for 
which  there  are  totals  for  actual  obliga- 
tions, $1,258  biUion  (including  $27  million  in 
humanitarian  aid  to  the  anti-Sandinlsta 
"Contra"  rebels)  went  to  Central  America 
out  of  a  total  budget  of  $18,128  billion.  In 
1985.  6.9  percent  of  all  foreign  assistance 
went  to  Costa  Rica,  El  Salvador,  Guatemala, 
Honduras,  and  the  Contras. 

In  1986,  the  percentage  is  even  higher— 8.7 
percent  of  the  estimated  foreign  aid  budget 
was  allocated  for  Central  America.  $995.5 
million  (including  $100  million  in  aid  to  the 
Contras  approved  by  Congress  on  October 
17,  1986)  of  the  total  aid  budget  of  $14,913 
bUlion  was  allotted  for  Central  America. 

The  Reagan  Administration  has  placed 
high  priority  on  greatly  Increased  aid  to 
Central  America  as  a  means  of  countering 
the  threat  posed  to  other  Central  American 
countries  by  the  Sandinista  government  of 
Nicaragua.    Consequently,    Administration 


aid  requests  for  Central  America  as  a  regiOD 
have  increased  every  year,  and  allaeationa 
to  the  region  from  congreasionally-approiiwl- 
ated  aid  have  similarly  increased. 

In  deciding  what  level  of  foreign  assist- 
ance is  adequate  to  meet  this  foreicn  policy 
objective.  Congress  has  had  to  rely  largely 
on  the  information  provided  to  it  by  the  ex- 
ecutive branch,  particularly  the  recom- 
mended program  fimding  levels  contained  in 
the  congressional  presentation  documents 
accompanying  the  budget. 

In  these  docimients  and  in  supporting  tes- 
timony before  the  relevant  oongreasional 
committees,  the  Administration  is  supposed 
to  give  its  best  estimate  of  what  resources 
will  be  required  to  carry  out  an  effective  for- 
eign policy.  Of  course,  there  are  times  when 
unforeseen  events  require  the  provision  of 
additional  resources  above  what  the  Admin- 
istration believed  was  originally  needed. 
Under  such  circumstances,  it  may  be  neces- 
sary for  the  President  to  request  additional 
funds  in  the  form  of  a  supplemental  fund- 
ing request.  In  cases  of  sudden  emergency,  it 
may  even  be  necessary  for  the  President  to 
exercise  emergency  authorities  granted  by 
Congress  so  that  he  might  act  quickly  to 
meet  unforeseen  events. 

Moreover,  the  very  nature  of  the  foreign 
aid  process  gives  the  Administration  a  rela- 
tively free  hand  in  the  allocation  of  foreign 
aid  resources.  Because  Congress  does  not  au- 
thorize or  appropriate  foreign  aid  on  a  coun- 
try-by-country, account-by-aocount  basis,  it 
has  had  relatively  little  control  over  the 
flow  of  resources  into  Central  America.  It 
can  set  limits,  or  ceilings,  on  the  amount  of 
funds  for  a  particular  account  in  a  q>eciflc 
country— as  it  has  done  several  times  for  aid 
to  El  Salvador.  But  the  Administration  has 
been  able  to  exceed  those  limits  through  re- 
programmings.  As  this  study  demonstrates, 
one  of  the  most  important  factors  responsi- 
ble for  the  dramatic  increases  in  aid  to  Cen- 
tral America  has  been  reprogrammings  by 
the  Administration. 

In  order  to  provide  a  comprehensive 
record  of  foreign  assistance  funding  levels 
for  Central  America  during  the  Reagan  Ad- 
ministration, the  staff  of  the  Senate  Demo- 
cratic Policy  Committee  has  completed  a  de- 
tailed report  on  American  military  and  eco- 
nomic aid  flows  to  the  region  from  fiscal 
year  1981  through  fiscal  year  1987.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  study  was  to  track  the  process 
by  which  the  largescale  increases  in  aid  to 
Central  America  have  taken  place. 

The  heart  of  the  study  is  a  year-by-year 
breakout  of  aid  to  each  of  five  Central 
American  countries:  Costa  Rica,  El  Salva- 
dor, Guatemala.  Honduras,  and  Nicaragua. 
For  1981-1984,  the  study  tracks  aid  to  the 
government  of  Nicaragua:  for  1985  and  1986 
(years  in  which  there  was  no  aid  to  the  San- 
dinista government),  information  is  provid- 
ed on  aid  appropriated  for  the  Contras. 

The  foreign  aid  process  begins  with  the 
Administration's  request  for  funds  in  its 
congressional  presentation  documents 
which  usually  appear  in  early  February— 
roughly. eight  months  prior  to  the  start  of 
the  fiscal  year  for  which  the  request  is 
made.  The  next  step  is  congressional  appro- 
priation of  aid  which  consumes  much,  if  not 
most,  of  that  entire  eight  month  period — if 
not  longer.  Then  come  supplemental  re- 
quests and  appropriations— which  tend  to 
overlap  the  regular  appropriations  process. 
Often  supplemental  requests  for  the  current 
fiscal  year  are  sent  to  Congress  as  part  of  a 
package  with  requests  for  the  coming  fiscal 
year. 
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I  tfobal  uaounts  for 

I  ItantKn  military  nlm  credlte, 

,  the  eeanomle  lup- 

poftfond.  ifciiulmiuiiiiit  ■■hU ■  tbe  PX. 

4M/VB0d  for  Paaee  pracmn.  totenwtlonil 
■BH.  the  Peace 
ate.),  with  a  few  eoontty/aoeount- 
or  "eannarks."  This 
aOaettveiy  leavea  It  to  tbe  adminia- 
I  to  dacMa  bow  to  allocate,  on  a  ooun- 
,  the  tfobal  amounta  ap- 
pnvriatad  far  each  aid  eatecotr.  Sinoe  the 
popoae  of  thiB  atndy  ia  to  tnwA  aid  from 
the  aBCNBt  raqneated  to  that  which  is  actu- 
ally ohiltatwl.  the  atady  foeuaes  more  on 
the  AAniniBtntiaD'a  mtemal  aUocatlons 
than  on  i  ram  iiininl  authortaaMnfM  or  ap- 

TUa  ti  an  important  dtatlnetlon:  even 
whan  OoBsraaa  thinlca  It  haa  appropriated 
ftwMlB at  umlWi  *Tt*t  *"  >—r"''T'  *^  ■"  ^'*- 
alntatratian  requaat,  aa  uauaUy  la  the  case 
for  a  BiiiwlMiiiailal  apimpriatlon.  the  Ad- 
minlatration  naaataia  tree  to  allorate  the 
tfolMl  »-"«"*  aa  it  aeca  fit.  Supporters  of 
tUa  larnrw  arsoe  that  thia  preaerves  Ad- 
flezOiflity  to  allocate  aid  as 
over  time,  particularly  since 
tlM  iiiawiiasliaial  appropriation  proceas  ia 
kncthy,  and  much  time  can  elapae  between 
the  drawlnc  up  of  an  aid  requeat  and  the 

the  proeeaa  argue,  bowerer.  th^  the  Admin- 
latration  uaea  tlila  flexibility  to  circumvent 
eonsraMianal  intoit— to  pump  more  money 
into  protnma  that  Ooncreas  may  be  less 
aMimmiite  of  and  leas  money  into  programs 
Cangreaa  wanta  to  aee  funded. 

In  moat  years  cofered  by  this  study,  Con- 
11  Mi  required  the  Administration  to  report 
back  to  it  witliin  M  days  of  any  appropria- 
tion (regular  or  aupplemental)  on  how  the 
Adminiatratk»  intended  to  allocate  the 
fundi  apfotnlated.  Theae  rqwrta.  if  so  re- 
quired, are  called  tt3(a}  reports  after  the 
relevant  poitioo  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  IMl.  aa  anwmrtwl,  These  internal  al- 
locationi  made  after  regular  appropriations 
biUa  <or  continuing  reaolutions  as  often  hap- 
pened in  the  ISMfs).  provide  the  most  accu- 
rate picture  of  how  much  the  Administra- 
tion thlnka  it  win  need  for  a  given  country 
at  the  beginning  of  tbe  flacal  year.  Alloca- 
tiona  made  after  supplementals  reveal  Ad- 
miniatratlan  prtocttiea  after  passage  of  sup- 
Idemental  appropriatiops.  which  may  or 
may  not  have  dianged  from  the  time  the  re- 
queat was  submitted.  Sometimes,  Congress 
does  not  require  theae  allocations  to  be  re- 
ported: but  hi  all  cases,  such  allocations 
were  made  and  documenta  were  available  as 
aouroea  for  theae  allocattona. 

The  final  step  In  traddng  aid  from  re- 
queats  to  actual  obligations  is  determining 
how  much  »*|inigrMnmhif  the  Admlnistra- 
tion  did.  Technically,  any  change  in  funding 
levela  from  tboae  authorlaed  and  appropri- 
ated, or  fron  initial  Administration  alloca- 
tiona.  la  a  reprogramming.  Each  relevant 
piece  of  appropriaUona  legislation  for  the 
year  covered  by  this  study,  usually  SecUon 
Ba.  SM.  at  S98  of  the  foreign  assistance 
portion  of  tlie  Act  or  the  Continuing  Reao- 
IntiOB.  required  the  Administration  to 
report  to  the  Appropriatitms  Committees 
any  change  in  funding  levela.  In  aome  cases, 
it  waa  poaribie  to  obtain  copies  of  repro- 
gnumnlng  notiflcatiaos  aent  to  Congreas.  It 
ia  extremely  difficult,  however,  to  determine 
the  fun  extent  oi  reprogrammtng  from  the 
nottflcatiana  filed  with  Congreas.  There  are 
an  enormous  number  of  notifications  and 
reporting  requirements  vary  by  account, 
agency,  and  year.  In  some  cases,  notifica- 


tions are  required  for  changes  in  project 
funding  levels  (a  literacy  program  In  south- 
em  El  Salvador,  for  example)  rather  than 
for  changea  in  a  country's  funding  level  by 
account  (Economic  Support  Fund  of  devel- 
<vment  assistance).  In  many  cases,  projects 
are  funded  by  more  than  one  account. 

Therefore,  given  the  difficulty  of  accu- 
rately determining  reprogrammlng  from  the 
notifications  filed,  reprogramming  was  cal- 
culated by  adding  together  all  allocations 
(regular  and  supplemental)  and  any  rele- 
vant special  presidential  authorities,  then 
subtraotlng  from  the  amounts  actually  obli- 
gated. 

COKCLnSIOHS 

Although  this  study  is  intended  largely  as 
a  reference  work,  a  number  of  conclusions 
can  be  drawn  from  it. 

(1)  This  study  demonstrates  that  the 
Reagaa  Administration  has  consistently  un- 
derestiaoated  the  funds  required  to  carry 
out  its  policy  In  Central  America  and  has 
relied  every  year  upon  supplemental  mecha- 
nisms, special  authorities,  and  reprogram- 
mings  to  acquire  large  amounts  of  addition- 
al resources.  In  every  year,  the  actual  level 
of  foreign  assistance  provided  to  Central 
America  far  exceeded  the  Administration's 
original  request. 

For  axample.  the  congressional  presenta- 
tion documents  (CFD)  for  fiscal  years  1981 
through  1085  reflect  an  aggregate  total  Ad- 
mlnistnition  request  for  military  and  eco- 
nomic aid  to  El  Salvador  of  $1.13  billion. 
This  re|>resents  an  average  program  level  of 
$228  million  per  year.  However,  for  fiscal 
years  1981-85,  the  Administration  actually 
obligated  a  total  of  $1.74  biUlon  in  military 
and  economic  assistance  to  El  Salvador. 

This  is  $810  million  more  than  what  the 
Adminktration  had  Justified  to  the  Con- 
gress originally  as  resources  necessary  to 
carry  out  our  policies  in  that  one  country— 
an  avenge  annual  increase  of  $122  million. 
That  means  the  total  resources  allotted  to 
El  Salvador  was  54  percent  more  than  what 
the  Adtninistration  originally  told  Congress 
it  would  need. 

The  same  pattern  can  be  found  for  Hon- 
duras during  the  same  time  period.  Adminis- 
tration requests  totaled  $503.4  million  with 
$794.4  million  actually  obligated.  That  is  a 
58  percent  increase  over  the  total  requested. 
In  the  case  of  Costa  Rica,  the  totals  are 
$435.3  million  in  original  requests  and 
$700.0  million  actually  obligated— a  61  per- 
cent increase. 

In  Ooatemala,  although  total  obligations 
for  pnr  1981-85  ($191.9  million)  were  lower 
than  the  total  original  requests  ($232.7  mil- 
Uon).  in  1981.  1982.  and  1983.  actual  obliga- 
tions were  higher  than  the  amounts  re- 
quested; only  in  1984  and  1985  were  obliga- 
tions l^wer  than  the  requests.  The  overaU 
totals  are  skewed  by  an  unusually  large  re- 
quest for  1984.  Only  in  Nicaragua,  from 
which  the  U.S.  gradually  disengaged  in  the 
wake  of  the  1979  revolution,  did  the 
amounts  obligated  ($66.3  million)  come 
close  to  equaling  the  original  requests  ($65.8 
million}. 

One  Is  forced  to  conclude  that  either  the 
Administration's  policy  has  been  less  suc- 
cessful than  anticipated,  and  therefore  re- 
quired every  year  more  funds  than  the  Ad- 
mlnlsteation  planned,  or  that  the  CPO  re- 
quest levels  have  been  kept  artificially  low 
in  order  to  keep  Congress  from  fuUy  under- 
standing the  cost  of  the  Administration's 
policy. 

(2)  The  Administration  has  repeatedly 
argued  that  its  aid  program  for  Central 
America  is  primarily  economic  rather  than 


military  in  composition,  riaimiTig  that  3  of 
every  4  aid  dollars  is  for  economic  assist- 
ance. In  laive  part,  this  claim  is  baaed  on 
lumping  the  Economic  Support  Fund  (ESP) 
with  ecanoE^  assistance.  Given  the  multi- 
ple uses  for  EBP.  a  more  acciuate  deacrli>- 
tion  of  the  Changea  in  the  aid  program  tot 
Central  America  can  be  seen  by  continuing 
to  keep  the  Categories  separate. 

The  actuAl  composition  of  the  Central 
American  a|d  program  since  the  beginning 
of  the  Reagan  Administration  (FY  1981- 
1987)  has  teen  23.4  percent  mUitary,  43.8 
percent  ESF,  and  32.8  percent  economic.  If 
aid  to  the  Oimtras  is  excluded,  the  compoei- 
Uon  for  FT  1981-1987  (which  includes  FY 

1986  and  1987  allocations  by  the  Adminis- 
tratis), is  S2.6  percent  military,  44.9  per- 
cent ESP,  and  32.5  percent  economic 

It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  theae 
proportions  represent  a  sharp  change  from 
the  tradlti(4>al  composition  of  UJB.  aid  to 
the  region.  Between  1946  and  1980,  only  7.7 
percent  of  JJS.  aid  was  for  military  assist- 
ance. In  FT  1979  and  1980,  the  last  two 
years  of  the  Carter  Administration,  military 
aid  to  Central  America  was  more  or  less  con- 
sistent with  this  historical  level:  2.2  percent 
in  FY  1979  and  5.2  percent  in  FY  1980.  In 
FY  1981,  the  first  year  of  the  Reagan  Ad- 
ministration, the  proportion  for  military  as- 
sistance roea  to  15.4  percent  of  total  aid,  and 
in  FY  1982  continued  upward  to  25.5  per- 
cent. Since  then,  military  assistance  has 
ranged  from  18  to  36  percent  of  total  aid  to 
Central  America. 

In  addition  to  the  sharp  rise  in  the  pro- 
portion for  military  aid  during  the  Reagan 
years,  there  has  been  a  virtual  explosion  in 
the  use  of  ESF.  Under  Carter  in  FY  1979, 
7.7  percent  of  aid  to  Central  America  was 
ESF;  in  FY  1980,  it  was  5.4  percent.  In  the 
first  year  of  the  Reagan  Administration, 
35.1  percent  of  all  aid  to  Central  America 
was  ESF.  For  FY  1981-1987,  43.8  percent  of 
all  aid  was  (SF.  If  aid  to  the  Contras  is  ex- 
cluded, the  percentage  is  slightly  higher- 
44.9  percent. 

As  a  result  of  the  major  increases  in  the 
proportions  for  these  two  kinds  of  assist- 
ance, it  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that 
there  haa  been  a  sharp  drop  in  the  propor- 
tion for  eoonomic  assistance  to  Central 
America:  from  90.1  percent  in  FY  1979  to 
32.6  percent  for  both  the  FY  1986  and  FY 

1987  allocations  (including  aid  to  the  Con- 
tras). The  lowest  point  was  in  FY  1984  with 
only  27.5  percent  of  all  aid  going  for  eco- 
nomic assistance. 

The  Administration's  emphasis  on  mili- 
tary SBsistaijce  is  even  more  apparent  when 
one  examlngs  the  rate  of  Increase  in  aU  aid 
categories  over  the  past  few  years.  By  FY 
1985,  military  aid  to  Central  America  was  24 
times  higher  than  it  had  been  in  FY  1980, 
whereas  economic  issistance  was  only  twice 
the  FY  1980  level. 

Of  equal  interest,  however,  is  the  massive 
growth  in  BBF  assistance  to  Central  Amer- 
ica. As  a  1985  Congressional  Research  Serv- 
ice study  noted,  the  Economic  Support 
Fund  combines  features  found  in  many  U.S. 
aid  programa  and  appUes  them  on  a  case-by- 
case  basis  to  support  economic,  political, 
and  security  policy  goals  of  the  n.S.'  Al- 


though it  is  supposed  to  provide  non-mili- 
tary assistance,  ESP  requests  are  presented 
in  the  President's  budget  as  a  component  of 
security  assistance,  together  with  military 
aid.  The  Economic  Support  Fund,  however, 
ia  not  intended  primarily  as  a  humanitarian 
or  development  program— although  it  may 
have  important  benefits  in  those  areas  for 
recipient  countries. 

Since  1951,  ESP-type  assistance  has  been 
used  largely  to  support  countries  at  war  or 
under  thr«it  of  war.  As  the  CRS  study 
notes,  it  has  helped  to  underwrite  the  costs 
of  rebuilding  Western  European  military  ca- 
pabilities, contributed  in  a  large  way  to  the 
war  in  Vietnam,  helped  the  fight  against 
communism  in  E^t  Asia,  and  supported 
peace  efforts  in  the  Middle  East.  Under  the 
Reagan  Administration,  it  has  been  a  signif- 
icant component  in  aid  to  Central  America. 

The  types  of  aid  channelled  through  ESF 
include  financing  for  non-military  imports, 
general  budget  support,  cash  transfers,  and 
project  aid  to  support  long-term  develop- 
ment. In  large  part,  ESF  supports  activities 
that  to  a  certain  extent  are  ineligible  or  In- 
appropriate for  funding  under  other  pro- 
grams. Some  argue  that  the  program  has 
grown  so  rapidly  primarily  because  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  is  trying  to  avoid  congres- 
sionally-imposed  restrictions  and  guidelines 
that  govern  other  assistance  programs. 

Another  recent  CRS  study  concluded  that 
a  substantial  portion  of  the  growth  in  ESF 
assistance  to  Central  America  under  the 
Reagan  Administration  has  been  due  to  the 
growth  in  balance  of  payments  aid— now  the 
largest  form  of  U.S.  aid  to  Central  America.* 
Balance  of  payments  support  includes  all 
ESF  stabilisation  aid  and  P.L.  480  'HUe  I 
food  loans— both  of  which  are  fast-disburs- 
ing aid  designed  to  help  finance  imports. 

Considerable  concern  has  been  raised 
about  the  increase  in  'ESF  assistance,  large- 
ly because  of  cash  transfers,  for  which  there 
is  the  least  amount  of  accountability  as  to 
how  the  cotuitries  spend  the  money.  Even 
though  the  aid  may  be  intended  to  support 
legitimate  economic  needs,  the  fungible 
nature  of  ESF  makes  it  possible  for  this  aid 
to  be  used  inappropriately.  A  number  of 
charges  have  been  made  in  particular  about 
Inappropriate  use  of  such  aid  to  EH  Salvador. 

Since  the  Democratic  Policy  Committee 
study  does  not  provide  a  breakdown  be- 
tween grant  and  loan  aid,  it  is  worth  noting 
that  the  Sanford  C^RS  study  concluded  that, 
unlike  under  President  Carter,  the  Reagan 
Administration  has  provided  aid  to  Central 
America  largely  on  a  grant  rather  than  a 
loan  basis.  In  FY  1980,  only  18  percent  was 
provided  on  a  grant  basis;  in  1085  and  1986, 
over  83  percent  was  on  a  grant  basis.' 

(3)  Reprogramming  has  been  used  consist- 
ently by  the  Reagan  Administration  to  in- 
crease the  amount  of  funds  flowing  into  the 
Central  America  countries.  A  close  examina- 
tion of  the  reprogramming  figives,  however, 
suggests  that  the  Administration  has  tended 
to  rely  on  reprogramming  to  increase  the 
aid  flow  for  countries  where  it  was  more  dif- 
ficult to  turn  up  the  aid  tap  via  supplemen- 
tal appropriations  and  special  authorities. 

For  example:  in  FY  1981,  the  first  year  of 
the  Reagan  Administration,  all  countries 
(except  Nicaragua)  benefited  enormously 
from  reprogramming.  In  that  year,  the  Ad- 


ministration had  not  yet  persuaded  the 
Congress  to  drastically  increase  the  flow  of 
aid  to  Central  America.  So  the  Administra- 
tion poured  in  additional  resources  via  re- 
programming. In  1981,  38  percent  of  El  Sal- 
vador's total  aid  obligations  can  be  attrib- 
uted to  reprogramming;  15  percent  of  Hon- 
duras'; 43  percent  of  Costa  Rica's;  and  31 
percent  of  Guatemala's.  Thirty-seven  per- 
cent of  Nicaragua's  total  aid  was  repro- 
grammed  out,  in  other  words,  was  not  obli- 
gated in  Nicaragua,  but  used  elsewhere. 

In  FY  1982,  a  year  with  a  large  supple- 
mental appropriation  for  Central  America, 
only  2  percent  of  El  Salvador's  total  aid  ob- 
ligations can  be  attributed  to  reprogram- 
ming whereas  29  percent  can  be  attributed 
to  the  supplemental  appropriation.  Similar- 
ly, 14  percent  of  Honduras'  total  aid  obligat- 
ed in  FY  1982  can  be  attributed  to  repro- 
gramming whereas  41  percent  can  be  attrib- 
uted to  the  supplemental.  In  both  cases, 
these  are  countries  for  which  additional  aid 
was  set  as  a  high  priority  by  both  Congress 
and  the  Administration. 

By  contrast,  the  Administration  has  relied 
more  on  reprogramming  to  channel  aid  to 
countries,  such  as  Guatemala,  which  have 
been  less  popular  with  Congress  and  for 
which  supplemental  requests  were  likely  to 
be  viewed  less  favorably  than  those  for  El 
Salvador  and  Honduras.  In  FY  1984,  only  5 
percent  of  Guatemala's  total  obligated  aid 
can  be  attributed  to  the  supplemental, 
whereas  19  percent  can  be  attributed  to  re- 
programming. Although  the  FY  1984  sup- 
plemental was  passed  late  in  the  fiscal  year 
and  most  of  it  was  not  obligated  until  FY 
1985,  only  3  percent  of  El  Salvador's  total 
obligated  aid  can  be  attributed  to  repro- 
gramming and  34  percent  to  the  portion  of 
the  supplemental  which  was  obligated  in  FY 
1984.  Similarly  in  FY  1985.  7  percent  of 
Honduras'  total  obligated  aid  can  be  attrib- 
uted to  reprogramming  and  26  percent  to 
supplemental  appropriations  (most  of  which 
was  carried  over  from  FY  1984). 


Wyche  Fowler. 
Timothy  Wirth, 
E>anle]  P.  Moynlhan.  and 
BiUProxmlre. 
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CLOTURE  MOTION 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  hour  of  12 
o'clock  noon  having  arrived,  the  clerk 
will  report  the  motion  to  invoke  clo- 
ture. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

CLOTURE  MOTION 

We,  the  undersigned  Senators,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  Rule  XXII  of 
the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  hereby 
move  to  bring  to  a  close  debate  on  the 
motion  to  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
House  Joint  Resolution  175,  a  Joint  resolu- 
tion to  impose  a  moratorium  on  U.S.  assist- 
ance for  the  Nicaraguan  democratic  resist- 
ance until  there  has  been  a  full  and  ade- 
quate accounting  for  previous  assistance. 

Robert  C.  Byrd, 

Spark  Matsunaga, 

JimSasser, 

Barbara  A.  Mikulski. 

Claiborne  Pell, 

3  J.  Exon, 

Brock  Adams, 

Terry  Sanford, 

Paul  Simon, 

Daniel  K.  Inouye, 

J.R.  Biden. 

Jay  Rockefeller, 

Max  Baucus, 

John  Glenn, 

Carl  Levin. 

Paul  Sarbanes. 


VOTE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  By 
unanimous  consent,  the  quorum  call 
has  been  waived. 

The  question  is:  Is  it  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that  debate  on  the  motion  to 
pr(x;eed  to  the  consideration  of  House 
Joint  Resolution  175,  a  Joint  resolu- 
tion to  impose  a  moratorium  on 
United  States  assistance  to  the  Nicara- 
guan democratic  resistance  until  there 
has  been  a  full  and  adequate  account- 
ing for  previous  assistance,  shall  be 
brought  to  a  close? 

The  yeas  and  nays  are  automatic 
under  the  rule. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  called  the  rolL 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  54, 
nays  46,  as  follows: 


[RoUcall  Vote  No. 

18  Leg.] 

YEAS-54 

Adams 

Ford 

Iftoynihan 

Baucus 

Fowler 

Nunn 

BIden 

Glenn 

Padcwood 

Binsaman 

Gore 

Pell 

Boren 

HarUn 

Bndley 

Hatfield 

Pryor 

Bumpers 

Heinz 

Reld 

Burdick 

Inouye 

Rlecle 

Byrd 

Kennedy 

Rockefeller 

Chafee 

Kerry 

Sanford 

Conrad 

Lautenberg 

Sarbanes 

Oanston 

lieahy 

Suser 

Daachle 

Levin 

Stmoo 

DeConclnl 

Matsunasa 

Specter 

Dixon 

Melcher 

Stafford 

Dodd 

Metzenbaum 

Stennts 

Durenberver 

Mlkulsici 

Welcker 

E^xon 

MitcheU 
NAYS— 46 

Wlrth 

Armstrons 

Granley 

NtcUea 

Bentsen 

Hatch 

Prenler 

Bond 

Hecht 

Quayle 

Bosch  wlte 

HefUn 

Roth 

Breauz 

Helms 

Rudman 

CtiOta 

HoUlnss 

Shelby 

Cochran 

Humphrey 

Slmpaon 

Cohen 

Johnston 

Stevens 

D'Amato 

Karnes 

Symms 

Danforth 

Kassebaum 

Thurmond 

Dole 

Kaaten 

Tribie 

Domenlcl 

Lusar 

Wallop 

Evans 

McCain 

Warner 

Gam 

McClure 

Wilson 

Qraham 

McConneU 

Gramm 

MurkowdLl 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
RocKSFELLES).  On  ttiis  vote,  the  yeas 
are  54,  the  nays  are  46.  Three-fifths  of 
the  Senators  duly  chosen  and  sworn 
not  having  voted  in  the  affirmative, 
the  motion  is  not  agreed  to. 


ORDER  OP  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
information  of  the  Senate,  I  would 
expect  additional  roll(»ll  votes  today. 

The  Senate  will  be  proceeding  imme- 
diately to  the  (x>nsideration  of  Calen- 
dar Order  No.  59,  S.  790,  the  iMtnUng 
bill,  and  there  are  some  controversies 
involved.  I  anticipate  amendments  and 
rollcall  votes. 


I  would  nicgest 
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I  would  mcvnt  to  Senaton  that 
tbey  be  prepaiied  to  vote  daUy  today. 
tOBorraw.  and  Ftiday.  If  they  will 
take  a  look  at  the  calwidar  now.  It  re- 
lleeta  the  dedication  and  activity  of 
the  eommttteee  that  have  been  hard  at 
wk  to  report  matters  to  the  Senate. 
and  we  are  limlimlng  to  btilld  up  a 


Tbli  means  we  will  have  more  floor 
work  In  the  daya  ahead.  We  had  3 
mnnthe  now  with  a  sparse  calendar. 
and  committees  have  taken  advantage 
of  this  (Kiportunity  to  get  legislation 
to  the  floor. 

I  eompilment  the  committees.  Re- 
pobUeans  and  Democrats,  the  chair- 
men and  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
bers of  those  committees.  They  have 
done  their  wcnk  wdL  While  they  will 
eontinue  to  work  in  committees,  we 
are  begtamlng  now  to  have  an  ample 
platter  for  wofk  on  the  Senate  floor. 

So.  I  urge  Senators  to  schedule  their 
days  securdlugly.  We  are  no  longer  in 
a  porition  now  to  say  there  will  be  no 
roUeaU  votes  on  Fridays  and  no  roll- 
call  votes  on  Mondays. 

I  would  h<H>e  that  Senators  would 
believe  me  when  I  say  this.  I  have 
tried  to  be  as  considerate  as  I  could  be 
as  the  leader  to  the  needs  of  the  com- 
mltteea  to  meet  and  work.  But  we  only 
have  about  103  or  104  days  left.  Mr. 
PreiUmt,  in  the  searion.  if  we  are  to 
get  out  the  very  early  part  of  October. 
We  can  do  that  if  we  woik  hard. 

Whfle  I  want  to  concentrate  on.  and 
emphasise  the  work  on  the  budget,  on 
appropriations  bills,  on  the  heavy 
stuff  like  the  trade  legislation,  there 
are  otho'  matters  that  have  to  be 
tended  to.  So  I  urge  that  Senators  be 
prepared  for  votes,  be  prepared  for 
woxk  on  Mdays  as  well  ss  Mondays.  I 
hope  that  we  wHl  be  able  to  deal  effec- 
tively with  the  people's  business  in 
this  way. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Will  the  majority  leader 
yield? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Yes. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  can  advise  the  majority 
leader  that  Calendar  No.  65,  Calendar 
No.  66.  and  Calendar  No.  58  have  been 
cleared  on  this  side.  That  would  help. 
I  think  we  could  diqwee  of  those  three 
matters  rather  quiddy. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Very  welL 

If  It  is  agreeable  with  the  distin- 
guished Republican  leader,  could  we 
proceed  forthwith  with  Calendar 
Order  No.  68? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Yes. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Republican  leader. 


INDEPENDENT  SAFETY  BOARD 
AUTHORIZATION  ACT 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
nmatkhflta^  obnaent  that  the  Senate 
proeeed  to  thie  cooslderatlbn,  for  not 
t0  eaeeed  3  minutes,  with  no  amend- 
ments In  otdn'  th»eto.  of  c!*Iendar 
Order  No.  58.  S.  623.  Whai  I  say  "No 


amendments,"  I,  of  course,  am  not 
ruling  out  the  committee  amendment. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  bin  (S.  623)  to  amend  the  Independent 
Safety  Board  Act  of  1974  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations for  fiscal  years  1988.  1989,  and 
1990,  aid  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which 
had  been  reported  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce.  Science,  and  Trans- 
portation, with  an  amendment  as  fol- 
lows: 

On  pace  2.  line  IS,  strike  "appropria- 
tions.".", and  insert  "appropriations"." 

So  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 


J 


S.  623 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repreatntativea  of  the  United  Statet  of 
America  in  Congres*  auembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Independent 
Safety  Board  Act  Amendments  of  1987". 

Sbc.  2.  Section  304(aK2)  of  the  Independ- 
ent Safety  Board  Act  of  1974  (49  App. 
U.S.C.  1903(aK2))  is  amended  by  striking 
"and  to  cause  notice  of  the  issuance  and 
availaliillty  of  such  reports  to  be  published 
in  the  Federal  Register". 

Sk.  S.  Section  304(bK6)  of  the  Independ- 
ent Safety  Board  Act  of  1974  (49  App. 
UJS.C.  1903(bK6))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  "and"  after  "intangible);"; 
and 

(2)  by  inserting  immediately  before  the 
period  at  the  end  thereof  the  following:  "; 
and  (3)  require  payment  or  other  appropri- 
ate consideration  from  Federal  agencies  and 
State,  local,  and  foreign  governments  for 
the  reasonable  cost  of  goods  and  services 
supplied  and  to  apply  the  payment  or  con- 
sideratton  received  to  the  Board's  appropria- 
tions". 

Sk.  4.  Section  304(b)  of  the  Independent 
Safety  Board  Act  of  1974  (49  App.  n.S.C. 
1903(b»  U  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (10)  as 
paragraph  (11);  and 

(2)  by  inserting  immediately  after  para- 
graph (9)  the  following: 

"(lOKA)  The  Board  may  conduct  a  school 
or  schools  for  the  purpose  of  training  em- 
ployees of  the  Board  in  those  subjects  nec- 
essary for  the  proper  performance  of  all  au- 
thorized functions  of  the  Board.  The  Board 
may  also  authorize  attendance  of  other  gov- 
emm^tal  personnel,  personnel  of  foreign 
govensnents  or  personnel  from  the  trans- 
portation industry  at  courses  given  in  such 
school  or  schools,  except  that.  If  the  attend- 
ance of  such  persons  increases  the  cost  of 
operation  of  such  school  or  schools,  the 
Board  may  require  the  payment  or  transfer 
of  sufficient  funds  or  other  appropriate  con- 
sideration to  offset  such  increased  costs.  In 
providing  any  training  to  employees  of  the 
Board  or  other  agencies  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
enmient,  the  Board  shall  be  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  chapter  41  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code. 

"(B)  P\mds  received  by  the  Board  under 
this  paragraph  shall  be  credited— 

"(i)  to  appropriations  ciurent  at  the  time 
the  expenditures  are  to  be  or  have  been 
paid: 


"(U)  to  aivropriations  current  at  the  time 
such  funds  are  received;  or 

"(ill)  in  paK.  as  provided  under  clause  (I) 
and  in  part,  as  provided  under  clause  (U)  of 
this  subparsgraph.". 

&c.  5.  TI^  last  sentence  of  section  307(a) 
of  the  Independent  Safety  Board  Act  of 
1974  (49  App.  n.S.C.  1906(a))  is  amended  to 
read  as  foUows:  "The  Board  shall  make 
copies  of  each  such  recommendation  and  re- 
sponse to  each  such  recommendation  avail- 
able to  the  public  at  reasonable  cost.". 

Sec.  6.  Section  309  of  the  Independent 
Safety  Board  Act  of  1974  (49  App.  U.S.C. 
1907)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "(a)  Oknirai.  AmrHORiZA- 
TioN.— "  Immediately  after  "Sbc.  309.": 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  subsection  (a). 
as  so  designated  by  paragraph  (1)  of  this 
section,  the  following: 

"There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
for  the  purposes  of  this  Act  not  to  exceed 
$26,200,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1988,  $27,500,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30,  1989,  and 
$28,800,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1990,  such  sums  to  remain  avaU- 
able  until  expended.";  and 

(3)  by  adilng  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(b)  EicwtcBfCT  FUMS.— An  emergency 
fund  of  $1,000,000  is  authorized  for  expendi- 
ture by  the  Board  to  be  available  for  neces- 
sary expenses,  not  otherwise  provided  for, 
of  the  Board  for  accident  Investigations. 
There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  such 
siuis  as  majr  be  necessary  to  establish  such 
emergency  fund  and  to  replenish  such  fund 
annually.  Stich  sums  shall  remain  available 
until  expended.  Whenever  the  Board  deter- 
mines to  expend  any  sums  in  the  emergency 
fxmd,  the  Beard  shall  notify  the  appropriate 
committees  of  the  Congress  of  such  determi- 
nation, together  with  an  identification  of 
the  activity  for  which  sums  will  be  expend- 
ed, a  justification  for  using  such  sums  for 
such  activity,  and  reasons  why  such  activity 
could  not  be  performed  under  the  amounts 
made  availaible  by  any  act  providing  annual 
authorization  and  appropriations  of  funds 
provided  for  other  activities  of  the  Board.". 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  is  now  considering  legislation 
to  authoiize  appropriations  for  the 
National  Transportation  Safety  Board 
for  fiscal  years  1988  through  1990. 
This  legislation,  which  I  believe  is  non- 
controveralal  and  should  be  passed, 
will  assure  the  continuation  of  needed 
funding  for  the  Safety  Board's  efforts 
to  improve  transportation  safety. 

S.  623,  which  I  Introduced  on  March 
3,  would  provide  the  necessary  funding 
to  ensure  a  continuation  of  current 
program  SJid  staffing  levels  for  the 
NTSB.  Specifically,  it  would  authorize 
funding  levels  of  $26.2  million  in  fiscal 
1988.  $27.5  million  in  fiscal  1989.  and 
$28.8  million  in  fiscal  1990.  These 
levels  will  support  a  staffing  comple- 
ment of  347  full-time  positions.  It 
would  also  make  certain  changes  to 
allow  the  Safety  Board  to  better  uti- 
lize the  funds  that  it  receives. 

The  amounts  provided  for  in  this  bill 
are  virtually  identical  to  those  unani- 
mously approved  by  the  Congress  last 
year.  However,  subsequent  to  our  ad- 
journment,   sine    die.    the    President 


vetoed  that  bill,  calling  it  a  budget 
buster. 

Mr.  President,  we  held  hearings  on 
S.  623  on  March  4.  1987.  to  determine 
what  level  of  funding  the  National 
Transportation  Safety  Board  needed 
to  accomplish  its  mandate  of  transpor- 
tation safety.  At  that  hearing,  NTSB 
Chairman  Jim  Burnett  testified  that, 
without  the  funding  levels  provided 
for  by  S.  623.  the  Board  would  be 
forced  to  make  staffing  reductions. 
And,  as  the  lmportan(%  of  transporta- 
tion safety  continues  to  increase.  I  do 
not  want  to  be  caught  short  handed 
with  respect  to  our  ability  to  recognize 
and  make  necessary  safety  improve- 
ments. 

The  National  Transportation  Safety 
Board  Is  charged  with  investigating 
and  determining  the  probable  c&use  of 
accidents  in  several  transportation  in- 
dustries, including  aviation,  highways, 
rail,  pipeline,  and  marine.  Following 
its  investigations,  the  Board  also  has 
the  responsibility  of  maldng  recom- 
mendations to  Federal,  State,  and 
local  agencies  to  prevent  the  recur- 
rence of  accidents.  And,  as  chairman 
of  the  Aviation  Subcommittee,  I 
assure  my  colleagues  that  the  Safety 
Board  serves  a  very  important  func- 
tion to  the  Congress  by  evaluating  the 
performance  of  other  transportation 
agencies  in  achieving  safety. 

Every  day  we  continue  to  see  tragic 
transportation  accidents  taking  hun- 
dreds of  human  lives  and  costing 
untold  millions  of  dollars.  The  NTSB 
plays  a  vital  role  in  examining  the 
causes  of  these  accidents  and  making 
recommendations  so  that  similar  acci- 
dents can  be  prevented  in  the  future. 

I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port passage  of  this  bill.  To  date,  the 
committee  has  not  heard  from  anyone 
who  opposes  this  bill,  including  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget.  As 
a  result,  it  is  my  hope  that  we  will  see 
early  approval  of  this  bill  by  the 
House  of  Representatives,  with  Presi- 
dent Reagan  signing  it  into  law. 

The  Congress  and  the  American 
people  deserve  our  best  when  it  comes 
to  ensuring  an  adequate  margin  of 
transportation  safety.  And  the  NTSB 
is  an  important  part  in  the  process  of 
ensuring  that  safety. 

I,  therefore,  urge  this  body  to 
approve  S.  623. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  in  support  of  S.  623,  the  Independ- 
ent Safety  Board  Act  Amendments  of 
1987.  This  legislation  will  provide  the 
necessary  funding  for  the  National 
Transportation  Safety  Board  for  the 
next  3  fiscal  years.  It  is  badly  needed 
legislation  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  its  passage. 

As  chairman  of  the  Commerce  Com- 
mittee. I  fully  appreciate  the  impor- 
tance of  the  NTSB  to  our  efforts  to 
enhance  transportation  safety.  The 
Safety  Board  has  provided  our  com- 
mittee with  a  great  deal  of  analysis 
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and  Insight  into  transportation  and 
ways  in  which  safety  can  be  improved. 
And  recent  accidents  in  the  rail,  mari- 
time, and  aviation  industries  highlight 
the  need  to  do  everything  we  can  to 
make  these  and  other  modes  of  trans- 
portation as  safe  as  possible. 

The  bill  before  us  is  very  simple.  It 
would  authorize  appropriations  for 
fiscal  years  1988  through  1990.  and  it 
would  make  several  minor  changes  In 
the  manner  in  which  the  Board  uses 
these  funds.  It  has  moved  through  our 
committee  without  adverse  conunent 
and  deserves  our  support. 

This  bUl  was  necessitated  by  the 
veto  last  year  of  a  biU  virtually  identi- 
cal to  S.  623.  In  his  veto  statement,  the 
President  said  that  whUe  his  adminis- 
tration was  committed  to  ensuring 
transportation  safety,  the  NTSB  au- 
thorization bill  was  over  budget. 

The  fact  is  that  if  we  do  not  pass 
this  bill,  the  Safety  Board  will  be 
forced  to  make  reductions  in  staffing, 
which  in  turn,  wiU  mean  fewer  investi- 
gations into  the  cause  of  transporta- 
tion accidents  and  fewer  safety  recom- 
mendations. In  that  very  real  sense, 
these  funding  levels  are  needed  to 
ensure  safety.  Anything  less  will  com- 
promise our  efforts  to  provide  the 
American  public  with  the  safest  trans- 
portation systems  available. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  compliment 
Senator  Ford  for  moving  this  bill  ex- 
peditiously to  the  floor  for  our  consid- 
eration. And  I  think  Senator  Kasse- 
BAUM,  the  ranking  minority  member 
on  the  Aviation  Subcommittee,  de- 
serves credit  as  well. 

I  believe  that  they  have  put  together 
a  good  bill,  and  I  urge  its  passage. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  commit- 
tee amendment. 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  having  been  read  the  third  time, 
the  question  is.  Shall  it  pass? 

So  the  bill  (S.  623)  was  passed. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill 
was  passed. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT 
AGREEMENT 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  in  further 
response  to  the  distinguished  Republi- 
can leader's  proposal,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that,  anent  Calendar  Orders 
Nos.  65  and  66.  there  be  a  time  limita- 
tion on  each  of  not  to  exceed 

B£r.  DOLE.  Twenty  minutes,  equally 
divided. 


Mr.  BYRD.  Twenty  minutes,  to  be 
equally  divided  in  accordance  with  the 
usual  form,  that  no  amendment  be  in 
order,  that  no  motions  to  refer  be  in 
order,  and  that  on  any  motion  to  re- 
consider on  final  passage  there  be  no 
time  for  debate  thereon. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  am  in- 
formed that  the  yeas  and  nays  are 
going  to  be  requested  on  both  meas- 
ures. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Senate  be  permitted  to  proceed  at 
this  time  to  order  the  yeas  and  nays 
on  both  resolutions,  notwithstanding 
the  measures  are  not  before  the 
Senate,  and  with  one  show  of  seconds. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Chair  and  I  thank  the  able  Repub- 
lican leader. 

May  I  say  to  the  leader  that  these 
votes  on  these  two  measures  will  be 
scheduled  at  a  later  time,  after  consul- 
tation with  the  distinguished  Republi- 
can leader. 

Mr.  President,  I  thank  the  able  Re- 
publican leader  for  his  help.  It  certain- 
ly wUl  be  needed  in  moving  forward  on 
the  calendar.  I  deeply  appreciate  his 
assistance. 

Mr.  President,  a  moment  ago,  in  re- 
lation to  Calendar  Order  No.  66,  the 
time  agreement  that  I  proposed  pro- 
vided that  no  amendments  be  offered. 
Mr.  President,  my  request  does  not 
preclude  committee  amendments. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  understands. 


COMPETITIVE  EQUALITY 
BANKING  ACT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate  wlU 
now  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  S. 
790,  which  the  clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  bill  (S.  790)  to  regulate  nonbank  banks. 
Impose  a  moratorium  on  certain  securities 
and  Insurance  activities  by  banks,  recapital- 
ize the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insurance 
Corporation,  allow  emergency  interstate 
bank  acquisitions,  streamline  credit  union 
operations,  regulate  consumer  checkholds, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  (^insider 
the  bill. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
understand  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  has  a  brief  state- 
ment he  would  like  to  make  in  (M>nnec- 
tlon  with  a  bill  he  is  Introducing.  I  am 
happy  to  yield  to  him. 
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Mr.  DQMBNICL 


Mr.  President.  I 

it  that  I  be  per- 


on    consumer    affairs.    This    section, 
which  promises  to  end  the  abusive 
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the  time.  I  have  served  on  other  com- 
mittees and  have  never  seen  it  happen 
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its  ability  to  handle  faUed  and  falling 
banks   with   minimum    disruption   to 


than  that  sought  by  the  Treasury  De-    that     have 
partment.  the  amount  of  permissible    huge.   While 
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grown     correspondingly 
the   comparatively  few 
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Mr.  OOICKNICL  Mr.  President.  I 
aric  omilmooi  oonMDt  that  I  be  per- 
mitted to  proceed  for  up  to  10  minutes 
■a  if  in  morning  bustneas  for  the  pur- 
poae  of  some  remarks  and  the  Intro- 
duetioii  of  ablD  for  referraL 

The  FRXBIDINa  OFFICER.  With- 
out olxjeetion.  it  is  ao  ordered. 

(The  remaita  of  Mr.  Doimnci 
appear  later  in  today's  Rbookd  under 
Statements  on  Introduced  Bills  and 
Joint  ReeolutlonB.) 

Mr.  WIMOW  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  FRiSlDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Calif <»nla. 

Mr.  WIU30N.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  ccmsent  to  proceed  out  of 
cndor  for  the  purpose  of  Introducing  a 
UIL 

Mr.  FROZMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  briefly  yield? 

Mr.  WILSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PROZMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  no  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
Senator  from  California,  but  I  do  hope 
that  we  can  limit  such  requests  and 
get  cm  to  the  bilL  It  is  a  big  bill  and 
win  require  ctmsiderable  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  wnJSON.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished manager  of  this  important 
legislation 

(The  remarlcs  of  Mr.  Wilsoh  appear 
later  in  todajr's  Rboord  under  State- 
ments on  Introduced  Bills  and  Joint 
Resolutions.) 

Mr.  PROZMIRE  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
SenatOT  from  North  Carolina. 

The  FRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered.  The 
Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  HKIiMS  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Hblms  appear 
later  in  today's  Rbcosd  under  Submis- 
sion of  Concurrent  and  Senate  Resolu- 
tions.) 

The  Senate  resumed  consideration 
of  thebilL 

(Mr.  WIKTU  assumed  the  chair.) 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  Mr.  President,  as 
we  begin  the  consideration  of  this  bill, 
I  want  to  take  this  opportimlty  to  i^j- 
plaud  the  efforts  of  colleagues  who 
have  gone  before  me.  First  and  fore- 
most. I  want  to  hail  the  work  of  Sena- 
tes Sua  Gash  from  Utah,  who  is  on 
my  right  and  who  chaired  the  commit- 
tee. I  think  with  real  distinction,  from 
IMl  until  the  end  of  last  year.  In 
1984.  Mr.  Oaih  ushered  another  con- 
trovosial  hanking  bill  throiigh  the 
Senate.  Though  he  confronted  two  at- 
tempts to  block  the  bill,  he  prevailed, 
winning  an  astounding  89  to  5. 

Let  me  also  highlight  the  efforts  of 
some  of  my  fellow  Democrats  on  the 
committee.  Senator  Ceaa  Dodd  is  the 
author  of  title  VI  of  this  bill,  limiting 
chedtholda.  My  friend  from  Connecti- 
cut is  chairman  of  the  subcommittee 


on  consumer  affairs.  This  section, 
which  promises  to  end  the  abusive 
holds  on  checks,  is  the  first  of  what 
Senator  Dood  says  will  be  a  long  series 
of  legislative  efforts  to  promote  the 
role  of  the  consumer  in  this  financial 
revolution. 

Let  me  also  thank  Senators  Dohald 
Rugu  and  Pattl  Sabbanxs.  In  writing 
this  bill,  I  met  with  every  Senator  on 
the  committee,  and  met  with  my 
f  eUow  Democrats  several  times.  These 
two  Senators  contributed  valuable,  el- 
oquent comment.  They  emphasized 
the  need  for  a  thorough  evaluation  of 
the  financial  structure  in  America,  and 
it  is  an  evaluation  to  which  I  have 
pledged  the  Banking  Committee's  at- 
tention. 

Senator  Alan  Dixon  has  played  an 
extremely  constructive  role  in  the  de- 
velopment of  this  bill  despite  heavy 
pressures  on  him  to  postpone  tough 
Issues  to  a  later  date. 

Senator  Jnc  Sasser  of  Tennessee 
has  lent  his  steady  and  reasoned  anal- 
ysis throughout  the  shaping  of  this 
blU. 

We  have  three  new  Democrats  on 
the  committee:  Senators  Dick  Srklbt 
of  Alabama,  Terkt  Santoro  of  North 
Carolina,  and  Bos  Graham  of  Florida. 
While  I  expected  these  newcomers  to 
bristle  at  the  complexity  of  the  issues 
before  us.  I  was  surprised  to  learn  that 
they  were  comparative  masters  of  the 
subject.  Their  States  have  elected  ex- 
cellent students  of  public  policy,  even 
when  that  public  policy  rests  outside 
the  usual  boundaries  of  campaigning 
and  popular  speeches. 

Finally,  let  me  express  my  thanks  to 
Senator  Alan  C^ranston.  Senator 
C^RANSTON  drove  a  hard  bargain  in 
shaping  this  bill.  At  first,  he  was  per- 
suaded that  we  must  avoid  any  legisla- 
tion except  the  recapitalization  of  the 
Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insurance 
Corporation.  But  in  tough  negotia- 
tions, we  agreed  to  the  bill  we  now 
present  to  Congress.  I  thank  Mr. 
Cranston  and  the  rest  of  the  Senate 
Banking  Committee. 

On  the  Republican  side.  Senators 
Heinz  and  D'Amato  were  extremely 
helpful  in  forging  the  compromises 
represented  in  titles  I  and  11  of  the 
bill.  Senator  Phil  Gramm  added  a  val- 
uable amendment  on  forbearance 
policy. 

Indeed,  Mr.  President,  all  18  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  participated  ac- 
tively in  the  committee's  four  hour 
markup  of  this  legislation.  While  no 
member  is  entirely  happy  with  all  the 
results,  it  was  reported  to  the  Senate 
by  a  12  to  6  margin.  In  my  nearly  30 
years  of  service  on  the  committee,  I 
have  never  experienced  a  markup  with 
as  high  a  degree  of  involvement  by  all 
the  committee's  members. 

In  fact,  I  cannot  remember  any 
markup  in  which  all  members  of  the 
committee,  every  one  without  excep- 
tion, was  there  at  least  95  percent  of 


the  time.  I  have  served  on  other  com- 
mittees and  have  never  seen  it  happen 
on  other  ctnhmittees.  either. 

Of  course,  Senators  are  busy  and  it 
is  very  hard  for  them  to  be  in  attend- 
ance in  any  one  omunlttee.  We  are  all 
members  of  other  committees  and  sub- 
committees imd  we  have  our  duties  on 
the  floor  and  so  forth.  I  think  this  was 
a  real  indlcaitlon  of  their  intense  inter- 
est in  the  bill  and  their  dedication  to 
the  work. 

I  say  to  my  coUeagues.  the  Competi- 
tive Equality  Banking  Act  Includes  six 
titles;  it  bane  new  nonbank,  and  limits 
the  growth  of  those  protected:  it 
freezes  the  entry  of  banks  into  new  fi- 
nancial markets;  it  recapitalizes  the 
Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insurance 
Corporation;  it  streamlines  the  admin- 
istration of  credit  unions;  and  it  limits 
the  abusive  holds  banks  place  on 
checks. 

First,  a  brief  note  on  the  titles  that 
are  not  controversial. 

Title  IV  eKpands  the  authority  for 
Federal  regulators  to  arrange  the  sale 
of  failed  aqd  failing  banks  to  inter- 
state buyers.  It  also  enables  regulators 
to  operate  failed  banks  for  up  to  3 
years  in  an  effort  to  search  for  a  per- 
manent operator  of  the  bank.  That  is 
the  bridge  bank  provision.  Behind 
these  new  powers  is  an  attempt  to 
keep  banks  open  in  troubled  areas  of 
the  Nation,  such  as  the  Farm  Belt  and 
energy-prodticing  States. 

Under  the  Gam-St  (3ermain  Act  of 
1982.  Fedeml  bank  regulators  were 
empowered  to  invite  out-of-State 
banks  to  purchase  failed  banks  with  at 
least  $500  million  in  assets.  The  pur- 
pose of  this  legislation  was  to  ease  the 
drain  on  the  Federal  Deposit  Insur- 
ance Corporation  when  large  banks 
fail.  Because  of  the  general  deference 
to  States  to  control  which  banks  oper- 
ate within  their  borders,  however. 
Congress  chose  not  to  permit  acquisi- 
tions of  banks  or  bank  holding  compa- 
nies with  less  than  $500  million.  The 
term  of  that  law  has  elapsed,  and  we 
are  here  to  extend  it.  We  are  also  here 
to  expand  it. 

Since  passage  of  that  law,  bank  fail- 
ures have  continued  to  surge.  Each 
year,  a  new  postdepression  record  for 
failures  is  set.  FDIC  Chairman  L  Wil- 
liam Seidman  testified  that  his  agency 
expects  a  sizable  increase  in  the 
nimiber  of  bank  failures  in  1987— up 
from  138  in  1986— with  no  relief  yet  in 
sight.  The  increased  numbers  of  bank 
failures,  the  geographic  concentration 
of  banking  problems,  and  the  relative- 
ly large  size  of  some  troubled  banks 
are  making  it  increasingly  difficult  to 
find  piirchaeers  for  all  failed  banks. 
Though  37  States  have  enacted  legisla- 
tion providftig  for  some  form  of  re- 
gional or  national  full-service  inter- 
state banking,  the  FDIC  continues  to 
seek  enactment  of  emergency  inter- 
state acquisition  authority  to  enhance 


its  ablUty  to  handle  failed  and  failing 
banks  with  tnininrniiri  disruption  to 
local  economies  and  mlntiniim  cost  to 
the  insurance  fund. 

To  improve  those  emergency  tools, 
the  FDIC  sought  several  new  powers. 
One  of  the  most  important  of  these 
new  powers  is  the  ability  of  the  FDIC 
itself  to  operate  a  bridge  bank.  A 
bridge  bank  is  a  bank  that  would  take 
over  the  assets  of  a  failed  or  failing 
bank  in  the  event  no  other  buyer 
could  be  found.  It  could  run  the  bank 
for  as  long  as  3  years  in  search  of  that 
buyer.  In  this  way,  communities  might 
be  protected  from  the  loss  of  a  much 
needed  source  of  credit. 

The  purpose  of  title  V  is  to  make 
technical  and  clarifying  amendments 
to  the  Federal  Oedlt  Union  Act.  Gen- 
erally, those  changes  provide  the  Na- 
tional Oedlt  Union  Administration 
with  flexibility  in  its  supervision  of 
credit  unions,  including  the  strength- 
ening of  NCUA's  conservatorship  au- 
thority. 

TiUe  VI  of  the  bill  is  the  Pair  Depos- 
it AvaUabllity  Act  of  1987.  The  provi- 
sions set  forth  in  this  title  represent 
the  culmination  of  several  years  of 
study  and  hearings  before  the  commit- 
tee starting  In  1982  concerning  the 
practice  of  depository  Institutions  de- 
laying the  availability  of  funds  depos- 
ited by  checks. 

Mr.  President,  as  a  package,  this  leg- 
islation is  carefully  structured  to  ad- 
dress two  critical  needs.  The  first  is  to 
halt  the  aggressive  exploitation  of 
loopholes  in  our  banking  laws.  The  bill 
does  this  by  closing  nonbank  bank 
loopholes,  as  of  March  5,  1987.  This 
provides  Congress  with  time  for  a 
careful  consideration  of  the  need  for 
new  financial  services  legislation.  And 
it  encoiunges  financial  service  indus- 
try groups  to  participate  constructive- 
ly in  the  committee's  efforts  to  recon- 
sider the  laws  governing  the  owner- 
ship of  federally  insured  depository  in- 
stitutions. 

The  second  need  is  to  recapitalize 
the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insur- 
ance Corporation  [FSLIC]  and  to 
make  that  recapitalization  as  effective 
and  economical  as  possible. 

First,  let  me  address  the  critical 
need  of  FSLIC.  Although  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  thrift  institutions  are  profita- 
ble, several  hundred  thrift  institutions 
are  suffering  losses  so  large  they 
cannot  be  accommodated  with  the  re- 
sources available  to  the  FSLIC  within 
its  existing  statutory  framework.  This 
legislation  amends  the  FSLIC's  gov- 
erning statutes  to  enable  the  resources 
of  the  FSLIC  to  be  augmented  by  a 
combination  of  capital  market  loans 
and  thrift  industry  contributions.  The 
legislation  provides  $7.5  billion  in  bor- 
rowing authority  for  2  years  and  re- 
quires congressional  review  and  i^ 
proval  before  additional  funds  could 
be  borrowed.  Although  the  time  limit 
on   the   borrowing   authority   is   less 


than  that  sought  by  the  Treasury  De- 
partment, the  amoimt  of  permissible 
annual  borrowing  is  In  the  range  indi- 
cated by  Treasury  and  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  as  essential.  In  a 
sense,  this  is  the  full  Treasury  plan, 
placed  on  a  2-year  term  rather  than  a 
5-year  term.  This  ensures  congression- 
al oversight.  The  recapitalization  pro- 
vided for  is,  in  the  committee's  judg- 
ment, fully  sufficient  to  enable  the 
FSLIC  to  meet  its  obligations  and  can 
be  implemented  with  no  Government 
funds. 

Let  me  turn  now,  to  the  most  serious 
aspect  of  this  legislation  and,  indeed, 
what  will  prove  the  most  serious  task 
our  Banking  Committee  and  Congress 
will  address  in  financial  law. 

At  the  foimdation  of  American  fi- 
nancial law  is  a  longstanding  tradition 
of  separating  banking  and  commerce. 
This  separation  has  served  to  preserve 
the  equal  availability  of  credit  in  the 
United  States  and  minimize  the  con- 
centration of  financial  and  economic 
power. 

The  U.S.  economy  Is  the  most  pow- 
erful engine  of  its  kind  in  the  history 
of  the  world.  Yes,  there  are  other  de- 
signs, and  possibly  American  policy- 
makers and  captains  of  industry  can 
learn  from  them.  Nevertheless,  we 
must  be  careful  to  understand  what 
factors  in  the  American  economic 
engine  make  it  run  so  effectively,  so 
forcefully. 

One  of  those  factors,  I  am  con- 
vinced, is  the  wide  and  equal  availabil- 
ity of  credit  in  the  United  States.  No 
other  nation  has  the  vast  pluralist  net 
of  banks  that  we  have  here  in  Amer- 
ica. As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  most  coun- 
tries 5  or  6  banks  do  95  percent  of  the 
business.  In  this  country,  there  are 
14,000  independent  banks.  There  are 
some  7,000  thrifts;  that  is,  savings  and 
loans.  And  there  are  20,000  credit 
unions.  In  Japan,  Germany,  France, 
and  Britain,  there  are  only  a  handful 
of  banks  that  do  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  business  with  banks 
everywhere. 

What  is  special  about  this  prolifera- 
tion of  creditors  in  the  United  States? 
What  is  special  is  that  small  banks  are 
the  lifeblood  of  small  business.  Ninety- 
five  percent  of  a  small  bank's  loans  are 
made  to  small  business.  Seventy  per- 
cent of  a  medium-size  bank's  loans  are 
to  small  business.  Only  13  percent  of  a 
large  bank's  loans  are  made  to  small 
business.  And  if  I  may  add,  none — zero, 
zip — of  nonbank  banks  loans  are  made 
to  small  business.  These  figures  come 
from  a  survey  done,  incidentally,  not 
by  bankers  but  by  small  business— by 
the  National  Federation  of  Independ- 
ent Business. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  big  banks  are 
bad.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  the  Ameri- 
can entrepreneur's  dream  to  expand 
his  or  her  business.  Many  of  those 
businesses  have  grown  tremendously. 
And  there   are  corresponding  banks 


that  have  grown  correspondingly 
huge.  While  the  comparatively  few 
Japanese,  German,  and  British  banks 
are  naturally  huge,  some  of  the  14,000 
American  banks  have  grown  so  suc- 
cessful that  they  annually  populate 
the  list  of  the  largest  banks  In  the 
world.  Citicorp  is,  in  fact,  the  largest 
in  the  world.  Citicorp,  of  course,  is  the 
huge  money  center  bank  in  New  York. 
Those  of  us  who  are  champions  of 
small  business  can  nevertheless  be 
proud  of  this. 

This  legislation  is  aimed  at  preserv- 
ing this  vast  network  of  credit  from 
both  large  sources,  and  small,  far- 
flung  sources.  It  achieves  this  by  at- 
tacking the  so-called  nonbank  loop- 
hole. 

The  nonbank  bank  loophole  arises 
from  the  definition  of  a  bank  in  the 
Bank  Holding  Company  Act.  Under 
that  act,  a  bank  is  defined  as  an  insti- 
tution that  accepts  demand  deposits 
and  makes  commercial  loans.  A  bank 
that  refrains  from  one  of  those  two  ac- 
tivities is  not  considered  a  bank  for 
purposes  of  the  Bank  Holding  Compa- 
ny Act;  hence  the  term  nonbank  bank. 

The  loophole  arose  through  two 
changes  enacted  in  1966  and  1970 
made  to  accommodate  the  unique  case 
of  a  single  trust  company.  It  is  clear 
that  the  new  definition  of  a  bank  was 
intended  not  as  a  major  policy  change 
but  rather  as  a  limited  exemption  for 
a  single  institution. 

However,  beginning  in  the  early 
1980's,  lawyers  looking  for  a  way 
around  the  Bank  Holding  Company 
Act  seized  upon  the  1970  redefinition. 
They  advised  their  clients  that  the  act 
could  be  circumvented  if  the  bank 
gave  up  either  its  demand  deposits  or 
commercial  lending. 

To  avoid  the  regiilation  under  the 
Bank  Holding  Company  Act,  a  bank 
need  not  make  drastic  changes  in  its 
operations.  For  example,  a  nonbank 
bank  can  offer  interest-bearing  NOW 
accounts — that  is,  checking  accounts 
that  bring  interest,  checking  accounts 
that  most  people  consider  demand  ac- 
counts—rather than  demand  deposits 
and  still  escape  regulations.  Under  cur- 
rent court  rulings,  it  can  also  engage 
in  a  wide  variety  of  business  lending 
activities — including  making  broker 
call  loans,  issuing  bankers  acceptances, 
and  investing  in  commercial  paper  or 
certificates  of  deposit— without  being 
considered  to  be  in  the  business  of 
making  commercial  loans.  In  other 
words,  these  nonbank  banks  can  really 
do  just  about  evenrthing  substantial 
and  significant  that  a  bank  can  do. 

Nonbank  banks  escape  major  regula- 
tions. They  can  expand  Interstate. 
Other  banks  cannot.  And  they  escape 
the  ban  on  mixing  banking  with  com- 
merce. Other  banks  cannot. 

Naturally,  nonbank  banks  are  a 
means  by  which  large  diversified  com- 
panies can  invade  the  hanUng  busi- 
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Sonae  of  the  Natioo'i  lAirest  re- 
telllnc,  weuritlea,  and  Insurmnce  com- 
panlea  have  been  able  to  enter  the 
tMwMtij  bustnen  through  the  non- 
bank  bank  loophole  while  banks  are 
I»evented  from  entering  those  busi- 
newwr  by  the  Bank  Holding  Comi>any 
Act 

The  Senate  acted,  by  a  vote  of  89  to 
6.  to  close  the  nonbank  bank  loophole 
in  1984.  That  was  the  Oam  bill  which, 
as  I  said  before,  dosed  the  nonbank 
baidcs  locvhole.  Unfortunately,  the 
House  faOed  to  take  action  on  the  bill 
In  the  dosing  days  of  the  98th  Con- 
gress. The  House  Banking  Committee 
did  report  leglslaUon  early  in  1985  to 
dose  the  nonbank  bank  loophole,  but 
that  leglslati<m  became  embroiled  In 
other  oontroverales  and  did  not  clear 
the  House  Rules  Committee. 

The  continued  failure  of  the  Con- 
gress to  dose  the  nonbank  bank  loop- 
hole wHl  cause  a  number  of  problems 
in  our  hanking  system.  It  will  subvert 
the  right  of  the  States  to  determine 
their  own  hanking  structure:  needless- 
ly increase  the  cost  of  recapitalizing 
the  FSLIC:  erode  the  policy  of  sepa- 
rating hanking  from  commerce;  create 
new  competitive  inequities  in  our  fi- 
nancial syston:  undermine  the  ability 
of  the  bank  regulators  to  maintain  a 
safe  hanking  system:  and  Jeopardize 
the  payment  system.  A&  Chairman 
Volcker  testified  before  the  commit- 
tee, dosing  the  nonbank  bank  loop- 
hole is  Just  as  important  and  urgent  as 
recapitalizing  the  FSLIC. 

Let  me  repeat  that.  Mr.  President, 
for  Senators  who  think  we  should 
simply  go  ahead  and  proceed  with  re- 
capitalisation of  FSLIC  and  drop  ev- 
erything from  the  bill.  The  man  who  I 
think  has  the  greatest  prestige  and 
the  greatest  respect,  an  expert  in  this 
area.  Chairman  Paul  Volcker  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board,  has  testified 
that  dosing  the  nonbank  bank  loop- 
hole is  Just  as  important.  Just  as 
urgent  as  recapitalizing  FSLIC. 

Under  the  Bank  Holding  Company 
Act.  a  bank  holding  company  cannot 
buy  a  bank  in  another  State  tmless  the 
law  of  that  State  specifically  permits 
it  to  do  so.  The  Congress  deliberately 
enacted  that  policy  in  1956  in  order  to 
preserve  a  decentralized  banking 
syston  and  to  maintain  local  control 
over  local  credit  resources.  The  policy 
has  resulted  in  the  United  States 
having  the  least  concentrated  banking 
system  among  the  major  industrial  na- 
tions of  the  world.  While  the  10  larg- 
est banks  control  upward  of  90  percent 
of  hanking  assets  in  most  European 
countries,  in  the  United  States,  the 
top  10  control  less  than  30  percent  of 
hanking  assets. 

To  be  sure,  a  number  of  States  have 
recently  modified  their  banking  laws 
to  permit  interstate  banking,  at  least 
on  a  regional  leveL  But  most  of  those 
laws  have  been  carefully  drafted  to 
permit  regional  banks  to  grow  in  size 


before  taking  on  the  full  competitive 
onslaught  of  the  major  money  center 
banks.  These  carefully  designed  re- 
gional timetables  can  be  easily  clrcimi- 
vented  If  the  major  money  center 
banks  are  free  to  penetrate  regional 
banking  markets  through  nonbank 
banks  irrespective  of  State  law. 

There  are  those  who  argue  that  a 
controversial  issue  such  as  nonbank 
banks  should  not  be  made  part  of  our 
efforts  to  rescue  FSLIC.  But  the  non- 
bank  bank  is  critical  to  FSLIC's 
health.  If  the  nonbank  bank  loophole 
remains  open,  it  will  increase  the  cost 
of  recapitalizing  the  FSLIC.  The  main 
reason  for  purchasing  a  troubled 
thrift  institution  is  to  enter  a  market 
from  which  the  acquiring  company 
would  otherwise  be  legally  foreclosed. 
The  PBLIC  can  reduce  its  losses  by,  in 
effect,  selling  the  franchise  of  that 
thrift  to  the  highest  bidder.  But  if 
companies  are  free  to  acquire  nonbank 
banks,  they  will  have  little  incentive  to 
take  on  the  heavy  capital  and  manage- 
ment burden  of  acquiring  a  failed  or 
failing  thrift  institution,  and  the  cost 
of  resolving  problem  cases  will  greatly 
Increase.  As  Chairman  Gray  of  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  testi- 
fied before  the  committee: 

It  is  important  to  the  health  of  the  FSLIC 
to  enact  legislation  to  close  the  nonbank 
bank  loophole,  once  and  for  all.  At  a  time 
when  the  FSLIC  fund  is  dangerously  low, 
the  FSLIC  needs  the  unhampered  ability  to 
offer  valuable  noncash  incentives  (i.e.,  a  cov- 
eted franchise)  to  potential  acquirers. 

Thus  it  would  be  imprudent  to 
embark  upon  a  multibillion-doUar  re- 
capitalization without  closing  the  non- 
bank  bank  loophole. 

Nonbank  banks  could  threaten  the 
safety  and  soimdness  of  our  financial 
system.  There  is  no  practical  way  to 
separate  a  nonbank  bank  from  its 
parent  and  affiliates,  either  operation- 
ally or  in  the  public  mind.  There  may 
be  strong  retailers  who  would  not  fail. 
But  what  if  W.T.  Grant  had  controlled 
a  bank?  W.T.  Grant,  as  we  know,  had 
its  troubles  and  failed.  In  its  dying 
days,  would  it  have  abused  its  non- 
bank  subsidiary?  These  are  worries 
and  concerns  of  no  less  than  Fed 
Chairman  Volcker. 

The  nonbank  bank  loophole  threat- 
ens our  Nation's  payments  system  by 
giving  large  diversified  firms  direct 
access  to  that  system.  The  payments 
system  is  highly  complex  and  requires 
a  high  degree  of  trust  among  the  par- 
ticipants. A  financially  troubled  affili- 
ate of  a  nonbank  bank  could,  for  ex- 
ample, direct  the  nonbank  bank  to 
make  Irrevocable  wire  transfers  far  ex- 
ceeding the  balance  in  the  affiliate's 
account  at  the  nonbank  bank.  Such 
transfers  could  precipitate  the  failure 
of  the  nonbank  bank,  resulting  in  loss 
to  the  FDIC,  the  Federal  Reserve 
System,  and  the  nonbank  bank's  de- 
positors and  creditors.  The  failure  of 


the  nonbank  bank  could,  in  turn, 
create  cha«s  in  the  payments  syston. 

Most  important,  let  me  return  to  the 
prindple  menace:  Nonbank  banks  xm- 
dermine  the  prindple  of  separating 
banking  and  commerce,  a  policy  that 
has  long  been  the  keystone  of  our 
banking  system.  Most  corporations  are 
free  to  engage  in  any  lawful  business: 
banks,  by  contrast,  are  limited  to  the 
business  of  banking. 

Our  free  enterprise  economy  relies 
on  banks  to  allocate  credit  to  its  most 
productive  use.  When  bankers  make 
good  credit  decisions,  the  entire  econo- 
my benefits:  when  bankers  make  poor 
credit  decisions,  economic  growth  is 
impaired,  the  separation  of  banking 
from  commerce  helps  ensiu%  that 
banks  allocate  credit  impartially,  and 
without  conflicts  of  interest.  The  non- 
bank  bank  loophole  erodes  that  sepa- 
ration by  allowing  commercial  compa- 
nies to  control  banks.  It  raises  the  risk 
that  banks'  credit  decisions  will  be 
based  not  on  economic  merit  but  on 
the  businels  strategies  of  their  corpo- 
rate parents. 

Closing  ttie  nonbank  bank  loophole 
while  placing  restrictions  on  existing 
nonbank  banks  does  not  mean  either  I 
or  the  committee  necessarily  conclude 
that  the  current  boimdary  line  be- 
tween banking  and  nonbanldng  activi- 
ties is  optimal.  Given  the  pace  of  tech- 
nological change  in  the  delivery  of  fi- 
nancial services,  it  may  be  that  banks 
need  to  engage  in  a  broader  range  of 
financial  services,  while  other  finan- 
cial services  firms  may  need  greater 
entry  into  banking.  But  the  committee 
believes  any  redrawing  of  the  boimda- 
ry lines  must  come  about  as  the  result 
of  deliberate  congressional  decision 
and  not  through  the  exploitation  of 
loopholes. 

Some  lobbyists  are  saying  that  the 
bill  gives  special  advantages  to  foreign 
banks.  That  is  not  true  at  all.  The  bUl 
does  not  give  any  new  powers  to  for- 
eign banlLS  operating  in  this  country, 
nor  does  it  loosen  the  existing  restric- 
tions on  what  those  banks  can  do  here. 
The  bill  mgkes  no  changes  whatsoever 
in  the  regulatory  structure  that  the 
Congress  imposed  on  foreign  banks  in 
the  International  Banking  Act  of  1978. 

Some  pedple  may  want  to  reexamine 
that  structure.  Fine.  But  that  is  a  sep- 
arate issue  from  this  bill. 

Furthermore,  the  bill  does  not  re- 
strict the  already  considerable  author- 
ity that  U;S.  bank  holding  companies 
have  to  compete  abroad.  Take  securi- 
ties powers,  for  example.  The  Glass- 
Steagall  Act  does  not  apply  to  the 
overseas  activities  of  U.S.  bank  hold- 
ing compahies.  Thus  U.S.  bank  hold- 
ing companies  can  underwrite  securi- 
ties abroad.  The  bill  will  not  change 
that  at  all. 

This  brings  me  to  the  purpose  of 
title  n.  In  this  section  of  the  bill,  we 
place  several  moratoria  on  proposed 


new  activities  of  banks.  This  is  highly 
controversial  and  will  be  subject  to  an 
amendment  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  is  going  to  offer  shortly.  I 
know  that  many  Members  of  the 
Senate  have  heard  from  bankers  com- 
plaining that  this  provision  sets  back 
progress  by  several  years. 

As  many  Senators  know,  I  favor 
many  of  the  powers  that  bankers  seek. 
I  think  it  would  be  good  for  the  econo- 
my to  introduce  new  competition  into 
the  commercial  paper,  municipal  bond, 
mortgage-backed  securities,  and  even 
real  estate  and  insurance  markets. 
Competition  is  what  makes  all  Ameri- 
can industry  strong. 

However,  my  fellow  committee  mem- 
bers, a  majority  of  whom  I  was  able  to 
convince  that  we  needed  to  ban  non- 
bank  bank's  pending  a  thorough 
review,  in  turn  persuaded  me  of  the 
necessity  of  a  similar  ban  on  new  bank 
powers.  The  price  of  a  nonbank  ban, 
of  keeping  commercial  firms  out  of  the 
banking  industry,  is  a  freeze  on  bank- 
ers getting  into  new  businesses. 

On  March  18— it  is  only  a  freeze;  it  is 
not  at  all  permanent  and  it  is  not 
going  to  be  permanent— the  Federal 
Reserve  approved  an  application  by 
Chase  Manhattan  Bank  to  underwrite 
commercial  paper.  While  this  activity 
is  in  the  economic  interests  of  Amer- 
ica, it  is  Congress,  and  not  the  Fed, 
that  should  grant  such  a  power.  If  we 
do  not  approve  title  II,  we  will  be  abdi- 
cating our  responsibilities  for  writing 
banldng  law. 

The  Competitive  Equality  Banking 
Act  of  1987  gives  all  of  the  major  in- 
dustry participants  an  interest  in  par- 
ticipating constructively  in  the  devel- 
opment of  comprehensive  legislation. 

The  bill,  then,  is  a  series  of  political 
carrots  and  sticks  designed  to  encour- 
age the  various  financial  services  in- 
terest groups— including  consiuners— 
to  participate  constructively  in  shap- 
ing new  legislation. 

As  discussed,  the  bill  places  freezes 
on  the  proliferation  of  nonbanl^.  And 
with  a  growth  restriction  of  7  percent 
in  1  year,  those  parents  wUl  be  press- 
ing for  new  legislation  to  relieve  that 
restriction.  Seven  percent  may  sound 
like  ample  growth,  but  remember  that 
smaU  companies  often  grow  at  100  per- 
cent, or  200  percent  a  year.  In  Dela- 
ware, the  Greenwood  Trust  Co.,  in 
1986,  grew  from  $24  million  in  assets 
to  $1  billion,  in  1  year.  That  is  a  38- 
fold  increase  in  size.  I  do  not  think 
there  has  ever  been  a  bank  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  world  that  has  grown  that 
fast;  certainly,  no  bank  that  grew  from 
$20  million  or  so.  Seven  percent 
growth  is  the  rate  of  a  mature  firm, 
and  will  be  a  severe  restriction  on 
these  nonbank  buccaneers. 

Title  II  also  places  a  1-year  moratori- 
um on  certain  securities  activities  that 
will  prevent  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  from  approving  the  pending  ap- 
plications. This  bill  gives  Congress  an 


additional  year  in  which  to  consider, 
in  the  context  of  a  comprehensive 
review  of  the  financial  services  indus- 
try, the  issues  raised  by  the  proposed 
new  securtties  powers.  But  because  the 
moratoriiun  is  not  permanent,  the  se- 
curities industry  wiU  have  a  strong  in- 
centive to  participate  constructively  in 
the  development  of  new  legislation. 

The  1-year  moratorium  on  regula- 
tory approval  of  new  insurance  and 
real  estate  powers  will  also  help  pre- 
serve the  status  quo  while  the  Con- 
gress considers  comprehensive  reform 
in  those  areas.  Because  the  moratori- 
um is  not  permanent,  the  insurance 
and  real  estate  industries  will  have  a 
stake  in  new  legislation.  By  contrast,  if 
those  industries  obtained  the  perma- 
nent bans  they  are  seeking,  they 
would  have  no  incentive  to  cooperate 
in  framing  new  legislation. 

Needless  to  say,  banlcing  groups  will 
strongly  push  Congress  to  act,  since 
the  bill  does  not  give  them  new  securi- 
ties powers,  nor  does  it  loosen  the 
Bank  Holding  Company  Act's  restric- 
tions on  nonbanking  activities. 

By  encouraging  all  the  major  partici- 
pants to  come  back  to  the  bargaining 
table,  we  greatly  enhance  the  pros- 
pects for  constructive  hearings  and  for 
the  passage  of  legislation.  The  com- 
mittee will  promptly  review  and.  if 
needed,  propose  major  revisions  of  the 
laws  governing  the  activities  of  compa- 
nies that  own  federally  insured  deposi- 
tory institutions.  I  have  stated  on  sev- 
eral occasions  that  if  the  Competitive 
Equality  Banlung  Act  is  enacted,  the 
committee  will  immediately  schedule 
hearings  on  a  broad  range  of  funda- 
mental issues  confronting  the  finan- 
cial services  industry,  with  the  goal 
being  to  bring  the  committee  together 
to  make  permanent  decisions  by  Octo- 
ber 1987. 

Let  me  summarize.  FSLIC  miist  be 
recapitalized.  There  is  no  question 
about  that.  But  we  must  also  launch  a 
deliberative  process  to  examine  finan- 
cial law,  and  that  deliberation  requires 
us  to  control  the  law,  rather  then  let  it 
disintegrate. 

Make  no  mistake;  navigating  this 
ban  through  the  Senate  Banking  Com- 
mittee was  no  easy  trick.  The  pressure 
many  Senators  have  faced  from  inter- 
est groups  in  the  last  several  days 
should  serve  as  testimony.  This  diffi- 
culty should  also  demonstrate  that  if 
we  do  not  act  now,  we  will  not  \)e  able 
to  act  later.  Granted,  the  ban  on  non- 
banks  in  this  legislation  is  not  perfect. 
We  have  had  to  grandfather  many 
players.  But  this  is  far  better  than 
opening  the  floodgates,  unleashing  a 
problem  we  may  be  unable  to  tame. 
Should  we  fail  to  enact  this  ban.  we 
will  be  signaling  to  American  execu- 
tives that  Congress  can  no  longer 
defend  the  barrier  between  banking 
and  commerce.  The  barrier  will  be 
shattered.  We  will  be  confronted  with 


lawmaking  by  disintegration,  rather 
than  deliberation. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
WiRTH).  The  Senator  from  Utah. 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President.  I  regret 
having  to  oppose  Chairman  Prozmiu 
on  this  particular  bill.  We  have  had 
opportunity  to  work  together  on  the 
Senate  Banking  Committee  for  12 
years,  6  years  of  his  chairmanship  and 
6  years  of  mine,  and  we  have  been  a 
good  team.  On  most  of  these  issues 
over  the  years  we  have  agreed  with 
each  other  and  we  have  supported 
each  other  irrespective  of  who  was 
chairman  and  who  was  the  ranking 
minority  member. 

I  appreciate  that  support  and  I  ap- 
preciate his  work  on  bringing  this  bill 
early  to  the  Senate  floor  despite  the 
fact  that  I  disagree  with  the  product 
of  the  committee. 

The  reason  I  do  I  will  explain  in  a 
few  minutes,  but  I  want  to  go  a  little 
more  into  the  background  that  the 
chairman  talked  about  as  an  explana- 
tion of  why  I  so  strongly  feel  that  we 
should  be  adding  nothing  to  a  regula- 
tor's bill  and  FSLIC  recap,  that  it 
should  be  clean  and  responding  to  an 
inmiedlate  emergency  situation. 

When  I  was  a  new  freshman  Senator 
12  years  ago  and  started  studying  the 
banking  laws  at  that  time— from 
Glass-Steagall.  to  the  Bank  Holding 
Company  Act,  the  Federal  Reserve 
Act,  McFadden,  all  the  other  laws  that 
deal  with  the  financial  services  indus- 
try in  this  country,  I  came  to  a  conclu- 
sion that  Congress  was  very  good  at 
moratoriums,  at  90-day  extensions,  at 
short-term  emergency  pieces  of  legisla- 
tion and  very,  very  poor  at  making  any 
long-term  decisions  or  making  deci- 
sions particularly  with  all  the  special 
interest  groups  that  are  involved  on  all 
sides  of  this  coin,  and  there  are  not 
just  two;  there  are  many.  And  I  felt 
very  strongly  that  we  should  have 
comprehensive  legislation  and  that  it 
would  be  necessary  to  step  on  some 
toes  in  order  to  do  that. 

Former  Senator  Tom  Mclntyre  of 
New  Hampshire,  a  Democratic 
member  of  the  committee,  at  that 
time  proposed  what  in  1975  was  known 
as  a  Financial  Institutions  Act,  and  it 
was  the  first  attempt  at  broad-based 
comprehensive  legislation  rather  than 
legislation  of  the  type  we  are  dealing 
with  today.  It  passed  the  Senate  2 
years  in  a  row,  if  my  memory  is  cor- 
rect, in  both  1975  and  1976.  It  passed 
the  Senate  Banking  Committee  and  I 
believe  it  passed  the  Senate.  As  you 
can  see  we  faced  the  same  thing  12 
years  ago,  that  both  the  chairman  and 
I  have  faced  as  chairmen  of  the 
Senate  Banldng  Committee,  of  the 
House  unwilling  to  act.  The  Financial 
Institutions  Act  died  twice  10  and  12 
years  ago. 
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It  WM  finally  1900  before  Chairman 
PwuDcns  achieved  a  comprehensive 


One  of  the  things  that  occurred  in 
that  act  In  1980  was  the  dlsaolutlon  of 
retulatkm  Q.  and  I  mention  that  at 
this  time  because  we  wm  be  talking  a 
great  deal  more  about  temporary 
moratoriums  and  temporary  acts  that 
we  hear  are  going  to  be  only  tempo- 
ms  and  we  win  cnlalnly  make  deci- 
sions on  them.  Regulatlcm  Q.  which 
antieonsumer  as  anything  this 
has  ever  done,  put  interest 
rate  «<*"»"g«  on  what  a  consumer  could 
earn  on  his  dqMslt  or  savings  account 
In  a  bank  or  a  savings  and  loan. 

I  always  wondered  what  right  we 
had  as  Oovemment  to  say  it  does  not 
matter  what  you  want  or  what  the 
market  rate  of  interest  is;  you  are  only 
going  to  be  allowed  to  pay  5.25  or  5.5 
percent. 

That  is  what  regulation  Q  was  all 
about,  and  then  we  had  a  differential 
giving  the  savings  and  loan  a  quarter 
percent  more  to  try  and  attract  more 
funds  to  the  housing  indxistry.  The 
regulation  was  supposed  to  be  tempo- 
rary in  1966. 

Chairman  Pbozmibx  was  successful 
in  getting  it  off  the  books  in  1980.  just 
a  little  14-jrear  temporary  regulation. 

I  wlU  not  take  the  time  of  the 
Senate  to  go  into  more  examples  of 
moratoriums  that  have  lasted  on  and 
on  and  on. 

However,  one  notable  one  might  be 
the  Federal  income  tax  of  1913  which 
was  going  to  be  a  temporary  measure 
and  was  passed  as  such,  but  I  believe  it 
Is  still  In  effect  as  we  will  all  find  out 
on  Aprfl  IS,  and  that  is  very,  very  tsrpi- 
cal  of  most  things  we  enact. 

No  matter  how  much  I  believe  the 
sincerity  of  those  who  say  that  these 
will  (mly  be  temporarily,  the  history  of 
Congress  tells  me  otherwise,  particu- 
larly when  these  temporary  moratori- 
ums are  supposed  to  expire  1  year 
from  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
bilL  Let  us  assume  that  it  takes  a 
couple  of  months  and  we  are  into  May 
before  it  is  enacted,  if  it  is  enacted. 
and  a  year  from  that  wiU  put  us  into 
May  or  June  1988. 

I  have  been  in  this  body  during  elec- 
tion 3rears  and  during  Presidential 
election  years.  After  12  years  on  this 
committee,  if  we  have  not  had  the 
courage  to  make  decisions  on  many  of 
these  very  controversial  issues  because 
of  the  power  of  the  various  special  in- 
terest groups,  I  really  wonder  if  it  is 
logical  to  assume  that  in  Iiiay  or  June 
of  a  Presidential  election  year,  with 
the  oitire  Congress  being  up  for  re- 
election and  one-third  of  the  Senate. 
that  we  are  going  to  make  Olass-Stea- 
gall  dedslims.  that  we  are  going  to 
make  declsl<n)s  on  whether  banks 
should  be  allowed  to  sell  mimicipal 
revenue  bonds  and  have  interest 
powers.  I  really  rather  doubt  it. 


To  get  back  to  my  little  history 
lesson,  after  all  those  things.  Chair- 
man pROXtasz  did  succeed  in  1980 
with  a  comprehensive  bill. 

In  1982.  Gam-St  Germain  was 
passed,  the  second  step.  In  1984.  the 
third  step  of  this  process  was  to  take 
place,  and.  as  the  chairman  men- 
tioned, we  succeeded,  on  an  89-to-5 
vote,  and  once  again  reminiscent  of 
1975  and  1976  the  House  refused  to  go 
to  conference.  I  was  told  that  there 
was  no  consensus  on  these  issues.  I 
apolotfze  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives for  not  getting  the  other  five 
votes  that  day.  but  I  thought  89  to  5 
was  a  pretty  good  margin.  This  body, 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  had 
the  courage  to  make  some  difficult  de- 
cisions by  an  overwhelming  margin. 

Senator  Proxmirx  mentioned  that 
the  bill  in  1984.  in  August,  did  close 
the  nonbank  bank  loophole.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  it  closed  it  very  tight, 
with  a  grandfather  date  of  July  1, 
1983.  It  was  actually  retroactive  be- 
cause that  was  a  date  that  Chairman 
St  GaucAin  and  I  announced  at  the 
institution  of  the  legislation,  that  ev- 
eryone be  put  on  warning  and  that  we 
would  close  the  nonbank  bank  loop- 
hole 34  of  that  date. 

We  also  had  in  that  biU  a  number  of 
powers  for  banking  institutions.  It  was 
a  well-balanced  comprehensive  bill 
that  took  and  gave  things  to  various 
elements  of  the  financial  services  in- 
dustry. No  one  really  liked  it.  Maybe 
that  was  the  best  reason  for  passing  it. 
that  it  irritated  everybody  a  little  bit 
which  meant  it  was  probably  a  pretty 
well-balanced  bill  and  pretty  fair,  but 
that  was  the  context  in  which  the 
nonbank  bank  loophole  was  closed. 

It  has  always  been  my  position  to 
close  the  nonbank  bank  loophole,  but 
as  part  of  a  comprehensive  piece  of 
legislation.  So  there  were  tradeoffs. 

Now  nearly  3  years  later  we  are  at- 
tempting to  close  it  in  isolation.  It  was 
possible,  any  time  over  the  last  3  years 
to  close  the  nonbank  bank  loophole  by 
itself.  I  chose  not  to  do  that.  Chair- 
man Proxmire's  first  attempt  was  also 
not  to  do  that.  His  first  introduction 
of  a  bill  this  year  was  even  comprehen- 
sive with  new  powers  for  banking  insti- 
tutions. 

So  we  went,  in  the  first  draft  of  this 
biU.  with  the  nonbank  bank  loophole 
closer,  with  a  retroactive  date  and  also 
new  powers  for  banks.  Now  we  are 
going  in  just  the  opposite  direction 
and  prohibiting  new  powers. 

I  fall  to  imderstand.  after  all  these 
years,  how  we  are  coming  around  to 
that  conclusion.  I  would  not  have  any 
objection  to  closing  the  nonbank  bank 
loophole  if  it  were  part  of  a  compre- 
hensive biU. 

In  1986. 1  made  another  attempt  and 
proposed  another  comprehensive  piece 
of  legislation.  Despite  the  fact  that 
the  administration  in  early  1986  was 
encoufaging  me  to  go  with  a  clean 


FSIJC  bill  because  of  the  problems  of 
the  thrifts,  I  felt  that  it  would  be  more 
sensible  to  try  and  once  again  couple 
the  problems  of  the  thrifts  with  com- 
prehensive legislation  so  that  we  were 
not  just  halving  a  bailout  of  $15  billion, 
but  were  also  changing  some  of  the 
rules  of  the  game  in  the  marketplace 
to  make  it  more  competitive,  so  that 
some  of  these  institutions  could  com- 
pete and  be  saved  and  helped  by  being 
more  competitive  rather  than  having 
to  have  a  bcdlout. 

However  in  July  it  became  evident  to 
me  that  this  was  not  going  to  take 
place.  I  could  once  again  pass  a  com- 
prehensive bill  out  of  the  Senate 
Banking  Committee,  bring  it  to  the 
floor  and  pass  it,  but  my  intelligence 
from  the  Bouse  told  me  that  the  pat- 
tern of  12  years  was  still  going  forth 
and  that  it  did  not  matter  what  we  did 
here  in  the  Senate,  the  House  would 
not  agree. 

Therefore,  I  felt  so  strongly  that  we 
had  a  growing  problem  among  the 
thrift  institutions  of  this  country  and 
that  the  responsible  thing  to  do  was 
simply  take  everything  out  of  my  bill 
except  a  regulators'  bill  and  an  FSLIC 
recapitalization. 

So  toward  the  end  of  July,  I  held  a 
press  conference  and  annoimced  that 
no  matter  how  near  and  dear  all  of 
those  provisions  had  been  to  me,  not 
just  in  1966  but  my  entire  Senate 
career,  that  I  was  going  to  withdraw 
all  of  them  and  that  the  responsible 
thing  for  Congress  to  do  was  take  care 
of  an  immediate  emergency  problem. 
And  the  Senate  Banking  Committee 
was  very  relieved.  I  was  patted  on  the 
back.  They  said,  "Hey,  that's  great. 
That  is  what  we  ought  to  do."  Kind  of 
under  their  breaths:  "Then  you  won't 
make  us  make  decisions  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate,  or  in  the  committee, 
either." 

Well,  everybody  was  relieved  and  ev- 
erybody was  supportive.  We  got  down 
to  the  last  days  of  the  session  and  I 
came  back  to  this  body  and  stood  on 
the  floor  for  3  or  4  nights  in  a  row 
trying  to  get  a  clean  FSLIC  recap  biU 
passed  when  I  probably  should  not 
have  been  back  yet.  referring  to  the 
siu-gery  that  I  had  in  September  in  re- 
lation to  the  kidney  donation  to  my 
daughter.  I  sat  here  on  a  Friday  night 
until  1:30  in  the  morning  and  had  two 
alternatives— one  was  the  FSLIC  recap 
and  the  regxilators  bill  and  the  other 
was  a  backup  measiu*e  to  simply 
extend  the  expiring  provisions  of  title 
I  and  title  II  of  Gam-St  Germain  to 
give  the  regulators  some  authority  to 
work  while  we  were  out  of  session. 

Do  you  know  what  happened?  That 
wonderful  House  of  Representatives 
said.  "We  are  not  going  to  go  with  an 
FSLIC  recap  xmless  you  put  a  very  ex- 
pensive housing  authorization  biU  on 
it." 


Now  the  Senate  was  once  again  held 
hostage,  an  attempt  to  blackmail  the 
Senate  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives at  the  end  of  a  session  to  try  and 
force  something  through  that  they 
knew  otherwise  would  not  pass.  I 
could  not  agree  to  that.  Chairman 
Pbozmibe  could  not  agree  to  that. 
And.  even  if  we  had.  the  President  had 
announced  that  he  would  veto  the 
entire  bill  if  a  housing  authorization 
bill  were  attached  to  it. 

Nevertheless,  the  House  refused  to 
pass  a  clean  FSLIC  bill.  I  think  that 
was  an  incredible  irresponsibility  on 
their  part,  considering  that  failure  to 
pass  has  cost  the  FSLIC  insiutmce 
fund  $6  million  per  day,  7  days  a  week, 
even  on  Sunday,  since  last  October. 
That  is  on  the  backs  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.  With  all  the  trouble 
FSLIC  has— and  you  read  the  GAO  re- 
ports and  the  other  reports  of  the  dif- 
ficulties; we  know  of  more  than  400 
S&L's  in  this  country  that,  if  you 
apply  generally  accepted  accounting 
prtociples,  are  bankrupt  and  many  of 
them  should  be  closed— we  have  been 
increasing  the  cost  to  FSLIC  at  the 
rate  of  $6  million  a  day  because  we 
wanted  to  attach  a  housing  bill,  or  at 
least  the  House  did. 

But  the  ultimate  irresponsibility,  in 
my  opinion,  is  when  we  rushed  out  to 
campaign  in  November,  when  we  sent 
over  an  extension  of  existing  law 
giving  the  regiilators  power  to  take 
over  failing  institutions  and  attempt 
to  solve  their  problems  the  House  also 
wanted  to  attach  a  housing  bill  to  that 
simple  extension  of  current  law.  We 
did  not  give  the  regulators  emergency 
authority  again  until  last  month, 
when  we  finally  extended  imtil  next 
September  title  I  and  title  II  of  Gam- 
St  Germain. 

So  to  be  in  favor  of  a  clean  FSLIC 
bill  is  not  a  new  decision.  It  has  noth- 
ing to  do  with  Republicans  or  Demo- 
crats. These  Issues  have  never  been 
partisan  and  I  hope  they  never  will 
become  so.  There  is  nothing  partisan 
about  Glass-Steagall  or  McFadden  or 
the  Douglas  amendment  or  the  Bank 
Holding  Compsuiy  Act.  And  now  we 
have  an  emergency  out  there  and  yet 
we  are  attempting  to  add  extraneous 
material  to  it. 

But  the  point  I  wish  to  make  very 
strongly  is  that  this  was  not  made  as  a 
decision  since  the  November  election.  I 
want  to  emphasize  it  was  a  decision  I 
made  last  July  when  I  was  chairman 
of  the  Senate  Banking  Committee  and 
when  I  fully  expected  to  still  be  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Banking  Commit- 
tee. I  certainly  did  not  anticipate  the 
big  change  that  took  place  in  Novem- 
ber. So  it  was  a  conscious  decision 
made  last  July  and  I  still  feel  it  was 
the  best  decision  because  since  that 
time  the  problems  of  the  thrifts  have 
grown  and  the  emergency  has  become 
greater. 


Now,  first  of  all,  I  feel  very  strongly 
that  even  if  I  agreed  with  the  provi- 
sions that  were  attached  to  a  clean 
FSLIC  bill,  I  would  be  standing  up 
making  exactly  the  same  speech  on 
the  necessity  of  as  rapidly  as  we  can 
passing  a  FSLIC  recap  bill  unencum- 
bered by  any  amendments,  regardless 
of  how  meritorious,  and  stop  the  losses 
of  $6  million  per  day  to  the  fund. 

Let  me  get  to  some  of  the  details  of 
why  I  oppose  the  provisions  on  sub- 
stance, beyond  the  issue  of  feeling  so 
very,  very  strongly  that  we  should  do 
what  is  responsible,  what  we  should 
have  done  last  October,  and  take  up 
the  emergency  part  of  this  bill  only. 

The  FSLIC  recapitalization  plan  was 
conceived  by  Congress  and  the  admin- 
istration to  be  a  response  to  an  emer- 
gency situation  confronting  the  FSLIC 
fund  and  the  thrift  industry.  The  plan 
adopted  by  the  committee  Ls  objection- 
able because.  No.  1,  only  a  clean 
FSLIC  plan  and  the  regulators'  safety 
and  soimdness  pacliage  provide  an  ade- 
quate response  to  the  emergency  situ- 
ation. 

I  believe  the  plan  is  fiscally  unsound 
in  its  present  form.  Successful  and 
prompt  enactment  of  a  FSLIC  recapi- 
talization plan  will  be  jeopardized  by 
extraneous  provisions  because  they 
leave  the  entire  bill  open  for  attack 
and  delay,  not  only  in  the  Senate  but 
certainly  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

Failure  to  provide  more  than  $7V^ 
billion  flies  in  the  face  of  the  over- 
whelming amount  of  testimony  re- 
ceived by  the  committee.  Support  of  a 
partial  recapitalization  plan  demon- 
strates the  committee's  failure  to  com- 
prehend the  size  and  the  nature  of  the 
problem  confronting  FSLIC. 

The  bill's  plan  sends  the  wrong  mes- 
sage to  the  public.  FSLIC-insured  in- 
stitutions, and  the  investors  who  will 
be  asked  to  purchase  the  securities 
that  must  be  sole  to  recapitalize  the 
FSLIC  fund.  The  report  of  the  Comp- 
troller leads  to  the  inevitable  conclu- 
sion that  the  FSLIC  fund  is  operating 
at  a  deficit  and  is,  as  of  the  end  of 
1986,  technically  insolvent. 

The  Treasury-Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board  plan  for  FSLIC  recapital- 
ization suggests  that  unless  they  have 
the  necessary  addition  to  the  interest 
fund  reserve  to  continue  general  liabil- 
ities, FSLIC  may  have  a  negative  net 
worth  of  more  than  $3  billion. 

Furthermore,  GAO  reports  note 
that  as  of  the  third  quarter  of  1986, 
445  operating  thrift  institutions  were 
insolvent  under  generally  accepted  ac- 
counting principles.  The  General  Ac- 
counting Office  adds  that  these  insol- 
vent Institutions  held  $112.7  billion  in 
assets  and  were  losing  money  at  the 
rate  of  over  $3  billion  per  year.  As  a 
result,  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board  estimated  current  costs  to 
FSLIC  of  already  recognized  troubled 
institutions  could  be  as  high  as  $23.5 


billion.  Failure  to  provide  FSUC  ade- 
quate funding  will  turn  the  short-term 
liability  crisis  presently  confronting 
FSLIC  into  a  crisis  of  confidence  ad- 
versely affecting  both  healthy  and  dis- 
tressed thrifts  and  eventually  the 
safety  and  soundness  of  our  entire  fi- 
nancial system. 

The  administration  has  recommend- 
ed a  $15  billion  recapitalization  plan. 
The  committee  has  provided  only  half 
that  amount.  Some  members  of  the 
committee  consider  the  administra- 
tion's request  extravagant  and  unwar- 
ranted. And  they  are  left  to  ponder 
the  following  question:  How  many 
times  has  this  administration  asked 
for  funding  that  exceeded  the  funding 
levels  that  a  majority  of  the  commit- 
tee members  deemed  appropriate,  or 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  of  the  Senate  as  a 
whole?  Not  very  often  In  the  last  6 
years.  That  might  Indicate  the  serious- 
ness of  the  problem,  particularly  from 
the  viewpoint  of  this  administration. 

The  need  for  an  adequate  recapital- 
ization of  FSLIC  was  articulated  by 
Treasury  Under  Secretary  George 
Gould  in  his  January  21,  1987,  testimo- 
ny before  the  committee.  He  said. 
"The  time  to  act  is  now.  The  low  inter- 
est rate  environment  has  enabled  most 
of  the  industry  to  have  high  earnings. 
Every  day  we  wait  FSLIC  estimates  its 
costs  increase  by  $6  billion."  as  I  have 
already  mentioned.  "Devising  our  plan 
to  recapitalize  FSLIC.  two  simple  re- 
quirements were  uppermost  in  our 
minds.  First,  the  time-tested  notion  of 
self-help  was  vital.  The  taxpayer  must 
not  be  called  upon  to  bail  out  an  in- 
dustry that  with  some  measuire  of  sac- 
rifice over  time  can  help  itself." 

I  might  divert  from  Secretary  Gould 
for  a  moment  to  speak  about  a  meet- 
ing of  thrift  executives  that  I  was  at  a 
few  weeks  ago.  During  the  question 
and  answer  period  one  of  them  got  up 
and  said  he  did  not  think  there  should 
be  a  FSLIC  recap  plan  at  all.  What  he 
thought  should  be  done  Is  that  the 
taxpayers  of  this  country  should  bail 
out  the  thrift  industry.  I  said.  "Well.  I 
may  never  be  invited  to  this  group 
again  but  that  is  immaterial  because  I 
totally  and  completely  disagree  with 
you."  There  is  simply  no  reason  that 
the  taxpayers  of  this  country  should 
bail  out  fraud,  mismanagement  and 
stupidity.  As  you  look  at  the  strong 
thrifts  that  are  in  no  difficulty,  de- 
spite some  of  the  economic  conditions 
we  have  had,  it  Is  because  they  have 
been  prudent,  they  have  been  well 
run,  and  they  have  been  well  man- 
aged. You  also  find  that  most  of  the 
thrifts  that  are  in  trouble  are  because 
they  have  made  good  old-fashioned 
bad  loans  in  real  estate,  not  the  new 
I>owers,  not  mushroom  farms,  nothing 
exotic — only  the  business  they  were 
supposed  to  be  in:  In  residential  con- 
struction, conunercial  development, 
and  things  of  that  nature. 
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Hie  taxpayer  baa  no  obUsation  to 
bafl  ttaflm  out.  That  is  why  we  are  talk- 
Inc  about  a  IBLIC  recap  plan  funded 
by  the  Induatry  themaelvea.  And  there 
are  thoae  irtio  reaent  it— who  aay.  weU. 
I  have  been  well  nin.  Why  should  I  be 
penallHd?  I  am  not  in  trouble.  I  am 
""""ff  record  pn^te  this  year.  The 
and  loan  industry  wants  to 
apedallaed:  institutions  pri- 
marily In  mortgage  and  lendW- 
Therefore  it  is  important  that  their  in- 
dustry be  saved,  and  that  they  partici- 
pate fai  saving  it.  Otherwise,  if  we  have 
f aflures.  you  will  see  great 
for  merging  FSUC  and  the 
FDIC.  and  a  grott  deal  more  pressure 
to  have  aU  Institutions  ccanpete  with 
tattk  other  without  the  specialized 
functions  that  we  have  today. 

Going  back  to  Secretary  Gould's 
aeoood  reason,  the  recapitalization 
Idan  must  have  enough  resources  up 
front  to  meet  the  real  problems  we  all 
recognise  today.  During  the  99th  and 
100th  Congress  the  committee  heard 
all  of  the  arguments  in  favor  of  and  in 
opposition  to  the  fuU  $15  billion. 
Three  of  the  arguments  that  were 
made  during  those  hearings  I  believe 
merit  some  rebuttal. 

Wo.  1.  the  first  argument  is  that 
FSUC  does  not  need  $15  billion  to  re- 
solve anticipated  losses.  As  noted 
above  the  GAO  strongly  disagreed 
with  that  argument.  The  adoption  of 
plans  involving  lesser  recapitalization 
resources.  $5  to  $7  billion  or  7.5  would 
be  tantamount  to  the  adoption  of  a 
ccmtinuous  crisis  resolution. 

No.  2.  the  second  argument  derives 
from  the  first.  Critics  of  the  $15  bil- 
lion plan  contend  that  it  could  be  ex- 
cessive, that  Ccmgress  should  not  lock 
itself  into  a  $15  billion  5-year  plan.  A 
$15  bUUon.  5-year  plan  does  not  lock 
the  FSUC  into  spending  the  full  $15 
MtUon.  Even  if  the  problems  facing 
FSUC  today  were  dramatically  re- 
duced, the  administration  plan  does 
not  lock  the  $15  billion  into  financing. 
The  markets  will  not  accept,  at  reason- 
able interest  rates,  more  than  an  esti- 
mated $3  billion  a  year  in  bond  is- 
suances. Bonds  would  be  issued  only  to 
the  extent  funds  are  necessary.  Also, 
the  General  Accounting  Office  will 
review  periodically  the  issue  of  what 
funds  are  necessary.  Furthermore, 
Congress  will  certainly  have  ample  op- 
portunity and  the  means  to  ensure 
that  excessive  lionds  are  not  issued 
under  the  $15-billion  recapitalization 
plan. 

Finally.  Senatcn-  Gramm's  amend- 
ment provides  for  congressional  hear- 
ings and  reports  within  2  years  of  en- 
actment to  further  assure  that  Con- 
gress would  have  a  formal  means  of  re- 
examining the  plan. 

No.  3.  the  third  argument  advanced 
to  thwart  the  passage  of  the  $15-bil- 
lion  recapitalizaUon  plan  has  forbear- 
ance for  economically  distressed  areas. 
A  March  9,  1986  letter  to  myself  from 


Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Chairman 
Edwin  Gray  noted  that  the  bank 
board  has  followed  a  policy  of  forbear- 
ance. 

I  will  not  take  the  time  to  go  Into  his 
full  letter,  but  forbearance  has  been 
going  forth.  He  states,  "In  short,  we 
have  taken,  reaffirmed,  or  committed 
ourselves  to  rational  devices  of  for- 
bearance." Quoting  his  last  paragraph. 
"We  have  gone  well  beyond  the  com- 
mereial  banking  regulators.  We  have 
shown  very  significant  forbearance 
and  discretion  in  dealing  with  institu- 
tions in  States  with  depressed  econo- 
mies. The  success  of  the  recapitaliza- 
tion plan  in  its  present  form  is  Jeop- 
ardized by  the  2-year  sunset  provision 
and  the  arbitrary  limitation  on  the  fi- 
nancing corporation's  ability  to  issue 
only  $3.7  bUlion  in  a  given  year." 

In  its  current  form  the  recapitaliza- 
tion would  force  investors  to  rely  uix>n 
the  hope  that  a  future  Congress  would 
take  timely  and  affirmative  action  2 
years  from  now  to  pass  legislation  al- 
lowing FSUC  to  raise  enough  funds  to 
recapitalize  itself.  The  very  act  of  Con- 
gress passing  a  deficient  recapitaliza- 
tion alternative  would  convince  inves- 
tors of  the  added  seriousness  of  the 
risk  2  years  hence.  Investors  will 
surely  demand  higher  interest  rates 
under  a  plan  involving  lesser  capitali- 
zation. 

Mr.  President,  I  apologize  for  taking 
so  much  time,  but  I  assure  you  when 
we  get  to  the  amendments,  having 
made  many  of  the  arguments  before- 
hand, I  will  not  have  to  repeat  them. 

Let  me  turn  to  title  I  and  title  II  and 
why  I  believe  they  should  be  deleted 
from  this  bill  again,  beyond  the  issue 
of  separation  and  just  going  with  the 
clean  bill. 

Nonemergency  provisions  of  the  biU, 
principaUy,  titles  I  and  II,  are  clearly 
backward  steps  from  comprehensive 
reform  for  two  reasons:  No.  1,  they  di- 
rectly undermine  FSUC  recap.  No.  2, 
they  protect  special  interests  by 
moving  backward  toward  a  coddled, 
segmented  financial  services  industry. 

What  I  am  talking  about  here  is 
whatever  amount  we  pass,  $7.5  billion, 
$15  billion,  $10  billion,  whatever  the 
final  amount  is,  I  firmly  believe  that 
title  I  and  title  II  increase  the  cost  of 
FSUC  recapitalization.  So  the  bill  is 
in  conflict  with  Itself.  While  we  are 
passing  bonding  measures  for  bUlions 
of  dollars,  it  wUl  cost  billions  of  dollars 
more  because  of  title  I  and  title  II. 

Title  I  diminishes  the  thrift  fran- 
chise so  dramatically  that  whole  class- 
es of  potential  buyers  are  either 
barred  or  severely  deterred  from  pur- 
chasing thrifts.  This  certainly  is  no 
small  matter  particularly  in  the  case 
of  troubled  or  failing  thrifts.  It  costs 
FSUC  far  more  to  liquidate  a  troubled 
thrift,  simply  when  they  go  in  and  say 
OK.  we  are  closing  you  down,  and  we 
are  going  to  pay  off  all  the  depositors 
up  to  $100,000. 


That  is  the  most  costly  way  to  solve 
the  problem. 

The  moat  efficient  way  to  solve  the 
problem  la  to  find  merger  partners, 
find  someone  to  acquire  it.  Both  the 
FDIC  and  the  FSUC  have  been  doing 
that  for  years.  Most  of  the  failures  in 
banks  over  the  past  5  or  6  years  have 
been  handled  by  mergers  at  a  greatly 
reduced  cost.  What  good  does  it  do  to 
recapitalize  FSUC  at  whatever 
amount  m  decide  on  and  then  put 
provisions  into  the  bill  that  greatly  di- 
minish the  number  of  potential  part- 
ners and  force  the  FSUC  into  strictly 
straight  payouts  up  to  the  $100,000? 

Let  me  enumerate  four  ways  title  I 
does  this. 

First,  it  deters  any  diversified  finan- 
cial firm  from  buying  a  failing  thrift 
because  of  the  cross  marketing  restric- 
tions imposed  on  all  diversified  compa- 
nies. 

Second,  it  prohibits  any  grandfa- 
thered nonbank  bank  from  acquiring  a 
falling  thrift  without  losing  its  grand- 
father rights. 

Now  this  is  Just  the  opposite  of  the 
approach  I  proposed  last  year  as  a  so- 
lution to  the  nonbank  bank  problem. 
Tell  them  that  they  had  a  choice,  that 
if  they  reaUy  wanted  to  be  in  the 
banking  business,  then  come  on  in. 
The  way  they  would  get  in  rather 
than  through  the  nonbank  bank  loop- 
hole was  to  buy  a  troubled  thrift  be- 
cause then  we  were  solving  the  non- 
bank  bank  loophole  problem  without 
moratoriiuns,  without  divestiture,  and 
we  were  requiring  them  to  help  with 
the  other  problem  we  had,  to  buy  a 
troubled  thrift  and  then  they  can  have 
checldng  accounts,  then  they  can 
make  commercial  loans,  then  they  can 
do  all  the  things  they  want  to. 

We  are  doing  Just  the  opposite  here. 
We  are  prohibiting  nonbank  banks 
from  buying  a  troubled  thrift.  That  is 
not  an  opinion;  it  is  a  fact. 

We  are  cutting  down  the  number  of 
potential  buyers.  That  makes  no  sense 
to  me,  to  have  a  biU  that  conflicts  one 
title  with  another. 

Third.  It  prohibits  any  grandfa- 
thered unitary  thrift  from  acquiring  a 
failing  tluift  without  losing  its  grand- 
father rights.  So  if  you  are  one  of 
these  grandfathered  unitary  thrifts, 
you  say,  "Boy,  what  a  deal  we  have,  we 
have  the  (amel's  nose  imder  the  tent, 
is  that  not  a  nice  situation?  We  have 
no  new  oompetition  from  nonbank 
banks  because  they  have  been  prohib- 
ited. We  retain  all  the  rights  we  cur- 
rently have  except  we  cannot  buy  one 
of  those  thrifts.  If  we  do,  we  lose  our 
grandfather  rights  as  a  nonbank 
bank." 

That  is  tjie  third  situation  where  we 
cut  down  that  pool  of  potential 
buyers. 

Finally,  it  prohibits  smy  diversified 
financial  firm  or  commercial  firm  af- 
filiated with  either  a  grandfathered 


nonbank  bank  or  a  unitary  thrift  from 
acquiring  a  falling  thrift  without  di- 
vesting the  grandfathered  institution. 

Thus  the  bill  imposes  an  additional 
restriction  that  substantially  dimin- 
ishes the  thrift  franchise.  Tou  dimin- 
ish the  thrift  franchise  and  you  reduce 
the  value  of  it  and  even  where  firms 
are  prohibited  from  buying  them 
under  title  I  you  are  going  to  make  it 
so  valueless  they  will  say,  "I  would  not 
buy  that  even  with  FSUC  help." 

What  this  means  is  that  securities 
firms  cannot  piuxhase  tlirif ts.  Neither 
can  firms  affiliated  with  securities 
firms  like  insurance  and  major  diversi- 
fied financial  services  firms. 

In  short,  if  Congress  enacts  title  I 
into  law,  who  is  going  to  buy  a  thrift? 
I  do  not  know.  But  I  do  know  that  $7.5 
and  $15  billion  vrill  not  be  enough 
then  because  all  this  new  bonding  au- 
thority we  are  about  to  give  FSUC 
will  be  used  up  where  they  have  to  go 
in  to  liquidate  since  they  cannot  find 
partners  to  assist  in  mergers. 

The  bill  also,  in  my  opinion,  protects 
si}ecial  interests  from  competition.  It 
is  a  ruse,  in  my  opinion,  to  pretend 
that  this  bill  preserves  the  status  quo 
until  Congress  enacts  comprehensive, 
progressive  legislation.  The  biU  is  re- 
gressive. It  coddles  the  securities,  in- 
surance, and  real  estate  industries  by 
moving  backward  toward  protected, 
segmented  markets  and  easy  profit. 
The  protected  market  of  the  securities 
industry  is  producing  profits  that  can 
only  be  described  as  astronomical  if 
not  illegal.  Top  partners  in  investment 
banking  firms  routinely  earn  tens  of 
millions  annually,  sometimes  as  much 
as  $100  million,  which  we  have  read 
about,  while  entry-level  MBA's  strug- 
gle on  salaries  in  the  six  figures. 

Insider  trading,  market  manipula- 
tion, and  conflict  of  interest  now 
coming  to  light  have  increased  these 
amounts. 

A  rational  congressional  response,  of 
course,  would  be  to  clean  up  that  in- 
dustry and  let  in  some  healthy  compe- 
tition to  drive  down  these  profits.  Con- 
gress is  not  always  rational,  as  this  bill 
demonstrates.  Far  from  providing 
more  competition,  this  bill  moves  in 
exactly  the  opposite  direction.  By  re- 
sponding to  the  whining  cries  for  pro- 
tection, the  bill  prohibits  banks  and 
thrifts  from  even  very  limited  access 
to  the  securities  industry,  despite  the 
fact  that  this  access  is  or  may  be  per- 
mitted by  current  law. 

Preserving  the  status  quo  would  be 
to  preserve  that  access,  but  the  bill 
takes  it  away  in  three  specific  in- 
stances: 

First,  it  prohibits  banks  from  engag- 
ing in  cerUdn  security  activities  under 
section  20  of  the  Glass-Steagall  Act. 

Second,  it  prohibits  State-chartered 
banks  who  are  not  members  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  from  engaging  in  se- 
curity activities. 


There  is  another  example  of  it 
making  the  thrift  institutions  which 
are  in  trouble  less  desirable. 

So  the  biU.  when  we  talk  about  a 
moratorium  under  section  20  of  the 
Glass-SteagaU  Act,  does  not  resolve 
the  issue.  It  simply  places  a  1-year 
moratorium  on  the  Federal  Reserve 
from  granting  any  such  application. 

This  is  the  same  copout  that  I  have 
experienced  in  my  entire  12  years  on 
this  committee  of  a  Congress  that  is 
simply  unwilling  to  make  decisions. 

As  I  said  in  my  earlier  remarks,  this 
is  to  think  that  by  putting  moratori- 
ums on  for  1  year  that  will  make  us 
braver,  that  sometime  diulng  this  year 
we  are  going  to  confront  decisions  that 
we  would  not  confront  in  1984  and 
1986,  and  in  the  beginning  of  1987, 
that  somehow  some  magical  fairy  is 
going  to  come  in  and  tap  us  on  the 
head  and  say,  "Tou  have  courage, 
ladies  and  gentlemen.  Now  you  are 
going  to  make  a  decision  on  bank 
powers  and  securities  powers  and 
cross-industry  selling  and  geographical 
boundaries,  and  all  of  that." 

I  believe  before  we  have  enough 
courage  to  do  that  we  will  see  the 
second  coming  of  the  Lord  by  July  1. 
If  any  of  the  last  12  years  tell  me  any- 
thing, that  would  be  a  more  likely 
event. 

Again,  to  repeat  myself,  at  the  expi- 
ration of  those  moratoriums  <n  the 
middle  of  a  Presidential  election,  are 
we  going  to  get  our  courage  at  that 
time? 

I  believe  the  banks  should  be  al- 
lowed to  compete  but  even  more  than 
that  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
should  be  permitted  to  interpret  exist- 
ing law. 

I  would  prefer  that  Congress  take 
action.  The  reason  we  have  so  many 
court  decisions,  the  reason  we  have 
been  getting  involved,  the  reason  we 
have  a  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board  making  decisions,  the  reason  we 
have  State  legislatiu-es  making  deci- 
sions that  we  do  not  like,  is  because 
they  are  filling  a  vacuum  of  12  years 
of  inaction,  and  with  moratoriums  all 
we  are  doing  is  legalizing  that  iiuic- 
tion. 

The  only  positive  aspect  of  this  mor- 
atorium, notwithstanding  other  state- 
ments to  the  contrary,  is  the  clear 
statement  of  congressional  intent  that 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  has  the 
legal  authority  to  approve  section  20 
applications. 

With  this  biU  we  are  applying  Glass- 
Steagall  to  State-chartered,  non- 
member  banks.  The  restrictions  of  the 
Glass-SteagaU  Act  do  not  currently 
apply  to  State-chartered  banks  that 
are  not  members  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System.  So  we  are  trampling  all 
over  the  States'  rights  and  the  rights 
ol  State  legislatures  to  deal  with 
State-chartered  banks  residing  and  op- 
erating totally  within  their  own 
boundaries.  This  biU  would  change  the 


status  quo  to  apply  these  restrictions 
for  the  1-year  moratorium  period. 

We  believe  it  is  up  to  the  States  to 
decide  what  their  banks  should  do  if 
they  are  not  members  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System. 

We  are  also  appljring  Glass-Steagall 
to  thrifts.  The  biU  imposes  the  Glass- 
Steagall  restrictions  on  thrifts  perma- 
nently. Thus,  the  bill  sends  the  wrong 
signals  to  thrifts,  at>out  who  they 
must  compete  against  and  how  hard 
they  must  compete. 

Title  II  of  the  bill  uses  a  moratorium 
to  impose  a  number  of  new  restrictions 
on  the  insurance  activities  of  banks, 
particularly  State-chartered  banks. 
These  restrictions  are  similar  to  but 
even  more  onerous  than  those  includ- 
ed in  the  so-called  Dodd  amendment 
that  passed  the  Senate  in  1984. 

Among  other  things,  they  preclude 
Federal  regulators  from  taking  any 
action  to  increase  the  insurance 
powers  of  any  banking  entity  beyond 
those  set  forth  in  the  Holding  Compa- 
ny Act.  The  moratorium  is  even  more 
specific  about  including  a  bank  hold- 
ing company  in  acquiring  any  new 
State-chartered  bank  or  savings  bank 
unless  the  holding  company  promises 
to  limit  the  activities  of  the  new  bank 
to  Federal  restrictions  of  section  4(c)8. 

Moreover,  the  bill  goes  further  by 
prohibiting  a  simple  reorganization  of 
a  State  bank  into  a  bank  holding  com- 
pany without  limiting  the  new  institu- 
tion's insurance  activities  to  the  Feder- 
al standards.  I  strongly  oppose  that 
provision.  Not  only  does  it  protect  in- 
surance agents  from  needed  competi- 
tion, but  it  tramples  on  States'  rights 
to  determine  the  scope  of  both  the 
charter  issued  to  local  banks  and  the 
statutory  framework  of  that  State's 
insurance  business. 

Let  me  comment  about  this  little 
battle  with  the  insurance  agents  so  ev- 
erybody knows. 

I  used  to  be  one.  For  10  years  I  made 
my  living  as  an  independent  insiu-ance 
agent  so  I  think  I  know  something 
about  their  business. 

One  of  the  things  that  was  more 
near  and  dear  to  our  hearts  as  insur- 
ance agents  than  anything  else  was 
the  fact  that  we  had  no  Federal  regu- 
lation. There  is  no  Federal  regiilation 
of  insurance.  There  is  a  McCarran- 
Ferguson  Act  that  gives  them  an  ex- 
ception so  they  deal  with  their  State 
legislators  and  their  State's  insurance 
commission. 

I  stUl  agree  with  that.  But  it  is  the 
height  of  hypocrisy  for  insurance 
people  and  their  trade  associations  to 
come  back  here  as  they  are,  heavily 
lobbying — even  this  week— and 
demand  Federal  regulation  of  State- 
chartered  institutions  to  prohibit 
banks  from  selling  insurance. 

I  happen  to  agree  with  them.  I  am 
not  in  favor  of  banks  wholesale  getting 
into  insurance.  Maybe  that  is  my  bias 
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from  hnlnv  been  in  the  insunuioe  in- 
dustry over  13  yean  ago.  But  I  have 
the  eonnffe  to  lobby  my  State  legisla- 
ture if  they  want  to  grant  those 
poweia  to  State  institutions. 

I  want  to  be  very  dear  that  we  are 
talking  about  a  State's  rights  issue 
here.  I  am  not  talUng  about  federally 
diartovd  instltutl<»is.  That  is  prohib- 
ited under  title  VI  of  Oam-St  Ger- 
main. What  I  am  talking  about  is  this 
hypocrisy  of  Independent  insivance 
agenta— who  always  get  up  and  give 
f>«e  eotoprlse  qweches  at  Kiwanis 
Clubs  and  Lkms  Clubs  and  how  they 
do  not  want  the  Federal  Government 
to  Int^ere  and  want  no  Federal  rules 
and  regulations  at  all— how  they  in 
good  eonsdence  can  oome  badi  here 
and.  on  the  issue  of  State-chartered  in- 
stitutions selling  insurance,  which  Is 
good  and  right  under  Gam-St  Ger- 
main, lobby  for  the  legislature  to  pro- 
hlbtt  the  right  of  banks  to  get  into  the 
insurance  business. 

I  get  kind  of  emotional  about  that 
because  I  was  part  of  that  insurance 
Industry,  and  I  was  never  afraid  to 
compete  with  a  bank.  I  do  not  remem- 
ber a  bank  ever  taking  a  sale  away 
from  me  because  when  I  was  in  the  in- 
miranoe  business.  I  did  not  get  calls 
every  day  or  have  people  knocking  on 
my  doors  begging  me  to  sell  them  in- 
surance. I  had  to  go  out  and  look  for 
customos.  and  I  had  to  work  hard  to 
sell  them.  Bankers  sitting  in  their 
marble  lobbies  selling  insurance,  I  do 
not  worry  about  that  kind  of  competi- 
tion. I  also  do  not  have  any  trouble 
lobbying  my  State  legislators. 

People  should  not  be  lobbying  for 
vkdattng  States'  rights  on  this  issue 
because  it  will  come  back  to  bite  them 
someday  and  they  will  have  no  de- 
fense. And  someone— not  this  Senator 
because  I  do  not  disagree  with  them— 
wfil  want  to  repeal  McCarran-Fergu- 
aaa  because  it  is  time  that  we  had  uni- 
form rules  and  regulations  and  laws 
for  this  entire  country;  it  is  time  we 
did  away  with  the  State  legislatures' 
rights  to  make  decisions  on  insurance 
companies  and  every  company  having 
to  fQe  all  of  their  rates  with  every  one 
of  the  50  States  and  territories  in  this 
country.  They  had  better  be  careful 
and  think  that  one  through  when  they 
are  asking  for  preemption  of  States' 
rights  to  prevent  OMnpetition. 

Well.  I  have  taken  far  too  much 
time,  Mr.  President,  but  I  promise  the 
chaiiman  that  it  wlU  lessen  the  time 
on  the  amendments. 

In  summary,  let  me  repeat  so  that 
nobody  misunderstands  what  my  posi- 
tioo  is:  I  stm  favor  comprehensive  leg- 
ialatian.  I  stOl  favor  closing  the  non- 
bank  bank  loophole.  I  favor  solving  an 
Immfdlatf  emergency  problem  for  the 
thrifts  and  particularly  the  insurance 
fund  that  insures  them. 

No  one  has  been  more  committed  to 
comprehensive  financial  institution 
legislation  for  the  last  12  years.  I  have 


not  bsKdEed  off  of  that.  I  am  willing  to 
start  woiidng  this  afternoon  or  to- 
night on  everjrthing  I  can  do  to  coop- 
erate with  the  chairman  from  Wiscon- 
sin on  comprehensive  legislation.  But  I 
am  absolutely  opposed  to  doing  it  on  a 
piecemeal  basis  with  a  few  moratori- 
ums that  are  anticompetitive.  And 
that  will  increase  the  problems  of  the 
thrifts.  I  believe  this  body  should  do 
the  responsible  thing,  as  we  did  last 
October,  and  simply  pass  a  clean  regu- 
lators bill  and  recapitalization  of 
FSLIC.  Then  we  can  get  back  to  these 
controversial  issues. 

I  thank  the  chairman  and  the  Chair 
for  their  patience. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  SANFORO.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  t>egin  by  ex- 
pressing my  appreciation  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Utah  for  his  splendid  state- 
ment and  his  recounting  of  the  history 
of  much  of  our  banldng  legislation. 
More  importantly,  I  thank  him  for  his 
contribution  in  working  on  our  finan- 
cial service  problems  over  the  last  half 
dozen  years.  I  can  certainly  sympa- 
thize with  the  feeling  that  it  has  been 
too  difficult  to  get  something  done, 
and  too  difficult  to  get  up  the  courage 
to  take  on  these  various  financial  insti- 
tutions. Consequently,  I  can  see  why 
he  would  come  now  with  some  sense  of 
dismay  that  we  have  before  us  a  bill 
that  does  not  quite  do  all  of  the  Job 
and  does,  perhaps,  more  than  he 
thinks  it  should  do. 

I  can  certainly  sympathize  with 
that.  I  would  like  now,  though,  to  talk 
Just  about  the  recapitalization  of  the 
FSLIC  fund  and  perhaps  come  back 
later  to  talk  about  title  II. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  no  question 
that  we  need  to  beef  up  the  FSLIC 
fluid.  While  some  may  argue  about  the 
way  to  do  that  and  how  much  money 
should  be  committed,  the  Banking 
Committee  finally  agreed  upon  a 
figure  of  $7.5  billion  in  borrowing  au- 
thority. That  figure  is  not,  by  any 
means,  a  unanimously  accepted  one, 
but  the  Banking  Committee,  after 
hearings  and  a  great  deal  of  discus- 
sion, did  settle  on  a  recapitalization 
plan  providing  this  borrowing  author- 
ity of  up  to  $7.5  billion  over  2  years, 
after  which  time,  the  Banking  Com- 
mittee felt  that  it  would  l)e  in  a  posi- 
tion to  assess  the  progress.  The  com- 
mittee believes  that  the  dollar  figure 
is  enough  and  that  the  time  of  2  years 
is  enough.  This  $7.5  billion  total  would 
be  divided  equally  to  provide  borrow- 
ing authority  of  $3.75  billion  per  year. 

I  would  like  to  emphasize  that  these 
borrowed  funds  are  not  the  only  funds 
that  will  be  available  to  the  FSLIC 
over  the  next  2  years.  The  $7.5  billion 
will  be  over  and  above  the  FSLIC's 
other  sources  of  revenues. 

Let  me  entunerate  those  sources: 


First,  th<  FSLIC  is  expected  to  earn 
$275  million  this  year  in  investment 
income  from  n.S.  Treasury  securities. 

Second,  the  FSUC  holds  about  $12 
billion  in  receivership  assets  wtilch  are 
being  disposed  of  in  significant  part  by 
the  Federal  Assets  Disposition  Asso- 
ciation, or  FADA.  The  General  Ac- 
counting Office  estimates  that  we  can 
expect  42  percent  of  that  amoimt  to 
be  coUectible,  while  others  argue  that 
the  percent  that  is  collectible  is  con- 
siderably higher.  Even  assuming  the 
GAO's  more  conservative  estimate, 
however,  tlie  amount  available  each 
year  over  tAie  next  2  years  from  asset 
disposition  should  be  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  $1  billion. 

Finally,  we  come  to  the  source  of  the 
bulk  of  the  FSLIC's  funding  over  the 
year— the  amount  paid  In  as  assess- 
ments by  savings  and  loan  institutions 
an  over  the  country.  The  Nation's 
FSLIC  insured  savings  institutions 
this  year  will  put  a  total  of  nearly  $2 
billion  into  the  FSLIC  insurance 
fund— $800  minion  in  regular  premiiun 
assessments,  plus  an  additional  $1.1 
billion  in  special  assessments.  These 
special  assessments  have  been  in  effect 
for  more  than  2  years  now  and  will 
continue  until  1991. 

Thus,  the  total  avaUable  to  the 
FSLIC  for  the  year  comes  to  $3,175 
billion,  iKfore  any  moneys  are  raised 
on  Wall  Street  through  the  recapital- 
ization program  we  are  authorizing  in 
this  bill. 

The  committee  has  determined  that 
an  additional  $3.75  billion  be  made 
available  tlirough  the  borrowing 
mechanism,  which  amount  would 
bring  the  total  available  for  the  dispo- 
sition of  FSLIC  problem  cases  to 
almost  $7  billion  less  operating  costs 
and  interest  on  market  borrowings.  Es- 
timates indicate  that  these  costs  wlU 
be  $250  million  or  less,  leaving  FSLIC 
with  $6.75  billion  to  spend  each  year 
for  the  next  2  years. 

I  also  want  to  emphasize  ttiat  none 
of  this  substantial  amount  of  money 
comes  from  the  U.S.  Treasury  or  from 
taxpayers;  all  of  it  comes  from  the  sav- 
ings institutions,  either  directly  in  the 
form  of  assessments  or  tlirough  the  in- 
terest and  other  costs  that  our  S&L's 
will  pay  to  service  the  debt  generated 
through  this  borrowing  plan. 

The  real  question  before  us  is 
whether  this  $6.75  billion  a  year  for 
the  next  t  years  is  enough— and  I 
submit  to  you  that  it  is  an  entirely  ap- 
propriate amount  to  be  putting  into 
FSLIC  at  this  time.  The  biU  would 
give  the  FSLIC  over  80  percent  more 
funds  to  spend  each  year  for  the  next 
2  years  thsBi  it  has  had  avaUable  to  it 
in  any  previous  year. 

In  addition,  the  special  assessments 
placed  on  the  savings  institutions  wiU 
continue  until  at  least  1991,  maicing  at 
least  another  $3.75  billion  available  in 
assessments  and  other  income  each 


year  in  the  3  years  following  the  phase 
out  of  the  borrowing  authority  grant- 
ed by  this  bUl.  Thus  if  we  look  at  the 
picture  over  the  next  5  years,  FSLIC 
can  count  on  capital  infusions  of  over 
$20  billion  over  the  next  5  years,  and 
that  should  be  an  adequate  amount. 

This  is  a  very  substantial  sum  of 
money  and  represents  a  solid  commit- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  Senate  and  of 
our  savings  institutions  to  solve  the 
FSLIC  problem.  Indeed,  this  capital 
infusion  provides  more  funds  to 
FSLIC  over  the  next  2  years  than  the 
Treasury's  $15  billion  plan  would 
have. 

Moreover,  as  was  well  documented  at 
the  hearings  before  the  Banking  Com- 
mittee, many  of  the  problems  facing 
the  savings  institutions  stem  from  par- 
ticular economic  problems  in  our 
energy  and  agricultural  States.  While 
I  do  not  belittle  the  troubles  those  re- 
gions are  facing,  there  is  a  good  deal  of 
hope  that  over  the  next  2  years  oil 
prices  will  go  back  up  and  our  trade 
imbalances  and  difficulties  in  the  agri- 
cultural area  will  improve  enough  to 
allow  many  of  these  troubled  institu- 
tions to  work  through  the  problems 
they  now  face.  At  a  minimum,  I  be- 
lieve it  is  imperative  that  we  give  these 
well-managed  but  troubled  institutions 
the  opportunity  to  work  out  of  the 
downturn  they  are  now  facing. 

In  addition,  in  assessing  whether  we 
have  adequately  addressed  the  FSLIC 
situation,  we  must  look  at  whether  the 
regulatory  apparatus  set  up  to  admin- 
ister this  program— the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bcuik  Board  and  the  FSLIC— can 
effectively  spend  the  money  that  we 
are  commiting  to  their  care. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  an  item  from 
the  February  28,  1987,  edition  of  the 
Washington  Post  entitled  "Decentrali- 
zation of  FSLIC  Urged,  Independent 
Study  Says  Agency  Has  No  Uniform 
Policy  for  Selling.  Closing  Sick 
S&L's." 

The  article  reports  a  study  commis- 
sioned by  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board  and  conducted  by  the 
well-known  management  consulting 
firm  of  Booz-Allen  &  Hamilton.  I  will 
quote  the  first  two  paragraplis: 

The  federal  agency  that  Insures  the  sav- 
ings and  loan  industry  manages  bUlions  of 
dollars  without  proper  audits,  has  no  uni- 
form policy  for  selling  or  closing  ailing 
S&Lfi,  and  hzis  dumped  homes  and  other 
properties  into  depressed  economies  at  re- 
duced prices,  an  independent  study  request- 
ed by  the  government  has  concluded. 

The  study,  prepared  by  a  major  manage- 
ment consulting  firm  and  costing  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  dollars,  recommends  that 
the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insurance 
Corp.  be  revamped  entirely  to  spread  day-to- 
day operations  across  the  nation  and  to 
tighten  oversight  from  Washington. 

There  lieing  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcoro,  as  follows: 


[From  the  Washington  Poet,  Feb.  28, 1987] 
Dkxntkauzatioii  or  FSLIC  Ubgkd 

LNUKPERDEMT  STUDY  SATS  AGKHCT  HAS  IIO  Uin- 
POKM    POUCT    POR     SKLLIIfG,     CLOSIIfC    SICK 

sja.'s 

(By  Kathleen  E)ay) 

The  federal  agency  that  Insures  the  sav- 
ings and  loan  industry  manages  biUions  of 
dollars  without  proper  audits,  has  no  uni- 
form policy  for  selling  or  closing  ailing 
SSilA,  and  has  dumped  homes  and  other 
properties  into  depressed  economies  at  re- 
duced prices,  an  independent  study  request- 
ed by  the  government  has  concluded. 

The  study,  prepared  by  a  major  manage- 
ment consulting  firm  and  costing  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  dollars,  recommends  that 
the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insurance 
Corp.  be  revamped  entirely  to  spread  day-to- 
day operations  across  the  nation  and  to 
tighten  oversight  from  Washington. 

The  study  of  FSLIC  Is  the  first  independ- 
ent support  for  complaints  from  many  S&L 
executives,  especially  in  Texas  and  other 
economically  depressed  states,  that  they 
have  been  treated  unfairly  and  arbitrarily 
by  S&L  regulators.  Although  FSLIC  offi- 
cials refused  to  release  the  study.  The 
Washington  Post  obtained  a  copy. 

The  chairman  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board,  the  federal  agency  that  regu- 
lates S&1&  and  controls  FSUC,  requested 
the  study  last  year.  Chairman  Edwin  J. 
Gray  has  accepted  its  conclusions  and  is 
pushing  to  revamp  the  insurance  fund  as 
the  study  suggests,  a  bank  board  official 
said. 

Many  officials  in  Congress,  the  bank 
board  and  the  S&L  industry  believe  that 
the  plan  could  cut  the  government's  cost  of 
selling  or  merging  ailing  S&Ifi.  But  many 
others  warn  that  if  the  plan  to  decentraJize 
FSLIC  is  not  carried  out  with  adequate  safe- 
guards, it  will  lead  to  even  greater  confu- 
sion—and potential  for  conflict  of  interest— 
among  federal  SStL  regulators. 

"You  can  shuffle  around  the  deck  chairs, 
assuming  you  have  good  management,  and 
get  some  results,"  said  Bert  Ely  a  banking 
consultant  based  in  Alexandria.  "But  the 
real  problem  at  the  bank  board,  the  core 
problem,  is  bad  management.  Just  decen- 
tralizing something  won't  do  anything  with- 
out improving  management." 

The  study,  which  was  completed  last  fall, 
concludes  that  FSLIC  suffers  from: 

A  lack  of  independent  auditing  or  other 
fiscal  controls,  which  leaves  an  agency  han- 
dling billions  of  dollars  in  deposit  insurance 
money  free  to  oversee  itself  without  checks 
or  balances. 

A  lack  of  consistent,  written  standards 
and  policies,  which  has  caused  conflicting 
procedures  when  S&Ls  are  closed  or  sold. 

"Insufficient  oversight"  and  leadership 
because  gray  has  allowed  frequent  changes 
in  the  top  management  of  FSLIC  and  has 
left  one  key  job  "vacant"  for  months. 

A  staff  that  in  many  cases  has  underesti- 
mated by  25  percent  the  government's  cost 
of  liquidating  ailing  S&Ia.  If  the  cost  of  liq- 
uidating an  ailing  institution  is  underesti- 
mated, the  bank  board  could  expect  a 
higher  price  from  firms  interested  in  buying 
the  S&L.  As  a  result,  the  bank  board  has  re- 
jected acceptable  offers  from  bidders  who 
want  to  buy  sick  institutions. 

A  policy  of  paying  contractors  more  when 
they  sell  assets  from  failed  SStl^  than  when 
they  hold  onto  the  assets  until  they  can  get 
a  better  price.  The  arrangement  has  caused 
"forced  sales"  or  dumping  "in  temporarily 
depressed  markets,  such  as  Houston." 


The  study  by  Boob,  AUen  &  w»w.n^jin  iqc 
confirms  the  view  of  many  S&L  execuUvei 
who  complain  FSUC  is  badly  run. 

The  complaints  have  grown  louder  In 
recent  months  as  Congress  strugglea  to  paaa 
a  bill  that  would  pump  as  much  as  (25  bil- 
lion in  new  funding  into  FSLIC,  which  con- 
gressional auditors  say  ended  1988  at  least 
$3.8  billion  in  the  red. 

The  Booz  Allen  report's  remedy  for 
FSLIC's  woes  is  to  decentralize  operatlona 
for  liquidating  or  selling  sick  8&I«  by 
moving  the  tasks  into  the  12  regional  Feder- 
al Home  Loan  Banks.  The  banks  were  cre- 
ated by  Congress  to  lend  money  to  the  S&L 
Industry  at  favorable  rates,  but  they  also 
oversee  and  examine  the  books  of  SAla  to 
make  sure  institutions  follow  federal  regula- 
tions. 

At  the  same  time,  the  study  says,  auditing 
and  other  controls  must  be  strengthened  In 
Washington  to  ensure  that  policies  are  con- 
sistent throughout  the  bank  board  system 
and  to  guard  against  abuses  at  the  local 
level. 

But  many  within  the  industry  fear  that 
the  bank  board  might  not  be  capable  of  im- 
posing those  safeguards  and  that  decentrali- 
zation will  just  make  FSLIC  harder  to  con- 
trol. 

William  M.  Isaac,  a  banking  consultant 
who  is  a  former  head  of  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Corp..  the  federal  fund  that  in- 
sures funds  at  commercial  banks,  said,  "If 
you  deregulate  operations,  you  have  to 
tighten  policies  and  control  from  the  top.  If 
you  don't,  it  could  be  a  disaster." 

Isaac  said,  however,  that  Oray's  plan  is 
'exactly "  what  the  FDIC  did  five  years  ago 
In  anticipation  of  having  to  handle  the 
growing  number  of  bank  failures.  "It  would 
have  been  impossible  for  the  FDIC  other- 
wise." Isaac  said  of  the  FDIC's  decision  to 
reorganize. 

But  while  the  FDIC  is  generally  consid- 
ered a  well  run  agency,  the  bank  board  has 
suffered  from  an  image  of  being  badly  run 
and  too  closely  tied  to  the  industry  it  regu- 
lates. 

"Lack  of  controls  is  a  legitimate  area  for 
concern,"  said  one  top  bank  board  official 
who  discussed  the  Booz  Allen  report  on  the 
condition  that  his  name  not  be  used.  "But  I 
can  assure  you  the  bank  board  has  made  no 
decision  on  this." 

Others  in  the  bank  might  disagree.  Ac- 
cording to  Pat  McKelvey,  chief  sjwkesman 
for  the  bank  board,  the  decision  to  decen- 
tralize has  been  made.  The  decision  that  re- 
mains is  how  to  do  it.  "It's  a  matter  of  im- 
plementation, something  that  all  have 
agreed  to,"  McKelvey  said. 

S&L  industry  sources  say  the  plan  is  being 
pushed  by  Gray  and  bank  board  chief  of 
staff  Shannon  Fairbanks  in  the  hope  it  wUl 
be  in  place  when  Gray's  term  expires  July  1. 

McKelvey  said  he  did  not  know  if  the  two 
other  bank  board  members,  Lawrence  White 
and  Lee  Henkel.  need  to  approve  the  plan. 
He  said  it  is  possible  Gray  could  act  on  his 
own.  White,  Henkel  and  Gray  were  unavail- 
able for  comment. 

Mr.  SANFORD.  As  if  to  provide  sup- 
port for  the  Booz-Allen  findings,  an- 
other article  appeared  in  the  Washing- 
ton Post  just  last  week  entitled 
"Memo  Faults  FSLIC  on  Property 
Dealings."  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  this  article,  dated  March  18,  1987, 
be  printed  in  the  Recoko. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Bmoom>.  m  f oUowk 

[From  the  Wiahlncton  Post,  BCarch  18, 
19871 
Pauus  VBLIC  a«  Pkopbtt  Dkaumgs 


(By  Kathleen  D»y) 

When  federal  nvlncB  and  loan  regulators 
▼irited  upstate  New  T««  last  fall  to  inspect 
a  ranrt  the  tovenunoit  tnlierlted  from  a 
failed  8*L,  they  took  a  oommercial  flisht  to 
Aniany.  ttan  chartered  a  plane  and  limou- 
aine  for  the  rest  of  the  trip,  federal  docu- 
mentsahow. 

Rcntfnc  a  car  for  the  two-hour  drive  from 
Albany  to  tbe  reoort  at  I^ke  nacid  would 
have  coat  the  government  $75.  Instead,  the 
tab  for  the  plane  and  limousine  came  to 
I7WJ0.  aU  of  it  paid  by  the  Federal  Savings 
and  Loan  Tnwiranre  Corp.,  the  financially 
afaapped  fund  that  insures  S&L  deposits. 
raUC  ia  aaUng  Congreaa  for  a  $15  billion 
baOout. 

Employees  at  the  Lake  Placid  resort  say 
that  when  the  federal  regulators  started  for 
home,  "they  were  seen  leaving  with  memen- 
toa  of  tbe  historic  dub.  including  china 
bearing  the  seal  of  the  club,"  aides  to  Rep. 
John  D.  Dlngell  (D-Mlch.)  said  in  a  memo 
■ummarlitng  a  recent  investigation  of  the 
reaort.  

After  meeting  with  FSLIC  officials  about 
the  Lake  Placid  resort.  Dingell's  staff  con- 
doded  that  "it  became  obvious  that  FSUC 
has  virtually  no  internal  controls  that 
would  identify  waste,  fraud  and  abuse  in  the 
handling  of  their  properties." 

The  lAke  Fladd  resort  is  one  of  thousands 
of  properttes  that  FSLIC  has  taken  control 
of  in  recent  jrean  amid  rising  SStL  failures. 
In  Deeember.  Dingell  began  an  investigation 
into  the  reaort  as  part  of  a  larger  inquiry  on 
how  the  bank  board  audits  Sdel«  and  keeps 
track  of  government  assets. 

FSLIC  is  the  insurance  arm  of  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  the  federal  agency 
that  regulatea  S&I&  The  fund's  cash  re- 
serves have  bem  drained  in  recent  years  as 
the  cost  of  paying  off  depositors  at  faUed 
S&I«  outpaces  the  fund's  income  from  fees 
charged  to  8&Ls  and  from  the  sale  of  prop- 
erty. 

So  far.  Congress  has  focused  on  FSLIC's 
abOity  to  repay  depositors  in  collapsed  insti- 
tutions, rather  than  on  how  the  fund  han- 
dles the  swell  in  government-owned  proper- 
ty. 

"What  has  been  ignored  is  the  abUity 
of  .  .  .  FSLIC  to  manage  and  liq- 
uidate .  .  .  enormous  inventories  of  proper- 
ties 9read  all  over  the  United  States  with  a 
minimum  of  fraud  and  waste,"  DingeU's 
staff  concludes  in  a  memo.  "Based  on  our 
experience,  the  stage  is  set  for  the  scandal 
of  the  next  decade." 

Some  industry  leaders  don't  think  the 
puUlc  will  have  to  wait  that  long.  "Nobody 
has  confidence  in  FSLIC.  What  do  you 
think  this  is  all  about?"  said  John  H.  Rous- 
aelot.  president  of  the  National  Council  of 
Savings  Instltuticais,  a  leading  S&L  lobby 
group.  "Almost  everybody  has  doubts  as  to 
FSUCs  ability  to  perform  administrative- 
ly." 

Bank  Board  Chairman  Edwin  J.  Gray  yes- 
terday  defended  his  agency's  handling  of 
government  assets.  He  said  accusations  are 
betnc  dreulated  by  oppMients  of  a  bank 
board  and  White  House  plan  to  pump  $15 
union  into  FSUC.  which  ended  1986  $3.8 
bmkm  tn  the  red. 

Cases  such  as  the  I«ke  Placid  resort  are 
being  used  by  House  Speaker  Jim  Wright 


(D-Tes.)  and  other  critics  of  the  bank  board 
as  arouments  for  limiting  the  amount  of 
new  funds  given  to  FSLIC  for  managing  and 
closina  hundreds  of  ailing  S&I«.  Now  those 
SttlM  are  being  kept  open  because  FSLIC 
lacks  the  money  to  close  them. 

Also,  the  attorney  general  of  Texas  in 
recent  weeks  launched  his  own  probe  of 
FSLICTs  activities  In  that  state.  And  many 
S4cL  executives  across  the  country  have 
filed  ktwsiilts  accusing  FSLIC  of  closing 
troubled  but  potentially  healthy  S&Ha  with- 
out paoper  cause  and  of  illegally  seizing 
property. 

Many  critics  of  the  FSIJC,  Including  sev- 
eral of  its  own  staff  and  former  bank  board 
members  who  would  speak  only  on  the  con- 
dition that  their  names  not  be  used,  say 
FSLIC  lacks  consistent  policies,  proper  au- 
diting and  other  controls. 

They  point  for  example,  to  what  hap- 
pened to  Independent  American  Savings  in 
Dallas.  Early  last  year,  the  bank  board  pres- 
sured management  to  resign,  saying  the 
S&L's  liabilities  far  exceeded  its  assets.  The 
bank  board  then  named  Thomas  E.  Hen- 
dricks, a  senior  vice  president  at  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  of  Dallas,  as  chief  operat- 
ing officer. 

Hendricks  promptly  voted  himself  a 
$109,000  bonus,  according  to  court  docu- 
ments filed  by  the  S&L's  major  stockholder, 
who  has  sued  Hendricks  and  other  officials 
the  bank  board  put  into  the  S&L.  Hen- 
dricks, who  said  he  could  not  comment  until 
he  filed  a  counter  suit,  said  he  left  the  S&L 
in  Janvary  when  the  shareholders  regained 
control  of  the  S&L  from  the  l>ank  board 
and  voted  in  a  new  board  of  directors,  who 
dismissed  him. 

Although  FSLIC  is  not  involved  directly 
in  the  suit,  It  has  agreed  to  pay  Hendricks' 
legal  fees,  a  bank  board  spokesman  said. 

Several  FSUC  employes  say  that  the 
agency's  problems  reflect  a  lack  of  leader- 
ship at  the  top,  namely  from  bank  board 
chairman  Gray,  who  has  allowed  frequent 
turnover  In  FSLIC's  top  jolK  and  has  left  at 
least  one  crucial  Job  at  the  agency  vacant 
for  months. 

"FSUC  needs  to  be  reorganized  to  give  ex- 
ecutives the  same  confidence  In  the  fimd  we 
expect  our  depositors  to  have,"  said  Joe  E. 
Russo.  an  S<JcL  owner  In  Houston.  "We  need 
to  take  a  hard  look  at  the  stewardship  of 
FSLIC." 

An  outside  consultant  to  FSLIC  recently 
reached  a  similar  conclusion,  saying  the 
fund  manages  biUlons  of  dollars  without 
proper  audits,  has  no  uniform  policy  for 
selling  or  closing  ailing  S&Ls  and  has 
dumped  homes  and  other  properties  into  de- 
pressed economies  at  cut-rate  prices. 

As  criticism  of  FSLIC  moimts,  bank  board 
chief  of  staff  Shannon  Fairbanks  and  other 
officiate  who  have  managed  FSLIC  are  reor- 
ganizing the  fund  to  try  to  make  it  more  ef- 
ficient. 

Fairlianlcs  has  refused  to  discuss  the  plan, 
but  yesterday  she  presented  a  proposal  to 
the  three-member  bank  board. 

According  to  internal  bank  board  docu- 
ments, FSLIC  would  be  decentralized 
throughout  the  country,  a  move  tliat  many 
critics  say  will  make  the  bank  board's  asset- 
management  program  harder  for  the  public 
to  monitor  but  easier  for  the  S&L  industry 
to  control. 

The  plan  calls  for  transferring  responsibil- 
ity for  managing  and  selling  more  of 
FSLICs  assets  into  a  new,  quasi-govemment 
corporation  caUed  the  Federal  Asset  Dispo- 
sition Association.  FADA  is  a  government- 
owned  S&L  that  buys  and  sells  assets  from 
privately  owned  S&Ls  that  have  failed. 


At  least  tiro  top  FSLIC  officials,  including 
the  former  head  of  mergers  and  acquisi- 
tions, Dan  Kaactunitter,  have  Joined  FADA 
in  recent  months,  a  move  that  entitles  them 
to  salaries  that  industry  sources  say  are  two 
to  three  times  the  government  salary  FSLIC 
offers. 

FSLIC  already  has  plowed  $25  million  of 
its  dwindling  funds  into  the  year-old  corpo- 
ration, inclBding  $350,000  a  year  in  salary 
for  FADA  president  Roslyn  B.  Payne,  who 
at  a  press  oonference  last  fall  in  San  Fran- 
cisco said  she  thinks  she  is  not  paid  enough. 

Problems  at  properties  such  as  the  one  at 
Lake  Placid  have  left  Dlngells'  staff  wonder- 
ing if,  without  tighter  supervision  from 
Washington,  FADA  will  be  able  to  handle 
assets  any  better  than  FSLIC  has. 

When  FSLIC  took  over  the  Lake  Placid 
resort  in  1965  from  a  failed  S&L  in  Missis- 
sippi, for  example,  it  needed  to  find  a  man- 
ager for  the  93-year-old  complex.  Without  a 
competitive  bid,  federal  officials  hired  a 
local  Lake  Placid  resident  named  Joseph 
Brooks  for  $97,000  a  year  to  manage  the 
federal  gov«mment's  interest  in  the  resort, 
DingeU's  staff  says  the  bank  board  has  told 
them. 

Brooks  told  the  bank  board  he  had  no  ex- 
perience managing  such  properties,  the  Din- 
gell memo  said. 

Since  then.  Brooks  has  been  investigated 
by  the  IRS  and  the  Labor  Department,  and 
by  Dingell,  according  to  the  Dingell  staff 
memo.  The  Dingell  probe  raise  questions 
about  instances  where  Brooks  allegedly  used 
hundreds  of  gallons  of  government  gasoline 
for  personal  use,  made  resort  grounds- 
keepers  cut  his  lawn  and  club  mechanics 
work  on  his  car,  and  otherwise  misused  gov- 
ernment property. 

FSLIC  officials  continue  to  employ 
Brooks.  And,  Brooks  has  acted  with  the  fuU 
Imowledge  of  FSLIC  officials,  DingeU's  in- 
vestigators say. 

Brooks  could  not  t>e  reached  for  comment. 

Mr.  SANPORD.  This  article  speaks 
of  extravngance  and  waste  in  the 
maintenance  of  this  property  by  the 
FSLIC,  of  allegations  of  misfeasance 
and  misappropriation.  It  speaks  of  a 
lack  of  letulership  at  the  FSLIC.  of 
frequent  turnover  in  FSLIC's  top  Jobs, 
and  of  the  lack  of  confidence  in  the 
FSLIC  expressed  by  the  people  who 
pay  its  premiums— namely  the  savings 
institutions  themselves. 

Mr.  President,  I  personally  enter 
into  this  recapitalization  arena  with 
some  degree  of  wariness.  Not  because  I 
lack  confidence  in  the  program  that 
we  consider  here  today,  for  the  pro- 
gram itself  is  well  thought  out  and 
well  constructed.  It  provides  a  solid 
foundation  from  which  to  build.  My 
anxiety  is  not  with  the  program  but. 
rather,  wilii  the  administration  of  it. 

This  ha$  been  my  continuing  con- 
cern in  the  development  of  this  legisla- 
tion, and  that  concern  rises  in  direct 
proportion  to  any  suggestion  that  the 
bonding  authority  in  this  program  be 
set  higher  than  the  $7.5  billion  recom- 
mended b|^  the  Banking  Committee. 
Through  tiie  bill  before  us.  we  are  en- 
suring a  Judicious  use  of  the  resources 
by  the  P3LIC  by  allocating  the  bor- 
rowing authority  on  an  annual  basis 
and  by  halving  the  governing  body  of 


the  FSLIC  jtistify  before  us  its  need 
for  continued  extraordinary  funding. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  second  year, 
after  careful  monitoring  of  the  use  of 
the  funds,  the  Congress  can  extend 
the  borrowing  authority  if  the  need 
for  such  an  extension  is  found  to  still 
exist.  If  the  details  of  the  Treasury 
plan  we  are  enacting  are  working  rea- 
sonably—and the  money  used  prudent- 
ly—and if  the  economic  condition  of 
the  agriculture  and  energy  region  has 
not  substantially  improved— then  ex- 
tension will  be  a  simple  matter. 

FinaUy,  I  must  note  that  most  insti- 
tutions in  this  Nation  are  profitable, 
and  many  of  the  profitable  institu- 
tions are  very  profitable  indeed.  De- 
spite this  fact,  roughly  one-tenth  of 
the  total  are  troubled.  Some  of  these 
troubled  thrifts,  the  well-managed  in- 
stitutions which  are  the  victims  of  tur- 
bulent local  economic  conditions,  wlU 
survive,  given  half  a  chance.  Others, 
which  are  not  so  well  managed  and 
may  indeed  be  troubled  due  to  poor 
management  or  worse,  will  and  should 
fail. 

Unfortimately.  the  price  of  their 
failure,  the  price  in  some  cases  of  their 
folly,  wiU  be  borne  by  their  survivors. 
Thus,  eager  as  we  might  be  to  resolve 
the  FSLIC's  problems,  we  must  consid- 
er Just  how  much  the  thrift  institu- 
tions of  this  Nation  can  afford  to  con- 
tribute to  the  resurrection  of  other 
failing  institutions.  I  submit  that  the 
$7.5  billion  funding  level  is  as  high  as 
this  Congress  dare  go  without  threat- 
ening to  imdo  the  success  of  those 
healthy  institutions  which  have 
proved  their  managerial  mettle.  By  au- 
thorizing a  bonding  level  any  higher 
than  $7.5  billion,  we  invite  the  very 
certain  danger  of  seeing  healthy  insti- 
tutions so  drained  of  profit  as  to  be 
forced  to  marginal  levels.  Worse  still, 
we  run  the  very  risk  of  compounding 
the  FSLIC's  problems  by  forcing  mar- 
ginal thrifts  into  certain  insolvency, 
thus  adding  needlessly  to  the  FSLIC's 
case  loan. 

We  believe  we  have  struck  the 
proper  balance  in  this  bill  as  it  has 
been  reported  out  by  the  Banking 
Committee.  There  were  some  who 
thought  a  higher  bonding  authority 
might  be  appropriate,  whUe  others 
thought  that  something  less  than  $7.5 
billion  would  be  adequate  for  the  task. 
During  our  committee  deliberations  it 
was  suggested  that  the  Senate  should 
come  in  with  a  high  number,  on  the 
speculative  chance  that  a  lesser 
amount  from  the  House  would  permit 
a  compromise  at  some  figure  midway 
between  the  two. 

I  do  not  subscribe  to  that.  Indeed, 
the  majority  of  the  Banking  Commit- 
tee did  not  subscribe  to  that  thinking 
when  it  agreed  to  report  to  you  a  bill 
with  the  borrowing  authority  set  at 
$7.5  billion. 

I  urge  you  colleagues  to  support  the 
recapitalization  bill  as  it  was  reported 


by  the  Banking  Committee,  with  the 
knowledge  that  they  will  be  providing 
a  potential  of  almost  $7  billion  each 
year  for  the  next  2  years  for  FSLIC  to 
use  In  resolving  problem  cases,  and 
over  $20  billion  over  the  next  5  years, 
all  without  relying  on  taxpayers  dol- 
lars. This  is  a  vital  program  and  it  de- 
serves our  support. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Florida  is  recognized. 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  Thank  you.  Mr. 
President. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  Senate 
bill  790  should  be  supported  as  it  is 
with  all  five  titles  intact.  I  intend  to 
vote  for  it  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
do  likewise. 

There  are  two  obvious  realities 
facing  the  American  financial  indus- 
try. One  is  that  we  are  confronted 
with  new  challenges.  Our  financial 
systems  are  largely  based  on  some  old 
monetary  decisions.  The  new  problems 
that  we  face  today  are  complex  and 
contemporary.  Second,  the  system  is 
not  awaiting  fiction  by  this  Congress. 
Change  is  occurring.  Change  is  occur- 
ring through  a  variety  of  factors.  Ag- 
gressive entrepreneurship,  technology, 
international  competition,  securitiza- 
tion, and  State  action  are  all  examples 
of  forces  which  are  operating  to 
change  the  environment  of  our  Ameri- 
can financial  system  while  we  in  Con- 
gress stand  silent. 

The  American  theologian  Hsirvey 
Cox  has  stated  that  not  to  decide  is  to 
decide.  In  this  case  the  decision  of 
Congress  not  to  act  has  been  the  deci- 
sion to  allow  a  vacant  field  to  be  occu- 
pied by  other  forces. 

The  bill  before  us  attempts  to  do  two 
things.  It  addresses  our  most  urgent 
banking  concerns.  It  has  been  de- 
scribed as  a  handyman's  bill.  It  deals 
with  those  issues,  Mr.  President, 
which  If  left  unattended  wiU  be  more 
difficult  to  deal  with  at  a  future  date. 
Second,  it  sets  the  stage  for  us  to  move 
from  handyman  to  architect,  to  begin 
to  deal  with  the  longer  range  ques- 
tions of  what  type  of  financial  house 
do  we  want  to  build  for  America  in  the 
1990's  and  the  21st  century.  It  creates 
incentives  and  opportimities  for  us  to 
exercise  our  proper  congressional  crea- 
tivity. 

An  issue  within  this  bill  which  illus- 
trates the  handyman  and  architectur- 
al challenges  is  the  issue  of  the  non- 
bank  bank.  The  nonbank  bank  is  not 
an  institution  which  this  Congress  or 
our  predecessors  authorized.  It  is  a 
bank  which  has  been  created  as  a 
result  of  innovative  entrepreneurship. 
Today  there  are  169  nont>ank  banks 
around  the  Nation.  There  are,  Mr. 
President.  203  pending  applications  for 
additional  nonbank  banks.  These  exist 
because  of  a  loophole  in  the  banking 
law— a  loophole  which  Congress  has 
thus  far  failed  to  close. 

The  recent  proliferation  of  nonbank 
banks  has  blurred  the  traditional  dis- 


tinction  t>etween   banking   and   com- 
merce. 

The  loophole  has  undermined  the 
right  of  States  to  set  up  their  own  fi- 
nancial structures— and  extended  the 
privilege  of  accessing  the  Nation's  pay- 
ment systems  to  nonbank  banks. 

In  addition,  nonbank  banlcs  fre- 
quently concentrate  their  services  in 
higher  income  areas  and  therefore  do 
not  adequately  serve  low-income  con- 
sumers. 

Since  most  nonbank  banks  do  not 
make  commercial  loans,  small  busi- 
ness' access  to  credit  can  be  curtailed. 
Farmers  in  rural  areas  face  the  same 
problem  since  nonbank  banks  do  not 
make  farm  loans. 

The  loophole  removes  incentives  to 
buy  failing  thrifts  or  banks  and  in  gen- 
eral undermines  banks  and  thrifts  and 
their  Federal  insurance  funds. 

Title  I  of  this  bill  closes  the  nonbank 
bank  loophole  as  of  March  5,  1987,  by 
strictly  redefining  a  bank. 

It  grandfathers  nonbank  banks  al- 
ready existing  on  or  before  March  5. 
1987. 

It  does  not  allow  existing  nonbank 
banks  to  expand  their  current  activi- 
ties. It  forbids  new  activities— new 
cross-marketing  or  products— and  new 
annual  growth  beyond  7  percent  of 
current  assets. 

It  is  urgent  that  we  deal  with  the 
nonbank  bank  loophole  now.  In  1983 
there  were  50  applications  for  new 
nonbank  banks.  Today  there  are  203. 

While  we  move  to  close  this  loop- 
hole, the  Comptroller  of  the  Cmrency 
is  in  district  court  in  JacksonviUe,  FL. 
to  remove  an  injunction  against  the 
chartering  of  some  new  nonbank 
banks. 

A  favorable  Judicial  decision  could 
open  a  floodgate  of  new  nonbank  bank 
applications  and  would  hasten  approv- 
al of  the  existing  203  applications. 

It  is  therefore  timely  that  Congress 
is  legislating  action  on  the  nonbank 
bank  issues  rather  than  permitting  the 
courts  to  determine  what  should  be 
done.  It  is  our  responsibility  to  deal 
with  issues  which  traditionally  fall 
within  the  authority  of  Congress.  This 
is  no  time  for  procrastination  and  ab- 
dication of  that  historic  obligation  to 
our  Nation's  financial  systems. 

We  need  to  take  an  architect's  ap- 
proach to  redesigning  our  banking 
system  to  function  effectively  and  effi- 
ciently in  this  decade,  in  the  1990's 
and  beyond.  The  bill  we  consider 
today  is  a  handyman's  bill.  But  I  think 
it  will  keep  the  house  in  order  until  we 
can  do  some  restructuring  and  rebuild- 
ing. 

Mr.  President,  we  may  have  individ- 
ual reservations.  We  may  prefer  more 
time  for  deliberation.  We  may  have  al- 
ternative suggestions  for  how  some  of 
these  issues  should  be  dealt  with. 

But  we  need  to  deal  with  the  issues 
this  bill  addresses  now.  We  need  to 
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deal  wtth  FBUC  recapitalization  now. 
We  need  to  deal  with  the  question  of 
Federal  iiiei««n  of  f alllnc  financial  in- 
■tttuttona  now.  We  need  to  deal  with 
the  iionhMifc  bank  loophole  now. 

Ummately  we  must  draw  up  plans 
for  the  future  of  American  financial 
■ervteea.  The  architectural  style  of  our 
emtcmporary  hanking  policy  must 
allow  for  rapidly  ezpandlnc  world 
eoQCMMnles  and  overnight  changes.  We 
must  reassert  ourselves  as  world  finan- 
cial leaders  and  recapture  the  momen- 
tum in  domestic  mailcets. 

We  are  all  aware  that  we  need  more 
than  short-term  sohitlcms. 

But  8.  790  outlines  pragmatic  short- 
term  solutions.  It  reinforces  the  secu- 
rity of  our  hanWng  system  and  buys  us 
time. 

It  deserves  to  remain  in  its  present 
form— and  it  deserves  our  support. 

Mr.  FROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
congratulate  my  good  friends,  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida,  on  their  excellent 
statements. 

It  is  important  that  we  have  an  un- 
derstanding of  how  important  it  is 
that  we  act  right  now  on  a  nonbank 
bank,  or  we  wiU  have  a  complete  trans- 
formation of  our  financial  system 
without  having  any  congressional 
input,  without  having  any  careful  and 
thoughtful  reasoning  that  lies  behind 
it.  and  it  is  going  to  have  a  profoundly 
adverse  effect,  in  my  Judgment. 


AMKinnCIIITIIO.  45 

(Purpose:  To  make  a  number  of  technical, 
oonforming,  and  other  unendments  to  the 
blU) 

Mr.  FROXMIRE.  Mr.  President, 
Senator  Qarh  and  I  disagree  on  a  few 
things  in  this  blU,  but  we  agree  on  a 
managers'  amendment,  which  I  send 
to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendmoit  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Pxoz- 
uaxl.  for  himoeU  snd  Mr.  Oakm,  proposes 
an  amendment  numbered  45. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  pace  8.  strike  out  lines  1  through  7 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(H)  an  Industrial  loan  company,  industri- 
al bank,  or  other  similar  institution  which 
was  In  existence  on  March  5, 1987.  and 

"(i)  was  chartered  under  the  laws  of  a 
State  which  had  In  effect  or  under  consider- 
ation In  Its  tedalature  a  statute  which  re- 
quired or  would  require  such  institution  to 
Obtain  Federal  deposit  insurance;  and 

"(I)  does  not  accept  demand  deposits  that 
the  depositor  may  withdraw  by  check  or 
stanllar  means  for  payment  to  third  parties: 

"(n)  has  total  asseU  of  less  than 
$100,000,000:  or 

"(IH)  is  not  aoqnired  by  a  company;  or 

"(11)  obtained  insurance  under  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Act  on  or  before  March  5. 


1M7.  aad  does  not.  directly  or  indirectly  or 
througb  an  affiliate,  engage  in  any  activity 
in  whld)  it  was  not  lawfully  engaged  as  of 
March  |.  1987. 

No  institution  shall  retain  the  exemption 
provided  by  this  subparagraph  if  it  permits 
any  ovvdraft.  including  any  intra-day  over- 
draft, or  incurs  any  such  overdraft  in  its  ac- 
count at  a  Federal  reserve  bank,  on  behalf 
of  an  affiliate,  unless  such  overdraft  results 
from  aa  inadvertent  computer  or  account- 
ing error  that  is  beyond  the  control  of  the 
institution  and  affUiate. 

On  page  13.  line  9.  before  the  period, 
insert  the  following:  ",  except  that  insur- 
ance activities  shall  be  limited  to  those  per- 
missible under  section  4(cK8).  A  savings 
bank  that  was  engaged  in  the  sale  of  savings 
bank  life  insurance  as  of  March  5.  1987,  may 
also  continue  to  sell  such  insurance  if  such 
activity  (A)  is  expressly  authorized  by  the 
State  of  Connecticut,  Massachusetts,  or 
New  Torlc  and  the  bank  is  located  in  one  of 
those  States  that  authorizes  such  activity; 
(B)  is  carried  out  by  the  savings  bank  and 
not  by  any  subsidiary  or  holding  company 
affiliate  of  the  savings  bank;  (C)  is  carried 
out  by  the  savings  bank  In  accordance  with 
the  residency  or  employment  limitations  set 
forth  in  the  savings  bank  life  insurance  stat- 
ute in  effect  on  March  S,  1987,  In  the  afore- 
mentioned State  where  the  bank  Is  located; 
and  (D)  is  otherwise  carried  out  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  savings  bank  life  insurance 
activity  of  savings  banks  In  the  same  State 
that  are  not  subsidiaries  of  a  bank  holding 
company  registered  under  this  Act". 

On  page  13,  line  14,  after  the  first  period. 
Insert  the  following:  "For  the  purpose  of 
this  subeection,  the  term  'savings  bank'  in- 
cludes a  cooperative  bank  that  is  an  insured 
bank  as  defined  in  section  3(h)  of  the  Feder- 
al Deposit  Insurance  Act." 

On  page  13,  lines  21  through  24,  strike  out 
"October  15,  1982),  and  any  other  bank  af- 
filiated with  the  savings  bank  prior  to  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  subsection,  consti- 
tute" and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "March  5. 
1987)  constitute  on  March  5,  1987,  and 
thereafter". 

Beginning  with  "In"  on  page  13,  line  25, 
strike  out  all  through  the  first  period  on 
page  14,  line  2. 

On  page  14,  line  2,  after  the  first  period, 
insert  the  following:  "Ptor  the  purpose  of 
this  subsection,  the  term  'savings  bank'  in- 
cludes a  cooperative  bank  that  is  an  insured 
bank  as  defined  in  section  3(h)  of  the  Feder- 
al Deposit  Insurance  Act." 

On  page  20,  line  6.  strike  out  all  that  fol- 
lows the  period. 

On  page  20,  between  lines  6  and  7,  insert 
the  following: 

"(E)  The  provisions  of  this  paragraph 
shall  not  apply  to  any  trust  company  or 
credit  card  bank,  as  defined  in  subpara- 
graphs <D)  or  (F),  respectively,  of  section 
2(cKl)  of  the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act  of 
1956. ":  and 

On  page  22,  line  3,  after  the  comma  insert 
"except  where  the  acquisition  is  pursuant  to 
section  406(f)  or  section  408(m),". 

On  page  25,  line  3,  after  "institution" 
insert  "and  including  a  savings  and  loan 
holding  company  which  would  have  benefit 
of  this  exemption  but  for  its  ownership  of 
one  or  more  subsidiary  insured  institutions 
acquired  pursuant  to  section  408(m)  of  the 
National  Housing  Act  If  all  such  subsidiary 
insured  Institutions  are  qualified  thrift  lend- 
ers". 

On  page  25.  line  12,  before  "assets"  insert 
"tangible". 


On  pace  26.  line  I,  before  "aswts"  Insert 
"tangible". 

On  pace  M.  line  5,  after  "bank"  Insert  "or 
cooperative  bank". 

On  page  34,  line  7.  after  "bank"  insert  "or 
cooperative  bank". 

On  pace  20.  line  9.  before  "assets"  Insert 
"tangible". 

On  page  24.  line  11,  before  "assets"  insert 
"tangible". 

On  page  20.  line  14.  before  "assets"  insert 
"tangible". 

On  page  20.  line  21,  before  "assets"  insert 
"tangible". 

On  page  27,  line  2.  before  the  period  insert 
the  following:  ".or  when  the  Corporation 
determines  that  such  grant  will  facilitate  a 
transaction  authorized  under  section  406(f) 
or  408(m)  of  this  Act  and  that  the  acquired 
institution  will  meet  the  same  percentage  of 
assets  requirements  applicable  to  institu- 
tions under  the  last  sentence  of  subpara- 
graph (B)". 

On  page  27.  line  23.  strike  out  "stock  sav- 
ings". 

On  page  30.  line  23,  after  the  comma 
insert  the  fbllowing:  "and  a  cooperative 
bank  that  is  an  insured  bank,  as  defined  in 
section  3(h)  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insur- 
ance Act,". 

On  page  31.  between  lines  7  and  8,  insert 
the  following: 

(g)  Section  408  of  the  National  Housing 
Act  (12  U.S.C.  1730a)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  subsection  (n). 

On  page  31,  line  15,  after  ""Act"  insert  ",  or 
unless  such  member  is  an  insured  institu- 
tion which  was  chartered  prior  to  October 
15,  1982,  as  a  savings  bank  'under  State  law 
or  which  ac(|uired  its  principal  assets  from 
an  Institution  which  was  chartered  prior  to 
October  15,  |982.  as  a  savings  bank  under 
State  law  or  is  currently  a  savings  bank  as 
defined  in  seotion  3(g)  of  the  Federal  Depos- 
it Insurance  Act". 

On  page  31,  line  18,  after  ""Ssc.  106." 
insert  '"(a)". 

On  page  33,  between  lines  20  and  21, 
insert  the  following: 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  cease  to  be  effective  one  year  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Competitive 
EquaUty  Banking  Act  of  1987. 

On  page  3t,  line  4,  strike  out  "(f)"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  '"(g)". 

On  page  37,  line  5,  after  "bank"  insert  "or 
cooperative  bank". 

On  page  37.  under  line  21.  insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

HOW  Accoxnrrs 
Sec.  109.  Section  2(aK2)  of  Public  Law  93- 
100  (12  U.S.C  1832(aXc))  is  amended  by  in- 
serting the  term  "political,"   immediately 
after  "educational,". 

EZKMFTION  PROM  AfTILIATE  TRANSACTION 
RXSTRICTIONS 

Sec.  110.  Section  408  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  (12  UJS.C.  1730a)  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(r)  ExxMrnoNS.— Notwithstanding  any 
other  provisian  of  law— 

'"(1)  an  institution,  the  accounts  of  which 
are  insured  bgr  the  Corporation,  that  is  not 
controlled  by  any  company  and  that  is  or 
becomes  a  savings  and  loan  holding  compa- 
ny through  the  acquisition  of  100  per 
centum  of  the  voting  stock  (except  for  direc- 
tors' quaUfyiag  shares)  of  one  or  more  insti- 
tutions the  adcounts  of  which  are  so  insured 
shall  not  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  sub- 
section (d)  of  this  section,  as  to  transactions 
with  such  subsidiaries,  or  to  subsections  (f) 
and  (g)  of  this  section; 


"(2)  an  institution,  the  deposits  of  which 
are  insured  by  the  Federal  Deposit  Insur- 
ance Corporation,  that  is  not  controlled  by 
any  company  and  that  is  or  becomes  a  sav- 
ings and  loan  holding  company  through  the 
acquisition  of  100  per  centum  of  the  voting 
stock  (except  for  directors'  qualifying 
shares)  of  one  or  more  institutions  the  de- 
posits of  which  are  so  insured  shall  not  be 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  subsection  (d)  of 
this  section,  as  to  transactions  with  such 
subsidiaries,  or  to  subsections  (f)  and  (g)  of 
this  section;  and 

'"(3)  the  insured  subsidiaries  referred  to  in 
paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  shall  not  be  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  subsection  (d)  of  this 
section,  as  to  transactions  with  their  parent 
institution,  or  to  subsections  (f)  and  (g)  of 
this  section.". 

CONSIDERATION  OP  CERTAIN  ACQUISITIONS 

Sec.  ill.  (a)  Section  408  (e)  of  the  Nation- 
al Housing  Act  (12  UJS.C.  1730a(e))  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (4)  as  (5); 

(2)  by  inserting  a  new  paragraph  (4)  to 
read  as  follows: 

'"(4)  In  every  case  in  which  a  filing  of  any 
type  is  required  by  this  section  or  regula- 
tions hereunder  prior  to  the  acquisition  of 
stock  of  an  insured  institution,  the  Corpora- 
tion, in  evaluating  such  filing,  shall  consider 
the  likelihood  that  the  proposed  acquisition 
will  result  in  the  loss  or  reduction  of  the  tax 
benefits  of  the  insured  institution's  net  op- 
erating loss  carryforwards  under  section  382 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986.  The 
Corporation  may  not  permit  any  acquisition 
which  will  increase  the  likelihood  of  future 
loss  or  reduction  of  the  tax  t>enefits  of  an 
insured  Institution's  net  operating  loss  car- 
ryforwards under  section  382  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  if  such  net  operating 
loss  carryforwards  result  from  the  insured 
institution's  acquisition  of  insured  institu- 
tions under  section  406  of  the  National 
Housing  Act,  under  subsection  (m)  of  this 
section,  or  pursuant  to  acquisitions  that  are 
otherwise  supervisory  cases.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  above,  the  Corporation  may 
permit— 

'"(A)  acquisitions  where  the  proposed  ac- 
quirer commits  in  writing  to  inject  suffi- 
cient capital  into  the  insured  institution  to 
compensate  for  any  future  loss  or  reduction 
of  the  tax  benefits  of  net  operating  loss  car- 
ryforwards, 

"(B)  acquisitions  which  are  approved  by 
the  majority  of  the  holders  of  voting  stock 
of  the  institution,  or 

"(C)  acquisitions  pursuant  to  section  406 
of  the  National  Housing  Act,  subsection  (m) 
of  this  section  or  that  are  otherwise  deemed 
supervisory  cases  by  the  Corporation. 
In  situations  described  in  subparagraphs 
(A),  (B).  and  (C),  the  Corporation  may  deny 
a  propcwed  acquisition  if  it  determines  that 
the  loss  or  reduction  of  the  net  operating 
loss  carryforwards  wlU  be  harmful  to  the  in- 
sured institution  involved.". 

(b)  Section  407(q)  of  the  National  Housing 
Act  (12  UJS.C.  1730(q))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (8) 
through  (18).  respectively; 

(2)  by  InsertiniK  a  new  paragraph  (8)  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(8)  In  every  case  In  which  a  filing  of  any 
type  Is  made  under  this  subsection  or  the 
Corporation's  regulations  heretmder  prior 
to  the  acquisition  of  stock  of  an  insured  in- 
stitution, the  (^rporation,  in  evaluating 
such  filing,  shall  consider  the  likelihood 
that  the  proposed  acquisition  will  result  in 
the  loss  or  reduction  of  the  tax  benefits  of 
the  insured  institution's  net  operating  loss 


carryforwards  under  section  382  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1986.  The  Corpora- 
tion may  not  permit  any  acquisition  which 
will  increase  the  likelihood  of  future  loss  or 
reduction  of  the  tax  benefits  of  an  insured 
institution's  net  operating  loss  carryfor- 
wards under  section  382  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1986  if  such  net  operating  loss 
carryforwards  result  from  the  insured  insti- 
tution's acquisition  of  insured  institutions 
under  section  406  or  section  408(m)  of  the 
National  Housing  Act  or  pursuant  to  acqui- 
sitions that  are  otherwise  supervisory  cases. 
Notwithstanding  the  above,  the  Corporation 
may  permit— 

"(A)  acquisitions  where  the  proposed  ac- 
quirer commits  in  writing  to  inject  suffi- 
cient capital  into  the  insured  institution  to 
compensate  for  any  future  loss  or  reduction 
of  the  tax  benefits  of  net  operating  loss  car- 
ryforwards, 

"(B)  acquisitions  which  are  approved  by 
the  majority  of  the  holders  of  voting  stock 
of  the  institution,  or 

"(C)  acquisitions  pursuant  to  section  406 
or  408(m)  of  the  National  Housing  Act  or 
that  are  otherwise  deemed  supervisory  cases 
by  the  Corporation. 

In  situations  described  in  subparagraphs 
(A),  (B),  and  (C),  the  Corporation  may  deny 
a  proposed  acquisition  if  it  determines  that 
the  loss  or  reduction  of  the  net  operating 
loss  carryforwards  will  be  harmful  to  the  in- 
sured institution  involved.". 

On  page  39,  line  1,  strike  out  "notwith- 
standing the  provisions  of"  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  "except  as  provided  In". 

On  page  39,  line  5,  after  "'bank"  insert 
"other  than  a  savings  bank  as  defined  in 
section  3(g)  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insur- 
ance Act". 

On  page  39,  lines  9  and  10,  strike  out  ",  in- 
cluding a  State-chartered  savings  bank". 

On  page  47,  line  16.  strike  out  "required  to 
be  carried"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"added". 

On  page  52,  line  17,  strike  "required  to  be 
carried"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "added". 

On  page  52,  line  22,  after  "1985  "  insert  a 
comma. 

On  page  53.  line  12,  after  the  open  paren- 
thesis insert  "the  amount  of". 

On  page  56,  line  6,  strike  out  "(7)"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(6)". 

Beginning  with  page  56,  line  13,  strike  all 
through  page  58.  line  6  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

"(f)  Assessment  Authoritt  op  the  Fi- 
NANCiNC  Corporation.— 

"(1)  In  general.— "The  F^anctng  Corpora- 
tion may,  with  the  approval  of  the  Board, 
assess  semiannually  on  each  insured  institu- 
tion an  assessment,  except  that  the  aggre- 
gate amount  assessed  under  this  paragraph 
on  any  insured  Institution  for  any  year  may 
not  exceed  an  amount  equal  to  Vnth  of  1 
percent  of  the  aggregate  amount  of  all  ac- 
counts of  insured  members  of  such  Insured 
institution  for  such  year. 

""(2)  Supplemental  assessment  author- 
ized.—Upon  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  Di- 
rectorate that  additional  funds  are  needed 
to  pay  the  interest  on  the  obligations  of  the 
Financing  Corporation  because  no  other 
funds  are  available,  the  Financing  Corpora- 
tion may,  with  the  approval  of  the  Board 
and  in  addition  to  any  assessment  assessed 
under  paragraph  ( 1 ),  assess  on  each  insiu'ed 
institution  an  assessment,  except  that  the 
aggregate  amount  assessed  under  this  para- 
graph on  any  insured  institution  for  any 
year  may  not  exceed  an  amount  equal  to 
Vfcth  of  1  percent  of  the  aggregate  amount 


of  aU  accounts  of  insured  meml>ers  of  such 
insured  institution  for  such  year. 
"'(3)  Total  amount  op  assessments  mat 

NOT  EXCEED  interest  AND  PINANCIIIC  COSTS.- 

The  aggregate  amount  of  all  assessments  as- 
sessed under  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  for  any 
year  may  not  exceed— 

"(A)  the  aggregate  amount  of— 

"(i)  issuance  costs  (as  such  term  Is  defined 
in  subsection  (gK5KA))  incurred  with  re- 
spect to  obligations  issued  during  such  semi- 
annual period; 

'"(11)  interest  paid  on  (and  any  redemption 
premium  paid  with  respect  to)  obligations  of 
the  Financing  Corporation  during  such 
year,  and 

"(lii)  custodian  fees  (as  such  term  is  de- 
fined in  subsection  (gK5KB))  incurred 
during  such  year,  minus 

"(B)  the  aggregate  amount  of  any  pay- 
ments under  subsection  (gK4)  during  such 
year. 

"'(4)  Payment  to  pihancing  corporation.— 
All  assessments  assessed  by  the  Financing 
Corporation  imder  paragraph  (1)  or  (2) 
shall  be  paid  to  the  Financing  Corpora- 
tion.". 

On  page  59,  after  the  open  parenthesis 
Insert  "the  amount  of". 

On  page  61.  line  15,  strike  out  "The"  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Except  as  provided  in 
subsection  (eK7)<B),  the". 

On  page  73.  strike  out  lines  13  through  22. 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(Vil)  F^NAL  PAYOPP  YEAR  DEPINED.— For  the 

purpose  of  this  subparagraph,  the  term 
'final  payoff  year'  means  the  year  of  matu- 
rity of  the  last  maturing  obligation  of  the 
Financing  Corporation  which  was  issued 
under  section  21  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Act  and  will  mature  before  January  1, 
2027. 

On  page  75.  line  23,  strike  out  "(e)"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(d)". 

On  page  75,  line  23,  strike  out  "(h)"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(g)". 

On  page  86,  lines  6  and  7.  strike  out  ",  as 
established  by  the  Financial  Accounting 
Standards  Board". 

On  page  86.  lines  15  and  16,  strike  out  ". 
as  established  by  the  Financial  Accounting 
Standards  Board". 

On  page  86,  under  line  23,  insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

participation  in  pubuc  opperings 
Sec.  312.  The  Chairman  of  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board  shall,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  F'ederal  Savings  and  Loan  In- 
surance Corporation,  ensure  that  minority 
owned  or  controlled  commercial  banks.  In- 
vestment banking  firms,  underwriters,  and 
bond  counsels,  shall  have  an  opportunity  to 
participate  to  a  significant  degree  in  any 
public  offering  under  section  21  of  the  Fed- 
eral Home  Loan  Bank  Act. 

powers  op  the  pederal  savings  and  loan 

INSURANCE  corporation 

Sec.  313.  Section  402(c)  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1725(c))  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(6)  To  issue  such  rules,  regulations,  and 
orders  as  necessary  to  define  any  terms  used 
in  this  Act  and  administer  and  carry  out  its 
purposes.  Including  regulation  of  unsafe  or 
unsound  practices  by  insured  institutions.". 

On  page  108,  between  lines  19  and  20, 
insert  the  following: 

authority  op  pdic 

Sec.  408.  The  last  sentence  of  section  9  of 

the    Federal    Deposit    Insurance    Act    (12 

D.S.C.  1819)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 

end  thereof  the  following:  "Including  regu- 
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iKtian  of  nanf e  or  unawind  pracUon  by  In- 
■andbuka". 

Od  pace  lis.  between  lines  10  and  11. 
tnaert  Um  f oDowlnr- 

IIIBWH  or  FTC  JUBUDICnOIl  TO  HCUA 

8k.  sis.  (a)  Seetiocw  8<aX3).  Wa)  and  8<b) 
of  the  l^Bderal  Trade  CoBuniwlon  Act  (IS 
U3.C.  4S<aX3}.  4a(a)  and  46(b))  are  amend- 
ed by  tnaerttnc  Immediately  after  "aecUon 
IKfXS)."  the  foDowlnr  "Federal  credit 
imiona  deactfbed  In  aection  18(f  X4).". 

(b)  "nie  aeoood  provlao  in  aection  S  of  the 
Federal  Ttade  Ootnmtaton  Act  (15  D.S.C. 
46)  la  amended— 

(1)  by  inaertlnc  immediately  after  "section 
IKfXS),"  the  followinr  "Federal  credit 
unlona  deaerfbed  tn  aeeUoa  liKf  X4).":  and 

(3)  by  tanertlnc  immediately  after  "In 
buatnea  aa  a  aavinga  and  loan  institution" 
the  following:  ",  in  business  as  a  Federal 
credit  union.". 

(eXl)  The  second  sentence  of  section 
lacfXl)  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
Act  (IS  n^C.  57a(fXl»  is  amended  by  in- 
■otlnc  Immediately  after  "paragraph  (3))" 
the  foUowinr  "and  the  National  Oedit 
Union  Administration  Board  (with  respect 
to  Federal  credit  unions  described  in  para- 
graidi  (4))". 

(2)  The  last  sentence  of  secUon  18(f  HI)  of 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act  (IS 
njS.C.  STaCfXD)  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  "either  such"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "any  such"; 

(B)  by  inserting  "or  Federal  credit  unions 
deaolbed  in  paragraph  (4)."  immediately 
after  "paragraph  (3),"  each  place  it  appears 
therein;  and 

(C)  by  inserting  Immediately  after  "with 
respect  to  banks"  the  following:  ",  savings 
and  loan  institutions  or  Federal  credit 
unions". 

(3)  Section  18(f)  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Act  (IS  n.S.C.  S7a(f))  is  amend- 
ed by  redesignating  paragraphs  (4).  (5),  and 
(6)  as  paragraphs  (5).  (6),  and  (7).  respec- 
tively, and  by  inserting  immediately  after 
paragraph  (3)  the  following: 

"(4)  Compliance  with  regulations  pre- 
scribed under  this  subsection  shall  be  en- 
forced with  respect  to  Federal  credit  unions 
under  sections  130  and  206  of  the  Federal 
Credit  Union  Act  (12  VS.C.  1766  and 
1786).". 

On  page  138.  strike  out  lines  12  through 
16. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  makes  various  technical 
and  conforming  changes. 

It  I4>plle8  to  FDIC  insured  coopera- 
tive banks— which  closely  resemble 
mutual  savings  banks— the  same  provi- 
sions that  S.  790  applies  to  FDIC-in- 
sured  mutual  savings  banks. 

It  ensures  that  minority  owned  or 
controlled  Investment  banking  firms 
and  bond  (»unse]s  shall  have  an  op- 
portunity to  participate  to  a  signifi- 
cant dei^  in  all  public  offerings  to 
recapitalize  the  Federal  Savings  and 
Loan  Insurance  Corporation. 

It  permits  a  savings  and  loan  holding 
company  which  is  a  multiple  savings 
and  loan  holding  company  because  it 
acquired  a  failing  thrift  under  the  ex- 
traordinary provisions  of  the  Gam-St 
Germain  Act,  to  continue  to  be  accord- 
ed "unitary"  savings  and  loan  holding 
company  status  provided  that  all  the 
thrift  institution  subsidiaries  of  such 


holding  company  meet  the  qualified 
thrift  lender  test. 

It  authorizes  State-chartered  savings 
banks  involved  in  forming  a  holding 
company  to  (»ntinue  offering  savings 
bank  life  Insurance  to  consumers  as 
authorized  by  State  law. 

It  exempts  thrift  institutions  which 
become  savings  and  loan  holding  com- 
panles^and  are  not  themselves  con- 
trolled by  another  company— from  the 
restrictions  imposed  by  the  savings 
and  loan  holding  company  statutes  on 
affiliate  transactions,  declaration  of 
dividends,  and  holding  company  in- 
debtedness, so  long  as  the  parent  and 
subsidiary  institutions  are  supervised 
and  regulated  by  the  same  Federal  in- 
suring agency  and  the  subsidiary  is  100 
percent  owned  by  the  parent  thrift  in- 
stitution. 

It  deletes  subsection  (n)  of  section 
408  of  the  National  Housing  Act.  the 
previous  qualified  thrift  lender  [QTL] 
asset  (imposition  test  replaced  by  the 
new  test  in  S.  790. 

It  specifies  that  the  new  qualified 
thrift  lender  test  in  S.  790  applies  to 
only  tangible  assets. 

It  removes  the  reference  to  Finan- 
cial Accounting  Standards  Board  in 
section  310. 

It  specifies  that  organizations  oper- 
ated primarily  for  political  purposes 
and  not  for  profit  are  eligible  to  own 
negotiable  order  of  withdrawal  ac- 
counts. 

It  exempts  trust  companies  and 
credit  card  banks  from  the  provisions 
of  the  extension  of  the  Glass-SteagaU 
Act  in  6.  790. 

It  exempts  Federal  credit  unions 
from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  and  requiring  the 
National  Crredit  Union  Administration 
to  issue  substantially  similar  regula- 
tions to  those  issued  by  the  FTC. 

It  enables  the  PSLIC  to  conserve  its 
resources  by  permitting  the  purchas- 
ers of  t  failing  thrift  up  to  10  years  to 
come  into  compliaiu^  with  the  "quali- 
fied thrift  lender"  test  and  thereby  in- 
crease the  attractiveness  of  purchas- 
ing f  aiMng  tlirtf  t  institutions. 

It  authorizes  the  FHLBB  to  disap- 
prove the  purchase  of  more  than  10 
percent  of  the  stock  in  a  previously 
failing  thrift  by  one  purchaser  if  the 
purchase  would  cause  the  thrift  to 
lose  the  tax  benefits  of  its  net  operat- 
ing loss  carryforward. 

It  assists  the  FSLIC  case  resolution 
process  by  assuring  that  a  nonunitary- 
QTL  savings  and  loan  holding  compa- 
ny would  not  lose  grandfathered  ac- 
tivities authority  as  a  consequence  of 
acquiring  a  failing  FSLIC-insured  in- 
stitution. 

It  provides  the  FDIC  and  the 
FHLBB  authority  to  define  the  term 
"unsafe  and  unsoimd  practices". 

It  exempts  industrial  loan  and  thrift 
companies  under  certain  limited  condi- 
tions fvom  the  definition  of  "bank". 
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It  extends  Glass-Steagall  provisions 
to  cover  the  FSLIC-insured  institu- 
tions for  1  |rear. 

I  hope  the  amendment  wiU  be  adopt- 
ed. 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  the  man- 
agers' amendment  includes  two 
changes  tliat  would  make  the  bill 
slightly— btt  only  slightly— better  in 
terms  of  encouraging  the  acquisition 
of  both  healthy  and  unhealthy  thrifts. 

First,  it  permits  grandfathered  uni- 
tary savings  and  loan  holding  compa- 
nies that  fail  to  satisfy  the  new  QTL 
test  to  acquire  falling  thrifts  without 
giving  up  grandfather  rights. 

Second,  it  turns  the  permanent  ap- 
pUcation  of  Glass-Steagall  to  thrifts 
into  a  1-year  moratorium. 

However,  a  bill  still  imposes  substan- 
tial restrictions  on  the  acquisition  of 
thrifts: 

Grandfathered  nonbank  banks  and 
the  companies  that  own  them  cannot 
buy  even  a  failing  thrift  without  losing 
their  grandfather  rights.  Because  most 
of  the  real  players  in  the  financial 
services  industry  already  own  nonbank 
banks— insuran(%  companies,  diversi- 
fied financial  companies,  securities 
firms,  retailing  companies,  and 
banks— thia  is  a  very  powerful  deter- 
rent to  acciuiring  a  thrift  to  the  very 
companies  that  would  be  most  inter- 
ested in  doing  so. 

Diversified  companies  that  own 
thrifts  will  be  subject  to  new  cross- 
marketing  restrictions.  (Tross  market- 
ing is  one  of  the  principal  attractions 
to  buying  a  thrift,  as  the  committee 
report  freeily  concedes.  By  taking  it 
away,  purchasers  will  be  deterred.  Fur- 
thermore, grandfathered  nonbank 
banks  can  atill  engage  in  cross  market- 
ing, but  if  they  buy  a  thrift,  they 
would  have  to  give  up  that  cross  mar- 
keting. That  is  a  double  whammy. 

The  PRISIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  (No.  45)  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reeonsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  GARN.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRSSIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  seek  rec- 
ognition at  this  time? 

Mr.  BREAUX.  I  do. 

The  PRSSIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  BREAUX.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
freshman  Senator  from  Louisiana  and 
one  who  is  not  on  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  which  is  chaired  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  PROxmax],  let  me  start  by  sajring 
that  I  commend  him  and  the  other 
members  of  the  committee  for  bring- 


ing forth  legislation  which  I  think  is 
long  overdue. 

The  bill  before  the  Senate  today 
does  address  an  incredibly  serious 
problem  that  affects  nearly  every 
person  in  this  country,  certainly  every 
American  who  has  any  kind  of  savings 
in  a  federally  insured  savings  and  loan. 

The  statistics  in  the  coimtry  are 
frightening,  and  not  Just  in  States  suf- 
fering economic  setbacks.  They  are 
frightening  throughout  the  country. 
In  the  savings  and  loans  aroimd  the 
(u>untry  today,  we  have  over  $900  bil- 
lion of  citizens'  money  which  they 
have  been  assured  by  this  Government 
is  adequately  protected.  The  simple 
fact  is  that  they  are  not  adequately 
prote<rted. 

If  you  l<x)k  at  the  Federal  Savings 
and  Loan  Insurance  Corporation,  you 
WiU  find  that  that  $900  billion  of  sav- 
ings that  Americans  have  entrusted  to 
a  federally  insured  deposit  savings  and 
loan  is  backed  up  not  by  the  $900  bil- 
lion in  Federal  fimds  but  is  secured  by 
only  $1.4  bUllon,  as  guairanteed  by  the 
Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insurance 
Corporation.  What  a  frightening  situa- 
tion that  presents  to  the  institutions 
aroimd  this  country  that  are  in  shaky 
condition  at  best. 

The  statistics  on  the  savings  and 
loans  are  much  more  than  shaky.  My 
own  State  of  Louisiana  has  26  savings 
and  loans  currently,  imder  the  law— in 
the  opinion  of  any  accountant  or 
CPA— technically  and  legally  insol- 
vent. 

In  addition,  there  are  over  440  feder- 
ally insured  savings  and  loans 
throughout  this  Nation  that  are  tech- 
nically and  legally— any  way  you  want 
to  l(X)k  at  it— insolvent.  The  total 
amount  of  the  deposits  at  those  sav- 
ings and  loans.  $900  billion,  is  guaran- 
teed by  a  Federal  institution  that  has 
less  than  $1.5  billion  able  to  back  up 
those  losses  of  those  American  citi- 
zens. 

That  is  a  situation  that  cries  for  a 
solution,  and  that  is  the  situation  that 
the  chairman's  measure  does  address, 
and  I  commend  him  for  it.  The  legisla- 
tion that  he  and  Senator  Garn  worked 
on  for  a  long  time  Is  finally  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate,  something  that  is 
absolutely  essential,  and  the  other 
body  should  not  hesitate  to  bring  it  to 
the  fl(X)r  and  send  it  to  the  President 
as  a  first  priority  of  legislation  that 
needs  to  be  enacted  so  that  the  aver- 
age person— the  mom  and  pop  saver, 
the  small  business  person— in  this 
country  can  go  to  sleep  at  night 
saying,  "I  know  that  my  money  in  my 
local  savings  and  loan  is  adequately 
guaranteed";  so  that  I  can  tell  the  26 
institutions  in  my  relatively  small 
State  of  Louisiana  that  their  deposits 
are  adequately  protected,  no  matter 
what  happens  to  the  economy  of  my 
particular  State,  which  has  the  high- 
est unemployment  in  the  Nation  be- 
cause of  what  has  happened  in  the  oil 


and  gas  industry,  be<»iuse  of  what  is 
happening  in  the  agriculture  industry, 
be<»use  of  failed  policies  in  Washing- 
ton. But  that  is  another  story.  But  at 
least  we.  as  a  Congress,  have  the  abili- 
ty to  adopt  legislation  which  will 
ensure  that  those  dep<x5itors  are  ade- 
quately protected. 

The  title  in  the  bill  does  address 
this.  The  title  in  the  bill,  I  think,  ad- 
dresses it  adequately  and  helps  solve 
the  problem  before  us. 

Unfortunately,  some  of  the  chair- 
man's ideas  and  thoughts  regarding 
other  sections  of  the  biU  were  not  able 
to  get  out  of  committee.  I  appreciate 
the  delicate  balances  that  have  to  be 
struck.  I  appreciate  the  delicate  com- 
promises that  have  to  be  agreed  upon 
in  order  to  bring  legislation  to  the 
floor. 

I  served  in  the  other  body  for  14 
years,  and  I  am  aware  that  many  times 
legislation  that  finally  reaches  the 
floor  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
or  the  Senate  contains  provisions  with 
which  many  Members  are  uncomfort- 
able, provisions  that  some  Members 
would  like  to  see  deleted. 

I  have  an  amendment,  which  I  am 
prepared  to  offer  later,  which  would 
address  one  of  those  sections  which  I 
think  members  of  the  committee 
would  agree  should  not  be  in  the  legis- 
lation on  this  floor  today. 

I  have  an  amendment  that  would 
delete  title  II  of  the  bUl. 

Title  II  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
main  purpose  of  the  bill,  to  take  care 
of  those  savings  and  loans  that  do  not 
have  enough  funds  to  guarantee  the 
deposits.  I  think  this  legislation  should 
be  even:  It  should  be  even  as  to  the 
way  we  treat  everybody  in  financial  in- 
stitutions, and  I  am  afraid  it  does  not. 

I  know  that  the  intent  of  the  chair- 
man and  the  members  of  the  commit- 
tee was  to  (»me  out  with  a  product 
that  makes  for  a  level  playing  field. 

But  the  biU,  in  my  opinion,  clearly 
does  not  do  that.  It  does  not  do  that 
be<»use  we  treat  banks  differently 
from  security  companies,  we  treat 
banks  differently  from  insurance  com- 
panies, and  we  treat  banks  differently 
from  real  estate  firms. 

There  is  something  in  this  legisla- 
tion for  just  about  all  of  those  finan- 
cial institutions  as  far  as  giving  them 
authority  to  do  things  that  they 
cannot  do  today  ex(%pt  with  regard  to 
banks. 

Title  II  places  a  1-year  moratorium, 
which  may  lapse  into  a  10-year  mora- 
torium or  a  14-year  moratorium,  if  we 
look  at  previous  moratoriums  that 
were  supposed  to  be  for  1  year.  It  says 
that  for  1  year  banks  will  not  be  able 
to  engage  in  security  operations,  that 
banks  will  not  be  able  to  engage  in  in- 
surance operations,  that  banks  will  not 
be  able  to  engage  in  real  estate  trans- 
actions. But  does  it  say  that  those  in- 
dustries cannot  continue  to  engage  in 


banking  activities?  The  answer  is 
"No." 

And  that  is  why  I  suggest  that  if  a 
moratorium  is  good  for  the  banks  of 
America,  a  moratorium  should  also  be 
gCKxl  for  the  other  companies  that  are 
actively  and  daily  engaged  in  competi- 
tion to  get  more  and  more  income  de- 
rived from  banking  practices.  If  it  is 
gtxxl  for  one.  why  is  it  not  g<x>d  for 
all? 

I  say  that  the  bill  is  defective,  that 
in  order  to  be  fair  we  should  play  on  a 
level  playing  fielcL  Striking  title  H 
would  go  a  long  way  to  bring  us  back 
to  establishing  a  level  playing  field  in 
this  area. 

The  problem  that  I  would  like  to  see 
addressed  has  been  considered  by 
those  who  are  much  more  luiowledgea- 
ble  in  this  area  than  I.  those  who  on  a 
day-to-day  basis  deal  with  these  prob- 
lems as  the  regulators  of  this  country. 

For  instance,  we  have  a  statement 
from  the  administration  on  this  par- 
ticular legislation  saying  how  impor- 
tant it  is  to  address  the  savings  and 
loan  problem,  but  it  also  goes  further. 
In  the  adnunistration's  letter  a  state- 
ment says:  "The  President's  senior  ad- 
visers would  recommend  disapproval 
of  this  legislation  if  it  were  presented 
to  the  President  in  its  current  form." 

They  say  that  because  of  their  con- 
cern about  the  titles  that  I  am  ad- 
dressing, title  II,  for  instance,  that 
puts  a  moratorium  on  banks  but  not  a 
moratorium  on  other  lending  institu- 
tions. 

We  have  a  letter  from  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  certainly  an  individ- 
ual and  certainly  a  department  that 
understands  the  financial  institutions 
of  this  coimtry  and  what  needs  to  be 
done  in  order  to  make  America  more 
competitive.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  in  his  letter  dated  March  23, 
1987,  recognizes  that  this  legislation 
goes  a  step  toward  addressing  the  con- 
dition of  the  savings  and  loan  situa- 
tion in  this  (x>untry. 

He  also  points  out,  however,  that 
there  are  other  sections  of  the  bill 
that  are  not  needed,  that  are  not  good 
policy  and  therefore  should  not  be 
part  of  this  legislation.  And  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  recommends  that 
we  pass  this  legislation  cleanly  and 
without  additional  titles  that  cause 
problems  that  I  am  addressing  this 
afternoon. 

What  is  the  opinion  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System?  Should  not  we  con- 
sult with  Chairman  Paul  Volcker  on 
this  particular  legislation?  I  think  he 
is  knowledgeable.  I  think  he  Is  a 
superb  professional  in  this  area,  one 
who  understands  this  particular  type 
of  legislation. 

His  letter,  dated  March  24,  1987. 
talks  about  title  I.  which  my  amend- 
ment does  not  address,  but  he  talks 
about  title  II,  which  my  amendment 
does  address,  which  my  amendment 
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to  take  out  of  this  legislation. 
■nd  chainnan  Voider  says  with 
regard  to  that  paitlealar  title: 

Ttas  major  i^oblMM  I  aee  in  this  bill  are 
in  tltls  n.  tnetTii*  of  proridlnK  expanded 
and  new  antlmttar  for  bank  hokUnc  compa- 
alH  to  andanRtte  ootain  aecaritiea,  as  I 
and  othen  have  ■trtmtiT  reoommeDded  to 
tte  mmmm-im.  thla  title,  title  n.  sets  a  mor- 
at«tam  iMfiiiiitng  with  the  date  of  enact- 
BMBt  and  eztendinc  over  a  year  on  certain 
bank  and  bank  holrthit  mmpany  activities 
in  the  area  of  seeaittlea  anderwrltinc  as  well 
■■  JnewraivrT  and  real  estate  develoimient 
TWi  title  is  deariy  retrocrearive.  It  takes 
away  iweins  tliat  rrlrttng  law  pennlt  the 
regnlatary  authoritlea  to  grant  to  hanking 


lUs  is  the  Chairman  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  who  saya  that  this  moratori- 
um ii  far  more  than  a  moratorlimi  be- 
cause it  does  not  freece  things  as  they 
happen  to  be,  that  this  moratorium  in 
fket  is  retrogresRive.  that  it  takes  away 
the  existing  powers  that  existing  laws 
permit  regulatory  authorities  to  grant 
to  the  hanking  organizations. 

So  I  would  say  when  we  talk  about  a 
moratorium,  what  the  chairman  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  says  is  that  it  is  not  a 
moratorium,  that  it  takes  away  exist- 
ing legal  authority  and  is  retrogres- 
sive. 

I  questicm  whether  this  body  wants 
to  move  retrogressively  to  try  and  ad- 
dress a  problem,  considering  the  condi- 
tion of  the  banks  of  this  country  at 
this  time. 

I  would  suggest  we  do  not  want  to  do 
this  and  that  by  getting  rid  of  title  II 
we  in  effect  help  improve  the  bill  dra- 
matically. 

The  Comptroller  of  the  Currency, 
ontelnly  a  person  whose  opinion  we 
should  consider  on  whether  this  bank- 
ing legislation  should  be  enacted, 
points  out  in  a  letter  dated  March  24, 
1987,  that:  "The  administration  op- 
poses the  bill  in  its  current  form." 

He  says  in  addition: 

Tnntrari.  the  administration  urges  the  im- 
mediate enactment  of  FBLIC  recapitaliza- 
tion from  the  private  capital  mai^ets  at  $15 
billlan  over  5  years. 

Whoi  the  Comptroller  of  the  Ciu-- 
reney  talks  about  title  n.  I  think  that 
we  should  consider  his  statements.  His 
statement  says: 

Title  n  adopts  an  approach  which  is  com- 
pletdy  contrary  to  the  needs  of  the  hanking 
system.  Tnsti^wl  of  providins  for  the  dlversi- 
flratlon  of  tnoome  sources  of  banks  and 
bank  hokUng  companies,  it  bars  them  from 
exercliint  even  some  of  the  restrictive 
powers  that  they  posse—  under  the  current 
law. 

Is  this  a  moratorium? 

I  would  suggest  that  when  we  have 
the  chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
saying  it  is  retrogressive  and  takes 
away  existing  legal  authority,  when  we 
have  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency 
saying  that  it  changes  existing  law,  it 
limits  It  even  further,  this  is  not  a 
moratorium,  again  a  reason  for  doing 
away  with  Utle  n. 


The  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Depos- 
it Insurance  Corporation,  again  a 
person  that  I  think  we  should  look  to 
and  ask  the  question  whether  this  is 
good  public  policy,  whether  this  Is 
something  that  is  going  to  help  the 
lending  institutions  of  America,  his 
words  of  wisdom.  I  think,  are  worth 
reading.  He  says  in  a  letter  dated 
March  18,  1987,  that  he  continues  to 
hold  the  views  that  he  presented  in 
testifying  before  the  distinguished 
chairman's  committee,  and— 

In  that  testimony  I  stated  that  new 
powers  oould  improve  the  banking  system 
and  allow  banks  to  remain  and  once  again 
become  viable  competitors  in  the  financial 
marketpkce. 

I  would  suggest  that  we  have  state- 
ments from  the  distinguished  individ- 
uals, distinguished  professionals  in  the 
financial  fields  of  this  coimtry  that  it 
would  be  well  for  those  of  us  who  are 
involved  in  policymaking  to  consider 
those  statements  and  to  go  by  their 
recommendations  unless  there  was 
some  overwhelming  reason  we  should 
not,  and  I  clearly  suggest  there  is  not. 

In  addition  to  being  one  sided,  which 
I  think  we  have  established  by  the  fact 
of  the  moratorium  affects  banks  but 
does  not  affect  securities  companies, 
does  not  affect  insrirance  companies, 
does  not  affect  real  estate  companies, 
only  is  a  moratorium  on  banks,  in  ad- 
dition for  that  very  logical  reason  to 
be  against  title  II.  there  are  additional 
reasons. 

There  is  the  treatment  of  nonbank 
banks,  a  very  serious  problem,  and  the 
chairman  has  been  a  leader  in  the 
forefront  of  trying  to  come  up  with 
legislation  which  would  address  this 
particular  problem.  They  would  argue 
I  think  that  the  problem  is  addressed 
because  we  do  not  allow  any  more  non- 
bank  banks  to  be  formed.  The  problem 
with  the  legislation  is  the  way  it  han- 
dles the  nonbank  banks.  It  may  not 
give  nonbank  banlis  any  additional  au- 
thority but  I  can  argue  they  do  not 
need  much  more  authority  to  do  what 
they  arc  doing. 

We  have  in  this  legislation  grandfa- 
thered in  160-some-odd  nonbank 
banks.  What  are  we  talking  about 
when  we  say  "nonbank  banks"?  Are  we 
talking  about  little  bitty  ones  that 
may  want  to  move  into  some  local 
community  and  participate  in  banking 
activities?  Oh.  no.  We  are  not  talking 
about  mom  and  pop  companies  coming 
in  and  trying  to  take  business  away 
from  banks,  not  having  to  follow  the 
same  rules  as  banks,  not  having  to 
have  the  same  ratios  of  deposits  to 
their  liabilities,  not  having  to  do  any- 
thing dse  that  a  bank  would  have  to 
do.  but  could  come  in  and  act  like  a 
bank. 

In  Louisiana  I  have  said  many  times 
if  it  looks  like  a  duck,  walks  like  a 
duck,  and  quacks  like  a  duck,  it  is 
probably  a  duck.  It  ought  to  f  oUow  the 
same  rules  and  regulations.  If  they  are 


going  to  play  like  a  bank,  they  ought 
to  start  to  consider  playing  by  the 
same  rules  l^at  a  bank  is  required  to 
play  by. 

But  instead  the  approach  of  the  leg- 
islation, instead  of  addressing  the 
heart  of  the  problem,  says  no.  we  are 
going  to  kind  of  sweep  it  imder  the 
rug.  we  are  going  to  allow  160-some 
odd  of  these  companies  to  continue 
doing  what  they  are  doing.  We  are 
going  to  allow  them  unlimited  growth 
in  the  first  year,  unlimited.  If  they 
want  to  double  their  size,  no  problem, 
go  ahead  and  do  it;  if  you  want  to  in- 
crease your  size  by  1.000  percent  the 
first  year,  go  right  ahead  and  do  it.  No 
problem.  We  have  some  limitations  on 
a  7-percent  growth  In  the  years  after 
that.  But  in  the  first  year  there  is  no 
restriction  on  what  they  can  do  as  far 
as  the  growth  that  they  can  encounter 
and  participate  in. 

Those  160-6ome-odd  institutions  that 
are  grandfathered  in  to  allow  them  to 
compete  with  local  banks  are  such 
small  groups  as  Sears  Roebuck;  Ameri- 
can Express;  Household  International 
Finance;  the  Gulf  8t,  Western  Co.;  the 
Chrysler  Corp.;  Shearson/American 
Express;  the  Dreyfus  Co.;  E.F.  Hutton 
Co.;  ITT  Corp.;  Control  Data  Corp.; 
the  J.C.  Pemiy  Co.;  the  Prudential  In- 
surance Co.;  Merrill  Lynch  Co.,  Inc.; 
E.F.  Hutton,  Inc.;  Transamerica  Corp.; 
Aetna  Life  &  Casualty  Co.;  Colonial 
Penn;  Drexel  Bumham  Lambert;  Tex- 
tron Inc.;  Weyerhaeuser  Corp.;  John 
Hancock  Subsidiaries;  Ford  Motor  Co.; 
Citibank  Corp.;  Western  Pacific  Bank 
Corp. 

These  are  the  companies  that  are 
being  grandfathered  in  this  legislation, 
which  would  allow  them  to  continue 
to  be  like  banks,  take  money  and  busi- 
ness away  from  banks  and  continue  to 
operate  without  any  restrictions. 

So  those  who  say  we  have  done 
something  to  the  nonbank  banks,  they 
are  probably  saying,  "Thank  goodness 
you  have  done  that  to  us  because  you 
have  legislatively  allowed  us  to  contin- 
ue." And  I  think  that  is  not  the  right 
approach  and  another  reason  why  I 
think  we  should  support  the  elimina- 
tion of  title  II. 

A  third  reason  is  because  of  the  situ- 
ation with  regard  to  foreign  banks. 
Foreign  banks  sometimes  provide  a 
real  service,  provide  capital  to  business 
ventures  in  this  country  that  may  not 
be  able  to  find  the  necessary  capital  to 
enter  into  that  product  or  that  busi- 
ness without  some  foreign  investment. 
We  should  encoiuage  some  foreign  in- 
vestment. We  have  been  sending 
enough  money  overseas.  We  are  the 
greatest  debtor  nation  in  the  world 
now. 

But  I  tell  you,  if  I  had  a  choice  be- 
tween helpitig  an  American  bank  and 
helping  a  foreign  bank  with  offices 
overseas  that  employed  people  over 
there  that  take  their  profits  back  to 


their  coimtry,  legally,  and  invest  them 
in  other  projects  over  there,  my  choice 
is  going  to  come  down  in  favor  of 
American  banks. 

What  the  legislation  does  in  at- 
tempting to  address  this  problem  I 
think  does  not  go  nearly  far  enough.  It 
is  not  a  problem?  Is  it  a  problem  to 
continue  to  allow  foreign  banks  to  do 
things  that  we  are  now  saying  our  own 
banks  cannot  do  because  of  a  morato- 
rium? I  think  it  is,  because  what  they 
are  doing  to  this  coimtry  I  think  is 
frightening. 

An  estimated  25  percent— more  than 
$110  billion— of  aU  outstanding  com- 
mercial and  industrial  loans  in  the 
United  States  are  now  held  by  foreign 
banks.  Take  the  small  businessman 
who  has  a  loan  or  take  the  big  busi- 
nessman who  has  a  loan  in  a  bank  in 
Germany  or  London  or  Japan.  Is  he  as 
safe  dealing  with  that  bank  as  he  is 
dealing  with  an  American  bank  that 
knows  the  industry,  luiows  the  firm  or 
knows  the  business?  I  would  say  he  is 
not. 

Overseas  banks  now  hold  one-third 
of  the  $70  billion  market  for  banker's 
acceptances  in  the  United  States.  And 
that  has  doubled  the  1978  foreign 
bank  share.  Is  that  a  problem  when 
they  double  it  in  less  than  10  years?  I 
think  it  is. 

In  Just  3  years,  foreign  banks,  mostly 
Japanese,  have  sewn  up  the  market 
for  letters  of  credit  on  municipal 
bonds,  bonds  that  finance  the  water 
projects  and  sewer  projects  for  local 
communities  throughout  the  United 
States. 

In  1986.  foreign  banks  had  71  per- 
cent of  the  market,  up  from  12  percent 
in  1983.  Four  of  the  top  10  banks  in 
California  are  now  Japanese.  I  think 
we  have  some  problems. 

I  think  that  what  this  legislation 
does,  instead  of  addressing  that  prob- 
lem, is  it  is  going  to  make  it  easier  for 
foreign  banks  to  do  business  in  the 
United  States  because  we  are  restrict- 
ing our  own  banks'  ability  to  compete. 

Is  it  fair  to  say  to  American  banks 
that  you  are  going  to  be  subject  to  a 
moratorium  but  the  foreign  banks 
that  have  been  grandfathered  in  are 
going  to  be  able  to  do  securities  work, 
continue  to  do  municipal  bonds,  con- 
tinue to  do  real  estate  transactions, 
continue  to  do  insurance  work?  I 
think,  at  the  very  least,  we  ought  to  be 
concerned  by  saying  that  foreign 
banks  are  not  going  to  have  a  better 
deal  than  American  banks.  I  do  not 
think  the  legislation  does  that. 

Title  II,  which  I  am  trying  to  elimi- 
nate, would  undermine  the  American 
banks'  competitiveness  by  allowing 
substantial  numbers  of  foreign  banks 
to  be  grandfathered  in  and  allow  them 
to  continue  to  compete  not  subject  to 
any  of  these  rules  and  regulations. 

We  know  that  the  International 
Banking  Act  of  1978  grandfathered  ex- 
isting affiliations  of  foreign  commer- 


cial banks  with  investments  here  in 
the  United  States.  Who  are  we  talking 
about?  We  are  talking  about  the 
DeutscheBanc,  the  largest  commercial 
bank  In  Germany,  which  can  under- 
write corporate  securities  in  this  coun- 
try and  will  be  able  to  continue  to  do 
so.  Credit  Suisse,  one  of  the  major 
Swiss  banks.  wiU  be  able  to  continue  to 
do  their  same  type  of  operations.  They 
are  not  going  to  be  covered  by  a  mora- 
torium. 

Overall,  the  International  Wi^nUng 
Act  allows  more  than  a  dozen  foreign 
banks,  commercial  banks,  to  engage  si- 
multaneously in  commercial  banking 
and  co-op  securities  underwriting  in 
this  country,  while,  if  title  II  stays  in, 
our  American  banks  wUl  continue  to 
be  under  a  moratorium. 

I  think  that  we  ought  to  do  away 
with  title  II,  allow  American  banks  to 
at  least  be  as  competitive  as  some  of 
the  principal  foreign  banks  that  we 
would  continue  to  aUow,  with  a  major 
loophole,  to  continue  to  participate 
and  take  business  away  from  American 
banks  when  they  need  it  as  a  priority. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  had  some 
concern  expressed  by  insurance 
agents.  I  respect  their  positions  and  I 
respect  their  opinions.  I  have  worked 
with  them  and  want  to  continue  to  do 
so.  But  I  think  that  they  have  been 
sold  a  bill  of  goods  about  fearing  the 
deletion  of  title  II,  which  is  not  justi- 
fied. They  have  been  told  by  some  of 
their  Washington  representatives 
that:  "Well,  there  is  a  South  Dakota 
loophole  and  that  South  Dakota  loop- 
hole is  going  to  put  you  insurance 
agencies  out  of  business  and  you  need 
title  II  to  protect  you." 

There  is  no  South  Dakota  loophole. 
I  would  suggest  it  is  a  straw  man  that 
they  have  thrown  out  in  order  to  get 
insurance  agents  in  this  country  to 
oppose  my  amendment  when,  in  fact, 
they  do  not  need  to  do  so.  There  is  no 
South  Dakota  loophole. 

Very  briefly,  in  1983,  the  Stete  of 
South  Dakota  enacted  legislation  and 
determined  in  1983  that  they  were 
going  to  permit  out-of-State  bank 
holding  companies  from  anywhere- 
New  York  or  what  have  you— to  come 
in  to  South  Dakota  and  acquire  a 
South  Dakota  bank.  That  legislation 
then  authorizes  that  bank  to  engage  in 
insurance  business  outside  the  bound- 
aries of  South  Dakota.  And,  as  soon  as. 
as  you  may  imagine.  South  Dakota 
passed  that  legislation,  the  next  step 
was  taken:  a  bank  holding  company 
acquires  a  State  of  South  Dakota  bank 
and  they  apply  for  a  permit  through 
the  Federal  Reserve  System  to  engage 
in  insurance  activities  outside  of  South 
Dakota.  That  would  have  been  the 
South  Dakota  loophole  that  insurance 
companies  should  have  to  worry 
about.  That  would  have  allowed  banks 
to  start  participating  in  insurance 
sales  outside  of  South  Dakota,  except 
for  one  very  basic  fact  which  those 


who  argue  the  South  Dakota  loophole 
forget:  The  Federal  Reserve  never  i^ 
proved  it. 

The  Federal  Reserve,  on  August  1. 
1985.  denied  the  application  of  that. 
South  Dakota  bank,  an  out-of-State 
bank  which  had  purchased  it.  to  ac- 
quire the  South  Dakota  bank  and 
thereby  closed  the  South  Dakota  loop- 
hole to  all  twnk  holding  companies 
through  regulatory  action.  Had  the 
Federal  Reserve  approved  it,  there 
would  have  been  a  South  Dakota  loop- 
hole. But  the  Federal  Reserve  System 
saw  what  was  happening  and  said  that 
this  is  not  good  public  policy.  As  a 
result,  the  Federal  Reserve  System 
closed  any  potential  South  Dakota 
loophole.  There  is  none,  and  so  that 
argument  is  not  a  valid  argument. 

There  are  some  who  have  spoken  to 
me,  saying,  "Well,  I  am  also  con- 
cerned, as  an  individual  insurance 
agent,  that  current  law  allows  a  na- 
tional bank  located  in  any  place  of 
5,000  population  or  less  to  act  as  an  in- 
surance agency."  That  is  correct.  That 
is  the  law.  A  national  bank  in  a  com- 
munity of  5,000  or  less  can  act  as  an 
insurance  agency,  the  policy  being 
that  may  be  the  only  avenue  of  insur- 
ance in  that  small  town. 

Insurance  agents  then  tell  me  that 
the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  has 
permitted  at  least  one  national  bank 
to  go  in  and  acquire  a  local  bank  in  a 
small  community  of  less  than  5,000 
and  they  gave  them  the  permission  to 
then  sell  insurance  not  just  in  that 
little  small  town,  but  nationwide.  And 
that  is  correct. 

But  I  think  that  that  decision,  ad- 
ministrative decision  which  is  being 
litigated,  which  is  being  challenged  in 
court,  in  all  probability,  if  the  judge 
reads  the  law.  will  say  they  cannot  do 
that.  We  should  not  have  to  change  an 
act  of  Congress  merely  because  some- 
one makes  an  incorrect  administrative 
decision. 

The  court  is  the  place  to  decide  that. 
Insurance  agencies  of  America  I  think 
do  not  have  to  worry  about  that  deci- 
sion being  upheld.  It  clearly  restricts 
those  activities  to  cities  of  5,000  or  less 
population.  I  think  insurance  agencies 
really  do  not  have  a  problem  with 
that. 

So  I  say.  Mr.  President.  I  probably 
have  taken  too  long,  that  my  intent  is 
to  offer  an  amendment  to  strike  title 
II  because  I  believe  we  should  put 
banks,  security  companies,  insurance 
companies,  and  real  estate  agencies  on 
the  same  level  playing  field. 

Title  II  singles  out  banks  and  says 
you  have  a  moratorium  for  at  least  1 
year,  mayt>e  forever  if  we  extend  it, 
but  nobody  else  has  that  same  morato- 
rium. I  am  only  advocating  a  level 
playing  field  in  fairness  across  the 
board. 

Again,  having  said  that  about  title 
H.  my  statement  to  the  dlstinghished 
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diBtmiaii  of  tiw»  fiiii  iTanMiig  Commlt- 
tae  li  very  itneere.  He  has  performed  a 
real  aenrlee  to  America  In  addreasliig 
tbe  prablCBi.  We  have  not  been  able  to 
do  tt.  So  hla  oourace  and  hla  efforts  in 
that  eanmittee  were  not  easy  In  craf  t- 
tnc  this  bm.  and  to  get  it  to  the  floor. 

We  now  have  the  opportunity  to  im- 
prove it  by  supportint  the  amendment 
to  delete  title  n. 

I  thank  the  Chair. 

Tbe  FRC8IDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
(^UHUt).  The  Senator  fran  Louisiana 
yleldB  the  flow. 

Tlie  #wTt^'^  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
theClMir. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  that  we  have 
before  us  today  represents— I  suppose 
you  oould  say— about  6  or  7  years' 
wock  by  the  Senate  Banking  Commit- 
tee. Tet  it  is  a  very  controversial  bill. 

What  I  would  like  to  do  briefly  is  to 
review  what  Is  In  the  legislation,  why 
it  is  in  the  Wl,  and  how  it  is  we  might 
realistieally  achieve  the  goal  of  the 
bill's  sponsors;  that  is,  to  do  compre- 
hensive legislation,  which  is  neither 
accomi^ished  in  this  bill  nor  in  a 
sUipped-down  version  of  it. 

What  we  have  before  us.  of  course,  is 
8.  790  wliich  was  reported  by  the 
w*"*r<"g  Committee  on  March  10  of 
this  year.  The  Competitive  Equality 
<*»"""g  Act  of  1987  is,  by  my  view, 
carefully  structured  to  address  two 
critical  needs.  The  first  is  obviously  to 
recv>itallBe  the  Federal  Savings  and 
Loan  Insurance  Corporation,  and  to 
make  that  recapitalization  as  effective 
and  as  econnnical  as  possible. 

The  second  objective  is  to  halt  the 
aggressive  exploitation  of  the  growing 
loopholes  in  our  hanking  laws  which 
have  been  created  by  State  and  Judi- 
cial actions,  regulatory  fiat,  and  con- 
gressional inaction.  These  loopholes 
are  undermining  our  basic  philosophy 
toward  our  banking  laws  and,  indeed, 
of  our  hanking  laws  themselves. 

I  recognise  that  there  are  a  lot  of 
differences  of  opinion  regarding  the 
appnH)riate  remedy  to  be  prescribed  to 
core  the  patient.  But  I  must  say  I  have 
not  detected  any  disagreement  that 
the  Fedoal  Savings  and  Loan  Insur- 
anee  Ccvporation  is  gravely  ill  and  re- 
quires financial  resuscitation. 

The  FSUC's  problems  have  been 
with  us  for  far  too  long.  As  I  noted  last 
year  in  remaps  to  the  Senate,  ".  .  .  it 
is  incontrovertible  that  the  FSLIC  is  a 
tlelEing  time  bomb.  It  is  being  pushed 
beyond  its  capacity,  and  it  faces  poten- 
tial bankruptcy  in  the  absence  of  any 
remedial  action .  . 

Since  I  uttered  those  words  last 
August  6.  1980.  the  situation  has  con- 
tinued to  deteriorate  to  the  point  that 
the  OAO  has  declared  FSLIC  to  be 
tedmleally  insolvent.  The  FSLIC  re- 
rapltallMtion  plan  adopted  by  the 
committee  will  rectify  this  problem.  In 
short,  it  consists  of  the  Treasury  and 
Federal  Hone  Loan  Bank  Board  fund- 


ing framework,  with  a  borrowing  limi- 
tation of  $7.5  billion.  The  borrowing 
authority  nms  for  2  years,  and  re- 
quires congressional  review  and  ap- 
proval before  additional  funds  can  be 
borrowed. 

Most  importantly,  the  plan  involves 
no  Government  funding,  in  that  the 
FSLIC's  recapitalization  would  be  fi- 
nanced entirely  from  the  resources  of 
the  FSLIC's  insured  institutions. 

Although  the  time  limit  on  the  bor- 
rowing authority  is  less  than  that 
sought  by  the  Treasury  Department, 
the  amount  of  permissible  annual  bor- 
rowing is  in  the  range  indicated  by 
Treasury  and  by  the  OenersJ  Account- 
ing Office  as  essential. 

The  proposed  recapitalization  plan 
provided  for  the  TSiAC  appears,  at 
least  to  this  Senator,  sufficient  to 
enable  the  FSLIC  to  meet  its  obliga- 
tions without  involving  Government 
funds  or  a  Government  bailout.  There- 
fore, I  believe  it  is  a  sensible  and  a 
practical  solution  to  a  complex  prob- 
lem. 

The  other  key  features  of  S.  790  are, 
of  course,  found  in  titles  I  and  II.  The 
former  closes  the  so-called  nonbank 
bank  loophole,  at  least  to  a  certain 
degree.  The  second  imposes  a  morato- 
rium on  the  Federal  banking  agencies, 
and  prevents  them  from  granting  bank 
holding  companies  and  their  subsidiar- 
ies certain  new  securities,  insurance 
and  real  estate  powers. 

The  nonbank  bank  loophole  is  the 
result  of  the  definition  of  a  bank  in 
the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act  writ- 
ten many  years  ago.  A  bank  at  the 
time  of  the  writing  of  the  act  was  de- 
fined as  an  institution  which  received 
deposits  and  made  commercial  loans. 
By  foregoing  either  one  or  the  other 
of  those  two  activities,  the  bank  was 
not  a  bank  for  purposes  of  the  Bank 
Holding  Company  Act.  What  is  signifi- 
cant is  that  although  the  bank  was  a 
bank  for  purpose  of  its  deposits  being 
insured  by  the  PDIC,  by  foregoing  the 
making  of  commercial  loans  or  con- 
versely, receiving  deposits.  The  bank 
became  a  nonbank  and  escaped  regula- 
tion under  the  Bank  Holding  Compa- 
ny Act. 

The  bill  closes  tliis  loophole  by  de- 
fining the  term  "bank"  to  include  any 
bank  whose  deposits  are  insured  by 
the  FEUC  or  any  institution  that  both 
accepts  deposits  and  engages  in  the 
business  of  making  commercial  loans. 

Title  I  of  S.  790  closes  the  nonbank 
bank  loophole  as  of  March  5,  1987. 
Nonbank  banks  existing  as  of  that 
date  may  continue  to  do  everything 
they  were  doing  prior  to  that  date,  in- 
cluding all  cross-marketing  activities 
but  they  may  not  commence  any  new 
activities;  cross-market  products  or 
services  not  permissible  for  bank  hold- 
ing companies  unless  the  product  or 
service  was  being  cross-marketed  on 
March  5  of  this  year;  permit  any  over- 
drafts on  themselves  with  the  Federal 


Reserve  on  behalf  of  an  affiliate;  in- 
crease their  assets  at  an  annual  rate  of 
more  than  7  percent  per  year  begin- 
ning 1  year  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment; or  acquire  more  than  5  percent 
of  another  bank  and  thrift  with  cer- 
tain exceptions.  Those  are  the  main 
restrictions. 

I  might  note,  parenthetically,  that 
this  is  a  far  more  lenient  closing  of  the 
nonbank  bank  loophole  than  was  con- 
tained in  the  Senate's  1984  financial 
institutions'  bill  that  was  passed  by 
the  Senate  on  a  89  to  5  vote.  The  1984 
bill  was  a  bill  whose  passage  I  support- 
ed, a  biU  with  which  I  did  not  agree 
with  every  part,  but  a  bill  which  drew 
a  very  clear  line  between  banks  and 
nonbank  banks,  and  between  the  ac- 
tivities that  banlLS  and  their  competi- 
tors and  securities  firms  and  their 
competitors  and  financial  institutions 
of  all  types  might  properly  engage  in. 

We  Eoight  have  avoided  this  whole 
discussion  today,  Mr.  President,  if  the 
House  had  passed  any  comparable  leg- 
islation that  year,  and  if  the  Senate 
and  the  House— together— had  re- 
solved whatever  differences  might 
have  resulted.  We  would  have  done 
something  that  we  certainly  are  not 
doing  as  of  yet:  that  is,  facing  up  to 
our  responsibilities  to  make  the  deci- 
sions on  how  Congress — not  the  regu- 
lators, not  the  banks,  not  the  market- 
place— will  live  up  to  its  responsibil- 
ities to  drftw  the  lines  and  to  the 
extent  to  which  they  choose  to  do  so, 
to  separate  our  financial  institutions. 

Sometimes,  Mr.  President,  people 
get  confused  as  to  why  there  should  be 
distinctions  among  financial  institu- 
tions as  to  what  function  or  activities 
they  can  undertake.  The  basic  reason 
there  need  to  be  distinctions  is  because 
we  insure  certain  activities  of  certain 
institutions,  The  reason  we  are  here 
with  a  FSLIC  recapitalization  is  be- 
cause we  halve  been  insuring  the  activi- 
ties of  savings  and  loans  in  which  too 
many  savings  and  loans  have  engaged 
in  unsafe  lending  practices.  As  a 
result,  we  are  here  with  what  some 
people  have  described  as  a  FSLIC  bail- 
out. 

I  hope  it  is  not  a  bailout.  But  it  is  an 
emergency  recapitalization  that  makes 
us  all  uncomfortable  in  tliat  we  should 
have  to  act  in  this  fashion. 

Any  time  the  Federal  Government 
insures  the  activity  of  anybody  in  the 
private  sector,  we  are  inviting  that  pri- 
vate sector  institution  to  take  risks  on 
the  Government's  and  on  the  taxpay- 
ers' tab.  Insiu^  institutions— banks, 
savings  institutions,  credit  unions,  or 
other  insured  institutions— have  their 
depository  base  insured.  We  are  now 
witnessing  them  engage  in  transac- 
tions other  than  what  the  laws  inter- 
pret to  be  the  business  of  banking— 
where  we  have  a  history  of  some  40  or 
50  years  of  legal  precedent,  interpreta- 
tion and  regulation  by  the  various  reg- 


tilators  involved— the  Fed,  the  Comp- 
troller of  the  Currency,  the  PDIC,  the 
FSLIC,  the  Bank  Board,  and  so  forth. 
Any  time  we  allow  financial  institu- 
tions to  use  insured  deposits  to  go  into 
new  areas,  we  need  to  be  very  cogni- 
zant of  the  risk  that  we  are  underwrit- 
ing and  subsidizing. 

Make  no  mistake,  it  is  a  subsidiza- 
tion. 

Any  time  we  engage  in  subsidizing 
an  activity,  somebody  else  pays  the 
price. 

That,  in  a  nutshell,  is  the  most  com- 
pelling reason  why  distinctions  need  to 
be  made.  That  is  why  when  people  use 
the  term  "level  playing  field"  they 
must  qualify  which  part  of  the  field 
they  are  on,  the  insured  part  of  the 
field  or  the  uninsured  part  of  the 
field.  More  importantly,  we  must  rec- 
ognize that  it  would  be  a  matter  of 
egregiously  shortsighted  public  policy 
were  the  insured  part  of  the  field  to  be 
on  exactly  the  same  level  as  the  unin- 
sured part. 

Our  committee  report  explains  many 
reasons  why  the  nonbank  bank  loop- 
hole should  be  closed.  They  include 
among  other  tilings  the  need  to  pre- 
serve the  right  of  the  States  to  control 
the  entry  of  out-of-State  banisis  within 
their  borders;  the  need  to  avoid  in- 
creasing the  cost  of  recapitalizing  the 
FSLIC— the  principal  purpose  of  pur- 
chasing a  troubled  thrift  institution 
being  to  enter  a  market  from  which 
the  acquiring  company  would  be  oth- 
erwise foreclosed. 

And  the  need  to  prevent  the  eroding 
of  commerce. 

As  to  the  last  point:  Nonbank  banks, 
by  their  nature,  undermine  the  princi- 
ple of  separating  banking  and  com- 
merce which  has  been  the  hallmark  of 
our  country's  financial  policy  for  more 
than  a  century.  Our  economy  depends 
on  banks  allocating  credit  to  its  most 
productive  use.  The  separation  of 
banking  from  commerce  helps  to 
ensure  that  banks  allocate  credit  im- 
partially and  without  conflict  of  inter- 
est. 

Further,  we  need  to  close  the  loop- 
hole to  avoid  threatening  the  safety 
and  soundness  of  our  financial  system. 

Let  me  observe  that  there  is  no  prac- 
tical way  to  separate  a  nonbank  bank 
from  its  parent's  affiliates,  either 
operationally  or  in  the  public  mind. 
No  less  an  expert  than  the  Chairman 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  Paul 
Volcker,  has  testified: 

The  practical  realities  of  the  nutrketplace 
and  the  internal  djmamics  of  a  business  or- 
ganization under  central  direction  drive 
bank  holding  companies  to  act  ...  as  one 
business  entity,  with  the  component  parts 
drawing  on  each  other  for  marketing  and  fi- 
nancial strength. 

Mr.  President,  if  a  nonbank  bank's 
parent  or  affiliate  should  encounter  fi- 
nancial difficulties,  the  resulting  loss 
of  public  confidence  may  force  the 
bank  to  borrow  from  the  Federal  Re- 


serve discount  window  or  even  seek  to 
receive  financial  assistance  from  the 
FSLIC.  Beyond  a  doubt,  the  nonbank 
bank  loophole  increases  the  rislcs  to 
which  the  taxpayers  and  ultimately, 
our  economy,  are  exposed. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  address  for  a 
moment  title  II  of  the  bill,  which  im- 
poses a  temporary  moratorium  on  ap- 
proval of  certain  nonbanking  activities 
by  Federal  banking  agencies. 

In  listening  to  the  last  speaker,  I 
suppose  it  is  fair  to  say  that  the 
Senate  is  not  of  one  mind  as  to  the  de- 
sirabUity  of  title  II.  Nonetheless,  I 
think  the  Senate  would  be  well  ad- 
vised to  keep  title  n  in  the  bill. 

Let  me  explain  what  we  are  talking 
about. 

Title  II  creates  a  moratoriimi  on  this 
limited  set  of  nonbanking  activities 
which  begins  March  6  and  ends  1  year 
from  the  date  that  the  bill  liecomes 
law. 

Specifically,  the  moratorium  pre- 
vents the  Federal  Reserve  Board  from 
granting  authority  to  a  bank  or  bank 
holding  company  to  engage  in  any  se- 
curities activity  through  a  loophole  in- 
terpretation of  certain  language  in  sec- 
tion 20  of  the  Glass-Steagall  Act. 
There  are  presently  pending,  Mr. 
President,  three  applications  by  large 
New  York  City  banks  before  the  Board 
requesting  authority  to  underwrite 
and  deal  in  commercial  paper,  ineligi- 
ble revenue  bonds,  mortgage-backed 
securities,  and  securities  backed  by 
consumer  receivables. 

Section  20  of  the  Glass-Steagall  Act 
prohibits  the  bank  from  becoming  af- 
filiated with  a  company  principally  en- 
gaged in  the  securities  business. 

The  plan  of  the  applicant  is  to  trans- 
fer into  an  affUiate  a  sufficient 
amount  of  bank-eligible  securities, 
such  as  general  obligation  bonds  and 
Government  securities,  or  produce  rev- 
enues from  nonsecurities  activities,  so 
that  the  revenues  derived  from  the 
presently  ineligible  securities  powers, 
which  are  subject  to  approval  and  are 
the  subject  of  the  applications,  will  be 
small  in  comparison  to  total  revenues. 
Thus,  the  applicants  argue  that  the 
affiliate  will  not  be  engaged  principal- 
ly in  the  securities  business. 

The  fact  is,  however,  that  the 
amoimt  of  business  these  affilates 
could  conduct  under  this  contrived 
formula  could  give  them  a  place 
among  the  largest  securities  firms  in 
the  country. 

In  my  view,  the  Congress  should  pre- 
vent the  Fed  from  approving  these  ap- 
plications based  upon  a  highly  dubious 
analysis  of  the  engaged  principally 
language  found  in  section  20  of  the 
Glass-Steagall  Act.  I  agree  with  the 
opinion  expressed  by  Chairman  Prox- 
UJXR  in  a  letter  he  wrote  to  Chairman 
Volcker  on  January  30,  of  this  year. 

The  applications  at  issue  here  fly  in  the 
face  of  that  Congressional  intent.  They 
would  allow  the  applicants  to  make  a  regu- 


lar and  (in  both  relative  and  absolute  terms) 
a  substantial  business  of  underwriting  ineli- 
gible securities.  Even  if  the  Board  impooed 
percentage  limitations  such  as  those  in 
Bankers  Trust  New  York  Corporation  (Dec. 
24.  1986).  I  believe  that  approval  of  tbe  ap- 
plications would  contravene  the  intent  of 
section  20  and  render  that  section  a  tooth- 
less tiger.  "To  say  that  a  securities  firm 
ranking  Cas  applicants  would]  among  the 
leading  investment  bankers  of  tbe  country 
with  resi>ect  to  .  .  .  [the  securities  in  ques- 
tion] .  .  .  should  be  held  beyond  the  scope 
of  the  statute  is,"  in  the  Board's  own  words 
"to  say  that  Congress  enacted  a  statute  with 
the  intention  that  it  would  apply  to  no 
one"— or  at  least  not  to  large  KanHr^g  orga- 
nizations. Board  of  Govemon  v.  Affnev),  328 
U.S.  441.  451  (1947)  (RuUedge.  J.,  dissent- 
ing) (quoting  from  the  Board's  discussion  of 
■primarily  engaged"  in  Section  32  of  the 
Glass-Steag&U  Act). 

Mr.  President,  I  previously  noted 
title  II  also  imposes  a  temporary  mora- 
toriiun  on  the  Federal  banliing  agen- 
cies approving  new  insurance  and  real 
estate  activities  for  bank  holding  com- 
panies and  their  affiliates.  I  wish  to 
emphasize  that  the  provisions  of  title 
II  are  temporary.  They  will  only  be  in 
effect  for  1  year  following  the  enact- 
ment of  S.  790.  During  this  moratori- 
um pericxl,  the  Senate  Banking  Com- 
mittee is  committed  to  a  comprehen- 
sive review  of  the  extent  to  which 
bank  holding  companies  should  be 
granted  increased  powers  to  expand 
their  securities,  insuruice,  banking, 
and  real  estate  activities. 

I  might  say  quite  specifically  that 
the  committee,  speaking  for  myself, 
welcomes  the  input  from  all  quarters 
to  examine  most  carefully  the  struc- 
ture of  our  financial  system  and  re- 
solve these  matters  during  the  100th 
Congress.  Until  now,  no  Glass-Steagall 
review  employing  the  full  resources  of 
academic  experts,  (^mmittee  staffs, 
the  regulatory  agencies  and  industry, 
and  consumer  representatives  has 
been  undertaken.  Such  study  has  pre- 
ceded major  regulatory  changes  in  the 
past.  I  believe  Glass-Steagall,  a  foun- 
dation law  of  our  financial  system,  de- 
serves such  a  study.  Our  distinguished 
chairman,  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Proxmirx],  has  committed  to 
reach  a  legislative  conclusion  in  the 
Senate  Banking  Committee  on  these 
issues  by  October.  I  believe  every 
member  of  the  committee  shares  this 
goal  and  through  a  cooperative  effort 
it  can  be  achieved. 

Let  me,  in  conclusion,  Mr.  President, 
make  a  couple  of  comments  on  my 
concerns  about  those  who  seek  to 
strike  title  II  from  this  bill. 

One  of  the  difficulties,  and  it  is  a 
real  difficulty,  that  the  Senate  faces 
when  a  complex  matter  and  a  largely 
obscure  matter,  namely,  the  regula- 
tion of  our  financial  institutions— is 
brought  to  the  floor  in  what  is  neces- 
sarily a  lenghty  bill— S.  790  contains 
138  pages— is  that  rewriting  tills  Idnd 
of  relatively  technical,  obscure,  and,  to 
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many  peoide,  unimportant  measure- 
not  that  It  is  unimportant  but  that 
moat  pMVle  do  not  get  into  these 
iauea  except  on  the  conmiittees  of  ju- 
rladlettOD— is  that  in  tewrltins  a  biU 
like  this  on  the  floor,  we  may  do  tre- 
mmdous  violence  to  what  might  oth- 
CTWtoe  be  a  carefully  thought  out  con- 
greHional  initiative.  In  the  process,  we 
may  impoae  into  our  legislation  some 
amendments,  some  principles,  some 
practices  that,  were  they  actually  to 
go  into  effect,  we  might  well  live  to 
regret. 

In  sum.  it  is  dangerous  to  rewrite 
complex  and  technical  legislation  on 
the  floor  of  either  the  House  or  the 
Senate.  I  understand  that  there  wUl  be 
an  eifiKt  to  do  that.  I  hope  that  the 
qxmsors  of  motions  to  strike  various 
titles  fnnn  this  bill  wOl  not  proceed  to 
do  so.  I  8uq>ect  that  plea  falls  on 
somewhat  deaf  ears.  I  say  that  out  of 
no  dlsreveet  to  anybody  planning  to 
otltt  such  amendments.  People  have 
their  points  of  view  and  they  are  sup- 
posed to  be  relied  upon  to  follow  them 
through.  We  all  should.  But  I  do  want 
to  lolng  to  our  colleagues'  attention, 
Mr.  President,  the  following  kinds  of 
danger. 

It  has  been  said,  and  I  think  with 
s<Hne  accuracy,  that  this  bill  is  not 
comprehensive  financial  legislation: 
that  at  best,  this  buys  time.  It  buys  for 
the  Senate  Banking  Committee  and 
the  Senate  1  year  to  do  the  job  it 
ought  to  have  done  in  previous  Con- 
gresses in  previous  years,  as  we  tried 
to  do  in  1984 — to  draw  clear  lines. 
Well,  the  lines  have  gotten  a  lot  more 
bliured  since  1984. 

In  1984.  we  were  able  to  put  through 
the  Senate  with  practically  no  dissent 
whatsoever  a  nonbank  bank  loophole 
closer  that  retroactively  closed  the 
nonbank  bank  locvhole  to  July  30. 
1983.  We  reached  back  over  a  year  and 
on  this  floor,  without  any  material  dis- 
sent, we  dosed  that  loophole.  Today, 
we  cannot  even  close  the  loophole.  We 
cannot  in  this  bill— try  in  committee  as 
we  might— basically  do  much  to  the 
loophole  until  a  year  from  now.  That 
is  how  bad  it  is. 

We  ought  to  recognize  that  with 
every  month  that  passes,  drawing 
clear  lines  Is  going  to  become  progres- 
sively more  difficult.  It  may  very  well 
get  to  the  point  where  there  is  a  mi- 
nority of  Senators— and  it  only  takes 
40  to  prevent  getting  cloture  on  a 
bill— who  have  so  many  conflicting  in- 
terests in  their  State,  or  who  would 
not  want  to  have  to  vote  on  the  issues 
one  way  or  the  other,  or  who  repre- 
sent the  views  of  intersts  which  might 
be,  in  their  view,  prejudiced  or  injured 
by  acMne  of  the  provisions  we  might 
report  in  our  bill,  to  defeat  this  tsrpe  of 
legialatlon. 

I  have  given  3  good  reasons  that  40 
Senators  might  frustrate  the  will  of 
the  Senate  from  ever  coming  up  with 


any  comprehensive  banking  legisla- 
tion. 

What  drives  the  moratorium  in  this 
bill,  the  partial  closing  of  the  nonbank 
bazik  loophole  in  title  I,  is  that  we  Just 
do  not  want  the  current  complicated 
situation  to  get  any  messier.  But  if 
people  do  proceed  to  try  to  undo  what 
we  have  tried  to  do  in  terms  of  a  freeze 
while  we  try  to  sort  out  what  is  in  the 
refrigerator,  the  following  is  likely  to 
happen:  We  wlU  have  to  legislate  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  some  perma- 
nent policy  if  our  temporary  moratori- 
lun  is  taken  out.  That,  it  seems  to  me, 
would  be  the  only  responsible  course 
for  us  to  follow. 

What  do  I  mean?  In  1984,  on  the 
Senate  floor.  Senator  Dodd  and  I  of- 
fered an  amendment  to  permanently 
resolve  the  question  of  who  could  and 
could  not  sell  insurance.  That  legisla- 
tion, which  put  very  tight  restraints 
on  banks  selling  Insurance,  passed 
overwhelmingly,  better  than  2  to  1.  I 
am  not  anxious  to  have  to  make  a  per- 
manent, final  decision  on  the  Senate 
floor,  but  I  want  my  colleagues  to  go 
on  notice  that  if  we  start  taking  apart 
this  carefully  crafted  compromise, 
which  passed  out  of  our  Banking  Com- 
mittee by  a  2-to-l  vote,  this  Senator  is 
going  to  offer  an  amendment  to  per- 
manently resolve  the  insurance  issue.  I 
suspect  I  shall  be  very  successful.  We 
had  the  votes  2Vi  years  ago;  I  suspect 
we  will  have  them  again. 

That  is  not  the  way  I  want  to  pro- 
ceed; ho«?ever,  if  we  strike  title  II,  that 
is  the  way  I  am  going  to  have  to  pro- 
ceed. 

I  will  give  another  example.  The 
nonbank  bank  loophole  has  basicaUy 
been  finessed  in  the  bill.  We  do  not 
really  slow  it  down  much  for  the  next 
year.  Then  we  have  some  modest, 
slightly  discomfiting— for  the  nonbank 
banks  already  across  the  line— restric- 
tions for  future  years.  Maybe  what  we 
ought  to  do,  if  we  strike  either  title  II 
or  title  I— and  I  do  not  think  we  will 
strike  title  I— is  to  vote  up  or  down  or 
closing,  really  closing,  the  nonbank 
bank  loophole  and  really  closing  it  ret- 
roactively to  some  date— maybe  earlier 
this  year,  maybe  to  1984,  1985,  1983. 

Maybe  we  ought  to  try  out  the  Sen- 
ate's win  on  all  four  of  those  issues 
imtil  we  get  one  the  Senate  agrees 
upon.  At  least  what  we  will  get,  Mr. 
President,  is  a  policy— a  policy  as  to 
where  die  Senate  reaUy  stands  on 
closing  tihe  nonbank  bank  loophole. 

I  am  not  sure  that  that  is  anybody's 
preference  as  to  how  we  ought  to  legis- 
late in  the  Senate,  to  bring  up  issues 
that  mo6t  of  our  colleagues  have  not 
had  many  days,  weeks,  or  months  to 
consider.  Yet,  Mr.  President,  if  the 
delicately  crafted  compromise  we  have 
in  this  bill  is  stricken  from  the  bill, 
those  of  us  who  have  been  trying  to  be 
responsible,  who  have  been  trying  to 
get  some  time  for  the  new  memtiers  of 
the  conunittee  and  the  new  Members 


of  the  Senat*  and  for  the  Senate  as  a 
whole  to  address  this  issue  carefully 
and  responsibly  will  have  no  choice. 
Because  if  we  let  the  clock  tick  away 
without  some  way  of  slowing  down 
time  or,  as  I  said  a  minute  ago,  freez- 
ing the  players  in  place,  the  rest  of  us 
who  believe  that  Congress  has  a  re- 
sponsibility to  legislate  will  have  to 
take  matters  into  our  hands  here,  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate,  and  legislate. 
Not  temporarily  but  permanently.  If 
that  is  the  Senate's  wUl,  and  I  hope  it 
is  not,  that  is  what  we  will  do. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  hope  that 
Senators  will  seriously  consider  not 
just  what  they  are  hearing  from  one 
group  of  people  or  another  group  of 
people.  We  know  that  there  are  all 
kinds  of  special  interests  involved  in 
every  nook  and  cranny.  These  are  se- 
curities people,  real  estate  people,  in- 
surance people,  big  banks,  small 
banks.  New  York  banks.  There  are 
every  kind  of  securities,  real  estate, 
mutual  fluids,  and  every  other  kind  of 
financial  interest  you  can  think  of. 

I  understand  as  well  as  anybody  in 
this  body— I  have  been  on  the  Banking 
Committee  since  my  first  year  in  the 
Senate  in  19T7— just  how  fraught  with 
peril  are  all  the  decisions  that  we  have 
to  make  in  this  kind  of  ligislation.  But 
I  plead  with  our  colleagues  to  be 
thoughtful,  to  be  reasonable  and  to 
not  put  us  in  the  position  of  doing 
something  I  do  not  really  think  they 
want  us  to  do  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate:  That  is,  to  try  and  write  on 
the  Senate  floor  permanent  policy 
which  we  in  the  Banking  Committee 
thought,  and  I  think  properly,  would 
be  a  mistake  to  write  on  such  a  tight 
timetable. 

There  is  one  other  reason  as  well. 
We  have  in  title  III  of  this  bill  urgent 
legislation.  We  have  the  FSLIC  recapi- 
talization. Anybody  who  really  is  sin- 
cere about  wanting  to  get  that  FSLIC 
recapitalization  through  should  under- 
stand that  tihe  way  they  will  really 
frustrate  their  own  and  the  Senate's 
will  is  to  begin  to  try  and  take  apart 
the  compromise  we  reached  in  the 
Banking  Committee,  which  we  did  in 
order  to  try  and  accommodate  a 
niunber  of  different  points  of  view,  the 
substance  of  which  I  have  explained 
and  alluded  tz)  earlier,  so  that  we  could 
in  fact  speed  through  the  Senate  the 
very  leglslatton,  the  FSLIC  recapital- 
ization, that  I  think  all  of  us  want  to 
see  enacted  as  quickly  as  possible. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
DeConciki).  The  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania haa  yielded  the  floor.  The 
Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
congratulate  my  good  friend  from 
Pennsylvania   for   a   superlative   and 


very,  very  clear  and  strong  speech.  It 
is  very  helpful. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  to  discuss  a  subject  which  I  think 
is  fairly  said  to  be  the  one  that  has 
been  the  most  continuously  debated  in 
the  Senate  of  any  matter  that  is  still 
before  us,  which  is  to  say  the  banking 
system  and  the  whole  question  of  who 
creates  money. 

I  am  sorry  to  see  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  necessarily  has  to  be  leav- 
ing for  a  moment.  Let  it  be  recorded 
that  I  am  going  to  be  speaking  about 
him  in  the  warmest  possible  terms  and 
he  need  not  remain.  He  knows  my  feel- 
ings. I  stand  here  to  say  this  is  a 
superb  act  the  Senator  has  brought  to 
this  floor.  If  there  is  one  measure  I 
join  the  Senator  in  wishing  was  not 
necessary,  that  was  not  within  his 
powers  but  was  within  his  powers,  it  is 
an  emergency  measure  to  save  the  sav- 
ings and  loan  associations  of  this  coun- 
try. We  are  going  to  pass  it.  It  is  going 
to  be  done  and  the  Senator  shall  have 
done  it.  It  will  only  be  the  first  event 
of  this  100th  Congress  that  the  Sena- 
tor has  done  and,  if  not  the  least  sig- 
nificant, characteristically  done  quick- 
ly, effectively,  and  absolutely  impar- 
tially in  judgment  of  what  is  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  American  people  and  in 
this  case  most  conspicuously  the  small 
depositors  of  the  thousands  and  thou- 
sands of  savings  and  loan  associations 
in  this  country. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Will  my  good 
friend  from  New  York  yield  just  brief- 
ly? 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  am  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  my  good 
friend  and  tell  him  there  is  nobody  in 
the  Senate  whose  support  I  would 
rather  have  than  the  marvelous  Sena- 
tor from  New  York.  He  is  a  dear  friend 
and  an  outstanding  statesman,  and  I 
deeply  appreciate  his  words. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  been  debat- 
ing the  subject  of  banking  in  the 
Senate  since  the  18th  century.  We 
began  to  ask  ourselves  a  question, 
could  we  have  a  national  bank,  which 
Mr.  Hamilton,  of  New  York,  thought 
we  could  do  and  should  do.  We  created 
one.  It  had  a  very  brief  tenure.  It  went 
out  of  existence  Just  in  time  that  the 
Federal  Government  had  no  financial 
resources  for  the  War  of  1812,  so  it 
was  reinstituted,  as  I  recall,  in  1816  for 
20  years,  and  went  out  of  existence 
just  in  time  for  the  panic  of  1837.  We 
went  through  greenbacks.  There  must 
have  been  a  wampum  period.  We  went 
to  gold  coinage.  Then  a  free  coinage  of 
silver  dominated  our  politics  for 
almost  two  decades,  as  farmers  sought 
liquidity  and  availability  of  credit.  Fi- 
nally, at  the  end  of  a  century  of  ex- 
haustive debate,  we  more  or  less  gave 


up  and  adopted  what  we  now  call  the 
Federal  Reserve  System,  which  is  no 
one  thing  nor  yet  another. 

It  is  not  a  central  bank.  It  is  clearly 
not  a  bank.  It  is  certainly  not  a  decen- 
tralized bank  but  a  decentralized  bank- 
ing system  stays  with  it.  To  say  we  de- 
bated this  matter  for  a  century  is  cer- 
tainly true  but  I  do  not  think  we  have 
had  a  long  discussion  in  banking  on 
the  subject  of  nonbank  banks.  You  are 
really  reaching  for  obscurity  when  you 
define  an  issue  as  we  have  done,  and 
yet  that  seems  to  be  the  term  with 
which  we  will  have  to  deal.  I  shall 
speak  to  the  matter  briefly  but  I  hope 
with  some  import  to  those  who  are 
here  on  the  floor  or  who  may  be  lis- 
tening. 

First,  might  I  agree  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  Pennsylvania  who  spoke 
about,  to  use  his  phrase,  how  fraught 
with  peril  this  tsrpe  of  legislation  can 
be.  The  report  before  us  has  an  exam- 
ple of  that  in  the  further  comments  of 
the  distinguished  former  chairman, 
the  Senator  from  Utah.  A  small  para- 
graph on  page  94  takes  note  that  in 
testimony  before  the  committee: 

We  learned  that  Increasingly  U.S.  compa- 
nies need  bank  financing  less  and  less  fre- 
quently and  more  frequently  turn  to  the 
Eurobond  market  in  London  for  their  debt 
financing.  Many  were  startled  to  learn  that 
new  U.S.  corporate  debt  issuances  in  1985 
were  larger  in  London  than  in  the  United 
States. 

U.S.  corporations  borrowed  more 
moneys  for  the  normal  purposes  of 
their  businesses  in  London  than  they 
did  in  New  York.  Now,  why  was  that? 
Because  the  Eurobond  market  is  locat- 
ed in  London.  Why  is  it  located  in 
London?  Because  of  a  tax  which  we 
imposed  on  foreign  borrowing  in  the 
United  States,  called  the  interest 
equalization  tax,  in  1968.  Thinking,  for 
some  errant  reason,  to  discourage  for- 
eign borrowing  here,  we  imposed  an 
extra  tax  on  the  income  received  from 
such  lending  and  drove  the  transac- 
tions in  dollar  denominated  bonds  to 
Europe  and  specifically  to  London, 
such  that  today  more  borrowing  is 
done  by  n.S.  corporations  there  than 
here,  all  the  result  of  a  tax  which  we 
repealed  once  we  realized  what  was 
done,  but  it  was  too  late  when  we  did 
it.  And  a  very  large  fact.  Not  only  are 
we  the  largest  debtor  nation  in  the 
world,  thanks  to  the  incmnbent  ad- 
ministration, we  borrow  most  of  our 
money  abroad,  thanks  to  administra- 
tions of  the  past  and  Congresses  of  the 
past. 

Right  now  we  are  trying  to  deal  with 
a  particular  emergency  which  is  the 
running  out  of  funds  of  the  insurance 
system  modeled  on  President  Franklin 
Roosevelt's  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Corporation,  which  came  in  in  the 
context  of  the  great  bank  failures  that 
so  dominated  the  early  depression  and 
1930's  and  which  has  worked  so  well 
until  the  last  decade.  The  Federal  de- 


posit insurance  was.  of  course,  made 
available  to  savings  and  loans  associa- 
tions, and  you  have  the  elegant  acro- 
nym FSLIC. 

Well,  FSLIC  is  filling  and  needs 
some  restoring,  and  we  are  going  to  do 
it  at  an  adequate  measure.  Mr.  Gould, 
at  the  Treasury,  argues  that  $15  bil- 
lion is  necessary.  I  know  that  the 
Senate  committee  hoped  for  $10  bil- 
lion. Others  and  the  House  seem  to 
wish  less.  We  have  $7.5  billion  before 
us. 

We  also  have  before  us,  however, 
this  question  of  what  to  do  about  the 
emergence  of  the  nonbank  banks.  It  is 
a  crazy  term  and  it  is  boimd  only  to 
confuse  or  rapidly  to  turn  away  inter- 
est on  the  part  of  the  public  generally, 
but  it  has  a  meaning.  In  its  meaning, 
you  might  begin  by  saying  what  it  is 
not.  A  nonbank  is  not  a  bank. 

What  is  a  bank?  Well,  a  bank  is  par- 
ticular in  one  respect.  Again,  this  very 
excellent  report  of  the  Banking  Com- 
mittee makes  it  clear.  It  says: 

Most  corporations  are  free  to  engage  in 
any  lawful  business.  Banks,  by  contrast,  are 
limited  to  the  business  of  banking. 

That  is  about  what  came  out  of  that 
sanctuary  of  debate  which  begins  with 
Hamilton  and  ends  with,  I  guess.  Sena- 
tor Aldrich,  who  prepared  the  Federal 
Reserve  Act  of  1913,  if  I  am  correct. 

The  fear  of  banks  in  our  country- 
there  was  a  time  when,  imder  Presi- 
dent Jackson,  the  biggest  issue  of  the 
day  in  national  policies  was,  would  we 
have  a  bank  of  the  United  States,  and 
would  it  tyrannize  our  society?  So 
thought  the  Jacksonians.  Hence,  no 
bank.  There  is  none  to  this  day. 

I  suppose  we  are  the  only  major  in- 
dustrial country  that  does  not  have  a 
large  national  bank,  as  against  a  bank- 
ing system  with  a  national  headquar- 
ters, as  we  finally  compromised  on, 
and  not  with  the  worst  results,  by  any 
means,  but  with  complexities. 

A  complexity  emerged  in  recent 
years  when  lawyers  discovered  a  loop- 
hole in  the  Bank  Holding  Company 
Act,  which  defined  a  bank  in  such  a 
way  that  there  were  two  conditions: 
You  had  to  take  demand  deposits,  as  I 
recall,  and  you  had  to  make  loans.  If 
you  only  did  one,  not  both,  you  were 
exempt  from  the  restriction;  where- 
upon, a  large  number  of  organizations 
were  set  up,  usually  with  very  large  fi- 
nancial sponsors. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiana has  listed  for  us  the  names  of 
corporations— the  automobile  compa- 
nies, the  insurance  companies,  and  the 
land  and  cattle  companies— that  have 
gone  into  banking  by  virtue  of  not 
doing  one  of  the  two  things  you  have 
to  do  in  order  to  be  declared  a  bank 
under  the  Bank  Holding  Company 
Act,  therefore  enabling  you  to  do  all 
the  things  that  other  banks  can  do. 

This  is  a  real  problem  for  the  exist- 
ing   banks    which    find    themselves 
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under  natratnta  they  have  lived  with. 
wtthout  wrtons  complaint,  for  more 
than  a  quarter  century  In  the  case  of 
the  Bank  Wnwwng  Company  Act  and 
for  atanoat  a  century  In  the  case  of  the 
FMeral  Reserve  Syitem.  Etuddenly, 
they  find  that  their  activities  are  en- 
croached on  and  they  are  not  able  to 
do  thing!  that  they  ought  to  do.  that 
they  are  going  to  need  to  do.  if  they 
are  going  to  survive. 

There  is  one  striking  statistic,  Mr. 
President.  Can  we  not  think  about  it 
for  Just  a  mmnent?  In  1970.  6  of  the  10 
largest  banks  in  the  world  were  in  the 
United  States:  in  1985.  only  1.  In  the 
same  period,  we  have  seen  the  number 
of  Japanese  banks  in  such  a  situation 
go  fran  none  to  as  many  as  we  once 
had.  six. 

We  have  seen  our  corporations  go 
overaeas  to  borrow  dollars— in  London. 
We  have  seen  deposits  and  activities 
go  overseas  for  every  purpose,  to  East 
and  West,  to  the  oranpeting  offshore 
islands  of  England  and  Japan. 

We  wHl  have  to  ask  ourselves,  can  we 
survive  this?  Is  this  in  our  interest?  I 
think  there  is  one  issue  not  in  dispute 
here  and  not  in  Jeopardy— one  circimi- 
stance  not  in  Jeopardy— if  we  act  intel- 
ligenUy.  and  that  is  the  proposition 
that  we  wHl  have  a  pluralist  banking 
system. 

The  Supreme  Court  put  this  very 
clearly  Just  this  last  term  in  the  case 
of  Board  of  Governors  versus  North- 
east Bancorp,  in  ujdiolding  a  regional 
interstate  oonuMct  as  a  legitimate  ex- 
ercise of  the  State  power  to  regulate 
banks  in  a  dual  hanking  system.  We 
have  nationally  chartered  banks  and 
we  have  State-chartered  banks.  We  are 
a  continent.  One  arrangement  cannot 
ever  be  a  good  idea  for  us.  The  Su- 
preme Court  said: 

But  with  respect  to  the  business  of  bank- 
ing, we  do  not  write  on  a  clean  slate;  *  *  * 
we  bave  said  tbat  "banking  and  related  fi- 
nancial acttvtties  are  of  profound  local  con- 
cern." This  statonent  is  a  recognition  of  the 
lUstorlc  fact  that  our  country  traditionally 
favored  widely  dispersed  control  of  banking. 
WhUe  many  other  Western  nations  are 
dominated  by  a  handful  of  centralized 
banlu.  we  have  some  15.000  commercial 
banks  attached  to  a  greater  or  lesser  degree 
to  the  communities  in  which  they  are  locat- 
ed. 

This  is  a  fact  that  any  American  will 
recognise. 

When  the  Senator  from  New  York 
needs  to  paint  the  farm  house,  he  does 
not  go  to  lower  Manhattan  for  a  loan. 
He  goes  over  to  the  county  seat  of 
Delhi,  and  he  gets  a  home  improve- 
ment loan  from  the  National  Bank  of 
DelhL  And  so  it  is  with  each  of  us.  We 
can  usually  reach  out  and  find  a  bank 
very  close  to  us  and  identified  with  us, 
be  we  an  ordinary  person  borrowing 
money  for  a  car  or  a  house,  or  busi- 
nesses borrowing  for  their  purposes. 

We  want  to  retain  that.  We  do  not 
want  to  see  our  major  banks  put  out  of 
business  by  foreign  competitors  acting 


here  but  under  rules  established  there 
though  indeed,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Eurobond  market,  acting  in  London, 
or  now  the  largest  banks  in  the  land 
acting  out  of  Tokyo. 

We  have  to  find  a  solution  to  the 
nonbank  banks,  competition  in  exist- 
ing institutions,  and  it  will  not  be 
found  by  rolling  back  the  present  ar- 
rangements. There  is  just  no  going 
home  again  in  a  world  economy.  It 
may  have  been  a  poor  idea  to  have  al- 
lowed the  present  arrangements  to 
come  into  place.  It  is  an  absurd  idea  to 
think  they  can  be  imdone,  reversed. 
The  only  thing  to  do  is  to  go  forward 
and  enable  the  existing  institutions 
larger  scope  than  they  now  have 
under  a  restrained  system  that  applies 
only  to  them  and  no  longer  applies  to 
direct  competitors.  This  is  the  rule  of 
siu^val  in  a  world  economy,  and  it  ap- 
plies to  banks  as  surely  as  to  any  other 
institutions,  notwithstanding  how 
secure  their  granite  facades  may 
appear  or  wish  to  appear. 

The  problem  with  this  bill,  however, 
is  that  tt  puts  off  that  decision  proc- 
ess. 

The  very  distinguished  and  learned 
chairman  of  the  committee  has  said 
that  he  will  have  a  set  of  proposals  for 
us  by  Oetober,  if  not  sooner,  and  If  he 
says  so.  he  is  right.  If  he  had  had  his 
way,  he  would  have  it  on  the  floor 
now. 

But  he  was  not  able  to  bring  a  new 
committee  with  him,  save  for  this 
emergency  absolute  necessary  measure 
with  respect  to  savings  and  loan  insur- 
ance. 

So  we  are  asked  for  the  better  part 
of  a  year  in  terms  of  when  we  will  ac- 
tually be  able  to  legislate  or  perhaps 
not,  but  a  long  period,  in  any  event,  in 
which  present  situations,  as  the  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana  has  made  so  clear, 
bad  grown  worse. 

Moreorver,  the  moratorium  imposes  a 
very  disturbing  question. 

This  morning  the  Superintendent  of 
Banks  of  New  York  City,  Mrs.  Consi- 
dine,  flew  down  to  visit  with  me  to  say 
that  they  were  quite  startled  in  New 
York,  which  is  a  banking  center,  if  I 
may  suggest,  to  find  that  their  powers 
which  they  have  been  exercising 
longer  than  the  Congress  has  been  ex- 
ercising its,  because  the  New  York 
State  Legislature  is  older  than  the 
U.S.  Congress,  under  the  supremacy 
clause,  I  suppose,  are  also  frozen  by 
this  moratorium,  that  New  York 
cannot  act,  Connecticut  cannot  act.  Il- 
linois cannot  act.  neither  can  Utah, 
and  neither  can  the  State  of  Wiscon- 
sin, because  of  this  moratorium  we  are 
imposing. 

This  does  not  seem  an  advisable 
precedent.  It  Is  certainly  not  an  attrac- 
tive one.  At  the  very  moment,  when 
we  are  looking  for  new  ideas  and  solu- 
tions, we  are  saying  not  this  year  or  if 
they  are  to  come  they  are  to  come 


from  this  body  and  not  from  any  other 
institution. 

That  seemg  to  me.  Mr.  President,  to 
be  unwise.  It  seems  to  me  to  violate 
the  one  agreement  we  did  reach  in  a 
century  of  debate  which  was  that  we 
would  have  a  decentralized  system  and 
a  dual  system.  I  repeat,  we  debated  the 
issue  of  banks  and  who  could  create 
money  for  a  century.  The  whole  of  the 
19th  century  was  taken  up  with  that 
issue.  It  was  the  one  issue  in  the  19th 
century  we  never  solved  and  we  finally 
gave  up  trying  to  solve  it  with  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System,  and  that  worked 
very  well  enough  as  many  an  im- 
promptu arrangement  will  work  until 
this  sudden  burst  of  entrepreneurial 
activity  giving  us  the  elegantly  titled 
nonbank  bank,  which  puts  in  jeopardy 
insltutions  that  go  back  to  the  begin- 
ning of  this  Nation. 

I  think,  for  example,  and  I  do  not 
mean  to  be  parochial  but  I  do  not 
know  many  other  examples,  if  you 
walk  down  Sth  Avenue  in  Manhattan 
you  will  come  upon  the  very  handsome 
headquarters  of  the  Bank  of  New 
York,  and  on  black  marble  there  is 
carved  in  the  exact  replication  of  the 
printing  type  of  the  age  the  little  cir- 
cular that  was  put  out  in  1784  an- 
noimcing  that  a  group  of  merchants 
would  be  meeting  at  a  particular 
coffee  house  with  the  purpose  of  es- 
tablishing a  bank  and  statiiig  what  the 
conditions  of  specie  and  other  matters 
would  be  required,  the  specie  only  for 
the  capital,  and  inviting  those  who 
wished  to  join  the  discussion  to  do  so; 
hence  an  institution  older  than  the 
American  Constitution  and  function- 
ing without  fault  or  blame  to  my 
knowledge  from  that  time  forward; 
yet,  suddenly  its  activities  jeoparized 
by  an  event  that  lawyers  discovered  a 
loophole  in  a  law  that  was  thought 
settled  that  unsettled  the  entire  com- 
mercial banking  arrangement  of  the 
country. 

This  is  not  a  small  matter  and. 
therefore,  I  would  hope  that  in  the 
effort  to  redress  the  imbalance  that 
has  all  of  a  sudden  developed  we 
might  supixirt  the  thoughtful  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  to 
strike  title  It  and  to  give  the  Banking 
Committee,  with  our  full  confidence, 
the  mandate  to  proceed  immediately 
to  the  work  of  redressing  the  imbal- 
ance in  the  commercial  banking  mat- 
ters that  has  arisen  in  this  past  decade 
and  which  threatens  the  arrange- 
ments of  centuries  that  are  central  to 
the  health  of  the  Americam  economy 
and  for  that  matter  to  the  economy  of 
the  world. 

Mr.  President,  I  thank  you  for  the 
thoughtful  attention  of  the  body  on 
this  necessary  complex  matter.  I  hope 
I  have  not  added  to  the  complexity 
and  perhaps  in  some  small  manner 
stated  the  views  of  those  of  us  who 
support  the  legislation  and  will  vote 


for  it  regardless  of  the  outcome  but 
desire  that  title  II  be  taken  out  and 
the  work  anticipated  by  the  committee 
commence  immediately  under  the  nec- 
essary pressure  of  the  absence  of  a 
moratorium. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  first  of 
all,  let  me  commend  my  colleague 
from  New  York.  It  is  always  a  distinct 
pleasure  to  be  on  the  floor  or  in  any 
committee  hearing  to  listen  to  his  his- 
torical perspective  on  the  issues.  It  is 
always  important  and  rarely  done 
when  we  discuss  matters  of  substance 
such  as  these  we  are  discussing  here 
this  afternoon,  to  go  back  and  analyze 
and  explore  the  history  of  these 
issues.  Too  infrequently  we  assume 
that  they  occurred  only  yesterday. 
There  is  a  long  tradition  and  long  his- 
tory and  a  long  debate,  I  might  add, 
that  has  gone  on  and  will  go  on  for  the 
foreseeable  future  over  what  the  roles 
of  banks  should  be  and  what  the  dif- 
ference between  banks  and  commerce 
should  t)e  in  this  country. 

I  am  delighted  to  have  been  able  to 
be  present  this  afternoon  to  listen  to 
that  dissertation. 

We  disagree  about  the  title  II  provi- 
sion of  the  bill,  and  I  respect  his 
thoughts  and  feelings  about  it  and  I 
hope  that  I  might,  with  the  powers  of 
persuasion,  be  able  to  convince  him  to 
think  again  on  this  matter.  If  that  is 
not  being  the  case,  I  certainly  am  de- 
lighted to  have  been  here  to  listen  to 
his  explanation. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  thank  my  friend. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  also 
commend  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee. Senator  Proxmiiu:.  and  other 
members  of  the  committee,  and  Sena- 
tor Garn.  who  was  the  chairman  of 
the  committee,  of  course,  for  my  first 
6  years  on  the  committee,  where  we 
reviewed  again  and  again  many  of 
these  same  Issues  that  we  are  debating 
here  today. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  little  or  no 
controversy  that  I  know  of  about  the 
FSLIC  title  of  this  bUl.  title  III.  All  of 
us  are  in  agreement  that  we  truly  have 
an  emergency  on  our  hands.  We  have 
to  deal  with  the  recapitalization  of 
FSLIC,  as  well  as  the  emergency  ac- 
quisitions provisions.  We  also  should 
quickly  adopt  the  check  hold  provi- 
sions. To  the  Ijest  of  my  knowledge 
there  is  not  a  single  Member  of  this 
body  who  disagrees  with  the  provi- 
sions of  that  particular  title.  There 
may  be  some  disagreement— I  see  my 
friend  from  Texas,  who  is  here — over 
whether  or  not  there  are  adequate 
levels  included  in  the  bill  to  deal  with 
the  present  crisis  in  FSLIC,  but  that  is 
a  matter  that  I  presume  will  work 
Itself  out  in  time.  On  the  fimdamental 
questions  there  is  no  real  issue  at  aU. 

The  controversy  that  surrounds  this 
bill  involves  title  II  and  will,  as  I  pre- 


siune,  be  the  subject  of  an  amendment 
or  amendments  to  be  offered  by  at 
least  one  if  not  two  of  our  distin- 
guished colleagues. 

I  would  like  Just  to  spend  a  couple 
minutes  if  I  covQd  explaining  why  it 
was  that  the  committee  felt  it  so  im- 
portant to  deal  with  title  II.  We  could 
have  very  easily  Just  decided  to  deal 
virith  FSLIC.  In  fact,  there  were  those 
who  argued  why  bother  to  bring  this 
up— the  issue  of  bank  powers— at  all; 
why  not  just  leave  it  for  some  later 
date.  It  was  the  strong  feeling  of  a  ma- 
jority of  the  committee,  after  debating 
those  issues  of  product  deregulation, 
that  we  ought  to  set  up  a  dynamic  in 
which,  over  the  coming  months  in  the 
100th  Congress,  we  would  be  able  to 
try  and  resolve  the  longstanding  dis- 
putes that  have  existed  between  the 
various  financial  institutions  in  this 
country.  To  not  mention  them  at  all 
would  not  leave  the  situation  in  a 
status  quo  position,  as  some  may 
assiune.  In  fact,  there  is  a  lot  happen- 
ing in  the  marketplace.  There  is  a 
great  deal  that  can  happen  with  the 
regulators  that  could  change  dramati- 
cally in  the  coming  weelcs  and  months: 
what  happens  to  our  financial  institu- 
tions or  what  they  would  look  like,  the 
landscape,  if  you  will,  or  the  fiiuuicial 
institutions  in  this  coiuity. 

So  to  have  said  nothing,  to  do  noth- 
ing, in  the  bill  does  not  mean  that 
nothing  will  happen  in  the  market- 
place, or  that  the  status  quo  will  be 
maintained. 

I  think  it  Is  extremely  important 
that  people  in  this  Chamber  and  else- 
where understand  that. 

The  committee  felt  it  important  to 
set  up  a  framework  as  best  we  could 
that  would  allow  for  us  to  address 
these  problems  in  a  timely  fashion 
over  the  next  8  or  10  months  and 
present  to  the  Congress  a  comprehen- 
sive biU  that  would  deal  with  the  ques- 
tion of  expanded  bank  powers. 

My  colleague  from  New  York  and 
my  colleague  from  Utah  have  laid  out 
the  rationale  of  why  we  should  pro- 
ceed immediately  in  some  of  these 
areas. 

I  would  say  to  them,  as  I  have  said 
in  committee,  that  I  do  not  disagree 
with  many  of  their  thoughts  in  this 
regard.  But  it  seems  to  me  we  owe  it  to 
not  only  the  providers  of  these  finan- 
cial services  and  to  our  constituents, 
but  also,  obviously,  to  the  users  of 
these  financial  services,  that  we  exam- 
ine that  issue  thoroughly  and  com- 
pletely. The  issue  of  expanded  bank 
powers  should  not  be  based  on  wheth- 
er or  not  you  can  get  one  or  two  more 
votes  for  a  particular  power  in  a  com- 
mittee or  on  the  floor.  It  should  be  de- 
cided thoughtfully  and  comprehen- 
sively. 

So  my  hope  would  be  that  our  col- 
leagues here  today  would  respect  the 
work  of  the  majority  of  the  committee 
to  set  up  this  framework  that  calls  for 


a  moratorium  on  the  Fed's  i4>proval  of 
new  bank  powers,  and  limit  as  well, 
the  expansion  of  nonbank  banks. 

These  limitations  are  not  as  tight  as 
many  would  like,  but,  nonetheless,  this 
structure  does  allow  us  to  basically 
freeze  in  place  any  kind  of  movement 
that  could  occur  that  could  change  the 
financial  landscape  over  the  next  8  or 
10  months. 

I  would  point  out,  as  well,  that  a  ma- 
jority of  the  committee  has  indicated 
in  the  committee  report  and  elsewhere 
that  it  will  not  vote  to  extend  the  mor- 
atorium. I  include  myself  In  that 
number.  I  know  there  is  concern  that 
this  will  Just  be  a  repeat  of  Regxilation 
Q;  that  that  was  only  to  be  a  1-year 
moratorium  and  it  went  on  for  14  or 
15  years. 

I  would  say  to  those  who  have  raised 
that  concern  that,  as  far  as  this  Sena- 
tor is  concerned  and  in  a  majority  of 
votes  of  the  Banking  Committee,  that 
wiU  not  occur  in  this  case.  We  are 
either  going  to  do  our  Job  in  the  time 
we  have  before  us  or  we  will  not  be 
able  to  do  it,  and  we  should  not  hold 
things  up. 

But  I  think  we  should  leave  our- 
selves, at  the  least,  that  window  of  op- 
portunity to  try  to  do  that  Job.  We 
were  elected  to  this  Chamber  and  the 
other  Chamber  to  try  to  set  policy,  not 
to  leave  it  up  to  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  or  the  Comptroller  GeneraL 
We.  as  elected  Members  of  the  U.S. 
Senate,  should  determine  what  the  fi- 
nancial institutions  of  this  country 
ought  to  look  like.  That  is  what  we 
were  elected  to  do. 

What  we  have  suggested,  what  the 
chairman  has  suggested  with  titles  I 
and  II  of  this  bill  is  to  give  us  that  op- 
portunity, to  give  us  that  chance  to 
try  to  accomplish  that  goal.  We  want 
to  conduct  a  thorough  review  of  these 
issues  over  the  next  8  or  10  months 
and  then  present  to  this  Congress  a 
bill  that  would  lay  out  how  bank 
powers  and  other  financial  activities 
ought  to  be  regulated.  That  is  what 
ought  to  be  done,  and  it  should  not  be 
left  to  others. 

That  is  aU  titles  I  and  n  do.  I  hear 
those  who  stand  up  and  say,  "Well, 
look,  this  bill  isn't  going  to  prohibit 
competition  and  preserve  inequality 
by  grandfathering  more  than  169  non- 
bank  banks  in  the  banking  system." 

Listen  to  what  the  Chairman  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board.  Paul  Volcker, 
has  had  to  say:  "This  bill  wUl  stop 
that  erosion  at  least  for  the  next  10 
months  or  so.  I  wish  we  could  roU  back 
the  clock  on  nonbank  banks.  But  we 
cannot.  The  least  we  can  do  is  stop 
that  erosion  from  occurring  fiulher." 
And  Chairman  Volcker  endorses  this 
effort  in  the  bill  to  stop  that  erosion. 

Certainly,  if  you  fail  to  pass  title  I 
and  II  of  this  bill,  any  protections  at 
all  in  that  area  are  going  to  be  lost  en- 
tirely, it  seems  to  me. 
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Point  two. ««  we  Udd.  as  well,  that  a 
moratorlmn  will  not  brine  other  par- 
tlM  to  tbe  table.  I  mentioned  earlier 
that  we  hsre  a  nuUority  In  the  com- 
mtttee  who  are  determined  to  come 
back  and  aay  that  we  wHl  not  support 
an  estenaion  of  the  moratorlimi.  And 
a  majority  of  us  believe  If  we  do  not 
make  that  dear  there  wOl  be  those 
who  win  try  and  take  advantage  of 
that  BMvatorium  and  extend  it  indefi- 
nite^ Into  the  future.  I  would  oppose 
that. 

Third,  we  nid  this  Is  a  gross  affront 
to  the  rl^ta  of  States  to  sliape  their 
own  finanrial  sjntem.  States  are  won- 
derful when  it  comes  to  State's  rights. 
Tliey  want  to  be  able  to  decide  the  fi- 
nancial envlrooment  and  they  want  us 
to  iwy  for  their  mistakes. 

So  whUe  I  certainly  understand  the 
Statea  would  like  to  be  able  to  do  as 
they  please,  regardless  of  Federal 
action.  I  do  not  think  what  we  really 
want  to  do.  in  light  of  the  emergency 
that  brlngB  us  to  the  floor  of  the 
rifnatr  today  to  debate  this  Issue,  is  to 
■ay  that  we  have  no  role  here,  consid- 
ering that  it  may  very  well  be  the  Fed- 
eral Government  that  pays  the  price 
for  the  States. 

Fourth,  we  are  told  there  were  no 
heulngB  on  the  moratorium  provi- 
■kms.  That  is  not  true  at  alL  We  have 
had  countless  hearings.  In  fact,  on  the 
question  of  whether  or  not  you  can 
have  a  tneat  or  moratorium.  That  cer- 
tainly Is  something  we  have  debated  as 
wen  In  the  past.  We  are  also  told,  by 
the  way.  that  foreign  banks,  foreign  fi- 
nancial Instltutimis.  have  a  distinct  ad- 
vantage here.  But  foreign  banks 
cannot  do  anything  that  domestic 
banks  are  prohibited  from  doing.  The 
only  ODes  that  can  do  what  our  own 
domestic  banks  cannot  do  are  those 
that  are  grandfathered  in.  and  they 
were  already  engaged  in  those  prac- 
tices before  leglslaticm  was  passed. 

There  is  a  legitimate  question  about 
whethCT  or  not  we  ought  to  try  to 
open  up  the  process  so  that  we  can  be 
more  competitive.  I  do  not  disagree 
with  that,  But  those  who  have  been 
going  around  saying  that  foreign 
banks  have  a  distinct  advantage  over 
domestic  banlu  doing  business  in  this 
country  are  Just  flat  wrong,  and  argu- 
ments on  that  basis  are  Just  inaccurate 
and  ought  to  be  labeled  as  such. 

Finally,  we  are  told  here  that  the 
moratorium  does  not  retain  the  status 
quo:  it  deprives  banks  of  limited  abili- 
ty under  present  law  to  remain  com- 
petitive by  freesing  both  the  Federal 
bank  regulator  and  States  for  more 
than  a  year.  I  would  point  out  that  for 
50  years  we  have  had  banks  that  were 
trying  to  get  the  Federal  Reserve  to 
give  them  broader  powers.  For  years 
they  have  been  turned  down  in  that 
process.  This  is  not  a  new  request  that 
came  up  in  the  last  couple  of  years  or 
the  last  few  months.  For  50  years  they 
have  been  trying. 


There  is  some  concern  that  we  may 
have  a  Fed  making  some  different  de- 
cisions and  allowing  some  expanded 
powers.  Many  of  us  may  agree  with 
that  concern.  But,  again.  I  come  back 
to  the  point  that  I  do  believe  that  we 
at  least  deserve  the  opportunity  in  the 
Senate  to  address  that  issue.  If  we  fail 
to  address  it  in  the  year,  so  be  it.  But  I 
do  believe  it  is  in  our  purview  to  at 
least  have  an  opportunity  to  take  a 
crack  at  it.  And  that  is  reaUy  what  we 
are  asking  for  in  both  titles  I  and  II  of 
this  legislation.  Jiist  to  be  given  the  op- 
portunity to  try  to  see  if  we  cannot 
come  up  with  tliat  framework  and  pro- 
posal that  meets  the  concerns  of 
many— not  all,  I  am  sure. 

The  failure  to  pass  this  legislation,  I 
believe,  not  only  jeopardizes  our  abili- 
ty to  do  that  but  may  very  well  jeop- 
ardize F6LIC  as  a  practical  political 
matter.  I  would  point  out  the  practical 
political  matter  is  the  other  body  feels 
very  strongly  about  the  issue  of  ex- 
panded bank  power.  In  fact,  far  more 
strongly  than  I  think  Members  of  this 
body  do. 

So  I  urge  my  colleagues,  when  look- 
ing at  these  proposals,  to  weigh  them 
carefully  and  to  listen  to  the  debate 
and  understand  that  the  Banking 
Committee  must  have  the  opportunity 
to  thoroughly  weigh  and  debate  these 
issues.  It  seems  to  me  that  to  give  us 
another  10  montlis  under  this  new 
Congress  is  little  to  ask  for,  when,  in 
fact,  the  final  result  may  be  something 
far  more  favorable  than  the  opponents 
of  this  legislation  would  anticipate.  I 
think  if  they  showed  a  little  more  pa- 
tience on  this  they  would  discover 
they  wa-e  not  going  to  be  quite  as 
damaged  as  they  thought  they  were 
going  to  be. 

So  I  hope  we  would  reject  the 
amendments  offered  to  strike  title  II 
or  strip  the  bill  down  to  the  PSLIC 
provisions  only.  I  think  it  will  create 
far  more  problems  than  the  propo- 
nents allegedly  argue  that  they  would 
solve. 

With  that.  Mr.  President,  I  urge  the 
adoption  of  the  bill  without  those 
amendments.  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Harkin).  The  Senator  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  BOND.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend the  chairman  of  the  Banking 
Committee,  on  which  I  am  privileged 
to  serve,  for  moving  expeditiously  to 
bring  out  this  legislation  on  an  ex- 
tremely important  matter,  the  securi- 
ty and  safety  of  the  thrift  Institutions 
in  tills  country. 

I  must,  however,  join  with  the  rank- 
ing minority  member,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Utah,  in  raising 
grave  questions  about  the  soundness 
of  this  approach.  Unfortunately,  in  my 
view,  S.  790.  as  it  is  currently  drafted, 
weighs  down  the  Federal  Savings  and 
Loan  Insurance  Corporation,  recapi- 
talization with  extraneous  provisions 
which    do    nottilng    to    improve    the 


safety  or  the  soundness  of  our  finan- 
cial system.  These  provisions  may.  In 
fact,  make  it  even  less  likely  that  we 
can  provide  the  support  that  FSLIC 
and  the  thrift  Institutions  need. 

It  is  possible  that  we  wUl  be  taking  a 
step  away  fsom  ensuring  the  somid- 
ness  ttiat  ttie  families,  the  men  and 
women  of  this  coimtry  who  deposit  in 
thrifts  expect  from  those  thrift  insti- 
tutions. The  bad  news  about  FSLIC 
has  gotten  worse  in  the  past  18 
months.  The  ratio  of  FSLIC  reserves 
to  deposits  YiBs  steadily  declined  since 
1983  as  the  losses  of  insured  savings 
and  loan  associations  have  increased. 
Although  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  board  has  required  individual 
S&L's  to  pay  tiigher  Insurance  premi- 
ums, this  additional  Income  Is  not 
enough  to  resolve  the  growing  niunber 
of  very  expensive  FSLIC  cases. 

The  GAG  has  testified  that  FSLIC 
may  have  a  negative  net  worth  of 
more  than  $3  billion.  I  have  with 
many  of  my  colleagues  signed  on  to 
Senator  Heutz'  legislation  which  ex- 
presses the  sense  of  Congress  that  the 
full  faith  and  credit  of  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment stands  betilnd  the  FSLIC 
fund.  It  strikes  me  as  rather  ironic, 
however,  that  Congress  has  to  pass 
resolutions  because  it  has  been  unwill- 
ing or  unable  to  take  the  steps  neces- 
sary to  ensure  that  FSLIC  has  ade- 
quate funding  to  do  the  Job. 

If  Congress  would  quickly  move  to 
recapitalize  FSLIC,  it  would  be  luuiec- 
essary  for  us  to  pass  these  resolutions 
to  assure  depositors  that  their  fimds 
are  in  fact  safe.  But  both  Houses  of 
Congress  passed  recapitalization  legis- 
lation last  y«ar,  yet  the  bill  failed.  It 
failed  to  be  enacted  into  law  because 
of  controversial  and  extraneous  provi- 
sions precisely  like  those  that  we  find 
in  S.  790.  Time  is  running  out  again 
this  year  for  Congress  to  act  on  the 
FSLIC  recapitalization.  And  we  waste 
precious,  valuable  time  trying  to  use 
the  FSLIC  recapitalization  as  the  vehi- 
cle for  measures  wtilch  are  not  directly 
related  to  the  safety  and  soundness  of 
the  S&L  system. 

The  immediate  need  is  for  Congress 
quickly  and  cleanly  to  recapitalize 
FSLIC.  I  wholeheartedly  concur,  how- 
ever, that  over  the  longer  term  Con- 
gress should  and  must  take  a  hard 
look  at  the  legal  and  regulatory  struc- 
ture of  our  financial  system.  American 
financial  Institutions  are  operating  in 
a  world  market  and  offering  products 
that  were  unheard  of  5  years  ago.  But 
Congress  has  neither  responded  to 
this  new  reality  nor  fashioned  a  legis- 
lative structure  to  assiu-e  sound  and 
competitive  financial  services  to  our 
constltuents. 

I  applaud  the  chairman's  promise  to 
hold  comprehensive  hearings  on  the 
structure  of  the  financial  services  in- 
dustry, and  I  assure  the  chairman  I 
shall  do  everything  I  can  to  support 


ills  efforts  to  report  out  major  legisla- 
tion. 

I  do  not  believe,  however,  that  the 
non-FSLIC  provisions  in  this  measure 
are  necessary  to  ensure  ttiat  Congress 
acts. 

The  logical  restrictions  and  com[>etl- 
tlve  inequities  in  this  biU  as  it  is  ciu-- 
rently  drafted  do  nothing  to  further 
the  cause  of  financial  services  Industry 
reform. 

Why  is  it  necessary  to  grandfather 
166  nonbank  banks  and  create  a  spe- 
cial class  of  institutions  that  have 
powers  that  no  one  else  has?  The  166 
grandfathered  institutions  might  in 
time  have  a  significant  market  advan- 
tage over  other  financial  institutions. 
In  fact,  we  may  even  grandfather 
some  businesses  into  activities  that 
Congress  could  later  decide  are  inap- 
propriate for  them. 

It  is  argued  that  the  restrictions  in 
this  bill  are  only  temporary.  That  may 
well  be  true.  But  I  believe  that  my  col- 
leagues should  still  consider  the  possi- 
bility that  S.  790  will  become  the  law 
of  the  land  for  many  years  to  come.  Is 
this  what  we  want  the  structure  of  our 
financial  system  to  look  like?  I  suggest 
it  is  not. 

Furthermore,  I  suggest  it  is  not  good 
public  policy  to  enact  legislation  under 
the  assumption,  rightly  or  wrongly, 
that  it  win  be  temporary.  Given  Con- 
gress' demonstrated  Inability  to 
achieve  a  solution  to  these  Issues  and 
its  willingness  to  avoid  voting  on  these 
issues,  it  is  more  realistic,  unfortunate- 
ly, to  assume  that  what  we  may  pass 
here  could  well  be  permanent.  S.  790 
should  be  evaluated  on  this  basis. 

Another  argument  is  made  that  clos- 
ing the  nonbank  bank  loophole  is  nec- 
essary to  ensure  that  there  are  buyers 
for  ailing  thrifts.  In  fact,  this  bill 
would  have  the  opposite  effect.  It 
could  dry  up  the  pool  of  potential  pur- 
chasers for  ailing  tiulfts.  It  has  been 
the  policy  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board,  as  we  heard  in  commit- 
tee, to  refuse  to  act  on  bids  for  failed 
thrifts  by  companies  involved  in  the 
securities  industry.  Merrill-Lynch. 
American  Express.  Sears,  and  John 
Hancock  have  all  attempted  to  acquire 
weak  thrifts  in  recent  years.  Every  one 
of  them  has  been  turned  down.  Tills 
does  not  improve  the  market  for  ailing 
thrifts. 

The  manager's  amendment,  which 
was  just  accepted,  eases  somewhat  the 
restrictions  in  the  bill.  Nevertheless.  I 
still  believe  and  contend  that  it  is  un- 
necessary to  add  these  extraneous  pro- 
visions to  the  FSLIC  recapitalization. 

Mr.  President,  the  Competitive 
Equality  Banking  Act  does  not  live  up 
to  the  promise  in  its  title.  Tills  legisla- 
tion is  not  necessary  to  ensure  that 
Congress  moves  ahead  with  financial 
services  Industry  reform  nor  is  it  nec- 
essary to  ensure  tiiat  the  FSLIC  recap 
will  succeed.  Every  day  that  Congress 
spends  in  futile  debate  over  the  con- 


troversial provisions  of  this  bill  adds  to 
the  total  cost  of  resolving  the  thrift 
crisis.  I  encourage  my  colleagues  to 
support  a  clean  FSLIC  bill. 

I  yield  the  floor,  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  DIXON  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  In 
support  of  the  legislation  and  the  com- 
mittee's position  frankly  with  some 
degree  of  reluctance.  I  have  served  on 
the  Banking  Committee  since  assum- 
ing my  seat  in  the  U.S.  Senate  in  Jan- 
uary 1981  and  have  supported  on  past 
occasions  legislation  to  extend  to 
banks  in  this  country  substantial  addi- 
tional powers.  And  I  am  pleased  to  see 
my  old  friend,  the  present  ranking 
member  of  the  committee,  who 
chaired  that  committee  in  those  years, 
here  on  the  floor,  and  I  think  my 
record  in  support  of  expansion  of  bank 
powers  is  fairly  clear. 

One  of  the  issues,  I  think,  presented 
to  the  Senate  in  connection  with  this 
whole  question  now  is  the  suggestion 
by  my  distinguished  friend  from  Lou- 
isiana that  we  ought  not  to  close  the 
door  on  the  expansion  of  bank  powers 
tills  year  by  the  moratorium  in  tills 
bill,  wtiich  he  addresses  in  his  amend- 
ment to  title  II. 

But  I  would  like  to  earnestly  suggest 
to  my  friends  who  may  be  following 
this  debate  in  their  offices  because,  as 
I  look  about  the  floor  with  the  excep- 
tion of  my  friend  from  Louisiana  who 
will  offer  the  amendment  to  title  II, 
the  rest  of  us  are  members  of  the 
Banking  Committee  who  are  coming 
into  the  Senate  Chamber  and  then 
leaving  to  express  our  own  opinions. 
But  for  those  who  may  be  trying  to 
come  to  a  conclusion  about  what  we 
are  doing  here,  I  would  like  to  try  to 
present  as  simply  as  I  can  wtiat  those 
of  us  in  the  Banking  Committee  are 
attempting  to  do  with  this  legislation. 

First  of  all.  I  think  it  has  been  sug- 
gested by  others,  but  I  think  it  is 
worth  repeating  here,  that  this  biU  on 
a  highly  controversial  subject  came 
out  of  committee  12  to  6.  So  by  a  2-to- 
1  vote  in  committee,  a  majority  of  the 
committee  felt  that  on  balance  this 
was  the  best  way  to  address  the  prob- 
lem. 

Now,  there  are  a  number  of  other 
tilings  in  the  bill,  but  essentially  the 
important  tliree  things  that  are  up  for 
consideration  in  this  bill  are.  one.  the 
FSLIC  provisions  with  an  appropri- 
ated sum  of  $7.5  billion;  two.  the  non- 
bank  bank  provisions  of  the  bill:  and 
lastly,  the  moratorium  on  the  granting 
of  bank  powers  by  the  Fed  during  the 
next  year  while  we  try  to  make  a  de- 
termination of  what  ought  to  be  done 
on  tills  whole  subject  matter. 

I  tiiink  that  wiiat  is  going  to  tran- 
spire here  is  that  my  friend  from  Lou- 
isiana is  going  to  offer  an  amendment 
to  title  II  to  strike  title  II.  I  will  be 
talking  atx>ut  tiiat  in  a  Uttle  wtiile. 


But  at  some  other  point  in  the  pro- 
ceedings, either  my  friend,  the  ranking 
member,  or  others  on  ills  side  or  some- 
one here,  will  either  offer  an  amend- 
ment, I  believe.  In  the  second  degree 
to  the  amendment  of  my  friend  from 
Louisiana,  wtiich  strips  the  bill  of  ev- 
erytlilng  but  the  FSLIC  provision,  or 
at  some  point  in  time,  Mr.  President, 
that  amendment  is  going  to  be  offered. 

I  ttiink,  then,  tiiat  we  ought  to  look 
at  tills  in  the  context  of  everytliing 
that  lias  happened  in  tiiat  committee. 
In  the  committee  there  was  a  good 
deal  of  support,  that  all  we  ought  to 
do  is  a  FSLIC  bUl.  Somewhere  along 
the  line  we  wiU  debate  tliat  on  the 
floor. 

I  have  no  argument  with  the  fact 
tiiat  we  iiave  to  do  sometiiing  about 
the  FSLIC  matter  tills  year.  Every- 
body in  the  House  agrees  with  that 
and  everybody  In  the  Senate  agrees  as 
well.  There  is  positively  no  question  at 
all  about  the  fact  that  we  are  going  to 
do  sometiiing  about  the  FSLIC  prol>- 
lem. 

If  under  some  strange  set  of  circum- 
stances no  bill  emerges,  a  FSLIC  bill 
will  come  out  of  the  House  in  any 
event,  though  one  has  not  been 
marked  up  yet. 

I  think  what  everyone  has  to  under- 
stand is  that  the  FSLIC  problem  wlU 
be  addressed  shortly,  either  in  tliis  bill 
wliich  addresses  it  properly  or  in  some 
other  bill. 

So  it  is  not.  I  tlilnk,  a  reasonable  ar- 
gument that  we  ought  to  set  aside  the 
whole  work  product  of  the  committee 
and  settle  just  on  a  FSLIC  biU.  The 
only  argument  on  the  FSLIC  question 
is  numbers.  The  administration  origi- 
nally asked  for  $15  billion.  We  voted 
on  that  in  the  committee  and  it  was 
rejected.  Some  on  the  committee 
asked  for  $10  billion,  and  we  voted  on 
that  and  on  a  tie  vote  it  was  rejected. 
The  highest  numl>er  tliat  could  be 
agreed  upon  in  the  committee  was  $7.5 
billion. 

Members  ought  to  know  that  the 
House  probably  generally  favors  a 
lower  number.  The  healthy  thrifts  in 
the  country  favor  a  lower  number.  So 
the  probabilities  of  a  lower  number 
may  l>e  good  in  the  final  analysis.  I  do 
not  argue  that  question.  This  Senator 
voted  for  $7.5  in  the  committee  and  I 
am  prepared  to  do  it  in  this  bill. 

But  the  point  is  that  the  first  argu- 
ment about  FSLIC  that  I  consider  to 
be  specious,  Mr.  President,  unless  you 
want  to  say.  "I  shrink  from  all  other 
discussions.  I  do  not  want  to  solve  or 
address  any  other  problems.  All  I  want 
to  do  is  simply  a  FSLIC  bill." 

There  are  some  Meml>ers  who  may 
retreat  to  that.  Mr.  President,  if  they 
want  to.  it  is  all  right  with  this  Sena- 
tor. But  the  argument  that  that  is  all 
we  ought  to  do  because  in  the  end  it  is 
an  emergency  and  we  have  to  do  it  has 
no  validity,  no  weight.  It  does  not  Im- 
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prsH  me  b«cauie  I  aoert  tgain  for  the 
final  Ume  we  wUl  do  a  FSUC  biU. 

Hw  nc(«Ml  question  is.  Should  we 
do  anything  about  the  nonbank 
banka? 

That  ii  divided  in  two  ways.  Mr. 
Preildent.  There  are  some  here  and 
there  are  many  in  the  country  at  larg^ 
irtio  lay  do  not  do  anything  at  all.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  are  clearly  some 
here  and  there  are  a  whole  lot  in  the 
country  who  say  this  bill  has  not  done 
<tn<Migh.  You  can  get  a  reasonable  ar- 
gument on  rither  side  of  this  question. 

In  all  faiineas  to  the  chairman,  who 
Is  sitting  down  here  bearing  the  brunt 
of  most  of  the  criticism,  the  chairman 
wanted  to  do  more  on  the  nonbank 
bank  question.  The  chairman  was  the 
farthest  out  m  front  of  all  the  mem- 
berahip  of  the  committee,  and  I  think 
it  is  my  fair  representation  of  the  facts 
that,  only  one  other  person  in  the 
ounmittee  supported  the  chair,  who 
wanted  to  do  something  really  f  imda- 
mentally  and  completely  responsive  to 
the  nonbank  bank  problem.  He  wanted 
to  roll  it  all  the  way  back. 

I  did  not  support  that.  I  will  be 
candid  about  it.  I  did  not  support  it  in 
our  private  discussions,  and  I  did  not 
8iU>port  it  In  the  committee. 

For  those  who  say  we  did  not  do 
enough  about  the  nonbank  banlLs,  let 
me  say  what  we  are  doing  here  is 
saying  that  there  will  be  no  more  for 
the  next  year.  They  will  stay  in  place 
and,  after  that,  growth  will  be  restrict- 
ed to  7  percent  a  year.  The  reason,  of 
course,  for  that  is  to  bring  these  mas- 
sive and  inuwrtant  institutions  in  the 
country  to  the  table  with  those  of  us 
on  the  committee  to  see  if  in  the  com- 
mittee all  of  these  competing  econom- 
ic interests  can  bring  their  separate 
views  to  bear  on  a  final  work  product 
of  the  committee  that  will  be  mean- 
ingfxil. 

I  hope  to  expand  more  on  that  in  a 
moment. 

Let  me  say  that  perhaps  the  biggest 
nonbank  in  the  country  is  in  this  Sen- 
ator's State:  Sears.  A  fine  institution 
and  one  I  support.  I  do  not  intend  to 
try  to  put  them  out  of  business,  and 
this  bill  wUl  not.  nor  wiU  the  future 
conduct  of  the  committee  put  those  in 
place  out  of  business. 

But  I  do  think  it  is  time  that  we 
drew  the  line  and  erected  a  barrier, 
Mr.  President,  against  more  nonbank 
banks  \a  the  country.  That  ultimately 
would  be  destructive.  I  think,  to  the  fi- 
nancial institutions  that  most  of  us, 
particularly  in  the  small  towns  of 
America,  have  come  to  depend  upon. 

Now,  let  us  talk  about  the  banlcs  and 
the  powers.  That  is  the  third  question 
here.  What  we  have  said  is  that  there 
is  a  moratorium  for  the  next  year  on 
the  banks  and  the  granting  of  any  ad- 
ditional powers  to  the  banius  by  the 
Fed  while  those  of  us  on  this  commit- 
tee try  to  solve  this  great  problem  of 


all  of  the  different  economic  forces 
that  come  to  bear  on  this  issue. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  all  the  eco- 
nomic forces  in  the  town  you  live  in 
and  in  the  town  I  live  in.  There  are  all 
the  Insurance  agents  in  America,  every 
one  of  them  in  every  town,  that  belong 
to  every  Kiwanis,  every  chamber  of 
commerce,  every  Rotary  and  every 
Lions  Club  and  all  the  real  estate  deal- 
ers and  all  the  security  agents  in  the 
country— the  brokers,  the  big  houses, 
and  the  little  people  in  the  small 
towns. 

Mr.  President,  that  gets  complicated 
because  there  are  the  big  banks,  which 
probably  favor  what  my  friend  from 
Louisiana  wants  to  do,  but  there  are 
the  little  banks  who  are  against  what 
he  wants  to  do. 

There  are  the  New  York  banks,  who 
think  in  an  altogether  different  way. 
There  are  the  foreign  banks.  There 
are  the  nonbank  banks,  who  are  just 
as  interested  in  what  we  do  about  the 
banks.  And  then  there  are  the  thrifts. 
All  of  these  economic  groups,  when 
you  put  them  together,  form  a  large 
part  of  the  economic  forces  that  work 
in  every  community  in  America,  and 
they  all  have  different  points  of  view. 

Fundamentally,  all  we  have  said 
here,  Mr.  President,  is  "For  1  year, 
let's  do  nothing,  and  let's  not  allow 
the  Fed  do  what  we  in  the  Congress 
ought  to  do." 

Can  I  repeat  that  and  stress  it? 

"Do  not  let  the  Fed,  do  not  let  a  reg- 
ulatory agency,  do  not  let  an  adminis- 
trative body  that  did  not  go  up  before 
the  people  in  this  country  in  435  con- 
gressioaal  districts  or  50  different 
states  do  what  we  in  the  Congress,  as 
elected  public  officials  representing 
the  people  of  our  country,  ought  to 
do." 

The  point  here  is  that  if  we  as  a 
Congress  do  not  react  to  the  forces  in 
our  society,  the  financial  forces  that 
are  molding  the  marketplace,  the  reg- 
ulators will.  The  Federal  Reserve  will 
ultimately  do  that. 

Some  people  say  it  is  not  a  fair  bal- 
ance. I  say,  "Look,  as  well  as  you  can, 
put  something  together  that  tries  to 
hold  the  thing  in  place  for  a  year 
while  we  try  to  produce  a  solid,  com- 
prehensive work  product.  Keep  the 
nonbanks  in  place.  No  further  prolif- 
eration of  them.  Compact  their 
growth  for  the  future,  for  a  year,  say 
to  the  banks  themselves,  'Stay  in  place 
as  you  are  for  this  1  year  while  we  try 
to  completely  solve  the  problem.' " 

Mr.  President,  it  is  easy  to  say  that 
this  is  not  a  great  bill.  I  guess  the 
truth  of  it  is  this:  If  any  individual 
Member  was  writing  a  bill,  this  bill 
would  not  be  his  or  her  bill.  It  would 
not  be  the  bill  I  would  write,  Mr. 
President.  This  bill  has  a  lot  of  fea- 
tures that  I  do  not  embrace  or  call  my 
own. 

If  that  is  the  case,  you  might  ask 
why  I  am  here  speaking  in  favor  of  the 


bill?  My  anmrer  to  that  question  would 
be  that  I  am  here  speaking  for  the  bill 
because  I  am  serving  in  my  seventh 
year  in  the  U.S.  Senate.  This  is  my 
seventh  year  on  the  Banking  Commit- 
tee. I  have  listened  to  thousands  and 
thousands  of  hours  of  testimony  from 
every  competing  economic  group  in 
the  country  and  I  am  absolutely  cer- 
tain, beyond  any  doubt,  that  if  we  do 
not  have  a  bill  like  this  with  a  kicker 
or  two  in  it,  we  will  never  have  a  bill  at 
all.  We  are  going  to  abandon  to  the 
forces  of  the  economic  marketplace 
and  the  Fed  will  ultimately  dictate 
what  happens  to  the  financial  institu- 
tions as  we  know  them  in  this  country. 
That  may  be  good  enough  for  some, 
but  it  is  not  good  enough  for  this  Sen- 
ator, because  I  know  we  can  do  better. 

The  ranking  member,  who  is  on  the 
floor  again  and  who  served  with  great 
distinction  as  the  chairman,  knows 
that  when  he  was  chairman,  I  support- 
ed him  in  e>iery  way  and  worked  on  his 
side  of  the  aisle  when  it  was  not  so 
popular,  to  help  him  bring  legislation 
out  of  that  committee  that  gave  sub- 
stantial powers  to  the  financial  insti- 
tutions of  this  coimtry.  It  died  in  the 
House  and  nothing  happened.  The 
fact  is  that  this  time,  early  on,  the 
votes  were  not  there  to  craft  that  kind 
of  bill  again. 

Our  chairman,  in  his  attempt  to  do 
the  best  he  could  with  what  he  had  in 
committee  to  work  with,  cooperated 
with  the  majority  of  members  to  bring 
forth  legislsttion  that  might  produce  in 
the  timeframe  of  I  year  a  piece  of  leg- 
islation. Legislation  which  would  say 
to  every  economic  group  in  the  coun- 
try—to the  nonbanks,  to  the  banks  big 
and  little,  to  the  thrifts,  to  the  insur- 
ance agents,  to  the  real  estate  dealers, 
all  of  them-^to  come  to  the  table  and 
help  us  to  craft  meaningful  legislation 
to  address  the  problem. 

Mr.  GARN.  wm  the  Senator  yield 
for  a  brief  comment? 

Mr.  DIXON.  I  will.  Mr.  President,  if 
I  could  conclude— I  almost  called  him 
Mr.  Chairman,  and  I  apologize  to  the 
present  chairman. 

Mr.  GARN.  I  appreciate  that.  All  I 
wish  to  say  is  the  Senator  is  correct, 
he  was  extremely  helpful  in  passing 
the  bill  out  of  the  committee  in  1984. 1 
only  wish  to  add  further  that  he  was 
also  helpful  in  helping  me  get  out  a 
clean  FSLIC  bill  last  August. 

Mr.  DIX0N.  Mr.  President,  I  try  to 
be  helpful  wherever  I  can. 

Let  me  make  this  point.  I  suppose 
the  subject  has  been  belabored  long 
enough,  Mr.  President.  I  would  simply 
like  to  add  this:  What  my  friend  from 
Louisiana  wants  to  do  is  well  Intended. 
There  are  probably  some  who  have 
not  been  involved  in  the  process  who, 
first  being  exposed  to  it,  would  em- 
brace it  and  say  this  is  the  right  thing 
to  do.  The  truth  is  I  do  not  have  any 
personal    argument    with    his    basic 


premise.  The  banks  ought  to  have 
some  expanded  powers.  But  it  is  not 
the  answer  to  the  problem  right  now 
and  it  will  not  solve  the  problem  but 
wlU  add  to  It. 

What  others  want  to  do,  stripping 
this  bill  of  everything  but  FSLIC,  is  a 
waste  of  time.  We  are  going  to  get  a 
FSLIC  bill  in  the  end  anyhow.  Let  us 
reach  out  further  and  try  to  solve 
some  problems  in  our  society. 

The  FSLIC  problem  is  a  serious  one. 
We  are  going  to  solve  it.  Why  settle 
for  the  least  we  can  do?  Why  do  we 
not  have  the  ambition  to  do  more? 

So  I  say  in  conclusion,  that  this  is 
not  a  perfect  bill.  The  chairman  and 
those  of  us  who  finally  voted  for  it  do 
not  make  that  claim.  But  I  think  it  is 
the  best  bill  we  can  find  in  the  circum- 
stances, to  ultimately  craft,  within  the 
year,  meaningful  legislation.  If  that 
fails,  Mr.  President,  let  me  make  the 
statement  that  my  colleague  from 
Cotmecticut  previously  made:  I  say 
here,  I  pledge  myself,  if  this  bill  does 
not  do  the  job  and  does  not  get  us  ad- 
ditional legislation,  to  not  vote  to  con- 
tinue the  moratorium  but  to  discontin- 
ue that  moratorium. 

I  urge  my  colleagues,  many  of  whom 
do  not  serve  on  this  committee  and 
probably  think  we  are  talking  about 
imimportant  points,  to  look  at  this  bill 
as  the  best  the  committee  can  do  to 
get  a  very  good  bUl  within  a  year  that 
will  address  the  problems  of  the  finan- 
cial community. 

Mr.  SHELBY.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  make  some  observations  about  the 
legislation  and  the  issues  before  the 
Senate  today. 

Today,  our  financial  services  indus- 
try is  engulfed  in  turmoil. 

We  have  new  products  and  new  play- 
ers—new domestic  players  and  new 
international  players. 

Obviously,  the  basic  legal  framework 
governing  our  financial  system  estab- 
lished by  Congress  50  years  ago  has 
been  left  in  the  dust  by  rapid  techno- 
logical innovations  and  changed 
market  conditions. 

As  the  debate  over  this  bill  indicates, 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  controversy 
and  niunerous  competing  interests  sur- 
rounding the  reform  of  our  financial 
services  industry.  Some  institutions 
want  additional  powers  to  provide  in- 
creased services  in  order  to  remain 
competitive.  Others  want  to  protect 
their  piece  of  the  pie. 

The  conflict  generated  by  the  meas- 
ure before  us  is  evidence  that  we  have 
yet  to  reach  a  consensus  on  what  sort 
of  financial  services  system  we  want 
and  who  we  want  to  provide  which 
service. 

In  the  past  several  weeks.  I  have 
heard  countless  speeches  emphasizing 
the  importance  of  our  financial  system 
to  the  overall  well-being  of  our  coun- 
try and  the  need  to  assure  its  contin- 
ued safety  and  soundness.  I  am  con- 
cerned. Mr.  President,  that  we  are  ap- 


proaching this  task  in  a  haphazard, 
perhaps  ad  hoc  manner. 

The  reform  of  our  fiiumcial  services 
industry  is  an  area  that  we  must  ear- 
fully  explore.  I  pointed  this  out  on  sev- 
eral occasions  in  the  Committee. 

But  first.  Mr.  President,  we  must 
take  care  of  the  matters  that  demand 
immediate  attention.  For  me,  that  is 
the  recapitalization  of  FSLIC.  While 
there  is  disagreement  as  to  the 
amount  of  fimds  needed,  there  is  no 
disagreement  that  action  is  urgently 
needed. 

At  the  beginning  of  my  service  on 
the  Senate  Banking  Committee,  I 
sought  a  clean  FSLIC  bUl— not  for  the 
purposes  of  delay  or  to  be  dilatory,  but 
because  the  immediate  recapitaliza- 
tion of  FSLIC  was  right  and  prudent. 
This  Nation  can  ill-afford  to  let  this 
urgent  matter  become  bogged  down  in 
a  political  quagmire. 

We  cannot  play  political  games  with 
such  a  delicate  and  potentially  cata- 
strophic situation. 

The  bill  now  before  us  is  not  the 
best  bUl.  It  is  the  result  of  a  lot  of 
work,  as  has  been  pointed  out,  by  the 
committee.  It  is  the  work  of  the  poli- 
tics in  the  committee,  as  it  always  is.  It 
is  not  what  I  would  have  brought  out, 
but  I  have  supported  the  biU.  I  am 
going  to  support  it  on  the  floor  in  its 
present  condition  because  it  does 
speak  to  some  things,  but  it  does  not 
speak  to  everything.  I  will  later  join  in 
more  debate  as  certain  amendments 
are  offered  and  debated  on  the  floor. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Mr.  President,  I  begin 
by  thanking  my  colleagues  on  the 
Banking  Committee  for  the  adoption 
of  the  thrift  industry  recovery  guide- 
lines which  are  a  part  of  this  bill.  I  be- 
lieve these  guidelines  are  vitally  im- 
portant. They  provide  a  blueprint 
which  will  aUow  thrift  institutions 
that  are  well  managed  but  in  economi- 
cally depressed  areas  the  opportunity 
to  work  their  way  out  from  under- 
neath those  problems.  In  the  process 
not  only  do  we  maximize  the  number 
of  thrifts  that  survive  current  prob- 
lems but  also  minimize  the  impact  on 
the  FSLIC  insurance  fund.  A  fimd 
which  insures  the  900  billion  dollars' 
worth  of  deposits  in  the  Nation's  sav- 
ings and  loan  associations. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  tried  to  deal 
with  the  problem  in  the  savings  and 
loan  industry  on  an  individual  savings 
and  loan  by  savings  and  loan  basis, 
and  I  think  it  has  become  increasingly 
clear  in  recent  years  that  the  problem 
is  too  big  for  that.  In  trying  to  deal 
with  ailing  thrifts  on  a  thrift-by-thrift 
basis,  we  create  two  problem  in  the 
process.  No.  1,  the  inevitable  claim 
that  we  are  engaged  in  some  kind  of 
favoritism:  that  we  are  not  applying 
the  same  yardstick  to  every  institu- 
tion. And  second,  we  create  imcertain- 
ty  as  to  what  the  policy  is  and  how  it 
might  be  applied  to  the  next  savings 
and  loan  that  faces  similar  problems. 


The  objective  of  the  thrift  industry 
recovery  guidelines  is  to  set  out  a  con- 
crete program  so  that  the  investors 
who  look  at  troubled  savings  and  loans 
can  look  at  the  blueprint  we  have  set 
out  and  hopefully  conclude  that  those 
savings  and  loans,  under  this  new  set 
of  guidelines,  using  this  new  roadmap. 
can  work  their  way  out  from  under 
their  problems  and  can  ultimately  be 
profitable  again. 

That  Is  a  very  important  part  of  this 
proposal  because  it  will  attract  new 
capital  into  the  savings  and  loan  in- 
dustry and  strengthen  the  system 
through  private  funding,  rather  than 
being  forced  to  rely  on  FSLIC  to  pro- 
vide fimds  to  simply  allow  us  to  close 
troubled  savings  and  loans. 

Our  thrift  Industry  recovery  guide- 
lines  represent  a  self-help  program, 
and  it  works  basically  as  follows: 
Those  savings  and  loans  that  are 
deemed  to  be  worthy,  that  are  deemed 
to  be  well  managed,  that  are  believed 
by  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board  to  be  capable  of  working  their 
way  out  from  imder  their  problems, 
are  issued  capital  certificates.  These 
interest  accruing  certificates  can  t>e 
used  only  to  meet  their  capital  re- 
quirement. This  way.  we  grant  for- 
bearance to  Institutions  that  currently 
do  not  have  net  worth  sufficient  to 
meet  their  capital  requirements.  The 
capital  certificates  that  are  issued  as 
part  of  the  forbearance  represent  a 
self-help  program  whereby  those  insti- 
tutions that  become  profitable  will 
pay  interest  on  the  worth  of  the  certif- 
icate and  the  amount  of  time  the^  use 
it. 

In  the  process,  we  eliminate  the  in- 
equitable situation  where  we  have  two 
savings  and  loans  In  the  same  city,  on 
opposite  comers  of  the  street,  one 
that  has  followed  a  prudent  practice 
and  has  been  more  conservative;  an- 
other that  has  made  different  deci- 
sions but  has  not  been  irresponsible 
enough  that  we  want  to  shut  them 
down.  Yet,  we  are  assessing  both  in 
order  to  recapitalize  the  FSLIC.  As  a 
result  the  person  who  does  not  have 
the  problem  will  pay  for  the  person 
who  has  not  been  similarly  prudent. 
However,  by  issuing  capital  certificates 
that  are  interest  accruing,  those  who 
use  the  certificates  will  pay  into 
FSLIC  an  interest  payment  based  on 
the  amount  of  forbearance  they  re- 
ceived. 

In  addition,  we  make  radical  changes 
in  the  regulatory  process.  We  institute 
a  procedure  similar  to  that  used  by  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency  to  allow 
savings  and  loans  to  sit  down  with 
their  troubled  borrowers  and  to  re- 
structure loans  so  that  those  loans 
might  cash  flow  and  so  that  the  cash 
worth  of  the  savings  and  loan  might 
be  preserved. 

We  do  not  force  the  regulator  to 
classify  the  loan,  because  restructur- 
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Int  bM  ooeunred.  We  seek  a  new  »p- 
pcmlMU  atandud  that  repreaenta  aome 
raaaonalde  eomiatimiae  between  the 
ftare  Mle  vmlue  on  the  one  hand  and 
tbe  wWi  value  on  the  other,  so  that 
«e  miglit  have  some  consistent  pat- 
tfltn  In  aaet  evaluation.  This  pattern 
wffl  reflect  tbe  realities  we  face  in  the 
marketplace,  and  the  value,  eq^ecially 
of  real  estate  assets,  so  that  we  misht 
have  some  reallstte  standard  for  carry- 
ing those  assets  on  the  books. 

We  institute  generally  accepted  ac- 
countlnc  principles  to  set  out  a  more 
realistic  bookkeepinc  system  in  our 
savings  and  loan  associations.  We  es- 
tablish an  apiteals  process  of  supervi- 
sory decisions  In  general,  we  set  out  a 
btuqnint  that  will  allow  institutions 
to  work  their  way  out  from  under 
their  moUems.  I  think  that  this,  com- 
bined with  recapitalisation,  gives  us  an 
oppcntunity  to  deal  with  the  problems 
we  face. 

I  do  have  scnne  real  concerns  about 
the  adequacy  of  funding  in  this  bill.  As 
is  true  in  most  of  the  things  we 
debate,  there  are  two  sides  to  the 
story. 

Many  healthy  savings  and  loans  are 
coocemed  that  if  we  provide  too  much 
in  the  way  of  recapitalization  of 
FBUC.  that  we  will  encoiu«ge  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  to  go 
out  and  shut  down  savings  and  loans 
that  could  otherwise  survive. 

On  the  other  hand,  many  of  us  have 
concerns  that  if  we  do  not  provide  ade- 
quate finandng.  we  wHl  end  up  being 
forced  to  carry  institutions  that  are 
not  only  in  the  red  but  also  are  losing 
money  every  day.  I  hope  that  in  this 
bill  we  have  found  the  right  balance. 

Unf mrtunately,  there  are  savings  and 
loans  that  cannot  make  it.  even  imder 
the  thrift  Industry  recovery  guidelines. 
Those  institutions  that  have  not  been 
well  managed,  that  are  not  well  man- 
aged today,  that  have  eng^jied  in  what 
borders  on  outright  compt  practices, 
that  not  only  have  negative  worth  but 
losses  that  are  getting  bigger  every 
day,  in  all  probability  are  not  going  to 
survive. 

What  we  are  trying  to  do  here  is  to 
provide  funds  to  deal  with  those  prob- 
lems. st<4>  the  bleeding,  and  provide  a 
structure  that  wOl  maximiyie  the 
number  of  institutions  that  can  sur- 
vive while  mlnlmfadng  the  cost  of 
FBUC.  thereby  providing  for  the  sav- 
ings and  loans  and  their  customers  a 
happy  sidution. 

This  is  a  real  problem.  In  my  State, 
we  have  56  savings  and  loans  that  cur- 
rently have  negative  net  worth,  even  if 
you  give  them  50  percent  credit  for 
their  good  wilL  Obviously,  that  repre- 
sents a  very  real  problon  and  a  prob- 
lem that  has  to  be  dealt  with. 

I  hope  we  can  act  in  a  very  speedy 
fashloo  to  adopt  the  recapitalization 
of  FBUC.  to  allow  us  to  close  those  in- 
stituticnis  that  cannot  survive,  and  to 
use  the  resources  we  have  available. 


including  the  provisions  of  this  bill,  to 
maximiae  the  number  of  thrifts  that 
can. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  several 
other  points  I  would  like  to  make 
about  the  bill. 

First  of  all,  I  congratulate  our  distin- 
guished chairman  for  trying  to  deal 
with  a  broad  number  of  Issues.  Howev- 
er, I  am  concerned  that  while  we  have 
made  an  effort  in  that  direction,  by 
having  moratoriiuns  in  the  bill  on  so 
many  issues,  such  as  granting  addi- 
tional powers  to  banks,  I  am  afraid 
that  we  are  doing  the  Job  in  bits  and 
pieces,  and  that  we  will  never  get  back 
to  dealing  with  the  overall  problem: 
To  try  to  bring  the  regulatory  system 
of  our  banking  institutions  into  line 
with  the  current  practices  in  the  mar- 
ketplace. 

There  are  a  number  of  institutions 
that  act  as  banks,  many  of  which  do 
not  have  banking  charters,  many  of 
which  do  not  have  charters  of  any 
kind.  I  think  that  calls  for  a  sweeping 
reform  of  the  regulatory  system,  and  I 
do  not  believe  we  have  done  it  in  this 
bill. 

I  am  concerned,  Mr.  President,  that 
if  we  act  only  on  part  of  the  problem, 
we  may  never  get  back  to  the  rest. 
That  is  why  I  supported  in  committee 
moving  ahead  with  the  emergency 
parts  of  the  bill:  Recapitalization  of 
FSLIC,  the  regulators  bill,  and  the 
procedure  that  deals  with  problems  in 
credit  unions.  If  that  amendment  Is  of- 
fered on  the  floor,  and  I  am  relatively 
certain  it  will  be,  I  will  support  it.  If 
that  amendment  is  successful,  then  we 
have  a  bill  that  conforms  with  the 
House  biU:  and  I  think  that  would 
maximize  our  chances  of  having  a 
speedy  resolution  of  our  problems  con- 
cerning the  savings  and  loan  industry 
and  F3IJC  recapitalization.  If  that 
amendment  is  not  successful,  obvious- 
ly I  am  committed  to  try  to  work  out 
the  differences  between  the  bill  in  the 
House  avid  the  bill  in  the  Senate. 

Let  me  finally  say— since  I  know 
that  several  colleagues  wish  to  speak- 
that  there  is  an  additional  area  in  this 
bill  that  I  think  needs  to  be  dealt  with. 

Every  committee  has  programs  they 
wish  to  exempt  from  the  Granun- 
Rudman-Hollings  law.  We  have  had 
only  one  sequester  order.  Congress 
knew  that  was  coming  and  wrote  the 
biU  by  starting  the  process  1  year 
early.  Whether  or  not  we  will  ever 
have  another  one  is  uncertain  at  this 
point.  I  hope  we  do  not.  I  am  commit- 
ted to  doing  what  we  have  to  do— that 
is,  meeting  the  targets  to  prevent  that 
from  happening. 

Obviously,  each  committee  could 
find  programs  within  its  Jurisdiction 
that  it  thinks  are  so  worthy  that  they 
should  be  exempt  from  the  process.  In 
the  Banking  Committee,  in  a  fairly 
close  vote,  we  voted  to  exempt  the 
bank  regulatory  agencies  from 
Gramm-Rudman-Hollings. 
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At  this  point,  I  am  not  going  to  get 
into  a  long  debate  about  the  merits  of 
that.  But  the  bottom  line  Is  that,  meri- 
torious as  the  arguments  might  be.  the 
procedure  of  Oranun-Rudman-Hol- 
lings  requires  50  percent  of  the  reduc- 
tions out  of  defense  and  50  percent  out 
of  nondefenee.  When  we  exempt  more 
programs,  a  heavier  burden  falls  on  ev- 
erything else  that  is  left  in  the  pot. 

So,  when  we  address  this  issue — as 
we  will  in  an  amendment— Members  of 
the  Senate  will  have  to  decide  whether 
or  not  these  regulatory  agencies,  im- 
portant as  their  mission  might  be,  are 
so  important  that  they  ought  to  be 
exempt  frotn  any  future  sequester 
order  so  that  every  other  program 
must  be  cut  more  if  they  are. 

My  view  Is  that  if  we  are  going  to 
exempt  them,  we  ought  to  do  it  in  a 
specific  bill  dealing  with  that  problem. 
We  ought  to  take  a  broad  look  at  what 
will  be  affected,  and  we  ought  to  look 
at  a  lot  of  other  problems  related  to 
the  regulatory  agencies.  One  of  those 
problems  is  competitive  pay.  Current 
pay  practices  have  shown  that  audi- 
tors are  being  lost  very  quickly  as  reg- 
ulatory agencies  train  people,  give 
them  hiunaii  capital,  and  then  they 
end  up  being  hired  away  by  the  pri- 
vate sector. 

Finally,  let  me  address  one  addition- 
al issue  that  I  am  concerned  about  and 
that  issue  has  come  to  be  known  on 
the  committee  as  the  nonthrift  thrift 
issue. 

I  have  had  many  people  represent- 
ing many  Institutions  come  to  my 
town  meetings  or  come  to  Washington 
or  come  to  my  offices  in  the  State  and 
say  to  me  "We  want  you  to  vote  to 
close  the  aonbank  bank  loophole." 
The  arguments  for  closing  the  loop- 
hole are  basically  soimd  and  are  ad- 
dressed in  this  bill. 

But  no  one  has  ever  come  to  me  and 
said  "We  want  you  to  close  the  non- 
thrift  thrift  loophole." 

I  think  basically  what  has  happened 
here  is  that  in  our  desire  to  have  sym- 
metry in  the  bill,  we  have  decided  to 
act  on  something  which  is  not  broken, 
but  we've  determined  must  be  fixed. 
As  the  distinguished  Senator,  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  com- 
mittee. Senator  Garn,  has  made  so 
clear,  the  result  of  this  attempt  to 
simply  have  symmetry  in  the  bill  is 
that  we  are  making  savings  and  loans, 
especially  troubled  savings  and  loans, 
far  less  attmctive  to  would-be  buyers. 
When  we  are  loolLing  at  somewhere  in 
the  range  of  a  $25  billion  problem,  ac- 
cording to  the  OAO,  when  we  intend 
not  to  have  the  taxpayer  pick  up  the 
tab,  when  we  are  faced  with  a  very 
real  limit  of  our  ability  to  assess 
healthy  savings  and  loans,  it  seems  to 
me  that  the  last  thing  we  want  to  do  is 
to  discoiutige  other  institutions  from 
buying  trot^led  savings  and  loans  and 
putting  new  private  capital  into  them. 


So  I  hope  as  we  have  deliberations 
and  amendments  on  these  issues  and 
others  our  colleagues  will  look  at  them 
and  will  deal  with  those  particular 
problems. 

I  am  happy  to  yield  the  floor. 

Ui.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  I  under- 
stand there  are  two  or  three  other 
Senators  who  wish  to  speak  on  this 
issue.  They  are  supposedly  on  their 
way,  as  we  are  often  told  on  the  floor. 
I  have  always  wondered  after  12  years 
where  they  are  on  their  way  from,  but 
at  least  the  statement  has  been  re- 
peated: They  are  on  their  way. 

It  has  been  4  hoiu^  since  I  gave  my 
opening  statement,  and  I  listened  very 
patiently  to  a  lot  of  Senators  who 
have  spoken  on  both  sides  of  the  issue 
and  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

It  Is  really  very  interesting  to  me  as 
I  listen  to  some  of  these  arguments.  I 
am  amazed  particularly  with  this  great 
worry  about  the  South  Dakota  loop- 
hole. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiana pointed  it  out  very  well  that 
there  is  no  South  Dakota  loophole. 

Some  3  years  ago  In  the  bill  that  I 
proposed  at  that  time  and  passed  in 
the  Senate  89  to  5,  there  certainly  was 
a  loophole  and  in  my  original  bill  it 
was  closed.  I  do  not  think  there  is 
anyone  in  this  body  who  feels  that  a 
State  legislature  should  have  the  right 
to  export  services  with  their  financial 
institutions  across  State  lines.  That  is 
an  invasion  of  Federal  right  and  Fed- 
eral preemption.  So  the  loophole  was 
closed  very  tightly. 

However,  on  the  floor  an  amend- 
ment by  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
closed  it  even  tighter  and  took  it 
beyond  Federal  prohibitions  to  a  pre- 
emption of  States'  rights. 

But  interestingly  enough,  as  nearly  3 
years  have  passed,  and  as  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  adequately  points  out, 
there  simply  is  no  South  Dakota  loop- 
hole because  the  Fed  has  refused  to 
approve  any  applications,  and  they 
won't.  I  know  we  have  had  incredible 
lobbying  effort  to  close  the  nonbank 
bank  loophole  by  insurance  agents 
across  the  country.  It  is  a  straw  man. 
It  does  not  exist. 

Yet  for  3  or  4  hours  we  have  heard 
how  important  it  is  to  close  that  loop- 
hole. I  think  it  Just  needs  to  be  repeat- 
ed that  there  has  not  been  a  single  ap- 
plication of  any  financial  Institution, 
any  bank,  in  this  country  allowed  by 
the  Federal  Reserve  because  no  one 
except  the  South  Dakota  Legislatiu^, 
I  suppose,  thinks  that  they  should 
have  ever  done  that.  So  it  is  entirely 
academic. 

We  have  also  heard  about  this 
crying  need  to  close  the  nonbank  bank 
loophole.  I  wUl  repeat  that  we  did 
close  it  in  1984.  at  least  on  the  Senate 
side,  much  more  stringently  than  we 
are  attempting  to  close  it  in  this  bill. 

We  had  a  retroactive  feature  to  July 
1.  1983.  and  there  was  even  some  dis- 


cussion of  backing  it  up  and  causing 
divestment.  This  did  not  occur.  But 
something  else  has  happened  in  those 
3  years.  There  was  a  Federal  court  de- 
cision in  Florida  that  precludes  the 
ComptroUer  of  the  Currency  from 
granting  any  applications  for  nonbank 
banks.  There  is  a  narrow  exception  in 
terms  of  four  or  five  States  where 
States  can  grant  nonbank  bank  char- 
ters, but  it  is  a  very  narrow  part  of  the 
spectrum  in  Just  a  few  States. 

So,  here  we  have  heard  these  won- 
derful and  very  eloquent  speeches 
about  how  we  need  to  close  two  loop- 
holes, and  neither  one  of  them  are 
open  at  this  time.  The  South  Dakota 
loophole  wiU  not  be  opened. 

You  could  have  a  change  in  the 
court  prohibition  on  appeal.  That  in- 
Jimction  could  be  removed,  but  cer- 
tainly the  Government  is  not  pursuing 
that  particular  prohibition.  The 
appeal  papers  have  not  even  been 
fUed. 

We  also  had  statements  last  year 
from  all  the  regulators  saying  they 
were  opposed  to  the  approval  of  non- 
bank  banlcs  until  Congress  made  a  de- 
cision. 

So  we  have  really  set  up  a  couple  of 
straw  men  beyond  what  I  talked  about 
earlier  concerning  the  urgent  need  to 
pass  FSLIC  recapitalization  on  an 
emergency  basis,  which  should  have 
been  done  last  October. 

Interestingly  enough,  many  of  the 
speakers  today,  too,  who  are  so  in 
favor  of  encumbering  a  clean,  quick 
fix  to  the  FSLIC  problem  were  among 
my  most  ardent  supporters  last 
summer  in  favor  of  a  $15  billion 
FSLIC  recap  over  a  5-year  period. 

Now,  I  don't  know  what  has  hap- 
pened since  last  August.  I  do  not  know 
why  we  suddenly  have  to  rush  to  close 
a  nonbank  bank  loophole  that  does 
not  exist,  because  of  a  court  prohibi- 
tion or  a  South  Dakota  loophole  that 
does  not  exist  at  aU,  because  the  Fed 
simply  will  not  approve  It  and,  if  they 
did,  this  body  would  act  rapidly  to  cut 
it  off.  I  cannot  imagine  there  is  one 
single  Representative  who  favors  it, 
maybe  the  Senators  from  South 
Dakota,  but  I  do  not  know,  I  have  not 
talked  to  them  about  that. 

I  Just  wish  I  understood  aU  that  has 
gone  on,  in  light  of  the  history  of  this 
particular  legislation  and  the  members 
of  the  Banking  Committee  being  so 
excited,  congratulating  me,  even 
giving  me  a  couple  of  hugs  on  the 
floor,  for  holding  my  press  conference 
last  July  and  pulling  everything  off 
my  biU  except  a  clean  FSLIC.  I  do  not 
know  what  has  happened  in  6  months, 
to  encumber  a  clean  FSLIC  and  add 
things  to  it. 

At  this  point,  I  would  suggest  that 
Senators  are  so  inclined  to  be  against 
the  preemption  of  States'  rights,  and 
yet  some  are  for  title  I  and  title  II  of 
this  bilL  I  have  a  letter  from  Governor 
Bill  Clinton,  the  Governor  of  Arkan- 


sas, who  is  chairman  of  the  National 
Governors  Conference. 

Dkab  Skhator:  The  National  Oovanon 
Association  urges  your  opposition  to  the 
broad  preemption  of  State  authority  over 
the  activities  of  State  chartered  financial  in- 
stitutions contained  in  S.  790.  . 

On  behalf  of  our  Nation's  Oovemors.  I 
urge  you  to  support  amendments  striking  or 
significantly  modifying  Title  n  and  Sections 
103  and  106  of  TiUe  I. 

Now.  here  we  are  talking  on  the 
floor  about  preemption  of  States' 
rights  and  hearing  Senators  say  that  it 
is  not  a  preemption  of  States'  rights. 
Well,  forget  the  opinions  of  the  Senar 
tor  from  Utah.  The  Governors,  50 
Governors  represented  by  Bill  Clinton, 
are  saying:  "Stay  out  of  our  business. 
Don't  preempt  States'  rights." 

I  wish  I  knew  where  we  were  coming 
from.  What  right  do  we  have  as  a 
Senate— the  arrogance— to  Ignore  50 
Governors  of  both  political  parties 
that  say:  "Don't  preempt  our  States' 
rights.  Don't  preempt  the  rights  of  our 
legislatures  to  decide  what  State-char- 
tered banlcs  do." 

Then  I  have  another  letter  from  the 
Conference  of  State  Bank  Supervisors, 
the  National  Association  of  State  Sav- 
ings and  Loan  Supervisors,  the  Nation- 
al Association  of  State  Treasurers,  and 
the  National  Conference  of  State  Leg- 
islatures. It  Is  signed  by  the  president 
of  each  of  those  organizations: 

Dear  Senator  Garit  We,  the  undersigned, 
urge  your  opposition  to  the  broad  preemp- 
tion of  state  authority  over  tbe  activities  of 
state-chartered  financial  institutions  con- 
tained in  S.  790,  the  "Competitive  Equality 
Banking  Act  of  1987".  A  century  of  public 
benefit,  derived  from  the  state-federal  part- 
nership in  regulating  America's  financial  in- 
stitutions, should  not  be  discarded  lightly. 

In  particular,  we  are  opposed  to  the  blan- 
ket extension  of  Glass-Steagall  restrictions 
to  all  institutions  and  the  unnecessary  mor- 
atorium on  aU  federal  approvals  of  state-au- 
thorized activities. 

A  decentralized  system  of  financial  re- 
source allocation  requires  the  maintenance 
of  a  meaningful  degree  of  flexibility.  Con- 
sumers benefit  from  a  system  in  which  fi- 
nancial services  are  tailored  to  local  needs, 
competition  is  enhanced  at  each  level  of  the 
economy  and  progress  is  made  responsibly 
without  nationwide  risk.  The  elimination  of 
the  aforementioned  benefits  would  produce 
a  profound  change  in  our  Federal  system  of 
government  and  a  very  tangible  and  real 
public  loss. 

We  urge  you  to  support  amendments 
striking  or  significantly  modifying  Title  II. 

Again  that  is  the  State  bank  supervi- 
sors, the  savings  and  loan  supervisors, 
the  State  Treasurers,  and  the  National 
Conference  of  State  Legislatures,  and 
all  50  Governors.  And  we  tu%  going  to 
ignore  that?  I  am  amazed  that  we 
think  we  are  so  bright  and  so  capable 
as  100  Senators  that  we  know  what  is 
best  for  all  of  these  people.  And  it  is 
virtually  every  level  of  State  Govern- 
ment. And  yet  I  have  heard  every  Sen- 
ator in  this  body  who  has  spoken  in 
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tevor  o(  thiB  bai  at  one  time  or  an- 
ottMr  daf  end  States' rli^ta. 

Wdl  I  bope  they  have  to  answer  to 
their  Oowemon.  I  hope  my  coUeagues 
or  their  staff  are  listening  smieplace 
today  In  their  offices  and  will  make 
sure  that  every  Senator  Imows  the 
State  Treasurers,  the  State  bank  su- 
pervtsor,  the  State  legislatures,  and 
the  Govemon  of  this  country  oppose 
us  pveempting  States'  rights. 

lyleldthetloar. 

Tlie  FRBBIDINO  OFFICE31  (Mr. 
Abams).  The  Senator  from  Utah  has 
yielded  the  floor. 

Mr.  HBCHT  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  F1UBSIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Nevada. 

Ifr.  HSCHT.  Mr.  President.  I  want 
to  thank  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Utah  for  his  eloquent  plea  to  re- 
capitalin  FBLIC.  He  has  made  a  very 
dramatic  and  moving  oration.  I  cer- 
tainly feel  he  is  on  the  right  track. 

Nevada,  like  a  lot  of  other  States, 
has  some  very  sound  savings  and 
loans.  But.  unfortunately.  If  this  prob- 
lem is  not  dealt  with,  savings  are  going 
to  be  taken  out  of  institutions  in 
Nevada,  not  to  mention  institutions  all 
around  America.  We  must  do  some- 
thing to  prevent  this. 

First  of  all,  we  must  again  instill 
oonfldenoe  in  our  financial  institu- 
tkms.  And  we  must  do  this  by  the  im- 
mediate recapitalisation  of  FSLIC. 

The  Secretary  of  Treasury  wrote  a 
letter,  dated  March  23. 1  want  to  quote 
Just  a  couple  of  paragraphs  from  this 
letter  which  strongly  suggest  that 
CcmgresB  has  to  act  and  has  to  cut  im- 
mediately, on  FSUC  recapitalization. 

The  Semtary  said: 

I  "fa^wf'T  urge  you  to  place  safety  and 
■oundncH  oonsideratloDa  foremost  by:  (1) 
enaurinc  that  FSUCs  recapltaUzation  in- 
dudea  the  $18  bailoD/5-year  infusion  of  ad- 
dlttooal  prhrate  capital:  and  (2)  passing  this 
recapltalisatton  and  the  bank  regulators' 
emergency  provlsioDS  swiftly  and  cleanly. 
Tiili  recapltaUaatkm  is  the  same  basic  plan 
that  paand  both  houses  of  Congress  last 
year,  bat  was  not  enough  because  of  contro- 
voiial  and  extraneous  amendments  like 
thoaeinaTM. 

VSUCs  recapttalteatk»  is  necessary  to 
protect  the  basic  savings  of  depositors  na- 
tlonwide-fSOO  billion  in  S&I/i  alone.  We  all 
are  aware  of  the  tremendous  financial  costs 
and  pwinnal  burdens  imposed  on  despoel- 
ton,  industry,  and  taxpayers  in  Ohio  and 
Maryland  as  a  result  of  the  failure  of  their 
♦"fTT^T  funds,  both  of  which  had  a  higher 
ratio  of  reaerires  to  deposits  than  FSLIC  has 
currently. 

I  want  to  go  on  to  the  last  paragraph 
of  Secretary  Baker's  letter. 

Tlie  Adralniatratian  preaented  a  workable. 
napwiBiMy  funded  FBLIC  plan  when  others 
failed  to  do  ao.  Mow  It  is  time  for  Congress 
to  act  pnnptly  on  this  critical  safety  and 
awnMbw  ledSiatian,  without  inviting  delay 
by  wnWnlng  it  with  the  many  controversial 
and  nnrrlatwrt  pimlakma  in  &  7M. 

Mr.  President.  I  now  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  letter  frcnn  the  Sec- 


retary of  Treasury  be  printed  in  the 
RacoBD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RacoRS.  as  f  oUows: 

Ths  Sbckxtaxt  or  trx  Trxasurt, 
Wathington,  DC.  March  23.  1987. 

Dkak  Ssmator:  Two  weelu  ago  the  Senate 
Wanking  Committee  reported  the  so-called 
"Competitive  Equality  Banking  Act"  (S. 
790)  that  contains  a  half-hearted  and  Insuf- 
ficient effort  to  recapitalize  the  Federal 
Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Corporation 
(FSLIC).  which  guarantees  savings  and  loan 
deposits  «p  to  $100,000.  S.  700  also  contains 
a  number  of  controversial,  anti-competitive, 
special  interest  provisions— which  do  noth- 
ing to  protect  depositors'  savings,  but  which 
threaten  to  bog  down  a  vital  infusion  of  cap- 
ital for  FBLIC. 

I  strongly  urge  you  to  place  safety  and 
soundness  considerations  foremost  by:  (1) 
ensuring  that  FSLIC's  recapitalization  in- 
cludes the  (IS  billion/5- year  Infusion  of  ad- 
ditional private  capital;  and  (2)  passing  this 
recapitalkation  and  the  bank  regulators' 
emergency  provisions  swiftly  and  cleanly. 
This  recapitalization  is  the  same  basic  plan 
that  passed  both  houses  of  Congress  last 
year,  but  was  not  enacted  because  of  contro- 
versial and  extraneous  amendments  like 
those  In  8.  790. 

FSLIC's  recapitalization  is  necessary  to 
protect  the  basic  savings  of  depositors  na- 
tionwlde~$900  billion  in  SALs  alone.  We  all 
are  well  aware  of  the  tremendous  financial 
costs  and  personal  burdens  imposed  on  de- 
positors, industry,  and  taxpayers  in  Ohio 
and  Maryland  as  a  result  of  the  failure  of 
their  insurance  funds,  both  of  which  had  a 
higher  ratio  of  reserves  to  deposits  than 
FSLIC  has  currently. 

S.  790'9  FSLIC  recapitalization  of  $7.5  bU- 
lion  over  two  years  is  Insuf  f  icent  in  light  of 
the  General  Accounting  Office's  prelimi- 
nary audit  requiring  an  $8  billion  loan  loss 
writedown  which  leaves  FSLIC  insolvent  by 
at  least  $3  billion.  Congress'  own  auditors 
have  testified  that  FSLIC's  Imown  problems 
are  far  larger. 

The  proposal  we  presented  in  1986  and 
agafn  this  year  enable — but  does  not  re- 
quiie— FSLIC  to  draw  about  $15  billion  of 
funds  from  new  sources,  so  it  can  utilize 
about  $2$  billion  over  about  five  years  to  re- 
solve its  caseload.  This  plan  balances  the  fi- 
nancing burden  between  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Banks  and  the  thrifts,  and  avoids  any 
VS.  govomment  guarantees  or  expenditures 
of  taxpayer  funds.  This  proposal  has  been 
certified  by  CBO.  OMB,  and  GAO  as  budg- 
etary neutral. 

Many  of  the  provisions  included  in  the  so- 
called  Cbmpetitive  Equality  Banking  Act 
discourage  competition  and  are  anti-con- 
siuner  they  raise  controversial  issues,  many 
of  whicb  are  nongermane  to  safety  and 
soundness  concerns  and  have  not  even  been 
introduced  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
They  do  nothing  to  protect  depositors,  who 
trust  the  government  to  assure  that  P^LIC 
is  adequately  capitalized. 

The  Administration  presented  a  workable, 
responsibly  funded  FSLIC  plan  when  others 
failed  to  do  so.  Now  it  is  time  for  Congress 
to  act  promptly  on  this  critical  safety  and 
soundness  legislation,  without  Inviting  delay 
by  combining  it  with  the  many  controversial 
and  uiurolated  provisions  in  S.  790. 
Sincerely, 

James  A.  Baker,  III. 

Mr.  HECHT.  Mr.  President,  al- 
though I  believe  $15  billion  may  actu- 


ally not  be  heeded,  the  point  is  that 
FSLIC  must  be  recapitalized. 

Mr.  President,  the  savings  and  loan 
industry  has  served  a  great  purpose  in 
America.  They  have  helped  the  hous- 
ing industry,  which  has  led  our  great 
country  through  hard  times  and  bad. 
and  has  been  the  leader  in  providing 
numerous  jobs  for  our  coimtry.  We 
must  do  everything  to  keep  the  hous- 
ing industry  intact  and  aggressive,  and 
we  must  keep  them  building  homes. 
The  last  few  months.  I  think  we  have 
had  some  of  the  highest  number  of 
housing  starts  in  Nevada.  The  savings 
and  loan  industry  has  been  a  big  part 
of  this.  We  cannot  Jeopardize  these 
vital  institution  by  inactions  on  the 
part  of  Congress. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate 
to  act  promptly  and  swiftly  to  recapi- 
talize FSUa 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  prior  to 
the  Senator  from  Nevada's  speaking,  I 
had  been  quoting  from  some  letters 
from  the  administration. 

The  Senator  from  Nevada  did  place 
the  letter  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  in  the  Record.  I  would  also 
like  to  ask  unanimous  consent  that  in 
addition  to  that  letter,  which  has  al- 
ready been  placed  in  the  Rbcoro,  the 
two  that  I  quoted  from,  a  letter  from 
the  National  Governors  Association  in 
opposition  to  this  bill,  and  also  the 
Conference  of  State  Bank  Supervisors, 
State  Treasurers  and  State  Legisla- 
tures be  included  in  full  in  the  Recoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Natioral  Oovxrmors'  Association, 

March  24.  1987. 

Dear  Sehatdr:  The  National  Governors' 
Association  urges  your  opposition  to  the 
broad  preemption  of  state  authority  over 
the  activities  of  state-chartered  financial  in- 
stitutions contained  in  S.  790,  the  "Competi- 
tive Equality  Banking  Act  of  1987,"  recently 
Introduced  on  March  27,  1987,  after  having 
been  reported  out  of  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs.  The 
bill  will  soon  be  on  the  floor  for  your  consid- 
eration. A  century  of  public  benefits  derived 
from  the  existence  of  the  dual  banking 
system,  based  on  a  state-federal  partnership 
in  regulating  America's  financial  institu- 
tions should  be  preserved. 

The  National  Governors'  Association  op- 
poses Title  II  which  extends  Glass-Steagall 
restrictions  to  all  financial  institutions,  re- 
gardless of  where  chartered,  and  imposes  an 
unnecessary  moratorium  on  all  federal  ap- 
provals of  state-authorized  activities  in  the 
securities,  insurance  and  real  estate  areas.  A 
decentralized  system  of  financial  resource 
aUocation  requires  the  maintenance  of  a 
meaningful  degree  of  flexibility.  Consumers 
benefit  from  a  system  in  which  financial 
services  are  tailored  to  local  needs,  competi- 
tion is  enhanced  at  each  level  of  the  econo- 
my and  progress  Is  made  responsibly  with- 
out nationwide  risk. 

We  recognise  the  urgent  need  to  recapital- 
ize FSLIC.  Yet,  elimination  of  the  foregoing 
benefits  would  radically  alter  our  dual  bank- 


ing system  and  result  in  very  tangible  and 
real  public  loss. 

On  behalf  of  our  nation's  Governors,  I 
urge  you  to  support  amendments  striking  or 
significantly  modifying  Title  II  and  Sections 
103  and  106  of  llUe  I. 
Thank  you  for  your  support. 
Sincerely, 

Bill  Clihton,  Governor. 

CoimxxNCE  or  State  Bank  Sufer- 
visoRS,  National  Association  or 
State  Savings  and  Loan  Supervi- 
sors, National  Association  or 
State  Treasxtrers,  National 
Conference  of  State  Legisla- 
tures, 

March  23.  1987. 
Hon.  Jake  Garn, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Garn:  We,  the  undersigned, 
urge  your  opposition  to  the  broad  preemp- 
tion of  state  authority  over  the  activities  of 
state-chartered  financial  institutions  con- 
tained in  S.  790,  the  "Competitive  Equality 
Banking  Act  of  1987".  A  century  of  public 
benefit,  derived  from  the  state-federal  part- 
nership in  regulating  America's  financial  in- 
stitutions, should  not  be  discarded  lightly. 

In  particular,  we  are  opposed  to  the  blan- 
ket extension  of  Glass-Steagall  restrictions 
to  aU  Institutions  and  the  unnecessary  mor- 
atorium on  aU  federal  approvals  of  state-au- 
thorized activities. 

A  decentralized  system  of  financial  re- 
source allocation  requires  the  maintenance 
of  a  meaningful  degree  of  flexibility.  Con- 
sumers benefit  from  a  system  in  which  fi- 
nancial services  are  tailored  to  local  needs, 
competition  is  enhanced  at  each  level  of  the 
economy  and  progress  is  made  responsibly 
without  nationwide  risk.  The  elimination  of 
tilt  aforementioned  benefits  would  produce 
a  profound  change  in  our  Federal  system  of 
government  and  a  very  tangible  and  real 
public  loss. 

We   urge   you    to   support   amendments 
strildng  or  significantly  modifying  Title  II. 
Thank  you  for  your  consideration. 
Sincerely, 

Speaker  Irv  Stolberg, 
President,     National 
Conference  of  State 
Legislatures. 
John  Malarket, 
President,        Confer- 
ence of  State  Bank 
Supervisors. 
George  King, 
President,     National 
Association  of 

State  Savings  and 
Loan  Supervisors. 
Edward  T.  Alter, 
President,     National 
Association  of 

State  Treasurers. 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
one  additional  item,  a  statement  of  the 
New  York  superintendent  of  banks 
which  is  quite  lengthy.  And  I  certainly 
will  not  take  the  time  to  read  in  its  en- 
tirety the  statement  of  Jill  M.  Consi- 
dine.  I  will  quote  part  of  it,  and  will 
put  the  rest  of  it  in  the  Record. 

The  Proxmlre  banking  bill  now  before  the 
Senate  represents  an  audacious  assault  on 
the  fundamental  principle  of  the  dual  bank- 
ing sj^tem,  the  sovereign  right  of  the  states 
to  regulate  state  banks.  In  the  guise  of  a 
"moratorium"  on  federal  banking  agencies 
expanding  certain  nonbanking  activities  of 


bank  holding  companies,  the  real  impact  of 
Title  II  of  the  bill  is  to  preempt  the  power 
of  states,  retrospectively  and  prospectively, 
to  determine  what  activities  are  appropriate 
for  state  chartered  banks.  Not  only  will  par- 
ticular institutions  and  consumers  be  denied 
the  benefits  envisioned  by  state  legislatures, 
but  the  federal  government  will  lose  the  dy- 
namic of  the  federal  system,  the  states'  cre- 
ativity and  initiative  in  grappling  with 
issues  of  a  rapidly  changing  financial  serv- 
ices industry. 

Preemption  results  from  the  fact  that  in 
addition  to  state  authorizations  and  approv- 
als, one  or  more  federal  banking  agencies 
must  approve  bank  acquisitions  and  certain 
subsidiary  investments.  By  prohibiting  fed- 
eral banking  agencies  from  taking  action 
which  would  increase  the  insurance  or  real 
estate  powers  of  banks  and  their  holding 
companies,  the  I*roxmire  "moratorium"  will 
prevent  routine  transactions  and  subsidiary 
investments  from  occurring.  Used  or  threat- 
ened as  a  veto,  the  "moratorium"  will  also 
force  state  banks  to  cease  engaging  in  previ- 
ously permitted  activities  in  order  to  obtain 
federal  banking  agency  approval. 

She  goes  into  several  examples. 

At  this  point  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  remainder  of  her  state- 
ment be  placed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statemxnt  of  New  York  Superintendent 
OF  Banks  Jill  M.  Considine 

The  Proxmlre  banking  bill  now  before  the 
Senate  represents  an  audacious  assault  on 
the  fundamental  principle  of  the  dual  bank- 
ing system,  the  sovereign  right  of  the  states 
to  regulate  state  banks.  In  the  guise  of  a 
"moratorium"  on  federal  banking  agencies 
expanding  certain  nonbanking  activities  of 
bank  holding  companies,  the  real  impact  uf 
Title  II  of  the  bill  is  to  preempt  the  power 
of  states,  retrospectively  and  prospectively, 
to  determine  what  activities  are  appropriate 
for  state  chartered  banks.  Not  only  will  par- 
ticular institutions  and  consumers  be  denied 
the  benefits  envisioned  by  state  legislatures, 
but  the  federal  government  will  lose  the  dy- 
namic of  the  federal  system,  the  states'  cre- 
ativity and  initiative  in  grappling  with 
issues  of  a  rapidly  changing  financial  serv- 
ices industry. 

Preemption  results  from  the  fact  that  in 
addition  to  state  authorizations  and  approv- 
als, one  or  more  federal  banking  agencies 
must  approve  bank  acquisitions  and  certain 
subsidiary  investments.  By  prohibiting  fed- 
eral banking  agencies  from  taking  action 
which  would  increase  the  insurance  or  real 
estate  powers  of  banks  and  their  holding 
companies,  the  Proxmlre  "moratorium"  will 
prevent  routine  transactions  and  subsidiary 
investments  from  occurring.  Used  or  threat- 
ened as  a  veto,  the  "moratorium"  will  also 
force  state  banks  to  cease  engaging  in  previ- 
ously ijermitted  activities  in  order  to  obtain 
federal  banking  agency  approval. 

A  few  examples  illustrate  the  potential  for 
dismantling  the  dual  banlcing  system  which 
flow  from  the  "moratorium." 

savings  bank  life  insurance 

Since  the  early  part  of  this  century,  sever- 
al states  have  permitted  savings  banks  to 
sell  inexpensive  life  insurance.  The  Heinz- 
Dodd  amendment  to  Section  201  mandates 
that  a  savings  bank  seeking  P^ederal  Reserve 
Board  approval  to  establish  a  holding  com- 
pany during  the  "moratorium"  must  agree 
to  terminate  SBLI  within  two  years  and 


limit  SBLI  activities  during  that  period  to 
renewal  of  existing  policies.  (A  parallel  but 
permanent  divestiture  provision.  Section 
101(d),  strips  away  aU  unique  state  char- 
tered savings  bank  powers  from  any  institu- 
tions falling  the  "thrlftness"  test.)  A  bank 
holding  company  seeking  to  acquire  a  sav- 
ings bank  must  agree  to  cease  selling  SBLI 
as  a  condition  to  Federal  Reserve  Board  ap- 
proval. In  both  cases,  banks  seeking  permis- 
sion for  routine  transactions  would  be 
forced  to  give  up  SBLI  authority,  and  the 
benefit  the  sUte  legislatures  felt  would 
accrue  to  consumer  would  be  diminished,  all 
in  the  name  of  preserving  the  "status  quo." 
interstate  acquisitions 
Interstate  regional  compacts,  reciprocal 
and  invitational  state  statutes,  upheld 
unanimously  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  1985 
in  recognition  of  the  value  of  the  dual  bank- 
ing system,  have  created  a  flood  of  inter- 
state acquisitions.  Specifically  sanctioned  by 
the  laws  of  the  several  states,  each  transac- 
tion requires  an  order  of  a  federal  banking 
agency.  Section  201  explicitly  prohibits  the 
federal  banking  agencies  from  issuing  any 
order  which  would  have  the  effect  of  in- 
creasing the  insurance  or  real  estate  powers 
of  bank  holding  companies.  It  follows  that  if 
a  bank  holding  company  doing  business  in  a 
state  which  did  not  authorize  banks  or  their 
subsidiaries  to  enagage  in  such  activities 
sought  authority  to  acquire  a  bank  holding 
company  in  an  adjoining  state  which  per- 
mitted even  limited  activities,  an  approval 
order  would  have  the  effect  of  Increasing 
the  powers  of  the  acquiring  bank  holding 
company  and  could  not  be  issued  during  the 
"moratorium".  Interstate  acquisitions  often 
require  the  approval  of  several  federal 
banking  agencies,  any  one  of  which  might 
read  the  prohibition  literally.  A  business- 
man faced  with  the  alternatives  of  costly, 
lengthy  litigation  with  the  federal  bank  reg- 
ulator or  accommodation  to  the  desires  of 
the  agency  and  its  staff  is  not  likely  to  see 
the  "moratorium"  as  merely  preventing  per- 
missive federal  banking  agencies  from 
granting  new  powers. 

SECURITIES  activities 

Currently  federally  insured,  state  non- 
member  banks  and  thrift  institutions  are 
permitted  imder  PDIC  regulations  and  the 
laws  of  many  states,  including  New  York,  to 
engage  in  certain  securities  activities. 
Former  Sections  103  and  106,  reportedly  In- 
corporated now  in  Title  II,  brashly  expand 
the  prohibitions  of  Glass-Steagall  to  include 
specifically  state  chartered  institutions 
during  the  "moratorium".  While  it  is  sin- 
cerely to  be  desired  that  Congress  debate 
the  appropriateness  of  this  New  Deal  legis- 
lation in  the  globalized  banking  industry  of 
today,  the  "moratorium"  in  fact  legislates 
broad  new  restrictions.  Its  target  is  state 
legislatures  and  state  banking  departments 
which  permit  limited  Investments  in  subsidi- 
aries engaged  in  certain  securities  activities. 
While  the  states'  posture  may  not  admit  to 
being  intimidated  by  enactment  of  the 
■moratorium",  it  is  likely  that  the  FDIC 
would  be  obliged  to  retreat  substantially 
from  its  1984  regulation  to  permit  insured 
banks,  consistent  with  the  soundness  of  the 
fund,  to  engage  in  underwriting  and  dealing 
in  investment  grade  securities. 

The  tragedy  of  preemption  masquerading 
as  "moratoriiun"  is  that  Congress  takes  hos- 
tage the  states'  ability  to  legislate  within 
the  framework  of  a  dual  banking  system.  It 
wUl  have  a  chUling  effect  on  state  initia- 
tives, such  as  in  New  York  the  DeWind 
Commission  recommendations  to  integrate 
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in  an  orderly  wiMinfT  the  banklnc.  securities 
■nd  t»i»n»iw»  Industry,  which  mlcht  lan- 
guidi  becMiw  of  the  federal  veto  inherent 
In  the  "aocatartum"  This  may  only  be  the 
"P— »*"f  salvo  In  a  battle  to  extend  the 
"moratortmn",  as  bills  have  already  been  in- 
trodueed  to  make  the  "moratorium"  perma- 
nent. 

[fttnt  the  American  Banker,  March  24, 

1987] 

NT  Bunoira  Cmar  Hits  Paoxmax  Bnx 

MoBAToanni 

(By  Jed  Horowitz) 

Niw  YouL— jm  M.  Considine.  New  York's 
superintendent  of  banks,  is  leading  a  states' 
rlcbts  charie  ■f**™*  a  proviaion  of  the 
Senate  Banking  Committee  bill  passed  earli- 
er this  month. 

"The  Prazmire  hanking  bill  now  before 
the  8mat»  represents  an  audacious  assault 
on  the  fundamental  principle  of  the  dual 
ti»»iM»»y  system,  the  sovneign  right  of  the 
states  to  regulate  state  banks."  Ms.  Consi- 
dine said  tn  a  statement  released  Monday. 

The  *Mw^h«y  committee,  headed  by  Sen. 
WOliam  Prozmlre,  D-Wis..  apmroved  a  bill 
that  Includes,  in  Title  II.  a  one-year  morato- 
rium (HI  approval  of  certain  nonhanking  ac- 
tivities for  bank  holding  companies  by  fed- 
eral agendes. 

Ms.  Considine  charged  that  the  moratori- 
um is  actually  a  "preemption"  of  states' 
powers  to  determine  activities  of  state-char- 
tered banks.  Even  if  states  authorize  new  ac- 
tivities for  a  bank,  she  said,  federal  agencies 
invariably  have  a  say  in  approving  related 
transactions— such  as  holding  company  ac- 
quisttlons  or  investmrnts  of  the  new  subsidi- 
aries. 

In  her  statement  she  also  argued  that  the 
moratorium  will  prevent  "routine  transac- 
tions and  subsidiary  Investments  from  oc- 
curring." and  could  force  state  banks  to 
cease  previously  permitted  activities  in 
return  for  receiving  other  federal  approvals. 

"The  tragedy  of  preemption  masquerad- 
ing as  'moratorium'  is  that  Congress  takes 
hostage  the  states'  ability  to  legislate."  she 
said  in  her  written  statement. 

"Maybe  somebody  should  start  reading 
the  Federalist  Papers  again  as  this  is  the 
aooth  anniversary  of  the  Constitution,"  she 
noted  In  a  phone  interview. 

Ms.  Considine.  who  was  appointed  by 
Democratic  Gov.  Mario  Cuomo,  also  said 
Congress  should  continue  to  permit  states 
to  be  "testbeds"  for  new  ideas  in  banking. 
NOW  accounts,  regional  banking  pacts,  and 
limits  on  the  amount  of  time  banks  can  hold 
customers'  checks,  for  example,  were  all 
begun  by  states.  Ms.  Considine  said. 

"Set  a  date  for  pilot  projects  and  let  the 
states  report  tm  what's  been  done,"  she  said. 

In  the  interview,  the  former  head  of  First 
Women's  Bank  of  New  York  also  said  she 
feared  the  one-year  moratorium  could  be 
extended  indefinitely. 

Separately,  a  group  of  senators  on  the 
hanking  ennmittee  said  they  will  oppose 
any  effort  to  extend  the  moratorium.  The 
senators  included  Christopher  J.  Dodd,  E>- 
Conn..  and  John  Hdnz.  R-Pa..  leaders  of  an 
effort  to  curb  bank's  insurance  powers. 

Ms.  Craisidine  also  argued  that  Congress 
legislates  to  "the  best  common  denominator 
.  .  .  and  New  York  doesn't  fit  the  definition 
of  the  least  common  denominator."  New 
York,  she  said,  is  home  to  major  financial 
services  powers,  which  are  striving  to  main- 
tain their  dominance  among  increasingly 
strong  foreign  competition. 

Her  statement,  which  she  wants  the  Con- 
ference of  State  wanMng  Supcrvisors  and 


other  slate  regulatory  groups  to  endorse, 
said  the  Proxmlre  bill  "will  have  a  chilling 
effect  on  state  Initiatives  .  .  .  which  might 
languish  because  of  the  federal  veto  inher- 
ent in  the  'moratorium.' " 

In  December  1986.  Ms.  Considine's  depart- 
ment issued  an  Interpretation  of  the  state's 
"little  Glass-Steagall  Act"  that  would 
permit  bank  subsidiaries  to  conduct  current- 
ly prohibited  securities  activities.  It  offered 
a  liberal  interpretation  that  appears  broad- 
er than  what  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  has 
signaled  it  will  let  member  banks  do 
through  securities  subsidiaries.  However, 
the  Prozmlre  bill  contains  a  provision  that 
prohibits  state-chartered  nonmember  banlcs 
from  widening  their  nonbanking  activities 
for  a  year. 

Ms.  Considine  noted  that  the  Proxmlre 
bill  is  retroactive  to  new  powers  granted  as 
of  March  5.  1987.  Since  the  New  York  inter- 
pretation was  made  last  year,  an  argument 
can  be  made  that  New  York-chartered  non- 
member  banks  can  take  advantage  of  the 
New  York  law,  she  said. 

Several  large  bank  companies  have  hinted 
that  they  might  drop  their  Fed  charter  if 
they  were  shut  off  from  expanding  their 
businesses. 

Mr.  OARN.  I  also  will  briefly  quote 
from  a  statement  of  administration 
policy  just  sent  to  the  Senate  today. 

The  administration  urges  the  immediate 
enactment  of  FSLIC's  recapitalization  from 
the  private  capital  markets  at  $15  bUlion 
over  five  years,  without  extraneous  or  con- 
troversial amendments.  The  administration 
opposes  S.  790,  because  it  provides  inad- 
equate resources  for  FSLIC  to  protect  de- 
positors and  contains  many  controversial, 
seriously  anti-competitive  and  otherwise  un- 
acceptable provisions.  The  President's 
senior  advisers  would  recommend  disapprov- 
al of  S.  190  If  it  were  presented  to  the  Presi- 
dent In  its  current  form. 

So  we  have  heard  a  great  deal  of  talk 
today,  and  my  position  on  the  one  side 
is  that  one  way  to  solve  this  emergen- 
cy problem  is  to  go  as  quickly  as  possi- 
ble to  a  clean  FSLIC  recap  and  regula- 
tors blD.  I  have  heard  on  the  other 
hand  that  these  extraneous  provisions 
will  speed  up  the  process  of  having  a 
bill.  But  I  would  suggest  that  what 
this  says  is  all  the  President's  senior 
financial  advisers,  if  the  bill  passes  in 
its  present  form,  will  recommend  a 
veto. 

So  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
statement  be  placed  in  the  Recori). 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial wa«  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recorhv  as  follows: 
STATCicarr  OF  Adiunistration  Policy  on  S. 

790— OOMPBTITIVK   EJQUAIJTY   BAKKING  ACT 

OP  198T 

The  administration  urges  the  immediate 
enactment  of  FSLIC's  recapitalization  from 
the  private  capital  markets  at  $15  billion 
over  fivt  years,  without  extraneous  or  con- 
troversial amendments.  The  administration 
opposes  S.  790,  because  it  provides  inad- 
equate resources  for  FSLIC  to  protect  de- 
positors and  contains  many  controversial, 
seriously  anti-competitive  and  otherwise  un- 
acceptable provisions.  The  President's 
senior  advisers  would  recommend  disapprov- 
al of  S.  790  If  It  were  presented  to  the  F'resi- 
dent  in  fts  current  form. 

S.  790^  FSLIC  recapitalization  of  $7.5  bil- 
lion over  two  years  is  insufficient,  in  Ught  of 


the  General  Accounting  Office's  prelimi- 
nary audit  requiring  a  $8  billion  loan  loss 
writedown,  which  leaves  FSLIC  Insolvent  by 
at  least  $3  billion.  Congress'  own  auditors 
have  testified  that  FSLIC's  known  problems 
are  far  larger. 

Swift  passage  of  safety  and  soundness  leg- 
islation—including amendments  to  reau- 
thorize emergency  acquisitions  of  troubled 
institutions  and  the  operation  of  bridge 
banks— is  essential  to  maintain  depositor 
confidence. 

Many  provisions  of  S.  790  are  anti-con- 
sumer and  aati-competitive;  most  are  non- 
germane  to  safety  and  soundness  and  have 
yet  to  be  introduced  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. The  acquisition  of  limited-service 
banks  to  serve  consumers  is  prohibited  with- 
out any  provision  for  review.  Existing  op- 
portunities for  banking  institutions  to  offer 
new  products  and  services  and  to  promote 
greater  competition  with  the  insurance,  real 
estate  and  securities  industries  are  fore- 
closed—with no  public  benefitr-for  at  least 
one  year,  and  probably  longer. 

Of  greater  importance,  these  controver- 
sial, special  interest  provisions  do  nothing  to 
protect  insured  deposit6rs  who  trust  the 
FSLIC  to  staad  behind  their  savings.  These 
extraneous  piovisions  also  raise  competitive 
issues  that  should  be  considered  carefully 
by  the  Congress  in  the  context  of  legislation 
which  truly  modernizes  our  financial  system 
and  allows  the  Nation's  financial  institu- 
tions to  compete  effectively  at  home  and 
with  their  fofeign  counterparts.  As  current- 
ly drafted,  S.  790  does  nothing  In  this 
regard.  Moreover,  exempting  the  Federal  fi- 
nancial regulatory  agencies  from  Presiden- 
tial apportionment  oversight  authority  is 
also  highly  objectionable.  It  is  essential  that 
these  agendas  remain  accountable  to  the 
Executive  branch. 

The  administration  supports  other  provi- 
sions in  the  Senate  bill,  such  as  amend- 
ments to  the  Federal  Credit  Union  Act  con- 
tained in  title  V  and  provisions  of  title  VI 
mandating  the  disclosure  of  check  hold  poli- 
cies, but  prefers  to  see  them  considered  as 
separate  legislation. 

Mr.  GARK.  I  also  have  editorials 
from  several  different  papers.  First  of 
all,  the  Miimeapolis  Star  &  Tribune 
headlined  "A  Backward  Step  for  Bank- 
ing" in  opposition  to  the  bill;  Dallas 
Times  Herald.  "Permit  Banks  to  Com- 
pete"; DaUy  News  Digest  of  the  WaU 
Street  Journal,  "Banking  on  Deregula- 
tion"; The  New  York  Times.  "What  Is 
a  Bank?";  and  speaking  of  increased 
competition  and  underwriting,  the 
Washington  Post,  "Battle  of  the 
Banks." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  these 
editorials  be  placed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  arti- 
cles were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recori),  as  lioUows: 

[From  the  Minnei4>olis  Star  and  Tribune, 
Mar.  16,  19871 

A  Backward  Step  por  Bakkikg 
Congress  deserved  criticism  for  coming  up 
empty-handed  on  bank  deregulation  in  the 
past  three  ytars.  But  the  Senate  Banking 
Committee  deserves  even  more  criticism  for 
passing  a  bill  last  week  that  is  worse  than 
nothing.  What  started  out  as  a  well-rounded 
step  toward  orderly  restructuring  of  the  fi- 
nancial-services industry  turned  into  a  step 
backward  thatt  Jeopardizes  the  soundness  of 


the  country's  banks.  The  bill,  sponsored  by 
Committee  Chairman  William  Proxmlre.  D- 
\7is.,  should  go  no  further  in  its  current 
form. 

Proxmlre  initially  sought  to  allow  banks 
into  investment  sctivities  such  as  underwrit- 
ing nnmidpal  bonds,  mortgage-backed  secu- 
rities and  commercial  debt.  But  the  insur- 
ance, securities  and  real-estate  industries 
successfully  defended  their  turf  against  that 
added  competition,  and  bankers'  ranks  were 
split  by  disputes  between  large  and  small  in- 
stitutions. 

Opponents  not  only  stripped  Proxmire's 
bill  of  its  deregulatory  provisions,  but  suc- 
ceeded in  adding  a  one-year  moratorium  on 
Federal  Reserve  actions  that  would  accom- 
plish much  the  same  through  the  regula- 
tory route.  And  while  the  bill  properly 
closes  a  loophole  that  allowed  companies 
such  as  Sears  and  Merrill  Lynch  to  evade 
federal  restrictions  on  banking,  it  does  only 
half  the  Job.  Congress  also  needs  to  open  a 
legal  avenue  for  such  change  in  the  finan- 
cial-services industry. 

Banks  cannot  afford  to  wait  another  year 
while  Congress  fiddles  through  still  more 
hearings.  While  banks  remain  bound  by 
tight  restrictions,  less-regulated  insurance 
and  investment  competitors  are  siphoning 
away  prime  corporate  business.  That  leaves 
bankers  confined  to  limited  activities  with 
riskier  customers — a  proven  recipe  for  disas- 
ter. Allowing  banks  into  some  investment 
activities  would  strengthen  them  by  diversi- 
fying their  financial  bases.  By  offering  new 
com[>etition  to  investment  and  insurance 
firms,  banlu  also  would  serve  their  custom- 
ers well  by  increasing  services  and  driving 
down  costs. 

To  get  around  President  Reagan's  threat- 
ened veto  of  a  regressive  bill,  the  committee 
tied  its  proposal  to  a  desperately  needed 
bailout  of  the  F'ederal  Savings  and  Loan  In- 
surance Corp.,  which  insures  savings  and 
loan  deposits.  But  even  the  committee's 
bailout  plan  is  Inadequate.  Because  FSLIC 
lacks  adequate  funds  with  which  to  close 
down  insolvent  thrift  institutions,  many 
remain  open  despite  deepening  losses.  A 
minimum  of  $15  billion  is  needed  to  deal 
with  the  worst  cases.  Instead  the  committee 
provided  only  $7.5  billion. 

Lawmakers  should  not  defer  to  special  in- 
terests with  that  package.  This  should  be 
the  year  that  they  stand  up  for  the  larger 
public  interest  by  passing  legislation  that 
edlows  for  a  stronger,  more  competitive  fi- 
nancial-services industry.  But  if  Congress  is 
again  unable  to  proceed  with  balanced,  com- 
prehensive banking  reform,  then  an  ade- 
quate FSLIC  baUout  should  pass  alone  and 
let  the  Federal  Reserve,  state  legislatures 
and  the  courts  make  the  deregulatory  deci- 
sions. 

[Prom  The  Dallas  Times  Herald,  Feb.  8, 

1987] 

Permit  Banks  To  Cokfete 

In  the  aftermath  of  the  stock  market 
crash  of  1929  and  the  collapse  of  the  Ameri- 
can banking  system.  Congress  passed  the 
Glass-Steagall  Act  which  separated  bank  op- 
erations from  Investment  activity  on  the 
theory  that  it  was  not  safe  for  banks  to 
enter  this  type  of  legalized  gambling  with 
depositors'  money.  That  theory  was  appro- 
priate to  an  era  when  banldng  was  a  local- 
ized endeavor  lacking  federal  depositors'  in- 
surance guarantees. 

But  nearly  60  years  later,  in  an  era  of 
international  electronic  financial  exchanges, 
with  billions  sloshing  around  the  globe  over- 
night, lingering  restraints  from  the  age  of 


rural  America  are  inappropriate.  They  dan- 
gerously hamper  the  ability  of  U.S.  finan- 
cial groups  to  compete  with  their  interna- 
tional counterparts.  Congress,  which  has 
Intermittently  debated  the  issue  for  the 
past  four  years,  must  immediately  repeal 
the  Glass-SteagaU  Act  of  1933  and  develop  a 
modem  regulatory  system. 

The  issue  is  urgent  because  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  is  planning  to  rule  by  the 
end  of  April  on  the  request  of  three  New 
York  banking  companies— Citicorp,  3J?. 
Morgan,  and  Bankers  Trust — to  expand 
their  services  to  include  underwriting  com- 
mercial paper,  mortgage-backed  securities, 
and  municipal  revenue  bonds.  They  also 
want  to  offer  consumer  services  such  as 
credit  cards  and  auto  loans  through  non- 
banking  subsidiaries. 

Not  surprisingly,  the  major  Wall  Street 
firms  are  opposing  any  expansion  of  finan- 
cial services  by  banks — though  these  same 
firms  have  moved  wholesale  into  the  bank- 
ing business.  The  commercial  paper  market 
is  worth  more  than  $300  billion  annually, 
and  more  than  $100  billion  in  municipal  rev- 
enue bonds  were  underwritten  last  year. 
Permitting  banks  to  enter  this  arena  would 
bring  more  competition  to  a  relatively 
closed  marketplace  and  increase  coiuumer 
services. 

Federal  Reserve  Board  Chairman  Paul 
Volcker  publicly  supports  banks  expanding 
into  these  areas  as  well  as  into  underwriting 
corporate  stocks  and  bonds.  However,  he 
adds  that  the  nation  would  be  better  served 
if  changes  were  to  come  through  legislation, 
rather  than  the  piecemeal  regulatory  route. 
He  is  correct.  The  regulatory  route,  by  defi- 
nition, is  not  permanent.  Its  rulings  are  sub- 
ject to  change  with  each  new  administra- 
tion. America's  financial  system  needs  the 
stability  provided  by  congressional  action. 

The  expansion  of  banking  services  is  not 
without  peril.  Congress  should  examine 
xsarefuUy  the  role  of  federal  insurance  cor- 
porations under  an  expanded  system.  A 
bank's  investment  in  one  of  its  own,  non- 
banking  subsidiaries  should  not  be  insured 
with  the  public's  money,  for  example.  And 
antitrust  and  securities  laws  should  be 
adapted  to  prevent  bank-owned  investing 
arms  from  benefiting  improperly  from  insid- 
er information  gleaned  from  its  regular 
banking  business.  But  these  are  not  insur- 
mountable problems.  Congress  need  only 
act,  prudently,  and  quickly. 

[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Feb.  13, 

1987] 

Banking  on  Deregitlation 

A  lot  of  high-priced  banking  talent 
hopped  the  shuttle  from  Wall  Street  to  the 
Federal  Reserve  in  Washington  last  week  to 
argue  over  four  words  in  a  1933  statute.  The 
Glass-Steagall  Act  prohibits  deposit-taking 
banlcs  from  being  "principally  engaged"  in 
underwriting  "ineligible  securities,"  thus 
separating  commercial  banks  and  invest- 
ment banks. 

The  idea  behind  this  New  Deal  legislation 
was  to  protect  depositors  by  restricting  the 
kinds  of  investments  banks  could  make  with 
funds  in  demand  accounts.  Some  bank  regu- 
lation is  necessary,  but  the  notion  that  the 
Depression  was  caused  by  too  little  regula- 
tion is  a  myth.  Brookings  senior  fellow 
Robert  E.  Litan  wrote  recently  that  "there 
was  no  evidence  that  the  securities  under- 
writing practices  were  a  significant  cause  of 
the  collapse  of  the  banking  system  or  that 
certain  highly  publicized  abusive  underwrit- 
ing practices  were  widespread."  In  our  view, 
the  Depression  was  caused  by  protectionism. 


but  showed  up  first  in  the  financial  markets 
because  they  correctly  anticipated  political 
actions  and  their  economic  effect. 

Whatever  the  original  value  of  the  com- 
mercial investment  bank  distinction,  the 
markets  have  eroded  it.  For  one  thing,  no 
industry  is  more  international  than  bank- 
ing. UjS.  banlcs'  foreign  competitors  are  not 
hobbled  by  Glass-Steagall.  Commercial 
banks  discovered  that  the  only  way  they 
could  get  into  new  financial  services  was  to 
get  passports  for  their  employees.  London 
and  Tokyo  have  become  beehives  of  Ameri- 
can bank  subsidiaries  underwriting  corpo- 
rate debt  and  ma-king  other  investments 
denied  them  in  the  n.S.  On  the  other  foot, 
when  Goldman  Sachs  went  looking  for  an 
infusion  of  capital,  it  found  a  commercial 
bank  that  wasn't  bound  by  Glass-SteagaU— 
Japan's  Sumitomo. 

The  big  irony  is  that  restricting  the  in- 
vestments that  banks  can  make  incretuea 
the  risk  to  depositors.  The  very  key  to  bank 
soundness  is  a  diversified  loan  portfolio.  Re- 
stricting thrift  institutions  to  fixed-rate 
mortgages  was  a  blunder  only  regulators 
could  make.  Ditto  the  farm  credit  system. 
Commercial  banks  haven't  been  able  to  di- 
versify their  portfolios  into  new  instruments 
like  mortgage-backed  securities;  instead, 
they're  stuck  with  Third  World  debt.  Com- 
mercial banks  are  especially  troubled  by 
being  frozen  out  of  the  commercial-paper 
market.  This  short-term  coriMrate  debt  is 
now  a  $300  billion  market,  up  from  $15  bil- 
lion only  20  years  ago.  By  iianiing  this  paper, 
the  big  investment  banks  have  eaten  away 
at  the  commercial  banks'  best,  least  risky 
clients. 

Only  about  one-third  of  ail  assets  held  by 
financial  institutions  are  now  held  by  com- 
mercial banks,  down  from  more  than  half  in 
1946.  Thrifts,  insurance  companies,  pension 
funds  and  investment  banks  now  hold  the 
bulk  of  financial  assets.  Bankers  have  re- 
sponded to  this  loss  of  business  in  a  healthy 
way.  They  don't  want  protection,  they  want 
freedom  to  compete. 

Congress  has  been  the  stumbling  block. 
Despite  the  slogan  of  "American  competi- 
tiveness," Democratic  Reps.  Femand  St 
Germain  and  Charles  Schumer  have  sand- 
bagged all  efforts  to  reconsider  Glass-Stea- 
gall. Fed  Chairman  Paul  Volcker  has  also 
begged  Congress  for  years  to  take  up  the 
issue,  even  urging  that  commercial  banks  be 
allowed  into  aU  kinds  of  underwriting,  in- 
cluding corjwrate.  Wearying  of  congression- 
al inaction,  the  banks  have  come  knocking 
at  Mr.  Volcker's  door. 

Citicorp,  J.P.  Morgan  and  Bankers  Trust 
have  applied  to  the  Fed  for  permission  to 
have  their  holding  companies  begin  imder- 
writing  commercial  paper,  mortgage-backed 
securities  and  municipal  revenue  bonds. 
Brokers  at  the  big  investment  banks  now 
perform  the  bulk  of  these  activities.  The 
three  banks  pledged  in  their  applications 
that  the  new  activities  would  not  exceed  IS 
percent  of  the  business  of  the  holding  com- 
panies. While  Mr.  Volcker  doesn't  think  the 
Fed  has  the  power  to  undo  Glass-Steagall 
on  its  own,  the  15  percent  limitation  puts 
the  Fed  on  the  spot  since  this  seems  within 
the  "principally  engaged"  test. 

The  problem  is  that  there  are  a  handful 
of  issues  that  have  to  be  resolved  before  the 
barriers  for  commercial  banks  can  be  low- 
ered. Chief  among  these  is  the  role  of  ex- 
plicit FDIC  guarantees,  and  implicit  Fed 
guarantees  to  prevent  a  string  of  bank  fail- 
ures. Commercial  banks  obviously  get  a  ben- 
efit from  federal  insurance,  which  they 
shouldn't  use  for  gambling  with  risky  in- 
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Oermld  Oorrlgan.  president  of 
the  New  York  Fedenl  Reaeive  Bank,  has 
imblWMd  a  lone  paper  trying  to  sort  out 
what  kiiMl  of  regulation  wOl  have  to  remain. 
WhOe  detaOi  have  to  be  worked  out.  the 
marketa  have  already  made  a  big  step 
toward  deregulation  almost  inevitable.  And 
at  uaual.  the  marketa  are  right;  more  com- 
petition araang  financial  Institutions  will 
cut  eosta  and  promote  efficiency.  The  only 
question  Is  bow  deregulation  will  come- 
through  the  Fed.  by  inducing  banks  to  ex- 
change federal  charters  for  state  ones,  or  by 
exp(»ttng  the  banks  to  London.  By  far  the 
best  solution  would  be  for  Congress  to  get  to 
work  moving  the  laws  into  the  modem  age. 

[From  the  New  York  Times.  Feb.  S.  1987] 
What  Is  a  Baioc? 

Big  commercial  banks  have  long  had  a  big 
itch:  to  enter  markets  for  financial  services 
reserved  for  investment  bankers,  stockbro- 
kers and  Insurance  ocmipanles.  Now  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  appears  ready  to 
scratch.  After  a  putdlc  hearing  this  week  at 
which  Wall  Street's  heaviest  weights  are 
making  one  last  attempt  to  defend  their 
turf,  the  Fed  Is  likely  to  extend  the  banks' 
powers  to  underwrite  a  variety  of  securities. 

Increaaed  competition  in  underwriting 
should  cut  bwrowlng  costs  for  business  and 
local  governments.  But  that's  just  a  first, 
easy  step  toward  rationalizing  the  financial 
services  industry.  Gerald  Corrlgan.  presi- 
dent of  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  New 
York,  offers  a  bold  outline  for  reform. 

During  the  Depression  It  was  widely  be- 
lieved that  stock  speculation  was  responsi- 
ble for  the  collapse  of  the  banking  sj^tem. 
To  prevent  a  recurroice.  Congress  passed 
the  01aa»{tteagaII  Act  barring  banks  from 
most  securities  business. 

In  fact,  the  system  faOed  because  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  did  not  act  vigorously  to  check 
the  fall  In  bank  reserves,  as  worried  deposi- 
tors withdrew  money.  Today,  the  threat  to 
the  stability  of  the  syston  plainly  lies  in  ac- 
tivities untouched  by  Olass-Steagall:  loans 
to  foreign  governments,  real  estate  develop- 
ers and  the  energy  Industry.  Banks  would 
now  be  better  able  to  withstand  losses  in 
these  activities  if  they  had  been  able  to  di- 
versify into  the  securities  industries. 

Congress  would  have  modified  Glass-Stea- 
gall  by  now  were  It  not  for  opposition  from 
protected  investment  bankers.  Their  loss 
would  be  the  public's  gain,  as  competition 
from  commercial  banks  would  push  down 
the  stiff  fees  charged  for  underwriting 
bonds  and  other  securities. 

The  encouraging  prospect  is  that  the  Fed 
is  about  to  do  through  statutory  interpreta- 
tion what  Congress  has  not  done  by  law— 
permit  bank  subsidiaries  to  underwrite  all 
municipal  bonds,  short-term  corporate  debts 
and  securities  backed  by  home  mortgages 
and  car  loans. 

This  is  only  a  beginning.  Big  financial  cor- 
porations—Citibank. Merrill  Lynch,  Sears- 
believe  they  can  remain  globally  competi- 
tive only  by  offering  a  full  range  of  services. 
Their  lawyers  have  been  working  overtime 
to  exploit  loopholes  and  state  rivalries  to  es- 
tablish hrarhheads  in  brokerage,  insurance, 
underwriting  and  traditional  banking.  Many 
banks  now  sell  Insurance  In  their  lobbies; 
many  insurers  offer  checking  services. 

This  new  onnpetition  has  proved  general- 
ly benefidaL  Why  not  let  the  big  boys  chew 
away  at  the  barriers  between  their  indus- 
tries? 

The  pace  of  reform  shouldn't  be  left  to 
private  Initiative  alone.  Neither  should  the 
rewards  be  sppropriated  by  firms  with  the 


cleverest  lawyers.  It  isn't  clear,  moreover, 
that  every  market-broadening  change  would 
serve  the  public. 

Gerald  Corrigan  wisely  argues  that  the 
current  legal  distinctions  between  financial 
Industries  make  little  economic  sense.  But 
banlcs  sbouldn't  be  allowed  to  use  their  de- 
positors* money  to  discriminate  in  favor  of 
their  own  manufacturing  subsidiaries— or 
against  competitors  of  such  sutisidlaries. 
Nor  should  government  insurance  of  bank 
deposits  implicitly  cover  a  bank's  invest- 
ments La,  say,  its  own  chain  of  fast  food  res- 
taurantai 

Mr.  Corrigan  proposes  to  eliminate  bar- 
riers between  financial  services  but  to 
strengthen  the  wall  between  traditional 
banking  and  non-financial  commerce.  This 
would  aDow  financial  companies  to  expand 
to  serve  almost  every  need.  But  it  would 
minimize  the  incentives  for  favoritism  in  in- 
vestment decisions,  as  well  as  the  risks  to 
goveniment-lnsured  deposits. 

The  Corrigan  proposal  may  not  be  fault- 
less. At  the  very  least,  however,  it  offers  a 
valuable  framework  for  a  much  more  so- 
phisticated debate.  It's  an  opportunity  for 
Congress  to  welcome,  and  seize. 

[Prom  The  Washington  Post,  Feb.  4, 1987] 
Battle  of  the  Banks 

The  battle  of  the  banks  is  gathering  force. 
At  one  level  it's  merely  a  test  of  political 
power  between  the  banks  and  the  securities 
industry  over  who  can  do  what  Idnds  of 
business.  But  l)eyond  this  struggle  looms 
the  increasingly  urgent  need  for  fundamen- 
tal reorganization  of  the  whole  financial 
sector— banking,  securities,  insurance,  the 
works. 

Three  of  the  big  New  York  banks  ap- 
peared before  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
yesterday  to  press  their  applications  for  the 
power  to  engage  in  several  activities  at 
present  forbidden  to  them.  They  want  to 
underwrite  and  trade  in  municipal  revenue 
bonds,  commercial  paper  and  mortgage- 
backed  securities— all  of  which,  they  con- 
vincingly argue,  would  be  less  risky  than 
conventional  bank  lending.  But  the  current 
rules  leawe  those  activities  to  the  securities 
Industry,  which  naturally  enough  is  vigor- 
ously protecting  the  status  quo. 

The  hearing  itself  was  a  sharp  and  clear 
example  of  the  way  not  to  proceed  with  this 
basic  financial  reorganization— piecemeal, 
quarreling  over  one  subcategory  of  securi- 
ties at  a  time,  with  much  attention  to 
narrow  legalities  and  little  thought  to  the 
broad  architecture  of  the  evolving  result. 
The  Federal  Reserve  Board  has  already  said 
that  the  expanded  powers  at  issue  here  are 
appropriate  for  banks.  As  its  chairman,  Paul 
Volcker,  said,  the  question  isn't  what's  right 
but  what's  legal  under  the  controlling  law, 
written  ki  1933  in  the  depths  of  the  Depres- 
sion. Answers  that  make  sense  wUl  require 
revision  of  the  law,  he  observed— and  that 
requires  action  by  Congress.  The  Senate 
Banidng  Committee  imder  its  new  chair- 
man, William  Proxmire,  has  l)een  holding 
interesting  hearings,  and  it  looks  as  though 
substantial  legislation  may  at  least  l>e  intro- 
duced this  year. 

The  sense  of  urgency  is  rising.  The  rapid 
development  of  the  securities  markets  is 
making  it  possible  for  many  big  businesses 
to  go  directly  there  for  financing  rather 
than  depending  on  the  bank  loans  that  were 
traditionally  central  to  most  banks'  profits. 
That's  why  the  banks  are  trying  to  fight 
their  waor  into  the  securities  business.  The 
1933  law  as  supposed  to  keep  them  separate, 
but  people  on  both  sides  have  l>een  chipping 


away  at  the  wall  and  reaching  through  the 
chinks.  The  radical  deregulation  of  the 
London  finaticial  markets  last  year  has 
raised  the  bgnkers'  level  of  anxiety  here. 
American  banks,  through  their  British  sul>- 
sidiaries,  can  now  carry  on  securities  trans- 
actions prohibited  to  them  here— and  they 
fear  that  their  business  will  increasingly 
drift  abroad  if  the  American  law  is  not 
changed. 

Congress  usually  prefers  to  move  one  step 
at  a  time  in  a  subject  as  complex  as  this  one, 
and  that's  often  the  wiser  choice.  But  the 
restructuring  of  financial  services  is  an  ex- 
ception. Here  the  circumstances  require 
change  that  |s  profound,  rapid  and  sweep- 
ing. 

Mr.  GARTS.  What  we  are  seeing  here 
today  is  something  that  I  have  not 
seen  in  awhile:  Overwhelming  opposi- 
tion from  a  variety  of  sources,  all  bi- 
partisan, including  newspapers  fiom 
all  over  the  country,  and  the  adminis- 
tration. I  am  rather  amazed  at  the  ciu:- 
rent  problem.  My  committee,  when  I 
was  still  chairman  last  year,  unani- 
mously reported  out  a  clean  PSLIC 
bill  with  an  emergency  situation  of 
this  kind.  We  should  proceed  as 
promptly  as  possible  to  take  care  of 
this  problem,  and  deal  with  these 
others  later.  The  additional  issues 
really  compoimd  the  situation  and  en- 
danger PSLIC  recap. 

Mr.  President,  I  see  that  other  Sena- 
tors still  not  wishing  to  speak  are  not 
on  the  floor.  But  I  have  no  desire  to 
take  any  more  time  at  this  time. 

Does  the  majority  leader  wish  to  be 
recognized? 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator. 

Mr.  President,  while  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Utah  is 
on  the  floor,  and  is  the  acting  Republi- 
can leader,  may  I  say  to  him  that  I 
have  cleared  the  following  requests 
with  the  leadership  on  the  other  side, 
all  Senators. 


ORDERS  FOR  THURSDAY 

RECESS  uirriL  9:30  A.M. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today  it 
stands  in  recess  imtil  the  hour  of  9:30 
tomorrow  morning. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

TIME  LIMITATION  AGREEMENT — SENATE  CONCUR- 
RENT RESOLVTION  27  AND  SENATE  CONCUR- 
RENT RESOLITTION  2 1 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  immediately 
after  the  recognition  of  the  two  lead- 
ers or  their  designees  under  the  stand- 
ing order,  ttie  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  27,  which  is  Calendar 
Order  No.  66;  and  that,  upon  the  expi- 
ration of  the  time,  or  the  yielding  back 
thereof  on  that  concurrent  resolution. 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  27  be 
temporarily  laid  aside  and  the  Senate 


proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Senate 
Concurrent  Resolution  21,  Calendar 
Order  No.  65;  and  that  upon  the  con- 
clusion of  debate  thereon  the  Senate 
then  proceed  to  vote  immediately  and 
without  further  debate  or  motions  on 
Calendar  Order  No.  65,  and  that  upon 
disposition  of  that  measure,  the 
Senate  vote  immediately  on  the  dispo- 
sition of  Calendar  Order  No.  66;  pro- 
vided, that  there  be  a  limitation  on 
the  second  rollcall  vote.  It  being  a 
back-to-back  vote,  of  10  minutes,  with 
the  warning  bells  to  sound  at  the  con- 
clusion of  2V4  minutes;  provided  fur- 
ther, that  upon  the  disposition  of 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  27, 
then  the  Senate  resume  consideration 
of  the  banking  measure;  provided,  fur- 
ther, that  in  the  meantime  Mr. 
Breaux  lay  down  his  amendment  to- 
night. 

This  has  been  cleared  with  the  dis- 
tinguished manager  of  the  bill,  and  I 
hope  with  the  ranking  manager.  But 
may  I  say  before  the  Chair  puts  the 
question  on  these  requests,  the  two 
measures  that  I  have  mentioned.  Cal- 
endar Orders  Nos.  65  and  66,  have 
time  agreements  already  thereon. 
They  have  been  entered  into  earlier 
today.  It  is  just  a  matter  of  having  the 
debate  on  the  two  measures  back  to 
back,  with  no  amendment  other  than 
committee  amendments;  and  then 
with  the  yeas  and  nays  having  already 
been  ordered  also,  having  those  votes 
back  to  back,  the  second  vote  with  a 
10-minute  time  limitation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  GARN.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  and  I  will  not  object,  because  I 
would  tell  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  that  their  request  has  been 
cleared  by  the  Republican  leader.  I 
would  only  reserve  the  right  to  object 
to  pose  a  question  of  what  the  time 
limits  are  on  those  two  measures  so 
that  we  can  anticipate  what  time  we 
will  be  back  on  the  banking  bill. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Yes,  Mr.  President, 
there  is  20  minutes  on  each  of  the  two 
measures  to  be  equally  divided,  and  it 
may  be  that  part  of  that  time  will  be 
yielded  back.  However,  if  it  is  all  used, 
there  will  be  40  minutes  total  for 
debate  on  the  two  measures. 

Mr.  GARN.  If  I  could  further  re- 
serve the  right  to  object  to  ask  one 
more  question.  Returning  to  the  bank- 
ing issue,  I  suppose  it  is  rather  unusu- 
al for  the  ranking  minority  member  to 
ask  a  question  trying  to  protect  the 
rights  of  a  majority  member,  but  I  do 
know  that  Senator  Boren  wishes  to 
offer  an  amendment.  He  was  unable  to 
be  on  the  floor  this  afternoon. 

The  scenario  that  was  discussed  was 
that  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
would  offer  his  amendment  and  then 
Senator  Borem's  amendment  would  be 
offered  as  an  amendment  to  that. 

I  am  aware  that  if  we  lay  down  the 
Breaux  amendment  and  then  someone 


asks  for  the  yeas  and  nays.  Senator 
BoREN  would  be  precluded  from  offer- 
ing his  amendment  to  the  Breaux 
amendment. 

Is  there  any  way  we  can  formulate 
the  unanimous-consent  request  so  that 
Senator  Boren  would  be  protected  and 
allowed  to  offer  his  amendment  to  the 
Breaux  amendment  without  any  pro- 
cedural interference? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  object  to  that.  I  would  want  to 
feel  free  to  offer  an  amendment.  I  do 
not  want  to  foreclose  that.  I  may  not 
do  that  but  I  would  have  to  object  to 
any  unanimous-consent  agreement 
shutting  everybody  out  from  offering 
an  amendment  except  Senator  Boren. 
I  am  managing  the  bill  on  the  majori- 
ty side.  I  may  have  an  amendment  to 
offer.  I  do  not  want  to  be  shut  out.  I 
think  the  unanimous-consent  request 
suggesting  that  only  Senator  Boren 
can  offer  his  amendment  would  shut 
me  out. 

Mr.  GARN.  No;  it  would  not. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Of  course  it 
would.  It  would  be  in  the  second 
degree. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Utah  has  the  floor  on  a 
reservation.  The  Senator  from  Utah 
can  proceed  with  his  reservation. 

Mr.  GARN.  That  was  not  my  intent 
in  any  way.  The  Senator  has  worked 
with  me  for  a  long  time.  My  intent  was 
not  to  preclude  anyone  else.  It  was 
simply  to  make  sure  that  Senator 
BoRia?  had  the  opportunity  to  offer 
his  amendment  without  being  preclud- 
ed by  a  procedural  motion.  My  ques- 
tion would  be  the  same  on  the  amend- 
ment by  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin, 
so  that  he  would  have  that  same  op- 
portimity.  It  is  not  my  place,  but  I 
would  advise  Senator  Breaux  not  to 
lay  down  his  amendment  if  we  end  up 
not  giving  Senator  Boren  the  right. 
Again,  I  find  myself  in  the  peculiar  po- 
sition of  defending  the  right  of  some- 
one on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  am  sure  Senator 
Breaux  will  lay  down  his  amendment 
at  some  time  or  another.  If  not,  we  can 
go  to  third  reading  and  pass  the  bUl. 
But  if  I  wanted  to,  I  may  want  to  offer 
an  amendment  myself.  If  Senator 
Boren  gets  the  floor  first,  he  can  offer 
an  amendment  and  foreclose  me.  But  I 
do  not  want  to  give  up  my  right. 

Mr.  GARN.  If  I  were  advising  my 
colleagues,  I  would  advise  Senator 
Boren  to  lay  down  his  amendment 
first.  That  would  solve  aU  these  prob- 
lems. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  If  he  gets  the 
floor  first,  he  can  do  that. 

Mr.  GARN.  Well,  he  can  unless  the 
Breaux  amendment  is  laid  down  first. 
But  I  hope  Senator  Boren  is  not  pre- 
cluded from  offering  his  amendment 
tlirough  procedural  motions.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  knows  that  at  no 
time  that  I  was  chairman  did  I  ever, 
either  in  committee  or  on  the  floor,  do 


that  procedurally.  I  was  always  willing 
to  have  an  up-or-down  vote. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  is  fine,  but  I 
wanted  to  be  sure  that  I  was  protected 
and  feeling  free  that  I  could  offer  an 
amendment  to  the  Boren  amendment. 
I  have  not  decided  whether  to  do  that 
or  not.  I  may  decide  not  to  offer  such 
an  amendment.  I  would  hope  it  could 
simply  be  that  Senator  Boren  can 
offer  his  amendment.  When  Senator 
Boren  comes  back  we  can  discuss  it 
and  decide  at  that  time. 

Mr.  GARN.  I  do  not  object  to  what 
the  majority  leader  is  attempting  to 
do.  If  he  would  modify  his  request  to 
make  no  reference  to  the  banking  bill 
other  than  that  we  return  to  it,  not  by 
unanimous  consent  to  require  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  to  lay  his  amend- 
ment down,  then  I  would  have  no  ob- 
jection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  Chair  and  I 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Utah.  I  will  remove  from  my  request 
the  provision  that  would  stipulate  that 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana lay  down  his  amendment  tonight. 
He  can  do  that,  if  he  gets  recognition, 
in  any  event,  without  his  being  includ- 
ed in  the  request.  I  am  happy  to 
remove  that  portion  of  the  request. 
Mr.  GARN.  I  have  no  objection. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  DODD.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object.  Will  the  majority  leader  be  so 
kind  as  to  restate  the  vmanimous-con- 
sent  request? 
Mr.  BYRD.  Yes. 

Mr.  President,  in  response  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Connecticut, 
there  are  two  measures  on  the  Calen- 
dar of  Business,  orders  nimibered  65 
and  66,  each  of  which  under  an  agree- 
ment allowing  for  20  minutes  of 
debate.  It  is  my  request  that,  on  to- 
morrow after  the  two  leaders  have 
been  recognized  under  the  standing 
order,  the  Senate  begin  debate  on  Cal- 
endar Order  No.  66  and  complete  the 
debate  on  that  measure,  and  then  set 
that  measure  aside  and  go  to  Calendar 
Order  No.  65,  complete  the  debate 
thereon,  and  then  have  the  rollcall 
vote,  which  has  already  been  ordered, 
beginning  at  10:30  a.m.— and  I  want  to 
add  that  specific  hour  to  my  request 
so  that  Senators  will  know  that  it  is  at 
a  specific  hour  that  the  first  rollcall 
vote  will  occur,  namely,  at  10:30  a.m.— 
on  Calendar  Order  No.  65,  and  imme- 
diately after  that  vote,  go  to  a  vote, 
back-to-back,  on  Calendar  Order  No. 
66  with  a  10-minute  limitation  on  that 
rollcall  vote.  Following  the  disposition 
thereof,  the  Senate  would  resume  con- 
sideration of  the  banking  bill,  S.  790. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  further  reservation? 

Mr.  DODD.  No;  I  thank  the  majority 
leader  very  much. 
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Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  want  to 
be  sure  that  my  request  specificaUy 
provides  that  the  first  rollcall  vote, 
and  this  is  in  further  answer  to  the 
initial  question  by  Senator  Garn. 
occurs  at  10:30  aan.  This  will  accom- 
modate the  Republican  leader  who 
wants  that  ^edflc  hour. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  unanimous-con- 
sent request  by  the  majority  leader? 
Hearing  none,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mi.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Chair,  and  I  thank  aU  Senators.  I 
thank  the  manager  and  the  ranking 
manager  of  the  bill.  I  am  sure  Mr. 
Bbmtsbh  will  appreciate  this  arrange- 
ment also. 

The  text  of  the  agreement  follows: 
&  Con.  RSB.  21  AMD  8.  Con.  Res.  27 

Ordered,  Thst  on  Thunday,  March  26, 
1987.  followlnc  the  expiration  of  leadership 
time,  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  consider- 
ation of  S.  Con.  Rea  27,  a  concurrent  resolu- 
tion atatlnc  the  aense  of  the  Senate  that  the 
United  States  Department  of  Commerce 
■nd  apeOal  Trade  RepresentoUve  should 
initiate  Invftlgsttani  of  r!»n«Hii.n  agricul- 
tural lubaidies.  with  debate  thereon  limited 
to  20  minutes,  to  be  equally  divided  and  con- 
trolled, and  with  no  amendments  In  order, 
except  oommlttee  reported  amendments. 

Ordered  further.  That  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  time  or  the  yielding  back  thereof,  the 
ooocunoit  resolution  be  temporarily  laid 
aside  and  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  consid- 
eratl<m  of  S.  Con.  Res.  21,  a  concurrent  reso- 
lution exprcMinc  the  sense  of  Congress  In 
(Hvositlon  to  the  proposal  by  the  European 
Community  for  the  establishment  of  a  tax 
on  TegetsUe  and  marine  fats  and  oils  and 
urging  the  President  to  take  strong  and  im- 
mediate oountenneasurea  should  such  a  tax 
be  implemented  to  the  detriment  of  United 
States  exports  of  oilseeds  and  products  and 
inconsistently  with  the  European  Communi- 
ty's obligations  under  the  General  Agree- 
mmt  cm  Tariffs  and  Trade,  with  debate 
tbere<m  to  be  limited  to  20  minutes,  to  be 
equally  divided  and  controUed,  and  with  no 
amendments  in  order. 

Ordered  further.  That  at  the  hour  of  10:30 
ajn.,  the  Senate  proceed  without  interven- 
ing motion  or  detete  to  vote  on  S.  Con.  Res. 
27,  to  be  followed  immediately  by  a  vote  on 
a  Con.  Res.  21.  (March  25. 1087) 


COMPETmVE  EQUALITY 
BANKING  ACT 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
want  to  reassure  Members  of  the 
Senate  that  there  is  very  substantial 
support  for  the  bill  that  emerged  from 
the  Senate  Banking  Committee,  not 
only  emerged  by  a  12-to-6  bipartisan 
vote  with  every  Democrat  and  two  Re- 
publicans voting  for  It.  but  strongly 
supported  by  the  Independent  Bank- 
ers Association.  They  said: 

On  March  10,  the  Senate  Banking  Com- 
mittee reported  out  a  comprehensive  bank- 
ing bill  by  a  bipartisan  12-8  vote.  The  issues 
contained  In  this  legislation  are  not  new— in 
fact,  some  of  the  issues  in  this  bill  have 


been  pending  before  the  Senate  Banking 
Committee  and  the  Congress  for  four  years. 
The  ladependent  Bankers  Association  of 
Amerioi,  a  national  trade  association  for  ap- 
proximately 7,000  community  banks,  strong- 
ly supports  the  thrust  of  this  reported  bill 
wtiich  links  the  recapitalization  of  the 
PSLIC  and  the  regulators'  bill  with  the  clo- 
sure of  the  nonlMuik  bank  loophole. 

Mr.  President,  this  organization  as 
we  know  represents  the  small  banks  in 
this  country  and  their  position  is  abso- 
lutely crystal  clear. 

Now  let  me  point  out  that  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  has 
also  made  it  clear  that  he  supports 
this  legliilation.  His  name  has  been 
brought  up  and  people  have  said. 
"Well,  he  supports  it  but  not  all  the 
way  and  so  forth." 

Let  me  read  from  a  letter  that  he 
wrote  yesterday. 

Many  of  the  provisions  of  the  bill  are  ur- 
gently needed  and  should  be  promptly 
adopted  by  the  Senate.  That  Is  certainly 
true  of  Title  III  of  the  recapitalization  of 
FSLIC. 

On  title  I,  he  said: 

Title  I,  is,  in  its  own  way,  also  essential 
legislation.  I  have  stressed  for  some  time 
the  importance  of  a  Congressional  reaffirm- 
ing of  the  important  principle  of  separating 
banking  and  commerce.  I  do  not  think,  as  a 
practical  matter,  that  we  can  make  positive 
progress  towards  adaptation  of  the  banking 
system  to  deal  with  the  changing  financial 
services  market  until  this  fundamental  step 
has  been  taken. 

He  also  concludes  this  about  title  II 
which  many  people  feel  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  opposes.  Of  course, 
title  II  would  provide  a  moratorium  on 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  acting  on 
new  bank  powers  for  a  year.  He  indi- 
cates he  has  great  hesitation  on  that. 
Here  is  what  he  concludes: 

I  recognize,  however,  that,  as  a  practical 
matter,  despite  the  merits  of  the  case,  there 
may  not  now  be  a  willingness  to  adopt  these 
limited  securities  powers  at  this  time,  pend- 
ing further  study.  Assuming  that  Is  true,  I 
welcome  the  commitment  that  the  Commit- 
tee has  made  to  examine  and  vote  on  funda- 
mental financial  restructuring  legislation, 
and  the  intention  of  the  Chairman  to  have 
the  Committee  make  such  decisions  by  Oc- 
tober. 

In  other  words,  it  is  clear  that  the 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Governors 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  also 
strongly  supports  the  thrust  of  this 
bill. 

Indeed,  he  was  very,  very  helpful  in 
talking  to  members  of  the  committee 
about  ft  and  In  testifying  on  the  bill. 
He  has  a  particularly  strong  feeling 
about  the  nonbank  bank  loophole. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  the  United 
States  League  of  Savings  Institutions. 
I  have  a  letter  from  William  O'Con- 
nell,  president.  He  says: 

On  behalf  of  the  U.S.  League  and  its  3,400 
savings  Institutions  members,  I  urge  you  to 
support  PSLIC  recapitalization  as  reported 
by  the  Senate  Banking  Committee  in  Title 
in  of  S.  790  and  to  preserve  Title  I  of  that 
important  bill,  plugging  the  nonbank  bank 
loophols. 
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S.  790,  as  reported,  provides  greater  up- 
front resources  to  rebuUd  FSLIC  reserves 
than  the  plan  submitted  by  the  Treasury 
and  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board 
and,  of  great  Importance,  the  bill  assures 
Congressional  Involvement  in  the  longer 
term  funding  and  case  resolution  of  the 
PSLIC.  Our  business  will  pay  the  entire 
cost:  no  appropriated  funds  or  taxpayer  dol- 
lars are  Involved. 

I  ask  your  vote  for  S.  790,  particularly 
Titles  I  and  III.  It  will  assure  that  savings 
institutions  will  continue  to  serve  the  thrift 
and  home  finance  needs  of  communities 
across  America. 

Mr.  Pre»ldent.  I  think  that  is  a 
pretty  emphatic  endorsement  of  this 
bill.  Any  impression  people  have 
gotten  beciiuse  there  are  editorials  in 
papers  here  and  there  criticizing  the 
bill  in  Its  present  form  should  not  con- 
fuse Members  of  the  Senate.  We  have 
solid  support  from  members  of  the  in- 
dustry, from  regulators— not  only 
Chairman  Volcker  but  other  regula- 
tors. Therefore,  I  hope  the  Senate  wiU 
act  affirmatively  on  this  amendment. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
letters  I  referred  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

iMSEPEifSENT  Bankers 
Association  of  America, 
Washington,  DC,  March  16, 1987. 
Hon.  Davis  Karnes, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Waahington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Karnes:  On  March  10,  the 
Senate  Banking  Committee  reported  out  a 
comprehensive  banking  bill  by  a  bi-partisan 
12-6  vote.  The  Issues  contained  In  tills  legis- 
lation are  not  new—in  fact,  some  of  the 
issues  In  this  bill  have  been  pending  l>efore 
the  Senate  Banldng  Committee  and  the 
Congress  for  four  years.  The  Independent 
Bankers  AssSciation  of  America,  a  national 
trade  associgtion  for  approximately  7000 
community  banks,  strongly  supports  the 
thrust  of  this  reported  bill  which  links  the 
recapitalization  of  the  PSLIC  and  the  regu- 
lators' bill  with  the  closure  of  the  nonbank 
bank  loophole.  In  our  judgment,  these 
Issues  must  be  linked,  since  continued  ex- 
ploitation of  the  loophole  will  further  un- 
dermine existing  depository  institutions  and 
their  insurance  funds,  as  well  as  undermin- 
ing the  Pederal  Reserve's  authority  under 
the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act. 

We  also  bcQleve  that  major  public  policy 
Issues  such  as  the  separation  of  banking  and 
commerce  should  be  decided  by  the  Con- 
gress and  not  by  clever  lawyers  exploiting 
loopholes  for  the  benefit  of  a  few  money 
center  banks  and  Fortune  500  clients.  In 
formal  testimony  before  the  Senate  Bank- 
ing Committse  earlier  this  year.  Fed  Chair- 
man Paul  Volcker  urged  the  Senate  Bank- 
ing Committee  to  decide  tliis  "marker"  issue 
now.  They  have  now  so  decided. 

We  are  disappointed  in  some  of  the  specif- 
ic language  in  the  bill.  We  would  have 
strongly  preferred  the  July  1,  1983,  grandfa- 
ther date  for  nonbank  banks  which  was  con- 
tained in  an  earlier  draft  of  the  bill  consid- 
ered by  Senate  Banking.  Those  exploiting 
the  nonbank  bank  loophole  were  clearly  put 
on  notice  on  October  4,  1984,  when  the 
then-Chairman  of  the  Senate  Banking  Com- 
mittee Jake  Gam  and  House  Banking  Com- 
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mlttee  Chairman  St  Germain  issued  a  joint 
statement,  after  failing  to  reach  an  agree- 
ment on  legislation,  which  stated: 

"As  regards  the  specific  issue  of  the  non- 
bank  bank  loophole,  it  is  our  intention  that 
the  grandfather  date  of  July  1,  1983. 
become  law.  Those  who  Invest  funds  now  as- 
suming this  grandfather  date  will  be  ex- 
tended will,  in  our  opinion,  end  up  having  to 
divest,  no  matter  what  the  cost." 

The  permanent  closing  of  the  nonbank 
bank  loophole  is  a  major  step  forward,  but 
the  March  S,  1987.  grandfather  date  does 
reward  those  few  firms  that  thumbed  their 
noses  at  the  Congress  and  set  up  nonbank 
banks  between  July  1,  1983,  and  March  4, 
1987. 

We  are  also  disappointed  about  the  one- 
year  moratorium  on  new  powers.  However, 
we  note  that  Chairman  Proxmlre  intends  to 
hold  hearings  on  this  issue  later  this  year 
and  clearly,  following  these  hearings,  the 
Senate  Banking  Committee  could  again  ad- 
dress this  issue.  The  moratorium  decision 
reflected  the  fact  that  banking,  at  this  time, 
did  not  have  anywhere  near  the  necessary 
votes  in  the  Senate  Banking  Committee. 

We  are  aware  that  Secretary  Baker  and 
his  allies  are  arguing  against  Senate  Bank- 
ing's decision  to  link  the  closing  of  the  loop- 
hole with  the  PSXJC  recapitalization  bill. 
We  are  disappointed  in  Secretary  Baker.  At 
the  very  time  when  Senate  Banking  was 
moving  to  mark  up  this  biU,  Administration 
lawyers  were  moving  In  the  courts  to  free  up 
the  hands  of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Curren- 
cy (a  direct  employee  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury)  to  commence  the  chartering 
of  nonbank  banks.  Some  300  applications 
are  pending. 

This  legal  action  must  be  regarded  as  a 
clear  signal  of  what  the  Secretary  of  Treas- 
ury plans  to  do  if  the  Congress  doesn't  act. 
And  unfortunately,  our  court  case  has  only 
stopped  the  new  chartering  of  nonbank 
banks  by  the  Comptroller,  and  not  the  cre- 
ation of  nonbank  banks  (by  other  agencies) 
formed  by  commercial  firms  under  the 
Change  in  Bank  Control  Act. 

In  issuing  a  preliminary  injunction 
against  the  Comptroller  (an  injunction  the 
Administration  is  now  seeking  to  dissolve  as 
well  as  seeking  summary  judgment),  the 
District  Court  judge  stated: 

"It  is  the  Comptroller,  not  the  plaintiffs, 
who  should  seek  Congressional  authority 
before  imposing  his  personal  policy  prefer- 
ences relating  to  interstate  banking  on  the 
banking  structure  of  the  United  States." 

In  conclusion,  we  strongly  urge  you  to 
support  the  thrust  of  the  legislation  report- 
ed out  of  the  Senate  Banking  Committee 
linking  the  closing  of  the  loophole  with  the 
PSLIC  recapitalization.  Anything  less  will 
have  adverse  consequences  for  the  future 
safety  and  soundness  of  our  existing  system 
of  depository  institutions  and  wiU  abrogate 
the  Congress'  responsibility  for  determining 
the  future  financial  and  economic  structure 
of  the  United  States. 
Sincerely, 

Charles  T.  Doyle, 

PreiidenL 

Board  or  Governors  of  the 

Federal  Reserve  System, 
Waahirtgton,  DC,  March  24.  1987. 
Hon.  William  Proxmire, 
Chairman,   Committee  on  Banking,  Hous- 
ing,   and    Urban   Affairs,    U.S.    Senate, 
Washington,  DC. 
Dear  Chairman  Phoxmire:  I  am  respond- 
ing to  your  request  for  my  views  on  provi- 


sions of  the  Competitive  Equality  Banking 
Act. 

Many  of  the  provisions  of  the  biU  are  ur- 
gently needed  and  should  be  promptly 
adopted  by  the  Senate.  That  is  certainly 
true  of  Title  III  on  the  recapitalization  of 
FSLIC.  It  is  essential  that  the  Congress  re- 
store the  financial  integrity  of  this  fund  so 
that  it  can  promptly  and  effectively  deal 
with  the  serious  problems  affecting  a  limit- 
ed, but  still  very  significant,  portion  of  the 
thrift  industry.  Financial  assistance  for  the 
PSLIC  is  urgently  required  and  Title  III 
provides  the  initial  resources  of  $7.5  bil- 
lion—an amount  that  I  believe  should  be  in- 
creased to  the  full  $15  billion  originally  re- 
quested. 

Title  I  is,  in  its  own  way,  also  essential  leg- 
islation. I  have  stressed  for  some  time  the 
importance  of  a  Congressional  reaffirming 
of  the  important  principle  of  separating 
banking  and  commerce.  I  do  not  think,  as  a 
practical  matter,  that  we  can  make  positive 
progress  towards  adaptation  of  the  banking 
system  to  deal  with  the  changing  financial 
services  market  until  this  fundamental  stop 
has  been  taken. 

Other  provisions  of  the  bill  are  also  im- 
portant. We  strongly  support  the  provisions 
on  emergency  acquisition  of  banks  and  we 
have  no  objection  to  the  credit  union  ad- 
ministrative provisions.  The  sections  of  the 
bill  dealing  with  deposit  availability  provide 
us  with  useful  tools  that  will  enable  us  to 
make  significant  improvements  in  the  pay- 
ments system  so  as  to  help  assure  that 
banks  can  make  prompt  availability  of  de- 
posits by  check  to  their  customers  within  a 
realistic  and  practical  framework. 

I  urge  that  no  further  weakening  amend- 
ments be  made  to  Titles  I  and  III.  In  Com- 
mittee amendments  to  Title  I  were  adopted 
which  loosen  the  restrictions  on  nonbank 
banks  and  nonthrift  thrifts.  Further  amend- 
ments that  would  weaken  the  limitations  on 
these  institutions— such  as  those  which 
would  allow  affiliate  overdrafts  in  nonbank 
banks  owned  by  primary  dealers— would 
very  seriously  compromise  the  usefulness  of 
this  Title. 

Similarly,  Title  III  has  been  weakened  by 
reducing  the  amounts  available  for  FSLIC 
recapitalization,  and  by  Including  amend- 
ments that  restrict  the  thrift  supervisors 
from  carrying  out  their  responsibilities. 
Here  too.  further  restricting  amendments 
could  seriously  limit  the  usefulness  of  this 
Title  in  setting  the  FSLIC  and  the  thrift  in- 
dustry on  a  positive  course  toward  rebuild- 
ing confidence. 

The  major  problems  I  see  in  the  bill  are  in 
Title  II.  Instead  of  providing  expanded  and 
new  authority  for  bank  holding  companies 
to  underwrite  certain  securities  as  I  and 
others  had  strongly  recommended  to  the 
Committee,  this  Title  sets  a  moratorium,  be- 
ginning with  the  date  of  enactment  and  ex- 
tending over  a  year,  on  certain  bank  and 
bank  holding  company  activities  in  the  area 
of  securities  underwriting,  as  well  as  insur- 
ance and  real  estate  development.  This  Title 
is  clearly  retrogressive;  It  takes  away  powers 
that  existing  law  permit  the  regulatory  au- 
thorities to  grant  to  banking  organizations. 
We  are  opposed  to  this  provision  and  very 
much  regret  that  the  bill  no  longer  provides 
authority  for  bank  holding  companies  to 
engage  in  underwriting  mutual  funds,  mort- 
gate-backed  securities,  revenue  bonds,  and 
commercial  paper.  My  preference  remains 
for  a  positive  vote  on  these  powers  at  this 
time. 

I  recognize,  however,  that,  as  a  practical 
matter,  despite  the  merits  of  the  case,  there 


may  not  now  be  a  wilUngness  to  adopt  these 
limited  securities  powers  at  Uiis  time,  pend- 
ing further  study.  Assuming  that  is  true,  I 
welcome  the  commitment  that  the  Commit- 
tee has  made  to  examine  and  vote  on  funda- 
mental financial  restructuring  legislation, 
and  the  intention  of  the  Chairman  to  have 
the  Committee  make  such  decisions  by  Oc- 
tober. This  intention  could  be  given  real 
meaning  if  you  were  to  shorten  the  life  of 
the  proposed  moratorium  and  let  It  expire 
no  later  than  the  end  of  the  current  session. 
To  sum  up,  basic  precepts  in  our  ttunUng 
structure  must  be  preserved  and  FSLIC 
Must  be  recapitalized— and  these  steps  must 
be  taken  on  an  urgent  basis  If  the  Congress 
wishes  to  preserve  the  opportunity  to  main- 
tain stability  and  build  carefully  for  the 
future.  Undesirable  changes,  having  the 
effect  of  weakening  Titles  I  and  HI,  must  be 
avoided.  Title  III  should  be  strengthened. 
Title  II  should  be  eliminated  or  amended. 
The  Congress  should  act  promptly  on  this 
legislation. 

Sincerely, 

Paul  A.  Volcker, 

Chairman. 

United  States  Lcagde 
of  Savings  Instttdtions, 
Chicago,  TZ,  March  24,  1987. 
Hon.  William  Proxmire, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Proxmire:  On  belialf  of  the 
U.S.  League  and  its  3,400  savings  institu- 
tions members.  I  urge  you  to  support  FSLIC 
recapitalization  as  reported  by  the  Senate 
Banking  Committee  in  Title  III  of  S.  790 
and  to  preserve  Title  I  of  that  important 
bill,  plugging  the  nonbank  bank  loophole. 

As  Chairman  Volcker  testified  before  the 
Senate  Banking  Committee,  closing  the 
nonbank  bank  loophole  is  just  as  important 
and  urgent  as  recapitalizing  the  FSLIC.  If 
nonbank  banks  are  allowed  to  proliferate, 
there  is  little  incentive  for  corporations  to 
assist  the  FSLIC  by  acquiring  troubled 
thrifts  since  they'll  t>e  able  to  organize  non- 
bank  banks.  In  turn,  the  cost  of  FSLIC  case 
resolution  is  magnified  and  FSLIC  reserves 
are  further  depleted.  Plugging  the  loophole, 
together  with  a  sensible  supervisory  ap- 
proach to  asset  valuation  and  real  estate  ap- 
praisals—also found  in  Title  III  of  S.  790,  as 
reported— make  possible  a  businesslike  ap- 
proach to  the  PSLIC's  problems. 

S.  790,  as  reported,  provides  greater  up- 
front resources  to  rebuild  FSLIC  reserves 
than  the  plan  submitted  by  the  Treasury 
iind  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board 
and,  of  great  importance,  the  bUl  assures 
Congressional  involvement  in  the  longer 
term  funding  and  case  resolution  of  the 
FSLIC.  Our  business  will  pay  the  entire 
cost:  no  appropriated  fimds  or  taxpayer  dol- 
lars are  involved. 

I  ask  your  vote  for  S.  790,  particularly 
Titles  I  and  III.  It  will  assure  that  savings 
institutions  will  continue  to  serve  the  thrift 
and  home  finance  needs  of  communities 
across  America. 
Smcerely, 

William  B.  O'Connell, 

President 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  the  floor. 

The  PREISIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Riegle]. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
begin  by  commending  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  and  our  colleague  [Mr. 
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RmzMiBi]  for  his  leadership  on  this 

lame.  The  matters  that  are  before  us 
are  very  Important  matters  for  the 
country  and  the  financial  services  in- 
dustry. Certainly,  the  recapitalization 
of  FBUC  is  a  matter  of  considerable 
urgency. 

The  chairman,  I  think,  has  moved 
very  Quidly  and  early  in  this  session 
and  has  moved  with  great  leadership,  I 
think,  to  guide  the  committee  and  to 
enable  us  to  bring  the  package  to  the 
flow  at  this  time.  I  commend  him  be- 
cause, too  often  around  here,  when  ex- 
tra(»dinary  work  is  done,  it  is  not  ac- 
knoidedged.  I  think  in  this  case,  we 
have  a  woric  product  by  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  that  merits  great  ap- 
plause. I  think,  all  around. 

Having  said  that,  it  is  not  necessarily 
everything  that  everybody  would  like. 
It  is  not  everything  that  he  would  like 
or  the  rest  of  us.  but  I  think  it  marks 
fully  the  best  that  we  can  do  at  this 
time,  because  it  is  early  in  the  session. 
These  are  very  complex  matters.  If  we 
are  going  to  be  able  to  move  later  in 
the  year  in  an  orderly  way  on  these 
issues,  it  is  very  Important  that  the 
sections  that  are  attached  to  the 
FSUC  recapitalization  be  taken  for- 
ward as  a  package.  The  FSUC  recap  is 
really  the  issue  that  gives  us  the  op- 
portunity to  bring  the  other  issues  up 
on  the  table  in  an  orderly  way  so  that 
we  might  deal  with  them  and  dispose 
of  them  over  the  course  of  this  legisla- 
tive year.  That  is  clearly  the  intent  of 
this  legislation  and  of  the  committee. 
It  has  been  stated  many  times.  It  was 
stated  in  the  committee  markup,  in 
the  committee  report,  and  in  the  sup- 
plemental views  to  the  committee 
report;  and.  of  course,  here  again,  on 
the  floor,  by  others  and  now  by 
myself. 

Why  are  we  doing  it  this  way?  I 
think  it  is  important  as  part  of  our  leg- 
islative history  to  understand  what  is 
hm>pening  to  the  financial  services  In- 
dus^ in  the  United  States  as  we 
broadly  define  it  In  that  broad  defini- 
tion. I  think  we  have  to  include  the 
banks,  we  have  to  include  the  invest- 
ment houses,  the  major  investment 
hanking  houses,  we  have  to  include 
the  securities  industry,  we  have  to  in- 
clude real  estate,  insurance,  and  other 
major  segments  of  the  mutual  fimd  in- 
dustry. All  taken  together,  they  com- 
prise what  today  is— including  the 
nonbank  banks  which  were  men- 
tioned—a broad  financial  services  in- 
dustry in  the  United  States.  There  is  a 
whole  pattern  of  history  and  practice 
of  law  that  defines  what  those  busi- 
nesses are,  what  they  can  do,  where 
the  pattern  of  regulation  exists. 

In  the  case,  for  example,  of  insur- 
ance, we  tend  in  this  country  to  regu- 
late insurance  practices  at  the  State 
level  rather  than  at  the  Federal  level; 
whereas,  in  the  case  of  banking  and 
other  kinds  of  financial  services,  the 
regulation  is  carried  out  at  the  Federal 
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level.  Bo  we  have  a  whole  pattern  of 
unique  practices  and  decisions  and 
precedents  over  a  long  period  of  time 
that  bring  us  up  to  the  mixture  of 
market  forces  and  financial  services 
that  we  see  across  the  country  today. 

It  is  important  to  understand  that 
and  then  put  beside  it  the  fact  that, 
due  to  the  enormous  trade  deficit  in 
the  United  States  that  has  been  run- 
ning now  for  several  years— $170  bil- 
lion last  year— we  are  exporting  a 
great  amount  of  American  capital  in 
exchange  for  foreign  goods  coming 
into  this  country.  The  nations  that 
have  the  large  trade  surpluses  with 
the  United  States — Japan  first  among 
them— are  now  taking  those  dollars 
that  they  have  taken  from  us— earned 
from  us,  if  you  wiU— and  they  are 
bringing  that  financial  power  back 
into  the  United  States  in  new  ways. 

Very  specifically,  the  Japanese  have 
decided  that  the  financial  services  in- 
dustry in  the  United  States  is  a  very 
tempting  target  for  intense  competi- 
tion by  them.  I  am  told  by  people  in  a 
position  to  know  that  the  Japanese 
have  been  sizing  up  the  American  fi- 
nancial services  industry  and  have  laid 
plans  to  come  in  here  with  a  competi- 
tive assault,  to  do  to  the  financial  serv- 
ices business  in  the  United  States 
what  they  previously  have  done  quite 
succestfully  in  taking  on  the  American 
automobile  and  truck  business. 

Coming  from  Michigan,  as  I  do,  I  un- 
derstand something  about  the  nature 
of  that  challenge  by  Japan  over  a 
period  of  years  and  the  fact  that  they 
have  been  able  to  move  their  market 
penetration  for  new  car  sales  in  the 
United  States  now  up  over  20  percent, 
with  the  prospect,  but  for  voluntary 
import  limits,  to  take  it  much  higher. 
But  there  has  been  an  enormous  fi- 
nancial consequence  in  this  couuntry: 
Displaoement  of  jobs,  displacement  of 
plants  across  the  country,  and  other- 
wise affect  economic  health  across  the 
United  States.  The  same  thing  is 
about  to  happen  with  respect  to  finan- 
cial services. 

We  are  about  to  see  a  wave  of  new 
international  competition  come  in 
here.  If  we  are  not  ready  for  it,  if  we 
do  not  anticipate  it  properly  and  un- 
dertake the  kind  of  restructuring  that 
may  be  necessary  to  position  the 
American  financial  services  industry 
to  meet  that  competition  on  an  equal 
footing,  we  are  going  to  find  ourselves 
falling  behind  the  trade  dynamics  in 
that  area.  I  believe  that  would  be  a 
very  dangerous  thing  to  allow  to 
happen. 

The  capital  markets  in  the  United 
States  are  the  finest  in  the  world,  they 
are  the  most  efficient.  That  does  not 
mean  they  are  perfect.  We  have  some 
problems  now,  as  we  well  know,  with 
insider  trading  and  some  other  diffi- 
culties. But  taking  those  problems  into 
account,  we  have  a  system  that  the 
world  envies.  It  is  very  important  that 


we  maintain  its  strength  and  its  integ- 
rity-its integrity  to  shareholders,  its 
integrity  in  terms  of  its  efficiency,  and 
its  integrity  in  terms  of  remaining 
strong  and  viable  as  a  national  re- 
source in  this  country. 

So  we  halve  to  make  sure  that  the  fi- 
nancial services  industry  of  today  is 
positioned  to  deal  with  this  new  inter- 
national competitive  threat  that  is 
coming. 

That  is  the  backdrop  against  which 
this  whole  debate.  I  think,  has  to  be 
weighed  and  considered.  Because  on 
the  one  hand,  while  we  have  moved 
urgently  on  FSUC  recapitalization 
and  on  giving  bank  regulators  author- 
ity so  they  can  deal  with  banks  that 
are  on  the  verge  of  bankruptcy  or 
headed  into  bankruptcy,  we  have  to 
use  the  occasion  of  the  passage  of  that 
legislation  to  set  the  stage  for  a  very 
serious  analysis  and  discussion  and 
debate  and  decision  later  this  year  on 
these  broader  questions  about  the 
futiu-e  of  the  U.S.  financial  services  in- 
dustry. 

These  are  not  easy  matters.  They 
will  not  be  easy  matters  when  we  take 
them  up  in  committee  in  an  orderly 
way  over  the  next  few  weeks  and 
months,  and  they  wiU  not  be  easy  mat- 
ters when  they  come  here  to  the 
Senate  floor.  Those  of  us  who  have 
had  the  pleasure  of  serving  on  the 
Banking  Committee  and  to  be  in  the 
midst  of  the  crossfire  that  has  taken 
place  over  the  years  in  the  various  ele- 
ments of  sections  of  the  financial  serv- 
ices industry  may  say  to  friends  who 
have  not  the  opportunity  to  have  that 
experience  yet,  it  is  one  that  you  can 
anticipate.  Because  when  these  issues 
eventually  come  for  decision  to  the 
Senate  floor,  as  a  whole,  we  find  them 
to  be  issues  that  are  strongly  contest- 
ed and  about  which  there  is  great  feel- 
ing coming  from  different  vantage 
points  and  very  powerful  arguments 
that  can  be  waged  on  different  sides  of 
these  issues. 

What  our  bill  attempts  to  do  is  try, 
with  a  l-year  moratorium,  as  best  we 
can  to  freexe  the  conditions  that  now 
exist  in  the  U.S.  financial  services  in- 
dustry, which  are  the  result  of  this 
pattern  that  has  grown  up  over  the 
years,  to  try  to  freeze  that  as  much  as 
we  can  in  place  for  a  limited  period  of 
time,  to  put  in  some  incentives  beyond 
the  1-year  moratoriimi  to  try  to  create 
a  favorable  back  pressure  on  all  the 
parties  at  Interest  who  want  to  come 
in  during  the  1-year  moratorium  and 
engage  in  a  debate  where  we  really  try 
to  think  through  these  questions  and 
issues  and  make  decisions. 

Some  will  say.  and  I  know  my  friend 
from  Louisiana  has  said,  that  he  is  not 
satisfied  with  the  fact  of  the  way  the 
banks  are  treated  and  that  the  banks 
feel  that  others  who  have  taken  ad- 
vantage of  the  marketplace  opportuni- 
ties or  loopholes  in  the  law,  or  other 


changes  as  to  procedure  with  respect 
to  either  regulatory  decisions  or  ad- 
ministrative body  decisions,  have  been 
able  to  move  out  and  do  some  things 
and  the  banks  have  been  confined  in 
narrower  straits  and  not  been  able  to 
do  so. 

There  is  some  validity  to  that  point. 
The  problem  is  that  to  the  extent  that 
that  is  going  to  be  dealt  with  and  ad- 
Justed  in  some  fashion,  we  are  not  in  a 
position  to  do  that  today.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  we  are  ready  as  a  committee 
or  a  Senate  or  as  a  Congress  to  bring 
these  issues  to  the  floor  in  a  finished 
form  to  be  able  to  take  them  up.  I 
think  we  can,  however,  within  a  1-year 
period  of  time. 

That  presumes  a  lot  of  work  is  done 
and  a  lot  of  good  faith  effort  is  made 
during  that  period  of  time.  So  I  think 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  is  correct 
in  his  assessment  of  the  fact  that  you 
do  not  have  a  level  playing  field  at  the 
moment;  you  have  a  very-odd-shaped 
playing  field,  and  we  are  not  in  a  posi- 
tion at  the  moment  to  be  able  to  do 
much  about  that.  We  are  trying  as 
best  we  can  with  this  legislation  to 
take  the  playing  field  as  it  is,  to  keep 
it  essentially  the  way  it  is  for  this 
period  of  time  to  give  us  a  chance  to 
do  this  rather  fiuidamental  reassess- 
ment, and  to  see  if  we  cannot  come  to 
some  kind  of  broad  judgment  as  to 
how  we  are  going  to  move  into  the 
future  and  prepare  ourselves  to  with- 
stand what  I  think  will  be  withering 
international  competition  that  is 
coming  at  us. 

Having  said  that,  let  me  say  some- 
thing else  because  I  hope  some  of  the 
groups  that  are  the  parties  of  interest 
will  be  following  this  debate  either 
now  or  by  rebroadcast  and,  to  the 
extent  they  are,  they  must  imderstand 
they  have  a  role  to  play  over  this  in- 
tervening 12  months,  assimitng  this 
legislation  passes.  The  responsibility, 
it  seems  to  me,  that  they  have  to 
themselves,  to  the  country,  and  to  this 
process  is  to  see  if  they  cannot  sit 
down  together  and  reason  with  people 
who  may  be  thought  of  as  adversaries, 
people  who  may  be  thought  of  as  com- 
peting interest  groups,  and  that  we 
not  just  let  this  be  a  matter  of  sort  of 
brute  strength  in  terms  of  how  we 
define  who  does  what,  but  to  try  as 
best  we  can  to  think  in  a  broader  sense 
about  the  kinds  of  arrangements  this 
nation  will  need  if  we  are  going  to 
have  a  strong  economic  future  in  this 
important  sector  over  the  next  20 
years.  That  is  really  the  issue. 

Now,  sometimes  it  is  very  hard  to  get 
to  that  if  there  is  the  feeling  that  you 
are  in  a  sector  of  the  financial  services 
market  that  is  being  eroded  or  you  feel 
some  direct  competitive  threat  from 
the  person  in  the  neighboring  sector, 
and  so  forth,  and  we  understand  that. 
But  I  think  there  are  some  broader 
issues  we  have  to  now  deal  with,  and 
so  I  am  appealing  to  those  leaders  who 


are  in  the  financial  services  industry 
in  the  various  sectors  to  be  prepared 
to  sit  down  with  their  counterparts  in 
competing  financial  service  sectors  in 
this  country  and  begin  a  dialog,  a  seri- 
ous set  of  discussions  as  to  where  we 
are  and  where  we  are  going,  because  I 
do  not  think  in  the  end  any  one  sector 
is  going  to  win  by  themselves. 

I  think  it  is  the  wrong  view  to  have. 
If  we  are  going  to  be  successful  as  a 
nation— after  all,  that  ought  to  be  part 
of  the  goal  structure  in  the  private 
sector  as  it  profoundly  has  to  be  the 
center  of  the  goal  structure  in  the 
Senate  in  terms  of  public  policy— if  we 
weigh  those  factors  properly  I  think  it 
is  possible  for  us  to  begin  to  develop 
some  consensus  in  the  private  sector 
which  can  in  turn  have  some  very  sig- 
nificant bearing  on  the  development 
of  our  thinking  in  terms  of  the  public 
policy  issues  that  we  are  called  upon 
to  address. 

So  that  is  what  we  are  undertaking. 
I  realize  these  are  arcane  issues,  they 
are  difficult  issues  to  understand,  be- 
cause they  go  to  complex  areas  of  law, 
they  go  to  areas  of  law  that,  if  you  are 
not  a  specialist,  you  may  not  necessari- 
ly have  much  immediate  knowledge  of 
what  the  practices  may  be. 

Despite  that,  I  hope  the  Senate  will 
follow  the  lead  of  the  Senate  Banking 
Committee.  We  have  produced  this 
legislation  with  a  strong  bipartisan 
vote  and  with  it,  then,  the  pledge  to 
take  these  issues  up  in  due  course. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  leave  that 
part  of  the  discussion  and  address  spe- 
cifically the  recapitalization  of  the 
Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insurance 
Corporation,  FSUC  as  we  call  it.  This 
is  an  urgent  matter  and  it  is  one  that 
we  ought  to  have  resolved  last  year 
and  we  did  not,  and  so  we  are  back 
around  with  it  today. 

I  think  most  people  are  familiar 
with  the  baclsground  of  the  legislation. 
The  Treasury  Department  and  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  pro- 
duced a  recapitalization  plan  last  year. 
The  mechanism  for  the  plan's  oper- 
ation now  is  the  same  mechanism  that 
was  laid  out  in  the  debate  last  year. 
There  are  a  few  differences  and  I 
would  like  to  speak  briefly  to  some  of 
those  differences. 

First,  the  bonding  authority  limits 
agreed  to  by  the  committee  are  re- 
duced from  what  the  Treasury  and  the 
Bank  Board  had  sought.  There  are 
good  reasons  for  this,  not  the  least  of 
them  being  the  admission  by  Treasury 
Under  Secretary  Gould  in  testimony 
before  the  House  Banking  Committee 
that: 

Given  FSLIC's  organizational  constraints, 
this  infusion  probably  represents  the  maxi- 
mum level  of  resources  that  F^LIC  can  effi- 
ciently use  to  resolve  problem  cases. 

When  Under  Secretary  Gould  made 
that  comment,  he  was  speaking  about 
an  authorization  level  of  $5  billion,  not 
the    $7.5    billion    we    are    providing. 


which  is,  of  course,  a  figure  50  percent 
larger  and  I  think  under  the  drcimi- 
stance  is  a  sufficient  measure.  So  we 
have  put  forward  the  $7.5  billion  bond- 
ing authority  figure  to  be  divided 
equally  for  each  of  2  years.  Thus,  the 
total  that  is  available  for  resolution  of 
FSUC  problem  cases  will  be  $3.75  bU- 
lion  from  the  bond,  plus  an  additional 
$2.5  billion  in  regular  FSUC  income, 
for  a  total  of  $6.25  bUlion  a  year.  I 
think  that  is  a  sufficient  amount,  par- 
ticularly in  view  of  the  comment  of 
the  Under  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  I 
just  cited. 

Another  major  difference  in  our 
committee  bill  is  that  it  addresses  the 
matter  of  forbearance  on  the  part  of 
the  Bank  Board  and  FSUC.  In  my 
view  a  reasonable  forbearance  poUcy 
directed  at  well-managed  institutions 
lending  in  areas  of  singular  economic 
distress  is  essential  to  the  success  of 
this  recapitalization  plan. 

Now,  in  April  of  last  year  the  com- 
mercial bank  regulators,  the  Comp- 
troller of  the  Ctirrency,  and  the  FDIC 
recognized  the  problems  plaguing  com- 
mercial banlu  in  our  oil-producing 
States,  in  our  agricultural  regions,  and 
in  areas  where  the  economy  is  heavily 
dependent  upon  timber  products,  all 
areas  that  have  been  in  trouble.  A 
year  ago  those  commercial  haniring 
regulators  put  into  effect  a  policy  of 
capital  forbearance  which  would 
permit  banks  in  those  areas  time  to 
work  out  from  under  their  temporary 
economic  distress,  a  situation  that  was 
really  not  of  their  own  creation. 

I  believe  that  a  similar  policy  of  for- 
bearance should  be  implemented  by 
the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board.  I 
know  there  is  great  discussion  about 
that,  but  I  want  to  lend  my  support  to 
the  wisdom  of  moving  in  that  direc- 
tion. 

Now,  the  bill  before  us  today  con- 
tains a  provision  which  will  establish 
an  accounting  requirement  for  the 
Bank  Board  and  FSUC  to  employ  in 
dealing  with  such  situations.  This  pro- 
vision states  that  the  Bank  Board  may 
not  direct  or  require  an  institution  to 
establish  excess  reserves  against  or 
write  down  the  value  of  any  asset  in 
an  amount  in  excess  of  the  amoimt 
that  would  result  from  an  evaluation 
of  the  asset  consistent  with  generally 
accepted  accounting  principles.  This  is 
the  very  same  practice  the  Comptrol- 
ler of  the  Currency  and  the  FDIC 
have  been  following  since  last  April,  so 
it  tracks  well  in  that  respect. 

So,  Mr.  President  and  colleagues,  I 
hope  that  we  would  pass  the  FSUC 
recapitalization  proposals  that  are 
before  us  today,  along  with  the  rest  of 
the  legislation  tn  this  package.  I  think 
those,  together  with  the  forbearance 
provisions,  will  put  us  in  a  very  strong 
position  to  deal  with  the  problems 
that  are  out  there.  I  think  the  people 
expect  us  to  do  so.  They  are  right  in 
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havtns  thmt  expectation.  I  think  we 
•re  ready  to  act. 

I  thank  the  Chair  and  I  yield  the 
floor.        

Tbe  FRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  IfiawMiri. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President.  I 
regret  that  earlier  today  I  was  not  on 
the  floor  when  my  colleague.  Senator 
BosD,  made  his  afwech.  It  was  Senator 
Bon>'8  first  9eech  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate.  Unfortunately,  although  I 
knew  that  he  was  going  to  be  speaking 
this  afternoon,  at  the  time  of  his  ad- 
dress to  the  Senate  I  was  tied  up  in 
the  midst  of  a  meeting  In  my  office 
with  the  Ji^ianeae  Ambassador,  and 
there  was  no  way  that  I  coiild  cut  that 
meeting  short  in  time  to  make  It  to 
the  floor  of  the  Senate.  However.  I 
was  able  to  see  a  vldeotm>e  recording 
of  Senator  Bom's  remarks.  Having 
fought  against  televising  the  proceed- 
ings OD  the  Senate  floor  for  years.  I 
have  to  admit  that  it  did  have  its  use 
this  afternoon,  because  I  was  able  to 
watch  my  oollMgue's  remarlcs. 

Mr.  President,  my  history  with  my 
colleague  goes  back  a  number  of  years. 
We  started  out  in  government  on  ex- 
actly the  same  day,  in  the  attorney 
general's  office  in  Jefferson  City.  Kit 
Boiro  served  as  the  State  auditor  and 
then  as  Oovemor  at  the  time  I  was  at- 
torney generaL  We  have  been  on  the 
same  ti^et  in  several  elections,  and  it 
is.  as  I  say,  a  history  that  goes  back 
something  like  18  years. 

Krr  BoiiD  Inings  to  the  n.S.  Senate  a 
wisdom,  an  intelligence,  and  a  keen- 
ness which  I  think  will  mark  him  as  a 
truly  outstanding  Member  of  this 
body.  Tsrpically.  his  first  comments  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  were  not  ordi- 
nary banalities.  It  was  not  the  typical 
b-  or  10-minute  speech  to  be  made  in 
morning  business;  but,  rather,  he  came 
to  the  floor  to  speak  about  probably 
the  most  controversial  issue  to  be 
faced  so  far  by  the  100th  Congress, 
and  he  spcAe  on  it  in  the  first  hours 
that  it  was  on  the  floor.  He  took  a  po- 
sition which  was  clear,  which  was 
strong,  which  was  decisive,  and  he  did 
so  on  a  complex  issue,  on  a  difficult 
issue,  and  on  a  controversial  issue. 

I  think  this  is  typical  of  the  kind  of 
participation  we  can  expect  of  Senator 
Bom*  in  the  years  in  which  he  will 
serve  in  the  Senate.  He  is  a  persuasive 
person.  He  studies  issues,  and  he  has 
studied  this  issue.  I  have  sought  his 
advice  and  talked  to  tiim  about  this 
questitm  on  several  occasions,  most  re- 
cently about  an  hour  ago  in  a  lengthy 
telephone  c<mversation,  and  will  be 
disruwdng  it  further. 

As  I  say,  he  is  persuasive.  Whether 
he  ends  up  persuading  me  on  this 
issue  ronains  to  be  seen.  I  think  there 
is  something  to  be  said  for  the  biU 
that  has  been  reported  by  the  commit- 
tee. On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  lot 
to  be  said  for  proceeding  with  the  re- 
au>italization  of  FSUC  without  get- 


ting it  bogged  down.  So  my  own  mind 
as  yet  is  unmade  on  the  merits  of  the 
bill. 

I  did  not  want  the  day  to  go  by  with- 
out coming  to  the  floor  to  comment  on 
the  maiden  speech  of  my  colleague 
from  Missouri  and  to  express  my  re- 
spect for  his  ability,  for  what  he  said 
today,  and  for  the  contributions  he 
will  be  making  to  the  Senate. 

Mr.  DIXON.  I  rise  to  engage  the  dis- 
tinguished floor  manager  in  a  collo- 
quy. Mr.  President,  a  central  theme  of 
S.  790  is  that  only  Congress  is  empow- 
ered to  decide  whether  banks,  bank 
holding  companies  and  their  affiliates 
should  be  permitted  to  exercise  new 
powers  not  granted  under  existing  law. 
As  a  result,  S.  790  calls  upon  Federal 
bank  regulators  to  stay  their  hand  on 
certain  pending  applications,  until 
Congress  has  reviewed  the  complex 
issues  involved  in  expanding  bank 
powers.  While  some  controversy  has 
arisen  regarding  certain  pending  appli- 
cations that  would  rely  upon  the 
"principally  engaged  in"  provision  in 
the  Glass-Steagall  Act,  other  pending 
applications  are  clearly  impermissible 
under  existing  law.  For  example,  one 
pending  application  would  allow  a 
bank  holding  company,  through  its  af- 
filiate, to  promote  and  operate  an  un- 
registered exchange  for  trading  op- 
tions on  U.S.  Government  securities. 
Bank-run,  proprietary  securities  ex- 
changes are  not  authorized  under  ex- 
isting law  and  present  unprecedented, 
profound  legal  and  policy  issues.  In  ad- 
dition to  general  safety  and  soundness 
concerns  raised  by  bank-run  ex- 
changes, the  threat  of  insider  trading 
created  by  a  bank-nm  exchange  is  se- 
rious and  warrants  congressional  scru- 
tiny before  approval  of  this  activity  is 
even  considered.  I  ask  the  distin- 
guished floor  manager  whether  my 
understanding  of  S.  790  and  existing 
law  is  correct. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  from 
Illinois  is  correct.  The  pending  appli- 
cation he  describes  represents  a  sub- 
stantial change  in  new  bank  powers. 
The  oompetitive  and  public  interest 
concerns  raised  by  the  application 
thus  involve  both  securities  and  bank- 
ing law  and  underscore  the  need  for  a 
comprehensive  approach  to  changes  in 
financial  sevices  regulation.  If  unregis- 
tered bank-run  exchanges  are  to  be 
permitted  at  all.  Congress,  not  a  regu- 
latory body,  must  authorize  this  ex- 
pansion in  bank  powers.  Thus,  consist- 
ent with  S.  790,  the  pending  applica- 
tion for  a  bank-nui  Government  secu- 
rities options  exchange  should  be  de- 
ferred until  Congress  has  reviewed  and 
resolved  the  complex  issues  presented 
in  this  novel  proposal. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  Senator  who  seeks  recogni- 
tion? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 


The 


The    PRESIDING    OFFICER, 
clerk  will  caU  the  roU. 

The  bUl  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roU. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimoua  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


UNITED  STATES-CANADA  TRADE 
NEGOTIATIONS 

Mr.  BEHTSEN.  Mr.  President,  last 
week,  the  House  of  Conunons  of 
Canada  debated  the  subject  of  a  trade 
agreement  with  the  United  States.  I 
would  like  to  take  a  moment  of  the 
Senate's  time  to  comment  on  that 
debate  and  generally  upon  the  state  of 
trade  negotiations  between  our  two 
great  countries. 

Mr.  President.  I  had  the  privilege  of 
being  introduced  in  that  great  body 
last  December,  along  with  Senators 
Matsunaga.  Baucus.  and  Chafee. 

Then  I  had  the  opportunity  to  listen 
to  some  of  their  debate.  Judging  by 
that  visit,  the  life  of  a  Canadian  Prime 
Minister  in  F>arllament  is  anjrthing  but 
serene. 

The  Prime  Minister  of  Parliament 
himself  stands  right  there  on  the  floor 
of  Parliament  and  faces  the  opposition 
parties,  day  in  and  day  out.  They  have 
the  right  to  ask  him  questions  about 
his  policies,  and  they  are  direct  about 
it.  If  any  Senator  thinks  the  President 
of  the  United  States  takes  a  beating 
from  Sam  Donaldson  at  a  White 
House  press  conference,  he  should 
take  a  look  at  the  Canadian  Prime 
Minister  during  question  periods. 

Debate  in  the  House  of  Commons  is 
sharp  at  any  time,  but  the  trade  issue 
is  as  hot  a  subject  as  the  Prime  Minis- 
ter faces  in  that  body  today.  So  it  was 
quite  remarkable  that  last  week  the 
Prime  Minister's  government  offered  a 
resolution  supporting  the  negotiations 
with  the  united  States. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  that  the 
Prime  Minister's  resolution  was  adopt- 
ed by  the  House  of  Commons,  and  I 
can  certainly  make  allowances  for 
words  uttered  in  the  heat  of  battle  in 
the  House  of  Commons.  However, 
after  takihg  all  that  into  account, 
some  things  were  done  and  said  during 
that  debate  that  disturb  and  concern 
me.  President  Reagan  is  going  to  visit 
the  Prime  Minister  in  Canada  next 
week,  and  I  am  hoping  he  will  take 
these  same  concerns  with  tiim. 

The  first  thing  that  concerns  me  is 
the  text  of  the  Canadian  resolution, 
which  states: 

This  Houae  supports  the  negotiation  of  a 
bilaterftl  trading  arrangement  with  the 
United  States,  as  part  of  the  Government's 
multilateral  trade  policy,  while  protecting 
our  politicai  sovereignty,  social  programs, 
agricultural  marketing  systems,  the  auto  in- 
dustry, and  our  unique  cultural  identity. 


I  do  not  question  Canada's  right  to 
protect  its  political  sovereignty  or  cul- 
tural identity.  However,  if  these 
phrases  mean  the  Government  of 
Canada  means  to  take  important  eco- 
nomic issues  off  the  table  in  these  ne- 
gotiations, I  am  deeply  concerned. 

For  example,  a  few  weelcs  ago  I  re- 
ceived reports  of  a  decision  by  the 
Government  of  Canada  to  license  the 
importation  of  films. 

Now,  licensing  is  one  of  the  most 
protectionist  forms  of  trade  regulation 
known  in  the  world.  The  United  States 
spent  years  convincing  the  Govern- 
ment of  Mexico  to  replace  licensing  of 
imports  with  duties,  even  high  duties. 
Licensing  subjects  importers  to  harass- 
ment as  well  as  administrative  control. 

In  Canada,  film  licensing  would 
mean  that  no  independently  produced 
motion  picture  could  be  shown  in 
Canada  unless  a  Canadian  firm  distrib- 
uted it,  because  only  Canadian  firms 
would  be  eligible  for  the  licenses  nec- 
essary to  import  such  films.  Again, 
limiting  access  to  distributorships  is  a 
virulent  form  of  protectionism.  For  ex- 
ample, I  got  a  letter  recently  from  a 
Texas  manufacturer  of  heat  sinks— a 
product  used  to  dissipate  heat  in  semi- 
conductor chips— and  he  described  in 
detail  how  distributorships  in  Japan 
were  commonly  used  to  prevent  Amer- 
ican firms  from  getting  a  fair  chance 
to  compete  in  that  country. 

So  the  Canadian  announcement  of  a 
decision  to  license  the  distribution  of 
firms  conjured  up  for  me  aU  the  worst 
forms  of  protectionism,  and  I  have 
written  a  personal  letter  to  the  Prime 
Minister  lu-ging  him  not  to  introduce 
such  legislation  in  Canada. 

Now,  one  of  the  things  that  troubles 
me  about  the  Canadian  resolution  is 
that  innocent  phrases,  like  the  phrase 
"unique  cultural  identity"  can  be  used 
to  support  such  invidious  legislation. 

In  announcing  the  film  licensing 
plan,  Canadian  Communications  Min- 
ister McDonald  said  the  purpose  of 
the  legislation  was  to  put  more  money 
in  the  hands  of  Canadian  film  distril}- 
utors,  so  they  could  play  a  greater  role 
in  financing  and  marketing  Canadian 
films. 

Certainly  it  is  fair  for  Canadians  to 
be  concerned  about  their  culture  being 
overwhelmed  by  United  States  culture, 
and  to  promote  Canadian  culture.  But 
to  throw  a  blanket  of  cultural  identity 
over  this  protectionist  program  calls 
into  question  the  motivations  of  the 
Canadian  program. 

Moreover,  if,  as  the  resolution  of  the 
Canadian  House  says,  other  sectors 
are  not  to  be  on  the  table  as  well,  the 
resolution  may  further  call  into  ques- 
tion the  viability  of  a  free  trade  area 
agreement.  We  need  a  truly  free  trade 
agreement,  which  means  both  coun- 
tries have  to  work  toward  a  deal  that 
is  mutually  beneficial  and  comprehen- 
sive, a  large  agreement. 


Last  year,  I  released  a  study  of  the 
ways  governments  restrict  trade.  It 
showed  that  Canada  uses  15  of  these 
methods,  whereas  the  United  States 
uses  only  6.  If  Canada  proposes  a 
trade  agreement  where  both  countries 
get  rid  of  six  methods  of  trade  restric- 
tion, that  will  not  be  a  fair  agreement, 
and  it  will  be  difficult  to  get  the 
Senate  to  approve  such  an  agreement. 
I  am  deeply  concerned  that  when  the 
President  visits  Prime  Minister  Mul- 
roney  next  month,  he  will  be  present- 
ed with  this  Idnd  of  argument,  and  I 
hope  he  makes  it  clear— as  I  did  when 
I  was  in  Canada— that  only  a  mutually 
beneficial  agreement  will  be  success- 
ful. 

Mr.  President,  a  bilateral  trade 
agreement  with  Canada  has  great  po- 
tential. We  can  improve  what  is  al- 
ready the  largest  bilateral  trading  re- 
lationship in  the  world.  We  can  light 
the  way  of  the  resolution  of  some  of 
the  toughest  issues  in  trade  today- 
control  of  subsidies,  opening  trade  in 
services,  and  limitations  on  invest- 
ment. 

I  support  such  an  agreement.  I  be- 
lieve the  Senate  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance will  support  such  an  agreement. 
Last  week,  the  committee  moved  away 
from  a  precipitous  response  to  some 
serious  concerns  about  a  recent  Cana- 
dian subsidy  decision  that  affects  oiu- 
agricultural  producers,  and  instead 
adopted  a  resolution  urging  our  ad- 
ministration to  employ  regular  proce- 
dures to  examine  the  matter. 

So  I  continue  to  urge  the  President 
and  Mr.  Mulroney  to  work  toward  a 
free  trade  agreement  that  is  truly  free 
trade— an  agreement  that  is  mutually 
beneficial  and  comprehensive. 


SHOULD  WE  TRUST  THE 
RUSSIANS? 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  Arnold  A. 
Saltzman  has  served  five  Presidents  in 
a  variety  of  policy-level  economic  and 
diplomatic  assignments.  He  received  a 
Presidential  commendation  for  his 
work  on  the  Atomic  Weapons  Non- 
Proliferation  Treaty.  He  has  excellent 
contacts  with  high-level  government 
officials  in  several  East  Europe  coun- 
tries including  the  Soviet  Union.  Am- 
bassador Saltzman  is  thus  able  not 
only  to  report  on  what  happened  at 
the  recent  Round  Table  Conference  in 
Moscow,  in  which  he  participated,  but 
also  to  share  his  views. 

Arnold  Saltzman  is  also  known  to  me 
as  a  warm  and  stalwart  friend  whose 
views  I  deeply  respect.  I  believe  his 
views  would  and  should  be  of  interest 
to  my  colleagues  and  for  that  reason  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  report 
by  him  on  his  recent  trip  to  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  the  accompanying  letter  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


Vista  RKsoraccs,  Ikc„ 
New  York.  NY.  MarA  13,  1987. 
Senator  CLAiBoaicz  Pell. 
Ruuea  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  CiADoiufK  Before  I  left  for  the 
Soviet  Union,  you  suggested  that  I  put  my 
thoughts  into  writing  about  bow  we  miglit 
proceed  with  the  Russians.  Since  I  was  invit- 
ed to  participate  in  the  political  segment  of 
the  Round  Table  Conference  In  Moscow.  I 
preferred  to  make  a  more  detailed  report. 

You  will  recall  that  two  years  ago,  after  I 
spoke  with  Russian  leadera  in  Moooow,  you 
published  my  report  which  was  timely  and 
turned  out  to  be  accurate.  This  time  aside 
from  what  I  learned  in  the  conference. 
Soviet  leaders  were  again  very  candid  with 
me  in  personal  conversations. 

I  would  hope  that  you  could  once  again 
find  it  possible  to  publish  this  report  in  the 
Record.  We  may  be  reaching  a  point  where 
something  good  can  happen,  and  I  believe 
that  this  could  help. 

Incidentally,  this  report  will  be  published 
next  month  by  the  National  Conmiittee  on 
American  and  Foreign  Policy.  I  have  been 
reading  a  number  of  good  things  about  you 
recently  which  pleases  me  greatly. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Ahmold  a.  Saltzmar. 

(Moscow,  Feb.  19.  1987) 
"Shouu)  Wi  Trust  the  Russians?" 

I  went  to  the  Moscow  International  Con- 
ference not  only  to  experience  and  partici- 
pate in  Secretary  Gorbachev's  peace  ex- 
travaganza, but  even  more  to  engage  in  pri- 
vate conversations  with  Arbatov  and  other 
political  leaders  in  the  foreign  ministry  and 
central  committee.  This  current  invitation 
to  meet  with  Gorbachev  and  some  of  his 
team  repeated  one  tendered  me  two  years 
ago.  Thus  I  would  be  in  a  unique  position  to 
determine  what  had  changed  in  the  past 
two  years. 

The  Soviet  Union  is  no  longer  a  riddle 
wrapp>ed  within  an  enigma  whose  Byzantine 
policymaking  was  unclear  externally  as  well 
as  domestically.  Today  Gorbachev  is  letting 
it  aU  hang  out.  He  is  flat  out  sajring  what 
they  want  and  what  they  need  without  the 
previous  Soviet  lecturing  or  tub  thumping. 

In  spring  of  1985  Gorbachev  was  trying  to 
improve  the  economy,  but  within  normal 
Communist  boundaries.  Today  he  is  aban- 
doning conventional  Soviet  techniques  in 
favor  of  decentralization  aiming  at  substan- 
tive change.  The  six  hour  speech  he  made 
on  January  28th  at  the  plenary  session  of 
the  Communist  Party  should  be  carefully 
read  by  Americans  of  all  political  persua- 
sions. 

the  hew  BcoHoiac  DiRscnon 

The  speech  was  quickly  followed  by  adop- 
tion of  new  economic  laws  and  new  rules  im- 
plementing the  words.  Joint  ventures  with 
foreign  capitalists  permitting  repatriation  of 
profits  have  begun.  Individu^  can  own 
small  businesses:  e.g.,  car  repairing,  restaur- 
anting,  tailoring  if  they  do  the  work  them- 
selves. They  can  keep  or  reinvest  the  pro- 
ceeds, or  a  number  of  people  can  Join  to- 
gether and  run  their  own  cooperative  re- 
sponding to  market  forces.  State  enterprises 
will  now  fulfill  a  general  state  plan  while  si- 
multaneously reserving  substantial  produc- 
tive capability  to  respond  to  the  market- 
place. They  will  now  have  to  be  responsive 
to  the  wants  of  their  customers,  as  well  as 
the  "plan"  and  will  profit  accordingly.  More 
successful  enterprisies  can  increase  wages, 
pay  bonuses,  even  purchase  equipment  for 
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expuHkn  etc  while  beins  seU-fiiUkncinK. 
BoMM  will  be  elected  by  all  employed  in  the 
entemrtK  and  not  selected  by  %  party  chief- 
tain. Above  aU.  everytme  is  being  exhorted 
to  think  in  new  dtractlona,  to  experiment,  to 
riik  cbange.  None  of  this  ia  cosmetic  aimed 
at  the  West  T1>e  new  Soviet  leaders  are  dis- 
Boajred  at  the  poasIUUty  of  entering  the  21st 
eentmy  induatilaUy  and  technologically  far 
briiind  Japan,  the  United  States  and  West 
Oennany.  They  are  taking  great  risks  be- 
canae  they  are  forcing  radical  economic 
change  contrary  to  rigid  ideology  even 
though  they  would  not  and  do  not  use  those 


In  private  meetings  with  members  of  the 
Central  Oommittee.  which  were  more  signif- 
icant than  the  work  of  the  Round  Table 
Oooferenoe.  I  aaked  these  tough  questions 
and  received  startling  answers: 

QuetMon.  If  you  succeed  in  reshaping 
yoor  ewwOTny  aa  Secretary  Gorbachev  has 
Indicated,  what  happens  to  the  classic  so- 
daliat  definitions  previously  propounded  by 
the  Soviet  Union? 

Answer.  Socialism  must  be  defined  as 
licnln  would— a  means  of  meeting  the  needs 
of  our  people  and  which  is  now  being  updat- 
ed in  aeoordanoe  with  the  times. 

Quation.  If  you  Ilberallae  your  economy 
and  people  experience  the  benefits  of  dlmin- 
iahed  central  economic  control,  will  you  not 
be  pressured  for  similar  political  liberaliza- 
tion? 

Answer.  There  is  no  other  choice,  and 
there  ia  no  turning  back. 

But  can  theae  younger,  more  aggressive 
leaders  force  the  notoriously  entrenched 
self -peipetuating  Russian  bureaucracy  to  do 
their  wHI?  Khrushchev  could  not,  the  Czars 
could  not.  and  Breshnev  did  not  even  try. 
Unleii  Gortaacher  can  produce  noticeable 
benefltB  aoon.  if  disillusionment  with  words 
instead  of  results  sets  in,  the  bureaucrats, 
and  for  the  moment,  very  quiet  hardliners 
and  ideolocues  may  bring  him  down. 

This  is  part  of  the  reason  why  Gorbachev 
has  decided  to  release  from  confinement 
writers  and  Journalists  who.  along  with 
others,  are  b^ng  given  freedom  to  criticize 
and  expoae  flaws  in  the  system.  They  are  at- 
tacking the  bureaucrats  and  the  systemic  ri- 
gidities unmolested  since  they  are  the  en- 
emies of  Gorbachev's  enemies.  The  West 
should  not  delude  itself  that  Gorbachev's 
thrust  is  primarily  fence-mending  and  cos- 
metic. It  is  rather  his  drive  for  a  more  Uber- 
allaed  economic  system  attacking  stereo- 
types of  past  thinking.  Included  in  that 
effort  is  the  desire  to  participate  in  Western 
economic  institutions  such  as  IMF,  GATT. 
and  the  World  Bank. 

Acoompanytng  this  so-caUed  new  thinking 
ia  a  different  spirit,  an  upbeat  mood— in 
some  qiiarters  almost  euphoric  The  perva- 
sive presence  of  vodka  is  diminished  and  the 
"high"  is  now  found  In  talk  and  hope  for 
better  thlncs  to  come.  None  of  this  is  abso- 
lute, of  course,  and  alcoholism  continues  as 
a  serious  problem.  But  Gorbachev's  cam- 
paign of  hiJEher  prices  for  vodka  and  tough- 
er penalties  for  dnmkenness  has  made  a 
dent.  Other  than  less  visible  alcohol  con- 
sumption, on  a  philosophical  basis,  it's  as 
tbongfa  a  dam  had  cracked.  While  much  of 
the  dam  is  stUI  erect,  pieces  of  concrete 
dogma,  together  with  rivers  of  words. 
thoughts  and  ideas  long  repressed  are  pour- 
ing out. 

MILIXaaT  AKO  GHWOUnCAI.  CONSISKRATIOHS 

However,  turning  from  the  economic  and 
BOdal  scene  to  military,  geopolitical  consid- 
erations, not  much  has  changed.  What 
Soviet  leadets  told  me  two  years  ago  is 


almost  identical  to  their  statements  today. 
Forty  of  us  from  a  dozen  countries  sat 
around  a  rectangular  table  that  the  Soviets 
called  a  "round  table",  a  political  fonun 
chaired  by  Arbatove  and  Primlkov.  No  one 
represented  his  country  since  we  aU  came  as 
private  citizens,  but  the  views  expressed 
were  nonetheless  indicative  of  the  thinking 
In  the  countries  whose  citizen  experts  par- 
ticipated. 

The  Soviets  repeated  their  call  for  a  mora- 
torium on  testing  in  space,  for  a  no  first 
strike  pledge,  getting  the  nukes  out  of 
Europe  and  their  challenge  to  cut  way  back 
on  conventional  arms  and  troops  in  Ehirope. 
Above  all.  they  railed  against  SDI  offering 
to  make  mutual  huge  reductions  on  nuclear 
missUes  if  the  U.S.  renounced  testing  in 
space  and  deploying  SDI  systems.  The  Sovi- 
ets label  SDI  offensive  in  character  and  a 
violation  (beyond  research)  of  the  ABM 
Treaty.  (If  testing  and  deplojmient  goes  for- 
ward, nH  the  participants  from  EIngland, 
PVance.  Canada,  India,  Japan,  China,  Italy, 
Soviet  Union,  Finland,  Sweden  and  almost 
all  from  the  United  States  agreed  that  SDI 
was  an  impediment  to  agreement  on  major 
cutbacks  in  nuclear  missUes  and  should  not 
be  implemented.  Interestingly,  India  was 
the  meet  vocal  in  support  of  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Romania's  support  the  mildest.) 

Since  I  had  reported  aU  of  the  at>ove  to 
our  State  Department,  White  House  and 
Congres  in  May  of  1985.  including  their 
offer  of  a  50  percent  cut  in  nuclear  weapons 
with  full  on  site  inspection,  I  could  not  im- 
derstand  why  the  Soviet  proposals  at  Rey- 
kjavik were  called  a  surprise  by  the  Presi- 
dent's people. 

In  our  round  table,  aside  from  the  Soviet's 
proposals  referred  to  above,  a  number  of  ad- 
ditional issues  raised  deserve  mention. 

1.  Both  France  and  West  Germany  op- 
posed the  U.S.  removing  all  cruise  and  Per- 
shing missiles  recently  stationed  in  Europe 
In  a  deal  with  the  Soviets  for  removal  of  all 
their  intermediate  range  missUes.  Thus  they 
no  longer  supported  the  zero-zero  option  on 
missUes  unless  more  far  reaching  disarma- 
ment in  EJurope  was  agreed  upon  both  In 
weaponry  Euid  troops.  And  this  additional 
disarmament  carried  rislis  requiring  careful- 
ly arranged  safeguards. 

2.  The  Soviets  stated  that  the  old  debate 
about  inspection  to  safeguard  agreements 
made  was  no  longer  an  issue.  They  support- 
ed multi-national,  or  any  other  form  of  in- 
si>ection  within  the  Soviet  Union,  but  said 
they  wanted  the  same  inspection  procedures 
inside  the  U.S.  or  Western  Europe  as  the 
case  may  be. 

3.  The  Soviets  made  it  clear  that  the  eco- 
nomic ohanges  proposed  and  underway  in 
the  Soviet  Union  were  all  part  of  their  over- 
all plan  which  included  cutbaclcs  in  arma- 
ments—nuclear and  conventional.  They 
were  not  dividing  their  internal  policies 
from  external,  but  saw  them  as  coordinated 
and  reinforcing. 

4.  The  Soviet  participants  said  their  stated 
position  was  that  henceforth  arms  control 
negotiations  were  a  "package".  What  had 
caused  this  statement  was  the  U.S.  trying  to 
negotiate  reductions  of  ICBM's  while  leav- 
ing SDI  intact.  This  was  unacceptable  to  the 
Soviets  (most  other  countries  sided  with  the 
U.S.S.R,).  However,  it  was  implied  that  the 
"package"  might  be  broken  to  separate 
arms  control  issues  in  Europe  from  SDI  and 
ICBM's. 

5.  The  Soviets  were  and  are  willing  to  ne- 
gotiate Intermediate  range  missUes  of  both 
sides  ost  of  Eurocte  without  insisting  on 
eliminating   French    and   British    missUes. 


The  Soviets  would  like  to  go  farther  in 
slashing  conventional  arms  and  troops  of 
both  sides  in  Europe.  Either  or  both  of  the 
above  are  neeotlable  now  even  though  they 
officiaUy  talk  "package".  Since  Arbatov,  Pri- 
mlkov and  tiwo  of  their  top  generals  were 
the  U.SJ5.R.  round  table  representatives, 
their  statements  and  hints  are  more  indica- 
tive of  what  the  UJSJS.R.  wiU  do  than  when 
French,  German,  U.S.  or  British  partici- 
pants gave  their  opinions  as  informed.  Influ- 
ential, but  private  citizens. 

6.  The  fear  was  expressed  that  there  was 
proliferation  of  nuclear  mJssUes  or  nuclear 
missUe  capability  in  general,  and  it  was 
spreading.  It  was  felt  that  agreement  by  the 
U.S.  and  U£.SJ%.  on  their  own  cutbacks 
would  provide  a  better  climate  for  the  su- 
perpowers to  taclLle  this  dangerous  problem 
together. 

7.  There  were  questions  raised  by  non-U.S. 
members  whether  the  Iran  mess  had  isolat- 
ed Reagan  from  endeavoring  to  reach  an 
agreement  on  nuclear  cutbaclcs.  The  Soviets 
did  not  identify  themselves  with  this  posi- 
tion. 

8.  West  Germany  remarked  that  part  of 
their  diminished  support  for  SDI  was  be- 
cause the  U.6.  was  not  giving  them  a  piece 
of  the  SDI  development  pie  as  originally 
promised. 

9.  In  regard  to  Jewish  emigration,  the  So- 
viets say  they  wiU  not  allow  free  exit.  They 
wiU  not  do  so  even  if  MPN  were  offered  in 
exchange.  They  will,  however,  allow  people 
to  leave  to  Join  famUies  abroad  and  wiU 
speed  up  that  process  and  liberalize  it. 

10.  The  Soviets  said  they  intended  to  with- 
draw their  troops  from  Afghanistan  soon, 
but  the  U.S.  was  delaying  and  aggravating 
the  problem  by  arming  and  abetting  Pald- 
stan's  border  activities. 

11.  Many  participants  stated  and  restated 
that  the  impediment  to  arms  control  was 
the  lack  of  tinst  on  both  sides.  I  wish  par- 
ticularly to  address  myself  to  that  issue  in 
my  remarlcs  below  and  sununarize  my  own 
ptersonal  conclusions. 

CORCLnSIONS 

The  U.S.S.R.  leadership  has  gone  through 
a  period  of  deep  introspection  over  the  last 
two  years— skice  I  last  met  with  them— and 
has  arrived  at  certain  far  reaching  conclu- 
sions. Their  economic  growth  rate  has 
slowed;  they  are  falling  behind  industriaUy 
and  technologically.  A  new  generation  is 
growing  up,  untouched  by  the  revolution  or 
the  last  great  war,  that  wants  greater  varie- 
ty and  lietter  quality  in  (x>nsumer  goods. 
They  have  decided  this  requires  institution- 
al change— not  exactly  like  the  Hungarian 
model— but  stiU  decentralization  and  democ- 
ratization of  their  economy. 

They  were  wise  enough  to  see  that  one 
cannot  proceed  full  blast  on  production  and 
development  of  weapons  and  still  accom- 
plish aU  tliat  they  wish  on  internal,  domes- 
tic production.  Thus  they  teU  us  they  want 
and  need  curtailment  of  the  arms  race. 
They  also  make  clear  that  the  U.S.  ought  to 
want  this  too,  that  cutting  back  on  arma- 
ments ought  to  be  good  for  us  too,  for  the 
whole  human  race,  both  economicaUy  and 
also  for  the  cjhances  of  staying  alive. 

For  the  first  time  in  more  than  a  genera- 
tion, there  is  an  opportunity  not  just  to  con- 
trol nuclear  expansion,  but  to  achieve  major 
nuclear  cutbgcks.  If  enough  nuclear  missUes 
are  destroyed  the  "first  strike"  capability 
disappears  Which  concern  has  itself  in- 
creased missile  production  in  an  accelerat- 
ing, circular  paradox.  Major  nuclear  cut- 
backs also  argue  against  the  need  for  SDI 


deployment.  What  has  prcxiuced  this  oppor- 
tunity is  that  the  Soviets  find  they  need 
arms  control.  This  raises  the  interesting 
question  that  wUl  undoubtedly  cause  con- 
troversy in  the  U.S.  If  it  is  good  for  the 
U.SJ3.R.,  does  that  mean  it  is  bad  for  us? 

Leaders  of  Czechoslovakia  have  recently 
privately  told  me  they  are  liberalizing  as 
weU,  certainly  encouraged  by  the  actions  of 
the  U.S.S.R.  Hungary  already  has,  Poland  is 
on  the  way.  One  can  see  an  attitudinal  shift 
in  East  Europe  and,  as  a  result,  a  new  baU- 
game  In  all  of  Europe  If  the  Soviet  internal 
efforts  are  for  real  and  they  succeed.  If  so. 
does  that  not  lessen  the  need  for  huge  nu- 
clear arsenals  and  improve  chances  for 
agreement. 

Thus  we  get  back  to  the  question  one 
hears  over  and  over  again.  "Can  we  trust 
the  Russians?"  (They,  of  course,  pose  the 
same  question  in  reverse.)  To  me  that  ques- 
tion is  irrelevant.  "Trust"  has  hardly  been 
the  most  fiuidamental  principle  on  which 
nations  rely  for  their  national  security. 
Therefore,  I  see  no  reason  that  "tnist" 
become  the  essential  ingredient  for  reaching 
an  agreement  with  the  Soviet  Union.  There 
are  more  fimdamental  forces  than  "trust" 
that  could  or  should  move  both  sides  in  that 
direction. 

(1)  Agreed  upon  cutbacks  in  nuclear  mis- 
sUes and  weaponry  of  aU  sorts  diminishes 
fear,  suspicion,  and  the  possibUlty  of  blow- 
ing each  other  up— even  if  by  accident  or 
miscalculation.  (2)  The  Soviets  badly  need 
to  use  resources  for  non-military  purposes, 
but  so  do  we  since  we  too  are  falling  behind 
Japan,  financially  and  industrially,  even  if 
not  as  rapidly  as  the  Soviet  Union.  (3)  A 
more  Uberalized  and  internationalized 
Soviet  economy  would  bring  bridges  of  trade 
and  contacts,  financial  and  social,  weaving  a 
fabric  of  mutual  benefit  if  Gorbachev's  in- 
ternal efforts  become  reality  and  not  just 
intent.  (4)  And  most  Important,  the  recent 
Soviet  decision  to  accept  al>solutely  clear 
and  reciprocal  Inspection  procedures  as  a 
condition  for  reaching  nuclear  weapon 
agreements  greatly  enhances  "trust"  whUe 
also  making  it  less  essential.  (5)  Last  of  all, 
the  rislcs  to  national  security  are  greater 
than  es(»lating  nuclear  buUdups  than  by 
finding  reasonable  accommodation  to  roll 
back  such  weaponry. 

Thus  the  issue  is  not  "trust"  but  rather 
how  to  minimize  risk  in  a  world  beset  by 
problems — military,  scxsial,  ideological  and 
economic;  how  to  inhabit  a  planet  where 
Chemobyls  or  acid  rains  luiow  no  bound- 
aries, and  triggerpoints  of  potentitd  conflict 
abound. 

What  is  needed  In  the  U.S.  today— which 
is  sorely  lacking— is  a  coordinated  evalua- 
tion of  what  should  be  our  policies— plural— 
to  the  new  situation  in  the  U.S.S.R.  All  the 
alternative  possibUities  should  be  consid- 
ered as  a  totality,  not  simplistic  knee  jerk 
reactions  linked  to  the  past. 

The  changes  in  the  Soviet  Union  no 
longer  permit  static  confrontational  re- 
sponses by  the  U.S.  If  for  no  other  reason 
than  the  fact  that  our  aUies  wUl  not  stand 
still.  Is  it  still  in  our  interest  to  perpetuate  a 
phUoBOphy  that  "what  hurts  the  Soviet 
Union  helps  us?"  What  should  our  response 
be  towards  Gorbachev's  new  liberalization 
aimed  at  improving  the  industrial  culpability 
of  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  economic  Uves 
of  its  people?  Do  we  assist  the  Soviet  Union 
to  enter  into  the  western  capitalist  economy 
via  IMF,  GATT,  MFN  treatment.  World 
Bank,  etc.  or  do  we  restrict  them?  What  is 
our  total  i^proach  to  arms  control  includ- 
ing SDI  and  a  substantially  demilitarized 


Europe?  We  have  not  yet  formulated  a 
broad  poUcy  in  response  to  Gorbachev's 
challenge  of  a  demUitarized  Europe. 

United  States  poUcymaUng,  both  in  the 
Presidency  and  the  Congress  has  for  many 
years  suffered  from  three  major  deficien- 
cies: ( 1 )  It  is  ad  hoc  uncoordinated:  we  make 
policy  in  bits  and  pieces  frequently  counter- 
productive in  areas  not  considered  and  (2) 
policymaldng  is  not  anticipatory— does  not 
lay  out  opportunities  as  weU  as  problems 
and  set  forth  alternative  solutions  to  consid- 
er, but  rather  is  rooted  in  the  past  and 
geared  to  putting  out  fires.  (3)  Our  policies 
for  national  security  have  not  appropriately 
coordinated  economic  issues  with  military 
considerations.  In  fact,  they  are  indivisible 
as  World  War  II  demonstrated,  and  foreign 
policy  cannot  be  divorced  from  domestic 
policy. 

It  is  essential  at  this  time  that  our  Gov- 
ernment override  the  Iran  mess  long 
enough  to  produce  the  kind  of  total  re-eval- 
uation of  what  our  policies  should  be  vis-a- 
vis  the  U.S.S.R.  with  Eastern  E^irope  gener- 
aUy  and  also  of  the  NATO- Warsaw  pact  re- 
lationship. Not  only  on  weapons,  but  the 
whole  baU  of  wax.  The  Soviet  Union  has 
challenged  us  by  their  Uberalized  economic 
poUcies,  by  their  anti-nuclear  proposals. 
The  opportunity  is  there  for  us  to  do  some- 
thing positive— the  need  is  there.  This  is  my 
message  from  Moscow. 


WINNING  THE  WAR  AGAINST 
DRUNK  DRIVERS 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  some  5 
yeai-s  ago  the  country  was  in  the  midst 
of  great  concern  about  the  scourge  of 
drunken  driving  on  our  Nation's  high- 
ways. The  newspapers  were  filled  with 
front  page  stories  detailing  the  broken 
lives  and  family  tragedies  occasioned 
by  the  reckless  actions  of  drunk  driv- 
ers, who  in  any  given  2-year  period 
were  responsible  for  as  many  deaths  as 
occured  during  the  entire  Vietnam 
war. 

To  a  great  extent  the  country  has 
passed  on  to  other  areas  of  pressing 
concern,  and  with  some  glaring  excep- 
tions the  front  page  stories  of  lives 
lost  at  the  hands  of  drunk  drivers  have 
disappeard  from  the  daily  newspaper. 
Some  may  believe  that  the  issue  of 
drunk  driving  was  an  example  of  the 
media  focusing  on  a  problem  for  a 
period  of  time,  then  (Iropping  it  off 
the  front  pages  when  all  the  horror 
stories  had  been  exhausted.  Others 
may  think  that  the  wave  of  concern 
about  drunk  driving  was  simply  part  of 
a  long-term  cycle  of  focus  on  a  prob- 
lem, followed  by  frustration  at  the 
lack  of  immediate  progress,  followed 
by  a  lapse  back  into  apathy. 

I  believe  that,  in  fact,  great  progress 
has  been  made  in  winning  the  war 
against  drunk  driving,  and  that  in 
large  part  this  progress  is  directly  at- 
tributable to  the  Federal  and  State 
initiatives  and  educational  campaigns 
that  began  in  the  early  past  of  this 
decade.  Most  significantly,  public  atti- 
tudes in  this  country  have  finally 
begun  to  change.  For  years  the  right 
of  every  American  to  drink  and  drive 
was  considered  a  corollary  of  the  right 


to  operate  a  motor  vehicle.  Without  a 
change  in  fundamental  attitudes 
about  drinking  and  driving,  no  media 
campaign,  no  program  of  law  enforce- 
ment no  amount  of  preaching  to  high 
school  seniors  before  prom  night, 
could  hope  to  make  a  long-term  dent 
in  the  death  rate  credited  to  drunk 
drivers.  There  are  very  positive  signs 
that  drunk  driving  is  no  longer  regard- 
ed as  a  God-given  right,  and  that 
young  people  themselves  are  taking 
the  lead  in  changing  social  attitudes 
and  conduct.  The  death  rate  is  still 
high— unacceptably  high— but  steady 
progress  is  being  made  through  a  com- 
bination of  tougher  laws,  more  effec- 
tive educational  campaigns,  and  lead- 
ership programs  like  the  highly  suc- 
cessful "Students  Against  Drunk  Driv- 
ers" [SADD]. 

I  remember  my  frustration  almost  a 
dozen  years  ago  when  two  young  and 
valued  members  of  my  own  staff  had 
been  killed  in  separate  accidents 
caused  by  drunk  drivers,  and  there  was 
absolutely  no  support  in  the  Congress 
for  legislation  to  toughen  penalties 
against  those  drivei-s  who  combined  al- 
cohol abuse  with  personal  injury  or 
death  to  innocent  people  they  encoun- 
tered on  the  highways.  Thanks  to  the- 
constructive  involvement  of  the  media 
and  the  relentless,  grass  roots  cam- 
paigning of  groups  like  "Mothers 
Against  Drunk  Drivers,"  the  American 
people  ended  decades  of  apathy  and 
came  around  to  support— indeed, 
demand— tougher,  more  effective  laws 
against  drunk  drivers.  I  was  pleased  to 
have  sponsored  the  first  Federal  legis- 
lation in  this  field  with  Senator  John 
DAirpoH-TH  and  Congressman  Michael 
Barnes  and  later  to  have  served  as  a 
member  of  the  President's  Commis- 
sion on  Drunk  Driving  under  the  great 
leadership  of  our  chairman,  former 
Governor,  John  A.  Volpe.  All  of  these 
initiatives  contributed  to  turning  the 
tide  against  drunk  drivers,  and  today 
we  are  seeing  the  positive  results  of 
lower  death  rates  and  continuing  com- 
mitment to  remove  the  threat  of 
death  or  injury  on  the  highway  that 
occurs  when  people  thoughtlessly 
combine  alcohol  and  driving.  Even 
though  it  is  not  on  the  front  pages 
every  day,  the  war  against  drunk  driv- 
ing is  going  on  in  every  community— 
and  we  are  winning  it. 

Mr.  President,  to  elaborate  on  mar.y 
of  the  points.  I  have  made,  I  would 
like  to  share  with  my  colleagues  an  ar- 
ticle which  appeared  in  Monday's  New 
York  Times  entitled,  "Nation  Is  Gain- 
ing on  Drunken  Driving:  New  Laws 
and  New  Attitudes  Are  Making  Roads 
Safer."  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  text  of  the  arti- 
cle by  Andrew  H.  Malcolm  be  printed 
in  full  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
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IStanm  a  OArmtma  am  Dkuhxkii  Duvnte— 
Laws    am    Nkw    Attituiws    Asm 
iRoamSavbi 
(By  Andrew  H.  llaloolm) 

CicAQO.  liucii  22.— Wideninc  public  and 
hglilBlliiei  mipport  for  ever-tougher  Uw8 
■cainat  drunken  (Mrtng  and  tighter  enforce- 
ment of  fTlitIng  regulations  aM>ear  to  be 
nottPfihly  deterring  many  from  driving 
while  Intoricated. 

In  tnterriewa.  officials  of  several  states 
said  that  they  had  detected  a  sOent  shift  in 
sodal  attttudes  against  drunken  driving. 
akin  to  the  reduced  acceptance  of  smoking 
In  public  At  the  same  time  social  drinkers 
have  been  shunning  hard  liquor  in  favor  of 
lighter  drinks.  Uke  wine  coolers  and  light 


Some  experts  see  the  shifting  as  part  of  a 
broader  sodal  trend  emphasising  personal 
health  halilta  involving,  for  example,  less 
smoking,  move  physlcml  exercise  and  greater 
attentkm  to  nutrition. 


TAL 

"Many  people  have  changed  their  habits." 
Jtan  Edgar,  the  Illinois  Secretary  of 
State,  a  longtime  advocate  of  strict  enforce- 
ment of  drinking  laws.  "People's  conadous- 
nem  Is  generally  higher.  It  doesnt  mean  we 
are  done,  by  any  means.  But  the  United 
States  has  made  phenomenal  progress  in 
the  last  48  months" 

Statistics  Indicate  that  a  combination  of 
factors,  including  Federal  and  state  crsck- 
downs  and  educatl<»>al  fwipatgna  ar« 
having  beneficial  effects,  especially  among 
social  drinkers. 

"There's  definitely  been  a  change  in  peo- 
ple's sttltude  toward  drinking  and  driving." 
said  John  Bofta,  spokesman  for  the  Oover- 
nor's  Traffic  Safety  Committee  in  New 
Toik.  "They  take  It  far  more  seriously 
now." 

For  a  while,  several  offldala  said,  the  pub- 
lic's declining  tolerance  for  drunken  driving 
and  its  related  toll  was  far  ahead  of  the 
more  lenient  attitudes  of  Judges  and  elected 
repreaentatlves.  But  now  the  officials  seem 
to  be  '—»**' *"r  up. 

AooonUng  to  Federal  statistics.  44.000 
people  die  on  American  highways  each  year, 
about  half  of  them  in  accidents  involving  al- 
oohoL  But  after  bolstering  their  laws,  some 
states  are  beginning  to  report  reductions  in 
the  number  of  alcohol-related  deaths. 

MAMT  mw  LAWS  BIACTXB 

John  J.  Orant,  the  program  director  for 
the  National  Commission  Against  E>runk 
Driving,  which  monitors  legislative  and  edu- 
cational activities  in  the  sUtes,  said  that  in 
the  last  five  years,  some  3.000  laws  on  drink- 
ing and  drivtaig  have  been  pnqx)eed  around 
the  nation,  and  as  many  as  400  new  ones  en- 
acted in  the  states  to  strengthen  enforce- 
ment. 

While  he  said  that  there  was  work  yet  to 
be  dime  and  that  some  states  had  laws  that 
are  wealcer  in  one  respect  than  others  might 
be.  "over  all  the  states  In  the  last  five  years 
have  begun  to  address  the  problem." 

In  Illinois  nearly  92  percent  of  the  55,000 
people  arrested  in  IINM  for  drunken  driving 
lost  their  driving  privileges,  up  from  only  25 
percent  a  few  years  ago.  And  Mr.  Edgar  re- 
cently proposed  legislation  for  even  tougher 
regulations  aimed  at  repeat  offenders,  about 
22  percent  of  all  drunken  driving  arrests 
here. 

Among  other  things,  new  laws  would  ele- 
vate drunken  driving  to  a  felony  and  third- 
time  offenders  would  face  harsher  treat- 
ment, the  loss  of  their  license  for  10  yeare. 
and  3  years  in  prison. 


"It  may  sound  tough."  said  Mr.  Edgar, 
"but  It's  not  really  when  you  realize  the 
enormity  of  what  these  individuals  have 
done." 

m  CAUPORiriA.  A  ICITRDKR  CONVICTIOK 

In  California  last  month  Dennis  Jewell,  a 
repeat  offender  charged  in  the  death  of  five 
people,  was  the  first  person  in  San  Bema- 
dino  County  to  be  convicted  of  murder  in  a 
drunken  driving  case.  He  was  sentened  to  a 
prison  tenn  of  77  years  to  life  and  will  not 
be  eligible  for  parole  untU  the  year  2025.  He 
had  driven  through  a  stop  sign  and  hit  a  car 
in  which  a  mother  and  her  four  children 
were  riding. 

"This  case  shows."  said  Gary  S.  Roth,  a 
deputy  dUtrict  attorney,  "that  In  our 
county  drunk  driving  is  taken  a  lot  more  se- 
riously by  society.  Juries  and  the  court." 

In  Massachusetts,  which  banned  the  of- 
fering of  free  or  discounted  drinks  at  bars' 
"happy  hours"  two  years  ago.  the  police  reg- 
ularly vidcoUpe  drunken  driving  arrests  to 
facilitate  conviction,  and  state  officials  at- 
tribute at  least  part  of  a  recent  decline  in 
traffic  deaths  In  the  state  to  tougher  en- 
forcement. 

That  state's  Governor.  Michael  S.  E>uka- 
kis.  a  contender  for  the  Democratic  Presi- 
dential nomination  whose  brother  died  in 
the  early  1970's  in  a  hit-and-run  accident 
that  the  police  attributed  to  alcohol,  regu- 
larly visits  school  dances  to  warn  against 
combining  drinking  and  driving. 

Other  states  have  also  seen  a  decline  in 
the  number  of  lives  lost  to  drunken  driving. 
A  study  in  Wisconsin,  where  drunken  driv- 
ing conviction  rates  Jumped  from  70  percent 
10  years  ago  to  more  than  90  percent  today, 
found  that  44.3  percent  of  1981  traffic 
deaths  were  caused  by  drivers  who  were 
drunk.  Last  year  the  figure  was  down  to  35.3 
percent. 

In  Missouri,  a  quarter  of  traffic  deaths 
last  year  involved  drinking  drivers,  down 
from  49  percent  in  some  previous  years. 

A  KESSAGE  TO  OTRKR  DIUVXRS 

The  Missouri  State  Police  now  use  com- 
putrs  to  detect  highway  trouble  spots  where 
more  alcohol-related  accidents  occur.  Then 
they  establish  roadblocks  nearby.  Besides 
catching  drunken  drivers  and  encouraging 
tough  local  police  action,  the  steps  send  a 
message  to  those  who  might  consider  driv- 
ing after  drinking. 

"You  get  stopped,"  said  Capt.  Ralph  G. 
Blele  of  the  Highway  Patrol,  "and  you  go 
home  and  tell  your  neighbor  they're  really 
cracking  down." 

Some  courts  across  the  country  have  been 
more  lenient  in  allowing  the  police  to  stop 
drivers  they  think  may  be  drunk.  In  Miime- 
sota,  repeat  offenders,  about  38  percent  of 
drunken  driving  arrests  there,  can  now 
expect  a  JaU  term  of  7  to  90  days  and  a  fine 
up  to  $1^00.  Previous  sentences  varied 
widely,  and  officials  say  the  maximum  was 
rarely  imposed. 

Those  who  refuse  a  breath  test  automati- 
cally lose  their  licenses  for  a  year.  Last  year 
42,586  Mianesota  drivers  lost  licenses,  at 
least  temporarily,  up  from  14.251  in  1976. 

'ROT  A  DROP'  POR  TEEN-AGERS 

Wisconsin  routinely  suspends  the  licenses 
of  teen-agers  stopped  with  any  measurable 
amount  of  alcohol— under  the  state's  "not  a 
drop"  l&w~even  below  the  0.10  percent 
blood  alcohol  concentration  level  that  is  ap- 
plied to  adults  in  the  state. 

At  least  43  states  set  a  standard  of  0.10  or 
less  to  prove  sobriety,  said  Mr.  Grant,  the 
National  Commission  Against  Drunk  Driv- 
ing official.   For   a   160-pound   man,   that 


could  be  about  five  drinks  in  two  hours,  ac- 
cording to  the  National  Highway  Transit 
Safety  AdminlgtraUon. 

Under  the  tttreat  of  losing  Federal  high- 
way money,  all  but  seven  states  have  set 
their  legal  drlaklng  age  at  21.  according  to 
the  National  Commission  Against  Drunk 
Driving. 

However.  South  Dakota,  one  of  the  states 
that  has  not,  is  challenging  the  Federal 
Government's  authority  to  regulate  drink- 
ing ages.  The  Supreme  Court  accepted  the 
case  for  review  last  December. 

But  many  ottlcials  now  believe  the  most 
effective  deterrent  is  immediate  and  virtual- 
ly certain  punishment,  especially  if  it  con- 
cerns loss  of  a  driver's  license. 

"People  think  'How  am  I  going  to  get  to 
work?'  'How  am  I  going  to  get  to  school?' " 
said  Barbara  Kopans  of  Massachusetts' 
Office  of  Publle  Safety. 

Mr.  Grant  ndted  that  BflinnesoU  is  one  of 
22  sUtes  in  which  an  arresting  officer  can 
take  a  suspect'*  driver's  license  at  the  time 
of  the  offense,  subject  to  appeal. 

In  Massachusetts  the  driver's  license  is  re- 
voked at  arraignment  for  anyone  accused  of 
driving  while  liAoxicated. 

"Nothing  makes  victims'  families  angrier 
than  discovering  a  drunk  driver  still  driv- 
ing." said  Gary  Mack  of  the  Illinois  Secre- 
tary of  State's  office. 

TOMBSTONES  ON  A  BUICKBOARS 

In  that  state,  drunken-driving  warnings 
now  begin  in  kindergarten. 

To  make  a  pdnt.  Bill  Richter,  a  long-time 
eighth-grade  teacher  in  Harrington,  ni.. 
draws  16  tombstones  on  the  blackboard,  one 
for  each  of  his  former  students  who  died  in 
the  last  30  year*  in  accidents  related  to  alco- 
hol. 

"In  the  1970'$,"  noted  Secretary  of  Stote 
Edgar,  a  Republican  overwhelmingly  re- 
elected last  fall,  "you  could  not  get  a  dnmk 
driving  bill  paased.  Now.  thanks  to  grass- 
roots groups  and  the  media  focus  on  the 
issue,  it's  much  easier.  We  get  bipartisan 
support  for  every  bill.  We've  got  to  make 
sure  that  the  people  we  catch  are  actually 
punished  with  something  meaningful,  not 
Just  a  slap  on  the  wrist. 

"Police  tell  me.  they  must  look  longer  and 
harder  now  to  find  dnmk  drivers."  he  said. 

In  Minnesota,  where  the  number  of  driv- 
er's licenses  revoked  in  connection  with  al- 
cohol Jumped  from  14.251  in  1976  to  42,586 
last  year,  randan  roadside  surveys  indicate 
that  2.5  percent  of  drivers  on  the  road  at 
night  are  legally  drunk,  half  the  figure  a 
decade  ago. 

A  new  survey  by  Louis  Harris  &  Associates 
for  Prevention  magazine  found  that  26  per- 
cent said  they  had  driven  after  drinking, 
down  from  32  percent  in  1983. 

"We  are  deterring  the  social  drinker."  said 
Thomas  A.  Bdemer.  Minnesota's  traffic 
safety  director. 

But  of  those  who  continue  to  drive  under 
the  influence.  Albert  L.  Godfrey,  a  Maine 
highway  safety  representative,  said:  "We're 
getting  into  the  hardcore  alcoholics  now." 

"Before,  they  bagged  social  drinkers,  and 
heavy  drinkers  got  by."  he  said.  "Now  that 
social  drinkers  aren't  out  there,  the  alcohol- 
ics are  getting  caught." 

Suisan  Cowan'-Scott  of  California's  High- 
way Patrol  said  that  once  drunken  driving 
was  considered  a  law-enforcement  problem: 
now  it  is  seen  as  a  social  problem  with  "a 
growing  public  attitude  of  intolerance." 


CELEBRATION  OP  GREEK 
INDEPENDENCE  DAY 

Mr.  PET  J..  Mr.  President,  today  we 
celebrate  Greek  Independence  Day,  a 
day  to  be  celebrated  not  by  Greeks 
alone,  but  by  all  people  who  cherish 
freedom  and  democracy.  Two  thou- 
sand years  ago  the  ancient  Greek 
statesman  Pericles  proclaimed  that 
the  Greek  "Constitution  is  called  a  de- 
mocracy because  power  is  in  the  hands 
not  of  a  minority,  but  of  the  whole 
people."  America's  Founding  Fathers 
looked  to  these  words  as  they  crafted 
our  own  Constitution  and  shaped  the 
future  of  a  democratic  America.  As 
Thomas  Jefferson  once  said,  "to  the 
ancient  Greeks  we  are  aU  indebted  for 
the  light  which  led  us  out  of  Gothic 
darkness." 

Just  as  these  democratic  principles 
of  the  ancient  Greeks  inspired  a  young 
America,  so  did  the  American  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  inspire  the 
modem  Greeks  as  they  struggled  for 
their  own  independence  In  the  1820's. 
Greek  intellectuals  translated  the 
American  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence and  embraced  it  as  their  own. 
And  in  1821  a  Greek  commander  stood 
before  the  Messenian  Senate  of  Cala- 
mata  and  appealed  to  the  citizens  of 
the  United  States  with  the  following 
words:  "Having  formed  the  resolution 
to  live  or  die  for  freedom,  we  are 
drawn  toward  you  by  a  just  sympathy 
since  it  is  in  your  land  that  liberty  has 
fixed  her  abode,  and  by  you  that  she  is 
prized  as  by  our  fathers." 

This  Greek  and  American  love  of  lib- 
erty brought  us  together  to  fight  side 
by  side  to  battle  oppression  during 
World  War  II.  And  it  was  American 
and  Greek  determination  that  Greece 
should  not  have  battled  bravely  in 
World  War  II  only  to  fall  to  the  Com- 
munists that  President  Truman  un- 
veiled the  Truman  Doctrine  and  pro- 
vided Greece  with  badly  needed  assist- 
ance. At  that  time.  President  Truman 
declared  that  "the  valor  of  Greece 
convinces  me  that  the  Greek  people 
are  equal  to  the  task."  President 
Truman  announced  his  assistance  pro- 
gram exactly  40  years  ago  this  month, 
and  it  is  fitting  that  we  celebrate 
Greek  Independence  Day  as  we  cele- 
brate the  40th  anniversary  of  the 
Truman  Doctrine. 

The  common  Isonds  that  have  grown 
between  the  United  States  and  Greece 
go  beyond  the  shared  democratic  vi- 
sions that  we  have  inherited  from  an- 
cient Greece.  The  modem-day  bonds 
are  clearly  apparent  in  the  tremen- 
dous contributions  that  Greek  immi- 
grants have  made  to  American  socie- 
ty—in art,  in  medicine,  in  music,  in  lit- 
erature, and  in  politics.  These  contri- 
butions have  been  essential  ingredi- 
ents in  the  melting  pot  that  is  Amer- 
ica. So  as  we  celebrate  Greek  Inde- 
pendence Day,  we  celebrate  the  tre- 
mendous contribution  Greek  Ameri- 
cans have  made  to  our  national  life. 


and  we  celebrate  the  freedoms  and 
democratic  principles  that  are  dear  to 
all  Americans. 


THE  RIGHT  TO  DEMOCRACY 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  not  going  to  take  a  lot  of  time.  I  re- 
alize that  we  are  in  a  debate  on  a  very 
important  matter  of  responsibility  in 
the  l)anldng  area  here.  I  have  a  matter 
I  would  like  to  discuss  for  a  brief 
moment. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
following  Senators  be  added  as  cospon- 
sors  to  Senate  Resolution  174  express- 
ing the  sense  of  the  Senate  condemn- 
ing the  problem  in  the  Soviet-backed 
Angola  Government,  the  Marxist  gov- 
ernment: Senators  Chiles  of  Florida, 
HoLLiNGs  of  South  Carolina,  Foro  of 
Kentucky,  Hatfield  of  Oregon,  Grass- 
ley  of  Iowa,  and  Dole  of  Kansas. 

Mr.  President,  last  night,  I  submit- 
ted Senate  Resolution  174  on  democra- 
cy in  Angola.  As  we  discuss  the  situa- 
tion in  Nicaragua,  it  is  only  appropri- 
ate that  we  begin  to  openly  address 
the  abysmal  state  of  affairs  taking 
place  in  Marxist  Angola.  The  people  of 
Angola,  too,  have  a  right  to  democra- 
cy. The  people  of  Angola  have  a  right 
to  fair  and  free  elections.  And  the 
people  of  Angola  have  a  right  to  free- 
dom. 

My  colleagues  have  been  on  the 
floor  for  the  last  few  days  debating 
the  presence  of  a  Marxist  government 
in  Nicaragua.  During  this  debate,  facts 
and  figures  have  been  thrown  about. 
My  colleagues  claim,  and  rightly  so, 
that  the  Soviets  have  channeled  more 
than  $1.2  billion  into  Nicaragua.  In 
Angola,  the  Soviets  have  supported 
the  Marxist  MPLA  to  the  tune  of  $4 
billion.  Mr.  President,  $2  billion  of  this 
has  been  deliverd  in  the  last  2  years. 
My  colleagues  have  accurately  stated 
that  there  are  7,000  Cuban  troops  or 
advisers  in  Nicaragua.  In  Angola,  there 
are  35,000  Cuban  troops  and  2,500 
Soviet  advisers.  Five  times  as  many 
Cubans  are  in  Angola. 

My  colleagues  are  genuinely  con- 
cerned about  a  Soviet  presence  near 
the  vitally  important  Panama  Canal. 
In  Angola,  the  naval  port  facility  the 
Soviets  occupy  presents  the  potential 
to  compete  with  our  U.S.  naval  fleet 
and  impair  supertankers  turning  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.  As  we  are  con- 
cerned about  Central  America,  we 
should  be  concerned  about  our  geo- 
strategic  interests  in  Africa. 

As  we  discuss  and  debate  the  alter- 
natives or  options  to  Contra  aid  in 
Central  America,  it  is  important  that 
we  immediately  address  the  situation 
in  Angola  stressing  peaceful  reconcilia- 
tion; condemning  human  rights  abuses 
and  Cuban-Soviet  expansionism;  cur- 
tailing U.S.  businesses  supporting  the 
MPLA;  and  asking  Secretary  Shultz  to 
reevaluate  our  foreign  policy  with  re- 
spect  to   Angola.   This   represents   a 


policy  which  vigorously  pursues  peace- 
ful negotiation,  economic  sanctions, 
and  political  leverage. 

Before  closing,  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  mention  the  State  De- 
partment's Annual  Country  Reports 
on  Human  Rights  Practices  for  1986, 
recently  provided  to  Congress  as  re- 
quired by  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act. 
This  report  should  be  of  keen  interest 
to  all  Members  of  Congress,  especially 
as  we  consider  foreign  aid  and  foreign 
policy.  Tragically,  this  report  is  filled 
page  after  page  with  evidence  of  bru- 
tality and  human  rights  abuse  around 
the  world.  While  there  are  many  in- 
stances of  abuse,  I  want  to  focus  on 
the  country  and  people  of  Angola.  Fol- 
lowing is  a  passage  on  Angola  which  I 
found  very  disturbing: 

Political  dissension  is  not  tolerated.  In 
fact  the  Angolan  people  live  under  censor- 
ship, intimidation,  and  government  control 
of  the  media.  Opposition  views  are  not  toler- 
ated .  .  .  The  government  publicly  empha- 
sizes the  importance  of  propagating  atheism 
and  has  been  critical  of  aU  religious  activi- 
ties. 

Additionally,  Mr.  President,  the 
report  contains  a  sentence  which  I 
find  intolerable:  "Citizens  do  not  have 
the  right  to  change  their  government 
•  •  •"  Angola,  with  its  Marxist  govern- 
ment, has  decided  it  need  not  even 
pretend  that  its  citizens  have  rights- 
even  the  most  fundamental  right  of 
the  people  choosing  their  government. 

Mr.  President,  this  resolution  ex- 
pressly favors  a  national  reconciliation 
of  the  various  factions  in  Angola.  This 
resolution  seeks  peaceful  settlement, 
and  urges  in  the  strongest  terms  for 
the  withdrawal  of  Soviet  and  Cuban 
troops.  It  also  urges  fair  and  free  elec- 
tions for  the  people  of  Angola.  We 
cannot  ignore  what  is  going  on  in 
Angola.  Forty  years  ago.  President 
Truman  outlined  a  doctrine  which  de- 
clared the  policy  of  the  United  States 
"to  support  free  peoples  who  are  re- 
sisting attempted  subjugation  by 
armed  minorities  or  by  outside  pres- 
sures." This  Truman  Doctrine  pledged 
the  United  States  to  contain  Soviet 
power  and  promote  freedom  wherever 
it  could  aroimd  the  world.  The  people 
of  Angola  have  a  right  to  democracy.  I 
hope  the  Senate  will  soon  consider 
this  resolution. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  resolution.  Senate  Reso- 
lution 174,  be  printed  in  the  Record.  I 
would  also  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  entire  section  from  the  Coun- 
try Reports  on  Human  Rights  Prac- 
tices for  1986  on  Angola  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  Res.  174 
Whereas  the  people  of  Angola  have  suf- 
fered under  colonial  domination  for  centur- 
ies; 
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WbflraM  the  Portugueae  promlae  of  inde- 
pwMience  and  ftee  riecUona  for  Angola  em- 
bodied in  the  Alvor  Accord  of  1975  wu  nul- 
lified when  the  ICantat  Popular  ICovement 
for  the  liberation  of  Angola  (hereafter  in 
thli  icKdutlan  referred  to  aa  the  "MPLA") 
Illegally  and  mllltartlT  aeiaed  power  with  the 
■opport  of  Soviet  and  Cuban  troops; 

Whereas  that  ICandst  regime  has  contin- 
ually denied  the  most  basic  human  rights  to 
the  people  of  Angola  since  1B75  culminating 
in  one  of  the  wont  human  rights  records  re- 
ported by  the  Department  of  State,  as  de- 
scribed in  the  report  entitled  "Country  Re- 
ports on  Human  Rights  Practices  for  1986"; 

Whereas  the  liarzist  regime  in  Angola 
has  allowed  the  country  of  Angola  to 
beoome  a  Soviet  base  for  aggression  and 
subvcsaion  In  southern  Africa.  Including  the 
expansion  of  a  Soviet  naval  port,  the  pres- 
ence of  36.000  Cuban  troops,  and  the  Influx 
of  $4,000,000,000  in  Soviet  weaponry. 

Whereas  the  naval  port  facilities  in 
Angola  poae  serious  potmtlal  threats  to 
United  States  naval  intereste  in  the  Atlantic 
and  around  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope: 

Whereas  the  Soviets  and  Cubans  have  en- 
gaged in  the  most  blatant  foreign  interven- 
tion in  post-col<»ial  history  of  Africa,  and 
the  MPLA  is  hostage  to  these  foreign  forces 
as  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  the  BCPLA  bad 
the  wont  anti-United  States  voting  record 
in  the  United  Nations  last  year 

Whereas  the  MPLA  government  of  Angola 
in  1000  obtained  90  percent  of  its  foreign  ex- 
change from  the  extraction  and  production 
of  oD  with  the  assistance  of  American  com- 
panies; 

Whoeas  moat  Angola's  oil  is  extracted  in 
Cablnda  Province,  where  65  percent  of  it  is 
extracted  by  an  American  oil  company; 

Whereas  United  States  business  interests 
are  in  direct  conflict  with  overall  United 
States  foreign  policy  and  national  security 
obiectives  in  aiding  the  MPLA  government; 

Whereas  the  United  States  currently  re- 
fuses to  recognize  the  Marxist  government 
of  the  MPLA; 

Whereas  representatives  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  Portugal's  three  main  political  par- 
ties have  recently  visited  the  Uberated  terri- 
tory and  will  soon  announce  a  commission 
to  promote  national  reconciliation  in 
Angola; 

Whereas  the  United  States  has  an  obliga- 
tion to  encourage  peace,  freedom,  and  de- 
mocracy and  to  condemn  tyranny  where  it 
may  exist;  and 

Whereas  the  growing  intensity  of  war.  the 
mounting  suffering  of  the  Angolan  people, 
the  growing  presence  of  communist  forces 
in  Angola,  and  the  faUure  of  the  MPLA  to 
respond  to  diplomatic  initiatives  gives  new 
urgency  to  efforts  to  reach  a  peaceful  settle- 
ment: Now,  therefore,  be  it 

ReaUoei,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that  the  United  States,  so  long  as 
Soviet  and  Cuban  military  forces  occupy 
Angola,  should  encourage  peace  and  nation- 
al reconciliation  in  Angola  through  a  negoti- 
ated settlement  to  the  eleven-year  military 
conflict  and  stress  the  holding  of  free  and 
fair  elections  as  outlined  in  the  1975  Alvor 
Agreement  through— 

(1>  continued  multilateral  initiatives  de- 
signed to  support  Soviet  and  Cuban  with- 
drawal and  a  negotiated  peaceful  settlement 
acceptable  to  the  people  of  Angola;  and 

(2)  eonsistait  effcnts  by  the  President  and 
the  Secretary  of  State  to  convey  to  the 
Soviet  leadership  that  continued  military 
buad-up  and  presence  in  Angola  directly 
hinden  future  positive  relationships  with 
the  American  people  and  the  United  States 
Congress. 


Sac.  2.  The  Senate  hereby  requests  the 
President  to  use  his  special  authorities 
under  the  Export  Administration  Act  to 
block  United  States  business  transactions 
which  conflict  with  United  States  security 
interests  in  Angola. 

Sac.  3.  It  is  further  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that  the  Secretary  of  State  should— 

(1)  review  the  United  States  policy  with 
respect  to  the  United  States  refusal  to  rec- 
ogiiize  the  Marxist  MPLA  government,  the 
abysmal  human  rights  record  of  the  MPLA 
government  (as  reported  by  the  Department 
of  State,  and  the  worst  1985  voting  record 
supporting  United  States  interests  in  the 
United  Nations;  and 

(2)  prepare  and  transmit  to  the  Congress  a 
report  containing  the  findings  of  the  review 
required  by  paragraph  (1).  together  with  a 
determination  as  to  whether  it  is  in  the 
United  States  interest  to  continue  under  the 
current  trade  and  business  policy  with  re- 
spect to  Angola. 

Sbc.  4.  The  Secretary  of  Senate  shall 
transmit  a  copy  of  this  resolution  to  the 
President  and  the  Secretary  of  State. 

Atrica:  Akgola* 

The  People's  Republic  of  Angola,  the 
regime  established  in  Luanda  upon  the 
withdrawtal  of  the  Portuguese  in  1975.  is 
ruled  by  the  only  recognized  political  party, 
the  Marxist-Leninist  Popular  Movement  for 
the  Libemtion  of  Angola  (MPLA).  President 
Jose  Eduardo  dos  Santos  is  both  Head  of 
State  and  chief  of  the  MPLA.  His  rule  was 
reconfirmed  by  the  MPLA's  Second  Party 
Congress  in  E>ecemt>er  1985.  All  major  policy 
decisions  are  made  by  a  small  elite  in  the 
MPLA.  which  also  controls  aU  means  of 
mass  communication.  Open  political  dissen- 
sion is  not  tolerated. 

Now  in  its  11th  year,  the  internal  conflict 
between  the  <3ovemment  and  the  main  op- 
position force,  the  National  Union  for  the 
Total  Independence  of  Angola  (UNTTA), 
again  dominated  events  in  1986.  The  exten- 
sion of  the  war  to  new  areas  in  the  north 
and  the  undiminished  intensity  of  the  fight- 
ing in  the  south  caused  many  hundreds  of 
casualtiea  on  each  side.  Each  side  accused 
the  other  of  killing  civilians  and  committing 
atrocities.  In  addition,  some  200,000  to 
500.000  persons  in  central,  eastern,  and 
southern  Angola  have  been  displaced  from 
their  homes  largely  as  a  result  of  civil  strife. 

A  number  of  deaths  also  occurred  in  the 
course  of  hostilities  between  the  Southwest 
Africa  People's  Organization  (SWAPO— a 
Namibian  resistance  movement  with  bases 
in  Angola)  and  South  Africa,  which  controls 
the  territory  of  Namibia  on  Angola's  south- 
em  border.  During  1986  South  Africa  con- 
ducted repeated  cross-border  raids  into 
Angola.  Including  a  June  5  raid  on  the 
southern  port  of  Namlbe  and  almost  contin- 
uous interventions  in  pursuit  of  SWAPO 
and  in  support  of  UNIT  A. 

The  Angolan  Government  receives  exten- 
sive military  assistance  from  the  Soviet 
Union— well  over  $4  billion  since  1975— and 
in  1986  Soviet  advisers  again  played  an  im- 
portant role  in  planning  and  directing  mili- 
tary opemtions.  An  estimated  35.000  Cuban 
mUitary  i>ersonnel  provide  logistical  sup- 
port, training,  and  advice  to  government 
forces  as  well  as  garrison  key  strategic  popu- 
lation and  economic  centers.  The  Angolan 
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*The  United  St&tes  does  not  maintain  diplomatic 
relations  ulth  the  People's  Republic  of  Ansola  and 
thus  has  no  diplomatic  personnel  in  country  to 
monitor  haman  rights  conditions  or  evaluate  alle- 
gations  of  abuses. 


armed  forces  total  approximately  100,000 
UNTTA.  led  by  Jonas  Savimbl.  apparently 
has  the  allegiance  of  a  substantial  portion 
of  the  population,  especially  among  Ango- 
la's largest  ethnic  group  the  Ovlmbundu. 
and  controls  the  southeastern  quarter  of 
Angola's  territory.  UNTTA  has  stated  pub- 
licly that  it  faivors  a  government  of  national 
unity  and  has  not  sought  to  establish  an  al- 
ternative govoTunent. 

"The  intenstfication  of  the  fighting  has 
devastat^ed  the  country's  infrastructture, 
forced  a  return  to  barter  in  some  areas,  and 
has  led  the  Government  to  divert  most  of  its 
assets  to  the  military.  Payments  to  the 
Soviet  Bloc  for  military  equipment  and 
Cuban  combat  troops  are  a  heavy  burden  on 
the  economy.  In  addition,  the  low  world 
market  price  of  oil.  the  principal  source  of 
the  Angolan  Government's  revenue  as  weU 
as  most  of  its  foreign  exchange,  has  exacer- 
bated this  serious  economic  situation.  With 
the  end  of  the  drought,  the  production  of 
food  crops  recovered  somewhat  in  1986,  but 
the  military  conflict  increasingly  interfered 
with  harvest  and  distribution  efforts. 
Angola  has  had  to  import  80  percent  of  its 
food  in  recent  years,  at  a  cost  of  about  $300 
million  a  year.  Oil  production  and  explora- 
tion continued,  with  new  discoveries  report- 
ed in  1986  olf  the  northwestern  coast  of 
Angola. 

RESPSCT  FOR  HUMAN  RICHTS 

Section  i.— Respect  for  the  Integrity  of 
the  person,  Ineludlng  Freedom  from: 
a.  Political  killing 

The  escalation  of  the  war  in  Angola  has 
resulted  in  numerous  allegations  that  gov- 
ernment, UNITA,  and  South  African  forces 
have  killed  civilians  and  that  the  MPLA  and 
UNTTA  have  executed  political  prisoners. 
While  it  is  difficult  to  substantiate  the  vari- 
ous claims  and  counterelaims,  available  evi- 
dence suggests  that  both  government  and 
UNTTA  forces  have  on  occasion  arbitrarily 
executed  prisoners.  TTie  fighting  has  also  re- 
sulted in  hundreds  of  civilian  deaths.  Un- 
doubtedly, some  of  these  deaths  were  inad- 
vertently caused  by  military  operations,  but 
others  appear  to  have  been  deliberately  per- 
petrated by  OEgxMing  forces  to  intimidate  ci- 
vilian populations.  "The  MPLA  and  UNTTA 
have  publicly  and  repeatedly  accused  each 
other  of  practicing  terrorism  against  their 
respective  opponents,  including  killing  or 
maiming  civilians.  UNTTA  has  charged  that 
Cuban  forces  have  also  been  involved  in  at- 
tacks on  civilians.  Civilians  also  have  died  as 
a  result  of  guerrilla  actions,  such  as  attacks 
on  ground  transportation.  "There  are  no  reli- 
able casualty  figures,  but  upwards  of  10,000 
persons  may  have  lost  limbs  as  a  resiUt  of 
indiscriminate  mining. 

h.  Disappearance 

"There  is  no  information  to  confirm  that 
abductions,  secret  arrests,  or  clandestine  de- 
tentions are  practiced  by  government  securi- 
ty agencies,  or  by  UNTTA,  although  both 
sides  have  accused  each  other  of  such  prac- 
tices. 

c.  Torture  and  cruel,  inhuman,  or  degrading 
treatment  or  punishment 

Allegations  of  torture  and  mistreatment 
made  by  both  sides  appear  to  have  some 
basis  in  fact.  But  torture  of  opponents  does 
not  appear  to  be  a  systematic  practice  of 
either  the  Government  or  UNTTA. 

Angolan  piiisons  are  overcrowded,  with 
substandard  diet  and  sanitation,  but  these 
conditions  see»i  to  reflect  the  poor  state  of 
the  economy  rather  than  deliberate  mal- 
treatment. There  are  some  unconfirmed  re- 


ports that  foreigners  are  not  well  treated, 
but  Americans  who  have  been  imprisoned  in 
Angola  appear  to  have  been  relatively  well 
treated  and  to  have  had  access  to  medical 
care. 

Prison  authorities  reportedly  have  wide 
latitude  in  the  treatment  of  prisoners. 
"Treatment  of  political  prisoners  at  the  pris- 
ons controlled  by  the  Ministry  of  State  Se- 
curity is  alleged  to  be  harsher  than  treat- 
ment in  the  regular  prisons.  Mistreatment 
reportedly  includes  physical  intimidation, 
including  beatings  and  threats,  and  pro- 
longed interrogation  with  the  use  of  force. 
Prison  visits  appear  to  t)e  arbitrarily  re- 
stricted in  many  instances.  Foreign  advisers, 
including  Cubans  and  East  Germans,  are  in- 
volved in  assisting  Angolan  state  security 
services  and  may  be  involved  in  helping  to 
run  state  security  prisons.  The  Govenunent 
continues  to  put  captured  UNITA  support- 
ers on  public  display. 

Very  limited  information  is  available  on 
the  situation  and  administrative  structure 
within  UNTTA-held  area.  It  is  known,  how- 
ever, that  UNITA  holds  a  number  of  foreign 
and  government  prisoners,  captured  in  the 
course  of  military  operations.  In  makeshift 
facilities  in  its  area  of  control  in  southeast- 
em  Angola.  "There  have  been  no  reports 
that  UNITA  has  mistreated  its  prisoners. 
During  1986  UNITA  cooperated  with  the 
International  Committee  of  the  Red  Cross 
(ICRC)  in  releasing  foreign  prisoners,  in- 
cluding some  200  hostages  taken  in  March. 
None  of  the  released  alleged  mistreatment, 
d.  Arbitrary  arrest,  detention,  or  exile 

"Two  of  the  most  persistently  and  fre- 
quently reported  charges  of  human  rights 
violations  have  been  arbitrary  arrest  and 
Imprisonment  without  due  process.  Numer- 
ous reports  allege  that  persons  are  arrested 
and  imprisoned  by  the  Government  on  sus- 
picion and  denunciation  by  others  and.  in 
some  cases,  held  for  a  year  without  being 
notified  of  the  charges  against  them.  In  its 
1986  Report,  Amnesty  International  judged 
that  there  continue  to  be  few  safeguards 
against  the  arrest  and  detention  of  political 
suspects  by  Government  security  services. 

Under  Angolan  law,  persons  suspected  of 
committing  serious  acts  against  the  security 
of  the  state  may  be  held  by  the  Ministry  of 
State  Security  without  charge  for  an  initial 
period  of  3  months,  renewable  for  a  further 
period  of  3  months.  Such  detainees  need  not 
be  presented  to  a  Judge  within  48  hours  of 
their  arrest,  as  otherwise  stipulated  in  the 
code  of  criminal  procedure,  and  apparently 
have  no  right  to  challenge  the  grounds  of 
their  detention.  After  6  months  in  detention 
without  charge,  the  detainee  must  be  in- 
formed of  the  accusation  against  him,  with 
the  state  security  service  either  informing 
the  public  prosecutor  of  the  charges  against 
the  suspect  or  releasing  him.  Once  the  case 
is  presented  to  the  limit  within  which  a  sus- 
pect must  be  brought  to  trial,  and  many  po- 
litical detainees— the  exact  number  is  not 
known  but  may  t>e  at  least  several  hun- 
dred—have been  held  for  years  without 
being  tried. 

The  deterioration  of  the  security  situation 
has  contributed  to  the  general  deterioration 
of  judicial  safeguards  and  due  process.  The 
Government  has  established  regional  mili- 
tary councils  throughout  much  of  Angola. 
They  are  responsible  directly  to  President 
Dos  Santos  and  have  broad  authority  to  re- 
strict the  movement  of  people  and  goods,  to 
requisition  people  and  goods  without  com- 
pensation, and  to  try  crimes  against  the  se- 
curity of  the  State.  "The  government  has 
also  created  "people's  vigilance  brigades" 


for  url>an  areas,  whose  powers  are  not  clear 
but  include  general  administration  and 
"protecting  the  people  and  ensuring  pubUc 
order  and  stability." 

During  1986  both  sides  reportedly  reUed 
increasingly  on  forced  conscription  of  young 
males  for  recruitment  into  the  military 
forces.  In  1984  the  Angolan  Government 
was  cited  by  the  International  Lalx>r  Orga- 
nization (ILO)  in  Geneva  for  being  in  viola- 
tion of  ILO  Convention  105.  which  prohibits 
forced  labor. 

"The  basis  of  this  citation  is  Angolan  legis- 
lation still  in  force  providing  for  compulsory 
lat>or  for  breaches  of  labor  discripline  and 
participation  in  strikes. 

e.  Denial  affair  public  trial 

The  Constitution  states  that  no  citizen 
shall  l)e  arrested  and  brought  to  trial  except 
under  the  terms  of  the  law,  and  it  giiaran- 
t«es  the  right  of  the  accused  to  a  defense. 
"There  is,  however,  insufficient  evidence  to 
determine  to  what  extent  these  rights  are 
observed  in  practice.  Amnesty  International 
expressed  concern  in  its  1986  Report  that 
trials  of  government  opponents,  notably  in 
military  tribunals,  do  not  conform  to  inter- 
nationally recognized  trial  standards.  In 
particular,  defendants  reportedly  were  not 
given  adequate  opportunity  to  present  their 
defense  or  appeal  their  cases.  Judicial  lines 
of  authority  are  imclear.  especially  since  the 
regional  military  councils  have  been  given 
responsibility  for  the  trial  of  offenses 
against  the  security  of  the  State.  Including 
"economic  crimes."  It  is  not  known  which 
trials  are  open  to  the  public  and  under  what 
rules  of  procedure  the  various  military  and 
civilian  courts  operate.  "The  Constitution 
provides  for  a  People's  Supreme  Court,  but 
its  jurisdiction  is  not  known. 

/.  Arbitrary  interference  with  privacy, 
family,  Tiome,  or  comejpoTidence 

Although  the  Constitution  guarantees  the 
inviolability  of  the  home  and  privacy  of  cor- 
respondence, the  Government  conducts  ar- 
bitrary searches  of  homes,  censors  private 
correspondence,  and  monitors  private  com- 
munications. 

Sbction  2.— Respect  for  Civil  Liberties.  In- 
cluding: 

a.  Freedom  of  Speech  and  Press 
The  Constitution  guarantees  freedom  of 
expression  "in  the  context  of  the  achieve- 
ment of  the  basic  objectives  of  the  People's 
Republic  of  Angola."  In  fact,  the  Angolan 
people  live  under  censorsliip,  intimidation 
and  Government  control  of  the  media.  Op- 
Ijosition  views  are  not  tolerated,  and  critics 
such  as  Bartolomeu  Dias  Femandes,  who 
was  accused  of  "insulting  the  Head  of 
State,"  have  been  sentenced  to  long  prison 
terms. 

The  Government  is  especially  sensitive  to 
criticism  in  the  foreign  press.  But  in  1986 
the  Government  began  to  allow  the  travel 
of  foreign  correspondents  to  Angola  in  a 
controlled  flow.  Angola  subscribes  to  the 
"'FYont  Line"  States'  ban  on  accepting 
South  Africa-based  news  correspondents. 
"The  circulation  of  Western  Journals  and 
periodicals  in  Angola  is  tightly  restricted. 
6.  Freedom  of  peaceful  assembly  and 
association 
Freedom  of  assembly  is  denied  to  any  po- 
Utical  group  or  movement  other  than  the 
MPLA.  All  other  political  movements  have 
been  banned.  ITiere  are  numerous  uncon- 
firmed reports  of  arrests  of  people  who 
voice  support  of  opposition  movements  or 
alternative  political  systems.  The  people's 
vlgUance  brigades,  which  have  some  law  en- 


forcement authority  in  urban  areas,  and  the 
martial  law  climate  throughout  the  country 
tend  further  to  restrict  freedom  of  ■iiiii  iiililj 
and  association. 

The  only  trade  union  movement  in  Angola 
is  the  National  Union  of  Angolan  Workera. 
which  is  controlled  by  the  MPLA  and  is  a 
member  of  the  continent-wide  Organization 
of  African  Trade  Union  Unity.  "Traditional 
labor  union  activities  are  tightly  controUed 
by  the  Government,  and  legislation  ensures 
only  a  single  trade  imlon  structure.  Strikes 
are  prohibited  by  law  as  a  crime  against  the 
security  of  the  State. 

c.  Freedom  of  raigion 

Although  the  Constitution  guarantees  the 
inviolability  of  freedom  of  conscience  and 
belief  and  provides  for  separation  of  church 
and  state,  the  Government  publicly  empha- 
sizes the  important*  of  propagating  "athe- 
ism" and  has  been  critical  of  religious  activi- 
ties. "The  overwhelming  majority  of  the  An- 
golan population  is  Christian,  however,  and 
the  Government  has  not  moved  to  close 
down  churches.  Church  services  are  regular- 
ly held,  and  there  is  widespread  attendance. 
Foreign  and  Angolan  missionaries  are  al- 
lowed to  carry  out  their  normal  activities. 
Reportedly.  UNTTA  respects  freedom  of  re- 
ligion in  the  areas  it  controls.  But  in  1986. 
UNTTA  several  times  captured  foreign  mis- 
sionaries, releasing  them  unharmed  after 
publicly  warning  them  of  the  dangers  of 
being  caught  in  the  war's  crossfire, 
d.  Freedom  of  movement  within  the  country, 
foreign  travel,  emigration,  and  repatriation 

As  a  result  of  the  increased  fighting,  the 
Government  is  acutely  security-conscious 
and  has  tightly  restricted  travel.  Indeed, 
travel  by  road  in  most  areas  of  Angola  is 
dangerous.  The  Government  has  instituted 
a  pass  system  within  Angola,  and  foreigners 
are  generally  prohibited  from  traveling  out- 
side the  principal  cities.  UNTTA  has  publicly 
warned  that  it  considers  all  of  Angola  to  be 
a  war  zone  and  that  it  cannot  guarantee  the 
safety  of  persons  traveling  there. 

Angolan  citizens  are  allowed  to  travel 
abroad,  but  this  travel  is  carefully  con- 
trolled by  restrictions  on  issuance  of  pass- 
ports and  exit  visas  and  by  currency  restric- 
tions. Emigration  is  restricted.  Ttie  Govern- 
ment limits  travel  to  Angola  through  a  se- 
lective and  stringent  visa  policy.  Angola  is  a 
party  to  the  U.N.  Protocol  Relating  to  the 
Status  of  Refugees.  "There  are  currently  ap- 
proximately 70.000  Namibian.  15,000  Zair- 
ian.  and  9.000  South  African  refugees  or  dis- 
placed persons  in  Angola.  Since  mid- 1980, 
between  120,000  and  140,000  former  Zairian 
displaced  persons  in  Angola  returned  home 
imder  the  auspices  of  the  U.N.  High  Com- 
missioner for  Refugees. 

Approximately  200,000  Angolans  have 
taken  refuge  in  Zaire  since  1975,  and  an  esti- 
mated 100.000  have  taken  refuge  in  Zambia. 
Of  the  estimated  total  of  400,000  Angolans 
who  have  left  the  cotmtry  since  Independ- 
ence, the  Government  claims  that  180,000 
have  returned,  but  this  claim  cannot  be  veri- 
fied. 

Section  3.— Respect  for  Political  Rights: 
"The  Right  of  Citizens  to  Change  Their  Gov- 
ernment: 

Citizens  do  not  have  the  right  to  change 
their  Government.  Angola  is  ruled  by  a 
small  group  of  officials  within  the  party  ap- 
paratus of  the  ruling  MPLA.  "The  Constitu- 
tion provides  for  popular  participation  in 
the  political  process,  but  political  activity  la 
limited  to  participation  in  the  MPLA  or  in 
one  of  its  controlled  and  sanctioned  organi- 
zations such  as  its  youth  wing,  the  Angolan 
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Woolen's  OrganlaUkiii.  or  the  trade  union 
moTCBMnt.  PoUttaa  powo'  ia  centered  In  the 
eUte  membenhip  of  the  poUtburo  and  the 
■omevtaat  larser  central  oommlttee.  Party 
membenhip  ia  very  reetrlcted,  with  fewer 
than  M.OOO  membera  out  of  a  population  of 
8  Mtiunn,  aooratUng  to  the  official 


Tlie  Ooaetltutton  provides  for  a  popularly 
elected  National  People's  Assembly,  estab- 
liabed  In  IMl.  and  people's  assemblies  at 
the  provincial  and  local  leveL  However,  de- 
spite recent  suoestlons  f  nxn  President  Dos 
Santos  that  the  powers  and  membership  of 
the  National  People's  Assembly  be  broad- 
ened, as  of  the  end  of  1968  only  candidates 
chosen  and  endoived  by  the  party  have  been 
elected.  Key  members  of  the  party  also  hold 
leadership  positions  in  the  people's  assem- 


coNDmoNS  or  labor 
There    is    no    information    available    on 
worUis  conditions  in  Angola. 

U.S.  OVOSEAS-IOANS  AND  GRANTS— OBLIGATIONS  AND 
1  LOAN  AUTHORIZATIONS 
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Section  4.— Governmental  Attitude  Re- 
gardinc  International  and  Nongovernmental 
Invcstigatlan  of  AUeged  ViolaUons  of 
Human  lU^ts: 

Tbit  Government  has  allowed  the  ICRC 
and  United  Nations  International  Children's 
Buergency  Fund  (UNICEP)  to  provide  food 
and  medical  arnlntaTMy  in  areas  it  controls, 
and  UNTTA  allows  the  ICRC  to  conduct 
similar  operations  in  areas  it  controls  or  is 
contesting.  The  Government  permitted  the 
ICRC  to  visit  one  South  African  prisoner  in 
Luanda  but  did  not  reqxmd  to  ICRC  re- 
quests for  access  to  all  persons  arrested  in 
connection  with  internal  events  and  the 
military  situation  in  the  country.  In  its  1986 
Report,  Amnesty  International  reports 
mixed  sucoess  in  receiving  Government  re- 
sponses to  Its  Inquiries  and  the  information 
neoeanry  to  Investigate  possible  abuses  and 
track  outstanding  eases. 

Section  6.— OlacTimlnation  Based  on  Race. 
Sex.  Religion.  Language,  or  Social  Status: 

Angola's  population  of  about  8  million  is 
growing  at  the  rate  of  3  percent  a  year.  Esti- 
mated gross  domestic  product  per  capita  in 
1985  was  annoximately  $540,  but  this  re- 
flects the  oO  revenues  from  the  Cabinda 
field  and  has  little  meaning  to  the  bulk  of 
the  population  In  the  midst  of  civil  war  and 
in  any  case  has  been  stagnant.  Many  rural 
inhatattants  have  abandoned  the  country- 
aide  to  seek  food  and  safety  in  urban  areas. 
such  as  Tiuanda.  which  have  been  over- 
whelmed by  the  influx.  Given  the  great  pov- 
erty and  hardship  prevailing  in  most  of 
Angola,  it  is  difficult  to  point  to  the  possible 
effects  of  discrimination  on  the  basis  of 
race.  sex.  rdiglon,  language,  or  social  status. 
For  the  average  Angolan,  life  is  nasty,  brut- 
ish snd  short. 

Both  the  MPLA  snd  UNTTA  have  primari- 
ly ethnic  bases  of  support— the  MFLA 
unonf  the  Kimbundu.  and  UNTTA  among 
the  Ovfanbundu.  Members  of  all  of  Angola's 
ethDie  groups  and  religions,  as  well  as 
women,  participate  in  the  MFLA.  some  at 
hl^  levels  of  the  party.  But  non-Kimbundu 
groups  are  greatly  underrepresented  in  the 
■nan  group  within  the  ruling  MFLA  central 
committee  and  politburo.  Over  the  last  year, 
several  prominent  mesticos  (Angolans  of 
mixed  radal  baiAground  numbering  only 
about  1  percent  of  the  pcHTulation)  in  the 
ruling  MFLA  have  beoi  removed  from 
<tfflce  or  demoted.  But  mesticos  remain  the 
most  hitfily  skilled  and  educated  group  and 
are  influential-^xditically.  culturally,  and 
economically— beyond  their  numbers. 
Women  and  blacks  were  given  more  posi- 
tions in  the  Uv  leariffshlp  by  the  1985 
SeiDond  Patty  Congress. 
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Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President, 
today  we  commemorate  Greek  Inde- 
pendODce  Day.  Today,  above  others, 
we  remember  and  salute  the  history  of 
democratic  freedom  both  of  our  Hel- 
lenic brothers  as  well  as  all  democra- 
cies throughout  the  world.  The  unique 
relationship  between  our  two  govern- 
ments and  peoples  has  long  been  es- 
tablished. Their  struggle  for  independ- 
ence parallels  our  own.  The  American 
revolution  became  one  of  the  ideals  of 
the  Oreeks  as  they  fought  for  their  in- 
dependence in  the  1820's,  and  intellec- 
tuals actually  translated  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  of  the  United 
States  and  used  it  as  their  own  decla- 
ration. After  an  impassioned  plea  by 
PetroB  Mavomichalis,  a  Greek  com- 
mander in  chief,  many  volunteers 
from  various  localities  in  the  United 
States  sailed  to  Greece  to  participate 
in  Greece's  war  for  independence. 


Our  own  history,  here  in  the  United 
States,  is  deeply  intertwined  with 
Greece.  Leaders  such  as  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson, James  Madison,  and  Alexander 
Hamilton  praised  the  model  estab- 
lished by  the  ancient  Greeks,  a  model 
that  has  proven  to  be  indestructible 
throughout  the  changing  forces  of 
time.  It  is  indeed  true  as  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson said: 

•  •  •  to  the  ancient  Greelcs  •  •  •  we  are  In- 
debted for  the  light  which  led  ourselves  out 
of  gothic  darkness. 

Greek  Independence  Day,  1987, 
marks  the  166th  anniversary  of  the  be- 
ginning of  the  revolution  which  freed 
the  Greek$  from  the  Ottoman  empire. 
Since  that  time  they  have  built  a  soci- 
ety which  has  progressively  grown  to 
the  democracy  in  existence  today. 

Greece  has  proven  to  be  a  valuable 
ally  on  both  military  and  economic 
spheres.  During  World  War  II,  600,000 
Greeks  died  fighting  with  the  allies. 
Following  the  war,  Greece's  struggle 
against  Gommunist  rebels  provided 
the  same  example  of  fierce  determina- 
tion in  miintaining  its  freedom  as  it 
did  during  their  struggle  to  overthrow 
the  Ottonians.  Today,  as  a  member  of 
NATO,  Greek  support  for  U.S.  bases 
which  provide  security  for  the  entire 
NATO  region  is  crucial  for  Western 
democratic  interests.  Economically, 
Greece  h8s  established  itself  as  a 
strong  and  valuable  trading  partner  to 
the  European  Community  and  the 
United  States  providing  important 
commodities  and  resources. 

Mr.  President,  we  see  around  us  in 
the  world  many  groups  struggling  for 
their  freedom.  Just  as  the  Greeks  did 
166  years  ago.  In  Afghanistan,  we  see 
rebels  fighting  for  self-determination; 
in  Angola,  we  see  frustration  from  op- 
pression manifesting  itself  in  guerrilla 
warfare;  in  Thailand,  we  see  refugees 
turned  awtiy  from  sanctuary;  in  South 
Korea,  we  see  middle-class  citizens 
demonstrating  for  expanding  democra- 
cy; and  in  South  Africa,  we  see  people 
being  dentfed  their  basic  civil  rights 
purely  on  the  basis  of  the  color  of 
their  skin.  The  example  of  Greece, 
both  the  wisdom  of  the  ancients  as 
well  as  the  steadfast  determination  of 
today's  democracy,  is  a  model  for 
those  countries  struggling  for  their 
freedoms. 

While  we  celebrate  Greek  Independ- 
ence Day,  we  also  share  in  the  200th 
annivnsary  of  the  signing  of  our  own 
Constitution.  This  document  estab- 
lished for  civil  law  the  unequivocal 
rights  of  democracy  and  freedom, 
rights  that  were  first  recognized  by 
the  ancient  Greek  philosophers  such 
as  Plato  and  Aristotle. 

Our  own  leaders,  since  the  establish- 
ment of  this  constitutional  democracy, 
have  draim  from  the  teachings  of  the 
ancients,  and  have  recognized  the  ex- 
ample set  forth  by  the  struggle  of  the 
Greeks.  Itie  words  of  President  Harry 


S.  Truman  summarize  this  best:  "The 
valor  of  Greece  •  •  •  convinces  me 
that  the  Greek  people  are  equal  to  the 
task."  And  so.  Mr.  President,  today  we 
congratulate  the  Greeks,  and  thank 
them  for  this  "valor"  which  has  given 
so  much  to  the  philosophy  and  tenaci- 
ty of  democracy  throughout  the  world. 


ILLITERACY 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  to 
express  my  deep  concern  over  the 
growing  problem  of  illiteracy  in  our 
Nation. 

Present  evidence  indicates  that  mil- 
lions of  Americans  do  not  have  the 
minimal  skills  necessary  to  fimction  in 
our  society.  These  people  cannot  read 
a  newspaper,  fill  out  a  Job  application, 
read  a  baUot,  or  understand  a  warning 
label  on  a  bottle  of  medicine. 

Although  definitions  of  Illiteracy 
vary,  there  can  be  no  denying  the 
scope  of  this  problem  in  the  United 
States.  The  latest  administration  fig- 
ures estimate  that  17  to  21  million 
American  adults,  13  percent  of  the 
population,  are  illiterate  by  the  sim- 
plest tests  of  everyday  reading,  writ- 
ing, and  comprehension.  Additionally. 
38  million  adults  have  not  completed 
high  school  and  are  estimated  to  have 
only  marginal  abilities  to  perform 
these  tasks. 

If  these  numbers  are  correct,  almost 
one-third  of  the  adult  American  popu- 
lation lacks  the  basic  abilities  to  par- 
ticipate effectively  in  everyday  life. 
The  effect  of  these  numbers  on  our 
economic  productivity  and  national  se- 
curity are  staggering.  An  additional 
effect  of  widespread  illiteracy  is  the 
lack  of  an  informed  citizenry  capable 
of  actively  functioning  in  a  democracy. 

I  would  now  like  to  highlight  three 
particular  areas  of  concern  that  may 
be  attributed  to  illiteracy.  First,  illiter- 
acy is  most  harmful  to  those  with  the 
greatest  needs;  namely,  the  poor  and 
minorities.  With  the  highest  rates  of 
Illiteracy  located  In  the  lowest  Income 
levels,  little  opportunity  exists  for  eco- 
nomic self-Improvement  among  the 
poor  and  minorities,  crime  Increases, 
and  dependence  on  federally  funded 
welfare  programs  grows. 

Second,  as  the  complexities  of  our 
technological  and  information-orient- 
ed society  demand  ever  greater  skills, 
there  is  concern  that  the  number  of 
functional  illiterates  will  grow.  Em- 
ployers often  find  it  necessary  to  pro- 
vide extra  or  remedial  training  pro- 
grams for  employees  with  marginal 
reading  and  comprehension  skills. 
Similarly,  the  military  attracts  a  large 
percentage  of  recruits  with  a  reading 
ability  below  the  level  required  for 
Job-related  reading  materials.  The 
only  possible  end  result  of  this  phe- 
nomenon is  a  decline  in  our  Nation's 
economic  productivity  and  national  se- 
curity. 


Third,  while  there  is  no  universally 
accepted  international  comparison  of 
literacy,  there  is  little  doubt  that  the 
United  States  is  falling  behind  other 
leading  Western  nations  in  literacy 
levels.  The  future  implications  of  this 
trend  are  a  lessening  of  our  compara- 
tive technological  advantage,  a  decline 
in  American  worldwide  prestige,  and, 
most  likely,  an  increasing  trade  deficit. 
If  we,  as  a  nation,  cannot  teach  our 
citizens  simple  skills  like  reading  and 
virriting,  then  how  is  our  Nation  sup- 
posed to  compete  effectively  in  an  in- 
creasingly complex  and  interdepend- 
ent world? 

Certainly,  not  all  of  our  Nation's 
problems  are  singularly  attributable  to 
illiteracy.  Nevertheless,  illiteracy  is  a 
huge  drain  on  our  Nation's  resources.  I 
cite  a  report  by  the  American  Library 
Association  that  claims  functionally  il- 
literate adults  cost  our  society  $224 
billion  annually  in  welfare  payments, 
crime,  and  prison  costs.  Job  incompe- 
tence, lost  taxes,  and  remedial  educa- 
tion. In  a  time  of  huge  Federal  budget 
and  trade  deficits,  this  figure  is  pa- 
tently unacceptable.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Senate  to  strive  in  this 
session  toward  the  elimination  of  this 
burdensome  problem,  both  in  educat- 
ing currently  illiterate  adults  and 
making  sure  our  children  do  not  grow 
up  lacking  the  basic  skills  to  function 
in  our  society.  Through  the  alleviation 
of  miteracy,  the  United  States  may 
improve  economic  productivity,  na- 
tional security,  and  technological  ad- 
vancement, and  gain  an  informed  citi- 
zenry that  can  view  the  future  with 
courage  and  confidence. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to 
the  Senate  by  Ms.  Emery,  one  of  his 
secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES 
REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Presid- 
ing Officer  laid  before  the  Senate  mes- 
sages from  the  President  of  the  United 
States  submitting  sundry  nominations 
and  a  withdrawal,  which  were  referred 
to  the  appropriate  committees. 

(The  nominations  and  withdrawal 
received  today  are  printed  at  the  end 
of  the  Senate  proceedings.) 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

At  2:32  p.m..  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Ms.  Goetz,  one  of  its  reading  clerks, 
announced  that  the  House  has  passed 
the  following  bUl  and  Joint  resolution, 
in  which  it  requests  the  concurrence 
of  the  Senate: 

HJl.  568.  An  act  to  establish  the  San 
Pedro  Riparian  National  Conservation  Area 


in  Cochise  County.  Artoona,  in  oivler  to 
assure  the  protection  of  the  riparian.  wHd- 
Ufe.  archeological.  palemitologieal.  adentlf- 
Ic,  cultural,  educational,  and  recreational  re- 
sources of  the  conservation  area,  and  for 
other  purposes;  and 

H.J.  Res.  122.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  beginning  July  13.  1987.  as  "Snow 
White  Week". 

At  3:07  p.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  reading  cleito. 
announced  that  the  House  has  passed 
the  following  bill,  without  amend- 
ment: 

S.  632.  An  act  to  amend  the  Legislative 
Branch  Appropriations  Act.  1979.  as  leen- 
acted.  to  extend  the  duration  of  the  Office 
of  Classified  National  Security  Information 
within  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate,  and  for  other  purposes. 

ENKOIXED  BILL  SICITXB 

The  message  also  annoimced  that 
the  Speaker  has  signed  the  following 
enrolled  bUl: 

S.  632.  An  act  to  amend  the  Legislative 
Branch  Appropriations  Act,  1979,  as  reen- 
acted.  to  extend  the  duration  of  the  Office 
of  Classified  National  Security  Information 
within  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  enrolled  bUl  was  subsequently 
signed  by  the  Deputy  President  pro 
tempore  [Mr.  Mitchell]. 


MEASURES  RiaifaiRED 

The  following  bill  and  Joint  resolu- 
tion were  read  the  first  and  second 
times  by  unanimous  consent,  and  re- 
ferred as  indicated: 

H.R.  568.  An  act  to  esUbllsh  the  San 
Pedro  Riparian  National  Conservation  Area 
in  Cochise  County,  Arizona,  in  order  to 
assure  the  protection  of  the  riparian,  wild- 
life, archeological,  paleontological,  scientif- 
ic, cultural,  educational,  and  recreational  re- 
sources of  the  conservation  area,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

HJ.  Res.  122.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  beginning  July  13.  1987,  as  "Snow 
White  Week";  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 


ENROLLED  BILL  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  report- 
ed that  on  today.  March  25.  1987,  he 
had  presented  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  the  following  enrolled 
bill: 

S.  632.  An  act  to  amend  the  Legislative 
Branch  Appropriations  Act,  1979.  as  reen- 
acted.  to  extend  the  duration  of  the  Office 
of  Classified  National  Security  Information 
within  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate,  and  for 
other  purposes. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  FORD,  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration: 

Special  Report  on  the  Legislative  Review 
Activities  of  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
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Administration  during 
(Rant.  No.  100-23). 


the  99th  Congress 


ceedings; 
ary. 


to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 


March  25,  1987 


By  Mr.  THURMOND  (for  himseU.  Mr. 
BoscMwiTZ.      Mr.      Wahhxr.      Mr. 
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A<fciiliililnlliiii  during  the  99tb  Congress 
(RflDC  Na  100-aa). 

By  Mr.  BKNTSEN.  from  the  Committee 
on  Ftattnee.  without  unendment: 

S.  839:  An  orictaial  bill  to  authorize  appro- 
tviattofia  for  the  United  States  Internation- 
al Trade  Commlarinn.  the  United  SUtes 
Coatoma  Swvloe.  and  the  Office  of  the 
United  States  Trade  Representative  for 
fiscal  year  1988.  and  for  other  purposes 
(Rept.  No.  100-23). 


EXECDTTVE  REPORTS  OP 
COMMITTEES 

The  following  executive  reports  of 
oommlttees  were  sulnnitted: 

By  Mr.  JOHNSTON,  from  the  Committee 
on  &Mrfy  and  Natural  Reaources: 

Jamea  W.  Zlglar,  of  Maryland,  to  be  an  As- 
aiaUnt  Secretary  of  the  Interior; 

Lawieooe  F.  Davenport,  of  Virginia,  to  be 
an  AHiatant  Secretary  of  Energy  (Manage- 
ment and  Administration);  and 

Raymond  O.  Masste,  of  New  Jersey,  to  be 
Director  of  the  Office  of  >Ilnority  Economic 
Impact. 

(Hie  above  nominations  were  report- 
ed with  the  reoanmendation  that  they 
be  confirmed,  subject  to  the  nominees' 
commitment  to  reqwnd  to  requests  to 
V>pear  and  testify  before  any  duly 
cmsUtuted  committee  of  the  Senate.) 

By  Mr.  KENNEDY,  from  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Human  Resources: 

Ftank  H.T.  Rhodes,  of  New  York,  to  be  a 
Member  of  the  National  Science  Board,  Na- 
ttonal  Sdenoe  Foundation,  for  a  term  expir- 
ing May  10. 1992; 

Hawaid  A.  Schneiderman.  of  Missouri,  to 
be  a  Mcmbo'  of  the  National  Science  Board. 
National  Science  Foundation,  for  a  term  ex- 
piriiw  May  10. 1992;  and 

Charles  A.  Shanor.  of  Georgia,  to  be  Gen- 
eral Counsel  of  the  Equal  Employment  Op- 
portunity Commission  for  a  term  of  four 
years. 

(The  above  nominations  were  report- 
ed with  the  recommendation  that  they 
be  confirmed,  subject  to  the  nominees' 
ccMnmltment  to  respond  to  requests  to 
aiH?ear  and  testify  before  any  duly 
constituted  committee  of  the  Senate.) 


IMI 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  Joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  time  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 

By   Mr.   INOUYE   (for   himself,   Mr. 
HoLLnras,  Mr.  Dartoeth,  and  Mr. 
Pacxwooo): 
S.  828.  A  bQl  to  provide  authorization  of 
approprlatians  for  activities  of  the  National 
Trtfcwmmimtpatlnns  and  Information  Ad- 
mlnlrtratlon:  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. Science,  and  Transportation. 

By  Mr.  BENTSEN  from  the  Commit- 
tee oo  Finance: 
S.  829.  An  original  blQ  to  authorize  appro- 
priationa  for  the  UJ3.  International  Trade 
Conunlarion.  the  UjB.  (^istoms  Service,  and 
the  Offtee  of  the  UjB.  Trade  Representative 
for  fiscal  year  1968.  and  for  other  purposes; 
placed  on  the  calendar. 

By  Mr.  STAFFORD  (for  himself.  Mr. 
DcH,a,  and  Mr.  Pill): 
&  830.  A  blU  to  clarify  the  treatment  of 
certain  educaMon  loans  In  bankruptcy  pro- 


ceedings: to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

By  Mr.  BINGAMAN  (for  himself.  Mr. 
ROCKKPXLLER.      Mr.      Baucus,      Mr. 
Clknm,  Mr.  RiHSUt,  Mr.  C^hiles.  Mr. 
Earbakks,     Mr.     KsaitT,     and     Mr. 
Byrd): 
S.  831.  A  bill  to  provide  grants  to  States 
for   fellowships   for   individuals   who   have 
outstanding  abUity,  demonstrate  an  interest 
in  a  teaching  career,  and  will  teach  in  areas 
of  the  State  in  which  there  is  a  shortage  of 
quality    elementary    or    secondary    school 
teachers  or  in  fields  of  study  in  which  there 
is  a  shortage  of  quality  elementary  or  sec- 
ondary school  teachers,  or  both,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Human  Resources. 

By  Mr.  DOMENICI  (for  himself,  Mr. 
DoLK,  Mr.   QuAVXE,  Mr.  Garn,  Mr. 
Graham,  and  Mr.  Snacs): 
S.  832.  A  bill  to  provide  for  improved  Fed- 
eral fiscal  procedures;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Budget  and  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental  Affairs,   Jointly,    pursuant   to   the 
order  of  August  4,  1977,  with  Instructions 
that  if  one  committee  reports,  the  other 
committee  has  30  days  of  continuous  session 
to  report  or  be  discharged. 

By    Mr.    HECHT    (for    himself,    Mr. 
pRoxmnE,  Mr.  Heinz,  Mr.  Reid,  and 
Mr.  Baucds): 
S.  833.  A  bill  entitled  the  "Nuclear  Waste 
Transportation    Prohibition    Through    Ur- 
banized Areas  Act  of  1987";  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Environment  and  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  BOSCHWrrZ: 
S.  834,  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Elisa  Molla- 
han;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  WIUSON  (for  hlmseU,  Mr. 
Chiles,  and  Mr.  McClure): 
S.  83Sl  a  bill  to  improve  the  safety  of  im- 
ported raw  agricultural  commodities  pro- 
duced with  pesticides,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nu- 
trition, and  Forestry. 

By  Mr.  JOHNSTON  (by  request): 
S.  83&  A  bill  to  amend  the  Department  of 
Energy  Organization  Act  to  authorize  pro- 
tective force  personnel  who  guard  the  stra- 
tegic petroleum  reserve  or  Its  storage  and 
related  f acilites  to  carry  firearms  while  dis- 
charging their  official  duties  and  in  certain 
instances  to  make  arrests  without  warrant; 
to  establish  the  offense  of  trespass  on  prop- 
erty of  the  strategic  petroleum  reserve;  and 
for  otlwr  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 
By  Mr.  KENNEDY:' 
S.  83T.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938  to  restore  the  mini- 
mum wage  to  a  fair  and  equitable  rate,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Conunittee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

By  Mr.  LAUTENBERG  (for  himself, 
Mr.  WiRTH,  Mr.  Kennedy,  Mr. 
Bingamah.  Mr.  RiEGLE,  Mr.  Bradley, 
Mr.  MoYNiHAN,  Mr.  Sarbanes,  Mr. 
Kerry,  Mr.  Dods,  and  Mr.  Matsd- 

HAGA): 

S.  838.  A  bill  to  provide  financial  assist- 
ance to  the  States  for  computer  education 
programs,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 
By  Mr.  JOHNSTON  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  McClure): 

S.  839.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Energy  to  enter  into  incentive  agreements 
with  certain  States  and  affected  Indian 
tribes  concerning  the  storage  and  disposal 
of  high-level  radioactive  waste  and  spent 
nuclear  fuel,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
source!. 


By  Mr.  THURMOND  (for  himself,  Mr. 
BoscVwiTZ.      Mr.      Warner,      Mr. 
Ihou^b,    Mr.    BiNGAMAN,    and    Mr. 
Coch$an): 
S.  840.  A  bill  to  recognize  the  organization 
known  as  the  82d  Airborne  Division  Associa- 
tion, Inc.;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

By  Mr.  DODD  (for  himself,  Mr.  Pell, 
Mr.  StMON,  and  Mr.  Kennedy): 
S.  841.  A  bill  to  establish  and  expand  for- 
eign langua0e  and  international  education 
programs  designed  to  strengthen  the  com- 
petitiveness Of  American  industry,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Human  Blesources. 

By  Mr.  CRANSTON: 
S.  842.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Peace  Corps 
Act  to  authorize  appropriations  for  fiscal 
years  1988  and  1989.  to  authorize  the  en- 
couraging of  contributions  to  the  Peace 
Corps,  and  to  provide  for  activities  to  pro- 
mote Americans'  understanding  of  other 
peoples;  to  tke  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. 

By  Mr.  STAFFORD: 
S.  843.  A  bfll  to  amend  the  Price-Anderson 
provisions  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954 
to  extend  and  improve  the  procedures  for 
the  protection  of  the  public  from  nuclear  in- 
cidents; to  the  Committee  on  Environment 
and  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  BIMON: 
S.  844.  A  bill  to  exempt  certain  activities 
from  provisions  of  the  antitrust  laws;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By    Mr.    LEAHY    (for    himseU,    Mr. 
Heflin,  and  Mr.  Harkin): 
S.  845.  A  bill  entitled  the  "Rural  Area  Re- 
vitallzatlon  Act  of  1987";  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 

By    Mr.    BOREN    (for    himself,    Mr. 

Cohen,    Mr.    Bentsen,    Mr.    Bosch- 

wnz.  Mr.  Bradley,  Mr.  C:hiles,  Mr. 

CocHKAN,  Mr.  (Cranston,  Mr.  DeCon- 

ciNi,    Mr.    Dodd,    Mr.    Dole,    Mr. 

Dttrotberger,  Jilix.  ElxoN,  Mr.  Garn. 

Mr.  (>LENN,  Mr.  Oraioi,  Mr.  Hatch, 

Mr.     Hecht,     Mr.     Hollings,     Mr. 

Inottte,  Mr.  Leahy,  Mr.  Lugar,  Mr. 

McCain,      Mr.      Metzenbaum,      Mr. 

MncBELL,  Mr.  Moynihan,  Mr.  Mxnt- 

KOW9U,  Mr.  NicKLES,  Mr.  Nunn,  Mr. 

Pell,  Mr.  Roth,  Mr.  Rudman,  Mr. 

Specxer,  Mr.  Stennis,  Mr.  Syiims, 

Mr.  Warner,  and  Mr.  Wilson): 

S.J.  Res.  194.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 

the  week  of  May  31,  1987,  through  June  6, 

1987,  as  "National  Intelligence  Community 

Week";  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


SUBMISSION  OP  CONCURRENT 
AND  SENATE  RESOLUTIONS 

The  f  oUdwlng  concurrent  resolutions 
and  Senate  resolutions  were  read,  and 
referred  (or  acted  upon),  as  indicated: 
By  Mr.  HOLLINGS: 
S.  Res.  175.  Resolution  regarding  the 
policy  for  reviewing  the  negotiation  record 
of  the  ABM  Treaty;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

By  M&  MIKUIfKI  (for  herself.  Bfr. 
KeniTedy,  Mr.  Sanford,  Mr.  Moyni- 
han, Mr.  Weicker,  Mr.  Sikon,  Mr. 
Sarbanes,     Mrs.     E^ASSEBAUif,     Mr. 
Dodo,  and  Mr.  Cranston): 
S.  Res.  179.  A  bill  calling  for  the  immedi- 
ate release  of  all  the  children  detained 
under  the  state  of  emergency  regulations  in 
South  Africa;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 


By  Mr.  HELMS: 

S.  Con.  Res.  39.  Concurrent  resolution 
calling  for  the  President  to  uphold  Ameri- 
can rights  under  the  United  States-People's 
Republic  of  China  Cultural  Agreement  and 
other  matters;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

S.  Con.  Res.  40.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  that  the  cur- 
rent urgent  situation  in  human  rights  in  the 
People's  Republic  of  China  should  be  placed 
on  the  agenda  of  the  United  Nations  Com- 
mission on  Human  Rights  at  its  next  meet- 
ing in  Geneva,  Switzerland;  and  that  the 
Congress  calls  upon  the  Government  of  the 
People's  Republic  of  China  to  release  Mr. 
Yang  Wei;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations. 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By   Mr.   INOUYE  (for   himself, 
Mr.  Hollings,  Mr.  Danforth, 
and  Mr.  Packwood): 
S.  828.  A  bill  to  provide  authoriza- 
tion of  appropriations  for  activities  of 
the  National  Telecommunications  and 
Information    Administration;    to    the 
Committee  on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
Transportation. 

NATIONAL  TELECOMMtmiCATIONS  AND 
INfORMATION  ADBaNISTRATION 

•  Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
sun  introducing  a  bill  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations for  the  National  Telecom- 
munications and  Information  Adminis- 
tration of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce. 

The  bill  authorizes  $14,718,000  for 
NTIA  for  fiscal  year  1988  and 
$15,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1989,  and 
allows  for  necessary  nondiscretionary 
cost  increases.  The  proposed  figure  for 
1988  is  identical  to  the  amount  con- 
tained in  the  President's  fis(^  year 
1988  budget  request  submitted  to  Con- 
gress. These  amounts  represent  in- 
creases from  the  $13,000,000  appropri- 
ated to  NTIA  in  fiscal  year  1987. 
These  increases  include  about  $1  mil- 
lion in  nondiscretionary  cost  hikes  and 
an  additional  $725,000  in  order  to 
maintain  existing  levels  for  two  pro- 
grams previously  funded  from  other 
sources. 

NTIA  serves  as  the  principal  adviser 
to  the  executive  branch  on  domestic 
and  foreign  telecommunications 
issues,  develops  plans  and  policies  for 
submission  before  various  regulatory 
bodies,  manages  Federal  use  of  the 
radio  frequency  spectrum,  and  con- 
ducts research. 

NTIA  also  plays  an  important  role  in 
conducting  negotiations  with  foreign 
nations  to  advance  U.S.  trade  possibili- 
ties and  to  coordinate  U.S.  policies 
within  international  standard-setting 
organizations.  For  example,  NTIA  re- 
cently successfully  negotiated  the 
China  Protocol,  under  which  China 
has  agreed  to  engage  in  discussions 
with  American  businesses  concerning 
trade  ventures  and  spectrum  manage- 
ment issues.  NTIA  has  also  been  active 
in  studying  the  possibilities  for  tele- 


communications development  in  less 
developed  coimtries. 

The  time  has  come  to  renew  our  in- 
terest in  and  oversight  of  this  impor- 
tant Government  agency  to  ensure 
that  U.S.  policies  are  prop>erly  served. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
measure. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  TTiat  there 
is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  activi- 
ties of  the  National  Telecommunications 
and  Information  Administration  $14,718,000 
for  fiscal  year  1988,  and  $15,000,000  for 
fiscal  year  1989,  together  with  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  for  increases  resulting 
from  adjustments  in  salary,  pay,  retirement, 
other  employee  benefits  required  by  law, 
and  other  nondiscretionary  costs,  for  each 
of  the  fiscal  years  1988  and  1989.* 


By  Mr.  STAFFORD  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Dole,  and  Mr.  Pell): 
S.  830.  A  biU  to  clarify  the  treatment 
of  certain  education  loans  in  bank- 
ruptcy proceedings;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

STUDENT  LOAN  BANKRUPTCY  PREVENTION  ACT 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President, 
today  Senator  Dole,  Senator  Pell  and 
I  introduce  the  Student  Loan  Bank- 
ruptcy Prevention  Act,  a  bill  to  clarify 
the  treatment  of  certain  education 
loans  in  bankruptcy  proceedings.  This 
bill  amends  title  11  of  the  United 
States  Code  by  strictly  limiting  the  cir- 
cumstances imder  which  guaranteed 
student  loan  borrowers  are  able  to  dis- 
charge their  debts  under  Federal 
bankruptcy  laws.  A  companion  bill  is 
also  being  introduced  in  the  House  by 
my  friend  and  colleague,  Tom  Cole- 
man, the  ranking  member  of  the 
House  Postsecondary  Education  Sub- 
committee. 

Financial  aid  officers  from  around 
the  Nation  have  expressed  (x>ncem 
about  increasing  numbers  of  student 
loan  borrowers  filing  chapter  13  bank- 
ruptcies. These  individuals,  who  have 
enjoyed  the  generosity  of  the  Ameri- 
can taxpayers  for  years,  are  discharg- 
ing their  student  loans  entirely,  or  re- 
pairing a  fraction  of  the  doUar  amount 
of  their  original  loans.  In  the  State  of 
California  alone,  over  1,200  chapter  13 
bankruptcy  claims  were  filed  during  a 
2V4-year  period.  This  is  a  dramatic  in- 
crease and  reflects  a  total  value  of 
close  to  $5  million.  Repayment  of  10 
percent  or  less  on  these  debts  under 
liberal  chapter  13  bankruptcy  provi- 
sions, results  in  a  tremendous  cost  to 
the  Federal  Government.  This  legisla- 
tion would  track  what  is  already  cur- 
rent law  for  chapter  7  bankruptcy 
cases.  Simply  stated,  borrowers  claim- 
ing bankruptcy  under  chapter  7  must 


repay  their  Federal  student  loan  debts 
in  full. 

During  the  past  year,  over  $1.3  bil- 
lion in  default  claims  were  paid  out  in 
the  GSL  Program  and  over  14  percent 
of  the  loans  in  the  NDSL  Program  will 
be  in  default.  For  those  of  us  in  the 
Congress  who  support  education  pro- 
grams, these  defaults  represent  money 
which  could  be  going  to  other  student 
borrowers.  Particularly  in  the  case  of 
the  NDSL  Program,  money  which  is 
not  repaid  to  the  schools  is  money 
which  cannot  be  loaned  to  other  needy 
low-income  students. 

Who  are  these  student  borrowers 
who  are  trying  to  escape  their  respon- 
sibilities by  filing  chapter  13  bank- 
ruptcies? Profiles  sent  to  me  by  finan- 
cial aid  officers  alarmed  by  the  prac- 
tice point  to  doctors,  lawyers,  and 
other  professionals.  The  Congress  put 
a  stop  to  their  use  of  chapter  7  bank- 
ruptcy loopholes  several  years  ago.  It 
is  time  to  call  a  halt  to  similar  abuses 
imder  chapter  13  prcx^edings. 

Certainly,  GSL  and  NDSL  borrowers 
who  experience  severe  financial  crises 
deserve  the  same  legal  protections  af- 
forded other  individuals  with  unman- 
ageable debts.  The  circumstances  of 
their  borrowing,  however,  differ  from 
conventional  loans.  Student  loans  are 
available  because  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  the  American  people  believe 
that  the  pursuit  of  educational 
achievement  should  not  be  limited  by 
economic  hardship.  Hard  working 
people  who  have  not  had  the  opportu- 
nity to  attend  college  themselves  make 
GSL's  and  NDSL's  a  reality  for  these 
students.  In  the  mind  of  this  Senator, 
that  kind  of  public  trust  must  be  hon- 
ored by  those  who  reap  the  benefit. 

In  offering  this  legislation  today,  I 
would  be  remiss  if  I  did  not  mention 
the  hard  work  of  the  Coalition  of 
Higher  Education  Assistance  Organi- 
zations in  bringing  this  problem  to  the 
attention  of  the  Ck>ngress.  I  look  for- 
ward to  working  with  the  members  of 
this  organization  in  working  for  pas- 
sage of  the  Student  Loan  Bankruptcy 
Prevention  Act. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  bill  be 
printed  in  its  entirety  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Re(x>rd,  as  follows: 

S.  830 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SHORT  TITLE 

Secttoh  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Student  Loan  Bankruptcy  Prevention 
Act". 

TREATMENT  OF  CERTAIN  EDUCATION  LOANS  IN 
BANKRUPTCY  PROCEEDINCB 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Gendial  Rule. — Section 
1328(a)(2)  of  tiUe  11.  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "section  523(aKS)" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "paragraph  (6) 
or  (8)  of  section  523(a)". 
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(b)  ■ifBLiitii  Dati.— The  amendment 
Basfde  by  subMcUon  (a)  staall  not  apply  to 
uy  cue  under  UUe  11.  United  SUtes  Code. 
«nin«i««f»«i  before  tbe  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act 


By  Mr.  BINOAMAN  (for  hlm- 
self.  Mr.  RocKSRLLXR,  Mr. 
Baucus.  Mr.  OLDfif,  Mr. 
RnoLB,  Mr.  Chilcs,  Mr.  Sab- 
BAms,  Mr.  Kkrrt,  and  Mr. 
Btss): 

S.  831.  A  bill  to  provide  grants  to 
States  for  feUowahlps  for  individuals 
who  have  outstanding  ability,  demon- 
strate an  interest  in  a  teaching  career, 
and  will  teach  in  areas  of  the  State  In 
which  there  is  a  shortage  of  quality  el- 
emoitary  or  secondary  school  teachers 
or  in  fields  of  study  in  which  there  Is  a 
shortage  of  quaUty  elementary  or  sec- 
ondary schoid  teachers,  or  both,  and 
for  other  purpoaes;  to  the  Committee 
on  lAbor  and  Human  Resources. 
rvtuMK  iBACRia  ntAnnHG  corps  act 

Mr.  BINOAMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  to  reintroduce  legislation  to  con- 
fnmt  the  problem  of  teacher  short- 
ages and  teacher  quality  In  our  coun- 
try. My  bill,  the  Future  Teacher 
Training  Corps  Act.  is  the  same  ver- 
sion I  introduced  in  the  99th  Congress. 
Senators  Rockxtkllks,  Baucus, 
Oldih,  RmLE.  Chiles,  Sarbahks, 
KnsT,  and  Btbd  have  Joined  me  as 
original  cosponsors. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Sena- 
tor Btbd  be  added  as  a  cosponsor. 

The  FRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BINOAMAN.  It  has  almost  been 
a  jrear  since  I  first  Introduced  this  leg- 
islation, yet  the  pressures  facing  us  to 
meet  the  coming  teacher  shortage  and 
to  assure  quality  education  for  our 
chfldren  have  not  abated.  In  fact,  the 
debate  about  improving  our  education- 
al system  and  the  emphasis  on  educa- 
tional reform  all  may  prove  meaning- 
leas  unless  we  have  enough  quaUty 
teachers  to  Implement  these  changes. 
All  Indicators,  today,  point  to  a  teach- 
er deficit  throughout  our  schools. 

This  deficit  comes  at  a  particularly 
challenging  time  in  our  Nation's  histo- 
ry. We  are  In  the  grip  of  a  national 
economic  crisis  that  affects  our  long- 
term  ability  to  compete  In  the  interna- 
tional marketplace.  Any  discussion  of 
our  competitiveness  must,  therefore, 
include  a  discussion  of  our  education, 
the  quality  of  which  begins  in  the 
classroom  and  comes  full  circle  back  to 
the  exoellenee  of  our  teachers. 

What  is  holding  us  back  from  filling 
our  teacher  deficit?  What  we  are  com- 
peting against  are  strong  demographic 
and  social  forces  that  are  creating  the 
current  shortage.  Four  such  trends  are 
compounding  the  problem. 

The  first  trend  shows  that  within 
the  next  10  years  there  will  not  be 
enough  teachers  to  meet  the  student 
demand.  The  Carnegie  Forum  on  Edu- 
cation and  the  Economy  estimates 
that    between    1986    and    1992    this 


Nation  will  need  1.3  million  new  teach- 
ers. This  occurs  against  a  backdrop  of 
a  declining  pool  of  young  college  grad- 
uates from  which  prospective  teachers 
can  be  recruited.  Last  year,  the  chief 
recruiter  from  the  Albuquerque  Public 
School  District  in  New  Mexico  did  a 
survey  ef  area  colleges  to  determine 
how  many  students  had  chosen  educa- 
tion as  their  profession.  Of  95,631 
total  university  students  at  selected 
universities  in  the  Stat«s  of  Colorado, 
New  Mexico,  and  Arizona,  only  5  per- 
cent were  enrolled  in  teacher  training. 
The  University  of  New  Mexico  was  the 
lowest  at  3  percent.  This  explains  why 
my  State  of  New  Mexico  is  being 
forced  to  go  beyond  its  borders  to  fill 
50  percent  of  its  teacher  demand.  The 
demand  for  teachers  also  plays  against 
an  increasing  older  teacher  force.  The 
Carnegie  Fonun  estimates  that  fully 
one-half  of  the  teachers  teaching 
today  in  the  public  schools  will  retire 
in  the  next  6  years— at  a  time  when 
the  children  of  the  baby  boomers  are 
swelling  the  enrollment  in  our  schools. 

One  of  the  largest  school  district  in 
my  State,  the  Albuquerque  Public 
School  District,  is  feeling  the  pinch. 
The  district  reports  that  soon,  recruit- 
ers will  seek  375  new  teachers  for  the 
coming  school  year  outside  the  State. 
Another  225  new  teachers  wiU  be  re- 
cruited from  New  Mexico  colleges.  An- 
nually, the  district  must  replace  600 
teachers  from  turnover,  growth,  and 
retirements.  Yet,  this  district  is  one  of 
the  most  desirable  places  to  teach  in 
New  Mexico,  whereas  more  remote 
areas  are  hard  pressed  to  attract  and 
keep  teachers  in  their  schools. 

What  I  find  even  more  appalling  is 
that  in  other  parts  of  our  coimtry, 
teacher  recruitment  goes  beyond  State 
lines  to  foreign  countries.  According  to 
a  Wall  Street  Journal  article  dated 
January  15,  1987,  some  districts  have 
been  recruiting  in  Germany,  Spain, 
and  other  nations  with  an  oversupply 
of  teachers.  New  York  reports  it  has 
imported  about  200  teachers  from 
Spain  over  the  past  2  years. 

A  second  trend  shows  that  the  qual- 
ity of  students  attracted  to  teaching  is 
creating  a  serious  problem.  Recent 
data  indicates  that  almost  one-half  of 
the  students  enrolled  in  teacher  edu- 
cation oome  not  from  academic  pro- 
grams but  from  general  and  vocational 
programs.  Also  influencing  the  quality 
of  our  teachers  is  the  practice  of  issu- 
ing emergency  certificates.  Many 
States  do  it,  and  the  practice  contin- 
ues to  put  unqualified  teachers  in  the 
classroom  who  must  teach  subjects 
outside  of  their  fields  of  competence. 
The  U.S.  Department  of  Education 
found  that  in  1981,  58  percent  of  the 
new  teachers  teaching  mathematics 
were  in  fact  not  certified  or  eligible  for 
certification  to  teach  math  courses. 
Fifty-five  percent  of  the  teachers 
teaching  sciences  and  50  percent  of 


teachers  teaching  E^nglish  were  also 
not  eligible. 

A  third  trend  is  the  growing  number 
of  disadvaqtaged  students  in  our 
schools— students  from  low-income 
families,  from  non-English  speaking 
backgrounds,  and  from  single-parent 
households.  They  pose  an  inunense 
challenge  for  teachers  and  our  educa- 
tional system.  These  students  need 
teachers  who  have  a  more  sophisticat- 
ed and  complete  understanding  of 
their  subjects  and  their  students. 
Simply  stated,  these  disadvanaged  stu- 
dents are  more  dependent  upon 
schools  than  are  students  from  more 
advantaged  backgrounds. 

The  final  and  fourth  trend  is  the  de- 
clining proportion  of  minority  teach- 
ers in  our  teaching  force.  The  chang- 
ing composition  of  the  student  body  is. 
in  fact,  the  reverse  of  the  changing 
composition  of  our  teaching  force.  The 
minority  student  population  continues 
to  increase,  while  the  percentage  of 
minority  teachers  is  declining.  By  the 
1990's  minorities  wUl  constitute  30  per- 
cent of  the  total  school  population; 
yet,  they  will  comprise  less  than  5  per- 
cent of  the  elementary  and  secondary 
teaching  force.  Our  students  need  role 
models  and  a  teaching  system  that  re- 
flects the  diversity  of  the  Nation's 
racial  and  cultural  heritage. 

Mr.  President,  by  no  means  do  I  feel 
that  my  bill  is  a  panacea  for  the 
trends  I  have  Just  described.  I  do  be- 
lieve, however,  that  it  serves  as  an  ex- 
cellent starting  point  to  encourage  stu- 
dents and  midcareer  individuals  to  go 
into  teaching,  while  at  the  same  time 
pushing  for  excellence  in  our  teachers. 

The  purpose  of  the  Future  Teacher 
Training  Corps  Act  is  to  award  gradu- 
ate fellowshli>s  through  State  grants 
to  outstanding  undergraduate  stu- 
dents and  to  midcareer  people  who  are 
interested  in  the  teaching  profession. 
In  retium  for  the  scholarship,  the  re- 
cipient will  agree  to  teach  In  geo- 
graphical areas  of  the  State  and/or  in 
subject  areaa  where  a  teacher  shortage 
exists.  The  bill  defines  fields  of  study 
in  shortage  areas  as  math,  the  sci- 
ences, and  any  other  three  subjects  de- 
termined by  the  State.  Geographic 
shortage  areas,  also  determined  by  the 
State,  may  include  remote  rural  areas 
or  inner  city  schools. 

The  State  would  be  the  grantee,  re- 
ceiving grants  in  proportion  to  its 
share  of  the  total  school-age  popula- 
tion. The  bill  requires  that  recipients 
be  selected  on  the  basis  of  outstanding 
scholarship  in  undergraduate  school, 
and  if  apprdpirate,  previous  work  ex- 
perience. 

The  bill  sets  certain  preconditions 
that  a  State  must  meet  to  qualify  as  a 
grantee.  One  of  these  requirements  is 
that  a  recipient  may  only  attend  insti- 
tutions that  have  a  Clinical  Internship 
Program  approved  by  the  State.  Fur- 
ther, the  StAte  must  have  a  precertif  i- 


cation  teachers  examination  program 
in  place  by  the  time  the  first  recipi- 
ents graduate. 

These  two  requirements  work  to- 
gether to  ensure  that  students  will 
have  a  practical  internship  experience, 
while  also  requiring  that  the  State 
have  in  place  an  exam  for  entering 
teachers  to  test  their  academic  skills. 
Currently  44  States  have  in  place  or 
are  considering  a  precertification 
exam  for  incoming  teachers.  This  rep- 
resents 14  additional  States  from  last 
years  total  of  30  States. 

A  third  prerequisite  requires  that 
the  State  have  in  place  a  continuing 
education  requirement  for  practicing 
teachers.  Maintaining  and  improving 
one's  skills  applies  to  all  of  us,  but  par- 
ticularly to  teachers,  since  changes 
occur  frequently  in  subject  matter 
areas  and  techniques. 

Education  experts  point  to  the  seri- 
ous underrepresentation  of  minority 
teachers  in  the  United  States.  This  bill 
requires  the  State  to  recruit  under- 
represented  groups  in  teaching,  includ- 
ing black  Americans,  Hispanics,  Asian 
Americans,  and  American  Indians. 

A  student  will  continue  to  receive  a 
$5,000  annual  fellowship  if  he  or  she  is 
enrolled  full  time  in  a  graduate  pro- 
gram pursuing  teacher  certification, 
participates  in  a  Clinical  Internship 
Program  approved  by  the  State,  and  if 
appropriate,  pursues  academic  courses 
in  the  field  in  which  he  or  she  intends 
to  teach. 

Those  targeted  for  participation  are 
students  now  in  imdergraduate  school 
that  may  need  an  incentive  to  enter 
teaching,  or  those  desiring  to  make  a 
midcareer  change.  Recipients  cannot 
be  certified  by  the  State  at  the  time  of 
the  award,  so  the  legislation  will  not 
take  current  teachers  out  of  the  teach- 
ing force  and  further  erode  our  teach- 
er supply. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  I 
remain  convinced  that  given  the  social 
and  demographic  trends  pointing  to  a 
serious  continuing  teacher  shortage, 
we  in  the  Senate  must  act. 

Teacher  education  continues  to 
belong  to  the  States  and  the  universi- 
ties, but  there  is  also  room  for  the 
Federal  Government  to  promote  capa- 
ble individuals  to  consider  tesu:hing  ca- 
reers. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
this  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  831 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Future  Teacher 
Training  Corps  Act". 

Sbc.  2.  Title  V  of  the  Higher  Education 
Act  of  1965  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  f oUowing  new  part: 


"Part  F— Pdturi  Teacher  TRxiRnfc  Corps 
Fellowships 

"nNSIHGS  AHD  STATKKENT  op  PT7RPOSE 

"Sbc.  581.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that— 

"(1)  excellence  in  and  access  to  education 
is  a  national  priority  to  improve  human  re- 
sources of  the  Nation,  particularly  to  main- 
tain economic  competitiveness  of  the 
Nation: 

"(2)  although  the  States  and  localities 
bear  primary  responsibility  for  elementary 
and  secondary  education,  educational 
achievement  is  a  national  concern; 

"(3)  demographic  trends  show  a  serious 
teacher  shortage  with  some  estimates  pro- 
jecting by  1990  1  million  new  teachers  will 
be  needed  In  the  United  States: 

"(4)  shortages  of  teachers  exist  in  certain 
geographic  areas  of  each  State  and  in  cer- 
tain subject  matter  areas; 

"(5)  while  there  is  a  dramatic  increase  in 
minority  student  population,  the  proportion 
of  minority  teachers  is  declining,  so  that  by 
1990  minorities  will  constitute  30  percent  of 
the  total  school  population  and  comprise 
less  than  5  percent  of  the  elementary  and 
secondary  teaching  force;  and 

"(6)  it  is  appropriate  to  provide  fellowship 
funds  for  outstanding  students  and  experi- 
enced individuals  to  encourage  them  to 
pursue  careers  In  teaching  and  help  address 
the  serious  teacher  shortage. 

"(b)  The  purpose  of  this  part  is  to  make 
available,  through  grants  to  the  States,  fel- 
lowships to  individuals— 

"(1)  who  are  outstanding  postsecondary 
students  or  experienced  individuals,  and 

"(2)  who  demonstrate  an  interest  in  a 
teaching  career  and  a  desire  to  teach  in 
areas  of  the  State  in  which  there  is  a  short- 
age of  elementary  or  secondary  school 
teachers  or  in  fields  of  study  in  which  there 
is  a  shortage  of  elementary  or  secondary 
school  teachers  in  the  State,  or  both. 
"allotment  op  punds 

"Sec.  582.  (a)  General  Allotment.— From 
the  sums  available  pursuant  to  section 
590(a)  to  carry  out  this  part  In  any  fiscal 
year,  the  Secretary  shaU  allot  to  each  State 
an  amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to 
such  remainder  as  the  school-age  popula- 
tion of  the  State  bears  to  the  school-age 
population  of  all  States,  except  that  no 
State  shall  receive  less  than  one-half  of  1 
percent  of  such  remainder. 

"(b)  Most  Recent  Data.— For  the  purpose 
of  this  section,  the  population  of  a  State 
and  of  all  States  shall  be  determined  by  the 
most  recently  available  data  from  the 
United  States  Census  Bureau. 

"(c)  Rkallotment.— If  any  State  elects  not 
to  receive  Its  allotment  under  this  part,  the 
Secretary  shall  reallot  among  the  remaining 
States,  amounts  from  such  State  in  accord- 
ance with  subsection  (a)  of  this  section. 

"(d)  Depinitioh.- For  the  purpose  of  this 
section,  the  term  'school-age  population' 
means  the  population  5  years  of  age 
through  17  years  of  age. 

"selection  op  pellowship  recipients 

"Sec.  583.  (a)  Selection  Review  Panel.— 
The  Governor  shall  appoint  a  Selection 
Review  Panel  for  the  purpose  of  selecting 
individuals  who  wUl  be  awarded  fellowships 
under  this  part  who  are  interested  in  ca- 
reers in  teaching  and  who  agree  to  teach  in 
areas  of  the  State  in  which  there  is  a  short- 
age of  elementary  or  secondary  school 
teachers  or  in  fields  of  study  in  which  there 
is  a  shortage  of  elementary  or  secondary 
school  teachers  in  the  State,  or  both. 

"(b)  Selection  Proceduke.— <1)  The  Gov- 
ernor shall  establish  selection  procedures  to 


be  applied  by  the  Selection  Review  Panel 
appointed  pursuant  to  subsection  (a),  to- 
gether with  such  application  procedures  as 
may  be  necessary. 

"(2)  The  application  procedures  estab- 
lished under  paragraph  (1)  shall  include— 

"(A)  rank  in  the  graduating  class  at  an  in- 
stitution of  higher  education, 

"(B)  grade  point  average  in  the  institution 
of  higher  education, 

"(C)  leadership  activities  in  the  institution 
of  higher  education, 

"(D)  scores  on  recognized  admission  ex- 
aminations for  institutions  of  higher  educsr 
tion  and  for  graduate  education,  if  applica- 
ble. 

"(E)  recommendations  of  faculty  at  an  in- 
stitution of  higher  education. 

"(F)  submission  of  evidence  of  scholar- 
ship, including  a  writing  sample  or  a  com- 
pleted project,  and 

"(G)  a  description  of  previous  work  expe- 
rience. 

"grant  applications 

"Sec.  584.  (a)  In  General.— The  Secretary 
is  authorized  to  make  grants  to  States  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  this  part.  In 
order  to  receive  a  grant  imder  this  part,  a 
State  shall  submit  an  application  at  such 
time,  in  such  manner,  and  containing  or  ac- 
companying such  information  as  the  Secre- 
tary may  prescribe.  Each  application  shall 
set  forth  a  program  of  activities  for  carrying 
out  the  purpose  set  forth  in  section  581  in 
such  detail  as  will  enable  the  Secretary  to 
determine  the  degree  to  which  such  pro- 
gram wiU  accomplish  such  purpose. 

"(b)  Terms  op  Applications.— The  Secre- 
tary shall  approve  an  application  only  if  the 
application— 

"(1)  describes  the  selection  criteria  and 
procedures  to  be  used  by  the  State  in  the  se- 
lection of  fellowships  under  this  part  which 
meet  the  requirements  of  section  583  and 
the  other  provisions  of  this  part; 

"(2)  provides  that  the  Governor  of  the 
State  will  administer  the  program; 

"(3)(A)  describes  the  outreach  effort  the 
Governor  intends  to  use  to  publicize  the 
availability  of  the  fellowships  authorized  by 
this  part  to  ix>stsecondary  students  in  the 
State  and  to  potential  midcareer  applicants 
in  the  State; 

"(B)  provides  assurances  that  the  State 
WiU  recruit  among  underrepresented  groups 
for  the  program  authorized  by  this  part, 
particularly  Black  Americans,  Hispanics. 
Asian  Americans,  and  American  Indians; 

"(4)  provides  assurances  that  each  recipi- 
ent eligible  under  section  586(c)  who  re- 
ceives a  fellowship  shall  enter  into  an  agree- 
ment with  the  governor  under  which  the  re- 
cipient shall— 

"(A)  within  the  3-year  period  after  com- 
pleting the  postsecondary  education  for 
which  the  fellowship  was  awarded— 

"(i)  teach  in  areas  of  the  State  in  which 
there  is  a  shortage  of  elementary  or  second- 
ary school  teachers  or  In  fields  of  study  in 
which  there  is  a  shortage  of  elementary  or 
secondary  school  teachers  in  the  State  for  a 
period  of  not  less  than  3  years  for  the  first 
year  for  which  assistance  was  received  and  4 
years  if  the  recipient  receives  assistance  for 
2  years;  and 

"(ii)  teach  in  areas  of  the  State  in  which 
there  is  a  shortage  of  elementary  or  second- 
ary school  teachers  in  a  field  of  study  in 
which  there  is  a  shortage  of  elementary  or 
secondary  school  teachers  in  the  State  for  a 
period  of  not  less  than  2  years  for  the  first 
year  for  which  assistance  was  received,  and 
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S  yean  If  the  recipient  receives  masistance 
(or  3  yean. 

In  an  etementary  or  aeoondary  school  of  a 
local  educattonal  agency  of  such  State,  a 
pubUe  elementary  or  secondary  school  of 
such  State,  an  Indian  school  funded  by  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  or  a  public  educa- 
tional imxram  In  such  State,  any  of  which 
may  be  detennlned  by  such  State,  but  in  no 
event  shall  any  recipient  be  required  to 
teach  for  less  than  2  years  or  more  than  4 
yean: 

"(B)  provide  the  Qovemor  with  evidence 
of  eoupUaxwe  with  section  54M>  as  required 
by  such  acencr.  and 

"(C)  repay  all  or  part  of  a  fellowship  re- 
ceived under  section  585  plus  interest  and,  if 
applicable,  reasonable  ooUection  fees,  in 
eompUanee  with  section  587  and  regulations 
ianied  by  the  Secretary  under  section  588,  in 
the  event  that  the  otmdltions  of  clause  (A) 
are  not  complied  with,  except  as  provided 
for  in  section  588; 

"(5)  provides  (A)  that  the  agreement  en- 
tered Into  with  recipients  shall  fully  disclose 
the  tenns  and  conditions  under  which  as- 
sistance under  this  part  is  provided  and 
under  which  repayment  may  be  required, 
and  (B)  a  description  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  Qovemor  will  coUect  amounts 
owed  under  the  program  authorized  by  this 
put; 

"(8)  provides  assurances  that  fellowship 
recipients  may  only  attend  institutions  of 
higher  education  that  have  a  clinical  intern- 
ship or  experience  program  approved  by  the 
SUte: 

"(7)  provides  that  the  State  has  a  continu- 
ing education  requirement  for  practicing 
teachen  within  the  State: 

"(8)  provides  assurances  that  a  precertifi- 
catlon  teachen  examination  program  will 
be  in  effect  not  later  than  2  years  after  the 
first  fellowBhips  are  awarded  in  the  State 
undn^  this  part; 

"(9)  provides  assurances  that  fellowships 
authorised  by  this  part  will  be  awarded 
without  regard  to  sex,  race,  handicapping 
condition,  or  creed; 

"(10)  provides  assiuances  that,  with  re- 
spect to  the  awarding  of  fellowships  under 
this  part,  equal  opportunity  will  be  given  to 
all  postaecondary  students  in  the  State;  and 

"(11)  provides  that  not  more  than  3  per 
centum  of  the  grant  shall  be  used  for  the 
adminsitrative  costs  of  the  State  in  carrying 
out  the  provisions  of  this  part. 

"(c)  ComoLTATioM.— In  developing  the  se- 
lection criteria  and  procedures  to  be  used  by 
the  State,  the  State  shall  solicit  the  views  of 
local  educational  agencies  and  other  inter- 
ested parties  as  the  State  deems  appropri- 
ate. Including  claasro<»i  teachers,  represent- 
atives of  institutions  of  tiigher  education, 
and  representatives  of  the  general  public 
"aMOtnn  ahd  DuaATiON  of  assistamce 

"Sac  585.  (a)  In  OxmSAL.— Each  recipient 
shall  receive  a  fellowship  not  to  exceed 
85.000  for  each  academic  year  of  graduate 
education  in  preparation  to  become  an  ele- 
mentary or  secondary  school  teacher.  No  in- 
dividual shall  receive  fellowship  assistance 
for  more  than  2  yean  of  graduate  educa- 
tion, as  determined  by  the  Governor. 

"(b)  ImooreRiP  Assistamck.— Each  insti- 
tution of  higher  education,  at  which  fellows 
receiving  aaristance  under  this  part  are  en- 
rolled in  a  post-baocalaiu-eate  program,  is 
encouraged  to  insure  that  each  such  fellow 
wHl  participate  in  an  Internship  program  at 
an  dementary  or  secondary  school  of  a  local 
educational  ageitcy  under  which  the  local 
educational  agency  will  provide  assistance 
to  the  participating  fellow. 


"FELLOWSHIP  coinimoits 

"Sec.  986.  (a)  Recipients  of  fellowship  as- 
sistance under  this  part  shall  continue  to  re- 
ceive suoh  fellowship  payments  only  during 
such  periods  that  the  (Sovemor  finds  that 
the  recipient  is— 

"(1)  em'Olled  in  a  post  baccalaureate  pro- 
gram in  an  institution  of  higher  education; 

"(2)  pursuing  such  a  program  for  teacher 
certification,  and,  if  necessary,  together 
with  courses  in  an  academic  field  in  which 
the  student  intends  to  teach; 

"(3)  participate  in  a  clinical  internship  ex- 
perience program  approved  by  the  State; 
and 

"(4)  maintaining  satisfactory  progress  as 
determined  by  such  institution  of  higher 
education. 

"(b)  At  the  time  a  recipient  of  a  fellowship 
is  chosen,  the  recipient  may  not  meet  the 
teacher  eertification  standards  of  the  State. 

"FELLOWSHIP  REPAYKENT  PROVISIONS 

"Sec.  367.  Recipients  found  by  th  Gover- 
nor to  be  in  noncompliance  with  the  aigree- 
ment  entered  into  under  section  S84(b>(4) 
shall  be  required  to  repay  a  pro  rata  amount 
of  the  fellowship  awards  received,  plus  In- 
terest, a  penalty  equal  to  100  percent  of 
such  pro  rata  amount  of  such  fellowship 
awards  (without  regard  to  interest  thereon), 
and,  where  applicable,  reasonable  collection 
fees,  on  a  schedule  and  at  a  rate  of  interest 
to  be  preBcribed  by  the  Secretary  by  regula- 
tions issued  pursuant  to  this  part. 

"EXCOTIONS  TO  REFAYMXNT  PROVISIONS 

"Sec.  588.  (a)  In  General.— A  recipient 
shall  not  be  considered  In  violation  of  the 
agreement  entered  into  pursuant  to  section 
584(b)<4XC)  if  the  recipient— 

"(1)  is  serving,  not  in  excess  of  3  years,  as 
a  member  of  the  armed  services  of  the 
United  States; 

"(2)  is  temporarily  totally  disabled  for  a 
period  of  time  not  to  exceed  3  years  as  es- 
tablished by  sworn  affidavit  of  a  qualified 
physician: 

"(3)  is  unable  to  secure  employment  for  a 
period  not  to  exceed  12  months  by  reason  of 
the  care  required  by  a  spouse  who  is  dis- 
abled; 

"(4)  is  Seeking  and  unable  to  find  full-time 
employment  for  a  single  period  not  to 
exceed  IS  months;  or 

"(5)  satisfies  the  provisions  of  additional 
repayment  exceptions  that  may  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  in  regulations 
issued  pursuant  to  this  part. 

"(b)  Total  Disability.— A  recipient  shall 
be  excused  from  repayment  of  any  fellow- 
ship assistance  received  under  this  part  if 
the  recipient  becomes  permanently  and  to- 
tally disabled  as  established  by  sworn  affi- 
davit of  a  qualified  physician. 

' '  AUTHORIZATION 

"Sec.  589.  (a)  Attthorization  and  Number 
OF  P'ELLOwsHips  AUTHORIZED.— ( 1 )  There  are 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  part  for  the  fiscal  year  1988  and  for 
each  of  the  succeeding  fiscal  years  ending 
prior  to  October  1,  1991. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  during 
the  fiscal  year  1988  and  for  each  of  the  suc- 
ceeding fiscal  years  ending  prior  to  October 
1.  1991.  to  award  not  to  exceed  5.000  fellow- 
ships under  this  part. 

"(b)  Availability  of  Funds. — Sums  appro- 
priated pursuant  to  this  section  for  any 
fiscal  year  shall  be  available  until  the  end  of 
the  second  fiscal  year  succeeding  the  fiscal 
year  for  which  they  were  appropriated. 
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"Sec.  590.  As  used  in  this  part— 

"(1)  'clinical  internship  or  experience  pro- 
gram' means  a  program  that  provides  the 
student  with  a  progressive  series  of  pre- 
professional  field  experiences  in  a  regular 
school  classroom  setting  on  a  regular  basis 
throughout  the  student's  graduate  educa- 
tion, includlnf  classroom  observation,  tuto- 
rial roles  with  students,  teacher  helper 
roles,  teacher  aide  roles,  and  internships  or 
periods  of  student  teaching; 

"(2)  'continuing  education'  means  a  pro- 
gram of  educntion  that  takes  into  account 
developments  in  theories  of  learning  and 
content  areas,  and  may  indclude  locally 
based  in-serviee  instruction; 

"(3)  'fields  of  study  in  which  there  is  a 
shortage  of  elementary  or  secondary  school 
teachers'  means  mathematics,  the  sciences, 
and  any  3  other  fields  of  study  designated 
by  the  Governor; 

"(4)  'Governor'  means  the  chief  executive 
of  a  State;  and 

"(5)  'State'  means  the  several  States  of 
the  Union,  tbe  District  of  Columbia,  and 
the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico.". 

•  Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
deeply  concerned  about  the  serious  de- 
cline in  the  quality  of  math  and  sci- 
ence education  in  this  country.  I  be- 
lieve that  we  need  to  take  immediate 
action  to  address  this  problem.  That  is 
why  I  have  Joined  my  colleague.  Sena- 
tor BiNGAHAt;,  as  an  original  cosponsor 
of  the  Future  Teacher  Training  Corps 
Fellowship  Program. 

In  1960.  John  Kennedy  called  on  the 
American  people  to  join  with  him  in 
meeting  the  challenges  of  the  New 
Frontier.  We  responded  to  that  call 
and  moved  our  economy  into  its  most 
dynamic  deoade  of  growth  in  this  cen- 
tury. We  did  it  by  expanding  opportu- 
nities for  all  of  our  citizens  and  by  set- 
ting new  standards  of  excellence  in 
education,  i-esearch,  and  development. 
The  world  has  changed  dramatically 
since  then  and  so  have  the  challenges 
that  confront  us. 

Our  scientific  and  technological 
leadership  ig  lieing  overtaken  by  com- 
petitors throughout  the  world,  the 
productivity  of  our  workers  and  indus- 
tries is  lagging  behind  that  of  our 
tradlng  partners,  and  the  foundation 
of  educational  excellence  upon  which 
we  built  our  international  preemi- 
nence is  being  eroded  by  a  rising  tide 
of  mediocrity.  Our  education  system  is 
simply  not  providing  the  education  in 
science  and  technology  which  is  re- 
quired in  oifder  for  our  young  people 
to  move  inta  high-technology  jobs. 

In  business,  in  government,  and  in 
the  military,  science  is  becoming  the 
key  to  success.  My  own  State  of  Ohio 
has  come  to  the  realization  that  even 
smokestack  America  is  a  high-technol- 
ogy industry.  Just  outside  of  Canton. 
OH.  a  steel  processing  facility  has 
computerized  much  of  its  operation 
and  is  using  sophisticated  materials- 
handling  techniques  and  equipment. 
While  steelmaldng  experience  is  im- 
portant, high-technology  education  is 
just  as  vital  for  workers  at  this  plant. 


As  our  need  for  scientific  and  engi- 
neeiing  personnel  increases,  we  are  in 
danger  of  drawing  down  our  p<x>l  of 
qualified  personnel  to  dangerously  low 
levels.  We  can  no  longer  tolerate  sub- 
standard instruction  in  math  and  sci- 
ence In  our  public  schools,  yet  we  lack 
Incentives  for  highly  qualified  persons 
to  take  teaching  positions.  This  legis- 
lation addresses  this  problem  by 
awarding  graduate  fellowships 
through  a  State  grant  to  outstanding 
undergraduate  students  and  those  in 
midcareer.  These  individuals  must  be 
interested  in  devoting  a  specified 
amoimt  of  time  to  the  teaching  profes- 
sion and  they  must  want  to  teach  in 
subject  area  where  a  teacher  shortage 
exists  or  in  an  area  of  the  State  in 
which  there  is  a  teacher  shortage.  I 
have  long  been  an  advocate  of  this 
type  of  approach  and,  in  previous 
years  introduced  similar  legislation  on 
this  issue. 

The  challenge  of  international  com- 
petition and  technological  change 
place  a  premiimi  on  the  kind  of  long- 
term  investments  in  education  that 
this  bill  provides.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  join  me  in  cosponsoring  this  impor- 
tant legislation.* 
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By  Mr.  DOMENICI  (for  himself. 

Mr.    Dole.    Mr.    Quayle,    Mr. 

Garh.   Mr.   Graham,   and  Mr. 

Syhus): 
S.  832.  A  bill  to  provide  for  improved 
Federal  fiscal  pr(x;edures;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Budget  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  Governmental  Affairs,  jointly, 
pursuant  to  the  order  of  August  4, 
1977.  with  instructions  that  if  one 
committee  reports,  the  other  commit- 
tee has  30  days  of  continuous  session 
to  report  or  be  discharged. 

FEDERAL  FISCAL  PROCEDURES  IMFROVEKENT  ACT 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  today  to  Introduce  the  Federal 
Fiscal  Procedures  Improvement  Act  of 
1987.  I  am  pleased  that  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader,  Senator 
Dole,  has  joined  me.  along  with  Sena- 
tor Quayle,  Senator  Garn,  and  Sena- 
tor Graham.  I  have  not  had  an  oppor- 
tunity. I  say  to  the  rest  of  the  Sena- 
tors, to  circulate  this  proposal.  The 
reason  that  some  of  the  Senators  are 
on  it  is  obvious  to  them.  Many  of  the 
proposals  encapsulated  in  this  compre- 
hensive bill  are  theirs.  They  have  sug- 
gested them  heretofore  and  they  are 
freestanding  proposals  of  theirs  or 
they  are  part  of  the  Gramm-Rudman- 
Hollings  approach  to  mandatory  se- 
questration. But  I  am  especially 
pleased  that  Senator  Dole  would  join 
me. 

Simply  stated,  it  is  my  sincere  desire 
to  see  to  it  that  our  budget  goals,  once 
established,  are  reached  in  an  orderly 
and  in  a  reasonable  way  and  that 
credibility  and  accountability  are  re- 
store to  this  system. 

I  am  not  one  that  thinks  procedures 
will  help  us  avoid  the  hard  votes.  But  I 


am  one  that  is  convinced  at  this  point 
that  it  is  extremely  difficult  for  many 
Members  here  and  for  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  to  support  our 
pr(x;e8ses  because,  in  a  very  real  way, 
they  are  the  opposite  of  what  I  have 
just  stated  our  goals  should  be.  They 
are  not  very  orderly.  They  are  not 
very  credible.  They  are  enormously 
complex,  arcane  and.  if  you  look  back 
over  a  period  of  8  or  10  years,  they  are 
lacking  in  reliability  and  credibility. 
For  this  I  blame  no  one.  other  than  a 
very  complex  process. 

I  think  the  vast  majority  of  my  col- 
leagues wlU  agree  that  our  budget  and 
appropriation  pnx^sses  have  not  been 
working  in  the  way  that  we  intended. 
The  President  has  once  again  this 
week  referred  to  the  sorry  spectacle  of 
Congress'  fiscal  machinery. 

I  have,  from  time  to  time,  been  criti- 
cal of  his  budgets,  so  with  respect  to 
this  entire  process,  let  me  just  say 
there  is  plenty  of  blame  to  go  around. 

We  spend  too  much  of  our  time 
every  year  debating  almost  endless 
budget  questions.  Our  authorizing 
committees  have  been  squeezed  out  of 
the  schedule  of  the  budget  and  appro- 
priation-related cycle.  We  have  come 
to  use  our  reconciliation  bills  as  the 
primary  vehicle  for  authorizations. 
They  have  nothing  to  do  with  deficit 
reductions  and.  in  some  cases,  they  ac- 
tuaUy  worsen  the  deficit. 

I  would  almost  be  bold  enough  to 
say,  without  even  doing  an  audit,  that 
we  have  probably  passed  as  many  new 
authorization  bills  in  reconciliation  as 
we  have  in  straight,  freestanding  au- 
thorization blUs  using  the  entire  proc- 
ess of  the  Congress. 

I  would  also  be  bold  enough  to  say 
without  an  audit  that  while  reconcilia- 
tion has  saved  money  as  mandated  In 
the  first  year,  the  year  of  the  man- 
date, that  almost  all  reconciliation 
bills  have  had  another  side  of  the  coin; 
that  Is,  that  they  have  changed  pro- 
grams, added  programs  such  that  over 
a  3-  or  4-year  time  period  they  cost  us 
money  rather  than  save  money. 

We  seem  to  have  an  increasingly  dif- 
ficult time  completing  our  appropria- 
tions work  on  time,  and  I  know  that 
many  will  blame  this  on  our  own  ap- 
propriators,  and  justifiably  so:  we  have 
different  rules  here  than  the  House 
and,  therefore,  they  can  get  started 
and  we  cannot.  I  understand  that.  Part 
of  what  I  propose  would  clear  that  up 
by  making  the  rules  as  they  apply  to 
accounting  and  points  of  order  the 
same  In  both  Houses. 

Essentially,  in  the  remarks  that  I 
have  prepared  here,  I  have  gone 
through  somewhat  of  a  history  of  our 
successes  and  our  failures.  I  ask  the 
Senate  to  consider  these  ideas  all  to- 
gether in  one  package  because  I  do  not 
believe  our  procedural  problems  can 
be  solved  in  any  piecemesil  manner. 

Mr.  President,  I  know  some  will  im- 
mediately say  you  cannot  solve  our 
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fiscal  problems  by  changing  the  proce- 
dures. I  probably  said  that  two  or 
three  times  over  the  past  5  or  6  yean. 
But.  Mr.  President,  with  the  passage 
of  each  year  it  is  getting  more  and 
more  obvious  that  less  and  less  credi- 
bility Is  vested  In  this  process  of  budg- 
eting and  appropriating. 

The  authorizing  conmiittees  are  left 
behind  because  they  do  not  seem  to  fit 
in  this  process.  We  pool  our  appropria- 
tion bills.  We  use  continuing  resolu- 
tions instead  of  freestanding  bills.  We 
abuse  the  reconciliation  process  and, 
therefore,  fewer  and  fewer  Senators, 
as  I  view  It,  are  willing  to  vote  for 
budget  resolutions  including  hard 
choices;  be  it  the  hard  choice  of  an  en- 
titlement reform,  the  hard  choice  of 
revenue— that  Is.  added  taxes— because 
they  really  do  not  believe  the  outcome 
that  is  contemplated  will  be  achieved. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  could  not  stand 
here  and  teU  the  Senate  that  if  they 
approve  a  budget  resolution  with  $18 
or  $20  bUlion  in  new  taxes— If  tliat  is  a 
hypothesis  here— that  what  Is  predict- 
ed In  these  budget  resolutions  to  be 
the  outcome  this  year  or  the  next  year 
resulting  from  that  revenue  would 
happen.  And  I  am  not  talking  about 
economic  changes.  I  am  talking  about 
what  wiU  happen  by  way  of  abusing 
and  finding  loopholes,  ways  to  get 
aroimd  that  budget  resolution. 

So  It  seems  to  me  that  the  first  step 
in  truly  meeting  the  Gramm-Rudman- 
Holllngs  totals,  the  first  step  in  get- 
ting some  kind  of  bipartisan  support, 
and  maybe  even  the  first  step  in  get- 
ting the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  talk  about  this  budget  and  in 
the  next  3  or  4  years  with  this  Con- 
gress, and  on  the  latter  I  make  no 
commitment,  but  I  merely  say  maybe 
the  first  step  is  to  get  our  processes  in 
order. 

I  urge  that  serious  consideration  be 
given  to  these  reform  proposals.  I  urge 
that  they  not  be  sent  to  the  graveyard 
of  hearings  in  three  or  four  commit- 
tees. I  urge  that  the  leadership  here 
and  in  the  House  find  some  way  to  ad- 
dress by  task  force  or  otherwise  the 
propriety,  the  validity,  and  the  objec- 
tions to  these  suggested  reforms.  I 
claim  no  universal  wisdom.  I  do  not 
know  that  this  is  all  of  the  reform 
that  is  necessary.  I  do  not  even  know 
whether  some  would  suggest  that 
there  are  better  ways.  There  might  be. 
But  clearly  it  seems  to  this  Senator 
that  the  first  step  in  getting  some- 
thing really  done  this  year  is  to  assiire 
this  body,  assure  the  people,  and 
assure  the  President  that  we  have 
done  something  dramatic  to  change 
these  processes  to  make  them  simpler, 
more  reliable,  more  credible,  and  to 
make  room,  since  we  would  do  this 
only  every  2  years,  for  the  orderly  au- 
thorizing processes  and  oversight. 

I  see  no  reason  for  us  to  appropriate 
every  year.  I  see  no  reason  for  us  to 
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budfet  m  a  l-ye«r  cycle.  I  truly  be- 
Ueve  ttie  oomentone  to  reliability,  the 
oomfOBtODe  to  reform,  is  that.  But 
there  are  many  otJier  parts  of  this 
that  are  absolutely  necessary  if  we  are 
goinc  to  have  a  system  that  draws 
more  mpput.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
had  Members  vote  and  take  hard,  hard 
votes  only  to  find  that  the  Senate  3 
months  later  has  no  interest  in  enf  orc- 
inc  those  hard  votes,  and  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  find  ways  to  avoid  them  in 
th^  mtlrety.  and  fund  programs  that 
the  budget  process  caused  people  to 
vote  aa  thiwkiTig  we  had  really  taken 
some  positive  action. 

Those  are  innumerable.  It  is  causing 
many  pe(vle  on  my  side  of  the  aisle  to 
leally  ask.  "Why  vote  on  that  kind  of 
process."  Let  us  make  some  changes. 

I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  Sena- 
tor Stums  be  added  as  a  cosponsor. 

The  FRBBIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOMENICL  My  objectives  in 
proposing  this  legislation  today  are 
many.  But  simply  stated,  it  is  my  sin- 
cere desire  to  see  to  it  that  our  budget- 
ary goals,  once  established,  are 
achieved  in  an  orderly  and  reasonable 
way.  and  that  credibility  and  account- 
ability are  restored  to  this  sjrstem. 

I  vt\\r\^  the  vast  majority  of  my  col- 
leagues will  agree  with  me  when  I  say 
that  our  budget  and  appropriations 
processes  have  not  been  working  in 
the  way  they  were  intended  to.  The 
President  has  once  again  this  weekend 
referred  to  the  sorry  spectacle  of  Con- 
gress' fiscal  machinery.  He  referred  to 
it  as  a  maa^  show. 

We  spend  far  too  much  of  our  time 
every  year  debating  seemingly  endless 
budget  questions.  Onxt  authorizing 
committees  have  been  squeezed  out  of 
the  schediile  by  budget-related  bills. 

We  have  come  to  use  reconciliation 
bUls  as  the  primary  vehicles  for  au- 
thorizations that  have  nothing  to  do 
with  deficit  reduction,  and.  in  some 
cases,  actually  worsen  the  deficit. 

We  seem  increasingly  unable  to  com- 
plete our  appropriations  work  in  the 
proper  fashion,  let  alone  on  time. 

In  this  period  of  fiscal  pressures, 
there  are  major  loopholes  In  the 
budget  process  that  continue  to  let  ex- 
cessive spending  slip  through  the 
cradcs.  When  the  President  sends  us 
requests  to  reduce  funding  in  certain 
areas,  we  refuse  to  even  consider 
them. 

And  when  we  finally  do  reach  a  com- 
promise on  the  broad  budget  picture. 
in  the  budget  resolution,  we.  and  the 
President,  find  that  the  hard-fought 
defense  level,  agreed  to  in  that  com- 
promise, is  raided  to  fund  additional 
dtnnestic  programs. 

This  is  a  cmnprehensive  bOl.  It  em- 
bodies 8(»ne  of  the  best  thinking  on 
this  subject  by  a  number  of  my  col- 
leagues. The  concepts  Joined  together 
in  this  bill  are  not  entirely  new  to 

anyone,  but  I  am  frank  to  say  that 


this  is  the  first  time  I  have  asked  my 
colleagues  to  consider  them  as  a  unit. 
I  ask  the  Senate  to  consider  these 
ideas  together,  in  package  form,  be- 
cause I  do  not  believe  that  our  proce- 
dural problems  can  be  solved  in  a 
piecemeal  fashion. 

Some  of  you  may  say,  "This  is  Just  a 
distraction  to  get  our  minds  off  of  the 
real  business  of  deficit  reduction."  Let 
me  answer  you  this  way:  I  do  not 
intend  this  proposal  to  take  our  minds 
off  of  the  deficit  problem.  I  intend 
this  package  to  address  a  far  more 
deep-seated  problem,  an  institutional 
problem. 

Once  we  make  our  budget  decisions, 
the  reforms  proposed  in  this  package 
will  make  it  easier  to  live  by  those 
budget  decisions.  These  reforms  will 
give  us  more  time  to  see  to  our  other 
vital  legislative  activities,  by  providing 
incentives  for  completing  our  fiscal 
duties  in  a  timely  and  efficient 
manner. 

Let  me  outline  for  my  colleagues  the 
contents  of  this  proposal. 

This  proposal  incorporates  S.  416, 
the  Federal  Budget  Reform  Act  of 
1987,  a  bill  introduced  by  my  distin- 
guished colleague.  Senator  Roth,  and 
myself.  S.  416  institutes  a  biennial 
budget  cycle.  The  2-fiscal-year  budget 
period  begins  on  October  1  of  each 
odd-numbered  year.  The  first  session 
of  each  Congress  would  be  devoted  to 
a  2-year  budget  resolution,  2-year  ap- 
propriations biUs,  and  a  reconciliation 
bill,  if  needed.  The  second  session  of 
each  Congress  would  be  devoted  to  au- 
thorization biUs  and  oversight  bills 
and  oversight  activities. 

This  bUl  would  also  amend  Gramm- 
Rudman-Holllngs  to  provide  enforcea- 
ble deficit  targets  for  every  odd-num- 
bered fiscal  year:  $72  billion  in  fiscal 
year  1989,  and  $0  in  fiscal  year  1991. 
This  change  is  intended  to  reflect  the 
concept  of  a  2-year  fiscal  cycle. 

My  ooUeagues  will  note  that  these 
deficit  targets  are  the  same  for  those 
years  as  are  currently  enforced  imder 
Gramm-Rudman-Hollings.  Spending 
for  the  even-numbered  years  would  be 
controlled  by  the  budget  resolution, 
through  sections  302  and  311  of  the 
Budget  Act,  and  by  the  effect  of  that 
spending  in  the  year  thereafter. 

This  proposal  includes  S.  75,  the  biU 
introduced  by  my  friend.  Senator 
Gramm,  which  reinstates  the  automat- 
ic sequester  procedures  of  Gramm- 
Rudman-Hollings.  My  colleagues 
should  note,  however,  that  this  pack- 
age modifies  S.  75  so  that  the  seques- 
ter process  will  occiu*  every  other  year, 
just  prior  to  the  beginning  of  the  odd- 
nvunbered  fiscal  year.  This  change  was 
made  to  more  correctly  reflect  the 
concept  of  a  2-year  budget  cycle. 

The  bill  would  strengthen  our  cur- 
rent reconciliation  procedures  to  make 
it  more  difficult  to  include  in  reconcili- 
ation bills  provisions  which  cost  little 
in  the  first  year  and  are  offset  in  that 


year,  but  which  balloon  into  big  spend- 
ing programs  in  the  outyears.  Also. 
this  bill  requires  that  motions  to  strike 
committee-reported  savings  be  offset 
so  that  the  net  effect  of  the  amend- 
ment does  not  worsen  the  deficit.  This 
bill  also  makes  the  Byrd  rule  prohibit- 
ing extraneous  provisions  permanent. 

To  ensure  that  the  level  of  defense 
funding  agreed  to  in  the  budget  reso- 
lution is  actually  provided,  this  bill 
would  inltiatte  another  set  of  section 
302  allocations  for  defense  and  nonde- 
fense  discretionary  spending.  In  addi- 
tion, it  would  not  be  in  order  to  consid- 
er legislation  which  would  cause  the 
allocations  fbr  domestic  spending  to  be 
exceeded.  "Itiis  provision  removes  one 
of  the  biggest  causes  of  breach  of  the 
defense  agreement— where  money  is 
removed  from  function  050.  National 
Defense,  and  spent  in  nondefense  dis- 
cretionary accounts. 

One  of  the  compromises  made  in  en- 
acting Gramm-Rudman-Hollings  was 
to  let  the  other  body  breach  its  section 
311  aggregate  ceilings  when  individual 
committees  are  within  their  alloca- 
tions. This  bill  would  remove  that  in- 
equity and  place  the  two  Chambers  on 
an  even  footing,  repealing  the  so- 
called  Fazio  exemption. 

In  enduring  our  budget  deliberations 
each  year,  we  could  make  our  lives 
much  easier  if  we  just  agreed  to  con- 
sider the  President's  rescission  propos- 
als. I  am  not  under  any  illusion  that 
we  would  agree  to  them  all,  or  possibly 
even  to  moat  of  them.  But  surely  there 
are  some  that  we  would  accept. 

This  bill,  therefore,  incorporates 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  16,  in- 
troduced by  my  learned  colleague. 
Senator  Quayle.  which  would  force  a 
vote  in  each  Chamber  on  rescission  re- 
quests submitted  by  the  President 
under  an  expedited  procedure. 

We  all  luiow  that  appropriations  ac- 
count for  only  about  half  of  Federal 
spending,  far  less  if  you  take  out  de- 
fense. But  I  think  it  behooves  us  to  at 
least  consider  the  President's  proposed 
rescissions. 

I  would  remind  my  colleagues  that 
in  the  last  5  fiscal  years,  beginning 
with  fiscal  year  1983,  we  have  ap- 
proved only  $201  million  of  the  $20  bil- 
lion proposed  to  be  rescinded.  And  in 
the  current  fiscal  year  1987,  we  have 
approved  none  of  the  $5.8  billion  pro- 
posed to  date. 

Also  included  in  this  bill  is  the  Presi- 
dent's proposal  to  change  the  budget- 
ary treatment  of  credit  programs.  In- 
troduced separately  as  S.  745  by  Sena- 
tor Heinz,  Senator  Trible,  and  myself, 
this  is  a  complicated  proposal  with  a 
simple  purpose:  To  introduce  into  the 
budget  a  more  acciirate  measure  of 
the  cost  of  loan  programs.  While  this 
Senator  does  not  agree  with  every 
aspect  of  the  administration's  plan,  I 
believe  that  it  provides  a  reasonable 


starting  point  for  our  deliberations  on 
the  subject  of  credit  reform. 

We  all  know  that  continuing  resolu- 
tions have  become  our  annual  legisla- 
tive hyrda-headed  monster.  This  bill 
would  go  a  long  way  toward  decapitat- 
ing that  monster  by  providing  for 
automatic  continuing  appropriations 
for  those  programs  not  funded  in  one 
of  the  regular  appropriation  bUls  by 
the  beglrmlng  of  the  fiscal  cycle. 

In  other  words,  if  we  do  not  enact  all 
13  bills  by  October  1,  those  programs 
for  which  bills  have  not  been  enacted 
wUl  continue  to  function,  automatical- 
ly, with  the  previous  year's  level, 
unless  and  until  we  finish  the  regular 
bill.  This  mechanism  wUl  thus  tone 
down,  if  not  eliminate,  our  annual 
game  of  "budgetary  chicken"  with  the 
executive  branch. 

And  finally,  this  bill  includes  lan- 
guage expressing  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress that  a  constitutional  amendment 
requiring  a  balanced  Federal  budget 
should  be  passed  by  the  Congress  and 
ratified  by  the  States.  I  have  in  mind 
the  amendment  which  failed  in  the 
Senate  last  year  by  one  vote. 

My  colleagues  wiU  understand  that 
the  amendment  itself  is  not  suitable 
for  inclusion  in  a  bill  of  this  nature, 
but  must  be  passed  as  separate  legisla- 
tion. This  proposal  endorses  the 
amendment,  not  as  a  panacea,  but  as 
an  added  layer  of  persuasion  against 
deficit  spending,  so  that  our  children 
and  grandchildren  will  be  assured  of 
our  commitment  that  our  Govern- 
ment's fiscal  house  wiU  never  again 
fail  into  such  dangerous  disorder. 

Let  me  close  by  saying  to  my  col- 
leagues that  I  believe  this  proposal  to 
be  soimd,  and  worthy  of  consideration. 
I  do  not  believe  it  is  too  much  to  hope 
that  this  proposal  can  be  implemented 
as  early  as  this  year.  I  offer  this 
reform  package  out  of  deepest  respect 
for  the  institution  of  the  Senate,  and 
of  the  Congress,  and  out  of  a  sincere 
desire  to  improve  and  maintain  effec- 
tive and  credible  fiscal  processes  in  the 
Congress. 

DOMKmCI  BXnWET  REPORlf  PACKAGE 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
join  Senator  DoMzmci  in  sponsoring 
his  thoughtful,  much-needed,  budget 
reform  package. 

It's  spring  again,  and  that  means  it 
is  also  the  time  of  year  when  Congress 
begins  its  annual  budget  rain  dance. 
The  rhetoric  will  flow,  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle.  And  hopefuUy,  by  early 
summer  we  will  have  adopted  a  budget 
resolution  for  the  coming  fiscal  year. 
What  that  resolution  translates  into  in 
terms  of  setting  a  fiscal  game  plan,  in 
terms  of  real  deficit  reduction  is  any- 
body's guess. 

Something  has  to  be  done  to  make 
the  budget  process  work,  to  give  the 
process  some  teeth,  to  translate  the 
countless  hours  the  budget  commit- 
tees and  we  on  the  floor  spend  talking 
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about    the   budget,    into   meaningful 
action. 

We  took  a  step  in  the  right  direction 
when  Congress  adopted  the  Gramm- 
Rudman-Hollings  law.  But  we  need  to 
go  further,  to  reestablish  the  credibU- 
ity  and  accoimtabillty  of  the  process, 
as  well  as  beef -up  budget  discipline. 

The  Domenlci  proposal  goes  a  long 
way  toward  achieving  that  goal.  Per- 
haps the  most  radical  change  from 
current  practice  would  be  to  use  a  2- 
year,  instead  of  annual  budget  cycle. 
By  handling  the  budget  resolution,  ap- 
propriations bUls,  and  reconciliation  in 
2-year  bites.  Congress  would  have  the 
opportiuiity  to  spend  time  it  should  on 
policjrmaklng  and  oversight. 

The  measure  would  also  express  that 
it  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  a 
constitutional  amendment  requiring  a 
balanced  budget  be  passed  and  ratified 
as  soon  as  possible.  I  have  long  been  a 
supporter  of  the  balanced  budget 
amendment — there  is  no  tougher 
mechanism  we  could  put  in  place  to 
force  us  to  live  within  our  budgetary 
means.  It  works  at  the  State  level,  and 
there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  it 
would  not  work  at  the  Federal  level. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  take  a 
moment  to  commend  Senator  Domen- 
ici,  who  probably  more  than  any 
other  Senator  has  lived  with  and 
worked  with  the  budget  process.  And 
no  one  knows  its  strengths  and  weak- 
nesses any  better  than  he.  And  this 
biU  reflects  all  his  Imowledge  and  ex- 
perience. 

It  is  no  panacea.  Congress,  whatever 
the  process,  will  ultimately  have  to 
make  the  tough  choices  necessary  to 
regain  control  over  the  deficit.  But  we 
can  help  ourselves,  and  thereby  the 
American  people,  by  making  the 
budget  process  more  reasonable  and 
responsible.  That  is  what  this  bill 
would  do. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remain- 
der of  my  time. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  bill  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  832 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of   the    United    Stales    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECnON  1.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Federal 
Fiscal  Procedures  Improvement  Act  of 
1987". 

TTfLE  I— TWO-YEAR  BUDGET  CYCLE 

SKC.  101.  REFERENCES  IN  TTTLE. 

Except  as  otherwise  specifically  provided, 
whenever  in  this  title  an  amendment  is  ex- 
pressed in  terms  of  an  amendment  to  or 
repeal  of,  a  section  or  other  provision,  the 
reference  shall  be  considered  to  be  made  to 
that  section  or  other  provision  of  the  Con- 
gressiomii  Budget  and  Impoundment  Con- 
trol Act  of  1974. 


SEC.  !«.  REVISION  OP  TIMETABLE. 

Section  300  (2  UJS.C.  631)  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"TmXTABUE 

"Sec.  300.  The  timetable  with  respect  to 
the  Congressional  budget  process  for  any 
Congress  is  as  follows: 

"First  Session 

"On  or  before:  Action  to  be  completed: 

15th  d»y  after  the  aes-    President  submlto 

sion  begins.  budget  for  the  2-ftscal- 

ye«r  budget  period. 
Budget  period  beginning 
on  October  1  of  the 
same  calendar  year 
(including  current 
serrlceB  budget). 

February  15 —    Congressional       Budget 

Office  submits  report 
to  Budget  Committees 
with  respect  to  the  J- 
riacal-year  budget 

period. 

***":h  15 Committees    and    joint 

committees  submit  re- 
ports to  Budget  Com- 
mittees with  respect  to 
the  3-fiscal-year  budget 
period. 

April  15 „    Budget  Committees 

report  concurrent  reso- 
lution on  the  budget 
for  the  3-fiacal-year 
budget  period  to  their 
Houses. 

May  15 Congress  completes 

action  on  the  concur- 
rent resolution  on  the 
budget  for  the  3-fiscal- 
year  budget  period  (in- 
cluding any  reconcilia- 
tion instmctions  for 
such  period). 

•'>">«  1 House       ApproprlaUons 

Committee  reports  all 
regular  appropriation 
bUls  for  the  3-flical- 
year  budget  period. 

June  15 „ House  completes  action 

on  all  regular  appro- 
priaUon  bills  for  the  3- 
flscal-year  budget 

period. 

June  30 Senate      Appropriations 

Committee  reports  all 
regular  appropriation 
bills  for  the  3-flscal- 
year  budget  period. 

July  31 Senate  completes  action 

on  all  regular  appro- 
prlaUon  bills  for  the  3- 
fiscal-year  budget 

period. 

September  30 Congress  completes 

action  on  all  regular 
appropriation  bills  vid 
reconciliation  bill  or 
resolution  for  the  2- 
fiacal-year  budget 

period. 

OAober  1 2-fiacal-year  budget 

period  begins. 


"Second  Session 


"On  or  before: 
January  IS 


March  31. 


Action  to  be  completed: 
President     submits     re- 
vised budget  for  the  3- 
flacal-year  budget 

period  beginning  on 
October  1  of  the  pre- 
ceding calendar  year. 
Congressional  Budget 
Office  submits  report 
to  Budget  Committees 
with  respect  to  the  3- 
fiscal-year  budget 

period. 
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AeUm  to  be  ooiiipleted: 
The  Ooncrea  eompletea 
•etlon  on  tiOla  and  ree- 
olutlou  Mithorliins 
new  budget  muthorlty 
for  the  3-flacml-jrear 
budtet  period  begin- 
nlnc  on  October  1  of 
the  suoceedlns  odd- 
numbered  cftlendar 
ye«r.". 

sac  IM.  AMKNDIIDfTB  TO  THX  CONGRESSIONAL 
BUDGET  AND  IMPOUNDMENT  CON- 
nOL  ACT  OP  lt74. 

(a)  PniP(MiB.-SeeUon  2(2)  (2  U.S.C. 
•31(2))  Is  ■ip^T"'*^  by  atrlklng  "e&ch  year" 
and  Inaertlns  in  lieu  thereof  "biennially". 

(b)  DBnmnoKa.— 

(1)  SecOon  3(4)  (2  ^3S.C.  622(4))  is  amend- 
ed by  strfUnc  "fiscal  year"  each  place  it  ap- 
peals "<^  tomuHaaf  in  lieu  thereof  "2-fiscal- 
year  budiet  period". 

(3)  SecUon  3(6)  (2  V&.C.  622(6))  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  "for  any  fiscal  year"  in  the 
second  sentence  thereof  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "for  any  odd-ntimlKred  fiscal 
year-. 

(3)  Section  3(7)  (2  U.S.C.  622(7))  is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows: 

"(7)  The  term  'maxlmnm  deficit  amount' 


"(A)  with  respect  to  the  fiscal  year  begln- 
ninc  October  1. 1988. 372.000.000.000; 

"(B>  with  revect  to  the  fiscal  year  begin- 
nlnt  October  1. 1990.  aero.". 

(4)  Section  3  (2  n.ac.  622)  is  further 
unaided  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
foUowlnc  new  paragraph: 

"(11)  The  term  '2-fIscal-year  budget 
period'  means  the  period  of  2  consecutive 
flKal  years  t>^tiTitng  on  October  1  of  any 
odd-numbered  year.". 

(c)  Ddtibs  op  CBO.— 

(1)  SecUon  202(fXl)  (2  nJS.C.  602(fKl))  is 
amended— 

(A)  by  striking  "February  15  of  each  year" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "February  15 
of  each  odd-numbeied  calendar  year"; 

(B)  by  striking  "the  fiscal  year  commenc- 
ing" and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "each 
fiscal  year  in  the  2-fiscal-year  budget  period 
cominendng**: 

(C)  by  striking  "such  fiscal  year"  the  first 
place  it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"such  2-fiscal-year  budget  period";  and 

(D)  by  striking  "such  fiscal  year"  the 
second  place  it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "each  fiscal  year  in  such  2-fiscal- 
year  budget  period". 

(2)  Section  202(f)  (2  U.S.C.  602(f))  is  fur- 
ther amended— 

(A)  in  paragraph  (2)  by  striking  "para- 
graph (1)"  and  tnaertlng  in  lieu  thereof 
"paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)"; 

(B)  in  paragraph  (3)— 

(i)  by  striking  "each  year"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "each  even-numbered  calendar 
year", 

(11)  by  striking  "the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30  of  that  calendar  year"  in  clause 
(A)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "either 
fiscal  year  in  the  2-flscal-year  budget  period 
»Mt*""'"g  October  1  of  the  preceding  calen- 
dar year". 

(ill)  by  striking  "the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30  of  that  calendar  year"  In 
dauae  (B)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"ettho'  fiscal  year  of  such  2-fiscal-year 
budget  porlod".  and 

(Iv)  by  striking  "flaeal  year  beginning  Oc- 
tober 1  of  that  calendar  year"  and  inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "succeeding  2-fiscaI-year 
budget  period": 

(C)  by  redeiJgnating  paragraphs  (2)  and 
(3)  as  paragraphs  (3)  and  (4),  respectively: 
and 


(0)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (1)  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(2)  Ob  March  31  of  each  even-numbered 
year,  the  Director  shall  transmit  to  the 
Committees  on  the  Budget  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  Senate  such  revi- 
sions of  the  report  required  by  paragraph 
( 1 )  as  may  be  necessary  due  to  changing  eco- 
nomic conditions  and  due  to  any  revisions  in 
the  Budfet  transmitted  by  the  President  to 
the  Congress  on  January  15  of  that  year 
pursuant  to  the  last  sentence  of  subsection 
(a)  of  section  1105  of  title  31.  United  SUtes 
Code.". 

(d)  BigNNIAL  CONCtntilXNT  RESOLUTION  ON 
THS  BUDMT.— 

(1)  Section  301(a)  (2  U.S.C.  632(a))  is 
amended— 

(A)  by  striking  "April  15  of  each  year"  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "May  15  of  each 
odd-niunbered  year"; 

(B)  by  striking  "the  fiscal  year  beginning 
on  October  1  of  such  year"  the  first  place  it 
appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "2- 
f  iscal-year  budget  period  beginning  on  Octo- 
ber 1  of  such  year": 

(C)  by  striking  "the  fiscal  year  beginning 
on  October  1  of  such  year"  the  second  place 
it  appears  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"each  fiscal  year  in  such  period";  and 

(D)  by  striking  "each  of  the  two  ensuing 
fiscal  years"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"each  fiscal  year  in  the  first  and  second  suc- 
ceeding l-fiscal-year  budget  periods". 

(2)  Section  301(b)  (2  U.S.C.  632(b))  is 
amended— 

(A)  in  the  matter  preceding  paragraph  (1) 
by  inserting  "for  a  2-fiscal-year  budget 
period"  after  "concurrent  resolution  on  the 
budget";  and 

(B)  In  paragraph  (3)  by  striking  "for  such 
fiscal  year"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"for  either  fiscal  year  In  such  2-flscal-year 
budget  period". 

(3)  Section  301(d)  (2  U.S.C.  632(d))  is 
amended  by  striking  "February  25  of  each 
year"  aad  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "March 
15  of  each  odd-nimibered  year". 

(4)  Section  301(e)  (2  U.S.C.  632(e))  is 
amended— 

(A)  in  the  first  sentence  by  striking  "fiscal 
year"  aad  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "2-fiscal- 
year  budget  period"; 

(B)  by  inserting  between  the  second  and 
third  sentences  the  following  new  sentence: 
"On  or  before  April  15  of  each  odd-num- 
bered year  the  Committee  on  the  Budget  of 
each  House  shall  report  to  its  House  the 
concurrent  resolution  on  the  budget  re- 
ferred to  in  subsection  (a)  for  the  2-fiscal- 
year  budget  period  beginning  on  October  1 
of  that  year.";  and 

(C)  in  paragraph  (6)— 

(i)  by  striking  "five"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "six", 

(ii)  by  striking  "such  fiscal  year"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "the  first  fiscal  year 
of  such  2-fiscal-year  budget  period.",  and 

(iii)  by  striking  "such  period"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "such  six-fiscal-year 
period". 

(5)  Section  301(f)  (2  U.S.C.  632(f))  is 
amended  by  striking  "fiscal  year"  each  place 
it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "2- 
fiscal-year  budget  period". 

(6)  Section  301(1)(1)(A)  (2  U.S.C. 
632(i)(l)(A))  is  amended— 

(A)  by  strildng  "for  a  fiscal  year"  and  in- 
serting in  Ueu  thereof  "for  a  2-fiscal-year 
budget  period";  and 

(B)  by  striking  "for  such  fiscal  year  that  is 
set  forth"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"that  Is  set  forth  for  the  second  fiscal  year 
in  such  2-fiscal-year  budget  period". 


(7)  The  seclion  heading  of  section  301  Is 
amended  by  striking  "ANNUAL"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "BIENNIAL". 

(8)  The  table  of  contents  set  forth  in  sec- 
tion Kb)  (2  n.S.C.  621  note)  is  amended  by 
striking  "Annual"  in  the  item  relating  to 
section  301  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Bi- 
ennial". 

(e)  CoMMrroK  Aixocations.— 

(1)  Paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  of  section 
302(a>  (2  U.S.C.  633(a))  are  amended— 

(A)  by  inserting  "for  a  2-fiscal-year  budget 
period"  after  "budget"  the  first  place  it  ap- 
pears in  each  such  paragraph:  and 

(B)  by  inserting  "for  each  fiscal  year  in 
such  2-fiscal-year  budget  period"  after  "esti- 
mated allocation"  each  place  it  appears. 

(2)  Section  302(c)  (2  U.S.C.  633(c))  is 
amended— 

(A)  by  striking  "for  a  fiscal  year"  each 
place  it  app>ears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"for  either  fiscal  year  in  a  2-fiscal-year 
budget  period";  and 

(B)  by  striking  "for  such  fiscal  year"  each 
place  it  appears  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"for  such  2-fi4cal-year  budget  period". 

OKA)  Section  302(f)(1)  (2  U.S.C.  633(f)(1)) 
is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  "for  a  fiscal  year"  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "for  a  2-flscal-year 
budget  period",  and 

(ii)  by  striking  "such  fiscal  year"  each 
place  it  appears  in  the  matter  preceding 
subparagraph  (A)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "a  fiscal  year  in  such  2-fiscal-year 
budget  period". 

(B)  Section  302(f)(2)  is  amended— 

(i)  by  striking  "for  a  fiscal  year"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "for  a  2-fiscal-year 
budget  period",  and 

(ii)  by  striking  "for  such  fiscal  year"  and 
Inserting  in  Beu  thereof  "for  such  2-fiscal- 
year  budget  period". 

(f)  Section  303  Point  of  Order.— 

(1)  Section  303(a)  (2  U.S.C.  634(a))  is 
amended  by  strildng  "fiscal  year"  each  place 
it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "2- 
fiscal-year  budget  period". 

(2)  Section  303(b)  (2  U.S.C.  634(b))  is 
amended— 

(A)  by  striking  "fiscal  year"  each  place  it 
appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "2- 
fiscal-year  budget  period";  and 

(B)  in  the  matter  following  paragraph  (2) 
by  striking  "any  calendar  year"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "any  odd-numbered  cal- 
endar year". 

(g)  PERMisgiBLE  Revisions  of  Concurkent 
Resolutions  on  the  Budget.— Section  304 
(2  U.S.C.  635)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  "fiscal  year"  the  first  two 
places  it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "2-fiscal-year  budget  period"; 

(2)  by  striking  "for  such  fiscal  year";  and 

(3)  by  inserting  before  the  period  "for 
such  2-fiscal-year  budget  period". 

(h)  PROCEt>nRES  For  Consideration  or 
Bxn>GET  Resolutions.— Section  305(b)(3)  (2 
U.S.C.  636(bX3))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  "the  concurrent"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "a  concurrent";  and 

(2)  by  striking  "fiscal  year"  and  inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "2-fiscal-year  budget  period". 

(i)  Committee  Action  on  Appropriation 
AND  Other  Spending  Bills.— 

(1)  Section  307  (2  U.S.C.  638)  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"action  oh  appropriation  bills 

"Sec.  307.  (a)  House  Committee  Action.— 

On  or  before  June  1  of  each  odd-numbered 

calendar  year,  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 

.  tions  of  the  House  of  Representatives  shall 

report  to  the  House  all  regiUar  appropria- 


tion bills  providing  new  budget  authority 
for  the  2-fiscal-year  budget  period  that 
begins  on  October  1  of  that  year. 

"(b)  Action  bt  House,— On  or  before  June 
IS  of  each  odd-numbered  calendar  year,  the 
House  of  Representatives  shall  pass  all  reg- 
ular appropriation  bills  providing  new 
budget  authority  for  the  2-fiscal-year 
budget  period  that  begins  on  October  1  of 
that  year. 

"(c)  Senate  Committee  Action.— On  or 
before  June  30  of  each  odd-numt>ered  year, 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  of  the 
Senate  shall  report  to  the  Senate  all  regular 
appropriation  bUls  providing  new  budget  au- 
thority for  the  2-fiscal-year  budget  period 
that  begins  on  October  1  of  that  year. 

"(d)  Action  by  Senate.— On  or  before  July 
31  of  each  odd-numbered  calendar  year,  the 
Senate  shall  pass  all  regular  appropriation 
bills  for  the  2-fiscal-year  budget  period  that 
begins  on  October  1  of  that  year. 

"(e)  Completion  op  Action  by  Con- 
gress.—On  or  before  September  30  of  each 
odd-numbered  calendar  year,  the  Congress 
shall  complete  action  on  all  regular  appro- 
priation bills  for  the  2-fiscal-year  budget 
period  beginning  on  October  1  of  that  year. 

"(f)  Point  of  Order.— 

"(1)  Notwithstanding  subsections  (b)  and 
(d),  it  shall  not  be  in  order  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  or  the  Senate  to  consider 
any  regular  appropriation  bill  for  a  2-fiscal- 
year  budget  period  until  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  of  that  House  has  reported 
to  its  House  all  of  the  regular  appropriation 
biUs  for  such  2-fiscal-year  budget  period. 

"(2)  Paragraph  (1)  may  be  waived  or  sus- 
pended in  the  House  of  Representatives  or 
the  Senate  by  a  vote  of  three-fifths  of  the 
Members  of  that  House,  duly  chosen  and 
sworn. 

"(3)  If  the  ruling  of  the  presiding  officer 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  or  the 
Senate  sustains  a  point  of  order  raised  pur- 
suant to  paragraph  (1),  a  vote  of  three- 
fifths  of  the  Members  of  that  House,  duly 
chosen  and  sworn,  shall  be  required  to  sus- 
tain an  appeal  of  such  ruling.  E>el>ate  on  any 
such  appeal  shall  be  limited  to  two  hours,  to 
be  equally  divided  between,  and  controlled 
by,  the  majority  leader  and  the  minority 
leader  or  their  designees.  An  appeal  of  any 
such  point  of  order  is  not  subject  to  a 
motion  to  table.". 

(2)  The  item  relating  to  section  307  in  the 
table  of  contents  in  section  Kb)  (2  U.S.C. 
621  note)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  307.  Action  on  appropriation  bills.". 

(j)  Reports  and  Summaries  of  Congres- 
sional Budget  Actions.— 

(1)(A)  Section  308(a)(1)  (2  U.S.C. 
639(a)(1))  Is  amended— 

(i)  in  the  matter  preceding  subparagraph 
(A)  by  strildng  "fiscal  year"  and  inserting  in 
Ueu  thereof  "2-fiscal-year  budget  period", 

(ii)  in  subparagraph  (A)  by  striking  "fiscal 
year"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  '2-fiscal- 
year  budget  period",  and 

(111)  in  subparagraph  (C)  by  striking  "such 
fiscal  year"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"such  2-fiscal-year  budget  period". 

(B)  Section  308(a)(2)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing "fiscal  year"  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "2-fiscal-year  budget  period". 

(2)  Section  308(b)(1)  (2  U.S.C.  639(bKl))  is 
amended— 

(A)  by  strildng  "fiscal  year"  the  first  place 
it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "2- 
fiscal-year  budget  period"; 

(B)  by  inserting  "for  such  2-fiscal-year 
budget  period"  after  "concurrent  resolution 
on  the  budget";  and 


(C)  by  strildng  "the  fiscal  year  preceding 
such  fiscal  year"  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "each  fiscal  year  in  the  2-fiscal-year 
budget  period  preceding  such  2-fiscal-year 
budget  period". 

(3)  Section  308(c)  (2  U.S.C.  639(c)>  is 
amended — 

(A)  by  striking  "Five"  in  the  subsection 
heading  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Six"; 

(B)  by  striking  "each  fiscal  year"  in  the 
matter  preceding  paragraph  (1)  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "each  fiscal  year  in  a  2- 
f  iscal-year  budget  period"; 

(C)  by  striking  "5  fiscal  years"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "6  fiscal  years";  and 

(D)  by  striking  "such  period"  each  place  it 
appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "such 
6-fiscal-year  period". 

(k)  Completion  of  Action  on  Regular  Ap- 
propriation Bills.— Section  309  (2  U.S.C. 
640)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "of  any  odd-numbered  cal- 
endar year"  after  "July"; 

(2)  by  striking  "annual"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "regular";  and 

(3)  by  striking  "fiscal  year"  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "2-fiscal-year  budget  period". 

(1)  Reconciliation  Process.— 

(1)  Section  310(a)  (2  U.S.C.  641(a))  is 
amended— 

(A)  by  striking  "any  fiscal  year"  in  the 
matter  preceding  paragraph  (1)  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "any  2-fiscal-year  budget 
period"; 

(B)  in  paragraph  (1)  by  striking  "such 
fiscal  year"  each  place  it  appears  and  insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "each  fiscal  year  in  such 
2-fiscal-year  budget  period  ";  and 

(C)  in  paragraph  (2)  by  inserting  "for  each 
fiscal  year  in  such  2-fiscal-year  budget 
period"  after  ""revenues". 

(2)  Section  310(f)  (2  U.S.C.  641(f))  is 
amended— 

(A)  in  paragraph  (1)— 

(i)  by  inserting  "for  a  2-fiscal-year  budget 
period"  after  "subsection  (b)".  and 

(11)  by  strildng  "'June  15  of  each  year"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "'September  30  of 
the  calendar  year  in  which  the  2-fiscal-year 
budget  period  begins";  and 

(B)  in  paragraph  (2)— 

(i)  by  inserting  "of  any  odd-numbered  cal- 
endar year"  after  "July", 

(ii)  by  striking  "fiscal  year  beginning  on 
October  1  of  the  calendar  year  to  which  the 
adjournment  resolution  pertains"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "'2-fiscal-year  budget 
period  beginning  on  October  1  of  such  cal- 
endar year",  and 

(iii)  by  striking  '"for  such  fiscal  year"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "for  such  2-fiscal- 
year  budget  period". 

(m)  Section  311  Point  of  Order.— Section 
311(a)  (2  U.S.C.  642(a))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  "for  a  fiscal  year"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "for  a  2-fiscal-year 
budget  period": 

(2)  by  striking  "such  fiscal  year"  the  first, 
second,  and  third  places  it  appears  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "a  fiscal  year  in  such 
2-fiscal-year  budget  period"; 

(3)  by  inserting  ""for  such  fiscal  year" 
after  "outlays"; 

(4)  by  striking  "concurrent  resolution  on 
the  budget  for  such  fiscal  year'"  and  Insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "  concurrent  resolution 
on  the  budget  for  the  2-fiscal-year  budget 
period  in  which  such  fiscal  year  occurs"; 

(5)  by  inserting  ""for  such  fiscal  year" 
after  ""revenues"  the  first  place  it  appears; 

(6)  by  inserting  "for  such  fiscal  year" 
after  "set  forth"  the  second  place  it  ap- 
pears; and 

(7)  by  striking  "a  deficit  for  such  fiscal 
year"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "a  deficit 


for  the  second  fiscal  year  in  such  2-fiscal- 
year  budget  period". 

(n)  Bills  Providing  New  Spending  Ad- 
THORTTY.— Section  401(bK2)  (2  UJ5.C. 
65Kb)(2))  is  amended  by  striking  "for  such 
fiscal  year"  the  second  place  it  appears  and 
inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "for  the  2-fiscal- 
year  budget  period  in  which  such  fiscal  year 
occurs". 

(0)  Analysis  By  CBO.— Section  403(a)  (2 
U.S.C.  653(a))  is  amended— 

( 1  >  by  striking  "4"  in  paragraph  (1)  and  in- 
serting in  Ueu  thereof  "five";  and 

(2)  by  striking  ""four"  in  paragraph  (2)  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "five". 

SEC.     IM.    AMENDMENTS    TO    "nTLE    »1,    UNTTEO 
STATES  CODE. 

(a)  DEFiNrrioN.— Section  1101  of  title  31, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowing  new  para- 
graph: 

"(3)  "two-fiscal-year  budget  period'  has  the 
meaning  given  to  such  term  in  paragraph 
(11)  of  section  3  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  and  Impoundment  Control  Act  of 
1974  (2  U.S.C.  622(11))". 

(b)  BtTDGET  AND  APPROPRIATIONS  AUTHOR- 
ITY OF  THE  President.— Section  1104(c)  of 
title  31,  United  States  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "(1)"  after  "(c)": 

(2)  by  striking  the  second  sentence  there- 
of: and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(2)  The  budget  submitted  pursuant  to 
section  1105  for  the  2-fiscal-year  budget 
period  beginning  on  October  1,  1989,  and 
the  estimates  of  outlays  and  proposed 
budget  authority  required  to  be  submitted 
under  section  1109  for  such  2-fiscal-year 
budget  period,  shall  be  set  forth  In  the  same 
accounts  which  are  set  forth  in  the  Budget 
Accounts  Listing  contained  in  the  budget 
submitted  for  fiscal  year  1989  under  section 
1105.  Any  change  In  the  accounts  used  in 
the  budget  submitted  under  section  1105  for 
the  2-fiscal-year  budget  period  l)eglnnlng  on 
October  1,  1989,  or  any  succeeding  2-fiscal- 
year  budget  period,  or  in  the  estimates  of 
outlays  and  proposed  budget  authority  re- 
quired under  section  1109  for  any  such  2- 
fiscal-year  budget  period,  from  the  accounts 
set  forth  in  the  Budget  Accounts  Listing 
contained  in  the  budget  submitted  under 
section  1105  for  fiscal  year  1989  or  the  pre- 
ceding 2-fiscal-year  budget  period,  as  the 
case  may  be,  shall  be  made  only  in  consulta- 
tion with  the  Committees  on  Appropria- 
tions, the  Committees  on  the  Budget,  and 
the  committees  having  legislative  Jurisdic- 
tion over  the  programs  or  activities  which 
will  be  affected  by  such  changes.  The  provi- 
sions of  this  paragraph  do  not  prohibit  the 
inclusion  of  new  accounts  in  the  Budget  Ac- 
counts Listing  contained  in  the  budget  sub- 
mitted pursuant  to  section  1105  solely  for 
purposes  of  presenting  estimates  for  new 
programs.". 

(c)  Budget  Contents  and  Submission  to 
THE  Congress.— 

(1)  So  much  of  section  1105(a)  of  title  31. 
United  States  Code,  as  precedes  paragraph 
(1)  thereof  is  amended  to  read  as  foUows: 

"(a)  On  or  before  the  fifteenth  day  after 
the  day  on  which  the  first  session  of  a  Con- 
gress convenes,  the  President  shall  transmit 
to  the  Congress,  the  budget  for  the  2-flscal- 
year  budget  period  beginning  on  October  1 
of  such  calendar  year.  The  budget  transmit- 
ted under  this  subsection  shaU  include  the 
President's  Budget  Message,  summary  data 
and  text,  and  supporting  detail.  The  budget 
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Mt  fortb  tn  neh  form  and  deUll  as 
ttM  Pnrident  mvr  detennine— ". 

(S)  BmUoo  llOMftXB)  of  title  31.  United 
fltaUa  Code.  Ic  aiiiended  by  strlUng  "the 
flK«l  year  for  wtilA  the  budget  is  sulnnit- 
tad  and  the  4  flKal  years  after  that  year" 
and  iiiMiUitg  fen  Ueu  thereof  "each  fiscal 
year  in  the  1-fiacal-year  budget  period  for 
whMi  the  budfct  is  submitted  and  the  4 
flKal  years  immediatdy  followinc  the 
seemd    flKal    year    in   such    3-flscal-year 

O)  Seetlaa  llOKaxe)  of  UUe  31.  United 
Stataa  Code,  is  »»»m<»«*«m1  by  strikins  "the 
fiscal  year  tat  which  the  budget  is  submit- 
tod  and  the  4  fiscal  years  after  that  year" 
and  taMcrtlng  in  Ueu  thereof  "each  fiscal 
year  in  the  a-fiscal-year  Imdget  period  for 
vtaldi  the  budget  is  submitted  and  the  4 
fiaeal  years  inmediately  following  the 
second  fiscal  year  in  such  a-fiacal-year 
budget  period". 

(4)  Seetkm  llOMaXSXC)  of  UUe  31. 
UOltad  States  Code,  is  amotded  by  striking 
"the  flKal  year"  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "ewdi  fiaeal  year  hi  the  3-fiscal-year 

(5)  Sectlan  1106(aX13)  of  UUe  31.  United 
States  Code,  ia  amended- 

(A)  by  striUnc  "the  fiscal  year"  in  sub- 
paragnDh  (A)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"each  fiscal  year  in  the  2-ti8cal-year  budget 
period";  and 

(B)  by  striking  "after  that  year"  in  sub- 
paragraph (B)  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
"immediately  following  the  second  fiscal 
year  tn  such  S-fiacal-year  budget  period". 

(6)  Section  1105(aX13)  of  UUe  31.  United 
States  Code,  is  ammded  by  striking  "the 
fiscal  year"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"each  fiscal  year  in  the  2-fiscal-ye&r  budget 
period". 

(7)  Section  1105<aX14)  of  UUe  31.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  "that 
year"  and  inserting  tn  lieu  thereof  "each 
fiscal  year  in  the  3-flscal-year  budget  period 
for  which  the  Inidget  is  submitted". 

(S)  Section  1106(aX16)  of  UUe  31.  United 
States  Code,  is  amoided  by  striking  "the 
fiscal  year"  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
"each  fiscal  year  in  the  2-fiacaI-year  budget 
period". 

(»)  Sectioo  1105<aX17)  of  UUe  31,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended — 

(A)  by  striking  "fiscal  year  foUowing  the 
fiscal  year"  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
"each  fiscal  year  in  the  2-fiscal-year  budget 
period  following  the  2-fiscal-year  budget 
period": 

(B)  by  striking  "that  following  fiscal  year" 
and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "each  such 
fiscal  year";  and 

(C)  by  striking  "fiscal  year  before  the 
fiscal  year"  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "2- 
flscal-year  budget  period  before  the  2-fiscal- 
year  budget  period". 

(10)  Section  llOSCaXlS)  of  UUe  31.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended— 

(A)  by  strJUng  "the  prior  fiscal  year"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "each  of  the  2  most 
recently  completed  fiscal  years": 

(B)  by  striking  "for  that  year"  and  insert- 
ing in  Ueu  thereof  "with  respect  to  tliat 
fiscal  year";  and 

(C)  by  striking  "in  that  year"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "in  that  fiscal  year". 

(11)  Section  1105(aXl»)  of  UUe  31.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended— 

(A)  by  strliUng  "the  prior  fiscal  year"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "each  of  the  2  most 
recently  completed  fiscal  years"; 

(B)  by  strUbng  "for  that  year"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "with  respect  to  that 
fiscal  year";  and 


(C)  by  striking  "in  that  year"  each  place  It 
appeal*  and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "in 
that  fiscal  year". 

(13)  Section  1105(a)  of  UUe  31.  United 
States  Code,  is  further  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowing  new  sen- 
tence: 

"By  January  IS  of  each  even-numbered 
year,  ttie  President  shaU  transmit  to  the 
Congress  any  revisions  the  President  may 
desire  to  make  in  the  Budget  transmitted  in 
the  previous  year.". 

(d)  BsmuTKD  ExPDrDmnus  or  Lbgisla- 
nvx  AiTD  Judicial  Bramchss.— Section 
1105(b}  of  UUe  31.  United  SUtes  Code,  Is 
amended  by  striking  "each  year"  and  insert- 
ing in  Ueu  thereof  "each  even-numl>ered 
year". 

(e)  RscomcKiTDATioHS  TO  MncT  Estimated 
Dspicmcias.— Section  1105(c)  of  UUe  31, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  strilUng  "fiscal  year  for"  each  place 
it  appears  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "2- 
flscal-yiear  budget  period  for"; 

(2)  bor  Inserting  "or  current  2-fIscal-year 
budget  period,  as  the  case  may  be,"  after 
"curreat  fiscal  year":  and 

(3)  by  striUng  "that  year"  and  inserting  in 
Ueu  thereof  "that  period". 

(f)  SrATDfZiiT  With  Rkspect  to  C^krtaim 
Changss.- Section  1105(d)  of  title  31, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  striidng 
"fiscal  year"  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
"2-fiscal-year  budget  period". 

(g)  Capital  IirvKSTiiEifT  Amaltsis.— Sec- 
tion lU)5(e)  of  tiUe  31.  United  SUtes  Code, 
is  amended  by  striking  "ensuing  fiscal  year" 
and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "2-flscaI-year 
budget  period  to  which  such  budget  re- 
lates". 

(h)  Cokpliamck  WrrH  MAxnrm  Deficit 
AMOUirr.— Section  1105(f)  of  title  31.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  In  paragraph  (1)— 

(A)  by  striking  "a  fiscal  year"  and  insert- 
ing in  Ueu  thereof  "a  2-fiscal-year  budget 
period",  and 

(B)  by  striking  "such  fiscal  year"  the  first 
place  It  appears  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
"the  second  fiscal  year  in  such  2-fiscaI-year 
budget  period";  and 

(2)  in  paragraph  (2)  by  striking  "in  the 
budget  so  transmitted  for  any  fiscal  year" 
and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "for  the  second 
fiscal  year  in  a  2-fiscal-year  budget  period  in 
the  budget  transmitted  pursuant  to  sul>8ec- 
tion  (a)  for  such  period". 

(i)  Sdppleiiental  BiTDGrr  Estimates  and 

(1)  Section  1106(a)  of  title  31.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended— 

(A)  in  the  matter  preceding  paragraph  (1) 
by  striking  "fiscal  year"  and  inserting  in 
Ueu  thereof  "2-fiscal-year  budget  period", 
and 

(B)  in  paragraph  (1)  by  striking  "that 
fiscal  year"  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
"each  fiscal  year  in  such  2-fiscal-year 
budget  period": 

(C)  to  paragraph  (2)  by  striking  "foUowing 
the  fiscal  year"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"foUowing  the  2-liscal-year  budget  period"; 

(D)  by  strilting  "future  fiscal  years"  in 
paragraph  (3)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"the  4  fiscal  years  foUowing  the  2-fiscal-year 
budget  period  for  which  the  budget  is  sut>- 
mitted";  and 

(E)  by  striking  "fiscal  year"  the  last  place 
it  appears  in  paragraph  (3)  and  inserting  in 
Ueu  thereof  "2-fiscal-year  budget  period". 

(2)  Section  1106(b)  of  title  31.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  strilting  "the 
fiscal  year"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"each  fiscal  year  in  the  2-fiscal-year  budget 
period". 


(J)  CukkeMt  Phoorams  amd  Activities  Es- 
timates.— 

(1)  Section  1109(a)  of  titie  31.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  "On  or  before  the  first 
Monday  aftf r  January  3  of  each  year  (on  or 
l>efore  February  5  in  1986)"  and  inserting  in 
Ueu  thereof  "At  the  same  time  that  the 
President  submits  the  budget  for  a  2-fi8cal- 
year  budget  period  under  section  1105"; 

(B)  by  striking  "the  foUowing  fiscal  year" 
and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "each  fiscal 
year  in  such  2-fiscal-year  budget  period"; 
and 

(C)  by  striking  "during  that  year"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "during  each  such 
year". 

(2)  Sectlan  1109(b)  of  titie  31.  United 
States  Cod4  is  amended  by  inserting  "odd- 
numt>ered  calendar"  after  "each". 

(k)  TBAa-AaxAD  Requests  for  Aotthoriz- 
nfG  I^cisLAnoM.— Section  1110  of  titie  31. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  strtting  "fiscal  year"  and  inserting 
in  Ueu  thereof  "3-fiacal-year  budget  period 
(lieginning  on  or  after  October  1,  1989)", 
and 

(2)  by  striking  "year  before  the  year  in 
wtiich  the  fiscal  year  begins"  and  inserting 
"second  calendar  year  preceding  the  calen- 
dar year  in  which  the  2-fi8cal-year  budget 
period  liegiiis". 

(1)    BUDOXt    IHFORMATION    OM    COIISULTinG 

Sebvicxb.— Section  1114  of  titie  31.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  "The"  each  place  it  appears 
and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "For  each  2- 
fiscal-year  budget  period,  the";  and 

(2)  by  striking  "each  year"  each  place  it 
appears. 

SEC   IW.  mtB  AND  STYLE  OF  APPROPRIATION 
ACTS. 

Section  105  of  titie  1,  United  States  Code, 
is  amended  to  read  as  f oUows: 

"9 105.  Title  and  «tyle  of  appropriation  Acts 

"(a)  The  style  and  titie  of  aU  Acts  making 
appropriations  for  the  support  of  the  Gov- 
ernment shall  be  as  foUows:  'An  Act  making 
appropriations  (here  insert  the  object)  for 
the  2-flBcal'>year  budget  period  ending  Sep- 
tember 30  (here  insert  the  odd-numl>ered 
calendar  yetx.).'. 

"(b)  AU  Acts  making  regular  appropria- 
tions for  the  support  of  the  Oovemment 
shaU  be  enacted  for  a  2-fiscal-year  budget 
period,  and  shaU  specify  the  amount  of  ap- 
propriations provided  for  each  fiscal  year  in 
such  period. 

"(c)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
'2-fiscal-yeS'  budget  period'  has  the  same 
meaning  as  in  section  3(11)  of  the  Congres- 
sional Budfct  and  Impoundment  Control 
Act  of  1974(2  U.S.C.  622(11)).". 

SEC  I8C  AMENDMENTS  TO  RULES  OF  HOUSE  OF 
ItEPRESENTATIVES. 

(a)  CUuse  4(a)(lKA)  of  rule  X  of  the 
Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives  is 
amended  by  inserting  "odd-numl>ered"  after 
"each". 

(b)  Cnausc  4(aK2)  of  rule  X  of  the  Rules  of 
the  House  Of  Representatives  is  amended  by 
strikirtg  "soch  fiscal  year"  and  inserting  in 
Ueu  thereof  "the  2-fiscal-year  budget  period 
in  which  such  fiscal  year  occurs". 

(c)  Clause  4(bK2)  of  rule  X  of  the  Rules  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  is  amended  by 
striking  "fk^t  concurrent  resolution  on  the 
budget  for  each  fiscal  year"  and  Inserting  in 
Ueu  thereof  "concurrent  resolution  on  the 
budget  required  under  section  301(a)  of  the 
Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974  for  each 
2-fiscal-year  budget  period". 
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(d)  Clause  4(f)  of  rule  X  of  the  Rules  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  is  amended  by 
striidng  "annuaUy"  each  place  it  appears 
and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "blenniaUy". 

(e)  Clause  4(g)  of  rule  X  of  the  Rules  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  is  amended— 

(1)  by  strilUng  "March  15  of  each  year" 
and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "March  15  of 
each  odd-numbered  year"; 

(2)  by  strilting  "fiscal  year"  the  first  place 
it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "2- 
fiscal-year  budget  period";  and 

(3)  by  striking  "that  fiscal  year"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "each  fiscal  year  in 
such  ensuing  2-fiscaI-year  budget  period". 

(f)  Clause  4(h)  of  rule  X  of  the  Rules  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  Is  amended  by 
striidng  "fiscal  year"  and  inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  "2-fiscal-year  budget  period". 

(g)  Subdivision  (C)  of  clause  2(1)(1)  of  rule 
XI  of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives Is  repealed. 

(h)  Cnause  4(a)  of  rule  XI  of  the  Rules  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  is  amended  by 
striidng  "fiscal  year  if  reported  after  Sep- 
temlier  15  preceding  the  beginning  of  such 
fiscal  year"  and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "2- 
flscal-year  budget  period  if  reported  after 
August  1  of  the  year  in  which  such  2-fiscal- 
year  budget  period  Ijegins". 

(1)  (matise  2  of  rule  XUX  of  the  Rules  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  is  amended  by 
striking  "fiscal  year"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "2-fiscal-year  budget  period". 

SEC  107.  EFFECTIVE  DATE:  APPLICATION. 

(a)  Ik  General.— Except  as  provided  in 
subsections  (b)  and  (c).  this  title  and  the 
amendments  made  by  this  title  shall  t>ecome 
effective  on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act.  and  shaU  apply  to  2-flscal-year 
budget  periods  beginning  on  or  after  Octo- 
ber 1,  1987. 

(b)  Fiscal  Year  1987.— Notwithstanding 
subsection  (a),  the  provisions  of— 

(1)  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974, 
and 

(2)  titie  31,  United  SUtes  Code, 

(as  such  provisions  were  in  effect  on  the  day 
l)efore  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act)  shaU  apply  to  the  fiscal  years  begin- 
ning Ijefore  Octoijer  1,  1987. 

(c)  Fiscal  Year  1989.— 

(1)  Notwitlistanding  the  amendments 
made  by  this  title,  in  the  case  of  the  2-fiscal- 
year  budget  period  beginning  Octolier  I, 
1987,  the  President  shaU  submit— 

(A)  the  budget  required  by  section  1105  of 
title  31,  United  SUtes  Code,  for  the  second 
fiscal  year  in  such  period,  and 

(B)  the  estimates  required  by  section  1109 
of  title  31,  United  SUtes,  for  the  second 
fiscal  year  in  such  period, 

on  or  Ijefore  the  day  that  is  30  days  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(2)  Notwitlistanding  the  amendments 
made  by  this  title,  in  the  case  of  the  2-fiscal- 
year  budget  period  beginning  October  1, 
1987,  the  Congressional  Budget  Office  shaU 
submit  the  report  required  by  section 
202(f)(1)  of  the  Congressional  Budget  and 
Impoundment  Control  Act  of  1974  for  the 
second  fiscal  year  in  such  period  on  or 
before  the  day  that  is  30  days  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(d)  DEFnrmoN.— For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  term  "2-fi8cal-year  budget  period" 
shaU  have  the  meaning  given  to  such  term 
in  section  3(11)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
and  Impoundment  Control  Act  of  1974  (2 
U.S.C.  622(11)),  as  added  by  section 
103(bK2)  of  this  titie. 


TITLE  II— PIUXXDURES  FOR  EXPEDITED 
RESCISSIONS 
SEC  ZOt.  EXPEDrrED  RESCISSIONS. 

(a)  In  General.— If  the  President,  within 
three  calendar  days  (excluding  Sundays)  of 
the  time  the  President  approves  any  appro- 
priation biU.  transmits  to  both  Houses  of 
the  Congress,  one  or  more  special  messages 
in  accordance  with  subsection  (b)  proposing 
to  rescind  aU  or  part  of  any  items  of  appro- 
priation provided  in  the  appropriation  blU, 
such  special  messages  shall  l>e  considered  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion. 

(b)  Special  Messages.— 

(1)  Each  special  message  transmitted 
under  sutsection  (a)  shaU  specify,  with  re- 
spect to  each  Item  of  appropriation  (or  part 
thereof)  proposed  by  the  message  to  l)e  re- 
scinded, the  matters  referred  to  in  para- 
graphs (1)  ttirough  (5)  of  section  1012(a)  of 
the  Impoundment  Control  Act  of  1974  (2 
U.S.C.  683(a)). 

(2)  Each  special  message  transmitted 
under  sutsection  (a)  shaU  be  accompanied 
by  a  draft  bUl  or  joint  resolution  that 
would,  if  enacted,  rescind  each  item  of  ap- 
propriation (or  part  thereof)  proposed  by 
the  message  to  l)e  rescinded. 

(3)(A)  Except  as  provided  in  subparagraph 
(B).  the  President  may  transmit  one  special 
message  under  subsection  (a)  with  respect 
to  each  agency  for  wliich  an  appropriation 
biU  appropriates  or  otherwise  makes  funds 
available.  A  special  message  may  propose  to 
rescind  one  or  more  items  of  appropriation 
with  respect  to  the  agency  to  which  It  re- 
lates. 

(BKi)  For  purposes  of  subparagraph  (A), 
except  as  provided  in  clause  (11).  the  term 
"agency"  means- 
CD  any  Executive  department  (as  defined 
in  section  101  of  title  5,  United  SUtes  Code), 
and 

(II)  any  independent  esUblishment  (as  de- 
fined in  section  104  of  title  5,  United  SUtes 
Code). 

of  the  United  SUtes  Government. 

(11)  The  President  shaU  incorporate  in  a 
single  special  message  all  rescissions  pro- 
posed with  respect  to  any  independent  es- 
Ublishment— 

(I)  for  wtiich  an  appropriation  biU  appro- 
priates or  otherwise  makes  funds  avaUable. 
and 

(II)  for  which  the  total  amount  appropri- 
ated or  otherwise  made  available  for  the 
fiscal  year  immediately  preceding  the  fiscal 
year  in  which  the  special  message  Is  trans- 
mitted was  less  than  $100,000,000. 

For  purposes  of  subclause  (II)  of  this 
clause,  the  total  amount  appropriated  for 
an  independent  esUblishment  for  a  fiscal 
year  shall  be  determined  without  regard  to 
any  rescission  or  deferral  under  this  section 
or  imder  the  Impoundment  Control  Act  of 
1974.  and  without  regard  to  any  reduction 
or  sequestration  under  section  252  of  the 
Balanced  Budget  and  Emergency  Deficit 
Control  Act  of  1985. 

(c)  Procedures  in  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives.- 

(IKA)  On  the  day  on  which  a  special  mes- 
sage proposing  to  rescind  an  item  of  appro- 
priation is  transmitted  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
resenUtlves  and  the  Senate  under  subsec- 
tion (a),  the  draft  biU  or  joint  resolution  ac- 
companying such  special  message  shaU  l>e 
introduced  (by  request)  in  the  House  by  the 
majority  leader  of  the  House,  for  himself 
and  the  minority  leader  of  the  House,  or  by 
the  Members  of  the  House  designated  by 
the  majority  leader  and  the  minority  leader 
of  the  House,  and  shaU  l>e  introduced  (by 


request)  in  the  Senate  by  the  majority 
leader  of  the  Senate,  for  tiimself  and  the 
minority  leader  of  the  Senate,  or  by  the 
Meml>ers  of  the  Senate  desimated  by  the 
majority  leader  and  the  minority  leader  of 
the  Senate.  If  either  House  is  not  in  session 
on  the  day  on  which  a  special  message  is 
transmitted,  the  draft  biU  or  Joint  resolu- 
tion shaU  be  introduced  in  that  House,  as 
provided  in  the  preceding  sentence,  on  the 
first  day  thereafter  on  which  such  House  is 
in  session. 

(B)  A  bUl  or  joint  resolution  Introduced  in 
the  House  of  RepresenUtlves  or  the  Senate 
pursuant  to  subparagraph  (A)  sliaU  be  re- 
ferred on  the  date  of  Introduction  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  of  such 
House.  The  committee  shaU  report  the  bUl 
or  joint  resolution  without  substantive  revi- 
sion (and  with  or  without  recommendation) 
not  later  than  5  calendar  days  of  continuous 
session  of  the  Congress  after  the  date  on 
which  the  biU  or  joint  resolution  is  intro- 
duced. A  committee  faUing  to  report  a  biU 
or  joint  resolution  within  the  5-day  period 
referred  to  in  the  preceding  sentence  sliaU 
be  automatically  discharged  from  consider- 
ation of  the  bUl  or  joint  resolution,  and  the 
bUl  or  joint  resolution  sliaU  be  placed  on  the 
appropriate  calendar. 

(C)  A  vote  on  final  passage  of  a  biU  or 
joint  resolution  Introduced  in  a  House  of 
the  Congress  pursuant  to  subparagraph  (A) 
ShaU  l>e  taken  on  or  before  the  close  of  the 
10th  calendar  day  of  continuous  session  of 
the  Congress  after  the  date  of  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  biU  or  Joint  resolution  in  such 
House.  If  the  biU  or  Joint  resolution  is 
agreed  to,  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
senUtlves (in  the  case  of  a  biU  or  Joint  reso- 
lution agreed  to  in  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives) or  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  (in 
the  case  of  a  bUl  or  joint  resolution  agreed 
to  in  the  Senate)  shaU  cause  the  bUl  or  Joint 
resolution  to  be  engrossed,  certified,  and 
transmitted  to  the  other  House  of  the  Con- 
gress on  the  same  calendar  day  on  which 
the  biU  or  Joint  resolution  is  agreed  to  by 
such  House. 

(2)  If  prior  to  the  passage  by  one  House  of 
a  biU  or  joint  resolution  introduced  Ui  that 
House  under  this  section,  that  House  re- 
ceives a  biU  or  joint  resolution  containing 
the  same  provisions  from  the  other  House 
pursuant  to  subparagraph  (C)  of  paragraph 
(1).  then— 

(A)  the  procedure  in  the  House  receiving 
the  biU  or  joint  resolution  with  respect  to 
the  biU  or  joint  resolution  introduced  in 
that  House  shaU  be  the  same  as  if  the  biU  or 
Joint  resolution  had  not  l)een  received  from 
the  other  House;  but 

<B)  the  vote  on  final  passage  shaU  t>e  on 
the  biU  or  joint  resolution  of  the  other 
House. 

(3)(A)  A  motion  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
senUtlves to  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
a  biU  or  joint  resolution  under  this  section 
shaU  be  liighly  privileged  and  not  debatable. 
An  amendment  to  the  motion  shall  not  be  in 
order,  nor  shaU  it  be  in  order  to  move  to  re- 
consider the  vote  by  which  the  motion  is 
agreed  to  or  disagreed  to. 

(B)  Debate  in  the  House  of  RepresenU- 
tlves on  a  biU  or  joint  resolution  under  tills 
section  shaU  be  limited  to  not  more  than  4 
hours,  which  shaU  t>e  divided  equaUy  be- 
tween those  favoring  and  those  opposing 
the  biU  or  joint  resolution.  A  motion  to 
postpone,  made  in  the  House  of  RepresenU- 
tlves with  rest>ect  to  the  consideration  of  a 
blU  or  Joint  resolution  under  this  section, 
and  a  motion  to  proceed  to  the  consider- 
ation of  other  business.  shaU   not  l>e  in 
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.  A  Botton  foitlHr  to  limit  debate  shsU 
not  be  debafble  It  ihaD  not  be  In  order  to 
move  to  table  or  to  reeammit  a  bU  or  Joint 
ranlotlan  undv  ttato  aeetkn  or  to  move  to 
f^'-''*—  the  vote  by  which  the  bm  or 
Joint  reaolntton  la  acreed  to  or  dieacreed  to. 

(O  All  appeals  from  the  dedsiona  of  the 
Chair  iiililliii  to  the  application  of  the 
Rulea  of  the  Houae  of  Re^esentatives  to 
the  prooedure  rdatlnc  to  a  bill  or  Joint  reao- 
lutloa  under  thia  aeetion  shall  be  decided 
vtthoutdrtiate. 

(D)  Kwmt  to  the  extent  q)ecifically  pro- 
vided In  the  r'owWT't  itrovislona  of  this 
paiagraph.  oonsideratlon  of  a  bill  or  Joint 
reaolatlon  under  this  section  shall  be  gov- 
anwd  by  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
s<iiilatliiis  appUeable  to  other  bills  and  Joint 
reaobitlans  in  similar  circumstances. 

(4XA)  A  motian  in  the  Senate  to  proceed 
to  the  eonalderation  of  a  bUl  or  Joint  resolu- 
tkn  under  this  section  shall  be  prlvOeged 
and  not  debatable.  An  amendment  to  the 
motion  shaD  not  be  in  order,  nor  shall  It  be 
In  order  to  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by 
whl^  the  motloii  Is  atreed  to  or  disagreed 
to. 

(B)  Debate  In  the  Soiate  on  a  bill  or  Joint 
reaolutlon  under  this  section,  and  all  debat- 
able mottflns  and  appeals  in  connection 
therewith,  shall  be  limited  to  not  more  than 
4  hours.  The  time  shall  be  equally  divided 
between,  and  controlled  by.  the  majority 
leader  and  the  minority  leader  or  their  des- 


(C)  Debate  In  the  Senate  on  any  debatable 
motion  or  appeal  in  ocmnectlon  with  a  bill  or 
Joint  reaolutlon  under  this  section  shall  be 
Itanlted  to  not  more  than  1  hour,  to  be 
equally  divided  between,  and  controlled  by, 
the  mover  and  the  manager  of  the  bill  or 
Joint  resolution,  exoq)t  that  in  the  event 
the  manager  of  the  bill  or  Joint  resolution  is 
in  tevor  of  any  such  motion  or  appeal,  the 
ttnte  in  opposition  thereto,  shall  be  con- 
tndled  by  the  minority  leader  or  bis  desig- 
nee. Such  leaders,  or  either  of  them,  may, 
tram  time  under  their  control  on  the  pas- 
sage of  a  bill  or  Joint  resolution,  allot  addi- 
tional time  to  any  Senator  during  the  con- 
sideration   of    any    debatable    motion    or 


(D)  A  motion  in  the  Senate  to  further 
limit  debate  on  a  bUl  or  Joint  resolution 
under  this  section  is  not  debatable.  A 
motion  to  table  or  to  recommit  a  bill  or 
Jotait  resolution  under  this  section  is  not  in 
order. 

(d)  PaoHisiTioH  or  AMXNDiixirrs.— No 
amendmmt  to  a  bill  or  Joint  resolution  con- 
sidered under  this  section  shall  be  in  order 
in  either  the  House  of  Representatives  or 
the  Senate.  No  motion  to  suspend  the  appli- 
cation of  this  subsection  shall  be  in  order  in 
either  House,  nor  shall  It  be  in  order  in 
either  House  for  the  Presiding  Officer  to  en- 
tertain a  request  to  suspend  the  application 
of  this  subsection  by  unanimous  consent. 

(e)  DamnnoRS.— For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion— 

(1)  "item  of  appropriation"  means  any  nu- 
merically expressed  amount  of  budget  au- 
thority set  forth  In  an  appropriation  bill; 

(2)  "appropriaticm  bill"  means  any  general 
or  special  appropriation  bill,  and  any  bill  or 
Joint  resolution  maWng  supplemental,  defi- 
ciency, or  continuing  appropriations: 

(3)  "appropriatioQ  Act"  means  any  appro- 
priation bill  that  has  been  approved  by  the 
President  and  becnne  law, 

(4)  "budget  authority"  has  the  meaning 
given  to  such  term  in  section  3(2)  of  the 
Congressional  Budget  and  Impoundment 
C(mtrol  Act  of  1974  (2  X3&.C.  622(2));  and 


(5)  continuity  of  a  session  of  the  Congress 
shall  bo  considered  as  broken  only  by  an  ad- 
journment of  the  Congress  sine  die,  and  the 
days  on  which  either  House  is  not  in  session 
because  of  an  adjournment  of  more  than  3 
days  to  a  day  certain  shall  be  excluded  in 
the  computation  of  the  5-day  and  ICMay  pe- 
riods referred  to  in  subsection  (c)  of  this  sec- 
tion. If  a  special  message  is  transmitted 
under  this  section  during  any  Congress  and 
the  last  session  of  the  Congress  adjourns 
sine  die  before  the  expiration  of  10  calendar 
days  of  continuous  session  (or  a  special  mes- 
sage is  transmitted  after  the  last  session  of 
the  Congress  adjourns  sine  die),  the  mes- 
sage shall  be  deemed  to  have  been  retrans- 
mitted on  the  first  day  of  the  succeeding 
Congress  and  the  5-day  and  10-day  periods 
referred  to  in  subsection  (c)  of  this  section 
shall  conunence  on  the  day  after  such  first 
day. 

(f)    EXKRCISX    OP    RULSKAKIHG    POWKRS.— 

The  provisions  of  this  section  are  enacted 
by  the  Congress— 

(1)  as  an  exercise  of  the  rulemaking  power 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
Senate,  respectively,  and  as  such  they  shall 
be  considered  as  part  of  the  rules  of  each 
House,  respectively,  or  of  that  House  to 
which  they  specifically  apply,  and  such 
rules  shall  supersede  other  rules  only  to  the 
extent  that  they  are  inconsistent  therewith: 
and 

(2)  with  full  recognition  of  the  constitu- 
tional right  of  either  Houae  to  change  such 
rules  (so  far  as  relating  to  such  House)  at 
any  time,  in  the  same  manner,  and  to  the 
same  extent  as  in  the  case  of  any  other  rule 
of  such  House. 

TITLE  III— BUDGETARY  TREATMENT  OF 
CREIHT  TRANSACnONS  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATSS  GOVERNMENT 

SEC.  3*1.  DEFINrnONS. 

For  purposes  of  this  title: 

(1)  The  term  "Federal  agency"  means  an 
executive  department,  an  Independent  P'ed- 
eral  establishment,  or  a  corporation  or 
other  entity  established  by  the  Congress 
that  is  owned  in  whole  or  in  part  by  the 
United  States.  The  term  does  not  include 
the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System  or  the  College  Construction 
Loan  Insurance  Association. 

(2)  The  terms  "private  insurers"  and  "pri- 
vate sector"  mean  entities  that  are  not  Fed- 
eral agencies,  entities  established  by  the 
Federal  Government,  or  units  of  State  or 
local  government  or  entities  established  by 
them. 

(3)  The  term  "direct  loan"  means  a  dis- 
bursement of  funds  by  the  Federal  C3ovem- 
ment  to  a  non-Federal  borrower  under  a 
contract  that  requires  the  repayment  of 
such  funds  with  or  without  interest.  This 
term  includes  the  purchase  of,  or  participa- 
tion in,  a  loan  msde  by  another  lender,  as 
well  as  disbursement  on  behalf  of  a  Federal 
agency  by  the  Federal  Oedit  Revolving 
Fund  as  required  under  section  310(c)  of 
this  title.  This  term  does  not  include  the  ac- 
quisition of  a  federally  guaranteed  loan  in 
satisfaetion  of  default  claims.  For  the  pur- 
ptose  of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
title,  dfrect  loans  may  be  grouped  and  treat- 
ed as  a  single  loan  as  agreed  to  by  the  Secre- 
tary aixl  the  head  of  the  affected  agency. 

(4)  The  term  "direct  loan  obligation" 
means  a  binding  agreement  entered  into  by 
a  Federal  agency  for  the  Government  under 
which  a  Federal  agency  agrees  to  make  a 
direct  loan  once  specified  conditions  are  ful- 
filled by  the  borrower. 

(5)  "Ilie  term  "loan  guarantee"  means  any 
guarantee,  insurance,  or  other  pledge  with 


respect  to  the  payment  of  all  or  a  part  of 
the  principal  or  Interest  on  any  debt  obliga- 
tion of  a  ndn-Federal  borrower  to  a  non- 
Federal  lender,  but  does  not  Include  the  in- 
surance of  deposits,  shares,  or  other 
withdrawable  accounts  in  financial  institu- 
tions. For  the  purposes  of  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  this  title,  loan  guarantees  may 
be  grouped  and  treated  as  a  single  loan  as 
agreed  to  by  the  Secretary  and  the  head  of 
the  affected  agency. 

(6)  The  term  "loan  guarantee  commit- 
ment" means  a  binding  agreement  entered 
into  by  a  Federal  agency  for  the  Govern- 
ment under  which  a  Federal  agency  agrees 
to  guarantee  a  loan  once  specified  condi- 
tions are  fulfilled  by  the  borrower,  the 
lender,  and  any  other  parties  to  the  guaran- 
tee agreement. 

(7)  The  term  "subsidy"  means  the  meas- 
ttfe  of  financial  assistance  to  the  borrower 
of  Federal  csedit.  For  a  direct  loan,  the  sub- 
sidy means  the  difference  between  the  face 
value  of  the  loan  and  the  estimated  pro- 
ceeds from  the  sale  of  the  loan  in  the  invest- 
ment securities  markets.  For  a  loan  guaran- 
tee, it  means  the  estimated  net  cost  to  the 
Government  to  reinsure  the  guarantee  (in- 
cluding transfer  of  responsibility  for  aU 
future  admiaistration)  with  a  private  insur- 
er. For  loan  guarantees  with  an  interest 
payment  by  the  Government,  the  subsidy 
calculation  Would  also  include  the  present 
value,  based  on  a  comparable  market  dis- 
coimt  rate,  of  the  difference  between  the  in- 
terest paid  \tg  the  borrower  and  the  interest 
that  would  be  charged  by  a  private  lender 
for  such  loan.  To  the  extent  that  the  Feder- 
al Government  charges  fees  to  beneficiaries, 
such  fees  wiO  be  taken  into  account  in  esti- 
mating the  vequlred  appropriations  for  sub- 
sidies. For  diriect  loans  not  routinely  sold 
and  for  guaranteed  loans  not  routinely  rein- 
sured, the  subsidy  is  the  estimated  net 
present  value,  based  on  a  comparable 
market  discount  rate,  of  the  difference  In 
cost  to  the  borrower  between  the  direct  loan 
or  guaranteed  loan  and  alternative  private 
financing  potentially  available  to  the  same 
or  a  similar  borrower  for  the  same  or  a  simi- 
lar purpose.  Estimates  made  by  the  Secre- 
tary or  by  agencies  under  rules  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary  shall  constitute  the  appro- 
priate computation  of  the  subsidy.  To  the 
extent  practdcable,  such  estimates  shall  be 
based  upon  experience  from  sale  of  direct 
loans  or  reinsurance  of  loan  guarantees. 

(8)  The  term  "fund"  means  the  Federal 
Credit  Revolving  Fund,  as  established  by 
section  304(a)  of  this  title. 

(9)  "Secretary"  means  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury. 

SEC.  302.  DIRECT  LOAN  PROGRAMS. 

(a)  Begiiuiing  October  1,  1987,  an  obliga- 
tion by  any  Federal  agency  to  make  a  direct 
loan  to  the  non-Federal  borrowers  shall  be 
an  obligatioa  of  the  fund. 

(b)  For  each  fiscal  year  beginning  with 
fiscal  year  1^88,  the  Federal  agency  shall  in- 
clude In  its  budget  proposal  (1)  the  planned 
level  of  new  direct  loan  obligations,  and  (2) 
the  estimated  subsidy  associated  with  the 
proposed  direct  loan  obligations. 

(c)  Beginning  October  1,  1987.  a  Federal 
agency  shall  not  obligate  the  fund  to  make 
a  direct  loan  obligation  unless  an  appropria- 
tion has  been  made  to  the  Federal  agency 
for  its  subsidy  or  a  limitation  is  enacted  in 
an  annual  appropriations  Act  on  the  use  of 
funds  otherwise  available  to  the  Federal 
agency  for  the  subsidy. 

(d)  At  the  time  a  direct  loan  obligation  is 
Incurred,  the  Federal  agency  shall  obtain  an 


estimate  of  the  subsidy  of  the  loan  from  the 
Secretary  or.  at  the  discretion  of  the  Secre- 
tary, shall  make  such  an  estimate  based 
upon  guidelines  established  by  the  Secre- 
tary. For  the  purposes  of  section  1501  of 
title  31,  United  States  Code.  (1)  the  amount 
of  such  estimate  shall  constitute  an  obliga- 
tion of  the  Federal  agency;  and  (2)  the  dif- 
ference between  such  estimate  and  the  face 
value  of  the  loan  shall  constitute  an  obliga- 
tion of  the  fund. 

(e)  The  subsidy  associated  with  the  direct 
loan  as  determined  in  subsection  (d)  shall  be 
paid  as  the  lean  is  disbursed,  unless  the  Sec- 
retary determines  otherwise. 

(f)  Subject  to  section  305(a)(S)  of  this 
title,  the  Secretary  or  the  Federal  agency 
acting  for  and  under  the  guidance  of  the 
Secretary,  shall  sell  direct  loans  to  the  pri- 
vate sector.  Such  sales  shall  be  without  Fed- 
eral guarantee  of  repayment  of  principal  or 
interest,  in  whole  or  in  part,  and  shall  in- 
clude the  transfer  of  resiwnslbility  for  serv- 
icing such  loans  to  the  private  sector. 

(g)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued as  changing  the  responsibility  of  a 
Federal  agency  to  determine  the  terms  and 
conditions  of  eligibility  for,  or  the  amount 
of  assistance  provided  by,  direct  loans  made 
by  the  Federal  CJovemment. 

SEC.  303.  LOAN  GUARANTEE  PROGRAM& 

(a)  Beginning  October  1.  1987,  a  commit- 
ment to  giuu-antee  a  loan  shall  be  a  commit- 
ment of  the  fund. 

(b)  For  each  fiscal  year  beginning  with 
fiscal  year  1988,  a  Federal  agency  author- 
ized to  make  loan  guarantee  commitments 
shall  include  in  its  budget  proposal  (1)  the 
level  of  new  loan  guarantee  commitments 
and  (2)  the  estimated  subsidy  associated 
with  the  proposed  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. 

(c)  Beginning  October  1,  1987,  a  Federal 
agency  shall  not  commit  the  fund  to  guar- 
antee a  loan  unless  an  appropriation  has 
been  made  to  the  Federal  agency  for  its  sub- 
sidy, or  a  limitation  is  enacted  in  an  annual 
appropriations  Act  on  the  use  of  funds  oth- 
erwise available  to  the  Federal  agency  for 
the  subsidy. 

(d)  At  the  time  a  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ment is  made,  the  Federal  agency  shall 
obtain  an  estimate  of  the  subsidy  of  the 
loan  guarantee  from  the  Secretary  or,  at 
the  discretion  of  the  Secretary,  shall  make 
an  estimate  of  the  subsidy  based  upon 
guidelines  provided  by  the  Secretary.  The 
amount  of  such  estimate  shall  constitute  an 
obligation  of  the  Federal  agency  for  the 
purposes  of  section  1501  of  title  31,  United 
SUtes  Code. 

(e)  The  subsidy  sssociated  with  the  loan 
guarantee  determined  In  subsection  (d) 
shall  be  paid  to  the  fund  at  the  time  the  un- 
derlying loan  agreement  is  executed,  unless 
the  Secretary  determines  otherwise. 

(f)  Subject  to  section  305(a)(5)  of  this 
title,  the  Secretary  or  the  Federal  agency, 
operating  for  and  under  the  guidance  of  the 
Secretary,  shall  purchase  reinsurance  of  the 
guarantee  from  private  insurers. 

(g)  Nothing  in  this  title  shall  be  construed 
as  changing  the  responsibility  of  a  Federal 
agency  to  determine  the  terms  and  condi- 
tions of  eligibility  for,  or  the  amount  of  as- 
sistance provided  by,  guaranteed  loans  made 
by  the  Federal  Government. 

SEC  3M.  ESTABUSMMENT  OF  THE  FUND  WITHIN 
THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  TREASURY. 

(a)  There  is  hereby  established  in  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  a  Federal 
Oedlt  Revolving  Fund. 

(b)  Beginning  October  1,  1987,  the  fund 
wUl  serve  as  a  central  revolving  fund  and  fi- 
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nancing  mechanism  for  all  new  Federal 
direct  loans  and  loan  guarantees  in  accord- 
ance with  the  terms  and  conditions  of  this 
title.  Amounts  received  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tions (a)(3)  and  (aKSXA)  of  section  305  of 
this  title  shall  be  credited  to  the  fund  and 
shall  be  available  for  the  purposes  of  sub- 
sections (aK4),  (a)(5XB),  (a)(6).  and  (aK8)  of 
such  section. 

SEC    30&.    AUTHORmr    OF    THE    SECRETARY    TO 
MANAGE  THE  FUND. 

(a)  With  regard  to  direct  loans  and  loan 
guarantees  made  beginning  October  1,  1987, 
the  Secretary  shall— 

(1)  estimate  the  subsidy,  or  require  esti- 
mates to  be  made  by  the  Federal  agencies, 
for  each  direct  loan  and  loan  guarantee  or 
for  groups  of  similar  direct  loans  and  loan 
guarantees,  taking  into  account  the  risk  and 
other  costs  of  the  program: 

(2)  furnish  the  appropriate  Federal 
agency  with  the  subsidy  estimates  in  a 
timely  fashion; 

(3)  receive  into  the  fund  the  following  col- 
lections: 

(A)  subsidy  payments  from  the  Federal 
agencies; 

(B)  payments  of  principal,  interest,  fees, 
and  other  moneys  due  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment for  direct  loans  obligated  after  Sep- 
tember 30,  1987; 

(C)  the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  a  direct 
loans  obligated  after  September  30,  1987, 
and  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  any  collater- 
al received  as  the  result  of  defaults  on  such 
loans; 

(D)  fees  and  other  moneys  due  the  Feder- 
al Government  for  loan  guarantees  for 
which  commitments  were  made  after  Sep- 
tember 30,  1987,  and  the  proceeds  from  the 
sale  of  any  collateral  received  as  the  result 
of  defaults  on  such  loan  guarantees; 

(4)  disburse  the  direct  loan  to  the  borrow- 
er and,  in  accordance  with  agency  loan 
agreements,  make  claim  payments  for  those 
guaranteed  loans  in  default  that  have  not 
been  reinsiu^d; 

(5)  either  directly  or  through  the  Federal 
agencies  administering  such  loans  and  guar- 
antees, (A)  sell  direct  loans,  without  Federal 
giiarantee  of  repayment  of  principal  or  in- 
terest, in  whole  or  in  part  and  (B)  purchase 
reinsurance  of  loan  guarantees;  or  after  con- 
sultation with  the  affected  Federal  agency, 
and  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
exempt  such  direct  loans  from  sale  and  such 
guarantees  from  reinsurance; 

(6)  maintain  reserves  to  cover  loan  guar- 
antee defaults  for  any  loan  guarantees  not 
reinsured  by  private  insurers; 

(7)  credit  Interests  to  the  fund  monthly  on 
the  average  amount  of  the  undisbursed  cash 
balances  of  the  fund  during  the  preceding 
month  at  a  rate  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary, taking  into  consideration  the  current 
average  market  jrields  on  outstanding  mar- 
ketable obligations  of  the  United  States  of 
comparable  maturity; 

(8)  transfer  from  time  to  time  to  the  gen- 
eral fund  of  the  Treasury  such  balances  of 
the  fund  as  the  Secretary  determines  are  in 
excess  of  the  needs  of  the  fund; 

(9)  ensure  full  accountability  for  the 
credit  activity  of  each  Federal  agency  by 
identifying  separately  the  credit  activity  of 
each  credit  program  of  such  agency  on  the 
fund's  hookas;  and 

(10)  require  timely  uniform  reporting 
from  Federal  agencies  on  loan  performance 
and  borrower  characteristics,  monitor  due 
diligence  debt  collection  efforts,  assess  Fed- 
eral   agency    performance,    and    otherwise 


study  and  undertake  improvements  in  Fed- 
eral agency  credit  maiuwement. 

(b)  The  Secretary  is  authorised  to  appoint 
such  officers,  attorneys,  employees,  agents, 
consxilt&nts,  and  financial  advisors  as  may 
be  required,  to  define  their  duties,  to  fix  and 
to  pay  such  compensation  for  their  services 
as  may  be  determined,  subject  to  the  civil 
service  and  classification  laws,  to  require 
bonds  for  them  and  pay  the  premium  there- 
of, to  carry  out  the  functions  to  the  fund. 

SEC.  30(.  AGENCY  RESPONSIBiUTIES. 

The  head  of  each  Federal  agency  author- 
ized to  make  or  guarantee  loans  covered  by 
this  tiUe  shaU— 

(1)  provide  the  Secretary  in  a  timely  fash- 
ion with  information  about  the  Federal 
agency's  direct  loan  or  loan  guarantee  pro- 
grams sufficient  to  enable  the  Secretary  to 
calculate  the  estimated  subsidy,  or  shall,  as 
required  by  the  Secretary,  estimate  the  sub- 
sidy in  accordance  vrith  the  Secretary's 
guidance; 

(2)  request  annual  appropriations,  or  limi- 
tations on  funds  otherwise  available,  for  the 
subsidies  attributable  to  that  Federal  agen- 
cy's direct  loan  or  loan  guarantee  program 
in  each  fiscal  year; 

(3)  carry  out  the  Federal  agency's  direct 
loan  or  loan  guarantee  programs  within  the 
lower  of  (A)  applicable  appropriations  Act 
limitations  on  direct  loan  obligations  or  loan 
guarantee  commitments,  or  (B)  aimual  ap- 
propriations or  funds  otherwise  available  to 
cover  subsidy  costs  for  the  program: 

(4)  take  such  action  as  may  be  necessary, 
prior  to  October  1,  1987,  to  ensure  that  loan 
contrtu:ts  executed  by  such  agency  on  or 
after  such  date  require  a  purchaser  of  such 
a  loan,  pursuant  to  section  305(aK5)  of  this 
title,  to  afford  the  borrower  under  the  loan 
the  same  procedural  and  substantive  rights 
as  are  afforded  to  the  borrower  by  the  Fed- 
eral agency  under  the  loan  contract: 

(5)  to  the  extent  authorized  and  subject  to 
such  limitations  as  provided  in  annual  ap- 
propriations Acts,  retain  guarantee  or  other 
fees  to  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  adminis- 
tering direct  or  guaranteed  loan  programs; 

(6)  except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (5), 
and  notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law,  pay  to  the  fund  all  sums  received  with 
respect  to  any  direct  loan  or  guaranteed 
loan  that  is  an  obligation  or  c(»nmitment  of 
the  fund. 

SEC  3«7.  BUDGETARY  TREATMENT. 

(a)  For  the  purposes  of  chapter  11,  title 
31.  United  States  Code  (relating  to  the  exec- 
utive budget  process)  and  of  titles  III  and 
IV  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974. 
in  the  case  of  any  direct  loan  made  by  a 
Federal  agency  beginning  October  1,  1987, 
the  subsidy  shall  be  treated  as  an  obligation 
made  by  such  agency. 

(b)  For  the  purposes  of  chapter  11,  title 
31,  United  States  Code  (relating  to  the  exec- 
utive budget  process)  and  of  titles  III  and 
rv  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974, 
in  the  case  of  any  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ment made  by  a  Federal  agency  beginning 
October  1,  1987,  the  subsidy  shall  be  treated 
as  an  obligation  made  by  such  agency. 

(c)  For  the  purposes  of  chapter  11,  title 
31.  United  States  Code  (relating  to  the  exec- 
utive budget  process)  and  of  titles  m  and 
IV  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974, 
financing  requirements  of  Federal  credit 
programs  in  excess  of  subsidies  paid  by 
agencies  shall  be  treated  as  obligations  of 
the  fund. 

SEC  308.  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS. 

(a)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized,  at  his  dis- 
cretion, to  use  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of 
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■nj  aecarltt«  hereafter  isued  under  the 
aeoond  Uberty  Bond  Act  <1)  to  finance 
diract  kMUM  to  the  extent  not  covered  by  the 
moneyi  reeehred  under  subaeetlons  (aK3) 
■ad  (aXSXA)  of  aectlan  305  of  this  UUe;  and 
<3)  to  pay  ciatana.  reaulttnc  from  federally 
loannteed  loaot.  in  ezoea  of  the  reaerves 
of  the  fund.  The  fund  shall  pay  interest  to 
the  Tteasury  on  any  borrowinc  to  meet 
■adi  puiDuaei  at  the  same  rates  as  thoee 
prcKribed  under  subsection  (aK7)  of  such 


(b)  In  the  event  that  the  fund  sustains 
kMHB  on  Ita  operations  there  are  authorized 
to  be  approi»lated  to  the  fund  such  sums  as 
may  be  necenary  for  the  purposes  of  liqul- 
dattncdebC 

(e)  There  are  authortKd  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  eaA  Federal  acency  otherwise  au- 
thoriwd  to  make  oblicatlons  for  direct 
loaaa,  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for 
the  subaldlea  associated  with  proposed 
direct  loan  obligations, 

<d)  There  are  anthorted  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  each  Federal  agency  otherwise  au- 
thorted  to  make  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for 
the  aulMidies  asMxlated  with  proposed  loan 
guarantee  commitments. 

(e>  There  are  authorised  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  the  Secretary  such  simis  as  may  be 
neoessary  for  the  salaries  and  expenses  in- 
curred to  carry  out  his  responsibilities 
under  this  UUe. 

SBC    SM.    ISBATMKNT    OF    DCPOeiT    INSUKANCE 
AGKNCm. 

(a)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  Utle.  the  credit  acUvlUes  of  the  lib- 
eral Deposit  Insuraitce  CorporaUon.  the 
Federal  SaTlnga  and  Loan  Insurance  Corpo- 
ration, the  National  Credit  Union  Adminis- 
tration, the  Pension  Benefit  Guaranty  Cor- 
poration, and  the  SecuriUes  and  Exchange 
Onmmlmilon  shall  be  treated  as  follows: 

(1)  Obligations  to  make  direct  loans  to  the 
public  or  to  anume  loan  assets  shall  remain 
obUgaUona  of  the  agencies. 

(3)  Commitments  to  guarantee  a  loan 
shaU  remain  commitments  of  the  agencies. 

O)  For  each  fiscal  year  beginning  with 
fiscal  year  1988.  such  agency  shall  include  in 
Its  budget  proposal  the  estimated  subsidy 
coat  smoclstfd  with  proposed  direct  loan  ob- 
ligaUons.  including  acquislUons  of  loan 
assets. 

(4)  For  each  fiscal  year  beginning  with 
fiscal  year  1S88.  such  agency  shall  Include  in 
its  budget  proposal  the  estimated  subsidy 
cost  associated  with  propoaed  loan  guaran- 
tee commitments.  The  estimated  subsidy 
costs  associated  with  proposed  loan  guaran- 
tee commitments  shall  constitute  an  obliga- 
tion of  the  agency. 

(5)  No  appropriations  or  limitations  on 
the  use  of  funds  otherwise  available  shall  be 
required  for  subsidies. 

(b)  Nothing  in  this  secUon  shall  be  con- 
strued ss  changing  the  re^Mnsibility  of 
such  agencies  to  determine  the  terms  and 
condlUons  of  eligibility  for,  or  the  amount 
of  assistance  provided  by  these  agencies, 
sac  na  imcr  on  onut  laws  and  conform- 
ing AmNDMsms. 

(a)  Nothing  In  this  UUe  shall  be  construed 
as  limlUng  the  authority  of  any  Federal 
agency  to  enter  into  agreements  to  make  or 
to  guarantee  loans  onder  statutes  that  exist- 
ed prior  to  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act  or  that  may  be  enacted  subeequenUy: 
Provided,  That  all  such  agreements  shall  be 
oonttngoit  upon  meeting  the  requirements 
of  this  UUe. 

(b)  This  UUe  shall  supersede,  modify,  or 
repeal  any  provision  of  law  heretofore  en- 


acted to  the  extent  such  provision  is  incon- 
sistent with  this  UUe. 

(cKl)  A  Federal  agency  other  than  the 
Department  of  the  Treasury  may  not  issue, 
sell,  or  guarantee  an  obligaUon  of  a  type 
that  is  ordinarily  financed  in  Investment  se- 
curlUes  markets,  as  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary, unless  the  terms  of  the  obligation 
provide  that  It  may  not  be  held  by  any 
person  or  entity  other  than  the  Secretary. 
The  Secretary  may  waive  this  requirement 
with  respect  to  obligations  that  the  Secre- 
tary determines  are  (A)  not  suitable  invest- 
ments because  of  the  risks  entailed  in  such 
obligations,  (B)  financed  In  a  manner  that  is 
least  disruptive  of  private  financial  markets 
and  institutions,  or  (C)  financed  in  a 
maimer  that  Is  least  disrupUve  of  Govern- 
ment securities  markets.  To  the  extent  that 
the  head  of  a  Federal  agency  other  than  the 
Department  of  the  Treasury  is  authorized 
by  any  law  other  than  this  title  to  issue, 
seU,  or  guarantee  such  obligations,  the  head 
of  such  agency  is  authorized  to  issue,  sell,  or 
guarantee  such  obligations  to  the  Secretary. 
Any  purchases  by  the  Secretary  under  this 
subsection  shall  be  upon  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  to  yield  a  rate  of  return  which 
shall  be  not  less  than  a  rate  determined  by 
the  Secretary,  taking  into  consideration  cur- 
rent market  yields  on  outstanding  market- 
able obligations  of  the  United  States  of 
comparable  maturity. 

(2)  Any  obligation  guaranteed  by  a  Feder- 
al agency  and  financed  by  the  Secretary 
pursuant  to  this  section  shall  be  deemed  to 
be  a  diract  loan  of  the  fund,  notwithstand- 
ing any  other  provision  of  law,  and  shall  be 
subject  to  section  302  of  this  title. 

(dXl)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  this  title,  the  purchase  by  the  Secre- 
tary un(fer  subsection  (c)  of  this  secUon  of 
the  obligations  of  any  local  public  body  or 
agency  within  the  United  States  shall  be 
made  upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as 
may  be  necessary  to  avoid  an  increase  in 
borrowing  costs  to  such  local  public  body  or 
agency  as  a  result  of  the  purchase  of  the 
Secretary  of  its  obligations.  The  head  of  the 
Federal  agency  gtiaranteeing  such  obliga- 
tions, in  consultation  with  the  Secretary, 
shall  estimate  the  borrowing  costs  that 
would  be  incurred  by  the  local  public  body 
or  agency  if  its  obligations  were  not  sold  to 
the  Secretary. 

(2)  The  Federal  agency  guaranteeing  obli- 
gations purchased  by  the  Secretary  under 
subsecticxi  <c)  of  this  section  may  contract 
to  make  periodic  payments  to  the  Secretary 
that  shall  be  sufficient  to  offset  the  costs  to 
the  Secretary  of  purchasing  obligations  of 
local  public  bodies  or  agencies  upon  terms 
and  conditions  as  prescribed  in  this  section. 
Such  contracts  may  be  made  in  advance  of 
appropriation  therefor,  and  appropriations 
for  maldng  payments  under  such  contracts 
are  hereby  authorized. 

(e)  Collections  resulting  from  direct  loans 
obligated  or  loan  guarantees  committed 
prior  to  October  1.  1987,  shall  be  credited  to 
the  accovnts  to  which  such  collections  were 
credited  prior  to  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act.  Amounts  so  credited  shall  be 
available,  to  the  same  extent  that  they  were 
available  prior  to  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act,  to  liquidate  obligations  arising 
from  such  direct  loans  obligated  or  loan 
guarantees  committed  prior  to  October  1, 
1987,  including  repayment  of  any  obliga- 
tions held  by  the  Secretary  or  the  Federal 
Financing  Bank.  From  time  to  time,  the  un- 
obligated balances  of  such  accounts  that  are 
in  excess  of  current  needs  shall  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  general  fund  of  the  Treasury. 


(f)  SecUon  3(aX2)  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  and  Impoundment  Control  Act  of 
1974  is  amencled  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following:  "Such  term  includes  the 
subsidy  for  direct  loan  and  loan  guarantee 
programs,  as  those  terms  are  defined  in  sec- 
tion 301  of  the  Federal  Fiscal  Procedures 
Improvement  Act  of  1987." 

SEC  ni.  grFBCnVE  DATS. 

This  tiUe  and  the  amendments  made  by 
this  title  shall  take  effect  upon  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

TITLE  IV— SBQUESTRATION  PROCEDURES. 

SEC  Ul.  SEQUKSTRATION  PROCEDURga 

(a)  RxrKRENCES.— Except  as  otherwise  spe- 
cifically provided,  whenever  In  this  section 
an  amendment  is  expressed  in  terms  of  an 
amendment  to  a  secUon  or  other  provision, 
the  reference  shall  be  considered  to  be  a  ref- 
erence to  a  section  or  other  provision  of  the 
Balanced  Budget  and  Emergency  Deficit 
Control  Act  of  1985. 

(b)  IirrriAL  Estiiiates.— Section  251(aKl) 
is  amended  by  striking  "each  fiscal  year"  in 
the  matter  preceding  subparagraph  (A)  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "each  odd-num- 
bered fiscal  year", 

<c)  Reports.— 

(1)  Section  2Sl(b)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 
"(b)  Reports  by  the  Comptroller  GEifXR- 

AL  AKD  THE  DltECTOR  OP  OMB.— 

"(1)  Report  to  the  Director  or  OMB 
AND  the  Congress  by  the  Comptroller 
General. — 

"(A)     RsPOBir     TO     BE     BASED     ON     OMB-CBO 

REPORT.— The  Comptroller  General  shall 
review  and  consider  the  report  issued  under 
subsection  (a)  by  the  Directors  for  the  fiscal 
year  and,  with  due  regard  for  the  data,  as- 
sumptions, and  methodologies  used  tn 
reaching  the  conclusions  set  forth  therein, 
shaU  issue  a  report  to  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  and  the 
Congress  on  August  25  of  the  calendar  year 
in  which  such  fiscal  year  begins,  estimating 
the  budget  base  levels  of  total  revenues  and 
total  budget  outlays  for  such  fiscal  year, 
identifying  the  amount  of  any  deficit  excess 
for  such  fiscal  year,  stating  whether  such 
deficit  excess  will  be  greater  than 
$10,000,000,000  (zero  in  the  case  of  fiscal 
year  1991),  specifying  the  estimated  rate  of 
real  economic  growth  for  such  fiscal  year, 
for  each  quarter  of  such  fiscal  year,  and  for 
each  of  the  last  two  quarters  of  the  preced- 
ing fiscal  year,  indicating  whether  the  esti- 
mate includes  two  or  more  consecutive  quar- 
ters of  negative  economic  growth,  and  speci- 
fying (if  the  excess  is  greater  than 
$10,000,000,000,  or  zero  in  the  case  of  fiscal 
year  1991)  the  percentages  by  which  defense 
and  nondefence  accounts  must  be  reduced 
during  such  fiscal  year  in  order  to  eliminate 
such  deficit  excess.  Such  report  shaU  be 
based  on  the  estimates,  determinations,  and 
specifications  contained  in  the  report  sub- 
mitted by  the  Directors  under  subsection  (a) 
and  shall  utilize  the  budget  base,  criteria, 
and  guidelines  set  forth  in  suleection  (aK6) 
and  in  sections  255,  256,  and  257. 

"(B)  CoHTEgTS  or  REPORT.— The  report  of 
the  Comptroller  General  under  this  para- 
graph shall  contain  such  views  as  the  Comp- 
troller General  considers  appropriate  con- 
cerning the  estimates,  determinations,  and 
specifications  contained  in  the  report  sub- 
mitted by  the  Directors  under  subsection 
(a).  The  report  of  the  Comptroller  General 
shall  explain  fuUy  any  differences  between 
the  contents  of  such  report  and  the  report 
of  the  Directors  under  subsection  (a). 


"(2)  Report  to  President  and  Congress 
BY  the  DiREcroa  OP  OMB.— 

"(A)  Report  to  be  baskd  on  gao  report.— 
The  Director  of  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  shall  review  and  consider  the 
report  issued  by  the  Comptroller  General 
under  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection  for 
the  fiscal  year  and,  with  due  regard  for  the 
data.  asBumpUons,  and  methodologies  used 
in  reaching  the  conclusions  set  forth  there- 
in, shall  issue  a  report  to  the  President  and 
the  Congress  on  September  1  of  the  calen- 
dar year  in  which  such  fiscal  year  begins,  es- 
timating the  budget  base  levels  of  total  rev- 
enues and  total  budget  outlays  for  such 
fiscal  year,  identifying  the  amount  of  any 
deficit  excess  for  such  fiscal  year,  stating 
whether  such  deficit  excess  will  be  greater 
than  $10,000,000,000  (zero  In  the  case  of 
fiscal  year  1991),  specifying  the  estimated 
rate  of  real  economic  growth  for  such  fiscal 
year,  for  each  quarter  of  such  fiscal  year, 
and  for  each  of  the  last  two  quarters  of  the 
preceding  fiscal  year,  indicating  whether 
the  estimate  includes  two  or  more  consecu- 
tive quarters  of  negaUve  economic  growth, 
and  specifying  (if  the  excess  is  greater  than 
$10,000,000,000,  or  zero  in  the  case  of  fiscal 
year  1991).  by  account,  for  nondefense  pro- 
grams, and  by  account  and  programs, 
projects,  and  activities  within  each  account, 
for  defense  programs,  the  base  from  which 
reductions  are  taken  and  the  amounts  and 
percentages  by  which  such  accounts  must 
be  reduced  during  such  fiscal  year  in  order 
to  eliminate  such  deficit  excess.  Such  report 
shall  be  based  on  the  estimates,  determina- 
tions, and  specifications,  and  views  of  the 
Comptroller  General  under  paragraph  (1) 
and  shall  utilize  the  budget  base,  criteria, 
and  guidelines  set  forth  in  subsection  (a)(6) 
and  in  sections  255,  256,  and  257. 

"(B)  Contents  op  report.— The  report  of 
the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  under  this  paragraph  shall— 

"(i)  provide  for  the  determination  of  re- 
ductions in  the  manner  specified  in  subsec- 
tion (aX3): 

"(li)  contain  estimates,  determinations, 
and  specifications  for  all  of  the  items  con- 
tained tn  the  report  submitted  by  the  Direc- 
tors under  subsection  (a):  and 

"(iii)  state  whether  the  estimates,  deter- 
minations, and  specifications  contained 
therein  are  consistent  with  the  views  con- 
tained in  the  report  of  the  Comptroller 
General  under  paragraph  (1)(B).  and,  if  not, 
shall  Justify  the  reasons  for  any  deviation.". 

(2)  Section  251(c)  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "President"  in  sub- 
paragraph (A)  of  paragraph  (2)  and  insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "Director  of  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget"; 

(B)  by  striking  out  "subsection  (b)"  in 
such  subparagraph  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "subsection  (b)(1)":  and 

(C)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  such  subpara- 
graph the  following  new  sentence:  "Such 
report  shaU  be  based  upon  the  same  eco- 
nomic and  technical  assumptions,  employ 
the  same  methodologies,  and  utUize  the 
same  definition  of  the  budget  base  and  the 
same  criteria  and  guidelines  as  the  report 
submitted  by  the  Comptroller  General 
under  subsection  (bXl)  (except  that  subdivi- 
sion (ID  of  subsection  (aK6)(D)(i)  shaU  not 
apply).";  and 

(D)  by  striking  out  subparagraph  (B)  of 
paragraph  (2)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following  new  subparagraph: 

"(B)  The  report  of  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral under  this  paragraph  shall  revise  (to 
the  extent  necessary)  the  views  contained  in 
the  report  submitted  pursuant  to  subsection 
(b)(lHB).":  and 


(E)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(3)  Report  by  the  Dirxctor  of  OMB.— 

"(A)  On  October  15  of  the  fiscal  year,  the 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  shall  submit  to  the  President  and 
the  Congress  a  report  revising  the  report 
submitted  by  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  under  subsection 
(bK2),  adjusting  the  estimates,  determina- 
tions, and  specifications  contained  In  that 
report  to  the  extent  necessary  in  the  light 
of  the  revised  report  submitted  to  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  by  the  Comptroller  General  under 
paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection. 

"(B)  The  revised  report  of  the  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
under  this  paragraph  shall  provide  for  the 
determination  of  reductions  as  specified  in 
subsection  (aK3),  shall  contain  all  of  the  es- 
timates, determinations,  and  specifications 
required  (in  the  case  of  the  report  submit- 
ted under  subsection  (b)(2))  pursuant  to 
subsection  (bK2KBKii>,  and  shall  Justify 
any  deviation  between  the  revised  report  of 
the  Director  under  this  paragraph  and  the 
report  of  the  Comptroller  General  under 
paragraph  (2). 

"(C)  The  revised  report  of  the  EMrector 
luider  this  paragraph  shall  contain  esti- 
mates, determinations,  and  specifications 
for  all  of  the  items  contained  in  the  initial 
report  and  shall  be  based  on  the  same  eco- 
nomic and  technical  assumptions,  employ 
the  same  methodologies,  and  utilize  the 
same  definition  of  the  budget  base  and  the 
same  criteria  and  guidelines  as  those  used  in 
the  report  submitted  by  the  Director  under 
sulisection  (b)(2)  (except  that  subdivision 
(II)  of  subsection  (aH6)(DKi)  shaU  not 
apply),  and  shall  provide  for  the  determina- 
tion of  reductions  in  the  manner  specified  in 
subsection  (a)<3). 

"(D)  The  revised  report  of  the  Director 
under  this  paragraph  for  a  fiscal  year  shall 
not  contain,  with  respect  to  any  item,  an 
amount  of  budget  authority,  outlays,  spend- 
ing authority  (as  defined  in  section  401(cK2) 
of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974), 
revenues,  obligation  limitation,  obll^ted 
balances,  unobligated  balances,  loan  guaran- 
tee commitments,  or  direct  loan  obligations, 
which  is  different  than  the  amount  of 
budget  authority,  outlays,  spending  author- 
ity (as  so  defined),  revenues,  obligation  limi- 
tation, obligated  balances,  luiobligated  bal- 
ances, loan  guarantee  commitments,  or 
direct  loan  obligations  specified  for  such 
item  in  the  report  of  the  Director  under 
subsection  (b)(2)  for  such  fiscal  year  unless, 
after  the  Director  submits  the  report  re- 
quired under  such  subsection  (b)(2)— 

"(i)  legislation  is  enacted, 

"(ii)  a  final  regulation  Is  promulgated,  or 

"(ill)  a  notice  of  a  sale  of  assets  is  pub- 
lished in  accordance  with  subsection  (1), 

which  requires  a  change  in  the  estimate  of 
such  budget  authority,  outlays,  spending  au- 
thority (as  so  defined),  revenues,  obligation 
limitation,  obligated  balances,  unobligated 
balances,  loan  guarantee  commitments,  or 
direct  loan  obligations  for  such  Item.". 

OKA)  Section  251(e)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "Directors  or  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral" and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Direc- 
tors, the  Comptroller  General,  or  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget". 

(B)  Section  251(f)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "subsections  (b)  and  (c>(2)"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "subsections  (bXl)  and 
(c)(2),  and  the  reports  of  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  submit- 


ted to  the  Congress  under  subsections  (bX3) 
and  (cK3),". 
(c)  President AL  Order.— 

(1)  Section  252(a)  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "Comptroller  General" 
the  first  place  it  appears  In  paragraph  (1) 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Director  of 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget"; 

(B)  by  striking  out  "section  251(b)"  each 
place  it  i4>pears  in  paragraphs  (1)  and  (3) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "section 
251(bX2)"; 

(C)  by  striking  out  "September  1"  in  para- 
graph (1)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Sep- 
tember 3"; 

(D)  by  striking  out  "Comptroller  Genix- 
AL's"  In  the  heading  for  paragraph  (3)  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "DiaaciOR's"; 

(E)  by  striking  "1987-1991"  in  subpara- 
graphs (B)  and  (CXii)  of  paragraph  (6)  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "1987,  1989,  and 
1991". 

(2)  Section  252(b)  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "Comptroller  General" 
each  place  it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "Director  of  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget"; 

(B)  by  striking  out  "section  251(b)"  each 
place  it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"section  251(bX2)"; 

(C)  by  striking  out  "section  2Sl(cX2)" 
each  place  it  appears  and  inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  "section  251(cX3)";  and 

(D)  by  striking  out  "October  15"  in  para- 
graph (1)  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "Oc- 
tober 17". 

(e)  Termination  or  Modification  of  Cer- 
tain Contracts.— 

(1)  Section  251(d)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  paragraph  (3). 

(2)  The  last  sentence  of  section  2Sl(cKI)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "and  authorized 
under  subsection  (dXSXDXi)". 

(3)  Section  256(1X2)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  ",  in  accordance  with  section 
25l(dX3),". 

(f )  Conforming  Changes.— 

(1)  Section  254(bXlXA)  is  amended  by 
strllclng  out  "Comptroller  General  under 
section  251(cX2)"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "Director  of  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  under  section  2Sl(cX3)". 

(2)  Section  274(fX5)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "section  251  (b)  or  (ex 2)"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "section  251  (bX2)  or 
(cX3)". 

(3)  Section  274(h)  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "Comptroller  General" 
the  first  place  it  appears  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "Director  of  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget";  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "Comptroller  General 
under  section  251  (b)  or  (cX2)"  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "Director  of  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  under  section  251 
(bX2)or(cX3)". 

(g)  E}coNOMic  Assumptions.— Section  251 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsections: 

"(h)  Economic  Assttmptions.- 

"(1)  Reports  by  the  Directors  and  the 
Comptroller  General.— By  July  25  of  the 
calendar  year  in  which  the  fiscal  year 
begins,  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget,  the  Director  of  the 
Congressional  Budget  Office,  and  the 
Comptroller  (General  shall  each  submit  to 
the  Temporary  Joint  Committee  on  Deficit 
Reduction  established  by  section  274  a 
report  proposing  economic  assumptions  (for 
each  of  the  items  specified  in  paragraph  (S)) 
for  use  by  the  Directors  and  the  Comptrol- 
ler General   in  preparing  each   report  re- 
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qulrad  by  ■ubMcttom  (a),  (b),  and  (c)  for 
meh  tlKil  y«ar. 

"(S)  Hifiwiiwi  or  jonrr  KnoLiiTioic.— The 
TemponiT  Joint  OotnmlUee  on  Deficit  Re- 
duetian  Mt«hi1ih«wt  under  aectlon  274  may. 
at  any  time  before  September  15  of  the  cal- 
endar year  In  which  a  fiacal  year  begins, 
report  to  the  Senate  and  the  Hotue  of  Rep- 
reaentattrw  a  Joint  resolution  for  such  fiacal 
year  which— 

"(A)  mtedflea.  for  one  or  more  economic 
Tff— ~r"~**.  the  amount  (within  the  range 
of  the  amounts  proposed  for  each  such  eco- 
Bomle  aanimptlon  by  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Itanagement  and  Budget,  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Oongreaslonal  Budget  Office, 
and  the  Comptndler  General  In  the  reports 
required  under  paragraph  (D)  for  such  eco- 
nomic assumption  f<H-  such  fiscal  year, 

"(B)  directs  ttie  Directors  and  the  Comp- 
tndler General  to  use  the  amount  specified 
in  such  Joint  rasolutkui  for  each  such  eco- 
nomic aasumptloo  In  pr^oarlng  each  report 
required  under  subseetlims  (a),  (b).  and  (c) 
for  such  fiscal  yean  »nA 

"(C)  dIrecU  the  President  to  modify  the 
most  recent  order  (if  any)  Issued  imder  sec- 
tion SS3  for  such  fiacal  year  in  a  manner 
which  implements  the  amount  specified  in 
such  Joint  resolution  (or  each  such  econom- 
ic assumption. 

"(S)  PBOGBmaas.— The  provisions  relating 
to  the  oonsidoatlon  of  Joint  resolutions 
under  section  254(aX4)  shaU  apply  to  the 
consideration  of  a  Joint  resolution  reported 
pozsuant  to  paragraph  (2),  except  that 
debate  in  each  House  shall  be  limited  to  two 
hours. 

"(4)  Acnow  IF  KORomc  assumption  is 
smamtD  sr  jomr  RXSOLtrnoN.— In  any 
in  which  a  Joint  resolution  is  not  en- 
acted under  this  subsection  specifying  an 
amount  for  an  economic  assumption  for  a 
fiscal  year,  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  the  Director  of 
the  Congressional  Budget  Office,  and  the 
Comptroller  Otaxsnl  shall,  in  preparing  the 
reports  required  by  subsections  (a),  (b),  and 
(c)  for  such  fiscal  year,  use  the  amount  for 
such  economle  assumption  proposed  by  such 
Director  or  Comptroller  General  in  the 
report  required  under  paragraph  (1)  for 
such  fiscal  year. 

"(5)  SncoixD  imcs.— The  items  specified 
In  this  paragraph  are: 

"The  average  level  of  the  nominal  gross 
national  product. 

"The  average  level  of  the  real  gross  na- 
tional product 

"The  average  level  of  the  gross  national 
product  deflator  index. 

"The  average  level  of  the  CPl-V  index. 

"The  average  level  of  the  C:PI-W  index. 

"The  average  level  of  the  civilian  unem- 
ployment rate. 

"The  average  level  of  the  three-month 
Treasury  bill  rate. 

"The  average  level  of  the  ten-year  govern- 
ment bond  rate. 

"The  average  level  of  corporate  profits 
(economic). 

"The  average  level  of  wage  and  salary  dis- 
bursements. 

"The  average  level  of  other  taxable 
Income. 

"The  average  level  of  the  capital  con- 
sumptton  adjustment. 

"The  average  level  of  the  inventory  valu- 
ation adjustment. 

"The  average  level  of  refiners'  acquisition 
cost  for  OIL 

"The  average  level  of  merchandise  im- 
ports. 

"(8)  DaruiiiiOH.— For  purposes  of  this 
subsection,  the  term  'range  of  amounts' 


means,  with  respect  to  an  economic  assimip- 
tlon,  aiiy  of  the  amounts  for  such  economic 
assumption  which  is — 

"(A)  not  less  than  the  lesser  of  the 
amounts  proposed  for  such  economic  as- 
sumption by  either  Director  or  by  the 
Comptroller  General  in  the  reports  required 
by  paragraph  (1)  for  a  fiscal  year;  or 

"(B)  not  more  than  the  higher  of  the 
amounts  proposed  for  such  economic  as- 
sumption used  by  either  Director  or  the 
Comptroller  General  in  such  reports. 

"(1)  BTmcrrAKY  Rksource-Outlay 
Ratios.— 

"(1)  Is  GENKRAI.— 

"(A)  Basic  rule.— Except  as  provided  in 
paragraph  (2)  and  in  subparagraph  (E),  in 
preparing  each  report  required  under  this 
section  for  a  fiscal  year,  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Congressional  Budget  Office, 
and  the  Comptroller  General  shall  calculate 
budget  outlays  resulting  from  each  item  of 
budgetary  resources  (specified  in  subclauses 
(I)  through  (VII)  of  subparagraph  (P)(i)) 
for  an  account  in  accordance  with  this  sub- 
section, for  purposes  of — 

"(i)  determining  under  subsection  (a) 
budget  base  levels  of  budget  outlays  for 
such  fiscal  year; 

"(11)  determining  the  amount  of  budget 
outlays  for  such  fiscal  year  for  defense  pro- 
grams to  which  subsections  (a)(3)(E)(ii)  and 
(d)  apply;  and 

"(Ul)  determining  the  amount  of  budget 
outlays  for  such  fiscal  year  for  non-defense 
programs  to  which  subsection  (a)(3)(F)(iv) 
applies. 

"(B)     COMPITTATION     RrTLES.— Por     PUTPOSCS 

of  subparagraph  (A),  in  order  to  determine 
the  amount  of  budget  outlays  for  a  fiscal 
year  resulting  from  an  item  of  budgetary  re- 
sources for  each  account  to  which  clause  (i), 
(11),  or  (ill)  of  such  subparagraph  applies, 
the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget,  the  Director  of  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Office,  and  the  Comptroller 
General  shall  make  the  following  determi- 
nations: 

"(i)  The  amount  of  such  item  of  budget- 
ary resources  for  such  account  for  such 
fiscal  year  shall  be  determined. 

"(ii)  The  ratio  described  in  subparagraph 
(C)  shaU  be  determined  for  such  item  of 
budgetary  resources  for  such  account. 

"(iii)  The  amount  of  budget  outlays  re- 
sulting from  such  item  of  budgetary  re- 
sources for  such  account  for  such  fiscal  year 
shall  be  equal  to  the  product  of  the  amount 
determined  under  clause  (1)  of  this  subpara- 
graph for  such  item  of  budgetary  resources 
multiplied  by  the  ratio  determined  under 
clause  (11)  of  this  subparagraph  for  such 
item  of  budgetary  resources. 

"(C)  Determination  op  ratio.— For  each 
item  of  budgetary  resources  for  each  ac- 
count, the  ratio  referred  to  In  clause  (ii)  of 
such  paragraph  (B)  shall  be  equal  to  the 
quotient  of — 

"(i)  the  amount  of  budget  outlays  speci- 
fied as  the  average  of  the  amounts  of 
budget  outlays  proposed  by  each  of  the  Di- 
rectors for  fiscal  year  1986  for  such  account 
in  the  first  appendix  of  the  report  submit- 
ted by  the  Directors  imder  subsection  (a) 
for  fiscal  year  1986  (as  such  report  was 
modified  by  the  report  of  the  Comptroller 
Genera]  under  subsection  (b)  for  such  fiscal 
year  and  resUflrmed  by  H.J.  Res.  672,  as 
adopted  on  July  17,  1986),  except  as  provid- 
ed by  subparagraph  (D)  of  this  paragraph, 
divided  by 

"(11)  the  amount  for  such  item  of  budget- 
ary resources  specified  as  the  average  of  the 
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amounts  for  such  item  proposed  by  each  of 
the  Directors  for  fiscal  year  1986  for  such 
account  in  such  appendix. 

"(D)  Accounts  with  more  tram  one  item 
or  BUDGETAar  resousces.— In  any  case  in 
which,  in  the  appendix  described  in  sub- 
paragraph (CHI),  there  is— 

"(1)  more  ttian  one  item  of  budgetary  re- 
sources for  «n  account  to  which  clause  (1), 
(ii),  or  (iii)  o^  subparagraph  (A)  applies: 

"(ii)  or  an  excluded  budgetary  resource 
for  such  an  account, 

the  amount  ef  budget  outlays  for  each  such 
item  of  budgetary  resources,  for  purposes  of 
subparagraph  (CKl),  shall  be  the  amount  of 
budget  outlafrs  determined  by  the  Director 
of  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget, 
the  Director  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office,  or  the  Comptroller  General,  as  the 
case  may  be,  that  was  associated  with  such 
item  of  budgetary  resources  for  fiscal  year 
1986  in  the  preparation  of  such  appendix. 

"(E)  Exception.— 

"(i)  Subpaxagraph  (A)  shall  not  apply  to 
the  calculation  of  budget  outlays  resulting 
from  an  item  of  budgetary  resources  for  an 
account  if  the  appendix  described  in  clause 
(1)  of  subparagraph  (C)  does  not  specify  the 
amount  of  budget  outlays  described  in  such 
subparagraph  or  the  amount  for  an  item  of 
budgetary  resources  described  in  clause  (11) 
of  such  subparagraph. 

"(11)  In  preparing  the  reports  under  sub- 
sections (a)  and  (cKl)  for  a  fiscal  year,  the 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  and  the  Director  of  the  Congression- 
al Budget  Office  shall  calculate  the  budget 
outlays  resulting  from  an  item  of  budgetary 
resources  described  in  clause  (1)  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  budget  outlays  resulting 
from  such  item  were  calculated  by  such  Di- 
rector for  purposes  of  determining  the 
budget  base  level  of  total  outlays  under  sub- 
section (a)(1)(A)  for  fiscal  year  1986. 

"(F)  Dephiition.— Por  purposes  of  this 
subsection— 

"(1)  the  term  'item  of  budgetary  resources' 
means — 

"(I)  budget  authority; 

"(II)  spending  authority  (as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 401(c)(2)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act  of  1974);     .. 

"(Ill)  offsetting  collection  amounts  for 
spending  authority  (as  so  defined): 

"(IV)  direct  loan  limitations; 

"(V)  obUgatlon  limiUtions; 

"(VI)  unobligated  balances  for  defense 
programs;  and 

"(VII)  budget  authority  for  progrrams  sub- 
ject to  special  sequestration  rules;  and 

"(11)  the  term  'excluded  budgetary  re- 
source' means— 

"(I)  spending  authority  (as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 401(cK2)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act  of  1974)  for  automatic  spending  in- 
creases: 

"(II)  direct  loan  floors; 

"(III)  guaranteed  loan  limitations; 

"(IV)  guarapiteed  loan  floors; 

"(V)  unobligated  balances  for  administra- 
tive expense^  and 

"(VT)  budfet  authority  for  automatic 
spending  Increases. 

"(2)  Proposal  of  altermattve  ratios.— 

"(A)  In  GEiCRAL.— By  June  20  of  the  calen- 
dar year  in  w(hich  the  fiscal  year  begins,  the 
Directors  may  submit  a  joint  report  to  the 
Temporary  Jbint  Committee  on  Deficit  Re- 
duction estdblished  under  section  274(f) 
which  proposes,  for  one  or  more  items  of 
budgetary  rsources,  the  use,  for  purposes 
of  paragraph  (1),  of  a  ratio  for  such  fiscal 
year  which  is  different  than  the  ratio  pre- 


scribed by  subparagraph  (C)  of  such  para- 
graph. The  report  shall  include,  for  each 
such  item  for  which  a  different  ratio  is  rec- 
ommended, an  explanation  of  the  reasons 
why  the  ratio  prescribed  by  paragraph 
(IKC)  is  no  longer  adequate  for  purposes  of 
paragraph  (1)  and  a  justification  for  the 
ratio  proposed  for  such  account. 

"(B)  Reporting  op  joint  resolution.— 
Within  5  days  after  receiving  a  report  under 
subparagraph  (A),  the  Temporary  Joint 
Committee  may  report  to  the  Senate  and 
the  House  of  Representatives  a  Joint  resolu- 
tion affirming  the  report  submitted  under 
subparagraph  (A).  The  provisions  relating 
to  the  consideration  of  Joint  resolutions 
under  section  254(a)(4)  shall  apply  to  the 
consideration  of  a  joint  resolution  reported 
pursuant  to  this  subparagraph,  except  that 
debate  in  each  House  shaU  be  limited  to  two 
hours. 

"(C)  Effect  of  joint  resolution.— If  a 
joint  resolution  is  enacted  under  subpara- 
graph (B)  for  a  fiscal  year,  the  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  the 
Director  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office,  and  the  Comptroller  General  shall 
each,  in  preparing  each  report  required 
under  this  section  for  such  fiscal  year,  use 
for  each  item  of  budgetary  resources  for 
which  a  ratio  is  contained  in  the  report  sub- 
mitted under  subparagraph  (A),  the  ratio 
contained  in  such  report  (as  affirmed  pursu- 
ant to  such  joint  resolution). 

"(j)  Computation  of  Budget  Base  Out- 
lays Resulting  Prom  Obligated  Bal- 
ances.—In  determining  the  amount  of 
budget  base  outlays  resulting  from  obligat- 
ed balances  for  defense  programs  and  non- 
defense  programs  for  a  fiscal  year  for  pur- 
poses of  the  reports  required  under  subsec- 
tions (a)  and  (c)(1)— 

"(1)  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  shall  use  the  methodology 
used  by  such  Director  in  determining  such 
budget  base  outlays  in  the  report  required 
under  subsection  (a)  for  fiscal  year  1986: 
and 

"(2)  the  Director  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office  shall  use  the  methodology 
used  by  such  Director  in  determining  such 
budget  base  outlays  in  the  report  required 
under  subsection  (a)  for  fiscal  year  1986. 

"(X)  Federal  Regulations.— Except  as 
provided  in  subsection  (a)(6)(D)(ii),  in  pre- 
paring each  rejjort  required  under  this  sec- 
tion for  a  fiscal  year,  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Congressional  Budget  Office, 
and  the  Comptroller  General  shall  assume 
that  only  regulations  which  have  been  pro- 
mulgated as  final  regulations  by  August  15 
of  the  calendar  year  in  which  the  fiscal  year 
begins  (with  respect  to  reports  required 
under  subsection  (a)  or  (b)  for  such  fiscal 
year),  or  by  October  5  of  the  fiscal  year 
(with  respect  to  reports  required  under  sub- 
section (c)  for  such  fiscal  year),  shall  be  in 
effect  during  such  fiscal  year. 

"(1)  Asset  Sales.— In  preparing  each 
report  required  under  this  section  for  a 
fiscal  year,  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  the  Director  of 
the  Congressional  Budget  Office,  and  the 
Comptroller  General  shall  assume  that  the 
sale  of  an  asset  by  the  Federal  Government 
will  occur  during  such  fiscal  year  only  if  a 
final  notice  of  sale  during  such  fiscal  year 
(including  a  description  of  the  asset  to  be 
sold  and  the  date  of  sale)  is  published  in  the 
Federal  Register  by  August  15  of  the  calen- 
dar year  in  wtiich  such  fiscal  year  begins 
(with  respect  to  reports  required  under  sub- 
section (a)  or  (b)  for  such  fiscal  year),  or  by 


October  5  of  the  fiscal  year  (with  respect  to 
reports  required  under  subsection  (c)  for 
such  fiscal  year). 

"(m)  Pay  Increases.— 

"(1)  Ik  general.— In  preparing  each  report 
required  under  this  section  for  a  fiscal  year, 
the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget,  the  Director  of  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Office,  and  the  Comptroller 
General  shall— 

"(A)  include  amounts  of  budgetary  re- 
sources and  budget  outlays  necessary  to  pay 
for  any  Federal  pay  adjustments  for  statu- 
tory pay  systems  if  such  adjustments  have 
been  recommended  by  the  President  or,  not- 
withstanding subsection  (a)(6)(D)(i),  have 
been  enacted  by  law; 

"(B)  include  amounts  of  budgetary  re- 
sources and  budget  outlays  necessary  to  pay 
for  any  pay  adjustments  for  elements  of 
military  pay  if  such  adjustments  occur  pur- 
suant to  law  or  are  specifically  enacted  by 
law:  and 

"(C)  assume  that  the  percentage  of  the 
amounts  of  budgetary  resources  and  budget 
outlays  necessary  to  pay  for  such  adjust- 
ments that  wUl  be  absorbed  by  all  Federal 
agencies  will  not  exceed  the  average  (for  the 
three  most  recently  completed  pay  adjust- 
ment absorption  fiscal  years)  of  the  percent- 
ages of  such  amounts  absorbed  by  Federal 
agencies  for  such  fiscal  years. 

"(2)  Determination  op  agencies  absorbing 
pay  adjustments.— For  purposes  of  para- 
graph (1)(C),  a  Federal  agency  shall  be 
treated  as  having  absorbed  a  percentage  of 
pay  adjustment  for  a  fiscal  year  only  if— 

"(A)  a  pay  adjustment  becomes  effective 
with  respect  to  the  agency  in  such  fiscal 
year,  and 

"(B)  a  bill  or  joint  resolution  making  sup- 
plemental appropriations  for  pay  (including, 
in  the  case  of  meml>ers  of  the  uniformed 
services,  elements  of  military  pay)  was  en- 
acted with  respect  to  the  agency  for  such 
fiscal  year. 

"(3)  DEPiNrrioNS.- Por  purposes  of  this 
paragraph — 

"(A)  the  term  'budgetary  resources'  in- 
cludes any  of  the  types  of  budgetary  re- 
sources descril>ed  in  clauses  (i)  and  (ii)  of 
subsection  (i)(l)(F): 

"(B)  the  term  'pay  adjustment  at>sorption 
fiscal  year'  means  a  fiscal  year  in  which— 

"(i)  a  pay  adjustment  becomes  effective 
with  respect  to  any  Federal  agency,  and 

"(ii)  a  bill  or  joint  resolution  making  sup- 
plemental appropriations  for  pay  (including, 
in  the  case  of  members  of  the  uniformed 
services,  elements  of  military  pay)  for  such 
fiscal  year  is  enacted  for  any  Federal  agency 
with  respect  to  which  such  an  adjustment 
becomes  effective: 

"(C)  the  term  'statutory  pay  system'  has 
the  same  meaning  as  in  section  256(gK2)(A); 
and 

"(D)  the  term  'elements  of  military  pay' 
has  the  same  meaning  as  in  section 
256(g)(2)(B).". 

(h)  Budget  Base.— Section  251(aX6KA)  is 
amended  by  inserting  before  the  semicolon 
a  comma  and  "Including  the  continuation  of 
current  law  with  respect  to  entitlements 
funded  through  annual  appropriation  Acts 
and  with  respect  to  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of 
1977". 

(i)  Compliance  Report. — Section  253  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

-SEC.  zu.  compliance  report  by  comptroller 

GENERAU 

"On  or  before  November  15  of  each  odd- 
numbered  fiscal  year  (beginning  with  fiscal 
year  1989),  the  Comptroller  General  shall 


submit  to  the  Congress  and  the  President  a 
report  on— 

"(1)  the  extent  to  which  the  President's 
order  Issued  under  section  2S2(b)  for  such 
fiscal  year  complies  with  all  of  the  require- 
ments contained  in  section  252,  either  certi- 
fying that  the  order  fuUy  and  accurately 
complies  with  such  requirements  or  Indicat- 
ing the  respects  in  which  it  does  not; 

"(2)  the  extent  to  which  each  reix>rt  of 
the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  under  section  251  (bX2)  and 
(c)(3)  for  such  fiscal  year  complies  with  all 
of  the  requirements  contained  in  this  part, 
either  certifying  that  the  order  fully  and  ac- 
curately complies  with  such  requirements  or 
indicating  the  respects  in  which  it  does  not; 
and 

"(3)  any  recommendations  of  the  Comp- 
troller General  for  improving  the  proce- 
dures set  forth  in  this  part.". 

(i)  Exempt  Programs  and  Activities.- 
Section  255(g)(1)  is  amended  by  inserting 
l)ef ore  the  first  item  relating  to  the  Western 
Area  Power  Administration  the  following 
new  item: 

"Washington  Metropolitan  Area  Transit 
Authority,  Interest  payments  (46-0300-0-1- 
401):". 

(j)  Fallback  Procedures.— Section  274(f) 
is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (1)  by  inserting  "on  or 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the  Fed- 
eral Fiscal  P»roc€dures  Improvement  Act  of 
1987  "  after  "invalidated":  and 

(2)  in  paragraph  (2)— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "'Upon  the  invalidation 
of  any  such  procedure  there"  in  the  first 
sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"There": 

(B)  by  striking  out  "and"  before  "to 
report"  in  the  third  sentence  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  a  comma;  and 

(C)  by  inserting  before  the  period  in  the 
third  sentence  a  comma  and  "and  to  carry 
out  the  functions  specified  in  sutisections 
(h)  and  (i)  of  section  251". 

(k)  Application.— The  amendments  made 
by  this  section  shall  apply  with  respect  to 
any  report  required  to  be  submitted,  and 
any  order  required  to  l>e  issued,  under  part 
C  of  the  Balanced  Budget  and  Emergency 
Deficit  Control  Act  of  1985  for  an  odd-num- 
bered fiscal  year  beginning  on  or  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

SEC.  402.  revival  OF  PRIOR  LAW. 

(a)  In  General.— Subject  to  subsection  (c), 
if  legislation  is  enacted,  at  any  time  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act, 
that— 

(1)(A)  establishes  the  Comptroller  Gener- 
al of  the  United  States  as  an  officer  of  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government;  or 

(B)  establishes  an  independent  agency  in 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Government  to 
carry  out  the  functions  of  the  Comptroller 
General  which  are  executive  in  nature:  and 

(2)  provides  that  this  section  will  become 
effective  upon  the  enactment  of  the  legisla- 
tion, 

the  provisions  of  sections  251,  252,  253,  and 
254  of  the  Balanced  Budget  and  Emergency 
Deficit  Control  Act  of  1985  shall  be  restored 
and  revived. 

(b)  Responsibilities  Assigned.- If,  pursu- 
ant to  subsection  (a),  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tions 251.  252,  253,  and  254  of  the  Balanced 
Budget  and  Emergency  Deficit  Control  Act 
of  1985  are  restored  and  revived,  the  respon- 
sibilities assigned  by  such  sections  (as  so  re- 
vived and  restored)  to  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral shall  be  carried  out  by— 
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(1)  the  OonptroUer  Oenerml  (If  provisions 
cS  law  danrOMd  In  ■ubaeeUon  (aM  1 X A)  have 

(S)  the  heiid  of  the  ssency  established 
panaant  to  provlslonB  of  law  described  in 
i(aXlXB). 


■a  the  ease  may  be. 

(e)  Tnoao  or  Siqubtbatioii.— Notwith- 
■tanrWnt  salisectloo  (a),  no  report  shall  be 
trananttted  pursuant  to  section  251  of  the 
Halanrwl  Budget  and  Emergency  Deficit 
Control  Act  of  IMS,  and  no  order  shall  be 
tamed  punuant  to  section  252  of  such  Act. 
for  any  even-numbered  fiscal  year  beginning 
on  or  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
thtaAct 


Ml  AFTKAU  or  CEBTAIN  RULINGS  IN  THE 
UNAIV. 

(a)  la  OnnaAi.— 

(1)  Section  271  of  the  Balanced  Budget 
and  boenency  Deficit  Control  Act  of  1985 
ta  amwMJwl  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
foDowfng  new  subaecU<m: 

"(d)  AmALB  or  Ruuros.— An  affirmative 
vote  of  three-fifths  of  the  Members  of  the 
Senate,  duly  chosen  and  sworn,  shall  be  re- 
quired in  the  Senate  to  sustain  an  appeal  of 
the  ruling  of  the  Chair  on  a  point  of  order 
raised  under  section  301(1),  302(f),  304(b). 
30e.  310(d).  S10(g).  or  311(a)  of  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Act  of  1974.". 

(2)  Section  27S(bX2XD)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "section  271(b)" 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "subsections 
(b>  and  (d)  of  section  271". 

(b)  Krawnsg  or  Ruuemakihg  Powns.— 
The  amendments  made  by  this  section  are 
marted  by  the  Congress— 

(1)  as  an  exercise  of  the  rulemaking  power 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
Senate,  reqjectively.  and  as  such  they  shall 
be  considered  as  part  of  the  rules  of  each 
House,  rapeetively,  or  of  that  House  to 
which  they  specifically  apply,  and  such 
rules  shall  supersede  other  rules  only  to  the 
extent  that  they  are  Inconsistent  therewith; 


(2)  with  full  recognition  of  the  constitu- 
tional right  of  either  House  to  change  such 
rules  (so  far  as  relating  to  such  House)  at 
any  time,  in  the  same  manner  and  to  the 
same  extent  as  in  the  case  of  any  other  rule 
of  such  House. 

TITLS  V— MISCELLANEOUS  nSCAL 
REFORMS 

8BC  Ml.  REPEAL  OP  BXCKFTION  TO  SECTION  311 
POINT  OF  ORDER. 

Section  311  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act  (2  U.S.C.642)  is  amended  by  striking 
subsection  (b)  and  redesignating  subsection 
(c)  as  subsection  (b). 

8K.  MS.  (X>lllfITTEB  ALLOCATIONS. 

(a)  AuocATioii  OP  Totals.— Section  302(a) 
of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  (2  n.S.C. 
633(a))  ta  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the 
fdUowtng  new  paragraph: 

"(3)  The  Joint  explanatory  statement  ac- 
oompanytng  the  conference  report  on  a  con- 
current resolution  on  the  budget  for  a  2- 
flscal-year  budget  period  shall  include  an  es- 
timated allocation  for  each  fiscal  year  in 
such  period,  based  upon  such  concurrent 
resolution  as  recommended  in  such  confer- 
ence r^iort,  of  the  wpropriate  levels  of 
budget  authority  and  outlays,  divided  be- 
tween malor  functional  category  050  (Na- 
tfcmal  Defense)  and  all  other  nondefense 
discretionary  spending,  among  each  commit- 
tee of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
Soiate  that  has  Jurisdiction  over  the  bills 
and  resolutitms  providing  such  budget  au- 
thority.". 


(b)  Reports  bt  Comiuttkxs.— Section 
302(b)  of  such  Act  (2  U.S.C.  633(b))  Is 
amended— 

(1)  liy  striking  "and"  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (1), 

(2>  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (2)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
";  and",  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

"(3)  each  committee  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  the  Senate  to  which  an  al- 
location is  made  under  subsection  (a)(3) 
shall,  after  consulting  with  the  committee 
or  committees  of  the  other  House  to  which 
all  or  part  of  its  allocation  was  made,  fur- 
ther subdivide  its  all(x»tion  among  Its  sub- 
committees.". 

(c)  Poiirr  OP  Order.— Section  302(f)  of 
such  Act  (2  n.S.C.  633(f)  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  f oUowing: 

"(3)  NONDKPEMSE  ALLOCATIONS.— 

"(A)  At  any  time  after  the  Congress  has 
completed  action  on  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion on  the  budget  required  to  be  reported 
under  section  301(a)  for  a  2-flscal-year 
budget  period.  It  shall  not  be  in  order  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  or  the  Senate  to 
consider  any  bill  or  resolution  (including  a 
conference  report  thereon),  or  any  amend- 
ment to  a  bill  or  resolution,  that  provides 
for  budget  outlays  or  new  budget  authority 
for  nondefense  discretionary  spending  in 
excess  of  the  appropriate  allocation  of  out- 
lays or  authority  for  such  programs  report- 
ed pursuant  to  subsections  (a)(3)  and  (bX3) 
In  connection  with  the  most  recently  agreed 
to  concurrent  resolution  on  the  budget  for 
such  24iscal-year  budget. 

"(B)  Subparagraph  (A)  may  be  waived  or 
suspended  in  a  House  of  the  Congress  by  a 
vote  of  three-fifths  of  the  Members  of  that 
House,  duly  chosen  and  sworn. 

"(C)  If  the  ruling  of  the  presiding  officer 
of  a  House  of  the  Congress  sustains  a  point 
of  order  raised  puirsuant  to  subparagraph 
(A),  a  vote  of  three-fifths  of  the  Members  of 
that  House,  duly  chosen  and  sworn,  shall  be 
required  to  sustain  an  appeal  of  such  ruling. 
Debate  on  any  such  appeal  shall  be  limited 
to  two  hours,  to  be  equally  divided  between, 
and  controlled  by,  the  majority  and  minori- 
ty Leaders  of  the  House  involved,  or  their 
designees.  An  appeal  of  any  such  point  of 
order  is  not  subject  to  a  motion  to  table.". 

SEC.  503.  AUTOMATIC  CONTINUING  RESOLUTION. 

(a)  In  General.- 

(1)  CSiapter  13  of  title  31,  United  Stetes 
Code,  is  amended  by  Inserting  after  section 
1310  the  following  new  section: 

"9  1311.  Ck>nUnuinK  appropriationi 

"(a)(1)  If  any  regular  appropriation  bill 
for  a  S-fiscal-year  budget  period  does  not 
becoms  law  prior  to  the  beginning  of  such 
period,  there  is  appropriated,  out  of  any 
moneys  In  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  ap- 
propriated, and  out  of  applicable  corporate 
or  other  revenues,  receipts,  and  funds,  such 
sums  BE  may  be  necessary  to  continue  any 
project  or  activity  for  which  funds  were  pro- 
vided In  the  preceding  2-fiscal-year  budget 
period  (or  In  the  case  of  the  first  2-fiscal- 
year  budget  period  to  which  this  section  ap- 
plies, the  preceding  fiscal  year)- 

"(A)  in  the  corresponding  regular  appro- 
priation Act  for  such  preceding  2-f Iscal  year 
budget  period  or  fiscal  year,  as  the  case  may 
be;  or, 

"(B)  if  the  corresponding  regular  appro- 
priation bill  for  such  preceding  2-flscal-year 
budget  period  or  fiscal  year,  as  the  case  may 
be,  did  not  become  law,  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
tion. 


"(2)  Appropriations  and  funds  made  avaU- 
able,  and  authority  granted,  for  a  project  or 
activity  for  any  2-fiscal-year  budget  period 
pursuant  to  this  section  shall  be  at  a  rate  of 
operations  aot  in  excess  of  the  lower  of — 

"(A)  subject  to  paragraph  (3)— 

"(1)  the  rate  of  operations  provided  for  in 
the  regular  appropriation  Act  providing  for 
such  project  or  activity  for  the  preceding  2- 
flscal-year  budget  period  or  fiscal  year,  as 
the  case  may  be,  or 

"(11)  in  the  absence  of  such  an  Act,  the 
rate  of  openttions  provided  for  such  project 
or  activity  pursuant  to  this  section  for  such 
preceding  t-flscal-year  budget  period  or 
fiscal  year,  as  the  case  may  be;  or 

"(B)  the  rate  of  operations  provided  for 
such  project  or  activity  in  the  budget  sub- 
mitted by  the  President  under  section  1105 
for  the  2-fi4cal-year  budget  period  with  re- 
spect to  which  the  determination  is  made. 

"(3)  In  determining  the  rate  of  operations 
for  a  preceding  2-fiacal-year  budget  period 
for  purposes  of  paragraph  (IKA),  if  the  rate 
of  operations  for  a  project  or  activity  for 
the  second  liscal  year  in  such  period  differs 
from  the  rate  of  operations  provided  for 
such  project  or  activity  for  the  first  fiscal 
year  in  such  period  by  reason  of  reductions 
made  pursuant  to  an  order  issued  under  sec- 
tion 252  of  the  Balanced  Budget  and  Emer- 
gency Deficit  Control  Act  of  1985,  the  rate 
of  operations  for  the  second  fiscal  year  in 
such  period  (after  such  reduction)  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  the  rate  of  operations  for  such 
2-fiscal-year  budget  period. 

"(4)  Appropriations  and  funds  made  avail- 
able, and  authority  granted,  for  any  2-fiscal- 
year  budget  period  pursuant  to  this  section 
for  a  project  or  activity  shall  be  available 
for  the  period  beginning  with  the  first  day 
of  such  2-flscal-year  budget  period  and 
ending  with  the  earlier  of— 

"(A)  the  date  on  which  the  applicable  reg- 
ular appropriation  bill  for  such  2-flscal-year 
budget  period  becomes  law  (whether  or  not 
such  law  provides  for  such  project  or  activi- 
ty), and 

"(B)  the  last  day  of  such  2-fiscaI-year 
budget  period. 

"(b)  An  appropriation  or  funds  made 
available,  or  authority  granted,  for  a  project 
or  activity  tor  any  fiscal  year  pursuant  to 
this  section  shall  be  subject  to  the  terms 
and  conditions  imposed  with  respect  to  the 
appropriation  made,  funds  made  available, 
or  authority  granted  for  such  project  or  ac- 
tivity for  the  preceding  2-fiscal-year  budget 
period  or  fiscal  year,  as  the  case  may  be. 

"(c)  Appropriations  and  funds  made  avail- 
able, and  authority  granted,  for  any  project 
or  activity  for  any  2-flscal-year  budget 
period  pursfiant  to  this  section  shall  cover 
all  obligations  or  expenditures  incurred  for 
such  project  or  activity  during  the  portion 
of  such  2-<fiscal-year  budget  period  for 
which  this  Kction  applies  to  such  project  or 
activity. 

"(d)  Exp^dltures  made  for  a  project  or 
activity  for  any  2-fiscal-year  budget  period 
pursuant  to  this  section  shall  be  charged  to 
the  applicable  appropriation,  fund,  or  au- 
thorization whenever  a  regular  appropria- 
tion bill  providing  for  such  project  or  activi- 
ty for  such  period  becomes  law. 

"(e)  No  appropriation  is  made  by  reason  of 
clause  (B)  Of  subsection  (a)(1)  for  a  fiscal 
year  occurring  in  a  2-flscal-year  budget 
period  for  any  project  or  activity  for  which 
there  is  no  authorization  of  appropriations 
for  such  f isoal  year. 

"(f)  This  section  shall  not  apply  to  a 
project  or  activity  during  a  2-flscal-year 
budget  period  if  any  other  provision  of  law 


(other  than  an  authorization  of  appropria- 
tions)— 

"(1)  makes  an  appropriation,  makes  funds 
available,  or  grants  authority  for  such 
project  or  activity  to  continue  for  such 
period,  or 

"(2)  specifically  provides  that  no  appro- 
priation shall  be  made,  no  funds  shall  be 
made  available,  or  no  authority  shall  be 
granted  for  such  project  or  activity  to  con- 
tinue for  such  period. 

"(g)  For  purposes  of  this  section  'regular 
appropriation  bill'  means  any  regular  appro- 
priation bill  (within  the  meaning  given  to 
such  term  In  section  307  of  the  Congression- 
al Budget  Act  of  1974  (2  U.S.C.  638))  making 
appropriations,  otherwise  making  funds 
available,  or  granting  authority,  for  any  of 
the  following  categories  of  projects  and  ac- 
tivities: 

"(1)  Agriculture,  rural  development,  and 
related  agencies  programs. 

"(2)  The  Depulments  of  Commerce,  Jus- 
tice, and  State,  the  judiciary,  and  related 
agencies. 

"(3)  The  Department  of  Defense. 

"(4)  The  government  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia and  other  activities  chargeable  in 
whole  or  in  part  against  the  revenues  of  the 
District. 

"(5)  The  Departments  of  Labor,  Health 
and  Human  Services,  and  Education,  and  re- 
lated agencies. 

"(6)  The  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  and  sundry  independ- 
ent agencies,  boards,  conunlssions.  corpora- 
tions, and  offices. 

"(7)  Energy  and  water  development. 

"(8)  Foreign  assistance  and  related  pro- 
grams. 

"(9)  The  Department  of  the  Interior  and 
related  agencies. 

"(10)  Military  construction. 

"(11)  The  Department  of  Transportation 
and  related  agencies. 

"(12)  The  Treasury  Department,  the  U.S. 
Postal  Service,  the  Executive  Office  of  the 
President,  and  certain  independent  agen- 
cies. 

"(13)  The  legislative  branch.". 

(2)  The  analysis  of  chapter  13  of  title  31, 
United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by  Inserting 
after  the  item  relating  to  section  1310  the 
following  new  item: 

"1311.  Continuing  appropriations.". 

(3)  The  amendments  made  by  this  subsec- 
tion shall  apply  with  respect  to  2-fiscal  year 
budget  periods  beginning  on  or  after  Octo- 
ber 1.  1987. 

(b)  Point  op  Order  Against  Continuing 
Resolutions.- 

(1)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  of  any  concurrent  resolution,  of  any 
resolution,  or  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate,  it  shaU  not  be  in  order  in  the  Senate 
to  consider  or  to  vote  on  the  question  of 
agreeing  to  any  bill  or  joint  resolution 
making  continuing  appropriations  for  a  2- 
fiscal-year-budget  period  or  any  conference 
report  thereon. 

(2)  Paragraph  (1)  may  be  waived  or  sus- 
pended in  the  Senate  by  a  vote  of  three- 
fifths  of  the  Members,  duly  chosen  and 
sworn. 

(3)  If  the  ruling  of  the  presiding  officer 
sustains  a  point  of  order  raised  pursuant  to 
paragraph  (1),  a  vote  of  three-fifths  of  the 
Members  duly  chosen  and  sworn  shall  be  re- 
quired to  sustain  an  appeal  of  such  ruling. 
Debate  on  any  such  appeal  shall  be  limited 
to  two  hours,  to  be  equally  divided  between, 
and  controlled  by,  the  majority  leader  and 
the  minority  leader  or  their  designees.  An 


appeal  of  any  such  point  of  order  is  not  sub- 
ject to  a  motion  to  table. 

(C)         GRAim-RUDMAN-HOLLniGS         BUDGET 

Base.— Section  251(aK6)  of  the  Balanced 
Budget  and  Emergency  Deficit  Control  Act 
of  1985  (2  U.S.C.  901(aK6))  is  amended— 

(1)  In  subparagraph  (B)  by  strllting  "the 
prior  year's  appropriations"  and  all  that  fol- 
lows through  "have  been  enacted"  and  in- 
serting In  Ueu  thereof  "the  appropriations 
provided  for  such  accoimt  for  such  fiscal 
year  pursuant  to  section  1311  of  title  31, 
United  States  Code,  except  to  the  extent 
that  regular  appropriations  have  been  en- 
acted for  the  entire  2-fiscal-ye&r  budget 
period  in  which  the  fiscal  year  occurs",  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: "For  purposes  of  subparagraph  (B), 
the  term  '2-fiscal-year  budget  period'  shall 
have  the  meaning  given  to  such  term  in  sec- 
tion 3(11)  of  the  Congressional  Budget  and 
Impoundment  Control  Act  of  1974.". 

SEC.  S04.  RECONCILIATION. 

(a)  Motions  to  Strike.— Section  31(KdX2) 
of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974  (2 
U.S.C.  641(d)(2))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "(Including  a  motion  to 
strike)"  after  "amendment"  the  first  place 
it  appears,  and 

(2)  by  striking  ",  except  that  a  motion  to 
strike  a  provision  shall  always  be  in  order". 

(b)  Extraneous  Provisions.— 

(1)  Section  20001  of  the  Consolidated  Om- 
nibus Budget  Reconciliation  Act,  as  amend- 
ed by  section  7006  of  the  Omnibus  Budget 
Reconciliation  Act  of  1986,  is  amended— 

(A)  In  subsection  (c)  by  striking  "the  date" 
and  all  that  follows  through  "1988"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "April  7, 1986", 

(B)  in  subsection  (d)(1)  by  inserting  "and  ; 
(E)  a  provision  shall  be  considered  extrane- 
ous If  It  produces  Increases  in  outlays  or  de- 
creases in  revenues  during  a  fiscal  year  after 
the  fiscal  years  covered  by  the  reconcilia- 
tion bill  or  reconciliation  resolution"  before 
the  E>eriod  at  the  end  thereof. 

(2)  Nothing  in  the  amendments  made  by 
paragraph  (1)  shall  be  construed  as  limiting 
the  manner  in  which  S.  Res.  286  (99th  Con., 
1st  sess.),  as  amended  by  S.  Res.  509  (99th 
Cong.,  2d  sess.),  shall  apply  to  reconciliation 
bills  and  reconciliation  resolutions  consid- 
ered on  or  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act. 

SEC.  SOS.  SENSE  OF  THE  CONGRESS. 

It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  a  joint 
resolution  containing  the  provisions  of  S.J. 
Res.  225  (99th  Congress),  as  reported  by  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  of  the  Senate, 
and  as  modified  by  the  Senate,  should  be 
adopted  by  the  Congress  and  ratified  by  the 
States  as  soon  as  possible. 


By  Mr.  HECHT  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Proxmire,     Mr.     Heiitz,     Mr. 
Reid,  and  Mr.  Baucus): 
S.  833.  A  bill  entitled  the  "Nuclear 
Waste     Transportation     Prohibition 
Through    Urbanized    Areas    Act    of 
1987";  to  the  Committee  on  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works. 

NUCLEAR  WASTE  TRANSPORTATION  PROHIBITION 
'THROUGH  URBANIZED  AREAS  ACT 

Mr.  HECHT.  Mr.  President,  I  am  in- 
troducing a  bill  today  to  resolve  a 
great  deal  of  the  controversy  that  has 
surrounded  the  issue  of  transporting 
high  level  nuclear  waste. 

Too  often  in  the  past,  Mr.  I>resldent, 
States  and  l(x:al  governments  have 
been  anxious  and  frustrated  with  the 
Federal  Government  over  whether  or 


not  shipments  of  high  level  nuclear 
waste  would  pass  through  urlian  areas. 

I  feel  there  is  no  good  reason  to  sub- 
ject our  citizens  and  local  governments 
to  this  uncertainty.  Regardless  of 
where  the  Government  eventually  lo- 
cates a  nuclear  repository,  or  a  moni- 
tored retrievable  storage  facility,  I 
hope  we  all  can  agree  that  high  level 
waste  shipments  should  not  be  going 
through  our  cities.  My  bill  makes  this 
very  clear,  and  still  leaves  the  E>epart- 
ment  of  Energy  and  the  Department 
of  Transportation  ample  time  to  make 
safe  transportation  plans  that  avoid 
url>an  areas. 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  the  Senate  to 
take  rapid  action  on  this  bill  so  the 
Congress  can  send  the  appropriate 
message  to  the  Federal  agencies  and 
the  people  of  America. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  as  an  original  cosponsor  of  the 
Nuclear  Waste  Transportation  Prohi- 
bition Through  Urbanized  Areas  Act 
of  1987.  This  bill  addresses  an  impor- 
tant concern  for  many  cities  In  Penn- 
sylvania and  across  the  country.  It 
would  encourage  \ocal  governments  to 
identify  less  populated  areas  through 
which  the  Department  of  Energy  may 
transport  shipments  of  high  level  ra- 
dioactive waste  and  thereby  avoid 
major  population  centers. 

Under  current  law,  DOE  requires 
local  officials  to  prove  exceptional  cir- 
cumstances to  warrant  rerouting  of 
hazardous  materials  aroimd  urban 
areas.  In  fact,  local  officials  are  often 
not  notified  that  shipments  of  high 
level  radioactive  waste  are  passing 
through  their  town,  thus  denying 
them  opportunity  to  take  appropriate 
precautionary  measures.  Our  legisla- 
tion would  provide  the  authority  to 
recommend  a  less  populated  alterna- 
tive route  as  a  matter  of  course  with- 
out the  need  for  exceptional  circum- 
stances. 

My  support  for  this  legislation  in- 
volves more  than  academic  interest. 
Beginning  in  July  1986,  DOE  contract- 
ed a  2-year  plan  to  route  shipments  of 
radioactive  debris  from  the  Three  Mile 
Island  nuclear  reactor  in  Harrlsburg 
through  my  home  State  of  Pennsylva- 
nia to  an  Idaho  repository.  Over  a  2- 
year  period,  more  than  40  loads  of  ra- 
dioactive waste  have  been  scheduled  to 
be  shipped  through  several  densely 
populated  areas  of  Pennsylvania,  in- 
cluding the  cities  of  Pittsburgh,  Johns- 
town, Harrlsburg,  and  Altoona.  De- 
spite our  repeated  attempts  to  offer  an 
alternative  route  and,  at  the  very 
least,  provide  for  advance  notification 
for  local  officials,  DOE  denied  our  re- 
quests. 

In  the  unfortunate  event  of  a  train 
derailment  or  accident  involving  high 
level  radioactive  waste,  DOE  claims 
that  the  radioactivity  would  not 
spread  beyond  a  two-block  area.  In 
downtown  Pittsburgh,  Johnstown,  or 
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any  other  oammunlty.  for  that  matter, 
even  thli  amount  of  contamination 
couM  be  devaita  ting. 

Althoo^  DOE  assures  us  that  ex- 
treme safety  precautions  are  taken  in 
the  transport  of  aU  radioactive  debris, 
we  shouldn't  take  any  chances  when 
alternative  rail  routing  may  be  avail- 
aUe.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
this  legislati<m  both  on  principle  and 
In  maetlee.  We  should  protect  our 
oonununlties'  right  to  know  and  we 
should  offer  local  officials,  upon 
whom  responsibility  ultimately  falls  in 
the  case  of  any  incident  within  their 
JurlRllctlon.  a  role  in  decisions  affect- 
ing tranqjortatlon  of  high  level  radio- 
active waste.  This  legislation  will  do 
Just  that 


By  Mr.  WII£ON  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Chilis,  and  BCr.  McClttrk): 
8.  83S.  A  bill  to  improve  the  safety 
of  imported  raw  agricultural  conmiod- 
iUes  produced  with  pesticides,  and  for 
othtf  puipooec  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 

UlPUaiUt  lAW  AOUCULTUKAI.  COMIf ODITT 

atfsrr  ACT 

Mr.  wn^ON.  Mr.  President,  the 
C(Higress  performs  many  duties  and 
re^MJOstbaitles  but  none  more  impor- 
tant than  making  certain  that  the 
laws  paoed  for  the  protection  of  the 
public  health  are  enforced  by  the  ap- 
pnvviate  Federal  agencies  and  depart- 
ments. 

One  such  agency  is  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration,  which,  among 
its  other  duties,  is  charged  with  en- 
forcing the  laws  and  regulations  that 
futahlish  the  levels  of  pesticide  resi- 
dues permitted  by  n.S.  law  on  import- 
ed raw  agricultural  commodities.  Re- 
cently, serious  Question  has  arisen  as 
to  whether  FDA  has  adequately  per- 
fonned  this  duty.  Aggravating  such 
doubts  is  a  General  Accounting  Office 
study  that  found  that  less  than  1  per- 
cent of  approximately  1  million  im- 
ported food  shipments  were  sampled 
by  FDA. 

The  potential  for  a  serious  health 
risk  is  compounded  by  the  fact  that 
imports  of  raw  agricultural  commod- 
ities continue  to  increase  each  year.  In 
fact,  the  United  States  presently  im- 
ports over  20  million  tons  of  food  an- 
nually, up  43  percent  from  nearly  a 
decade  ago.  Almost  half  of  these  im- 
ports appear  to  be  from  developing 
countries  with  questionable  consimier 
safety  practices. 

To  ensure  that  FDA's  Pesticide  Mon- 
itoring Program  provides  rnftTiirnitn 
protection  against  public  exposure  to 
illegal  pesticide  residues  in  imported 
raw  agricultural  commodities,  I  am, 
with  coqMnsorship  of  several  of  my 
colleagues,  introducing  the  Safe  Food 
Imports  Act  of  1987. 

As  you  know.  Mr.  President,  the 
American  farmer  is  required  to  comply 
with  stringent  UjS.  pesticide  laws  to 
protect  the  American  consumer  from 


harmful  pesticide  residues.  It  is  imper- 
ative—and it  is  only  fair— that  our  for- 
eign competitors  meet  these  same 
health  standards.  The  bill  we  are  in- 
troducing today  not  only  wUl  most  im- 
portantly help  to  protect  the  public 
health  from  harmful  substances  that 
may  be  foimd  on  imported  raw  agricul- 
tural commodities,  but  wiU  also  pre- 
vent an  unfair  competitive  advantage 
from  accruing  to  foreign  growers. 

Fiist,  our  legislation  would  require 
the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Himian 
Services  to  prepare  a  plan  for  the  dis- 
tribution of  FDA  resources  for  sam- 
pling imported  raw  agricultiutil  com- 
modities to  ensure  compliance  with 
U.S.  laws  governing  pesticide  residues 
on  these  commodities. 

Second,  we  would  require  the  Secre- 
tary to  ensure  the  timely  distribution 
of  data  and  information  relating  to 
violations  of  our  pesticide  laws  among 
all  of  the  FDA  districts,  so  as  to  pro- 
vide needed  information  to  warn  west 
coast  FDA  inspectors,  for  example, 
that  a  particular  commodity  which  is 
alx>ut  to  enter  the  United  States 
through  other  ports,  such  as  Los  An- 
geles or  San  Francisco,  has  been  found 
to  be  in  violation  on  the  east  coast. 

In  addition  to  the  plan  for  the  distri- 
bution of  FDA  resources,  the  Secre- 
tary would  be  required  to  submit  to 
Congress  a  monitoring  summary  of  all 
sampling  activities  taken  with  respect 
to  imported  produce.  This  will  not 
only  provide  the  necessary  data  to 
Congress  to  determine  whether  there 
is  a  need  to  revise  our  import  inspec- 
tion laws,  but  will  also  provide  a  basis 
for  determining  how  efficiently  FDA 
has  allocated  its  resources  in  protect- 
ing the  public  from  illegal  pesticide 
residues  on  Imported  produce. 

Thfe  legislation  would  also  ensure 
that  commodities  found  to  contain  il- 
legal pesticide  residues  will  be  moni- 
tored during  the  next  growing  season 
after  a  violation  has  been  detected. 
There  is  understandable  concern  that 
foreign  growers  are,  in  effect,  being 
given  "one  on  the  house"  and  a  clean 
slate  by  FDA  in  successive  growing 
seasons.  Incredibly,  while  an  imported 
commodity  may  be  found  in  violation 
of  U£.  law  in  the  previous  crop  year, 
FDA  does  not  continue  to  monitor 
that  particular  commodity  during  the 
next  growing  season. 

In  addition,  the  Imported  Raw  Agri- 
cultural Commodity  Act  requires  the 
Secretary  of  HHS  to  submit  to  Con- 
gress an  annual  report  on  all  enforce- 
ment actions  taken  with  respect  to 
tainted  imported  food  commodities, 
along  with  the  sampling  plan  and  the 
monitoring  summary.  SpecificaUy,  we 
would  require  the  Secretary  to  submit 
a  detailed  description  of  the  violations 
found,  and  FDA  actions  taken  in  re- 
sponse to  these  violations,  including 
the  reasons  for  taking  such  actions. 

Although  adequate  enforcement  reg- 
ulations and  penalties  appear  to  exist 


for  FDA  to  utilize,  the  GAO  study 
which  I  mentioned  earlier  indicates 
that  importers  who  Illegally  distribute 
contaminated  foods  to  the  market  are 
rarely  penalized.  Consequently,  there 
is  little  incentive  for  Importers  not  to 
distribute  their  contaminated  foods  to 
the  market.  The  real  irony  is  that  the 
importer  who  complies  with  U.S.  regu- 
lations by  removing  adulterated  ship- 
ments from  the  marketplace  Incurs  an 
economic  loss,  while  those  that  do  not, 
inciu-  no  {economic  loss.  In  addition  to 
submitting  the  detailed  analysis  of  en- 
forcement actions  taken  with  respect 
to  violations,  we  would  require  FDA  to 
make  reeommendations  to  Congress 
on  improving  its  overall  enforcement 
procedures. 

In  closing.  Congress  should  approve 
legislation  to  ensure  that  FDA's 
Import  Inspection  I*rogram  provides 
maximum  protection  to  the  public 
from  illegal  pesticide  residues  in  food, 
and  that  our  Nation's  agricultural  in- 
dustry is  provided  with  a  fair  environ- 
ment in  which  to  compete.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  Join  us  In  our  efforts. 

Mr.  Preaident,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  and  a  section-by-sec- 
tion analysis  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.835 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  ir%  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  b«  cited  as  the  "Imported  Raw  Ag- 
ricultural Commodity  Safety  Act  of  1987". 

SAlfPUnc  Ain>  KRFOHCEIIKIfT 

Stc.  2.  (ft)  Puuf.— <1)  Not  Uter  than  90 
days  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act,  the  aecretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  shall  prepare  a  plan— 

(A)  spedfying  the  distribution,  in  the 
fiscal  year  for  which  the  plan  is  prepared,  of 
the  resouroes  of  the  Food  and  E>ruK  Admin- 
istration available  for  sampling  imported 
raw  agricultural  commodities  to  ensure— 

(i)  compliance  with  laws,  regulations,  and 
other  enforcement  requirements  governing 
the  level  of  pesticide  chemicals  permitted  in 
or  on  such  commodities;  and 

(il)  the  timely  sharing  among  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  districts  of  data  and 
informatioa  relating  to  violations  of  such 
laws,  regulations,  and  requirements  found  in 
each  such  district;  and 

(B)  describing  the  methods  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  will  use  to  improve  the 
enforcemeat  of  such  laws,  regulations,  and 
requirements  In  the  fiscal  year  for  which 
the  plan  Is  prepared. 

(2)  Within  45  days  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.  the  Secretary  shall  cause 
to  be  published  in  the  Federal  Register  a 
proposed  plan  which  complies  with  para- 
graph (1)  and  a  notice  requesting  public 
comments  on  such  proposed  plan  for  a 
period  of  80  days  beginning  on  the  date 
such  notice  is  published. 

(3)  Not  Uter  than  45  days  after  the  expi- 
ration of  each  fiscal  year,  the  Secretary 
shall  revise^  as  necessary,  the  pl&n  prepared 
under  paragraph  (1). 

(4)  Each  plan  prepared  or  revised  under 
paragraph   (1)  or  (3),  respecUvely,   for  a 
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fiscal  year  shaU  be  implemented  by  the  Sec-  chemicals  permitted  in  or  on  imported  raw  any  recommendaUons  the  Secretary  consid- 
retary  to  such  fiscal  y^.  agricultural  commodities.  ers  appropriate  for  legislation  to  add  or 
<b)  MoinroRWo  SmuiARY.-Wlthln  45  DErnrrnoits  modify  penalties  for  violaUons  of  the  Uws. 
^ff™  .h^Ti  ^^  ^'^U*^^  Sec.  4.  For  purposes  of  this  Act-  regulations,  and  other  enfor«ment  requli*: 
^T^hi^^^X  "  «"°»°^'^Jh  re-  (1,  the  terT^^agricultural  commodi-  "ents  governing  pesticide  residue,  toir  on 
^m^m«^^^  hfi^,'*'"^*'"^^"^  ty"  means  any  food  ta  its  raw  or  natural  imported  niw  agricultural  commodlUe.. 
^^^^mtr^Sj^nJ  ^^"^  ^^-  including  aU  fruits  that  are  washed.  Section  4  defines  certain  terms  for  pur- 
such  summary  shaU  specif  y-  colored,  or  otherwise  treated  in  their  un:  POses  of  the  Act. 

»    ,    ^^^  "'  agricultural  commodi-  peeled  natural  form  prior  to  marketing;  and  «  Mr  CHILPS  Mr  Pr^irt<»nt  t  h«  t« 

ty  Imported  during  such  fiscal  yean  (2)  the  term  "Secretary"  means  the  S^-  •.*"•  ^*"^^- Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 

(2)  each  country  exporting  each  such  com-  tary  of  Health  and  Human  Services  ^°*"  ™^  distinguished  colleague  from 
modity;  —  California  in  cosponsoring  the  "Safe 

(3)  the  volume  of  each  such  commodity  Section-by.Sectioii  Amalysis  or  the  Safe  Pood  Imports  Act  of  1987." 

imported  from  each  such  country  during  Pood  Imports  Act  of  1987  This  legislation  will  protect  consum- 

^"^'iVf'^J.t^,  „f          1       »       V.       ..  Section  2(a)(1)  requires  the  Secretary  of  ers  from  illegal  residues  of  pesticides 

J«    iil*   f^    ^?^f*"^"t  «  T^  ""^'^  Health  and  Human  Services  (the  "Secre-  on  imported  food  Further  it^  or^ 

commodity  taken  during  such  fiscal  year  In  tary")  to  prepare  a  plan,  within  90  days  of  vide  equltyto  US  f  ood  Dr«du^  wh^ 

carrying  out  provisions  of  laws,  regulations,  enactment,  for  the  distribution  of  Pood  and  ^„n^  ^th   ^i'S^l^  ^m^    „  ? 

and  other  enforcement  requirements  gov-  Drug  Administration  (the  "FDA")  resources  ^^O^P^y  ^^^  stnngent  standards,  yet 

emlng  the  level  of  pesticide  chemicals  per-  for  sampling  Imported  r*w  agricultural  com-  *"°  must  compete  with  foreign  pro- 

mltted  in  or  on  such  commodity;  and  modities  to  ensure  compliance  with  PDA  ducers  who  do  not  have  such  stand- 

(5)  for  each  violation  of  such  laws,  regula-  laws,  regulations,  and  enforcement  require-  ards. 

tions.  or  requirements  during  such   fiscal  ments  governing  pesticide  residues  on  these  The  General  Accounting  Office  says 

y^^r—  commodities;  and  to  ensure  the  timely  shar-  that  the  Pood  anri  Dnip  Ariminiefm 

(A)  the  raw  agricultural  commodity  with  ing  among  PDA  districts  of  data  and  infor-  tion  annuanT^imnl^  W  t^^^}:^ 
respect  to  which  such  violation  occurred;  mation  relating  to  violations  of  these  laws,  ,  annually  samples  less  than  1  per- 

(B)  each  pesticide  chemical  used  in  or  on  regulations,  and  requirements.  The  Secre-  ^^^^  °^  imported  food  shipments.  This 
such  commodity;  tary  must  also  describe  the  methods  PDA  ™ust  be  improved  if  we  expect  to  ade- 

(C)  the  name  of  the  person  who  imported  will  use  to  improve  the  enforcement  of  such  quately  protect  consumers.  More 
such  commodity;  and  laws,  regulations,  and  requirements.  alarming  than  this  is  that  most  of  the 

(D)  the  country  exporting  such  commodi-  Section    2(aX2)    requires    the    Secretary  time  importers  shipping  contaminated 

^^^^  <5  days  of  enactment  to  publish  the  products  into  D.S    market.s  are  n^vf-r 

(c)  Improved  MowrroRiiiG.-In  any  case  in  proposed  plan  in  the  Federal  Register  and  ^!^uJZ*  ^^o*  •'  ^^,       ■     ..t         f 
which  a  raw  agricultural  commodity  Import-  to  request  public  comments  on  the  plan  for  P^Vf^Jfeo.  wnat  mcenuve  is  there  to 
ed   from   a   particular   country    is   found,  a  period  of  30  days.  abide  by  our  laws  if  they  are  not  en- 
during any  growing  season,  to  violate  provi-  Section  2(a>(3)  requires  the  Secretary  to  forced? 

sions  of  laws,  regulations,  or  other  enforce-  revise  the  plan  as  necessary  within  45  days  The    "Safe    Food    Imports    Act    of 

ment  requirements  governing  the  level  of  of  each  fiscal  year.  1987"  will  encourage  FDA  to  establish 

pesticide  chemicals  permitted  in  or  on  such  Section    2(a)(4)    requires    the    Secretary  better  sampling  and  enforcement  nro- 

commodlty,  the  Secretary  shaU  continue  to  each  fiscal  year  to  Implement  the  plan  pre-  orams  For  th«»«a»  r..f«nn«   T  am  nioiloH 

monitor  the  compliance  of  such  commodity  pared  or  revised  In  accordance  with  sections  f„   jTf'     „     ^  reasons,  i  am  pieasea 

with  such  laws,  regulations,  and  require-  2(a)  (Dor  (3).  ^o  jom,  Mr.  WiLSON,  m  cosponsonng 

ments  by  sampling  shipments  of  such  com-  Section  2(b)  requires  the  Secretary  to  pre-  '"^  legislation.* 

modity  Imported  from  such  country  during  Pare  a  summary  within  45  days  after  the                                      

the  Immediately  successive  growing  season.  end  of  each  fiscal  year  concerning  the  im-  By     Mr.     JOHNSTON     (by     re- 

Awiro*!  nrpoBT  portation  of  raw  agricultural  commodities  quest): 

AinfUAL  REPORT  including  each  type  of  raw  agricultural  com-  s    836    A  bUl  to  amend  the  n«>nn.rt. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Within  60  days  after  the  end  of  modity  imported  during  the  fiscal  year  the  ment  of  5^^iWoV^a,^«trnn    aS^ 

each  fiscal  year,  the  Secretary  shall  prepare  countries  exporting  these  commodities;  the  "^^Jt  ?'  Enerp  Orgajuzation  Act  to 

and  transmit  to  the  Committee  on  Agricul-  volume  of  these  commodities;  the  number  of  authorize    protective    force   personnel 

ture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry  and  the  Com-  samples  taken  by  FDA  in  connection  with  ***°    guard   the   Strategic   Petroleum 

mlttee  on  Labor  and  Human  Resources  of  the  laws,  regulations,  and  enforcement  re-  Reserve  or  its  storage  and  related  fa- 

the  Senate  and  the  Committee  on  Agricul-  quirements     governing     pesticide     residue  cilities    to    c&rry    firearms    while    dis- 

ture  and  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  levels  on  these  imported  commodities;  and  charging  their  official  duties  and  in 

Commerce  of  the  House  of  Representatives  the  commodities,  chemicals,  importers,  and  certain  instances  to  make  arrests  with 

a  report  on  the  enforcement  during  such  countries  involved  in  each  violation.  _,,*   „„rror.f-  tr^  <«toK»=v.   *v.»  «V flJ^ti 

fiscal  year  of  provisions  of  laws,  regulations.  Section  2(c)  requires  the  Secretary,  in  any  °"*  ^^^rant,  to  establish  the  offense 

and  other  enforcement  requirements  gov-  case  an  imported  raw  agricultural  commodi-  .  ^''^P^ss  on  proi>erty  Oi  tne  Strate- 

emlng  the  level  of  pesticide  chemicals  per-  ty  is  found  during  any  growing  season  to  ^^  Petroleum  Reserve;  and  for  other 

mltted  In  or  on  imported  raw  agricultural  violate  provisions   of  laws,   regulations  or  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  EInergy 

commodities.  Each  such  report  shall  con-  other  enforcement  requirements  governing  and  Natural  Resources. 

tain—  pesticide  residue  levels,  to  continue  to  moni-       , .   ,,^,, ,   _. 

(1)  a  copy  of  the  plan  prepared  or  revised  tor  the  compliance  of  the  commodity  with  ^^^"^  *^  ^^11^°'^^  Reserve 
under  section  2(a);  these  pesticide  residue  laws,  regulations  and  .,       T/-.TT«o'Tv^rTT      t^     -.a 

(2)  a  copy  of  the  monitoring  summary  re-  requirements  during  the  immediately  sue-  •  **'"•  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
quired  under  section  2(b)  for  such  fiscal  cessive  growing  season.  am  introducing  today,  at  the  request 
year;  Section  3  requires  the  Secretary  to  submit  of  the  Department  of  HSiergy,  legisla- 

(3)  a  description  of—  to  the  Senate  Agriculture  and  Labor  Com-  tion  to  give  the  Department  of  Energy 

(A)  the  violations  of  such  laws,  regula-  mittees    and    the    House    Agriculture    and  explicit  authority  to  arm  its  Strategic 

^'^^.^ry.^^^^t''^   ^^^^    °**""^  Energy  Committees  a  report  on  FDA  en-  Petroleum  Reserve  (SPR)  security  per- 

durlng  such  fiscal  year;  forcement  of  the  laws,  regulations,  and  re-  .,„„„„.   „„  j   „„.»^„„>  *».«_   «_  _I_I?i 

(B)  the  actions  taken  in  response  to  such  quirements  governing  pesUcide  residue  ^^^^  ^°  empower  them  in  certain 
violations;  and  levels  on  Imported  raw  agricultural  com-  distances  to  make  arrests  without  war- 

(C)  the  reasons  for  such  actions;  modities  including  a  copy  of  the  plan  and  rants  for  violations  of  Federal  law,  and 

(4)  a  description  of  any  research  conduct-  monitoring  summary  required  under  section  to  establish  the  Federal  offense  of 
ed  by  the  Secretary  to  develop  Improved  2  of  the  Act;  and  a  description  of  the  viola-  trespass  on  federally-owned  SPR  sites, 
methods  to  detect  residues  of  pesticide  tions  of  these  laws  and  regulations,  the  ac-  i  ask  unanimous  (X)nsent  that  the 
chemicals  in  or  on  raw  agricultural  commod-  tions  taken  In  response  to  these  violations,  i^gi  qj  ^j^g  jjm  j^^j  j^jjg  Department's 
Ities;  and  and  the  reasons  for  such  actions.  i^tf «»  »«  f  k/>  x>..<>..i^o.^t  ^r  tL^  o^^^*^ 

(5)  any  recommendations  the  Secretary  Section  3  also  requirtss  to  be  included  in  j^'^i^  ^^  f^^  ^ 
considers  appropriate  for  legislation  to  add  the  report  a  description  of  any  research  con-  °^  prmteo  m  tne  KECORO. 

or  modify  penalties  for  violations  of  laws,  ducted  by  the  Secretary  to  develop  im-  There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
regulations,  and  other  enforcement  require-  proved  methods  to  detect  pesticide  residues  rial  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
ments    governing    the    level    of    pesticide  in  or  on  raw  agricultural  conunodlties;  and  Record,  as  follows: 
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&S36 
Bt  it  nuaeted  bg  the  Senate  and  Hou$e  of 
JtcVMWMteMMa    of   the    United    State*    of 
America  te  Congreu  aaaembled,  TtaAt  a  new 
Ml  la  addBd  to  tbe  Depwtment  of 
Onaatatton  Act  after  aectkui  660 
iii  VAC.  I  nro)  to  md  aa  foUowK 
"omuma  rem  aimAxaoic  FRmoLsuif  hsskrvk 


Ml.  (a)  Under  Kuldellnes  prescribed 
hr  the  SeeretatT  and  otmcurred  with  by  the 
Attofney  Oeneral.  enployees  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Knerty  >ad  employees  of  Depart- 
ment of  bieny  oontracton  whQe  diacharg- 
taw  tlieir  ottldal  duties  of  protecting  the 
Stratetlc  Petroleum  Reaerye  or  its  storage 
or  ndteted  tecllitlea  and  protecting  persons 
upon  the  Strateclc  Petroleum  Reserve  or  its 
storage  or  related  f acflltlea  may— 

"(1)  cany  tireaims.  If  desloiated  by  the 
Secretary  and  qualified  for  the  use  of  f ire- 
arma  under  the  guidelines,  and 

"(3)  airaat  wtthout  warrant  any  person  for 
an  ottraae  agalnat  the  United  States— 

"(A)  in  the  caae  of  a  felony,  if  the  employ- 
ee has  reaaonable  grounds  to  believe  that 
thepefaon— 

"(1)  haa  committed  or  is  committing  a 
felony:  *nd 

"(11)  la  In  or  la  fleeing  from  the  Immediate 
area  of  tbe  felony;  and 

"(B)  In  tbe  caae  of  a  felony  or  misdemean- 
or, U  the  Tkdatlan  Is  committed  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  employee.". 

Sac.  3.  A  new  aeetion  663  is  added  to  the 
Department   of  Eueigy   Organization   Act 
after  section  Ml  added  by  this  Act  to  read 
aafoUowa: 
"ixnraaa  on  siaAiaoic  RnoLKUM  resksvk 

FACILITIXS 

"8k.  M3.  (a)  The  Secretary  may  issue 
regulations  relating  to  the  entry  upon  or 
cariTlng,  transpnting,  or  otherwise  intro- 
ductaig  or  cauatng  to  be  introduced  any  dan- 
gerous weapon,  explosive,  or  other  danger- 
ous instrument  or  material  likely  to  produce 
substantial  Injury  or  damage  to  persons  or 
property  Into  or  onto  the  Strategic  Petrole- 
um Reserve.  Its  storage  w  related  facilities, 
or  real  property  subject  to  the  Jurisdiction. 
admlnMratian.  or  in  the  custody  of  the  Sec- 
retary under  part  B  of  title  I  of  the  Energy 
Policy  and  Conservation  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
ii  6391-6347).  Tbe  Secretary  shall  post  con- 
aidcuousiy  on  the  property  subject  to  the 
regulations  notification  that  that  property 
is  subject  to  the  regulations. 

"(b)  Whoever  willfully  violates  a  regula- 
tion of  the  Secretary  Issued  under  subsec- 
ticm  (a)  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor 
and  punished  upon  conviction  by  a  fine  of 
not  more  than  M.000,  Imprisonment  for  not 
more  than  one  year,  or  l)oth.". 

Sac.  3.  The  taUe  of  contents  for  the  De- 
partment of  Bwrgy  Organization  Act  is 
amwiriwl  by  adding  after  the  item  relating 
to  aeetian  6W  the  following  new  items: 

"Sk.  Ml.  Ouards  for  Strategic  Petroleum 
Reserve  faetllUes. 

"8k.  663.  Trespass  on  Strategic  Petrole- 
um Reserve  facilities.". 

DsTAaTifxirT  or  Emsrct, 
WaaMngton,  DC.  September  22, 1986. 
Hon.  Qsoias  Bosh. 

President  tif  the  Senate.  Washington.  DC 
Dua  lis.  Pmsumuit:  Enclosed  is  proposed 
to  give  the  Department  of 
ezpUdt  auth«»ity  to  aim  its  Strate- 
gic Petroleum  Reserve  (8PR)  security  per- 
sonnel and  empower  them  in  certain  in- 
stances to  make  arrests  without  warrants 
for  violations  of  Pederal  law,  and  to  estab- 


lish tbe  Pederal  offense  of  trespass  on  Fed- 
erally-owned SPR  sites. 

ruRPOsx  or  thz  lbgislation 

The  I3epartment  of  Energy  is  custodian  of 
a  vast  quantity  of  oil  stored  for  use  in  an 
energy  emergency.  E^xperienced  and  profes- 
sional protective  force  personnel  are  essen- 
tial to  maintaining  the  proper  security  level 
at  the  SPR.  In  order  for  the  security  per- 
sonnel staff  to  be  able  to  perform  their 
duties  properly,  they  must  be  armed  and 
should  have  the  authority  to  detain  or 
arrest,  without  warrant  if  necessary,  those 
persons  who  threaten  site  security  by  violat- 
ing, or  attempting  to  violate.  Federal  law. 

The  risk  of  terrorist  activities  at  SPR 
sites,  where  crude  oil  essential  to  the  na- 
tional security  is  stored,  or  at  related  Gov- 
emmait  facilities  used  in  oU  transportation 
to  and  from  those  sites  presents  a  real  and 
present  danger.  All  of  the  SPR  sites  are  in 
relatively  remote  areas  and  subject  to  local 
law  enforcement  agencies.  These  agencies, 
however,  have  limited  human  and  physical 
resouices  to  apply  to  deterring  acts  by  ter- 
rorists or  other  criminal  groups.  Moreover, 
while  it  is  key  to  the  seciulty  of  the  SKI 
that  potential  offenders  be  kept  from  vital 
SPR  facilities  and  that  there  be  an  ability 
to  react  to  apparent  threats  at  SPR  sites, 
SPR  guards  generally  have  authority  only 
to  make  citizens'  arrests  for  trespass  under 
state  law.  I^xal  enforcement  agencies  have 
deputised  some  protective  force  contractor 
personnel  in  order  to  provide  them  with 
some  additional  measiu%  of  authority  with 
which  to  conduct  their  security  functions. 

Those  deputy  commissions,  however,  can 
be  withdrawn  by  the  local  authorities  at 
their  sole  discretion.  In  addition,  those  com- 
missions are  limited  to  specific  Jurisdictions. 
In  Texas  this  limitation  would  not  permit 
the  Interchange  of  personnel  between  many 
sites.  Also,  the  commissions  would  be  of  no 
value  11  the  protective  force  contractor  per- 
sonnel had  to  be  moved  across  state  lines  to 
meet  a  significant  threat  posed  at  another 
site. 

Protective  force  personnel  of  the  Depart- 
ment Of  Energy  and  its  contractors  undergo 
a  stringent  training  program  to  prepare 
them  for  dealing  with  a  myriad  of  confron- 
tation situations.  Their  ability  to  react  to 
terrorist  activities  against  persons  and  prop- 
erty, however,  may  \x  impaired  to  the  detri- 
ment of  the  public  safety  and  national  secu- 
rity by  their  lack  of  confidence  in  their  au- 
thority to  respond  to  criminal  conduct  and 
their  concern  over  personal  civil  liability  in 
the  event  of  error.  Without  federal  or  state 
arrest  authority.  SPR  guards  can  make  only 
citizens'  arrests.  These  arrests  are  difficult 
to  perfect  and  can  result  in  deficiencies  that 
end  in  the  release  of  a  criminal.  In  addition, 
the  SPR  guards  could  t>e  subject  to  civU  or 
criminal  liability  for  honest  and  reasonable 
mistakes  in  the  execution  of  their  duties. 
The  proposed  legislation,  therefore,  primari- 
ly is  Intended  to  accord  SPR  guards  ade- 
quate personal  protection  from  civil  or 
criminal  liability  when  they  discharge  a  fire- 
arm or  arrest  Individuals  while  responsibly 
executing  their  duties. 

THE  BILL 

The  proposed  legislation  would  add  a  new 
section  to  the  Department  of  Energy  Orga- 
nization Act  (42  n.S.C.  SS  7101-7352)  to  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  of  Energy  to  arm  SPR 
protective  force  personnel  while  they  are 
protecting  the  SPR  or  its  storage  and  relat- 
ed facilities.  It  also  would  authorize  them  to 
make  arrests  without  warrant  for  violation 
of  a  federal  offense  committed  in  their  pres- 


ence or  a  felony  if  they  have  reasonable 
ground  to  believe  that  the  person  to  be  ar- 
rested has  committed  or  is  committing  the 
felony. 

The  authority  sought  through  the  new 
section  is  Similar  to  the  specific  authority 
already  veAed  in  protective  force  personnel 
at  nuclear  faculties  under  section  161k  of 
the  Atomic  Energy  Act  (42  X3&.C.  S  2201(k)). 
and  in  personnel  of  several  other  agencies. 
e.g..  United  SUtes  Marshals  (18  U.S.C. 
S  3053):  Seoret  Service  inspectors  and  agents 
(18  U.S.C.  t3056):  postal  inspectors  (18 
U.S.C.  {  30<1);  General  Services  Administra- 
tion special  policemen  (40  U.S.C.  S  318d): 
the  Customs  Service  (26  U.S.C.  {  7607);  and 
the  Drug  Enforcement  Administration  (21 
U.S.C.  }  878).  Moreover,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
protective  force  personnel  at  nuclear  facili- 
ties, the  aiithority  sought  through  the  new 
section  could  be  granted  to  contractor  per- 
sonnel as  veil  as  federal  employees  of  tbe 
Department  of  Energy.  This  would  be  con- 
sistent with  the  long-standing,  extensive, 
and  succesaful  use  of  contractors  by  the  De- 
partment of  Energy  and  its  predecessor 
agencies  to  carry  out  agency  missions. 

The  legidation  also  would  make  trespass 
on  SPR  sites  designated  by  the  Secretary  a 
federal  crime.  There  is  no  federal  law  of 
general  applicability  concerning  trespass  on 
federal  property.  A  number  of  federal  activi- 
ties, however,  are  protected  by  trespass  stat- 
utes that  have  proven  to  be  useful  in  main- 
taining adenuate  security  at  covered  instal- 
lations. The  trespass  provision  in  this  pro- 
posal is  mpdeled  after  section  229  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  (42  U.S.C.  S  2278a), 
which  makts  it  a  federal  offense  to  trespass 
on  Department  of  Energy  atomic  energy  fa- 
cilities. See  United  States  v.  Thomjaon,  687 
P.2d  1279  (10th  C\x.  1982).  The  Secretary 
would  l>e  authorized  to  issue  regulations 
prohibiting  unlawful  entry  onto  the  SPR. 
its  storage  or  related  facilities,  or  real  prop- 
erty subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Secre- 
tary under  the  SPR  provisions  of  EPCA. 
Those  who  violate  these  regulations  could 
be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than 
$5,000,  imprisonment  for  not  more  than  one 
year,  or  botti. 

Oiven  its  importance  to  the  security  of 
the  Nation,  the  SPR  is  a  potential  target  of 
terrorists.  The  grave  responsibility  of  assur- 
ing protection  of  the  SPR  falls  upon  and  ne- 
cessitates decisive  action  by  its  protective 
force  perscsmel.  Enactment  of  this  legisla- 
tion is  neoessary  for  the  maintenance  of 
adequate  security  of  the  SPR  and  its  stor- 
age and  related  facilities  so  that  they  will 
continue  to  t>e  available  when  needed. 

COST  AHD  BUDGET  DATA 

Enactment  of  this  legislation  will  not 
result  in  a  significant  increase  in  budgetary 
requirements  for  the  Department  of 
Energy. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
advises  that  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
President's  program,  there  is  no  objection  to 
the  presentetlon  of  this  legislation  for  the 
consideration  of  Congress. 
Sincerely. 

J.  MiCEUZL  Farrkll. 

General  CounseL% 


By  Mr.  KENNEDY: 
S.  837.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938  to  restore 
the  mlnlngiim  wage  to  a  fair  and  equi- 
table rate,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human 
Resource^. 


MUIIMUM  WAGE  RESTORATION  ACT 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mx.  President, 
today  I  am  introducing  legislation  to 
make  the  mlnlmiim  wage  a  living 
wage.  Our  bill  will  increase  the  mini- 
mum wage  from  its  present  level  of 
$3.35  an  hour  to  $3.85  in  1988.  $4.25  in 
1989,  $4.65  In  1990.  In  later  years,  the 
level  will  be  indexed  to  50  percent  of 
the  average  hourly  wage. 

When  President  Franklin  Roosevelt 
signed  the  oi-iginal  minimum  wage 
into  law  in  1938,  he  stated:  "Except  for 
the  Social  Security  Act,  it  is  the  most 
far-reaching,  far-sighted  program  ever 
adopted  here  or  in  any  other  country." 

Nothing  has  happened  in  the  past  49 
years  to  change  that  assessment. 

The  first  minimiim  wage  was  25 
cents  an  hour.  Six  times  since  then 
Congress  has  raised  the  minimum 
wage.  Six  times  we  have  heard  dire 
prophecies  of  unemployment,  infla- 
tion, and  banlcruptcy.  And  six  times 
these  prophecies  have  been  false, 
workers  in  need  have  received  a  living 
wage,  and  America  has  prospered. 

It  is  now  6  years  since  the  minimum 
wage  was  last  increased  to  its  present 
level  of  $3.35  an  hour.  In  that  time,  its 
purchasing  power  has  eroded  by  27 
percent.  We  often  hear  this  adminis- 
tration talk  of  a  subminimimi  wage  for 
youth.  In  fact,  we  already  have  a  sub- 
minimum  wage— for  everyone. 

A  subminlmum  wage  is  substandard 
public  policy— for  young  or  old.  The 
time  has  come  for  Congress  to  redeem 
the  promise  of  the  minimum  wage  by 
restoring  its  value  for  American  work- 
ers. 

Today  a  full-time  worker  earning 
the  minimum  wage  makes  less  than 
$7,000  a  year.  That  amount  is  only  77 
percent  of  the  poverty  level  for  a 
family  of  three,  and  60  percent  of  the 
poverty  level  for  a  family  of  four. 

In  America  in  1987,  the  minimum 
wage  is  not  a  subsistence  wage,  and 
Congress  should  not  let  another  year 
go  by  without  correcting  it.  A  mini- 
mum wage  that  does  not  permit  full- 
time  workers  to  provide  the  bare  ne- 
cessities for  their  families  is  unaccept- 
able: 

It  permits  unscrupulous  firms  with 
signifi(»nt  market  power  to  exploit 
their  lowest-paid  workers. 

It  violates  the  work  ethic  by  con- 
demning to  lives  of  hardship  and  dep- 
rivation millions  of  citizens  who  are 
ready,  willing,  and  able  to  work.  A  fuU- 
time  Job  in  the  workplace  should 
never  mean  a  lifetime  of  poverty  or 
welfare  dependency. 

What  we  have  today  is  a  failed 
system  in  which  the  taxpayers  are 
making  up  the  difference.  Through 
welfare  and  other  safety  net  programs, 
the  Grovemment  is  subsidizing  the 
payrolls  of  firms  with  low-wage  em- 
ployees. 

Throughout  the  half-century  histo- 
ry of  the  minimum  wage.  Congress  has 
tied  increases  to  the  level  of  hourly 


earnings.  Sometimes  the  miniTnnm 
wage  has  been  above  50  percent. 
Sometimes  below— but  50  pendent  is 
the  standard,  and  by  that  measure, 
the  minimum  wage  today  should  be 
$4.45  an  hour. 

It  is  difficult  to  make  up  for  6  years 
of  abdication  of  responsibility.  But  it 
has  to  be  done,  and  this  legislation 
achieves  its  goal  in  annual  steps  de- 
signed to  minimize  hardship  on  any 
firm.  Those  who  claim  employment 
and  business  disruption  do  not  have 
the  historical  experience  of  the  past 
six  minimum  wage  increases  on  their 
side.  In  any  event,  complaints  about 
this  legislation  come  with  lU  grace 
from  those  who  have  profited  from  6 
years  of  neglect  by  profiteering  at  the 
expense  of  workers. 

In  1977,  Congress  created  a  Mini- 
mum Wage  Study  Commission  to  ana- 
lyze all  of  these  issues.  The  compre- 
hensive report  of  the  Commission, 
submitted  to  Congress  in  1981.  lays  to 
rest  any  doubt  about  the  inflated 
claims  of  harciship  by  some  firms.  As 
the  Commission  found,  raising  the 
minimuuna  wage  has  no  significant 
impact  on  adult  unemployment,  youth 
unemployment,  inflation,  or  the  viabil- 
ity of  business  enterprises. 

I  hope  that  those  concerned  with 
this  issue  wUl  take  the  ideological  dia- 
tribes raised  against  it  with  a  grain  of 
salt.  As  we  have  learned  in  past  battles 
on  the  minimum  wage,  no  one  fears 
more  for  the  future  of  the  country 
than  a  well-paid  executive  about  to  be 
required  by  law  to  raise  the  minimum 
wage  for  his  lowest  paid  employees. 
Six  times  we  have  made  this  fight,  and 
six  times  the  sky  has  not  fallen  in. 
And  it  is  not  going  to  fall  in  when 
President  Reagan  signs  this  legisla- 
tion—or when  Congress  overrides  his 
veto. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  bill  may  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  837 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of   the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  I.  SHORT  TTTLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Minimum 
Wage  Restoration  Act  of  1987". 

SEC.  2.  RESTORATION  OF  MINIMUM  WAGE. 

(a)  Increase.— Subsection  (a)(l>  of  section 
6  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938 
(29  n.S.C.  206)  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(1)  except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this 
section,  not  less  than  $3.35  an  hour  during 
the  period  ending  December  31,  1987,  not 
less  than  $3.85  an  hour  during  the  year  be- 
ginning January  1,  1988.  not  less  than  $4.25 
an  hour  during  the  year  beginning  January 
I,  1989,  not  less  than  $4.65  an  hour  during 
the  year  beginning  January  1,  1990,  and 
after  December  31.  1990.  not  less  than  the 
minimum  wage  rate  determined  in  accord- 
ance with  subsection  (b);". 


(b)  Index.— Subsection  (b)  of  such  section 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  Effective  January  1.  1991,  and  Janu- 
ary I  of  each  succeeding  year,  the  minimum 
wage  rate  in  effect  under  subsection  (aXl) 
shall  be  revised  so  that  the  rate  is  equal  to 
50  percent  of  the  average  private,  nonsuper- 
Wsory.  nonagricultural  hoiu-ly  wage  as  de- 
termined by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
of  the  Department  of  Labor  for  the  previous 
November,  rounded  to  the  nearest  multiple 
of  5  cents." 


By  Mr.  LADTENBERG  (for  him- 
self. Mr.  WiRTH,  Mr.  KsififKDT, 
Mr.  BiNGAMAK.  Mr.  Rieglk,  Mr. 
Bradley,  Mr.  Mothihan,  Mr. 
Sarbanes,     Mr.     Kkrht,     Mr. 
Dodd,  and  Mr.  Matsuhaga): 
S.  838.  A  bill  to  provide  financial  as- 
sistance to  the  States,  for  computer 
edu(»tion    programs,    and    for    other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Human  Resources. 

COMPUTER  EDUCATION  ASSISTANCE  ACT 

•  Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President, 
computers  are  fast  becoming  a  fact  of 
everyday  life  for  all  Americans.  They 
are  changing  the  way  we  work,  the 
way  we  live,  and  the  way  we  learn.  We 
have  left  the  industrial  age  and  en- 
tered the  information  age.  As  innova- 
tion and  change  surges  forward,  this 
coimtry  must  assure  that  the  benefits 
associated  with  this  change  are  widely 
shared.  Information  technology  can  bs 
beneficial  for  those  who  are  trained  to 
use  it,  but  potentially  limiting  for 
those  who  are  not. 

The  competitive  position  of  this 
Nation  in  the  world  economy  depend- 
ent upon  our  ability  to  be  innovative 
and  adaptable,  and  to  demonstrate 
technical  prowess.  We  can  meet  the 
challenge  of  the  future,  but  to  do  so 
we  must  continue  to  produce  well-edu- 
cated, sluUed  and  creative  workers, 
workers  who  understand  the  uses  of 
the  new  information  technology.  This 
will  require  adequate  resources  to  sup- 
isort  the  best  possible  education  for 
our  children. 

The  last  few  years  have  seen  much 
criticism  of  American  education,  and 
Important  beginnings  in  its  revitaliza- 
tion.  But  concern  remains.  The  chair- 
man of  the  National  Association  of 
Manufacturers  recently  wrote  about 
his  concerns.  He  said,  "For  the  first 
time  in  our  history,  we  may  produ(%  a 
generation  less  educated  than  its  pred- 
ecessor. More  Edarmingly,  it  may  pos- 
sess the  wrong  skills — or  simply  inad- 
equate ones— for  the  jobs  of  the 
future." 

In  a  similar  vein,  a  paper  prepared 
for  the  National  Governors'  Associa- 
tion's report  on  education  said,  "We 
appear  to  be  raising  a  generation  of 
Americans  largely  lacking  the  under- 
standing and  skills  to  participate  fully 
in  the  technology  world  in  which  they 
live  and  work." 

I  share  this  concern  and  believe  that 
we  must  make  greater  strides  toward 
strengthening     American     education. 
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Oomputer  education  must  be  part  of 
that  pioeen.  In  the  last  two  Congress- 
es I  introduced  legislation  to  establish 
a  program  of  Federal  assistance  for 
schools  to  develop  and  improve  com- 
puter education  programs.  Senator 
WnrxH  was  a  leading  voice  on  this 
issue  when  he  was  in  the  House  of 
Rtv-resentatives.  and  I  am  pleased 
that  he  is  Joining  as  a  cosponsor  of 
this  bOl  in  the  Senate.  The  bill  that  I 
am -^troductng  today,  with  Senator 
WnoH  and  our  colleagues,  Senators 
KBOnDT,  DODD,  Bradlkt,  Moyitihan, 
Kbbt,  SABBAins.  Matsuhaga,  Biitga- 
MAH,  and  Rmox  is  an  improved  ver- 
si<m  of  the  earlier  bill,  with  the  same 
goals  and  concepts. 

The  Computer  Education  Assistance 
Act  of  1987  provides  for  a  program  of 
competitive  grants  for  the  purchase  of 
computer  hardware  and  software  and 
in-service  teacher  training.  It  requires 
careful  planning  for  the  inclusion  of 
oomputer  education  in  the  school  cur- 
riculum. The  bUl  authorizes  assistance 
for  teacher-training  institutes  for  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  school  teach- 
ers. It  also  provides  for  evaluation  of 
oomputer  hardware  and  software  and 
the  development  of  model  instruction- 
al programs  which  can  be  adopted  by 
Interested  schools. 

At  a  time  when  new  Federal  expend- 
itures are  viewed  with  great  skepti- 
cism, the  kind  of  investment  I  am  pro- 
posing will  pay  for  itself  many  times 
over  in  a  more  productive  citizenry. 
This  Investment  is  particularly  impor- 
tant in  schools  with  concentrations  of 
poverty-level  children  who  should  not 
be  derived  of  the  benefits  of  a  mod- 
ernised and  challenging  ciuriculum. 

Mr.  President,  computer  education  is 
no  substitute  for  the  three  R's.  Put- 
ting computers  into  the  classroom  is 
not  a  cure-all  for  the  problems  of 
American  education.  Computers  will 
not  replace  Inadequate  teachers;  on 
the  contrary,  they  wiU  require  creative 
and  skilled  teachers  to  put  them  to 
the  best  use.  Carefully  designed  com- 
puter education  programs  can  greatly 
enhance  good  teaching. 

Planning  for  the  appropriate  role  of 
computer  education  is  as  important  as 
the  purchase  of  hardware  and  soft- 
ware. Thoughtful  consideration  must 
be  given  to  the  way  to  integrate  com- 
puters into  the  curriculum.  Computer 
education  planners  must  first  consider 
the  overall  goals  for  their  schools. 
Then,  they  must  decide  how  comput- 
ers can  help  them  meet  those  goals. 
For  some  purposes,  existing  methods 
wOl  continue  to  be  best.  For  other  pur- 
poses, computers  offer  exciting  possi- 
bilities for  transforming  the  curricu- 
lum and  the  way  it  is  taught. 

C<»nputers  can  be  crucial  in  the 
transition  from  traditional  education, 
with  its  relative  emphasis  on  rote 
learning,  to  a  new  emphasis  on  assimi- 
lating Information  and  solving  prob- 
lems. Computers  can  be  used  by  stu- 


dents In  every  subject  in  every  grade. 
Students  can  use  word  processing  pro- 
grama  to  improve  their  writing  by  edit- 
ing and  revising  more  easily  than  they 
do  now.  They  can  learn  to  simulate 
"what  if"  situations  in  history  classes 
so  tluit  they  can  understand  more 
clearly  the  factors  that  affect  human 
behavior  and  events.  They  can  learn  to 
use  graphics  to  present  data  in  a  clear 
and  meaningful  way.  Some  scientific 
experiments  can  be  carried  out 
through  simulations. 

These  uses  of  the  computer  in 
schools  would  go  far  beyond  the  teach- 
ing o€  computer  awareness  or  pro- 
gramming. A  basic  understanding  of 
the  working  and  operation  of  a  com- 
puter should  be  a  beginning  for  com- 
puter education,  not  an  end.  Comput- 
ers are  more  like  pencils  than  books. 
As  educators  come  to  view  computers 
in  thfe  way,  as  tools,  they  wiU  begin 
using  them  to  expand  their  students' 
horizons  and  improve  their  analytical 
and  critical  thinldng  skills. 

Thinking  of  computer  education  in 
broader  terms  will  require  coordina- 
tion with  curriculum  planning.  It  is 
more  than  drill  and  practice  exercises. 
Computer  education  involves  the  use 
of  application  software  in  word  proc- 
essing; spread  sheet  analysis,  and  data 
base  analysis,  aU  of  which  can  be  used 
more  generally  than  highly  specialized 
Instriictional  courseware. 

Use  of  computers  in  schools  is  grow- 
ing, but  the  need  for  Federal  assist- 
ance Is  convincing.  Two  years  ago,  90 
percent  of  U.S.  school  children  attend- 
ed schools  that  had  at  least  one  com- 
puter. This  represents  a  tremendous 
growth  since  1981  when  only  18  per- 
cent of  the  schools  had  even  one  in- 
structional computer.  A  report  by 
Quality  Education  Date  [QED],  a  pri- 
vate research  firm  in  Denver,  showed 
in  1985-1986  the  student  to  computer 
ratio  in  public  schools,  from  kinder- 
garten through  12th  grade,  was  50  to 
1.  This  was  a  marked  improvement 
over  1984-1985,  when  the  ratio  was  75 
to  1,  and  1983-1984,  when  it  was  125  to 
1. 

However,  many  of  these  schools 
have  only  the  one  computer.  The  pen- 
etration of  computers  is  wide,  but  not 
deep.  The  machines  are  frequently 
spread  too  thin  to  be  used  in  optimum 
ways.  Consider  what  it  would  mean  if 
students  had  to  share  paper  and  pencil 
to  the  extent  that  they  must  share 
computers.  Clearly  the  computer  revo- 
lution in  the  schools  is  in  its  infancy. 

Furthermore,  the  benefits  of  the 
growth  in  computers  in  schools  are  not 
evenly  distributed  aunong  schools  serv- 
ing different  socio-economic  groups.  A 
study  conducted  in  the  fall  of  1984 
foiuid  that  92  percent  of  affluent 
schools  had  at  least  one  computer, 
while  only  74  percent  of  poor  schools 
were  so  equipped. 

Even  more  startling  is  the  growth  in 
the  gap  between  rich  and  poor  schools 


in  the  amount  of  computer  equipment 
that  each  has.  In  1983  the  difference 
between  the  average  number  of  com- 
puters in  affluent  and  poor  schools 
was  Just  over  two  per  school.  One  year 
later  the  difference  had  increased  to 
nearly  four,  with  affluent  schools 
averaging  10.6  computers  per  building 
and  poor  schools  averaging  only  6.8. 

The  exposure  that  students  have  to 
computers  varies  by  economic  class 
also.  One  study  found  that  twice  as 
many  students  in  well-to-do  urban 
areas  said  that  they  had  ever  used  a 
computer  in  school  as  students  in  dis- 
advantaged urban  areas.  The  number 
of  computers  in  homes  far  exceeds  the 
nimiber  in  schools  and  the  lion's  share 
of  those  computers  are  in  more  afflu- 
ent homes,  including  many  with  chil- 
dren. The  additional  exposure  to  com- 
puters in  tjie  home  creates  further  dis- 
parity between  rich  and  poor  children. 

Teachers  differ  greatly  in  their 
access  to,  and  familiarity  with  comput- 
ers. The  second  national  survey  of  in- 
structional use  of  school  computers, 
which  as  conducted  in  1985  by  the 
Johns  Hoplcins  University  Center  for 
Social  Organization  of  Schools,  foiuid 
that  only  about  25  percent  of  all 
teachers  who  used  computers  with  stu- 
dents were  considered  "expert"  in  vari- 
ous aspects  of  computer  knowledge,  21 
percent  of  middle  school  teachers  were 
expert,  and  only  10  percent  of  elemen- 
tary schocS  teachers  were  expert. 

The  public,  whether  they  have 
school-age  children  or  not,  feel  very 
strongly  that  computers  should  be 
part  of  education.  The  Star-Ledger/ 
Eagleton  Poll,  a  siu^rey  of  New  Jersey 
residents,  found  in  October  1986,  that 
95  percent  of  respondents  said  that 
learning  to  use  a  computer  is  at  least 
somewhat  important  to  a  child's  edu- 
cation, and  70  percent  said  it  was  very 
important.  Three-quarters  of  the  re- 
spondents with  children  in  school  said 
that  the  school  had  a  computer  for 
the  use  of  students.  Three  years  earli- 
er only  two-thirds  of  the  parents  re- 
ported a  computer  in  the  child's 
school. 

Mr.  President,  the  Computer  Educa- 
tion Assistance  Act  of  1987  will  estab- 
lish a  program  to  assist  States  and 
local  school  districts  in  developing  the 
ambitious  Computer  Education  Pro- 
gram that  is  needed.  The  program  will 
authorize  $150  million  for  the  first 
year  and  such  simis  as  necessary  for 
an  additional  3  years  for  grants  to 
schools  for  acquisition  of  hardware 
and  software  and  teaching  training. 
The  level  of  the  appropriation  for  this 
program  would  not  necessarily  be  the 
full  $150  million.  The  fimds  will  be  al- 
located to  the  States,  half  on  the  basis 
of  school  age  population  and  half  on 
the  basis  of  the  chapter  I  formula, 
used  for  idd  to  disadvantaged  school- 
children. Each  State  will  make  grants 
to  local  school  districts,  which  must 


assure  that  at  least  half  the  fimds  are 
used  to  serve  chapter  I  eligible  chil- 
dren and  that  fimds  are  targeted  on 
schools  with  the  greatest  need  for 
computers. 

School  districts  wiU  be  required  to 
do  some  fairly  extensive  planning. 
This  will  include:  Setting  goals  for 
computer  education  in  the  schools  and 
relating  these  goals  to  the  overaU  edu- 
cational objectives  of  the  district; 
planned  revisions  in  the  basic  ciuricu- 
la  of  the  schools  designed  to  incorpo- 
rate the  use  of  computers;  instruction- 
al priorities  for  the  use  of  computers; 
schedules  for  placing  computers  in  the 
elementary  and  secondary  schools;  cri- 
teria for  selection  of  the  hardware  and 
software;  after  school  and  vacation 
availability  of  the  computers  for  use 
by  parents  and  students;  and  stand- 
ards for  the  evaluation  for  the  pro- 
gram, including  student  achievement. 

This  planning  can  be  done  in  con- 
Junction  with  the  assessment  required 
under  title  II  of  the  Education  for 
Economic  Security  Act. 

The  Federal  grants  are  to  be 
matched,  with  the  Federal  share  set  at 
75  percent  and  the  non-Federal  at  25 
percent.  The  non-Federal  share  can 
come  from  public  or  private  sources, 
and  may  be  in  cash  or  in-kind.  Local 
districts  that  can  make  arrangements 
with  businesses  and  industries  to 
donate  equipment,  personnel,  or  cash 
will  not  have  to  use  their  own  funds 
for  the  matching  share.  Private  school 
students  would  be  eligible  for  assist- 
ance. 

The  bill  provides  $20  million  a  year 
for  4  years  to  the  National  Science 
Foundation  for  the  establishment  of 
teacher-training  institutes.  These  in- 
stitutes would  provide  more  in-depth 
training  for  teachers  than  the  in-serv- 
ice training  allowed  in  another  section 
of  the  bill.  Proper  preparation  of 
teachers  is  essential  to  the  success  of  a 
Computer  Education  Program.  These 
institutes  will  offer  teachers  an  oppor- 
timity  to  learn  about  computers  and 
the  best  methods  for  using  them  in 
the  schools. 

E^raluations  of  existing  hardware 
and  software  and  research  and  devel- 
opment on  new  software  and  instruc- 
tional models  will  provide  much  of  the 
underpinning  for  the  new  programs  of 
computer  education.  Title  III  of  this 
bill  authorizes  the  National  Science 
Foundation  and  the  Department  of 
Education  to  provide  assistance  to  or- 
ganizations that  have  expertise  to 
carry  out  this  research. 

The  planning  requirement  in  this 
legislation  is  extremely  important. 
Education  planners  need  to  take  a 
careful  look  at  the  role  of  computers 
in  the  total  curriculum.  They  also 
need  to  consider  such  questions  as 
whether  to  institute  satiu*ation  pro- 
grams at  a  few  schools  or  to  provide 
computers  in  every  classroom  in  a  par- 
ticular grade  throughout  the  district. 


The  bill  does  not  set  a  goal  for  a  spe- 
cific ratio  of  students  to  computers  or 
daily  access  time  per  student. 

Plans  are  to  Include  provisions  for 
teachers,  children,  and  parents  to  use 
computers  after  school  and  during  va- 
cations. This  would  permit  parents 
and  children  to  spend  additional  time 
worldng  on  the  computers  and  gaining 
familiarity  with  them.  Such  after 
school  programs  would  be  especially 
helpful  to  those  without  access  to 
computers  at  home.  The  children  who 
do  not  have  computers  at  home  are 
very  likely  also  to  be  attending  schools 
which  are  least  likely  to  have  many 
computers.  In  such  areas,  special  out- 
reach programs  to  encourage  parental 
participation  may  be  necessary. 

The  funds  from  the  Computer  Edu- 
cation Assistance  Act  of  1985  wUl  be 
used  in  aU  schools,  but  at  least  half 
the  funds  wiU  be  targeted  on  schools 
with  poverty-level  children.  Priority 
also  is  to  be  given  to  schools  with  the 
greatest  need  for  computers.  By  estab- 
lishing the  targeting  requirement  and 
the  priority  for  underserved  schools, 
the  bill  aims  to  concentrate  its  re- 
sources in  a  way  that  benefits  schools 
and  children  that  are  falling  behind  in 
computer  usage. 

The  grant  funds  can  be  used  for  ac- 
quisition of  equipment  and  computer 
programs  and  in-service  teacher  train- 
ing. Each  district  will  decide  the  mix 
of  uses  to  which  they  will  put  their 
funds.  This  provides  school  districts 
with  a  great  deal  of  flexibility. 

In  addition,  the  non-Federal  match- 
ing share  can  be  in-kind,  such  as  dona- 
tions of  equipment  or  personnel  serv- 
ices from  private  soiut:es  or  from 
public  agencies.  This  provides  addi- 
tional flexibility  and  incentive  for 
local  school  districts  to  involve  the 
business  commiuiity  in  their  planning. 

Mr.  President,  the  program  of  plan- 
ning and  grant  assistance  for  the  pur- 
chase of  equipment,  training,  and  re- 
search authorized  by  this  biU  will  pro- 
vide Federal  seed  money  for  computer 
education  programs.  A  great  deal  of 
flexibility  is  allowed  and  the  result 
should  be  a  better  education  for  all 
children.  This  result  is  important  for 
the  growth  and  success  of  our  children 
and  our  country .• 

By  Mr.  JOHNSTON  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  McClure): 
S.  839.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Energy  to  enter  into  Incentive 
agreements  with  certain  States  and  af- 
fected Indian  tribes  concerning  the 
storage  and  disposal  of  high-level  ra- 
dioactive waste  and  spent  nuclear  fuel, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

HXTCLXAB  WASTK  POUCT  ACT  MOOfDIfKIITS  ACT 

•  Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  introducing  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Nuclear  Waste  Policy  Act  of  1982. 
My  bUl  would  add  a  new  title  IV  that 


would  set  up  an  alternative  procedure 
for  carrying  out  the  requirements  of 
the  act  to  develop  repositories  or  mon- 
itored retrievable  storage  facilities. 
Under  this  procedure,  the  Secretary  of 
Energy  could  enter  into  incentive 
agreements  with  affected  States  and 
tribes  for  development  of  nuclear 
waste  storage  and  disposal  facilities. 

Under  my  alternative,  an  affected 
State  or  Indian  tribe  could  receive  sub- 
stantial benefits  to  mitigate  any  per- 
ceived disadvantages  to  having  a  re- 
pository or  monitored  retrievable  stor- 
age facility  [MRS]  sited  within  its  bor- 
ders. In  exchange  for  these  benefits, 
the  State  or  Indian  tribe  would  agree 
to  work  with  the  Department  of 
Energy  toward  developing  a  repository 
or  MRS  and  would  agree  to  help  expe- 
dite that  process.  By  following  this 
course,  a  State  or  Indian  tribe  could 
receive  benefits  as  great  as  $100  mil- 
lion a  year  in  exchange  for  its  help  in 
siting  a  repository  and  $50  million  a 
year  in  exchange  for  its  help  in  siting 
an  MRS.  These  benefits  would  be  in 
addition  to  those  already  envisioned 
by  the  1982  act,  such  as  grants  in  lieu 
of  taxes,  impact  assistance,  new  Jobs, 
and  improved  highway  and  rail  sys- 
tems. 

My  bill  would  also  establish  a  review 
panel  to  allow  maximum  oversight  of 
the  Department  of  Energy's  work  by 
State  and  local  officials  and  other  in- 
terested parties. 

To  receive  the  benefits,  a  State  or 
Indian  tribe  would  negotiate  and  sign 
an  incentive  agreement  with  the  De- 
partment of  Energy,  setting  out  each 
party's  rights  in  development  of  a 
waste  facility.  As  part  of  that  agree- 
ment, the  State  or  Indian  tribe  would 
waive  its  rights  to  seek  Judicial  review 
of  issues  covered  by  the  agreement 
and  waive  its  veto  rights  established 
under  the  1982  act.  For  its  part  of  the 
agreement,  the  Department  of  Energy 
would  agree  to  share  relevant  site  in- 
formation with  the  State  or  Indian 
tribe  and  would  allow  the  State  or 
Indian  tribe  to  participate  in  the 
design  of  a  repository  or  MRS.  Pay- 
ments made  to  the  State  or  Indian 
tribe  would  come  from  the  nuclear 
waste  fund. 

My  bill  would  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Energy  to  negotiate  an  incen- 
tive agreement  with  the  Governor  of 
any  of  the  States  containing  a  site  se- 
lected for  characterization  as  a  candi- 
date for  a  first  repository.  The  bill 
would  also  authorize  the  Secretary  to 
negotiate  an  incentive  agreement  for 
construction  of  an  MRS  with  any 
State  containing  a  site  that  the  Secre- 
tary determines  to  be  suitable  for  such 
a  facility. 

The  bQl  would  not,  however,  limit 
this  process  to  only  those  sites.  For  a 
period  of  12  months  following  enact- 
ment of  this  title,  smy  State  or  Indian 
tribe  may  seek  to  enter  into  an  incen- 
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ttve  •sreement  with  the  Department 
of  EDfWgy  If  It  can  dennuistrate  it  has 
a  auftatale  iite  for  either  an  MRS  or  a 
repodtoiy.  Other  States  could,  in 
effect.  Ud  for  the  f  aefllty. 

The  1982  act  ii  not  a  perfect  law.  but 
It  li  a  good  one.  It  was  reached  after 
many  years  of  hard  work,  and  it  set  up 
a  rational  proeeas  for  development  of  a 
geologic  repoattory.  It  also  provided 
for  the  Department  of  Energy  to 
submit  to  Congress  a  proposal  for  con- 
struetkm  of  an  MRS.  I  do  not  believe 
we  should  give  up  on  the  fundamental 
prindplfls  laid  out  In  the  1982  act. 

Unfortunately,  the  concensus  behind 
the  program  was  very  seriously  dam- 
aged by  the  administration  when  the 
Secretary  of  Energy  abruptly  stopped 
the  search  for  a  second  repository  last 
May.  As  a  result  of  that  action,  the 
States  selected  for  a  potential  first  re- 
poaltiKy  in  the  West  have  demanded  a 
ahutdown  of  that  part  of  the  program 
as  welL  But  the  Department  of  Energy 
has  odlected  a  substantial  amount  of 
data  on  the  three  first  repository  sites 
selected  for  characterization,  and  this 
process  should  be  allowed  to  continue 
to  determine  If  these  sites  are  suitable 
for  development  as  a  repository.  Some- 
how a  new  consensus  must  be  devel- 
oped to  allow  the  program  to  go  for- 
ward. 

We  must  also  find  a  consensus  to 
allow  design  and  construction  to  begin 
on  a  monitored  retrievable  storage  fa- 
cility. The  Department  of  Energy  has 
been  prevented  from  submitting  its 
MRS  proposal  to  Congress  because  of 
a  court  challenge,  but  It  appears  that 
these  legal  difficulties  wlU  be  resolved 
soon.  DOE  wUl  then  be  able  to  submit 
the  proposal,  and  we  can  begin  to 
debate  its  merits. 

An  MRS  will  not  depend  on  new 
technology,  and  it  will  provide  us  a 
way  to  store  and  cool  spent  fuel  prior 
to  its  final  disposal  in  a  geologic  repos- 
itory. The  Federal  Government  has  a 
commitment  to  accept  spent  fuel  from 
utmtles  beginning  in  1998.  An  MRS 
will  allow  the  Government  to  meet 
that  c(»nmltment.  The  MRS  has  a 
chance  of  acceptance.  The  commimity 
leadership  of  Oak  Ridge,  TN,  has  stud- 
led  DOE'S  MRS  proposal,  and  they 
have  supported  it. 

At  the  time  of  passage  of  the  1982 
act.  we  did  not  pay  enough  attention 
to  the  benefits  that  would  be  available 
to  a  State  hosting  a  repository  or 
MRS.  Certain  benefits  woiild  be  al- 
ready available  to  a  State  or  local  com- 
mimity under  the  current  law.  The 
Department  of  Energy  estimates  that 
construction  of  an  MRS  would  provide 
2.000  Jobs  for  5  years  and  that  oper- 
ation of  an  MRS  wotild  provide  1,300 
Jobs  for  25  to  30  years.  In  the  case  of  a 
repository,  site  characterization  woiild 
provide  between  700  and  1.500  Jobs  for 
5  to  8  years,  construction  would  pro- 
vide 3.000  Jobs  for  5  years,  and  oper- 
ation would  provide  2.800  Jobs  for  23 


years.  Capital  improvements,  such  as 
highway  and  rail  upgrades,  and  im- 
proved fire,  hospital,  and  emergency 
response  services,  would  also  likely  be 
provided  for  the  State.  Additional  ben- 
efits could  be  available  to  the  State  or 
local  community  through  the  growth 
of  spinoff  industries  such  as  robotics 
and  state-of-the-art  waste  manage- 
ment. The  area  surroimding  a  waste 
facility  could  easily  become  a  high- 
technology  center. 

My  bill  would  offer  additional  pay- 
ments to  a  host  State  or  Indian  tribe. 
Upon  execution  of  an  incentive  agree- 
ment with  a  repository  State  or  Indian 
tribe,  the  Secretary  of  Elnergy  would 
give  the  State  a  single  pajnnent  of 
$100  million.  During  site  characteriza- 
tion and  construction,  the  Secretary 
would  make  annual  payments  of  $50 
million  to  the  State  or  Indian  tribe. 
Annual  payments  to  the  State  or 
Indian  tribe  would  increase  to  $100 
million  once  spent  fuel  is  received  at  a 
facility.  These  payments  would  contin- 
ue unto  closure  of  the  facility.  For  an 
MRS,  the  Secretary  would  give  the 
State  or  Indian  tribe  a  single  payment 
of  $50  million  upon  execution  of  an  in- 
centive agreement.  The  Secretary 
would  then  make  annual  payments  of 
$20  million  to  the  State  or  Indian  tribe 
during  site  development  and  construc- 
tion. Annual  payments  would  then  in- 
crease to  $50  million  after  spent  fuel  is 
received  at  an  MRS,  and  pajmaents 
would  continue  until  closure  of  the  fa- 
cility. Not  less  than  one-third  of  these 
payments  would  be  transferred  by  the 
State  to  the  affected  units  of  local 
government. 

My  bill  would  also  authorize  con- 
struction of  a  monitored  retrievable 
storage  facility.  The  1982  act  required 
DOE  to  submit  an  MRS  proposal  to 
Congress,  but  it  did  not  authorize  con- 
struction of  such  a  facility.  I  believe 
that  an  MRS  is  an  essential  part  of  an 
integrated  waste  disposal  system.  It  is 
also  crucial  if  the  Federal  Govenunent 
is  to  fulfill  its  commitment  to  take 
spent  fbel  from  utilities  beginning  in 
1998. 

The  bill  would  also  defer  any  search 
for  a  second  repository  while  incentive 
agreements  for  an  MRS  and  a  first  re- 
pository are  in  effect.  Failing  confec- 
tion of  both  agreements,  the  provi- 
sions of  title  I  as  presently  written  in 
the  act  would  apply.  This  alternative 
procedure  would  neither  add  to  nor 
detract  from  those  provisions. 

While  an  incentive  agreement  for  a 
repository  is  in  effect,  site  character- 
ization activities  at  any  other  site  se- 
lected for  characterization  as  candi- 
date sites  would  be  suspended.  My  bill 
allows  for  only  one  incentive  agree- 
ment for  a  repository  and  one  incen- 
tive agreement  for  an  MRS  to  be  in 
effect  at  any  time.  The  bill  aUows  for 
the  Secretary  to  terminate  an  incen- 
tive agreement  if  a  site  is  disqualified 
for  tetdvnical  reasons  or  if  it  appears 


that  the  4te  could  not  be  licensed 
within  a  reasonable  amount  of  time. 

A  substantial  amount  of  money 
could  be  saved  by  using  this  alterna- 
tive iMpproach.  Only  one  site  would 
have  to  be  characterized  for  a  reposi- 
tory imder  this  mDproach.  At  the  time 
of  passage  of  the  1982  act.  we  thought 
the  cost  of  site  characterization  would 
be  $40  million  per  site.  DOE  now  esti- 
mates the  cost  wiU  be  $1  billion  per 
site.  Therefore,  as  much  as  $2  billion 
could  be  saved  from  the  cost  of  charac- 
terization. A  portion  of  this  savings 
could  then  be  put  toward  benefits  to  a 
host  State. 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  this  biU  is 
not  intended  to  short  circuit  the  tech- 
nical process  laid  out  in  the  1982  act. 
Rather,  it  Is  intended  to  help  move 
that  technical  process  forward  by  ad- 
dressing some  of  the  political  Issues  re- 
lated to  the  siting  of  a  nuclear  waste 
facility.  An  MRS  or  repository  would 
have  to  be  licensed  by  the  Nuclear 
Regulatory  Commission  and  would  be 
subjected  to  NRC's  rigorous  licensing 
process.  But  any  State  that  hosts  a  nu- 
clear waste  facility  will  be  performing 
an  immense  service  to  the  Nation,  and 
we  should  be  willing  to  pay  them  for 
that  service. 

We  have  g  national  responsibility  to 
carry  out  in  moving  this  program 
toward  a  permanent  solution  to  nucle- 
ar waste  disposal.  I  think  my  bill  will 
start  that  process  moving  again.* 
•  Mr.  McCIiURE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  the  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiana in  cosponsorshlp  of  this  bUl. 

Since  enactment  of  the  Nuclear 
Waste  Polioy  Act  of  1982,  the  original 
authors  of  that  landmarit  piece  of  leg- 
islation have  fiercely  resisted  amend- 
ments, even  in  the  face  of  wrenching 
growing  pains  experienced  as  a  result 
of  the  act's  Implementation.  While  the 
authors  of  the  bill  never  assumed  that 
the  act  was  perfect,  we  nevertheless 
held  out  hope  that,  despite  setbacks 
and  pitfalls  along  the  way,  we  would 
somehow  survive  the  process,  because 
the  right  elements  and  the  right  bal- 
ance was  in«)licit  in  this  bUl. 

I  now  believe  that  events  that  have 
taken  place  over  the  last  year  or  so 
have  dashed  our  hopes  and  dampened 
oiu-  spirit.  For  one,  we  no  longer  have 
a  level  playing  field,  since  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  announced  last  year 
its  "indefinite  postponement"  of 
second  repository  site  selection  activi- 
ties. For  another,  the  first-round  can- 
didate States  see  nothing  but  nega- 
tives in  their  experience  to  date  in 
grappling  with  the  program. 

For  these  reasons,  I  feel  it  is  impera- 
tive that  we  now  amend  the  act,  not 
for  the  pturpose  of  performing  major 
surgery,  for  I  stiU  believe  the  basic  ele- 
ments of  the  act  are  still  valid.  But  I 
do  believe  it  is  time  for  some  first  aid. 
We  need  to  enhance  the  positives  in 
the   act,   encourage  more   productive 


interactions  between  the  States  and 
the  Federal  Government,  reiterate  the 
fact  that  balance  and  fairness  are  still 
intact,  and  recognize  some  Justifiable 
schedule  changes.  The  incentive  bill 
being  Introduced  today  will  hopefully 
serve  as  a  catalyst  for  further  refine- 
ments in  the  nature  of  realistic, 
achievable,  and  necessary  enhance- 
ments to  the  act  in  its  present  form. 

I  would  be  remiss  if  I  didn't  admit  to 
a  certain  queasiness  about  opening  up 
the  act  at  this  time,  or  ever.  But  the 
alternative,  it  appears,  is  to  simply 
allow  the  program  to  stagnate  in  its 
present,  tenuous  state,  and  eventually 
die  of  its  own  weight.  I  would  prefer  to 
take  the  risks  now  in  order  to  resusci- 
tate the  program,  rather  than  face 
possible  derailment  of  the  program  in 
its  present  form.* 


By  Mr.  THURMOND  (for  him- 
self,     Mr.      BoscHWiTZ,      Mr. 
Waritkr,     Mr.     Iwoxtst,     Mr. 
BiHGAMAN,  and  Mr.  Cochran): 
S.  840.  A  bill  to  recognize  the  organi- 
zation known  as  the  82d  Airborne  Divi- 
sion Association,  Incorporated;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

8  3D  AIRBORRS  DIVISIOH  ASSOCIATIOIf 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  today  to  introduce  a  bill  to  grant  a 
Federal  charter  to  the  82d  Airborne 
Division  Association. 

The  82d  Airborne  Division  was  acti- 
vated initially  as  an  infantry  division 
which  participated  in  three  of  the 
major  campaigns  of  World  War  I:  Lor- 
raine, St.  Michel,  Meuse-Argonne.  On 
May  27,  1919,  the  82d  Airborne  was  in- 
activated. The  division  was  reactivated 
on  March  25,  1942,  under  the  com- 
mand of  MaJ.  Gen.  Omar  Bradley  and 
became  the  Army's  first  airborne  divi- 
sion under  the  command  of  Maj.  Gen. 
Matthew  B.  Ridgway.  Deployed  to 
North  Africa  in  1943,  the  82d  made 
parachute  and  glider  assaults  on  SicUy 
and  Salerno.  In  a  2-year  period  during 
World  War  II,  the  regiments  of  the 
82d  saw  action  in  Italy  at  Anzio.  in 
France  at  Normandy,  where  I  landed 
with  them  on  D-day,  June  6.  1944,  and 
at  the  Battle  of  the  Bulge. 

Following  the  end  of  the  war,  the 
sky  soldiers  of  the  82d  were  ordered  to 
Berlin  to  serve  as  "America's  Guard  of 
Honor"  for  5  months  of  1945.  Due  to 
logistical  problems  associated  with  the 
servicing  of  an  airborne  division  over- 
seas, it  was  returned  to  the  United 
States  where  it  was  greeted  with  a 
New  Yoik  City  tlckertm?e  reception  as 
it  marched  triumphantly  on  Fifth 
Avenue,  on  January  12, 1946. 

The  division  was  assigned  to  Fort 
Bragg,  NC.  to  become  a  leading  ele- 
ment of  the  Nation's  military  reaction 
force  as  well  as  to  participate  in  a 
number  of  peacekeeping  missions.  Ele- 
ments of  the  division  have  valiantly 
served  in  Korea,  the  Dominican  Re- 
public, Vietnam,  and  Grenada.  Peace- 
keeping units  have  served  in  Sinai. 


Designed  to  move  quickly  to  any 
part  of  the  world  and  to  be  prepared 
to  fight  immediately  upon  arrival,  the 
members  of  the  82d  Airborne  have 
served  with  distinction  for  over  45 
years.  They  have  demonstrated  a  tire- 
less commitment  to  our  Nation's  de- 
fense and  ideals.  Therefore,  I  can 
think  of  no  other  military  association 
more  deserving  of  the  recognition 
given  by  Congress  in  the  granting  of  a 
Federal  charter.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
in  this  body  to  Join  me  in  cosponsOring 
this  measure  to  grant  such  a  charter 
to  the  82d  Airborne  Division  Associa- 
tion. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy 
of  the  measure  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  biU 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  840 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of  the    United   States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

CHAHTER 

Sectior  1.  The  82nd  Airborne  Division  As- 
sociation, Incorporated,  a  nonprofit  corpora- 
tion organized  under  the  laws  of  the  State 
of  Illinois,  is  recognized  as  such  and  is 
granted  a  Federal  charter. 

POWERS 

Sec.  2.  The  82nd  Airborne  Division  Asso- 
ciation, Incorporated,  (hereinafter  in  this 
Act  referred  to  as  the  "corporation")  shall 
have  only  those  powers  granted  to  it 
through  its  bylaws  and  articles  of  incorpora- 
tion filed  in  the  State  or  States  In  which  it 
is  incorporated  and  subject  to  the  laws  of 
such  State  or  States. 

OBJECTS  AND  PURPOSES  OP  CORPORATIOH 

Sec.  3.  The  objects  and  purposes  of  the 
corporation  are  those  provided  In  its  articles 
of  incorporation  and  shall  include— 

(1)  perpetuating  the  memory  of  members 
of  the  82nd  Airborne  Division  who  fought 
and  died  for  our  Nation, 

(2)  furthering  the  common  bond  between 
retired  and  active  members  of  the  82nd  Air- 
borne Division, 

(3)  providing  educational  assistance  in  the 
form  of  college  scholarships  and  grants  to 
the  qualified  children  of  current  and  former 
members, 

(4)  promoting  civic  and  patriotic  activities, 
and 

(5)  promoting  the  indispensable  role  of 
airborne  defense  In  our  national  security. 

SERVICE  OF  PROCESS 

Sec.  4.  With  respect  to  service  of  process, 
the  corporation  shall  comply  with  the  laws 
of  the  State  or  States  in  which  it  Is  incorpo- 
rated and  the  State  or  States  In  which  It 
carries  on  its  activities  in  furtherance  of  its 
corporate  purposes. 

Sec.  S.  (a)  Subject  to  subsection  (b),  eligi- 
bility for  memberahip  in  the  corporation 
and  the  rights  and  privileges  of  members  of 
the  corporation  shall  be  as  provided  In  the 
constitution  and  bylaws  of  the  ooriMration. 

(b)  Terms  of  membership  and  require- 
ments for  holding  office  within  the  corpora- 
tion shall  not  discriminate  on  the  basis  of 
race,  color,  national  origin,  sex.  religion,  or 
handicapped  status. 


BOARS  OP  directoeb;  ooMPOsmoir, 
RESPOirsisnfnEs 
Sec.  6.  The  composition  of  the  board  of  di- 
rectors of  the  corporation  and  the  responal- 
bUltles  of  such  board  shaU  be  as  provided  in 
the  articles  of  Incorporation  of  the  corpora- 
tion and  shall  be  in  conformity  with  the 
laws  of  the  SUte  or  States  in  which  it  Is  In- 
corporation. 

OPrtCERS  OP  CORPORATIOH 

Sec.  7.  The  positions  of  officers  of  the  cor- 
poration and  the  election  of  members  to 
such  positions  shall  be  as  provided  in  the  ar- 
ticles of  incorporation  of  the  corporation 
and  shall  be  in  conformity  with  the  laws  of 
the  State  or  States  In  which  it  Is  Incorporat- 
ed. 

RBSTRICnOHS 

Sbc.  8.  (a)  No  part  of  the  income  or  aaaets 
of  the  corporation  may  inure  to  the  benefit 
of  any  member,  officer,  or  director  of  the 
corporation  or  be  distributed  to  any  such  In- 
dividual during  the  life  of  this  charter. 
Nothing  in  this  subsection  sluOl  be  con- 
strued to  prevent  the  payment  of  reasona- 
ble compensation  to  the  officers  of  the  cor- 
poration or  reimbursement  for  actual  and 
necessary  expenses  in  amounts  approved  by 
the  board  of  directors. 

(b)  The  corporation  may  not  make  any 
loan  to  any  officer,  director,  or  employee  of 
the  corporation. 

(c)  The  corporation  and  any  officer  and 
director  of  the  corporation,  acting  as  such 
officer  or  director,  shall  not  contribute  to, 
support,  or  otherwise  participate  in  any  po- 
litical activity  or  in  any  manner  attempt  to 
influence  legislation. 

(d)  The  corporation  shall  have  no  power 
to  Issue  any  shares  of  stock  nor  to  declare  or 
pay  any  dividends. 

(e)  The  corporation  shall  not  claim  con- 
gressional approval  or  Federal  Government 
authority  for  any  of  its  activities. 

LIABIUTT 

Sec.  9.  The  corporation  shall  be  liable  for 
the  acts  of  its  officers  and  agents  whenever 
such  officers  and  agents  have  acted  within 
the  scope  of  their  authority. 

BOOKS  AND  KEOORSS;  IltSPECTIOIl 

Sec.  10.  The  corporation  shaU  keep  cor- 
rect and  complete  books  and  records  of  ac- 
count and  minutes  of  any  proceeding  of  the 
corporation  involving  any  of  its  memtwrs, 
the  board  of  directors,  or  any  committee 
having  authority  under  the  board  of  direc- 
tors. The  corporation  shall  keep,  at  its  prin- 
cipal office,  a  record  of  the  names  and  ad- 
dresses of  all  members  liaving  the  right  to 
vote  in  any  proceeding  of  the  corporation. 
All  books  and  records  of  such  corporation 
may  be  Inspected  by  any  member  having 
the  tight  to  vote  In  any  corporation  pro- 
ceeding, or  by  any  agent  or  attorney  of  such 
member,  for  any  proper  purpose  at  any  rea- 
sonable time.  Nothing  in  this  section  shall 
be  construed  to  contravene  any  applicable 
State  law. 

AUDIT  OP  PIHAHCIAI.  TRAIfSACTIOKS 

Sbc.  11.  The  first  section  of  the  Act  enti- 
tled "An  Act  to  provide  for  audit  of  ac- 
counts of  private  corporations  established 
under  Federal  law",  approved  August  30, 
1964  (36  n.S.C.  1101).  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(73)  82nd  Airborne  Division  Association. 
Incorporated.". 

AmrUAL  REPORT 

Sec.  12.  The  corporation  shall  report  an- 
nually to  the  Congress  concerning  the  ac- 
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of  the  oanKwaUan  duiinc  the  pre- 
eadlnc  flacal  year.  Sudi  umual  report  shall 
be  yiti— iti*H  at  the  ame  time  aa  the  report 
of  tlM  audit  of  the  cotporatkm  required  by 
aeetJen  S  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  pro- 
viae  for  andR  of  aeoounta  of  private  corpo- 
rattaM  ealaNlahwl  under  Federal  Uw".  ap- 
profvd  Auguat  M.  1M4  (38  njB.C.  1101). 
TtMt  report  ahall  not  be  printed  as  a  public 

■Banaxiaa  or  bight  to  ambus,  altbr.  or 


8k.  is.  The  rlcht  to  amend,  alter,  or 
repeal  this  Act  is  f  niiwily  reserved  to  the 


UUUIllIOH  or  STATX 

8k.  14.  Par  puipoaes  of  this  Act.  the  term 
"State"  tnchMtes  the  District  of  Columbia, 
the  Oammfonwealth  of  Puerto  Rlco,  the 
OonrnMowealth  of  the  Northern  Mariana  Is- 
lands, and  the  terxltories  and  poasessions  of 
the  United  Statea. 


18.  Hie  corporation  shall  maintain  its 
slatas  aa  an  onantittei  exempt  frcnn  tax- 
ation aa  provided  in  the  Internal  Revenue 
Oodeof  1M4. 

TXBiaiUTIOII 

8k.  18.  If  the  ooipcnmtion  fails  to  comply 
with  any  of  the  restrictions  or  provisions  of 
this  Act.  the  charter  granted  by  this  Act 
shall  expire. 


By  Mr.  CRANSTON: 
S.  842.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Peace 
Corps  Act  to  authorize  i4>propriation8 
for  fiscal  years  1988  and  1989.  to  au- 
thorise the  encouraging  of  contribu- 
tions to  the  Peace  Corps,  and  to  pro- 
vide for  activities  to  promote  Ameri- 
cans' imderstandiTig  of  other  peoples: 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. 

PiaCB  COIPS  ACT  AMBBDlIXinS 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  today  introducing  S.  842,  the  pro- 
posed Peace  Corps  Act  Amendments  of 
1987.  The  basic  purpose  of  this  legisla- 
tion is  to  extoid  the  authorization  of 
appropriations  for  the  Peace  Corps 
and  to  do  so  at  levels  that  would  en- 
hance this  unique  agency's  efforts  to 
help  the  peoples  of  other  countries 
meet  their  needs  for  trained  manpow- 
er and  to  promote  a  mutual  under- 
standing between  American  people 
and  the  peoples  of  other  nations. 

For  nuoe  than  25  years.  Peace  Corps 
volunteers  have  promoted  internation- 
al peace  and  friendship  by  helping 
pers<H)s  in  many  nations  overcome  the 
often  harsh  realities— including,  mal- 
nutrition, lack  of  dean  water,  disease. 
and  mitetacy— of  their  lives.  Since  the 
Peace  Corps'  establishment  in  1961. 
over  120.000  American  men  and 
women  have  served  as  volunteers  in  92 
nations  around  the  world. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  would  amend 
the  Peace  Corps  Act,  first,  to  author- 
ize increased  aiK>ropriation8  for  fiscal 
years  1988  and  1IM9;  second,  to  clarify 
the  authority  of  the  Peace  Corps  re- 
lating to  the  encouragement  of  dona- 
ticms  from  the  private  sector  to  help 
carry  out  Peace  Corps  activities;  and. 
third,  to  direct  the  Peace  Corps  to  en- 


courage, facilitate,  and  assist  activities 
of  returned  Peace  Corps  volimteers 
and  other  individuals  and  organiza- 
tions comected  with  such  efforts  in 
furtherance  of  the  third  goal  of  the 
Peace  Corps— namely,  the  promotion 
of  a  better  understanding  of  other 
peoples  on  the  part  of  the  American 
people. 

AUXaORIZATIOH  OP  AFFSOPRIATIOIIS 

Mr.  President,  section  2  of  this  bill 
would  authorize  to  be  appropriated  for 
the  Peace  Corps  $146.2  million  and 
$157  million  for  fiscal  years  1988  and 
1989,  respectively.  This  level  of  fund- 
ing would  enable  the  Peace  Corps  to 
make  progress  toward  achieving  the 
congresaionally  established  goal  of  a 
Peace  Corps  volunteer  strength  of 
10,000,  as  enacted  in  section  1102  of 
the  International  Security  and  Devel- 
opment Cooperation  Act  of  1985, 
Public  Law  99-83.  As  the  Senate 
author  of  that  provision,  I  believe  that 
the  Congress  should  take  the  steps 
necessary  to  provide  the  Peace  Corps 
with  the  resources  to  make  steady 
progress  toward  realizing  that  goal. 

Despite  the  continued  national  sup- 
port for  the  Peace  Corps  among  the 
American  people  and  its  symbolic  sig- 
nificance to  our  aspirations  for  world 
peace  and  understanding,  the  numbers 
of  Peace  Corps  volimteers  have  de- 
clined over  the  past  two  decades  from 
more  than  15,000  volimteers  in  1966  to 
9,000  in  1970,  to  just  over  5,000  in 
1984.  At  the  same  time,  the  popula- 
tions in  the  developing  nations  of  the 
world  have  increased  dramatically. 

Currently,  there  are  only  about 
5.500  men  and  women  serving  in  the 
Peace  Corps.  At  present,  however,  the 
Peace  Corps  has  over  2,400  more  re- 
quests for  volunteers  from  host  coun- 
tries, and  nearly  500  more  qualified 
applicants,  than  the  agency's  current 
budget  enables  it  to  use. 

Following  establishment  of  the 
10,000-volunteer  goal,  I  and  a  number 
of  other  Members  of  the  House  and 
Senate,  including  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Cbmmittee,  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  feland  [Mr.  Pell],  the  very  able 
chairman  of  the  committee's  Subcom- 
mittee on  Western  Hemisphere  and 
Peace  Corps  Affairs  [Mr.  Dodd],  and 
the  chairman  of  the  House  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee,  Representative 
Dahte  Fascell.  requested  that  Loret 
Ruppe,  Director  of  the  Peace  Corps, 
develop  a  phased,  realistic,  and  pro- 
grammaticaUy  appropriate  plan  to 
meet  that  goal.  Director  Ruppe's  plan, 
submitted  to  Congress  on  March  5, 
1986,  provides  a  realistic  blueprint  for 
moderate  Peace  Corps  growth  through 
the  end  of  this  decade  and  into  the  be- 
ginning of  the  next.  The  funding 
levels  called  for  in  that  plan  over  the 
next  2  fiscal  years — $146.2  million  in 
fiscal  year  1988  and  $156  million  in 
fiscal  year  1989— are  the  amounts  that 


would  be  authorized  to  be  mipropri- 
ated  by  this  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  the  funding  levels 
proposed  in  this  bill  are  essential  if 
the  Peace  Corps  is  to  move  toward 
making  the  lO.OOO-volunteer  goal  a  re- 
ality. In  view  of  the  increased  opportu- 
nities for  promoting  world  peace  that 
would  be  provided  with  these  modest 
increases.  I  truly  believe  they  would  be 
a  small  price  to  pay. 

With  respect  to  fiscal  year  1987.  last 
year  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
proposed  and  the  Congress  enacted 
legislation,  in  the  Omnibus  Diplomatic 
Security  and  Antiterrorism  Act  of 
1986.  Public  Law  99-399,  to  increase 
the  fiscal  year  1987  authorization  of 
appropriations  from  $130  million  to 
$137.2  million  to  meet  the  first  year's 
funding  level  in  Director  Ruppe's  6- 
year  plan.  We  were  almost  successful 
last  fall  in  getting  these  extra  funds 
approved  in  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee,  and  we  are  still  pursuing 
that  result.  Without  this  augmenta- 
tion in  the  fiscal  year  1987  funding 
level,  the  number  of  Peace  Corps  vol- 
unteers will  fall  to  an  all-time  low 
since  the  program  was  first  launched— 
5,000  volunteers. 

On  March  16,  1987,  I  joined  with 
Senator  Pell  and  Senator  Dodd  from 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee, 
Senator  DcCoNcnn  and  Senator 
Leaht  from  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, and  Senator  Rockefeller  in  a 
letter  urging  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations' Subcommittee  on  Foreign 
Operations  to  recommend  the  addi- 
tional $7.2  million  in  funding  for  fiscal 
year  1987  for  the  Peace  Corps. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  our  March  16 
letter  to  the  chairman  of  the  Appro- 
priations S)it>committee  on  Foreign 
Operations,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Inoute].  as  well  as  a 
letter  that  Senators  Pell.  Dodd.  and  I 
sent  to  Director  Ruppe  asking  for  an 
update  of  the  lO.OOO-volunteer  goal 
blueprint,  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

n.S.  Sknate, 
WaahingUm,  DC.  March  16.  1987. 
Hon.  Danixl  K.  iHomrK, 
Chairman,  SiAcommittee  on  Foreign  Oper- 
ations.   Committee   on  Appropriations. 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington.  DC. 

E>XAR  Dan:  We  are  writing  to  urge  that, 
during  consideration  of  the  FT  1987  Supple- 
mental Appropriations  bill,  adequate  fund- 
ing for  the  Peace  Corps  be  provided  to  sup- 
port progress  toward  the  Congressionally- 
mandated  goal  of  a  Peace  Corps  volunteer 
strength  of  IP.OOO  and  to  achieve  certain 
programmatic  improvements. 

As  you  may  Imow,  legislation  enacted  in 
section  1102  of  the  International  Security 
and  Development  Cooperation  Act  of  1985 
(PubUc  Law  *»-83)  established  the  lO.OOO- 
volunteer  goal.  Currently,  there  are  ap- 
proximately 5,500  men  and  women  serving 
in  this  imique  and  valuable  program. 


Despite  broad  and  continuing  national 
and  intematlonal  support  for  the  Peace 
Corps  and  its  significance  in  the  pursuit  of 
world  peace  and  understanding,  the  number 
of  Peace  Corps  volunteers  has  steadily  de- 
creased over  the  last  two  decades— from  its 
height  of  more  than  15.000  volunteers  in 
1988  to  9.000  in  1970.  to  little  more  than 
5,000  in  1984.  During  this  same  period  the 
populations  of  the  developing  nations  of  the 
world  dramatically  increased,  adding  to  the 
multitude  and  complexity  of  problems  con- 
fronting the  people  of  these  lands— prob- 
lems which  Peace  Corps  volunteers  are  in  a 
unique  position  to  assist  \n  alleviating.  In 
this  regard,  the  Peace  Corps  presently  has 
over  2,400  more  requests  for  volunteers 
from  host  countries,  and  nearly  500  more 
qualified  applicants,  than  the  agency's  cur- 
rent budget  enables  it  to  meet. 

In  order  to  provide  for  the  orderly 
achievement  of  the  lO.OOO-volunteer  goal,  at 
our  request.  Peace  Corps  Director  Loret 
Ruppe  prepared  a  6-year  plan  for  reaching 
that  level  by  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1992.  A 
copy  of  that  plan  submitted  in  March  1986 
is  enclosed.  To  lieep  pace  with  that  plan  and 
to  make  needed  iiaprovements  in  the  oper- 
ation of  the  Peace  Corps,  we  believe  that 
$7.2  million  in  funding  to  supplement  the 
agency's  FY  1987  appropriation  of  $130  mil- 
lion is  essential.  Such  an  appropriation 
would  simply  provide  full  funding  for  the 
current  authorization  for  the  Peace  Corps. 
Of  this  modest  Increase,  $6.2  million  would 
enable  the  Peace  Corps  to  enhance  and 
expand  operations  in  the  Philippines  (50 
PCVs)  in  accordance  with  the  expressed 
wishes  of  President  Aquino;  to  increase 
modestly  the  numl>er  of  new  volunteers  en- 
rolled this  year  for  service  In  other  coun- 
tries (200  PCVs):  to  extend  the  terms  of  a 
small  number  of  current  volunteers  with 
special  skills  (100  PCVs);  and  to  assess  the 
potential  for  developing  Peace  Corps  pro- 
grams in  new  host  countries. 

Over  and  above  the  $800,000  in  supple- 
mental funding  requested  by  the  Adminis- 
tration for  raises  in  Peace  Corps  staff  pay 
and  additional  financial  requirements  from 
the  new  Federal  Employment  Retirement 
System,  an  additional  $6.4  million,  would,  in 
addition  to  making  it  possible  to  achieve  the 
purtx>ses  described  above  and  shown  in  the 
enclosed  chart,  help  enable  the  Peace  Corps 
to  deal  with  a  number  of  unforeseen  ex- 
penses stemming  from  fluctuation  in  the  ex- 
change rates  of  international  currencies  and 
increases  in  the  agency's  fixed  costs.  Thus, 
with  this  $7.2  supplemental,  the  Peace 
Corps'  FY  1987  appropriation  would  total 
$137.2  million,  the  full  amount  currently  au- 
thorized for  FY  1987. 

We  Icnow  you  share  our  enthusiasm  for 
the  Peace  Corps  and  its  mission  of  promot- 
ing peace  and  international  understanding. 
We  urge  your  support  for  the  $7.2  million 
necessary  to  bring  about  those  opportuni- 
ties. 

With  every  good  wish. 
Ever  sincerely, 

CLAIBORItS  Pkll, 

CTiotrman. 
Chbistofheh  Dodd, 
CSiairman,    Subcom- 
mittee on  Western 
Hemisphere        Af- 
fairs. 
Alah  Cbamstom, 
Chairman,    Subcom- 
mittee     on      East 
Asian  and  Pacific 
Affairs. 

COIOCnTBB  OH  FORBIGH  RBLATIONS. 


DEinns  DBCoMcim, 
Member.  Subcommit- 
tee on  Foreign  Op- 
erations. 
Patrick  Ixaby, 
Member,  Subcommit- 
tee on  Foreign  Op- 
erations. 
Committee  om  Appropriations. 
John  D.  Rockkteubr  rv. 

Pcoce  Corps— Fiscal  year  1987  supplemental 
proposal 

MiUiona 
Expand  and  enhance  operations  in 

the  Philippines $1.0 

Expand  program  by  50  volunteers 
to  restore  volunteer  reductions 
made  in  the  Philippines  in  re- 
sponse to  Gramm-Rudman  and 
to  demonstrate  continued  sup- 
port for  the  new  government's 
focus  on  development  through 
specialized  agricultural  train- 
ing programs.  (Increased  num- 
bers of  volunteers  and  agricul- 
tural emphasis  on  Peace  Corps 
programs  in  the  Philippines  is 
consistent  with  President 
Aquino's  desires  expressed  to 
the  Director  of  the  Peace 
Corps  in  a  November  1988 
meeting  in  the  Philippines.) 
Other  increases  in  the  numbers  of 

volunteers 3.2 

Increase  the  number  of  volunteers 
elsewhere  by  200  to  meet  re- 
quests from  host  countries 
which  cannot  currently  be  met 
with  existing  budget  resources. 
Extend  term  of  special-slulled  volun- 
teers           1.0 

Expand  the  use  of  the  experience 
and  expertise  of  100  volunteers 
who  have  already  completed 
two  years  of  service  and  would 
like  to  extend  their  service  for 
a  third  year. 

New  country  entry  developments 1.0 

Conduct  assessments  of  new  coun- 
try entries  (possible  candidates: 
Chad,  Sudan,  Comoros,  Bolivia, 
Equatorial  Guinea,  Pakistan. 
Uraguay,  Djibouti,  and  China); 
start-up  costs  for  3  to  5  entries 


Total. 


6.2 


Peace  Corps, 
Washington.  DC,  March  5,  1986. 
Hon.  Alan  Cranston, 

Member,  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions, U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Cranston:  In  response  to 
your  request  of  February  3,  we  are  provid- 
ing a  detailed  plan  for  attaining  a  volunteer 
level  of  10,000  over  the  next  six  years. 

We  share  with  you  the  concern  for  the 
needs  of  the  developing  world  and  a  convic- 
tion that  long-term  development  needs  are 
best  met  through  grassroots-level  assistance. 
As  we  enter  our  second  quarter-century. 
Peace  Corps  is  reaffirming  its  role  in  provid- 
ing such  assistance,  a  role  unique  in  the  for- 
eign assistance  community. 

As  I  participate  in  2Sth  Anniversary  sym- 
(>osla  around  the  nation.  I  am  pleased  and 
very  proud  of  the  continued  support  of  the 
American  people  for  the  basic  goals  of  the 
Peace  Corps.  The  strong  response  made  by 
Americans  throughout  the  nation  to  our  ap- 
peals for  increased  numbers  of  volunteers  to 
support  our  Africa  Food  Systems  Initiatives 
has  been  repeated  in  the  enthusiastic  re- 
spoxise  to  our  anniversary  activities.  The  so- 


called  "me  generation"  is  ]n  fact  very  re- 
sponsive to  the  needs  of  pe<H>le  on  the  other 
side  of  the  world,  and  willing  to  contribute 
their  time  and  skUls  to  meeting  those  needa. 
And  an  older  generation  of  AmMlcana  has 
renewed  its  interest  in  international  volun- 
teerism;  their  extensive  experience  ensures 
that  they  have  the  sldlls  so  much  needed 
overseas. 

Due  to  time  constraints,  the  attached  plan 
has  been  developed  by  Headquarters  staff, 
with  limited  participation  by  our  overseas 
staff,  who  are  occupied  in  wH"g  the  pro- 
gram reductions  required  under  Gramm- 
Rudman.  Despite  this  constraint,  we  feel 
that  the  outlined  volunteer  levels  are  feasi- 
ble and  supportable.  We  considered  possi- 
bilities for  expanding  existing  programs,  for 
initiating  new  projects  in  countries  where 
we  now  serve,  and  for  establishing  new  pro- 
grams in  countries  where  we  do  not  now  op- 
erate. We  also  weighed  the  likelihood  that 
host  countries  would  agree  to.  and  support, 
potential  expansions.  And  we  carefully  eval- 
uated "saturation  levels"  for  each  coimtry 
(the  levels  at  which  the  sheer  numbers  of 
volunteers  in  a  parti<nilar  country  would 
preclude  further  increases). 

While  increased  levels  of  volunteers  are 
feasible,  it  is  important  to  note  the  limita- 
tions inherent  in  development  of  this  plan: 

The  need  to  reduce  the  Federal  deficit 
continues  to  be  an  urgent  priority  of  this 
Administration.  As  I  noted  in  my  earlier 
letter,  we  need  to  balance  the  economic 
needs  of  the  developing  world  with  the  eco- 
nomic needs  of  our  own  Nation. 

Potential  increases  noted  in  the  plan  must 
be  viewed  as  somewhat  tentative,  as  they 
depend  heavily  on  the  concurrence  of  the 
host  country  government.  As  you  know,  the 
bulk  of  our  volunteer  activity  is  in  direct  re- 
sponse to  a  specific  request  from  a  host 
country.  Since  host  country  governments 
did  not  participate  in  the  development  of 
this  plan,  we  cannot  guarantee  their  re- 
sponse. We  feel  that  the  overall  numbers 
are  attainable,  however,  in  light  of  the  nu- 
merous requests  we  have  received  for  new  or 
expanded  efforts,  although  this  will  also 
depend  on  the  availability  of  scarce  sldlls 
among  our  applicants. 

Increases  are  also  subject  to  change  based 
on  changing  political  and  economic  environ- 
ments in  the  countries  served.  We  have  not 
identified  individual  countries  in  this  plan 
for  that  reason.  The  overall  numbers  would 
not  be  expected  to  fluctuate  much,  though, 
as  one  country's  increase  may  well  offset  an- 
other country's  decrease. 

Increased  levels  cannot  be  attained  with- 
out the  establishment  of  programs  in  coun- 
tries where  we  do  not  now  operate.  As  with 
expansions,  such  new  country  entries 
depend  on  the  concurrence  of  the  host 
country.  We  have  received  a  nimiber  of  con- 
tacts concerning  possible  new  country  en- 
tries, but  would  have  to  go  through  the 
formal  negotiation  process  before  establish- 
ing programs. 

Any  increase  in  volunteer  levels  would  re- 
quire a  commitment  of  resources  In  both 
dollar  and  personnel  terms,  and  may  be  dif- 
ficult to  achieve  in  the  current  budget  envi- 
ronment. Peace  Corps  cannot,  and  will  not, 
place  volunteers  overseas  without  adequate 
support  to  ensure  their  continued  health 
and  safety. 

Despite  the  tentative  nature  of  any  specif- 
ic numbers,  especially  on  a  country-by-coun- 
try basis.  Peace  Coriis  does  feel  that  the 
need  for  development  assistance  is  there, 
and  that  we  can  play  a  valuable  role  in  help- 
ing the  developing  world  meet  its  long-term 
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needs.  As  you  well  know.  Peace  Corpe  is  a 
meet  ooet-effeettve  (and.  in  our  eyes,  our 
moet  effective)  derelopment  assistance  pro- 
gram. 

I  bope  the  enclosed  plan  responds  to  your 
reguest.  If  yon  have  any  questions  or  need 
additional  information.  I  and  my  staff  are 
available  to  assist  you  in  any  way  possible. 

Thank  you  tot  your  contintilng  Interest  in, 
and  suH>OTt  for.  Peace  Corps'  programs. 
Sincerely. 

LOBXT  MlUJS  RUPPK, 

Director. 

StnnuRT 
Summary  of  resources  required  to  reach  a 
volunteer  force  of  10,000  by  1902: 


FocSian' 


IW     1* 


ISn     1990     1991       1992 


2.(15    3.171    3,714    4.233    4,572    4.190      5,317 
5.103    4,9tl    4.9)9    5,737    (.571     7756      7,130 


tMrtaStf 


as t,0>2  t,in  (i30  7.6K  I.5S1  9.307  10.054 

STS* 

ttm) MM.4  137J  Mt.2  1S7.0  172J  IISJ  196.2 

1.IB9  1.097  1.1«  Ull  1,269  1,309  1.318 


(imi  a  MS  svnpBtiai  of  $130 


tmm)»»mti*f 

Wstiahllahing  and  iMint^tntng  a  volunteer 
force  of  10.000  would  require  more  tban 
doubling  our  annual  trainee  input  over  the 
next  four  to  six  years.  From  1109  to  3053  in 
Africa  (up  1854):  trxm.  707  to  986  in  Inter 
America  (up  379);  from  684  to  1253  In  North 
Africa.  Near  East.  Asia  and  Pacific  (up  569). 

Ifcat  of  the  volunteers  would  serve  in  ag- 
riculture and  education  programs,  with 
leaser  increases  in  health,  water/sanitation, 
forestry  and  small  enterprise  development. 

Over  a  doaoi  new  country  entries  would 
be  planned  (up  from  63  at  present). 

Funding  would  need  to  incresse  by  $72 
mllUon  over  current  levels. 

Staffing  would  need  to  increase  by  close  to 
300  FTE  over  current  levels. 

Fiscal  year  1987 

Trainee  Input 3,171 

Volunteer  years . 4,961 

Vs  on  board  end  of  year „ 6, 108 

Staff  (FTE) 1,097 

Total  (millions) $137.2 

Program  support  (millions) $45.2 

RCDE  (minions) $12.8 

Volunteer  operations  (millions)     $79.2 

Increased  trainee  Input  over  FY  1986  by 
556:  382  Africa.  224  Inter  America:  50  North 
Africa.  Near  East.  Asia  and  Pacific 
(NANEAP). 

Major  increases  are  in  agriculture/rural 
development,  education.  smaU  enterprise  de- 
velopment and  health. 

Assumes  entry  into  four  (4)  new  coimtries 
(1  in  Africa,  3  in  Inter  America). 

Increases  in  staff  provi<)e  for  overseas 
staff,  recruitment,  and  support  services. 
Increases    In    volunteer    oper- 
ations provide  for $4.6 

Basic  training  for  new  volunteers 

(trainees) (3.3) 

Program  planning  to  support  the  ex- 

panilnn . (.4) 

Medical  support ( .5 ) 

Program  materials  for  volunteers ( .2 ) 


Recruitment,  other  (1  FTE). 


(.2) 


lacreases  In  RCX)E  provide  for .       2.5 


Recruitment  (8  FTE) (2.2) 

Support  to  the  UN  Volunteer  pro- 
gram (  +  5  volunteers) (.3) 


lacreases  in  Program  Support 
provide  for 


5.7 


Overseas  staff  (28  FTE) (1.4) 

Headquarters  staff  (21  FTE) (.8) 

One-time  costs— new  posts (.8) 

Conversion  to  State  systems  for  per- 
sonnel/payroll          (.5) 

One-time  upgrade  of  overseas  com- 
puter systems (.8) 

Overseas    support    costs    (vehicles, 

FAA3) (.6) 

One-time  computer  expansion (.5) 

Support  services (.3) 

FUcal  year  1988 

Trainee  input 3,714 

Volunteer  years 4,999 

V's  on  board  end  of  year 6,630 

Staff  (FTE) 1,168 

Total  (mllUons) $146.2 

Program  support  (millions) $49.6 

RCDE  (millions) $13.0 

Volunteer  operations  (millions)     $83.6 
Increases  trainee  Input  over  FY  1987  by 
543:    360    Africa,    108    Inter    America,    75 
NANEAP. 

Major  increases  continue  In  agriculture/ 
rural  development,  education,  and  small  en- 
terprise development. 

Assumes  entry  Into  3  new  countries  (1  In 
NANEAP,  2  In  Africa). 

Increases   In  staff   provide   for   overseas 
staff,  racrultment  and  support  services. 
Increases    in    volunteer    oper- 
ations provide  for $4.4 


Basic  training  for  new  volunteers 
(trainees) (3.2) 

Overseas  support  to  new  volunteers 
(aUo^raLnces,  travel.  In-service 
training,  supplies,  etc.) (.4) 

Medical  support (.5) 

Recruitment,  other  (1  FTE) (.3) 


Increases  in  RCDE  provide  for . 


.2 


Recruitment  (8  FTE) (.3) 

Support  to  UNV  program  (grant  in 
altemBtlng  years) (-.1) 


Increases  in  program  support 
|)rovlde  for 


4.4 


Overseas  staff  (43  FTE) (2.1) 

Headquarters  staff  (19  FTE) (.7) 

Overseas    support    costs    (vehicles, 

FAAS) (.4) 

One-time  upgrade  of  overseas  com- 
puter systems (1.2) 

One-time  costs  for  new  posts ( -.2) 

Other (.2) 

Fiscal  year  1989 

Trainee  input 4,233 

Volunteer  years 5,737 

V's  on  board  end  of  year 7,686 

Staff  (FTE) 1,211 

Totgl  (millions) $157.0 

Program  support  (millions) $48.4 

RCDE  (millions) $13.7 

Volunteer  operations  (millions)  $94.9 
Increases  trainee  input  over  1988  by  519; 
300  in  Africa,  144  in  Inter  America,  75  in 
NANEAP. 


Major  Increases  are  in  agriculture/rural 
development. 
Assumes  no  new  country  entries. 
Increases  In  staff   provide   for   overseas 
staff,  recruitment,  and  support  services. 
Increases   in   Volunteer   Oper- 
atione  provide  for $11.3 


Basic  training  for  new  volunteers 
(trainees).. o.i ) 

Overseas  support  to  new  volunteers 
(allowances,  travel,  in-service 
training,  supplies,  etc.) (7.5) 

Medical  support (.6) 

Other  (1  FTE) (.1) 

Increases  In  RCDE  provide  for .  .7 


Recruitment  (6  FTE) (.4) 

Support  to  tJNV  program  (grant  in 

alternating  years) (.2) 

WATS  equipment  (one  time) (.1) 

Changes  in  Program  Support 

provide  for -1.2 

Increases  In: 

Overseas  staff  (31  FTE) ( -t- 1.5) 

Headquarters  staff  (5  FTE) (  +  .2) 

Overseas  support  costs  (vehicles, 

FAAS) (  +  .4) 

Offset  by  decreases  In: 

One-time  computer  purchases ( -.5) 

One-time  upgrade  to  overseas  com- 
puter systems ( -2.0) 

One-time  costs  for  new  posts ( - .8) 

Fiscal  year  1990 

Trainee  input 4,572 

Volunteer  yectfs 6,571 

V's  on  board  end  of  year 8,581 

Staff  (FTE) 1,269 

Total  (millions) $172.8 

Program  support  (millions) $51.1 

RCDE  (millions) $14.4 

Volunteer  operations  (millions)  $107.3 
Increase  trainee  input  over  FY  1989  by 
339;  373  in  Africa.  -134  In  Inter  America, 
100  in  NANBAP. 

The   Inter   America   decrease   reflects   a " 
slight  slowing  after  the  peak  years  of  IFCA 
(Initiative  for  Central  America). 

Assumes  two  new  country  entries  (In 
Africa). 

Major  increases  in  small  enterprise  devel- 
opment, water/sanitation,  and  agriculture/ 
rural  development. 

Increases  Hi  staff  for  overseas  staff,  re- 
cruitment and  support  services. 

Increases    in    volunteer    oper- 
ations provide  for $12.4 


Basic  training  for  new  volunteers 
(trainees)... (2.0) 

Overseas  support  to  new  volunteers 
(allowance*.  travel,  in-service 
training,  supplies,  etc.) (8.4) 

Medical  support (1.7) 

Other  (3  FTTB) (.3) 


Increases  in  RCDE  provide  for . 


Recruitment  (9  PTE) (.7) 

Support  to  tTNV  program  grant  in 

alternating  years (—.1) 

New  re<Tultnoent  film (.1) 

New  area  office  (3  FTE) (.1) 

WATS  equipment  (one  time) (-.1) 

Increases  in  program  support 

provide  for 2.7 


Overseas  staff  (32  FTE) (1.6) 

Headquarter*  staff  (11  FTE) (.4) 
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Overseas    support    costs    (vehicles, 

FAAS) (.3) 

One-time  costs— new  posts (.4) 

Fiscal  year  1991 

Trainee  input 4.800 

Volunteer  years 7,256 

V's  on  board  end  of  year 9,307 

Staff  (FTE) 1,309 

Total  (millions) $185.3 

Program  support  (millions) $536 

RCDE  (millions) $14.6 

Volunteer  operations  (millions)  $117.1 
Increase  trainee  Input  over  FY  1990  by 
318;  254  in  Africa,  -36  In  Inter  America,  100 
in  NANEAP. 
Inter  America  continues  slowing. 
Assumes    3    new    coimtry    entries    (1    in 
NANEAP,  2  in  Africa). 

Major  increases  in  education  and  agricul- 
ture/rural development. 

Increases  in  staff  for  overseas  staff,  re- 
cruitment and  support  services. 

Increases    in    volunteer    oper- 
ations provide  for $9.8 


Basic  training  for  new  volunteers 
(trainees) (1.9) 

Overseas  support  to  new  volunteers 
(allowances,  travel,  In-servlce 
training,  supplies,  etc.) (6.9) 

Medical  support (.9) 

Other  (2  FTE) (.1) 


Increases  in  RCDE  provide  for . 


.2 


Recruitment  film  (one  time) (-.1) 

Recruitment  (7  FTE) (.2) 

Support  to  UNV  program  (grant  In 

alternating  years) (.1) 


Increaseas  In  program  support 
provide  for 


2.5 


Overseas  staff  (28  FTE) ( 1.2) 

Headquarters  staff  (3  FTE) (.1) 

Overseas    support    costs    (vehicles, 

FAAS) (.2) 

Replace  overseas  computer  systems...        (.8) 

One-time  costs— new  posts (.2) 

Fiscal  year  1992 

Trainee  input 5,317 

Volunteer  years 7,830 

V's  on  board  end  of  year 10,054 

Staff  (FTE) 1.318 

Total  (millions) $196.2 

Program  support  (millions) $54.9 

RCDE  (millions) $14.7 

Volunteer  operations  (millions)  $126.6 
Increase  trainee  input  over  FY  1991  by 
427;  285  in  Africa,  -27  in  Inter  America,  169 
in  NANEAP. 
Inter  America  continues  slowing. 
Assumes  2  new  coimtry  entries  (in  Africa). 
Major  increases  are  in  education  and  agri- 
culture/rural development. 

Increases  in  staff  for  overseas  staff,  re- 
cruitment and  support  services. 

Increases    in    volunteer    oper- 
ations provide  for $9.5 


Basic   training   for  new   volimteers 

(trainees) ( 2.5) 

Overseas  support  to  new  volunteers 
(allowances.       travel,       in-service 

training,  supplies,  etc.) (5.8) 

Medical  support ( 1 . 1 ) 

Other  (1  FTE) (.1) 


Increases  in  RCDE  provide  for . 
Recruitment  (8  FTE) 


Support  to  UNV  program  (grant  in 
alternating  years) (-.1) 


Increases  in  program  support 
provide  for 


1.3 


(.2) 


Overseas  support  to  volunteers  (ve- 
hicles, FAAS) (.4) 

Reduced  staff  travel (-.1) 

Replace  overseas  computer  systems...  (1.2) 

One-time  costs — new  posts (-.2) 

COMHITTEE  ON  FOREIGIf  RSLATIOHS, 

Washington,  DC,  March  11, 1987. 

Hon.  LORET  MiLLEH  ROPPB, 

Director,  Peace  Corps, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Lorxt:  We  are  writing  in  connection 
with  the  plan  you  developed  last  year  to 
achieve  the  Congressionally-mandated  goal 
of  a  Peace  Corps  volunteer  strength  of 
10,000  individuals. 

As  you  are  well  aware,  following  enact- 
ment of  legislation  contained  in  section  1102 
of  PubUc  Law  99-83,  esUblishIng  the  10,000 
volunteer  strength  goal,  we,  along  with  a 
number  of  members  of  the  authorizing  and 
appropriating  committees  of  both  the 
House  and  Senate,  requested  that  you  pre- 
pare a  detailed  plan  on  how  to  achieve  that 
growth  In  a  phased  and  orderly  manner 
within  present  stringent  budgetary  limita- 
tions. Your  plan,  submitted  on  March  5, 
1986,  was  extraordinarily  helpful  In  provid- 
ing guidance  to  our  efforts  In  the  99th  Con- 
gress to  secure  the  legislative  changes  to 
start  on  the  path  toward  achieving  this 
growth  In  volunteer  strength. 

As  we  renew  those  efforts  in  the  new  Con- 
gress, we  would  appreciate  your  providing 
us  with  an  update  of  the  plan,  taking  into 
account  FY  1987  staff  salary  increases, 
those  estimated  for  FY  1988,  increases  in 
Peace  Corps'  fixed  costs,  FERS  costs,  and 
fluctuations  In  International  currency  ex- 
change rates. 

We  look  forward  to  working  with  you  on 
this  and  other  matters  aimed  at  strengthen- 
ing and  Improving  the  Peace  Corps. 
With  every  good  wish. 
Ever  sincerely, 

Christopher  J.  Dodd, 
Chairman,    Subcom- 
mittee on   Western 
Hemisphere         Af- 
fairs. 
CXaiborhe  Pelx., 

Chairman. 
Alan  CTranston, 
C^iairman,    Sutnxim- 
mittee      on      East 
Asian  and  Pacific 
Affairs. 

CLARmCATION  OP  AUTHORITT  TO  ENCOURAGE 
DONATIONS 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  sec- 
tion 3  of  this  bill  would  clarify  the  au- 
thority of  the  Peace  Corps  to  develop 
the  (x>mniltment  of  private  sector  re- 
sources to  support  activities  carried 
out  by  the  Peace  Corps. 

Since  the  Peace  Con>s'  earliest 
years,  thousands  of  Americans,  with- 
out ever  leaving  their  communities,  in 
schools,  churches,  civic  organizations, 
foundations  and  corporations— liave 
helped  advance  the  goals  of  the  Peace 
Corps.  For  example,  under  the  Peace 
Corps  Partnership  Program  individ- 
uals and  organizations  have  through 
their  financial  contributions  assisted 
Peace  Corps  volunteers  in  carrying  out 
small-scale  projects  in  overseas  loca- 


tions. Their  donations  have  often 
made  the  difference  in  countless  vil- 
lages as  to  whether  a  well,  a  class- 
room, or  a  small  medical  facility  could 
be  (x>nstructed,  or  whether  other  ac- 
tivities aimed  at  helping  persons  in  de- 
veloping nations  at  the  grassroots 
level  meet  their  most  pressing  needs 
could  be  undertaken.  At  the  same 
time,  through  the  exchange  of  letters, 
music,  photographs,  and  other  items 
with  these  villages,  participants  in  the 
Partnership  Program  have  been  pro- 
vided the  opportunity  to  learn  about 
another  way  of  life  and  what  it  means 
to  live  in  an  interdependent  world. 

I  believe  the  partnership  effort 
should  be  larger  and  make  a  greater 
contribution  to  enhancing  the  activi- 
ties of  Peace  Corps  volunteers  over- 
seas and  encouraging  the  participation 
of  Americans  in  international  devleop- 
ment  and  assistance. 

This  provision— by  making  expressly 
clear  in  the  Peace  Corps  Act  that  the 
agency  has  the  authority  to  contact 
private  individuals  and  organizations 
to  make  them  aware  of  the  opportuni- 
ties to  make  such  (x>ntributions — 
would  enhance  these  and  other  efforts 
of  the  Peace  Corps  to  encxturage  indi- 
viduals and  organizations  in  this  coun- 
try to  become  involved  in  and  help 
support  Peace  Corps  projects  and  ac- 
tivities. 

PROMOTION  OP  THE  PEACE  CORPS'  THIRD  GOAL 

Mr.  President,  the  third  goal  of  the 
Peace  Corps,  set  forth  in  section  2(a) 
of  the  Peace  Corps  Act.  is  to  promote 
a  better  understanding  of  other  peo- 
ples on  the  part  of  the  American 
people. 

The  first  two  goals— helping  the  peo- 
ples of  other  countries  in  meeting 
their  needs  for  trained  manpower  and 
promoting  a  better  luiderstanding  of 
Americans  on  the  part  of  the  peoples 
served— flow  most  naturally  from 
sending  Peace  Corps  volimteers  to 
serve  overseas.  The  achieving  of  the 
third  goal,  however,  depends  to  a  large 
part  on  the  activities  of  volunteers 
after  they  have  returned  to  the  United 
States  and  resumed  their  careers  in 
this  coimtry  and  no  longer  have 
formal  ties  to  the  Peace  Corps.  Thus, 
promotion  of  the  third  goal  can  bene- 
fit from  special  efforts  designed  to 
help  returned  volunteers  carry  out  ac- 
tivities that  will  increase  our  under- 
standing of  the  peoples  they  served. 

To  help  foster  such  efforts,  section  4 
of  this  bill  would  direct  the  Peace 
Corps  to  encourage,  facilitate,  and 
assist  activities  of  returned  Peace 
Corps  volunteers,  as  well  as  other  indi- 
viduals and  agencies  supporting  such 
efforts,  to  further  the  third  goal  of 
the  Peace  Corps. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  mentioned  earli- 
er, over  the  life  of  the  Peace  Corps 
more  than  120,000  American  men  and 
women  have  served  as  volunteers  in 
close  to  a  hundred  nations  around  the 
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world.  Am  a  result  of  their  ezjierlences. 
thflw  indivlduali  represent  an  Invalu- 
alde  resource  of  knowledge  and  insight 
into  the  problcnas  confronting  peoples 
in  developtng  countries. 

In  this  regard,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
Peace  Corps'  2Sth  anniTcrsary  celebra- 
tion  in  September  1986  almost  5.000 
fanner  Peace  Corps  members  gathered 
in  Waihingtcm,  DC.  to  commemorate 
this  qwdal  event  and  to  undertake 
and  promote  third  goal  activities.  This 
legislation  would  enhance  the  agency's 
efforts  to  capitalise  and  build  on  the 
momoitum  of  that  event. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  now  is  a 
most  wrcvriate  time  to  attach  a 
higher  priority  to  the  third  goal  in  rec- 
ognition of  the  countless  contributions 
returned  Peace  Corps  volunteers  can 
make  and  have  made  toward  a  fuller 
understanding  on  the  part  of  our  citi- 
aenry  about  develi^ing  countries  and 
the  human  dimension  of  international 
develtmmait  efforts. 

Over  the  years,  the  Peace  Corps  has 
sporadically  carried  out  activities 
aimed  at  promoting  the  third  goal.  Its 
statutory  authority  to  carry  out  third- 
goal  activities,  other  than  for  the 
Peace  Corps  Partnership  Program 
dealt  with  in  section  3  of  the  bill,  is 
nowhere  expressly  stated.  The  Peace 
Corps  congressional  presentation  for 
fiscal  year  1988  contains  only  the  fol- 
lowing very  general  description  of  ciu-- 
rent  third-goal  activities:  The  Peace 
Corps  works  through  and  with  re- 
turned volunteers,  civic,  business,  and 
university  groups  to  share  information 
gained  through  the  activity  of  the  vol- 
unteers. 

I  believe  that  more  can  l)e  done  and 
should  be  done  and  done  regularly  and 
systonatically  to  encourage  the  activi- 
ties of  returned  Peace  Corps  volun- 
teers and  others  working  with  them  to 
share  their  experiences  with  their 
fellow  Americans.  There  needs  to  be  a 
clear  congressional  directive  to  the 
Peace  Corps  to  promote  third-goal  ac- 
tivities. 

In  1981.  Just  before  leaving  office  as 
Peace  Corps  Director,  Richard  F.  Ce- 
leste, now  the  Oovemor  of  Ohio,  sub- 
mitted a  report  to  the  Congress  outlin- 
ing a  series  of  third-goal  activities  to 
be  pursued.  Some  have  been  undertak- 
en since  that  time;  others  are  getting 
underway  imder  Peace  Corps  Director 
Loret  Ru]n>e'8  leadership.  On  March 
11.  1987,  Senators  Psu,  Dodd.  and  I 
wrote  to  Mrs.  Ruppe  asking  for  her  to 
update  us  on  the  status  of  all  Peace 
Corps  activities,  plans,  and  views  in 
connection  with  the  1981  Celeste 
rqmrt.  as  weU  as  to  outline  Peace 
Corps  third-goal  activities  in  connec- 
tion with  the  recent  25th  anniversary 
events. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  M^y  of  our  March  11  letter 
be  printed  in  the  Rboobd  at  this  point. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RscoRog  as  follows: 

U.S.  Senatk, 
CoMmrrKE  or  FoRKiGif  Relations, 

WaahingUm,  DC.  March  11,  1987. 
Hon.  LoMT  MnxKR  Rupi^ 
Director,  Peace  Corps,  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  ioBxr  We  are  writing  in  connection 
with  the  Peace  Corpe'  development  educa- 
tion and  other  activities  to  achieve  the 
Third  Ocai  of  the  Peace  Corps. 

As  yov  know,  section  2(a)  of  the  Peace 
Corps  Act  (Public  Law  87-293)  includes  as 
the  third  of  the  three  statutory  goals  of  the 
Peace  Cbrps  the  promotion  in  the  United 
States  of  "a  better  understanding  of  other 
peoples."  With  the  Peace  Corps  having  Just 
celebrated  Its  25th  anniversary,  we  believe 
that  is  an  appropriate  time  to  attach  a 
higher  priority  to  this  objective  in  recogni- 
tion of  the  countless  contributions  returned 
Peace  Corps  volunteers  can  make  and  have 
made  toward  a  fuller  understanding  on  the 
part  of  our  citizenry  about  developing  coun- 
tries and  the  human  dimension  of  interna- 
tional development  efforts. 

Since  the  Peace  Corps'  establishment  in 
1961,  approximately  120,000  American  men 
and  women  have  served  in  developing  na- 
tions around  the  world.  These  individuals 
represent  an  Invaluable  resource  of  knowl- 
edge and  insight  into  the  problems  con- 
fronting peoples  in  many  developing  coun- 
tries. Moreover,  we  believe  that  the  agency 
has  a  tremendous  opportunity  to  capitalize 
and  build  on  the  momentum  of  the  25th  an- 
niversary events,  culminating  in  almost 
5,000  former  Peace  Corps  members  gather- 
ing in  Washington,  D.C.,  last  September,  to 
undertake  and  promote  Third  Goal  activi- 
ties. 

Hence,  we  would  appreciate  your  provid- 
ing us  with  a  description  of  activities,  and 
resources  being  devoted  to  them,  being  un- 
dertaken or  planned,  in  furtherance  of  the 
Third  Ooal.  Please  also  provide  a  descrip- 
tion of  Peace  Corps  activities  in  connection 
with  the  25th  anniversary.  Penally,  we 
would  also  Uke  to  know  your  views  regard- 
ing eacb  of  the  recommendations  in  the 
January  15,  1981,  report,  entitled  "A  Report 
on  a  Plan  Providing  for  More  Effective  Uti- 
lization of  Returned  Peace  Corps  Volun- 
teers," submitted  to  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  and  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs  by  former  Peace 
Corns  IXrector  Richard  F.  Celeste.  Please 
describe  activities  undertaken  or  planned 
that  are  responsive  to  those  recommenda- 
tions. 

Because  we  expect  to  use  the  information 
requested  in  preparing  the  Peace  Corps'  FY 
1988  and  1989  authorization  legislation,  we 
would  ^preciate  your  response  by  March 
25. 

With  ewery  good  wish. 
Ever  sincerely, 

I  Claiborne  Pell, 

Chairman. 
Chris  Dodd. 
CTtatrman,  Subcommittee  on  Western 
Hemisphere  Affairs. 
Alan  Cranston, 
Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  East 
Asian  and  Pacific  Affairs 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  of 
aU  the  international  efforts  we  make 
to  achieve  world  peace  and  under- 
standing, there  is  no  greater  contribu- 
tion than  that  which  the  American 
people  make  through  the  Peace  Corps. 
In  this  unique  program,  we  share  with 


the  developing  nations  of  the  world 
the  best  of  America — our  people,  our 
spirit,  our  ingenuity,  and  our  compas- 
sion. Upon  their  return  to  this  coun- 
try. Peace  Corps  volunteers  are  a 
source  of  knowledge  about  another 
way  of  Uf  e  that  can  be  tapped  to  pro- 
mote a  broader  imderstanding  among 
Americans  about  peoples. 

Mr.  President,  our  nation  and  aU  of 
the  other  nations  in  which  Peace 
Corps  volunteers  serve  are  immeasur- 
eably  enriched  by  the  contributions 
made  by  Peace  Corps  volunteers. 
These  are  dollars  extremely  weU  in- 
vested, and  I  urge  all  of  my  Senate  col- 
leagues to  support  this  measiire. 

Mr.  Presiclent.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  biU  be  print- 
ed in  the  Rscori)  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recobo.  as  fioUows: 

S.  842 

Be  it  enact*d  bv  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatines  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  1.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Peace  Corps 
Act  Amendments  of  1987". 

SEC  Z.  AUTHORlZATIGN  OF  APPROPRIATIONS. 

Section  3(b)  of  the  Peace  Corps  Act  (22 
UJ3.C.  2502(b))  is  amended  by  amending  the 
first  sentence  to  read  as  follows:  "There  are 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  Act  $130,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  1986,  $137,200,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  1987,  $146,200,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
1988,  and  $1(7.000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
1989.". 

SEC    3.    AUTHOIUTY    TO    ENCOURAGE    CONTRIBU- 
TIONS. 

Section  10(aK4)  of  the  Peace  Corps  Act 
(22  U.S.C.  25aB(aK4))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  clauses  (A)  and  (B)  as 
subclauses  (i)  and  (11),  respectively:  and 


By  Mr.  STAFFORD: 
S.  843.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Price-An- 
derson provisions  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954  to  extend  and  im- 
prove the  pr(x;edures  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  public  from  nuclear  inci- 
dents; to  the  Committee  on  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works. 

PRICE-AITDERSON  AMENDKENTS  ACT 

•  Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President,  the 
Price-Andeison  Act  expires  on  August 
1  of  this  year.  It  is  important  that  the 
law  be  extended,  and  I  believe  that 
Congress  will  be  able  to  reauthorize  it 
in  a  timely  manner  if  we  start  from  a 
sound  consensus  position. 

To  that  end.  I  am  introducing  today 
the  Price-Anderson  Amendments  Act 
of  1987.  This  bill  is  identical  in  virtual- 
ly every  regard  to  the  I*rice-Anderson 
bill  recently  introduced  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  by  my  colleagues 
there.  Chairman  Udaix  and  Chairman 
Sharp.  It  al«o  is  similar  to  the  bill  that 
was  reported  to  the  Senate  last  year 
by  the  Committee  on  Environment 
and  Public  Works. 

In  my  view,  the  bill  represents  a 
solid    compromise    position    on    the 


Price-Anderson  issues  that  have  been 
debated  for  the  last  few  years. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  differs 
from  the  House  bill  in  one  respect,  but 
it  is  an  important  difference.  It  pro- 
vides a  stronger  guarantee  of  compen- 
sation to  victims  in  the  event  that 
damages  from  an  accident  exceed  the 
limit  on  liability  set  in  the  House  bill. 
It  provides  this  stronger  guarantee 
without  disturbing  the  balance 
achieved  on  other  major  issues. 

Let  me  explain  this  additional  fea- 
ture. 

A  basic  purpose  of  Price-Anderson  is 
protection  of  the  public  in  the  unlike- 
ly event  of  a  catastrophic  nuclear  acci- 
dent. But,  no  one  can  predict  in  ad- 
vance the  amount  of  injury  and 
damage  that  might  result  from  such 
an  accident. 

For  that  reason,  setting  any  limit  on 
liability— no  matter  how  generous  it 
might  appear  to  be  in  advance— cannot 
guarantee  that  victims  of  a  cata- 
strophic nuclear  accident  wiU  be  fully 
compensated  for  their  injuries. 

It  remains  my  hope  that  a  majority 
of  the  Members  of  this  body  will  agree 
that  it  is  unfair  to  have  the  victims  of 
an  accident  bear  the  cost  of  that  acci- 
dent. But,  that  is  what  a  limit  on  li- 
ability does  when  the  damages  exceed 
the  limit. 

It  now  appears  that  it  may  not  be 
practical  to  determine  in  advance  pre- 
cisely who  should  pay  for  all  the  dam- 
ages that  might  result  from  a  major 
nuclear  accident.  But,  we  should  be  at 
least  able  to  decide  in  advance  that  it 
should  not  be  the  victims  who  will 
have  to  bear  the  cost. 

Only  one  of  the  bills  before  the  Con- 
gress thus  far  attempts  to  guarantee 
full  compensation  for  victims.  Indeed, 
each  of  the  other  pending  bills  sug- 
gests that  victims  would  quite  likely 
have  to  bear  the  cost  of  any  accident 
where  those  costs  were  greater  than 
the  liability  limits  established  in  the 
legislation. 

The  victims  would  have  no  legal 
right  to  such  compensation  because 
the  courthouse  doors  would  be  closed 
once  liability  reached  a  certain  level. 

The  victims  would  have  to  plead 
their  individual  cases  to  the  Congress. 
And,  history  has  demonstrated  that  it 
is  difficult  for  Congress  to  establish 
comprehensive  compensation  schemes 
for  victims  of  toxic  torts  after  the  ex- 
posure. 

A  landmark  study  done  in  1963,  enti- 
tled "Catastrophic  Accidents  in  Gov- 
ernment Programs."  concluded: 

As  to  compensation  of  the  victims,  while  it 
is  impossible  to  predict  what  Congress 
would  do  in  a  future  catastrophe,  the  only 
comipanible  experience  in  recent  history— 
the  Texas  City  disaster  of  1947— presents  a 
discouraging  example. 

The  compromise  proposal  I  intro- 
duce today  would  define  and  provide  a 
legal  right  of  victims  to  full  compensa- 
tion in  the  following  manner 


One.  For  damages  up  to  the  liability 
limit  of  $7  billion,  my  bill  retains  the 
provision  of  the  House  compromise. 
That  means  damages  are  paid  from 
annual  retrospective  premiums  for  Nu- 
clear Regulatory  Commission  licensees 
and  indemnification  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  for  DOE  contractors. 

Two.  For  damages  over  the  $7  billion 
liability  limit,  my  biU  proposes  Federal 
indemnification  for  damages  over  that 
limit  and  the  use  of  congressional 
review  mechanisms  to  determine  the 
proper  source  of  funding  to  satisfy 
valid  claims  over  $7  billion. 

As  in  the  House  bill,  there  is  an  in- 
flation index  and  the  length  of  exten- 
sion would  be  10  years. 

With  respect  to  Incidents  arising  out 
of  the  High-Level  Waste  Program, 
damages  up  to  $7  billion  would  be  paid 
from  the  Nuclear  Waste  Fund. 

The  Federal  Government,  through 
the  Department  of  Energy,  would  in- 
demnify its  contractors  for  all  liability 
above  this  amount.  Congress  would 
review  the  circumstances  of  an  acci- 
dent and  would  determine  how  to  fi- 
nance indemnification  payments  over 
$7  bUUon. 

Under  this  (^mpromise.  "full  com- 
pensation" would  be  defined  as  com- 
pensation for  all  legal  liability,  as  de- 
fined by  traditional  State  tort  law, 
arising  from  a  nuclear  accident.  The 
procedures  and  standards  for  deter- 
mining valid  claims  over  the  $7  billion 
limit  would  be  the  same  as  for  claims 
under  $7  billion. 

The  validity  of  the  claims  would  be 
determined  in  a  Federal  court,  accord- 
ing to  established  substantive  stand- 
ards of  State  tort  law.  All  judgments 
and  awards  would  be  subject  to  full 
Federal  appellate  review.  This  bUl, 
thus,  retains  the  traditional  definition 
of,  and  method  for.  determining  full 
compensation. 

This  bill  seelcs  to  provide  a  legal 
right  to  full  compensation  by  obligat- 
ing the  Federal  Government  to  pro- 
vide funding,  from  whatever  source  or 
sources  Congress  chooses,  for  the  pay- 
ment of  damages  that  exceed  $7  bil- 
Uon. 

As  the  study  on  "Catastrophic  Acci- 
dents" noted: 

A  right  to  recover  a  Judgment  in  court- 
even  if  dependent  on  the  willingness  of  Con- 
gress to  appropriate  it — is  substantially  dif- 
ferent from  a  mere  hope  that  legislation 
will  be  enacted  in  the  future  to  provide  such 
a  right. 

The  purpose  of  (xingressional  review 
under  this  proposal  would  be  to  deter- 
mine the  source  of  funds  for  indenmi- 
fication  payments.  Congress  could 
follow  any  legal  and  constitutional 
course. 

For  example.  Congress  could  impose 
additional  retrospective  payments 
upon  utilities.  It  could  impose  fees  on 
electricity  produced  by  nuclear  power, 
or  by  other  fuels.  Or,  the  Congress 
could  simply  use  general  tax  revenues. 


The  nuclear  industry  testified  last 
year  that  the  industry,  itself,  might  be 
a  proper  potential  source  of  funds  for 
payments  above  the  liability  limits, 
but  that  this  determination  should  be 
made  by  the  Congress  only  after  an 
accident.  My  proposal  incorporates 
this  approach  suggested  by  the  indus- 
try. 

This  bill  provides  a  stronger  guaran- 
tee that  Congress  will  provide  full 
(K>mpensation  to  victims  than  does  the 
process  of  congressional  review  provid- 
ed in  other  proposals  for  limited  liabil- 
ity. 

In  the  final  analysis.  Congress  could 
refuse  to  act  on  compensation  propos- 
als, but  that  is  an  unlikely  event  be- 
cause it  would  be  breaking  contractual 
commitments  to  the  indemnified  par- 
ties. Although  the  courts  have  no 
direct  power  to  enforce  Judgments  re- 
quiring appropriations  by  Congress, 
the  moral  authority  of  such  judg- 
ments is  strong. 

In  short,  Mr.  President,  the  bUl  I  in- 
troduce today  provides  greater  assur- 
ance that  all  victims  of  a  catastrophic 
nuclear  accident  will  receive  full  com- 
pensation, even  while  leaving  the  deci- 
sion on  who  should  pay  for  those  dam- 
ages above  $7  billion  until  after  the  ac- 
cident has  happened. 

It  is  my  judgment  that  this  ap- 
proach comes  closest  to  satisfying  the 
interests  of  all  persons  concerned  with 
nuclear  power  and  compensation  of 
victims.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  exam- 
ine the  proposal  with  an  eye  to  the 
best  interests  of  the  public  and  of  the 
nuclear  power  industry. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
bill,  and  a  summary  of  the  bUl,  and  a 
section-by-section  comparison  of  the 
bill  with  H.R.  1414  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  t>eing  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  843 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of  the    United   States   of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  1.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Price-An- 
derson Amendments  Act  of  1987". 

SEC.  Z.  HNANaAL  PROTECTION. 

(a)  Primakt  Financial  Protection 
Amount  Required  por  Large  Electrical 
Generating  Facilities.— Section  170  b.  of 
the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954  (42  U.S.C. 
2210(b))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "primary"  before  "finan- 
cial protection"  the  first,  second,  third,  and 
sixth  places  It  appears; 

(2)  by  inserting  before  the  period  at  the 
end  of  the  proviso  in  the  first  sentence  the 
following:  "(excluding  the  amount  of  pri- 
vate liability  insurance  available  under  the 
industry  retrospective  rating  plan  required 
in  this  subsection)":  and 

(3)  by  striking  in  the  third  sentence  all 
that  precedes  "private  liability  insurance" 
and  inserting  the  following:  "The  Commis- 
sion shall  require  licensees  that  are  required 
to  have  and  T«aint.Mtn  primary  financial  pro- 
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I  tisaal  to  the  nukxtanum  amount  of  11- 
akOtty    *■■— ^^'"^    avmOable    from    private 
I  to  «— «~*»«"  In  addition  to  such  pri- 
■1  protection.''. 

(b)  Rr*waw  Obbuid  Pammif 
AmoBT.— Seetian    170   b.   of   the   Atomic 

Act  of  1964  (43  U3.C.  2310<b))  is 

<1)  In  the  aeoand  proviK>  of  the  third  sen- 
tenee  by  sttlUiw  That"  and  aU  that  fol- 
lowa  thmiiCh  "pfotecUon"  and  Inaertlng  the 
foDovins:  "That  the  aggrecate  amount  of 
the  atandaid  deferred  premium  that  may  be 
,diaited  foOowtnc  any  nuclear  Incident 
under  aueh  a  plan  shall  not  be  more  than 
|M.OMJ>00  (but  not  mwe  than  $10,000,000 
In  any  1  year)  for  each  fadllty  required  to 
maintain  the  maxiDun  amount  of  primary 
financial  protection'';  and 

(3)  in  the  third  prorlao  of  the  third  sen- 
tence, by  striklnc  "and  oocU". 

(c)  iMMMOi  AMtrau.  Dbxikkd  PaxMnni 
Anuuiiia.— Section   170  b.  of  the  Atomic 

Act  of  1W4  (43  VJB.C.  3310(b))  U 


(1)  by  taMertmc  "(l)"  after  the  subsecUon 


by  redesignating 
clauses    (A) 


(3)  In  the  first  sentence, 
clauses  (1)  through  (3) 
through  (C).  respectively; 

(3)  by  striking  the  fifth  and  sixth  sen- 
tenoecand 

(4)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  sen- 
tenoe  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(3XA)  The  Commission  may.  on  a  case  by 
annual  deferred  premium 
than  the  standard  annual  de- 
ferred mvmlum  amount  assessed  under 
paragraph  (1>— 

"(1)  for  any  facility.  If  more  than  one  nu- 
clear incident  occurs  in  any  one  calendar 
year.  OT 

"(11)  for  any  licensee  Uomsed  to  operate 
more  than  one  facility,  if  the  Commission 
determines  that  the  flnanctal  impact  of  as- 
sessing the  standard  annual  deferred  premi- 
um amount  under  paragraph  (1)  would 
result  In  undue  finanrial  hardship  to  such 
Uoenaee  or  the  ratepayers  of  such  licensee. 

"(B)  In  the  event  that  the  Commission  as- 
seases  a  lesser  annual  defored  premium 
amount  under  subparagraph  (A),  the  Com- 
miMion  shall  require  payment  of  the  differ- 
ence between  the  standard  annual  deferred 
premium  iwifssmfnt  under  paragraph  (1) 
and  any  such  lesser  annual  deferred  premi- 
um assessment  within  a  reasonable  period 
of  time,  with  interest  at  a  rate  determined 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  on  the 
basis  of  the  current  average  market  yield  on 
outstanding  marketable  obligations  of  the 
United  States  of  oomparable  maturities 
during  the  month  preceding  the  date  that 
the  standard  annual  deferred  premium  as- 
aesment  under  paragraph  (1)  would  become 
due.". 

(d)  Boaaownro  AoTBoaiTT.— Section  170 
b.  of  Uie  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954  (42 
nj8.C.  3310(b))  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "(3)"  before  the  penulti- 
mate sentence  and  redesignating  the  penul- 
timate and  last  sentotoes  as  a  paragraph 
(3):  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

"(4XA)  In  the  event  that,  the  funds  avail- 
able to  pay  vaUd  claims  in  any  year  are  in- 
sufficient as  a  result  of  the  limitation  on 
the  amount  of  deferred  premiums  that  may 
l>e  required  of  a  licensee  In  any  year  under 
paragraph  (1)  or  (3),  or  the  Cammiasion  is 
requited  to  make  reinsurance  or  guaranteed 
payments  under  paragraph  (3),  the  Commls- 
sion  diall.  In  order  to  advance  the  necessary 


"(1)  reqaest  the  Congress  to  appropriate 
sufficient  f imds  to  satisfy  such  payments:  or 

"(ii>  to  the  extent  approved  in  appropria- 
tion Acts,  Issue  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  obligations  in  such  forms  and  de- 
nominatiotis.  bearing  such  maturities,  and 
subject  to  such  terms  and  conditions  as  may 
be  agreed  to  by  the  Commission  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

"(B)  Except  for  funds  appropriated  for 
purpoaes  of  making  reinsurance  or  guarsji- 
teed  payments  under  paragraph  (3),  any 
funds  appropriated  under  subparagi^>h 
(AKi)  shall  be  repaid  to  the  general  fund  of 
the  United  States  Treasury  from  amounts 
made  available  by  standard  deferred  premi- 
um assessments,  with  interest  at  a  rate  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
on  the  basis  of  the  current  average  market 
yield  on  oatstanding  marketable  obligations 
of  the  United  States  of  comparable  maturi- 
ties during  the  month  preceding  the  date 
that  the  funds  appropriated  under  such  sub- 
paragraph are  made  available. 

"(C)  Except  for  funds  appropriated  for 
purposes  of  making  reinsurance  or  guaran- 
teed payments  under  paragraph  (3),  re- 
demption of  obligations  issued  under  sub- 
paragraph (AKii)  shall  be  made  by  the  Com- 
mission from  amounts  made  available  by 
standard  deferred  premium  assessments. 
Such  obligations  shall  bear  interest  at  a  rate 
determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury by  taking  into  consideration  the  average 
market  yield  on  outstanding  marketable  ob- 
ligations to  the  United  States  of  comparable 
maturities  during  the  month  preceding  the 
Issuance  of  the  obligations  under  this  para- 
graph. The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
purchase  any  issued  obligations,  and  for 
such  purpose  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
may  use  as  a  public  debt  transaction  the 
proceeds  from  the  sale  of  any  securities 
Issued  under  chapter  31  of  title  31,  United 
States  Code,  and  the  piuposes  for  which  se- 
curities may  be  issued  under  such  ciiapter 
are  extended  to  include  any  purchase  of 
such  oblifations.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  may  at  any  time  sell  any  of  the  ob- 
ligations acquired  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  under  this  paragraph.  AU  redemp- 
tions, puntiases.  and  sales  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  of  obligations  under  this 
paragraph  shall  be  treated  as  public  debt 
transactloos  of  the  United  States.". 
SEC  3.  (NDgMNinCATION  AGREEMENTS  FOR  AO 
TIVITIES  OF  NV(XEAR  REGUL,ATORY 
COMMISSION  UCENSEES. 

Section  170c.  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of 
1954,  as  amended.  Is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(c).  The  Commission  shall,  with  respect 
to  licenses  Issued  between  August  30.  1954 
and  August  1,  1997,  agree  to  Indemnify  and 
hold  harmless  the  licensee  and  other  per- 
sons indemnified,  as  their  Interests  may 
appear,  from  public  liability  arising  from 
nuclear  Incidents  which  Is  in  excess  of  the 
amount  of  financial  protection  required  of 
the  licensee.  Any  payments  required  pursu- 
ant to  sueh  an  agreement  of  Indemnifica- 
tion for  public  liability  in  excess  of  the  max- 
imum amount  of  financial  protection  re- 
quired of  the  licensees  covered  by  an  Indus- 
try retroat>ectlve  rating  plan  required  by 
section  170b.  shall  be  made  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  section  170  I.  Such  a 
contract  of  indemnification  shall  cover 
public  llahiUty  arising  out  of  or  in  connec- 
tion with  the  licensed  activity,  including 
costs  of  investigating  and  settling  claims 
and  defending  suits  for  damage.  With  re- 
spect to  any  production  or  utilization  facili- 
ty for  which  a  construction  permit  is  Issued 


between  August  30.  1954  and  August  1.  1097. 
the  requirements  of  this  subsection  shall 
apply  to  any  license  Issued  for  such  facility 
subsequent  to  August  1. 1907." 

SEC  4.  INDKMNinCATION  ACBSUflNre  rO«  AC- 
nVIflBS  UNDERTAKKN  UNDKB  CON- 
TKAfTT  WITH  DKPAKTlfENT  OF 
ENEKY. 

(a)  In  OKintAi — Section  170  d.  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1964  (43  U.S.C. 
2210(d))  it  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"d.    iMDBlCIfinCAnON    OF    Ck>I«TBACTOaS    BY 

DxPARTUorr  OF  EmacT.— (IXA)  In  addition 
to  any  other  authority  the  Secretary  of 
Energy  (in  this  section  referred  to  as  the 
'Secretary')  may  have,  the  Secretary  shall, 
until  August  1.  1997.  enter  into  agreements 
of  indemnification  with  any  person  who 
may  conduct  activities  under  a  contract 
with  the  Department  of  Energy  that  Involve 
the  risk  of  public  liability. 

"(BXIKI)  For  all  nuclear  waste  activities, 
indemnification  under  subparagraph  (A) 
shaU  be  the  ex(flusive  means  of  indemnifica- 
tion under  this  section. 

"(ID  In  any  such  agreement  of  Indemnifi- 
cation, the  provisions  relating  to  the  waiver 
of  any  issue  or  defense  as  to  charitable  or 
governmental  immunity,  authorized  in  sub- 
section n.  (1)  to  be  incorporated  in  agree- 
ments of  indemnification,  may  also  be  made 
appUcable  to  nuclear  incidents  arising  out  of 
nuclear  waste  activities. 

"(il)  For  the  purpose  of  compensating 
public  liability  claims,  as  defined  in  section 
11  w.,  arising  ont  of  nuclear  waste  activities 
funded  by  the  Nuclear  Waste  Fund  estab- 
lished in  section  302  of  the  Nuclear  Waste 
PoUcy  Act  of  1982  (42  V£.C.  10222).  the 
Secretary  shall  make  available  ftmds  from 
the  Nuclear  Waste  Fund  In  an  amount  not 
to  exceed  the  maximum  amount  of  financial 
protection  required  of  licensees  under  sub- 
section b.  and  subject  to  the  limitations  in 
section  302(eH2>  of  such  Act. 

"(Ui)  Public  liability  claims  arising  out  of 
nuclear  waste  activities  not  specified  In 
clause  (ii),  shall  be  compensated  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  this  Act  and,  to 
the  extent  approved  in  appropriation  Acts, 
from  the  general  revenues  of  the  Treasury. 

"(2)  In  agreeihents  of  indemnification  en- 
tered into  undsr  paragraph  (1).  the  Secre- 
tary may  require  the  contractor  to  provide 
and  maintain  f  biancial  protection  of  such  a 
type  and  in  such  amounts  as  the  Secretary 
shall  determine  to  be  appropriate  to  cover 
public  UabUity  arising  out  of  or  In  connec- 
tion with  the  contractual  activity,  and  shall 
Indemnify  the  persons  indemnified  against 
such  claims  above  the  amount  of  the  finan- 
cial protection  required,  to  the  full  extent  of 
the  aggregate  public  liability  of  the  persons 
Indemnified  for  each  nuclear  incident,  ex- 
cluding costs  of  investigating  and  settling 
claims  and  defending  suits  for  damage. 

"(3)  Notwithstanding  paragraph  (2).  if  the 
maximum  amount  of  financial  protection 
required  of  licensees  under  subsection  b.  is 
increased  by  the  Commission,  the  amount 
of  Indemnity,  together  with  any  financial 
protection  required  of  the  contractor,  shall 
at  all  times  remain  equal  to  or  greater  than 
the  maximum  amount  of  financial  protec- 
tion required  of  licensees  tuider  subsection 
b.  The  amount  of  indemnity  provided  con- 
tractors under  this  subsection  shall  not,  at 
any  time,  be  reduced  in  the  event  that  the 
maximum  amount  of  financial  protection 
required  of  licensees  is  reduced.  The  Secre- 
tary shall  amend  any  agreement  of  Indemni- 
fication under  which  the  Secretary  may  be 
required  to  indemnify  any  person  under  this 
subsection  to  provide  for  any  increase  re- 
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quired  by  this  paragraph  in  the  amount  of 
indemnity  required  by  this  subsection. 

"(4)  In  the  case  of  nuclear  incidents  occur- 
ring outside  the  United  States,  the  amount 
of  the  indemnity  provided  by  the  Secretary 
under  this  subsection  shall  not  exceed 
$100,000,000. 

"(5)  The  provisions  of  this  subsection  may 
be  applicable  to  lump  sum  as  well  as  cost 
type  contracts  and  to  contracts  and  projects 
financed  In  whole  or  In  part  by  the  Secre- 
tary. 

"(6)  A  contractor  with  whom  an  agree- 
ment of  indemnification  has  been  executed 
and  who  is  engaged  In  activities  connected 
with  the  underground  detonation  of  a  nucle- 
ar explosive  device  shall  be  liable,  to  the 
extent  so  indemnified  under  this  section,  for 
injuries  or  damage  sustained  as  a  result  of 
such  detonation  In  the  same  manner  and  to 
the  same  extent  as  would  a  private  person 
acting  as  principal,  and  no  immunity  or  de- 
fense founded  In  the  Federal,  State,  or  mu- 
nicipal character  of  the  contractor  or  of  the 
work  to  be  performed  under  the  contract 
shall  be  effective  to  bar  such  liability. 

"(7)  Any  payments  required  pursuant  to 
an  agreement  of  indemnification  entered 
Into  under  this  subsection  for  public  liabil- 
ity in  excess  of  the  maximum  amount  of  fi- 
nancial protection  required  of  the  licensees 
covered  by  an  industry  retrospective  rating 
plan  required  by  subsection  b.  shall  be  made 
In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  subsec- 
tion i." 

(b)  Deftnitiohs.— Section  11  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1054  (42  U.S.C.  2014) 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  follow- 
ing new  subsections: 

"dd.  The  terms  'high-level  radioactive 
waste'  and  'spent  nuclear  fuel'  have  the 
meanings  given  such  terms  in  section  2  of 
the  Nuclear  Waste  Policy  Act  of  1982  (42 
U.S.C.  10101). 

"ee.  The  term  'transuranic  waste'  means 
material  contaminated  with  elements  that 
have  an  atomic  niunber  greater  than  92,  in- 
cluding neptunium,  plutonium,  americium, 
and  curium,  and  that  are  In  concentrations 
greater  than  10  nanocurtes  per  gram,  or  in 
such  other  concentrations  as  the  Nuclear 
Regulatory  Commission  may  prescribe  to 
protect  the  public  health  and  safety. 

"ff.  The  term  'nuclear  waste  activities',  as 
used  in  section  170  d..  means  activities  that 
the  Secretary  of  Energy  Is  authorized  to  im- 
dertake.  under  this  Act  or  any  other  law,  in- 
volving the  storage,  handling,  transporta- 
tion, treatment,  or  disposal  of,  or  research 
and  development  on,  spent  nuclear  fuel, 
high-level  radioactive  waste,  or  transuranic 
waste,  including  (but  not  limited  to)  activi- 
ties authorized  to  be  carried  out  luider  the 
Waste  Isolation  Pilot  Project  under  section 
213  of  PubUc  Law  96-164  (93  SUt.  1265). ". 

SEC  &.  PRECAUTIONARY  EVACVA'nONS. 

(a)  Costs  iMcuaaKD  bt  State  Govkkm- 
MKHTS.— Section  11  w.  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act  of  1954  (42  U.S.C.  2014(w))  is  amended 
by  Inserting  after  "nuclear  incident"  the 
first  place  it  appears  the  following:  "or  pre- 
cautionary evacuation  (includiitg  all  reason- 
able additional  costs  Incurred  by  a  State,  or 
a  political  subdivision  of  a  State,  in  the 
course  of  responding  to  a  nuclear  incident 
or  a  precautionary  evacuation)". 

(b)  DpiniTiOH.— Section  11  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954  (42  U.S.C.  2014),  as  pre- 
viously amended  by  this  Act.  is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"gg.  The  term  'precautionary  evacuation' 
means  an  evacuation  of  the  pubUc  witliin  a 
specified  area  near  a  nuclear  facility,  or  the 


transportation  route  in  the  case  of  an  acci- 
dent involving  transportation  of  source  ma- 
terial, special  nuclear  material,  byproduct 
material,  high-level  radioactive  waste,  spent 
nuclear  fuel,  or  transuranic  waste  to  or  from 
a  production  or  utilization  faciUty,  if  the 
evacuation  is— 

"(1)  the  result  of  any  event  that  is  not 
classified  as  a  nuclear  incident  but  that 
poses  imminent  danger  of  bodily  injury  or 
property  damage  from  the  radiological 
properties  of  source  material,  special  nucle- 
ar material,  byproduct  material,  high-level 
radioactive  waste,  spent  nuclear  fuel,  or 
transuranic  waste,  and  causes  an  evacu- 
ation; and 

"(2)  initiated  by  an  official  of  a  State  or  a 
political  subdivision  of  a  State,  who  is  au- 
thorized by  State  law  to  initiate  such  an 
evacuation  and  who  reasonably  determined 
that  such  an  evacuation  was  necessary  to 
protect  the  public  health  and  safety.". 

(c)  LnoTATioN.— Section  170  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954  (42  U.S.C.  2210) 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  follow- 
ing new  subsection: 

"q.  LncrTATiON  oh  Awardihg  of  Pkbcau- 
TioifAHY  Evacuation  Costs.— No  court  may 
award  costs  of  a  precautionary  evacuation 
uinless  such  costs  constitute  a  public  liabil- 
ity.". 

SEC.  (.  iNrriAL  UMrr  on  retrospective  pay- 
ments AND  LIMFT  ON  A(M:REGATE  U- 
ABIUTY  FOR  A  SINGLE  NUCLEAR  IN- 
CIDENT. 

Section  170e.  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of 
1954,  as  amended,  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(1)  With  respect  to  liability  for  one  or 
more  nuclear  incidents  covered  by  an  indus- 
try retrospective  rating  plan  required  by 
subsection  b.  which  is  not  in  excess  of  the 
maximum  amount  of  financial  protection 
required  of  the  licensees  covered  by  the  in- 
dustry retrospective  rating  plan— 

"(A)  the  aggregate  payments  in  a  single 
year  by  or  on  behalf  of  persons  indemnified 
shall  not  be  required  to  exceed  the  amount 
of  financial  protection  provided  In  that  year 
pursuant  to  subsection  b.,  and 

"(B)  the  funds  provided  by  financial  pro- 
tection pursuant  to  subsection  b.  in  any 
year  by  or  on  behalf  of  such  persons  indem- 
nified and.  where  appropriate,  the  funds 
provided  as  a  result  of  the  issuance  of  obli- 
gations pursuant  to  subsection  b.  in  any 
year  by  or  on  behalf  of  such  persons  indem- 
nified and.  where  appropriate,  the  funds 
provided  as  a  result  of  the  issuance  of  obli- 
gations pursuant  to  subsection  b.(4),  shall 
be  the  exclusive  source  of  payments  for 
public  liability  claims. 

"(2)  With  respect  to  activities  of  contrac- 
tors with  whom  the  Secretary  has  entered 
into  an  agreement  of  indemnification  under 
subsection  d.,  other  than  those  activities 
funded  by  the  Nuclear  Waste  Fund,  the  ag- 
gregate liability  for  a  single  nuclear  incident 
of  persons  indemnified.  Including  the  rea- 
sonable costs  of  investigating  and  settling 
claims  and  defending  suits  for  damage,  shall 
not  exceed  the  sum  of  $500,000,000  together 
with  the  amount  of  financial  protection  re- 
quired of  the  contractor.  Provided,  That  in 
the  event  of  a  nuclear  Incident  involving 
damages  in  excess  of  that  amount  of  aggre- 
gate liability.  Congress  will  thoroughly 
review;  the  [»rticular  incident  and  will  take 
whatever  action  is  deemed  necessary  and  ap- 
propriate to  protect  the  public  from  the 
consequences  of  a  disaster  of  such  magni- 
tude: And  provided  further.  That  with  re- 
spect to  any  nuclear  incident  occurring  out- 
side of  the  United  States  to  which  an  agree- 
ment of  indemnification  entered  into  under 


the  provisions  of  subsection  170  d.  is  appli- 
cable, such  aggregate  UabiUty  shall  not 
exceed  the  amount  of  $100,000,000  together 
with  the  amount  of  fiiumclal  protection  re- 
quired of  the  contractor.". 

SEC.  7.  COMPENSATION  PLAN& 

(a)  In  GntXRAL.— Section  1701.  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954  (42  UJB.C. 
2210(l>—  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"i.  ConPEWSATioK  Plahs.— (1)  After  any 
nuclear  incident  involving  damages  that  are 
likely  to  require  payments  by  the  United 
States  under  this  section,  the  Secretary  or 
the  Commission,  as  appropriate,  shall— 

"(A)  make  a  survey  of  the  causes  and 
extent  of  damage;  and 

"(B)  expeditiously  submit  a  report  setting 
forth  the  results  of  such  survey  to  the  Con- 
gress, to  the  Representatives  of  the  affected 
districU,  to  the  Senators  of  the  affected 
States,  and  (except  for  information  that  wiU 
cause  serious  damage  to  the  national  de- 
fense of  the  United  SUtes)  to  the  public,  to 
the  parties  involved,  and  to  the  courts. 

"(2)  Not  later  than  90  days  after  any  de- 
termination by  a  court,  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion o.,  that  the  public  liability  from  a 
single  nuclear  Incident  may  exceed  the  max- 
imum amount  of  financial  protection  re- 
quired of  licensees  covered  by  an  industry 
retrospective  rating  plan  required  by  subsec- 
tion b.,  or  the  limit  on  aggregate  pubUc  li- 
ability under  subsection  e..  as  appropriate, 
the  President  shall  submit  to  the  Congress— 

"(A)  an  estimate  of  the  aggregate  dollar 
value  of  personal  injuries  and  property 
damage  that  arises  from  the  nuclear  Inci- 
dent; 

"(B)  recommendations  for  additional 
sources  of  funds  to  pay  claims  exceeding  the 
maximum  amount  of  financial  protection 
required  of  licensees  covered  by  an  industry 
retrospective  rating  plan  required  by  subsec- 
tion b.,  or  the  limit  on  aggregate  public  li- 
ability under  subsection  e.,  as  appropriate, 
whicb  recommendations  shall  consider  a 
broad  range  of  possible  sources  of  funds  (in- 
cluding iKtsslble  revenue  measures  on  the 
sector  of  the  economy,  or  on  any  other 
class,  to  wtiich  such  revenue  measures 
might  be  applied); 

"(C)  1  or  more  compensation  plans,  that 
either  individually  or  collectively  shall  pro- 
vide for  full,  equitable,  and  efficient  com- 
pensation for  aU  valid  claims  and  contain  a 
recommendation  or  recommendations  as  to 
the  relief  to  be  provided.  Including  any  rec- 
ommendations that  funds  be  allocated  or  set 
aside  for  the  payment  of  claims  that  may 
arise  as  a  result  of  latent  injuries  that  may 
not  be  discovered  until  a  later  date;  and 

"(D)  any  additional  legislative  authorities 
necessary  to  Implement  such  compensation 
plan  or  plans. 

"(3)  Nothing  In  this  section  or  in  any 
agreement  of  Indemnification  entered  into 
pursuant  to  this  section  shall  preclude  a  rec- 
ommendation from  the  President,  the  ap- 
proval by  Congress,  or  the  enactment  of  a 
comi>ensation  plan  that  assesses  any  person 
or  persons,  including  any  person  or  persons 
that  already  have  made  payments  to  satisfy 
claims  for  public  liability,  as  a  source  of 
funds  for  payments  of  indemnification  for 
pubUc  liabiUty. 

"(4)  Any  compensation  plan  transmitted 
to  the  congress  pursuant  to  paragraph  (2) 
shall  bear  an  identification  number  and 
stiall  be  transmitted  to  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress on  the  same  day  and  to  each  House 
whUe  it  is  in  session. 

"(5)  No  such  compensation  plan  may  be 
considered  approved  for  purposes  of  wc- 
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ITOc.  ITOdL.  UKt  ITOk.  Unlen  between 
tte  date  of  tnuiaailtUl  and  the  end  of  the 
lint  period  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  cal- 
di9B  of  eonttnuoua  wrinn  of  Oon- 
I  after  the  date  on  which  nich  action  la 
traiMBitttod  to  audi  HOuae.  each  House  of 
OoBgiwi  puna  a  reaohitkm  deocrfbed  in 
pangnph  7  of  thia  subaeetion. 

"(■)  Por  the  purpoae  of  paragraph  5  of 
thktabaecttai- 

"(A)  oonttnulty  of  MMton  ia  broken  only 
by  an  adjouniment  of  Congreia  sine  die;  and 

"(B)  the  days  on  which  either  House  is 
not  In  assslon  becauae  of  an  adjournment  of 
mofe  than  three  days  to  a  day  certain  are 
egcluded  in  the  cnmpntatlnn  of  the  one 
hundred  and  twenty  cahmrtar  day  period. 

"(T)  lUs  paracraph  is  wiartwl  by  C^n- 

"(i)  A»  an  ezerdae  of  the  rulemaking 
power  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Rep- 
iBatntatliis.  respectively,  and  as  such  it  is 
dta.nnid  a  part  of  the  rules  of  each  House, 
ifpiiitliiily.  but  appllcahle  only  with  re- 
spect to  the  procedure  to  be  followed  in  that 
House  In  the  case  of  res(fluti«is  described 
by  clauae  (B)  and  it  supersedes  other  rules 
only  to  the  extent  that  it  is  Inconsistent 
therewith;  and 

"(U)  with  fuU  reoocnltkm  of  the  oonsUtu- 
tknal  riibt  of  either  House  to  change  the 
rules  (so  fSr  as  rdating  to  the  procedure  of 
that  House)  at  any  time,  in  the  same 
iMMi—-  and  to  the  same  extent  as  in  the 
case  of  any  other  rule  of  the  House. 

"(B)  For  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  the 
term  Tesolution'  means  only  a  resolution  of 
either  House  of  Congress  the  matter  after 
the  reaolTlng  clause  of  which  is  as  follows: 
"That  the  approves  the  cmnpensa- 

tion  plan  numbered  submitted  to  the 
Congress     <m  ,     19   , 

amendment.",  the  first  blank  space  therein 
being  filled  with  the  name  of  the  resolving 
House,  the  last  blank  mace  being  filled  with 
"with"  or  "without",  as  appropriate,  and 
the  vXbxt  blank  spaces  being  appropriately 
fOled:  iMit  does  not  include  a  resolutions 
which  specifies  more  than  out  compensa- 
tkm  plan,  unless  such  idans  collectively  pro- 
vide for  fun.  equitable,  and  efficient  com- 
penaatlon  and  funding. 

"(C)  A  resolution  once  introduced  with  re- 
spect to  a  compensation  plan  shall  immedi- 
ately be  referred  to  a  committee  (and  all 
resolutlans  with  respect  to  the  same  com- 
pensation plan  shall  be  referred  to  the  same 
committee)  by  the  President  of  the  Senate 
or  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, as  the  case  may  be. 

"(DXi)  If  the  committee  to  which  a  resolu- 
tion with  respect  to  a  OKnpensation  plan 
has  been  referred  has  not  reported  it  at  the 
end  of  sixty  calendar  days  after  its  referral. 
it  Shan  be  in  order  to  move  either  to  dis- 
charge the  committee  from  further  consid- 
eration of  such  resolution  or  to  discharge 
the  committee  from  further  consideration 
with  respect  to  such  compensation  plan 
which  has  been  referred  to  the  committee. 

"(U)  A  motion  to  discharge  may  be  made 
only  by  an  individual  favoring  the  resolu- 
tion. Shan  be  hltfily  privileged  (except  that 
it  may  not  be  made  after  the  committee  has 
reported  a  resolution  with  reqtect  to  the 
same  compensation  plan),  and  debate  there- 
on Shan  be  limited  to  no  more  than  two 
hours,  to  be  divided  equally  between  those 
favortaig  an4  those  opposing  the  resolution. 
An  amendment  to  the  motion  shaU  not  be  in 
order,  and  It  shan  not  be  in  order  to  move  to 
rcooDsider  the  vote  by  which  the  motion 
was  agreed  to  or  disagreed  to. 

"(til)  If  the  motkm  to  discharge  is  agreed 
to  or  disagreed  to.  the  motion  may  not  be 


renewed,  aor  may  another  motion  to  dis- 
charge the  committee  be  made  with  respect 
to  any  other  resolution  with  respect  to  the 
same  compensation  plan. 

"(EXi)  '^len  the  committee  has  reported, 
or  has  beea  discharged  from  fiuther  consid- 
eration of,  a  resolution,  it  shall  be  at  any 
time  ther«ifter  in  order  (even  though  a  pre- 
vious motion  to  the  same  effect  has  been 
disagreed  to)  to  move  to  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  resolution.  The  motion 
shaU  l>e  hfehly  privileged  and  shall  not  be 
debatable.  An  amendment  to  the  motion 
shall  not  be  in  order,  and  it  shall  not  be  In 
order  to  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by 
which  the  motion  was  agreed  to  or  dis- 
agreed to. 

"(ii)  Debate  on  the  resolution  referred  to 
in  clause  (I)  of  this  subparagraph  shall  l>e 
limited  to  not  more  than  thirty  hours, 
which  shall  l>e  divided  equally  between 
those  favoring  tmd  those  opposing  such  res- 
olution. A  motion  further  to  limit  debate 
shall  not  be  debatable.  A  motion  to  recom- 
mit the  resolution  shall  not  be  In  order,  and 
it  shall  not  be  in  order  to  move  to  reconsider 
the  vote  by  which  such  resolution  was 
agreed  to  or  disagreed  to. 

"(F)(i)  Motions  to  postpone,  made  with  re- 
spect to  the  discharge  from  committee,  or 
the  consideration  of  a  resolution  or  motions 
to  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  other 
business,  shall  be  decided  without  debate. 

"(ii)  Appeals  from  the  decision  of  the 
Chair  relating  to  the  application  of  the 
rules  of  the  Senate  or  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, as  the  case  may  be,  to  the  proce- 
dures relating  to  a  resolution  shall  be  decid- 
ed without  debate.". 

(b)  CoHroRMiifG  Amkndment.— Section 
170o.  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954  (42 
U.S.C.  221(Ko))  is  amended— 

(1)  in  the  matter  preceding  paragraph  (1), 
by  strilLing  "subsection  ITOe.:"  and  inserting 
"subsection  e.,  or  the  maximum  amount  of 
financial  protection  required  of  the  licens- 
ees covered  by  an  industry  retrospective 
rating  plan  required  by  subsection  b.,  as  ap- 
propriate:"; and 

(2)  in  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2),  after  "such 
limit  of  liability",  by  inserting  "or  the  maxi- 
mum amount  of  financial  protection  re- 
quired of  the  licensees  covered  by  an  indus- 
try retrospective  rating  plan  required  by 
subsection  b.,  as  appropriate,"  and 

(3)  by  striking  paragraph  (4). 

SEC.    g.    DA1«   OF   EXEMPTION    FROM    FINANCIAL 
PROTECTION  REQUIREMENT. 

Section  170  k.  of  the  Atomic  E^nergy  Act 
of  1954  (4>  U.S.C.  221(Kk»  is  amended  by 
striking  "August  1,  1987"  each  place  it  ap- 
pears and  inserting  "August  1,  1997". 

SEC    t.    PRgSIDENTIAL    COMMISSION    ON    CATA- 
SFROPHIC  NUCLEAR  ACCIDENTS. 

Section  170  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of 
1954  (42  VS.C.  2210)  is  amended  by  striking 
suttsection  1.  and  inserting  the  following: 

"1.  Prxsiukhtiai.  CoMmssiON  on  Cata- 
strophic Nttclear  Accidents.— (1)  Not  later 
than  90  days  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Price-Anderson  Amendments 
Act  of  198f ,  the  President  shall  establish  a 
commissioa  (in  this  subsection  referred  to 
as  the  'study  commission')  in  accordance 
with  the  Federal  Advisory  Committee  Act  (5 
U.S.C.  App.)  to  study  means  of  fully  com- 
pensating victims  of  a  catastrophic  nuclear 
accident  that  exceeds  the  maximum  amount 
of  financial  protection  required  of  licensees 
covered  by  an  industry  retrospective  rating 
plan  required  by  subsection  b.,  or  the 
amount  of  aggregate  public  liability  under 
subsection  e..  as  appropriate. 


"(2KA)  The  study  commission  shaU  con- 
sist of  not  less  ttian  7  and  not  more  than  11 
meml)ers,  who— 

"(i)  ShaU  be  appointed  by  the  President; 
and 

"(ii)  shall  be  representative  of  a  broad 
range  of  views  and  interests. 

"(B)  The  members  of  the  study  commis- 
sion shall  be  appointed  in  a  manner  that  en- 
sures that  not  more  than  a  mere  majority  of 
the  memlKTs  art  of  the  same  political  party. 

"(C)  Each  member  of  the  study  commis- 
sion shall  hold  office  luitil  the  termination 
of  the  study  cemmission.  but  may  be  re- 
moved by  the  President  for  inefficiency,  ne- 
glect of  duty,  or  malfeasance  in  office. 

"(D)  Any  vacancy  in  the  study  commission 
shall  be  filled  in  the  manner  in  wtilch  the 
original  appointment  was  made. 

"(E)  The  Pregident  shall  designate  1  of 
the  members  of  the  study  commission  as 
chairperson,  to  serve  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
President. 

"(3)  The  study  commission  shall  conduct  a 
comprehensive  study  of  appropriate  means 
of  fully  compensating  victims  of  a  cata- 
strophic nuclear  accident  that  exceeds  the 
maximum  amount  of  financial  protection 
required  of  licensees  covered  by  an  industry 
retrospective  rating  plan  required  by  sul>sec- 
tion  b.,  or  the  amount  of  aggregate  public  li- 
ability under  subsection  e.,  as  appropriate, 
and  shall  submit  to  the  Congress  a  final 
report  setting  fcnth— 

"(A)  recommendations  for  any  changes  in 
the  laws  and  rules  governing  the  liability  or 
civil  procedures  that  are  necessary  for  the 
equitable,  prompt,  and  efficient  resolution 
and  payment  of  all  valid  damage  claims,  in- 
cluding the  advisability  of  adjudicating 
public  liability  claims  through  an  adminis- 
trative agency  instead  of  the  Judicial 
system: 

"(B)  recommendations  for  any  standards 
or  procedures  that  are  necessary  to  estab- 
lish priorities  lior  the  hearing,  resolution, 
and  payment  of  claims  when  awards  are 
likely  to  exceed  the  amount  of  funds  avail- 
able within  a  specific  time  period;  and 

"(C)  recommendations  for  any  special 
standards  or  procedures  necessary  to  decide 
and  pay  claims  tor  latent  injuries  caused  by 
the  nucletu-  incident. 

"(4KA)  The  chairperson  of  the  study  com- 
mission may  appoint  and  fix  the  compensa- 
tion of  a  staff  of  such  persons  as  may  be 
necessary  to  discharge  the  responsibilities 
of  the  study  commission,  subject  to  the  ap- 
plicable provisions  of  the  Federal  Advisory 
Committee  Act  (5  U-S.C.  App.)  and  title  5, 
United  States  Code. 

"(B)  To  the  esttent  permitted  by  law  and 
requested  by  the  chairperson  of  the  study 
commission,  the  Administrator  of  (jreneral 
Services  shall  provide  the  study  commission 
with  necessary  administrative  services,  fa- 
cilities, and  support  on  a  reimbursable  basis. 

"(C)  The  Attorney  General,  the  Secretary 
of  Health  and  Btunan  Services,  and  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Federal  Emergency  Manage- 
ment Agency  shall,  to  the  extent  permitted 
by  law  and  subject  to  the  availability  of 
funds,  provide  the  study  coounission  with 
such  facilities.  Support,  funds  and  services, 
including  staff,  as  may  be  necessary  for  the 
effective  perfonnance  of  the  functions  of 
the  study  commission. 

"(D)  The  study  commission  may  request 
any  Executive  agency  to  furnish  such  infor- 
mation, advice,  or  assistance  as  it  deter- 
mines to  be  neoessary  to  carry  out  its  func- 
tions. Each  such  agency  is  directed,  to  the 
extent  permitted  by  law,  to  furnish  such  in- 


formation, advice  or  assistance  upon  request 
by  the  chairperson  of  the  study  commission. 

"(E)  Each  member  of  the  study  commis- 
sion may  receive  compensation  at  the  maxi- 
miun  rate  now  or  hereafter  prescribed  by 
law  for  each  day  such  member  is  engaged  in 
the  work  of  the  study  commission.  Each 
member  may  also  receive  travel  expenses. 
Including  per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence 
under  sections  5702  and  5703  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code. 

"(P)  The  functions  of  the  President  under 
the  Federal  Advisory  Committee  Act  (5 
U.S.C.  App.)  that  are  applicable  to  the  study 
commission,  except  the  function  of  report- 
ing annually  to  the  Congress,  shall  be  per- 
formed by  the  Administrator  of  General 
Services. 

"(5)  The  final  report  required  in  para- 
graph (3)  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Congress 
not  later  than  the  expiration  of  the  2-year 
period  beginning  on  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Price-Anderson  Amendments 
Act  of  1987. 

"(6)  The  study  commission  shall  termi- 
nate upon  the  expiration  of  the  2-month 
period  beginning  on  the  date  on  which  the 
final  report  required  in  paragraph  (3)  is  sub- 
mitted.". 

SEC  10.  WAIVER  OF  DEFENSES. 

(a)  Statute  op  Lhotations.— Section  170 
n.  (1)  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954  (42 
U.S.C.  2210(nKl))  is  amended  in  clause  (iU) 
of  the  first  sentence  by  striking  the  f oUow- 
Ing:  ",  but  in  no  event  more  than  twenty 
years  after  the  date  of  the  nuclear  inci- 
dent". 

(b)  Applicability.— Section  170  n.  (1)  of 
the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954  (42  U.S.C. 
2210(n)(l))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  subparagraphs  (a), 
(b),  and  (c)  as  subparagraphs  (A),  (B),  and 
(C),  respectively; 

(2)  by  striking  "or"  at  the  end  of  subpara- 
graphs (A)  and  (B);  and 

(3)  by  inserting  after  subparagraph  (C) 
the  following  new  subparagraphs: 

"(D)  arises  out  of,  results  from,  or  occurs 
in  the  coiu'se  of,  the  construction,  posses- 
sion, or  operation  of  any  facility  licensed 
under  section  53,  63,  or  81,  for  which  the 
Commission  has  imposed  as  a  condition  of 
the  license  a  requirement  that  the  licensee 
have  and  maintain  fimuicial  protection 
under  subsection  a., 

"(E)  arises  out  of,  results  from,  or  occurs 
in  the  course  of,  transtiortation  of  source 
material,  byproduct  material,  or  special  nu- 
clear material  to  or  from  any  facility  li- 
censed imder  section  53,  63,  or  81,  for  which 
the  Commission  has  imposed  as  a  condition 
of  the  license  a  requirement  that  the  licens- 
ee have  and  maintain  financial  protection 
under  subsection  a.,  or 

"(P)  arises  out  of,  results  from,  or  occurs 
in  the  course  of,  nuclear  waste  activities  im- 
dertaken  by  the  Secretary,  including,  but 
not  limited  to,  activities  undertaken  by  con- 
tract,". 

SEC    11.   JUDICIAL   REVIEW   OF   CLAIMS   ARISING 
OUT  OF  A  NUCLEAR  INODENT. 

(a)  Consolidation  op  CXaims.— Section 
170  n.  (2)  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954 
(42  UJS.C.  2210(nK2))  is  amended— 

(1)  in  the  first  sentence— 

(A)  by  striking  "an  extraordinary  nuclear 
occurrence"  each  place  It  appears  and  in- 
serting "a  nuclear  incident";  and 

(B)  by  striking  "the  extraordinary  nuclear 
occurrence"  each  place  it  appears  and  in- 
serting "the  nuclear  incident"; 

(2)  in  the  second  sentence,  by  inserting 
after  "court"  the  first  place  it  appears  the 
foUowing:  "(including  any  such  action  pend- 


ing on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the 
Price- Anderson  Amendments  Act  of  1987)"; 
and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
sentence:  "In  any  action  that  is  or  becomes 
removable  pursuant  to  this  paragraph,  a  pe- 
tition for  removal  shall  be  filed  within  the 
period  provided  in  section  1446  of  title  28, 
United  States  Code,  or  within  the  30-day 
period  beginning  on  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Price-Anderson  Amendments 
Act  of  1987,  whichever  occurs  later.". 

(b)  Dkpuiition  op  Public  Liability 
AcnoN.— Section  11  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act  of  1954  (42  U.S.C.  2014),  as  previously 
amended  by  this  Act,  is  further  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion: 

"hh.  The  term  'public  UabUity  action',  as 
used  in  section  170,  means  any  suit  asserting 
pubUc  liability.  A  pubUc  liability  acUon 
shaU  be  deemed  to  be  an  action  arising 
under  section  170,  and  the  sutxtantive  rules 
for  decision  in  such  action  shall  be  derived 
from  the  law  of  the  State  in  which  the  nu- 
clear incident  involved  occurs,  unless  such 
law  is  inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of 
such  section.". 

(c)  Special  Caseload  Manacxkent 
Panel.— Section  170  n.  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act  of  1954  (42  U.S.C.  2210(n))  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

"(3)(A)  Following  any  nuclear  incident, 
the  chief  Judge  of  the  United  SUtes  district 
court  having  Jurisdiction  under  paragraph 
(2)  with  respect  to  pubUc  Uabillty  actions 
(or  the  Judicial  council  of  the  Judicial  circuit 
in  which  the  nuclear  Incident  occurs)  may 
i^point  a  special  caseload  management 
panel  (in  this  paragraph  referred  to  as  the 
'management  panel')  to  coordinate  and 
assign  (but  not  necessarily  hear  themselves) 
cases  arising  out  of  the  nuclear  Incident,  if- 

"(1)  the  United  States  district  court  having 
Jurisdiction  under  paragraph  (2)  determines 
that  the  aggregate  amount  of  public  liabil- 
ity is  likely  to  exceed  the  amount  of  pri- 
mary financial  protection  available  under 
subsection  b.  (or  an  equivalent  amount  in 
the  case  of  a  contractor  indemnified  umder 
subsection  d.);  or 

"(ii)  the  chief  Judge  of  the  United  States 
district  court  (or  the  Judicial  council  of  the 
Judicial  circuit)  determines  that  cases  aris- 
ing out  of  the  nuclear  incident  wUl  have  an 
unusual  impact  on  the  work  of  the  court. 

"(B)(i)  Each  management  [>anel  shall  con- 
sist only  of  memt>ers  who  are  United  States 
district  judges  or  circuit  Judges. 

"(ii)  Members  of  a  management  panel 
may  include  any  United  States  district 
Judge  or  circuit  Judge  of  another  district 
court  or  court  of  appeals,  if  the  chief  Judge 
of  such  other  district  court  or  court  of  ap- 
peals consents  to  such  assignment. 

"(C)  It  shall  be  the  function  of  each  man- 
agement panel— 

"(i)  to  consolidate  related  or  Rimiiftr  claims 
for  hearing  or  trial; 

"(ii)  to  establish  priorities  for  the  han- 
dling of  different  classes  of  cases; 

"(ill)  to  assign  cases  to  a  particular  Judge 
or  special  master, 

"(iv)  to  appoint  special  masters  to  hear 
particular  types  of  cases,  or  particular  ele- 
ments or  procedural  steps  of  cases; 

"(v)  to  promulgate  special  rules  of  court, 
not  inconsistent  with  the  P>ederal  Rules  of 
Civil  Procedure,  to  expedite  cases  or  allow 
more  equitable  consideration  of  claims; 

"(vi)  to  implement  such  other  measures, 
consistent  with  existing  law  and  the  Federal 
Rules  of  Cml  Procedure,  as  will  encourage 


the  equitable,  prompt,  and  efficient  resolu- 
tion of  cases  arising  out  of  the  nuclear  inci- 
dent; and 

"(vii)  to  assemble  and  submit  to  the  Presi- 
dent such  data,  available  to  the  court,  as 
may  be  useful  in  estimating  the  aggregate 
damages  from  the  nuclear  incident.". 

SEC  ir  REPORTS  TO  CONGRESS  BY  NUCLEAR  REG- 
ULATORY COMMISSION  AND  DEPART- 
MENT OF  ENERGY. 

Section  170  p.  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act 
of  1954  (42  UJ3.C.  2310(p))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "(l)"  after  the  subsection 
designation; 

(2)  by  striking  "shall  submit  to  the  CTon- 
gress  by  August  1,  1983,  a  detaUed  report", 
and  inserting  the  following:  "and  the  Secre- 
tary shall  submit  to  the  Congress  by  August 
1,  1993,  detaUed  reports";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  foUowlng  new 
paragraphs: 

"(2)  Not  later  than  April  1  of  each  year. 
the  Commission  and  the  Secretary  shall 
each  submit  an  annual  report  to  the  Con- 
gress setting  forth  the  activities  under  this 
section  during  the  preceding  calendar  year. 

"(3)  Not  later  than  February  1,  1988,  the 
Secretary  shaU  submit  a  report  to  the  C^on- 
gress  identifying  and  explaining  the  crimi- 
nal and  civil  liabilities  of  all  Department  of 
Energy  contractors  and  other  persons  In- 
demnified who  intentionally  cause  or  at- 
tempt to  cause  a  nuclear  accident  at  a  De- 
partment of  Energy  facility.  The  Secretary 
shall  Include  in  such  report  such  recommen- 
dations as  the  Secretary  determines  to  be 
appropriate  for  punishing  such  misconduct, 
enacting  new  provisions  of  law,  or  clarifying 
law  in  effect  on  August  1, 1987.". 

SEC  IS.  UABIUTY  OF  LESSORS. 

Section  170  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of 
1954  (42  U.S.C.  2210),  as  previously  amended 
by  this  Act,  is  further  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  the  following  new  subsection: 

"r.  LmxTATioH  ON  Liability  op  I^ssors. — 
No  person  under  a  bona  fide  lease  of  any 
utUization  or  production  facility  (or  part 
thereof  or  imdivided  interest  therein)  shall 
be  liable  by  reason  of  an  interest  as  lessor  of 
such  production  or  utilization  facility,  for 
any  legal  liability  arising  out  of  or  resulting 
from  a  nuclear  Incident  resulting  from  such 
facility,  unless  such  facility  is  in  the  actual 
possession  and  control  of  such  person  at  the 
time  of  the  nuclear  incident  giving  rise  to 
such  legal  liability.". 

SEC  U.  punitive  DAMAGES. 

Section  170  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of 
1954  (42  U.S.C.  2210),  as  previously  amend- 
ed by  this  Act,  is  further  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  foUowing  new  subsec- 
tion: 

"s.  Limitation  on  Punitive  Damages.- No 
court  may  award  punitive  damages  in  any 
action  with  respect  to  a  nuclear  incident  or 
precautionary  evacuation  against  a  person 
on  behalf  of  whom  the  United  States  is  obU- 
gated  to  make  payments  under  an  agree- 
ment of  indemnification  covering  such  inci- 
dent or  evacuation.". 

SEC  IS.  inflation  adjustment. 

Section  170  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of 
1954  (42  U.S.C.  2210),  as  previously  amended 
by  this  Act,  is  further  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  the  foUowing  new  sutisection: 

"t.  Inplation  Adjustment.— <1)  The  Com- 
mission shaU  adjust  the  amoimt  of  the  ag- 
gregate standard  deferred  premium  under 
subsection  b.  (1)  not  less  than  once  during 
each  5-year  period  foUowing  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  the  Price-Anderson  Amend- 
ments Act  of  1987,  in  accordance  with  the 
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peraentace  dumgc  in  the  Con- 
■  Priee  Index  siiioe— 

"(A)  niefa  date  of  enictment.  In  the  case 
of  the  fint  adjuitment  under  thii  subsec- 
ttacor 

"(B)  the  prerioua  adjustment  under  this 
■ubaeetloo. 

"(S)  For  puipoaet  of  this  subsection,  the 
tenn  'Oonnmier  Price  Index'  means  the 
fvifiyiM.»r  Price  Index  for  all  urban  consum- 
ers poUUdied  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor.". 
nc  M.  twaracAL  and  oontouiing  amend- 


(a) 


TO   NUCLXAa    RXOUIATORT 


(1)  Section  11  q.  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act 
of  1964  (43  V&C,  M14(q))  is  amended  by 
•trlklnc  "CommiHlon"  each  place  it  vpears 
and  inaertlns  "Wudear  Regulatory  Commis- 


(2)  Seottai  170  a.  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act  of  1M4  (43  n.&C.  331(Ka))  is  amended 
by  stilklnc  "Oonuniaslon"  in  the  first  sen- 
tence and  Inaerttng  the  following:  "Nuclear 
RegulatMy  CommlMion  (in  this  section  re- 
ferred to  as  the  'CommlHion')". 

(b)  RBoaMss  lo  Skutaxt  op  Ehxegt.— 

(I)  Subaectkmi  J.  and  m.  of  section  11  of 
the  Atomic  &i«gy  Act  of  1954  (42  U.S.C. 
3014)  are  amended  by  striking  "Commis- 
sion" each  place  it  appears  and  inserting  the 
following:  "Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission 
or  the  Secretary  of  Energy,  as  appropri- 
ate,". 

(3)  Section  11 1.  (3)  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act  of  1954  (43  UJS.C.  3014(tX2))  Is  amended 
by  itrlklng  "Commission"  and  inserting 
"Secretary  of  Energy". 

O)  Section  170  f.  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act  of  1954  (43  U.S.C.  3310(f))  is  amended 
by  inaertlng  after  "C^wnmisalon"  the  first  2 
places  it  appears  the  following:  "or  the  Sec- 
retary, as  am>roi»iate,". 

(4)  Subsections  g.,  h.,  J.,  and  m.  of  section 
170  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954  (42 
UJB.C.  3310)  are  ammded  by  inserting  after 
"Commission"  each  place  It  appears  the  fol- 
lowing: "or  the  Secretary,  as  appropriate,". 

(5)  Section  170  n.  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act  of  19M  (43  UJB.C.  3310(n))  is  amended- 

(A)  in  paragraph  (1>— 

(i)  by  sMklng  "Commission"  in  subpara- 
graph (C)  and  Inserting  "Department  of 
Energy":  and 

(II)  by  inserting  after  "Commission"  the 
second  place  it  appears  the  following:  "or 
the  Secretary,  as  appropriate,":  and 

(B)  in  paragraph  (2),  by  inserting  after 
"Commission"  the  following:  "or  the  Secre- 
tary, as  appropriate". 

(0)  Section  170  o.  (3)  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act  of  1954  (42  njS.C.  2210(oX3))  is  amend- 


(A)  by  inserting  after  "Commission"  the 
first  place  it  appears  the  foUowing:  "or  the 
Secretary,  as  approiHiate,":  and 

(B)  by  inserting  after  "Commission"  the 
second  place  it  appears  the  following:  "or 
the  Secretary,  as  appropriate". 

(c)  RsBOiicn  TO  RsvuD  SrATurxs.— 

(1)  Section  170  g.  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act  of  1964  (43  X}&.C.  3310(g))  Is  amended 
by  inserting  "(41  U.S.C.  5)"  after  "Statutes". 

(3)  Sectl(Mi  170  J.  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act  of  1954  (43  n.aC.  3310(j))  is  amended 
by  striking  "section  3679  of  the  Revised 
Statutes,  as  amended"  and  inserting  the  f  ol- 
lowlnr  "aeetlons  1341. 1343.  1349. 1350.  and 
ISSl,  and  subchapter  n  of  chapter  15,  of 
tttte  31,  United  States  Code". 

(d)  IvTBUiAL  Caoss-Rsrsaxifcxs.— 

(1)  Section  11  q.  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act 
of  1954  (43  XJ&.C.  3014(q))  to  amended  by 


striking  "subsection"  each  place  It  appears 
and  inserting  "section". 

(3)  Section  11  t.  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act 
of  1954  (42  n.S.C.  3014(t))  Is  amended  by 
striking  "subsection"  each  place  It  appears 
and  Inserting  "section". 

(3)  Section  11  w.  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act 
of  1954  (42  U.S.C.  2014(w))  is  amended  by 
striking  "subsections  170  a.,  c,  and  k."  and 
Inserting  "subsections  a.,  c,  and  k.  of  section 
170". 

(4)  Section  170  a.  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act  of  19M  (42  U.S.C.  2210(a))  Is  amended— 

(A)  in  the  first  sentence,  by  striking  "sub- 
section 2  i.  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of 
1054.  as  amended"  and  inserting  "section  2 
1.": 

(B)  In  the  first  sentence,  by  striking  "sub- 
section 179  b."  and  inserting  "subsection  b."; 
and 

(C)  in  the  second  sentence,  by  striking 
"subsection  170  c."  and  Inserting  "subsec- 
tion c". 

(5)  Section  170  k.  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act  of  19S4  (42  U.S.C.  2210(k))  is  amended 
In  the  flr^  sentence  by  striking  "subsection 
170  a."  and  Inserting  "subsection  a.". 

(6)  Section  170  n.  (1)  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954  (42  U.S.C.  2210(nKl))  is 
amended  In  the  last  sentence  by  striking 
"subsection  170  e."  and  Inserting  "subsec- 
tion e.". 

(7)  Section  170  o.  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act  of  1954  (42  U.S.C.  2210(o))  U  amended 
In  paragraph  (2),  by  striking  "subparagraph 
(3)  of  this  subsection  (o)"  and  inserting 
"paragraph  (3)".  * 

(e)  StrBsfccnoN  Captions.— 

(1)  Section  170  a.  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act  of  1914  (42  U.S.C.  2210(a))  is  amended 
by  Inserting  after  the  subsection  designa- 
tion the  following:  "REQUiRZMKirr  or  Pinam- 

CIAL  PROTtCnON  FOR  LICENSEES.—". 

(2)  Section  170  b.  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act  of  1914  (42  U.S.C.  2210(b))  is  amended 
by  insertkig  after  the  subsection  designa- 
tion the  following:  "Amount  and  Type  or 
FiNAHciAi.  Protection  for  Licensees.—". 

(3)  Section  170  c.  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act  of  1964  (42  U.S.C.  2210(c))  is  amended 
by  insertkig  after  the  subsection  designa- 
tion the  following:  "Inbemnification  of  Li- 
censees irr  NncLEAR  Regttiatory  Comns- 

SIOR.— ". 

(4)  Section  170  f.  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act  of  1964  (42  U.S.C.  2210(f))  is  amended 
by  Insertkig  after  the  sul>sectlon  designa- 
tion the  following:  "Collection  of  Fees  by 
Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission.—". 

(5)  Section  170  g.  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act  of  1954  (42  U.S.C.  2210(g))  is  amended 
by  Inserttng  after  the  subsection  designa- 
tion the  following:  "Use  of  Services  of  Pri- 
vate INSUIIERS.— ". 

(6)  Section  170  h.  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act  of  1964  (42  U.S.C.  2210(h))  Is  amended 
by  inserting  after  the  subsection  designa- 
tion the  foUowing:  "Conditions  of  Agree- 
ments OF  Indemnification.-". 

(7)  Section  170  J.  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act  of  1964  (42  U.S.C.  2210(J))  is  amended 
by  inserting  after  the  subsection  designa- 
tion the  foUowing:  "Contracts  in  Advance 

OF  APPROtRlATIONS.- ". 

(8)  Section  170  k.  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act  of  1964  (42  U.S.C.  2210(k))  is  amended 
by  inserting  after  the  subsection  designa- 
tion the  foUowing:  "Exemption  from  Finan- 
cial Protbction  Requirement  for  Nonprof- 
it Educaxional  Institutions.-". 

(9)  Section  170  m.  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act  of  1964  (42  U.S.C.  2210<m))  is  amended 
by  inserting  after  the  subsection  designa- 
tion  the   foUowing:    "Coordinated  Proce- 


dures   FOR    PROfPT   SXTTLXHXNT   OF    CLAIMS 

AND  Emxrcenct  Assistance.—". 

(10)  Section  170  n.  of  the  Atomic  Elnergy 
Act  of  1954  (43  J3S.C.  2310(n))  to  amended 
by  inserting  after  the  subsection  designa- 
tion the  foUowing:  "Waives  of  Defenses 
AND  Judicial  Psocedures.— ". 

(11)  Section  170  o.  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act  of  1954  (43  U.S.C.  2210(0))  to  amended 
by  inserting  after  the  sutisection  designa- 
tion the  foUowing:  "Plan  for  Distribution 
OF  Funds.—". 

(12)  Section  170  p.  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act  of  1954  (43  U.S.C.  3310(p))  to  amended 
by  inserting  after  the  subsection  designa- 
tion the  foUowtng:  "Reports  to  Congress.— 

SEC.  17.  EFFECTIVE  DATE. 

(a)  In  Oenxral.- Except  as  provided  in 
subsection  (b),  the  amendments  made  by 
thto  Act  shall  become  effective  on  August  1, 
1987,  and  shaU  be  appUcable  with  respect  to 
nuclear  incidents  occurring  on  or  after  such 
date. 

(b)  Exceptions.— 

(1)  The  amendments  made  by  section  9 
and  subsectione  (a)  and  (b)  of  section  11 
shall  l>ecome  effective  on  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  thto  Act. 

(2)  The  amendments  made  by  subsections 
(a)  and  (b)  of  section  11  shaU  be  appUcable 
with  respect  to  nuclear  incidents  occurring 
on  any  date. 

SEC.  18.  INDEMNIFICATION  FOR  NON-PROFTT  EDU- 
CATIONAL ACTIVITIES. 

Section  170  k-  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act 
of  1054,  as  amepded,  to  amended— 

(i)  in  paragraph  (1)  by  striking  the  sen- 
tence beginning  with  "The  aggregate  Indem- 
nity" and  ending  with  "defending  suits  for 
damage"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
foUowing:  "Any  payments  required  pursu- 
ant to  such  aa  agreement  of  indemnifica- 
tion for  public  llabUity  in  excess  of  the  max- 
imum amount  of  financial  protection  re- 
quired of  the  licensees  covered  by  an  indus- 
try retrospecttve  rating  plan  required  by 
subsection  170  b.  shall  be  made  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provtoions  of  subsection  170 
1.";  and 

(U)  in  paragraph  (2)  after  "licensed  activi- 
ty" by  Inserting  the  foUowing:  ",  including 
costs  of  investigating  and  settling  claims 
and  defending  suits  for  damage". 

Senate  Prick- Anderson  Amendments  Act  of 
1987— Summary 

I.  COMMERCIAL  ACTIVITIES 

The  biU  continues  to  provide  for  three 
layers  of  compensation  for  victims  of  acci- 
dents at  commercial  nuclear  power  plants. 

The  first  two  layers  would  be  identical  to 
the  two  layers  of  protection  provided  in 
H.R.  1414. 

The  essential  difference  thto  bill  and  H.R. 
1414  to  In  the  third  layer,  which  provides  a 
legal  right  to  f tiU  compensation,  rather  than 
Just  the  hope  of  Congressional  action. 

1.  P*rimary  layer  of  financial  protection— 
E^h  utUlty  would  be  required  to  purchase 
the  maximxmi  amoimt  of  private  insurance 
available  (currently  $160  million). 

2.  Secondary  layer  of  financial  protec- 
tion—Each utility  would  be  required  to  con- 
tribute to  an  annual  retrospective  premium 
system  in  the  event  of  an  accident  for  which 
damages  exceeded  the  amount  of  private  in- 
surance available. 

Each  utility  would  pay  up  to  $63,000,000 
(but  no  more  than  $10  miUion  per  year). 

The  NRC  to  authorized  to  establtoh  maxi- 
mum aggregate  deferred  premiums  that 
may  be  charged  any  licensee  in  one  year  (to 


prevent  undue  hardship  to  utiUties  based 
upon  factors  such  as  multiple  reactors, 
impact  on  ratepayers,  impact  on  cash  flow, 
and  reactor  shutdown).  Any  amounts  over 
the  annual  maximum  would  be  required  to 
be  paid  in  subsequent  years,  with  Interest. 

Thto  bin  would  Umlt  the  initial  financial 
liabiUty  of  the  nuclear  utiUtles  to  thto 
amount.  Nuclear  utUlties  could  not  lie 
charged  more  except  by  an  affirmative  act 
of  Congress.  Thto  to  no  different  from  the  U- 
abUlty  of  the  nuclear  utUlties  under  H.R. 
1414. 

3.  Inflation  index.— The  annual  retrospec- 
tive premium  system  would  be  adjusted  for 
inflation.  The  NRC  would  be  required  to 
adjust  the  amoimt  of  the  standard  deferred 
premium  at  least  once  every  five  years  to  re- 
flect the  change  in  the  consumer  price 
index. 

4.  Borrowing  authority.— The  NRC  would 
have  the  authority  to  twrrow  funds  from 
the  Treasury,  subject  to  appropriations,  to 
sattofy  valid  claims  that  emerged  faster 
than  the  funds  made  avaUable  from  the  ret- 
rospective premiums. 

5.  Third  layer  of  financial  protection.— 
There  would  be  no  limit  on  aggregate  public 
UabUlty.  FV>r  claims  above  the  amount  pro- 
vided by  the  limited  annual  retrospective 
premliun  system,  the  federal  government 
would  provide  indemnification  for  any  U- 
abUlty. 

The  federal  government  would  guarantee 
payment  of  aU  damages  above  the  industry's 
initial  exposure  limit. 

Congress  would  decide  after  the  accident 
how  to  pay  and  who  would  pay  these  dam- 
ages above  the  amount  avaUable  from  retro- 
spective premiums.  A  Congressional  review 
mechanism  would  be  used  to  make  thto  de- 
termination. The  President  would  submit  a 
report  as  provided  in  H.R.  1414,  and  Con- 
gress would  consider  the  report  under  proce- 
dures slmUar  to  those  provided  in  last  year's 
Senate  bUl  S.  1225.  The  difference  between 
the  Congressional  review  provtolon  under 
thto  bUl  and  other  Price-Anderson  bllto,  in- 
cluding S.  1225  and  H.R.  1414.  to  that  Con- 
gress would  not  have  the  discretion  to  deter- 
mine how  much  to  compensate  each  valid 
claim:  rather  it  would  determine  only  how 
to  pay  such  compensation. 

Congress  could  assess  any  person  or  per- 
sons for  such  payments,  constotent  with  the 
Constitution.  Thus,  for  example,  the  Con- 
gress could  Impose  additional  retrospective 
premiums  upon  the  nuclear  industry, 
impose  fees  on  nuclear-generated  electricity, 
on  electricity  generated  from  aU  sources,  or 
simply  coUect  the  money  from  taxes. 

As  with  claims  below  the  Industry  expo- 
sure limits,  the  vaUdity  of  claims  above 
these  limits  would  be  determined  in  federal 
court  according  to  establtohed  standards  of 
law,  and  subject  to  fuU  federal  appeUate 
review.  Limited  Uability  proposato  provide 
for  legtolative  and  executive  determinations 
of  amounts  of  full  compensation.  Such  non- 
Judicial  determinations  would  not  be  subject 
to  any  standards  or  nUes,  would  be  subject 
to  a  much  more  limited,  if  any.  Judicial 
review,  and  would  subject  purely  factual 
questions  of  amounts  of  damages  to  poUtical 
pressures. 

The  third  layer  would  be  simUar  to  the 
third  layer  of  protection  that  extoted  prior 
to  the  Ucensing  of  the  80th  reactor  in  1982. 
at  which  time  the  second  layer  of  retrospec- 
tive premiums  phased  out  the  layer  of  gov- 
ernmental Indemnity  which  had  extoted 
since  1957.  Unlike  thto  previous  third  layer, 
under  thto  proposal  the  federal  treasury 
would  not  be  the  only  possible  source  of 
funds  for  satisfying  claims. 


Thto  approach  decouples  the  issue  of  how 
much  to  compensate  victims  from  issue  of 
how  much  to  fair  for  the  Industry  to  contrib- 
ute towards  victims  compensation. 

6.  Omnibus  coverage.— Omnibus  coverage 
to  continued.  AU  pubUc  lUbUity  would  be 
satisfied  through  these  three  layers  of  pro- 
tection. 

7.  Aggregate  UabUlty  for  other  NRC  U- 
censees.— Nonprofit  educational  institutions 
within  the  scope  of  the  Act  will  be  indemni- 
fied for  aU  public  liabiUty  in  excess  of 
$250,000.  AU  other  licensees  presenUy  in- 
demnified under  section  170c.  would  be  in- 
demnified for  aU  public  UabUlty  In  excess  of 
the  amount  of  financial  protection  required. 
The  Congressional  review  mechanism  appU- 
cable to  commercial  accidents  involving 
public  llabUity  in  excess  of  the  amoimts 
avaUable  through  the  retrospective  premi- 
um system  would  be  used  to  review  the  pay- 
ment mechanism  for  public  UabUlty  of  in- 
demnified nonprofit  educational  institutions 
or  indemnified  non-commercial  Ucensees  in 
excess  of  the  maximum  amount  that  would 
lie  avaUable  under  the  retrospective  premi- 
um system  for  a  commercial  accident  (at 
thto  time  approximately  $7  bUUon).  The  fed- 
eral government  would  pay  for  aU  pubUc  U- 
abUity  less  than  that  amount. 

II.  HIGR-LEVEL  WASTE  ACTIVITIES 

The  bUl  clarifies  that  DOE  indemnifica- 
tion authority  extends  to  aU  contract  activi- 
ties concerning  the  storage,  dtoposal,  and 
transportation  of  spent  nuclear  fuel,  high- 
level  radioactive  waste,  and  transuranic 
waste. 

The  bUl  clarifies  that  the  waiver  of  de- 
fenses provtolon  appUes  to  accidents  Involv- 
ing the  storage,  transportation,  and  dtoposal 
of  high-level  radioactive  waste  and  other 
nuclear  materiato. 

Sovereign  immunity  to  waived  for  nuclear 
Incidents  arising  from  nuclear  waste  activi- 
ties regardless  of  whether  the  incident  con- 
stitutes an  extraordinary  nuclear  occur- 
rence. 

With  respect  to  DOE  contractual  activi- 
ties that  are  paid  for  through  the  Nuclear 
Waste  Fund: 

There  would  be  no  limit  on  pubUc  UabU- 
lty. 

DOE  must  Indemnify  the  contractor  for 
aU  public  llabUity  above  the  amount  of  fi- 
nancial protection  required. 

The  Nuclear  Waste  Fund  would  be  the 
source  of  indemnification  payments  for  acci- 
dents involving  damages  up  to  the  maxi- 
mum amount  avaUable  under  the  Industry 
retrospective  premium  system  for  commer- 
cial accidents  (which  presently  would  be  ap- 
proximately $7  biUion  tinder  thto  blU). 

For  damages  above  thto  amount,  there 
stUI  would  l>e  public  UabUlty.  Congress 
would  decide  after  the  accident  under  the 
Congressional  review  mechanism  how  to 
fund  thto  liabiUty. 

Congress  could  make  additional  assess- 
ments from  the  Nuclear  Waste  Fund,  use 
money  from  general  revenues,  or  assess  any 
other  source  that  would  be  constitutionally 
appropriate. 

The  procedures  for  Congressional  review 
and  establtohment  of  a  funding  mechanism 
for  valid  claims  above  the  predetermined 
funding  level  would  be  the  same  as  for  large 
accidents  Involving  commercial  faculties. 

Thto  fuU  compensation  mechanism  to  simi- 
lar to  that  of  H.R.  1414  if  Ongress  failed  to 
act  within  one  year  of  the  accident.  Under 
thto  bill.  Congress  would  not  have  the 
option  after  the  accident  to  redefine  "full" 
compensation.  The  same  measure  of  "full" 


compensation  would  be  used  for  pubUc  U- 
abUlty  below  and  above  $7  biUlon. 

III.  DEPARTMENT  OF  ENERGY  CONTRACTORS 
<OTHER  THAN  RLW) 

The  limit  on  pubUc  llabUity  would  be  re- 
moved. 

DOE  would  provide  indemnification  for 
aU  public  UabUlty. 

Public  liabUity  up  to  the  amount  available 
from  the  retrospective  premium  system  in 
the  event  of  an  accident  at  a  commercial  nu- 
clear power  plant  would  be  paid  by  DOE. 

Congress  would  review  the  situation  and 
establtoh  a  funding  mechanism  for  pubUc  U- 
abUity  arising  out  of  an  accident  involving 
DOE  contractual  activities  above  thto 
amount. 

The  procedures  for  Congressional  review 
and  establtohment  of  a  funding  mechanism 
for  valid  claims  above  the  predetermined 
funding  level  would  be  the  same  as  for  large 
accidents  involving  commercial  faculties. 

rv.  OTHER 

1.  Litigation  costs.— Cost  Incurred  by  the 
nuclear  Insurance  pooto  or  industry  defend- 
ants in  investigating,  settling,  or  defending 
damage  claims  can  not  be  paid  out  of  insur- 
ance proceeds,  deferred  premiums,  or  gov- 
ernment indemnity  pooto  for  pubUc  Uability 
not  in  excess  of  the  amounts  available 
through  the  Industry  retrospective  premium 
system. 

The  foUowing  provisions  are  identical  to 
those  in  H.R.  1414: 

2.  Length  of  extension.— The  NRC  and 
DOE'S  authority  to  enter  into  indemnity 
agreements  with  their  Ucensees  and  contrac- 
tors, respectively,  would  be  extended  for  10 
years. 

3.  Statute  of  limitations.— Suit  need  only 
be  Instituted  within  3  years  from  the  date 
the  claimant  first  Imew,  or  reasonably  could 
have  Icnown,  of  the  injury. 

4.  Illegal  diversion.— Current  law  to  pre- 
served. (Sabotage  at  a  Ucensed  faclUty  or  on 
an  intended  transportation  route  to  covered; 
accidents  arising  from  nuclear  material 
stolen  and  diverted  from  a  facility  or  intend- 
ed transportation  route  are  not.) 

5.  Precautionary  evacuations.— Price-An- 
derson coverage  extended  to  liability  result- 
ing from  precautionary  evacuations,  includ- 
ing reasonable  costs  incurred  by  state  and 
local  government. 

6.  Punitive  damages.— Courts  would  be 
barred  from  awarding  punitive  damages 
where  the  Federal  Government  would  have 
to  pay.  Thto  to  constotent  with  the  Federal 
Tort  Claims  Act's  prohibition  against  puni- 
tive damages  against  the  (jovemment.  (Cur- 
rent law  on  punitive  damage  awards  against 
commercial  licensees  to  preserved. 

7.  Federal  Jurisdiction.— ConsoUdates  aU 
claims  arising  out  of  any  nuclear  Incident, 
not  Just  extraordinary  nuclear  occurrences, 
in  federal  court. 

8.  Caseload  management  paneL— The  fed- 
eral court  in  which  Price-Anderson  claims 
are  consoUdated  may  appoint  a  special  case- 
load management  panel  to  asstot  in  manag- 
ing cases. 

9.  Sale-leaseback  agreements.— Clarifies 
that  licensee-lessees,  not  passive  investor- 
lessors  are  Uable  for  payment  of  Price-An- 
derson assessments. 

10.  Presidential  Commission  on  Cata- 
strophic Nuclear  Accidents.— Upon  enact- 
ment of  the  biU,  the  President  to  required  to 
establtoh  a  commission  on  catastrophic  nu- 
clear accidents  to  study  the  appropriate 
means  for  fuUy  compensating  victims  of  a 
catastrophic  accident  that  exceeds  the  max- 
imum amount  available  under  the  industry 
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ratrovectlTe  premium  ayatem  and  to  report 
appropriate  ri«n«wm*iu««Mnti«  to  the  Con- 
grc— wtthln  two  ycara. 

11.  KtfecUte  date.— The  provisions  of  the 
Act  rr*?**""***"!  a  Presidential  commission 
on  eatastrapbic  aoddenta  and  providing  for 
eoBBoUdatton  of  claims  would  be  effective 
upon  enactment.  All  other  provisions  would 
take  effect  on  August  1, 1987. 

Sacnoa-BT-SacnoH  Compakuor  or  Sknats 

Pucs-AmnaoK  Aimnnfnrrs  Act  op  1987 

un  HJl.  1414 

Section  1.  Both  Acte  are  enUUed  "The 
Prioe-Andoion  Amendments  Act  of  1987". 

Section  2.  SecUon  3  of  the  Senate  bill  is 
Identical  to  sectlm  3  of  HJt.  1414. 

Seetlon  3.  Section  S  of  the  Senate  bill  di- 
recte  the  NRC  to  indonnlfy  all  of  its  licens- 
ees for  public  IlatoOlty  in  excess  of  the  level 
of  financial  protecti«m  required  of  the  li- 
censee. TUs  is  intended  to  provide  for  full 
compenMtlon  for  victims  of  a  nuclear  Inci- 
dent that  arises  out  of  aeUvitles  of  NRC  U- 


tJnder  the  current  section  170c,  the  NRC 
indemnifies  only  those  Moensees  for  which  it 
requiras  w*""^*'  protection  of  an  amount 
leas  than  $540,000,000.  SecUon  170c.  limits 

such     ♦*"*— ""Iflffatlftn      to     a     nnaTlnniiTti      of 

$600,000,000,  excluding  costs  of  investigat- 
ing »n«>  settling  riatmii  and  defending  suits 
for  damage.  The  current  section  170e.  corre- 
spondingly limits  public  liability  for  these 
Indannlfied  licensees  to  the  amount  of  In- 
demnification together  with  the  amount  of 
the  licensee's  financial  protection. 

Thus,  there  is  neither  liability  nor  indem- 
nification for  damages  atx>ve  the  amount 
provided  by  private  insurance  and  limited 
Indemnification.  For  damages  exceeding 
this  amount,  current  section  170e.  states 
that  the  Congress  wfll  take  whatever  meas- 
ures it  deems  necessary  to  protect  the 
public 

Section  3  would  make  several  major 
changes  to  section  170c.  First,  it  would 
remove  the  threshold  of  less  than 
$500,000,000  in  financial  protection  that  is 
presently  necessary  in  order  for  an  NRC  li- 
censee to  obtain  indemnity  from  the  NRC 
for  public  liability.  Second,  all  NRC  licens- 
ees required  to  (rt>tain  financial  protection 
would  be  Indemnified  for  all  public  liability 
above  such  amount  of  financial  protection. 
Third,  there  would  be  no  limit  on  the 
amount  of  indonnlflcation.  Corresponding- 
ly, section  170e.  would  be  amended  to 
remove  the  limit  on  liability  for  accidents 
involving  NRC  licensees. 

For  lloenaees  not  covered  by  the  annual 
retrospective  premiiun  syston.  the  NRC 
would  be  required  to  make  indemnification 
payments  ftM*  all  liability  up  to  the  amount 
that  would  be  available  under  the  retrospec- 
tive pr«nlum  system.  Thus,  the  NRC  would 
be  responsible  for  indemnification  payments 
up  to  approximately  $160,000,000  plus 
$03,000,000  multiplied  by  the  number  of 
large  nuclear  powerplants  covered  by  the 
retrospective  premium  system.  This  sum 
presently  is  aivroxlmately  $7.0  billion. 

This  bill  thus  would  establish  a  predeter- 
mined level  of  funding  for  ind«nnlf ication 
paymmts  for  public  liability  that  would  be 
avaHaUe  regardless  of  the  type  of  licensee 
involved  in  the  incident.  Payments  up  to  ap- 
proximately $7.0  Mllion  for  incidents  Involv- 
ing licensees  covered  by  the  retrospective 
premium  system  would  be  made  through 
the  retrospective  premium  system,  and  pay- 
mente  up  to  approximately  $7.0  billion  for 
Incidents    involving    other   NRC    licensees 


would  be  made  by  the  federal  government, 
through  the  NRC. 

Because  there  would  be  no  limit  on  liabil- 
ity or  the  amount  of  indemnification,  all  vic- 
tims would  have  a  legal  right  to  full  com- 
pensation, regardless  of  whether  total  liabil- 
ity exceeded  the  predetermined  funding 
level  of  approximately  $7.0  billion.  However, 
section  3  provides  that  for  damages  in 
excess  of  the  predetermined  level  of  funding 
for  indemnification  payments  (i.e.,  the 
amount  of  financial  protection  required  of 
licensees  oovered  by  the  Industry  retrospec- 
tive rating  plan  required  by  section  170b.— 
now  approximately  $7.0  billion).  Congress 
would  determine  how  the  additional  re- 
quired indemnification  payments  would  be 
funded.  Under  current  law  Congress  decides 
both  how  much  compensation  to  provide 
and  who  would  provide  it  for  damages  In 
excess  of  the  predetermined  funding  level. 
Under  this  blU  Congress  would  have  the  dis- 
cretion only  as  to  who  would  provide  the 
funds  for  compensation.  The  amount  of 
compensation  would  be  determined  through 
the  Judicial  system,  under  the  same  legal 
procediiret  and  standards  as  for  any  other 
type  of  injury.  The  procedures  by  which 
Congress  would  review  the  accident  and  re- 
sulting damages  and  determine  the  funding 
mechanism  for  Indemnification  payments 
for  valid  claims  are  set  forth  in  section  7, 
which  amends  section  170i.  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act. 

Section  4.  Section  4  concerns  Indemnifica- 
tion of  Department  of  EInergy  contractors 
involved  la  activities  under  risk  of  a  nuclear 
incident.  Section  4  of  the  Senate  bUl  and 
section  4  of  H.R.  1414  both  provide  that  the 
Department  shall  provide  any  indemnifica- 
tion "to  the  full  extent  of  the  aggregate 
public  liability  of  the  persons  Indemnified 
for  each  nuclear  Incident,  excluding  costs  of 
investigating  and  settling  claims  and  de- 
fending suits  for  damage."  Section  4  of  the 
Senate  bill  differs  from  section  4  of  H.R. 
1414  in  that  the  Senate  bill  provides  that 
any  payments  required  pursuant  to  an 
agreement  of  indemnification  that  axe  in 
excess  of  the  maximiim  amount  of  financial 
protection  required  of  the  licensees  covered 
by  the  retrosi)ective  premium  system  (I.e., 
for  liability  above  approximately  $7.0  bil- 
lion) shall  be  made  in  accordance  with  the 
Congressional  review  procedures  set  forth  in 
section  7  of  the  Senate  bUl. 

Both  the  House  and  Senate  bills  provide 
that  for  Incidents  arising  out  of  activities 
funded  by  the  Nuclear  Waste  Fund,  the  Nu- 
clear Waste  Fund  is  to  be  the  source  of 
funds  for  public  liability  claims  up  to  the 
amount  of  financial  protection  required  of 
large  nudear  powerplants.  For  all  other 
DOE  contractor  activities,  public  liability 
claims  up  to  such  an  amount  would  be  com- 
pensated from  the  general  revenues  of  the 
Treasury. 

Section  6  of  the  Senate  blU,  as  amended, 
does  not  contain  a  limit  on  liability  for  ac- 
tivities of  DOE  contractors.  Thus,  DOE 
would  indemnify  its  contractors  without 
limit  for  all  public  liability  arising  out  of 
the  nuclear  incident.  Claims  against  DOE 
contractors  above  the  maximum  amount  of 
financial  protection  available  for  commer- 
cial reactors,  regardless  of  the  type  of  con- 
tractual activity  involved  In  the  incident, 
would  be  compensated  according  to  the 
Congressional  review  procedures  of  section 
1701.  Because  liability  and  indemnification 
would  not  be  limited  under  this  bill,  victims 
would  have  a  legal  right  to  full  compensa- 
tion, even  for  liability  above  this  predeter- 
mined funding  level  of  approximately  $7  bil- 
Uon. 


Section  S.  Section  S  of  the  Senate  bill, 
concerning  precautionary  evacuations,  is 
identical  to  section  5  of  HJl.  1414. 

SecUon  6.  Unlike  the  House  bill.  Section  6 
of  the  Senate  bill,  as  amended,  which 
amends  section  170e.  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act.  does  not  contain  a  limit  on  liability  for 
any  nuclear  incidents  occurring  within  the 
United  Stetes. 

First,  the  section  clarifies  that,  for  public 
liability  arising  from  activities  of  large  nu- 
clear power  reactors,  which  does  not  exceed 
the  total  amount  of  financial  protection 
provided  by  the  annual  retrospective  premi- 
um system,  no  additional  payments  shall  be 
requh-ed  by  or  on  behalf  of  persons  indem- 
nified If  payments  are  provided  in  that  year 
pursuant  to  the  retrospective  rating  plan  re- 
quired by  section  170b.  However,  additional 
payments  may  be  required  by  Congress,  pur- 
suant to  section  1701.,  if  public  liability  does 
exceed  the  total  amount  of  financial  protec- 
tion provided  by  the  annual  retrospective 
premium  system. 

Second,  the  aection  continues  the  current 
limit  on  liability  of  $100,000,000  for  inci- 
dents occurring  outside  the  United  States. 

Section  7.  Se<3tion  7  of  the  Senate  bill  con- 
tains essentially  the  same  provisions  as  sec- 
tion 7  of  H.R.  1414  regarding  the  submission 
of  a  full  compensation  plan  by  the  President 
following  a  nudlear  Incident  for  which  dam- 
ages may  exceed  the  predetermined  level  of 
funding— i.e.,  the  amount  available  through 
the  retrospective  premium  system,  which 
presently  is  approximately  $7  billion.  The 
President  would  be  required  to  estimate  the 
full  amoiuit  of  damages  from  the  incident, 
submit  a  compensation  plan  to  provide  for 
fuU  compensation  for  all  valid  claims,  and 
recommend  additional  sources  of  funding 
for  those  valid  claims. 

The  sources  of  funding  for  liability  in 
excess  of  the  predetermined  funding  level 
would  be  any  person  from  whom  the  Con- 
gress could  constitutionally  require  such 
payments.  ThuB.  the  sole  fact  that  a  person 
may  have  been  required  to  contribute  to  the 
funding  mechanism  for  public  liability  prior 
to  the  initiation  of  Congressional  review 
would  not  limit  the  abUity  of  Congress  to 
assess  such  persons  after  initiation  of  Con- 
gressional review. 

Section  7  of  the  Senate  bill  additionally 
provides  that  once  the  President's  recom- 
mended compensation  fimding  plan  is  sub- 
mitted to  the  Congress,  the  Congress  shall 
consider  and  act  upon  such  compensation 
funding  plan  in  accordance  with  expedited 
congressional  neview  procedures,  in  order  to 
ensure  that  a  prompt  decision  is  reached  by 
the  Congress.  As  required  by  sections  3,  4, 
and  18  of  the  Senate  bUl,  Congress  is  re- 
quired to  enact  compensation  funding  plans, 
to  fund  indemnification  payments  for  all 
public  liability  claims  arising  from  the  acci- 
dent. 

Sections  8-11.  Sections  8  and  10-17  of  the 
Senate  blU  are  identical  to  the  correspond- 
ing sections  la  the  House  bill.  Section  9, 
which  estebll4ies  a  Presidential  Commis- 
sion on  Catastrophic  Nuclear  Accidents,  dif- 
fers in  the  Scsiate  bUl  only  to  reflect  the 
fact  that  for  nuclear  incidents  within  the 
United  States  Congressional  review  of  the 
payment  mechanism  is  triggered  by  the 
level  of  predetermined  funding  for  the  inci- 
dent rather  than  the  aggregate  limit  on  li- 
ability. 

Section  18.  The  Senate  bUl  contains  this 
additional  section.  This  section  conforms 
the  treatment  of  non-profit  educational  li- 
censees of  the  NRC  to  the  treatment  of  its 
other  licensees.  Under  this  section,  section 


170k.  (Le.,  non-profit  educational)  licensees 
of  the  Commission  would  be  indemnified  for 
all  public  liability  in  excess  of  $250,000.  For 
public  liability  in  excess  of  this  amount  but 
less  than  the  amount  of  financial  protection 
required  of  large  nuclear  powerplants  (i.e., 
approximately  $160,000,000  plus  $63,000,000 
multiplied  by  the  number  of  large  nuclear 
powerplants  with  operating  licenses),  any 
required  payments  of  indemnification  would 
be  paid  by  the  federal  govenunent.  For  li- 
ability in  excess  of  the  amount  of  financial 
protection  required  of  large  nuclear  power- 
plants.  Congress  would  determine  how  these 
required  indemnification  payments  would 
be  funded.  The  procedures  by  which  Con- 
gress would  review  the  accident  and  result- 
ing damages  and  determine  the  funding 
mechanism  for  valid  claims  are  set  forth  in 
section  7,  which  amends  section  1701.  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act.* 
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By  Mr.  SIMON: 
S.  844.  A  bill  to  exempt  certain  ac- 
tivities from  provisions  of  the  anti- 
trust laws:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

nnjtJSTRY  GUIDELINES  ON  TELEVISION 
VIOLENCE 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  the  bill  I 
introduce  today  grants  a  limited  anti- 
trust exemption  to  the  television  in- 
dustry so  that  its  representatives  may 
discuss  meaningful  ways  to  diminish 
the  negative  effects  of  television  vio- 
lence. 

I  am  pleased  to  have  the  support  of 
my  distinguished  colleagues,  Senators 
Thtjhmond,  Metzenbaum,  DeConcini, 
SiHFSON,  and  Heflin,  who  are  original 
cosponsors  of  the  legislation.  As  my 
colleagues  may  know,  I  introduced  a 
similar  bill,  S.  2323,  in  the  99th  Con- 
gress which  passed  this  body  by  voice 
vote  on  October  3,  1986.  That  legisla- 
tion earlier  had  been  approved  by  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  by  voice 
vote. 

The  evidence  is  overwhelming:  Vio- 
lence on  television  has  a  harmful 
effect  on  viewers'  attitudes  and  behav- 
ior, and  especially  on  children.  Re- 
searchers have  tabulated  the  changes 
wrought  in  children's  behavior  and 
have  shown  that  U.S.  viewers  who 
watch  a  great  deal  of  television  tend  to 
vastly  overstate  the  crime  rate  and 
that  aggressive  people  become  more 
aggressive. 

In  1982,  the  National  Institute  of 
Mental  Health  analyzed  research  done 
since  the  Surgeon  General  first  pre- 
pared a  report  on  television  violence  in 
1972.  In  1982  the  NIMH  panel  con- 
firmed that  the  "sizable  number  of 
studies  did  support  the  inference  that 
there  was  a  caiisal  connection  between 
the  viewing  of  televised  violence  and 
later  aggressive  behaviors."  [Dr.  David 
Pearl,  Chief  of  Behavioral  Sciences 
Research  in  1982,  NIMH.] 

Several  of  the  significant  conclu- 
sions of  this  body  of  research  are: 

Frequent  viewers  of  television  vio- 
lence tend  to  become  desensitized  to 
violence  in  the  real  world,  thus  de- 
creasing their  concern  for  actual  vic- 
tims of  violence. 


Viewers  of  television  violence  see  vio- 
lence as  an  acceptable  way  of  resolving 
conflict. 

Television  violence  promotes  fear. 

A  "TV  Guide"  article  in  May  1986 
detailed  the  fears  of  small-town  teen- 
agers in  New  Mexico.  Because  many 
violent  crime  shows  are  set  in  large 
urban  centers,  these  small-town 
youths  felt  safer  remaining  in  their 
own  town.  Is  television  acting  as  a  bar- 
rier U>  opportunity  when  small-town 
adolescents  say  they  would  rather  stay 
home  than  venture  into  America's 
"crime-ridden  cities? 

There  are  a  few  isolated  researchers 
who  deny  any  link  between  violence 
viewed  on  television  and  aggression. 
The  most  commonly  cited  study  was 
conducted  by  Thomas  Freedom  of  the 
University  of  Toronto.  He  concludes 
that  while  television  violence  may  be 
linked  to  aggression  in  laboratory  set- 
tings, the  linkage  does  not  apply  to 
television  violence  viewed  in  a  natural 
setting.  Much  has  been  written  cri- 
tiquing both  Freedman's  conclusions 
and  methodology. 

On  June  20,  1986,  the  Judiciary 
Committee  held  a  hearing  on  the  esu-li- 
er  bill.  The  conmiittee  was  honored  to 
hear  testimony  from  distinguished 
members  of  the  television  industry 
and  renowned  researchers. 

When  asked  if  any  of  the  industry 
representatives  opposed  the  bill,  not 
one  answered  with  a  definite  "yes." 
One  of  the  representatives  explained 
he  did  not  oppose  the  bill,  but  he  did 
dispute  the  notion  that  a  problem 
exists. 

We  also  heard  from  two  experts  on 
television  violence  and  its  effects.  Dr. 
Rowell  Huesmann,  professor  of  psy- 
chology at  the  University  of  Illinois 
and  Dr.  William  Dietz,  chairman  of 
the  American  Academy  of  Pediatrics' 
task  force  on  children  and  television. 
Dr.  Huesmann  designed  and  conducted 
research  which  found  exposure  to  vio- 
lence harmful.  Dr.  Dietz  represents 
professionals  who  see  the  negative  ef- 
fects of  TV  violence  on  children. 

The  bill's  antitrust  exemption  is  nar- 
rowly drawn.  It  simply  permits  certain 
designated  members  of  the  television 
industry  to  act  jointly  to  discuss,  de- 
velop and  disseminate  voluntary  guide- 
lines on  the  subject  of  televised  vio- 
lence. Such  an  exemption  is  needed 
because  of  recent  interpretations  of 
Federal  antitrust  statutes  preventing 
such  action.  Any  suggested  guidelines 
drawn  by  the  industry  could  be  volun- 
tarily adopted  by  local  broadcasters 
and  other  industry  members.  The  biU 
excludes  boycotts  from  the  exemption, 
making  it  clear  that  we  are  not  en- 
couraging coercion. 

The  bill  grants  an  exemption  to  a 
representative  of  the  three  networks, 
program  producers,  and  network  affili- 
ate organizations,  and  the  presidents 
of  the  National  Cable  Television  Asso- 
ciation, the  Association  of  Independ- 


ent Television  Stations,  Inc.,  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Broadcasters,  and 
the  Motion  Picture  Association  of 
America,  or  their  designees. 

This  group  includes  all  the  partici- 
pants in  the  programming  process, 
from  the  producer  to  the  distributor. 

The  bill  also  includes  a  3-year  sunset 
provision  for  the  exemption. 

This  bill  is  endorsed  by  the  National 
PTA,  the  American  Academy  of  Pedi- 
atrics, the  American  Psychological  As- 
sociation and  th^  Institute  for  Mental 
Health  Initiatives. 

Television  is  a  major  factor  in 
modem  American  life.  It  has  impact 
and  it  has  influence.  Television  can 
appeal  to  the  best  in  us  or  to  the  worst 
in  us.  In  spicing  the  programs  we  see 
with  large  doses  of  violence,  television 
today  is  appealing  too  much  to  the 
worst  in  us.  Violence  has  become  such 
a  potent  way  to  inexpensively  boost 
ratings  that  few  in  the  Indiistry  unilat- 
erally want  to  risk  backing  away  from 
its  overuse.  Our  bill  will  lessen  that 
risk  and  permit  this  self -evaluation  by 
the  industry. 

Clearly,  our  Intent  is  to  find  a  mean- 
ingful solution  to  television  violence 
whUe  protecting  first  amendment 
rights.  Any  guidelines  arising  from 
this  process  would  be  written  by  the 
industry  and  not  by  Government,  just 
as  the  television  code  of  a  decade  ago. 

I  encourage  my  colleagues  to  read 
the  bill  and  lend  their  support  as  we 
attempt  this  modest  step  to  encourage 
the  Nation's  television  industry  to  con- 
sider steps  to  reduce  the  amount  of  vi- 
olence on  television. 

Mr.  President,  television  can  appeal 
to  the  best  in  us  or  the  worst  in  us.  We 
happen  to  have  the  most  violent  tele- 
vision of  any  country  on  the  face  of 
the  Earth  with  the  possible  exception 
of  Japan,  and  we  now  have  well  over 
46  studies  which  show  that  violence  on 
television  is  causing  violence  in  our  so- 
ciety. There  is  only  one  study  on  the 
other  side,  funded  by  NBC,  which  says 
there  is  not  a  problem. 

Last  year  I  introduced  ji  bill  giving 
the  television  industry  exemption 
from  the  antitrust  laws  so  they  could 
get  together  and  establish  standards. 
That  was  unanimously  passed  by  this 
body  last  year  but  was  not  acted  upon 
by  the  House. 

I  am  introducing  that  same  legisla- 
tion today.  Clearly,  we  have  to  do 
something. 

Now,  it  is  true  that  the  television  in- 
dustry has  that  one  study  and  when 
they  came  into  my  office  I  said,  "You 
remind  me  of  the  Tobacco  Institute 
people  who  come  in  here  and  they 
have  a  study  showing  that  cigarettes 
do  no  harm.  All  the  other  studies  are 
on  the  other  side." 

The  National  Institute  of  Mental 
Health  has  given  us  a  study,  the  Ser- 
geon  General  of  the  United  States,  the 
American   Medical   Association   is  on 
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reoard  nytaic  we  luive  a  problem,  the 
American  ftydilatrlc  AaaodaMon.  the 
American  A«'«Hi«y  of  Pediatrics.  I 
oould  |o  on  and  on.  Clearly,  we  have  a 
problem.  The  television  Industry  says 
to  ua  today  If  you  buy  30  seconds' 
worth  of  TV  commercial  you  can  have 
great  Impact  on  the  Nation.  But  if  you 
have  37  minutes  of  violence  on  televi- 
sion in  the  rest  of  the  half  hour,  it  has 
no  Impact  whatsoever. 

That  clearly  is  wrong.  My  proposal 
taivolves  no  censorship.  It  simply  says 
to  the  industry  you  can  get  together 
and  estabUah  standards  without  violat- 
ing antitrust  laws. 


By  Mr.  I£AHY  (for  himself.  Mr. 
H0UII,  and  Mr.  Habkih): 

&  846.  A  bill  entiUed  "The  Rural 
Area  Revltalliation  Act  of  1987";  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture.  Nutri- 
tion, and  Forestry. 

nnuu.  ABSA  uvrrALizATioii  act 
•  IMx.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  8.  845,  the  Riiral 
Area  RevitaUsation  Act  of  1987.  This 
legislation  takes  a  modest— but  impor- 
tant—&st  step  in  the  direction  this 
Nation  ought  to  be  moving  to  rebuild 
rural  America,  which  is  now  suffering 
through  acHne  of  its  worst  economic 
times  in  many  decades. 

I  call  this  a  first  step  because  I  want 
to  consider  in  the  coming  months  a 
much  more  sweeping  attack  on  the 
broad  and  well-entrenched  problems 
that  have  beset  rural  citizens  and 
their  communities. 

I  am  also  launching  a  series  of  hear- 
ings to  bring  rural  problems  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  and  urban 
and  suburban  voters,  who  may  not  be 
aware  of  their  severity.  They  also  may 
not  be  aware  of  how  quickly  and 
acutely  these  rural  problems  also 
become  urban  problems. 

Just  as  important,  these  hearings 
will  help  us  construct  a  longer-term 
commitment  to  revitalizing  rural 
America.  I  want  to  be  siire  that  any 
such  plan  is  carefully  thought  out  and 
sound,  and  that  it  embodies  the  input 
of  as  many  rural  interests  as  possible. 
I  do  not  want  to  legislate  through 
press  releases  and  speeches  with  noth- 
ing behind  them. 

However.  I  do  believe  we  must  begin 
to  plant  some  important  seeds  of  revi- 
talization  as  quickly  as  possible.  That 
is  why  I  am  introducing  S.  845  today 
rather  than  waiting  until  our  broader 
plan  is  ready. 

The  Rural  Area  Revitalization  Act 
of  1987.  then,  can  help  light  the  way. 
It  recognizes  the  already-established 
need  for  stimulating  additional 
sources  of  off-farm  income  in  farm-de- 
pendent communities,  for  economic  di- 
versification in  the  production  of  serv- 
ices as  well  as  manufactured  goods, 
and  for  fostering  entrepreneurshlp 
among  rural  peoi>le.  This  act  would 
provide  a  new  Federal  stimulus  for 


such  approaches  locally  in  economical- 
ly stressed  rural  communities. 

The  act  makes  iise  of  a  relatively 
new  financial  assistance  tool  in  the 
Federal  catalog,  the  Rural  Develop- 
ment Ifoan  Fund  [RDLF].  This  fund, 
authorized  under  the  credit  title  of 
the  1985  farm  bill,  makes  loan  capital 
and  technical  assistance  available  to 
rural  businesspeople  through  nonprof- 
it agencies  dedicated  to  rural  develop- 
ment. In  using  such  private  sector 
groups,  the  act  avoids  expanding  the 
Federal  staff  required  to  deliver  local 
services  and  provides  room  for  innova- 
tion unencumbered  by  Federal  red- 
tape. 

The  Rural  Area  Revitalization  Act 
builds  on  the  promise  of  the  RDLF  in 
several  wajrs: 

First,  it  authorizes  the  expansion  of 
the  capital  available  for  relending 
through  nonprofit  corporations  by  $20 
million  per  year.  The  terms  and  condi- 
tions currently  applicable  to  the 
RDLF  would  apply  to  these  funds  as 
well. 

Second,  it  authorizes  a  complemen- 
tary grant  program  of  $25  million  per 
year  for  business  capital  and  public 
improvements  which  would  support 
the  present  RDLF  lending  activity. 

Third,  it  authorizes  a  new  grant  pro- 
gram to  support  the  work  of  local  pri- 
vate nonprofit  and  public  development 
agencies  in  searching  out  new  business 
opportimlties  and  helping  existing  and 
prospective  entrepreneurs  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  them.  This  program  is  au- 
thorized on  a  pilot  basis  for  tne  next  5 
years,  at  a  level  not  to  exceed  $25  mil- 
lion per  year. 

In  addition,  the  Rural  Area  Revital- 
ization Act  would  provide  a  new  source 
of  innovation  in  a  longstanding,  suc- 
cessful Federal  effort  to  provide  essen- 
tial services— safe,  affordable  drinking 
water  supplies — to  rural  communities. 
The  act  authorizes  a  $10  million  a  year 
program  to  explore  new  ways  to  meet 
the  needs  of  geographically  isolated 
and  low  income  rural  residents  whose 
needs  are  not  readily  met  by  the  con- 
struction of  central  public  water 
supply  system  facilities. 

aPECinc  FROvisioHS  or  thk  act 
The   economic   development   provi- 
sions of  the  act  are  contained  in  sec- 
tions 2  and  3. 

Specifically,  section  2  provides  for  an 
expansion  in  the  capital  available  to 
the  Rural  Development  Loan  Fund  by 
$20  million  per  year  for  the  next  5 
years.  RDLF  loans  are  currently  ad- 
ministered by  about  30  nonprofit  and 
public  organizations  across  the  Nation. 
The  RDLF  program  permits  local  or- 
ganizations to  relend  Federal  fuinds  for 
the  purpose  of  stimulating  growth  and 
development  in  distressed  rural  com- 
munities. This  program  cuts  Federal 
costs  by  requiring  local  private  organi- 
zations to  perform  the  function  of  ad- 
ministering tills  program. 


Section  3  of  the  act  creates  a  com- 
plementary grant  program  of  $25  mil- 
lion per  year  which  would  provide 
grants  for  rural  economic  and  commu- 
nity development  projects  in  economi- 
cally distressed  rural  commimities. 
Funds  will  be  administered  on  an  na- 
tional basis  and  eligible  grantees  in- 
clude local  organizations  whose  princi- 
pal mission  is  to  promote  economic  de- 
velopment in  poor,  rural  areas. 

Federal  svpport  for  economic  devel- 
opment in  the  form  of  business  lend- 
ing or  guarantee  programs  and  funds 
for  the  construction  of  public  facilities 
are  both  tested  approaches  in  helping 
local  areas  to  grow  and  prosper.  How- 
ever, this  growth  does  not  reach  the 
communities  that  need  it  the  most 
unless  there  are  local  leaders  and  orga- 
nizations actively  looking  for  ways 
that  growth  can  happen. 

Supporting  this  leadership  and  fi- 
nancing the  search  for  new  business 
opportunities  is  the  mission  of  the 
third  piece  of  the  Rural  Area  Revital- 
ization Act.  This  is  the  5-year,  $25  mil- 
lion pilot  program  for  business  devel- 
opment. 

This  program  is  to  be  administered 
by  a  special  office  for  innovation  in 
rural  development  within  the  Farmers 
Home  Adn^biistration  of  USDA,  pro- 
vided in  section  5  of  the  act.  The  office 
would  solicit  proposals  from  private 
nonprofit  and  public  development 
groups  around  the  country. 

These  proposals  could  involve  local 
programs  to: 

First,  analyze  and  identify  opportu- 
nities for  new  businesses  and  the  ex- 
pansion of  existing  firms  that  would 
draw  on  local  economic  and  human  re- 
sources to  produce  products  and  serv- 
ices for  local,  regional,  national,  or 
international  markets. 

Second,  search  out,  train,  and 
extend  management  and  technical  as- 
sistance to  local  people  who  are  al- 
ready in  business  or  are  good  prospects 
for  becoming  entrepreneurs. 

Third,  mobilize  capital  from  within 
and  outside  the  local  community 
needed  by  such  entrepreneius. 

FmHA  funding  would  consists  of 
project  grants,  with  the  Farmers 
Home  share  of  total  project  costs  not 
to  exceed  75  percent  unless  the  project 
was  focused  on  a  community  at  or 
near  the  poverty  level. 

The  act  requires  that  such  grants  be 
made  only  tor  projects  serving  commu- 
nities with  populations  of  not  more 
than  20,000  people.  The  intention  is  to 
target  the  program  on  rural  communi- 
ties where  recent  declines  in  farming 
or  other  sectors  of  the  economy  are 
the  most  severe,  or  where  long  term 
trends  have  seriously  depressed  the 
living  standards  for  rural  residents. 

These  finds  are  being  provided  to 
support  leadership  and  expertise  for 
development.  They  are  not  intended 
for   financing  businesses— the  RDLF 
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and  other  programs  address  this 
need— or  for  the  construction  of  public 
facilities— FmHA  and  other  Federal 
agencies  provide  support  for  those 
needs. 

Neither  are  the  fimds  intended  to 
support  efforts  to  entice  businesses  lo- 
cated in  other  areas  to  relocate  facili- 
ties in  a  community.  The  emphasis  in 
this  program  is  to  be  on  strengthening 
local  business  people  to  better  utilize 
local  resources. 

Although  the  program  is  authorized 
as  a  pUot  and  its  implementation 
would  be  new  to  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration,  successful  efforts  of 
this  type  have  been  conducted  in  a 
number  of  parts  of  the  country  for  a 
decade  or  more. 

In  the  Northeast,  a  community- 
based  investment  corporation  has  a  10- 
year  history  of  providing  equity  and 
loan  financing  for  local  people  creat- 
ing or  expanding  businesses  from  foot- 
wear to  business  services.  In  Appalach- 
ia,  a  nonprofit  development  group  has 
searched  out  market  opportunities  and 
assisted  local  people  in  wood  products 
firms  to  diversify  communities  heavily 
dependent  on  the  booms  and  busts  of 
the  mining  industry.  In  small  villages 
in  rural  Alaska,  another  commiuiity 
development  corporation  has  fostered 
employee  ownership  of  strong  and 
growing  retail  stores. 

These  groups  and  others  like  them 
operate  in  very  diverse  economic  and 
community  environments.  What  they 
have  in  common  is  a  commitment  to 
making  development  happen,  through 
hands-on  assistance  to  local  people,  in 
rural  communities  where  economic 
growth  would  otherwise  seem  unlikely. 
Action,  not  planning,  is  their  operat- 
ing strategy.  They  offer  a  lesson  in 
how  to  make  a  little  outside  financial 
support  go  a  long  way. 

Section  4  of  the  act  addresses  a  dif- 
ferent form  of  development  need.  This 
is  the  need  for  essential  drinking 
water  services,  stUl  unmet  in  the  case 
of  many  thousands  of  rural  citizens. 

FmHA-funded  research  in  the  early 
1980's  found  that  less  than  40  percent 
of  unincorporated  rural  communities 
had  a  public  water  supply  system. 
Even  in  the  incorporated  communities 
up  to  10,000  population,  30  to  40  per- 
cent of  households  lacked  these  serv- 
ices. Not  surprisingly,  EPA-funded  re- 
search has  found  that  biological  con- 
tamination of  drinking  water  supplies 
is  greatest  in  households  served  by  the 
smallest  systems  or  by  individual 
water  supplies. 

The  present  FmHA  water  and  waste 
disposal  grant  and  loan  programs  have 
done  an  excellent  Job  in  helping  many 
nu-al  communities,  particularly  those 
served  by  municipal  systems,  to  build, 
renovate,  and  expand  their  water  sys- 
tems. However,  these  programs  don't 
necessarily  reach  the  most  isolated  or 
neediest  rural  residents.  Other  solu- 
tions are  necessary. 


The  act  authorizes  program  grants 
to  local  public  or  private  nonprofit 
agencies,  including  cooperatives  such 
as  mutual  water  companies,  to  imple- 
ment innovative  solutions  to  these 
problems.  Funds  could  be  used  for  the 
design  of  alternative  approaches  to 
small  public  water  system  facilities, 
for  the  construction  or  rehabilitation 
of  cluster  systems  to  serve  small  num- 
bers of  geographically  isolated  fami- 
lies, for  management  support  for  exist- 
ing systems  that  are  having  a  hard 
time  because  of  their  size  or  for  ap- 
proaches as  simple  as  enabling  very 
low-income  residents  to  connect  onto 
existing  public  water  lines  which  may 
be  geographically  close,  but  economi- 
cally out  of  reach. 

The  program  has  two  major  pur- 
poses. One  is  innovation  and  the 
search  for  cost-effective  approaches 
that  extend  beyond  the  current  fi- 
nancing of  central  system  facilities.  A 
second  is  to  meet  the  basic  human 
needs  of  rural  people  still  at  risk  be- 
cause they  can't  afford  water  fit  to 
drink. 

The  last  section  of  the  act,  section  5, 
provides  for  one  other  form  of  innova- 
tion in  the  Nation's  rural  development 
efforts:  innovation  within  the  struc- 
ture of  the  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion itself.  The  act  mandates  the  cre- 
ation of  an  office  whose  primary  pur- 
pose is  to  encourage  different  ap- 
proaches to  economic  and  community 
development  problems  in  rural  areas. 

The  office  need  not  be  large  in  staff 
size.  It  should  be  large  only  in  the 
imagination  it  brings  to  making  rural 
communities  competitive  partners  in 
the  American  economic  system  and 
productive  contributors  to  American 
society. 

I  also  wish  to  commend  my  col- 
league. Representative  Jones  from 
Tennessee,  for  introducing  this  bill  in 
the  House  today.  Mr.  Jones  is  chair- 
man of  the  House  Agriculture  Sub- 
committee on  Conservation,  Credit, 
and  Rural  Development,  and  for  many 
years  has  been  a  leader  in  the  fight  to 
improve  conditions  and  opportimity 
for  America's  rural  citizens.  He  and  his 
staff  have  been  working  on  this  bUl 
from  day  one. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  845 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Seriate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Rural  Area  Revi- 
talization Act  of  1987". 

Sec.  2.  Section  1323(bH2)  of  the  Food  Se- 
curity Act  of  1985  is  amended  by— 

(1)  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of  sub- 
paragraph (B): 

(2)  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
subparagraph  (C)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  ";  and";  and 


(3)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(D)  there  is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  during  the 
period  beginning  October  1,  1987,  and 
ending  September  30.  1992,  an  amount  not 
to  exceed  $20  million  for  loans  to  interme- 
diary borrowers  under  terms  and  conditions 
provided  under  subparagraph  (B)  of  this 
paragraph.". 

Sk.  3.  Section  1323  of  the  Pood  Security 
Act  of  1985  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following: 

■(c)(1)  Effective  for  each  of  the  1988 
through  1992  fiscal  years,  the  Secretary 
may  make  grants,  not  to  exceed  $25  million 
in  total  for  each  fiscal  year,  to  public  or  pri- 
vate nonprofit  organizations,  operating  In 
rural  areas,  whose  principal  mission  Is  to  im- 
prove business,  industrial,  and  employment 
opportunities,  particularly  assisting  low 
income  niral  people  and  economically  dis- 
tressed rural  communities.  Such  assistance 
may  l>e  used  for  financing  new  business  ven- 
tures, community  improvements,  capital  Im- 
provements, infrastructure  development, 
and  other  activities  the  Secretary  deems 
consistent  with  the  purpose  of  this  subsec- 
tion. 

"(2)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  the  Secretary  may  use  the  f'jinds,  fa- 
cilities, and  authorities  of  the  Rural  Devel- 
opment Insurance  Fund  under  section  30SA 
of  the  Consolidated  Farm  and  Rural  Devel- 
opment Act  to  implement  the  grant  pro- 
gram under  this  subsection. 

"(d)(1)  Effective  for  each  of  the  1988 
through  1992  fiscal  years,  the  Secretary 
may  make  grants,  not  to  exceed  $25,000,000 
in  total  for  each  such  fiscal  year,  for  the 
purpose  of  stimulating  economic  growth 
and  diversification  in  rural  communities  af- 
fected by  recent  declines  or  chronic  under- 
development in  basic  economic  sectors,  such 
as  agriculture. 

"(2)  Grants  under  this  subsection  may  be 
made  to  public  and  nonprofit  private  insti- 
tutions for  activities  consistent  with  the 
purposes  of  this  subsection,  including  but 
not  limited  to— 

"(A)  identifying  business  opportunities 
that  wUl  use  local  economic  and  human  re- 
sources; 

"(B)  identifying,  training,  and  providing 
technical  assistance  to  existing  or  prospec- 
tive local  entrepreneurs  and  managers;  or 

"(C)  mobilizing  capital  from  within  and 
outside  local  communities  to  stimulate  the 
formation  and  expansion  of  local  business 
activities. 

"(3)  Grants  may  be  made  only  for  projects 
intended  to  provide  direct  t>enefit  to  rural 
areas  not  within  a  city  or  town  with  a  popu- 
lation in  excess  of  20,000  inhabitants.  The 
Secretary  shall  give  preference  to  projects 
serving  areas  with  the  most  serious  econom- 
ic distress. 

"(4)  Any  grant  under  this  subsection  may 
not  exceed  75  percent  of  the  costs  of  imple- 
menting the  project  covered  by  the  grant, 
although  the  Secretary  may  waive  this  limi- 
tation in  the  case  of  any  project  serving  a 
rural  community  In  which  the  average 
Income  level  does  not  exceed  80  percent  of 
the  nonmetropolitan  median  household 
income  within  the  SUte  in  which  the 
project  is  located  or  does  not  exceed  the 
poverty  line  established  by  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  whichever  is 
greater. 

"(5)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  the  Secretary  may  use  the  funds,  fa- 
cilities, and  authorities  of  the  Rural  Devel- 
opment Insurance  Fund  under  section  309A 
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of  the  OonaoUdated  Vtem  Bxid  Rural  Devel- 
OfKMDt  Act  to  taBpteraent  the  grant  pro- 
gnm  under  thii  ■ubnctlon.". 

8BC.  4.  Saetkm  S06(a)  of  the  ConaolldAted 
Ttm  and  KanX  DeTdopraent  Act  ia  amend- 
od  tor  addtaic  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  i>ara- 
graiA  aa  f (dIowK 

"(M)  The  Secretary  may  make  grants,  not 
to  exceed  tlO.000.000  in  total  aimuaUy.  to 
aandatiana  deaeribed  in  paragraph  (1)  of 
this  auIiMCtlao  to  teat  cost-effective  meth- 
oda  of  meeting  the  basic  needs  of  rural  resi- 
dcDts  lAm  do  not  have  and  cannot  afford 
safe  drinking  water  facilities.  Such  grants 
may  include,  but  are  not  limited  to,  financ- 
ing for— 

"<A)  coats  associated  with  the  develop- 
ment or  improvement  of  Individual  or  small, 
multiuser  drinidng  water  facQlUes; 

"(B)  coats  aaodated  with  enabling  such 
rural  residoits  to  connect  to  community 
water  supply  systems,  such  as  the  payment 
of  conneetioo  f eea; 

"(C)  ooats  aMOdated  with  improving  the 
operation,  mahitwtanne.  or  management  of 
small  community  water  systems  that  cur- 
rently are  unable  to  provide  safe  drinking 
water  at  affordable  rates  to  such  rural  resi- 
dents: or 

"(D)  coats  associated  with  implementing 
other  alteraattves  to  meeting  the  basic 
drinking  water  needs  of  such  rural  resi- 
dents.". 

Sbc.  6.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall 
establish  an  office  within  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  of  the  Depiutment  of 
Agriculture  whose  purpose  shall  be  to  en- 
courage innovation  and  the  application  of 
effective  aoluttons  to  the  economic  and  com- 
mmUty  devel<vment  problems  of  rural 
areaa.  The  offlce  shall  participate  In  the 
review  of  project  proposals  and  in  the  over- 
■i^t  of  project  implementation  of  projects 
funded  under  sections  3  and  3  of  this  Act 
and  shall  perform  such  other  functions  as 
the  Secretary  may  assign  to  it.* 


By  Mr.  BORKN  (for  himself,  Mr. 

COHXR.       Mr.       BSKTSKH,       Mr. 

BoscBWRZ,  Mr.  Bradley,  Mr. 
Chubs,    Mr.     Cocbsmx,    Mr. 
Crahstoh.  Mr.  DkConcini,  Mr. 
DoDD,  Mr.  Dole,  Mr.  Duren- 
BBtOBR,  Mr.  EzoH,  Mr.  Garn, 
Mr.  OUHK.  Mr.  Gramm,  Mr. 
Hatch.  Mr.  Hecht,  Mr.   Hol- 
Lnros.  Mr.  Ihottye,  Mr.  Leahy, 
Mr.  Luoar,  Blr.  McCain,  Mr. 
Meizehbaum,    Mr.    Mttchell, 
Mr.  MoTifiHAN.  Mr.  Mttrkow- 
SKi.  Mr.  NiCKLES,  Mr.  Numr, 
Mr.     Pell,     Mr.     Roth,     Mr. 
RuDMAH.     Mr.     Specter,     Mr. 
Stehhis,     Mr.     SYims,      Mr. 
Warmer  and  Mr.  Wilson): 
S.J.  Res.  104.  Joint  resolution  to  des- 
ignate  the   week   of   May   31,    1987, 
through  June  6.  1987,  as  "National  In- 
telligence Conununlty  Week";  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

KATIOHAL  nfTBLUGKIICE  COmnjITITT  WEEK 

•  Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  my 
good  friend  and  colleague,  the  vice 
chairman  of  the  Select  Committee  on 
Intelligence,  and  I  are  here  today  to 
introduce  a  Joint  resolution  to  desig- 
nate the  week  of  May  31  through  June 
6,  1987,  "National  Intelligence  Com- 
munity Week."  We  hope  that  this  rec- 
ognition will  convey  a  deep  sense  of 


gratitude  to  the  men  and  women  who, 
with  selfless  dedication,  devote  them- 
selves to  our  country  through  their 
mostly  unrecognized  duties  in  the  in- 
telllgence  community. 

The  United  States  stands  tall  and 
stands  alone  among  all  nations  in  the 
world,  in  risking  the  inherent  difficul- 
ties of  exposing  our  intelligence  func- 
tions to  the  political  process.  For  ex- 
ample, in  1985,  the  CIA  (inducted 
more  than  500  briefings  of  congres- 
sional staffs  exclusive  of  hearings  and 
written  responses.  Every  American  can 
be  proud  of  yet  another  indication 
that  this  Government  dares  to  be  re- 
sponsive to  the  people  through  the 
oversight  of  the  congressional  Com- 
mittees on  Intelligence. 

Today's  intelligence  community  has 
evolved  over  the  last  40  years.  In  fact, 
the  seeond  generation  of  employees  is 
now  conducting  the  intelligence  gath- 
ering and  analysis.  Obviously  for  na- 
tional security  reasons,  we  seldom  can 
draw  appropriate  and  deserved  atten- 
tion to  their  accomplishments.  CKkxI 
intelligence  has  became  more  impera- 
tive with  the  advent  of  modem  day 
terrorism,  technology  transfer,  illegal 
narcotics  trade,  and  the  proliferation 
of  chemical  and  biological  weapons.  I 
believe  these  dedicated  citizens  are 
meeting  the  test  and  deserve  our  sup- 
port. 

I  asfc  my  (MiUeagues  to  Join  Mr. 
CoHEif,  the  35  cosponsors,  and  me  by 
enacting  this  Joint  resolution  for  a 
"National  Intelligence  Community 
Week"  to  recognize  this  significant 
contribution  to  ensure  the  continued 
security  of  the  United  States.* 
•  Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  with  the  chairman  of 
the  Select  Committee  on  Intelligence 
and  35  other  cosponsors  in  introducing 
a  Joint  resolution  to  designate  the 
week  of  May  31  through  June  6.  1987, 
as  "National  Intelligence  Community 
Week." 

The  work  of  the  intelligence  commu- 
nity must,  for  the  most  part,  be  per- 
formed out  of  public  view.  Similarly, 
the  siKcesses  and  accomplishments  of 
the  Intelligence  community  rarely 
become  known  or  fully  appreciated  by 
the  American  people.  Those  of  us  who 
serve  on  the  Intelligence  Committee 
do  have  the  opportunity  to  observe 
this  large  and  complex  operation  in 
depth  and  in  all  of  its  manifestations. 
We  also  are  fortiuiate  enough  to  work 
with  many  of  its  professionals,  men 
and  women  who  are  dedicated  to  the 
task  of  collecting  and  analyzing  the  in- 
formation needed  by  this  country  to 
provide  for  its  defense  and  to  carry 
out  its  relationships  with  other  gov- 
ernments. Some  of  these  tasks  are  car- 
ried out  at  great  i}ersonal  peril,  and  at 
great  personal  sacrifice,  to  those  in- 
volved. But  the  benefits  for  this  coun- 
try have  been  substantial,  and  these 
selfless,  dedicated  professionals  can 
take    justifiable    satisfaction,    which 


comes  from  few  other  areas  of  Govern- 
ment service,  in  their  accomplish- 
ments. 

It  is  to  honor  these  men  and  women 
of  the  U.6.  intelligence  community 
that  we  introduce  this  Joint  resolution 
proclaiming  "National  Intelligence 
Commimity  Week."  In  this  small,  sym- 
bolic way,  we  express  the  gratitude  of 
the  American  people  for  a  Job— a 
tough  Job— >weU  done.* 
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ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

s.  s 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  CIranston,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  Eerry]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  8.  6,  a  bill  to  amend  title  38, 
United  States  Code,  to  improve  vari- 
ous aspect*  of  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion health-care  programs,  to  provide 
certain  new  categories  of  persons  with 
eligibility  for  readjustment  counseling 
from  the  Veterans'  Administration 
and  to  postpone  the  transition  period 
for  the  Vet  Center  Program,  to  au- 
thorize the  establishment  of  a  pUot 
program  for  the  furnishing  of  nonin- 
stitutional  care  to  certain  veterans, 
and  to  increase  the  per  diem  rates  paid 
to  States  lor  providing  care  to  veter- 
ans in  Stafte  homes;  and  to  prohibit 
the  excesskig  of  certain  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministratioKi  properties;  and  to  pro- 
mote greater  emphasis  of  affiliated 
health-professional  training  institu- 
tions on  geriatric  training  and  re- 
search, and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  34 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Moynihan,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  DeConcini]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  34,  a  bill  to  establish  an 
independent  agency,  governed  by  a  bi- 
partisan board,  to  administer  the  Old- 
Age,  Survivors,  and  Disability  Insur- 
ance Program  under  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act,  the  Supplemental 
Security  Income  Program  under  title 
XVI  of  such  act,  and  the  Medicare 
Program  under  title  XVIII  of  such  act, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  53 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pressler,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
Stevens]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  52,  a  bill  to  direct  the  cooperation 
of  certain  Federal  entities  in  the  im- 
plementation of  the  Continental  Sci- 
entific Drilling  Program. 

S.  104 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Inouye,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  RiEGtEl,  and  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  CMr.  Leahy]  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  104,  a  bill  to  recognize 
the  organ^tion  known  as  the  Nation- 
al Academies  of  Practice. 

S.  216 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mitchell,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  NiCKLES]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 


sor of  S.  216,  a  bill  to  amend  title  38, 
United  States  Code,  to  increase  the 
per  diem  rates  paid  to  States  for  pro- 
viding care  to  veterans  in  State  homes. 

S.  314 

At  the  request  of  Kir.  Pressleh.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [B£r. 
Metzenbauii],  and  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pell]  were  add  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  314,  a  bill  to  require 
certain  telephones  to  be  hearing  aid 
compatible. 

S.  3BT 

At  the  request  of  Mrs.  Kassebaum, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota [Mr.  DuRENBERGER]  was  added  as 
a  cosponsor  of  S.  397,  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act. 

S.  42B 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Durenberger, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
[Mr.  Symms]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  429,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Tax 
Reform  Act  of  1986  to  delay  for  2 
years  the  exception  for  certain  techni- 
cal personnel  from  certain  rules  for 
determining  whether  an  individual  is 
an  employee  or  independent  contrac- 
tor for  emplojrment  tax  purposes. 

S.  461 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mitchell,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
[Mr.  STArroRO],  the  Senator  from  Col- 
orado [Mr.  WiRTH],  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  Lautenberg],  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr. 
Chafee],  and  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land [Ms.  MiKULSKil  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  461,  a  bill  to  prohibit 
the  implementation  of  certain  regula- 
tions of  the  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  and  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  respecting  irradiated 
foods,  to  amend  the  Federal  Food, 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  prescribe 
labels  for  irradiated  food,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

S.  466 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Metzenbauic, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Moyhihan]  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  466,  a  bill  to  provide 
for  a  waiting  period  before  the  sale, 
delivery,  or  transfer  of  a  handgiui. 

S.  477 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  C^ranston,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  Gore]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  477,  a  bill  to  assist  homeless  vet- 
erans. 

S.  491 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  D'Amato,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
Syucs]  was  added  as  a  (^sponsor  of  S. 
491,  a  bill  to  repeal  the  provision  of 
the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1986  which  dis- 
allowed the  treatment  of  certain  tech- 
nical personnel  as  self-employed  indi- 
viduals. 

S.  B14 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kennedy,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Lugar],  and  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
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izona  [Mr.  DeConcihi]  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  514,  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Job  Training  Act  to  establish  an 
incentive  bonus  for  the  successful 
placement  of  certain  employable  de- 
l?endent  Individuals,  to  provide  target- 
ing of  assistance  from  certain  carry- 
over funds  for  such  individuals,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

S.  S34 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Rocketeller, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama [Mr.  Shelby]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  524,  a  biU  to  provide  fi- 
nancing for  adjustment  to  internation- 
al competition,  to  provide  additional 
weeks  of  unemployment  compensation 
for  individuals  participating  in  a  Job 
Training  Program  for  dislocated  work- 
ers; and  to  strengthen  the  Job  Train- 
ing Program  for  dislocated  workers 
under  title  III  of  the  Job  Training 
Partnership  Act. 

S.  547 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Heinz,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Riegle]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  547,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Export 
Administration  Act  of  1979. 

S.  549 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Rollings,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Montana 
[Mr.  Melcher],  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut [Mr.  Weicker],  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Ruduan], 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr. 
BuRDicx],  and  the  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiana [Mr.  Johnston]  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  549,  a  bill  to  remedy 
injury  to  the  U.S.  textile  and  apparel 
industries  caused  by  increased  im- 
ports. 

S.  553 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Rockefeller, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan [Mr.  Levin]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  553.  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Veterans'  Job  Training  Act  to  extend 
and  improve  the  program  under  that 
act. 

S.  563 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bingaman,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  Bumpers]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  563,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  exclude 
from  the  gross  income  of  landowners 
certain  payments  or  economic  benefits 
received  from  the  abandoned  mine  rec- 
lamation fund  for  uses  set  forth  in  sec- 
tion 401  of  the  Surface  Mining  Control 
and  Reclamation  Act  of  1977,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

S.  583 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Exon,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
[Mr.  Hbcht],  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana [Mr.  Melcher],  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  Grassley],  and  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Conrad]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  582,  a  bill  to 
provide  for  improved  air  transporta- 
tion to  small  communities,  and  for 
other  purposes. 


S.  BSB 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Durehbergdu 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Alar 
bama  [Mr.  Heflik],  and  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Kasteh]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  585,  a  bill  to 
provide  reUef  to  State  and  local  gov- 
ernment from  Federal  regulations. 

S.  690 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bihgaman,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Riegle]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  690.  a  bill  to  establish  a  Commis- 
sion on  U.S.  Trade  in  the  1990's. 

S.  691 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kerry,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
[Mr.  Sarbanes],  and  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  [Mr.  Wirth]  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  691,  a  bill  to  limit  the 
testing  of  antisatellite  weapons. 

S.  698 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
[Mr.  Simpson]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  698,  a  bill  to  amend  title  17. 
United  States  Code,  to  prohibit  the 
conveyance  of  the  right  to  perform 
publicly  syndicated  television  pro- 
grams without  conveying  the  right  to 
perform  accompanying  music. 

S.  789 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Biden,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  Gore]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  789,  a  bill  to  provide  the  frame- 
work necessary  to  pursue  a  coordinat- 
ed and  effective  national  and  interna- 
tional narcotics  control  policy. 

S.  806 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Metzenbaum, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  [Mr.  Rudmah]  was  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  806,  a  bill  to  pro- 
vide that  the  (Dayton  Act  and  Sher- 
man Act  apply  to  the  air  transporta- 
tion industry. 

S.  809 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Byrd.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Bentsen],  and  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado [Mr.  Wirth]  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  809.  a  bill  to  provide  ur- 
gently needed  assistance  to  protect 
and  improve  the  lives  and  safety  of 
the  homeless. 

S.  810 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Byrd,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Bentsen],  and  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado [Mr.  Wirth]  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  810,  a  bill  to  authorize 
housing  assistance  for  homeless  indi- 
viduals and  families. 

S.  811 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Byrd,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Bentsen],  and  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado [Mr.  Wirth]  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  811,  a  bill  to  provide 
health  services,  mental  health  serv- 
ices, and  job  training  for  homeless  in- 
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dMduata  and  edimtlon  for  homeless 
chOdKn. 

I.  tia 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  Btbo,  the 
i  of  the  Senator  frinn  Texas  [Mr. 
■].  and  the  8enat/>r  from  Colo- 
rado [Mr.  Wi>TH]  were  added  as  co- 
apoaaan  of  8.  812.  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Food  Stamp  Act  of  1977  to  provide 
urgent  relief  to  improve  the  nutrition 
of  the  homeless,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

■••13 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Btbd.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Bamsaii]  and  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado [Mr.  WnoH]  were  added  as  co- 
gpaoaoa  of  S.  813.  a  bill  to  provide  ur- 
gently needed  assistance  to  protect 
and  improve  the  lives  and  safety  of 
the  homeless. 

■BIIATI  JOmT  ■nOLUnOH  14 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hslms,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  Dnsnrancn]  was  added  as  a  co- 
9«i8or  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  14. 
a  Joint  resolution  to  designate  the 
third  week  of  June  of  each  year  as 
"National  Dairy  Goat  Awareness 
Week." 

BKRATB  jonn  tSSOLirnOH  1  s 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Prxssler,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  PBOxmRx]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  15. 
a  Joint  resolution  designating  the 
month  of  November  1987  as  "National 
Alsheimer's  Disease  Month." 

BBIATS  JOnrr  KBOLUTION  48 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  EUtch,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  DaschlsI,  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Johnston],  and 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr. 
Cbavbb]  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  48,  a  Joint  res- 
olution designating  the  week  of  Sep- 
tember 14,  1987.  through  September 
20. 1987.  as  "Benign  Essential  Blephar- 
oqMsm  Week." 

SnAlX  JODTT  KBOLOnOIf  77 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  D'Amato,  his 
name  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  77.  a  Joint  res- 
olution to  designate  October  14.  1987. 
ss  "William  Penn  Appreciation  Day." 
SEMAim  joun  KBOLunoM  se 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DeConcini, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  CohsadI.  the  Senator 
from  MkAiigan  [Mr.  Risgu],  and  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
HnMz]  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  86,  a  Joint  res- 
olution to  designate  October  28,  1987, 
as  "National  Immigrants  Day." 

SnUTS  JODR  ■■■OLUTIOH  17 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Rikglb,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  iMral.  and  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  [Mr.  iNoim]  were  added  as  co- 
vonsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
87.  a  Joint  resolution  to  designate  No- 


vember 17,  1987,  as  "National  Commu- 
nity Education  Day." 

SKSATI  CONCUSaXXT  RXSOLDTIOR  19 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Wirtb,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Conrad]  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  Senate  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution 19,  a  concurrent  resolution 
urging  the  President  to  take  immedi- 
ate action  to  reduce  the  depletion  of 
the  ozone  layer  attributable  to  world- 
wide emissions  of  chlorofluorocarbons. 

BEMATE  CONCnSREHT  RXSOLCTION  ao 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Gore,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Kasten]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution 
20,  a  concurrent  resolution  to  express 
the  sense  of  Congress  that  fundlnig  for 
the  vocational  education  program 
should  not  be  eliminated. 

SENATE  CONCUIlREirr  RESOLUTION  37 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dxjrenberger, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Gkassley],  and  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Boschwitz]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Concur- 
rent Resolution  27,  a  concurrent  reso- 
lution stating  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that  the  U.S.  Department  of  Com- 
merce and  Special  Trade  Representa- 
tive should  initiate  investigations  of 
Canadian  agricultural  subsidies. 
senate  corcurrent  resolution  39 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DeConcini, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan [Mr.  RiEGLE]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 29,  a  concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  regard- 
ing the  inability  of  American  citizens 
to  maintain  regular  contact  with  rela- 
tives in  the  Soviet  Union. 

SENATE  resolution  174 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DeConcini, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Ckiles],  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolim  [Mr.  Hollings],  the  Senator 
from  iCentucky  [Mr.  Ford],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon  [Mr.  Hatfield],  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Grasslet], 
and  the  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr. 
Dole]  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Resolution  174,  a  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Senate  con- 
demning the  Soviet-Cuban  buildup  in 
Angola  and  the  severe  human  rights 
violations  of  the  Marxist  regime  in 
Angola. 
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8.  Con.  Res.  39 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TION 39— CALLING  FOR  THE 
PRESIDENT  TO  UPHOLD  AMER- 
ICAN  RIGHTS  UNDER  THE 
UNITED  STATES-PEOPLES  RE- 
PUBLIC OF  CHINA  CULTURAL 
AGREEMENT  AND  OTHER  MAT- 
TERS 

Mr.  HELMS  submitted  the  following 
concurrent  resolution;  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations: 


Revived  bD  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
retenUMvea  etmcurring}, 

Wheress  Uf.  John  Fisher  Bums,  a  British 
subject  and  ^Uing  correspondent  for  the 
New  York  Times  was  accused  of  eaplonace 
by  officials  of  the  People's  Republic  of 
China  Mlnist^  of  SUte  Security: 

Whereas  the  said  espionace  consisted  of 
having  photographed  a  1,000  year  old 
marble  bridgec 

Whereas  Mr.  Bums  was  exjielled  from 
China  on  July  23.  19M; 

Whereas  Mr.  Lawrence  MacDonald,  an 
American  citieen  and  Beijing  correspondent 
for  the  Agenqy  French  Press  was  accused  of 
espionage  by  officials  of  the  People's  Re- 
public of  China  Ministry  of  State  Securitjr. 

Whereas  both  Mr.  MacDonald  and  Agency 
French  Press  formally  denied  the  accusa- 
tions of  espionage: 

Whereas  the  charges  against  Mr.  MacDon- 
ald were  totally  unfounded  and  Mr.  Mac- 
Donald had  never  transcended  the  stand- 
ards of  prof  etaional  ethics: 

Whereas  these  actions  talien  by  the  Peo- 
ple's Republic  of  China  Ministry  of  State 
Security  wer«  intended  to  intimidate  both 
Chinese  souroes  and  Western  journalists: 

Whereas  the  expulsion  of  Mr.  MacDonald 
came  in  retaliation  for  legitimate  broadcast- 
ing by  the  V6ice  of  America,  an  agency  of 
the  United  States  Government; 

Whereas  press  relations  between  the 
United  States  and  the  People's  Republic  of 
China  were  established  by  the  United 
States-People's  Republic  of  China  Cultural 
Relations  Agreement  signed  in  Washington 
January  31, 1979; 

Whereas  Article  II  of  the  said  agreement 
commits  the  Chinese  Government  to  en- 
courage and  facilitate  the  development  of 
contacts  and  exchange  between  the  two 
countries  including  news  organizations; 

Whereas  the  United  States  Information 
Agency  is  th<  lead  agency  on  the  said  cul- 
tural agreement  for  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment; 

Whereas  the  expulsions  of  Mr.  Bums  and 
Mr.  MacDonald  were  contrary  to  the  spirit 
and  Intent  of  the  said  cultural  agreement; 

Whereas  the  expulsions  of  Mr.  Bums  and 
Mr.  MacDonald  were  meant  to  discourage 
the  development  of  contacts  and  exchange 
between  the  bwo  countries  and,  thus,  specifi- 
cally contrary  to  Article  II  of  the  said  cul- 
tural agreemffiit; 

Whereas  Chinese  reporters  and  corre- 
spondents are  not  private  citizens  but  rather 
officials  of  the  Government  of  the  People's 
Republic  of  Ctilna; 

Resolved  by  the  Senate,  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurrinoK  That  it  is  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  that  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  should  expel  one  re- 
porter of  the  People's  Republic  of  China 
from  the  terfltory  of  the  United  States:  be 
it  further 

Resolved.  That  the  Secretary  of  State 
should  personally  Inform  appropriate  offi- 
cials of  the  Qovemment  of  the  People's  Re- 
public of  China  that  If  another  American 
reporter  or  another  reporter  for  an  Ameri- 
can news  organization  should  be  expelled 
under  like  cUcumstances.  the  United  States 
would  be  forced  to  consider  the  said  cultural 
agreement  null  and  void. 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TION  40— CALLINO  ON  THE 
UNITED  NATIONS  COMMISSION 
ON  HUMAN  RIGHTS  TO  CON- 
SIDER THE  CURRENT  URGENT 
SITUATION  IN  HUMAN  RIGHTS 
IN  THE  PEOPLE'S  REPUBLIC  OF 
CHINA 

Mr.  HELMS  submitted  the  following 
concurrent  resolution;  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations: 

S.  Con.  Res.  40 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring). 

Whereas  Mr.  Liu  De,  Editor  of  the  Jlanan 
Literature  and  Art  Journal  has  been  impris- 
oned for  seven  years  by  the  Peoples  Repub- 
lic of  China  Ministry  of  SUte  Security; 

Whereas  the  principal  charge  against  Mr. 
Liu  was  his  advocacy  of  "democracy  and 
freedom",  for  his  native  country; 

Whereas  Mr.  Liu  Binyan,  Vice  Chairman 
of  the  Chinese  Writers  Association  has  been 
dismissed  from  his  position  and  has  become 
the  target  of  a  public  campaign  of  vilifica- 
tion and  abuse; 

Whereas  the  said  Mr.  Liu  Binyan  is  best 
known  to  Chinese  readers  as  an  investiga- 
tive reporter  who  uncovered  abuses  of 
power  by  local  Communist  Party  secretar- 
ies, extortion,  bribery,  intimidation  of  Intel- 
lectuals and  persecution  of  ordinary  people; 

Whereas  Mr.  Liu  Xlnhu,  director  of  the 
magazine  "People's  Literature"  has  been 
dismissed  from  his  position  for  having  advo- 
cated pluralism  in  literature; 

Whereas  the  Shenzhen  Youth  News  in 
southern  China  has  been  ordered  closed  by 
officials  of  the  Peoples  Republic  of  China; 

Whereas  the  said  Shenzhen  Youth  News 
was  accused  by  Chinese  officials  of  promot- 
ing Western  democratic  ideals; 

Whereas  the  Shenzhen  newspaper  Special 
Zone  Workers  has  been  closed  for  having 
advocated  Western  democratic  ideals; 

Whereas  the  Shenzhen  monthly  Special 
Zone  Literature  has  been  closed  for  having 
advocated  Western  democratic  ideals; 

Whereas  the  Society  newspaper  of  Shang- 
hai has  been  ordered  closed  by  officials  of 
the  Peoples  Republic  of  China; 

Whereas  the  Society  newspaper  of  Shang- 
hai was  accused  of  advocating  Western 
democratic  ideals; 

Whereas  the  Hubei  Youth  News  in  central 
China  has  been  closed  for  having  advocated 
Western  democratic  Ideals  and  its  reporters 
are  under  investigation  by  political  authori- 
ties; 

Whereas  the  Anhui  Science  Journal  in 
eastern  China  has  been  closed  for  having 
advocated  Western  democratic  ideals; 

Whereas  the  Anhui  Journal  of  Scientific 
News  in  eastern  China  has  been  closed  for 
having  advocated  Western  democratic 
values; 

Whereas  a  new  bureau  has  been  estab- 
lished directly  under  the  Chinese  State 
Council  to  tighten  control  and  censorship  of 
the  press; 

Whereas  radical  elements  within  the  Chi- 
nese Communist  Party  are  reported  to  be 
targeting  the  World  Economic  Herald  of 
Shanghai,  a  newspaper  that  has  published  a 
wide  variety  of  views  over  the  past  year. 

Whereas  Mr.  Wang  Ruowang,  the  former 
Deputy  Editor  of  Peoples  Daily,  has  been 
dismissed  from  his  position  and  has  become 
the  subject  of  a  public  campaign  of  vilifica- 
tion and  abuse: 


Whereas  the  said  Mr.  Wang,  a  Communist 
Party  member  for  fifty  years,  was  accused 
of  having  said,  "If  I  am  not  given  freedom.  I 
wlU  fight  for  it"; 

Whereas  Mr.  Pang  Lizhl,  the  Vice  Preai- 
dent  of  the  University  of  Science  and  Tech- 
nology at  Hefei.  Anhui,  has  been  dismissed 
from  his  position  and  has  become  the  sub- 
ject of  a  public  campaign  of  vilification  and 
abuse; 

Whereas  the  said  Mr.  Pang  has  been  ac- 
cused of  arguing  that  "the  starting  point  of 
democratic  ideology  is  from  the  lower  levels 
to  higher"; 

Whereas  Mr.  Guan  Welyan,  the  President 
of  the  University  of  Science  and  Technology 
at  Hefei,  Anhui,  has  been  dismissed  from 
his  position  for  not  having  censored  the  said 
Mr.  Fang. 

Whereas  Mr.  Lu  Jiaxl  and  Mr.  Yan  Deng- 
sheng.  the  President  and  Vice  President,  re- 
spectively, of  the  Chinese  National  Acade- 
my of  Sciences,  have  been  dismissed  from 
their  positions  for  having  advocated  free- 
dom of  scientific  inquiry; 

Whereas  Mr.  Yang  Wei,  a  1983  graduate 
of  the  University  of  Arizona  has  been  im- 
prisoned and  charged  with  unspecified 
counterrevolutionary  activities  by  officials 
of  the  Shanghai  Public  Security  Bureau: 

Whereas  the  principal  accusation  against 
the  said  Mr.  Yang  is  advocacy  of  political 
freedom  in  China; 

Whereas  Dr.  Che  Shaoli,  Mr.  Yang's  wife 
and  a  student  at  Baylor  University  in  Hous- 
ton, Texas,  has  been  refused  information 
about  her  husband's  whereabouts  by  Chi- 
nese authorities; 

Whereas  the  treatment  of  Mr.  Yang  and 
his  family  is  frightening  to  all  Chinese  stu- 
dents now  studying  in  the  West  and  meant 
to  be  so  by  Chinese  authorities; 

Whereas  Mr.  Zhu  Houze,  the  Chief  of 
Propaganda  for  the  Chinese  Communist 
Party  has  been  dismissed  from  his  position 
lor  advocating  freedom  of  expression  in  ide- 
ological debate: 

Whereas  Mr.  Wei  Jing-sheng,  one  of  the 
leaders  of  the  Chinese  democracy  move- 
ment of  197ft-80  remains  in  prison  because 
of  "counterrevolutionary  crimes"; 

Whereas  the  People's  Republic  of  China  is 
a  member  state  of  the  United  Nations; 

Whereas  the  People's  Republic  of  China 
has  adopted  the  United  Nations  Charter 
and  accepted  its  principles  in  authoritative 
declarations  and  resolutions  including  the 
Universal  Declarations  of  Human  Rights; 

Whereas  the  activities  of  the  People's  Re- 
public of  China  authorities  described  above 
violate  such  principles  in  the  United  Na- 
tions Charter  as  are  presented  in  the  Pre- 
amble (emphasizing  fundamental  human 
rights);  Article  2  (2)  (pledging  all  members 
to  a  good  faith  commitment  to  Charter  obli- 
gations): Article  55(aKbKc)  (promotion  of 
human  rights  and  fundamental  freedoms); 
and  Article  56  (pledge  to  carry  out  said  prin- 
ciples); 

Whereas  the  activities  of  the  People's  Re- 
public of  China  authorities  described  above 
violate  the  basic  standards  found  in  the  Uni- 
versal Declaration  of  Human  RighU  via  the 
Preamble  (pledge  of  respect  for  human 
rights  and  fundamental  freedoms);  Article  2 
(guarantee  of  all  rights  to  every  citizen  of 
signatory  member  state);  Article  3  (guaran- 
tee of  life,  liberty  and  security  of  the 
person);  Article  7  (equal  protection  before 
the  law);  Article  8  (trial  by  competent  tribu- 
nal); Article  9  (prohibiUon  against  arbitrary 
arrest  or  detention);  Article  10  (fair  public 
trial);  Article  18  (freedom  of  thought  and 
conscience);  Article  19  (freedom  of  speech 
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and  expression);  ArUde  20  (freedom  of 
peaceful  assembly  and  association);  and  Ar- 
Ucle  29  (llmltaUon  of  state  intrusion  on  indi- 
vidual rights); 

Whereas  the  People's  Republic  of  China 
by  the  action  of  (ts  Government  and  Com- 
munist Party  authorities  violated  Article  13 
(1Kb)  (promoting  international  education 
and  assisting  human  rights)  of  the  United 
Nations  Charter 

Whereas  the  People's  Republic  of  China 
has  violated  the  Universal  Declaration  of 
Human  Rights  in  Article  26  (right  to  an 
education  directed  at  full  development  of 
personaUty)  and  Article  27  (1X2)  (right  to 
participate  in  cultural  life  with  protection 
of  moral  and  material  interests  resulting 
from  one's  own  intellectual  labors); 

Whereas  cultural  relations  between  the 
United  SUtes  and  the  People's  Republic 
were  established  by  the  United  SUtes-Peo- 
ple's  Republic  of  China  CTultural  Agreement 
signed  In  Washington  on  January  31,  1979; 

Whereas  under  the  terms  of  the  said  Cul- 
tural Agreement  the  People's  Republic  of 
China  guaranteed  the  encouragement  and 
facilitation  of  the  exchange  of  Information 
and  cooperative  programs  (Articles  I,  II,  and 
III); 

Whereas  exchanges  of  scholars  and  stu- 
dents between  the  United  States  and  the 
People's  Republic  of  China  were  established 
by  the  Understanding  on  the  Exchange  of 
Students  and  Scholars  reached  in  Washing- 
ton in  October  1978  and  the  United  SUtes- 
People's  Republic  of  China  Agreement  In 
Science  and  Technology  signed  in  Washing- 
ton January  31, 1979; 

Whereas  under  the  terms  of  the  said 
agreement  on  the  exchange  of  students  and 
scholars,  the  People's  Republic  of  China 
guaranteed  a  two-way  scientific  and  scholar- 
ly exchange  for  students,  graduate  students 
and  scholars,  offering  full  study  support 
and  research  opportunities  for  the  purpose 
of  improving  contacts  in  science,  technology 
and  education; 

Whereas  under  the  terms  of  the  said 
agreement  on  Science  and  Technology  the 
People's  Republic  of  China  promised  coop- 
eration, exchange  of  information  and  docu- 
mentation. Joint  research,  contacts  between 
scientific  entities  and  cooperation  among 
the  scientific  communities  of  each  naticHi; 

Whereas  the  Government  and  Communist 
Party  officials  of  the  People's  Republic  of 
China  are  in  violation  of  the  aforesaid  Cul- 
tural, Scientific  and  Technology  and  Ex- 
change of  Students  and  Scholars  Agree- 
ments by  the  arrest  and  continued  deten- 
tion without  trial  of  returned  University  of 
Arizona  student  Yang  Wei; 

Resolved  by  the  Senate,  (The  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurringJ  That  it  is  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that  the  current  urgent  sit- 
uation in  humiui  rights  In  the  People's  Re- 
public of  China  should  be  placed  on  the 
agenda  of  the  United  Nations  Commission 
on  Human  Rights  at  Its  next  meeting  in 
Geneva,  Switzerland:  Be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  calls  upon  the  government  of  the 
People's  RepubUc  of  China  to  release  Mr. 
Yang  Wei;  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  it  Is  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress that  the  United  States  Government 
should  reexamine  its  policy  towards  permit- 
ting Chinese  students  to  study  at  American 
colleges  and  universities;  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the  (in- 
gress that  the  United  States  Government 
should  reexamine  its  technology  (including 
nuclear)  and  arms  transfer  policies  towards 
the  People's  RepubUc  of  China. 
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X.  The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  shall 
tniMmlt  a  copy  of  this  cuucuirent  resolu- 


An  early  hint  of  the  antiforeign  and 
anti-American  trend  of  the  campaign 


being  held  «rlthout  charge  somewhere 
in  the  Chinese  gulag.  I  have  met  per- 
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signs  of  political  instability  and  deep  divi- 
sion among  the  top  leaders  are  worrisome. 


Whereas  the  ABM  Treaty  is  an  integral    Post  article  about  hundreds  of  chil- 
part  of  the  formulaUon  and  conducting  of     rip<.n  in  .<3/^iif>>  Af.H<..  =,»,«  -,»-«,  k»i,«- 
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aac  S.  The  SacnUry  of  tbe  Senate  Bhmll 
tniMBilt  a  espy  of  thla  cuucuirent  rewlu- 
tka  to  the  chief  of  the  dlplnwtlc  mission 
of  the  Peaple*a  Republic  of  China  to  the 
United  Statea. 

Mr.  HSUia  Mr.  President.  I  have 
watched  events  in  mainland  China  for 
many  years.  For  the  most  part  they 
have  not  hem  happy  or  productive 
years  for  the  Chinese  people.  Just 
when  the  Chinese  people  think  the 
pressure  is  off  and  they  can  begin  to 
rebuOd  their  shattered  lives,  yet  an- 
other ridiculous  political  campaign  is 
launched  by  the  Communist  Party 
leadership  and  the  average  person  in 
China  pajw  the  inice. 

And  there  has  been  a  large  price  to 
pay.  mostly  in  lives  but  also  in  crushed 
h<9es  for  a  better  life.  Collectiviza- 
tkm.  the  antirightist  campaign,  the 
Great  Leap  Forward,  the  Cultural 
Revolution,  in  all  of  these  campaigns 
the  Udl  was  high,  often  in  the  mil- 
lions. We  know  fnan  the  Chinese'  own 
population  statistics  that  tens  of  mil- 
lions of  people  starved  to  death  in  the 
Oreat  Lei4>  alone.  A  Belgian  art  histo- 
rian has  deplored  the  permanent  loss 
of  cultural  art  treasures  destroyed  by 
ignorant  mobs  during  the  Cultural 
Revolution. 

During  all  of  this  time  the  Chinese 
Commimist  Party  sat  at  the  top  claim- 
ing to  be  omnipotent  no  matter  how 
much  destruction  It  visited  on  the  Chi- 
nese people.  It  is  no  wonder  that  the 
editors  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal  ac- 
oised  the  Chinese  Communist  Party 
of  leading  the  Chinese  people  on  a 
"long  march  to  nowhere."  When  the 
flnal  accounting  is  made  the  Commu- 
nists will  have  much  to  answer  for. 

Mr.  President.  I  regret  to  inform  the 
Senate  that  the  Communists  have  im- 
leashed  yet  another  political  campaign 
on  their  long-suffering  people.  Called 
the  campaign  against  "bourgeois  liber- 
alism." it  has  three  main  characteris- 
tics: First,  it  is  anti-intellectual. 
Second,  it  is  antidemocratic.  Third,  it 
is  antlforeign  in  general  and  anti- 
American  in  particular. 

Some  victims  are  already  known  and 
many  others  we  will  probably  never 
Icnow.  the  leading  scientists  at  the 
Academy  of  Sciences,  the  leading  in- 
vestigative Journalist,  leading  educa- 
tors, editors,  and  critics.  Newspapers 
and  Intellectual  Journals  have  been 
dosed  down.  Countless  intellectuals 
have  been  intimidated. 

Continued  dictatorship  is  the  aim  of 
the  campaign  and  the  Communists  do 
not  really  hide  their  agenda.  They 
may  call  it  the  "peoples'  democratic 
dictatorship"  but  it  is  still  dictator- 
ship. It  is  therefor  no  wonder  that 
they  reacted  with  such  fury  to  the  stu- 
dents and  workers  who  appealed  for 
limited  freedoms  in  December.  Their 
great  fear  is  democracy.  With  an  ac- 
counting by  the  Chinese  people,  their 
fate  would  be  sealed. 


An  early  hint  of  the  antlforeign  and 
anti-American  trend  of  the  campaign 
came  last  siunmer  when  the  very  able 
Peking  correspondent  for  the  New 
York  Times  was  charged  with  espio- 
nage for  having  photographed  a  1.000- 
year-old  bridge.  It  was  made  explicit  in 
January  when  the  charge  of  espionage 
was  leveled  against  the  U.S.  reporter 
with  the  best  language  aunibilltles. 
Then  leaks  were  put  about  in  Hong 
Kong  newspapers  that  he  was  being 
expelled  as  a  warning  to  others  not  to 
get  too  close  to  the  story. 

In  short,  Mr.  President,  the  ortho- 
dox Leninists  are  back  in  full  charge 
of  the  party.  Many  of  them  are  In 
their  80's.  They  know  nothing  of  the 
outside  world.  They  rarely  travel  and 
then  mostly  to  other  poverty-stricken 
Communists  lands.  The  rare  foreign 
visitors  they  meet  are  mostly  fellow 
Communists  from  such  progressive 
places  as  North  Korea  and  Bulgaria. 

Undoubtedly  the  biggest  losers  in 
this  latest  csimpaign  is  the  generation 
of  young  people  now  of  college  age.  An 
unprecedented  number  of  them  are  in 
graduate  school  abroad,  including 
19,000  in  the  United  States  alone. 
Among  the  students  is  the  second  son 
of  E>eng  Xiao-ping,  who  is  on  a  post- 
doctoral fellowship. 

I  have  met  some  of  these  students. 
They  are  hard  working  and  patriotic. 
They  had  hopes  of  being  able  to  better 
their  country  and  themselves.  They 
are  aware  of  the  difference  between 
life  on  Taiwan  and  on  the  mainland. 
They  know,  for  example,  that  the 
standard  of  living  on  Taiwan  is  better 
than  10  times  that  of  the  mainland. 
They  know  that  it  is  not  a  question  of 
lack  of  natural  or  human  resoiu-ces. 
They  know  it  is  simply  politics:  the 
competence  of  the  Republic  of  China 
leadership  on  Taiwan  and  its  commit- 
ment to  basic  hiunan  values. 

On  February  19  of  this  year  I  report- 
ed to  tdie  Senate  on  the  response  of 
the  Chinese  students  to  the  current 
political  campaign  on  the  mainland. 
At  the  time  I  said  that  over  1.000  Chi- 
nese students  have  signed  a  letter  of 
concern  to  the  Chinese  Communist 
leadership.  Now  I  am  informed  that 
the  number  of  signers  approaches 
2.000. 

Also  signing  petitions  and  letters  is 
the  American  community  of  China 
scholaic.  In  a  letter  to  Representative 
SoLARz,  20  distinguished  American 
scholaic  from  the  Center  for  Chinese 
Studies  at  the  University  of  Michigan 
noted  Che  remarkable  resemblance  be- 
tween the  tone  of  the  current  cam- 
paign against  "bourgeois  liberalism" 
and  the  disastrous  antirightist  -and 
Cultural  Revolution  campaigns. 

Among  the  human  tragedies  tieing 
played  out  on  mainland  China  is  the 
fate  of  University  of  Arizona  student 
Yang  Wei.  As  I  informed  the  Senate 
on  February  19,  Mr.  Yang  was  arrest- 
ed by  the  Chinese  secret  police  and  is 


being  held  without  charge  somewhere 
in  the  Chinese  gulag.  I  have  met  per- 
sonally witli  his  wife,  who  is  a  student 
at  the  Baylor  College  of  Medicine  in 
Houston.  Her  courage  and  determina- 
tion strikingly  remind  me  of  Mrs. 
Shcharansky.  who  had  to  travel  the 
globe  for  8  years  to  plead  for  the  re- 
lease of  her  husband  from  the  Soviet 
gulag. 

Mr.  President,  today  I  am  introduc- 
ing two  human  rights  resolutions  on 
Communist  China.  The  first  addresses 
the  issue  of  access  by  our  reporters  to 
stories  in  China.  It  calls  for  retaliation 
against  the  Chinese  for  having  thrown 
out  legitimate  Western  Journalists  on 
trumped-up  charges  of  espionage. 

The  second  resolution  lists  the  vic- 
tims of  the  current  campaign  against 
"bourgeois  liberalism,"  to  the  extent 
of  our  knowledge.  It  is  different  from 
the  one  I  discussed  in  this  body  on 
January  29  because  they  have  shut 
down  more  newspapers  and  suspended 
more  intellectual  Journals. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  common  in  Com- 
munist China  to  make  political  expres- 
sions with  big-character  posters.  I 
have  with  me  today  a  big-character 
poster  which  says,  in  Chinese,  Shi 
Peng  Yang  Wei  or  "Free  Yang  Wei." 
My  resolution  calls  upon  the  Chinese 
to  do  Just  that. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  February  4  letter  from 
the  American  China  scholars  to  Rep- 
resentative BoLARZ  be  included  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  ibllows: 

Tax  nniVEXsrrr  op  Michigan, 
CEMTra  FOR  Chinese  Studies, 
An%  Arbor,  Ml,  February  4,  1987. 
Hon.  Stephen  J.  Solarz. 
Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Asian  and  Pa- 
cific Affairs,  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs, House  of  Representatives,   Wash- 
ington, DC. 

Dear  Refrssehtattve  Solarz:  During  the 
past  decade,  as  academics,  we  have  been 
deeply  involved  in  the  expansion  of  Slno- 
American  relations.  We  have  been  consulted 
by  our  goverainent  concerning  our  nation's 
China  policy.  We  have  been  members  of  or- 
ganizations that  have  fostered  scientific, 
cultural.  an4  technical  exchanges  with 
Clilna.  We  ttave  welcomed  countless  Chi- 
nese scholars  to  our  university.  We  have  fol- 
lowed with  interest  and  admiration  China's 
renewed  economic  and  intellectual  vitality 
in  recent  yeais. 

These  have  been  gratifsrlng  years  for  us. 
For  we  believe  that  expanded  Sino-Ameri- 
can  relations  contribute  to  the  welfare  of 
the  peoples  of  both  countries  and  to  peace 
and  stability  in  world  affairs.  Fortunately, 
the  leaders  oB  both  sides— Presidents  Nixon, 
Ford.  Carter  and  Reagan  and  such  Chinese 
leaders  as  Mao  Zedong,  Zhou  Enlai.  and 
Deng  Xiaoping— helped  to  create  an  envi- 
ronment in  which  improved  relations  were 
possible. 

We  must  therefore  regretfully  share  with 
you  and  your  committee  our  concern  over 
recent  developments  in  China.  Recent  at- 
taclu  upon  some  Chinese  intellectuals  and 
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signs  of  political  instability  and  deep  divi- 
sion among  the  top  leaders  are  worrisome. 
The  tone  of  the  Ctiinese  press  is  sadly  remi- 
niscent of  periods  in  1957  and  1965-€  which 
ushered  in  eras  of  turmoil. 

It  is  stUl  too  early  to  conclude  that  gross 
human  rights  abuses  are  about  to  com- 
mence against  large  numbers  of  leading  In- 
tellectuals, though  the  pointed  attacks  on 
and  dismissals  of  particular  intellectuals  are 
disturbing.  It  is  premature  to  conclude  that 
the  open  door  policy  and  the  reform  pro- 
gram, which  iiave  elicited  much  respect  and 
helped  restore  China's  role  In  international 
affairs,  wUl  soon  be  curtailed,  although 
some  articles  in  the  Chinese  press  point  in 
this  direction. 

But  it  is  not  too  early  to  be  concerned 
over  the  consequences  of  the  recent  devel- 
opments for  Sino-American  relations.  The 
diverse  coalition  of  Americans  who  support 
expanded  ties  t>etween  China  and  the 
United  States  in  this  country  is  fragile,  and 
we  suspect  it  would  be  difficult  to  sustain 
the  American  openness  toward  China, 
should  the  leaders  of  China  again  adopt  a 
repressive  and  anti-foreign  stance.  It  would 
be  more  difficult,  for  example,  to  encourage 
American  companies  to  invest  in  China,  to 
encourage  American  scientists  and  social  sci- 
entists to  engage  in  exchanges  with  Chinese 
universities,  or  to  promote  exchanges  in 
music,  theatre  and  the  fine  arts.  We  there- 
fore thank  you  for  holding  your  hearings 
today.  We  appreciate  your  willingness  to 
stimulate  careful  thought  on  how  the 
United  States  is  likely  to  and  should  re- 
spond to  a  possibly  changing  Chinese  envi- 
ronment. 

Sincerely, 
WUliam  H.  Baxter.  Assistant  Professor 
of  Chinese;  Chun-Shu  Chang,  Profes- 
sor of  History;  James  I.  Crump,  Jr.. 
Professor  of  Chinese;  Robert  Dem- 
berger.  Professor  of  Economics;  Ken- 
neth DeWoskin,  Associate  Professor  of 
Chinese;  Norma  Diamond.  Professor 
of  Anthropology;  Richard  Edwards. 
Professor  of  History  of  Art;  Albert 
Peuerwerker,  Professor  of  History;  Yi- 
tsi  Feuerwerker,  Associate  Professor, 
Asian  Languages  and  Culture;  Luis  O. 
Gomez,  Professor  of  Buddhist  Studies; 
Whitmore  Gray,  Professor  of  Law; 
Hsin-hsin  Liang,  Lecturer  in  Chinese; 
Kenneth  Lieberthal,  Professor  of  Po- 
litical Science;  Harriet  Mills,  Professor 
of  Chinese;  E>onald  J.  Munro,  Profes- 
sor of  'Philosophy;  Rhoads  Murphey, 
Professor  of  History;  Barry  Naughton, 
Research  Associate  of  the  Center  for 
Chinese  Studies;  Michel  Oksenberg, 
Professor  of  Political  Science;  Wan 
Wei  Ying.  Head.  Asian  Library  and  Li- 
brarian; Martin  Whyte,  Professor  of 
Sociology. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  175— RE- 
VIEWING THE  NEGOTIATING 
RECORD  OF  THE  ABM  TREATY 

Mr.  HOLLINGS  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing resolution;  which  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions: 

S.  Res.  175 

Whereas  it  is  in  the  national  interest  of 
the  United  States  to  have  the  same  inter- 
pretation as  the  Soviet  Union  of  the  Antl- 
BallisUc  MissUe  (ABM)  Treaty  and  the 
agreed  statements  thereto,  as  ratified  on 
August  3, 1972; 


Whereas  the  ABM  Treaty  is  an  integral 
part  of  the  formulation  and  conducting  of 
foreign  policy  by  the  United  States: 

Whereas  the  ABM  Treaty  is  an  integral 
part  of  the  development  and  conducting  of 
military  strategy  and  policy  by  the  United 
States: 

Whereas  the  Senate  supports  the  Presi- 
dent's efforts  for  a  comprehensive  analysis 
of  all  facts  relevant  to  an  objective  interpre- 
tation of  the  ABM  Treaty; 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that  the  President  declassify  the  ne- 
gotiation record  pertaining  to  the  ABM 
Treaty. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  176— CALL- 
ING FOR  THE  RELEASE  OF  ALL 
CHILDREN  DETAINED  IN 

SOUTH  AFRICA 

Ms.  MIKULSKI  (for  herself,  Mr. 
Kennedy,  Mr.  Sanforo,  Mr.  Moyni- 
HAN,  Mr.  Weicker,  Mr.  Simon,  Mr. 
Sarbanes,  Mrs.  Kassebauh,  Mr.  Dodd, 
and  Mr.  Cranston)  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing resolution;  which  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions: 

S.  Res.  176 

Whereas  the  Republic  of  South  Africa 
under  its  system  of  apartheid  indiscrimi- 
nately detains  black  children  without 
charge  or  trial,  and  denies  parental  access  to 
these  children; 

Whereas  the  Detainees'  Parents'  Support 
Committee  of  South  Africa  has  compiled  in- 
formation estimating  that  more  than  25.000 
people  were  detained  since  June  12,  1986 
under  state  of  emergency  regulations,  and 
approximately  40%  of  these  were  children, 
including  some  under  the  age  of  10,  and 
that  thousands  of  children  are  still  in  deten- 
tion; 

Whereas  the  South  African  Minister  of 
Law  and  Order  Adriaan  Vlok  admitted  in 
February  1987  that  more  than  13,000  people 
were  detained  under  state  of  emergency  reg- 
ulations for  more  than  30  days  since  June 
12.  1986.  and  that  281  children  under  the 
age  of  16  were  currently  in  detention,  in- 
cluding one  12-year-old,  eighteen  13-year- 
olds,  and  ninety-one  14-year-olds,  and  169 
15- year-olds;  and 

Whereas  the  United  States  Ambassador  to 
South  Africa  Eklward  J.  Perkins  has  stated 
that  such  detentions  are  "a  most  serious 
abuse  of  human  rights,  particularly  so 
where  detainees  are  children  as  young  as 
11":  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  hereby 

(1)  calls  for  the  immediate  release  of  all 
the  children  detained  under  state  of  emer- 
gency regulations  in  South  Africa;  and 

(2)  pending  the  release  of  the  children, 
calls  on  the  Government  of  the  Republic  of 
South  Africa  to— 

(A)  permit  parental  access  to  the  detained 
children; 

(B)  make  public  the  names  and  locations 
of  all  the  detained  children; 

(C)  provide  the  detained  children  with 
adequate  food,  clothing,  and  protection;  and 

(D)  permit  an  international  organization 
to  verify  that  (A),  (B),  and  (C)  are  being  car- 
ried out  and  that  the  detained  children  are 
not  being  abused,  tortured,  put  into  solitary 
confinement,  and  are  not  being  held  in  de- 
tention in  the  company  of  adults. 

Ms.  MIKUI^KI.  Mr  President,  2 
weeks  after  winning  my  Senate  seat 
last  November,  I  read  a  Washington 


Post  article  about  hundreds  of  chil- 
dren in  South  Africa  who  were  being 
taken  off  the  streets  and  put  in  JalL  I 
was  appalled.  I  was  outraged  and  im- 
mediately contacted  both  our  Presi- 
dent, Secretary  of  State,  and  President 
Botha. 

I  immediately  sent  letters  to  South 
African  President  P.W.  Botha,  Secre- 
tary of  State  Shultz,  and  the  U.S.  Am- 
bassador to  South  Africa  calling  for 
the  release  of  these  children. 

In  my  letters  to  them  I  expressed 
my  concern  that  the  basic  human 
rights  of  innocent  young  children  were 
being  flagrantly  violated.  I  was  Joined 
by  40  of  my  colleagues  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  in  this  effort.  I  never 
received  a  reply  from  Pretoria,  but  I 
did  receive  a  reply  from  President 
Reagan  that  assured  me  that  we  would 
press  for  the  release  of  those  children. 

Last  month  I  met  with  the  South  Af- 
rican Ambassador  to  the  United 
States.  I  told  him  the  South  African 
Government  had  no  business  detain- 
ing innocent  children.  I  urged  him  to 
carry  that  message  to  his  government. 

I  said  this  issue  transcends  the  issue 
of  politics  or  economics.  It  was  a  ques- 
tion of  basic  human  rights. 

Today,  several  thousand  blacks  are 
in  detention.  Over  1,000  are  children. 
But  no  definite  figures  are  available 
because  the  South  African  Govern- 
ment will  not  release  the  names  and 
locations  of  those  detained. 

South  African  Minister  of  Law  and 
Order  Adriaan  Vlok  admitted  in  Feb- 
ruary that  281  children  under  the  age 
of  16  were  in  detention.  But  the  Par- 
ents' Committee  and  other  groups  say 
many  more  children  are  being  de- 
tained. 

Earlier  this  month,  the  Internation- 
al Commission  of  Jurists  issued  a 
report  strongly  condemning  the  treat- 
ment of  the  detained  children.  The 
report  stated  that: 

Children  are  being  subjected  to  wide- 
spread physical  abuse  and  torture  by  the  se- 
curity forces; 

There  apF>ears  to  be  a  wide  use  of  electric 
shocks  and  tear  gas  on  detainees; 

Some  children  have  been  seriously  injured 
and  have  died  as  a  result. 

Last  year,  an  independent  panel  of 
doctors  reported  that  of  those  chil- 
dren detained  and  released.  83  percent 
were  physically  abused  and  60  percent 
were  severely  beaten. 

Many  children  have  been  held  in 
cells  with  up  to  40  people,  including 
adults.  Those  who  have  been  released 
report  that  sexual  abuses  are  rampant. 
They  have  suffered  from  inadequate 
food  and  unsanitary  living  conditions. 
None  of  the  parents  of  the  detained 
have  access  to  their  children. 

The  imprisonment  and  torture  of 
children  is  an  affront  to  civilized  prin- 
ciples everywhere.  Expressing  U.S. 
concern  over  this  matter  through 
normal  diplomatic  channels  is  not  suf- 
ficient. 
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That  is  why  today  I  introduced  a  bi- 
partlaan  molution  calling  for  the  im- 
mediate release  of  all  the  children  who 
have  been  detained  under  the  state  of 


emergency. 

Pending  the  releaae  of  the  children, 
this  resolution  requests  the  South  Af- 
rican Government  to  talce  the  follow- 
ing actions: 

Permit  parental  access  to  the  de- 
tained children; 

Make  public  the  names  and  locations 
of  those  detained: 

Provide  the  children  with  adequate 
food,  clothing,  and  protection: 

Permit  an  international  organization 
to  verify  that  the  children  are  not 
being  abused,  tortured,  put  into  soli- 
tary ooiflnement.  or  being  held  in  the 
company  of  adult  prisoners. 

Joining  me  in  introducing  this  reso- 
lutioii  today  are:  Senators  KsifmDY, 
KMMMtMkxm,  SASBAms.  WncKXR,  Cran- 
STOa.  SzMOH.  MoTHiHAH,  Sahtord,  and 
Dora. 

By  passing  this  resolution,  the 
United  States  Senate  will  send  a  mes- 
sage to  South  Africa  and  the  nations 
of  the  world  that  children  everywhere 
are  meeial.  They  are  the  hope  for  the 
future.  The  children  of  South  Africa 
should  be  freed. 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED 


COMPETITIVE  EQUALITY 
BANKING  ACT 


PROXMIRE  (AND  GARN) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  45 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Oaui)  proposed  an  amendment  to 
the  bill  (S.  790)  to  regulate  nonbank, 
banks,  impose  a  moratorium  on  cer- 
tain securities  and  insurance  activities 
by  banks.  reci4)italize  the  Federal  Sav- 
ings and  Loan  Insurance  Corporation, 
allow  emergency  interstate  bank  ac- 
quisitions, streamline  credit  union  op- 
erati<His.  regulate  constuier  check- 
holds,  and  for  other  purposes:  as  fol- 
lows 

On  pace  6.  strike  out  lines  1  through  7 
■nd  Inaert  in  lieu  thereof  the  f ollowlns: 

"(H)  an  industrial  loan  company,  industri- 
al bank,  or  other  similar  institution  which 
was  In  existenoe  on  March  S,  1987.  and 

"(1)  was  chartered  under  the  laws  of  a 
State  which  had  In  effect  or  under  consider- 
ation In  its  lecislature  a  sUtute  which  re- 
quired or  would  require  such  Institution  to 
obtain  Federal  deposit  insurance;  and 

"(I)  does  not  accept  demand  deposite  that 
the  depoattor  may  withdraw  by  check  or 
similar  means  for  payment  to  third  parties: 

"(U)  has  total  assets  of  less  than 
$100.000,00(h  or 

"(in)  is  not  acquired  by  a  company;  or 

"(tl)  obtained  Insurance  under  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Act  on  or  before  March  5. 
1967.  and  does  not.  directly  or  indirectly  or 
throuch  an  affiliate,  ensace  in  any  activity 
in  which  it  was  not  lawfully  engaged  as  of 
March  8, 1987. 


No  institution  shall  retain  the  exemption 
provided  by  this  subparagraph  if  it  permits 
any  overdraft,  including  any  Intra-day  over- 
draft, or  Incurs  any  such  overdraft  In  its  ac- 
count at  a  Federal  reserve  bank,  on  behalf 
of  an  affiliate,  unless  such  overdraft  results 
from  an  inadvertent  computer  or  account- 
ing error  that  is  beyond  the  control  of  the 
institution  and  af  f  Uiate. 

On  page  13.  line  9.  before  the  period. 
Insert  the  following:  •',  except  that  insur- 
ance activities  shall  be  limited  to  those  per- 
missible under  section  4(cK8).  A  savings 
bank  that  was  engaged  in  the  sale  of  savings 
bank  life  Insurance  as  of  March  5,  1987,  may 
also  continue  to  sell  such  insurance  if  such 
activity  (A)  Is  expressly  authorized  by  the 
State  of  Connecticut,  Massachusetts,  or 
New  York  and  the  bank  is  located  in  one  of 
those  States  that  authorizes  such  activity; 
(B)  is  carried  out  by  the  savings  bank  and 
not  by  any  subsidiary  or  holding  company 
affiliate  of  the  savings  bank;  (C)  is  carried 
out  by  the  savings  bank  in  accordance  with 
the  residency  or  employment  limitations  set 
forth  in  the  savings  bank  life  Insurance  stat- 
ute in  e&ect  on  March  5,  1987,  in  the  afore- 
mentioned State  where  the  bank  is  located; 
and  (D)  is  otherwise  carried  out  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  savings  bank  life  insurance 
activity  of  savings  banks  in  the  same  State 
that  are  not  subsidiaries  of  a  bank  holding 
company  registered  under  this  Act". 

On  page  13,  line  14.  after  the  first  period, 
insert  the  following:  "For  the  purpose  of 
this  subsection,  the  term  'savings  bank'  in- 
cludes a  cooperative  bank  that  is  an  insured 
bank  as  defined  in  section  3(h)  of  the  Feder- 
al Deport  Insurance  Act." 

On  page  13,  lines  21  through  24,  strike  out 
"October  15,  1982),  and  any  other  bank  af- 
filiated with  the  savings  bank  prior  to  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  subsection,  consti- 
tute" and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "March  5, 
1987)  constitute  on  March  5,  1987,  and 
thereafter". 

Beginning  with  "In"  on  page  13,  line  25, 
strike  out  all  through  the  first  period  on 
page  14,  line  2. 

On  page  14,  line  2,  after  the  first  period, 
insert  the  following:  "For  the  purpose  of 
this  subsection,  the  term  'savings  bank'  In- 
cludes a  cooperative  bank  that  is  an  insured 
bank  as  defined  in  section  3(h)  of  the  Feder- 
al Deposit  Insurance  Act." 

On  page  20,  line  6,  strike  out  aU  that  fol- 
lows the  period. 

On  pafe  20.  between  lines  6  and  7.  insert 
the  following: 

"(E)  The  provisions  of  this  paragraph 
shall  not  apply  to  any  trust  company  or 
credit  card  bank,  as  defined  in  subpara- 
graphs CD)  or  (F).  respectively,  of  section 
2(c)(1)  of  the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act  of 
1956. ";  and 

On  pa(e  22,  line  3,  after  the  comma  insert 
"except  where  the  suxiuisition  is  pursuant  to 
section  4D6(f )  or  section  408(m),". 

On  page  25,  line  3,  after  "Institution" 
insert  "and  including  a  savings  and  loan 
holding  company  which  would  have  benefit 
of  this  exemption  but  for  its  ownership  of 
one  or  more  subsidiary  insured  institutions 
acquired  pursuant  to  section  408(m)  of  the 
National  Housing  Act  if  all  such  subsidiary 
insured  institutions  are  qualified  thrift  lend- 
ers". 

On  page  25.  line  12.  before  "assets"  insert 
"tangible". 

On  page  26.  line  1,  before  "assets"  insert 
"tangible". 

On  page  26.  line  5.  after  "bank"  insert  "or 
cooperative  bank". 

On  page  26.  line  7,  after  "bank"  insert  "or 
cooperative  bank". 


On  page  26,  line  9.  before  "assets"  Insert 
'"tangible". 

On  page  26^  line  11.  before  ""assets"  Insert 
""tangible". 

On  page  26,  line  14.  before  "'assets"  insert 
"tangible". 

On  page  26,  line  21.  before  "assets"  Insert 
"tangible". 

On  page  27.  line  2.  before  the  period  insert 
the  following:  "",  or  when  the  Corporation 
determines  that  such  grant  will  facilitate  a 
transaction  authorized  under  section  406(f) 
or  408(m)  of  this  Act  and  that  the  acquired 
institution  wUl  meet  the  same  percentage  of 
assets  requirements  applicable  to  institu- 
tions under  the  last  sentence  of  subpara- 
graph (B)". 

On  page  27,  line  23,  strike  out  "stock  sav- 
ings". 

On  page  30,  line  23,  after  the  comma 
insert  the  ffillowlng:  "and  a  cooperative 
bank  that  is  an  Insured  bank,  as  defined  in 
section  3(h)  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insur- 
ance Act,". 

On  page  31,  between  lines  7  and  8,  insert 
the  following: 

(g)  Section  408  of  the  National  Housing 
Act  (12  U.S.C.  1730a)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  subsection  (n). 

On  page  31,  line  15,  after  "Act"  insert  ".  or 
unless  such  member  is  an  insured  institu- 
tion which  was  chartered  prior  to  (October 
15.  1982.  as  a  savings  bank  under  State  law 
or  which  acquired  its  principal  assets  from 
an  institution  which  was  chartered  prior  to 
October  IS,  1982,  as  a  savings  bank  under 
State  law  or  is  currently  a  savings  bank  as 
defined  in  section  3(g)  of  the  Federal  Depos- 
it Insurance  Act". 

On  page  31,  line  18.  after  "Sec.  106." 
insert  "(a)". 

On  page  33,  between  lines  20  and  21, 
insert  the  following: 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  ceas«  to  be  effective  one  year  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Competitive 
Equality  Banking  Act  of  1987. 

On  page  31,  line  4.  strike  out  "(f)"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(g)". 

On  page  37.  line  5.  after  "bank"  insert  "or 
cooperative  bank". 

On  page  37,  under  line  21.  insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

MOW  Accouirrs 
Sec.  109.  Section  2(a)(2)  of  Public  Law  93- 
100  (12  U.S.C.  1832(aKc))  is  amended  by  in- 
serting the  term   "political."  immediately 
after  "educational.". 

CXEXFTION  ntOM  ATFILIATE  TRAM SACTION 
RESTRICnOMS 

Sec.  110.  Section  408  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1730a)  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(r)  EzEMrriONS.— Notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law— 

"(1)  an  institution,  the  accounts  of  which 
are  insured  bf  the  Corporation,  that  is  not 
controlled  by  any  company  and  that  is  or 
becomes  a  savings  and  loan  holding  compa- 
ny through  the  acquisition  of  100  per 
centum  of  the  voting  stock  (except  for  direc- 
tors' qualifying  shares)  of  one  or  more  Insti- 
tutions the  aocounts  of  which  are  so  Insured 
shall  not  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  sub- 
section (d)  of  this  section,  as  to  transactions 
with  such  sul>sidiaries.  or  to  subsections  (f) 
and  (g)  of  this  section: 

"(2)  an  institution,  the  deposits  of  which 
are  insured  by  the  Federal  Deposit  Insur- 
ance Corporation,  that  is  not  controlled  by 
any  company  and  that  is  or  becomes  a  sav- 
ings and  loan  holding  company  through  the 
acquisition  of  100  per  centum  of  the  voting 


stock  (except  for  directors'  qualifying 
shares)  of  one  or  more  institutions  the  de- 
posits of  which  are  so  Insured  shall  not  be 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  subsection  (d)  of 
this  section,  as  to  transactions  with  such 
subsidiaries,  or  to  subsections  <f)  and  (g)  of 
this  section;  and 

"(3)  the  insured  subsidiaries  referred  to  in 
paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  shall  not  be  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  subsection  (d)  of  this 
section,  as  to  transactions  with  their  parent 
institution,  or  to  subsections  (f)  and  (g)  of 
this  section.". 

CONSIDERATIOH  OF  CERTAIN  ACQUISITIONS 

Sec.  111.  (a)  Section  408  (e)  of  the  Nation- 
al Housing  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1730a(e))  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (4)  as  (5): 

(2)  by  Inserting  a  new  paragraph  (4)  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(4)  In  every  case  in  which  a  filing  of  any 
type  is  required  by  this  section  or  regula- 
tions hereunder  prior  to  the  acquisition  of 
stock  of  an  Insured  Institution,  the  Corp>ora- 
tion,  in  evaluating  such  f  Uing,  shall  consider 
the  likelihood  that  the  proposed  acquisition 
win  result  In  the  loss  or  reduction  of  the  tax 
benefits  of  the  Insured  institution's  net  op- 
erating loss  carryforwards  under  section  382 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986.  The 
Corporation  may  not  permit  any  acquisition 
which  wUl  increase  the  likelihood  of  future 
loss  or  reduction  of  the  tax  benefits  of  an 
Insured  institution's  net  operating  loss  car- 
ryforwards under  section  382  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  if  such  net  operating 
loss  carryforwards  result  from  the  insured 
Institution's  acquisition  of  insured  institu- 
tions under  section  406  of  the  National 
Housing  Act,  under  subsection  (m)  of  this 
section,  or  pursuant  to  acquisitions  that  are 
otherwise  supervisory  cases.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  above,  the  Corporation  may 
permit— 

"(A)  acquisitions  where  the  proposed  ac- 
quirer commits  in  writing  to  inject  suffi- 
cient capital  into  the  insured  institution  to 
compensate  for  any  future  loss  or  reduction 
of  the  tax  benefits  of  net  operating  loss  car- 
ryforwards. 

"(B)  acquisitions  which  are  approved  by 
the  majority  of  the  holders  of  voting  stock 
of  the  institution,  or 

"(C)  acquisitions  pursuant  to  section  406 
of  the  National  Housing  Act,  subsection  (m) 
of  this  section  or  that  are  otherwise  deemed 
supervisory  cases  by  the  Corporation. 

In  situations  descrlljed  In  subparagraphs 
(A),  (B),  and  (C),  the  Corporation  may  deny 
a  proposed  acquisition  If  it  determines  that 
the  loss  or  reduction  of  the  net  operating 
loss  carryforwards  will  be  harmful  to  the  in- 
sured Institution  Involved.". 

(b)  Section  407(q)  of  the  National  Housing 
Act  (12  U.S.C.  1730(q))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (8) 
through  (18),  respectively: 

(2)  by  Inserting  a  new  paragraph  (8)  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(8)  In  every  case  In  which  a  filing  of  any 
type  is  made  under  this  subsection  or  the 
Corporation's  regulations  hereunder  prior 
to  the  acquisition  of  stock  of  an  insureid  In- 
stitution, the  Corporation,  in  evaluating 
such  filing,  shall  consider  the  likelihood 
that  the  proposed  acquisition  will  result  In 
the  loss  or  reduction  of  the  tax  benefits  of 
the  Insured  Institution's  net  operating  loss 
carryforwards  under  section  382  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1986.  The  Corpora- 
tion may  not  permit  any  acquisition  which 
will  increase  the  likelihood  of  future  loss  or 
reduction  of  the  tax  benefits  of  an  Insured 
Institution's    net   operating    loss   carryfor- 


wards under  section  382  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1986  if  such  net  operating  loss 
carryforwards  result  from  the  Insured  Insti- 
tution's acquisition  of  insured  institutions 
under  section  406  or  section  408(m)  of  the 
National  Housing  Act  or  pursuant  to  acqui- 
sitions that  are  otherwise  supervisory  cases. 
Notwithstanding  the  above,  the  Corporation 
may  permits 

"(A)  acquisitions  where  the  proposed  ac- 
quirer commits  in  writing  to  inject  suffi- 
cient capital  into  the  insured  Institution  to 
compensate  for  any  future  loss  or  reduction 
of  the  tax  benefits  of  net  operating  loss  car- 
ryforwards, 

"(B)  acquisitions  which  are  approved  by 
the  majority  of  the  holders  of  voting  stock 
of  the  institution,  or 

"(C)  acquisitions  pursuant  to  section  406 
or  408(m)  of  the  National  Housing  Act  or 
that  are  otherwise  deemed  supervisory  cases 
by  the  Corporation. 

In  situations  described  in  subparagraphs 
(A),  (B),  and  (C).  the  Corporation  may  deny 
a  proposed  acquisition  if  it  determines  that 
the  loss  or  reduction  of  the  net  operating 
loss  carryforwards  will  be  harmful  to  the  in- 
sured institution  involved.". 

On  page  39,  line  1,  strike  out  'notwith- 
standing the  provisions  of"  and  Insert  In 
lieu  thereof  "except  as  provided  in". 

On  page  39,  line  5,  after  "bank  "  insert 
"other  than  a  savings  bank  as  defined  in 
section  3(g)  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insur- 
ance Act". 

On  page  39,  lines  9  and  10,  strike  out  ".  in- 
cluding a  State-chartered  savings  bank". 

On  page  47,  line  16,  strike  out  "required  to 
be  carried"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"added". 

On  page  52.  line  17,  strike  "required  to  be 
carried"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "added". 

On  page  52,  line  22,  after  "1985"  Insert  a 
comma. 

On  page  53,  line  12,  after  the  open  paren- 
thesis insert  "the  amount  of". 

On  page  56,  line  6,  strike  out  "(7)"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(6)". 

Beginning  with  page  56,  line  13,  strike  all 
through  page  58,  line  6  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

"(f)  Assessment  Authority  of  the  Fi- 
nancing Corporation.— 

"(1)  In  general.— The  Financing  Corpora- 
tion may,  with  the  approval  of  the  Board, 
assess  semiannually  on  each  insured  institu- 
tion an  assessment,  except  that  the  aggre- 
gate amount  assessed  under  this  paragraph 
on  any  insured  institution  for  any  year  may 
not  exceed  an  amount  equal  to  Viath  of  1 
percent  of  the  aggregate  amount  of  all  ac- 
counts of  insured  members  of  such  insured 
institution  for  such  year. 

"(2)  Supplekehtal  assessment  author- 
ized.—Upon  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  Di- 
rectorate that  additional  funds  are  needed 
to  pay  the  interest  on  the  obligations  of  the 
Financing  Corporation  because  no  other 
funds  are  available,  the  Financing  Corpora- 
tion may,  with  the  approval  of  the  Board 
and  in  addition  to  any  assessment  assessed 
under  paragraph  ( 1 ),  assess  on  each  Insured 
institution  an  assessment,  except  that  the 
aggregate  amount  assessed  under  this  para- 
graph on  any  Insured  Institution  for  any 
year  may  not  exceed  an  amount  equal  to 
Vath  of  1  percent  of  the  aggregate  amount 
of  all  accounts  of  insured  members  of  such 
insured  institution  for  such  year. 

"(3)  Total  amount  op  assessments  may 
not  exceed  interest  and  financing  costs.— 
The  aggregate  amount  of  all  assessments  as- 
sessed under  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  for  any 
year  may  not  exceed— 


"(A)  the  aggregate  amount  of— 

"(i)  Issuance  costs  (as  such  term  Is  defined 
In  subsection  (gK5KA))  Incurred  with  re- 
spect to  obligations  issued  during  such  semi- 
annual period; 

"(ii)  interest  paid  on  (and  any  redemption 
premium  paid  with  respect  to)  obligations  of 
the  Financing  Corporation  during  such 
year;  and 

"(iii)  custodian  fees  (as  such  term  is  de- 
fined in  subsection  (g)(5KB))  incurred 
during  such  year;  minus 

"(B)  the  aggregate  amount  of  any  pay- 
ments under  subsection  (gK4)  during  such 
year. 

"(4)  Payment  to  financing  corporation.— 
All  assessments  assessed  by  the  Financing 
Corporation  under  paragraph  (1)  or  (2) 
shall  be  paid  to  the  Financing  Corpora- 
tion.". 

On  page  59,  after  the  open  parenthesis 
insert  "the  amount  of". 

On  page  61,  line  15,  strike  out  "The"  and 
insert  In  lieu  thereof  "Except  as  provided  in 
subsection  (eK7)(B),  the". 

On  page  73.  strike  out  lines  13  through  22. 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(vii)  Final  payoff  year  defined.— For  the 
purpose  of  this  subparagraph, ,.  the  term 
'final  payoff  year'  means  the  year  of  matu- 
rity of  the  last  maturing  obligation  of  the 
Financing  Corporation  which  was  issued 
under  section  21  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Act  and  will  mature  before  January  1. 
2027. 

On  page  75.  line  23.  strike  out  "(e)"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(d)". 

On  page  75,  line  23,  strike  out  "(h)"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(g)". 

On  page  86,  lines  6  and  7,  strike  out  ",  as 
established  by  the  Financial  Accounting 
Standards  Board". 

On  page  86,  lines  15  and  16.  strike  out  ", 
as  established  by  the  Financial  Accounting 
Standards  Board". 

On  page  86,  under  line  23,  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

participation  in  public  offerings 
Sec.  312.  The  Chairman  of  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board  shall,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  In- 
surance Corporation,  ensure  that  minority 
owned  or  controlled  commercial  banks,  in- 
vestment banking  firms,  underwriters,  and 
bond  counsels,  shall  have  an  opportunity  to 
participate  to  a  significant  degree  in  any 
public  offering  under  section  21  of  the  Fed- 
eral Home  Loan  Bank  Act. 

POWTERS  OF  THE  FEDERAL  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN 
INSURANCE  CORPORATION 

Sec.  313.  Section  402(c)  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1725(c))  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(6)  To  issue  such  rules,  regulations,  and 
orders  as  necessary  to  define  any  terms  used 
in  this  Act  and  administer  and  carry  out  its 
purposes,  including  regulation  of  unsafe  or 
imsound  practices  by  insured  institutions.". 

On  page  108.  between  lines  19  and  20, 
Insert  the  following: 

AUTHORITY  OF  FDIC 

Sec.  408.  The  last  sentence  of  section  9  of 
the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act  (12 
U.S.C.  1819)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following:  "Including  regu- 
lation of  unsafe  or  unsound  practices  by  in- 
sured banks". 

On  page  115.  between  lines  10  and  11, 
insert  the  following: 

TRANSFER  OF  FTC  JURISDICTION  TO  NCUA 

Sec.  515.  (a)  Sections  5(aK2),  6(a)  and  6(b> 
of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act  (IS 
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UAC  45<ftXa).  46(a)  and  48(b)>  arc  amend- 
•d  toy  iDMrtlnc  tanmedlately  after  "section 
lacfXa)."  the  foDowliir  "FMeral  credit 
OBloaB  deaofbed  In  aection  IMf  X4).". 

(b)  The  aeoond  provlao  in  aection  6  of  the 
PBdetal  TVade  OommlaBton  Act  (15  U.S.C. 
4«)ii8iMaded- 

(1)  by  Inantlnc  Iminediately  after  "section 
IKfXS)."  the  foUowlnr  "Federal  credit 
unlona  deacribcd  in  McUon  IWf K4),";  and 

(3)  by  Inaertinc  immediately  after  "in 
tHwtp^w  as  a  savinci  and  loan  institution" 
the  foUowtnt:  ".  in  business  as  a  Federal 
credit  union.". 

(cKl)  The  aeoond  sentence  of  section 
IKfXl)  of  the  Fedoal  Trade  Ccmimlssion 
Act  (IS  V&C.  57a(fXl»  is  amended  by  in- 
aerttaic  t—ww^t^'y  after  "paragraph  (3))" 
the  fcdlowing:  "and  the  NaUonal  Credit 
Dnkm  Admlniatimtion  Board  (with  respect 
to  Pederal  credit  unions  described  in  para- 
iraph  (4))". 

(S)  The  last  aentenoe  of  section  18(f  XI)  of 
the  Federal  Trade  Ctmuniasion  Act  (15 
U.ac.  S7a(fXl))  is  amended— 

(A)  by  strikhv  "either  such"  and  inserting 
In  Ueu  thereof  "any  such": 

(B)  by  Inaerting  "or  Federal  credit  unions 
deacrlbed  in  paragraph  (4),"  immediately 
after  "paragraph  (3),"  each  place  it  appears 
therein:  and 

(C)  by  inaerting  immediately  after  'with 
rtapifct  to  banka"  the  following:  ",  savings 
and    loan    institutions    or    Federal    credit 


(3)  Section  IMf)  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Oommiaaion  Act  (15  n.S.C.  57a(f »  is  amend- 
ed by  redfignatlng  paragraphs  (4),  (5).  and 
(6)  aa  paragraphs  (5),  (6).  and  (7),  respec- 
ttrely,  and  by  Inserting  immediately  after 
pancraph  (3)  the  following: 

"(4)  Compliance  with  regulations  pre- 
scribed under  this  subsection  shall  be  en- 
forced with  respect  to  Federal  credit  unions 
under  sections  130  and  206  of  the  Federal 
Credit  Union  Act  (12  U.S.C.  17S6  and 
1766).". 

On  page  138,  strilce  out  lines  12  through 
16. 


CHAFEE  AMiafDMENT  NO.  46 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 
Mr.  CHAFEE  submitted  an  amend- 
ment Intended  to  be  proposed  by  him 
to  the  bill  S.  790,  supra;  as  follows: 

At  the  bottom  of  page  37,  add  the  follow- 
ing: 

TITLE  n— MORATORTDM  ON  CERTAIN 
NONBANKING  ACTIVmES 

MtnATOanilf  on  CKKTAIM  HONBAinUNG 

Acnvims 
8k.  201.  (a)  Beginning  on  March  6,  1987, 
and  until  one  year  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  the  Competitive  Equality  Banlcing 
Act  of  1987— 

(1)  a  Federal  hanlring  agency  may  not 
iaaue  any  rule,  regulation,  or  order  that 
would  have  the  effect  of  increasing  the  in- 
auranoe  powera  of  banks  or  baniL  holding 
companies  or  hanking  or  nonlMuiking  sub- 
airtlartea  thereof  either  with  respect  to  spe- 
dflc  banka  or  bank  holding  companies  or 
aobaldiarlea  thereof  or  generally  l>eyond 
thoae  expreaaly  authorized  for  bank  holding 
oompanlea  imder  auliparagraphs  (A) 
through  (Q)  of  aection  4(cX8)  of  the  Bank 
HokHng  Company  Act  of  1956; 

(2)  notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 3(f)  of  the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act 
of  1956,  the  Board  of  Qovemors  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Syatem  may  not  approve  the 


acquisition  by  a  bank  holding  company  of 
any  company,  including  a  State-chartered 
bank,  unless  the  bank  holding  company  has 
agreed  to  limit  the  insurance  activities  of 
that  company  to  those  permissible  under 
section  4(cK8).  This  paragraph  shall  not 
apply  to  the  acquisition  of  a  State-chartered 
bank,  including  a  State-chartered  savings 
bank  that  upon  acquisition  would  t>e  subject 
to  the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act  of  1956, 
pursuant  to  a  reorganization  plan  under 
which  the  stockholders  of  the  bank  ex- 
change their  shares  for  shares  In  a  newly 
created  bank  holding  company  which  is  not 
a  subsidUry  of  any  other  company  or  to  the 
acquisition  of  a  State-chartered  bank  by  a 
bank  holding  company  that  on  March  6. 
1987,  controlled  one  or  more  State-char- 
tered banks  that  have  engaged  in  insurance 
actlvitleE  Identical  to  those  of  the  newly  ac- 
quired institution  so  long  as  the  bank  hold- 
ing company  agrees  that  it  will  (A)  within  2 
years  of  the  consummation  of  its  acquisition 
of  the  State-chartered  bank,  divest  or  termi- 
nate that  bank's  Impermissible  insurance  ac- 
tivities, and  (B)  limit  the  bank's  insurance 
activitieE  during  that  2-year  period  to  the 
renewal  of  existing  policies:  and 

(3)  a  national  bank  may  not  expand  its  in- 
surance agency  activities  pursuant  to  the 
Act  of  aeptember  7,  1916  (12  U.S.C.  92),  Into 
places  where  it  was  not  conducting  such  ac- 
tivities as  of  March  5,  1987. 

(b)  As  used  in  this  section— 

(1)  the  term  "bank  holding  company"  has 
the  same  meaning  as  in  section  2(a)  of  the 
Bank  Holding  Company  Act  of  1956:  and 

(2)  the  term  "Federal  banking  agency" 
has  the  same  meaning  as  the  term  "appro- 
priate Federal  banlcing  agency"  has  in  sec- 
tion 3(q)  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Act. 

(c)  Nothing  in  tiiis  section  may  be  con- 
strued to  increase  or  reduce  the  insurance 
authority  of  bank  holding  companies  or 
banlilng  or  nonbanking  subsidiaries  thereof 
or  of  national  banlEs  under  current  law. 


BREAUX  AMENDMENT  NO.  47 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 
Mr.  BREAUX  submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  him 
to  the  bill  S.  790,  supra;  as  follows: 

Beginning  with  page  38,  line  1,  strike  out 
all  through  page  41,  line  4.  and  redesignate 
the  remaining  provisions  accordingly. 


PRICE-ANDERSON  AMENDMENTS 
ACT 


STAFFORD  AMENDMENT  NO.  48 

(Ordered  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Environment  and  Public  Works.) 

Mr.  STAFFORD  submitted  an 
amendment  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  him  to  the  biU  (S.  843)  to  amend 
the  Price-Anderson  provisions  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954  to  extend 
and  improve  the  procedures  for  the 
PTotecXioTi  of  the  public  from  nuclear 
incidents;  as  follows: 

The  "Price-Anderson  Amendments  Act  of 
1987"  is  amended  by  striking  section  6  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 


■^Ec  «.  iNniiu.  uMrr  on  REiitosPEcnvE  pay- 

MgNTS  AND  LIMIT  ON  A(MiRBGATE  U- 

alUTY  FOB  A  SINGLE  NUtXEAR  IN- 
>BNT       OUTSIDE       THE       UNfrEO 
SltATKS.- 

Section  170e  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of 
1954,  as  amended,  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(1)  With  respect  to  liability  for  one  or 
more  nuclear  incidents  covered  by  an  indus- 
try retrospective  rating  plan  required  by 
subsection  b.  which  is  not  in  excess  of  the 
maximum  amount  of  financial  protection 
required  of  the  licensees  covered  by  the  in- 
dustry retroefjective  rating  plan— 

"(A)  the  aggregate  payments  in  any  single 
year  by  or  oa  behalf  of  persons  indenmif led 
shall  not  be  required  to  exceed  the  amount 
of  financial  protection  provided  in  that  year 
pursuant  to  subsection  b.,  and 

"(B)  the  funds  provided  by  financial  pro- 
tection pursuant  to  subsection  b.  in  any 
year  by  or  on  behalf  of  such  persons  indem- 
nified and,  where  appropriate,  the  funds 
provided  as  a  result  of  the  issuance  of  obli- 
gations pursuant  to  subsection  b.(4),  shall 
be  the  exclusive  source  of  payments  for 
public  liability  claims. 

"(2)  With  respect  to  any  nuclear  incident 
occurring  outside  of  the  United  States  to 
which  an  agreement  of  indemnification  en- 
tered into  under  the  provisions  of  section 
170d.  is  applicable,  such  aggregate  liability 
shall  not  exceed  the  amount  of  $100,000,000 
together  with  the  amount  of  financial  pro- 
tection required  of  the  contractor.". 


NOTICES  OP  HEARINGS 

PERMANENT  StTBCOIOf  ITTEE  ON  INVESTIGATIONS 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  announce  for  the  information 
of  the  Senate  and  the  public  that  the 
Permanent  Subcommittee  on  Investi- 
gations of  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs,  will  hold  a  hearing  on 
exploitation  of  youing  adults  in  door- 
to-door  sales. 

This  hearing  will  take  place  on 
Monday,  April  6,  1987  at  10  a.m.  in 
room  342  of  the  Dlrksen  Senate  Office 
Building.  For  further  Information, 
please  contact  Daniel  F.  Rinzel  of  the 
subcommittee's  minority  staff  at  224- 
9157.  1 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES 
TO  MEET 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  EAST  ASIAN  AND  PACIFIC 
APPAIRS 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  E!ast  Asian  and  Pacific  Af- 
fairs, of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations, be  authorized  to  meet  during 
the  session  of  the  Senate  on  Wednes- 
day, March  25,  1987.  at  2  p.m.  to  hold 
hearings  on  ambassadorial  nomina- 
tions and  an  overview  of  U.S.  policy 
toward  Asia. 

The  PRBSIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOMMITTtEE  ON  WES-rERN  HEMISPHERE  AND 
PEACE  CORPS  APPAIRS 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  (M)nsent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Western  Hemisphere  and 
Peace  Corps  Affairs,  of  the  Committee 


on  Foreign  Relations,  be  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
on  Wednesday.  March  25,  1987.  to 
hold  hearings  on  the  fiscal  year  1988 
authorization  request  for  the  Western 
Hemisphere. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  ON  GOVERNMENTAL  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Governmental  Affairs,  be  au- 
thorized to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  on  Wednesday,  March  25, 
1987,  at  2  p.m.  to  hold  hearings  on  pro- 
posed legislation  relating  to  the  Gov- 
ernment's role  in  economic  competi- 
tiveness. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON  INTELLIGENCE 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Select 
Committee  on  Intelligence  be  author- 
ized to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  on  Wednesday,  March  25,  1987, 
to  resume  closed  hearings  on  proi)osed 
legislation  authorizing  funds  for  fiscal 
year  1988  for  the  intelligence  commu- 
nity. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  INTERNATIONAL  FINANCE 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  International  Finance  and 
Monetary  Policy  of  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs 
be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  ses- 
sion of  the  Senate  on  Wednesday, 
March  25,  1987,  to  conduct  oversight 
hearings  on  the  Export-Import  Bank, 
export  trading  companies,  and  export 
promotion  programs  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  ON  FINANCE 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance  be  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  on 
Wednesday,  March  25,  1987,  to  hold 
hearings  on  the  impact  of  imports  on 
national  security,  including  the  provi- 
sions of  S.  285,  Introduced  by  Senator 
Byrd;  title  V  of  S.  490.  the  Senate 
trade  bill,  introduced  by  Senators 
Bentsen  and  Danforth;  S.  470.  intro- 
duced by  Senator  Grassley;  S.  694.  In- 
troduced by  Senator  Bentsen  and 
others;  and  section  171  of  H.R.  3. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  ANTITRUST,  MONOPOLIES, 
AND  BUSINESS  RIGHTS 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Antitrust,  Monopolies,  and 
Business  Rights  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  be  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  on 
Wednesday.  March  25,  1987.  to  hold 
hearings  on  airline  deregulation. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  ON  ENERGY  AND  NATURAL 
RESOURCES 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Natuiral  Resources 
be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  ses- 
sion of  the  Senate  on  Wednesday, 
March  25,  1987,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  ON  ARMED  SERVICES 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services,  be  author- 
ized to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  on  Wednesday,  March  25,  1987, 
to  hold  open  and  closed  hearings  on 
U.S.  military  strategy  in  the  area  of 
responsibility  of  the  U.S.  European 
Command. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  PROJECTION  FORCES  AND 
REGIONAL  DEFENSE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Pro- 
jection Forces  and  Regional  Defense 
Sut)committee,  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  be  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  on 
March  25,  1987,  at  3  p.m.,  to  receive 
testimony  on  Navy  mine  warfare  pro- 
grams in  review  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  authorization  request  for 
fiscal  years  1988  and  1989. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  READINESS  SUSTAINABILITY 
AND  SUPPORT 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Read- 
iness, Sustainability  and  Support  Sub- 
committee, of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  be  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  on 
March  25,  1987,  at  1:30  p.m.,  to  receive 
testimony  on  readiness  and  sustain- 
ability programs  in  review  of  the  fiscal 
years  1988  and  1989  Department  of 
Defense  authorization  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


GREEK  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 

•  Ms.  MIKULSKI.  Mr.  President, 
today  marks  the  166th  anniversary  of 
the  start  of  the  Greek  uprising  against 
nearly  four  centuries  of  tyrannical 
Turkish  Ottoman  rule.  For  close  to  a 
decade,  the  Greeks  fought  valiantly 
and  aganist  tremendous  odds  to  re- 
establish Greek  independence  and 
freedom. 

It  is  particularly  fitting  that  Ameri- 
cans, as  we  prepare  to  celebrate  the 
200th  anniversary  of  the  signing  of 
our  Constitution,  join  in  observing 
Greek   Independence   Day.   The   ties 


binding  our  two  nations  always  have 
been  strong  and  continue  strong 
today.  We  never  can  forget  that  Amer- 
ica's Founding  Fathers  relied  exten- 
sively upon  the  political  and  philo- 
sophical experiences  of  the  ancient 
Greeks  when  they  were  drawing  up 
our  own  democratic  form  of  govern- 
ment. The  constitutional  demo<n'acies 
that  we  share  have  forged  a  deep  and 
lasting  bond  t>etween  our  nations. 
That  bond  is  apparent  still,  not  only  in 
the  many  contributions  made  by 
Greek  Americans  in  oiir  <»untry 
today,  but  in  our  ongoing  partnership 
with  Greece  in  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization  [NATO]. 

As  a  result  of  that  partnership. 
Greece  is  the  I(x:ation  of  four  vital 
military  bases  supporting  U.S.  inter- 
ests in  the  eastern -Mediterranean. 

Let  us  hope  that  a  relationship  built 
upon  150  years  of  mutual  support  can 
continue  to  move  forward  in  that 
spirit.  As  our  nations  begin  talks  to 
renew  the  leases  on  those  military 
bases,  I  call  upon  our  Government  to 
continue  the  steady  and  even  handed 
approach  that  has  characterized  our 
foreign  policy  dealings  with  Greece  in 
recent  years.  Specifically,  I  urge  con- 
tinuance of  the  firm  7-to-lO  ratio  of 
foreign  aid  assistance  to  Greece  and 
Turkey,  and  continued  pressure  on 
Turkey  to  withdraw  its  occupying 
forces  on  the  island  of  Cyprus. 

The  year  1987,  an  historic  year  in 
American  history,  is  an  appropriate 
time  to  review  our  relations  with 
modem  Greece  and  reflect  upon  how 
much  we  have  shared  over  the  centur- 
ies. As  we  join  today  in  observing 
Greek  Independence  Day,  we  can  be 
grateful  that  our  alliance  with  what 
Thomas  Jefferson  called  "the  first  of 
civilized  nations"  not  only  survives, 
but  grows  stronger.  Let  us  hope  that 
we  continue  to  nourish  our  unique  and 
valuable  friendship.* 


GREEK  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 
•  Mr.  SPECTTER.  Mr.  President,  last 
year  in  the  99th  Congress,  I  intro- 
duced a  joint  resolution  designating 
March  25,  1987,  as  "Greek  Independ- 
ence Day":  a  celebration  of  Greek  and 
American  dem(x;racy. 

One  hundred  and  sixty-six  years  ago, 
the  Greeks  began  the  revolution  that 
would  free  them  from  the  Ottoman 
Empire  and  return  Greece  to  its  demo- 
cratic heritage.  It  was,  of  course,  the 
ancient  Greeks  who  developed  the 
concept  of  democracy  in  which  the  su- 
preme power  to  govern  was  vested  in 
the  people.  Our  Founding  Fathers 
drew  heavily  upon  the  politick  and 
philosophical  experience  of  ancient 
Greece  in  forming  our  representative 
demcxiracy.  How  fitting,  then,  that  we 
should  recognize  the  anniversary  of 
the  beginning  of  their  effort  to  return 
to  that  democratic  tradition. 
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Tbli  democntic  form  of  government 
IB  only  the  most  obvious  of  the  many 
beneftta  we  gained  from  the  Greek 
people  The  andent  Greeks  contribut- 
ed a  great  deal  to  the  modem  world 
and  partkularly  to  the  United  States 
of  Anmlca,  Inftliidlng  art  and  phlloso- 
Irtiy.  ■ctence.  and  law.  Today.  Greek 
Americans  continue  to  enrich  our  cul- 
ture and  to  make  valuable  contribu- 
tikxis  to  American  society,  btisiness. 
and  govemmmt.* 


TRIBUTETOJEWISH  WAR 
VETERANS 

•  Mr.  SARBAMES.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  pleased  to  bring  to  our  colleague's 
attention  today  the  Important  work 
being  done  by  the  Jewish  War  Veter- 
ans of  the  U.8^  and  their  local  posts 
throughout  the  Nation.  I  especially 
want  to  commend  the  Howard  County. 
MD.  Post  for  Its  active  and  dedicated 
work  on  behalf  of  disabled  veterans. 

Chartered  by  an  act  of  Congress  in 
1958.  the  Jewish  War  Veterans  are 
aettve  In  many  aspects  of  contempo- 
rary life  as  well  as  working  to  preserve 
the  history  of  Jews  who  have  fought 
with  distinction  in  our  Nation's  armed 
servtces.  JWV  sponsors  scout  organiza- 
tions, scholarships,  and  programs  to 
involve  Vietnam  veterans  and  active  in 
service  members  in  their  activities  as 
well  as  a  research  library,  archives. 
and  a  museum. 

Mr.  President,  for  over  90  years,  the 
Jewish  War  Veterans  and  its  predeces- 
sor organizations  have  worked  to  serve 
veterans  and  the  entire  community.  I 
ask  that  a  brief  history  of  the  organi- 
sation be  printed  in  the  Rxcoro. 

The  history  follows: 

JWV:  1896  TO  the  PKxsnrr 
In  the  ISM'S,  a  senenttlon  after  the  close 
Of  the  Civil  War,  a  war  in  which  there  were 
at  leaat  aix  Jewish  Medal  of  Honor  recipi- 
ents. aapersioDs  were  cast  on  Jewish  patriot- 
ism In  seneral.  and  on  Jewish  service  in  the 
military,  in  particular.  Amongst  those  slurs 
was  a  letter  published  in  the  North  Ameri- 
can Review  of  December  1891.  The  writer,  a 
CivQ  War  Veteran,  noted: 

"I  have  served  In  the  field  about  18 
months . . .  but  I  cannot  remember  meeting 
me  Jew  in  uniform  or  hearing  of  any 
Jewish  soldier. . ." 

Patently  untrue,  and  proven  to  be  so  by 
the  aervlce  of  upwards  of  between  8-10%  of 
the  Jewish  populatkai  and  by  the  very  lives 
of  those  Jewish  Veterans  who  had  survived 
the  bloody  battles  of  that  war,  78  Jewish 
men  who  had  served  gathered  together,  on 
March  IS.  1898.  for  the  first  meeting  of  the 
Hebrew  Union  Veterans.  At  the  opening 
meettnc.  the  78  men  pledged  to  maintain 
their  true  alleglanne  to  the  United  SUtes  of 
America;  to  combat  the  powers  of  bigotry 
wherever  orlsinatinc  and  whatever  their 
target;  to  upbcdd  the  fair  name  of  the  Jew 
and  flaht  his  liatUea  w^ierever  unjustly  as- 
miled;  to  assist  su^  comrades  and  their 
famHiea  as  misht  stand  in  need  of  help,  en- 
oouragement  at  protection:  to  gather  and 
pretnre  the  records  of  patriotic  service  per- 
formed by  men  of  Jewish  faith;  and  to 
honor  the  memories  and  slileld  from  neglect 
the  graves  of  the  Jewish  heroic  dead. 


Elghfty-nine  years  after  that  first  meeting, 
durinc  the  controversy  surrounding  Presi- 
dent Ifeagan's  visit  to  Bitburg  Cemetery  in 
Oermsny.  on  May  5,  1985,  the  Jewish  War 
Veterans  headquarters  received  a  call  from 
a  teacher  who  wanted  to  know  why  the 
Jewish  War  Veterans  were  so  vocal  in  their 
protest  against  the  visit.  "After  all,"  she 
said.  "Jews  never  served  in  America's  armed 
forces." 

There  are  always  people  who  don't  want 
to  be  oonfused  with  facts.  Those  facts,  how- 
ever, speak  for  themselves.  Jews  have  been 
woven  into  the  fabric  that  we  call  America 
from  the  earliest  history  of  this  country,  be- 
ginning with  Columbus'  voyage:  from  Asser 
Levy,  often  referred  to  as  "the  first  fighting 
Jew  la  the  New  World,"  to  the  young 
Jewish  men  and  women  who  serve  in  today's 
military. 

From  our  Inception  in  1890,  Jewish  War 
Veterans  have  also  been  activists  in  defense 
of  human  rights  through  the  decades. 

In  the  early  years  of  this  century,  when 
pogroms  against  the  Jews  of  Russia  reached 
a  peak.  Jewish  veterans  of  the  Civil  War 
and  ttie  Spanish-American  war  stirred  up 
public  opinion  against  Russia's  murderous 
actiona  Diplomatic  pressure  from  the  U.S. 
followed,  and  the  pogroms  came  to  an  end. 

At  the  close  of  W.W.I.,  the  Jewish  War 
Veterans  actively  campaigned  against  racial 
slurs  and  antisemitism  and  concerned  itself 
with  the  general  well-being  of  veterans  the 
world  over. 

In  19B3,  JWV  was  the  first  Jewish  organi- 
zation  to  adopt  a  boycott  of  German  goods, 
and  JWV's  lead  was  followed  by  others. 

In  1944,  JWV  effectively  campaigned  for 
the  G.L  BiU. 

In  1951,  during  the  Korean  War,  the 
Jewish  War  Veterans  undertook  the  obliga- 
tion of  being  a  prime  factor  in  assuring  ade- 
quate blood  supply  for  servicemen  and  civil- 
ian population,  achieving  a  100%  record  of 
Post  cooperation  across  the  nation. 

In  August,  1963,  JWV  was  the  only  nation- 
al veterans  organization  to  Join  in  the  Rev. 
Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.'s  historic  March  on 
Washington. 

In  19B5,  the  JWV  spearheaded  a  drive,  in 
response  to  President  Reagan's  visit  to  Bit- 
burg, to  have  Allied  Veterans  Coimcils  hold 
memorial  ceremonies  honoring  American 
war  dead  who  gave  their  lives  to  fight  fas- 
cism. 

The  JWV  of  the  USA  continues  its  proud 
record  as  the  Patriotic  Voice  of  America 
Jewry.  We  bear  witness  to  the  ongoing  par- 
ticipation of  Americans  of  Jewish  faith  in 
the  defense  of  this  country's  principles  and 
freedom.* 


NATIONAL  POW  AND  MIA 
i  RECOGNITION  DAYS 

•  Mr.  McCAIN.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day the  Senate  unanimously  passed 
two  resolutions  that  rekindle  memo- 
ries of  our  Nation's  glorious,  but  costly 
history.  Enactment  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  47,  which  designates  April 
9,  1987.  as  National  POW  Recognition 
Day;  and  Senate  Joint  Resolution  49. 
which  designates  September  18.  1987. 
as  National  POW/MIA  Recognition 
Day,  is  continued  testimony  that 
America  has  not  forgotten  the  sacrific- 
es borne  by  many  of  our  Nation's  citi- 
zens. 

All   through   our   history.   America 
has  served  as  a  beacon  to  others;  serv- 


ing as  a  sdurce  of  political  inspiration, 
a  haven  fbr  the  poor  and  oppressed, 
and  a  fritnd  to  nations  in  times  of 
need.  But  oiu-  efforts  to  defend  with 
our  lives,  certain  inalienable  rights 
and  liberties  for  all  people,  wakes  us  to 
the  realization  that  the  price  of  free- 
dom is  very  high  indeed. 

We  owe, all  of  our  veterans  of  mili- 
tary service  a  special  debt  of  gratitude. 
It  has  been  their  commitment  and 
selfless  devotion  that  has  helped  our 
great  Nation  persevere  through  more 
than  two  centuries  of  struggle.  But  I 
believe  we  must  also  acknowledge  and 
thank  those  Americans  who  defended 
our  Nation  under  the  most  arduous 
conditions,  our  prisoners  of  war. 

Our  Nation's  prisoners  of  war  fought 
with  great  courage  and  skill  against 
enormous  odds  and  tenacious  enemies. 
Prom  Andersonville  to  Bataan  to  the 
Hanoi  Hilton,  American  prisoners  of 
war  have  exhibited  truly  Herculean 
character.  Their  efforts  and  conviction 
are  emblematic  of  the  spirit  and 
dreams  that  have  kept  America  alive, 
vibrant,  and  free.  But  like  their  fa- 
thers before  them,  they  were  merely 
fighting  lor  what  Americans  have 
always  fought  for:  freedom,  human 
dignity,  and  Justice. 

On  April  9  and  September  18.  as  we 
pause  to  reminisce  and  thank  all  of 
our  Nation's  former  prisoners  of  war. 
let  us  also  recommit  ourselves  to  re- 
solve the  fate  of  all  the  Americans 
that  are  still  listed  as  missing  in 
action.  The  memory  of  those  who 
fought  for  freedom  demands  that  we 
make  every  effort  to  determine  their 
fate.  We  cannot,  indeed,  shall  not.  rest 
imtil  we  obtain  a  f  uU  and  complete  ac- 
counting of  these  courageous  men. 
And  as  we  remember  the  commitment 
and  valor  exhibited  by  our  country's 
POW/MIA's.  let  us  hope  and  pray 
that  no  other  generation  of  yoimg 
men  or  women  will  ever  have  to  share 
their  experiences  nor  repeat  their  sac- 
rifices.« 


U.S.  SPACE  PROGRAM  NEEDS 
LEADERSHIP 

•  Mr.  RIBGLE.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  major  issues  facing  this  Nation 
today  is  the  structure  and  direction  of 
the  civilian  space  program.  The  loss  of 
the  Challenger  last  year  was  the  most 
dramatic  evidence  that  the  Nation's 
Space  Program  was  in  serious  difficul- 
ty, and  that  major  steps  had  to  be 
taken  to  p«t  it  back  on  track. 

The  United  States  has  suffered  set- 
backs in  all  aspects  of  its  Space  Pro- 
gram, while  other  Nations  move  for- 
ward with  aggressive  exploration  and 
development  programs.  Most  notably, 
the  Soviet  Union  has  made  operation- 
al its  thiiti-generation  space  station. 
There  are  cosmonauts  workhig  in  that 
station  today,  they  intend  on  breaking 
their  own  duration  record.  The  Soviet 


station  has  both  commercial  and  mili- 
tary iu>plications.  We  haven't  even  fi- 
nalized the  plans  for  a  space  station, 
and  even  with  a  full-scale  development 
and  deplosrment  effort  we  couldn't 
have  an  operational  system  before 
1995, 

I  recently  came  across  an  article  in 
the  Christian  Science  Monitor  enti- 
tled. "U.S.  Program  Still  on  Launch- 
pad  as  World  Takes  Off  Into  Space." 
This  article  states  accurately  the  chal- 
lenges that  face  the  U.S.  Space  Pro- 
gram, and  it  concludes  with  that  lead- 
ership and  vision  is  currently  lacking 
in  the  Space  Program,  and  that  with- 
out Presidential  leadership  it  will  con- 
tinue to  drift.  I  commend  this  article 
to  my  colleagues,  and  ask  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  article  follows: 

[From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor, 

Mar.  10,  1987] 

UJS.  Procraii  Still  oh  Lauhchpas  as  World 

Takes  Off  Into  Spack 

(By  Robert  C.  Cowen) 

Japanese  controllers  put  MOS-1— the 
ocean  observing  satellite  launched  last 
month— through  its  paces. 

India  pays  the  Soviet  Union  to  launch 
IRS- 1— the  first  of  three  remote-sensing 
satellites — this  year.  It  expects  to  launch 
the  other  two  with  Indian  rockets. 

French  astronauts  train  to  evaluate  a 
truss  they'll  erect  on  orbit  when  they  visit 
the  Soviet  MIR  space  station  next  year.  And 
the  Soviet  Union  itself  prepares  something 
like  a  dozen  scientific  missions  for  launch 
over  the  next  few  years  (five  this  year) 
while  cosmonauts  Yuri  Romanenko  and  Al- 
exander Laveikln  are  hard  at  work  on  the 
MIR  station  itself. 

Around  the  world,  civilian  space  programs 
are  entering  an  era  of  increased  activity. 

Meanwhile,  American  space  scientists  are 
frustrated  by  the  delay  of  authorized  mis- 
sions and  lack  of  new  "starts."  EOSAT,  the 
company  that  now  runs  the  Landsat  remote 
sensing  program,  says  it's  handicapped  by 
iiuulequate  funding.  And  the  future  of 
NASA's  "next  logical  step  into  space"— the 
space  station— is  uncertain  as  the  adminis- 
tration and  Congress  confront  sharply  esca- 
lating costs.  Estimates  have  Jumped  from  $8 
billion  a  couple  of  years  ago  to  something 
like  $12  billion  today. 

It's  time  the  United  States  stopp>ed  talking 
about  its  "leadership"  in  civilian  space  activ- 
ity and  faced  the  fact  that  the  rest  of  the 
space-faring  world  is  moving  on  while  its 
own  program  stagnates. 

This  stagnation  can't  be  blamed  simply  on 
the  disarray  that  has  followed  the  Challeng- 
er accident.  It  results  from  a  lack  of  presi- 
dential leadership  In  laying  out  an  agenda 
for  civilian  space  activity  that  Congress  will 
fund  and  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  will  support. 

One  shouldn't  overstate  the  situation.  The 
U.S.  stiU  has  a  massive  capability  for  space 
science.  But  while  it  fumbles  around  trying 
to  decide  how  best  to  use  that  capability, 
other  nations  forge  ahead. 

The  USSR  also  has  massive  capability.  It 
now  is  opening  its  civilian  space  program 
widely  to  international  participation.  It's  en- 
tering the  market  for  commercial  launch 
services. 

Prance,  with  its  SPOT  earth  observing 
satellite  program,  is  taking  a  leadership  po- 
sition In  commercial  remote  sensing.  The 


European  Space  Agency  is  moving  ahead 
with  its  own  scientific  program  and  an 
effort  to  develop  a  manned  space  flight  ca- 
pability in  the  '90s. 

Japan's  space  program  now  is  poised  for 
strong  action  in  civilian  space  fields  with  its 
own  rockets,  satellites,  and  deep  space 
probes.  And  India's  program,  although  rela- 
tively little  known  in  Western  countries, 
also  is  getting  ready  to  make  a  notable  mark 
in  the  1990s. 

None  of  this  would  seriously  challenge 
American  leadership  if  the  United  States 
could  focus  its  capability  to  implement  a  co- 
herent long-term  strategy.  Unfortunately, 
no  such  space  strategy  exists. 

In  manned  space  flight,  the  space  sta- 
tion—to be  buUt  and  serviced  via  the  shut- 
tle-remains the  centerpiece  of  NASA  plan- 
ning. Yet  there's  no  consensus  as  to  what 
that  station  can,  will,  or  should  do,  to  say 
nothing  of  what  ultimate  goal  this  "next 
logical  step"  is  stepping  toward.  The  belated 
claim  to  station  access  by  the  Defense  De- 
partment, which  admits  it  has  no  idea  what 
it  wants  to  do  there,  further  muddles  this 
issue. 

In  commercial  space  activity.  President 
Reagan  has  removed  the  shuttle  from  the 
launch  services  market.  The  Air  Force  is  un- 
derwriting development  of  a  new  launch 
rocket  that  might  also  be  used  for  civilian 
payloads.  But  it's  unclear  whether  or  when 
any  American  company  will  enter  the  field. 
EOSAT  worries  publicly  that  it  may  not  be 
able  to  launch  replacement  satellites  with- 
out a  larger  subsidy.  This  is  hardly  a  vigor- 
ous commercial  space  strategy. 

In  space  science,  there  are  plenty  of  plans 
but  little  action.  The  Space  Telescope  is  to 
be  launched  next  year  by  shuttle  as  are  the 
Magellan  Venus  radar  mapper  and  the  Gali- 
leo Jupiter  mission.  The  Mars  Observer  has 
been  delayed.  It's  uncertain  what  new  mis- 
sions will  follow.  In  spite  of  detailed  strate- 
gies for  space  exploration  proposed  by  the 
Space  Science  Board  (SSB)  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  and  the  National  Com- 
mission on  Space,  there  is  no  official  long- 
term  space  science  program.  The  SSB  is 
about  to  issue  yet  another  game  plan.  Since 
it  calls  for  substantially  increased  NASA 
spending,  it  too  may  gather  dust. 

Only  the  President  can  pull  the  fragment- 
ed space  effort  together.  He  should  formu- 
late a  meaningful  long-term  program  and 
announce  it  this  year.  That's  the  kind  of 
space  leadership  the  United  States  urgently 
needs.* 


PESTICIDE  SAFETY 
IMPROVEMENT  ACT  OF  1987 

•  Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  in  support  of  the  Pesticide 
Safety  Improvement  Act  of  1987.  This 
act  is  meant  to  protect  American 
people  from  harmful  substances  which 
have  l>een  banned  from  use  in  the 
United  States  but  remain  in  use  by 
other  countries.  Although  the  United 
States  can  not  regulate  pesticides  used 
abroad,  we  can  protect  our  citizens  by 
insuring  that  harmful  pesticides  on 
imported  foods  do  not  reach  American 
consumers  and  that  foreign  competi- 
tors do  not  gain  an  unfair  advantage 
through  the  use  of  pesticides  not 
available  in  the  United  States.  If  foods 
are  contaminated  by  use  of  a  chemical 
in  the  United  States  they  are  just  as 


contaminated  by  the  use  of  the  same 
chemical  in  another  country. 

This  bill  would  Insure  that  the  FDA 
provides  Congress  with  annual  reports 
on  pesticide  residues  found  on  import- 
ed foods.  These  annual  r^wrts  are 
necessary  because  the  PDA  is  current- 
ly testing  less  than  one  percent  of  all 
fruits  and  vegetables  imported  by  the 
United  States.  The  reports  would  en- 
courage the  inspection  of  more  foods 
so  that  harmful  pesticide  residues  can 
be  discovered  and  safeguarded  against. 

Mr.  President,  the  Stete  which  I  rep- 
resent, the  great  State  of  Idaho,  un- 
derstands the  trials  of  farming  and 
how  vital  pesticides  are  in  the  produc- 
tion of  healthy  crops.  We  also  under- 
stand that  certain  pesticides  have  tieen 
found  to  be  toxic  in  certain  dosages 
and  the  Federal  Government  has 
taken  steps  to  restrict  their  uses  to 
protect  human  health.  We  may  not 
always  agree  that  these  restrictions 
are  entirely  necessary  but  we  abide  by 
the  law.  U.S.  agricultural  products  are 
grown  under  some  of  the  strictest  en- 
vironmental standards  in  the  world. 
Foreign  importers  do  not  have  to  meet 
these  standards,  thus  lowering  their 
costs  of  production.  It  is  unfair  that 
these  foods  should  be  able  to  be  pro- 
duced with  chemicals  that  are  unavail- 
able to  U.S.  farmers  because  they 
show  up  in  the  himian  food  chain  but 
are  allowed  to  come  into  this  country 
on  the  foods  Americans  will  eat. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
legislation  offered  by  the  good  Sena- 
tor from  California  [Mr.  Wilson].  It  is 
time  we  take  a  closer  look  at  what 
chemicals  are  allowed  into  this  coun- 
try so  that  we  may  protect  all  Ameri- 
cans from  possible  harm.* 


THE  TORTURE  VICTIM 
PROTECTION  ACT 

•  Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  be  an  original  cosponsor  of 
the  Torture  Victim  Protection  Act.  It 
is  a  sad  commentary  on  the  world 
today  that  I  find  it  necessary  to  do  so. 

According  to  Amnesty  International, 
although  most  countries  condemn  tor- 
ture, it  is  widespread  throughout  the 
world.  Dozens  of  governments  system- 
atically engage  in  acts  of  barbarism 
reminiscent  of  the  dark  ages.  These 
gross  violations  of  human  rights  occur 
in  countries  of  every  political  persua- 
sion and  in  every  region  of  the  world— 
whether  Chile,  Cambodia,  South 
Africa,  or  Afghanistan.  We  have  all 
read  the  spine-chilling  accounts  of 
electric  shocks,  burnings,  and  beatings, 
often  to  extract  "confessions"  for  so- 
called  political  crimes. 

The  United  States  has  made  human 
rights  an  important  part  of  its  foreign 
policy  for  over  a  decade.  Recently,  in 
1984,  Congress  adopted  and  the  Presi- 
dent signed  a  joint  resolution  on  tor- 
ture. In  reaffirming  U.S.  abhorrence 
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of  the  use  of  Unture  under  any  tAx- 
nirnH'^n.  It  calls  upon  the  Congress 
to  (le«eliH>  concrete  measures  by  which 
the  United  States  can  combat  the  use 
ot  torture  throughout  the  world.  This 
bill  will  help  to  fulf iU  that  responsibU- 
Ity. 

It  eatabUshes  a  clear  Federal  cause 
of  action  (XI  behalf  of  victims  of  tor- 
ture or  extrajudicial  killing  in  foreign 
countriea.  It  serves  notice  on  anyone 
who  engages  in  human  rights  vlola- 
ttona  that  the  United  States  condemns 
theae  acts  and  will  not  offer  sanctuary 
to  vlolatorB  from  being  held  accounta- 
ble. 

As  Senator  Srctsr  has  explained,  it 
contains  impmtant  limitations  to  pre- 
vent a  flood  of  lawsuits  based  on  any 
violent  crtane  overseas.  Only  persons 
artlng  "under  actual  or  t^jparent  State 
authority"  would  be  liable  for  dam- 
ages, and  "torture"  and  "extrajudicial 
killing"  are  specifically  defined.  More- 
over, U.S.  courts  could  decline  Jurisdic- 
tion if  a  claimant  had  not  exhausted 
"adequate  and  available  remedies"  in 
the  country  where  the  alleged  viola- 
tion occurred. 

Mr.  President,  the  United  States  has 
a  remonsibility  to  set  an  example  for 
the  world  by  its  respect  for  human 
rights.  Torture  and  extrajudicial  IlUI- 
Ing  are  the  most  insidious  forms  of 
human  rights  violations,  and  are  often 
used  by  State-sponsored  terrorists.  By 
extending  compensation  to  victims  of 
theae  terrible  crimes  we  can  become  a 
model  for  other  nations. 

As  (me  who  has  often  spoken  out 
against  State-sponsored  terrorism  and 
for  strong  action  to  protect  himian 
rights,  I  strongly  encourage  my  col- 
leagues to  support  this  legislation.* 


DETAINED  CHILDRE3f  IN  SOUTH 
AFRICA 

•  Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President.  I 
Join  with  my  ooUeague  from  Maryland 
in  introdu(dng  t(x]ay  a  resolution  that 
highlights  (me  of  the  greatest  inhu- 
manities to  man.  The  detention  of 
children  in  South  Africa  is  indeed  an- 
other example  of  how  insensitive  to 
human  suffering  men  can  become  in 
the  puiBuit  of  their  system  of  violence 
called  apartheid. 

The  South  African  Minister  of  Law 
and  Order  Adrlaan  Vlok  has  publicly 
diacloaed  that  281  children  imder  the 
age  of  16  are  currently  in  detention 
under  state  of  emergency  regulations. 
Now  we  would  all  agree  that  this 
figure  is  arUflcally  low.  but  even  if  it  is 
accurate,  it  is  reprehensible.  Would  we 
stand  for  children  as  young  as  age  11 
being  held  in  our  prisons? 

The  state  of  emergency  regulations 
imposed  on  June  12,  1986,  meant  that 
aomeone  can  be  indefinitely  detained 
without  charge  or  trial.  The  authori- 
ties are  not  required  to  say  who  is 
lieing  detained  or  why.  The  Govern- 
ment sajrs  that  when  children  are  de- 


tained that  their  parents  are  immedi- 
ately notified.  This  is  the  Government 
rhetoric,  but  what  is  reality? 

Reality  is  that  children  are  being 
picked  up  by  random  sweeps  of  areas. 
Parents  go  home  to  find  their  children 
missing  and  no  Indication  of  their 
whereabouts.  When  the  parents  do 
luiow  where  their  children  are,  they 
must  apply  for  a  permit  to  visit  them 
and  this  is  not  routinely  granted. 

The  children  are  often  denied  legal 
representation  either  because  their 
parents  are  unaware  of  their  where- 
abouts or  because  the  date  and  place 
of  legal  proceedings  is  withheld  from 
them.  In  comparison  to  an  adult,  a 
child  certainly  needs  a  legal  advo(»te 
in  such  a  situation. 

To  say  that  there  is  evidence  that 
the  detained  children  are  ill  treated  is 
an  imderstatement.  The  Lawyers  Com- 
mittee for  Human  Rights  has  issued 
its  study  entitled  "The  War  Against 
Children:  South  Africa's  Youngest 
Victims*"  I  recommended  this  book  to 
my  colleagues,  because  it  documents 
the  abuses  suffered  by  children  at  the 
hands  of  the  South  African  police  and 
security  forces.  Children  have  been 
known  to  be  placed  in  overcrowded 
cells  with  adults.  Lack  of  food,  lack  of 
exercise,  lack  of  medical  attention  are 
all  chaiiges  that  are  substantiated. 

But  all  of  this  pales  in  comparison  to 
the  a(xx>unts  of  the  physical  abuse  by 
these  same  forces.  These  accounts  can 
be  nauEeating  to  read,  but  what  is 
worse  and  far  longer  lasting  than  the 
physical  scars  are  emotional  scars  that 
these  children  will  most  probably 
carry  for  the  rest  of  their  lives  and 
maybe  the  lives  of  their  chUdren.  The 
brutality  seems  designed  to  instill  fear 
in  the  children,  and  you  had  better  be- 
lieve that  children  who  are  subjected 
to  this  treatment  suffer  from  anxiety 
disorders,  depression,  psychotic  disor- 
ders, and  more.  These  children  are 
being  held  by  terrorists  who  are  the 
representatives  for  the  ruling  white 
minority. 

One  story  to  illustrate  this  point  is 
the  story  of  Johnny  Masliiane,  age  15. 
He  was  arrested  as  part  of  gathering 
at  the  house  of  a  school  friend  who 
had  been  shot  dead  by  the  police.  At 
the  police  station,  he  was  whipped.  In 
prison  he  was  beaten  continually  for 
14  days.  E^^en  when  the  authorities  re- 
leased bim,  they  hit  him  when  he  was 
unable  to  sign  his  name.  "The  War 
Against  Children"  reports: 

Four  months  after  his  detention  Johnny 
was  still  very  sick  and  undergoing  psychiat- 
ric examinations  to  try  to  determine  what 
was  wrong.  His  parents  said  that  they  had 
great  difficulty  in  communicating  with  him 
and  they  fear  that  he  will  never  fully  recov- 
er. 

There  you  have  it— a  boy  that  went 
into  prison  in  the  prime  of  his  life  and 
came  out  a  vegetable. 

Bishop  Desmond  Tutu  put  it  this 
way: 


(Johnny's  Story)  ought  to  fill  any  decent 
person  who  aires  about  human  rights,  and 
especially  the  rights  of  defenceless  children, 
with  revulsion  and  indignation.  It  would  gal- 
vanise such  a  person  into  the  kind  of  action 
that  will  ensure  that  such  dastardly  deeds 
will  not  easily  be  repeated  with  so  much  im- 
punity and  disregard  for  the  feelings  of 
others. 

Mr.  President,  we  in  this  Nation 
must  speak  out  for  these  children.  I 
wish  that  this  resolution  could  effec- 
tively free  these  children.  We  are  pow- 
erless to  do  that.  We  can,  however, 
focus  attention  on  policies  of  the 
South  African  Government  that  con- 
stitute a  Uot  on  any  country  and 
people  who  profess  to  be  civilized.* 


GREEK  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 

•  Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  by 
celebrating  Greek  Independence  Day, 
we  are  celebrating  dem(x:racy.  History 
shows  us  that  it  was  the  Greelu  who 
formulated  the  foundations  for  our 
present  day  democracy.  Greece  finally 
won  its  independence  in  1827,  after 
400  years  of  being  ruled  by  the  Otto- 
man Empire.  Under  the  reign  of  the 
Ottoman  Elmpire,  the  people  of  Greece 
were  deprived  of  the  civil  rights  em- 
bodied in  th^  U.S.  Constitution. 

Today  marlcs  the  166th  anniversary 
of  the  beginning  of  the  revolution  that 
freed  the  Greek  people.  As  in  most 
battles  for  freedom,  the  uprising 
began  years  before  the  outbreak  of 
war.  In  1814,  merchants  and  the  like 
began  forming  an  undergroimd  organi- 
zation of  all  Greeks  in  the  E^iropean 
section  of  the  Sultan's  Empire.  In 
1821,  the  revolution  liegan  in  central 
Greece  as  well  as  in  the  Philoponnese 
and  the  Aegiean  Islands.  After  an  ardu- 
ous revolution  lasting  6  years,  freedom 
was  finally  won  in  Greece;  120  years 
later,  to  uphold  their  belief  in  democ- 
racy, 600,000  Greek  citizens  lost  their 
Uves  fighting  with  the  United  States 
in  World  War  II. 

It  is  only  appropriate  that  the 
United  States  takes  part  in  the  spirit 
of  Greek  Independence  Day.  Greek 
Americ»ms  have  contributed  a  consid- 
erable amount  to  our  culture,  with 
their  architecture,  art,  science,  and  lit- 
erature. By  recognizing  this  important 
anniversary,  the  United  States  is  hon- 
oring the  growth  of  democstusy.* 


GREEK  INDEPENDENCE  DAY'S 
166TH  ANNIVERSARY 

•  Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President, 
I  am  pleased  to  rise  in  honor  of 
"Greek  Independence  Day:  A  National 
Day  of  Celebration  of  Greek  and 
American  Democaticy."  Last  year  I  in- 
troduced the  resolution  to  designate 
March  25,  1986,  as  Greek  Independ- 
ence Day,  and  I  am  pleased  that  we 
will  again  recxignize  the  holiday  this 
year. 


March  25,  1987,  marlcs  the  166th  an- 
niversary of  the  beginning  of  the  revo- 
lution which  freed  the  Greek  people 
from  the  Ottoman  Empire.  It  is  fitting 
that  we  celebrate  this  day  together 
with  Greece  in  order  to  reaffirm  the 
CK>mmon  democnutic  heritage  of  Amer- 
icans and  Greeks. 

The  ancient  Greeks  forged  the  very 
notion  of  democracy  in  which  the  ulti- 
mate power  to  govern  was  vested  in 
the  people.  As  Aristotle  said: 

If  liberty  and  equality,  as  is  thought  by 
some,  are  chiefly  to  be  found  in  democracy, 
they  will  best  be  attained  when  all  persons 
alike  share  in  the  government  to  the 
utmost. 

Because  the  concept  of  demcKracy 
was  bom  in  the  age  of  the  anicient 
Greeks,  all  Americans,  whether  or  not 
of  Greek  ancestry,  are  Idnsmen  of  a 
Icind  to  the  ancient  Greeks.  Indeed, 
our  own  Founding  Fathers  drew  heavi- 
ly upon  the  political  and  philosophical 
experience  of  ancient  Greece  in  form- 
ing our  representative  democracy. 

Constitutional  demcx:racy  has  made 
the  American  way  of  life  possible.  It 
established  the  precious  freedoms  of 
speech,  religion,  and  assembly  which 
Americans  cherish,  and  which  are  so 
fundamental  to  American  democracy. 
For  that  contribution  alone,  we  owe  a 
heavy  debt  to  the  Greelts.  The 
common  heritage  which  we  share  has 
forged  a  close  bond  between  Greece 
and  the  United  States,  and  between 
our  peoples.  And  it  is  reflected  in  the 
numerous  conU-ibutions  made  by 
present-day  Greek  Americans  in  New 
Jersey  and  across  the  country  to  our 
Araercian  culture. 

I  am  pleased  that  today  we  pay  trib- 
ute to  those  contributions,  past  and 
present,  which  have  greatly  enriched 
American  life.* 


STATUE  OP  LIBERTY  ENTRANCE 
w.v. 

*  Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President, 
today  the  Energy  Committee  reported 
my  legislation  to  rescind  a  new  en- 
trance fee  at  the  Statue  of  Liberty. 
The  vote  was  unanimous,  17  to  0. 

The  support  I  have  received  for  this 
effort  came  from  Senators  of  all  politi- 
cal stripes  and  geographic  regions.  I 
have  also  been  pleased  by  the  outpoiu*- 
ing  of  public  support  for  this  legisla- 
tion. A  class  of  New  Jersey  sixth  grad- 
ers recently  visited  the  statue  and  sent 
me  the  following  comments  which  I 
would  like  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues: 

"The  sixth  grade  agrees  with  you,  that 
there  should  be  no  fee  to  get  into  the  Statue 
of  Liberty.  The  Statue  is  not  a  place  of  en- 
tertainment; it  is  a  place  for  the  apprecia- 
tion of  freedom  and  a  place  of  education." 

"We  felt  that  the  Statue  represented  the 
people  that  came  to  America  for  freedom, 
and  that  she  welcomed  all,  ric^h  and  poor." 

"Immigrants  that  come  to  America  like  to 
see  the  Statue  of  Liberty.  What  if  they  can 
not  afford  the  ferry  ride  plus  the  entrance 


fee?  The  Statue  of  Liberty  is  a  place  to 
learn  and  a  symbol  of  freedom,  not  a  place 
to  fool  around.  It  should  not  cost  one  dollar 
or  even  one  penny.  Yes,  parks  or  other 
places  could  have  entry  fees  but  not  the 
Statue  of  Liberty." 

"It  is  unfair  to  have  to  pay  to  get  in;  after 
all.  it's  not  for  fun  like  an  amusement 
park." 

"When  I  heard  about  paying  to  get  in  I 
was  really  disappointed  American  school 
children  gave  money  for  the  Statue's  resto- 
ration." 

"When  the  Statue  of  Liberty  was  being 
renovated  and  75  million  dollars  was  needed 
we  helped  to  raise  that  money.  Now  I  agree 
with  you  that  it  should  be  free  for  anyone 
to  see  the  Statue  of  Liberty." 

"FVeedom  is  for  free.  Free  to  see  the 
statue  and  go  up  in  it." 

"Wilson  School  raised  money  to  help  re- 
store the  statue.  We  took  pride  in  being  part 
of  the  many  who  helped  restore  the  statue." 

"It  is  an  outrage,  because  the  Statue  is  a 
symbol  of  hope  and  freedom.  The  Statue  is 
not  a  park  for  entertainment.  It  is  a  place  to 
learn  the  appreciation  of  our  freedom  and 
just  how  important  it  is." 

"It  is  not  an  entertainment  center  or  a 
recreation  park.  It  is  an  educ^itional  place 
where  people  learn  about  America  and  the 
SUtue." 

"No  one  should  pay  to  see  the  symbol  of 
freedom." 

I  thank  these  sixth  graders  from  the 
Wilson  School  in  North  Arlington,  and 
their  teacher,  Mary  Wcxxlmaska,  for 
their  support.  Clearly,  Lady  Liberty 
strikes  a  chord  in  all  of  us  that  rings 
out  a  message  of  freedom  and  opportu- 
nity.* 


GREEK  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 

*  Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
March  25  marlu  Greek  Independence 
Day  the  166th  anniversary  of  the  start 
of  the  revolution  which  freed  the 
Greek  people  from  the  Ottoman 
Empire. 

In  order  to  celebrate  the  ties  be- 
tween Greek  and  American  democra- 
cy, legislation  was  enacted  last  year 
designating  this  day  as  "Greek  Inde- 
pendence Day:  A  National  Day  of 
Celebration  of  Greek  and  American 
Demcxiracy". 

The  Demcxratic  institutions  that  we 
have  in  the  United  States,  had  their 
origin  in  the  early  Greek  city  states. 
Two  thousand  years  ago,  the  Greek 
philosopher  Pericles  spoke  in  favor  of 
equality  before  the  law  for  all  men.  He 
also  believed  that  elevation  to  public 
office  should  be  based  on  ability 
rather  than  on  wealth  or  scx:ial  class. 
In  1987,  we  still  honor  those  traditions 
and  strive  to  apply  them  in  our  daily 
lives. 

Our  forefathers,  too,  were  influ- 
enced by  the  thoughts  of  the  early 
Greeks.  The  democracy  that  men  such 
as  Jefferson,  Madison,  and  Hamilton 
established  was  built  in  a  large  part  on 
Greek  foundations.  Later,  when  the 
Greek  people  were  fighting  for  their 
inde[>endence,  our  American  revolu- 
tion was  seen  as  a  role  model— the  ful- 


fillment of  the  political  theories  of  the 
great  Greek  philosophers. 

We  are  all  aware  of  the  contribu- 
tions that  Greek  immigrants  have 
made  to  American  life.  Prom  politics 
to  science,  Greek  Americans  have  ac- 
complished much  that  has  benefited 
us  all.  I  am  proud  to  add  my  voice  to 
those  who  today  salute  the  Greek 
rcx>ts  of  democracy  around  the  world.* 


A  MUTUALLY  BENEFICIAL  CUL- 
TURAL EXCHANGE  PRCX3RAM 
*  Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  call  my  colleagues  attention  to 
an  interesting  cultural  exchange  pro- 
gram being  cauTied  out  by  students  in 
both  Lincoln,  RI,  and  Sainte  Maxime. 
France. 

During  this  academic  year,  fourth- 
grade  students  at  the  Lincoln  Central 
Elementary  School  have  been  ex- 
changing letters  with  their  counter- 
parts, each  in  their  native  language,  at 
the  Simeone  Fabre  Sch(x>l  in  Saint 
Maxime.  Besides  exchanging  personal 
information  about  each  other,  the  stu- 
dents mutually  benefit  by  learning 
about  the  l(x:al  history  and  geography 
of  the  transatlantic  correspondent  as- 
signed to  them.  This  remarkable  ex- 
change could  not  cxeur  at  all  without 
the  linguistic  talents  of  the  Lincoln 
Senior  High  School  French  FV  class, 
who  serve  as  the  translators  in  this 
cultural  enterprise. 

I  understand  that  the  students  have 
been  most  enthuslatlc  about  this  pro- 
gram, learning,  as  they  become  famil- 
iar with  their  literary  counterpart, 
that  understanding  and  respect  for 
peoples  of  different  nations  must 
begin  and  end  at  the  most  elemental 
level— the  level  of  our  common  hu- 
manity. For  this  reason  and  their 
effort,  I  heartily  commend  the  stu- 
dents in  both  Lincoln,  RI,  and  Saint 
Maxime,  France.* 


EXIT  VISA  URGED  FOR  NAUM 
MEIMAN 

*  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Soviet  Union  has  signed  international 
agreements  stating  that  it  would 
comply  with  human  rights  issues. 
Jewish  citizens  in  the  Soviet  Union, 
however,  are  subjected  to  harrassment 
and  persecution  by  the  Government. 
They  are  not  permitted  to  teach 
Hebrew  or  practice  Judaism  freely 
vrithout  suffering  severe  consequences, 
such  as  losing  their  jobs  or  being  im- 
prisoned. This  inhimiane  treatment 
must  not  continue. 

Furthermore,  Jews  are  not  allowed 
to  leave  the  Soviet  Union  to  practice 
their  religion  elsewhere.  In  recent 
years,  emigration  levels  have  continu- 
ously declined. 

Even  in  emergency  situations  where 
an  individual  is  in  need  of  medical  at- 
tention that  is  not  available  in  the 
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Soflei  Unkm.  the  Soviet  Oovenunent 
liaa  refused  to  ooiventte.  In  the  case 
of  lima  lletman.  the  cost  of  the  Sovi- 
ets' tnaetkn  was  Inns's  life.  Inna  was 
a  victim  of  cancer  and  needed  treat- 
ment offered  in  the  United  States. 
The  Soviet  Oovemmoit  delayed  issu- 
inc  Inna  an  exit  visa  untQ  her  case  was 
beyond  treatment.  Inna's  husband. 
Naom,  was  never  given  permission  to 
emlsrate— not  even  to  attend  his  wife's 
funeraL 

There  are  indications  by  Soviet  offi- 
cials that  the  situation  may  be  improv- 
ing. Secretary  Gorbachev  has  promot- 
ed a  more  open  imUcy  and  a  desire  for 
better  relations  with  our  country.  Eml- 
gratlim  levels  have  picked  up  in  the 
last  month,  and  there  are  reports  that 
10.000  to  12.000  Soviet  Jews  may  leave 
this  year.  I  completely  support  such 
actions  by  the  Soviet  Oovenunent  and 
stronily  moourage  the  Soviets  to 
uphold  such  statements. 

These  reforms  are  insignificant  if 
Naom  Melman  and  other  refusenlks 
are  deprived  of  their  freedom.  Naum, 
who  Is  In  his  seventies,  deperately 
wishes  to  live  the  remainder  of  his  life 
In  the  West.  It  is  imperative  that  the 
Soviet  Government  grant  Naum 
Melman  an  exit  visa  immediately.* 


SARAH  GODDARD  POWER 

•  Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  with  the 
death  of  Sarah  Goddard  Power  yester- 
day. Michigan  lost  one  of  its  most  ex- 
traordinary citizens.  Sarah  was  a 
wraxum  of  immense  talent,  compassion. 
and  dedication  to  improvement  in  the 
human  condition.  She  served  in  the 
last  administration  as  Deputy  Assist- 
ant U.S.  Secretary  of  State  for  Human 
Rights  and  Social  Affairs,  where  her 
talent  and  compassion  could  be  direct- 
ly ^Tplled.  For  the  last  13  years,  she 
was  a  regent  at  the  University  of 
Michigan. 

She  was  wholly  Involved  in  the  daily 
life  of  that  great  university.  Her  devo- 
tion to  duty  went  far  beyond  what  is 
expected  of  a  regent  and  she  became  a 
model  for  those  who  volimteer  their 
aervloes  to  great  causes.  Typically,  Just 
a  few  days  ago.  she  poured  herself  into 
the  effort  to  recommit  the  University 
of  Michigan  to  goals  of  equal  opportu- 
nity and  nonstereotypic  treatment  of 
human  beings. 

Her  commitment  to  her  community 
at  times  took  her  from  her  husband. 
Phil,  and  from  their  young  son, 
Nathan.  While  I  have  a  terrible  per- 
sonal sense  of  loss.  I  feel  even  more 
keenly  about  what  her  loss  means  to 
the  community.  But  I  guess  compared 
to  the  empUness  that  is  left  in  her 
family's  life,  even  that  is  insignificant. 
All  of  her  friends  and  the  entire  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan  community  must 
now  puU  together  and  let  her  family 
know  that  she  and  her  good  works  not 
only  live  through  them  but  will  live 
through  us. 


It  would  be  a  fine  tribute  if  that  spe- 
cial coaununity  we  call  the  University 
of  Michigan  would  bind  together  more 
closely  than  ever  in  her  honor  and 
allow  her  passing  to  serve  as  a  remind- 
er that  a  devotion  to  democratic 
human  values  can  see  us  through 
times  of  division,  and  that  dedication 
to  causes  outside  of  ourselves  can 
permit  us  to  accomplish  much  that 
otherwise  would  not  be  possible.* 


THE  PLIGHT  OP  BENJAMIN 
CHARNEY 
•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  call  my  colleagues'  attention  to 
the  plight  of  Benjamin  Chamey,  a 
Soviet  cancer  victim  who  is  in  desper- 
ate need  of  treatment  available  in  the 
West.  Benjamin  is  48  years  old  and  has 
a  malignant  turnaor.  If  he  is  not  permit- 
ted to  onigrate  inunediately  to  receive 
treatment,  he  may  not  survive. 

I  am  angered  by  the  Soviet  Union's 
refusal  to  cooperate  with  the  United 
States  and  other  Western  coimtries  in 
cases  which  involve  cancer  patients.  In 
the  past,  individuals  who  might  have 
lived  did  not  as  a  result  of  the  Soviet 
Government's  inaction.  This  unneces- 
sary loss  of  life  must  not  continue.  I 
m^e  the  Soviets  to  allow  individuals 
who  require  cancer  treatment  avail- 
able in  the  United  States  to  emigrate 
and  receive  the  appropriate  care. 

Benjamin  Chamey's  brother,  Leon, 
Is  protesting  his  brother's  captivity  in 
front  of  the  Soviet  Embassy.  I  ask  my 
colleagues  to  lend  their  public  support 
to  Leon  Chamey  and  to  the  cause  of 
Soviet  cancer  patients.  The  coopera- 
tion of  the  Soviet  Oovenunent  in  this 
instance  might  not  only  save  Benja- 
min's life,  but  would  also  give  the 
Soviet  Union  an  opportunity  to  dem- 
onstrate their  seriousness  about  im- 
proving relations. 

I  implore  the  Soviet  Government  to 
issue  Benjamin  Chamey  an  exit  visa.« 


GREEK  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 
•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  today  is 
Greek  Independence  Day  and  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  pay 
tribute  to  a  nation  and  a  culture  which 
have  played  a  major  role  in  shaping 
the  way  our  world  looks  and  thinks. 

Our  democratic  government  finds  its 
origins  In  ancient  Greece.  The  Greeks 
have  always  had  a  strong  love  for  de- 
mocracy and  their  commitment  is  a 
constant  source  of  inspiration  for  all 
of  us  in  the  free  world. 

One  hundred  and  sixty-six  years  ago 
today  Greece  began  a  revolution 
which  restored  their  freedom.  Last 
year  Congress  decided  to  commemo- 
rate their  heroic  struggle  by  designat- 
ing today  as  "A  National  Day  of  Cele- 
bration of  Greek  and  American  De- 
mocracy." 

My  home  State  of  Illinois  is  fortu- 
nate to  have  a  large  Greek  communi- 


ty. Their  hard  work  and  cultural  rich- 
ness are  one  of  the  many  reasons  that 

I  am  proud  to  be  representing  Illinois. 
Greece  has  also  been  a  trusted  ally 

of  the  United  States.  Their  brave  ef- 
forts and  great  sacrifices  in  World  War 

II  will  always  be  remembered. 

I  am  hoitored  to  be  Joining  many 
people  worldwide  in  remembering  and 
rejoicing  with  the  Greeks  on  this  very 
historic  day.* 


GREEK  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 
•  Kir.  BINGAMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  to  Join  my  colleagues  in  recogniz- 
ing today,  March  25,  1987,  as  Greek 
Independence  Day. 

I  want  to  take  a  few  moments  to  re- 
flect on  the  birth  of  Greek  independ- 
ence and  the  connections  between 
Greece  and  America.  Today  marks  the 
166th  anniversary  of  the  start  of  the 
revolution  which  led  to  Greek  libera- 
tion from  the  Ottoman  Empire. 
Greece  had  lain  under  Ottoman  op- 
pression for  nearly  400  years— from 
the  fall  of  Constantinople  in  1453 
until  the  declaration  of  independence 
in  1821. 

American  history  and  Greek  history 
are  closely  intertwined.  Our  Founding 
Fathers  drew  their  inspiration  and 
model  for  democracy  from  ancient 
Greece.  Ironically,  less  than  100  years 
later,  the  Greeks  borrowed  from  the 
ideals  and  lessons  of  the  American 
Revolution.  Greek  intellectuals  trans- 
lated the  U.S.  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence into  a  document  for  their 
own  political  freedom  and  expression. 

Ever  since  these  democratic  begin- 
nings, our  histories  have  been  closely 
linked  in  other  ways  as  well.  There 
was  significant  Greek  immigration  to 
the  United  States  in  the  early  1900's. 
During  that  time,  about  one-quarter  of 
all  Greek  men  aged  15  to  45  migrated 
to  the  United  States. 

Greek-American  men  and  women 
have  left  their  mark  on  all  facets  of 
American  life,  including  public  service 
in  this  body  in  the  past  and  currently. 
I  am  pleased  to  Join  my  colleagues  in 
recognizing  that  contribution  and  the 
legacy  of  Greek  and  American  demo- 
cratic origins. 

Let  me  end  by  quoting  Shelley.  He 
said,  "We  are  all  Greeks!  Our  laws,  our 
literature,  our  religion,  our  art,  have 
their  roots  in  Greece."* 


GREEK  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 
•  Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President,  on 
this  day,  lf6  years  ago,  the  Greek 
nation  began  an  arduous  struggle  to 
reestablish  its  independence  after 
nearly  four  centuries  of  despotic  Turk- 
ish Ottoman  rule.  Struggling  for  8 
long  years  against  tremendous  odds, 
the  Greek  patriots  ultimately  succeed- 
ed in  reaffirming  both  the  independ- 


ence of  Greece  and  the  integrity  of  in- 
dividual freedom. 

Regarded  skeptically  by  the  monar- 
chical governments  of  Europe,  the  up- 
rising in  Greece  nonetheless  captured 
the  imagination  and  commanded  the 
admiration  of  many  on  both  sides  of 
the  Atlantic.  President  James  Monroe, 
in  1923,  felt  that  'the  whole  civilized 
world  took  a  deep  interest  in  the 
heroic  struggle  of  the  Greeks  which 
brought  to  mind  both  exalted  senti- 
ments and  best  of  feelings." 

Mr.  President,  this  year  we  celebrate 
the  200th  anniversary  of  the  American 
Constitution,  one  of  the  most  endur- 
ing and  important  docimients  in  politi- 
cal history.  It  is  worthwhile  to  reflect 
on  both  the  origins  of  many  of  that 
document's  guiding  principles  in  the 
Greek  heritage  as  weU  as  the  long  re- 
lationship between  these  two  leading 
democracies.  Thomas  Jefferson  ac- 
knowledged the  debt  the  Founding  Fa- 
thers of  American  democracy  owed  to 
the  classical  philosophers  of  Greece, 
"to  the  ancient  Greeks  ...  we  are  all 
indebted  for  the  light  which  led  our- 
selves (the  American  Colonists)  out  of 
Gothic  darkness." 

Nowhere  was  there  greater  enthusi- 
asm for  the  Greek  struggle  than  in  the 
young  American  Republic,  where  the 
recent  experience  of  colonial  domina- 
tion overthrown  and  democratic  re- 
public established  was  very  vivid.  State 
legislatures  and  town  meetings  across 
the  Nation  passed  resolutions  in  sup- 
port of  the  Greek  effort,  and  Con- 
gressman Daniel  Webster  put  the 
Greek  case  to  his  House  colleagues  in 
the  18th  Congress: 

"The  Greeks,"  he  said  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  in 
1823,  "a  people  of  intelligence,  ingenu- 
ity, refinement,  spirit,  and  enterprise, 
have  been  for  centuries  luider  the 
most  atrocious,  unparalleled  Tartarian 
barbarism  that  ever  oppressed  the 
human  race. 

"They  look  to  us  as  the  great  Repub- 
lic of  the  Earth,"  he  continued,  "and 
they  ask  us  by  our  common  faith, 
whether  we  can  forget  that  they  are 
now  struggling  for  what  we  can  now  so 
ably  enjoy?  I  cannot  say,  sir.  that  they 
will  succeed;  that  rests  with  heaven. 
But  for  myself,  sir,  if  we  tomorrow 
hear  that  they  have  failed— that  their 
last  phalan  had  sunk  beneath  the 
Turkish  scimitar— that  the  frames  of 
their  last  city  had  sunk  in  ashes  and 
that  naught  remained  but  the  wide 
melancholy  waste  where  Greece  once 
was,  I  would  stiU  reflect  with  the  most 
heartfelt  satisfaction,  that  I  had  asked 
you,  in  the  name  of  seven  millions  of 
freemen,  that  you  would  give  them  at 
least  a  cheering  of  one  friendly  voice." 

The  ties  which  Join  the  two  nations 
and  the  two  peoples  were  thus  forged 
in  the  early  days  of  the  American  Re- 
public, as  the  war  in  Greece  for  Greek 
independence  was  being  waged.  For 
more  than  150  years  they  have  been 


reinforced  in  countless  ways,  the  en- 
during ties  of  history  reaffirmed  by 
the  very  personal  ties  which  Join  the 
American  and  Greek  peoples,  and  by 
the  role  Americans  of  Greek  back- 
ground play  in  our  own  national  life. 

As  nations  and  peoples,  Americans 
and  Greeks  were  steadfast  allies  in 
World  War  I.  In  the  bleak  early  days 
of  World  War  II  the  Greek  defeat  of 
Mussolini's  army  gave  the  besieged 
free  world  its  first  victory  over  the 
Axis  Powers,  forcing  Hitler  to  dispatch 
his  own  armies  to  occupy  Greece.  No- 
where was  the  Nazi  occupation  more 
brutal  than  in  Greece;  and  nowhere,  in 
turn,  was  the  resistance  more  deter- 
mined or  heroic  than  in  Greece.  In  the 
postwar  period,  the  commitment  of 
President  Harry  Tnmian  and  the 
American  people  helped  the  people  of 
Greece  to  turn  back  a  Communist  in- 
surgency and  to  rebuild  their  country, 
ravaged  by  years  of  armed  conflict. 
Today  Greece  is  a  stable  democracy,  a 
member  of  the  NATO  alliance  and  of 
the  European  Community. 

Throughout  their  long  history,  often 
in  the  face  of  great  adversity,  the 
Greeks  have  maintained  their  abiding 
commitment  to  freedom;  and  they 
remain  deeply  concerned,  therefore, 
over  the  situation  on  Cyprus,  where 
for  nearly  13  years  Turkish  occupa- 
tion, imposed  by  force,  has  routed  sev- 
eral hundred  thousand  Greek  Cypriots 
from  their  homes  and  communities 
and  divided  the  island  Republic.  The 
Greeks  know  from  their  own  experi- 
ence that  freedom  is  not  divisible;  and 
like  lovers  of  freedom  everywhere  they 
seek  the  restoration  of  peace,  Justice 
and  national  integrity  to  Cyprus. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  fitting  today  to 
mark  Greek  Independence  Day,  be- 
cause the  Greek  War  of  Independence 
has  significance  for  all  of  us.  It  is  not 
only  an  inspiring  chapter  in  the  long 
history  of  Greece's  steadfast  devotion 
to  the  principles  we  also  cherish;  it  is  a 
milestone  in  the  struggle  for  freedom 
in  the  modem  world.  In  the  words  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  308,  passed  by 
the  99th  Congress  last  year,  and  which 
for  the  first  time  officially  authorized 
the  designation  of  today  as  Greek  In- 
dependence Day,  "The  ancient  Greeks 
developed  the  concept  of  democracy, 
in  which  supreme  power  to  govern  was 
vested  in  the  people.  The  Founding 
Fathers  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica drew  heavily  upon  the  political  and 
philosophical  experience  of  ancient 
Greece  in  forming  our  representative 
democracy."  Today  we  rededicate  our- 
selves to  the  principles  which  inspired 
the  free  and  democratic  peoples  of 
America  and  Greece.* 


TRUCK  SAFETY 

*  Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  that  the  third  article  in  a  week- 
long  series  by  USA  Today  on  truck 
safety  be  printed  in  the  Record. 


In  addition,  I  ask  that  a  press  release 
issued  today  from  the  American 
Trucking  Associations,  Inc.  be  printed 
in  the  Recobo.  As  the  sponsor,  along 
with  Senator  Hollzhos,  of  legislation 
that  would  require  dnig  and  alcohol 
testing  of  key  transportation  profes- 
sionals, I  welcome  ATA's  endorsement 
today  of  random  testing  of  truck  driv- 
ers. 

The  most  effective  deterrent  to  sub- 
stance abuse  by  truck  drivers,  bus  driv- 
ers, airline  pilots,  raU  employees  and 
other  key  transportation  professionals 
is  random  drug  testing.  Random  test- 
ing is  the  heart— the  critical  compo- 
nent—of the  legislation. 

The  article  follows: 

[Prom  USA  Today.  March  25.  1987] 

Race  Against  Timk,  Patigok  CoMPrrmoM 
(By  Joe  Bridgman) 

ALONG  INTERSTATE  10— "If  you've  got 
a  tight  schedule,  you  }ust  can't  stop,"  says 
Greg  Kriewaldt  of  Round  Lake,  tt.t.  as  he 
slips  his  1977  Kenworth  18-wheeler  into  a 
lower  gear  to  get  It  up  and  over  the  long, 
legendary  grades  of  Arizona. 

"You're  always  behind  schedule.  That's 
what  competition  is  all  about.  That's  the 
American  Way." 

A  desperate  race  for  profits  is  forcing 
truck  drivers  like  Kriewaldt  to  roll  too  far, 
too  fast  and  with  too  little  rest.  If  he  wasn't 
willing  to  spend  IS  hours  a  day  behind  the 
wheel  (federal  law  requires  eight  hours  of 
rest  after  each  ten  hours  of  driving  and  a 
maximum  of  70  hours  in  eight  days),  ship- 
pers wouldn't  hire  Kriewaldt,  29.  to  carry 
their  freight. 

For  Kriewaldt  and  the  USA's  other  2  mil- 
lion truck  drivers,  the  Job  of  long-distance 
hauling  is  a  difficult  mix  of  boredom  and 
pressure.  He  calls  it  "hurry  up  and  wait"— 
days  of  waiting  for  loads,  hours  loading  and 
unloading,  and  then  a  rush  to  the  finish- 
trying  to  get  the  goods  delivered. 

For  some,  the  pressure  is  too  much. 

Preliminary  data  from  the  first  known 
study  of  drug  use  among  truck  drivers  found 
26  percent  had  some  traces  of  drugs  in  their 
body.  The  Insurance  Institute  for  Highway 
Safety  reported  that  14  percent  showed 
traces  of  marijuana;  11  percent,  the  stimu- 
lant used  In  such  diet  pills  as  Dexatrlm  and 
Dietrim:  1  percent,  amphetamines. 

"It's  no  longer  the  kind  of  professional 
skill  that  we  knew  many  years  ago.  It's  a 
mess,  and  more  and  more  truck  drivers  are 
concerned  about  it."  said  Sam  Yaksich,  ex- 
ecutive director  of  the  American  Automo- 
bile Association  Foundation  for  Traffic 
Safety. 

Government  licensing  procedures  across 
the  USA  do  little  to  screen  out  drivers  who 
could  become  highway  hazards.  In  19  states, 
a  standard  driver's  license  is  authority 
enough  to  drive  an  SO,000-pound  semi.  No 
state  requires  would-be  truck  drivers  to  com- 
plete a  course  of  instruction. 

And  about  12  percent  of  USA  truckers 
drive  with  suspended,  revoked  or  multiple 
driver's  licenses— the  last  a  trick  to  hide  vio- 
lations, according  to  a  study  by  Nevada  offi- 
cials. 

That's  supposed  to  stop  under  a  new  fed- 
eral law  passed  late  last  year  requiring  uni- 
form testing  and  licensing  of  all  truck  driv- 
ers. 

"I'm  sure  there  are  companies  that  are 
hiring  drivers  they  should  not  hire,"  said  Ed 
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a  fonaer  CBllfomla  Hlchway 
Ffttrol  clitaf  and  now  ivMldent  of  the  Pro- 
I  IViiek  Drhrer  Institute  of  Ameiicm. 
mwMral  problfiiii  <llil»lf.  epl- 
wnhifimi  aiT  "Mirfaetnc  In 
Bora  and  mora  major  aoddentB  weYe  inves- 
tlsatlnc."  nid  Cnaude  Hairii.  chief  of  the 
Wattnnal  TtWMpOTtatkn  Safety  Board's 
MBhway  accident  dMaioD. 

Weonotnic  derecnlatton  by  the  federal  gov- 
ernment in  IMO  flooded  the  Interstate 
traddnc  borinem  with  new  entries.  Between 
IVra  and  IMS.  the  number  of  flnna  rose 
flram  17.000  to  SS.OOO:  90  percent  have  fewer 
than  Are  trucks  and  many  of  those  are  on 
■baky  financial  footinc- 


DiAKT  or  A  TaUCKXR 

ALWAYS  BEHIND:  Trucker  Oreg 
Krfewaldt  often  drives  IS  hours  a  day  to 
keep  up:  lliat's  the  American  Way.' 

KKIXWALIIT'S  KOUTX 

Friday 

7  ajn.:  Arrives  produce  dock  in  HoItvUle, 
Calif. 

9  pjnj  FInlahes  loading;  discovers  truck  is 
ovei  weight;  imloads 

Saturday 

12:05   ajn.:   Completes   reloading;    heads 


Midnight:  Roswell,  N.M.;  sleeps  in  cab. 
Sunday 

6  ajn.:  Heads  northeast. 
9  pjm.:   Arrives  Springfield,  Mo.;   parks 
goes  to  sleep  at  10:30 


7  ajn.:  Wakes  up. 

9  a.m,:  Leaves  after  sun  melts  ice  on  roads. 

10  pjn.:  Arrives  at  South  Water  Market 
do^s  in  Chicago,  gets  in  line  to  unload. 
sleeps  in  cab. 

Tuesday 

t  ajn.:  First  in  line  to  unload  when  doclcs 
open. 

ToucRsa  To  Cnai.  Haib  Thah  Drivx  a 
TaucK? 

Laws  are  tough  on  hairdressers.  For 
health  reasons,  you  must  pass  a  1.000- to 
2.000-hour  course  and  take  a  written  and 
skill  test  te  get  a  license  to  style  and  color 
hair  in  any  of  the  50  states.  By  comparison, 
getting  behind  the  wheel  of  an  80.000-pound 
trudt  can  be  a  breeze. 

"If  you  can  drive  a  Volkswagen,  you  can 
get  a  license  to  drive  an  18-wheeIer  in  Ala- 
bama," Gov.  Ouy  Htmt  said. 

Until  last  year,  there  was  no  federal  law 
requiring  special  licenses.  The  new  law  will 
change  that,  requiring  states  to  make 
people  applying  for  a  truck  license  take  a 
wrltt«i  test  and  show  they  can  drive  a 
truck.  However,  it's  a  slow  process.  Officials 
estimate  it  wiU  be  1992  before  all  truckers 
are  taking  the  new  tests. 

Here  are  the  ctirrent  road-and  written-test 
requirements  for  those  who  already  have  a 
regular  driver's  license.  Some  states  are 
listed  in  two  categories: 

No  additional  requirements:  Alabama. 
Alaska.  Arkansas.  District  of  Columbia. 
Kentucky.  South  Dakota,  Vermont.  West 
Virginia. 

Must  take  written  test  that  is  used  for  all 
commercial  drivers  (taxi,  bus.  etc.):  Arizona, 
norlda.  Idaho,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Louisiana, 
MlsBlasippi,  ICisaouri.  Montana,  Ohio.  Okla- 
homa, Tennessee,  Wisconsin. 

Must  take  special  written  test  with  ques- 
tions about  tnx^s:  California,  Colorado, 
Delaware,  Oeorgla,  Illinois.  Kansas,  Maine, 
Maryland,  Massachusetts.  Michigan.  Minne- 
sota.  Nebraska,   Nevada.   New   Hampshire. 


New  Jertey.  New  Mexico.  New  York.  North 
Carolina,  North  Dakota,  Oregon,  Pennsylva- 
nia. South  Carolina.  Texas,  Utah.  Washing- 
ton. Wysning. 

Must  take  road  test:  Connecticut.  Hawaii, 
Iowa,  Kansas,  Maine,  Maryland,  Massachu- 
setts, Ifllnnesota,  Nebraska,  New  Hamp- 
shire, New  Jersey.  New  York,  North  Caroli- 
na. North  Dakota,  Pennsylvania.  Rhode 
Island,  South  Carolina.  Texas,  Utah. 

Must  take  road  test  unless  you  or  your 
employer  certify  your  driving  ability,  or 
show  yoa  have  had  truck  training:  Califor- 
nia, Colorado,  Delaware,  Illinois,  Michigan, 
Nevada.  New  Mexico,  Oregon,  Virginia, 
Washington. 

I  Lute  Behind  the  Wheel 
(By  Joe  Bridgman) 

Breaker,  breaker  The  CR  radio  is  a  way  to 
fight  boredom.  Kriewaldt  brags  about  the 
52  speedB  on  his  truck's  transmission,  de- 
signed so  he  doesn't  have  to  slow  on  hills. 

Truck  driver  Greg  Kriewaldt  says  there's 
no  other  Job  he  would  want. 

"What  I  like  about  trucking  is  that  you 
see  different  people  every  day  and  they  all 
have  slightly  different  attitudes.  The  guy 
on  the  dock  will  have  a  down-on-the-world 
attitude,  and  at  another  dock  they'll  be  real 
friendly.  Trucking  doesn't  have  the  normal 
frictions  of  the  work  place,"  he  said. 

Kriewaldt.  29  and  single,  has  been  driving 
for  nine  years,  and  lives  with  two  room- 
mates In  a  house  he  owns  in  Round  Lake, 
111.  He  learned  to  drive  a  truck  as  a  young- 
ster helping  out  at  his  grandfather's  farm. 

When  he's  home  he's  often  tinkering  with 
his  truck  to  keep  it  in  good  shape.  "Some 
truckers,  even  when  they're  home,  they  go 
sit  in  the  truck -stop.  That's  their  thing.  But 
when  I'm  home,  I  got  too  many  things  to 
do,"  he  said. 

Kriewaldt  is  a  trucker  because  he  loves 
mechanical  things.  He  owns  his  truck, 
which  he  built  from  a  $7,000  Junker  cab  and 
$2,000  m  additional  parts.  He  took  the 
engine  out  of  his  truck  which  he  wrecked 
halfway  between  Cheyenne  and  Laramie, 
Wyo.  (No  one  was  hurt). 

"The  Ug  thing  about  being  successful  in 
this  busiaess  is  being  reliable.  All  we  are  is  a 
service-oriented  business.  If  you  don't  pro- 
vide the  service  somebody  else  wlU." 

Kriewaldt  spurns  the  use  of  drugs  and  has 
little  good  to  say  about  drivers  who  use 
them.  "It's  just  a  continual  flow  of  drug  ad- 
dicts. The  guys  on  drugs  can  only  last  so 
long.  They  usually  bum  out  or  end  up 
wrecking. 

Kriewaldt  welcomes  toughening  licensing 
requirements  and  defends  the  truck  driving 
community.  "Most  of  them  are  out  there 
Just  trying  to  make  a  living.  It's  the  sUent 
majority." 

Voices  F^om  the  Open  Road 
What  truckers  have  to  say  about  living  a 
life  from  stop  to  stop  and  load  to  load: 

Lonely  at  times:  'At  times,  it  does  get 
lonely  out  there,  but  I  really  enjoy  it.  You 
have  to  really  watch  yourself  at  these 
produce  docks.  A  lot  of  them  notice  when  a 
single  woman  gets  out  of  a  truck.  I  have  a 
big  dog  with  me,  when  I  go  in,  and  it  helps. 
If  you  act  like  a  lady,  they  basically  treat 
you  good.'— Gay  1  Russell,  24,  Wise  River, 
Mont. 

Good  work:  'It's  a  day's  work.  Just  like 
working  on  the  farm.  That's  the  way  I  take 
it.  The  main  thing  is  meeting  people,  seeing 
that  the  world  is  a  place  worth  living  in, 
that  people  don't  care  Just  because  you've 
got  a  dark  skin  on  your  body.  The  toughest 


thing  about  tmeklnc  is  being  away  from 
home.  When  you  call  home,  you  don't  know 
what  you're  going  te  find.  I  also  think  about 
what  it's  going  te  be  like  when  I'm  older. 
Am  I  gonna  be  able  te  continue  tru<^lng7 
I'm  gonna  be  trucking  as  long  as  I  live.'— 
Leon  Bell.  49.  of  OainesviUe,  Fla. 

Rolling  along:  'To  run  strictly  legal,  the 
owner-operator  would  be  out  of  business. 
The  only  time  truckers  make  money  is  when 
they  are  rolling.  An  independent  can't  make 
it  and  run  legal.  You  run  like  hell  and  hope 
you  don't  get  caught.'— Rick  Christenson, 
34,  Sioux  FalU  S.D. 

ATA    PRxsiDgNT    Pledges    "Whatever    it 
Takes"  to  err  Susstahce  Abusers  Out  of 

TRnCKIMC  IMDUSTRT 

WashihgtoN  (March  25).— The  trucking 
industry  will  do  "whatever  it  takes"  to  get 
truck  drivers  who  abuse  drugs  and  alcohol 
off  the  road,  Thomas  J.  Donohue,  president 
and  CEO  of  the  American  Trucking  Associa- 
tion (ATA),  said  today. 

E>onohue  satd  that  the  trucking  industry 
would  support  random  drug  testing  of  the 
nation's  truck  drivers  to  "rid  the  industry" 
of  this  problem. 

"While  it  is  not  known  whether  the  prob- 
lem extends  te  1  percent,  10  percent,  or  20 
percent  of  the  truck  drivers  on  the  road, 
however  widespread  it  is  we  are  going  to  ad- 
dress it,  detect  it,  and  terminate  it,"  Dono- 
hue said. 

Legislation  Introduced  in  Congress  would 
require  motor  carriers  to  screen  truck  driv- 
ers for  drug  and  alcohol  abuse  upon  applica- 
tion for  employment  and  to  conduct  random 
and  post-accident  tests  for  operators  of  com- 
mercial vehicles.  Ctirrent  federal  rxiles  dis- 
qualify truck  drivers  who  use  drugs,  even  if 
they  are  not  shown  to  be  under  the  influ- 
ence of  drugs  while  driving. 

Donohue  pledges  industry  support  for 
such  legislation,  provided  that  it  is  "univer- 
sal, fair,  equitable,  and  constitutionally 
proper." 

He  emphasised  that  the  trucking  industry 
is  already  on  record  in  support  of  drug  test- 
ing as  part  of  biennial  physical  examina- 
tions and  pre-employment  physicals,  and 
roadside  checks  of  drivers  for  drug  abuse 
provided  there  is  reasonable  suspicion  of 
use. 

ATA  and  the  trucking  industry  also  sup- 
ported a  tough  new  law  that  disqualifies 
truck  drivers  lor  one  year  for  driving  under 
the  influence  of  drugs  or  alcohol  and  iter- 
manently  for  a  repeat  offense. 

A  program  for  random  testing  of  truck 
drivers  would  be  expensive,  Donohue  said. 
But,  he  added,  "We  in  this  industry  are  pre- 
pared to  continue  to  pay  our  share,  and 
more"  to  eliminate  the  problem.  He  also 
urged  programs  to  provide  rehabilitation 
and  counseling  for  drivers  who  need  help. 


THE  URGENT  RELIEF  FOR  THE 
HOMELESS  ACT 

•  Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  this 
week  I  joined  Senators  Dole  and  Byro 
in  introducing  S.  809,  the  Urgent 
Relief  for  the  Homeless  Act.  This  is  a 
bipartisan  measure  that  addresses  the 
compelling  needs  of  the  those  who 
lack  the  ba:4(s  of  human  existence  in 
our  country.  This  is  a  responsible  and 
realistic  approach  to  the  immediate 
problems  f  aeed  by  the  masses  of  men, 
women,  and  children  who  must  live  on 


our  streets  every  day— and  sleep  on 
benches  every  night. 

There  are  anywhere  from  250,000  to 
2  million  homeless  individuals  in  the 
United  States.  They  are  of  disparate 
backgrounds,  they  are  of  all  ages  and 
colors.  They  have  one  thing  in 
common.  They  are  united  by  a  basic 
human  need  for  iooA,  shelter,  and 
clothing.  The  American  dream  re- 
mains unfulfilled  so  long  as  we  contin- 
ue to  look  the  other  way  as  we  pass 
hungry  children  and  broken  men  on 
our  way  to  work. 

Two  basic  facts  must  t)e  remembered 
in  discussing  the  homeless  problem. 
First,  there  is  no  pat  answer,  no  easy 
solution  to  this  crisis.  The  causes  of 
homelessness  are  as  varied  as  the  faces 
that  we  see  on  the  grates.  Second,  it  is 
not  a  problem  that  will  go  away  on  its 
own.  The  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  reports  the 
number  of  homeless  people  increased 
10  percent  annually  between  1980  and 
1983.  The  National  Bureau  of  Econom- 
ic Research  reports  a  23-  to  30-percent 
increase  between  1983  and  1985.  Not 
only  is  the  suffering  growing,  it  is 
growing  faster  by  the  year. 

This  is  an  emergency  measure.  It 
does  not  purport,  and  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  solve  the  spreading  problem 
of  homelessness.  What  it  can  l)e  ex- 
pected to  do,  however,  is  to  ease  the 
discomfort  of  those  who  are  homeless 
and  save  lives  when  the  winter  cold 
sets  in  and  there  is  no  r(x>m  at  the  inn. 

The  bill  has  four  major  components. 
First,  the  bill  addresses  the  immediate 
demand  for  food  and  shelter  among 
the  homeless  by  expanding  the  Emer- 
gency Shelter  and  Rehabilitation  P»ro- 
gram,  the  Transitional  Housing 
Grants  Programs,  Housing  Certificate 
Programs  imder  the  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  Department, 
FEMA  Emergency  Food  and  Shelter 
Grants  Program,  and  the  Surplus 
USDA  Commodities  Program.  In  doing 
this,  the  measure  seeks  to  implement 
improvements  in  existing  facilities  and 
build  new  ones.  It  also  requires  that 
any  State  receiving  additional  funding 
through  these  programs  submit  a  com- 
prehensive homeless  assistance  plan. 

Second,  the  bill  provides  immediate 
aid  in  such  crucial  services  as  health 
care,  nutrition,  and  education. 

Third,  the  biU  takes  that  crucial  and 
necessary  first  step  into  assisting  the 
homeless  out  of  their  predicament  by 
providing  meaningful  mental  health 
services  for  those  in  need.  Others 
would  participate  in  job  training  dem- 
onstration projects  designed  to  provide 
the  skills  that  lead  to  income  and  secu- 
rity and  a  future  In  which  homeless- 
ness is  but  a  bitter  memory. 

Lastly,  the  measure  creates  an  inde- 
pendent interagency  council  on  the 
homeless  comprised  of  representatives 
from  agencies  whose  programs  provide 
services  to  the  homeless.  The  councU 
would  review  current  programs;  moni- 


tor, evaluate,  and  recommend  im- 
provements in  programs;  and,  provide 
technical  assistance  to  the  State  and 
local  levels  for  programs  serving  the 
homeless.  Most  Importantly,  the  coun- 
cil would  prepare  an  annual  report  to 
the  I»resident  and  the  Congress  which 
we  hope  wiU  give  us  not  only  a  clearer 
picture  of  the  problem  and  its  causes, 
but  also  some  insight  as  to  our  next 
step  in  resolving  what  can  only  be 
deemed,  an  American  tragedy. 

Mr.  President,  Rhode  Island  alone 
has  approximately  500  homeless  per- 
sons; a  disproportionate  nimiber  of 
these  Me  children.  They  don't  have  a 
chanc«  without  our  help.  Homeless- 
ness has  no  place  in  this  country .• 


WILLIAM  PENN  ^PRECIATION 
DAY 

•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  join  my  distinguished  colleague  Sen- 
ator Heinz  to  honor  a  great  man  in 
the  history  of  our  Nation,  William 
Penn.  Some  may  know  William  Penn 
as  the  founder  of  the  great  Common- 
wealth of  Pennsylvania.  However,  that 
is  only  one  of  his  achievements.  To 
honor  all  that  he  was  and  stood  for. 
Senator  Heinz  has  introduced  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  77  setting  aside  the 
anniversaiT  of  Penn's  birth,  October 
14,  1987,  as  "William  Penn  Apprecia- 
tion Day." 

As  history  records,  William  Penn 
was  a  rebel  who  fought,  and  was  im- 
prisoned, for  his  unbending  belief  in 
religious  tolerance  and  individual  free- 
dom, a  peacemaker  who  devoted  much 
of  his  life  to  settling  local  and  interna- 
tional disputes,  a  champion  of  judicial 
and  prison  reform,  and  an  American 
pioneer  whose  ideals  were  later  em- 
braced in  our  Constitution. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  wholly  appropri- 
ate that  Congress  formally  recognize 
William  Penn  during  the  year  in 
which  we  celebrate  the  bicentennial  of 
the  U.S.  Constitution.  As  the  founder 
of  a  State  based  upon  fundamental  in- 
dividual freedoms  and  truly  represent- 
ative government,  WlUlam  Penn's  was 
an  example  followed  not  only  by  other 
States  but  by  the  Nation  as  well. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  give  their 
full  support  to  this  resolution. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  President.* 


AFGHANISTAN:  LETTERS  FROM 
THE  STATE  OF  INDIANA 

•  Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
last  December,  the  brutal  Soviet  occu- 
pation of  Afghanistan  entered  Its 
eighth  year.  The  horrible  condition  of 
human  rights  in  Afghanistan  was  re- 
cently described  in  a  U.N.  report  as:  "A 
situation  approaching  genocide." 

As  chairman  of  the  Congressional 
Task  Force  on  Afghanistan,  I  have  re- 
ceived thousands  of  letters  from  Amer- 
icans across  the  Nation  who  are  out- 
raged at  the  senseless  atrocities  being 


committed  today  in  Afghanistan. 
Many  of  these  letters  are  from  Ameri- 
cans who  are  shocked  at  this  Nation's 
relative  sUence  about  the  genocide 
taking  place  in  Afghanistan. 

In  the  weeks  and  months  ahead.  I 
plan  to  share  some  of  these  letters 
with  my  colleagues.  I  will  insert  Into 
the  Record  two  letters  each  day  from 
various  States  in  the  Nation.  Today.  I 
submit  two  letters  from  the  State  of 
Indiana  and  ask  that  they  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  letters  foUow: 

Dear  Sir:  The  article  "Agony  in  Afgliani- 
stan  '  in  the  March  issue  of  Reader's  Digest 
prompted  this  letter.  I  am  appalled  at  what 
is  occurlng  in  Afghanistan. 

I  am  afraid  I  do  not  understand  how  we  as 
a  nation  can  sit  back  and  do  nothing  te  help 
these  people.  This  violence  and  bloodshed 
has  got  to  stop.  I  am  alarmed  that  we  allow 
it  to  go  on.  Isn't  there  anyttiing  we  can  do? 
Are  we  totally  helpless. 

Surely  we  have  a  responsibility  to  speak 
out  against  the  Soviets  and  their  "reign"  of 
terror.  I  am  not  knowledgeable  enough  to 
know  how  we  can  si>eak  out.  Have  we  as  a 
nation  said  anything  at  the  United  Nations 
about  these  atrocities.  Have  we  publicly  pro- 
tested against  the  Soviet  Union  for  their 
policies  in  Afghanistan? 

My  fear  is  that  if  we  continue  to  close  our 
eyes  to  what  is  happening  in  Afghanistan, 
the  Soviet  Union  will  simply  move  into  yet 
another  country  and  another  until  there 
won't  be  anyone  to  defend  or  help  us  in  a 
similar  situation.  As  a  mother  of  two  small 
children,  that  prospect  is  indeed  a  horrible 
one. 

Anything  you  can  do  to  speak  out  against 
this  violence  will  be  greatly  appreciated. 
Thank  you  so  much  for  your  time. 
Sincerely, 

Neva  D.  McFaruutd, 

Teme  HauU.  IN. 

Dear  Senator  Huiifhrey.  we  have  Just 
read  the  "Agony  in  Afghanistan"  article  in 
the  Readers  Digest.  We  are  appalled  at  the 
violence  communism  exerts  there  and 
throughout  the  world.  We  are  almost  equal- 
ly appalled  that  our  country  cannot  seem  to 
aid  those  people  that  are  fighting  for  their 
own  freedom  and  indeed  their  very  lives.  We 
strongly  support  aid  to  those  people  who 
are  fighting  for  democracy  and  Ideals  like 
ours.  Please  be  assured  that  we  are  writing 
to  our  own  representatives  and  the  Presi- 
dent to  express  this  view.  We  pray  that  this 
country  will  recognize  the  evils  that  commu- 
nism brings  and  will  rise  up  to  resist  it. 
Sincerely, 

Mike  AifD  BoNifiE  Storbx. 

CravifordsviUe,  IN.m 


GREEK  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 
•  Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  today 
marks  the  166th  anniversary  of  the  be- 
ginning of  the  struggle  of  the  Greek 
people  for  independence  from  Otto- 
man rule.  To  commemorate  this  im- 
portant date.  Congress  last  year, 
passed  a  resolution,  wlilch  I  was  proud 
to  cosponsor,  declaring  March  25 
"Greek  Independence  Dasn  A  National 
Day  of  Celebration  of  Greek  and 
American  Democracy". 
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So,  today,  we  take  a  moment  to  re- 
fleet  on  the  eeDturtee-old  friendship 
that  haa  Ueaed  the  American  and 
CSreek  peoide.  and  to  celebrate  the 
t^nMotttwi  deiiioifiatir  heritage  which  we 
■hare. 

The  anetant  Ore^s  forged  the  very 
notion  of  demoeraey.  In  which  the  ulti- 
mate power  to  govern  was  vested  in 
the  peoiile.  Because  the  concept  of  de- 
mocracy cones  to  us  fmn  the  ancient 
Greeks,  all  Amofcans.  are  connected 
to  that  andait  heritage.  Indeed,  our 
own  Founding  Fathers  drew  heavily 
upon  the  poMMcal  and  philosophical 
experience  of  ancient  Oreece  in  form- 
ing our  representative  donocracy. 

The  QnA  democratic  example  es- 
tablished an  Important  mecedent  for 
us.  Thomas  Jefferson  stated  "...  to 
the  anetant  Oredcs  we  are  all  indebted 
for  the  U^t  which  led  ourselves 
(American  colonists)  out  of  Gothic 
darkness."  In  the  Federalist  papers, 
James  Ifadlwon  and  Alexander  Hamil- 
ton wrote  that  "the  Grecian  republics 
bore  a  very  Instructive  analogy  to  the 
present  cimf ederation  of  the  American 
States." 

Constitutional  democracy  has  made 
the  American  way  of  life  possible.  It 
fstahllahed  the  precious  freedoms  of 
spee^  religion  and  assembly  which 
Americans  cherish  and  which  are  so 
fundamental  to  American  democracy. 
In  the  preface  to  his  poon  "Hellas," 
Shelley  wrote:  "We  are  all  Greeks! 
Our  laws,  our  literature,  our  religion, 
our  art,  have  their  roots  in  Greece." 

The  Greek  people's  devotion  to  their 
freedom  and  their  commitment  to  de- 
mocracy lias  long  inspired  citizens  of 
other  lands  to  establish  for  themselves 
a  sjrstem  of  government  which  is  dedi- 
cated to  preserving  individual  rights 
and  freedoms.  At  the  same  time,  the 
Gre^s  taught  us  that  free  men  must 
be  vlgOant  In  guarding  their  liberty 
and  protecting  donocracy  for  future 
generatlans. 

Americans  have  not  only  learned 
from  the  Qtttk^  We.  too.  have  shared 
our  knowledge  and  experience  with 
them.  The  American  revolution  pro- 
vided one  of  the  Ideals  of  the  Greek 
stnigite  for  indqiendenoe.  and  Greek 
Intellectuals  translated  the  American 
Dfrlaratlon  of  independence  and  used 
it  as  their  own. 

The  strong  ties  that  bind  the  Ameri- 
can people  to  the  Greek  people  means 
that  we  are  tme  with  them  in  their 
Joys  and  In  th^  sorrows.  We  are  with 
the  TtetJms  of  the  Kalamata  earth- 
quake and  their  loved  ones,  to  whom 
we  offer  aid.  We  are  with  the  members 
(tf  the  Qtttk.  ooomiunity  in  Cyprus, 
who  continue  to  suffer  under  the 
Turkish  occupation  forces  there,  and 
we  are  working  to  bring  about  a  Just 
and  peaceful  resolution  of  that  trage- 
dy. We  are  with  the  400.000  Greeks  in 
northern  Ektirus,  who  are  persecuted 
in  that  Albanian  Gulag.  And  we  are 
deQ)ly  oonoemed  about  the  survival  of 


the  ecumenical  patriarchate  In  Con- 
stantinople, which  Turkish  authorities 
threaten  with  extinction.  The  Greek 
people  must  know  that  their  American 
friends  stand  ready  to  help  them,  and 
that  they  can  count  on  our  support. 

The  common  heritage  which  we 
share  has  forged  a  closed  bond  be- 
tween Greece  and  the  United  States, 
and  between  our  peoples.  It  is  reflect- 
ed in  the  numerous  contributions 
made  by  present  day  Greek-Americans 
to  OUT  own  culture.  Our  democratic 
form  of  Government  is  only  the  most 
obvious  of  the  many  benefits  we  have 
gained  from  the  Greek  people.  The  an- 
cient Greelu  contributed  a  great  deal 
to  the  modem  world,  including  art  and 
philosophy,  science  and  law.  Today, 
Greek-Americans  continue  to  enrich 
our  oultiu-e  and  to  make  valuable  con- 
tributions to  American  society,  busi- 
ness, and  government. 

The  United  States  and  Greece  have 
long  enjoyed  amicable  relations,  partly 
because  of  American  respect  for  the 
Gre^  devotion  to  freedom.  As  nations 
and  peoples,  Americans  and  Greeks 
were  steadfast  allies  in  World  War  I. 
In  the  bleak  early  days  of  World  War 
II  the  Greek  defeat  of  Mussolini's 
army  gave  the  besieged  free  world  its 
first  victory  over  the  Axis  powers, 
forcing  Hitler  to  dispatch  his  own 
armies  to  occupy  Greece.  Nowhere  was 
the  Nazi  occupation  more  brutal  than 
in  Greece,  and  nowhere  was  the  resist- 
ance more  determined  or  heroic  than 
in  Greece.  In  the  postwar  period,  the 
commitment  of  President  Harry 
Truman  and  the  American  people 
helped  the  people  of  Greece  to  turn 
back  a  Communist  insurgency  and  to 
rebuild  their  country,  ravaged  by 
years  of  armed  conflict. 

During  that  period.  President  Harry 
S.  Truman  noted:  "The  valor  of 
Greece  .  .  .  convinces  me  that  the 
Greek  people  are  equal  to  the  task." 
President  Owight  D.  Eisenhower  said 
in  19(3,  after  Greece  had  defeated  the 
Communists:  "...  Greece  asked  no 
favor  except  the  opportunity  to  stand 
for  those  rights  in  which  it  believed, 
and  It  gave  to  the  world  an  example  of 
battle  ...  a  batUe  that  thrilled  the 
hearts  of  all  free  men  and  free  women 
everywhere." 

Today  Greece  is  a  stable  democracy, 
a  member  of  the  NATO  alliance  and  of 
the  European  Community.  Through- 
out their  long  history,  often  in  the 
face  of  great  adversity,  the  Greeks 
have  maintained  their  abiding  commit- 
ment to  freedom  and  democracy.  The 
Greek  people  know,  from  their  own 
experience,  that  freedom  is  not  divisi- 
ble, and,  like  lovers  of  freedom  every- 
whene,  they  seek  the  restoration  of 
peace.  Justice,  and  national  integrity. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  fitting  today  to 
mark  Greek  Independence  Day,  be- 
cause the  Greek  War  of  Independence 
has  significance  for  all  of  us.  It  is  not 
only  an  inspiring  chi4)ter  in  the  long 


history  of  Greece's  steadfast  devotion 
to  the  democratic  principles  which  we 
also  cherish;  it  is  a  milestone  in  the 
struggle  tor  freedom  in  the  modem 
world.* 
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ORDER  OP  PROCEDURE 

(Ms.  MIKULSKI  assumed  the 
Chair.) 

Mr.  BTRD.  Madam  President,  I 
have  cleared  these  requests  with  the 
distinguished  Republican  leader  and, 
while  Mr.  Garn  is  here  acting  as  the 
leader  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle.  I 
shall  propound  the  requests. 


TECHNlCAIi  CORRECTIONS  TO 
'l'Hl«!  PtDEKAL  EOifPIiOTEES'  RE- 
TIREMENT SYSTEM 

l&i.  BTRD.  Madam  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calen- 
dar Order'  No.  35. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
biU  will  be  reported  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  biU  (HJl.  1505)  making  technical  correc- 
tions relating  to  the  Federal  Employees'  Re- 
tirement System. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  STfnTENS.  Madam  President.  I 
support  passage  of  H.R.  1505.  making 
technical  amendments  to  the  Federal 
Employees'  Retirement  System  Act 
(Public  Law  99-335)  which  we  passed 
last  year. 

The  first  amendment  corrects  a  pro- 
vision in  the  original  law  dealing  with 
the  benefits  of  survivors  of  certain  em- 
ployees who  transfer  from  the  CHvll 
Service  Retirement  System  [CSRS]  to 
the  new  Federal  Employees'  Retire- 
ment Sjrttem  [FERS]  beginning  in 
July  of  this  year. 

The  employees  who  would  be  ad- 
versely affected  by  the  current  provi- 
sion are  those  who  have  at  least  5,  but 
less  than  10.  years  of  service  under 
CSRS  and  die  within  18  months  of 
transferrtag  to  TERS.  This  amend- 
ment rectifies  this  situation  by  provid- 
ing that  prior  creditable  service  under 
CSRS  will  be  creditable  for  the  pur- 
poses of  satisfying  the  18-month  serv- 
ice requirement  for  survivor's  benefits 
under  FERS. 

The  second  amendment  corrects  a 
provision  dealing  with  participating  in 
the  thrift  savings  plan  by  employees 
who  were  automatically  covered  under 
FERS  on  January  1.  1987,  but  who  did 
not  have  CSRS  contributions  withheld 
from  their  pay  during  1984.  1985,  and 
1986.  This  amendment  ensures  that  all 
such  employees  will  be  able  to  begin 
thrift  savings  plan  participation  on 
April  1,  1987,  rather  than  having  to 
wait  until  January  1,  1988,  as  provided 
in  current  law. 


Finally,  Madam  President,  I  want  to 
put  the  Senate  on  notice  concerning  a 
problem  with  the  provision  of  personal 
liability  insurance  for  the  members  of 
the  Thrift  Investment  Board,  the 
Board's  Executive  Director,  and  other 
Federal  employee  fiduciaries  of  the 
thrift  savings  fund  under  FERS. 

The  fiduciaries  of  the  thrift  savings 
fund  must  act  with  the  care,  skill,  pru- 
dence, and  diligence  that  a  prudent 
person  acting  in  a  like  capacity  would 
use  in  the  conduct  of  a  similar  enter- 
prise. A  fiduciary  of  the  fund  is  per- 
sonally liable  for  any  losses  resulting 
from  any  breach  of  his  or  her  obliga- 
tions. 

The  current  law  provides  authority 
for  bujring  private  insurance  to  cover 
the  potential  liability  of  the  fund  fidu- 
ciaries. According  to  the  Board,  how- 
ever, it  appears  uinllkely  that  any 
available  insiirance  policy  will  be  ade- 
quate to  meet  the  Immediate  needs  of 
the  thrift  savings  fund,  and  that  even 
if  adequate  insurance  were  available,  it 
would  be  less  costly  to  the  Govern- 
ment to  self -insure  the  risks  Involved. 

Consequently,  at  the  earliest  possi- 
ble moment  I  intend  to  offer  an 
amendment  or  introduce  legislation  al- 
lowing the  Government  to  self-insure 
for  the  rislcs  Involved  In  managing  the 
thrift  savings  fund  established  under 
FERS. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  Is  before  the  Senate  and  open  to 
amendment. 

If  there  be  no  amendment  to  be  of- 
fered, the  question  Is  on  the  third 
reading  and  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  (H.R.  1505)  was  ordered  to  a 
third  reading,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Madam  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  GARN.  Madam  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


THE  EXECUTIVE  CALENDAR 
Mr.  BYRD.  Madam  President.  I 
would  like  to  inquire  of  the  able  acting 
Republican  leader,  Mr.  Gark,  If  the 
following  nominations  have  been 
cleared  on  his  side  of  the  aisle:  Those 
appearing  under  "New  Reports"  on 
page  2  of  the  Executive  Calendar  and 
those  appearing  imder  the  title 
"Nominations  Placed  on  the  Secre- 
tary's Desk  in  the  Coast  Guard." 

Mr.  GARN.  I  would  inform  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  that  those 
items  have  been  cleared  for  passage. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Madam  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator. 


nominations  on  page  2,  under  "New 
Reports"  and  on  page  3,  "Nominations 
Placed  on  the  Secretary's  Desk  in  the 
Coast  Guard." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFIC^ER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Madam  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  they  be  considered 
and  confirmed  en  bloc  and  that  the 
motion  to  reconsider  be  laid  on  the 
Uble. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  nominations  considered  and 
confirmed  en  bloc  are  as  follows: 

IfEW  RKPORTS 

Stephen  R.  Lyne.  of  Maryland,  a  career 
member  of  the  Senior  Foreign  Service.  CHass 
of  Minister-Counselor,  to  be  Ambassador 
Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  the  Republic  of 
Ghana. 

Alfred  Hugh  Kingon.  of  New  York,  to  be 
the  Representative  of  the  United  Stetes  of 
America  to  the  European  Communities, 
with  the  rank  and  status  of  Ambassador  Ex- 
traordinary and  Plenipotentiary. 

Daryl  Arnold,  of  California,  to  be  Ambas- 
sador Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of 
the  United  SUtes  of  America  to  the  Repub- 
lic of  Singapore. 

James  Keough  Bishop,  of  New  York,  a 
career  member  of  the  Senior  Foreign  Serv- 
ice, Class  of  Minister-Counselor,  to  be  Am- 
bassador Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary 
of  the  United  SUtes  of  America  to  the  Re- 
public of  Liberia. 

NoMiRATioiis  Placed  on  trk  Sbcsetart's 
Desk  iw  the  Coast  Guars 

Coast  Guard  nominations  beginning  Win- 
ston S.  Jones,  and  ending  Michael  A.  Zustra, 
wWch  nominations  were  received  by  the 
Senate  on  March  9.  1987,  and  appeared  In 
the  CoicGRxssiONAL  Record  of  March  10, 
1987. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Madam  President,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  the  President 
be  notified  of  the  confirmation  of  the 
nominations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  BYRD.  Madam  President,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  the  Senate 
return  to  legislative  session. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROGRAM 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  BYRD.  Madam  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  session  to  consider  the 


Mr.  BYRD.  Madam  President,  the 
Senate  will  convene  at  9:30  tomorrow 
morning.  After  the  two  leaders,  or 
their  designees,  have  been  recognized 
under  the  standing  order,  the  Senate 
will  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
Calendar  Order  No.  66,  Senate  Con- 
current Resolution  27,  a  concurrent 
resolution  stating  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  and  Special  Trade 
Representative  should  initiate  investi- 
gations of  (Canadian  agricultural  subsi- 
dies. There  is  an  agreement  that  has 
been  entered  which  specifies  that  the 
time  for  debate  on  this  concurrent  res- 
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olutlon  will  be  limited  to  20  minutes. 
No  amendment  win  be  in  order,  other 
than  the  committee  amendment. 

Upon  the  expiration  of  the  time,  or 
its  having  been  yielded  back,  the 
Senate  then  wIU  set  aside  Calendar 
Order  No.  66  and  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  Calendar  Order  No.  65. 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  21,  a 
concurrent  resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  Congress  In  opposition  to  the 
proposal  by  the  European  Community 
for  the  establishment  of  a  tax  on  vege- 
table and  marine  fats  and  oils  and 
urging  the  President  to  take  strong 
and  immediate  countermeasures 
should  such  a  tax  be  Implemented  to 
the  detriment  of  UJS.  exports  of  oil- 
seeds and  products  and  inconsistently 
with  the  E]uropean  Community's  obli- 
gations under  the  General  Agreement 
on  Tariffs  and  Trade. 

Under  a  time  agreement,  the  debate 
on  this  measure  is  limited  to  20  min- 
utes, no  amendments  are  in  order  and. 
upon  the  expiration  of  the  time  or  its 
having  been  yielded  back,  the  Senate 
will  then  proceed  to  vote  by  rollcall  on 
Calendar  Order  No.  65  and.  immedi- 
ately upon  the  disposition  of  that 
measure,  the  Senate  will  proceed  by 
rollcall,  back  to  back,  on  Calendar 
Order  No.  66.  The  second  vote  is  to  be 
a  lO-minute  rollcall  vote,  with  the 
warning  bell  to  be  sounded  after  the 
first  2V4  minutes  have  expired. 

Madam  President,  the  first  vote  will 
occur  at  10:30  a.m.  under  the  order 
and  the  second  vote,  as  I  have  stated. 
will  be  back  to  back  and  wUl  occur  im- 
mediately thereafter;  following  which, 
the  Senate  will  resume  consideration 
of  Calendar  Order  No.  59,  S.  790,  a  bUl 
to  regulate  nonbank  banks,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

I  expect  rollcall  votes  to  occur 
during  the  day  tomorrow.  And  if 
action  is  not  completed  on  the  banking 
bill  tomorrow,  the  Senate  will  resimie 
consideration  of  the  bill  on  Friday  and 
rollcall  votes  wiU  occur.  The  Senate 
will  stay  on  the  bill  and  complete  it. 

I  urge  Senators  to  be  prepared  to  be 
in  session  on  Friday.  If  we  have  not 
completed  the  banking  bill,  we  will  be 
in  session  on  Friday  to  dispose  of  it.  If 
the  Senate  has  completed  action  on 
the  banking  biU  and  if  there  is  other 
business  that  can  be  transacted  on 
Friday,  then  the  Senate  will  be  in  to 
transact  that  business. 


REC^ESS  UNTIL  9:30  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD.  Madam  President,  if 
there  be  no  further  business,  and  if 
the  distinguished  acting  Republican 
leader  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle 
has  no  further  business,  I  move,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  order  previously  en- 
tered, that  the  Senate  stand  in  recess 
until  the  hour  of  9:30  tomorrow  morn- 
ing. 
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The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and.  at 
6:34  pjoL.  the  Senate  recened  until  to- 
morrow. Thursday.  March  26,  1987.  at 
9:301 


NOMINATIONS 
Executive  nmninations  received  by 
the  Senate  March  25. 1987: 

OoapoaATioii  roa  Pdblic  Bkoaocastimg 

William  Lee  Hanley.  Jr^  of  Connecticut, 

to  be  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Directore  of 

the  Oorpwatlon  for  Public  Broadcasting  for 

a  tenn  ezpMnc  March  36,  1992,  re«Mx>int- 

Bt. 


Pdbuc  Health  Sbivicx 

The  foDowlnc  candidates  for  personnel 

■etlan  in  the  regular  corps  of  the  Public 

Health    Service    subject    to    qualifications 

therefor  as  provided  by  law  and  regulations: 

For  appointment: 

Tb  be  ostittonl  rarveon 
Diane  S.  Ackerman 
Kemieth  J.  Psttman,  Jr. 
EBrlH.Iiyneh 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Exeeutive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  March  25,  1987: 
DKPARTicKirT  or  State 

Stephen  R.  Lyne,  of  BCaryland,  a  career 
member  of  the  Senior  Foreign  Service,  class 
of  Miaister-Counselor.  to  be  Ambassador 
Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  the  Republic  of 
Ohana. 

Alfred  Hugh  Klngon,  of  New  York,  to  be 
the  representative  of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  the  European  Communities, 
with  the  rank  and  status  of  Ambassador  Ex- 
traordinary and  Plenipotentiary. 

Daryl  Arnold,  of  California,  to  be  Ambas- 
sador extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of 
the  United  States  of  America  to  the  Public 
of  Sinfftpore. 

James  Keough  Bishop,  of  New  York,  a 
career  member  of  the  Senior  Foreign  Serv- 
ice, clws  of  Minister-Counselor,  to  be  Am- 
bassador Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary 
of  the  United  SUtes  of  America  to  the  Re- 
public of  Liberia. 

The  above  nominations  were  approved 
subject  to  the  nominees'  commitment  to  re- 


spond to  requests  to  appear  and  testify 
before  any  duly  constituted  committee  of 
the  Senate. 

In  thx  Coast  Guard 
Coast  Ouard  nominations  beginning  Win- 
ston S.  Jones,  and  ending  Michael  A.  Zustra, 
which  nomftiations  were  received  by  the 
Senate  and  appeared  In  the  Congressional 
RscoRO  on  Blarch  10, 1987. 


WITHDRAWAL 

Executive  message,  transmitted  by 
the  President  on  March  25,  1987,  with- 
drawing the  following  nomination 
from  further  consideration  by  the 
Senate: 

Natiohal  Advisory  Council  on 
Educational  Research  and  Improvement 

Wallie  Cooper  Simpson,  of  New  York,  to 
be  a  member  of  the  National  Advisory 
CouncU  on  Educational  Research  and  Im- 
provement tor  a  term  expiring  September 
30,  1988,  reappointment,  which  was  sent  to 
the  Senate  on  January  26,  1987. 
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RURAL  AREA  REVITALIZATION 
ACT 


HON.  ED  JONES 

OP  TENNESSEE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEirrATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  25,  1987 

Mr.  JONES  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  am  introducing  the  Rural  Area  Revital- 
ization  Act  which  initiates  a  thorough  review 
by  the  Subcommittee  on  Conservation,  Credit, 
arKi  Rural  Development  of  how  the  Federal 
Government  can  best  spur  the  growth  of 
strong,  diversified  economies  in  rural  commu- 
nities. 

Senator  Patrick  Leahy,  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nutrition, 
arfd  Forestry  has  made  rural  development  a 
top  priority  of  his  committee,  and  I  am  proud 
that  he  is  introducing  an  identical  bill  in  the 
Senate  today. 

The  tasl(  of  developing  ways  for  the  Federal 
Government  to  effectively  assist  rural  busi- 
ness development,  create  jobs  for  rural  resi- 
dents and  build  an  infrastructure  for  economic 
growth  is  not  an  easy  one.  This  bill  represents 
at  best  a  small  piece  of  the  puzzle.  However,  I 
hope  it  will  help  focus  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues, executive  branch  officials,  business 
people,  and  nonprofit  groups  on  the  job 
ahead.  My  colleague  and  the  ranking  minority 
member  on  tfie  subcommittee,  Thomas  Cole- 
man, also  has  a  strong  commitment  to  devel- 
oping a  comprehensive  rural  development  bill. 
I  look  forward  to  worldng  with  him  as  we  begin 
hearings  later  this  year. 

I  erK:lose  the  following  fact  sheet: 

Fact  Sheet:  Rural  Area  Revitalization 
Act 

Major  sectors  of  the  American  economy 
are  in  the  midst  of  change.  They  face  the 
need  to  adapt  to  new  competitive  pressures 
and  raise  their  standards  of  productivity. 

These  changes  are  having  a  major  Impact 
on  the  nation's  rural  commtuiities.  Shifts  in 
the  agricultural  sector  have  resulted  in  seri- 
ous dislocation,  both  for  farmers  and  for  the 
communities  where  they  live.  In  other  parts 
of  the  United  States,  trends  affecting  em- 
ployers in  such  fields  as  lumbering,  mining 
and  manufacturing  are  also  creating  new 
challenges  for  small  towns  and  rural  areas. 

Policy  research  sponsored  by  the  Congress 
and  by  USDA  has  suggested  several  direc- 
tions for  new  rtiral  development  initiatives. 
These  Include  the  importance  of  stimulating 
additional  sources  of  off-farm  Income  in 
farm-dependent  communities,  of  economic 
diversification  in  the  production  of  services 
as  well  as  manufactured  goods  and  of  foster- 
ing entrepreneurship  among  rural  people. 

The  Rural  Area  Revitalization  Act  would 
provide  a  new  federal  stimulus  for  such  ap- 
proaches at  the  local  level  in  economically 
stressed  rural  communities. 

The  Act  makes  use  of  a  relatively  new  fi- 
nancial assistance  tool  in  the  federal  cata- 
log, the  Rural  Development  Loan  Fund,  or 
RDLF.   This  fund,   authorized   under  the 


credit  Title  of  the  1985  farm  bill,  makes 
loan  capital  and  technical  assistance  avail- 
able to  rural  businesspeople  through  non- 
profit agencies  dedicated  to  rural  develop- 
ment. In  using  such  private  sector  groups, 
the  Act  avoids  expanding  the  federal  staff 
required  to  deliver  local  services  and  pro- 
vides room  for  innovation  unencumbered  by 
federal  red  tape. 

The  Rural  Area  Revitalization  Act  builds 
on  the  promise  of  the  RDLF  in  several 
ways: 

1.  It  authorizes  the  expansion  of  the  cap- 
ital available  for  relending  through  public 
and  private  nonprofit  corporations,  includ- 
ing cooperatives,  by  $20  million  per  year. 
The  terms  and  conditions  currently  applica- 
ble to  the  RDLF  would  apply  to  these  funds 
as  well. 

2.  It  authorizes  a  complementary  grant 
program  of  $25  million  per  year  for  business 
capital  and  public  improvements  which 
would  support  the  present  RDLF  lending 
activity. 

3.  It  authorizes  a  new  grant  program  to 
support  the  work  of  local  private  nonprofit 
and  public  development  agencies  In  search- 
ing out  new  business  opportunities  and 
helping  existing  and  prosp)ective  entrepre- 
neurs to  take  advantage  of  them.  This  pro- 
gram is  authorized  on  a  pilot  basis  for  the 
next  five  years,  at  a  level  not  to  exceed  $25 
million  per  year. 

In  addition,  the  Rural  Area  Revitalization 
Act  would  provide  a  new  source  of  innova- 
tion in  a  longstanding,  successful  federal 
effort  to  provide  essential  services— safe,  af- 
fordable drinking  water  supplies— to  rural 
communities.  The  Act  authorizes  a  $10  mil- 
lion a  year  program  to  explore  new  ways  to 
meet  the  needs  of  geographically  isolated 
and  low  income  rural  residents  whose  needs 
are  not  readily  met  by  the  construction  of 
central  public  water  supply  system  facilities. 

The  economic  development  provisions  of 
the  Act  are  contained  in  Sections  2  and  3. 

Specifically,  Section  2  provides  for  an  ex- 
pansion in  the  capital  available  to  the  Rural 
Development  Loan  Fund  by  $20  million  per 
year  for  the  next  five  years.  RDLF  loans  are 
currently  administered  by  about  30  nonprof- 
it and  public  organizations  across  the 
nation.  The  RDLF  program  permits  local 
organizations  to  relend  federal  funds  for  the 
purpose  of  stimulating  growth  and  develop- 
ment in  distressed  rural  communities.  This 
program  cuts  federal  costs  by  requiring  local 
private  organizations  to  perform  the  func- 
tion of  administering  this  program. 

Section  3  of  the  Act  creates  a  complemen- 
tary grant  program  of  $25  million  per  year 
which  would  provide  grants  for  rural  eco- 
nomic and  community  development  projects 
in  economically  distressed  rural  communi- 
ties. Funds  will  l>e  administered  on  a  nation- 
al basis  and  eligible  grantees  include  local 
organizations  whose  principal  mission  is  to 
promote  economic  development  in  poor, 
rural  areas.  Eligible  grantees  include  univer- 
sities, rural  electric  cooperatives  and  other 
public  and  private  non-profit  Institutions 
with  a  track  record  of  promoting  rural  eco- 
nomic development. 

Federal  support  for  economic  develop- 
ment in  the  form  of  business  lending  or 


guarantee  programs  and  funds  for  the  con- 
struction of  public  facilities  are  both  tested 
approaches  in  helping  local  areas  to  grow 
and  prosper.  However,  this  growth  does  not 
reach  the  communities  that  need  it  the 
most  unless  there  are  local  leaders  and  orga- 
nizations actively  looking  for  ways  that 
growth  can  happen. 

Supporting  this  leadership  and  financing 
the  search  for  new  business  opportunities  is 
the  mission  of  the  third  piece  of  the  Rural 
Area  Revitalization  Act.  This  is  the  five- 
year,  $25  million  pilot  program  for  business 
development. 

This  program  is  to  be  administered  by  a 
special  office  for  innovation  in  rural  devel- 
opment within  the  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration of  USDA,  provided  in  section  5  of 
the  Act.  The  office  would  solicit  proposals 
from  private  nonprofit  and  public  develop- 
ment groups  around  the  country. 

These  proposals  could  involve  local  pro- 
grams to: 

1.  Analyze  and  Identify  opportunities  for 
new  businesses  and  the  expansion  of  exist- 
ing firms  that  would  draw  on  local  economic 
and  human  resources  to  produce  products 
and  services  for  local,  regional,  national  or 
international  markets. 

2.  Search  out,  train  and  extend  manage- 
ment and  technical  assistance  to  local 
people  who  are  already  in  business  or  are 
good  prospects  for  becoming  entrepreneurs. 

3.  Mobilize  capital  from  within  and  out- 
side the  local  community  needed  by  such 
entrepreneurs. 

PteHA  funding  would  consist  of  project 
grants,  with  the  Farmers  Home  share  of 
total  project  costs  not  to  exceed  75%  unless 
the  project  was  focused  on  a  community  at 
or  near  the  poverty  level. 

The  Act  requires  that  such  grants  be 
made  only  for  projects  serving  communities 
with  populations  of  not  more  than  20,000 
people.  The  intention  is  to  target  the  pro- 
gram on  rural  communities  where  recent  de- 
clines in  farming  or  other  sectors  of  the 
economy  are  the  most  severe,  or  where  long 
term  trends  have  seriously  depressed  the 
living  standards  for  rural  residents. 

These  funds  are  being  provided  to  support 
leadership  and  expertise  for  development. 
They  are  not  intended  for  financing  busi- 
nesses—the RDLF  and  other  programs  ad- 
dress this  need— or  for  the  construction  of 
public  facilities— FmHA  and  other  federal 
agencies  provide  support  for  those  needs. 

Neither  are  the  funds  intended  to  support 
efforts  to  entice  businesses  located  in  other 
areas  to  locate  new  facilities  in  a  communi- 
ty. The  emphasis  in  this  program  Is  to  l>e  on 
strengthening  local  businesspeople  to  better 
utilize  local  resources. 

Although  the  program  is  authorized  as  a 
pilot  and  its  implementation  would  be  new 
to  the  Farmers  Home  Administration,  suc- 
cessful efforts  of  this  type  have  been  con- 
ducted in  a  number  of  parts  of  the  country 
for  a  decade  or  more. 

In  Vermont,  Northern  Communities  In- 
vestment Corporation,  a  community-based 
investment  corporation  has  a  ten-year  histo- 
ry of  providing  equity  and  loan  financing 
for  local  people  creating  or  expanding  busi- 
nesses from  footwear  to  business  services.  In 
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MMmtetai  AMorlihon  for  Com- 
'  BnwiniiilB  DeiBkuMnent.  »  nooproflt 
:  iroiip  hM  nwelied  out  market 
■Dd  ■■ktrnl  local  people  in 
flms  to  dlvenify  eommunl- 
taaavOy  dependent  on  tbe  bocHiia  and 
of  tte  mlntac  induatnr.  In  small  vil- 
tn  rani  *'"^-.  Community  Enter- 
Detelopment  Cmporatlon  another 
eommoBlty  devdapnient  corporatk»  has 
fostered  employee  ownership  of  strong  and 
[letaaatoras. 

iraaiiB  and  others  like  them  oper- 
ate in  Tcsy  difvne  economk  environments. 
What  Oker  have  In  wnmnn  is  a  commlt- 
iBCBt  to  — ~"'^  development  happen. 
tliroiich  bands-on  asslifanty  to  local  people, 
in  rural  ««— wmriM—  where  economic 
growth  would  otherwise  seem  unlikely. 
Action,  not  pi«»™iwy  is  their  operating 
stratetT-  They  offer  a  lesson  in  bow  to 
make  a  little  outaMe  financial  support  go  a 
lone  way. 

Section  4  of  the  Act  addresses  a  different 
f  ana  of  derdoianent  need.  This  is  the  need 
for  Bssmtlsl  drinking  wat«  services,  still 
unmet  in  the  case  of  many  thousands  of 
nnraldttena. 

VtaiHA-funded  reaearch  in  the  early  1980's 
found  that  lem  than  40%  of  unincorporated 
rural  twwiwimtti—  had  a  public  water 
supply  system.  Sven  In  the  incorporated 
communities  up  to  10,000  population.  30% 
to  40%  of  bouaebidds  lacked  these  services. 
Not  surprisingly,  KPA-funded  research  has 
found  that  Uologleal  contamination  of 
drinking  water  supplies  is  greatest  in  house- 
holds served  by  the  smallest  systems  or  by 
Indtvktual  water  scvpUes. 

The  present  PinHA  water  and  waste  dJs- 
poaal  grant  and  loan  programs  have  done  an 
CTceDent  Job  in  beliring  many  rural  commu- 
nities, partleularly  those  served  by  munici- 
pal systems,  to  buQd.  roiovate  and  expand 
their  water  systems.  However,  these  pro- 
grams dont  necessarily  reach  the  most  iso- 
lated or  neediest  rural  residents.  Other  solu- 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

petiUve  partners  in  the  American  economic 
system  and  productive  contributors  to 
American  society. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  closing  I  want  to  welcome 
critictsm,  suggestions,  and  advice  on  how  we 
can  beat  serve  our  rural  constituents.  I  look 
forward  to  working  with  and  learning  from 
each  of  you. 


Tlie  Act  authoriaes  program  grants  to 
local  pubUc  or  private  nonprofit  agencies, 
including  cooperatives  such  as  mutual  water 
companies,  to  implement  innovative  solu- 
tions to  these  iHt»blems.  Funds  could  be 
used  for  the  design  of  alternative  approach- 
es to  small  public  water  system  facilities,  for 
the  ocnstruction  or  rehabilitation  of  cluster 
systems  to  serve  small  numbers  of  geo- 
graphically iaolated  families,  for  manage- 
ment support  for  existing  systems  that  are 
having  a  hard  time  because  of  their  size  or 
for  approaches  as  simple  as  enabling  very 
low  income  residents  to  connect  onto  exist- 
ing public  water  lines  which  may  l>e  geo- 
graphically close,  but  ecraiomically  out  of 
reach. 

The  program  has  two  major  purposes. 
One  Is  Innovation  and  the  search  for  cost-ef- 
fective approaches  that  extend  beyond  the 
current  flnanctng  of  central  system  facili- 
tlea.  A  second  ta  to  meet  the  basic  human 
needs  of  rural  people  sUU  at  risk  because 
they  cant  afford  water  fit  to  drink. 

The  last  section  of  the  Act.  Section  5,  pro- 
vides for  one  other  form  of  innovation  in 
the  nation's  rural  develoimient  efforts:  inno- 
vation within  the  structure  of  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  Itself.  The  Act  man- 
datea  the  creation  of  an  office  whose  pri- 
mary purpose  is  to  encourage  different  ap- 
proaebes  to  economic  and  ccmununlty  devel- 
opment problems  in  rural  areas. 

The  office  need  not  be  large  in  staff  size. 
It  should  be  large  only  in  the  imagination  It 
brings  to  iwMwg  rural  communities  com- 


RESIDENTIAL  LOT  INTEREST 
EXPENSE  CONFORMING  ACT 
OF  1987 


HON.  JOHN  J.  DUNCAN 

OP  TEJIMESSKE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  25,  1987 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today  In- 
troducina  H.R.  1779.  the  Resklential  Lot  Inter- 
est Combrming  Act  of  1987.  The  bill  is  intend- 
ed to  conform  the  treatment  of  resklential  tot 
Interest  expense  to  ttie  current  law  treatment 
of  intereet  experue  incurred  for  secorxj  home 
purcliasos.  This  legislation  woukj  eliminate  an 
obvious  Inequity  with  the  treatment  afforded 
interest  expense  Incurred  to  purctiase  a  resi- 
dential lot.  The  obvkxis  nature  of  this  Inequity 
can  be  best  described  by  explaining  the  oper- 
atkxi  of  current  law  as  a  consequence  of  the 
Tax  Reform  Act  of  1986.  Under  sectk)n 
163(h)(5)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1966,  a  taxpayer  is  entitled  to  a  deductk)n  for 
the  Interest  expense  incurred  to  purchase 
both  hia  principal  reskjence  and  a  second 
home.  However,  if  a  taxpayer  cannot  afford  to 
purchaso  a  secofxl  home  immediately  but  can 
only  afford  to  purchase  a  resklential  tot  with 
the  expactatton  that  a  secorxl  home  will  be 
built  on  that  tot  In  the  future,  the  interest  ex- 
pense incurred  with  respect  to  tfie  purchase 
of  the  resklential  lot  is  not  deductible.  When 
such  ta^iayer  finally  is  able  to  buito  a  second 
reskJence  on  tfie  lot  the  Interest  expense  in- 
curred with  respect  to  tx}th  the  purchase  of 
the  lot  and  any  Interest  expense  associated 
with  the  building  of  the  resklence  wouki  be 
deductible,  but  only  from  that  point  fooward. 
The  obvious  Inequity  of  this  treatment  Is  ap- 
parent 

My  bil  woukJ  simply  conform  the  treatment 
of  resklential  lot  Interest  expense  to  V\e  cur- 
rent law  treatment  of  second  home  Interest 
expense.  As  a  result,  tfie  taxpayer  described 
above  w^  is  only  able  to  purcfiase  a  resklen- 
tial tot  wiould  be  entitled  to  an  Interest  deduc- 
tton  just  like  the  Indivklual  who  had  tfie  finan- 
cial ability  to  purchase  tfie  second  fiome  im- 
mediately. 

My  biM  would  permit  a  taxpayer  to  designate 
a  resklential  lot  as  a  qualified  resklence  and 
to  deduct  tfie  interest  expense  incurred  with 
respect  to  tfie  purcfiase  of  tfiat  lot  Tfie  tax- 
payer would  be  able  to  designate  such  a  lot 
only  if  It  satisfies  three  Important  criteria  In  ad- 
dition to  tfie  designation  requkement  First, 
tfie  tot  oould  not  be  used  tiy  the  taxpayer  in  a 
trade  or  business  or  hekl  by  tfie  taxpayer  for 
Investment.  Second,  the  taxpayer  must  fiave  a 
present  intent  to  txjiki  a  dwelling  unit  on  the 
tot  at  the  time  of  tfie  purchase.  Third,  tfie  tot 
wouki  iBve  to  constitute  a  resklence  within 
tfie  meaning  of  sectton  1034  If  a  dwelling  unit 
were  tocated  on  H  Tfiese  restrictions  Insure 
ttiat  a  taxpayer  may  not  purchase  a  tot  for 
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purpoeas  of  beating  office  bulMngs  or  other 
commercial  dstablishments  thereon  and  still 
qualify  for  a«  interest  deduction  under  this 
cfiange.  Likewise,  a  krt  used  for  farming  wouW 
not  qualify  wlhin  the  meankig  of  tfie  legisia- 
tton. 

I  believe  that  my  legisiatton  wouM  bring  an 
important  eiement  of  fairness  to  ttie  Tax  Code 
whKh  is  currcrrtiy  lacking.  This  unfairness  par- 
tkajlarly  knpacts  on  rnddle  and  tower  income 
taxpayers  wfiO  have  purcfiased  a  tot  with  the 
expectatton  of  buikUng  a  resklence  thereon, 
perhaps  for  retirenienL  Ttw  partcuiariy  im- 
pacts on  mkl<lle  age  taxpayers  wfio  are  con- 
templating a  natirement  home  at  some  point  in 
tfie  future.  The  obvtous  tack  of  fairness  in  tfie 
current  law  wittoh  altows  tfie  deductibility  of  in- 
terest for  a  second  home  but  not  for  a  resi- 
dential tot  on  Mfuch  a  taxpayer  plans  to  tocate 
a  second  home  highligfits  tfie  need  for  tfiis  re- 
medial legisltftton.  I  wouto  urge  all  my  col- 
leagues to  support  my  legisiatton. 


AMBASSADOR  EDWARD  L. 

ROWNY'S  ADDRESS  TO  THE 
PACIFIC  AND  ASIAN  AFFAIRS 
COUNCIL 


HON.  PATRICIA  F.  SAIKI 

OF  HAWAII 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  25,  1987 

Mrs.  SAIKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wouto  like  to 
submit  Ambassador  Rowny's  address  to  the 
Pacifk;  and  Asian  Affairs  Council,  given  last 
December  In  Honolulu.  Ambassador  Rowny 
discusses  the  East  Asian  and  Pacifk:  aspect 
of  arms  control.  This  is  an  Important  Issue 
whtoh  deserves  our  attentton,  and  I  highly  rec- 
ommend tfiat  my  colleagues  In  tfie  Congress 
take  this  opportunity  to  review  Ambassador 
Rowny's  thotjghtful  remarks.  I  respectfully  re- 
quest tfiat  Ambassador  Rowny's  address  be 
Included  in  the  Congressional  Record  as 
follows: 

"AaMS  Control:  Thk  East  Asian  and 
Pacific  Poctjs" 

(By  AmlBssador  Edward  L.  Rowny) 

I'm  delighted  to  have  this  occasion  to  visit 
our  l>eautlful  Pacific  Island  state  and  once 
again  to  be  sble  to  participate  in  a  program 
of  the  Pacific  and  Asian  Affairs  Council. 
Your  organissition  is  a  model  of  community 
leadership  in  keeping  the  public  informed  of 
International  affairs. 

I  have  noted  with  great  interest  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  conference  held  here  under 
your  sponsonship  two  months  ago  on  "U.S. 
National  Security  Interests  in  Asia  and  the 
Pacific."  ThAt  conference  took  place  Just 
following  President  Reagan's  meetings  with 
General  Secietary  Gorbachev  in  Iceland.  I 
was  glad  to  Dl>serve  in  the  remarks  of  our 
Assistant  Secretary  for  East  Asian  and  Pa- 
cific Affairs,  Gaston  Sigur,  a  reference  to 
the  importance  of  our  Asian  allies  and 
friends  to  U<S.  efforts  to  establish  a  more 
peaceful  and  stable  relationship  with  the 
Soviet  Union.  B«r.  Sigur  noted  that  Presi- 
dent Reagan's  position  is  strengthened 
when  he  meets  with  the  Soviet  General  Sec- 
retary by  the  recognition  that  our  friends 
and  allies  "are  solidly  l>ehind  him." 

I  am  most  aware  of  this  fact  since  I  have 
had  the  privilege  of  being  very  active  in  con- 
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sultations  with  America's  friends  and  allies 
in  East  Asia  and  the  Pacific  regarding  our 
arms  control  negotiations  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  In  October  I  travelled  to  Reykjavik 
as  an  adviser  to  the  President:  immediately 
afterwards  I  participated  in  consultations 
with  our  friends  and  allies  in  Asia.  This 
Asian  mission  took  me  to  Japan,  the  Repub- 
lic of  Korea,  and  the  People's  Republic  of 
China.  Accordingly,  I  can  attest  that  the 
significance  of  Asia  and  the  Pacific  to  Amer- 
ican and  Soviet  security  and  arms  control 
considerations  hu  been  growing  and  is  con- 
tinuing to  grow.  Let  me  focus  on  this  phe- 
nomenon in  some  detail. 

REYKJAVIK  AND  ASIAN  SECURITY  ISSUES 

First,  it  may  t>e  useful  briefly  to  recount 
the  overall  agenda  and  development  of 
events  at  Reylcjavik.  During  the  days  and 
weeks  that  followed  the  meetings  in  Iceland, 
some  public  confusion  arose  about  details  of 
the  President  and  General  Secretary's  dis- 
cussions. The  Soviets  for  their  part  decided 
it  would  serve  their  propaganda  purposes  to 
sow  some  of  that  confusion. 

We  arrived  at  Reykjavik  committed  to  the 
discussion  of  all  four  major  elements  of  the 
U.S.-Soviet  relationship:  bilateral  ex- 
changes, human  rights,  arms  control  and  re- 
gional conflicts.  In  this  latter  category,  ix)th 
Southwest  Asia  and  Southeast  Asia  figured 
prominently  in  the  talks.  We  told  the  Sovi- 
ets that  the  Soviet's  ongoing  war  against 
the  people  of  Afghanistan  and  the  military 
occupation  of  Caml>odia  by  the  Soviet  client 
state  of  Vietnam  remain  obstacles  to  im- 
proving relations  not  only  with  the  United 
States  but  also  with  our  friends  and  allies  in 
Asia. 

On  Saturday  afternoon  at  ReylUavik, 
arms  control  issues  came  to  the  fore.  Since 
the  first  Reagan-Gorbachev  meeting  in 
Geneva  eleven  months  earlier,  the  two  lead- 
ers had  been  active  both  with  public  pro- 
noimcements  and  in  confidential  diplomacy 
on  arms  control.  In  their  1985  summit  they 
had  agreed  to  accelerate  negotiations 
toward  mutual  reductions  of  strategic  nucle- 
ar arms  by  50  percent  and  to  seek  an  inter- 
im agreement  on  Longer-Range  Intermedi- 
ate-Range Nuclear  Forces  (LRINP).  These 
latter  weapons  include  the  powerful,  triple- 
warhead  SS-20  missiles  deployed  in  Europe 
and  threatening  our  NATO  allies  and  those 
in  Asia  threatening  Japan,  the  Republic  of 
Korea,  the  People's  Republic  of  China  and 
other  friends  and  allies  in  the  region.  As  the 
Nuclear  and  Space  Talks  in  Geneva  contin- 
ued throughout  1986,  one  of  the  most  stul>- 
bom  points  of  Soviet  intransigence  con- 
cerned reductions  or  elimination  of  its 
Asian-based  LRINF  missiles.  Even  ss  they 
had  been  willing  to  allow  significant  LRINF 
reductions  in  Europe,  the  Soviets  remained 
profoundly  reluctant  to  agree  to  any  reduc- 
tions in  their  Asian  forces. 

Still  we  remained  hopeful  of  breaking  this 
impasse,  and  in  their  one-on-one  discussions, 
the  President  and  Mr.  Gort>achev  began  to 
make  progress  on  a  number  of  issues.  By 
afternoon's  end  they  directed  their  arms 
control  experts  to  work  through  the  night 
on  details.  As  I  arrived  for  the  experts' 
meeting  I  sensed  that  the  session  would  be 
productive.  Leading  the  Soviet  team  was  the 
Soviet  Chief  of  the  General  Staff,  Marshal 
Akhromeyev.  Only  once  before  during  my 
years  as  an  arms  control  negotiator  had  I 
seen  such  a  senior  Soviet  armed  forces  offi- 
cer come  to  the  bargaining  table;  never  had 
I  known  a  ranking  military  officer  to  pre- 
side over  such  a  delegation.  At  Reykjavik  as 
in  the  other  instance  when  a  senior  military 
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officer  Joined  the  negotiations,  the  progress 
made  was  significant. 

Early  Sunday  morning,  after  we  had  com- 
pleted our  marathon  work  session,  we  pre- 
sented to  the  two  leaders  areas  of  signifi- 
cant agreement.  These  Included  reductions 
of  strategic  nuclear  offensive  warheads  by 
50  percent  in  Ave  years,  that  is,  by  1991— to 
levels  of  1,600  strategic  nuclear  delivery  ve- 
hicles and  6,000  warheads.  There  would  t>e 
significant  cuts  In  Soviet  heavy  missiles.  We 
also  presented  progress  that  we  hoped 
would  lead  toward  step-by-step  reductions 
of  nuclear  testing. 

However,  during  our  all-night  experts'  ses- 
sion, the  Soviets  had  remained  intransigent 
against  making  any  reductions  in  their  huge 
arsenal  of  Asian-based  SS-20s.  Mr.  Gorba- 
chev himself  offered  President  Reagan  the 
long-awaited  compromise  on  Soviet  LRINF 
in  Asia.  As  part  of  an  overall  LRINF  reduc- 
tions pacicage  which  would  cut  these  sys- 
tems by  more  than  90  percent  worldwide. 
Mr.  GortNtchev  agreed  to  reduce  the  number 
of  Asian-based  systems  to  100  warheads. 
Both  sides  agreed  that  LRINF  in  E^ut>pe 
would  lie  eliminated  altogether. 

As  we  know,  the  Reykjavik  meetings 
ended  without  the  formalization  of  these 
understandings  in  a  framework  for  an  agree- 
ment. The  most  prominent  reason  for  this 
result  was  Mr.  Gorl»achev's  unreasonable 
demand  that  we  accept  constraints  on  our 
Strategic  Defense  Initiative  more  restrictive 
than  required  by  the  Anti-Ballistic  Missile 
Treaty.  The  Soviet  General  Secretary  Insist- 
ed, in  effect,  that  we  kill  SDI.  This.  Presi- 
dent Reagan  said,  "we  could  not  and  will 
not  do."  There  also  were  other  sticking 
points  that  prevented  an  agreement— mat- 
ters which  Soviet  propaganda  has  sought  to 
oliscure  as  it  attempts  to  depict  SDI  as  the 
only  ot>stacle  to  an  accord. 

One  of  these  unresolved  points  concerns 
verification,  where  no  specifics  for  effective 
means  of  guarding  against  cheating  were 
agreed  upon.  Another  area  of  lingering  dis- 
agreement involved  Shorter-Range  Interme- 
diate Range  Nuclear  Forces  (SRINF),  where 
we  protxsed  to  use  Soviet  levels  as  a  ceiling 
which  we  would  be  entitled  to  match.  The 
Soviets  demanded  a  "freeze"  with  no  UJS. 
right  to  build  up  to  equal  levels;  thus  they 
sought  an  outcome  that  would  award  them 
a  monopoly  in  this  class  of  weapons. 

A  third  disputed  point  had  to  do  with  the 
second  five  years— from  1991  to  1996— of 
proposed  reductions  of  nuclear  weapons  in  a 
prospective  10-year  comprehensive  strategic 
arms  agreement.  In  the  context  of  a  10-year 
commitment  not  to  withdraw  from  the 
ABM  Treaty,  the  U.S.  called  for  the  elimi- 
nation of  all  offensive  ballistic  missiles,  the 
most  threatening  weapons.  Until  a  more 
stable  conventional  balance  is  achieved,  we 
l>elieve  it  is  essential  to  continue  to  rely  on 
nuclear  deterrence.  Our  position  at  Reykja- 
vik was  based  on  the  belief  that,  with  the 
elimination  of  all  ballistic  missiles,  the  re- 
maining balance  of  air-breaking  nuclear 
forces  would  provide  a  more  stable  deter- 
rent. The  Soviet  position  on  this  point  was  a 
fairly  transparent  attempt  again  to  decou- 
ple the  U.S.  from  its  overseas  allies,  for 
eliminating  all  strategic  weapons  would 
leave  those  allies  unshielded  against  Soviet 
superiority  in  conventional  forces. 

On  returning  to  the  United  States,  Presi- 
dent Reagan  won  resounding  public  support 
for  his  decision  to  step  t>ack  from  an  agree- 
ment that  would  have  tied  our  hands  in  fur- 
ther development  and  research  on  SDI, 
even  though  we  offered  to  keep  our  efforts 
fully   in  compliance   with   existing   agree- 
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ments.  According  to  opinion  polls,  three- 
quarters  of  the  American  people  stand 
behind  his  determination  not  to  bargain 
away  a  future  opportunity  to  develop  and 
deploy  a  defense  against  nuclear  missile 
attack.  This  magnitude  of  domestic  political 
support  is  one  reason  why  the  President  re- 
mains hopeful  that  we  might  yet  reach 
agreements  which  were  given  an  impetus  at 
Reykjavik. 

As  noted  earlier,  another  major  factor 
contributing  to  the  progress  at  Reykjavik 
was  the  stronger  relations  we  have  forged 
under  the  Reagan  Administration  with  our 
Asian  allies  and  friends.  In  economic  ties,  in 
political  understanding  and  in  mutual  secu- 
rity we  have  moved  forward  with  sureneas. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  America's  pro- 
growth  policies  and  resistance  to  trade  pro- 
tectionism under  President  Reagan  have 
been  a  boon  to  the  economics  of  Japan. 
Korea  and  the  emerging  industrial  countries 
of  East  Asia.  United  States-Asian  consulta- 
tions on  economic  and  political  questions 
have  l>een  closer  at  all  levels  during  the 
1980s  than  in  the  preceding  decade.  Our  re- 
lationship with  the  People's  Republic  of 
China  is  t>eginnlng  to  show  signs  of  maturi- 
ty and  durability. 

SOVIET  MILITARY  POWER  AND  POLITICAL 
AMBITIONS  IN  ASIA 

As  far  as  the  security  of  our  Asian  allies 
and  friends  is  concerned,  the  modernization 
of  our  defenses  and  the  restoration  of  Amer- 
ican self-confidence  over  the  past  six  years 
has  been  a  major  factor  in  the  development 
of  peace  and  security  over  the  past  six 
years.  For  the  past  decade  the  Soviet  Union 
has  l)een  emt>arked  upon  an  unprecedented 
initiative  to  extend  and  expand  its  influence 
in  the  Pacific  Basin.  Throughout  this  time 
this  initiative  has  concentrated  on  increas- 
ing and  projecting  military  power.  Without 
slowing  their  military  drive,  recently  the  So- 
viets also  have  become  more  active  diplo- 
matically in  the  region. 

The  Soviet  military  buildup,  both  in  qual- 
ity and  quantity,  has  been  dramatic.  The 
Soviet  Pacific  fleet,  now  its  largest,  operates 
from  major  bases  on  the  Kamchatka  Penin- 
sula and  in  the  Sea  of  Japan  as  well  as  at 
Cam  Ranh  Bay  in  Vietnam.  The  Soviet  fleet 
of  strategic  nuclear-powered  ballistic  missile 
submarines  is  the  world's  largest,  with  25  of 
these  vessels— more  than  one-third  of  the 
Soviets'  worldwide  total— operating  in  the 
Pacific  from  bases  at  Vladivostok  and  Petro- 
pavlovsk.  Seven  conventionally  powered  lial- 
listic  missile  submarines  also  operate  out  of 
these  ports. 

From  Kamchatka  to  Cam  Ranh  Bay,  the 
Soviet  Pacific  fleet  also  includes  forty-four 
nuclear  attack  submarines;  forty  diesel-elec- 
tric  attack  submarines;  smd  a  surface  ship 
force  composed  of  two  aircraft  carriers,  six- 
teen cruisers,  eighty-two  destroyers  and 
frigates  and  numerous  support,  logistics  and 
amphibious  units.  Moreover,  Cam  Ranh  Bay 
has  become  the  largest  Soviet  naval  for- 
ward-deployment l>ase  outside  the  USSR. 

Soviet  naval  aviation  poses  another  power- 
ful threat  in  the  Pacific.  More  than  200 
Backfire.  Blinder,  and  Badger  l>oml>ers 
patrol  the  region,  with  the  Badgers'  strike 
range  from  Cam  Ranh  Bay  reaching  as  far 
as  the  Philippines.  Guam  and  western  BCi- 
cronesla.  These  forces  are  supplemented  by 
an  airborne  anti-submarine  complement  of 
165  fixed-wing  and  rotary  aircraft.  Soon,  the 
new  Soviet  Blackjack  tx>ml>er  may  l>e  de- 
ployed to  the  area. 

On  the  ground,  the  Soviets  station  more 
than   SO    divisions    along    the   Slno-Soviet 
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bottler  and  In  MongoU*.  Here.  too.  they  bue 
■ome  1.1W  tMOcal  aircraft,  in  addiUon  to 
BMkfb«  bomben.  Allied  with  the  Soviets  In 
Bantlia— t  Aaia  ii  Vietiiam'a  anny— the 
vorid'a  fourtb-laneat  In  manpower— which 
baa  lacetwd  oMtc  than  tS  bilU<m  in  amu 
aid  tram  Ifoaeov  ainoe  1978.  In  Northeast 
Asia,  too.  the  Sorieta  have  been  strengthen- 
ing mitttary  relatlona,  Recently  they  provid- 
ed Moith  Korea  with  some  35  to  45  MiO-23 
aircraft.  In  return.  Pyongyang  has  allowed 
tbe  fliat  vtait  by  major  Soviet  naval  combat- 
ants to  one  of  its  ports;  North  Korea  also 
apparenUy  has  agreed  to  give  the  Soviets 
mmtary  overflight  permlarion 

Am  I  mentioned  earlier,  the  Soviets  contin- 
ue to  threaten  Japan,  the  Republic  of 
Korea  and  the  People's  R^ubllc  of  China 
with  deptoyments  of  S8-20B.  which  are 
highly  accurate  mobile  missile  systems.  It 
should  by  now  be  clear  that  even  if  we 
should  succeed  in  negotiating  the  removal 
of  this  claa  of  dangerous  weapons,  the 
Soviet  Union  win  still  have  a  formidable  and 
preponderant  nuclear  and  conventional 
mflitary  presence  in  East  Asia  and  the  Pacif- 
ic 

Since  Mikh^n  Gorbachev  came  to  power 
in  198S.  the  Soviets  have  intensified  diplo- 
matic approaches  aimed  at  extending  their 
Asian-Pacific  intereats.  During  Rajiv  Gand- 
hi's visit  to  ICoaoow  in  May  1985.  Gorbachev 
tnought  forward  a  purposefully  vague  initia- 
tive for  an  "All-Asian  Security  Fonun."  This 
body,  with  its  structure  modeled  on  the  Eu- 
ropean Conference  on  Security  and  Coop- 
oation  that  produced  the  1985  Helsinki  ac- 
corda.  would  focus  «i  "peace  and  disarma- 
ment" issues.  Unlike  an  earlier  pan-Asian 
suggestion  by  Leonid  Breshnev,  Mr.  Gorba- 
chev's proposal  appears  to  be  directed  less 
against  China  than  against  the  U.S.  security 
presence  in  Asia. 

On  July  38  of  this  year,  Mr.  Gorbachev 
sought  to  advance  his  "peace  offensive" 
through  a  major  speech  on  Pacific  affairs, 
delivered  in  Vladivostok.  My  Asian  affairs 
colleagues,  including  Assistant  Secretary 
Slgur.  believe  we  are  seeing  only  the  begin- 
ning of  a  protracted  Soviet  campaign  of 
subtle  diplomatic  tactics  in  the  region. 
While  we  do  not  underestimate  Soviet  skill 
in  s\ich  nunpaignB,  we  are  confident  our 
own  solid  record  in  recent  Asian  relations 
wHl  be  judged  more  favorably  in  tbe  region 
than  the  Soviet  General  Secretary's  sweep- 
ing suggestions  of  "confidence  building 
measures"  which  are  backed  by  no  concrete 
action. 

MO  "SBCOm-CLASS"  TaEATlfKlfT  FOR  U.S. 
ramtSS  AHD  ALLIES 

From  my  recent  experience  in  arms  con- 
trol policy  and  diplomacy,  I  am  convinced 
the  Soviets  are  struggling  to  play  a  diplo- 
matic catch-up  game  in  East  Asia.  I  believe 
they  are  stung  by  the  realization  that  the 
United  Stata  and  its  Asian  friends  and 
allies  have  established  strong  new  bonds  of 
trust  during  the  198aB.  It  is  impossible  for 
them  to  hide  the  contrast  between  the  stag- 
nant eoonranlea  of  the  Soviet  bloc  states  as 
compared  with  the  thriving  market  econo- 
mies along  the  Pacific  Rim. 

Tbne  times  between  January  of  this  year 
and  the  October  meetings  in  ReylLjavik, 
President  Reagan  sent  me  to  Asia  for  con- 
sultations. Since  Reykjavik  I  have  been  sent 
on  two  followup  missions  to  the  region. 
Early  on,  the  President  asked  me  to  convey 
to  Asian  leaders  that  we  would  not  bend  to 
Soviet  efforts  to  divide  us  from  our  Asian 
friends  and  allies  by  Soviet  insistence  on  no 
UUN7  cuts  in  S8-20B  in  Asia  while  agreeing 
to  such  cuts  in  Europe.  We  have  held  to  this 
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course,  and  our  position  today,  after  an- 
other year  of  complex  negotiations.  Is  one  of 
which  we  can  be  proud.  On  President  Rea- 
gan's instructions,  our  INF  negotiating 
groups  in  Geneva  consistently  have  adhered 
to  the  point  that  the  Soviet  Asian-based  SS- 
208  must  be  a  part  of  any  U.S.-Soviet  agree- 
ment on  LRINF  systems.  It  now  would 
appear  that  U.S.  persistence  on  this  point  Is 
paying  dividends:  The  Soviets  at  last  have 
acknowledged  that  reductions  of  their 
Asian-based  SS-20s  as  well  as  their  SS-20s 
in  Europe  must  be  included  in  any  global 
LRINP  agreement.  This  Is  the  sort  of  diplo- 
matic progress  that  comes  from  solidarity 
with  our  friends  and  allies  in  both  regions. 
Our  future  dealings  toward  arms  control 
with  the  Soviets  now  must  follow  the  for- 
mula that  has  begun  to  produce  success. 
Success  will  require  confidence  in  our 
strengths  and  clarity  about  our  adversaries' 
threats.  It  will  require  mindfulness  that 
worthwhile  agreements  with  the  Soviets  are 
arrived  at  only  through  great  patience.  Fi- 
nally, it  will  demand  care  to  assure  that  the 
interests  of  our  allies  and  friends  in  one 
region  of  the  world  are  protected  no  less 
than  thoce  elsewhere. 
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REACHING  OUT  TO  HELP  YOUR 
NEIGHBOR 


HON.  ROBERT  K.  DORNAN 

or  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

'Wednesday,  March  25,  1987 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
rwthing  ^pifies  the  American  spirit  so  much 
as  reachvig  out  to  help  you  neighbor  in  times 
of  need.  It  has  been  this  unselfishness,  this 
willingness  to  band  together  when  times  are 
tough  that  has  kept  this  country  free  and  has 
made  it  a  beacon  for  the  rest  of  the  worid. 

There  are  two  very  special  women  who  live 
in  my  district  that  are  splendid  examples  of 
this  American  spirit  in  action.  Julia  Taylor  and 
Jennie  Cestillon,  both  of  Garden  Grove,  have 
dedk:ated  their  lives  to  helping  those  less  for- 
tunate ttian  themselves. 

Julia  Taylor,  known  as  "Mom,"  has  passed 
out  tons  of  food  and  clothing  to  countless 
poor  and  homeless  people.  She  has  even 
opened  the  doors  of  her  own  home  to  those 
homeless  who  need  temporary  shelter. 

Jennie  Castillon  drives  over  120  miles  from 
her  home  orKe  or  twice  each  week  to  bring 
much  nseded  food,  medicine,  clothing,  and 
drinking  water  to  the  poverty-stricken  resi- 
dents of  Tijuana's  outskirts.  Begun  as  a  one 
woman  operation,  Jennie  now  mns  an  organi- 
zation of  20  volunteers  called  Corazon,  or 
Heart. 

Both  these  women  show  that  good  can  be 
accompltehed  by  one  person  with  hard  work 
and  dedication.  They  represent  ttie  best 
America  has  to  offer. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  submit  the  fol- 
lowing two  articles  about  Jennie  Castillon  and 
Julia  Taylor.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  read 
these  wonderful  stories  about  two  very  good 
Samaritans. 

WiDov*  Toils  100  Hours  a  Week  to  Feed, 

Clothe  and  Shelter  the  Poor 

(By  Chris  Puller) 

Sixteen  years  ago  Julia  Taylor  had  a 
vision  of  a  sldnny,  hungry  man  pushing  an 


empty  cart— and  ever  since  then  she's  been 
handing  out  food  and  clothing  to  thousands 
of  desperately  t>oor  and  needly  people. 

"That  vision  completely  changed  my  life," 
said  the  62-year  old  widow. 

"After  seeing  that  sad,  hungry  face,  I 
knew  I  had  to  devote  my  life  to  helping 
those  less  fortunate  than  me.  I  believe  that 
vision  was  a  message  from  God." 

Julia— who's  known  simply  as  Mom  to  the 
down-and-out  people  she  helps— works  more 
than  12  hours  a  day  collecting  the  food  and 
clothing  she  passes  on  to  them.  She  often 
puts  in  100  hours  a  week.  What's  more,  her 
modest  home  in  Garden  Grove,  Calif.,  is 
always  open  to  the  homeless  who  need  tem- 
porary shelter. 

"Women  and  children  are  my  priorities — 
especially  those  sleeping  in  parks,  aban- 
doned cars  or  public  rest  rooms,"  she  said. 

"I  bring  thetn  home,  give  them  a  sleeping 
bag,  listen  to  their  problems  and  try  to  give 
them  advice  to  help  get  their  lives  straight- 
ened out." 

Recalling  the  vision  that  inspired  her  to 
help  others,  Julia  said: 

"I  suddenly  woke  up  one  night— and  right 
in  front  of  me  was  a  pitifully  withered  Chi- 
nese man  pushing  an  empty  cart.  He  was  all 
skin  and  bones.  His  haggard  face  was  a  pic- 
ture of  hunger  and  despair. 

"When  I  blinked  and  looked  again,  I  was 
baffled  to  see  that  the  cart  was  now  full  of 
rice- and  the  person  pushing  the  cart  was 
me!" 

The  very  next  morning  Julia  loaded  a  bor- 
rowed van  with  as  much  rice  as  she  could 
afford  to  buf  and  drove  to  a  ghetto  in 
nearby  Santa  Ana. 

There  she  began  distributing  the  rice  on  a 
street  comer. 

"After  that  first  mission  I  had  no  money 
left  to  buy  mOre  food. 

"My  only  income  is  a  small  veteran's  pen- 
sion left  by  my  late  husband. 

"But  like  a  miracle  I  was  suddenly  bom- 
barded by  calls  from  friends,  neighbors  and 
even  total  stcangers  who  had  heard  of  my 
work  and  wanted  to  help  by  donating  food 
and  clothing.  Other  concerned  citizens,  es- 
pecially younf  people,  volunteered  their  ve- 
hicles and  energy  to  help  collect  and  distrib- 
ute, the  gooda" 

Ever  since,  Julia  has  been  making  what 
she  calls  her  monthly  "food  invasions"  to 
poor  neighborhoods  all  over  southern  Cali- 
fornia, dropping  off  food  at  parking  lot  dis- 
tribution points. 

She  announces  her  upcoming  "food  inva- 
sions" on  radio  station  KBRT  in  Los  Ange- 
les. 

Said  station  executive  Roy  Taylor: 

"Over  the  years,  'Mom'  Taylor  has  passed 
out  tons  of  food  and  clothing  to  countless 
thousands  of  poor  and  needy  people. 

"She  is  truly  a  Good  Samaritan." 

Grandma,  68,  Brings  Food,  Clothes  and 
Hope  to  the  Hopeless 

(By  Joseph  Policy) 

To  the  dirt-poor  downtrodden  people 
living  in  the  shabby  slums  of  Tijuana, 
Mexico,  kind'hearted  Jennie  Castillon  is  an 
angel  of  mercy  sent  from  heaven. 

Once  or  twice  a  week  for  the  past  10  years, 
the  63-year-old  grandmother  has  driven  120 
miles  from  her  home  in  Garden  Grove, 
Calif.,  to  deliver  food,  clothing,  medicine 
and  drinldnK  water  to  the  destitute  resi- 
dents of  squalid  shacks  on  Tijuana's  out- 
skirts. 

Some  are  ao  poor  they  live  off  the  city's 
garbage   dumps,   scrounging    through    the 


trash  for  tin  cans  or  anything  else  they  can 
sell  for  a  few  pesos. 

"We  work  with  the  poorest  of  the  poor," 
Jennie  said.  "The  average  family  has  eight 
children  and  lives  in  a  one-room  shack,  usu- 
ally made  of  cardboard,  scraps  of  wood  and 
tar  paper  salvaged  from  the  dumcw." 

Jennie,  who  is  of  Mexican  descent  herself, 
explained  why  she  works  so  hard  to  feed 
and  clothe  the  poor: 

"It  is  only  by  the  grace  of  God  that  I  was 
bom  in  America  and  not  over  there.  This  is 
a  Job  the  Lord  has  given  me,  and  as  long  as 
He  wants  me  to  do  it,  I'll  do  it." 

Ten  years  ago,  a  young  missionary  chal- 
lenged her  to  visit  Tijuana  and  see  how  the 
other  half  lives.  Jennie,  whose  husband  is 
an  aerospace  engineer  and  whose  four 
grown  children  all  have  successful  careers, 
had  never  seen  such  pitiful  poverty  in  her 
life. 

"I  was  horrified  by  what  I  saw,"  she  re- 
called "Malnourished  children  .  .  .  people 
literally  starving  to  death.  Just  miles  away 
from  the  American  border.  I  went  back  to 
my  beautiful  home  and  tried  to  put  the 
whole  experience  behind  me.  But  I  could 
not." 

She  began  collecting  food  and  clothing 
from  friends,  neighbors  and  local  mer- 
chants. For  the  first  three  years,  only  her 
husband  Gus  assisted  her.  Then,  as  word  of 
her  good  deeds  spread,  volunteers  began  to 
Join  her  on  her  weekly  journeys.  Donations 
began  to  trickle  in. 

Today,  Jennie  has  an  organization  of  20 
volunteers  called  Corazon— which  means 
"heart"  in  Spanish— to  help  her.  They  have 
two  warehouses  where  nonperishable  items 
are  stored. 

Four  times  a  year,  donated  items  are  sold 
at  parking  lot  sales,  and  the  money  is  used 
to  buy  beans  and  rice  for  the  poor. 

Last  Christmas,  Corazon  workers  drove  a 
fleet  of  28  vans  and  trucks  to  Tijuana, 
where  132  volunteers  passed  out  17,000 
poimds  of  food  to  hundreds  of  starving 
Mexican  families. 

In  addition,  Corazon  transports  a  volun- 
teer doctor  to  Tijuana  once  every  three 
weeks  to  man  a  makeshift  clinic  and  provide 
basic  medical  care  to  the  sick.  About  100  pa- 
tients are  treated  each  visit. 

Every  six  weeks  or  so,  a  building  crew 
sponsored  by  Corazon  heads  south  and 
buUds  a  sturdy  one-room  house  for  the 
family  with  the  most  desperate  need.  So  far, 
Corazon  has  built  35  houses  in  four  years. 

One  Mexican  woman,  Martha  Lopema,  75. 
after  receiving  f(x>d  and  a  $5  bill  from 
Jennie,  said,  with  tears  running  down  her 
face,  "I  have  no  words  to  describe  what  a 
gift  from  God  this  woman  is." 


NATIONAL  SENIOR  CITIZEN 
CENTER  WEEK 


HON.  IKE  SKELTON 

OF  IIISSOURI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  25,  1987 

Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  stand 
in  support  of  House  Joint  Resolutk>n  196  pro- 
claiming the  week  of  May  10  as  National 
Senkx  Cirtizen  Center  Week.  The  role  of 
senkx  citizen  centers  in  this  country  is  as  of 
yet  unherakied,  and  it  Is  time  that  they  re- 
ceived recognition  for  the  important  functions 
they  perform  arxi  for  ttie  even  more  important 
services  they  provide  f(x  the  elderly  in  their 
communiites. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Senior  citizen  centers  perform  two  primary 
functions.  They  provide  services  for  the  ekier- 
ly  in  many  ways  arxi  ttiey  pr(}vide  a  conven- 
ient  gathering  place  for  ttie  okler  Americans  in 
our  society.  These  two  functions  suppcxt  the 
physical  and  soaai  welfare  of  the  ekierty  in 
tfie  United  States.  Further,  few  other  groups 
able  to  satisfy  tfK>se  needs  are  readily  a(x:es- 
sible  by  senkirs. 

I  have  visited  many  senior  citizen  centers 
over  the  years  and  have  seen  wfiat  tf>ey  do 
firsthand.  I  fuive  seen  tfie  benefits  of  providing 
a  place  ior  seniors  to  gather  and  socialize.  I 
have  seen  nutritionally  balanced  meals  pre- 
pared and  served.  And  I  have  seen  the  regard 
seniors  have  for  ttiese  centers  and  for  the 
services  they  provide. 

Insuring  the  maintenance  and  proliferation 
of  ttiese  centers  requires  our  attention  and 
our  support.  Let's  start  by  giving  tfiese  senkx 
citizen  centers  the  recognition  they  deserve. 


CIGARETTE  EXCISE  TAXES 


HON.  JOHN  J.  DUNCAN 

OF  TENNESSEE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  25,  1987 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today  to 
address  the  issue  of  indexing  the  cigarette 
excise  tax  to  the  (Consumer  Price  Index.  Re- 
cently, H.R.  1233  was  intr(xluced  and  a  dear 
colleague  circulated  advocating  the  increase 
of  the  cigarette  excise  tax  and  having  annual 
increases  indexed  to  the  CPI.  The  explanation 
for  these  efforts  is  that  since  inception  of  the 
Federal  tax  on  cigarettes  in  1951  at  8  cents 
per  pack,  it  has  increased  to  only  16  cents 
per  pack,  that  occurring  temporarily  in  1982 
ar)d  made  permanent  in  1986. 

As  with  virtually  all  tobacco  issues,  Vne  pro- 
ponents tell  only  half  the  story.  Excise  taxes 
have  historically  been  left  to  the  States  as  a 
measure  of  generating  revenue.  It  is  not  sur- 
prising then  that  in  addition  to  the  Federal  tax, 
each  State  and  American  territcxy  and  388 
cities  and  counties  impose  excise  and  sales 
tax  on  cigarettes.  The  State  taxes  range  from 
a  low  of  2  cents  in  North  Carolina  to  31  cents 
per  pack  in  Washington  State.  The  munk:ipal 
taxes  range  from  1  cent  to  1 5  cents  per  pack. 
On  average,  State  and  local  excise  taxes  on 
cigarettes  are  22  cents  per  pack.  Combined 
with  the  Federal  tax  of  16  cents,  each  pack  of 
cigarettes  sold  in  the  United  States  has  an  av- 
erage excise  tax  of  38  c;ents. 

If  we  assume  that  consumer  prices  have  irv 
creased  400  percent  since  1951  and  include 
State  and  l(x»l  excise  taxes  in  our  calcula- 
tions, we  will  find  that  the  cigarette  excise  tax 
has,  in  fact,  kept  pace  with  the  CPI. 

But  this  fact  does  not  legitimize  efforts  to 
index  this  Federal  excise  tax.  Are  other  com- 
modities with  a  Federal  excise  tax  levied  on 
them  indexed  to  CPI?  No.  Should  any  excise 
tax  be  indexed.  No.  By  what  logk;  should  any 
tax  automatk:ally  be  increased? 

Excise  taxes,  and  particulariy  the  excise  tax 
on  cigarettes  are  extremely  regressive.  The 
recent  CBO  study,  released  by  Senator 
George  Mitchell,  more  than  adequately 
proves  this  point.  That  study  was  unequivocal 
in  its  detemilnation  that  "An  increase  in  the 
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excise  tax  on  tobacco  vrauM  be  the  most  re- 
gressive of  all  Of  the  tax  increases  consid- 
ered." To  illusti-ate  this  point  I  want  to  share 
with  you  a  chart  prepared  t>y  the  Coalition 
Against  Regressive  Taxation  [CART]  on  the 
differerrees  in  percent  of  income  paki  in 
excise  taxes  for  low  income  families— SS.OOO 
and  under — and  high  IrKXime  families — 
$50,000  and  over. 

EXaSE  TAX  AS  PERCENT  OF  INCOME,  BY  CLASS,  1985 
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As  anyone  can  plainly  see,  lower  Income 
families  have  an  effective  excise  tax  rate  on 
tot>a(xx}  products  whk:h  is  15  times  greater 
than  that  for  high  income  families.  Indexing 
the  excise  tax  to  the  CPI  can  only  ensure  that 
this  disproportionate  arvj  unfair  taxation  con- 
tinues. 

The  proponents  of  the  legislation  are  cor- 
rect when  they  say  that  the  cigarette  tax  is  a 
signifkant  source  of  revenue.  For  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1986,  $4.4  billk>n  was 
paki  in  Federal  tax  along  with  $4.5  b«llk>n  pakj 
in  State  and  local  excise  taxes.  I  believe  tfiat 
this  (x>nstitutes  more  than  a  fair  share  in  pay- 
ment of  taxes.  Increasing  and  indexing  ttw 
cigarette  excise  tax  is  not  the  answer  to  solv- 
ing our  Federal  deficit.  It  is  the  answer  to  in- 
creasing the  tax  txirden  for  hardworlong,  low- 
income  Americans. 


KAUAI  COUNTY  COUNCIL  RESO- 
LUTION RECOGNIZING  HANA- 
PEPE  AS  THE  BOUGAINVIL- 
LAEA CAPITAL  OP  KAUAI 


HON.  PATRICIA  F.  SAIKI 

OF  HAWAII 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  25,  1987 

Mrs.  SAIKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Kauai  (bounty 
(Council  has  recently  inf(xn>ed  me  of  a  c(xjr>cil 
resolution  recognizing  Hanapepe  as  the  home 
for  the  most  breathtaking  display  of  b<xjgain- 
villaea  flowers.  Since  the  introduction  of  ttwse 
flowers  to  the  island  in  1911,  the  community 
has  worked  hard  to  cultivate  this  beautiful 
an-ay.  A  bougainvillaea  festival  will  now  be  an 
annual  event  in  Hanapepe,  featuring  fkiats, 
crafts,  and  leis.  I  t>elieve  this  resolution  is  de- 
serving of  national  recognition,  and  so  I  re- 
spectfully request  that  the  Kauai  County 
ciouncil  resolution  be  incHuded  in  tt>e  Con- 
gressional Re(X)rd  as  folknvs: 

CouNTT  Council,  Couimr  of  Kadai, 
Resolution  No.  18 

resolution  recognizing  hanapeps  as  the 

bougainvillaea  capital  op  KAUAI 

Whereas,  Hanapepe  has  been  long  known 
by  residents  of  the  Garden  Island  for 
having  the  most  attractive  display  of  l>ou- 
gainvillaea  flowers,  which  sets  its  east  hill- 
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I  mmiiliitiilT  awMh  in  brilliant  shades  of 
rad.  cnaaa  and  mmde;  and 

Wheraaa,  over  the  yeara,  Hanapepe's  pic- 
tureaque  bougahiTfllaea  hlUside  has  not 
only  «*»'«i*«*«M<  island  residents  but  also  en- 
traneed  Tlston.  who  often  stop  by  the  way- 
side to  capture  Its  natural  beauty  on  film; 


Whereas,  the  beautiful  array  of  various 
bougataiTlllaea  on  Hanapepe's  east  hill  can 
be  traced  back  76  yeara  ago  to  Its  first  plant- 
inc  tn  Mil:  and 

Wbereaa,  theae  orislnal  bouKalnvlllaea 
plants  have  been  nurtured  over  the  years, 
parttcularly  throuch  the  efforts  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Shopel  Nacamlne,  Hanapepe  taro 
farmers;  the  volunteer  help  of  4-H  Club 
membenc  and  the  expertise  of  a  noted  hor- 
ticulturist. Dr.  Horace  Clay  from  Honolulu: 


Whereas.  local  famlllea.  businesses  and 
the  entire  community  are  engacing  in  a  con- 
certed effort  to  magnify  the  beauty  of  the 
bousatnvfllaea  throughout  the  town  by  cul- 
tivating It  as  Hanapepe's  main  flower  and 

Whereas.  Hanapepe  Main  Street,  which 
Joined  the  National  Main  Street  program  in 
August  1M6,  plans  cm  holding  a  Bougainvil- 
laea festival  as  an  annual  event  and  as  the 
town's  way  of  sharing  its  fascination  and 
the  beauty  of  the  bougainvillaea  with 
people  throughout  the  world;  and 

Whoeas.  the  June  6,  1M7  Bougainvillaea 
Festival  wQl  feature  the  bougalnviUaea 
theme  in  floats,  crafts,  leis.  an  original  play 
and  a  beauty  contest;  now,  therefore. 

Be  It  residved  by  the  Council  of  the 
County  of  Kauai.  State  of  Hawaii,  That  is 
reoognlaes  Hanapepe,  the  Garden  Island's 
"Biggest  Uttle  Town"  as  the  Bougainvillaea 
Capital  of  KMial.  an  acknowledgement  and 
an  appredattai  of  the  town's  historic  ef- 
forts in  sharing  and  promoting  the  beauti- 
ful bougainvillaea. 

Be  it  further  resolved.  That  it  requests 
the  State  Legislature  to  consider  adopting  a 
■imHar  concurrent  resolution  to  further  rec- 
ognlw  Hanapepe  as  the  Bougainvillaea  Cap- 
ital of  Hawaii  and  requests  its  assistance  in 
obtaining  national  recognition  of  Hanapepe 
as  the  Bougainvillaea  Capital  of  the  UJ5.A. 

Be  it  further  resolved.  That  a  copy  of  this 
resolution  be  forwarded  to  House  Speaker 
Richard  Kawakaml;  Senate  President  Rich- 
ard Wong;  State  Senators  Lehua  Femandes- 
SaDing  and  James  Akl;  State  House  Repre- 
sentatives fitra  Kanoho  and  Peter  Ape;  U.S. 
Senatma  Daniel  Inouye  and  Spark  Matsu- 
naga;  VS.  Hoiise  Representatives  Daniel 
Akaka  and  Patricia  Salkl;  Mayor  Tony  T. 
Kunlmura.  and  Main  Street  Hanapepe. 


TRIBUTE  TO  FRANCIS  J. 
GORMAN 


HON.  JAMES  J.  FLORIO 

OFmW  JKBSKT 
ni  THX  HOUSg  OF  REPRZSKHTATIVES 

Wediteaday.  March  25.  1987 

Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  Kke  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  an  out- 
atandkH)  resident  o(  my  dntrict  and  a  distin- 
guiahad  pubic  servant,  ttie  Honorable  Francis 
J.  GomwrL 

Framy  Gorman  is  best  known  to  all  of  us 
as  a  member  of  the  New  Jersey  Assembly. 
He  most  reoenlly  was  the  ranking  member  of 
the  minoftly  toedership  and  served  on  the  joint 
elhica  comnttiae  and  the  assembly  approprla- 
ttons  committee.  Durirtg  his  14-yaar  tenure  in 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

ttie  legistature,  Franny  has  quietly  and  effec- 
tively represented  his  district  ahrays  keeping 
in  touch  with  the  needs  and  concerns  of  his 
constituents,  and  always  working  hard  to 
ensure  tfst  those  needs  were  met. 

It  is  oten  said  thtat  Franny  was  txxn  into 
public  life.  His  father,  the  late  John  Gorman, 
served  Camden  County  as  its  stieriff.  Bom  In 
Gloucester  City  on  Novemt>er  19,  1924, 
Franrty  graduated  from  Gloucester  Catholic 
School  in  1942  and  LaSalle  College  in  1949. 
He  has  served  as  city  treasurer  of  GkMJcester 
City  sirx^e  1958,  has  served  as  a  city  council- 
man and  as  a  memt>er  of  ttie  Camden  County 
Democratic  Committee,  and  was  a  delegate  to 
the  Democratic  National  Conventions  of  1968 
and  197& 

Franny  has  not  only  represented  his  con- 
stituents, but  his  country  as  well,  having 
served  in  ttie  Navy  during  Worid  War  II  and 
the  Korean  war. 

Aside  from  his  put>lic  life,  Franny  has 
always  placed  a  high  priority  on  family.  He 
and  his  lovely  wife,  Margaret,  have  been 
blessed  with  10  children,  all  of  whom  are  a 
tremendous  source  of  pride  for  both  of  them. 

On  M»ch  16,  1987,  Franny  Gorman  an- 
nounced his  retirement  from  public  life  for  rea- 
sons of  ill  health,  an  announcement  which 
both  shocked  and  saddened  the  State  of  New 
Jersey.  He  will  t>e  sorely  missed  by  his  col- 
leagues in  Trenton,  and  by  all  wlx>  have  had 
ttie  honor  and  pleasure  of  knowing  and  being 
served  by  Franny. 

Over  the  years,  I  have  always  admired 
Franny's  ability  to  work  through  difficult  prot}- 
lems  while  remaining  calm  and  soft  spoken. 
Pertiaps  h  is  this  trait,  more  than  any  other, 
which  has  allowed  Franny  to  remain  success- 
ful for  so  many  years.  It  is  difficult  to  put  into 
words  the  love  and  respect  that  Franny  has 
eamed  from  all  of  us.  He  has  been  a  selfless 
individual,  a  tireless  worker,  and  an  outstand- 
ing example  of  what  public  service  is  all 
about. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  that  my  colleagues 
would  join  me  in  wishing  Francis  J.  Gorman  a 
quKk  recovery  and  a  long  and  happy  retire- 
ment No  one  deserves  it  more. 

Francis  J.  Gorman's  long  career  of  public 
service  was  hailed  in  an  editorial  of  the  Couri- 
er-Post newspaper,  a  copy  of  which  follows: 
Jdst  Plain  Ettective 

The  celebration  of  St.  Patrick's  Day  this 
year  was  dampened  by  sad  news:  The  retire- 
ment from  public  life  of  Francis  J.  Gorman 
of  Glouoester  City.  Poor  health  forced  the 
congenial,  62-year-old  Irish-American  to 
resign  his  public  offices,  including  a  seat  in 
the  state  Assembly,  this  week. 

Gloucester  City  treasurer  for  29  years  and 
an  assemblyman  for  14,  Mr.  Gorman  had  a 
way  of  &-ustratlng  his  political  opponents. 
What  had  he  done,  they  demanded,  cam- 
paign after  campaign,  to  deserve  re-election? 
He  rarely  Introduces  legislation,  rarely 
raises  to  speak  for  or  against  other  bills. 
When  he  does— in  the  appropriations  com- 
mittee, for  example— his  words  are  plain,  his 
thoughts  unremarkable. 

His  critics  have  been  on  the  mark.  Mr. 
Gorman  has  never  displayed  much  sparkle 
or  polish.  Neither,  however,  do  the  industri- 
al cities  and  nearby  suburbs  that  make  up 
his  district.  His  speech  lacks  rhetorical 
flourishaB.  but  so  does  the  conversation  tn 
the  taprooms  of  Camden  and  Gloucester 
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City.  His  conoems  are  basic  (Jobs,  public  or 
private  sector,  and  a  fair  return  for  his  dis- 
trict on  the  taxes  it  sent  to  Trenton),  but 
his  constituents  think  that  attending  to  the 
l>asics  is  Job  enough. 

Mr.  Gorman  has  remained  in  touch  with 
his  district.  Be  has  never  apologized  for 
what  he  does  or  who  he  is,  nor  has  he  pre- 
tended to  l>e  someone  else.  He  tielieves  in 
representative  govenunent,  in  which  the 
elected  do  the  best  they  can  to  reflect  meet- 
ing the  needs  of  those  who  elected  them. 

The  father  of  10  children,  he  luiew  the 
value  of  remaining  calm  amidst  confusion. 
Even  in  the  heat  of  the  political  wars  he  has 
l>een  swept  into  over  the  years,  he  has  re- 
mained softspoken  and  conciliatory.  Unlike 
some  politicians,  he  much  prefers  awarding 
Jobs  to  taldng  them  away,  rewarding  loyalty 
to  punishing  dissidence. 

Mr.  Gorman  was  first  elected  to  political 
office— the  (Gloucester  City  Council— in 
1953.  It  could  be  said  that,  as  the  son  of  the 
late  John  Gonnan,  a  Camden  County  sher- 
iff, he  has  t>een  involved  In  politics  all  his 
life.  He  has  eamed  a  rest.  We  join  his  many 
friends  in  wishing  him  a  fast  recovery  and  a 
long  and  happy  retirement. 


WHEN  IS  A  TRADE  AGREEMENT 
NOT  AN  AGREEMENT? 


HON.  RICHARD  A.  GEPHARDT 

or  MISSOURI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  25,  1987 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  con- 
sider legislation  to  eliminate  excess  trade  sur- 
pluses with  foreign  protectionist  countries— 
the  so-called  Gepfiardt  market  access  provi- 
sion— we  must  insist  on  results  tiacked  up  by 
sanctions.  The  current  United  States-Japa- 
nese battle  over  semiconductors  is  a  case  in 
point 

Last  July,  USTR  announced  what  is  called 
"the  most  (^jmmerdally  significant  section 
301  action  ever  taken."  Armed  with  strong 
evidence  that  tfie  Japanese  were  dumping 
semiconductors  into  ttie  United  States,  sup- 
planting our  experts  in  third  countries  through 
even  greater  pre<Jatory  dumping,  and  freezing 
United  States  exports  out  of  the  Japanese 
market  USTR  got  tough  with  tfie  Japanese. 
The  result:  tfie  Japanese  Government  agreed 
to  open  its  internal  market  to  United  States 
exports  of  up  to  $4  billk>n  in  5  years,  and  to 
ensure  that  Japanese  companies  would  no 
longer  sell  corhputer  chips  below  cost  in  the 
United  States  Arid  in  third  c(xintries. 

As  a  result  of  this  agreement  an  antidump- 
ing investigation  against  tfie  Japanese  was 
suspended,  despite  an  ITC  determination  that 
there  was  a  naasonable  indicatk>n  of  United 
States  injury  from  Japanese  semkx)nductors. 
But  even  tiefone  tfie  ink  was  dry  on  this  agree- 
ment, the  Japgnese  redout>led  their  efforts  to 
squeeze  United  States  manufactures  out  of 
third  country  markets  and  maintained  tfieir 
tight  controls  on  United  States  exports  to 
Japan.  Wittiin  montfis,  industry  reports  indk:at- 
ed  ttiat  tfie  Japanese  were  Ignoring  the  agree- 
ment Japanese  semiconductor  salesmen 
were  given  instructkxis  to  undercut  United 
States  suppliers  at  all  costs:  to  cut  prices  by 
10  percent  and  tfien  continue  cutting  them  by 
10  percent  uiitil  tfie  sale  was  made.  USTR 
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Clayton  Yeutter  recently  announced  tfiat  he 
feels  twtrayed,  and  ttie  Japanese  are  being 
given  "one  last  cfiance"  to  clean  up  their  be- 
havior tiefore  an  April  1  deadline  for  retalia- 
tkxi. 

There  are  vital  interests  at  stake  in  this 
case.  Beyond  tfie  preservatren  of  American 
jobs  and  manufacturing  exports,  we  risk  dete- 
rioration of  our  production  capacity  to  tfie 
extent  that  we  will  tiecome  dependent  on  for- 
eign suppliers  in  this  area  so  important  to  our 
national  security. 

Japan's  refusal  to  altow  us  fair  access  to  Its 
markets  is  not  an  at)erratk>n.  Despite  a  litany 
of  Japanese  promises  of  reform,  USTR  has 
kJentified  a  panoply  of  tiarriers  to  expanded 
United  States  exports  to  Japan.  Tfiese  include 
tariffs,  import  charges,  quotas,  discriminatory 
government  procurement  practices,  lack  of  re- 
spect for  U.S.  intellectual  property,  and  sen/- 
ice  tiarriers.  PartKularty  egregious  has  teen 
tfie  Japanese  refusal  to  allow  United  States 
companies  to  receive  contracts  on  tfie  $8  bil- 
lion Kansai  International  Airport  project  and 
the  refusal  to  allow  sales  of  United  States 
telecommunications  equipment  Tfie  EEC  is 
so  frustrated  with  this  pattern  of  unfair  trade 
practices  that  it  has  filed  an  action  to  have 
Japan  declared  a  GATT  violator,  not  just  for  a 
single  practice,  but  for  its  entire  practice 
toward  foreign  trade. 

We  sfiould  not  fault  USTR  efforts  to  negoti- 
ate fair  treatment  for  American  manufacturers 
with  foreign  protectionists.  But  the  refusal  of 
the  Japanese  to  keep  tfieir  word  underscores 
the  t>asic  fallacy  in  depending  on  the  "un- 
tender  mercies"  of  our  foreign  competitors  f<x 
enforcement.  We  would  never  sign  an  agree- 
ment with  the  Soviets  which  dkJ  not  allow  for 
effective  monitoring  and  verification.  We  must 
apply  equally  tough  standards  on  agreements 
to  preserve  our  economic  security  as  we 
apply  on  agreements  to  preserve  our  defense 
security.  We  (»nnot  continue  to  sign  trade 
agreements  in  such  sensitive  areas  without 
result-oriented  mechanisms  to  ensure  their  im- 
plementatk>n. 

Tfie  lesson  sfiould  not  tie  lost  as  we  pre- 
pare to  act  on  a  forceful  market  access  pro- 
posal during  tfie  up<x>ming  floor  deflate  on  the 
comprehensive  trade  bill,  H.R.  3.  We  must 
adopt  legislation  tfiat  insists  on  results,  not 
mere  promises. 


"RAYBURN:  A  BIOGRAPHY"  RE- 
VEALS MR.  SAM'S  DREAMS 
FOR  HIS  BELOVED  LAND 


HON.  BILL  GRANT 

OP  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  25,  1987 

Mr.  GRANT.  Mr.  Speaker,  Sam  Raybum 
died  some  25  years  ago,  and  yet  tfie  pres- 
ence of  tfiat  great  and  bek>ved  Speaker  of  tfie 
House  is  still  heavily  felt  in  this  Chamber. 
Hardly  a  day  passes  in  whk:h  a  Member  of 
Congress  or  tfie  press  does  not  invoke  his 
name  or  recall  his  legendary  achievements. 
Speaker  Raybum's  sense  of  fairness,  his  in- 
tegrity, his  kiyalty  to  frierKis  and  party,  and  his 
belief  in  tfie  t)enefits  of  hard  work  during  50 
years    of    congressonal     service — including 
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nearly  20  years  as  Speaker— stHf  are  ttie 
benchmarks  to  wtiich  we  all  strive. 

Because  Mr.  Sam  preferred  to  work  out  of 
tfie  limelight  shunning  put}lk%  and  never 
having  a  press  secretary,  many  of  the  details 
of  his  career  and  his  rich  life  have  remairted 
obscured  in  the  mists  of  history.  Today.  I  am 
iiappy  to  report  ttiat  an  important  new  study  of 
Mr.  Raytmm's  life  has  just  been  publisfied  by 
Texas  Monthly  Press.  The  Ixxik.  "RaytHJm:  A 
Biography,"  by  D.B.  Hardeman  and  Donakl  C. 
Bacon,  is  based  primarily  on  Mr.  Raytxjm's 
own  reminiscences  and  personal  papers, 
whk:h  prevkxjsly  have  tieen  unavailable  to  his- 
torians and  biograpliers.  Having  seen  the 
book,  I  can  heartly  erxlorse  tfie  folkswing 
review  which  recently  appeared  in  Put)lishers 
Weekly: 

Raybuhj* 

(D.B.  Hardeman  and  Donald  C.  Bacon. 

Texas  Monthly) 

Sam  Raybum  made  available  his  congres- 
sional papers,  personal  correspKsndence  and 
taped  conversation  with  the  late  Hardeman 
to  Bacon  (Congress  and  You),  who  complet- 
ed this  biography.  The  Ixxik  presents  an  in- 
timate look  at  a  man  who  had  the  longest 
lawmaking  career  in  American  history, 
having  served  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives for  49  years  at  the  time  of  his  death  in 
1961.  As  Speaker  of  the  House,  "Mr.  Sam" 
epitomized  honesty  and  integrity  in  public 
service.  Referred  to  here  as  "arguably  the 
most  underrated  public  official  In  twenti- 
eth-century politics,"  he  is  revealed  as  a 
major  architect  of  New  Deal  legislation,  ad- 
viser to  the  presidents  from  Wilson  to  Ken- 
nedy, and  a  man  whose  "outrageously  opti- 
mistic dreams  came  true."  Raybum's  legisla- 
tive battles  are  described  in  detail,  from  his 
confrontation  with  public-utility  holding 
companies  in  the  "SOs  to  his  last  major  victo- 
ry, a  showdown  with  conservatives  over  con- 
trol of  the  House  Committee  on  Rules.  Also 
covered  are  Truman's  reliance  on  the  Speak- 
er's counsel  and  the  father-son  relationship 
Isetween  Raybum  and  his  prot«g6.  Ljmdon 
Johnson.  An  inspiring  portrait  of  a  politi- 
cian who  may  have  lieen  the  last  of  his  kind. 
Photos.  lApnlJ 

About  the  Autbors 

Donald  C.  Bacon,  originally  of  Jackson- 
ville, Florida,  has  covered  national  affairs  as 
a  Washington  journalist  for  more  than  a 
quarter  century.  Joining  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  after  graduation  from  the  Universi- 
ty of  Florida  in  1957,  he  provided  much  of 
the  newspaper's  reporting  of  the  southern 
civil-rights  movement  in  the  late  1950s  and 
early  1960s.  He  also  participated  in  an 
award-winning  Journal  series  which  later 
became  a  widely  read  t>ook,  "The  New  Mil- 
lionaires." 

In  1961,  Bacon  was  awarded  a  Congres- 
sional Fellowship,  allowing  him  to  study 
Congress  from  the  inside  as  an  unpaid  staff 
assistant  to  the  late  Hale  Boggs  of  Louisi- 
ana, then  the  House  Democratic  Whip.  He 
Joined  the  Newhouse  News  Service  as  con- 
gressional correspondent  In  1963  and,  in 
that  post,  covered  many  of  the  major  news 
events  of  the  1960s,  including  the  assassina- 
tion and  burial  of  John  F.  Kennedy  and  the 
enactment  of  Lyndon  Johnson's  War-on- 
Poverty  programs.  In  1965,  he  entered  Into 
formal  partnership  with  D.  B.  Hardeman, 
who  had  t>een  friend  and  staff  assistant  to 
Sam  Raybum,  to  complete  Hardeman's  un- 
finished biography  of  the  late  Speaker. 
Bacon  worked  on  that  project,  as  time  per- 
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mitted,  until  the  book  was  published  some 
20  years  later.  In  1969,  he  wrote  "Congiea 
and  Tou,"  a  popular  treatise  on  the  legisla- 
tive process.  He  became  White  House  corre- 
spondent for  the  Newhouse  newspaper 
chain  in  1966  and  remained  in  that  position 
through  the  Nixon  and  part  of  the  Ford  ad- 
ministrations. He  covered  three  U.S. -Soviet 
Summit  Conferences  and  was  among  Jour- 
nalists selected  to  accompany  President 
Nixon  on  his  history-making  journey  to 
China  in  1972.  Prom  1969  through  1975. 
Bacon's  nationally  distributed  column,  "The 
Presidency",  appeared  regularly  In  some  100 
newspapers.  He  joined  VJS.  News  &  World 
Report  as  special-reports  editor  In  1975.  His 
cover  story  on  the  plight  of  black  youths  in 
America  won  the  Lincoln  University  award 
for  oustandlng  magazine  Journalism  in  1977. 
He  became  assistant  ni«n»yiT^g  editor  of 
U.S.  News,  responsible  for  overseeing  the 
magazine's  coverage  of  Congress,  In  1981. 

Bacon  and  his  wife  Barl>ara  live  In  Chevy 
Chase.  Maryland.  Under  auspices  of  the 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson  Foundation,  he  is  cur- 
rently participating  with  leading  historians 
and  political  scientists  Ln  the  planning  of  a 
multivolume  history  of  Congress. 

D.B.  Hardeman,  of  Goliad,  Texas,  was  a 
well-known  figure  In  Texas  politics  and 
journalism  for  nearly  a  half  century.  After 
graduating  from  the  University  of  Texas  In 
1931.  he  wrote  for  several  Texas  newspapers 
and  edited  the  forerurmer  of  the  Texas  Ol>- 
server.  He  also  managed  several  statewide 
campaigns.  Including  the  1946  governorship 
race  of  Dr.  Homer  P.  Ralney— still  remem- 
bered as  one  of  the  most  bitter  campaigns  In 
Texas  history.  Hardeman  in  his  own  right 
was  elected  to  two  terms  in  the  State  House 
of  Representatives,  where  he  led  a  small 
band  of  maverick  legislators,  known  as  the 
Gas  House  Gang,  aligned  against  some  of 
the  state's  powerful  economic  interests. 

In  1952,  he  joined  Sam  Raybum  and  a 
handful  of  other  loyal  Texas  Democrats 
supporting  party  nominee  Adlal  Stevenson 
for  President  while  most  leading  Texas 
Democrats  backed  popular  Republican  can- 
didate Dwight  D.  Eisenhower.  Pour  years 
later,  he  helped  organize  and  win  Steven- 
son's second  Democratic  presidential  nomi- 
nation. 

Hardeman  came  to  Washington  following 
the  1956  election,  determined  to  resume  a 
career  in  journalism.  His  plan  was  to  write  a 
magazine  profile  of  Raybum,  to  which  the 
Speaker  has  offered  his  cooperation.  Harde- 
man's research,  however,  stretched  Into 
months  and,  ultimately,  he  t>ecame  such  a 
fixture  around  the  Speaker's  office  that 
Raybum  offered  him  a  job.  Hardeman  ac- 
cepted, and  the  two  bachelors  became  fast 
friends,  spending  many  hours  together  on 
the  job  and  off.  For  the  last  four  and  a  half 
years  of  Raybum's  life,  Hardeman  served  as 
Raybum's  research  assistant,  writing 
speeches,  briefing  legislation,  handling  legis- 
lative and  political  assignments,  dictating 
letters  and  doing  research.  As  the  Speaker's 
chief  liaison  with  the  press,  he  l>ecame  a 
well-known  and  popular  congresslorud  staff 
memt>er.  He  was  a  regular  attendee  at  Ray- 
bum's "Board  of  Education,"  an  Informal 
after  hours  drinklng-and-conversatlon  group 
that  convened  daily  In  a  small  room  below 
the  Speaker's  lobby.  As  a  counterpoint.  Har- 
deman playfully  formed  his  own  group,  the 
"Board  of  Ignorance,"  comprised  mainly  of 
congressional  aides,  reporters  and  executive- 
branch  bureaucrats.  With  Raybum's  bless- 
ing he  continued  his  research  on  Raybum's 
life,  which  included  hundreds  of  hours  of 
interviews     and    conversations    with    the 
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r.  with  Um  Bim  of  lomeday  writing  a 
fnlVMd*  btocnphy. 

Ocadiially.  oUier  dwnamlinK  responsibil- 
itlM  cauM  J  Hudanan  to  put  aside  hia  Ray- 
toum  ifwrrli  When  Raytnim  died  in  1S61, 
ha  btcame  admiiitatntlTe  iMlitant  to  House 
Domoeratlc  Whip  Hate  Boas  of  Louisiana. 
For  mora  than  three  yean,  be  worked  prl- 
maifly  on  the  Houae  floor  trying  to  pass  leg- 
lalation  Bopparted  by  the  Democratic  lead- 
enhlp.  In  19W,  he  aaked  Donald  C.  Bacon,  a 
friend  and  JoumaUst,  to  complete  the  re- 
search and  write  the  Raybum  biography. 

Hantanan  left  Capttol  HOI  in  1965  to 
begin  a  new  career  as  a  teacher.  His  course 
on  Ooogna  and  poUtlca  at  Washington's 
Ttinitj  Uhlvetslty  won  him  much  acclaim. 
Tar  the  next  dtCTde.  he  was  in  demand  as  a 
lecturer  and  aemlnar  participant  on  campus- 
es aeroaa  the  country.  In  the  mid  lB70s.  he 
moived  to  San  Antonio.  He  cut  back  on 
teaching  to  pursue  other  interests,  especial- 
ly Ilia  Ufekng  paaaion  for  book  collecting. 
He  died  In  IMl  and  is  buried  in  the  Texas 
State  Cemetery  in  Austin,  beside  his  great 
grandfather.  Dr.  Joseph  Barnard,  a  hero  of 
the  Texaa  Revolution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  ttis  book  is  an  important  one 
in  our  attampl  to  understand  our  past  and  to 
plan  tor  our  future.  Many  Members  of  the 
House.  Mr.  Sam,  pertwps  the  greatest  of  all 
Speaker*— up  to  this  time— and  his  impact  on 
this  Naliort,  ito  future  and  its  institutions  can 
never  fUNy  t>e  moaBiyort. 

Suffice  K  to  say  that  we  owe  a  debt  of  grati- 
tude to  IMr.  Hardeman  for  his  intense  interest 
in  preserving  history.  We  owe  a  debt  to  Mr. 
Bacon  for  compleling  this  worlc. 

Both  have  contnbuted  immeasurably  to  our 
underatandbtg  of  this  beloved  institution  in 
which  we  serve  and  how  this  one  man  of 
courage  arxl  devotion  helped  shape  our 
future. 

It  is  wel  worth  readirtg  more  than  once. 

On  a  more  personal  note,  I  want  it  noted 
that  I  served  with  Mr.  Raybum.  That  might 
sound  strange  coming  from  a  freshman 
Member  of  Congress  or  it  might  cause  a  little 
oonatamation  wtwn  you  realize  that  I  was  in 

t,;,,l,    — » ■ 

ragn  scnooi. 

I  was  a  page  and  t  remember  Mr.  Raybum. 
He  was  heW  in  awe.  When  he  spoke,  we 
tttought  the  world  trembled.  I  knew  at  the  time 
that  i  was  in  tfte  preserwe  of  someone  great 

PresMertt  Harry  S.  Tmman  otko  saki  that 
ttte  only  tiling  new  is  the  history  you  haven't 
read.  We  can  understand  more  about  this  In- 
stitutton,  about  our  Natnn,  about  our  Govern- 
ment and  plan  better  for  this  Natkxi's  future 
by  understanding  more  of  ttie  dreams  and  as- 
piratkyis  of  ttiis  man  from  Bonham,  TX.  I  com- 
mend it  to  you. 


TRIBUTE  TO  IRVING 
SCHRIMMER 


HON.  BflEL  LEVINE 

OrCAUFORmA 
Ql  THK  HOXm  OF  RSPBKSENTATIVBS 

Wednesday.  March  25. 1987 

Mr.  LEVINE  of  Caifbmi&  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  reoogniza  Irving  Schrimmer,  an  ex- 
ceptional man  Iving  in  southern  California  who 
w«  clahrate  his  95th  birthday  on  April  2, 
1967.  Very  few  Americara  are  t>ie8sed  with 
such  a  tong  and  fuH  life  and  it  is  a  pleasure  to 
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share  a  glimpse  of  his  past  with  my  col- 
leagues in  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 

Bom  in  Syracuse,  NY,  on  April  2,  1892, 
Innng  was  the  oklest  of  three  chikiren  txxn  to 
German  immigrants  Henry  Karl  and  Dora  Fox. 
His  sister,  Gertrude,  died  at  the  age  of  24, 
arxi  his  brotlier,  Marvin,  is  87  and  lives  in 
Mannsvlle,  NY.  At  the  age  of  18,  Irving  left 
Syracuse  arKi  headed  to  New  York  City  wfrare 
he  went  to  work  for  the  fine  linen  house  of 
Campbell,  Metzger  &  Jacobson.  He  earned 
his  livelihood  as  a  traveling  salesman  until  he 
was  drafted  by  the  U.S.  Army  in  1917.  Irving 
was  stationed  overseas  in  FrarKe  where  he 
served  his  country  during  Worid  War  I.  When 
the  war  was  over,  Irving  turned  down  an  op- 
portunity to  go  to  offKers  training  school  so 
that  he  could  return  to  the  States  and  resume 
his  career  In  txisiness.  He  went  t>ack  to 
Campt>ell,  Metzger  &  Jacobson  and  stayed  on 
with  tfie  company  anottier  10  years  until  the 
company  dissolved  in  1929.  It  was  then  that 
Irving  started  his  own  linen  business  with 
three  other  men.  The  company,  Paragon  Art  & 
Linen,  located  at  385  Fifth  Avenue  in  New 
York  City,  prospered  selling  fine  linen  and 
needlepoint  to  stores  all  over  the  Nation  and 
Canada.  Irving  and  his  partr>ers  stayed  in  busi- 
ness 31  years  until  they  sold  the  company  in 
1960.  Irving  remained  with  tfie  company  until 
1963,  and  then  retired  so  that  he  could  move 
to  Califomia  to  t>e  close  to  his  children  who 
had  setled  in  Califomia  during  the  1950's.  In 
1966,  he  and  his  wife  Rita  moved  from  Mount 
Vernon,  NY,  to  Ljiguna  Hills,  CA. 

In/ing  Is  married  to  Rita  Willner,  his  wife  of 
almost  60  years  and  they  have  two  sons: 
Henry  Kari,  named  after  Irving's  father  and 
married  to  Meryl  June  Hyman;  and  Rot>ert 
Simon,  married  to  Jean  Adelle  Weaver.  In  ad- 
ditk)n,  Rita  and  Irving  have  five  grandchildren: 
Mark  Steven,  who  is  married  to  Vicki  Vinikow; 
David  Barry,  an  exceptional  granddaughter 
wtiom  I  respect  and  admire  greatly;  Janet 
Lynn,  who  is  married  to  Rol)ert  Rosenblum; 
Joan  Robin  and  Jay  Jordan. 

Irving  continues  to  read  the  newspaper 
cover  to  cover  every  single  day  and  he  exer- 
cises for  15  minutes  every  morning  and  every 
night  In  additk^n,  Irving  goes  to  tfte  gym  5 
days  a  week  wfiere  he  rides  a  stationary  bicy- 
cle for  30  minutes  and  lifts  a  few  weights.  He 
still  likes  to  poke  around  the  garden  and  best 
of  all  he  hasn't  lost  his  very  witty  and  sharp 
sense  of  humor.  He  is  a  delight  to  all  of  those 
wfK)  are  lucky  enough  to  know  him  and  a  true 
Inspiration  to  tfiose  several  decades  younger. 

Irving  will  celet}rate  his  birthday  with  family 
and  cioee  friends  at  a  special  tiirtliday  party 
t)eing  ^ven  in  his  honor  on  April  5,  at  the 
Four  Seasons  Hotel  in  Newport  Beach,  CA.  to 
help  mark  this  occasmn,  I  ask  that  \!he  leader- 
ship and  memt>ers  of  ttvs  t)ody  join  me  in 
sending  birthday  greetings  to  Irving  wishing 
fum  continued  good  health  and  happiness  for 
many  more  years  to  come. 


Marvh  25.  1987 

UR.  EARL  H.  GRAHAM  TO 
RETIRE 


March  25,  1987 


STOP  THE  USE  OP  LIVE  ANIMAL 
LURES 


HON.  CURT  WELDON 

OP  PKNHSTLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVZS 

Wednesday,  March  25,  1987 

Mr.  WELDON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today  to 
commemorate  tfie  t>rilliant  career  of  Mr.  Eari 
H.  Graham,  the  chairman  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Suburban  Water  Co.  After  30  years  of  dedk:at- 
ed  servKO,  Mr.  Graham  is  retiring  from  his  po- 
sitKKi.  He  leaves  behind  him  a  legacy  of  hard 
work,  compassk>n,  arxJ  inrravative  kieas. 

In  1947  he  began  his  career  with  ttie  Water 
Company  as  a  laborer.  His  fun  loving  spirit 
and  instinct  for  fiard  work  helped  him  climb 
the  corporate  ladder.  During  his  three  dec- 
ades with  the  company,  he  served  as  an  engi- 
neering inspector,  superintendent  of  construc- 
tk}n,  general  superintendent,  assistant  vice 
preskient,  vk:e  presklent  of  operatk>ns,  and,  fi- 
nally, a  memt>er  of  the  board  of  directors. 
Ak>ng  the  way,  he  eamed  the  respect  of  his 
fellow  employees.  Tfiey  admired  his  keen 
mind  and  his  et}ility  to  get  the  most  out  of  any 
situatk>n.  Earl  Grafiam  thrived  on  challenges 
arKJ  grew  from  tfie  camaraderie  that  comes 
from  working  with  one's  colleagues. 

He  will  be  most  remembered  for  his  im- 
provements in  the  Water  Company's  manage- 
ment. In  1974,  he  was  responsible  for  intro- 
dudng  the  Employee  Stock  Purchase  Plan. 
This  program  gave  employees  the  opportunity 
to  own  common  stock  in  the  company.  Em- 
ployees began  to  feel  that  they  had  a  person- 
al stake  in  tfie  future  of  the  company. 

Mr.  Graham  instigated  other  administrative 
reforms  that  have  become  commonplace  in 
the  company's  structure.  For  example,  the 
Water  Company  now  uses  job  descriptkins  for 
all  personnel,  precise  kjentificatkin  of  respon- 
sibilities, competitive  salary  structures  updated 
annually,  and  performance  evaluations.  Per- 
haps his  greatest  contritHJtion  was  the  imple- 
mentatk>n  of  labor-management  meetings.  By 
having  quarterly  meetings  with  unk>n  repre- 
sentatives, he  gave  management  the  opportu- 
nity to  review  employee  grievances.  The 
meetings  have  made  the  Water  Company's 
rapport  with  the  unk>ns  unusually  smooth. 

Mr.  Graham's  efforts  turned  the  Philadelphia 
Suburban  Water  Co.  into  a  profitable,  effrcient 
operation.  It  is  fitting  that  he  retires  as  the 
Water  Company  celet)rates  its  100th  year  of 
operation.  After  all  his  management  has  en- 
sured the  company's  healtfiy  existence  for  at 
least  another  100  years.  Eari  Graham  is  an 
example  for  American  business  to  follow,  es- 
pecially during  this  time  of  increased  competi- 
tion from  abioad.  Like  many  people  from  the 
Philadelphia  area,  I  will  miss  him. 


HON.  ROBERT  K.  DORNAN 

opcAuroRinA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  25,  1987 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  Califomia.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
March  5,  1987,  I  introduced  H.R.  1433,  the 
Anti-Live  Animal  Lure  Act,  whk:h  will  stop  the 
reprefiensitile  practk:e  of  training  racing  dogs, 
such  as  greyfiounds,  with  small  animals — an 
event  know  as  coursing. 

For  every  dog  trained,  countless  animals- 
kittens,  ratibits,  chrckens  and  small  pigs — are 
sacrificed.  The  small  animals  are  tied  to  the 
end  of  mechanism  called  a  whiri-a-gig  and 
dangled  over  an  oval  track.  As  tfie  dogs 
chase  after  tfie  animal  the  whiri-a-gig  operator 
keeps  the  small  animal  just  out  of  reach. 
Trainers  will,  at  some  point,  slow  the  devk:e 
down,  and  as  the  animal  lure  looks  on  in 
terror,  tfie  dog  is  rewarded  by  ripping  into  the 
soft  undert>elly  of  the  living  animal.  Although 
the  animal  lure  is  ripped  and  bleeding,  the 
mangled  creature  is  used  again,  writhing  on 
the  whiri-a-gig  until  it  is  lifeless. 

The  real  tragedy  is  It  accomplishes  nothing. 
The  dogs  will  cfiase  by  instinct.  There  is  em- 
perical  evidence  that  dogs  trained  with  the 
same  mechanical  devices  used  in  actual  race 
conditions  are  every  bit  effective  as  those 
trained  with  live  animals.  In  fact  this  foul 
abuse  of  some  of  God's  littlest  creatures  is  re- 
jected as  vk:ious  and  Idiotic  In  Ireland,  Great 
Britain,  and  Australia. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  response  to  an  excellent 
National  Enquirer  article  in  support  of  my  leg- 
lslatk>n,  \  received  more  than  35,000  letters 
signed  by  more  tfian  60,000  Individuals  all  ex- 
pressing their  outrage  and  disgust,  and  asking 
me  to  continue  in  my  efforts  to  see  that  this 
brutal  and  needless  slaughter  of  animals 
stops.  These  letters  were  from  concerned  citi- 
zens of  every  age  and  walk  of  life,  and  I  might 
add,  from  every  congressk>nal  district  Please, 
I  urge  all  my  colleagues  to  support  H.R.  1433 
and  put  a  rapid  end  to  this  unspeakable  cruel- 
ty- 
[From  the  National  Enquirer,  Oct.  14,  1986] 

U.S.    CONGRKSSUAN    CHARGES:    HELPLESS    AMI- 

UALS  Are  Being  Ripped  Apart  as  Live 
Bait  To  Train  Racing  Grxyhounss 
Up  to  half-million  rabbits,  kittens  and 
puppies  are  brutally  slaughtered  each  year 
by  racing  greyhounds— torn  limb  from  limb 
and  shredded  alive  in  barbaric  training  ses- 
sions. 

But  you  can  help  put  a  stop  to  the  sense- 
less bloodbath  by  filling  out  the  coupon 
(lielow)  and  sending  it  to  the  Enquirer.  The 
most  bloodcurdling  training  method  used  by 
heartless  dog  trainers  is  a  grotesque  proce- 
diue  referred  to  as  "Uve-lure  training. 

"Living,  conscious  little  animals  are  tied 
by  their  back  legs  to  a  pole  that  rotates 
around  the  track,"  revealed  Frank  Dantzler, 
an  official  with  the  Humane  Society  of  the 
United  SUtes  (HSUS).  'Dangling  by  its 
hind  legs  Just  above  the  track,  the  animal 
usually  starts  squealing  immediately  lie- 
cause  it  senses  danger  and  is  completely 
helpless. 

"It  is  moved  around  the  track  in  front  of 
two  to  seven  dogs,  who  chase  it  as  fast  as 
they  can.  At  the  end  of  a  lap  the  pole  is 
slowed  down  so  the  dogs  can  catch  up  to  it. 
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"Then  the  dogs  attack  the  animal  and 
tear  it  up." 

Puppies  and  kittens  have  l>een  used  in  this 
gruesome  spectacle,  but  usually  the  victims 
are  f  u^y  Jackrabbits. 

Helpless  bunnies  are  also  the  favorite 
target  in  another  cruel  greyhound  training 
method,  called  "coursing."  A  rabbit  is  re- 
leased into  a  penned-ln  area — quickly  fol- 
lowed by  two  or  more  ferocious  greyhounds. 

Racing  for  its  life,  the  rabbit  dashes  for 
an  exit  at  one  end  of  the  pen. 

"The  rabbit  is  caught  by  the  dogs  and 
torn  apart  alive  almost  every  time— it's  a 
bloody  mess,"  said  HSUS  senior  investigator 
Bernard  Weller. 

"The  screaming  of  the  poor  rabbits  when 
they're  caught  is  horrendous. 

"It's  a  high-pitched  waU  that  sounds  ex- 
actly like  a  human  Infant. 

"Often  there  are  six  or  seven  dogs  after 
one  rabbit. 

"At  a  training  track  near  Waco.  Tex,  I 
once  saw  trainers  run  25  rabbits  in  one 
morning.  At  the  end  of  a  day  there  is  always 
a  pile  of  mangled,  maimed  rabbits,  some 
dead  and  some  still  suffering. 

"The  rabbit  handlers  are  often  just 
youngsters  10  or  12  years  old. 

"Once  I  heard  one  say  at  the  end  of  the 
day's  runs.  'I  wish  Just  once  the  rabbit 
would  win.' " 

Another  HSUS  investigator,  Robert 
Baker,  added  that  if  by  some  miracle  a  small 
animal  does  survive  a  training  session,  it  is 
simply  run  through  the  grisly  procedure 
again  and  again. 

"They're  used  over  and  over  until  they  are 
dead  or  so  maimed  they  can't  be  used  any- 
more," Baker  revealed.  "Then  they  are 
simply  thrown  in  a  trash  can  or  pUe. 

"If  they're  lucky  the  trainer  may  slam 
their  head  against  a  fence  or  kick  them  in 
the  head  to  put  them  out  of  their  misery. 

"Every  year  up  to  a  half -million  small  ani- 
mals are  torn  apart  alive  in  greyhound 
training— up  to  10  live  animals  for  each 
dog." 

And  nationwide  there  are  atwut  48  gray- 
hound  racing  tracks  in  14  states:  Oregon, 
South  Dakota,  Colorado,  Arizona,  Arkansas, 
Iowa,  West  Virginia,  Alabama,  Florida, 
Rhode  Island,  Connecticut.  Massachusetts. 
New  Hampshire  and  Vermont. 

And  within  the  next  year  Kansas,  Illinois, 
Pennsylvania,  Wisconsin  and  Missouri  may 
approve  dog  racetracks.  It  will  mean  mil- 
lions of  dollars  in  tax  revenue— and  untold 
suffering  for  the  sport's  helpless  victims. 

"These  barbaric  atrocities  are  absolutely 
shocking  and  horrifying,"  said  Rep.  Robert 
K.  Doman  (R.  Calif.)  "It  is  scandalous  that 
such  vicious  cruelty  against  innocent  ani- 
mals goes  on  in  America. 

"It  makes  my  heart  sick  to  think  that 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  these  poor  crea- 
tures are  brutally  and  painfully  murdered 
every  year  in  the  name  of  dog  racing.  All 
decent  Americans  should  tie  outraged. 

"I  have  introduced  in  Congress  strong  leg- 
islation that  will  put  an  end  to  this  brutal 
and  vicious  form  of  animal  abuse. 

"It  is  absolutely  necessary  legislation. 

"But  I  need  the  help  of  Enquirer  readers. 

"Simply  fill  out  and  mail  the  coupon  pro- 
vided with  this  article. 

"Together,  we  can  put  an  end  to  this  na- 
tional disgrace." 


6927 

CENTER  POR  HUMAN  SERVICES, 
SEDALIA.  MO 


HON.  KE  SKELTON 

opidssoiTai 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  25,  1987 

Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wouk)  like  to 
take  a  moment  to  recognize  the  achievement 
of  The  Center  for  Human  Servk»s,^  of  Sedalia. 
MO,  whk;h  serves  tfie  needs  of  people  with 
disabilities.  The  Commisskin  on  Accreditatkxi 
of  RehabilitatK>n  Facilities  [CARF]  recently 
awarded  the  center  tfie  higfiest  level  of  acrs- 
ditatk>n  for  all  center  servk»s  tfirough  January 
1990. 

The  CARF  Survey  report  fiad  much  praise 
for  the  center,  including  this  short  excerpt 
from  tfie  Survey  Outcome  sectxxi: 

The  primary  strengths  of  the  organization 
are  its  excellent  administrative  leadership, 
its  well  qualified  staff,  and  its  comprehen- 
sive array  of  services.  Throughout  its  histo- 
ry, the  organization  has  developed  a  very 
strong  administrative  function  that  has  es- 
tablished all  of  the  key  elements  for  a 
strong  human  service  agency.  The  Center 
for  Human  Services  enjoys  an  excellent  rep- 
utation in  its  community,  as  well  as  with  its 
professional  peers  Iwth  in  the  community 
and  throughout  the  state.  Of  particular 
note  is  the  long  history  of  the  infant  and 
early  childhood  services  that  the  center  has 
developed  and  expanded.  Also  of  note  is  the 
development  of  the  prime  manufacturing 
area,  with  the  focus  towards  developing  real 
work  alternatives  for  adults  with  disabil- 
ities. 

I  am  sure  all  my  colleagues  will  join  me  in 
congratulating  the  people  at  tfie  center  on 
tfieir  past  achievements,  and  in  wishing  them 
the  best  of  luck  in  continuing  their  fine  work 
for  many  years  to  come. 


THE  RENAMING  OF  THE 
CENTRAL  ARIZONA  PROJECT 


HON.  BOB  STUMP 

OF  ARIZONA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  25,  1987 

Mr.  STUMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  introducing 
legislatkin  today  to  rename  tfiree  segments  of 
tfie  central  Arizona  project  for  Senator  Cari 
Hayden,  former  House  Minority  Leader  John 
Rhodes,  Senators  Paul  Fannin  and  Emest 
McFariand,  former  Interkx  Secretary  Stewart 
UdatI,  and  Senator  Barry  Gokiwater.  These  six 
indivkiuals  were  instrumental  in  successfully 
gukling  tfie  central  Arizona  project  tfirough  ttie 
legislative  and  administrative  processes.  All 
exemplify  the  countless  indivkiuals  wfio  fiad 
tfie  foresight  to  envision  tfie  project,  and  tfie 
determination  to  ensure  tfie  completion  of  tfie 
lifet)lood  of  central  and  southern  Arizona. 

Tfie  tiills  I  am  introducing  wouM: 

First,  designate  tfie  Granite  Reef  Aqueduct 
of  tfie  Central  Arizona  Project  as  tfie 
"Hayden-Rhodes  Aqueduct;" 

Second,  designate  the  Salt-Gila  Aqueduct 
of  tfie  Central  Arizona  Project  as  tfie  "Fannirv 
McFariand  Aqueduct;"  and 


:rB 


TIM. 


A  of  the  Tucson  Aq- 
UdiM  Diny  GoMwater 


QflMnQ  tlw  cwikil  Aitsons  prajBct  author- 
Ind  and  wMcianliy  ImM  ovsr  me  past 
1  liaa  not  baan  an  easy  task.  At 
,  ttia  long  and  aiduoua  afforts  of 
Mdan  from  Arizona  shouM 
ba  honoiad  thmuQti  the  narajng  of  portions  of 
MapntacL 

Mr.  Spaaliar.  I  uiga  my  coleague's  support 
lor  tt*  \»tMma\\.  and  aak  that  ttie  House  In- 


THE  Wrra  AMWIVERSARY  OF 
BYELORUSSIAN  INDEPENDENCE 


HON.  WnUAM  0.  UPINSKI 


oanuMois 
m  THE  HovsB  or 


ATIVES 


WedneadoK  March  25. 1987 

L»>INSKL  Mr.  Spaakar.  I  rise  today  to 
ttw  6Mh  annversary  of  the 
pndamalion  of  the  Dyelonigiian  Democratk: 
RapuUc  Evan  though  the  Republic  was 
ahorMvad.  the  struggle  for  the  kleals  of  1918 
oommuaatolNaday. 

Owing  Ma  carMury  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  Hyalonaalans  emigrated  to  this  country  in 
order  to  attain  the  freedom  they  have  found 
so  akjaiva  in  their  native  land.  Under  the 
piaaant  Sowial  occupation,  the  Byelorussian 
oualoma,  and  culture  have  stowty 
1  erodad  and  forgotten  due  tora  vigorous 
of  RuaaNicatioa  Russian,  not  the 
nalK*  tongue,  ia  tHjght  in  the  schools,  is  em- 
phaaisad  in  ttw  medte.  and  is  mandatory  for 
naaily  al  typae  of  employment. 
Conaidafing  that  there  are  nearly  1  million 
of  Byetoiussian  birth  and 
along  with  ttie  Ameri- 
can peopte  atMre  a  common  yearning  for  free- 
dom and  Mapendence.  the  United  States  has 
a  deep  Merest  in  the  internal  affairs  of  the 
nation.  The  suppreasion  of  ttie  rich  Byekxus- 
aian  cuNural  heritage  is  a  tragedy  which  the 
United  Stales  must  acknowledge  and  con- 


Amarica  muat  take  advantage  of  the  new 
Smiel  poicy  of  "glaanost"  by  pressing  for  the 
ralaaaa  of  poWcal  priaoners  and  urging  the 
Sovtat  Government  to  grant  greater  automony 
and  personal  freedom  in  Byetorussia.  One  of 
the  mora  poailive  outoomes  of  this  policy  has 
tiean  ttw  recent  releese  of  kxig-tinie  Byelorus- 
aiin  nafional  activist.  Mikhtf  Kukobaka.  In  my 
capacty  as  Mambor  of  the  U.S.  Congress,  I 
wrote  a  letter  last  April,  cosigned  by  37  of  my 
urging  Secretary  Gorbactiev  to  re- 
KukotMiia— a  man  wtwse  only  crime 
waa  to  tova  Ma  country  and  critKtze  ttie  illegal 
adtona  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

On  a  mors  specMc  level.  I  wouM  support 
tha  daaire  of  the  Bywtorusaia  American  Asso- 
oMon  of  having  the  Voice  of  America  [VOA] 
:  in  the  Byatoruasian  language  rattier 
in  Ruaaian.  In  thia  way.  VOA  wouU  be 
to  mora  dkecity  involve  itself  in  the  af- 
Wra  of  the  oounlry.  It  is  a  sad  state  of  affairs 
ttal  Byatoruaaia  is  ttie  only  major  national 
araainEaatam  Europe  that  is  not  addressed 
by  VOA  In  Ra  nabva  iMiguage. 

Mr.  Spaahar.  I  wouM  Hte  finally  to  convey 
my  warmest  wistiea  to  ttie  Americans  of  Byel- 
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orussian  descent  wfio  will  be  gathering  on 
March  29  In  f^ew  Brunswick.  NJ  to  celetirate 
ttie  anniversafy  of  ttieir  native  land's  inde- 
pendenos. 


TRIBUTE  TO  JAMES  KANE 


HON.  CURT  WELDON 

or  PKNltSTLVAKIA 
IN  TfiZ  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESEHTATIVES 

Wedneaday,  March  25.  1987 

Mr.  WELCXX.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  pay 
tritxrte  to  James  Kane,  v^  has  retired  recent- 
ly as  an  active  volunteer  with  the  Radnor  Fire 
Co. 

James  Kane  is  a  lifetong  citizen  of  Radnor 
wtio  has  t>een  an  active  volunteer  of  Radnor 
Fire  Co.  for  62  years.  Jim  started  firefighting  in 
1921  and  was  only  ttie  18th  member  to  join 
the  fire  company  back  ttien.  In  additkyi  to  the 
widespraad  respect  from  his  neight>ors  and 
friends,  Jim  has  been  cited  In  ttie  national 
record  for  tiravery  in  handling  such  fire  battles 
at  the  Valley  Forge  Military  Academy  and  Vil- 
lanova  Uhiversity. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today,  I  join  Jim's  wife,  Mary, 
his  chilcken,  Maureen,  Trish,  and  Jimmy,  in 
paying  special  tribute  to  this  extraordinary 
publk:  servant. 


REAUTHORIZA'nON  OF  THE  JU- 
VENILE JUSTICE  AND  DELI- 
QUEKCY  PREVENTION  ACT 


HON.  DALE  L  iCILDEE 

OP  KICHIGAM 
IM  TEK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  25.  1987 

Mr.  KILDEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to 
introduce  today,  with  ttie  Honorable  Thomas 
J.  Tauks,  legislation  to  reauthorize  the  Juve- 
nile JustEe  and  Delinquency  Preventkxi  Act  of 
1974.  As  introduced,  the  bill  provides  for  a  4- 
year  extension  of  ttie  act  at  ttie  current  au- 
ttiorizatkin  levels.  The  current  auttiorizatk>n  is 
due  to  expire  September  30,  1988. 

The  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency  Pre- 
ventk>n  Act  [JJDPA]  authorizes  assistance  to 
prevent  and  treat  juvenile  delinquency.  It  pro- 
motes the  coordinatk>n  of  Federal  polrcies  and 
programs,  the  development  and  dissemination 
of  innovative  projects,  and  the  provision  of 
training  and  technk^l  assistance.  Also,  ttie  act 
accords  a  high  priority  to  approaches  whk:h 
maintain  and  strengthen  the  family  unit 

The  central  focus  on  ttie  act  Is  ttie  Formula 
Grant  Program  whk:h  altocates  funds  to  the 
States.  As  a  conditkMi  for  receipt  of  the  funds, 
ttie  States  agree  to  make  improvements  in 
ttieir  juvenile  justk:e  systems,  such  as  placing 
status  offenders — for  example,  runaways  and 
truants-Hn  nonsecure  programs  rattier  than 
detention  and  removing  children  from  adutt 
jails  and  lockups.  However,  ttie  act  does  not 
spedfrcaily  prescritie  how  ttiese  goals  must  be 
accomplistied.  Instead,  it  auttiorizes  ^Jnding, 
training,  and  a  broad  range  of  activities  so 
ttiat  each  State  can  make  ctianges  and  fastv 
kxi  programs  ttiat  fit  its  uruque  needs  and  cir- 
cumstances. In  most  instances,  the  States 
have  pursued  ctianges  in  their  laws  and  made 
financial    commitments    to    meet    ttie    act's 
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goals.  The  result  vn  many  States  has  been 
ttiat  fewer  youth  are  being  inappropriately  in- 
carcerated, ntore  are  receiving  treatment  in 
family  or  community  centered  programs,  and 
the  put)lk:  saftoty  is  being  protected.  However, 
the  goals  of  the  act  stMl  have  not  been  fully 
achieved,  and  continued  progress  by  the 
States  is  dependent  upon  the  Federal  leader- 
ship and  resources  provided  under  the  JJDPA. 

The  Runaway  and  Homeless  Youth  Act 
[RHYA],  title  III  of  the  JJDPA.  authorizes 
grants  to  support  runaway  stielters,  coordinat- 
ed networks  of  shelters,  and  a  nattonal  hotline 
in  order  to  astist  troubled  youth  and  their  fam- 
ilies. Frequenfly,  the  receipt  of  Federal  funding 
serves  as  a  kind  of  valklatkxi  and  facilitates 
support  from  other  sources.  As  a  result,  the 
typical  agency  has  approximately  five  funding 
sources  in  additton  to  its  RHYA  dollars.  With 
this  funding,  agencies  are  able  to  provkJe,  on 
ttie  average,  13  different  types  of  servKMS,  in- 
cluding shelter  care,  counseling,  streetwork. 
remedial  educatton,  family  reunificatton,  and 
aftercare.  Because  the  youth  who  come  to 
ttiese  stielterB  are  frequently  running  from 
troubled  families,  the  shelters  attempt  to  help 
them  by  worWng  with  their  families.  In  1983, 
the  General  Accounting  Office  reported  ttiat 
these  shelters  effectively  provide  needed 
servKes. 

The  Missing  Children's  Assistance  Act 
[MCAA],  title  VI  of  the  JJDPA,  authorizes  as- 
sistance to  support  a  range  of  activities,  in- 
cluding a  national  resource  center  and  clear- 
inghouse, a  Fiaderal  Advisory  Board  on  Miss- 
ing Children,  and  assistance  to  publk:  and  pri- 
vate agencies  involved  in  locating  and  return- 
ing missing  cfiildren.  In  additkin,  ttie  MCAA 
authorizes  grants  to  support  research  on  ttie 
numbers  and  types  of  missing  chikJren,  as 
well  as  on  tha  psyctiologk:al  consequences  of 
atxluctkjn. 

Mr.  Speaker,  ttie  Juvenile  Justk:e  and  Delin- 
quency Preventton  Act  in  all  of  its  facets,  pro- 
vkjes  critk»lly  needed  leadership  and  re- 
sources to  atsist  at-risk  youth.  Further,  the 
act's  recognifon  of  ttie  importance  of  the 
family  unit  enhances  its  value.  I  invite  my  col- 
leagues to  join  us  in  supporting  this  important 
legislatton. 


RURAIi  SMALL  BUSINESS 
ECONOMIC  DISASTER  ACT 


HON.  JIM  UGHTFOOT 

OP  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  25.  1987 
Mr.  LIGHTFDOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  plight  of 
ttie  farmer  has  been  wkJely  recognized  in  ttie 
past  few  year«.  Unfortunately,  there  Is  another 
segment  of  nral  America  whk:h  has  been  ne- 
glected— ttie  rural  small  txjsiness  whk;h  has 
suffered  ft-om  the  distressed  farm  economy. 

For  that  reason,  I  am  introducing  legislatk>n 
today  to  eiqxnd  the  criteria  for  Small  Busi- 
ness Adminisfe-atran  [SBA]  nonphysk»l  disas- 
ter loans.  Ever  since  the  Payment-in-Kind 
[PIK]  Program  of  1983,  many  rural  small  busi- 
nesses have  had  a  tough  time  recovering. 
When  the  PIK  Program  was  instituted,  many 
smaH  businesses  lost  upward  of  one-third  of 
their  business  vohjme.  In  additton,  ttie  general 
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downturn  in  economic  activity  in  rural  areas 
has  made  it  virtually  imposait>le  for  these 
small  businesses  to  regain  ttieir  footing. 

We've  put  billk>ns  into  farm  programs,  txit 
ttie  rural  small  businesses  have  been  left  to 
ferxl  for  ttiemselves.  In  many  cases,  the  ef- 
fects of  dropping  land  values,  6  years  of  high 
interest  rates,  and  dramatk^alty  reduced  sales 
liave  put  many  rural  small  merchants  out  of 
txjsiness. 

Rural  banks  often  are  in  no  position  to  loan 
money  to  struggling  businesses — ttie  t>anks 
themselves  are  struggling.  The  SBA  is  in  a  po- 
sitx>n  to  help  ttiese  types  of  businesses  and  it 
shoukl. 

The  measure  I  am  Introducing  will  make  it 
easier  for  small  txjsinesses  to  qualify  for  eco- 
nomk;  disaster  k>ans.  We've  had  a  program  in 
place  for  several  years  to  provMe  loans  to 
tMjsinesses  which  have  tieen  hurt  t>y  such  ac- 
tk>ns  as  ttie  PIK  Program  or  the  farm  crisis, 
but  the  SBA,  in  most  cases,  has  found  ex- 
cuses to  refuse  ttie  applrcations  whk:h  busi- 
nesses file. 

This  bill  will  make  it  difficult  for  SBA  to 
reject  such  applk»tk>ns.  It  will  define  criteria 
that  SBA  must  conskjer  in  determining  eligibil- 
ity for  these  disaster  loans,  such  as: 

A  decrease  in  operating  capital  of  over  25 
percent  over  1  year's  time,  or 

A  decrease  in  sales  volume  over  a  6-month 
period  following  some  Federal  actk>n  such  as 
PIK,  or  ttie  laying  off  of  employees. 

The  t}ill  will  prevent  SBA  from  denying  ttie 
loans,  as  they  have  tieen,  on  ttie  tiasis  of  pre- 
existing debt.  This  criteria  alone  has  prevent- 
ed many  small  businesses  in  rural  America 
from  qualifying  over  the  past  few  years.  The 
bill  will  be  retroactive,  as  well,  to  1 982,  so  that 
ttiat  businesses  who  were  denied  PIK-related 
disaster  assistance  will  be  able  to  reapply. 

I  ask  your  help  in  making  these  programs 
work.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  co- 
sponsoring  this  legislatk>n. 


THELMA  PRESS  RECEIVES 
AWARD 


HON.  JERRY  LEWIS 

OP  CALlrOilNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  25,  1987 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  Califomia.  Mr.  Speaker,  It 
gives  me  tremendous  pleasure  to  have  this 
opportunity  to  stand  before  my  colleagues  and 
you  tiere  in  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
pay  trit>ute  to  a  tnily  remarkable  woman, 
Thelma  Press.  Mrs.  Press  will  receive  ttie  cov- 
eted Rabbi  Norman  F.  Feldheym  Award  on 
April  3  of  this  year. 

This  award  was  established  in  1983  to  rec- 
ognize those  memtiers  of  ttie  synagogue  who 
tiave  distinguistied  ttiemselves  by  loyalty  and 
seorice  to  ttie  synagogue  involvement  in  ttie 
community  and  wtio  reflect  humility,  loving 
kindness  and  caring  in  ttieir  personal  lives.  As 
all  wtio  know  her  vwll  readily  attest,  it  is  truly 
fitting  ttiat  Ttielma  will  be  recognized  with  this 
award. 

Ttie  honoree  has  served  her  congregatxxi 
in  a  variety  of  ways  for  many  years.  From 
1956  to  1957  stie  acted  as  president  of  ttie 
Sisterhood  of  Congregatton  Emanu  El.  Ttielma 
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also  partk:ipated  as  a  t>oard  memt>er  of  ttie 
Western  Federatton  of  Temple  Sistertioods 
and  the  board  of  directors  of  Congregatkxi 
Emanu  El.  Her  contritxjtk>n8  have  not  tieen 
limited  to  ttiese  fine  activities.  Thelma's 
human  qualities — her  generous  and  caring 
nature,  comtiined  with  her  humility  and  sincere 
interest  in  helping  ottiers — certainly  contritxjte 
to  her  accomplishments. 

Ttie  community  of  San  Bernardino  has  ben- 
efited greatly  from  Thelma's  professk>nal  and 
volunteer  contributxMis.  She  currently  serves 
as  the  cultural  affairs  director  for  ttie  city  of 
San  Bernardino  and  is  the  person  most  re- 
sponsible for  ttie  comprehensive  Sister  City 
Program.  This  outstanding  program  is  dedicat- 
ed to  promoting  and  improving  intematk>nal 
understanding  and  goodwill.  It  is  appropriate 
for  Thelma  to  devote  her  energy  to  such  an 
organizatton,  for  Sister  Cities  reflects  tier  com- 
mitment to  the  unselfish  pursuit  of  higtier 
goals. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  that  you  join  me  in  salut- 
ing Thelma  Press.  Her  txiundless  dedk:ation 
to  her  faith  and  her  community  is  a  fine  exam- 
ple for  us  all,  and  it  is  with  great  respect  that  I 
have  this  opportunity  to  commend  her  many 
contributions  to  both.  It  Is  clearly  evkjent  that 
Ttielma  Press  is  a  most  outstanding  and  de- 
serving recipient  of  the  Ratjbi  Norman  R. 
Fekjheym  Award. 


TESTING  IS  ESSENTIAL  FOR 
SAFETY 


HON.  ROBERT  K.  DORNAN 

OP  CALIFORMLA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  25,  1987 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
may  soon  be  asked  to  vote  to  enter  into  a 
moratorium  on  nuclear  testing.  But  any  such 
moratorium,  tiilateral  or  not,  is  not  in  ttie  fun- 
damental national  security  interests  of  ttie 
United  States. 

A  nuclear  test  ban,  verifiable  or  not,  would 
not  lead  to  arms  reductk>n  or  result  in  twtter 
relatk)ns  with  the  Soviet  Union.  Pertiaps  ttie 
most  important  reason  against  any  test  t>an, 
at  this  time,  is  that  testing  is  essential  in  main- 
taining safety  and  reliat)ility  of  our  nuclear  ar- 
senal. Without  testing,  our  strategic  deterrent 
woukJ  be  greatly  weakened. 

The  motivatton  for  ttie  cessatxin  of  testing 
in  the  1950's  and  earty  1960's  was  the  very 
real  radkjactive  danger  posed  by  nuclear  test- 
ing In  the  atmosphere.  But  with  the  advent  of 
underground  testing,  this  danger  was  eliminat- 
ed and  ttie  three  nuclear  powers — the  United 
States,  the  Soviet  Union,  and  Great  Britain — 
readied  an  agreement  to  prohitxt  testing  in 
ttie  air,  in  ttie  oceans,  and  in  outer  space.  It 
was  furttier  agreed,  a  few  years  later  to  limit 
ttie  underground  tests  to  devnes  under  150 
kitotons.  Ttiese  agreements  tiave  proved  ade- 
quate enough  to  have  altowed  ttie  United 
States  to  unilaterally  reduce  25  percent  of  its 
nuclear  wartieads  and  more  ttian  one-third  of 
its  total  megatonnage  since  1967. 

Ttiere  is  a  mistaken  impresston  ttiat  nuclear 
weapons  testing  is  only  for  devetopment  of 
new,  t)etter  or  t>igger  weapons.  On  ttie  con- 
trary, nuclear  weapons  testing  provkles  ttie 
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United  States,  with  essential  informatton  on 
safety  and  reliability  of  nuclear  weapons  and 
nuclear  effects,  helps  provkle  intormation  on 
protecting  equipment  and  peopte  from  the  ef- 
fects of  nuclear  radiatton  arxl  lielps  our  scien- 
tists keep  abreast  of  likely  Soviet  nudev  pro- 
grams. 

We  need  to  test  to  makitain  our  confkience 
in  the  reliatiility  of  weapons  ttiat  are  in  our 
strategk:  stockpile.  There  have  been  a  number 
of  reliability  problems  that  only  came  to  light 
because  of  testing.  Wittiout  nudear  testing, 
we  woukJ  tose  confidence  in  our  deterrence. 
We  woukj  be  forced  to  rely  on  larger,  oMer 
weapons  designs  and  we  wouW  be  forced  to 
maintain  even  larger  arsenals.  Ttiis  is  counter 
to  the  Preskient's  earnest  desire  for  arms  re- 
duction and,  paradoxKally,  opposite  to  the 
goal  sought  t>y  the  proponents  of  test  ban. 

Nuclear  testing  is  essential  for  the  devetop- 
ment of  safe,  secure,  and  effective  wartieads 
for  the  new  weapons  systems  necessary  to 
counter  ttie  ever-ctianging  Soviet  threat 
Based  on  availat>le  evklence,  ttie  United 
States  maintains  higtier  standards  for  safety 
than  does  the  Soviet  Unkxi.  Ttiese  higher 
standards  require  more  testing  to  verify  ttiat 
the  safety  improvements  do  not  intertere  *wth 
operation  of  the  warheads.  The  United  States 
goes  to  great  lengths  in  wartiead  design  to 
preclude  not  only  unauttiorized  detonations, 
but  also  any  dispersal  of  radkMCtive  material 
in  case  of  an  accktont  All  of  these  goals, 
which  are  unk^ue  to  our  Judeo-Ctwistian 
values,  lead  to  a  greater  reliance  on  nudear 
testing. 

Nuclear  testing  is  essential  to  keep  abreast 
of  possible  Soviet  nudear  weapons  devetop- 
ments  and  to  avok)  any  tedmoiogical  surpris- 
es. We  test  neither  more  often  nor  at  levels 
higher  ttian  necessary  to  meet  our  security  ar- 
rangements. 


HONORING  THE  REVEREND 
EDMUND  B.  WALSH 


HON.  CURT  WELDON 

OP  PEirRSTLVAICIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  25,  1987 

Mr.  WELDON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  7,  I  will 
have  the  pleasure  of  joining  ttie  Yeaidon  Bor- 
ough Coundl  in  tionoring  ttie  Reverend 
Edmund  B.  Walsh,  ttie  pastor  of  St  Louis 
Roman  Cattiolk:  Church,  wtio  is  celetxating 
his  golden  jubilee  as  a  priest 

Father  Walsh  has  served  the  Yeadon  com- 
munity for  over  37  years.  In  his  earty  days  as 
a  priest  Father  was  ttie  youngest  leader  of 
ttie  parish.  In  ttiis  capacity,  Fattier's  leader- 
ship gave  foundation  for  one  of  ttie  most 
active  CYO's  in  the  Ardidkxese  of  Ptiiladel- 
ptiia.  Since  then.  Fattier  Walsh  has  selflessly 
dedk^ated  himself  to  serving  ttie  Lord  by  mirv 
Istering  to  the  sk:k,  ttie  poor,  and  the  hungry 
of  our  community. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Borough  Coundl  Presklent 
John  Capuzzi  summed  up  Fattier's  remarkatito 
success  t}y  stating,  "Fattier  is  truly  a  man  for 
all  seasons,  and  more  importantly,  a  man  for 
all  people."  Today,  all  of  Delaware  County 
pays  tritxjte  to  this  dedk»ted  servant 


HOSnZJB  AREAS  EXPLORATION 
AMD  mCENTTVE  ACT  OF  1987 


HON.  DON  YOUNG 


TM  TRB  flOmS  or  ■XPaiSBITAnVBS 

WWaaadaK  Mardt  25. 19S7 

llr.  YOUNG  o(  AlaitaLMr.Sp— tear,  today  I 
tMM  rainfeoduowl  ttw  "Hoalls  AraM  Expkxa- 
lon  and  Inoaniwa  Ad  of  19er'  as  one  means 
of  ha^pino  to  bicraMa  our  Nation's  energy  se- 
cuKy  for  the  ramaindBi  of  ttw  century  and 
bayoncL  Wa  inuat  oonHniia  to  make  energy 
a  top  priorily  despite  untor^ 
In  martwl  torcea  and  intema- 
BonaidsnMona.  Tbe  current 
tonpofvy  ahanp  in  Hw  ol  marttet  and  corv 
oonMant  raaMdiona  on  cash  flow  generated 
tor  laliwaaanant  in  aaqatoialtoii  must  not  be  al- 
towad  to  Itampar  toa  continuing  seerch  for 


TNa  M  aiouid  pnwide  an  incentive  tax 
opadl  tor  tooae  pakoiauni  ntarests  wtw  main- 
lain  iwir  commUmant  to  aeoidng  new  oil  and 
in  domaaHc  frontier  areas  such 
aap-watar  and  the  Arctic  The  biil 
torms  as:  Rrst,  areas  on  the 
U.&  Outer  Conlinantal  Shelf  [CCS]  where 
««ter  d^ilh  ia  000  feel  or  deeper  and 
aaoond,  onafiora  or  offshore  areas  of  the  U.S. 
Aicic  abOM  the  49lh  paraNei. 

Pakolaum  induaky  analyate  and  ttw  Depart- 
mart  of  toe  Interior  have  ealimated  that  up  to 
SO  peroert  of  Mure  domestic  oi  and  gas  pro- 
dudtan  oouU  come  from  the  CCS  and  the 
Aiadta  north  alopa.  However,  continued  de- 
pandanoa  on  Mddto  East  oi  is  a  real  possitMli- 
ty  aa  laaawaa  in  the  North  Sea.  South  Amer- 
ica, and  Africa  begin  to  be  depleted.  It  Is  more 
importart  than  ever  that  the  Unilad  Steles  act 
foroalUly  lor  ite  own  energy  security.  If  devel- 
opmart  and  aaiploration  in  these  areas  are  not 
anoouragad.  the  United  Stales  could  find  itseH 
dapandart  i^nn  other  nations  for  fialf  its  pe- 
troiaum  naada  by  the  mid-1890's.  In  addHion 
OPEC  could  once  again  become  the  price-set- 
ting totoeof  the  world  mariceL 

A  tax  credR  for  exploralion  arxl  production 
in  hoaHa  areas  would  resuH  In  a  minimal 
impaci  on  Federal  Treasury  receipts  since  ex- 
ar¥l  production  activity  would  irv 
biddbig  In  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf 
and  woiMd  uMmaMly  increeae  collection  of 
income  lax,  royaNiaa  and  windfall  profits  from 
Federal  offshore  and  onshore  leases.  These 
bonus  and  royally  reoeipte  from  Federal  OCS 
and  onshore  lands  represent  ttie  largest 
soma  of  Federal  reoeipte  after  taxes. 

Oevetapmart  of  efficient  production  faciiities 
in  thsee  hoaMe  areas  can  often  take  up  to  10 
Such  a  tong^arm  investment  couM  be 
leaa  foibiddtog  with  the  Implementatkxi 
of  Ma  tax  orsdR.  Ite  incentive  wouU  create  a 
greater  degree  of  aecu%  and  stability  by  f  a- 
cMInU  long^anga  planr^  in  a  highly  spec- 


TNa  M  would  also  have  a  tremendously 
haneicial  effect  in  preeerving  ttie  oil  arx)  gas 
airport  indusMea  which  are  vital  to  energy 
aaoiaiiy.  There  is  always  the  reel  possibility 
ttwt  Hw  United  Stetea  may  require  greetiy  ac- 
oalarated  aaptoralion  and  production  due  to 
domaafc  ahcrtegea.  The  support  industries 
muBt  ahmya  be  maintained  and  at  ttw  ready 
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to  wod(  with  petroleum  interests  to  maintain 
adequate  domestic  resenras. 

In  short  ttw  Hostile  Areas  Exptoration  and 
Incentive  Act  wouW  be  a  tremendous  boost  to 
our  domestK  petroleum  industry,  ite  support 
industries  and  to  ttie  overall  er>ergy  security  of 
ttie  Nation.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  consider  it 
carefuly  and  lend  ttieir  support 


NORTH  GEORGIA  COLLEGE 
LADY  SAINTS  CLAIM  SECOND 
IN  KALA 


HON.  ED  JENKINS 

or  CSORGIA 
nf  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  25, 1987 

Mr.  JENKINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  woukt  like  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  congratulate  the  North 
Georgia  College  Women's  Basketball  Team, 
ttte  Lady  Saints,  for  tt>e  vromen's  second 
place  ffci^  In  ttie  seventh  annual  Natkxial  As- 
sodatton  of  Intercollegiate  Athletks  Tourna- 
ment [NAIAT]. 

North  Georgia  College,  kxated  in  Dahk)n- 
ega,  GA,  in  my  district  is  pertiaps  most  noted 
as  one  of  the  four  publKly  supported  military 
coHegee  in  the  Natk>n.  Ho«vever,  the  perform- 
ance of  ttiese  young  vromen,  far  beyond  ttie 
expectetx>ns  of  various  "experts"  in  college 
basketball,  proves  ttiat  institutxjnal  dedk^tion 
to  excallence  will  evklence  itself  in  virtually 
every  aspect  of  a  college's  endeavors. 

Not  only  am  I  proud  to  represent  Dahlonega 
in  my  district  but  I  am  also  proud  ttiat  all 
except  one  of  ttie  team  memtiers  are  "home 
grown."  Named  ttie  tournament's  most  valua- 
ble player  arxj  an  otivkxjs  Ail-American  candi- 
date Brenda  Hill,  wtio  scored  a  tournament 
record  115  points,  is  from  Gainesville,  GA. 
Among  ttie  ottier  members  of  ttie  starting  five, 
freshman  Kim  Davis  also  is  from  Gainesville. 
Annette  Rogers  of  Gainesville  and  Stacy  Ben- 
nett of  Cumming,  tiegan  ttieir  college  careers 
at  anottier  putilk;  institutk>n  in  my  District, 
Gainesville  Junky  College.  Gretchen  Smith, 
named  with  Miss  Hill  to  ttie  All-Tournament 
team,  la  from  Cleveland,  GA. 

The  other  members  of  the  team  from  my 
district  are  Laurie  Burkett  of  Gainesville,  Lisa 
Crosby  of  Jefferson,  Cindy  Swanson  of 
Dacula,  Qndy  Hoyle  of  Ellijay,  Connie  Lumus 
of  Canton,  Ctiarlene  Jones  of  Qarfcesville,  and 
Sara  Qaddis  of  Ball  Ground.  Sheron  Jones  of 
Jesup,  GA  rounds  out  ttie  team. 

Coaoh  Lynn  Jarrett  named  ttie  best  coach 
in  Georgia  this  year  by  her  peers  in  the  NAIA, 
is  both  a  native  of  Gillsville,  GA,  wtiich  is  in 
my  Ninth  CongresskMial  District,  and  a  gradu- 
ate of  North  Georgia  College. 

The  crown  on  this  natk>nal  achievement  by 
ttiese  young  women  is  ttiat  ttiey  accomplistied 
It  against  a  backdrop  of  firm  institutkxial  com- 
mitment to  high  academk:  standards.  Coach 
Jarrett  noted  eariier  this  season  ttiat  "not  one 
player  wtio  has  completed  her  athletk;  eligitMl- 
ity  on  my  teams  has  failed  to  graduate — arxj, 
ifs  not  about  to  start  happening  now."  Al- 
ttiough  North  Georgia  College  lacks  ttie  ex- 
travagant athletk:  budget  of  larger  sctioois,  it 
does  have  at  heart  a  critKal  element— a  com- 
mitment  to  ttie  educatkxi  and  productive  fu- 
tures of  its  student-athletes. 
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My  sincert  congratutetnns  go  to  ttie  entire 
team  and  qoach,  to  the  preskient  of  North 
Georgia  Colege,  Dr.  John  H.  Owen;  to  ttie 
faculty,  staff  and  studento  of  the  college,  to 
the  parente  and  families  of  ttiese  fine  young 
women,  and  to  the  many  North  Georgians 
who  have  sjpported  ttie  team  and  the  col- 
lege. 


A  COMMUNITY  TRAGEDY 


HON.  MATTHEW  F.  McHUGH 

or  ITEW  YORK 
IN  THE  SOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  25, 1987 

Mr.  McHUGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  recent 
months  ttiere  lias  been  a  notk^atile  increase 
in  racial  terKtons  in  certain  parte  of  the  coun- 
try, predpitaled  by  specifk:  violent  incxlente. 
The  most  highly  put>lKized  and  dramatk:  of 
these  is  pr9bat>ly  the  Howard  Beach  case. 
Recently,  holwever,  a  lesser  known  but  equally 
tragic  Inddeiiit  occurred  involving  a  young  man 
wtio  Hved  in  a  community  I  represent 

On  Decemtier  13,  1986,  a  20-year-okJ  black 
youth  named  Jimmy  Lee  Bruce,  of  Ellenville, 
NY,  was  involved  in  a  minor  disturtiance  at  a 
movie  ttieatar  in  nearby  Mkldletown,  NY.  Two 
off-duty  polcemen  from  Mkldletown  were 
moonlighting  as  security  guards  at  the  theater 
and  removfld  from  the  buikjing  the  small 
group  of  youths  involved.  Ttien,  in  a  continu- 
atx}n  of  ttie  confrontetton  outskie  ttie  theater, 
one  of  the  polk»men  put  a  ctioke  hoM  on 
Bruce  whk:h  resulted  in  the  youth's  death  by 
asptiyxia. 

Two  montis  later,  a  grand  jury  was  con- 
vened, and  on  March  23  that  grand  jury 
cleared  ttie  polk»  offk^ers  Involved  of  any 
criminal  wrongdoing  in  ttie  case.  Ottier  court 
proceedings  may  yet  determine  wiiether  the 
polk:e  offK#rs  were  culpable,  as  well  as 
whettier  ttiey  were  properly  trained,  partk>jlar- 
ly  in  ttie  use  of  a  hokj  wtiKh  is  banned  in 
some  jurisdictx>ns  as  too  dangerous.  Yet  for 
ttie  family  of  Jimmy  Lee  Bruce  and  for  ttie  El- 
lenville community,  ttie  young  man's  death  will 
remain  a  de«p  tragedy,  a  tragedy  whk:h  raises 
for  all  of  us  disturbing  questkms  atiout  racial 
interactton,  tie  equal  protectton  of  ttie  laws, 
and  commurtity  sensitivity. 

The  Times-Herakl  Record  of  MkkMetown 
summarized  ttiese  issues  in  a  poignant  editori- 
al on  March  23,  and  I  iwould  like  to  share  it 
with  my  cdteagues: 

Orans  JiatY  IHDiCTS  No  One,  Everyone 
You're  a  parent.  Your  20-year-old  son  goes 
to  ttie  movies  witti  some  friends.  They  get  a 
little  rowdy  and  get  kicked  out  and  then 
there's  a  scuffle  outside  with  security 
guards  (wlv)  also  tiappen  to  lie  off-duty 
police  officers).  Your  son  was  drinking  and 
he  may  liave  egged  the  guards  on— no 
excuse  for  tliat.  One  of  the  guards/police 
officers  applies  a  "sleeper  hold"  to  your  son, 
who  is  theq  tossed  in  the  back  of  a  police 
car.  Two  police  drive  around  in  that  car  for 
IVi  minutes  looking  for  your  son's  friends, 
then  go  iMuft  to  the  movie  theater.  A  state 
trooper  now  on  the  scene  shines  a  flastUight 
into  the  back  seat  and  notices  your  son  Is 
showing  no  response  to  the  light.  The  cops 
rush  tiim  to  the  hospital  where  attempts  to 
revive  tiim  tail. 
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Two  montlis  after  the  death,  a  grand  Jury 
starts  hearing  evidence  to  determine  if 
anyone  did  anyttiing  criminally  wrong.  A 
month  later  It  issues  Its  report— none  of  the 
four  police  officers  directly  involved  in  the 
case  was  responsible  for  any  criminal  wrong- 
doing. Your  son's  death  resulted  t>ecause 
the  police  didn't  know  wtiat  they  were 
doing,  not  t>ecau8e  they  Intended  to  kill 
your  son.  Case  closed.  The  system  worked. 

Do  you  buy  ttiat,  parent?  Your  son  is  dead 
and  the  system  worked?  Your  son  is  dead 
because  the  police  involved  receive  no  train- 
ing In  hand-to-tiand  comt>at,  l>ecau8e  they 
get  no  special  training  in  the  proper  tech- 
nique of  applying  a  dangerous  sleeper  bold 
or  knowledge  of  what  might  result  from  the 
Improper  use  of  such  a  hold?  It  was  all  Just 
a  tragic  accident? 

Of  course  you  don't  buy  ttiat.  The  grand 
Jury  ttiat  yesterday  cleared  four  law  en- 
forcement officers  of  any  criminal  wrongdo- 
ing in  the  death  of  Jimmy  Lee  Bruce  in 
effect  indicted  the  so-called  system  instead. 

It  indicted  a  system  tliat  fails  to  prepare 
its  police  officers  properly,  or  to  tiave 
enough  of  them.  It  Indicted  a  system  that 
was  slow  to  react  and  investigate  the  case, 
raising  suspicions  of  bigotry  l>ecau8e  Jimmy 
Lee  Bruce  happened  to  t>e  black.  It  Indicted 
a  system  that  is  inaensitive  to  the  fact  ttiat 
blacks  have  legitimate  reasons  to  feel  ttiat 
such  tilings  tiappen  more  often  to  them 
than  to  whites.  It  indicted  a  system  that  can 
ignore  the  fact  that  this  "accident"  could 
Just  as  easily  have  happened  to  a  wtiite 
man.  Still  could. 

This  is  not  the  end  of  the  Bruce  case.  Fed- 
eral and  civil  court  action  are  distinct  possi- 
bilities. A  special  prosecutor  to  revive  the 
state  cti&rges— which  would  answer  doubts 
alMut  the  district  attorney's  Jol>— is  tiigtUy 
unlikely  since  there  is  no  indication  that 
evidence  was  wittiheld  from  the  grand  Jury. 

For  the  City  of  Middletown  and  the  Town 
of  Wallkill,  who  employ  the  four  police  offi- 
cers involved,  the  immediate  question  is  how 
well-prepared  are  all  their  officers?  Do  they 
receive  enough  physical  training,  as  well  as 
community  sensitivity  training?  On  that, 
the  grand  Jury  report  seems  clear.  No,  they 
don't.  Tliat  must  lie  remedied  swiftly. 

For  relatives  and  friends  of  the  police  offi- 
cers, there  is  understandably  great  relief. 
Their  consistent  argument  that  nothing 
criminal  was  done  was  validated  by  the 
grand  Jury. 

For  relatives  and  friends  of  Jimmy  Lee 
Bruce  there  can  be  only  frustration  and 
anger.  But  then,  put  yourself  in  their  place 
and  read  a  grand  Jury  report  that  says  your 
son  is  dead  l)ecause  no  one  knew  what  they 
were  doing,  but  no  one  is  responsible.  Then 
tell  them  the  system  worlied. 


GALESBURG  ILLINOIS 


HON.  LANE  EVANS 

OF  nxntois 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  25,  1987 

Mr.  EVANS.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  month  I  was 
privileged  to  partxapate  in  ttie  sesqucenten- 
nial  ceiet)ratk>n  of  a  remarttatile  community  in 
my  congresstonal  District  Ttiroughout  its  150- 
year  history,  ttie  city  of  Galesburg,  IL,  has  ex- 
erted a  signifKant  influence  on  ttie  personal- 
ities and  evente  wtiKh  tiave  stiaped  our 
Natkxi. 

Ttie  citizens  and  community  leaders  of 
Galestxjrg  have  always  tieen  helpful  arxJ  co- 
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operative,  provkling  me  with  advne  and  coun- 
sel. I've  been  fortunate  to  work  with  many 
memtiers  of  ttie  community  on  important 
issues  like  estatilistiing  ttie  Hawthorne  Center 
and  preserving  our  Amtrak  servwe.  We  have 
had  some  trials  and  sett>acks,  but  we've  also 
tied  our  stiare  of  triumphs.  In  ttie  monttis  and 
years  ahead,  I  kx*  fomvard  to  continuing  my 
ctose  association  Mrith  Galestxjrg  and  its 
peopte. 

As  a  pubiK  offkaal  and  a  history  buff,  I've 
always  been  impressed  by  Galestxirg's  role  in 
our  national  potitKS.  I  doubt  there  is  another 
city  of  Galesburg's  size  ttiat  has  played  so 
lai^  a  role  in  the  lives  of  two  U.S.  F>resktorrts. 
As  you  know,  in  1915  our  cunent  Presktent 
first  attended  pubik:  school  right  here  in 
Galesburg,  wtiere  his  father,  Jack  worked  as  a 
clerk  in  O.T.  Johnson's  "Big  Store."  My 
Galesburg  office  now  occupies  a  part  of  the 
former  O.T.  Johnson  site.  Ttie  Reagan's 
rented  house  at  1219  North  Kelbgg  was  re- 
portedly the  grandest  most  spacxxjs  home 
ttie  farnily  lived  in  during  ttie  Presklent's  boy- 
hood. 

Earlier,  in  1858,  Abraham  Lincoln  delivered 
wtiat  many  consider  to  be  his  finest  speech 
during  the  series  of  det>ates  with  Steptien 
Douglas  that  ultimately  brought  him  to  the 
Wtiite  House.  The  plaque  commemorating 
ttiat  event  led  to  ttie  lifetime  fasdnatton  of 
Galesburg  native,  Cari  Sandburg,  whose  multi- 
volume  Lincoln  txography  stands  as  a  crown- 
ing actiievement  in  Amernan  literature. 

I've  tried  to  carry  on  in  the  Lincoln  traditton 
by  hokling  detiates  in  Galesburg  during  each 
of  my  campaigns  for  Congress.  And  alttiough 
no  one  has  ever  mistaken  my  det)ating  style 
with  ttiat  of  Lincoln,  I  have  always  been  im- 
pressed by  ttie  numt)ers  of  people  who  have 
attended  ttie  detiates  and  ttie  enthusiasm 
ttiey  tiave  stiown. 

So  as  one  wtio  has  had  ttie  distinct  pleas- 
ure of  representing  ttie  good  people  of  Gales- 
txirg,  and  wtio  has  gotten  to  know  ttie  com- 
munity and  its  concerns  in  great  detail,  I  am 
very  pleased  to  join  them  in  celebrating  150 
years  of  impressive  achievement  My  con- 
gratulattons  to  ttie  citizens  of  Galestxirg  and 
best  wisties  for  a  future  even  greater  ttian 
your  honored  past 

Last  I  woukJ  like  to  submit  an  excellent  arti- 
cle which  appeared  in  the  Thursday,  March 
12,  1987,  editton  of  the  Chk»go  Tribune,  writ- 
ten by  Mr.  Bob  Wiedrich.  This  artkde  de- 
scrities  some  of  ttie  racial  and  ethnk:  tieritege 
of  Galesixirg. 

Ttie  artKle  folk>ws: 

[Prom  the  Ctiicago  Tribune.  Bi4ar.  12.  1987) 

Gauesbukc's  History  Is  Black  ahd  WHrrs. 

Alts  Proud  All  Over 

(By  Bob  Wiedrich) 

Galesburg.  IL.— Newly  arrived  Immigrants 
from  Sweden  were  a  common  sight  at  the 
railroad  station  here  in  the  1880s. 

The  immigrants  would  stand  on  the  plat- 
form, eagerly  waiting  for  an  aunt  or  uncle 
to  appear.  But  often  their  anticipation 
would  turn  to  l)ewilderment  when  a  tall 
black  man  approached  to  greet  them  in 
fluent  Swedish. 

He'd  load  their  few  l>elongings  in  a  buck- 
lx>ard  and  then  gravely  announce.  "If  you 
stay  here  as  long  as  I  liave,  you'll  t>e  black, 
too." 

Then  with  a  laugh,  he'd  drive  them  off  to 
their  relatives'  homes  to  Join  the  melting 
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pot  ttiat  Galesburg  liad  l>ecome  since  Its  set- 
tlement in  1837. 

Such  stories  of  the  rich  ettinic  and  racial 
heritage  of  this  west-central  nilnols  dty  are 
l>elng  revived  by  some  of  its  oldest  dtlzens 
as  Galesburg  ol>serves  its  150th  birthday 
this  year. 

"My  dad  learned  Swedish  from  some  of 
the  men  he  worked  for."  said  Susan  Rod- 
gers,  who  was  one  of  that  black  man's  20 
children.  Now  84.  she  is  able  to  recall  such 
family  ancedotes  with  great  clarity. 

Mrs.  Rodgers'  great-grandparents  and 
their  seven  children  arrived  In  ttils  area  in 
the  1830s. 

"They  were  running  away  from  slavery  In 
Kentucky  and  were  saved  by  the  Under- 
ground RaUway."  she  said.  "People  helped 
them  along  the  way.  sometimes  lilding  them 
in  a  wagon  l)ed  under  piles  of  straw  or 
bricks. 

"I  guess  it  was  terrible.  It  was  a  wilderness 
then,  but  they  finally  were  free." 

According  to  town  historians,  those  who 
buUt  Galesburg  from  a  prairie  were  seelcing 
freedom— of  religion  and  also  from  poverty. 

The  first  white  settlers  were  Yankees  of 
English  and  Scottish  descent  from  upstate 
New  York,  led  by  George  Wastilngton  Gale, 
the  Presbyterian  minister  after  whom  tills 
city  Is  named. 

Then,  in  succeeding  years,  came  waves  of 
German  and  Swedish  Immigrants,  followed 
by  Irishmen  and  Mexicans  who  came  to 
build  the  Chicago,  Burlington  A  Qulncy  and 
the  Santa  Fe  railroads. 

"Gale  and  his  followers  were  teetotaling 
alMlitionists,"  said  Harry  Bulkeley,  an  asso- 
ciate circuit  Judge  who  Is  chairman  of  the 
Sesquicentennial  Commission.  "That's  why 
Mrs.  Rodgers'  ancestors  found  a  safe  tiaven 
here." 

"When  I  was  growing  up,  we  were  the 
only  black  family  in  an  all-white,  Swedish 
neighlx>rhood."  Mrs.  Rodgers  said.  "But 
there  was  no  prejudice  at  all. 

"My  Aunt  Belle  was  the  first  black  gradu- 
ate of  a  local  grade  school.  And  in  1859.  my 
mother  was  the  first  black  Xtora  in  Gales- 
burg. 

"It  was  my  dad.  Jotin  Rlctiard  Allen,  who 
learned  to  speak  Swedish  so  well  he  became 
an  interpreter  for  immigrants  at  the  court- 
house for  12  years. 

History  buffs  depend  on  old-timers  like 
Mrs.  Rodgers  to  help  weave  the  rich  fabric 
of  their  community's  past  as  It  prepares  for 
a  yearlong  celebration  ttiat  will  include  an 
ethnic  festival  this  summer. 

As  a  youngster,  Mrs.  Rodgers  played  "at 
the  feet  of  Carl  Sandburg."  Illinois  poet  lau- 
reate and  Galesburg's  most  famous  son. 

"It  was  a  big  event  when  he  came  to  visit 
some  of  his  family  in  our  neighborhood." 
she  said.  He'd  t>e  tialf  drunk  and  playing  a 
mandolin  with  ttiat  hair  hanging  over  one 
eye. 

"Once.  I  asked  him  to  teach  me  a  song  in 
Swedish  and  he  told  me,  Go  home  and  ask 
your  dad.  He  can  speak  Swedish  l>etter  than 
me.' " 

Myrle  Bates,  97.  who  taught  school  here 
for  48  years,  also  shares  warm  memories  of 
tum-of-the-century  Galesburg  when  patri- 
cian-looking ladies  and  gentlemen  rode 
around  town  in  horse-drawn  ptiaetons 
rented  from  a  livery  stable. 

"I  rememlier  wtiat  an  event  it  was  when 
the  first  horseless  carriage  came  down  Main 
Street."  she  said.  "The  ladies  wore  dusters, 
big  tiats  and  veils.  And  gasoline  was  only  17 
cents  a  gallon." 

Knox  College  and  its  music  conservatory 
fostered  a  cultural  tradition  that  attracted 
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world  (ainoiis  performen  as  tenor 
bvfeo  Canmo  and  eontralto  Mme.  Schu- 
maon-Heink.  alie  Mid. 

"Tbe  chuicbea  and  Knox  College  were 
doady  linked  and  affected  the  city's  Ufe- 
■tyle."  abe  aakL  "Crowda  would  gather  on 
■iimmw  evenlnga  to  hear  outdoor  band  con- 
oerta." 

"The  Man  Brothen  are  fupposed  to  have 
gotten  their  nicknames  here  at  a  card  game 
between  abowa  at  the  Oayety  Theater," 
Judge  Bulkeley  aald.  "Charles  Dickens  lec- 
tured once  In  the  late  tSMa. 

"And  Vteiny  Brtce.  Harry  Houdini  and 
George  Bums  all  idajred  CHlesburg  at  one 
Ume  or  another.  Even  Billy  Sunday  led  a  big 
temperance  rally  here  at  the  turn  of  the 
century." 

By  the  time,  George  Washington  Oale  and 
his  tntoleranoe  of  boon  had  left  its  mark  on 
the  town,  despite  the  hard-drinking  early 
raOroaders. 

RealdentB  voted  the  town  dry  In  1910.  a 
■tatua  that  prevailed  untn  the  end  of  Prohl- 
bttton.  Today,  thia  city  of  34,300  people  has 
n  liquor  licensee  on  the  books,  BCayor  Jerry 
MmersakL 


"FREEDOM  OF  THE  PRESS"  BY 
BINDU  PRASAD 


HON.  BENJAMIN  A.  GUMAN 

OP  mW  TOBX 
in  THE  House  Or  RSPRSSEirrATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  25, 1987 

Mr.  GIUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wanted  to 
ahara  wWi  my  ooMeagues  the  speech  which 
won  the  first  prize  at  The  American  Legion's 
50th  Zone  Oratorical  Contest  The  speech 
was  writlsn  and  delivered  by  Ms.  BIndu 
Prasad  of  Yonkers,  NY,  and  is  entitled  "Free- 
dom of  the  Press." 

I  would  Ike  to  take  this  opportunity  to  com- 
mand The  American  Legion  for  sponsoring 
tNa  important  event  alkiwlng  all  Americans  to 
raflact  upon  our  Nabon  and  our  rich  heritage.  I 
commend  Ms.  Prasad's  speech  to  my  col- 
leagues' attention: 

THX  PaKKDOM  OP  THE  PRESS 

Our  Founding  Fathers  have  proved  them- 
selves to  be  the  greatest  architects  of  this 
country  by  providing  a  sensible  constitution 
that  has  laid  a  strong  foundation  for  the 
survival  and  the  progress  of  this  country. 
The  first  Amendment  of  our  Constitution 
states  that  "Congress  shall  make  no  law 
abridging  the  freedom  of  speech  or  of  the 
press;  or  the  right  of  the  people  peaceably 
to  aaaemble,  and  to  petition  the  Govern- 
ment for  a  redress  of  grievances." 

The  Freedom  of  Press  Is  one  of  the  most 
cherished  privileges  bestowed  upon  us  by 
the  Constitution.  It  has  a  special  place  in 
America's  heritage.  Our  revolution  was  ig- 
nited by  the  press  pamphlets  such  as 
ThtHnas  Paine's  "Common  Sense."  Accord- 
ing to  Warren  H.  Phillips,  in  his  article: 
"The  Free  Press",  the  Founding  Fathers  be- 
lieved that  "through  diversity,  out  of  the 
vast  welter  of  conflicting  ideas  that  would 
be  put  before  the  public  the  truth  would 
emerge  more  effectively  than  through  any 
efforts  to  impose  standards  of  truth  from 
the  outside  or  through  any  other  means  yet 
devised."  In  the  past  two  hundred  years, 
ttane  and  time  again,  it  is  evident  that  the 
truth  does  indeed  emerge  due  to  the  efforts 
of  the  press. 

Under  the  protection  of  the  First  Amend- 
ment, the  freedom  of  the  press  means  free- 
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dom  to  gather  news,  write  it,  publish  it,  and 
circulate  it.  The  Press  Is  the  bridge  l>etween 
the  public  and  the  government;  the  link  l>e- 
tween  the  people  and  the  institutions.  The 
Press  tries  to  provide  unbiased,  accurate  and 
timely  information  to  the  public  and  it  re- 
flects many  diverse  opinions  of  a  pluralistic 
society.  Journalists  are  legally  protected 
against  having  to  reveal  their  sources  of  in- 
formation. This  freedom  enables  them  to  in- 
vestigate and  to  reveal  crucial,  newsworthy 
facts  ttiat  aid  the  public  in  assessing  and 
analyzing  the  Issues  on  crime,  corruption 
and  inetficlency  in  public  and  private  sec- 
tors. In  November  1972,  Harry  Thorton— 
host  of  the  Morning  Show  on  WDEF-TV. 
received  a  call  from  a  former  Judge  Bennie 
Harris  who  said  that  he  was  "whitewashed." 
Thorton  aired  the  comments  live  and  some 
time  later  was  asked  to  name  the  caller 
before  the  county  grand  jury.  Thorton  re- 
fused, saying  that  to  do  so  would  be  "a  blow 
to  the  Freedom  of  Press."  Thorton  was 
found  guilty  of  contempt  and  was  sent  to 
Jail.  However,  he  was  released  In  Decemt)er. 
Sometimes  reporters  even  place  their  lives 
in  Jeopardy  in  pursuit  of  the  truth.  In  1983, 
Reporter  Torgenson  of  the  LA  Times  and 
Preelanoe  Photographer  Cross  were  lulled 
on  a  Honduran  border  while  on  assignment 
for  U.S.  News  <fe  World  Report. 

A  free  press  is  the  very  foundation  of  our 
democratic  institution.  We,  Americans,  are 
fortunate  to  have  a  free  press  unlike  the 
Soviet  Union,  China  and  other  countries 
where  the  press  has  no  freedom.  It  is  only 
through  the  freedom  of  the  press  that  the 
citizens  In  a  free  democratic  society,  can  be 
well  informed  to  participate  effectively  in 
passing  Judgements  over  the  political  deci- 
sions which  affect  their  lives.  Whether  the 
topic  Is  as  Important  as  the  Presidential 
election*  as  traumatic  as  the  Challenger's 
explosion  or  as  small  as  a  local  issue. 

News  organizations  produce  hundreds  of 
substantive  stories  that  hold  the  govern- 
ment to  account  and  bring  important  infor- 
mation to  educate  the  public.  The  press 
gathers  and  presents  this  information  to  us 
In  a  responsible  manner.  For  example  in 
1982,  persistent  probing  by  several  news  or- 
ganizations into  the  improprieties  and  the 
wrongdoings  of  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency,  led  to  top  level  resignations 
and  capable  new  administrators  were  ap- 
pointed. The  press  also  places  a  steady  spot- 
light on  the  Pentagon,  scrutinizing  its  waste 
and  the  mismanagement  of  the  funds  which 
led  the  military  to  investigate  many  of  its 
contractors  who  charged  exorbitant  prices 
for  the  military  supplies.  Journalists  also 
provide  community  services  that  are  easily 
taken  for  granted.  Pam  Zekman  of  Chicago 
WBBM-TV  discovered  that  the  city's  policy 
had  underrep)orted  crime  statistics  for  polit- 
ical reasens  for  years. 

However,  in  the  recent  years  the  Ameri- 
can public  seems  to  have  lost  faith  and  con- 
fidence In  the  news  media.  The  public  feels 
that  Journalists  are  unfair.  Irresponsible, 
and  just  arrogant.  When  a  news  organiza- 
tion beoomes  careless  for  Just  a  few  mo- 
ments, the  consequences  for  the  individuals 
It  covers  can  be  catastrophic  and  can  cause 
considerable  damage  to  the  press  Itself.  Var- 
ious libdl  suits,  especially  by  General  Wil- 
liam Weetmoreland  and  Los  Angeles  physi- 
cian Carl  Galloway  against  CBS,  have  raised 
doubts  about  the  objectivity  and  credibility 
of  prominent  journalists  such  as  Mike  Wal- 
lace and  Dan  Rather.  Many  reporters  twist 
facts  to  suit  their  own  purposes;  they  toy 
with  people's  emotions  and  are  indifferent 
to  the  pain  and  chaos  they  leave  behind. 
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The  credibility  of  all  Journalists  was  dam- 
aged in  1981  When  Washington  Post  Report- 
er Janet  Co«fce  was  forced  to  give  up  the 
Pulitzer  prize  after  admitting  that  she  had 
invented  the  main  character  of  "Jimmy's 
World"— a  story  of  an  eight  year  old  heroin 
addict.  Editoa  rely  on  the  honesty  of  thelr 
reporters.  Reporters  are  supposed  to  report 
opposing  view  points,  guard  agaist  manipu- 
lation by  their  sources,  check  stories  against 
available  evidence  and  seek  out  new  sources 
of  information.  Unfortunately,  they  often 
fail  to  do  these  things.  The  power  of  the 
press  to  change  lives  and  sway  opinion  is 
awesome  and  the  public  is  fearful  of  this 
power.  The  media  must  realize  that  the 
First  Amendment  rights  do  not  take  priority 
over  the  individual's  right  to  life,  liberty, 
privacy  and  tbe  pursuit  of  happiness. 

Like  any  other  profession,  the  press  Is  not 
free  of  errors  or  free  of  controversy.  The 
Press  is  f raU  and  the  people  supplying  infor- 
mation are  frail  too.  Reporters  work  fast  to 
bring  in  a  new  story  and  sometimes  they  do 
make  mistakee.  There  are  good,  responsible, 
and  honest  neporters.  According  to  David 
Goody,  author  of  the  "Public's  Watchdog," 
"The  Press  is  responding  to  the  invisible 
hand  of  public  pressure  and  a  journalist 
who  has  not  struggled  with  questions  of 
ethics  is  increasingly  rare  today."  That's 
good  news  for  the  press  which  needs  the 
public's  trust  to  be  its  watchdog. " 

Thomas  Jefferson  most  eloquently  ex- 
pressed his  view  alx>ut  the  Press  when  he 
said  "were  it  left  to  me  to  decide  whether 
we  should  have  a  government  without  news- 
papers or  newspapers  without  the  govern- 
ment, I  should  not  hesitate  a  moment  to 
prefer  the  latter." 

Journalistic  freedom  and  independence 
must  be  strengthened.  The  Press  is  not 
above  criticism.  In  fact  the  vigorous  criti- 
cism of  American  Journalism  is  healthy  for 
both  the  press  and  the  nation.  We  must  re- 
alize that  the  freedom  of  press  is  not  some 
privilege  extended  to  a  particular  segment 
of  the  popultition  but  Is  purely  and  simply 
our  right  to  be  told  what  our  government 
and  its  servants  are  doing  in  our  name.  It  is 
the  guardian  of  our  free  society.  For  the 
survival  of  democracy  it  Is  necessary  to  be 
Informed  alxiut  what  our  government  Is 
doing.  Is  it  suending  our  money  wastefully? 
Is  It  infringing  upon  our  rights?  The  press 
brings  us  the  information  to  help  answer 
these  questioas.  It  is  our  civic  duty  to  know 
the  answers.  A  free  society  must  have  a  free 
Press.  Without  the  Freedom  of  the  Press, 
there  can  he  no  freedom,  no  liberty,  and  no 
democracy. 


ABM  TREATY  NEEDS  TO  BE 
RESPECTED 


HON.  WILLIAM  0.  UPINSKI 

OP  nxiNios 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  25,  1987 

Mr.  UPINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
support  what  the  last  three  administrations 
have  supported — ttie  narrow  and  legal  inter- 
pretation of  the  Anti-Ballistic  Missile  [ABM] 
Treaty  of  1972.  According  to  the  provisions  of 
the  treaty,  tfiere  are  clear  limitations  on  devel- 
opment and  testing  of  fixed  land-based, 
space-based  and  other  ABM  systems. 

Altiiough  generally  supportive  of  President 
Reagan's  line  of  reasoning  on  ttie  strategic 
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defense  initiative  [SOI]  in  tfte  past,  I  cannot 
agree  with  ttie  present  administration's  pro- 
posed reinterpretabon  of  the  ABM  Treaty  as  it 
relates  to  space-based  missile  defense  sys- 
tems. Preskient  Reagan  and  his  current  arms 
control  advisers  argue  that  the  ABM  Treaty  is 
ambiguous  and  has  no  intention  of  banning  fu- 
turistK  technologies  not  kno¥vn  when  ttie 
treaty  was  signed  in  1972.  Exotic  beam  parti- 
cle weapons  and  otfier  technotogically  ad- 
vanced systems,  ttie  administration  contends, 
shouM  t>e  excluded  from  any  restrictions. 

First  of  all,  tfie  very  negotiators  of  tiie  treaty 
have  expressed  themselves  quite  strongly  on 
what  ttie  accord  was  designed  to  achieve — a 
clear-cut  ban  on  ttie  devetopment  and  testing 
of  current  and  futuristk:  spaced-based  ABM's. 
The  Secretaries  of  State  from  the  three  previ- 
ous administrations  have  equally  expressed 
tfiemselves  on  ttie  overriding  need  to  retain 
the  ABM  Treaty.  The  only  ABM  Treaty  negoti- 
ator wtw  agrees  with  retnterpretation  logic  of 
ttie  present  administration  is  Paul  Nitze,  a 
man  wtio  happens  to  be  currently  wortdng  for 
President  Reagan.  Statements  from  all  parties 
involved  wtien  the  treaty  was  forged  indicate  a 
clear  desire  to  ban  all  space-based  and  futur- 
istic systems. 

Second,  ttiere  is  no  evidence  to  suggest 
that  ttiere  has  been  a  major  breakthrough  in 
exotic  and  futuristic  ABM  technologies.  Secre- 
tary Weint)erger  stated  in  recent  congression- 
al testimony  that  a  preliminary  SDI  system 
wouW  be  ready  for  deployment  in  1993-94. 
But  what  was  not  clear  from  his  testimony 
was  what  would  be  ttie  nature  of  the  system 
deployed.  Many  well-informed  sources  and  re- 
spected scientists  believe  the  technology  in- 
volved wouM  not  t>e  ttie  lasers  and  particle 
beams  of  ttie  future,  but  kinetic  kill  vehk:les — 
or  "smart"  rocks — technok>gy  that  has  been 
around  since  the  ABM  Treaty  and  therefore 
does  not  fall  outskle  the  ti^eaty's  jurisdkrtion. 
But  even  if  major  breakthroughs  do  occur,  the 
treaty  is  still  explicit  about  banning  any  space- 
based  weapons.  Ttie  only  area  subject  to  dis- 
cussion for  technology  based  on  other  physi- 
cal principles  is  fixed  land-based  ABM's. 

I  think  valuable  SDI  research  can  continue 
without  having  to  scrap  the  ABM  Treaty  en- 
tirely. Because  SDI  is  still  in  its  research 
stage,  ttie  b-eaty  imposes  no  immediate  con- 
straints on  ttie  program.  In  Its  report  to  Con- 
gress last  year,  even  the  Pentagon  stated  that 
ttie  ABM  Treaty  would  not  pose  a  significant 
consti-aint  for  SDI  until  the  earty  1990's.  Con- 
ti-ary  to  what  Secretary  Weinberger  and  others 
in  ttie  administration  argue,  earty  testing  wouki 
not  help  ttie  program  because  ttie  technol- 
ogies needed  are  not  yet  available  or  are  the 
least  promising. 

Instead  of  unilateral  atirogation  of  the 
agreement,  the  Reagan  administration  in  my 
opinkHi  has  a  number  of  ottier  options  open  to 
it  Guklelines  could  be  established  that  pennit 
the  kinds  of  tests  necessary  to  keep  SDI 
viable  and  strong.  The  United  States  and 
U.S.S.R.  coukj  renegotiate  certain  aspects  of 
ttie  ABM  Treaty  as  ttiey  relate  to  space-tiased 
defense  and  testing  conditions,  pertiaps  even 
defining  ttie  type  and  numt>er  of  tests  to  t)e 
performed.  Of  course,  all  of  this  involves  give- 
and-take  renegotiation,  not  retnterpretation, 
and  in  my  view  represents  a  more  successful 
and  competent  approach  to  arms  control. 
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I  firmly  believe  SDI  research  must  be  al- 
lowed to  proceed,  but  not  at  ttie  expense  of 
ttie  only  major,  ratified  arms  control  agree- 
ment in  recent  memory.  Our  Nation  cannot 
afford  to  discontinue  SDI  in  ttie  face  of  ttie 
Soviet's  own  large  Sti^ategk:  Defense  Pro- 
gram. Some  analysts  have  claimed  ttiat  the 
Soviet  Unk)n  has  spent  nearly  10  times  as 
much  as  the  United  States  on  sti-ategic  de- 
fense research.  Aside  from  legal  and  techno- 
logical factors,  with  ttie  Soviet's  recent  deci- 
skxi  to  decouple  limits  on  SDI  research  from 
ttie  intermediate  nuclear  forces  [INF]  in 
Europe,  ttiere  is  now  even  more  incentive  for 
the  Reagan  administration  to  reassess  its  rein- 
terpretation  strategy. 


FAIR  TRADE  AND  THE  U.S. 
MERCHANT  MARINE 


HON.  NORMAN  F.  LENT 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  25,  1987 

Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  tiave  inti-oduced 
legislation  to  address  yet  anottier  aspect  of 
our  international  ti^ade  situation.  Ttiis  Con- 
gress must  address  our  balance  of  ti-ade  prob- 
lems because  our  American  industries  cannot 
continue  to  operate  in  ttie  current  climate 
where  so  many  of  our  major  trading  partners 
have  constiucted  and  maintain  tariff  and  non- 
tariff  tiarriers  whk:h  make  it  difficult,  if  not  im- 
possible, for  U.S.  companies  to  compete  in 
intemational  trade. 

The  United  States  over  the  last  several 
years  lias  experienced  an  enormous  grovving 
trade  deticit.  The  1986  ti-ade  defk:it  was  over 
$170  billksn.  We  all  hope  ttiat  his  deficit  will 
shrink  this  coming  year,  txjt  it  will  take  con- 
certed action  by  our  Government  to  expedite 
ttie  reduction  of  this  deficit. 

Our  intemational  trading  partners  have  insti- 
tuted many  types  of  trade  barriers,  some  are 
in  ttie  form  of  government  regulations,  ottiers 
are  the  result  of  txjsiness  practices  ttiat  in- 
clude quotas,  high  tariffs,  commodity  taxes, 
technical  standards,  and  other  anti-import 
marketing  practices.  The  American  merchant 
marine  faces  many  of  ttiese  same  barriers. 

I  ttiought  it  would  be  useful  for  my  col- 
leagues to  know  atxxjt  some  of  ttie  truly  unfair 
trading  practices  going  on  in  ttie  intemational 
shipping  area.  For  example,  our  merchant  ship 
operators  are  not  able  to  hire  ttieir  own  com- 
mercial agents  to  t)ook  cargo  in  many  coun- 
tries. Our  vessel  operators  are  precluded  from 
acquiring,  eittier  by  purctiase  or  lease,  port  fa- 
cilities in  many  countries.  We,  however,  do  not 
place  similar  limitations  on  foreign  vessel  op- 
erators doing  business  in  our  country. 

Another  example  is  particularly  frustrating. 
Several  Japanese  companies  t>uild  ttie  large 
containers  ttiat  are  used  on  ships  for  carrying 
cargo.  In  recent  years  ttiay  tiave  designed  and 
built  taller  containers  that  are  more  economi- 
cal ktecause  ttiey  can  hoM  more.  Tftese  con- 
tainers are  taken  by  buck  from  ttie  fabricating 
plants  to  Japanese  ports,  otivnusly  using  Jap- 
anese highways.  However,  wtien  ttiese  same 
containers  are  put  in  use,  an  American  ship 
operator  cannot  put  the  containers  on  trucks 
and  move  ttiem  along  Japflrtese  higtiways  to 
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and  from  ttie  Japanese  ports.  This  tias 
become  known  as  ttie  "high  cube"  problem 
and  it  is  an  example  of  ttie  worst  kind  of  unfair 
practice  facing  our  American  merchant  vessel 
operators. 

Several  countries  even  prohibit  U.S.  carriers 
from  owning  and  operating  trucking  services 
for  ttie  purpose  of  puking  up  arxj  dropping  off 
containers  as  part  of  ttieir  ocean  transporta- 
tion service.  The  United  States  has  no  such 
limits.  In  fact,  it  is  possitile  to  see  foreign  corv 
tainers  on  foreign-owned  trucks  driving  down 
ttie  streets  of  Washington,  DC. 

Similariy,  a  Japanese  ship  operating  compa- 
ny just  announced  that  next  month  it  will  start 
operating  a  dout>le-stack  railroad  service  haul- 
ing their  containers  across  ttie  United  States 
from  Seattie  to  Chicago  and  New  Yort<.  Our 
country  welcomes  ttiis  foreign  operation  at  ttie 
same  time  some  of  our  companies  are  being 
denied  even  the  most  basic  commercial  oper- 
ation of  having  ttieir  own  cargo  booking  agent 
by  ottier  countries. 

Artificial  limitations  such  as  ttiese  I  tiave  just 
described  must  be  eliminated.  Our  merchant 
marine  deserves  a  fair  shot  at  becoming  com- 
petitive in  intemational  trade  based  on  impor- 
tant factors  such  as  reliability  and  quality  of 
service. 

The  legislation  that  I  have  intioduced  is  an 
effort  to  strike  a  compromise  twtween  doing 
nettling,  and  on  ttie  other  hand  enacting  some 
kind  of  severe  legislative  remedy  reacting  to 
unfair  trade  practices.  My  effort  is  designed  to 
avoid  any  action  ttiat  couW  compound  prob- 
lems by  ttiggering  retaliation  from  other  to-ad- 
ing  nations  that  could  only  make  matters 
worse. 

This  legislation  is  a  refinement  and  improve- 
ment to  existing  law.  Section  19(1)(b)  of  ttie 
Merchant  Marine  Act,  1920,  gives  ttie  Federal 
Maritime  Commission  authority  to  make  rules 
and  regulations  affecting  shipping  in  ttie  for- 
eign trade  to  meet  conditions  ttiat  might  t>e 
unfavorable  to  shipping  and  vyhKh  arise  from 
practices  used  by  foreign  operators  ttiat  un- 
fairty  restrict  American  vessels  in  intemational 
ti^ade.  My  bill  would  simply  pick  up  on  that  ex- 
isting responsibility  and  give  the  Federal  Mari- 
time Commisskjn  some  additional  tools  ttiat 
they  can  use  to  rectify  unfair  trade  problems. 
It  woukJ  broaden  their  ability  to  kx>k  at  ti-ade 
practKes  ttiat  might  involve  Intermodal  move- 
ments of  cargo  and  wouM  expand  ttie  reme- 
dies available  to  ttie  Commission  once  ttiey 
have  been  through  ttie  administrative  process 
to  ascertain  the  extent  of  any  unfair  trade 
practices. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  kx>k  at  ttiis  legisla- 
tion closely  t>ecause  I  ttiink  it  may  provide  a 
remedy  to  address  some  of  ttie  trade  prob- 
lems that  exist  in  ttie  maritime  area. 


THE  CHALLENGE  OF  AMERICAN 
CITIZENSHIP 


HON.  ARTHUR  RAVENEL,  JR. 

OP  SOUTH  CAROLINA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  25, 1987 

Mr.  RAVENEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  ttie  Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wars  of  ttie  United  States  and  its 
Ladies  Auxiliary  conducts  the  Voice  of  De- 
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wocxwi  toil|jl  MMiiy  contest  each  year  for 

■  ■nnnriani  a^fcAAl  ■!■  irliinitB    Ttrnttttamfa  nf  atii. 


as  if  they  were  up  to  each  of  us  to  solve  indl-    rather  than  Inancial  ones.  No  administration 
viduallr.   For   they   are   all   our   problems,     nr  nr^t  in  Mia  Ca<4>r.i  ft/«u<wn»w>nt  s.  >.%i.ii>H 
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orado,  as  the  National  Fallen  Fire  Fighter    a  few  buclcs  in  the  banii  to  diversify  or  get    vance  because  we  don't  even  want  our  dog- 


mocwcy  Hil^liHlUiiy  oontosl  Mch  yev  for 
iMwi  ttudanli.  TtwusaiNl*  of  stu- 
partcjpflto  MCh  ywr  to  oompete  for  the 
natonal  acholinNps  that  are  awarded 
•■  tap  prtaaa.  Tha  thama  for  1967  is  "The 
cnaaanga  oi  Mnancan  uazansrap. 

I  would  ■»  to  taka  this  opportunity  to 
aubmHto  tha  RKono  Vw  wirvwig  script  from 
•w  Rrat  Congraaaional  Diskict  in  South  Caro- 
■na.  Tha  auttnr  is  IMr.  Paul  Edward  O'Brien  of 
Portsr  Gaud  high  School.  Charleston.  SC.  He 
la  tha  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  H.  O'Brien  of 
1407  Burning  Traa  Road.  Charleston,  SC.  I 
Join  wNh  tha  laaidsnls  of  South  Carolina's 
l^ret  Congraaaional  District  in  saluting  Paul  for 
Ma  outatMidhg  achievement  His  essay  reads 


TBI  CiuLLniaa  or  Amkbicam  Cmzxif  ship 
(By  Paul  CBrten) 

The  challenge  of  American  citizenship 
only  tDoeaaeB  the  more  one  leams  about 
one's  ricbts  and  responsibilities  as  an  Amer- 
ican citJbnn.  However,  the  greater  one's  un- 
dentandlnc  of  these  rights  and  responsibil- 
ities, the  better  one  is  able  to  respond  to 
and  meet  the  challenge.  We  are  endowed 
with  the  most  idealistic  Constitution  ever 
created.  And  while  Its  aim  is  to  provide  and 
protect  the  dvil  liberties  of  its  people,  it 
also  embodies  a  recognition  of  the  human 
drive  for  power  and  checks  this  drive  with  a 
system  that  centers  around  the  needs  and 
wants  of  the  puldk.  Therefore,  the  enor- 
mous weight  of  the  success  of  our  democra- 
cy is  placed  upon  the  shoulders  of  the 
American  dtisens.  To  carry  this  weight,  we 
must  strengthen  ourselves  with  critical 
thinking,  a  knowledge  of  our  system  of  gov- 
enunent  and  of  our  politicians,  and  the  abil- 
ity to  voice  our  concerns  and  opinions  about 
our  government. 

The  Constitution  upholds  the  right  to 
freedom  of  speech  in  the  first  amendment. 
This  right  is  eztranely  precious  but  poten- 
tially dangerous.  We  so  often  accept  this 
right  casually.  Many  people  abuse  the  right 
to  freedom  of  speech  by  voicing  unfounded 
criticisms  and  carefree  accusations.  The 
most  blatant  example  of  the  destuctlve  ca- 
pability of  an  unleashed  tongue  is  Senator 
Joseph  McCarthy's  outrageous  rampage 
against  a  fictitious  communist  insurgency. 
We  learned  fron  him  that  we  are  extremely 
susceptible  to  falling  prey  to  the  caprice  of 
our  emotlMis  and  to  the  abandonment  of 
analytical  thinking.  Be  exaggerated  our 
fears  and  evoired  a  deqierate  sense  of  urgen- 
cy. Certainly  we  should  treasure  our  senti- 
ment tat  it  ertables  us  to  sympathize  and 
care  and  love.  These  emotions,  which  show 
concern,  are  fundamental  in  allowing  us  to 
understand  each  other  and  each  other's 
needs.  This  understanding,  then,  enables  us 
to  hold  faith  in  a  document  that  is  founded 
upcm  the  l>elief  in  the  sanctity  of  the 
human  right  of  expression.  However,  the 
challenge  we  face  Is  realizing  the  limit  that 
our  emotions  have  In  guiding  us  to  truth.  To 
assuage  our  vulnerability  we  must  equip 
ourselves  with  rationale  and  logical  thought 
patterns  so  that  we  can  recognize  the  dan- 
gers created  by  prominent  leaders  and  per- 
suasive speakers  who  harbor  selfish  inten- 
tions in  time  to  strip  them  of  their  power. 

It  is  our  responsibility  to  understand  the 
process  of  our  government.  We  shoiild  learn 
what  pressures  and  motives  are  Involved  in 
the  »MiH«f  of  naticmal  policies.  We  must 
study  the  issues.  We  must  recognize  the  mo- 
tivations and  the  pressures  placed  on  our 
politicians  and  government  officials.  We 
should  ponder  our  government's  problems 
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as  if  they  were  up  to  each  of  us  to  solve  indl- 
viduiUly.  For  they  are  all  our  problems. 
Once  we  are  more  sure  of  our  footwork,  we 
must  then,  while  respectfully  observing  con- 
trasting opinions,  manifest  our  own  opin- 
ions most  Importantly  by  voting  and  also 
through  speech  or  writing. 

Our  democratic  republic  has  been  criti- 
cized for  lacking  enough  unity  to  be  able  to 
survive  an  external  attack  because  we  lack  a 
common  heritage  and  a  single  cultural  bond 
to  call  us  together  in  times  of  trouble.  We 
certainly  show  a  tremendous  diversity  In  in- 
terests and  opinions.  But  we  are  firmly 
united  in  our  veneration  of  the  creed  de- 
fined In  our  constitution,  and  we  have 
united  and  will  luiite  to  preserve  it  when- 
ever it  is  threatened.  Voltaire  said,  "I  may 
disagree  with  what  you  say,  but  I  will  fight 
to  the  death  for  your  right  to  say  it". 

The  challenge  is  an  Individual  one.  E^ery 
American  citizen  must  recognize  the  danger 
Inherent  In  a  free  society.  Elasy  access  to  the 
public  through  the  media  encourages  dema- 
goguery.  The  voice  we  each  wield  is  power- 
ful. We  must  continually  educate  ourselves 
about  ttie  workings  of  our  government  and 
about  the  problems  our  leaders  face.  We 
must  cultivate  our  opinions  and  challenge 
the  opinions  of  others  if  we  do  not  agree 
with  them.  The  power  of  a  democracy  lies 
within  each  citizen.  And  we  must  work  to 
maintain  it.  The  broader  our  understanding 
of  the  weaknesses  and  strengths  of  our  de- 
mocracy, the  better  we  are  able  to  overcome 
these  weaknesses  and  fortify  these 
strengths. 


LEGISLATION  RECOGNIZING 

THE    NATIONAL    FALLEN    FIRE- 
FIGHTER MEMORIAL 


HON.  JOEL  HEFLEY 

or  COLORADO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  25.  1987 

Mr.  hEFLEY.  Mr.  Spealter,  I  rise  today  to  in- 
troduce legislation  wliich  would  recognize  the 
Intematonal  Association  of  Firefighters  Na- 
tional Rsllen  Firefighter  Memorial.  This  memo- 
rial repfesents  the  outstanding  dedication  and 
service  of  the  Colorado  Springs  Firefighters 
and  their  fellow  firefighters  across  the  country 
who  hat/B  given  their  lives  in  order  to  protect 
the  lives  of  otfrars. 

Concessional  recognition  of  tliese  Ameri- 
cans and  the  memorial  in  their  honor  will 
bestow  the  additional  importance  and  much 
deserved  praise  to  this  highly  dedicated  group 
of  pubBc  servants,  whose  motto  is  "We  Fight 
For  Life." 

The  modern  firefighter  is  doing  much  more 
ttian  just  fighting  fires.  Hazardous  material  ac- 
cidents, rescue  operations,  and  a  variety  of 
medical  emergencies  are  just  a  few  of  the 
otfier  duties  performed  t>y  todays  firefighters. 
While  many  children  today  dream  of  being 
firefighters  wtien  they  grow  up,  we  all  krxiw 
tfiat  ttia  occupation  is  not  one  witfKXJt  sacri- 
fice. 

The  inherent  hazards  involved  fiave  claimed 
nearly  1,200  lives  in  the  last  decade.  These 
heros  have  been  memorialized  as  a  reminder 
to  citizans  throughout  every  community  across 
tfie  Nation  ttiat  theirs  was  Vhe  biggest  sacrifice 
of  all  for  their  fellow  man — tfieir  own  lives. 

This  legislation  comes  with  only  a  few 
strings  attacfied  arxJ  they  are  heart  strings 
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nHher  than  Inandal  ones.  No  administration 
or  cost  to  tha  Federal  Government  is  entailed. 
The  city  of  Colorado  Springs,  wMch  is  in  my 
detrict.  has  donated  tfie  land  for  the  memorial 
and  surTountng  plaza  and  will  also  assume 
the  mainterMnce  and  utility  costs  for  the  me- 
morial. The  memorial  plaza  will  be  paid  for  by 
foundation  slants,  and  the  architectual  and 
design  work  pf  the  plaza  has  been  donated  by 
the  firm  of  Micki  &  Daley,  Inc. 

In  addMioit,  firefighters  from  across  tfie 
country  have  t>een  donating  and  raising 
money  to  pay  for  ttie  statue.  Mr.  Gary  Coulter 
from  Pueblo,  CO,  won  tfie  competition  to 
design  tfte  stfetue  and  he  has  already  complet- 
ed the  mom.  He  has  entitled  the  statue 
"Somewfiere  Everyday"  arxj  is  currently  cast- 
ing tfie  statue  in  t>ronze.  Tfie  firefighters  are 
planning  to  have  tfie  statue  unveiled  in  Colo- 
rado Springa  this  October  during  "National 
Fire  Prevention  Week." 

Upon  completnn,  tfie  Colorado  Springs  fire- 
figfiters  intend  to  illuminate  tfie  memorial  and 
fly  tfie  American  flag  at  all  times.  Upon  notifi- 
cation of  a  firefighter's  death,  an  honor  guard 
will  tower  tfie  American  flag  to  half  mast.  This 
flag  will  be  presented  to  tfie  widow  or  otfier 
close  relative  of  tfie  fallen  firefighter. 

I  commend  tfie  initiative  of  tfie  firefighters  to 
dedicate  a  memorial  to  their  fallen  peers,  and 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  endorse  the  legisla- 
tion to  recognize  and  honor  the  firefighters 
wtK)  fiave  sacrificed  tfieir  lives  in  tfie  perform- 
ance of  tfieir  duties. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker. 

H.  Con.  Rks.  87 

Concurrent    resolution    to    recognize    the 

International  Association  of  Fire  Fighters 

and  the  National  Fallen  Fire  Fighter  Me- 
morial in  Colorado  Springs,  CO 

Whereas  fire  fighters  have  dedicated  their 
lives  to  protacting  communities; 

Whereas  the  working  environment  of  fire 
fighters  entiils  hazards  l>eyond  the  normal 
limits  of  other  occupations.  Including  expo- 
sure to  unluiown  toxic  elements; 

Whereas  aearly  1,200  fire  fighters  have 
died  in  the  Itne  of  duty  since  1977; 

Whereas  the  Colorado  Springs,  Colorado, 
affiliate  of  l^e  Intematioiial  Association  of 
Fire  Fighteis,  is  buUdlng  a  permanent  me- 
morial in  racognition  of  fire  fighters  who 
have  given  the  ultimate  sacrifice  while  per- 
forming their  duties; 

Whereas  the  Colorado  Springs  Fire  Fight- 
ers Association  has  commissioned  sculptor 
Gary  Coulter  to  produce  a  "Heroic  Bronze" 
entitled  "S<anewhere  Everyday"  to  perma- 
nently comiaemorate  fallen  fire  fighters; 

Whereas  fire  fighters  from  around  the 
country  are  raising  funds  to  pay  for  the 
statue; 

Whereas  the  city  of  Colorado  Springs  has 
donated  tha  land  for  the  statue  and  sur- 
rounding plaza  and  will  provide  perpetual 
care  and  maintenance  of  the  memorial 
grounds; 

Whereas  the  statue  has  been  unanimously 
approved  by  the  Arts  in  Public  Places  Com- 
mission; 

Whereas  Oxe  Fallen  Fire  Fighter  Memori- 
al is  centrally  located  to  give  fire  fighters 
from  aU  over  the  country  an  opportunity  to 
visit  the  memorial;  and 

Whereas  (he  International  Association  of 
Pire  Fighters  adopted  a  resolution  at  its 
1986  convention  endorsing  the  Fallen  Fire 
Fighter  Memorial  in  Colorado  Springs,  Col- 
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orado,  as  the  National  Fallen  Fire  Fighter 
Memorial  of  the  International  Association 
of  Fire  Fighters;  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Reaolxied  by  the  Houte  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurringj,  That  the  Congress 
recognizes  the  Fallen  Fire  Fighters  Memori- 
al in  Colorado  Springs,  Colorado,  as  the 
International  Association  of  Fire  Fighters 
National  Fallen  Fire  Fighter  Memorial. 


CASINO  SOCIETY 


HON.  BYRON  L  DORGAN 

OF  NORTH  DAKOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  25,  1987 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  Mr.  Speaker, 
with  monotonous  frequency  we  read  atxMJt  an- 
otfier  high-stakes  takeover  bid  on  Wall  Street. 
Fast-buck  artists  and  corporate-paper  pushers 
fiave  had  a  ain  on  fiigh-gloss  publicity  until 
tfie  courts  started  catching  up  with  them.  Per- 
haps tfie  Ivan  Boesky  affair  will  give  Congress 
a  cfiance  to  catch  up  with  them,  too. 

Make  no  mistake,  fiere.  I  am  not  making  a 
case  against  free  enterprise;  I  am  making  a 
plea  for  it  Quick-profit,  hostile  takeovers 
waste  capital  and  talent,  while  generating  no 
new  jobs,  innovations,  or  real  wealth.  Lee  la- 
cocca  drives  home  this  point  in  a  recent  "In- 
sights" column  in  High  Technology.  I  invite  my 
colleagues  attention  to  his  persuasive  com- 
ments— including  tfiose  on  junk  bonds  and 
waiting  periods  for  voting  stocks. 

Tfie  article,  "Plague  of  the  Paper  Pushers," 
from  March  1987  High  Technology  follows: 
Plague  op  thz  Paper  Pushers 
(By  Lee  A.  lacocca) 

If  nothing  else,  Ivan  Boesky  has  fired  up 
the  debate  over  the  value  of  corporate  raid- 
ers and  their  camp  followers,  the  arbitra- 
geurs. Are  these  guys  reaUy  Robin  Hood 
and  his  Merry  Men,  as  they  claim  to  be?  Or 
are  they  Genghis  Khan  and  the  Mongol 
hordes? 

All  I  know  is  what  I  see,  and  what  I  don't. 

I  see  billions  of  dollars  tied  up  in  new  cor- 
porate debt  to  keep  the  raiders  at  bay  while 
research  and  development  goes  begging.  I 
see  billions  going  for  greenmall  that  ought 
to  be  buUding  new,  high  tech  factories.  I  see 
confidence  in  Wall  Street's  integrity  lower 
than  at  any  time  since  the  big  crash. 

I  also  see  a  huge  share  of  America's  best 
management  talent  wasted  on  takeover 
games  when  it  should  l>e  devoted  to 
strengthening  the  industrial  base  of  the 
country. 

But  I  don't  see  the  raiders  creating  jobs.  I 
don't  see  them  increasing  productivity.  And 
worst  of  all,  I  don't  see  them  doing  a  thing 
to  help  America  compete  in  the  world. 

I  hear  their  holier-than-thou  pitch  about 
making  companies  more  efficient,  liquefying 
capital,  and  defending  the  helpless  stock- 
holder. But  a  funny  thing  happens  to  these 
dedicated  missionaries  once  you  cross  their 
palms  with  a  little  dough— they  go  away! 

If  these  people  are  really  interested  in 
saving  American  businesses  from  its  Incom- 
petent management,  where  were  they  back 
in  1980  when  Chrysler  was  flat  on  its  back? 
One  thing  I  never  had  to  worry  al>out  in 
those  days  was  a  raider  coming  around.  t>e- 
cause  Chrysler  wasn't  worth  looting. 

The  typical  takeover  target  isn't  a  compa- 
ny in  trouble.  It's  a  company  with  a  solid 
asset  base,  low  debt,  consistent  profits,  and 
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a  few  bucks  in  the  bank  to  diversify  or  get 
tfirough  the  next  business  downturn. 

When  I  went  to  school,  we  called  that 
"good  management."  Today  it  makes  you 
fair  game.  Choosing  to  modernize  your  fac- 
tory instead  of  increasing  your  dividend 
might  make  good  business  sense,  but  it's 
also  like  putting  fresh  blood  in  the  water;  it 
draws  the  sharks.  So  when  the  raiders  and 
the  "arbs"— people  who  buy  huge  chunks  of 
stock  to  hold  for  a  couple  of  days  or  weeks, 
looking  for  a  windfall— get  involved,  you're 
forced  to  do  things  that  make  no  business 
sense  at  all  just  to  stay  alive. 

My  interest  In  all  this  started  getting  too 
close  to  home  this  fall  when  two  of  Chrys- 
ler's biggest  suppliers.  USX  and  Goodyear, 
found  themselves  "in  play." 

It's  hard  to  exaggerate  the  importance  of 
suppliers  In  my  business — esi>ecially  the 
ones  providing  the  steel  and  rubl)er.  They're 
really  'partners."  A  supplier  who  doesn't 
make  his  commitment  can  shut  all  our  fac- 
tories down  in  just  a  few  days. 

So  naturally  I  got  worried.  I  didn't  Icnow 
what  the  raiders  had  in  mind  for  my  part- 
ners. Were  they  just  going  to  grab  the  assets 
and  run?  Were  they  going  to  pocket  the 
R&D  budget?  Did  they  give  the  slightest 
damn  about  servicing  me?  Did  they  even 
know  one  single  thing  about  my  business, 
and  how  important  these  suppliers  are  to 
me? 

Maybe  the  biggest  question  of  all:  would 
they  force  me  to  go  overseas  for  materials 
I'd  rather  see  produced  by  American  work- 
ers? 

I  still  don't  know  the  answers. 

Goodyear  managed  to  survive  the  raid.  It 
only  cost  them  $2.6  billion.  They'll  just  have 
to  sell  off  a  few  sutisidisirles,  close  some 
plants,  put  some  people  on  the  street,  and 
load  their  balance  sheet  with  new  debt. 
Meanwhile,  Sir  James  Goldsmith,  the  guy 
playing  Robin  Hood,  said,  "I'm  walking  out 
of  this  with  my  head  held  high,"  after 
aborting  his  raid.  Mayl>e  the  cool  $90  mil- 
lion or  so  he  got  in  greenmall  helped  film 
keep  his  head  high. 

No  doubt  al>out  it,  the  raiders  push  up 
stock  values  and  make  some  people  (mostly 
themselves)  a  great  deal  of  money.  But  if 
quick  paper  profits  replace  long-term  com- 
petitiveness as  the  prime  reason  to  invest  in 
American  industry,  then  I  don't  want  to 
think  where  we're  heading  as  a  nation. 

The  people  gettiiig  rich  in  a  hurry  in 
America  today  are  not  the  ones  putting 
more  efficiency  Into  our  factories  or  mod- 
ernizing our  steel  mills;  they  are  these  paper 
pushers  on  Wall  Street. 

American  entrepreneurship,  which  used  to 
be  based  on  building  better  mousetraps, 
seems  to  t>e  giving  way  to  leveraged  buy- 
outs and  junk  bonds.  It's  t>ecomlng  a  great 
big  Monopoly  game  with  real  money. 

If  this  keeps  up,  Wall  Street  is  going  to 
foul  its  own  nest,  and  we'll  all  be  the  losers. 
The  American  securities  market  lubricates 
our  whole  economy.  We  can't  afford  to 
smother  it  with  too  many  regulations,  but 
we  also  can't  afford  to  let  it  be  manipulated 
by  people  out  for  a  quick  and  dirty  buck. 

Mr.  Boesky  has  guaranteed  that  Congress 
will  take  a  close  look  at  Wall  Street  this  ses- 
sion. It's  time  to  at  least  slow  down  the 
action.  One  good  idea  I've  heard  Involves  a 
waiting  period:  make  sometxxly  wait  six 
months  after  they  buy  stock  liefore  they 
can  vote  it.  Most  raiders  won't  tie  up  their 
money  that  long.  They're  not  risk  takers  at 
heart.  They  only  l>et  on  sure  things. 

And  a  waiting  period  is  fair.  We  make 
people  register  to  vote  a  month  or  two  in  ad- 
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vance  tiecause  we  don't  even  want  our  dog- 
catcher  to  be  elected  by  somelwdy  who  hap- 
pens to  l>e  passing  through  town  on  a  tnis.  I 
don't  want  American  business  controlled  by 
people  who  ride  through  in  the  middle  of 
the  night  with  a  fistful  of  stock  certificates 
that  they  intend  to  sell  first  thing  in  the 
morning. 

Corporate  raiders  talk  piously  enough 
about  making  American  business  more  effi- 
cient, but  what  they  have  In  mind  Is  rape. 
And  that  often  makes  businessmen  too 
nervous  to  think  about  the  legitimate  and 
sensible  acquisitions  and  mergers  that  can 
actually  help  companies  become  more  pro- 
ductive and  competitive. 

I  know  because  we've  been  trying  to  diver- 
sify Chrysler  for  the  past  couple  of  years. 
We've  made  four  friendly  atxjuisitlons  and 
we're  ioolcing  for  more. 

But  we're  not  going  -to  Icidnap  anybody 
into  the  family.  When  I  paid  off  the  federal- 
ly guaranteed  loans  three  years  ago,  I  said. 
"Chrysler  borrows  money  the  old-fashioned 
way:  we  pay  it  back."  Well,  when  it  comes  to 
courting,  we  like  to  do  it  the  old-fashioned 
way,  too— we  like  to  Imock  on  the  front  door 
with  candy  and  flowers. 

These  days,  though,  with  all  these  raiders 
running  loose.  everylXKly  is  scared  to  answer 
the  door.  Even  a  simple  phone  call  can  send 
a  company  to  battle  stations.  And  if  you  say 
you'd  like  to  stop  by  and  talk,  they  fill  the 
moat  and  pull  the  drawbridge. 

Companies  are  paranoid  today,  and  you 
can't  blame  them.  CEOs  are  trying  to  plan 
ahead  while  they're  looking  over  their 
shoulders.  Some  of  them  are  spending  more 
time  fighting  off  the  raiders  who  are  trying 
to  take  over  their  companies  than  they  are 
fighting  off  the  Japanese  suid  Germans  who 
are  taking  over  their  markets. 

That's  no  way  to  run  a  business,  and 
that's  sure  as  hell  no  way  for  America  to 
compete. 


THE  CHALLENGE  OF  AMERICAN 
CITIZENSHIP 


HON.  JOHN  MILLER 

OP  WASHINGTON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  25,  1987 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Washington.  Mr.  Speaker, 
attacfied  Is  a  script  written  tjy  my  constituent 
Christine  Joy  LeShana.  This  script  won 
second  place  honors  in  the  Voice  of  Democ- 
racy broadcast  scriptwriting  contest  sponsored 
by  tfie  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars. 

I  would  appreciate  it  if  Ms.  LeSfiana's  script 
could  be  Included  In  the  Extensions  of  Re- 
marks of  the  (DONGRESSIONAt.  RE(X>RD. 

The  Challenge  op  American  CmzENSHiP 

The  roar  was  deafening.  From  the  sim- 
baked  shores  of  California  to  the  rocky 
coast  of  Maine,  the  shouts  of  celebration  re- 
sounded with  triumphant  exclamation.  An 
array  of  exploding  firecrackers  lit  up  the 
night  sky  over  New  York  harl>or,  as  thou- 
sands of  immigrants  l>ec&me  American  citi- 
zens during  induction  ceremonies  held  on 
EOis  Island,  and  across  the  nation.  This  day 
was  July  4,  1986;  the  day  Lady  Liberty's 
torch  was  lit  once  again. 

Come  with  me  now  on  an  Imaginary  Jour- 
ney to  the  site  of  this  celebration.  The  last 
firecracker  has  disappeared  from  the  sky. 
The  jubilant  shouts  have  long  since  faded 
into  nothingness;  and  yet.  Lady  liberty  re- 


her  torch  held  proudly  In  the  air.  As 
the  Statan  Uaiid  ferry  gUdea  acroaB  the 

water,  we  aee  In  front  of  us  the 
'  of  exQea.  who.  for  many  Imml- 
Bnnta  oooUnt  to  thia  sreat  nation,  was  their 
that  gtlmiT  of  freedom.  Surely  theae  new 
Americao  dtlaens  faced  many  challengea.  As 
I  gaae  upon  the  Statue,  in  aU  its  solemn 
splendor  and  mateaty,  I  am  acain  reminded 
of  the  challentea  American  dtlaenshlp  gives 
me  and  my  generation.  Four  symbols  catch 
my  eye. 

Plrst  of  all.  I  notice  at  her  feet  a  shackle 
that  has  been  broken.  This  represents  free- 
dOBL  Many  tourirta  do  not  notice  the 
bnken  ihacfcle:  in  the  same  way.  many  of 
ua  aa  American  dtiaaia  are  oblivious  to  the 
fact  that  we  are  truly  free;  we  take  our  free- 
dom for  granted.  Freedom  is  not  merely  the 
■bwnct  of  tyranny;  it  is  an  action.  More  and 
more  the  youth  of  today  are  exercising  their 
rlghts  by  voting,  helping  in  rampaigr^  elec- 
ttoaa,  and  expreaatng  their  opinions  on 
such  aa  abortion  and  nuclear  aima- 
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marks  Of  carelessness  and  neglect.  Our  re- 
newed qommltment  to  liberty  and  truth  can 
strengthen  the  very  structures  of  our  free 
society,  and  like  the  Statue  of  liberty,  free- 
dom's lamp  will  bum  brighter  than  ever. 


The  aeeood  symbol  I  notice  (»  the  SUtue 
la  the  tablet,  on  which  la  inacribed  our  na- 
tion'a  Urthdate.  July  4.  1776.  Just  as  our 
forefathera  aaaumed  reaponslbility  for  their 
own  aeUona  on  that  day  by  declaring  their 
independence,  I  am  also  reminded  that  my 
cttlwnahip  means  responsibility.  I  am  re- 
sponaible  to  my  country  to  be  the  best  citl- 
■en  I  can  be.  The  immortal  Charlie  Brown 
ot  the  Peanuts  gang  addressed  this  when  he 
said.  "There  is  no  heavier  burden  than  a 
great  potentiaL"  My  generation  has  the  po- 
tential of  maMng  our  nation  greater,  but  we 
must  start  now  by  learning  about  our  nation 
through  mock  legislatures,  governmental 
awareness  programs,  parUdpation  in  stu- 
dent government,  and  involvement  in  com- 
munity service  projects. 

The  Uiird  symbol  I  see  is  the  torch,  sym- 
holiilng  the  burning  desire  of  our  forefa- 
thers for  a  free  nation.  Now  that  we  have 
adiieved  freedom,  it  Is  up  to  you  and  me  to 
keep  that  burning  deaire  alive. 

A  few  yeara  ago.  Lady  liberty's  torch  was 
atanoat  extinguished;  however,  because  some 
Americana  took  their  dtlzenship  seriously. 
the  lamp  waa  repaired.  In  fact,  the  entire 
Statue  waa  refurWahed.  The  marks  of  care- 
leaaneas  and  neglect  have  been  repaired.  Not 
only  has  the  copper  coat  been  replaced,  but 
also  on  the  Inside,  seen  by  Just  a  few.  new 
steel  reinforces  the  structure. 

This  brings  ua  to  the  fourth  symbol,  the 
crown  on  Lady  Liberty's  head;  a  tlara  with 
rays  like  those  of  a  sun  at  the  dawning  of  a 
new  day.  Even  though  our  nation  is  battling 
many  problems  such  as  drug  abuse,  poverty, 
and  radal  injustice,  the  youth  of  today  are 
America's  rays  of  hope  for  a  bright  tomor- 


The  four  symbols  of  the  challenges  of 
American  dtlaenshlp  are  very  evident  on 
the  Statue  of  Liberty— the  broken  shackle 
of  freedom,  the  tablet  of  responsibility,  the 
burning  desire  of  the  torch,  and  the  rays  of 
hope  on  the  crown. 

As  our  imaginary  Journey  comes  to  an 
end.  I  am  reminded  of  my  own  responsibil- 
ity aa  a  dtiaen.  With  the  threat  of  nuclear 
war,  today's  youth  wiU  have  to  be  the  best 
generation  thia  country  has  ever  known,  or 
we  may  be  the  last  generaUon.  When  it 
comes  to  preserving  freedom,  the  ten  most 
Important  two-letter-words  in  the  English 
language  are  "If  it  is  to  be,  it  is  up  to  me." 

A  new  light  now  bums  in  the  torch.  Just 
as  the  Statue  of  Liberty  was  refurbished, 
the  youth  of  America  must  also  rise  to  the 
challengea  of  dttamahip  and  help  repair  the 


TELEPHONE  DECENCY  ACT 


HON.  THOMAS  J.  BLILEY,  JR. 

OP  VIRGINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  25,  1987 

Mr.  BULEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  joir)ed  today 
by  over  SO  of  my  colleagues  in  introducing  the 
Telephone  DecerKy  Act.  I  Introduced  ttie 
same  biH  last  year  and  it  garnered  tt)e  support 
of  1 1 1  Members  of  the  House.  The  same  lan- 
guage was  passed  in  the  Senate  as  an 
amendment  to  the  omnitxjs  drug  bill.  More- 
over, legislation  to  control  dial-a-pom  was  rec- 
ommended by  tt>e  Attorney  General's  Com- 
mission on  Pornography  in  its  final  report  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  bill  has  been  everywhere  except 
the  President's  desk,  and  I  know  he  would  like 
to  see  it. 

The  purpose  of  the  Telephor>e  Decency  Act 
Is  to  amend  sectkin  223  of  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934  to  prohibit  Vne  transmission 
of  obscene  and  Indecent  communications  for 
commercial  purposes  by  means  of  telephone 
to  any  person,  regardless  of  age.  This  amend- 
ment Is  necessary  as  the  history  of  the  fight  to 
restrict  pornographic  telephone  services  ¥vill 
show. 

The  original  sectx>n  223,  as  passed  in  1968, 
prohibited  obscene,  lewd,  lascivnus,  filthy,  or 
Iridecent  communk»tk>ns  by  means  of  tele- 
phone. The  law  dkj  not  state  that  the  maker 
of  the  comment  must  also  t>e  the  maker  of 
the  call,  so  the  service  dial-a-pom,  in  whrch  a 
caller  accesses  by  telephone  a  recorded  mes- 
sage of  g  sexually  explk:it  nature,  was  clearly 
covered  by  the  language  of  the  statute.  How- 
ever, because  dlal-n  sennces  dkJ  not  exist 
wtien  the  law  was  passed,  the  FCC  claimed 
uncertaifty  concerning  its  ability  to  act. 

In  September  of  1983,  I  proposed  an 
amendment  to  ttie  Federal  Communications 
Commis^n  reauthorization  leglslatk>n  wtilch 
woukl  hak^e  clarified  the  law  by  stating  ttiat  the 
pornographic  communications  were  prohibited 
regardless  of  who  placed  the  call.  This 
amendment  was  adopted  unanimously  by  the 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Energy  arxl 
Commerce,  whk:h  had  jurisdiction  over  the  au- 
thorizing iegislatkxi. 

Howe>MBr,  on  ttie  last  day  of  the  legislative 
session  of  the  House  in  1983,  an  agreement 
was  reached  on  the  House  floor  to  replace 
ttie  text  of  this  amendment  with  that  which  we 
have  in  the  law  today.  Members  of  the  Judici- 
ary Committee  made  it  quite  clear  that  they 
wouU  demand  a  sequential  referral  to  ttieir 
committee  if  ttieir  language  was  not  accepted. 
The  sutKtitute  permitted  obscene  and  Inde- 
cent communk»tk}ns  to  adults  but  not  to  chil- 
dren. It  also  required  the  FCC  to  report  regula- 
tions deacribing  methods  by  whk:h  dial-a-pom 
providers  coukj  screen  out  underage  callers, 
and  specified  that  compliance  with  such  regu- 
latnns  oonstituted  "*  *  *  a  defense  to  a 
prosecutton."  The  President  signed  this  legis- 
lation into  law  on  December  8,  1983. 
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The  FCC  hos  twice  attempted  to  satisfy  the 
requirement  of  the  1983  amendment  which  in- 
structed it  to  formulate  procedures  which 
wouM  prevent  chiWren  from  gaining  access  to 
dial-a-pom  without  great  inconvenience  to 
adults.  The  first  set  of  regulatkxts,  which 
placed  time-of-day  restrictkxis  on  dial-a-pom, 
were  set  asklo  by  the  Second  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals.  The  court  rightly  judged  that  these 
restrictkxis  did  not  place  much  of  a  barrier  be- 
tween ttie  children  and  pornographic  tele- 
phone services.  On  October  16,  1985,  the 
FCC  released  new  regulations  requiring  an  au- 
thorized accegs  or  klentificatk>n  code  or  pay- 
ment by  credt  card.  Carlln  Communicatkyis, 
Inc.,  challer>9ed  these  regulatkxis  and  the 
secorxl  circuit  heU  a  hearing  on  the  matter  on 
December  19,  1985.  The  regulations  wwre 
scheduled  to  go  Into  effect  on  November  25, 
1985,  but  the  FCC  Issued  a  stay  pending 
court  review.  The  new  date  on  wtwch  they 
were  scheduled  to  take  effect  was  December 
26,  but  on  December  20  the  court,  out  of  con- 
cem  for  ttie  tusiness  interests  of  the  purvey- 
ors of  the  porhographic  messages,  issued  an- 
other stay  pending  its  decision. 

Finally,  on  April  11,  1986,  the  Second  Cir- 
cuit Court  set  aside  the  FCC's  second  set  of 
regulatk>ns  for  ttiose  sennces  operating  under 
the  New  York  telephone  system  for  ttie 
reason  that  "there  was  no  evidence  that 
access  codes  are  technKally  feasible  under 
the  NYT  system  *  *  *."  The  court  also  con- 
cluded, in  its  ifiajority  opiraon,  that  "the  record 
contained  Insufficient  evklence  that  access 
codes  are  ttie  least  restrictive  means  of  limit- 
ing minors'  access  to  dial-a-pom  *  *  *."  This 
opink>n  was  l»ased,  not  on  first  amendment 
grounds,  but  on  what  the  court  interpreted  to 
be  Congress'  Intent  In  passing  the  1983 
amendment.  Last  July,  the  FCC  Issued  its 
third  notrce  of  proposed  rulemaking.  No  final 
rules  have  be#n  issued  to  date,  and  estimates 
from  1  to  6  nionttis  have  been  given  for  ttie 
publk»tion  of  a  new  report  and  order.  In  the 
meantime,  tens  of  millions  of  teleptione  calls 
are  being  made  In  and  to  ttie  New  York  Tele- 
phone regnn  atone  without  the  slightest  hin- 
drance to  minors. 

In  the  more  than  3  years  during  which  dial- 
a-pom  has  been  technnally  illegal,  these  serv- 
k:es  have  spfead  from  New  York  to  many 
other  major  cities  around  the  United  States. 
Five  of  the  seyem  major  teleptione  companies 
carry  ttils  diaM  service.  This  Is  an  Increase 
from  four  last  year.  A  representative  from  Pa- 
cifk:  Telesls  testified  at  a  Telecommunk^atkjns 
Subcommittee  hearing  last  year  that  the  com- 
pany was  foroed  to  cany  these  "adult  enter- 
tainment" sendees. 

The  amendrhent  my  colleagues  and  I  are  in- 
troducing today  will  stop  this  abuse  of  tele- 
phone communlcatkm  once  and  for  all.  The 
changes  we  are  suggesting  are  simple  and 
take  into  consideration  Supreme  Court  deci- 
SKHis  with  refard  to  obscene  and  Indecent 
speech.  In  fa<i,  we  are  doing  nothing  beyond 
restoring  the  original  intent  of  my  1983 
amendment  w^lch,  you  will  rememiier,  was  a 
clarifk^atkyi  of  the  law.  It  was  not  until  1983 
ttiat  obscene  and  indecent  communnatkins 
over  the  telephone  became  legal.  Our  pur- 
pose  Is   to   restore,    not   change.    Parents 
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around  the  country  are  demanding  ttiat  we 
rectify  ttie  situation. 

This  amendment  Is  constitutional.  We  have 
many  court  decisions  stating  clearty  and  confi- 
dentty  ttiat  obscenity  is  not  protected  t>y  the 
Constitution.  To  quote  Roth  versus  United 
States,  "We  tioW  ttiat  otjscenlty  is  not  within 
the  area  of  constitutionally  protected  speech." 
Ttiough  In  Stanley  versus  Georgia  ttie  Court 
ruled  ttiat  adults  may  possess  obscene  mate- 
rial in  ttieir  tiomes,  ttie  JustKes  ruled  in  United 
States  versus  Orito  ttiat  this  does  not  create  a 
correlative  right  to  receive  it  transport  it,  or 
distribute  it. 

One  of  ttie  objections  to  my  original  1983 
amendment  was  that  it  dkl  not  take  into  ac- 
count the  Supreme  Court's  decision  in  Butler 
versus  Michigan  whk:h  stated  that  a  "harmful 
to  minors"  standard  cannot  be  applied  to 
adults  and  children  alike  because  then  it 
would  reduce  ttie  adult  population  to  hearing 
only  wtiat  is  fit  for  children.  This  is  a  misinter- 
pretation of  Butler.  That  case  applies  where 
the  distritxjtor  of  Indecent  material  can  differ- 
entiate t>etween  adults  and  children.  This 
cannot  be  done  wtien  a  child  calls  a  tape-re- 
corded message.  The  ruling  that  better  ap- 
plies is  FCC  versus  Pacifica  Foundation.  Tele- 
phone is  more  like  radk>  and  broadcast  televi- 
sion because  it  is  easily  accessible  to  children 
and  it  is  almost  impossible  for  parents  to  mon- 
itor its  use. 

In  the  Pacifica  ruling,  the  Supreme  Court 
stated: 

We  held  In  Ginsberg  v.  New 
York  .  .  .  that  the  government's  interest  in 
the  "welllieing  of  its  youth"  and  in  supix>rt- 
ing  "parents'  claim  to  authority  in  their 
own  household"  justified  the  regulation  of 
otherwise  protected  expression  .  .  .  The 
ease  with  which  children  may  obtain  access 
to  broadcast  material,  coupled  with  the  con- 
cerns recognized  In  Glnst>erg,  amply  justify 
special  treatment  of  indecent  broadcasting. 

Ttie  Pacifica  ruling  was  restricted  to  radio 
and  television,  t>ut  ttie  reasoning  applied  to 
ttiese  could  easily  apply  to  telephone  commu- 
nication. Telephones  are  in  most  every  tiome 
and  ttie  communications  are  easily  accessible 
to  children. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  upheld  restrictions 
on  many  types  of  speech:  False  advertising, 
prayer  in  public  schools,  slander,  sedition, 
words  ttiat  threaten  social  harm  because  ttiey 
advocate  illegal  acts,  perjury,  copyright  vnla- 
tions,  words  spoken  through  a  loudspeaker  in 
a  reskJential  neightxxtiood  in  the  early  hours 
of  the  morning,  child  pornography,  nonot>- 
scene  sexually  explk:lt  nrovies  shown  in  vk>la- 
tion  of  a  zoning  ordinance,  and  indecent 
speech.  All  of  these  types  of  speech  are  alike 
insofar  as  ttiey  cause  harm,  and  our  Govern- 
ment tias  always  recognized  ttie  necessity  of 
regulating  or  prohil}lting  ttiem  for  the  good  of 
society.  Dial-a-pom  cieariy  fits  Into  this  cate- 
gory. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  recommend 
ttiat  if  my  colleague  woukl  like  a  furttier  expo- 
sition of  Supreme  Court  precedents,  they 
shoukj  consult  ttie  Congressional  Record 
of  September  27,  1986,  page  SI  4049.  My 
friend  from  North  Carolina,  Senator  Helms,  in- 
serted in  ttie  Record  for  our  benefit  an  analy- 
sts of  ttie  bill  by  Citizens  for  Decency  Through 
Law  wtiich  leaves  no  doubt  as  to  the  constitu- 
tionality, and  necessity,  of  ttie  Teleptione  De- 
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cency  Act.  Senator  Helms  has  Introduced  In 
ttie  ottier  body  a  companion  to  ttiis  bill,  S. 
212,  the  Dial-A-Pom  Control  Act. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  colleagues'  and  my  own 
conviction  atxxjt  this  bill  has  not  ctianged  one 
k}ta.  Let  me  emptiasize  once  more  what  I  sakl 
last  year.  We  firmly  lielieve  this  legislation  is 
vitally  necessary  for  our  children,  and  that  ttie 
present  situation  is  a  scandal  to  our  country 
and  a  slap  in  the  face  of  our  Founding  Fa- 
thers. 

H.R.  1786 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  OTid  House  of 
Representatives    of  the    United   States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 
SECTION  1.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Telephone 
Decency  Act." 

SEC.  2.  AMENDMENTS. 

Section  223(b)  of  the  Communications  Act 
of  1934  is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (1)(A).  by  striking  out 
"under  eighteen  years  of  age  or  to  any  other 
person  without  that  person's  consent": 

(2)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (2); 

(3)  in  paragraph  (4),  by  striking  out  "para- 
graplis  (1)  and  (3)"  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "paragraplis  (1)  and  <2)":  and 

(4)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (3),  (4), 
and  (5)  as  paragraphs  (2).  (3),  and  (4),  re- 
spectively. 


THE  CRISES  OF  HOMELESSNESS 
AND  HUNGER 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

or  CALirORNIA 
IN  THE  HOnSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  25,  1987 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  express  my  pleasure  at  the 
March  5  passage  of  H.R.  558,  the  Urgent 
Relief  for  the  Homeless  Act.  I  returned  to  my 
district  that  evening,  and  so  was  unable  to 
remain  on  the  floor  until  It  came  to  a  vote. 

In  my  home  State  of  California,  estimates 
range  from  60,000  to  100,000  homeless 
people  statewkle.  Even  tiere  in  our  National 
Capital,  It  is  impossible  to  tie  unaware  of  ttie 
Increasing  numtwr  of  tiomeless  people.  One 
can  hardly  walk  across  Capitol  Hill  wittXHit 
finding  a  person  forced  to  live  on  ttie  street. 
But  homelessness  affects  rural  as  well  as 
urt>an  areas  in  all  of  our  50  States.  We  have 
more  homeless  people  today  than  in  any  time 
since  ttie  Great  Depression,  and  ttieir  num- 
t)ers  continue  to  grow.  Many  stielters  are  al- 
ready full  and  must  tum  away  people  every 
night. 

Making  this  crisis  even  more  urgent  are  the 
families  with  children  wtio  comprise  almost 
one-third  of  ttie  tiomeless  population.  A  study 
released  recently  tiy  ttie  ChlkJ  Welfare.  League 
of  America  and  Traveler's  AkJ  International  re- 
ports that  for  every  10  homeless  adults,  8 
chlklren  are  affected.  Few  shelters  were  de- 
signed for  families,  and  some  cities  tiave  no 
family  stielters.  Families  often  must  separate 
to  find  temporary  shelter. 

We  must  maintain  a  strong  commitment  to 
provkle  at  least  a  necessary  minimum  of  food 
and  stielter  for  ttiose  wtio  tiave  none.  We 
must  be  particularly  mindful  to  protect  ttiose 
least  able  to  fend  for  ttiemselves:  America's 
ctiildren.  Througtiout  our  history,  Americans 
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have  been  blessed  by  a  wealth  of  natural  re- 
sources. But  we  have  not  yet  eliminated 
tiomelessness  and  tiunger  from  our  midst 
Ttiese  problems  require  extensive  bipartisan 
efforts.  We  must  constantiy  evaluate  ttie  fund- 
ing for  existing  programs  and  ttie  need  for 
new  programs. 

I  will  continue  to  call  for  adequate  funding 
for  the  Federal  Emergency  Management 
Agency  Food  and  Shelter  Services  and  the 
Temporary  Emergency  Food  Assistance  Pro- 
gram. These  programs  are  not  exempt  from 
Gramm-Rudman-Holllngs  Act  cuts,  even 
though  they  can  help  alleviate  the  crises  of 
tiomelessness  and  hunger.  H.R.  558  Is  an- 
other step  toward  ttiis  goal. 

But  to  really  solve  these  problems,  we  must 
look  carefully  at  their  underlying  causes.  Un- 
employment, cuts  In  k>w-income  tiousing,  and 
deinstitutionalization  of  mental  patients  tiave 
all  forced  people  out  into  the  sti-eets.  H.R.  558 
will  help  meet  the  temporary  needs  of  the 
tiomeless,  but  we  must  also  offer  kxig-term 
solutions.  These  solutions  shouU  Include  ef- 
fective job-training  and  placement  assistance, 
adequate  Federal  support  for  affordat>le  hous- 
ing, and  responsible  funding  for  physrcal  and 
mental  health  care.  H.R.  558,  ttiough  It  will 
surely  ease  the  pain  of  many,  is  a  stopgap 
measure.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
long-term  solutions. 

As  we  concenti^ate  on  the  homeless  and 
the  hungry  in  our  Nation,  we  cannot  forget 
poverty  and  hunger  around  ttie  worW.  Through 
such  events  as  Hands-Aaoss-America  and 
Live-AkJ,  Americans  have  stiown  ttieir  concern 
about  domestic  and  international  tiunger.  But 
our  development  assistance  and  food  akj  pro- 
grams have  not  fared  well  in  recent  years. 
Their  funding  has  decreased  wtilie  funding  for 
foreign  military  assistance  programs  tias  In- 
creased. I  feel  strongly  that  U.S.  development 
and  food  assistance  should  be  a  higher  priori- 
ty in  our  budget. 

Our  country  has  a  history  of  wtiich  all  Amer- 
icans can  be  proud.  But  tiomelessness  and 
hunger  threaten  to  taint  our  heritage.  As  a 
worid  leader,  the  United  States  must  be  fore- 
most in  its  efforts  to  combat  these  scourges. 
We  must  work  ceaselessly  for  ttie  elimination 
of  tiomelessness  and  hunger  from  our  Natkin 
and  our  world.  The  Urgent  Relief  for  the 
Homeless  Act  is  but  a  start 


THE  MONTGOMERY  GI  BILL 


HON.  JACK  FIELDS 

or  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  25,  1987 

Mr.  FIELDS.  Mr.  .Speaker,  offkaal  business 
prevented  me  from  tieing  tiere  to  cast  my  vote 
in  favor  of  H.R.  1085,  legislation  to  make  per- 
manent ttie  peacetime  GI  bill.  I  woukl  like  to 
express  my  strong  support  for  reaffirming 
Congress'  commitment  to  provkling  readjust- 
ment t>enefits  for  our  Nation's  veterans. 

First  estat>llshed  as  a  3-year  test  program, 
ttie  new  GI  t>ill  Is  already  a  proven  success. 
Ttie  Army  reported  a  24  percent  Increase  In 
high  quality  recruits  In  the  Army  Reserve  com- 
ponents during  ttie  first  year  of  ttie  new  GI  txll. 
The  Army  also  claimed  a  9  percent  increase 
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ki  ttw  nuntut  of  Mg^  achool  grauctato  recruits 
Mid  c  2B^noraMM  in  6-yMf  wiMnMnts  during 
ttiii  pailod.  CumiMlM  iMilics  tor  ttte  first 
18  monVw  of  Itw  program  show  ■  pwticipa 
ion  ral*  of  nwrs  than  250,000  active  duty  re- 
onAi  in  al  branchaa  of  tha  Aimad  Forces. 
Tba  MBit  airalafals  sMialics  show  ttiat  84 
paicani  of  at  now  Army  racruits  are  signing 
up  for  ttw  naw  Gl  ba.  Thaaa  figuras  dearly 
a  dremaMc  incraaaa  in  participation 
i  and  quaWy  lacnila  in  ttio  Armed  Forces 
since  ttw  InosfMion  of  ttw  program. 

Alttiough  Itta  primary  purpoae  of  the  new  Gl 
tal  is  to  provida  raad|uatman(  education  bene- 
Mi  to  our  young  men  and  women  following 
aarvtoa,  Ifia  M  has  aiao  aatablshed  itself  as  a 
ma)or  raonMmani  and  ralanlion  tool.  Hun- 
dreds of  Vttusands  of  young  people,  who  oth- 
awfaa  migfii  not  have  been  able  to  afford 
post  secondary  training,  can  now  go  to  col- 
laga  or  pursue  addWonal  education  after  leav- 
ing the  aarvioa. 

Today,  the  AN  Volunteer  Armed  Forces  are 
ragardad  as  a  suooaaa.  But  it  is  generally  un- 
dsrstood  ttiat  the  mMary  wiH  come  under 
piaaaive  in  the  next  5  years  because  of  fewer 
potonNal  recniils.  The  17-to  20-year-old  age 
group  is  shrinldng.  By  1991  there  wMI  be  just 
over  13  mMon  in  this  age  group,  a  reduction 
1mm  17.5  mHon  in  1960.  This  means  ttiat  It 
wH  be  neoesaary  to  recruit  one  out  of  every 
two  elgliie  nor>oo>ego  persons  by  the  earty 
1990'a. 

The  rtew  Gl  biH  has  t>een  and  will  continue 
to  be  a  maior  factor  is  attracting  numbers  and 
ijuatty  tar  Active  and  Reserve  forces.  New  re- 
cruMs  acroas  the  country  are  citing  education 
benefNs  aa  tttair  principal  reason  for  enfisting. 
It  ia  a  low  coat  and  highly  patriotic  means  for 
IWa  Nalton's  young  people,  who  could  not 
olharwiaa  afford  it,  to  further  ttieir  education 
and  ttian  lUly  achieve  their  potential  both  as 
maitora  IndMduals  and  as  informed  citizens. 

Mr.  Spaaltar,  the  ovenwhekning  success  of 
ttw  new  Gl  bM  in  recruiting  and  retaining  the 
best  and  brightest  of  young  Americans  Into 
our  Aimed  Forces  truly  justifies  matung  the 
program  permanent  by  law.  A  vote  In  favor  of 
ttw  Montgomery  Gl  biH  is  a  vote  for  America's 
Mure  security  as  weH  as  prudent  investment 
in  otr  Nation's  human  resources. 


MEESE  IGNORES  BILL  OF 
RIGHTS 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

OrCAUFOKRIA 
HI  THX  HOUSE  or  BKPBXSERTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  25,  1987 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  CaMfomia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Itta  Comttulion's  fourth  amendment  protects 
each  of  ua,  our  homes,  offices,  and  bodies, 
Anom  unreaaonabie  aoarchos  t>y  ttie  Govern- 
ment U.S.  Attorney  General  Edwin  Meese 
dearly  doaant  understand  this  basic  Ameri- 
can guarantoa  when  he  demands  random 
dnjg  taaNng  of  actwuWaaLliun. 

The  PWtoda^iWa  Inquirer  in  the  following 
edHoiW  taiiaa  Mr.  Meese  to  tasic  for  this  de- 
pioraUe  lnliati>o.  I  commend  the  edttorial  to 
tlw  attsnion  of  my  ooHeegues  and  to  every- 
one wfw  raapects  the  requirements  of  the 
U.S.  ConaMulioa 
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Mnsx  loifOHBS  Bill  op  Rights 

UJB.  Attorney  General  Edwin  Meese  3d  Is 
s  mjui  of  simple  locic.  He's  acalnst  drugs. 
He's  specimlly  scalnst  drug  use  in  the 
achooU.  He  thinks  It's  important  that 
schoolteachers  set  an  example  for  their  stu- 
dents, and  teachers  who  use  drugs  would  set 
a  deplorable  example. 

Who  could  argue?  The  trouble  with  Mr. 
Meese's  simple  logic  is  where  It  carries  him 
next.  He  reasons  ^hat  to  ensure  that  teach- 
ers don't  use  drugs,  they  should  l>e  required 
to  urinate  for  government  Inspection  as  a 
condition  of  employment.  He's  putting  the 
Justice  Department's  weight  t>ehlnd  that 
position  In  a  brief  filed  in  a  New  York  appel- 
late covrt. 

The  trouble  with  Mr.  Meese's  thinking 
here  is  that  It  ignores  the  Bill  of  Rights. 
That's  often  the  case  with  Mr.  Meese,  which 
is  a  nagging  worry  since  he's  the  nation's 
chief  law-enforcement  officer. 

Mandatory  urine  tests  invade  an  Individ- 
ual's privacy.  The  Fourth  Amendment  to 
the  Constitution  prohibits  government  au- 
thorltlss  from  subjecting  Individuals  to  un- 
reasonable searches  and  seizures  without 
prottable  cause  to  justify  the  Intrusion.  Nu- 
merous federal  courts  have  ruled  that  the 
Fourth  Amendment  governs  mandatory 
urine  tests.  Sometimes  such  tests  are  found 
to  be  "reasonable,"  even  though  they  over- 
ride privacy  rights,  when  they  are  found  to 
be  necessary  to  ensure  public  safety— as  for 
train  eagineers,  for  example. 

But  there  would  l>e  nothing  reasonable 
about  trampling  the  privacy  rights  of  teach- 
ers in  a  blind  crusade  against  drugs.  There 
is  no  reason  to  t>elieve  that  teachers  as  a 
class  are  drug  users  any  more  than  any 
other  group.  Of  course  their  role,  like  many, 
is  essential  to  society— but  so  too  are  their 
rights  as  individuals. 

Thatls  the  concept  Mr.  Meese  apparently 
can't  s*e.  The  Fourth  Amendment,  like  the 
entire  Bill  of  Rights,  was  created  to  restrain 
government  from  intruding  unjustifiably 
upon  the  freedom  of  individuals.  If  authori- 
ties have  reason  to  believe  a  teacher  is  using 
illegal  drugs,  the  Fourth  Amendment  em- 
powers them  to  override  that  person's  priva- 
cy rights  to  deal  with  the  problem. 

By  contrast.  Mr.  Meese  would  Jettison  the 
privacy  rights  of  entire  classes  of  workers— 
not  on  evidence  of  Illegal  behavior,  collec- 
tively or  individually,  but  because  he  wants 
to  crusade  against  drugs.  This  time  he  tar- 
gets schoolteachers.  Separately  the  Reagan 
administration  proposes  the  same  treatment 
for  half  the  federal  bureaucracy  and  mil- 
lions of  truck  drivers.  Who's  next?  The 
entire  rationale  of  the  Fourth  Amendment 
is  ignored. 

In  his  zeal  to  make  America  drug  free,  Mr. 
Meese  would  leave  Americans  less  free. 


HUMAN  RIGHTS  IN  CUBA:  WHY 
DOISN'T  THE  U.N.  CALL  A 
SPADE  A  SPADE? 


HON.  WM.  S.  BROOMFIELD 

OP  M ICHIGAM 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  25,  1987 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Spealter,  a  lot  has 
been  said  atxxjt  the  sfKXtcomings  of  the 
United  Nations.  Much  of  the  recent  criticism 
has  t>een  valid.  Alttwugh  Improvements  In  that 
intemafonal  organization  have  been  made, 
probiems  remain.  The  recent  decision  by  the 
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U.N.'s  Human  Rights  Commisaion  In  Geneva 
is  a  case  in  point 

Members  pf  that  body  recentty  voted  not  to 
express  ttwt  concerns  about  Cuba's  human 
rights  violatipns  by  not  putting  human  rights 
practices  in  Una  country  on  ttte  agerxta.  The 
suppression  of  human  rights,  opposition 
groups,  organized  religion  and  ttte  free  press 
are  part  of  the  baggage  that  most  Mandst- 
Leninist  governments  carry.  Nicaragua,  a  mini- 
CutM,  is  a  case  In  point 

Those  recentty  released  from  Castro's  jails 
tell  of  beatfrigs  and  being  tortured.  Cuban 
prison  condtions  are  horrible.  Castro  has 
always  dealt  harshly  with  dissidents.  They  pay 
a  heavy  price  for  opposing  his  totalitarian 
ways. 

Most  regrettable  is  the  fact  that  Cuba  has 
been  protected  against  the  legitimate  criticism 
of  U.N.  bodies  wtiile  ttwt  government  contin- 
ues to  routinely  violate  human  rights.  By  slull- 
fully  aligning  itself  with  the  Soviet  and  the 
nonaligned  blocs,  the  Cubans  have  bought 
protection  for  themselves.  This  enabled  them 
to  cieverty  a^oid  the  condemnation  that  they 
justly  deserve  for  their  abominat>le  human 
rights  record  It  is  Ironic  that  Undo  Sam  still 
pays  a  large  part  of  the  bill  for  an  organization 
tfut  plays  such  tragic  gamesi 

With  tliese  cofKems  In  mind,  I  commertd 
ttie  following  editorial  from  the  Washington 
Post  to  my  colleagues  in  the  House. 
[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Mar.  23. 1987] 
Cuba's  Crikes— Even  thk  U.N.  Could  Not 

ICIf  ORE  THKH  POREVKR 

(By  Jeane  Kirkpatrick) 

Something  important  happened  at  the 
United  Nations  Human  Rights  Commission 
meeting  in  Geneva  a  short  time  ago.  By  a 
vote  of  19  to  18  with  six  abstentions,  com- 
mission delegates  voted  not  to  express  their 
concern  about  Cuba's  human  rights  viola- 
tions and  not  to  put  Cuban  human  rights 
practices  on  the  agenda.  But  the  mutilated 
hands,  blinded  eyes,  deep  scars  and  elo- 
quent, wrenching  accounts  of  former  prison- 
ers could  not  be  avoided  by  the  diplomats. 

Although  the  Cul>an  govenunent  called  it 
a  "crushing  defeat"  for  the  United  States,  it 
was  in  fact  a  victory.  It  exposed  the  struc- 
ture of  politics  Inside  the  United  Nations,  Il- 
lustrated why  U.N.  iMdies  are  unable  to  con- 
sider politics^  and  moral  questions  on  their 
merits,  and  dramatized  what  might  l>e  ac- 
complished If  such  U.N.  institutions  as  the 
Human  Rights  Commission  were  made  to 
function  as  they  were  intended. 

"Just  the  fact  that  we  made  them  see  and 
hear  the  human  rights  violations  with  their 
own  eyes  is  a  victory,"  a  former  Cuban  polit- 
ical prisoner  said.  He  is  surely  right.  For  2W 
decades,  evidence  of  savage  repression  and 
barbaric  prison  conditions  In  Cuba  has  accu- 
mulated, but  no  U.N.  Ixxly  had  taken  note 
of  Cuba's  oontinulng  serious  violations  of 
the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights. 

Until  now,  CulML  had  l)een  wholly  protect- 
ed against  the  censure  of  U.N.  bodies  while 
driving  more  than  a  million  of  Its  citizens 
into  exile  and  imprisoning  countless  others 
for  purely  political  offenses.  More  than  any 
other  country  In  the  Americas,  CuImi  has  re- 
pressed freedom  of  speech,  religion,  assem- 
bly, press  and  denied  its  citizens  the  right  to 
emigrate. 

Culm's  record  has  never  come  to  the  at- 
tention of  n.N.  human  rights  l>odies  because 
those  institutions  are  "wired."  They  have 
long  t>een  controlled  by  blocs  of  nations 
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that  operate  like  an  international  protec- 
tion racket.  Cutw  is  a  member  of  Iwth  the 
Soviet  and  the  nonaligned  blocs— whose 
memlwrs  protect  one  another  against  nega- 
tive political  actions  In  the  U.N.  Culn  is.  in 
addition,  very  active  among  the  Latins  and. 
with  Mexico  and  Nicaragua,  has  worked 
hard  to  forge  South  American  countries 
Into  a  "progressive"  Latin  bloc  that  would 
support  the  regressive  practices  of  Marxist 
states. 

Inside  the  U.N..  it  is  understood  that 
human  rights  complaints  cannot  succeed 
against  meml>ers  of  blocs.  So  no  human 
rights  complaints  are  brought  against  mem- 
bers of  the  African,  ASEAN,  Soviet  or  Is- 
lamic groups,  or  meml>ers  of  the  nonaligned 
nations.  This  is  why  U.N.  bodies  remained 
silent  while  the  Ethiopian  government  mur- 
dered 100,000  of  its  own  citizens  with  a 
brutal  forced-relocation  program,  while 
Libya  invaded  Chad,  while  Nicaragua  de- 
stroyed the  Misldto,  Suma  and  Rama  Indian 
communities.  Like  Ethiopia,  Libya  and  Nica- 
ragua, Cuba  enjoys  the  protection  of  the 
overlapping  Soviet  and  nonaligned  blocs. 

The  practice  of  using  human  rights  as  a 
political  weapon  is  so  entrenched  it  has 
come  to  be  accepted  as  part  of  the  nature  of 
things  in  the  U.N.  It  Is  very  rarely  chal- 
lenged, and  challenges,  when  they  occur, 
are  unwelcome  and  disturbing.  Twice 
l>efore,  regarding  Poland  and  Afghanistan. 
Reagan  administration  human  rights  repre- 
sentatives successfully  challenged  the 
system.  But  the  effort  to  make  Cuban 
human  rights  violations  the  focus  of  atten- 
tion this  year  was  a  more  fundamental  and 
more  dramatic  challenge.  It  focused  on  es- 
tablished patterns  of  human  rights  depriva- 
tions by  a  government  extremely  active  and 
Influential  In  U.N.  politics. 

"Why  novr?"  Journalists  and  other  dele- 
gates inquired  when  the  UJS.  representa- 
tives began  their  efforts  to  focus  attention 
on  Cuban  human  rights  abuses.  After  all, 
they  said,  information  on  the  institutional- 
ized repression  and  torture  has  been  avail- 
able for  decades.  Recently,  however,  three 
new  factors  were  added. 

First  has  been  the  accumulation  of  evi- 
dence on  Cul>a's  political  prisons  gathered 
from  long-term  prisoners  who  have  recently 
Ijeen  released.  This  evidence  has  received 
growing  public  attention  through  the  ef- 
forts of  the  CutMin  American  Foundation 
and  has  been  dramatized  through  the  bril- 
liant memoir  of  Armando  Valladares 
("Against  All  Hope"). 

A  second  factor  has  been  the  determina- 
tion, persistence  and  skill  of  U.S.  permanent 
representative  to  the  United  Nations,  Am- 
bassador Vernon  Walters,  and  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  State  Alan  L.  Keyes  in  foreing 
International  attention  on  Cuba's  human 
rights  violations.  Walters  delivered  a  power- 
ful speech  in  Geneva,  citing  case  after  case 
of  Cuba's  criminal  abuse  of  dissidents.  In 
Washington,  Keyes  mounted  a  worldwide 
lobbying  effort  to  secure  support  for  the 
Geneva  effort. 

With  rare  imagination,  the  new  U.S. 
human  rights  commissioner,  San  Francisco 
trial  lawyer  E.  Rol>ert  Wallach,  treated  the 
U.N.  Human  Rights  Commission  as  a  court 
Into  which  he  brought  compelling  witnesses 
and  testimony  on  the  repr^slon  of  freedom 
and  the  Incidents  of  torture  and  abuse  in 
Cuba's  prisons.  The  final  vote  demonstrated 
how  persuasive  this  effort  was. 

Some  of  those  who  stood  with  Cuba— Bul- 
garia, Byelorussia,  Ethiopia,  East  Germany, 
Mozambique,  Nicaragua,  the  Soviet  Union- 
are  Cuba's  fellow  memliers  in  the  Soviet 
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"world  system."  They  always  vote  together. 
There  was  also  no  surprise  in  the  votes  of 
Algeria,  Congo,  India,  Mexico,  Yugoslavia 
and  China.  These  independent  countries 
almost  always  align  themselves  with  the 
Soviet  bloc. 

But  the  saddest  votes  cast  to  protect 
Cuban  practices  against  U.N.  scrutiny  were 
those  of  three  Latin  democracies — Venezu- 
ela, Colombia  and  Argentina.  Each  luiows  a 
lot  about  Castro's  prisons  and  political  pris- 
oners and  also  about  his  support  for  guerril- 
las and  violence  in  the  hemisphere.  It  is  said 
that  Castro  himself  telephoned  the  leaders 
of  these  Latin  governments  with  appeals  for 
solidarity.  It  is  also  said  that  C^ttan  repre- 
sentatives were  vaguely  Intimidating  in 
their  appeals  to  fellow  Latins.  But  unlike 
Costa  Rica,  which  stood  with  the  other  de- 
mocracies, or  Brazil,  which  al)stained,  Ar- 
gentina, Colombia  and  Venezuela  suc- 
cimil>ed  to  Castro's  appeals  for  Latin  soli- 
darity. 

Otherwise,  the  democracies  stood  togeth- 
er. Still,  the  whole  pattern  of  alignment  on 
this  issue  tells  us  things  aliout  the  world 
that  our  government  would  rather  not  think 
about. 


NATIONAL  COMPUTER 
LEARNING  MONTH 


HON.  CARLOS  J.  MOORHEAD 

OP  CALIPORRIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  25,  1987 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  Introduce  a  significant  resolution  to 
re<x>gnize  the  importance  of  the  role  of  com- 
puters in  the  education  of  America's  students 
and  to  designate  the  month  of  Octotier  1987 
as  "National  Computer  Learning  Month." 

Computer  teaming  Month  activities  are  al- 
ready t)eing  planned  within  the  private  sector. 
These  activities  will  provide  opportunities  for 
teachers,  parents,  and  students  to  learn  more 
about  the  technology  that  is  playing  an  in- 
creasing role  in  their  lives  at  home,  school, 
and  work. 

With  this  official  designatron.  Congress  will 
go  on  record  as  encouraging  parents  and  edu- 
cators through(XJt  the  country  to  participate  in 
Computer  teaming  Month  activities.  The  pri- 
mary objectivies  of  these  activities  are  to  pro- 
vide a  forum  fcx  the  exctuinge  of  information 
about  ttte  educational  use  of  computers  and 
software  and  to  promote  the  effective  use  of 
technology  already  in  place. 

This  resolution  involves  no  cost  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government  What  it  does  is  focus  atten- 
tion on  the  importance  of  educating  America's 
youth  about  computer  technology  to  ensure 
their  eventual  participatkjn  in  a  society  that 
heavily  utilizes  computers. 

There  are  a  number  of  specific  beneficiaries 
of  Computer  teaming  Month  activities  arxJ 
publrcations: 

Many  educators  and  administrators  are  not 
yet  familiar  enough  with  computers  to  effi- 
ciently and  effectively  integrate  tiiem  into  the 
curriculum.  One  purpose  of  Computer  team- 
ing Month  is  to  disseminate  kjeas  ttiat  will  akj 
school  systems  in  utilizing  computers  in  ways 
to  promote  t>etter  learning. 

Parents  are  concerned  with  the  quality  of 
education  tfieir  ctulcjren  receive.  They  want  to 
t>e  assured  that  students  are  exposed  to  c^r- 
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riculums  that  will  prepare  them  for  eventual 
participation  in  an  increasingly  oomptex  socie- 
ty. Parents  need  to  understand  how  computer- 
assisted  instruction  can  posaitively  contribute 
to  their  chikf's  education,  ar>d  Computer 
teaming  Month  publications  win  promote  that 
understanding. 

Finally,  it  Is  essential  that  ail  students  be 
given  the  opportunity  to  understand  and  utilize 
the  computers  in  their  schools.  Students  need 
instructk>n  and..guklance  In  the  use  of  ttie  ma- 
chines to  take  full  advantage  of  computer- 
akled  instructk>n. 

Computer  technology,  and  our  profK>etx:y  in 
its  development  and  utilization,  is  one  of  the 
keys  to  ensuring  American  technok>gic  growth 
in  a  competitive  vrarid  market  The  education 
of  America's  youth  in  ttiat  technology  is  criti- 
cal to  that  positk>n. 

(Computer  teaming  Month,  October  1987, 
will  provide  a  focal  point  to  promote  these 
goals  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  ttus 
resolutk}n. 


DRUG  TESTING 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OF  INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVZS 

Wednesday,  March  25,  1987 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  woukj  like  to 
insert  my  Washington  Report  for  Wedr>esday, 
March  25.  1987  into  the  CONGRESSiONAt 
Record: 

The  growing  use  of  drug  tests  in  the  work- 
place is  shaping  up  as  a  difficult  and  divisive 
issue  for  the  next  decade.  Thousands  of  per- 
sons across  the  country  are  l>eing  asked  to 
take  a  drug  test.  Some  agree;  others  refuse. 
Many  others  are  undecided  how  to  react. 

The  problems  raised  by  drug  tests  are  for- 
midable. Because  of  constitutional  safe- 
guards, different  standards  of  protection 
apply  to  goverrmient  employees  and  private 
sector  employees.  Some  companies  test 
workers  at  random,  while  others  only  test 
employees  who  exhibit  signs  of  drug  abuse. 
Some  companies  screen  only  Job  applicants, 
while  others  also  screen  current  employees. 
Some  employers  offer  rehabilitation  for 
those  who  test  positive;  others  fit«Tni»i  them 
outright.  Experts  disagree  over  the  reliabil- 
ity of  the  urinalysis  tests  in  use  today. 

Those  who  favor  drug  testing  insist  that 
an  employer  has  the  right  to  demand  that 
his  employees  are  drug-free.  They  maintain 
that  drug  use  costs  American  companies 
tens  of  bUlions  of  dollars  each  year  in  di- 
minished productivity  as  well  as  increased 
accidents  and  al>senteeism.  In  addition,  they 
say  that  drug  use  poses  the  threat  of  law- 
suits by  injured  co-workers  and  customers. 
Proponents  say  that  employers  are  simply 
concerned  with  performance  and  not  with 
enforcing  morality. 

Opponents  of  drug  testing  challenge  it  on 
several  grounds.  One  major  question  is 
whether  the  test  results  can  l>e  trusted.  An 
incorrect  test  could  have  a  devastating 
effect  on  someone's  career.  Officials  at  the 
National  Institute  of  Drug  Abuse  say  that 
screening  through  urinalysis  is  accurate,  but 
much  depend  on  the  quality  control  proce- 
dures followed  by  the  laboratory.  Other  ex- 
perts say  screening  tests  have  given  false 
readings  5%  to  20%  of  the  time.  There  are 
reports  that  passive  inhalation  of  marijuana 
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1  of  poppy  attda,  and  the  use 
o«er-Uie-oouiita'  druga.  such  aa 
,  can  euiae  falae  poatUve  results. 
New  canflrflBatory  technlquea  are  supposed 
to  be  very  aeeuimte.  but  they  are  quite  ex- 
pensive. Opponenta  of  teatlnc  alao  point  out 
that  there  are  several  ways  to  cheat  on  the 
drug  teats,  such  as  by  purchasing  a  urine 
aample  from  someone  else.  Foolproof  test- 
inc  peocedurea  could  Involve  significant  in- 
vaakna  of  privacy. 

There  are  many  emerging  questions  raised 
by  drug  teating  that  only  now  are  being  ad- 
dfMied  by  the  courta.  It  Is  still  too  early  to 
say  how  the  isauea  wOl  be  flnaUy  decided. 

nem  a  legal  standpoint,  there  is  a  differ- 
ence between  government  testing  and  pri- 
vate sector  teating.  Oovemment  employees 
may  datan  the  protection  of  the  Fourth 
Amendment  prohlbttion  against  unreason- 
able aearebes  and  seizures.  Private  sector 
employeea  cannot  invoke  this  constitutional 
protection  against  private  industry  testing 
!  the  Bm  of  Rights  restrains  only  the 
I  of  government  officials.  Court  chal- 
lenges by  private  sector  employees  are  In- 
stead baaed  upon  various  state  and  federal 
lawa.  union  contracts,  or  common  law. 

There  is  alao  a  difference  between  testing 
in  special  circumstances,  such  as  when  drug 
nee  la  loapected.  and  setting  up  programs  of 
mandatory,  random  testing  for  all  employ- 
eea. The  courts  have  generally  upheld  the 
employer'a  right  to  oigage  in  pre-employ- 
ment teating.  to  teat  those  who  show  abnor- 
mal beliavlor  in  their  wortc.  and  to  test  em- 
ployeea engaged  in  health  or  security  activl- 
tiea  who  are  Involved  in  accidents.  Mandato- 
ry, random  testing  is  much  more  controver- 
riaL  Critics  argue  that  it  is  imf  air  to  subject 
the  innocent  and  the  guilty  alike  to  intru- 
sive body  aearchea  in  order  to  find  a  few 
peraons  wlio  may  be  using  drugs.  They 
argue  tliat  such  testing  is  warranted  only  If 
there  ia  reason  to  believe  that  the  person 
was  using  dniga.  No  case  on  mandatory, 
randon  testing  lias  yet  reached  the  V£.  Su- 
preme Court  for  final  adjudication. 

Mandatory  drug  testing  has  existed  in  the 
military  since  IMl,  where  random  tests  are 
conducted  on  mwe  than  30%  of  the  uni- 
formed personnel  each  year.  Last  Septem- 
ber. President  Reagan  issued  an  executive 
«<der  announcing  a  plan  to  test  all  federal 
emidoyeee  within  the  executive  branch 
holding  "sensitive"  positions.  "Sensitive" 
categcvies  would  cover  people  working  in 
law  enforeement.  public  health  and  safety, 
and  air  traffic  control,  and  those  with  access 
to  classified  information.  Department  heads 
wOl  have  broad  discretion  in  determining 
who  win  be  subject  to  testing.  The  order 
could  cover  nearly  1.2  million  persons.  De- 
spite the  iwactlcal  and  legal  questions,  the 
Department  of  Transportation  recently 
became  the  first  agency  to  take  steps  to  im- 
plement the  President's  order.  Federal  em- 
Irioyee  groups  are  ehallotging  it  in  the 
eourta. 

Congress  is  currently  considering  legisla- 
tion to  set  up  a  iwogram  of  random  testing 
of  certain  private  aector  workers.  Including 
airline  employeea.  railroad  workers,  and 
track  and  bus  drivers.  But  many  Members 
of  Concrea  are  concerned  about  the  legal 
and  practical  problems  of  such  a  measure; 
aome  ronslrtfr  administering  tests  to  three 
mnUan  bus  and  truck  drivers  an  adminlstra- 
tire  nightmare. 

Although  drug  testing  is  probably  here  to 
stay,  my  gueas  is  that  the  debate  on  the 
proper  limits  of  testing  will  continue  for 
some  time.  It  wOl  be  the  topic  of  legislation. 
collective  bargaining,  and  lawsiiits  for  years 
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to  com&  The  balance  between  the  right  to  a 
safe  and  drug-free  workplace  and  an  individ- 
ual's rii^t  to  privacy  is  a  difficult  one.  Some 
people  feel  that  we  should  test  nobody  be- 
cause of  the  invasions  of  privacy;  others  be- 
lieve that  we  should  test  everylXKly  because 
the  threat  is  so  great.  The  issue  is  not  that 
simple.  The  proper  limits  of  testing  will 
vary  from  workplace  to  workplace,  depend- 
ing on  the  circumstances,  particularly  the 
degree  to  which  public  safety  is  a  factor. 

Govenunent  and  business  have  a  right  to 
do  what  they  can  to  contain  the  use  of 
drugs  in  the  workplace.  But  this  right  must 
be  used  in  a  cautious  and  Judicious  way. 
Throughout  the  debate,  we  must  remain 
sensitive  to  individual  concerns  of  privacy, 
accuracy,  and  legality. 


Marvh  25.  1987 


March  25,  1987 


DR.  ARTHUR  C.  CLARKE: 
"SHAPING  PEACE" 


HON.  WILLIAM  LEHMAN 

OP  FLORIDA 
I»  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  25,  1987 

Mr.  LS^MAN  of  Ftorida.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
these  days  when  the  subjects  of  arms  control 
and  SDI  are  never  far  from  our  minds,  I  would 
like  to  sitare  with  my  colleagues  the  perspec- 
tive of  Arthur  C.  Clarice,  expressed  In  a  "View- 
point" column  he  wrote  for  Space  Policy  mag- 
azine (May  1986).  Dr.  Clarke  is  a  prolific 
author  vnfio  has  written  such  books  as  2010: 
Odyssey  Two,  and  is  the  inventor  of  the  com- 
munk^tions  satellite. 

This  artde  projects  a  radk^lly  different  ra- 
tkxiale  from  whk:h  we  might  devekip  a  new 
and  more  moral  "arms  control"  polk:y:  initia- 
tives for  peace  that  foster  a  mutual  trust  and 
cooperaion. 

To  this  erxi,  Arthur  Clarke  raises  the  possi- 
bility of  hosting  student  exchanges  on  a  mass 
scale  with  the  Soviet  Unk}n  that  would  provide 
each  nafon  with  "hostages  of  peace."  Hope- 
fully, if  we  were  to  provkle  our  young  people 
with  the  opportunity  to  bridge  the  gaps  of  dis- 
tance arKi  understarxJing,  we  might  begin  to 
nurse  ttie  reciprocal  respect  that  is  ttie  urxJer- 
pinning  of  peaceful  relatxms. 

Anothor  ambitious  and  inspired  proposal 
that  Dr.  Clarke  advances,  is  a  United  States- 
UrNon  of  Soviet  Socialist  Reput>lk:  Mars  expe- 
dition. Instead  of  advocating  costly  and  pur- 
portedly "benevolent"  defense  initiatives, 
pooling  our  resources  for  such  an  adventure 
of  viskm  woukj  surely  prove  a  more  effective 
way  of  prorrwting  a  spirit  of  cooperation,  not 
confrontgtion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  hopeful  that  my  col- 
leagues will  give  due  conskleration  to  the  sug- 
gestions offered  by  Dr.  Qarke  wtien  they  are 
called  upon  to  review  the  decisksns  they  must 
make  on  SDI  arxi  arms  control. 
Srapiii G  Peace 
(By  Arthur  C.  Clarke) 

No  thbiklng  person  can  disagree  with  the 
hope  expressed  in  USSR  General  Secretary 
Gorbachev's  historic  statement  of  16  Janu- 
ary 1986  that  the  present  obscene  level  of 
nuclear  weaponry  will  be  vastly  reduced.  As 
studies  by  both  US  and  Soviet  scientists  sug- 
gest more  and  more  strongly,  even  a  frac- 
tion of  the  present  stockpiles  represents  a 
threat  not  only  to  the  human  species,  but  to 


all  life  on  Sarth.  by  triggering  a  'nuclear 
winter". 

Although  I  also  share  Secretary  Oortw- 
chev's  hope  that  the  arms  race  will  not  be 
extended  into  space,  it  is  very  important  to 
define  what  We  are  talking  about  here.  Para- 
doxically, the  existing  military  space  recon- 
naissance sygtems  are  benevolent  and  have 
helped  to  keep  the  peace  for  the  past  two 
decades.  To  endanger  them  would  threaten 
global  security. 

Secretary  Oort>achev  calls  for  the  banning 
of  'space  strike  weapons',  and  it  is  encourag- 
ing to  see  Chat  President  Reagan  agrees 
with  him.  In  his  famous  'Star  Wars'  address 
of  23  March  1983,  Mr.  Reagan  emphasized 
that  he  was  oalling  for  a  defensive  system  to 
'intercept  an4  destroy  strategic  l>alllstic  mis- 
siles l>efore  they  reach  our  own  soil'.  He 
went  on  to  say;  'I  clearly  recognize  that  de- 
fensive systetns  have  limitations  and  raise 
certain  problems  and  ambiguities.  If  paired 
with  offensiw  systems,  they  can  tie  viewed 
as  fostering  an  aggressive  policy,  and  no  one 
wants  that'ltiy  italics). 

So  President  Reagan  is  clearly  opposed  to 
space  strike  weapons'!  Even  if  (as  most  sci- 
entists believe)  his  hope  of  a  purely  defen- 
sive system  Is  technically  or  economically 
impossible,  it  is  not  an  ignoble  goal;  and  the 
debate  it  haa  engendered  may  yet  help  to 
divert  humarftind  from  the  road  to  ruin. 

But  let  us  not  waste  time  arguing  over 
military  hardware,  when  the  real  problem  is 
human  softvnre.  A  stable  peace  will  never 
be  possible  without  mutual  trust;  that  is  the 
first  requirement,  without  which  all  agree- 
ments and  treaties  are  worse  than  useless, 
t>ecause  they  obscure  the  real  issues. 

One  of  my  purposes  in  writing  2010:  Odys- 
sey Two  was  to  portray— and  thus  encour- 
age—USSR-US cooperation  in  space.  On  13 
September  1(84  I  concluded  my  address  to 
the  US  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions with  these  words: 

Only  eight  years  from  now  it  will  be  exact- 
ly half  a  mlBenium,  since  three  tiny  ships 
sailed  forth  from  Spain,  to  change  the  his- 
tory of  our  species.  And  three  is  about  right 
for  the  smallest  practical  Mars  expedition- 
one  uimianaed  cargo  vessel,  and  two 
manned  ships,  either  able  to  carry  both 
crews  in  an  emergency.  The  cost  would  be 
less  than  that  proposed  merely  for  research 
into  anti-ICBM  systems— let  alone  the  bill 
for  their  actual  deployment,  which  would  be 
orders  of  magnitude  greater.  Even  those 
who  think  that  such  expenditure  is  neces- 
sary will  surely  deplore  such  a  tragic  diver- 
sion of  resources. 

So  is  it  absurdly  optimistic  to  hope  that, 
by  Columbus  Day  1992,  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union  will  have  emerged 
from  their  long  winter  of  sterile  confronta- 
tion? That  would  t>e  none  too  soon  to  start 
talking  seriously  about  Mankind's  next,  and 
greatest,  adventure. 

More  and  more  interest  in  this  idea  is  de- 
veloping, and  Senator  Spark  Matsunaga  of 
Hawaii  has  recently  devoted  a  book.  The 
Mars  Project,  to  the  subject. 

Finally,  there  have  l>een  some  smaU  but 
encouraging  aigns  of  improvement  in  US- 
USSR  relations,  which  began  even  before 
the  historic  Gorliachev-Reagan  summit.  I 
was  delighted  recently  to  receive  videotapes 
of  the  live  aatellite  TV  'Spacebridge'  and 
'Peacechlld'  meetings,  when  groups  of 
young  Soviets  and  Americans  were  able  to 
talk,  laugh  and  sing  together,  almost  as  if 
they  shared  the  same  conference  hall.  Let 
us  have  many  more  Spacebridges! 

Better  still,  let  there  be  exchange  pro- 
grammes when  thousands — no,  tens  of  thou- 


sands!—of  teenagers  spend  at  least  a  year 
making  friends  in  each  others'  countries. 
This  could  stari  at  the  top,  with  the  families 
of  the  US  President,  the  General  Secretary, 
the  Congress,  the  Presidium.  Such  willing 
'hostages  of  peace'  could  provide  far  cheap- 
er, and  more  effective,  security  than  any 
Strategic  Defense  Initiative. 

Artists,  not  politicians,  shape  the  emo- 
tions of  an  age,  and  its  visions  of  the  future. 
The  young  British  composer  Sting  has  just 
released  a  beautiful  song  which  may  help 
signpost  the  road  to  peace.  It  is  called:  'Rus- 
sians love  their  children,  too'. 

The  world  would  sleep  easier  if  a  song 
echoing  the  same  view  was  climbing  the 
best-seller  lists  in  the  USSR.  Will  some 
Soviet  composer  please  accept  the  chal- 
lenge? 


PRIO  COUNTY.  TX 


HON.  E  (KKA)  de  U  GARZA 

OP  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  25,  1987 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  talk  a 
lot  in  this  House  about  keeping  govemrT>ent 
and  governmental  decisions  ck>se  to  the 
people — and  about  the  responsit>ilities  people 
shoukj  take  as  indivkluals  for  the  deciSK)ns 
VhaX  affect  their  communities  and  their  country. 

I  want  to  take  a  few  minutes  today  to  tell 
the  House  tfiat  in  my  home  district  in  south 
Texas,  people  do  more  than  talk  about  local 
concern  with  shaping  ttieir  future.  Our  people 
have  been  doing  something  about  it. 

To  be  specifk:,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  report 
about  orw  of  the  counties  I  represent— Frio 
County,  TX. 

L.ast  year,  community  leaders  in  Frio  County 
organized,  with  the  help  of  the  extension 
system,  to  take  an  indepth  look  at  their  com- 
munity and  the  problems  it  will  face  in  the 
years  to  come. 

The  results  of  that  study  were  compiled  into 
a  long-range  Frio  County  Extension  Program 
for  the  years  from  1987  through  1990.  Similar 
programs  have  been  drawn  up  for  almost  all 
other  counties  in  our  State,  but  I  want  to  tell 
you  briefly  today  about  the  plan  for  Frio 
County— and  I  want  to  tell  the  House  why 
action  likes  this  gives  me  so  much  confidence 
in  the  ability  of  our  people  to  govem  them- 
selves wisely. 

The  process  began  earty  last  year  when  the 
county  extension  executive  committee  invited 
leaders  from  all  walks  of  life  to  join  study  task 
forces  in  four  areas — agricultural  and  natural 
resources;  home  ecoriomks  arxi  family  con- 
cerns; 4-H  and  youth;  and  community  devel- 
opment Altogether,  a  total  of  46  citizens 
agreed  to  serve  on  those  task  forces.  They  in- 
cluded farmers,  ranchers,  bankers,  house- 
wives, txjsiness  people,  the  manager  of  a 
pecan  shelling  plant,  educators,  secretaries, 
government  workers,  a  clergyman,  a  horse- 
shoer,  city  offk:ials,  an  insurarKe  agent,  and  a 
real  estate  agent,  an  appraiser  and  a  dentist 

These  Frio  County  citizens,  like  ttrose  in 
other  Texas  (xxjnties,  sat  down  to  ask  them- 
selves some  specifk:  questions: 

What  issues  pose  the  greatest  challenges 
to  the  people  of  our  county  in  the  next  4 
years? 
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And  what  suggestions  for  meeting  these 
needs  arxi  challenges  of  the  fuhjre  can  we 
kJerrtify? 

The  task  forces  did  their  job  last  summer. 
The  results  were  then  reviewed  by  the  citizen 
leaders  who  make  up  the  country  extension 
executive  committee,  and  by  the  hard-working 
county  extension  staff.  Out  of  this  process, 
there  came  a  list  of  issues  tfiat  the  citizens  of 
Frio  County  want  to  address  over  the  next  few 
years— a  specifk:  list  of  priorities  for  action  in 
the  future,  and  specific  suggestions  about  how 
progress  can  t>e  made. 

Recentty,  I  was  given  a  copy  of  the  report 
by  three  visitors  from  my  district,  including 
Andres  Garza,  Sr.,  tfw  city  manager  of  Pear- 
sail,  his  wife,  Adeline,  arxi  Angelita  Trevirx). 

Looking  through  tiie  report  convinces  me 
that  anyone  wtx}  reads  the  Frio  Ckninty  blue- 
print will  t>e  impressed  with  the  way  ttie  lead- 
ers of  this  Texas  county  have  dor>e  tfieir  job.  I 
realize  that  a  similar  blueprint  drawn  t}y  citizen 
leaders  in  ott>er  parts  of  tfie  country  may  have 
different  priorities  in  some  fields.  But  I  tiiink 
tfiat  the  problems  and  opportunities  kientifed 
in  this  south  Texas  county  also  ftave  much  in 
common  with  the  problems  of  ottier  parts  of 
the  country,  and  I  want  to  share  with  the 
House  some  of  the  highlights  of  tiie  Frio 
County  plan. 

In  the  fiekl  of  agriculture,  for  example,  the 
Frio  Ckxjnty  plan  points  out  ttiat  agriculture  is 
the  most  vital  industry  in  tfie  world,  and  the 
most  misurxierstood  irxiustry.  The  plan  calls 
for  programs  of  publk:  education  to  help  the 
non-farming  public  urxierstarxj  what  agricul- 
ture is  all  atxxjt  arxi  wtiy  a  health  and  pros- 
perous agriculture  is  good  business  for  all 
Americans.  Anottier  high-priority  issue  in  the 
field  of  agriculture,  according  to  the  Frio 
(bounty  plan,  is  tfie  question  of  future  water 
supply.  Tfie  plan  calls,  among  otfier  things,  for 
encouraging  famiers  to  w(xK  on  reducing 
water  losses  that  occur  during  irrigation. 

In  tfie  area  of  home  and  family  issues,  tfie 
Frio  County  plan  kJentifies  priorities  tfiat  will 
be  familiar  to  people  all  over  this  country — in 
big  cities  as  well  as  in  rural  areas.  The  plan 
gives  top  priority  to  working  on  issues  includ- 
ing care  for  the  elderly,  finding  ways  to  help 
families  cope  with  stress  and  searching  for 
new  jot>-creating  businesses  in  the  county, 
working  hard  to  combat  alcohol  and  drug 
abuse,  and  finding  ways  to  help  homemakers 
wfx}  enter  tfie  work  force  when  they  reach 
middle  age. 

In  the  fiehj  of  youth  issues,  the  plan  calls 
for  teaching  tfie  publk:  that  the  4-H  program — 
while  It  continues  to  provide  traditional  training 
in  agrknilture  and  home  economk:s — now  also 
has  a  broader  purpose.  The  program  tfiese 
days  also  trains  young  people  in  a  wkie  varie- 
ty of  fields  ranging  from  community  improve- 
ment to  electrical  work,  money  management, 
and  many  otfier  subjects.  Taken  as  a  wfx>le, 
4-H  is  and  overall  youth  devekx>ment  F>ro- 
gram  that  teacftes  leadership  and  citizenship 
skills  as  well  as  raising  livestock  and  cooking. 
Tfie  plan  calls  for  getting  tfiose  facts  to  the 
public,  for  involving  more  adult  leaders,  par- 
ents, and  private  sponsors,  and  for  reaching 
out  to  bring  more  senkx  citizens  into  tfie  pro- 
gram to  pass  on  tfieir  experience  to  tfie  rising 
generation. 
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In  the  fieki  of  community  development,  fi- 
nally, the  Frio  County  plan  recommended  that 
citizens  work  together  to  organize  «i  ecorxxn- 

k:  devetopment  board  for  tfie  county.  The 
(xxjnty's  economy  has  been  oriented  to  oa 
and  agriculture,  arxi  tfie  cfwllenge  lor  the 
future  is  finding  ways  to  restore  tf>e  economy. 
To  reduce  tfie  drain  of  young  people  »*ho 
leave  tfie  area,  arxi  to  improve  Itie  quality  of 
life  generally  in  Frio  County. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  know  what  the  future 
holds  for  ttiis  south  Texas  county.  But  I  do 
know  that  its  people  have  the  intelligence. 
dedk:ation,  and  skill  needed  to  kx>k  their  prob- 
lems in  tfie  face  and  make  plans  for  moving 
toward  a  better  future.  Tfiat  is  what  Amerkan 
citizenship  is  all  about,  and  I  sakjte  the  people 
of  Frio  County . 


FEDERAL  CHARTER  FOR  82D 
AIRBORNE  DIVISION  ASSOCIA- 
TION 


HON.  FRANK  McCLOSKEY 

OP  INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  25.  1987 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
into^oducing  legislation  to  authorize  a  Federal 
Charter  for  the  82d  Airborne  Division  Associa- 
tion. Tfie  association  was  organized  on  ttiis 
date  in  1942.  Tfie  association  is  a  philanthrop- 
k:  organization  consisting  of  veterans  of  tfie 
82d  Airt)ome  Diviskjn  with  cfiapters  nation- 
wide and  a  memt)ership  of  more  ttian  20,000. 

Granting  such  recognition  by  tfie  Congress 
to  the  82d  Alrtxjme  Divisk>n  Association  will 
enfiance  tfie  association's  ability  to  continue 
Its  charitak}le,  educational,  patrntk:,  and  civic 
improvement  activities.  The  association  was 
organized  while  tfie  divisk>n  was  in  England 
preparing  for  the  Normandy  invaskxi  arxj  in- 
creasing its  ranks  while  it  served  as  Amerk:a's 
Guard  of  Honor  in  tfie  occupation  of  Berlin. 

An  eariy  purpose  of  tfie  association  was  to 
create  an  educational  fund  to  be  used  to 
assist  the  children  of  troops  killed  in  action. 
This  fund  remains  at  tfie  center  to  provkle 
suitable  assistance  to  disadvantaged  children 
and  distressed  families.  It  is  txjt  one  signifi- 
cant example  of  the  type  of  nonprofit  volun- 
tary w(xk  performed  by  tfie  82d  Airborne  Dfvi- 
skjn  Association. 

The  82d  Airtx)me  Diviskwi  is  designed  to 
move  quickly  to  any  part  of  the  world  and  to 
be  prepared  to  fight  immediately  \xpor\  arrival. 
March  25  is  an  especially  important  date  for 
tfie  82d  Airtxxne  tiecause  on  tfiat  date  in 
1942  the  diviskin  was  reactivated  under  tfie 
command  of  Gen.  Omar  Bradley  and  became 
the  Army's  1st  Airtxxne  Divisk)n  under  the 
command  of  Maj.  Gen.  Mattiiew  B.  Rklgeway. 
Tfie  82d  Airborne  Division  was  originally  acti- 
vated in  Worid  War  I  as  an  infantiy  division 
and  participated  in  the  major  campaigns  of 
that  conflict 
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TEUBDTE  TO  HAROU}  F.  OODEN 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

BYELORUSSIAN  INDEPENDENCE 
DAY 


HON.  FRANK  R.  WOLF 


m 


orTxsamiA 
HOUSE  (W 


'ATtVKS 


WedneMlay.  March  25. 1987 

Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Spsakw.  on  Sunday.  March 
29.  in  Fiirfax,  VA.  the  17th  District.  Depart- 
mant  of  Virginia,  American  (.egion  wiH  hoid  its 
spring  conlafenco  at  which  Harold  F.  Ogden 
«■■  to  piaaented  a  plaque  commemorating 
his  sateeion  as  national  "Legionnaire  of  the 
Month"  IMI  July. 

For  Harold  Ogden.  ttiis  award  is  anottier  in 

•  long  Malory  of  commervlations  for  some  30 
years  of  asrvioe  in  tto  American  Legion. 

CotortsI  Ogden,  wfw  wM  to  90  years  old  on 
May  30,  is  a  combat  veteran  of  World  War  I, 
tmikiQ  departed  with  tto  2eth  Infantry  Division 
tor  San  Chauman.  France,  in  1917.  He  also 
aarvad  on  tto  headquarters  staff  of  General 
1917-18.  He  concluded  his  long 
of  mWary  senrioe— wtiich  started  as  a 
member  of  tto  Frat  Calvary.  Massachusetts 
Volunleer  MWa,  in  1916.  when  his  troop  par- 
tidpated  near  Fort  Bliss.  TX.  on  tto  Mexican 
border  in  tto  punitive  expedition  against 
Pancto  Via— with  tto  Ordinance  Corps,  retir- 
ing as  a  colonel  in  1957. 

He  is  considered  by  many  of  his  Legion- 
naire corwades  to  to  one  of  tto  most  out- 
standkig  Legionnaires  tto  Department  of  Vir- 
ginia has  IvKMm  in  many  years.  He  is  a  char- 
tar  member  of  Unknown  Soldnr  Post  44  in  Ar- 
Inglon.  VA,  and  in  1966  to  was  horwred  with 

•  LNe  Membership  Award  for  his  many  years 
of  dedtaatad  service  wtiich  included  a  term  as 
post  commartder. 

Throughout  his  long  Legion  career.  Colonel 
Ogden  has  served  on  numerous  national,  de- 
partment, dMrict  arxl  post  committees.  In  rec- 
ognilion  for  his  many  years  of  service  as  a 
chaplain,  to  was  bestowed  tto  titie  of  chap- 
lain emeritus  of  tto  17th  District,  Department 
of  Virginia.  He  has  also  received  a  citation 
and  medaWon  (or  community  service  from  tto 
Freedoms  Foundation  at  Valley  Forge  for  his 
leadership  in  post  44  programs. 

Harold  Ogden  is  primarily  responsible  for 
poat  44  having  tto  high  honor  of  placing  a 
wrsalh  at  tto  Tomb  of  tto  Unknown  SoWier  in 
Aiinglon  Manorial  Cemetery  on  Veterans  Day. 
Tto  wreath-laying  ceremony  has  been  an 
annual  event  for  tto  pest  24  years. 

Wlien  asked  recently  «bout  his  role  in  tto 
aucoeas  of  post  programs,  Colonel  Ogden  In- 
aistad  that  al  post  accomplishments  were  a 
raaull  of  team  effort  "What  counts  is  wtot 
waVa  done  together."  to  sakj. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  behalf  of  tto  citizens  of  tto 
lOlh  Dialrict  of  Virginia.  I  congratulate  HaroM 
F.  Ogden  on  being  selected  as  national  "Le- 
gkmnaira  of  tto  Month"  and  thank  him  for  his 
Me  of  service  to  his  feNow  man. 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

OP  NKW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  25,  1987 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  we  mark 
tto  69th  anniversary  of  tto  declaration  of  irt- 
deper>dence  of  tto  Byetorussian  Democratic 
Reput)iic.  I  join  with  Americans  of  Byetorus- 
sian descent  and  tto  people  of  Byetorussia  in 
celebrating  this  notable  event  IndependerK^ 
and  freedom  were  to  last  for  only  3  short 
years  for  these  t)rave  people  tofore  Invaston 
and  illegal  incorporatton  by  tto  Soviet  Unton 
took  place.  Yet  ttot  short  period  of  setf-deter- 
minatton  has  instilled  in  them  a  k>ve  of  free- 
dom ttot  66  years  of  Soviet  tyranny  cannot 
eradicate. 

Byetorussia  has  suffered  erxxmousty  in  that 
time.  It  has  been  estimated  that  up  to  6  millton 
of  ttietr  citizens  tove  suffered  death  in  prison 
and  concentration  camps  at  tto  tonds  of  tf>eir 
Russian  rulers,  in  a  systematk:  attempt  to  ex- 
terminate the  Byetorussian  kjentity.  Cultural 
and  religous  traditions  have  tieen  severly  cur- 
tailed and  respect  for  bask:  human  rights  com- 
ptotely  ignored. 

Last  year's  acckJent  at  tto  Chernobyl  nucle- 
ar powerplant  has  also  taken  its  toll  on  tto 
Byetorussian  people,  and  their  border  is  only  6 
miles  away,  arxJ  will  affect  tto  populatton  for 
years  to  come. 

Since  tto  last  time  we  marked  this  anniver- 
sary, tfiere  tos  been  a  great  deal  of  dlscus- 
ston  of  General  Secretary  Gortoctiev's  poltoy 
of  "glasrK>st"  or  greater  openness.  There  tos 
t>een,  for  example,  tto  release  of  important 
Soviet-Jewish  disskients.  While  not  wishing  to 
down  play  such  events,  tto  situation  in  Byelo- 
russia makes  me  skeptical  of  Russian  inten- 
ttons  to  improve  human  rights  ar)d  I  call  on 
ttom  to  prove  tfieir  openness  by  alk>wing 
greater  freedom  for  tto  people  of  Byelorussia 
and  of  all  captive  nattons. 

It  is  imperative  ttot  we,  in  America,  set  an 
example  as  leaders  of  tto  free  world  to  renew 
our  commitment  to  tto  aim  of  self-determina- 
tion for  tto  people  of  Byetorussia.  The  mes- 
sage must  to  that  they  have  not  been  forgot- 
ten, and  with  our  support  tto  struggle  for  free- 
dom ant  justice  will  go  on. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  ANNE  WEISS 


HON.  DOUGLAS  H.  BOSCO 

or  CAUrORMIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  25,  1987 

Mr.  SOSCO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  bring  to  my  colleagues'  at- 
tention tto  work  of  an  indivkluai  wto.  starting 
from  saatch,  has  built  one  of  tto  firmest  com- 
munity-tased  programs  for  sentor  citizens  in 
tto  country. 

Tto  umbrella  organization  for  ttiese  pro- 
grams is  tto  Humtx>tot  Senkx  Resources 
Center.  Tto  woman  wto,  more  than  anyone 
else,  is  responsibto  for  what  tto  Sentor  Re- 
source Center  has  t>ecome  today  is  Anne 
Weiss.  After  13  years  as  tto  organization's 
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first  and  only  executive  director,  sto  is  retiring 
April  1. 

Over  tto  years  stoce  tto  HumboWt  Senior 
Citizens  Council  first  established  a  small  infor- 
mation and  referral  servtoe  in  a  house  in 
Eureka  In  1074,  Anne  Weiss  and  her  col- 
leagues to\«  transformed  tto  Sentor  Re- 
source Center  into  a  national  model  for  tocal 
servtoes  to  sentor  citizens. 

Tto  Sentor  Resource  Center's  motto  is: 
"Lending  HimboMt  Sentors  a  Helping  Hand 
with  Self-Suf(toiency."  It  does  so  ttvough  pro- 
grams ranging  from  congregate  and  home-de- 
livered meala  to  adult  day  health  care,  an  Alz- 
heirrrar's  Resource  Center,  and  a  broad  range 
of  activities  and  servtoes  for  sentors.  Tto 
Sentor  Resource  Center  estat)lished  tto  first 
home  tiealth  care  servtoe  in  HumboMt  County, 
now  an  independent  entity,  and  has  directed 
much  of  its  efforts  to  helping  tto  frail  and 
infirm  ekjerly  to  continue  living  at  home. 

Tto  remarkabto  success  of  ttiese  programs 
is  a  tribute  to  tto  creative  energy  and  viston  of 
Anne  Weiss.  Through  her  persistence,  hard 
work  and  in^ratton.  sto  has  made  a  contri- 
bution of  lasf  ng  importance  to  tto  tocal  com- 
munity and,  ^  her  example,  tto  Nation  as  a 
wfK>le. 
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NATIONAL  CPR  AWARENESS 

I         WEEK 


HON.  STAN  FARRIS 

OP  VntGIlflA 

IN  THE  House  op  representatives 
Wednesday,  March  25,  1987 

Mr.  PARRI8.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  inti-o- 
dudng  a  joint  resolution  to  designate  tto 
week  of  August  23  through  August  29,  1987, 
as  "National  CPR  Awareness  Week."  By  dedi- 
cating a  we«k  to  promote  CPR  training  pro- 
grams across  tto  United  States,  many  heart 
attack  deatto  couto  to  prevented  as  more 
people  leam  to  perform  this  vital  first-ato  pro- 
cedure. 

On  January  6, 1987,  two  Fairfax  County  Ele- 
mentary Sdibol  teachers  saved  tto  life  of  a 
school  bus  BkJe  by  administering  cardtopul- 
rTKjnary  resuscitation  after  tto  atoe  collapsed 
on  a  tius  in  tto  scfraol  parking  lot  Two  ptrysi- 
cal  education  teachers  at  OM  Creek  Elemerv 
tary  School,  Lee  Holt  and  Robin  Vogel.  were 
summoned  by  a  student  and  ttiey  worked  to- 
gether giving  nrK>uttvto-mouth  resuscitation 
and  compresBing  tto  akJe's  chest  to  keep  her 
toart  and  lungs  working  to  keep  btood  and 
oxygen  circtjating.  Wtien  tto  Fakfax  County 
Fire  Department  arrived  with  rescue  equip- 
ment, tliey  were  abto  to  get  a  pulse  and  attrit>- 
uted  tto  atoeTs  survival  to  tto  teactiers'  imme- 
diate action  whtoh  kept  her  brain  supplied  ¥nth 
oxygen. 

After  a  Fairfax  County  man  saved  tto  life  of 
his  neighbor  last  Decentoer.  tto  Fairfax  Fire 
Department  arranged  a  CPR  class  for  tto 
wtote  neighborhood,  and  even  tto  vtotim  wto 
was  saved  attended  tto  dass. 

When  reports  were  released  atxxjt  tto  ele- 
mentary schiool  inctoent.  tto  Fairfax  County 
Fire  and  Reecue  Department's  CPR  Hotiine 
was  inundated  with  caHs  from  peopte  wto 
wanted  to  sign  up  for  CPR  classes,  and  7  new 
courses  tove  been  added  to  10  prevtously 
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scheduled  classes.  I  wouto  like  to  commend 
tto  tfvee  Fairfax  Coumy  resklents  for  ttieir 
life-saving  efforts,  and  to  ttiank  Fairfax  County 
Fre  Department  for  offering  free  CPR  trainirig 
to  maximize  pubito  participation. 

This  morning  I  spoke  at  an  awards  ceremo- 
ny sponsored  by  tto  American  Heart  Associa- 
tion, to  recognize  19  Federal  emptoyees  wrto 
have  administered  CPR  in  tto  past  year.  Hleart 
attacks  are  tto  leading  cause  of  death  in  tto 
United  States,  but  all  of  these  examples  show 
you  ttot  many  deatto  couto  to  prevented  if 
more  indivtouals  were  trair>ed  to  perform  CPR. 
National  CPR  Awareness  Week  is  a  way  to 
focus  put)ito  attention  on  this  life-saving  proce- 
dure arxl  to  ervxxjrage  more  peopto  to  sign 
up  for  CPR  ti-aining  classes.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  join  me  l}y  cosponsoring  this  reso- 
lution whtoh  will  help  American  Heart  Assoca- 
tton  and  Fire  and  Rescue  Departments  work 
with  tto  pubito  to  reduce  tto  numt>er  of  heart 
attack  deaths  in  our  country. 


THE     CORPORATE     AUTO 
ECONOMY      STANDARD 
SMART  LAW 


FUEL 
IS      A 


HON.  FORTNEY  H.  (PETE)  STARK 

OPCAUPORITIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  25,  1987 

Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  all  know 
tto  CAFE  standard  was  established  In  tto 
mto-1970's  as  a  response  to  tto  Arab  oil  em- 
t>argoes  arto  tto  resulting  energy  crisis.  It  was 
primarily  created  for  a  totter  national  energy 
conservation  poltoy  and  to  ease  our  depend- 
ence on  foreign  oil.  It  Is  a  smart  law. 

Our  trade  deftoit  tos  climt)ed  to  at  a  stag- 
gering $1 70  billton  and  one-thinJ  of  ttot  figure 
is  due  to  oil  imports.  With  tto  inception  of  tto 
CAFE  starxterd  tto  United  States  became 
less  dependent  on  foreign  oil  and  started  to 
reduce  ttot  portion  of  tto  trade  deftoit  But  in 
tto  last  few  years  of  oil  ghjt  we  are  slipping 
tock  into  patterns  of  carelessness.  Tto  ad- 
ministoBtion  rolled  tock  tto  CAFE  standard 
from  27.5  miles  per  galton  to  26  miles  per 
galton. 

I  opposed  tto  rolltock  Vtyen  and  I  still  see  a 
very  serious  need  for  returning  tto  standard  to 
27.5  miles  per  galton  and  encouraging  re- 
search to  develop  technotogies  for  an  in- 
creased standard.  In  a  recent  articto  t>y  Jessi- 
ca Tuchman  Matthews,  vtoe  presklent  and  di- 
rector of  research  at  tto  Worid  Resources  In- 
stitute, tto  ImportarKe  of  movement  in  this  di- 
rection was  made  very  dear.  I  wouto  Hke  to 
stiare  this  articto  with  my  colleagues. 

Or  Rkaot  por  the  Next  Ehxrct  Crisis 
(By  Jessica  Tuchm&n  Idathews) 

In  a  few  years— the  early  1990s,  if  correc- 
tive action  isn't  taken  in  the  interim— we 
will  have  another  energy  crisis.  The  oil 
market  will  again  tighten,  with  sudden 
sharp  price  increases  and  a  return  to  OPEC 
control  of  the  market 

The  difference  is  ttot  this  time  the 
United  States  will  likely  rely  on  imports  for 
at  least  40  percent  and  perhaps  as  much  as 
70  or  75  percent  of  its  needs,  as  compared 
with  the  33  percent  level  of  dependence  ttot 
triggered  the  first  oil  crisis  in  1973.  Even  the 
added  protection  of  the  Strategic  Petroleum 
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Reserve  will  not  prevent  an  economically 
debilitating  adjustment — made  all  the  more 
painful  by  the  knowledge  that  It  could  have 
l>een  so  easily  avoided. 

AslLing  Washington  to  address  a  future 
crisis  when  there  are  plenty  of  immediate 
problems  crying  for  answers  is  a  Sisyphean 
task.  This  pending  crisis  is  important 
enough  to  l>e  worth  the  effort,  nonetheless. 
It  demands  analysis  and  action  now,  while 
steps  can  be  carefully  thought  through  and 
painlessly  executed.  If  nothing  is  done,  the 
only  later  choice  wUl  l>e  to  muddle  through, 
paying  a  large  and  unnecessary  price  for  our 
collective  lack  of  foresight. 

Why  will  high  oil  prices  return?  The 
answer  lies  in  the  numt>ers.  The  most  im- 
portant fact  is  that  the  U.S.  oil  resource  is 
in  the  declining  years  of  its  life  cycle.  My 
colleague  Jim  MacKenzie  has  analyzed  cu- 
mulative n.S.  oil  production  and  found  that 
190  billion  iMurels  is  the  likely  total  that 
will  ever  l>e  produced  in  the  lower  48  states. 
Of  this,  about  three-quarters  had  been 
pumped  by  1985,  and  90  percent  is  likely  to 
have  been  consumed  by  2004.  Projections  of 
annual  oil  production  show  a  steep  down- 
ward curve  continuing  the  trend  that  has 
prevailed  since  1970,  despite  the  tripling  of 
oil  prices  and  of  oil  well  completions. 

Moreover,  today's  price  drop  is  likely  to 
mean  even  lower  future  production  than 
past  trends  suggest,  t>ecause  low  prices  lead 
producers  to  curtail  exploration  and  to  per- 
manently close  marginal  stripper  wells.  Oil 
companies  have  already  cut  their  explora- 
tion and  production  budgets  by  20  percent 
to  70  percent.  Depending  on  where  they 
assume  oil  prices  wlU  settle,  experts  predict 
a  U.S.  production  loss  in  the  range  of  25  per- 
cent to  40  percent  by  1990! 

Meanwhile,  energy  demand  will  rise.  A 
year  ago  experts  generally  predicted  alMUt  3 
percent  annual  growth  in  demand  for  oil  in 
response  to  $15-a-barrel  prices,  and  in  fact 
overall  n.S.  oil  use  in  the  first  nine  months 
of  1986  climlted  3.2  percent  over  the  corre- 
sponding period  of  1985.  With  declining  pro- 
duction, and  demand  rising  in  response  to 
lower  prices  it  is  inevitable  that  imports  will 
rise.  The  trend  is  already  sharply  evident.  A 
Chevron  official  predicted  some  months  ago 
that  imports  could  exceed  75  percent  of 
demand  by  2000.  Most  of  his  colleagues  are 
not  far  behind  in  their  estimates. 

What  do  these  numl>ers  mean?  If  growth 
rises  worldwide  at  3  percent  per  year, 
today's  large  excess  capacity  of  about  14 
million  iMurels  per  day  will  be  exhausted  in 
less  than  seven  years.  This  excess  capacity  is 
the  slack  that  kee[S  market  prices  low.  And 
although  Mexico,  the  United  Kingdom  and 
Norway  have  entered  the  export  market 
since  1973  and  now  produce  almost  10  per- 
cent of  the  world  supply,  the  bottom  line  re- 
mains that  the  OPEC  nations  hold  two- 
thirds  of  the  world's  proved  oil  reserves, 
much  of  it  (unlike  U.S.  reserves)  capable  of 
l>eing  produced  at  very  low  cost. 

The  United  States  need  not  passively 
accept  this  trend.  We  have  the  ability  to 
shape  our  energy  destiny  through  steps  to 
control  demand  and  to  develop  alternative 
energy  sources.  That  such  steps  would  tove 
to  l>e  taken  in  the  face  of  market  signals 
strongly  pointing  in  the  oppKtsite  direction 
makes  the  policy  choices  that  much  more 
difficult,  but  no  less  in  the  national  interest. 

The  United  States  and  its  oU-importing 
allies  need  to  buy  time  to  defer  or  perhaps 
even  avert  the  date  when  OPEC  wlU  regain 
market  control.  This  can  l>e  done  through 
the  introduction  of  economically  competi- 
tive   efficiency    improvements    to    reduce 
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energy  demand.  Consider  ttot  t>etween  1973 
and  1985,  U.S.  GNP  rose  by  30  percent  in 
real  terms,  while  energy  use  actually  de- 
clined slightly.  Yet  experts  t>elleve  that 
there  are  comparable  or  greater  savings  still 
to  l>e  exploited.  If  demand  rises  at  only  1 
percent  a  year  instead  of  3  percent,  it  will 
take  two  decades  instead  of  seven  years  to 
exhaust  the  excess  capacity. 

In  terms  of  specific  steps,  the  principal  ve- 
hicle for  change  ought  to  t>e  the  market, 
where  the  market  works.  For  instance,  now, 
while  prices  are  low,  is  the  easiest  time  to 
remove  energy  sukisidies  and  to  increase 
energy  taxes,  especially  for  gasoline. 

Where  the  market  doesn't  worlc.  sensible 
regulations  will  produce  economic  and  social 
l>enefits.  For  example,  we  ought  to  have 
minimum  energy  perfonnance  standards  for 
new  buildings,  just  as  we  have  standards  for 
fire  protection,  electrical  wiring  and  pluml>- 
ing  design.  And  we  need  national  appliance 
efficiency  standards— legislation  that  Presi- 
dent Reagan  shortsightedly  vetoed  at  the 
close  of  the  last  session  and  which  Congress 
should  put  back  on  his  desk  early  in  this 
session. 

At  the  next  level  of  difficulty,  energy 
policy  needs  to  reclaim  its  place  on  Con- 
gress's agenda  for  a  debate  on  whether  the 
analysis  presented  here  is  correct— namely, 
that  during  the  next  few  years  energy  prices 
will  t>e  sending  a  market  signal  that  is  ulti- 
mately contrary  to  the  national  interest.  If 
this  view  gains  general  support,  then  more 
ambitious  steps  need  to  be  taken  to  ensure 
that  we  do  not  lose  the  efficiency  improve- 
ments achieved  during  the  past  decade — as 
we  are  in  danger  of  doing  in  the  transporta- 
tion sector,  for  example — and  that  we  take 
advantage  of  the  new  opportunities  that 
still  abound. 

Victor  Hugo  once  wrote  ttot  "good  gov- 
ernment consists  of  knowing  how  much 
future  to  introduce  in  the  present."  In  this 
case,  good  government  requires  no  crystal 
ball,  just  a  head  for  numters,  a  good 
memory  and  the  wiU  to  influence  the  future 
for  the  Ijetter. 

This  article  makes  me  very  nervous  about 
tto  dangerous  position  we  are  altowing  tto 
United  States  to  fall  back  into  again.  Thus  I 
am  intrcxJucirig  legisiatton  wtvch  will  return  tto 
standard  to  27.5  and  eliminate  tto  administra- 
tion's auttKxity  to  tower  it  This  legislation 
does  not  ask  anything  of  car  marHjfacturers 
other  tttan  wtot  was  set  by  law  in  tto  late 
1970's.  They  have  known  for  10  years  ttot 
tto  CAFE  standard  wouto  to  27.5  miles  per 
gallon  in  1987.  It  is  not  unfair  to  ask  ttwm  to 
meet  tto  law,  txjt  it  is  territ>ly  unfair  arto  fool- 
ish to  altow  consumers  to  get  caught  in  a 
repeat  of  tto  1970's  energy  crisis. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  vrill  join  my  effort  t>y 
cosponsoring  ttiis  txll. 


RECENT  DEVELOPMENTS  IN 
EARLY  CHILDHOOD  EDUCA- 
TION IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 


HON.  MARTY  RUSSO 

OP  nxiHois 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  25,  1987 

Mr.  RUSSO.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  tto  most 
important  issues  facing  our  country  in  tto  fieto 
of  education  Is  earty  chitohood  education.  Tto 
experts  tell  us  ttot  if  problems  are  toentiftod 
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tlwae  prot>-        A  Nation  at  Risk  pointed  out  the  poor  per- 
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an  examination  of  wtot  should  t>e  taught  in 
this  area  apart  from  reading  readiness — the 
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fective  and  worthwhile?  We  can  only  guess. 
It  will  take  resources  and  work  and  dedica- 
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October  1985.  pp  1,  14  and  'Information  Sharing  od 
Early  EducaUon  Urced.'  <  November  1065,  p  4. 
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«riy  In •  cNkf*  tcmimteanm  thase  prob- 
Ihm  om  Im  oofradMl  tafora  ttwy  get  worse 
md  tw  akidtnl  «■  b*  on  ttw  road  to  a  suc- 
caaaM  fdamic  caraar.  Wa  pay  a  high  price 
bi  our  NaMon  from  wwflad  human  resources 
wMn  oiM  piobiam  aludants  drop  out  of 
achooL  Thaaa  drapoulB  hnN  their  earning  po- 
for  ttw  raat  of  their  Ives  and  may 
twrdana  on  aodaty  through  a  high 
tnamptoymam  rata,  demand  on  social  serv- 


An  oulgrawth  of  ttte  recent  education 
lalorm  movement  has  tMen  concentration  on 
earty  chldhowi  aducalioa  Recently  an  excel- 
linl  arWa  on  ttiia  topic  came  to  my  attention. 
Tbe  artde  ia  enWied  "Recent  Developments 
in  Early  CMdhood  Education  in  the  United 
Statae"  and  appeared  in  the  Autumn  1966 
iaaua  of  the  hUamalional  Schools  Journal,  a 
puMoaion  of  the  European  Council  of  Inter- 
national Schooia  which  reachea  over  50  defer- 
ent oounMaa.  The  arlicte  waa  coauthored  t>y  a 
oonatHuaiil  of  mine.  iyia.  Diane  D.  Pikcunas,  a 
roaidant  of  Oak  Lawn,  IL.  who  serves  as  prirv 
cipal  of  Komenaky  School  in  Berwyn.  IL,  and 
la  apadalat  on  educaiton  policy  and  supervi- 
sion, and  a  (ormar  conalituent  of  mine.  Dr. 
DonaM  J.  Sarwse.  who  moat  recently  served 
as  the  Aaaiatant  Secretary  for  Educational  Re- 
search and  Improvement  in  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Education. 

TMs  artida  fc)cu8ea  on  the  importance  of 
early  chMhood  educatnrt,  the  leading  issues 
inwotved,  horn  technotogy  is  assisting  in  pre- 
school educatkn  recent  data  on  attendees 
for  preechool.  curricuhm  devetopments.  and 
Federal  and  norvFederal  activities  looking  at 
the  ittue  of  earty  cNMhood  education.  It  is  a 
perceptive  and  uaeful  artKle  for  everyone  in- 
tareated  in  education.  I  wouM  like  to  enter  this 
article  at  this  time  in  the  Congressional 
RECOno  and  urge  my  colleagues  to  read  it 
RacsirT  DcvELOPHKim  ni  Eahlt  Chiudhooo 

EDOCATIOM  Of  THX  UlflTKD  STATSS 

(By  Donald  J.  Senese  and  Diane  D. 
Pikcunas) 

A  growina  interest  in  Uie  field  of  early 
childhood  education,  principally  focusing  on 
ehlldien  aces  two  to  five  years  of  age,  has 
t>eoome  one  of  the  most  sianlflcwit  develop- 
Toaxta  in  the  United  States  and  has  attract- 
ed great  attention  in  other  parts  of  the 
world  as  well. 

Althouch  acholan  and  education  theorists 
have  lieen  interested  In  educating  the  young 
and  very  young  for  many  decades,  the  grow- 
ing interest  hi  the  United  SUtes  has  been 
an  outgrowth  of  the  education  reform 
movement  initiated  largely  through  the 
report  of  the  National  Commission  on  Ex- 
cellence in  Education.  A  Nation  <U  RUK 
issued  in  liWS.' 

Tlie  Conunlasion  report  focused  on  declin- 
ing outcomes  of  schooling— poor  perform- 
ances by  secondary  school  students  and 
those  entering  college.  In  the  United  States, 
this  concern  was  throught  to  be  clearly  re- 
lated to  America's  economic  p<wition  In  an 
increastngly  competitive  world.  Certainly, 
Western  European  nations  and  Japan  have 
I>een  very  much  aware  of  the  importance  of 
having  a  well  educated  and  literate  work 
force  which  could  make  adjustments  to  an 
International  econmny  growing  more  techni- 
cal, more  complex  and  more  competitive. 


Footnotes  at  end  of  Brtlele. 
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A  Nation  at  Risk  pointed  out  the  poor  per- 
formance of  American  students  in  interna- 
tional competition.  Americans  In  public 
opinion  polls  strongly  support  a  college  edu- 
cation for  their  children.  In  October  of  1985 
the  United  States  Census  Bureau  in  a 
review  of  four  decades  of  educational  trends 
noted  that  young  people  with  college  de- 
grees had  widened  their  earnings  lead  over 
those  without  degrees,  reversing  a  narrow- 
ing of  the  gap  during  the  1970's.  Finally,  the 
US  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  pointed  out 
certain  trends:  with  manufacturing  Jobs  re- 
maining sluggish  in  growth,  it  was  forecast 
that  nine  of  every  ten  Jobs  created  in  the 
next  deoade  would  be  In  service  Industries 
(eg,  the  health  and  computer-related  profes- 
sions). Boolu  such  as  Megatrends  and  In 
Search  <if  Excellence  have  emphasized  that 
the  new  international  economic  trends  will 
favour  the  Innovative  and  the  well  educated 
who  are  willing  to  adjust  and  to  give  quality 
performance.' 

If  our  problems  are  so  acute  and  the 
change  is  coming  so  fast,  so  the  reasoning 
goes,  perhaps  we  ought  to  start  the  educa- 
tional pnocess  earlier.  A  look  at  early  child- 
hood education  seems  a  natural  next  step. 

EARLY  CHILDBOOD  rOCUS 

A  nunst>er  of  leading  educators  have  fo- 
cused on  the  need  for  beginning  the  educa- 
tion of  the  child  as  early  as  possible.  >  As  far 
as  implementing  a  programme  of  early 
childhood  education,  there  Is  a  great  variety 
even  among  the  European  nations.  Belgium, 
Prance,  Germany  and  Austria,  along  with 
the  United  States,  set  the  upper  limit  for 
pre-school  at  six  years  of  age,  while  Den- 
mark, Sweden  and  Norway  consider  those 
under  the  age  of  seven  as  pre-schoolers.  The 
curriculuni  also  varies  with  the  country's 
ideological  and  theoretical  perspectives  on 
young  children.  Teaching  methods,  largely 
Influenced  by  tradition  in  the  rest  of  the 
educational  system,  vary  from  nation  to 
nation,  with  Montessori  most  influential  In 
the  U.S..  Proebel  In  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  Decinly  In  Belgium.  Other  philosophers 
and  Innovators  whose  ideas  still  have  great 
influence  in  the  field  Include  Pestalozzi, 
Prelnet  (in  Europe)  and  Dewey  (United 
States).  Agreement  on  approaches  to  teach- 
ing young  children  is  not  unanimous:  sharp 
ideological  disputes  dominate,  with  divisions 
forming  around  such  schools  of  thought  In 
psychology  as  psychoanalysis,  l)ehavlourism 
and  Plaget's  genetic  eplstemology.  Sponsor- 
ship of  early  education  programmes  varies: 
some  are  nationally  supported,  while  others 
rely  on  local  support;  some  are  private  and 
others  not.* 

This  Interest  In  early  childhood  education 
In  the  Suropean  community  has  evolved 
over  manor  years.  The  Centre  for  Education- 
al Research  and  Innovation  of  the  Organiza- 
tion for  Economic  Cooperation  and  Develop- 
ment (CERI/OECD)  initiated  a  project  in 
the  1970's  to  examine  the  status  of  pre- 
school education,  the  need  for  coordination 
of  services  to  young  children  and  the  train- 
ing of  preschool  personnel.  To  this  end,  an 
International  conference  was  held  in  1973 
which  examined  early  childhood  projects  in 
Australia,  Germany,  the  Netherlands, 
Sweden,  and  the  United  States.'  Japan 
among  the  Industrialized  non-European  na- 
tions, offers  another  example  of  a  country 
showing  great  interest  In  early  childhood 
education.  In  Japanese  society  the  role  of 
the  mother  Is  very  Important,  the  belief  is 
that  the  child  can  be  successful  If  he  or  she 
Is  mobUiaed  to  achieve  and  perform  at  high 
levels  as  early  as  possible. 
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Specialists  In  early  childhood  education 
realize  that  while  there  is  a  certain  com- 
monality in  the  education  of  children  of  all 
ages,  there  should  be  major  differences  be- 
tween the  teaching  of  very  young  children 
on  the  one  Mind,  and  older  children  on  the 
other.  Children  in  the  latter  group  have  the 
powers  of  observation  and  verbalization. 
Very  young  children  do  not  yet  possess  the 
capability  of  logical  thinking  or  formal  rea- 
soning. They  are  more  prone  to  thinking  in 
concrete  terms  than  abstract;  they  have  a 
shorter  attention  span,  need  more  sensory 
activities  than  older  children,  and  have  a  far 
greater  need  lor  nurturing. 

Early  attendance  at  school  can  alleviate 
problems  t>efDre  they  become  too  severe: 
early  identification  leads  to  early  remedy, 
which  can  save  much  time  and  effort  in  a 
student's  career.  This  can  also  prevent  the 
aura  of  failure  which  can  come  early  on  in 
school  years  and  may  negatively  affect  a 
child's  acadeailc  career,  and  possibly  his 
whole  life. 

PRS-SCROOL  AHD  TKHNOLOGY 

WhUe  developments  are  going  ahead  in 
nations  throughout  the  world,  certain  hiltia- 
tlves  In  the  U.S.  might  be  mentioned  that 
Involve  the  aew  technology.  The  United 
SUtes  had  experience  in  the  1960's  and 
1970's  with  such  federal  programmes  as 
Head  Start  and  Follow  Through.  Others  in 
this  period  included  the  "Right  to  read"  and 
programmes  produced  for  pre-schoolers  by 
the  Children's  Television  Workshop  (funded 
by  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  and  the 
Carnegie  Foundation),  e.g.  Sesame  Street 
and  the  Electric  Company.  In  the  present 
decade  the  computer  Is  making  major 
changes  In  the  educational  process  at  all 
levels.  Noliel  prize  wtaner  Herbert  Simon 
has  identified  It  as  a  one-in-several-centuries 
discovery.*  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology Professor  Seymour  Papert  examined 
how  learning  takes  place  with  younger  chil- 
dren using  the  Turtle  on  the  computer  to 
respond  to  new  commands  invented  by  the 
child.  He  conduded  that  those  In  elementa- 
ry school  and  even  younger  can  be  taught  to 
programme  a  computer.  His  overaU  conclu- 
sion that  computers  can  provide  children- 
even  pre-schoolers— with  new  possibilities 
for  learning,  thinking,  and  growing  emotion- 
ally as  well  as  cognitively  needs  more  study 
from  the  perspective  of  the  learning  poten- 
tial of  the  very  young  chUd.' 

WHO  ATTENDS  PRESCHOOL? 

The  Center  for  Education  statistics  re- 
ported in  1985  a  fundamental  demographic 
shift  in  this  area.  There  was  In  the  1970's 
considerable  enrollment  growth  for  prepri- 
mary  education.  A  rising  proportion  of 
young  chUdreo  were  attending  school.  This 
agency  noted  that  from  1970  to  1983  public 
and  private  prtprimary  enrollment  increased 
by  33%  (4.3  million  to  5.7  million)  despite  a 
5%  decline  In  the  three-  to  five-year-old  pop- 
ulation. In  the  United  States  this  popula- 
tion decline  is  expected  to  turn  around  lead- 
ing to  further  growth  in  preprlmary  enrol- 
ment. (This  growth  Is  expected  to  develop 
by  25%.  expanding  to  7.2  million  by  1993.)  • 

AND  WHAT  SHOULD  THEY  BE  TAUGHT? 

Developments  in  formulating  programmes 
and  curricula  have  been  proceeding  on  a 
number  of  levels.  The  Outer  for  Education 
SUtistics  in  1985  established  a  task  force  on 
Early  Childhood/Elementary  Education  fo- 
cusing on  a  description  of  the  magnitude 
and  nature  of  pre-schoollng  and  the  learn- 
ing process  in  elementary  school,  including 
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an  examination  of  what  should  be  taught  in 
this  area  apart  from  reading  readiness— the 
natural  focus.  The  major  outcome  of  this 
group's  woric  is  likely  to  be  the  development 
of  a  longitudinal  study  collecting  school  and 
parent  data.  Suggestions  for  future  activi- 
ties from  the  task  force— still  subject  to  ap- 
proval by  the  US  Department  of  Educa- 
tion—include a  review  and  compilation  of 
laws,  policies,  and  regulations  on  a  state-by- 
state  basis,  and  Fast  Response  Survey  from 
the  field  on  teachers  and  teacher  prepara- 
tion for  preschool  education.* 

As  part  of  the  effort  to  learn  more  about 
the  early  years,  the  recently  appointed  Sec- 
retary of  Education.  William  J.  Bennett,  es- 
tablished an  Elementary  School  Study 
Group  to  examine  elementary  school  educa- 
tion in  the  US  with  a  focus  on  some  aspects 
of  early  childhood  education. 

IIOH-FEDERAL  ACTIVITIES 

The  individual  states,  charged  with  the  re- 
sponsibility for  the  conduct  of  education  in 
the  decentralized  American  system,  have 
demonstrated  a  strong  interest  and  taken 
action  in  the  early  childhood  area.  One 
survey  revealed  that  twenty-eight  out  of  the 
fifty  states  had  enacted  some  early  child- 
hood initiatives  with  many  others  consider- 
ing such  activities.  A  conference  of  educa- 
tors from  thirteen  southern  states  and  re- 
gional association  representatives  met  In 
late  November  of  1985  at  the  first  of  four 
regloiuil  seminars  designed  to  encourage  the 
sharing  of  Information,  ideas,  and  resources 
in  the  field  of  early  childhood  education.'" 

Another  activity  designed  to  keep  early 
childhood  education  at  the  forefront  of  in- 
terest has  been  the  establishment  of  task 
forces  on  the  theme  'The  Governors'  Report 
of  US  Education,  1991'  by  the  National  Gov- 
ernors' Association,  representing  all  fifty 
state  governors.  The  Readiness  Task  Force, 
headed  by  Governor  Richard  Riley  of  South 
Carolina,  will  examine  In  public  hearings 
and  written  testimony  how  States  can  Im- 
prove the  readiness  of  children  for  school 
and  will  focus  on  progratomes  which  Involve 
both  sIdU  development  and  supervision.  The 
NGA  has  pointed  to  studies  which  show 
t>eneflts  for  'lx)th  participants  and  society 
from  high  quality  early  childhood  education 
programs.'  ■  ■ 

Two  major  studies— one  by  the  Carnegie 
Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of  Teach- 
ing and  the  Bank  Street  College  of  Educa- 
tion with  the  Wellesley  College  Center  for 
Research  on  Women— are  t>elng  launched  to 
analyse  the  components  of  pre-school  and 
elementary-level  learning.  In  addition,  such 
diverse  groups  as  the  National  Association 
of  ElementsJT  School  Principals,  the  Na- 
tional Conference  of  State  Legislatures,  and 
the  Executive  Council  of  the  Association  for 
Supervision  and  Development  are  undertak- 
ing studies  of  pre-school  education. '  * 

SOlaCARY 

E^ly  childhood  education  will  certainly 
be  the  center  of  attention  and  focus  In  the 
United  States  as  the  recognition  grows  of 
the  l>enefits  to  l>e  derived  by  children  from 
early  schooling.  It  is  also  seen  to  be  an  ef- 
fective device  to  stem  the  'rising  tide  of  me- 
diocrity' in  American  education. 

The  movement  and  activities  for  early 
childhood  education  wUl  continue  to  ad- 
vance worldwide  and  there  is  an  increasing 
need  especially  for  the  United  States  and 
the  major  European  and  Asian  nations  to 
work  together  and  exchange  information 
and  research  studies  in  this  very  significant 
field. 

Will  the  effort  toward  making  an  effective 
early  childhood  programme  in  the  US  t>e  ef- 
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fective  and  worthwhile?  We  can  only  guess. 
It  will  take  resources  and  work  and  dedica- 
tion and  the  need  to  face  up  to  competing 
claims  for  the  same  scarce  resources,  but  it 
offers  an  opportunity  to  prevent  later  fail- 
ures. And  if  we  need  any  further  encourage- 
ment, we  should  ponder  the  words  of  the 
National  Commission  on  Excellence  in  Edu- 
cation in  its  report  A  Nation  at  Risk: 

Excellence  costs.  But  in  the  long  run  me- 
diocrity costs  far  more. ' ' 
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LEGAL  SERVICES  CORP.  AND  MI- 
GRANT WORKER  PROTECTION 
ACT  AMENDMENTS 


HON.  BEVERLY  B.  BYRON 

OPMARYLAIfD 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RXPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  25,  1987 

Mrs.  BYRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few  days  ago, 
I  introduced  legislation  to  rectify  certain  injus- 
tices that  have  been  dor>e  to  farmers  tfKough- 
out  the  United  States  at  the  hands  of  legal 
services  offices.  While  I  know  that  the  Legal 
Services  Corp.  has  t>een  ber>eficial  to  many 
citizens  who  cannot  afford  the  exortiitant  cost 
of  today's  legal  fees,  I  am  disturbed  by  illegrt- 
imate  and  downright  frivotous  claims  tfiat  have 
been  made  by  certain  legal  servk:es  attorneys 
against  farmers  in  my  district. 

A  case  in  point  is  the  complaint  filed  against 
Rinehart  Orchards  of  Washington  County,  MD, 
which  claimed  that  it  had  rrat  offered  emptoy- 
ment  to  a  certain  U.S.  woriter.  It  is  rw  exag- 
geration to  say  that  this  compiaint  was  ag- 
gressively promoted  by  legal  aid  attorr>eys. 
After  a  lengthy  hearing,  the  hearing  examiner 
produced  the  following  opinkm; 

On  Tuesday,  the  complainant  (name  omit- 
ted) requested  referral  to  Rinehart  Or- 
chards, Inc.,  through  the  Hagerstown, 
Maryland  Job  Service  Office.  The  complain- 
ant was  advised  the  Job  order  was  closed.  At 
the  time  that  the  complainant  came  to 
apply  for  work,  he  was  accompanied  by  a 
representative  of  the  Maryland  Legal  Aid 
Bureau  who  stated  that  the  compUanant 
preferred  to  be  referred  to  Rinehart  Or- 
cliards.  The  job  service  representative  in  the 
Hagerstown  office  offered  to  refer  the  com- 
plainant to  other  growers  that  had  open  Job 
orders  In  the  offl(%.  The  complainant  and 
his  legal  representative  showed  no  Interest 
in  being  referred  to  these  open  Job  orders. 
The  Hagerstown  Office  Job  Servlc*  repre- 
sentative caUed  the  Rinehart  Orchards  to 
see  if  they  were  interested  in  interviewing 
the  complainant.  The  Job  service  represent- 
ative was  unable  to  contact  the  representa- 
tive of  Rinehart  Orchards  and  told  the  cova- 
plalnant  In  view  of  the  fact  Rinehart  Or- 
chards did  not  have  an  open  Job  order  it 
would  be  better  If  the  complainant  contact- 
ed Rinehart  Orchards  himself.  Therefore 
the  complainant.  Ignoring  the  offer  of  the 
Job  service  representative  to  refer  him  to 
growers  where  his  employment  was  more 
likely,  opted  to  go  on  his  own  to  Rinehart 
Orchards,  Inc. 

Also  unfortunate  is  the  participation  in 
the  complainant's  job  seeltlng  effort  of  his 
legal  representative.  It  appears  to  be  a  rea- 
sonable inference  and  conclusion  that  the 
complainant  and  his  representative  were 
more  interested  in  "malting  a  case"  than 
they  were  finding  a  job  picking  fruit.  The 
local  Job  service  was  quite  willing  to  refer 
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structor,  aompasaionate  coach,  and  dedeatad 
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Sac  2.  The  Council  of  the  District  of  Co- 
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ment  haa  been  intimated  often,  and  stories    time  to  make  something  out  of  it."  predicts    and    commerdalizaUon    for   a   hun    n^m 


to  »iwm  wbo  had  ofden  which  the 
Job  Mnrlea  wwliliirinl  to  be  open  and  where 
ho  aitht  hove  hod  o  bettor  opportunity  at 
tmtlofwamX.  He  wao  not  taitereated.  It  is 
aln  anfvtUDate  that  the  ooooplatnant  has 
not  appoorad  to  praaent  teatimony  in  this 
eaae.  Be  had  not  been  In  recent  contact  with 
hla  attoraeir  at  the  ttaae  the  caae  was  heard 
.  .  .  thia  leada  one  to  wonder  whether  he  Is 
•till  even  tntereotad  in  the  ease  or  whether 
he  waa  truly  Intereated  In  the  becinning— 
Opinion  of  Special  Kaaminer  Ferris.  April  1, 


I  ragrat  to  a«y  that  ttiia  ia  not  an  isolated  in- 
doMiL  I  hsvo  oounMoia  mno  coses  in  which 
fw  afat  ofohirda  in  my  dMriet  aiono  have  had 
ooni|iWnli  ttMl  tn  OQUoly  as  iHoyiliiiiate 
braugM  agiinsl  iwm.  Over  ■  2-ysor  period. 
156  eompiilnti.  and  15  lawsuits  have  been 
■Bslnat  ttwiiL  It  is  inlsrasting  to  note  that 
of  Ihaaa  oomplaMs  accusos  the  or- 
o(  dtooMnalng  SQainst  ttie  U.S. 
worker.  As  I  sludtod  each  complaint  I  discov- 
arad  thtX  none  of  ttiam  cMad  worker  maltreat- 
man^  poorhouaJnfl  condWons,  or  unfair  com- 


To  add  in|ury  to  inauM.  even  in  cases  in 
iMch  the  courts  have  acknowledged  that  cer- 
tain pWnWts  had  Wgalad  daims  without  sub- 
alvillal  avMarwa.  tlw  deferKlant  was  unable 
to  racQvar  atlomay's  fees.  The  Legal  Servnes 
CorporaMon  Act  states  that  a  recovery  of  fees 
may  be  obtained  only  if  the  case  has  been 
puraued  "for  the  sole  purpoee  of  harrass- 
msm"  The  first  of  my  two  biHs  changes  the 
wordkig  of  this  section  from  "sole"  purpose  to 
"prkidpar  pupoae.  and  it  authorizes  the 
awardfc<g  of  attorneys  fees  if  a  suit  is  deter- 
mined to  bo  "frivokws."  A  farmer  wouki  then 
ba  more  indnad  to  prove  his  innocence  in 
court  wittwut  being  overwfwhned  by  the  pros- 
pact  of  exorbitant  legal  fees. 

My  second  bil  wouM  add  a  new  section  to 
the  lyigranl  Seasonal  Workers  Protection  Act 
wNd),  again,  spedfKaNy  authorizes  attorneys 
fees.  This  bil  also  requires  that  a  plaintiff 
must  exhaust  aN  available  administrative  rem- 
edtoe  and  attempt  to  arbitrate.  Only  after 
ttwse  alternatives  have  been  unsuccessful 
may  one  Me  suit  ftot  only  wouM  tfm  provision 
help  to  avoid  urmecessary  and  expensive 
court  battles,  but  it  wouki  refine  the  issues 
that  are  actually  deserving  of  litigatnn. 

These  biHs  have  been  nanrowly  drafted  so 
as  to  not  injure  those  persons  who  are  being 
legitlmalely  akied  by  the  Legal  ServKss  Cor- 
poralton.  As  a  Member  of  Congress,  I  find  it  to 
be  very  dtocouraging  that  certain  legal  akj  of- 
fwas  vKNJkl  be  partictpating  in  this  type  of  ac- 
tivity. I  have  always  felt  that  the  existence  of 
tfte  Legal  Servwes  Corporatkxi  serves  a  just 
and  worttiy  cause.  These  bills  aim  to  keep  it 
that  way.  I  urge  my  colleagues'  support 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  ROBERT  H. 
FRAILEY 


HON.  WALTER  L  FAUNTROY 

or  THX  DisraicT  or  coLnmiA 

m  TBI  HOVSS  or  RXPBXSEirTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  25.  1987 

Mr.  FAUNTROY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today 
to  commend  and  pay  trtxjte  to  Mr.  Robert  H. 
Fraiey,  an  outstandkig  physnal  educatk>n  in- 
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structor,  oompasskxwte  coach,  and  dedicated 
youth  dkector. 

During  his  40  years  of  distnguished  servtee 
in  the  fieU  of  physnal  educatkxi.  Mr.  Fntfey 
has  helped  to  shape  the  lives  of  hundreds  of 
youth  in  the  Distnct  of  Columbia.  His  instruc- 
tk>n  in  sports  ranging  from  swimming  to  t>as- 
ketball,  h«B  always  been  coupled  with  his  con- 
cam  for  iivtilling  the  principles  of  fair  play  and 
sportsmanship  with  the  buikling  of  confiderK», 
healthy  bodies,  arxi  sound  minds. 

Mr.  Fraley  is  a  positive  role  model  for  our 
young  people  and  has  earned  high  honors 
from  organizatkxn  such  as  the  U.S.  Olympk: 
Committee,  the  Eastern  Collegiate  AthletK 
ConferenoB.  the  District  of  Cohjmbia  Amateur 
AtNetK  Urrion,  and  the  Natk>n  Collegiate  Atfv 
letic  AssociatkX). 

I  am  ploased  to  bring  to  the  attentnn  of  my 
colleagues  the  many  contributkHis  and 
acfiievemants  that  Coach  Frailey  has  made  to 
our  educational  institutions,  our  city,  and  our 
Natkxi. 

For  all  of  these  reasons,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
wouM  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  insert  in 
the  Record,  the  D.C.  Council  Resokition 
wtvch  proclaims  April  3,  1987,  as  Robert  H. 
Frailey  Day  in  Washington,  DC. 

The  text  of  the  resotutkin  follows: 

A  CKRxif ONiAL  Resolution  in  the  Couifcn. 
or  THE  District  or  Columbia 

To  recogiUze  Roliert  H.  Frailey  for  his 
contributions  to  the  people  of  Washington, 
D.C.  and  to  declare  April  3,  1987,  as  Rol>ert 
H.  Frailey  Day  In  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Whereas  Robert  H.  Frailey.  a  native  son 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  a  graduate 
of  Western  Senior  High  School  and  the 
American  University,  has  devoted  40  years 
of  service  to  the  youth  of  Washington,  D.C; 

Whereas  Robert  H.  Frailey  has  served  as  a 
Professor  of  Physical  Education,  coach  of  5 
sports.  Chairman  of  the  Physical  Education 
Department,  and  Director  of  Athletics  at 
the  American  University,  one  of  the  District 
of  Columbia's  premier  institutions  of  higher 
education: 

Whereas  Rol)ert  Frailey  has  served  the 
District  of  Columbia  as  Director  of  Athletics 
of  the  Washington  Central  Y.M.C.A.  and  as 
a  meml)er  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Amateur  AtlUetic 
Union  (' DCAAU").  and  is  a  receipient  of 
the  DCAAU'S  Outstanding  Recognition 
Award: 

Whereas  Rotiert  Frailey  has  developed 
and  instituted  many  of  the  techniques  for 
teaching  swimming  to  the  youth  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia; 

Whereas  Rol)ert  Frailey  has  served  na- 
tional athletics  as  a  member  of  the  United 
States  Olympic  Committee,  President  of  the 
Eastern  Collegiate  Athletic  Conference, 
President  of  the  Capital  Collegiate  Confer- 
ence, and  executive  committee  meml>er  of 
the  National  Collegiate  Athletic  Associa- 
tion; 

Whereas  Rol)ert  Frailey  has  remained  the 
primary  moving  force  in  promoting  intercol- 
lege  athletics,  and  specifically  baslietball, 
t>etween  and  among  the  Institutions  of 
higher  education  in  the  Washington  metro- 
politan area;  and 

Whereas  these  labors  have  resulted  in  the 
betterment  of  life  within  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

Resolved  by  the  Council  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  That  this  resolution  may  be  cited 
as  the  "Hobert  H.  Frailey  I>ay  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Resolution  of  1987". 
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Sac.  3.  The  (oundl  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia reoognlMS  April  3.  1987.  aa  "Roliert 
H.  Frailey  Day"  and  reoognlaes  the  40  yean 
of  his  commitment  to  the  youth  of  our  com- 
munity. 

Sac.  3.  This  resoluUon  shall  take  effect 
immediately. 


PRESIDENTIAL  CERTIFICATIONS 
REGARDmO  NARCOTICS  CO- 
OPERATIONS 


HON.  UWRENCE  J.  SMITH 

orrLORioA 
IN  THE  HOV8K  OF  RSPRESEHTATIVCS 

Wednnday,  March  25,  1987 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Fkxkla.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I. 
together  with  Mr.  Feiqhan.  Mr.  Gilman,  and 
ottiers,  am  introducing  three  resokitkxis  to  dis- 
approve recent  Presklential  certifk:atkxis  re- 
garding narcotics  cooperatwn  with  the  Baha- 
mas. MexKO,  and  Panama.  Under  the  drug  bill 
enacted  last  year,  the  President  must  certify 
to  tfie  Congress  ttiat  each  major  drug-produc- 
ing or  traffKkin9  country  has  cooperated  fully 
with  U.S.  drug  enforcement  efforts  or  taken 
steps  on  Its  own  to  reduce  the  flow  of  drugs 
Into  tf>e  country. 

Despite  mariy  indk:atk>ns  to  the  contrary  re- 
garding these  tiree  countries,  the  Presklent 
nor)etheless  certified  their  cooperatton  earlier 
tfiis  nfKxith,  so  It  Is  with  some  regret  that  I  put 
fonward  these  nssolutkjns.  The  simple  fact  is 
ttiat  ttiese  countries  have  not  cooperated  ade- 
quately with  the  United  States  In  the  fight 
against  illKit  narcotKs,  In  some  cases  even 
actively  frustrating  our  efforts  to  stop  the  pro- 
duction of  drugs  and  their  trafficking  Into  the 
United  States. 

The  Presklert,  of  course,  signed  the  drug 
bill  last  October,  and  ttie  requirement  for  certi- 
fKations  gave  him  needed  flexibility  to  certify 
noncooperative  countries  on  national  Interest 
grounds  if  other  U.S.  goals  oven-ode  our  inter- 
est In  stopping  narcotics.  It  is  thus  distressing 
that  the  administration  chose  to  so  broadly  In- 
terpret ttie  word  "cooperation"  as  to  make 
that  term  almost  meaningless. 

Take  Mexxx>  as  an  example  of  such  coop- 
eration. Not  on^  do  law  enforcement  offteials 
accede  In  the  torture  and  murder  of  DEA 
Agent  "Kiki"  Camarena  and  his  pilot  but  Ja- 
lisco State  Police  a  year  and  some  months 
later  arrest  and  torture  another  DEA  agent 
VKtor  Cortez.  Some  say  the  wheels  of  justice 
move  slowly  in  our  neightxx  to  the  south,  but 
more  tfian  2  years  have  gone  by  with  no  satis- 
factory resolution  of  the  guresome  Camarena 
case. 

The  Cortez  incident  remains  similarly  unre- 
solved. On  ttie  eradk^tion  skle,  ttiere  are 
recent  reports  tiat  Mexk^n  offkHals  have  re- 
fused to  alk>w  OEA  agents  to  verify  the  spray- 
ing of  illegal  narcotics  crops,  spraying  whrch  is 
pakj  for  in  part  tjy  generous  antinarcotics  as- 
sistance from  the  U.S.  taxpayer.  This  Is  coop- 
eration in  no  w%,  shape,  or  form. 

Panama  sknilarty  has  failed  the  test  While 
traffkddng  is  reif lively  insignifuant  and  narcot- 
k:s  production  negligible  In  that  country,  It  re- 
mains a  haven  for  the  narcotics  riff-raff  to  cut 
their  deals  and  launder  their  money  through 
over  100  banks  ttiere.  Government  Involve- 
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ment  has  been  intimated  often,  and  stories 
have  become  all  too  familiar  of  major  traffKk- 
ers  convening  in  posh  Panamanian  hotels  to 
make  ttteir  arrangements  and  even  attempt  to 
britM  offteials  of  other  countries  such  as  Co- 
hjmbia. And  it  is  a  sad  fact  ttiat  ttie  adminis- 
tration t>y  its  action  seems  t>lissfully  unaware 
of  these  reports.  Cooperation,  indeed. 

Finally,  narcotics-related  cormption  is  so  rife 
In  ttie  Bahamas  ttiat  the  very  ttireads  of  that 
pleasant  society  90  miles  from  my  district  are 
coming  unraveled.  To  quote  from  ttie  State 
Departmenf  s  own  report  "The  illk^it  and  lu- 
crative profits  and  payments  to  Bahamian 
p«k}ts,  ship  masters,  loading  crews,  guards, 
et  cetera  are  manifest  in  the  kx^ai 
economy  .  .  .  The  Embassy  estimates  that  at 
least  10  percent  of  the  economy  Is  drug- 
related.  .  .  bank  secrecy  laws  make  it  diffuutt 
to  track  transfers  of  fillkat]  cash  deposits." 

There  have  been  some.  If  few,  high  points 
in  ttie  relationship  with  the  Bahamas,  but  as 
the  report  states  further  on:  "During  1986 
ttiere  was  no  progress  on  the  signature  of  a 
draft  mutal  legal  assistance  treaty  negotiated 
in  August  1985.  If  signed  and  Implemented, 
the  treaty  coukJ  provkle  the  United  States  with 
access  to  Bahamian  tiank-secrecy  protected 
records  In  drug  cases."  Mr.  Speaker,  by  any- 
one's definition  but  the  administration's,  this  Is 
not  full  cooperation. 


JAPAN  IS  RACING  TO  COMMER- 
CIALIZE NEW  SUPERCONDUC- 
TORS 


HON.  HELEN  DEUCH  BENTLEY 

or  MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  25,  1987 

Mrs.  BENTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  ttie  following 
article  from  ttie  Wall  Sti-eet  Journal  of  March 
20,  1987,  is  most  signifk»nt  and  warrants 
wKlespread  dlstrit>ution. 

[From  the  WaU  Street  Journal,  Mar.  20. 
1987] 

Japan  Is  Racing  to  CoiofERciMJZE  New 

SUPERCONDDCTORS 

(By  Stephen  Kreider  Yoder) 

Tokyo.— In  the  comer  of  Prof.  Shinichi 
Uchida's  laboratory  at  the  University  of 
Tokyo,  across  from  the  bottles  of  liquid  ni- 
trogen, stands  a  bunk  l>ed. 

Until  recently  it  was  little  used.  Then,  on 
Feb.  15.  a  University  of  Houston  press  con- 
ference announced  the  latest  breakthrough 
in  the  science  of  superconductivity,  a  devel- 
opment with  potentially  enormous  commer- 
cial applications. 

The  lab  and  its  bunks  here  seldom  have 
)}een  empty  since. 

For  three  weeks  Prof.  Uchida's  12-re- 
searcher  team  worked  around  the  clock, 
seven  days  a  week  to  duplicate  the  Houston 
results.  Sleeping  in  shifts,  they  cooked  their 
meals  in  a  tiny  kitchenette  while  their  latest 
batch  of  experimental  ceramic  pellets  baked 
in  the  lab's  kiln. 

In  other  labs,  in  company  tward  rooms 
and  in  the  offices  of  the  powerful  Ministry 
of  Trade  and  Industry,  or  MITI,  the  Hous- 
ton breakthrough  has  galvanized  Japan.  Sci- 
entists, industrialists  and  government  offi- 
cials have  responded  frantically,  convinced 
they  can.  and  must,  walk  away  with  the 
commercial  applications.  "When  it  comes 
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time  to  make  something  out  of  it."  predicts 
Prof.  Shoji  Tanaka,  who  is  Prof.  Uchida's 
IXMs.  "the  Japanese  will  have  the  upper 
hand." 

In  the  U.S..  by  contrast,  the  reaction  has 
l>een  more  measured.  Lalx  are  busy,  but 
there  Isn't  any  nationally  coordinated  drive 
for  commercialization.  Leaders  In  supercon- 
ductivity research  caution  that  much  sci- 
ence remains  to  l)e  done  first.  "You  must 
keep  in  mind  tliat  the  scientific  scene  is 
changing  so  rapidly  that  to  decide  (on  spe- 
cific applications)  on  the  basis  of  what  is 
luiown  today  would  lie  a  mistake,"  says 
John  Armstrong,  director  of  the  research  di- 
vision at  International  Business  Machines 
Corp.  It  would  also  l»e  wrong,  he  thinks,  'to 
turn  this  into  a  race  t)etween  East  and 
West." 

Here  in  Tokyo,  however,  the  race  is  al- 
ready on.  showing  once  again  the  competi- 
tive drive  and  speed  with  which  Japan  can 
seize  on  Western  science. 

New  materials  that  conduct  electricity  at 
warmer  temperatures  with  almost  no  loss  of 
power,  have  "opened  a  fantastic  world  of 
future  industries."  says  Masatoshi  Ura- 
shima,  an  MITI  official.  Because  previous 
superconductors  operated  only  at  extremely 
low  and  expensive-to-maintain  tempera- 
tures, the  new  materials  make  economical 
the  creation  of  tiny,  superfast  computers, 
magnetically  floating  trains,  long-distance 
power  lines  that  don't  waste  electricity  and 
even  appliances  that  use  almost  no  power. 

The  discovery  meshes  with  tecluiologies 
Japan  has  refined  for  years.  Japan  has  a 
train  using  superconductivity  that  is  almost 
ready  for  commercial  use.  It  travels  at  more 
than  250  miles  an  hour  whUe  hovering  five 
Inches  above  a  track  on  a  magnetic  cushion 
created  by  superconducting  coils.  Japan's 
shipbuilders,  meanwhile,  have  spent  $23 
million  to  build  a  fast  ship  propelled  by  su- 
perconducting magnets. 

NEC  Corp.  and  others  already  have  pro- 
duced prototypes  of  superconducting  com- 
puter chips;  the  West  gave  up  trying  to  do 
so  four  years  ago.  Such  giant  electronics 
concerns  as  Hitachi  Ltd.  are  supplying  the 
West  with  millions  of  dollars  of  supercon- 
ducting equipment.  And  Japan's  leading 
role  in  industrial  ceramics  will  help  it  devel- 
op ceramic  superconductors.  "A  lot  of  revo- 
lutionary things  are  going  to  come  up  and  a 
lot  of  it  is  going  to  come  from  Japan,"  says 
David  L.  KeUer,  a  technology  analjrst  with 
James  Capel  &  Co..  a  British  securities  firm. 
"The  Japanese  will  dramatically  lead  the 
rest  of  the  world." 

The  Japanese  government  already  is  orga- 
nizing that.  Four  days  after  the  Houston 
lx>mbshell,  Japan's  Science  and  Technology 
Agency  announced  its  intent  to  form  a  re- 
search consortium  of  Japanese  companies, 
universities  and  government  labs.  A  week 
later,  the  consortium  was  in  place,  including 
such  industrial  giants  as  NEC.  Toahitia 
Corp.,  Nippon  Steel  Corp.  and  Mitsubishi 
Electric  Corp.  "We've  gathered  all  the  lead- 
ing-edge researchers  in  superconductivity  in 
Japan."  says  Koji  Yamaguchi.  the  agency 
official  overseeing  research.  "We  need  to  get 
everybody  together  to  share  information 
and  decide  how  to  move." 

Mm.  the  agency  that  picks  and  funds  na- 
tional projects  like  the  one  that  helped  Jap- 
anese makers  dominate  the  memory  chip 
business.  l>egan  moving  on  the  day  of  the 
announcement.  It  already  is  polishing  up  an 
existing  feasibility  study  on  a  superconduct- 
ing power  plant  and  plans  to  have  a  working 
model  built  by  1992. 

"The  objective  is  to  organize  industry  to 
get  the  Jump  on  the  West  in  applications 
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and  commerrialinatlon  for  a  huge  new 
market."  says  Nihon  Ketaal  Rhtmhuw 
Japan's  leading  busineaa  dally.  The  eartleat 
application,  researchers  ny,  ooukl  be  super- 
conducting computer  chips  that  would 
enable  creation  of  a  shoe  l>ox-alaed  super- 
computer. IBM  and  most  other  VJ&.  compa- 
nies abandoned  research  in  1983  on  the 
chips,  called  Josephaon  Junction  devloca, 
partly  Itecause  of  the  complications  of  cool- 
ing with  heUum.  That  left  NEC.  Hitachi  and 
a  Mm  lab  to  refine  the  technology  with 
little  foreign  competition. 

For  all  the  government-inspired  organisa- 
tion. Japan's  research  labs  didn't  wait  for 
government  orders  when  they  heard  the 
newsilrom  Houston  last  month. 

SLDfXIfTS  or  SOIPKISZ 

At  the  University  of  Tokyo.  Mr.  Uchida 
sat  his  researchers  down  in  front  of  a  large 
periodic  table  of  the  elements.  For  bouts 
they  debated  which  elements  Houston  could 
possibly  have  used.  While  they  were  stiU 
guessing,  a  rumor  came  over  the  phone  that 
the  material  was  fluoric.  Students  ran  out 
and  bought  fluorinated  chemicals.  For  three 
days  they  tried  out  hundreds  of  combina- 
tions until  they  found  the  rumor  was  false. 

Acting  on  another  tip  that  the  Houston 
material  was  dark  green,  the  researchers 
mixed  all  the  plausible  chemicals  that 
would  l>ecome  green  when  fired;  again  with 
no  success.  (The  material  needs  to  l)e  fired 
further  until  it  is  black,  they  found  later.) 
Then  a  news  report  said  a  Chinese  lab  had 
achieved  superconductivity  at  100  degrees 
Kelvin  (minus  173  degrees  Celsius)  using  a 
ceramic  with  ytterbium  in  it  and  research- 
ers attacked  that.  The  report  proved 
wrong— the  element  was  yttrium.  (Ironical- 
ly, the  University  of  Tokyo  lab  later  found, 
by  coincidence,  that  ytterbium  works.  The 
lab  patented  the  discovery.) 

Finally  at  2  a.m.  March  1.  they  got  super- 
conductivity. 'It  was  an  other-worldly  expe- 
rience," says  Prof.  Uchida.  They  drank  a 
toast  and  launched  liack  into  another  week 
of  experiments,  this  time  to  refine  the  re- 
sulting ceramic.  On  March  8  they  an- 
nounced a  purified  form.  On  Wednesday  the 
lab  finally  took  a  holiday. 

Meanwhile,  lal>s  at  Tohoko  University, 
Hokkaido  University  and  a  government  re- 
search facility  in  Tokyo  have  burst  forth 
with  rapid-fire  announcements  of  their  ad- 
vances in  superconductivity.  They  and  other 
lal>s  have  l>een  snatching  up  the  ingredients 
for  superconductors  so  fast  that  there  are 
shortages.  Suppliers  have  run  out  of  yttri- 
um, for  example,  and  labs  must  wait  three 
weeks  for  orders  to  be  filled. 

THE  REALTHIIfG 

Prof.  Uchida's  lab  has  been  flooded  by 
calls  and  visits  from  companies.  Sumitomo 
EHectric  Industries  Ltd.  researchers  brought 
in  some  rudimentary  wire  made  from  super- 
conducting ceramic.  Engineers  from  Toshi- 
ba, Fujitsu  Ltd.  and  Hitachi  have  visited  the 
lab  to  keep  watch  on  developments.  '"Com- 
pany people  have  the  conviction  tliat  this  is 
finally  the  real  thing.  A  lot  are  starting  to 
pick  it  up.  .  .  .  They  see  that  superconducti- 
vity is  a  sure  thing  and  they  want  to  get  on 
to  application."  says  Prof.  Uchida. 

Of  course,  there  is  scientific  and  commer- 
cial excitement  in  the  U.S..  too,  but  it's  leas 
frenetic  and  isn't  centraUy  controlled.  Sd- 
entiste  say  indications  of  an  incipient  break- 
through came  as  early  as  April  1986.  when 
researchers  at  IBM's  latMratory  in  Zurich. 
Switzerland,  reported  they  had  achieved  su- 
perconductivity in  a  new  class  of  materials, 
the  metal  oxide  ceramics.  Thia  galvanised 
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ttanuiiiottt  the  woild.  By  No- 
r.  tlM  JapuMW  and  Chlneae  had  oon- 
I  Um  IBM  dlKXW«y  and  by  December. 
I  ta  Honaton  and  at  American  Tele- 
plMKM  *  TUacnpb  Oo.'a  Bell  Laboratories 
I  rapofttnc  Important  adranoea  with  the 
r  matsftala. 
About  MOO  idiyalciaU  Jammed  the  baU- 
of  tbo  HOton  Hotel  In  New  York 
'  night  for  an  unprecedented  spe- 
cial naiOD  on  mperoonductors  at  the 
annual  "«—**»>»  of  the  American  Physical 
Society.  Tlwy  listened  to  the  presentation 
of  M  papers  on  supercanductlvlty  research 
done  laigdy  within  the  last  two  to  three 
monttM.  Atthooch  scientists  from  U.S.  uni- 
versities dominated  the  protram.  there  were 
Rpoirta  from  IBM.  BeU  lAba,  Westinghouse 
Beetric  Corp.  and  Kzxon  Corp.  as  well  as 
tram  Japanese.  Chinese  and  Canadian  acien- 


Thc  bnakthrough  generated  tremendous 
OKitament  among  BeU  Labs  sdentists,  says 
Robert  A.  Laudlae.  director  of  the  laborato- 
riea'  Inorganic  ehemistiy  branch.  "Usually. 
raasarch  managers  are  coaching  people  to 
do  this  or  that."  Mr.  Laudlse  notes.  "But  In 
this  case  we  had  people  coming  around  from 
an  dlffocnt  dtadpllnes  wanting  to  know  If 
there  was  anything  In  this  for  their  area," 
he  says. 

TOO  SOOII  POK  APPUCATIONS 

"We've  had  a  lot  of  people  going  without 
alecit."  Mr.  Tondlsf  says.  But  he  agrees  with 
IBMs  Mr.  Aimstrtmg  that  It's  still  too  soon 
for  anyone  to  settle  on  specific  applications 
of  the  supereonductora.  "We're  not  trying  to 
make  any  specific  devices  or  systems,"  he 


Bell  Labs  raaearehers  are.  however,  trying 
to  fabricate  various  superconducting  materi- . 
als  into  experimental  devices.  At  Wednes- 
day's APS  meethig  they  displayed  a  super- 
eonductor  In  the  form  of  a  flexible  ceramic 
tape  that  can  be  formed  and  then  hardened 
Into  a  shape  to  fit  a  superconducting  device. 

Researchers  at  Oenmd  Electric  Co.'s  big 
research  and  development  center  in  Sche- 
nectady, N.T.  agree  that  it's  too  soon  to 
Jump  Into  an  industrial  competition  with 
anyone  including  the  J^MUiese. 

JUST  IS  STILL  ODT 

"In  the  material  field,  the  events  of  the 
last  several  weeks  have  been  quite  spectacu- 
lar, but  in  the  applications  sense,  the  Jury  is 
stiU  very  much  out."  says  Michael  Jefferies, 
manager  in  the  center's  engineering  physics 
laboratory. 

Unto  recently,  the  OE  lab  didn't  have  a 
group  of  scientists  working  on  supercon- 
ducting materials.  "But  we're  now  trying  to 
confirm  and  duplicate  the  results  that  are 
being  reported."  Mr.  Jefferies  says. 

Guy  Draiaruma,  vice  president  for  re- 
aeardi  at  the  XTnlvenlty  of  Alabama  in 
HuntsviDe,  says  governmental  agencies  and 
private  coneems  have  shown  a  keen  interest 
In  the  university's  superconductivity  re- 
search, which  duplicated  the  Houston 
breakthrough. 

"Wherever  I  go  around  town  somebody 
buttonholes  me  and  asks  how  we're  coming 
along  or  when  can  we  use  this,"  Mr.  Donar- 
uma  says.  Some  inquiries  have  come  from 
the  space  and  defense  related  agencies  in 
tlie  area.  Including  the  Marshall  Space 
raght  Center  and  the  U.S.  Army  MissUe 
Oanmand.  he  says. 

In  PBk>  Alto.  Calif.,  where  Stanford  Uni- 
ventty  recently  announced  a  breakthrough 
in  Mbrlcattng  a  superconducting  thin  film. 
OKfol  in  electronic  devtacs.  a  news  confer- 
ence laat  week  was  packed  with  industry 
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people.  Several  other  scientists  have  called 
for  more  information  for  use  in  making  a 
superiMlwerful  magnet  used  by  geological  re- 
searches. Niels  Reimers,  director  of  Stan- 
ford's technology  licensing  office,  said,  how- 
ever, tliat  he  hasn't  been  fielding  many  In- 
dustry inquiries. 

CRASH  raOGRAMS 

In  Japan,  however,  companies  that  al- 
ready sell  conventional  superconducting 
wire  to  the  U.S.  have  begun  crash  programs 
to  commercialize  the  new  discovery.  Fuji- 
kura  Ltd.  and  Sumitomo  Electric,  for  exam- 
ple, say  they  have  developed  rudimentary 
wire  out  of  the  new  ceramic,  despite  skepti- 
cism among  some  scientists  that  the  materi- 
al won't  lend  Itself  to  wire-making. 

Like  their  n.S.  counterparts,  Japanese 
makers  temper  their  euphoria  with  warn- 
ings that  too  little  is  known  about  the  new 
ceramic  superconductor  to  teU  when  and 
how  the  material  will  be  commercialized. 

Aside  from  possible  problems  in  forming 
brittle  ceramic  into  wire,  the  new  supercon- 
ductor still  can't  handle  enough  current  to 
be  used  In  heavy  applications  such  as  power 
plants.  Superconductors  also  don't  work 
well  with  alternating  current,  the  type  of 
electricity  used  in  most  of  the  world's  power 
equipment. 

But  Japanese  labs  are  convinced  they  can 
solve  the  problems  over  the  next  several 
years.  How  that  the  West  has  made  the 
basic  breakthrough,  they  say,  the  ball  is  in 
their  court.  "It  will  be  difficult  and  will  take 
time,"  says  Kasumasa  Togano,  a  govern- 
ment scientist.  "But  that's  precisely  where 
Japan's  labs  and  makers  have  the  edge." 

Still,  he  and  other  researchers  admit  to  a 
twinge  of  hurt  pride,  "To  be  honest,  we're 
following  in  the  footsteps  of  the  U.S.,"  Mr. 
Togano  says.  "Here,  again,  the  originality  is 
coming  from  the  West.  We  have  a  measure 
of  sadness  about  that." 


TELE-PAL— A  FRIEND  FOR 
"LATCHKEY" 


HON.  BILL  LOWERY 

OFCALXrORNIA 
IN  THZ  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  25,  1987 

Mr.  LOWERY  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
a  privilflge  for  me  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  a  community  service  that  began  on 
October  30,  1986  for  San  Diego's  "Latchkey" 
ctiildrerL 

Due  to  Increased  two  career  families,  San 
Diego  school  officials  estimate  ttiat  44  percent 
of  elementary  school  students  return  home 
after  school  to  empty  homes.  This  amounts  to 
an  estimated  16,000  of  these  "latchkey"  chil- 
dren in  San  Diego  alone.  My  district  office 
managgr.  Shay  Elterman,  decided  to  find  a  so- 
lution to  the  loneliness  faced  by  tfiese  chil- 
dren in  our  community.  Through  ttie  contacts 
and  support  of  my  district  office.  Shay  became 
aware  of  a  local  hotline  proiect  for  latchkey 
chiklren  successfully  operating  in  Washington, 
DC.  This  project,  entitled  Ptxxie  Friend, 
t)ecam«  the  role  model  for  our  efforts  in  San 
Diego.  The  executive  director  of  Phor>e  Friend 
supplied  us  with  background  Information  and 
training  materials  to  begin  a  San  Diego 
protect,  entitled  Tele-Pal. 

On  January  7,  1986  Shay  Elterman  ad- 
dressed the  San  Diego  School  Board  to 
present  tfie  idea  of  a  phofw  service  for  latch- 
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key  children.  It  was  her  intent  at  ttiat  meeting 
to  share  the  Tele-Pal  concept  so  ttiat  «ve 
coukl  work  directly  with  the  San  Diego  City 
schools  distrlxjting  flyers,  stk:kers  and  parent 
information.  With  the  cooperation  and  support 
of  the  board  members  we  were  able  to  imple- 
ment Tele-Pal  within  the  school  system. 

The  purpoge  of  Tele-Pal  is  to  provkle  cfiil- 
dren  with  a  support-system  for  the  vulnerabil- 
ity that  comM  with  being  alone.  Shay  has 
fourKl  ttiat  sometimes  the  only  voice  ttiese 
chiklren  hear  is  a  television.  She  says, 
"They're  londly,  and  lonelirtess  has  to  be  tfie 
saddest  tiling  at  any  age." 

With  tfie  help  of  predominately  eklerty  vol- 
unteers ttie  hot  line  runs  24-hour5  a  day.  Tfieir 
phones  are  0quipped  with  three-way  confer- 
ence calKng,  wttich  enables  ttram  to  contact 
an  appropriate  agency  if  they  suspect  a  chikl 
needs  professional  help.  This  is  all  done  with 
a  diverting  computer,  so  volunteers  can  work 
out  of  ttieir  homes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  woukj  like  to  thank  all  of  the 
people  wtK)  gave  tf>eir  time  and  support  in 
providing  a  network  for  our  latchkey  chikJren 
and  ttK>se  who  work  to  maintain  it.  Because 
the  people  of  San  Diego  committed  tfiem- 
selves  to  help  address  a  great  need  and  tie- 
cause  they  believed  in  Vne  betterment  of  their 
communities,  our  children  fiave  a  Tele-Pal. 


CUBAN  PRISONER  ANDRES  JOSE 
SOLARES  TESEIRO 


HON.  GUS  YATRON 

or  PENHSTLVAlflA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  25,  1987 

Mr.  YATRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
bring  to  your  attention,  and  to  tfie  attention  of 
my  feltow  coleagues,  an  artKle  tfiat  appeared 
in  tfie  current  issue  of  Amnesty  Intematxxial 
Newsletter,  concerning  the  plight  of  Andres 
Jose  Soiares  Teseiro.  Mr.  Solares  is  a  prison- 
er of  consciance,  presently  serving  an  8-year 
prison  term.  He  is  one  of  many  innocent 
Culjans  WtK)  have  been  arrested  because  of 
their  poiiticai  beliefs.  Mr.  Solares'  detention 
arxj  tfie  cofrtinued  detention  of  his  fellow 
CutMns  is  a  violation  of  tfie  United  Nations 
Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rigfits. 

I  commend  the  artnle  to  the  attentnn  of  my 
felknv  Membgrs  of  Congress. 

The  informetkjn  folk>ws: 

[From  Amnesty  International  Newsletter, 
March  1987] 

Campaightoh  Prisoners  op  trx  Month 
Each  of  the  people  whose  story  is  told 
below  is  a  ptisoner  of  conscience.  Each  has 
been  arrested  l>ecause  of  his  or  her  religious 
or  political  beliefs,  colour,  sex,  ethnic  origin 
or  language.  None  has  used  or  advocated  vi- 
olence. Their  continuing  detention  is  a  vio- 
lation of  th4  United  Nations  Universal  Dec- 
laration of  Human  Rights.  International  ap- 
peals can  help  to  secure  the  release  of  these 
prisoners  or  to  improve  their  detention  con- 
ditions. In  the  interest  of  the  prisoners,  let- 
ters to  the  authorities  should  l>e  worded 
carefully  and  courteously.  You  should  stress 
that  your  concern  for  human  rights  Is  not  in 
any  way  politically  partisan.  In  no  circum- 
stances should  communications  tie  sent  to 
the  prisoner. 
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Andrta  Jos«  Solares  Teseiro:  a  40-year-old 
dvU  engineer,  he  Is  serving  an  eight-year 
prison  term  on  charges  of  "enemy  propa- 
ganda". 

Andrfes  Solares  was  arrested  on  5  Novem- 
ber 1981.  He  was  accused  of  planning  to  or- 
ganize a  political  party,  the  Cuban  Revolu- 
tionary Party,  In  opposition  to  the  Cuban 
Communist  Party,  and  of  drafting  several 
letters  (which  were  not  sent)  atiout  his 
plans  to  people  such  as  Francois  Mitterand 
and  Edward  Kennedy,  seeking  their  advice. 
A  letter  to  his  cousin  in  the  USA,  in  which 
he  apparently  criticized  the  Cuban  social 
system,  was  also  reportedly  Intercepted  by 
the  authorities. 

The  court  considered  that  his  actions  con- 
stituted incitement  against  the  social  order 
and  the  socialist  state.  The  letters,  which 
appear  to  have  been  the  only  evidence 
against  him,  were  burned  after  the  trial. 

Andr6s  Solares  is  held  in  Combinado  del 
Este  Prison  in  Havana.  In  late  1984,  he  was 
reportedly  accused  of  trying  to  provoke  a 
riot  with  other  prisoners  and  was  held  in  a 
punishment  cell  for  one  year. 

Since  October  1985  he  has  been  back  in 
the  main  part  of  the  prison  where  he  is  re- 
portedly permitted  only  one  visit  every  six 
months  and  no  correspondence. 

Andrfes  Solares  studied  engineering  at  the 
University  of  Havana  and  went  on  to  work 
for  the  government  as  a  civil  engineer.  In 
the  early  1970s  he  studied  in  the  UK  on  a 
UNESCO  scholarship.  However,  after  re- 
turning to  Cuba,  he  reportedly  complained 
about  not  lieing  allowed  to  travel  to  the  UK 
to  obtain  his  doctorate  and  as  a  result  of 
this  and  of  having  later  publicly  criticized 
aspects  of  Cuban  society,  he  was  reportedly 
questioned  several  times  by  the  SUte  Secu- 
rity Police. 

Please  send  courteous  letters  appealing 
for  his  release  to  S.E.  Comandante  en  Jefe 
Fidel  Castro  Ruz/Presidente  de  la  RepUb- 
lica/Ciudad  dl  la  Habana/Cuba. 


THE  ST.  LOUIS  COUNTY 
RESERVE  POLICE  OFFICERS 


HON.  JACK  BUECHNER 

or  MISSOURI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  25,  1987 
Mr.  BUECHNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Government 
grows  and  grows.  We  are  constantly  spending 
to  provkje  more  and  more  servKes.  Yet,  this 
is  still  no  sutistitute  for  gifts  of  service  given 
from  ttie  heart — gifts  of  voluntarism.  Simply 
stated,  government  can  never  take  the  place 
of  volunteers.  I  wouM  like  to  take  this  opportu- 
nity to  thank  some  people  wfio  do  a  great 
service  for  the  community  In  whKh  I  live:  the 
St  Louis  County  Reserve  Police  Officers.  This 
group— about  55  volunteer  citizens— has  con- 
tributed a  total  of  19,801  hours  of  service, 
saving  tfie  county  polk»  over  $350,000  last 
year. 

The  reserve  officers  go  into  action  when- 
ever they're  called  upon.  They  serve  during 
denxxistrations,  fkxxjs,  natural  disasters,  or 
other  emergencies.  They  provkle  security, 
crowd  control,  and  traffic  control.  Ttiey  assist 
during  hoKdays,  and  serve  as  extra  sfiopping 
center  patrols  during  tfie  Christmas  season. 
ProvkJing  a  special  service  to  area  reskients, 
ttie  reserve  offwers  devote  a  great  deal  of 
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time  to  the  Vacation  Inspection  Program— reg- 
ularly checking  the  homes  of  residents  wfio 
are  away  on  vacatkxi. 

This  Friday,  ttie  reserve  offk»rs  are  hoMing 
an  awards  banquet  at  which  three  special  Re- 
servists will  receive  special  recognition:  John 
Ams,  Terry  Ashtxjm,  and  Barry  Litzsinger.  Mr. 
Ams  has  devoted  20  years  to  the  Reserv- 
ists—serving over  6.500  hours.  Resen/e  Offi- 
cer of  the  Year,  Terry  Astibum  has  served  on 
ttie  academy  staff  regularly.  Mr.  Litzsinger  has 
been  chosen  Recmit  Officer  of  the  Year. 

This  spirit  of  voluntarism  is  deeply  ingrained 
in  us  as  a  nation.  Ttie  Reservists  epitomize 
that  spirit— selflessly  giving  of  themselves  to 
make  life  better  for  the  tens  of  thousands  of 
St.  Louisans  everyday.  It's  always  heartening 
to  see  everyday  exarnpies  of  that  rich  tradition 
that  lias  built  this  Nation  into  a  people  of  kind- 
ness, goodwill,  and  neighboriiness.  I  join  all 
St.  Louisans  today  in  recognizing  ttie  Reserv- 
ists for  their  outstanding  contritHJtion  to  our 
community. 


DEVELOPMENT  WITH  WOMEN 


HON.  MICKEY  LELAND 

OF  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  25,  1987 
Mr.  LELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  intro- 
ducing legislation  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  strengthen  efforts  to  integrate  women 
In  devek>pnient  projects  and  programs  under- 
taken by  the  Agency  for  International  Devel- 
opment and  the  Worid  Bank.  The  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Hunger  is  greatly  concerned  that  ef- 
forts to  combat  hunger  and  related  develop- 
ment problems  have  been  hindered  by  a  fail- 
ure to  adequately  integrate  women  in  tfie  de- 
velopment assistance  projects  and  programs 
funded  by  ttie  U.S.  Government.  Many  of  our 
development  strategies  have  failed  to  assure 
equitable  participation  by  women  in  develop- 
ment efforts  and  have  marginalized  their  eco- 
nomk:  and  otfier  roles. 

It  is  wkiely  documented  that  women  in  de- 
veloping countries  play  essential  roles  in  pro- 
duction of  food  and  other  areas  of  economic 
activity  whk:h  are  vital  to  their  self-reliance, 
the  sunnval  of  their  families  and  the  devekip- 
ment  of  their  national  economies.  Yet,  fre- 
quently they  are  denied  access  to  meaningful 
participation  in  formal  development  activities. 
A  recent  study  completed  by  the  Offwe  of 
Technology  Assessment  finds  that  in  spite  of 
being  bypassed  by  bansfers  of  credit,  agricul- 
tural extension  services  and  otfier  resources 
essential  for  survival  tuxJ  improvements  in  tfie 
quality  of  life,  low  resource  women  farmers 
provkie  the  critical  labor  in  food  production 
today  and  offer  tfie  best  hope  for  increasing 
food  supplies  in  many  devetoping  countries  in 
thefuhjre. 

Tfie  consequences  of  marginalizing  women 
in  development  projects  and  programs  are 
documented  In  recent  research  wtiich  shows 
that  neglect  or  token  participation  of  women 
In  mainstream  development  projects  is  costly 
in  terms  of  failed  projects  and  wasted  re- 
sources. The  achievement  of  successful  out- 
comes and  long-term  devetopment  goals  de- 
pends to  a  large  degree  on  tfie  extent  to 
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whKh  women  are  integrated  in  the  klenlilica- 
tion,  design,  implemenlatton,  and  mwiage- 
ment  of  development  projects  and  program 
activities.  I  believe  we  cannot  afford  to  have 
failed  projects  and  wasted  resources.  Devel- 
opment with  women  is  not  only  equitable,  K 
makes  economic  sense. 

In  1982,  the  Agency  for  International  Devet- 
opment made  a  promising  move  in  improved 
integration  of  women  in  devekipment  activities 
by  issuing  women  in  devetopmem  policy 
guklelines.  However,  imptementation  of  these 
guidelines  has  been  accorded  a  tow  priority  in 
comparison  with  ottier  marxlates  within  the 
Agency. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  wiN  help 
overcome  institutional  barriers  within  ttie 
Agency  for  International  Development  wfifch 
constrain  effective  implementation  of  ttie  ex- 
isting women  in  devekjpment  guidelines  and 
recommends  that  the  Worid  Bank  devetop 
and  implement  an  action  plan  to  integrate 
women  In  the  planning,  design,  management, 
and  evaluation  of  bank  activities.  Additionally, 
this  legislation  provides  for  activities  ¥vhfch  are 
essential  for  women  in  devetoping  countries  to 
achieve  the  potential  of  their  current  and 
future  roles  in  economic  devetopment.  Finally, 
Vno  bill  establishes  a  fkxx  of  S5  miNion  to  pro- 
mote ttie  participation  and  integration  of 
women  in  developing  countries  as  equal  part- 
ners in  the  development  process  and  autfior- 
izes  a  $1  n^llion  appropriation  for  the  UN  De- 
velopment Fund  for  Women. 

I  hope  you  will  join  me  in  support  of  this  im- 
portant measure  to  increase  tfie  effectiveness 
of  our  foreign  assistance  programs,  by  better 
integrating  women  in  all  phases  of  the  devet- 
opment process. 


MR.    RICHARD    W.    CORDTZ    RE- 
CEIVES THE  MENORAH  AWARD 


HON.  HOWARD  WOLPE 

OP  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVBS 

Wednesday.  March  25,  1987 

Mr.  WOLPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Thursday, 
March  26,  1987,  Mie  Mtehigan  Trade  Council 
for  Histadrut,  National  Committee  for  Lat>or 
Isreal,  will  present  its  prestigious  "Menorah 
Award"  to  a  man  of  great  accomplishment 
Mr.  Rtotiard  W.  Cordtz,  secretary-treasurer  of 
the  Servtoe  Emptoyees  International  Unkxi. 
AFL-CIO,  CLC. 

Mr.  Cordtz'  signiftoant  contiitxjtions  to  ttie 
labor  movement  began  in  1939  wtien  he 
joined  the  Brass  and  Copper  Workers  Union. 
And  with  tfie  exception  of  a  3-year  leave  of 
absence,  wtien  he  joined  the  Army  and 
helped  defend  his  Nation  in  tfie  Padfk:  cam- 
paigns of  Worid  War  II,  Dick  Cordtz  has  spent 
his  life  woriung  on  behalf  of  woriung  people 
everywtiere. 

In  1 952  Dtok  Cordtz  was  ctiosen  to  serve  as 
the  youngest  vice  preskient  ever  elected  by 
the  Colorado  State  Federation  of  Labor.  Only 
a  year  later,  he  came  to  Detipit  Ml,  where  he 
has  served  ever  since. 

Over  trie  years  Dick  Cordtz  has  been  a  true 
leader  within  the  AFL-CIO.  Moreover,  as  a 
memtier  of  numerous  State  and  tocal  civk: 
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h*  hM  maito  nary  lasHno  oontribu- 
•om  to  Iw  pMpto  orilcMBan. 

Mr.  Upmkm,  I  an  ■«•  ttwt  my  ooaoagucw 
«■  want  to  ioin  im  in  Miming  Dick  Cofdtz  for 
Mi  oulMMtdtag  oankfeuiiorM  to  the  dly  of  De- 
Mt,  flw  Stoto  of  McMbw.  and  to  wortdng 
pMpto  toroughoul  to*  Nation  and  to  congratu- 
iato  Mm  tor  batog  choaan  to  raoaive  tlw  pres- 
tgloua  "Manorah  Awart." 


THE  STDDENT  LOAK 
BANKRT7FTCT  PREVENTION  ACT 


HON.  L  nWMAS  COLEMAN 

ormaaoDRi 

m  THB  HOUSB  09  UnUSSHTATl  V  ES 

Wedneadait.  ManA  25. 1987 
I*.  COLEMAN  of  Mtaaouri.  Mr.  Spealcer, 
todiy  I  am  Mrodudng  "The  Student  Loan 
Baninptoy  VnMmHon  Ad".  I  am  proud  to 
point  out  that  tNa  bfl  aril  aarve  as  the  com- 
panion  to  an  idanlical  measure  to  be  intro- 
duoed  in  the  Senate  by  the  Honorable 
Robert  Staffok)  of  VermonL 

The  effect  of  this  Ul  wH  be  to  amend  title 
11  of  the  LMtod  Slatee  Code  to  strictly  limit 
tita  MuBliona  under  «Mch  guaranteed  student 
loan  and  national  dtact  student  loan  borrow- 
ers are  aUa  to  dtocharge  their  debts  in  Feder- 
al barAiuplcy  court  This  change  conforms  to 
prooaduraa  sal  in  chapter  7  banlvuptcy,  where 
borrowera  wlw  Me  under  chapter  7  must 
repay  their  guaranteed  student  loan  [GLS] 
debts  in  ton 

The  coet  of  student  loen  default  under 
thaee  programs  to  the  Federal  Government 
and  insUtulions  of  higtwr  education  is  too  high 
to  tolerate.  In  the  past  year,  $1.3  biKon  in  de- 
fauK  daimB  were  paid  out  under  the  GSL  pro- 
gram and  an  estimated  14  percent  of  ttie 
loww  in  the  National  Direct  Student  Loan  Pro- 
gram wfl  be  clasaifiod  in  defauK.  In  the  cases 
of  GSL  and  NDSL's,  the  Government  and  irv 
sHtulians  involved  in  these  programs  matte  a 
doubto  payment  wlwre  defaults  are  con- 
oemed:  First  we  take  a  toss  on  the  defaulted 
daim,  then  we  experience  a  reductton  in 
amounts  avaiabto  for  future  toans  to  aiigit>le, 

The  probJoms  associated  with  dischargirig 
student  debt  under  chapter  13  wiH  only  contirK 
ue  to  expand  unleas  we  take  action  in  Con- 
grasa  to  ctoae  ttw  kxiphoto  in  the  neer  future, 
to  Calfbniia  atorte.  the  percentage  of  chapter 
13  bankruptcy  caaae  has  irwreased  from  10  to 
20  percent  of  al  bai*iuptoy  caaes  received  in 
1964  to  40  to  55  percent  during  the  first  6 
monlha  of  1966.  in  a  2M-yeer  period,  ttie 
Slate  of  Caltornia  saw  1.200  cht^iter  13 
cWrns  Had.  which  raauMad  in  a  nearly  $5  mil- 
Ion  loaa  to  the  taMtiay w  g 

Thoaa  who  tMirow  under  the  GSL  and 
ND6L  programa  otn  the  American  taxpayers 
a  debt  not  meawwid  by  dolars  atom,  but  by 
a  dtaptey  ol  good  faHli.  The  implicit  promise 
baMnd  thaee  juarantoad  \omn  prograna  is 
that  Utoaa  wtio  receive  the  benefits  of  low-in- 
taraat  kMna  tor  educatfonal  purpoaes  wnll  pay 
back  the  monelaiy  inveetment  medo  in  them 
by  Hw  taxpayers  so  that  the  next  generatnn 
of  itodante  may  also  benefit  A  student  wlio 
ttas  talMn  aiKanlage  of  the  benefits  provided 
under  toeee  student  kien  programs  does  not 
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have  th*  right  to  choke  off  the  future  of  ottier 
promiainB  and  deserving  students  by  ctKX>sing 
not  to  live  up  to  ttw  agreement  of  ttieir  prom- 
issory notes. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  with  me  in 
moving  Hits  reform  forward  so  that  our  GSL 
and  ND$L  Programs  will  receive  the  protec- 
tion ttwy  need  from  atxjses  under  ctiapter  13 
bankruptcy  claims. 


TRIBUTE  TO  JIM  SLATER 


HON.  HAMILTON  FISH,  JR. 

OP  HEW  YORK 
TH  TBE  HOUSX  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  25,  1987 

Mr.  FI8H.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to  pay 
tribute  to  an  outstanding  memt>er  of  my  com- 
munity, James  A.  Slater.  The  work  and  life  of 
Jim  Slater  is  an  inspiratkxi  to  all  wtw  know 
him,  and  rt  is  appropriate  ttwt  he  is  honored 
by  the  Outctiess  County  chapter  of  the  New 
York  State  Association  for  Retarded  CtiiMren. 

Mr.  Sbter  served  his  country  in  the  U.S. 
Navy  frvn  1964  to  1968.  He  has  worked  to 
help  educate  young  people  at  Ittiaca  College, 
and  established  Nmself  as  an  award  winning 
commercial  photographer.  After  all  this,  he 
went  on  to  eam  a  degree  In  English,  at  Marist 
College,  and  he  is  now  the  operator  of  an  in- 
dependent communicattons  enterprise.  Jim 
Slater  alBo  writes  a  weekly  column  in  a  major 
newspaper  in  my  district,  the  Poughkeepsie 
Journal. 

Ttw  column  ttiat  Mr.  Slater  writes  for  the 
Journal  advocates  help  for  disabled  people. 
His  column  also  helps  nondisabled  people  un- 
derstar>d  what  it  is  like  to  be  disiatiled.  Mr. 
Slater  himself  is  disabled.  He  has  known  both 
skJes  of  ttie  story,  for  he  was  not  always  been 
disat>led.  The  work  that  he  does  for  the  dis- 
at}led  is  appreciated  t>y  everyone  in  my  com- 
munity. His  tireless  and  energetk:  efforts  to 
assist  people  in  finding  the  help  they  need  set 
an  exainple  for  all  Americans  to  follow. 

It  is  ttle  ctiaracter  of  people  like  Jim  Slater 
that  makes  true  heroes.  When  people  over- 
come gf  eat  obstacles  to  go  on  and  lead 
happy  and  productive  lives,  they  give  us  all 
soniettiing  to  kx>k  up  to,  aspire  to,  and 
admire.  Jim  Slater  tuts  overcome  his  obstacle 
and  helps  many  others  overcome  theirs. 

It  is  my  horxx  and  pleasure  to  pay  tritxite  to 
Jim  Slater,  who  through  his  efforts  has  gotten 
help  for  and  Inspired  many  people. 


CONVEYANCE  OP  CERTAIN  LAND 
TO  FLAGSTAFF.  AZ 


HON.  BOB  STUMP 

OP  ARIZORA 
IN  IHX  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  25,  1987 

Mr.  STUMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  I  am  Intro- 
ducing a  biH  ¥vtiich  will  auttxxize  ttie  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  convey  134.57  acres  of 
Forest  Service  land  to  ttw  dty  of  Flagstaff, 
AZ,  for  ttw  city's  use  as  a  put>lk:  park.  Ttw  bill 
spedfiea  ttiat  ttw  land  must  be  used  for  open 
space  and  public  recreation,  ottwrwise,  ttw 
land  wil  revert  to  ttw  Federal  Government 
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Ttw  134.S7^acre  tract  is  a  part  of  ttw  Co- 
conino NationBl  Forest,  twt  Kes  wtioHy  wittin 
the  city  limits  of  Flagstaff.  Since  1917,  the  city 
of  Flagstoff  has  made  continuous  use  of  ttw 
land  as  a  park,  known  as  Thorpe  Park,  urxler 
a  free-use  permit  issued  by  ttw  Forest  Serv- 
k».  Tttat  pemMt  was  last  rerwwed  in  1966,  at 
whKh  tinrw  2.6  acres  were  deleted  from  ttw 
permit  stkI  placed  under  a  25-year  fee  permit 
for  use  as  a  baseball/multiple  punx>se  fiekl. 

The  city  of  Flagstaff  has  made  numerous 
improvements  to  the  park  for  a  numtwr  of 
years.  In  order  to  meet  the  needs  of  a  grow- 
ing and  diveise  community,  major  improve- 
ments stwuM  still  tw  made.  However,  with  lim- 
ited funding,  atwukj  ttw  city  pay  ttw  cost  to 
acquire  ttw  lands,  recreational  improvements 
win  have  to  be  foregorw.  Ttw  Forest  Servkw 
does  not  to  ray  knowledge,  have  any  plans  to 
use  ttw  lands  in  ttw  bill  for  any  ottwr  pur- 
poses. As  ttw  bill  provktes  for  ttw  dty  to  pay 
ttw  administrative  costs  for  transferring  ttw 
title  of  ttw  land  from  ttw  Forest  Servkw  to  ttw 
city,  any  moneys  that  woukl  otherwise  be 
used  for  acquisition  coukj  tw  used  to  furttwr 
the  recreatkJnal  uses  of  ttw  park  t>y  making 
ttw  necessary  capital  improvements.  Ttw  dty 
would  also  than  tw  free  to  make  its  own  ded- 
stons  on  any  additional  improvements  and 
management  of  ttw  park  wittiin  ttw  constraints 
of  twst  put>lk:  use. 

Identical  legislation  has  been  introduced  in 
ttw  Senate  by  my  colleagues  Senators 
Dennis  DeCOncini  and  John  McCain.  As 
well,  ttiis  matter  was  introduced  in  ttw  99th 
Congress  by  Serwtor  DeConcini  and  passed 
by  ttw  Serwte  Energy  arxj  Natural  Resources 
Committee. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  favorable  support  of 
this  legislation,  and  request  its  early  conskier- 
ation. 


SALT  II— DICKS'  AMENDMENT 


HON.  NICHOLAS  MAVROULES 

OP  IIASSACHX7SXTTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  25,  1987 

Mr.  MAVROULES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
in  support  of  Congressman  Dicks'  measure 
to  cut  off  funds  for  weapons  deptoyed  In 
excess  of  the  SALT  II  Treaty's  numerical 
limits.  All  of  us  must  work  toward  making  ttw 
worid  a  safar  place,  and  this  amendment 
wouM  certainly  help  to  reach  ttiat  end. 

In  December  1986,  wtwn  ttiis  administration 
took  action  to  exceed  ttw  numerical  limits  of 
SALT  II,  ttw  world  becanrw  a  much  more  darv 
gerous  place.  SALT  ll's  importance  to  the 
process  of  curbing  ttw  arms  race  can  hardly 
be  overstated.  As  the  State  Department  wrote 
in  August  1979: 

In  addition  to  its  role  in  mnintjiintrig  the 
stability  of  the  UJS.-Soviet  strategic  iMUance. 
SALT  n  is  tHe  foundation  for  a  more  endur- 
ing political  relationstilp  twtween  two  na- 
tions with  aMresome  power.  It  is  an  Impor- 
tant element  of  political  stability  in  a  turbu- 
lent world— (tabUlty  which  can  provide  the 
basis  for  containing  the  kinds  of  crises  that 
we  face  today  and  preventing  them  from 
growing  Into  nuclear  confrontation. 
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Congressman  Dicks'  measure  is  vitally  im- 
portant to  ttiose  of  us  wtw  wish  to  curb  ttw 
spiratlirig  arms  race.  It  will  keep  United  States 
forces  in  compliance  with  SALT  ll's  numerical 
limits,  unless  ttw  President  certifies  that  the 
Soviets  have  exceeded  them.  The  Soviets 
have  to  date  remained  under  SALT  ll's  numer- 
ical sut>limits.  ConskJering  this  administration's 
actions,  we  can  no  longer  expect  ttw  Soviets 
to  comply. 

As  Sti-otw  Talbott  writes  in  his  Deadly  Gam- 
bits, "Arms  control  is  not  a  sut)stitute  for  de- 
fense. It  is  defense  conducted  by  ottwr 
means."  We  must  set  gukjelines  in  our  com- 
petition with  ttw  Soviet  Uraon,  and  ttw  numer- 
cal  limits  of  the  SALT  II  ti-eaty  have  been  a 
major  yeardstick  by  wtvch  to  judge  Soviet  ac- 
tions. All  of  us  must  work  to  preserve  these 
limits,  and  I  commend  and  fully  support  Con- 
gressman Dicks'  efforts  toward  this  end. 


SENATE  COMMITTEE  MEETINGS 

Title  IV  of  Senate  Resolution  4, 
agreed  to  by  the  Senate  on  February 
4,  1977,  calls  for  establishment  of  a 
system  for  a  computerized  schedule  of 
all  meetings  and  hearings  of  Senate 
committees,  subcommittees,  joint  com- 
mittees, and  committees  of  conference. 
This  title  requires  all  such  committees 
to  notify  the  Office  of  the  Senate 
Daily  Digest— designated  by  the  Rules 
Committee — of  the  time,  place,  and 
purpose  of  the  meetings,  when  sched- 
uled, and  any  cancellations  or  changes 
in  the  meetings  as  they  occur. 

As  an  additional  procedure  along 
with  the  computerization  of  this  infor- 
mation, the  Office  of  the  Senate  Daily 
Digest  will  prepare  this  information 
for  printing  in  the  Extensions  of  Re- 
marks section  of  the  Congressional 
Record  on  Monday  and  Wednesday  of 
each  week. 

Any  changes  in  committee  schedul- 
ing will  l)e  indicated  by  placement  of 
an  asterisk  to  the  left  of  the  name  of 
the  unit  conducting  such  meetings. 

Meetings  scheduled  for  Thursday, 
March  26,  1987,  may  be  found  in  the 
Daily  Digest  of  today's  Record. 

Meetings  Scheduled 

MARCH  27 

9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the 
Forest  Service,  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. 

SD-192 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

u  u  u-Independent  Agencies  Sulx»mmit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency,  and 
the  Council  on  Environmental  Qual- 
ity. 

SD-124 
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Finance 

Health  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  the  role 
and    performance    of    utilization    and 
quality  control  peer  review  organiza- 
tions under  the  Medicare  program. 

SD-215 
Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  727.  to  clarify 
Indian   treaties  and  executive  orders 
with  respect  to  fishing  right*. 

SR-485 
11:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Public  Lands,  National  Parks  and  Forests 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  349  and  H.R.  240. 
bills  to  designate  the  Santa  Fe  Trail  as 
an  Historic  Trail  under  the  National 
Trails  System  Act,  and  S.  251  and  H.R. 
14,  bills  to  designate  certain  segments 
of  the  Maurice,  the  Manantico,  and 
the  ManumuslUn  Rivers  in  New  Jersey 
as  study  rivers  for  Inclusion  in  the  Na- 
tional Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  System. 

SD-366 

MARCH  30 
9:30  a.m. 
Governmental  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  813.  to  provide 
urgently  needed  assistance  to  protect 
and  improve  the  lives  and  safety  of 
the  homeless. 

SD-342 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  energy 
and  water  development  programs. 

SD-192 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Sutx»m- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  energy 
and  water  development  programs. 

SD-192 
Armed  Services 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  years  1988 
and  1989  for  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, focusing  on  military  strategy. 

SR-222 
Lat>or  and  Human  Resources 
Employment    and    Productivity    Sul>com- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  Market  Oriented 
Sector  Specific  (MOSS)  Talks  l>etween 
the  United  States  and  Japan  and  their 
effect  on  U.S.  employment  In  the  auto 
parts  industry. 

SD-430 

MARCH  31 
9:00  a.m. 
Armed  Services 

Strategic  Forces  and  Nuclear  Deterrence 
Sul>committee 
To  hold  closed  hearings  on  proposed  leg- 
islation authorizing  funds  for  fiscal 
years  1988  and  1989  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy,  focusing  on  military 
applications  provisions. 

SR-222 
9:30  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Merchant  Marine  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  800,  authorizing 
fimds  for  fiscal  year  1988  for  maritime 
programs  of  the  Department  of  Trans- 
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portation  and  the  Federal  Maritime 
Commission. 

SR-2S3 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Environmental  Protection  Sutx»mmlttee 
To  hold  hearings  on  health  effects  of 
ozone  and  carl>on  monoxide  In  non-at- 
tainment areas. 

SD-406 
Governmental  Affairs 
To  resimie  hearings  on  the  government's 
role  In  economic  competitiveneas. 

SD-342 
Judiciary 

Constitution  Suttcommlttee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  558,  to  revise  the 
procedures  for  the  enforcement  of  fair 
housing. 

SD-226 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Agriculture.  Rural  Development  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  Sutx»mmlttee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  in  t>ehalf  of 
funds  for  the  Foreign  Agricultural 
Service,  Food  for  Peace  Program  (P.L. 
480).  and  the  Office  of  International 
Cooperation  and  Development. 

SD-I38 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  migra- 
tion and  refugee  assistance,  U.S.  emer- 
gency refugee  assistance  fund,  interna- 
tional ruu%otics  control,  and  anti-ter- 
rorism assistance. 

S-126  Capitol 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Sulxxun- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  energy 
and  water  development  programs. 

SD-192 
Foreign  Relations 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  legisla- 
tion authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  year 
1988  for  foreign  assistance  programs. 

SD-419 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  energy 
and  water  development  programs. 

SD-192 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Water  and  Power  Sul>commlttee 
To  hold  Joint  hearings  with  the  Select 
Committee  on  Indian  Affairs  and  the 
House  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  to  review  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Garrison  Unit  Joint  Tribal 
Advisory  Committee. 

SR-48S 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Aging  Sulxxtmmittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  programs  of  the 
Older  Americans  Act. 

SD-430 
Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  Joint  hearings  with  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources' 
Sulxx>mmittee  on  Water  and  Power 
and  the  House  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  to  review  recom- 
mendations of  the  Garrison  Unit  Joint 
Tribal  Advisory  Committee. 

SR-485 
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1:00  p.m. 
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AraMdOuvwtt 

D«f«nM  Induatry  and  Teehnolosy 


Sub- 


To  hold  bMrinii  to  review  Department 
of  Defense  Implementation  of  recent 
chancea  In  aoqulaition  policy. 

SR-253 

AFRILl 


Aimed  Serrloee 

Btiatetfc!  Foreee  and  Nuclear  Deterrence 
Suboommlttee 
TO  reaume  beartnga  on  propoeed  legiala- 
tlon  autborWnc  funds  for  flacal  years 
19n  and  19W  for  the  Department  of 
Defenae.  focurins  on  the  atrateglc  de- 
fense Initiative  research  procram  and 
Its  oomidianee  with  existing  Treaty  ob- 
Ugatlons, 

SD-106 
Rules  and  Administration 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
legUsilve  and  administrative  business. 

SR-301 
Veterans' Affairs 
To  hold  Joint  hearings  with  the  House 
Oommtttee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  to 
review  the  legislative  priorities  of 
AMVETS.  Vietnam  Veterans  of  Amer- 
ica, and  the  Jewish  War  Veterans. 

334  Cannon  Building 
9:30  aja. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-366 
10:00  ajoL 
Appropriations 

Agriculture,  Rural  Development  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the 
Cmnmodlty  Futures  Trading  Commis- 
don.  snd  the  Food  and  Drug  Adminis- 
tration of  the  Department  of  Health 
and  Human  Services. 

SD-138 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  flacal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velt^mient. 

SD-124 
Appnqniations 

Military  Construction  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  flacal  year  1988  for  mili- 
tary construction  programs,  focusing 
on  Air  Force  and  Air  Force  Reserve 
Cunponents. 

SD-192 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  energy 
and  water  development  programs. 

SD-192 
Appropriations 

Commerce,  Justice,  State,  the  Judiciary, 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  inter- 
natlonal  organizations  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State. 

S-146.  Capitol 
Governmental  Affairs 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  S.  813.  to 
provide  urgently  needed  sssistance  to 
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protect   and   improve   the   lives   and 
safety  of  the  homeless. 

SD-342 
Judiciary 

Courts  and  Administrative  Practice  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  548,  Retiree  Ben- 
efits Security  Act  of  1987. 

SD-226 
1:30  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Treasury,  Postal  Service,  and  General 
Government  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the 
Office  of  Personnel  Management,  the 
P^eral  Election  Commission,  and  the 
Advisory  Commission  on  Intergovern- 
mental Relations. 

SD-124 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the 
Strategic  Petroleum  Reserve,  Naval 
Petroleum  Reserve,  and  the  Office  of 
Emergency  Preparedness. 

SD-116 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  protxjsed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  energy 
and  water  development  programs. 

SD-192 
2:30  p.m. 
Select  on  Intelligence 
To  resimie  closed  hearings  on  proposed 
legislation  authorizing  funds  for  fiscal 
year  1988  for  the  intelligence  commu- 
nity. 

SH-219 

!  APRIL  2 

9:30  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Foreign  Commerce  and  Tourism  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  year  1988 
for  the  U.S.  Travel  and  Tourism  Ad- 
ministration,    Department    of    Com- 
merce. 

SR-253 
Energry  and  Natural  Resources 
ReseaKh  and  Development  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  clean 
coal  technology  program. 

SD-366 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Environmental  Protection  Subcommittee 
Superfund  and  Environmental  Oversight 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  joint  hearings  on  health  threats 
posed  by  radon  gas. 

SD-406 
Governmental  Affairs 
To  resume  hearings  on  the  government's 
role  in  economic  competitiveness. 

SD-342 
10:00  a.m. 
Apprc^riations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  bold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment. 

SD-124 
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Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  energy 
and  wattr  development  programs. 

SD-192 
Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  St. 
Lawrenoe  Seaway  Development  Corpo- 
ration, and  the  Architectural  Trans- 
portation Barriers  Compliance  Board. 

SD-138 
Foreign  Relations 
Business  atieeting,  to  mark  up  proposed 
legislation  authorizing  funds  for  fiscal 
year  19aiB  for  the  Department  of  State, 
U.S.  Information  Agency,  Board  for 
International  Broadcasting,  and  the 
U.S.  Ams  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency. 

SD-419 
Judiciary 

Patents,  Copyrights  and  Trademarks  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  Joint  hearings  with  the  House 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary's  Subcom- 
mittee on  Courts,  Civil  Liberties,  and 
the  Administration  of  Justice  on  cer- 
tain provisions  relating  to  patent  and 
trade  issues  of  S.  635,  Omnibus  Intel- 
lectual property  Rights  Improvement 
Act. 

SD-628 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the 
Indian  Health  Service  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health  and  Human  Services, 
and  the  Navajo  and  Hopi  Indian  Relo- 
cation Obmmission. 

SD-138 
Appropriations 

ESiergy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  energy 
and  water  development  programs. 

SD-192 

2:30  p.m. 

Select  on  Intelligence 

To  continue  closed  hearings  on  proposed 

legislation  authorizing  funds  for  fiscal 

year  1988  for  the  intelligence  commu- 


March  25,  1987 


nity. 


SH-219 


APRILS 


9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Treasury,    Postal    Service,    and    General 
Government  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the 
United  $tates  Postal  Service. 

SD-116 
Finance 

Taxation  and  Debt  Management  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  58,  to  make  per- 
manent and  increase  the  income  tax 
credit  for  increasing  research  activi- 
ties, and  proposals  regarding  the  allo- 
cation of  domestic  research  expenses. 

SD-215 


APRIL  6 
9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Agriculture,  Rural  Development  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  rural  devel- 
opment, and  related  agencies. 

SI>-138 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Military  Construction  Subcommittee 
To  resiune  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1988  for  mili- 
tary construction  programs,  focusing 
on  Caribbean  Basin  Construction  Pro- 


gram. 


SI>-192 


APRIL  7 


9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Agriculture,  Rural  Development  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  rural  devel- 
opment, and  related  agencies. 

SD-138 
9:30  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Aviation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  airport  improvement 
program. 

SR-253 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Envirorunental  Protection  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  675,  authorizing 
funds  for   fiscal   years   1988-1992   for 
programs  of  the  Endangered  Species 
Act. 

SD-406 
Small  Business 

Urban  and  Minority-Owned  Business  De- 
velopment Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  the  proce- 
dures used  in  an  agency  award  of  a 
project  to  a  federally  funded  research 
and  development  center,  and  the  ad- 
verse impact  felt  by  a  small  business 
technical  service  firm  which  had  been 
competing  for  a  contract  for  the  same 
project. 

SR-428A 
2:00  p.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Research  and  Development  Subcommittee 
To   hold   hearings   on   the   President's 
budget  request  for  fiscal  year  1988  for 
the  Department  of  Energy's  Office  of 
Energy  Research   for  the  Supercon- 
ducting Super  Collider  (SSC). 

SD-366 

APRIL  8 
9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Agriculture,  Rural  Development  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  rural  devel- 
opment, and  related  agencies. 

SD-138 
9:30  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Aviation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  the  national 
airspace  system  plan. 

SR-2S3 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  energy 
and  water  development  programs,  fo- 
cusing on  nuclear  fission,  uranimn  en- 
richment, and  the  nuclear  waste  man- 
agement. 

SD-192 
Appropriations 

Commerce,  Justice,  State,  the  Judiciary, 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  Se- 
curities and  Exchange  Commission 
and  the  Civil  Rights  Commission. 

S-146.  Capitol 
Judiciary 

Patents,  Copyrights  and  Trademarks  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  568  and  S.  573, 
bills  to  protect  patent  owners  from  im- 
portation into  the  United  States  of 
goods  made  overseas  by  use  of  a 
United  States  patented  process. 

SD-226 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the 
U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior. 

SD-192 
Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  Indian  Self-Determi- 
nation  and  Education  Assistance  Act 
(P.L.  93-638). 

SR-48S 

APRIL  9 
9:00  a.m. 
Governmental  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  the  need  for 
an  Inspector  General  at  the  Nuclear 
Regulatory  Commission. 

SD-342 
9:30  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Research  and  Development  Subcommittee 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  clean 
coal  technology  program. 

SD-366 
Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  Indian  eco- 
nomic development  issues. 

SD-628 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration. 

SD-124 
Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  and 
the  Research  and  Special  Programs 
Administration  of  the  Department  of 
Transportation. 

SD-138 
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1:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Agriculture,  Rural  Development  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  rural  devel- 
opment, and  related  agencies. 

SI>-138 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  Na- 
tional Capital  Planning  Commission, 
Energy  Conservation,  Energy  Informa- 
tion Administration,  and  the  Economic 
Regulatory  Administration. 

SD-192 
Joint  Printing 
To    hold    an    organizational    business 
meeting. 

H-328,  Capitol 

APRIL  10 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations  - 

Treasury,  Postal  Service,  and  General 
Government  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partment of  the  Treasury.  U.S.  Postal 
Service,  and  general  government. 

SD-192 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration. 

SD-124 
Finance 

Private  Retirement  Plans  and  Oversight 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
providing  a  taxpayer's  bill  of  rights. 

SD-215 

APRIL  21 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1088  for  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  Department 
of  the  Interior. 

SD-192 

APRIL  22 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partment of  Education,  focusing  on 
the  Office  of  the  Secretary,  and  sala- 
ries and  expenses. 

SD-192 
Judiciary 

Patents,  Copyrights  and  Trademarks  Sut>- 
committee 
To  resiune  hearings  on  certain  provi- 
sions relating  to  patent  and  trade 
issues  of  S.  635,  Omnibus  Intellectual 
Property  Rights  Improvement  Act. 

SD-226 


lOcOOun. 

Aii.i.««««il 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Appropriations 

TransDOrtation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 


MaTch  25,  1987 

APRIL  29 


March  25,  1987 
2:00  p.m. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


10:00  a.m. 
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Legal  Services  Corporation,  and  the 


lOcOOun. 

fv»..i«^i—  juBtlee.  State,  the  Judiciary. 
and  RrtatiWl  Acendea  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearingi  on  propooed  budget  es- 
tlmate  tor  flacal  year  1988  for  the 
SBaall  f^Mliifti  Admlnlatratlon.  and 
the  Federal  Trade  Cammiaslon. 

8-146,  Capitol 
3:00  pjn. 
ApprapriatkiDa 

Intortor  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tae 
To  hold  hearingi  on  proposed  budget  es- 
ttmates  for  flacal  year  1988  for  the  Oe- 
Otegkal  Survey,  Department  of  the  In- 
terior. 

SD-192 
Appcopilatlona 

fimgy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  tuM  cloaed  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  eatimates  for  fiscal  year  1988 
for  energy  and  water  development  pro- 
grama,  focusing  on  the  Department  of 
Energy  national  laboratories. 

SD-116 
Select  oa  Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  731,  to  provide 
for  and  promote  the  economic  devel- 
opment of  Indian  tribes. 

SR-485 

APRIL  23 

0:30  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
eatloD.  and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partment of  Education,  focusing  on 
CMnpensatory  education  for  the  disad- 
vantaged, qjectal  programs,  impact 
aid,  i?n<"g"*'  education,  immigrant 
and  refugee  education,  education  for 
the  handicapped,  rehabilitation  serv- 
ioea  and  handicapped  research,  special 
iiMtitutions  (includes  American  Print- 
ing House  for  the  Blind,  National 
Technical  Institute  for  the  Deaf,  and 
OaUaudet  College),  and  vocational  and 
adult  education. 

SD-192 
Ctxnmerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Science,  Technology,  and  Space  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorising  funds  for  programs  of  the 
Earthquake   Hazards   Reduction    Act 
(PX.  95-134). 

SR-2S3 
10:00  ajn. 
^nnvpriations 

Military  Construction  Subcommittee 
To  resume  bearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1988  for  mili- 
tary construction  programs,  focusing 
on  Army  and  Army  Reserve  Compo- 
nents. 

SD-124 
Appropriations 

Einergy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  dosed  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1988 
for  energy  and  water  development  pro- 
grams, focusing  on  Atomic  Energy  De- 
fense activities. 

SD-116 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the 
n.S.  Coast  Guard,  Department  of 
Tralisportation. 

SD-138 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  focusing  on 
the  Office  of  the  Secretary  and  the 
Office  of  the  Solicitor. 

SD-192 
Select  an  Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
to    revise    certain    provisions    of    the 
Indian  Self-Determination  and  Educa- 
tion Assistance  Act  (P.L.  93-638). 

SR-485 
2:30  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partment of  Education,  focusing  on 
student  financial  assistance,  guaran- 
teed student  loans,  higher  education, 
higber  education  facilities  loans  and 
insurance,  college  housing  loans, 
Howard  University,  education  research 
and  statistics,  and  libraries. 

SD-138 

APRIL  24 
10:00  a.m. 
ApprofH-iations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timgtes  for  fiscal  yetu-  1988  for  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board, 
Neighborhood  Reinvestment  Corpora- 
tion, and  the  National  Institute  of 
Building  Sciences. 

SD-124 

I  APRIL  27 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  energy 
and  water  development,  focusing  on 
certain  activities  of  the  Department  of 
Energy. 

SD-192 

APRIL  28 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  securi- 
ty assistance  programs. 

S-126,  Capitol 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  focusing  on 
the  Bureau  of  Mines,  and  the  Office  of 
Surface  Mining,  Reclamation  and  En- 
forcement. 

SD-192 


Marvh  25.  1987 


APRIL  39 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Commerce,  Justice,  State,  the  Judiciary, 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partment of  Justice,  focusing  on  the 
Office  of  Attorney  Oeneral,  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service,  and 
the  Federal  Prison  System. 

S-146,  Capitol 
2:00  p.m. 
Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To    hold    oversight    hearings    on    the 
Indian  Financing   Act  and   the   Buy 
Indian  Act. 

SR-485 


APRIL  30 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  SulKommit- 
tee 
To  hold  heuings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  focusing  on 
territorial  govenunents. 

SD-124 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hefulngs  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  defense 
security  assistance  programs. 

S-126.  Capitol 
Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the 
Urban  Mass  Transit  Administration  of 
the  Department  of  Transportation, 
and  the  Washington  Metrot>olitan 
Transit  Authority. 

SD-138 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates fior  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  focusing  on 
territorial  affairs. 

SD-192 

MAY  4 

9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  pro|}osed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partments of  Labor,  Health  and 
Human  Services,  Education,  and  relat- 
ed agencies. 

SD-192 

MAYS 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partments of  Labor,  Health  and 
Human  Services,  Education,  and  relat- 
ed agen(Sies. 

SD-138 


March  25,  1987 

3:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the 
Smithsonian  Institution,  Woodrow 
Wilson  International  Center  for  Schol- 
ars, and  the  Holocaust  Memorial 
Council. 

SD-138 

MAY  6 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partments of  Labor,  Health  and 
Human  Services,  Education,  and  relat- 
ed agencies. 

SD-116 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Military  Construction  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1988  for  mili- 
tary construction  programs,  focusing 
on  defense  agencies. 

SD-192 
Appropriations 

Commerce,  Justice.  State,  the  Judiciary, 
and  Related  Agencies  Sulx:onunittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court,  and  for  the  De- 
partment of  Justice,  focusing  on  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  Drug 
Enforcement  Administration,  and  the 
U.S.  Marshals  Service. 

S-146.  Capitol 
2:30  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partments of  Labor,  Health  and 
Human  Services,  Education,  and  relat- 
ed agencies. 

SD-116 

MAY  7 
9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subconmiit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  fossil 
energy,  and  clean  coal  technology  pro- 
grams. 

SD-192 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partments of  Labor,  Health  and 
Human  Services,  Education,  and  relat- 
ed agencies. 

SD-116 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

10:00  a.m 
Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the 
Federal  Aviation  Administration,  and 
the  General  Accounting  Office  (FAA 
operations). 

SD-138 
2:30  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  prot>osed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partments of  Labor,  Health  and 
Human  Services,  Education,  and  relat- 
ed agencies. 

SD-116 

MAY  8 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partments of  Labor,  Health  and 
Human  Services,  Education,  and  relat- 
ed agencies. 

SD-192 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment, and  independent  agencies. 

SD-124 
Appropriations 

TranspMDrtation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the 
Federal  Aviation  Administration  of 
the  Department  of  Transportation, 
and  the  General  Accounting  Office  (R, 
E  &  D.  P  &  E,  Airport  Grante). 

SD-138 
2:30  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partments of  Labor.  Health  and 
Human  Services,  Education,  and  relat- 
ed agencies. 

SD-192 

MAY  12 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  certain 
export  financing  programs. 

S-126,  Capitol 
Appropriations 

Commerce.  Justice.  State,  the  Judiciary, 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year   1988  for  the 
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Legal  Services  Corporation,  and  the 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Com- 
mission. 

S-14e.  Capitol 

MAY  13 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Sulxx>mmittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  foreign 
assistance  programs. 

S-12e,  Capitol 
Appropriations 

Commerce,  Justice,  State,  the  Judiciary, 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1088,  to  receive 
public  testimony  on  certain  programs 
of  the  Departments  of  Commerce,  Jus- 
tice, State,  the  Judiciary,  and  related 
agencies. 

S-146,  Capitol 
Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  and  relat- 
ed agencies. 

SD-138 

MAY  14 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  and  relat- 
ed agencies. 

SD-138 
MAY  15 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment, and  independent  agencies. 

SD-124 

MAY  20 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Commerce,  Justice,  State,  the  Judiciary, 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  Ju- 
dicial Conference,  Commission  on  the 
Bicentennial  of  the  Constitution,  U.S. 
Sentencing  Commission,  and  the  State 
Justice  Institute. 

S-146,  Capitol 

JUNE  23 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To   hold   hearings  to   review  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1988 
for  the  Department  of  State. 

SD-192 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— TWtfrsdajf,  March  26,  1987 


Tbe  House  met  at  11  ajn. 

The  Revermd  Richard  W.  Smith, 
Jr^  Qnee  I^dacopal  Church.  Mount 
ClemaiB,  Ml,  offered  the  following 


May  Ood.  the  source  of  all  life,  give 
to  ttaoae  who  aoonble  here  commit- 
ment to  eauality  for  all  persons,  cour- 
age to  always  seek  truUi.  wisdom  to 
act  with  oompasslon  and  seal  for  Jus- 
tice—which  Is  nothing  leas  than  love 
distribated— 80  that  we  as  a  people 
m^t  be  truly  free  and  our  Nation  a 
beacon  of  hope  to  oppressed  persons 
throughout  the  world.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  announces  to  the 
House  his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I.  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 


REV.  RICHARD  W.  SMITH.  JR. 

(Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remaricB.) 

Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
^Iieaker,  I  am  hioipy  to  welcome  our 
guest  chaplain  tottay.  Rev.  Richard  W. 
Smith,  Jr.  Reveroid  Smith  has  been 
the  rector  of  Grace  Episcopal  Church 
in  Mount  Clemens.  MI.  for  the  past  10 
years. 

Through  his  guidance.  Grace 
Church  has  continued  its  deep  com- 
mitment to  community  service  by 
maintaining,  among  other  programs,  a 
food  bank  and  soup  kitchen  for  the 
needy. 

Richard  Smith's  work  with  the  poor 
and  underprivileged  has  earned  him 
much  praise  in  the  Detroit  area  in- 
cluding being  named  the  recipient  of 
the  Brotherhood/Sisterhood  Award 
from  the  Northeast  Interfalth  Center. 

Over  the  years.  Reverend  Smith  has 
also  been  an  outqwken  leader  in  issues 
related  to  dvil  rights  and  social  Jus- 
tioe. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  an  honor  to  wel- 
come .my  good  friend  Rev.  Richard 
Smith  to  the  House  of  Representatives 
today. 


THE  DRIVER'S  DILEMMA 

(Mr.  DANNEMEYER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.)     

Mr.  DANNZaCETTER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
according  to  persistent  rumors.  Secre- 


tary of  the  Treasury  Baker  is  still  In 
favor  of  a  further  fall  in  the  value  of 
the  dollar  as  it  will  presumably  pro- 
mote American  exports,  while  Federal 
Reserve  Board  Chairman  Volcker  is 
afraid  that  such  a  faU  will  trigger  a 
run  on  the  dollar  as  foreign  holders 
lose  confidence  In  the  stability  of  our 
national  currency. 

The  disagreement  between  the  two 
top  officials  in  charge  of  our  dollar 
brings  to  mind  the  story  about  the  bus 
driver  who  has  been  asked  by  a  female 
passenger  to  open  the  window.  Antici- 
pating the  cold,  another  female  pas- 
senger snapped  at  him:  "Driver,  if  that 
window  is  opened,  I  shall  freeze  to 
death."  "And  if  that  window  is  kept 
shut,"  said  the  first  passenger,  not 
about  to  be  outbid,  "I  shall  suffocate." 
The  poor  driver  stood  between  the 
two,  pusled  and  uncertain.  A  man  sit- 
ting nearby  offered  a  solution  to  the 
dilemma:  "Why  don't  you  open  the 
window  and  freeze  one  lady,  then  close 
it  and  suffocate  the  other?" 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  does  not  seem  to 
have  occurred  to  either  Messrs.  Baker 
and  Volcker  that  the  solution  to  their 
dilemma  lies  in  stabilizing  the  gold 
content  of  the  dollar.  Unless  they  soon 
do  that,  we  may  lose  the  driver,  the 
passengers,  the  bus,  and  everything 
else. 


DISPENSING  WITH  CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY  BUSINESS  ON 
WEDNESDAY  NEXT 

Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  business  in  order  under  the  Calen- 
dar Wednesday  rule  be  dispensed  with 
on  Wednesday  next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE  REAGAN  ADMINISTRA'nON'S 
PROPOUiUTER  POLITICS 

(Mr.  SIKORSKI  asked  and  was 
given  permis^on  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  SIKORSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
past  weekend  I  si>oke  in  Canada  on 
acid  rain  and  I  was  asked  the  same 
question  everywhere  I  went:  Why  is 
the  Reagan  administration  so  two- 
faced  on  acid  rain? 

They  knew  we  reached  an  agreement 
with  Mexico  to  reduce  emissions  from 
a  Mexican  anelter  in  a  few  months. 
But  after  7  years,  we  still  have  no  acid 
rain  agreement  with  Canada.  Canadi- 
ans find  that  hard  to  understand  but 
fear  the  answer  is  quite  simple.  The 
United  States  is  downwind  from 
Mexico.  Canada  is  downwind  from  us. 
Mexican  emissions  dump  acid  rain  on 
the  United  States,  so  the  administra- 
tion moves  rapidly.  Our  emissions 
dump  acid  rain  and  ozone  on  Canada, 
so  the  administration  is  in  no  hurry  to 
clean  them  up.  When  Canadians  hear 
Reagan  officials  exciise  delay  by  talk- 
ing of  the  need  for  more  study,  no 
action,  they  get  this  image  of  the 
Wicked  Witch  in  the  "Wizard  of  Oz," 
wringing  her  hands  and  saying: 
"These  things  must  be  done  careful- 
ly—very carrfully." 

They  wonder  how  many  more  buck- 
ets of  acidified  water  will  have  to  be 
thrown  on  the  Reagan  administration 
before  its  propolluter  politics  are 
melted  away. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  MONDAY, 
MARCH  30,  1987 

Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
when  the  House  adjourns  today  it  ad- 
journ to  meet  at  noon  on  Monday 
next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 


I      D  1110 


MARKUP  OP  THE  EXPORT 
ENHANCEMENT  ACTT  OP  1987 

(Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks  and  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  SMI'TH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  Tuesday  during  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  markup  of  the 
trade  bill,  I  offered  an  amendment 
that  passed  which  will  send  a  simple 
and  straightforward  message  to  our 
trading  partners  that  unfair  trade  and 
violations  of  trade  agreements  will  not 
be  tolerated  by  the  American  Govern- 
ment, the  American  people,  and  Con- 
gress. 

As  you  may  already  know,  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Ehiropean  Community 
announced  on  February  16  of  this  year 
a  proposed  consumption  tax  on  fats 


D  This  tymbol  represents  the  time  of  day  during  the  House  proceedings,  e.g.,  D  1407  is  2ri)7  p.m. 
Matter  sec  in  ttw  typeface  indicates  words  inserted  or  appended,  rather  than  spoken,  by  a  Member  of  the  House  on  the  floor. 


and  oils.  While  on  the  surface,  this 
action  does  not  appear  to  be  an  import 
tax.  it  in  fact  is. 

Implementation  of  the  tax  would  ef- 
fectively double  the  price  of  seed  oils 
such  as  soybean  oil  in  the  European 
Community  and  the  revenues  generat- 
ed, estimated  to  be  some  $2.3  billion, 
would  go  to  heavily  subsidize  the  Eu- 
ropean oilseed  producers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  United  States  ex- 
ports roughly  $2.4  billion  in  soybeans 
to  Em-ope  annually,  our  largest  single 
export  market  for  soybeans.  In  fact, 
the  Eiu-opean  market  comprises  nearly 
half  of  all  soybean  exports.  Further- 
more, many  people  may  be  unaware 
that  along  with  27  other  States,  New 
Jersey  is  also  involved  in  soybean  pro- 
duction. During  1985,  for  instance. 
New  Jersey's  production  was  valued  at 
$21.5  million  with  as  much  as  half  of 
that,  or  11.6  million  dollars'  worth, 
going  into  export. 

But  more  than  hurting  U.S.  exports 
in  soybeans,  the  tax  is  a  breach  of  Eu- 
ropean commitments  to  a  zero-duty 
treatment  of  oilseeds  and  meals.  We 
can't  simply  stand  by  and  allow  our 
trading  partners  to  use  back  doors  to 
establish  import  duties  on  U.S.  prod- 
ucts. By  adopting  this  legislation, 
backed  by  the  American  Soybean  As- 
sociation, the  Foreign  Affairs  Commit- 
tee Is  sending  a  strong,  clear  signal  to 
the  European  Community  and  all  our 
trading  partners  that  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress can  and  will  take  the  necessary 
action  to  protect  U.S.  interests  from 
imfair  trading  practices  where  neces- 
sary. I  look  to  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  to  ensure  final  passage  of  this 
important  amendment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  also  like  to  call 
attention  to  Sec.  341(a)5  of  the  trade 
bill,  HJl.  3,  as  introduced.  Members 
should  note  that  subparagraph  5  re- 
quires the  President  and  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  to  advise  our  trading 
partners,  through  multilateral  negoti- 
ations, that  the  United  States  is  pre- 
pared to  retaliate  against  countries  in 
cases  involving  imfair  trade  practices. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  1986,  the  total  U.S. 
trade  deficit  reached  a  staggering 
$169.8  billion.  Among  all  our  trading 
partners,  our  friends  tend  to  rank 
among  those  coimtries  with  whom  our 
trade  status  is  critically  out  of  balance. 
Our  trade  deficit  with  West  Germany 
has  been  pushed  to  $15.8  billion;  our 
deficit  with  the  United  Kingdom  is 
$4.8;  with  France  it  has  reached  $3.4 
billion;  with  South  Korea  it  is  $5  bU- 
Uon;  and  with  Japan  it  is  a  crippling 
$58.8  biUion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  enough  Is  enough.  We 
need  to  let  our  trading  partners  know 
that  we  can  no  longer  tolerate  luif  air 
practices  which  contribute  to  our  over- 
all debt.  During  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee's  markup  of  the  trade  bill 
last  year,  I  authored  the  language 
which  appears  in  subparagraph  5.  The 
committee  adopted  the  language,  and 


I  am  pleased  to  see  that  It  has  been  in- 
corporated Into  H.R.  3. 

Mr.  Speaker,  subparagraph  5  raises 
the  Issue  of  retaliation  as  an  answer  to 
escalating  trade  deficits.  It  is,  I  be- 
lieve, an  appropriate  means  of  letting 
our  trading  partners  know  that  we  are 
serious  in  our  commitment  to  protect- 
ing American  interests  from  unfair 
trading  practices  wherever  they  exist. 

I  support  the  inclusion  of  this  lan- 
guage in  the  bill  and  look  forward  to 
its  final  passage. 

Following  are  two  letters  of  support 
for  the  soybean  amendment: 

State  or  New  Jersey, 
Trenton,  March  23,  1987. 
Hon  Chsistopher  H.  Smith, 
House   of  Representatives,    Cannon   Hoiue 
Office  Building,  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Chris:  I  am  writing  to  express  my 
support  for  your  amendment  to  the  Omni- 
bus Trade  Bill.  New  Jersey  has  an  annual 
soybean  crop  of  $21.5  million.  Much  of  this 
crop  can  be  converted  Into  seed  oil  products 
and  exported  to  Western  EJurope.  In  fact, 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  esti- 
mates that  as  much  as  50  percent  of  the 
State's  soybean  crop  is  exported  to  Europe. 
However,  the  European  Conununity  has 
threatened  to  place  an  import  tax  on  seed 
oil  products,  a  major  U.S.  export. 

Your  resolution  would  address  the  grow- 
ing problem  of  EXiropean  barriers  to  imports 
without  resorting  to  protectionist  measures. 
The  Smith  Amendment  would  send  a  clear 
message  to  the  European  Community  with- 
out restricting  the  President's  flexibility  to 
respond.  I  endorse  this  amendment  and 
urge  its  support  in  the  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee. 

Best  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

Thomas  H.  Kxam, 

Governor. 

Soybeans, 
ASA  Washington  OmcE, 
Washington,  DC,  March  23,  1987. 
Hon.  Chris  Smith, 
House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Congrissman  Smith:  It  is  our  under- 
standing that  during  markup  of  the  Omni- 
bus Trade  Bill  by  the  House  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  tomorrow  you  intend  to 
offer  an  amendment  expressing  the  sense  of 
Congress  in  opposition  to  a  proposal  by  the 
European  Economic  Community  (EEC)  to 
impose  a  consumption  tax  on  fats  and  oils 
and  urging  the  President  to  take  strong  and 
immediate  countermeasures  should  such  a 
tax  be  implemented. 

On  belialf  of  the  nation's  500,000  soybean 
farmers,  I  want  to  Indicate  our  strong  sup- 
port for  this  amendment.  We  endorse  this 
amendment  as  a  means  to  condemn  this  tax 
and  to  urge  the  Administration  to  take  very 
aggressive  action  to  prevent  the  EEC's  adop- 
tion of  this  protectionist  measure. 

Last  year,  American  soybean  farmers  pro- 
duced a  2  billion  bushel  crop  on  61  million 
acres,  worth  $9.2  billion.  The  state  of  New 
Jersey  alone  produced  about  3.5  million 
bushels  of  soybeans  in  1986,  worth  some 
$16.8  million.  About  45%  of  total  U.S.  total 
production  is  exported  annually.  Production 
from  even  1  row  in  4,  some  $2.4  biUion  or 
half  of  total  U.S.  soybean  exports,  is  sold  to 
the  EEC. 

Proceeds  from  the  proposed  EEC  fats  and 
oils  consumption  tax  would  generate  about 
$2.3  billion  annuaUy  to  allow  the  EEC  to 


continue  its  enormous  oUaeed  production 
subsidies  .  .  .  with  American  soybean  fann- 
ers helping  to  pay  the  bill,  cnirrently  UA 
soybean  farmers  receive  about  $4.80  per 
bushel  for  the  soybeans  they  produce, 
whereas  EEC  farmers  enjoy  a  support  price 
over  $15.50  per  bushel  for  their  soybeans  as 
a  result  of  the  extensive  EEC  oilseed  subsi- 
dy program. 

On  February  15,  the  Commision  of  the 
Eluropean  Communities  approved  and  pro- 
posed to  the  EEC  Council  of  Ministers  a  tax 
on  vegetable  and  marine  oils  consumed 
within  the  EEC.  (Butter,  tallow  and  lard 
would  be  excluded.)  The  proposed  tax  of  330 
European  Currency  Units  (ECU)  per  metric 
ton  of  vegetable  oil  consumed  within  the 
EEC  would  almost  double  the  price  of  soy- 
bean oil  within  the  EEC.  Soybean  oil  and 
soybean  oil-based  products  (margarine, 
shortening,  etc.)  would  become  less  competi- 
tive with  competing  products  and  U.S.  soy- 
bean exports  would  decline. 

Since  1962,  U.S.  soybeans  and  soybean 
meal  have  entered  the  EEC  duty-free.  This 
duty-free  binding  was  granted  the  U.S.  by 
the  EEC  during  the  Dillon  Round  of  multi- 
lateral trade  negotiations.  The  EEC  has 
long  since  sought  to  somehow  abrogate  the 
bindings  and  prevent  U.S.  soybeans  from 
being  such  a  competitive  source  of  feed  pro- 
tein and  vegetable  oil  within  the  EEC 
market.  The  fats  and  oils  tax  approved  by 
the  EEC  Commission  is  the  most  recent  and 
by  far  the  most  serious  attempt  to  impair 
the  duty-free  bindings  and  destroy  the  com- 
petitiveness of  UJS.  soybeans  and  products 
in  Europe.  And  it  will  be  financial  disaster 
for  the  estimated  500,000  U.S.  farmers  grow- 
ing soybeans  and  cause  the  loss  of  $2.4  bil- 
lion In  U.S.  foreign  exchange  earned  from 
annual  soybean  sales  to  the  EEC. 

For  these  reasons,  the  American  Soybean 
Association    is    pleased    to    endorse    this 
amendment. 
Sincerely. 

David  Haocako, 

PresidctiL 


JAPAN;  AN  INTERNATIONAL 
OUTLAW 

(Mr.  BUSTAMANTE  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  BUSTAMANTE.  Mr.  Speaker. 
the  remarks  attributed  to  Makoto 
Kuroda,  Vice  Chief  of  Japan's  Minis- 
try of  International  Trade  and  Indus- 
try, that  It  was  a  "waste  of  time  for 
the  United  States  to  try  to  sell  super- 
computers to  Japanese  Government 
agencies  or  universities"  is  confirma- 
tion of  something  we  in  Congress  have 
long  known:  When  it  comes  to  prod- 
ucts in  which  America  excels  like  su- 
percomputers computer  software  and 
telecommunications  equipment  Japan 
has  effectively  passed  the  word  down: 
"America  is  our  economic  enemy, 
don't  buy  American-made  products." 

If  measiu^  against  the  code  of  be- 
havior established  under  the  GAIT, 
Japan,  by  its  words  and  deeds,  is  will- 
fully flouting  its  status  as  an  interna- 
tional outlaw. 

Some  may  interpret  my  accusations 
as  an  exercise  in  "Japan  bashing,"  and 
we  have  allowed  such  assertions  to 
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Willi  I  our  negotiating  poaltlons  with 
tliat  country  and  to  deter  this  country 
from  Implenienting  tough  trade  tactics 
to  open  up  Japan's  market  to  United 
States  goods. 

It  is  time  for  us  to  recognize  that 
Japan.  Inc.  is  dfrignlng  a  high-tech- 
nology cartel  much  In  the  same  way 
OPEC  fanned  an  oil  cartel  that 
teooght  this  country  down  to  Its  knees 
during  the  energy  crises  of  the  1970's. 
We  need  a  different  set  of  trade  rules 
for  Japan.  A  Ulateral  United  States- 
Japan  trade  relationship  should  be 
framed  on  a  product-by-product,  quid 
pro  quo  basis.  Smne  may  call  that 
policy  protectionist,  but  I  call  it  reci- 
procity. 


IS  THE  NEW  REVITALIZED 
WHITE  HOUSE  REALLY  PRESI- 
DENTIAL? 

(Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  f«-  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  hisranarks.) 

Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  yesterday  the  House  Republi- 
cans got  a  chance  to  see  the  "new 
Reagan."  In  an  hour-long  question 
ukd  answer  session,  the  President  of- 
fered them  a  glimpse  of  what  his  revi- 
talised leadership  would  be  like. 

On  the  budget  crisis,  which  he  mas- 
terminded with  the  almird  1981  tax 
cuts,  his  profound  advice  for  the  GOP 
faithful— "Stick  It  to  the  Democrats 
on  Oramm-Rudman."  Now  that's  Pres- 
identlaL 

On  the  highway  bill,  which  has 
broad  bipartisan  support,  creates  tens 
of  thousands  of  Jobs,  and  which  he'll 
veto  tomorrow  in  another  display  of 
Presidential  machismo,  he  said  he  was 
calling  in  his  "Republican  chits."  Now 
that's  Presidential. 

On  Contra  funding,  the  President 
wants  to  keep  the  aid  flowing  and  the 
Nicaraguans  dying.  His  defense  of  the 
Contras?  "They've  got  themselves  to- 
gc^er  with  a  plan,  organization,  and 
obiecUves." 

Well,  I'm  glad  someone  does— be- 
cause It's  certainly  not  true  in  the  new 
revttallied  White  House. 


MAKING  OUR  LAKES  GREAT 

(Mr.  EX}KART  asked  and  was  given 
pennission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  ECKART.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  many 
of  my  colleagues  are  aware,  the  Great 
Lakes  States  have  been  waging  a 
battle  with  erosion  for  several  years 
now— and  it  is  clear  that  the  war  has 
lust  begun.  But  now  it  seems  that  the 
lakes  have  an  ally— the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. Yesterday  in  the  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer,  it  was  rei>orted  that  the 
U.S.  DQMutment  of  the  Interior,  using 
30-year-old  maps  and  charts,  examined 


the  Great  Lakes  shoreline  and  found 
that  it  did  not  need  protection  from 
erosion,  I'd  like  to  be  able  to  tell  the 
hundreds  of  the  Lake  Erie  shoreline 
residents  in  my  district  that  the  prop- 
erty and  homes  they  are  fighting  to 
save  aren't  really  being  swallowed  up 
by  the  lake.  Just  ask  the  Department 
of  Interior.  The  study  was  so  grossly 
mishandled  that  it  found  a  20,000-foot- 
long  sand  beach  in  need  of  protection. 
It  turned  out  to  be  a  stone  wall.  An- 
other map  identified  yet  another 
beach  which  had  in  fact  been  claimed 
by  the  rising  waters  more  than  a 
decade  ago. 

Now,  based  on  this  study,  the  De- 
partment is  proposing  a  major  expan- 
sion of  coastal  protection  and  none  of 
it  win  be  along  the  shoreline  of  the 
Great  Lakes.  The  Great  Lakes  region 
is  a  significant  naturtJ  resource  and  a 
treasure  that  we  ought  to  be  protect- 
ing, not  ignoring  through  the  obvious 
bungling  of  an  important  study. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not  going  to  sit 
around  and  watch  the  lakes  whimsical- 
ly take  homes  and  communities,  de- 
stroying the  work  and  investment  of 
thousands  of  people.  We  must  act  to 
protect  the  more  than  75  million 
people  who  inhabit  the  Great  Lakes 
States.  I,  with  the  strong  support  of 
many  of  my  colleagues,  am  trying  to 
provide  this  assistance  through  the 
Great  Lakes  Emergency  Shoreline 
Protection  Act  which  I  reintroduced 
this  year.  Only  by  helping  the  States, 
communities  and  individual  homeown- 
ers to  help  themselves  can  we  save  our 
shoreline. 

[From  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer.  Mar.  25, 
1987] 

Botched  Study  Causes  Snub  op  Great 
Lakes'  Coasts 

(By  Keith  C.  Epstein) 

Washington. — Bungling  an  important 
study  of  Great  Lakes  shorelines,  the  Interi- 
or Department  mistook  concrete  walls, 
dikes,  breakwater  barriers  and  mounds  of 
rubble  for  pristine  beaches. 

The  (ovemment  used  old  maps,  some 
going  back  three  decades,  showing  beaches 
long-since  swallowed  by  rising  lake  levels. 
Surveyors,  relying  on  aerial  photographs, 
also  failed  to  check  their  homework  by  visit- 
ing coastal  areas  on  the  ground. 

At  the  Ottawa  National  WUdlife  Refuge 
west  of  Port  Clinton,  O.,  the  Interior  De- 
partment thought  it  found  a  20,000-foot- 
long  sand  beach  In  need  of  protection.  The 
"beach"  turned  out  to  be  a  20,000-foot  dike 
and  stoae  wall. 

NearbQr,  at  Metzger  Marsh,  an  old  topo- 
graphical map  identified  another  beach, 
which  in  fact  had  sunk  into  the  lake  during 
the  1970s. 

"For  all  they  knew,"  said  Richard  S. 
Bartz,  Lake  Erie  specialist  for  Ohio  Gov. 
Richard  P.  Celeste,  "the  wetlands  they  were 
identifying  for  protection  could  have  been 
parking  lots." 

"It  wss  a  nickel  and  dime  operation,"  said 
Prank  McGUvery,  U.S.  Fish  and  WUdlife 
Service  coastal  barriers  coordinator  and  one 
of  those  involved  in  the  study.  With  only 
(100,00#  and  three  people  to  survey  thou- 


sands of  miles  along  the  nation's  coasts,  he 
said,  "we  dttd  ttie  best  we  could." 

This  week,  based  on  the  same  study,  the 
Interior  Department  is  proposing  a  major 
expansion  of  coastal  protection— none  of  it 
along  the  erodlon-prone  Great  Lakes. 

The  reasonc  All  but  two  Great  UUces 
states,  after  reviewing  the  study  in  19S5, 
wanted  nothiag  to  do  with  it.  Besides  misi- 
dentif  ying  mapi-made  objects  as  endangered 
works  of  nature,  the  study  suggested  cutting 
off  federal  f«nds  for  state  parks,  wildlife 
areas  and  other  recreation  sites,  as  weU  as 
federal  flood  insurance  for  certain  private 
landowners. 

Congress  established  the  Coastal  Barrier 
Resources  System  in  1982  to  protect  some  of 
the  nation's  nost  fragile  coastal  areas — es- 
pecially those  with  a  high  risk  of  erosion 
and  other  natural  hazards.  The  system  ac- 
complishes this  by  discouraging  develop- 
ment and  preventing  federal  money  from 
being  spent  on  roads,  bridges,  sewers  and 
flood  insurance. 

Now  the  government  intends  to  triple  the 
acreage,  to  1.4  Diillion  acres  along  1,156 
miles  of  shoreline. 

At  a  news  conference,  an  Interior  E>epart- 
ment  spokesman  said  the  Great  Lakes  had 
been  excluded  because  of  "geological  struc- 
tures" much  different  from  those  along  the 
Gulf  and  Atlavitic  coasts. 

But  others  in  state  and  federal  govern- 
ment said  yesterday  that  the  real  reason 
had  been  more  political  than  geological: 
When  the  states  kicked  up  a  fuss,  the  Interi- 
or Department  backed  off. 

"It  was  a  failure  of  will,"  said  National 
Wildlife  Federation  spokeswoman  Sharon 
Newsome,  who  was  critical  of  the  Interior 
Department's  failure  to  iron  out  the  differ- 
ences with  the  states.  "They  had  a  great  op- 
portunity. Tbey  started  out  courageously, 
but  then  when  the  states  turned  on  the 
heat,  they  got  cold  feet." 

Talks  with  Michigan  came  to  a  quick  end 
when  officials  there  sent  a  terse  half-page 
letter  to  the  Interior  Department,  noting 
that  shoreline  protection  laws  passed  by 
Congress  were  being  "inappropriately  ap- 
plied to  the  Great  Lakes." 

Ohio  sent  a  longer  letter,  but  the  message 
was  the  same, 

"How  coul4  we  support  It?"  said  Ohio's 
Bartz.  "They  weren't  pointing  out  empty 
stretches  of  )>eaches  that  went  on  for  miles 
and  miles.  They  were  targeting  nun-made 
objects,  instead  of  the  natural  environ- 
ment." 

At  East  Harbor  State  Park  north  of  San- 
dusky, the  interior  Department  thought  it 
had  spotted  10,000  feet  of  beach,  but  it,  too, 
had  been  long-submerged  and  replaced  with 
a  sloping  seawall. 

At  Perry's  monument,  an  international 
memorial  to  the  naval  officer  who  defeated 
the  British  fleet  on  Lake  Erie  in  1813,  the 
government  thought  it  saw  an  endangered 
shoreline  at  the  tip  of  South  Bass  Island. 
But  it  was  only  a  set  of  concrete  seawalls  de- 
fending the  naval  hero  from  the  lake. 

Among  other  stretches  of  coastline  origi- 
nally targeted  for  protection  were  the 
Mentor  Headlands  east  of  Cleveland,  which 
Bartz  said  is  a  raised  area  left  behind  by  gla- 
ciers, and  thtts  inappropriate  for  the  coastal 
barrier  designation. 


RURAL  HEALTH  CARE 
STABILITY  ACT  OP  1987 

(Mr.    DORGAN    of    North    Dakota 
asked  and  was  given  permission  to  ad- 


dress the  House  for  1  minute  and  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  DOROAN  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  I  am  introducing  the 
Rural  Health  Care  Stability  Act  of 
1987  to  address  some  of  the  unique 
problems  facing  small  rural  hospitals. 
More  than  46  percent  of  all  hospitals 
in  America  are  located  in  niral  areas; 
71  percent  of  these  have  fewer  than 
100  beds  and  many  are  under  severe  fi- 
nancial distress. 

In  1983,  when  Congress  enacted  the 
prospective  payment  system,  it  was 
with  the  understanding  that  some  hos- 
pitals would  fare  better  than  others. 
Three  years  later,  we  have  conclusive 
evidence  that  many  of  those  on  the 
losing  end  of  PPS  are  in  rural  areas.  A 
number  of  factors  contribute  to  this 
fact,  not  the  least  of  which  is  that 
small  rural  hospitals  do  not  have  the 
patient  volume  to  offset  the  losses  Ln- 
cvured  by  resource  intensive  treat- 
ments. They  cannot  benefit  from  a 
system  based  on  averages.  Moreover, 
low  occupancy  rates  limit  their  ability 
to  spread  out  fixed  costs  and  are  exac- 
erbated by  the  fact  that  small  rural 
hospitals  have  a  higher  percentage  of 
Medicare  discharges  than  other  hospi- 
tals. 

Because  of  the  high  rate  of  Medicare 
discharges,  the  hospital's  financial  sta- 
bility has  a  significant  impact  on  bene- 
ficiary access  to  care.  In  isolated  areas, 
the  hospital  may  be  the  sole  health 
care  provider,  if  it  were  to  close,  bene- 
ficiaries would  have  to  travel  long— 
and  perhaps  prohibitive— distances  to 
receive  care. 

While  the  financial  difficulties  and 
unique  characteristics  of  rural  hospi- 
tals were  not  caused  solely  by  PPS,  it 
is  important  that  they  are  not  intensi- 
fied. The  legislation  I  am  Introducing 
is  designed  to  ensure  that  Federal 
Medicare  reimbursement  policy  recog- 
nizes the  importance  of  small  rural 
hospitals  in  terms  of  access  to  care  for 
beneficiaries.  The  rural  health  care 
stability  amendments  provide  for  fair 
payments  to  small  rural  hospitals  and 
call  upon  the  Health  Care  Financing 
Administration  to  increase  and  im- 
prove its  attention  to  the  needs  and 
concerns  of  small  rural  hospitals. 

To  achieve  these  goals,  the  amend- 
ments contain  five  major  provisions: 

Expand  the  swing  bed  program. 

Require  HCPA  to  analyze  regula- 
tions in  terms  of  their  impact  on  rural 
health  care  and  to  establish  an  Office 
of  Rural  Health. 

Clarify  and  expand  eligibility  for  the 
5  percent  volume  adjustment  for  sole 
community  providers. 

Reqtiire  an  Indepth  study  of  the  cri- 
teria and  reimbursonent  for  rural  re- 
ferral centers,  and 

Establish  a  research  and  demonstra- 
tion grant  program  to  assist  isolated 
and  financially  distressed  rural  hospi- 
tals maint*ln  their  services. 


The  small  rural  hospital  is  not 
simply  another  health  care  provider,  it 
is  a  vital  component  of  the  communi- 
ty. Riutd  hospitals  serve  to  attract  and 
retain  other  health  care  providers,  are 
often  among  the  three  largest  employ- 
ers in  the  area  and  are  an  invaluable 
part  of  the  community's  economic 
base. 

The  Rural  Health  Care  Stability  Act 
of  1987  will  go  a  long  way  to  ensure 
the  availability  of  quality,  convenient 
amd  cost  effective  health  care  for  all 
Medicare  beneficiaries. 


NEW  PLASnC  GUN  SOLUTION 

(Mr.  BIAGGI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  more 
than  a  year  now,  I  have  been  working 
with  the  law  enforcement  community 
to  prevent  the  proliferation  of  plastic 
firearms,  which  pose  serious  security 
risks  at  our  Nation's  airports,  the  U.S. 
Capitol,  and  other  terrorist  targets. 

Last  year,  I  authored  a  bill  to  re- 
quire Federal  testing  of  nonmetal  fire- 
arms to  ensure  their  detectability,  and 
I  reintroduced  that  measure  the  first 
day  of  this  session.  If  the  weapon 
failed  such  a  test,  they  would  be 
banned  from  the  public  marketplace 
until  improved  weapon  detection  sys- 
tems could  spot  them.  Unfortunately, 
at  congressional  hearings  last  May,  ad- 
ministration officials  stated  that  this 
legislation  was  too  broad  and  needed 
to  be  refined. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  report 
that  those  refinements  have  been 
made  after  long  and  careful  scrutiny 
by  myself,  members  of  the  law  en- 
forcement community,  legislative 
counsel,  key  administration  officials, 
and  others.  Yesterday,  I  introduced 
this  newest  legislative  product.  H.R. 
1785. 

I  view  this  as  a  major  breakthrough 
in  our  efforts  to  deal  effectively  with 
the  plastic  ?un  dilemma  and  am  hope- 
ful this  legislation  will  now  receive  the 
prompt  and  favorable  consideration  it 
deserves. 

Simply  put.  firearms  technology  has 
far  surpassed  the  limits  of  our  weapon 
detection  systems  and  unless  that  gap 
is  closed,  law  enforcement  will  be 
waging  a  losing  battle  against  terror- 
ism. 


MR.  SPEAKER,  YOU  ARE  RIGHT, 
THOSE  PHONES  AT  NA^HONAL 
INSTITUTES  OP  HEALTH 

SHOULD    BE    REPLACED    IMME- 
DIATELY 

(Mr.  WALGREN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  WALGREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
want  to  call  the  attention  of  our  col- 


leagues to  a  letter  which  you  recently 
sent  to  Dr.  Wyngaarden  at  the  Nation- 
al Institutes  of  Health  calling  on  them 
to  restore  long-distance  phcmes  in  the 
pediatric  cancer  clinic  which  the  ad- 
ministration has  cut  off.  This  fiasco 
reveals  the  essence  of  where  we  have 
ended  up  after  these  several  years  of 
budget  cuts. 

For  20  years  in  the  children's  cancer 
clinic  at  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  there  has  been  a  telephone  at 
the  end  of  the  hall  that  was  available 
for  children  to  use  in  calling  their 
homes  across  the  country  during  very 
limited  evening  hours.  These  children 
come  to  NIH  in  Washington  for  our 
benefit  because  the  treatments  that 
are  administered  to  them  are  experi- 
mental. Their  prospects  are  not  good. 
And  we  hope  they  will  find  something, 
in  their  experiments  on  these  chil- 
dren, that  will  be  there  for  our  chil- 
dren, heaven  forbid,  if  they  are  in  the 
same  circumstances. 

That  long-distance  phone  was  the 
only  contact  that  these  children  have 
with  their  brothers  and  sisters  and 
family  and  friends.  How  important 
that  is  if  you  were  a  child  facing  a 
lethal  cancer. 

Under  the  Reagan  budget  cuts  that 
telephone  has  been  replaced  with  a 
pay  phone.  If  you  have  a  quarter,  and 
somebody  who  win  accept  a  charge  on 
the  other  end,  now  you  to  can.  like 
ET,  phone  home. 

Mr.  Speaker,  those  phones,  as  you 
say  in  that  letter,  should  be  replaced 
and  replaced  immediately. 


D  1120 

TO  REESTABLISH  THE  GEa^StAL 
REVENUE  SHARING  PROGRAM 

(Mr.  WEISS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remaiks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  I 
am  introducing  legi^tlon  to  revise 
the  General  Revenue  Sharing  Pro- 
gram which  expired  September  30, 
1986.  My  bill  will  reestablish  the  pro- 
gram as  it  existed  in  1986  for  3  years 
beginning  October  1,  1987.  Funding 
would  be  authorized  at  (4.185  billion 
for  each  year,  the  same  as  the  appro- 
priation level  for  fiscal  year  1986. 

Revenue  sharing  was  begun  in  1972 
to  return  funds  from  the  Federal  (3ov- 
emment  to  local  and  State  govern- 
ments as  a  supplement  to  categorical 
grants  many  of  them  were  then  receiv- 
ing. It  was  designed  to  be  an  entitle- 
ment program  that  would  automatical- 
ly allocate  funds  to  eligible  govern- 
ments. In  1983,  the  legislation  was 
amended  to  eliminate  States  from  the 
program. 

Revenue  sharing  is  effectively  tar- 
geted through  a  formula  based  mainly 
on  tax  effort  and  per  ci4>ita  income. 
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Ameriea'k  hanl-prened  counties, 
dtlfls,  towu.  and  townshijw  have 
fiaoed  the  lost  of  bflllons  of  dollars  in 
fWnal  revenue  shartnc  since  the  pro- 
gram ended  last  year.  This  loss  was 
added  to  major  decreases  in  other  Fed- 
eral funds  over  the  last  several  years. 

Between  1980  and  1966.  Federal 
ftands  for  State  and  local  programs 
have  decreased  by  2S.9  percent  in  con- 
stant dollars  at  the  same  time  that 
overall  Federal  ^tending  has  shot  up 
aCA  percent.  The  rise  in  the  total  Fed- 
eral budget  was  primarily  as  a  result 
of  tax  redaction  and  a  greater  ctxnmlt- 
ment  to  national  defense,  which  in- 
creased by  45.6  percent  during  this 
period. 

But  local  governments  have  suffered 
fsr  greater  financial  hardships  than 
Ettates.  According  to  the  n.S.  Confer- 
ence of  Mayors,  funding  for  major 
Federal  programs  to  localities  took  a 
nosedive  from  $60  billion  in  fiscal  year 
1981  to  $34  billion  in  fiscal  year  1986. 
Local  governments  received  $5.6  bil- 
lion in  revenue  sharing  dollars  in  fiscal 
year  1980.  but  that  droiH>ed  to  zero 
this  year  following  the  program's 
demise  last  September.  With  the  loss 
of  revenue  «hM<ng,  many  communities 
sre  imdorgoing  another  setback  in  ad- 
dition to  lagging  economies,  popula- 
tion shifts,  and  drastic  changes  in 
Washington's  fiscal  policies  and  pro- 
grams. These  cuts  are  coming  at  a 
time  when  many  localities  are  also  ex- 
periencing a  rising  incidence  of  pover- 
ty, crime,  hunger,  and  homelessness. 

SmaU  cities  and  rural  towns  and 
counties  are  most  severely  impacted 
by  the  loss  of  revenue  sharing.  While 
it  is  true  that  many  large  cities  bene- 
fited in  large  dollar  amounts.  In  all  of 
tbon.  revenue  sharing  represented  a 
relatively  small  percentage  of  adjusted 
taxes.  This  \z  not  the  case,  however, 
for  thousands  of  smaller  towns  and 
counties  where  revenue  sharing  often 
represented  a  much  larger  portion  of 
their  total  budget.  States  where  reve- 
nue sharing  represented,  on  a  state- 
wide basis,  20  percent  or  more  of  ad- 
Justed  taxes  include  Mississippi,  West 
Virginia.  South  Carolina,  New  Mexico. 
and  Delaware.  In  these  areas,  and 
many  others,  local  property  taxes 
would  have  to  rise  as  much  as  50  per- 
cent to  make  up  for  the  loss  of  the 
General  Revenue  Sharing  Program. 

A  study  by  the  Naticmal  Association 
of  Counties  [NACol  last  year  showed 
that  revenue  sharing  accounted  for 
neaiiy  half  of  farm  communities'  Fed- 
eral aid  as  compared  with  22  percent 
for  all  the  39,000  local  governments 
that  received  the  funds.  Distressed 
rural  communities  say  that  falling 
property  values  and  rising  tax  delin- 
quencies make  it  difficult  to  replace 
revenue-sharing  funds  by  boosting 
local  taxes  or  cutting  services.  They 


can  increase  taxes,  but  can't  always 
collect. 

Nearly  80  percent  of  all  localities  got 
nothing  but  revenue-sharing  funds 
from  the  Federal  Government;  no 
community  development  block  grant 
funds.  Bo  urban  development  action 
grants,  nothing  for  wastewater  treat- 
ment or  construction  of  roads  and 
bridges.  Most  of  these  communities 
can  raise  taxes  only  slightly,  if  at  all, 
for  they  are  at  the  maximum  allowed 
by  State  law. 

General  revenue-sharing  funds  have 
been  tiaed  by  cities,  counties,  towns, 
and  townships  to  pay  for  essential 
services  to  their  residents.  Public 
roads,  health  care,  firef ighting  person- 
nel and  equipment,  programs  to  feed 
and  house  the  poor,  federally  mandat- 
ed responsibilities  such  as  improved 
air  quality,  upgrading  correctional  fa- 
cilities, and  providing  access  to  the  dis- 
abled—these are  only  a  few  of  the  uses 
revenue  sharing  has  been  put  to. 

When  the  program  ended  last  year. 
Jurisdictions  had  to  forgo  high-priority 
budget  items.  Boston  lost  $18  million 
in  funds  for  police  protection;  Denver 
boosted  its  sales  tax  for  the  first  time 
in  16  years;  Philadelphia  imposed  a 
hiring  freeze  on  police  and  firefighters 
at  levels  much  lower  than  the  budget 
had  allowed  for  this  fiscal  year.  Lime- 
stone, XL,  has  cut  free  bus  service  for 
the  elderly  from  twice  a  week  to  once 
a  week.  Pacific  County,  WA,  has  laid 
off  6  of  the  10  deputies  in  the  sheriff's 
office.  Other  communities  have  cut 
back  delivery  of  meals  to  homebound 
elderly  persons,  reduced  the  number 
of  staff  in  their  public  schools,  cut 
funding  for  drug  abuse  programs,  and 
decreased  funds  for  sheltering  home- 
less persons. 

NACo  recently  conducted  a  survey  of 
a  sample  of  262  counties  with  popula- 
tions in  28  States  from  15.000  to 
70,000.  They  found  that  of  those  sur- 
veyed, 94  percent  were  cuttting  back 
on  services  or  other  essential  budget 
Items,  or  raising  taxes:  97,  or  37  per- 
cent were  making  cuts  or  eliminating 
services  including  layoffs;  35,  or  13 
percent  were  raising  taxes;  and  35,  or 
13  percent  had  eliminated  planned 
services  from  their  fiscal  year  1987 
budgets. 

General  revenue  sharing  is  an  effec- 
tive way  to  target  Federal  assistance, 
with  a  minimum  of  bureaucratic  inter- 
ference, to  our  local  governments  most 
in  need  of  financial  help.  It  has 
worked  because  it  allows  local  govern- 
ments to  decide  their  own  priorities 
with  minimal  redtape.  The  needs  of 
local  governments  in  meeting  their  ob- 
ligation to  provide  essential  services 
have  increased,  not  diminished,  as  the 
increasing  numbers  of  the  homeless 
and  those  in  poverty  should  make  ob- 
vious. 

Mr.  I^>eaker,  I  urge  you  and  all  of 
our  colleagues  to  listen  to  the  local  of- 
ficials in  your  districts  to  gain  a  new 


understanding  of  Just  how  important 
general  revenue  sharing  has  been  to 
your  constituents  and  to  become  a  co- 
sponsor  of  this  bill  to  reestablish  the 
program. 

HJl.  1844 

A  bill  to  revive  and  extend  the  authoriza- 
tion of  appropriations  for  the  general  rev- 
enue sharing  program 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  oj 
RepreaentativM  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  CoHffret*  attembled, 

SECTION  I.  RESTORATION  OF  REVENUE  SHARING 
LAW. 

(a)  Repkal  Or  Rkpkal.— Title  XTV  of  the 
Consolidated  Omnibus  Budget  Reconcilia- 
tion Act  of  1M6  Is  repealed. 

(b)  ElFPBCTlVtMBSS  OP  RCPEAIXD  AND  AltEin>- 

ED  Provisions  Rkvivkd.— The  provisions  of 
chapter  67  of  tlUe  31,  United  SUtes  Code, 
and  other  provisions  amended  by  title  XTV 
of  the  Consolidated  Onmibus  Budget  Rec- 
onciliation Act  of  1985,  shall  be  effective  as 
if  such  title  had  not  been  enacted. 

SEC  2.  EXTENSION  OF  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS. 

Section  6701(aKl)  of  tlUe  31,  United 
States  Code,  U  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(1)  entitlement  period'  means  each  one 
year  period  beginning  on  October  1  of  1987 
and  each  of  the  two  succeeding  years.". 

SEC  3.  AUTHORISATION  AMOUNT. 

Section  6708(b)(2)  of  title  31.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"$4,566,700,000"  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "$4,185,000,000". 

SEC  4.  EFFECTIVE  DATE. 

The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  take  effect 
on  October  1,  1987. 
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PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE 
ON  INTERIOR  AND  INSULAR 
AFFAIRS  TO  HAVE  UNTIL  5 
P.M.,  FRIDAY.  MARCH  27,  1987. 
TO  FILE  SUNDRY  REPORTS 

Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  adc  unanimous  consent  that 
tlie  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  be  permitted  to  file  sundry  re- 
ports by  5  p.ln.  Friday,  March  27. 

The  reports  are  on: 

H.R.  317,  Merced  River  WUd  and 
Scenic  River, 

H.R.  184,  Big  Cypress  National  Pre- 
serve Addition; 

H.R.  278,  Alaska  Native  Claims  Set- 
tlement Act  Amendments; 

H.R.  148,  Michigan  Wilderness;  and 

H.R.  1320,  amendments  to  the  Land 
and  Water  Conservation  Fund  Act. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  this  has 
been  cleared  with  the  minority. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
DoRGAN  of  North  Dakota).  Is  there  ob- 
jection to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 


LEGISI^TIVE  PROGRAM 

(Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  fcr  I  minute.) 

Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  Monday,  March  30,  the 


House  meets  at  noon,  pro  forma  ses- 
sion. 

On  Tuesday,  March  31,  the  House 
again  will  meet  at  noon  and  there  will 
be  a  vote  on  the  veto  override  of  H.R. 
2,  the  Surface  Transportation  and 
Uniform  Relocation  Assistance  Act,  as- 
suming that  bill  is  indeed  vetoed  by 
the  President  tomorrow. 

There  are  also  five  suspensions  on 
the  calendar  on  Tuesday:  House  Con- 
current Resolution  34,  concerning  the 
violations  by  the  Soviet  Union  of  its 
international  human  rights  obliga- 
tions; H.R.  121,  to  commend  the  Euro- 
pean Community  on  the  30th  anniver- 
sary of  the  signing  of  the  Treaty  of 
Rome;  H.R.  184.  the  Big  Cypress  Na- 
tional Preserve  addition;  H.R.  317,  to 
designate  a  segment  of  the  Merced 
River,  CA,  as  a  component  of  the  Na- 
tional WUd  and  Scenic  River  System: 
and  the  fifth  suspension  is  H.R.  278, 
the  Alaskan  Native  Claims  Settlement 
Act  amendments. 

On  Wednesday  and  the  balance  of 
the  week,  the  House  will  meet  at  2 
p.m.  on  Wednesday,  and  on  Thursday 
and  Friday  at  11  ajn. 

Subject  to  a  rule,  these  bills  will  be 
possibly  called  up:  The  Department  of 
State  authorization  fiscal  year  1988- 
89,  H.R.  1777;  H.R.  1320,  the  Land, 
Water,  and  Conservation  Fund  Act 
amendments;  and  a  resolution  on  the 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1988,  subject  to 
a  rule  being  granted 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE 
ON  FOREIGN  AFFAIRS  TO 
HAVE  UNTIL  MIDNIGHT, 

FRIDAY,  MARCH  27,  1987.  TO 
FILE  REPORT  ON  H.R.  1777,  DE- 
PARTMENT OF  STATE,  USIA, 
AND  BIB  AUTHORIZATIONS, 
1988  AND  1989 

Mr.  MICA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  have  imtil  midnight 
Friday,  March  27,  1987,  to  fUe  its 
report  on  H.R.  1777,  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations for  the  Department  of 
State,  USIA,  and  BIB  for  fiscal  years 
1988  and  1989,  as  amended. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Florida? 

Mr.  PETRL  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  would  like  to  in- 
quire of  the  gentleman  from  Florida  if 
this  request  has  been  cleared  with  the 
ranking  minority  member  on  the  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  MICA.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PETRI.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  MICA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  request 
has  been  fully  cleared  with  the  rank- 
ing minority  members  of  the  full  com- 
mittee andUie  subcommittee. 

Mi.  PETRL  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
minority  have  also  an  extension  of 


time  under  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest to  file  its  views? 

Mr.  MICA.  Mr.  Speaker,  absolutely. 

Mr.  PETRI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 


IN  REMEMBRANCE  OF  CANADI- 
AN SOLDIERS  WHO  DIED  IN 
VIETNAM  WAR 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  [Mr.  Bonior]  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  today  to  acknowledge  a 
group  of  Canadian  Vietnam  veterauis 
who  have  come  to  our  Nation's  Capital 
this  week. 

These  veterans  have  come  to  express 
their  concerns  on  behalf  of  all  Canadi- 
ans who  volunteered  and  fought  in  the 
Vietnam  war  and  to  honor  those  Cana- 
dians who  lost  their  lives  in  Vietnam. 

At  9  aun.  this  morning,  a  special 
ceremony  was  held  at  the  Vietnam 
Veterans  Memorial  in  remembrance  of 
the  Canadian  soldiers  who  died  in  the 
war. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  Nation  has  come  a 
long  way  In  finally  recognizing  our 
countrymen  who  served  in  Vietnam.  It 
has  been  a  long  and  painful  process, 
one  which  has  demanded  much  convic- 
tion and  dedication  from  Vietnam  vet- 
erans and  their  advocates. 

The  Canadians  here  today  are  coura- 
geously beginning  this  struggle. 

I  believe  through  the  dedication  of 
this  delegation  and  the  people  whom 
they  represent,  Canadian  Vietnam  vet- 
erans will  at  last  be  able  to  shed  their 
anonymity  and  step  forward  to  be  duly 
recognized  for  their  service  in  Viet- 
nam. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  [Mr.  Evahs],  the 
chairperson  of  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs,  who  was,  I  believe,  at 
the  ceremony  at  the  Vietnam  Veterans 
Memorial  this  morning. 

Mr.  EVANS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  salute 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  for  Join- 
ing with  us  here  today  to  pay  tribute 
to  a  group  of  Vietnam  veterans  whose 
service  to  this  country  is  not  widely 
luiown  or  recognized. 

Few  Americans  realize  that  an  esti- 
mated 30,000  Canadian  citizens  fought 
alongside  our  troops  in  Vietnam. 
Sixty-six  of  those  servicemen  never 
came  home.  The  names  of  58  are 
etched  in  black  granite  on  the  Viet- 
nam Veterans  Memorial  wall. 

Slowly  but  surely,  the  Vietnam  vet- 
erans of  Canada  are  gaining  recogni- 
tion. A  group  of  100  visited  the  wall 
last  September,  and  were  honored 
there  by  the  Vietnam  Veterans  of 
America.  And  on  January  16  In  De- 
troit. 19,000  people  stood  and  applaud- 


ed as  the  Vietnam  veterans  of  Canada 
were  honored  at  a  Detroit  Red  Wings 
versus  Toronto  Ms^le  Leafs  hockey 
game  there  In  Detroit. 

D  1130 

As  an  American,  as  a  Vietnam-era 
veteran,  and  as  chairman  of  the  Viet- 
nam EIra  Veterans  In  Congress,  in  this 
100th  Congress,  I  add  my  voice  to  the 
growing  chorus  of  gratitude  and  admi- 
ration for  the  Vietnam  veterans  of  our 
neighbor,  Canada.  They  fought  in  a 
war  under  our  American  flag.  We  have 
great  respect  for  their  courage  and 
dedication,  and  as  they  fight  for  great- 
er recognition,  they  wiU  not  be  alone. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
again  for  yielding  to  me,  and  I  appreci- 
ate his  leading  this  tribute  to  the  Viet- 
nam veterans  of  Canada. 

Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  thank  my  friend,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  [Mr.  Evans!  for 
his  conunents  today. 

Sometimes  we  forget  in  this  country 
of  ours  that  we  did  have  many  of  our 
friends  and  allies  around  the  world 
fighting  beside  our  yoimg  men  and 
women  In  Vietnam.  I  might  add  that 
not  only  were  there  Canadians  but 
there  were,  I  believe,  44.000  Austra- 
lians who  fought  with  Americans,  as 
well  as  literally  thousands  of  New  Zea- 
landers  who  fought  and  shed  their 
blood  and  gave  their  lives  over  there. 

So  we  owe  a  great  debt  of  gratitude 
to  these  men  and  women,  and  it  is  fit- 
ting and  long  overdue  that  they  come 
and  begin  the  process  that  many  of 
our  own  compatriots  have  had  to 
struggle  with  in  this  country.  I  wel- 
come them,  and  I  say  to  them  that  we 
thank  you  for  your  sacrifices,  and  we 
recognize  those  sacrifices.  We  look  for- 
ward to  worldng  with  you  in  dealing 
with  this  very  serious  situation  that 
has  resulted  as  a  result  of  that  war. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House  the  gen- 
tleman from  nilnois  [Mr.  Amnnrziol  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

[Mr.  ANNUNZIO  addressed  the 
House.  His  remarks  will  appear  here- 
after in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks.] 


OLDER  AMERICANS 

ALTERNATIVE  CARE  ACT  OP  1987 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
DoRGAN  of  North  Dakota).  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Panktta] 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today  re- 
introducing legislation  to  expand  and  encour- 
age the  use  of  home  health  care  as  a 
humane,  cost-ettective  alternative  form  of 
care  for  the  elderty.  This  legislation  recognizes 
our  growing  elderty  population  and  ttie  fact 
ttiat  the  current  system  fails  to  adequately 
care  for  the  elderty  who  suffer  from  chrorvc  ill- 
nessea  As  you  know,  I  have  also  introduoed 
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HJl.  1837 
A  btl  to  amend  tlUe  XVIII  of  the  Social  Se- 
oMity  Act  to  remove  the  homelwund  re- 
quirement for  home  health  servloes  and  to 
Inelude  additional  types  of  services  as 
home  health  services,  to  amend  the  Do- 
mestic Volimteer  Service  Act  of  1973  to 
clarify  the  purposes,  goals,  and  adminis- 
tration of  the  senior  companion  program, 
and  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1986  to  establish  an  income  tax  credit 


and  from  multlpurpooe  senior  centers  (as 
defined  la  title  ni  of  the  Older  Americana 
Act  of  1965)  and  nutrition  projecta  (such  as 
those  funded  under  part  C  of  title  III  of 
such  ActO,  essential  shopping  and  simple 
household  repairs,  assistance  in  outdoor 
walking,  and  other  services  furnished  to  an 
indivldiul  which  are  reasonably  necessary 
(as  detera&lned  under  regulations)  to  main- 
tain tilm  outside  of  a  hospital,  skilled  nurs- 
ing facUltiy,  or  intermediate  care  facility. 
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Involved  In  any  case  in  which  administration 
by  a  public  or  private  nonprofit  community- 
tMsed  organization  is  not  feasible  or  appro- 
priate in  such  community. 

"(b)  Each  organization  responsible  for  the 
administration  of  a  senior  companion  pro- 
gram— 

"(1)  shaU  take  such  action  as  may  t>e  nec- 
essary to  minimi?^  costs  associated  with  the 
administration  of  such  program: 

"(3)  shall  train  senior  companions 
through  the  use  of  available  community  re- 


"(A)  the  availability  and  quality  of  food  at 
the  home  of  such  older  person; 

"(B)  whether  such  home  is  safe,  clean, 
and  sufficiently  heated  or  cooled: 

"(C)  the  ability  of  such  older  person  to 
care  for  personal  hygiene  needs  with  appro- 
priate assistance  and  encouragement  from 
such  senior  companion: 

"(D)  the  availability  of  needed  medical 
and  rehabilitative  supplies: 

"(E)  the  ability  of  such  older  person  to 
manage  financial  resources  and  affairs;  and 


"(B)  is  a  dependent  of  the  taxpayer 
(within  the  meaning  of  section  152)  for  such 
calendar  year,  and 

"(C)  has  attained  the  age  of  65  before  the 
close  of  such  calendar  year. 

"(2)  Spbciai.  rulxs.— 

"(A)  Maintaining  a  household.— An  indi- 
vidual shall  l>e  treated  as  maintaining  a 
household  for  any  period  only  If  half  the 
cost  maintaining  the  household  for  such 
period  is  furnished  by  such  individual  (or,  if 
the  individual  is  married,  bv  the  indlvirtnai 
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It  has  tMen 
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to  pwxtMa  ooet-effecthw  conifMts- 
HaniiliiMa  llvough  a  range  of  serv- 
toaai,  mdudino  the  uMaMon  of  heaMiy  seniors 
In  halpinB  ttiafr  P***  rsniain  as  independent 

Atpraaam.  R  la  eaSmatod  that  the  number 
of  Americana  ape  86  and  over  is  growina  at 
tNioa  tw  rala  of  tlia  ganaral  popuialion  and 
oaraniy  mafcaa  ip  abnoat  12  percent  of  our 
ki  ttia  year  2000.  there  wH  be 
:  36  mBon  paraona  over  65  and  nearly 
S  mMon  (war  86.  Aa  tw  number  of  elderty 
to  grew,  rneoUng  Vwir  long-term 
Mil  be  a  chalenge  for  our 
Juat  as  this  group  must  not 
ba  laH  wNhoul  adequato  health  care,  they  also 
rtKMld  not  ba  foroad  into  one  setting.  Rather, 
Oiay  ahouid  have  a  number  of  options  as  to 
the  type  of  traalmani  they  wish  to  receive  and 
Vw  type  of  environment  in  which  they  can  live. 
Tha  lagWon  I  am  Inktiducing  today,  along 
Adult  Day  Care  Amend- 
i  to  addraas  this  current  dilemma 
and  ancowaga  tha  use  of  cost-effective  and 
humane  forma  of  health  care.  My  bill  would 
«Dipand  and  fceraiie  the  home  health  care 
under  Medfcsro,  strengthen  and 
tha  Senior  Companion  Program,  arxj 
a  $2S(VralUndable  tax  credit  to  Individ- 
for  ttwir  parent  in  their  home, 
that  if  adequate  home 
ware  available  ttvough  Medi- 
approirlmalefy  2.5  mMon  persons  could 
ba  kapl  out  of  Inailultona.  With  the  cost  pres- 
auraa  curanlly  facing  the  Medicare  Program, 
tlw  coat  offecMvertees  of  home  care  should 
certainty  be  uMzsd  more  extensively.  It  has 
alao  been  reported  that  whereas  ttie  cost  of 
care  In  a  rwraing  home  averages  $24,000  an- 
nuaiy,  home  care  may  cost  one-third  that  of 
nuraing  homes.  This  being  the  reality,  we  must 
take  ful  ai»<antaga  of  such  opportunities. 

Ow  oour*y  faces  a  major  challenge  in 
■aaidng  to  caie  for  our  Nation's  elderly,  and  to 
do  80  in  waya  that  preserve  ttieir  dignity  and, 
whaia  poeafclB.  enable  them  to  remain  in  their 
own  liomea  and  communities.  We  must  move 
lonwrt  with  necessaiy  reforms  to  ensure  that 
quaKy  haaMi  care  wM  be  avaflable  and  afford- 
itila  for  the  growing  etderly  population.  As  we 
oonaUar  propoaali  in  this  area,  the  utiKzation 
of  coalallacMv  and  humane  alternatives 
such  as  home  health  care  must  be  a  signifi- 
canl  part  of  haaMt  care  lufunii  efforts.  We 
must  tato  action  to  try  to  ensure  ttiat  old  age 
it  aonwMng  which  is  looiced  forward  to, 
I  urge  the  support  of  my 
\  for  iNa  proposal. 
For  your  cofwarisrKa.  ttte  text  of  ttie  legis- 


HJl.  1837 

A  btl  to  unend  UUe  XVin  of  the  Social  Se- 
ciaity  Act  to  remove  the  homelwund  re- 
quirement for  home  health  serrloes  and  to 
include  wJdltlonAl  types  of  services  as 
borae  health  services,  to  amend  the  Do- 
mestic Volunteer  Service  Act  of  1973  to 
clarify  the  purposes,  goals,  and  adminis- 
tration of  the  senior  companion  program, 
aod  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1M6  to  establish  an  income  tax  credit 
for  malntainina  a  household  for  depend- 
ents who  are  65  years  of  age  or  older 
B9  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houte  of 

Repmentative*   of  the    United   State*    of 

Amtrtca  in  Congreu  asaembled, 

SBCnON  I.  SHORT  TTfLE. 

Tbis  Act  may  l>e  cited  as  the  "Older  Amer- 
icans Alternative  Care  Act  of  1987". 

TITLE  I— MEDICARE  AMENDMENTS 

SBC    1*1.    REMOVAL   OF    HOMEBOUND    REQUIRE- 
MENT FOR  HOME  HEALTH  SERVICES. 

(A)  Part  A.— Section  1814(a)<2KD)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
139Sf(aK2)<C))  is  amended  by  striking  "is  or 
was  confined  to  his  home  except  when  re- 
ceiving items  and  services  referred  to  in  sec- 
Uonl861(mK7))and". 

(b)  Part  B.— Section  1835<aK2XAKi)  of 
such  Act  (42  U.S.C.  139Sn(aKl)(AXi))  is 
amended  by  striking  "is  or  was  confined  to 
his  home  (except  when  receiving  items  and 
services  referred  to  in  section  1861(mX7)) 
and". 

(c)  ErrxcTTVE  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  with  re- 
spect to  items  and  services  furnished  on  or 
after  the  first  day  of  the  month  following 
the  month  in  which  this  Act  is  enacted. 

SEC.  IK.  INCLUSION  OF  ADDfnONAL  ITEMS  AND 
SERVICES  AS  HOME  HEALTH  CARE. 

(a)  In  Gkheral.— Section  1861(m)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  (42  U.S.C.  139Sx(m))  is 
amoided  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following:  "Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  title,  such  term  also  Includes 
periodic  chore  services  (as  defined  in  subsec- 
tion (ff))  in  the  case  of  any  individual  with 
respect  to  whom  there  is  in  effect  a  plan  for 
furnishing  such  services  (to  that  individual) 
which  has  been  established  and  is  periodi- 
cally reviewed  by  the  appropriate  health 
professional  under  regulations,  and  respite 
care  services  (as  defined  in  subsection  (gg)) 
for  not  more  than  52  days  In  any  calendar 
year  as  determined  by  the  Secretary  taking 
into  consideration  the  need  for  such  services 
with  respect  to  the  individual  for  whom 
they  are  provided  and  the  person  who  nor- 
mally cares  for  the  individual.". 

(b)  DEniriTiONS.— Section  1861  of  such 
Act  (42  U.S.C.  1395X)  is  further  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsections: 

"Periixlic  Chore  Services 
"((f)  For  purposes  of  the  last  sentence  of 
subsection  (m),  the  term  'periodic  chore 
services'  means  services  which  are  per- 
formed in  the  home  of  an  aged,  blind,  or  dis- 
abled adult  individual  to  help  such  individ- 
ual remain  in  or  return  to  such  home,  main- 
tain or  strengthen  his  capacity  for  self-care, 
and  maintain  or  raise  his  level  of  function- 
ing in  the  areas  of  personal  care  and  house- 
hold management,  when  such  individual  Is 
unable  to  perform  such  services  by  or  for 
himself,  whether  or  not  such  individual  also 
requires  the  services  of  a  home  health  aide 
or  ether  specialist.  Such  term  includes  the 
performance  for  an  individual  of  household 
tasks,  transportation  for  medical  visits,  and 
essential  shopping   and   transportation   to 


and  from  multipurpoae  senior  centers  (aa 
deflned  la  title  m  of  the  Older  Amertcaos 
Act  of  1985)  and  nutrition  projecta  (such  ■■ 
those  funded  under  part  C  of  title  HI  of 
such  Act),  essential  shopping  and  simple 
household  repairs,  assistance  In  outdoor 
walking,  and  other  services  furnished  to  an 
individual  which  are  reasonably  necessary 
(as  deterailned  under  regulations)  to  main- 
tain him  outside  of  a  hospital,  skilled  nurs- 
ing facilltiy,  or  Intermediate  care  facility. 

"Requite  Care  Services 
"(Kg)  FOr  purposes  of  the  last  sentence  of 
subsection  (m),  the  term  'respite  care  serv- 
ices' mesfis  services  for  an  individual  who  is 
unable  to  care  for  himself  or  herself  on  a 
full-time  basis,  which  are  provided  on  a  tem- 
porary basis  to  such  individual  liecauae  of 
the  atjsence  of  the  person  who  normally 
cares  for  such  individual,  but  only  if  such 
individual  Is  a  dependent  of  such  other 
person  for  purposes  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1986.  Such  services  must  l>e  provid- 
ed by  petaons  who  have  been  trained  to  pro- 
vide homemaker-home  health  aide  services, 
and  such  services  must  be  provided  in  the 
home  of  the  dependent  individual  under  the 
supervision  of  a  registered  nurse  who  is  em- 
ployed by  a  certified  home  health  agency, 
homemaker-home  health  aide  agency,  or 
local  pufejUc  health  department.  Such  serv- 
ices shall,  when  necessary  and  appropriate, 
be  provided  in  addition  to  other  services 
under  this  title  to  ensiire  that  such  individ- 
ual receives  a  coordinated  system  of  services 
designed  to  help  the  Individual  reach  his  or 
her  maximum  level  of  Independence.". 

(c)  Coverage  or  Services  im  Adult  Dat 
Care  Cemiers.— Section  1861(m)  of  such  Act 
(42  U.S.C.  1395x(m))  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing after  "individual's  home".  In  the  matter 
preceding  paragraph  (1),  the  following:  "or 
in  an  adult  day  care  center  which  is  a  non- 
profit center  eligible  for  funds  under  title 
XX  of  this  Act  and  which  meets  standards 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  and  applicable 
State  and  local  health  and  safety  require- 
ments". 

(d)  ElmcnvE  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  M>Ply  to  items 
and  services  furnished  on  or  after  the  first 
day  of  the  month  following  the  month  in 
which  this  Act  is  enacted. 

TTTU;  II— SENIOR  COMPANION 
PROGRAM 

SE.  Ml.  REVISION  OF  PROGRAIL 

Section  213  of  the  Domestic  Vohinteer 
Service  Act  of  1973  (42  U.S.C.  5013)  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

'temOR  (X>M?Ain0II  PROGRAM 

"Sec.  213.  (a)  The  Director  Is  authorized 
to  make  frants  or  contracts  to  carry  out  the 
puri>08e  described  in  section  211(a)  through 
the  establishment  of  senior  companion  pro- 
grams. Etch  senior  companion  program— 

"(1)  shall  be  designed  to  encourage  older 
persons  necelving  assistance  under  such  pro- 
gram to  participate  actively  in  the  affairs  of 
their  coaununlties,  to  help  themselves  to 
the  extent  possible  in  order  to  lead  Inde- 
pendent lives  outside  of  institutional  setr 
tings,  to  take  advantage  of  services  and  ac- 
tivities available  to  older  persons  under  the 
senior  companion  program,  and  to  reach  out 
to  their  peers  for  companionship  and  assist- 
ance to  the  extent  possible;  and 

"(2)  shjall  l>e  administered  by  a  public  or 
private  nonprofit  oommunlty-lwsed  organi- 
zation of  proven  sbillty  In  providing  services 
and  assistance  to  older  persons,  except  that 
such  program  may  be  administered  imder 
the  aus{4ces  of  a  hospital  in  the  community 


Involved  in  any  case  In  which  administration 
by  a  public  or  private  nonprofit  community- 
baaed  organization  is  not  feasible  or  appro- 
priate in  such  community. 

"(b)  Each  organization  responsible  for  the 
administration  of  a  senior  companion  pro- 
gram— 

"(1)  shall  take  such  action  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  minimize  costs  associated  with  the 
administration  of  such  program; 

"(2)  shall  train  senior  companions 
through  the  use  of  available  community  re- 
sources, to  the  extent  practicable.  In  order 
to  minimize  administrative  costs  and  in 
order  to  coordinate  the  operation  of  such 
program  with  the  activities  of  other  commu- 
nity agencies  and  organizations;  and 

"(3)  shall  organize  personnel  participating 
in  such  program  In  the  manner  specified  in 
subsection  (c). 

"(c)(1)  The  personnel  administering  each 
senior  companion  program  shall  consist  of 
individuals  serving  as  directors,  supervising 
senior  companions,  and  senior  companions. 
Each  director  shall  be  responsible  for  over- 
all administration  of  such  program  and  for 
the  supervision  of  approximately  10  super- 
vising senior  companions  participating  in 
such  program. 

"(2)  Each  supervising  senior  companion— 

"(A)  shall  be  responsible  for  the  supervi- 
sion of  approximately  15  senior  companions; 

"(B)  may  participate  in  such  program  for 
not  more  than  4G  hours  during  any  work- 
week; and 

"(C)  shall  devote  50  percent  of  such  work 
period  to  the  provision  of  services  and  as- 
sistance to  older  persons  as  a  senior  com- 
panion, and  shall  devote  the  balance  of  such 
work  period  to  coordinating  the  activities  of 
individuals  serving  as  senior  companions  in 
such  program. 

"(3)  Each  individual  serving  as  a  senior 
companion— 

"(A)  shall  participate  in  the  senior  com- 
panion program  as  a  part-time  volunteer  for 
not  more  than  20  hours  during  any  work- 
week; and 

"(B)  shall  be  responsible  for  the  provision 
of  sevices  and  assistance  to  approximately 
20  older  persons. 

The  number  of  older  persons  which  may  be 
served  by  a  senior  companion  shall  be  based 
upon  the  needs  of  such  older  persons,  dis- 
tances which  the  senior  companion  is  re- 
quired to  travel  in  order  to  serve  such  older 
persons,  and  other  factors  present  In  the 
community  involved  (such  as  the  provision 
of  services  and  assistance  in  congregate 
housing  programs  and  in  ethnic  communi- 
ties). The  director  of  any  such  program,  In 
determining  the  numt>er  of  older  persons 
which  may  be  served  by  each  senior  com- 
panion participating  In  such  program,  shall 
ensure  that  the  nature  and  quality  of  serv- 
ice provided  by  each  senior  companion  is 
not  adversely  affected  by  the  number  of 
older  persons  for  whom  such  senior  compan- 
ion is  responsible. 

"(d)  Each  individual  serving  as  a  senior 
companion- 

"(1)  shall  work  primarily  with  homebound 
older  persons,  except  that  such  senior  com- 
panion may  enter  into  cooperative  agree- 
ments with  nursing  home  officials  for  the 
purpose  of  identifying  older  persons  who 
are  able  to  return  to  their  homes  if  support 
services  are  made  available  to  them  in  their 
homes; 

"(2)  shall  make  an  initial  assessment  of 
the  needs  of  each  older  person  to  whom 
such  senior  companion  Is  assigned.  Including 
an  evaluation  of — 


"(A)  the  availability  and  quality  of  food  at 
the  home  of  such  older  person; 

"(B)  whether  such  home  is  safe,  clean, 
and  sufficiently  heated  or  cooled: 

'(C)  the  ability  of  such  older  person  to 
care  for  personal  hygiene  needs  with  appro- 
priate assistance  and  encouragement  from 
such  senior  companion: 

"(D)  the  availability  of  needed  medical 
and  rehabilitative  supplies: 

"(E)  the  abUity  of  such  older  person  to 
manage  financial  resources  and  affairs:  and 

"(P)  whether  such  older  person  requires 
any  inmiediate  professional  assistance,  as 
the  result  of  despondency,  drug  dependence, 
or  other  similar  factors;  and 

"(3)  shall  provide  such  older  person  with  a 
variety  of  personal  care  services,  nutritional 
services,  social  and  recreational  services, 
home  management  services,  and  informa- 
tion and  advocacy  services,  which  may  In- 
clude (A)  shopping  assistance;  (B)  transpor- 
tation for  medical  or  other  appointments; 
(C)  letter  writing;  (D)  maintaining  contracts 
with  family  members  and  friends;  (E)  bill 
payments  and  other  financial  matters:  (F) 
meal  preparation  assistance;  (O)  minor 
housekeeping  chores,  sewing,  minor  home 
repairs,  and  [>ersonal  hygiene  services  and 
other  personal  care  services;  (H)  comF>anlon- 
ship  and  socialization:  and  (I)  Initiating  con- 
tacts with  social  service  providers,  including 
providers  of  (I)  mobile  meal  services:  (ii) 
chore  or  homemaker  services:  (ill)  nursing 
services:  (iv)  income  assistance  services:  (v) 
transportation:  (vi)  social  and  recreational 
programs;  (vii)  medical  services:  and  (viil) 
income  tax  assistance. 

"(e)  Not  more  than  10  percent  of  any 
funds  received  by  any  public  or  private  non- 
profit organization  under  this  section  may 
be  expended  for  administrative  services 
which  are  not  directly  related  to  the  provi- 
sion of  services  or  assistance  to  older  per- 
sons.". 

SEC.  2(2.  INCREASING  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS 

Section  502(c)  of  the  Domestic  Volunteer 
Service  Act  of  1973  (42  U.S.C.  5082(c))  is 
amended  by  striking  "$30,930,000"  and 
"$32,170,000"  and  Inserting  "$100,000,000" 
in  each  instance. 
TITLE  III— INCOME  TAX  CREDIT  FOR 

MAINTAINING  HOUSEHOLDS  WHICH 

INCLUDE   DEPENDENTS   WHO    HAVE 

ATTAINED  AGE  65 

SEC.  Ml.  REFUNDABLE  CREOrT  FOB  MAINTAINING 
HOUSEHOLDS  WHICH  INCLUDE  DE- 
PENDENTS WHO  HAVE  ATTAINED  AGE 

S5. 

(a)  In  General.— Subpart  C  of  part  IV  of 
subchapter  A  of  chapter  1  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  (relating  to  refund- 
able credits)  is  amended  by  inserting  after 
section  35  the  following  new  section: 

"SEC.  36.  MAINTAINING  HOUSEHOLDS  WHICH  IN- 
CLUDE DEPENDENTS  WHO  HAVE  AT- 
TAINED AGE  S5. 

"(a)  $250  CREorr  Allowed.- A  $250  credit 
against  the  tax  imposed  by  this  subtitle  for 
the  taxable  year  shall  be  allowed  to  a  tax- 
payer who  has  1  or  more  qualified  depend- 
ents for  the  taxable  year. 

"(b)  Definition  awb  Special  Rules.— F-or 
purposes  of  this  section- 

"(1)  Qualified  dependemt  defined.— The 
term  'qualified  dependent'  means  any  Indi- 
vidual who— 

"(A)  has  as  his  principal  place  of  abode 
the  principal  residence  of  the  taxt>ayer,  and 
is  a  member  of  the  taxpayer's  household, 
for  more  than  270  days  of  the  calendar  year 
during  which  the  taxable  year  of  the  tax- 
payer begins. 


"(B)  is  a  dependent  of  the  taxpayer 
(within  the  meaning  of  section  152)  for  such 
calendar  year,  and 

"(C)  has  attained  the  age  of  65  before  the 
close  of  such  calendar  year. 

"(2)  Special  rules.- 

"(A)  Maintaining  a  household.- An  indi- 
vidual shall  be  treated  as  maintaining  a 
household  for  any  period  only  if  half  the 
cost  maintaining  the  household  for  such 
period  is  furnished  by  such  individual  (or,  if 
the  Individual  is  married,  by  the  individual 
and  his  spouse). 

"(B)  MaXRIED  couples  must  file  JOINT  RE- 
TURNS.—The  credit  shall  be  allowed  under 
subsection  (a)  to  a  taxpayer  who  is  married 
(within  the  meaning  of  section  7703)  only  if 
the  taxpayer  and  his  spouae  file  a  Joint 
return  under  section  6013  for  the  taxable 
year. 

"(C)  C^EBTAIN  MARRIED  INDIVIDUALS  LIVTNC 
APART.- If— 

"(i)  an  Individual  who  is  married  and  who 
files  a  sepsirate  return  maintains  a  house- 
hold which  Includes  a  qualified  dependent, 

"(11)  over  half  the  cost  of  maintaining 
such  household  is  furnished  by  such  Individ- 
ual, and 

"(ill)  during  the  last  6  months  of  the  tax- 
able year,  the  spouse  of  such  individual  Is 
not  a  member  of  such  household, 
such  individual  shall,  for  purposes  of  this 
section,  not  be  treated  as  married. 

"(C)  Multiple  support  ACR^ofKNTS.- In 
making  any  determination  of  the  amount 
furnished  by  the  taxpayer  for  maintaining  a 
household,  such  smiount  shall  include  any 
amount  contributed  under  a  multiple  sup- 
port agreement  for  the  support  of  any  quali- 
fied dependent  to  the  extent  the  amount 
contributed  is  treated  as  received  from  the 
taxpayer  under  section  152(c)." 

(b)  Clerical  Amendment.- The  table  of 
sections  for  subpart  C  of  part  IV  of  sub- 
chapter A  of  chapter  1  of  such  Code  is 
amended  by  inserting  after  the  time  relat- 
ing to  section  35  the  following  new  item: 
"Sec.  36.  Maintaining  households  which  in- 
clude dependents  who  have  at- 
tained age  65." 

(c)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  taxable 
years  beginning  after  December  31,  1987. 


WHAT  DID  WE  KNOW,  AND 
WHEN  DID  WE  KNOW  IT? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  [Mr.  Conters] 
is  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  great  questions  of  our  era  is  the 
search  for  the  real  President  Ronald 
Reagan,  and  it  is  time  for  us  to  begin 
to  figure  out  who  we  think  he  is. 

"On  the  day  the  Tower  Commission 
Report  was  released,  we  noticed  in- 
creased activity  outside  the  White 
House  gates."  So  writes  Mr.  Grant  Oll- 
phant  and  Jeff  Stanton  in  the  April 
1987  American  Politics. 

"More  people  than  usual  were  mill- 
ing around  in  front  of  the  iron  fences, 
as  though  trying  to  see  if  the  report 
had  an  effect  on  the  daily  movements 
of  White  House  personneL  There  was 
something  distressing  in  their  faces: 
The  grim  solemnity  that  people  dis- 
play when  they  have  been  let  down  by 
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well-intenUoned  friend,  looks  that 
We  can  no  lonser  make  excuses 


tone  for  the  nation,   his  subordinates  or 
others  can  then  implement  his  policies,  as 


secret  activities  that  seem  to  fit  the 
relevant  crimiital  statute  on  consnira- 
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denoe  dug  up  by  the  Special  Prosecutor  and 
the  lawyers  and  the  Investigators  that  are 
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ant  to  22  U.S.C.  2776(c);  to  the  Committee 
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a  well-intentioned  friend,  looks  that 
WKf,  We  can  no  longer  make  excuses 
for  our  ftiend's  actions.  Does  it  end 
here,  they  asked  in  conversation.  Is 
this  It?"  wrote  Ollphant  and  Stanton. 
and  then  continue  their  insightful 
apeculatlon  and  analysis: 

Let's  aay  tbat  you  like  Ronald  Reag&n. 
Tou  like  the  way  he  talks:  you  agree  with 
what  be  represents.  Most  of  all  you  Just  like 
him.  It's  a  cut  feeling,  but  it's  real.  And 
what  makes  it  real  Is  the  persistent  sense 
that  Reagan  is  aide  to  change  the  shape  of 
America  by  sheer  force  of  will. 

In  that  case,  C3ov.  Tom  Kean  of  New 
Jersey  probably  sums  up  your  feelings  well. 
"This  country  was  devastated  by  Watergate 
and  Vietnam,"  Kean  said.  "If  anything  like 
that  happens  again.  I  worry  seriously  about 
our  future.  In  order  to  deal  with  our  foreign 
adversaries  and  serious  problems  at  home, 
we  have  to  have  tbat  resiliency,  that  opti- 
mlBB.  In  that  regard,  we've  been  blessed 
with  Ronald  Reagan;  he  has  done  a  remark- 
able thing  for  the  country.  We  have  to  have 
that  optimism  that  problems  can  be  solved 
and  that  this  country's  greatest  days  are 
ahead.  If  you  don't  believe  that,  then  in  a 
democracy  all  expectations  are  lowered.  If 
you  have  lower  expectations,  then  you  have 
lower  standards  that  you  judge  leaders  by. 
One  of  the  great  legacies  of  Ronald  Reagan. 
that  opttmism.  has  to  be  kept  going,  regard- 
leas  of  liberals  or  conservatives." 

It's  a  portrait  of  the  President  as  faith 
healer.  Reagan  inspires  a  new  reality  by  re- 
fusing to  accept  the  constraints  of  the  old. 
An  Indefatigably  optimistic  man  mysterious- 
ly breathes  fresh  life  into  a  society  robbed 
of  its  vigor.  And  now,  with  the  Reagan  Pres- 
idency facing  paralysis,  the  optimism  that 
you  viewed  as  the  soul  of  the  new  America 
bas  been  extinguished. 

Or  let's  say  you  don't  like  Ronald  Reagan, 
in  which  case  you  will  agree  with  Daniel 
Schorr,  a  correspondent  for  National  Public 
Radio.  "Reagan  is  so  successful  at  creating 
his  own  reality  on  television."  Schorr  told  us 
recently,  "that  it  may  not  matter  anymore 
what  reality  is.  There  comes  a  point  where 
he  has  been  so  successful  that  that's  how 
it's  going  to  be  from  now  on.  The  reality 
that  the  President  creates  for  you  is  the  re- 
ality. It  doesn't  matter  if  the  President  is 
wrong  or  not.  Any  President  that  succeeds 
wUl  have  to  cynically  create  a  reality  of  his 
own." 

In  other  words,  as  Tom  Berenger's  charac- 
ter in  "Platoon"  told  his  war-torn  young  sol- 
diers. "I  am  reality."  It  is  a  truth  both  bru- 
tally realistic  and  at  times  entirely  unreal. 
It  is  a  seU-fulfUllng  prophecy,  but  only  to 
the  extent  that  we  can  be  convinced  it  is 
true.  If  you  share  that  view  of  Reagan,  the 
Iran-Contra  scandal  was  proof  that  the  Em- 
peror had  no  clothes.  Reagan  made  us  be- 
lieve that  his  reality  was  our  reality,  while  a 
separate  reality  continued  to  exist,  oblivious 
to  the  Emperor's  decrees.  And  now  that  re- 
ality Is  catching  up  to  Reagan  and  America. 

This  dash  of  perceptions  represents  a  wid- 
ening schism  In  the  American  electorate 
over  how  to  answer  what  has  never  been  a 
very  simple  question:  What  do  we  want  out 
of  our  Presidents?  One  answer  is  a  President 
who  is  responsible  for  leadership  and  not 
afraid  to  make  unpopular  decisions;  feeling 
good  is  not  sufficient  unless  the  good  feel- 
ings derive  from  concentric  achievements 
that  can  be  shared  with  future  generations. 
A  second  answer,  which  has  grown  more 
widespread  since  the  advent  of  television,  is 
a  President  whose  primary  role  is  to  set  the 


tone  for  the  nation,  his  subordinates  or 
others  can  then  implement  his  policies,  as 
long  as  the  people  are  made  to  feel  suffi- 
ciently confident  in  themselves. 

Admittedly,  we  have  not  come  across  any- 
body who  falls  neatly  into  either  of  these 
camps. 

Our  colleague  from  Maine,  Senator 
MilcHELL,  according  to  Grant  and  Oll- 
phant, "championed  Reagan's  success 
in  restoring  America's  optimism  as  vo- 
cally as  any  Republicans"  the  authors 
interviewed,  and  when  the  minority 
leader  of  the  House,  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Michel],  comment- 
ed to  the  authors  that  any  one  of  the 
likely  successors  to  the  President 
"would  probably  be  more  attentive  to 
detail  than  this  President,"  he  hinted 
at  a  criticism  of  the  Reagan  Presiden- 
cy shared  by  virtually  everyone  we 
spoke  to. 

In  fact,  there  is  a  clear  consensus  among 
America's  top  political  players  and  observers 
that  goes  something  like  this:  Jimmy  Carter 
was  too  absorbed  in  details  and  unable  to 
see  the  larger  picture;  Ronald  Reagan  is  too 
absorbed  in  the  big  picture  and  not  interest- 
ed enough  in  details.  (This  observation  is 
now  part  of  public  record  in  the  Tower 
Commission  Report.)  Therefore,  the  next 
President  must  be  somebody  who  falls  be- 
tween Jimmy  Carter  and  a  Ronald  Reagan, 
not  philosophically,  but  managerially.  Gov- 
ernor Kean  put  it  best:  "some  [leaders]  axe 
very  detail-oriented,  others  like  to  leave  all 
the  details  to  others  and  only  make  deci- 
sions on  the  broad  picture  •  *  '." 

So  we  have  here  a  very  interesting 
question  of  maybe  not  what  did  the 
President  know  and  when  did  he  know 
it  "but  what  did  we  know  and  when 
did  we  Itnow  it?" 
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Alter  all.  the  controversies  behind 
the  Iran-Contra  scandal  have  been 
going  on  for  some  years  as  every 
Member  of  this  body  luiows.  Although 
there  were  new  details  of  the  actual 
patterns  of  conduct,  we  have  known 
about  these  clandestine  foreign  policy 
maneuvers  for  several  years  now.  They 
began  with  the  Pike  Intelligence  Com- 
mittee report  back  in  the  seventies. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  ques- 
tions that  has  arisen  from  the  revela- 
tions made  this  week,  raised  by  Antho- 
ny Lewis  in  the  New  York  Times 
March  23,  1987,  is  "What  criminal 
charges  might  result  from  the  special 
prosecutor's  investigation  of  the  Iran- 
Contra  affair."  Among  the  many  possi- 
bilities. Lewis  suggests  that  "a  broad 
charge  of  conspiracy  in  the  supply  of 
arms  to  the  Nicaraguan  Contras  at  a 
time  when  Congress  had  barred  offi- 
cial military  support,"  clandestine  or 
overt,  might  be  a  starting  point. 

The  independent  counsel.  Mr. 
Walsh,  is  perhaps  at  too  early  a  stage 
of  his  investigation  for  us  to  know 
whether  he  will  find  enough  evidence 
that  such  a  conspiracy  will  stick 
before  a  grand  jury.  But  there  has 
been  a  great  amount  of  information 
coming    forth    about    the    up-to-now 


secret  activities  that  seem  to  fit  the 
relevant  criminal  statute  on  conspira- 
cy. Says  licwls: 

Lt.  Col.  Oliver  North  ran  a  network  com- 
plete with  Swiss  bank  accounts  that  fun- 
neled  arms  and  money  to  the  Contras.  The 
crews  of  supposedly  private  planes  that 
drop  weapons  to  them  made  telephone  calls 
to  the  White  House  numbers,  including 
Colonel  North's.  A  Contra  leader,  Alfonso 
Robelo,  tays  he  got  )10,000  a  month 
through  Colonel  North  for  a  year  *  •  *. 

Then  there  was  the  money  that  was  si- 
phoned from  the  arms  sales  to  Iran.  Some 
appears  to  have  gone  as  ransom  to  the  Leba- 
nese kidnapers  and  some  seems  to  have  gone 
as  kickbacks  to  the  Iranian  officials.  But 
whatever  went  to  the  Contras  would  fit  into 
such  a  conspiracy  charge  if  the  independent 
counsel  chose  to  bring  it. 

That  relevant  statute  is  found  in  the 
United  States  Code  at  section  371  in  Title 
18.  It  puitfshes  conspiracies  to  commit  other 
specific  offenses  listed  in  the  Code,  but  goes 
on  beyond  listed  offenses  to  punish  more 
generally,  conspiracy  "to  defraud  the 
United  States." 

A  conspiracy  to  defraud  under  that 
statute  does  not  require  proof  that  the 
Govemnftent  suffered  any  financial 
loss.  It  needs  merely  to  involve  the 
misuse  of  Government  resources- 
people.  U.S.  military,  CIA.  people 
under  contract  with  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment for  the  ends  that  are  corrupt 
or  that  Interfere  with  proper  Govern- 
ment functions. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  ruled  on 
this  question  a  long  time  ago  when  it 
said  that: 

The  conspiracy  statute  is  broad  enough  in 
its  terms  to  include  any  conspiracy  for  the 
purpose  of  impairing,  obstructing  or  defeat- 
ing the  lawful  function  of  any  Department 
of  goveminent. 

Lewis  notes  that: 

The  Watergate  coverup  prosecution  relied 
in  part  on  that  conspiracy  statute.  H.R.  Hal- 
deman,  John  Erlichman,  and  John  Mitchell, 
were  convicted  of  conspiracy  to  defraud  the 
United  States  "of  the  Government's  right" 
to  have  officials  of  the  Justice  Department 
and  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  "trans- 
act their  official  business  honestly,  impar- 
tially and  free  from  corruption  •  •  *." 

In  the  case  of  the  Contras,  it  might  be 
argued  tbat  the  officials  conspired  to  de- 
fraud the  United  States  if  they  use  their  po- 
sition and  resources  and  time  to  defeat  what 
was  then  the  law:  The  Boland  amendment 
forbiddlnf  official  arms  supplies.  There 
would  be  no  doubt  of  evidence  of  conceal- 
ment, as  in  Watergate;  that  Indictment 
spoke  of  "deceit,  craft  and  trickery  •  •  *." 

We  already  have  a  great  deal  of  public  re- 
porting about  the  shredding  attempts  of 
documents  after  this  conspiracy  was  discov- 
ered, and  we  also  have  evidence  stnd  state- 
ments In  other  documents  that  were  not 
shredded  but  were  altered. 

The  Boland  amendment  was  not  a  crimi- 
nal law,  and  some  people  think  that  there 
can  be  no  penalty  for  violating  that  policy 
because  it  does  not  carry  criminal  penalties. 
But  a  coaspiracy  designed  to  defeat  lawful 
policy  is  Still  punishable  under  the  conspira- 
cy law.  The  maximum  penalty  is  only  S 
years  in  prison  and  a  $10,000  fine,  which 
might  seem  very  mild  in  this  case.  Of 
course,  everything  will  depend  on  the  evi- 


dence dug  up  by  the  Special  Prosecutor  and 
the  lawyers  and  the  investigators  that  are 
working  very  diligently  to  uncover  the  facts. 
But  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  he  is  fo- 
cusing first  and  properly  on  the  question  of 
Illegal  aid  to  the  Contras. 

Lewis  writes: 

One  clue  is  that  the  House  and  Senate 
committees  on  the  Iran-Contra  affair,  when 
they  reached  their  extraordinary  agreement 
to  work  together,  announced  that  they 
would  investigate  the  Contra  supply  oper- 
ation before  turning  to  the  Iran  arms  sales. 

The  committee  made  that  decision 
in  conjunction  with  the  Special  Pros- 
ecutor. 

There  are  other  relevant  statutes 
that  might  apply  to  the  Iran-Contra 
affair.  The  charges  of  perjury,  ob- 
struction of  Justice,  and  I  remind  my 
colleagues  that  section  2778  of  title  22 
makes  it  a  crime  punishable  with  im- 
prisonment and  fine  to  export  arms  in 
violation  of  the  rules.  The  statute  ex- 
empts officials  only  if  they  were  carry- 
ing out  a  "sales  program  authorized  by 
law." 

Lewis  further  suggests: 

Looming  behind  all  possible  criminal  pros- 
ecutions of  the  question  of  President  Rea- 
gan's role.  Suppose  Colonel  North  and  Rear 
Adm.  John  Poindexter  are  given  partial  im- 
munity and  compelled  to  testify.  Suppose 
they  say  that  they  were  following  the  Presi- 
dent's orders? 

At  his  press  conference  last  week, 
Mr.  Reagan  said  with  emphasis,  "I  set 
the  policy  in  this  administration." 

At  this  stage  all  is  speculation. 
There  is  misunderstanding;  there  are 
clouds:  there  are  doubts;  there  is  con- 
troversy; there  is  contradiction.  But 
one  thing  is  clear:  I  completely  agree 
with  Anthony  Lewis  that  "We  have 
been  paying  too  much  attention  to 
such  passing  phenomena  as  press  con- 
ferences. The  greater  engine  for  dis- 
covering the  truth  is  in  the  criminal 
law." 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  address  the  House,  following  the 
legislative  program  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Mica)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  BoNioR  of  Michigan,  for  5  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  AimuNzio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Pakbtta.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  CONYERS,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  GoHZALEZ.  for  60  minutes,  on 
March  30. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California,  for  60  min- 
utes, on  March  31. 

Mr.  Hayes  of  Illinois,  for  60  minutes. 
April  9. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remarlcs  was 
granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Petri)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter: ) 

Mr.  GxnxviERSov. 

Mr.  Lagouarsino  in  four  instances. 

Mrs.  MoREixA. 

Mr.  Roth. 

Mrs.  VncANOvicH. 

Mr.  E>ORNAM  of  California  in  two  in- 
stances 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Mica)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter) 

Mr.  Edwards  of  California. 

Mr.  Richardson  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Rostenkowski. 

Mr.  Hochbrueckner. 

Mr.  Levin  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  HoYER  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Gephardt. 

Mr.  Lantos. 

Mr.  Plorio. 

Mr.  Studds. 

Mr.  Mavroules. 

Mr.  Traficakt. 

Mr.  LowRY  of  Washington. 

Mr.  Downey  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Weiss. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  11  o'clock  and  50  minutes 
a.m.),  under  its  previous  order,  the 
House  adjourned  until  Monday.  March 
30.  1987,  at  12  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

991.  A  letter  from  the  General  Counsel, 
Department  of  the  Treasury,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  authorise 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  engrave 
and  print  the  currency,  bonds,  tmd  other  se- 
curity documents  of  a  foreign  country  or 
engage  in  research  and  development  for 
printing  the  currency,  bonds,  and  other  se- 
curity documents  on  behalf  of  a  foreign 
country  on  a  reimbursable  basis;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban 
Affairs. 

992.  A  letter  from  the  General  Cotmsel. 
Department  of  the  Treasury,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  repeal  the 
requirement  that  U.S.  currency  notes  must 
be  reissued  after  redemption;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs. 

993.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  legislative  and  Intergovernmen- 
tal Affairs,  transmitting  notification  of  a 
proposed  license  for  the  export  of  defense 
articles  or  defense  services  sold  commercial- 
ly under  a  contract  which  involves  the  sale 
to  India  of  11  F404  engines  and  associated 
servloes  (Transmittal  No.  MC- 19-87),  pursu- 


ant to  22  UJS.C.  2776(c);  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

994.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  UA 
Merit  Systems  Protection  Board,  transmit- 
ting the  Board's  1986  annual  report  of  its 
activities  under  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Act.  pursuant  to  5  V&C.  552(d);  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

995.  A  letter  from  the  General  Counsel. 
Department  of  the  Treasury,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  sec- 
tion 516  of  title  44,  United  SUtes  Code,  with 
respect  to  the  prosecution  of  defaulting  con- 
tractors by  the  General  Counsel  for  the  De- 
partment of  the  Treasury;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration. 

996.  A  letter  from  the  General  Counsel, 
Department  of  the  Treasury,  transmitting 
to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
to  adopt  distinctive  counterfeit  deterrents 
for  exclusive  use  in  the  manufacture  of  U.S. 
securities  and  obligations  and  to  clarify  ex- 
isting authority  to  combat  counterfeiting;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

997.  A  letter  from  the  Office  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  (Executive  Secretary), 
transmitting  a  report  on  Department  of  De- 
fense procurement  from  small  and  other 
business  firms  lor  October  1986  through  De- 
cember 1986,  pursuant  to  15  U.S.C.  639(d); 
to  the  Committee  on  Small  Business. 


PUBLIC  BILI£  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXII,  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  CONYERS: 

H.R.  1828.  A  bill  to  prohibit  plant  closings 
and  mass  layoffs  by  employers  of  500  or 
more  employees;  to  the  Conunittee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  DORGAN  OP  North  Dakota 
(for  himself  and  Mr.  AwTHOifY): 

H.R.  1829.  A  biU  to  amend  part  A  of  title 
XVIII  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  stabilize 
and  improve  the  provision  of  health  care  in 
rural  areas  under  part  A  of  the  Medicare 
Program;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.  1830.  A  bill  to  amend  part  A  of  title 
XVIII  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  sUbUize 
the  provision  of  health  care  in  rural  areas 
under  the  Medicare  Program;  Jointly,  to  the 
Committees  on  Ways  and  Means  and 
Energy  and  Conmierce. 

By  Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York  (for 
himself,  Mr.  C^hansler.  Mr.  MnxER 
of  Washington,  Mr.  Carsiv,  and  Mr. 
MoRRisoH  of  Washington): 

H.R.  1831.  A  bill  to  establish  more  uni- 
form eligibility  and  benefit  levels  under  the 
aid  to  families  with  Dependent  Children 
Program  and  the  Medicaid  Program,  to  pro- 
vide for  greater  Federal  financial  responsi- 
bility for  such  programs,  to  enhance  the  em- 
ployment prospects  of  recipients  of  aid  to 
families  with  dependent  children,  to  provide 
for  a  reduced  Federal  role  with  respect  to 
certain  activities,  to  provide  fiscal  capacity 
grants  to  States  and  localities,  and  for  other 
purposes;  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on 
Ways  and  Means;  Energy  and  Commerce: 
Education  and  Labor  Government  Oper- 
ations; Agriculture;  Banking.  Finance  and 
Urban  Affairs;  and  Public  Works  and  Trans- 
portation. 

By  Mr.  PA  WELL: 

H.R.  1832.  A  bill  to  amend  tiUe  H  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  permit  a  State  to  ex- 
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dude  from  ooverage  (by  a  modification  or 
modiflcaUoD  of   the  appUcable 


Schneider.  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr.  Miller     Kansas.    Mr.    Browk    of    Colorado,    Mr. 
of  Washington,  Mr.  BENifETT,  Mr.  Li-     Jacobs,  I4r.  SntORSKi,  and  Mr.  Oatdos. 
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DALL,  Mr.  Weiss,  Mr.  Whitteh,  Mr.  Wilson, 
Mr.  Wtlie,  Mr.  Yoxmc  of  Florida,  and  Mr. 


H.  Con.  Res.  47:  Mr.  Webis,  Mr.  Bersoter. 
and  Mr.  Owens  of  Utah. 


H.  Res.  73:  Mr.  Swindall.  Mr.  Lacmhar- 
siNO.  Mrs.  Vdcanovich,  Mr.  Dornan  of  Call- 
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dude  from  ooverace  (by  a  modification  or 
mttMtii^rtmi  modiflcatlon  of  the  applicable 
State  acreement  under  section  318  of  that 
act)  any  aerviee  perfonned  by  election  offi- 
dala  or  election  workers  in  cases  where  the 
renumermtion  paid  for  such  service  is  less 
than  $100  in  a  calendar  quarter  or  $300  in  a 
'■^'*~f»''  year  (rather  than  only  where  such 
renumeratloi  is  leas  than  $100  in  a  calendar 
year  as  preaently  permitted):  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

HJl.  1833.  A  bill  to  amend  part  B  of  title 
XVm  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide 
for  payment  for  facility  services  provided  in 
conjunction  with  extracorporeal  shock  wave 
lithotripsy.  Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on 
Ways  and  Means  and  Energy  and  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  HAWKINS  (for  himself.  Mr. 
WiLUAiis,  Mr.  BiAGGi,  Mr.  Owens  of 
New  Yotii,  Mr.  Solars,  Mr.  Marti- 
HKE,  Mr.  LowsT  of  Washington,  Mr. 
PoBD  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Kildbe,  Mr. 
Hato  of  nUnois,  Mr.  Perkims,  and 
Mr.  VncLosKT): 
HJl.  1834.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938  to  restore  the  mini- 
mtmi  wage  to  a  fair  and  equitable  rate  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  HOPKINS: 
H.R.  1835.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  to  remove  military  department 
ceilings  on  the  number  of  Reserve  Officers' 
Training  Corps  scholarships:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  LOWRY  of  Washington: 
HJt.  1836.  A  bUl  to  establish  crew  licens- 
ing, inspection  and  additional  safety  re- 
quirements for  certain  fishing  industry  ves- 
sels; to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr  PANETTA' 
H.R.  1837.'  A  bOl  to  amend  title  XVIII  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  remove  the  home- 
boimd  requirement  for  home  health  services 
and  to  include  additional  types  of  services  as 
home  health  sorioes,  to  amend  the  Domes- 
tic Volunteer  Service  Act  of  1973  to  clarify 
the  purposes,  goals,  and  administration  of 
the  Senior   Companion   Program,   and   to 
amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986 
to  establish  an  income  tax  credit  for  main- 
taining a  household  for  dependents  who  are 
65  years  of  age  or  older.  Jointly,  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Ways  and  Means,  Energy  and 
Commerce,  and  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  PEPPER: 
H.R.    1838.   A   bill    to    require   executive 
agencies  to  make  advance  payments  under 
contracts  with  minority  and  small  business 
concerns  under  certain  circumstances:   to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  RICHARDSON  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Ldjak): 
HJL  1839.  A  bill  to  anwnd  the  WUd  and 
Scenic  Rivers  Act  to  designate  a  segment  of 
the  Rio  Chama  River  in  New  Mexico  as  a 
ccHnponent  of  the  National  Wild  and  Scenic 
Rivera  System;  to  the  Committee  on  Interi- 
or and  TwMiiT  Affairs. 

By  BCis.  ROUKEMA  (for  herself  and 
Mr.  Jdtoios): 
HJl.  1840.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act  to  increase  the  stability 
of  collective  bargaining  in  the  building  and 
oonatruction  Industry  with  respect  to  sec- 
tion 8(f)  agreements,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 

Labor.  

By  Mr.  STUDD6  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Jems  of  North  Carolina,  Mr.  Davis 
of  Michigan,  Mr.  Yoxmc  of  Alaska, 
Mr.    LowsT    of    Washington,    Miss 


Schneider,  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr.  Miller 
of  Washington,  Mr.  Bennett,  Mr.  Li- 
piNSKi,  and  Mr.  Batxman): 
njL  1841.  A  bUl  to  establish  guidelines  for 
timely  compensation  for  temporary  injury 
incurred  by  seamen  on  fishing  Industry  ves- 
sels and  to  require  additional  safety  regula- 
tions  for  fishing   industry   vessels:   to   the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisher- 
ics 

By  Mr.  WALGREN  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Tauke): 
HJi  1842.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Petroleum 
Martieting  Practices  Act:  to  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  WEISS: 
HJR.    1843.    A   bill    to    amend    the    Food 
Stamp  Act  of  1977  to  increase  the  maximum 
dependent  care  deduction  allowable  under 
such  act:  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
HJ%.  1844.  A  bill  to  revive  and  extend  the 
authorization    of    appropriations    for    the 
General  Revenue  Sharing  Program;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

By  Mrs.  VUCANOVICH  (for  herself, 
Mr.  Fascell,  and  Mr.  Bilbray): 
HJl.   1845.  A  bUl  entitled,  the  "Nevada- 
Florida  Land  Exchange  Authorization  Act 
of  1987";  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ROE  (for  himself,  Mr.  Ldjan, 

Mr.    Nelson    of    Florida,    and    Mr. 

Walker): 

HtJ.  Res.  213.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 

July  20,  1987,  as  "Space  Exploration  Day": 

to  the  Conunittee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 

Service. 

By  Mr.  LAGOMARSINO: 
H.  Con.  Res.  89.  Concurrent  resolution 
comrnending  the  Government  of  the  Repub- 
lic of  Colombia  for  the  extradition  of  Carlos 
EInrique  Lehder;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 


Mr. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 

HJl.  543:  Mr.  Owens  of  Utah  and  Mr. 
WiaE. 

HJi.  570:  Mr.  Davis  of  Michigan. 

HR.  799:  Mr.  Scheuer,  Mr.  Dwyer  of  New 
Jersey,  Mr.  Derrick,  Mr.  Florid,  Mr. 
Vento,    Mr.    Gray    of    Illinois,    and    Mr. 

MfUBlE. 

HJi.  812:  Mr.  Lewis  of  Florida,  Mr.  Mar- 
tinBz,  Mr.  MiNETA,  Mr.  Ireland,  Mr.  Mica, 
Mr.  Skaggs,  Mr.  Fish,  Mrs.  Saiki,  and  Mr. 
Hyde. 

HJl.  813:  Mr.  Beilenson  and  Mr.  Sunia. 

H,R.  916:  Mr.  Dannemeyer  and  Mr.  Sen- 

SENBRENNER. 

H.R.  1049:  Mr.  Bates,  Mr.  Atkins,  Mr. 
Moody,  Mr.  Hyde,  Mrs.  Collins,  Mr. 
McDade,  Mr.  Kleczka,  Mr.  Bruce,  Mr.  St 
Germain,  and  Mr.  Glickuan. 

H.R.  1108:  Mr.  Coughlin. 

H.R.  1119:  Ms.  Slaughter  of  New  York 
and  Mr.  Conyers. 

H,R.  1140:  Mr.  Hastert,  Mr.  McCurdy, 
Mr.  Porter,  Mr.  Barnard,  Mr.  Johnson  of 
South  Dakota,  Mr.  Stokes,  Mr.  Grant,  Mr. 
Perkins,  Mr.  Lancaster,  Mr.  Wilson,  Mr. 
RiTTER,  Mr.  Gekas,  Mr.  Hetley,  Mrs.  Smith 
of  Nebraska,  Mr.  Denny  Smith,  Mr.  Thomas 
of  Georgia,  Mr.  Fish,  Mr.  Nagle,  Mr. 
Martin  of  New  York,  Mr.  Sensenrrenner, 
Mr.  Barton  of  Texas,  Mr.  Boehlert,  Mr. 
McEuGH,  Mr.  Vanddi  Jagt,  Mr.  Moody,  Mr. 
RiHALDO,  Mr.  Yatron,  Mr.  Montgomery, 
Mrs.  Lloyd,  Mr.  Borski,  Mr.  Shuster,  Mr. 
BuXNiNG,    Mr.    CoMBEST,    Mrs.    Meyers    of 


Kansas,    Mr.    Brown    of    Colorado, 
Jacobs,  Mr.  Sikorski,  and  Mr.  Gatdos. 

H.R.  1199:  Mr.  Walgrxn,  Mr.  Stddds,  Mr. 
Gejdensoh,  Mr.  Martuiez,  Mr.  Bonior  of 
Michigan,  Mr.  McMillkh  of  Maryland,  Mr. 
FusTER,  Mr.  HoYXR,  Mr.  Levime  of  Califor- 
nia, Mr.  Panetta,  Mr.  Fish,  Mr.  Yatron, 
and  Mr.  Dymally. 

H.R.  1228:  Mr.  DbWine,  Mr.  Quillen,  Mr. 
Livingston,  Mr.  Kasich,  Mr.  Coble,  Mr. 
KoLBE,  Mr.  HoRTON,  Mr.  Staggbis,  Mr. 
Neal,  Mr.  Wyden,  Mr.  Bateman,  Mr.  Hyde, 
Mr.  ANNinrzio,  Mr.  Ritter,  Mr.  Daub,  Mr. 
Hughes,  isi.  Daniel,  and  Mr.  Hubbard. 

H.R.  12A6:  Mr.  Stallings. 

H.R.   1366:  Mr.  Hochbrueckner  and  Mr. 

WOLPE. 

H.R.  1326:  Mr.  Durbin  and  Mr.  Gordon. 

H.R.  1327:  Mr.  Gordon. 

H.R.  1382:  Mr.  Ackerman,  Mr.  Oberstar, 
Mr.  VEirto,  Mr.  Daniel,  Mr.  Walgren,  Mr. 
Hayes  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Owens  of  New  York, 
Mrs.  Boxer,  Mr.  Wilson,  and  Mr.  Mrazek. 

H.R.  1395:  Mr.  Neal,  Mr.  Mrazek,  Mr. 
BoNiOB  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Coelho,  Mr.  Smith 
of  Floridpk  Mr.  Dornan  of  California,  Mr. 
Towns,  Mr.  Howard,  and  Mr.  Lagomarsino. 

H.R.  1916:  Mr.  Jeftords,  Mr.  Mineta,  Mr. 
Fish,  Mr.  Wolfe,  Mr.  Lehman  of  Florida, 
Mr.  Owors  of  Utah,  Mr.  Clarke,  Mr.  Fei- 
GHAN,  Mr,  Levin  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Bonior  of 
Michigan,  Mr.  Garcia,  Mr.  Flake,  and  Mrs. 
Boxer. 

H.R.  1936:  Mr.  Badham.  Mr.  Porter,  Mr. 
Daub,  Mr.  Shaw,  Mr.  Fawell,  and  Mr.  Ray. 

H.R.    1(46:   Mr.   Leland   and   Mr.    Hoch- 

BRUECKN8R. 

H.R.  1620:  Mr.  Bates. 

H.J.  Res.  25:  Mr.  Pease,  Mr.  Hyde,  Mr. 
Badham,  Mr.  Rinalso,  Mr.  Fish,  Mr.  Sen- 
SENBRENNER,  and  Mr.  Hughes. 

H.J.  Res.  27:  Mr.  Daroen. 

H.J.  Res.  43:  Mr.  Martinez,  Mr.  Weiss, 
Mr.  GARtiA,  Mr.  Schaefer,  Mr.  Daub,  Mr. 
Waxman,  Mr.  Solomon,  Mr.  Smith  of  New 
Hampshire,  Mr.  Voucher,  Mrs.  Kennelly, 
Mr.  Fish,  Mr.  Smith  of  Florida,  Mr.  Hoch- 
bruecknsr,  Mr.  Lehman  of  California,  and 
Mr.  Howard. 

H.J.  Res.  90:  Mr.  Weiss,  Mr.  Mollohan, 
Mr.  Kemp,  Mr.  Owens  of  Utah,  and  Mr. 
Grant 

H.J.  Res.  132:  Mr.  Gregg,  Mr.  Bliley,  Mr. 
Nielson  of  Utah,  Mr.  Dixon,  and  Mr.  Bm- 
rakis. 

H.J.  Res.  144:  Mr.  Wylie,  Mr.  Stump,  Mr. 
Gradison,  Mr.  Tauzin,  Mr.  Perkins,  Mr. 
Synar,  Mrs.  BoGGS,  Mr.  DioGuardi,  Mr. 
Slattery.  Mr.  Rogers,  Mr.  Jeftords,  Mr. 
Emerson,  Mr.  Fascell,  Mr.  Ravenel,  Mr. 
Gibbons,  Mr.  Panetta,  Mr.  Spratt,  Mr. 
Johnson  of  South  Dakota,  Mr.  McHugh, 
Mr.  Schaefer,  Mr.  Derrick,  Mr.  Biaggi,  Mr. 
Coats,  Mr.  Hunter,  Mr.  Donnelly,  Mr. 
Weiss,  Mr.  Carper,  and  Mr.  Montgobiery. 

H.J.  Res.  183:  Mrs.  Collins,  Mr.  Solarz, 
Mr.  DoR>AN  of  California,  Mr.  Mrazek,  Mr. 
LiPiNSKi,  Mr.  Akaka,  Mr.  Lagomarsino,  Mr. 
Smith  of  Florida,  Mr.  Horton,  Mr.  Green, 
Mr.  Bryant,  Mr.  Lewis  of  Georgia,  Mr. 
Lantos,  Mr.  Fauntroy,  Mr.  Bevill,  and  Mr. 
Pish. 

H.J.  Res.  189:  Mr.  Badham,  Mr.  Biaggi, 
Mr.  FiEU>s,  Mr.  Frost,  Mr.  Guarini,  Mr. 
Henry,  Mr.  Huckaby,  Mr.  Hutto,  Mr.  Hyde, 
Mr.  Jenkins,  Ms.  Kaftur,  Mr.  Kemp,  Mrs. 
Kennellt,  Mr.  Kolter,  Mr.  Leath  of  Texas, 
Mr.  Levine  of  California,  Mr.  Lewis  of  Flor- 
ida, Mr.  liiPiNSKi,  Mr.  MacKay,  Mr.  Mav- 
ROULES,  Mr.  MouNARi,  Mr.  Pepper,  Mr. 
Raraix,  Mr.  Regula,  Mr.  Roberts,  Mr.  Ros- 
TENKOwsKi,  Mr.  Shaw,  Mr.  Srumway,  Mr. 
Smith  of  New  Hampshire,  Mr.  Solarz,  Mr. 
Spknce,  Vs.  Staggers,  Mr.  SmoA,  Mr.  Swih- 


DALL,  Mr.  Weiss,  Mr.  Whitten,  Mr.  Wilson. 
Mr.  Wylie,  Mr.  Young  of  Florida,  and  Mr. 
Young  of  Alaska. 


H.  Con.  Res.  47:  Mr.  Weber,  Mr.  Bereuter, 
and  Mr.  Owens  of  Utah. 


H.  Res.  73:  Mr.  Swinoall,  Mr.  Lagomar- 
sino, Mrs.  VucANOvicH,  Mr.  Dornan  of  Cali- 
fornia, Mr.  Crane,  and  Mr.  Armey. 
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The  Senate  met  at  9:30  aan..  on  the 
ezpiratkm  of  the  receas.  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  Honorable  Kknt 
CcnouD,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of 
North  Dakota. 


FRATKR 

The  Ch^lain.  the  Reverend  Rich- 
ard C.  Halvtaaa,  D D.,  offered  the  fol- 
lowing prayer 

Let  us  pray. 

Hear,  O  laraeL  the  Lord  thy  God  is 
one  Lord:  and  thou  shail  love  the  Lord 
thy  Qod  toith  aU  thine  heart  and  with 
oQ  thy  aoul  and  vfith  all  thy  might 
And  fheae  words.  to/iicA  /  command 
thee  this  day  ahaU  be  in  thine  heart 
and  thou  ahalt  teach  them  diligently  to 
thy  children  •  •  '.—Deuteronomy  6:4- 
7. 

Our  Father  in  heaven.  You  have  "set 
the  solitary  in  families"  and  You  have 
ordained  the  family  as  the  glue  of  soci- 
ety. If  the  family  fails,  the  social  order 
disintegrates  and  moral  anarchy  pre- 
vails. You  have  admonished  "hus- 
bands, love  your  wives,  even  as  Christ 
also  loved  the  church  and  gave  Him- 
self for  it  *  *  *."  (Epheslans  5:25).  You 
have  instructed  "fathers  provoke  not 
your  children  to  wrath,  but  bring 
them  up  in  the  nurture  and  admoni- 
tion of  the  Lord."  (Epheslans  6:4).  God 
of  order,  enable  the  Senators  to  give 
priority  to  their  families  and  as  lead- 
ers, model  the  rule  of  God  and  bring 
healing  to  society.  We  pray  in  His 
name  Whose  love  is  unconditional  and 
sacrlflciaL  Amen. 


APPOINTMENT  OP  ACTING 
PRESIDENT  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  please  read  a  communication 
to  the  Senate  from  the  President  pro 
tempore  (Mr.  Smnns). 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  follow- 
ing letter. 

UJS.  Skmati:. 

PSKSmilT  PKO  TEMPORE, 

WoMhingUm.  DC,  March  26,  1987. 
To  the  Senate: 

Under  the  provisions  of  rule  I,  section  3, 
of  the  Standlns  Rules  of  the  Senate,  I 
hereby  appoint  the  Honorable  Kent 
ComAD,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  North 
Dakota,  to  perform  the  duties  of  the  Chair. 
JoHH  C.  STKmns, 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  CONRAD  thereupon  assiuned 
the  chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tem- 
pore. 


1  RECOGNITION  OP  THE 
I     MAJORITY  LEADER 

The  ACrriNG  president  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  standing  order,  the 
majority  leader  is  recognized. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Journal 
of  the  proceedings  be  approved  to 
date. 

The  ACrriNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


EDUCATION 


Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  our  Na- 
tion's trade  policy  and  our  ability  to 
compete  in  the  world  marketplace  are 
issues  of  serious  concern  to  us  in  Con- 
gress and  to  the  administration.  We  all 
want  to  find  the  appropriate  policies— 
both  short-term  and  long-term— that 
will  put  our  Nation  back  on  track  as 
the  strongest,  most  competitive. 
Nation  in  the  world. 

Attaining  this  goal  will  require  a 
high  degree  of  bipartisan  cooperation 
and  commitment.  I  am  encouraged 
that  the  President  has  finally  recog- 
nized the  dire  situation  we  face  and  is 
making  the  issue  of  competitiveness  a 
focus  for  the  remainder  of  his  admin- 
istration. It  is  better  late  than  never. 
He  has  sent  to  Congress  a  message 
outlining  the  steps  he  believes  are  ap- 
propriate—and this  message  has  as  its 
theme  the  "Quest  for  Excellence." 
There  are  several  components  in  the 
President's  message  and  the  subse- 
quent legislation  which  he  has  sent  to 
Congress;  one  of  these  is  education. 

I  l>alieve  that  the  President  is  abso- 
lutely on  the  mark  in  including  educa- 
tion in  his  proposal.  No  one  would  dis- 
agree that  the  quality  of  our  Nation's 
system  of  education  is  a  central  factor 
in  improving  our  competitiveness.  We 
in  Congress  certainly  recognize  this,  as 
do  the  generals  of  our  Armed  Forces, 
the  captains  of  American  industry, 
American  educators  at  all  levels,  and 
the  grandparents,  parents,  and  future 
parents  of  American  children.  Our 
children  are  our  future,  and  education 
is  their  key  to  unlocking  all  that  the 
future  holds— for  them  and  for  our 
coimtry.  Aristotle  said,  "Educated  men 
are  as  much  superior  to  uneducated 
men  as  the  living  are  to  the  dead." 

I  commend  the  President  for  includ- 
ing education  in  his  "quest  for  excel- 
lence." But  I  must  say  that  I  find  the 
specific  education  proposals  outlined 


in  his  message  to  be  less  than  ade- 
quate to  meet  the  standard  of  excel- 
lence, and  it  is  an  enormous  task 
before  us.  And.  I  find  the  President's 
budget  for  education  programs  to  be 
at  odds  both  with  the  need  and  with 
the  rhetoric  of  his  education  for  excel- 
lence program,  competitiveness  mes- 
sage. 

Where  in  the  President's  budget  for 
fiscal  year  1988  do  we  find  proposals 
to  begin  this  "quest  for  excellence"  in 
education? 

Is  it  in  the  recommendation  that  we 
cut  overall  education  funding  by  28 
percent  from  this  year's  spending 
levels— a  li4-percent  cut  in  elementary 
and  secondary  programs  and  a  46-per- 
cent cut  in  student  aid  programs? 
That  is  what  the  President's  budget 
proposes. 

Is  it  in  the  recommendation  that  we 
eliminate  vocational  education  pro- 
grams? That  is  what  the  President's 
budget  proposes. 

Is  it  in  the  proposal  to  cut  off  1  mil- 
lion students  from  Pell  grants?  That  is 
in  the  President's  budget. 

Is  it  in  the  proposal  to  eliminate  the 
College  Work-Study  Program— a  pro- 
gram humdreds  of  thousands  of  stu- 
dents utiljze  to  help  make  it  possible 
for  them  to  attend  colleges  and  univer- 
sities? Thfit  is  proposed  in  the  Presi- 
dent's budget. 

Is  it  in  the  proposal  to  cut  funding 
for  teacher  training  and  improvement 
programs?  That  is  in  the  President's 
budget. 

Perhaps  it  is  in  the  proposal  to  elimi- 
nate all  funding  for  library  programs. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  difficult  to  under- 
stand how  these  severe  funding  cut- 
baclcs  in  Our  Federal  commitment  to 
education  will  help  achieve  education- 
al excellence. 

It  is  equally  difficult  to  reconcile 
this  administration's  desire  to  help 
make  our  Nation's  schools  drug-free 
with  its  proposals  in  this  area.  The 
President  proposes  to  cut  in  half  Fed- 
eral support  for  drug  education  pro- 
grams in  schools. 

He  would  eliminate  Federal  assist- 
ance to  State  and  local  enforcement 
authorities.  And  he  would  cut  rehabili- 
tation and  treatment  funds.  All  of 
these  arc  programs  which  were 
warmly  acclsdmed  by  the  President 
only  a  few  months  ago  when  he  signed 
the  landmark  drug  legislation  passed 
by  the  99th  Congress. 

The  few  education  initiatives  for  the 
Department  of  Education  proposed  in 
the    administration's   competitiveness 


•  This  "baUcc"  lymbol  idendfie*  statements  or  insertions  wliicii  are  not  spolcen  by  a  Member  of  the  Senate  on  the  floor. 


legislation  appear  to  reflect  a  view 
that  the  Federal  Government  need  do 
little.  The  administration  exhorts 
State  and  local  governments,  colleges 
and  universities,  and  students  and 
teachers  to  continue  to  strive  for  ex- 
cellence. Yet,  for  its  part.  It  has  a  very 
short  list  of  actions  it  is  vrilling  to 
allow  and  equip  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  take. 

Surely,  Mr.  President,  there  are 
many  more  steps  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment needs  to  take  to  promote  excel- 
lence via  the  route  of  education. 

I  know  that  the  Senate  will  take  a 
close  look  at  the  administration's  pro- 
posals. Those  that  are  meritorious  will 
be  accepted.  But  it  is  clear  to  me,  from 
the  budget  request  and  the  "quest  for 
excellence"  package,  that  there  is 
much  more  to  be  done  to  turn  the  ad- 
ministration's proposals  into  a  true 
Federal  commitment  to  excellence  in 
education.  I  am  confident  that  both 
Houses  of  the  Congress  will  agree  to 
go  considerably  beyond  the  adminis- 
tration's extremely  limited  agenda  for 
educational  enhancement  in  order  to 
assuire  our  Nation  can  and  will  be  com- 
petitive and  our  people  and  our  society 
can  realize  their  potential.  High-flying 
rhetoric  on  education  and  competitive- 
ness wiU  not  do  that.  A  budget  that 
gives  education  a  solid  boost  will  do 
the  job.  A  good  look  at  the  President's 
budget  reveals  no  substance  behind 
the  rhetoric.  And  I  fear  that  the 
"Quest  for  Excellence"  in  education 
may  be  only  a  quest  for  a  way  to  dis- 
guise what  is  really  in  the  President's 
budget. 


RECOGNITION  OP  THE 
MINORITY  LEADER 

The  ACrriNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  standing  order,  the 
Republican  leader  is  recognized. 


BICENTENNIAL  MINUTE 

MARCH  36.  1*48:  THE  SENATE  ARRESTS  A 
REPORTER 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  earlier 
this  month— in  another  of  my  bicen- 
tennial minutes— I  marked  the  139th 
armiversary  of  the  Senate's  ratifica- 
tion of  the  Treaty  of  Guadalupe-Hi- 
dalgo, ending  the  war  with  Mexico. 
Just  2  weelcs  after  that  vote,  the 
Senate  appointed  a  select  committee 
to  investigate  how  the  New  York 
Herald  had  obtained,  and  published,  a 
copy  of  the  treaty— before  the  Senate 
lifted  its  injunction  of  secrecy. 

The  committee  called  the  Herald's 
Washington  correspondent,  John 
Nugent,  to  testify.  Nugent  swore  that 
no  Senator,  member  of  a  Senator's 
family,  or  officer  of  the  Senate  had 
given  him  the  treaty.  In  fact,  histori- 
ans suspect  that  the  leaker  was  Secre- 
tary of  State  James  Buchanan,  who 
was  anxious  for  the  treaty  to  be  pub- 
lished. As  for  Nugent,  he  regarded 
publication  of  the  treaty  as  proper, 


and  felt  himself  under  no  obligation  to 
name  his  source.  The  committee  felt 
otherwise,  and  placed  Nugent  under 
arrest  imtil  he  would  answer  their 
questions.  During  the  month,  from 
March  27  to  April  28,  1848.  Nugent 
was  held  in  a  Capitol  conunittee  room 
and  occasionally  brought  before  the 
Senate  as  a  whole  to  answer  questions. 
"1  do  not  object  to  that  question  on 
the  grounds  that  it  will  incriminate 
me."  he  replied  at  one  point.  "I  consid- 
er myself  honor  bound  not  to  answer 
It." 

While  a  Capitol  Hill  prisoner, 
Nugent  continued  to  send  dispatches 
to  the  New  York  Herald.  At  the  same 
time,  the  Herald  ran  regular  editorials 
denouncing  the  senatorial  imprison- 
ment of  its  reporter.  Nugent  apparent- 
ly did  not  suffer  terribly.  During  the 
day,  his  committee  room  was  a  com- 
fortable cell,  and  at  night,  the  ser- 
geant-at-arms  took  him  home  for  a 
good  night's  sleep.  At  last,  as  the  ses- 
sion drew  to  a  close,  the  Senate  re- 
leased an  unrepentant  John  Nugent 
from  captivity.  No  amount  of  intimida- 
tion, they  discovered,  would  force  a  re- 
porter to  divulge  his  sources. 


DOMENICI  BUIX5ET  REFORM 
PACKAGE 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
Join  Senator  Douenici  in  sponsoring 
his  thoughtful,  much-needed,  budget 
reform  package. 

It's  spring  again,  and  that  means  it 
is  also  the  time  of  year  when  Congress, 
begins  its  annual  budget  rain  dance. 
The  rhetoric  will  flow,  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle.  And  hopefully,  by  early 
summer  we  will  have  adopted  a  budget 
resolution  for  the  comiiig  fiscal  year. 
What  that  resolution  translates  into  in 
terms  of  setting  a  fiscal  game  plan,  in 
terms  of  real  deficit  reduction  is  any- 
body's guess. 

Something  has  to  be  done  to  make 
the  budget  process  work,  to  give  the 
process  some  teeth,  to  translate  the 
countless  hoiu-s  the  budget  commit- 
tees and  we  on  the  floor  spend  talking 
about  the  budget,  into  meaningful 
action. 

We  took  a  step  in  the  right  direction 
when  Congress  adopted  the  Gramm- 
Rudman-Hollings  law.  But  we  need  to 
go  further,  to  reestablish  the  credibil- 
ity and  accoimtability  of  the  process, 
as  well  as  beef-up  budget  discipline. 

The  Domenici  proposal  goes  a  long 
way  toward  achieving  that  goal.  Per- 
haps the  most  radical  change  from 
current  practice  would  be  to  use  a  2- 
year,  instead  of  annual  budget  cycle. 
By  handling  the  budget  resolution,  ap- 
propriations bills,  and  reconciliation  in 
2-year  bites.  Congress  would  have  the 
opportiuiity  to  spend  time  it  should  on 
policymaking  and  oversight. 

The  measure  would  also  express  that 
it  Is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  a 
constitutional  amendment  requiring  a 


balanced  budget  be  passed  and  ratified 
as  soon  as  possible.  I  have  long  been  a 
supporter  of  the  balanced  budget 
amendment— there  is  no  tougher 
mechanism  we  could  put  in  place  to 
force  us  to  live  within  our  budgetary 
means.  It  works  at  the  State  level,  and 
there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  it 
would  not  work  at  the  Federal  level. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  take  a 
moment  to  commend  Senator  Dohkn- 
ici,  who  probably  more  than  any 
other  Senator  has  lived  with  and 
worked  with  the  budget  process.  And 
no  one  Imows  its  strengths  and  weak- 
nesses any  better  than  he.  And  this 
bill  reflects  all  his  knowledge  and  ex- 
perience. 

It  is  no  panacea.  Congress,  whatever 
the  process,  wiU  ultimately  have  to 
make  the  tough  choices  necessary  to 
regain  control  over  the  deficit.  But  we 
can  help  ourselves,  and  thereby  the 
American  people,  by  making  the 
budget  process  more  reasonable  and 
responsible.  That  is  what  this  bill 
would  do. 

Mr.  President.  I  reserve  the  remain- 
der of  my  time. 


ORDER  OF  PR0C:EDURE 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  want  to 
apologize  to  the  distinguished  minori- 
ty leader  for  yielding  my  time  to  an- 
other Member  on  this  side  before  the 
minority  leader  has  an  opportunity  to 
address  the  Senate.  I  iielieve  we  have  a 
standing  order,  do  we  not,  that  the  mi- 
nority leader's  time  will  appear  in  the 
Record  at  the  appropriate  place  imme- 
diately following  the  majority  leswler's 
time,  regardless  if  there  is  an  interrup- 
tion? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  majority  leader  is  correct. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  am  sorry.  I  will  try  to 
avoid  that  oversight  in  the  future. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  indicat- 
ed to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Wisconsin,  who  had  another  pressing 
matter,  that  I  wanted  him  to  proceed. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader. 

(The  following  proceedings  occurred 
earlier:) 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  I»resident.  how 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Four  minutes  and  20  seconds. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
that  time  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  my  good  friend,  the  majority 
leader,  and  I  want  to  thank  also  the 
distinguished  Republican  leader. 


AN  ADMINISTRATION  COM- 
PLETELY OUT  OF  STEP  WITH 
PUBLIC  OPINION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
current  March  30.  1987,  issue  of  Time 
magazine  reports  what  to  this  Senator 
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ia  frankly  the  lurprlsiiis  news  that  a 
dedalTe   majority    of   the    American 
people— 77    percent,    favor— a    more 
acttre  role  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment In  auch  areaa  aa  health,  housing, 
education,  and  help  for  the  poor.  Even 
more  aiuprlalnc  to  this  Scrooge  is  the 
fact  that  60  percent  say  they  would 
support  more   Federal  spending   for 
aoetad    programs    even    if    it    meant 
paying  more  in  taxea.  There  was  an- 
other big  surprise  in  the  Time  maga- 
aine    polL   Which    Federal    spending 
project  tabulated  In  the  Time  report 
fbund  more  Americans  favoring  de- 
creased  q>ending    than    favored    in- 
creased vending?  There  was  only  one. 
What  was  It?  It  was  the  Star  Wars 
Program.  Why  is  this  result  so  surpris- 
ing? First,  the  President  has  made  star 
van    his    No.    1    military    priority. 
Second,  he  has  called  for  a  far  larger 
percentage  increase  In  the  SDI  or  Star 
Wars   Program    than    in    any    other 
project  in  any  field.  Third,  supporters 
of  star  wars  have  repeatedly  pointed 
to  Its  public  support  as  the  reason  why 
Ccmgress  should  more  generously  fund 
It.  They  have  even  called  on  the  Presi- 
dent to  go  to  the  coimtry  with  his  star 
wars  proposal  and  malte  it  the  great 
issue  of  the  last  2  years  of  the  Reagan 
Presidency.  Now.  Mr.  President,  the 
issue  between  the  President  and  those 
of  us  who  have  been  critical  of  star 
wars  has  not  been  whether  the  pro- 
gram should  continue.  The  issue  has 
been  the  pace  at  which  the  Congress 
should  fund  star  wars.  The  big  votes 
on  star  wars  last  year  were  on  amend- 
ments that  would  have  provided  an  in- 
crease in  SDI  funding,  but  an  increase 
tax  leas  than  the  President's  far  bigger 
request.  This  year  the  President   is 
asking  for  an  Increase  in  star  wars 
funding  of  59  percent.  Time   foimd 
that  only  23  percent  of  our  coimtry- 
men  favor  any  increase  for  SDI  at  all. 
Sixty-one      percent      would      either 
reduce— 35  percent— SDI  spending  or 
keep  it  at  the  same  level— 26  percent. 

Other  areas  where  there  is  the  least 
enthusiasm  for  iiKn«ased  spending  is 
in  the  rest  of  the  military  program 
and  in  the  space  program.  The  Reagan 
administration  is  calling  for  increases 
in  both  these  programs.  What  propor- 
tion of  the  public  favors  increasing 
military  q;>endlng?  Thirty-one  percent. 
What  percentage  supports  more 
money  for  the  space  program?  Thirty- 
three  percent.  On  the  other  hand, 
more  than  70  percent  of  the  people 
suMMrt  more  funding  for  four  respon- 
sibilities of  our  Federal  Government: 
Health  programs  for  the  elderly,  the 
environment,  aid  to  the  homeless,  and 
health  anvlces  for  the  poor.  Where 
does  the  administration  stand  on  fund- 
ing these  programs?  They  have  called 
on  the  Congress  to  cut  every  one. 

Mr.  President,  these  are  really  aston- 
ishing results  in  this  Time  magazine 
pblL  They  show  that  the  public  prefer- 
ence is  almost  a  mirror  contrast— an 
aercas-the-board  disagreement  on  issue 
after  issue  by  the  American  public 


with  the  Reagan  administration.  Only 
15  percent  of  the  American  people,  for 
example,  would  reduce  loans  and 
gnnts  to  college  students,  while  52 
percent  would  increase  them.  The  Ad- 
minktration  is  in  bed  with  the  15  per- 
cent who  would  cut.  For  low  and  mod- 
erate income  housing  only  11  percent 
would  reduce  Federal  spending.  On 
the  other  hand,  54  percent  would  in- 
crease it.  Where  does  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration stand?  They  would  cut 
housing.  They  side  with  the  11  per- 
cent. 

Now,  Mr.  President.  It  is  true  that 
the  President  should  not  simply  follow 
the  polls.  Indeed,  this  Senator  em- 
phatically disagrees  with  present 
pubUc  opinion  as  reflected  in  this  poll 
on  Federal  spending.  I  would  hold 
down  or  cut  spending  on  every  Federal 
program:  Social  programs,  military 
programs,  space  programs.  I  believe 
the  Federal  deficit  outweighs  all  of 
our  other  problems  today— foreign  and 
domestic.  If  we  cannot  reduce  spend- 
ing enough  to  cut  the  deficit  and  keep 
on  track  with  Gramm-Rudman,  I  favor 
increasing  taxes.  So  I  do  not  favor  a 
policy  of  giving  the  public  whatever  it 
wants  whether  as  a  Senator  or  for  the 
President.  That  is  not  leadership  and 
it  is  not  right. 

But  why  is  it,  Mr.  President,  that 
this  popular  President,  this  supercom- 
munlcator,  this  master  of  television,  is 
so  conspicuously  unable  to  bring  the 
American  people  with  him  on  the  most 
critical  policy  of  our  Government— the 
priorities  in  our  trillion  doUar  Federal 
budget.  That  spending— not  any  Presi- 
dential or  Senatorial  rhetoric  deter- 
mines the  direction  this  country  is 
going.  And  the  American  public  flatly, 
indeed,  spectacularly,  disagrees  with 
the  President  on  every  aspect  of  his 
budget.  Why?  The  answer  lies  in— the 
gross  inconsistency  of  this  administra- 
tion. How  can  the  American  people  be- 
lieve an  administration  that  calls  for 
holding  down  spending  and  reducing 
the  deficit  and  then  calls  for  multibil- 
lion  dollar  increases  in  military  spend- 
ing, Including  a  59-percent  skyrocket- 
ing of  spending  for  star  wars? 

Mr.  President,  for  many  years  to 
come  if  this  Congress  is  to  serve  the 
basic  interest  of  our  country  we  will 
have  to  follow  highly  impopular  poli- 
cies. We  will  have  to  cut  spending  that 
the  people  of  our  country  want.  If  we 
fail  in  making  drastic  reductions  in 
our  spending  programs  across  the 
board,  we  will  have  to  increase  taxes 
until  it  really  hurts.  Or  we  will  have  to 
do  both.  And  the  public  will  not  cheer 
us  on  in  this  painful  responsibility. 
For  the  next  10  or  15  years,  good  gov- 
ernment will  be  unpopular  govern- 
ment. In  this  democracy  where  the 
people  ultimately  rule,  it  means  the 
country  will  require  extraordinary 
Presidential  and  congressional  consist- 
ency and  leadership. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent that  the  brief  article  I  referred  to 
from  the  Iffarch  30th  issue  of  Time 


magazine  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
theRnxRo. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  Time  maguine.  Mar.  30, 1M7] 
Tbe  Pmuc's  Agshsa 

Despite  six  years  of  effort  by  the  Reagan 
Adminlstmtion  to  reduce  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment's  role  In  American  life,  a  large  ma- 
jority of  Deople  still  insist  that  Washington 
should  be  deeply  involved  In  keeping  the 
U.S.  healthy,  well  housed  and  well  educated. 
According  to  a  poll  taken  for  Time  by  Yan- 
kelovich  Clancy  Shulman.>  77%  of  the 
public  feel  that  In  the  future  the  Federal 
Oovemment  should  play  a  more  active  role 
in  such  areas  as  health,  housing,  education 
and  help  for  the  poor.  And  60%  of  those 
que8tione4— including  49%  of  Republicans- 
say  they  would  support  increased  spending 
for  social  programs  even  If  it  meant  paying 
more  In  taxes.  Most  critical,  56%  of  Ameri- 
cans now  say  they  would  prefer  having  a 
President  In  1988  who  would  spend  more  on 
social  needs,  while  only  33%  would  like  a 
President  who  would  keep  such  spending  at 
current  reduced  levels. 

Fewer  than  one-third  of  those  surveyed 
(31%)  stlM  support  increased  Government 
spending  tor  the  military,  and  69%— includ- 
ing 55%  of  Republicans— say  they  would 
spend  more  on  social  programs  than  on  the 
military  U  they  had  to  choose  between  the 
two.  Public  opinion  has  changed  on  this 
issue  as  the  Reagan  Administration  has  ful- 
filled its  mandate:  In  the  last  year  of  the 
Carter  Administration:  78%  favored  spend- 
ing more  for  national  defense. 

The  public  is  not  entirely  pleased  with  the 
Administration's  tighter  spending  policies. 
The  poll  found  that  62%  of  Americans  are 
aware  that  there  have  been  cutbacks  in 
some  social  programs  during  the  Reagan 
years;  61%  of  the  public  disapprove  of  them. 

Republicans  are  more  ambivalent,  with 
44%  approving  of  the  cuts  and  44%  disap- 
proving. Large  majorities  now  favor  In- 
creased Oovemment  spending  on  health 
care  for  the  elderly,  nutrition  programs  for 
mothers  and  infants,  housing  for  people 
with  low  or  moderate  Incomes,  more  loans 
and  grants  to  college  students,  cleaning  up 
the  environment  and  reducing  acid-rain  pol- 
lution. At  the  same  time,  those  surveyed  are 
cool  toward  additional  spending  on  food 
stamps  and  the  space  program,  with  only 
about  a  third  favoring  Increases  in  these 
areas  and  about  the  same  number  wanting 
to  hold  spending  about  where  it  is  now. 

More  than  a  third  of  those  surveyed  want 
to  cut  spending  on  the  President's  Strategic 
Defense  Initiative,  although  49%  want 
spending  increased  or  kept  the  same.  In  Oc- 
tober 198*,  at  the  time  of  the  Reykjavik 
summit,  public  approval  for  Star  Wars  stood 
at  64%. 

Americans  are  still  generally  satisfied  with 
the  overall  state  of  affairs  in  the  country: 
60%  say  things  are  going  well,  a  drop  of  only 
two  polnti  since  last  September.  The  per- 
centage of  those  citing  the  economy  as  a 
major  problem  dropped  dramatically,  from 
50%  of  those  polled  in  September  1985  to 
33%  today,  as  inflation  and  interest  rates 
have  withered  and  stock  prices  have  leaped 
to  record  highs.  Nor  is  there  widespread 
concern  about  the  federal  deficit:  only  12% 
of  the  people  polled  now  consider  Oovem- 


ment spending  a  major  problem,  in  contrast 
to  22%  as  recently  as  September  1985.  For 
all  the  public  attention  drug  abuse  has  re- 
ceived, only  9%  cite  It  as  a  particular  worry. 
A  great  concern  for  Americans  is  the  na- 
tion's schools:  56%  agree  that  U.S.  educa- 
tion is  poor,  and  49%  say  educational  stand- 
ards have  become  worse.  Fully  65%.  mean- 
while, favor  giving  "substantially  higher 
pay"  to  teachers  to  Improve  the  schools. 

SHOUU)  GOVERNMENT  SPENDING  BE  INCREASED, 
DECREASED,  OR  KEPT  THE  SAME? 
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INVESTIGATIONS  OF  CANADIAN 
AGRICULTURAL  SUBSIDIES 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the 
Senate  will  proceed  to  consideration  of 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  27, 
which  the  clerk  will  report. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
A  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  27) 
stating  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  the 
United  States  Department  of  Commerce 
and  Special  Trade  Representative  should 
initiate  Investigations  of  Canadian  agricul- 
tural subsidies. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider 
the  concurrent  resolution  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Finance,  with  an  amendment  to  strike 
all  after  the  resolving  clause,  and 
insert  the  following: 

That  is  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
United  States  Trade  Representative 
should— 

(1)  immediately  initiate  an  Investigation 
to  determine  whether  the  ruling  of  the  Ca- 
nadian Import  Tribunal  describe  in  the  pre- 
amble to  this  resolution  is  Inconsistent  with 
the  obligations  of  Canada  under  the  Gener- 
al Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade: 

(2)  publish  in  the  Federal  Register  the  de- 
termination made  as  a  result  of  such  investi- 
gation before  the  date  that  is  30  days  after 
the  date  on  which  this  resolution  is  agreed 
to  by  the  Congress,  and 

(3)  if  the  United  States  Trade  Representa- 
tive determines  that  such  ruling  by  the  Ca- 
nadian Import  Tribunal  is  unjustifiable  or 
inconsistent  with  the  obligations  of  Canada 
under  the  Oeneral  Agreement  on  Tariffs 
and  Trade  (within  the  meaning  of  section 
301  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974- 

(A)  initiate  an  Investigation  under  section 
302(c)  of  such  Act  that  should  be  conducted 
on  an  expedited  basis,  and 

(B)  make  recommendations  to  the  Presi- 
dent regarding  the  investigation  initiated 
under  section  302(c)  of  such  Act  l>efore  the 
date  that  is  60  days  after  the  date  on  which 
the  investigation  is  initiated. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  will 
transmit  copies  of  this  resolution  to  the 
President,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  the 


Secretary  of  Commerce,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  the  United  States  Trade  Rep- 
resentative, and  the  Canadian  Ambassador 
to  the  United  SUtes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Time  for  debate  on  this  concur- 
rent resolution  is  limited  to  20  min- 
utes, to  be  equally  divided  and  con- 
trolled, with  no  amendments  thereto 
in  order  except  committee-reported 
amendments. 

The  Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  BEINTSEN.  Mr.  President,  on 
March  6,  1987,  the  Canadian  Import 
Tribunal  determined  that  the  subsidiz- 
ing of  United  States  exports  to  Canada 
of  grain  com  was  causing  injuiry  to  Ca- 
nadian com  producers.  The  conciu-- 
rent  resolution  before  the  Senate 
today  calls  for  an  expedited  inquiry  by 
the  United  States  Trade  Representa- 
tive whether  the  Canadian  action  vio- 
lates that  country's  basic  obligations 
under  international  trade  agreements, 
and,  if  so,  a  recommendation  to  the 
President  for  action  to  remedy  that 
violation. 

This  matter  is  timely.  The  Canadian 
decision  has  the  effect  of  imposing  an 
additional  85  cents  per  bushel  import 
duty  on  United  States  com  exported 
to  Canada,  effective  inunediately. 
That  heavy  a  tariff  will  stifle  aU  ex- 
ports to  Canada.  The  Senate  should 
act  now  to  urge  the  administration  to 
make  sure  that  the  Government  of 
Canada  has  played  by  the  rules  in  im- 
posing this  duty. 

The  concurrent  resolution  notes 
that  the  International  Subsidies  Code, 
of  which  both  the  United  States  and 
Canada  are  signatories,  provides  that 
no  country  may  impose  a  countervail- 
ing duty  on  imports  unless  there  is 
injury  to  a  domestic  industry  and  a 
causal  link  is  established  between  the 
imported  subsidized  goods  and  that 
Injury. 

In  fact,  recent  events  raise  serious 
questions  whether  such  a  causal  link 
exists. 

In  recent  years  global  overproduc- 
tion of  com  and  stagnant  demand 
have  led  to  an  oversupply  and  de- 
pressed prices.  United  States  exports 
to  Canada  peaked  in  1980-81,  and  then 
declined  from  more  than  1.3  million 
tons  to  300,000  tons  in  1985-86.  The 
share  of  the  Canadian  market  held  by 
United  States  exports  declined  over 
the  same  period  from  22.5  percent  to 
less  than  4.5  percent.  Meanwhile,  Ca- 
nadian domestic  production  has  in- 
creased substantially.  In  fact,  the 
United  States  has  Imposed  acreage  re- 
ductions to  control  production. 

The  concurrent  resolution  was  modi- 
fied in  the  Finance  Committee.  In  its 
current  form,  it  urges  the  United 
States  Trade  Representative  to  deter- 
mine within  30  days  whether  the  Ca- 
nadian Import  Tribunal's  decision  is 
Inconsistent  with  Canada's  obligations 
imder  the  Subsidies  Code  and,  if  so,  to 
initiate  an  investigation  and  make  rec- 
ommendations to  the  I*resident  re- 
garding action  against  Canada  under 


section  301  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974 
within  60  days. 

I  believe  this  concurroit  resolution 
is  a  reasonable  and  appropriate  meas- 
ure. No  immediate  retaliation  is  called 
for.  Instead,  it  urges  the  administra- 
tion to  investigate  the  matter  and  seek 
a  remedy  if  appropriate. 

Our  serious  concern  over  the  propri- 
ety of  tbe  Canadian  decision  should 
not  be  taken  as  demonstrating  a  desire 
to  touch  off  a  trade  war  with  Canada. 
Our  bilateral  trading  relationship  with 
our  neightxir  to  the  North  is  our  larg- 
est and  most  important.  Moreover,  the 
administration  is  now  in  the  process  of 
negotiating  a  trade  agreement  with 
Canada  that,  if  successful,  promises  to 
resolve  issues  like  the  present  one  in 
the  future.  I  support  those  negotia- 
tions. 

Nevertheless,  we  cannot  allow  such 
apparently  groundless  actions  as  the 
one  taken  by  the  Canadian  Import 
Tribunal  to  go  unexamined  and  virtth- 
out  a  response.  I  urge  the  Senate  to 
approve  this  concurrent  resolution. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remain- 
der of  my  time. 

Mr.  BAUCUS  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  has  5Vi  minutes. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  I  yield  3  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  President,  I  rise  today  in  sup- 
port of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution 
27,  sponsored  by  my  distinguished  col- 
league, Mr.  DURENBERGER. 

This  concurrent  resolution  calls  for 
the  Commerce  Department  and  the 
U.S.  Trade  Representative  to  investi- 
gate Canadian  agricultural  subsidies. 
The  concurrent  resolution  is  in  re- 
sponse to  the  recent  Canadian  decision 
to  impose  an  85-cent  per  bushel  coun- 
tervailing duty  on  com  imported  from 
the  United  States.  That  duty  will  com- 
pletely shut  off  Canada"s  com  im- 
ports from  the  United  States. 

Canadians  have  erroneously  found 
that  our  price  support  system  is  a  sub- 
sidy that  is  subject  to  countervailing 
duties  under  Canadian  law.  I  would 
like  to  make  two  brief  points  in  sup- 
port of  this  concurrent  resolution. 

First,  the  Canadian  decision  was 
clearly  ill  founded.  The  U.S.  share  of 
the  Canadian  com  market  was  only 
about  4  percent — down  from  over  20 
percent  in  1980.  U.S.  com  imports 
surely  were  not  materially  injuring 
the  Canadian  com  farmer.  Not  only 
did  our  farm  support  program  not 
hurt  Canadian  farmers,  it  actually 
helped  them.  It  controlled  the  world 
price  and  decreased  the  global  over- 
supply  problem. 

Second,  the  Canadians  are  playing 
with  ftre  by  attacking  domestic  agri- 
cultural programs. 
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Up  to  the  CaxMLdUn  decision,  all  na- 
ttooB  had  otaerved  a  gentleman's 
acreement  not  to  atta^  other  nations' 
domwtlc  aciicultural  programs 
throu^  trade  law.  This  agreement 
was  obaerved  because  every  nation— 
and  I  mean  every  nation— subsidizes 
agricultural  production.  The  prece- 
dent set  by  the  Canadian  decision  will 
bum  aD  agricultural  exporters,  includ- 
ing Canada. 

The  Canadians  claim  to  be  simon- 
pure  with  regard  to  agricultural  subsi- 
dies, but  this  is  Just  not  the  case.  For 
ezaiia>le,  take  the  Canadian  wheat 
support  syston. 

The  Canadians  use  an  import  licens- 
ing adieme  to  prevoit  the  n.S.  farmer 
from  adllng  any  wheat  on  the  Canadi- 
an market.  At  the  same  time.  Canadi- 
ana  are  dumping  15  million  bushels  of 
wheat  a  year  into  the  U.S.  wheat 
market. 

Further,  the  Canadians  subsidize 
their  wheat  exports  through  a  state- 
controUed  trading  monopoly.  This  mo- 
nopoly supports  low  export  prices  by 
forcing  the  Canadian  consumer  to  pick 
up  the  tab.  The  Canadian  Government 
also  directly  subsidizes  the  transporta- 
tion of  ita  agricultural  exports. 

The  Canad.lan  decision  to  impose  a 
oountervalllng  duty  is  proof  of  the 
adage  that  those  who  live  in  glass 
houses  should  not  throw  stones.  If  the 
Canadians  are  going  to  break  from  the 
past  by  attaddng  the  n.S.  farm  pro- 
gram, we  should  take  a  hard  look  at 
their  support  practices. 

I  hope  this  concurrent  resolution 
will  demonstrate  to  the  Canadians 
that  all  agricultural  producers  will 
suffer  if  we  begin  slapping  duties  on 
each  other's  agricultural  exports. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  Senator 
DuHUBiRGSB  for  Offering  this  concur- 
rent resolution  and  urge  all  of  my  col- 
leagues to  support  it. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  1  minute. 

I  support  the  concurrent  resolution 
of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota.  In  its 
original  form,  I  thought  it  perhaps 
violate  the  GATT  agreements.  As  it 
has  now  been  drafted,  it  is  clearly 
within  the  GATT  agreements.  He  is 
asking  that  we  go  through  the  estab- 
lished process  and  not  violate  the 
GATT  agreements.  With  that,  I  am  in 
total  harmony. 

Second.  I  support  the  remarks  of  the 
chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee. 
Mr.  BBrtsn,  with  regard  to  his  hope 
that  we  will  reach  an  amicable  agree- 
ment with  Canada  in  lowering  our 
trade  barriers.  I  would  be  perfectly 
happy  to  have  a  North  American  free 
trade  imion.  Clearly,  we  are  not  talk- 
ing with  Mexico  right  now  about  that; 
we  are  talking  only  with  Canada. 

I  think  what  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota has  said  is:  Fine,  to  go  ahead 
with  negotiations,  we  may  reach  an 
agreement.  But  even  if  we  reach  an 


agreement,  as  we  did  with  the  Japa- 
nese on  semiconductors,  that  does  not 
always  mean  the  agreement  will  be 
carried  out  the  way  it  is  intended  to  be 
carried  out.  There  have  been  com- 
plaints in  other  cases,  and  they  are  le- 
gitimate complaints.  Occasionally, 
there  are  mistakes  made. 

I  support  this  concurrent  resolution. 
It  is  not  meant  in  any  way  to  be  un- 
friendly to  the  Government  of 
Canada.  It  is  not  meant  in  any  way  to 
demean  continuing  negotiations, 
which  I  hope  will  lead  to  a  free  trade 
agreement  between  the  United  States 
and  Canada.  This  is  simply  one  good 
neighbor  saying  to  another  good 
neighbor,  we  question  whether  or  not 
the  processes  have  been  legitimate, 
withbi  the  GATT  agreement,  in  con- 
nectfc>n  with  the  procedures  followed 
in  imposing  a  countervailing  duty.  We 
would  like  to  raise  the  issue  with  you 
and,  within  the  GATT  agreement,  see 
if  we  can  resolve  whether  the  Canadi- 
an action  in  its  com  ruling  was  proper. 
With  that,  I  am  in  total  agreement. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  7  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  I  thank  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  thank  the 
distinguished  majority  leader,  Mr. 
Byrq,  and  our  distinguished  Republi- 
can leader,  Mr.  Dole,  for  bringing 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  27  to 
the  Senate  floor  today. 

I  particularly  thank  the  chairman  of 
the  Finance  Committee,  my  colleague 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Bentsek]  and  the 
rankkig  member,  my  colleague  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  Packwood]  for  their  sup- 
port of  this  resolution. 

This  concurrent  resolution  is  cospon- 
sored  by  Senators  Lugar,  Cochran, 
Dixon,  Conrad,  Grassley,  Boschwitz, 
Levih,  Leahy,  and  DANyoRXH.  I  thank 
the  eosponsors  for  their  support  of 
this  measure.  I  particularly  thank  my 
colleague  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Dan- 
FORTV)  for  his  support. 

The  chairman  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee has  explained  already  the  back- 
ground on  the  decision.  I  rise  princi- 
pally to  explain  to  my  colleagues  why 
I,  as  a  particular  friend  of  Canada,  a 
major  beneficiary  of  a  harmonious 
trade  relationship  with  Canada,  am 
the  author  of  this  concurrent  resolu- 
tion. 

The  concurrent  resolution,  as 
amended  in  the  Finance  Committee, 
expresses  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  the  recent  decision  by  the  Cana- 
dian Import  Tribunal  finding  that 
American  farm  programs  have  injured 
Canadian  com  growers  is  totally 
flawed  and  inconsistent  with  Canada's 
obligations  under  the  General  Agree- 
ment on  Tariffs  and  Trade  [GATT]. 
As  a  result  of  this  decision,  the  Cana- 
dians will  impose  a  tariff  of  84.9  cents 
per  bushel  on  American  exports  of 
com  to  Canada.  This  decision  in  effect 


shuts  the  door  on  American  com 
export  opportimities  in  Canada. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  absolutely  no 
link  between  imports  of  com  from  the 
United  States  and  injury  to  the  Cana- 
dian com  industry.  As  Ambassador 
Clayton  Teutter  recently  stated. 

U.S.  cora  exports  to  Canada  are  so  small 
that  it  is  Inconceivable  that  they  injure  Ca- 
nadian com  farmets  by  any  reasonable 
measure. 

I  have  read  the  decision  of  the  Cana- 
dian Import  Tribunal.  The  decision  in 
this  case  was  reached  by  a  2-to-l  vote. 
Let  me  quote  from  the  dissenting  opin- 
ion of  Mr.  Bissonette: 

Imports  of  U.S.  subsidized  com  have  not 
caused  material  Injury  to  Canadian  produc- 
tion. Nor  can  I  make  a  finding  of  likelihood 
of  material  injury.  The  admonition  of  the 
GATT  Code  Is  that  such  findings  should  not 
be  based  an  speculation  or  conjecture,  but 
that  the  circumstances  required  to  justify 
such  a  conclusion  must  be  real  and  immi- 
nent. 

As  Mr.  Bissonette  correctly  notes: 
The  U.S.  (farm)  program  held  to  he  subsi- 
dized and  countervailable  by  Revenue 
Canada  is  not  an  export  subsidy,  that  is  to 
say,  it  is  not  designed  for  the  export  mar- 
kets. It  is  a  price  support  program  for  U.S. 
producers. 

And  that  is  the  heart  of  this  dispute 
for  under  the  GATT  as  Mr.  Bissonette 
notes: 

The  Tritwnal  is  to  be  concerned  with  the 
harmful  effects  of  subsidized  imports,  not 
simply  the  harmful  effects  of  a  subsidiza- 
tion program  in  a  foreign  land. 

Mr.  President,  the  fact  of  the  matter 
is  that  unfair  foreign  government  sub- 
sidies hsAfe  in  recent  years  led  to 
global  overproduction  and  a  depress- 
ing of  worldwide  prices  for  com.  It  is 
absurd  to  suggest  that  American  farm 
programs  have  contributed  to  this 
worldwide  oversupply  and  have  dam- 
aged Canadian  com  growers. 

Look  at  the  facts.  Since  1982,  the 
United  States  has  imposed  major  acre- 
age reduotions  in  an  effort  to  control 
production.  In  the  last  4  years,  we 
have  idled  44  million  acres  of  com 
acreage  vhich  would  have  produced 
110  million  tons  of  com;  and  we  have 
worked  to  find  ways  to  increase  alter- 
native uses  for  com  such  as  for  sweet- 
eners and  fuel  additives. 

Between  1982  and  1985,  the  United 
States,  while  acting  to  limit  its  produ- 
tion,  has  witnessed  a  huge  decline  in 
com  exports  of  30  million  tons  or 
nearly  50  percent; 

United  States  exports  of  com  to 
Canada  peaked  hi  1980-81,  when 
United  States  com  exports  to  Canada 
totaled  1,363,500  tons.  United  States 
exports  of  com  to  Canada  have  been 
declining  sharply  since  1981,  falling  to 
822,200  tons  in  1982-83,  then  declining 
to  300,000  tons  in  1985-86. 

The  share  of  the  Canadian  com 
market  held  by  the  United  States  has 
been  steadily  declining  from  22.5  per- 
cent in   1980-81   to   11.22  percent  in 


1982-83.  3.94  percent  in  1983-84,  and 
4.42  percent  in  1985-86. 

During  this  same  period  of  time,  Ca- 
nadian com  production  has  steadily 
expanded  from  5,753.200  tons  in  1980- 
81  to  7,393.400  tons  in  1985-86. 

Mr.  President,  the  problem  facing 
Canadian  com  farmers  is  the  same 
problem  facing  American  com  farm- 
ers: worldwide  overproduction,  weak 
global  demand,  and  worldwide  price 
declines.  Imports  from  the  United 
States  are  not  the  problem. 

This  resolution  directs  the  United 
States  Trade  Representative  to  con- 
duct an  investigation  imder  section 
305  of  the  Trade  Act  to  determine  if 
the  Canadian  decision  in  this  case  is 
inconsistent  with  Canada's  obligations 
under  the  GATT  and  therefore  consti- 
tutes and  unjustifiable  trade  practice 
under  section  301  of  the  Trade  Act  of 
1974. 

If  an  affirmative  finding  is  made, 
the  USTR  is  directed  to  self-initiate  a 
section  301  investigation  of  the  Cana- 
dain  decision  and  issue  findings  and  a 
recommendation  to  the  President. 

Mr.  President,  the  decision  of  the 
Canadian  Department  of  National 
Revenue  can  only  be  classified  as  arbi- 
trary. If  there  is  one  sector  of  our 
economy  that  has  been  devastated  by 
unfair  foreign  government  subsidies,  it 
is  the  American  farmer.  We  cannot,  in 
good  conscience,  let  this  arbitrary  de- 
cision go  unanswered.  That  is  why  it  is 
imperative  that  USTR  immediately 
commence  his  investigation. 

A  year  ago.  Ambassador  Yeutter  ob- 
served that  "trade  between  the  United 
States  and  Canada  is  all  too  often 
taken  for  granted."  I  submit  to  you 
and  my  colleagues  that  it  is  not  only 
trade  relations  with  our  neighbor  to 
the  north  that  we  take  for  granted, 
but  many  other  aspects  of  this  very 
special  Canadian-American  relation- 
ship that  we  take  for  granted. 

In  a  world  where  a  mere  change  in 
Government  can  truly  devastate 
American  security  interests,  we  in 
America  seem  to  give  little  thought  to 
our  miraculous  luck  in  having  such  a 
staunch  ally  and  stable  political  neigh- 
bor along  the  entire  stretch  of  our 
Northern  border.  PYom  the  Atlantic  to 
the  Pacific,  our  two  nations  share  the 
longest  continuous  unguarded  border 
on  the  face  of  the  Earth.  Our  mutual 
trust  is  sufficient  to  provide  a  degree 
of  security  unknown  in  any  other  part 
of  the  world. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  last  10  months, 
the  United  States  and  Canada  have 
engaged  in  dangerous  skirmishes  over 
trade.  From  shakes  and  shingles  to 
timber,  and  now  com,  we  have  been 
firing  dangerous  shots  across  our  bor- 
ders. 

It  is  my  hope  that  this  trade  war  will 
stop  and  that  the  Canadians  and 
Americans  will  successfully  complete 
their  free  trade  negotiations.  It  would 
be  in  the  best  interests  of  both  our 


countries  if  the  Canadian  Government 
withdrew  their  attack  on  American 
com  farmers  and  recognized  that  it  is 
truly  in  the  national  interest  of 
Canada  to  eliminate  this  unfair  com 
Uriff. 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  am  prepared  to  yield  back  my 
time. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
prepared  to  yield  back  and  I  do  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  LELAHY.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  in 
support  of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 27,  expressing  the  sense  of  Con- 
gress that  the  United  States  Special 
Trade  Representative  should  investi- 
gate the  ruling  of  the  Canadian 
Import  Tribunal  involving  United 
States  exports  of  com  to  Canada. 

Earlier  this  month,  the  Canadian 
Import  Tribimal  upheld  a  ruling  that 
United  States  com  experts  are  harm- 
ing the  Canadian  com  industry,  thus 
making  permanent  a  tariff  of  85  cents 
per  bushel  on  United  States  grain  com 
in  all  forms.  The  tribunal's  decision 
followed  an  earlier  ruling  by  the  De- 
partment of  National  Revenue  on  a 
case  brought  by  Ontario  farmers 
charging  that  the  price  of  Canadian 
com  declined  because  of  United  States 
subsidies. 

The  imposition  of  the  import  duty 
marks  the  first  time  any  country  has 
placed  a  countervailing  duty  on  a  U.S. 
product  for  alleged  unfair  trade  prac- 
tices. Countervailing  duties  are  usually 
imposed  to  offset  export  subsidies  or 
dumping. 

The  tribunal  itself,  in  their  state- 
ment of  reasons,  reported  that  the 
1985  farm  bill  was  intended  to  make 
the  United  States  competitive  in  world 
markets.  Yet,  the  American  farmer 
has  not  lost  sight  of  the  responsible 
position  borne  by  the  United  States  in 
the  world  agricultural  arena.  The 
United  States  for  the  1988  crop  alone, 
idled  4Vi  times  more  comland  than 
Canada  planted  for  the  same  year.  In 
1987.  Mr.  President,  it  is  expected  that 
the  American  com  producer  will  take 
even  more  land  out  of  production. 

This  set-aside  is  not  without  cost  to 
these  same  American  farmers.  Yet, 
producers  here  are  willing  to  work  to 
bring  supplies  in  line  with  world 
demand.  The  Canadian  com  producer 
did  not  complain  when  United  States 
loan  rates,  acreage  control  programs, 
and  stock  holdings  supported  world 
prices. 

In  fact,  Canadian  farmers  took 
unfair  advantage  of  American  farmers' 
willingness  to  manage  the  world  over- 
supply  problem.  During  the  last  3 
years  the  Canadian  wheat  area  has 
risen  7.5  percent.  Substantial  amounts 
of  wheat  are  used  for  feed  purposes  in 
world  markets,  one  of  the  causes  of 


the  decline  in  U.S.  com  exports. 
Canada  increased  its  barley  plantings 
by  8.4  percent  during  the  same  period. 

Mr.  President,  a  tariff  of  85  cents  on 
a  $1.45  bushel  of  com  is  simply  un- 
justified. United  States  exports  repre- 
sent a  small  part  of  the  Canadian 
market  and  could  not  be  significantly 
injuring  their  farmers.  American  ex- 
ports of  com  to  Canada  have  declined 
steadily,  from  890,000  metric  tons  in 
1981-82  to  420,000  tons  in  1985-86. 
Only  6  percent  of  the  com  that  Cana- 
dians consume  is  imported  from  the 
United  States.  It  is  interesting  Mr. 
President  that  10  organizations  vrtthln 
Canada  opposed  or  asked  exception  to 
the  injury  ruling.  Some  indicating 
that  suitable  products  were  simply  not 
available  in  Canada  and  others  stating 
that  such  action  would  severely  Injure 
the  livestock  producers  of  Canada. 

I  must  agree  with  Ambassador  Yeut- 
ter that  expanding  the  countervailing 
duty  concept  to  set  duties  on  small 
levels  of  imports  sets  a  poor  precedent. 
I  am  concerned  that  the  tribunal's  de- 
cision could  undermine  the  progress  of 
negotiations  to  reduce  trade  barriers 
between  our  countries,  and  the  ongo- 
ing negotiations  under  the  General 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  ard  Trade. 

I  thank  my  colleague  from  Minneso- 
ta and  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Finance  for  again  bringing  this 
matter  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate. 


OPPOSING  THE  PROPOSAL  OP  A 
TAX  BY  THE  EUROPEAN  COM- 
MUNITY ON  VEGETABLE  AND 
MARINE  FATS  AND  OILS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. All  time  is  yielded  back.  Under 
the  previous  order.  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  27  will  be  temporarily  laid 
aside  and  the  Senate  will  now  proceed 
to  the  consideration  of  Senate  Concur- 
rent Resolution  21,  which  the  clerk 
will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  21) 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  in  op- 
position to  the  proposal  by  the  European 
Community  for  the  establishment  of  a  tax 
on  vegetable  and  marine  fats  and  oils,  and 
so  forth. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  time  for  debate  on  this  con- 
current resolution  is  limited  to  20  min- 
utes, to  be  equally  divided  and  con- 
trolled with  no  amendments  thereto  in 
order. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider 
the  concurrent  resolution. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  sup- 
port the  concurrent  resolution,  report- 
ed by  the  Committee  on  Finance, 
urging  the  administration  to  oppose 
the  establishment  by  the  European 
Community  [EC]  of  a  tax  on  marine 
and  vegetable  fats  and  oils.  This 
matter  comes  before  us  today  with  a 
sense  of  urgency,  because  the  proposal 
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to  tanpoM  the  tax  is  now  pending 
before  tbe  ECs  Council  of  Iiftinisters 
f  or  a  dectalon. 

If  Implonented.  this  tax  would  have 
a  dear  and  devastating  impact  on  the 
ability  of  American  producers  of  oil- 
seeds, partleulaiiy  soybeans,  to  com- 
pete tn  the  European  market.  Europe 
presently  is  the  largest  single  market 
abroad  for  American  soybeans. 

The  rate  of  the  tax  would  represent 
almost  90  percent  of  the  current  price 
of  soybean  olL 

The  tax  is  designed  to  fall  dispropor- 
tlonstely  on  products  produced  out- 
side the  EC.  It  would  apply  to  vegeta- 
ble and  marine  oils  consumed  in  the 
EC,  Including  soybean  oil.  but  not  to 
animal  and  dairy  fats,  which  the  EC 
produces.  While  fashioned  to  look 
evenhanded,  in  application  the  tax 
would  price  U.S.-produced  soybean  oil 
out  of  European  markets. 

The  discriminatory  aspect  of  this 
proposal  is  highlighted  by  the  plan  to 
use  the  revenues  derived  from  the  tax 
to  encourage  EC  production  of  oil- 
seeds. Thus,  not  only  would  the  tax 
make  U.S.  farm  products  uncompeti- 
tive in  Europe,  but  it  would  require 
American  farmers  to  subsidize  their 
European  counterparts  in  gaining  the 
capacity  to  produce  similar  products. 

The  Senate  should  keep  in  mind 
that  virtually  the  only  agricultural 
rates  of  duty  the  EC  has  promised  not 
to  increase  are  the  duties  on  oUseeds. 
Therefore,  this  proposed  action  under- 
mines a  specific  promise  the  EC  has 
made. 

The  concurrent  resolution  urges  the 
administration  to:  First,  vigorously 
oppose  the  establishment  of  the  tax; 
second,  continue  in  its  efforts  to 
ensure  that  it  is  not  established;  and 
third,  to  communicate  to  the  EC  that 
the  United  States  will  view  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  tax  as  inconsistent 
with  the  ECs  international  obligations 
under  the  General  Agreement  on  Tar- 
iffs and  Trade  that  wiU  result  in  the 
adoption  of  strong  and  immediate 
oountermeasures. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  that,  during 
Finance  Committee  deliberations  on 
this  concurrent  resolution,  the  admin- 
istration made  known  its  support  for 
this  concurrent  resolution.  We  have  an 
opportunity  today,  by  {M?proving  this 
measure,  to  show  the  unanimity  of  our 
Govemment  in  opposition  to  a  bla- 
tantly discriminatory  and  protection- 
ist proposal.  I  strongly  urge  its  adop- 
tion. 

Mr.  President.  I  withhold  the  re- 
mainder ofmy  time. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  mjrself  3  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  I  also  support  this 
concurrent  resolution.  For  all  of  the 
complaints  we  have  had  with  many  of 
our  trading  partners  aroimd  the  world, 
and  I  think  many  of  the  complaints 
are  Justified,  there  Is  perhaps  none 
more  generic  or  more  consistent  than 


the  problems  we  have  had  with  the 
European  Community  on  agriculture. 
We  have  debates  with  them  over  ma- 
chinery and  they  have  debates  with  us 
over  chemicals,  but  by  and  large  in 
manufactured  goods  and  many  other 
areas  it  is  a  tit-for-tat  situation.  But  in 
agriculture  the  European  Community 
is  becoming  more  and  more  protective. 
Their  subsidies  are  about  to  bankrupt 
the  CuLTopean  Community  itself. 

I  think  this  concurrent  resolution— 
and  the  administration  supports  it- 
make  very  clear  our  position  that 
while  we  are  willing  to  trade  freely 
and  openly  with  the  European  Com- 
munity in  agriculture  and  nonagricul- 
ture  communities,  we  do  expect  reci- 
procity. These  are  not  lesser-developed 
countries.  Not  a  one  of  them  is  a 
lesser-developed  country.  These  are 
civUlKations  older  than  ours.  These  are 
farmers  that  have  been  farming  for 
longer  than  ours.  They  have  fertile 
land.  We  have  fertile  land. 

For  the  benefit  of  the  world  and  the 
United  States  and  the  European  Com- 
munity we  are  best  served  by  going  toe 
to  toe,  our  farmers  against  their  farm- 
ers, ki  a  free  and  open  competitive  sit- 
uation. This  concurrent  resolution 
tries  to  encourage  the  market  to  move 
in  that  direction. 

I  now  yield  7  minutes  to  the  Senator 
from  Missouri. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Dixon).  The  Senator  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President,  let 
me  express  my  appreciation  to  the 
chairman  of  our  committee.  Senator 
BEirtsEN.  and  to  our  ranking  member 
and  former  chairman.  Senator  Pack- 
woos,  for  their  very  clear  statements 
and  for  their  strong  support  for  this 
concurrent  resolution.  This  concurrent 
resolution  was  reported  out  of  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  unanimously,  and. 
as  Senator  Bentsen  has  pointed  out.  it 
is  supported  by  the  administration. 

Ambassador  Yeutter  appeared 
before  our  committee  and  expressed 
the  administration's  support  of  this 
measure.  The  concurrent  resolution 
urges  the  administration  to  oppose  a 
proposed  tax  by  the  European  Com- 
munity on  vegetable  and  marine  fats 
and  oils,  and  it  further  urges  the  ad- 
ministration to  notify  the  European 
Community  that  the  implementation 
of  such  a  tax  would  be  met  by  immedi- 
ate retaliation  by  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  just  to  provide  the 
backgroiuid  or  what  is  involved  in  tills 
concurrent  resolution,  in  January  of 
this  year  a  major  trade  war  was  nar- 
rowly averted  between  Exu-ope  and  the 
United  States  on  the  question  of  agri- 
culture. That  near  trade  war  was 
averted  as  a  result  of  hard  negotia- 
tions between  the  United  States  and 
Europe. 

The  Europeans,  in  connection  with 
the  accession  of  Spain  and  Portugal  to 
the  European  Community,  had  put  in 
place  a  system  of  tariffs  and  quotas 


against  agricultural  exi>orts  from 
other  countries. 

We  thteatened  to  retaliate  against 
the  Europeans.  They  threatened  to 
counterretaliate  against  the  United 
States.  We  have  often  used  the  term 
"trade  war,"  but  this  was  a  real  one, 
and  we  were  heading  toward  it.  and  we 
only  namowly  averted  it  in  January  of 
this  year. 

Mr.  Pnesident,  less  than  3  weeks 
after  woifcing  out  our  agreement  with 
the  Europeans,  the  Commission  of  the 
European  Community  proposed  to  put 
in  place  a  new  tax  on  vegetable  and 
marine  fats  and  oils.  That  new  tax 
would  antount  to  almost  90  percent  of 
the  current  price  of  soybean  olL  It 
would  amount  to  a  90-percent  tariff. 

The  Europeans  claim  that  this  is  a 
nondiscriminatory  tax,  imposed  across 
the  board  against  aU  vegetable  and 
marine  fats  and  oils.  In  point  of  fact,  it 
would  apply  most  strictly  against  the 
relatively  low-cost  oils  and  particularly 
against  soybeans.  The  tax  would  spe- 
cifically violate  tariff  bindings  be- 
tween the  Europeans  and  the  United 
States  ths.t  have  existed  since  1962. 

Those  tariff  bindings  were  specifical- 
ly reaffirmed  in  the  agreement  that 
was  entered  into  between  Europe  and 
the  United  States  in  January  1987. 

Mr.  President,  everybody  knows  the 
problems  that  American  farmers  have, 
and  everybody  knows  that  we  are  pro- 
ducing about  half  again  more  in  agri- 
cultural commodities  than  we  can  con- 
sume in  the  United  States.  We  depend 
on  export  markets. 

What  Is  the  significance  of  this 
issue?  The  significance  is  that  Europe 
is  by  far  the  largest  market  for  Ameri- 
can soybean  exports.  Nearly  half  of 
our  experts  of  soybeans  and  related 
products  go  to  Europe.  Therefore,  a  90 
percent  tax  would  be  extremely  oner- 
ous. It  w9uld  be  a  major  event  in  agri- 
cultural trade. 

To  compound  the  problem,  the  pro- 
ceeds from  the  90  percent  tax  would 
be  about  $2.3  biUion  a  year.  That  $2.3 
billion  would  be  used  by  the  European 
Commimlty  to  finance  expanded  oU 
seed  production  within  the  Communi- 
ty. So  this  is  a  double  whammy.  It  is 
both  a  tax  on  what  we  are  producing 
and  a  way  of  raising  revenue  to  sup- 
port the  European  agricultural  policy 
of  subsidizing  agricultural  productioru 

Mr.  President,  it  is  very  timely  that 
we  agree  to  this  concurrent  resolution 
today  and  that  we  do  so  by  a  very 
large  vote.  The  reason  for  that  was 
pointed  out  by  Senator  Bentsen.  The 
Eiu-opean  ministers  are  meeting  this 
weekend,  and  it  is  likely  that  they  will 
be  discussing  the  proposed  tax.  There 
is  a  division  of  opinion  within  the  Eu- 
ropean Cbmmunity  as  to  whether  the 
tax  should  be  imposed.  It  is  very  im- 
portant tihat  immediately  before  that 
meeting,  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  sixak  out  very  strongly  and  in- 


dicate to  the  Europeans  that  if  they 
put  this  tax  in  place,  it  is  not  going  to 
be  pure  gravy.  There  is  going  to  be  a 
price  to  pay,  and  the  price  will  be  re- 
taliation by  the  United  States. 

So,  again  I  thank  the  chairman  and 
Senator  Packwood  for  their  support, 
for  their  clear  statements  explaining 
this  concurrent  resolution,  and  I  urge 
aU  Members  of  the  Senate  to  vote  for 
its  adoption. 

EEC  SOTBE/UIS  TAX 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
very  pleased  to  Join  my  distinguished 
colleague  IMr.  Dantorth]  in  support 
of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  21. 

The  tax  that  the  EEC  has  proposed 
on  soybean  oil  imports  is  Just  the 
latest  in  a  series  of  trade  barriers 
erected  as  part  of  the  Common  Agri- 
cultural Policy,  better  known  as  CAP. 
Without  a  doubt,  the  CAP  is  one  of 
the  largest  barriers  to  free  trade  in  the 
world.  Consider  the  following  facts: 

More  than  60  percent  disputes 
brought  to  GATT  for  dispute  resolu- 
tion involve  a  complaint  against  the 
CAP. 

The  EEC  spends  more  than  $100  bil- 
lion, through  direct  and  indirect  sup- 
ports, to  subsidize  agriculture  under 
the  CAP. 

EEC  export  subsidies  on  wheat  are 
over  $100  per  ton. 

Because  of  the  CAP,  the  EEC  will 
pass  the  United  States  this  year  to 
become  the  world's  largest  exporter  of 
agricultural  products. 

By  one  estimate,  the  CAP  costs  the 
United  States  $10  billion  per  year  in 
lost  agricultural  export  sales. 

The  CAP  is  an  outrage  to  anyone 
who  believes  in  the  principle  of  open 
and  fair  international  trade.  Now  the 
EEC  is  moving  to  cut  off  the  last 
major  U.S.  agricultural  export  to  the 
EEC  by  imposing  a  highly  restrictive 
tax  on  soybean  oil  imports. 

With  U.S.  soybean  farmers  depend- 
ent on  exports  to  the  EEC  for  one- 
fourth  of  their  income,  we  cannot 
stand  idly  by  while  the  EEC  erects  an- 
other trade  barrier.  We  must  send  a 
strong  message  to  the  EEC  that  the 
United  States  will  no  longer  allow  the 
CAP  to  take  dollars  out  of  U.S.  farm- 
ers' pocket.  The  only  way  to  convince 
the  EEC  that  we  are  serious  about 
forcing  reforms  in  the  CAP  is  by 
taking  strong  action.  We  must  "fight 
fh^  with  fire." 

Wheat  farmers  have  lost  because  of 
the  CAP.  Com  farmers  have  lost  be- 
cause of  the  CAP.  Now,  soybean  farm- 
ers may  lose  because  of  the  CAP.  We 
must  put  a  stop  to  this  trend. 

Mr.  President,  I  applaud  Senator 
Dantorth  for  offering  this  resolution 
and  I  urge  all  my  colleagues  to  support 
this  measure  and  send  a  message  to 
Brussels. 

Mr.  HEFUN.  Mr.  President,  on  Feb- 
ruary IS,  1987,  The  commission  of  the 
European  Communities  formally  pro- 
IX)6ed  to  the  EC  Council  of  Ministers  a 


tax  on  all  vegetables  and  marine  oils 
consvuned  within  the  countries  of  the 
European  Economic  Conununity. 
Adoption  of  this  tax  would  have  an  ex- 
tremely negative  effect  on  U.S.  export 
of  soybeans  and  soybean  products  to 
the  EEC,  which  buys  half  of  the  U.S. 
soy  exports  annually.  This  tax  would 
seriously  hurt  our  soybean  farmers' 
Income  and  would  further  add  to  the 
U.S.  trade  deficit. 

The  EC  proposed  tax  rate  would  be 
approximately  $375  dollars  per  metric 
ton  and  would  apply  to  all  vegetable 
and  marine  oils,  including  soybean  oil. 
The  European  Commission  predicts 
the  tax  will  raise  about  $2.3  billion  an- 
nually to  support  the  EC's  common 
agricultural  policy  [CAP]  oilseed  sub- 
sidy regime. 

Under  the  CAP,  soybean  and  oilseed 
production  in  Europe  is  subsidized  by 
guaranteeing  its  farmers  high  prices 
for  their  production,  which  is  current- 
ly over  $15  per  bushel  for  soybeans 
and  then  paying  processors  a  subsidy 
equal  to  the  difference  in  the  EC  price 
and  the  lower  world  price.  The  proces- 
sor subsidy  makes  it  more  profitable 
for  the  EC  processors  to  crush  the  ex- 
pensive European  oilseeds  than  U.S. 
imported  soybeans. 

The  resolution  that  we  are  consider- 
ing today  expresses  the  sense  of  Con- 
gress that  the  administration  should 
vigorously  oppose  the  establishment 
of  this  tax  and  should  take  steps  to 
ensure  that  the  European  Community 
fulfills  its  obligations  under  the  Gen- 
eral Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade. 
If  such  steps  are  not  taken  then  the 
administration  should  take  strong  and 
immediate  countermeasures  to  ensure 
that  our  soybean  farmers  are  not  neg- 
atively impacted. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  join  me  in  supporting  this  resolu- 
tion. We  need  to  send  a  strong  mes- 
sage to  the  European  Community  that 
the  United  States  wiU  not  sit  idly  by 
and  watch  American  farm  markets 
lose  to  unfair  trade  barriers. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Agriculture 
Committee,  I  rise  in  strong  support  of 
this  resolution  opposing  the  proposed 
European  Commiuiity  tax  on  vegeta- 
ble oils.  I  rise  also  as  a  cosponsor  of 
this  measure. 

Mr.  President,  on  February  16,  1987, 
the  Commission  of  the  European  Com- 
munity recommended  to  the  EC 
member  nations  that  they  impose  a 
consumption  tax  on  vegetable  oils. 
That  tax  would  raise  more  than  $1  bil- 
lion to  help  pay  for  the  Commimity's 
vastly  expensive  and  highly  protec- 
tionist Common  Agricultiual  Policy. 

There  is  little  doubt.  Mr.  President, 
that  this  onerous  tax  proposal  is 
aimed  at  the  United  States,  and  specif- 
ically at  our  soybean  producers  and 
exporters.  American  soybean  farmers 
sell  about  one-quarter  of  their  entire 


crop  in  Europe  for  production  hito 
vegetable  oils.  Simply  stated,  the  pro- 
posed tax  would  double  the  price  of 
U.S.  soybeans  sent  to  the  EC  for  re- 
finement into  oils  and  margarine. 

The  proposed  oil  fats  tax  is  just  the 
latest  in  a  series  of  protectionist  steps 
taken  by  the  European  Community. 
The  announcement  of  the  soybean  oil 
tax  came  just  weeks  after  the  United 
States  and  the  European  Community 
barely  averted  a  trade  war  over  the 
injury  done  to  American  farmers  by 
the  accession  of  Spain  and  Portugal  to 
the  EC. 

Mr.  President,  for  a  while,  we 
thought  there  was  hope  for  improving 
our  agricultural  trade  relations  with 
the  EC.  This  most  recent  announce- 
ment casts  serious  doubt  on  whether 
the  Europesins  are  prepared  to  make  a 
good-faith  effort  to  patch  up  our  rela- 
tions. 

The  proposed  oilseed  tax  is  clearly 
an  effort  to  finance  the  European 
Community's  protectionist  agricultiur- 
al  policies  by  taxing  American  agricul- 
tural exports.  This  violates  the  EC's 
obligations  under  the  General  Agree- 
ment on  Tariffs  and  Trade,  and  I  urge 
the  member  nations  of  the  EC  to 
reject  this  GATT-illegal,  and  lU-timed 
tax. 

Finally.  Mr.  President,  should  the 
European  Community  give  final  ap- 
proval to  this  new  tax,  I  urge  the  ad- 
ministration, as  this  resolution  sug- 
gests, to  respond  aggressively  and 
quickly. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  the  resolu- 
tion. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  in  support  of  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  21,  urging  the  administra- 
tion to  vigorously  oppose  the  imposi- 
tion of  a  new  tax  by  the  European 
Community  on  vegetable  and  marine 
fats  and  oils. 

Although  this  view  is  incorrect, 
many  have  confused  this  tax  with  an 
outright  tariff.  Since  the  tax  will 
apply  equally  to  producers  within  the 
EC  as  to  foreign  exporters,  its  effect 
on  U.S.  exports  to  the  European  Com- 
munity will  be  no  less  onerous.  Ameri- 
can producers  will  lose  a  substantial 
portion  of  their  sales  to  Europe  in  an 
effort  to  make  up  for  excessive  and 
unrealistic  European  agricultural  poli- 
cies. 

Over  the  years  the  European  Com- 
munity, through  its  common  agricul- 
tural policy,  has  created  vast  surpluses 
of  beef,  wine,  butter,  and  other  com- 
modities. It  is  hi  an  effort  to  reduce 
the  "butter  mountain"  that  the  Eluro- 
peans  have  tried  a  variety  of  unsuc- 
cessful programs.  Two  years  ago,  they 
sold  millions  of  dollars  worth  of  subsi- 
dized, low-grade  butter  to  citizens  of 
the  Soviet  Union  that  was  deemed 
unsafe  for  Western  consumption. 

Last  year,  they  had  another  butter 
fire  sale  to  their  own  citizens.  Instead 
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of  mlwMlawt  money-loainK  sales,  the 
Oanmanity.  this  year,  is  taklns  the 
more  nofvel  apivoach  of  taxing  any 
PQH&iile  substitute  to  butter,  in  order 
to  brine  their  laloeB  up  to  the  artifi- 
cially hlch  European  price  of  butter. 
It  murt  Boake  great  sense  to  the  Euro- 
pean Commission,  but  it  certainly  does 
nothing  fw  the  European  consumer, 
and  by  extension  the  American  pro- 
ducer. 

Mr.  President,  I  dte  this  as  an  exam- 
ple to  iUumlnate  my  point,  which  is, 
more  than  95  percent  of  the  fish  oil 
produced  In  the  United  States  is  men- 
haden oil,  the  primary  product  to  be 
taxed.  A  petition  is  presently  being 
considered  by  the  U.S.  Food  and  Drug 
Admtnistration  to  allow  the  sale  of 
menhaden  oil  for  human  consumption; 
that  approval,  though  expected,  hajs 
not  yet  been  given.  By  doubling  the 
cost  of  fish  oil  In  Ehirope,  the  proposed 
tax  would  deprive  TJ J8.  menhaden  oil 
producers  of  that  market  when  no  al- 
temaUve  market  would  exist.  This 
could  ruin  American  menhaden  oil 
companies. 

Zapata  Corp.'s  fishing  division. 
Zapata  Haynle  Corp.,  has  facilities  in 
three  States,  including  a  major  fish 
meal  and  oil  factory  and  supporting 
fleets  of  fishing  boats  and  spotter  air- 
craft at  ReedvUle,  VA.  Several  hun- 
dred people  are  employed  at  the  Reed- 
vUle facility.  Other  fish  oil  companies 
also  operate  in  the  same  area,  making 
this  Industry  of  vital  importance  to 
Virginia. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  at  this  point  that 
the  ECs  trade  policies,  often  the  sub- 
ject of  intense  yet  lofty  debate,  hit 
home.  This  particular  ix>licy  will  have 
a  substantial  deleterious  effect  on  the 
Commonwealth  of  Virginia.  I  hope  the 
EunHTeans  wUl  think  again  about  im- 
posing this  tax  and  consider  its  impact 
on  U£.-E.C.  trade  relations. 

Mr.  KARNES.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  submit  my  views  this  morn- 
ing on  the  two  concurrent  resolutions 
before  the  Senate,  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  21  and  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  27.  both  of  which  attempt 
to  improve  the  ability  of  the  United 
States  to  export  its  farm  commodities. 
I  understand  that  we  are  considering 
these  measures  under  time  agree- 
ments, so  I  will  keep  my  remarks  brief. 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  21  ex- 
presses the  sense  of  Congress'  opposi- 
tion to  the  proposal  by  the  European 
Community  for  the  establishment  of  a 
tax  on  vegetable  and  marine  fats  and 
oils,  and  urges  the  President  to  take 
strong  and  immediate  countermeas- 
lures  should  such  a  tax  be  implement- 
ed to  the  detriment  of  United  States 
exports  of  oilseeds  and  products  in  a 
manner  inconsistent  with  the  Europe- 
an Community's  obligations  under  the 
OATT. 

Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  27  ex- 
presses the  sense  of  the  Senate  that 
the  Department  of  Commerce  and  the 
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U.S.  Special  Trade  Representatives 
should  investigate  Canadian  agricul- 
tural subsidies  to  determine  whether 
findings  by  the  Canadians  allowing 
them  to  opt  out  of  GATT  require- 
ments on  com,  to  the  detriment  of 
American  com  producers,  are  appro- 
priate and  valid. 

I  am  pleased  to  cosponsor  both  con- 
current resolutions. 

Mr.  President,  the  problems  facing 
American  agriculture  today  are  far  too 
numerous  to  recount  in  my  statement, 
but  It  is  clear  that  one  of  the  primary 
difficulties  our  farmers  face  is  an  un- 
reliable access  to  foreign  markets.  The 
fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the  worst 
times  of  the  American  agricultural 
crisis,  from  1982  to  1985,  coincided 
with  a  50-percent  drop  in  com  ex- 
ports—at the  same  time  the  United 
States  was  acting  to  limit  its  produc- 
tion of  com.  The  Canadians  are  now 
claiming  that,  under  the  terms  and 
conditions  of  subsidies  code  section  of 
GATTT,  the  domestic  com  market  in 
Canada  has  been  injured  and  that 
there  is  a  casual  link  between  imports 
of  American  com  and  the  alleged 
injury.  Such  a  finding  would  allow  the 
Canadians  to  increase  tariffs  on  Amer- 
ican com  and  further  restrict  access  of 
American  com  growers  to  Canadian 
markets. 

The  record  will  show  that  any  al- 
leged injury  to  the  Canadian  market 
will  be  due  to  steadily  increasing  do- 
mestic production,  not  American  ex- 
ports. Canadian  domestic  production 
has  kicreased  by  28  percent  between 
1981  and  1985— at  the  same  time 
American  exports  to  Canada  suffered 
their  precipitious  drop. 

In  my  opinion,  American  farmers  are 
not  to  blame  for  a  decline  in  the  Cana- 
dian com  market.  It  is  my  hope  that 
the  kivestigations  we  are  requesting 
today  will  reach  what  I  feel  is  an  ines- 
capable conclusion:  That  American 
farmers  have  made  far  more  than 
their  share  of  sacrifices  to  stabilize  the 
com  markets  of  other  nations,  and  we 
should  take  steps  to  ensure  that  farm- 
ers like  those  in  Nebraska  do  not  have 
the  export  doors  closed  even  further. 

A  similar  situation  exists  with  regard 
to  our  exports  of  oilseeds  to  the  Euro- 
pean Community.  Contrary  to  the 
GATT  provisions  requiring  the  Com- 
mimity  to  restore  duty-free  bindings 
for  oilseeds  and  meals  and  extend 
them  to  Spain  and  Portugal,  the  Com- 
munity is  now  considering  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  consumptive  tax  on  veg- 
etable and  marine  fats  and  oils.  The 
tax  is  no  small  matter.  It  would 
amount  to  nearly  90  percent  of  the 
current  price  of  soybean  oil. 

Su(^  a  move  would  have  an  adverse 
effect  on  every  soybean  producer  in 
Nebraska  and  across  this  country.  I 
see  it  as  a  blatant  and  utterly  uinfair 
attempt  to  shut  out  producers  of  oil- 
seed growers  that  can  only  convince 
our  farmers  that  they  are  not  playing 
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on  a  level  field  with  regard  to  farm  ex- 
ports. 

Mr.  President,  this  Nation  has  done 
all  it  can  reasonably  be  expected  to  do 
to  act  as  a  reasonable,  responsible 
trading  partner  in  the  world  commod- 
ities market.  The  depressed  state  of 
the  farm  economy  in  Nebraska  pro- 
vides inoontrovertible  evidence  that 
American  producers  are  not  flooding 
world  markets  with  its  commodities. 
We  need  to  continue  to  be  responsible 
trading  partners,  but  at  the  same  time, 
we  shoult  not  allow  the  people  on  the 
other  side  of  the  bargaining  table  to 
renege,  ailter,  or  imfairly  manipulate 
the  terms  of  the  agreements  we  make 
with  them.  The  farmers  of  America 
are  looking  to  us  to  make  sure  that 
they  have  a  fair  chance  to  compete  in 
world  markets:  given  that  chance,  I 
am  confident  that  farming  can  become 
a  profitable  venture  once  again. 

Mr.  President,  I  applaud  the  action 
of  the  Senate  this  moming  to  protect 
the  interests  of  our  Nation's  farmers, 
and  I  hope  our  trading  partners  will 
get  the  message  that  America  will 
insist  on  a  fair  implementation  of  all 
our  commodities  trading  agreements. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  no  fiuther  requests  for  time  on 
this  side,  and  I  yield  back  the  remain- 
der of  my  time. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  prepared  to  yield  back  the  remain- 
der of  my  time. 

I  might  suggest  to  the  distinguished 
chairman  that  if.  in  the  next  13  or  14 
minutes.  Senators  who  wish  to  speak 
on  this  matter  should  come  to  the 
Chamber,  we  can  obtain  unanimous 
consent  for  them  to  speak.  Short  of 
that,  I  wiB  yield  back  the  remainder  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  DANPORTH.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  DAKPORTH.  Have  the  yeas  and 
the  nays  been  ordered  on  both  of 
these  concurrent  resolutions? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered. 

Mr.  BEMTSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
this  may  be  a  good  opportunity  to 
remind  all  Senators  that  the  second 
vote  which  will  occur  immediately 
back  to  back  from  the  first  vote  will  be 
a  10-minute  rollcall  vote.  The  first 
rollcall  vote  is  a  15-minute  rollcall 
vote.  And  I  hope  Senators  will  stay  on 
the  floor  and  not  leave  the  floor  be- 
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cause  inunediately  thereafter  the 
second  vote  will  occur  and  that  will  be 
a  10-minute  rollcall  vote. 

I  take  the  floor  to  remind  Senators 
of  that  hoping  it  will  be  helpful,  and  I 
thank  the  Chair. 

I  believe  imder  the  order  the  rollcall 
vote  is  to  begin  at  10:30.        

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


VOTE  ON  SENATE  CONCURRENT 
RESOLUTION  21 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  hour  of  10:30 
having  arrived,  the  Senate  will  now 
proceed  to  a  vote  on  Senate  Concur- 
rent Resolution  21,  with  a  vote  on 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  27  to 
follow  immediately  thereafter.  The 
Senate  is  advised  that  the  rollcall  on 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  21  wiU 
be  a  15-minute  rollcall,  to  be  immedi- 
ately followed  by  a  10-minute  rollcall 
on  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  27. 

The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or- 
dered and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Hatfield] 
is  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  other  Senators  in  the  Cham- 
ber desiring  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  99, 
nays  0,  as  follows: 

Rollcall  vote  No.  39  Leg. 
YEAS— 99 


AdAms 

Gam 

Moynihan 

Armstrong 

Glenn 

Murkowski 

Baucus 

Gore 

Nickles 

Bentsen 

Graham 

Nunn 

Blden 

Oramm 

Packwood 

Blnganuin 

Grassley 

Pell 

Bond 

Harkin 

Pressler 

Boren 

Hatch 

Proxmire 

Boschwitz 

Becht 

Pryor 

Bradley 

Benin 

Quayle 

Breaux 

Heinz 

Reid 

Bumpers 

Helms 

Riegle 

Burdlck 

Holllngs 

RockefeUer 

Byrd 

Humphrey 

Roth 

Chafee 

Inouye 

Rudman 

ChUes 

Johnston 

Sanford 

Cochran 

Karnes 

Sarbanes 

Cohen 

Kassebaum 

Sasser 

Conrad 

Kasten 

Shelby 

Cranston 

Kennedy 

Simon 

D'Amato 

Kerry 

Simpson 

Danforth 

Lautenberg 

Specter 

Daschle 

Leahy 

Stafford 

DeConcinl 

Levin 

Stennis 

Dixon 

Lugar 

Stevens 

Dodd 

Matsunaga 

Symms 

Dole 

McCain 

Thurmond 

Domenlcl 

IfcClure 

Trlble 

Durenberger 

McConnell 

Wallop 

Evans 

Uelcher 

Warner 

Ezon 

Metaenbaum 

Welcker 

Ford 

UlkulsU 

Wilson 

Powler 

lUtcheU 
NAYS-0 

Wlrth 

NOT  VOTlNG-l 

Hatfield 

So    the    concurrent    resolution    (S. 
Con.  Res.  21)  was  agreed  to. 
The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 


The  concurrent  resolution,  and  the 
preamble  are  as  follows: 

S.  Con.  Res  31 

Whereas,  in  1962  the  United  States  negoti- 
ated duty-free  bindings  for  oilseeds  and  oil- 
meals  in  the  Eurot>ean  Community; 

Whereas,  the  European  Community  is  our 
most  important  market  for  soybeans,  repre- 
senting about  45  per  centiun  of  total  United 
States  soybean  exports; 

Whereas,  in  the  recently  concluded  nego- 
tiations under  article  XXrV:6  of  the  Gener- 
al Airreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  the  Eu- 
ropean Community  agreed  to  restore  the 
duty-free  bindings  for  oilseeds  and  meals 
and  extend  them  to  Spain  and  Portugal: 

Whereas,  the  Commission  of  the  Europe- 
an Community  has  now  proposed  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  consumption  tax  on  vegetable 
and  marine  fats  and  oils  In  conjunction  with 
the  setting  of  farm  prices  for  the  1987/88 
marketing  year  in  the  Community; 

Whereas,  this  tax  would  amount  to  almost 
90  per  centum  of  the  current  price  of  soy- 
bean oil; 

Whereas,  this  tax  would  have  a  significant 
restrictive  effect  on  United  States  exports 
of  oilseeds  and  products,  in  particular  on 
soybeans,  to  the  European  Community; 

Whereas,  the  implementation  of  this  tax 
would  be  blatantly  inconsistent  with  the  ob- 
ligations of  the  European  Community  under 
the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and 
Trade; 

Whereas,  the  Commission's  proposal 
would  constitute  another  egregious  attempt 
to  impose  the  cost  of  the  Common  Agricul- 
tural Policy  on  the  European  Community's 
trading  partners; 

Whereas,  the  United  States  has  strenu- 
ously opposed  similar  proposals  by  the  'Em- 
ropean  Community  in  the  past; 

Whereas,  this  measure  would  affect  the 
livelihood  of  over  five  hundred  thousand 
farmers  in  the  United  States,  as  well  as 
many  more  in  developing  coimtries; 

Whereas,  the  United  States  has  consist- 
ently maintained  the  position  that  any  at- 
tempt by  the  European  Community  to 
impose  a  tax  on  fats  and  oils  would  invite 
strong  and  immediate  countermeasures: 
Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
Tetentatives  concurring).  That  it  is  the 
sense  of  Congress  that— 

(1)  the  Administration  should  vigorously 
oppose  the  establishment  of  a  tax  on  vege- 
table and  marine  fats  and  oils  in  the  Euro- 
pean Commimity; 

(2)  the  Administration  should  continue  in 
its  efforts  to  ensure  that  such  a  tax  is  not 
established:  and 

(3)  the  Administration  should  communi- 
cate to  the  European  Community  the  mes- 
sage that  the  United  States  will  view  the  es- 
tablishment of  such  a  tax  as  inconsistent 
with  the  Ehiropean  Community's  obligations 
under  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs 
and  Trade  that  will  result  in  the  adoption  of 
strong  and  immediate  countermeasures. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  will 
transmit  copies  of  this  resolution  to  the 
President,  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture,  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the 
United  States  Trade  Representative,  the 
Head  of  the  Delegation  of  the  European 
Commimity  to  the  United  States,  and  the 
Ambassadors  to  the  United  States  of  each  of 
the  Member  States  of  the  Community. 


INVESTIGATIONS  OF  CANADIAN 
AGRICULTURAL  SUBSIDIES 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  now  recurs  on  Senate  Con- 
current Resolution  27. 

Without  objection,  the  committee 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute is  agreed  to. 

Senators  are  cautioned  this  is  a  10- 
minute  rollcall  vote.  The  question  is 
on  agreeing  to  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion, as  amended.  The  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Hattield] 
is  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Gore).  Are  there  any  other  Senators 
in  the  Chamber  desiring  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  99, 
nays  0,  as  follows: 

tRollcall  Vote  No.  40  Leg.] 
YEAS— 99 


Adams 

Garn 

Moynihan 

Armstrong 

Glenn 

MurkowsU 

Baucus 

Gore 

Nickles 

Bentsen 

Graham 

Nunn 

Biden 

Gramm 

Packwood 

Bingaman 

Grassley 

Pell 

Bond 

Harkin 

Pressler 

Boren 

Hatch 

Proxmire 

Rosrhwitz 

Hecht 

Pryor 

Bradley 

Heflin 

Quayle 

Breaux 

Heinz 

Rdd 

Bumpers 

Helms 

Riegle 

Burdlck 

HoUings 

Rockefeller 

Byrd 

Humphrey 

Roth 

Chafee 

Inouye 

Rudman 

Chiles 

Johnston 

Sanford 

Cochran 

Karnes 

Sarbanes 

Cohen 

Kassebaum 

Sasser 

Conrad 

Kasten 

Shelby 

Cranston 

Kennedy 

Simon 

D'Amato 

Kerry 

Simpson 

Danforth 

L«utenberg 

Specter 

Daschle 

Leahy 

Stafford 

DeConcinl 

Levin 

Stennis 

Dixon 

Lugar 

Stevens 

Dodd 

Matsunaga 

SytoBtA 

Dole 

McCain 

Thurmond 

Domenici 

McClure 

Trible 

Durenberger 

McConnell 

WaUop 

Evans 

Melcher 

Warner 

Exon 

MeUenbaum 

Welcker 

Ford 
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Hatfield 

The  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con. 
Res.  27 ),  as  amended,  was  agreed  to. 

The  amendment  to  the  preamble 
was  agreed  to. 

The  preamble,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 

The  concurrent  resolution,  as 
amended,  and  the  preamble,  as  amend- 
ed, are  as  follows: 

S.  Con.  Res.  27 

Whereas  the  United  States  and  Canada 
are  signatories  to  the  Agreement  on  Inter- 
pretation and  Application  of  Articles  VI, 
XVI.  and  XXIII  of  the  General  Agreement 
on  Tariffs  and  Trade  (hereafter  in  this  pre- 
amble referred  to  as  the  "Subsidies  Code"): 
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(1)  then  ta  injury  within  the  meaning  of 
■rtkle  VI  of  the  Oeneral  Acreement  on  Tar- 
ifXi  and  TVade.  as  inteipreted  by  the  Subsl- 
dlea  code,  and 

(S>  a  caoaal  link  i>  eatabllahed  between  the 
allegedly  suhildiaed  imports  and  the  aUeged 
injury: 

global  production  and  stagnant 
tau  led  to  a  major  ovenupply  of 
oora  and  a  deprearing  of  worldwide  prices 
(or  com: 

Whereas  the  oversupiriy  of  com  cannot  be 
attributed  to  the  actions  of  the  United 
States  which  has.  since  1M3.  imposed  major 
acreage  reductions  in  an  effort  to  control 
lirudartlon; 

Whereas  between  1983  and  1085,  the 
United  States  Idled  44.000.000  acres  of  com 
acreage  which  would  have  produced 
110.000.000  tons  of  corn: 

Whereas  between  1982  and  1985.  the 
Dhlted  States,  while  acting  to  limit  Its  pro- 
duction, has  witnessed  a  decline  In  com  ex- 
ports of  30.000.000  tons  or  nearly  50  per- 
cent; 

Whereas  United  States  exports  of  com  to 
Canada  peaked  in  1980-1981.  when  United 
States  com  exports  to  Canada  totaUed 
1.363.SO0  tons  and  accounted  for  22.5  per- 
cent of  the  Canadian  market: 

Whereas  United  States  exports  of  com  to 
Canada  have  been  declining  sharply  since 
1981.  falling  to  822.200  tons  in  1982-1983. 
then  deeUning  to  225.900  tons  in  1983-1984. 
and  300.000  tons  tai  1985-1986; 

Whereas  the  share  of  Canadian  com 
market  held  by  the  United  SUtes  has  been 
steadily  declining  from  22.5  percent  in  1980- 
1981  to  11.22  per  centum  in  1982-1983.  3.94 
percent  in  1983-1984.  and  4.42  percent  in 
19«i^l98«: 

Whereas  Canadian  com  industry  produc- 
tion has  steadily  expanded  from  4.753.200 
tons  in  1980-1981  to  7.393.400  tons  in  1985- 
1988: 

Whereas  Canadian  com  exports  rose  from 
180.300  tons  in  1976-1977  to  a  peak  of 
1.134.000  tons  in  1981-1982.  then  dipped 
slightly  before  reaching  650.000  tons  in 
1985-1986: 

Whereas  there  api>ears  to  be  no  causal 
link  between  imports  of  com  from  the 
United  States  and  injury  to  the  Canadian 
com  industry: 

Whereas  the  Canadian  Import  Tribunal 
has  niled  that  the  Caxuullan  com  Industry 
has  been  injured  by  American  agricultural 
programs  and  has  ^proved  a  tariff  of  84.9 
cents  per  bushel  on  American  exports  of 
com  to  Canada: 

Whereas  the  decision  of  the  Canadian 
Import  Tribunal  appears  to  be  arbitrary,  ca- 
pricious, and  an  abuse  of  discretioii  and  to 
be  taMxnsistent  with  the  obligations  of 
Canada  under  the  Oeneral  Agreement  on 
Tariffs  and  Trade:  and 

Whereas  the  President  has  broad  author- 
ity under  section  301  of  the  Trade  Act  of 
1974  to  retaliate  against  foreign  acts,  poli- 
cies, or  practices  that  are  inconsistent  with 
the  provisions  of  any  trade  agreement  to 
whldti  the  United  States  is  a  party  or  which 
are  unjustifiable,  discriminatory,  or  unrea- 
sonable and  burden  or  restrict  United  States 
oonmierce.  including  authority  to  Impose 
duties  or  other  import  restrictions  on  the 
products  of  such  country,  or  to  direct  the 
Secretaiy  of  Ccmunerce  to  Initiate  a  conter- 
valllng  duty  investigation  under  section  701 
of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930:  Now,  therefore,  be 
it 


Retolved  by  the  Senate  (the  Hoiue  of  Rep- 
resentative* concurrino.  That  it  is  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that  the  United  States 
Trade  Representative  should— 

(1)  Immediately  Initiate  an  investigation 
to  determine  whether  the  ruling  of  the  Ca- 
nadlsRi  Import  Tribunal  described  in  the 
preamble  to  this  resolution  Is  inconsistent 
with  the  obligations  of  Canada  under  the 
Oeneral  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade; 

(2)  publish  in  the  Federal  Register  the  de- 
termkiation  made  as  a  result  of  such  investi- 
gation before  the  date  that  is  30  days  after 
the  (kite  on  which  this  resolution  is  agreed 
to  be  by  the  Congress,  and 

(3)  if  the  United  SUtes  Trade  Representa- 
tive determines  that  such  ruling  by  the  Ca- 
nadian Import  Tribunal  Is  unjustifiable  or 
inconsistent  with  the  obligations  of  Canada 
under  the  Oeneral  Agreement  on  Tariffs 
and  Trade  (within  the  meaning  of  section 
301  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974— 

(A)  initiate  an  investigation  under  section 
302(c)  of  such  Act  that  should  be  conducted 
on  an  expedited  basis,  and 

(B)  make  recommendations  to  the  Presi- 
dent regarding  the  investigation  Initiated 
under  section  302(c)  such  Act  before  the 
date  that  is  60  days  after  the  date  on  which 
the  investigation  is  initiated. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  will 
transgilt  copies  of  this  resolution  to  the 
President,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  the 
Secretary  of  Conwnerce.  the  Secretary  of 
the  Tteasury,  the  United  States  Trade  Rep- 
resentative, and  the  Canadian  Ambassador 
to  the  United  States. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"Concurrent  resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  that  the  U.S. 
Trade  Representatives  should  investi- 
gate the  ruling  of  the  Canadian 
Import  Tribunal  involving  U.S.  ex- 
ports of  com  to  Canada." 


COMPETITIVE  EQUALITY 
BANKING  ACT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  resume  consideration  of 
the  pending  business,  S.  790,  which 
the  clerk  will  state. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
A  bBl  (S.  790)  to  regulate  nonbank  banks, 
impose  a  moratorium  on  certain  securities 
and  Insurance  activities  by  banks,  recapital- 
ize the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insurance 
Corporation,  allow  emergency  interstate 
bank  acquisitions,  streamline  credit  union 
operations,  regulate  consumer  checkholds, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Senate  resumed  consideration 
of  the  bUl. 

I    GOOD  LUCK  TO  THE 
PROVIDENCE  COLLEGE  FRIARS 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  too 
often  in  today's  world,  the  undertiog  is 
either  overlooked  or  underestimated. 
But  every  once  in  a  while  the  under- 
dog iB  given  an  opportunity  to  show 
his  strength  and  rises  to  the  occasion. 

So  it  is  with  great  pride  today  that  I 
stand  here  to  extend  my  best  wishes 
for  success  to  the  Providence  College 
Priare  as  they  head  off  to  New  Orleans 
to  the  Final  Four  NCAA  basketball 
championship. 


Coach  Rick  Pltlno  came  to  the  col- 
lege Just  2  years  ago.  The  team  had 
had  a  dilmal  record  before,  with  the 
same  players,  and  Coach  Pltlno 
molded  this  group  into  a  team  of 
really  overachlevers.  I  hesitate  to  say 
"overacWevers."  because  they  have 
the  ability  and  they  have  proved  it. 
Coach  Pftino's  enthusiasm  and  strug- 
gle for  excellence  have  kept  the  Friars 
going. 

So  I  join  all  Rhode  Islanders  In  con- 
gratulating the  team  for  last  Satur- 
day's triumphant  victory  over  the 
Georgetown  Hoyas. 

Mr.  President,  no  one  expected  Prov- 
idence College  to  get  where  they  are 
today.  Listen  to  the  oracle  of  the 
sports  world.  Sports  Illustrated  maga- 
zine published  a  story  proclaiming 
that  Alabama  was  favored  to  win  the 
entire  championship.  Alabama  was 
called  "the  strongest  team  in  the  Na- 
tion's strongest  league."  The  Friars 
were  given  the  opportunity  to  show 
their  strength  and  certainly  rose  to 
the  occasion  by  defeating  the  strong- 
est team  In  the  strongest  league  by  21 
points.  Then  Providence  College  went 
on,  this  past  weekend,  to  defeat  the 
team  that  was  favored  over  them. 
Georgetown.  Now  they  have  advanced 
to  the  final  four  this  weekend,  when 
they  will  face  another  Big  East  Con- 
ference rival,  Syracuse  University. 

Mr.  President,  an  editorial  in  last 
Tuesday's  Providence  Journal-Bulletin 
coomiends  the  Friars'  efforts  and  suc- 
cess. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
editorial  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PBlESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exljibit  1.) 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  my 
hopes  go  with  the  Friars  to  New  Orle- 
ans, and  let  my  message  be  clear  for 
all  to  he»r:  Never  underestimate  the 
power  of  the  underdog. 

The  PC  9hiars,  A  Glittering  Team,  Ah 
The  Way 

Shades  of  N.C.  State  and  VlUanova  earUer 
this  decad»— a  lightly  regarded  college  team 
peaking  at  the  right  time  is  In  position  once 
again  to  tajke  the  national  basketball  title. 
And,  lo  and  t>eho]d,  this  latest  potential 
odds-beater  Is  none  other  than  our  own 
Providence  College.  Wow! 

For  too  long  the  Friars  languished  among 
the  doormats  of  the  Big  East  conference 
that  they  really  founded  through  then- 
coach  Dave  Gavitt,  now  conference  commis- 
sioner. And  last  fall,  despite  a  mild  turna- 
round the  previous  season  under  first-year 
coach  Rick  Pltlno  that  produced  a  National 
Invitation  Tourney  bid,  P.C.  seemed  hardly 
ready  for  tSie  biggie— the  National  Collegi- 
ate Athletie  Assn.  tournament. 

Yet  the  hustling  Friars,  with  their  first 
20-victory  (jampaign  in  almost  a  decade,  not 
only  got  into  the  NCAA  matching  the  coun- 
try's 64  top  teams:  they've  outlasted  all  but 
three  others  to  get  to  the  fabled  Final  Four 
in  next  weekend's  title  round. 

To  call  this  fantastic  is  an  understate- 
ment. The  one  and  only  time  PC  ever  made 
it  this  far  was  with  that  glittering  1973  ag- 


gregation that  featured  three  future  pros: 
Emle  DeOregorio,  Marvin  Barnes  and 
Kevin  Stacom.  By  contrast,  the  1987  Friars 
are  a  blue-collar  group.  The  frequent  high- 
scoring  heroics  of  Billy  Donovan.  Delray 
Brooks  and  En^e  Lewis  don't  outshine  the 
fact  that  a  gritty,  all-out  team  effort,  direct- 
ed by  an  inspirational  coach,  has  them 
where  they  are.  Their  strength  is  that  a 
Steve  or  Darryl  Wright,  or  a  Dave  Klpfer. 
or  someone  else  can  also  emerge  as  MVP  in 
any  given  game. 

Whether  this  weU-rounded  squad,  with  its 
tenacious  defense  and  long  range  shooters, 
will  win  the  coming  battle  of  New  Orleans, 
we'll  have  to  wait  and  see.  Whatever  the 
outcome.  It's  sure  to  be  a  delight  to  watch. 
All  Rhode  Island  is  rooting  for  the  Friars. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  was  very  moved 
by  that  statement  about  the  Provi- 
dence Friars.  They  are  a  marvelous 
basketball  team. 

I  was  especially  moved  by  the  con- 
cluding sentence  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island:  "Never 
underestimate  the  power  of  the  under- 
dog." They  were  the  underdogs,  and 
they  won  by  a  smashing  margin.  I 
think  it  is  the  toughest  competition  in 
the  world.  There  is  no  other  collegiate 
group  that  has  that  kind  of  playoff. 
They  do  not  have  it  In  football.  It  has 
four  teams  competing,  and  Providence 
is  one  of  the  final  four.  They  are  play- 
ing as  if  they  came  from  Wisconsin. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Well,  I  accept  con- 
gratulations in  any  form. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  say  some- 
thing other  than  just  about  this  team. 
I  think  it  gives  everybody  a  lift.  It 
shows  what  determination  and  train- 
ing and  concentration  on  excellence 
can  do. 

That  team,  as  I  have  said,  has  the 
same  personnel  that  was  there  3  years 
ago.  The  coach  went  into  double  ses- 
sions—that is,  two  practices  a  day.  He 
drilled  and  drilled  them  and  said  to 
each  member,  "You  can  do  it."  He 
praised  each  member  as  an  individ- 
ual—not criticism,  but  praise— and 
drew  the  very  best  out  of  them. 

It  is  an  exciting  illustration  of  what 
good  leadership  can  do  and  what  good 
players  can  do  when  motivated  to 
their  fullest  extent. 


SENATOR  STAFFORD'S  STATE- 
MENT  BEFORE  THE  SUBCOM- 
MITTEE ON  ENVIRONMENTAL 
PROTECTION 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  earlier 
today,  the  Subcommittee  on  Environ- 
mental Protection  conducted  a  hear- 
ing on  Clean  Air  Act  issues.  It  was  one 
in  a  series  of  important  hearings. 

One  of  the  most  notable  aspects  of 
that  particular  hearing  was  the  elo- 
quent, sobering  opening  statement 
that  was  delivered  by  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Vermont, 
Senator  Statford. 


His  message  is  so  significant  and  ac- 
curate that  it  must  be  heard  by  all  of 
us,  not  just  those  who  were  fortunate 
enough  to  be  in  the  hearing  room  this 
morning.  For  that  reason,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
Senator  Staitoeo's  statement  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

U.S.  Senator  Robert  T.  Staftori)— Opening 
Statement  on  Clean  Air  Hearing 

h/lr.  Chairman,  for  six  years  I  was  privi- 
leged to  preside  over  hearings  such  as  these. 
It  was  usually  enjoyable  and  always  gratify- 
ing. 

But,  with  time  comes  change.  Therefore, 
while  I  had  something  to  say  at  virtually 
every  hearing  over  which  I  presided,  it 
seemed  to  this  Senator  that  the  time  had 
come  to  listen  to  the  voices  and  advice  of 
others.  The  wisdom  of  your  comments  In 
your  role  as  chairmsm  has  convinced  me 
that  I  made  a  good  decision  to  listen  more. 

But,  there  also  arrives  a  time  when  it  be- 
comes necessary  to  speak  out.  If  for  no 
other  reason,  it  provides  an  opportunity  to 
set  the  record  straight  when  that  is  re- 
quired. 

I  think  this  is  such  a  time. 

I  assume  many  persons  here  read  the  edi- 
torial which  appeared  in  last  Sunday's  edi- 
tion of  77ie  Washington  Post  titled  "How 
Much  for  Acid  Rain?"  It  was  a  provocative 
collection  of  statements,  many  of  which— in 
the  judgment  of  this  Senator— were  mis- 
leading. 

But,  I  will  Ignore  everything  except  what 
the  editorial  had  to  say  about  the  role  of  air 
pollution  and  Its  Impacts  upon  public 
health.  Frankly,  those  statements  are  too 
dangerous  to  be  ignored. 

The  editorial  said,  and  I  quote.  "Pollution 
has  already  been  cut  to  the  point  at  which  it 
no  longer  appears  to  threaten  human 
health." 

That  statement  is  dead  wrong,  and  I 
expect  every  person  who  has  spent  some 
time  in  this  room  knows  it. 

That  the  statement  appeared  in  one  of 
our  Nation's  leading  news[>apers  is  a  shock 
and  a  deep  disappointment  to  this  Senator. 
It  also  suggests  that  all  of  us  Involved  in  the 
effort  to  educate  the  nation  about  the  dan- 
gers of  air  pollution  have  not  been  getting 
our  message  across. 

This  moming  we  will  spend  several  hours 
discussing  ways  In  which  the  Congress 
might  respond  to  the  failtire  of  up  to  75 
major  metropolitan  areas  of  our  Nation  to 
attain  the  levels  of  air  quality  which  have 
been  legally  defined  as  safe  to  health. 

Presumably  when  we  hear  from  the  scien- 
tists who  originally  had  been  scheduled  to 
testify  last  week,  we  will  leam  that  even 
current  clean  air  standards  may  not  be 
stringent  enough  to  protect  health. 

The  main  reason  we  are  here  today  is  lie- 
cause  the  air  quality  in  75  major  cities  is  so 
poor  that — by  definitions  of  law  and  sci- 
ence—it damages  human  health. 

Thus,  it  was  with  wonderment  that  tills 
senator  learned  that  The  Washington  Post 
was  seemingly  unaware  of  many  things- 
Unaware  of  the  fact  that  air  pollution 
indeed  damages  human  health. 

Unaware  of  the  fact  that  tens  of  millions 
of .  Americans  live  in  and  breathe  air  at 
levels  that,  in  fact,  damage  human  health. 

Unaware  of  the  fact  that,  just  last  month, 
a  group  of  distinguished  scientists  told  this 
subcommittee  that  air  pollution  is  the  third 


leading  cause  of  lung  damage  In  the  United 
States,  behind  only  active  smoking  and  pas- 
sive smoking.  That  testimcmy  was  presented 
to  us  on  February  3,  1987,  by  the  prealdenti 
of  the  American  Lung  Association  and  of 
the  American  Academy  of  Pediatrics,  and  by 
a  past  president  of  the  American  Public 
Health  Association. 

And,  unaware  of  the  fact  that  a  major  di- 
lemma facing  Congress  today  is  how  to  rec- 
oncile the  need  to  protect  human  health 
with  the  admitted  inability  of  some  areas  of 
the  United  States  to  reduce  their  air  pollu- 
tion to  safe  levels  any  time  in  the  foreseea- 
ble future. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  apparent  igno- 
rance of  The  Pott  editorial  on  this  subject  is 
not  why  I  asked  for  the  opportunity  to 
speak  these  words. 

The  Washington  Post  Is,  when  all  is  said 
and  done,  only  one  newspaper,  no  matter 
how  influential  it  is  in  this  city.  And,  frank- 
ly, it  has  been  no  friend  of  this  committee's 
efforts  or  of  the  efforts  of  a  majority  of  our 
meml>ers  in  the  last  few  years. 

It  opposed  our  efforts  in  Superfund  re- 
peatedly and  was  critical  of  many  of  our 
other  legislative  efforts  in  the  environmen- 
tal field.  As  disappointing  as  tills  Senator 
may  find  the  retreat  of  what  was  formerly  a 
progressive  newspaper  on  environmental 
matters,  it  is  surely  the  right  of  its  owners 
to  say  whatever  they  may  wish  on  their  edi- 
torial page. 

Also,  I  have  been  in  this  business  of  poli- 
tics and  government  too  long  to  expect 
much  change  to  come  from  criticism  of  a 
newspaper  or  of  its  editorial  comments. 

The  most  troubling  asc>ect  of  aU  this  is 
that  the  editorial  is  merely  the  latest  in  a 
series  of  troubling  events.  Events  that  sug- 
gest that  those  organizations  upon  whom 
the  Congress,  the  press  and  the  public  have 
historically  relied  to  provide  a  balance  to 
the  views  expressed  by  industries  are  no 
longer  doing  so.  Or,  at  the  very  least,  their 
vigor  Is  diminished. 

I  recall  when  I  first  joined  this  committee. 
Senator  (Xleb  Boggs  of  Delaware  was  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  l)oth  this  sul>- 
committee  and  of  the  full  committee. 

He  was  fond  of  saying,  after  hearing  from 
the  steel,  auto  and  other  Industries,  that  he 
wanted  also  to  hear  from  the  League  of 
Women  Voters  and  from  the  Delaware 
Garden  Club. 

He  trusted  them,  as  others  do  today,  to 
sort  through  the  complexities  of  these 
issues  and  to  shed  light— not  heat— on  the 
debate. 

The  Post  editorial  suggests  that  this  may 
have  become  a  thing  of  the  past. 

This  Senator  recognizes  that  some  would 
prefer  environmental  debates  to  take  place 
in  the  absence  of  attention  to  the  health  of 
infants,  children,  pregnant  women  and  the 
elderly.  To  some,  this  attention  is  dema- 
goguery— and  I  guess  those  who  feel  that 
way  are  entitled  to  that  view. 

But,  the  plain  truth  of  the  matter  is  that 
the  Clean  Air  Act  is  a  public  health  law.  It 
originated  in  1955  because  of  the  Congres- 
sional concern  over  public  health,  and  it  ma- 
tured over  the  years  for  the  same  reason. 

In  fact,  while  this  committee  would  have 
jurisdiction  over  the  law  even  if  it  were 
solely  to  protect  the  environment,  that 
would  not  t>e  the  case  in  the  other  body.  Ju- 
risdiction there  is  founded  squarely  on  its 
role  in  protecting  the  public  health. 

But,  clearly  there  is  abundant  misunder- 
standing on  this  point,  and  many  others  as 
well.  Clearly  the  spokesmen  for  Industry  are 
doing  their  jobs,  and  doing  them  well.  The 
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tor  example,  that 
add  rain  eantrol  could  be 
tliromh  BMnly  nrltdilxic  to  low 
ntolmr  eoaL  A  lood  point  And.  In  all  prob- 
aMtty.  a  potait  that  liroufht  cheer  to  the 
npnnBtatlfW  of  tte  Iow-«ulphur  coal  in- 


Bat.  wlio  waa  there  to  make  an  equally 
■DOd  point— Int  one  left  out  of  the  editori- 
al-that  tiMre  is  Itttte  reann  to  bellere  that 
mdwartcm  power  idanto  vol  switch  to 
rtnanmr  eoal  on  their  own,  without  Congress 
[■■■t'twy  then  ki  that  directkn.  Those  who 
bdlere  in  voluntaerlsm  on  this  point  will 
have  to  t'**"  why  it  hasn't  already  hap- 


Ihe  utllttlea  are  being  heard.  The  ooal 
oompanlea  are  betaw  heard.  The  auto  manu- 
faetmrers  are  betaig  beard.  And.  they  should 
In  beard.  TtHV  have  a  right  to  be  heard. 

Itat.  who  Is  ■!■— n't  for  the  children? 

Where  are  the  lobbylaU  for  the  elderly 
■ndthelnlltm? 

Where  are  the  lobbyists  for  the  millions 
of  Americana  who  are  expoaed  every  day  to 
unhealthy  aIrT 

The  Oongreas  is  a  difficult  place  in  which 
to  be  heard  in  the  beat  of  times  and  on  the 
itaBpiflBtolhauea. 

Meltber  of  thooe  circumstances  pertain 
here.  And  that  should  concern  us  all. 


COMPUTER  EDUCATION 
ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF  1987 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  Senator  Latttenberg  In 
aponaortng  the  Computer  Education 
Aairtance  Act  of  1987.  This  biU  is  de- 
rigned  with  three  eauentlal  goals  in 
mind:  Imi»OTlnc  America's  competi- 
tiveneas  at  hcnne  and  abroad;  ensiiring 
that  the  next  generation  of  graduates 
li  adequately  prepared  to  meet  the 
challenges  of  tomorrow's  technologi- 
cally-advanced workplace;  and  ensur- 
ing equal  educational  opportunity  by 
targeting  funds  to  low-Income  and 
rural  school  districts  which  have  tradi- 
tjnnally  been  unable  to  afford  the 
hardware  and  software  their  students 
need. 

Since  I  first  Introduced  similar  legls- 
latim  In  the  House  In  1983,  several 
dramatic  changes  have  occurred.  First. 
our  national  trade  deficit— already  a 
problem  In  1983— has  continued  to 
grow  at  an  alarming  rate,  leaving  us 
with  a  trade  debt  that  threatens  the 
eoonomlc  vitality  of  our  Nation. 
Second,  technological  change  in  the 
winkplaoe  has  c(mtinued  its  rapid  es- 
calation, requiring  computer  compe- 
tence and  flezlbillty  for  nearly  every 
entrant  to  the  Job  market.  Finally. 
worsening  economic  conditions  in  cer- 
tain industries  and  areas  have  weak- 
ened the  financial  security  of  school 
districts  across  the  country.  These 
phenomena  have  only  heightened  the 
tremendous  need  tac  computer  educa- 
tion legislation  like  that  we  are  intro- 
ducing today. 

In  1985.  a  Commission  on  Industrial 
Competitiveness  appointed  by  Presi- 
dent Reagan  recognised  that  we.  as  a 
Natlao.  have  nei^eeted  those  aspects 
of  our  economy  which  determine  how 
wen  we  onnpete  In  world  markets. 
Their  report,  entitled  "Global  Compe- 


tition: The  New  Reality",   found  In 
partioular  that: 

This  Nation  has  not  effectively  used  tech- 
nology to  enhance  its  educational  offerings. 
Interactive  computers  can  be  powerful 
leamias  tools,  yet  little  educational  soft- 
ware has  been  developed  that  makes  full  use 
of  their  capabilities.  "Computer  literacy" 
has  become  the  focus  of  computer  use  in 
schook.  yet  it  la  the  use  of  computers  as  a 
new  and  more  productive  way  of  learning 
that  offers  the  greatest  potential  of  educa- 
tional technology. 

The  1985  report  indicated  that  any 
hope  of  regaining  our  competitive 
edge  rests  heavily  on  our  willingness 
to  make  a  substantial  investment  in 
our  most  precious  resource — the  next 
genemtion.  Unfortunately,  since  that 
time,  while  the  trade  deficit  has  con- 
tinued to  mount,  too  little  action  has 
been  taken  to  incorporate  the  use  of 
computers  in  the  American  classroom. 

There  is  no  question  that  the  sheer 
number  of  computers  currently  in  use 
in  school  districts  has  increased  tre- 
mendously since  this  legislation  was 
first  hitroduced.  However,  several  fim- 
damental  problems  remain. 

First,  the  success  with  which  these 
computers  have  been  integrated  into 
our  education  system  remidns  doubt- 
ful. As  the  President's  Commission 
report  emphasized,  because  of  insuffi- 
cient Information,  resources,  and  soft- 
ware, teachers  are  still  not  adequately 
equlM>ed  to  tap  the  vast  educational 
potential  of  computer  technology.  In 
fact,  in  my  own  State  of  Colorado,  a 
recent  study  shows  that  well  over  one- 
third  of  responding  school  districts  do 
not  believe  that  staff  hired  in  the  past 
2  years  possess  the  technical  compe- 
tency necessary  to  effectively  use  com- 
puterB  in  the  classroom.  This  is  par- 
ticularly disheartening,  as  it  is  clear 
that  the  demands  on  teachers  will  con- 
tinue to  escalate.  "Computer  literacy" 
alone  is  no  longer  adequate  to  ensure 
that  America  has  a  technologically 
prepared  work  force  to  carry  us  into 
the  21st  centiu-y— we  must  also  strive 
for  the  complete  and  interactive  inte- 
gration of  advanced  technology  into 
education  curricula. 

Second,  the  distribution  of  the  bene- 
fits of  computer  technologies  has  been 
far  from  equitable  in  the  past  5  years. 
Equal  educational  opportunity  is  the 
key  to  equal  economic  opportunity. 
And  yet,  throughout  Colorado  and  the 
Nation,  school  districts  in  low-income, 
economically  depressed  areas  must 
struggle  to  maintain  even  a  minimal 
computer  program,  while  more  afflu- 
ent communities  are  able  to  afford  ex- 
tensive computer  resources  offering 
stateof-the-art  instruction. 

In  financially  troubled  Colorado 
cities  like  Grand  Junction,  computer 
education  needs  and  leaky  roofs  vie  for 
the  same  scarce  capital  funds. 

Poor  economic  conditions  and  high 
unemployment  are  forcing  young  fam- 
ilies to  leave  Pueblo,  CO,  in  search  of 
better  opportunities.  As  that  out-mi- 
gration continues,  the  school  district 


wUl  lose  t«venue8  which  could  have 
been  used  to  reduce  the  current  24  to  1 
student-tocomputer  ratio  that  prohib- 
its any  extensive  hands-on  computer 
experience  for  the  majority  of  Pueb- 
lo's students. 

And,  in  economically  depressed 
Agullar,  where  90  percent  of  the  stu- 
dents are  eligible  for  reduced-price 
school  lunches,  the  district  has  been 
able  to  aflord  only  six  computers— cer- 
tainly too  few  to  prepare  students  for 
the  challenge  of  rejuvenating  their 
city,  and  itnprovlng  their  own  econom- 
ic opportmltles. 

All  evidence  points  to  the  need  for 
immediate  corrective  action.  Without 
such  a  commitment,  today's  students— 
particularly  those  in  economically 
stressed  areas— may  not  be  prepared  to 
enter  a  workplace  where  technological 
change  has  become  the  rule,  rather 
than  the  exception.  Without  such  a 
commitment,  we  cement  in  place  edu- 
cational deficiencies  which  have 
helped  create  the  trade  crisis  we  are 
now  experiencing,  and  create  a  perma- 
nent luiderclass  of  "computer-have- 
nots"  who  will  be  unable  to  compete 
for  Jobs  with  their  better-prepared 
"computer-have"  peers. 

For  these  reasons,  I  am  pleased  to  be 
an  original  cosponsor  of  the  Computer 
Education  Assistance  Act.  This  bill 
will  provide  grants  to  schools  who 
need  assistance  in  acquiring  essential 
computer  hardware  and  software,  and 
establish  teacher  training  institutes  to 
improve  tiie  integration  of  education 
technology  into  the  classroom.  It  will 
also  encourage  the  development  of 
model  education  software  and  promote 
the  evaluation  of  existing  software, 
making  that  Information  readily  avail- 
able to  our  Nation's  school  districts. 

If  America  is  to  regain  her  competi- 
tive edge,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  it 
is  essential  that  we  make  strategic  in- 
vestments In  future  economic  opportu- 
nities for  all  of  our  children.  This  leg- 
islation is  a  first  and  important  step 
toward  both  these  goals— its  passage  is 
imperative. 


PRIVATE  ACTION  UNDER  FAIR 
CAMPAIGN  ENFORCEMENT  ACT 

Mr.  REID.  Mr.  President,  the  Ameri- 
can system  is  based  on  the  concept 
that  laws  enacted  by  elected  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  people  will  provide  a 
dynamic  yet  predictable  basis  for  soci- 
ety. The  unique  genius  of  the  Pound- 
ing Fathers  was  their  ability  to  incor- 
porate th&t  ideal  into  a  realistic  and 
workable  system  of  government. 

In  very  large  measure,  that  system 
envisioned  private  redress  through  the 
courts  as  a  substitute  for  government 
regulation  or  individual  force.  Thus, 
De  Toquevllle's  observation  that 
America  Was  a  litigious  society  was, 
rather  than  a  pejorative  team,  an  ob- 
servation that  the  American  system 
was  succeeding. 


I  am,  and  I  suspect  always  will  be, 
convinced  that  the  Founding  Fathers 
were  correct  and  that  private  dispute 
resolution  will  always  be  a  more  effec- 
tive means  than  bureaucratic  regula- 
tion of  efficiently  redressing  private 
wrongs. 

In  some  Instances,  however,  conduct 
harms  both  the  individual  and  the 
State.  In  the  normal  course,  for  exam- 
ple, when  that  conduct  is  criminal,  we 
provide  the  State  the  opportimity  to 
punish  the  perpetrator  and  the  indi- 
vidual victim  the  opportunity  to  make 
himself  whole  through  civil  litigation. 
In  certain  situations,  though,  that 
State/citizen  dichotomy  is  unwork- 
able; often  it  fails  because  it  is  limited 
by  legislation  which  restricts  either 
private  or  public  redress  to  the  extent 
that  the  normal  balance  is  eliminated. 

One  example  of  ineffective  regula- 
tion through  pure  State  action  is  the 
past  enforcement  of  the  Federal  cam- 
paign laws  through  the  Federal  Elec- 
tion Commission.  As  the  law  now 
stands,  private  action  to  punish  or  pre- 
vent campaign  violations  is  severely 
circumscribed.  The  act  permits  the 
FEC  to  review  a  complaint  for  any 
length  of  time  it  desires,  subject  only 
to  the  requirement  that  it  be  able  to 
show  a  court  that  it  has  taken  some 
action  to  pursue  that  complaint. 

The  result  of  that  low  pressure  envi- 
ronment is  obvious.  The  FEC,  which 
has  other  duties  and  has  been  consist- 
ently understaffed,  pushes  the  en- 
forcement function  to  the  bottom  of 
its  priority  list.  The  perception  of  the 
public,  and  the  candidates,  is  that  the 
FEC  expects  voluntary  compliance 
and  that  violations  are  either  ignored 
or  punished  so  lightly  that  deterrence 
through  penalties  is  nonexistent. 

I  have  recently  Introduced  the  Fair 
Campaign  Enforcement  Act.  Senator 
BoREN,  the  acknowledged  conscience 
of  the  Senate  on  election  reform,  is  a 
cosponsor.  I  sincerely  hope  that  every 
Member  of  this  body  who  believes  in 
the  rule  of  law  and  the  heed  for  elec- 
tion regulation  of  any  type  will  join  us 
in  cosponsoring  this  legislation. 

As  long  as  you  believe  that  elections 
should  be  regulated  in  some  manner, 
the  regulation  should  be  enforced  or 
the  law  is  worse  than  useless.  Its  very 
existence  becomes  the  object  of  deri- 
sion and  an  example  of  legislative  im- 
potence. No  one  who  believes  in  our 
system  can  permit  that  situation  to 
continue. 

A  major  object  of  the  revisions  we 
have  offered  is  to  encourage  private 
enforcement  as  a  complement  to  FEC 
action.  Under  that  legislation,  where 
the  Commission  falls  to  swiftly  and  ef- 
fectively enforce  the  law,  there  you 
wlU  immediately  find  a  private  person 
with  a  public  interest  to  protect.  We 
will  restore  to  the  law  the  respect  and 
deterrence  it  must  have  to  fulfill  its 
role  as  the  regulator  of  society. 

In  the  futtire,  I  will  discuss  in  detail 
the  manner  in  which  the  bill  effects 
those  changes.  For  now,  let  me  simply 


say  that,  if  there  is  any  election  law 
worth  having,  then  that  law  is  worth 
enforcing,  and  I  urge  this  body  to  sup- 
port that  enforcement  as  much  as  it 
supports  a  fair,  honest,  open,  and 
democratic  electoral  process. 


ILLITERACY 


Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  to 
express  my  deep  concern  over  the 
growing  problem  of  ilUteracy  in  our 
Nation. 

Present  evidence  indicates  that  mil- 
lions of  Americans  do  not  have  the 
minimal  skills  necessary  to  function  in 
our  society.  These  people  cannot  read 
a  newspaper,  fill  out  a  Job  application, 
read  a  ballot,  or  imdeistand  a  warning 
label  on  a  bottle  of  medicine. 

Although  definitions  of  illiteracy 
vary,  there  can  be  no  densrlng  the 
scope  of  this  problem  In  the  United 
States.  The  latest  administration  fig- 
ures estimate  that  17  to  21  million 
American  adults,  13  percent  of  the 
population,  are  illiterate  by  the  sim- 
plest tests  of  everyday  reading,  writ- 
ing, and  comprehension.  Additionally, 
38  million  adults  have  not  completed 
high  school  and  are  estimated  to  have 
only  marginal  abilities  to  perform 
these  tasks. 

If  these  numbers  are  correct,  almost 
one-third  of  the  adult  American  popu- 
lation lacks  the  basic  abilities  to  par- 
ticipate effectively  in  everyday  life. 
The  effect  of  these  numbers  on  our 
economic  productivity  and  national  se- 
curity are  staggering.  An  additional 
effect  of  widespread  ilUteracy  is  the 
lack  of  an  informed  citizenry  capable 
of  actively  functioning  in  a  democracy. 

I  would  now  like  to  highlight  three 
particular  areas  of  concern  that  may 
be  attributed  to  illiteracy.  First,  illiter- 
acy is  most  harmful  to  those  with  the 
greatest  needs,  namely  the  poor  and 
minorities.  With  the  highest  rates  of 
Illiteracy  located  in  the  lowest  income 
levels,  little  opportimity  exists  for  eco- 
nomic self-Improvement  among  the 
poor  and  minorities,  crime  increases, 
and  dependence  on  federally  funded 
welfare  programs  grows. 

Second,  as  the  complexities  of  om* 
technologlcal  and  Information-orient- 
ed society  demand  ever  greater  skills, 
there  is  concern  that  the  number  of 
functional  illiterates  will  grow.  Em- 
ployers often  find  it  necessary  to  pro- 
vide extra  or  remedial  training  pro- 
grams for  employees  with  marginal 
reading  and  comprehension  skills. 
Similarly,  the  military  attracts  a  large 
percentage  of  recruits  with  a  reading 
ability  below  the  level  required  for 
job-related  reading  materials.  The 
only  possible  end  result  of  this  phe- 
nomenon is  a  decline  in  our  Nation's 
economic  productivity  and  national  se- 
curity. 

Third,  while  there  is  no  universally 
accepted  international  comparison  of 
literacy,  there  Is  little  doubt  that  the 
United  States  is  falling  behind  other 


leading  Western  nations  in  literacy 
levels.  The  future  twipitrations  of  thi« 
trend  are  a  lessening  of  our  ccMnpara- 
tive  technological  advantage,  a  decline 
in  American  worldwide  prestige,  and. 
most  likely,  an  increasing  trade  deficit. 
If  we,  as  a  nation,  cannot  teach  our 
citizens  simple  skills  like  reading  and 
writing,  then  how  is  our  Nation  sup- 
posed to  compete  effectively  In  an  in- 
creasingly complex  and  interdepend- 
ent world? 

Certainly,  not  all  of  our  Nation's 
problems  are  singularly  attributable  to 
illiteracy.  Nevertheless,  Illiteracy  is  a 
huge  drain  on  our  Nation's  resoiuces.  I 
cite  a  report  by  the  American  library 
Association  that  claims  functionally  il- 
literate adults  cost  our  society  $224 
billion  annually  in  welfare  pajrments, 
crime,  and  prison  costs.  Job  incompe- 
tence, lost  taxes,  and  remedial  educa- 
tion. In  a  time  of  huge  Federal  budget 
and  trade  deficits,  this  figure  is  pa- 
tently imacceptable.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Senate  to  strive  in  this 
session  toward  the  elimination  of  this 
burdensome  problem,  both  in  educat- 
ing currently  illiterate  adults  and 
making  sure  our  children  do  not  grow 
up  lacking  the  basic  skills  to  function 
in  our  society.  Through  the  alleviation 
of  illiteracy,  the  United  States  may 
improve  economic  productivity,  na- 
tional security,  and  technological  ad- 
vancement, and  gain  an  Informed  citi- 
zenry that  can  view  the  future  with 
courage  and  confidence. 


PHILIPPINES  NAIIONAL  DRUG 
POLICY 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President,  not 
long  ago,  I  voted  for  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 103.  reaffirming  the  support  of 
the  United  States  Government  for  the 
Government  of  the  Philippines  under 
the  leadership  of  I*resident  Corazon 
Aquino.  I  believe  that  we  are  witness- 
ing an  era  of  strength,  hope,  and  opti- 
mism in  the  Philippines.  We  want  our 
friend  to  be  strong  and  healthy 
again- both  politically  and  economi- 
cally. 

Those  of  us  who  have  been  watching 
for  a  sign  of  how  the  Philippines  in- 
tends to  conduct  its  trade  policy  are 
concerned  over  reports  of  a  new  na- 
tional drug  policy.  On  November  18. 
Health  Minister  Bengzon  announced 
the  development  of  a  national  drug 
policy  in  the  Philippines.  Certainly,  we 
support  and  applaud  efforts  by  the 
Philippines  health  ministry  to  devise 
ways  to  get  basic  medicines — through 
public  sector  health  programs— to  the 
large  percentage  of  people  In  that 
country— estimated  at  70  percent— 
who  could  not  otherwise  afford  them. 

I  am  concerned,  however,  that  the 
Philippine  Government  is  planning  to 
institute  a  policy  which  goes  signifi- 
cantly further.  I  have  been  Informed 
that  the  Government  intends  to  man- 
date limitations  on  the  kinds  of  drugs 
which  can  l>e  prescribed  by  doctors 
who  serve  the  smaller  elite  portion  of 
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the  pepwlation  there  who  currently 
enjoy  aeeees  to  today's  most  advanced 

The  tanpaet  of  restricting  the  range 
Off  drngs  that  would  be  available  to 
thli  segment  of  the  pomihitlon  Is  two 
fold: 

Pint,  it  would  deny  doctors  the  free- 
dom of  choice  to  determine  the  most 
■mroprlate  therai>y  for  a  given  illness. 

Seoond,  restricting  the  market  to 
select  products  would  discourage  in- 
vestment and  create  market  distor- 
tions Ineluding  inevitably  a  black 
market  for  drugs. 

Qtven  that  a  restricted  drug  list  is 
Ukety  to  favor  those  drugs  manufac- 
tured locally,  the  net  effect  will  be  a 
disguiaed  market  reserve  policy  for 
pharmaceuticals.  The  impact  of  this 
on  the  foreign  investor's  interest  in 
the  FhlU|9lnes  is  obvious. 

The  UJBb  industry  is  concerned  that 
IftniitfT  Bengaon  might  seek  to  have 
President  Aquino  issue  an  Executive 
order  to  institute  this  proposed  nation- 
al drug  policy  before  the  elections  in 
May.  The  fear  is  that  such  a  policy 
wHI  set  the  stage  for  a  closed  market 
in  the  PhlUnrfnes. 

I  believe  that  this  would  be  a  blow  to 
the  development  of  our  respective 
trading  positions  and  I  hope  that 
President  Aquino  staves  off  any  in- 
roads into  a  free  and  open  Philippine 
market. 


CHARTER  77  ANNIVERSARY 
RESOLUTION 

Mr.  FRE8SLER.  Mr.  President, 
Gsechoslovakia's  human  rights  record 
is  one  of  the  worst  In  Eastern  Europe. 
I  have  spoken  to  the  Senate  twice 
before  on  this  matter  and  will  be  com- 
menting further  on  it  throughout  this 
year. 

Today  I  would  like  to  call  attention 
to  a  concurrent  resolution  commemo- 
rating the  10th  anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  Charter  77.  the  leading 
CtechoslovaUan  human  rights  group. 
I  submitted  the  concurrent  resolution 
last  week  in  the  Senate  following  its 
submittal  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives by  Congressman  Hoyer  of  liftary- 
land.  This  Senator  is  indebted  to  the 
fine  woik  of  the  Commission  on  Secu- 
rity and  Cooperation  in  Europe— also 
known  as  the  Helsinki  Commission— in 
drafting  the  key  provisions  of  this  res- 
olution. 

The  Ccmunlsslon  has  offices  here  in 
CoDgreiB  and  consists  of  18  Members 
of  Cmgreas— three  appointees  of  the 
President  and  a  small  but  very  capable 
staff.  It  was  established  by  law  in  1976 
to  maintain  compliance  with  the  1875 
Helsinki  final  act's  human  rights  pro- 
visions. The  Commission  carries  out 
this  remwnslblllty  in  a  thorough  and 
profevloaal  manner.  It  is  led  by  our 
dlsttngnlshed  colleagues.  Senators 
DaCoMCiin  and  lyAitATO. 

The  Charter  77  anniversary  resolu- 
tion, Senkte  Concurrent  Resolution 
31— and  its  companion  measure.  House 


Concurrent  Resolution  14— commends 
the  Csechoslovakian  human  rights 
group  on  its  10th  anniversary,  calls 
upon  the  Government  of  Czechoslova- 
kia to  cease  its  persecution  of  those  in- 
volved in  Charter  77  and  other  himian 
rights  activities,  and  commends  the 
United  States  representatives  to  the 
Vienna  review  meeting  of  the  Confer- 
ence on  Security  and  Cooperation  In 
Europe  for  raising  with  Czechoslovaki- 
an  authorities  the  issue  of  human 
rights  persecution. 

Charter  77  began  as  a  group  of 
about  250  people  who  signed  a  charter 
dedicating  themselves  to  protect  prin- 
ciple VII  of  the  Helsinki  Final  Act. 
That  principle  contains  a  commitment 
to  "respect  hiunan  rights  and  funda- 
mental freedoms,  including  the  free- 
dom of  thought,  conscience,  religion  or 
belief,  for  all  without  distinction  as  to 
race,  sex,  language,  or  religion."  The 
group  now  includes  over  1,000  Czecho- 
slovakians  who  provide  information  to 
the  rest  of  the  world  on  developments 
in  Csechoslovakia.  They  also  maintain 
a  dladog  with  human  rights  activists  in 
other  Eastern  European  nations.  They 
have  been  outspoken  in  publicly  de- 
fending their  fellow  citizens  who  have 
been  unjustly  accused.  Charter  77 
signers  have  experienced  imprison- 
ment, exile,  police  harassment  and 
other  persecutions  because  they  have 
dared  to  support  human  rights.  This 
persecution  has  extended  to  their  fam- 
ilies— even  to  children.  Several  are 
now  in  prison. 

Mr.  President,  earlier  this  year  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  Czechoslovak 
National  Council  of  America  issued  a 
statonent  on  the  10th  anniversary  of 
the  founding  of  Charter  77.  That 
statonent  identifies  the  following 
commitment  assumed  by  Charter  sup- 
porters: 

By  signing,  the  signatories  do  not  become 
memltere  of  any  organization;  they  only 
assume  the  obligation  that  they  will,  within 
self -defined  limits  of  the  possible,  call  atten- 
tion to  illegal  violations  of  human  rights  by 
the  regime  and  that  they  wiU  assist  its  vic- 
tims. .  .  .  It  is  a  movement  of  civic  initiative; 
anyone  who  signs  becomes  a  "Chartist": 
workers  and  intellectuals,  technicians  and 
Journalists,  priests  and  atheists,  people  who 
have  been  oppressed  as  well  as  their  former 
oppressors. 

The  statement  of  the  Czechoslovak 
National  CoiuicU  of  America  gives  this 
description  of  the  persecution  experi- 
enced by  Charter  77  activists: 

They  are  isolated— many  people  avoid 
them  out  of  fear  of  persecution.  They  are 
openly  accompanied  by  secret  policemen  ev- 
erywhere they  go. 

In  fact,  I  personally  witnessed  police 
harassment  of  Chartists  in  Prague  last 
summer.  The  statement  continues: 

They  must  report  at  police  stations  some- 
times as  often  as  three  times  a  day.  Their 
telephones  are  bugged  or  diaconnected. 
Their  mail  is  controlled  or  not  delivered. 
They  are  barred  from  any  but  the  lowest 
manaal  Jobs:  Stokers,  window  cleaners, 
night  watchmen,  street  sweepers.  They  are 
contbiually  transferred  from  one  Job  to  an- 
other. Their  apartments  are  subject  to  fre- 


quent seaiches  and  their  property  is  arbi- 
trarily confiacated.  They  are  often  arrested, 
interrogated,  repeatedly  accused,  prosecut- 
ed, sentenoed  and  imprisoned.  OccasioDaUy, 
they  are  attacked  and  beaten  by  unknown 
assailants;  from  time  to  time,  some  of  them 
are  locked  up  in  insane  asylums  to  undergo 
psychiatrio  treatment.  Their  children  are 
not  allowed  a  higher  education  and  are  ob- 
jects of  ridicule  of  teachers  and  other 
pupils.  Sosaettmes  they  are  encouraged  by 
threats  and  promises  to  stop  their  activity 
or  to  emivnte.  This  has  been  their  way  of 
life  for  years,  for  ten  years  for  some— with- 
out any  rtal  hope  of  relief,  fortified  only 
with  the  feeling  of  responsibility,  personal 
integrity,  f ivlc  duty  and  the  honor  of  their 
country. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  eloquent  testi- 
mony to  the  determination  of  those 
who  wish  to  be  free  of  arbitrary  gov- 
ernment interference  in  the  enjoy- 
ment to  basic  human  rights.  Based  on 
the  effectiveness  of  Charter  77  activ- 
ists' efforts,  the  Helsinki  Commission 
has  nominated  them  for  the  Nobel 
Peace  Prfee.  Aside  from  the  Czechoslo- 
vakian  Oovemment  adopting  policies 
more  resi^tful  of  human  rights,  I  can 
think  of  no  more  fitting  tribute  to  the 
enduring  work  of  this  group. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  say,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  Charter  77  and  the  Czecho- 
slovakian  dissidents  do  not  have  a 
strong  constituent  group  in  the  United 
States  as  many  other  dissident  groups 
in  Eastern  Europe  have,  but  they  are 
suffering,  they  are  struggling,  and 
they  are  the  light  of  freedom  In  that 
part  of  the  world. 

It  is  good  for  us  to  give  them  encour- 
agement, to  let  them  know  that  some- 
body cares.  That  Is  the  purpose  of  my 
concurrent  resolution  and  Congress- 
man HotER's  resolution  in  the  House. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 


CENTEHNIAL  of  BESSEMER,  AL 

Mr.  HilFLJN.  Mr.  President,  I  am  de- 
lighted to  rise,  today,  to  congratulate 
each  of  the  citizens  of  Bessemer.  AL, 
on  thetr  centennial  anniversary. 
Events  and  banquets  have  been  held 
in  February  and  March,  and  with  fes- 
tivals, balls,  and  parades  the  people  of 
Bessemer  will  mark  their  100th  birth- 
day on  April  12,  1987.  I  am  certain 
that  it  will  be  a  festive  and  memorable 
time  for  all. 

Although  Bessemer  was  founded  at 
the  height  of  the  American  Industrial 
Revolution  in  1887,  it  was  settled 
many  years  before  this  and  had  al- 
ready eqjoyed  a  long  history  by  the 
time  of  its  formal  organization.  Ex- 
plorers la  the  18th  century  had  recog- 
nized the  enormous  resources  that  the 
site  of  Bessemer  had  to  offer  and  re- 
ported "a  mountain  of  iron"  and  "coal 
lying  above  the  surface"  near  the  War- 
rior River. 

However,  farmers  were  the  first  to 
settle  the  scenic,  rolling  green  hills, 
and  Daniel  Boone  was  reportedly  a  vis- 
itor at  the  Sadler  Home,  a  stopover  for 
19th  century  travelers  which  is  now  on 
the  National  Register  of  Historic 
Places.  It  was,  surprisingly,  farmers 


who  first  took  advantage  of  the  re- 
sources of  the  area.  In  the  1830's,  a 
group  of  farmers  decided  to  build  a 
small  forge  to  make  iron  for  their 
plows,  kettles,  wagon  wheels,  and 
other  farm  equipment.  With  the  aid  of 
Daniel  Hillnian,  a  forge  builder,  the 
Roupes  Valley  Iron  Works  Forge  was 
built  where  the  comers  of  Jefferson, 
Shelby,  Bibb,  and  Tuscaloosa  Counties 
meet.  These  furnaces  produced  iron 
untU  Union  soldiers  captured  the  giant 
sandstone  structures  in  March  1865. 
The  furnaces  are  now  part  of  the  Tan- 
nehill  Historical  State  Park  and  in 
1976,  as  part  of  the  celebration  of  the 
bicentennial  of  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence, one  of  the  furnaces  was 
restored  and  produced  iron  for  the 
first  time  in  111  years. 

As  the  South  struggled  to  rebuild 
after  the  War  Between  the  States,  the 
American  Industrial  Revolution 
reached  its  height.  An  industrialist 
named  Henry  P.  DeBardeleben  recog- 
nized the  enormous  potential  of  those 
beautiful  hills  which  had  formerly 
been  settled  by  farmers.  He  formulat- 
ed plans  for  a  new  industrial  city 
which  would  ensure  the  industrial 
emergence  of  Alabama  and  the  South. 
In  1886  he  purchased  4,000  acres  of 
land  and  marked  off  blocks  for  the 
downtown  area  of  the  city  he  envi- 
sioned near  the  Alabama  Great  South- 
em  Railway.  With  a  capital  of  $2  mil- 
lion he  built  new  furnaces,  coke  ovens, 
and  started  coal  mines.  Finally,  on 
April  12,  1887,  DeBardeleben  began 
selling  lots  for  business  in  the  city  he 
named  Bessemer,  after  the  great  Brit- 
ish scientist  who  invented  the  open 
hearth  method  of  producing  steel. 

Bessemer  was  an  Immediate  success. 
In  only  a  few  months,  the  city  had  a 
population  of  1,000  and  was  called 
"The  Marvel  City."  Ever  concerned 
with  the  appearance  of  Bessemer,  De- 
Bardeleben purchased  buildings  from 
the  1884  World's  Exposition  in  New 
Orleans,  had  them  dismantled,  moved, 
and  reassembled  in  Bessemer.  He  was 
also  determined  to  attract  other  busi- 
ness to  "the  marvel  city,"  and  invited 
George  M.  Pullman,  president  of  the 
Pullman  Palace  Car  Co.,  to  tour  the 
city.  The  manufacturer  of  the  Pull- 
man-standard railroad  cars  later 
became  one  of  Bessemer's  largest  em- 
ployers. Since  its  establishment,  Besse- 
mer has  lived  up  to  its  founder's  hopes 
of  being  an  industrial  center  for  Ala- 
bama and  for  the  South.  It  has  con- 
tributed much  to  the  economic  might 
of  our  State. 

The  city  of  Bessemer  is,  indeed,  a 
great  place  to  live  and  has  much  to 
offer.  For  100  years  Bessemer  has 
been  devoted  to  the  enrichment  and 
the  happiness  of  the  lives  of  its  citi- 
zens and  has  been  dedicated  to  the  de- 
velopment of  our  State.  The  events 
that  have  been  scheduled  to  celebrate 
the  anniversary  of  Bessemer  are  truly 
magnificent,  and  I  know  that  all  citi- 
zens, whether  they  are  able  to  partici- 
pate or  not,  will  be  filled  with  a  great 


sense  of  pride  as  their  heritage  and  as 
their  past  achievements  and  accom- 
plishments are  remembered  and  recog- 
nized. 

Yet,  this  centennial  anniversary  is 
not  merely  a  birthday  celebration. 
Rather,  It  offers  the  citizens  of  Besse- 
mer an  opportunity  to  look  into  their 
past  and  to  view  their  progress.  Those 
successes  which  have  been  realized  in 
the  past  and  which  are  reaching  frui- 
tion today  were  actually  Initiated  by 
the  many  great  citizens  who  labored  to 
make  Bessemer  a  better  place.  Now  is 
the  time  to  remember  those  whose  ef- 
forts have  culminated  in  all  that  Bes- 
semer now  has  to  offer. 

However,  keeping  one  foot  firmly  en- 
trenched in  the  present  and  past,  the 
people  of  Bessemer  can  step  forward 
to  a  prosperous  and  revitalized  futiu^. 
The  children  of  today  will  be  planning 
for  the  sesquicentennial  celebration  of 
Bessemer  in  just  50  short  years.  The 
dreams  of  today  will  grow,  take  shape, 
and  matiu-e  between  now  and  then. 
During  this  centennial  anniversary,  as 
the  citizens  of  Bessemer  celebrate 
their  heritage  together,  I  urge  them  to 
also  dream  together  of  their  futiu% 
and  then  put  those  dreams  to  work. 

In  the  years  to  come,  I  know  that 
Bessemer  wiU  make  its  dreams  a  reali- 
ty, offering  even  more  to  its  people, 
our  State  and  our  Nation.  It  is  truly  "a 
marvel  city,"  because  of  the  spirit,  the 
drive,  and  the  determination  of  its  citi- 
zens. I  am  very  proud  to  have  the  op- 
portunity to  represent  the  people  of 
Bessemer,  and  I  look  forward  to  work- 
ing with  them  to  implement  their 
dreams.  In  this  effort,  we  will  see 
greater  progress  than  ever  before.  I 
believe"  that  Bessemer  will  be  at  the 
forefront  in  Alabama,  helping  to  lead 
us  into  the  21st  century  just  as  it  led 
the  way  into  the  20th  century. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  SENATOR 
EDWARD  ZORINSKY 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
deeply  saddended  to  learn  of  the 
death  of  my  good  friend  and  colleague. 
Senator  Edward  Zorinsky-  It  was  a 
great  shock  to  me  and  has  filled  the 
entire  Senate  with  an  enormous  sense 
of  loss.  I  am  reminded  of  the  words  of 
the  English  [>oet,  John  Donne;  "ask 
not  for  whom  the  bell  tolls,  it  tolls  for 
thee."  Indeed,  whether  conscious  of  it 
or  not,  every  citizen  of  our  Nation  has 
been  aiffected  by  the  death  of  Ed  Zor- 
insky.  In  all  he  did,  he  held  the  best 
interests  of  not  only  the  Nebraskans 
he  represented,  but  of  aU  Americans, 
as  tantamount.  His  actions  demon- 
strated the  great  responsibility  he 
held  for  all  citizens,  and  he  wiU  be 
missed. 

One  primary  area  in  which  the  ef- 
forts of  Ed  Zorinsky  will  be  missed  is 
in  agriculture.  The  American  farmer 
never  had  a  better  friend  than  Ed  Zor- 
insky. Ed  realized  that  the  family 
farm  is  the  backbone  of  America.  We 
worked  long  and  hard  together  on  the 


Agriculture  Committee  to  give  farmers 
a  fighting  change  through  the  adverse 
economic  and  weather  conditions  that 
have  threatened  their  ability  to  make 
a  living.  As  a  member  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Agricultural  Credit  and 
Rural  Electrification,  Ed  was  alarmed 
at  the  number  of  farm  bankruptcies 
which  have  recently  been  declared, 
and  had  vowed  to  take  immediate  cor- 
rective action. 

Furthermore,  Ed  shared  my  atti- 
tudes of  generally  being  a  fiscal  con- 
servative. He  joined  in  the  effort  to 
pass  the  constitutional  amendment  to 
balance  the  Federal  budget,  and  he 
recognized  the  great  dangers  posed  by 
deficit  spending  and  the  national  debt. 

Throughout  his  tenure  in  the  U.S. 
Senate,  I  believe  that  Ed  used  the  ex- 
perience he  had  gained  while  he 
served  as  the  mayor  of  Omaha.  He 
knew  where  his  responsibility  lay— 
with  the  people  of  Nebraska,  and  of 
the  United  States.  He  demonstrated 
his  availability  by  removing  the  door 
of  his  office  from  its  hinges  and  an- 
nouncing that  any  constituent  or  re- 
porter who  so  wished  could  enter  his 
office  whenever  he  was  present. 

Above  all  else,  Ed  was  a  person  who 
was  down  to  Earth.  He  knew  where  his 
roots  were  and  what  he  was  elected 
for— to  serve  the  people  of  Nebraska— 
not  himself.  In  the  District  of  Colmn- 
bia  you  sometimes  meet  people  and 
elected  officials  who  have  lost  sight  of 
this  fact.  They  may  work  to  increase 
their  standing  in  the  public  eye  with- 
out actually  working  to  substantively 
serve  those  who  elected  them.  That 
was  never  the  case  with  Ed  Zorinsky— 
and  never  would  have  t>een.  He  knew 
what  his  punx>se  was,  and  he  pursued 
that  goal  with  undevlating,  tireless  ef- 
forts. 

Ed  Zorinsky  will  be  greatly  missed, 
yet  I  know  that  his  example  will  long 
be  remembered.  He  followed  a  path 
that  was  largely  nonpartisan,  opting 
instead  to  view  legislation  and  Issues 
on  their  own  merits.  He  was  an  out- 
standing American,  and  an  outstand- 
ing Nebraskan.  He  was  filled  with  the 
greatest  integrity,  and  Industry.  His 
al>sence  will,  indeed,  be  felt  by  alL 

I  would  like  to  extend  my  most  heart- 
felt condolences  to  Cece  Zorinsky  and 
to  the  entire  family.  Though  I  am  sure 
that  they  are  overwhelmed  with  grief, 
I  hope  they  will  find  comfort  in  the 
inunense  record  of  public  service  and 
in  the  memory  of  Ed  Zorinsky. 


TRIBUTE  TO  ED  LOWDER 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
deeply  saddened  by  the  death  of 
Edward  Lewis  Lowder,  of  Montgom- 
ery, AL.  He  was  a  great  citizen  of  my 
State  and  of  our  Nation.  Ed  Lowder 
was  a  man  who  had  a  great  love  for 
life  and  for  his  fellow  man.  He  was 
genuinely  interested  in  the  lives  and 
happiness  of  all.  He  inspired  great  loy- 
alty and  friendship  in  all  he  met. 
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enormou«ly  Industrious,  and 
vorkad  hard  throuclxMit  his  life.  He 
vaa  iMf«r  a  qutttar.  He  set  high  goals 
for  lili— nif  and  attainwi  his  dreams. 
Be  was  also  taii^ily  re^wcted.  admired. 
and  had  tbe  greatest  Integrity.  For 
any  joang  xaan  going  Into  business 
and  for  any  ■eaaoocd  business  execu- 
tive, Bd  Lowder  set  an  example  that 
aU  eould  learn  from.  Not  surprisingly. 
this  example  does  not  include  any 
kind  of  set  rich  qukk  system,  but. 
rather,  nphokis  the  precepts  of  hard 
work,  derotkn.  fairness,  and  Integrity. 
Ed  Lowder  was  as  sooceasful  as  he  was 
because  of  his  great  heart  and  his  per- 
sonal drive. 

Joe  Aidien  has  written  an  article  on 
Bd  Lowder  that  is  a  masterpriece,  I 
could  not  add  to  the  beauty  of  his  lan- 
guage. This  artlde  m>peared  in  the 
Pebmary  M.  1987  edition  of  the  Mont- 
gomery Independent.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Con- 
oaassioiuL  Raooas. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 

was   ordered  to  be   printed   in   the 

RacxjBB.  as  follows: 

m«B  the  Ifonttomery  Independent.  Feb. 
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VtoM    OoCTTT    AoKirr    to    a    Busimss 

Ttooov— Tax  Dbath  op  a  Orxat  Salks- 

KAir  B»  laOWTBS 

(By  Joe  AzbeU) 

Edward  Lewla  Lowder  kept  a  imaU  clip- 
pine  under  the  gimam  top  of  hla  desk  for 
msny  yean.  It  was  a  saying  his  friend  and 
builiMH  partner,  Aaron  Aronov,  repeated 
■gain  and  »s****  "Make  no  small  dreams. 
There  ia  no  magic  In  them." 

Ed  Lowder  never  liad  a  small  dream.  He 
told  young  bustneas  novices,  "Shoot  for  the 
moon.  If  you  miss,  you  might  still  hit  a 
star." 

-  Lowder.  one  of  tbe  last  of  the  great 
onpire  builders  here,  lived  by  rules:  1.  Never 
leave  an  old  friend  to  make  a  new  one;  2. 
Always  sit  on  the  front  row  at  a  meeting;  3. 
Walk  fast:  4.  Keep  your  love  life  straight. 

"And  always  keep  the  10  commandments. 
Tbose  are  aU  the  laws  you  will  ever  need," 
He  added. 

If  you  study  Ed  Lowder's  73  years  on  this 
earth  for  a  secret  to  his  phenomenal  suc- 
aam,  two  keys  surface;  hard  work  and  goal 
aetttng.  He  made  goals  for  every  dngle  day, 
Jnnhidtng  Sundaya.  Some  were  impossible. 
Somehow  be  made  them  hr-ppen. 

In  a  masterful  eulogy  to  Lowder's  life  at 
his  services  Dr.  John  Ed  Mathiaon  said,  "Ed 
would  tell  you  to  set  a  goaL  If  you  missed 
the  goal,  he  would  tell  you  that  you  didn't 
worit  hard  enough.  If  you  exceeded  the  goal. 
he  would  say.  'Tou  didn't  set  the  goal  high 
enough.'" 

Lowder  soared  with  eagles  in  all  of  his 
thinking  That's  why  he  liked  eagles  for  in- 
signlaa.  "Aim  high  as  an  Bule  flies,"  he  told 
his  sons.  Bobby,  Jtamny  aiMl  Tommy.  They 
followed  hla  advice  to  their  own  successes. 

Ed  Lowder  died  a  multi-millionaire,  prob- 
ably many  times  over.  He  lived  simply,  an 
unaswimlng.  modest  man.  often  eating 
lunch  at  a  woridng  folks'  cafe  with  mechan- 
ica,  Mtnttatian  workers,  state  employees, 
"the  salt  of  the  earth"  he  called  them. 

Donna  WOaon.  his  secretary  for  the  last 
U  yearn  said.  "Even  riding  an  elevator  was 
an  adventure  with  Mr.  Lowder.  If  he  caught 
the  elevator  on  the  fifth  floor  of  a  building, 
he  would  Imow  the  names  and  business  of 


everybody  on  the  elevator  by  the  time  It 
readied  the  ground  floor.  He  was  Intrigued 
by  the  whole  human  race." 

ThMe  at  his  funeral  came  from  through- 
out Alabama  and  the  South,  millionaire 
bankera,  real  estate  moguls,  insurance  ty- 
coons, waitresses,  service  station  attendants. 
Janitors,  powerful  political  leaders,  but 
mostly  old  friends  who  had  met  Ed  Lowder 
and  loved  him  along  the  way.  Some  of  them 
he  made  millionaires. 

At  1  p.m.,  an  hour  before  the  funeral, 
every  seat  at  Memory  Chapel  was  taken. 
Even  halls  were  crowded.  By  2  p.m.,  cars 
were  snaked  up  Into  Greenwood  Cemetery 
for  one  of  the  biggest  funerals  in  the  histo- 
ry of  Montgomery.  There  wasn't  a  place  for 
one  more  person  to  sit  or  stand  at  funeral 
time. 

The  hearse  with  Ed  Lowder's  body  aboard 
swung  off  the  asphalt  strip  with  the  long 
line  Of  cars  behind.  A  tent  was  placed  over  a 
freshly-dug,  flower-surrounded  grave.  Final 
words  were  spoken  by  Dr.  Mathlson  and 
Rev.  Hal  McNeely  before  the  closed  mahog- 
any (Bsket  was  lowered  into  the  red  earth. 

EA  Lowder  was  home,  so  to  speak.  The 
grave  site  was  under  tall  hardwoods  and 
pine^  on  a  little  knoll  overlooking  a  sim- 
kissed  pond  where  clouds  were  reflected  in 
the  water.  It  was  cold  and  a  little  windy  and 
starlings  lined  up  on  a  tree  branch  to  watch 
the  funeral.  It  was  a  lot  like  Washington 
County  where  Ed  Lowder  had  grown  up  as  a 
farmboy  in  an  old  farm  house  of  cobalt 
toned  wood  and  out  back  an  outhouse  and 
fenced  garden  with  a  scarecrow. 

Folks  around  Cortelyou,  Leroy  and  Wa- 
gerville,  said  Ed  Lowder  was  bom  with  a 
natural  ability  to  trade.  He  would  trade 
marbles,  tops,  old  magazines,  anything  of 
value  and  usually  came  out  b^t  of  the  deal. 
He  slaughtered  cattle,  sold  beef  to  neigh- 
bors and  learned  early  quality  meant  more 
than  quantity.  He  made  ice  cream  in  a 
home-made  bucket  to  sell  weekends.  He 
drove  a  logging  truck  until  past  nightfall. 
He  was  always  muscular  with  a  coach's 
buUd.  In  the  summer,  he  picked  peaches  by 
the  bushel  in  North  Carolina.  He  wore  old 
clothes  and  half -soled  shoes. 

With  little  money,  but  all  of  it  saved  from 
his  trading  and  hard  work  enterprises,  Ed 
achieved  a  dream  in  1930  when  he  enrolled 
at  Auburn,  then  Alabama  Polytechnic  Insti- 
tute. He  crammed  and  worked  at  odd  Jobs. 
At  20,  he  got  his  bachelor  of  science  degree. 
He  stayed  on  at  Auburn  on  a  fellowship  to 
get  a  master's  degree  in  soil  chemlsty.  Final- 
ly in  1936  he  headed  for  Lawrence  County 
to  be  as  assistant  county  agent  for  depres- 
sion period  farmers.  At  24,  he  became  Pick- 
ens County  extension  agent  and  constantly 
was  apologizing  to  older  farmers  for  offer- 
ing crop  advice. 

Alcaig  the  way,  he  met  and  fell  in  love 
with  Catherine  Kennedy  of  Greenville.  He 
had  first  seen  her  in  Auburn  where  she  had 
been  a  secretary  for  one  of  the  schools.  He 
often  said,  "That's  the  one  smart  thing  I 
have  done  in  my  life." 

In  1942,  he  went  into  the  service  as  a  lieu- 
tenant, ended  up  in  France  just  after  D- 
Day,  and  was  decorated  with  five  battle 
stars  and  the  Bronze  Star.  In  1946.  Lowder. 
discharged  a  major,  was  back  In  Pickens 
County  as  county  agent  when  he  was  tapped 
for  an  impossible  mission,  formation  of  a 
mutual  Insurance  company  for  Alabama 
Farm  Bureau  members  who  were  either 
charged  excessive  rates  by  regular  compa- 
nies for  fire  and  auto  coverage  or  were 
turned  down  as  too  risky. 

Lowder  came  rolling  into  Montgomery 
with  a  headful  of  dreams.  He  had  already 
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started  setting  goals.  One  of  his  goals  was  to 
be  a  mUUonalre. 

Walter  Itandolph.  nationally  known  vice 
president  af  the  American  Farm  Bureau  (he 
turned  doira  the  presidency)  and  president 
of  the  Alabama  Farm  Bureau,  and  E.E. 
Hale,  widely  respected  farm  and  timber 
leader,  disovered  Lowder  and  hired  him  as 
the  man  to  get  the  insurance  company  off 
the  grounC  Auburn  University  folks  said  to 
Lowder,  "Be  doesn't  know  when  to  quit." 
Randolph  once  told  this  writer,  "Ed 
Lowder's  ttie  kind  of  fellow  that  you  give  a 
Job  to  do  when  you  know  it  can't  be  done 
and  he'U  do  it." 

With  $19,000  In  borrowed  money  and  Jane 
Costln  for  a  secretary  Ed  Lowder  moved 
into  the  "home  office"  of  the  Alabama 
Farm  Buseau  Mutual  Casualty  Insurance 
Company.  The  "home  office"  was  a  little 
school-type  desk  in  a  dark  hallway  outside 
RE.  Hale'i  office  In  the  old  Shepherd  BuUd- 
ing  at  Molton  and  Montgomery. 

"If  I  got  a  telephone  call.  I  had  to  go  into 
Mr.  Hale's  office  to  take  it.  I  made  my  calls 
the  same  way.  I  didn't  have  a  telephone." 
Lowder  later  recalled. 

From  that  hallway  desk,  the  Alabama 
Farm  Bureau  company  became  a  model  for 
the  natios.  one  of  the  greatest  successes 
ever  among  Farm  Bureau  companies.  Soon 
the  company  moved  to  a  bottom  floor  in  a 
white  stucco  apartment  building  on  Church 
Street.  Tom  Weston,  now  head  of  the  State 
Insurance  Fund,  remembered  he  was  a 
tenant  in  an  apartment  on  the  third  floor. 

The  company  grew  by  leaps  and  bounds. 
Tommy  Thompson  Joined  the  company. 
Tommy  Maynor.  editor  of  the  Alabama 
Farm  Bureau  News,  was  promoting  the  com- 
pany in  the  Farm  Bureau  newspaper.  Mary 
Durden  became  Ed  Lowder's  secretary. 

Lowder  Came  to  work  at  4  ajn.  and  left  at 
10  pjn.  many  days.  He  ran  everywhere  he 
went.  His  office  was  behind  French  doors  In 
a  cramped  area.  Soon  he  had  built  the  com- 
pany to  a  point  that  upstairs  apartments 
were  vacated  and  offices  moved  in.  Then  the 
fledging  company  did  what  some  real  estate 
oldtimers  here  called  a  "crazy  thing." 
Lowder  aad  Randolph  convinced  directors 
to  buy  a  big  strip  of  land  on  the  Southern 
Bypass  to  build  a  home  office. 

It  turned  out  to  be  one  of  the  smartest 
golden  moves  ever.  Farm  Bureau  even  decid- 
ed to  sell  Baptists  part  of  the  land  across 
the  strtet  where  the  Baptist  complex  is  now 
located.  People  like  Phil  Richardson,  Jim 
Richardson  and  Jerry  Wynne  came  on 
board  along  with  Thad  Salmon,  Donald 
Pierce  and  many  others. 

Lowder  was  executive  vice  president  and 
chief  executive  officer  of  the  Farm  Bureau 
companies  now  offering  multiple  lines  of 
fire,  auto  and  life  protection  to  Farm 
Bureau  members.  Randolph  was  president. 

One  reason  for  the  success  was  Ed 
Lowder's  originality.  He  came  up  with  an 
idea  for  a  TV  spot,  "Mama,  it's  the  Farm 
Bureau  man!"  played  by  Dixie  Turner  Elam. 
daughter  af  Country  Music  Entertainer  and 
Artist  Jack  Turner  who  had  a  country  show 
on  WSFA-TV. 

Verd  V.  MitcheU,  Jr.  handled  the  advertis- 
ing for  Farm  Bureau  Insurance  for  almost 
30  years  and  produced  the  spot  with  Turn- 
er's help.  It  was  so  popular  Mitchell  was 
called  by  agents  to  run  it  again  and  again 
for  years.  It  is  still  remembered  today. 

"Ed  had  a  magic  about  him  when  it  came 
to  selling.  He  knew  what  the  people 
wanted."  BSitchell  recalls.  By  the  way,  Dixie 
is  now  41,  mother  of  three  children  and  was 
recently  honored  by  the  Farm  Bureau. 
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(One  time.  Lowder  tried  to  buy  WSFA- 
TV,  then  WCOV-TV,  and  a  couple  of  radio 
stations.  All  turned  him  down  In  the  1950'8. 

At  the  time  of  his  death  from  cancer  Ed 
Lowder  had  sold  his  business  interests  to  his 
three  sons.  He  had  retired  from  Farm 
Bureau  Insurance  in  1980  and  operated 
from  The  Colonial  Companies'  office  on 
lower  Commerce. 

The  Lowder  dynasty  is  broken  up  into 
three  divisions  managed  by  the  three  sons, 
each  personally  trained  by  the  father. 

Bobby  Lowder  directs  banking,  broadcast- 
ing and  mortgage  divisions.  They  include 
the  statewide  Colonial  Banks,  Colonial 
Broadcasting  Co.,  and  Colonial  Mortgage 
Company.  These  companies  have  assets  in 
the  billions.  (Ed  Welch  is  president  of  Colo- 
nial Banks.) 

Tommy  Lowder  is  in  charge  of  the  impor- 
tant Colonial  Properties  Inc.,  which  include 
many  shopping  centers,  commercial  proper- 
ties, residential  and  apartment  properties, 
motels,  and  office  parks.  They  are  wide- 
spread and  run  into  multiple  millions. 

Jinuny  Lowder  oversees  Lowder  Construc- 
tion Co..  Colonial  Insurance  Agency,  Lowder 
Agency  and  is  president  of  The  Colonial 
Companies  Inc.  [Jimmy  Lowder  also  is  presi- 
dent of  American  Colonial  Life  Insurance 
Company,  an  old  line  legal  reserve  company 
with  huge  assets.  Paul  Miles  is  vice  presi- 
dent.] 

Sometime  before  his  death,  EA  Lowder  re- 
signed as  chairman  of  the  board  of  the  First 
Commerce  Cort>oration  of  New  Orleans 
which  owns  the  First  National  Bank  of 
Commerce,  second  largest  bank  in  Louisi- 
ana. Ian  Amof ,  a  close  friend  of  Lowder's,  is 
president  of  the  bank  and  served  as  one  of 
his  pallbearers. 

Lowder  had  become  personally  interested 
in  the  bank  when  it  was  at  a  low  ebb  and 
helped  to  guide  it  to  its  present  great  suc- 
cess. He  was  a  major  stockholder. 

At  various  times,  Lowder  owned  interests 
in  many  other  business  enterprises.  He  was 
a  director  and  stockholder  of  Kinder-Care 
since  its  early  development.  He  once  had  in- 
terests in  a  Georgia  natural  gas  company. 
At  one  time  he  was  a  partner  with  Tommy 
Dyas.  an  old  friend  from  Washington 
County  whom  he  met  through  his  sister. 
Elizabeth  Lowder  Moss,  in  Dyas  Chevrolet 
Co.  in  Aubum-Opellka.  He  later  sold  out  to 
Dyas,  Tommy  Dyas  said,  "He  was  the  best 
partner  a  man  could  ever  have." 

Even  R.C.  (Red)  Bamberg,  former  agricul- 
ture commissioner,  almost  ended  up  as  Ed 
Lowder's  first  business  partner.  While  at 
Auburn,  the  two  men  both  later  to  be 
county  agents,  heard  about  a  drug  store  for 
sale.  They  asked  Monk  Wright,  then  presi- 
dent of  a  bank  and  Auburn  mayor,  to  lend 
them  the  money  to  buy  it.  They  were  going 
to  call  it  "Ed  and  Red's"  but  Wright  turned 
them  down.  Instead  he  lent  the  money  to 
buy  the  store  to  Louie  James  who  defeated 
Wright  for  mayor  two  years  later.  Lowder 
kidded  Wright  about  the  incident  for  years. 

Aaron  Aronov  said  Ed  Lowder  was  a  great 
friend  and  wonderful  business  associate. 
They  owned  many  properties  together.  "We 
only  had  one  disagreement.  He  wanted  to 
meet  at  7  a.m.'to  discuss  business.  I  told  him 
I  was  a  9  ajn.  man.  We  finally  met  at  9  a.m. 
but  it  was  tough  to  convince  him." 

Aronov  teUs  the  story  of  one  partnership 
with  Lowder  with  a  chuckle.  "He  was  show- 
ing me  a  map  of  some  property  that  inter- 
ested him.  I  told  him  not  to  show  me  the 
map  as  I  was  probably  interested  In  the 
same  property.  Then  we  discussed  it.  I  said 
'Let's  buy   it  together.'   We  were  talking 


about  the  1,200  acres  of  what  was  caUed  the 
Oliver  property.  We  learned  Bill  Moore  had 
an  option  on  it.  So  we  made  a  deal  with 
Moore.  He  received  20  percent  for  his 
option,  the  Lowders  got  40  percent  and  the 
Aronovs  got  40  percent.  It's  the  Eastdale 
property  which  Includes  the  shopping  mail, 
a  strip  center,  500,000  square  feet  of  ware- 
house space,  apartments  and  other  proper- 
ty. In  aU  these  years  we  have  the  very  best 
relationship.  My  sons.  Jake  and  Owen,  have 
the  same  relationships  with  bis  sons. 
Jimmy,  Bobby  and  Tommy.  It's  just  been 
great."  Although  partners  in  some  projects, 
the  Aronovs  and  Lowders  are  competitive  in 
others. 

Auburn.  Lowder's  alma  mater,  was  always 
close  to  his  heart.  The  university  awarded 
him  a  doctorate.  He  endowed  two  professor- 
ships. His  son,  Bobby,  became  chairman  of 
the  board  of  trustees.  He  was  a  deacon 
emeritus  of  Trinity  Presbyterian  Church. 
Members  of  his  Bible  class  were  honorary 
pallbearers  at  his  funeral. 

EA  Lowder  said  that  he  learned  more  from 
service  on  the  board  of  the  old  Peoples 
Bank  and  Trust  Co.  than  anywhere  else.  He 
called  the  directors.  Aronov,  Oscar  Coving- 
ton, Les  Weinstein,  Hunter  Flack,  David 
Mussafer,  Spencer  H.  Longshore,  Milton 
Campbell.  John  Godbold,  Charles  Etenio, 
and  Jim  Kitchens,  the  smartest  group  of 
bankers  that  he  had  ever  sat  down  with  at 
the  time. 

A  heart  attack  and  cancer  finally  dealt  Ekl 
Lowder  the  blow  from  which  he  couldn't  re- 
cover. He  tried  hard.  An  auto  accident  in  his 
Cadillac  (he  generally  always  drove  an  Olds) 
sent  warning  signals  that  he  had  brain 
cancer.  He  kept  active  until  two  months  ago. 
As  Dr.  Mathison  said,  "When  they  finally 
gave  him  an  hour  to  live,  he  went  on  and 
lived  14  more  hours." 

Because  he  was  a  mover  and  shaker  Ed 
Lowder  often  was  controversial  but  every- 
one, friends  and  critics  alike,  admit  he  was  a 
charming  dynamo  of  energy  and  creativity. 
He  told  people  he  came  to  work  at  dawn  and 
worked  untU  dusk  because  "I'm  not  smart  as 
other  folks  so  I  have  to  work  harder."  When 
people  brought  him  business  deals  he  would 
say.  "I'm  not  smart  enough  to  understand 
that  business.  I  had  better  not  get  out  of  my 
field. "  And  he  didn't. 

A  few  months  ago,  we  were  relaxing  to- 
gether and  he  told  me.  "You  know  the 
greatest  richness  that  Catherine  and  I  have 
are  our  three  sons.  (He  pointed  to  their  pic- 
ture on  the  wall.)  They  have  made  me 
proud.  A  father  couldn't  ask  for  three  finer 
sons.  They  and  our  grandchildren  have 
made  our  lives  complete." 

Charlotte  Cotney,  executive  assistant  to 
Bobby  Lowder,  said  it  best:  "There  will 
never  be  but  one  Mr.  Ed  Lowder.  He  was  the 
smartest  man  I  ever  met  and  the  most  down 
to  earth."  She  spoke  for  scores  of  Lowder 
friends  like  Ham  Wilson.  Taylor  Hardin. 
Wilson  Still,  Young  Boozer,  Dick  McOowan. 
Dr.  Fred  Campbell,  and  many  others. 

This  is  one  time  when  the  man  is  bigger 
than  the  legend.  It  will  take  some  doings  for 
the  legend  to  catch  up  with  the  man  for  all 
of  his  dreams  were  big  ones. 

Goodbye,  old  friend. 


My  very  good  friends  are  nominees 
to  become  Alaskans  of  the  Tear.  As  a 
former  recipient  of  that  award,  I  have 
been  asked  to  be  present  to  honor  the 
winner  this  year. 

Following  that  time,  I  will  go  to  once 
again  visit  with  a  very  sick  relative 
whose  extended  stay  in  a  convalescent 
hospital  has  now  become  indefinite, 
and  she  must  have  help  in  settling  her 
personal  affairs. 

For  those  reasons,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  I  may  be  excused  from 
attendance  of  the  Senate  from  4  p.m. 
today  until  the  close  of  business 
March  31. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ABSENCE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
leave  Washington  at  4  p.m.  today  to 
attend  the  Alaskan  of  the  Tear  award 
and  dinner  tomorrow  evening  in  An- 
chorage. 


GOV.  SAMUEL  H.  SHAPIRO 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
pay  very  brief  tribute  to  a  great  public 
servant  in  Illinois. 

Sam  Shapiro  became  the  Governor 
of  Illinois.  I  served  with  him  in  the 
legislature.  My  colleague.  Senator 
Dixon,  also  served  with  him  in  the 
State  legislature. 

He  was  by  any  standard  a  really  fine 
public  servant.  He  lived  up  to  the 
phrase  "public  servant." 

He  became  Lieutenant  Governor  of 
Illinois  and  then  became  Governor  of 
Illinois. 

He  and  his  wife,  Gertrude,  who  un- 
fortunately died  a  couple  of  years  ago, 
had  no  children  and  in  a  very  real 
sense  they  adopted  the  people  of  the 
State  of  Illinois. 

He  was  a  person  who  led  in  many 
fields:  for  example,  the  field  of  mental 
health.  He  was  clearly  a  pioneer.  One 
of  the  State  mental  institutions  now  is 
named  for  Samuel  Shapiro. 

He  has  been  praised  by  people  of 
both  political  parties  since  his  death. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  print  in 
the  RxcoRO  a  statement  by  Governor 
Thompson  about  Samuel  Shapiro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

STATncnrr  or  Gov.  Samttxl  H.  Shapibo 

Illinois  has  lost  a  distinguished  public 
servant,  a  man  with  a  strong  Interest  in  gov- 
ernment and  a  dedication  to  delivering  the 
best  p>ossible  services  to  people  throughout 
this  SUte. 

Sam  Shapiro  was  a  man  much  loved  in  Il- 
linois politics.  He  always  maintained  his  In- 
terest in  State  government  and  making  it 
better. 

In  his  many  years  as  a  State  legislator. 
Lieutenant  (Governor  and  Governor,  Sam 
Shapiro  never  lost  touch  with  the  citizens 
who  placed  their  trust  in  him.  and  he  espe- 
cially win  be  remembered  for  his  successful 
efforts  to  expand  and  improve  services  to 
the  mentally  ill. 

We  came  to  office  from  opposing  political 
parties,  but  Sam  Shapiro  put  aside  party 
differences  to  work  with  this  Republican 
Governor  for  the  betterment  of  the  State. 
In  addition  to  offering  advice  on  an  Infor- 
mal basis,  he  also  served  as  co-chairman  of 
the  Election  Reform  Commission  In  I9U. 
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AlttKOOfh  be  left  otAoe  18  yean  ago,  Sam 
aiMMPlio  <tld  not  leave  public  life.  He  re- 
tamed  to  bla  borne  in  Kanicakee,  where  his 
pattUeal  career  bad  begun  aa  City  Attorney 
and  Stata'a  Attorney,  and  resumed  his  law 
peaetiee.  He  proved  that  he  still  had  much 
to  offer  tbe  people  of  Illinois  and  he  will  be 


Mr.  SDiON.  I  do  not  know  there  is 
anything  further  I  can  add.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. He  was  a  friend,  but  not  Just  a 
pergonal  friend  of  Path.  Suoh.  not 
Just  a  personal  friend  of  Senator  Alan 
Dixoii.  He  was  a  friend  of  the  i>eople 
of  the  State  of  DUnois.  He  was  a  friend 
of  wooA  government  He  was  the  friend 
of  the  finest  traditions  in  our  country. 

We  have  aU  suffered  a  loss  with  the 
death  of  Samuel  Sh^iro. 

I  yield  back  the  floor. 


GOVERNOR  SAM  SHAPIRO 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  Senator 
SxMOi  and  I  would  like  to  take  a  few 
moments  today  to  remember  a  great 
man— the  former  Governor  of  Illinois 
and  our  dear  friend.  Samuel  H.  Sha- 
piro. Sam  Shapiro  passed  away  on 
March  16  at  the  age  of  79. 

He  was  known  as  Mr.  Sam  to  many 
of  us  in  Illinois.  He  became  Governor 
in  1968  when  Otto  Kemer  left  office 
to  accept  an  i4>pointment  to  the  n.S. 
court  of  appeals. 

Before  becoming  Governor,  Sam 
Shapiro  long  served  the  people  of  Illi- 
nois. For  35  years,  he  devoted  himself 
to  a  career  in  public  service. 

He  began  that  career  in  1933  as  city 
attimiey  in  his  hometown  of  Kanka- 
kee, and  3  years  later,  he  took  on  the 
post  of  Kankakee  Coimty  State's  at- 
torney in  which  he  served  untU  1940. 
The  Illinois  House  was  fortunate  in 
having  Sam  as  a  14-year  member.  In 
1960.  he  was  elected  Lieutenant  Gov- 
ernor. As  our  current  Governor  Jim 
Thompson  said  last  week,  "Sam  Sha- 
piro was  a  man  much  loved  in  Illinois 
politics." 

He  did.  in  fact,  win  the  praise  of  all. 
Richard  B.  Ogllvle,  the  man  who  de- 
feated Sam  in  the  gubernatorial  elec- 
tion, said:  "We  became  close  personal 
friends  over  the  years.  I  will  miss  him. 
He  was  a  great  Dlinoisan." 

lb.  President,  Sam  Shapiro  was. 
above  aU,  a  himianitarian.  The  son  of 
an  Estonian  immigrant,  he  made  him- 
self available  for  public  service  even 
after  his  retirement  from  public  office. 
Much  of  his  work  revolved  around  the 
issue  of  mental  health.  During  his 
house  tenure.  Sam  Shapiro  cospon- 
sored  the  Illinois  mental  health  code, 
the  mental  deficiency  code,  and  other 
progressive  mental  health  legislation. 
and  he  was  chairman  of  the  mental 
health  commission  established  in  1955. 

His  work  encompassed  far  more  than 
his  political  and  legal  careers.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  American.  Illinois. 
and  Kankakee  County  Bar  Associa- 
tions, the  Kankakee  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, the  Country  Covenant  Club  of 


Illinois,  as  well  as  the  American 
Legion.  He  also  held  the  positions  as 
piresldent  of  B'nai  B'rith  and  the  na- 
tional president  of  the  fraternity 
Alpha  Epsilon  Pi. 

Senator  Simon  and  I  both  served 
with  Sam  Shapiro  in  the  Illinois 
House  and  witnessed  firsthand  his 
dedication  and  commitment  to  effec- 
tive and  compassionate  public  service. 

Today.  Mr.  President,  we  pay  tribute 
to  the  memory  of  a  great  man  and  a 
great  Illinoisan.  Sam  Shapiro's  contri- 
butions to  our  State  were  exceptional 
and  lasting.  We  mourn  his  passing  but 
we  rejoice  in  the  privilege  of  having 
known  him. 


I  QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
caU  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  important 
negotiations  are  going  on  right  now 
with  respect  to  amendments  to  the 
pending  measure.  I  understand  that  it 
may  take  a  while  to  work  out  the  lan- 
guage of  the  amendments  and  to  do 
the  other  paperwork. 

Rather  than  put  the  Senate  through 
a  long,  long  quorum  call,  and  keep 
Senators  on  the  floor  for  that  purpose. 
I  have  asked  the  managers.  Mr.  Prox- 
HiRX  and  Mr.  Garn,  and  the  Republi- 
can leader,  Mr.  Dole,  if  it  would  be 
possibly  profitable  for  the  Senate  to 
proceed  to  make  haste  just  a  little 
mort  slowly  than  just  now  and  have  a 
recess. 

So  I  think  that  is  the  best  way  to  ap- 
proach the  matter.  In  the  long  run  we 
may  make  more  progress. 


'     RECESS  UNTIL  1  P.M. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I.  there- 
fore, ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  stand  in  recess  until  1  p.m. 
todaQr. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Thereupon,  at  11:50  a.m..  the  Senate 
recessed  until  1:01  p.m.;  whereupon, 
the  Senate  reassembled  when  called  to 
order  by  the  Presiding  Officer  (Mr. 
Shelby). 


ORDER  OP  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  Senators 
are  stUl  negotiating  with  respect  to 
amendments  to  the  pending  measure. 
I  understand  it  will  take  a  little  while 
yet.    Rather    than    go    into    a    long 


quorum  call.  I  suggest  that  we  have  a 
brief  period  for  morning  business,  that 
Senators  be  permitted  to  speak  there- 
in up  to  10  minutes  each,  and  that  the 
period  not  extend  beyond  30  minutes. 
I  have  not  made  the  request  yet.  but  I 
think  that  would  be  a  good  utilization 
of  the  Senate's  time.  There  are  Sena- 
tors who  wish  to  make  some  speeches 
on  subjects  that  are  not  germane  to 
the  pending  measure. 

When  ]  refer  to  permitting  Senators 
to  speak  In  morning  business  or  a  con- 
sent order  permitting  Senators  to 
speak,  that  is  exactly  what  morning 
business  and  my  reference  to  it 
means — morning  business. 


POSTSCRIPT  TO  THE  SENATE'S 
HISTORY-MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD.  While  we  are  waiting  on 
somebody  to  speak,  may  I  say  that  I, 
from  time  to  time,  have  spoken  on  the 
U.S.  Senate  and  its  rules  and  its  proce- 
dures. As  a  matter  of  fact.  I  have  made 
89  speecHes  on  the  history  of  the  U.S. 
Senate  over  a  period  of  7  years,  going 
back  to  March  21,  1980.  Perhaps  a 
little  postscript  to  one  of  those  speech- 
es might  be  what  I  am  about  to  say  at 
this  moment. 

"Momkig  business"  and  the  "morn- 
ing hour"  do  not  mean  the  same.  The 
morning  hour  is  the  first  2  hours  after 
the  Senate  convenes  following  an  ad- 
journment. Morning  business  is  that 
period  within  the  morning  hour 
during  which  Senators  may  introduce 
resolutions,  bills,  petitions,  or  memori- 
als; committees  may  report  matters, 
and  certiiin  matters  come  over  from 
the  previous  day,  but  no  Senator  may 
speak  without  consent  other  than 
simply  to  stand  and  say,  "Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  send  to  the  desk  a  bill  on  so- 
and-so."  That  is  it.  So  if  Senators  are 
under  the  illusion  that  the  period  for 
morning  business  is  a  period  during 
which  Sffliators  have  a  right  to  speal^ 
that  is  not  the  case. 

That  it  the  reason  for  my  consent 
request  that  Senators  be  "permitted" 
to  speak  during  morning  business,  not 
that  there  be  a  "limitation"  on  speech- 
es during  morning  business.  To  ask 
that  there  be  a  limitation  on  speeches 
during  qioming  business  is  to  imply 
that  Senators  have  a  right  to  speak 
during  morning  business,  and  that  we 
want  to  put  a  limit  on  the  length  of 
the  speeches.  That  is  not  the  case. 

Senators  do  not  have  a  right  to 
make  speeches  during  morning  busi- 
ness. So  when  the  consent  of  the 
Senate  is  asked  that  Senators  be  per- 
mitted to  speak  during  morning  busi- 
ness, then  if  the  Senate  agrees  to  that, 
that  is  an  order  of  the  Senate,  and 
Senators  may  then  speak  during 
morning  business  for  whatever  time 
the  order  provides. 

Having  said  that.  I  see  that  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Florida,  Mr. 


Graham,  is  on  the  floor  and  wishes  to 
speak. 

Inasmuch  as  the  managers  of  the 
bill  and  Members  who  have  amend- 
ments to  the  pending  banking  bill  are 
working  on  language  of  amendments, 
and  hopefully  about  to  reach  a  com- 
promise on  amendments  so  that  the 
Senate  can  get  on  with  action  on  the 
measure  and  amendments  thereto,  and 
while  they  are  doing  that,  and  rather 
than  just  put  the  Senate  into  a  long 
quorum  call.  I  shall  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  there  be  a  period  for 
morning  business  at  this  time.  Some- 
times we  call  it  routine  morning  busi- 
ness. The  word  "routine"  means  noth- 
ing. Morning  business  is  explained  in 
rule  VII.  call  it  routine  or  otherwise. 


may  speak  therein  up  to  5  minutes 
each. 

The  PRESIDING  OPFICEai.  Hear- 
ing no  objection,  that  is  the  order. 


MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a 
period  for  morning  business  not  to 
extend  beyond  30  minutes,  and  that 
Senators  may  be  permitted  to  speak 
therein  for  not  to  exceed  10  minutes 
each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  believe  the  Senator 
from  Florida  wishes  to  take  advantage 
of  this  opportunity  to  speak  during 
morning  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Florida  is  recognized. 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  Thank  you.  Mr. 
President. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Graham  appear 
later  in  today's  Record  imder  State- 
ments on  Introduced  Bills  and  Joint 
Resolutions.) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  am  in- 
formed that  there  are  no  other  speak- 
ers anticipated.  I  ask  that  morning 
business  be  closed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If 
there  is  no  further  morning  business, 
morning  business  is  closed. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

RECESS  DNTIL  2  P.M.  TODAY 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  Senators 
are  still  negotiating  on  amendments.  I 
therefore  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Senate  stand  in  recess  until  the 
hour  of  2  p.m.  today. 

There  being  no  objection,  the 
Senate,  at  1:19  p.m..  recessed  until  2 
p.m.;  whereupon,  the  Senate  reassem- 
bled when  called  to  order  by  the  Pre- 
siding Officer  (Mr.  Reid). 


MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a 
period  for  morning  business  not  to 
exceed  15  minutes  and  that  Senators 


EXPANDING  WORLD  TRADE 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  President,  in  a  few 
weelcs.  the  Senate  will  debate  legisla- 
tion to  help  reduce  our  unprecedented 
and  unsustainable  $170  billion  trade 
deficit.  I  intend  to  support  construc- 
tive legislative  efforts  to  achieve  this 
goal.  This  means  fashioning  a  bill 
which  when  implemented  will  expand 
world  trade,  not  reduce  it. 

Clearly,  there  is  no  easy  answer  for 
our  trade  woes.  Improving  our  per- 
formance in  international  trade  will 
require  continuing  action  by  Congress 
which  goes  far  beyond  the  legislation 
we  will  be  debating  in  a  few  weelcs.  In 
addition  to  amending  our  trade  laws  to 
open  foreign  markets  to  U.S.  goods,  we 
have  to  reduce  our  Federal  budget  def- 
icit, find  a  way  to  produce  growth  in 
the  Third  World  so  they  can  pay  their 
debt  and  buy  from  us.  and  reform  the 
international  monetary  system  by  sta- 
bilizing currency  levels  so  that  curren- 
cies cannot  be  used  to  distort  buying 
and  selling  in  the  international 
market. 

Above  all.  we  must  not  try  to  save 
one  industry  by  creating  trade  barriers 
which  hurt  others  in  our  U.S.  econo- 
my. We  must  find  our  niche  in  world 
trade.  We  will  find  our  niche  in  world 
trade,  and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  must  join  with  the  private 
sector,  both  management  and  labor,  to 
do  this.  This  means  we  must  reject  ap- 
proaches like  those  advocated  in  S. 
549,  the  Textile  and  Apparel  Trade 
Act  of  1987. 

I  have  great  respect  for  the  author 
of  this  bill.  Senator  Fritz  Rollings, 
but  I  am  at  the  same  time  convinced 
that  enactment  of  this  bill  will  do  tre- 
mendous harm  to  our  international 
trading  system. 

I  have  reached  this  conclusion  be- 
cause, as  a  Senator  from  the  great 
State  of  Washington,  I  have  to  look  at 
trade  from  the  export  and  import  side. 
The  State  of  Washington  is  a  trading 
state  dependent  on  exports  and  im- 
ports for  its  livelihood.  We  must  not 
only  be  concerned  about  the  impact 
that  imports  are  having  on  our  indus- 
tries in  the  State,  but  also  about  our 
ability  to  export  and  to  be  competitive 
in  the  world  economy. 

In  the  weeks  ahead,  I  will  oppose 
Senate  passage  and  enactment  into 
law  of  S.  549.  Officials  in  the  Reagan 
administration  have  indicated  that  the 
President  will  veto  this  biU  or  any  bill 
which  contains  such  provisions. 
Should  it  come  to  this,  I  cannot  sup- 
port S.  549. 

On  the  export  side— and  this  is  our 
deep  problem— if  this  bill  is  enacted 
into  law,  it  will  immediately  result  in 
retaliation  from  our  trading  partners. 


especially  in  the  Pacific  Rim.  In  the 
Northwest,  this  retaliation  would  seri- 
ously damage  our  aircraft,  agricultur- 
al, timber  and  other  exports.  In  other 
areas  of  the  country,  other  products 
would  fall  victim  to  the  effects  of  this 
bill.  The  European  Community  al- 
ready has  indicated  to  the  United 
States  Trade  Representative  their  in- 
tention to  retaliate  if  this  bill  is 
passed.  The  Chinese  have  indicated 
that  if  they  cannot  continue  to  send 
their  textiles  in  the  United  States, 
they  will  not  be  able  to  buy  United 
States  goods.  Debt-ridden  developing 
countries,  such  as  Brazil,  Philippines, 
and  Mexico  depend  on  the  dollar  eaim- 
ings  from  their  textile  exports  to  pay 
their  debts.  To  remove  this  source  of 
earnings  from  these  countries  is  to 
move  toward  a  coUapse  of  the  interna- 
tional financial  system  and  do  damage 
to  their  future  growth  prospects.  Such 
a  result,  of  course,  would  harm  our  ef- 
forts to  sustain  democracies  in  these 
key  countries  and  others  similar  to 
them. 

On  the  import  side,  we  will  not  have 
available  many  basic  fabric  which  our 
domestic  apparel  industry  uses  to 
create  clothing.  We  will  lose  jobs  not 
only  on  the  docks  and  in  transporta- 
tion, but  in  the  assembling  of  clothes. 

It  is  not  just  retaliation  which  con- 
cerns me.  I  believe  that  the  potential 
for  progress  in  solving  some  of  our 
most  difficult  trade  issues  may  be  de- 
stroyed if  we  enact  this  proposed  legis- 
lation. Secretary  of  Commerce  Bal- 
drige  and  U.S.  Trade  Representative 
Clayton  Yeutter  have  stated  that  this 
bill  violates  the  Genertd  Agreements 
on  Tariffs  and  Trade  and  the  Multi- 
fiber  Arrangement  [MP A].  If  we  enact 
this  legislation,  how  can  we  hope  to  go 
forward  and  achieve  our  negotiating 
objectives  in  the  next  round  of  GATT 
negotiations  pertaining  to  services,  in- 
tellectual property  rights,  agriculture 
and  other  items? 

Knowing  this.  I  do  not  advocate  we 
abandon  our  textile  and  apparel  indus- 
try. They  have  legitimate  concerns 
and  we  must  try  to  address  them  in  a 
reasonable  way.  Last  year,  out  of  these 
concerns,  the  United  States  successful- 
ly negotiated  an  extension  of  the  Mul- 
tif iber  Arrangement  for  an  additional 
5  yesu^.  This  new  agreement  extends 
coverage  to  previously  non-MFA  fibers 
like  linens  and  ramie  and  provides  for 
greater  control  over  import  surges.  In 
addition  to  this,  the  United  States  suc- 
cessfully negotiated  bilateral  textile 
trade  agreements  with  Korea,  Taiwan, 
Japan,  and  Hong  Kong  to  prevent  un- 
reasonable import  growth. 

These  actions  demonstrate  that  we 
have  not  abandoned  our  textile  and 
apparel  industry.  This  fact  is  reflected 
in  the  economic  indicators  of  the  in- 
dustry, which  have  been  very  positive. 
Aggregate  earnings  for  the  textile  in- 
dustry more  than  doubled  in  the  third 
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quarter  of  IBM  over  the  same  period 
In  19t8.  Mirefate  teztOe  industry 
output  reached  its  all-Ume  high  in  the 
fourth  quarter  <rf  IMM.  and  the  textile 
tndortry'B  overaU  rate  of  c^jacity  utili- 
flUlon  reached  M  percent  in  the  final 
quarter  of  1966.  These  are  not  indica- 
fans  reflective  of  a  depressed,  dying  in- 
durtry. 

Unemployment  in  the  State  of 
Waahlngtan  is  over  8  percent,  higher 
than  the  national  average.  The  econo- 
my of  Washington  Cttate  is  tied  direct- 
ly to  an  expanding  and  prosperous 
totfmatlonal  trading  system.  As  we 
move  forward  to  consider  trade  leglsla- 
tkm  In  the  weeks  ahead,  we  have  to 
think  about  all  of  the  Jobs  at  stake  in 
this  trade  debate,  not  Just  those  which 
can  be  conveniently  measured  by  a 
particular  product.  Over  the  long  run. 
enactment  of  S.  549  will  lose  more  jobs 
for  America  than  It  will  save. 

The  only  way  we  can  save  our  econo- 
my in  the  world  eomomy  is  to  expand 
world  trade  and  claim  our  part  of  it.  If 
we  shrink  the  international  world  pie 
and  refuse  to  compete,  we  will  surely 
loeeitalL 

I  urge  you  not  to  support  S.  549  and 
to  support  legislation  to  expand  world 
trade  so  that  we  may  all  share  in  this 
type  of  activity. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
derk  will  caU  the  roU. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roU. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRB8IDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECESS  UNTIL  2:30  P.M. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  recess  until  2:30  pjn. 

The  FRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Thereupon,  at  2:17  pjn.,  the  Senate 
recessed  untfl  2:30  pjn.;  whereupon, 
the  Senate  reassembled  when  called  to 
order  by  the  Presiding  Officer  (Mr. 
Rbd). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader  is  recognized. 


JiJCTENSION  OF  TIME  FOR 
ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  so  the 
Members  who  are  managing  the  bill 
may  have  a  little  additional  time— I 
understand  they  are  mmUng  good 
progreas— I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  there  be  a  brief  period  for  the 
transaction  of  morning  business  for  a 
period  not  to  exceed  20  minutes.  Sena- 
tors may  speak  therein  for  not  to 
exceed  10  minutes  each^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  EFFECTS  OF  A  VETO  OF 
H.R.  2 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
very  concerned  to  learn  that  President 
Reagan  is  considering  a  veto  of  the 
conference  report  on  H.R.  2,  the  Sur- 
face Transportation  and  Uniform  Re- 
location Assistance  Act. 

Seven  congressional  committees 
have  participated  in  an  extremely  dif- 
ficult conference  this  year  after  failing 
last  fall  to  come  to  any  agreement. 
The  result  is  a  compromise  and  like  all 
compromises  it  is  not  perfect,  but  it  is 
a  solid  agreement. 

It  does  mean  that  title  1,  the  Feder- 
al-Aid Highway  Act  of  1987,  can  be  en- 
acted in  time  for  the  1987  construction 
season.  This  has  been  a  top  priority 
for  the  Committee  on  Environment 
and  Public  Worlts.  And  it  matters  to 
everyone  who  relies  on  a  safe,  reliable 
highway  system. 

Rejection  of  this  important  bill  will 
mean  the  immediate  loss  of  $13.5  bil- 
lion in  new  authorizations  for  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year  and  between  500,000 
and  800,000  Jobs. 

There  will  be  no  highway  apportion- 
ments for  any  of  the  50  States,  the 
Distrfct  of  Columbia,  Puerto  Rico,  or 
the  Territories.  Motorists  will  contin- 
ue to  pay  user  taxes  into  the  highway 
trust  fund,  and  they  will  continue  to 
receive  nothing  in  return. 

Everyone  who  depends  on  highways 
will  lose  if  there  is  a  Presidential  veto 
and  if  it  is  sustained.  News  stories  over 
the  last  few  days  have  referred  to  the 
President's  opposition  to  the  "budget- 
busting,  pork-barrel"  transportation 
bill. 

I  think  the  President  may  be  basing 
these  statements  on  faulty  informa- 
tion. This  bill  has  been  scored  by  the 
House  and  Senate  Budget  Committees 
as  meeting  the  Gramm-Rudman-Hol- 
lings  spending  requirements  and  the 
spending  limits  of  the  fiscal  1987 
budget  resolution. 

The  President's  view  may  be  that 
any  legislation  not  in  accordance  with 
his  own  budget  is  a  "budget-buster." 
However,  budget  concerns  are  shared 
by  the  legislative  and  executive 
branches,  and  the  highway  bill  con- 
forms to  existing  budget  requirements. 

The  "pork-barrel"  charge  is  also  in- 
accurate. In  the  past  I  have  not  sup- 
ported demonstration  projects.  Howev- 
er, after  participating  in  two  confer- 
ences in  the  past  6  months,  I  can  say 
that  there  would  not  have  been  a  con- 
ference agreement  without  a  compro- 
mise on  this  issue. 

The  compromise  includes  cost-shar- 
ing, a  one-half  percent  minimum  for 
aU  States,  and  funding  significantly 
below  the  levels  sought  by  the  House. 

This  may  not  have  been  a  perfect  so- 
lution, but  for  those  serious  about  a 
highway  program,  it  has  meant  a  con- 
ference agreement  and  the  possibility 
of  a  1987  construction  season.  The  al- 
ternative  would   have   been   another 


failed  conference  and  paralysis  for  the 
highway  program  nationwide. 

I  also  remind  the  critics  that  fund- 
ing for  demonstration  projects 
amounts  to  a  little  over  1  percent  of 
the  total  authorization  for  highways; 
it  seems  to  me  highly  uru^asonable  to 
veto  nearly  99  percent  of  the  regular 
highway  fimding  in  the  process. 

U  this  bill  is  defeated,  there  will  not 
be  action  on  highway  legislation  any 
time  soon.  The  American  Association 
of  State  Sighway  and  Transportation 
Officials  has  estimated  that  if  legisla- 
tion is  not  enacted  by  September  1, 
1987,  5,094  projects  valued  at  $8.2  bil- 
lion will  be  delayed. 

That  may  very  well  happen,  even 
though  reauthorization  of  the  Feder- 
al-Aid Highway  Program  is,  in  my 
view,  alisolutely  essential.  Finally,  I 
would  like  to  mention  the  speed  limit 
issue. 

Motorists  throughout  the  country 
have  voiced  strong  support  for  the 
provision  in  the  bill  to  allow  States  to 
raise  the  speed  limit  on  their  rural 
interstates  to  65  miles  per  hour. 

Highway  formulas,  apportionments, 
cost  estimates,  and  other  elements  of 
the  program  are  not  widely  imder- 
stood,  but  the  general  public  under- 
stands that  this  bill  gives  States  the 
option  to  increase  the  speed  limit. 

Change  Is  not  mandated;  the  respon- 
sibility for  maldng  the  decision  is 
simply  returned  to  the  States.  If  Con- 
gress is  unable  to  take  this  step  now,  it 
appears  that  speed  limit  reform  will 
also  be  on  hold  indefinitely. 

There  will  be  major  transportation 
and  economic  repercussions  if  highway 
legislation  is  not  enacted  now.  I  hope 
the  President  reconsiders  his  position 
on  the  conference  report  on  H.R.  2. 

This  legislation  provides  funding  for 
transportation  improvements  that  are 
vital  to  every  State,  every  highway 
user,  and  every  businesss  and  industry 
relying  on  the  highway  network  to 
provide  goods  and  services. 

The  Highway  Program  has  been  de- 
layed for  nearly  6  months  now;  I  urge 
the  administration  to  act  quickly.  It  is 
my  hope  tihat  the  President  will  focus 
on  the  substance  of  the  bill  and  join 
with  the  Congress  in  reauthorizing  the 
Federal- Akl  Highway  Program. 

Mr.  President,  this  morning,  the 
American  Association  of  State  High- 
way and  Transportation  Officials, 
which  is  composed  of  the  top  officials 
of  all  the  State  departments  of  trans- 
portation, sent  a  copy  of  a  policy  reso- 
lution passed  by  their  organization 
urging  that  H.R.  2  not  be  vetoed  and 
that  if  a  Veto  does  occur,  it  be  overri- 
den. 

I  ask  unluumous  consent  that  a  copy 
of  the  AASHTO  policy  resolution  t>e 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
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Amxucah   Associatior   or  State 

HlQRWAT      AMD      TltAITSPORTATION 

OmciALS, 

Washington,  DC,  March  25,  1987. 
Hon.  ROBKRT  Btkd, 

Majority  Leader,   U.S.  Senate,   Washington, 
DC. 

Deah  Senatoi  Bted:  Congressional  staff 
have  inquired  of  the  Association  as  to  what 
the  position  of  the  state  departments  of 
highways  and  transportation  is  with  regard 
to  a  veto  of  HR  2,  the  biU  reauthorizing  the 
highway  and  transit  programs.  We  accord- 
ingly undertook  a  ballot  to  find  out,  and  are 
now  in  a  position  to  convey  the  results  to 
you. 

Enclosed  Is  a  copy  of  a  policy  resolution 
that  urges  HR  2  not  be  vetoed,  and  that  if  a 
veto  does  occur  that  It  be  overridden,  for 
the  reasons  stated.  As  is  required  by  the 
procedures  of  AASHTO,  this  resolution  has 
the  support  of  more  than  two-thirds,  or  35, 
of  the  52  member  departments.  The  Asso- 
ciation, as  you  are  aware,  is  comprised  of 
the  departments  of  highways  and  transpor- 
tation in  the  SO  states,  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia and  Puerto  Rico. 

We  trust  that  this  official  position  of  the 
Association  will  be  taken  into  account,  at 
such  time  as  Congress  may  be  called  upon  to 
address  a  Presidential  veto  of  HR  2. 
Very  truly  yours. 

Francis  B.  Francois, 

Executive  Director 

OmciAi  Ballot  on  Phoposkd  Policy  Riso- 
LDTioH  Relating  to  Position  on  Veto  of 
Highway  and  Transit  Reauthorization 
Bill 

Be  it  Resolved,  That  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors/Policy Committee  of  the  American  As- 
sociation of  State  Highway  and  Transporta- 
tion Officials  hereby  adopts  the  following 
position  with  regard  to  veto  of  the  highway 
and  transit  reauthorization  bill  passed  by 
Congress  in  March,  1987: 

The  member  departments  of  the  Ameri- 
can Association  of  State  Highway  and 
Transportation  Officials  have  reviewed  the 
highway  and  transit  reauthorization  bill  en- 
acted by  the  Congress.  We  find  that  it  in- 
cludes a  number  of  provisions  that  will  ad- 
vance the  nation's  highway  and  transit  pro- 
grams. Including  funds  to  complete  the 
Interstate  highway  system.  We  also  find 
that  it  Includes  provisions  In  conflict  with 
Association  policy,  and  that  it  does  not  fully 
utilize  the  revenues  Into  the  Highway  Trust 
Fund.  The  compromise  represented  by  the 
bill  thus  troubles  many  member  depart- 
ments. But  given  the  great  need  for  a  high- 
way and  transit  bill  as  soon  as  possible,  to 
avoid  further  disruptions  to  the  nation's 
transportation  system  and  possible  loss  of 
the  1987  construction  season,  the  Associa- 
tion believes  that  it  is  in  the  best  interests 
of  the  nation  that  the  highway  and  transit 
reauthorization  bill  passed  by  the  Congress, 
become  law  as  soon  as  possible.  Accordingly, 
the  Association  does  not  support  a  veto  of 
the  legislation,  and  believes  that  If  a  veto 
occurs  the  Congress  should  vote  to  override 
it. 

?.Ir.  QUAYLE  addressed  the  Chair. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
Senator  from  Indiana. 


THE  ABM  TREATY 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  Mr.  President,  2  days 
ago,  I  said  I  had  some  new  evidence  in- 
dicating that  the  Soviets  have  always 
known  the  ABM   Treaty  was  broad 


enough  to  let  us  research,  test,  and  de- 
velop space-based  strategic  defenses. 

Before  presenting  that  evidence, 
however,  I  would  like  to  make  a  point 
which,  unfortunately,  has  not  been  a 
part  of  our  debate  over  this  treaty— a 
treaty,  by  the  way,  which  has  reduced 
our  strategic  defenses  to  a  shambles  in 
the  past  decade. 

While  we  are  considering  limits  we 
believe  the  treaty  imposes  on  research, 
testing,  and  development  of  antiballis- 
tic  mlssUe  systems,  we  must  also  look 
very  carefully  at  the  ABM  Treaty  con- 
straints the  Soviets  have  acted  under. 

Because  the  Soviet  Union  is  our 
partner  in  this  nuclear  deterrence 
pact,  their  actions  in  the  nuclear 
arena  have  a  profound  effect  on  our 
national  security  efforts. 

To  consider  limiting  our  own  strate- 
gic defenses  under  the  ABM  Treaty 
without  considering  how  the  Soviets 
have  interpreted  that  very  same  treaty 
is  not  only  foolish,  it  is  dangerous  to 
the  welfare  of  this  Nation. 

When  the  United  States  signed  the 
ABM  and  SALT  I  Treaties  in  1972,  we 
did  so  with  the  understandiiig  and  the 
hope  that  the  Soviets  would  adhere  to 
the  concept  of  mutual  assured  destruc- 
tion. 

Well,  even  a  brief  review  of  history 
shows  that  not  only  have  the  Soviets 
rejected  mad,  a  strong  case  can  be 
made  that  they  used  both  treaties  to 
accelerate  their  strategic  defense  tech- 
nologies and  to  overtake  our  first 
strike  strategic  offensive  forces. 

The  Soviets  have  liberally  interpret- 
ed the  ABM  Treaty  for  years  because, 
as  even  their  public  statements  indi- 
cate, they  place  a  high  premium  on 
strategic  defenses. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  Soviets 
have  developed  and  deployed  exten- 
sive strategic  air  defenses,  two  genera- 
tions of  ABM  systems  aroiuid  Moscow 
and  antitactical  missile  systems,  even 
as  we  were  abandoning  our  own  strate- 
gic defense  efforts. 

Now,  some  15  years  later,  the  Soviets 
have  decided  that  the  ABM  Treaty,  in 
fact,  places  very  strict  limits  on  certain 
types  of  strategic  defenses.  Why?  And 
why  now? 

The  answer  to  that  question  is  con- 
tained in  a  letter  to  me  that  1  believe 
contains  evidence  demonstrating  just 
how  blind  our  current  debate  is  about 
the  ABM  Treaty. 

Late  last  year,  I  met  with  our  deputy 
defense  and  space  group  negotiator. 
Ambassador  Hem-y  Cooper,  to  talk 
about  the  Soviets'  posture  on  the 
President's  strategic  defense  initiative. 

What  Ambassador  Cooper  had  to  say 
about  the  Geneva  talks  and  the  Sovi- 
ets' interpretation  of  the  ABM  Treaty 
were  astounding,  so  I  asked  him  to  put 
his  observations  in  writing. 

Three  of  the  most  significant  points 
Ambassador  Cooper  made  during  our 
discussion  were: 


First,  that  the  Soviets  were  so  con- 
vinced that  the  ABM  Treaty  did  not— 
and  I  repeat,  did  not— limit  the  testing 
and  development  of  futuristic,  space- 
based  defensive  systems  that  they 
sought  a  separate  accord  to  ban  such 
activities. 

Second,  that  when  the  Soviets  ap- 
proached us  2  years  ago  with  their 
proposal  for  a  separate  ban  on  space- 
based  ABM  systems,  our  negotiators  in 
Geneva  were  genuinely  perplexed  be- 
cause they  assumed  that  such  systems 
were  alresuly  covered  under  the  ABM 
Treaty. 

Third,  that  it  was  this  Soviet  propos- 
al—and our  own  confusion  about  it— 
that  sparked  an  intensive  internal 
review  of  the  ABM  Treaty  negotiating 
record  by  the  Reagan  administration. 

As  Ambassador  Cooper  noted: 

Their  proposed  ban  of  space-t>ased  ABM 
systems  •  •  *  pusled  us  because  it  seemed 
redundant  with  existing  U.S.-Sovlet  obliga- 
tions under  article  V  of  the  ABM  Treaty. 

As  a  result.  Ambassador  Cooper  said, 
our  internal  review  of  the  negotiating 
treaty  was  not— and  I  underscore 
"not"— "undertaken  out  of  the  blue  to 
'torpedo  the  treaty,'  as  some  have  sug- 
gested." 

It  was  only  after  a  comprehensive 
review  of  the  negotiating  record  that 
some  light  was  shed  on  the  puzzle. 

"That  review  led  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  Soviets  never  agreed  to  in- 
clude ABM  systems  based  on  'other 
physical  principles'  in  the  article  V 
prohibition."  Mr.  Cooper  wrote  to  me. 

In  fact,  the  Soviets  apparently 
agreed  in  1972  to  only  one  limit  on 
such  futuristic  ABM  systems:  That 
neither  side  would  deploy  such  a 
system  without  first  negotiating  an 
amendment  to  the  ABM  Treaty. 

When  the  United  States  suggested  in 
late  1985  that  perhaps  we  would  inter- 
pret the  treaty  broadly,  the  Soviets 
did  an  about-face  and  demanded  a 
quite  restrictive  interpretation  of  the 
treaty. 

This  Soviet  move  was  understand- 
able, Mr.  Cooper  noted,  because: 

Our  decision  to  constrain  the  SDI  Pro- 
gram to  be  consistent  with  our  previously 
held  view  of  the  terms  of  the  treaty  puts 
them  in  the  best  of  all  worlds. 

The  U.S.  has  legitimized  the  "broader  in- 
terpretation" for  them  •  •  •  while  continu- 
ing the  narrow  restraints  on  activities  under 
the  SDI  Prograjn. 

Finally,  Mr.  Cooper  made  one  other 
point:  That  private  conversations  with 
Soviet  negotiators  have  confirmed  his 
belief  that  the  Soviets  have  broadly 
interpreted  the  ABM  Treaty  for  years. 

This  last  point  is  one  I  think  we 
need  to  keep  firmly  in  mind  as  we  con- 
tinue our  debate  over  the  ABM  Treaty 
and  the  limits  it  places  on  our  SDI 
Program. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  you:  If  the  Sovi- 
ets have  aggressively  developed  ABM 
systems  as  a  result  of  their  own  broad 
interpretation    of    the    ABM   Treaty. 
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how  can  It  poHlbly  be  in  our  own  best 
Intensta  to  continue  to  interpret  that 
Mme  treaty  nuTowly? 

I  aik  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  Ambassador  Cooper's  August 
39. 19M.  letter  to  me  be  printed  in  the 
Raooan. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  article  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Rccoao.  as  follows: 

VS.  Tiwraciman  of  Stats. 
WoAiivton,  DC  Amnut  29,  1986. 

Hon.  DMII  QOATLB. 

V.S.Semmti. 
WofMnctoii.  DC 

DBAS  SsMAXOB  QuATLs:  As  you  requested.  I 
am  writtnc  to  i»ovlde  the  substance  of  our 
oonvenatloii  last  week  recardlng  my  percep- 
tian,  based  on  our  negotiations  since  March 
19M.  of  the  Soviet  views  on  the  restraints 
on  devetopoient  and  testing  of  "future  tech- 
notogtcS"  under  the  ABII  Treaty.  I  trust 
these  thoughts  will  be  useful  to  you  in  your 
discussion  with  your  coUeagues  In  the 
Senate. 

The  March  1M5  Soviet  proposal  (which  is 
stiU  <m  the  tatde)  included  a  ban  on  the  de- 
velopfaent.  testing  snd  deployment  of  so- 
esUed  "space-strike  arms."  The  Soviets  have 
defined  "space-strike  arms"  to  include  all 
mace-based  ABIC  systems  and  c(Hnponents, 
all  space-based  weapons  capable  of  attack- 
ing targets  in  the  atmosphere  and  on 
Karth's  surface,  and  anU-sateUlte  (ASAT) 
systems  of  sll  basing  modes.  (Notably  they 
left  out  ground-based  ABM  systems,  which 
have  been  the  focus  of  most  of  their  ABM 
research,  develoiaaient  and  deployment  ac- 
tivities.) 

Their  pr(H>ased  ban  on  the  latter  two  cate- 
gortes  (l.e..  9ace-to-earth  weapons  and 
A8ATS)  clearly  went  beyond  existing  inter- 
natkmal  commitments.  But  their  proposed 
ban  of  miaeebased  ABM  systems  at  first  puz- 
aled  us  i>ecaiise  it  seemed  redundant  with 
rrtrting  t7.8.-8oviet  obligations  under  Arti- 
de  V  of  the  ABM  Treaty.  (They  did  propose 
to  ban  all  "sdentiflc  research"  as  a  part  of 
development,  which  went  beyond  the  ABM 
Treaty,  but  we  never  took  that  as  a  serious 
proposaL) 

Light  was  shed  on  this  puasle  last  year  by 
an  intoisive  internal  review  of  the  ABM 
Treaty  negotiating  record.  During  our 
seoond  round,  we  l>eKan  to  draw  upon  that 
record  to  refute  Soviet  charges  regarding 
the  legitimacy  of  the  SDI  program  under 
the  ABM  Treaty.  PoUowlng  these  initial  dis- 
cussions with  the  Soviets  in  the  second 
round,  a  very  comi»«hensive  review  was  un- 
dertaken in  Washhigton  between  the  second 
and  third  rounds,  and  during  the  third 
round.  That  review  led  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  Soviets  never  agreed  to  Include 
ABM  systems  based  upon  "other  physical 
principles"  in  the  Article  V  prohiblUon.  The 
only  limitatiai  on  such  ABM  systems  and 
components  agreed  to  by  the  Soviets  was  In- 
duded  under  Agreed  Statement  D  which 
PR^btts  deployment  without  negotiation 
and  smmrtment  to  the  Treaty,  but  not  de- 
velopment and  testing  of  such  systems  and 
oompooents. 

As  Ambassador  Gerard  Smith  makes  clear 
in  his  bo<*,  "Double  Talk,"  the  SovleU  op- 
posed all  Umltattons  on  future  ABM  sys- 
tema  Indeed,  the  eariiest  versions  of  the 
draft  Treaty  tabled  by  both  sides  were  un- 
dentood  by  both  sides  to  apply  to  only 
thoKciuTent  technologies.  After  the  U.S. 
Oovemment  decided  (following  substantial 
internal  debate  as  described  by  Ambassador 
smith)  to  seek  Umltattons  of  "future"  ABM 


systems  ss  well,  the  VJ8.  Delegation  pursued 
that  objective  with  dlllgeix%.  Just  as  dill- 
gentty,  the  Soviets  opposed  the  U.S.  objec- 
tive. Careful  study  of  the  record  shows  that 
neither  side  was  totally  successful,  and  both 
sides  were  partially  successful.  In  achieving 
their  objectives.  The  U.S.  objective  of  a  11ml- 
tatloti  on  ABM  systems  based  on  "other 
physical  principles"  was  achieved,  and  that 
limitation  was  embodied  in  Agreed  State- 
ment D.  Ambassador  Smith  points  to  this 
achievement  with  legitimate  pride  in  his 
book.  (See  p.  344  in  the  attached  excerpts.) 
But  he  did  not  get  everything  he  wanted; 
the  record  shows  that  the  Soviets  did  not 
accept  Article  V  to  apply  for  substitute  "de- 
vices" for  ABM  components  (i.e.,  ABM 
interceptors.  ABM  launchers,  and  ABM 
radars)  in  spite  of  the  U.S.  negotiators'  best 
efforts  to  get  them  to  do  so. 

In  this  light,  we  now  understand  that  the 
Inclusion  of  all  space-based  ABM  systems 
and  components  in  the  March  1985  Soviet 
propesal  to  ban  "space-strike  arms"  was  not 
redundant  with  prohibitions  under  the 
ABM  Treaty— as  we  first  thought  in  March 
1985.  F\irthennore,  I  believe  the  Soviets 
probably  had  believed,  since  1972,  that  the 
ABM  Treaty  permitted  development  and 
testing  of  other  than  fixed  land-based  ABM 
systems  composed  of  ABM  Interceptors. 
ABM  launchers  and  ABM  radars.  This  was 
their  "half-a-loaf"  In  1972.  Some  of  my  con- 
versations with  my  Soviet  counterparts, 
prior  to  the  U.S.  public  announcement  of 
the  results  of  our  comprehensive  review 
tends  to  confirm  this  view.  Since  then,  the 
Soviets  have  adopted  a  uniformly  contrary 
view.  This  is  understandable,  because  our 
decision  to  constrain  the  SDI  program  to  be 
consistent  with  our  previously  held  view  of 
the  terms  of  the  Treaty  puts  them  in  the 
best  of  all  worlds.  The  U.S.  has  legitimized 
the  "broader  Interpretation"  for  them,  if 
there  was  any  doubt,  while  continuing  the 
narrow  restraints  on  activities  under  the 
U.S.  SDI  program.  Their  public  position  is 
no  doubt  intended  to  provide  pressure  to 
help  perpetuate  this  situation. 

I  Want  to  emphasize  again  that  I  believe 
our  Negotiating  Group,  because  of  oiur  dia- 
logue with  the  Soviets  in  Geneva,  stimulat- 
ed the  study  by  Defense,  State  and  ACDA 
last  Summer  and  fall.  The  study  was  not  un- 
dertaken out  of  the  blue  to  "torpedo  the 
Treaty"  as  some  have  suggested.  It  was  a 
logical  consequence  of  our  negotiations. 
Indeed,  the  absence  of  negotiations  on  stra- 
tegic defenses  since  1972  was  probably  the 
reason  why  this  was  the  first  time  such  a 
comprehensive  study  of  the  negotiating 
record  was  undertaken.  This  Is  Itself  a 
rather  startling  fact. 

From  my  personal  study  of  the  1972  nego- 
tiating record  and  the  1972  ratification 
hearings,  I  believe  what  happened  was 
simply  that  many  on  the  U.S.  side  believed 
they  achieved  their  negotiating  objective  of 
including  ABM  systems  based  on  "other 
physical  principles"  under  the  Article  V  pro- 
hibitions. I  believe  the  Soviet  negotiators 
probably  returned  to  Moscow  believing  they 
had  agreed  to  limit  deployment  of  such  sys- 
tems, but  that  they  had  a  partial  victory  In 
not  prohibiting  their  development  and  test- 
ing. I  have  no  doubt  but  that  if  we  had  ob- 
served the  Soviets  conducting  such  develop- 
ment and  testing  of  Article  V  systems  based 
on  "other  physical  principles,"  they  could 
have  explained  the  legitimacy  of  their  ac- 
tivities with  a  clear  rationale,  based  upon 
the  Treaty  and  negotiating  record.  And  our 
lawyers  would  have  argued  they  had  a  case 
difficult  to  refute.  I  trust  the  current  study 


of  the  record  by  the  Senators  wlU  arrive  at 
the  same  Qonduslon. 
Best  regards, 

HSMRT  F.  COOPXR, 

Deputy  Negotiator, 
Dtjenae  and  Space  Group. 

The  Stort  of  SALT  1 

(By  the  Chief  American  Negotiator,  Gerard 
Smith) 

The  Prosldent  at  this  time  also  decided 
another  ABM  matter  somewhat  pictur- 
esquely called  "futuristics."  This  label  re- 
ferred to  as  yet  undeveloped  laser,  high- 
energy-radiation,  or  other  techniques  for 
anti-ballistic  missile  systems.  These  kinds  of 
ABM  systsms  might  be  deployed  in  the  late 
1980s.  Should  the  ABM  agreement  limit 
only  present  applications  of  ABM  technolo- 
gy—interceptor missiles,  and  their  launchers 
and  radars— or  should  it  ban  possible  future 
methods?  It  is  generally  thought  that  SALT 
I  resulted  only  in  limitations  on  numbers  of 
ABM  systems,  not  on  their  characteristics. 
Not  so.  Tbe  negotiation  about  future  ABM 
systems  wBs  as  significant  as  any  part  of 
SALT. 

Futuristics  was  a  controversial  issue. 
Harold  Blown  and  I  were  convinced  that 
the  ABM  agreement  should  not  permit  de- 
ployment of  future  type  systems.  Paul  Nltze 
also  favored  baimlng  them,  but  with  an  ex- 
ception for  what  are  called  sensors,  which 
could  perform  the  tracking  and  guidance 
functions  now  handled  by  radars.  We  felt 
that  not  to  shut  off  future  type  ABM  sys- 
tems would  t>e  a  clear  invitation  to  weapon- 
eers to  try  to  fill  this  treaty  loophole.  Am- 
bassador Parsons  and  General  Allison 
wanted  ahy  such  systems  to  be  uncon- 
strained Until  such  time  as  the  technical 
and  strategic  possibilities  became  clearer 
and  one  ceuld  better  Judge  the  effects  of  a 
constraint. 

A  number  of  us  saw  In  this  issue  a  clear 
opportunity  to  stop  the  Inevitable  further 
march  of  ABM  technology.  Qualitative  limi- 
tations ars  much  more  difficult  to  negotiate 
than  quantitative,  since  It  seems  to  be  sin  ar- 
ticle of  faith  In  mUltary  thinking  that  the 
advance  at  technology  cannot  and  should 
not  be  stopped.  Here  was  a  chance  not  Just 
to  limit  numbers  of  ABM  sites  but  also  to 
control  characteristics  of  ABMs.  We  argued 
that  there  was  no  sense  in  an  agreement 
which  woald  have  the  effect  of  permitting 
deployment  of  even  a  nationwide  ABM  de- 
fense simply  because  it  did  not  use  present 
types  of  systems  Involving  Interceptors 
launchers  and  radars. 

Just  before  the  delegation  tabled  the  U.S. 
draft  ABM  agreement  on  July  27  we  were 
instructed  to  have  a  blank  paragraph  for  fu- 
turistics pending  the  outcome  of  a  Verifica- 
tion Panel  study.  Feeling  strongly  about  the 
issue,  I  sent  messages  to  the  White  House 
emphasizing  the  political  and  arms  control 
reasons  for  banning  futuristics.  The  general 
public  expectation  was  that  we  were  trying 
to  limit  ail  kinds  of  ABM  systems,  future  as 
well  as  present.  There  would  be  congression- 
al criticism  of  an  approach  limited  Just  to 
existing  types  of  ABM  systems.  More  impor- 
tantly, Lf  We  did  not  get  a  ban  on  futuristics. 
In  a  short  time  there  would  be  a  competition 
in  them  Just  like  the  one  we  were  presently 
trying  to  stop.  What  was  the  logic  of  trying 
to  ban  the  upgrade  of  anti-aircraft  systems 
while  allcnvlng  testing  and  deployment  of 
future  types  of  ABM  systems?  If  we  were 
trying  to  reach  a  more  stable  situation,  I 
argued,  it  would  be  foolish  to  leave  the  door 
open  for  competition  in  advanced  destabiliz- 


ing systems.  It  Is  easier  to  control  weapons 
before  they  come  into  l>elng  than  after. 

If,  as  had  been  decided,  U.S.  security 
would  be  improved  If  both  sides  could  not 
deploy  area-wide  ABM  systems  of  present 
technology,  it  was  hard  to  understand  why 
the  situation  should  t>e  different  regarding 
next-generation  technology.  Finally,  since 
research  on  future  systems  would  not  be 
limited,  the  United  States  would  have  insur- 
ance against  their  possible  deployment  by 
the  Soviets  in  violation  of  a  ban. 

In  August,  before  the  final  futuristics  de- 
cision was  made,  I  wrote  the  President 
ssldng  that  he  consider  my  personal  views. 
This  was  a  more  Important  issue  than  ABM 
levels  and  radar  restrictions.  It  posed  a  basic 
question — did  we  seek  an  ABM  constraint  to 
provide  greater  stability  by  assuring  mainte- 
nance of  retaliatory  capability,  halting  a 
build-up  of  defensive  systems  that  could 
threaten  that  capability,  lessening  pressures 
for  unnecessary  build-up  of  offensive  sys- 
tems—or were  we  looking  for  Just  a  tempo- 
rary truce  on  ABMs  until  such  time  as  more 
effective  futuristic  systems  were  developed 
and  deployed?  The  latter  approach  ran 
counter  to  U.S.  strategic  policy  and  public 
statements  on  the  destabilizing  effects  of 
nationwide  ABM  defenses.  It  could  well  lead 
to  a  race  for  futuristic  systems  and  merely 
put  off  the  danger  we  were  trying  to  pre- 
clude in  SALT.  If  future  ABM  systems  were 
not  to  be  limited,  the  onus  should  rest  on 
the  U.S.S.R. 

I  was  glad  when  the  President  made  an  af- 
firmative decision  and  I  took  special  satis- 
faction in  tabling  the  U.S.  proposal:  "Each 
Party  undertakes  not  to  deploy  ABM  sys- 
tems using  devices  other  than  ABM  inter- 
ceptor missiles,  ABM  launchers,  or  ABM 
radars  to  perform  the  functions  of  these 
components." 

Semenov  quickly  expressed  doubts  as  to 
the  appropriateness  of  the  proposal.  But  he 
said  his  government  would  study  it.  I  point- 
ed out  that  there  were  precedents  for  ban- 
ning deployment  of  future  types  of  weapons 
in  the  treaties  banning  weapons  of  mass  de- 
struction in  outer  space  and  on  the  seabeds. 
Why  should  there  be  an  exception  in  the 
ABM  case?  Uncertainty  would  increase  if 
future  ABM  systems  were  not  barmed. 

Soviet  military  officers  thought  It  was  not 
reasonable  or  necessary  to  Include  a  provi- 
sion covering  undefined  systems,  essentially 
the  same  arguments  made  by  their  Ameri- 
can counterparts.  Some  Soviets  seemed  to 
consider  our  proposal  more  a  fishing  expedi- 
tion for  Intelligence  than  a  negotiating  Initi- 
ative. They  said  a  provision  permitting 
review  and  amendment  of  the  ABM  Treaty 
would  be  sufficient.  We  were  proposing  to 
limit  systems  not  known  to  anyone.  They 
said  this  was  not  a  correct  approach.  It 
could  refer  only  to  something  that  was 
amorphous  and  not  subject  to  clear  determi- 
nation. I  said  I  had  too  high  an  opinion  of 
Soviet  weapons  designers  to  agree  that  they 
did  not  have  any  ideas  about  possible  future 
ABM  systems.  Anyone  could  learn  from  un- 
classified literature  that  there  were  ABM 
concepts  other  than  those  already  devel- 
oped. Informally  a  U.S.  offldal  referred  a 
Soviet  to  one  unclassified  article  about 
future  types  of  ABM  systems.  We  said  It 
would  be  a  cruel  Illusion  for  people  to  think 
that  we  had  limited  ABMs  without  checldng 
the  possibilities  of  future  technology. 

The  Soviets  continued  to  oppose  a  futuris- 
tics limitation  at  Helsinki,  but  the  ground- 
work had  been  laid  for  a  solution  suitable  to 
both  sides  which  was  reached  the  following 
year. 


The  ABM  futuristics  question  was  now  re- 
solved to  our  satisfaction.  The  Soviets  urged 
that  Including  unknown  matters  (like  future 
ABM  technology)  In  a  treaty  would  create 
endless  arguments  and  suspicions.  Such  an 
Important  document  must  be  precise.  As  for 
my  citing  the  Outer  Space  and  Seabeds 
Treaties  as  precedents,  their  obligations 
were  much  more  general  than  ABM  limita- 
tions and  dealt  with  weapons  of  mass  de- 
struction. The  sides  could  not  discuss  ques- 
tions not  known  to  anyone.  Our  task  was  to 
limit  deployment  of  known  ABM  compo- 
nents. The  ABM  Treaty  would  be  of  unlim- 
ited duration  and  the  sides  were  agreed  on 
provisions  for  amendments  and  periodic  re- 
views. Systems  that  might  be  developed 
using  other  than  current  types  of  ABM 
components  could  be  discussed  In  the  Stand- 
ing Consultative  Commission.  Accordingly, 
they  considered  the  proposed  futuristics 
provision  not  suitable  for  inclusion  in  the 
treaty. 

I  argued  that  In  that  event  there  would  be 
a  tendency  on  both  sides  to  design  systems 
that  were  not  limited.  I  was  sure  Semenov 
would  recall  the  experience  with  the  tuival 
limitation  treaties  of  the  1920s  and  1930s. 
Naval  architects  had  gone  to  work  to  design 
around  them.  Semenov  asked  If  I  had  in 
mind  circumvention  of  the  treaty.  I  said 
that  technically  this  would  not  be  circum- 
vention, but  more  like  a  license  to  find  ways 
of  doing  things  that  were  not  prohibited.  I 
had  once  heard  President  Elsenhower  say 
that  wars  have  a  dynamic  of  their  own.  I  be- 
lieved that  weapons  design  also  had  a  dy- 
namic of  its  own.  It  was  in  the  interests  of 
both  countries  to  outlaw  future  ABM  sys- 
tems before  they  were  deployed. 

An  agreed  interpretation  was  finally 
worked  out. 

In  order  to  insure  fulfillment  of  the  obli- 
gation not  to  deploy  ABM  systems  and  thelr 
components  except  as  provided  In  Article  ni 
of  the  treaty,  the  parties  agreed  that  in  the 
event  ABM  systems  based  on  other  physical 
principles  and  Including  components  capa- 
ble of  substituting  for  ABM  Interceptor  mis- 
siles. ABM  launchers,  or  ABM  radars  are 
created  in  the  future,  specific  llmltatiotu  on 
such  systems  and  their  components  would 
be  subject  to  discussion  in  accordance  with 
Article  XIII  and  agreement  In  accordance 
with  Article  XIV  of  the  Treaty. 

Under  Article  III  of  the  treaty  the  sides 
agreed  not  to  deploy  ABM  systems  or  their 
components  with  two  exceptions,  both  of 
which  only  permit  ABM  systems  which  use 
launchers,  interceptors  and  radars.  Thus, 
taking  the  agreed  understanding  together 
with  Article  III,  systems  employing  possible 
future  types  of  components  to  perform  tbe 
functions  of  launchers.  Interceptors  and 
radars  are  banned  unless  the  treaty  is 
amended.  This  statement  was  initialed  by 
Semenov  and  me  on  the  day  the  SALT 
agreements  were  signed.  As  an  initialed 
conmion  understanding.  It  Is  as  binding  as 
the  text  of  the  ABM  Treaty. 


COMPETITIVE  EQUALITY 
BANKING  ACT 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill.      

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
tills  afternoon  to  lend  my  voice  to 
those  supporting  Senate  Bill  790,  the 
Competitive  Equality  Banldng  Act  of 
1987.    I    take    this    opportunity,    Mr. 


President,  to  commend  the  chairman 
of  the  Banldng  Committee,  Senator 
Proxmirk,  for  the  extraordinary  lead- 
ership he  has  displayed  in  putting  to- 
gether what  I  consider  to  be  a  well- 
crafted  bill.  Our  chairman  has  suc- 
ceeded in  bringing  together  a  consen- 
sus on  some  of  the  most  contentious 
issues  tliat  we  will  have  to  face  this 
year  and  certainly  some  of  the  most 
contentious  issues  in  the  whole  field  of 
the  financial  servi(«s  industry.  I  (»m- 
mend  him  for  it.  I  think  he  has  done 
yeoman  work  in  getting  a  solid  majori- 
ty of  the  (»>nunittee  in  a  bii>artisan 
vote  to  support  this  legislation. 

Now.  we  no  doubt  will  hear  and  have 
heard  from  those  who  argue  that  this 
bill  has  its  shortcomings,  but  I  think 
we  need  to  focus  our  attention  on  the 
many  positive  features  of  S.  790. 

First  and  foremost  is  the  recapital- 
ization of  the  Federal  Savings  and 
Loan  Insurance  Corporation.  As  my 
colleagues  Imow,  some  sectors  of  the 
thrift  industry  continue  to  l>e  plagued 
with  financial  difficulties.  Losses  in 
the  thrift  industry  stood  at  some  (3.6 
billion  in  1985.  This  figure  increased  to 
over  $5  billion  just  this  last  year. 

Needless  to  say,  Mr.  President,  these 
problem  thrifts  are  taking  a  grave  toll 
on  the  FSLIC.  The  operating  losses  at 
these  troubled  thrifts  exceed  annual 
income  of  the  FSLIC.  As  is  pointed  out 
in  the  committee  report  accompanying 
S.  790,  the  estimated  resolution  costs 
for  the  most  serious  cases  substantial- 
ly exceeds  immediately '  available 
assets  of  the  FSLIC. 

In  addition  to  these  costs,  there  is 
another  danger  inherent  in  such  prob- 
lem thrifts.  If  we  continue  to  let  this 
situation  go  unchecked,  we  run  a  great 
risk  of  imdermining  public  confidence 
in  thrift  industry.  This  is  a  tragedy 
which  can  and  must  be  avoided.  The 
overwhelming  consensus  of  thrifts  in 
this  country  continue  to  operate  on  a 
sound  basis.  Tet.  the  problems  of 
those  thrifts  wliich  are  experiencing 
trouble  might  well  cloud  the  public's 
view  of  all  thrifts. 

That  is  why  we  must  place  such  im- 
portance on  title  III  of  S.  790  which 
recapitalizes  the  FSLIC.  Title  III 
moves  to  quicldy  assist  the  FSLIC  in 
dealing  with  problem  thrifts.  In  so 
doing,  we  are  not  only  shoring  up  a  fi- 
nancial institution;  we  are  bolstering 
as  well  public  confidence  In  the  thrift 
industry. 

My  colleagues  will  recall  that  we  at- 
tempted to  address  this  matter  late  in 
the  99th  Congress.  Many  of  us  in  the 
closing  days  of  that  Congress  spoke 
out  on  the  need  for  remedial  action  at 
that  time.  Unfortunately,  we  were 
unable  to  move  forward  with  a  legisla- 
tive cure  before  the  close  of  the  99th 
Congress.  I  am  particularly  pleased 
that  the  Banking  Committee  returned 
to  this  issue  expeditiously;  addressed 
the  problem  head  on  and  came  up 
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■olutton  to  FBUC  re- 


kULTbe 


wtth  how  we  go 
the  FBUC  In  this 

I  ivopoaals  for  re- 

the  fBUC  were  those  sd- 
Iqr  the  Tkeuury  Department 
■Dd  tlw  U&  leMue  of  mvlncB  instltu- 
ttooB.  The  Oompettttve  EqumUty  Bank- 
inc  Act  strikes  a  oompraBnise  between 
these  two.  Our  taOl  follows  the  funding 
tnMMmoA  set  forth  in  the  Treasury 
Department  proposal,  but  goes  for- 
ward wtth  a  borrowtng  limitation  of 
$S.79  baUan.  which  wDI  result  in  about 
$5.4  bHUon  in  avaUahle  funds  for  1987. 
Tlie  boRowinc  Umlt  is  closer  to  that 
suggeated  by  the  league  than  the 
flgure  pgopoaed  by  the  Treasury. 

Perhaps  most  important  when  con- 
sfdertag  the  FBUC  recapitalization 
title  of  8.  790  is  how  we  go  about  the 
ittflnandng.  Our  proposal  does  not  call 
for  dtreet  Oovenunent  funding.  Those 
institatlanB  which  are  insured  by  the 
fBUC  provide  the  financing  for  the 
'  reeapitaliation.  In  short,  we 
a  very  real  problem  in  a 
timely,  responsible  manner. 

This  legislation  goes  on  to  address 
Kveral  other  pressing  issues  which 
have  been  the  topic  of  heated  debate 
fbr  several  years.  Title  I  closes  the 
nnnbank  bank  loophole  and  title  II  im- 
poses a  1-year  moratorium  on  certain 
expanded  banking  powers.  These  titles 
achieve  some  very  important  goals. 

First,  we  dose  the  nonbank  bank 
loophole  as  of  March  5  of  this  year. 
Over  the  past  few  years  we  have  wit- 
nessed dramatic  erosion  of  our  historic 
distinction  between  h^wirtng  and  com- 
merce. As  a  result  of  a  loophole  in  the 
Bank  Holding  Company  Act.  we  now 
have  a  situation  where  virtually  any 
company  can  go  into  business  as  a 


As  a  result,  we  have  seen  a  virtual 
ezplosian  in  the  financial  services  in- 
dustry. Advocates  of  nonbank  banks 
point  to  the  many  innovations  which 
flowed  from  this  virtual  financial  revo- 
lution and  argue  that  the  consumer 
has  greatly  benefited.  While  there 
may  be  merit  in  such  arguments,  it  is 
equally  true  that  this  financial  revolu- 
tion has  severely  strained  competitive 
equity  within  the  financial  services  in- 
dustry and  poses  risks  to  the  financial 
sjfstem. 

It  is  the  Judgment  of  the  majority  of 
the  Banking  Committee  that  we  need 
to  examine  this  flnaneial  revolution  in 
some  detaiL  What  are  the  benefits  and 
what  are  the  risks  which  are  attendant 
to  the  rapid  growth  of  nonbank 
banks?  What  has  this  financial  revolu- 
tkaa  done  to  the  competitive  position 
of  commercial  banks?  These  are  ques- 
tlona  that  we  do  not  have  a  good 
answer  fw  at  the  present  time. 

Some  contend  that  an  easier  solu- 
tion to  this  problem  would  have  been 
to  hnmfidlately  levd  the  playing  field 
in  financial  services  markets.  Advo- 


cates of  this  approach  argue  that  we 
should  deregulate  the  financial  serv- 
ices gystem  and  see  where  that  takes 
us.  Fferhaps  they  are  right,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, but  I  think  the  greater  part  of 
discretion  would  be  to  examine  this 
situation  very  carefully  before  we  nm 
pell-mell  down  the  road  of  dismantling 
a  financial  system  which  has  served 
this  great  economy  of  ours  so  well  for 
well  over  a  half -century. 

Tht  bill  before  us  foUows  the  ap- 
proacih  of  caution,  of  using  discretion, 
of  time  for  a  scholarly  review  before 
taking  action  that  we  may  look  back  at 
in  months  or  years  and  say  was  precip- 
itate. As  some  of  my  colleagues  have 
pointed  out,  new  powers  for  banks 
must  be  evaluated  carefully.  Some 
agree  that  banks  need  new  powers  to 
compete  on  a  level  playing  field,  and  I 
am  not  prepared  to  disagree  with  that 
assessment  today.  But  new  powers  for 
banks  must  not  be  approached  casual- 
ly. We  must  insure  that  any  new 
powers  for  banks  must  be  considered 
as  part  of  our  efforts  to  continue  to 
foster  and  permit  Innovation  in  the  fi- 
nancial services  Industry  and  still 
maintain  safety  and  soundness  in  the 
banking  system. 

That  is  what  this  legislation  at- 
tempts to  do.  It  aims  to  compel  all  the 
partias  with  an  Interest  in  financial 
services  to  sit  down  and  take  a  hard 
look  at  it.  to  work  together  to  try  to 
fashion  a  workable  solution.  We  need 
aU  the  players  to  engage  in  the  debate 
on  the  future  shape  of  the  financial 
services  marketplace.  But  even  more 
than  that,  I  think  we  need  to  hear 
from  those  who  do  not  have  an  imme- 
diate, vested  interest  in  what  occurs.  I 
would  like  to  hear  from  the  scholars  in 
this  field,  those  from  the  great  imiver- 
sities.  who  study  these  questions, 
those  who  can  give  us  some  historical 
perspective,  and  those  who  might  be 
able  to  help  us  charter  a  course  for 
the  future  that  would  be  beneficial  to 
the  whole  economy  of  this  country. 

We  need  all  players  to  engage  in  the 
debate  on  the  future  shape  of  the  fi- 
nancial services  marketplace.  I  believe 
that  sections  I  and  II  of  S.  790  provide 
the  necessary  incentives  to  ensure  that 
tx)th  nonbank  banks  and  banking 
groups  will  have  a  strong  interest  in 
resolving  their  many  disputes  in  re- 
structuring the  financial  services  in- 
dustry. 

In  addition,  we  provide  the  time  nec- 
essary for  appropriate  congressional 
review  and  evaluation  of  the  proper 
role  of  not  only  the  various  financial 
institutions  involved,  but  also  of  the 
proper  role  of  the  Government  in 
overseeing  these  institutions  as  well. 

Mr.  President,  two  titles  of  S.  790 
which  have  drawn  little  attention  in 
this  debate  are  eqiially  deserving  of 
action  at  this  time.  Title  IV  of  the  bill 
provides  expanded  powers  for  Federal 
regulators  in  arranging  the  sale  of  fail- 
ing banks  to  interstate  buyers.  This  is 


a  question  which  the  committee  has 
focused  on  for  some  time.  By  facilitat- 
ing such  acquisitions,  the  steps  out- 
lined in  9.  790  should  help  address  a 
very  real  problem  and  help  prevent 
the  loss  of  depositor  confidence  and 
economic  dislocation  which  follows 
the  clostire  of  local  banks. 

Finally,  title  VI  sets  forth  new  pro- 
cedures banks  must  follow  on  con- 
sumer checking  accounts.  The  Bank- 
ing Committee  has  heard  from  numer- 
ous witnesses  of  the  problems  facing 
consumers  who  have  had  checks 
bounce  on  them  because  their  bank 
has  put  t  hold  of  1  to  2  weeks  on 
checks  that  were  deposited  into  ac- 
counts of  consumers.  Indeed,  our  hear- 
ing record  discloses  that  lengthy 
delays  in  credit  accounts  is  a  common 
practice  among  banks.  This  is  the  case 
even  for  checks  issued  within  the  same 
town  or  by  government  bodies. 

As  the  committee  report  correctly 
points  out,  this  policy  of  lengthy 
check  holds  not  only  wrealu  havoc  on 
one's  personal  finances,  but  can  be  the 
source  of  great  embarrassment  as  welL 
Having  to  go  through  the  process  of 
calling  merchants  to  explain  why  a 
check  ha<  bounced  simply  because 
your  bank  put  a  check  hold  of  2  weeks 
on  a  check  deposit  is  an  experience 
none  of  us  would  relish. 

The  bill  hef ore  us  takes  several  steps 
to  curb  this  problem.  First,  we  require 
greater  disclosure  of  a  bank's  check- 
holding  policies.  Second,  we  require 
the  Federal  Reserve  to  move  to  a 
check  clearing  system  which  requires 
fund  avalUibility  within  no  more  than 
6  days  to  begin  12  months  after  enact- 
ment of  this  legislation.  Third,  we  re- 
quire greater  improvement  over  a  3- 
year  period  to  get  down  to  either  a  3 
or  4  day  funds  availability  period. 

In  short*  Mr.  President,  this  legisla- 
tion addresses  many  lingering  prob- 
lems facing  both  consiuners  and  the  fi- 
nancial services  industry.  The  legisla- 
tion which  has  come  to  the  floor 
under  the  stewardship  of  Senator 
Proxkirz  I  think  Is  a  good  beginning. 
It  takes  care  of  one  of  the  most  urgent 
pieces  of  business,  that  is  recapitaliz- 
ing the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  In- 
surance Corporation. 

It  says  to  shareholders  in  savings 
and  loans  all  across  the  country  not  to 
worry,  the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan 
Insurance  Corporation  stands  behind 
your  deposits.  It  sets  the  stage  for  a 
long-term  solution  to  the  question  of 
where  our  financial  markets  are 
headed  in  the  21st  century  and  how 
the  Government  should  respond  to 
the  revolutionary  changes  occurring  in 
this  sector.  It  addresses  one  of  the 
most  vexing  problems  faciitg  consum- 
ers, and  that  is  unreasonable  time  pe- 
riods for  holding  chedcs  before  honor- 
ing them  and  paying  the  proceeds. 

So,  in  summation.  S.  790  is  a  major 
step  forward.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 


lend  their  support  to  this  important 
measure. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Daschle).  The  Senator  from  New 
York. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  briefly  to  ccHnment  on  the  discus- 
sions that  have  been  taking  place  con- 
cerning the  Competitive  Equality 
Banking  Act  which  is  before  the  body 
now  under  the  direction  of  our  distin- 
guished—and would  it  greatly  trouble 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  if  I  re- 
ferred to  him  as  our  beloved  senior 
colleague?  There  comes  a  time  in  life, 
when  you  are  the  third  ranking 
Member  of  the  U.S.  Senate,  one  of  the 
great  public  men  of  this  age,  that  you 
have  no  alternative  but  to  recognize 
the  way  you  are  regarded,  not  by  every 
banker  in  the  country,  perhaps,  but  by 
everyone  else. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  May  I  assure  my 
friend  from  New  York  there  is  no 
other  adjective  I  would  rather  have 
applied. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  comment  on  the  very  ex- 
tensive negotiations  which  have  been 
made  so  far  with  our  distinguished 
chairman  and  our  new  colleague  and 
already  remarkably  learned  Senator 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  BreattxI. 

It  is  surely  clear  to  the  Chamber, 
and  to  none  more  than  the  chairman 
of  the  Banking  Committee,  that  our 
banks  find  themselves  in  an  extraordi- 
nary situation  with  respect  to  the 
work  they  are  expected  to  do,  with 
generations-old  restrictions  on  bank 
activities,  on  conditions  of  banks'  con- 
duct, required  reserves,  audits,  all  very 
useful  in  themselves,  and  the  funda- 
mental principle  that  there  would  be  a 
division  between  the  provision  of 
credit  and  the  commercial  activities 
which  might  seek  credit,  which  is  a 
worthy  policy,  a  policy  which  originat- 
ed with  the  public  good  in  mind. 

Well,  a  series  of  events,  a  series  of 
lawyer-like  discoveries  of  loopholes 
have  brought  opportunities  to  corpo- 
rations not  so  encumbered  with  pro- 
tections and  restraints  to  enter  fields 
that  had  been  preserved  to  the  banks 
because  they  have  accepted  the  en- 
cumbrances and  restraints.  That  was 
the  quo  for  the  quid.  I  mean,  in  return 
for  the  restrictions  that  are  applied, 
there  was  a  preserve  for  their  activi- 
ties, so  the  banks  competed  with  one 
another  but  not  with  nonbanks.  That 
has  all  changed. 

In  addition,  we  have  seen  the  ap- 
pearance offshore  of  two  enormous  fi- 
nancial centers,  both  venerable,  one 
the  oldest,  and  that  is  the  London  and 
the  Tokyo  financial  markets.  The  U.S. 
Congress,  with  its  Interest  Ekiualiza- 
tion  Tax  Act,  drove  the  Ehirobond 
market  to  London.  And  we  look  up  to 
find  there  is  more  n.S.  corporate  debt 
traded  in  London  than  in  the  United 
States  itself.  We  look  at  a  situation 


where,  in  1970,  of  the  10  largest  banks 
in  the  world,  6  were  from  the  United 
States.  Now  only  one  is. 

This  is  a  situation  which  has 
prompted  serious  executives  in  firms 
that  we  have  associated  with  banking 
for  a  century  or  more  to  astc  "Should 
we  give  up  our  bank  charter?  Are  the 
restrictions  which  apply  only  to  us  so 
great  whereas  the  protected  preserves 
that  we  once  had  so  Invsided  that 
there  is  no  possibility  to  survive?" 

I  Icnow  the  chairman  has  wanted  to 
change  this.  I  tcnow  that  he  is  intent 
on  doing  that  to  the  degree  that  he 
can  find  a  majority  to  support  him.  He 
should  know,  and  he  does,  that  the 
idea  of  a  moratorium  of  even  a  moder- 
ate period  of  time  alarms  responsible 
persons— and  I  think  I  can  tell  one 
from  the  other— in  these  matters. 
They  have  seen  change  come  so  fast 
that,  even  in  other  eras  what  would  be 
an  entirely  moderate  delay,  is  almost 
threatening  in  this  context,  and  even 
more  so  if  there  is  any  possibility  that 
the  moratorium  we  consider  today 
might  be  extended. 

Therefore,  I  would  like  to  record  my 
great  satisfaction  that  we  are  going  to 
write  into  title  II  of  this  bill  a  date  cer- 
tain by  wliich  the  moratorium  will  be 
at  an  end.  I  would  have  wished  that  it 
expire  at  an  earlier  date,  such  as  the 
end  of  this  calendar  year.  But  if  it  is 
March  1  of  the  next  year,  it  is,  even  so, 
a  date  certain. 

In  addition,  the  chairman  has  been 
willing  to  make  an  importsmt  conces- 
sion—hardly a  concession,  t>ecause  the 
chairman  is  not  trying  to  make  this 
difficult— which  is  to  say  that  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  may  continue  to 
entertain  applications  for  additional 
powers,  permissions  to  do  certain 
things  which  we  are  contemplating— 
not  finally  agreeing  to,  but  clearly 
contemplating— such  that  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  approval  may  be  granted 
pending  the  decision  of  the  Congress 
in  the  matter.  Thus,  the  time  consum- 
ing, lawyer-invoiting  and  involving  pro- 
cedures can  take  place  and,  if  ap- 
proved by  the  Federal  Reserve  and  if 
then  authorized  by  the  Congress— 
which  legislates,  does  not  regulate— 
can  take  effect  March  2  and  be  right 
there  on  the  shelf  waiting  to  go,  as.  for 
example,  would  be  the  application  of 
the  Chase  Manhattan  Bank  which  re- 
ceived permission  from  the  Federal 
Reserve  but,  as  I  understand  it,  condi- 
tional upon  this  legislation.  Nonethe- 
less, it  will  be  out  there  at  a  time  cer- 
tain, we  hope,  to  be  invoked. 

I  think  these  are  important  improve- 
ments. I  think  these  respond  to  a  quiet 
crisis  in  the  banking  community  that 
threatens  the  credit  structure  that  has 
financed  American  Industry  for  two 
centuries.  We  are  so  used  to  it  that  we 
carmot  imagine,  were  it  gone,  that  it 
could  be  gone. 

I  express  my  appreciation  to  the 
chairman  for  his  efforts  in  this  regard. 


which  made  me  feel  very  much  better 
about  the  legislation. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  my  good  friend  from  New  Yorlc 
I  never  hesitate  to  be  awed  by  his  re- 
markable knowledge  in  fields  that  he 
is  not  a  member  of,  like  the  Wi^nUng 
Committee.  But  he  knows  as  much 
about  this  field  as  those  of  us  who  are 
on  the  committee.  He  has  served  for  a 
long  time  and,  of  course,  he  is  an 
expert  in  many,  many  other  areas,  too. 

"rhe  remarlEs  about  the  moratorium 
are  exactly  right.  The  purpose  of  the 
moratorium  is  to  do  everything  we  can 
to  provide  an  environment  in  which 
the  committee  and  the  Congress  will 
act.  We  want  to  act.  We  want  to  set 
policy  ourselves.  We  do  not  want 
policy  to  be  set  by  the  court  or  by 
loophole  lawyers  or  by  Interpretations 
that  really  will  create  a  chaotic  situa- 
tion. 

I  realize  that  a  Senator  from  New 
York,  representing  the  greatest  banks 
in  our  country,  in  size  certainly— the 
big  money  center  banks  are  concen- 
trated overwhelmingly  in  New  York- 
has  to  be  very  concerned  about  a  mor- 
atorium which  sets  a  limit  on  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  providing  an  op- 
portunity for  the  banks  in  his  con- 
stituency to  expand. 

We  have  modified  what  was  in  the 
bill,  as  the  Senator  has  indicated,  to 
make  sure  it  is  not  a  year  after  enacts 
ment,  which  could  be  sometime  in  late 
1988,  to  make  it,  as  the  Senator  has 
said,  I  think  it  is  March  2,  1988.  And, 
as  the  Senator  luiows,  the  way  the 
Congress  operates,  that  means  that 
the  Senate  is  probably  going  to  have 
to  act,  since  we  are  the  driving  force 
here — seem  to  be— we  are  going  to 
have  to  act  this  year,  probably  this 
summer.  We  are  going  to  have  to  act 
in  a  hurry  on  what  I  think  will  be  the 
idnd  of  legislation  which  wiU  really  de- 
termine the  financial  structure  this 
country  is  going  to  have  for  a  long, 
long  time. 

So  we  are  going  to  have  to  work  very 
intently  in  hearings,  we  are  going  to 
have  to  mark  up  our  bill,  and  we  are 
going  to  have  to  act  this  summer,  at 
the  very  latest,  this  fall,  because  we 
can  anticipate  that  the  House  will 
then  act  and  we  will  have  to  go  to  con- 
ference and  so  forth. 

And  the  Senator  is  exactly  right  in 
stating  the  situation.  Meanwhile,  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  will  be  able  to 
provide  help,  as  Chairman  Volcker  has 
indicated.  For  instaiM^,  Chase  Man- 
hattan can  sell  off  commercial  paper. 
But  their  power  for  them  to  do  so  is 
hedged  by  a  limitation  on  what  the 
Congress  decides  to  do.  In  other  words, 
if  we  decide  before  the  end  of  March 
to  change  the  law  and  to  provide  that 
the  banks  can  have  some  powers— for 
instance  to  underwrite  mortgage- 
backed  securities  and  so  forth  but  not 
commercial     paper — that     particular 
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mltbt  go.  I  think  It  is  very 
hopeful,  and  I  very  itrongly  believe 
that  they  ihould  be  able  to  underwrite 
eommerdal  paper.  If  there  is  any  area 
irtiere  the  banks  are  expert,  it  is  In 
thKkana. 

TiMre  la  no  aueatton  of  safety  and 
aoundneaa.  There  is  no  question  of 
ooofUct  <rf  interest  There  is  every 
reason  why  banks  should  be  in  that 
HakL  Tbey  can  provide  hichly  profes- 
alanal  oompetent  competition.  So  I  am 
aU  for  It  But  whetho'  ve  can  bring 
the  Congress  along  on  that,  we  will 
Just  have  to  see.  We  are  setting  a  very. 
very  Umtted  period  of  time,  really  con- 
aldertaig  how  the  Congress  acts,  for  us 
todothla. 

Bat  I  want  to  thank  my  good  friend 
fNin  New  York  for  stating  the  case  so 
fairly.  I  reoogniae  the  great  difficulty 
ftor  him  because  he  does  r^resent.  as  I 
say.  the  outstanding  money  center 
banks  in  the  country. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  would  like  to 
thank  the  chairman,  if  I  may.  and  ob- 
aerre  that  there  have  been  long  inter- 
vals taking  place  between  the  time 
that  the  Oongreas  has  acted;  but  when 
It  finally  faced  the  situation,  it  has 
abown  the  capacity  in  this  century,  as 
against  the  last,  to  act  with  some  expe- 
djtlonsnews  and  effectiveness. 

In  the  first  years  of  the  second  cen- 
tury, the  Federal  Reserve  System  was 
put  together  with  great  expedition.  In 
the  two  decades  later,  Olass-Steagall 
again  pansfrt  within  a  year's  dellbera- 
tkm.  and  now  a  half-century  has 
passed  and  it  is  the  task  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wisconsin  to  put  a  new  con- 
figuration Into  the  credit  markets  of 
America  so  that  they  can  ccmipete  in 
the  WOTld.  And  he  knows  that.  I  for 
one  stand  here  to  say  I  am  confident 
that  he  will  achieve  it.  He  can  be  sure 
he  will  have  me  with  him  in  this 
regard  throughout.  He  knows  how 
much  is  at  issue.  We  can  hardly  name 
a  matter  Involving  international  trade 
and  competitiveness  that  is  as  impor- 
tant as  our  competitiveness  in  the 
field  of  credit  hanking  and  the  general 
flow  of  funds  around  the  world. 

Just  to  give  an  Idea  of  the  magni- 
tude. Today,  near  the  Morgan  House 
where  the  chairman  as  a  young  man 
worked— where  had  he  remained,  he 
would  no  doubt  have  long  since  retired 
in  vast  affluraiee,  but  Instead  lives  the 
modest  life  of  a  public  servant— there 
stands  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of 
New  York. 

In  that  Rorentine  palace  in  down- 
town Manhattan  not  far  from  where 
the  chairman  waked,  a  trillion  dollars 
a  day  passes  throu^  that  bank.  And 
that  is  the  level  of  velocity  and  volume 
which  Is  g(^ng  to  overwhelm  this 
system  If  we  do  not  modernize  it.  That 
is  the  Senator's  purpose.  I  salute  him 
for  It.  and  stand  Itehlnd  him  in  it. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  caU  the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  rolL 

Mr.  BREAUX.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanknous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  qvonun  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMKTDMKirT  IfO.  SO 

(Purpose:  To  create  a  National  Commission 
on  Oompetltiveness  in  tlie  Financial  Serv- 
ices Industry  and  to  revise  title  II) 
Mr.  BREAUX.  Mr.  President,  I  send 

an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 

its  immediate  consideration. 
The   PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 

clerk  will  report. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Bkkaux],  proposes  an  amendment  num- 
bered $0. 

Mr.  BREAUX.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

Beginning  with  page  38,  line  1.  strike  out 
all  down  through  page  41,  line  4,  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

HATionAL  coianssiON  on  coMPrriTrvEirEss 

IN  THE  nifAIICIAL  SEXVICES  IlfSUSTRY 

Sbc.  109.  (a)  Not  later  than  15  days  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Competitive 
Equality  Banking  Act  of  1987,  the  President 
shall  appoint  a  National  Commission  on 
Competitiveness  in  the  Financial  Services 
Industty.  It  shall  include  representatives 
of— 

(1)  the  Congress: 

(2)  the  Department  of  the  Treasury  and 
the  Department  of  Justice; 

(3)  the  Federal  agencies  that  regulate  the 
banking,  thrift,  and  securities  industries; 

(4)  organizations  whose  membership  is 
comprfeed  of  State  regulatory  bodies 
charged  with  overseeing  State-chartered  de- 
positoiy  institutions  as  well  as  insurance  un- 
derwriters, brokers,  and  agents; 

(5)  organizations  representing  the  inter- 
ests of  consumers  and  the  general  public; 
and 

(8)  representatives  of  the  firms  in  the  fi- 
nancial services  industry. 

(b)  Not  later  than  4  months  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  the  Competitive  Equality 
Banking  Act  of  1987,  the  Commission  shall 
submit  a  report  to  the  President  and  to  the 
Congrass,  regarding  recommendations  as  to 
whether  and  what  type  of  alterations  are 
necessary  in  regard  to  the  product  and  serv- 
ice authorities  and  regulation  of  financial 
cfHnpacies.  In  preparing  this  report,  the 
Commission  shall  address  at  least— 

(1)  tbe  impact  on  the  relative  competitive 
positions  of  commercial  banks,  thrifts,  secu- 
rities firms,  insurance  companies,  and  other 
financial  service  providers  of  such  develop- 
ments as  advances  in  technology,  ongoing 
changes  in  financial  markets,  and  the  emer- 
gence of  diversified  providers  of  financial 
services; 

(2)  the  impact  on  the  safety  and  sound- 
ness at  depository  institutions  and  other 
providers  of  financial  services  of  broadening 
the  range  of  products  and  services  which 
they  can  offer  to  their  customers; 


(3)  the  conaequences  for  the  cotnpetitlve- 
nesB  of  United  States  financial  institutions 
vis-a-vis  foleign  instltuUona  and  the  com- 
petltiveneas  of  United  States  financial  mar- 
kets vls-a-vlB  foreign  financial  markets  of 
current  United  States  laws  and  regulations 
relating  to  financial  strucuture; 

(4)  the  betiefits  which  could  accrue  to  con- 
sumers, noaflnancial  companies.  State  and 
local  govenunents.  and  the  economy  as  a 
whole  as  a  result  of  any  recommendations 
regarding  changes  in  the  authorities  or  reg- 
ulation of  oompanies  in  the  financial  serv- 
ices industry,  particularly  as  a  result  of  in- 
creased convetitlon  and  efficiencies;  and 

(5)  changes  in  the  regulation,  supervision, 
and  organisation  of  firms  in  the  financial 
services  industry  which  should  accompany  a 
broadening  of  the  range  of  products  and 
services  which  they  can  offer  to  their  cus- 
tomers. 

(c)  The  R-esident  shall  provide  whatever 
staff  or  other  resources  are  necessary  to  fa- 
cilitate the  deliberations  and  carry  out  the 
charge  of  such  Commission. 

TITLE  II-MORATORIUM  ON  CERTAIN 
NOI4BANKING  ACnVITIES 

Sec.  201.  <a)  Begiiming  on  March  6,  1987. 
and  untU  March  1, 1988— 

(Da  foreign  bank  or  other  company  cov- 
ered by  section  8(c)  of  the  International 
Banking  Act  of  1978  shall  not  expand  any 
activity  in  which  it  is  engaged  pursuant  to 
that  subsection,  and  no  such  bank  or  compa- 
ny shall  commence  any  new  activity  pursu- 
ant to  that  lubsection; 

(2)  no  company  organized  under  the  laws 
of  a  foreign  country  shall  acquire  any  addi- 
tional shares  pursuant  to  section  2(h)(2)  of 
the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act  of  1956; 

(3)  a  Federal  banking  agency  may  not  ap- 
prove the  acquisition  by  any  bank  holding 
company  or  by  any  insured  bank  of  any 
entity  that  would  be  engaged  to  any  extent 
whatever  in  the  flotation,  underwriting, 
public  sale,  or  distribution  of  securities,  if 
that  approval  would  require  the  agency  to 
determine  that  the  entity  to  be  acquired 
would  not  be  engaged  principally  in  such  ac- 
tivities; 

(4)  a  Federal  banking  agency  may  not 
issue  any  rule,  regulation,  or  order  that 
would  have  the  effect  of  increasing  the  in- 
surance powers  of  banks  or  bank  holding 
companies  «r  banking  or  nonbanking  sub- 
sidiaries thereof  either  with  respect  to  spe- 
cific banks  or  bank  holding  companies  or 
subsidiaries  thereof  or  generally  beyond 
those  expressly  authorized  for  bank  holding 
companies  under  subparagraphs  (A) 
through  (G)  of  section  4(cK8)  of  the  Bank 
Holding  Company  Act  of  1956; 

(5)  except  as  provided  in  section  3(f)  of 
the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act  of  1956.  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  may  not  approve  the  acquisition  by 
a  bank  holding  company  of  any  company, 
including  a  State-chartered  bank  other  than 
a  savings  bank  as  defined  in  section  3(g)  of 
the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act,  unless 
the  bank  hplding  company  has  agreed  to 
limit  the  Insurance  activities  of  that  compa- 
ny to  thcae  permissible  under  section 
4(cK8).  Thi«  paragraph  shall  not  apply  to 
the  acquisition  of  a  State-chartered  bank 
that  upon  acquisition  would  be  subject  to 
the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act  of  1956, 
pursuant  to  a  reorganization  plan  under 
which  the  stockholders  of  the  bank  ex- 
change the^  shares  for  shares  in  a  newly 
created  bank  holding  company  which  is  not 
a  subsidiary  of  any  other  company  or  to  the 
acquisiton  of  a  State-chartered  bank  by  a 


bank  holding  company  that  on  March  6, 
1987.  controlled  one  or  more  State-char- 
tered banks  that  have  engaged  in  insurance 
activities  identical  to  those  of  the  newly  ac- 
qtiired  institution  ao  long  as  the  bank  hold- 
ing company  agrees  that  It  will  (A)  within  2 
years  of  the  consummation  of  its  acquisition 
of  the  State-chartered  bank,  divest  or  termi- 
nate that  bank's  impermissible  insurance  ac- 
tivities, and  (B)  limit  the  bank's  insurance 
activities  during  that  2-year  period  to  the 
renewal  of  existing  policies: 

(6)  a  national  bank  may  not  expand  Its  in- 
surance agency  activities  pursuant  to  the 
Act  of  September  7,  1916  (12  U.S.C.  92),  into 
places  where  it  was  not  conducting  such  ac- 
tivities as  of  March  5,  1987:  and 

(7)  a  Federal  banking  agency  may  not 
Issue  any  rule,  regulation,  or  order  that 
would  have  the  effect  of  increasing  real 
estate  powers  of  banks  or  bank  holding  com- 
panies or  banking  or  nonbanking  subsidiar- 
ies thereof,  (b)  as  used  in  this  section— 

(1)  the  term  "affiliate"  has  the  same 
meaning  as  in  section  2(J)(2)  of  the  Bank 
Holding  Company  Act; 

(2)  the  term  "bank  holding  company"  has 
the  same  meaning  as  in  section  2(a)  of  the 
Bank  Holding  Company  Act  of  1956; 

(3)  the  term  "Federal  banking  agency" 
has  the  same  meaning  as  the  term  "appro- 
priate Federal  banking  agency"  has  in  sec- 
tion 3(q)  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Act;  and 

(4)  the  term  "insured  bank"  has  the  same 
meaning  as  in  section  3(h)  of  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Act. 

(c)  Nothing  in  this  section  may  be  con- 
strued to  increase  or  reduce  the  insurance 
authority  of  bank  holding  companies  or 
banking  or  nonbiuiklng  subsidiaries  thereof 
or  of  national  banks  under  current  law. 

(dXl)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued to  deny  any  State  the  authority  to 
permit  its  State-chartered  banks  to  engage 
In  any  insurance  activity. 

(2)  In  addition,  neither  the  existence  of 
the  mortorium  nor  its  expiration  shall  be 
construed  to  increase,  decrease,  or  affect  in 
any  way  the  existing  authority  of  State- 
chartered  bank  subsidiaries  of  bank  holding 
companies  with  respect  to  insurance  activi- 
ties. 

(eXl)  Nothing  in  this  section  may  be  con- 
strued to  prevent  a  Federal  banking  agency 
from  issuing  any  rule,  regulation,  or  order 
pursuant  to  its  legal  authority  in  existence 
on  the  day  preceding  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  section  to  expand  the  securities,  in- 
surance, or  real  estate  powers  of  banks  or 
bank  holding  companies  that  are  subject  to 
the  moratorium  established  under  this  sec- 
tion if  the  effective  date  of  such  rule,  regu- 
lation, or  order  is  delayed  until  the  expira- 
tion of  such  moratorium. 

(2)  It  Is  the  intent  of  the  Senate,  through 
the  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affairs,  to  conduct  a  comprehensive 
review  of  our  banking  and  financial  laws 
and  to  make  decisions  on  the  need  for  finan- 
cial restructuring  legislation  in  the  light  of 
today's  changing  financial  environment 
both  domestic  and  international. 

(3)  It  is  the  intent  of  the  Senate  not  to 
renew  or  extend  the  moratorium  established 
under  this  section  whether  or  not  subse- 
quent banking  legislation  Is  passed  by  the 
Congress. 

Mr.  BREAUX.  Mr.  President,  and 
my  colleagues  in  the  Senate,  yesterday 
I  took  this  floor  to  discuss  the  bill 
coming  from  the  full  committee.  At 
that  time  I  commended  the  chairman 
and  the  members  of  the  committee  for 


bringing  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate  a 
piece  of  legislation  which  was  abso- 
lutely essential  in  that  it  addressed 
one  of  the  most  serious  and  most 
pressing  concerns  that  many  Ameri- 
cans had.  And  that  concern.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, is  the  concern  of  having  billions 
of  dollars  in  deposits  in  savings  in  this 
country  that  were  not  being  adequate- 
ly insured  by  the  Federal  Savings  and 
Loan  Insurance  Corporation.  The 
numbers  are  absolutely  frightening, 
Bdr.  Chairman,  in  that  over  $900  bil- 
lion of  deposits  are  Insured  by  some- 
thing like  $1.4  billion  in  assets  of  the 
FSLIC.  That  is  an  intolerable  and  im- 
acceptable  situation. 

The  bill  that  this  committee  has 
brought  to  the  Senate  addresses  that 
problem  as  it  should.  We  can  argue 
about  whether  FSLIC  needs  $7  billion 
or  it  needs  $15  billion.  But  there  can 
be  no  argument  about  the  principle. 
And  that  principle  is  that  the  deposits 
of  the  people  of  this  country  that  are 
contained  in  the  savings  and  loans  lo- 
cated in  small  towns  and  large  towns 
needs  to  be  adequately  and  properly 
protected  by  the  insurance  that  the 
Federal  Government  can  provide. 

That  portion  of  the  bill  that  address- 
es this,  I  think,  handles  it  in  an  expe- 
ditious manner.  After  this  le^rislation 
is  adopted  and  signed,  the  people  of 
America  will  be  secure  luiowing  that 
their  deposits  in  the  savings  and  loan 
institutions  around  America  are  being 
adequately  protected  in  the  event  of 
any  failure  of  that  particular  savings 
and  loan  in  their  community. 

So  in  that  sense  the  bill  is  absolutely 
essential.  There  can  be  very  little,  I 
think,  debate  over  the  way  the  prob- 
lem is  attacked. 

I  spoke  yesterday,  Mr.  President,  on 
title  II  of  the  bill,  which  I  thought  was 
defective  in  a  number  of  ways.  I  said 
yesterday  that  it  was  defective  because 
it  put  a  moratorium  on  American 
banks  and  yet,  it  did  not  put  a  morato- 
rium on  the  activities  of  some  major 
foreign  banlcs  that  would  be  allowed  to 
continue  to  sell  securities  and  do  real 
estate  transactions,  and  also  do  insur- 
ance tu;tivlties  in  our  country  while  we 
put  a  1-year  moratorium  on  American 
banks'  abilities  to  handle  that  same 
type  of  operation  and  business  trans- 
actions in  this  country. 

Surely,  no  one  would  want  to  say 
that  this  Congress  is  treating  foreign 
banks,  who  were  grandfathered  in  by 
previous  legislation,  in  a  better 
manner  than  we  are  treating  our  own 
banks.  I  said  that  was  very  defective 
and  needed  to  be  changed. 

In  addition  to  that,  I  expressed  con- 
cern about  the  fear  that  somehow  we 
were  superseding  the  rights  of  States 
to  regulate  their  own  State-chartered 
banlKS  and  that  we  were  preventing 
State-chartered  banks  from  engaging 
in  activities  that  they  could  engage  in 
under  normal  State  rules  and  regula- 
tions. 


I  think  this  is  a  States'  rights  issue 
and,  therefore.  State-chartered  banks 
should  be  allowed  to  handle  those 
transactions  that  were  permitted  by 
State  law  and  State  rules  and  regula- 
tions. 

Mr.  President.  I  also  spoke  to  my 
concern  about  the  so-called  nonbank 
banks,  the  concern  that  in  some  ways 
title  I  actually  grandfathered  160- 
some  odd  nonbank  banks,  allowing 
them  to  continue  their  activities,  al- 
lowing them  unlimited  expansion  the 
first  year,  and  only  a  small  limitation 
after  that.  I  expressed  concern  that  we 
could  handle  that  in  a  more  expedi- 
tious manner  which  would  be  fairer  to 
everyone. 

Mr.  President,  what  I  argued  for  yes- 
terday was  fairness.  What  I  was  argu- 
ing for  yesterday  was  to  treat  all  fi- 
nancial institutions  equally  so  that 
they  would  all  have  the  opportunity  to 
coexist  and  be  financially  seciure. 

Mr.  President,  yesterday  I  said  that  I 
was  prepared  to  offer  an  amendment 
to  strike  entirely  title  n  from  the  bill. 
I  felt  that  in  doing  so  I  would  have  ad- 
dressed the  bulk  of  the  concerns  that  I 
had.  I  would  present  another  bill  that 
would  not  run  the  threat  of  veto  or  do 
damage  to  the  financial  institutions 
that  we  were  concerned  with  protect- 
ing. 

Mr.  President,  since  yesterday  we 
have  made  progress.  The  amendment 
that  I  now  have  at  the  desk  I  think  is 
a  step  forward,  it  is  progress.  It  is  not 
what  all  would  like.  It  does  not  solve 
all  the  problems,  but  I  think.  Mr. 
President,  it  is  doable.  In  a  sense  of 
compromise,  in  a  sense  of  moving  for- 
ward with  this  legislation,  with  the  ur- 
gency that  we  have  to  address  the 
FSLIC  problem,  I  am  offering  this 
amendment  this  afternoon. 

Let  me  explain  to  my  (xilleagues 
what  the  amendment  does. 

First,  it  sets  up  a  Presidential  Com- 
mission not  later  than  15  days  after 
enactment  of  this  legislation.  The 
President  would  appoint  the  National 
Commission  on  Competitiveness  in  the 
Financial  Services  Industry.  It  shall 
include  representatives  of  Congress.  It 
shall  include  the  Department  of  the 
Treasury  and  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice. It  shall  include  Federal  agencies 
that  regulate  the  banking,  thrift,  and 
securities  industries.  It  shall  include 
organizations  whose  membership  is 
comprised  of  State  regulatory  bodies. 
It  shall  Include  organizations  repre- 
senting the  interests  of  consumers  and 
the  general  public.  It  should  also  in- 
clude representatives  of  the  financial 
services  industry. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  so  much  dis- 
agreement, so  much  conflict,  so  much 
difference  of  opinion.  We  have  had  at 
least  five  letters  from  various  repre- 
sentatives, including  the  chairman  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  System.  Paul 
Volcker.  the  FDIC.  the  Comptroller 
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We  would  be  iiu:ludlng  them,  would  we 
not? 


also,  deals  with  those  applications  to 
various  Federal  bankins  agencies. 


Mr.  RIEGLE.  Going  down  the  list  of 
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Ocneral  of  the  United  States,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treaaury,  all  making  rep- 
wentathWB  about  this  legislation. 
■ome  tood  and  Mme  bad.  We  should 
have  them  att  as  a  onnmiasion  along 
with  eoosumer  groups  and  representa- 
tives of  financial  Institutions  to  report 
rfmmmwviatlans  to  the  President  not 
later  than  4  months  after  the  enact- 
ment of  this  act.  and  we  ask  them  to 
address  certain  issues  that  I  think  are 
absolutely  essential  to  address. 

We  can  benefit  from  the  Commis- 
sion. The  Commission  will  have  to 
report  prior  to  the  time  that  the  mora- 
torium wUl  expire.  We  cannot  let  it 
delay. 

I  spoke  yesterday.  Mr.  President, 
also  about  foreign  banks,  my  concern 
that  somehow  in  this  lecrtslation,  and  I 
doubt  whether  that  was  the  intent  of 
the  committee,  we  were  treating  for- 
eign banks  better  than  we  were  treat- 
ing our  own  U.8.  banks  at  a  time  when 
our  own  banks  need  help  and  need  as- 
sistance. 

My  amendment.  BSr.  President,  does 
address  this  int>blem.  It  says  in  title  II, 
section  2011.  that  a  foreign  bank  or 
other  company  governed  by  section 
8(c)  of  the  International  Banking  Act 
of  1978  shall  not  expand  any  activity 
in  which  it  is  engaged  pursuant  to  that 
subsection. 

It  also  goes  on  to  say,  Mr.  President. 
that  no  company  organized  under  the 
laws  of  a  foreign  country  shaU  acquire 
any  additional  shares  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 2(hX2)  of  the  Bank  Holding  Com- 
pany Act  of  1956. 

Mr.  President,  the  intent  of  this  sec- 
tion I  am  referring  to  is  to  say  that 
they  are  not  going  to  treat  foreign 
banks  better  than  we  are  treating  our 
own  dmnestic  banks.  I  think  the  intent 
of  this  sectimi  is  to  clearly  put  them 
on  equal  footing  and  not  to  allow 
them  to  perform,  engage,  or  expand  in 
activities  that  we  cannot  engage  in 
with  oitf  own  domestic  banks. 

Mr.  President,  yesterday  I  also  spoke 
about  States'  rights.  I  think  this  is  a 
very  Important  issue,  Mr.  President, 
which  needs  to  be  considered.  I  think 
the  majority  of  this  body  does  not 
want  legislation  coming  from  the  Con- 
gress to  roll  over  or  trample  on  the 
rights  of  the  States  to  charter  State 
banks,  to  aUow  those  State-chartered 
banks  to  engage  in  activities  in  that 
particular  State  that  are  allowed 
under  the  State  rules  and  the  State 
laws. 

1  was  very  concerned  that  the  legis- 
lation would  make  changes  in  that 
area. 

In  this  amendment.  Mr.  President, 
subsection  (dXl)  says  very  clearly 
nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed 
to  deny  any  State  authority  to  permit 
its  State-chartered  banks  to  engage  in 
any  Insurance  activity. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  not  saying  to  a 
State  that  it  has  to  allow  their  State- 
chartered  banks  to  engage  in  this  ac- 


tivity. But  we  are  saying  very  clearly 
that  if  the  State  has  made  that  deci- 
sion, that  is  a  State  right  that  should 
not  be  taken  away  from  the  respective 
States.  The  States  should  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  make  that  decision  free  of  any 
impediment  coming  from  Washington 
that  we  are  somehow  trampling  on  the 
rights  of  States  to  regulate  their  own 
State-chartered  banks.  The  section 
says  that  very  clearly. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  to  consider  what  I  am 
saying  with  regard  to  (d)(2).  It  says  in 
my  amendment,  in  addition,  neither 
the  existence  of  the  moratorium  nor 
the  expiration  shall  be  construed  to 
affect  the  increase,  decrease,  or  to 
affect  In  any  way  the  existing  author- 
ity of  State-chartered  bank  subsidiar- 
ies and  bank  holding  companies  with 
respect  to  insurance  activities. 

Mr.  President,  my  intent  with  that 
legislation  is  Just  as  clear  as  I  think 
that  section  I  read  which  has  Just 
been  presented  by  my  colleagues. 

I  would  ask  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  committee  whether  it  is  his 
inteipretation  that  that  language 
would  clearly  spell  out  that  a  State- 
chartered  bank  that  is  acquired  by  a 
bank  holding  company  would  be  able 
to  continue  to  engage  in  activities  per- 
mitted under  the  State  law. 

Mr,  PROXMIRE.  That  is  one  of  the 
real  strengths  of  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment I  feel  very  strongly  and  I  am 
sure  members  of  the  committee  feel 
strongly,  too,  that  we  should  respect 
States'  rights  wherever  possible.  It  is 
one  area  where  we  did  not  have  as 
strong  a  provision  as  we  should.  I 
think  the  Senator's  amendment  here 
as  in  other  areas  does  strengthen  the 
biU. 

Mr.  BREAUX.  I  thank  the  chairman 
for  his  response.  I  think,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  the  amendment  in  this  area 
is  clear  in  that  we  are  talking  about 
State-chartered  facilities  that  have 
certain  rights  and  privileges  that  are 
granted  by  that  State,  through  what- 
ever law  that  State  has  which  governs 
the  operations  of  State-chartered 
banks  with  regard  to  activities,  wheth- 
er it  be  real  estate,  insurance,  or  secu- 
ritiea  We  are  not  trying  to  increase  or 
decrease  those  activities;  we  are  not 
trying  by  anything  in  this  act  to 
change  what  the  current  law  is  with 
resi>flct  to  those  State-chartered  facili- 
ties. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  May  I  say  to  my 
friend  from  Louisiana  that  I  would 
suspect  he  has  been  out  traveling  in 
Wisconsin  because  I  have  heard  from 
bankers  in  Wisconsin  and  they  were 
very  concerned  about  this  specific  part 
of  our  bill.  I  think  they  would  be  very 
happy  about  thie  amendment  that  the 
Senator  is  offering  in  that  respect. 

Mr,  BREAUX.  I  thank  the  chair- 
man. I  know  that  some  State-char- 
tered banks  engage  in  these  activities. 
Some  States  have  laws  that  are  silent 


on  these  issues.  Some  States  have  laws 
that  allcnr  these  certain  types  of  ac- 
tivities. H  is  the  intent  of  this  section 
to  clearly  spell  out  that  we  are  not 
trying  to  increase,  decrease,  or  affect 
in  any  w»y  by  this  act,  or  by  the  exist- 
ence or  the  expiration  of  the  moratori- 
um, to  change  that.  I  think  the  chair- 
man has  indicated  he  is  in  agreement 
with  that  position. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Yes.  I  am. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BHEAUX,  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  RIGOLE.  I  commend  the  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana  for  his  efforts  and 
initiative.  He  has  worked  very  hard  on 
this,  I  thkik  in  a  constructive  way. 

As  I  retd  the  amendment,  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  national  commission,  I 
think,  ca»  serve  a  useful  purpose.  I  am 
wondering  about  two  questions.  Where 
it  says  representatives  of  the  Congress, 
I  am  wondering  if  the  Senator  has  in 
mind  who  might  be  the  representa- 
tives from  the  Congress.  I  do  not  nec- 
essarily mean  the  individuals,  but  does 
he  have  a  thought  as  to  who  would  be 
asked,  either  by  functional  responsibil- 
ity or  whatever,  to  serve  on  this  com- 
mittee so  we  might  have  a  little  legis- 
lative history  here? 

Mr.  BREAUX.  Let  me  first  state  to 
my  friend  from  Michigan,  first,  that  I 
sincerely  hope  that  in  no  way  would  I 
be  considered. 

Having  said  that,  second,  I  hope  that 
legislative  history  could  be  clear  that 
this  is  the  intent,  certainly,  of  the 
author  of  the  amendment.  The  Presi- 
dent would  pick  from  those  Members 
of  Congress  with  an  expertise  in  this 
particular  area,  certainly  looking  to 
the  Banking  Committee  for  members 
with  knowledge  and  experience  and 
who  have  made  an  effort  to  address 
these  problems.  I  think  it  should  come 
from  the  Members  of  Congress,  from 
the  respective  committees  that  deal 
with  this  kind  of  work  as  a  committee. 
That  is  the  first  hope. 

Mr.  RICGLE.  I  hope  that  would  be 
where  the  members  would  come  from. 
I  think  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
would  make  a  very  fine  member,  al- 
though he  has  withdrawn  from  consid- 
eration. I  think  several  of  us  would  be 
willing  to  serve  if  asked. 

Let  me  move  down.  As  we  go  down 
through  the  list,  it  says  here,  imder 
point  6,  "representatives  of  firms  in 
the  financial  services  industry." 

I  think  here  again,  it  is  important 
that  we  have  some  legislative  history, 
because  I  want  to  make  sure  that  ev- 
erybody is,  in  a  sense,  at  the  table  and 
not  left  out.  I  am  sure  that  is  the 
intent  of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 
So  we  have  in  mind— let  me  go  down 
the  list  and  be  sure  we  are  thinking  of 
the  same  groups  so  that  no  one  is  left 
out  inadvertently. 

We  are  obviously  talking  about 
banks    and    financial   conglomerates. 


We  would  be  Including  them,  would  we 
not? 

Mr.  BREAUX.  I  respond  to  the  Sen- 
ator by  saying  it  is  the  intent  of  the 
amendment  to  include  a  broad  range 
of  representatives  from  the  financial 
industry.  The  Intent  would  be  to  have 
them  drawn  from  people  in  the  sav- 
ings and  loan  institutions;  people  rep- 
resenting nonbank  banks  that  are  en- 
gaging in  those  types  of  activities; 
people  in  the  securities  operations; 
people  in  the  traditional  commercial 
investment  banking  activities.  The 
Intent  is  to  be  as  broad  as  we  possibly 
can  with  regard  to  the  selection. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  How  about  real  estate 
firms?  They  are  included  as  well,  I 
assume? 

Mr.  BREAUX.  I  say  to  the  Senator 
we  are  talking  about— if  those  organi- 
zations are  engaged  in  financial  serv- 
ices, they  would  not  be  precluded  by 
also  being  engaged  in  real  estate  ac- 
Uvlties. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  I  think  one  of  the  ad- 
ditional areas  in  financial  services- 
would  include  real  estate  services.  It 
has  been  much  talked  about.  I  think 
of  credit  unions,  maybe  financial  plan- 
ners. But  the  Senator  has  mentioned 
investment  banking,  commercial  bank- 
ing, nonbank  banks,  the  insiu-ance  in- 
dustry. So  the  Senator  would  be  will- 
ing. I  guess,  to  add  credit  unions? 

Mr.  BREAUX.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  And  real  estate. 

Mr.  BREAUX.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Very  good.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  think  that  helps  because  I 
think  it  is  very  Important  that  this  na- 
tional commission  be  balanced  in 
terms  of  maldng  sure  that  all  the  par- 
ties at  interest  are  there  and  that  all 
sectors  of  the  financial  services  indus- 
try are  represented.  I  think  if  we  end 
up  with  a  stacked  commission,  we  are 
in  trouble.  I  know  the  Senator  does 
not  want  that  and  certainly,  I  do  not 
want  it.  I  think  those  clarifications 
will  help. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 

Mr.  BREAUX.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  makes  a  very 
good  point.  If  we  want  to  get  only  one 
viewpoint,  it  would  be  very  easy  to 
stack  the  commission.  We  could  get 
one  viewpoint  every  day  by  Just  having 
one  group.  The  commission  would  be 
valueless  if  it  did  not  include  a  wide 
range  of  commercial  Interests.  That  is 
the  intent  of  the  author  and  I  hope 
that  will  be  carried  out. 

Let  me  finish  with  an  explanation  of 
the  amendment  and  I  shall  be  happy 
to  respond  to  any  of  my  colleagues 
who  may  have  questions. 

Another  section  of  my  amendment 
that  I  think  is  important— and  I  hope 
I  could  get  the  attention  of  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  for  Just  1 
minute.  The  last  section  I  would  like 
to  cover,  and  perhaps  ask  the  chair- 
man if  that  is  his  understanding  of  it 


also,  deals  with  those  applications  to 
various  Federal  banking  agencies. 

On  page  7  of  the  amendment  that 
we  have  pending,  subsection  (e)(1)  ba- 
sically says: 

(eKl)  Nothing  In  this  section  may  be  con- 
strued to  prevent  a  Federal  banking  agency 
from  issuing  any  rule,  regulation,  or  order 
pursuant  to  Its  legal  authority  in  existence 
on  the  day  preceding  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  section  to  expand  the  securities,  in- 
surance, or  real  estate  powm  of  banlcs  or 
bank  holding  companies  that  are  subject  to 
the  moratorium  established  under  this  sec- 
tion if  the  effective  date  of  such  rule,  regu- 
lation, or  order  Is  delayed  until  the  expira- 
tion of  such  moratorium. 

The  intent  of  that  language  in  Eng- 
lish, as  I  may  try  to  explain 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  What  line  does 
the  Senator  refer  to,  Mr.  President? 

Mr.  BREAUX.  Page  7,  line  16.  down 
through  line  24. 

The  Intent  of  the  author  of  that  lan- 
guage is  to  say  that  Federal  agencies 
can  continue  to  receive  applications 
from  banks,  applications  that  perhaps 
would  tend  to  expand  their  authority 
into  real  estate  areas  or  expand  their 
authority  into  insurance  or  expand 
their  authority  into  securities  activi- 
ties. They  could  process  those  applica- 
tions. They  could  issue  a  rule  on  those 
applications.  But  the  effective  date  of 
those  applications  could  not  come  into 
being  imtil  after  the  moratorium  has 
been  reached.  That  is  the  intent  of  the 
author. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  is  fine,  Mr. 
President.  As  long  as  it  is  also  clear— I 
have  not  had  a  chance  to  examine  it 
carefully;  it  hsis  just  been  handed  to 
me.  It  should  ailso  be  very  clear  that  if 
Congress  should  act  to  prohibit  or  to 
provide  more  powers  for  a  bank,  for 
example,  that  act  of  Congress  would 
be  effective  and  that  anything  done 
during  the  moratoriiun  would  be  con- 
ditional on  the  later  act  of  Congress. 

I  just  had  a  colloquy  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Yoik  with  respect  to  the 
powers  that  have  been  tentatively  pro- 
vided by  the  Federal  Reserve  for  un- 
derwriting commereial  paper.  Mr. 
Volcker  made  it  clear  that  that  would 
be  strictly  conditional  on  what  Con- 
gress will  do  in  the  coming  months.  I 
take  it  that  that  would  apply  in  this 
case.  Is  that  right? 

Mr.  BREAUX.  Mr.  President,  the 
chairman  makes  a  good  point.  That  is 
that  the  moratorium,  as  I  understand 
it,  is  to  continue  to  allow  the  Congress 
to  take  overall  action.  That  is  why  this 
amendment  presents  any  final  action 
from  going  into  effect  until  the  expira- 
tion of  the  moratorium.  If  Congress 
were  to  act  prior  to  that  expiration 
date  and  set  new  rules  and  regulations, 
those  applications,  of  course,  would  be 
subject  to  new  rules  and  reg\ilations. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  agree. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  WUl  the  Senator  yield 
on  one  additional  point? 

Mr.  BREAUX.  Certainly,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. 


Mr.  RIEGLE.  Going  down  the  list  of 
participant  groups,  I  should  have  men- 
tioned the  mutual  fund  industry  and  I 
did  not.  It  is  a  very  important  segment 
of  the  Industry.  Is  It  the  Senator's 
view  that  they  would  also  be  included 
as  a  participant  group? 

Mr.  BREAUX.  The  Senator  from 
Michigan  is  correct.  Under  my  drafted 
definition  of  what  we  are  tj»inng 
about,  we  are  basically  trying  to  make 
it  as  broad  as  we  possibly  can.  No.  6 
says  representatives  of  firms  in  the  fi- 
nancial services  industry.  I  think  clear- 
ly, a  mutual  fund  would  be  engaged  in 
a  financial  services  Industry. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Very  good,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  BREAUX.  PlnaUy,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, and  I  think  it  is  a  very  important 
thing  that  the  amendment  I  have  at 
the  desk  does  cover.  That  is  the  mora- 
torium. There  is  a  great  deal  of  con- 
cern, a  very  legitimate  concern,  about 
the  moratorium  being  extended  by 
Congress  because  we  do  not  want  to 
face  the  day  of  reckoning.  We  have 
done  these  moratoria  in  the  past.  We 
have  said  we  are  going  to  have  a  1-year 
moratorium.  When  that  date  gets 
here,  the  first  thing  Congress  does  is 
extend  it  for  another  year  and  another 
year. 

We  have  the  classic  example  in  the 
financial  industry  of  regulation  Q.  It 
was  going  to  be  a  1-year  provisions  it 
ended  up  being  not  1  but  14  years.  I 
think  there  is  a  very  legitimate  con- 
cern in  the  industry  at  all  levels,  in  all 
industries  engaged  in  the  financial 
services,  that  this  moratoriimi  is  Just  a 
smoke  screen  and  we  are  going  to  be 
fighting  this  5  years  from  now  or  15 
years  from  now  or  some  time  in  the 
future. 

There  is  fear,  and  I  think  it  is  legiti- 
mate, that  next  year  is  an  election 
year  and  Congress  will  not  want  to 
face  up  to  the  problem  in  an  election 
year  and  therefore  next  year  some- 
time Congress  is  going  to  say,  "Let's 
extend  the  moratorium,  let's  keep  it  as 
it  is,  let's  not  face  the  problem." 

My  amendment,  Mr.  President,  has 
in  it  language  that  says,  "It  is  the 
intent  of  the  Senate  not  to  renew  or  to 
extend  the  moratorium  established 
under  this  section  whether  or  not  sub- 
sequent banking  legislation  is  passed 
by  the  Congress." 

The  moratorium  date  that  we  estab- 
lished Is  March  1,  1988.  I  think  that  is 
probably  longer  than  is  needed,  but 
that  in  the  interest  of  getting  an 
agreement  is  the  date  arrived  at. 
Those  who  really  would  like  the 
longer  moratorium  have  agreed— and  I 
think  at  the  appropriate  time  the 
report  language,  the  Rbcx>iu>,  and  per- 
haps their  statements  on  the  floor, 
will  clearly  indicate— that  they  do  not 
intend  to  support  efforts  to  extend  the 
moratorium  beyond  the  date  we  have 
set  out  in  this  amendment.  I  know  the 
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dMlngnlihed  ehalraian  of  the  com- 
Btttee  hu  qjoken  to  this  moratorium 
question  and.  if  he  at  this  time  wiU 
veak  to  it,  it  may  tmsn  further  clarify 
my  remarks. 

Mr.  PROZlflRE.  Mi.  President,  let 
me  speak  to  the  entire  amendment.  I 
think  it  is  an  exceUent  amendment.  I 
am  delighted  to  support  it  and  support 
it  enthnsiastkally.  It  provides  a  valua- 
Ide  additkm  to  the  biU.  I  think  it 
strengthou  the  bilL  I  feel  a  litUe  hu- 
miliated we  did  not  think  of  it  our- 
selves in  the  mark  up. 

The  first  thing  this  amendment 
does,  as  we  sll  know,  is  iHt>vide  for  a 
Presidential  cranmission.  That  has 
been  diseussed  with  the  Senator  from 
Michigan.  I  think  that  is  a  very  good 
provision.  I  earnestly  hope  it  wiU  not 
delay  the  enactment  of  the  compre- 
hensive bill  we  h<H>e  to  pass  later  this 
year.  We  hope  the  commission  will 
make  its  report  by  early  fall  so  that  we 
have  enough  time  to  consider  its  rec- 
ommendations. We  want  to  pass  our 
ocnnprdiensive  bill  before  we  go  out 
this  year.  Meanwhile.  I  take  it  the 
Senator  would  not  object  to  the  Bank- 
ing Committee  moving  ahead  and 
doing  as  much  of  its  work  as  it  can  so 
that  we  can  toward  the  end  of  the 
year  work  in  the  recommendations  of 
the  commission. 

Mr.  BREAUZ.  I  say  to  the  distin- 
guished chairman  that  it  is  not  only 
something  I  would  not  want  to  stop,  it 
is  a  plea  I  make  to  the  chairman  to 
move  rapidly. 

Mr.  FROZMIRE.  The  Senator 
makes  a  very,  very  useful  contribution. 
Mr.  President,  our  caucuses  are  not 
covered  by  the  press;  they  are  closed, 
but  I  think  it  protNibly  has  been 
brooded  about  that  we  had  a  consider- 
able discussion  of  the  effect  that  the 
bill  has  on  foreign  liank  competition  in 
this  coimtry.  This  amendment  makes 
it  dear  that  foreign  banlEs  operating  in 
the  States  should  not  and  will  not 
enjoy  a  competitive  advantage  over 
American  Ijanks.  They  will  be  treated 
exactly  the  same,  and  thus  this 
amendment  makes  a  very  useful  con- 
tribution. 

It  protects  the  rights  of  States  to  es- 
tablish the  proper  bovmdaries  of  busi- 
ness for  their  State-chartered  banlis. 
and  I  strongly  support  the  strengthen- 
ing of  States'  rights  that  the  Senator 
fnxn  Louisiana  provides. 

I  think  all  together,  iSi.  President, 
this  is  a  very  strong  bill,  and  I  am  de- 
lighted to  support  it  and  do  so  enthu- 
siastically. 

Mr.  DIXON  and  Mr.  GARN  ad- 
dressed the^air. 

The  FRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  fnnn  Utah. 

Mr.  QARN.  Mr.  President,  although 
the  amendment  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Louisiana  improves  title 
n.  it  certainly  does  not  change  the 
debate  as  far  as  I  am  concerned.  I  do 
not  want  to  take  a  great  deal  of  time 
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l>ecau8e  for  several  hours,  nearly  6  yes- 
terday, we  did  debate  the  substance  of 
the  various  provisions,  and  I  had 
ample  time  to  discuss  why  I  felt  we 
should  have  a  clean  FSLIC  recap,  un- 
encumbered by  any  amendments,  due 
to  the  seriousness  of  the  emergency 
problem  within  the  savings  and  loan 
industry  itself. 

I  remind  my  colleagues  that  it  was 
only  last  August  that  the  Senate 
Banlting  Committee  felt  strongly 
enough  about  that  issue  to  be  very 
pleased  when  I  pulled  out  all  titles  to 
my  bill  except  title  I  and  title  II  and 
that  we  passed  a  FSLIC  recap  bUl  by 
unanimous  consent  out  of  the  Senate 
Banking  Committee— I  repeat,  by 
unsnimous  consent— although  the 
ranking  minority  member  at  that  time 
had  some  reservations  about  the 
amount  and  the  length  of  time  it 
would  extend.  Nevertheless,  It  was  re- 
ported with  unanimous  consent  of  the 
entire  committee,  certainly  on  a  bipar- 
tisan basis.  It  ultimately  did  pass  this 
body  in  a  modified  form  and  was 
turned  down  by  the  House  because 
they  wished  to  use  it  as  a  blackmail 
tool  and  apply  to  it  a  very  large  hous- 
ing authorization  bill. 

I  distinctly  rememlier  how  pleased 
the  Senate  Banldng  Committee  was 
that  I  had  made  that  decision;  that 
the  problem  was  so  serious  I  would  not 
encumber  or  delay  the  process  with 
nonbank  bank  loophole  closers.  South 
Dakota  loophole  closers,  with  powers, 
and  so  forth. 

The  only  thing  that  has  changed  in 
the  last  6  months,  since  that  took 
place,  is  the  problem  has  become 
worse.  So  I  must  admit,  as  I  listened 
yesterday  and  I  have  sat  through  the 
delays  today  while  there  have  lieen  at- 
tempts on  the  part  of  the  majority  to 
find  some  way  to  compromise  so  that 
amendments  would  not  be  offered  to 
delete  entire  sections — and  apparently 
those  have  been  successful— that  I  am 
disappointed  that  at  no  time  since  the 
first  recess  has  this  side  of  the  aisle 
been  consulted.  It  was  not  invited  to 
be  in  any  of  the  negotiations  wliatso- 
ever.  It  was  not  furnished  a  copy  of 
the  modified  amendment,  the  Breaux 
amendment,  after  requesting  one  as 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  was  speak- 
ing. 

That  is  disappointing  to  me,  particu- 
larly on  banking  issues,  which  in  the 
12  years  I  have  been  in  this  body  have 
not  been  partisan.  There  simply  is 
nothing  partisan  about  Glass-Steagall 
or  McFadden  or  the  Douglas  amend- 
ment or  nonbank  banks  or  South 
Dalrota  loopholes.  I  certainly  under- 
stand partisan  differences  on  Contra 
aid  and  the  budget,  ABM  treaties  and 
aU  of  that.  That  is  to  be  expected.  I 
have  been  around  here  a  long  time, 
but  I  do  not  see  anything  partisan 
about  these  issues,  and  they  never 
have  been.  I  never  heard  it  discussed 
in  committee  or  on  the  floor;  it  has 


not  been  yet,  but  today  there  was  such 
an  effort  by  the  majority  without  any 
involven|ent  whatsoever,  any  asking  if 
we  would  accept  or  consider  modifica- 
tions to  the  amendment.  I  wish  we 
would  consider  the  traditions  of  the 
Senate  Banking  Committee  and  work 
on  a  bipfirtisan  basis. 

I  do  not  have  any  objections  to  this 
amendment.  It  does  improve  the  bin.  I 
am  also  aware — at  least  I  am  guess- 
ing—the Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
DixoH]  is  standing  up  to  offer  a 
second-degree  amendment  so  that 
other  amendments  cannot  be  offered. 
I  may  b«  wrong.  But  that  is  fine.  I  am 
not  going  to  make  any  attempt  at 
amending  this  amendment  even 
though  I  have  the  privileges  of  the 
floor,  because  I  never  felt  we  should 
play  games  on  these  sorts  of  issues. 
The  normal  parliamentary  procedures 
are  open  to  everyone  on  this  floor  and 
it  is  certainly  within  the  rights  of  any 
Senator  to  use  the  rules  of  the  Senate. 
I  could,  while  I  have  the  floor  do  the 
same  thing;  I  have  an  amendment 
right  here,  but  I  am  not  going  to  offer 
it.  I  have  always  felt  very  strongly  on 
these  issues  that  we  ought,  either  in 
committee  or  on  the  floor,  to  be  will- 
ing to  put  our  amendments  up,  have 
them  debated,  take  a  vote  and  let  the 
will  of  the  committee  or  the  Senate  as 
a  whole  speak,  without  trying  to  pre- 
clude anyone,  even  though  Senators 
who  do  that— let  me  not  be  misiuider- 
stood— are  totally  within  the  rules  of 
the  Senate.  It  is  a  common  practice  to 
use  all  of  the  parliamentary  proce- 
dures available. 

So  I  am  the  one,  I  suppose,  who  is 
out  of  line,  maybe  have  been  for  the 
last  6  years.  I  do  not  like  parliamenta- 
ry procedures.  I  do  not  like  filibusters. 
I  think  we  ought  to  be  men  and 
women  enough  to  stand  up  here  and 
present  our  amendments  and  have 
them  voted  on  and  accept  the  will  of 
the  Senate.  But  maybe  that  is  a  vast 
minority  opinion  in  this  body. 

I  wiU  not  object  or  put  the  Senate 
through  a  rollcall  vote,  because  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiana is  an  improvement.  There  is  no 
doubt  about  it.  On  substance— I  wish 
we  could  make  all  decisions  on  sul>- 
stance — It  is  an  improvement. 

I  am  disappointed  that  he  does  not 
offer  hia  amendment  to  strike  title  II, 
because  I  do  not  agree  with  that  title, 
even  if  it  were  not  adding  to  it. 

So  I  also  will  not  use  the  privilege  of 
the  manager  of  this  bill  to  offer  an 
amendment  at  this  time. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  DIXON  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Lautenberg).  The  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois. 

Mr.  DtXON.  Mr.  President,  I  say  to 
my  friend,  the  Senator  from  Utah,  for 
whom  I  have  the  greatest  persoiud 
regard,  that  I  am  not  going  to  offer  an 


amendment  in  the  second  degree.  I 
share  his  views  alx>ut  the  right  of 
Members  of  this  body  to  express  their 
opinions  on  various  cunendments  that 
might  be  presented  to  this  legislation. 

I  simply  want  to  express  my  views, 
as  a  member  of  the  committee,  about 
the  amendment  that  is  being  offered 
by  my  good  friend  from  Louisiana,  to 
express  to  him  my  personal  apprecia- 
tion—and I  am  sure  the  appreciation 
of  every  meml)er  of  the  committee— 
for  the  contribution  he  has  made  to 
improving  this  legislation.  I  believe 
that  the  amendment  he  has  offered 
substantially  Improves  what  we  are  at- 
tempting to  do  in  this  banking  bill. 

Quite  frankly,  there  have  been  some 
objections  to  this  bill  revealed  during 
the  course  of  the  debate,  and  revealed 
by  the  views  expressed  to  us  by  our 
constituents.  I  think  my  friend  from 
Louisiana  improved  this  bill  in  at  least 
five  particulars. 

First  of  all,  I  think  the  study  regard- 
ing expansion  of  bank  powers  will  give 
everybody  an  opportimity  to  fully  ex- 
press their  point  of  view  and  is  in  con- 
nection with  something  all  those  sup- 
porting this  legislation  have  wanted  to 
see  happen  from  the  beginning. 

Second,  I  think  my  friend  from  Lou- 
isiana has  clarified  the  fact  that  the 
Federal  Reserve  can  go  ahead  and 
study  these  questions  and  make  deter- 
minations that  do  not  go  into  effect 
until  the  end  of  the  moratorium  on 
March  1,  1988;  but  it  will  give  confi- 
dence to  the  Banking  Committee  en- 
suring matters  are  going  forward. 

Third,  I  think  it  is  tremendously  im- 
portant that  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana has  clarified  the  question  of 
States'  rights.  I  have  heard  from  those 
in  my  State  of  Illinois  who  are  con- 
cerned about  this,  and  it  is  important 
that  we  make  it  clear  that  we  are  not 
trying  to  federally  preempt  States'  ju- 
risdiction with  regard  to  the  rights  of 
individual  banks  in  their  States. 

Fourth,  I  think  it  is  very  important 
that  my  friend  from  Louisiana  has  ad- 
dressed the  question  of  the  foreign 
banks,  particularly  the  grandfathered 
banks,  and  activities  that  they  may 
enter  into  wWch  might  be  disadvanta- 
geous to  American  banks.  I  congratu- 
late him  on  that  feature  of  his  amend- 
ment. 

Finally,  I  think  he  has  clarified  the 
fact  that  this  matter  is  sunsetted,  that 
the  moratorium  will  end  at  the  end  of 
the  specified  period  indicated  in  the 
bin. 

So,  on  behalf  of  the  members  of  the 
committee,  I  thank  my  friend  from 
Louisiana  for  this  amendment  which  I 
think  immeasurably  strengthens  the 
bill. 

I  express  my  personal  appreciation 
to  the  ranking  member,  who  obviously 
has  some  differences  with  this  bill,  but 
in  his  usual  gracious  way  has  been 
very  cooperative  every  step  of  the  way. 


I  congratulate  the  chairman  on  his 
assiduous  attempts  over  a  long  period 
of  time  to  formulate  the  kind  of  legis- 
lative policy  that  will  bring  us  to  a 
decent  result. 

I  hope  the  adoption  of  this  amend- 
ment will  bode  well  for  quick  approval 
of  this  legislation,  perhaps  today. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Louisiana, 
and  I  yield  the  floor.       

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  (No.  50)  was  sigreed 
to. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  GARN.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  RIEGLE  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President.  I 
wonder  if  I  may  pose  a  question  to  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  to  mal^e 
sure  that  the  legislative  history  is 
clear. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  when 
the  moratorium  ends,  the  Federal  Re- 
serve at  that  time  will  have  the  same 
powers  of  decision  that  it  has  today, 
that  there  is  not  in  this  bill  any 
change  or  addition  to  Fed  powers  that 
will  be  present  at  the  end  of  it  that  are 
not  present  today. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  is  ab- 
solutely right  so  far  as  the  bill  is  con- 
cerned. It  is  my  expectation  and  hope 
that  we  act  in  the  meanwhile  and  that 
we  decide  on  these  powers  up  or  down, 
one  way  or  the  other.  But  it  will  take 
subsequent  legislation  to  make  that 
difference. 

This  bill,  in  my  view,  does  not  affect 
the  powers  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  after  March  1,  1988. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quonmi. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  hope 
that  Senators  who  have  amendments 
will  prepare  to  call  them  up. 

Mr.  President,  significant  progress 
has  l)een  made  on  the  bill.  I  under- 
stand there  are  other  amendments 
that  are  going  to  be  called  up.  I  do  not 
intend  to  stay  in  session  late  this 
evening,  but  I  do  intend  to  be  in  to- 
morrow if  the  bill  is  not  finished  at  a 
reasonable  hour  today. 

I  would  hope  that  Senators  who 
have  amendments  would  come  to  the 


fl(x>r  and  call  them  up  while  there  is 
good  time  and  the  sun  is  still  high. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roU. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
progress  being  made  on  amendments. 
There  are  various  discussions  going  on 
with  respect  to  amendments. 

So  the  fact  that  no  amendment  is 
before  the  Senate  at  this  moment  does 
not  indicate  that  the  Senate  is  not 
working  and  progress  it  not  going  for- 
ward. 

RECESS  SUBJECT  TO  THE  CALL  Ot  THE  CHAIB 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent,  so  that  Members 
may  continue  those  discussions,  that 
the  Senate  stand  in  recess  subject  to 
the  call  of  the  Chair. 

There  being  no  objection,  at  4:17 
p.m.,  the  Senate  recessed,  subject  to 
the  call  of  the  Chair. 

The  Senate  reassembled  at  4:20  p.m., 
when  called  to  order  by  the  Presiding 
Officer  (Mr.  Lautenberg). 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  what  is 
the  order  of  business  at  this  time? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  S.  790 
is  before  the  Senate  as  the  pending 
business. 

AMENSKENT  NO.  SI 

(Purpose:  To   allow   banks  whose  primary 
business  is  providing  credit  for  agricultur- 
al activities  to  absorb  loan  losses  over  an 
extended  period  of  time) 
Mr.     DIXON.     Mr.     President,     on 

behalf  of  myself.  Mrs.  Kassebaum,  Mr. 

Grassley,  Mr.  McCltjhe,  Mr.  McCow- 

NELL,  Mr.  BoscHWiTZ,  Mr.  Phyor,  Mr. 

SYMMS,         Mr.         DURENBERGER,         Mr. 

Harkin,  Mr.  Pressler,  and  Mr.  Matsu- 
NAGA  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dixon  1. 
for  himself.  Mrs.  ICassebaum.  Mr.  Grasslxt, 
Mr.  McClure,  Mr.  McComncLL,  Mr.  Bosch- 
wrrz,  Mr.  Phyor,  Mr.  Snocs,  Mr.  Dtjreh- 
BERGER,  Mr.  Cochbam.  Mr.  Harkin.  Mr.  Pres- 
sler. and  Mr.  Matsunaga  proposes  an 
amendment  numbered  51. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  reads  as  follovrs: 
At  the  appropriate  place,  insert  the  fol- 
lowing new  section: 
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.  SacUon  13  of  the  Pedeiml  Deposit 
I  Act  (11  V&C.  1833)  it  mmended 
tr  addlBC  «t  the  cod  thereof  the  f  ollowlnr 

~(JK1)  The  appraprtete  FedermI  banUnc 
aaoiey  ahall  permit  u  aKrieultuna  bank  to 
take  the  aetkne  referred  to  in  puacraph  (3) 
if  it  flndi  that  there  ii  no  evidence  that 
fraud  or  eriminal  abuae  on  the  part  of  the 
liaDli  led  to  the  loana  referred  to  in  para- 
iraph(a). 

"(SKA)  Any  km  oo  any  qualified  acrieul- 
tnral  loan  that  an  acrlcultural  bank  would 
otherwiae  be  required  to  ahow  on  its  annual 
"  ■""  itateanept  for  any  year  between 
31.  1M3.  and  January  1.  1993. 
lie  aoMftlKd  on  Ita  financial  state- 

a  period  of  not  to  exceed  10 

yeaci.  aa  ipadfled  in  retulattons  issued  by 
the  appropriate  Federal  i««tiMT.g  agency. 

"<B)  an  acrieoltural  bank  may  reappraise 
the  value  of  any  real  eatate  or  other  proper- 
ty, real  or  penonal.  that  it  acquired  coinci- 
dent to  the  maUnc  of  a  qualified  acrkniltur- 
al  loan  and  that  It  owned  on  January  1, 
Un.  and  any  nch  addltianal  property  that 
it  aoqulrea  prior  to  January  1. 1993.  Any  loss 
that  Boeh  bank  would  otherwiae  be  required 
to  show  on  Ita  annual  financial  sUtements 
aa  the  raault  of  such  reappraisal  may  be  am- 
ortlwd  on  its  financial  statements  over  a 
period  of  not  to  exceed  10  years,  as  meclfled 
in  regulatlona  Isaued  by  the  appropriate 
Federal  bankinc  agency. 

"<S)  The  appropriate  Federal  bankinK 
aieney  aiay  iaae  retulations  implementing 
this  tubaection  with  respect  to  banks  that  it 


"(4)  As  used  in  this  subaection— 

"(A)  tlie  term  "agricultural  bank"  means  a 
bank- 

"(i)  the  depoaita  of  which  are  insured  by 
the  Federal  Depoait  Insurance  Corporation: 

"(U)  which  is  located  in  an  agricultural 
area  the  economy  of  which  is  dependent  on 
agricultnre: 

"(ill)  which  has  aaaets  of  3100.000.000  or 
leaKand 

"(tvXI)  wliich  has  at  least  35  percent  of  its 
total  loans  in  qualified  agricultural  loans:  or 

"(II)  which  has  fewer  than  35  percent  of 
ita  total  loana  in  qualified  agricultural  loans 
but  which  the  appropriate  Federal  banking 
agency  or  State  bank  commissioner  recom- 
mendi  to  the  Corporation  for  eligibility 
under  this  aecttco.  or  which  the  Corpora- 
tion.  oo  its  motkm.  deems  eligible;  and 

"<B)  the  term  "qualified  agricultural 
loan"  means  a  loan  made  to  finance  the  pro- 
duetian  of  agricultural  products  or  livestock 
In  the  United  States,  a  loan  secured  by 
fumland  or  farm  machinery,  or  such  other 
categoffy  of  loans  as  the  appropriate  Federal 
buking  agency  may  deem  eligible. 

"(S)  As  a  condition  of  eligibility  under  this 
■ibaection.  the  agricultural  bank  must 
agree  to  maintain  In  its  loan  portfolio  a  per- 
«Ptage  of  agrlcultiiral  loans  which  is  not 
lower  than  Uie  percentage  of  such  loans  In 
VtM  loui  portfolio  on  January  1. 1986.". 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  today, 
on  behalf  of  my  oosponsors  and 
myaeU.  I  am  offering  an  amendment 
whleh  is  baaed  on  the  Farm  (Credit 
Relief  Act^-&  244— and  other  agricul- 
tural bank  legislation  that  I  intro- 
duced In  the  last  Congress  and  again 
In  tills  Gongreas.  It  Is  modified  as  sug- 
gested by  Senator  Kassbuum  in  legis- 
lation that  she  introduced  this  year. 

This  Is  a  limited  amendment.  It  is  a 
simple  attempt  to  ensure  that  hard- 


preased  agriciiltural  banks  and  their 
farmer-customers  get  the  kind  of  as- 
sistance they  need.  It  is  a  long  overdue 
acknowledgement  that  the  remedies, 
both  administrative  and  legislative, 
that  have  been  tried  so  far  do  not  ade- 
quately respond  to  the  financial  crisis 
in  ovr  agricultural  communities. 

That  crisis  is  devastating  American 
agriculture  and  our  rural  economy. 
The  terrible,  unsupportable  weight  of 
farm  debt  is  sufficating  the  American 
family  farm.  Farmers  now  owe,  believe 
it  or  not,  more  than  $186  billion,  and 
the  simple  truth  is  that  continued  too- 
low  prices  for  agricultiiral  products 
mean  that  more  and  more  farmers  are 
unable  to  service  that  debt. 

Faim  prices  are  still  down,  and  the 
value  of  farm  land  has  dropped  by  as 
much  as  40  percent  or  even  more. 
Bankruptcies,  however,  are  way  up, 
and  unless  we  are  able  to  provide  some 
badly  needed  assistance,  the  ciurent 
appalling  t>ankruptcy  rate  is  likely  to 
go  much,  much  higher. 

Unless  we  act,  many  of  our  Nation's 
full-time  farmers  will  be  wiped  out. 
We  needed  to  act  2  years  ago.  We 
cannot  afford  any  further  delay  if  we 
are  to  save  the  many  family  farmers 
that  deserve  our  help.  The  shakiest  of 
these  mid-sized  farmers  owe  nearly  a 
third  of  total  farm  debt,  an  amount 
that  compares  with  the  Latin  Ameri- 
can debt  held  by  the  Nation's  largest 
banks. 

Farm  debt,  however,  unlike  foreign 
debt,  is  not  held  largely  by  money 
center  banks.  It  is  held  by  the  Nation's 
more  than  4,200  agricultural  banks. 
These  banks  are  small  in  size,  but  they 
are  of  vital  importance  to  their  com- 
munities. 

While  they  do  not  hold  the  bxilk  of 
long-term  debt,  agricultural  banks  are 
a  major  source  of  operating  and  other 
short-term  loans.  According  to  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  banks 
hold  about  40  percent  of  the  short- 
term  debt.  This  is  a  serious  problem 
because  while  many  farmers  have  the 
resources  to  service  their  mortgtige 
debt,  many  can  no  longer  also  meet 
their  short-term  debt  obligations. 

Agricultural  banks  are  therefore  also 
under  serious  strains,  and  the  evidence 
is  that  their  problems  are  becoming 
more  severe.  We  had  138  bank  failures 
last  year— the  highest  number  since 
the  Great  Depression— and  a  dispro- 
portionate number  of  those  failing 
were  agricultural  banks.  This  trend 
appears  to  be  continuing.  Over  1,500 
banks — an  alltime  record— are  on  the 
Federal  regulators  problem  list.  Now, 
imagine  that,  1,500  banks  in  America 
are  cai  the  Federal  regulators  problem 
list.  There  were  120  bank  failures  in 
1985,  the  majority  of  which  were  agri- 
cultural banks,  and  there  will  probably 
be  well  over  150  bank  failures  this 
year. 

This  trend  is  especially  troubling  be- 
cause historically   agricultural   banks 


I 

are  among  the  strongest  in  our  finan- 
cial system.  Agricultural  banks  tradi- 
tionally have  a  very  strong  capital 
base,  and  they  have  followed  the  kind 
of  prudent  banking  practices  that 
have  protected  their  depositors. 

As  strong  as  they  are,  however,  agri- 
cultural banks  are  not  immune  from  a 
crisis  in  the  overall  agricultural  econo- 
my. There  is  no  way  they  could  be 
immune.  More  than  1,700  banks  have 
more  than  50  percent  of  their  portfo- 
lios in  agricultural  loans,  and  that 
figure  greatly  understates  the  true  di- 
mensions of  the  problem  since  it  does 
not  include  loans  to  agribusiness  and 
other  rufal  businesses  dependent  on  a 
strong  and  profitable  agricultural 
sector. 

What  ve  need,  therefore,  are  solu- 
tions dlKcted  toward  helping  both 
farmers  and  the  agricultiu^  banks 
that  serve  them.  It  makes  no  sense  to 
help  the  banks  alone  if  that  help  does 
not  permit  them  to  continue  to  play 
an  active  role  in  their  local  communi- 
ties. And  farmers  clearly  need  help  to 
restructure  their  debts  so  that  they 
are  not  florced  off  the  land  or  put  in 
the  position  of  being  tenant  farmers 
on  what  vas  their  land. 

This  amendment,  Mr.  President,  is 
an  attempt  to  provide  assistance  and 
needed  flexibility  for  both  farmers 
and  their  lenders.  It  does  not  pretend 
to  be  a  complete  solution  to  the  prob- 
lems of  either,  but  it  will  provide 
needed  tmnsitional  assistance  as  more 
fundamental,  long-term  solutions  are 
put  into  place.  We  need  to  make  it  pos- 
sible for  Ibrm  exports  to  begin  expand- 
ing again.  We  need  to  restore  the  op- 
portunity to  make  a  profit  to  Ameri- 
can farmers.  We  need  to  bring  interest 
rates  dovnn  to  more  reasonable  levels. 
But  all  Oiese  things  will  take  time; 
time  that  many  of  our  farmers  and 
rural  financial  institutions  do  not  have 
unless  we  are  able  to  act  soon  on  ap- 
propriate safety  net  protections. 

The  provisions  of  this  amendment 
ought  to  be  a  component  of  this  safety 
net.  It  will  permit  banks  to  negotiate 
with  farmers  on  appropriate  debt  re- 
structuring, restructuring  that  will 
leave  farmers  with  payments  they  can 
meet  while  bringing  the  banks  greater 
financial  returns  than  foreclosure 
would.  It  helps  ensure  that  farmers 
aren't  forced  off  their  land,  and  helps 
the  banks  retain  customers  that  they 
want  to  retain,  customers  that  they 
have  had  a  good  relationship  with  over 
the  years  and  who,  with  this  help,  will 
be  good  Qustomers  again.  It  does  not 
require  any  bank  to  act  to  restructure 
loans.  It  simply  permits  banks  to  take 
actions,  with  the  approval  of  Federal 
regulators,  that  banks  believe  are  in 
their  Uiterests  and  which  will  benefit 
hard-pres«ed  but  fundamentally  sound 
farmers. 

The  heatrt  of  the  legislation  is  a  pro- 
vision thajt  permits  agricultural  banks 
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to  write  down  agricultural  loan  losses 
over  10  years.  Banks  can  write  down 
losses  now.  but  under  current  law. 
they  must  deduct  the  amount  written 
off  from  their  capital  all  at  once.  Even 
though  agricultural  banks  are  well- 
capltaUzed,  they  cannot  withstand 
losses  of  the  magnitude,  so  banks  are 
forced  to  foreclose  rather  than  write 
dovm  loans.  This  benefits  neither  the 
banks  nor  the  farmers. 

Current  law  forces  banks  to  try  not 
to  acknowledge  the  extent  of  their 
problems,  because  any  losses  in  a  loan 
portfolio  must  be  written  off  against 
capital  at  the  time  they  are  recog- 
nized. Now  in  normal  business  condi- 
tions that  is  sound  practice.  In  the 
current  crisis  situation  in  our  agricul- 
tural economy,  however,  the  pressure 
on  agriculture  bank  capital  it  creates 
is  so  great  that  it  actually  adds  to  the 
problems  facing  both  farmers  and 
banks.  Losses  on  agricultural  loans  can 
cause  reductions  in  bank  capital.  That 
reduction  can  force  a  bank  to  call  in 
more  loans,  generating  more  losses, 
forcing  still  further  reductions  in  bank 
capital,  and  so  on,  in  a  destructive 
cycle  that  could  destroy  both  the  bank 
and  many  basically  sound  American 
farmers.  At  the  very  least,  banks  may 
have  to  withdraw  as  lenders  to  their 
communities  with  all  the  problems 
that  the  loss  of  such  a  major  source  of 
credit  always  causes. 

Amortizing  the  losses,  however,  cre- 
ates an  incentive  for  banks  to  deal 
with  their  problems  in  a  way  that  can 
help  to  minimize  those  losses.  I  do  not 
suggest  this  step  lightly.  I  recognize 
the  seriousness  of  this  proposal,  but 
administrative  remedies  attempted  by 
banking  indxistry  regulators  have 
failed  to  solve  the  problem.  The  only 
alternative  to  this  kind  of  package  is 
direct  assistance— and  with  our  budget 
problems,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  that 
kind  of  help  could  be  provided. 

The  bill  also  permits  eligible  banks 
to  amortize  their  losses  on  the  reduced 
value  of  farmland  they  acquired  in  the 
process  of  handling  an  agricultural 
loan  where  the  bank  is  still  holding 
the  property  but  must  write  down  the 
asset  value  of  the  land  on  its  books. 
This  provision  will  help  reduce  the 
continued  downward  pressure  on  agri- 
cultural land  prices,  and  assist  banks 
in  managing  the  swollen  land  portfo- 
lios many  of  them  now  hold. 

The  amendment  contains  two  sug- 
gestions made  by  my  good  friend,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Kansas, 
Senator  Kassebaum  in  her  bill,  S.  397. 
First,  it  requires  the  lending  bank  to 
maintain  the  same  proportion  of  its 
loan  portfolio  in  agricultural  loans,  in 
order  to  ensure  that  rural  banks  con- 
tinue to  assist  the  hard-pressed  rural 
economy.  Second,  it  applies  the 
amendment's  provisions  retroactively 
to  January  1, 1984. 

Let  me  say  in  conclusion  that  this 
proposal,  if  enacted,  will  work  to  pro- 


vide needed  assistance  for  American 
farmers  who  deserve  our  help.  It  will 
also  provide  assistance  for  agricultural 
banks,  who  through  no  fault  of  their 
ovim,  are  being  squeezed  by  the  ongo- 
ing agricultural  crisis,  permitting 
these  fundamentally  sound  banks  to 
weather  this  storm. 

This  amendment  will  not  solve  all 
the  problems  facing  farmers  and  their 
community  banks.  It  is  scaled  back 
from  the  original  legislation  I  offered 
in  1985.  However,  it  will  still  work  ef- 
fectively for  farmers  and  bankers. 

We  have  provided  special  assistance 
for  financial  institutions  in  the  past, 
most  recently  for  foreign  loans  and  for 
the  housing  Industry.  We  have  assist- 
ed the  Farm  C^redit  System  and  are 
considering  further  assistance.  We  are 
providing  for  a  similar  concept,  called 
forbearance,  for  the  thrift  industry  in 
this  bill.  I  think  agricultural  banks 
and  their  farmer-customers  are  just  as 
deserving  of  the  assistance  of  the  U.S. 
Senate. 

Agricultural  banks  and  their  farmer- 
borrowers  must  not  be  forgotten  as  we 
work  on  shoring  up  the  Farm  Credit 
System.  Agricultural  banks  play  a  cru- 
cial role  in  rural  America.  These  banks 
and  their  farmer-customers  desperate- 
ly need  our  help.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  this  greatly  needed  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  thank  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  Kansas. 
Senator  Kassebauh.  for  her  support, 
her  assistance,  and  her  help.  I  see  my 
good  friend,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Iowa.  Senator  Grassley,  on  the 
floor,  and  others  who  support  this 
amendment. 

I  want  to  thank  Senator  Kassebauh 
for  her  kind  assistance  in  crafting  this 
amendment,  and  her  support  in  con- 
nection with  this  legislation. 

I  yield  the  floor,  Mr.  President,  if  I 
may,  to  my  distinguished  friend  from 
Kansas,  Senator  Kassebaum. 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Illinois. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Kansas  is  recognized. 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
it  is  a  great  pleasure  to  work  with  the 
senior  Senator  from  Illinois,  Mr. 
Dixon,  who  has  spent  a  long  period  of 
time  trying  to  call  the  necessity  of  this 
legislation  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate. 

As  I  mentioned,  since  1985,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Iowa,  Mr.  Grassley,  has  also 
been  a  leader  in  this  matter.  We  feel 
that  this  now  is  the  time  to  address 
this  issue. 

We  have  been  joined  by  a  niunber  of 
our  colleagues.  But  we  are  also  sup- 
ported in  this  effort  by  the  American 
Farm  Bureau  Federation,  the  National 
Wheat  Growers  Association,  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Com  Growers, 
the  National  Cotton  Council,  and  the 
National  Cattlemen's  Association. 


Last  year  almost  140  banks  failed. 
Over  200  banks  are  expected  to  fall 
this  year.  Most  of  these  banks  are  lo- 
cated in  the  farm  belt.  The  major 
cause  of  failure  was  not  mismanage- 
ment. Rather,  it  was  the  almost  50- 
percent  decrease  in  the  farmland 
values. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  has  ad- 
dressed many  of  the  provisions  of  this 
bill  but  I  think  they  are  worth  reiter- 
ating once  again. 

The  loss  of  a  bank  can  devastate  a 
niral  community.  From  a  practical 
standpoint,  rural  banks  are  tightly 
linked  to  the  fortunes  of  the  surround- 
ing farm  economy.  Such  banks  are  a 
rural  community's  primary  capital 
source.  Without  the  bank,  there  is  no 
capital  for  the  hardware  store,  the  im- 
plement dealer,  the  fertilizer  shop,  the 
filling  station  or  the  beauty  salon  op- 
erator. 

This  amendment  enables  banks 
whose  primary  activity  is  agricultural 
lending  to  work  out  their  portfolio 
problems  over  a  specific  period  of 
time.  To  qualify,  the  bank  must  be  in 
an  area  dependent  on  agriculture, 
have  total  assets  of  less  than  $100  mil- 
lion, have  at  least  25  percent  of  its 
portfolio  in  agricultural  loans,  and 
have  no  evidence  of  fraud  or  misman- 
agement. In  addition,  participating 
banks  would  have  to  maintain  their 
current  portfolio  percentage  of  farm 
loans.  In  short,  the  amendment  pro- 
vides relief  to  those  banks  which  serve 
as  rural  commiuiity  cornerstones. 

And  I  think  this  is  very  important, 
Mr.  President. 

If  a  bank  qualified,  it  can  write  off 
agricultural  loan  losses  recognized  be- 
tween January  1.  1984,  and  January  1. 
1992.  over  a  10-year  period.  This  10- 
year  writeoff  encourages  rural  banks 
to  voluntarily  assess  and  mark  down 
their  agricultural  loans  to  realistic 
values.  This  in  turn  enables  banks  to 
renegotiate  agricultural  loans  so  rea- 
sonable workouts  can  be  arranged. 
Currently,  banks  are  reluctant  to 
engage  in  comprehensive  write  downs 
voluntarily.  They  are  concerned  that 
this  might  reduce  their  capitalization 
below  the  6  percent  regulatory  re- 
quirements or  result  in  such  a  capital 
reduction  that  it  draws  regulator  at- 
tention that  leads  to  mandated  write 
downs  below  capital  requirements. 

Once  a  bank's  capital  falls  below  the 
6  percent  regulatory  requirement,  the 
bajik  must  either  raise  new  capital  or 
face  the  prospect  of  being  closed. 
Anyone  familiar  with  today's  agricul- 
tural economy  knows  the  difflcnilties 
of  raising  capital  in  rural  America. 

Capital  forbearance  provisions 
granted  last  year  to  address  this  prob- 
lem have  been  interpreted  so  restric- 
tively  by  the  regulators  that  only  a 
miniscule  number  of  banks  have  quali- 
fied. BanlLS  have  avoided  the  forebear- 
ance  program  out  of  fear  that,  if  they 
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uskHv  ftDd  vet  rejected,  they  wfll  im- 
mwHafriy  be  dosed.  Applications  for 
rdief  are  generally  aought  either  Im- 
mwliatfly  hetcm  or  immediately  after 
•  regulatar  wtamtnatJon  The  faUure 
of  the  current  capital  forbearance  pro- 
vlilan  ii  deoMBistrated  by  the  fact  that 
only  SB  banks  nationwide  have  been 
■ranted  relief  as  of  January  1. 

ICr.  President,  we  must  provide  a 
reasonable  framewot^  for  agricultural 
banks  to  write  down  their  agricultural 
loans  to  realistic  values  voluntarily 
without  fear  of  being  immediately 
closed.  It  serves  no  accounting  purpose 
for  banks  to  maintain  unrealistic  loan 
values  in  the  hope  of  avoiding  regula- 
tor scrutiny. 

Again,  the  amortisation  relief  is  tar- 
geted for  a  very  medfic  period  of  time 
for  a  9edfic  type  of  bank.  Such  banks 
are  essential  to  the  welfare  of  our 
rural  communities.  Rural  banks  have 
no  choice  but  to  make  agricultural 
loans  and  there  are  no  alternative 
sources  of  ci«)itaL 

llr.  President,  we  cannot  stand  by 
and  watch  the  ev^wratlon  of  private 
credit  in  rural  communities.  Ultimate- 
ly we  must  decide  if  we  want  to  contin- 
ue to  have  rural  banks.  A  carefully  de- 
signed and  limited  loan  loss  amortiza- 
tlon  program  can  help  us  achieve  this 
goaL 

I  h(v>e  all  my  colleagues  will  join  us 
in  support  of  this  effort. 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  PROXMIREL  liAr.  President.  I 
am  sorely  tempted  to  support  the 
Dizon-Kaasebaum  amendment  but  I 
Just  feel  that  I  cannot  do  that  in  my 
position  as  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee. lAst  year  the  Ranking  Committee 
considered  this  kind  of  loan-loss  amor- 
tization legislation,  and  decided  in- 
stead to  recommend  capital  forebear- 
ance.  which  the  regulators  have  adopt- 
ed. The  idea  is  that  we  do  not  keep  the 
books  honest  if  we  proceed  this  way. 
Forebearance  is  a  similar  approach. 

Let  me  Just  give  a  whole  series  of 
reaacms  why  we  think  this  is  not  the 
way  to  go. 

First,  loan-loss  deferral  would  distort 
the  true  condition  of  institutions 
which  use  them  without  providing  any 
benefits  to  the  agricultural  communi- 
ty. It  would  result  in  inaccurate  finan- 
cial statonents.  mask  an  institution's 
potential  problems,  and  be  contrary  to 
safe  and  sound  tMinHT^g  practices. 

Second,  loan-loss  deferral  accounting 
is  misleading  to  stockholders  and 
other  investars.  The  ability  to  raise 
capital  ot  subordinated  debt  could  be 
restricted  with  the  result  that  fewer 
funds  would  be  available  for  lending. 

Third,  while  such  deferrals  could  be 
used  for  regulatory  purposes,  they 
could  not  be  used  for  reporting  pur- 
poses for  institutions  required  to  use 
"Generally  Accepted  Accounting  Prin- 
ciples". 


Fourth,  deferring  the  recognition  of 
losses  does  not  alter  the  fact  that  they 
exist.  It  does  not  improve  the  farm 
economy  or  bank  management.  But  If 
such  banks  ultimately  fall  it  could  sub- 
stantially increase  losses  to  the  deposit 
insurance  system. 

Fifth,  if  more  forebearance  is  needed 
the  PDIC  is  willing  to  work  on  greater 
capital  forebearance  that  does  not 
misrepresent  the  true  financial  picture 
for  banks.  The  FDIC  is  presently 
studying  the  feasibility  of  using  net 
worth  certificates  in  select  situations. 

Sixth,  since  losses  do  not  have  to  be 
recognized  when  incurred,  banks  man- 
ageis  can  take  big  risks  today  because, 
if  the  gamble  does  not  work,  the  effect 
will  not  have  to  be  shown  iii  reported 
Income  and  capital  for  years. 

Seventh,  it  is  impossible  to  separate 
loan>loss  deferral  for  good  managers 
who  deserve  it  from  deferral  for  man- 
agerB  engaging  in  fraud  or  mismanage- 
ment. It  is  unfair  to  help  those  who 
are  not  being  responsible. 

I  think  all  of  us  recognize  the  very 
serious  distress  of  our  farm  economy. 
Certainly,  Illinois  and  Kansas,  as  well 
as  Wisconsin,  Utah,  and  many  other 
States,  are  suffering  greatly  because 
of  the  fallout  from  that  situation.  But, 
as  I  say,  I  do  not  think  this  amend- 
ment would  either  help  the  farm  econ- 
omy or  help  the  States  concerned. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
appreciate  very  much  an  opportunity 
to  speak  to  this  issue  and  to  support 
my  colleagues  from  Kansas  and  lUi- 
nois  on  this  amendment. 

I  would  like  to  say  to  the  chairman 
of  the  committee,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Wisconsin,  that  we  have 
waited  too  long  to  really  find  a  work- 
able and  sensible  solution  to  this  prob- 
lem. All  we  are  really  basically  asking 
the  Senate  to  do  this  afternoon  is  to 
give,  through  regulators  of  our  domes- 
tic banks,  particularly  our  agricultural 
bante,  just  a  little  bit  of  the  same  con- 
sideration that  has  been  given  to  a  lot 
of  the  big  city  banks  in  this  country. 
Some  of  those  banks  have  made  some 
bad  investments  around  the  world  and 
we  have  allowed  them  to  roll  over 
debt,  rather  than  write  it  off,  because 
we  did  not  want  to  hurt  the  capital 
structure  of  those  banks. 

We  are  asking  for  the  same  consider- 
ation for  domestic  banks  that  we  give 
to  our  international  bankers  on  their 
international  loans. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  WiU  the  Senator 
yield  on  that  point? 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Yes. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Is  it  the  Senator's 
understanding  that  we  now  permit  the 
amortization  of  foreign  loan  losses? 

Mr,  GRASSLEY.  The  answer  to  that 
is  "No,"  that  is  not  the  Senator's  im- 
derstending.  But  it  is  my  intent  to  say 


that  whether  it  is  through  written 
policy  or  not,  the  de  facto  policy  of 
this  Federal  Oovenunent  has  been  to 
forebear  in  those  Instances  and  not 
force  changes  that  are  necessary  to 
force  writing  off  bad  international 
loans.  We  have  forbeared  through  a 
policy  of  rollover.  Whether  that  is  a 
written  or  unwritten  policy,  it  does  not 
matter,  the  bottom  line  is  the  same. 
We  have  been  very  tolerant  toward 
our  American  banks  which  make  bad 
loans  to  foreign  countries.  We  are  not 
giving  that  same  consideration  to  our 
domestic  banks  in  regard  to  agricultur- 
al loans. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  May  I  say  to  my 
good  friend  that  Is  not  my  understand- 
ing at  all.  The  Senator  may  have 
better  information  than  I  have,  but  it 
is  my  understanding  that  we  do  now 
forebear  in  precisely  the  same  way  on 
both  foreign  loans  and  agriculture 
loans. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  To  illustrate  what 
I  just  said,  bank  examiners  from  the 
Federal  level  examined  a  bank  in  my 
State  and  the  banker  pleaded  with  the 
regulator  to  be  a  little  more  tolerant. 
The  regulator  then  stated  that  some- 
how on  feitemational  loans.  American 
bank  regulators  have  a  different 
standard  than  they  do  for  domestic 
banks,  particularly  agricultujtd  banks. 

The  refulator  added  that  the  reason 
for  forebearance  to  banks  with  interna- 
tional loins  is  that  a  long  time  after 
the  farmers  who  were  in  trouble  at 
that  particular  time  are  out  of  busi- 
ness, those  foreign  countries  will  still 
be  in  existeru:e. 

Those  statements  illustrate  the  lack 
of  undeiBtanding  of  the  problem  in 
rural  America.  It's  this  double  stand- 
ard we  have  that  this  amendment  ad- 
dresses. 

I  wiU  also  say  to  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  committee  that 
whether  it  is  hearings  before  the 
Banking  Committee  in  the  last  Con- 
gress, or  even  some  hearings  on  this 
subject  that  I  had  in  the  Judiciary 
Subcommittee  that  I  chaired  at  that 
time  in  a  general  oversight  capacity, 
that  Members  of  this  t>ody  were  prom- 
ised time  after  time  after  time  that 
there  woUld  be  greater  consideration 
and  understanding  of  the  problems  of 
rural  agricultural  banks  and  more  for- 
bearance. 

Those  same  promises  came  at  the 
time  that  I  had  occasion  to  invite  Pres- 
idential appointees  to  my  office  for 
questioning  prior  to  senatorial  confir- 
mation to  see  if  there  were  an  under- 
standing of  the  problem.  They  assured 
us  that  there  was  an  understanding  of 
the  probHem  and  that  there  would  be 
changes  made  in  the  way  that  agricul- 
tural loans  would  be  considered  by  reg- 
ulatory bodies.  We  see  those  promises 
at  the  Federal  level  in  Washington, 
and  they  may  be  sincerely  stated  to  us. 
But  even  if  they  are  sincerely  stated. 
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and  even  if  they  are  communicated  by 
filtering  down  to  the  lower  levels,  we 
see  nothing  coming  out  at  the  lower 
end  in  the  way  of  regulatory  behavior 
fitting  what  we  have  been  promised  at 
the  level  here,  in  Washington.  There 
has  not  been  greater  forebearance  and 
greater  consideration  of  the  plight  of 
agriculture. 

It  is  for  this  very  reason  that  I  think 
we  have  to  legislate  as  this  amend- 
ment legislates,  because  we  have  been 
promised  a  change  of  attitude.  Even 
though  the  distinguished  chairman 
refers  to  several  things  that  have  been 
done,  they  are  just  not  accomplishing 
the  goal  that  should  be  accomplished 
out  there,  considering  how  serious  the 
problem  is  for  our  rural  banks  and  the 
problems  of  debt,  particularly  in  the 
Middle  West.  These  problems  are  not 
just  limited  to  the  Middle  West,  be- 
cause we  are  now  also  seeing  banks 
with  energy  loans  having  problems.  In 
fact,  there  are  very  few  States  in  the 
country  that  are  not  affected  by  bank- 
ing problems. 

So  we  have  a  situation  that  is  very 
real.  We  have  been  told  today,  and  in 
forums  other  than  this,  that  there 
would  be  changes  made.  But  there 
have  not  been  adequate  results  from 
those  promises.  So  I  think  it  takes  this 
legislation  to  clarify  just  what  the 
public  policy  is.  That  public  policy  is 
that,  with  the  massive  agricultural 
debt  that  is  out  there,  it  is  going  to 
take  time  to  absorb  that  debt  and  it  is 
going  to  take  time  to  work  our  way  out 
of  that  debt.  This  legislation  is  just 
one  of  the  many  ways  to  do  it. 

It  is  not  going  to  be  a  substitute  for 
the  lower  interest  rates  that  we  need; 
it  is  not  going  to  be  a  substitute  lower- 
ing the  value  of  the  doUar  that  we 
need;  and  it  is  not  going  to  be  a  substi- 
tute for  the  improved  farm  markets 
that  we  need.  It  is  not  going  to  guaran- 
tee any  farmer  the  right  to  farm  and 
it  is  not  going  to  guarantee  any  farmer 
a  profit.  Nothing  that  we  do  in  Con- 
gress should  guarantee  those  things. 
But  we  have  a  problem  that  has  devel- 
oped: that  there  is  not  enough  income 
in  agriculture  to  either  service  or 
reduce  the  debt  that  is  out  there.  This 
is  one  way.  a  very  responsible  way,  of 
working  our  way  out  of  this  problem 
that  we  are  now  in. 

For  those  reasons.  Mr.  President,  I 
support  this  amendment.  I  ask  my  col- 
leagues to  support  this  amendment  so 
that  we  can  provide  our  country  banks 
the  same  consideration  on  their  farm 
loans  that  we  provide  to  our  large  city 
bankers  on  their  international  loans. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Utah. 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  whUe  I 
certainly  do  not  disagree  with  the 
problem  outlined  by  my  distinguished 
colleagues,  that  this  certainly  is  a  seri- 
ous farm  credit  problem  and  serious 
problems  for  many  farmers  in  this 
area,   as  the  distinguished  chairman 


has  discussed,  we  considered  these 
types  of  issues  in  the  committee  last 
year.  We  decided  that  capital  forbear- 
ance was  a  better  way  to  go,  and  I 
think  it  has  been  helping.  Rather  than 
continue  to  talk  alx>ut  that  issue.  I 
must  oppose  the  amendment  on  the 
basis  that,  for  2  days.  I  have  been 
trying  to  achieve  a  clean  FSLIC  recap. 

It  is  too  enciunbered  now.  as  I  have 
spoken  at>out  at  great  length.  We 
should  have  a  simple  bill  that  gives 
the  regulators  authority  to  help  fail- 
ing institutions  across  State  lines 
rather  than  having  to  wait  until  they 
have  failed;  and  we  should  provide 
FSLIC  bonding  authority  to  shore  up 
their  difficult  straits  with  so  many  in- 
stitutions—more than  400  of  them— in 
trouble  and  technically  bankrupt.  So. 
even  if  I  happen  to  agree  with  the 
amendments  being  proposed,  I  would 
have  to  oppose— on  a  basis  that  my  at- 
tempt in  this  legislation  is  to  achieve  a 
clean  FSLIC  recap  for  an  emergency 
situation  that  exists— whatever 
amendments  we  add.  No  matter  how 
meritorious  they  may  or  may  not  be, 
they  further  encumber  and  make 
more  difficult  the  process  of  getting  a 
recapitalization  bill  signed  by  the 
President  as  soon  as  possible. 

So,  although  I  understand  the  prob- 
lem, Mr.  President,  I  must  reluctantly 
oppose  the  amendment  offered  by  my 
distinguished  colleagues  from  Illinois 
and  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  as  my 
friend,  the  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mrs. 
Kassebaum]  has  suggested,  this 
amendment  is  supported  by  the  Amer- 
ican Farm  Bureau  Federation,  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Wheat  Growers, 
the  National  Association  of  Com 
Growers,  the  National  Cotton  Council, 
the  National  Cattlemen's  Association, 
and  other  groups. 

Mr.  President,  we  would  be  satisfied 
to  have  a  voice  vote  on  the  amend- 
ment at  this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  IS 
there  further  debate  on  the  amend- 
ment? 

The  Senator  from  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  CONRAD.  Mr.  President,  I  join 
my  distinguished  colleagues,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois  and  Kansas  in  sup- 
port of  this  amendment. 

Having  just  returned  from  North 
Dakota.  I  can  assure  the  Senate  that 
the  economic  conditions  in  the  Farm 
Belt  are  extremely  difficult.  Of  all  the 
inputs  necessary  to  agricultural  pro- 
duction, credit  is  a  vital  component. 
Without  a  health  financial  communi- 
ty, not  merely  farms,  but  oiu-  towns 
and  cities  wiU  continue  to  suffer  from 
extreme  stress. 

This  measure  would  be  of  substan- 
tial assistance  by  allowing  agricultural 
banks  to  stretch  out  over  10  years  the 
losses  made  necessary  by  the  collaps- 
ing farm  economy. 

It  does  not  seek  to  bail  out  any  bank, 
nor  does  it  assist  large  money  center 


banks.  Rather,  it  affords  banks  the 
right  to  subsidize  losses  over  a  longer 
time,  and  to  reappraise  the  value  of 
farm  property. 

This  amendment  will  directly  relieve 
the  suffering  in  rural  America,  by  al- 
lowing banks  the  flexibility  to  refrain 
from  the  drastic  measures  of  foreclo- 
sure, liquidation,  and  forced  bankrupt- 
cy. 

We  need  to  restructure  farm  debt 
and  we  need  all  elements  of  the  farm 
credit  community  cooperating  and 
working  together.  This  will  assist 
banks  to  participate  in  farm  debt  re- 
structure. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
important  amendment. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  support 
the  efforts  of  Senators  Dizoii,  Kasse- 
BAUM.  GRASSLEY.  and  others  to  provide 
agricultural  banks  the  opportunity  to 
amortize  loan  losses  over  10  years. 

A  year  ago  I  cosponsored  legislation 
to  allow  a  5-year  amortization  period— 
not  because  S  years  was  enough,  but 
liecause  we  knew  the  bidding  would 
begin  at  5  years  and  end  up  some- 
where near  10.  Now  we  are  at  10  years, 
and  I  would  hope  that  Senators  don't 
view  this  as  the  start  of  another  bid- 
ding war.  We  must  maintain  the  integ- 
rity of  the  capital  requirements  we 
have  for  banks.  At  the  same  time  we 
must  remember  that  the  purpose  of 
the  capital  requirements  is  to  provide 
a  cushion. 

During  times  such  as  these  in  the  ag- 
ricultural sector,  it  is  appropriate  to 
dip  into  the  cushion.  And  that  is  really 
what  loan  loss  amortization  is  about. 

The  problem  has  been  well-defined: 
when  a  bank  incurs  a  loss,  it  must 
raise  a  corresponding  amount  of  addi- 
tional capital.  We  don't  need  to  delve 
into  great  detail  today  regarding  the 
economic  situation  throughout  much 
of  the  productive  heartland  of  Amer- 
ica. Suffice  it  to  say  that  raising  addi- 
tional capital  to  cover  each  loss  in- 
curred by  a  bank  is  a  difficult  proposi- 
tion. If  we  allow  the  bank  to  amortize 
the  loss  over  10  years,  we  reduce  the 
additional  capital  requirements  signifi- 
cantly— enough  to  provide  some  real 
breathing  room  for  the  local  bank. 

This  amendment  is  narrowly  drawn 
in  that  it  focuses  on  problems  with  ag- 
ricultural banks,  and  that  it  also  re- 
quires that  the  bank  maintain  its  level 
of  commitment  to  agricultural  lend- 
ing. It  is  sound  banking  policy,  it  is 
sound  agricultural  policy,  and  it  pro- 
vides some  hope  for  certain  troubled 
small  town  banks  whose  future  is 
bleak. 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
this  amendment. 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
commend  my  distinguished  colleagues. 
Senator  Kass^aum  of  Kansas  and 
Senator  Dixon  of  Illinois,  for  offering 
this  timely  and  important  amendment 
to  the  banking  bilL  I  had  joined  Sena- 
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tor  KMMMKMum  In  qwnaorliic  this  legis- 
laX^aa  in  the  99th  Congress  and  I'm 
delighted  to  suivort  the  effort  on  the 
floor todaj. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  A«Ticul- 
trual  Credit  Subcommittee  on  which  I 
serve,  is  holding  hearings  today  to  con- 
sider farm  credit  system  reform  legis- 
lation which  will  solve  the  system's 
significant  itroblems.  However,  virtual- 
ly every  witness  who  testified  before 
the  committee  this  morning,  including 
Senator  McCluu  and  American  Farm 
Bureau  President  Dean  Kleckner, 
urged  the  committee  not  to  forget  the 
plight  of  rural  banks  when  drafting 
farm  credit  syston  legislation. 

It  is  safe  to  say.  Mr.  President,  that 
any  farm  credit  system  reform  pack- 
age will  address  rural  credit  problems 
at  the  expense  of  some  rural,  mostly 
term,  banks.  This  is  an  unfortunate 
side  effect  of  farm  credit  legislation 
which  this  important  amendment  ad- 
dresses. This  amendment  would  give 
rural  farm  banks  the  same  kind  of  ac- 
counting flexibility  that  farm  credit 
system  institutions  currently  enjoy. 
These  banks  would  be  permitted  to 
write  off  nonaccrual  debt  over  an  ex- 
tended period  as  opposed  to  showing  a 
loss  in  a  single  year.  Given  the  fact 
that  much  of  the  collateralized  debt 
currently  in  a  nonperforming  status 
will  probably  never  be  collected 
anyway,  it  makes  sense  for  banks  to 
write  the  debt  off.  However,  many 
rural  banks  have  been  reluctant  to 
write  off  nonaccrual  debt  because, 
under  existing  law.  such  action  may 
put  the  bank  in  some  capital  Jeopardy. 

Passage  of  this  amendment  wiU 
permit  rural  banks  to  recognize  eco- 
nomic reality  in  rural  America.  It  will 
strengthen  the  farm  loan  portfolio  of 
many  farm  banks,  which  will  ultimate- 
ly benefit  farmer-borrowers.  Further- 
more, if  this  legislation  saves  Just  one 
bank  the  effort  will  have  been  worth 
it.  As  Senator  Kasskbaum  has  said, 
banks  in  small  rural  communities  are 
often  the  hub  of  activity  for  the  com- 
munity. When  a  bank  fails,  a  large 
part  of  a  commimity  fails  right  along 
with  it. 

Mr.  President,  again  I  thank  Sena- 
tors Dixon  and  KASSESAxm  for  offer- 
ing this  important  amendment  and  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  their  ef- 
forts. 

•n»e  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate  on  the  amend- 
ment? 

If  not.  the  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  amendment. 

The  amendment  (No.  51)  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  DIXON.  B4r.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ORA8SLEY.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quonun. 

"Hie  PRESIDING  OPPICEK.  The 
cleifc  will  call  the  roU. 

Itie  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  METZENBAXJM.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescind- 
ed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMENDIIKNT  NO.  S3 

I  Purpose:  To  provide  access  to  check 
cashing  services) 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
I  send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Metz- 
ENBAXm]  proposes  an  amendment  numbered 
52. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  bill,  add  the  following: 
TITLE  VII— CHECK  CASHING 

SHORT  TITLE 

Sec.  701.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Pair  Access  to  Check  Cashing  Act". 

CHECK  CASHIIfG 

Sec.  702.  (a)  A  depository  institution 
which,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  business, 
cashes  checks  for  customers,  shall  cash  any 
check  issued  by  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment, any  State,  any  unit  of  local  govern- 
ment, or  any  agency  thereof,  if  the  con- 
sumer presenting  the  check— 

(1)  is  the  individual  to  whom  the  check 
has  been  issued;  and 

(2)  registered  with  the  depository  institu- 
tion pursuant  to  subsection  (b). 

(b)  The  Board  shall  promulgate  regula- 
tions governing  registration  under  this  sec- 
tion. The  regulations  shall  require,  but  need 
not  be  limited  to,  the  following: 

(1)  Every  such  depository  Institution  shall 
provide  for  registration  in  all  of  its  offices. 

(2)  Registration  shall  be  by  means  of  an 
application  containing  the  application  date, 
and  the  name,  address,  date  of  birth,  social 
security  number,  and  handwritten  signature 
of  the  applicant  as  well  as  any  other  infor- 
mation the  Board  may  deem  necessary,  or 
by  any  other  method  the  Board  may  ap- 
prove. 

(3)  Every  depository  institution  shall  have 
the  authority  to  verify  the  information  re- 
quirad  to  be  submitted  by  the  applicant. 

(4)  Verification  shall  be  completed  within 
thirty  days  of  receipt  of  the  application. 

(5)  Upon  verification,  the  applicant  shall 
be  considered  registered,  and  shall  be  pro- 
vided by  the  depository  institution  with  an 
identification  card  in  such  form  as  the 
Board  may  approve. 

(6)  The  depository  institution  may  restrict 
the  cashing  of  any  check  presented  in  ac- 
cordance with  subsection  (a)  only  to  the 
office  that  the  application  was  submitted  to, 
except  that  all  offices  of  the  depository  in- 
stitution must  cash  any  check  presented  in 
accordance  with  subsection  (a)  if  the  person 
presenting  the  check  also  presents  a  reliable 


piece  of  identification  which  Includes  a  pho- 
tograph. 

(7KA)  A  depository  Institution  may  assesa 
a  charge  for  issuing  an  Identification  card, 
in  an  amount  not  in  excess  of  the  actual 
cost  incurred  in  processing  the  application 
and  issuing  the  card,  as  determined  to  be 
fair  and  reasonable  by  the  Board. 

(B)  No  Charge  may  be  assessed  for  cashing 
checks  pursuant  to  subsection  (a). 

POSTING  OP  NOTICES 

Sec.  703.  Every  depository  institution 
shall  post  a  conspicuous  notice  in  the  appro- 
priate aroa  of  each  location  where  deposits 
are  acce^Aed  that  informs  consumers  that 
check  caching  services  pursuant  to  section 
702  of  this  title  are  available.  The  notice 
shall  clearly  explain  the  material  features 
and  limitations  of  check  cashing  services  so 
that  consumers  can  reasonably  be  expected 
to  understand  the  terms  offered. 

REGULATIONS 

Sec.  704.  The  Board  shall  prescribe  regula- 
tions necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  title.  In  promulgating  such  rules  and 
regulatioQs,  the  Board  may  obtain  upon  re- 
quest the  views  of  any  other  Federal  agency 
that  exercises  regulatory  or  supervisory 
functions  with  respect  to  depository  institu- 
tions subject  to  this  title. 

AIWINISTRATIVE  ENPORCEMZNT 

Sec.  705.  (a)  Compliance  with  the  require- 
ments imposed  under  this  title  shall  be  en- 
forced un^r— 

(1)  section  8  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insur- 
ance Act,  In  the  case  of — 

(A)  national  banks,  by  the  Comptroller  of 
the  Currehcy; 

(B)  menber  banks  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  (other  than  national  banks,  by  the 
Board;  and 

(C)  banks  insured  by  the  F'ederal  Deposit 
Insurance  Corporation  (other  than  mem- 
bers of  tlMB  Federal  Reserve  System),  by  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Corporation; 

(2)  section  S(d)  of  the  Home  Owners'  Loan 
Act  of  lf33,  section  407  of  the  National 
Housing  Act,  and  sections  6<i)  and  17  of  the 
Federal  Hlome  Loan  Bank  Act,  by  the  Feder- 
al Home  fjoan  Bank  Board  (acting  directly 
or  throu^  the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan 
Insurance  Corporation),  In  the  case  of  any 
Institution  subject  to  any  of  those  provi- 
sions; and 

(3)  the  Federal  Credit  Union  Act,  by  the 
Administration  of  the  National  Credit 
Union  Ackninistration  with  respect  to  any 
Federal  cnedit  union  or  Insured  credit  union. 

(b)(1)  For  purposes  of  the  exercise  by  any 
agency  rejferred  to  in  subsection  (a)  of  its 
powers  uader  any  Act  referred  to  in  that 
subsection,  a  violation  of  any  requirement 
Imposed  under  this  title  shall  be  deemed  to 
be  In  violation  of  a  requirement  Imposed 
under  that  Act. 

(2)  In  addition  to  Its  powers  under  any 
provision  of  law  specifically  referred  to  in 
subsection  (a),  each  of  the  agencies  referred 
to  In  that  subsection  may  exercise,  for  the 
puriKtse  of  enforcing  compliance  with  any 
requirement  Imposed  under  this  title,  any 
other  authority  conferred  on  it  by  law. 

(c)  The  authority  of  the  Board  to  issue 
regulatioris  under  this  title  does  not  impair 
the  authority  of  any  other  agency  designat- 
ed in  this  section  to  make  rules  respecting 
its  own  procedures  In  enforcing  compliance 
with  requirements  Imposed  under  this  title. 

CrVU.  LIABILITT 

Sec.  704.  (a)  Any  depository  Institution 
that  falls  to  comply  with  any  requirement 
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imposed  under  this  title  or  any  regulation 
adopted  pursuant  to  this  title  with  respect 
to  any  person  shall  be  liable  to  such  person 
in  an  amount  equal  to  the  sum  of — 

(1)  any  actual  damage  sustained  by  such 
person  as  a  result  of  the  failure:  and 

(2XA)  in  the  case  of  an  individual  action, 
such  additional  amount  as  the  court  may 
allow,  except  that  liability  under  this  sub- 
paragraph shall  not  be  less  than  $100  nor 
greater  than  $1,000;  or 

(B)  In  the  case  of  a  class  action,  such  addi- 
tional amount  as  the  court  may  allow, 
except  that— 

(i>  as  to  each  member  of  the  class,  no  min- 
imum recovery  shall  be  applicable;  and 

(ii)  the  total  recovery  under  this  subpara- 
graph In  any  class  action  or  series  of  class 
actions  arising  out  of  the  same  failure  to 
comply  by  the  same  depository  institution 
shall  not  be  more  than  the  lesser  of 
$500,000  or  I  percent  of  the  net  worth  of 
the  depository  institution. 

(b)  In  determining  the  amount  of  award  in 
any  class  action,  the  court  shall  consider, 
among  other  relevant  factors— 

(1)  the  amount  of  any  actual  damages 
awarded; 

(2)  the  frequency  and  persistence  of  fail- 
ures of  compliance; 

(3)  the  resources  of  the  depository  institu- 
tion; 

(4)  the  number  of  persons  adversely  af- 
fected; and 

(5)  the  extent  to  which  the  failure  to 
comply  was  intentional 

(c)  Upon  application  by  an  aggrieved 
party,  the  appropriate  United  States  district 
court  or  any  other  court  of  competent  Juris- 
diction may  grant  such  equitable  and  declar- 
atory relief  as  is  necessary  to  enforce  the  re- 
quirements imposed  under  this  title. 

(d)  In  the  case  of  any  successful  action 
under  subsection  (a)  or  (c),  the  costs  of  the 
action,  together  with  a  reasonable  attor- 
ney's fee  as  determined  by  the  court,  shall 
be  added  to  any  damages  awarded  by  the 
court  under  such  section. 

(e)  No  provision  of  this  title  imposing  li- 
ability shall  apply  to  any  act  done  or  omit- 
ted in  good  faith  in  conformity  with  any  of- 
ficial rule,  regulation,  or  interpretation 
thereof  by  the  Board  or  in  conformity  with 
any  interpretation  or  approval  by  an  official 
or  employee  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System 
duly  authorized  by  the  Board  to  issue  such 
interpretations  or  approvals  under  such  pro- 
cediu'es  as  the  Board  may  prescribe  there- 
for, notwithstanding  that  after  such  act  or 
omission  has  (xx;urred,  such  rule,  regulation. 
Interpretation,  or  approval  is  amended,  re- 
scinded, or  determined  by  judicial  or  other 
authority  to  be  Invalid  for  any  reason. 

(f)  Any  action  under  this  section  may  be 
brought  in  the  appropriate  United  States 
district  court  without  regard  to  the  amount 
in  controversy,  or  In  any  other  court  of  com- 
petent jurisdiction.  No  such  action  shall  be 
brought  later  than  one  year  after  the  date 
of  occurrence  of  the  violation. 

DEPiNrnoNS 
Sec.     .  For  the  purpose  of  this  title- 

(1)  the  term  "consumer"  means  a  natural 
person; 

(2)  the  term  "check"  means  any  check, 
share  draft,  negotiable  order  of  withdrawal, 
or  other  similar  means  of  making  payment 
or  transfers  to  third  parties  or  other; 

(3)  the  term  "depository  institution"  has 
the  meaning  given  such  term  in  clauses  (i), 
(U),  (lU),  (Iv),  (V),  and  (vl)  of  section 
l»(b)(lKA)  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act; 


(4)  the  term  "Board"  means  the  Board  of 
Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System; 
and 

(5)  the  term  "office"  includes  the  home 
office  of  a  depository  institution  and  any 
office  approved  as  a  branch  of  the  deposito- 
ry institution  by  its  Federal  or  State  super- 
visory agency,  but  excludes  freestanding 
automated  teller  machines  and  other  elec- 
tronic terminals. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  I»resident. 
this  is  a  very  simple  amendment,  very 
direct. 

Today  there  is  a  situtation  that 
exists  in  the  country  in  which  people 
who  cannot  afford  bank  service 
charges  and  rely  on  Government-bene- 
fit checks  have  an  extremely  difficult 
time  cashing  their  checks  at  banks  and 
savings  and  loan  Institutions. 

Over  72  percent  of  the  banking  Insti- 
tutions surveyed  by  the  Consumer 
Federation  would  not  cash  a  Govern- 
ment check  at  any  price,  and  only  11.6 
percent— a  little  over  10  percent- 
would  cash  a  check  for  free.  The  rest 
charge  an  average  of  $3.28  for  a  $300 
check.  In  the  city  of  Cleveland,  there 
is  only  one  bank,  one  institution, 
which  cashes  Government  checks  for 
free. 

This  amendment  would  require 
banks  to  cash  checks,  but  in  order  that 
they  be  protected,  we  would  provide 
that  the  check  would  not  be  cashed 
until  the  person  has  first  obtained  an 
identification  card  from  a  bank  or  sav- 
ings and  loan;  and  the  bill  provides 
that  the  bank  may  assess  a  one-time 
charge  for  the  card,  and  the  minimal 
fee  would  be  determined  by  the  Board 
of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Bank. 

Mr.  President,  all  we  are  saying  here 
is,  do  not  take  $3  or  something  of  that 
kind  out  of  the  pockets  of  poor  people 
who  are  trying  to  exist  on  a  Govern- 
ment check;  do  not  charge  them  for 
cashing  the  check.  Do  not  send  them 
all  over  the  community,  trying  to  cash 
their  checks.  Do  not  send  them  into 
one  of  these  outfits  that  calls  them- 
selves a  check  cashing  operation  and 
charges  even  more  than  $3.28. 

A  Federal  Government  check  ought 
to  be  able  to  be  cashed  at  a  bank.  But, 
recognizing  as  I  do  that  banks  have  a 
right  to  be  concerned  as  to  who  the  in- 
dividual is  who  is  bringing  the  check 
In  for  cashing,  we  provide  that  the 
bank  will  issue  an  identification  card. 
We  further  provide  that  the  bank  may 
make  a  charge  for  issuing  that  identi- 
fication card. 

Frankly,  this  is  an  amendment  that 
has  so  much  merit  that  I  hope  there 
will  be  no  opposition  to  it.  I  think  it  is 
fair  and  would  help  the  very  people  in 
this  country  who  are  entitled  to  help. 
I  hope  the  managers  of  the  bill  will 
see  fit  to  accept  the  amendment.  It  is 
my  understanding  that  it  may  be  ac- 
cepted, but  I  am  not  certain  about 
that. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  yield? 


Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  this 
is  an  excellent  amendment.  It  Is  typi- 
cal of  my  good  friend  from  Ohio  that 
he  has  such  a  concern  for  the  con- 
sumer. 

It  is  ridiculous  that  people  who  have 
Government  checks  are  not  allowed  to 
cash  them.  Everybody  knows  that  the 
Government  check  is  good,  even 
though  we  have  a  $2  trillion  national 
debt  and  a  colossal  debt  every  year. 
Despite  that  irresponsibility.  Govern- 
ment checks  are  good. 

In  all  seriousness,  it  is  a  fine  amend- 
ment, and  I  am  sure  it  will  serve  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  people  who  have 
had  difficulty  in  the  past  for  no 
reason. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  appreciate 
the  attitude  of  the  manager  of  the  bilL 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  I  certain- 
ly am  not  going  to  stand  here  and 
argue  with  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
over  this  amendment.  I  have  no  objec- 
tion to  the  substance  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

I  know  that  I  am  beginning  to  sound 
very  much  like  a  broken  record,  but  I 
started!  out  last  August  or  July  to 
create  a  clean  FSLIC  recap.  As  I  said, 
with  respect  to  the  previous  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois and  the  Senator  from  Kansas,  al- 
though I  may  or  may  not  agree  with 
the  amendment,  I  set  out  to  bring  in  a 
clean  FSLIC  bill.  Every  amendment 
we  add  encumbers  it  more  and  makes 
it  less  likely  that  we  are  going  to  solve 
the  emergency  problem  for  the  savings 
and  loans  and  particularly  the  FSLIC 
insurance  fimd  in  this  country.  So  I 
register  my  opposition  on  that  basis. 

I  certainly  am  not  going  to  call  for  a 
rollcall  vote.  I  wish  the  Senators 
would  quit  offering  amendments  and 
further  encumber  the  bill.  I  certainly 
will  not  call  for  a  rollcaill  vote. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Utah. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Cokrad].  Is  there  further  debate  on 
the  amendment?  If  not,  the  question  is 
on  agreeing  to  the  Eunendment. 

The  sunendment  (No.  52)  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
I  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AMENSICENT  no.  S3 

Purpose:  To  require  creditors  to  impose  outr 

side  limits  on  adjustable  rate  mortgage 

loans. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM  and  Mr.  HEINZ 
addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President. 
I  send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 
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Mr.  HEENZ.  Mr.  President.  I  was 
—*""t  recognition. 

The  FRSBIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
amenfdment  will  be  stated. 

Hie  letlalative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  tmm  Ohio  [Mr.  Iterz- 
BiBAOii]  propowi  an  amendment  numbered 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRB8IDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  bUl  insert 
thefoDowlnr 

UUTFBTABLB  MOKTGAGK  CAPS 

Sac— <a)  An  adlustable  rate  mortgage 
loan  that  is  originated  by  a  creditor  shall  In- 
dude  a  llmUation  on  the  maximum  interest 
rate  that  may  apply  during  the  term  of  the 
mortcace  loan. 

(b)  The  Board  of  Qovemors  of  the  Feder- 
al Reaenre  Syaem  shaU  prescribe  regulations 
to  carry  out  the  purpoaes  of  this  section. 

(c)  Any  violation  of  this  section  shall  be 
treated  as  a  violation  of  the  Truth  in  Lend- 
ing Act  and  shall  be  subject  to  administra- 
tive enforcement  tmder  section  108  or  civil 
UahOlty  under  section  130  of  such  Act,  or 
both. 

(d)  For  the  purpose  of  this  section— 

(1)  the  term  "creditor"  means  a  person 
who  regularly  extends  credit  for  persoiml, 
temHy.  or  household  purpoaes;  and 

(3)  the  term  "adjustable  rate  mortgage 
loan"  means  any  loan  secured  by  a  lien  on  a 
one  to  four  family  dwelling  unit,  including  a 
wmrtnmlnhim  unit,  cooperative  housing 
unit,  or  mobile  home,  where  the  loan  is 
made  pursuant  to  an  agreement  under 
which  the  creditor  may,  from  time  to  time, 
adjust  the  rate  of  interest. 

Mr.  MET2<ENBAI7M.  Mr.  President, 
this  is  an  amendment  that  has  to  do 
with  adjustable  rate  mortgages. 

In  1984.  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
came  to  the  floor  in  connection  with 
another  hanking  bill  and  offered  an 
amendment  providing  a  5-percent 
maximum  cap  to  which  adjustable 
rate  mortgages  could  rise.  They  could 
in  no  event  go  beyond  5  percent  over 
the  amount  stated  in  the  mortgage. 
This  amendment  does  not  go  that  far. 
This  amendment  does  much  less  than 
that.  My  amendment  in  1984  was 
unanimously  adopted  as  part  of  the 
bin. 

Now  we  have  a  situation  where  more 
and  more  consumers  are  going  with 
fixed  rate  mortgages  these  days.  How- 
ever, there  is  still  a  problem  with  ad- 
justable rate  mortgages  that  do  not 
contain  interest  rate  caps;  and  the 
problem,    frankly,    could    get    much 


The  Federal  Reserve  Board  is  about 
to  adopt  a  rule  to  require  that  adjusta- 
ble rate  mortgages  disclose  a  worst 
case  rate  for  the  purchaser.  In  other 
words,  if  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
adopts  their  rule,  the  borrower  would 
know  what  the  maximum  payment  he 
or  she  would  have  to  pay.  This  amend- 
ment does  not  relate  to  that  action  of 


the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  although 
in  a  sense  it  ties  in  with  it. 

But  that  rule,  if  adopted,  will  not 
applgr  to  adjustable  rate  mortgage 
lenders  who  do  not  include  caps.  In 
other  words,  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  rule  would  apply  where  caps 
were  stated  but,  if  there  were  no  caps 
that  were  stated,  then  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  rule  would  not  apply. 

About  40  percent  of  the  adjustable 
rate  mortgages  today  that  are  being 
offered  do  not  include  any  cap  at  all. 
There  is  no  maximum.  The  new  regu- 
lation could  put  noncapped  loans  at  a 
competitive  advantage  over  capped  ad- 
justable rate  mortgages. 

If  only  capped  adjustable  rate  mort- 
gages or  loans  have  to  disclose  their 
worst  case  scenario,  then  the  institu- 
tion would  have  an  Incentive  not  to 
state  any  cap.  By  requiring  that  all 
loans  have  caps,  which  this  amend- 
ment would  do,  we  avoid  that  dilem- 
ma. 

My  Eimendment  does  exactly  what 
has  been  indicated.  Every  institution 
would  be  required  to  state  what  the 
cap  is.  Nothing  in  my  amendment 
would  indicate  the  amount  of  the  cap. 

As  I  stated  before  in  1984  there  was 
a  maximum  of  5  percent  and  the 
Senate  unanimously  accepted  that 
amendment.  Nothing  in  my  amend- 
ment would  do  that  in  this  instance.  It 
simpQy  requires  all  adjustable  rate 
mortgages  to  include  an  interest  rate 
cap  that  sets  an  outside  limit  on  the 
extent  to  which  interest  rates  may  rise 
during  the  term  of  the  loan. 

The  institution  would  have  the  right 
to  set  that  cap.  We  are  not  saying  it 
should  be  1  percent  or  2  percent  or  5 
percent  or  10  percent.  It  does  not  fix  a 
specific  amount  for  such  caps,  but  it 
says  that  each  institution  will  indicate 
what  that  cap  should  be. 

If  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  should 
adopt  their  rule,  then  the  borrower 
would  l>e  advised  as  to  what  the  worst 
case  scenario  would  be. 

The  amendment  will  also  ensure 
that  home  equity  loans  have  caps.  A 
survey  by  Consumers  Union  of  10 
lenders  foimd  that  all  of  the  lenders' 
home  equity  programs  involved  no 
caps.  If  interest  rates  go  up,  this  could 
mean  big  trouble  for  consumers. 

The  amendment  will  help  us  avoid 
such  trouble,  and  I  hope  that  the  man- 
agers of  the  bill  will  see  fit  to  adopt  it. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  yield? 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  yield. 

Ml.  PROXMIRE.  Again,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  commend  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Ohio.  This  also  is  a  very 
good  amendment.  It  provides  protec- 
tion for  the  borrower  and  it  is  a  good 
addition  to  the  Truth  in  Lending  Act, 
whidh  I  understand  is  the  basis  on 
which  this  would  be  enforced. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 


Mr.  PROXMIRE.  So  that  the  bor- 
rower knows  what  he  is  getting  into. 

Under  present  circumstances,  as  the 
Senator  points  out,  with  no  cap,  the 
adjustable  rate  mortgage  can  go 
through  the  roof.  The  Senator  is  not 
saying  what  the  cap  should  be,  but  he 
is  saying  there  must  be  a  cap  and  the 
borrower  must  be  informed  exactly 
what  it  it  so  he  knows  what  he  is  get- 
ting into  at  the  time. 

That  it  completely  in  sync  and  in 
spirit  with  the  Truth  in  Lending  Act.  I 
think  it  is  a  real  improvement. 

I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  The  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  is  quite  on  target,  and 
I  appreciate  his  support. 

Mr.  HBINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  am  not 
sure  about  the  procedure  that  we  are 
following  here  at  this  moment. 

A  few  moments  ago  I  was  trying  to 
get  recognition  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment. The  Senator  from  Ohio  has  of- 
fered an  MQendment. 

As  I  am  sure  the  Chair  is  aware  a 
Senator  when  he  offers  an  amendment 
loses  his  right  to  the  floor.  When  the 
Senate  has  conducted  business  he 
loses  his  right  to  the  floor. 

Perhaps  it  was  an  oversight  on  the 
part  of  the  Chair.  If  so,  I  would  not 
criticize  the  Chair.  We  are  all  guilty  of 
oversight 

But  it  Is  also  the  right  of  a  Senator 
to  speak  for  as  long  as  he  wants  on 
any  amendment  and  on  any  subject 
whether  it  is  pertinent  to  that  amend- 
ment or  aot.  I  do  not  choose  to  do  that 
in  this  infitance,  but  I  do  want  to  bring 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  that 
if  recognition  is  not  accorded  properly, 
amendments  which  are  offered  by 
other  colleagues  without  a  deference 
to  the  rvfle  of  the  Senate  may  go  very 
slowly.  I  am  not  being  critical  of  any 
Member  of  this  body. 

I  am  net  certain,  because  of  the  way 
the  things  seem  to  be  arranged  or  dis- 
arranged here,  when  I  will  have  an  op- 
portunity to  offer  my  amendment. 

I  do  Jutt  want  to  bring  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senate  what  that  amend- 
ment is.  And  I  think  it  is  an  amend- 
ment of  aome  urgency  and  moment. 

I  would  Just  take  a  moment  to  refer 
my  coUettgues  to  an  article  that  ap- 
peared this  weekend  in  Parade  maga- 
zine, and  in  that  magazine  there  was 
an  articU  on  page  15.  dated  March  22. 
1987,  about  the  state  of  the  Federal 
Savings  and  Loan  Insvu-ance  Corpora- 
tion, and  it  went  on  to  say.  "At  this 
writing,  the  FSLIC  has  less  than  $2.5 
billion  to  insure  assets  that  are  rapidly 
approaching  $1  trillion." 

One  solution  was  for  Congress  to 
act.  and  that  we  are  trying  to  do. 

It  quotes  me  as  saying  that  the 
FSLIC  situation  is  "a  time  bomb  wait- 
ing to  go  off,"  and  I  did  say  that,  and  I 
do  say  that.  It  goes  on  to  quote  me 
saying.    \ll   it   does,    a    great   many 


people  could  be  blown  up  with  it." 
which  unhappily  is  true. 

As  a  result  of  this  article.  I  must  tell 
you  my  office  has  been  deluged  by 
phone  calls  from  all  over  the  United 
States  of  people  wondering  what  is 
happening  and  whether  we  are  going 
to  act  on  the  FSLIC. 

I  must  say  that  there  was  one  thing 
that  did  disappoint  me  about  this  arti- 
cle and  if  the  people  who  had  written 
it  had  been,  I  suppose,  accorded  a 
little  more  space  they  might  also  have 
noted  that  on  March  10,  12  days 
before  the  article,  I  submitted  togeth- 
er with  Senator  Proxmirs.  and  the 
Senator  is  here,  and  Senator  Garn, 
plus  many  other  cosponsors.  Senate 
Conciurent  Resolution  28,  to  directly 
address  that  concern. 

I  will  speak  more  about  my  amend- 
ment in  a  moment,  assiuning  I  do  get 
recognition,  but  the  point  is  I  intend 
to  offer  my  Concurrent  Resolution  28 
in  the  form  of  an  amendment  to  this 
bill.  I  think  it  is  important  that  the 
Senate  go  on  record  with  respect  to 
this  amendment  because  we  do  not 
want  people  to  feel  that  the  Senate  or 
the  Congress  is  fiddling  whUe  either 
Rome  or  the  FSLIC  bums.  We  do  not 
want  to  add  fuel  to  the  fire.  What  we 
want  to  do  is  cool  it. 

I  think  it  is  important  that  the 
Senate  have  the  opportunity  to  ex- 
press itself.  I  think  my  colleagues  will 
express  themselves  favorably  on  this 
amendment. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  is  going  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  respond.  I  just  want  to  indicate  that 
it  appeared  to  me  that  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  first  sought  recognition.  I 
inquired  of  the  Parliamentarian  if  I  in- 
advertently missed  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania.  He  advised  me  that  he 
had  heard  what  I  had  heard,  that  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  first  sought  recog- 
nition, believing  there  was  no  Inten- 
tion to  deny  the  privileges  of  the  floor 
to  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  I  thank  the  Chair.  He 
did  not  have  to  make  that  explana- 
tioiL  I  would  not  be  critical  of  the 
Chair  as  the  Chair  knows. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  No.  I 
understand. 

The  Senator  from  Utah. 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President.  I  see  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  seeking  recogni- 
tion, but  I  am  sure  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  would  like  to  dispose  of  his 
amendment  first. 

So  I  would  simply,  very  briefly  say 
that  although  I  think  this  is  a  big  im- 
provement over  his  amendment  in 
1984  because  it  does  not  set  caps  I  still 
am  opposed  to  amendments  being 
added  to  this  bilL  I  do  not  think  I  need 
to  repeat  the  last  two  speeches  over 
again. 

I  do  object  to  it  being  added  but  will 
not  ask  for  a  rollcall  vote. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Graham).  If  there  be  no  further 
debate  on  the  amendment,  the  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  (No.  53)  was  agreed 
to.         

Mr.  MirrZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
I  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  think  I 
can  lie  very  brief.  In  1  minute  I  will 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  going  to  yield 
the  floor  at  this  point  if  there  are 
other  Senators  seeking  recognition. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  has  yield- 
ed the  floor. 

The  Senator  from  Alaslca. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  I  thank  the 
Chair  and  I  thank  my  colleague  from 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  think  there  is 
any  question  with  regard  to  the  neces- 
sity of  passing  banking  legislation  at 
this  time.  I  would  like  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  share  with  my  colleagues 
an  emergency  that  does  exist,  and  it  is 
appropriate  that  we  address  this  in 
some  length  because  the  bill  we  have 
before  us  is  a  bill  that  has  consider- 
able differences  of  opinion  as  to  its 
merits. 

As  a  consequence,  a  portion  of  the 
legislation  that  provides  for  the  bridge 
banking  authority  for  the  Federal  De- 
posit Corporation,  which  is  a  part  of 
the  bill,  is  caught  in  the  catch  22.  We 
have  before  us  a  controversial  piece  of 
legislation.  There  is  the  threat  of  Pres- 
idential veto.  It  is  tied  up  in  the  allega- 
tions of  the  various  parties  based  on, 
of  course,  their  own  individual  inter- 
ests. 

But  I  would  remind  the  President 
that  a  record  number  of  banlcs  in  this 
country  today  are  in  financial  trouble. 
We  have  1.400  banks  on  PDIC's  prob- 
lem list.  And  that  is  up  33  percent  in 
just  1  year;  more  than  five  times  what 
we  had  in  1981. 

Further,  Mr.  President,  50  banks  na- 
tionwide have  failed  this  year,  twice 
the  niunber  during  the  same  period  as 
last  year.  If  an  FDIC-insured  failed 
bank  is  not  acquired  by  another  bank, 
PDIC's  authority  currently  is  very  lim- 
ited. They  must  liquidate  assets  in  an 
expeditious  manner. 

Under  current  law,  PDIC  does  not 
manage  the  failed  banks'  assets,  but 
simply  sells  them,  when  it  can,  at  fire- 
sale  prices.  That  can  truly  undermine 
the  economic  viability  of  a  community 
and  a  State.  And  bank  failures  in  a  de- 
pressed economy  can  lead  to  further 
depression  simply  by  the  multiplier  of 
putting  the  assets  or  the  loans  on  the 


market  and  receiving  whatever  price 
the  market  will  bear. 

As  a  consequence,  this  simply  com- 
pounds the  problem  of  a  borrower 
that  Is  able  to  meet  his  obligations  but 
because  of  his  loan  devalue  ratio  colla- 
teralizing his  loan,  he  is  forced  to 
come  up  with  more  collateral.  And  this 
simply  adds  to  the  difficulty  and  adds 
to  the  problem  and  to  the  severity.  In 
a  depressed  economy,  failed  bank 
assets  are  often  dumped  on  the 
market  by  FDIC  at  truly  fire-sale 
prices. 

Now  we  have  several  examples  of 
where  this  is  occiuring.  We  have  al- 
ready seen  in  the  State  of  Oklahoma 
the  tremendous  impact  where  real 
estate  values  In  communities  of  failed 
banks  are  worth  30  to  40  cents  on  the 
dollar  and  where  FDIC  holds  nearly  a 
third  of  all  the  assets  in  that  State. 
And  Oklahoma  is  not  alone.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  we  look  at  a  comparison  across 
the  United  States  of  nonperforming 
loans  in  various  banks,  we  find  a 
number  of  States  that  are  in  serious 
trouble.  They  need  emergency  legisla- 
tion and  they  need  that  legislation 
now.  And  this  is  what  the  bridge  bank 
authority  provides. 

And  while  I  commend  the  Banking 
Committee  and  the  chairman,  my 
friend  from  Wisconsin,  the  reality  is 
the  emergency  exists  now.  These 
banks  and  the  economies  of  these  com- 
munities might  not  be  around  when 
we  get  through  debating  the  merits  of 
all  aspects  of  the  bill.  Whether  the 
White  House  reconunends  that  the 
President  veto  the  bill,  the  need  is 
now.  We  need  to  have  some  assurance 
that  there  will  be  an  expedited  process 
to  address  this  emergency. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  Oklahoma, 
Wyoming.  Alaska,  Montana.  Louisi- 
ana, North  Dakota,  Texas,  Colorado, 
Iowa,  and  Nebraska  with  the  highest 
percentages  of  nonperforming  loans  in 
the  Nation  and  the  largest  increase  of 
nonperforming  loans,  Mr.  President,  In 
the  period  of  1985  to  1986.  Those  non- 
performing  loans  have  jumped  as  high 
as  5  to  6  percent. 

The  question  that  is  being  asked  of 
the  Congress  Is:  What  kind  of  relief  is 
Congress  going  to  provide  to  this 
emergency?  It  has  iieen  my  hope  that 
Congress  would  take  up  emergency 
legislation  to  address  this  need  but,  as 
we  have  seen,  the  Banking  Committee 
has  put  it  In  the  overall  bill. 

Now,  FDIC  is  not  to  blame  for  the 
authority  that  it  is  given  by  the  Con- 
gress to  act.  FDIC  is  in  the  liquidation 
business.  They  do  not  have  the  au- 
thority to  operate  an  organization 
imtil  capital  can  be  found  or  a  merger 
can  be  promoted. 

Bridge  bank  legislation  Is  urgently 
needed,  Mr.  President.  This  is  the 
reason  I  joined  the  Senate  Banking 
Task  Force  which  is  made  up  of  Sena- 
tors from  the  depressed  States  which  I 
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hmve  menttooed  and  arew  where  they 
have  had  dedlne  in  acrteultural  mar- 
keCa.  Of  oourae.  each  State  has  its  own 
imtaems.  In  my  State,  for  example. 
nearly  25  percent  of  all  our  banks' 
•Heta  could  be  in  }e(q>ardy  by  the 
fourth  quarter  of  this  year. 

So  it  is  simply  a  matter.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, where  we  cannot  wait.  We  have 
seen,  as  in  agriculture  States,  a  drop  In 
the  eoooomy.  Our  drop  h^>pened  to 
be  in  oIL  Our  unonployment  is  up  to 
17  percent  We  have  a  projected  27- 
peroent  spending  decrease  for  the 
year,  the  largest  1-year  reduction  of 
any  State  since  the  Great  Expression. 

(Mr.  Doim  aMumedthe  Chair.) 

Mr.  MDRKOWSKI.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  had  an  opportunity  to  try  to  do 
iinmrt.hlng  about  it.  I  hi4>pened  to 
have  been  a  banker  in  Alaska  for  some 
23  years.  I  took  the  initiative  to  meet 
with  the  FDIC  Chairman.  Mr.  Seid- 
man.  I  set  up  a  meeting  in  Seattle. 
WA.  with  our  Alaska  Governor,  all  of 
our  major  hanking  chief  executive  of- 
ficeis,  and  our  State  officials  to  ex- 
plore ways  to  avoid  a  future  disaster  in 
our  economy.  I  think  it  is  interesting 
to  note,  Chidiman  Seidman's  comment 
was  he  wished  he  had  an  opportunity 
to  have  such  a  meeting  prior  to  the 
difficulties  occurring  in  the  State  of 
Oklahoma. 

What  we  were  doing  was  exploring 
whether  there  was  any  methodology 
that  we  could  find  to  ease  the  inevita- 
ble. You  cannot  turn  the  circvun- 
stances  around  if,  indeed,  a  bank  is 
going  to  falL 

But  it  is  fair  to  say  that  after  those 
meetings,  plus  the  meetings  that  we 
had  with  Senator  Borkh  here  in  the 
banking  caucus,  that  FDIC  wants  to 
help  this  process,  but  FDIC  needs  the 
authority  to  do  so.  The  FDIC  bridge 
bank  authority  can  help  minimize  the 
negative  effect  of  failed  banks  on  a 
ccnnmunity. 

Now,  what  is  a  bridge  bank?  Well, 
the  concept  is  that  FDIC  would  have 
the  authority,  upon  foreclousure,  to 
set  up,  in  effect,  a  national  bank  to  be 
run  by  FDIC  for  a  period  up  to  2  or  3 
years.  We  do  not  want  to  put  FDIC  in 
the  business  of  operating  banks,  but 
what  we  are  tnrlng  to  do  is  to  basically 
save  the  values  associated  with  their 
normal  course  of  dictate,  which  is  to 
dispose  of  the  assets,  liquidate  the 
assets,  by  giving  a  mechanism  so  that 
investors  can  be  found,  equity  capital 
can  be  sought  out,  and  the  effect  of 
disposition  of  the  assets  will  not  be  a 
total  fire  sale  on  the  market,  which 
will  simply  oKnpound  the  problem. 

Now,  this  can  only  be  established  if, 
indeed.  FDIC  detemines  that  it  is  less 
expensive  than  liquidating  a  failed 
bank;  that  it  is  essential  to  the  com- 
munity which  the  bank  serves;  or  it  is 
in  the  beat  interest  to  the  failed  bank's 
customers  and  the  publi&  So  we  are 
not  talking  about  giving  FDIC  carte 
blanche. 


It  gives  FDIC  more  time  to  find  a 
buyer  of  a  failed  bank  to  avoid  liquida- 
tion. It  keeps  the  failed  bank's  assets 
off  depressed  markets  to  avoid  the  de- 
predon  that  I  mentioned. 

Now,  I  think  it  is  noncontroversial.  I 
have  not  talked  to  anybody  that  did 
not  feel  that  this  was  a  worthwhUe 
piece  of  legislation  on  its  own.  It  is  en- 
dorsed by  the  FDIC  and  generally  by 
the  banking  industry. 

It  should  save  ultimately  the  FDIC 
money,  and  it  can  be  used  immediately 
by  the  FDIC  if  indeed  the  emergency 
is  recognized  by  the  Congress. 

So  I  urge  that  we  consider  the 
merits  of  this  overall  legislation  we 
have  before  us  and  recognize  that  we 
have  an  emergency.  We  need  immedi- 
ate relief  on  bridge  bank  authority  to 
the  FDIC  so  that  the  FDIC  can  pre- 
serve the  integrity  of  the  whole  insur- 
ance program,  the  economies  of  our 
community,  and  the  viable  credit  re- 
sources of  our  States. 

I  would  remind  you.  Mr.  President, 
that  we  cannot  wait  much  longer.  We 
cannot  wait  for  the  conventional 
manner  in  which  this  body  moves.  I  do 
not  think  we  want  to  get  caught  up  in 
the  controversy  of  the  necessity  of 
bridge  banking  in  the  sense  that  it  is 
needed  now  and  the  reality  of  where 
this  banking  bUl  will  go  in  its  current 
controversial  structure.  Therefore.  Mr. 
President,  I  urge  that  this  body  con- 
sider the  merits  as  it  looks  at  the  over- 
all banking  bill,  consider  expediting 
the  FDIC  powers  portion,  and  if  it  in- 
volves a  clean  FSLIC  and  FDIC 
powers  bill,  then  so  be  it.  But  I  just 
think  we  have  an  overall  responsibility 
to  the  States  where  the  problems  are 
occurring  to  address  those  problems 
expeditiously. 

I  again  urge  my  colleagues  to  recog- 
nize the  emergency  because  it  is  here. 
And  it  is  now. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me  briefly? 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  I  will. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  want  to  con- 
gratulate the  Senator  who  has  been 
very  persistent  in  urging  us  to  proceed 
rapidly  with  the  bridge  bank  provi- 
sions I  want  to  do  everything  I  can 
possfcly  do  to  accelerate  that.  I  want 
to  work  with  him  closely.  He  is  dead 
right  I  know  Alaska  is  in  trouble.  I  did 
not  realize  it  until  I  had  a  chance  to 
talk  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Alaska.  I  will  do  everything  I  possibly 
can  to  assist  in  that  regard. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  I  appreciate  the 
assurances  of  the  chairman  of  the 
Banking  Committee,  my  friend  from 
Wisconsin.  I  very  much  appreciate  his 
comments.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  HEINZ  addressed  the  Chair. 

ThiB  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  a 
moment  ago  I  mentioned  the  Parade 
magazine  article  regarding  our  concur- 
rent   resolution    about    the    need    to 


pledge  the  full  faith  and  credit  of  the 
FSUC  and  the  other  insiirance  organi- 
zations that  underpin  the  Federal  De- 
posit Insurance  System. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy 
of  the  t«xt  be  inserted  in  the  Recoro 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PHESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objeotion.  it  is  so  oredered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  HSINZ.  Mr.  President,  siiffice  it 
to  say,  we  all  know  there  is  a  problem 
with  the  FSLIC.  We  all  know  there  is 
some  concern  among  depositors  and 
the  sum  and  substance  of  the  amend- 
ment which  I  will  send  to  the  desk  in  1 
second  is  that  this  concurrent  resolu- 
tion win  confirm  that  depositors 
whose  accounts  are  federally  insured, 
whether  it  is  by  the  FSLIC  or  the 
FDIC  which  insures  banks  as  opposed 
to  savings  and  loans  up  to  the  statuto- 
ry $100,000  of  Federal  insurance  are 
completely  protected  by  the  full  faith 
and  credit  of  the  United  States. 

A  number  of  our  colleagues  are 
indeed  cosponsors  of  this  measure.  I 
have  herfe  a  partial  list.  It  is  partial. 
But  in  addition  to  Senators  Garn  and 
Proxmiri:,  there  is  Senator  Sarbanzs; 
Senator  Sanfors;  Senator  Dodd,  who 
happens  to  be,  Mr.  President,  in  the 
chair  at  this  moment;  Senator  Arm- 
strong; Senator  D'Amato;  Senator 
Dixon;  Senator  Adams;  Senator  Stkn- 
Nis;  Senator  Riegle:  Senator  Graham; 
Senator  Kasten;  Senator  DeConcini; 
Senator  Cochran;  Senator  Evans;  and' 
Senator  Bond;  and  there  may  be  more. 

Mr.  President,  the  safety  of  the 
American  financial  system  is  currently 
being  challenged  by  the  problems 
threatenkig  the  thrift  industry.  As 
news  of  the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan 
Insurance  Corporation's  desperate  fi- 
nancial straits  increasingly  appear  on 
the  front  pages  of  the  Nation's  news- 
papers, fear  is  rising  among  depositors 
that  their  fimds  might  be  jeopardized 
if  there  were  large-scale  failures  of  de- 
pository institutions.  With  this  in 
mind,  I  am  offering  Senate  Concur- 
rent Resolution  28  as  an  amendment 
to  the  Competitive  Equality  Banking 
Act. 

This  measure  is  essential  to  stem  de- 
positors' fears,  given  the  decline  of  the 
FSLIC's  financial  condition  in  recent 
years.  The  latest  GAO  audit  has  deter- 
mined that  the  fimd  is  technically  $3.8 
billion  in  the  red.  With  losses  at  in- 
sured institutions  moimting,  the  ratio 
of  FSLIC  reserves  to  deposits  has 
steadily  dropped  since  1983.  The 
FSLIC  no  longer  has  the  resources  to 
deal  with  the  rising  number  of  prob- 
lem Institutions.  The  fear  among  de- 
positors, as  they  become  aware  of 
these  conditions,  has  already  manifest- 
ed itself.  In  response  to  a  recent 
Parade  magazine  article  quoting  my 
concerns  on  this  matter,  my  office  has 
been  inundated  with  phone  calls  from 
constituents  worried  about  the  safety 


of  their  deposits.  But  the  article  only 
reported  half  of  the  story.  It  failed  to 
mention  that  on  March  10.  I  submit- 
ted Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  28 
to  address  these  concerns. 

The  concurrent  resolution  confirms 
that  depositors  whose  accounts  are 
federally  Insured — either  by  the 
FSLIC.  FDIC.  or  the  NCUSIP— up  to 
the  statutory  $100,000  limit  of  Federal 
insurance,  are  completely  protected  by 
the  full  faith  and  credit  of  the  United 
States. 

We  must  ensure  that  funds  will  be 
available  to  every  depositor  who  seeks 
to  withdraw  them.  It  is  crucial  that  we 
make  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution 
28  an  amendment  to  the  bill  before  us 
today.  We  are  all  aware  that  Congress 
is  committed  to  addressing  the 
FSLIC's  troubles.  By  adding  this 
amendment,  we  will  signal  to  the 
American  public  the  Congress'  inten- 
tion to  resolve  the  problem  with  the 
Federal  insurance  system. 

Let  me  just  say  that  this  measure  is 
important.  I  do  not  think  its  impor- 
tance can  be  understated  because  the 
security  of  depositors  fimds  in  federal- 
ly insured  institutions  has  been  an  es- 
sential element  of  the  American  finan- 
cial system  for  in  excess  of  nearly  60 
years,  since  the  1930's.  So  in  order  to 
ensure  that  there  is  public  confidence 
in  all  types  of  federally  insured  deposi- 
tor institutions,  I  hope  the  Senate  will 
adopt  this  amendment. 

(Exhibit  No.  I) 
Red  Light  Flashing 

Before  this  year  Is  out.  the  Federal  Sav- 
ings and  Loan  Insurance  Corp.,  which  in- 
sures nearly  $900  billion  in  deposits  at  sav- 
ings and  loan  associations  and  savings 
banks,  will  go  broke— unless  Congress  comes 
to  its  rescue.  At  this  writing,  the  FSLIC  has 
less  than  $2.5  billion  to  insure  assets  that 
are  rapidly  approaching  $1  trillion.  One  so- 
lution, advocated  by  both  governmental  and 
Industry  officials,  calls  for  Congress  to  enact 
by  early  spring  a  bill  providing  the  agency 
with  a  restorative  $25  bUUon  to  $30  billion 
for  its  insurance  fund. 

Senator  Johh  Heinz,  describes  the  FSLIC 
situation  as  "a  time  bomb  waiting  to  go  off." 
He  warns:  "If  it  does,  a  great  many  people 
could  be  blown  up  with  it." 

AMENOMZirT  NO.  54 

(Purpose:  To  reaffirm  that  deposits  to  fed- 
erally insured  institutions  are  backed  by 
the  full  faith  and  credit  of  the  United 
SUtes) 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
my  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Heinz]  for  himself  and  others  proposes  an 
amendment  numbered  54. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  bill,  add  the  foUowing 

new  title: 

TITLE  VII:  FULL  FAITH  AND  CREDIT 
OP  FEDERALLY  mSTTRED  FINANCIAL 
DEPOSITORY  INSTITUTIONS 

Sbc.  701.  The  Congress  finds  and  declares 
that— 

(a)  Since  the  1930s,  the  American  people 
have  relied  upon  federal  deposit  insurance 
to  ensure  the  safety  and  security  of  their 
funds  in  federally  insured  depository  insti- 
tutions; and 

(b)  The  security  of  such  funds  is  an  essen- 
tial element  of  the  American  financial 
system. 

Sec.  702.  In  view  of  the  findings  and  decla- 
rations of  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  section 
701.  therefore,  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress that  it  reaffirm  that  deposits  up  to  the 
statutorily  prescribed  amount,  in  federally 
insured  depository  institutions  are  backed 
by  the  full  faith  and  credit  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President, 
may  I  say  to  my  good  friend  from 
Permsylvania  that  I  have  had  a  chance 
to  study  this  amendment.  It  is  an  ex- 
cellent amendment  and  exactly  what 
we  need,  especially  under  the  present 
circumstances. 

Let  me  read  one  short  sentence  from 
the  amendment.  It  provides  in  section 
702: 

In  view  of  the  findings  and  declarations  of 
subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  section  701.  there- 
fore. It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  it 
reaffirm  that  deposits  up  to  the  statutorily 
prescribed  amount,  in  federally  insured  de- 
pository institutions  are  backed  by  the  full 
faith  and  credit  of  the  United  States. 

In  view  of  all  the  questions  raised 
about  FSLIC  I  think  this  is  exactly 
what  we  should  do. 

I  want  to  thank  my  good  friend  for 
the  amendment.  It  is  a  good  one.  I  am 
happy  to  support  it. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
my  good  friend,  the  chairman  of  the 
committee,  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin. Senator  Proxmire.  I  appreciate 
his  support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  GARN  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Utah. 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President.  I  apolo- 
gize to  my  colleagues  for  having  to 
leave  the  floor  for  a  few  minutes.  I 
assume  this  is  the  full  faith  and  credit 
amendment. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  GARN.  I  support  that.  I  certain- 
ly hope  that  it  will  come  into  play.  We 
have  enough  difficulty  with  the 
budget  deficit  now.  However,  we  did 
this  several  years  ago,  as  I  am  sure  the 
Senator  has  brought  up.  at  a  time 
when  there  was  a  crisis  in  the  country 
several  years  ago  to  reassure  people 
that  their  funds  were  safe.  That  is  the 
Intent  of  the  Senator.  That  is  why  I 
am  supportive  of  saying  that  we  will 
not  allow  people  who  are  in  federally 
insured  situations,  either  the  FSLIC 
or  the  FDIC,  to  worry  about  their 
money  because  we  talked  so  much  in 
the  last  couple  of  days  about  the  prob- 


lems of  thrifts.  And  having  more  than 
450  of  them  technically  bankrupt,  we 
have  sent  a  number  of  negative  signals 
out  of  this  body  In  the  last  couple  of 
days. 

Just  2  or  3  weeks  ago  when  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  report  came 
out.  I  had  a  large  number  of  calls  and 
inquiries  from  people  asking  whether 
or  not  to  take  their  money  out  of 
these  institutions.  I  assured  them  no. 
that  they  did  not  have  to  worry. 

So  the  purpose  of  doing  this  today, 
as  we  did  in  1982  as  part  of  the  Gam- 
St  Germain  Act,  is  to  reassure  people 
that  these  institutions  are  safe.  There 
are  problems.  That  is  why  we  need  a 
FSLIC  recap.  But  in  the  meantime,  I 
will  go  on  record  as  saying,  "don't 
start  rxmning  to  take  your  money  out, 
that  we  are  going  to  solve  these  prob- 
lems." 

So  I  commend  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  for  offering  this  particu- 
lar amendment.  And  I  am  willing  to 
accept  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate  on  the  amend- 
ment? 

If  not,  the  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  HeinzI. 

The  amendment  (No.  54)  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
particularly  thank  not  only  the  man- 
agers of  the  bill.  Senators  Garn  and 
Proxmire,  but  I  want  to  pay  a  particu- 
lar debt  of  gratitude  to  the  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama,  Senator  Shelby, 
who  had  every  right  to  seek  recogni- 
tion before  me.  I  very  much  appreciate 
his  courtesy  in  allowing  us  to  proceed 
with  this  amendment.  I  hope  my  col- 
leagues will  note  that  courtesy,  and  I 
assure  him  it  will  be  returned  many 
times  over. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  SHELBY.  Mr.  President,  I 
wonder  if  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Banking  Committee,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wisconsin,  would  engage  in  a 
colloquy  with  me  at  this  time  regard- 
ing the  Breaux  amendment. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Yes.  Indeed,  I  am 
delighted  to  do  so. 

Mr.  SHELBY.  Mr.  President,  would 
the  Breaux  amendment  that  was 
agreed  to  and  passed  earlier  today 
affect  the  original  amendment  that  I 
offered  to  the  bill  in  the  committee  re- 
garding a  moratorium  on  real  estate 
activities  that  any  Federal  agency 
might  approve  in  the  meantime? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  No,  indeed.  It  is 
my  imderstanding  that  nothing  in  the 
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Breaux  •mendment  permits  Federal 
*«*»»**^  acencteB  to  cnnt  new  real 
Mtate  powen  to  banks  diiring  the 
moratorium  period.  The  amendment 
does  duuace  the  date  the  moratorium 
ends  but  that  does  not  change  the  pro- 
hfbttkin  on  new  real  estate  powers 
during  the  moratorium. 

Mr.  SHELBY.  It  does  not  change  it 
in  any  other  way,  it  will  not  affect  the 
amendment  that  I  offered  and  we 
agreed  to  in  committee,  and  is  now  a 
part  and  parcel  of  this  bill? 

Mr.  FROZmRE.  The  Senator  from 
Alabama  is  absolutely  correct.  Banks 
will  not  set  new  real  estate  powers 
during  the  moratorium  period. 

Mr.  SHELBY.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished chairman. 

I  yteld  my  time. 

Mr.  BAPCU8  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senatm' from  Montana. 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
listen  to  the  debate  on  this  biU.  I  am 
strudc  by  the  inward,  almost  parochial 
nature  of  the  discussion.  It  is  clear 
that  our  financial  institutions  are  in 
tuimoO.  It  is  true  that  because  of  ad- 
vances in  financial  instruments,  ad- 
vances in  technologies,  advances  in 
communications  technologies,  and 
from  the  best  evidence  in  the  stock 
market  what  we  need  is  a  standstill 
agreement,  we  need  a  cease-fire. 

We  need  a  1-year  period  to  figiire 
out  what  is  going  on  in  this  country  so 
that  we  can  make  some  sense  in  this 
Congress  of  what  the  various  financial 
institutions  should  do. 

The  disturbing  part  of  this  debate, 
frankly,  is  that  it  assumes,  basically, 
that  the  world  revolves  around  the 
United  States.  It  assumes  that  we  have 
to  get  control  of  the  problems  facing 
various  flandal  institutions  Just  in  the 
United  SUtes. 

It  tends  to  disregard  the  simple  fact 
that  the  world  has  dramatically 
changed  in  the  last  10  or  15  years.  It 
does  not  pay  any  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  United  States  has  become  less 
and  less  competitive  in  the  world. 

It  does  not  really  address  the  need 
beyond  restructuring  and  reordering 
our  financial  institutions  in  our  own 
cotmtry— the  bigger  problem— that  is 
what  are  other  financial  institutions  in 
other  countries  doing  that  make  them 
more  competitive  and.  therefore,  make 
us  less  competitive? 

Mr.  President,  there  are  a  few  alarm- 
ing facts  here  which  I  think  are  impor- 
tant for  us  to  keep  in  mind. 

In  1970.  8  of  the  11  biggest  banks  in 
the  world  were  American  banks.  That 
was  1970. 

What  has  hanwned  in  the  last  16 
yean? 

Wen.  today  only  3  of  the  top  20 
banks  in  the  world  today,  are  Ameri- 
can. We  have  fallen  from  8  of  11  to  3 
of  20. 

In  the  meantime  9  out  of  the  top  20 
are  Jv)anese. 


Second,  the  United  States  market 
share  of  business  loans  in  the  United 
States  is  declining  dramatically  rela- 
tive to  that  of  foreign  banks,  especial- 
ly the  Japanese. 

In  1985.  the  U.S.  market  share  of 
business  loans  by  U.S.  banks  in  the 
United  States  grew  only  4  percent. 
Japanese  bank  loans  in  the  United 
States  grew  by  50  percent.  That  was 
1085. 

Last  year,  of  the  letters  of  credit 
backing  municipal  loans  in  the  United 
States,  70  percent  were  by  foreign 
banls— 70  percent.  And  of  those.  90 
percent  were  Japanese  banks. 

That  is  what  has  happened. 

Why  should  we  pay  any  attention  to 
all  of  this?  Why  should  we  be  con- 
cerned? 

I  think  we  should  be  concerned  be- 
cause if  we  lose  the  financial  leader- 
ship of  the  world,  if  it  does  shift  to 
Tok3»,  our  country  is  going  to  be  even 
less  oompetitive  than  it  is  today. 

In  the  19th  century.  Mr.  President, 
Oreat  Britain  thought  that  it  could 
withstand  the  passage  of  the  industri- 
al revolution.  That  it  could  afford  the 
shift  of  technology  and  growth  in  the 
manufacturing  base  from  the  United 
Kingdom  to  the  United  States  so  long 
as  London  remained  the  financial 
center  of  the  world.  They  thought 
they  could  keep  London  as  the  finan- 
cial oenter  of  the  world. 

What  happened?  London  is  no 
longer  the  financial  center  of  the 
world.  It  is  New  York  and  it  has  been 
New  York  for  at  least  the  last  40 
years.  That  is  because  financial  insti- 
tutions know  no  national  boundaries. 
Capital  does  not  recognize  national 
boundaries.  Capital  goes  to  where  the 
growth  is,  where  the  business  is. 
London  is  no  longer  the  financial  cap- 
ital of  the  world  and  New  York  is  for 
the  present. 

We  all  know  that  is  changing.  It  is 
going  to  Tokyo.  Why  is  it  going  to 
Tokyo?  It  is  going  to  Tokyo  for  several 
reasons. 

No.  1,  there  are  fewer  restrictions  on 
Japanese  banks  than  American  banks. 
There  are  fewer  restrictions  on  Japa- 
nese banks  operating  in  Japan  and 
around  the  world  than  there  are 
American  banks. 

In  addition,  the  Ji^ianese  banks 
have  lower  capital  requirements  which 
gives  them  an  advantage  compared  to 
the  United  States  banks.  Japanese 
banks  have  different  accoimting  proce- 
dures. Frankly,  I  think  the  main 
reason  Is  that  the  Japanese  do  not 
have  to  face  Glass-Steagall  in  Japan. 
Neither  do  American  banks,  but  the 
fact  is  that  the  Japanese  banks  can  be 
much  more  aggressive,  which  explains 
the  much  larger  growth  in  Japanese 
banks. 

That  Is  important  because  it  gives 
them  market  power.  That  is  why  Japa- 
nese institutions  are  underbidding 
American  institutions. 


Mr.  Prasident.  I  support  this  bill.  I 
think  we  need  the  standstill.  I  think 
we  need  the  moratorium.  I  am  con- 
cerned, however,  that  there  has  not 
been  enough  examiiuttion  and  empha- 
sis in  thU  debate  on  the  international 
competitive  effects  of  American  finan- 
cial institutions  compared  to  foreign 
financial  Institutions,  namely  the  Jap- 
anese and  the  British. 

In  London  there  is  one-stop  shop- 
ping. We  do  not  have  that  in  American 
banks.  In  addition,  the  securities  ex- 
change industry  has  been  deregulated. 
They  are  gettiiig  on  with  the  times. 

Mr.  President.  I  understand  the  very 
strong  intention  of  this  committee 
under  the  very  able  leadership  of  the 
Senator  trotn  Wisconsin  to,  address  in 
this  year,  the  international  aspects  of 
competitiveness. 

I  want  to  yield  to  the  chairman,  but 
in  yielding  to  the  chairman  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  chairman  to  tell  this 
country  the  degree  to  which  the  Bank- 
ing Committee  intends  to  address— 
this  year— the  international  adverse 
competitive  effects  that  American  fi- 
nancial laws  have  on  American  banks 
compared  to  banks  in  other  coimtries. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  WUl  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  this  has  been  an  excellent  state- 
ment by  the  Senator  from  Montana. 
He  is  100  percent  correct.  This  is  ex- 
actly what  I  would  argue  the  commit- 
tee intends  to  do.  The  few  statistics  he 
has  had  a  chance  to  give  in  his  brief 
speech  have  been  right  on  target.  He 
is  so  right. 

This  country  is  slipping  in  our  com- 
petitive situation  vis-a-vis  other  coun- 
tries. That  is  what  we  intend  to  exam- 
ine during  this  moratorium. 

Nobody  has  made  that  speech  today 
to  my  knowledge.  Maybe  when  I  was 
off  the  floor  some  other  Senator  has 
spoken  along  the  same  line.  I  think 
the  Senator  from  Montana  deserves 
congratulations  for  hitting  it  right  on 
the  head. 

Purthennore,  we  would  be  delighted 
to  have  the  Senator  from  Montana 
testify  before  our  committee.  I  am 
sure  he  will  be  very  helpful  to  us,  and 
any  suggestions  he  would  like  to  make 
we  can  consider  in  strengthening 
American  institutions. 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  The  committee  will  be 
under  intense  pressure  from  thrifts 
and  other  institutions  to  extend  the 
moratorium  another  year,  to  delay  the 
1-year  deadline.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
chairman  if  he  really  can  give  us  a 
solid  commitment,  as  solid  as  he  can 
give  it.  that  that  1-year  moratorium 
will  not  be  extended. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator 
knows  all  of  us  have  one  vote.  I  am 
chairman  of  the  committee,  and  I  will 
do  everything  I  possibly  can.  We  put  it 
right  in  the  bilL  We  mandate  the  com- 


mittee to  act.  and  I  intend  to  do  every- 
thing I  possibly  can  in  every  way. 

I  hope  the  Senator  will  make  any 
suggestions  or  criticisms  that  he  has 
along  the  line  as  we  proceed.  There  is 
no  way  I  would  vote  for  an  advance  in 
any  way  of  that  moratorium.  That  is 
it.  If  we  caimot  act  within  the  limited 
time,  then  we  have  to  recognize  that 
we  have  failed. 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  chairman.  With  that  state- 
ment. I  am  much  more  confident. 

Mr.  GARN  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Utah. 

Mr.  GARN.  I  rise  to  compliment  the 
Senator  from  Montana.  Over  the  years 
we  have  had  these  intramural  battles 
over  our  financial  industry.  What  has 
been  taking  place  is  exactly  'what  the 
Senator  has  described,  the  flow  of  cap- 
ital from  overseas  and  the  incredible 
borrowing  of  U.S.  firms  from  these 
other  financial  centers.  We  held  hear- 
ings on  it  in  the  Banking  Committee 
last  year. 

It  was  a  revelation  to  me  to  find  out 
how  rapidly  this  was  taking  place.  We 
have  essentially  ignored  it.  We  have 
spent  so  long  in  our  intramural  bat- 
tles, not  willing  to  make  decisions  on 
controversial  issues  concerning  bank 
powers,  functional  regulation,  and  all 
sorts  of  things;  that  we  have  pushed 
this  issue  into  the  closet  and  not  really 
addressed  it.  I  hope  that  we  do  not 
wait  too  long  before  we  do  that. 

I  am  sure  my  colleagues  have  seen 
statistics  of  Just  20  years  ago,  that  6 
out  of  the  big  10  banks  in  the  world 
were  U.S.  banks.  Today  only  one  is; 
Citicorp  is  No.  8.  And  now  six  out  of 
the  biggest  banks  are  Japanese. 

I  compliment  the  Senator  for  bring- 
ing it  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
again.  It  is  not  a  well-known  fact,  but  I 
also  brought  it  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  yesterday. 

AMERDHKin  NO.  55 

(Purpoce:  To  eliminate  the  grandfather  pro- 
visions for  nonbank  banks  In  Title  I  of  the 
bill) 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President.  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
WiRTH).  The  amendment  will  be 
stated. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Dam- 
forth]  proposes  an  amendment  numbered 
55. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

(2)  On  page  7,  line  17,  delete  the  closing 
quotation  mark  and  final  period,  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  the  f  ollowlnr. 

"An  Institution  which  became  a  bank  as  a 
remit  of  enactment  of  the  Competitive 
Equality  Ranking  Act  of  1987  and  which 


was  acquired  by  a  company  prior  to  March 
6,  1987  may  be  retained  by  such  company 
for  up  to  four  years  from  such  effective 
date." 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President, 
this  amendment  is  straight  foward.  It 
would  strike  from  the  bill  the  grand- 
fathering feature  with  respect  to  non- 
bank  banks.  The  bill,  in  its  present 
form,  eliminates  nonbank  banks 
except  for  approximately  160  of  them. 
Those  160  so-called  nonbank  banks  are 
ones  that  have  existed  for  some  period 
of  time.  Most  of  them,  the  lion's  share 
of  them,  have  been  established  during 
the  eighties. 

The  point  of  this  amendment  is  very 
simple.  Either  nonbank  banks  are  a 
good  thing  or  they  are  a  bad  thing. 
Either  Congress  wants  to  permit  non- 
bank  banks  or  it  wants  to  abolish  non- 
bank  banks. 

My  own  position  has  been  that  they 
should  be  abolished;  that  nonbank 
banks  are  and  always  have  been  since 
they  were  first  established  an  effort  to 
circvunvent  Glass-Steagall  and  the 
banking  laws  generally;  that  if  it  is 
wrong  under  the  law  for  a  bank  to 
engage  in  commercial  activities,  so  it  is 
wrong  and  should  be  wrong  and 
always  has  been  wrong  for  a  commer- 
cial business  to  engage  in  banking  ac- 
tivities. 

Maybe  I  am  correct  in  my  theory 
and  maybe  I  am  not.  Some  people 
might  say,  well,  nonbank  banks  are  a 
good  thing,  we  should  have  them,  we 
should  have  more  of  them,  it  provides 
for  some  kind  of  competition.  That  is 
an  argument  that  can  be  made  and 
should  be  made  and  probably  wHl  be 
made  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  I 
would  argue  that  nonbank  banks  are  a 
bad  thing. 

But,  whether  they  are  good  or 
whether  they  are  bad,  surely,  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  should  not 
create  a  grandfather  exception  for 
some  nonbank  banks.  Surely,  there  is 
no  excuse  for  carving  out  a  special 
class  and  allowing  that  special  class  a 
permanent  status  unto  itself. 

What  possible  reason  is  there,  as  a 
matter  of  public  policy,  for  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  to  say.  for 
example,  that  J.C.  Penney  can  have  a 
nonbank  bank  and  the  Macy  Co. 
cannot?  What  possible  reason  is  there 
for  that  kind  of  rule  of  law  which  we 
would  be  creating? 

So,  Mr.  President,  that  is  my  argu- 
ment. That  is  my  whole  argument. 
The  grandfathering  provision  is  non- 
sensical; it  is  wrong;  it  is  inequitable. 
It  sets  up  a  special  class,  carves  out  a 
special  exception  from  the  general 
law.  and  it  should  be  stricken  from  the 
bill. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  B4r.  President,  this 
is  a  very  hard  amendment  for  this 
Senator  to  oppose,  but  I  am  going  to 
have  to  oppose  it. 

I  agree  wholeheartedly  that  non- 
bank  banks  are  a  violation  of  the  prin- 


ciple of  the  separation  of  Congress; 
they  are  wrong,  they  are  unfair.  I  have 
said  this  many,  many  times.  I  feel  t.hfa 
very  deeply,  and  I  would  greatly  prefer 
no  grandfathering  at  alL  I  would 
greatly  prefer  that  we  force  the  non- 
bank  banks  to  divest. 

In  July  of  1983,  when  we  passed  a 
bill  out  of  the  committee  and  it  came 
to  the  floor,  we  provided  then  for  a 
grandfather  date  of  July  1983.  When  I 
first  introduced  this  bill.  I  provided  for 
the  same  grandfather  date.  I  thought 
it  was  the  best  I  could  possibly  get, 
and  I  did  not  get  that.  I  did  not  come 
within  a  mile  of  getting  support  for 
that  in  committee.  There  was  no  way 
that  we  could  do  better  than  grand- 
fathering them  before  March  1987. 

I  think  we  have  to  recognize  the 
facts  of  life  on  this.  There  is  a  tremen- 
dous problem  of  divestment  when  you 
require  any  big  institution  to  get  out 
of  a  business  entirely.  And  I  think  we 
have  to  require  a  numt>er  of  years  that 
we  are  going  to  have  divestment.  I  did 
not  note  in  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment—how many  years  did  he  pro- 
vide? Pour  years?  ^ 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  I  think  the  Sena- 
tor has  made  a  good  point  and  I  do 
provide  in  this  amendment  for  four 
years  for  the  nonbank  banks  to  phase 
out.  I  do  understand  that  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  the  nonbank 
banks  that  have  been  created  have 
been  created  in  the  eighties.  Some  are 
old-timers,  but  most  of  them  are  very, 
very  new. 

Mr.  PROXMERR  I  am  sure  the  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  There  has  been 
some  controversy  about  that,  but  most 
of  them  have  been  created  while  this 
has  been  going  on.  I  do  not  think  the 
Senate  is  pulling  a  fast  one  on  the 
banks.  The  Senate  passed  a  bill  in  1984 
abolishing  the  nonbank  bank  loop- 
hole, so  this  is  a  very  live  issue  and  I 
would  think  four  years  would  be  long 
enough  for  them  to  divest  themselves 
of  the  iimppropriate  holdings  they 
might  have. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  In  1970,  we  had  a 
similar  problem  when  we  required  that 
one-bank  holding  companies  that  did 
not  comply  with  the  holding  company 
act  would  have  to  divest.  We  gave 
them  10  years. 

I  do  not  want  to  quibble  over  the 
nimiber  of  years.  As  I  say,  I  agree 
wholeheartedly  with  the  Senator  from 
Missouri.  He  is  right  on  this  as  he  is 
on  so  many  other  things.  But,  Mr. 
President,  this  is  a  delicate  compro- 
mise, the  best  we  cotild  work  out.  I 
hope  the  Senate  will  not  vote  for  the 
amendment.  I  think  if  the  amendment 
should  pass,  there  would  be  great  dis- 
tress and  difficulty  on  the  part  of 
many  people  who  have  gone  into  this 
business. 

The  limitations  that  we  place  on  the 
nonbank  banks  will  prevent  it  from  be- 
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«*■»«<">,  in  my  Judgment,  %  real  prob- 
lem. I  ay  that  bequMe.  at  the  present 
ttane.  the  beet  rtattotki  that  the  Fed- 
eral Reaerre  Board  can  give  us  indi- 
cate that  nnnhanfc  banks  have  six- 
tenths  of  1  peromt  of  the  deposits  in 
this  country.  They  are  growing  very 
rapidly,  but  they  would  have  to  grow 
for  several  yean  bef <m%  they  become  a 
bic  threat.  We  can  contain  it  and  we 
do  contain  It  In  the  bill  by  requiring 
that  they  not  grow  at  a  greater  rate 
than  7  percent  a  year  after  next  year. 

It  seems  to  me  that  is  the  most  prac- 
tical and  reasonable  way  we  can 
handle  this  situation  without  an  ex- 
traordinary loss  on  the  part  of  people 
who  would  have  to  divest. 

ICr.  OARN.  Mr.  President.  I  find 
myself  in  an  interesting  position  as  we 
now  talk  about  not  Just  a  moratorium 
on  nonbank  banks  and  the  limitation 
of  their  powers,  but  an  amendment  to 
have  them  fully  divest.  We  have  de- 
bated that  issue  over  the  years.  There 
have  been  some  who  felt  that  was  the 
only  fair  way  to  go,  that  there  were 
two  ways  you  could  go  in  this  whole 
problem  of  additional  powers,  cross- 
marketing  and  homogenization  of  the 
financial  services  industry:  Tou  could 
either  allow  banks  to  participate  more 
fully  and  be  more  competitive  and 
allow  more  competition  for  the  con- 
sumer by  giving  banks  additional 
powers  or  you  could  simply  pass  an 
amendment  like  this  that  says  stop;  we 
are  not  only  going  to  stop  nonbank 
banks,  we  are  going  to  prohibit  those 
who  are  already  in  from  continuing, 
and  they  are  given  a  certain  number  of 
years  to  divest  of  all  their  assets.  We 
talked  about  going  further,  that  it  was 
certainly  unfair  then  for  the  seciirities 
industry  to  be  Involved  in  banking. 
even  though  they  were  unwilling  to 
admit  it.  Certainly  cash  management 
accounts,  third-party  checking,  paying 
your  house  payment  and  your  car  pay- 
ment are  banking  activities  in  the  tra- 
ditional sense.  I  simply  made  a  deter- 
mination along  with  a  lot  of  other 
people  that  It  was  impossible,  political- 
ly to  go  back  and  require  everyone  to 
do  that.  So  to  even  up  the  playing 
field  It  was  necessary  to  allow  banks  to 
be  more  oHnpetltlve.  And  other  than 
making  one  small  step  in  1982  we  have 
not  succeeded. 

I  have  great  sympathy  for  the 
amendment  of  my  colleague  from  Mis- 
■ourL  It  certainly  would  make  things 
more  fair  as  far  as  evening  up  the 
playing  field  in  the  event  we  are  not 
going  to  be  able  to  allow  more  powers 
fat  traditional  depository  institutions, 
which  is  not  even  considered  in  this 
particular  bilL  On  the  other  hand,  al- 
though some  of  them  have  been  in 
thia  buBineas  for  40  or  50  years,  it  is 
correct  that  a  maj<»1ty  of  them  have 
bem  founded  in  the  last  few  years. 
However,  there  are  some  that  have 
been  around  for  a  long,  long  time. 


So  I  am  a  little  bit  pumled  as  to  how 
to  vote  because  we  have  allowed,  be- 
cause of  our  unwillingness  to  make  de- 
cistons  over  a  long  number  of  years, 
this  situation  to  develop.  The  House 
had  not  been  willing  to  take  steps  back 
in  1975  or  1976.  as  Senator  McIitttsk 
wished,  or  in  1980  when  Chairman 
PROzmaE  tried,  or  beyond  Garn-St 
OotMAiH  in  1982.  if  we  had  taken  the 
1984  bill  that  passed  the  Senate  89  to 
5.  We  closed  the  nonbank  loophole 
with  a  retroactive  date  of  July  1.  1983, 
but  that  failed.  It  happened  again  in 
1986. 

I  guess  this  gets  me  back  to  my 
major  objection  to  what  we  have  been 
doing  for  2  days— first  of  aU.  ignoring 
an  Immediate  emergency  situation  by 
being  unwUling  to  pass  a  clean  FSLIC 
bill  and  picking  up  a  few  moratoriums 
because  we  are  unwilling  to  make  deci- 
sions. 

With  all  due  respect  to  my  col- 
leagues' sincerity— and  I  do  not  doubt 
their  word  at  all;  they  have  been 
friends  of  mine  for  years  on  the 
Senate  Banking  Committee— we  are 
going  to  have  to  make  decisions  before 
the  moratoriums  end,  and  if  we  do  not. 
the  moratoriums  will  not  be  extended. 

I  am  not  going  to  take  the  time  of 
thia  body  again  to  expand  on  the 
number  of  times  I  could  show  you  in 
the  public  record  in  committee,  in  this 
bo<^,  and  in  all  sorts  of  other  commit- 
tees where  those  conmiitments  were 
made  in  all  sincerity,  but  the  rush  of 
time  came  in  an  election  year  or  at  the 
end  of  a  moratorium,  and  all  we  saw 
was  an  extension.  We  saw  it  last  year 
in  FHA.  We  denied  people  six  differ- 
ent times  the  opportimity  to  get  FHA 
mortgage  insurance  because  we  were 
holding  the  extension  of  the  authori- 
zation of  FHA  loans  hostage  for  a  vari- 
ety of  reasons.  So  we  had  gaps  of  days 
and  weeks  when  FHA  could  not  issue 
their  commitments,  but  every  time  it 
was  the  last  extension;  we  were  not 
going  to  let  that  happen  again.  Well,  it 
happened  six  times  last  year.  I  hope 
my  colleagues  are  right;  that  this  time 
we  are  going  to  make  precedent  and 
we  are  not  going  to  allow  moratoriums 
to  continue. 

We  simply  have  been  unwilling  for 
years  to  make  these  decisions.  I  do  not 
understand  why.  We  make  decisions 
on  budgets  that  are  unpopular.  We 
vote  on  one  side  or  the  other  of  contra 
aid.  We  get  very  controversial,  high 
profile  issues  in  this  body  and  we  line 
up  and  are  willing  to  make  tough  deci- 
sions and  take  the  flak.  Yet.  we  are 
unable  somehow  on  banking  issues. 
My  press  secretary,  in  12  years  on  the 
Banking  Committee,  has  been  very 
hard-pressed  to  put  out  a  press  release 
on  what  we  were  doing  because  the 
issues  are  so  complex  and  they  are  not 
on  the  lips  of  everybody  out  there  on 
the  street. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  after  6  years  as 
chairman    of    the    committee,    if    I 


walked  down  Main  Street  in  Salt  Lake 
City  and  stopped  an  average  citizen 
and  said.  "What  do  you  think  about 
Glass-S<eagle?"  I  will  bet  they  would 
say,  "Doesn't  he  play  second  base  for 
the  Cube?" 

There  really  is  not  an  imderstandlng 
of  the  Glass-Steagle.  McFadden  and 
the  Douglas  amendment,  or  the  Bank 
Holding  Company  Act.  In  20  years  in 
public  office  and  after  several  elec- 
tions. I  have  never  been  asked  a  ques- 
tion duitng  an  election  year  by  a  voter, 
"What  do  you  think  about  Glass-Stea- 
gle? How  will  you  vote  on  it?" 

I  do  not  understand  why  we  are  so 
lacking  In  courage,  why  we  are  so  gut- 
less to  make  some  decisions  on  these 
issues,  however  they  go.  Let  us  make  a 
decision  on  whether  banks  ought  to 
have  mnnlclpal  revenue  bond  author- 
ity and  mortgage-backed  securities  and 
commercial  paper  or  discount  broker- 
age houses.  Let  us  decide  whether  we 
ought  to  have  regulation  by  function 
so  that  the  marketplace  is  really  fair 
and  equitable.  If  we  dispense  some 
powers,  we  can  regulate  on  the  same 
basis.  Thus,  if  you  are  in  the  seciirities 
businesa,  you  ought  to  be  regulated  by 
the  sex:.  If  you  are  in  the  banking 
business,  you  ought  to  be  regulated  by 
the  banking  regulators. 

I  used  to  be  naive  enough  to  think 
we  woUld  make  decisions  on  these 
issues,  but  we  do  not.  I  do  not  imder- 
stand  why.  I  really  do  not.  They  are 
not  high-level,  high-profile  issues  that 
are  going  to  cost  any  one  of  us  a  vote 
in  an  election,  because  the  people  are 
not  informed  on  these  types  of  sophis- 
ticated issues. 

So  I  w!ish  we  could  come  to  some  de- 
cisions rather  than  continuing  to 
delay. 

I  commend  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri for  offering  an  amendment  that 
I  do  not  think  wUl  pass.  Maybe  this  is 
one  that  I  should  vote  for.  Maybe  If 
we  continue  to  add  amendments,  my 
strategy  to  have  a  clean  bill  will  work. 
Maybe  I  am  working  at  it  the  wrong 
way  by  opposing  amendments.  Maybe 
I  should  accept  every  amendment  that 
comes  along  and  make  it  such  a  piece 
of  garbage  nobody  would  want  to  vote 
for  it.  I  do  not  know.  I  will  have  to 
wait  and  see.  when  they  call  "Mr. 
Garn."  how  I  vote  on  this  one. 

It  certainly  is  not  my  choice.  I  would 
like  to  soe  deregiQation  continue,  a  lev- 
eling of  the  playing  field  and  not  be 
retrogressive,  going  back  and  requiring 
people  to  divest  of  businesses  that 
maybe  tfliey  should  not  have  been  in 
but  nevertheless  they  have  been  in  le- 
gally. So  we  are  going  to  have  a  choice 
now  on  whether  we  really  want  a  non- 
bank  bank  loophole  closer  or  not. 

Mr.  H£INZ.  WUl  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GARN.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  HCINZ  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 
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ICr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  in  many 
respects  I  agree  with  what  Senator 
Qarm  has  said,  although  I  think  he 
was  speaking  against  the  amendment 
and  I  have  a  great  deal  of  sympathy 
for  the  amendment.  But  where  I  agree 
with  Senator  Gaki*  Is  that  the  Con- 
gress overall  has  ducked  its  responsi- 
bility to  draw  the  lines  that  we  know 
we  ought  to  have  drawn  in  order  to 
properly  separate  banking  and  com- 
merce. The  Senator  from  Utah  tried 
time  and  again  to  do  that  when  he  was 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Banking  Com- 
mittee. He  has  no  reason.  I  must  say, 
to  apologize.  He  brought  to  the  floor 
of  this  Senate  a  bill:  we  did  not  agree 
with  everything  in  it.  but  it  did  not 
duck  the  responsibility  that  so  far 
Congress  has  avoided.  It  had  a  very 
strict  closer  of  the  nonbank  bank  loop- 
hole. It  not  only  closed  the  loophole 
but  it  had  a  grandfather  date  of  July 
1,  1983;  it  was  very  strict  and  it  was 
very  correct,  and  it  was  very  coura- 
geous. Here  we  are  today,  because  we 
have  been  unable  to  get  legislation 
from  the  other  body  in  any  way,  shape 
or  form  on  this  issue.  In  the  meantime 
what  has  happened  is  many  other  fi- 
nancial institutions  have  via  the  non- 
bank  bank  gotten  onto  the  turf  of  the 
banks  and  the  S&L's  and  have  created 
a  homogenization  of  our  financial 
system  that  in  my  view  is  perilous  and 
is  like  taking  Humpty-Dumpty  and 
throwing  him,  in  addition  to  having 
him  fall  off  the  wall,  into  a  Waring 
blender  and  then  trying  to  put  him 
back  together. 

The  Senator  from  Missouri  is  doing 
the  Senate  a  service  in  offering  this 
amendment.  His  amendment  is  a 
matter  of  principle.  The  principle  is 
that  we  ought  to  take  a  stand  before  it 
is  too  late.  It  may  already  be  too  late. 
But  still  we  owe  it  to  the  basic  integri- 
ty of  this  body,  to  our  own  sense  of  in- 
dividual and  collective  self-respect,  to 
take  a  stand  on  the  issue. 

I  think  we  can  all  quarrel  over 
whether  there  ought  to  be  a  grandfa- 
ther date,  whether  It  ought  to  be  July 
1.  1983;  July  1.  1986;  today;  10  years 
ago;  or  back  to  the  day  on  which  the 
Glass-Steagall  bill  was  written  in  the 
1930's.  But  the  point  is  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  Missouri  [Mr.  Dantorth] 
raises  the  critical  issue.  I  salute  him 
for  that:  I  commend  him.  I  support 
him  in  his  efforts. 

Mr.  PRYOR  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President.  I,  too, 
commend  the  SeiuU»r  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Dahtorth]  for  his  amendment. 

I  must  be  very  honest:  I  do  not  think 
that  the  Senator  from  BCissouri  has 
the  votes  for  this  amendment  to  be 
adopted,  nor  do  I  know  whether  he  is 
going  to  force  his  amendment  to  a 
vote.  Frankly,  that  is  immaterial  and 
Irrelevant  at  this  particular  time. 


I  also  commend  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Proxmirx],  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  and  Senator 
GARif  for  working  this  very  complex 
banking  bill  from  the  committee  to 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  in  a  compara- 
tively short  time.  They  have  been  able 
to  put  together  a  package  that  their 
committee— and  it  appears  now  most 
of  the  Senate— is  going  to  support. 

Mr.  President,  if  there  is  one  short- 
coming to  this  legislation  that  I  sense, 
it  is  the  issue  that  Senator  Daitforth 
has  pointed  up  to  us  this  evening,  and 
that  is  the  issue  of  granfathering-in 
160  institutions  across  America,  in  our 
hometowns,  next  door  to  banking  in- 
stitutions that  have  served  our  com- 
mimity  well  for  generations  in  many 
cases. 

I  do  not  know— and  I  am  not  on  the 
committee— how  nonbank  banks  ever 
get  started  in  the  first  place.  I  do  not 
Itnow  what  is  going  to  be  the  ultimate 
outcome  of  the  nonbank  bank  issue. 
But  I  do  think  we  have  to  admit  that 
we  have  allowed  a  monster  to  be  cre- 
ated. Now  the  issue  is,  is  it  too  late  to 
do  something  about  it?  Is  it  even  im- 
practical to  do  something  about  it? 

I  stand  here  this  evening  perplexed, 
not  knowing  the  answer  to  that  ques- 
tion. I  think  that  nonbank  banks  are 
unfairly  competing.  I  do  not  feel  that 
they  have  been  fairly  regulated.  I  feel 
that  most  of  the  banks  across  America 
that  are  true  banks  and  have  served 
our  communities  and  our  society  and 
our  economy  so  well  for  many  genera- 
tions are  having  to  compete  very  un- 
fairly with  these  nonbank  banks. 

There  has  to  be  a  moratorium,  yes; 
but  then  the  issue  is,  what  do  we  do 
with  160  of  them  that  have  already 
been  spawned  and  are  already  operat- 
ing and  are  already  sucking  up  a  great 
portion  of  the  capital  of  this  country 
and  putting  very  little  back  into  the 
communities  that  they  are  there  to 
represent? 

There  are  some  things  around  this 
body  that  I  think  you  cannot  read  in  a 
committee  report,  or  maybe  you 
cannot  read  in  a  bill  or  a  piece  of  legis- 
lation. I  have  a  visceral  reaction  this 
evening,  a  reaction  down  deep  in  my 
soul,  that  we  are  going  to  look  back  at 
this  moment,  we  are  going  to  look 
back  at  this  debate,  and  we  may  well 
look  back  and  say.  "We  had  a  chance 
back  there  in  March  1987  to  do  some- 
thing about  this,  and  somehow  or 
other  it  slipped  through  the  cracks." 

AU  I  can  suggest — once  again,  I  do 
not  think  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
has  an  adequate  number  of  votes  to  do 
what  he  intends,  and  I  again  praise 
him  for  bringing  this  issue  to  the 
floor— aU  I  can  suggest  is  that  the 
chairman  of  the  Banking  Committee 
and  the  ranking  member  and  the 
members  of  the  committee,  or  even 
the  Federal  Reserve,  might,  on  a 
monthly  basis,  give  us  a  report,  serve 
as  our  monitor,  to  see  if  there  is  strict 


compliance  with  the  intent  of  this  leg- 
islation and  with  the  intent  of  the  UjS. 
Senate. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President.  wUl  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PRYOR.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Coimecticut. 

Mr.  DODD.  First,  let  me  commend 
my  coUeague  for  his  interest  in  the 
issue  of  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Missouri. 

It  is  a  difficult  situation;  because. 
frankly,  as  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
has  pointed  out.  there  are  not  the 
votes,  I  suspect,  on  an  amendment 
such  as  this. 

However,  I  must  also  say  that  before 
we  decide  that  aU  nonbank  banks  are 
even  in  our  society,  I  do  not  think  we 
know  the  answer  to  that.  I  think  that 
is  the  question  we  would  like  to  ad- 
dress during  this  moratorium. 

I  suggest  to  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas, as  a  member  of  the  Banlung  Com- 
mittee, that  I  think  we  will  certainly 
want  to  monitor  very  carefuUy  what 
happens  during  this  moratorium 
period.  Obviously,  those  of  us  who 
supported  this  concept  feel  strongly 
that  we  should  have  the  opportunity 
to  try  to  craft  legislation  that  wiU  deal 
with  the  financial  institutions  in  a 
maimer  that  reflects  the  age  in  which 
we  live. 

Obviously,  if  during  that  period  we 
find  that  those  institutions  which 
have  been  subjected  to  the  moratori- 
\xm  engage  in  activities  or  are  permit- 
ted to  engage  in  activities  which  vio- 
late the  spirit  or  letter  of  this  legisla- 
tion, we  wiU  be  reacting  very  loudly 
and  clearly  and  wlU  take  appropriate 
steps,  whatever  they  might  be,  to  stop 
that  activity  that  is  in  violation  of  the 
letter  and  spirit  of  this  law. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  I  would  like  to  add  one 
word  to  the  Senator's  eloquent  state- 
ment. 

He  says  that  we  should  react  loudly 
and  clearly.  I  think  we  should  also  say 
that  we  must  act  quickly;  because  in 
this  year,  as  I  understand  this  legisla- 
tion, the  nonbank  banks  that  are 
grandfathered  in  wiU  have  an  enor- 
mous advantage  over  the  other  bank- 
ing institutions  of  America. 

I  lutow  there  is  a  7-percent  cap  in 
growth  rate  and  all  this  that  is  em- 
bodied in  this  legislation,  but  there  are 
a  lot  of  ways  that  I  fear  this  may  be 
circimivented. 

I  know  that  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut is  concerned.  I  have  talked  to 
him  about  this  matter  on  several  occa- 
sions. All  I  know  at  this  late  hour  is 
that  we  should  try  to  get  some  moni- 
toring which  we  can  see  on  a  month- 
by-month  basis,  so  that  we  can  act 
quickly. 

Mr.  E>ODD.  I  would  add  the  word 
"quickly"  to  the  words  "loudly  and 
clearly."  Then,  if  we  In  the  committee, 
in  an  informal  way,  rather  than  trying 
to  do  something  formally.  wlU  report 
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to  our  eoikMuw  peilodiemny  as  to 
how  «•  m  pfoarwlm.  I  am  sure  we 
an  take  care  of  the  oonoerns  of  the 
BCBMor  iroBi  Amnm. 

AlMt.  hi  the  aheerny  of  a  moratori- 
um, while  we  maj  m>t  have  dosed  the 
door  as  tightly  ai  we  would  like  in  this 
future  period,  with  eross-maiteting 
and  aiMltlnnal  brandies  and  product 
Bnea  In  the  ahamce  of  the  moratori- 
um, there  is  no  restraint  whatsoever. 
The  erorion  would  continue.  I  suspect. 
at  a  more  mrid  pace. 

So.  while  what  we  have  sugsested 
may  not  be  perfect,  it  is  a  far  cry  from 
what  it  would  have  been  in  the  ab- 
aenoe  of  moratorium  legislation  with 
retard  to  the  nonbank  banks. 

I  am  sure  that  the  chairman  also 
would  see  that  the  concerns  of  the 
SenatiH'  from  Arkansas  are  taken  care 
of. 

Mr.  FRYOR.  I  thank  the  Senator 
very  ninch. 

1  yldd  the  floor. 

The  FREBIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Nevada. 

Mr.  HECHT.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  in 
oppoaltlon  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Missouri. 

We  are  talking  about  a  segment  of 
our  nrmm*a\  ctHumunlty  that  has  as- 
sests  of  approximately  $11  billion.  We 
should  be  working  on  a  comprehensive 
hanking  bin  to  make  all  segments 
more  onnpetttive.  and  not  forcing  one 
■ecmmt  of  our  financial  community  to 
divest  of  their  assets.  Any  action  taken 
(m  our  American  hanlring  system  will 
have  worldwide  ramifications.  To 
make  an  arbitrary  decision  could  cause 
an  economic  downtiim  throughout  the 
world. 

What  type  of  signal  would  this  send 
out  to  the  different  European  finan- 
cial communities? 

If  the  Senator  from  Missouri  wishes 
to  pursue  this  sv-tion.  then  by  aU 
means  bring  it  back  to  the  committee 
and  let  us  hear  both  sides  of  the  argu- 
ment Let  the  Senate  T*»^"HTig  Com- 
mittee hear  the  pros  and  cons  and 
make  the  detomination:  Should  the 
Senator's  amendment  be  adopted.  $11 
billion  in  aaaets  would  have  to  be  dis- 
posed of  in  4  years.  May  I  ask  the  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri,  is  that  the  correct 
figure,  4  yews? 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Yes.  that  is  cor- 
rect, 4  years  to  divest. 

Mr.  HECHT.  It  is  an  interesting  situ- 
ation because  you  have  4  years  to 
dtveat,  yet  there  would  be  no  buyers 
because  you  have  nothing  to  selL  So 
you  have  no  buyers  of  nonbank  banks, 
yet.  you  have  $11  billion  in  assets  to 
di^oaeof. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  I  do  not  under- 
stand why  there  would  not  be  buyers 
for  however  many  billion  dollars  of 
aaaets  there  are. 

Mr.  HSCHT.  What  you  are  selling  is 
an  aaaet  which  would  not  be  legal,  and 
nnnhank  banks  would  be  out  of  exlst- 


Mr.  DANFORTH.  Could  the  busi- 
ness be  sold? 

Mr.  HECHT.  I  am  quite  sure  It  can 
be  sold,  but  certainly  not  as  a  going 
business,  It  would  be  a  fire  sale. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  What  woiild 
hapi>en  is  that  the  nonbank  bank 
would  be  converted  into  a  regiilar 
bank  and  would  be  sold  as  such. 

Mr.  HECHT.  The  Senator  has  not 
said  that  In  the  bill. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Why  have  I  not 
said  that  in  the  bill? 

Mr.  HECHT.  first  of  all.  the  non- 
bank  banks  would  have  to  be  convert- 
ed to  regular  banks,  and  I  am  not  sure 
that  would  be  possible. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  The  banking 
aspect  of  Sears,  Roebuck  or  whatever, 
would  be  converted  into  a  bank  and 
sold. 

Mr.  HECHT.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
the  clBrificatlon.  but  I  am  not  quite 
sure  this  is  the  case 

Thia  is  Just  another  reason  why  I 
would  suggest  that  this  type  of  an 
amendment  be  brought  to  the  Bank- 
ing Committee  and  let  us  go  over  it 
with  a  fine-tooth  comb. 

I  only  rise  to  bring  up  these  objec- 
tions not  in  favor  or  against  the  non- 
bank  bank,  but  t)elieve  that  when  you 
are  dealing  with  one  segment  of  a  fi- 
nancial commiuilty  worth  $11  billion, 
we  should  not  make  this  an  amend- 
ment, let  us  go  into  it  in  depth  in  the 
Banking  Committee. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President,  I 
suppose  the  answer  to  any  issue  that  is 
raised  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  at 
any  time  could  always  be,  well,  let  us 
study  this  matter.  We  really  do  not 
want  to  make  a  decision.  It  is  prema- 
ture to  make  policy  decisions  about 
nonbank  banks  and  let  us  have  a  mor- 
atorium, have  hearings,  study  it. 

But  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that 
this  is  an  issue  which  has  not  only 
been  reviewed  by  the  Banidng  Com- 
mittee in  the  past,  it  has  been  re- 
viewed on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  in 
the  past. 

As  I  recall  in  1984,  the  U.S.  Senate 
addressed  the  question  of  nonbank 
banks.  In  1984  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  by  an  overwhelming  vote.  I 
think  with  only  something  like  seven 
dissenting  votes,  we  voted  at  that  time 
as  a  matter  of  policy  that  we  were  not 
going  to  permit  nonbank  bantcs. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  on  that? 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Yes. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  In  September  1984 
we  voted  to  ban  nonbank  banks  but  to 
grandfather  nonbank  banks  in  exist- 
ence prior  to  July  1,  1983. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Am  I  not  correct 
that  because  that  bill  did  not  pass  the 
House  the  result  of  it  is  that  subse- 
quent to  1983  there  has  been  a  prolif- 
erati<m  of  nonbank  banks? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  There  are  more 
nonbank  banks  now.  That  is  absolute- 


ly correct.  They  are  growing  and  we 
are  concerned  about  it. 

What  wf  are  doing  is  a  practical 
thing,  it  aeems  to  me.  We  ban  new 
nonbank  banks  but  grandfather  those 
in  existenoe  on  March  5.  1987.  We  do 
limit  the  activities  of  the  grandfa- 
thered nonbank  banlu.  It  seems  to  be 
the  best  thing  we  can  do  from  a  practi- 
cal standpoint. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  When  does  the 
limit  on  their  growth  commence? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  7  percent 
limit  on  t^eir  growth  commences  1 
year  from  now. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  In  other  words, 
the  banlu  have  1  year  to  gun  it? 

Mr.  PROfXMIRK  They  can  gun  it. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  The  race  is  to  the 
swift. 

Mr.  PROEXMIRE.  If  they  increase  by 
100  percent,  they  will  have  1.2  percent 
of  the  deposits  in  the  country.  That  is 
more  than  I  would  like  to  see  them 
have.  I  would  like  to  see  them  have 
none. 

It  seems  to  me  to  be  a  practical  ac- 
commodation to  a  fact  of  life  and  I 
think  there  is  every  reason  to  expect 
imder  thoae  circumstances  we  will  not 
get  that  proliferation.  The  7-percent 
limitation  is  a  very  serious  one. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  I  think  what  is 
going  to  happen  is  that  in  the  next 
year  there  is  going  to  be  a  tremendous 
rush  to  ejQ^and  the  size  of  these  160 
special  institutions  that  are  being 
grandfathered  by  Congress.  They  are 
not  only  l}eing  treated  specially  as  a 
special  class  of  institution,  but  they 
are  being  told  we  are  not  going  to  do 
anything  to  limit  you  for  a  year. 

Mr.  PRCXXMIRK  Wait  a  minute. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Go  out  into  the 
highway  atid  byways  of  the  country 
and  do  as  much  banking  business  as 
you  can  possibly  do.  and  that  will 
create  the  base  for  your  futuj-e 
growth.  The  bigger  you  are  and  the 
bigger  you  become,  the  greater  the 
liase  for  your  further  growth  in  the 
future  and  a  7  percent  compounded 
growth  in  the  future  in  perpetuity  is 
not  too  bad. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  average  bank 
is  growing  at  a  rate  of  8  percent.  The 
average  bank  is  growing  more  rapidly 
than  the  1  percent  to  which  we  limit 
nonbank  banks. 

So  there  is  Just  no  question  under 
these  circumstances  they  could  not 
grow  in  any  significant  way.  As  I  say. 
they  now  hold  six-tenths  of  1  percent 
of  the  Nation's  deposits.  If  they  grew 
100  percent  this  year  they  would  still 
command  only  a  little  over  1  percent 
of  national  deposits. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  The  Senator  from 
Nevada  has  been  arguing  we  should 
not  adopt  this  amendment  because 
there  is  $11  billion  involved. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  These  are  such 
huge  and  Important  institutions  that 


it  would  cause  shock  waves  through- 
out the  country  if  we  were  to  close  out 
the  nonbank  banks.  The  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  is  arguing  that  this  is  an  in- 
significant and  miniscule  fraction  of 
the  banking  industry.  So  I  am  getting 
it  on  both  ways.  I  do  not  know  wheth- 
er to  respond  to  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  or  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  tell  my  good 
friend  from  Missouri  $11  billion  is  six- 
tenths  of  1  percent  of  the  deposits  in 
this  country.  It  is  hard  to  adjust  to  the 
$1  trillion  era  we  are  in  but  that  is  a 
fact  of  life. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  There  is  no  prob- 
lem Just  having  160  special  cases? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  There  is  a  prob- 
lem. Sure  there  is.  I  think  the  Senator 
is  right.  He  is  being  puritanical  in  a 
sense,  but  I  think  that  is  good.  I  re- 
spect him  for  that.  A  puritan  is  the 
kind  of  person,  according  to  H.L. 
Mencken,  who  has  a  fear  that  some- 
where someone  is  happy,  but  I  am 
siu-e  that  is  not  true  in  the  case  of  my 
good  friend  from  Missouri. 

I  would  hope  that  the  Senator  would 
consider  withdrawing  his  amendment. 
If  not,  we  can  have  a  vote  on  it.  What- 
ever way  the  Senator  wants  it. 

We  had  a  good  debate.  I  think  it  is 
time  for  a  vote  one  way  or  the  other. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  yield  for  a 
question? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  I  need  a  little  educa- 
tion on  this  subject.  I  vaguely  remem- 
bered that  vote  in  1984— on  grandfath- 
ering X  number  of  banks  or  nonbank 
banits. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Yes. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  How  many  nonbank 
banks  did  we  grandfather  in  1984? 

Mr.  PROXMIRK  About  35,  and 
there  are  now  170. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  We  grandfathered  35 
and  now  there  are  170  that  we  are 
going  to— I  Just  want  to  make  the 
record  clear  we  are  not  grandfather- 
ing. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  We  did  not  grand- 
father them  at  that  time.  The  bill  did 
not  pass.  It  did  not  become  law.  If  it 
had  become  law,  there  would  still  be 
35. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  I  want  the  record  to 
show  this  is  not  a  grandfather  clause. 
This  is  a  great-grandfather  clause. 

I  am  concerned  about  this.  I  hope 
that  the  chairman  will  make  certain 
that  the  Federal  Reserve  and  that  the 
committee  that  he  chairs  in  such  a  dis- 
tinguished fashion  will  give  us  a 
month-by-month  monitoring  of  wliat 
is  exactly  happening  so  if  they  go 
astray  and  if  they  get  too  ambitious 
we  can  do  something  about  it. 

I  think  we  should  send  a  message  to 
them  tonight  that  we  are  going  to 
watch  them.  We  are  going  to  monitor 
them. 


Mr.  PROXMIRE.  We  have  that  mes- 
sage and  the  bill  does  provide  for  a 
considerable  degree  of  monitoring. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President.  I 
simply  want  to  say  that  there  is  a 
great  deal  to  what  both  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  and  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  said.  I  ttiink  the  chairman's 
response  is  really  on  point. 

Actually,  without  this  legislation, 
this  process  can  continue  totally  unim- 
peded as  it  has  done  since  the  time  the 
previous  bill  was  brought  to  the  floor. 
This  bill  is  an  effort  to  place  all  of  this 
in  a  framework  of  sort  of  being  put  on 
hold,  to  the  extent  it  is  possible  to  do 
that  in  this  circumstance.  It  has  not 
done  it  absolutely  100  percent  in  a 
numl}er  of  areas,  but  I  think  it  has 
done  a  pretty  good  Job  of  it.  That 
would,  therefore,  give  us  an  opportuni- 
ty to  examine  the  structure  in  the  fi- 
nancial industry  and  to  reach  some 
conscious  decisions  on  the  part  of  the 
Congress  itself  of  what  we  think  is  a 
sensible  structure. 

Otherwise,  it  is  going  to  continue  to 
be  done  by  others,  so  to  speak,  each 
proceeding  from  the  purpose  of  their 
own  particular  perspective,  and  that 
has  a  certain  dynamic  which  drives 
them  which  is  understandable. 

I  do  not  necessarily  fault  those  that 
are  searching  for  ways  to  press 
through  the  existing  statutory  regiQa- 
tory  framework.  I  mean,  that  is  within 
the  rules  and  if  they  can  find  a  way  to 
work  within  them  in  order  to  expand 
their  activities,  they  are  going  to  seize 
the  opportunity  to  do  so.  And  this  is 
an  effort  to  try  for  a  limited  time  to 
arrest  that. 

Now,  it  is  not  altogether  perfect.  We 
do  not  contend  that  it  is.  But  we  do 
think  it  is  significantly  better  than 
what  is  happening  currently.  We  think 
there  is  enough  to  it  that  it  will,  in 
effect,  prompt  a  dynamic  to  have  a 
proper  examination  and  hopefully  to 
be  able  to  develop  legislation  which 
will  address  this  matter  in  a  thorough, 
comprehensive  way.  That  is  the  objec- 
tive. And  I  think  the  committee  has 
cpme  as  close  as  is  practically  possible 
to  realizing  it. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  Danforth  amend- 
ment. I  certainly  want  to  say  that  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  has  put  forth 
an  interesting  proposition,  but  I  think 
a  proposition  of  this  kind,  or  any  one 
of  several  others  that  might  be  of- 
fered, in  effect,  would  try  in  a  piece- 
meal way  to  deal  with  the  question  of 
what  the  future  of  the  financial  serv- 
ices industry  is  going  to  look  like. 
What  we  need  is  not  more  piecemeal 
decisions,  but  some  kind  of  fimdamen- 
tal,  structural  reassessment  of  what 
this  business  should  look  like  for  the 
next  several  years,  perhaps  over  the 
next  two  or  three  decades.  That  is 


what  we  are  attempting  to  do  through 
this  process. 

I  think  it  also  needs  to  be  said  with 
re^>ect  to  Senator  Dahtortb's  amend- 
ment that  nonbank  banks  are  not  ille- 
gal creatures.  I  am  not  here  to  make  a 
case  for  them,  but  the  fact  of  the 
matter  is  they  exist  because  market 
forces  and  dynamics  have  brought 
them  into  being,  and  people  who  were 
innovative  or  creative  in  terms  of 
taking  and  finding  ways  to  move  into 
the  market  within  the  existing  legal 
structure  have  found  a  way  to  create 
this  kind  of  entity.  I  would  guess,  I  do 
not  know,  that  thousands  of  people  in 
the  country  today  derive  their  UveU- 
hood  from  the  activities  of  what  we 
call  nonbank  banlcs. 

That  does  not  mean  that  we  should 
not  think  about  changing  that  situa- 
tion in  an  orderly  way.  But  this 
amendment  would  not  provide  for  that 
orderly  process. 

I  think  whatever  decision  is  made 
with  respect  to  nonbank  banks  has  to 
be  done  in  conjimction  with  deciding  a 
host  of  other  issues.  And  that  is  why 
we  have  created  a  process  over  the 
next  12  months  in  which  that  can  be 
done  in  an  orderly  way. 

I  do  not  know  if  the  Senator  plans  to 
carry  his  amendment  ahead  to  a  vote. 
I  guess  that  is  his  intention.  I  would 
hope  that  perhaps  he  would  decide  not 
to  do  that.  If  he  does  want  to  go  ahead 
with  a  vote,  I  hope  we  would  turn  it 
down  and  that,  in  fact,  a  suggestion 
like  this  would  be  submitted  to  the 
Presidential  group  that  is  to  be  named. 
That  Commission  should  consider  this 
as  well  as  the  many  other  issues  relat- 
ed to  financial  services  reform. 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  wish  to  express  my  support  for 
the  Danforth  amendment  to  delete 
the  grandfather  provision  for  nonbank 
banks.  Senator  Dantorth  is  absolutely 
correct  in  saying  that  nonbank  banks 
are  either  a  good  or  a  bad  idea. 

I  decided  a  number  of  years  ago  that 
nonbank  banks  are  not  a  good  idea 
and  I  have  been  consistent  in  that  po- 
sition. They  are  a  drain  on  the  rural 
economy  and  seriously  disrupt  the 
healthy  relationship  between  small 
banks  and  the  communities  they  serve. 

Today  we  have  an  opportunity  to 
end  what  is  an  intolerable  situation 
and  we  should  take  this  opportunity  to 
close  down  nonbank  banks  once  and 
for  all.  Mr.  President,  I  would  ask  that 
my  colleagues  support  closing  the  non- 
bank  bank  loophole. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  listened  with  great  interest  to 
the  debate  as  it  has  progressed.  I  have 
noted  the  strong  arguments  against 
grandfathering  nonbank  banks  that 
have  been  made  by  people  on  both 
sides  who  have  stated  that  they  are 
both  for  and  against  the  amendment. 
Senator  Proxmirx,  the  chairman  of 
the  committee,  although  he  said  that 
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he  would  be  ecmitnlned  to  vote 
■galmt  the  unendment  because  of  the 
poattfcm  he  ii  In  as  chairman  and  the 
Bnmprnmlif  that  ti  Involved  In  writing 
any  l»glidation,  did  ny  that  he  agreed 
on  the  merits  with  the  amendment. 
SftiMtor  Hma  and  Senator  Prtor 
have  made  very  strong  arguments  on 
briialf  of  the  concept  of  the  amend- 
ment, atatfnf  their  view  that  the 
grandfathering  of  nonbank  banks  is 
ataaolutely  wrong  and  that  it  is  inde- 
fenattde.  I  believe  that 

I  amreciate  the  strong  statement  of 
suHMVt.  I  apmedate  the  comments  of 
Senator  Oau.  I  know  that  there  are 
some  Senators  who  agree  with  me  in 
mindple  but.  because  of  the  partictilar 
status  of  the  legislation  right  now,  do 
not  want  to  amend  it  in  this  way. 

So  I  am  going  to  leave  the  field  with 
whatever  vlet<»7  I  have:  The  moral 
support  of  a  number  of  Senators  who 
have  ezprened  that  support  I  hope 
that  nmeday  this  battle  will  be 
fought  again,  perhi^is  in  conference. 
pvhWB  oa  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 
Mr.  President,  therefore,  I  withdraw 
my  amendment. 

The  FRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  a  right  to  withdraw  the 
amendment  The  amendment  is  with- 
drawn. 

utKKimart  no.  s« 
(Pmpoae:  To  require  the  Federal  Deposit 

Iiiiiirance   Corporation   to   consider   the 

wwnwnlr  impact  of  actions  taken  during 

liquidation  proceedings) 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  President  I  have 
an  amendment  that  I  send  to  the  desk 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  consider- 
ation. I  believe  it  has  been  cleared  on 
both  sides. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  The 
deik  will  report  the  amendment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
asfoUows: 

The  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Harkin]  pro- 
poses an  amendment  numbered  56. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  Presid«it,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  FRBSmiNO  OFFICER.  With- 
oug  obJeeUcm.  it  Is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  reads  as  follows: 

On  page  108.  between  lines  19  and  20. 
insert  the  f  <dlowlnr 

UqUIBATIOa  FROCSKDIHCS 

8k.  408.  Section  11  of  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Act  (12  U.&C.  1821)  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  f  oUowlng: 

"(m)  Tlie  Corporation  shaU  fully  consider 
the  adverae  eoomonic  impact  on  local  com- 
munitlea.  Including  businesses,  and  farms  of 
actkms  to  be  taken  by  it  during  the  adminis- 
tnUon  and  the  liquidation  of  loans  of  a 
daaedbuk.  Tlie  actions  inclixle  the  release 
ofproceeds  from  the  sale  of  products  and 
services  for  temHy  living  and  business  ex- 
pmna  and  shortening  the  undue  length  of 
dtriiion-making  prooeM  for  the  acceptance 
of  otfen  of  settlement  contingent  upon 
third  party  financing.  The  Corporation 
diall  adopt  and  publish  procedures,  and 
guidelines  to  minimise  adverse  economic  ef- 


fects caused  by  its  actions  on   individual 
debtors  in  the  community.". 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
the  amendment  dealing  with  the 
PDIC  that  I  believe  has  been  cleared 
on  botl  sides. 

Mr.  aARN.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield,  I  have  not  seen  the 
amendment.  I  would  be  happy  to 
review  It  if  I  could  have  a  copy  of  it. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Well.  I  apologize  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Utah. 
I  thought  it  haul  been  cleared  over 
there.  I  am  sorry.  I  apologize. 

Mr.  GARN.  If  the  Senator  would 
proceed  to  talk  about  it,  we  wiU  be 
glad  to  look  at  it. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  my  amendment  pro- 
vides for  some  consideration  for  the 
businesses  and  farmers  who  through 
no  fault  of  their  own,  find  that  their 
banker  is  out  of  business  and  that  the 
FDIC  is  the  holder  of  their  bank 
loans. 

Untfl  recently,  little  public  attention 
has  been  focused  on  failing  banks. 
From  1935  to  1981.  the  Federal  Depos- 
it Insurance  Corporation  liquidated  an 
average  of  only  13  banks  a  year.  FDIC 
had  approximately  500  employees  na- 
tionwide in  1982. 

Prom  1982  to  the  present,  over  450 
banks  have  failed.  In  1985  alone,  120 
failed.  In  1986,  138  faUed.  At  the  rate 
we're  going  this  year,  180  banks  will 
fail  and  probably  more  than  half  will 
be  agriculture  banks.  In  just  the  State 
of  Iowa,  29  banks  have  failed.  FDIC 
now  has  over  6,000  employees  and  is 
probably  one  of  the  fastest  growing 
businesses  in  Iowa. 

My  staff  and  I  have  worked  on  cases 
from  all  the  29  failed  banks  in  Iowa. 
We  have  been  involved  in  literally 
hundreds  of  individuals'  loan  cases. 
Earlier  this  month,  I  sponsored  a  con- 
ference of  community  leaders  who 
have  been  very  active  in  problems  aris- 
ing from  failed  banks  in  small  commu- 
nities. 

I  recognize  that  this  has  been  an  ad- 
ministrative nightmare  for  FDIC,  not 
only  because  of  the  volume,  but  be- 
cause It  wasn't  prepared  for  the  eco- 
nomic realities  of  agricultural  areas  it 
now  must  handle.  I  am  sure  it  is  facing 
equal  difficulty  in  the  hard-hit  oil-pro- 
ducing areas  as  well. 

But  while  the  failures  have  been  a 
bad  dream  for  the  FDIC,  they  have 
become  a  nightmare  for  borrowers. 

When  a  bank  fails,  the  bank's  farm 
and  business  customers  are  often  left 
in  the  cold.  The  FDIC  takes  care  of 
the  depositors  with  proper  speed.  But, 
the  borrowers  must  find  alternative 
arrangements.  Dnfortimately,  in  a 
small  town  in  an  economically  de- 
pressed area,  and  that  is  where  most 
of  the  failures  occiu-,  there  are  few  al- 
ternatives. 

Most  small  businesses  and  farmers 
need  a  continual  series  of  loans  to  op- 
erate. Farmers  need  money  to  plant 


their  crops.  Small  businesses  need 
money  to  purchase  their  merchandise. 
If  they  cannot  get  it  they  will  not  sur- 
vive. 

If  too  many  of  those  businesses  and 
farmer  operations  do  not  survive,  then 
the  whole  community  is  faced  with 
long-term  depression. 

The  borrowers  look  for  other  places 
for  credit.  First,  there  is  the  new  pur- 
chaser of  the  bank.  But,  sometimes 
that  new  purchaser  is  conservative 
about  making  new  loans.  We  have  one 
case,  where  the  purchaser  of  a  failed 
bank  made  no  commercial  loans  in  the 
community  at  all.  Apparently,  the  pur- 
chaser wag  interested  in  the  charter 
for  reasons  other  than  being  a  commu- 
nity banker.  They  can  look  to  other 
banks.  But  sometimes  all  or  all  but 
one  or  two  banks  are  outside  of  the 
market  area.  And  the  FDIC  often 
chastises  banks  for  making  loans  out- 
side of  their  market  area.  In  short,  it 
can  be  very  difficult  to  acquire  new 
sources  of  funds. 

On  the  other  side,  the  bank  usually 
has  liens  against  the  sale  of  the  farm- 
er's production.  When  the  crop  is  sold, 
the  farmer  is  required  to  turn  the 
check  over  to  the  bank.  And  with  a 
failed  bank,  to  the  receiver:  the  FDIC. 
The  same  goes  for  an  implement 
dealer.  When  equipment  is  sold,  the 
bank  often  has  a  right  to  receive  the 
payment.  Under  normal  circumstances 
a  bank  will  aUow  the  borrower  to  use 
some  of  those  proceeds  even  if  the  bor- 
rower is  behind.  Denial  of  these  pro- 
ceeds often  means  bankruptcy. 

FDIC's  basic  policy  is  that  any 
action  that  it  takes  in  liquidating  a 
bank's  loans  must  maximize  the 
return  to  the  fund.  That  is  its  job:  to 
get  paid  back.  But,  it  has  become  evi- 
dent that  cash-starving  is  not  neces- 
sarily the  answer,  as  it  ends  up  damag- 
ing the  whole  community. 

I  am  not  advocating  that  the  FDIC 
become  a  welfare  agency  or  an  eco- 
nomic development  agency.  I  do  be- 
lieve that  it  should  recognize  the  eco- 
nomic realities  of  the  business  borrow- 
ers who  netd  a  flow  of  cash  to  survive. 
And,  with  actions  that  recognize  that 
reality,  it  may  actually  recover  more, 
rather  than  fewer,  fimds  in  the  long 
nin. 

I  believe  that  the  FDIC  must  have 
proper  controls.  It  must  be  able  to  re- 
cover the  funds  that  were  owed  to  the 
failed  bank.  But  it  must  do  so  in  a  bal- 
anced manner.  Often,  with  a  little 
extra  leeway  and  a  willingness  to  es- 
tablish procedures  where  actions  occur 
quickly,  businesses  can  survive  and  in 
many  cases  make  a  complete  payment 
of  their  debts. 

Allow  me  to  offer  an  example: 

A  farm  family  in  western  Iowa  offers 
the  FDIC  a  proposal  for  a  partial  pay- 
ment on  the  bank  loan  2  months  after 
the  bank  failed.  The  FDIC  agreed  that 
it  was  the  best  deal  and  took  it.  But,  it 


took  18  months  for  that  decision  to  lie 
made.  During  that  time,  the  family 
became  so  desperate,  they  had  to 
resort  to  food  stamps  and  their  local 
church  to  eat  and  they  found  it  impos- 
sible to  pay  their  bills.  Of  course,  this 
meant  that  their  creditors  who  owed 
the  FDIC  money  found  themselves  in 
deep  trouble  as  well. 

My  amendment  is  simple  and 
straightforward.  It  does  not  set  specif- 
ic guidelines  for  a  host  of  unforeseen 
situations.  It  simply  provides  that  the 
FDIC,  whether  it  is  acting  as  the  re- 
ceiver or  as  the  corporation,  must 
fully  consider  the  impacts  of  their  ac- 
tions on  liquidated  banks'  borrowers. 
The  amendment  mentions  two  specific 
types  of  actions  that  have  caused  par- 
ticular problems.  But  the  amendment 
is  not  limited  to  those.  In  addition,  it 
requires  that  the  FDIC  adopt  regula- 
tions, procedures,  and  guidelines  that 
will  minimize  these  difficulties  within 
the  bounds  of  sound  banking  prac- 
tices. 

Clearly,  there  are  borrowers  who 
simply  cannot  survive.  This  amend- 
ment is  not  designed  to  help  them 
except,  perhaps,  to  provide  a  faster 
recognition  of  that  reality.  There  are 
borrowers  who  have  solid  credit  and 
who  can  find  alternatives  quickly. 
They  do  not  need  any  help.  This 
amendment  helps  those  borrowers 
who  fall  in  the  middle.  It  would  help 
them  survive  and  eventually  thrive. 
They  could  pay  back  their  loans  or  a 
good  portion  of  them  if  decisions  were 
made  soon. 

The  people  that  this  amendment 
helps  have  no  lobbyist  in  Washington 
or  anywhere  else.  But  they  need  our 
help  and  I  hope  that  my  colleagues 
agree  with  me  that  we  should  offer 
them  a  chance. 

Again,  Mr.  President,  I  thought  it 
had  Ijeen  cleared  on  both  sides.  Tliat  is 
just  a  brief  explanation.  It  is  a  very 
simple  amendment.  It  is  only  about  a 
paragraph  long. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Will  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  yield? 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Yes.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  want  to  com- 
mend my  good  friend  from  Iowa  for 
what  I  think  is  a  good  amendment.  He 
is  loolEing  beyond  the  banks  to  the 
small  businesses  and  communities. 
This  amendment  provides: 

The  Corporation  shall  adopt  and  publish 
procedures,  and  guidelines  to  minimize  ad- 
verse economic  effects  caused  by  its  actions 
on  individual  debtors  in  the  community. 

I  think  that  is  certainly  what  we 
need.  It  is  a  good  amendment.  I  am 
happy  to  accept  it. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished chairman. 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
checked  with  the  FDIC,  and  they  have 
no  objection  to  this  amendment.  We 
accept  It. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate  on  the  amend- 
ment? If  not,  the  question  Is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Harkih]. 

The  amendment  (No.  56)  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  PRYOR  and  Mr.  HARKIN  ad- 
dressed the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Iowa  Is  recognized. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  ask  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Banking  Committee,  Senator 
PROXMIRE,  if  he  could  clarify  the  com- 
mittee's plans  for  further  consider- 
ation of  the  bank  diversification  Issues 
handled  on  a  temporary  basis  by  the 
partial  closing  of  the  nonbank  bank 
loophole  in  title  I  and  the  moratorium 
provisions  of  title  II. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  anxious  to  see 
that  the  Banking  Committee  moves 
promptly  to  schedule  hearings  and  to 
conduct  its  markup  of  comprehensive 
legislation  addressing  the  proper  role 
of  nonbank  banks  and  the  role  of  com- 
mercial banks  In  the  securities,  insur- 
ance, and  real  estate  industries. 

I  believe  that  we  should  have  a  level 
playing  field.  As  others  become  in- 
volved in  traditional  banking  activi- 
ties. It  becomes  necessary  for  banks  to 
become  involved  in  other  activities  as 
well.  Some  say  that  we  have  reached 
the  point  where  there  is  no  turning 
back. 

I  believe  that  we  could  be  close  to 
that  point  because  of  the  actions  of 
regulators  in  recent  years.  But,  before 
we  pass  legislation  that  will  move 
toward  a  permanent  blending  of  the  fi- 
nancial industries  or  faU  to  take  any 
effective  action  which  would  have  the 
same  result,  I  believe  that  we  should 
make  one  last  effort  to  develop  solid 
well  thought  out  legislation  in  this 
area. 

In  addition,  I  believe  that  such  legis- 
lation must  consider  the  competitive 
position  of  our  banks  and  other  finan- 
cial Institutions  In  the  world  market- 
place. 

It  is  particularly  important  for  Con- 
gress to  act  within  title  II's  moratori- 
um period  to  consider  and  address 
these  issues  on  a  permanent  basis. 

The  supplemental  views  of  Senator 
PROXMIRE  and  seven  other  committee 
meml>ers,  attached  to  the  committee 
report,  appears  to  contain  a  commit- 
ment that  the  committee  will  act  on 
permanent  legislation  promptly  and 
that  these  Senators  will  "oppose  any 
effort  to  simply  extend  the  moratori- 
um and  restrictions  provided  in  these 
titles  (I  and  ID." 

Do  I  understand  from  these  views 
that  the  committee  will  indeed  pro- 
ceed quickly  to  conduct  hearings  and 
markup?  And  also  to  bring  legislation 
to  the  floor  in  time  for  the  Senate  to 
act,  hopefully  reaching  an  agreement 
with  the  House  well  within  the  mora- 
torium period? 


Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Yes,  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  has  my  assurance  that  the 
conunittee  will  move  quickly  n-iming 
for  a  vote  well  within  a  year. 

CROSS  HUtKETING  RKSTRICTIOlfS  OP  S.  7*0 

Mr.  DODD.  Is  it  correct  that  under 
the  provisions  of  this  bill,  a  grandfa- 
thered nonbank  bank  that  was  sepa- 
rately cross  marketing  different  pack- 
ages of  products  could  at  any  time  in 
the  future  cross  market  these  products 
in  any  combination? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Yes;  that  is  the 
meaning  and  intent  of  the  legislation. 

Mr.  DODD.  Is  it  also  correct  that 
under  the  provisions  of  this  bill,  a 
grandfathered  nonliank  bank  that  was 
cross  marketing  a  specific  product  or 
service  could  at  any  time  in  the  future 
cross  market  a  product  or  service 
which  had  been  developed  to  reflect 
general  changes  In  the  grandfathered 
service's  or  product's  character  and 
design  generated  by  competition, 
market  innovation  or  technology? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Yes;  that  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  DODD.  Under  the  provisions  of 
this  bill  it  is  my  understanding  that  a 
product  or  service  that  was  cross  mar- 
keted within  a  reasonably  short  time 
period— say  13  months— prior  to  the 
grandfathered  date,  but  was  not  actu- 
ally being  sold  on  the  grandfather 
date  would  still  be  considered  a  grand- 
fathered cross  marketing  activity.  Is 
that  correct. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Yes;  that  is  cor- 
rect. 

CLARinCATION  OF  GRAKBPATHm  BITU  POR 
INDUSTRIAL  LOAM  COMPANIES 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Would  the  distin- 
guished managers  of  the  bill,  the 
senior  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Proxmire]  clarify  the  bill's  exemption 
for  industrial  loan  companies?  Is  this 
Senator's  understanding  correct  that  a 
company  is  exempted  if  it  meets  the 
requirement  of  either  clause  (1)  or 
clause  (il)  of  subsection  (c)(2)(H)  of 
the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act  as 
modified  by  the  bill? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Hawaii  is  correct  in  this  un- 
derstanding. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Is  this  Senator's  un- 
derstanding also  correct  in  that  a  com- 
pany would  qualify  for  the  exemption 
in  clause  (I)  If  It  is  chartered  in  a  State 
that  imposes  or  is  considering  impos- 
ing certain  requirements  and  if  the 
company  either  does  not  offer  demand 
deposits,  or  has  assets  imder  $100  mil- 
lion, or  is  not  sold  after  passage  of  the 
bill?  In  other  words,  a  company  may 
be  exempted  under  clause  (i)  if  it  has 
assets  over  $100  million  provided  It 
does  not  offer  demand  deposit 
withdrawable  by  check  of  similar 
means. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  again 
is  correct. 
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Mr.  INOUYE.  This  Senator  ttuuiks 
the  diittnuihhful  floor  mana«er8  for 
their  darlflBatkm. 

Mr.  DODD.  While  I  wu  out  chairing 
a  ■ubeaminittee  hearlns.  I  understand 
that  the  Breauz  amendment  was 
adopted. 

I  Just  want  to  clarify  one  point.  As  I 
undmtand  the  insurance  provisions  of 
tttle  n.  they  do  not  resolve  the  debate 
as  to  whether  States  can  give  State 
diartered  banks  that  are  part  of  bank 
holding  companies  greater  authority 
than  permitted  by  section  4(cK8)  of 
the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act.  The 
mmratortum  simply  prohibits  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  tnaa  increasing  by  regu- 
lation or  order  the  insurance  authori- 
tles  for  these  entities  beyond  those 
coatained  in  section  4(c)(8)  during  the 
moratorium.  It  also  addresses  the 
scope  of  their  activities  in  an  acquisi- 
tion situation  by  restricting  them  to 
present  Federal  Reserve  practice  on 
tbesuhlect 

Hie  moratorium  and  its  expiration 
in  no  way  affect  the  debate.  Either  the 
courts  or  the  Congress  will  determine 
whether  States  can  give  State  char- 
tered banks  that  are  part  of  bank 
holding  companies  broader  insurance 
powers  than  those  permitted  by  sec- 
tion 4(cX8).  If  the  Congress  does  not 
resolve  the  issue,  then  the  courts  will 
do  so  on  the  basis  of  interpreting  the 
Bank  Holding  (Company  Act  as  it 
exists  today.  The  moratorium  will 
have  no  effect,  either  way,  on  the  out- 
come. Am  I  correct? 

Mr.  FROXMIRE.  That  Is  completely 
accurate. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  on 
March  10.  1987,  the  Banldng  Commit- 
tee to6k.  an  historic  step  when  it  re- 
ported out  a  bipartisan  comprehensive 
hanking  bill  by  a  12-to-6  vote.  I  have 
been  deeply  Involved  with  the  chair- 
man, with  the  ranking  Republican, 
and  with  all  other  members  of  the 
committee  in  worldng  on  this  legisla- 
tion. I  congratulate  the  chairman  tmd 
the  other  members  of  the  committee 
on  this  compromise  package  which, 
most  importantly,  authorizes  the  Fed- 
eral savings  and  loan  recapitalization 
plan,  credit  union  amendments,  and 
check  hold  policies.  It  also  closes  the 
nmbank  bank  and  nonthrift  thrift 
loopholes  permanently,  and  temporar- 
ily closes  the  insurance  and  security 
loopholes,  the  latter  under  section  20 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act. 

The  Banking  Committee,  in  closing 
loopholes  and  freezing  certain  market 
activities  in  place  for  1  year,  has  com- 
mitted itself  to  reassessing  the  under- 
lying premises  of  the  GHass-Steagall 
Act  in  the  light  of  today's  rapidly 
changing  financial  environment.  Most 
recently.  Gerald  Corrigan.  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of 
New  Yotk.  along  with  the  Mayflower 
Group  both  outlined  the  need  for  a 
comprehensive  restructuring  of  the 
legal  framework  underlying  our  finan- 


cial system.  Additionally,  Members  of 
the  House  and  Senate  have  proposed  a 
major  overhaul  of  the  Bank  Holding 
Company  Act.  These  are  all  Issues  the 
committee  will  examine  once  we  get 
the  noiibank  loophole  closed. 

The  Banking  Committee  has  been 
trying  to  close  these  loopholes  since 
1981.  Each  Interest  group  having  a 
particular  stake  In  its  own  loophole 
has  prevented  that  process  from  going 
forward.  The  idea  behind  this  bill  Is 
that  In  closing  all  loopholes  equally, 
the  major  Interest  groups  wiU  be  en- 
coiiraged  to  work  with  the  Congress 
on  a  reasonable  piece  of  restructuring 
legislation  to  get  the  restrictions  re- 
moved within  a  year's  time.  I  think 
this  bill  greatly  enhances  the  pros- 
pects for  constructive  hearings  and 
new  legislation  on  comprehensive 
banking  reform. 

For  too  long,  major  public  policy 
issues  such  as  the  separation  of  bank- 
ing and  commerce  have  been  decided 
not  by  the  Congress  but  by  clever  law- 
yers exploiting  loopholes  for  the  bene- 
fit of  their  clients.  We  have  witnessed 
a  frontal  assault  on  the  banking  regu- 
latory system  by  the  comptroller  of 
the  Currency  who  promoted  the  use  of 
the  nonbank  bank  loophole  as  a  means 
to  destroy  the  separation  of  banking 
and  cocnmerce  and  to  promote  nation- 
wide banking  without  the  agreement 
of  Congress.  If  these  loopholes  are  not 
closed.  Congress  will  be  in  no  position 
to  go  back  and  reshape  our  financial 
system  to  best  serve  that  public  inter- 
est. Those  decisions  will  continue  to  be 
made  by  lawyers,  regulators  and  the 
courts  and  will  eventually  become  Irre- 
versible. The  temporary  moratoria  in 
the  bill  win  give  the  Congress  the  time 
it  neecfc  to  restructure  the  system.  The 
more  quickly  we  move  to  pass  this  bill 
into  laiw,  the  more  quickly  we  will  be 
able  to  remove  these  restrictions. 

It  is  apparent  that  there  exists  here 
today  at  least  one  consensus.  Virtually 
all  of  us  agree  that  it  is  urgent  that  we 
must  act  effectively  and  decisively  to 
shore  up  the  Federal  Saving  and  Loan 
Insurance  Corporation.  Although  the 
vast  majority  of  thrift  institutions  are 
profitable,  several  hundred  thrift  in- 
stitutions generate  losses  so  large  that 
they  cannot  be  accommodated  with 
the  resources  available  to  PSLIC 
within  its  existing  debt  structure.  This 
legislation  provides  $7.5  billion  in  bor- 
rowing authority  for  2  years  and  re- 
quires congressional  review  before  ad- 
ditional funds  could  be  borrowed.  Al- 
though this  time  limit  on  the  borrow- 
ing is  less  than  that  sought  by  the 
Treasury  Department,  the  amount  of 
permisible  annual  borrowing  is  in  the 
range  indicated  by  the  Treasury  and 
GAO. 

It  is  clear  from  testimony  before  the 
committee  that  no  one  can  be  sure 
with  certainty  in  advance  what  the 
actual  cost  of  resolution  to  the  FSLIC 
will    be    over    time.    However,    Wall 


Street  has  said  that  not  more  than 
(2.5  billion  could  be  prudently  raised 
in  the  capital  markets  per  year  for 
funding  F8LIC.  Treasiur  Secretary 
Gould's  own  testimony  advised  us  that 
the  Bank  Board  cannot  use  more  than 
$5  billion  a  year  efficiently.  Half  that 
amount  will  be  realized  from  annual 
premiums  and  FSLIC's  present  invest- 
ment Income  of  $2.5  billion.  The  bill 
will  provide  an  additional  $3.75  billion 
per  year  which  makes  a  total  of  a  little 
more  than  $5  billion  per  year  for  2 
years.  Some  want  the  FSLIC  plan  to 
be  higher  or  lower— some  want  it. 
However,  I  think  that  the  bill  before 
us  brings  about  a  reasonable  compro- 
mise. Congtessional  review  at  the  end 
of  the  second  year  will  provide  ample 
time  for  Congress  to  get  more  specific 
information  on  the  funding  needs  of 
this  industry.  For  these  reasons  I 
would  hope  that  the  FSLIC  plan  can 
pass  as  is.  We  must  maintain  the  pub- 
lic's confidence  in  the  thrift  Industry 
by  passing  a  creditable  plan  that  pro- 
vides a  reasonable  amoimt  of  resources 
to  resolve  the  FSLIC  crisis. 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  a  few  comments  about  the  bank- 
ing legislation.  I  appreciate  all  the 
effort  that  (Chairman  Phoxmire  and 
his  committee  have  put  into  the  legis- 
lation that  is  before  the  Senate  today. 
S.  790,  the  Competitive  Equality  Bank- 
ing Act  of  1987,  provides  the  initial 
framework  to  enact  comprehensive 
legislation  lor  the  financial  services  in- 
dustry. It  is  a  sound  start  on  an  impor- 
tant and  complex  journey. 

To  create  time  for  Chairman  Prox- 
MiRE's  committee  and  the  Senate  to 
provide  progressive  and  responsible  fi- 
nancial regulatory  policy,  the  bound- 
aries between  the  various  sectors  of 
the  financial  services  Industry  need 
definition  in  the  short  term.  In  legisla- 
tion of  this  type  where  the  vitality  of 
the  savings  and  loans  is  at  stake,  it  is 
difficult  to  satisfy  all  the  financial 
service  sectors.  I  have  read  and  heard 
all  of  the  concerns  of  the  Insurance 
firms,  the  insurance  agents,  retail 
firms,  realtors,  savings  and  loans, 
credit  unions,  securities  firms,  banlcs, 
consumer  groups,  and  nonbank  banks. 
No  one  group  is  totally  happy  with 
this  bill— and  I  am  not  either.  Howev- 
er, I  am  pleased  that  the  committee  is 
moving  fortrard. 

I  have  always  been  a  proponent  of 
competition  and  consumer  choice. 
Therefore.  I  will  urge  the  chairman 
and  his  committee  to  act  expeditiously 
in  holding  additional  hearings  leading 
to  that  eomprehenslve  legislation. 
Eight  members  of  the  committee  have 
pledged  to  do  this  in  the  next  12 
months.  No  one  sector  in  this  industry 
should  be  shackled  in  a  product  or 
service  area  where  others  are  plowing 
new  ground. 

I  also  have  concerns  about  the  for- 
eign owned  banks  and  the  potential 


Impact  that  they  may  have  on  our  fi- 
nancial ssrstem.  I  have  shared  these 
concerns  with  Senator  Psozmibz  and 
urge  his  committee  to  thoughtfully 
review  this  problem  as  they  continue 
their  deliberations. 

I  hope  that  the  Senate  will  vote  now 
to  provide  adequate  recapitalization  of 
FSLIC,  Increased  access  to  deposited 
fimds,  emergency  provisions  for  failing 
and  failed  financial  institutions,  and 
appropriate  restrictions  on  respective 
segments  of  this  industry.  These  provi- 
sions are  necessary  to  buy  time  so  that 
the  Senate  Banking  Committee  can 
create  broader  legislation  to  provide 
order  in  the  evolving  marketplace  for 
financial  services. 

LAIIGUACB  OM  S  108  OF  S.  TSO 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  appreciate  that 
there  is  some  debate  as  to  the  appro- 
priate leasing  authority  for  banks 
imder  this  section.  Therefore,  I  intend 
to  scrutinize  it  carefully  to  make  sure 
that  we  haven't  gone  too  far. 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  a 
number  of  States,  including  Florida, 
have  passed  legislation  that  restricts 
the  operation  of  nonbank  banks  pur- 
suant to  the  authority  granted  under 
section  7  of  the  Bank  Holding  Compa- 
ny Act.  Florida  has  enacted  a  law  that 
would  prohibit  control  of  nonbank 
banks  by  any  company.  Including  a 
bank  holding  company. 

Under  this  bill  we  will  grandfather 
the  ownership  of  certain  nonbank 
banks  as  of  March  5,  1987.  The  bill 
would  allow  continued  operations  and 
control  pursuant  to  Federal  law  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  under  such 
law  such  control  would  be  prohibited 
in  the  future.  It  is  my  understanding, 
however,  this  act  will  not  affect  the 
general  authority  of  States  imder  sec- 
tion 7  to  regulate  banking.  Am  I  cor- 
rect that  this  bill  does  not  intend  to 
preempt  the  right  of  States  to  restrict 
the  ownership  of  existing  or  future 
nonbank  banks. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  It  is  not  the  pur- 
pose of  this  bUl  to  preempt  State  legis- 
lation applying  more  restrictive  provi- 
sions on  nonbank  banks  then  those 
that  are  applied  in  this  bill.  The  rights 
of  States  to  set  their  own  policy  with 
respect  to  the  structure  of  finanical  in- 
stitutions has  long  been  recognized  by 
Congress  and  the  courts. 

Section  7  of  the  Bank  Holding  Com- 
pany Act  preserves  to  the  States  the 
right  to  regulate  banking  and  is  one  of 
its  cornerstones  of  the  dual  banking 
system.  This  act  in  no  way  diminishes 
the  authority  of  the  States  under  sec- 
tion 7.  A  state  statute  which  prohibits 
ownership  of  a  nonbank  bank  by  bank 
holding  companies  or  other  business 
entities  would  not  be  acting  contrary 
to  the  piu-pose  of  this  law. 

THE  ROLE  OP  PDIC  HI  CORVKS8IOH  OP  STATE 
SAVmOS  BAMK  TO  PSLIC  INST7IIAKCB 

Mr.  HEINZ.  May  I  ask  the  Senator  a 
question  concerning  the  amendments 
made  by  section  405  of  S.  790  to  sec- 


tion 408  of  the  National  Housing  Act 
and  section  18<cX12)  of  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Act  concerning  the 
role  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Corporation  in  the  conversion  of  an 
FDIC-insured  bank  to  Insurance  by 
the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insur- 
ance Corporation?  My  understanding 
is  that  these  amendments  clarify 
present  law  to  make  plain  that  the 
FDIC  does  not  have  a  role  in  passing 
on  the  conversion  of  an  FDIC-insured 
bank  to  an  FSLIC-insured  Institution 
or  any  authority  to  condition  such  a 
conversion.  My  question  is  prompted 
by  certain  language  in  the  committee 
report  accompanying  S.  790  which  in- 
correctly suggests  that  the  FDIC  may 
have  such  authority  at  present. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Your  understand- 
ing is  correct,  and  I  would  add  the  fol- 
lowing. The  section  of  S.  790  to  which 
you  refer  is  intended  to  clarify  the 
provisions  of  the  Depository  Institu- 
tions Act  of  1982,  the  Gam-St  Get- 
main  bill,  and  does  not  change  the 
substance  of  present  law.  In  authoriz- 
ing conversions  of  State-chartered  sav- 
ings banks  to  Federal  savings  banks. 
Congress  has  always  Intended  to  facili- 
tate such  conversions.  It  was  never  in- 
tended that  this  process  be  burdened 
with  the  imnecessary  step  of  obtaining 
FDIC  approval  for  a  change  from 
FDIC  to  FSLIC  insurance.  While  at 
one  time  FDIC  agreement  regarding 
indemnification  for  losses  was  re- 
quired, the  1982  act  had  the  purpose 
of  removing  that  impediment. 

Congress  also  had  never  considered 
institutions  insured  by  the  PSLIC  to 
be  noninsured  banks  or  institutions 
for  purposes  of  the  separate  and  essen- 
tially unrelated  requirement  that  the 
FDIC  approve  conversions  of  Insured 
banks  to  noninsured  institutions. 
These  amendments  clarify  the  ability 
of  FDIC-insured  banks  to  lawfully 
convert  to  institutions  eligible  for 
FSLIC  insurance,  and  when  {^proved 
for  FSLIC  insurance,  to  change  depos- 
it insurers  without  condition  or  hin- 
drance. 

It  is  to  make  plain  the  intent  of  the 
1982  legislation  that  the  FDIC  not 
impose  any  conditions  on  applicants  or 
take  any  other  action  that  would  in 
effect  deny  permission  to  an  institu- 
tion to  relinquish  FDIC  insurance  in 
order  to  become  FSLIC-insured.  These 
amendments  would  further  stipulate 
that  in  the  case  of  a  merger,  purchase 
of  liabilities,  or  other  transaction  re- 
sulting in  increased  exposure  to  the 
FSLIC— but  no  additional  liability  to 
the  FDIC— where  the  FSLIC  judges 
the  risk  to  be  acceptable,  the  PSLIC, 
rather  than  the  FDIC  or  any  other 
Federal  commercial  banking  regulator, 
would  have  the  power  of  approval  or 
disapproval. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  I  address  a  question  to 
the  senior  Senator  from  Illinois.  I  note 
that  a  provision  of  section  104(c)  of  S. 
790  exempts  the  U.S.  Automobile  As- 


sociation from  Interafflliate  and  joint 
marketing  restrictions  that  would  oth- 
erwise apply.  In  my  State,  USAA  has 
brought  a  lawsuit  against  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Insurance  Commissioner  in 
which  it  argues  that  a  Pennsylvania 
statute  is  imconstltutlonal  and  is  pre- 
empted by  Federal  law.  iUSAA  v. 
Foster,  C.A.  No.  84-1596)  (M.D.  Pa.). 
At  the  same  time,  an  administrative 
proceeding  is  pending  before  the 
Pennsylvania  Department  of  Insur- 
ance that  concerns  the  same  ques- 
tions. (In  re  United  Services  Automo- 
bile Association,  et  al.,  C84-12-5).  It  is 
my  understanding  as  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affairs  that  nothing  in  the 
Competitive  Equality  Banking  Act  of 
1987  generally,  or  in  section  104(c)  spe- 
cifically, is  Intended  to  influence  or 
affect  the  outcome  of  this  Pennsylva- 
nia Utigation.  Because  you  are  the 
author  of  the  language  affecting 
USAA,  I  would  like  to  ask  you  whether 
my  understanding  is  correct. 

Mr.  DIXON.  The  understanding  of 
the  senior  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
is  correct.  The  provision  for  USAA  In 
section  104(c)  is  designed  merely  to 
exempt  it  from  other  provisions  of 
Federal  law.  It  has  no  effect  on  State 
law  nor,  of  course,  on  the  legal  ques- 
tions at  issue  either  in  the  Federal- 
court  proceeding  in  Pennsylvania  or  in 
that  State's  administrative  proceeding. 

Mr.  HECHT.  Is  my  understanding 
correct  that  section  403(a)  of  the  bill  is 
intended  to  permit  bank  holding  com- 
panies which  acquired  banks  or  bank 
holding  companies  at  any  time  under 
subsection  13(f)  of  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Act  to  acquire  additional 
banks  in  the  State? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  is 
correct.  They  may  do  so  after  a  2-year 
waiting  period  from  the  time  they  had 
made  the  acquisition.  In  addition,  if 
State  law  permits  out-of-State  bank 
holding  companies  to  acquire  banks  In 
that  State,  the  holding  company 
which  had  entered  the  State  under 
subsection  13(f)  would  have  parity 
with  bank  holding  companies  entering 
the  State  imder  State  law. 

Mr.  HECHT.  Does  that  mean  that  a 
bank  holding  company  which  had  ac- 
quired a  bank  by  means  of  subsection 
13(f)  might  not  have  to  wait  2  years  to 
expand? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Yes.  For  example, 
if  the  State  in  question  is  a  member  of 
a  regional  compact  and  State  law  does 
not  impose  a  waiting  period  on  bank 
holding  companies  located  in  the 
region,  then  the  bank  holding  compa- 
ny which  had  used  subsection  13(f) 
would  not  have  to  wait  to  expand. 

sicnoR  los 
Mr.  GARN.  I  would  now  like  to 
engage  in  a  colloquy  to  flesh  out  the 
meaning  of  section  105.  Section  105 
would  create  a  new  section  10(e)  of  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Act  specif  y- 
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inc  that  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
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Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Yes;  the  Senator's 
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Why  can  we  not  go  ahead?  Everyone 
knows   what   the   amendment   is   all 
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two  I  do  not  know.  But  I  would  expect 
rollcall  votes  on  at  least  two  others. 


tomorrow,  that  would  be  sufficient  for 
the  week. 
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that  Fedenl  Home  Loan  Bank 
that  faU  to  meet  the  quali- 
fied thrift  lender  teat  shall  no  longer 
be  dliSile  for  advances,  except  as  the 
Federal  Hone  Ijoma  Bank  Board  may 
iweacrlbe.  Bwiatnr.  would  you  agree 
that  this  new  iirovlaion  is  not  designed 
to  compromise  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank's  fundamental  role  as  a  lender  of 
lait  resort  to  member  Institutions  in 
aider  to  prevent  a  ran  on  an  otherwise 
sound  InstltutloD.  and  that  the  agency 
ahoold  utfllae  its  exception  authority 
to  aooommodate  this  role? 

Mr.  PROXMIKE.  I  agree  complete- 
ly. The  obJectlTe  of  the  amendment  is 
to  make  sure  that  the  FHL  Banks, 
which  are  designed  as  a  support  mech- 
anism for  hmne  finance,  do  not  end  up 
as  a  source  of  long-term  financing  for 
InsUtutions  primarily  focused  on  other 
areas,  as  measured  by  the  Qualified 
Thrift  Lender  Test  There  is  no  intent 
to  interfere  with  the  Banks'  ability  to 
meet  Its  lender  of  last  resort  responsi- 
bilities. I  would  also  like  to  inquire  of 
my  colleague  if  he  agrees  with  me  that 
failure  to  meet  QTL  standards  should 
affect  only  new  advances,  rather  than 
those  already  outstanding. 

Mr.  QARN.  That's  absolutely  cor- 
rect. As  long  as  an  institution  that  has 
lost  QTL  status  continues  as  a  Federal 
Borne  Loan  Bank  member,  it  should 
be  under  no  requirement  to  pay  off 
prematurely  its  outstanding  advances. 

The  managers'  amendment  provides 
the  FDIC  and  FHLBB  with  explicit  au- 
thority to  define  the  terms  "unsafe  and 
unsound  practices".  As  a  general  mat- 
ter do  you  agree  with  me  that  "unsafe 
and  imsound  practices"  means  activi- 
ties that  are  contrary  to  generally  ac- 
cepted standards  of  prudent  operation 
the  possiUe  consequences  of  which  rep- 
resent abnormal  risks? 

Mr.  PROXMHIE.  Tes. 

AFPnJAXS  TBAmACnON  PSOTISIOIfS  roR 


Mr.  RIEOLE.  Would  the  Senator 
please  confirm  my  understanding  of 
the  manner  in  which  section  104(c)  ap- 
plies  to  affiliate  transactions  between 
a  FSUC-insured  institution  and  an  af- 
filiate engaged  in  activities  permitted 
under  section  4(cX8)  of  the  Bank 
Holding  Company  Act.  As  I  under- 
stand it.  Senator,  if  a  transaction  be- 
tween a  FSLIC-insured  institution  and 
an  affiliate  is  permissible  under  the 
current  savings  and  loan  affiliate 
transaction  provisions  of  section 
408(d),  then  the  insured  institution 
will  still  be  able  to  proceed  under 
those  provisions  without  also  having 
to  comply  with  new  subparagraph 
2(A)  of  section  408(d).  If,  however,  the 
transaction  would  be  restricted  or  pro- 
hibited by  the  current  provisions  of 
section  408(d),  the  insured  Institution 
may  nevertheless  engage  in  the  trans- 
action, provided  it  complies  with  sec- 
tions 2SA  and  23B  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Act. 


Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Tes;  the  Senator's 
understanding  of  section  104(c)  is  cor- 
rect. It  is  our  intent  that  a  FSLIC-in- 
sured institution  would  only  be  subject 
to  sections  23A  and  23B  if  the  transac- 
tion With  the  affiliate  engaged  in  sec- 
tion 4(c)(8)  activities  would  otherwise 
be  prohibited  or  restricted  by  the  cur- 
rent provisions  of  section  408(d).  If  the 
transaction  would  be  permissible 
under  ciurent  section  408(d),  it  is  not 
our  intent  to  preclude  the  insured  in- 
stitution from  proceeding  with  the 
transaction  as  it  always  could  have. 

INDUSTRIAL  BAXKS 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Certain  States 
such  as  California  have  enacted  State 
laws  requiring  its  State  chartered  in- 
dustrial loan  companies  to  be  Insured 
by  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Cor- 
poration [FDIC],  or  other  similar  in- 
strumentality of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. The  State  statutes  in  effect  give 
the  industrial  loan  companies  a  choice 
between  FDIC  insurance  or  other  Fed- 
eral insurance  or  private  or  State  in- 
s\irance.  In  these  cases  even  though 
the  State  statute  may  give  the  indus- 
trial loan  companies  other  insurance 
alternatives  at  the  Federal,  State  or 
private  level,  in  practicality  the  only 
insurance  available  is  FDIC  insurance. 

I  want  to  make  sure  that  where  a 
State  statute  requires  FDIC  insurance 
along  with  other  alternatives  even 
though  the  alternatives  are  otherwise 
unavailable  that  those  industrial  loan 
companies  that  obtain  FDIC  insurance 
under  such  statutes  are  covered  by  the 
exemption  from  restrictions  under 
title  I.  Is  this  your  understanding  Sen- 
ator pROXMIRE? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  distinguished 
Senator  has  accurately  stated  the  situ- 
ation as  it  applies  to  California  indus- 
trial loan  companies,  and  similar  insti- 
tutions, so  the  exclusion  would  apply 
to  these  institutions. 

Mr.  C:RANST0N.  That  is  the  pur- 
pose and  intent  of  the  amendment  I 
offered  in  committee,  and  I  thank  the 
Senator. 

CLARITTING  NONBANK  BAHK  JOINT  MARKSTING 
RESTRICTIONS 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  This  bill  grandfa- 
thers joint  marketing  activities  of  the 
type  and  in  the  manner  engaged  in  by 
a  noabank  bank  and  its  affiliates  on 
Mardi  5.  1987.  However,  these  grand- 
father provisions  do  not  lock  into 
place  the  specific  terms  or  conditions 
of  the  particular  grandfathered  prod- 
uct or  service.  Is  that  your  under- 
standing? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  is  correct. 
For  example,  if  a  nonbank  bank  was 
jointly  marketing  on  March  5,  1987,  a 
3  year,  $5,000  certificate  of  deposit, 
this  bill  would  not  prohibit  offering  in 
the  nme  manner  a  1  year,  $2,000  cer- 
tificatte  of  deposit  with  a  different  in- 
tere^  rate. 
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Bfr.  SA38ER.  My  understanding  is 
that  your  Intent  in  proposing  this  pro- 
vision waa  to  affect  only  FSLIC's  re- 
quirement of  specific,  as  opposed  to 
general,  loss  reserves. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Your  understand- 
ing is  correct. 

til.  SASBER.  I  also  understand  that 
this  provigion  would  not  apply  where 
the  institution  suffered  the  loss  as  a 
result  of  fraud,  violations  of  law  or 
regulation,  or  imsafe  amd  unsound 
practices  that  could  constitute 
grounds  for  a  cease  and  desist  order. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That's  true.  My 
intention  is  to  aid  well-managed 
thrifts  in  economically  distressed 
areas  that  are  suffering  losses  due  to  a 
regional  economic  decline  in  property 
values.  I  have  no  intention  of  provid- 
ing such  aid  to  thrifts  that  engaged  in 
illegal,  fraudulent,  or  imprudent  ac- 
tions. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  as 
normal,  after  the  Sun  has  set  on  this 
great  Capitol  dome  in  our  Capital 
City,  it  seems  like  darkness  spawns 
more  and  more  discussion  and  more 
and  more  debate,  and  therefore  more 
and  more  amendments.  It  seems  like 
we  are  into  that  frame  of  mind  right 
now. 

I  am  wofidering  if  we  might  just  as  a 
courtesy  to  the  other  Memt>ers  here 
get  a  reading  from  the  chairman,  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Bank- 
ing Committee,  if  we  could  finish  this 
bill  tonight  or  if  there  are  other  votes 
and  if  there  are  not  going  to  t>e  other 
votes,  I  wonder  if  he  might  release  us. 

Mr.  BYRD  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
distinguished  majority  leader. 


I 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  BYllD.  I  was  just  going  to  make 
an  announcement,  having  discussed  it 
with  the  distinguished  manager,  Mr. 
Phoxhire,  and  with  the  distinguished 
ranking  manager,  Mr.  Garn.  I  was 
going  to  state  what  the  prospects  are 
for  the  rest  of  the  evening  and  tomor- 
row. There  will  be  no  more  roUcall 
votes  todfty.  On  tomorrow,  the  Senate 
will  come  In  at  9  o'clock.  It  will  resume 
consideration  of  this  measure  at  9:30 
a.m.  There  will  be  amendments  of- 
fered on  tomorrow.  Those  amend- 
ments Willi  not  be  offered  tonight. 
There  will  be  rollcall  votes  tomorrow. 
I  hope  we  will  finish  the  action  on  the 
bill  tomorrow. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Will  the  distinguished 
leader  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Yes. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  distineuished  leader  why.  We  are 
all  here,  it  is  5  minutes  to  7,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Missouri  with- 
drew his  amendment  as  I  understand, 
and  there  may  only  be  one  other 
amendment  pending. 


Why  can  we  not  go  ahead?  Everyone 
knows  what  the  amendment  is  all 
about.  Why  do  we  not  vote  on  the 
amendment  and  the  bill,  and  we  are 
done  with  it?  We  are  all  here.  Why  can 
we  not  proceed  to  the  bill  right  now 
and  finish  it? 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  would  love  to  do  that. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Why  can  we  not  do  it? 

Mr.  BYRD.  We  cannot  because  the 
amendments  are  not  going  tc  be  of 
fered  until  tomorrow,  and  I  do  not  see 
any  point  in  keeping  the  Senate  in  for 
another  2  or  3  hours.  We  are  not  going 
to  have  further  rollcall  votes  tonight. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Excuse  me.  Is  the 
leader  sajring  there  is  an  amendment 
to  be  offered? 

Mr.  BYRD.  That  is  my  imderstand- 
ing.  There  will  be  an  amendment  or 
amendments  offered  tomorrow.  They 
will  not  be  offered  tonight. 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Yes. 

Mr.  GARN.  I  would  be  happy  to  re- 
spond to  the  situation.  No  one  would 
like  to  quit  more  tonight  than  I.  I 
could  be  skiing  in  Park  City  with  my 
wife  tomorrow  rather  than  be  here. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Let  us  do  it. 

Mr.  GARN.  I  am  sorry  that  we  have 
not  been  able  to  finish.  But  I  think 
the  Record  should  show  we  came  in 
and  started  on  the  bill  at  around  10:30 
this  morning.  There  were  numerous 
recesses  with  my  permission,  but  not 
at  my  request.  And  I  understand  all 
the  negotiations  and  trying  to  go  on, 
with  the  cooperation  of  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana.  So  we  lost  a  good  part 
of  the  day.  We  have  had  good  faith  ne- 
gotiations going  on  on  that  side  of  the 
aisle. 

So  I  had  nothing  whatsoever  to  do 
with  that  delay  through  most  of  the 
day,  and  into  the  atftemoon.  But  I  am 
not  prepared  to  offer  some  key  amend- 
ments this  evening.  I  regret  that. 

If  we  could  have  moved  more  rapidly 
today,  I  would  have  been  in  a  position 
to  do  so.  I  am  not  trying  to  delay  the 
bill.  I  cannot  finish  it  tonight.  I  wish  I 
could.  Those  amendments  will  be  of- 
fered tomorrow. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Will  the  distinguished 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GARN.  The  majority  leader  has 
the  floor. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  will 
jrleld,  I  would  like  to  inquire  of  the  mi- 
nority leader  on  this  bill.  How  many 
amendments  might  he  anticipate 
bringing  up  tomorrow?  I  understood 
there  was  only  one  major  one  that  we 
had  discussed  earlier.  I  thought  there 
was  only  one  major  amendment  that 
was  going  to  be  brought  up. 

Mr.  GARN.  There  is  a  possibility  of 
four  amendments.  At  least  two  of 
them  I  would  expect  rollcall  votes  on. 
Whether  there  wUl  be  on  the  other 


two  I  do  not  know.  But  I  would  expect 
rollcall  votes  on  at  least  two  others. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  do  not  know  of 
any  other  amendments.  So  we  have 
the  four  amendments. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  majority  leader  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Yes;  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  wonder  if  we 
could  reach  some  understanding  to 
start  early  tomorrow,  suid  dispose  of 
amendments  reasonably  rapidly  so  we 
can  get  away  at  a  reasonable  hour  to- 
morrow. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  as  I  indi- 
cated, I  am  talcing  my  cues  from  the 
two  managers.  I  think  that  is  the  best 
place  to  get  them.  They  indicated  they 
would  be  ready  to  begin  at  9:30  tomor- 
row morning.  I  take  it  that  an  amend- 
ment could  possibly  be  laid  down  to- 
night so  we  could  have  something  im- 
mediately in  the  morning  to  start  on. 

Mr.  GARN.  No;  it  is  not  possible.  We 
are  still  working  on  one  of  them.  It  is 
not  possible  to  lay  them  down.  That 
will  not  delay  the  process  tomorrow. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Very  well,  Mr.  President. 
I  have  always  found  that  the  Senator 
keeps  his  word.  There  will  be  an 
amendment  up  before  the  Senate 
early  tomorrow. 

If  I  felt  that  the  Senate  could  com- 
plete its  work  on  this  by  9  o'clock  to- 
night I  would  be  in  favor  of  going  on. 
But  there  would  still  be  business  to- 
morrow. As  I  have  indicated,  we  have 
had  3  months  in  which  committees 
can  report  out  legislation,  and  we  are 
beginning  to  build  up  a  calendar.  We 
have  not  reached  the  crunch  yet,  but 
the  cnmch  is  going  to  come  when 
there  will  be  a  lot  of  measures  around 
here  competing  for  attention.  And  we 
will  not  be  able  to  get  to  them. 

So  I  am  sorry  we  will  not  be  able  to 
complete  the  action  on  the  bill  today. 
I  think  it  is  better  to  go  home  at  a  rea- 
sonable hour.  We  will  have  to  come 
back  tomorrow  anyway.  That  is  obvi- 
ous. It  is  better  to  go  home  at  a  rea- 
sonable hour  today  thtui  to  stay  in 
very  late,  and  still  have  to  come  back 
tomorrow. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
majority  leader  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Yes;  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Does  the  majority  leader 
anticipate,  if  we  should  complete 
action  on  this  bill  tomorrow,  any  other 
measures  being  called  up? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Yes;  frankly.  I  have  my 
doubts  that  we  will  finish  this  bill 
early  enough  tomorrow  to  call  up  an- 
other measure.  I  would  not  want  to 
keep  the  Senate  in  tomorrow  late,  but 
If  we  can  finish  this  bill  tomorrow  at  a 
reasonable  hour,  it  would  be  my  intent 
to  go  over  imtil  Monday.  But,  as  I  hear 
it  being  stated,  there  will  be  at  least 
four  amendments,  two  of  which  will 
require  rollcall  votes.  I  would  think,  if 
we  are  able  to  dispose  of  those  amend- 
ments and  complete  action  on  the  bill 


tomorrow,  that  would  be  sufficient  for 
the  week. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  will  be  working  with 
the  majority  leader  in  trying  to  get 
agreements  on  a  couple  of  bills.  Maybe 
at  least  we  can  get  an  agreement  to- 
morrow to  call  them  up.  with  the  con- 
currence of  the  majority  leader,  early 
next  week. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  appreciate  that  very 
much.  I  thank  the  distinguished  Re- 
publican leader.  I  thank  all  Senators. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  57 

(Purpose:  To  make  additional  tectinical  and 
other  amendments) 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  to  the  desk  sm  amendment  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Prox- 
MiRE]  proposes  an  amendment  numbered  57. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  further 
reading  of  the  amendment  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  6,  strike  out  lines  1  through  7.  as 
amended  by  the  Proxmire-Oam  amend- 
ment, and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing-- 

"(H)  an  industrial  loan  company,  industri- 
al bank,  or  other  similar  institution  which— 

"(i)  is  chartered  under  the  laws  of  a  State 
which  on  March  5,  1987.  had  in  effect  or 
under  consideration  on  its  legislature  a  stat- 
ute which  required  or  would  require  such  in- 
stitution to  obtain  insurance  under  the  Fed- 
eral Deposit  Insurance  Act;  and 

"(I)  does  not  accept  demand  deposits  that 
the  depositor  may  withdraw  by  check  or 
similar  means  for  payment  to  third  parties; 

"(II)  has  total  assets  of  less  than 
$100,000,000;  or 

"(III)  is  not  acquired  by  a  company;  or 

"(ii)  does  not,  directly  or  indirectly  or 
through  an  affiliate,  engage  in  any  activity 
in  which  it  was  not  lawfully  engaged  as  of 
March  5.  1987. 

No  institution  shall  retain  the  exemption 
provided  by  this  subparagraph  if  it  permits 
any  overdraft,  including  any  intra-day  over- 
draft, or  incurs  any  such  overdraft  in  its  ac- 
count at  a  Federal  reserve  bank,  on  behalf 
of  an  affiliate,  unless  such  overdraft  results 
from  an  inadvertent  computer  or  account- 
ing error  that  is  beyong  the  control  of  the 
institution  and  affiliate. 

On  page  19.  lines  4.  5,  and  6.  strike  out 
"until  one  year  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  the  Competitive  Equality  Banking  Act  of 
1987"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "imtO 
March  1, 1988". 

On  page  33.  In  the  new  subsection  (b)  of 
section  106,  as  added  by  the  Proxmlre-Gam 
amendment,  strike  out  "one  year  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  the  Competitive 
Equality  Banldng  Act  of  1987"  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  "on  March  1. 1988". 

On  page  86.  strike  out  section  313,  relating 
to  the  powers  of  the  Federal  Savings  and 
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eye    opens;    the    other    flutters    weakly. 
"You're  eaily,"  he  says.  "We  don't  open 
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A   little   after   11:30   p.m..   Reuben's   son 
Bobby  comes  in  the  door,  bringing  a  blast  of 


We  hit  them  all.  Dunkln'  Donuts  ("They 
serve  my  rolls  with  the  soup").  Braley's 


interpretation,     whether    narrow    or 
broad,  for  a  n.S.  ABM  Treatv  comnll- 
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Coipontion.  u  added  by 
me  ftonilw-0«m  MnwMtmwfit. 

On  pave  IOC,  itrike  out  MCtion  408.  relat- 
in«  to  tiM  authority  of  tbe  FMeral  Deposit 
Inaurauee  Oonwratton.   ai  added  by  the 

On  pate  86.  line  34.  delete  the  word  "and". 

On  pace  17,  line  3.  itrike  the  pericxl  and 
inaot.  in  lieu  thereof,  the  following:  "and 
liberal  eztenaion  of  forbearance  with  re- 
ject to  net  worth  rcQUlrementa  for  institu- 
tkm  that  have  made  superviaory  acquisl- 


ICr.  FROZMIRE.  Mr.  President,  this 
■maodment  nukes  technical  changes 
in  8.  790  and  has  been  cleared  with 
the  minority.  These  are  strictly  tech- 
nloJ  changee  and  they  are  noncontro- 
veniaL  I  note  that  the  bill  currently 
ctrntainw  a  provision  authorizing  the 
FSLIC  to  issue  regulations  and  orders 
defining  tenns  used  in  the  statutes  it 
administers.  The  amendment  deletes 
that  provision  because  the  FSUC  al- 
ready has  such  authority  under  exist- 
ing law.  Thus  the  provision  is  redun- 
dant. 

The  FRESmiNO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
SxMOB).  Is  there  fxuther  debate  on  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin? 

The  Chair  hears  none.  The  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  (No.  57)  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  FROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  might  I 
ask  the  two  managers,  as  I  am  getting 
inquiries  from  our  colleagues,  what  is 
their  estimate,  if  they  care  to  make  an 
estimate  at  this  time,  as  to  the  hour 
by  which  the  Senate  may  complete 
action  on  the  bill  tomorrow? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  do  not  know  how 
we  can  possibly  tell.  It  depends  on  how 
much  time  it  will  take.  The  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  Imows  that  better 
than  anybody  in  the  body.  I  would 
hc^ie  we  could  finish  at  an  early  hour 
tomorrow  afternoon,  but  I  may  be  mis- 
taken. 

I  know  of  noboby  who  intends  to 
delay  the  bilL  Both  the  ranking  minor- 
ity member  and  myself.  I  think,  are 
both  anxious  to  move  this  along  expe- 
ditiously. 

Mr.  OARN.  Mr.  President,  I  cannot 
predict  the  length  of  debate.  I  was  sur- 
prised this  afternoon  at  the  number  of 
Senators  who  showed  up  to  speak  who 
I  had  no  idea  were  coming.  I  have  an 
airplane  I  would  like  to  leave  for  at  4 
o'dock.  so  I  hope  we  are  finished  by 
then. 

Mr.  BTRD.  It  sounds  pretty  good  to 
me.  If  the  Senator  wants  to  be  on  an 
airplane  at  4  o'dock. 

That  is  about  the  best  we  can  say  to 
our  colleagues. 


MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  if  there  is 
no  further  action  on  this  measure.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  now 
be  a  period  for  morning  business,  not 
to  extend  beyond  15  minutes,  and  that 
Senators  may  speak  therein  for  up  to 
2  minutes  each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


flutters    weakly. 
"We  don't  open 


REUBEN  COHEN.  FATHER  OF 
SENATOR  COHEN 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  the 
April  1987  edition  of  a  publication 
printed  in  Maine  but  read  all  across 
the  oountry,  Down  East  magazine, 
contains  an  article  about  a  Bangor, 
ME,  institution,  the  owner  of  the 
Bangor  Rye  Bread  Bakery,  Bangor's 
most  famous  and  beloved  Cohen. 
Reuben  Cohen. 

For  nearly  50  years  now  Ruble 
Cohen,  following  in  the  footsteps  of 
his  father,  has  worked  in  or  operated  a 
bakery  in  Bangor.  His  son,  who  has 
chosen  another  path  to  fame,  is,  of 
couse  my  distinguished  senior  col- 
league from  the  State  of  Maine,  Bill 

COHEM. 

The  Down  East  article  conveys  well 
Reuben  Cohen's  inimitable  style,  a 
real  Maine  original.  I  commend  the  ar- 
ticle to  all  of  my  colleagues  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed 
In  the  Congressional  Record  follow- 
ing this  statement. 

Reuben  Cohen  says,  "I  am  not  a 
baker,  I  bake  bread,  but  I  do  it  by  the 
seat  of  my  pants."  Mr.  President, 
Ruble  Cohen  saying  he's  not  a  baker  is 
like  Larry  Bird  saying  he's  not  a  bas- 
ketball player,  or  Roger  Clemens 
saying  he's  not  a  baseball  player,  or. 
even.  Bill  Cohen  saying  he's  not  a 
Senator.  They  all  are,  and  are  very 
good  at  what  they  do.  Mr.  I*resident, 
take  it  from  one  who's  eaten  many  a 
roll  in  Bangor,  Reuben  Cohen  Is  a 
baker. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recobd,  as  follows: 

[From  E>own  East  Magazine.  April  1987] 

CoaEM'S  THE  NaMX.  BaKIRG'S  THE  GAME 

At  two  o'clock  or  so  in  the  morning,  a  cer- 
tain period  of  nothingness  comes  to  the 
small  city  of  Bangor— a  motionlessness,  a 
deep  northern  sleep  that  allows  sounds,  nor- 
mally obscured  by  the  bustle  of  earlier  and 
later  hours,  to  be  heard.  You  can  step  out 
Into  the  road  and  hear  the  streetlights  hum- 
ming and  the  Ice  creaking  in  the  Kendus- 
keag  ^ream  and  the  diesel  locomotives  tick- 
ing over  In  the  freight  yard  down  by  the  Pe- 
nobscot River. 

This  is  the  time  when  Reut>en  Cohen 
begins  his  nightly  two  hours  of  sleep,  three 
if  he'i  lucky.  He  sits  slumped  in  an  old 
wicker  chair,  a  sweater  loosely  covering  his 
chest,  his  head  rolled  back  against  the  fake- 
brick  wall  of  the  Bangor  Rye  Bread  Bakery 
salesroom,  his  mouth  wide  open.  He  snores 
quietly. 

"Hey,  Ruble,"  one  of  the  night  men  says, 
nudging  the  sleeper  and  pointing  at  me.  One 


eye  opens;  the  other 
"You're  eaily,"  he  says, 
xintll  four." 

Oj>en  is  a  meaningless  word  at  the  Bangor 
Rye  Bread  Bakery.  It  Is  true  that  the  shop 
is  open  frtHn  4  a.m.  to  noon,  six  days  a  week. 
It  is  also  true  that  the  shop  is  closed  the 
rest  of  the  ttme.  Yet  you  can  telephone  the 
bakery  at,  •ay,  11  p.m.  and  someone  will 
answer;  so,  too,  at  3  ajn.  In  fact  there  are 
precious  fevr  hours  in  the  coiuse  of  a  day 
when  the  bakery  is  not  open. 

Nine  in  the  evening,  that's  when  Reuben 
Cohen,  seventy-eight  years  old  and  a  tough 
old  buzzard  If  there  ever  was  one,  arrives  at 
the  bakery  and  locks  himself  in  with  the 
100-pound  sacks  of  pumpernickel  flour  and 
pure  white  rye.  Dixie  Crystals  Cane  Sugar, 
and  Buckeye  Pure  Oold  Yellow  Com  Meal. 
He  shuffles  around  alone  for  two  and  a  half, 
three  hours,  making  the  dough  for  the  next 
day's  bread.  White  dough  for  the  bulkie 
rolls,  the  FVench  bread,  the  Italian  sand- 
wich rolls,  the  tea  rolls,  the  twisted  challah 
(Thursdays  only),  the  onion  rolls  (Satur- 
days only).  Dark  dough  for  the  rye  bread; 
some  of  the  loaves  rectangular,  some  round- 
ed like  a  soccer  baU  sawed  in  half. 

Cohen  throws  ingredients  into  a  big  me- 
chanical vst  that  looks  vaguely  like  a 
cement  mixer.  "Anybody  can  bake  bread," 
he  says  almost  scornfully.  "Put  it  in  the 
oven,  wait  awhile,  take  It  out.  Iilaking  the 
dough  is  difficult."  A  bucketful  of  eggs, 
pails  of  water,  bag  after  bag  of  flour,  a 
scoop  of  yeast,  a  dose  of  straight  gluten  to 
improve  the  dough's  elasticity.  He  works 
from  a  recipe  in  his  head,  varying  the  quan- 
tities as  he  goes.  He  depends  on  his  estima- 
tion of  the  qualities  of  the  Ingredients  and 
the  current  temperature,  humidity,  and— 
for  all  I  can  tell— the  state  of  his  psyche. 

"I'm  not  a  baker,"  Cohen  says.  "I  bake 
bread,  but  I  do  it  by  the  seat  of  my  pants. 
Over  at  Nissen's,  they're  the  real  bakers. 
You  want  to  get  a  real  story,  go  over  to  Nis- 
sen's.  They  have  formulas  and  big  machines 
and  controls.  When  something  goes  wrong 
with  the  dough,  they  know  why  and  how  to 
fix  it.  When  something  goes  wrong  with  my 
dough,  I  haive  to  guess  at  the  problem  and 
fix  it  by  trial  and  error."  What  he  doesn't 
say  is  what  all  aficionados  of  Jewish  rye 
luiow:  a  mechanized  bakery  produces  a 
mechanized  loaf.  A  loaf  of  rye  from  the 
Bangor  Rye  Bread  Bakery  has  guts. 

Short,  stocky,  stoop-shouldered,  with  fore- 
arms like  Popeye  and  hands  like  a  peasant, 
Reuben  Cohen  drags  himself  around  the 
bakery  like  an  automaton,  his  face  expres- 
sionless. "How  long  have  I  been  doing  this?" 
he  aslu.  "Since  1929.  I  started  out  with  my 
father  and  ancle.  We  had  a  different  bakery 
up  the  street,  the  New  York  Model  Bakery. 
We  bought  this  business  in  1936." 

Cohen's  fiather  was  a  Russian  Jew  who 
emigrated  to  New  York,  then  Boston,  finally 
Bangor.  Reuben  was  bom  in  New  York,  vis- 
ited Russia  with  his  family  as  a  tiny  boy, 
but  basically  grew  up  in  Bangor.  "I  don't 
luiow  why  are  came  here,"  he  says.  "Maybe 
they  needed  bakers."  The  entire  family 
worked  in  tlie  bakery:  father,  uncle,  broth- 
er, sister.  "We  used  to  make  a  lot  of  rye 
bread  in  those  days,"  he  says,  "much,  much 
more  than  now.  There  were  a  lot  of  Polish 
and  Russiwi  Jews  here.  They  were  real 
Jews,  my  countrymen.  They  all  died  off. 
The  young  ones  today,  they  don't  come  in.  I 
don't  luiow  where  they  buy  their  bread. 
Maybe  they  don't  eat  bread."  He  smiles  mis- 
chievously. "'Watch  out  for  the  flour.  You'll 
get  it  on  your  trousers." 


A  little  after  11:30  p.m.,  Reuben's  son 
Bobby  comes  in  the  door,  bringing  a  blast  of 
oold  air  with  him.  He  doesnt  say  a  word. 
Just  pulls  off  his  jacket  and  starts  cutting 
into  loaf-size  portions,  weighing  each  on  a 
scale.  He's  wearing  a  black  T-shirt  with  a 
white  skull  on  the  front  and  an  inscription 
on  the  back  that  says:  "Welcome  to  the 
Rock  and  Roll  Zone."  Reuben  says,  "I  can't 
even  listen  to  the  radio  anymore.  All  they 
have  is  rock  and  roll."  Bobby  keeps  hacking 
at  the  dough. 

The  Bangor  Rye  Bread  Bakery  is  still  a 
family  affair.  Cohen's  wife  comes  in  once  in 
a  whUe,  and  his  daughter-in-law  and  grand- 
daughter work  at  the  counter.  His  daughter 
Marlene  is  married  to  another  baker  across 
town.  Another  son,  Billy.  .  .  .  Well,  out  on 
the  wall  in  the  salesroom  there's  a  clipping 
from  the  ElUworth  American,  a  review  of  a 
new  book  of  poems  by  Ruble's  son.  Billy.  A 
Baker's  Nickel,  it's  called.  Above  it  is  pasted 
a  blue  and  white  bumper  sticker.  "Senator 
Bill  Cohen,"  it  says.  That's  United  States 
Senator  William  S.  Cohen,  Republican, 
Maine. 

"Yes,"  says  Reuben.  "Billy  worlu  here 
once  in  a  while  .  .  .  when  he's  campaign- 
ing." For  the  second  time  tonight  he  flashes 
Uiat  mischievous  smile. 

How  did  a  family  of  working-stiff  bakers 
get  a  politically  ambitious  son  who  writes 
poems?  "Damned  if  I  know,"  Cohen  says. 
"There  must  be  something  I  don't  know 
about  back  there  in  my  forebears.  He  didn't 
get  it  from  me.  I  took  the  commercial  course 
in  high  school  I  was  too  busy  to  study. 
Poolrooms  and  dance  halls,  that  was  what  I 
was  interested  in."  He  seems  genuinely  sur- 
prised by  his  son,  unable  to  see  that  the  ex- 
ample of  hard  work  in  a  bakery  can  be  ap- 
plied to  hard  work  in  the  political  arena. 
Billy  must  see  it,  though,  hence  the  title  of 
his  book  of  poems. 

The  arrival  of  a  baker  and  a  couple  of 
helpers  jacks  up  the  pace.  Machines  start 
rolling,  stamping,  and  twisting  dough.  The 
oven  is  lit,  raising  the  temperature  in  the 
room  and  altering  the  aroma  from  sourishly 
yeasty  to  sharply  pungent.  This  is  an  all- 
bread  bakery— no  pastry— so  that  head-spin- 
ning sensuousness  is  absent.  Nevertheless, 
it's  a  pleasant  down-homey,  Mother's-kitch- 
ensmeU. 

His  dough  made,  Reuben  retires  to  the 
wicker  chair.  "I  live  here,"  he  says,  and 
drops  off  to  sleep.  A  couple  of  hours  later 
Bobby  sticks  a  sign  on  the  door:  "Yes,  We're 
Open."  Reuben  wakes  up,  doses  off,  wakes 
up,  dozes.  .  .  .  "Hey,  Ruble!"  someone  yells. 
A  wholesale  customer  comes  In  to  pick  up 
several  dozen  rolls.  Night  is  over.  Cohen 
rings  up  the  sale,  then  goes  out  back  to 
wash  up  and  admire  the  French  bread  and 
the  Jewish  rye  while  Bobby  and  a  helper  de- 
liver a  stationwagon-load  to  the  Brewer 
IGA. 

The  night  crew  starts  hassling  Cohen  at 
about  6:30  a.m.  "Hey,  Ruble,  you  better  get 
going  with  the  deliveries,"  someone  says. 
"It's  getting  late."  Reuben  doesn't  seem  to 
be  in  much  of  a  hurry,  but  he  finally  stirs 
himself.  We  fill  the  car  with  paper  bags  of 
bulkie  rolls  and  rye  bread  and  Italian  sand- 
wich rolls  and  big,  fat  loaves  of  French 
bread. 

Our  first  stop  is  a  warehouse  for  a  truck- 
ing company  that  delivers  upcountry.  Signs 
on  the  truclEs  says:  "Ben's  Prankfurts,  Dean 
of  Franks."  The  Dean  of  Rolls  piles  his  bags 
just  inside  the  door  and  scratches  a  remind- 
er of  the  quantity  In  an  order  book.  Then 
we're  off  to  a  small  market  on  Broadway. 
"Hey,  Ruble,"  the  fellow  behind  the  counter 
says.  "Do  you  think  it's  going  to  storm?" 


We  hit  them  all.  Dunkln'  Donuts  ("They 
serve  my  rolls  with  the  soup").  Braley's 
River  City  Restaurant,  where  we  accept  the 
cook's  hospitality  and  drink  from  cups  of 
steaming  coffee  and  Reuben  teUs  the  cook 
he's  charging  too  much  for  his  breakfast 
special  ("Same  thing  is  cheaper  down  the 
street").  Braley's  Lunch  on  the  comer, 
where  people  are  hunched  over  breakfast 
("Reuben,"  the  cook  says,  "Have  a  cup  of 
coffee").  McDonald's  AG  Market,  the 
Neighborhood  Market,  Paul's  Restaurant, 
Yogurtime  and  Salad  Too— an  altogether 
"now"'  takeout  counter  in  the  Bangor  Mall. 
At  each  place  the  talk  is  the  same:  business 
and  the  weather.  Reuben  has  opihions 
about  both. 

At  the  M&M  Restaurant  in  the  Broadway 
Shopping  Center  we  have  more  coffee  and  a 
couple  of  doughnut  holes.  There's  much 
joshing  with  the  cook,  a  Japanese-Ameri- 
can. A  sign  In  the  Idtchen  says:  "This  is  not 
Burger  King.  You  get  it  our  way  or  you 
dont  get  the  son  of  a  bitch."  At  the  Shop  St 
Save  Reuben  examines  the  bread  baked  in 
the  supermarket's  own  kitchen.  "Feel  how 
light  their  challah  is.  For  this  they  get 
$1.49.  Ours  is  heavier  and  we  get  eighty-nine 
cents." 

The  New  Waverly  Restaurant,  the  Green- 
house ("Some  place.  Come  on  out  here  and 
look  at  the  front").  Miller's  Restaurant, 
where  Cohen  shows  off  the  buffet  table  as  If 
It  were  his  and  pauses  to  sample  the  half- 
sour  pickles  ( "Not  bad"),  La  Cucina.  Sing's 
("What's  a  Chinese  restaurant  doing  with 
Jewish  rolls?"),  it  goes  on  and  on. 

About  10  a.m.,  Reuben  Cohen,  seventy- 
eight  years  old  and  tougher  than  a  boi1<>d 
boot,  glances  over  at  me  and  says,  "You  look 
tired."  I  look  tired?  What  about  him?  He 
doesn't  look  any  different  than  he  did  at 
nine  the  previous  night,  at  four  this  morn- 
ing. In  fact,  he  seems  to  be  periling  up,  hit- 
ting his  stride.  At  noon  he'll  pick  up  his  wife 
and  take  her  to  lunch.  At  1  p.m.  he'll  go 
home  and  watch  the  soaps.  Hell  sleep  for  a 
couple  of  hours,  eat  supper,  watch  the  tele- 
vision news  to  keep  up  on  things  and  see  if 
his  son  Billy  has  anything  to  say,  and 
return  to  the  bakery  at  nine  to  make  dough. 

When  are  you  going  to  quit,  Ruble?  When 
are  you  going  to  pack  it  in?  "Never,"  he 
says.  "I  wouldn't  know  what  to  do  with 
myself.  On  Sundays,  my  day  off.  I'd  go 
crazy  if  there  weren't  any  baU  games  on  the 
television." 

"Work  and  sleep.  Work  and  sleep.  That's 
all  I  do  and  that's  all  I  ever  want  to  do." 


THE  ABM  TREATY  DEBATE 
SHOULD  BE  ABOUT  ABROGA- 
TION 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  is  in  the  midst  of  a  dispute  fo- 
cusing on.  mainly,  the  strictly  legal 
points  of  an  18-year-old  negotiating 
record  and  a  15-year-old  ratification 
hearing  record  on  the  SALT  I  Anti- 
Ballistic  Missile  Treaty.  This  is  a  very 
esoteric  and  highly  complex  debate 
which,  in  my  judgment,  mi^es — or  at 
least  obscures— the  vital  point:  Ameri- 
ca's security. 

I  believe  that  we  should  return  to 
the  basics  of  the  ABM  Treaty,  and 
debate  what  is  really  important.  What 
is  important  is  that  the  Soviets  have 
cut  the  heart  out  of  the  ABM  Treaty 
by  their  violations,  especlsdly  Kras- 
noyarsk. Why  should  we  fine  tune  an 


interpretation,  whether  narrow  or 
broad,  for  a  U.S.  ABM  Treaty  compli- 
ance policy,  when  the  Soviets  are  vio- 
lating the  most  important  provisions 
of  the  treaty? 

The  Soviet  violations,  especially 
their  Krasnoyarsk  radar,  are  clear  cut. 
and  have  been  confirmed  six  times  by 
President  Reagan. 

The  Krasnoyarsk  radar  is  supposed 
to  be  on  the  periphery  of  the  U.S.S.R. 
and  oriented  outward,  yet  it  is  750  Idl- 
ometers  in  the  interior  and  oriented 
inward  toward  a  border  4,000  kilome- 
ters away.  It  is  an  early  warning  radar 
with  ABM  battle  management  capa- 
bilities. 

Mr.  President,  the  Soviets  are  build- 
ing 9  illegal  ABM  radars  and  mass  pro- 
ducing four  types  of  illegal  mobUe 
ABM  interceptor  missiles  and  small 
radar  systems.  There  are  thousands  of 
these  ABM's.  The  Soviets  are  there- 
fore "breaking  out"  of  the  ABM 
Treaty,  as  I  have  been  pointing  out  to 
the  Senate  since  1983.  Here  we  are  in 
the  United  States  arguing  over  how  to 
interpret  our  obligations  to  comply 
with  the  ABM  Treaty,  regarding  our 
vitally  important  strategic  defense  ini- 
tiative, when  the  Soviets  are  breaking 
out  of  the  treaty. 

President  Reagan  has  confirmed 
that  the  Krasnoyarsk  radar  is  an  ABM 
Treaty  violation  in  six  reports  to  the 
Congress.  But  what  is  significant  is 
that  publicly  and  in  private  diplomatic 
channels,  the  Soviets  have  rebutted 
our  charge,  and  have  repeatedly 
claimed  that  the  Krasnoyarsk  radar 
does  not  violate  the  ABM  Treaty.  The 
Russians  claim  it  is  for  space  tracldng, 
is  therefore  not  constrained  by  the 
treaty,  and  therefore  can  be  located 
anywhere. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  recently 
learned  something  very  disturbing 
which  the  American  people  need  to 
know.  I  have  worked  carefully  and 
closely  with  CIA  to  declassify  this 
piece  of  information.  I  have  today  a 
piece  of  important  declassified  intelli- 
gence which  effectively  rebuts  the 
Soviet  claims  of  innocence  regarding 
the  Krasnoyarsk  radar.  The  Central 
Intelligence  Agency  has  today  stated 
the  following: 

The  United  States  is  aware  that,  over  the 
last  several  years,  Soviet  officials  have  indi- 
cated that  the  Krasnoyarsk  radar  is  a  viola- 
tion of  the  ABM  Treaty.  Moreover,  the  So- 
viets have  also  admitted  that  the  Pechora 
radar  is  an  early  warning  radar.  The  Pe- 
chora radar  is  identical  to  the  Krasnoyarsk 
radar.  It  is  therefore  not  a  space  tracking 
radar.  It  is  an  early  warning  radar.  There- 
fore, the  Soviets  have  actually  admitted 
that  they  have  violated  the  ABM  Treaty. 
This  Soviet  admission  contradicts  their  dls- 
lnformati(»i,  lies,  propaganda  and  duplicity. 

This  Soviet  admission  shows  just 
how  irrelevant  our  debate  over  U.S. 
compliance  interpretations  really  is. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  a  second 
point.   A   recently   declassified   judg- 
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of  the  President's  March  1987 
to  Congress  on  Soviet  arms  con- 
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Ic  method  of  instruction,  to  encourage  inno- 
vation at  thf  State  and  local  level  through 
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ment  of  the  Praideiit's  March  1987 
repott  to  Ooncna  on  Soviet  anus  con- 
trol nonDonpUuice  which  dJacloees: 

bi  totality,  tben  aethrltles  prorlde  a 
atnaw  bMta  for  coneern  that  the  U.&SJI. 
mltfat  have  an  tntetrated  plan  for  an  ABM 
defom  oC  Iti  natlanal  territory,  and  might 
bewockhwtovanltt. 


Thus  the  President  has  indicated 
that  the  Soviets  are  no  doubt  working 
on  a  nationwide  ABM  defense— a  de- 
fense prohibited  by  the  ABM  Treaty. 

The  ABM  Treaty's  article  I  prohibits 
the  nationwide  ABM  defoue.  or  even 
the  base  for  a  nationwide  ABM  de- 
fense. 

Finally  Mr.  President,  the  Penta- 
gon's annual  report.  "Soviet  Military 
Power    1987"    released    on    Tuesday 


Tbe  irowlnc  network  of  large  phased- 
anay  radan.  of  whkh  the  Krasnoyarsk 
radar  is  a  part,  k  of  particular  concern 
when  linked  with  other  Soviet  ABM  efforts. 
Tlieae  radars  take  yean  to  construct,  and 
their  evlstewT  could  allow  the  Soviet  Union 
to  nM)ve  quickly  to  deploy  a  nationwide 
ABM  defoae.  Taken  together  ...  all  of 
their  ABM  and  ABM  related  acUvities  sug- 
gest that  the  Soviets  may  be  preparing  an 
ABM  defense  of  their  nation. 

Mr.  President,  let  us  now  get  on  with 
our  debate  over  TJJ&.  compliance  with 
the  ABM  Treaty,  but  let  us  keep  in 
mind  that  our  compliance  is  being  con- 
ducted while  the  Soviets  are  admitting 
that  they  are  breaking  out  of  the 
ABM  Treaty. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

OnOIXBD  VOA.  SICHED 

At  2:16  pjn..  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  reading  clerks, 
announced  that  the  Speaker  has 
signed  the  following  enrolled  bill: 

HJt.  1505.  An  act  malflng  technical  correc- 
tlons  relating  to  the  Federal  Employees'  Re- 
tirement System. 

The  enrolled  bill  was  subsequently 
signed  by  the  President  pro  tempore 
(Mr.  Smms). 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILI£  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tl<His  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
and  seecMid  time  by  imanlmous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 
By  Mr.  NICKIfS: 

8.  846.  A  bai  to  promote  tbe  energy  securi- 
ty of  the  United  States  by  amending  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  encourage 
the  continued  exploration  for  and  produc- 
tioD  of  domeatlc  oQ  and  natural  gas  re- 
Bources;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

By   Mr.    BIDEN    (for    himself.    Mr. 
Boasa.  and  Mr.  Hsruii): 

8.  847.  A  bin  to  amend  the  C:<xisoUdated 
Farm  and  Rural  Developmoit  Act  to  pro- 
vide the  opportonlty  for  farmers  in  areas  af- 
fected by  natmal  HmuUn  to  defer  the  pay- 
ment of  principal  and  interest  due  to  FmELA 
loans:  to  the  Oanmlttee  m  Agriculture.  Nu- 
trition, and  Forestry. 


By  Mr.  EXON  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Obasslkt): 
a  848.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Farm  Oedit 
Act  of  1S71  to  provide  a  secondary  market 
for  agricultural  mortgages,  and  for  other 
purpoBSs;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 

^  Mr.  CHAFEE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
KnutT): 
S.  849.  A  bill  to  establish  guidelines  for 
timely  compensation  for  temporary  injury 
incurred  by  seaman  on  fishing  industry  ves- 
sels and  to  require  additional  safety  regula- 
tions for  fishing  Industry  vessels:  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
Transportation. 

By  Mr.  BINGAMAN  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  DoMSifici): 
S.  8S0.  A  bill  to  amend  the  WUd  and 
Scenic  Rivers  Act  to  designate  a  segment  of 
the  Rio  Chama  River  In  New  Mexico  as  a 
cmnponent  of  the  National  WUd  and  Scenic 
Rivers  System:  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources. 

By  Mr.  GRAHAM  (for  himseU,  Mr. 
Bkadlet,  Mr.  Chiles,  Mr.  I3odd,  Mr. 
DoLK,  and  Mr.  Kkrrt): 
S.  851.  A  bUl  to  provide  Federal  financial 
assistance  to  States  offering  scholarships  to 
financially    needy    students    from    certain 
Latin  American  and  Caribbean  countries, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Regulations. 
By  Mr.  PROXMIRE: 
S.  853.  A  bill  to  improve  Federal  Govern- 
ment accountability  over  Federal  contracts 
by  requiring  the  Administrator  of  the  Office 
of  Federal  Procurement  Policy  to  assume 
the  duties  and  responsibilities  previously  as- 
signed  to   the   Cost-Accounting   Standards 
Board,  and  to  conduct  periodic  profitability 
studies,  among  other  things:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Governmental  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  GORE  (for  himseU,  Mr.  Hol- 
LiHcs,  Mr.  Damtortr,  Mr.  iNotrrB, 
Mr.  FoRO,  Mr.  Riegle,  Mr.  Exoh,  Mr. 
RocKsraxER,     Mr.     Bemtseh,     Mr. 
Kerry.  Mr.  Breaux,  Mr.  Aoahs,  Mr. 
pACKWOOD,    Mrs.     ELassebauii,    Mr. 
pRESSLER.  Mr.  Stevens.  Mr.  Kasten, 
Mr.  Trible,  Mr.  Wilson,  and  Mr. 
McCain): 
S.  853.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National  Traf- 
fic and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of  1966 
and  the  Motor  Vehicle   Information   and 
Cost  Savings  Act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  fiscal  years  1988  and  1989,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, Science,  and  Transportation. 

By  Mr.  HECniT  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

Reid): 

S.  854.  A  bill  entitled  the  "Nevada-Plorida 

Land  Edcchange  Authorization  Act  of  1987"; 

to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural 

Resources. 

By  Mr.  DASCHLE: 
S.  859.  A  biU  to  amend  section  1307  of  tiUe 
18,  United  States  C^ode.  to  allow  nonprofit 
organiaitions    to    advertise   bingo:    to    the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  NICKLES: 
S.  859.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Food  Security 
Act  of  1985  to  clarify  that  certain  persons 
should  not  be  denied  status  as  separate  per- 
sons under  such  Act,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nu- 
trition, and  Forestry. 

By   Mr.   QUAYLE   (for   himseU,   Mr. 
Pell,  Mr.  Hatch,  Mr.  Staitors,  Mr. 
Thttrmond,  and  Mr.  Cochran): 
S.  857.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Bilingual  Edu- 
cation Act  to  make  Federal  financial  assist- 
ance available  for  children  of  limited  Eng- 
lish proficiency  without  mandating  a  specif- 


ic method  of  instruction,  to  encourage  inno- 
vation at  the  State  and  local  level  through 
greater  adiainistratlve  flexibility,  to  im- 
prove program  operations  at  the  Federal 
level,  and  f(*-  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

By  Mr.  BRADLETT  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Pell,  Mr.  Hecht,  Mr.  Graham,  Mr. 
Bentsbn,  Mr.  Staptord,  Mr.  Inouye, 
Ms.  MiKUiSKi,  Mr.  C^HiLES,  Mr.  Lau- 
TENBtttc,     Mr.     Chatee,     and     Mr. 
Gramm): 
&   858.   A   bill  to   esUblish   the  title  of 
States  in  certain  abandoned  shipwreclcs,  and 
for  other  pvrposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Vatural  Resources. 
By  Mr.  PELL  (by  request): 
S.  859.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Arms  Control 
and  Disarmament  Act  in  order  to  extend 
the  authorization  for  appropriations:  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

By    Mr.    BOREN    (for    himseU.    Mr. 
CocHkAN,  Mr.   Inootb,   Mr.   Heinz, 
Mr.   Nickles,   Mr.   Gore,   and  Mr. 
Chilss): 
S.  860.  A  bill  to  designate  "The  Stars  and 
Stripes  Forever"  as  the  national  march  of 
the  United  States  of  America;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DANFORTH  (lor  himseU  and 
Mr.  Adams): 
S.  861.  A  bill  to  require  certain  actions  by 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation  regarding 
certain  drivers  of  motor  vehicles  and  motor 
carriers;  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce, 
Science,  and  Transportation. 

By  Mr.  EVANS  (for  himseU  and  Mr. 
SantOrd): 
S.  862.  A  bill  to  establish  more  unUorm 
eligibility  and  benefit  levels  under  the  aid  to 
families  with  dependent  children  program 
and  the  medic^d  program,  to  provide  for 
greater  Federal  financial  responsibility  for 
such  progTams,  to  enhance  the  employment 
prospects  of  recipients  of  aid  to  families 
with  dependent  children,  to  provide  for  a  re- 
duced Federal  role  with  respect  to  certain 
activities    to    provide    capacity    grants    to 
States  and  localities,  and  for  oiher  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  KENNEDY: 
S.  863.  A  hill  to  provide  for  the  admission 
of   the   State  of   New   Columbia   into   the 
Union:  to  the  Committee  on  Governmental 
Affairs. 
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STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  ISx.  NICKLES: 
S.  846.  A  bill  to  promote  the  energy 
security  of  the  United  States  by 
amending  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1986  to  encourage  the  (»ntinued  ex- 
ploration for  and  production  of  domes- 
tic oil  and  natural  gas  resources;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

SNERCT  SECXTRITT  ACT 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President,  last 
week,  the  Department  of  Energy  re- 
leased its  "Energy  Security  Report" 
which  concluded  that  our  growing 
import  dependency  raises  "serious  con- 
cerns." I  applaud  the  Department  for 
finally  acknowledging  that  the  Nation 
does  face  an  uncertain  and  expensive 
future  as  It  grows  steadily  more  de- 
pendent on  foreign,  government-con- 
trolled oil  stipplies.  However,  the 
report  is  flawed  in  that  it  falls  to  indi- 


cate the  severity  of  growing  Import  de- 
pendency. 

The  Department  underestimated  the 
speed  at  which  we  as  a  nation  are  be- 
coming dangerously  dependent  on  for- 
eign oil  primarily  because  the  report 
underestimates  the  serious  drop  in  do- 
mestic oil  production  that  will  occur 
over  the  next  several  years.  The  report 
states  that  last  year's  drop  in  oil  prices 
has  caused  America,  the  world's  mar- 
ginal (;ost  oil  producer,  to  lose  almost 
800,000  barrels  of  oil  a  day— 11  percent 
of  our  1985  lower  48  production. 
Unless  there  is  a  rebound  in  our  oil 
and  gas  industry,  we  will  permanently 
lose  not  only  thousands  of  marginal 
stripper  wells  that  will  not  be  re- 
drilled,  but  we  will  also  lose  irreplace- 
able drillers,  geologists,  well  service 
companies,  steel  manufacturers  and 
other  people  that  make  up  the  infra- 
structure of  this  industry.  And  we  are 
almost  certain  to  lose  another  800,000 
to  1  million  barrels  a  day  of  produc- 
tion during  the  next  2  years. 

The  Department  of  Energy's  Energy 
Security  Report  reviewed  a  number  of 
options  for  Federal  action  that  would 
improve  domestic  production.  Among 
the  tax  options  that  the  Department 
studied  which  were  generally  treated 
favorably  in  the  report  are  those 
which  many  of  us  have  been  actively 
supporting.  Among  the  report's  posi- 
tive conclusions  are  these:  Repeal  the 
windfall  profit  tax;  repeal  the  transfer 
rule  with  respect  to  the  percentage  de- 
pletion deduction;  reduce  the  net- 
income  limitation  on  percentage  deple- 
tion use  by  independents;  provide  per- 
centage depletion  of  27.5  percent  for 
all  new  production;  and  provide  for  ex- 
pensing of  geological  and  geophysical 
costs.  1  support  these  conclusions  as 
well  as  several  other  needed  tax 
changes  that  the  Department  of 
Energy  did  not  address  in  its  reports. 

Today  I  am  introducing  the  Energy 
Security  Tax  Act  of  1987.  This  bill  will 
implement  the  positive  conclusions  of 
the  Energy  Security  Report  just  men- 
tioned. In  addition,  the  Energy  Securi- 
ty Tax  Act  will  also  eliminate  the  al- 
ternative minimum  tax  preference  for 
intangible  drilling  costs;  provide  a 
27.5-percent  depletion  rate  for  stripper 
pr(xluction;  reduce  the  taxpayer 
income  limitation  on  percentage  deple- 
tion used  by  independents;  provide  a 
clarification  of  the  statute  of  limita- 
tions with  respect  to  underpayments 
of  the  windfall  profit  tax;  and  repeal 
the  transfer  rale  as  it  applies  to  strip- 
per properties  under  the  windfaU 
profit  tax. 

The  windfall  profit  tax  was  imposed 
in  1980  ujider  a  set  of  assumptions 
that  are  totally  inapplicable  today.  In 
1980,  the  DOE  estimated  that  crade 
oil  in  1990  woiUd  be  $58.64  (in  1985 
dollars).  The  Energy  Security  Report 
now  forecasts  that  the  price  of  crude 
oil  in  1990  wHl  be  between  $15.49  and 
$22.51  (in  1985  dollars).  Moreover,  the 


windfall  profit  tax  has  not  collected 
any  revenue  for  over  a  year,  and  it  is 
not  expected  to  collect  any  revenues 
for  the  remainder  of  1987.  Yet.  book- 
keeping and  compliance  costs  remain  a 
significant  burden  on  the  industry, 
particularly  the  low/overhead,  small 
businessmen  in  the  independent  oil  in- 
dustry. 

In  its  Energy  Security  Report,  the 
DOE  indicates  that  even  if  world  oil 
prices  increase  faster  than  the  mid- 
range  case  used  in  the  report,  the 
windfall  profit  tax  would  raise  only 
$50  million  between  1987  and  1991.  If 
prices  remain  at  the  lower  price  pro- 
jections, then  no  revenue  would  be  col- 
lected. In  addition,  the  report  correct- 
ly points  out  a  special  tax  on  a  single 
industry  is  contrary  to  the  objectives 
of  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1986. 

Last  summer,  the  Senate  redressed 
this  inequity  and  voted  for  my  amend- 
ment to  repeal  the  windfaU  profit  tax. 
Regrettably,  this  measure  did  not 
become  law.  I  hope  my  colleagues  will 
again  support  repeal  of  this  inequita- 
ble law. 

The  DOE'S  Energy  Security  Report 
also  supports  an  increase  in  the  net 
income  limitation  on  percentage  deple- 
tion for  independent  oil  and  gas  pro- 
ducers. I  am  including  in  the  Energy 
Security  Act  the  DOE's  recommended 
modification  of  the  50-percent  net 
income  limitation  by  allowing  100  per- 
cent of  the  net  Income  from  the  prop- 
erty in  question  to  be  offset  by  the 
percentage  depletion  allowance  appli- 
cable to  its  production.  The  DOE  esti- 
mates that  adoption  of  this  measure 
would  increase  domestic  production  by 
58,000  barrels  per  day  by  1990,  mainly 
by  postponing  abandonment  of  mar- 
ginal wells,  as  well  as  some  new  pro- 
duction. 

The  DOE  report  estimates  that  per- 
mitting the  expensing  rather  than 
capitalizing  of  geological  and  geo- 
physical costs  would  increase  domestic 
production  by  an  estimated  200,000 
barrels  per  day  by  1992,  and  add  700 
million  barrels  to  U.S.  oil  and  gas  re- 
serves. A  major  feature  of  this  tax 
change  is  that  it  directly  encourages 
exploration  activity  leading  to  the  de- 
velopment of  new  reserves  to  help  us 
meet  our  future  petroleum  needs. 

The  Energy  Security  Tax  Act  which 
I  am  intrcxluclng  today  Includes  the 
Energy  Security  Report's  recommen- 
dation to  repeal  the  "transfer  rule" 
with  respect  to  the  use  of  the  percent- 
age depletion  deduction  by  independ- 
ent producers  on  property  acquired 
after  it  has  already  been  in  commer- 
cial production.  In  addition,  today's 
measure  includes  a  repeal  of  the  trans- 
fer rule's  restriction  on  the  application 
of  stripper  well  exemption  under  the 
windfall  profit  tax  to  an  independent 
who  purchases  a  proven  property  from 
a  major  oil  company.  As  stated  in  the 
Energy  Security  Report: 


Often,  majors  discontinue  marginally 
profitable  operations  because  of  overhead 
costs.  This  proposal  [regarding  the  percentr 
age  depletion  transfer  rule]  would  encour- 
age small  independents  with  lower  overhead 
to  buy  such  properties  and  continue  to  oper- 
ate them.  By  keeping  marginal  wells  in  pro- 
duction, U.S.  oil  production  is  maintained 
without  additional  drilling  costs.  Economic 
efficiency  would  be  increased. 

The  Department's  report  indicates 
that,  over  the  next  4  year  period,  re- 
pealing the  transfer  rule  for  percent- 
age depletion  would  increase  oU  and 
gas  production  from  marginal  proper- 
ties by  about  55,000  barrels  per  day  of 
crude  oil  equivalents. 

The  Elnergy  Security  Report  also 
supported  changing  the  tax  law  to 
return  to  the  historic  (>ercentage  de- 
pletion rate  of  27.5  percent  with  re- 
spect to  new  oil  and  gas  production. 
The  Energy  Security  Report  estimates 
that  adoption  of  this  provision  will  in- 
crease domestic  oil  and  gas  production 
by  370,000  barrels  of  oil  equivalent  per 
day  by  1992.  The  DOE  report  contem- 
plates encouraging  new  production 
from  both  new  wells  and  by  increasing 
production  from  existing  wells.  The 
Energy  Security  Tax  Act  will  provide 
the  percentage  depletion  deduction  of 
27.5  percent  to  new  production,  which 
is  oil  or  gas  first  produced  from  wells 
after  March  31,  1987;  and  enhanced 
production.  This  act  defines  enhanced 
oil  as  both  incremental  tertiary  oil  and 
incremental  oil  or  gas  produced  from 
an  existing  property  that  is  over  and 
aljove  the  average  daily  production 
that  that  property  experienced  during 
the  period  January  1,  1986  through 
March  31,  1987. 

The  Energy  Security  Tax  Act  also 
provides  the  27.5  percent  depletion  de- 
duction for  all  domestic  stripper  weU 
properties.  The  DOE's  report  clearly 
indicates  that  America's  stripper  wells, 
which  produced  15  percent  of  all  U.S. 
production  dvu-ing  1985,  are  among  the 
hardest  hit  of  all  sectors  of  the  oil  pro- 
ducing industry.  Average  daily  produc- 
tion of  the  450,000  U.S.  stripper  wells 
averages  less  than  3  barrels  per  day 
per  well.  The  DOE  report  finds  that 
these  low-volume  wells  tend  to  have 
high  production  costs— with  lifting 
costs  ranging  from  $8  to  $24  per 
barrel.  DOE  estimates  that  at  current 
$15  prices,  277,000  barrels  per  day  in 
stripper  production  will  be  lost.  More- 
over, once  closed  in.  these  weUs  yield 
too  little  oil  to  justify  expensive  re- 
drilling  costs.  The  extension  of  the 
27.5-percent  depletion  rate  will  provide 
the  incentive  for  producers  to  post- 
pone abandonment  of  these  vital  strip- 
per wells  because  of  today's  unstable 
pri<»  climate. 

The  DOE  report  failed  to  discuss  the 
need  for  repealing  the  transfer  rule 
with  respect  to  the  stripper  exemption 
to  the  windfall  profit  tax.  Under  this 
rule,  independents  may  not  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  independent  stripper 
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windfall  profit 
eoDsidered  a 


minin>iini  tax.  will  result  in  an  immedi- 
ate increase  in  drilling  activity. 


(b)    ErruaivE    Date.— The    amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  costs 
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ofl  rfffT^*"*  to  the  windfall  profit 
tax  If  tbe  praperty  was  eooaidered  a 
mofm  produdnc  proiieitj.  was  trans- 
fened  alter  JUly  23,  IMl.  and  the  pn- 
vtoui  holder  was  not  a  Qualifying  inde- 
pendent prodoeer.  This  situation  mir- 
rors the  need  for  repeal  of  the  trans- 
fer rule  with  respect  to  the  percentage 
depletion  deduction.  The  important 
ttJxm  Is  for  us  to  keep  stripper  wells 
out  of  the  wlndfaU  profit  tax.  and  if 
majors  want  to  abandon  stripper  wells 
as  uneoonomlc,  the  windfall  profit  tax 
dMNild  not  deter  the  lower  overhead 
Independent  producers  fnnn  trying  to 
keep  those  wells  In  production. 

Another  prorlsion  contained  in  the 
Biefgy  Security  Tax  Act  that  is  not 
discussed  in  the  energy  security  report 
Is  a  change  in  the  alternative  mini- 
mum tax  rules  which  would  remove  in- 
tangible drUlhig  cost  deductions  as  a 
prefteenoe.  The  intangible  drilling 
cost  deduetim  is  the  most  fundamen- 
tal deduction  available  to  the  inde- 
pendent oQ  and  gas  producer.  As  de- 
scribed by  the  Joint  Tax  Ccnnmittee. 
IntangiWf  drUllng  and  development 
costs  [IDCs]  include  all  expenditures 
by  the  prcfierty's  working  interest 
owners  Incident  to  and  necessary  for 
the  drilling  of  wells  and  the  prepara- 
tion of  wdls  for  the  production  of  oil 
or  gas  which  are  neither  for  the  pur- 
chase of  tangible  property  nor  part  of 
the  aoQUisttlon  price  of  an  interest  in 
the  pnqperty.  IDCs  include  amounts 
paid  for  labor,  fuel,  repairs,  hauling, 
supplies,  and  so  forth,  necessary  to 
drill  the  wells  and  prepare  them  for 
production.  Finally.  IDC's  may  be  paid 
or  accrued  to  drill,  shoot,  and  clean 
the  wells. 

As  my  distinguished  colleagues  can 
readily  see.  the  alternative  minimum 
tax  treats  as  a  preference  what  are  es- 
sentially out-of-pocket  expenses  to  ex- 
plore for  and  inxKluce  new  reserves. 
During  these  times  of  low  oil  prices, 
many  independents  are  quickly  find- 
ing that  their  profits  are  so  low  that 
they  will  fall  under  the  minitnnm  tax. 
These  independoits  are  also  discover- 
ing that  they  cannot  spend  another 
dollar  on  Intangible  drilling  costs— to 
add  to  our  oil  reserves  or  to  oiir  daily 
production  of  oil— without  also  adding 
to  his  or  her  minimum  tax  liability.  I 
support  the  inlnclple  of  an  alternative 
mlnlmtim  tax.  but  I  view  the  inclusion 
of  IDCs  in  the  alternative  minimiiTn 
tax  as  totally  inappropriate. 

The  Energy  Security  Report  esti- 
mates that  domestic  petroleum  pro- 
duction could  increase  by  as  much  as 
683.000  barrels  per  day  if  Congress 
were  to  adi^t  the  tax  changes  that 
were  reviewed  and  supported  in  the 
report.  Adoption  of  all  of  the  provi- 
sions  of  the  Energy  Security  Tax  Act 
of  IMV  win  provide  an  even  greater  in- 
crease in  domestic  produeti(»i  within 
the  next  several  years.  Moreover,  sev- 
eral of  the  provisi(»is,  especially  re- 
moving  IDCs   from   the   alternative 


minifqiiTn  tax.  will  result  in  an  immedi- 
ate increase  in  drilling  activity. 

Although  I  will  still  pursue  an  oil 
Import  floor  price  biU.  which  I  believe 
the  administration  should  support,  the 
tax  changes  in  the  Energy  Security 
Tax  Act  will  greatly  enhance  the  in- 
terest of  the  private  sector  both  to  ex- 
plore and  develop  new  oil  reserves  and 
to  maintain  oil  production  from  older 
wells,  many  of  which  are  being  closed 
in  because  of  today's  low  and  unstable 
prices. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  this  bill  be  in- 
cluded in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  statement. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  846 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Represtntativea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SBCnON  I.  SHORT  TITLE:  TABLE  OF  CONTENTS. 

(a)  Sbort  Title.— This  Act  may  be  cited 
as  the  "Energy  Security  Act  of  1987". 

(b)  Table  of  Com  ran  is.— 

Sec.  1.  Short  title,  table  of  contents. 

Sec.  a.  Exclude  intangible  drilling  costs 
I  from  the  alternative  minimum 

I  tax. 

Sec.  3.  intangible  drilling  costs  include  geo- 
logical and  geophysical  costs. 

Sec.  4.  Percentage  depletion  for  new,  en- 
hanced and  stripper  oil  and  gas 
production. 

Sec.  5.  Net  income  limitation  on  percentage 
depletion  increased  for  oU  and 
gas  wells. 

Sec.  6.  Taxable  income  limitation  on  per- 
centage depletion  increased  for 
oil  and  gas  wells. 

Sec.  7.  Repeal  of  certain  restrictions  on  tax 
benefits  after  transfer  of  prop- 
erty. 

Sec.  8.  Clarification   of   statute   of   limita- 

Itions  with  respect  to  underpay- 
ments of  windfall  profit  tax. 
Sec.  9.  Repeal  of  windfall  profit  tax. 

SEC  r  EXCLUDE  INTANGIBLE  DRILLING  COSTS 
FROM  THE  ALTERNATIVE  MINIMUM 
TAX. 

(a)  IS  Gerkral.— Section  57  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1986  (relating  to  items 
of  tax  preference)  is  amended  by  repealing 
paragraph  57(a)(2)  and  subsection  57(b). 

(b)  Eftbctive  Date.- The  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  apply  to  all  in- 
tangible drilling  costs  paid  or  incurred  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

SEC.  3.  INTANGIBLE  DRILLING  COSTS  INCLUDE  GE- 
OLOGICAL AND  GEOPHYSICAL  COSTS. 

(a)  I*  GEmRAL.— Subsection  (c)  of  section 
263  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986 
(relating  to  intangible  drilling  and  develop- 
ment oosts  in  the  case  of  oil  and  gas  wells 
and  geothermal  wells)  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing before  the  last  sentence  the  following 
new  sentence:  "In  the  case  of  oil  and  gas 
wells,  the  tax  treatment  which  applies  to 
the  taxpayer's  intangible  drilling  and  devel- 
opment costs  shall  also  apply  to  geological 
and  geophysical  costs  for  the  purpose  of  as- 
certaining the  existence,  location,  extent,  or 
quality  of  any  deposit  of  oil  or  gas  within 
the  United  States  (within  the  meaning  of 
section  638(1))  or  a  possession  of  the  United 
States  (within  the  meaning  of  section 
638(2)X". 
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(b)  Emcnvx  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  costs 
paid  or  Incurred  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  in  taxable  years  ending 
after  such  date. 

SBC  4.  PERCENTAGE  DEPLETION  FOR  NEW.  EN- 
HANCED AND  STRIPPER  OIL  AND  GAS 
HtODUCnON 

(a)  In  Geseral.- The  following  new  sub- 
section is  added  at  the  end  of  section  613A: 

"(e)    EXXMFTIOM   FOR    NEW,    EMHAMCED   AMD 

Stripper  Productioii.- 

"(1)  IM  GSifERAi Except  as  provided  in 

subsection  (f),  the  allowance  for  depletion 
under  section  611  shall  be  computed  in  ac- 
cordance with  section  613  with  respect  to  all 
of  the  taxpayer's  new,  enhanced  or  stripper 
production  and  27.5  percent  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  specified  in  subsection  (b)  of  section 
613  for  purposes  of  subsection  (a)  of  that 
section. 

"(2)  New,  emhamced  or  stripper  produc- 
tion DEPiNii).- For  purposes  of  paragraph 
(1),  the  taxpayer's  new,  enhanced  or  strip- 
per production  shall  be  domestic  oil  and 
natural  gas  that  is — 

"(A)  'New'.— The  taxpayer's  production 
from  any  'property'  (as  that  term  is  used  in 
section  614)  that  commences  production 
after  March  31,  1987, 

"(B)  'Enhanced'.- 

"(i)  In  general.— For  purposes  of  this 
paragraph,  'enhanced'  production  is— 

"(I)  the  t*xi>ayer's  average  daily  produc- 
tion as  that  term  is  used  in  subparagraph 
(c>(2XA)  for  a  property  (as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 614)  which  is  in  excess  of 

"(ID  the  taxpayer's  average  daily  produc- 
tion from  that  property  during  the  applica- 
ble base  period, 

"(III)  for  purposes  of  this  subparagraph, 
the  applicable  base  period  shall  be  the 
period  January  1,  1987  through  March  31, 
1987,  or 

"(11)  Incrshkntal  tertiart  on.— As  that 
term  is  used  in  subsection  4993(a);  or 

"(C)  'SxRO-PER'.— The  taxpayer's  produc- 
tion from  any  'stripper  well  property' 
within  the  meaning  of  the  June  1979  energy 
regulations. 

"(3)  Not  limited  by  exexptiohs  for  inde- 
pendent PRODUCERS  AND  ROYALTY  OWNERS.- 

The  deduction  for  the  taxable  year  attribut- 
able to  the  application  of  this  subsection 
may  be  taken  without  regard  to  the  limita- 
tion imposed  by  subsection  (c). 

"(f)  LnaTKTiONS  ON  Application  of  Sub- 
section (e).-^ 

"(1)        Ll^tTATION        BASED        ON        TAXABLE 

iNcx>itE.— Tlie  deduction  for  the  taxable 
year  attributable  to  the  application  of  sub- 
section (e)  shall  be  determined  according  to 
the  provisians  of  subsection  (dXl)  except 
that  for  puiposes  of  this  paragraph  subsec- 
tion (dXl)  Shall  be  deemed  to  be  referring 
to  subsection  (e)  wherever  it  refers  to  sub- 
section (c). 

"(2)  Percentage  depletion  not  allowed 
FOR  lease  bonuses,  ETC.— Iu  the  case  of  any 
oil  or  gas  property  to  which  subsection  (e) 
a;>plies,  for  purposes  of  section  613,  the 
term  'gross  Income  from  tbe  property'  shall 
rot  include  any  lease  bonus,  advance  royal- 
ty, or  other  amount  payable  without  regard 
to  production  from  property.' 

(b)  EppxonvE  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  produc- 
tion from  the  property  during  the  taxpay- 
er's first  full  taxable  quarter  following  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 
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8EC  t.  NET  mOOMB  UMrTATION  ON  PERCENTAGE 
DEPLETION  INCREASED  FOR  OIL  AND 
GAS  WELLS. 

(a)  In  General.- The  second  sentence  of 
subsection  (a)  of  section  613  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  (relating  to  percent- 
age depletion)  is  amended  by  adding  ", 
except  that  in  the  case  of  an  oil  or  gas  well 
the  allowance  shall  not  exceed  100  percent," 
after  the  words  "50  percent". 

(b)  CoNFORioNc  Akendment.— Subpara- 
graph (CK7XC)  of  section  fll3A  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1986  (relating  to  limi- 
tations on  percentage  depletion)  is  amended 
by  adding  "or  100  percent  in  the  case  of  an 
oil  or  gas  well"  after  the  words  "50  percent". 

(c)  Effective  Date.— The  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  apply  to  tax- 
able years  beginning  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

SEC.  6.  taxable  INCOME  UMITA'nON  ON  PER- 
CENTAGE DEPLETION  INCREASED 
FOR  OIL  AND  GAS. 

(a)  In  General.— Paragraph  613A(dXl)  is 
amended  by  deleting  "65  percent"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "100  percent". 

(b)  Eftecttve  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  the  tax- 
able years  beginning  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

SEC  7.  REPEAL  OF  CEXtMS  RESTRICTIONS  ON  TAX 
BENEFffS  AFTER  TRANSFER  OF  PROP- 
ERTY. 

(a)  Percentage  Depletion  Permitted 
After  Transfer  of  Proven  Properties.— 

(1)  In  general.— Subsection  (c)  of  section 
613 A  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986 
(relating  to  limitations  on  percentage  deple- 
tion in  case  of  oil  and  gas  weUs)  is  amended 
by  striking  out  paragraphs  (9)  and  (10)  and 
by  redesignating  paragraphs  (11),  (12),  and 
(13)  as  paragraphs  (9),  (10),  and  (11),  respec- 
tively. 

(2)  Technical  amendment.— Paragraph 
(11)  of  section  613A(c)  of  such  Code,  as  re- 
designated by  subsection  (a),  is  amended  by 
striking  out  sutvaragraphs  (C)  and  (D). 

(3)  Effective  date. — The  amendments 
made  by  this  subsection  shall  apply  to 
transfers  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act  in  taxable  years  ending  after  such 
date. 

(b)  Exemption  of  Stripper  Well  On. 
Prom  Windfau.  Profit  Tax  To  Apply 
After  Transfer.— 

(1)  In  general.— Subsection  (g)  of  section 
4994  of  such  Code  (defining  exempt  stripper 
well  oU)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(g)  E^xempt  Stripper  Well  Ou..—Tot  pur- 
poses of  this  chapter,  the  term  exempt 
stripper  well  oil'  means  any  oil— 

"(1)  the  producer  of  which  is  an  independ- 
ent producer  (within  the  meaning  of  section 
4992(bXl)), 

"(2)  which  is  from  a  stripper  well  property 
within  the  meaning  of  the  June  1979  energy 
regulations,  and 

"(3)  which  is  attributable  to  the  independ- 
ent producer's  working  interest  in  the  strip- 
per well  property." 

(2)  Effective  date.— The  amendment 
made  by  paragraph  (1)  shall  apply  to  pro- 
duction after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act. 

SEC  8.  CLARIFICA'nON  OF  8TAT«TE  OF  LIMFTA- 
TION8  WTTH  RESPECT  TO  UNDERPAY- 
MENTS OF  WINDFALL  PROFIT  TAX. 

(a)  In  General.— Subparagraph  (A)  of  sec- 
tion 6501(pXl)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1986  (relating  to  special  rules  for 
windfall  profit  tax)  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following:  "For  pur- 
poses of  the  preceding  sentence,  a  return 
shaU  not  be  treated  as  required  with  respect 
to  aucb  oil  If  the  amount  withheld  under 
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section  4995(a)  is  not  less  tlian  the  amount 
required  to  be  withheld  as  shown  on  the 
return  by  the  first  purchaser  of  such  olL" 

(b)  Effective  Date.— The  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  apply  as  if  in- 
cluded in  the  amendments  made  by  section 
101  of  the  Crude  OU  Windfall  Profit  Tax 
Act  of  1980. 

SEC  9.  REPEAL  OF  WINDFALL  PROFff  TAX 

(a)  In  General.— Chapter  45  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  wind- 
fall profit  tax  on  domestic  crude  oil)  is 
hereby  repealed. 

(b)  Effective  Date.— The  repeal  made  by 
subsection  (a)  shall  apply  to  oil  removed 
from  the  premises  after  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act. 


By  Mr.  BIDEN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
BoREN,  and  Mr.  Heflin): 
S.  847.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Consoli- 
dated Farm  and  Rural  Development 
Act  to  provide  the  opportunity  for 
farmers  in  areas  affected  by  natural 
disasters  to  defer  the  payment  of  prin- 
cipal and  interest  due  on  PmHA  loans; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nu- 
trition, and  Forestry. 

FARMER-INITIATED  LOAN  RESTRUCTURING  ACT 

•  Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  pleased  to  be  joined  by  my  distin- 
guished colleagues.  Senator  Boren  and 
Senator  Heflin,  in  reintroducing  a  biU 
to  grant  some  relief  to  hard-pressed 
Farmers  Home  Administration  bor- 
rowers. The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to 
provide  an  option  for  farmers  facing 
foreclosure  allowing  many  to  stay  in 
business. 

The  traditional  response  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  to  farmers 
unable  to  make  a  loan  payment  has 
been  to  offer  additional  loans.  Howev- 
er, (Xtntinued  low  commodity  prices, 
fallen  asset  values,  and  increasing  debt 
in  the  farm  sector  no  longer  make  this 
a  viable  option  for  many.  Offering 
more  loans  as  a  form  of  help  is  no  help 
at  all.  But  there  are  other  methods 
available  that  can  help  farmers,  to 
allow  those  who  are  basically  good 
managers  to  continue  to  own  and  farm 
their  land.  We  should  make  greater 
use  of  those  alternatives. 

The  measiu-e  I  am  introducing  today 
allows  a  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion borrower  to  defer  up  to  1  year's 
worth  of  principal  and  interest,  and  to 
stretch  out  the  terms  of  the  loan.  To 
qualify,  the  farmer  has  to  demonstrate 
that  the  inability  to  repay  the  original 
loan  is  due  to  circumstances  outside 
his  control,  and  that  projected  farm 
revenues  will  allow  the  restructured 
loan  to  be  repaid. 

The  Farmers  Home  Administration 
has  the  authority  to  take  some  of 
these  steps  now,  but  the  legislation  I 
am  introducing  makes  an  important 
change  by  shifting  the  initiative  to  re- 
structure the  loans  from  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  the  farmer.  If  a 
farmer  can  show  that  a  1-year  deferral 
of  interest  and  principal,  combined 
with  a  restructtiring  of  the  debt,  will 
allow  him  or  her  to  stay  in  business. 


the  Secretary  will  be  required  to  re- 
structure the  loan. 

This  proposal  is  one  part  of  what 
will  have  to  be  a  multif aceted  effort  to 
better  target  assistance  to  the  farm 
sector,  to  allow  family  farms  to  see 
some  relief  from  the  current  economic 
problems.  It  should  be  emphasized 
that  one  benefit  of  this  approach- 
providing  help  through  the  credit  side 
of  a  farmer's  operation— is  that  relief 
is  provided  this  year,  not  next  year  or 
later.  Congress  lias  to  look  for  ways  to 
target  assistance  to  those  farmers  who 
are  in  the  most  urgent  need,  and  get  it 
to  them  quicldy.  The  Administration's 
fast-talk,  slow-action  approach  to  the 
farm  crisis  only  ensures  that  the 
present  decline  will  continue,  with 
American  farmers  (x>ntinuing  \o  bear 
the  brunt  of  the  worldwide  shakeout. 

Let  me  address  the  observation  that 
this  proposal  only  helps  those  farmers 
who  have  made  bad  management  ded- 
sions.  This  may  have  been  a  valid  com- 
ment if  this  option  was  made  available 
during  the  early  stages  of  what  has 
grown  to  be  a  near  coll^we  of  the  agri- 
cultural sector.  But  the  bad  managers, 
the  farmers  who  did  not  pay  close  at- 
tention to  their  operations,  who  over- 
expanded,  are  long  gone  from  the 
*land.  The  farmers  who  are  striving  to 
stay  on  their  land  now  are  not  the 
speculators.  They  are  the  solid  farm- 
ers, sometimes  winners  of  model 
farmer  awards,  who  have  seen  their  fi- 
nancial strength  eroded  by  year  after 
year  of  low  commcxlity  prices,  a  de- 
cline matched  in  severity  only  by  the 
drop  in  land  and  asset  values. 

I  do  not  make  any  claims  that  this 
proposal  is  a  complete  answer  to  the 
problems  facing  the  farm  economy. 
However,  on  just  the  credit  side  of 
farm  operations,  there  is  widespread 
agreement  that  more  use  of  loan  re- 
structuring programs  would  help  thou- 
sands of  farmers.  It  is  one  approach 
that  Congress  needs  to  look  at  to 
retain  a  viable  rural  economy. 

Mr.  President,  a  review  of  the  finan- 
cial data  shows  that  the  farm  sector 
simply  cannot  service  its  present  debt 
load.  Adjustments  to  more  manageable 
levels  will  require  sacrifices  by  every- 
one involved.  I  note  that  the  Senate 
Agriculture  Committee  is  holding  a 
series  of  hearings  on  credit  issues.  The 
focus  is  on  the  plight  of  the  Farm 
Credit  System,  but  I  understand  the 
committee  plans  to  review  other 
sources  of  credit  in  the  agricultural 
sector,  including  Farmers  Home  and 
commercial  bank  loans,  with  the  goal 
of  developing  an  evenhanded  program 
to  help  farmers  with  heavy  debt  bur- 
dens, and  to  keep  family  farmers  on 
their  land. 

I  intend  to  work  with  the  coeponsors 
of  this  bill  to  see  that  not  only  the 
option  outlined  in  this  bill  is  made 
available  to  farmers,  but  also  other 
proposals  that  will  avert  foreclosure 
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tat  ttMWwnrtii  of  family  fwmen  whose 
Mdy  Willi  I  w  Is  that  they  were  not 
prepared  to  weathw  the  wont  eco- 
nonie  eondttJona  tn  the  farm  economy 
itnee  the  Qreai  Depreaaion.  There  are 
too  many  altcnattvea  at  hand  that 
will  keep  theae  good  fanners  on  their 
land,  and  can  be  done  at  an  affordable 
coat  It  is  Ume  to  put  them  to  greater 
use. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  print- 
ed in  the  Rnoan. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
via  ordned  to  be  printed  in  the 
RaooBS.  as  follows: 

&847 

Be  U  muetai  by  Ote  Senate  and  Houte  of 
RepTttentmHvea  of  the  United  States  of 
Amertea  in  Oimgim  ooemMed, 


This  Act  Biay  be  dted  as  the  "Farmer-Ini- 
tiated Loan  Reatraetorinc  Act". 

SeeUon  MT  of  the  OonaoUdated  Farm  and 
Rmal  Dereloment  Act  (7  VAC.  1937)  is 
—»— x**^  by  addiOK  at  the  end  thereof  the 
foDowtiic  new  soliaecUan: 

"(eXl)  The  Seeietaiy.  if  requested  by  a 
bWTOWcr  ellsfide  for  awlstance  under  para- 
naph  (3).  shaU  peirait  aU  or  any  part  of  the 
principal  and  intereat  due  by  the  borrower 
on  aa  euieiaeuuy  tann  loan  made.  Insured 
or  bdd  under  this  subtitle  or  under  the 
■Baeraency  Agricultunl  Credit  Adjustment 
Act  of  1978  (7  U.&C.  prec.  1961)  to  be  de- 
feiTed  through  a  ratmcturinc  of  payments 
eaOed  for  under  the  original  terms  of  the 
loan.  The  Secretary  shall  restructure  the 
loan  so  that  payments  are  leas  than  or  equal 
to  those  required  under  the  original  terms 
of  the  loan.  The  Secretary  may  extend  the 
tana  of  the  loan  if  neoeaaary  to  comply  with 
the  preceding  aentenee. 

"(S)  To  be  dlgfble  for  assistance  under 
paragraph  (1),  the  borrower  must  establish, 
at  the  time  the  request  is  submitted,  that 
the  botioaei  is  unable  to  make  payment  as 
areanltof— 

"(A)  loaaes  resulting  from— 

"<i)  a  natural  disaster  in  the  United 
States;  or 

"(ii)  a  major  disaster  or  emergency  desig- 
nated as  such  by  the  President  under  the 
Disaster  ReUef  Act  of  1974  (42  U.S.C.  5121 
cLseq.);  or 

"(B)  other  drcunstanoes  beyond  the  con- 
trol of  the  borrower  (including  depressed 
land  vahiea.  high  interest  rates,  or  low 
prices  for  agricultural  cmnmoditles). 

"(9)  the  deferral  of  any  payment  under 
thla  subsection  shall  not  be  used  as  a  basis 
for  any  adverse  action  on  the  applicable 
loan  by  the  Secretary. 

"(4)  The  authority  granted  under  this  sub- 
aoetian  shaU  tenninate  two  yean  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  subsection.".a 


By  Mr.  EXON  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  OBAsaLKT): 
8.  S48.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Farm 
Credit  Act  of  1971  to  provide  a  second- 
ary marlEet  for  agricultural  mortgages, 
and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Com- 
mlttee  on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and 
Foreatry. 

MBXCDLXnaAL  KOaTCAOB  MABKBTIHO  ACT 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  Preaident.  today  I 
am  introducing,  with  Senator  Orass- 
UT  as  a  coqxmsor,  a  bill  to  establish  a 


secondary  mortgage  market  for  long- 
term  agriculture  real  estate  loans. 

This  legislation  will  provide  farmers 
with  access  to  long-term  mortgages  at 
stable  interest  rates.  Today,  a  home 
buyer  can  l(x:k  in  a  25-year  home 
mortgage  at  a  fixed  rate  of  interest  for 
the  Ufe  of  the  mortgage.  The  home 
buyer  has  access  to  the  secondary 
mortgage  market  provided  by  Fannie 
Mae,  Freddie  Mac,  and  Olnnle  Mae.  A 
farmer  should  have  the  same  ability  to 
obtain  a  fixed  rate  of  interest  on  a 
long-term  loan  as  well  as  the  ability  to 
obtain  a  variable  rate.  The  creation  of 
a  secondary  mortgage  market  for  agri- 
cultural loans  would  provide  that 
flexibility. 

For  agricultural  banks  and  other 
lenders,  the  secondary  mortgage 
market  created  by  this  bill  would 
expand  their  ci^iaclty  to  extend  long- 
term  credit  to  farmers.  Lenders  will  be 
able  to  sell  loans  enabling  that  lender 
to  extend  additional  credit  to  the 
farmer  without  exceeding  the  lender's 
lending  limit  to  that  farmer.  That 
would  be  parti<nilarly  useful  to  a 
smaller  bank,  as  many  of  Nebraska's 
banks  are,  whose  amount  of  «4)itallza- 
tion  does  not  enable  that  bank  to  fully 
assist  that  farmer  if  the  bank  remains 
at  risk  on  the  entire  debt  to  that 
farmer.  This  legislation  would  provide 
another  tool  for  both  farmers  and 
bankers  and  would  help  strengthen 
our  aolcultural  economy. 

This  bill  provides  for  a  federally 
chart^ed  Agriculture  Mortgage  En- 
hancement Corporation  which  would 
determine  underwriting  standards  for 
the  loans  to  be  sold  into  the  system.  It 
would  also  certify  entities  to  pool 
mortgage  loans  and  market  securities 
backed  by  the  loans  and  would  suffi- 
ciently enhance  the  quality  of  those 
loan  pools  to  render  them  acceptable 
to  investors. 

A  key  concept  behind  this  legislation 
is  that  agricultural  loans  would  be 
pooled  by  a  certified  pooler  before 
being  sold  as  investments.  Each  pool 
would,  however,  be  backed  by  a  re- 
serve, supplied  by  the  lenders  and 
pooling  entitles  participating  in  the 
pool,  equal  to  10  percent  of  the  total 
principal  value  of  the  mortgages  in  the 
pool,  tn  the  event  of  a  default  of  any 
loan  in  the  pool,  the  entire  10-percent 
reserve  of  all  the  loans  In  the  pool 
would  need  to  be  utilized  before  the 
Corporation  would  incur  any  liability. 
Combhied  with  the  strict  loan  under- 
writing, collateral  appraisal  standards, 
and  oilier  regtilatory  standards  provid- 
ed in  the  bill,  the  10-percent  reserve 
significantly  decreases  the  likelihood 
that  the  Corporation's  banking  will  be 
used. 

The  Corporation  would  be  governed 
by  a  nine-member  board  of  directors 
appointed  by  the  Farm  Credit  Admin- 
istration. It  will  be  fimded  by  the  abili- 
ty to  collect  a  fee  on  the  loans  being 
p<x)led  and  other  fees.  That  income 


will  meet  administration  expenses  and 
will  provide  for  a  fund  sufficient  to 
ensure  that  the  pooled  loans  will  be 
adequately  backed. 

The  bill  is  further  structured  to 
bring  together  the  Farm  Credit 
System,  commercial  banks,  and  insur- 
ance companies  to  participate  in  the 
origination  and  marketinJK  of  farm 
mortgages.  There  will  not  be  a  sepa- 
rate secondary  market  arrangement 
which  would  duplicate,  in  effect,  the 
status  of  the  Farm  Credit  System.  All 
lenders  ctMild  rather  work  together 
through  tike  same  secondary  market 
arrangement  to  pool  farm  mortgages 
for  sale  to  general  investors. 

The  farmer,  however,  will  continue 
to  work  with  a  l(x»l  bank  or  other 
lender.  Servicing  of  the  loan  will  gen- 
erally be  retained  by  the  lender  that 
originated  the  loan.  That,  I  believe,  is 
an  important  provision  for  the  farmer 
who  vrill  not  be  forced  to  work  with  a 
distant  unthmillar  office. 

The  time  has  come  for  Congress  to 
provide  for  a  secondary  mortgage 
market  for  agricultural  loans.  I  hope 
that  my  colleagues  will  support  this 
legislation  as  it  contains  several  excel- 
lent concepts  and  minimfci  Govern- 
ment liabilities.  Oiir  Nation's  farmers 
will  surely  benefit  from  increased 
availability  of  agricultural  loans. 

Mr.  President,  I  send  the  bill  to  the 
desk  and  aak  unanimous  consent  that 
it  be  printed  In  the  Rxcorb. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcoro,  as  follows: 

S.848 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houte  of 
Repretentatioes    of   the    United   States    of 
America  in  Congres*  a»*errMed, 
SECTION  1.  8H0BT  TirLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Agricultural 
Mortgage  Marketing  Act  of  1987". 

SEC  Z.  PVItPO^ 

It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to— 

(1)  establish  a  corporation  chartered  by 
the  Federal  Government; 

(2)  authorize  the  certification  of  agricul- 
tural mortgage  mai^eting  entities  by  the 
corporation  referred  to  in  paragraph  (1); 
and 

(3)  provide  for  a  secondary  marketing  ar- 
rangement for  farm  real  estate  mortgages 
to— 

(A)  Increase  the  availability  of  long-term 
credit  for  a  producer  at  a  stable  Interest 
rate: 

(B)  provide  greater  liquidity  and  lending 
capacity  for  agricultural  lenders  in  extend- 
ing credit  to  a  producer;  and 

(C)  provide  an  arrangement  to  facilitate 
capital  market  Investments  in  providing 
long-term  agricultural  funding,  including 
funds  at  fixed  rates  of  Interest. 

SEC  3.  AGRICQLTDRAL  MORTGAGE  ENHANCEMENT 
CVKPORATION. 

TlUe  V  of  the  Farm  Credit  Act  of  1971  (7 
U.S.C.  2221  et  seq.)  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  Old  thereof  the  following  new  part: 

"PART  E-^AGRICULTURAL  MORTGAGE 
ENHANCEMENT  CORPORATION. 
-SEC  SM  DBFINrnONa 

"As  used  la  this  part: 
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"(a)  AoaicnLTUXAL  Mortcage  Loam  Origi- 
RATOR.- The  term  'agricultural  mortgage 
loan  originator'  means  any  bank,  business 
and  Industrial  development  company,  sav- 
ings and  loan  association,  commercial  fi- 
nance company,  trust  company,  credit 
tmion.  Insurance  company,  or  other  entity 
that  originates  and  services  agricultural 
mortgage  loans. 

"(b)  AaRicui.TORAL  Real  Estate.— The 
term  'agricultural  real  estate'  means  a 
parcel  or  parcels  of  land— 

"(1)  used  for  the  production  of  one  or 
more  agricultural  commodities  or  products: 
and 

"(2)  consisting  of  a  minimum  acreage  or 
producing  minlmiim  annual  receipts  a£  de- 
termined by  the  Mortgage  Corporation. 

"(c)  Cektipied  AcRicuLTintAL  Mortgage 
Mabketihg  Ehtitt.- The  term  'certified  ag- 
ricultural mortgage  marketing  entity' 
means  a  secondary  marketing  agricultural 
loan  entity  that  is  certified  under  section 
5.52. 

"(d)  CRXorr  EHHAHCEHxirr.- The  term 
'credit  enhancement'  means  the  assurance 
of  timely  payment  of  the  principal  and  in- 
terest on  securities  representing  interests  in, 
or  obligations  backed  by,  pools  of  qualified 
agricultural  mortgage  loans. 

"(e)  Mortgage  Corporation.— The  term 
'Mortgage  Corporation'  means  the  Agricul- 
tural Mortgage  Enhancement  Corporation 
established  under  section  5.51. 

"(f)  QuAunxD  Agricultural  Mortgage 
liOAH.— The  term  qualified  agricultural 
mortgage  loan'  means  an  obligation  that— 

"(1)  is  originated  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  part; 

"(2)  Is  secured  by  a  fee-simple  or  leasehold 
mortgage  with  status  as  a  first  lien  on  agri- 
cultural real  estate  located  in  the  United 
States; 

"(3)  does  not  exceed  $2,000,000  In  total 
principal; 

"(4)  has  a  loan-to-value  ratio  not  exceed- 
ing 65  percent: 

"(5)  Is  approved  by  a  certified  agricultural 
mortgage  marketing  entity  as  meeting  the 
standards  established  by  the  Mortgage  Cor- 
poration pursuant  to  section  5.55: 

"(6)  is  an  obligation  of— 

"(A)  a  person  who  is  a  citizen  of  the 
United  SUtes;  or 

"(B)  a  private  corporation  or  partnership 
whose  members,  stockholders,  or  partners 
hold  a  majority  interest  In  the  corporation 
or  partnership  and  who  are  citizens  of  the 
United  States;  and 

"(7)  tn  an  obligation  of  a  person,  corpora- 
tion, or  partnership  that  has  training  or 
farming  experience  that,  under  criteria  es- 
tablished by  the  Mortgage  Corporation,  is 
sufficient  to  assure  a  reasonable  likelihood 
that  such  loan  will  be  repaid  according  to  its 
terms. 

•«EC  Ul    AGRICULTURAL  MORTGAGE   ENHANCE- 
MENT CORPORATION. 

"(a)  ESTABUSHMENT.— 

"(1)  Charter.— Not  later  than  60  days 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  part,  the 
Farm  Credit  Administration  shall  organize 
and  grant  a  charter  to  the  Agricultural 
Mortgage  Enhancement  Corporation. 

"(2)  iNSTrrnrioM  or  Farm  C^sxDrr 
Stbtem.— Subject  to  the  provisions  of  this 
pari  and  the  regulation  of  the  Farm  Credit 
Administration,  the  Mortgage  Corporation 
shall  be  a  federally  chartered  instrumentali- 
ty of  the  United  States  and  shaU  be  deemed 
to  be  an  Institution  of  the  Farm  Credit 
System. 

"(3)  Liability.— The  Mortgage  Corpora- 
tion shaU  not  be  liable  for  any  of  the  debts 


or  obligations  of  any  other  institution  of  the 
Farm  Credit  System. 

"(b)  Duties.- For  the  purpose  of  enhanc- 
ing the  quality  of  agricultural  mortgage 
pools  to  make  the  pools  salable  in  the  sec- 
ondary market,  in  accordance  with  this 
part,  the  Mortgage  Corporation  shall— 

"(1)  in  consultation  with  agricultural 
mortgage  loan  originators,  develop  uniform 
underwriting,  security  appraisal,  and  repay- 
ment standards  for  qualified  agricultural 
mortgage  loans: 

"(2)  determine  the  eligibility  of  agricultur- 
al mortgage  marketing  entities  to  contract 
with  the  Mortgage  Corporation  for  a  credit 
enhancement  of  specific  mortgage  pools; 
and 

"(3)  provide  credit  enhancement  to  assure 
the  repayment  of  principal  and  interest  on 
pools  of  qualified  agricultural  mortgage 
loans. 

"(c)  Board  op  Directors.- 

"(1)  AppoumaifT  or  kembers.— The 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Mortgage  Corpo- 
ration shall  consist  of  9  members,  who  shall 
be  appointed  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Farm 
Credit  Administration  Board. 

"(2)  QUAUnCATIORS  OP  IfEKBERS. — Of  the 

9  members  of  the  Board  of  Directors  re- 
ferred to  In  paragraph  (1)— 

"(A)  3  members  shall  be  selected  from 
among  representatives  of  agricultural  lend- 
ing institutions  that  are  outside  of  the  Farm 
Credit  System  and  that  have  substantial  ex- 
perience in  agricultural  lending; 

"(B)  3  members  shall  be  selected  from 
among  representatives  of  agricultural  lend- 
ing Institutions  that  are  within  the  Farm 
Oedlt  System  and  that  have  substantial  ex- 
perience in  agricultural  mortgage  lending; 
and 

"(C)  3  members  shall  be  selected  from  the 
general  public  from  among  individuals  rec- 
ognized as  experts  in  agricultural  lending 
and  mortgage  Investment,  one  of  whom 
shall  be  designated  by  the  Chairman  of  the 
Farm  Credit  Administration  Board  as  Chair- 
man of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

"(3)  Term  of  mekbers. — 

"(A)  Initial  appointees.— Of  the  members 
first  appointed  to  the  Board  of  Directors 
under  each  of  subparagraphs  (A),  (B),  and 
(C)  of  paragraph  (1)— 

"(1)  1  appointee  shall  serve  an  Initial  term 
of  1  year; 

"(U)  1  appointee  shall  serve  an  initial  term 
of  2  years;  and 

"(ill)  1  appointee  shall  serve  an  Initial 
term  of  3  years. 

"(B)  Other  appointees.— Appointees  to 
the  Board  of  Directors  not  referred  to  in 
subparagraph  (A)  shall  serve  3  year  terms. 

"(C)  Chairman.— The  Chairman  referred 
to  in  paragraph  (2XC)  shall  be  appointed 
for  a  2  year  term. 

"(D)  Succession.- Members  of  the  Board 
may  succeed  themselves  and  may  serve  until 
their  successors  are  duly  seated. 

"(4)  Vacancies.— Vacancies  on  the  Board 
shall  be  filled  in  the  same  manner  as  the  po- 
sition that  is  vacant  was  originally  filled. 

"(5)  Compensation  op  members.— Members 
of  the  Board  of  Directors  shall  receive  com- 
pensation, not  in  excess  of  the  level  set  by 
the  Farm  Credit  Administration,  for  attend- 
ing meetings  of  the  Board,  including  reason- 
able allowances  for  necessary  expenses. 

"(6)  Rules  and  records.— The  Board  of 
Directors  shall  adopt  such  rules  as  the 
Board  considers  appropriate  for  the  transac- 
tion of  its  business  and  shall  keep  perma- 
nent and  accurate  records  and  minutes  of  Its 
acts  and  proceedings. 

"(d)  Chiep  Executive  Oppickr.— The 
Chief  Executive  Officer  of  the  Mortgage 


Corporation  shall  be  selected  by  the  Board 
of  Directors  and  shall  serve  at  the  pleasure 
of  the  Board. 

"(e)  General  Corporate  Pownu.— The 
Mortgage  Corporation  shall  have  the  power 
to— 

'(1)  operate  under  the  direction  of  Its 
Board  of  Directors; 

"(2)  adopt,  alter,  and  use  a  corporate  seal; 

"(3)  provide  for  one  or  more  vice  presi- 
dents, a  secretary,  a  treasurer,  and  such 
other  officers,  employees,  and  agents,  as 
may  be  necessary,  define  their  duties,  and 
require  surety  bonds  or  make  other  provi- 
sions against  losses  occasioned  by  acts  of 
such  pers(»is; 

"(4)  prescribe  such  standards  as  may  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  this  part; 

"(5)  make  and  perform  contracts,  agree- 
ments, and  commitments  with  persons  and 
entitles  both  inside  and  outside  of  the  Farm 
Credit  System; 

"(6)  borrow  from  any  source  on  its  own  in- 
dividual responsibility  on  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  it  may  determine  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Farm  Oedlt  Administration; 

"(7)  provide  credit  enhancement  for  pools 
of  qualified  agricultural  mortgage  loans; 

"(8)  sue  and  be  sued  in  its  corporate  ca- 
pacity and  prosecute  or  defend  any  action 
brought  by  or  against  it  in  any  State  or  Fed- 
eral court  of  competent  Jurisdiction; 

'(9)  determine  its  expenditures  and  the 
manner  in  which  such  expenditures  shall  be 
Incurred  and  paid; 

"(10)  obtain  insurance  against  loss; 

"(11)  adopt  a  salary  scale  for  its  officers 
and  employees,  in  accordance  with  the  di- 
rectives of  the  Board  of  Directors;  and 

"(12)  exercise  such  incidental  powers  that 
are  not  inconsistent  with  this  part  and  are 
necessary  to  carry  out  this  part. 

"(f )  Financial  Obligations.— 

"(1)  In  general.- The  Farm  Credit  Admin- 
istration shall  provide  the  Mortgage  Corpo- 
ration with  a  means  of  honoring  any  finan- 
cial obligation  that  may  be  incurred  due  to 
the  Mortgage  Corporation's  credit  enhance- 
ment of  pools  of  qualified  agricultural  mort- 
gage loans  under  this  part,  including  fund- 
ing referred  to  In  paragraph  (2). 

"(2)  Funding.- The  Farm  Credit  Adminis- 
tration shall— 

"(A)  provide  initial  capitalization  for  the 
Mortgage  Corporation  out  of  the  revolving 
fund  established  pursuant  to  section  4.0; 

'"(B)  commit  such  other  funds  to  the 
Mortgage  Corporation  that  are  necessary  to 
meet  its  responsibilities  under  this  part  and 
that  are  available,  or  may  become  available, 
including  funds  that  originate  outside  of  the 
Farm  Credit  System;  and 

"(C>  enable  the  Mortgage  Corporation  to 
borrow  from  other  sources.  Including  bor- 
rowing on  a  line  of  credit  basis. 

"■(3)  Fees.- 

"(A)  Authorisation.- The  Mortgage  Cor- 
poration is  authorized  to  collect  a  reaaona- 
ble  fee  to  recover  the  costs  Incurred  for  the 
processing  of  an  application  for  ^proval  as 
a  certified  agricultural  mortgage  marketing 
entity. 

"(B)  Amount  op  pee.— At  the  time  that  a 
credit  enhancement  is  Issued  on  a  pool  of 
loans,  as  provided  in  section  5.53  of  this 
part,  the  Mortgage  Corporaticm  shall  aness 
the  certified  agricultural  mortgage  market- 
ing entity  a  fee  of  not  greater  than  one-half 
of  1  percent  of  the  amount  enhanced  by  the 
Mortgage  Corporation  with  respect  to  the 
initial  principal  amount  of  each  enhanced 
pool  of  qualified  agricultural  mortgage 
loans. 
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"(1)  IMSABCB.— Not  later  tbjui  120  days 
•ftar  the  date  of  enactment  of  thia  part,  the 
Mgrtiw*  Oorpocattai  ataall  tame  standards 
ter  tlM  ontlfleKUan  of  acrieultaral  mort- 
\  entttlea.  indudinf  eliglbUity 
I  In  aeeordanoe  with  paracraph  (2). 

-itt  SusiaiurT.— To  be  eligible  to  be  cer- 
ttfled  under  the  atandarda  referred  to  In 
puatnph  (1),  an  agricoltural  mortcace 
raaikatiiw  entity  ataall- 

'^A)  bate  adequate  eairitaliaatloa; 

"(B)  hun  ■■  tta  primary  buaineai  purpose 
the  nie  or  rwlii  of  aeeuilUea  representing 
intarcsts  ki.  or  ohllgattnns  bailed  by,  pools 
of  qualified  agrienltural  mortgage  loans  en- 
taaoeed  Iqr  the  Italcaae  Oorpmrntlon; 

"(O  is  a  taroanUaa,  issorlatlon.  or  trust 
organlMd  under  the  laws  of  any  State  or 
the  Diatrtet  of  Columbia: 

"(X»  iliiimiiialiali  acceptable  managerial 
aUUty  with  raipeot  to  agricultural  mortgage 
loan  underwriting,  aerridng.  and  marketing 
and  the  IssnaniT  of  aecuritles  representing 
intanata  in  mortgage  loans; 

"(K)  adopt  appmpriatie  agricultural  mort- 
gage loan  undanRtting.  appraisal,  and  serv- 
Idng  atandarda  and  procedures.  In  conformi- 
ty with  the  nnifiain  standards  established 
^  the  Mortgage  Corporation;  and 

"(F)  permit  the  Mortgage  Corporation  to 
■»«»*'»»  the  entity's  books,  records,  and 
loan  tHea  with  respect  to  its  operations  and 
tta  enhanocBient  of  loan  poola. 

"(S)  MosMnacBiMzaAnoa.— The  standards 
refttred  to  in  paragraph  (1)  shall  not  dis- 
crimlDBte  between  or  against  Farm  Credit 
System  and  nort-Fkim  Credit  System  appli- 
canta. 

"(b)  CBrxiFicAXiOH.— Within  60  days  after 
receiving  an  application  for  certification 
under  thia  sectioo.  the  Mortgage  Corpora- 
tton  ahaU  certify  the  entity  if  its  appllcaUon 
meeta  the  stanrtarda  referred  to  in  subsec- 
tion (aXl). 

"(e)  llBac.— Any  certification  by  the  Mort- 
gage Corporation  of  an  agricultural  mort- 
gage marketing  entity  shall  be  effective  for 
a  period  determined  by  the  corporation  of 
not  to  exceed  5  years. 

"(d)  Ravocsnoa.— 

"(1)  la  amwBti  —After  notice  and  an  op- 
p(»tunlty  for  a  hearing  pursuant  to  the  pro- 
vlsioos  of  section  553  of  tiUe  5.  United 
Statea  (3ode.  the  Mortgage  Ck>tTX>ration  may 
revoke  the  certification  of  an  agricultural 
mortgace  marketing  entity  If  the  Corpora- 
tion detomined  that  the  entity  no  longer 
meeta  the  standards  referred  to  in  subsec- 
tlon  (aXl). 

"(3)  Erracr  or  bbvocatioh.— Revocation  of 
ceittfleation  shall  not  affect  any  pool  guar- 
antee that  has  been  issued  by  the  Mortgage 
Corporation. 


OP  QUAUnED 
ACHCULnntAL  HOKTGAGK  LOANS. 

"(a)  III  QiBBtAL.— Subject  to  regulations 
by  the  Farm  Credit  Administration 
and  tlie  limitatlnnB  contained  in  subsection 
(b),  the  Mortgage  Corporation  may  provide 
credit  enhancement  to  aasure  the  timely 
payment  of  the  principal  and  Interest  on  se- 
curities r»pr»«>nHny  interests  in,  or  obliga- 
tioos  backed  by.  pools  of  qualified  agricul- 
tural mortgage  ioana. 

"(b)  LimxATioin.— With  respect  to  any 
pools  referred  to  In  subsection  (a),  the  Mort- 
gage Corporation  ahall— 

"(1)  provide  credit  enhancement  only  with 
reveet  to  an  individual  pool  of  qualified  ag- 
ricultural mortgage  loans  pursuant  to  the 
application  of  a  certified  agricultural  mort- 
gage marketing  entltr. 


"(2)  require  the  certified  agricultiual 
mortgage  marketing  entity  to  establish  a  re- 
serve Hi  United  States  Treuury  securities  or 
other  securities  Issued,  guaranteed,  or  In- 
aiured  by  an  agency  of  the  United  States 
Oovemment  In  an  amount  equal  to  10  per- 
cent of  the  principal  amount  of  the  loans 
constituting  the  pool; 

"(3)  require  that  the  certified  agricultural 
mortgage  marketing  entity  cause  such  re- 
serve, exclusive  of  the  earnings  thereon,  to 
be  held  for  the  benefit  of  the  holders  of  se- 
euritlea  evidencing  an  interest  in  such  pool 
to  assure  the  timely  receipt  of  principal  and 
Interest  due  to  such  security  holders; 

"(4)  require  that  the  reserve  referred  to  in 
paragn«>h  (2)  must  be  first  exhausted 
before  any  demand  be  made  by  the  certified 
agricultural  mortgage  marketing  entity  with 
respect  to  the  Mortgage  Corporation's 
credit  enhancement; 

"(5)  assure  the  timely  payment  of  princi- 
pal and  interest  due  to  security  holders  only 
after  exhaustion  of  the  reserve  required  by 
section  5.S3<bK2): 

"(6)  require  that  a  certifim)  asricviltural 
mortgage  marketing  entity  act  In  accord- 
ance with  the  standards  of  a  prudent  insti- 
tutional lender  to  rerolve  loan  defaults; 

"(7)  provide  that,  to  the  extent  that  the 
certified  agricultural  mortgage  marketing 
entity  receives  proceeds  of  collateral.  Judg- 
ments. setUements,  or  guarantees  with  re- 
spect to  a  loan  in  the  pool,  such  proceeds 
shall  iK  first  applied,  after  payment  of  costs 
of  collection,  to  reimburse  the  Mortgage 
Corporation  the  amoiuit  of  credit  enhance- 
ment payments  made  with  respect  to  such 
pool  by  the  Mortgage  Corporation; 

"(8)  permit  the  reserve  to  be  reduced  at 
certain  times  to  provide  for  the  distribution 
of  earnings  to  agricultural  mortgage  loan 
originators  required  by  section  5.54,  subject 
to  the  limitation  provided  in  such  section; 

"(9)  not  provide  credit  enhancement  with 
respect  to  any  pool  if  such  pool  contains  any 
single  loan,  the  principal  amount  of  which 
exceeife  5  percent  of  the  total  principal 
amount  of  the  pool  at  the  time  the  applica- 
tion for  credit  enhancement  is  submitted; 

"(10)  in  the  case  of  each  loan  originated 
for  a  pool,  provide  credit  enhancement  only 
if  the  agricultural  mortgage  loan  originator 
may  retain  the  servicing  of  the  mortgage  in 
connection  with  the  farm  borrower,  and 

"(11)  provide  credit  enhancement  only  If 
each  qualified  agricultural  mortgage  loan 
has  been  transferred  to  the  certified  agricul- 
tural mortgage  marketing  entity  without  re- 
course to  the  agricultural  mortgage  loan 
originator. 

■*SEC  U4  RESERVK  OF  AGRICULTURE  MORTGAGE 
MARKETING  ENTITIES. 

"(a)  ConTxiBunoNs.— For  each  pool  of 
loans,  the  certified  agricultural  mortgage 
marketing  entity  and  the  participating  agri- 
cultural mortgage  loan  originators  shall 
each  contribute  a  share  of  the  10  percent  re- 
serve required  under  section  5.53(b)(2). 

"(b)  DisTRiBunoHs.— In  the  case  of  each 
applicable  loan  pool,  a  certified  agricultural 
mortgage  marketing  entity  shall— 

"(1)  distribute  to  agricultural  mortgage 
loan  originators,  at  least  semiannually,  any 
earnings  on  their  contributions  to  the  re- 
serve required,  except  that  such  distribu- 
tions shall  not  cause  the  reserve  to  faU 
below  10  percent  of  the  outstanding  aggre- 
gate principal  and  accrued  interest  of  the 
loans  femalnlng  in  the  pool;  and 

"(2)  maintain  separate  loan  loss  account- 
ing for  each  loan  in  the  pool. 

"(c)  Losses.— Except  for  that  portion  of 
losses  absorbed  by  a  certified  agricultural 


mortgage  msrketing  entity's  contrilwtion  to 
the  reserve  required  under  sutaaeetion  (a), 
each  agrici4tural  mortgage  loan  originator 
participating  In  the  pool  ahall  abaorb  any 
losses  on  loans  It  has  originated  up  to  the 
total  amouat  it  tias  contributed  to  the  re- 
serve lief  or«  such  lones  are  abaorbed  by  the 
contributloas  of  other  originators  xho  are 
participating  in  the  pool. 

-SEC  iM  srANDAime  roR  qvAumD  agricul- 

tU*AL  MORTGAGE  LOANS. 

"(a)  STAXpAaoa.— Not  later  than  120  days 
after  the  edactment  of  this  part,  the  Mort^ 
gage  Corporation  shall  establish  uniform 
underwritinB,  security  appraisal,  and  repay- 
ment standuds  for  qualified  agricultural 
mortgage  kmna. 

"(b)  SiiAlj;.  LoARS  OR  OROAinzzia.— The 
standards  referred  to  in  subsection  (a)  shall 
not  discriminate  against  small  agricultural 
mortgage  loan  originators  or  small  agricul- 
tural mortgage  loans  that  are  at  least 
160.000. 

"SBC  us  ISSUANCE  OP  CBEDTT  ENHANCEMENT. 

"(a)  Pbu«d  roa  laauAirex.— Within  the  15- 
day  period  beginning  on  sulMnisaion  of  an 
appllcaUon  by  a  certified  agricultural  mort- 
gage marketing  entity  (together  with  a  cer- 
tification b]r  such  entity  that  each  loan  in 
the  pool  mqets  the  standards  for  a  qualified 
agricultural  mortgage  loan),  the  Mortgage 
Corporation  shall  provide  credit  enhance- 
ment for  sitch  pool  if  the  Mortgage  (Corpo- 
ration concars  in  the  entity's  certification  of 
such  loans. 

"(b)  NoHXssnAMca.— If  the  Mortgage  Cor- 
poration does  not  concur  under  subsection 
(a),  the  Corporation  shall  issue  its  determi- 
nation and  the  reasons  therefor  within  the 
period  referred  to  in  subsection  (a). 

-SEC  uT  ncuRrms  in  cRson  enhanced 
tooiA. 

"(a)  Fedxral  Law.— 

"(1)  EsjasTTioM  raoM  PRoaaAL  aBcoaima 
LAWS.— Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  sectvlties  representing  an  interest  in 
a  pool  of  qualified  agricultural  mortgage 
loans  enhahced  by  the  Mortgage  Corpora- 
tion shall  be  exempt  from  the  laws  adminis- 
tered by  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Com- 
mission to  ttie  same  extent  as  securities  that 
are  direct  obligations  of  or  obligations  guar- 
anteed as  to  principal  or  Interest  by  the 
United  SUtes. 

"(2)  NomVonua  oauoATioas.— The  securi- 
ties shall  clearly  Indicate  that  the  securities, 
together  with  the  Interest  thereon,  are  not 
guaranteed  by  the  United  States  or  consti- 
tute a  detit  or  obligation  of  the  United 
States  or  of  any  agency  or  instrumentality 
thereof. 

"(b)  State  Sacuaixixs  Law.— 

"(1)  EzxMPTXoa  num  state  law.— Any  se- 
ciulty  that  is  offered  evidencing  an  Interest 
in  a  pool  of  qualified  agricultural  mortgage 
loans  that  has  l>een  enhanced  by  the  Mort- 
gage (Corporation,  and  that  is  rated  in  one 
of  the  4  bluest  rating  categories  by  at  least 
1  nationally  recognized  statistical  rating  or- 
ganization, ahall  be  exempt  from  any  law  of 
any  State  With  respect  to  or  requiring  regis- 
tration or  qualification  of  securities  or  real 
estate  to  the  same  extent  as  any  obligation 
Issued  by  or  guaranteed  as  to  principal  and 
Interest  by  the  United  States  or  any  agency 
or  instrumentality  thereof. 

"(3)  Sua^wunn  STAR  LAW.— Prior  to  the 
expirati(m  ef  3  years  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  part,  any  State  may  enact  a 
law  that  specifically  refera  to  this  section 
and  requiras  registration  or  qualification  of 
any  such  security  on  terms  that  differ  from 
those  appUeable  to  any  obligation  issued  by 


the  United  States,  and  upon  the  effective 
date  of  such  a  law.  paragraph  (1)  shall  cease 
to  apply  to  aecurittaa  offered  in  that  SUte. 
"(e)  AunoRim  Imvrrmsrs.— 
"(1)  Sacoainaa  aatiuiaamwra. — Any  secu- 
rity repreasntlng  an  interest  in  an  enhanced 
pool  of  qualified  agricultural  mortgage 
loans  shall  be  through  the  authorised  In- 
vestment of  any  person,  trust,  corporation, 
partnerabip,  aasodatlan.  iHiainess  trust,  or 
bualneas  entity  created  pursuant  to  or  exist- 
ing under  the  laws  of  the  United  States  or 
any  State,  if  such  security  Is  rated  In  one  of 
4  highest  rating  categories  by  at  least  1  na- 
ttooaJly  reoogntaed  statistical  rating  organl- 
aation,  to  the  same  extent  that  such  person, 
trust,  oorporaticm.  partnership,  association, 
bualneas  trust,  or  business  entity  Is  author- 
ized under  any  applicable  law  to  purehase, 
hold  or  invest  in  obligations  Issued  by  or 
guaranteed  as  to  principal  and  Interest  by 
the  United  States  or  any  agency  or  Instru- 
mentality tiiereof . 

"(3)  BrracT  op  state  law  lhots.- If  a 
State  law  limits  the  purchase,  holding,  or 
investment  in  obligations  Issued  by  the 
United  States  by  such  a  penon,  trust,  corpo- 
ration, partnership,  sssodation,  business 
trust,  or  business  entity,  securities  of  a  certi- 
fied agricultural  mortgage  marketing  entity 
Issued  on  a  pool  of  loans  enhanced  by  the 
Mortgage  Corporation,  the  securities  shaU 
l>e  considered  to  be  obligations  issued  by  the 
United  States  for  purposes  of  the  limitation 
if  the  securities  are  rated  in  one  of  the  4 
highest  rating  categories  by  at  least  1  na- 
tionally recognized  statistical  rating  organi- 
sation. 
"(3)  Norapplicabiutt  op  provisions.— 
"(A)  SuaaaquRMT  state  law.— Paragraphs 
(1)  and  (2)  shall  not  apply  with  respect  to  a 
particular  person,  trust,  corporation,  part- 
nership, asaodation,  business  trust,  or  busi- 
ness entity  or  class  thereof  in  any  State 
that,  prior  to  the  expiration  of  3  years  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  the  part,  enacts  a 
law  that  spedflcally  refers  to  this  section 
and  either  prohibits  or  provides  for  a  more 
limited  authority  to  purchase,  hold,  or 
invest  in  such  securities  by  any  person, 
trust,  corporation,  partnership,  association, 
business  trust,  or  business  entity  or  class 
thereof  than  is  provided  in  paragraph  ( 1 ). 

"(B)  Kpfir  or  gnisnPBR  «xair  law.— 
The  enactment  by  any  State  of  any  law  of 
the  type  described  in  the  preceding  subpara- 
graph (A)  ShaU  not  effect  the  validity  of 
any  contractual  oommltment  to  purchase, 
hold,  or  invest  that  was  made  prior  thereto 
and  shall  not  require  the  sale  or  other  dis- 
poaition  of  any  securities  acquired  prior 
thereto. 

"SBC    LH   termination    OP   CREDIT    ENHANCE- 
MEJ*T  AUTHORrrV. 

"The  authority  of  the  Mortgage  C>>rpora- 
tion  to  provide  credit  enhancement  for  new 
pools  of  qualified  agricultural  mortgage 
loans  shall  terminate  5  years  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  part". 

Mr.  ORASSLEY.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  pleased  to  Join  my  colleague  from 
Nebraska,  Senator  Exon,  in  introduc- 
ing the  Agricultural  Mortgage  Maricet- 
ing  Act  of  1987. 

This  bill  is  similar  In  concept  to  S. 
427.  the  Farm  Mortgage  Ouarantee 
Act.  which  I  introduced  earlier  this 
year. 

This  legislation  establishes  a  second- 
ary market  for  longer  term  farm  real 
estate  loans,  which  wiU  be  beneficial 
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to  both  farmers  and  agricultural  lend- 
ers. 

A  recent  study  conducted  by  farm 
sector  economics  associates  for  the 
American  Council  of  Life  Insuirance 
found  that  very  promising  results  can 
be  expected  by  establishing  a  second- 
ary market  for  farm  mortgages. 

Let  me  share  with  my  colleagues 
some  of  these  key  findings: 

f^&rmland  values  and  other  farm 
assets  would  be  shored  up  by  $27.5  bil- 
lion. This  is  extremely  beneficial  In 
view  of  the  recent  collapse  of  farm 
land  values. 

Interest  rates  would  be  reduced  by 
50  to  100  basis  points  or  one-half  to  1 
percent  for  farm  mortgages  which 
meet  security  requirements,  and  by  17 
basis  points  on  new  farm  mortgages. 

It  would  make  available,  on  a  more 
competitive  basis,  long-term,  fixed-in- 
terest-rate loans  to  farmers. 

Parmer  borrowing  power  would  be 
improved  without  in(Teasing  produc- 
tion volume. 

It  would  have  little  or  no  impact  on 
Federal  budget  outlays.  This  is  par- 
ticularly important  in  view  of  our 
budget  problems. 

This  legislation  would  also  restore 
the  balance  between  the  Federal  land 
banlts  and  commercial  lenders  while  at 
the  same  time  providing  additional 
benefits  to  the  Federal  land  banks.  It 
would  generate  a  new  source  of  reve- 
nue through  fee  income;  and  loan 
quality  of  existing  mortgages  would  be 
strengthened  because  of  a  stronger 
land  nuu-ket. 

Mr.  President,  as  the  troubles  of  the 
Farm  Oedit  System  and  with  farm 
loans  in  general  deepen,  the  need  for  a 
secondary  market  for  farm  loans  be- 
comes even  greater.  If  lenders  could 
sell  farm  real  estate  loans  on  a  second- 
ary market— like  that  which  is  done 
with  the  sale  of  home  mortgages  to 
Fannie  Mae,  Freddie  Mac,  and  CHnnie 
Mae — commercial  banks  and  insurance 
companies  would  get  back  into  provid- 
ing farm  mortgages;  and  fanners 
would  be  able  to  lock  in  a  lower  fixed 
rate  of  interest  over  20  to  25  years. 

It  is  very  likely  that  Congress  will 
soon  need  to  take  up  legislation  ad- 
dressing the  needs  of  the  Farm  C^redit 
System.  It  is  my  hope  that  secondary 
market  legislation  can  become  a  part 
of  this  package. 

It  is  important  that  we  explore  vari- 
ous secondary  market  options.  This  is 
the  second  proposal  I  have  put  on  the 
table  for  discussion.  Mcxlif icatlon  may 
be  in  order,  and  I  know  officials  from 
various  lending  institutions  including 
the  insurance  industry,  the  Farm 
Credit  System,  the  American  Bankers 
Association,  and  the  Independent 
Bankers  Association  have  all  been 
working  on  proposals. 

The  creation  of  a  secondary  market 
for  farm  mortgages  Is  also  very  popu- 
lar among  farmers  I  have  talked  to 


and  several  farm  organisations  are 
participating  In  this  dlaeuadon  as  welL 

The  time  is  right  to  move  quickly 
ahead.  The  support  is  there  among 
the  private  sector.  Congress  must  take 
this  opportunity  now  to  pass  legislar 
tion  that  will  do  more  to  help  the 
long-term  needs  for  farm  credit  and 
the  farm  economy  as  a  whole  tJi^n 
Just  about  any  other  action  Congress 
can  take. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join  Senator 
EzoN  and  me  in  this  effort. 

By  Mr.  CHAFEE  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  KraxY): 
S.  849.  A  bill  to  establish  guidelines 
for  timely  compensation  for  temix>- 
rary  injury  inctured  by  seamen  on 
fishing  Industry  vessels  and  to  require 
additional  safety  regulations  for  fish- 
ing industry  vessels;  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Transpor- 
tation. 

COUfHtCIAL  riSHIXC  nrDUSTRT  VESSEL  SATETT 
AMI)  OOHPaRSATIOIl  ACT 

Mr.  CHAPEE.  Mr.  President,  the 
twin  problems  of  sharply  rising  insur- 
ance rates  in  the  commercial  fishing 
industry  and  safety  aboard  those  ves- 
sels are  of  great  concern  to  thousands 
of  Americans  who  earn  their  living  in 
the  fishing  Industry.  T(Mlay  I  am  intro- 
ducing legislation  to  address  these 
problems. 

Commercial  fishing  is  one  of  the 
most  dangerous  occupations  in  the 
United  States.  According  to  the  U.S. 
Coast  Guard  figures,  an  average  of  250 
fishing  boats  sink  each  year.  The 
death  rate  for  fishermen  is  seven 
times  the  national  average  for  all  in- 
dustry groups  and  twice  that  of 
mining,  which  is  the  next  most  haz- 
ardous occupation.  Thus,  it  should 
come  as  no  surprise  that  our  commer- 
cial fishing  industry  has  been  caught 
up  in  the  insurance  liability  crisis.  The 
cost  of  protection  and  indemnity  in- 
surance for  the  fishing  industry  has 
soared  in  recent  years,  and  often  it  is 
not  available  at  any  pri(%.  As  iiuur- 
ance  becomes  more  imaf fordable.  fish- 
ing vessel  owners  are  either  going 
without  insurance  or  are  going  out  of 
business. 

The  Jones  Act  permits  fishing  vessel 
crewmen  and  seamen  to  sue  vessel 
owners  for  negligence  and  im- 
seaworthiness  when  an  accident  occurs 
aboard  ship.  The  number  and  size  of 
jury  awards  has  escalated  in  recent 
years.  Court  settlements  have  been  as 
high  as  several  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars or  more  for  correctable  occupa- 
tional injuries.  Damage  awards  for  the 
same  injury  often  vary  by  a  factor  of 
10.  Insuj-ance  companies  are  no  longer 
able  to  predict  adequately  the  risks  or 
the  dollar  awards  in  the  fishing  indus- 
try. Some  insuraiK^  companies  have 
claimed  that  they  pay  out  more  than 
$1.50  to  the  fishing  industry  for  every 
$1   they  receive   in  premiums.  As  a 
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molt,  timnuaoe  eompanies  have 
refUfMd  to  eonfciinie  to  cover 
rnmUm  or  dramatlcaUy  in- 
I  tbalr  pranlUBw. 

The  fiiicii  of  the  marine  iniuntnce 
etWi  arc  """p***^  and  cannot  be 
nMy  attrilmtod  to  exorbitant  J\iry 
avarda.  Lax  afety  standards.  Inad- 
equate care  of  btjund  or  disabled 
— »w«.  poor  ▼eaael  design,  and  fish- 
ery manacement  regulations  have  all 
aonirated  the  problem.  The  bill  I  am 
IntrodQcIng  today  together  with  my 
dlaClngalshed  colleague  ftom  Massa- 
diuaeUs,  Senator  Kdrt,  is  a  first  step 
toward  a  comiirehenstve  solution  to 
ttaeae  probleraa.  It  seeks  to  contain  or 
even  ndl  back  soaring  insurance  pre- 
miums by  repladng  the  current  ineffi- 
cient system  of  litigation  for  tempo- 
rary Injuries  with  a  system  similar  to 
workmen's  compensation,  and  by  re- 
qutrtag  enhanced  safety  on  fishing 
boats.  Mr.  Sxoina  of  Massachusette  Is 
today  Introducing  identical  legislation 
In  the  House  of  Reiwesentatives. 

Undo'  the  bm.  a  seaman  who  suf- 
fered a  "temporary  illness,  disability, 
or  injury"  could  not  sue  his  employer 
for  damages  under  the  Jones  Act  or 
under  general  maritime  law,  if  the  em- 
idoyor  provided  "cure  and  mainte- 
nance" during  the  period  of  the  illness 
at  a  daily  rate  equal  to  the  greater  of 
80  percent  of  the  individual's  wage  or 
share,  or  t30.  A  tenuMrary  Illness,  dis- 
abOity  or  Injury  would  be  defined  as 
one  whldi,  after  cure,  the  seaman  can 
return  to  his  previous  or  equivalent 
emsdoyment;  does  not  require  further 
medical  care;  azul  has  not  lost  a  limb, 
appendage,  dght,  hearing,  or  incurred 
permanent  disfigurement.  In  the  case 
of  gross  negligence  or  willful  miscon- 
duct there  would  be  no  limit  on  liabil- 
ity. 

These  changes  will  introduce  greater 
predictability  into  award  settlements 
and  bring  down  insurance  rates.  At  the 
same  time,  they  protect  the  interests 
of  the  injured  seamen  by  assuring 
them  of  fair  compensation  and  treat- 
ment. 

The  bill  also  provides  for  enhanced 
safety.  It  requires  the  Secretary  of 
Tranmwrtatlon  to  develop  regulations 
for  the  installation,  maintenance,  and 
proper  use  of  emergency  "position-in- 
dleatlng"  beacons,  lifeboats,  exposure 
suits,  and  rignWiiny  dcvlces.  This 
Mfety  equ^ment  will  save  lives  and 
could  lead  to  lower  Insurance  premi- 


The  bill  establishes  a  fishing  vessel 
safety  advisory  committee,  composed 
primarily  of  representatives  of  the 
fishing  industry,  to  advise  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation.  The  Secretary 
would  consult  the  committee  before 
proposing  new  legislation  or  regula- 
tlooB  regarding  safety. 

Mr.  President,  a  bill  similar  to  this 
legislation  was  hoUy  debated  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  last  year, 
and  was  defeated  by  a  wide  margin 


largely  because  it  set  a  cap  of  $500,000 
on  the  amoimt  that  could  be  awarded 
to  an  injured  fisherman.  The  trial  law- 
yers of  America  objected  strenuously 
to  the  tap,  and  worked  successfully  to 
insure  defeat  of  the  bill.  Since  then, 
the  president  of  the  Trial  Lawyers  As- 
sociation, has  been  quoted  as  saying 
that  he  is  prepared  to  support  new 
fishing  legislation  with  changes,  such 
as  the  removal  of  caps  on  compensa- 
tion. In  this  revised  bill  the  cap  on 
compensation  has  been  removed,  and 
other  changes  have  been  made  to  ad- 
dress the  concerns  of  groups  who  for- 
merly apposed  the  legislation. 

The  commercial  fishing  industry 
faces  a  number  of  challenges  today, 
such  as  declining  stocks  and  increased 
foreign  competition.  The  additional 
problem  of  escalating  insurance  rates 
poses  a  serious  threat  to  the  industry's 
future.  This  legislation  represents  a 
positive  step  toward  making  fishing 
both  a  safe  and  more  prosperous  occu- 
pation. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join 
with  me  in  supporting  this  worthwhile 
legislation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  the  legislation  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  S4S 

Be  it  tnacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  t.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Commercial 
Fishing  Indtistry  Vessel  Safety  and  Com- 
pensation Act  of  1987". 

TITLE  I— COMPENSATION  FOR  TEMPO- 
RARY INJURY  ON  FISHINO  INDUS- 
TRY VESSELS 

SEC.   101.  COMPENSATION   FOR  TEMPORARY   PER- 
SONAL INJURY. 

The  Act  of  March  4.  1915  (chapter  153:  38 
Stat.  1114)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
the  following: 

"Sec.  31.  (a)  In  this  section— 

"(1)  'fishing  vessel',  'fish  processing 
vessel',  and  'fish  tender  vessel'  have  the 
same  meanings  given  those  terms  in  section 
2101  of  Utle  46.  United  SUtes  Code. 

"(2)  aa  illness,  disability,  or  injury  shall  be 
considered  temporary  if,  after  cure,  the 
seaman~ 

"(A)  can  return  to  the  seaman's  previous 
(or  equivalent)  employment; 

"(B)  does  not  require  further  medical  care 
with  respect  to  the  illness,  disability,  or 
injury; 

"(C)  doe&  not  have  a  substantial  loss  of 
sight,  voice,  or  hearing;  and 

"(D)  has  not  lost  an  appendage  or  suf- 
fered permanent  disfigurement. 

"(b)  A  civil  action  (Including  an  action  for 
contribution  or  indemnification)  may  not  be 
Drought  under  any  law  of  the  United  States 
against  the  employer  of  a  seaman,  a  vessel 
owner,  or  a  vessel  for  loss  suffered  as  the 
result  oC  a  temporary  illness,  disability,  or 
Injury  suffered  by  a  seaman  during  the 
course  of  the  seaman's  employment  to  a 
fishing,  fish  processing,  or  fish  tender  vessel 
if  the  employer  or  vessel  owner  makes  pay- 
ment for,  or  otherwise  provides — 


"(1)  cure  for  the  ill.  disabled,  or  injured 
seaman;  and 

"(2)  mainteaance  during  the  period  of  Ill- 
ness, disability  or  Injury  in  an  amount  equal 
to- 

"(A)  for  each  day  that  vessel  Is  on  a 
voyage,  the  greater  of— 

"(i)  80  percent  of  the  wage  or  share  the 
seaman  would  have  received  for  that  day  if 
the  seaman  had  been  employed  on  the 
vessel  for  that  voyage:  or 

"(U)  $30;  an« 

"(B)  for  ea«h  day  that  vessel  is  not  on  a 
voyage,  (30. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  of  Transportation  shall 
annually  review  the  dollar  figure  In  sub- 
paragraphs (AKii)  and  (B)  of  subsection 
(bK2).  The  Secretary  may  periodically  in- 
crease or  decrease  that  flgiu%,  but  not  by 
more  than  tbe  percentage  increase  or  de- 
crease in  the  Consumer  Price  Index  for  the 
period  considered. 

"(d)  Subsection  (b)  shall  not  apply  if— 

"(1)  the  temporary  illness,  disability,  or 
injury  was  cavsed  by  the  gross  negligence  or 
willful  misconduct  of  the  owner  or  employ- 
er, as  the  case  may  be; 

"(2)  the  temporary  illness,  disability,  or 
injury  was  prkiiarily  caused  by  a  violation  of 
chapter  45  of  title  46,  United  States  Code, 
that  was  within  the  knowledge  of  the  owner 
or  employer,  as  the  case  may  be:  or 

"(3)  payment  or  provision  of  maintenance 
and  cure  is  not  made  in  the  manner  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (b).". 

SBC  lOZ.  STATUTE  OF  UMfTA'HONS. 

The  first  section  of  the  act  entitled  "An 
Act  to  provide  a  uniform  three-year  statute 
of  limitations  in  actions  to  recover  damages 
for  personal  Injury  or  death,  arising  out  of  a 
maritime  tori  and  for  other  purposes"  (46 
App.  U.S.C.  V63a)  is  amended  by  striking 
"That."  and  inserting  "That  (a)"  and  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following: 

"(b)  A  civil  action  against  the  employer  of 
a  seaman  or  the  owner  of  a  fishing,  fish 
processing,  or  fish  tender  vessel  for  recovery 
of  damages  for  illness.  Injury,  disability,  or 
death  suffered  during  the  course  of  the  sea- 
man's employment  to  a  fishing,  fish  process- 
ing, or  fish  tender  vessel  may  not  be  main- 
tained unless  started  within  2  years  from 
the  date  the  cause  of  action  accrued.". 

TTTLE  II— COMMERCIAL  FISHINO 
INDUSTRY  VESSEL  SAFETY 

SEC  Ml.  nSHIfiC  I!(DU8TRY  VESSEL  SAFETY  RE- 
QUREMENTB. 

(a)  Chapter  45  of  title  46.  United  States 
Code,  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"CHAPTER  «5— COMMERCIAL  FISHINO 
INpUSTRY  VESSEI£ 

"Sec. 

"4501.  Application. 
"4502.  Safety  standards. 
"4503.  Equlvnalency. 
■4504.  Prohibited  acts. 
"4505.  Termlaatlon  of  unsafe  operations. 
"4506.  Exemptions. 
"'4507.  Penalties. 

"'4508.  Commereial  Fishing  Industry  Vessel 
Advisory  Committee. 

"§4501.  Application 

""(a)  This  chapter  applies  to  a  fishing,  fish 
processing,  aad  fish  tender  vessel. 

"(b)  This  (fliapter  does  not  apply  to  the 
carriage  of  bulk  dangerous  cargoes  regulatr 
ed  under  chapter  37  of  this  title. 

"8  4502.  Safety  standardi 

"(a)  A  fishing,  fish  processing,  and  fish 
tender  vessel  must — 


"(1)  if  propelled  by  machinery,  be  provid- 
ed with  fire  extinguishers,  capable  of 
promptly  and  effectively  extinguishing  a 
combustible  or  flammable  liquid  fuel,  that 
shall  be  kept  In  a  condition  for  immediate 
and  effective  use  and  so  placed  as  to  be 
readily  accessible; 

"(2)  carry  at  least  one  rapidly  accessible 
life  preserver  or  other  Ufesaving  device  for 
each  individual  on  board; 

"(3)  have  the  carburetors  of  each  engine 
on  board  the  vessel  (except  an  outboard 
engine)  using  gasoline  as  a  fuel,  equipped 
with  an  efficient  flame  arrestor,  backfire 
trap,  or  other  similar  device; 

"(4)  if  using  a  volatile  liquid  as  fuel,  be 
provided  with  the  means  for  properly  and 
efficiently  ventilating  enclosed  spaces,  in- 
cluding engine  and  fuel  tank  compartments, 
so  as  to  remove  any  explosive  or  flammable 
gases:  and 

"(5)  be  provided  with  visual  distress  sig- 
nals. 

"(b)  In  addition  to  the  requirements  of 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  the  Secretary 
shall  prescribe  regulations  for  a  documented 
fishing,  fish  processing,  or  fish  tender  vessel 
operating  beyond  the  Boundary  Line,  for 
the  installation,  maintenance,  and  use  of— 

"(1)  at  least  one  readily  accessible  emer- 
gency position  Indicating  beacon,  or  similar 
electronic  position  indicating  device: 

"(2)  lifeboats  or  Uferafts  sufficient  to  ac- 
commodate all  individuals  on  board: 

"(3)  at  least  one  readily  accessible  expo- 
sure suit  for  each  individual  on  board  a 
vessel  operating  on  the  waters  described  in 
section  3102  of  this  title: 

"(4)  radio  communications  equipment  suf- 
ficient to  effectively  communicate  with 
land-based  search  and  rescue  facilities;  and 

"(5)  other  equipment  required  to  minimize 
the  risk  of  injury  to  crew  during  vessel  oper- 
ations, if  the  Secretary  determines  that  a 
risk  of  serious  injury  exists  that  can  be 
eliminated  or  mitigated  by  that  equipment. 

"(c)  For  an  uninspected  fish  processing 
vessel  entered  into  service  after  December 
31,  1987,  and  having  more  than  sixteen  Indi- 
viduals on  board  primarily  employed  in  the 
preparation  of  fish  or  fish  products,  the 
Secretary  shall  prescribe  additional  regula- 
tions f  or— 

"(1)  navigation  equipment,  including 
radars,  fathometers,  compasses,  radar  re- 
flectors, lights,  sound-producing  devices, 
nautical  charts,  and  anchors; 

"(2)  life  saving  equipment,  including  life 
preservers,  exposure  suits,  lifeboats  or  life- 
rafts,  emergency  position  Indicating  radio 
beacons,  signaling  devices,  bilge  pumps, 
bUge  alarms,  life  rails  and  grab  rails,  and 
medicine  chests; 

"(3)  fire  protection  and  fireflghting  equip- 
ment, including  fire  alarms,  portable  and  se- 
miportable  fire  extinguishing  equipment, 
and  flame  arrestors; 

"(4)  the  use  and  Installation  of  insulation 
material: 

"(S)  storage  methods  for  flammable  or 
combustible  material;  and 

"(6)  fuel,  ventilation,  and  electrical  sys- 
tems. 

"(dXl)  In  addition  to  the  other  require- 
ments of  this  section,  the  Secretary  shall 
prescribe  regulations  for  the  operating  sta- 
bility of  a  documented  fishing,  fish  process- 
ing, or  fish  tender  vessel— 

"(A)  the  keel  for  which  was  laid  after  De- 
cember 31, 1988;  or 

"(B)  whose  physical  characteristics  are 
substantially  altered  after  December  31, 
1988,  in  a  manner  affecting  the  vessel's  op- 
erating stability. 


"(2)  The  Secretary  may  accept,  as  evi- 
dence of  compliance  by  a  vessel  with  this 
subsection,  a  certification  of  compliance 
issued  by  the  person  providing  Insuraitce  for 
the  vessel. 

"(e)  In  prescribing  requlatlon  under  this 
section,  the  Secretary- 

"(1)  shall  consider  the  specialized  nature 
and  economics  of  the  type  of  vessel  oper- 
ations and  the  character,  design,  and  con- 
struction of  the  type  of  vessel; 

"(2)  shall  consult  with  representatives  of 
the  private  sector  having  experience  in  the 
operation  of  vessels  to  which  this  chapter 
applies  to  ensure  the  practicability  of  these 
regulations;  and 

"(3)  may  not  require  the  alteration  of  a 
vessel  or  associated  equipment  or  of  the 
construction  of  a  vessel  or  manufacture  of  a 
particular  item  of  equipment  that  was 
begtm  before  the  effective  date  of  the  regu- 
lation. 
"6  4503.  Equivalency 

"An  uninspected  fish  processing  vessel  en- 
tered Into  service  after  December  31,  1987, 
and  having  more  than  sixteen  individuals  on 
board  primarily  employed  In  the  prepara- 
tion of  fish  and  fish  products— 

"(1)  is  deemed  to  comply  with  the  require- 
ments of  this  chapter  If  It  has  an  unexpired 
certificate  of  Inspection  Issued  by  a  foreign 
country  that  is  a  party  to  an  International 
Convention  for  Safety  of  Life  at  Sea  to 
which  the  United  States  Government  is  a 
party;  and 

"(2)  may  not  be  required  by  the  Secretary 
to  alter  or  replace  the  equipment  or  struc- 
tural   requirements    required    under    this 
chapter. 
S  4504.  Prohibited  acU 

"A  person  may  not  operate  a  vessel  in  vio- 
lation of  this  chapter  or  a  regulation  pre- 
scribed under  this  chapter. 
"4505.  Termination  of  nnrafe  operation! 

"If  an  official  charged  with  the  enforce- 
ment of  this  chapter  observes  a  fishing,  fish 
processing,  or  fish  tender  vessel  being  oper- 
ated In  an  unsafe  condition  and.  In  the  Judg- 
ment of  that  official,  the  operation  creates 
an  especially  hazardous  condition,  the  offi- 
cial may  direct  the  operator  of  the  vessel  to 
take  immediate  and  reasonable  steps  neces- 
sary for  the  safety  of  Individuals  on  tward 
the  vessel.  Including  directing  the  operator 
to  return  to  a  mooring  and  to  remain  there 
until  the  situation  creating  the  hazard  is 
corrected  or  ended. 
§  4506.  Exemptions 

"(a)  The  Secretary  may  exempt  a  vessel 
from  any  part  of  this  chapter  when,  under 
regulations  (Including  regulations  on  special 
operating  conditions)  prescribed  by  the  Sec- 
retary, the  Secretary  finds  that— 

"(1)  good  cause  exists  for  granting  an  ex- 
emption; and 

"(2)  the  safety  of  the  vessel  and  those  on 
board  will  not  be  adversely  affected. 

"(b)  A  fishing,  fish  processing,  or  fish 
tender  vessel  is  exempt  from  the  provisions 
of  section  4502(b)(2)  if  It— 

"(1)  is  less  than  36  feet  in  length:  and 

"(2)  Is  not  operating  on  the  high  seas. 
"§  4507.  Penaltie* 

"(a)  If  a  vessel  to  which  this  chapter  ap- 
plies is  operated  in  violation  of  this  chapter 
or  a  regulation  prescribed  under  this  chap- 
ter, the  owner,  chartered,  managing  opera- 
tor, agent,  master,  and  Individual  in  charge 
are  each  liable  to  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment for  a  civil  penalty  of  not  more  than 
(5,000.  The  vessel  also  Is  liable  in  rem  for 
the  penalty. 


"(b)  A  person  willfully  violating  this  (Aiap- 
ter  or  a  regulation  prescribed  under  this 
chapter  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  (5,000, 
Imprisoned  for  not  more  than  one  year,  or 
both. 

B  4508.  Commercial  Fishing  Induatry  Veswl  Advi- 
sory C^ommittee 

"(a)  The  Secretary  shall  establish  a  Com- 
mercial Fishing  Industry  Vessel  Advisory 
Committee.  The  Committee— 

"(1)  may  advise,  consult  with,  report  to. 
and  make  recommendations  to  the  Secre- 
tary on  matters  relating  to  the  safe  oper- 
ation of  fishing,  fish  processing,  and  fish 
tender  vessels.  Including  navigation  safety, 
safety  equipment  and  procedures,  marine 
Insurance,  vessel  design,  construction,  main- 
tenance and  operation,  and  personnel  quali- 
fications and  training; 

"(2)  may  review  proposed  regulations 
under  this  chapter; 

"'(3)  may  make  available  to  (ingress  any 
Information,  advice,  and  recommendations 
that  the  Committee  is  authorized  to  give  to 
the  Secretary; 

"(4)  shall  meet  at  the  call  of  the  Secre- 
tary, but  not  less  than  once  during  each  cal- 
endar year. 

"(b)(1)  The  Committee  shall  consist  of 
seventeen  members  with  particular  exper- 
tise, knowledge,  and  experience  regarding 
the  commerical  fishing  industry  as  follows: 

"(A)  ten  members  from  the  commercial 
fishing  Industry  who— 

"(I)  reflect  a  regional  and  representational 
balance;  and 

"(II)  have  experience  In  the  operation  of 
vessels  to  which  this  chapter  applies  or  as  a 
crew  member  or  processing  line  worker  on  a 
fish  processing  vessel: 

"(B)  three  members  from  the  general 
public,  including,  whenever  possible,  an  In- 
dependent expert  or  consultant  in  maritime 
safety  and  a  member  of  a  national  organiza- 
tion composed  of  fishing,  fish  processing,  or 
fish  tender  vessel  and  marine  Insurance  In- 
terests; 

"(C)  one  member  from  each  of  the  follow- 
ing— 

"(1)  naval  architects  or  marine  surveyors; 
"(ii)  manufacturers  of  fishing,  fish  proc- 
essing, or  fish  tender  vessel  equipment; 

"(111)  education  or  training  professionals 
related  to  fishing,  fish  processing,  or  fish 
tender  vessel  safety  or  personnel  qualifica- 
tions; and 

'"(iv)  underwriters  engaged  in  insuring 
fishing,  fish  processing,  or  fish  tender  ves- 
sels. 

""(2)  At  least  once  a  year,  the  Secretary 
shall  publish  a  notice  in  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter and  In  newspapers  of  general  circulation 
In  coastal  areas  soliciting  nominations  for 
membership  on  the  Committee,  and,  after 
timely  notice  Is  published,  appoint  the 
members  of  the  Committee.  A  member  may 
be  appointed  to  any  numljer  of  terms. 

""(3XA)  The  term  of  a  member  is  three 
years. 

"(B)  If  a  vacancy  occurs  in  the  member- 
ship of  the  Committee,  the  Secretary  shall 
appoint  a  member  to  fill  the  remainder  of 
the  vacated  term. 

"(4)  The  Committee  shall  elect  one  of  Its 
memt>ers  as  the  Chairman  and  one  of  Its 
members  as  the  Vice  Chairman.  The  Vice 
Chairman  shall  act  as  Chairman  In  the  ab- 
sence or  Incapacity  of,  or  in  the  event  of  a 
vacancy  In  the  office  of.  the  Chairman. 

"(5)  The  Secretary  shall,  and  any  other  In- 
terested agency  may,  designate  a  represent- 
ative to  participate  as  an  observer  with  the 
Committee.  These  representatives  shall,  as 
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aCfwt  for  OS-M  of  the  General  Schedule 
I  un  of  title  S  tnehidlng  travel 


expenses 


"CB)  travel  or  txaoiportation 
under  aeettan  SIM  of  title  S. 

"(3)  nwraenti  under  this  section  do  not 
nnder  a  Member  of  the  Oommlttee  an  offi- 
cer or  employee  of  the  Ubited  States  or  a 
■aodMr  of  the  Armed  Voroes  for  any  pur- 


"(S)  A  member  of  the  Oommlttee  who  is 
an  oCtloer  or  employee  of  the  tThlted  States 
or  a  member  of  the  Armed  Forces  may  not 
reeolfc  adrtMnnal  pay  on  account  of  the 
*"— ■*'— 'f  aervte  on  the  Oommittee. 

'X4)  The  proTlsloBs  of  this  section  reUtlng 
to  an  officer  er  employee  of  the  United 
Stataa  or  a  member  of  the  Armed  Forces  do 
not  apidy  to  a  member  of  a  reaerve  compo- 
nent of  the  Aimed  Forces  unless  that 
"fiirtwr  *■  *»«  f  n  artiTf  itatia 

"<eXl>  The  Federal  Adrlaory  Committee 
Act  (S  VAC  App.)  applies  to  the  Commit- 
tee, except  that  the  Oommittee  terminates 
cnSepUmber  M.  1M2. 

"(3)  Tiro  yeara  prior  to  the  termination 
In  this  section,  the  Committee  shaU 
to  Oongrem  ita  recommendation 
whether  the  Oommittee  ahould  be  renewed 
beyond    the    terminaUon 


_<b)Ofthe  members  firat  appointed  to  the 
OnmiwiUal  Fishing  Industry  Advisory 
Oommtttoe  under  aectlon  4S6S  of  ttUe  M. 
Thdted  Stataa  Ood»- 
(1)  ona^hird  of  the  memben  shall  serve  a 
I  af  «ne  year  and  one-third  of  the  mem- 
Ts  a  term  of  two  yean,  to  be 
I  by  lot  at  the  first  meeting  of  the 


(3)  taraa  may  be  adjuated  to  coincide  with 
the  fliiiiiiimiiai  I  flacd  year. 

(c>  IWiBiiriHuu  (0)  of  aectlon  4102  of  UUe 
41^  Unitad  atataa  Oode.  ia  repealed, 
■a  «■.  Mxnafr  bata  it atoikb. 

(a)  Chaptar  fl  of  title  4«.  United  States 
by  adding  at  the  end  the 


ahall  compile  statistics 

casualties    from    data 

of  fishing,  fish  proc- 


(bl  A  person  underwriting  primary  Inaur- 
for  fishing,  fish  processing  or  fish 
essels  shall  submit  periodically  to 
the  Sberetary  data  conoemlng  marine  casu- 
alties that  is  required  by  regulatiwu  pre- 
scrlbad  by  the  Secretary. 

"(c)  After  consulting  with  the  insurance 
industry,  the  Secretary  shall  prescribe  regu- 
latlons  under  this  section  to  gather  a  statli- 
tleal  base  for  analysing  veasel  risks.". 

(b)  The  snalysis  for  chapter  61  of  title  46, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  the  following: 

"6104.  Commercial  fishing  Industry  veeael 
casualty  statistics.". 

(c)  tecUon  6103  of  UUe  46.  United  SUtes 
Code,  is  amended  as  follows: 

(1>  before  "An"  insert  "(a)";  and 
(3)  add  the  following  new  subsecUon: 
"(b)  A  person  violating  seeUon  61(K  of  this 
UUe  or  a  regulaUon  preacrlbed  under  that 
secUoo  is  liable  to  the  Oovemment  for  a 
civil  penalty  of  not  more  than  $5,000.". 

Bfr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  today 
my  diatlngulBhed  colleague  Ttom. 
Rhode  Island,  Senator  CHAnc  and  I 
are  introduidnc  legislation  that  is  criW- 
(»1  to  the  livelihood  of  America's  fish- 
ing Industry.  Congressman  Oxsrt 
Smstfl  is  introducing  identical  legisla- 
tion today  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. The  Commercial  Fishing  Indus- 
try Vessel  Safety  and  Compensation 
Act  of  1987  is  strongly  supported  by 
our  Nation's  fishing  industry:  The 
vessel  owners,  the  fishermen,  the  fish 
producers,  as  well  as  insurance  repre- 
sentatives, consumer  groups,  and  indi- 
vidtuds  who  have  lost  family  members 
in  tragic  accidents  all  have  expressed 
support  for  this  legislation.  The  act  is 
designed  to  establish  safer  working 
conditions  for  our  Nation's  fisherman; 
make  it  easier  for  fishing  vessel 
owners  to  obtain  product  liability  in- 
surance for  their  ships  and  crews,  as 
well  as  offer  fisherman  a  workmens' 
compensation-like  system  when  they 
receive  a  temporary  injury. 

Fishing  is  a  difficult  and  dangerous 
Job.  By  establishing  safety  standards 
that  protect  the  lives  of  fishermen. 
Congress  will  be  offering  fishermen 
the  same  safe  working  conditions  that 
they  mandate  for  other  citizens  who 
work  in  dangerous  labor  intensive 
Jobs.  Nationally,  fishing  accidents 
occur  seven  times  more  often  than 
they  do  in  other  crew  occupations;  and 
the  number  of  fishermen  who  perish 
at  sea  because  their  vessels  are  not 
seaworthy  is  shocking.  This  is  not  the 
18th  or  17th  century  that  we  are  talk- 
ing about,  this  is  the  20th  century,  a 
time  when  sophisticated,  modem 
equipment  is  available  to  save  the  lives 
of  our  weamftn  It  is  for  this  reason,  Mr. 
President,  that  the  legislation  that  we 
are  introducing  today  establishes 
safety  guidelines  that  fishing  vessels 
must  follow.  They  Include  such  re- 
quirements as  emergency  position  in- 
dicatitig  radio  beacons,  lifeboats,  expo- 
sure suits,  emergency  radio  equipment, 
and  other  equipment  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  may  deem  nec- 
essary to  ensure  the  safety  of  fisher- 
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men  woiVng  on  a  variety  of  America's 
fishing  vessels. 

Fishing  is  an  American  tradition  and 
we  should  do  all  that  we  can  to  pre- 
serve the  Industry  by  helping  our  fish- 
ermen get  adequate  compensation  if 
they  are  Injured.  It  is  hard  to  believe 
that  fishermen  do  not  have  a  work- 
mens cot&pensation  system  which 
most  industries  benefit  from.  Under 
the  Jones  Act,  seamen  can  sue  vessel 
owners  for  damages  if  they  are  injured 
on  the  Job.  But  for  a  crewmember  who 
Is  temportkrily  injured  settlements  can 
take  months,  and  moreover  the  size  of 
the  settlement  is  as  unpredictable  and 
uncontrollable  as  the  elements  of  the 
sea  itself.  Therefore,  the  Commercial 
Fishing  Industry  Vessel  Safety  and 
Compenstaon  Act  of  1987  sets  up  a 
syston  of  conujensation  for  fishermen 
with  temt>orary  injuries.  Under  our 
legislatiod,  seamen  with  temporary  in- 
juries are  defined  as  individuals  who 
after  they  are  cured,  are  enable  of  re- 
turning to  their  previous  or  equivalent 
employment  They  are  prohibited 
from  bringing  civil  action  against  a 
fishing  vassel  owner  or  employer,  as 
long  as  the  employer  or  the  owner  pro- 
vides complete  medical  coverage  to  the 
fisherman  as  well  as  either  $30  a  day 
or  80  peroent  of  the  fisherman's  dally 
wage. 

Last  year  similar  legislation  was 
hotly  debated  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  then  it 
was  defeated.  A  liability  cap  which  was 
strongly  opposed  by  the  Trial  Lawyers 
of  America  was  responsible  for  its 
defeat.  I  want  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  point  out  that  this  legislation  is  not 
the  appropriate  place  for  the  product 
liability  dgbate.  Consequently,  the  cap 
has  been  itemoved  from  this  legislation 
and  moreover  if  an  individual  is  seri- 
ously injured  they  still  have  the  right 
of  action  as  defined  under  the  Jones 
Act  or  the  maritime  law. 

Insurande  costs  have  become  prohib- 
itive to  our  nation's  fishermen  and 
vessel  owners.  I  cannot  tell  you  the 
number  of  times  that  I  have  heard 
from  seamen  in  Gloucester  or  New 
Bedford,  that  the  cost  to  Insure  their 
vessel  and  crew  is  so  high,  that  they 
are  either  going  without  any  insuir- 
ance.  or  ane  forced  to  cut  back  on  their 
crew,  or  even  worse  we  not  able  to 
afford  to  fish  at  alL  This  situation 
must  be  addressed.  Our  legislation  sets 
up  a  new  accident  data  compliance 
system  for  insvirance  (»mpanies.  This 
will  offer  insurance  con4>anies  better 
informaticn  so  that  they  can  calculate 
their  premiums  more  effectively.  The 
legislation  also  offers  insurance  (x>m- 
panies  more  stability,  in  that  every 
time  a  seamen  is  injured  temporarily, 
they  cannot  turn  around  and  sue  the 
vessel  owner.  This  wiU  create  an  atr 
mosphere  in  which  insurance  (x>st8 
should  come  down  to  affordable  levels. 


Mr.  President,  this  act  will  be  re- 
ferred to  the  Commerce  Committee  of 
which  I  am  a  member.  I  look  forward 
to  participating  in  hearings  on  this 
issue  before  the  committee  in  the  up- 
coming months.  And  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  Join  with  Senator  Chaite 
and  myself  in  cosponsorlng  legislation 
that  Is  designed  to  promote  the  safety 
of  America's  fishermen. 


By  Mr.  BINOAMAN  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Doimnci): 
S.  850.  A  bill  to  amend  the  WUd  and 
Scenic  Rivers  Act  to  designate  a  seg- 
ment of  the  Rio  Chama  River  in  New 
Mexico  as  a  component  of  the  Nation- 
al WUd  and  Scenic  Rivers  System;  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources. 

UO  CHAMA  Wnj>  AND  BCEinC  RIVEX 

•  Mr.  BINOAMAN.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  rise  on  behalf  of  myself  and 
Senator  Doicxinci  to  introduce  a  bill 
of  tremendous  importance  to  the  State 
of  New  Mexico  and  to  the  enhance- 
ment of  river  resources  in  this  Nation. 
My  legislation  would  add  an  important 
new  component  to  tills  coimtry's  WUd 
and  Scenic  River  System— the  Rio 
Chama  in  northern  New  Mexico.  The 
Rio  Chama  possesses  outstanding  nat- 
ural, ecological,  and  recreational  char- 
acteristics that  deserve  to  be  protected 
under  the  WUd  and  Scenic  Rivers  Act. 

The  New  Mexico  legislature  desig- 
nated tills  portion  of  the  Rio  Chama 
as  the  State's  only  "scenic  and  pasto- 
ral river"  In  1977.  The  State  act  en- 
couraged eventual  wUd  and  scenic  des- 
ignation. I  am  pleased  to  foUow  their 
recommendation  today. 

SpecificaUy,  this  legislation  would 
add  to  the  National  WUd  and  Scenic 
River  System  a  31-mUe  section  of  the 
Rio  Chama  from  the  base  of  the  dam 
at  El  Vado  Lake  to  an  elevation  of 
6,283.5  feet,  weU  above  the  upi>er  limit 
of  the  authorized  permanent  storage 
pool  of  200,000  acre  feet  at  Abiquiu 
Reservoir. 

I  cannot  stress  enough  the  unique 
nature  of  the  Rio  Chama  ecosystem 
that  warrants  scenic  and  wUd  designa- 
tion. The  recreational  importance  of 
this  river  is  immense.  In  the  national 
river  Inventory  released  by  the  Nation- 
al PaiiL  Service  in  1982,  the  Rio 
Chama  was  said  to  be  the  most  impor- 
tant river  in  New  Mexi(»  in  terms  of 
recreational  usabiUty,  being  less  than 
3  hours  driving  time  from  three- 
fourths  of  the  State's  population. 
However,  It  has  maintained  its  remote 
and  wUd  character.  To  rafters, 
kayakers,  and  canoeists,  it  provides  un- 
paraUeled  beauty  and  tranqulUty. 
Rapicis,  whUe  not  excessively  chaUeng- 
ing,  are  present  and  lend  plenty  of  ex- 
citement amid  the  splendor  and  peace 
of  the  river  (»iiyon.  The  New  Mexico 
Department  of  Natural  Resources  has 
implemented  a  program  of  late 
summer  weekend  water  releases  from 
El  Vado  Dam,  to  help  encourage  recre- 


ational use  of  the  river.  This  action 
has  been  taken  with  the  assistance  of 
the  city  of  Albuquerque  and  with  the 
help  of  the  Middle  Rio  Grande  Con- 
servancy District  and  the  U.S.  Corps 
of  Engineers. 

Among  the  many  values  of  the  Rio 
Chama  is  the  abundance  of  riparian 
habitat  available  to  a  wide  variety  of 
wUdlife.  The  river's  banks  are  imi>or- 
tant  winter  habitats  for  bald  eagles 
and  other  bird  species.  Elk,  cougar, 
bear,  mule  deer,  coyotes,  and  other 
mammals  take  advantage  of  this  wUd 
area.  The  river  Itself  is  home  to  one  of 
the  most  prolific  rainbow  and  brown 
trout  fisheries  in  New  Mexico. 

This  section  of  river  between  El 
Vado  and  Abiquiu  is  also  an  important 
archeological  area,  including  one  site 
considered  by  many  archeologists  to 
be  the  earUest  Navajo  site  in  the 
State.  There  have  also  been  several  pa- 
leontoIogl(»l  finds  of  significance  in 
the  area.  Near  the  stretch  of  river  by 
Ghost  Ranch,  for  example,  there  have 
been  yields  of  dinosaur  bones  that  are 
among  the  oldest  in  the  world. 

This  proposal  has  overwhelming 
support  of  environmental  groups  and 
recreation  enthusiasts  across  New 
Mexico.  Many  New  Mexicans  beUeve 
that  Federal  preservation  of  the  Rio 
Chama  is  long  overdue.  On  the  basis 
of  this  river's  extraordinary  geological, 
ecological,  archeological,  and  recre- 
ational features,  I  support  wUd  and 
scenic  river  designation  for  Rio 
Chama.  I  wiU  seek  hearings  on  this 
legislation  before  the  Senate  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources  Committee  in 
order  to  receive  testimony  from  aU  in- 
terested parties.  An  identical  biU  is 
being  introduced  in  the  House  today 
by  Representatives  Bnx  Richakdsoh 
and  Manuel  Lujan.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  caref uUy  consider  this  legis- 
lation.* 

•  Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  pleased  and  honored  to  cosponsor 
this  bUl,  which  is  introduced  by  my 
good  friend  and  coUeague  [Mr.  Birga- 

MAIf]. 

I  commend  Senator  BincAiiAif  for 
his  leadership  on  this  issue,  and  for 
his  commitment — a  commitment  we 
share— to  preserve  and  enhance  the 
environment  of  New  Mexico. 

Senator  Bingaman's  bill  represents 
an  exceUent  starting  point  to  resolve  a 
very  important  issue  for  northern  New 
Mexico:  How  to  resolve  the  resources 
management  conflicts  in  the  valley  of 
the  Rio  Chama.  This  biU  provides  the 
focus  that  wiU  force  us  to  consider  al- 
ternatives for  the  best  balance  of 
these  resources. 

I  applaud  the  Senator. 

But  my  coUeagues  should  know  that 
I  have  reservations  about  some  aspects 
of  this  approach,  reservations  that  are 
shared  by  New  Mexico's  Gov.  Garrey 
Carruthers.  I  wUl  clarify  these  con- 
cerns for  the  benefit  of  the  Senate. 


The  Chama  Canyon  is  one  of  the 
Jewels  of  New  Mexico.  I  favor  desig- 
nating a  significant  segment  of  the 
Rio  Chama  as  wUd  and  scenic,  to  pro- 
tect these  waters  for  future  generar 
tions. 

In  my  mind.  Uttle  controversy  exists 
over  the  desirabiUty  to  designate  as 
wUd  and  scenic  that  portion  of  the 
river  that  Ues  above  the  elevation  of 
6.353  feet.  That  is  the  elevation  at  the 
very  top  of  any  potential  reservoir 
that  could  be  impounded  behind  Abi- 
quiu Dam.  Such  a  wUd  and  scenic  des- 
ignation would  assure  that  27%  mUea 
of  river  downstream  from  El  Vado 
Dam  woiUd  be  declared  and  protected 
forever  as  wUd  and  scenic. 

Where  my  concerns  rest  are  the  next 
4  mUes  downriver,  involving  a  drop  of 
69  V^  feet.  The  potential  ti»Mdg«»tJnn  m 
the  bill  of  wUd  and  scenic  status  for 
the  stretch  between  6,353  feet  and 
6,283.5  feet.  I  am  also  concerned  over 
the  next  1.7  mUes,  and  48.5  feet  of 
drop,  down  to  6.235  feet.  Under  the 
biU  being  Introduced  today,  the  latter 
segment  woiUd  be  set  aside  to  be  man- 
aged by  the  Departments  of  the  Inte- 
rior and  Agriculture  for  purposes  simi- 
lar to  a  wUd  and  scenic  river. 

The  problem  is  overlap. 

The  Rio  Chama  is  a  wonderful  area 
for  white-water  rafting.  But  a  Federal 
dam.  Abiquiu  Dam,  exists  that  could— 
and  I  stress,  (x>uld— Impound  water  up 
to  an  elevation  of  6,353  feet.  Thus,  all 
that  i>ortion  of  the  Chama  down  to 
6,235  feet— a  drop  of  118  feet  over  5.7 
mUes— Ues  whoUy  within  the  potential 
reservoir  of  this  Corps  of  EIngineers  fa- 
culty. 

In  arid  New  Mexico,  is  it  wise  policy 
to  prevent  forever  the  use  of  an  existr 
Ing  reservoir  up  to  its  potential,  to 
limit  the  use  to,  at  best,  less  than  half 
its  potential? 

Some  wiU  argue  that  alternatives 
exist.  Sure  they  do.  But  if— and  I 
stress  the  word  if— the  i>otential  is 
needed  someday  in  the  future, 
woulcin't  It  be  wiser  to  use  Abiquiu  to 
its  fuUest,  rather  than  buUding  an- 
other dam  and  reservoir  on  another 
river  in  the  Rio  Grande  basin? 

I  am  not  certain  of  the  answer,  but 
we  ought  to  have  the  option  of  consid- 
ering more  storage  at  Abiquiu,  not 
locking  it  away  behind  an  impregnable 
waU  caUed  wUd  and  scenic. 

We  cannot  know  today,  in  1987,  what 
is  the  best  answer.  But  this  biU  would 
limit  our  choices  in  the  future. 

Before  closing,  I  need  to  provide 
some  further  explanation  on  the  four 
basic  comix>nents  of  the  corps  reser- 
voir 

First,  there  Is  an  existing  sediment 
pool  of  52,580  acre-feet.  This  backs  the 
reservoir  to  a  point  weU  below  any  po- 
tential wUd  and  scenic  designation  or 
management. 

Second,  the  corps  has  authority,  pro- 
vided specifically  by  Coiwress  in  1981, 
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It  wUl  emphasize  2-  and  4-year  pro- 
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to  itore  300,000  acre-feet  of  water 
tram  the  San  Juan/Chama  project, 
water  that  AlbuquierQue  and  other 
nomimmltlea  hav«  bought  and  paid 
for.  Added  to  the  aedlment  pool,  this 
uae,  which  tn  the  lava  must  not  inter- 
fere with  other  purposes  of  Abiquiu. 
backs  the  permanent  pool  to  an  eleva- 
tion of  6;tt3.7  feet.  Again,  no  problem. 
At  this  elevation,  we  have  a  reservoir 
nontalntag  2Sa.S80  acre-feet— 200.000 
acre-feet  of  San  Juan-Chama  water 
for  AlhUQuerque,  phu  52,580  acre-feet 
for  the  sediment  jxxtl. 

But  at  this  elevation,  not  a  cup  of 
water  has  been  held  back  to  protect 
W»pal>ola  and  other  communities 
downrtrer  from  floodinc.  as  required 
by  law.  The  corps  is  authorized  to 
store,  for  flood  control,  another 
502.000  acre-feet  of  water.  When 
added  to  the  other  two  purposes,  this 
ba^s  the  reservoir  to  elevation  6.307 
feet,  creating  a  reservoir  containing 
754.580  acre-feet. 

But  these  three  uses,  added  togeth- 
er, push  the  reservoir  1  mile  onto  the 
statutory  wild  and  scenic  river  in  this 
bilL 

Which  use  prevails,  storage  or  raft- 
ing? I  assume  the  wild  and  scenic  pur- 
pose would.  And  that,  even  under  ex- 
isting law.  could  prove  troublesome  in 
a  year  of  unusually  heavy  flooding. 

That  is  what  we  have  now:  Total  au- 
thorised storage  of  754,580  acre-feet. 
Yet,  Abiquiu  has  an  actual  capacity  of 
1.238.000  acre-feet. 

Thus,  the  reservoir,  as  it  exists 
today,  has  a  remaining,  unauthorized 
potoitlal  for  storing  another  483,420 
acre-feet  of  water. 

Let  us  be  clear,  there  is  no  le^al  au- 
thority whatsoever— and  probably  no 
demand,  currently— for  that  unused 
ci^Mcity. 

But  it  remains  there  for  the  taking. 
And  In  a  water-short  area,  such  as 
New  Mexico,  I  am  concerned  that  this 
legislation  would  prevent  that  use  for- 
ever. 

For  Instance,  there  has  been  discus- 
sion of  the  benefits  of  shifting  50,000 
acre-feet  of  water  into  Abiquiu  from 
Elephant  Butte  Reservoir  down- 
stream. This  would  provide  flood-con- 
trol capacity,  not  now  authorized,  in 
Elephant  Butte  tn  order  to  protect 
Truth  or  Consequences,  NM. 

Such  stomge  would  push  the  pool 
bade  to  6.313  feet,  IM  miles  into  the 
wild  and  scenic  river.  Do  we  want  to 
preclude  that  torvietf 

Albuquerque,  or  some  other  city,  a 
decade  hence,  may  wish  to  store,  say. 
100,000  additional  acre-feet  at  Abi- 
quiu. cresting  a  reservoir  containing  a 
total  of  904,580  acre-feet.  That  would 
raise  the  potential  m>»<TniiTin  level  of 
the  reservoir  to  6.323.5  feet.  Do  we 
want  to  preclude  that  forever? 

None  of  these  potential  uses  need 
conflict  with  river  rafting.  The  flood 
control  storage  is  temporary,  and  only 
a  small   percentage   is   used   yearly. 


With  Uttle  likely  additional  demand 
for  storage  any  time  soon,  river  rafting 
will  obtain  a  run  of  the  river,  maybe 
forever.  But  do  we  want  to  preclude  al- 
ternatives forever? 

Another  question  exists  that  compli- 
cates the  issue.  This  involves  the 
safety  of  Abiquiu  Dam,  in  the  event  of 
a  major  earthquake  at  the  damsite. 
The  corps  declares  that  the  dam  is  ab- 
solutely safe.  Others  question  this, 
particularly  if  there  is  additional  stor- 
age. 

Prudence  dictates  that  $1.3  million 
be  qpent  on  trenching  tests  to  assure 
the  safety  of  the  dam,  in  the  event  of 
a  decision  to  add  any  storage  at  some 
point  in  the  future. 

So  river  rafters  have  another  protec- 
tion against  new  storage  backing  onto 
their  rapids. 

The  real  issue.  Mr.  President,  is 
what  happens  if  we  declare  this  por- 
tion of  the  river  as  wild  and  scenic? 
How  hard  will  that  be  to  undo,  if  we 
need  to  use  it  for  storage  later?  I  am 
convinced  that  attempting  to  imdo  a 
wild  and  scenic  designation  will  prove 
an  impossible  task. 

So  we  ought  to  face  the  question 
now:  Will  it  be  better  in  the  future  to 
store  water  at  Abiquiu,  or  would  it  be 
smarter  to  develop  a  new  site  else- 
where in  the  State?  A  new  dam  hold- 
ing 483,000  acre-feet  of  water  would  be 
a  mighty  big  dam  and  reservoir,  with 
mighty  big  environmental  impacts. 

To  assure  that  we  have  a  full  discus- 
sion on  this  issue,  I  expect  to  discuss 
with  my  colleagues  some  alternatives, 
ones  that  would  assure  full  wild  and 
scenic  above  the  maximum  Abiquiu 
pool,  with  practical  wild  and  scenic  op- 
erations below. 

That  may  prove  the  best  solution  to 
a  difficult  and  important  issue.* 


By  Mr.  GRAHAM  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Bradley,  Mr.  Chiles,  Mr. 
DoDD,     Mr.     Dole,     and     Mr. 
Kerry): 
S.  851.  A  biU  to  provide  Federal  fi- 
nancial assistance  to  States  offering 
scholarships  to  financially  needy  stu- 
dents  from   certain   Latin   American 
and    Caribbean    countries,    and    for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

INTSR-AMERICAN  SCHOLARSHIF  P/UtTNERSHIP 
ACT 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  has  just  spent  over  a  week  de- 
bating the  question  of  Contra  aid, 
whether  or  not  each  of  us  is  support- 
ive of  the  Contra  effort,  we  are  all  in 
agreement  on  two  key  points:  It's  clear 
the  tJnited  States  now  has  an  opportu- 
nity for  a  newly  defined  and  sustained 
relationship  with  the  countries  of  Cen- 
tral America  luid  the  Caribbean  Basin; 
we  cannot  base  that  relationship  on  a 
single  tactic— a  comprehensive  and 
broad-based  foreign  policy  must  ac- 
knowledge o\a  historical,  cultural,  po- 


litical, and  economic  ties  as  well  as  dip- 
lomatic tnd  military  options. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing 
today  is  another  important  component 
of  a  comprehensive  U.S.  policy  in  Cen- 
tral America. 

I  am  pleased  that  Senators  Bradlky, 
Chiles,  Dodd.  Dole,  and  Kerry  are  co- 
sponsoring  this  bill. 

The  Inter-American  Scholarship 
Partnersiilp  Act  provides  scholarships 
for  bright,  young  students  from  poor 
families  in  the  Caribbean  Basin  Initia- 
tive nations  to  universities  and  col- 
leges in  the  United  States. 

It  increases  the  total  money  avail- 
able for  Caribbean  scholarships  by 
matching  Federal  fimds  with  State 
and  private  sector  donations.  The  stu- 
dents and  target  areas  for  study  are 
identified  by  the  government  of  the 
developing  nation. 

The  Inter-American  Scholarship 
Partnership  Act  will  expand  current 
Americaa  scholarships  in  the  Caribbe- 
an/Central American  region  by  42  per- 
cent in  the  next  5  years— ultimately 
pushing  us  past  the  scholarship  goal 
of  10,000  students  recommended  by 
the  1984  Kissinger  report  on  Central 
America. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  insert  in  the  Record 
that  section  of  the  Kissinger  Commis- 
sion report  which  recommends  region- 
al scholarships. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  As  follows: 

Excerpts  prom  trk  National  Bipastisiah 
COMtiissiON  ON  Central  Amzrica 

A  major  shortcoming  of  past  U.S.  educa- 
tional ajsstetance  has  been  Insufficient  sup- 
port for  Central  American  universities  and 
university  students.  By  contrast,  higher 
education  Is  Increasingly  a  major  focus  of 
the  efforts  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  Cuba  In 
the  regloa  According  to  USIA.  total  Soviet, 
Eastern  Europe,  and  Cuban  university 
scholarsh^  to  Central  Americans  reached 
7,500  In  1182,  representing  a  seven-fold  In- 
crease over  the  last  five  years.  By  compari- 
son, in  1992  only  391  Central  American  stu- 
dents were  supported  In  this  country  by 
U.S.  government  sponsored  scholarships. 
Overall  Central  American  enrollment  in 
U.S.  universities  was  around  7,200.  Never- 
theless, such  educational  opportunities  in 
the  Unite4  States  are  generally  limited  to 
students  from  families  with  relatively  high 
Incomes.  The  targeting  of  students  from 
lower  Income  families  and  the  large  number 
of  goventment  scholarships  distinguish 
Cuban  and  Soviet  educational  strategy  from 
that  of  th0  United  States. 

In  all  central  Amolcan  countries,  politi- 
cal and  academic  leaders  emphasized  the 
long-run  cost  of  having  so  many  of  Central 
America's  potential  future  leaders— especial- 
ly those  ffom  disadvantaged  backgrounds- 
educated  in  Soviet  Bloc  countries.  We  agree 
that  a  major  Initiative  is  needed  and  should 
be  an  essential  part  of  a  comprehensive  de- 
velopment effort. 

Thus.  w«  recommend  a  program  of  10.000 
government-sponsored  scholarships  to  being 
Central  American  students  to  the  United 
SUtes. 


The  United  States  should  provide  S.OOO 
four  to  six  year  univeralty  acholarshlps  and 
5,000  two  to  four  year  vocational-technical 
acbolanhipa.  Admittedly,  this  is  an  ambi- 
tious program  compared  both  to  current  ef- 
forts and  to  the  500  acholarshliM  anticipated 
under  the  CBI.  Nevertheless,  it  Is  Impera- 
tive to  offer  young  Central  Americans  the 
opportunity  to  study  in  the  United  States, 
both  to  improve  the  range  and  quality  of 
educational  alternatives  and  to  buUd  lasting 
links  between  Central  America  and  the 
United  States. 

We  suggest  that  such  a  program  Involve 
the  following  elements: 

Careful  targeting  to  encourage  participa- 
tion by  young  people  from  all  social  and 
economic  classes. 

Maintenance  of  existing  admission  stand- 
ards—which has  sometimes  been  a  barrier  in 
the  past— by  providing  Intensive  E^lish 
and  other  training  as  part  of  the  program. 

Mechanisms  to  encourage  graduates  to 
return  to  their  home  countries  after  com- 
pleting their  education,  perhaps  by  provid- 
ing part  of  the  educational  support  in  the 
form  of  loans  and  linking  forgiveness  of 
loans  to  their  return. 

Arrangements  by  which  the  Central 
American  coimtries  bear  some  of  the  cost  of 
the  program. 

The  availability  of  at  least  100  to  200  of 
these  scholarships  to  mid-career  public  serv- 
ice officials  and  a  further  100  for  University 
faculty  exclianges. 

We  are  aware  that  such  a  program  may  be 
viewed  as  too  expensive  and  too  dramatic. 
Experts  have  testified  to  the  Commission 
that  once  in  place,  such  a  large-scale  pro- 
gram would  cost  about  $100  million.  Be- 
cause of  the  Important  Implications  which 
the  training  of  a  country's  future  leaders 
has  on  Its  political  development,  we  believe 
this  would  represent  a  sound  Investment  of 
U.S.  assistance  funds.  We  hope  that  such  a 
program  would  be  supplemented  by  signifi- 
cant private  sector  efforts.  U.S.  universities, 
faced  with  declining  enrollmoits,  wlU  have 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  places  by  1090 
and  could  readily  accommodate  these  stu- 
dents in  existing  programs.  The  imlverslties 
would  themselves  benefit  from  attracting 
additional  Central  American  students  to 
their  campuses. 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  Mr.  President,  by 
1992,  using  a  combination  of  50  per- 
cent of  the  agency  for  International 
development's  designated  scholarship 
money  and  50  percent  funding  from 
States,  private  business  and  individ- 
uals, we  will  have  approximately  8,000 
students  in  the  program. 

That  is  in  addition  to  the  thousands 
of  Caribbean/Central  American  stu- 
dents AID  will  continue  to  sponsor 
separately  under  its  own  programs 
with  the  remaining  50  percent  of  its 
scholarship  money. 

The  students  funded  by  the  Intera- 
merican  Scholarship  Partnership  Act 
will  be  immersed  in  a  full  American 
experience— living  and  studying  here 
until  they  complete  a  professional  aca- 
demic program. 

The  act  will  create  a  shared  public/ 
private  investment  by  matching  Feder- 
al foreign  aid  money  with  State  alloca- 
tions and  in  kind  and  cash  donations 
from  American  and  Caribbean  busi- 
ness and  private  citizens. 


It  will  emphasize  2-  and  4-year  pro- 
grams which  will  graduate  qualified 
professionals  and  expose  foreign  stu- 
dents to  everyday  Americans— and  to 
everyday  American  values. 

It  will  meet  the  developmental  needs 
of  regional  trading  partners  as  identi- 
fied by  those  governments  which 
choose  to  participate  in  the  program. 

It  recognizes  our  regional  interde- 
pendence and  common  interests— and 
it  counters  the  strong  influence  of  an 
aggressive  Soviet-Cuban  scholarship 
program  in  the  Caribbean  Basin. 

It  demonstrates  our  dedication  to 
peace  and  prosperity  in  our  own  hemi- 
sphere and  expands  our  foreign  policy 
agenda  to  include  positive  goals. 

What  is  unique  about  this  program— 
what  makes  it  different  from  other 
student  aid  and  scholarshii>s  currently 
offered  by  the  United  States— is  that 
State  and  private  money  is  used  to 
expand  the  impact  of  existing  Federal 
dollars.  The  number  of  students 
served  is  greater. 

And  most  important— the  emphasis 
in  this  program  is  on  a  balance  of  aca- 
demics and  acculturation— on  the  en- 
coiu-agement  of  a  close  relationship  of 
the  American  experience  to  the  class- 
room experience — on  a  high  level  of 
direct  involvement  in  the  program  and 
the  student's  well-being  by  the  State, 
by  the  community,  by  the  Americans 
these  students  live  and  study  with. 

The  young  people  studying  here  for 
2  to  4  years  are  free  to  observe  and 
participate  in  American  life — to  see  us 
as  we  really  are— to  make  friends  and 
meet  future  business  partners  and 
form  lasting  ties. 

We  are  not  offering  propaganda  or 
ideology.  We  are  offering  a  free  and 
open  society,  democratic  institutions, 
individual  rights  and  American  hospi- 
tality and  enterprise.  Those  things  can 
be  as  important  for  a  future  business 
or  political  leader  to  take  home  as  a 
degree. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  understood 
the  powerful,  dual  nature  of  scholar- 
ships for  higher  education.  The  best 
information  available  to  us  is  from 
1985.  In  that  year  Soviet  Union,  Its 
eastern  bloc  satellites,  and  Cuba  of- 
fered between  10,000  and  14,000  schol- 
arships to  Central  American  and  Car- 
ibbean students. 

Unfortunately,  we  do  not  have  fully 
compatible  data  about  educational  ef- 
forts in  our  region  by  the  Soviet 
Union— or  by  the  United  States.  But 
the  nimibers  we  do  have  are  sufficient 
to  underscore  the  severity  of  the  prob- 
lem. 

In  one  country  alone,  Costa  Rica, 
the  Soviets  bloc  supplied  1,635  scholar- 
ships in  1985.  In  that  same  year  the 
United  States  awarded  43. 

In  Panama,  where  the  canal  is  vital 
to  our  national  security  and  to  free 
shipping  lanes,  the  Soviets  gave  at 
least  1,000  student  scholarships  in 
1985.  Some  of  those  students  studied 


inland  waterways  management  in 
Russia. 

With  all  of  oMi  concern  for  and  his- 
toric relationship  with  Panama— we 
gave  only  67  scholarships  to  Panamlan 
students  in  1985. 

We  cannot  afford  to  give  up  a  com- 
petitive advantage  in  a  region  of  such 
proximity  and  potentially  valuable 
trading  partners.  If  we  want  strong 
and  stable  democracies  in  our  hemi- 
sphere we  have  to  nurture  the  demo- 
cratic spirit  and  ideals  of  our  neigh- 
bors. 

There  are  built-in  Incentives  In  the 
program  for  the  students  to  return 
home  at  the  completion  of  their  stud- 
ies. The  scholarships  are  contingent 
on  the  student's  return.  In  any  other 
case  they  are  counted  as  loans  to  be 
repaid.  The  students  are  selected  for 
their  potential  contribution  to  their 
society.  They  are  middle  class  and 
poor  students  who  would  have  no 
other  chance  to  go  on  to  college  after 
high  school. 

The  private  sector  of  the  home 
country  is  enlisted  to  offer  intern- 
ships, apprenticeships,  and  Jobs  to  re- 
turning students. 

The  program  gives  them  a  future  In 
their  own  country— and  it  begins  to 
build  relationships  for  us  with  an  edu- 
cated middle  class. 

The  United  States  must  view  Central 
America  and  the  Caribbean  as  a  key 
region  in  which  we  need  to  have  a  long 
term,  sustained  impact.  There  is  no 
lietter  way  to  do  that  than  through  In- 
fluencing those  who  will  be  the  lead- 
ers. 

These  countries  need  people  who 
have  the  skills  we  can  give  them  as  a 
critical  factor  in  their  economic  devel- 
opment. 

Mr.  President,  the  program  I  have 
outlined  has  existed  in  norlda  since 
1984  and  provides  us  with  a  laboratory 
of  experience  and  a  basis  of  optimism 
that  the  same  program  can  work  well 
on  a  national  level. 

Florida's  Inter-American  Schcdaishlp 
Program  began  in  1984  with  an  alloca- 
tion from  the  State  legislature  for 
$150,000.  By  1985  we  had  increased 
that  allocation  to  $300,000  and  created 
a  foundation  to  attract  matching 
funds  from  private  business  and  con- 
cerned Floridlans  who  were  interested 
in  the  high-quality,  long-term  develop- 
ment of  the  region. 

There  are  currently  25  student  par- 
ticipants in  Florida's  Interamerlcan 
Scholarship  Program.  They  represent 
island  nations  and  Central  American 
nations.  They  are  studying  at  nine 
Florida  schools— everything  from  agri- 
business to  computer  sciences— to  in- 
dustrial engineering  to  ecology.  They 
are  elementary  education  majors  and 
business  administration  majors  and 
animal  science  majors. 

The  spirit  and  success  of  the  pro- 
gram is  typified  by  the  first  student 
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■eleeted  for  a  Kholanhlp.  a  young 
man  named  Matthew  Carrette. 

Utader  Florida's  program,  Matthew 
Carrette  ii  in  his  third  year  of  con- 
struction management  at  the  Universi- 
ty of  norida  in  Oainesvllle. 

Matthew  is  frran  Ctomlnlca,  an  east- 
em  Caribbean  island-nation  with  a 
strong  democratic  i>arliamentary  gov- 
ernment and  an  urgent  need  for  infra- 
structure. In  1979  and  again  in  1980, 
hunicanee  slammed  into  Dominica 
and  destroyed  housing  and  public 
buHdlngs.  The  roof  of  the  hospital  in 
the  caidtal  was  blown  off.  The  damage 
was  devastating. 

When  Matthew  returns  to  Dominica 
next  year  he  will  bring  with  him  valu- 
aUe  skUls  in  rebuilding  Dominica  and 
valuable  friendships  for  building  and 
keeping  ties  with  the  people  of  Flori- 
da. The  Floridians  who  have  known 
Mathew  while  he  studied  here  have 
been  enriched  by  contact  with  another 
culture  and  a  bright,  dedicated  young 
man  who  wiU  make  a  difference  in  his 
world. 

Our  own  interest  in  this  region  is  not 
to  be  discounted.  We  need  to  have  the 
future  political  and  business  leaders 
who  are  both  strong  representatives  of 
their  own  countries— and  strong  allies 
of  the  United  States. 

We  cannot  abdicate  to  go  along  al- 
lowing the  Soviets  and  their  Cuban 
satellite  the  dominant  position  for 
long  range  strategy  for  friendship  and 
progress  In  our  hemisphere. 

Recent  events  have  underscored  the 
urgency  for  a  comprehensive  regional 
foreign  policy,  to  promote  develop- 
ment, friendship,  and  democracy  in 
our  hemisphere— we  can  begin  with 
education. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Raooas. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RcooBD,  as  follows: 

&8S1 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Honae  of 
Bepreaentativet  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congre*a  aaaembled, 

SHOKTTITLK 

SacnoR  1.  Thla  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Inter-American  Scholarship  Partnership 
Act". 


stA- 


ornrBPOsx 


Sic.  3.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  en- 
coorase  the  establishment  of  partnerships 
between  State  sovemments,  universities, 
community  coUeget,  and  businesses  to  sup- 
port acholanhips  for  talented,  economically 
deserving  studenta  from  Latin  America  and 
the  Caribbean  to  study  in  the  United  SUtes 
in  order  to— 

(1)  improve  the  diversity  and  quality  of 
educattonal  opportunities  for  students  of 
limited  financial  means  for  students  from 
tbia  region: 

(2)  aarist  these  countries  In  their  develop- 
ment efforts  by  providing  training  and  edu- 
cational avistance  to  persons  who  can  help 
addrcas  tlieir  soda!  and  economic  needs: 

(3)  expand  opportunities  for  croas-cultural 
studies  and  exchanges  and  Improve  the  ex- 


change of  understanding  and  principles  of 
dem€)cracy; 

(4)  promote  positive  and  productive  rela- 
tionships between  the  United  States  and  its 
neighbor  countries  in  the  Latin  American 
and  Caribbean  regions; 

(SI  give  added  visibility  and  focus  to  the 
"scholarship  diplomacy"  efforts  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  leveraging  monies  avail- 
able for  this  purpose  by  developing  partner- 
ships between  Federal,  State,  and  local  gov- 
emaent  and  business  communities;  and 

(6)  promote  community  involvement  with 
the  scholarship  program  as  a  tool  for  broad- 
ening and  strengthening  the  "American  ex- 
perience" for  foreign  students. 

DErmrTioNS 
Sac.  3.  As  used  in  this  Act— 

(1)  the  term  "Governor"  means  the  chief 
executive  of  any  State; 

(2)  the  term  "eligible  country"  means  any 
country  of  the  Caribbean  basin  region 
whicii  is  designated  by  the  President  as  a 
benetflclary  country  pursuant  to  the  Carib- 
bean Basin  Economic  Recovery  Act; 

(3)  the  term  "Institution  of  higher  educa- 
tion" has  the  same  meaning  given  that  term 
by  section  1201(a)  of  the  Higher  Education 
Act  Of  1965; 

(4)  the  term  "Administrator"  means  the 
Administrator  of  the  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development;  and 

(5)  the  term  "State"  means  each  of  the 
several  States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  Guam, 
American  Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands,  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands,  and 
the  Commonwealth  of  the  Northern  Mari- 
ana Islands. 

PROGRAM  AnraOEIZED 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  Administrator  is  author- 
ized to  make  grants  to  States  to  pay  the 
Federal  share  of  the  cost  of  activities  de- 
scribed in  section  5(a). 

(bKl)  Subject  to  paragraph  (2),  of  the 
funds  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
carry  out  chapter  1  of  part  I  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961  (relating  to  develop- 
ment assistance)  and  chapter  4  of  part  II  of 
such  Act  (relating  to  the  economic  support 
fund),  the  following  amounts  shall  be  avail- 
able only  to  carry  out  the  activities  de- 
scribed In  section  5(a)  for  the  respective 
fiscal  years: 

(A)  For  the  fiscal  year  1988,  $3,000,000. 

(B)  For  the  fiscal  year  1989,  $10,000,000. 

(C)  For  the  fiscal  year  1990,  $14,000,000. 

(D)  For  the  fiscal  year  1991.  $19,000,000. 

(E)  For  the  fiscal  year  1992,  $24,000,000. 
(2)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 

of  law,  funds  allocated  under  paragraph  (1) 
shall  remain  available  until  expended. 

(cHD  Beginning  on  October  1,  1987,  there 
are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  $7,500,000 
for  necessary  expenses  to  administer  the  ac- 
tivities authorized  by  this  Act,  of  which 
amoont^- 

(A>  $5,000,000  shall  be  avaUable  only  for 
payments  to  the  States  during  their  first  24 
months  of  participation  in  an  approved  pro- 
gram under  this  Act  in  order  to  facilitate 
the  development  of  the  program  In  such 
States:  and 

(B)  $2,500,000  shall  be  available  only  to 
carry  out  section  5(d)  and  for  operating  ex- 
penses Incurred  by  the  Administrator  In  car- 
rying out  this  Act. 

(2)  No  State  may  receive  more  than 
$50,000  during  any  12-month  period  under 
paragraph  (1)(A). 

(3)  Funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  this 
subsection  are  authorized  to  remain  avail- 
able until  expended. 


AUTHoaizxD  Acnvims 


Sec.  5.  (aXl)  Each  State  receiving  a  grant 
under  this  Act  shall  use  such  grant  in  any 
fiscal  yestr  only  for  higher  education  pro- 
grams and  activities  described  in  this  subsec- 
tion. 

(2)(A)<I)  Subject  to  subparagraph  (B), 
grants  under  this  subsection  shall  be  used 
for  payment  In  full  of  scholarships  for  four- 
year  baccalaureate  degree  programs,  for 
five-year  undergraduate  degree  programs, 
or  for  one-  or  two-year  training  programs  in 
study  areas  related  to  the  critical  develop- 
ment nee4s  of  the  students'  respective  coun- 
tries, including  agriculture  (particularly 
tropical  agriculture),  education,  public  and 
small  business  administration,  health  and 
related  selvices.  civil  and  architectural  engi- 
neering, communications  technologies, 
social  and  political  sciences,  and  vocational 
and  technical  skills. 

(U)  For  purposes  of  this  subparagraph,  a 
four-year  baccalaureate  degree  program  or  a 
five-year  undergraduate  degree  program 
shiai  be  (ieemed  to  include,  if  necessary,  an 
additloiuL]  3  semesters  for  Intensive  traJiiing 
In  the  English  language. 

(Ill)  No  scholarship  funds  made  avaUable 
under  tills  Act  may  be  used  before  August  1, 
1988. 

(B)  Areas  for  study  by  students  from  an 
eligible  country  may  be  limited  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator after  consultation  with  appro- 
priate representatives  of  the  government  of 
such  couatry  and  with  the  United  States 
chief  of  diplomatic  mission  to  such  country. 

(b)  Wherever  appropriate,  each  State  re- 
ceiving a  grant  under  this  Act  shall  encour- 
age the  private  sector  to  offer  internships  or 
other  opportunities  consistent  with  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act  to  students  receiving  schol- 
arships uilder  this  Act. 

(c)  To  encourage  students  to  use  their 
education  or  training  In  their  countries  of 
origin,  each  scholarship  pursuant  to  this 
section  shall  be  in  the  form  of  a  loan  with 
all  repayment  to  X>e  forgiven  upon  the  stu- 
dent's prompt  return  to  his  or  her  country 
of  origin  for  a  period  which  Is  at  least  one 
year  longer  than  the  period  spent  studying 
in  the  United  States.  If  the  student  is  grant- 
ed asylum  in  the  United  States  pursuant  to 
section  208  of  the  Immigration  and  Nation- 
ality Act  or  is  admitted  to  the  United  States 
as  a  refugee  pursuant  to  section  207  of  that 
Act,  half  of  the  repayment  shall  be  forgiv- 
en. 

(d)  The  Administrator  shall  make  avail- 
able, upon  request,  technical  assistance  to 
the  States  to  facilitate  the  implementation 
of  the  program  described  In  ttiis  Act. 

(e)  The  Congress  hereby  encourages  pri- 
vate and  voluntary  organizations  concerned 
with  the  program  established  by  tills  Act  to 
coordinate  their  efforts  on  a  national  level 
to  promote  and  develop  the  program. 

EUGiBitrrY  Am  selection  op  scrolars 
Sec.  6.  (S)  An  Individual  may  only  be  eligi- 
ble for  a  scholarship  imder  this  Act  If  such 
individual^ 

(1)  Is  a  national  of  an  eligible  country  and 
is  admissible  Into  the  United  States: 

(2)  is  financially  needy  or  socially  or  eco- 
nomically disadvantaged,  as  determined 
Jointly  by  the  Administrator  and  appropri- 
ate representatives  of  the  government  of 
the  eligible  country; 

(3)  is  not  currently  studying  in  the  United 
States  or  has  not  studied  In  the  United 
States  during  the  preceding  12  months; 

(4)  demiHistrates  academic  potential  in  ac- 
quisition 9f  a  baccalaureate  degree  or  other 
postsecontery  certificate  and  is  eligible  for 


acceptance  at  the  respective  State's  institu- 
tions (including  satisfying  ^propriate 
standard  test  requirements,  depending  upon 
native  language); 

(5)  Is  eligible  for  enrollment  in  an  institu- 
tion where  the  program  study  is  being  of- 
fered; 

(6)  displays  leadership  potential;  and 

(7)  has  demonstrated  a  willingness  to 
return  to  his  home  country  upon  comple- 
tion of  the  program  of  study  by  agreeing  to 
the  repayment  penalty  described  in  section 
5(c). 

(b)  Recipients  of  scholarship  assistance 
under  tills  Act  shall  continue  to  receive 
such  scholarship  payments  only  during  such 
periods  as  the  State  coordinating  agency 
finds  that  the  recipient  is— 

(1)  enrolled  as  a  full-time  student  in  an  ac- 
credited postsecondary  Institution; 

(2)  maintaining  a  cumulative  grade  point 
average  of  2.0  on  a  4.0  scale  or  its  equiva- 
lent; and 

(3)  meeting  such  other  conditions  as  have 
been  specified  in  a  contract  between  the  re- 
cipient and  the  State. 

(c)(1)  The  Administrator  shall  establish 
uniform  criteria  for  selection  of  eligible  in- 
dividuals under  this  section. 

(2)  In  establishing  the  criteria  under  para- 
graph (1),  the  Administrator  shall  consult 
with  appropriate  representatives  of  the  gov- 
ernments of  the  eligible  countries. 

(d)  Any  student  applying  for  a  scholarship 
funded  under  this  Act  shaU  submit,  under 
such  procedures  as  the  Administrator  shall 
determine,  documents  which  Include— 

(1)  secondary  school  transcripts  and  proof 
of  a  secondary  school  degree; 

(2)  a  cover  letter  expressing  Interest  in 
studying  In  the  United  States  In  the  speci- 
fied area  of  study; 

(3)  proof  of  relevant  examination  scores; 

(4)  proof  of  student's  economic  and  social 
eligibility;  and 

(5)  proof  of  the  health  status  of  the  indi- 
vidual. 

STATE  APPLICATIONS 

Sec.  7.  (a)(1)  Any  State  which  desires  to 
receive  a  grant  under  tills  Act,  shall, 
through  the  Governor  of  the  State,  submit 
an  application  to  the  Administrator,  at  such 
time  and  in  such  manner,  and  accompanied 
by  such  additional  information,  as  the  Ad- 
nilnlstrator  may  reasonably  require. 

(2)  Such  application  shall  be  prepared  in 
cooperation  with  institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation within  the  State  and  with  the  private 
sector  and  voluntary  organizations. 

(b)  The  Administrator  may  approve  an  ap- 
plication under  this  Act  only  if  the  i^jplica- 
tion— 

(1)  designates  the  State  coordinating 
agency  or  unit  selected  by  the  Governor  to 
supervise  the  activities  for  which  assistance 
imder  this  Act  is  sought; 

(2)  describes  In  full  the  program  for  which 
a  grant  under  this  Act  Is  sought  and  pro- 
vides assurances  that  such  program  furthers 
the  purposes  of  this  Act; 

(3)  describes  the  procedures  which  the 
State  proposes  to  use  in  selection  of  stu- 
dents for  scholarships  under  this  Act  and 
provides  assurances  that  the  eligibility  re- 
quirements and  selection  criteria  under  sec- 
tion 6  will  l>e  met; 

(4)  describes  the  manner  In  which  scholar- 
ships by  the  States  will  be  aUocated  among 
institutions  of  higher  education  within  the 
State  and  provides  assurances  that  equita- 
ble consideration  will  be  given  to  eligible 
students  and  Institutions  of  lilgher  educa- 
tion applying  for  participation  in  the  pro- 
gram; 
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(5)  provides  assurances  that  a  private  or- 
ganization within  the  State.  In  partnership 
with  the  State  coordinating  agency,  will— 

(A)  organize  fimdraising  efforts,  and  will 
raise  funds,  including  in-kind  contributions, 
for  the  non-Federal  share  of  the  program 
for  which  a  grant  is  sought  from  Federal 
sources; 

(B)  encourage  community  support  and  in- 
volvement in  the  program  authorized  by 
this  Act;  and 

(C)  provide,  wherever  practicable,  actual 
work  activities  for  students  receiving  schol- 
arships under  this  Act; 

(6)  provides  assurances  that  the  State  will 
pay  the  non -Federal  share  of  the  program 
for  which  a  grant  is  sought  from  Federal 
sources; 

(7)  provides  assurances  that,  for  any  fiscal 
year  after  the  fiscal  year  in  which  the  grant 
was  made,  not  more  than  10  percent  of  the 
grant  shall  be  available  to  defray  adminis- 
trative expenses:  and 

(8)  provides  such  additional  assurances  as 
the  Administrator  determines  to  be  essen- 
tial to  ensure  compliance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act. 

PAYlfENT,  FEDERAL  SHARS  LIMITATION 

Sec.  8.  (a)(1)  The  Administrator  shall  pay 
to  each  State  having  an  application  ap- 
proved imder  section  7  the  Federal  share  of 
the  cost  of  activities  described  In  the  ^pli- 
cation. 

(2)  The  Federal  share— 

(A)  for  the  first  year  for  which  a  State  re- 
ceives payments  under  section  5(a)  shall  be 
70  percent; 

(B)  for  the  second  such  year  shall  be  70 
percent; 

(C)  for  the  third  such  year  stiall  be  60  per- 
cent; 

(D)  for  the  fourth  such  year  shall  be  60 
percent;  and 

(E)  for  the  fifth  such  year  shall  be  50  per- 
cent. 

(3)  The  non-Federal  share  of  payments 
under  this  Act  may  be  in  cash,  including  the 
waiver  of  tuition  or  the  offering  of  in-State 
tuition  or  housing  waivers  or  subsidies,  or 
in-ltind  fairly  evaluated.  Including  the  provi- 
sion of  books  or  supplies. 

(4)  To  the  maximum  extent  practicable, 
each  participating  State  shall  enlist  the  as- 
sistance of  the  private  sector  to  enable  the 
State  to  meet  the  non-Federal  share  of  pay- 
ments under  this  Act. 

(b)  The  Administrator  sliall  establish  cri- 
teria designed  to  achieve,  to  the  maximum 
extent  practicable,  an  equitable  distribution 
of  grants  among  the  States  under  tills  Act. 

EVALUATION 

Sec.  9.  The  Administrator  shall  conduct 
an  annual  evaluation  of  grants  made  under 
this  Act  to  determine  the  success  of  carry- 
ing out  the  purposes  of  tliis  Act. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  as  an  original  cospon- 
sor  of  the  legislation  just  introduced 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Florida,  Senator  Grahah. 

Before  very  briefly  indicating  why  I 
support  this  bill  and  hope  it  wiU  be  en- 
acted, let  me  commend  Senator 
Graham  for  his  leadership  on  this 
matter.  It  indicates,  as  his  recent  vote 
in  support  of  aid  to  the  Nicaraguan 
freedom  fighters  did.  his  clear  under- 
standing of  the  importance  to  the 
United  States  of  Central  America  and 
the  Caribbean. 


This  bill  indicates,  as  well.  Senator 
Graham's  determination— which  I 
fully  share— that  our  policy  toward 
that  region  be  forward  looking,  com- 
prehensive and  pHMitive  in  tone.  We 
are,  indeed,  against  Sandinista  repres- 
sion and  aggression.  But  we  are  also 
for  a  great  many  things  in  Central 
America.  And  chief  among  the  goals 
we  seek  is  improved  educational  oppor- 
tunities for  the  youth  of  the  region— a 
factor  essential  to  the  long-term  sta- 
bility and  development  of  all  the  coun- 
tries there. 

BILL  TOUCHES  ALL  THE  RIGHT  BASES 

This  bill  touches  aU  the  right  bases. 
It  gets  to  the  heart  of  a  serious  prol>- 
lem— the  lack  of  university  education 
opportimities  for  the  less  well-to-do 
young  people  in  the  region.  As  I  just 
indicated,  it  will  help  insure  the  long- 
term  stability  and  prosperity  of  Cen- 
tral America  and  the  Caril>bean.  And 
it  will  establish  personal  bridges  be- 
tween the  citizens  of  our  country  and 
the  nations  of  that  area— bridges 
which  will  carry  vital  traffic  of  i)oth 
expanded  economic  relations  and 
lietter  mutual  understanding  and  re- 
spect. 

And  the  bill  makes  particular  sense 
now,  in  a  time  of  great  budget  strin- 
gency. While  it  does  provide  a  small 
amount  of  new,  startup  money  for  the 
scholarship  program,  it  mostly  utilizes 
scholarship  money  already  in  the  AID 
budget.  And  it  is  based  on  a  creative 
money  matching  principle:  For  every 
dollar  AID  puts  into  scholarships 
under  the  program,  States  would  have 
to  provide  a  matching  dollar— either 
from  their  own  budgets  or  from  pri- 
vate sources  in  the  State.  Thus,  in  the 
longer  nm,  it  will  lead  to  a  multiplied 
impact  for  scholarship  funds  already 
in  AID'S  budget— more  educational 
bang  for  the  buck. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  a  good  idea,  whose 
time  has  come;  a  weU-crafted  piece  of 
legislation,  that  deserves  our  support; 
and  one  more  small  piece  in  what  must 
be  a  broad-based  policy  toward  Latin 
America,  that  can  sustain  our  impor- 
tant interests  there. 

I  am  proud  to  cosiionsor  this  bill,  and 
I  hope  all  of  my  colleagues  will  join  in 
supporting  it. 


By  Mr.  PROXMIRE: 
S.  852.  A  bill  to  improve  Federal 
Government  accountability  over  Fed- 
eral contracts  by  requiring  the  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Office  of  Federal  Pro- 
curement Policy  to  assume  the  duties 
and  responsibilities  previously  as- 
signed to  the  Cost-Accounting  Stand- 
ards Board,  and  to  conduct  periodic 
profitability  studies,  among  other 
things;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

OOST-ACCOTTNTING  STANDARDS  AMENDMENTS 

•  Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  today  introducing  legislation  to  im- 
prove Government  accountability  over 
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Title  I  of  the  bOl  ooncema  cost  ac- 
oounttaiK  itaiidatdB.  Congreaa  eatab- 
Uahed  the  Coat  Aeoounting  Standards 
Board  In  1970  fidlowtng  a  lengthy 
atndy  hy  the  Oenenl  Aeoounting 
OtOoe.  Among  the  problems  identified 
by  the  QAO  study  were  the  prevalence 
of  doable  counting  and  sometimes 
triple  ooontlng  by  defense  contractors, 
and  the  InabOlty  of  the  Defense  De- 
partment to  adequately  maintain  and 
enf oroe  Its  own  oontracts  because  of 
the  numerous  and  sometimes  Incon- 
seeounttng  systems  and  prac- 
cmployed  by  the  contractors. 
OAO^  stody  recommended  the  devel- 
opment of  coat  accounting  standards 
for  Goremment  contractors  in  order 
to  create  uniformity  and  consistency 
in  Government  ccmtract  cost  accoimt- 
Ing. 

The  Cost  Accounting  Standards 
Board  issued  19  standards  during  the 
course  of  Its  existence.  The  Board 
went  out  of  business  in  1980.  and  its 
fUea  and  records  were  transferred  to 
the  General  Accounting  Office.  The  19 
cost  scoounttng  standards  that  were 
promulgated  are  still  in  effect 

It  was  anticipated  in  1980  that  the 
Board's  function  would  be  transferred 
to  the  executive  branch.  The  logical 
location  was  thought  to  be  the  Office 
of  Federal  Procurement  Policy,  which 
Is  equipped  to  carry  out  the  compli- 
ance, monitoring,  and  regulatory  clari- 
fications necessary  to  keep  the  cost  ac- 
counting standards  current.  My  bill 
would  complete  the  process  by  trans- 
ferrtug  the  functions  of  the  Cost  Ac- 
counting Standards  Board  to  the 
Office  of  Federal  Procurement  Policy. 

There  was  general  opposition  within 
the  defense  industry  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Cost  Accounting  Standards 
Board  in  1970.  This  opposition  turned 
to  support  as  defense  firms  shifted 
their  accounting  systems  to  comply 
with  the  uniform  cost  accounting 
standards.  My  understanding  is  that 
today  there  is  a  consensus  in  the  de- 
fense Industry  that  supports  continu- 
ance and  compliance  with  the  stand- 
ards. In  addition,  there  is  wideq;>read 
support  fm  the  principle  that  the 
fonetion  of  monitoring  and  clarifying 
the  use  of  the  standards  should  be  in- 
dependent from  any  procurement 
agency. 

It  should  be  clear  that  there  is  need 
for  continuing  the  function  formerly 
perfbrmed  by  the  Cost  Aocounttaig 
Standards  Board.  Some  Government 
authority  needs  to  resolve  ditvutes  be- 
tween cmtractors  and  Government 
over  interpretations  of  the 


standards,  and  to  grant  waivers  or  ex- 
emptions when  they  are  Justified. 

OOVMUniKST  OOHTSACr  raOFITS  IKPOKTS 

Titia  n  of  the  bill  establishes  proce- 
dures fen-  a  Government  profits  inf or- 
matiob  system.  The  purpose  of  this 
title  ia  to  provide  Congress  snd  execu- 
tive agencies  with  information  about 
the  level  of  profits  under  negotiated 
contracts. 

At  present,  there  is  no  mechanism  or 
requirement  for  Government  agencies 
to  be  Informed  about  the  level  of  prof- 
its in  contracts  they  award.  For  exam- 
ple, the  Defense  Department  does  not 
require  its  contractors  to  provide  in- 
formation about  profits  made  on  de- 
fense contracts.  The  Defense  Depart- 
ment therefore  has  no  direct  informa- 
tion about  the  level  of  profitability 
and  its  imable  to  provide  Congress 
with  this  information. 

Congress  and  the  executive  agencies 
have  a  responsibility  for  understand- 
ing hew  taxpayers'  money  is  spent  on 
Government  contracts.  This  means 
that  Information  must  be  available 
about  both  contract  costs  and  profits. 

In  addition,  the  General  Accounting 
Office  concludes  that  information 
about  profitability  is  essential  for 
proper  management  of  Government 
procurement.  For  example,  there  is 
currently  a  debate  about  whether  the 
Government's  profit  policy  objectives 
are  being  achieved,  and  whether  de- 
fense contractors  are  earning  higher 
profits  than  firms  producing  similar 
goods  commercially.  Recent  studies, 
performed  on  a  selected  basis  at  the 
request  of  the  Defense  Department, 
indicate  that  profitability  on  defense 
contracts  has  been  frequently  higher 
than  for  comparable  commerical  work. 

It  is  conceivable  that  higher  rates  of 
return  on  defense  contracts  are  Justifi- 
able in  some  instances.  It  is  also  possi- 
ble that  profits  on  certain  categories 
of  government  contracts  are  lower 
than  for  comparable  commercial  work. 
The  procuring  agencies  and  Congress 
may  wish  to  reconsider  profits  policies 
for  these  or  other  reasons.  But  with- 
out current,  accurate,  and  complete  in- 
formation about  profitability,  it  is  not 
possible  to  determine  if  the  profits  on 
Government  business  are  consistent 
with  the  goals  of  Government  profit 
policy,  much  less  whether  defense 
profits  are  higher  or  lower  than  com- 
parable conunercial  work. 

My  bUl  is  intended  to  fill  a  glaring 
gap  in  the  law  and  in  procurement 
procedures  by  establishing  a  reporting 
system  that  provides  reliable  data 
about  contractor  profits  and  a  basis 
for  pvofitability  studies  that  would  be 
avaUable  to  Congress.  The  function 
implnnenting  this  system  would  also 
be  performed  by  the  Office  of  Federal 
Proc\irement  Policy. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  biU 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Racoao,  as  follows: 
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Be  it  ena4tei  by  the  Senate  and  Houte  of 
Repmentattvet  of  Ote  United  Statet  of 
America  in  Congreu  ouemMed, 

TTTLK  1-C08T-ACC0UNTIN0 
I     STANDARDS 

I       aaoKTTnu 
Sac.  101.  This  UUe  may  be  dted  u  the 
"Co«t-Aocoiaitlnc   Standards    Amendments 
Act  of  19S7". 

cosT-AccDinrmfo  and  paonra  upoktb 

AOVISORT  COUKCXL 

Sk.  102.  TlUe  vn  of  the  Defense  Produc- 
tion Act  of  1950  Is  sraended  by  addtns  after 
section  718,  the  fdUowing  new  section: 

"Sac.  718A.  (a)  There  is  established  a 
Cost-AcoouDtlns  and  Profits  Reports  Advi- 
sory Council  for  the  purpose  of  adviring  and 
making  recemmendations  to  the  Adminis- 
trator of  th«  Office  of  Federal  Procurement 
Policy  with  req>ect  to  the  activities  of  the 
Administrator  required  by  section  719  of 
this  Act  and  section  103  of  the  Renecotl- 
ation  Act  of  1051,  as  amended  by  the  Cjtov- 
emment  Contractor  Profit  Reports  Aet  of 
1987. 

"(b)  The  Administrator  shall  provide  a 
draft  of  the  annual  report  required  by  sec- 
tion 7190L)  ef  this  Act  to  the  Council  for  its 
review.  The  Council  may  provide  formal 
comments  for  inclusion  in  the  annual  report 
submitted  to  the  Consreas. 

"(c)  The  Council  shall  consist  of  the 
Comptroller  General  who  shall  serve  as 
chairman  and  four  members  appointed  by 
the  Comptroller  OeneraL  Members  shall  be 
chosen  on  the  basis  of  their  knowledge  and 
experience  ki  cost  accounting.  Government 
contracts,  aad  other  related  fields. 

"(d)  The  CouncU  shall  meet  at  such  times 
as  the  chairman  deems  necessary. 

"(e)  The  Council  shall  appoint  and  fix  the 
compensation  of  such  employees  as  it  deter- 
mines necesary  to  discharge  its  duties,  in- 
cluding experts  and  consultants  in  accord- 
ance with  the  proviaion  of  section  3109  of 
UUe  5.  United  States  Code.  The  Admlnistrar 
tor  shall  furnish  to  the  Council  such  profes- 
sional, secretarial,  and  other  services  as  the 
Council  may  request. 

"(f)  Each  member  of  the  Cotucil  appoint- 
ed from  private  life  shall,  for  each  day  (in- 
cluding trsveltime)  during  which  such 
member  is  attending  meetings  or  confer- 
ences or  otherwise  engaged  in  the  business 
of  the  Couadl,  receive  compensation  at  a 
rate  fixed  by  the  Council  which  is  not  in 
excess  of  the  daily  equivalent  of  one  two- 
himdred-sixtieth  of  the  rate  prescribed  for 
level  IV  of  the  Federal  Executive  Salary 
Schedule  (5  XJS.C.  5315).  and  while  away 
from  home  or  regular  place  of  business  may 
be  allowed  travel  expenses,  including  per 
diem  in  lieu  of  subelstenoe.  as  authorized  by 
secUon  5703  of  UUe  5.  United  SUtes  Code. 

"(g)  The  federal  Advisory  Committee  Act 
shall  not  apply  to  the  CouncU  established 
by  this  section.". 

OOST-AOOOPIITniG  STAlfDASDS  AMXMBMXMTS 

Sk.  103.  (a)  SecUon  719  of  the  Defense 
Production  Act  of  1950  (50  U.S.C.  App.  3168) 
is  amended— 

(1)  by  Striking  out  subsecUons  (a)  through 
(f). 

(2)  by  strfclng  out  "Board"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "Administrator  of  the  Office 
of  Federal  Procurement  Policy"  each  place 
it  i«ipears  In  subsecUons  (g)  through  (J), 
and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "defense"  and  "naUon- 
al  defense"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
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"Oovemment"  each  place  they  appear  In 
subsections  (g),  (h),  and  (1). 
(b)  Subsection  (g)  of  secUon  719  is  amend- 


(1)  by  striking  out  the  fint  sentence  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "The 
Administrator  may  pranulgate.  from  time 
to  time,  cost-aooountinc  standards  designed 
to  achieve  uniformity  and  consistency  in  the 
oost-aocountlng  principles  followed  by  con- 
tractors and  subcontractors  under  Federal 
contracts.",  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "$100,000"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "$500,000"  in  the  second 
sentence. 

(c)  SubsecUoo  (hKl)  of  section  719  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "Interpret."  In  the  first 
sentence  after  "amend.",  and 

(3)  by  strilclng  out  the  third  sentence  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "The 
rate  applicable  to  the  price  adjustments 
shall  be  the  anniuJ  rate  of  tnterext  estab- 
lished under  secUon  6621(aX3)  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1988  (38  U.S.C. 
6631(a)<3))  for  such  period.  Such  Interest 
atuQl  accrue  from  the  time  payments  of  the 
Increased  costs  were  made  to  the  contractor 
or  subcontractor  to  the  time  the  United 
States  receives  fun  compenaaUon  for  the 
price  adjustment." 

(d)  SubaecUon  (hXS)  of  secUon  719  te 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(3KA)  Cost-accounting  standards  promul- 
gated under  subsecUon  (g)  and  rules  and 
regulations  preacrilied  under  this  subsecUon 
shall  take  effect  no  earlier  than  the  expira- 
tion of  the  first  period  of  90  calendar  days 
of  continuous  session  of  the  Congress  fol- 
lowing the  date  on  which  a  copy  of  the  pro- 
posed standards,  rules,  and  regulations  is 
transmitted  to  the  Congress. 

"(B)  For  purposes  of  this  paragn^h.  In 
the  computation  of  the  90-day  period  there 
shall  be  excluded  the  days  on  which  either 
House  Is  not  in  session  because  of  adjourn- 
ment of  more  than  3  days  to  a  day  certain 
or  an  adjournment  of  the  Congress  sine 
die.". 

(e)  Subsection  (k)  of  section  719  Is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows: 

"(k)  The  Administrator  shall  report  to  the 
Congress  not  later  than  1  year  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  the  Cost-Accounting 
Standards  Amendmenta  Act  of  1987,  and  an- 
nually thereafter,  with  respect  to  the  activi- 
ties and  operations  required  under  this  sec- 
tion, together  with  such  recommendations 
as  he  deems  appropriate.". 

(f)  Section  719  Is  furtho-  amended  by  re- 
designating subsection  (1)  as  subsection  (n) 
and  by  inserting  after  subsection  (k)  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsections: 

"(1)  All  cost-accounting  standards,  inter- 
pretations, modifications,  rules,  and  regula- 
tions promulgated  or  Issued  by  the  Adminis- 
trator under  this  section  shall  remain  In 
effect  unless  and  until  ammded,  supersed- 
ed, or  eliminated  by  the  Administrator  pur- 
suant to  the  authority  of  this  section. 

"(m)  Any  case  before  a  Board  of  Contract 
Appeals  requiring  an  interpretation  of  a 
cost  accounting  standard  shall  be  referred 
to  the  Administrator  for  purposes  of  obtain- 
ing the  Administrator's  Interpretation  of 
the  standard  In  question.  The  Administra- 
tor's interpretati<Hi  shall  be  made  a  part  of 
the  formal  record  of  the  case  and  considered 
by  such  Board  of  Contract  Appeals  In  any 
decision  rendered.". 


TITLE  n— PERIODIC  PROFIT  glTJUUSB 
SHOKTTITU 

Sac.  301.  Tills  tiUe  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Government  Contractor  Profit  Reports  Act 
of  1987". 

racLAiATioR  or  mvosx 
Sk.  303.  It  is  the  policy  of  the  Congras 
that  the  procurement  of  goods  and  services 
by  the  Executive  Branch  of  the  Federal 
Government  be  conducted  in  an  economical, 
efficient,  and  effective  manner.  This  policy 
can  be  fulfilled  only  if  the  Congress  and  the 
executive  agencies  are  inf  oimed  of  the  level 
of  profits  and  relative  effldoicy  of  Govern- 
ment contractors  under  negotiated  con- 
tracts. The  purpose  of  this  Act  is  to  provide 
the  Federal  Government  with  the  Informa- 
tion needed  to  develop  profit  polkdes.  and  to 
assist  procuring  agencies  in  negotiating  coo- 
tracts  (1)  which  provide  profits  that  encour- 
age related  capital  investment,  and  (3)  are 
reasonable  In  light  of,  among  other  things, 
the  profits  contractors  earn  on  other  Gov- 
ernment and  similar  private  sector  busineas. 
HXHSGOTIAnOS  ACT  AUKmufKirrs 
Sac.  303.  The  Renegotiation  Act  of  1951 
(50  U.S.C.  App.  1311  et  seq.)  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

-SEC  1*1.  DKFINrnONS. 

"For  purposes  of  this  Act— 

"(1)  The  term  'Office  of  Profit  Studies 
and  Analysis'  means  an  office  in  the  Office 
of  Federal  Procurement  Policy  responsible 
for  coordinating  the  implementation  of  this 
Act. 

"(3)  The  term  'Administrator'  means  the 
head  of  the  Office  of  Federal  Procurement 
Policy. 

"(3)  The  term  'covered  company'  means  a 
company  which  received  negotiated  Govern- 
ment contract  awards  and  modlficatims  or 
receives  payments  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, the  total  of  which  amounted  to  at 
least  $50,000,000  in  any  applicable  year. 

"(4)  The  term  'segment'  means  a  division, 
product  department,  plant,  or  other  subdivi- 
sion of  a  covered  company  usually  identifled 
with  responsibility  for  profit  or  producing  a 
product  or  service  and  reports  directly  to  an 
office  of  such  covered  company  which  (AT  is 
responsible  for  directing  or  '"■''■ir'"g  two  or 
more  divisions,  product  departments,  plants, 
or  subdivisions,  and  (B)  typically  provides 
policy  and  guidance  to  segments  in  their  op- 
erations. A  covered  company  Is,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  this  Act,  considered  a  segment  if  it  is 
not  segmented. 
-SEC  in.  KESPONsiBiunss  OF  m.%  Amonsnu- 

TOR   OF   THE    OFFICE    OF    FKDIBAL 
PROCURSMENT  POUCY. 

"(a)  The  Administrator  shall  establish  an 
Office  of  Procurement  Studies  and  Analysis 
In  the  Office  of  Federal  Procurement  Policy 
to  coordinate  the  tanplonentstion  of  this 
Act. 

"(b)  The  AdministratOT  shall— 

"(1)  develop  a  uniform  reporting  system 
to  govern  the  submlsslan  of  Information  by 
Government  contractors  under  sectlcm  103; 

"(3)  establish  criteria  and  procedures  for 
the  profit  studies  to  be  conducted  under  sec- 
tion 1(M;  and 

"(3)  provide  recommendations  to  revise 
and  develop  profit  policies  relating  to  the 
negotiation  of  Government  contracts. 

"(c)  Notwithstanding  secUon  101(3).  the 
Administrator,  by  regulation— 

"(1)  may  exclude  any  class  of  Government 
contractors  from  coverage  as  a  covered  com- 
pany baaed  on  the  nature  of.  or  the  types  of. 
products  and  services  provided  by  such 
class;  and 


"(2)  may  revise  the  dollar  threshold  coo- 
talned  in  section  101(3)  as  the  Admlntetia- 
tor  deems  necessary  to  carry  oat  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act  and  to  tamai*  that  the 
total  value  of  all  contracts  awarded  by  the 
Federal  Government  to  companies  covered 
under  the  revised  threshold  is  at  least  60 
percent  of  the  total  value  of  all  oontracts 
awarded  by  the  Federal  Government. 

"(d)  The  Administrator  is  authorised  to 
contract  with  a  firm  or  organiatlon.  and  to 
enter  Into  an  agreement  on  a  reimbunable 
iMuls  with  an  agency,  for  aervioes  to  assist 
the  Administrator  in  carrying  out  the  re- 
quirements of  this  Act. 

-SBC  IM.  ANNUAL  RSPOKTING  BY  OOVKEED  (X>ll- 
PANKS. 

"(a)  A  covered  company  ahall  »wn^pi^ny 
transmit  to  the  Administrator— 

"(Da  balance  sheet  and  income  statement 
information  reflecting  the  financial  position 
and  operations  of  each  of  its  segments  doing 
government  busineas.  and  such  aoooDpany- 
Ing  Information  as  may  be  required.  Includ- 
ing Investment  data  and  labor  "\>^<ttf*: 

"(3)  a  reconciliation  with  the  fit<*»mfi1 
statement  wtUch  the  covered  company  filed 
with  the  Securities  and  Exctiange  Commis- 
sion; and 

"(3)  such  other  Information  as  may  be 
necessary  to  explain  the  recondllatirai. 
The  financial  Information  required  by  the 
preceding  sentence  shall  be  reported  in  a 
manner  which  distinguishea  between  the  in- 
formation related  to  its  negntiated  Govern- 
ment oontracts  awarded  on  the  iMSis  of  cost 
and  pricing  data  and  the  information  relat- 
ed to  all  of  Its  other  business. 

"(bXl)  The  Administrator  shaU  prescribe 
regulattohs  regarding  the  m««TMw  in  which 
the  information  required  by  subsection  (a) 
Is  to  be  submitted.  A  covered  rn^^^^rtj  shall 
provide  the  information  in  such  form  and  at 
such  time  as  the  Administrator  requires. 

"(3)  A  covered  comiiany  may  request  that 
the  requirement  in  subaectton  (a)  be  waived 
for  any  segment  irtilch  contributed  leas 
than  10  percent  of  the  revenues  such  cov- 
ered company  received  In  the  preceding 
year  from  contracts  with  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. The  Administrator  ahall  grant  a 
request  under  this  paragraph  if  the  Admin- 
istrator determines  that  the  biformation 
concerning  the  segment  for  which  a  waiver 
Is  requested  would  not  substantially  contrib- 
ute to  the  analysis  required  by  section  104. 
The  Administrator  shall  not  require  a  cov- 
ered company  to  report  infcnrnation  for  a 
segment  to  the  extent  the  President  deter- 
mines that  disclosure  of  such  Information 
would  be  detrimental  to  the  success  of  a 
classified  project  and  injurious  to  the  na- 
tional security.  The  Administrator  shall 
Identify  aU  waivers  granted  imder  this  sub- 
section In  the  annual  report  required  by  sec- 
tion 105. 

"(c)  A  covered  company  shall  have  the  in- 
dependent certified  public  accountant  who 
furnished  an  opinion  on  the  fair  presenta- 
tion of  the  company's  annual  fin^nrtai 
statements  attest  to  the  information  fur- 
nished under  subsection  (a),  and  shall  In- 
clude the  attestation  of  the  independent 
certified  public  aocoimtant  in  any  transmit- 
tal to  the  Administrator  required  by  subsec- 
tion (a). 

"(d)  The  Administrator  shall  prescribe 
standards  and  procedures  for  the  attesta- 
tion required  by  subsection  (c). 

"(e)  The  Administrator  shall  take  the  nec- 
essary steps  to  ensure  that  compliance  with 
the  requirements  of  this  section  is  a  coikU- 
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tkn  of  every  eontnet  entered  into  with  the 

Otaited  mitw 

^■c  ML  nnnr  nvDT  uQunEMBns. 

"(a)  Tlw  A*BlDlrtrmtor  ahkU  conduct  mt 
onoe  everr  S  yean  a  etody  of  profits 
I  l>y  co»«wd  eoMiMnlee  under  negotiat- 
ed oontneto  vtth  the  ITnlted  Statee. 

"iht  Baaed  on  an  anrecatlon  of  the  inf  or- 
maUon  ptoelded  under  aecUon  103,  such 
■tady  ahall  oootaln  a  determination  of  the 
proflta Witty  of  ■imiiiiili  of  covered  compa- 
ntaa  pravldinc  the  Federal  Oovemment 
vtth  loodi  or  aervteee.  under  negotiated 
OoveRuncnt  contracta  baaed  on  coat  or  prlc- 
iiw  data.  Pnmtabaity  abaU  be  determined 
by  ealnilattnc  the  return  on  asBets  of  the 
aegmenti  and  by  such  other  measures  of 
profttabatty  as  the  Administrator  deter- 
mlnea  to  be  aiwroiirlate  to  achieve  the  pur- 
poaeaofthtaAct 

"(c)  The  atudy  shall  provide  a  comparison 
of  the  profttabatty  of  the  segments,  as  de- 
termined under  anbaectton  (b),  with— 

"(1)  the  pmntabiUty  of  the  segments 
under  all  of  the  other  business  of  the  cov- 
ered ooamany,  and 

"<a>  the  general  profitabUity  of  other 
T"**^  in  the  private  sector  for  similar 

BOOqB  sod  MTTiOCSh 

"(d)  To  the  extent  applicable,  the  study 
ahaB  Indude  an  analysis  of — 

"(1)  whether  vattetiona  between  the  levels 
of  profttablUty  are  reaaonable  under  the  cir- 
cumatanoea; 

"(2)  capital  investment  and  the  relative  in- 
HatiiiiiU  between  the  covered  companies' 
Oovemment  and  commercial  business; 

"(3)  the  uae  of  pridng  to  motivate  cost  ef- 
fldency  and  the  rdative  efficiency  between 
the  Oovemment  and  commercial  business  of 

aim  mrnnA  ffn—pawl*^ 

"(4)  the  relatlmwhip  of  payment  policy 
and  contract  mlclnr.  and 

"(5)  any  other  information  useful  to  un- 
deratanding  the  oompariaons  required  by 
aubaeetlon  (c). 

"(e)  In  addition  to  the  information  provid- 
ed under  aection  103.  a  covered  company 
ahall  provide  to  the  Adminiatrator  any  addi- 
tional infomatian  the  Administrator  deter- 
minea  la  neeeaatry  to  malte  the  determlna- 
tiona  and  peiform  the  analysis  required  by 
thiaiectian. 
tMC !«.  PBonr  nvDY  asponiNG. 

"No  later  than  December  31  of  eadi  year 
beginning  In  IMS.  the  Administrator  shaU 
trannnlt  a  report  to  the  Preaident.  the  Con- 
greaa.  and  the  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States.  The  report  sludl  identify  any 
attuUea  conducted  in  the  preceding  fiscal 
year,  the  rdationahip  of  the  findings  result- 
ing f^om  aoefa  atudlea  to  existing  profit  poll- 
da.  and  any  actiona  taken  or  to  be  taken 
relattaig  to  the  responsibilities  of  the  Ad- 
ministrator under  thia  Act. 

•fMC  IM.  AOCna  TO  myOKHATION. 

"The  Adminiatrator  slukll  have  access  to 
aD  papen,  documenta,  and  records  of  a  cov- 
ered company  and  its  Independent  certified 
puidic  aooountant  relating  to  the  Informa- 
tion fumiahed  under  aections  103  and 
104(e).  The  covered  oinnpany  and  its  inde- 
pendent oertifled  public  accountant  shall 
permit  the  Adminiatrator  to  make  and 
retain  ooplea  of  auch  papers,  documents, 
and  reoorda.  and  ahall  make  available  such 
affloeis  and  employeea  as  the  Administrator 
requeata. 

*«!  in.  (XMtmOLLBK  CKNSBAL  BEVIEW. 

"The  Oxnptroller  General  is  authorized 
to  review  any  profit  study  conducted  under 
aection  104  and  ahall  have  acceas  to  aU 
papers,  documenta.  and  records  of  the  Ad- 


ministntor  used  in  conducting  such  study, 
and  any  papers,  documents,  and  records  of 
the  covered  company  and  its  independent 
certified  public  accountant  used  in  provid- 
ing ttie  Information  required  under  sections 
103  and  104(e).  The  Administrator,  the  cov- 
ered company,  and  its  independent  certified 
public  accountant  shall  permit  the  Comp- 
troller General  to  make  and  retain  copies  of 
such  papers,  documents,  and  records,  and 
shall  loake  available  such  officers  and  em- 
ployees as  the  Comptroller  General  re- 
quests. 

-SEC  1«8.  CONnDENTIALmr. 

"Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law— 

"(1)  any  officer,  employee,  or  contractor 
of  the  Office  of  Federal  Procurement  Policy 
or  the  General  Accounting  Office,  who  pub- 
lishes or  otherwise  discloses  any  informa- 
tion provided  by  a  covered  company  under 
sections  103  or  104(e)  in  a  manner  which 
allows  the  covered  company  to  be  Identified 
to  any  individual  or  establishment  not  spe- 
dficaUy  authorized  by  this  Act  to  receive 
such  information,  shall  be  fined  not  more 
that  $10,000,  or  imprisoned  not  more  than  3 
years,  or  both,  unless  such  Information  is 
made  publicly  available  by  such  covered 
company;  and 

"(Z)  no  person  receiving  information  pro- 
vided by  a  covered  company  under  sections 
103  or  104(e)  stiaU  be  subject  to  subpoena  or 
other  legal  process  to  compel  disclosure  of 
information  which  is  prohibited  by  para- 
graph (1).". 

SEC.  204  AUTHORIZATION  OP  APPROPRIATION. 

There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  titles  I  and  II  of  this  Act.* 


By  Mr.  GORE  (for  himself,  Mr. 
HoLLiNGS,  Mr.  Danforth,  Mr. 
iMoxnfE,  Mr.  Ford,  Mr.  Riegle, 
Mr.    ExoN.    Mr.    R<x:kefeller, 
Mr.  Bentsen,  Mr.  Kerry,  Mr. 
Breatjx,  Mr.  Adaus,  Mr.  Pack- 
wood,    Mrs.    Kassebaum,    Mr. 
Pressler.    Mr.    Stevens,    Mr. 
Kasten,      Mr.      Triblc,      Mr. 
WiLSOH,  and  Mr.  McK^ain): 
S.  863.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act 
of  19t6  and  the  Motor  Vehicle  Infor- 
mation and  Cost  Savings  Act  to  au- 
thoriae  appropriations  for  fiscal  years 
1988  and  1989,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  Sci- 
ence, and  Transportation. 

national  highway  TRAFFIC  SAFETY 
AammSTRATIOIf  AUTHORIZATION  ACT 

•  Mr.  CJORE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
today  introducing  National  Highway 
Traffic  Safety  Administration  reau- 
thorisation  legislation  which  was 
unanftnously  ordered  reported  on 
March  24  by  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transporta- 
tion. I  am  particularly  pleased  that  all 
of  vay  colleagues  on  the  committee  are 
original  cosponsors  of  this  measure. 

This  legi^tion  was  developed  after 
lengthy  discussions  with  the  auto 
safety  groups,  the  auto  manufacturers, 
NHT8A,  and  members  of  the  commit- 
tee. I  want  to  thank  CJhairman  Rol- 
lings, Senator  Danforth,  the  ranking 
member,  and  Senator  Riegle  for  their 
efforte  to  develop  this  legislation  and 


to  resolve  any  controversy.  Much  of 
Senator  Dantorth's  work  in  the  past 
on  these  ftnportant  auto  safety  issues 
served  as  a  basis  for  this  bill. 

It  is  commendable  that  the  commit- 
tee ordered  the  legislation  reported 
weU  befoee  the  April  1  deadline  im- 
posed on  the  committee  by  a  sense-of- 
the-Senate  resolution.  Chairman  Hol- 
LiHGS  and  I  offered  this  resolution  to 
the  highw&y  funding  legislation  when 
it  was  cotisidered  by  the  Senate  on 
February  $.  1987. 

The  National  Highway  Traffic 
Safety  Administration,  or  NHTSA,  was 
created  in  1966  to  reduce  the  number 
of  deaths  and  serious  injuries  on  our 
highways.  Its  activities  constitute  one 
of  the  most  important  public  safety 
programs  in  America— in  terms  of  Uves 
saved  and  Injuries  avoided. 

Mr.  Pre«ident,  the  highway  fatality 
rate  increased  5  percent  last  year. 
Almost  900  Americans  die  in  auto 
crashes  every  week— the  equivalent  of 
one  majoy  airline  crash  each  day  of 
the  year.  NHTSA  has  the  responsibil- 
ity to  develop  safety  standards,  order 
recalls  for  defective  vehicles,  and  pro- 
vide consumer  information  aimed  at 
de<7easing  these  automobile  fatalities 
and  injuries. 

NHTSA  have  been  very  successful. 
Agency  studies  have  shown  that  over  a 
10  year  period  NHTSA  safety  stand- 
ards saved  over  90.000  lives  and  pre- 
vented many  more  injuries.  Yet  much 
remains  to  be  done. 

The  bill  which  I  am  introducing 
today  retiuthorizes  these  important 
programs  for  2  years  and  will  provide 
guidance  to  the  agency  in  setting  its 
agenda.  The  fiscal  year  1988  figure  is 
the  same  as  the  amount  of  the  admin- 
istration's request.  A  modest  increase 
is  included  for  1989. 

Last  year,  NHTSA  authorization  leg- 
islation failed  in  conference  with  the 
House.  Ttie  bill  I  am  introducing  today 
contains  one  of  the  principal  provi- 
sions of  that  legislation,  a  requirement 
that  NHTBA  upgrade  its  current  side 
impact  standard  within  1  year.  In  addi- 
tion, it  would  require  NHTSA  to  issue 
an  advance  notice  of  proposed  rule- 
making to  extend  passenger  vehicle 
standards  to  light  trucks  and  multi- 
purpose vehicles.  According  to 
NHTSA,  side  impact  crashes  result  in 
one-third  of  aU  occupant  fatalities 
each  year.  Side  impacts  account  for 
9,000  deaths— one-third  of  the  annual 
fatality  total— and  20,000  serious  inju- 
ries annually. 

Another  extremely  important  provi- 
sion requites  NHTSA  to  initiate  a  rule 
to  extend  (%rtain  passenger  auto 
safety  standards  to  light  trucks  or 
multipiUT>ose  vehicles  and  to  finish 
this  procedure  within  1  year.  These 
standards  include:  roof  ci-ush  capabil- 
ity, head  restraints,  high-center- 
moimted  stoplamps.  and  passive  re- 


straints. NHTSA  must  also  evaluate  its 
vehicle  classifications. 

These  multipurpose  vehicles  are 
being  purchased  at  an  increasing  rate, 
and  there  are  now  approximately  7,000 
aimual  light  truck  cleaths  according  to 
a  report  from  the  Insurance  Institute 
for  Highway  Safety.  The  institute 
noted  that  the  most  alarming  death 
rate  in  the  small  vehicle  category 
occurs  in  small  utility  vehicles,  such  as 
light  trucks  and  vans— a  death  rate 
nearly  five  times  the  rate  of  large  cars. 
Unlike  the  1960's,  when  the  first  pas- 
senger car  standards  were  written, 
light  trucks,  minivans,  and  utility  ve- 
hicles now  are  expected  to  capture 
nearly  one-third  of  the  new  car 
market  in  1987.  Yet  there  is  still  no  re- 
quirement that  these  vehicles  meet  a 
number  of  Federal  safety  standards 
that  apply  to  passenger  cars. 

Another  provision  would  require 
NHTSA  to  initiate  and  complete  a 
rulemaking  within  1  year  to  require  a 
phase-in  of  lap-shoulder  belts  in  rear 
seats.  One-half  of  each  manufacturer's 
vehicles  manufactured  after  Septem- 
ber 1,  1989,  must  meet  the  require- 
ment and  all  vehicles  maufactured 
after  September  1,  1990. 

Mr.  President,  whether  one  agrees  or 
disagrees  with  the  1986  National 
Transportation  Safety  Board  findings 
that  rear  lap  belts  alone  are  not  safe, 
everyone  agrees  that  three-point  belts 
are  safer  than  the  lap  belts  alone. 
With  young  children  often  traveling  in 
the  rear  seat  of  automobiles,  the  issue 
of  rear  seat  safety  has  added  impor- 
tance. 

I  understand  that  General  Motors 
has  indicated  plans  to  complete  the  in- 
stallation of  these  so-called  tliree 
point  belts  in  aU  of  its  cars  by  1989. 
Chrysler  vrtll  begin  its  phase-in  of  the 
three  point  belt  system  in  the  1989 
model  year  and  will  complete  the 
phase-in  in  model  year  1990. 

The  legislation  contains  a  provision 
which  was  initiated  by  Senator  Kerry 
to  provide  for  a  uniform  system  for 
handicapped  parking  designed  to  en- 
hance the  safety  of  handicapped  indi- 
viduals. Chirrently,  there  are  6.5  mil- 
lion disabled  Americans  who  are  in 
need  of  special  parlung  permits  to 
enable  them  personal  mobility  for  ev- 
eryday travel.  However,  because  a  na- 
tional iuiiform  paridng  symbol  does 
not  exist,  many  States  are  unable  to 
recognize  other  States'  handicapped 
parldng  plates. 

The  bill  requires  NHTSA  to  imple- 
ment a  bumper  ratings  program, 
which  will  be  of  great  use  to  consum- 
ers. It  requires  manufacturers  to  dis- 
close the  impact  speed  at  which  each 
bumper  meets  applicable  damage  crite- 
ria and  print  the  rating  on  the  window 
Strieker  of  each  new  car  offered  for 
sale. 

Important  new  amendments  to  our 
defects  and  recall  laws  are  made  by 
the  legislation  to  ensure  that  people 


who  lease  ckk  on  a  long-term  basis  are 
notified  in  the  event  of  a  safety  recall, 
and  that  automobile  dealers  correct 
any  defects  subject  to  a  recaU  before 
they  deliver  the  car  to  the  ultimate 
purchaser.  The  Department  of  Tran- 
sporation  is  given  authority  to  require 
manufacturers  to  send  f ollowup  notifi- 
cations to  vehicle  and  equipment 
owners  to  enhance  safety  defect  and 
noncompliance  recall  response  rates. 
The  Transportation  Department's 
review  of  techniques  such  as  post-card 
reminders  to  increase  recall  response 
rates  shows  that  a  f  ollowup  notice  can 
achieve  response  rates  significantly 
higher  than  those  achieved  by  the  ini- 
tial notification. 

Based  on  recommendations  by  the 
General  Accounting  Office,  the  legis- 
lation includes  new  provisions  enhanc- 
ing NHTSA's  ability  to  ensure  compli- 
ance with  its  safety  standards  and  to 
determine  when  the  results  of  an  in- 
vestigation should  WEirrant  Imposition 
of  a  civil  penalty.  The  bill  also  pro- 
vides for  a  review  of  State  motor  vehi- 
cle inspection  programs. 

The  bill  includes  a  provision  au- 
thored by  Senator  Ford  to  address  a 
growing  safety  and  law  enforcement 
problem.  NHTSA  is  required  to  con- 
duct a  study  of  the  use  of  darkened 
windshields  and  window  glass  in  pas- 
senger automobiles.  The  study  must 
consider  the  effects  of  darkened  glass 
on  the  safe  operation  of  autos,  as  well 
as  the  hazards  that  darkened  glass 
poses  for  the  safety  of  law  enforce- 
ment personnel.  NHTSA  must  submit 
the  results  of  the  study  to  the  Com- 
merce Committees  in  the  House  and 
Senate  within  6  months. 

A  provision  added  by  Senator  Exon 
requires  State  motor  vehicle  officials 
to  record  odometer  readings  annually. 
The  Senate  approved  this  "anticlock- 
ing"  provision  in  1985,  but  it  was  not 
included  in  the  cxlometer-tamperlng 
bill  that  was  signed  into  law  last  Octo- 
ber. This  provision  will  benefit  con- 
sumers who  pay  $3  billion  yearly  in 
repair  fees  due  to  clocking.  This  provi- 
sion is  supported  by  the  National 
Automobile  Dealer's  Association  and 
the  Anglo  American  Auto  Auctions 
Co.,  which  is  based  in  my  home  State 
of  Tennessee. 

Also  included  is  a  provision  added  by 
Senator  Danforth  addressing  the 
issue  of  crashworthiness  ratings  of 
autos.  A  similar  provision  passed  the 
Senate  in  the  previous  authorization 
legislation. 

This  provision  requires  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  to  conduct  a 
study  regarding  the  establishment  of  a 
method  to  calculate  uniform  numeri- 
cal ratings  to  enable  consumers  to 
compare  the  crashworthiness  of  differ- 
ent automobiles.  NHTSA  is  required  to 
evaluate  the  results  of  this  study,  to 
report  to  the  House  and  Senate  Com- 
merce Committees,  and  to  determine 
whether  a  rulemaking  is  merited. 


This  legislation  would  provide  safety 
and  wiU  save  (»nsumers  money.  It 
passed  the  committee  with  a  unani- 
mous vote  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
cos[x>nsor  the  measure. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection. '  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follovirs: 

S.  853 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houte  of 
Repretentativea  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
act  may  be  cited  as  the  "National  Highway 
Traffic  Safety  Administration  Authoriza- 
tion Act  of  1987". 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  2.  As  used  in  this  Act,  the  term — 

(1)  "multipurpose  passenger  vehicle" 
means  a  motor  vehicle  with  motive  power, 
other  than  a  trailer,  with  a  gross  vehicle 
weight  under  10,000  pounds  and  which  is  de- 
signed to  carry  10  persons  or  less  and  which 
is  constructed  either  on  a  truck  chassis  or 
with  special  features  for  occasional  off-road 
operation; 

(2)  "passenger  automobile"  means  a  motor 
vehicle  with  motive  power,  except  that  the 
term  does  not  Include  a  multipurpose  pas- 
senger vehicle,  a  motorcycle,  a  bus,  a  truck, 
or  a  trailer  designed  for  carrying  10  persons 
or  less;  and 

(3)  "Secretary"  means  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation. 

TITLE  I— AUTHORIZATIONS  OP 
APPROPRIATIONS 

GENERAL  AXTTHORIZATIOHS 

Sec.  101.  (a)  Section  131  of  the  National 
Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of 
1966  (15  U.S.C.  1409)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  "and";  and 

(2)  by  striking  the  period  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  ".  $53,733,000  for  fiscal  year 
1988,  and  $55,233,000  for  fiscal  year  1089.". 

(b)  Section  111  of  the  Motor  Vehicle  In- 
formation and  Cost  Savings  Act  (15  U.S.C. 
1921)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  "and";  and 

(2)  by  striking  the  period  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  ".  $363,000  for  Hscal  year  1988, 
and  $363,000  for  fiscal  year  1989.". 

(c)  Section  209  of  the  Motor  Vehicle  Infor- 
mation and  C^ost  Savings  Act  (15  U.S.C. 
1921)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  "and";  and 

(2)  by  striking  the  period  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  ",  $2,301,000  for  fiscal  year 
1988.  and  $2,301,000  for  fiscal  year  1989.". 

(d)  Section  417  of  the  Motor  Vehicle  In- 
formation and  Cost  Savings  Act  (15  n.S.C. 
1990g)  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  "and";  and 

(2)  by  striking  the  period  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  ".  $560,000  for  fiscal  year  1988, 
and  $560,000  for  fiscal  year  1989.". 

occurun  crash  protection  PR(xauii 
Sac.  102.  In  order  to  carry  out  a  national 
program  to  encourage  the  use  of  safety 
belts  and  passive  restraints  in  passenger 
automobiles,  as  authorized  by  section  403  of 
title  23,  United  States  Code,  the  Secretary 
may  derive  an  additional  amount  not  to 
exceed  $10,000,000  from  unobligated  bal- 
ances of  funds  made  available  for  highway 
safety  programs  under  title  23.  United 
States  C^ode.  Not  less  ttian  three-fourths  of 
the  total  of  such  amounts  shall  be  used  for 
educational  efforts  related  to  the  use  of  air 
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'iTXUB  n— 4Ui>K  mPACT  PKcrrBcnoN 

AMD  CRAHHWOWrilimBS  DATA 
BUB  XMncT  vsoncnoM 
8K.  Ml.  Hot  later  than  M  dayi  after  the 
date  of  eaMtent  of  this  Act.  the  Secretary 
rtiaD  reopen  the  i  iili  iiial  lin  prooeedinc  ter- 
mlnatad  OB  July  12.  IttX  to  iiaidemeiit  Fed- 
ana  Motor  Vddele  Safety  Standard  114  (49 
CFR  Vn  J14).  The  Secretary  diaU.  not  later 
than  one  yaar  after  the  date  of  oiactment 
ofthiaAct- 

(1)  MtaWiih  perfonnaooe  criteria  for  Im- 
prored  eeeupant  protection  In  side  impact; 
and 

(2)  iBHie  an  Advance  Notlee  of  Proposed 
to  extend  the  applicability  of 

to  licht  trucka.  vans,  and 
mnlttpiininai  raMf  niri  irlililim 


cuBBWoaxHimaa  DATA 


201  of  the  Motor  Vehicle 
Infomattai  and  Coat  Savtnga  Act  (15  V&.C. 
IMl)  ia  amended  by  addinf  at  the  end 
thereof  the  foOowlnc: 

"(fXl)  The  Secretary  shall,  within  30  days 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  subsec- 
tJon.  enter  into  appropriate  arrangements 
with  the  Mattonal  Academy  of  Sciences  to 
,  a  ooBBprehenaive  study  and  investl- 
eans  of  fstahlishing  a 
method  for  ealculatinc  a  uniform  numerical 
ratine  whldi  wiD  enable  consumers  to  com- 
pare Bwnlinfully  the  craahworthlness  of 
dtflereot  paaaeocer  automotalle  models. 

"(2)  Such  atndy  diall  Indude  examination 
of  OBTCnt  and  propoacd  crashworthineas 
taate  and  taatlnc  pvoeedures  and  shall  be  di- 
rected to  detetmining  whether  additional 
ohjeethre.  accurate  and  relevant  information 
regardlnc  the  eonparatlve  craahworthlness 
of  different  paaaencer  automobile  models 
reaaonably  can  be  provided  to  consumers  by 
meana  of  a  craahworthlness  rating  rule. 
Sndi  study  shall  indude  examination  of  at 
least  the  following  proposed  elements  of  a 
craahWOTthlneaB  latlog  rule: 

"CA)  infotmatlon  on  the  degree  to  which 
different  passfngtii  automobile  models  wiU 
protect  occupanto  acroas  the  range  of  motor 
vehicle  crash  types  when  in  use  cd  public 
roads; 

"(B)  a  repeatable  and  objective  test  which 
is  capaUe  of  identitying  meaningful  dlff er- 
cneea  in  the  degree  of  crash  protection  pro- 
vided ocrwpants  by  the  vehicles  tested,  with 
TtmgfitX  to  such  aspects  of  craahworthlness 
aa  oecnpant  craah  protection  with  and  with- 
out use  of  manaal  seat  belts,  fuel  system  in- 
tegrity, and  other  relevant  aqjects; 

"(C)  ratings  which  are  accurate,  simple  in 
form,  readily  underatandable  and  of  benefit 
to  eonaumen  in  making  informed  decisions 
In  the  pnrdiaae  of  passenger  automobiles; 

"(D)  iWaafmlnstlnii  of  oimiparatlve  crash- 
worthiness  ratings  to  consumers  either  at 
the  time  of  introduction  of  a  new  passenger 
automobile  modd  or  very  soon  after  such 
time  of  introduction;  and 

"(X)  the  devdopnient  and  dissemination 
of  eraafaworthlneaa  data  at  a  cost  which  is 
balaiiPfd  with  the  benefits  of 
1  data  to  eooaumers  in  w^fciwg  informed 


"(2)  Any  sudi  arrangement  shall  require 
the  Hatlanal  Afrtwny  of  Sciences  to  report 
to  the  Secretary  and  the  Congress  not  later 
than  19  months  after  the  date  of  enactment 


of  this  subsection  on  the  results  of  such 
study  and  investigation,  together  with  Its 
recoqunendatlons.  The  Secretary  shall,  to 
the  aktent  permitted  by  law.  furnish  to  the 
Academy  upon  Its  request  any  Information 
which  the  Academy  considers  necessary  to 
condvct  the  investigaticm  and  study  re- 
quired by  this  suliaecticm. 

"(4)  Within  60  days  after  transmittal  of 
the  report  of  the  National  Academy  of  Scl- 
enoea  to  the  Secretary  and  the  Congress 
under  [taragraph  (3)  of  this  subsection,  the 
Secretary  shall  initiate  a  period  (not  longer 
than  90  days)  for  public  comment  on  imple- 
mentation of  the  recommendations  of  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences  with  respect 
to  a  (ule  promulgated  under  this  title  estab- 
lishing an  objectively  based  system  for  de- 
termkilng  and  publishing  accurate  compara- 
tive crashworthlness  ratings  for  different 
passenger  automobiles. 

"(5)  Not  Uter  than  180  days  after  the 
close  of  the  public  comment  period  provided 
for  in  paragraph  (4)  of  this  subsection,  the 
Secretary  shall  determine,  on  the  basis  of 
the  report  of  the  National  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences and  the  public  comments  on  such 
report,  whether  an  objectively  based  system 
can  be  established  by  means  of  which  accu- 
rate and  relevant  information  can  be  de- 
rived that  reasonably  predicts  the  degree  to 
which  different  makes  and  models  of  pas- 
senger automobiles  provide  protection  to  oc- 
cupants against  the  risk  of  personal  injury 
or  death  as  a  result  of  motor  vehicle  acci- 
dents. The  Secretary  shall  promptly  publish 
the  basis  of  such  determination,  and  shall 
transatilt  such  determination  to  the  Con- 
gress. 

"(gXl)  If  the  Secretary  determines  that 
the  system  described  in  subsection  (f  KS)  of 
this  section  can  be  established,  the  Secre- 
tary rtiall,  subject  to  the  exception  provided 
in  paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection,  not  later 
than  three  years  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  subsection,  promulgate  a  rule 
under  this  section  establishing  an  objective- 
ly based  system  for  determining  and  pub- 
lishing accurate  comparative  crashworthl- 
ness mtings  for  different  passenger  automo- 
biles. The  rule  promulgated  under  this  sub- 
section shall  be  practicable  and  shall  pro- 
vide to  the  public  relevant  objective  infor- 
mation in  a  simple  and  readily  understand- 
able form  in  order  to  facilitate  comparison 
among  the  various  makes  and  models  of  pas- 
senger automobiles  so  as  to  contribute 
meaningfully  to  informed  purchase  deci- 
sions. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  shall  not  promulgate 
such  rule  unless  (A)  a  period  of  60  calendar 
days  has  passed  after  the  Secretary  has 
transmitted  to  the  Committee  on  C^om- 
merco.  Science,  and  Transportation  of  the 
Senate  and  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  (3ommerce  of  the  House  of  R^resenta- 
tives  a  sAmmiary  of  the  comments  received 
during  the  period  for  public  comment  speci- 
fied in  subsection  (fK4)  of  this  section,  or 
(B)  each  such  committee  lief  ore  the  expira- 
tion of  such  60-day  period  has  transmitted 
to  the  Secretary  written  notice  to  the  effect 
that  such  committee  has  no  objection  to  the 
promvlgation  of  such  rule. 

"(h)  If  the  Secretary  promulgates  a  rule 
under  subsection  (g)  of  this  section,  not 
later  than  three  yean  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  subsection,  the  Secretary 
shall  by  rule  establish  procedures  requiring 
passenger  automobile  dealers  to  make  avail- 
able to  pro8pe<^lve  automobile  purchasers 
information  developed  by  the  Secretary  and 
provided  to  the  dealer  which  contains  data 
comparing  the  crashworthlness  of  passenger 
automobOes.". 


(b)  Section  2  of  the  BCotor  Vehicle  Infor- 
maUon  and  Cost  Savings  Act  (16  VS.C. 
1901)  is  gmended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  th»  following  new  paragraph: 

"(19XA)  The  term  'passenger  automobile' 
means  a  i^otor  vehicle  with  motive  power, 
except  thit  the  term  does  not  include  a 
multipurp^  passenger  vehkde,  a  motorcy- 
cle, a  bua.  a  truck,  or  a  traUer  desimed  for 
carrying  1#  persons  or  less. 

"(B)  As  used  in  subparagrpah  (A)  of  this 
paragrwh,  the  term  'multipurpose  passen- 
ger vehicle'  means  a  motor  vet>icle  with 
motive  polrer,  other  than  a  traUer,  with  a 
gross  vehicle  weight  under  10,000  pounds 
and  which  is  designed  to  carry  10  peraons  or 
leas  and  Whi(^  is  constructed  either  on  a 
truck  cha«is  or  with  special  features  tar  oc- 
casional ott-rvmA  operation.". 

TTTtE  m— MISCEIXANKOnS 
PROVISIONS 

STAimAans  coMPUAiici 

Sac.  301.  Section  103  of  the  National  Traf- 
fic and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of  1966  ( 15 
U.S.C.  1396)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  f  oUowing: 

"(JKl)  The  Secretary  shaU  establish  a 
schedule  tor  use  in  ensuring  compliance 
with  each  Federal  motor  vehicle  safety 
standard  ostablished  under  this  Act  which 
the  Secretary  determines  is  capable  of  being 
tested.  Su<ti  w^hedule  shall  ensure  that  each 
such  standard  is  the  subject  of  testing  and 
evaluation  on  a  regular,  rotating  basis. 

"(2)  Tho  Secretary  shall,  not  later  than 
six  month*  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  subaectian,  cmuhict  a  review  of  the 
method  for  the  collection  of  data  regarding 
accidente  related  to  Federal  motor  vehicle 
safety  standards  established  under  this  Act. 
The  Secretary  shall  conskler  the  desirability 
of  coUectlag  data  in  addition  to  that  infor- 
mation collected  as  of  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  subsection,  and  shall  estimate  the 
coste  involved  in  the  collectitm  of  such  addi- 
tional data,  aa  well  as  the  benef ite  to  safety 
likely  to  be  derived  from  such  collection.  If 
the  Secretgry  determines  that  such  benefite 
outweigh  the  coata  of  such  collection,  the 
Secretary  shall  collect  such  additional  data 
and  utUizfl  it  in  determining  which  motor 
vehicles  should  be  the  subject  of  testing  for 
compliance  with  Federal  motor  vehicle 
safety  standards  established  under  this 
Act.". 

nrVKSTIOATIOK  AMD  PKIf  ALTT  PBOCKDDRXS 

Sac.  302.  (a)  SecUon  112(aKl)  of  the  Na- 
tional Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act 
of  1966  (15  n.S.C.  1401(aKl»  is  smended  by 
inserting  after  subparagraph  (B)  the  follow- 
ing: 

"The  Secretary  shall  establish  written 
guidelines  and  procedures  for  conducting 
any  inspection  or  investigation  regarding 
noncompliance  with  tills  title  or  any  niles, 
regulation^  or  orders  issued  under  this  title. 
Such  guidelines  and  procedures  shall  indi- 
cate timetables  for  processing  of  such  In- 
spectiixu  and  investigations  to  ensure  that 
such  procassing  occurs  in  an  expeditious 
and  thorough  manner.  In  addition,  the  Sec- 
retary Shan  develop  criteria  and  procedures 
for  use  in  determining  when  the  results  of 
sudi  an  investigation  should  be  considered 
by  the  Secretary  to  be  the  subject  of  a  civil 
penalty  under  section  109  of  this  title.  Noth- 
ing in  this  paragraph  shall  be  construed  to 
limit  the  ability  of  the  Secretary  to  exceed 
any  time  limitation  specified  in  such  timeta- 
bles where  the  Secretary  determines  that 
additional  time  is  necessary  for  the  process- 


ing of  any  such  inspection  or  investiga- 
tion.". 

(b)  SecUon  109(a)  of  the  National  Traffic 
and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of  1966  (15 
\SS.C.  139e(a))  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following:  "The  Secretary 
shall  establish  procedures  for  determining 
the  manner  in  which,  and  the  time  within 
which,  a  determination  should  be  made  re- 
ganling  whether  a  civil  penalty  should  be 
imposed  under  this  section.  Nothing  In  this 
subsection  shall  be  construed  to  limit  the 
ability  of  the  Secretary  to  exceed  any  time 
limitation  specified  for  making  any  such  de- 
termination where  the  Secretary  determines 
that  additional  time  is  necessary  for  making 
a  determination  regarding  whether  a  civil 
penalty  should  be  imposed  under  this  sec- 
tion.". 

TRAmC  SATETT  rOH  HAMDICAPPXD  IlfSIVIDU&LS 

Sbc.  303.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  a  number  of  States  fail  to  recognize 
the  symbols  of  other  States  for  the  identifi- 
cation of  motor  vehicles  transporting  Indi- 
viduals with  handicaps  that  limit  or  Impair 
the  ability  to  walk;  and 

(2)  the  faUure  to  recognize  such  symbols 
increases  the  likelihood  that  such  individ- 
uals vglll  be  involved  in  traffic  accident  inci- 
dents resulting  in  injury  or  death,  posing  a 
threat  to  the  safety  of  such  individuals  as 
well  as  the  safety  of  the  operators  of  motor 
vehicles  and  others. 

(bXl)  Section  402(a)  of  tiUe  23.  United 
States  0>de,  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  "and"  before  "emergency"; 
and 

(B)  by  inserting  immediately  after  "serv- 
ices" the  following:  ",  and  a  uniform  system 
for  handicapped  parldng  designed  to  en- 
hance the  safety  of  handicapped  and  non- 
handicapped  individuals". 

(2)  Section  402  of  title  23.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the 
following: 

"(1)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  a  uni- 
form system  for  handicapped  parlUng  de- 
signed to  enhance  the  safety  of  handi- 
capped and  nonhandicapped  individuals  is  a 
system  which— 

"(1)  adopts  the  International  Symbol  of 
Access  (as  adopted  by  Rehabilitation  Inter- 
national in  1969  at  its  11th  World  Congress 
on  Rehabilitation  of  the  Disabled)  as  the 
only  recognized  symbol  for  the  identifica- 
tion of  vehicles  used  for  transporting  indi- 
viduals with  handicaps  which  limit  or 
impair  the  ability  to  walk; 

"(2)  provides  for  the  issuance  of  license 
plates  displasring  the  Intenuitional  Symbol 
of  Access  for  vehicles  which  will  be  used  to 
transport  Individuals  with  handicaps  wtiich 
limit  or  impair  the  ability  to  walk,  under  cri- 
teria determined  by  the  iitate; 

"(3)  provides  for  the  issuance  of  remov- 
able windshield  placards  (displaying  the 
International  Symbol  of  Access)  to  individ- 
uals with  handicaps  which  limit  or  impair 
the  ability  to  walk,  under  criteria  deter- 
mined by  the  State; 

"(4)  provides  that  fees  charged  for  the  li- 
censing or  registration  of  a  vehicle  used  to 
transport  such  individuals  with  handicaps 
do  not  exceed  fees  charged  for  the  licensing 
or  registration  of  other  similar  vehicles  op- 
erated in  the  State:  and 

"(S)  for  purpoaes  of  easy  access  parking, 
recognises  Uoenses  and  placards  displaying 
the  International  Symbol  of  Access  which 
have  been  issued  by  other  States  aiui  cotm- 
triea.". 

(c)  Beginning  not  later  than  twenty-four 
months  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act.  the  Secretary  shall  annually  evaluate 


compliance  by  the  States  with  the  amend- 
ments made  by  this  section.  The  Secretary 
shall  submit  to  Congress  an  annual  report 
regarding  such  evaluation. 

MULTiraRPOSE  PASSENCKB  VXHICLB  SAFBTT 

Sac.  304.  (a)  The  Omgress  finds  that— 

(1)  the  popularity  of  multipurpose  passen- 
ger vehicles  has  increased  during  this 
decade;  and 

(2)  the  safety  of  passengers  in  multipur- 
pose passenger  vehicles  tias  lieen  compro- 
mised by  the  failure  to  apply  to  them  the 
Federal  motor  vehicle  safety  standards  ap- 
plicable to  passenger  automobiles. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  initiate  (not  later 
than  sixty  days  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act)  and  complete  (not  later  than 
twelve  months  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act)  a  rulemalUng  to  revise,  where 
appropriate.  In  accordance  with  the  applica- 
ble provisions  of  the  National  Traffic  and 
Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of  1966  (15  U.S.C. 
1381  et  seq.),  including  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 103(a)  of  such  Act  (15  U.S.C.  1392(a)) 
requiring  that  Federal  motor  vehicle  safety 
standards  be  practicable,  meet  the  need  for 
motor  vehicle  safety,  and  be  stated  in  objec- 
tive terms— 

(1)  Federal  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Stand- 
ard 216  to  provide  minimum  roof  crush  re- 
sistance standards  for  multipurpose  passen- 
ger vehicles; 

(2)  Federal  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Staixl- 
ard  202  to  provide  (or  head  restraints  for 
multipvjpose  passenger  vehicles; 

(3)  Fideral  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Stand- 
ard 108  to  provide  for  a  single,  high-mount- 
ed stoplamp  on  multipurpose  passenger  ve- 
hicles; and 

(4)  Federal  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Stand- 
ard 208  to  extend  the  requirements  of  out- 
board front  seat  passive  restraint  occupant 
protection  systems  to  multipurpose  passen- 
ger vehicles. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall,  in  accordance 
with  the  applicable  provisions  of  the  Na- 
tional Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act 
of  1966  (15  U.S.C  1381  et  seq.).  initiate  (not 
later  than  sixty  days  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act)  and  complete  (not  later 
than  twelve  months  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act)  a  rulemaking  to  review 
the  system  of  classification  of  vehicles  with 
a  gross  vehicle  weight  under  10,000  pounds 
with  respect  to  whether  such  vehicles 
should  be  classified  as  motor  vehicles  to 
which  Federal  motor  vehicle  safety  stand- 
ards would  apply. 

RXAK  SKATBELTS 

Ssc.  305.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall,  in  ac- 
cordance with  applicable  provisions  of  the 
National  Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety 
Act  of  1966  (15  U.S.C.  1381  et  seq.).  initiate 
(not  later  than  sixty  days  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act)  and  complete  (within 
twelve  months  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act)  a  rulemaking  to  amend  Federal 
Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Standard  208  to  pro- 
vide tiiat  the  outboard  rear  seat  passengers 
of  one-half  of  all  passenger  automobiles 
manufactured  by  each  manufacturer  after 
September  1,  1989  shall  have  lap  and  shoul- 
der seatbelt  protection,  and  that  the  out- 
board rear  seat  passengers  of  all  such  auto 
mobiles  manufactured  after  September  1, 
1990  shall  have  lap  and  shoulder  seatbelt 
protection. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  not  less  than  10  percent  of  the  funds 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  under  section 
209  of  the  Motor  Vehicle  Information  and 
Cost  Savings  Act  (15  U.&C.  1949)  in  fiscal 
years  1988  and  1989  shall  be  utilized  to  dis- 


seminate information  to  oonsumers  regard- 
ing the  manner  in  which  iiawi  ihm  automo- 
biles may  be  retrofitted  with  lap  and  shoul- 
der rear  seatbelts. 

caaxincATiOH  or  bumfbu 
Sac.  306.  The  Motor  Vehicle  Information 
and  Cost  Savings  Act  (15  U.S.C.  1901  et  seq.) 
is  amended  by  inserting  after  section  102 
the  following: 

"DiscLosnax  or  suitraa  impact  capabiutt 

"Sk.  102A.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  pro- 
mulgate, in  accordance  with  the  proviaiooB 
of  this  section,  a  regulation  wrtahllahing 
passenger  motor  vetiicle  bumper  system  la- 
lieUng  requirementa  Such  regulation  shall 
apply  to  passenger  motor  vehicles  manufac- 
tured for  model  years  begizmlng  more  than 
180  days  after  the  date  such  regulation  is 
prtHnulgated,  as  provided  in  subsection 
(cK2)  of  this  secUon. 

"(bXl)  The  regulation  required  to  be  pro- 
mulgated in  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
shall  provide  that,  before  any  pasarngrr 
motor  vehicle  is  offered  for  sale,  the  manu- 
facturer shall  affix  a  label  to  such  vehicle, 
in  a  format  prescribed  in  such  regulation, 
disclosing  an  impact  speed  at  which  the 
manufacturer  represents  that  the  vehicle 
meets  the  applicable  damage  criteria. 

"(2)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
term  'applicable  damage  criteria'  means  the 
damage  criteria  applicable  under  section 
581.5(c)  of  title  49,  C^ode  of  Federal  Regular 
tions  (as  in  effect  on  October  1, 1984). 

"(c)(1)  Not  later  than  90  days  after  the 
date  of  eiuctment  of  this  section,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  publish  in  the  Federal  Register  a 
proposed  initial  regulation  under  this  sec- 
tion. 

"(2)  Not  later  than  150  days  after  such 
date  of  enactment,  the  Secretary  shall  pro- 
mulgate a  final  initial  regulation  under  tills 
section. 

"(d)  The  Secretary  may  allow  a  manufac- 
turer to  comply  with  the  labeling  require- 
ments of  subsection  (b)  of  this  section  by 
permitting  such  manufacturer  to  make  the 
bumper  system  impact  speed  disdOBure  re- 
quired in  sul3section  (b)  of  this  section  on 
the  label  required  by  section  506  of  this  Act 
or  section  3  of  the  Automobile  Information 
disclosure  Act  (15  U.S.C.  1233). 

"(e)  The  regulation  promulgated  under 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section  shall  provide 
that  the  information  disclosed  under  this 
section  be  provided  to  the  Secretary  at  the 
beginning  of  the  model  year  for  the  model 
Involved.  As  soon  as  practicable  after  receiv- 
ing such  Information,  the  Secretary  shall 
furnish  and  distribute  to  the  public  such  in- 
formation in  a  simple  and  readily  under- 
standable form  in  order  to  facilitate  com- 
parison among  the  various  types  of  passen- 
ger motor  vehicles.  The  Secretary  may  by 
rule  require  automobile  dealers  to  distribute 
to  prospective  purchasers  any  information 
compiled  pursuant  to  this  subsection. 

"(f)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
'passenger  motor  vehicle'  means  any  motor 
vehicle  to  which  the  standard  under  part 
581  of  title  49,  Code  of  Federal  ReguUUona. 
is  applicable.". 

statx  m otob  vkhiclk  sarxtt  imspictioii 
procrams 

Sac.  307.  Part  A  of  Utle  IH  of  the  Motor 
Vehicle  Information  and  Cost  Savings  Act 
(15  U£.C.  1961  et  seq.)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following: 

"STATK  MOTOB  VXHICLB  SAPBTT  HTSPBCTIOII 
PBOGRAMS 

Sk.  304.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall,  within 
30  days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
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Into  atapropilate  uruve- 
wfth  the  Nfttiooal  Academy  of  Scl- 
I  to  conduct  a  atudy  of  the  ef  f ectlveneu 
of  State  motor  vdikle  safety  Inspection  pro- 
gnuDMin- 

"^D  ndudng  highway  accidents  that 
faault  in  Injuilei  and  deattaa;  and 

"iXi  Iknttinc  the  number  of  defecUve  or 
unsafe  motor  vehidM  on  the  highways. 

"(bXl)  Tlie  study  shaU  include  an  evalua- 
tlm  of  the  implementation,  inspection  crite- 
ria, perinnel.  bodieting,  and  enforcement 
of  an  typea  of  State  motor  vehicle  safety  in- 
1  ox  periodic  motor  vehicle 
including  inspections 
of  motor  vehtde  brakes.  Blaas,  steering,  sus- 
peulan.  and  ttrea. 

"<3)  U  warranted  by  the  study,  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sdenoes  shall  develop 
and  anbmit  to  the  Congress  reoommenda- 
tlons  for  an  effective  and  efficient  State 
motor  vtiilde  safety  inspection  program. 

'^c>  The  study  shall  also  consider  the  f  ea- 
attalUty  of  use  br  States  of  private  organiza- 
Uons  to  eonduet  motor  vehicle  safety  inspec- 
tion prasnuM  and  of  rrwnhintny  safety  and 
emlorioo  in^Mction  programs. 

"(d)  Appropriate  public  and  private  agen- 
dea  and  organintlons,  including  the  Secre- 
tary, the  AitatailBtrator  of  the  Environmen- 
tal Protection  Agency,  affected  industries 
and  rnnaiiiner  organiaationw,  State  and  local 
nfflrials,  and  the  motor  vehicle  insurance 
industry  ahoald  be  consulted  in  conducting 
the  study  required  under  this  section. 

"(e)  Subject  to  the  availability  of  funds 
and  when  the  arrangemmts  with  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sctencea  are  completed, 
the  study  required  by  subsection  (a)  shall  be 
completed  and  transmitted  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Oommeroe.  Science,  and  Transporta- 
tion of  the  Senate  and  the  Committee  on 
■nergy  and  Commerce  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
rwentatives  within  19  months  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  section.". 

■aCALL  or  CBRAm  MOTOS  VBHICLIS 

Sac.  SOe.  (a)  SecUon  153  of  the  National 
Ttaftk  and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of 
1966  (16  UJ8.C.  1413)  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  the  following: 

"(d)  If  the  Secretary  determines  that  a  no- 
tlflcattai  sent  by  a  manufacturer  pursuant 
to  subMctlan  (e)  of  this  section  has  not  re- 
sulted In  an  adequate  number  of  vehicles  or 
items  of  equipment  being  returned  for 
remedy,  the  Secretary  may  direct  the  manu- 
facturer to  send  a  second  notification  in 
sneh  manner  as  the  Secretary  may  by  regu- 
lation prescribe. 

"(eXl)  Any  lessor  who  receives  a  notifica- 
tlOD  required  by  section  151  or  152  pertain- 
ing to  any  leased  motor  vehicle  shall  send  a 
copy  of  such  notice  to  the  lessee  In  such 
manner  as  the  Secretary  may  by  regulation 
preaerlbe. 

"(3)  R>r  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
tenn  leased  motor  vehicle'  means  any 
motor  vehicle  which  is  leased  to  a  person  for 
a  term  of  at  least  4  months  by  a  lessor  who 
has  leased  5  or  more  vehicles  In  the  12 
months  preceding  the  date  of  the  notifica- 
tion.". 

(b)  Section  154  of  the  National  Traffic 
and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of  1966  (15 
U.S.C.  1414)  is  amended  by  addUig  at  the 
end  the  f oQowtng: 

"(d>  If  notification  is  required  under  sec- 
tion 151  or  by  an  order  under  section  152(b) 
and  has  been  furnished  by  the  manufactur- 
er to  a  dealer  of  motor  vehides  with  respect 
to  any  new  motor  vehicle  or  new  Item  of  re- 
placement equipment  In  the  dealer's  posses- 
ion at  the  time  of  notification  which  falls 
to  eomply  with  an  appUcable  Federal  motor 


vehlole  safety  standard  or  contains  a  defect 
which  relates  to  motor  vehicle  safety,  such 
dealer  may  sell  or  lease  such  motor  vehicle 
or  Item  of  replacement  equipment  only  if— 

"(1)  the  defect  or  failure  to  comply  has 
been  remedied  In  accordance  with  this  sec- 
tion before  delivery  under  such  sale  or  lease: 
or 

"(2)  In  the  case  of  notification  required  by 
an  order  under  section  152(b),  enforcement 
of  the  order  has  been  restrained  In  an 
action  to  which  section  155(a)  applies  or 
such  order  has  been  set  aside  In  such  an 
action- 
Nothing  In  this  subsection  shall  be  con- 
strued to  prohibit  any  dealer  from  offering 
for  sale  or  lease  such  vehicle  or  Item  of 
equipment.". 

STOST  OP  DAKKENKD  WINDOWS 

Sid  309.  The  Administrator  of  the  Na- 
tional Highway  Traffic  Safety  Administra- 
tion shall  conduct  a  study  of  the  use  of 
darkttied  windshields  and  window  glass  In 
passenger  automobiles.  In  particular,  the 
study  shaU  consider  the  effects  of  such  use 
on  the  safe  operation  of  passenger  automo- 
biles, as  well  as  on  the  hazards  from  such 
use  to  the  safety  of  law  enforcement  person- 
nel. In  conducting  such  study,  the  Adminis- 
trator shall  consult  with  appropriate  indus- 
try representatives  and  with  officials  of  law 
enf  oitement  departments  and  agencies.  The 
Administrator  shall  submit  the  results  of 
such  study  to  the  Committees  on  Com- 
merce, Science,  and  Transportation  of  the 
Senate  and  Energy  and  Commerce  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  not  later  than  six 
months  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

ODOMXTKR  lIODinCATIOM 

Sac.  310.  (a)  Section  408(d)  of  the  Motor 
Vehicle  Information  and  Cost  Savings  Act 
(15  U.S.C.  1988(d))  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  ead  the  following: 

'(3)  No  registration  card  may  be  Issued  In 
any  State  for  any  motor  vehicle  unless  the 
appUeation  for  such  registration  card  con- 
tains the  information  specified  in  subsection 
(a)  (1)  and  (2),  determined  as  of  the  date  on 
which  such  application  Is  submitted.  Each 
State  shall  maintain  such  information,  to- 
gether with  the  vehicle  identification 
number  for  the  motor  vehicle  to  which  such 
information  pertains  for  a  period  of  5  years 
after  the  Information  is  received  by  the 
State. 

"(4)  The  Secretary  shall  promulgate  such 
rules  as  may  be  necessary  to  avoid  the  print- 
ing of  mileage  information  that  is  false,  mis- 
leading or  Inaccurate.  To  prevent  falsifica- 
tion er  alteration  of  the  mileage  informa- 
tion required  to  be  disclosed  by  a  transferee 
in  acoordance  with  paragraph  (2),  the  Secre- 
tary shall  promulgate  such  rules  as  may  be 
necessary  regarding  the  specific  form  to  be 
used  on  any  title  for  compliance  with  the 
provisions  of  paragraph  (2)(A)(iil).  In  addi- 
tion, the  Secretary  shall  promulgate  rules 
regarding  the  actions  to  be  taken  by  States 
with  respect  to  the  unauthorized  alteration 
of  titles  for  motor  vehicles  and  other  docu- 
ment4  on  which  odometer  Information  Is  re- 
quired to  be  recorded  or  maintained.". 

(b)  Section  408(f)(2)  of  the  Motor  Vehicle 
Information  and  Cost  Savings  Act  (15  U.S.C. 
1988(f)(2))  Is  amended  to  read  as  foUows: 

'(2)  The  Secretary  shall  not  approve  such 
alternate  motor  vehicle  mileage  disclosure 
requirements  unless  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines that  the  alternate  method  for  mating 
such  disclosure  Is  consistent  with  the  pur- 
poses of  subsections  (d)  and  (e).".» 


•  Mr.  HDLLINOS.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  pleased  to  cosponsor  S.  853,  the 
National  Highway  Traffic  Safety  Ad- 
minlstratton  [NHTSA]  Authorization 
Act  of  1967.  This  legislation  authorizes 
appropriations  for  NHTSA  and  makes 
certain  important  changes  in  its  au- 
thority. 

You  will  recall  that  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Missouri,  Senator  Daitforth. 
sought  to  add  a  NHTSA  amendment 
to  HR.  2,  highway  funding  legislation 
considered  by  the  Senate  early  last 
month.  As  a  substitute  for  Senator 
Dantorts's  amendment,  the  Senate 
adopted  a  sense  of  the  Senate  resolu- 
tion whidh  I  offered  with  the  Senator 
from  Teimessee,  Senator  Gore.  Out 
resolutioti  imposed  an  April  1,  1987, 
deadline  on  the  completion  of  the 
Senate  Commerce  Committee's  consid- 
eration of  NHTSA  authorization  legis- 
lation. The  committee  promptly  held 
hearings  on  March  6,  1987,  and  unani- 
mously approved  this  legislation  on 
March  2^  1987. 

NHTSA's  mission  requires  it  to  de- 
velop and  enforce  motor  vehicle  safety 
standards,  support  safety  develop- 
ment, remedy  automotive  defects,  ad- 
minister liighway  safety  programs, 
and  provide  consvimers  with  informa- 
tion vital  to  their  decisions  relating  to 
the  purchase  and  maintenance  of  a 
motor  vehicle. 

Mr.  President,  NHTSA  has  dis- 
charged its  mission  successfully  for  20 
years,  with  the  result  that  cars  are  25- 
percent  safer  today  because  of  re- 
quired auto  safety  features.  The  bene- 
fits derived  from  these  efforts  can  be 
measured  in  starlc.  tangible  numbers— 
100,000  lives  have  been  saved  and  mil- 
lions of  serious  injuries  have  been  pre- 
vented. Despite  these  accomplish- 
ments, over  45,000  people  died  in  high- 
way crashes  in  1986.  More  can  and 
should  be  done. 

This  legislation  incorporates  some  of 
the  provisions  of  NHTSA  authoriza- 
tion legislation  approved  by  the  Com- 
merce Committee  and  the  full  Senate 
in  the  last  Congress.  That  bill,  S.  863, 
failed  in  conference.  This  legislation 
also  includes  provisions  similar  to 
some  of  those  contained  in  S.  516.  a 
NHTSA  bill  recently  introduced  by 
the  Senator  from  Missouri,  Senator 
Danfortb,  whose  commitment  to 
automotive  safety  has  spanned  several 
Congressss.  Other  provisions  of  this 
legislation  have  been  developed  in  this 
Congress. 

This  legislation  authorizes  appro- 
priations for  fiscal  year  1988  in  the 
amount  of  the  administration's  re- 
quest, with  a  modest  increase  for  the 
following  fiscal  year.  The  legislation 
also  includes  changes  to  the  Agency's 
authority,  changes  which  NHTSA  be- 
lieves will  increase  the  number  of 
automobile  defects  that  wUl  be  re- 
paired in  response  to  a  recall 


Consistent  with  legislation  approved 
by  the  Commerce  Committee  and  the 
full  Senate  in  the  last  Congress,  this 
bill  also  directs  NHTSA  to  undertake 
and  complete  rulemaking  activities 
within  specified  time  periods.  Specifi- 
cally, the  bill  requires  NHTSA  to  up- 
grade the  existing,  but  outdated  safety 
standard  requiring  side  impact  protec- 
tion. 

The  legislation  also  includes  a  provi- 
sion directing  NHTSA  to  provide  for  a 
National  A(»demy  of  Sciences  study  of 
motor  vehicle  crashworthiness  data. 
The  study  will  examine  whether  data 
indicating  the  relative  crashworthi- 
ness of  a  given  automobile  can  or 
should  be  developed  for  use  by  con- 
sumers. The  legislation  also  provides 
for  a  National  Academy  of  Sciences 
study  of  State  motor  vehicle  safety  in- 
spection programs,  in  an  effort  to 
assess  their  value  in  reducing  the  fre- 
quency, cost,  and  severity  of  accidents. 

As  part  of  an  effort  which  dates 
back  at  least  to  a  1978  U.S.  General 
Accounting  Office  report  recommend- 
ing such  action,  the  bill  directs 
NHTSA  to  take  action  in  the  area  of 
light  trucks,  minivans.  and  slmilar 
multipurpose  vehicles.  For  years, 
these  vehicles  have  been  used  increas- 
ingly in  the  same  fashion  as  passenger 
cars.  We  expect  NHTSA  to  determine 
which  of  the  passenger  car  safety 
standards  that  currently  do  not  apply 
to  such  vehicles  ought  to  apply  or 
ought  to  be  modified  for  application. 
This  provision  of  the  bUl  further  di- 
rects NHTSA  to  examine  its  classifica- 
tion standard  for  such  vehicles. 

Although  a  number  of  automobile 
manufacturers  are  including  rear  lap- 
shoulder  belts  in  their  cars,  this  legis- 
lation takes  the  important  step  of  di- 
recting NHTSA  to  require  manufac- 
turers to  install  these  belts  in  the  out- 
board rear  seat  positions  of  half  of  the 
vehicles  produced  after  September  1, 
1989,  and  in  all  of  the  vehicles  pro- 
duced after  September  1,  1990.  An- 
other important  safety  feature  of  this 
legislation  is  its  bumper  certification 
and  labeling  provision.  This  provision 
directs  NHTSA  to  establish  a  rule  re- 
quiring manufacturers  to  affix  labels 
to  their  automobiles  indicating  the 
impact  speed  at  which  their  vehicle 
bumpers  will  prevent  damage.  At  least 
one  manufacturer,  the  Ford  Motor 
Co..  currently  provides  this  informa- 
tion for  eaich  of  its  new  vehicles. 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation  in- 
cludes provisions  which  would  provide 
for  uniform  handicapped  parking  pro- 
grams, enhanced  odometer  tampering 
prevention,  and  improved  NHTSA 
standards  testing  and  enforcement. 
Each  of  these  provisions,  like  the 
others  In  the  bill,  will  yield  important 
safety  benefits. 

This  authorization  is  essential  to  our 
Nation's  automotive  safety  programs. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 


bill  when  it  comes  before  the  full 
Senate.* 

•  Mr.  DANPORTH.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  pleased  that  once  again  the  Senate 
has  the  opportunity  to  consider  high- 
way safety  legislation.  It  could  not  be 
more  timely.  The  war  against  highway 
death  and  injury  is  not  going  well. 
NHTSA  estimates  that  45,600  people 
died  in  highway  crashes  during  1986. 
This  was  a  4-percent  jump  over  1985. 

The  Congress  must  act  quickly  on 
highway  safety  legislation  to  stop  this 
trend.  There  are  highway  safety  im- 
provements that  cry  out  for  attention. 
The  legislation  that  Senator  (jore. 
Senator  Rollings  ,  and  I  have  devel- 
oped addresses  many  of  these  improve- 
ments. These  are  commonsense  re- 
forms, some  of  which  received  favor- 
able action  by  the  Senate  during  the 
99th  Congress. 

S.  863— REVISITED 

Mr.  President,  on  May  15,  1986,  the 
Senate  passed  by  unanimous  consent 
the  National  Traffic  and  Motor  Vehi- 
cle Safety  Authorization  Act  of  1985, 
S.  863.  I  authored  that  legislation.  Al- 
though our  negotiations  with  the 
House  concerning  S.  863  were  not  suc- 
cessfully completed  before  the  end  of 
the  99th  Congress,  the  effort  that 
went  into  the  bill  was  in  vain.  Today's 
bDl  includes  the  three  key  safety  pro- 
visions that  were  contained  in  S.  863. 
First.  S.  863  and  today's  legislation 
both  have  provisions  addressing  side 
impact  crash  standards.  Each  year 
9.000  Americans  are  killed  and  another 
20,000  are  injured  in  side  impact 
crashes.  In  the  late  1970's,  NHTSA 
recognized  that  the  current  passenger 
car  side  inpact  standard  needed  im- 
provement. NHTSA  opened  a  rulemak- 
ing to  improve  side  impact,  but  closed 
it  in  1982.  Its  time  to  move  forward 
now. 

Second,  S.  863  and  today's  bill  both 
address  the  need  for  crashworthiness 
ratings  of  autos.  Crashworthiness  rat- 
ings would  provide  an  answer  to  the 
American  family  that  is  buying  a  car 
and  wants  to  know,  "How  safe  is  the 
car  you  are  offering  me  in  comparison 
with  other  cars?"  If  an  objectively 
based  rating  system  can  be  developed, 
then  a  rating  would  be  placed  on  the 
cars'  window  sticker.  Third,  both  S. 
863  and  today's  bill  give  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation  authority  to  use  un- 
spent safety  moneys  for  airbag  and 
seat  belt  education. 

S.  516— LIGHT  TRUCK  SAJTTY  AHD  THREE  POINT 
REAR  SEAT  BELTS 

Mr.  President,  when  our  negotia- 
tions with  the  House  on  S.  863  were 
unsuccessful,  the  Commerce  Conunit- 
tee  did  not  lose  its  determination  to 
move  forward  on  highway  safety  legis- 
lation. I  chaired  hearings  on  December 
11,  1986,  which  pointed  out  several 
other  safety  issues  that  need  quick 
action.  I  incorporated  provisions  di- 
rected at  these  issues  in  a  bill  which  I 


introduced  in  February  5,  1987.  the 
Highway  Safety  Act  of  1987,  S.  516. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  pleased  that  the 
legislation  we  are  introducing  today 
addresses  two  of  the  critical  issues  in 
S.  516— light  truck  safety  and  rear  seat 
belts. 

"Light  trucks."  which  include  pick- 
ups, minivans,  and  four  wheel-drive  ve- 
hicles, are  among  the  hottest  items  In 
auto  showrooms.  Between  1971  and 
1986.  the  Ught  truck  market  share  of 
light  duty  vehicles  doubled  from  15  to 
30  percent.  Light  truck  sales  reached 
almost  5  million  in  1986.  Light  truck 
sales  have  mushroomed  because  these 
relatively  inexpensive  vehicles  are 
being  used  as  pleasure  cars.  The 
pickup  is  used  more  in  the  city  and 
suburbs  than  on  the  farm,  and  the 
minivan  Ls  the  station  wagon  of  the 
1980's. 

Unfortunately,  the  family  that  takes 
a  pickup  or  minivan  to  get  groceries  or 
pick  up  the  kids  is  using  a  vehicle  that 
lacks  a  lot  of  basic  safety  features. 
Under  the  National  Traffic  and  Motor 
Vehicle  Safety  Act  of  1966,  NHTSA  is 
required  to  develop  safety  standards 
for  all  types  of  motor  vehicles.  Al- 
though light  trucks  compete  directly 
with  passenger  cars,  NHTSA  has  ex- 
empted them  for  many  of  the  passen- 
ger car  occupant  crash  protection 
standards.  These  exemptions  have 
contributed  to  the  annual  toll  of  7,000 
light  truck  fatalities. 

As  early  as  1978.  the  General  Ac- 
coimting  Office  recommended  that 
NHTSA  reexamine  its  vehicle  classifi- 
cation system  and  apply  a  number  of 
passenger  car  safety  standards  to  light 
trucks.  Today's  bill  would  put  the 
wheels  in  motion  over  at  NHTSA.  It 
tracks  a  provision  in  S.  516  uinder 
which  NHTSA  would  be  required  to 
initiate  and  (»mplete  rulemakings  Tn 
the  application  of  a  number  of  stand- 
ards to  light  trucks.  The  first  is  roof 
crush  resistance.  Passenger  cars  have 
had  this  standard  since  1971.  Light 
trucks  should  have  this  standard  be- 
cause they  have  a  higher  center  of 
gravity  and  thus  are  more  prone  to 
rollover  than  passenger  cars.  The 
second  would  be  head  restraints.  Pas- 
senger cars  have  been  required  to  have 
these  devices  which  prevent  head  and 
neck  injuries  since  1968.  Light  trucks 
are  not  required  to  have  head  re- 
straints even  though  the  pickup  pas- 
senger's head  is  only  inches  from  the 
rear  window.  The  third  standard 
would  be  high  center  mounted  rear 
brake  lights.  These  lights  might  pre- 
vent some  of  the  270.000  annual  light 
truck  rear  end  collisions.  The  final 
standard  would  be  the  passive  re- 
straint rule.  Light  truck  occupants 
have  an  ejection  rate  twice  that  of  pas- 
senger cars.  Applying  the  passive  re- 
straint rule's  requirement  of  either 
automatic  seat  belts  or  airbags  would 
help  prevent  these  ejections.  In  addi- 
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may  not  api>ear  to  be  a  major  issue,  in 
reality  it  has  a  significant  effect  on 


through  the  media,  that  bingo  is  a  way 
to  help  those  in  need. 


the  process  provide  equitable  treat- 
ment for  family  farm  operatlona  and 
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tloo.  1IBT8A  would  be  required  to  Ini- 
tiate ft  rutamakliig  to  review  its  system 
of  rhMlflfitlmi  of  vehicles  under 
MI.OMpoaiMlB. 

Todii^  lecUatkm  also  tnuto  a  pro- 
tWoo  In  a  5ie  that  addressed  the 
need  for  thne  point  rear  seat  belts  in 
ears.  On  Aoctist  S.  1986.  the  National 
T^mnvostatlan  Safety  Board  CNTSB], 
tbe  Independent  Federal  acddrat  in- 
wtlgaflon  agency,  issued  a  report 
atatinc  that  in  some  instances  persons 
urine  nv  seat  lap  belts  may  be  inad- 
equately protected  against  injury  and 
may  niitaln  severe  abdominal  injuries 
tram  the  belt  itself.  NHTSA  wrote  a 
coneenied  parent's  group  in  August 
aytng  It  would  open  a  rulemaking  on 
this  matter.  Pour  months  later,  EMane 
Steed,  NHTSA's  Administrator,  testi- 
fied before  the  Cknnmerce  Committee 
that  she  would  shortly  open  a  rule- 
making. Pour  m<H«  months  have 
riTrt  and  parents  are  stUl  faced  with 
the  Hobsoo's  choice  of  deciding 
whether  to  place  their  children  in  lap 
belts. 

Today's  legislation  would  end  these 
ocmeems  by  requiring  NHTSA  to  initi- 
ate a  rolonaklng  to  require  clearly  su- 
perlcH'  rear  seat  lap/shoulder  l)elts  in 
aU  newly  manufactured  cars.  It  also 
woidd  require  NHTSA  to  use  some  of 
its  consumer  infmmation  program 
money  to  inform  owners  of  older  cars 
about  retrofitting  their  cars  with 
theae  rear  seat  lv7/shoulder  belts. 

SmFB  mVOIMATIOIf 

ICr.  President,  there  is  one  addition- 
al provision  of  today's  legislation  on 
which  I  want  to  comment.  Section  306 
of  the  taOl  would  require  NHTSA  to 
write  a  rule  under  which  automakers 
would  label  the  bumpers  of  their  vehi- 
cles to  Indicate  the  maximum  speed  at 
whkh  they  could  meet  "i^^plicable 
damage  criteria"— that  is,  prevent  the 
vehicle  from  withstanding  structural 
damage. 

This  is  a  good  provision  which  is 
long  overdue.  In  1982.  NHTSA  lowered 
ite  standards  for  bumpers  from  5  miles 
per  hour  to  a  2.5-mlle  per  hour  "tissue 
paper"  standard.  NHTSA  promised  to 
establish  a  bumper  information 
system  for  consumers  to  help  compen- 
sate for  lowering  the  standard.  Five 
years  have  passed  and  NHTSA  has 
StUl  not  developed  a  system.  I  pro- 
posed legislation  in  the  99th  Congress 
to  require  develf^yment  of  a  rating 
lystem.  Today's  legislation  tracks  that 
propoaaL 

COHCLVBIOH 

Mr.  President.  I  want  to  commend 
Senator  Houixcs  and  Senator  Gore 
for  working  with  me  and  the  other 
Commerce  Committee  members  to  de- 
velop meaningful  NHTSA  legislation. 
As  my  statonent  indicates,  a  lot  ol 
these  proposals  are  not  new— they  are 
long  overdue.  We  took  a  number  of 
suggestions  from  the  auto  safety 
groups,  the  automakers,  and  NHTSA 
In  developing  this  legislation.  I  hope 


that  we  can  continue  to  work  together 
as  this  legislation  moves  through  the 
Senate  and  on  to  the  House.* 


By  Mr.  HECHT  (for  liimself  and 

Mr.  Reed): 

S.  854.  A  bill  entiUed  "The  Nevada- 

Flortda  Land  Exchange  Authorization 

Act";  to  the  Committee  on  Elnergy  and 

Natural  Resources. 

NKVAOA-rLORIIM  UUfS  EZCHAlfGK 
ATTTRORIZATIOII  ACT 

Mr.  HECHT.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  pleased  to  introduce  a  bill  that  will 
help  protect  our  Nation's  vital  wetland 
resources  while  allowing  further  eco- 
nomic development  to  take  place  in 
Nevada  in  an  environmentally  safe 
maimer. 

The  bill  will  accomplish  a  land  ex- 
change between  the  n.S.  Fish  and 
WUdlife  Service  and  the  Aerojet  Gen- 
eral Corp.  The  Government  will  get 
about  4,000  acres  of  excellent  wetland 
habitat  in  Florida,  and  Aerojet  will  re- 
ceive two  tracts  of  BLM  land  in 
Nevada. 

The  Florida  land  will  in  tiun  be  sold 
to  the  State  of  Florida,  and  the  pro- 
cee<fc  used  to  buy  additional  land  for 
components  of  the  National  Wildlife 
Refuge  System  in  Florida. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  allows  every- 
one to  win.  The  National  Wildlife 
Refuge  System  wins,  the  State  of  Flor- 
ida wins,  the  State  of  Nevada  wixts. 
Aerojet  General  wins,  and  perhaps 
most  importantly,  our  Nation's  ever- 
shrinking  and  irreplaceable  store  of 
wetland  resources  comes  out  a  definite 
winner. 

This  bill  resembles  a  similar  measure 
that  was  introduced  late  in  the  last 
Congress.  A  hearing  was  held  on  the 
bill,  but  we  did  not  have  time  to  bring 
the  measure  to  markup  in  the  Energy 
Committee.  Some  questions  were 
raised  about  the  environmental  effects 
of  the  bill,  and  the  concern  was  raised 
that  these  had  not  yet  been  adequate- 
ly addressed.  In  the  last  few  months, 
some  key  environmental  documents 
and  implementing  agreements  relating 
to  this  proposal  have  lieen  completed, 
and  there  is  a  lot  more  certainty  in 
general  regarding  the  projected  devel- 
opment in  Nevada.  I  am  confident  that 
all  interested  parties  will  now  be  reas- 
sured and  excited  about  this  proposal. 

I  hope  this  excellent  biU  will  receive 
rapid  consideration  from  the  Senate 
and  the  House,  so  the  final  work  on 
this  project  can  be  accomplished 
before  this  year  is  out. 
•  Mr.  REID.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  the  senior  Senator 
from  Nevada,  Chic  Hecht,  in  introduc- 
ing the  "Nevada-Florida  Land  Ex- 
change Authorization  Act  of  1987." 
This  legislation  will  allow  Aerojet 
General  Corp.  to  acquire  51,710  acres 
of  Bureau  of  Land  Management  land 
in  Nevada  Ln  exchange  for  approxi- 
tnately  4,660  acres  of  Aerojet-owned 
land  in  Dade  County,  FL,  near  the  E^r- 


erglades.  The  Interior  Department 
would  then  sell  the  Florida  land  to  the 
south  Florida  management  district  to 
raise  funds  for  acquiring  additional 
wildlife  refuge  lands  in  the  Stete  of 
Florida. 

Aerojet  wants  to  acquire  the  Nevada 
BLM  land  to  construct  a  ro<^et  manu- 
facturing, assembly  and  test  facility. 
Since  1955,  Aerojet  has  operated  a 
13,500  acre  manufacturing  facility  for 
solid  rodcet  motors  20  miles  east  of 
Sacramento,  which  employs  4,200 
people.  The  Nevada  land  will  supple- 
ment the  company's  rocket  testing  op- 
erations. 

In  Nevada,  the  legislation  includes 
approxii»ately  8,900  acres  of  land  in 
Mineral  County,  25  miles  southeast  of 
Hawthorne  adjacent  to  the  Garfield 
Flat  test  site,  already  owned  by  Aero- 
jet The  larger  42,800  acre  portion  is 
located  in  Clark  and  Lincoln  Counties, 
in  the  Ceyote  Springs  Valley,  45  miles 
northeast  of  Las  Vegas  and  about  100 
miles  southwest  of  Callente.  It  is  an- 
ticipated the  facility  will  initially 
employ  }00  people  with  the  potential 
of  provicting  Jobs  for  many  more  in  the 
future. 

A  similar  proposal  was  introduced  in 
the  Senate  and  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentetivfls  during  the  99th  Congress. 
Lack  of  time  prevented  complete 
action  on  the  bill. 

Several  concerns  have  been  raised 
alx>ut  the  impact  of  the  company's 
presence  on  water,  native  plante  and 
animals,  as  well  as  endangered  species; 
including  the  Moapa  Dace  and  the 
Desert  Tortoise.  I  believe  Aerojet  is 
sincere  in  its  steted  purpose  as  the 
company  has  worked  diligently  for 
many  months  to  address  the  many 
questions  raised  about  the  proposed 
exchange.  Aside  from  the  thousands 
of  dollaes  the  company  has  invested, 
Aerojet  has  agreed  to  set  aside  ap- 
proximately 17,885  acres  of  the  Coyote 
Springs  land  for  a  period  of  20  years  as 
a  conservation  area.  Any  other  uses  of 
the  are&  after  the  20-year  period  has 
elapsed  must  be  approved  by  a  local 
review  beard. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  this  exchange 
enjoys  widespread  support  in  Nevada; 
including  the  support  of  the  Governor, 
the  Nevada  LegMature,  and  the  local 
counties.  All  in  all.  the  Stete  will  bene- 
fit because  Aerojet  will  contribute  to 
the  divensif ication  of  the  economy.* 


By  Mr.  DASCHLE!: 
S.  855.  A  bill  to  amend  section  1307 
of  title  18.  United  Stetes  Code,  to 
allow  nonprofit  organizations  to  adver- 
tise bingo;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

BmOO  ADVBmSnfXHT 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
introducing  legislation  to  amend  sec- 
tion 1397  of  title  18,  United  Stetes 
Code,  to  allow  nonprofit  organizations 
to  advertise  bingo  matehes.  While  this 


may  not  api>ear  to  be  a  major  issue,  in 
reality  it  has  a  significant  effect  on 
nonprofit  organizations'  ability  to  pro- 
vide human  services  which  Federal 
and  State  agencies  can  no  longer 
afford  to  fund. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  a  known  fact  that 
Federal  and  Stete  agencies  are  having 
difficulty  meeting  the  human  services 
needs  of  the  American  people.  Fortu- 
nately, many  fine  service  organiza- 
tions, such  as  the  Disabled  American 
Veterans,  American  Legion,  Knights 
of  Columbus,  Elks,  Moose  and  the  Vet- 
erans of  Foreign  Wars  chapters,  pro- 
vide fimding  for  many  service-related 
prognuns.  Many  of  these  organizations 
raise  their  money  through  a  simple 
game  called  bingo. 

We  all  have  heard  the  good-natured 
Jokes  about  the  elderly  who  live  to 
play  bingo.  Joke  or  no  Joke,  bingo  is 
one  of  the  most  popular  games  played 
by  Americans.  Just  recently  over  5,000 
people  participated  in  a  bingo  matoh 
in  Florida.  And  bingo  is  more  than 
Jvist  recreation.  It  is  a  vehicle  through 
which  many  nonprofit  organizations 
provide  important  services  to  individ- 
uals in  need  of  assistance. 

If  it  were  not  for  bingo,  organiza- 
tions like  the  Disabled  American  Vet- 
erans could  not  provide  fimding  for 
needed  medical  expenses.  Last  year,  in 
Sioux  Falls,  SD,  the  disabled  Ameri- 
can Veterans  chapter  raised  over 
$300,000  from  bingo.  The  money  went 
toward  medical  expenses,  outreach 
programs,  transportetion  and  other 
services  that  the  stete  and  Federal 
Governments  do  not  provide.  This  or- 
ganization is  using  the  simple  game  of 
bingo  to  help  meet  the  needs  of  dis- 
abled veterans. 

I  am  sure  hundreds  of  other  nonprof- 
it organizations  could  tell  similar  sto- 
ries. As  a  coimtry,  we  are  fortunate 
that  nonprofit  service  organizations 
are  providing  care  for  the  blind,  sick 
and  disadvantaged. 

Mr.  President,  nonprofit  service  or- 
ganiz&tions  offer  important  himian 
services  to  the  American  people.  Yet, 
it  is  illegal  today  to  use  the  word 
"bingo"  for  announcement  purposes, 
and  many  organizations  are  currently 
actually  breaking  the  law  without 
even  knowing  it  by  promoting  bingo 
matehes  in  their  weekly  newsletters. 

It  does  not  seem  reasonable  to  deny 
nonprofit  organizations  the  right  to 
advertise  on  radio,  television,  in  news- 
papers and  newsletters  where  and 
when  they  conduct  their  bingo 
matehes.  The  legislation  I  am  intro- 
ducing today  will  protect  this  right  by 
allowing  nonprofit  organizations  to  in- 
clude the  word  "bingo"  in  all  advertis- 
ing outlete 

I  offer  this  legislation  to  allow  the 
nonprofit  organizations  to  continue 
their  chariteble  activities.  At  a  time 
when  Federal  and  Stete  dollars  do  not 
meet  the  needs  of  all.  service  organiza- 
tions should  be  allowed  to  tell  others. 


through  the  media,  that  bingo  is  a  way 
to  help  those  in  need. 


By  Mr.  NICKLES: 
S.  856.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Food  Se- 
curity Act  of  1985  to  clarify  that  cer- 
tain persons  should  not  be  denied 
stetus  as  separate  persons  under  such 
act,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nutrition, 
and  Forestry. 

STATUS  OF  CERTAIN  PEHSOIIS  UITDKR  THE  FOOD 
SICURITT  ACT 

•  Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President,  clari- 
fication of  rules  governing  payment 
limitetions  has  stirred  grave  concern 
and  raised  serious  questions  regarding 
the  potential  impact  on  farm  family 
operations. 

We  should  all  strongly  support  ef- 
forts designed  to  eliminate  Federal 
Farm  Program  fraud  and  abuse.  The 
recent  imposition  of  the  $250,000  over- 
all payment  limit  is  an  example  of 
Congress'  efforts  in  this  regard. 

However,  recent  action  by  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  while  in- 
tended to  stop  scandalous  abuse  of 
farm  programs,  may  be  the  last  straw 
for  the  traditional  farm  family  oper- 
ation. 

Today  I  am  introducing  legislation 
endorsed  by  the  National  Association 
of  Wheat  Growers  and  the  National 
Cotton  Council  which  clarifies  the 
status  of  separate  persons  under  the 
Food  Security  Act  of  1985. 

Responding  to  a  need  for  imlform 
application  of  payment  limit  guide- 
lines, the  USDA  has  been  clarifying 
rules  and  in  the  process  has  created 
tremendous  turmoil  in  niral  America. 
Unfortimately,  the  USDA's  clarifica- 
tions strike  the  hardest  at  the  farm 
family  by  penalizing  family  memliers 
for  helping  one  another  siu-vive 
today's  difficult  agriculture  economy. 

Last  year,  Congress  included  a  provi- 
sion in  the  continuing  appropriations 
measure  (Public  Law  99-591)  to  pro- 
test a  family  system  of  agriculture  de- 
signed to  pass  farms  from  generation 
to  generation.  Section  636  of  Public 
Law  99-591  amended  the  Food  Securi- 
ty Act  of  1985  to  read: 

Effective  for  each  of  the  1987  through 
1990  crops,  the  Secretary  may  not  deny  a 
person  status  as  a  separate  person  solely  on 
the  ground  that  a  family  member  cosigns 
for,  or  makes  a  loan  to,  such  person  and 
leases,  loans,  or  gives  such  person  equip- 
ment, land  or  labor,  If  such  family  members 
were  organized  as  separate  units  prior  to 
December  31, 1985. 

As  my  colleagues  can  see,  this  provi- 
sion was  designed  to  protect  tradition- 
al arrangemente  crucial  to  the  survival 
of  the  family  farm.  But  the  USDA,  in 
administering  the  law,  is  totally  disre- 
garding their  historical  application  of 
payment  limit  rules  and  is  administer- 
ing the  law  in  a  manner  that  does  not 
provide  the  protection  envisioned  by 
Congress.  The  legislation  I  am  intro- 
ducing today  would  simply  change  the 
word  "organized"  to  "treated"  and  in 


the  process  provide  equitable  treat- 
ment for  fainily  farm  opantions  and 
enhance  their  ability  to  survive.  This 
provision  won't  help  everybody.  But  if 
there  was  ever  legislation  that  was 
pro-family  farm,  this  is  it. 

This  legislation  is  simple.  The  USDA 
could  make  such  a  change  administra- 
tively and  I  hcq>e  this  helps  them 
make  up  their  mind.  I  intend  to  active- 
ly push  this  legislation  to  ensure  a 
long-term  solution. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join  me  in 
support  of  this  measure. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  biU  and  a  copy  of  a  letter 
from  the  National  Association  of 
Wheat  Growers  appear  in  the  Record 
following  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.856 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hoiue  of 
Reprttentative*    of   the    United    State*    of 
America  in  Congmi  zuembled, 

SECTION  1.  STATUS  AS  SEPARATE  PGBSONS  UNDBK 
THE  FOOD  SECimmr  ACT  or  IfSS. 

The  last  sentence  of  the  Pood  Security 
Act  of  1985  (as  added  by  section  636  of  the 
Agriculture,  Rural  Development,  and  Elelat- 
ed  Agencies  Appropriations  Act.  1987 
(Public  Law  99-500  and  99-591))  is  amend- 
ed- 

(1)  by  strUUng  out  "organized"  and  Insertr 
ing  in  lieu  thereof  "treated". 

Natiomai.  Associatioh 
or  Whxat  Growers. 
WashingUm,  DC,  March  26,  1997. 
Hon.  Don  Nicklbs, 
U.S.  Senate,  Senate  Hart,  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Nickles:  The  National  As- 
sociation of  Wheat  Growers  commends  you 
for  the  introduction  of  legislation  to  protect 
traditional  family  farming  arrangements 
under  payment  limitation  regulations. 

We  are  aware  that  the  Congress  intended 
to  assure  that  family  members  sharing  re- 
sources were  to  be  treated  as  separate  per- 
sons for  payment  limitation  purposes  in 
adopting  Section  636  of  P.L.  99-951  during 
the  99th  Congress.  The  bill  that  you  have 
authored  clarifies  this  intent  by  providing 
that  family  members  treated  as  separate 
units  prior  to  December  31,  1985  will  contin- 
ue to  have  that  status  through  1990  crops. 

Agriculture  is  suffering  from  the  most  dif- 
ficult economic  drcumstanoes  encountered 
in  several  generations,  and  it  is  vital  tliat 
farm  families  are  assured  that  they  can 
share  their  land,  labor,  equipment  and  cap- 
ital without  penalty  to  endure  this  period  of 
fiiumcial  stress. 

We  are  pleased  to  endorse  this  legislation, 
and  we  look  forward  to  working  with  you  In 
the  interest  of  the  nation's  farm  families. 
Sincerely  youis, 

James  W.  Mn.LER. 

PretidenLm 


By  Mr.   QUAYLE   (for   himself. 
Mr.  Pell,  Mr.  Hatch,  Mr.  Stat- 
PORD,  Mr.  THURMom),  and  Mr. 
C(x:HRAir): 
S.  857.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Bilingual 
Education  Act  to  make  Federal  finan- 
cial assistance  for  children  of  limited 
English  proficiency  without  mandat- 
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Inc  a  vedflc  method  of  instruction,  to 
cpoourmte  tnnovstton  at  the  State  and 
kxal  levd  tfarouch  greater  administra- 
tive fleriMllty,  to  improve  program  op- 
eratiaDB  at  the  Federal  level,  and  for 
other  purpoaes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

HLDMUALBOCAXIO*  ACT  AJOmSICBrtS 

•  Ifr.  QUAYUB.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  introducing  along  with  Senator 
Pau.  and  several  other  colleagues  on 
the  Bducatlon  Subcommittee,  a  bill 
that  refleets  a  compromise  from  my 
earlio'  bill  to  increase  the  set-aside  for 
funds  going  for  alternative  instruc- 
tiimal  educational  programs  under  the 
uniwgii^i  Education  Act  from  4  to  25 
pooent. 

This  bUl  is  the  result  of  negotiations 
among  the  members  of  the  Labor  and 
Human  Resources  Committee  and  will 
be  enosidered  by  that  committee  in 
early  ApriL 

This  bUl  is  a  good  compromise  and 
will  permit  greater  flexibility  in  fund- 
ing alternative  instructional  programs, 
bat  stIU  meets  the  concerns  that  were 
raised  about  removing  the  set-aside  for 
funding  transitional  bilingual  educa- 
tiim  programs. 

The  bill  also  provides  that  students 
most  exit  a  Federal  bilingual  educa- 
tion program  of  any  tjrpe  after  3  years; 
that  priority  for  funcUng  under  the  al- 
ternative programs  should  be  given  to 
small  school  districts  or  school  dis- 
tricts with  many  languages;  that  cur- 
rent recipients  will  not  have  their 
grants  changed  as  a  result  of  the  in- 
crease to  25  percent;  and  it  includes 
the  language  on  technical  amend- 
ments and  statement  of  purpose  from 
my  earlier  bUl.  8.  383. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  this  compromise 
bill  be  printed  in  the  Rxcorb. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ord«ed  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbooro.  as  follows: 

&8S7 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hovae  of 
RepreaenUUivea   of  the    United   States   of 
America  in  Congre»»  ouenMed, 

SBOKITITU 

SKinm  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Bfltntual  Education  Act  Amendments  of 
1W7". 

FDirOSK 

Sac.  ^  SecUon  702(a)  of  the  BUingual 
KducaUon  Act  (20  U.S.C.  3221  et  seq.)  (here- 
tfter  in  this  Hctlon  referred  to  as  the 
"Act")  U  amended- 

(1)  by  redesisnating  clauses  (4)  through 
(14)  as  cUuaes  (5)  through  <15>.  respectively: 
and 

(2)  by  adding  after  clause  (3)  the  following 
new  clause: 

"(4)  that,  regardleaa  of  the  method  of  ir- 
itmetioii,  programs  which  serve  llmlteo 
IhgWah  proflcient  students  have  the  equally 
Important  goals  of  developing  academic 
achievement  and  EngUsb  proficiency;". 

VURUUIU  ruziBnjTT 

8k.  3.  Section  702(b)  of  the  Act  U  amend- 
ed- 


(1)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (3)  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(3)  Prom  the  sums  appropriated  under 
paragraph  (1)  for  any  fiscal  year,  the  Secre- 
tary ihall  reserve  25  percent  for  qseclal  al- 
temaitive  instructional  programs  and  related 
activities  authorized  under  this  Act.": 

(2)  by  striking  out  "75  percent"  in  para- 
graph (4)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "80 
percttit";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(8)  For  fiscal  year  1988,  the  reservation 
requb«d  by  paragraph  (3)  shall  not  result  in 
changing  the  terms  and  conditions  of  any 
grant  to  which  section  721(d)(1)(C)  ap- 
pUes.". 

PtRIOD  or  PAKTICIPATION  III  BILINGUAL 
PROGRAMS 

Ssa  4.  Section  721(d)(1)  of  the  Act  is 
amended  by  inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the 
foUoving  new  subparagraph: 

"(E)  No  student  may  be  enrolled  in  a  bilin- 
gual program  for  which  a  grant  is  made 
under  subsection  (a)(1),  (a)(2),  or  (a)(3)  of 
this  Act  for  a  period  of  more  than  three 
school  years,  or  its  equivalent,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary,  beginning  after 
Septanber  30,  1987.". 

PRIORITY 

Ssa  5.  Section  721(g)  of  the  Act  is  amend- 
ed— 

(1)  by  inserting  "(1)"  after  the  subsection 
desigxiation,  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  [taragraph: 

'(2)  An  application  for  a  grant  under  sub- 
section (a)(3)  of  this  section  may  receive  pri- 
ority if  the  application  is  made  on  behalf  of 
small  school  districts  or  on  behalf  of  local 
educational  agencies  having  schools  which 
many  languages  are  represented.". 

TECHNICAL  AMENDKEMTS 

Ssa  6.  (a)  Section  703(a)(13)  of  the  Act  is 
amended  by  striltlng  out  "areas  of  high  con- 
centrations of  persons"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "individuals". 

(b)  Section  721(b)  of  the  Act  is  amended— 

(1 )  by  striking  out  the  paragraph  designa- 
tion "(1)";  and 

(2)  by  redesignating  subparagraphs  (A) 
and  (B)  as  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2),  respec- 
tively. 

(c)  Section  721(f)(7)(C)  of  the  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "and  with"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "with". 

(d)  Section  733  of  the  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  subsection  designation 
"(a)", 

I  EKFZCTIVE  DATE 

Sxd  7.  The  amendments  made  by  this  sec- 
tion shall  take  effect  on  July  1,  1987 .• 


I  By  Mr.  BRADLEY  (for  himself, 
'  Mr.  Pell,  Mr.  Hecht,  Mr. 
Graham,  Mr.  Bektskn,  Mr. 
Statfoiid,  Mr.  Inouye,  Ms.  Mi- 
KULSKi,  Mr.  Chiles,  Mr.  Lau- 
TENBERG,  Mr.  Chafee,  and  Mr. 

S.  858.  A  biU  to  establish  the  title  of 
States  in  certain  abandoned  ship- 
wrecks, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

ABANDONED  SHIPWRECK  ACT 

•  Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  introducing  the  Abandoned 
Shipwrecli  Act  of  1987. 1  am  pleased  to 
have  as  cosponsors  of  this  legislation 


Senators  Pell.  Hecht.  Oraham.  Bert- 
SER,  Staitosd,  Ihoute.  Mikulski, 
Chiles,  Lautxnberg,  Chatee,  and 
Gramm. 

This  bill  provides  for  State  manage- 
ment of  historically  valuable  ship- 
wreclEs  found  in  State  waters.  Because 
of  recent  court  decisions,  these  irre- 
placeable cultural  and  recreatioiud  re- 
sources remain  prey  to  commercial 
treasure  salvors,  who  casi  operate 
beyond  the  bounds  of  Federal  or  State 
oversight.  Our  bill  would  allow  States 
to  overaee  excavation  and  ensure 
access  to  sport  divers— at  no  cost  to 
the  Federal  Government. 

The  fujidamental  problem  addressed 
by  this  bill  is  one  of  public  responsibil- 
ity. Although  certain  States— for  ex- 
ample, Florida  and  Texas— have 
stepped  In  to  assert  jurisdiction  on 
sliipwrecks  within  the  3-mile  coastal 
region,  their  legtd  authority  over  these 
wrecks  is  by  no  means  assured. 

In  the  United  States,  modem  ship- 
wreclts  generaUy  fall  within  the  pur- 
view of  admiralty  law,  which  places 
the  matter  of  all  shipwreck  salvage 
within  the  Federal,  not  State,  Jurisdic- 
tion. Under  admiralty  law,  if  a  ship  is 
Judged  by  the  courts  to  be  in  a  condi- 
tion of  laarine  peril  and  a  salvor  can 
identify  the  wreck  and  prove  he  has 
the  wherewithal  to  salvage  it.  the 
court  may  award  him  the  right  to  do 
so — despite  State  laws  to  the  contrary. 

Since  the  passage  of  the  Submerged 
Lands  Aet  of  1953,  States  have  held 
title  to  the  lands  and  natural  resources 
within  3  miles  of  their  coast.  Since 
this  act,  25  States  have  passed  laws  af- 
fecting abandoned  historic  shipwrecks. 
However,  a  series  of  court  cases  have 
thrown  into  doubt  both  Federal  and 
State  Jurisdiction.  The  issue  boils 
down  to  whether  historic  shipwrecks 
are  abandoned  ships  in  marine  peril  or 
natiu-al  resources. 

The  United  States  is  the  only  coim- 
try  in  the  world  with  a  substantial 
niunber  of  historic  shipwrecks  that 
does  not  have  a  Federal  law  re(K>gnlz- 
ing  the  importance  of  preserving  some 
of  these  sites.  There  is  no  Federal  law 
requiring  orderly  and  archeologically 
correct  excavation  when  salvage  does 
take  plaOe.  Instead,  a  finders-keepers 
principle  applies  to  all  shipwrecks  in 
our  waters.  While  this  rule  makes 
sense  in  matters  of  ongoing  maritime 
commerce,  it  is  as  obviously  inappro- 
priate f«r  imderwater  archeologlcal 
sites  as  It  would  be  for  ancient  ruins 
on  land.  Under  the  current  system. 
Federal  Courts— sitting  in  admiralty- 
have  substantial  policymaking  power, 
which  h|£  resulted  in  uneven  Judg- 
ments about  the  historical  value  of 
shipwrecks. 

Let  me  illustrate  what  is  at  stake 
with  twd  examples.  My  own  State  of 
New  Jersey  has  a  long  and  varied  coast 
with  a  fair  share  of  underwater  arche- 
ologlcal sites.  Recent  research  has  dis- 


covered a  treasiu^  trove  in  Crosswicks 
Creek,  near  Bordentown:  the  rem- 
nants of  a  22-ve88el  fleet  destroyed  by 
the  British  in  1778.  These  vessels  in- 
clude river  craft,  coasters,  gunboats, 
and  an  18-gtm  privateer.  It  was  not  a 
salvor,  but  J.  Lee  Cox  of  the  Philadel- 
phia Maritime  Museum  who  identified 
the  wreck  sites  through  d<x;umentary 
research. 

In  1984,  Cox  and  an  amateur  under- 
water archeologist.  Don  Stokes,  visited 
the  site  and  discovered  two  wrecks.  In 
1986,  news  that  Interstate  295  would 
bridge  Crosswicks  Creek  near  the 
wreck  sites  led  the  Philadelphia  Mari- 
time Museum  to  undertake  a  survey  of 
the  creek.  Five  more  potential  wreclEs 
were  l(x:ated,  and  the  best  preserved 
wreck  was  recorded.  It  is  a  colonial 
coaster  designed  for  speed.  Buried  in  a 
mud  bank,  about  60  percent  of  the 
hull  remains  intact.  At  extreme  low 
tide,  many  construction  details  can  be 
observed  including  a  double-planked 
hull.  The  inner  planking  of  white  oak 
is  protected  from  worm  attack  by  a 
layer  of  pine  tar  and  horse  hair  and  an 
outer  sheathing  of  pine.  With  the  ex- 
acting curiosity  of  a  builder  of  minia- 
ture ships.  Stokes  has  drawn  a  plan 
and  profile  of  the  vessel.  Biu-ied  con- 
tours have  been  carefully  measured 
using  a  hydraulic  probe. 

So  far.  so  good.  The  Crosswick  Creek 
wrecks  have  been  identified  through 
the  fruitful  cooperation  of  profession- 
al and  amateur  archaeologists,  and  the 
sites  have  been  protected  from  acci- 
dental destruction  during  highway 
construction.  But  much  could  go 
wrong.  In  the  absence  of  protective 
legislation,  the  Crosswick  Creek 
wrecks  could  be  destroyed  by  the 
clumsy  curious,  or  exploited  by  a  com- 
mercial salvor. 

Just  how  disastrous  a  project  can 
become  is  well  illustrated  by  the  fate 
of  the  steamer  New  Jersey,  a  wreck 
identified  and  documented  by  a  talent- 
ed group  of  amateur  underwater  ar- 
chaeologists in  1975.  The  New  Jersey 
was  buQt  in  Baltimore  in  1862  for  the 
Trenton  Transportation  Co.  The 
vessel  is  one  of  the  last  of  the  bay 
steamers  to  combine  sail  and  steam, 
and  one  of  the  first  to  employ  a  screw 
propeller.  After  service  in  the  Civil 
War,  the  vessel  was  sold  to  the  Old 
Bay  Line  of  Baltimore.  On  an  1870 
voyage,  laden  with  750  tons  of  freight, 
the  vessel  sank  in  the  Chesapeake  off 
the  mouth  of  the  Choptank  River. 
Most  of  the  vessel  was  quickly  buried 
in  silt.  In  1975,  Nautical  Archaeologi- 
cal Associates,  an  organization  of  ama- 
teur archeologlsts,  carefully  recorded 
the  wreck,  removed  a  small  sample  of 
artifacts,  and  deposited  the  artifacts  in 
three  public  museums.  Unfortimately, 
at  this  point  the  parallels  with  the 
Crosswicks  Creek  wrecks  end.  In  1978, 
the  wreck  location  was  published  by 
the  National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric 
AdminlstratioD  and,  starting  in  1982, 


the  destruction  of  the  unprotected 
wreck  began. 

The  cargo  of  the  New  Jersey  was  in 
large  part  composed  of  perishable 
foodstuffs.  But  enough  of  it  was  of 
water  resistant  objects  to  have  fur- 
nished several  museum  galleries.  The 
cargo  included  crate  after  crate  of 
glassware  and  ceramics,  and  at  least 
one  crate  of  music  boxes.  Here  was  an 
entire  time  capsule  from  1870.  Since 
1982,  the  wreck  has  been  repeatedly 
assaulted  by  souvenir  hunters.  Me- 
chanic dredges  have  been  used  on  the 
wreck.  Since  August  1985.  one  hold 
has  been  emptied  to  the  bottom,  and 
the  bay  floor  has  been  so  altered  that 
current  and  marine  organisms  are 
combining  with  man  to  destroy  the  re- 
mainder of  the  wreck.  The  looting  and 
loss  of  this  wreck  is  a  blow  t>oth  to  the 
historical  archeologist  and  the  sport 
diver. 

The  development  of  technology  in 
this  area  has  expedited  the  work  of 
both  fortune  hunters  and  students  of 
history.  Advsuaces  in  technologies  to 
detect  wrecks  have  greately  aided  the 
salvor.  Yet,  the  recent  find  of  the  7Y- 
tanic  demonstrated  how  we  can  ex- 
plore and  learn  from  these  sites  with- 
out tearing  them  apart.  Unmanned, 
nondestructive  equipment  such  as 
remote  controlled  robots  with  video 
cameras  will  soon  explore  previously 
inaccessible  shipwrecks.  At  the  same 
time,  better  and  less  expensive  equip- 
ment has  made  sport  (living  in(3'eas- 
ingly  popular  and  a  growing  source  of 
tourist  income  in  coastal  areas  vrith 
shipwreck  sites.  However  if  the  com- 
mercial mining  of  these  wrecks  re- 
mains unchecked,  there  will  be  few 
wrecks  left  for  current  and  future  gen- 
erations of  scholars,  tourists  and  the 
general  public.  The  most  important 
wrecks  will  have  been  plundered  or  de- 
stroyed. 

This  legislation  clearly  conveys  the 
responsibility  over  historic  shipwrecks 
found  in  State  waters  to  the  States.  It 
has  the  support  of  the  historic  preser- 
vation, archeology  and  State  organiza- 
tions, as  well  as  the  sport  diving  com- 
munity. Supporting  organizations  in- 
clude the  National  Governors  Associa- 
tion, the  National  Trust  for  Historic 
preservation.  Society  for  Historical  Ar- 
chaeology. American  Ass(x:iation  of 
Museums.  Diving  Equipment  Manu- 
facturers. Underwater  Society  of 
America,  and  the  U.S.  Department  of 
the  Interior.  Historic  shipwrecks  are 
time  capsules  from  our  forefathers. 
And  like  any  other  part  of  our  herit- 
age, they  deserve  to  be  treated  proper- 
ly, and  with  respect. 

It  is  time  to  abandon  the  principle  of 
"finders-keepers,  losers-weepers"  with 
respect  to  these  historic  shipwrecks. 
The  archeologlcal  community  and 
America's  sport  divers  are  tired  of 
weeping.  I  hope  my  colleagues  will 
support  me  in  the  speedy  consider- 
ation and  approval  of  this  important 


legislation.  I  ask  unanimous  (x>n8ent 
that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  858 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hoiue  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  Slates  of 
America  in  Conffress  assemMed, 

SECTION  I.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Abandoned 
Shipwreck  Act  of  1987". 

SEC  Z.  FINDINGS. 

The  Congress  finds  that^ 

( 1 )  States  have  the  responsibility  for  man- 
agement of  a  broad  range  of  living  and  non- 
living resources  in  State  waters  and  sub- 
merged lands:  and 

(2)  included  in  the  range  of  resources  are 
certain  abandoned  shipwrecks. 

SEC  3.  DEFINITIONS. 

For  purposes  of  this  Act— 

(1)  the  term  "embedded"  means  firmly  af- 
fixed in  the  submerged  lands  or  in  coralline 
formations: 

(2)  the  term  "National  Register"  means 
the  National  Register  of  Historic  Places 
maintained  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
imder  section  101  of  the  National  Historic 
Preservation  Act  (16  D.S.C.  470a); 

(3)  the  terms  "public  lands"  and  "IikUan 
lands"  have  the  same  meaning  given  the 
terms  in  the  Archaeological  Resource  Pro- 
tection Act  of  1979  (16  U.S.C.  470aa-470U): 

(4)  the  term  "shipwreck"  means  a  vessel 
or  wreck,  its  cargo,  and  other  contents: 

(5)  the  term  "State"  means  a  State  of  the 
United  States,  the  District  of  Columbia, 
Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  the  Virgin  Islands. 
American  Samoa,  and  the  Northern  Mari- 
ana Islands:  and 

(6)  the  term  "submerged  lands"  means  the 
lands— 

(A)  that  are  "lands  beneath  navigable 
waters,"  as  defined  in  section  2  of  the  Sub- 
merged Lands  Act  (43  U^S.C.  1301); 

(B)  of  Puerto  Rico,  as  described  In  section 
8  of  the  Act  of  March  2,  1917  (48  U.S.C. 
749):  and 

(C)  beneath  the  navigable  waters  of 
Guam,  the  Virgin  Islands,  American  Samoa, 
and  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands,  includ- 
ing inland  navigable  waters  and  waters  that 
extend  seaward  to  the  outer  limit  of  the  ter- 
ritorial sea. 

SEC  4.  RIGHTS  OF  ACCESS. 

(a)  Access  Rights.— In  order  to— 

(1)  clarify  that  State  waters  and  ship- 
wrecks offer  recreational  and  educational 
opportunities  to  sport  divers  and  other  in- 
terested groups,  as  well  as  irreplaceable 
State  resources  for  tourism,  biological  sanc- 
tuaries, and  historical  research:  and 

(2)  provide  that  reasonable  access  by  the 
public  to  such  abandoned  shipwrecks  be  per- 
mitted by  the  State  holding  title  to  such 
shipwrecks  pursuant  to  section  6  of  this  Act. 
it  is  the  declared  policy  of  the  Congress  that 
States  carry  out  their  responsibilities  under 
this  Act  to  develop  appropriate  and  consist- 
ent policies  so  as  to— 

(A)  protect  natural  resources  and  habitat 
areas: 

(B)  guarantee  recreational  exploration  of 
shipwreck  sites:  and 

(C)  allow  for  appropriate  public  and  pri- 
vate sector  recovery  of  shipwrecks  consist- 
ent with  the  protection  of  historical  values 
and  enviroiunental  integrity  of  the  ship- 
wrecks and  the  sites. 
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un  VauoLiMM  AiBAS.— In  man- 

■oiijaet  to  the  provialoDs 

to  create 

to  provide  addl- 

for  radi  ranoreeB. 

The  AdvlHry  Oouncfl  on  HIatoric  Preaer- 
I  under  aectkm  301  of  the 
I  Act  (1«  V&C.  4701).  in 
with  epprofstete  public  and 
prlmU  aeetor  toteiarte  (Indudtni  anheolo- 
,  Mlvan,  vort  dtven.  historic  preaerva- 
,  end  State  miterie  Preaervatlon  Of - 
■>  afaall  puhUdL  within  aiz  montha 
after  the  date  of  CBaetment  of  this  Act.  ad- 
Ttary  giihteMnaa  for  the  proteetkm  of  hia- 
torle  ah^nnecks  and  ptopeiUea.  Such  guide- 
UnHdUU  be  wrallalde  to  aaatet  Statea  and 
the  Utattad  Statea  Oofenment  in  develop- 
bw  laiMattai  and  mulations  to  carry  out 
under  this  Act  In  such 
as  wm  be  oonaistent  with  the  poU- 
claa  stated  under  seetkn  i. 


■c  a  BMHRi  or  owmnnF. 

(a)  UnxH*   SXAxaa   Titul— The   United 
■arts  title  to  any  abandoned  ship- 

ithatla- 

(1)  wnhwtrtwl  in  submersed  lands  of  a 
State; 

(3)  embedded  in  coralline  formations  pro- 
tected by  a  State  oa  submerged  lands  of  a 
State;  or 

(S)  oo  aubmerced  landa  of  a  State  and  is 
Included  In  or  determined  eligible  for  indu- 
sion  In  the  Rational  Reglater. 

Tbe  pobile  shall  be  given  adequate  notice  of 
the  location  of  any  shipwieck  to  which  title 
is  issfrtBrt  under  this  subeection.  The  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  shall  make  a  written  de- 
termination that  an  abandoned  shlpwredi 
meets  the  criteria  for  ellgibiUty  for  indu- 
rfcn  Id  the  Nattooal  Register  of  Historic 
Flaeea  under  elauae  (3). 

(b)  TiAmraa  or  Tma  to  Stars.— The 
title  of  the  Untied  States  to  any  abandoned 
shipwreck  sf  rtfrt  under  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section  Is  transferred  to  the  State  in  or 
on  wfaoae  submerged  lends  the  shipwreck  is 


(c)  KzcsPTiow.— Any  abandoned  shipwreck 
in  or  on  the  public  lands  of  the  United 
States  (except  the  Outer  Continental 
Shelf),  is  tbe  property  of  the  United  SUtes 
Government. 

(d)  RBBnrATioH  OP  Riobts.— This  section 
does  not  affect  any  right  reserved  by  the 
United  States  or  by  any  State  (including 
any  right  reserved  with  respect  to  Indian 
lands)  under— 

(1)  section  3.  6.  or  6  of  the  Submerged 
Landa  Act  (43  UAC.  1311.  1313.  and  1314); 
or 

(3)  section  19  or  30  of  the  Act  of  March  3. 
UW  (33  UJS.C.  414  and  415). 
nc  T.  lajmONSHlPTO  OTHXB  LAW& 

(a)  Law  or  Salvagb  ams  ths  Law  op 
Fnrae.— The  law  of  salvage  and  the  law  of 
flndB  shall  not  apply  to  abandoned  ship- 
wrecks to  whldi  section  6  of  this  Act  ap- 


(b)  Laws  op  tbb  Uhitd  Statb.— This  Act 
shall  not  diange  the  laws  of  the  United 
Statea  relating  to  shipwrecks,  or  other  than 
those  to  whUi  thla  Act  appUea. 

(c)  KPiacnvB  Daxx.— This  Act  shall  not 
affect  any  suit  filed  before  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  thla  Act* 

•  Mr.  ORAHABC  Mr.  President.  I  am 
(Irilltitfid  to  be  ecqmnaortaig  with  my 
odleasue.  Senator  Bbasixt  of  New 
Jeraey.  this  tam  to  protect  abandoned 
ililliwrecks. 


The  bill  grants  Utle  of  abandoned 
shipwrecks  to  the  United  States,  and 
transfers  that  title  to  the  State  in  or 
on  wfcose  submerged  lands  the  ship- 
wreck is  located. 

This  extension  of  control  of  such 
sites  to  the  States  involved  provides 
the  opportunity  for  appropriate  recov- 
ery of  shipwrecks  by  both  the  public 
and  the  private  sectors,  while  also 
safeguarding  the  historical  and  envi- 
ronmental values  of  the  sites  and  arti- 
facts. 

This  legislation  will  encourage  pro- 
tection and  preservation  of  the  evi- 
dence of  the  daring  voyages  of  discov- 
ery, of  the  historic  battles  for  control 
of  an  uncharted  new  land,  of  the  cour- 
age—and the  folly— of  our  ancestors 
and  early  explorers. 

It  ia  an  important  legacy.  We  now 
have  the  technology  for  oiu'  own  dis- 
covery and  exploration  of  what  time 
and  the  oceans  have  held  secret  all 
these  centuries.  We  need  Federal  and 
State  supervision  to  ensure  that  tech- 
nology enriches— not  impoverishes— 
our  knowledge  and  heritage  from  the 
sea. 

Underwater  archeology — the  piecing 
together  of  the  history  of  a  people— is 
as  important  to  our  understanding  of 
civilization  as  the  sites  we  cordon  off 
and  examine  on  land.  The  earliest 
chronicles  of  our  Nation  are  chronicles 
of  the  sea. 

Florida  alone  has  more  than  300  re- 
corded shipwrecks  from  the  years  be- 
tween 1521  and  1825.  The  coast  of 
Florida  was  the  main  trade  route  for 
colonisers  and  treasure  ships.  Hun- 
dreds, perhaps  thousands  of  unrecord- 
ed shipwrecks  from  the  time  of  Colum- 
bus on  are  likely. 

Almost  all  of  the  ships  wrecked  on 
reefs  or  shoals,  were  driven  into  shore 
by  violent  storms  and  hurricanes.  The 
most  teUing  and  valuable  shipwrecks 
are  foimd  along  the  coastline— in  rela- 
tively shallow  and  accessible  waters,  or 
overgrown  by  coral  reefs. 

Knowledge  gleaned  from  careful 
charting  and  imcovering  of  these 
shipwrecks  is  especially  significant  to 
the  million  of  Hispanic  Americans 
whose  ancestors  explored  and  (x>lo- 
nized  this  country.  Ponce  de  Leon, 
Narvaez,  De  Soto,  Villafane,  Ortiz— 
these  and  scores  more  seafaring  pio- 
neers spent  their  lives,  and  lost  them, 
in  the  service  of  the  Spanish  empire, 
trying  to  conQuer  America. 

The  fabulous  treasures  to  be  recov- 
ered from  a  few  of  the  wreclcs  are  not 
as  important  as  the  wealth  of  informa- 
tion about  our  own  history  those  frag- 
ments of  wooden  hull  and  metal  arti- 
facts hold. 

The  first  leases  to  salvage  historic 
shlpwreclKS  were  granted  by  the  State 
of  Florida  in  the  late  1940's.  Treasure, 
such  as  that  from  the  Spanish  plate 
fleet  which  went  down  in  a  hurricane 
off  the  Florida  keys  in  1733.  was  recov- 


ered in  the  fifties  and  sixties  by  pri- 
vate salvagers. 

The  dlvi|ion  of  archives,  history  and 
records  mpmagement  was  created  in 
Florida  in  the  1960's  in  an  effort  to 
better  manage  and  preserve  the 
State's  historic  shipwrecks.  The 
agency  is  charged  with  management  of 
historical  and  archeologic^  resources 
on  State-owned  lands,  including  sover- 
eignty submerged  lands.  The  State  is 
granted  title  to  any  artifacts  recovered 
from  these  sites. 

Unfortunately,  the  State's  interest 
in  preservation  has  been  severely  re- 
stricted by  Federal  admiralty  law  ap- 
plications to  historic  shipwreck  sites  in 
State  waters. 

In  addition  to  granting  title  of  aban- 
doned shipwrecks  to  the  United 
States,  and  transferring  that  title  to 
the  State  on  whose  submerged  lands 
the  shipwiseck  is  located,  this  bill  sets 
up  guidelines  for  preserving  and  shar- 
ing historic  artifacts  and  sites  for 
future  generations. 

This  bill  mandates  that  the  States 
develop  policies  to  protect  natural  re- 
sources and  habitat  areas:  guarantee 
recreational  exploration  of  shipwreck 
sites;  and  allow  for  appropriate  recov- 
ery of  historic  information  and  arti- 
facts. 

States  are  also  encouraged  to  create 
underwater  parks  on  and  adjacent  to 
shipwreck  sites  for  the  enjoyment  of 
sport  divers. 

It  is  important  to  emphasize  that 
this  bill  onjy  applies  to  vessels  listed  in 
National  Register  of  Historic  Places  or 
those  embedded  in  the  ocean  floor  or 
located  in  coral  formations  in  State 
waters.  Since  application  is  limited  to 
State  waters,  recoveries  such  as  the  lo- 
cation of  the  "Atocha"  by  Mel  Fisher 
more  than  40  miles  off  Key  West, 
would  not  be  affected  by  this  legisla- 
tion. 

Additionally,  this  bill  requires  the 
U.S.  Advisory  Committee  on  Historic 
Preservation,  and  consultation  with 
archeologists.  sailors,  sport  divers,  and 
other  appiopriate  public  and  private 
sector  interests,  to  publish  advisory 
guidelines  for  protection  of  shipwrecks 
and  their  environments. 

When  our  technology  leaps  forward 
far  enough  to  take  us  back  into  our 
past,  we  have  a  responsibility  to  safe- 
guard that  new  access.  We  have  the 
opportunity  to  revisit  history,  to  learn 
more  about  where  we  have  come  from 
and  maybe  about  where  we  are  going. 

That  is  Che  true  treasure  to  be  sal- 
vaged from  the  shipwrecks  along  our 
coasts.  The  knowledge  we  bring  up 
along  with  gold  coins  and  silver  bars 
has  no  prlpe— and  belongs  equally  to 
all  of  us.« 
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By  Mr.  PELL  (by  request): 
S.  859.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Act  in  order 
to  extend  the  authorization  for  appro- 


priations; to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations. 

AUIS  COIITBOL  AlCD  DISASMAlCEirr  AGBf  CT 

authorizatioh  act 
•  Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  by  re- 
quest, I  introduce  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence a  bill  to  amend  the  Arms  Con- 
trol and  Disarmament  Act  to  increase 
the  authorization  for  appropriations 
for  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarma- 
ment Agency  for  fiscal  years  1988  and 
1989. 

This  proposed  legislation  has  been 
requested  by  the  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Agency  and  I  am  intro- 
ducing it  in  order  that  there  may  be  a 
specific  bill  to  which  Members  of  the 
Senate  and  the  public  may  direct  their 
attention  and  comments. 

I  reserve  the  right  to  support  or 
oppose  this  bill,  as  well  as  any  suggest- 
ed amendments  to  it,  when  the  matter 
is  considered  by  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
bill  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point,  together  with  letter  from  the 
Director  of  the  Arms  Control  and  Dis- 
armament Agency  to  the  President  of 
the  Senate  dated  March  17,  1987. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RacoKD,  as  follows: 

S.  859 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hovse  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 49(a)  (22  UJS.C.  2589(a))  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  49.  (a)  To  carry  out  the  purpose  of 
this  Act,  there  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated— 

(1)  for  the  fiscal  year  1988.  $32,700,000, 
and  such  additional  amounts  as  may  be  nec- 
essary, for  increases  In  salary,  pay,  retire- 
ment, other  employee  benefits  authorized 
by  law,  and  other  nondiscretionary  costs, 
and  to  offset  adverse  fluctuations  In  foreign 
currency  exchange  rates;  and 

(2)  for  the  fiscal  year  1989,  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary. 

Amoimts  appropriated  under  this  subsec- 
tion are  authorized  to  remain  available  until 
expended." 

U.S.  Asms  Corthol 

AMD  DiSAXMAURT  AGENCT, 

Washington,  March  17.  1987. 
Hon.  OaoKGC  Bosh. 
President  of  the  Senate. 

DiAR  Mr.  PaasiOKirr  E^nclosed  is  a  draft 
bill  to  amend  the  Arms  (Control  and  Disar- 
mament Act  to  increase  the  authorization 
for  i4>propriations  for  Fiscal  Years  1988  and 
1989.  The  United  Statea  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Agency  (ACDA)  needs  an  au- 
thorizaUon  of  $32,700,000  for  Fiscal  Year 
1988.  and  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for 
Fiscal  Year  1989.  This  proposal  is  made 
after  giving  careful  conaideraUon  to  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  Agency  including  the 
expanded  negotiations  mandated  by  the 
President.  This  Includes  $37,500,000  for 
AiTDA's  ongoing  programs,  and  $5,200,000 
for  tbe  Reduced  Enrichment  in  Research 
and  Test  Reactors  (RERTR)  program. 

Tbe  above  funding  request  makes  provi- 
sion for  arms  control  negotiations  for  the 
full  year  at  a  level  of  activity  similar  to  that 


experienced  during  Fiscal  Year  1986.  This 
includes  provision  for  primary  administra- 
tive support  by  ACn^A  for  the  principal  bi- 
lateral arms  control  negotiations.  The 
Agency  will  also  continue  to  supplement 
State  Departmait  support  to  the  Mutual 
Balanced  Force  Reduction  Talks  in  Vienna 
and  tbe  Conference  for  Security  and  Coop- 
eration in  Europe  in  Vienna,  as  well  as  vari- 
ous activities  related  to  nonprolif eraticm. 

For  the  first  time  ACDA's  request  in- 
cludes the  provisions  for  principal  adminis- 
trative support  of  the  Conference  on  Disar- 
mament in  Oeneva.  in  addition  to  the  salary 
expenses  which  ACDA  has  funded  in  the 
past.  This  service  was  previously  provided 
by  the  Department  of  State's  International 
Organization  Affairs  Bureau. 

In  support  of  the  RERTR  program  to  ad- 
vance US  nonprolif eration  objectives.  ACHDA 
has  requested  $5,200,000.  which  will  be  used 
to  further  research  on  and  development  of 
low-enriched  uranium  fuels  for  research  and 
test  reactors,  and  to  further  implementation 
of  foreign  reactor  conversions  to  such  fuels. 
This  program  was  funded  through  ACDA's 
appr(H>riation  in  Fiscal  Year  1987  and  is  not 
scheduled  for  completion  until  Fiscal  Year 
1990.  The  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  has  advised  that  there  is  no  objec- 
tion to  the  presentation  of  this  proposal  to 
the  0>ngress  and  that  its  enactment  would 
be  In  accord  with  the  program  of  the  Presi- 
dent. 

Sincerely, 

KSHMSTH  L.  AOKLMAR.e 


By  Mr.  BOREN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
CocmiAN,     Mr.     Imoute,     Mr. 
Hktitz,  Mr.  NiCKLES,  Mr.  Qore, 
and  Mr.  CThiles): 
S.  860.  A  bill  to  designate  "The  Stars 
and  Stripes  Forever"  as  the  national 
march  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica: to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

DESIGN ATIKG  "THE  STAES  AND  STSIPES 
FOREVER"  AS  THE  HATIONAL  MAKCH 

•  Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  today,  I 
am  pleased  to  introduce  with  my  col- 
leagues. Senators  Cochran,  Imouyk, 
Heinz,  Nickles,  Ctobe,  and  (Whiles,  a 
bUl  to  designate  "The  Stars  and 
Stripes  Forever"  as  the  national 
nmrch  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica. This  lively,  energetic  composition 
by  John  Philip  Sousa  has  long  been 
recognized  around  the  world  as  the 
American  march.  It  captures  the 
energy,  exuberance  and  dirive  of  the 
American  spirit. 

While  we  have  a  national  anthem, 
we  have  no  official  march.  "The  Stars 
and  Stripes  Forever"  has  been  heard 
on  innumerable  occasions  as  we  honor 
our  country  or  express  our  pride  in 
those  who  serve  it  so  faithfully.  Let's 
recognize  this  work  which  is  used  so 
often  for  our  celebrations  of  America. 

What  better  name  of  our  official 
march  than  "The  Stars  and  Stripes 
Forever?"  And  who  better  to  author 
our  Nation's  official  march  than  John 
Philip  Sousa.  America's  "March 
King?"  Bom  in  our  Nation's  Capital  in 
1854  of  Portuguese  and  German  de- 
scent, Sousa  served  19  years  in  the 
UJS.  Navy  and  the  U.S.  Marine  Corps, 
sh^^ing  our  military's  musical  tradi- 


tion. For  12  years,  he  led  the  Marine 
Band  conducting  across  the  country 
and  overseas  both  in  peacetime  and 
war.  After  leaving  the  military,  Sousa 
continued  to  travel  with  his  own  band 
giving  concerts  that  inspired  U.S.  pa- 
triotism and  helped  strengthen  its  re- 
solve. In  his  concerts  abroad.  Sousa 
represented  our  Nation  with  his  spirit- 
ed compositions,  conveying  to  the 
world  the  strength  and  dynamism  of 
the  American  people.  Sousa  always 
(»ncluded  his  concerts  by  playing 
"The  Stars  and  Stripes  Forever."  He 
proudly  listed  his  occupation  as 
"Salesman  of  Americanlsin." 

It  is  time  now  to  recognize  the  place 
which  Sousa's  great  composition  holds 
in  America's  heritage.  I  xuge  my  col- 
leagues to  join  me  as  cosponsors  of 
this  bill  to  designate  "The  Stars  and 
Stripes  Forever"  as  our  national 
march.* 


By  Mr.  DANFORTH  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Abams): 
S.  861.  A  bill  to  require  certain  ac- 
tions by  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion regarding  certain  drivers  of  motor 
vehicles  and  motor  carriers:  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce.  Science,  and 
Transportation. 

•ZKVCK  AHS  BUS  SAITrT  ACT 

•  Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President, 
last  year  the  Congress  made  great 
strides  in  improving  truck  and  bus 
safety  by  passing  the  Commercial 
Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of  1986. 
Public  Law  9&-S70.  That  legislation 
proliibits  drivers  from  using  a  wallet 
fuU  of  licenses  to  spread  bad  driving 
records.  In  addition,  it  eliminates  the 
20  State  practice  of  giving  commercial 
licenses  to  applicants  who  may  have 
taken  a  driving  test  in  nothing  more 
than  a  subcompact  car.  It  also  In- 
creases the  funding  for  roadside  in- 
spections of  trucks  and  buses. 

It  was  demonstrated  at  a  December 
1986  Commerce  Committee  hearing 
that  even  with  the  new  legislation 
there  are  a  number  of  truck  and  bus 
safety  problems  that  still  need  to  be 
addressed.  Over  5.000  Americans  are 
being  killed  annually  in  heavy  truck 
and  bus  accidents.  Tou  can  hardly 
pick,  up  a  new8pi4>er  or  turn  on  a  tele- 
vision without  seeing  a  report  of  a  seri- 
ous truck  or  bus  accident.  The  most 
recent  work  that  has  been  done  in  this 
area  is  a  week-long  series  in  USA 
Today.  I  recommend  this  series  and 
have  included  excerpts  from  it  in  the 

CONGBESSIONAL  RECORD  thlS  WCCk.  It  IS 

well-thought  out  and  researched  and 
brings  home  the  human  tragedy  that 
is  caused  by  truck  and  bus  crashes. 
Other  important  work  that  has  been 
done  to  focus  attention  on  this  issue 
includes  a  March  15,  1987  "60  Min- 
utes" segment,  a  NBC  Nightly  News 
piece  that  ran  in  October  1986.  a 
Readers'  Digest  article  entitled  "Killer 
Trucks,"  and  a  Nashville.  TN,  televl- 
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itan  pleoe  entitled  "Wheels  of  Misfor- 
tune." 

Theae  reports  focus  attention  on  ac- 
cidents siM^  as  ttw  one  that  occurred 
on  liareh  10.  1M7,  In  which  a  moving 
van  oolUded  with  a  Maryland  SUte 
PoUee  ear  killing  two  off toers.  Another 
»*"»«p»»  is  the  March  17.  1987.  crash 
in  which  a  Vlrcinta  State  trooper  was 
klQed  by  a  trudcdriver  who  reportedly 
fdl  asleep  at  the  wheeL 

Mr.  President,  we  need  to  do  more  to 
prevent  such  tragedies.  For  this 
TtKKOx,  I  am  introducing  on  behalf  of 
myaelf  and  Senator  Adams,  the  "Truck 
and  Bos  Safety  Act  of  1987."  I  am 
pleased  that  Senator  Adams  has  Joined 
me  as  the  primary  cosponsor  of  this 
legislation.  As  a  fcmner  Secretary  of 
Traasportatian.  he  is  well  acquainted 
with  the  truck  and  biu  safety  problem. 

BJMUUTnra  THB  cnmOBCIAI,  EOIfK 
KZBCRIOII 

Mr.  President,  our  bill  would  elimi- 
nate the  commercial  zone  exemption 
from  the  Federal  Motor  Carrier  Safety 
Regulations  CFMCSRl.  The  FMCSR 
estaldish  minimum  qualification  re- 
quiranents  for  aU  commercial  drivers 
and  OHnmercial  equipment  that  travel 
In  interstate  commerce.  These  require- 
ments do  not  ^pply  to  drivers  in  hun- 
dreds of  metropolitan  areas  known  as 
commercial  aones.  Washington.  £>C's 
Cairital  Beltway  is  an  example  of  one 
of  these  commercial  zones.  According 
to  the  American  Tnickfaig  Associa- 
tiiHis,  u>proximately  120.000  vehicles 
pass  a  given  point  on  the  Capital  Belt- 
way each  ds^.  About  12.000  of  these 
are  commercial  vehicles  and  they  are 
involved  in  more  than  11  percent  of 
the  accidents  on  the  Capital  Beltway. 
Other  examples  of  exempt  commercial 
aones  include  Boston.  Chicago,  Indian- 
apolis. New  York.  Pittsburgh,  Seattle, 
as  well  as  Kansas  City  and  St.  Louis  in 
my  home  State  of  Missouri. 

Poor  safety  enforcement  within 
these  commercial  zones  can  create 
major  safety  problems.  The  tragic 
death  of  two  Riverdale.  MD.  high 
school  students  is  an  example  of  these 
problems.  The  runaway  truck  that 
kiUed  those  two  girls  in  Maryland  was 
registered  in  Virginia,  but  had  not 
been  inspected  for  3  years  by  Virginia. 
The  driver-owner  was  operating  under 
a  suqiended  District  of  Columbia  li- 
cense and  apparently  the  truck  was 
<H>erated  primarily  in  Maryland. 
Under  the  commercial  zone  exemp- 
tlcm,  this  vehicle  could  be  operated  in 
the  District  of  Columbia,  and  Mont- 
gcffioery  and  Prince  Georges  Counties, 
without  effective  safety  checks, 
■sw  sAmr  tkhmologhs— OH  board 

UCOUHBS  AMD  ASnUXX  SHAKES 

Mr.  President,  the  Commercial 
Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of  1986  was 
directed  primarily  at  the  driver.  More 
needs  to  be  done  about  motor  carrier 
equipment  Our  bOl  would  require  De- 
partment of  Tranqportation  [DOT] 
rulemakings  on  two  new  safety  tech- 


nologies that  were  discussed  at  the  De- 
cember 1986  Commerce  Committee 
hearing — devices  for  monitoring  driv- 
ers' hours  and  new  braking  technol- 
ogies. While  the  rulemakings  required 
under  this  bill  would  not  have  to 
result  in  the  issuance  of  perfomuuice 
standards,  it  is  presumed  that  DOT 
would  establish  new  standards  if  its  in- 
vestigations show  that  improvements 
are  warranted. 

First,  DOT  would  have  to  investigate 
new  technologies  for  monitoring  driv- 
ers' hours.  Many  drivers  are  currently 
exceeding  the  Federal  driving  limits  of 
60  hours  per  week  and  10  consecutive 
hours.  This  contributes  to  driver  fa- 
tigue. A  1985  American  Automobile 
Association  study  of  heavy  truck  acci- 
dents found  that  driver  fatigue  was 
the  primary  factor  in  41  percent  of  the 
accidents  studied  and  that  one-third  of 
the  drivers  are  exceeding  the  10-hour 
limit.  As  I  mentioned  at  the  beginning 
of  my  remarks,  a  Virginia  trooper  was 
killed  this  month  by  a  truck  driver 
who  reportedly  fell  asleep  at  the 
wheeL 

Currently,  drivers  are  required  to 
record  their  driving  time  in  logbooks. 
Some  drivers  cynically  refer  to  these 
logbooks  as  "comic  books"  because 
there  is  widespread  falsification  of 
these  records.  Some  cheaters  keep  two 
sets  of  driving  records,  others  simply 
make  up  fictitious  numbers.  According 
to  the  Insurance  Institute  for  High- 
way Safety  [IIHS],  devices  that  auto- 
matically record  drivers'  hours  have 
been  required  in  Europe  for  several 
years.  An  October  1986  IIHS  petition 
to  DOT  to  consider  requiring  these  de- 
vices fai  the  United  States  was  denied. 
DOT  based  its  decision  on  a  1975  study 
that  did  not  take  into  account  the 
recent  experience  with  onboard  re- 
corders. My  bill  would  require  DOT  to 
reopen  this  issue. 

Second,  DOT  would  have  to  take  a 
good  hard  look  at  new  developments 
in  motor  carrier  braking  technology. 
The  rulemaking  would  cover  antilock 
brakes  and  the  compatibility  of  brakes 
on  trailers  and  tractors.  DOT  wrote  a 
rule  requiring  a  primitive  type  of  anti- 
lock  brake  in  the  mid-1970's.  When 
these  primitive  antilock  brakes  failed, 
the  DOT  rule  was  struck  down  by  the 
courta 

In  the  intervening  years,  a  new  gen- 
eration of  antilock  brakes  that  work 
very  well  have  been  developed  and  are 
widely  used  in  Great  Britain  and  on 
the  European  Continent.  Approxi- 
mately 80  percent  of  all  new  truck 
trailers  over  20,000  poiuids  sold  in  the 
United  Kingdom  since  1982  have  anti- 
lock  brakes.  On  the  European  Conti- 
nent, 10  percent  of  the  new  tractors, 
trailers,  and  buses  sold  in  1986  had  an- 
tilock brakes  and  it  is  anticipated  that 
sales  wiU  increase  to  20  percent  in 
1987.  The  Eluropeans  are  putting  the 
finishing  touches  on  an  agreement 
that  would  require  antilock  brakes  on 


aU  new  tractors  and  trailers  beginning 
in  1989  or  1990.  Safety  deserves  as 
high  a  priority  in  this  country  as  it  is 
getting  in  Ehuope.  Our  bill  would  re- 
quire DOT  to  reexamine  the  issue. 

COHCLOBION 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  all  my  col- 
leagues to  support  this  important 
truck  and  bus  safety  legislation,  and  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bUl 
was  ordesed  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  861 

Be  it  eruusted  by  the  Seriate  and  Haute  of 
Repreaentattvea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Truck  and  Bus 
Safety  Act  of  1987". 

Sbc.  2.  As  used  in  this  Act,  the  term— 

(1)  "driver"  has  the  meaning  given  to  such 
term  in  section  390.11  of  title  49,  Code  of 
Federal  Regulations,  as  In  effect  on  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act;  and 

(2)  "motor  carrier"  has  the  meaning  given 
to  such  term  in  section  390.15  of  title  49. 
Code  of  Fecteral  Regulations,  as  In  effect  on 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Except  as  provided  in  subsec- 
tion (b)  of  this  section,  not  later  than  one 
year  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation  shall,  by 
regulation,  amend  the  regulations  contained 
in  parts  39a  391.  392,  393,  and  396  of  title 
49,  Code  of  Federal  Regulations,  to  Include 
within  such  regulations  those  motor  carriers 
and  drivers  operating  wholly  within  a  mu- 
nicipality or  the  commercial  zone  of  a  mu- 
nicipality (as  defined  In  part  1048  of  title  49. 
Code  of  Federal  Regulations). 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  not  apply  the  pro- 
visions of  section  391.41  (other  than  the 
provisions  of  section  391.41  (bK12)  and  (13)) 
of  title  49,  Code  of  Federal  Regulations,  to 
any  driver  operating  wholly  within  a  mu- 
nicipality or  the  commercial  zone  of  a  mu- 
nicipality— 

( 1 )  who  dmve  exclusively  within  such  mu- 
nicipality or  zone  for  a  period  of  one  year 
before  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act, 

(2)  who  was  not  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  section  3tl.41(a)  and  (b)(1)  through  (11) 
of  title  49.  Code  of  Federal  Regulations, 
during  such  period, 

(3)  to  wh«m  a  license  to  drive  has  been 
Issued  on  or  before  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act,  and 

(4)  who  has  not  been  found  to  have  violat- 
ed a  State  or  local  law  relating  to  motor  ve- 
hicle traffic  control  (other  than  a  paiidng 
violation)  in  the  three-year  period  ending  on 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

until  the  date  on  which  such  person  is 
found  to  have  violated  such  a  State  or  local 
law,  or  such  person  is  disqualified  from  driv- 
ing a  motor  vehicle  pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  title  49,  Code  of  Federal  Regula- 
tions, for  a  condition  or  occurrence  arising 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  ttiis  Act, 
whichever  la  earlier. 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Not  later  than  tliree  months 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the 
Secretary  shall  initiate  rulemaking  proceed- 
ings on  the  need  to  adopt  methods  for  im- 
proving safety,  such  as  vehicle  on-board 
monitoring  devices  in  trucks  to  record 
speed,  driviag  time  and  other  information. 
Any  rule  which  the  Secretary  determines  to 
promulgate  as  a  result  of  such  proceedings 
regarding  such   devices  shall   Insure  that 


such  devices  are  not  used  for  the  purpose  of 
harassment  of  any  driver,  but  such  devices 
may  be  used  for  the  purposes  of  monitoring 
the  productivity  of  any  driver. 

(b)  Not  later  than  three  months  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  tliis  Act,  the  Secretary 
shall  initiate  rulemaking  proceedings  on  the 
need  to  adopt  methods  for  Improving  brak- 
ing performance  standards  for  trucks  and 
truck  trailers  manufactured  after  July  1. 
1987,  Including  faster  brake  timing,  antilock 
systems  and  load  proportioning  valves.  Any 
rule  which  the  Secretary  determines  to  pro- 
mulgate as  a  result  of  such  proceedings  re- 
garding improved  braking  performance 
shall  take  into  account  the  necessity  for  ef- 
fective enforcement  of  such  a  rule. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  conclude  the  pro- 
ceedings required  by  tills  section  within 
nine  monttis  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act.* 

•  Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  express  my  support  for  the 
Truck  and  Bus  Safety  Act  of  1987.  leg- 
islation introduced  today  by  Mr.  Dan- 
FORTH  and  myself  to  address  a  major 
crisis  on  our  Nation's  highways.  In 
1985  alone,  4,500  people  died  in  acci- 
dents involving  trucks  on  U.S.  high- 
ways. When  a  truck  rig  and  car  collide 
the  driver  of  the  car  is  40  times  more 
likely  to  be  killed  than  the  truck 
driver.  More  than  1  million  heavy 
trucks  travel  U.S.  highways  and  one- 
third  of  all  tractor  trailers  will  be  in- 
volved in  an  accident  this  year,  com- 
pared with  1  of  every  13  cars. 

Faulty  equipment  and  driver  fatigue 
account  for  the  great  majority  of 
truck  accidents.  The  legislation  we  in- 
troduce today  will  begin  to  address 
these  problems.  This  legislation  is  only 
a  start,  however,  and  as  a  U.S.  Senator 
and  the  former  Secretary  of  Transpor- 
tation, I  will  urge  thorough  and  ongo- 
ing investigations  by  Congress  and  the 
administration  into  the  causes  of  the 
carnage  on  our  highways  and  further 
solutions  to  these  problems. 

Brakes  are  the  No.  1  equipment 
problem  on  trucks  today.  Although  we 
tried  10  years  ago  to  require  America's 
truckowners  to  install  antUock  brakes, 
then  a  relatively  untried  technology, 
the  effort  failed.  In  the  meantime, 
other  nations,  including  Australia  and 
the  Common  Market  countries  have 
pressed  ahead,  refining  and  now  re- 
quiring antilock  and  other  advanced 
brake  technology  on  heavy  trucks. 
The  Truck  and  Bus  Safety  Act  of  1987 
directs  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion to  take  up  the  issue  of  truck 
brake  standards  and  consider  rulemak- 
ing alternatives.  The  United  States 
has  a  long  way  to  go  to  catch  up  with 
truck  equipment  safety  standards  now 
commonplace  in  other  western  na- 
tions. 

Economic  deregulation  of  the  truck- 
ing industry  has  made  it  impossible  for 
many  truckowners  to  siu^ve  financial- 
ly without  violating  or  causing  their 
employees  to  violate  hours  of  service 
laws.  Many  drivers  are  pushing  their 
rigs  far  beyond  federally  imposed 
limits  of  10  hours  at  a  stretch  follow- 


ing a  minimum  of  8  hours  of  rest.  Non- 
stop stints  of  24  hours  or  more  at  the 
wheel  are  not  imcommon.  Driver  fa- 
tigue has  been  found  to  be  a  major 
factor  in  40  percent  of  all  truck  crash- 
es. This  legislation  addresses  the  fa- 
tigue problem  by  requiring  the  Secre- 
tary to  investigate  the  possibility  of  re- 
quiring installation  of  computerized 
onboard  time  of  travel  recorders  on 
trucks.  These  would  replace  the  log- 
book system  we  now  know  to  be  virtu- 
ally useless  as  a  verification  device  due 
to  widespread  fraud  and  ineffectual 
enforcement.  Recognizing  the  under- 
standable concern  of  labor  representa- 
tives that  these  recorders  could  be 
used  for  inappropriate  purposes,  we 
have  drafted  the  legislation  to  require 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation  to 
asssure  that  onlx>ard  recorders  carmot 
be  used  for  harassment  of  truckdriv- 
ers. 

The  commercial  zone  exemption  for 
truck  safety  compliance  is  completely 
without  justification.  Why  should  a 
westbound  truck  with  bald  tires  or 
faulty  brakes,  outlawed  on  rural  Inter- 
state 90,  suddenly  t>ecome  legal  when 
the  driver  arrives  within  sight  of  the 
Seattle  Space  Needle?  The  original 
justification  for  this  exemption  is  ob- 
scure at  best.  Major  industry  smd  labor 
groups  support  its  abolition.  This  leg- 
islation would  close  the  deadly  loop- 
hole. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
Truck  and  Bus  Safety  Act  of  1987  as  a 
long  overdue  first  step  toward  revers- 
ing the  frightening  degradation  of 
highway  safety.  We  must  confront 
this  problem  now  and  respond  deci- 
sively.* 


By  Mr.  EVANS  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Saitfors): 

S.  862.  A  bill  to  establish  more  uni- 
form eligibility  and  benefit  levels 
under  the  Aid  to  Families  With  De- 
pendent Children  Program  and  the 
Medicaid  Program,  to  provide  for 
greater  Federal  financial  responsibil- 
ity for  such  programs,  to  enhance  the 
employment  prospects  of  recipients  of 
aid  to  families  with  dependent  chil- 
dren, to  provide  for  a  reduced  Federal 
role  with  respect  to  certain  activities, 
to  provide  fiscal  capacity  grants  to 
States  and  localities,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

pastnxrsrip  act 

Mr.  EVANS.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
introduce  the  Partnership  Act  of  1987 
or  Pact  for  short.  I  am  pleased  to  have 
my  distinguished  colleague  from 
North  Carolina.  Senator  Sanford,  join 
me  in  offering  this  proposal.  We  be- 
lieve that  Pact  offers  a  working  draft 
or  blueprint  to  thoroughly  overhaul 
our  Federal,  State,  and  local  govern- 
mental relationships. 

Last  year  Congressman  Tom 
DowwEY  and  I  Introduced  the  Federal- 
ism Act  of  1986.  We  now  offer  this 


substantially  revised  version  of  Fact- 
Pact.  Let  me  make  clear  that  Pact  is  a 
second,  improved  version,  but  not  a 
final  package.  Other  changes  can  and 
will  be  made. 

Most  importantly,  however.  Pact 
presents  a  framework  for  rational  con- 
sideration of  welfare  reform  proposals. 
A  principal  pillar  of  that  framework  Is 
the  concept  of  revenue  neutrality. 
Past  welfare  reform  efforts  have  all 
foundered  on  the  rocks  of  excessive 
cost. 

Mr.  President,  the  welfare  reform 
pot— forever  simmering — quickly  is 
being  brought  to  a  hoiL  Among  the 
many  cooks  in  the  kitchen  are  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  the  administration, 
and  interest  groups  that  cover  the 
spectrum  of  political  philosophy.  But 
as  often  is  the  case  when  the  kitchen 
is  overstaffed,  a  key  ingredient  is  over- 
looked. 

Agreement  on  a  final  recipe  is  evolv- 
ing. Work  and  training  for  work  are 
championed  by  proponents  of  all 
stripes  as  the  essence  of  any  reform 
program.  Yet  what  is  abimdantly  clear 
is  that  no  program  that  does  not  pay 
for  itself  will  survive  the  haish  fiscal 
enviromnent  prevailing  in  Washing- 
ton. The  so-<^led  consensus  on  reform 
will  be  squelched  without  agreement 
on  paying  the  tab. 

Welfare  programs  nationwide  are 
failing  to  help  many  who  desperately 
need  it.  A  government  that  cares 
about  equity  and  fairness  caiuiot  allow 
the  present  system  to  remain  im- 
chaiiged.  Welfare  benefit  packages 
vary  up  to  500  percent  among  States. 
Yet,  the  pain  of  hunger  is  as  sharp  in 
those  States  paying  least  as  in  the 
States  providing  the  most. 

Mr.  President,  we  recognize  that 
many  of  the  principles  embodied  in 
the  emerging  reform  consensus  are 
not  new.  That  does  not  mean  they  are 
not  sound.  The  poor  are  not  different 
from  the  rest  of  us.  They  simply  have 
less.  If  we  can  come  together  on  a  pro- 
gram designed  to  replace  welfare 
checlu  with  paychecks  we  will  do 
much  to  help  the  least  fortunate 
among  us. 

Offering  help  is  easy.  Providing  it  is 
difficult.  A  consensus  on  what  we  do  is 
worthless  if  we  cannot  also  reach  con- 
sensus on  how  we  do  it. 

Mr.  President,  Pact  creates  a  frame- 
work to  give  welfare  reform  a  chance. 
Our  bill  does  two  things  we  feel  are  es- 
sential if  any  Federal  effort  is  to  suc- 
ceed. 

First,  it  sets  national  minimum  wel- 
fare benefit  levels  and  increases  the 
Federal  share  of  funding  for  welfare 
related  programs  including  AFDC. 
work  training,  and  Medicaid  Analyses 
of  our  proposal  show  that  within  5 
years  at  least  3  million  people  who 
currently  receive  substandard  welfare 
assistance  would  benefit  from  in- 
creased welfare  payments  In  24  States. 
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An  eztemlon  of  the  AFIX^-UP  Pro- 
gram to  an  StatM  would  provide  new 
bcoeflti  to  640.000  Ameriams. 

In  addttkn.  XZ  inflll<»i  more  poor 
children  would  beocune  eligible  for 
medial  eofcrmge  and  an  additional 
800>M  aged.  hUnd,  and  disabled 
AoMrteana  becoming  Medlcald-ellglble. 
In  addttkm.  an  estimated  325.000 
peoide  bjr  1093  would  be  expected  to 
participate  In  the  expanded  Medically 
Need^'  Piogiam. 

Seeond,  Pact  proTldea  a  way  to 
aehlere  greater  uniformity  among 
States  without  reaching  deeper  into 
the  FMenl  purse.  We  pay  for  our  pro- 
posals by  gradually  terminating  Feder- 
al rtaponslbOlty  for  a  variety  of  local 
community  development,  infrastruc- 
ture, and  |Pi¥"'^^  social  aervlces  pro- 
grams which  we  believe  can  be  operat- 
ed more  efficiently  by  State  or  local 
governments. 

For  those  State  and  local  govern- 
ments too  poor  to  fund  Federal  pro- 
gram tumbai^s.  we  sweeten  the  pot 
with  targeted  fiscal  capacity  grants  to 
both  State  and  local  governments.  If 
welfare  programs  continue  to  be  a 
Joint  enterprise  of  Federal.  State,  and 
local  governments— as  we  believe  they 
must  be— reform  efforts  vrill  succeed 
only  if  this  partnership  is  recognized 
and  strengthened.  Pact  would  permit 
States  to  administer  welfare  and  relat- 
ed mograms  consistent  with  their 
unique  circumstances  so  long  as  they 
meet  minimum  Federal  standards. 

In  total,  the  6-year.  $50  billion  cost 
of  the  new  benefits  conferred  equals 
the  cost  of  the  old  programs  terminat- 
ed and  the  new  targeted  fiscal  assist- 
ance grants  created.  Fiscal  neutrali- 
ty—the key  to  the  success  of  tax 
reform— would  open  the  door  to  wel- 
fare refcHm. 

In  a  sense.  Mr.  President,  our  tum- 
baiA  propoaals  simply  make  more  ra- 
tlimal  a  process  already  in  motion. 
SInee  1978.  Federal  funding  for  State 
and  local  government  programs  has 
decHni^d  by  41  percent  in  constant  dol- 
lars. As  long  as  Federal  deficits  persist. 
this  trend  is  likely  to  continue. 

As  a  nation,  we  cannot  afford  to  con- 
tinue tinkering  around  the  edges  of 
our  welfare  system.  Limited  aspira- 
tions and  narrow  focus  have  resulted 
In  mtmtwmi  iminovements.  Sometimes 
we're  limited  by  small  dreams.  I  am 
oonvtnoed  that  we  can  only  find  suc- 
cess by  expanding  our  dreams  and  pro- 
posing bold  reform.  The  mood  in  Con- 
grcas.  and  throughout  the  Nation,  is 
leeeptlve  to  change.  If  we  are  clever 
and  prudent  we  can  make  the  neces- 
sary changes  without  spending  more 


Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  my  sUijt- 
ment.  a  description  of  the  bill,  a  sec- 
tkm-by  acictlon  analysis,  and  articles 
reviewing  the  proposal  be  inserted  in 
the  Rbookd  following  my  statement. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcoro,  as  follows: 

Pakitoship  Act  op  1S87  (Pact)  ■ 

Pr^jooal  to  Implement  the  Report,  "To 

Form  a  More  Perfect  Union" 

■ACKaxoniis 

The  Report  of  the  Coiximltte«  on  Federal- 
Ism  sad  National  Purpoae  set  five  oblectlves 
to  reform  the  Intersovemmental  system: 

Mose  uniform  ellslhlllty  standards  and 
benefit  levels  for  AFDC.  along  with  greater 
fiscal  responsibility  at  the  federal  leveL 

Wolk  and  training  for  AFDC  recipients. 

Moie  uniform  eligibility  standards  and 
beneflt  levels  for  Medicaid  along  with  great- 
er fiscal  responsibility  at  the  federal  level. 

Cushioning  costs  to  localities. 

Narrowing  gaps  in  the  fiscal  capacities  of 
state& 

The  report  also  sets  two  conditions: 

No  increase  In  the  federal  budget  would 
result  from  these  measures.  Fiscal  neutrali- 
ty would  be  achieved  by  turning  back  exist- 
ing federal  grant  programs  in  the  areas  of 
community  development,  local  infrastruc- 
ture and.  selectively,  personal  social  serv- 
ices. 

All  measures  would  be  phased  In  gradual- 
ly. 

There  are  a  great  many  ways  in  which 
these  objectives  can  be  met.  The  following 
pioiwsals  present  a  responsible  and  realistic 
plan  to  start  the  nation  down  the  road 
toward  meeting  aU  of  the  Committee's  ob- 
Jectivts  in  the  coming  years.  Pact's  major 
c(Mnponents  are  summarized  on  List  2  (pg. 
12).  Hnancial  details  of  the  initial  five  years 
of  this  proposal  are  outlined  in  Table  1  (pg. 
10). 

PK0P08AL8 

TITLE  I.  AID  TO  FA»*TT.rRS  WITH 
DKPKNDENT  CHILDREN 

1.  More  Uniform  Eligibility  and  Benefits 
for  APE>C.— Starting  in  Year  2  of  the  pro- 
gram, a  federal  minimum  AFDC  benefit 
would  be  set  for  all  states.  This  minimiim  in 
Tear  8  would  be  a  cash  grant  which,  when 
combined  with  the  cash  value  of  food 
stamps,  would  equal  SO  percent  of  poverty 
level  Income.  (Note:  The  proposal  does  not 
cash  out  Food  Stamps.)  The  value  of  the 
mlnlraum  grant  would  increase  by  2  percent 
of  poverty  per  year  each  year  thereafter, 
and  vn>uld  be  capped  at  90  percent  of  pover- 
ty. The  federal  financial  commitment  for 
the  minimum  grant  would  Increase  from  its 
present  average  of  55  percent  to  an  S5  per- 
cent match  in  Years  2  through  4  and  to  a  90 
perceat  match  in  Year  5,  where  it  would 
remain.  Benefits  above  that  floor  would  be 
matcbed  at  current  rates. 

All  states  would  be  required  to  adopt  the 
AFDC-UP  program.  The  costs  for  the  mini- 
mum grant  would  be  reimbursed  at  85/15  in 
Years  2  through  4  and  90/10  in  Year  5, 
where  It  would  remain.  The  federal/state 
match  for  benefits  above  that  floor  would 
remain  at  current  rates.  States  would  con- 
tinue to  administer  the  entire  program. 

A  growing  federal  nUnimiim  grant  of  this 
sort  0radually  would  transfer  fiscal  respon- 
sibility for  AFDC  to  the  federal  government 
and  create  uniform  eligibility  In  terms  of 
income  criteria.  It  increasingly  would  relieve 
states  of  substantial  fiscal  responsibility.  By 


■  PMt  modules  the  FMenJlsm  Act  of  IMS.  The 
major  differences  between  the  two  biUs  are  detailed 
on  List  3  (pace  13).  During  the  100th  Congrea*.  the 
first  y«ar  of  the  implementation  plan  wfU  be  flacal 
year  lias. 


1993,  Pact  increases  the  average  monthly 
AFDC  caseload  by  more  than  639,000 
people,  and  raises  the  benefit  levels  for 
more  than  t  million  people  in  24  states. 

Pact  proDosea  to  begin  the  process  of  fed- 
eralizing In  Year  3  of  the  program  because 
funds  available  in  Year  1  tram  program  ter- 
minations are  not  large  enough  to  accom- 
plish this  and  other  priority  purposes. 

2.  A  Str^igthened  System  of  Child  Sup- 
port Enfortement.— The  Chad  Support  En- 
forcement Program  Is  a  federal,  state  and 
local  initiative  that  mandates  child  support 
collections  from  parents  who  are  legally  ob- 
ligated to  pay.  Its  goals  Include:  ensuring 
parental  support  for  children;  fostering  far 
millal  obligation  and  responsibility,  and 
helping  m^e  families  independent  of  wel- 
fare. A  strengthened  system  of  child  sup- 
port enforcement,  along  with  a  vigorous  fed- 
eral income  maintenance  program  and  a 
strengthened  work  and  training  Initiative 
are  the  three  elements  crucial  to  the  cre- 
ation of  an  effective  safety  net.  Pact  would 
strengthen  child  support  enforcement  by  es- 
tablishinr 

A  child  support  incentive  floor.— The  child 
support  indentive  floor  proposal  limits  state 
eligibUlty  for  incentive  payments  to  those 
states  that  demonstrate  a  cost  effectiveness 
ratio  of  1.4  or  above  (collections  on  behalf 
of  AFDC  families  are  at  least  1.4  times  the 
cost  of  achieving  these  collections).  C^irrent- 
ly  states  receive  an  incentive  payment  of  6 
percent  of  chfld  support  collections,  regard- 
less of  the  cost  of  collection.  By  denying 
payments  to  less  efficient  states,  this  pro- 
posal strengthens  the  incentive  for  states  to 
Increase  the  effectiveness  of  their  collection 
efforts. 

Mandatory  guidelines.— The  child  support 
mandatory  guidelines  proposal  reqiilres  the 
use  of  state  guidelines  as  a  rebuttable  pre- 
sumption fior  setting  chQd  support  awards. 
States  alae  are  required  to  periodically 
review  and  modify  support  orders  imder  ap- 
propriate circumstances  in  accordance  with 
the  guidelines.  Mandatory  guidelines  would 
help  families  stay  self-sufficient  and  inde- 
pendent of  welfare.  For  families  already  re- 
ceiving AFXiC,  the  Increased  Income  avaU- 
able  from  l^rge  support  orders  offers  a  path 
off  welfare  or  toward  a  more  adequate  level 
of  support:  families  could  rely  on  either  a 
combination  of  work  income  and  child  sup- 
port in  plate  of  welfare  benefits  or  all  three 
in  those  cases  where  Income  from  child  sup- 
port and  werk  are  insufficient. 

3.  Work/*rrainlng  Program  for  AFDC  Re- 
ciplents.- Along  with  providing  more  unl-' 
form  and  adequate  welfare  benefits.  Pact 
proposes  an  Initiative  aimed  at  enhancing 
the  employment  prospects  of  AFDC  recipi- 
ents. The  general  characteristics  of  this  pro- 
gram are: 

The  federal  government  mandates  that 
states  develop  and  operate  a  program  to  en- 
courage and  assist  AFDC  recipients  to  pre- 
pare for,  seek  and  accept  work.  This  man- 
date is  comlsined  with  broad  state  flexibility 
as  to  the  program's  specific  design.  HHS  ad- 
ministers the  program  at  the  federal  level, 
with  states  determining  the  local  adminis- 
tering agency. 

States  are  authorized  to  require  that 
AFDC  recipients  participate  in  offered  pro- 
grams and  accept  work  subject  to  certain 
feden:!  minimum  standards.  Recipients 
would  tfc  ssempted  from  participation  be- 
cause of  iSness,  Incapacity,  advanced  age, 
full-time  stjudent  status,  or  the  need  to  care 
for  an  IB  or  InciMwcitated  household 
member. 


Other  than  exempted  recipients,  partici- 
pation is  mandatory  for  recipients  to  whom 
the  work  and  training  program  is  offered. 
Recipients  who  do  not  participate  if  the  pro- 
gram is  offered  to  them  will  lose  benefits. 

States  are  given  the  option  to  determine 
whether  recipients  with  children  age  6  and 
below  must  participate,  with  states  defining 
the  cut  off  age  tat  children  6  and  below. 
However,  these  recipients  wUl  be  exempted 
In  the  absence  of  child  care  and  transporta- 
tion arrangements  deemed  satisfactory  to 
state  administrators. 

At  state  option,  recipients  vo  longer  eligi- 
ble for  AFDC  due  to  Increased  Income  may 
receive  childcare,  transportation  and  other 
employment-related  support  services  for  up 
to  twelve  months.  States  may  charge  for 
these  services,  adopting  a  slidiiig  scale  based 
on  income. 

Increased  coordination  Is  mandated  be- 
tween the  agency  administering  the  work/ 
training  program  for  AFDC  recipient  and 
other  employment,  training  and  education 
programs  offering  services  to  AFDC  recipi- 
ents. 

Funding  for  state  programs  is  increased  in 
future  years,  with  a  portion  of  the  increase 
tied  to  the  state  program's  effectiveness  In 
targeting  participants  with  limited  educa- 
tion and  multiple  employment  barriers  (de- 
taUed  below). 

The  above  gtildelines  recognize  that  It  wiU 
take  states  two  to  three  years  to  phase  in 
this  initiative  which  offers  them  great  lati- 
tude to  respond  to  the  unique  conditions 
foimd  in  each  state.  The  increased  costs 
that  this  initiative  would  Impose  would  be 
financed  by  an  increasing  level  of  federal 
support.  Pact  proposes  a  federal  contribu- 
tion in  Year  1  of  $500  million,  increasing 
$100  million  annually  and  capped  at  $1  bil- 
lion. Year  1  funding  would  be  matched  at  a 
75/25  rate  and  would  be  distributed  to 
states  on  the  basis  of  the  eligible  caseload. 
The  match  would  increase  In  subsequent 
years  to  a  maximum  of  90/10  for  states  who 
meet  performance  standards.  These  stand- 
ards would  be  based  on  outcomes  and  take 
into  account  the  greater  difficulties  in 
achieving  self-sufficiency  that  face  individ- 
uals with  limited  education  or  other  em- 
ployment barriers  (Including  a  poor  woik 
history,  disability,  the  absence  of  transpor- 
tation and  the  inability  to  read  or  write),  or 
families  with  a  teenage  parent  and  families 
with  a  parent  who  was  under  20  years  of  age 
at  the  birth  of  the  first  chUd. 

3.  ChUdcare  Services  for  Low  Income  and 
At-Rlsk  ChUdren.— In  Year  1,  Pact  estab- 
lishes a  program  of  childcare  services  for 
abused  or  neglected  children,  children  in 
families  receiving  child  protection  services 
and  chUdren  in  low-income  families  not  re- 
ceiving AFDC.  PuiuUng  in  Year  1  and  there- 
after Is  set  at  $300  million  and  Is  distributed 
to  states  based  on  the  number  of  children 
age  0-14  In  poverty  and  state  fiscal  capacity. 
TITLE  n.  MEDICAID 

1.  More  Uniform  Eligibility  and  Benefits 
for  Poor  Children  and  Premant  Women.— 
In  Year  1,  all  children  under  5  years  of  age 
living  in  families  with  Income  below  the 
poverty  line  and  all  pregnant  women  living 
in  such  families  would  be  eligible  for  Medic- 
aid. The  federal  government  would  pay  80 
percent  of  the  Medicaid  program  cost  for 
these  two  groups  in  Year  1,  85  percent  in 
Years  3  through  4  and  90  percent  thereaf- 
ter. The  age  of  eligibility  for  (Aiildren  would 
be  raised  1  year  In  each  succeeding  year  by 
1992  all  poor  children  under  9  years  of  age 
wotild  be  Medicaid  eligible.  Poor  children's 
eligibility  would  end  at  age  16.  In  1992.  the 


Act  would  make  about  2.3  million  children 
newly  eligible  for  Medicaid— 580,000  chU- 
dren in  the  first  year  alone. 

Subject  to  review  and  approval  of  Con- 
gress, the  Secretary  of  HHS  will  set  mini- 
mum uniform  nationwide  standards  of  serv- 
ice coverage  and  reimbursement  for  these 
populations.  Implementation  of  this  propos- 
al should  not  await  the  development  of 
these  standards. 

This  proposal  differs  from  present  policy 
in  that  it  would  Immediately  mandate  cover- 
age for  all  poor  children  under  5  and  would 
Increase  the  age  of  eligible  children  so  that 
all  poor  children  IS  years  of  age  and  young- 
er would  be  covered.  It  also  would  wndat^ 
Medicaid  eligibility  through  a  single  Income 
standard.  100%  of  poverty,  rather  than 
through  either  AFDC  eligibility  standards 
or  an  Income  requirement  based  on  a  level 
between  AFDC  standards  and  100%  of  pov- 
erty. 

2.  More  Uniform  Eligibility  for  Other 
Groups.— In  Year  3  of  the  proposal,  the  fol- 
lowing steps  would  be  taken  to  make  eligi- 
bility for  the  medical  component  of  Medic- 
aid more  uniform  and  broader  nationwide. 

The  14  sUtes  (209-b  states)  that  do  not 
provide  Medicaid  to  all  SSI  recipients  would 
be  required  to  do  so. 

All  persons  eligible  for  but  not  receiving 
SSI  would  be  eligible  for  Medicaid. 

All  institutionalized  persons  who  are  not 
categorically  eligible  for  Medicaid  solely  by 
virtue  of  the  more  restrictive  iiKMme  eligi- 
bility requirements  for  this  population 
would  be  eligible  for  Medicaid. 

All  states  would  be  required  to  institute 
"Medically  Needy"  programs. 

These  would  be  large  steps  toward  nation- 
wide uniformity  which  would  remedy  four 
significant  inequities.  By  1992,  this  provi- 
sion would  make  an  estimated  additional 
800,000  aged,  blind  and  disabled  Americans 
Medicald-eligible.  In  addition,  an  estimated 
325,000  people  by  1992  would  be  expected  to 
participate  in  the  expanded  Medically 
Needy  program. 

3.  Greater  Federalization  of  Medicaid.- 
The  federal  government  would  Increase  its 
reimbursement  rate  for  each  state's  Medic- 
aid costs  (other  than  the  costs  for  children 
and  pregnant  women  that  are  reimbursed  at 
the  rate  described  earlier  and  the  costs  for 
Long  Term  Care  that  are  reimbursed  at  cur- 
rent rates)  by  2  percentage  points  per  year 
beginning  in  Year  3.  Federal  payments  to 
states  would  be  capped  at  90  percent  of  the 
Medicaid  costs  in  each  state.  The  Secretary 
of  HHS  should  set  nUnimnm  service  and  re- 
imbursement standards  that  will  be  uniform 
nationwide.  However,  the  Increase  in  the 
federal  share  should  not  await  these  stand- 
ards. 

TITLE  III:  TEatMrNAnON  OR  REDUC- 
TION OP  CERTAIN  FEDERAL  PRO- 
GRAMS 

1.  Overview.— To  meet  the  Federalism 
Committee's  goal  of  keeping  this  program 
fiscally  neutral  at  the  federal  level,  the  fed- 
eral financial  role  in  selected  intergovern- 
mental programs  would  be  terminated.  Pact 
proposes  a  realistic  plan  which  Is  In  line 
with  the  Federalism  Committee's  recom- 
mendations. Other  combinations  of  program 
turnbacks  will  continue  to  be  explored. 

2.  Programs  to  be  Terminated  or  Re- 
duced.—Ust  1  identifies  the  intergovern- 
mental programs  that  are  turn  back  candi- 
dates. With  the  exception  of  the  Rural  Elec- 
trification AdminlsUntlon.  no  new  funding 
authority  would  be  granted  for  any  of  these 
programs  In  Year  1  or  In  subsequent  years. 
(Obligated  funds  for  prior  years  are  not  can- 


oelledL)  The  Rural  EtoctiUication  Adminis- 
tration would  have  reduced  (undliw  levda. 

3.  Current  Policy.— What  PKt  attfmpts  to 
do  rationally  and  comprebeMlvdy  Is  al- 
ready happeninr.  albeit  In  haphsaud  fash- 
ion. Since  1978,  federal  granta-tnald  to  state 
and  local  governments  have  «*««^w«*«f  41  per- 
cent ($75.7  bilUon  in  1978  to  $44.8  bllllan.  In 
1987  (constant  '82  dollars— see  nguie  A,  pg. 
IS).  These  trends  are  likely  to  continue. 
Pact  directs  these  random  changes  into  a  co- 
herent rational  program. 

TITLE  rv.  FISCAL  CAPACITY  GRANTS 
TO  STATES  AND  LOCALITIES 

1.  Overview.— Pact  proposes  "flacal  capac- 
ity grants"  to  sUtes  with  very  low  fiscal  ca- 
pacity—those  approximately  IS  poorest 
states  which  manifestly  are  twrTtpablf  of 
providing  public  services  on  a  par  with  the 
rest  of  the  nation.  It  also  proposes  a  local 
assistance  program  that  would  target  funds 
to  all  poor  localities  even  if  these  localities 
are  in  states  that  do  not  receive  the  state 
grant.  The  local  grant  would  cushion  the 
Impact  of  pre  .ram  terminations  on  commu- 
nities with  limited  resources  In  relatton  to 
the  relative  size  of  the  impact.  The  UA 
General  Accounting  Office  has  estimated 
that  such  a  targeted  program  is  300  percent 
more  efficient  in  mitigating  fiscal  disparities 
than  the  old  General  Revenue  Sharing  pro- 
gram, at  one-half  the  cost  The  framework 
for  these  two  entitlements  is  described  as 
follows: 

Grants  to  Localities.— These  grants  are 
targeted  at  those  localities  most  In  need. 
Funds  are  first  allocated  to  state  areas 
based  on  total  population,  tax  effort  and 
total  taxable  resources,  and  then  targeted  to 
local  governments  baaed  on  total  popula- 
tion.  tax  effort  and  per  capita  income. 
Funds  are  allocated  (mly  to  those  communi- 
ties with  very  low  per  capita  incomes  as 
compared  to  the  U.S.  average  (adjusted  for 
differences  in  the  cost  of  living).  (EUgfble  lo- 
calities are:  (1).  Jurisdictions  with  per  capita 
Incomes  below  120  percent  of  U.S.  per  capita 
income  and  allocations  greater  than  $1  per 
capita,  and  (2).  Jurisdictions  receiving  allo- 
cations above  $35,000.  Grants  to  jurisdic- 
tions below  $25,000  are  then  redistributed 
within  county  areas.) 

The  Department  of  the  Treasury  will  ad- 
minister the  funds  on  the  national  level. 
Commissions  consisting  of  state  and  local 
officials  in  each  state  will  have  the  option  to 
develop  an  alternative  formula  by  which  to 
disburse  fimds  within  each  state.  Grants 
will  begin  in  Year  1  and  continue  each  year 
thereafter,  with  the  eligibility  and  amount 
targeted  to  each  locality  to  be  determined 
annually.  Funding  for  this  entitlement  is 
appropriated  at  $2  billion  ^nniiaiiy  and  will 
begin  In  Year  1.  continuing  each  year  there- 
after. 

Fiscal  Capacity  Grants  to  States.— These 
grants  will  be  targeted  at  those  states  whose 
fiscal  capacity  is  below  88  percent  of  the  na- 
tional average  of  total  taxable  resources 
(TTR).  Available  funds  will  be  aUocated  to 
states  falling  below  88  percent  of  the  aver- 
age, in  proportion  to  the  extent  to  which 
these  states'  capacity  falls  below  that  mark. 
This  measurement  will  be  re-estimated  an- 
nually. The  Treasury  Department  will  ad- 
minister these  funds  nationally.  Grants  to 
selected  states  for  this  entitlement  are  ap- 
propriated at  $1.5  billion  anually  and  will 
be^  In  Year  3,  continuing  each  year  there- 
after. 

AODmoRAL  raovisioin 

1.  "Hold-Harmless"  ProvisioiL— As  a  result 
of  the  mandated  state  share  of  costs  results 
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Inc  fnm  the  cbmiM  in  Medicaid  and 
AFDC  Inlttetod  in  Tean  1  and  2  u  detailed 
above,  two  statca  vUl  experience  a  snuOl  In- 
)  IB  aUte  nwiiMlliiK  that  ii  not  offset  by 
federal  reimburMmentB.  Aa  a 
result  of  the  tnrrf  f  in  the  rate  of  federal 
retmbonemeBt  In  Tear  2.  only  one  state  will 
taoa  a  nK  increase.  The  federal  government 
will  reindNirae  those  states  for  the  dlf fer- 
opoa  betwticu  their  additional  spending  and 
the  addttkaal  federal  reimbursement  that 
oecuiB  in  Tears  1  and  Z 

2.  Inoenttrea  Rather  Than  Sanctions.— 
One  of  Fact's  pnrpoaes  is  to  promote  the  de- 
vdogment  of  quality  control  systems  for 
both  AVDC  and  Medicaid.  These  systems 
vould  rdy  on  InoentiTes  rather  than  sanc- 
tions to  enoourage  efficient  state  adminis- 
tration of  those  programs.  To  this  end.  Pact 
proposes  a  moratorium  on  Quality  control 


sanctions  for  two  years,  or  at  least  until  the 
results  of  the  CongressionaUy  mandated  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences  study  have  been 
implemented. 

3.  Mandated  State  Pass-Through  to  Local- 
ities.—For  the  first  five  years  after  the  pro- 
gram's enactment,  each  state  will  pass 
through  to  units  of  local  government  a  por- 
tion of  the  fiscal  relief  from  the  federaliza- 
tion of  Medicaid  and  AFDC.  In  each  state,  a 
ratio  Is  developed  that  determines  the  local 
government's  proportion  of  the  total  state 
and  local  federal  aid  from  the  terminated 
programs  identified  In  this  Act.  (The  pass- 
through  for  localities  that  receive  fiscal 
relief  from  the  federalization  of  AFDC  and 
Medicaid  will  be  adjusted  to  reflect  this 
relief.)  In  the  first  two  years,  each  state  dis- 
tributes 100  percent  of  the  local  government 
share  of  the  projected  federalization  sav- 


ings. In  th«  third  year,  each  state  distrib- 
utes 50  percent,  with  the  pass-through 
ending  in  the  fourth  year. 

FISCAL  EITBCTS 

Pact  would  be  fiscally  neutral  for  the  fed- 
eral government.  It  represents  a  reordering 
of  federal  priorities,  not  an  increase  or  de- 
crease tn  spending.  Furthermore,  It  address- 
es the  conoem  of  local  governments  that 
state  governments,  recipients  of  the  greatest 
fiscal  relief  from  the  federalization  of 
AFDC  and  Medicaid,  would  pass  through  to 
them  a  portion  of  this  fiscal  relief. 

Estimates  are  currently  being  developed 
that  detail  the  size  of  the  program  (See 
Table  1)  and  the  Impact  on  states  and  local- 
ities of  the  program  'umbacli  plan  and  the 
fiscal  capacity  grants. 


TABlf  1-PARTNBRSHIP  ACT  OF  1987  ESTIMATED  FEDERAL  COSTS  (in  billions) 
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OB  UDPCnON 

To  fund  the  increased  federal  commit- 
ment, the  following  programs  have  been 
proposed  for  termination  or  reduction.  This 
list  is  tentative.  Alternative  proposals  are 
being  exidored. 

EPA— Wastewater. 

Rural  Water  Waste  Disposal 

mCTA— University  Research  and  Training 
Orants. 

UMTA— Interstate  Transfers. 

UMTA— Section  9.  Formula  Grants. 

Impact  Aid. 

Vocatknud  Education. 
-  ChapttfX 

Appalachian  Regional  Commission. 

Economic  Devdomnent  Administration. 

Cnmnwmlty  Services  BlodL  Grant. 

Urban  Development  Action  Grants. 

Connumlty  Development  Block  Grants. 

TttleZZ. 

Rural  Electrification  Administration: 
Reduce  Sutasidlea. 

LIST  a— SDMlUUtT:  THK  FARTmRSHIF  ACT  Or 
ltS7  (PACT) 

The  Act  would  redirect  in  five  years  over 
ISO  bUlkm  tn  federal  spending  and  would 
achieve  fiscal  neutnOlty  by  balancing  great- 
er federal  responsibility  in  some  areas  of 
polky  with  program  terminations  in  other 
areas.  PACT  would: 

Create  a  more  rational  division  of  labor 
among  levels  of  govenmient  by  reducing  the 
number  of  shared  intergovernmental  pro- 


Create  more  uniform  eligibility  standards 
and  benefit  levels  for  the  AFDC  and  Medic- 
aid programs  by:  Krtahllnhing  a  national 
miniminn  benefit  levd  for  AFDC  that  ulti- 
mately would  resch  90  percent  financing, 
with  the  minlmimi  benefit  level  increasing 
each  year,  gradually  incnasing  the  percent- 
age of  federal  fundliw  for  Medicaid  up  to 
the  90  percent  level;  and  establishing  more 


uniform  eligibility  standards  for  both  pro- 
grams, including  mandating  the  AFDC-UP 
and  medically  needy  programs. 

StreBgrthen  the  ChUd  Support  BSiforce- 
ment  System,  making  parental  obligation  a 
major  factor  in  fulfilling  the  income  needs 
of  AFDC  recipients. 

Convert  welfare  programs  into  Job  pro- 
grams^by  greatly  increasing  federal  fund- 
ing to  the  states  for  work  and  training  pro- 
grams and  requiring  that  all  AFDC  benefici- 
aries accept  assistance,  if  offered. 

Address  the  special  problems  of  maternal 
and  child  health— by  making  all  pregnant 
women  and  children  under  5  living  below 
the  poverty  line  categorically  eligible  for 
Medicaid— and  gradually  increasing  the  age 
of  eligibility  for  all  poor  children  to  age  16. 

Create  a  chUd  care  program  for  at-risk 
children  and  low  income  families. 

Place  greater  responsibility  for  dealing 
with  oommunity  development,  local  infra- 
structure, and  other  localized  concerns  at 
the  state  level— by  terminating  federal  sup- 
port for  selected  programs. 

Address  the  problem  of  differences  in 
fiscal  capacity  among  the  states— by  estab- 
lishing a  system  of  general  revenue  supple- 
ments to  the  dozen  or  more  states  with  the 
lowest  levels  of  fiscal  capacity. 

C::u5blon  the  effects  on  local  governments 
of  terminating  federal  programs— by  provid- 
ing general  revenue  supplements  to  those 
localities  with  the  lowest  levels  of  fiscal  ca- 
pacity and  a  pass  through  to  units  of  local 
government  of  a  portion  of  the  fiscal  relief 
states  achieve  from  federalizing  AFDC  and 
Medicaid. 

LIST  3—DimRKRCES  BETWEEN  THE  FARTHnt- 
SHIF  ACT  OP  1987  (PACT)  AND  THE  FEDERAL- 
ISM ACT  OF  1986   (FACT) 

The  Partnership  Act  of  1987  differs  from 
FACH"  in  the  following  ways: 

PACT  initiatives  continue  beyond  1992, 
until  program  goals  are  met 


PACn"  does  not  terminate  low  income 
housing;  lov  income  housing  remains  a  fed- 
erally financed  function.  Title  XX  Is  termi- 
nated immediately,  while  subsidies  to  the 
Rural  Electrification  Administration  are  re- 
duced. 

PACTT  does  not  include  a  block  grant  for 
long  term  care.  Long  term  care  will  continue 
to  be  reimbursed  at  current  rates  while  a 
more  permanent  solution  to  long  term  care 
needs  is  sought. 

PACT  increases  the  federal  financial  con- 
tribution to  AFDC  and  Medicaid  to  90  per- 
cent in  FT  1992  and  85  percent  in  prior 
years.  The  federal  financial  contribution  to 
the  Medicaid  program  for  poor  children  and 
pregnant  women  is  set  at  80  percent  in  FY 
1988,  85  percent  in  FTT  1989-FY1991,  and  90 
percent  in  FT  1992. 

PACT  begins  in  the  third  year  to  make  ell- 
gibility  for  Medicaid  more  uniform  and 
broader  nationwide  for  aged,  blind  and  dis- 
abled Americans.  Also  in  that  year,  the 
Medically  needy  program  is  mandated  na- 
tionwide and  the  federal  government  in- 
creases its  reimbursement  rate  for  each 
state's  Medicaid  costs.  (Pg.  6  details  the  re- 
imbursement rates  for  other  Medicaid  com- 
ponents.) 

PACT  proposes  a  work  and  training  pro- 
gram for  AlDC  recipients  matched  at  75/25 
the  first  year,  increased  to  90/10  based  on 
performance  standards  that  take  into  ac- 
count such  {actors  as  the  greater  diffic\ilties 
in  achieving  self-sufficiency  that  face  indi- 
viduals with  multiple  employment  barriers 
and  families  with  a  teenage  parent  or  with  a 
parent  who  was  under  age  20  at  the  birth  of 
the  first  chfld. 

PACT  proposes  to  strengthen  the  child 
support  enforcement  system  so  that  paren- 
tal obligation,  along  with  work  and  training 
programs  ssid  an  invigorated  AFDC  pro- 
gram, function  together  to  offer  recipients 
ade(iuate  iQcome  support  and  to  decrease 
dependence  on  welfare. 


PACT  proposes  a  childcare  program  for 
poor  families  and  children  at  risk.  This  pro- 
gram is  funded  at  $300  million,  with  funds 
distributed  to  states  based  on  the  number  of 
children  ages  0-14  in  poverty  and  state 
fiscal  capacity.  This  program  complements 
the  childcare  initiative  developed  in  the 
AFDC  work  and  training  initiative. 

PACT  mandates  a  state  pass-through  to 
local  govenunents  of  a  portion  of  the  fiscal 
relief  achieved  from  the  federalization  of 
the  Medicaid  and  AFDC  programs. 

PACT  makes  the  fiscal  capacity  grants  to 
localities  a  capped  entitlement  and  increases 
the  minimum  grant  to  localities  to  $25,000. 
The  fiscal  capacity  grants  to  states  Is  also  a 
capped  entitlement  funded  at  $1.5  billion 
and  Uirgeted  at  those  states  falling  below  88 
percent  of  the  national  average  of  total  tax 
capacity. 

PACT  offers  an  incentive  rather  than 
sanction  approach  to  quality  control. 

The  Pahtnsrship  Act  of  1987  (PACT)— 
Section-by-Section  Analysis 

A  bUl  to  establish  more  uniform  eligibility 
and  benefit  levels  under  the  Aid  to  Families 
with  Dependent  Children  program  and  the 
Medicaid  program,  to  provide  for  greater 
federal  financial  responsibility  for  such  pro- 
grams, to  enhance  the  employment  pros- 
pects of  recipients  of  Aid  to  Families  with 
Dependent  Children,  to  strengthen  the 
ChUd  support  enforcement  system,  to  pro- 
vide for  a  reduced  Federal  role  with  respect 
to  certain  activities,  to  provide  fiscal  capac- 
ity grants  to  states  and  IcKalities,  to  provide 
state  federalization  savings  to  localities,  and 
of  other  punK>ses. 

title  1— aid  to  families  with  dependent 
children 

To  establish  more  uniform  eligibility  and 
benefit  levels  for  the  Aid  to  Families  with 
Dependent  Children  program  and  greater 
federal  responsibility  for  program  costs,  to 
enhance  the  employment  prospects  of  re- 
cipients so  that  they  may  become  self-suffi- 
cient through  a  federal  mandate  that  states 
develop  and  operate  a  program  to  encourage 
and  assist  recipients  of  Aid  to  Families  with 
Dependent  Children  to  prepare  for,  seek 
and  accept  work,  combined  with  broad  state 
flexibility  as  to  the  specific  design  of  that 
program,  to  strengthen  child  support  en- 
forcement and  to  provide  child  care  services 
for  children  in  certain  families. 

Subtitle  A— Benefits  and  Federal 
participation 

Section  101— AFDC  Minimum  Payment 
Standards:  Effective  October  1,  1988,  a  fed- 
eral minimum  monthly  benefit  Is  set  for  all 
states.  This  federal  minimum  is  a  cash  grant 
which,  when  combined  with  the  cash  value 
of  Food  Stamps,  equals  50  percent  of  the 
non-farm  income  official  poverty  line  estab- 
lished by  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  and  revised  annually.  The  value  of 
the  minimum  grant  increases  2  percent  of 
poverty  per  year  each  year  until  it  reaches 
90  percent.  The  federal  government  pays  85 
percent  of  the  value  of  this  grant  for  fiscal 
years  1989,  1990  and  1991  and  90  percent  of 
the  value  of  this  grant  for  fiscal  year  1992 
and  thereafter.  The  federal  government  will 
reimburse  states  at  current  reimbursement 
rates  for  amounts  above  this  minimum. 

Section  102— Mandatory  Provision  of  Aid 
with  Respect  to  Dependent  Children  in 
Two-Parent  Families:  As  of  October  1,  1988, 
all  states  are  required  to  adopt  the  AFDC- 
UP  program.  The  costs  of  this  program 
would  be  reimbursed  at  the  same  rate  as  the 
regular  AFDC  program. 


Subtitle  B— Work-related  requiremtntt 

Section  111— State  Plan  Requirements: 
Registration  of  AFDC-Appllcants  and  Re- 
cipients for  Work-Related  Counseling,  As- 
sessment, and  Assignment:  AFDC  recipients 
are  required  to  register  for  work-related 
counseling  and  assessment,  and  assigiunent 
to  employment  related  activities  designated 
by  a  state  agency  in  each  state  that  would 
consolidate  the  administration  of  each 
state's  work-related  functions.  Current  WIN 
regulations  exempting  certain  populations 
would  be  continued,  except  that  states  may 
require  the  registration  of  individuals  with 
children  under  the  age  of  six,  but  only  if 
childcare  and  transportation  arrangements 
are  available.  States  also  may  exempt  recipi- 
ents if  participation  in  the  program  would 
not  improve  their  employment  prospects. 
Non-exempted  recipients  who  without  good 
cause  do  not  register  or  participate  in  the 
program  if  offered  to  them  will  lose  bene- 
fits. 

Section  112— Consolidated  Administration 
of  Work-Related  Programs:  The  Governor 
of  each  state  designates  the  state  agency 
which  will  administer  work-related  pro- 
grams for  Title  IV-A  recipients.  This  agency 
registers  aU  recipients  and  determines  the 
appropriate  kind  and  level  of  activity  and, 
to  the  maximum  extent  possible,  provides 
for  increased  coordination  l>etween  the 
AFDC  agency  and  other  employment,  train- 
ing and  education  programs  offering  serv- 
ices to  AFDC  recipients.  Such  programs  in- 
clude the  work  incentive  program,  the  work 
incentive  demonstration  program,  the 
state's  community  work  experience  and  sup- 
plementation programs,  a  work  demonstra- 
tion program  (under  Section  1115),  any  pro- 
gram under  the  Job  Training  Partnership 
Act,  any  progrsim  of  Job  search  and  related 
services,  and  any  other  program  which 
could  be  made  available  to  this  population. 

The  federal  government  authorizes  funds 
of  $500  million  for  FY88.  This  grant  Is  in- 
creased $100  million  annually  untU  FY93 
when  it  Is  capped  at  $1  billion.  Funds  are 
distributed  to  states  based  on  eligible  case- 
load. First  year  funding  is  matched  at  a  75/ 
25  rate,  and  in  subsequent  years  Is  increased 
to  90/10  based  on  the  degree  of  success  that 
states  achieve  in  meeting  performance 
standards  that  are  based  on  outcomes  and 
that  take  into  account  the  greater  difficul- 
ties in  achieving  self-sufficiency  that  face 
individuals  with  multiple  employment  bar- 
riers, families  with  a  teenage  parent  and 
families  with  a  parent  who  was  under  age  20 
at  the  birth  of  the  first  child.  Childcare, 
transportation  and  other  necessary  assist- 
ance is  matched  at  the  same  rate  as  the  rest 
of  the  program.  The  federal  government 
contributes  50  percent  to  cover  administra- 
tion cosXs. 

Section  113— Optional  Coverage  of  Em- 
ployment-Related Support  Services  for  Cer- 
tain Individuals:  States  have  the  option  to 
continue  payments  for  childcare,  transpor- 
tation and  other  employment-related  sup- 
port services  for  up  to  12  months  for  fami- 
lies whose  eligibility  for  AFDC  has  ended 
due  to  increased  levels  of  income.  States 
may  opt  to  develop  a  fee  schedule  for  these 
recipients. 

Section  114— Technical,  Conforming  and 
Miscellaneous  Amendments:  The  responsi- 
bility for  administering  the  WIN  program 
on  the  national  level  is  transferred  from  the 
Department  of  Labor  to  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services.  Federal  assist- 
ance is  made  equal  to  the  applicable  per- 
centage of  the  costs  of  carrying  out  the  ac- 


tivities determined  by  the  designated  state 
agency. 

Section  1 15— Effective  Date:  The  amend- 
ments made  by  this  subtitle  take  effect  Oc- 
tober 1,  1987. 

Subtitle  C— Child  tupport  enforcement 
Section  121— Incentive  Payments  to 
States:  SUte  eligibility  for  incentive  pay- 
ments is  limited  to  those  states  that  demon- 
strate a  cost  effectiveness  ratio  of  1.4  or 
above  for  both  AFDC  and  non-AFDC  collec- 
tions. The  basic  incentive  payment  will  be 
equal  to  6.5  percent  of  the  state's  AFDC  and 
non-AFDC  collections  and  in  no  case  exceed 
10  percent  This  measure  takes  effect  Octo- 
ber 1,  1987. 

Section  122— Child  Support  Enforcement 
Standards:  Each  state  must  establish  stand- 
ards for  child  suport  award  amounts  within 
the  state  that  meet  minimum  Federal  guide- 
lines and  are  presumptively  applicable  in  de- 
termining amounts  in  individual  cases.  This 
amendment  takes  effect  October  1,  1987. 

Subtitle  D— Child  care  servicet  for  children 
in  certain  familiet 

Section  131— EsUbllshment  of  the  Pro- 
gram: Elach  state  establishes  a  program  of 
childcare  services  for  abused  or  neglected 
children,  children  in  families  receiving  child 
protection  services  and  children  in  low- 
Income  families  (families  with  Incomes  not 
In  excess  of  125%  of  the  non-farm  income 
official  poverty  line  established  by  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget)  not  re- 
ceiving AFDC.  In  determining  family 
income,  a  state  must  apply  the  methodology 
applied  under  the  Pood  Stamp  Act  of  1977. 
At  their  option,  state  can  wply  a  maximum 
resource  standard  or  methodology  which 
cannot  be  more  restrictive  than  the  corre- 
sponding resource  standard  or  methodology 
under  the  Pood  Stamp  Act  of  1977. 

Funding  for  this  program  begins  in  FT8S 
and  is  set  at  $300  million.  Funds  are  distrib- 
uted to  states  based  on  the  numlier  of  chil- 
dren ages  0-14  in  poverty  and  state  fiscal  car 
pacity.  A  state  may  impose  a  fee  for  services 
based  on  a  family's  ability  to  pay,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  state. 

Subtitle  E—Hold  harmlest 

Section  141— Hold  Harmless:  The  federal 
government  will  reimburse  states  at  a  100% 
rate  for  amounts  expended  by  them  lor 
AFDC  in  FY89  that  are  in  excess  of  the 
amotmts  expended  by  them  in  FYS8  for 
such  aid  and  activities.  This  provision  man- 
dates federal  reimbursement  to  states  for 
the  difference  between  the  additional 
spending  attributable  in  FY89  to  the  AFDC 
amendments  (other  than  for  the  work-relat- 
ed initiative)  and  the  additional  federal  re- 
imbursements that  occur  that  same  year. 
title  ii— medicaid 

To  establish  more  uniform  eligibility  and 
benefit  levels  for  Medicaid,  along  with 
greater  federal  responsibility  for  program 
costs. 

Section  201— Medicaid  EUgibiUty  for  Poor 
Children  and  Pregnant  Womoi:  Starting 
October  1,  1987,  all  children  under  5  years 
of  age  living  in  families  with  Income  l>elow 
the  poverty  line  and  all  pregiuint  women 
(and  during  the  60-day  period  following 
pregnancy)  living  in  such  families  would  be 
eligible  for  Medicaid.  The  age  of  eligibility 
for  children  wUl  be  raised  1  year  in  each 
succeeding  year.  Poor  children's  eligibility 
would  end  at  age  16.  Resource  standards 
may  be  applied  at  state  option.  However,  no 
such  standard  or  methodology  may  be  more 
restrictive  than  the  Food  Stamp  standard  or 
methodology.  The  Secretary  of  Health  and 
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SM-VWerel  Ifedkal  AMlstance 
The  federal  gonemment  will 
pay  W  percent  of  the  MwHcaM  ooeti  (or 
poBceMMrep  and  pregnant  women  in  FT88. 
Ki  Fnt-FTVl.  the  federal  goreimuent  will 
pay  M  percent  of  the  eoete.  In  FTM  and 
ttMfWiler,  the  federal  mieiiiuient  will  pay 
W  peteent  of  the  ooata,  The  federal  lovem- 
lueut  wID  pay  current  rdmbunement  rates 
for  eoeti  for  lone-term  care  eerrioes  (ekllled 
nnrrins  fkcfUty  aenluea,  intermediate  care 
CadUty  ■eiikaa.  inpatient  peycfalatrie  serv- 
ieea  and  hone  health  care  lenrlces).  The 
Manee  percentage  to  cover 
,  other  than  for  poor  chUdren 
I  pregnant  wonen  and  for  long-term  care 
win  be  reduced  by  3  percentage 
potata  *"w*""**f  OB  October  1,  1989.  The 
federal  medteal  ■■Jitanrr  percentage  shall 
in  no  eaae  be  leas  then  SO  percent  or  more 
than  W  percent. 

Seetton  ao»-Hold  Harmlw  The  federal 
government  wHl  reimburae  states  at  a  100 
percent  rate  for  the  coats  attributable  to  the 
bU  detailed  in  Title  n  that  a  sUte 
In  FT88  and  F789  that  are  In 
ti.  the  amounts  expended  by  a  state 
in  Fm.  This  prorisian  mandate  federal 
retanbursement  for  the  difference  between 
the  artrtltlnnal  spendhig  attributable  to  the 
Medicaid  amendments  in  FT88  and  FY89 
and  the  additional  federal  reimburaementa 
that  oeeur  in  thooe  years. 

Sactian  MS— Quality  Control  Penalty 
Moratoitum  under  APDC  and  Medicaid:  In 
order  to  promote  the  development  of  qual- 
ity eoDtrol  ayatems  for  AFOC  and  Medicaid, 
a  two-year  moratorium  on  quality  control 
sanrtJons  shall  be  tnstttuted. 

xnLB  m— TBDmunoa  oa  amncnoR  or 
c^mun  m^ua  nooBAiiB 

To  provide  for  a  reduced  federal  role  with 
reveet  to  certain  aettvltlea. 

Section  Ml— Repeal  of  Cntain  Statutes: 
Sfftattve  October  1. 1987,  the  following  pro- 
viaiona  of  the  law  are  repealed:  it^ipalachlan 
Regional  Commiarion.  Wconomlc  E>evelop- 
ment  Administration.  Urban  Mass  Transit 
Interatate  Tranafer,  Urban  Mass  Transit 
Pocmula  Grants,  Urban  Mass  Transit  Re- 
aeardi.  Urban  Devekvment  Action  Orant 
(UDAOX  Community  Development  Block 
Grant  (CDBG).  Impact  Aid.  Chapter  2  of 
the  Uncatlon  Ocmaolldatlon  and  Improve- 
ment Act  of  1981.  Vocational  Education. 
Community  Services  Block  Grants. 
Waatewatcr.  Rural  Water  Waste  Disposal 
and  Sodal  Servteea  Block  Grant. 

Section  M3— Reduction  of  Rural  Electrlfl- 
catlon  Loana:  Beginning  October  1.  1987. 
the  total  amount  of  taiaured  loana  for  a 
flaeal  year  may  not  exceed  $898  milUcxi.  as 
adlUBtad  on  October  1. 1988  and  each  Octo- 
ber 1  thereafter,  to  reflect  the  percentage 
Inereaae  or  decTease  In  the  Consumer  Price 
Index  for  the  preceding  flaeal  year  over  that 


(or  the  fiscal  year  that  follows.  Insured 
loans  shall  bear  Interest  at  a  rate  equal  to 
the  coraent  average  market  yield  on  out- 
itanrttng  marketable  obligations  of  the 
United  States  comparable  to  the  average 
maturitlca  of  such  loans,  adjusted  to  the 
nearest  one-eighth  of  1  percent. 

TTtLS  IT— FISCAL  CAFAdTT  aBAMTS 

To  establish  targeted  grant  programs  to 
reduce  flaeal  disparities  among  state  and 
local  governments,  and  ensure  that  all  com- 
munltiea  can  provide  their  citizens  with  a 
safety  net  of  basic  public  services,  by  provid- 
ing general  purpose  fiscal  assistance  to 
needy  coumunltles. 

Section  401— Findings  and  Purposes:  With 
the  same  level  of  tax  effort,  high  fiscal  ca- 
pacity communities  can  generate  twice  the 
tax  revenues  of  low  fiscal  capacity  commu- 
nities; this  unevenness  in  revenue  raising 
ability  is  responsible  for  substantial  differ- 
ences in  the  level  and  quality  of  basic  com- 
munity services:  because  low-income  com- 
munities generally  have  Iilgher  concentra- 
tions of  poor  individuals  with  above  average 
needs  for  public  services,  local  governments 
face  additional  burdens;  local  governments 
are  further  biudened  by  many  unfunded 
federal  aundates:  the  federal  government 
has  the  responsibility  to  help  ensure  that 
all  citizens  enjoy  a  minitniim  level  of  basic 
human  services;  it  is  in  the  national  Interest 
to  strengthen  the  weaker  partners  in  the 
federal  system  by  lessening  the  existing 
fiscal  dJ^Muitles  between  communities;  over 
all,  the  current  system  of  federal  aid  Is  only 
mildly  targeted  to  needy  state  and  local  gov- 
ernments and  does  little  to  lessen  fiscal  dis- 
parities; a  well-targeted  program  of  general 
purpose  fiscal  assistance,  with  a  moderate 
fimding  level,  could  reduce  fiscal  disparities 
between  high-income  and  low-Income  state 
and  local  governments. 

Section  402— Definitions  and  Special 
Rules  of  Application:  Defines  unit  of  gener- 
al local  government  (the  county,  township, 
city.  Indian  tribes  and  Alaska  Native  VU- 
lages)  that  are  eligible  to  receive  funds,  data 
and  other  factors  to  be  used  in  calculating 
grant  aUotments  (entitlement  period,  state 
and  local  taxes,  user  charges,  fiscal  capac- 
ity) and  other  terms  required  in  the  civil 
rights  provisions  (finding  of  discrimination, 
holding  of  discrimination). 

Section  403— Payments  to  State  and  Local 
Qovenunents:  Contains  technical/adminis- 
trative provisions  relating  to  the  timing  of 
payments  and  making  adjustments  to  pay- 
ments as  may  be  required. 

Section  404— General  Fiscal  Assistance 
Trust  Fond:  Establishes  a  General  Fiscal 
Assistance  Trust  Fund  to  be  administered 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  $1.5  bil- 
lion are  authorized  for  payment  to  state 
governments  and  (2.0  billion  for  payments 
to  units  of  local  government.  In  addition, 
$500,000  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
the  Department  of  Commerce  for  collecting 
and  tabidating  data  on  fees  and  charges  and 
Total  Taxable  Resources  (TTR),  used  in  cal- 
culating grant  payments. 

Section  40S— Qualifications:  Imposes  cer- 
tain requirements  on  grantees.  Including:  (1) 
they  pay  prevailing  wages  to  public  employ- 
ees whoae  salaries  are  in  part  paid  with 
grant  funds,  and  (2)  Imposes  Davis-Bacon 
provisioas  on  construction  projects  financed 
with  grant  funds.  Also  imposes  sanctions  for 
noncompliance. 

Section  406— Special  Entitlements  for 
Indian  TVlbes,  Alaskan  Native  Villagers,  and 
the  District  of  Columbia:  Provides  per 
capita  payments  to  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, each  Indian  tribe  and  Alaskan  Native 


village  equal  to  IM  percent  of  the  per  capita 
amount  appropriated  for  all  units  of  local 

Sectkm  407l-8tate  Area  Allocations  for 
Units  of  General  Local  Government:  Funds 
for  units  of  local  government  are  allocated 
among  state  areas  according  to  a  3-factor 
formula  baaed  on  population  multiplied  by 
tax  effort  multiplied  by  relative  fiscal  opac- 
ity using  the  total  taxable  reaources  (TTR) 
measure  of  flaeal  capacity.  The  details  of 
the  interstate  formula  are  as  follows:  (1)  no 
state  area  reoeivee  a  payment  less  than  M 
percent  of  the  U.S.  average  per  capita  pay- 
ment, (3)  a  sute's  tax  effort  is  revenues 
(taxee  pltis  fees  and  charges)  divided  by  its 
TTR,  (3)  the  total  taxable  resources  of  all 
states  Is  adjusted  to  reflect  the  higher  cost 
of  living  in  higher  income  states,  and  (4) 
funds  are  allocated  in  proportion  to  the 
extent  to  which  a  state's  TTR  is  leas  than 
150%  of  the  TTR  of  aU  sUtes. 

Section  408>-Allocations  to  Units  of  Gen- 
eral Local  Government  in  the  Same  State: 
Allocates  each  state  area  allotment  to  units 
of  general  local  government  using  a  formula 
baaed  on  the  population,  tax  effort  and  per 
capita  Income  of  each  imit  of  local  govern- 
ment. The  g«ieral  tax  effort  of  a  unit  of 
local  government  is  defined  as  revenues  col- 
lected (taxes  plus  fees  and  charges)  divided 
by  the  income  of  the  unit  of  local  govern- 
ment. However,  the  revenues  of  a  unit  of 
local  government  are  limited  to  no  more 
than  twice  the  state  average.  This  provision 
is  intended  to  prevent  extraordinarily  large 
payments  to  localities  that  can  export  a 
large  proportion  of  local  taxes  to  non-resi- 
dents because  of  large  shopping  centers  or 
industrial  paries  that  yield  large  revenues 
relative  to  population.  Local  govenunents 
whose  per  capita  Incomes  exceed  120  per- 
cent of  the  VB.  per  capita  income  (adjusted 
for  cost-of-livtng  differences)  are  Ineligible. 
Per  capita  payments  for  the  remaining  eligi- 
ble goverun^ts  increase  in  proportion  to 
the  extent  their  per  capita  income  is  below 
the  120  percent  income  eligibility  standard. 

Section  409^AdJuBtments  of  Local  Gov- 
ernment Allocations  Made  Under  Section 
408:  Provides  adjustments  to  payments  es- 
tablished in  Section  408—  (1)  no  local  gov- 
ernment may  receive  a  per  capita  payment 
more  than  3  times  the  national  average  pay- 
ment, and  (2)  if  the  payment  determined  in 
Section  408  is  less  than  125,000  or  less  than 
a  $1  per  capita,  the  payment  automatically 
is  waived  and  reallocated  to  remaining  eligi- 
ble governments. 

Section  410— Alternative  Distribution  of 
Funds  to  Local  Governments:  EMablishes  a 
Commission  la  each  state  composed  of  elect- 
ed local  officials  to  Investigate  alternative 
formulas  that  may  better  target  aid  to  local 
governments  with  high  costs  of  providing 
for  their  public  service  needs  and  low  fiscal 
capacity.  If  ttie  Commission  finds  that  a 
better  method  of  allocating  fimds  can  be  de- 
vised then  it  may  recommend  an  alternate 
formula,  which  if  approved  by  the  Governor 
and  the  State  Legtelature,  will  replace  the 
allocation  provisions  contained  in  sections 
408  and  409. 

Section  411~Allocations  to  State  Govern- 
ments: Allocates  funds  to  state  governments 
using  the  same  Interstate  formula  as  de- 
scribed In  Section  407,  except  that  eligibility 
Is  limited  to  only  those  states  whose  total 
taxable  resources  are  below  88  percent  of 
the  average  taxable  resources  of  all  states. 
In  addition,  if  the  formula  would  allocate 
less  than  (1.0  million  to  any  state  govern- 
ment, their  allotment  would  be  waived  and 
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reallocated  to  remaining  eligible  state  gov- 
ernments. 

Section  413— Information  Used  in  Alloca- 
tion Formulas:  Requires  that  the  latest 
available  data  be  used  for  calculating  grant 
aUotments,  that  population  data  be  adjust- 
ed to  reflect  under  counts  from  the  1980 
census  and  provides  hold  harmless  provi- 
sions for  designated  major  disaster  areas. 

Section  413— Accountability:  Contains  the 
same  public  hearing  provisions  that  have 
l)een  required  under  General  Revenue  Shar- 
ing. 

Section  414  through  420— Discrimination: 
Contains  the  same  antldiscrimlnatory  provi- 
sions as  have  been  required  under  General 
Revenue  Sharing. 

Section  421— Audits,  Investigations  and 
Reviews:  With  some  exceptions,  requires  an 
audit  of  the  state  government  or  unit  of 
local  government  that  receives  a  payment 
under  this  Act. 

Section  422— Reports:  Requires  the  same 
reporting  requirements  by  the  Treasury 
Secretary  and  grant  recipients  as  was  re- 
quired under  General  Revenue  Sharing. 

TITLE  V— USa  or  STATE  rKDEXALIZATIOH 

SAvnrcs 

To  mandate  states  passing  through  to 
units  of  local  government  a  portion  of  the 
fiscal  relief  from  the  federalization  of 
AFDC  and  Medicaid. 

Section  501— Determination  of  Amounts, 
Notification  of  Amounts  Saved:  The  Secre- 
tary of  Health  and  Human  Services  shall  de- 
termine the  amount  of  funds  each  state  will 
save  due  to  changes  in  AFDC  and  Medicaid 
made  In  Titles  I  and  II  of  this  Act  and 
notify  each  state  of  such  amount  by  the  be- 
ginning of  each  fiscal  year. 

Section  502— Allotment  of  Amounts  Saved 
to  Units  of  General  Local  Government: 
Each  state  wUl  pass  through  to  units  of 
local  government  a  portion  of  the  fiscal 
relief  from  the  federalization  of  AFDC  and 
Medicaid.  In  each  state,  the  local  govern- 
ment pass  through  ratio  is  equal  to  the  ratio 
of  grant  fimding  directly  received  by  local 
governments  from  the  programs  eliminated 
under  Title  HI  of  this  Act  to  total  funding 
received  by  all  grants  in  the  state.  In  the 
first  two  years,  each  state  distributes  100 
percent  of  the  local  government  share  of 
the  projected  savings.  In  the  third  year, 
each  state  distributes  50  percent,  with  the 
pass-through  ending  In  the  fourth  year. 

Section  503— State  Use  of  Amounts  Not 
AUoted  to  Units  of  General  Local  Govern- 
ment: For  amounts  not  allocated  to  units  of 
general  local  government,  states  are  re- 
quired to  submit  an  Intended  use  report  de- 
scribing the  goals,  objectives  and  activities 
for  which  these  funds  will  be  used,  the  crite- 
ria for  and  administntive  methods  of  dis- 
tributing the  ftmds,  and  the  geographic  area 
or  areas  In  which  these  activities  will  t>e  car- 
ried out.  Prior  to  submitting  the  report, 
each  state  sliall  consult  with  units  of  local 
government  about  the  contents  of  the 
report  and  make  the  report  available  for 
public  comment. 

Section  504— Definition:  A  unit  of  local 
government  is  an  entity  that  meets  the  defi- 
nition contained  in  Section  402(aKl)  of  this 
Act. 

[From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor.  Jan. 
8,  19871 

A  Logical  RxroxM  Proposal  for  Federal 
Am 

(By  Paul  E.  Peteram,  Barry  G.  Rabe  and 
Kenneth  K.  Wong) 

The  federal  government  should  help 
people  rather  than  places.  To  help  achieve 


this  objective,  Washington  Sen.  Dan  Evans 
and  former  Virginia  Gov.  Charles  Robb, 
with  the  backing  of  a  bipartisan  group  of 
legislators,  have  proposed  a  sweeping 
reform. 

It  would  phase  out  federal  funds  for  local 
economic  development  and  selected  trans- 
portation, education,  community-service, 
and  block  grants  to  states  and  localities. 
The  federal  funds  saved  would  be  used  to 
expand  programs  serving  the  poor,  the  sidL. 
and  the  disadvantaged. 

These  proposals  constitute  the  most 
thoughtful,  coherent  reform  of  the  federal 
system  since  the  emergency  of  the  modern 
system  of  federal  grants. 

The  national  government  would  divest 
Itself  of  numerous  minor  responsibilities 
and  regulations  better  left  to  state  and  local 
officials.  At  the  same  time,  the  national  gov- 
ernment would  relieve  the  states  of  a  set  of 
redistributlve  responsibilities  that  they  are 
111  equipped  to  perform. 

The  reform  proposals  take  Into  account 
the  fact  that  states  and  localities  increasing- 
ly find  themselves  in  competition  with  one 
another  for  Imth  businesses  and  prosperous 
taxpayers.  Nearly  every  city  and  state  seeks 
economic  growth  to  buUd  Its  revenue  base, 
employment  levels,  and  property  values. 

The  best  way  to  get  it  Is  to  provide  high- 
quaUty  community  services,  such  as  good 
schools,  roads,  parks,  and  police  protection, 
needed  bv  businesses  and  citizens  alike. 

Some  states  and  communities  also  find  It 
to  their  advantage  to  design  tax  incentives, 
vocational-training  programs,  and  other 
policies  In  ways  that  entice  particular  com- 
panies and  Industries. 

Since  states  and  localities  have  such  a 
strong  economic  and  political  interest  in 
providing  good  services  and  in  other  ways 
promoting  their  own  development,  there  Is 
much  to  l>e  said  for  keeping  Washington  out 
of  the  action. 

The  one  kind  of  general  assistance  to 
states  and  localities  desirable  In  principles  Is 
funds  directed  to  the  very  poorest  parts  of 
the  United  SUtes.  This  kind  of  federal  aid 
could  help  equalize  state  and  local  revenues. 
The  £}vans-Robb  measure  contains  such 
"fiscal  capacity"  grants  that  target  federal 
funds  to  needy  areas. 

It  wUl  be  difficult,  however,  to  win  politi- 
cal acceptance  for  this  part  of  their  propos- 
al. When  Congress  hands  out  aid  to  states 
and  localities,  It  comes  under  great  political 
pressure  from  its  membership  to  make  sure 
that  nearly  every  state  and  congressional 
district  gets  something  close  to  Its  "fair 
share." 

As  a  result,  the  money  is  dispersed  so 
broadly  that  areas  of  genuine  need  get  lltUe 
more  than  proeperious  communities  do. 
Studies  of  both  revenues  sharing  and  other 
federal  grants  consistently  show  that,  up  to 
now,  these  grants  have  done  very  little  to 
shift  resourees  from  wealthier  to  poorer 
parts  of  the  country. 

If  such  grants  cannot  be  restricted  to  the 
neediest  areas,  it  might  be  lietter  to  elimi- 
nate these  programs  altogether.  The  federal 
funds  saved  could  then  be  used  to  establish 
national  welfare  benefit  and  eligibility 
standards,  national  assumption  of  Medicaid 
poUcles,  and  expanded  Medicaid  eligibility 
for  children  and  pregnant  women.  All  are 
major  components  of  the  Evans-Robb  pro- 
posal. 

There  are  several  reason  to  assign  the  na- 
tional government  major  fiscal  responsibil- 
ity for  social-welfare  programs. 

First  and  foremost,  the  amoimt  and  qual- 
ity of  welfare  help  that  one  receives  should 
depend  on  need,  not  location. 


(Currently,  California  pays  (6M  per  month 
to  a  family  of  four,  whDe  M'lrniwtippl  paya 
only  (144  per  month  to  a  comparable 
family.  In  an  increasingly  integrated  econo- 
my and  society  In  which  differences  In  per 
capita  personal  Income  among  states  have 
steadily  declined,  this  disparity  in  welfare 
benefits  Is  a  national  scandaL 

States  and  localities  operate  in  an  increas- 
ingly competitive  context  that  makes  aid  to 
the  poor  ever  more  costly  for  them. 

It  Is  not  siuprislng,  therefore,  that  the 
beneficiaries  of  the  recent  resurgence  of 
state  governments  have  not  included  poor 
famUies:  between  1975  and  1988,  welfare 
benefits  for  a  family  of  four  declined  In  real 
dollars  by  27  percent. 

Differences  in  services  to  the  poor  discour- 
age low-income  Individuals  and  families 
from  moving  to  where  the  jotis  are. 

A  generation  ago,  welfare  benefits  were 
greater  in  the  industrial  belt,  where  un- 
skilled jolis  in  manufacttuing  could  be 
found. 

Today  the  welfare  benefits  are  stUl  tilgher 
In  these  states,  but  most  new  jobs  are  now 
to  be  found  In  the  Sunbelt.  Hence  our 
social-welfare  policies  discourage  those 
without  work  from  relocating  in  places 
where  work  is  most  plentiful. 

(Paul  E.  Petenon.  Barry  G.  Rabe  and 
Kenneth  K.  Wong  are  authors  of  "When 
Federalism  Works,"  published  by  the 
Brookings  Institution.) 

[Prom  the  Seattle  Times,  Jan.  15, 19871 

Cmss  ArtAcxxifG  the  Wbohg  Target 

(By  Neal  R.  Peirce) 

Washihgtoh.— The  clty-and-nelghborhood 
lobby  rarely  resorts  to  such  extreme  lan- 
guage. The  National  League  of  Cities  alerts 
Its  members  to  a  "new  threat  to  the  federal- 
local  partnership":  legislation  that  would 
terminate  "every  remaining  city  and  town 
program"  with  potentially  "devastating"  ef- 
fects. 

The  National  Neighborhood  Coalition  sees 
a  "divide  and  conquer"  effort  to  "pit  hous- 
ing and  community-development  advocates 
against  health  and  welfare  advocates,  as 
tmth  fight  over  the  shrinking  federal  pie." 

You'd  think  some  cold-hearted  Reagan  ad- 
ministration federalism  formula  was  the 
cause  of  aU  this.  Par  from  it  What  the  city 
and  neighlwrhood  people  find  so  dreadful  la 
the  swap  of  functions  proposed  by  the  mod- 
erate Committee  on  Federalism  and  the  Na- 
tional Purpose,  headed  by  ex-Gov.  and  Sen. 
Dan  Evans,  R-Wash..  and  ex-Virginia  Gov. 
Charles  Robb  (D). 

The  Idea  is  that  states  have  a  spotty, 
sometimes  scandalously  poor,  record  In  de- 
livering welfare  and  medical  care  to  the 
poor,  so  the  federal  government  ought  to 
foot  90  percent  of  welfare  and  Medicaid 
costs.  In  return,  the  states  and  local  govern- 
ments would  assume  total  responsibility  for 
a  broad  range  of  economic  and  community- 
development  activities. 

A  team  of  Brookings  Institution  federal- 
Ism  scholars  praises  the  Evans-Robb  propoa- 
als— now  incorporated  in  legislation  spon- 
sored by  Evans,  Sen.  David  Durenberger,  R- 
Minn..  and  Rep.  Thomas  Downey,  D-N.Y.— 
as  "the  most  thoughtful,  coherent  reform  of 
the  federal  system  since  the  emergence  of 
the  modern  system  of  federal  grants"  (Seat- 
tle Times,  Dec  31). 

The  city  and  neighborhood  groups  seem 
to  be  condemning  legislation  that  would  ad- 
dress many  federal-system  defects.  The  bill 
would  provide  a  system  of  federal-equalisa- 
tion grants  to  states  that  lack  the  taxable 
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wMdtlt  to  proTUe  Mrvice  Uutt  matches  da- 
non—  tiM  llakiM.  IClMtailppiB  and 
lof  Amerta. 

far  poor  cities  or  countries,  even 
wtthin  ridi  states,  the  UU  indudes  a 
system  of  flacal-equallsation 
Its  ^MMora  say  tt  would  be  300  per- 
esBt  more  irfndetit  In  reducinc  fiscal  dis- 
pailtias  than  the  Just-abolished  seneral  rev- 
SDa^AariDC  system,  but  at  half  the  cost. 

Tlie  Brans-Rabb  measure  tries  to  aim  at 
the  ntediiit  povBity  that  darkens  the  na- 
tional eecMWiMfc  future,  imperils  millions  of 
children,  snd  hobbles  the  grawtb  plans  of 
many  localitiea.  It  would  raise  the  combined 
welfare  and  food-stamp  benefit  level  to  SO 
percent  at  the  poverty  level  immediately, 
and  S3  percent  by  19M. 

The  "father  in  the  house"  welfare-ineligi- 
taOlty  rule,  wliich  spUnten  families  and  in- 
jures Uds  worst  of  all.  would  be  outlawed. 
Tliere'd  Ix  a  firm  welfare  woric  rule,  and 
tnining. 

On  the  medical  side,  Medicaid  coverage 
would  be  extended  to  all  poor  children 
under  5,  Iceepinc  an  additional  1.3  million 
chUdien  healthy.  Some  386.000  more  t>oor 
premant  women  would  be  covered  by  Med- 
icaid. Vat  local  fovemments,  the  positive 
lone-term  spinoffs  of  these  proposals,  in 
healthtfT.  economically  less  d^>endent  citi- 
ans.  could  be  enormous. 

That's  why  it's  perplexing  to  see  San  An- 
tonio's Mayor  Henry  Clsneros.  outgoing 
president  of  the  National  League  of  Cities, 
nioest  that  the  Evans-Robb  proposals 
might  be  "a  very  cynical  plot  to  get  the  fed- 
eral govemasent  out  of  the  domestic  busi- 
ness, other  than  welfare,  completely,  and  do 
it  at  the  expense  of  the  ciUes  with  the 
states  gladly  being  part  of  this  bargain." 

It  is  true  that  some  of  the  cities'  most 
prted  procrams.  including  community-de- 
velopment bloGk  grants  (CDBO).  urban-de- 
vdopment  action  grants  (XTDAO).  new  hous- 
ing auUuHlBtims,  and  mass-transit  aids, 
would  probably  be  killed. 

But  Evans  stresses  that  he  and  his  co- 
VMOsors  expect  to  be  "extremely  responsive 
and  flexible"  in  negotiating,  with  sUtes  and 
localities,  which  programs  would  be  elimi- 
nated to  equal  the  federal  government's 
added  welfare  and  Medicaid  costs. 

Apparently,  Evans'  only  unalterable  con- 
dition Is  that  the  big  swap  of  fimctions  be 
"revenue  neutral"  for  the  federal  budget. 
Revenue  neutrality,  he  believes,  was  the 
secret  to  paisage  of  tax  reform— a  bill  many 
thought  was  impassable,  as  is  federalism 
refonn  today. 

If  theyll  make  the  effort,  Evans  says, 
cities  can  get  much  stronger  support  from 
states,  wpwially  governors,  than  they 
expect.  Cities  would  have  a  strong  case  to 
lobby  their  states  for  a  new  generation  of 
oommunity-develmanent  programs  better 
tailored  to  local  conditions  than  are  federal 


In  any  event,  notes  co-qKxuor  Downey, 
rdying  on  present  federal  grants  is  a  dan- 
gerous ooune  for  cities  in  budget-tight 
times.  He  predicts  that  programs  such  as 
UDAO  and  mass  transit  "are  going  to  be 
hacked  to  ever  smaller  pieces  over  the  next 
couple  o(  ycnrs  anyway." 

Evans  uses  another  Initchering  analogy 
and  warns  dttes  that  if  they  "dig  in  their 
beds"  and  st«H>  a  swstp,  theyHl  see  their  pro- 
grams diminished  by  salami-like  cuts  until 
"they  dont  have  much  more  than  the 
butt." 

There  is  a  kind  of  irony  to  the  hue  and  cry 
raised  by  the  National  League  of  CiUes.  It 
trted  to  bury  the  Evans-Robb  proposal  but 


Instead  gave  it  more  publicity.  Now  the  real 
issues  can  be  addressed: 

Is  it  more  important  that  cities,  rich  and 
poor  alike,  get  budget  backup  from  Uncle 
Sam?  Or  that  th<>ir  most  disadvantaged  con- 
stituents receive  minimal  welfare  and  medi- 
cal caret 

And  now  ttiat  Congress  has  Ulled  general 
revenue  sharing  anyway,  how  Important  is 
it  to  retain— except  for  cities  in  the  most 
distress— a  direct  federal  "partnership"? 
Shouldn't  the  spotlight  shift  to  the  states, 
to  Insist  ttiat  they  attend  to  the  needs  of 
their  distressed  places,  both  urban  and 
rural? 

TdrpThrxat 
(By  W.  John  Moore) 

When  the  Committee  on  Federalism  and 
National  Purpose  released  its  rep>ort  on  wel- 
fare and  federalism  last  October,  even  one 
of  its  chairmen  conceded  that  the  assembled 
reporters  might  have  to  stifle  their  yawns. 

"You  can  clear  a  room  almost  anyplace  by 
talking  about  federalism."  former  Virginia 
Gov.  Charles  S.  Robb  joked  at  a  press  con- 
ference announcing  the  study,  which  pro- 
posed a  major  reshuffling  of  federal-state 
welfare  functions. 

The  proposal  was  Introduced  during  the 
waning  days  of  the  99th  Congress,  by  Sen. 
Daniel  J.  Evans,  R-Wash.,  and  Rep.  Thomas 
J.  Downey,  D-N.Y.,  and  even  its  supporters 
expected  It  to  hibernate  quietly  until  other 
welfare  plans  were  readied  In  the  1 00th 
Congress.  But  apathy  may  be  welcome  after 
the  unexpectedly  hostile  reception  the  initi- 
ative reoeived. 

The  legislation  called  for  a  revenue-neu- 
tral swap  of  welfare  programs,  with  the  fed- 
eral government  paying  for  almost  all  med- 
icaid and  welfare  programs  and  the  states 
taking  responsibility  for  community  and 
economic  development  activities. 

Some  rare  reviews  were  forthcoming. 
"These  proposals  constitute  the  most 
thoughtful,  coherent  reform  of  the  federal 
system  since  the  emergence  of  the  modem 
sjrstem  Of  federal  grants,"  three  authors  of 
a  recent  book  on  federalism,  Paul  E.  Peter- 
son, Bairy  G.  Rabe  and  Kenneth  K.  Wong, 
wrote  fti  a  Christian  Science  Monitor 
coliunn. 

However,  the  legislation  provoked  fire- 
storms fh}m  two  influential  groups.  Within 
a  few  weeks  of  its  introduction,  Evans- 
Downey  had  been  trashed,  cursed  and  casti- 
gated by  city  officials  and  by  the  middlemen 
in  the  antipoverty  pipeline,  especially  a 
loose-knit  group  called  the  National  Neigh- 
borhood Coalition  (NNC). 

"The  bill  is  a  'divide  and  conquer'  strategy 
which  could  pit  health  and  welfare  advo- 
cates against  low-income  housing  and  com- 
munity development  advocates,"  NNC  exec- 
utive director  Bud  Kanltz  warned  his  troops 
in  a  memo. 

And  during  a  National  League  of  Cities 
(NLC)  meeting  late  last  year.  San  Antonio 
Mayor  Henry  G.  Cisneros,  the  NLC's  presi- 
dent, said  the  new  proposal  would  continue 
"the  unraveling  of  the  very  fabric  of  federal 
assistance  built  up  over  the  years  under  the 
Pair  Deal  and  the  Great  Society."  The  plan, 
Cisneros  added,  "could  lie  viewed  as  a  very 
cynical  plot  to,  in  effect,  get  the  federal  gov- 
ernment out  of  the  domestic  policy  business 
and  get  it  into  the  welfare  business.  It 
would  do  so  at  the  expense  of  the  cities, 
with  the  states  gladly  being  part  of  the  bar- 
gain." 

At  first  blush,  the  proposal  would  appear 
unlikely  to  provoke  such  harsh  responses. 
The  legfelation,  wliich  is  expected  to  l>e  re- 


introduced shortly,  would  redirect  more 
than  $20  bilBon  worth  of  federal  spending 
and  require  the  federal  government  to  run 
welfare  progiams.  It  would  impose  a  nation- 
al minimum -benefit  level  for  persons  cov- 
ered by  medicaid  and  other  poverty-pro- 
grams, with  the  federal  government  paying 
90  per  cent  of  the  bills.  As  a  result,  the 
amount  of  assistance  that  poor  families  re- 
ceive would  no  longer  depend  solely  on 
where  they  live. 

The  kicker  is  the  other  part  of  the  bill.  To 
keep  it  revenue-neutral,  which  liackers  be- 
lieve is  crucial  in  an  age  of  budget  austerity, 
a  host  of  economic  development  programs 
would  be  left  to  the  states. 

In  the  latest  version  of  the  Evans-Downey 
plan,  low-Income  housing  programs  would 
remain  a  federal  responsibility.  But  that  be- 
lated change  may  not  be  enough  to  halt  on- 
going attacks  on  the  proposal  especially 
>«ith  other,  more  grandiose,  welfare  reforms 
now  on  the  table. 

Moreover,  the  community  groups  and 
cities  have  done  their  homework  in  getting 
across  their  opposition  to  the  Evans- 
Downey  proposal  Two  co-sponsors  of  the 
Downey  bill.  Reps.  Mike  Lowry,  D-Wash., 
and  Charles  B.  Rangel,  D-N.Y.,  have  now 
begged  off. 

Why  the  tdast  of  arctic  air  over  a  plan 
that  its  moderate  sponsors  contemplated  as 
a  realistic  offer?  To  understand  the  rancor, 
focus  not  on  the  substance  of  the  Evans- 
Downey  plan,  but  the  politics.  Peterson,  di- 
rector of  the  governmental  studies  program 
at  the  Brookings  Institution,  put  it  this  way: 
"The  restructuring  of  the  federal  system 
along  the  lines  suggested  by  this  study 
would  have  cut  a  lot  of  very  specific  pro- 
grams in  which  interest  groups  have  a  very 
direct  stake."  Evans-Downey  "eliminates 
the  need  for  the  interest  groups  that  were 
created  by  these  intergovernmental  pro- 
grams," he  added. 

To  some  extent,  this  is  a  classic  turf  fight. 
Interest-group  politics  continues  to  ttirive  in 
Washington,  especially  when  two  powerful 
constituencies  believe  their  interests  are  at 
stake. 

City  officals  have  long  enjoyed  their 
direct  pipelines  to  Washington,  which  deliv- 
ered millions  of  dollars  with  no  questions 
asked.  Depsite  the  Reagan  Administration's 
cutbacks  and  the  loss  of  general  revenue 
sharing,  city  officials  still  direct  their  pray- 
ers to  Washiagton,  and  nothing  will  induce 
them  to  willingly  accept  state  governments 
as  their  new  benefactors. 

Anyone  who  has  seen  nu-al  legislators  in 
Illinois  or  Missouri  boo  and  hiss  at  the  men- 
tion of  Chicato  or  St.  Louis  can  uinderstand 
the  mayors'  sentiments.  But  the  federal 
spigot  is  turned  off,  and  even  a  Democratic 
President  is  unlikely  to  reopen  the  pipe- 
lines. What  the  mayors  need  now  is  a  strong 
dose  of  reality. 

"The  bottom  line  is  clear,"  Downey  said  at 
a  recent  hearing  of  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Subcommittee  on  Social  Security 
and  Family  Policy.  "Regardless  of  the 
Evans-Downejr  legislation,  the  federal  gov- 
ernment in  the  next  10  to  20  years  will  be 
largely  out  of  the  direct  Washington-to-city 
grants  game.  It  is  an  inevitability,  and  we  in 
Congress  are  going  to  have  to  come  to  grips 
with  It." 

For  the  clique  of  interest  grou[>s  that  are 
experts  in  urban  programs  and  savvy  in  the 
ways  of  the  federal  bureaucracy,  the  Evans- 
Downey  appnoach  threatens  not  only  their 
clients  but  their  jobs.  "Their  livelihood  de- 
pends on  those  programs,"  said  a  congres- 
sional aide  wqrldng  on  welfare  proposals. 
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As  the  focus  shifts  from  Washington  to 
the  states,  the  need  for  a  cadre  of  Wasliing- 
ton  poverty  lobbyists  diminishes.  But  after 
a  career  in  the  nation's  capital,  few  are  ex- 
cited by  the  prospects  of  moving  to  Jeffer- 
son City,  Mo.,  or  Pierre,  BH. 


By  Mr.  KENNEDY: 
S.  863.  A  biU  to  provide  for  the  ad- 
mission of  the  State  of  New  Columbia 
into  the  Union;  to  the  Committee  on 
Oovemmental  Affairs. 

NXW  COLUMBIA  ADKI8SION  ACT 

•  Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  introducing  legislation  to 
grant  statehood  to  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

The  question  before  us  is  one  of 
simple  Justice  for  the  600,000  citizens 
of  the  Nation's  capital.  Democracy  is 
the  issue,  and  statehood  is  the  answer. 
Nowhere  In  America  should  the  princi- 
ples of  democracy  be  more  firmly  es- 
tablished than  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. The  denial  of  D.C.  representa- 
tion in  Congress  condemns  citizens  of 
the  District  to  second-class  status  and 
makes  a  mockery  of  the  principles  of 
representative  government  on  which 
the  Nation  was  f  otmded.  The  time  has 
come  in  America's  bicentennial  year  to 
end  the  unacceptable  status  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  as  America's  last 
colony. 

In  the  past  two  decades.  Congress 
has  increasingly  recognized  the  injus- 
tice perpetrated  on  the  District.  We 
have  approved  several  measures  to  in- 
crease self-determination.  The  23d 
amendment  to  the  Constitution,  the 
Home  Rule  Act.  and  the  D.C.  Voting 
Rights  Amendment  were  each  de- 
signed to  enfranchise  District  resi- 
dents. These  measures  were  important 
steps  in  the  right  direction,  but  they 
have  failed  to  achieve  the  fundamen- 
tal goal  of  full  citizenship  for  residents 
of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  D.C.  Voting  Rights  Amendment 
could  have  achieved  much  of  what  we 
seek  today,  but  doubts  were  raised 
about  the  approach  because  the  Dis- 
trict was  not  a  State,  and  the  amend- 
ment was  never  ratified. 

Now,  part-way  measures  and  half- 
hearted initiatives  in  Congress  are  no 
longer  enough;  the  time  has  come  for 
full  rights  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia—and that  means  statehood  and 
nothing  less.  The  residents  of  the  Dis- 
trict deserve  to  be  full-fledged  Ameri- 
cans, with  the  same  rights  and  respon- 
sibilities as  the  citizens  of  every  other 
State. 

I  believe  that  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia clearly  meets  the  generally  accept- 
ed requirements  for  the  admission  of 
States  to  the  Union.  The  three  princi- 
pal conditions  are:  commitment  to  the 
principles  of  democracy,  resources, 
and  population  sufficient  to  support 
statehood,  and  the  will  of  the  people 
for  statehood. 

The  active  local  government  and  the 
vigorous  participation  of  D.C.  resi- 
dents   in   local   elections   are    ample 


proof  of  the  District's  strong  commit- 
ment to  the  democratic  process. 

The  District  has  a  thriving  private 
sector  and  a  sound  and  diverse  eco- 
nomic base.  It  is  time  to  put  to  rest, 
once  and  for  all,  the  shameful  myth 
that  the  District  is  nothing  more  ttian 
a  collection  of  Federal  monuments. 
Federal  employees,  and  foreign  Em- 
bassies. Contrary  to  popular  belief,  the 
District  is  a  thriving  private  metropo- 
lis, 70  percent  of  whose  residents  are 
employed  outside  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

In  addition,  the  population  of  the 
District  today  is  greater  than  that  of 
Alaslta,  Delaware,  Vermont,  or  Wyo- 
ming. The  District  supplies  more  tax 
revenues  to  the  U.S.  Treasury  than  12 
States.  By  virtually  every  measure  of 
comparison,  the  District  meets  the 
test  of  statehood. 

The  necessary  preliminary  steps 
toward  statehood  have  already  been 
completed.  In  1982,  the  residents  of 
the  District  convened  a  constitutional 
convention  and  drafted  and  ratified  a 
State  constitution.  Althought  the  pro- 
posed constitution  generated  contro- 
versy on  some  issues,  I  am  confident 
that,  in  the  deliberations  already 
under  way,  these  Issues  can  be  re- 
solved fairly  and  expeditiously,  and 
present  no  obstacle  to  statehood. 

Nothing  in  the  D.C.  clause  or  any 
other  provisions  of  the  Constitution 
forecloses  statehood  as  an  option  for 
the  District  of  Columbia.  The  pro- 
posed legislation  carves  out  the  Cap- 
itol, the  White  House,  and  other  es- 
sential parts  of  the  seat  of  the  Federal 
Government  as  a  separate  and  Inde- 
pendent area,  over  which  the  Congress 
would  continue  to  exercise  its  exclu- 
sive constitutional  Jurisdiction. 

In  addition,  article  4,  section  3  of  the 
Constitution  clearly  specifies,  in  lan- 
guage completely  applicable  to  the 
District,  the  authority  of  Congress  to 
enact  legislation  admitting  new  States 
to  the  Union. 

For  generations,  the  residents  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  have  borne  the 
burdens  and  responsibilities  of  full 
citizenship,  without  its  rights  and 
privileges.  The  time  has  come  to  end 
the  King  George  mentality  of  Con- 
gress toward  the  people  of  the  Dis- 
trict, and  to  remove  the  unfair  cloud 
of  second-class  status  from  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

I  welcome  the  commitment  of  the 
House  leadership  to  bring  this  state- 
hood legislation  to  an  early  vote,  and  I 
pledge  to  do  all  I  can  to  bring  the 
measure  before  the  Senate  as  soon  as 
possible  after  that. 

Let  me  emphasize  that  the  obituar- 
ies for  this  measure  in  the  Senate  are 
premature.  I  would  remind  the  skep- 
tics that  we  heard  the  same  forecasts 
of  doom  about  the  D.C.  Voting  Rights 
Amendment  in  1978— but  that  meas- 
ure passed  the  Senate  by  the  required 
two-thirds  majority  of  67  to  32,  with 


the  support  of  half  of  the  Republicans 
in  the  Senate,  including  the  then  Re- 
publican Minority  Leader  Howard 
Baker  and  the  current  Republican  BCi- 
norlty  Leader  Robzrt  Dole. 

In  a  sense,  the  task  we  face  In  the 
Senate  is  easier  today  than  It  was  In 
1978.  Statehood  requires  only  a  simple 
majority  vote— plus  60  votes  for  clo- 
ture If  opponents  choose  to  Inflict  a 
filibuster  on  the  Senate. 

We  must  also  be  sensitive  to  partisan 
concerns  that  the  new  Senators  elect- 
ed from  the  District  may  be  In  a  posi- 
tion to  determine  which  political  party 
controls  the  Senate.  It  would  be  a 
travesty  of  Justice  for  the  merits  of 
statehood  to  be  perceived  as  a  partisan 
power  play  by  the  National  Democrat- 
ic Party.  Similar  partisan  concerns  un- 
necessarily and  arbitrarily  delayed 
statehood  for  other  States  in  the  past, 
and  should  not  be  permitted  to  do  so 
for  the  District. 

I  am  confident  that  leaders  of  good 
will  in  the  District  and  in  Congress 
can  find  a  formula  to  dispel  such  par- 
tisan concerns  and  generate  the  broad 
bipartisan  suppori  that  this  legislation 
deserves.  May  this  be  the  Congress 
and  1987  the  year  in  which  the  State 
of  New  Columbia  becomes  the  5 1st 
State  of  the  American  Union. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  legislation  be  printed  In 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rixx>iu>,  as  follows: 

S.863 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houte  of 
Representative*    of   the    United   State*    of 
America  in  Congress  assevMed, 

BBORT  TITLE 

Section  I.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"New  Columbia  Admission  Act". 

ADmssioR  nno  the  mnow 
Sec.  2.  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  this 
Act,  and  upon  Issuance  of  the  proclamation 
required  by  section  7(dKl)  of  this  Act.  the 
State  of  New  Columbia  (hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  as  "the  State")  is  declared  to  be  a 
State  of  the  United  States  of  America,  is  de- 
clared admitted  into  the  Union  on  an  equal 
footing  with  the  other  States  in  all  respects 
whatever,  and  the  constitution  formed  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  the  initiative 
measure  numbered  3  for  District  of  Colum- 
bia Statehood  Constitutional  Convention, 
approved  May  29, 1982,  by  duly  elected  dele- 
gates from  the  District  of  Coliunbia,  and 
adopted  by  a  vote  of  the  people  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  In  the  election  held  on  No- 
vember 2,  1982,  is  found  to  be  republican  in 
form  and  In  conformity  with  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  and  the  principles 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  is 
accepted,  ratified,  and  confirmed. 


COHSTXTUnOH 

Sec.  3.  The  constitution  of  the  State  of 
New  Columbia  shall  always  be  republican  in 
form  and  shall  not  be  repugnant  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  and  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 
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Coluotfila.  shall  remain  the  property  of  the 
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, «.  (•)  anhlaet  to  Um  pravWons  of  this 
the  State  of  New  Oolumbto  shaU 
of  an  of  Um  taRttOfj.  together  with 
«ten,  of  the  Dtatrtet  of  Co- 
Tba  State  at  HMr  OotambU  ihaU 
tlM  If atloiwl  Capital  Service 
Ana  of  the  DMrtet  of  Ooliimbia.  which  is 
I  te  wbteettop  (h).  Ai  of  the  date  of 
I  of  Itaw  Oolambia  into  the  Union. 
the  DMrtot  of  Ootamlila  ahall  eonaiet  of  the 
miaoal  Capital  Sarfloe  Area. 
(b>  Tbe  llBttMWl  capital  Servloe  Area. 
to  the  pwttrto—  <tf  aeetlon  19.  Is 
of  t*«»  ptiucipal  federal  monu- 
,  the  White  BOuae.  the  Capitol  Build- 
tbe  TMtad  Statea  Sapreme  Court 
BuOdlv.  and  the  fMenl  ezeeuUve.  leglala- 
tife.  and  Jndlelal  ottlee  baOdtavs  located  ad- 
Jaeaii  to  the  Man  and  the  Capitol  BuOdlnt. 
(e)  MOtwithataadinc  any  other  provision 
of  this  aeetlaB  or  of  aeetlan  16.  the  bound- 
arlea  of  the  State  of  New  Columbia  shaU  in- 
vade the  Dirtriet  Bofldinc. 

ooMFACx  wnw  uwinD  SK&ias;  claims  to 

mBAL  LUna  Ura  IWOTBtTT 

sac.  B.  (a)  Ai  a  rampart  with  the  United 
Statea.  the  State  and  tte  people  disclaim  all 
ri^t  and  title  to  any  lands  or  other  proper- 
ty not  gnnted  or  oonflnned  to  the  State  or 
tte  politieal  ■ubdMstona  by  or  under  the  au- 
thoftty  of  this  Act.  the  right  or  Utle  to 
whMi  Is  hdd  by  the  United  States  or  sub- 
ject to  M^M<mitu^\  bj  xbit  United  States. 

(bXl)  NOthlnc  eootatned  in  this  Act  shall 
deny,  enlarge,  impair,  or  other- 
■Cfaet  any  daim  against  the  United 
Statea.  and  any  such  claim  shall  be  gov- 
erned by  applicable  laws  of  the  United 
Statea. 

(9)  Nothing  in  thia  Act  is  intended  or  shaU 
be  eooatrued  as  a  finding.  Interpretation,  or 
ooBstnictlon  by  the  Congress  that  any  ap- 
piitrtle  law  authoriHa.  eatabUahes.  recog- 
niBM,  or  cuufhuiB  the  vaUdtty  or  Invalidity 
of  any  such  elaim.  and  the  determination  of 
the  applicability  or  effect  of  any  law  to  any 
■udi  daim  shall  be  unaffected  by  anything 
InthtoAet. 

(e)  No  taxes  shall  be  *™p'»— h  by  the  State 
upon  any  lands  or  other  property  now 
owned  or  hereafter  acquired  by  the  United 
States. 

(d)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  Act  or  any  other  provision  of  law, 
the  annual  federal  payment  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  to  the  District  of  Columbia 
poiaaaat  to  section  5<n  of  the  District  of 
Odumbia  Self-Oovemment  and  Qovem- 
mental  Reorcanliation  Act  (O.C.  Code,  sec. 
47-M06)  ShaU  be  authoslaed  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  the  State  of  New  Columbia. 
sxuB  nxu  TO  Luna  amb  pbofbht 


, «.  (a)  The  State  of  New  Columbia  and 
ite  poUtleal  subdtvlaians  shall  have  and 
retain  title  to  aU  property,  real  and  person- 
al, title  to  iriilch  ia  hdd  by  the  territory  of 
the  District  of  Cobmbla. 

(bXl)  Sobjeet  to  paragraph  (2).  the  State 
of  New  r>«iii—ii««  ib  granted,  effective  upon 
ite  admJMlnn  into  the  union,  tttle  to  aU 
pubik  iBDdi  and  other  pubUc  property 
wtthin  the  boimdBitaB  of  the  State  of  New 
OohimMa.  title  to  which  is  held  by  the 
XTntted  Statea  immediately  prior  to  admis- 
sion a<  the  State  into  the  Union. 

(3)  Any  lands  and  other  proper  ties  that,  as 
of  the  date  of  *^*—'— **-'  of  New  Columbia 
into  the  Union,  are  set  aside  punuant  to  law 
ftv  the  use  of  the  United  Statea  under  any 
(A)  Act  of  Oongreas.  (B)  Kzeeutive  order, 
(C)  pcodamatlan  of  the  Freaident.  or  (D) 
prodamatlon  of  the  Mayor  of  the  District  of 


Colux4>la,  shall  remain  the  property  of  the 
United  States. 

(c)  Not  later  than  five  yean  after  the  date 
of  admission  of  New  Columbia  Into  the 
Union,  each  Federal  agency  having  control 
over  «iy  land  or  property  that  is  retained 
by  the  United  States  pursuant  to  subsection 
(b)  of  this  section  shall  submit  a  report  to 
the  Ptesident  and  the  Congress  concerning 
the  need  for  such  land  or  property.  If  the 
Presi«knt  determines  that  any  such  land  or 
property  Is  no  longer  needed  by  the  Federal 
Oovenunent.  It  shall  be  conveyed  to  the 
State  of  New  Columbia. 

(d)  All  laws  of  the  United  States  reserving 
to  the  United  States  the  free  use  or  enjoy- 
ment of  property  which  vests  in  or  Is  con- 
veyed to  the  Stete  of  New  Columbia  or  its 
political  subdivisions  purstiant  to  this  sec- 
tion or  reserving  the  right  to  alter,  amend, 
or  repeal  laws  relating  thereto  shall  cease  to 
be  effective  upon  the  admission  of  the  State 
of  New  Columbia  Into  the  Union. 

nxcnoMs 

Sac.  7.  (aKl)  Not  more  than  sixty  days 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the 
President  of  the  United  Stetes  shall  certify 
such  enactment  to  the  Mayor  of  the  District 
of  Coliunbla.  Not  more  than  thirty  days 
after  auch  certification  the  Mayor  of  the 
District  of  Colimibia  shall  Issue  a  proclama- 
tion far  the  elections,  subject  to  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act,  for  officers  of  all  State 
elective  offices  provided  for  by  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  proposed  State  of  New  Columbia 
and  for  two  Senators  and  one  Representa- 
tive in  Congress. 

(2)  In  the  first  election  of  Senators  from 
the  State  (pursiumt  to  paragraph  (1))  the 
two  senatorial  offices  shall  be  separately 
identified  and  designated,  and  no  person 
may  be  a  candidate  for  both  offices.  No  such 
identification  or  designation  of  either  of  the 
two  senatorial  offices  shall  refer  to  or  be 
taken  to  refer  to  the  terms  of  such  offices, 
or  In  any  way  impair  the  privilege  of  the 
Senate  to  determine  the  class  to  which  each 
of  the  Senators  elected  shall  be  assigned. 

(b)  The  proclamation  of  the  Biayor  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  required  by  subsection 
(a)  slaill  provide  for  the  holding  of  a  pri- 
mary election  and  a  general  election  and  at 
such  elections  the  officers  required  to  be 
elected  as  provided  in  subsection  (a)  shall  be 
choees  by  the  people.  Such  elections  shall 
be  hdd.  and  the  qualifications  of  voters 
shall  be,  as  prescrit>ed  by  the  constitution  of 
the  proposed  State  of  New  Columbia  for  the 
election  of  members  of  the  proposed  Stete 
legislature.  Election  returns  shall  be  made 
and  certified  in  such  manner  as  the  consti- 
tution of  the  proposed  Stete  of  New  Colum- 
bia may  prescribe.  The  Mayor  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  shall  certify  the  results  of 
such  elections  to  the  President  of  the 
United  Stetes. 

(cXl)  At  an  election  designated  by  procla- 
maUoo  of  the  Mayor  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, which  may  be  the  primary  or  the 
general  election  held  pursuant  to  subsection 
(b),  a  territorial  general  election,  or  a  spe- 
cial election,  there  shall  be  submitted  to  the 
electors  qualified  to  vote  in  such  election, 
for  adoption  or  rejection,  the  following 
propoaitions: 

(A)  New  Columbia  shall  immediately  be 
admitted  Into  the  Union  as  a  State. 

(B)  The  boimdaries  of  the  Stete  of  New 
Columbia  shall  be  as  prescribed  in  the  New 
Columbia  Admission  Act  and  all  claims  of 
the  State  to  any  areas  of  land  or  sea  outside 
the  boundaries  so  prescribed  are  hereby  Ir- 
revocably relinquished  to  the  United  States. 


(C>  All  provisions  of  the  New  Columbia 
Admission  ^ct  reserving  righte  or  powers  to 
the  United  Statea.  Including  those  preacrfb- 
ing  the  terms  or  conditions  of  the  grante  of 
lands  or  other  property  made  to  the  State 
of  New  Colbmbia,  are  consented  to  fully  by 
the  State  and  ite  people. 

(2)  In  the  event  the  propositions  under 
paragraph  (1)  are  adopted  in  such  election 
by  a  majority  of  the  legal  votes  cast  on  such 
submlasion.  the  proposed  constitution  of  the 
proposed  State  of  New  Columbia,,  ratified  by 
the  people  at  the  election  held  on  November 
2, 1M2,  shall  be  deemed  amended  according- 
ly. 

(3)  In  the  event  any  one  of  the  proposi- 
tions under  paragraph  (1)  is  not  adopted  at 
such  election  by  a  majority  of  the  legal 
votes  cast  on  such  submission,  the  provi- 
sions of  thk  Act  shall  cease  to  be  effective. 

(4)  The  Mayor  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
is  authorised  and  directed  to  take  such 
action  as  may  be  necessary  or  appropriate  to 
ensure  the  submission  of  such  propositions 
to  the  people.  The  return  of  the  votes  cast 
on  such  propositions  shall  be  made  by  the 
election  officers  directly  to  the  Board  of 
Elections  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  which 
shall  certify  the  resulte  of  the  submission  to 
the  Mayor.  The  Mayor  shall  certify  the  re- 
sulte of  sudh  submission  to  the  President  of 
the  United  Btetes. 

(dXl)  If  the  President  finds  that  the  prop- 
ositions set  forth  In  subsection  (cXl)  have 
been  duly  adopted  by  the  people  of  New  Co- 
lumbia, the  President,  upon  certification  of 
the  returns  of  the  election  of  the  officers  re- 
quired to  be  elected  as  provided  in  subsec- 
tion (a>,  shall  issue  a  proclamation  azmounc- 
ing  the  resulte  of  such  election  as  so  ascer- 
tained. Upon  the  issuance  of  such  proclama- 
tion by  the  President,  the  Stete  of  New  Co- 
lumbia ataOX  be  deemed  admitted  into  the 
Union  as  piovided  in  section  2  of  this  Act. 

(2)  Unto  the  Stete  of  New  ColumbU  U  ad- 
mitted into  the  Union,  individuals  holding 
legislative,  executive,  and  Judicial  offices  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  including  the  Del- 
egate in  Congress  from  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, shall  continue  to  discharge  the 
duties  of  their  respective  offices.  Upon  the 
issuance  of  such  proclamation  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  Stetes  and  the  admission 
of  the  State  of  New  Columbia  into  the 
Union,  the  officers  elected  at  such  election, 
and  qualified  under  the  provisions  of  the 
constitution  and  laws  of  such  Stete,  shall 
proceed  to  exercise  all  the  functions  per- 
taining to  their  offices  in.  under,  or  by  au- 
thority of  the  government  of  such  Stete, 
and  offices  not  required  to  be  elected  at 
such  initial  election  shall  be  selected  or  con- 
tinued In  office  as  provided  by  the  constitu- 
tion and  laws  of  such  Stete.  The  Governor 
of  such  Stete  shall  certify  the  election  of 
the  Senators  and  Representettve  in  the 
manner  required  by  law,  and  the  Senators 
and  Repreaentetive  shall  be  entitled  to  be 
admitted  te  seate  In  Congress  and  to  all  the 
righte  and  privileges  of  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentetlves  Of  other  Stetes  In  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States. 

HOUSE  or  RKFRZBKirTATIVKS  imiBKRBHIP 

Sec.  8.  Ttie  Stete  of  New  Columbia  upon 
its  sdmisslnn  into  the  Union  shall  be  enti- 
tled to  one  Representetlve  until  the  taking 
effect  of  the  next  reapportionment,  and 
such  Representative  shall  be  in  addition  to 
the  membflrship  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives as  now  prescribed  by  law,  except  that 
such  temporary  increase  in  the  membership 
shall  not  Operate  to  either  increase  or  de- 
crease the  permanent  membership  of  the 
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House  of  Representatives  or  affect  the  basis 
of  apportionment  for  the  Congress. 


LAWS  mi 

Sac.  9.  Upon  artmtasion  of  the  State  of 
New  Columbia  into  the  Unicm.  all  of  the  ter- 
ritorial laws  then  in  force  in  the  Territory 
of  Uie  District  of  Columbia  shall  be  atul  con- 
tinue in  force  and  effect  throughout  the 
State,  except  as  modified  or  dumged  by  this 
Act,  or  by  the  Constitution  of  the  Stete,  or 
as  thereafter  modified  or  changed  by  the 
legislature  of  the  State.  All  of  the  Uws  of 
the  United  States  shall  have  the  same  force 
and  effect  within  the  State  as  elsewhere  in 
the  United  Statea. 

oowmniATioii  or  sorrs 

Sac.  10.  (a)  No  writ,  action,  indictment, 
cause,  or  proceeding  pending  In  any  court  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  or  in  the  United 
Stetes  District  Court  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia shall  abate  by  reason  of  the  admis- 
sion of  the  State  of  New  Columbia  into  the 
Union,  but  shall  be  transferred  and  shall 
proceed  within  such  appropriate  State 
courte  as  shall  be  established  under  the  con- 
stitution of  the  State,  or  shall  continue  in 
the  United  States  District  Court  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Coliunbla,  as  the  nature  of  the  case 
may  require.  And  no  writ,  action,  indict- 
ment, cause,  or  proceeding  shall  abate  by 
reason  of  any  change  in  the  courte,  but 
shall  proceed  within  the  Stete  or  United 
Stetes  courte  according  to  the  laws  thereof, 
respectively.  The  appropriate  Stete  courts 
shall  be  the  successors  of  the  courts  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  as  to  all  cases  arising 
within  the  llmlte  embraced  within  the  Juris- 
diction of  such  cotute,  respectively,  with  full 
power  to  proceed  with  such  cases,  and 
award  mesne  or  final  proceas  therein,  and 
all  files,  records,  indictments,  and  proceed- 
ings relating  to  any  such  writ,  action,  indict- 
ment, cause,  or  proceeding  shall  be  trans- 
ferred to  such  appropriate  Stete  courte  and 
shall  be  proceeded  with  therein  In  due 
course  of  law. 

(b)  All  clvU  causes  of  action  and  all  crimi- 
nal offenses  which  shall  have  arisen  or  been 
committed  prior  to  the  admission  of  the 
Stete,  but  as  to  which  no  writ,  action,  indict- 
ment, or  proceeding  shaU  be  pending  at  the 
date  of  such  admission,  shall  be  subject  to 
prosecution  in  the  appropriate  Stete  courte 
or  In  the  United  Stetes  District  Court  for 
the  District  of  Columbia  in  like  manner,  to 
the  same  extent,  and  with  like  right  of  ap- 
pellate review,  as  If  such  Stete  had  been  cre- 
ated and  such  Stete  courte  had  been  esteb- 
lished  prior  to  the  accrual  of  such  causes  of 
action  or  the  commission  of  such  offenses. 
The  admission  of  the  Stete  shaU  effect  no 
change  in  the  substantive  or  criminal  law 
governing  causes  of  action  and  criminal  of- 
fenses which  shall  have  arisen  or  been  com- 
mitted, and  any  such  criminal  offenses  as 
shall  have  been  committed  against  the  laws 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  shaU  be  tried 
and  punished  by  the  appropriate  courte  of 
the  State,  and  any  such  criminal  offenses  as 
shall  have  been  committed  against  the  laws 
of  the  United  Stetes  shall  be  tried  and  pun- 
ished in  the  United  States  District  Court  for 
the  District  of  Columbia. 


Sk.  II.  Parties  shall  have  the  same  righte 
of  ivpeal  from  and  appellate  review  of  final 
decisions  of  the  United  States  District  Court 
for  the  District  of  Coliunbla  or  the  District 
of  Columbia  Court  of  Appeals  in  any  case  fi- 
nally decided  prior  to  the  admission  of  the 
State  of  New  Columbia  into  the  Union, 
whether  or  not  an  appeal  therefrom  shaU 
have  been  perfected  prior  to  such  admis- 


sion. The  United  Statea  Court  of  Appeals 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  Circuit  and  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  shall 
have  the  same  Jurisdiction  in  such  rases  as 
by  law  provided  prior  to  the  admission  of 
the  Stete  Into  the  Union.  Any  iwryt^^r 
issued  subsequent  to  the  admission  of  the 
State  shall  be  to  the  United  States  District 
Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia  or  a 
court  of  the  Stete,  as  appropriate.  Parties 
shsil  have  the  same  righte  of  appeal  from 
and  appellate  review  of  all  orders.  Judg- 
mente  and  decrees  of  the  United  Stetes  Dis- 
trict Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  of  New 
Columbia,  as  successor  to  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Court  of  Appeals,  in  any  case  pend- 
ing at  the  time  of  admission  of  the  State 
into  the  Union,  and  the  United  States  Court 
of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia  Cir- 
cuit and  the  Supr«ne  Court  of  the  United 
Stetes  shall  have  the  same  Jurisdiction 
therein,  as  by  law  provided  in  any  case  aris- 
ing subsequent  to  the  admission  of  the 
Stete  into  the  Union. 

JTTDISIAL  AMD  CRnmiAL  paovisioifs 
Sac.  12.  Effective  upon  the  admission  of 
New  Columbia  into  the  Union— 

(1)  SecUon  41  of  UUe  28.  United  SUtes 
Code  is  amended  In  the  second  column  by 
inserting  ",  New  Columbia"  after  "District 
of  Columbia". 

(2)  The  first  paragraph  of  section  88  of 
title  28,  United  Stetes  Cede,  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"The  District  of  Columbia  and  the  Stete 
of  New  Columbia  comprise  one  Judicial  dis- 
trict.". 

mUTAKT  LARDS 

Sk.  13.  (a)  Subject  to  subsection  (b)  and 
notwithstanding  the  admission  of  the  State 
of  New  Columbia  into  the  Union,  authority 
is  reserved  in  the  United  States  for  the  exer- 
cise by  the  Congress  of  the  United  Stetes  of 
the  power  of  exclusive  legislation,  as  provid- 
ed by  article  I,  section  8,  clause  17,  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  in  all 
cases  whatsoever  over  such  tracte  or  parcels 
of  land  as,  immediately  prior  to  the  admis- 
sion of  the  Stete,  are  controlled  or  owned  by 
the  United  Stetes  and  held  for  defense  or 
Coast  Ouard  purposes. 

(bKl)  The  Stete  of  New  Columbia  shall 
always  have  the  right  to  serve  civil  or  crimi- 
nal process  within  such  tracts  or  parcels  of 
land  in  suite  or  prosecutions  for  or  on  ac- 
count of  rights  acquired,  obligations  in- 
curred, or  crimes  committed  within  the 
Stete  but  outside  of  such  tracte  or  parcels  of 
land. 

(2)  The  reservation  of  authority  in  the 
United  Stetes  for  the  exercise  by  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  Stetes  of  the  power  of 
exclusive  legislation  over  such  lands  shall 
not  operate  to  prevent  such  lands  from 
being  a  part  of  the  Stete  of  New  Columbia, 
or  to  prevent  the  Stete  from  exercising  over 
or  upon  such  lands,  concurrently  with  the 
Stetes,  any  Jurisdiction  which  it  would  have 
in  the  absence  of  such  reservation  of  au- 
thority and  which  Is  consistent  with  the 
laws  hereafter  enacted  by  the  Congreas  pur- 
suant to  such  reservation  of  authority. 

(3)  The  power  of  exclusive  legislation 
shall  vest  and  remain  in  the  United  Stetes 
only  so  long  as  the  particular  tract  or  parcel 
of  land  Involved  is  controlled  or  owned  by 
the  United  States  and  used  for  defense  or 
Coast  Guard  purposes,  except  that  Uie 
United  Stetes  shall  continue  to  have  sole 
and  exclusive  Jurisdiction  over  such  military 
installations  as  have  been  or  may  be  deter- 
mined to  be  critical  areas  as  delineated  by 


the  President  of  the  United  Statea  or  the 
Secretary  of  Defense. 

UMliau  STATES  RATIOnALXTT 

Sk.  14.  No  provision  of  this  Act  shall  (q>- 
erate  to  confer  United  States  nationality,  to 
terminate  natltmallty  lawfully  acquired,  or 
to  restore  nationality  terminated  or  loat 
under  any  law  of  the  United  Statea  or  under 
any  treaty  to  which  the  United  States  is  or 
was  a  party. 

KXPKAL  or  nfCOMSISTKin  LAWS 

Sec  15.  All  Acte  or  parte  of  Acte  in  con- 
flict with  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  wheth- 
er passed  by  the  legislature  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  or  by  Congress,  are  hereby  re- 
pealed. 

HATIORAL  CAnTAL  SEKVICS  AKXA 

Sec.  16.  (a)  The  National  Capital  Service 
Area  referred  to  in  section  4  Is  more  particu- 
larly described  as  follows: 

Beginning  at  the  point  on  the  present  Vir- 
ginia-District of  Columbia  boundary  due 
west  of  the  northernmost  point  of  Theodore 
Roosevelt  Island  and  running  due  east  of 
the  eastern  shore  of  the  Potomac  River, 

thence  generally  south  along  the  shore  at 
the  mean  high  water  mark  to  the  northwest 
comer  of  the  Kennedy  Center 

thence  east  along  the  north  side  of  the 
Kennedy  Center  to  a  point  «  here  it  reachea 
the  E  Street  Expresswar. 

thence  east  on  the  expressway  to  E  Street 
Northwest  and  thence  east  on  E  Street 
Northwest  to  Eighteenth  Street  Northwest; 

thence  south  on  Eighteenth  Street  North- 
west to  Constitution  Avenue  Northwest: 

thence  east  on  Constitution  Avenue  to 
Seventeenth  Street  Northwest; 

thence  north  on  Seventeenth  Street 
Northwest  to  Pennsylvania  Avenue  North- 
west; 

thence  east  on  Pennsylvania  Avenue  to 
Jackson  Place  Northwest; 

thence  north  on  Jackson  Place  to  H  Street 
Northwest: 

thence  east  on  H  Street  Northwest  to 
Madison  Place  Northwest; 

thence  south  on  Madlaon  Place  Northwest 
to  Pennsylvania  Avenue  Northwest; 

thence  east  on  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
Northwest  to  Fifteenth  Street  Northwest; 

thence  south  on  Fifteenth  Street  North- 
west to  Pennsylvania  Avenue  Northwest; 

thence  southeast  on  Pennsylvania  Avmue 
Northwest  to  John  Marshall  Place  North- 
west; 

thence  north  on  John  MmrK»»«u  pitce 
Northwest  to  C  Street  Northwest: 

thence  east  on  C  Street  Northwest  to 
Third  Street  Northwest; 

thence  north  on  Third  Street  Northwest 
to  D  Street  Northwest; 

thence  east  on  D  Street  Northwest  to 
Second  Street  Northwest; 

thence  south  on  Second  Street  Northwest 
to  the  intersection  of  Constitution  Avenue 
Northwest  and  Louisiana  Avenue  North- 
west: 

thence  northeast  on  T^ii>»i»n«  Avenue 
Northwest  to  North  Capitol  Street; 

thence  north  on  North  Capitol  Street  to 
Masaachusette  Avenue  Northwest; 

thence  southeast  on  Massachusette 
Avenue  Northwest  so  as  to  encompass 
Union  Square; 

thence  following  Union  Square  to  F  Street 
Northeast; 

thence  east  on  F  Street  Northeast  to 
Second  Street  Northeast; 

thence  south  on  Second  Street  Northeast 
to  D  Street  Northeast; 
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on  D  Street  Northeast  to       (A)  be  deemed  to  include,  but  not  limited    the  Admlnlgtrator  of  the  Envlronmen- 
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and  improve  the  lives  and  safety  of 


SKHATE  JOIRT  HESOLUTIOR  13 


Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  27,  a 
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on  O  Street  Northeast  to 
Vint  atiMC  NoftlMMt: 

ttaonoe  aaatli  on  FInt  Street  Northeaat  to 
lOiyland  Avanne  MortlMMt; 

tiMBn  wwrally  nortli  and  eut  on  Mmry- 
laad  Avenoe  to  Saoond  Street  Northeast; 

tlMBoe  aoutti  on  Second  Street  Northeast 
to  C  Street  Southeast: 

tlianoe  vest  on  C  Street  Southeast  to  New 
Jeney  Avanoe  Southeast; 

thence  south  on  New  Jersey  Avenue 
Southeast  to  D  Street  Southeast; 

ttaanee  west  on  D  Street  Southeast  to 
Canal  Street  Faikwar. 

thence  southeast  on  Canal  Street  Park- 
way to  ■  Street  Southeast; 

thCBoe  west  on  E  Street  Southeast  to  the 
inteneetlan  of  Canal  Street  Southwest  and 
South  Capital  Street: 

thenee  northwest  on  Canal  Street  South- 
west to  Second  Street  Southwest; 

tlMnee  south  on  Second  Street  Southwest 
to  Vtoftaila  Avenue  Southwest; 

thence  cenerally  west  on  Virdnia  Avenue 
to  Third  Street  Southwest; 

thence  nosth  on  Third  Street  Southwest 
to  C  Street  Southwest: 

thence  west  on  C  Street  Southwest  to 
Sixth  Street  Southwest; 

thence  north  on  Sixth  Street  Southwest 
to  Independenoe  Avenue; 

thence  west  on  Independence  Avenue  to 
Twdfth  Street  Southwest; 

thenee  south  aa  Twelfth  Street  South- 
',  to  D  Street  Southwest; 

on  D  Street  Southwest  to 
Fourteenth  Street  Southwest; 

thence  south  on  Fourteenth  Street  South- 
west to  the  middle  of  the  Washlnston  Chan- 
nd: 

thenee  generally  south  and  east  along  the 
mi«fc»haiin*i  of  the  Washington  Channel  to 
a  point  due  west  of  the  northern  boundary 
line  of  Fort  Lesley  McNalr; 

thence  due  east  to  the  aide  of  the  Wash- 
ington Channel: 

thence  following  generally  south  and  east 
along  the  side  of  the  Washington  Channel 
at  the  mean  high  water  marlL.  to  the  point 
of  confluence  with  the  Anaoostia  River,  and 
along  the  northern  shore  at  the  mean  high 
water  mark  to  the  northernmost  point  of 
the  Eleventh  Street  Bridge; 

thence  generally  south  and  west  along 
such  shore  at  the  mean  high  water  mark  to 
the  point  of  confluence  of  the  Anacoetia^ 
and  Potomac  Rivers: 

thence  generally  south  and  east  along  the 
northern  side  of  the  Eleventh  Street  Bridge 
to  the  eastern  shore  of  the  AnacosUs  River, 

thrice  generally  south  along  the  eastern 
shore  at  the  mean  high  water  mark  of  the 
Potomac  River  to  the  point  where  It  meets 
the  present  southeastern  boundary  line  of 
the  District  of  ColumUa; 

thence  south  snd  west  along  such  south- 
eastern boundary  line  to  the  point  where  It 
meets  the  present  Virginia-District  of  Co- 
lamhla  boundary; 

thence  generally  north  and  west  up  the 
Potomac  River  along  the  Virginia-District  of 
Columbia  boundary  to  the  point  of  begin- 
ning. 

(b)  Where  the  area  in  subsection  (a)  is 
bounded  by  any  street,  such  street,  and  sny 
sidewalk  thereof,  shaU  be  included  within 
such  area. 

(cXl)  Any  Federal  real  property  affront- 
ing or  abutting,  as  of  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  the  area  described  in  sul>- 
sectlon  (a)  shaU  be  deemed  to  be  within 
sodiarea. 

(3)  For  the  purposes  of  paragraph  (1)  Fed- 
eral real  property  affronting  or  abutting 
such  area  described  In  subsection  (a)  shall— 


(A)  be  deemed  to  Include,  but  not  limited 
to.  Fort  Lesley  McNair,  the  Washington 
Navy  Yard,  the  Anacostia  Naval  Annex,  the 
United  BUtes  Naval  SUUon.  Boiling  Air 
Force  Base,  and  the  Naval  Research  Labora- 
tory; and 

(B)  not  be  construed  to  include  any  area 
situated  outside  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
boimdai7  as  it  existed  immediately  prior  to 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  nor 
be  construed  to  include  any  portion  of  the 
Anacostia  Park  situated  east  of  the  north- 
em  side  of  the  Eleventh  Street  Bridge,  or 
any  portion  of  the  Rock  Creek  Park.o 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

S.  51 

At  the  reQuest  of  Mr.  Hatch,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  BmcPERS]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor  of  $.  51,  a  bill  to  prohibit  smoking 
in  public  conveyances. 
s.  asi 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Matsunaga, 
tlie  name  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Metzenbattm]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  261,  a  bill  to  authorize 
the  establishment  of  a  Peace  Garden 
on  a  site  to  be  selected  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior. 

S.  306 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Leahy,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Washington 
[Mr.  Adams]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  305,  a  bUl  to  amend  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act  to  improve  the  ad- 
ministmtion  of  the  commodity  distri- 
bution program,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

S.  337 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hatch,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  Helms]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  327,  a  bill  to  provide  for 
civU  rights  in  public  schools. 

S.  538 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Metzenbaum, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Bingaman],  the  Senator 
from  Micliigan  [Mr.  Levin],  and  the 
Senates  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  John- 
ston] were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S. 
538,  a  bill  to  implement  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Secretary  of 
Labor's  Task  Force  on  Economic  Ad- 
justment and  Worker  Dislocation,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

S.  549 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hollings,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Simon],  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin [Mr.  Proxmhie],  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  [Mr.  Sarbanes],  and 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  Reis] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  549,  a 
bill  to  remedy  injury  to  the  U.S.  tex- 
tOe  and  apparel  industries  caused  by 
increased  imports. 

S.  569 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Chatee.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
[Ms.  MiKXTLSKi],  and  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  Hatfield]  were  added  as 
cospoDBors  of  S.  559.  a  bill  to  require 


the  Administrator  of  the  Environmen- 
tal Protection  Agency  to  conduct  a 
study  of  the  measures  available  to 
reduce  the  adverse  effect  discarding  or 
dumping  of  plastics  on  land  and  in  the 
waters  have  on  the  environment,  in- 
cluding the  effects  on  fish  and  wild- 
life; to  mahe  reconmiendations  for 
eliminating  or  lessening  such  adverse 
effects:  and  to  require  the  Administra- 
tor of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  to  control  the  pollution  of  the 
environment  caused  by  the  discarding 
of  plastics  an  the  land  and  in  water. 

S.  680 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Chafee,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
[Ms.  MiKTTi^Ki],  and  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  Hatfield]  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  560,  a  bUl  to  imple- 
ment the  provisions  of  annex  V  to  the 
International  Convention  for  the  Pre- 
vention of  Pollution  from  Ships,  as 
modified  by  the  Protocol  of  1978. 

S.  596 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Danforth,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
MuBKOwsKt]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  596,  a  bill  to  promote  expansion 
of  international  trade  in  telecommuni- 
cations equipment  and  services,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

S.  668 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McClurs.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Hatch],  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  BoscHwnz],  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  [Mr.  Hecht],  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  [Mr.  Matsunaga],  the  Senator 
from  Kentuclty  [Mr.  Ford],  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  [Mr.  Moynihan], 
and  the  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mrs. 
EIassebaum]  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  S.  668,  a  bin  for  the  relief  of  Bela 
Karolyi. 

S.  743 

At  the  request  of  Bflr.  Chafee,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  Gore]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  743.  a  biU  to  authorize  the  Envi- 
ronmental Protection  Agency  to  con- 
duct a  study  for  the  purpose  of  deter- 
mining the  extent  to  which  radon  in 
the  Nation's  schools  poses  a  threat  to 
children  and  employees  within  such 
schools,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  794 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Metzzhbaum, 
the  name  Of  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware [Mr.  Roth]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  794.  a  bill  to  amend 
chapter  13  of  title  18,  United  States 
Code,  to  impose  criminal  penalties  and 
provide  a  c!vil  action  for  damage  to  re- 
ligious proQerty  and  for  injury  to  per- 
sons in  the  free  exercise  of  religious 
beliefs. 

S.  809 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Byrd.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  Daschle]  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  809,  a  biU  to  provide 
urgently  needed  assistance  to  protect 


and  improve  the  lives  and  safety  of 
the  homeless. 

s.  sio 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  Byhd,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  Daschle]  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  810,  a  bill  to  authorize 
housing  assistance  for  homeless  indi- 
viduals and  families. 

S.  811 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Byrd,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  Daschle]  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  811,  a  bill  to  provide 
health  services,  mental  health  serv- 
ices, and  Job  training  for  homeless  in- 
dividuals and  education  for  homeless 
children. 

S.  813 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Byrd,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  Daschle]  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  812,  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1977  to  provide 
urgent  relief  to  improve  the  nutrition 
of  the  homeless,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

S.  813 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Byrd,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  Daschle]  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  813,  a  bill  to  provide 
urgently  needed  assistance  to  protect 
and  improve  the  lives  and  safety  of 
the  homeless. 

S.  818 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Domenici,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  OUahoma 
[Mr.  Boren],  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  818,  a  bill  to  provide  permanent 
authorization  for  White  House  Con- 
ferences on  Small  Business. 

S.  833 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Domenici,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Kasten]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  832,  a  bill  to  provide  for  im- 
proved Federal  fiscal  procedures. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  1 5 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pressler,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Johnston],  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  [Mr.  Wirth],  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  Fowler],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Iowa  [Mr.  Grassley],  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Helms],  and  the  Senator  from  Utah 
[Mr.  Hatch]  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  15,  a  joint 
resolution  designating  the  month  of 
November  1987  as  "National  Alzhei- 
mer's Disease  Month." 

SENATE  JOINT  BESOLUTION  38 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  California 
[Mr.  Wilson]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  38.  a 
Joint  resolution  propodng  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  to  allow  the  President  to 
veto  items  of  appropriations. 


SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  83 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bentsen,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  Kennedy],  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  [Mr.  Inoxtte],  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dixon],  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  [Mr.  Warner],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kansas  [Mr.  Dole],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois  [Mr.  Simon],  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Hol- 
lings], the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Johnston],  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
brasica  [Mr.  E^xon],  the  Senator  from 
California  [Mr.  Wilson],  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  [Mr.  Metzenbaum] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  83,  a  Joint  resolution 
designating  the  week  of  April  19,  1987, 
through  April  25,  1987,  as  "National 
Minority  Cancer  Awareness  Week." 

SENATE  CONCURBZNT  RESOLUTION  16 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Heflin,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  Sanford]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 15,  a  concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  no  major  cliange  in  the  payment 
methodology  for  physicians'  services, 
including  services  furnished  to  hospi- 
tal inpatients,  under  the  Medicare  pro- 
gram should  be  made  until  reports  re- 
quired by  the  99th  Congress  have  been 
received  and  evaluated. 

SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  30 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Gore,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  Bumpers]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution 
20,  a  concurrent  resolution  to  express 
the  sense  of  Congress  that  funding  for 
the  vocational  education  program 
should  not  be  eliminated. 

SENATE  CONCURSKNT  RESOLUTION  3 1 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Levin,  his 
name  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  21,  a 
concurrent  resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  Congress  in  opposition  to  the 
proposal  by  the  European  Community 
for  the  establishment  of  a  tax  on  vege- 
table and  marine  fats  and  oils  and 
urging  the  President  to  take  strong 
and  immediate  countermeasures 
should  such  a  tax  be  implemented  to 
the  detriment  of  U.S.  exports  of  oU- 
seeds  and  products  and  inconsistently 
with  the  European  Community's  obli- 
gations imder  the  General  Agreement 
on  Tariffs  and  Trade. 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Leahy,  his 
name  was  added  as  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  21, 
supra. 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Danforth.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Hollings],  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Karnes],  and  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Warner] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate 
Concurrent  Resolution  21,  supra. 

SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  37 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Levin,  his 
name  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 


Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  27,  a 
concurrent  resolution  stating  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  that  the  UJB.  De- 
partment of  Commerce  and  Special 
Trade  Representative  should  initiate 
investigations  of  Canadian  agricultur- 
al subsidies. 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Leahy,  his 
name  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  27, 
supra. 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Danforth.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
[Mr.  Karnes]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution 
27,  supra. 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  167 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cohen,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Kam^^; 
[Mr.  Dole],  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  Chafee],  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  Trible],  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Cochran],  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Glenn],  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  [B4r.  Inouyb], 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Kerry],  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
Stevens],  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Kasten],  the  Senator  from  Utah 
[Mr.  Hatch],  and  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Levin]  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  Senate  Resolution  157.  a 
resolution  expressing  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  on  continued  funding  for  vocsp 
tional  education. 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED 


COMPETrnVE  EQUALITY 
BANKING  ACT 


49 


CHAFEE  AMENDMENT  NO. 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 
Mr.  CHAFEE  submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  him 
to  the  biU  (S.  790)  to  regulate  nonbank 
banks,  impose  a  moratorium  on  cer- 
tain securities  and  insurance  activities 
by  banks,  recapitalize  the  Federal  Sav- 
ings and  Loan  Insurance  Corporation, 
allow  emergency  interstate  bank  ac- 
quisitions, streamline  credit  union  op- 
erations, regulated  consumer  check- 
holds,  and  for  other  purposes;  as  fol- 
lows: 

At  the  bottom  of  page  37,  add  the  follow- 
ing: 

TITLE  II— MORATORIUM  ON  CERTAIN 
NONBANKING  ACI'IVITIKS 

MORATORIUII  ON  CERTAIN  NONBANKIRG 
ACTIVITIES 

Sec.  201.  (a)  Beginning  on  March  6.  1987, 
and  until  one  year  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  the  Competitive  Equality  w>nk-it^ 
Act  of  1987- 

(1)  a  Federal  banking  agency  may  not 
issue  any  rule,  regulation,  or  order  that 
would  have  the  effect  of  increasing  the  In- 
surance powers  of  banlcs  or  bank  holding 
companies  or  banldng  or  nonbanking  sub- 
sidiaries thereof  either  with  respect  to  spe- 
cific banks  or  t>ank  holding  companies  or 


7M8 
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I  (Or  bank 


beyond 
holding 


(3)  the  Federal  agencies  that  regulate  the 
banking,  thrift,  and  securities  industries: 


would  not  he  engaged  prindpally  in  such  ac- 
UvlUea: 
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construed  to  increase,  decrease,  or  affect  in 
any  way  the  existing  authority  of  State- 


AkMV*^*^^     K.kMlr 


^9    W^.«l.    &...1.U. 


"(4)  As  used  in  this  subsection— 
"(A)  the  term  "agricultural  bank" 


(6)  The  depository  institution  may  restrict 
the  cashing  of  any  check  presented  in  ao- 
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f  many  beyotxl 
I  f  or  bank  holdtnc 
racmdi*  (A) 
4(eXS)  of  the  Bank 
rActof  IIM: 
(1)  wtvttlMtandtac  the  provWona  of  sec- 
UoD  Mf>  of  ttia  Bank  Boldliw  OoBaiwny  Act 
o<  INi^  ttM  Board  of  aofemon  of  the  Fed- 
atal  RaaHve  SyataiB  maj  not  approre  the 
tor  a  tank  hniilhn  company  of 
a  State-chartered 
I  tha  bank  hnkWm  company  baa 
to  Unit  the  tnanrance  aettrttieo  of 
DBpaoy  to  thoae  penniaAle  under 
«eXt).  TUa  paracraub  ahaU  not 
apply  to  the  argniiltton  of  a  Btate<hartered 
a  State-diaitered  Mvlnga 
i  that  upon  aequMtlon  would  be  subject 
to  the  Bank  HUdtaw  Company  Act  of  1966. 
ponaant  to  a  '^M^if^liaHim  plan  under 
wlilefa  the  atockholdtn  of  the  bank  ez- 
fOr  aharea  in  a  newly 
ly  which  i>  not 
'  o(  any  other  nnmpany  or  to  the 
of  a  ntata  rhartered  bank  by  a 
that  on  March  6. 
IMT.  eontrailed  one  or  more  State-char- 
t«ed  baoka  that  have  eogaced  In  insurance 
aettvttlm  Unttal  to  thoae  of  the  newly  ac- 
:  as  the  Iwnk  bold- 
I  that  it  wm  (A)  within  2 
I  of  the  wiBiimmatimi  of  its  acquisttl<m 
oftheatatw  rtiart»ad  bank,  divest  or  tennl- 
nate  that  bank's  Impennlaalble  insurance  ac- 
ttvttlea.  and  (B)  limit  the  bank's  insurance 
Mttvitlm  durliw  that  S-year  period  to  the 
raaewal  of  odatlnc  pottdes: 

(S)  a  national  bank  may  not  expand  its  in- 
soraaee  aaaiey  acttvtttas  pursuant  to  the 
Act  of  Baptomber  T.  1»16  d]  nj8.C.  93).  into 
placH  where  it  waa  not  conducting  such  ac- 
ttvtttm  M  of  Ifardi  6. 1987:  and 

(4)  a  VMetal  banking  agency  may  not 
tasne  any  rale,  regulation,  or  order  that 
would  have  the  effect  of  increasing  real 
estate  pofwers  of  banks  or  bank  holding  com- 
panies or  banking  or  nonhanking  subsidiar- 
ies thereof, 
(b)  Aa  used  in  this  section- 
(1)  the  tenn  "bank  *^«'W''g  company"  tias 
the  same  meaning  as  in  secUcm  Ka)  of  the 
Bank  HoMtng  Company  Act  of  1956:  and 

(3)  the  term  "Vederal  *^"""g  agmcy" 
has  the  same  meaning  as  the  tenn  "appro- 
prtate  Federal  banking  agency"  has  in  sec- 
tion 9(q)  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Act 

(e)  Nothing  in  thia  aeetion  may  be  con- 
stroed  to  toereaae  or  reduce  the  Insurance 
authority  of  bank  hnwwng  ocmipanles  or 
banking  or  nonhanking  subsidiaries  thereof 
or  of  national  banks  under  current  law. 


BREA17X  AMENDMENT  NO.  50 

Mr.  BREAUX  m-oposed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  8.  780.  supra:  as  fol- 
lows: 

Beginning  with  page  3S.  line  1.  strike  out 
aU  down  through  page  41.  line  4.  and  Insert 
in  lieu  thereof  the  f ollowlnr 
NATIONAL  COMMISSION  OF  COMPETI- 

TIVKWBM  IN  THE  FINANCIAL  SERV- 

ICBB  INUUlf IKT 


IM.  (a)  Not  later  than  15  days  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Competitive 
Bqualtty  Banking  Act  of  1967.  the  President 
ahan  appoint  a  Natkmal  Commission  on 
OompettttvcDem  in  the  Financial  Services 
Industry.  It  shaU  include  representatives 
of— 

(1)  the  Oongreas: 

(1)  the  DoMUtment  of  the  Treasury  and 
the  Department  of  Justice: 


(3)  the  Federal  agendes  that  regulate  the 
banking,  thrift,  and  securities  Industries: 

(4)  arganisatlons  whose  membership  is 
oompilMd  of  State  regulatory  bodies 
diargod  with  overseeing  State-chartered  de- 
positoty  instituticuis  as  well  as  insurance  un- 
derwriters, brokers,  and  agents: 

(5)  organisations  representing  the  inter- 
ests of  consumers  end  the  general  public: 
and 

(6)  representatives  of  the  firms  in  the  fi- 
nancial services  Industry. 

(b)  Not  later  ttian  4  months  after  the  date 
of  aiactment  of  the  Competitive  Equality 
Banklag  Act  of  1987.  the  Conmilaslon  siuOI 
submit  a  report  to  the  President  and  to  the 
Congress,  regarding  recommendations  as  to 
whether  and  what  type  of  alterations  are 
neoeamry  in  regard  to  the  product  and  serv- 
ice authorities  snd  regulation  of  financial 
companies.  In  preparing  this  report,  the 
Commission  shaU  address  at  least— 

(1)  the  Impact  on  the  relative  competitive 
poeltlcns  of  commercial  banks,  thrifts,  secu- 
rities firms,  insurance  companies,  and  other 
financial  service  providers  of  such  develop- 
ments as  advances  in  technology,  ongoing 
changes  in  financial  markets,  and  the  emer- 
gence of  diversified  providers  of  financial 
services: 

(2)  the  inqiact  on  the  safety  and  sound- 
ness of  depository  institutions  and  other 
providers  of  financial  services  of  broadening 
the  range  of  products  and  services  which 
they  can  offer  to  their  customers: 

(3)  the  consequences  for  the  competitive- 
ness of  United  States  financial  Institutions 
vis-Srvk  foreign  institutions  and  the  com- 
petitiveness of  Dnited  States  financial  mar- 
kets vts-a-vls  foreign  financial  markets  of 
current  United  States  laws  and  regulations 
relating  to  financial  structure: 

(4)  the  benefits  which  could  accrue  to  con- 
sumers, nonflnandal  companies.  State  and 
local  governments,  and  the  economy  ss  a 
whole  as  a  result  of  any  recommendations 
regarding  changes  In  the  authorities  or  reg- 
ulation of  compsnies  in  the  financial  serv- 
ices indiistry,  particularly  as  a  result  of  In- 
creased competition  and  efficiencies:  and 

(5)  changes  in  the  regulation,  supervision, 
and  oisanlzation  of  firms  In  the  financial 
services  industry  which  should  socompany  a 
broadening  of  the  range  of  products  and 
services  which  they  can  offer  to  their  cus- 
tomera 

(c)  The  President  shall  provide  whatever 
staff  or  other  resources  are  necessary  to  fa- 
cilitate the  deliberations  and  carry  out  the 
charge  of  such  Commission. 

TITLE  n— MORATORIUM  ON  CERTAIN 
NONBANKXNO  ACI'IVITIEB 
Sbc.  201.  (a)  Beginning  on  March  6,  1987, 
and  until  March  1. 1988- 

(1)  a  foreign  bank  or  other  comiiany  cov- 
ered by  section  8<c)  of  the  International 
Banking  Act  of  1978  sliall  not  expand  any 
activity  in  wtilch  it  is  engaged  pursuant  to 
that  subsection,  and  no  such  bank  or  compa- 
ny shall  commence  any  new  activity  pursu- 
ant to  that  subsection: 

(2)  no  company  organized  under  the  laws 
of  a  foreign  country  shall  acquire  any  addi- 
tional shares  pursuant  to  section  2(hX2)  of 
the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act  of  1956: 

(3)  a  Federal  hanking  agency  may  not  ap- 
prove the  acquisition  by  any  bank  holding 
company  or  by  any  insured  bank  of  any 
entity  that  would  be  engaged  to  any  extent 
whatever  in  the  flotation,  underwriting, 
public  sale,  or  distribution  of  securities,  if 
that  approval  would  require  the  agency  to 
determine  that  the  entity  to  be  acquired 


would  not  be  engaged  principally  in  such  ao- 
tiviUes: 

(4)  a  Federal  H^^vi^g  agency  may  not 
issue  any  rule,  regulation,  or  order  that 
would  have  the  effect  of  increasing  the  in- 
surance powers  of  banks  or  bank  holding 
companies  or  h^wiHwy  or  nonhanking  sub- 
sidiaries thereof  either  with  respect  to  spe- 
cific banks  or  bank  holding  companies  or 
subsidiaries  thereof  or  generally  beyond 
those  expreasly  authorised  for  bank  holding 
companies  tmder  sulqwragraphs  (A) 
through  (GO  of  section  4<cX8)  of  the  Bank 
Holding  Company  Act  of  1956: 

(5)  except  as  provided  in  section  S(f)  of 
the  Bank  Holding  Conv>any  Act  of  1966.  the 
Board  of  Oovemors  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  may  not  approve  the  acquisition  by 
a  l>ank  holding  company  of  any  company, 
including  a  State-chartered  bank  other  than 
a  savings  bank  as  defined  in  section  3(g)  of 
the  Federal  Deposit  Instirance  Act,  unless 
the  bank  holding  cmnpany  has  a^-eed  to 
limit  the  Insurance  activities  of  that  compa- 
ny to  those  penniasible  under  section 
4(cX8).  Thtt  paragraph  shaU  not  apply  to 
the  acquisition  of  a  State-chartered  bank 
that  up<m  acquisition  would  be  subject  to 
the  Bank  Bolding  Cmnpany  Act  of  1956, 
pursuant  te  a  reorganisation  plan  under 
which  the  stockholders  of  the  bank  ex- 
change thek'  shares  In  a  newly  created  bank 
holding  company  which  Is  not  a  subsidiary 
of  any  other  company  or  to  the  acquisition 
of  a  State-chartered  bank  by  a  bank  bolding 
company  that  on  March  6,  1987.  controlled 
one  or  more  State-chartered  banks  that 
have  engaged  in  insurance  activities  identi- 
cal to  those  of  the  newly  acquired  insitution 
so  long  as  the  bank  holding  company  agrees 
that  it  will  (A)  within  2  years  of  the  con- 
summation of  its  acquisition  of  the  State- 
chartered  bank,  divest  or  terminate  that 
bank's  Imnermissible  insurance  activities, 
and  (B)  limit  the  bank's  Insurance  activities 
during  that  2-year  period  to  the  renewal  of 
existing  policies: 

(6)  a  national  bank  voms  not  expand  its  In- 
surance agency  activities  pursuant  to  the 
Act  of  September  7, 1916  (12  n.S.C.  92),  into 
places  where  it  was  not  oonducUng  such  ac- 
UvlUes  ss  of  March  5, 1987:  and 

(7)  a  Federal  hanking  agency  may  not 
Issue  sny  rule,  regulation,  or  order  that 
would  have  the  effect  of  IncrMslng  real 
estate  powers  of  banks  or  bank  holding  com- 
panies or  hanking  or  nonhanking  subsidiar- 
ies thereof. 

(b)  As  used  in  this  section— 

(1)  the  term  "affiliate"  has  the  same 
meaning  as  in  section  2(]X2)  of  the  Bsnk 
Holding  C^ompany  Act: 

(2)  the  te|m  "bank  holding  company"  has 
the  same  meaning  as  in  section  2(a)  of  the 
Bank  Holding  Company  Act  of  1956: 

(3)  the  term  "Federal  h^nirtng  acency" 
has  the  same  meaning  as  the  term  "i4>pro- 
priate  Federal  hanking  agency"  has  In  sec- 
tion 3(q)  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Act:  and 

(4)  the  tetm  "insured  bank"  has  the  same 
meaning  as  in  section  3(h)  of  the  Federal 
Deposit  Inseranoe  Act. 

(c)  Nothing  in  this  section  may  be  con- 
strued to  increase  or  reduce  the  Insursnce 
authority  of  bank  holding  companies  or 
hanking  or  nonhanking  subsidiaries  thereof 
or  of  national  banks  under  current  law. 

(dXl)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued to  deny  any  State  the  authority  to 
permit  Its  State-chartered  banks  to  engage 
in  any  insuianoe  activity. 

(2)  In  addition,  neither  the  existence  of 
the  moratorium  nor  its  expiration  shall  be 


construed  to  Increase,  decrease,  or  affect  in 
any  way  the  existing  authority  of  State- 
chartered  bank  subsidiaries  of  bank  holding 
companies  with  respect  to  Insurance  activi- 
ties. 

(eXl)  Nothing  in  this  section  may  be  con- 
strued to  prevent  a  Federal  h«nn»ig  agency 
from  Issubag  sny  rule,  regulation,  or  order 
pursuant  to  its  legal  authority  in  existence 
on  the  day  preceding  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  section  to  expand  the  securities,  in- 
surance, or  real  estate  powers  of  banks  or 
bank  holding  companies  ttiat  are  subject  to 
the  moratorium  established  under  this  sec- 
tion if  the  effective  date  of  such  rule,  regu- 
lation, or  order  is  delayed  until  the  expira- 
tion of  such  moratorium. 

(2)  It  Is  the  Intent  of  the  Senate,  through 
the  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affairs,  to  conduct  a  comprehensive 
review  of  our  hanking  and  financial  laws 
and  to  make  decisions  on  the  need  for  finan- 
cial restructuring  legislation  in  the  light  of 
today's  changing  financial  environment 
both  domestic  and  international. 

(3)  It  Is  the  Intent  of  the  Senate  not  to 
renew  or  extend  the  moratorium  established 
under  this  section  whether  or  not  subse- 
quent banking  legislation  is  passed  by  the 
Congress. 

DIXON  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  51 

Mr.  DIXON  (for  himself.  Mrs. 
Kassebaum,  Mr.  Grassley,  Mr. 
McClxtre.  Mr.  McK^gnnell,  Mr.  Bosch- 
wnz,    Mr.    Pryor,    Mr.    Snots.    Mr. 

DXTRXNBERGER,        Mr.        COCHRAN,        Mr. 

Harkin,  Mr.  Prxssler,  and  Mr.  Matsu- 
NAGA)  proposed  an  amendment  to  the 
bill  S.  790.  supra;  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place,  insert  the  fol- 
lowing new  section: 

LOAM  LOSS  AMOSTIZATZOn  FOR  AGRIC0LTURAL 
BAMK8 

Sac.  .  Section  13  of  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Act  (12  VJ&.C.  1823)  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(JXl)  The  appropriate  Federal  banking 
agency  sliall  permit  an  agricultural  bank  to 
take  the  actions  referred  to  in  paragraph  (2) 
if  it  finds  ttiat  there  is  no  evidence  that 
fraud  or  criminal  abuse  on  the  part  of  the 
bank  led  to  the  losses  referred  to  in  para- 
graph (2). 

"(2KA)  Any  loss  on  any  qualified  agricul- 
tural loan  that  an  agricultural  bank  would 
otherwise  be  required  to  show  on  its  annual 
financial  statement  for  any  year  between 
December  31.  1983,  and  January  1.  1992. 
may  be  amortised  on  Its  financial  state- 
ments over  a  period  of  not  to  exceed  10 
years,  as  specified  in  regulations  issued  by 
the  appropriate  Federal  hanking  agency. 

"(B)  An  agricultural  iNuik  may  reappraise 
the  value  of  any  real  estate  or  other  proper- 
ty, real  or  personal,  that  it  acquired  coinci- 
dent to  the  making  of  a  qiuUif led  agricultur- 
al loan  and  that  it  owned  on  January  1, 
1983,  and  any  such  additional  property  that 
It  acquires  prior  to  January  1,  1992.  Any  loss 
that  such  bank  would  otherwise  be  required 
to  show  on  its  annual  financial  statements 
as  the  result  of  such  reappraisal  may  lie  am- 
ortized on  its  financial  statements  over  a 
period  of  not  to  exceed  10  years,  as  specified 
in  regulations  Issued  by  the  appropriate 
Federal  banking  agency. 

"(3)  The  appnmriate  Federal  VMnkiny 
agency  may  Issue  regulations  Implementing 
this  subsection  with  respect  to  banks  tliat  it 
supervises. 


"(4)  As  used  in  this  subsection- 

"(A)  the  term  "agricultural  bank"  means  a 
bank— 

"(1)  the  deposits  of  which  are  insured  by 
the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation: 

"(11)  which  Is  located  in  an  agricultural 
area  the  economy  of  which  is  dependent  on 
agriculture; 

"(lU)  which  tias  assets  of  $100,000,000  or 
less:  and 

"(Iv)  (I)  which  has  at  least  25  percent  of 
its  total  loans  in  qualified  agricultural  loans; 
or 

"(11)  which  has  fewer  than  25  percent  of 
its  total  loans  in  qualified  agricultiiral  loans 
but  which  the  appropriate  Federal  banking 
agency  or  State  bank  commissioner  recom- 
mends to  the  Corporation  for  eligibility 
under  this  section,  or  wtUch  the  Corpora- 
tion, on  its  motion,  deems  eligible;  and 

"(B)  the  term  "qualified  agricultural 
loan"  means  a  loan  made  to  finance  the  pro- 
duction of  agricvQtural  products  or  livestock 
In  the  United  States,  a  loan  secured  by 
farmland  or  farm  machinery,  or  such  other 
category  of  loans  as  the  appropriate  Federal 
banking  agency  may  deem  eligible. 

"(5)  As  a  condition  of  eligibility  under  this 
subsection,  the  agricultural  bank  must 
agree  to  maintain  In  Its  loan  (tortfolio  a  per- 
centage of  agricultural  loans  which  is  not 
lower  than  the  percentage  of  such  loans  in 
Its  loan  portfolio  on  January  1, 1986.". 


METZENBADM  AMENDMENTS 
NOS.  52  AND  53 

Mr.  METZENBAUM  proposed  two 
amendments  to  the  bill  S.  790,  supra; 
as  follows: 

AicxNSifKirr  No.  52 
At  the  end  of  the  bill,  add  the  foUowing: 
TITLE  VU— CHECK  CASHING 
SHORT  TTTLE 

Sec.  701.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Pair  Access  to  Check  CTasiiing  Act". 

CHKCK  CASHIlfG 

Sec.  702.  (a)  A  depository  Institution 
which,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  business, 
cashes  checks  for  customers,  shall  cash  any 
check  Issued  by  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment, any  State,  any  unit  of  local  govern- 
ment, or  any  agency  thereof,  if  the  con- 
simier  presenting  the  check— 

(1)  Is  the  individual  to  whom  the  check 
has  been  Issued;  and 

(2)  Is  registered  with  the  depository  Insti- 
tution pursuant  to  subsection  (b). 

(b)  The  Board  shall  promulgate  regula- 
tions governing  registration  under  this  sec- 
tion. The  regulations  sliaU  require,  but  need 
not  be  limited  to,  the  following: 

(1)  Every  such  depository  institution  shall 
provide  for  registration  In  all  of  its  offices. 

(2)  Registration  shall  be  by  means  of  an 
application  containing  the  application  date, 
and  the  name,  address,  date  of  birth,  social 
security  number,  and  handwritten  sitnature 
of  the  applicant  as  well  as  any  other  infor- 
mation the  Board  may  deem  necessary,  or 
by  any  other  method  the  Board  may  ap- 
prove. 

(3)  Every  depository  iivstltution  shall  have 
the  authority  to  verify  the  Information  re- 
quired to  be  submitted  by  the  applicant 

(4)  VerificaUon  shaU  be  completed  within 
thirty  days  of  receipt  of  the  application. 

(5)  Upon  verification,  the  applicant  shall 
be  considered  registered,  and  shall  be  pro- 
vided by  the  depository  institution  with  an 
identification  card  in  such  form  as  the 
Board  may  approve. 


(6)  The  depository  institution  may  restrict 
the  cashing  of  any  check  presented  in  ac- 
cordance with  subsection  (a)  only  to  the 
office  ttiat  the  application  was  submitted  to. 
except  that  all  offices  of  the  depository  in- 
stitution must  cash  any  check  preoented  In 
accordance  with  subsectitm  (a)  if  the  person 
presenting  the  check  also  presents  a  reliable 
piece  of  identification  which  Includes  a  pho- 
tograph. 

(7KA)  A  depository  Institution  may  assess 
a  charge  for  issuing  an  Identification  card. 
In  an  amount  not  In  excess  of  the  actual 
cost  incurred  in  processing  the  application 
and  Issuing  the  card,  as  determined  to  be 
fair  and  reasonable  by  the  Board. 

(B)  No  charge  may  be  assessed  for  f»«hing 
checks  pursuant  to  subsection  (a). 

PosTHfG  or  ifoncxs 
Sac.  703.  Every  depository  Institution 
shall  post  a  conspicuous  notice  in  the  appro- 
priate area  of  each  location  where  deposits 
are  accepted  that  informs  consumers  that 
check  cashing  services  pursuant  to  section 
702  of  tills  tlUe  are  available.  The  notice 
shall  clearly  explain  the  material  features 
and  limitations  of  check  »•»«>' 'ng  services  so 
that  consumers  can  reasonably  be  expected 
to  understand  the  terms  offered. 

REGUIATIOHS 

Sec.  704.  The  Board  shall  prescribe  regula- 
tions necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  title.  In  promulgating  such  rules  and 
regulations,  the  Board  may  obtain  upon  re- 
quest the  views  of  any  other  Federal  agency 
that  exercises  regulatory  or  supervisory 
functions  with  respect  to  depository  Institu- 
tions subject  to  this  title. 

AOMnnsTRATrvx  xxroRcsacnrr 
Sec.  705.  (a)  Compliance  with  the  require- 
ments Imposed  under  this  title  shall  be  en- 
forced under— 

(1)  section  8  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insur- 
ance Act,  in  the  case  of — 

(A)  national  banks,  by  the  Comptroller  of 
the  CJurrency; 

(B)  member  banks  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  (other  than  national  banks)  by  the 
Board;  and 

(C)  banks  insured  by  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Corporation  (other  ttian  mem- 
bers of  the  Federal  Reserve  System),  by  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Corporation; 

(2)  section  5(d)  of  the  Home  Owners'  Loan 
Act  of  1933,  section  407  of  the  National 
Housing  Act.  and  sections  6(1)  and  17  of  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Act,  by  the  Feder- 
al Home  Loan  Bank  Board  (acting  directly 
or  through  the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan 
Insurance  Corporation),  in  the  case  of  any 
Institution  subject  to  any  of  those  provi- 
sions; and 

(3)  the  Federal  C^redit  Union  Act,  by  the 
Administrator  of  the  National  Credit  Union 
Administration  with  reqiect  to  any  Federal 
credit  union  or  insured  credit  union. 

(bXl)  For  puri>o8es  of  the  exercise  by  any 
agency  referred  to  in  subsection  (a)  of  its 
powers  under  any  Act  referred  to  in  that 
subsection,  a  violation  of  any  requirement 
Imposed  under  this  title  shall  be  deemed  to 
be  in  violation  of  a  requirement  imposed 
under  that  Act. 

(2)  In  addition  to  Its  powers  under  any 
provision  of  law  specifically  referred  to  in 
subsection  (a),  each  of  the  agencies  referred 
to  In  that  subsection  may  exercise,  for  the 
purpose  of  enforcing  compliance  with  any 
requirement  imposed  under  this  title,  any 
other  authority  conferred  on  it  by  law. 
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(e)  The  aathorlty  of  the  Board  to  iaaue 
thiB  title  does  not  tanpair 


or  other  similar  means  of  making  payment 
or  transfers  to  third  parties  or  other: 


by  the  full  faith  and  credit  of  the  United 
SUtes. 
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AlA.^AL  — 


of  an  affiliate,  unless  such  overdraft  results 
from  an  Inadvertent  computer  or  account- 


Committee  on  the  Judiciary  on  Senate 

fVinaiHAi-otirkn    r\i    ^Ka     AT>m# 


during  the  session  of  the  Senate  on 


*\g»        1  t\r, 
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(e)  Hm  aathortty  of  the  Board  to  iKoe 
ngnlBttaai  andar  thk  tttte  does  not  imiwlr 
tlM  aattaatfty  of  any  othar  at«ney  rtwatgnat- 
«d  IR  thk  aactton  to  mate  nilaa  reapecUnc 
tta  own  iiiOBadMiaa  In  cnf oadnc  cwnpHanrf 
vtth  wquliameuta  Impoaed  under  this  ttUe. 


(a>  Anj  dqiaaitary  Institution 
that  IWDa  to  oanpiy  wttli  any  requirement 
liiilinaurl  undar  thia  title  or  any  retulation 
■doptad  puraoant  to  tlila  title  with  reepect 
to  any  pcnon  ataaU  be  Uable  to  such  peraon 
tB  an  amoont  eqnal  to  the  aum  of — 

(1)  any  actual  damage  auatatned  by  such 
panoB  aa  a  reanlt  of  tlte  teOure;  and 

(SXA)  in  the  eaae  of  an  IndMdual  acUon. 
aneh  aihlltitaial  amoont  aa  the  court  nuky 
aDov.  eisept  that  UaMlity  under  thia  sub- 
ahall  not  be  leaa  than  9100  nor 
■than  $1,000;  or 

(B)  in  the  caaa  of  a  dam  action,  auch  addi- 
amoont  aa  the  oourt  may  allow, 
ithat— 

(1)  aa  to  eadi  mfnibei  of  the  daaa.  no  mln- 
Imnm  iimoiiuj  ahaD  be  applicable:  and 

(il)  the  total  recoreiy  under  thia  aubpara- 
graph  In  any  dam  action  or  aerlea  of  daaa 
aetioaia  ailataic  out  of  the  aame  failure  to 
comply  by  the  aame  depoaitiHT  institution 
diall  not  be  more  than  the  leaaor  of 
9100.000  or  1  percent  of  the  net  worth  of 
the  depoaitary  inrtitutlon. 

(b)  In  detctBtninc  the  amount  of  award  In 
any  dam  aetlao,  the  court  ahaU  consider. 
amoBC  other  relevant  flKton— 

(1)  the  amount  of  any  actual  damaces 
awarded: 

(S)  the  Creqoency  and  persistence  of  fail- 
una  of  oomplianoe: 

(9)  the  reaoureea  of  the  depository  institu- 


(4)  the  number  of  peraons  adversely  af- 
fected; and 

(5)  the  extent  to  which  the  faOure  to 
comply  waa  intentianaL 

(c)  Upon  application  by  an  anrieved 
party,  the  appropriate  United  States  district 
court  or  any  other  oourt  at  competent  Juris- 
diction may  srant  such  equitable  and  declar- 
atory rdlef  aa  la  neceaaary  to  enforce  the  re- 
quirements impnarrl  under  this  title. 

(d)  In  the  case  of  any  sucoeasful  action 
under  aoheectlop  (a)  or  <c).  the  costs  of  the 
actton.  together  with  a  reasonable  attor- 
ney's fee  aa  determined  by  the  court,  shall 
be  added  to  any  damagea  awarded  by  the 
court  under  auch  aectlaa. 

(e)  No  proTlalop  of  thia  UUe  impostng  U- 
aMUty  ahaU  apifly  to  any  act  dcme  or  omit- 
ted in  good  faith  In  conformity  with  any  of- 
ficial rule,  regulation,  or  tanterpretaUon  or 
approval  by  an  otfldal  <»-  employee  of  the 
Federal  Reaerte  Syatcm  duly  authorized  by 
the  Board  to  iaaue  audi  interpretatimis  or 
approvala  under  audi  procedures  as  the 
Board  may  preacribe  therefor,  notwith- 
standing that  after  such  act  or  omission  has 
occurred,  such  rule,  regulaticm.  interpreta- 
tion, or  approval  Is  amended,  rescinded,  or 
determined  by  Judicial  or  other  authority  to 
be  Invalid  for  any  reason. 

(f )  Any  action  undo-  this  section  may  be 
brou^t  tai  the  appromlate  United  SUtes 
diatzlct  oourt  without  regard  to  the  amount 
in  controvcny.  or  in  any  other  oourt  of  com- 
petent JuriadlrUon.  No  auch  action  shall  be 
brought  later  than  (me  year  after  tbe  date 
of  the  occurrence  of  the  violation. 


Sac    .  Par  the  purpooe  of  this  UUe— 

(1)  the  term  "ocxiaumer"  means  a  natiual 

peraon; 
(3)  the  term  "che^"  means  any  check, 

share  draft,  negotiable  order  of  withdrawal. 


or  other  similar  means  of  making  payment 
or  transfers  to  third  parties  or  other 

(3)  the  term  "depository  insUtuUon"  has 
the  nwianlng  given  such  term  in  clauses  (i). 
(U).  (iU).  (iv),  (V).  and  (vl)  of  secUon 
IWbXlKa)  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act; 

(4)  the  term  "Board"  means  the  Board  of 
Oovemors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System; 
and 

(5)  the  term  "office"  Includes  the  home 
office  of  a  depository  insUtuUon  and  any 
office  approved  as  a  branch  of  the  deposito- 
ry InsUtuUon  by  its  Federal  or  State  super- 
visory agency,  but  exdudes  freestanding 
automated  teller  machines  and  other  elec- 
tronic terminals. 

AMzmnfnrr  No.  S3 

At  the  i4)propriate  place  in  the  bill  insert 
the  foUowing: 

AAJtrSTABLI  M ORTGAGX  CAPS 

Sac.  .  (a)  An  adjustable  rate  mortgage 
loan  that  is  originated  by  a  creditor  shall  in- 
clude a  limitation  on  the  maxlm\im  interest 
rate  that  may  apply  during  the  term  of  the 
mort0Lge  loan. 

(b)  The  Board  of  Oovemors  of  the  Feder- 
al Reaerve  System  shall  prescribe  regula- 
Uons  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion. 

(c)  Any  violaUon  of  this  section  shall  be 
treated  as  a  violation  of  the  Truth  in  Lend- 
ing Act  and  shall  be  subject  to  administra- 
tive enforcement  under  section  108  or  civil 
liability  under  section  130  of  such  Act,  or 
both. 

(d)  For  the  pmpose  of  this  section— 

(1)  the  term  "creditor"  means  a  person 
who  regularly  extends  credit  for  personal, 
family,  or  household  purposes;  and 

(2)  the  term  "adjustable  rate  mortgage 
loan"  means  any  loan  secured  by  a  lien  on  a 
one  to  four  family  dwelling  unit,  including  a 
condctnlnlum  unit,  cooperative  housing 
unit,  or  mobUe  home,  where  the  loan  is 
made  pursuant  to  an  agreement  under 
which  the  creditor  may.  from  time  to  time, 
adjust  the  rate  of  interest. 
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HEINZ  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  54 

Mr.  HEINZ  (for  himself,  Mr.  Sar- 
BANxs,  Mr.  Sanforo,  Mr.  Garn,  Mr. 
DoDD,  Mr.  Armstrong,  Mr.  D'Amato, 
Mr.  DrxoN,  Mr.  Adams,  Mr.  Srsmns, 
Mr.  RtXGLE,  Mr.  Graham.  Mr.  Kasteh, 
Mr.  DxCoHcnn,  Mr.  Cochran,  Mr. 
Evans,  and  Mr.  Bond)  proposed  an 
amendment  to  the  bill  S.  790,  supra;  as 
follows: 

At  tbe  end  of  the  bill,  add  the  following 
new  tkle: 
Tttlx  Vn:  Fnii  Patth  and  Crxdtt  op  Fkdeb- 

allt-Ihsubkd  Pdiascial  Depostiort   Im- 

smnmoMs 

Sac.  701.  The  Congress  finds  and  declares 
that— 

(a)  Since  the  1930s,  the  American  people 
have  relied  upon  federal  deposit  insurance 
to  ensure  the  safety  and  security  of  their 
ftmds  in  federally  insured  depository  insti- 
tutions; and 

(b)  The  security  of  such  fimds  is  an  essen- 
tial element  of  the  American  financial 
system. 

Sic.  702.  In  view  of  the  findings  and  decla- 
rations of  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  section 
701,  therefore,  it  Is  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress that  it  reaffirm  that  deposits  up  to  the 
statutorily  prescribed  amount,  in  federally 
insured  depository  institutions  are  backed 


DANFORTH  (AND  PRESSLER) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  55 

Mr.  DANFORTH  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Psxssun)  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  S.  790,  supra;  as  fol- 
lows: 

On  page  7.  line  17.  delete  the  closing  quo- 
tation maik  and  final  period,  and  Insert  in 
lieu  thereto  the  following: 

"An  institution  which  became  a  bank  as  a 
result  of  enactment  of  the  Competitive 
Equality  Banking  Act  of  1987  and  which 
was  acquired  by  a  company  prior  to  March 
6.  1987  may  be  retained  by  such  company 
for  up  to  four  years  from  such  effective 
date." 


HARKtN  AMENDMENT  NO.  56 
Mr.  HARKIN  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  S.  790,  supra;  as  fol- 
lows: 

On  page  108.  between  lines  19  and  20, 
insert  the  following: 

UQUnkATIOIf  PROCXXDnfCS 

Sic.  408.  Section  11  of  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1821)  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(m)  The  Corporation  shall  fully  consider 
the  adverse  economic  impact  on  local  com- 
mimities.  including  businesses,  and  farms  of 
actions  to  be  taken  by  it  during  the  adminis- 
tration and  the  liquidation  of  loans  of  a 
closed  banlt.  The  actions  include  the  release 
of  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  products  and 
services  for  family  living  and  business  ex- 
penses and  shortoiing  the  imdue  length  of 
the  decision-making  process  for  the  accept- 
ance of  offers  of  setUement  contingent 
upon  third  party  financing.  The  Corpora- 
tion shall  adopt  and  publish  procedures,  and 
guidelines  to  minimize  adverse  economic  ef- 
fects caused  by  its  actions  on  individual 
debtors  in  the  community. 


PROXMtRE  AMENDMENT  NO.  57 

Mr.  I^ROXBORE  proposed  an 
amendment  to  the  bill  S.  790,  supra;  as 
follows: 

On  page  6.  strike  out  lines  1  through  7,  as 
amended  by  the  Proxmire-Gam  amend- 
moit,  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(H)  an  industrial  loan  company,  industri- 
al bank,  or  other  similar  institution  which— 

"(i)  is  chartered  under  the  laws  of  a  State 
which  on  March  S,  1987,  had  in  effect  or 
under  consideration  on  its  legislatiu-e  a  stat- 
ute which  fequlred  or  would  require  such  in- 
stitution to  obtain  insurance  under  the  Fed- 
eral Deposit  Insurance  Act;  and 

"(I)  does  not  accept  demand  deposits  that 
the  depositor  may  withdraw  by  check  or 
similar  means  for  payment  to  third  parties; 

"(11)  hw  total  assets  of  less  than 
9100,000,000:  or 

"(m)  is  not  acquired  by  a  company;  or 

"(ii)  doea  not,  direcUy  or  indirecUy  or 
through  an  affiliate,  engage  in  any  activity 
in  which  it  was  not  lawfully  engaged  as  of 
March  5. 1987. 

No  institution  shall  retain  the  exemption 
provided  by  this  subparagraph  if  it  permits 
any  overdraft,  Indudlng  any  intra-day  over- 
draft, or  incuurs  any  such  overdraft  in  its  ac- 
count at  a  Federal  reserve  bank,  on  behalf 


of  an  affiliate,  unless  such  overdraft  results 
from  an  inadvertent  computer  or  account- 
ing error  that  is  beyond  the  control  of  the 
institution  and  affiliate. 

On  page  19.  lines  4.  5,  and  6.  strike  out 
"until  one  year  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  the  Competitive  EqiuOity  Banking  Act  of 
1087"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "untU 
March  1. 1988". 

On  page  33.  in  the  new  subsection  (b)  of 
section  106.  as  added  by  the  Proxmire-Gam 
amendment,  strike  out  "one  year  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  the  Competitive 
Equality  Banking  Act  of  1987"  and  insert  In 
lieu  thereof  "on  March  1,  1988". 

On  page  80.  strike  out  section  313,  relating 
to  the  powers  of  the  Federal  Savings  and 
Loan  Insurance  Corporation,  as  added  by 
the  Proxmire-Gam  amendment. 

On  page  108,  strike  out  section  408,  relat- 
ing to  the  authority  of  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Corporation,  as  added  by  the 
Proxmire-Gam  amendment. 

On  page  86,  line  24.  delete  the  word  "and". 

On  page  87,  line  2,  strike  the  period  and 
insert,  in  lieu  thereof,  the  following: 

"and  liberal  extension  of  forbearance  with 
respect  to  net  worth  requirements  for  insti- 
tutions that  have  made  supervisory  acquisi- 
tions." 


NOTICES  OF  HEARINGS 

SKLICT  COMMTTTXE  ON  UTDIAlf  APPAHtS 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  announce  that  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Indian  Affairs  will  be  hold- 
ing the  foUowlng  hearings: 

Oversight  hearing  on  the  final 
report  of  the  Garrison  Unit  Tribal  Ad- 
visory Committee,  on  Tuesday.  March 
31,  1987.  in  Senate  RusseU  485,  begin- 
ning at  2  p.m.; 

Oversight  hearing  on  the  Indian 
Self-Determination  and  Education  As- 
sistance Act,  Public  Law  93-638,  on 
Wednesday,  April  8,  1987,  in  Senate 
Russell  485,  beginning  at  2  p.m.;  and 

General  oversight  of  Indian  Eco- 
nomic Development  Conditions,  on 
Thursday,  April  9.  1987,  in  Senate 
Dirksen  628,  beginning  at  9:30  a.m. 

Those  wishing  additional  informa- 
tion should  contact  the  committee  at 
224-2251. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES 
TO  MEET 

COMMrTTKE  ON  TRE  JUDICIARY 

Mr.  REID.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  be  authorized  to 
hold  a  Joint  hearing  with  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee.  The  committees 
are  to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  on  March  26.  1987,  for  Senate 
consideration  of  the  ABM  Treaty  in 
1972  and  constitutional  implications. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITRa  OH  POBXIGN  BXLATIONS 

Mr.  REID.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations,  be  author- 
ized to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  on  Thursday.  March  26,  1987. 
To  continue  Joint  hearings  with  the 
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Committee  on  the  Judiciary  on  Senate 
consideration  of  the  ABM  Treaty  in 
1972  and  constitutional  implications. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
suacoMMii lass  on  conventional  porcxs  and 

AIXIANCX   DEPBISE,   AND   PBOJNCTION   PORCES 
AND  RIGIONAL  DKPKNSX 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Ji4r.  President,  I 
ask  un^uiimous  consent  that  the  Sub- 
committees on  Covnentional  Forces 
and  Alliance  Defense,  and  I*roJection 
Forces  and  Regional  Defense,  of  the 
full  Committee  on  Armed  Services,  be 
authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  on  Thursday,  Iifarch  26. 
1987,  at  2  p.m.,  in  open  Joint  session  to 
receive  testimony  on  Navy  aviation 
programs  in  review  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  authorization  request  for 
fiscal  years  1988  and  1989. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

suBcoMMrrm  on  sthategic  porcks  and 

NUCLEAR  DrrERRKNCX 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  Strategic  Forces  and 
Nuclear  Deterrence,  of  the  fuU  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services,  be  author- 
ized to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  on  Thursday,  March  26,  1987, 
in  closed  session  to  receive  testimony 
on  anti-satellite  capabilities  under  de- 
velopment in  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, in  review  of  the  fiscal  years  1988 
and  1989  Department  of  Defense  au- 
thorization request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOUCTTTEB  ON  COMMUNICATIONS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  Communications,  of  the 
Committee  on  Commerce.  Science,  and 
Transportation,  be  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  on 
March  26,  1987.  at  2  pjn.  to  hold  hear- 
ings on  proposed  legislation  authoriz- 
ing funds  for  the  National  Telecom- 
munications and  Information  Adminis- 
tration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOltMITTXB  ON  AVIATION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  Aviation,  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce,  Science  and 
Transportation,  be  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  on 
March  26,  1987  to  hold  oversight  hear- 
ings on  the  Federal  Aviation  Adminis- 
tration and  on  proposed  legislation  au- 
torizing  funds  for  the  airport  and 
airway  trust  fund. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
coKKrrrEE  on  acxiculturx,  nutrition,  and 

PORXSTRT 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  Agriculture,  Nutrition, 
and  Forestry  be  authorized  to  meet 


during  the  session  of  the  Senate  on 
March  26,  1987,  at  2  p.m.  to  hold  a 
hearing  on  payment-in-klnd  certifi- 
cates. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOMMITrXX  ON  AGRICULTURAL  CREDIT 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  Agricultural  C^redit  of 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nutri- 
tion, and  Forestry,  be  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
on  Thursday,  March  26,  1987,  to  hold 
hearings  on  legislative  proposals  for 
dealing  with  the  problems  confronting 
the  Farm  Credit  System. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

suBCOMMrms  on  enxbgt  ressarcb  and 

DEVELOPMENT 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  Energy  Research  and 
Development  of  the  Committee  on 
EInergy  and  Natural  Resources  be  au- 
thorized to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  on  Thursday.  March  26. 
1987,  at  2:30  p.m.  to  consider  testimo- 
ny concerning  the  current  status  of  re- 
newable energy  technologies  in  our  na- 
tional energy  policy. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  ON  PORXIGN  RELATIONS.  AND  THE 
SUBCOMMITTEE  OH  WESTXRH  RncISPRERE 
AHD  PEACE  CORPS  APPAIRS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  Foreign  Relations  and 
the  Subcommittee  on  Western  Hemi- 
sphere and  Peace  Corps  Affairs  there- 
of, be  authorized  to  meet  duiring  the 
session  of  the  Senate  on  Thursday. 
March  26,  1987,  at  2  pjn.  to  hold  a 
brief  business  meeting  and  to  consider 
the  fiscal  year  1988  authorization  re- 
quest for  the  Peace  Corps. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  OR  IHTERRATIOHAL  PINAHCE 
AHD  If  OHETART  POLICT 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  International  Finance 
and  Monetary  Policy  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban 
Affairs  be  authorized  to  meet  during 
the  session  of  the  Senate  on  Thursday. 
March  26,  1987,  to  conduct  oversight 
hearings  on  exchange  rates. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
suBcoMmnxB  or  patents,  txabbmaxks,  and 

COPYRIGHTS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  Patents,  Trademarks, 
and  Copyrights  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  be  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  on 
March  26,  1987,  at  2  pjn..  to  consider 
the  Industrial  Innovation  and  Tech- 
nology Act,  S.  791. 
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Tbe  FRSBIDINa  OFFICER.  With- 
out objeetkm.  it  is  ao  ordered. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
aik  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Oovemmental  Affairs,  be 
authoriied  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  on  March  26.  1987,  to 
hold  heailngB  on  proposed  legislation 
relatinc  to  the  Government's  role  in 

OmfWlAmitf*  IMilHH^t  It  llliillMII 
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Russia  on  March  25,  1918.  On  January 
1,  1919  the  Bolshevik  government  cre- 
ated its  own  puppet  state,  the  Byelo- 
russian Soviet  Socialist  Republic 
[BSSR],  and  began  to  wage  war 
against  the  independent  Byelorussian 
Democratic  Republic.  In  1921,  inde- 
pendent Byelonissia  was  conquered 
and  divided  between  the  Soviet  Union 
and  Poland.  Although  Byelorussian 
sovereicntv  was  short  lived,  the  Bvf>1o- 


nation,  mu4t  not  f  oirget  our  struggle 
for  freedom,  and  on  this  day  of  recog- 
nition, let  us  rededicate  oiirselves  to 
the  cause  of  freedom  as  we  support 
those  who  are  speaking  out  against  op- 
pression. I  Join  my  colleagues  in  prais- 
ing the  spirit  of  the  Byelorussian 
people  and  In  deploring  human  rights 
violations  inflicted  on  these  coura- 
geous people  in  their  quest  for  free- 
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The  Medicaid  Community  Spouse 
Protection  Act  of  1987  constitutes  a 
preliminary  step  in  addressing  this  dis- 
parity. (Currently,  Medicaid  eligibUity 
for  individuals  who  are  65  years  of  age 
or  older  is  tied  to  that  for  supplemen- 
tal security  income  [SSI]  cash  bene- 
fits. The  noninstitutionalized  spouse  is 
entitled  to  a  minimum  aUowance  of 
only  $340  per  month,  which  is  the 
minimum  allowance  for  an  individual 

lin/1«r  .QfiT      Ac  irrhii  /*<m  baa    i-Vile  ^an,  {v. 


only  last  December  following  talks  between 
Senator  Gary  Hart  and  Soviet  Foreign  Min- 
ister E.  Shevardnadze.  Even  then  the  Visa 
Department  did  not  let  Anna  go  and  de- 
layed her  departure  more  than  a  month, 
though  every  day  was  extremely  important. 
Visa  Department  kept  Inna  with  teeth  and 
claws.  Only  due  to  your  help  did  Anna  leave 
for  the  VSJl.  but  It  was  too  late.  In  fact,  re- 
fusal to  permit  a  desperately  sick  person  to 
go  for  treatment  amounts  to  murder. 

For  twelve  years  I  have  been  fighting  to 
emigrate    to    Israel    and    rejoin    my    only 


Douglas  have  consistently  proven 
their  individual  and  collective  abilities, 
as  well  as  their  uncommon  dedication 
to  fair  play.  The  starting  lineup,  how- 
ever, is  not  alone  responsible  for  the 
quality  of  play  on  the  team  this  year. 
Coach  Boeneim  has  a  wide  array  of 
talent  in  reserves  Derek  Brower. 
Steven  Thompson.  Matt  Roe.  Herman 
Harried,  Keith  Hughes,  Erik  Rogers. 
Joel  Katz  and  Joey  Kohm. 
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Tbe  FRE8IDINO  OFFICX31.  With- 
out objeetiafi.  It  Is  ao  ordered. 

Mr.  PROZMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
aik  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Oovemmental  Affairs,  be 
authorlied  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  on  March  26.  1987,  to 
hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
relating  to  the  Government's  role  in 
economic  competitiveness. 

The  FRE8IDINO  OFFICE31.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
SDSOomuiias  on  uaoa  um  sxnooiaaTm 
OB  unjOTiim  Am  FaoDucnvrrr 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee (m  lAbor  and  Human  Resources, 
Subcommittee  on  Labor  and  Subcom- 
mittee on  Employment  and  Productivi- 
ty, be  authorlied  to  meet  during  the 
aevion  of  the  Senate  on  Thursday. 
March  26.  1M7.  to  resume  Joint  hear- 
ings on  S.  538.  to  implement  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Secretary  of 
Labor's  Task  Fc»ce  on  Economic  Ad- 
Justmoit  and  Worker  Dislocation. 

The  PRESIUINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

OOimiTTIS  OK  rouoKx 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance  be  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  on 
Thursday.  March  26.  1987.  to  resume 
hearings  to  review  catastrophic  health 
insurance  issues,  focusing  on  the  role 
of  private  insurance  and  financing  al- 
ternatives for  catastrophic  protection. 

The  PRBBIDDfO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

■mcomamB  on  nrmomixiiTAi, 
raoncnoH 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Environmental  Protection, 
Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Works  be  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  on 
March  26.  1987.  to  conduct  a  hearing 
on  State  and  local  government  control 
efforts  In  nonattalnment  areas. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


BYELORUSSIAN  INDEPENDENCE 
DAY 

•  Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
himored  to  Join  many  of  my  colleagues 
in  the  United  States  Senate  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  nearly  1  million  Ameri- 
can citizens  of  Byelorussian  descent  on 
the  occasion  of  the  69th  anniversary 
of  the  declaration  of  independence  of 
the  Byelorussian  Democratic  Repub- 
lic. I  applaud  the  spirit  of  the  Byelo- 
russian people  in  their  struggle  for 
freedom,  human  dignity,  and  national 
Independence. 

The   Byelorussian   Democratic   Re- 
public   declared    Independence    from 


Russia  on  March  25,  1918.  On  January 
1,  1919  the  Bolshevik  government  cre- 
ated its  own  puppet  state,  the  Byelo- 
russian Soviet  Socialist  Republic 
[BSSR],  and  began  to  wage  war 
against  the  independent  Byelorussian 
Democratic  Republic.  In  1921,  inde- 
pendent Byelorussia  was  conquered 
and  divided  between  the  Soviet  Union 
and  Poland.  Although  Byelorussian 
sovereignty  was  short  lived,  the  Byelo- 
russian people  have  lost  neither  their 
love  of  freedom  nor  the  pride  in  their 
separate  identity. 

After  the  invasion,  the  Soviets  im- 
mediately commenced  to  eradicate  the 
Byeloni^lan  language,  cultural 
values,  artistic  traditions  and  religion. 
Russian  colonizers  flooded  Byelorus- 
sia, usurped  ruling  positions  and  de- 
graded the  resident  Byelorussians  to 
second-class  citizens.  Agr'  ultural  and 
industry  were  nationalized  by  force 
and  thousands  of  writers,  teachers, 
state  officials,  scholars,  physicians, 
lawyers,  and  even  students  were  sent 
to  Siberian  prisons  and  concentration 
camps.  With  only  a  few  token  excep- 
tions, boolcs.  magazines,  and  newspa- 
pers with  Byelorussian  content  were 
destroyed.  The  Byelorussian  Ismguage 
was  replaced  by  the  Russian  language 
in  government,  schools  and  publica- 
tions, and  the  names  of  towns  and  in- 
stitutions were  dedicated  to  Russians. 
Historic  moniunents  and  churches 
were  also  destroyed  in  a  further  at- 
tempt to  extinguish  Byelorussian  cul- 
ture. 

Soviet  persecution  of  those  who 
desire  to  emigrate  or  monitor  compli- 
ance to  international  human  rights 
agreements  continues  today.  On  this 
day  of  celebration,  let  us  speak  out  for 
those  like  Mikhail  Kukobaka,  a  long- 
time prisoner  of  conscience  who  fol- 
lowing the  "February  Decrees"  on 
prison  releases,  was  transferred  from 
the  Perm  labor  camp  to  a  local  prison 
in  Vitebsk,  where  the  authorities  are 
trying  to  get  him  to  sign  a  statement 
of  recantation  that  he  will  "refrain 
from  activities  causing  harm  to  the 
Soviet  State."  Kukobaka  refuses  to 
sign  the  statement  and  continues  to 
insist  on  three  points— that  his  case  be 
reviewed,  that  he  be  rehabilitated  and 
be  immediately  granted  permission  to 
emigrate  abroad.  At  this  time  Mikhail 
Kukobalu  remains  in  his  prison  cell. 
Mikhail  Kukobaka  and  thousands  of 
Soviet  refusniks  are  being  persecuted 
for  no  crime  except  the  love  of  free- 
dom and  the  desire  to  emigrate  from 
the  Soviet  Union. 

The  national  spirit  of  the  Byelorus- 
sian people  strongly  thrives  today  de- 
spite the  attempts  of  the  Soviet  Union 
to  dominate  their  lives.  They  are  a 
people  who  are  not  willing  to  submit 
to  their  powerful  adversary.  The 
United  States  must  continue  to  recog- 
nize the  plight  of  the  Byelorussian 
people  and  actively  demonstrate 
against  Soviet  domination.  We  as  a 


nation,  muat  not  forget  our  struggle 
for  freedom,  and  on  this  day  of  recog- 
nition, let  us  rededicate  ourselves  to 
the  cause  of  freedom  as  we  support 
those  who  are  speaking  out  against  op- 
pression. I  join  my  colleagues  in  prais- 
ing the  spirit  of  the  Byelorussian 
people  and  in  deploring  huiman  rights 
violations  inflicted  on  these  coura- 
geous people  in  their  quest  for  free- 
dom and  difisiity.* 


S.  598.  THE  MEDICAID  COMMUNI- 
TY SPOUSE  PROTECTION  ACT 
OP  1987 

•  Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  rise  today  to  draw  attention  to 
the  Medicaid  Community  Spouse  Pro- 
tection Act  of  1987  which  I  have  co- 
sponsored  \nth  my  good  friend  and 
colleague  Senator  Mitchell.  This  bill 
addresses  a  serious  flaw  in  Medicaid 
regulations  that  often  results  in  the 
impoverishment  of  the  spouse  of  an 
institutionalized  individual  who  is  a 
Medicaid  beneficiary. 

Consider  a  fairly  typical  elderly 
couple.  The  husband  has  worked 
steadily  all  of  his  life  and  receives  a 
modest  but  adequate  pension  in  addi- 
tion to  his  Social  Security  benefits. 
The  wife  has  spent  her  life  raising 
their  children  and  taking  care  of  their 
home  and  is  therefore  dependent  on 
the  benefits  received  by  her  husband. 
The  husband  is  taken  ill  and  admitted 
to  a  nursing  home  for  an  extended 
stay.  Because  nursing  home  costs  are 
so  high,  it  la  likely  that  his  income  will 
not  cover  the  full  costs  of  his  care  and 
he  will  become  eligible  for  Medicaid 
benefits.  When  he  begins  the  second 
full  month  of  his  stay,  Medicaid  regu- 
lations cease  to  consider  him  and  his 
wife  to  be  a  couple  in  terms  of  sharing 
his  income  or  pensions.  The  husband's 
Social  Security  and  pension  benefits 
can  all  be  claimed  by  the  State,  in  ac- 
cordance with  Federal  requirements, 
as  payment  for  his  care.  The  wife  is 
only  permitted  an  allowance  from  his 
income  of  $840  per  month,  well  below 
the  poverty  line.  The  wife  is  faced 
with  the  threat  of  impoverishment  be- 
cause her  husband's  illness  requires  in- 
stitutional care.  Additionally,  tf  the 
spouse  were  to  receive  even  a  very 
small  supplement  to  this  allowance, 
she  would  lose  her  eligibility  for  Med- 
icaid. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  if  the  wife  were 
to  go  into  a  niu^lng  home  under  these 
same  circumstances.  Medicaid  would 
pay  for  h^  stay  and  the  husband 
would  be  allowed  to  continue  collect- 
ing his  full  Social  Secuirity  and  pen- 
sion benefits.  This  is  obviously  an 
unfair  way  of  dividing  income.  The 
fact  that  both  the  husband  and  wife 
relied  on  the  husband's  pension  and 
Social  Security  payment  to  meet  their 
daUy  living  needs  is  ignored. 


The  Medicaid  Community  Spouse 
Protection  Act  of  1987  constitutes  a 
preliminary  step  in  addressing  this  dis- 
parity. Currently,  Medicaid  eUgibility 
for  individuals  who  are  65  years  of  age 
or  older  is  tied  to  that  for  supplemen- 
tal security  Income  [SSI]  cash  bene- 
fits. The  nonlnstitutionalized  spouse  is 
entitled  to  a  minimum  allowance  of 
only  $340  per  month,  which  is  the 
minimum  allowance  for  an  individual 
under  SSI.  As  you  can  see.  this  flaw  in 
Medicaid  regulations  often  results  in 
the  impoverishment  of  women  who 
have  worked  throughout  their  lives  as 
homemakers  or  have  had  interupted 
careers  due  to  childbearing. 

The  Medicaid  Community  Spouse 
Protection  Act  would  raise  the  mini- 
mum pajmient  to  $510  per  month.  It 
would  also  give  States  greater  flexibil- 
ity in  determining  the  nonlnstitutiona- 
lized spouse's  imcome.  For  example, 
States  would  be  allowed  to  exercise 
their  own  community  property  laws; 
establish  a  reasonable  allowance  for 
the  maintenance  of  an  individual  in  a 
home  within  their  State;  and  recognize 
the  economic  contribution  of  home- 
makers. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  already  seeing 
an  increase  in  the  number  of  Ameri- 
cans in  nursing  homes  and  in  the  size 
of  the  elderly  population.  Most  signifi- 
cantly, we  are  seeing  an  increase  in 
the  percentage  of  women  among  the 
poor.  If  we  act  now.  we  can  do  some- 
thing to  reverse  this  trend.  I  ask  my 
colleagues  to  Join  the  Senator  from 
Maine  and  myself  in  taking  this  first 
step  toward  eliminating  a  discrimina- 
tory regulation  from  the  Medicaid 
laws  that  contributes  to  the  impover- 
ishment of  our  Nation's  elderly.* 


TELEGRAM  FROM  NAUM 
MEIMAN 

•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  call  my  colleagues'  attention  to 
a  telegram  from  Naum  Meiman,  Soviet 
refusenik  whose  wife  Inna  was  a 
cancer  victim.  Inna  Meiman  passed 
away  here  in  Washington  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year.  Naimi's  words  de- 
scribe his  pain  and  suffering  in  moving 
detail. 

I  implore  the  Soviet  Government 
give  Naum  Meiman  permission  to  emi- 
grate immediately. 

The  telegram  follows: 

[Telegram] 

Naum  Meiman  has  asked  me  to  pass  the 
following  message  to  you: 

I  am  deeply  grateful  to  all  of  you  for  your 
efforts  to  save  Inna's  life.  I  also  thank  you 
for  cables  of  condolence. 

Inna  could  not  get  adequate  treatment  in 
the  Soviet  Union.  Her  life  was  sacrificed  in 
the  name  of  Imaginary  state  security.  The 
Soviet  Union  would  supposedly  be  threat- 
ened if  she  were  to  take  advantage  of  InviU- 
tions  to  go  abroad  for  treatment. 

I  fought  more  than  three  years  to  get 
Inna  permission  to  go  to  the  West  for  treat- 
ment. Inna  was  allowed  to  go  to  the  n.S~A. 


only  last  December  following  talks  between 
Senator  Gary  Hart  and  Soviet  Foreign  Min- 
ister E.  Shevardnadze.  Even  then  the  Visa 
Department  did  not  let  Anna  go  and  de- 
layed her  departure  more  than  a  month, 
though  every  day  was  extremely  important. 
Visa  Department  kept  Inna  with  teeth  and 
claws.  Only  due  to  your  help  did  Anna  leave 
for  the  UJS.A.  but  it  was  too  late.  In  fact,  re- 
fusal to  permit  a  desperately  sick  person  to 
go  for  treatment  amounts  to  murder. 

For  twelve  years  I  have  been  fighting  to 
emigrate  to  Israel  and  rejoin  my  only 
daughter.  Now  I  am  fighting  for  my  own  life 
too. 

Last  but  not  least:  I  was  not  nUowed  to  go 
to  Anna's  funeral. 

Professor  Naum  MxniAH.« 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  ORANGEMEN 
OP  SYRACUSE 

•  Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  today  to  praise  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  Syracuse  University  Men's 
Basketball  Team.  After  four  impres- 
sive victories  in  this  year's  NCAA  tour- 
nament, the  Orangemen  of  Syracuse 
University  have  advanced  to  the 
"Pinal  Pour"  championship  series  to 
be  held  this  weekend  in  New  Orleans. 
This  is  a  great  honor  for  the  team,  the 
university,  and  the  entire  upstate  com- 
mimity.  Indeed,  thousands  of  fans 
celebrated  in  the  streets  of  Ss^racuse 
and  at  the  airport  upon  the  return  of 
the  Orangemen  from  the  latest  round 
of  competition. 

Mr.  President,  institutions  of  higher 
learning  provide  for  the  growth  of  the 
intellect,  but  character,  sportsman- 
ship, school  spirit,  and  fair  play  su-e 
not  taught  in  the  classroom  alone.  I 
had  the  great  pleasure  to  be  a  profes- 
sor at  the  venerable  Maxwell  School  of 
Citizenship  at  Syracuse  in  the  early 
1960's  when  the  Syracuse  football  pro- 
gram showed  national  prominence. 
Now,  years  later  I  am  ever  heartened 
by  the  academic  quality  of  SU  and. 
most  recently  by  the  university's  good 
fortune  on  the  basketball  court. 

No  team  attains  such  a  plateau  with- 
out the  guidance  and  patience  of  an 
able  coach.  In  this  instance,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  man  is  Coach  Jim  Boeheim. 
In  this,  his  11th  year  as  head  coach. 
Coach  Boeheim  guided  the  Orange- 
men to  a  24  to  5  regular  season  record, 
and  to  the  final  game  of  the  "Big 
East"  league  tournament.  His  charac- 
teristic presence  of  mind  on  the  court, 
his  Imowledge  of  the  game,  and  his  en- 
diuing  good  nature  are  great  comforts 
to  all  Syracuse  fans.  And,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, Coach  Boeheim  is  a  winner— his 
lifetime  record  of  260  wins  against  83 
losses  is  among  the  best  in  college  bas- 
ketbaU. 

Mr.  President,  the  team  members 
are,  of  course,  the  focal  point  of  this 
celebration,  and  no  account  would  be 
complete  without  a  recitation  of  their 
names.  The  starting  five  of  center 
Rony  Seikaly,  forwards  Howard 
Trlche  and  Derrick  Coleman,  and 
guards   Greg   Monroe   and   Sherman 


Douglas  have  consistently  proven 
their  individual  and  collective  abilities, 
as  well  as  their  uncommon  dedication 
to  fair  play.  The  starting  lineup,  how- 
ever, is  not  alone  responsible  for  the 
quality  of  play  on  the  team  this  year. 
Coach  Boeheim  has  a  wide  array  of 
talent  in  reserves  Derek  Brower. 
Steven  Thompson.  Matt  Roe.  Herman 
Harried.  Keith  Hughes.  Erik  Rogers. 
Joel  Katz  and  Joey  Kohm. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  simply  wish 
to  send  the  sincerest  best  wishes  of 
this  Senator  to  the  Orangemen  of  Sjrr- 
acuse  when  they  play  the  Friars  of 
Providence  College  this  Saturday 
afternoon.  Providence,  another  quality 
team  from  the  "Big  East"  is.  indeed,  a 
formidable  foe,  and  I  look  forward  to  a 
fine  game.  From  the  Carrier  Dome  to 
the  Superdome,  all  the  best  to  the  Or- 
angemen of  Syracuse.* 


TRUCK  SAFETY 

•  Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  that  the  fourth  article  in  a  week- 
long  series  by  USA  Today  on  truck 
safety  be  printed  in  the  Rxcori). 
The  article  follows: 

[From  USA  Today.  Mar.  26.  1987] 
Truckxrs  Pay  Stwt  Tou,  Arm 

DKRKCmj^TIOll 

(By  Tony  Brown) 

More  than  l.MO  of  the  USA's  33.000  inter- 
state trucking  firms  went  bankrupt  last 
year.  American  Trucking  Association  Presi- 
dent Thomas  Donohue  calls  that  "an  excel- 
lent sign." 

He's  pleased  because  the  numbers  show 
that,  finally,  six  years  after  deregulation, 
the  trucking  industry's  economic  plunge  is 
leveling  off.  Bankruptcies  are  at  a  historic 
high,  but  not  growing.  Profit  margins— 
never  large— have  inched  to  3  percent. 
There's  even  a  little  more  freight  to  haul 
these  days. 

But  thanks  largely  to  deregulation,  the 
USA's  truckers  are  slogging  through  a  maze 
of  mergers,  acquisitions,  bankruptcies  and 
new  companies  in  a  reshaped  Industry. 

"The  real  shake-out  since  deregulation 
has  Just  begun,  and  the  business  Just  has  a 
bloody  nose."  said  Forrest  Baker,  a  trucking 
consultant  with  40  years  experience.  "Wait 
'til  the  real  fighting  starts. .  .  .  These  truck- 
ers are  overworked  and  underappreciated. 
It's  not  a  fun  Job  anymore." 

Predicted  Donohue:  "We're  going  to  lose 
200  companies  in  the  next  30  months,  com- 
panies everyone  has  heard  of." 

Since  the  $200  billion  Interstate  trucking 
business  was  deregulated  in  July  1980,  eco- 
nomic events  have  hit  the  industry  like  a 
pack  of  PeterbUts.  A  chaotic,  open  market 
replaced  a  closed,  inefficient  one.  A  reces- 
sion and  soaring  fuel  prices  cut  freight  and 
profits.  Insurance  premiums  soared. 

"The  trucking  business  has  gotten  a  lot 
more  challenging  in  the  last  few  years,"  said 
Armand  Pohan,  president  of  APA  Transport 
Inc.  In  North  Bergen,  N.J.  ".  .  .So  challeng- 
ing a  lot  of  people  are  having  trouble  stay- 
ing in  business." 

Many  even  have  trouble  staying  safely  on 
the  road.  Experts  said  few  of  the  industry's 
current  economic  conditions  encourage 
safety,  and  highway  deaths  by  truck  are 
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even  as  vtfilde  acddenta  overall  de- 
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to  make  »800  to  $900  a  week."  said  Qibaon. 
"Now  I  average  $400  to  $500.  I  sleep  in  my 
truck." 


The  center  has  won  numerous  legal 
victories  benefiting  not  only  citizens  of 
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ucts  or  technology  of  U.S.  origin;  (iii)  the 
exporter  is  a  UJS.  national  or  is  owned  or 
controlled  by  U.S.  Interests. "  Thus  when  a 


ability  is  the  line-item  veto.  On  Janu- 
ary 27,  President  Reagan  asked  for 
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I  their  Industry  and  their  cul- 
ture, bnc  paid  a  priee. 

A  Itn-tt  (edenl  lurvey  found  intentate 
tmcklnt  fltflM  grew  from  about  17,000  to 
more  than  SS.00O.  aa  the  market  waa  opened 
to  vtrtoally  anjooe  who  could  climb  behind 
thewbeeL 

nuuka  mainly  to  receaaion  and  more  im- 
porta  (which  on  average  are  trudced  fewer 
mOea  than  damgatlcaUy  produced  goods), 
freight  tannage  ■*t"**^.  leaving  more 
tmeki  rhailng  leaa  work  at  lower  rates. 

Inauranoe  latca  exploded  after  1983,  rising 
to  B  pereent  of  a  trucker'a  costa,  from  3  per- 
cent the  year  \teton. 

Tmeking  firms  failed  by  the  thousands. 
Fewer  than  190  long-haul  trucking  firms 
filed  for  bankruptcy  in  1979.  according  to 
Dun  *  Bradatreet  Corp.  Tbs  1,541  bank- 
ruptdea  in  1985  and  1.548  in  1988  were  wel- 
comed only  becauae  they  represented  a 
painful  plateau. 

Short  on  cash,  many  truckers  have 
skipped  or  delayed  maintenance.  Authorl- 
tiea  often  faO  half  the  trucks  stopped  in  sur- 
prise roadafcle  inspections. 

Deregulation  ia  Jolting  an  industry  that 
had  been  oomfortiJdy  regulated  since  1935. 
Rootea  and  shipping  rates  were  governed  by 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 
TTuckeia  charged  enough  to  pay  high 
wagfa  annirtliiifs  $13  an  hour  plus 
fringes— and  defray  maintenance. 

But  tougher  competition  took  its  toll. 
Harry  Thompson  of  ^mkane.  Wash.,  said 
by  the  time  his  2S-truck  firm  dosed  in  1985. 
oompetttors  had  increased  from  four  to  15: 
txti^X  rates  were  stagnant  or  falling  (80 
cents  a  mUe  for  a  trip  to  Loe  Angeles,  down 
from  $1.30):  his  $30,000  insurance  bill  was 
douldlng:  and  his  drlveia  were  logging  more 
mUes  but  making  leas. 

"I  knew  there  were  a  lot  of  guys  out  there 
driving  too  many  hours,"  said  Thdmpson, 
58.  who  left  the  businesB  after  32  years. 
"You  wake  up  at  night  thinking  about  one 
of  them  hitting  a  Oreyhound  bus  or  some- 
thing. It  worried  me  sick.  If  you're  not 
making  any  money,  why  give  yourself  those 
kinds  of  problems?" 

Regional  and  national  carriers  fare  better, 
say  industry  analysts,  becauae  they're  finan- 
cially nimtito  and  can  adapt. 

The  USA's  long-haul  truckers  fall  into  two 
basie  daasea.  with  many  variations: 

Ttut  classic  independent,  a  truck-owning 
driver,  who  arranges  his  own  loads  and  pays 
tUs  own  ezpensea. 

The  driver  who  draws  a  company  salary— 
sometimes  under  union  contract— and  often 
runs  regular  routes. 

The  indepoident  and  the  small  firms  are 
having  the  toughest  Ume.  More  than  90  per- 
cent of  the  nation's  trucking  firms  have 
fewer  than  five  trucks. 

"It's  a  cutthroat  situation."  said  Joe 
Lovett,  40,  a  driver  from  Tf^ifman  Texas. 
"I  ml|^  be  able  to  take  home  $450  a  week 
If  I  run  real  bard." 

If  an  interstate  trucker  follows  the  rules 
and  drivea  no  more  than  10  hours  after  stop- 
ping tat  eight,  drives  a  little  faster  than  55 
mph,  and  ia  paid  20  cente  a  mile,  hell  be 
paid  about  $30,000  tat  the  year— minus  on- 
the-road  Uvtog  expenses.  The  trucker  would 
be  away  from  home  most  of  the  time. 

Craig  CKbsop.  34.  of  Baton  Rouge.  La.,  has 
been  driving  a  long-haul  truck  since  be  was 
18  and  no  longer  has  an  apartment.  "I  used 


to  make  $800  to  $900  a  week."  said  Gibson. 
"Now  I  average  $400  to  $500.  I  sleep  in  my 
truck." 

A  Transportation  Research  and  Market- 
ing survey  showed  15  percent  of  drivers 
claimed  a  marketable  skill  besides  trucking. 
More  ttian  70  percent  couldn't  list  their 
skills  or  considered  themselves  unskilled. 

"Frankly,  there  are  more  guys  out  there 
these  days  that  can't  put  a  pencil  to  paper," 
said  Dick  Ouerrera,  owner  of  a  58-truck  firm 
in  Naugatuck,  Conn. 

The  aext  five  years  are  expected  to  bring 
consolidation.  A  few  national  and  regional 
carriers  will  dominate  along  side  thousands 
of  smaller  firms  and  independents.  ATA's 
Donohae  says  the  successful  truckers  will 
need  thrifty  managers,  the  latest  technolo- 
gy and  cawy  marketing. 

Smaller  firms  and  independents  may  not 
be  part  of  a  stable  market  for  many  years  to 
come. 

"As  long  ap  people  are  interested  in  the 
freedom  of  the  road,  you'll  have  people  go 
Into  tmcldng,"  said  Burton  Strauss  Jr.,  an 
Industry  analyst  at  E.F.  Hutton  Group  Inc. 
"They  may  not  be  able  to  stay  in  too  long. 
But  th^'ll  be  attracted  to  lt."« 

I  

I 

ARIZONA  CENTER  FOR  LAW  IN 
THE  PUBLIC  INTEREST 

•  Mr.  DkCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
the  Senate  the  extraordinary  record  of 
achievements  of  the  Arizona  Center 
for  Law  in  the  Public  Interest,  the 
only  nonprofit  public  interest  law  firm 
of  its  kind  in  my  home  State  of  Arizo- 
na. 

For  13  years,  the  center  has  provided 
free  legal  services  to  individuals  who 
might  otherwise  be  unable  to  obtain 
representation.  Its  programs  empha- 
size the  rights  of  the  developmentally 
disabled  and  the  mentally  ill,  environ- 
mental protection,  equal  rights  regard- 
less of  sex  or  disability,  long-term  care, 
consumer  rights,  and  government  ac- 
countability. 

Thousands  of  Arizonans  have  bene- 
fited from  the  work  of  the  center  over 
the  years.  The  quality  of  life  for  all 
citizene  in  my  home  State  has  been  en- 
hanced by  the  advocacy  efforts  of  the 
center  on  various  Issues. 

Hundreds  of  developmentally  dis- 
abled persons  have  turned  to  the 
center  for  advocacy  services  since  1977. 
Since  then,  staff  attorneys  and  advo- 
cates have  assisted  in  the  provision  of 
appropriate  educational  programs  for 
schoolchildren  with  special  education 
needs.  The  center's  advo(»cy  efforts 
for  the  disabled,  the  mentally  iU,  and 
the  elderly  are  based  on  the  recogni- 
tion that  these  populations  are  par- 
ticularly vulnerable  because  of  their 
mental  and  physical  impairments  or 
becauae  of  their  age.  These  citizens 
have  great  difficulty  in  advocating  ef- 
fectively on  their  behalf.  In  light  of 
the  designation  of  March  1987  as  "De- 
velopmental Disabilities  Awareness 
Month,"  the  center  deserves  our  high- 
est praise  for  its  work  in  serving  these 
segments  of  our  i>opulation. 


The  center  has  won  numerous  legal 
victories  bonef  iting  not  only  citizens  of 
Arizona,  bit  persons  nationwide.  In  a 
case  decided  by  the  VJS.  Supreme 
Court  in  1B83.  the  center  established 
the  right  of  women  to  receive  equal 
pension  benefits  upon  retirement. 
That  case.  Arizona  Governing  Com- 
mittee versus  Norris,  has  been  herald- 
ed as  a  landmark  decision  and  illus- 
trates the  significance  of  the  cases 
that  this  organization  undertakes. 

I  am  proud  of  the  center's  many 
legal  accomplishments  and  would  like 
to  highllglit  a  selection  of  them  now: 

Securing  $27  million  in  utility  rate 
refunds  to  consumers; 

Prodding  business  Interests  and 
State  and  local  officials  into  adopting 
the  State's  first  ground  water  quality 
protection  program: 

Elstablisfadng  the  legal  responsibil- 
ities of  county  and  State  officials  to 
provide  adequate  care  for  the  chron- 
ically menijally  lU: 

Establlsliing  the  rights  of  develop- 
mentally  disabled  people  to  parent 
and  raise  their  children;  and 

Requiring  a  stringent  control  pro- 
gram on  toxic  waste  dumping  in  areas 
surrounding  Phoenix  and  Tucson. 

These  arf  just  a  few  examples  of  the 
Impressive  legal  victories  won  by  the 
Arizona  Center  for  Law  in  the  Public 
Interest. 

Mr.  President,  the  dedication  and 
hard  work  of  the  center's  staff  in  pro- 
tecting the  legal  rights  of  countless 
Arizonans  unable  to  obtain  representa- 
tion themselves  deserves  our  commen- 
dation. 

May  the  center's  good  work  and 
dedl(»tion  to  improving  our  cximmuni- 
ty  serve  as  an  example  to  others.* 


OUTDATED  EXPORT  CONTROLS 
ON  HIGH-TECHNOLOGY  GOODS 

•  l&r.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, many  of  those  who  are  deeply 
concerned  about  our  crippling  trade 
deficit  are  often  quick  to  cite  high  tar- 
iffs, subsidies,  dumping,  and  other 
trade  practices  by  foreign  nations  as 
the  key  factors  responsible  for  a  defi- 
cit which  may  reach  $170  billion.  But, 
in  some  ways,  foreign  competitor  na- 
tions have  had  an  inside  accomplice: 
America's  own  export  controls.  Al- 
though export  controls  are  crucial  for 
products  necessary  for  our  national  se- 
curity, when  such  controls  are  inap- 
propriately applied  to  other  products, 
the  result  is  billions  of  dollars  in  lost 
sales— and  increased  unemployment— 
every  year. 

Unfortunately,  this  is  precisely  what 
is  happenftxg  today  in  many  of  our 
high-technology  industries,  especially 
our  health  and  medical  device  indus- 
try. Products  made  by  these  compa- 
nies—ultrasound fetal  monitors,  bl<x>d 
flow  detectors,  heart  monitors,  blood 
analyzers,  and  computerized  tomogra- 


phy scanners— are  subjected  to  the 
same  range  of  export  hurdles  as  tanks 
or  missiles.  The  rationale  for  such 
stringent  controls  is  that  the  comput- 
er technology  imbedded  within  such 
products  may  be  diverted  for  military 
uses.  This  logic  does  not  hold  up  when 
we  consider  that  most  of  the  same 
pnxlucts  are  available  from  other 
countries  anyway,  or  that  the  comput- 
er components  cannot  be  separated 
from  the  medical  product,  and  can't  be 
diverted  for  militur  use. 

Nevertheless,  the  export  controls 
continue  to  be  applied,  and  American 
producers  are  forced  to  seek  export  li- 
censes; a  pr(x:ess  which  delays  the  de- 
livery of  their  pr(}ducts,  sometimes  by 
as  long  as  a  year.  Obviously,  such 
delays  put  our  Industry  at  a  severe  dis- 
advantage when  competitor  countries 
can  promise  immediate  delivery.  This 
make  no  sense.  We  must  stop  hobbling 
one  of  our  most  important  industries, 
one  which  helps  our  exports  and  serv- 
ices to  reduce  our  terrible  trade  imbal- 
ance. 

A  recent  editorial  In  Science,  March 
13,  1987,  clearly  describes  the  scope  of 
the  problem,  and  emphasizes  the  need 
for  change  in  our  export  control 
system.  I  believe  my  colleagues  wiU 
find  this  article  of  great  interest.  Ac- 
cordingly, I  ask  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

The  article  follows: 

[Prom  Science.  Mar.  13.  19871 

Export  Controls  of  High-Technology 
Goods 

The  impaired  ability  of  the  United  States 
to  compete  internationally  and  even  at 
home  in  high-technology  products  is  a 
matter  for  searching  examination.  Our  fail- 
ure come  from  many  sources.  Recently,  U.S. 
procedures  for  controls  of  exports  of  high- 
technology  goods  have  been  added  to  the 
list  of  causes.  The  National  Academy  of  Sci- 
ence, the  National  Academy  of  Engineering, 
and  the  Institute  of  Medicine  have  rendered 
a  public  service  by  sponsoring  a  major  study 
that  has  illuminated  the  need  for  changes 
in  ova  system  of  controls. 

Japan.  FYance,  and  members  of  NATO 
have  recognized  that  advanced  technology 
confers  military  advantages  over  the  Com- 
munist Bloc  and  have  cooperated  to  limit 
transfer  of  technology  there.  However,  the 
United  States  has  Imposed  controls  that  go 
beyond  those  of  its  allies.  In  earlier  times, 
we  enjoyed  a  monopoly  on  high  technology. 
But  that  status  is  gone.  Japan  and  some 
members  of  the  Common  Market  have  been 
Joined  by  Hong  Kong,  Singapore,  South 
Korea,  Taiwan,  and  others  as  exporters  of 
microelectronics  goods.  Today  the  United 
States  purchases  only  30  percent  of  the 
high-technology  goods  sold  on  the  world 
market.  If  our  manufacturers  are  to  achieve 
economies  of  scale,  they  must  distribute 
their  products  globally. 

In  spite  of  these  developments,  the  United 
States  behaves  as  if  it  still  had  the  monopo- 
ly it  enjoyed  20  years  ago.  We  continue  to 
assert  "Jurisdiction  over  goods  and  technolo- 
gy even  outside  the  territorial  United  States 
when  (1)  the  product  or  technology  In  ques- 
tion originated  in  or  is  to  be  or  has  been  ex- 
ported from  the  United  States;  (U)  the  prod- 
uct or  technology  incorporates  or  uses  prod- 


ucts or  technology  of  U.S.  origin;  (ill)  the 
exporter  is  a  UJS.  national  or  Is  owned  or 
controlled  by  U.S.  interests."  Thus  when  a 
U.S.  subsidiary  operating  in  West  Germany 
wishes  to  export  a  high-technology  item, 
permission  must  be  sought  from  Washing- 
ton. 

The  machinery  for  control  of  exports 
from  the  United  States  Is  slow  and  not  very 
discriminating.  The  interval  measured  from 
when  the  application  leaves  the  company  to 
when  the  company  receives  an  export  li- 
cense averages  54  days.  In  Japan,  export  li- 
censes are  processed  in  2  to  3  days.  Expedi- 
tious schedules  prevail  in  other  competing 
countries. 

Delays  and  uncertainties  handicap  U.S. 
firms.  Competitors  can  supply  many  of  the 
high-technology  items  as  lower  prices  or 
with  better  quality  than  can  the  U.S.  firms 
and  without  delays.  A  survey  conducted 
showed  that  many  erstwhile  customers  of 
U.S.  suppliers  are  turning  to  other  sources. 

An  example  from  the  report  illustrates  ef- 
fects of  U.S.  export  controls.  In  March  1983. 
a  U.S.  company  sought  a  license  to  export  a 
$450,000  nuclear  magnetic  resource  spec- 
trometer to  a  medical  research  institute  in 
Eastern  Europe.  The  application  was  not  ap- 
proved until  November  1985.  Although  U.S. 
firms  pioneered  the  development  of  NMR, 
Germany  and  Japanese  companies  now  hold 
two-thtrds  of  the  world  market  for  such  in- 
struments. During  the  review  period  in 
Washington,  a  German  competitor  sold  sev- 
eral similar  NMR  systems  to  Communist 
Bloc  customers.  The  NMR  instruments  do 
not  appear  on  the  U.S.  control  list,  but  the 
equipment  was  subject  to  licensing  because 
it  contained  32-bit  array  microprocessors 
and  30-megabyte  Winchester  disk  drives. 

To  obtain  information  for  the  report, 
teams  were  sent  to  Europe  and  Asia.  They 
heard  many  comments  about  deleterious  ef- 
fects of  delays  of  processing  export  licenses 
and  were  reminded  of  the  problem  of  the 
"$2  microchip  in  the  $20,000  machine." 
When  the  U.S.  chip  was  used,  the  entire 
product  had  to  receive  a  U.S.  re-export  li- 
cense. They  also  conversed  with  U.S.  cus- 
toms officers  stationed  abroad.  One  officer 
complained  that  on  instructions  from  Wash- 
ington, he  spent  most  of  his  time  "chasing" 
personal  computers. 

The  United  States  is  trying  to  control 
items  produced  by  the  millions  in  many 
countries.  In  1979,  legislation  was  enacted 
that  called  for  elimination  of  controls  on 
Items  that  the  Soviet  Union  either  can  make 
for  Itself  or  freely  buy  from  controlled 
sources.  However,  the  will  of  Congress  has 
been  thwarted.  Substantial  progress  has  not 
been  made  In  eliminating  outdated  con- 
trols.—Philip  H.  Abelson* 


THE  LINE-ITEM  VETO 

•  Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
the  need  for  reform  of  our  budgetary 
process  is  becoming  more  evident  each 
and  every  day.  Our  distinguished  col- 
league from  New  Mexico,  the  ranking 
member  of  the  Budget  Committee, 
Senator  Domehici,  spoke  to  this 
matter  recently  here  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate. 

The  problem  with  our  process  is  one 
of  accoimtablllty,  Mr.  President.  With- 
out accountability,  we  Just  spend  and 
spend  and  spend— well  beyond  our 
means.  One  important  tool  which 
would  restore  the  necessary  account- 


ability is  the  line-item  veto.  On  Janu- 
ary 27,  President  Reagan  asked  for 
line-item  veto  authority  In  his  State  of 
the  Union  Address.  On  January  28,  I 
joined  with  Senator  Evans  and  others 
in  Introducing  a  limited  line-item  veto. 

Our  proposal,  S.  402,  is  identical  to 
S.  43,  the  line-item  veto  bill  which  we 
attempted  to  consider  during  the  99th 
Congress,  except  for  one  significant 
difference:  This  line-Item  veto  would 
apply  only  to  continuing  resolutions. 
If  Congress  does  its  Job  In  passing  13 
appropriation  bills,  the  President 
would  not  be  able  to  utilize  the  line- 
item  veto.  However,  if  we  continue  the 
Irresponsible  practice  of  passing  larger 
and  larger  continuing  resolutions,  the 
President  would  be  able  to  hold  the 
Congress  accountable  for  its  spending 
decisions. 

The  line-item  veto  has  many  sup- 
porters both  here  in  Congress  and  out- 
side. In  fact,  33  Senators  have  cospon- 
sored  this  legislation.  I  recently  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  Mr.  William  M. 
Moore,  president  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Realtors,  in  support  of  S. 
402,  and  I  would  ask  that  Mr.  Moore's 
letter  appear  in  the  Record. 

The  letter  follows: 
National  Association  of  Realtors, 

Washington,  DC,  March  13,  1987. 
Hon.  Gordon  J.  Humfhret, 
One  Eagle  Square,  Concord,  NH 

Dear  Senator  Humphrey:  Thank  you  for 
your  recent  letter  addressed  to  me  dated 
February  17.  Please  excuse  my  tardiness  in 
answering,  but  I  hope  you  will  understand 
that  I  have  been  on  the  road  a  great  deal 
for  my  duties  as  President  of  the  National 
Association  of  Realtors.  As  you  no  doubt  al- 
ready know,  our  Association  is  strongly  in 
support  of  a  balanced  budget  and  is.  In  fact, 
in  support  of  a  Constitutional  Amendment 
for  a  balanced  budget.  Our  policy  is  also  in 
support  of  the  line-item  veto.  Therefore,  we 
would  be  in  favor  and  support  of  the  legisla- 
tion that  you  and  Senator  Evans  introduced 
on  January  28th. 

Please  let  me  know  how  we  can  assist  you 
in  the  passage  of  this  bill. 
Sincerely  yours. 

William  M.  Moore, 

PretidenLm 


VETO  THE  HIGHWAY  BILL 

•  Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President, 
no  more  accurate  description  (x>uld  be 
made  of  the  highway  and  mass  transit 
bill  than  the  one  in  yesterday's  Denver 
Post.  In  an  editorial  on  March  25,  the 
Post  called  for  President  Reagan  to 
"Veto  This  Highway  Hog  Trough"  and 
for  Western  Senators  to  uphold  the 
veto. 

I  applaud  the  Post's  opinion  of  this 
budget-busting  bill  and  ask  that  the 
entire  text  of  the  editorial  be  inserted 
in  the  Re(x>rd. 

The  editorial  follows: 
[From  the  Denver  Post,  Mar.  25.  1987] 
Veto  This  Highway  Hog  TaotrcH 

Transportation  Secretary  Elizabeth  Dole 
reports  that  President  Reagan  has  promiaed 
to  veto  an  $87.9  billion  highway  and 
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MU  that  woold  propel  America  fur- 
ther (town  an  eight-lane  highway  to  bank- 
We  appiaiMl  the  presldent'a  deci- 


to  be  involved  in  a  war  as  I  have  a  slater  and 
brother-ki-law  in  the  military,  but  some- 
thtaig  m«>t  be  done.  Please  use  whatever 


Rccors.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  read 
it  and  contemplate  the  consequen(xs 

nf  t.hla  tr(>nr1 
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dollar,  but  they  also  covet  America  as  the 
largest  stable  market  in  the  world.  They 


[Foreign  assets  in  United  States— in  billions 
of  dollars]— Continued 
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bm  ttml  would  propd  America  fur- 

ttaar  (tom  an  alsht-lane  hl^way  to  bank- 

We  imiami  tbe  {trwklent'B  ded- 

nse  ewy  '"—''***'  of  Coogn&s, 

I  of  party,  to  wdudd  Uiat  veto. 

Tlw  rliiflilnn  Is  a  politically  touch  one  for 

tbe  praldent,  became  no  one  doubts  the 

for  the  tTO  bObon  In  hl^way  user 

I  that  are  divided  amonc  the  states  by  a 

fonnula.  The  bill  even  Includes  a 

that  we  definite  support— allowing 

I  to  latae  their  ipeed  limits  to  85  mUes 

per  hoar  on  rural  interstates. 

But  Democratic  maloritleB  In  both  cham- 
bers—iMw  apparently  find  the  nation's  $200 
Uman  annual  deficits  a  hilarious  Joke— 
ditet  stop  with  theae  necessary  projects. 

bMtead.  they  loaded  up  the  hlchway  bill 
with  another  $10  bUUon  of  useless  pork  and 
lU  cynical  "demanrtratian  projecte"  to  ben- 
efit local  special  interests. 
Unfortimatriy.  about  all  these  projects 
is  that  ootain  memben  of 
I  are  adept  at  raidins  your  taxes.  As 
a  "ihiiMsielisliMi"  of  tbe  clout  of  former 
House  Bptmkrr  Tip  OlfeHI,  for  example. 
overtNirdened  OoIoradaaB  are  being  ordered 
to  buad  a  third  harbor  tunnel  through 
Bostnti  Oriorartans  must  also  help  pay  for 
mass  tranatt  systems  in  Miami  and  Los  An- 
gelea   without  getting  a  dime  back  for  our 


In  particular,  every  Western  legislator 
should  uphold  the  president's  veto— or  ex- 
plain why  he  or  she  treated  the  interests  of 
the  natlaii  as  a  whole  and  the  West  In  par- 
tlealar  with  such  contempt.  After  such  a 
veto  Is  upheld,  a  more  affordable  bill  can  be 
paaaed  to  idaaae  the  highway  funds— and 
rate  the  veed  limit 

It's  bad  cnoui^  to  see  a  necessary  bill 
turned  Into  x  political  hog  trough.  But  it  be- 
comes unbearable  whoi  the  West  Isn't  even 
offered  a  fair  share  of  the  slops.* 


AFOHAKISTAN:  LETTERS  FROM 
THE  STATE  OF  IOWA 

•  Mr.  HDMFHREY.  Mr.  President. 
last  December  the  brutal  Soviet  occu- 
pation of  Afghanistan  entered  its 
ei^th  year.  The  horrible  condition  of 
human  rights  in  Afghanistan  was  re- 
cently described  in  a  United  Nations 
report  as:  "A  situation  approaching 
gmodde." 

Aa  chairman  of  the  Congressional 
Task  Force  on  Afghanistan,  I  have  re- 
ceived thousands  of  letters  from  Amer- 
icans across  the  Nation  who  are  out- 
raged at  the  senseless  atrocities  being 
committed  today  in  Afghanistan. 
Many  of  these  letters  are  from  Ameri- 
cans who  are  shocked  at  this  Nation's 
relative  silence  about  the  genocide 
taking  place  In  Afghanistan. 

In  the  weeks  and  months  ahead.  I 
plan  to  share  some  of  these  letters 
with  my  colleagues.  I  will  insert  into 
the  RaooRD  two  letters  each  day  from 
various  States  in  the  Nation.  Today,  I 
submit  two  letters  from  the  State  of 
Iowa  and  ask  that  they  be  printed  in 
theRaooiB. 

Sioux  CUITUt.  LA. 
Db*b  Sm:  Yesterday  I  read  in  the  March 
Reader's  Digest  the  article  about  the 
human  ritfits  violations  occurring  in  Af- 
ghanisian  and  was  horrified  that  a  holo- 
caust is  happening  right  now  while  our 
worid  in  supposedly  at  peace.  I  don't  want 


to  be  Involved  in  a  war  as  I  have  a  sister  and 
brother-ki-law  in  the  military,  but  some- 
thtaig  mast  be  done.  Please  use  whatever 
power  and  influence  you  have  to  end  this  in- 
fringement of  human  rights  and  decency. 
While  we  are  concerned  about  Nicaragua 
and  the  communist  take-over  within  our 
continent,  we  would  also  do  well  to  police 
the  Soviet  actions  in  Asia  where  blatant  dis- 
regard for  human  freedom  goes  unchecked. 
Sincerely. 

I  CoLLKn  Vam  Bsrkttm . 

Dm  Monns,  LA. 

Dear  Spt:  In  Reader's  Digest  there  was  an 
article  about  Afghanistan.  I  would  like  to 
express  my  horror  at  such  news.  What  can 
be  done?  Military  Aid?  Monetary  Aid? 
Prayer?  The  question  about  what  to  do  has 
got  to  be  discussed.  We  as  free  people 
cannot  tolerate  such  atrocities  to  occur. 

I  want  something  done.  I  want  this  issue 
resolved.  If  I  can  In  any  way  assist  please 
contact  me.  I  had  the  privilege  of  hearing 
an  Afghanistan  Qeneral  address  a  meeting 
of  the  Reserve  Officers  Associations  in 
March  of  1981. 1  do  not  recall  the  General's 
name  his  message  Is  still  clear— "Please, 
help  us  to  enjoy  the  freedom  you  enjoy; 
freedom  to  merely  live." 

Again  Senator  Hiunphrey  something  has 
to  be  done.  Are  letters  effective?  And  If  so 
who  else  can  I  write?  Do  you  need  more  out- 
cries from  people  at  your  office?  I  can 
assure  you  people  whom  I  come  In  contact 
with  will  write. 

Senator  Humphrey  you  have  a  difficult 
task  ahead  but  it  looks  to  be  one  of  the  most 
important  in  this  decade.  Good  luck  sir! 
Sincerely, 

Martha  L.  Holdem.* 


Monk  26,  1987 


EXPLOSION  OP  FOREIGN 
INVESTMENT  IN  AMERICA 

•  Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  the 
current  issue  of  U.S.  News  &  World 
Report  contains  an  article  entitled 
"Amerioa  on  the  Auction  Block."  It  de- 
scribes, quite  graphically,  the  econom- 
ic change  taking  place  with  the  explo- 
sion of  foreign  investment  In  the 
United  States.  These  fimds  are  financ- 
ing our  deficits  and  we  are  becoming 
more  and  more  dependent  on  foreign 
capital  to  keep  our  heads  above  water. 

What  is  at  stake  is  that  interests  as 
diverse  as  RCA  records  and  percent- 
ages of  Goldman  Sachs  and  Shearson- 
Lehman  Bros,  are  now  owned  by  for- 
eign interests. 

The  world  grows  smaller  every  day, 
but  we  need  to  be  very  much  aware  of 
the  potential  for  losing  our  independ- 
ence and  our  competitive  edge  in  in- 
vestment banking  and  other  service  in- 
dustries in  the  way  that  foreign  com- 
t>etition  has  decimated  our  industrial 
sector.  We  have  given  up  28  percent  of 
the  paasenger  car  market  to  foreign 
auto  makers.  21  percent  of  which  now 
belongs  to  Japan.  More  players  are 
emerging  all  the  time.  A  similar  pene- 
tration in  other  industries  may  not 
produce  a  beneficial  result  on  our 
economy.  our  technological  base,  our 
polltical  system,  our  standard  of  living, 
indeed,  our  way  of  life. 

I  ask  that  the  article  from  U.S.  News 
&  Worid  Report  be  printed   in  the 


RccoRS.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  read 
it  and  contemplate  the  consequences 
of  this  trend 
The  article  follows: 

[From  U.S.  News  &  World  Report,  Mar.  30, 
1987] 

Amkrica  om  thx  Adctior  Block 
[Graphs  and  charts  mentioned  In  the  arti- 
cle are  not  reprodudble  in  the  Rccord.] 

The  "For  Sale"  sign  Is  up  across  the 
United  States,  and  foreign  investors  have 
been  on  a  shopping  spree  from  coast  to 
coast.  Germaas,  British.  Australians.  Japa- 
nese. Dutch.  Swiss  and  French,  to  name  Just 
a  few,  have  been  loading  up  on  everything 
from  American  chemical  plants  to  govern- 
ment securities  to  factories  that  produce 
vinegar. 

Almost  uimoticed.  companies  that  project 
an  all-Amerlcan  image  have  taken  on  a  de- 
cidedly foreign  cast.  The  Carnation  Compa- 
ny went  Swiss  when  Nestle  bought  It  for  $3 
billion.  The  chemical  giant  Celanese  Is  West 
German  now.  as  are  publisher  Doubleday  & 
Company  and  RCA  Records.  Japan's  Siunl- 
tomo  Bank  last  fall  carved  out  a  $500  mil- 
lion stake  In  Goldman.  Sachs  &.  Company,  a 
top  investment-banking  house  on  WaU 
Street.  And  now  American  Express  is  selling 
a  13  percent  interest  in  its  Shearson 
Lehman  Brothers  subsidary  to  Nippon  Life 
Insurance  Company,  Japan's  largest  Ufe  In- 
surer. Signature  properties  such  as  the 
Exxon  Building  In  Rockefeller  Center  and 
the  Tiffany  Building  on  Fifth  Avenue  have 
Japanese  landtords,  as  does  the  Maui  Marri- 
ott in  HawalL  And  in  Manhattan,  Brooks 
Brothers  clothiers  have  become  Canadian. 

TROtTBUNG  issnas 

As  foreign  ownership  of  American  assets 
burgeons,  vexing  questions  are  coming  to 
the  fore.  Is  the  foreign  flood  of  investments 
too  much  of  a  good  thing?  Is  the  United 
States  giving  up  Its  technological  edge  and 
growing  too  dependent  on  foreign  technolo- 
gy? What  does  it  mean  for  our  competitive- 
ness in  world  markets?  And.  most  Impor- 
tant, are  we  Jeopardizing  our  national  secu- 
rity? 

That  last  question  took  on  new  urgency 
when  opposition  from  Commerce  Secretary 
Malcolm  Baldrige  and  Defense  Department 
officials  caused  Japan's  Fujitsu.  Ltd..  to 
cancel  Its  $200  million  bid  to  buy  80  percent 
of  Fairchild  Semiconductor  Corporation,  a 
major  producer  of  computer  chips  in  Cali- 
fornia's Silicon  Valley.  At  Issue  was  whether 
the  sale  would  encourage  Japanese  domina- 
tion of  the  financially  embattled  and  strate- 
gically Important  domestic  semiconductor 
Industry. 

Such  uneasiness  isn't  likely  to  deter  most 
foreign  investors.  Already,  foreigners  own 
some  $1.3  trillion  of  American  assets— 
almost  one  sixth  of  those  holdings  in  indus- 
try, real  estate  and  banks  and  the  rest  in 
stocks,  bonds  and  savings.  Last  year.  260 
American  corporations  were  taken  over  by 
foreign  interests,  reports  W.  T.  Grimm  & 
Company,  a  Chicago-based  merger  consult- 
ing firm— the  most  since  it  began  monitor- 
ing such  activity  in  1972.  Experts  predict 
Japan  alone  will  Increase  Its  stateside  hold- 
ings an  average  of  10  percent  a  year 
through  at  least  the  end  of  the  century. 
Says  Bruce  Babbitt,  the  former  Arizona  gov- 
ernor who  Is  now  Democratic  presidential 
contender  "We're  witnessing  the  greatest 
debt-for-equity  swap  of  all  time— our  trade 
deficit  for  American  assets." 

Not  only  have  foreigners  been  given  tre- 
mendous purchasing  power  by  the  weak 
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dollar,  but  they  also  covet  America  as  the 
largest  stable  market  in  the  world.  They 
like  Its  sound  fundamentals— a  growing 
economy,  a  spendthrift  American  consumer 
and  a  rising  number  of  Jobholders.  The  U.S. 
looks  doubly  good  because  many  of  the  for- 
eigners' traditional  markets  do  not  present 
enough  opportunity  nowadays.  "Many  zones 
considered  worthy  of  investment  15  or  20 
years  ago— for  example,  Latin  America, 
Africa  or  even  Eastern  Ehirope— are  no 
longer  workable  today,  "notes  a  Paris 
banker. 

Until  now,  few  of  the  deals  foreigners 
hav>  closed  in  America  have  carried  the  ac- 
rimonious overtones  of  the  Fairchild-Fu- 
Jltsu  case.  In  many  cases,  the  influx  of  new 
foreign  Investment  has  had  an  Immediate 
payoff:  Foreign  investors  have  provided  an 
estimated  3  million  Jobs  paying  more  than 
$75  billion  a  year  in  wages  and  benefits. 

Companies  that  have  been  bought  by  for- 
eigners often  have  profited  from  new  man- 
agement and  manufacturing  techniques 
brought  from  overseas.  By  one  rough  meas- 
ure of  productivity,  sales  by  foreign-owned 
factories  averaged  $131,430  per  worker  in 
1984,  in  comparison  with  $118,846  for  do- 
mestic manufacturers.  Ajgues  Douglas 
Lament,  a  professor  of  management  at 
Northwestern  University's  Kellogg  Gradu- 
ate School  of  Management:  "You  have  to 
think  of  foreign-owned  firms  as  immigrants 
coming  to  the  United  States.  They  bring 
skills  to  bear  upon  the  American  economy, 
and  eventually  they  become  citizens."  Adds 
Martin  Taylor  of  Hanson  Trust,  a  British 
conglomerate:  "Americans  see  this  Invest- 
ment as  positive.  They  see  It  as  a  commit- 
ment to  the  future  of  their  country." 

Building  a  new  foreign-owned  plant  in  a 
cornfield  also  does  less  damage  to  America's 
$170  billion-a-year  mechandise-trade  deficit 
than  does  letting  a  raft  of  cheaper-priced 
imports  deal  lethal  blows  to  a  domestic  In- 
dusty.  "I  assume  the  Japanese  will  build 
automobiles,"  says  Senator  John  Danforth 
"That  being  the  case,  I'd  rather  they  made 
them  In  America  than  elsewhere." 

The  Japanese,  in  particular,  have  stepped 
up  plans  to  set  up  shop  in  the  United  States. 
Already,  435  U.S.  manufactureres  are 
wholly  or  partly  owned  by  the  Japanese,  a 
doubling  from  1980.  Seven  auto-assembly 
plants  will  be  Japanese  run  by  1990,  while 
more  parts  that  go  Into  those  cars  will  be 
produced  stateside.  Honda,  for  Instance,  will 
produce  transmissions  and  other  parts  In  a 
$450  million  facility  in  Anna,  Ohio,  instead 
of  importing  them  from  Japan.  If  the  yen 
stays  strong  against  the  dollar,  analysts  pre- 
dict that  Honda  may  Increase  the  number  of 
cars  it  already  has  begun  to  export  from  the 
United  States  to  places  such  as  Taiwan. 
WTiere  the  money  goes 

[Foreign  assets  in  United  States— in  billions 
of  dollars] 
Portfolio  investment 876.9 


Bank  deposits,  other  assets 380.5 

U.S.  Government  securities 227.6 

Stocks,  corporate  and  other  lx>nds 207.8 

Miscellaneous 61.0 


Direct  Investment 183.0 


Manufacturing 

Petroleum 

Wholesaling 

Real  estate 

Rfn^lny 

Insurance 

Miscellaneous  industries . 


60.8 
28.1 
27.5 
18.6 
11.5 
11.1 
9.'9 


[Foreign  assets  in  United  States— in  biUlons 
of  dollars] — Continued 

Retailing 6.7 

Nonbank  finance 4.7 

Mining 4.1 

Note.— FlKures  ue  year's  end.  1085. 

USN&WR— Buic  data,  U.S  Department  of  Com- 
merce. 

MAMAGCKKirr  FROM  ABROAD 

The  foreign  onslaught  has  been  acceler- 
ated by  the  takeover  binge.  Overseas  direct 
Investors— most  notably  the  British,  Canadi- 
ans and  West  Germans— pumped  $17.6  bil- 
lion Into  the  American  economy  in  1985  by 
acquiring  more  than  200  U.S.  businesses. 

American  companies  often  prefer  foreign 
buyouts  to  a  takeover  by  another  domestic 
company.  The  Anglo-Dutch  Unilever  came 
froward  as  a  friendly  suitor  last  year  when 
Chesebrough-Pond's  was  being  pursued  by 
American  Brands,  Inc.,  and  the  $3.1  billion 
offer  was  gladly  accepted.  More-stable  man- 
agement from  abroad  is  often  an  attraction, 
says  Charles  Brown,  an  investment  analyst 
at  the  British  brokerage  house  Hoare 
Govett.  After  Electrolux,  the  Swedish  appli- 
ance maker,  bought  White  Consolidated  In- 
dustries, the  third-largest  appliance  maker 
in  the  U.S.,  for  $742.7  million.  White's 
American  management  conceded  that  the 
two  companies  were  well  suited  to  each 
other. 

Besides  opening  new  manufacturing  facili- 
ties and  buying  American  companies,  for- 
eign investors  have  made  themselves  almost 
indispensable  to  America's  economic  health 
by  providing  the  necessary  capital  to  fi- 
nance escalating  trade  and  budget  deficits 
as  well  as  an  expanding  economy.  Rewarded 
by  real  Interest  rates  that  outstrip  returns 
in  their  own  countries,  foreigners  have 
parked  an  impressive  $1.1  trillion  in  U.S. 
bank  deposits,  corporate  stocks  and  bonds. 
Treasury  securities  and  other  financial 
assets,  up  from  only  $232.8  billion  in  1976. 

The  result  has  been  a  closer  knitting  of 
many  of  the  economies  of  Western  industri- 
alized nations  to  the  economic  future  of  the 
United  States.  Suddenly,  the  fate  of  the 
American  economy  Is  hitting  closer  to 
home— and  home  is  Paris,  Tokyo  or  Bonn. 
Shlgeru  Kobayashi,  president  of  Shuwa 
Corporation.  Japan's  fourth  largest  real 
estate  development  company,  compares  the 
U.S.-Japanese  economic  relationship  to 
tarako,  a  popular  Japanese  food  much  like 
shad  roe:  It  comes  in  pairs  and  is  insepara- 
bly linked.  Shuwa  now  owns  $1.54  billion 
worth  of  choice  American  real  estate.  In- 
cluding the  ARCO  twin  towers  In  Los  Ange- 
les, the  American  Broadcasting  Company's 
Manhattan  headquarters  and  Boston's 
Paine  Webber  building. 

OPEIf-DOOR  POUCY 

Many  Americans  are  glad  to  keep  the  door 
wide  open  to  foreign  Investment,  expecting 
that  foreign  ownership  will  represent  a 
long-term  conunitment  by  goveriunents 
abroad  to  help  improve  the  U.S.  economy 
and  give  the  U.S.  additional  clout  in  putting 
together  a  new  economic  world  order.  "As 
foreigners  acquire  a  bigger  and  bigger  in- 
vestment in  American  success,  they  limit 
their  ability  to  act,"  argues  former  National 
Security  Adviser  Zbigniew  Brzezinski. 
Who's  buying 

[Total  direct  investments  in  United  States— 
in  billions  of  dollars] 

Britain: 

1980 14.1 

1985 43.8 


[Total  direct  investments  in  United  States— 

in  blUions  of  dollars]— Continued 
Netherlands: 

1980 i».i 

1985 $8.1 

Japan: 

1980 4.7 

1985 19.1 

Canada: 

1980 12  2 

1985 16.7 

West  Germany: 

1980 7.8 

1985 14.4 

Switzerland: 

1980 „ 5.1 

1985 „ 11.0 

Netherlands  Antilles: 

1980 6.7 

1985 10.6 

France: 

1980 3  7 

1985 6.3 

Sweden: 

1980 „ 1.7 

1985 2.4 

Belgium: 

1980 1.6 

1985 2.3 

Note.— Pigures  are  year's  end. 
USN&WR— Basic  data;  TI.S.  Department  of  Com- 
merce. 

But  others  fear  the  opposite  effect:  Too 
strong  a  voice  for  outsides  in  America's  eco- 
nomic destiny.  Especially  worrisome  is 
America's  dependence  on  foreign  capital  to 
finance  its  free-spending  lifestyle.  The  UJS. 
has,  for  the  first  time  since  1919,  taken  on 
the  mantle  of  the  world's  largest  debtor. 
Private  foreign  creditors  now  hold  16.5  per- 
cent of  the  $1.6  trillion  in  federal  debt  out- 
standing plus  about  $160  billion  in  corporate 
debt.  Says  Duane  Hansen,  managing  direc- 
tor of  Arthur  Andersen  &  Company's  world- 
wide financial -services  group:  "Most  Ameri 
cans  would  prefer  to  be  the  ones  dominating 
capital  markets  and  the  industrial-commer- 
cial world." 

An  attendant  fear  Is  that  foreign  investors 
have  become  so  essential  to  the  smooth  op- 
eration of  the  American  economy  that  any 
abrupt  shifts  on  their  part  could  bring  disas- 
ter. One  concern  is  that  Washington  would 
not  be  able  to  finance  its  debts  without  sky- 
rocketing Interest  rates  if  major  foreign  In- 
vestors began  selling  off  their  U.S.  govern- 
ment securities.  Says  Senator  Lloyd  Bentaen 
"These  folks  don't  have  a  Marshall  Plan  in 
mind.  They  expect  to  be  paid  back  with  in- 
terest." 

Pat  Choate,  author  of  The  High-Flex  So- 
ciety and  an  economist  at  TRW,  Inc.,  argues 
that  the  Jobs  brought  by  direct  foreign  in- 
vestment are  not  payment  enough  for  the 
benefits  of  Investment  that  non-Americans 
enjoy  in  this  country.  He  points  out  that 
jobs  created  In  Japanese-run  manufacturing 
faculties  are  of  a  simple  "screwdriver"  varie- 
ty that,  on  balance,  short-changes  America 
of  new  Jobs  that  are  higher  paid,  skilled  or 
professional  In  nature.  Choate  expects  that 
as  the  Japanese  penetrate  many  Industries 
In  the  U.S..  "they  will  be  In  a  position  to 
dominate  our  economy  In  every  area  that 
matters  by  the  mid- 19908.  Tou  ain't  seen 
nothing  yet." 

Others  think  America  should  be  piclder 
about  the  iLind  of  foreign  investment  it  wel- 
comes. "If  a  foreign  group  comes  here  and 
puts  In  a  new  plant,  that's  fine,"  says  Repre- 
sentative John  Bryant.  "But  if  they  buy  a 
bank,  farm,  or  manufacturing  facility,  that's 
another  thing."  Bryant  criticizes  the  gov- 
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Bt  u  bcliic  too  nonehalant  about 
the  ownenhlp  and  extent  of  f  or- 
;  and  ia  miahtnc  for  tlchter  re- 
I  for  f orelcn  Inveaton. 
Ultimately,  tbe  eotniiiitinent  that  foreign- 
en  make  to  the  U&  market  will  be  meas- 
ured in  whether  proftta  are  plowed  back 
Into  the  V&.  or  returned  to  the  hwne  office. 
Bat  AmertauM  who  are  aampllng  miahi  in 
the  hmdiraom  and  nvorinc  the  econ<»nic 
ahot  in  the  ana  that  foreign  inyeetment 
brtaiff  rarely  dwell  on  the  long-term  impll- 
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In  fact,  many  states  and  cities  can't  get 
•«»«"g*«  new  fordgn  investment  and  will  go 
to  exUemes  tu  attract  it.  Take  the  city  of 
Tezaifeana.  ptvKilation  55.000.  which  strad- 
dles the  Texas-Arkansas  border.  It  is  so 
eager  to  woo  Japanese  manufacturers  that  a 
aeotc  of  clTlc  leaders  are  studying  Japanese 
tn  niilit  s^mmL  As  feed-grain-and-cotton 
farmer  Ijmn  Lowe,  chairman  of  the  Texar- 
kana  Chamber  of  Commerce,  puts  It: 
"There  are  golden  plums  out  there,  and  we 
hope  to  get  some  of  them."* 


VIOLENCE  AGAINST  HOUSES  OF 
RELIGION 

•  Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleued  to  be  a  OMponsor  of  S.  794.  I 
ecnnmend  my  colleague,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Ohio.  Mr.  Metz- 
Bmauit.  for  introducing  this  legisla- 
tion. 

The  gaps  in  currait  Federal  law  re- 
garding the  penietration  of  religious 
violence  need  to  be  filled.  In  recent 
years,  there  have  been  increasing  re- 
ports from  many  regions  of  the  coun- 
try of  violence  directed  against  houses 
of  religion.  These  reports  have  includ- 
ed incidents  of  bombing,  arson,  vandal- 
ism, and  defaoonent  of  religious  build- 
ings by  the  painting  of  swastikas  and 
other  hate  sjrmbols.  Although  most  of 
such  religiously  motivated  hate  crimes 
have  been  anti-Semitic  and  directed 
against  synagogues,  the  problem  is  by 


no  means  limited  to  those  of  the 
Jewish  faith.  Protestant  and  Catholic 
churches  have  also  been  the  target  of 
such  attacks.  Some  of  these  incidents 
have  been  the  work  of  organized  hate 
groups  whose  perverse  theories  at- 
tempt to  make  scapegoats  of  certain 
religious  groups.  While  the  States 
have  the  primary  resonsibillty  for  law 
enforcement  with  regard  to  such  mat- 
ters, the  Federal  Government  also  has 
a  responsibility.  But  unfortunately, 
where  organized  hate  groups  have  ex- 
tended their  operations  across  State 
lines.  Federal  authorities  have  been 
able  to  nespond  only  in  limited  circum- 
stances. This  bill  wiU  expand  those  cir- 
ciunstances  so  there  can  be  a  more  ef- 
fective Federal  response. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  this  leg- 
islation does  not  preempt  the  author- 
ity of  State  and  local  law  enforcement 
in  this  area.  It  is  intended  merely  to 
supplement  that  authority  when  spe- 
cific Jurisdictional  requirements  are 
met. 

This  year  marks  the  200th  anniver- 
sary of  the  U.S.  Constitution.  There 
are  few  more  cherished  freedoms  pro- 
tected by  our  Constitution  than  the 
first  amendment  right  to  worship 
where  one  pleases.  Unlike  totalitarian 
Communist  regimes,  this  right  is  not 
merely  stated  in  theory  in  our  funda- 
mental law;  it  is  honored  in  practice. 
Thus,  I  think  it  most  appropriate  that 
the  Federal  executive  be  given  effec- 
tive means  to  protect  the  right  to  reli- 
gious freedom  when  groups  or  individ- 
uals attempt  to  interfere  with  that 
right  through  force  or  violence.  This 
bill  represents  a  strong  statement  that 
Americans  are  united  in  their  commit- 
ment to  religious  tolerance  and  in  op- 
position to  those  who  threaten  it.« 


KEITH  BRAUN,  A  DIVIDED 
SPOUSE 

•  Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  the  case  of  Keith  Braun,  a 
divided  spouse.  As  I  have  stated  before 
on  the  Senate  floor,  Keith  Braim  has 
been  watting  for  more  than  2  years  for 
his  Soviet  bride,  Svetlana,  to  join  him 
in  Southfield,  MI.  Svetlana  Braim,  of 
Moscow,  has  been  refused  an  exit  visa 
five  times. 

On  January  4,  1987,  Keith  met  with 
the  Deputy  Director  of  the  Consular 
Administration  of  the  Soviet  Foreign 
Ministry,  who  promised  Keith  that  he 
would  receive  an  answer  about  his 
wife's  exit  visa  soon  after  January  10, 
1987.    The   Deputy   Director   implied 


that  the  answer  would  be  a  positive 
one.  It  is  rayt  March  26,  and  Keith  has 
heard  nothing. 

The  buildfeig  of  trust  between  our 
two  countries  is  essential.  In  good 
faith,  Keith  trusted  what  was  told  him 
by  the  Soviet  official.  On  Sunday, 
March  29,  Keith  is  meeting  with  this 
same  official  in  Washington.  It  is  my 
sincere  hope  that  he  will  keep  his 
word,  and  h&ve  an  answer  for  Keith 
Braun.« 


ORDERS  FOR  TOMORROW 

RXCXSS  USTIL  TOHOBROW  AT  9  K.U. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today,  it 
stand  in  recess  until  the  hour  of  9  a.m. 
tomorrow.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

ORDER  DKSIGNATIKG  A  FKRIOD  rOR  XORmKG 
BUSimSS 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  after  the  two 
leaders  are  recognized  on  tomorrow 
under  the  standing  order,  there  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  morning 
business,  not  to  extend  beyond  the 
hour  of  9:30  fLm.,  and  that  Senators  be 
permitted  to  speak  during  that  period 
for  not  to  exceed  5  minutes  each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 


SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  78— 
INDEFTNITELY  POSTPONED 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
this  request  has  been  cleared  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle. 

Mr.  DOLE.  It  has  been  cleared. 

Mr.  BYRDL  I  thank  the  Republican 
leader. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Calendar  Order  No.  64, 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  78,  be  indefi- 
nitely postponed. 

The  PRESMDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECESS  UNTIL  TOMORROW  AT  9 
A.M. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  if  there 
be  no  f lusher  business  to  come  before 
the  Senate,  I  move,  in  accordance  with 
the  order  previously  entered,  that  the 
Senate  stand  in  recess  untU  the  hour 
of  9  a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the 
Senate,  at  T:05  p.m.,  recessed  until 
Friday,  Mardh  27,  1987,  at  9  a.m. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 
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LEGISLATION  TO  FURTHER 
ASSIST  FOOD  STAMP  RECIPI- 
ENTS 


HON.  TED  WHSS 

or  ITEW  YORK 
IN  THX  HOUSE  OF  RZPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  26,  1987 

Mr.  WEISS.  IMr.  Speaker,  during  the  99th 
Congress  important  changes  were  made  in 
the  Food  Stamp  Program  to  help  recipients 
with  high  shelter  arxj  dependent  care  costs 
meet  those  costs  and  maintain  adequate  food 
stamp  benefits.  Today  I  am  introducing  legis- 
lation to  furttier  assist  food  stamp  recipients 
achieve  these  goals  by  lr>creasing  the  allow- 
able deduction  for  dependent  care  costs. 

In  the  98th  Congress  and  again  at  ttie  be- 
ginning of  the  99th  Congress,  I  introduced  leg- 
islation to  amend  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1977 
to  separat(B  tfie  excess  shelter  and  dependent 
care  deduction — then  set  at  $134  a  montfi — 
arxi  set  individual  limits  for  each  kirKi  of  ex- 
pense. I  was  pleased  tfiat  the  substance  of 
this  proposal  was  included  in  the  Food  Securi- 
ty Act  of  1985. 

The  Food  Security  Act  separated  the  two 
deducttons,  setting  the  per  househoM  depend- 
ent care  deduction  at  $160  per  rrwnth,  equal 
with  my  proposal,  and  the  excess  shelter  de- 
duction at  $149  per  month — effective  Octotier 
1,  1986— well  bek)w  the  $175  deduction  al- 
lowed under  my  proposal.  The  Urgent  Relief 
for  the  Homeless  Act,  which  was  recently  ap- 
proved by  this  body,  raises  tfie  excess  shelter 
deduction  cap  to  $168  a  month,  a  slightly 
more  realistic  level  for  food  stamp  recipients 
facing  unusually  high  housing  costs.  Our  col- 
leagues in  ttie  Senate  have  announced  their 
intention  to  act  on  this  measure  very  soon. 

The  dependent  care  deduction  was  set  at 
$160  in  order  to  t>e  consistent  with  the  deduc- 
tion alk>wed  under  the  M  for  Families  with 
Dependent  Children  [AFDC]  Program.  One 
key  difference,  however,  remains  between  tfie 
two  deductions:  under  AFDC  the  deduction 
may  be  taken  per  dependent,  while  the  food 
stamp  deduction  is  for  the  entire  household. 
The  legislation  I  am  introducing  today  would 
eliminate  this  inequality  by  alknving  food 
stamp  recipients  to  deduct  up  to  $160  for  tf>e 
care  of  each  dependent 

The  need  for  increased  availability  of  de- 
pendable and  affordable  dependent  care  ben- 
efits is  evident  in  all  sectors  of  society.  More 
than  one-half  of  mothers  with  children  young- 
er than  3  now  wori^.  For  women  with  pre- 
school and  school-age  chiMren  the  percent- 
age is  even  higher.  Because  the  work  day  ex- 
tends beyond  the  school  day,  care  is  needed 
not  only  for  very  young  children,  t>ut  for 
school-aged  chikiren  as  well. 

For  knv-income  and  unemployed  adults,  de- 
pendent care  assistarK:e  is  an  imperative.  It  is 
essential  in  order  for  k)w-irKome  families  to 
be  able  to  work  or  participate  in  emptoyment 
training  programs— required  of  most  adults  re- 


ceiving food  stamps.  Wrttxxjt  access  to  afford- 
able arxi  adequate  dependent  care,  parents 
are  forced  to  ctxxjse  between  staying  home 
with  their  chikiren — wtvch  is  allowed  for  adutts 
caring  for  very  young  children  or  ttw  disat>ied, 
and  wtien  care  for  oWer  chikiren  is  urK)btaina- 
ble — or  leaving  their  chikiren  in  inadequate 
care  or  ak>ne.  Because  adults  staying  at  home 
miss  job  and  tinning  opportunities  and  risk 
even  longer  term  dependency,  neitfier  of  the 
options  is  desirable.  It  must  also  be  pointed 
out  tfiat  the  well-being  of  those  in  day  care 
clearly  depends  upon  tfte  adequacy  of  that 
care.  DeperxJent  c&'s  provides  a  critical  first 
step  toward  self-suffKierKy  for  low-income 
families. 

The  cost  of  this  care,  however,  can  repre- 
sent a  sutjstantial  portion  of  a  family's  txjdget, 
particularty  for  k>w-income  families  or  famiHe; 
with  large  numbers  of  children.  Average 
annual  chiki  care  costs  range  from  $2,000  to 
more  than  $6,500 — costs  that  can  be  prohibi- 
tive for  low-income  families. 

The  deper>dent  care  deductkxi  was  created 
to  altow  unemployed  and  working-poor  adults 
wtK>  receive  food  stamps  to  work  tiy  financing 
part  of  their  day  care  costs.  FurtfiernKxe,  this 
deduction  helps  to  offset  major  reductions  in 
Titie  XX  funds  for  subskiized  child  care  serv- 
k^es  for  tfie  poor. 

The  cfrange  tfiat  I  am  proposing  today  is  a 
small,  but  important,  one.  Because  the  deduc- 
tion can  only  t>e  taken  by  families  able  to 
afford  out-of-pocket  dependent  care  costs,  an 
unoffrcial  estimate  by  ttie  CBO  predk:ts  ttut 
increasing  ttie  deduction  would  Initially  affect 
10,000  food  stamp  households  at  a  cost  of  $5 
miilk>n.  As  increasing  numtwrs  of  food  stamp 
recipients  move  Into  training  programs  and 
jobs,  many  more  households  will  be  abte  to 
t}enefit  from  ttie  dependent  care  deduction. 
Assured  tfiat  ttieir  dependent  care  needs  can 
be  addressed,  tfie  transition  will  undoubtedly 
be  an  easier  one,  and  the  successes  will  be 
much  more  far  reaching. 

Unfortunately,  this  benefit  will  only  help 
those  eligit>le  families  still  receiving  food 
stamps.  Funding  for  this  program  was  cut  $6.8 
t}illk)n  from  fiscal  year  1982  through  fiscal 
year  1985,  pushing  several  hundred  tt>ousand 
recipients  off  ttie  program.  In  fact  food 
stamps  are  failing  to  reach  millbns  of  poor 
Americans.  The  growth  rate  in  ttie  populatxHi 
of  poor  chikiren  between  1978  and  1982  was 
almost  four  times  ttiat  of  ttie  numt)er  of  chiki 
recipients  of  food  stamps  in  a  representative 
month.  And,  according  to  ttie  USDA,  in  1985, 
41.7  percent  of  eligible  low-income  persons 
were  not  being  served  by  the  Food  Stamp 
Program. 

Extensive  reform  is  needed  in  ttie  areas  of 
dependent  care,  nutrition  and  housing  assist- 
ance. I  feel  ttiat  ttie  legislation  I  am  proposing 
today  is  a  responsibie  and  necessary  action  to 
akJ  an  important  segment  of  ttiose  in  need. 


H.R.  1843 


Be  it  enacts  by  the  Senate  and  Hotue  oj 
Representatives  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION    1.   INCR£ASE   IN   DEPENDENT  CARE  DK. 
DUCnON. 

Clause  (1)  of  the  4th  sentence  of  section 
5<e)  of  the  Pood  Stamp  Act  of  1»77  (7  VJS.C. 
2014(e))  is  amended  by  InserUnK  "per  de- 
pendent" after  "$160  a  month". 

SEC.  r  EFFECTIVE  DATE:  APPUCATION  OF  AMEND- 
MENT. 

(a)  EjTBcnvs  Data.— TTie  amendment 
made  by  section  1  shall  take  effect  on  Octo- 
ber 1.  1987. 

(b)  APPUCATION      OF      AMKIfDMBfT.— The 

amendment  made  by  section  1  shall  not 
apply  with  respect  to  any  allotments  issued 
to  households  liefore  the  effective  date  of 
such  amendment. 


BYELORUSSIAN  INDEPENDENCE 
DAY 


HON.  JAMES  A.  TRAnCANT,  JR. 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  26,  1987 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
would  like  to  join  my  colleagues  in  paying  trib- 
ute to  ttie  69th  anniversary  of  ttie  declaratkm 
of  Independence  of  ttie  Byekxussian  Demo- 
cratic Reputilk;  and  ttie  Byekxussian  peopie, 
wtio  continue  to  struggle  against  Soviet-im- 
posed Communist  tyranny. 

The  history  of  this  Slavk:  nation  is  one  higtv 
lighted  by  unquestionatiie  struggle  and  tiard- 
ship  resulting  from  Byekxussia's  effort  to  es- 
tablish an  indivklual  and  klentifiatile  cutture. 
Following  a  brief  period  of  democracy  begin- 
ning in  1918,  Byekxussia  was  forced  to 
sutMTiit  to  ttie  imposition  of  Stalin's  Communist 
dk:tatorship.  This  tyrannk»l  regime  created 
strife  within  the  Byelorussian  natkm,  but  it  also 
gave  birth  to  a  resistance  movement  eager  to 
repel  the  regime.  As  a  result  Byekirussians  to 
this  day  continue  their  stitjggle  to  establish  an 
educational  and  cultural  value  system  distinct 
from  its  Russian  oppressors. 

One  key  area  in  whk:h  this  indivkluality  re- 
mains unrecognized  is  language,  as  evkjenced 
in  one  instance  t>y  the  Vone  of  America's  re- 
fusal to  broadcast  workj  news  reports  to 
Byelorussia  in  its  native  tongue.  Some  argue 
ttiat  Russian  Is  easily  understood  t>y  Byekxus- 
sians  and  ttiat  a  need  for  a  txoadcast  in  ttie 
Byelorussian  native  tongue  is  unnecessary. 
But  ttie  fact  ttiat  neightxxing  Soviet  reupbiics 
do  receive  Indivklual  tiroadcasts,  in  addition  to 
ttie  fact  that  Byelorussian  is  one  of  ttiree  rec- 
ognized Slavk:  tongues,  makes  dear  to  me 
ttiat  a  right  to  informatk>n  is  being  vkiiated. 

As  Americans,  we  recognize  and  enjoy  ttie 
benefits  of  living  in  a  cutturally  diverse  natnn. 
We  encourage  a  "melting  pot"  of  beliefs  and 
traditions.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  am  here 
today  to  express  my  feelings  on  betiatf  of  both 
Byekxussians   and   American-txyn   Byetorus- 


•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifles  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 
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m  Vwy  oonHmw  to  MtaWah  in  the 
mMi  of  Aimricm  and  RuHians  the  impor- 
IHIM  of  an  IndMdMt  naion-claie  idanMy. 
TlM  nMV  SowM  ptugiam  of  "gfnnosf'^-apen- 
MM— li^il  now  MliUahw  ■  fldwr  of  Igftt  in 
wtat  his  bMn  ragirdwl  m  ttw  "dmli  aide"  of 
InlDlannDeu  wal  much  oraaraBS  rntnainii  to  t>e 
on  behalf  of  Ma  new  pcicy.  Me  must 
iMihaf  Ma  "sNanoat'  ypproech  is 
•  alon  of  tnie  admMakaliwe  change  wiMn  ttw 
SowM  Unlofu  Of  meraly  a  dewar  profiagenda 
ploy.  If  America  can  racogniie  ttta  Byeionjs- 
rian  langume  and  oommunicata  with  the  10 
mMon  paople  in  that  nation,  than  perhaps  we 
can  feialH  aome  of  our  American  "open" 
idaaia  and  anoouraoe  Itie  growth  of  Byolorus- 
Man  paBnaam.  paracuwriy  n  m  corrNnemo- 
ralN*  year  of  our  Conaliluion  it  seems  apfxo- 
priato  HMt  we  make  an  ellort  to  acfcoowiedyo 
captive  naMona  auch  aa  DyeJOfiiHiio  which 
h&m  been  forced  to  eodst  in  the  shadow  of 
Communiat  rule. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  wiah  to  join  the  Byelorussian- 
Amarlcan  Aaaocialion  in  Us  cetahration  of  the 
Byeloruasian  Oamocntic  Rafjubic's  69th  year 
of  indapandenoe  and  wouM  Hie  to  reiterate 
the  need  for  American  support  of  Byelorussia 
aa  a  nation  dMinclive  in  language,  culture, 
and  tradMofL  Wa  muat  not  only  demunce  the 
oppiaaaive  rnadwds  practiced  by  the  Soviet 
GowemnwrM  in  suppressing  Byelorussia,  txit 
wa  muat  alao  apeak  out  on  behalf  of  Byeionis- 
I  aa  tlwy  contirvje  ttteir  quest  for  freedom. 


A  CONVERSATION  WITH 
ARMANDO  VALLADARES 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  UGOMARSINO 

OrCALIFIMWIA 
III  THC  HOUSE  OF  UPRSSDITATIVES 

Thundav.  March  26. 1987 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  Cuban 
poet  and  dhsMent  Armando  Valladares  wrote 
a  book  anMHed  "Against  AN  Hope"  whKh  was 
publahad  last  year.  The  book  recounts  the  in- 
tlgnMiB  suffered  by  poWicai  prisoners  in  Cuba 
and  muat  be  ooriaktered  a  frightening  indict- 
ment  of  the  Communist  regime  in  Cut»,  since 
it  ia  baaed  on  ttw  22  years  of  imprisonment 
which  Valadares  himself  suffered  at  the 
hands  of  Cuban  Presklent  Fidel  Castro. 

Lata  last  year,  the  Lxm  Angeles  Times  mag- 
azine pubished  an  interview  with  Valladares.  I 
recommend  it  as  a  good  introduction  to  the 
book  "Agamat  All  Hope"  and  I  urge  you  to 
read  both. 

A  OuHfiasATioii  With  AaiiAinx)  Valladarks 
(By  David  DeVoas) 

Q:  How  many  political  prisoners  are  there 
in  Cuba  today? 

A:  There  are  two  groups  of  political  prls- 
oneis.  Those  who  reject  political  rehablliU- 
tlon  and  suffer  tOTture  as  the  result  niunl>er 
about  13S.  In  addition,  there  are  Iwtween 
1S.0OO  and  14.000  polltiGal  prisoners  who  are 
in  rehatoOltatian  procmns  and  are  working 
on  re-education  fanna. 

Q:  What  Is  life  Uke  for  those  In  the  fir  .4: 
catetery? 

A:  It  is  dlfflcutt  to  say  wlUch  is  the  most 
tenllde  of  the  tortures  employed.  Is  It  more 
lianlUe  to  allow  someoiie  to  die  of  thirst, 
whidi  Is  what  happened  to  former  student 
leader  Pedro  Luis  Boltel.  or  to  mutUate 
aonebody^  hands  with  a  machete,  as  was 
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the  case  with  Eduardo  Capote,  a  teacher 
who  fought  against  [former  dictator  Pul- 
gendol  Batista  but  nevertheless  was  sent  to 
the  Isla  de  Plnos  when  he  disagreed  with 
Castro?  8ome  of  the  worst  torture  occurred 
at  the  Boniato  Prison,  where  biological  ex- 
periments were  conducted  on  prisoners. 

Q:  Tou  describe  different  kinds  of  torture 
In  your  boolc.  For  example,  what  are  drawer 
cells? 

A:  Thsy  are  very  narrow  cells,  about  six 
feet  long,  that  contain  five  or  six  prisoners. 
Prisoners  bad  to  sit  with  their  knees  against 
their  iMdy.  There  was  no  room  to  move; 
prisoners  had  to  urinate  and  defecate  right 
there. 

All  of  the  tortures  had  one  purpose,  which 
was  to  break  the  prisoner's  resistance.  If  a 
prisoner  called  a  political  commissioner  and 
said  he  understood  he  had  been  wrong,  if  he 
denied  his  religious  belief,  saying  they  were 
from  the  otwcure  ages,  and  if  he  admitted 
that  he  now  understood  that  communism 
was  the  solution  to  mankind's  problems  and 
he  wanted  to  have  the  opt>ortunity  to  re- 
enter the  new  communist  society,  then  he 
could  escape  the  cell  and  be  put  in  a  re-edu- 
cation farm.  Then  he  could  see  his  family, 
receive  tnall,  and  the  violence  would  be 
ended  as  far  as  he  was  concerned. 

But  for  many  of  us,  to  accept  these  things, 
to  renounce  onr  ideals,  would  have  tieen 
spiritual  suicide.  This  is  why  many  of  my 
comrades  are  stiU  in  prison  today.  They've 
been  there  for  27,  26,  25  years.  Since  1980 
thejr've  been  In  blackout  cells,  totally  dark. 
They're  nine  feet  long,  these  cells,  and  four 
feet  wide.  On  the  floor  there's  a  hole.  That's 
the  only  sanitary  facility.  The  window  and 
door  are  sealed  with  steel  plates.  On  one  of 
the  plates  there  are  three  small  holes  about 
the  size  of  your  little  finger  that  allow  air, 
but  no  light.  Amnesty  International  says 
men  in  these  cells  have  been  In  prison  for 
an  average  of  22  years.  And  over  this  time 
they've  been  denied  food,  clothing,  clean 
water,  suffered  frequent  beatings  and  all 
types  of  psychological  tortures.  This  is  the 
group  that  I  l>elonged  to. 

Q:  BAaay  people  today  regard  Castro  as  a 
leader  of  the  nonaligned  movement  rather 
than  a  hard-line  Marxist.  He's  often  depict- 
ed as  a  Hemlngway-esque  peasant  hero  who 
plajrs  baseball,  I  assume  you  disagree  with 
this  chancterization. 

A  Castro  is  a  communist  dictator.  All  dic- 
tator should  be  rejected  and  repudiated.  Un- 
fortunately, many  people  have  a  "selective 
sensitivity."  They  are  quick  to  denounce 
crimes  and  tortures  when  they're  committed 
by  men  Uke  Chilean  President  Augusto  Pin- 
ochet but  keep  quiet  when  these  same 
crimes  and  tortures  are  committed  by 
Castro.  They  keep  quiet  because  Castro  is 
such  "a  charming  man."  I  think  this  is  a  dis- 
honest moral  attitude.  Crime  and  torture 
have  to  be  denounced  wherever  they  occur. 
Murders  by  Castro's  police  are  just  as  con- 
temptible as  those  by  Pinochet's  t>olice.  Cas- 
tro's public  image  survives  because  of  this 
selective  sensitivity. 

American  Vice  President  Henry  Wallace 
visited  the  Soviet  Union  during  the  time  of 
Stalin.  When  he  returned  to  the  West,  he 
said  there  were  no  concentration  camps  or 
political  prisoners  in  the  Soviet  Union. 
Stalin  was  a  kind  old  man  who  would  never 
torture  anybody,  Wallace  declared.  It  was 
only  after  Stalin's  death  that  his  crimes- 
acts  more  horrible  than  anything  ever  de- 
nounced by  the  West— finally  were  revealed 
by  Nlkjta  Khrushchev.  The  same  will 
happen  when  Castro  finally  disappears. 

Some  people  actually  justify  Castro's  con- 
centration camps,  tortures  and  executions 
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by  firing  squad  with  the  argument  that  he 
has  built  ho4>ltalB  and  schools,  too.  I  find 
this  argument  abominable.  If  we  accept  this 
argument,  we  must  excuse  Hitler  and  Stalin, 
who  also  bulkl  hospitals  and  schools.  Then 
we  have  to  jiaitlfy  Pinochet,  because  in  the 
last  few  years  he  also  has  built  some  hospi- 
tals and  schools. 

Q:  But  Henty  Wallace  wasn't  morally  dis- 
honest. He  simply  was  deceived.  Your  exam- 
ple, however  does  raise  the  question  of  why 
many  people  tend  to  excuse  abuses  by  lefist 
dictatorships,  yet  denounce  those  by  dicta- 
torships of  the  right. 

A:  I  have  a  theory  alwut  why  there  is  a 
greater  tendency  to  criticize  crimes  and  tor- 
tures if  theyVe  committed  by  the  right.  I 
think  it's  Ixicause  of  a  great  anti-American 
feeling.  If  Castro  had  been  a  dictator  in 
Africa  or  Asia,  he  would  have  disappeared  a 
long  time  ago.  But  his  country  is  90  miles 
from  Florida.  Many  people  sympathize  with 
Castro  becauae  of  his  attitude  of  confronta- 
tion with  the  United  States.  Many  of  the 
people  who  readily  denounce  Soviet  abuses 
sympathize  with  Castro  because  it's  a  way 
of  chaimellng  their  anti-Americanism. 

Castro  has  done  what  many  of  them 
would  have  liked  to  do:  stand  up  to  America. 
That's  why  there's  so  much  sympathy  for 
the  Sandinistas  in  Nicaragua.  What  I  find 
curious  is  that  even  here  In  the  United 
States  there  are  many  Americans  who  are 
anti-American. 

Q:  It's  been  more  than  50  years  since  U.S. 
Marines  occupied  Nicaragua  and  more  than 
a  century  since  U.S.  forces  stormed  Chapul- 
tepec  Castle  in  Mexico  City.  What  accounts 
for  the  lingering  anti-Americanism  through- 
out Latin  America? 

A  For  many  people,  these  events  took 
place  last  week.  Others  have  an  Interest  in 
keeping  latent  anti-Americanism  alive.  In 
Europe,  for  example,  which  is  supposed  to 
have  a  high  intellectual  level,  when  I  speak 
atwut  the  dictatorships  of  Pinochet  and 
Castro,  Journalists  will  say,  "What  alwut 
Reagan?"  and  want  to  include  him  in  that 
group  of  dictators.  Hiere  may  l>e  reasons  to 
disagree  with  Ronald  Reagan,  but  he's  no 
dictator. 

A  few  months  ago  I  was  si>eaking  with  an 
important  Swedish  politician.  He  thought 
Castro  was  very  intelligent  because  back  In 
1980  he  sent  all  the  Marlel  criminals  to  the 
United  States.  I  asked  him  what  his  attitude 
would  l)e  if  [French  President  Francois] 
Mitterrand  cleaned  out  all  his  Jails  and  put 
the  prisoners  on  a  boat  to  Sweden.  Of 
course  he  di4n't  like  that  at  all.  But  he 
thought  what  Castro  did  was  cute. 

Many  people  privately  acknowledge  what 
is  going  on  inside  Cuba  but  won't  admit  so 
publicly  for  fear  it  would  give  a  weapon  to 
the  Americans.  This  is  a  generalized  feellitg 
all  over  the  world. 

Q:  How  do  you  assess  the  human  rights 
situation  In  Latin  America  today? 

A:  I  think  tliere's  been  a  considerable  Im- 
provement throughout  the  continent.  A 
growing  awareness  of  human  rights  is  one 
of  the  elements  that  has  contributed  to 
many  dictatorships  of  the  right  giving  way 
to  democracies.  In  Central  America,  human 
rights  are  constantly  being  violated.  But 
they're  being  violated  by  Iwth  sides,  and 
both  sides  should  l)e  denounced. 

Q:  Do  you  believe  that  a  country  must  be 
held  accountable  for  a  certain  standard  of 
behavior,  no  matter  the  level  of  its  econom- 
ic or  political  orientation? 

A  The  Universal  Declaration  of  Human 
Rights  [adopted  by  the  United  Nations  in 
1948]    guarantees   the   individual   spiritual 
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and  material  freedom  of  each  citizen.  It 
should  apply  to  all  human  beings,  regardless 
of  the  political  or  economic  status  of  their 
country.  Human  rights  organizations  that 
fight  for  this  principle  aimoy  the  govern- 
ments they  criticize,  but  the  fight  must  go 
on  as  long  as  the  abuses  continue. 

Q:  There  have  l>een  allegations  that 
human  rights  groups  in  EH  Salvador  have 
been  infiltrated  by  rebel  sympathizers.  And 
last  year,  the  director  of  the  archbishop's 
legal  affairs  office  said  it  counts  as  innocent 
civilians  all  persons  killed  in  battle  by  gov- 
ermnent  troops.  Have  human  rights  organi- 
zations In  Latin  America  become  platforms 
for  anti-government  propaganda? 

A  Some  have.  This  is  well  known  all  over 
the  world.  Many  of  the  people  who  expose 
human  rights  violations  are  very  subjective. 
It's  foolish  to  insist  that  every  person  kUled 
by  the  army  is  an  Innocent  civilian.  Some  of 
the  civilians  killed  in  El  Salvador  have  been 
secretly  carrying  weapons  or  directly  in- 
volved in  combat.  But  it's  also  true  that 
many  who  have  died  have  been  innocent. 

Q:  How  can  human  rights  be  ensured  in  a 
country  where  terrorism  and  counterinsur- 
gency  are  the  primary  weapons  in  a  political 
struggle? 

A:  Well,  £3  Salvador  has  a  government 
that  has  been  democratically  elected  by  the 
people.  The  rebels  were  given  a  chance  to 
lay  down  their  arms  and  form  a  political 
party.  They  rejected  the  proposal  because 
they  knew  the  majority  of  Salvadorans 
would  not  have  voted  for  them.  They  know 
their  only  path  to  power  is  that  of  violence 
and  terrorism.  In  El  Salvador  those  guerril- 
las who  set  off  bombs  should  be  arrested 
and  taken  to  court.  They  should  not  be  tor- 
tured. 

Q:  Are  there  any  factors  in  Latin  tempera- 
ment or  culture  that  might  explain  the  high 
level  of  violence  occiuring  today? 

A:  I  think  the  great  amount  of  violence  in 
Latin  America  results  from  a  spiritual  crisis. 
This  deficiency  does  not  occur  just  in  the 
Americas:  it's  universal.  As  men  drift  fur- 
ther away  from  God,  they  forget  in  time 
that  they  are  men  and  almost  t>ecome 
l>easts.  A  man  can't  speak  of  charity,  love 
and  spiritual  sensitivity  If  there  is  no  pres- 
ence of  God  within  him. 


CARIBBEAN  COMMUNITY- 
(CARICOM) 


HON.  MERVYN  M.  DYMALLY 

or  cAuroiunA 

IN  THZ  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

TTtursday,  March  26,  1987 

Mr.  DYMALLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  markup 
of  the  [department  of  State  authorizations 
t>efore  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  it 
was  discovered  that  some  memtiers  arxJ  rep- 
resentatives of  the  [Separtment  of  State  were 
not  cognizant  of  the  history  and  role  of  the 
CarilJbean  Community  [CARICOM]. 

I  am,  therefore,  entering  In  the  Congres- 
stONAL  Record,  background  lnformatx>n 
about  CARICOM: 

CaKIBBEAH  COMMUinTT  AHD  COMMON  MaHKKT 

[CARICOM] 

Address:  Bank  of  Guyana  Building.  POB 
10827,  Georgetown.  Guyana. 

Telephone:  02-60281. 

Telex:  2263. 

CARICOM  was  formed  by  the  Treaty  of 
Chaguaramas  in  1973  as  a  movement  toward 
unity  in  the  Caribbean;  it  replaced  the  Car- 
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Ibbean  Free  Trade  Association  (CARIFTA), 
foimded  in  1965. 

Memben 

Antigua  and  Barbuda,  Bahamas.  BartM- 
dos,  Belize.  Dominica,  Grenada.  Guyana.  Ja- 
maica, Montserrat.  Saint  Christopher  and 
Nevis,  Saint  Lucia,  Saint  Vincent  ai>d  the 
Grenadines,  and  Trinidad  and  Tobago. 
Observers 

Dominican  Republic,  Haiti,  and  Suriname. 

ORCAHIZATIOR 

(October  1985) 
Heads  of  Oovemment  conference 

The  Conference  Is  the  final  authority  of 
the  Community  and  determines  policy.  It  is 
responsible  for  the  conclusion  of  treaties  on 
behalf  of  the  Community  and  for  entering 
into  relationships  between  the  Community 
and  international  organizations  and  states. 
The  Conference  is  also  resivnnsible  for 
making  the  financial  arrangements  to  meet 
the  expense  of  the  Community,  but  hss  del- 
egated this  function  to  the  Common  Market 
Council.  Decisions  of  the  Conference  are 
generally  taken  unanimously,  but  in  1984 
the  Conference  instructed  the  Secretariat  to 
examine  the  introduction  of  a  voting  proce- 
dure other  than  by  unanimous  vote. 
Common  Market  Council 

The  principal  organ  of  the  Conunon 
Market,  the  Council  consists  of  a  Minister 
of  Government  designated  by  each  member 
state.  It  is  responsible  for  the  development 
and  smooth  running  of  the  Common 
Market,  and  for  the  settlement  of  any  prob- 
lems arising  out  of  its  functioning.  However, 
the  Conference  may  issue  directives  to  the 
Council.  The  Coimcil  generally  takes  deci- 
sions unanimously. 

Institutions 

There  are  several  institutions  of  the  Car- 
ibbean Community  responsible  for  formu- 
lating policies  and  supervising  co-operation 
in  services  such  as  education,  health,  latmur 
matters  and  foreign  policy.  Each  member 
state  is  represented  on  each  institution  by  a 
Minister  of  Government.  These  institutions 
are  the  Conference  of  Ministers  Responsible 
for  Health  and  the  Standing  Committees  of 
Ministers  Responsible  (respectively)  for 
Education;  Lalwur;  Foreign  Affairs;  Fi- 
nance; Agriculture;  Industry;  Transport; 
Energy,  Mines  and  Natural  Resources;  and 
Science  and  Technology. 

Secretariat 

The  Secretariat  is  organized  into  five  divi- 
sions: Trade  and  Agriculture;  Economics 
and  Industry;  Functioruil  Co-operation; 
General  Services  and  Administration;  Legal. 
At  the  end  of  1083  there  were  159  perma- 
nent staff  and  48  project  staff.  The  func- 
tions of  the  Secretariat  are:  to  service  meet- 
ings of  the  Community  and  of  its  Institu- 
tions of  Committees;  to  take  appropriate 
follow-up  action  on  decisions  made  at  such 
meetings;  to  carry  out  studies  on  questions 
of  economic  and  functional  co-operation  re- 
lating to  the  region  as  a  whole;  to  provide 
services  to  member  states  at  their  request  in 
respect  of  matters  relating  to  the  achieve- 
ment of  the  objectives  of  the  Community. 


ACTTvrms 
Economic  Co-operatiort 

The  Caribbean  Community's  main  field  of 
activity  is  economic  integration  by  means  of 
a  Caribbean  Common  Market  which  re- 
placed the  former  Caribbean  Free  Trade  As- 
sociation (CARIPTA).  However,  the  eco- 
nomic difficulties  of  member  states  have 
hindered  the  development  of  Intra-regional 
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trade,  which  accounted  for  9.3%  of  Inutorts 
In  1981.  falling  to  6%  in  1983.  The  value  of 
Commtmity  trade  fell  by  some  13%  frtim  US 
$55Sm.  in  1982  to  >481m.  in  1083,  and  during 
1984  it  feU  by  a  further  12%.  JanuOca'a  in- 
troduction of  a  "two-tier"  exchange  rate 
(causing  a  temporary  trade  iMycott  by  other 
memt>ers).  Trinidad  and  Tobago's  impoel- 
tion  of  import-licensing  measures,  and  the 
collapse  of  the  Community's  Multilateral 
Clearing  FacUlty  (MCF)  after  it  had  exceed- 
ed iU  credit  limit.  aU  affected  intra-regional 
trade  during  1983.  Another  problem  ia  the 
difficulty  of  applying  the  CARICOM  Rules 
of  Origin  which  attempt  to  verify  that  im- 
ported goods  genuinely  come  from  within 
the  community;  the  garment  industry  is 
particularly  affected  by  Illegal  Imports. 

The  Secretariat  and  the  Carlt>bean  Devel- 
opment Bank  carry  out  research  on  the  t>est 
means  of  facing  economic  difficulties.  Meet- 
ings of  experts  were  held  diuing  1983  to 
review  the  key  components  of  the  regional 
economy  (bauxite,  sugar  and  banana  pro- 
duction, manufacturing  and  tourism).  Meet- 
ings of  the  Chief  Executive  of  commercial 
banks  and  of  central  bank  officials  were  also 
held  with  the  aim  of  strengthening  regional 
co-operation. 

In  July  1984  the  Conference  of  Heads  of 
Government  agreed  to  revive  the  MCF  by 
seeking  external  financing,  and  to  establish 
a  common  external  tariff  on  certain  prod- 
ucts, such  as  steel,  cement  and  fertilizers. 
They  also  issued  the  "Nassau  Understand- 
ing" calling  for  structural  adjustment  in  the 
economies  of  the  region,  including  measures 
to  expand  production  and  reduce  imports. 
The  common  external  tariff  was  to  be  im- 
plemented by  1  January  1985.  but  the  target 
date  was  postponed  until  31  August,  and 
several  members  had  still  not  implemented 
the  measures  by  that  date. 

Industry  and  Energy 

The  CARICOM  industrial  programme 
alms  to  promote  the  development  of  export- 
ing industries  through  an  'Enterprise 
Regime'  (subject  to  ratification  by  member 
governments).  Work  on  an  Investors'  Guide 
for  each  member  state  was  undertaken  in 
1983.  CARICOM's  Export  Promotion 
Project  (financed  by  the  European  Develop- 
ment Fund)  gives  training  and  consultancy 
services  to  regional  manufacturers,  and 
there  is  also  a  trade  information  unit  and  a 
sellers'  and  buyers'  data  bank  at  the  Secre- 
tariat. The  first  regional  manufacturers'  ex- 
hibition (CARIMEX)  was  held  in  1985. 

The  Secretariat  is  active  in  setting  up  a 
National  Standards  Bureau  in  each  member 
country  to  harmonize  technical  standards, 
and  supervises  the  metrication  of  weights 
and  measures:  in  1983  a  metrication  expert 
was  engaged  for  a  year  (through  the  Com- 
monwealth Fund  for  Technical  Co-oper- 
ation) to  provide  technical  assistance  to 
each  member  country  during  conversion  to 
the  metric  system. 

The  CARICOM  Alternative  Energy  Sys- 
tems Project  was  hindered  by  lack  of  funds 
in  1983,  and  proposed  training  activities  had 
to  be  postponed.  Energy  needs  assessment 
reports  and  energy  audits  were,  however, 
completed  for  several  countries. 

Transport 

The  West  Indies  Shipping  Corporation 
(WISCO)  forms  the  official  carrier  In  the 
region,  and  in  1983  a  special  CARICOM 
committee  was  formed  to  encourage  co-oper- 
ation between  WISCO  and  the  national 
shipping  lines.  A  survey  was  carried  out  on 
improving  navigational  aids,  and  training  in 
maritime  safety  was  given,  while  studies  and 
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AgrietUiure 

In  IMS  the  Atrlniltaral  lUitetlnc  Proto- 
eol.  a  medtaniBB  for  promoting  trade  In  as- 
ilciittiiral  pradncta,  waa  ahollahwl  and  alter- 
native airancementa  were  beinc  ouiaidered. 
nw  Bacratariat  alao  worked  on  plans  for  a 
notrttfci  atratecr  the  establish- 
of  a  regknal  infonnatlon  system  on 
■aaea  and  of  a  regional  Aquacul- 
tore  Oentre  (in  collaboratfam  with  the 
FAOK  and  tbe  dereloiKnent  of  the  coconut 
luiiuaUj.  FlBherleB  training  was  alao  provid- 
ed. 

Tbe  Caribbean  Agricnltural  Research  and 
Devdgpmcnt  Institute  (CARDI)  was  found- 
ad  In  1919;  its  work  eoneentratea  on  the 
peaUeana  of  .anaU  farmers  producing  for 
local  oonsumptlan.  for  exanu>le  projects 
aimed  at  increasing  productivity  of  yams 
and  groundnuts.  A  regional  food  and  nutri- 
tlon  atrategy.  appraved  in  1982.  alma  to  im- 
prove standarda  of  nutrition,  increase  pro- 
dacttai  and  wtahtiih  food  reaN-vea.  largely 
ttarooili  tbe  Caribbean  FOod  CorpOTation, 
wUdi  attracts  investments  for  agricultural 
projects  and  food  marketing.  In  1M3  minis- 
ten  of  agrieolture  apiuroved  an  Investment 
prngramme  of  19  projects  to  be  implement- 
ed by  198S. 

MaooMon  and  Health 


With  aariatanry  from  UNESCO  the  Secre- 
tariat provided  woriahopa  on  literacy  teach- 
ing in  1984.  and  prepared  a  constitution  for 
the  Caiflibean  CouncQ  for  Adult  Education. 
It  alao  sponaored  meetings  m  technical  edu- 
catlan.  and  awarded  57  individual  training 
gzanta  in  1983. 

In  1983  the  Secretariat  prepared  plans  of 
action  of  food  safety  and  on  community 
health  education,  and  assumed  responsibil- 
ity for  management  of  tbe  Pan-Caribbean 
diaaater  Preparedneas  and  Prevention 
Project  A  aeriea  of  wnkshops  on  health 
managemmt  was  held  in  five  countries. 

Ataoeiate  InatUutiotu 

Caribbean  Development  Bank:  POB  408. 
^midey.  St.  Micbael.  Barbadoa;  tel.  (809)  42 
811S2:  telex  3387:  f.  19<9  to  stimulate  re- 
gtenal  economic  growth  through  support 
for  agriculture,  industry,  trannport.  tourism 
and  educatlan:  cap.  US  $281.8m.  (Nov.  1983) 
of  which  $57.2m.  is  paid-up.  In  1982  loan  ap- 
I»ovals  from  ordiiMry  capital  were  (29m.. 
from  the  Bank's  ^ledal  Development  Fund 
$9m.  and  from  other  special  funds  $16.6m. 
Memc  CARICOM  states,  plus  Canada.  Co- 
lambia,  Mexico.  Venesuela,  the  United 
Ktatgdom.  Anguilla.  the  British  Virgin  Is- 
landa.  the  Cayman  Islands  and  the  TutIes 
and  Caleoa  Islands.  Pres.  Williaii  I>kiias. 

Organisation  of  Eastern  (Caribbean 
Statea— OEC8:  Bridge  St.  Castries.  Saint 
Lada:  td.  3186;  f.  1981  by  the  seven  sUtes 
whldi  formerly  belonged  to  the  West  Indies 
AsBOriated  Statea  (f .  1986).  Principal  institu- 
tiona  are:  the  Authority  of  Heads  of  Oov- 
emment  (the  supreme  policy-making  body), 
the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  the  Defence 
and  Security  Committee,  and  the  Economic 
Affairs  Committee.  A  treaty  forming  the 
Carfttbean  Development  Bank  wa- 
by  the  seven  members  in  July  1983. 
raiowing  a  military  coup  in  Grenada  in  Oc- 
tober 1983.  the  OBC8  acted  Jointly  in  re- 
questing US  military  aid  to  invade  the 
iaiand.  Mems:  Antigua  and  Bartmda.  Domi- 
nica. Orenada.  IContaerrat.  Saint  Christo- 
pher and  Nevia.  Saint  Lada  and  Saint  Vin- 
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cent  and  the  Orenadines:  assoc.  mem.:  the 
British  Virgin  Islands 

Other  Associate  Institutions  of  CARI- 
COM, in  accordance  with  its  constitution, 
are:  the  Caribl>ean  Examinations  Council, 
the  (Caribbean  Meteorological  Institute,  the 
(Council  of  Legal  Education,  the  West  Indies 
Shipping  Corporation,  the  University  of 
Guyana  and  the  University  of  the  West 
Indies. 


MARYLAND'S  SALUTE  TO 
WOMEN'S  HISTORY  MONTH 


HON.  STENY  H.  HOYER 

OF  MARTUUIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRCSENTATTVSS 

TJiuraday.  March  26,  1987 

Mr.  HOVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
call  to  tt>a  attention  of  my  colleagues  the  his- 
torical and  contemporary  contributions  made 
by  women  in  the  State  of  Maryland.  As  we 
mark  March  1987  as  "Natk>nal  Women's  His- 
tory Month,"  and  "Maryland  Women's  History 
Month,"  it  is  appropriate  to  reflect  on  the  out- 
starxUng  role  played  by  Maryland's  women. 

First  I  wouki  like  to  acknowledge  the  super- 
lative work  of  the  Maryland  State  Department 
of  Educaion  and  the  Maryland  Commissk>n 
for  Wom«n  in  promoting  awareness  among 
Marylarxlars  of  tfie  significant  positk>n  occu- 
pied by  Maryland  women.  For  1987,  these  two 
coordinating  organizatkms  have  adopted  the 
ttieme  of  "Maryland  Women  and  Social 
Reform:  Making  a  Difference." 

In  addilk>n,  tlie  Prince  George's  County 
Commission  for  Women  has  commemorated 
"Maryland  Women's  History  Month"  with  the 
theme  of  'Women:  Making  a  Differerx»."  As 
part  of  its  observance,  in  1986,  ttie  County's 
Commission  for  Women  estaiilished  the 
Gladys  Noon  Spellman  Award  for  excellence 
in  publk:  service.  From  presklent  of  a  l(x»l 
Parents-Teacher  Assodatkin  to  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives,  my  predecessor, 
Gladys  IMoon  Spellman,  successfully  spear- 
heacied  efforts  to  effect  reform  in  all  facets  of 
life  in  Prince  George's  County,  the  State  of 
Maryland,  and  tho  NatkKi.  This  annual  award 
will  serve  as  a  perpetual  commitment  to 
women  who  best  exemplify  achievement  in 
ttieir  cfioaen  fiekl  or  professk>n,  in  servk:e  to 
ttieir  community,  and  in  their  at}ility  to  make  vi- 
sions become  a  reality.  For  1987,  the  recipient 
of  the  Gladys  Noon  Spellman  Award  is  Shirley 
Foster,  the  diviskm  director  for  Income  Main- 
tenance, cf  the  Prirwe  George's  Ccxinty  De- 
partment of  Social  Sennces.  Last  year,  Sylvia 
Reisher,  the  division  director,  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Aging,  won  ttie  award. 

Also,  ttie  five  1987  inductees  of  the  Mary- 
land Women's  Hall  of  Fame  deserve  a  special 
trit>ute  for  tfteir  magnifk»nt  contributkins  and 
work.  This,  the  third  group  of  inductees,  is  cer- 
tainly no  less  prestigk>us  and  accomplished 
than  the  first  two. 

The  newest  additk>ns  are:  Clara  Barton,  a 
nurse  to  the  wounded  and  dying  wearing  Blue 
and  Grey  at  Cedar  Mountain,  Second  Bull 
Run,  Chgntilly,  South  Mountain,  Antietam, 
Frederickgburg,  and  other  Civil  War  battle- 
fiekls,  and  the  fourvler  of  ttie  American  Red 
Cross;  Frances  E.  Watkins  Harper,  an  aboli- 
tkxiist,  poet  and  novelist  wtK>  is  generally 
credited  with  being  the  first  black  woman  to 
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publish  a  short  story  and  one  of  the  fnt  to 
publish  a  novel;  Juanita  Jackson  Mttchell.  the 
first  black  woman  to  practice  law  in  Maryland, 
and  a  woman  whose  dednation  and  commit- 
ment to  civil  riphts  was  demonstrated  by  her 
central  role  in  the  opening  of  public  accom- 
modations throughout  the  State  to  men  and 
women  of  all  races  and  cokirs;  Mary  Shaw 
Short),  a  sciertist  at  Johns  Hopkins  and  ttw 
University  of  Marytand,  wtw  identified  and  iso- 
lated vitamin  B-12;  and  Helen  Brooke  Taus- 
sig, wtx)  after  receiving  a  medical  degree  from 
ttie  Johns  Hopkins  Medical  School,  founded 
the  specialty  of  pediatry  cardtology  and 
became  the  fint  female  to  serve  as  the  presi- 
dent of  tfw  Amencan  Heart  AssociatKtn. 

In  additkin,  I  woukj  like  to  note  with  pride 
and  sorrow  the  tremendous  accomplishments 
and  terrible  kMB  associated  with  two  modenv 
day  praneers,  Christa  McAuliffe  and  Judith 
Resnick.  The  January  1986  exptosion  that  de- 
stroyed the  Chellengef  space  shuttle  claimed 
ttie  lives  of  these  two  women  with  Maryland 
oxinectnns. 

The  National  AeronautKS  and  Space  Ad- 
ministratkjn  selected  Christa  McAuliffe,  a 
social  studies  teacher  at  Ck>ncord  High  School 
in  Concord,  NH,  from  more  than  1 1,000  appli- 
cants to  be  tf)a  first  teacher  to  fly  on  a  space 
shuttle  and  Vnt  first  private  citizen  In  space. 
Mrs.  McAuliffe,  wtw  was  t)om  in  Boston,  re- 
ceived a  master's  degree  in  education  from 
Bowie  State  College  in  Bowie,  MD.  She  held  a 
variety  of  teacfing  assignments,  including  sev- 
eral positions  in  tfie  publk;  sctiools  of  Prince 
George's  County,  MD.  I  wouki  also  like  to 
note  that  her  husband,  Steven,  had  been  a 
law  clerk  in  my  offk».  Her  husband,  her  two 
chikiren,  and,  irxieed,  all  Americans,  will  miss 
this  lovely,  w8rm,  talented,  and  dednated 
teacher  and  woman. 

NASA  chose  Judith  ResnKk  among  the  first 
group  of  femaK  astroriauts,  wtio  were  named 
in  1978.  Serving  on  the  Discovery  shuttle  mis- 
sx>n  in  1984  and  operating  many  of  ttie  scien- 
tifk:  experiments,  Ms.  ResriKk  became  Ameri- 
ca's second  woman,  after  Sally  Rkle,  to  orbit 
the  Earth.  Ms.  Resruck  grew  up  in  Akron,  OH, 
graduated  from  Camegie-Melkin  University, 
and  earned  a  doctcxate  in  electrical  engineer- 
ing from  the  University  of  Maryland.  As  an 
alumnus  of  the  University  of  Marylarxi,  I  am 
partKularty  pro«id  of  the  accomplishments  and 
extraordinary  atoility  of  this  young  woman. 

We  will  truly  miss  both  (Crista  McAuliffe 
and  Judith  Resfik;k.  However,  their  superlative 
example  and  that  of  the  five  newest  additk>ns 
to  the  Maryland  Women's  Hall  of  Fame  will 
always  serve  as  a  guide  and  inspiration  to 
others,  tx>th  man  and  partKularly  women. 


CONGRESS  EXPRESSES  CON- 
CERN ABOUT  ELBERTS  AS  RE- 
FUSENIK  FAMILY  SEEKS  PER- 
MISSION TO  LEAVE  SOVIET 
UNION  FOR  ISRAEL 


HON.  MKE  LOWRY 

or  WASHUIGTOM 
IN  THE  HOVSE  Or  REPRSSENTATTVES 

ThunOay,  March  26.  1987 
Mr.  LOWRY  of  Washington.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  provkle  an  update  on  Lev  and 
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Inna  Elbert  of  Kiev  and  their  son  Carmi.  In  re- 
sponse to  repeated  denials  of  ttieir  requests 
for  permissnn  to  emigrate  to  Israel,  Lev  and 
Inna  began  a  hunger  strike  ckiring  ttie  first 
week  of  this  month.  At  ttiat  time,  I  sent  a  tele- 
gram to  General  Secretary  Gortiachev  on  ttieir 
behalf  wtiich  was  cosigned  by  54  Memt>ers  of 
Congress.  Last  week,  I  sent  a  folk>wup  tele- 
gram and  was  joined  by  112  of  our  col- 
leagues. To  all  ttiose  wfio  supported  tftese 
urgent  humanitarian  appeals,  my  sincere 
tfianks. 

It  is  my  understanding  ttiat  Inna  Elt>ert  has 
foitowed  her  doctor's  urgent  request  to  stop 
participating  in  the  hunger  strike  to  avoid  seri- 
ous damage  to  her  fiealth.  Lev  is  still  continu- 
ing with  ttie  hunger  strike,  however. 

Their  case  has  been  referred  to  Andrei  Gro- 
myko,  ttie  President  of  ttie  Supreme  Soviet 
arid  we  are  awaiting  word  on  any  acbon  ttiat 
he  may  take.  I  have  notified  Mr.  Gromyko  of 
the  concerns  that  so  many  Members  of  Con- 
gress have  expressed  about  this  case. 

The  Elbert  family  clearly  has  ttie  right  to 
emigrate  under  ttie  Helsinki  Final  Act  the  U.N. 
Universal  Declaratk>n  of  Human  Rights,  and 
Soviet  emigratkin  law.  Accordingly,  It  is  my 
sincere  hope  ttiat  Mr.  Gromyko  or  other 
Soviet  offKtals  will  act  quKkly  to  grant  tfie  El- 
t)erts  an  exit  visa. 


RAISING  THE  MINIMUM  WAGE 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

OP  RXW  TOKK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  26,  1987 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  very 
proud  to  join  the  distinguished  chaimian  of  ttie 
House  Education  and  Lat>or  Committee,  Gus 
Hawkins,  in  introducing  a  major  new  bill  to 
raise  our  Natk>n's  minimum  wage.  Simply  put, 
this  legislatxxi  is  long  overdue. 

On  ttie  first  day  of  this  sesswn,  I  introduced 
a  bill,  H.R.  79,  to  gradually  raise  ttie  minimum 
wage  over  a  5-year  period  to  50  percent  of 
ttie  average  private  wage,  and  then  to  adjust 
it  annually  on  a  permanent  basis  to  maintain 
ttiat  level.  I  am  pleased  to  note  that  the  bill 
bemg  introduced  today  is  very  similar  to  that 
proposal. 

Beginning  on  January  1,  1988,  the  present 
minimum  wage  of  $3.35  an  hour  would  t>e  in- 
creased by  50  cents  to  $3.85  an  hour.  Addi- 
tional 40-cent  increases  woukJ  occur  in  twth 
1989  and  1990,  bringing  ttie  minimum  wage  to 
$4.65  over  ttie  next  3  years.  The  minimum 
wage  wouM  then  tie  adjusted  annually  on  a 
permanent  basis  by  wtiatever  amount  It  takes 
to  keep  ttie  minimum  wage  at  50  percent  of 
the  average  private  wage  for  our  Naton's 
nonsupervisory  \abor  force. 

Mr.  Speaker,  ttie  need  for  this  legislation 
couki  not  t>e  any  more  clear.  Ttie  existing  min- 
imum wage  of  $3.35  an  tiour  is  an  Insult  to 
wortung  Americans.  It  provides  rteittier  an  in- 
centive for  people  to  work,  nor  any  sense  of 
econorrac  security  if  they  do.  In  fact  when  ad- 
justing for  inflation,  ttie  minimum  wage  lias  de- 
clined by  26  percent  since  it  was  last  In- 
creased in  1981,  and  it  is  now  at  its  k>west 
level  of  real  spending  value  since  1955. 

Ttie  existing  mininium  vrage  is  so  out  of 
touch  with  the  economic  realities  of  the  day 
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that  a  person  working  full  time  at  ttie  cunrent 
minimum  wage  earns  only  $6,968  a  year, 
neariy  $2,000  tietow  the  poverty  ttveshoM  for 
a  family  of  three  (S8.741). 

Since  the  Federal  minimum  wage  was  es- 
tablished in  1938  by  the  Fair  Latior  Standards 
Act,  it  has  been  adjusted  t>y  Congress  periodi- 
cally to  keep  it  at  about  50  percent  of  the  av- 
erage private  wage  for  ttie  nonsupervisory 
labor  force.  However,  a  failure  to  raise  ttie 
minimum  wage  over  ttie  last  6  years  tias  al- 
k>wed  It  to  slip  to  less  than  38  percent  of  ttie 
average  private  wage  ($8.85).  This  is  a  natnn- 
ai  disgrace  ttiat  must  be  corrected. 

Action  cannot  come  soon  enough.  Approxi- 
mately 7.4  miilk>n  American  workers  earn  the 
minimum  wage.  Contrary  to  popular  belief,  ttie 
average  minimum  wage  worker  is  not  a  teen- 
ager kioking  for  part-time  worte  More  ttian 
two-ttiirds  of  all  minimum  wage  worlters  are 
adults  (over  age  20),  and  3  of  every  10  mini- 
mum wage  workers  are  heads  of  housetiokis. 

Some  tiave  argued  ttiat  raising  ttie  minimum 
wage  will  cause  inf1atk>n  and  result  In  fewer 
jobs.  These  charges  are  unfounded.  Just  con- 
skier,  for  example,  that  ttie  overall  civilian 
wnrfc  force  has  seen  about  a  4  to  5  percent 
increase  in  wages  during  ttie  last  6  years,  and 
inflatKtn  has  gone  from  13  to  less  than  3  per- 
cent during  ttiat  same  period — proving  ttiat 
higtier  wages  do  not  mean  tiigtier  inflatkxi. 

Other  evkience  indicates  ttiat  Increasing  ttie 
minimum  wage  has  actually  served  as  a  stim- 
ulus for  bringing  more  teenagers  and  oWer 
persons  into  ttie  workplace.  Some  t>usinesses, 
like  McDonakJ's  and  ottier  fast-food  restau- 
rants that  rely  heavily  on  teenage  workers, 
have  been  forced  to  voluntarily  pay  their  em- 
ployees substantially  more  ttian  ttie  minimum 
wage  t)ecause  ttiey've  found  people  are  just 
not  willing  to  work  for  less  ttian  poverty 
wages. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  minimum  wage  was  estab- 
lished in  1938  to  ensure  a  standard  of  living 
under  whk:h  nobody  in  our  great  Natx>n 
should  live.  That  principle  is  no  less  important 
today  ttian  it  was  50  years  ago,  butt  ttie 
present  minimum  wage  fails  miserably  to  live 
up  to  the  original  congresskxial  intent  The  t)ill 
we  are  introducing  today  will  restore  true 
meaning  to  the  term  "minimum  wage." 

I  am  pleased  to  note  ttiat  organized  labor 
helped  develop  this  legislatk>n  and  it  tias  their 
full  endorsement.  Furttier,  kientKal  legislation 
is  also  t>eing  Introduced  in  the  Senate  by  Serv 
ator  Kennedy,  ctiairman  of  ttie  Lat>or  and 
Human  Resources  Committee.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  encouraged  by  ttiese  developments  and 
am  tiopeful  this  legislatxin  will  receive  ttie 
prompt  and  favorable  conskleratk)n  it  de- 
serves. 


THE  FOURTH  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
SDI:  IT'S  TIME  TO  DECIDE  TO 
DEPLOY 


HON.  ROBERT  K.  DORNAN 

OPCAUFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REFRESENTATTVES 

Thursday,  March  26,  1987 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Monday,  March  23,  1987  mailied  ttie  fourth 
anniversary  of  Presklent  Reagan's  histork:  de- 
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cisnn  to  go  f  onrard  with  ttie  strategic  defense 
of  the  United  States.  President  Re^ONBn's  atra- 
tegk:  defense  initiative  [SDI]  is  a  bold  step  tor- 
ward  and  away  from  ttie  immoral  policy  of  par- 
alytK  ten-or— mutually  assured  destructkxi  or 
as  it  is  aptly  knowm  MAD. 

While  liberal  MADcapped  arms  controllers 
haggle  over  various  interpratatnns  of  ttie 
hopelessty  outdated  ABM  Treaty,  ttie  Soviet 
Unk>n  marcties  ahead  with  ttieir  own  Strategic 
Defense  Program.  Not  only  are  ttie  Soviets 
doing  it  ttiey  are  doing  it  with  disregard  to 
many  of  the  proviskxis  of  ttie  ABM  Treaty. 

Strategy  defense  of  the  United  States 
against  ballistic  missiles  vnil  lead  to  a  stable 
peace  for  ttie  future.  Postponing  decisions  on 
depk>yment  of  SOI,  wtien  we  have  the  mature 
technok>gy  to  put  a  space-  and  ground-based 
defense  in  place,  is  dangerous.  It  is  danger- 
ous because  of  the  ttireat  posed  by  Soviet 
military  developments  across  ttie  board.  I  en- 
courage all  my  colleagues  to  read  ttie  sixth 
edition  of  the  recentty  pubiisiied  Deparlment 
of  Defense  put)lication  "Soviet  Military  Power" 
ttiat  was  mailed  to  each  and  every  congres- 
sk^nal  offk:e. 

Dr.  Rot>ert  Jastrow,  one  of  the  most  pre- 
eminent experts  on  strategk;  defenses  in  the 
worid  today  recently  warned  us  of  the  ttireat 
posed  to  the  United  States  by  the  vigorous 
effort  put  forward  t>y  ttie  Soviet  Union.  He 
argues  ttiat  ttie  Soviets  may  t>e  as  near  as  5 
years  away  from  deptoying  a  natkinwkle  ABM 
defense. 

Ttiis  emerging  defensive  capability,  coupled 
with  Moscow's  existing  first  strike  offensive 
IC8M  force  will  emasculate  our  nuclear  deter- 
rent If  this  is  altowed  to  happen.  Dr.  Jastrow 
warns,  "ttie  U.S.  will  have  suffered  ttie  great- 
est military  reversal  in  tiistory." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sutxnitting  for  ttie 
Record  ttie  artk:le  Or.  Jastrow  wrote  in  Na- 
tional Review.  I  strongly  urge  all  my  col- 
leagues to  take  a  few  minutes  and  read  this 
artrcle. 

Ttie  artcie  follows: 

[From  the  Natlon&l  Review.  Feb.  13. 1987] 

America  Has  Ftvz  Teahs  Lkft 

(By  Robert  Jastrow) 

Time  is  running  out  for  the  United  States. 
Just  two  monttis  ago.  Rol>ert  Gates.  Deputy 
Director  of  the  CIA.  confirmed  reports  ttiat 
the  Soviets  were  constructing  three  more 
huge  phased-array  radars  in  the  western 
USSR.  These  mammoth  radars,  each  as 
large  as  a  foott>aU  field,  close  the  final  gap 
in  the  network  of  radars  guarding  the  mis- 
sile corridors  into  the  Soviet  Union. 

Some  analysts  say  the  Soviet  radar  net- 
work Is  intended  for  early  warning.  Howev- 
er, the  radars  have  a  combination  of  size 
and  power  that  goes  far  beyond  early-warn- 
ing requirements.  They  tiave  the  range  and 
angular  precision  needed  to  get  an  accurate 
track  on  an  oncoming  warhead,  figure  out 
wtiich  target  the  warhead  is  headed  for.  and 
alert  ABM  launch  sites  in  the  warhead's 
path  so  they  can  send  up  missiles  to  inter- 
cept It.  In  fact,  they  have  all  the  properties 
of  "battle  management"  radars  designed  for 
an  ABM  defense  of  Soviet  territory. 

The  new  radars  and  their  fellows— the 
complete  AMB  radar  network  has  nine— are 
the  long  poles  in  the  Soviet  ABM  tent.  They 
take  several  years  to  design  and  five  or  six 
years  beyond  that  to  build.  The  Soviets 
must  have  started  working  on  the  first  of 
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ttMB  ■round  IB  y«an  mo.  whOe  they  wu-e 
■tm  necottaUng  Uie  ABM  Treaty. 

Mr.  Qataa  aln  oonflnned  the  existence  of 
Softet  pfodueUop  Horn  for  manuficturtaic 
terae  qmntltlei  ot  ABM  equtpment.  That 
meuH  votame  pndaetlon  of  the  Intereept- 

talC    mllflM    that    dertroy    nnrmning    WM-- 

hwdi.  the  laiinrhen  that  aend  theae  ml»- 
■Oea  Into  battle,  and  the  small  "encacement 
radan"  that  point  the  mtaaOea  in  the  right 
direetlaa  to  make  an  intercept. 

ArtMe  I  of  the  ABM  Treaty  says  each 
side  must  pranise  not  only  that  it  will  not 
deploy  a  nationwide  ABM  defense,  but  also 
that  It  wm  not  "provide  a  base"  for  such  de- 
faoae.  The  Soviet  radar  network  and  ABM 
pnductlan  Ilnca  eonstltute  a  base  for  a  na- 
tionwide ABM  defense.  This  goes  beyond 
Isolated  tnchnteal  vtolations  like  the  inland 
location  of  the  Krasnoyarsk  radar.  It  tears 
the  auts  out  of  the  ABM  Treaty. 

The  CIA  report  calls  the  Soviet  ABM 
buildup  "ominous."  with  "awesomely  nega- 
tive tanpUcatioos"  tm  American  security. 
This  is  strong  language  coming  from  a 
senior  CIA  otfldaL  In  the  past  the  CIA  has 
been  conserrattve  in  its  estimates  of  Soviet 
fapablHties  In  the  nuclear  arena.  Why  is  the 
CIA  so  alaimed  now? 

The  answer  is  that  this  recently  discov- 
ered buildup  of  Soviet  ABM  defense  has 
been  going  on  in  ooncnt  with  the  buildup  of 
a  flrst«trfke  ICBM  arsenaL  Mr.  Gates 
writes:  "Their  heavy  ICBM  force  is  desloed 
for  the  Soviets  to  strike  first."  As  a  result  of 
that  missOe  buildup,  the  Soviets  could,  with 
half  of  their  ICBM  force,  destroy  essentially 
aQ  our  ICBMs  plus  a  large  tracticii  of  our 
bombers,  cruise  missiles,  and  ballastic-mis- 
sOe  submarines. 

Little  would  be  left  of  our  nuclear  forces 
for  retaliation  in  the  aftermath  of  a  Soviet 
first  strike.  Destruction  of  U.S.  military 
oommnnications  links  would  further  dimin- 
ish the  effectiveneas  of  the  UJ3.  response. 
Against  the  ragged  retaliatory  strike  the 
UjB.  could  launch  after  such  an  attack,  the 
Soviet  AMB  defenses  now  under  construc- 
tion would  be  very  effective. 

The  bottom  line  is  that  the  Soviet  Union 
is  developing  a  lethal  ccHnblnation  of  a  first- 
strike  attack  force  and  a  defense  against  re- 
taliation by  XJJB.  ballistk:  missUes.  That  com- 
bination removes  the  ability  of  the  United 
States  to  protect  its  dtlaens  from  nuclear 
attack.  If  Soviet  plans  come  to  fruition  and 
the  Soviets'  natkmwlde  ABM  defense  is  de- 
Idoyed.  the  Uja  wOl  have  suffered  the 
greatest  military  reversal  in  iU  history,  with 
highly  destructive  consequences  certain  to 
follow. 

How  much  Ume  do  we  have?  Not  very 
much.  The  three  new  radars  that  close  the 
gap  in  the  Soviet  network  will  be  completed 
around  1991  or  1992.  According  to  the  CIA, 
the  same  time  frame— the  early  19908— is 
also  the  best  guess  for  deployment  of  na- 
tionwide ABM  defenses  in  the  USSR,  consti- 
tuting the  final  Soviet  breakout  from  the 
ABM  Treaty.  That  gives  the  U.S.  about  five 
years  before  our  nuclear  deterrent  is  emas- 
culated. 

A  general  understanding  of  this  danger 
united  the  three  authors  of  NR'b  recent  spe- 
cial SDI  update  [Dec.  311  In  their  caU  for  an 
early  deployment  of  missile  defenses.  They 
plfBded  for  the  hnwMHiat^  use  of  technol- 
ogies in  hand  now.  without  "researching  the 
jHTOblem  to  death."  as  Jack  Kemp  put  it. 
That  means  ha«*lng  away  from  the  laser 
and  the  particle  beam  as  far  as  early  deploy- 
ment is  concerned.  These  exotic  devices  are 
promising  but  they  require  more  research. 
They  wlU  not  be  available  in  our  time  of 
greatest  periL 
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The  technology  we  have  in  hand  now  Is 
the  "smart  bullet,"  a  heat-seeking  missile 
that  hemes  in  on  its  target  like  a  snake 
stalking  a  rodent.  Smart-bullet  technology 
is  relatively  mature  and  ready  to  use.  It  is 
Just  an  evoluntionary  development  out  of 
heat-seeking  missiles  (like  the  Sidewinder) 
routinely  used  In  air  defense. 

Smart  bullets  can  be  fired  at  their  targets 
either  from  launchers  on  the  ground  or 
from  satellites  In  orbit.  They  have  been 
tested  against  targets  in  space.  Including  a 
balllstic-missUe  warhead,  and  are  highly  ef- 
fective. 

Congressman  Kemp  says  we  should  make 
use  of  this  provf^R  lech<noIogy  by  putting  up 
one  hundred  smart-bullet  launchers  (the 
ntimber  permitted  by  the  ABM  Treaty)  as 
fast  as  we  can.  I  made  similar  proposals  last 
year,  after  talking  with  experts  about  the 
rapid  progress  being  made  in  the  smart- 
buUet  technology,  although  my  proposals 
involved  more  launchers  and  would  not 
have  complied  with  the  treaty. 

A  great  deal  of  work  is  going  on  in  the 
SDI  program  on  these  smart-bullet  de- 
fenses, with  a  view  to  meeting  the  Soviet 
first-strike  threat  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment.  However,  the  thinking  on  this 
matter  ia  the  SDI  Organization,  and  on  the 
part  of  Defense  Secretary  Weinberger,  is  a 
little  different  from  what  Congressman 
Kemp  and  I,  among  others,  had  proposed. 

The  Secretary  and  senior  SDI  manage- 
ment have  concluded  that  an  effective  de- 
fense must  Include  smart  buUets  based  on 
satellites  orbiting  over  the  USSR,  so  that 
the  Soviet  missiles  can  be  destroyed  in  their 
boost  phase  as  they  rise  from  their  silos, 
before  they  release  their  warheads  and 
decoys.  In  the  Judgment  of  these  DOD  offi- 
cials, a  space-based  layer  is  essential  because 
a  massive  Soviet  first  strike  would  send 
thousands  of  warheads  and  perhaps  a  hun- 
dred thousand  decoys  toward  the  United 
States.  A  "threat  cloud"  of  those  dlmen- 
sllons  would  confront  the  ground-based 
layers  of  our  defense  with  an  almost  insur- 
mountable challenge. 

But  if  we  can  catch  the  ICBMs  in  their 
boost  phase,  we  get  them  with  all  their  eggs 
in  one  basket.  It  doesn't  matter  how  many 
warheads  and  decoys  each  ICSM  carries:  we 
kill  them  all  with  one  bullet.  That  greatly 
simpllfiea  the  problems  for  the  ground- 
based  layers  of  our  defense. 

The  boost-phase  defense,  based  in  space, 
also  makes  it  difficult  for  the  attacker  to 
overwhelm  our  defense  by  concentrating  his 
attack  on  high-priority  targets,  such  as  MX 
silos  or  the  National  Command  Authority, 
because  he  cannot  tell  beforehand  which 
mlssUes  and  warheads  are  going  to  get 
through  and  which  will  be  shot  down. 

Congesional  supporters  of  an  early  mis- 
sUe  defense  grant  these  virtues  of  the  space- 
based  layer  but  say  that  the  pace  of  the 
Soviet  move  toward  a  nationwide  ABM  de- 
fense does  not  jjermlt  us  the  luxury  of  wait- 
ing until  the  space-based  layer  is  available. 
We  only  have  four  or  five  years.  We  must  go 
forward  with  what  we  have.  E^ren  if  the  ini- 
tial, ground-based  defense  is  only  partly  ef- 
fective, it  wUl  introduce  a  large  measure  of 
uncertainty  that  will  deter  the  Soviet  lead- 
ership. Any  factor  that  discourages  the 
Soviet  Union  from  using  its  first-strike  arse- 
nal is  a  big  plus  for  American  security. 

I  myself  shared  these  views,  and  believed 
that  we  should  go  forward  with  a  ground- 
based  defense  without  waiting  for  the  space- 
based  layer.  Then,  quite  recently,  I  was  sur- 
prised to  learn  that  It  is  not  necessary  to 
make  this  painful  choice.  Several  independ- 
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ent  studies  inidlcate  that  a  space-baaed  layer 
can  be  put  in  place  in  the  same  time  frame 
as  the  ground-baaed  layers.  This  result  came 
out  of  the  deliberations  of  the  technical 
panel  on  miaglle  defenses  convened  by  the 
George  C.  IfarshaU  InsUtute.  The  five 
members  of  the  panel  have  more  than  190 
years  of  combined  experience  in  defense  and 
space.  Lieutepant  Colonel  Worden's  article 
in  the  NR  «>ecial  update  confirms  their 
finding. 

The  Marshall  Institute  panel  concluded 
that  the  technical  situation  will  allow  de- 
ployment of  a  space-based  defense  layer 
starting  in  stx  and  a  half  to  seven  years 
from  the  time  the  political  decision  is  made 
to  go  forward.  Deployment  could  start  in 
1993  or  1994,  If  the  decision  to  proceed  were 
made  this  year. 

The  complete  defense  will  have  three 
layers,  the  other  two  layers  being  ground- 
based.  One  of  the  ground-based  layers— the 
so-called  ERl6  layer,  which  uses  smart  bul- 
lets to  intercept  oncoming  warheads  high 
above  the  atmosphere — has  a  more  mature 
weapons  technology  than  the  other  layers 
and  can  be  deployed  even  sooner,  perhaps  as 
early  as  five  years  from  the  time  of  the  po- 
litical decision  to  proceed.  That  means  de- 
ployment of  the  ERIS  layer  might  start  In 
1992  if  the  decision  to  deploy  is  made  this 
year. 

As  Congreisaman  Kemp  and  Lieutenant 
Colonel  Worden  point  out.  an  incremental 
approach  to  the  deployment  of  the  full  de- 
fense, starting  with  deployment  of  the 
ERIS  layer  is  1992,  would  be  valuable.  It 
would  provide  the  earliest  possible  protec- 
tion against  accidental  or  irrational 
launches,  and  would  also  provide  a  useful 
degree  of  deterrence  against  limited  attacks 
on  key  military  sites. 

But  there  ia  a  great  danger  in  deploying 
an  ERIS  layar  before  the  rest  of  the  de- 
fense. ERIS  has  limited  effectiveness 
against  a  massive  attack.  If  we  deploy  ERIS 
first  and  say  it  will  be  followed  up  in  two 
years  by  a  spgce-based  layer,  critics  of  SDI 
will  conveniently  forget  the  last  half  of  the 
announcement.  They  will  say,  "See  here, 
the  Soviets  «an  overwhelm  that  defense 
easily  with  more  warheads  and  decoys.  SDI 
isn't  worth  much." 

It's  true.  A  defense  without  a  spacebased 
layer  is  very  vulnerable  to  decoys  and  would 
provide  a  powerful  incentive  for  the  Soviets 
to  develop  laiige  numbers  of  low-cost,  light- 
weight fake  warheads.  A  ground-based  de- 
fense by  itself  would  give  us  only  a  few 
years'  respite.  It  is  essential  to  follow  up  the 
ERIS  deployment  as  quicldy  as  possible 
with  the  space-baaed  layer. 

Deploying  ground-based  defenses  without 
a  space-based  layer  would  also  be  tanta- 
mount to  handing  military  control  of  space 
over  to  the  USSR.  We  know  Soviet  scien- 
tists are  worlc|ng  very  hard  on  lasers  to  de- 
stroy satellite<  in  orbit.  They  are  also  work- 
ing on  lasen  as  a  boostphase  defense 
against  U.S.  ballistic  missiles.  If  we  do  not 
press  forward  as  r^idly  as  possible  with  our 
own  space-baaed  defense,  by  the  late  1990s 
the  Soviets  will  be  in  a  position  to  disrupt 
U.S.  communications  and  reconnaissance 
satellites  at  will.  By  the  end  of  the  century, 
they  may  be  able  to  keep  the  United  States 
out  of  space  altogether.  They'll  close  the 
door  and  say,  "You  can't  come  in." 

We  can  no  more  survive  as  a  nation  with- 
out a  military  guarantee  of  free  access  to 
space  than  we  could  survive  without  a  mili- 
tary guarantee  of  access  to  the  world's 
oceans.  We  deed  space-based  defenses  as 
much  as  we  need  the  U.S.  Navy.  That  is  why 
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Gorbachev  was  so  Insistent  on  killing  the 
space-baaed  part  of  SDI  in  Reylcjavlk.  and 
why  the  President  was  so  insistent  on  pre- 
serving it. 


HOW  TO  BUILD  A  REALISTIC 
NICARAGUAN  POLICY 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  MRAZEK 

OP  mW  YORK 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thunday,  March  26,  1987 

Mr.  MRAZEK.  Mr.  Spealcer.  it  has  become 
more  than  evident  to  many  of  us  in  this  body 
that  a  drastic  review  of  policy  goals  In  (Central 
America  is  In  order.  Without  this  reexamination 
arKJ  a  subsequent  will  to  act  positivety  to  bumg 
peace  to  the  region,  our  current  policy  Is 
doomed  to  failure. 

On  March  22,  Long  Island's  Newsday  print- 
ed an  editorial  which  (XjUlnes  a  series  of  steps 
we  can  talte  to  build  a  realistic  and  effective 
NIcaraguan  policy.  WhHe  irxiividual  Members 
of  this  body  may  disagree  with  some  of  its 
specific  recommendations,  I  think  we  would  all 
do  well  to  peruse  the  article  and  to  reflect  on 
the  suggestions  it  raises.  Our  policy  in  the 
region  is  in  serious  disarray,  and  we  must  act 
decisively  in  the  near  future  to  reverse  this 
trerKJ,  to  prevent  ttie  furttwr  experxilture  of 
U.S.  tax  dollars  on  a  t>ankrupt  cause,  and  to 
avoid  the  possitiJIity  of  sending  a  new  genera- 
tion to  American  teenagers  to  atone  for  our 
mistakes. 

I  submit  ttie  editorial  from  Newsday  for  the 
Record,  and  recommend  its  absorption  by  all 
of  my  colleagues: 

[From  the  Long  Island  (NY)  Newsday,  Mar. 

22.  1987] 

How  To  Btmj)  a  Realistic  Nicaracuan 

Pou<rr 

One  of  the  seiuitors  who  voted  Wednesday 
against  halting  aid  to  the  Nicar&guan  con- 
tras  said  it  would  t>e  a  mistake  to  stop  the 
funding  now  because  "there  is  no  policy  to 
take  its  place."  Although  that  doesn't  justi- 
fy wasting  more  mllions  of  dollars  on  the 
Reagan  administration's  futile  proxy  war, 
the  senator's  point  Is  well  taken.  His  com- 
plaint underlines  the  urgency  of  devising— 
In  anticipation  of  further  battles  over 
contra  aid  in  the  months  ahead— a  workable 
NIcaraguan  policy  that  wUl  tie  acceptable  to 
Congress  and  the  American  people. 

What  would  be  the  essential  elements  of  a 
workable  policy  on  Nicaragua? 

To  begin  with,  an  acceptable  policy  should 
come  at  a  price  the  United  States  can  toler- 
ate. The  escalating  militarization  and  end- 
less warfare  envisioned  by  the  administra- 
tion to  keep  Marxism  at  bay  In  Central 
America  are  not  supportable  morally  or  po- 
litically. The  contra  movement  is  too  taint- 
ed by  the  burgeoning  scandal  of  the  Iran 
connection,  too  discredited  and  too  disunit- 
ed to  have  a  reasonable  expectation  of  suc- 
cess without  large  scale  Involvement  of 
American  troops. 

An  acceptable  policy  should  relate  ends 
and  means.  The  security  of  the  United 
States  and  of  Nicaragua's  neighbors— not 
the  political  complexion  of  the  regime  in 
Managua— should  be  the  primary  concern. 
A  reasonable  UB.  military  presence  in  the 
region  can  adequately  convey  Washington's 
determination  to  take  care  of  security  needs 
and  back  up  warnings  that  the  introduction 
of  Soviet  bases,  missiles  or  sophisticated  air- 
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craft  wUl  not  be  tolerated.  The  option  of  a 
U.S.  military  resiwnse  to  aggression— overt 
or  covert— need  not  be  f  orecloaed. 

An  acceptable  policy  should  reflect  a  gen- 
uine willingness  to  pursue  diplomatic  solu- 
tions to  regional  problems.  Washington  has 
refused  to  explore  this  possibility  fully.  It's 
as  If  the  United  States,  notwithstanding  dis- 
ingenuous statements  to  the  contrary,  is 
afraid  to  negotiate.  The  administration  still 
refuses  to  sit  down  with  the  Sandinistas. 

An  acceptable  policy  should  build  on  the 
fact  that  Nicaragua  shares  an  interest  with 
the  United  States  in  preventing  war.  Nicara- 
gua's president  says  his  government  is  will- 
ing to  make  concessions  that  would  satisfy 
American  security  concerns;  it  would  even, 
he  says,  sign  an  agreement  explicitly  ac- 
knowledging the  right  of  American  troops 
to  establish  l>ases  and  conduct  maneuvers  in 
any  country  that  Invited  them.  Surely  that 
position  Is  worth  examining  at  the  negotiat- 
ing table  while  pressing  for  reductions  in  Ni- 
caragua's Soviet-bloc  and  Cul>an  military 
advisers. 

An  acceptable  policy  should  give  more 
than  lip-service  to  the  diplomatic  efforts  of 
other  countries.  It  should  establish  condi- 
tions for  cease-fires  between  govenunents 
and  rebels  while  negotiations  proceed  for  a 
verifiable  limitation  on  military  forces  in 
the  region.  A  Costa  Rican  peace  plan  may 
provide  the  newest  opportunity  for  dia- 
logue; it  shouldn't  t>e  sent  the  way  of  the  Ul- 
fated  Contadora  process  l>efore  it  has  t>een 
fuUy  elalx>rated. 

An  acceptable  policy  should  mean  ending 
hypocritical  talk  about  bringing  democracy 
to  Nicaragua  by  overthrowing  a  universally 
recognized  government  with  mercenaries 
who  are  prone  to  human  rights  abuses  and 
led  by  officers  of  the  detested  Somoza  dicta- 
torship. Attempts  to  effect  internal  reforms 
in  Nicaragua  should  emphasize  diplomatic 
pressures  and  economic  incentives  to  under 
mine  any  Justification  for  keeping  the  coun- 
try In  a  repressive  state  of  emergency. 

An  acceptable  policy  should  plan  a  future 
for  thousands  of  contras  and  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  Ni(»raguan  refugees  before  they 
plague  Honduras  and  its  neighbors  as  gangs 
of  armed  bandits.  They  should  be  peacefully 
repatriated  or  dispersed  and  resettled  in 
other  Spanish-speaking  countries. 

An  acceptable  policy  should  head  off 
future  insurgencies  by  promoting  economic 
development  as  well  as  social  and  political 
reforms  around  the  region. 

Finally,  an  acceptable  policy  should  recog- 
nize that  Central  America  is  actually  less 
vulnerable  now  than  when  the  Sandinistas 
took  power  in  1979.  Not  only  has  Nicara- 
gua's revolution  not  spread,  but  guerrilla 
movements  in  El  Salvador  and  Guatemala 
have  waned  along  with  right-wing  milita- 
rists, while  civilian  democracy  has  l>egun  to 
take  root.  Although  the  example  of  a  Marx- 
ist revolution  in  Nicaragua  remains  a  cause 
for  concern,  the  United  States  should  have 
confidence  in  its  own  ideals  and  help  its 
newly  democratic  friends  in  the  region  build 
better  models. 


CASEIN  IMPORT  LIMITATION 


HON.  TOBY  ROTH 

OP  WISCOHSIH 
m  THE  HOUSE  or  REPRESENTATIVES 

TTiunday.  March  26.  1987 

Mr.  ROn-l.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  H.R.  1436,  legislation  wfiich  would  es- 
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tablish  a  50  percent  quota  imitation  on  im- 
ports of  casein.  This  measure  is  simlar  to 
H.R.  243,  the  Milk  Protein  Fair  Trade  Act  of 
1987,  wtiich  I  introduced  on  Januwy  6. 

The  unchecked  importation  of  casein,  the 
principal  protein  ciomponent  of  milk  whk:h  is 
removed  and  used  in  a  variety  of  food,  feed 
and  industrial  products,  has  wreaked  havoc 
00  our  domestic  dairy  market  Imports  of 
casein  have  risen  from  insignifnant  levels  in 
the  early  post-World  War  II  years  to  a  record 
231.4  miUk)n  pounds  in  1985. 

Investigations  and  studies  by  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  arKi  the  Interrtational 
Trade  Oxnmissnn  document  ttiat  casein  im- 
ports have  been  causing  significant  arxl 
steadiiy-ir>creasir>g  InterfererKe  with  the  dairy 
price  support  program.  In  1965.  a  USDA  study 
estimated  that  approximately  $300  miliion  in 
Government  costs  couM  be  saved  If  casein 
imports  were  limited  by  50  percent 

The  Amencan  taxpayer  Is  in  effect  paying 
twice  for  the  same  commodity.  The  lack  of  do- 
mestic restrictkxis  on  casein  encourage  for- 
eign nations  to  ger>erousty  export  their  8ut>si- 
dized  casein  to  U.S.  marlteta.  Simultaneoualy, 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  is  buying 
our  farmer's  own  surplus  nonfat  dry  milk 
wtiich  has  been  displaced  t>y  imported  casein. 
Tfiis  is  an  intolerable  waste  of  American  tax 
dollars. 

The  American  taxpayer,  and  in  particular  the 
Americ^an  farmer,  Is  being  dumped  upon  t>y 
f^ew  Zealarxj  ar>d  ComnrxKi  Market  member 
nations  whKh  sut)sidize  the  production  of 
casein  for  export  abroad.  Almost  50  percent 
of  our  casein  imports  come  from  New  Zea- 
land. That  government  has  created  an  entire 
industry  sector  whose  sote  purpose  is  to  com- 
pete in  U.S.  markets  against  U.S.  dairy  prod- 
ucts. What  It  really  boils  down  to  is  thai  wtiile 
New  Zealand  failed  to  live  up  to  its  part  of  the 
ANZUS  treaty,  it  is  at  ttie  same  time  helping 
to  Impoverish  tfie  American  dairy  farmer. 

Congress  has  an  estat)lished  policy  regard- 
ing the  importation  of  agncultural  arxj  fcxxi 
commodities  whKh  affect  our  domestic  agri- 
culture programs.  Section  22  of  the  Agricultur- 
al Adjustment  Act  of  1833,  as  amended, 
alk>ws  the  President  to  limit  such  imports 
¥vtien  notified  by  the  Secretary  of  Agricutture 
ttiat  the  Secretary  "has  reason  to  believe  that 
any  article  or  articles  *  *  *  imported  into  the 
United  States  ur>der  such  conditions  arxl  in 
such  quantities  as  to  rerxier  or  tend  to  render 
ineffective,  or  materially  interfere  with"  any 
domestic  agricultural  program. 

Ho«vever,  ttiere  has  been  a  consistent  fail- 
ure to  invoke  tfiis  polkv  with  respect  to  casein 
imports.  The  eviderKe  is  dear  that  the  impor- 
tation of  casein  adversely  affects  the  dairy 
farmer  and  tt>e  AmerKan  taxpayer,  wtw  foots 
the  bills  for  our  farm  support  programs.  It  is 
imperative  th&t  the  Congress  act  to  curtail  tfie 
(xxjnterproductive  Import  of  caaein  and  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  support  legisiaticxi  to  accorrv 
plish  ttiis  goal. 
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THE  ROCKEFELLER  CXDMMIS- 
SION  REPORT  FIFTEEN  YEARS 
LATER 


HON.  JAMES  H.  SCHEUER 

ormwTOKK 

Df  THS  HOU8S  OV  BZPRKSDITATITXS 

Thundaj/.  March  26,  1987 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to 

draw  the  ■Mention  of  the  House  to  the  I5th 

anniversary  of  the  historic  Rockefeller  Com- 

misaion  Report  on  "Populalion  Growtti  and 

the  American  Future"  which  occurs  tomorrow. 

I  had  ttte  privlege  of  serving  as  a  member  of 

that  Convnisaion  under  the  cfiairmanship  of 

the  late  John  D.  RoctofeHer  III,  and  recall  the 

final  report  which  urged  the  Nation  to  prepare 

for  a  stabtead  populalion  to  help  solve  our 

economic,   social,   and  environmental   prob- 


of  time,  I  am  pleased 
to  note  the  report  is  stMi  as  timely  and  fresh 
as  it  was  ttien  Ns  pradtolions  were  accurate, 
its  corwems  weM  founded.  A  few  of  its  policy 
change  suggestions  have  become  law— such 
as  employer  sanctions  to  reduce  illegal  immi- 
gration wfiich  wW  soon  become  effective— but 
adoption  of  the  balance  of  its  recommenda- 
tiora  is  long  overdue. 

With  its  long  1st  of  specific  action  recom- 
mendaUora,  ttie  report  is  a  good  yardstKk  to 
measure  the  progress  of  the  Congress  toward 
enacting  laws  wtiich.  In  sum,  represent  an  erv 
ightened  national  population  policy.  Progress 
has  been  made  on  immigratkx)  control,  but 
there  are  many  other  sound  population  policy 
changes  Inciuded  that  are  even  more  impera- 
tive to  adopt  today  than  they  were  in  1972. 

The  Commission  foresaw  today's  domestic 
populalion  growth-related  problems  such  as 
worsening  urtien  sprawl  and  congestion,  inad- 
equate open  space,  increasing  illegal  immigra- 
tnn  rasulling  in  unemployment  among  our  citi- 
zens, environmental  deterioratkm,  and  ex- 
pandng  outdoor  recreational  needs. 

Even  before  the  fkx>d  of  illegal  immigration 
In  ttie  1960's,  the  Rockefeller  Commission 
recommended  a  national  policy  to  fimit  immi- 
gralioa  which  now  accounts  for  more  ttian  40 
percent  of  the  Natkxi's  populatmn  growth. 

The  Simpson-ftodmo  biH  passed  last  year 
was  designed  to  curtail  illegal  immigration,  but 
the  problem  of  large  numbers  of  undocument- 
ed worfcers  entering  the  United  States  is  ex- 
pected to  continue  for  years  to  come,  espe- 
daly  if  the  Congress  does  not  promptly  give 
the  Border  Patrol  the  money  and  staff  it  needs 
to  enforce  ttie  emptoyer-sanctions  law,  and 
make  our  southern  border  real. 

Since  1972,  the  U.S.  populatton  has  grown 
from  206  to  241  miMon.  The  Census  Bureau 
predKts  a  net  increase  of  another  2.2  million 
in  1967.  with  births  in  the  United  States  pro- 
jected to  reach  ttieir  highest  annual  level 
since  the  mid-1960's.  Without  any  further  im- 
provements in  U.S.  populatnn  policy  along  the 
ines  recommended  by  the  Rockefeller  Com- 
misaion,  the  Nation's  population  couM  S¥vell  to 
280  mHon  by  the  turn  of  the  cerrtury. 

The  Comrnisaion  conckjded  ttiat,  because 
"there  is  hardly  any  social  problem  confront- 
ing this  nation  whose  sokition  wouM  be  easier 
if  our  population  were  larger  *  *  *  our  country 
can  no  kxiger  afford  ttie  uncritkal  acceptance 
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of  ttie  populatkxi  growth  ethk:  ttiat  'more  is 
better.' " 

A  nonprofit  organizatton  was  founded  in 
Washington.  OC.  in  1973  specifically  to  ad- 
vance tfiB  Rockefeller  Commission's  recom- 
mendatkms.  Today.  Population-Environmental 
Balance,  Inc..  is  actively  pursuing  the  passage 
of  three  pieces  of  population  policy  related 
legislation  by  the  100th  Congress. 

One  bil  calls  for  the  adoption  of  the  policy 
goal  of  national  population  stabilizatk>n  and 
provkles  for  Improved  methods  of  collecting 
analyzing  and  using  environmental  and  demo- 
graphic ^ta. 

The  second  bill  would  protect  sensitive  en- 
vironmental resources  from  the  pressures  of 
populatior  dispersal  through  the  modification 
of  all  Federal  programs  which  subsidize  urt>an 
sprawl. 

The  third  bill  woukl  establish  for  the  first 
time  an  annual  limit  on  Vhe  numt>er  of  persons 
allovrad  to  immigrate  into  the  United  States  for 
any  reason. 

These  three  bills  deserve  careful  consider- 
atxin  by  Congress  and  I  am  hopeful  that  hear- 
ings will  be  hekl  on  these  measures  in  this 
historic  10Oth  Congress. 

As  John  D.  Rockefeller  III  observed  15 
years  ago  tomorrow,  "no  substantial  benefits 
will  result  from  furtfier  growth  of  the  Nation's 
populatkMi.  We  *  *  *  have  not  found  any  con- 
vincing economic  argument  for  continued  pop- 
ulatkxi  growth." 

Nor  doas  one  exist  today. 


THE  PARTNERSHIP  ACT  OP  1987 


HON.  THOMAS  J.  DOWNEY 

OF  NTW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  26,  1987 

Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  am  introducing  the  Partnership  Act  of 
1987  [PACT],  legislation  that  addresses  pov- 
erty as  a  national  concern  and  calls  for  a  radi- 
cal sorting  out  of  Federal,  State,  and  local  re- 
sponsibilifes. 

A  sorting  out  of  the  intergovemmental 
system  keeps  faith  with  the  American  experi- 
ment. Our  State  and  local  governments  have 
tried  to  fin  the  vacuum  left  by  Federal  inaction 
in  the  past  6  years.  It  is  time  to  acknowledge 
this  arid  act  in  a  rational  way  to  restructure 
priorities. 

As  this  Congress,  advocates  for  the  poor, 
and  even  ttie  Presklent  have  acknowledged. 
Federal  welfare  polkry  cries  out  for  reform. 

We  must  be  fair.  A  poor  person  in  Arkansas 
is  no  less  needy  tfian  a  poor  person  in  New 
York,  and  yet  their  benefits  are  greatly  dispar- 
ate. This  legislatkjn  establishes  greater  nation- 
al uniformity  in  bask:  income  support  pro- 
grams and  it  calls  for  training  welfare  recipi- 
ents wtio  want  productive  work.  Additionally, 
this  bill  w4ll  relieve  States  and  localities  of  the 
growing  burden  of  MedKakJ  costs. 

More  than  tfie  name  has  changed  In  this 
legislatron  since  it  was  introduced  in  the  99th 
Congresa  Low-income  housing  programs  will 
remain  a  Federal  responsibility,  sutistantial 
"passthrougfis"  to  local  governments  from 
State  savings  are  mandated,  and  ttie  tong- 
term  care  detiate  is  left  for  another  day. 
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These  are  among  the  changes  we  have  made 
since  introducfon  in  ttie  99th  Congress. 

Six  years  on  the  House  Budget  Committee 
convinced  me  ttiat  the  stow,  Inexorable  ero- 
sion of  our  Federal  programs  cannot  continue. 
We  have  seen  domestK  programs  whittled 
away  oy  2,  5,  or  10  percent  year  after  year. 
There  is  a  broad  consensus  ttiat  ttie  "safety 
net"  has  been  cut  as  much  as  it  can  be. 

Our  partnership,  or  pact,  with  ttie  citizens  of 
this  country  is  not  being  met  If  we  are  to  live 
up  to  the  terma  of  the  current  social  contract, 
we  must  decide  on  our  prtorities  and  act  on 
them  decisively.  The  Partnership  Act  calls  for 
decisive  action  and  it  addresses  some  of  the 
most  pressing  social  and  intergovemmental 
programs  this  Nation  faces.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  it. 


GREEK  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 


SPEECB  OF 

HON.  JAMES  A.  TRAHCANT,  JR. 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  25,  1987 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  rise 
in  recognitkin  of  this  important  day  in  ttie  cele- 
bration of  Greek  and  American  democracy. 
Last  year  this  day  was  officially  designated  by 
law  as  "Greek  Independence  Day,"  a  time  to 
recognize  the  proud  heritage  of  all  Greeks 
and  the  tremendous  contritHJtion  of  Greek 
democratk:  vaLes  to  ttie  kJeals  of  American 
democracy.  Today,  this  nattonal  day  is  being 
recognized  by  major  celet>ratk>ns  in  communi- 
ties throughout  the  United  States. 

It  is  especially  important  that  during  this 
year  celebrating  the  Bk:entennial  of  our  Con- 
stitutkin  we  shoutel  pay  tribute  to  the  birth- 
place of  democracy.  As  Tliomas  Jefferson, 
one  of  the  great  forefathers  of  American  de- 
moaacy  once  sakJ.  "to  the  ancient  Greeks 
*  *  *  we  are  all  indebted  for  the  light  whrch 
led  ourselves  out  of  Gothk:  dart(ness."  With 
the  idea  that  politrcal  power  in  any  society 
should  not  be  in  ttie  hands  of  a  minority,  but 
rather  in  the  hands  of  all  people,  this  early 
Grecian  politrcal  phikisophy  gukjed  our  forefa- 
thers in  forging  the  Constitutkin. 

Later,  in  the  1820's,  the  Greeks  borrowed 
back  ttiese  now  American  kJeals  called  de- 
mocracy as  they  fought  for  their  independ- 
ence. After  winning  ttieir  fight  for  freedom  the 
Greeks  then  translated  our  Declaratton  of  In- 
dependence into  a  declaratton  of  their  own, 
proclaiming  America  to  t>e  ttie  proud  protec- 
torate and  basfon  of  litierty  and  democracy. 

However,  Amerrean  heritage  shares  even 
more  in  common  with  Greek  heritage  than  just 
this  important  commitment  to  shared  politk»l 
kleals.  Greeks  immigrated  to  America  in  their 
largest  numbers  at  ttie  earliest  part  of  this 
century  and  have  poised  ttiemselves  as  a  na- 
tionality of  great  admlratkin  and  respect  from 
all  Americans.  Many  of  them  and  ttieir  native 
countrymen  fought  skle  by  side  with  the  Allies 
in  WorW  War  II;  600,000  Greeks,  or  9  percent 
of  the  Greek  populatton,  died  for  ttie  cause  of 
democracy  in  tils  war— a  huge  toll  represent- 
ing a  tremendous  contribution  to  the  advance- 
ment of  liberty. 
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Today  Greek-Americans  make  up  a  signifi- 
cant pro^ortk>n  of  our  society,  and  the  ties  to 
Greece,  the  mottieriand  of  democracy,  re- 
mains strong  for  all  Americans.  While  today 
marks  ttie  166th  anniversary  of  the  t>eginning 
of  ttie  revolutkx)  wtiKh  freed  the  Greek 
people  from  ttie  Ottoman  Empire,  it  also  is 
celetyated  by  Americans  of  all  natk>nalities  as 
a  day  of  recognitnn  for  the  important  contribu- 
tkins  of  Greek  society  on  ttie  politrcal  ideals 
we  hokJ. 

With  pride  Americans  can  point  to  Greece 
as  the  homeland  of  democracy.  We  share  a 
bond  with  ttie  Greek  people  t)y  our  common 
reverence  for  liberty  and  democracy,  and  we 
pay  tribute  to  the  heritage  of  all  Greeks 
today — a  heritage  from  whk:h  we  have  drawn 
our  most  sacred  kleals. 


TRADE  DEFICIT  AND 
COMPETITrVENESS 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  UGOMARSINO 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  26,  1987 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the 
trade  bill  cunenty  making  its  way  through  the 
House  and  Senate  I  urge  my  colleagues  and 
the  American  people  to  review  the  following 
artk^le  by  Wanen  Brookes  in  the  Washington 
Times  entitled  "Calling  Their  Bluff  on  Competi- 
tiveness?" 

It  is  particulariy  interesting  to  note  the  find- 
ings of  the  Competitiveness  Enterprise  Insti- 
tute, Washington-tiased  watchdog  group  that 
grades  Congress  on  its  votes  that  affect  our 
competitiveness.  They  found  that  of  the 
18,895  votes  cast  by  House  Democrats  in  the 
99th  Congress,  only  22  percent  were  procom- 
petitive.  By  contrast.  House  Republicans 
voted  64  percent  of  the  time  in  favor  of  a 
more  competitive  economy.  In  the  Senate, 
Republicans  voted  in  favor  of  competitiveness 
66  percent  of  the  time.  Democrats  only  32 
percent. 

The  article  follows: 

[Prom  the  Washington  Times,  Mar.  19. 

1987] 

CAiiiNG  Their  Bujff  on  CoMPrrixivENBSs? 

(By  Warren  Brookes) 

Even  as  the  Democrats  are  posturing  high 
about  the  deceptions  of  Iranamok,  they  are 
engaged  in  one  of  the  biggest  political 
hoaxes  in  even  their  party's  history  of 
hokum. 

It's  called  "competitiveness":  the  Idea  that 
a  monopoly  government,  dominated  by  po- 
litical special  Interests,  and  driven  by  the 
need  to  spend  and  tax  can.  In  some  way, 
make  the  U.S.  economy  more  "competitive" 
in  the  world. 

No  one  should  have  less  credibility  on  this 
issue  that  the  present  Democratic  Party  and 
its  leadership  In  Congress— which  Is  now  en- 
gaged in  the  following  antl-comt>etItive  ef- 
forts: 

Trying  to  reregulate  the  railroad  Industry 
Just  to  protect  the  most  heavily  featherbed- 
ded  labor  force  In  history— even  as  r&Uroad 
rates  have  come  down  20  percent  under  de- 
regulation. 

Trying  to  reregulate  the  banking  Industry 
to  protect  Inefficient  and  Insolvent  local 
banks  against  more  competition  from  Inter- 
state consimier  banking  services,  thus  keep- 
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Ing  those  domestic  firms  who  want  to 
export  from  having  the  necessary  access  to 
international  banking  services  In  their  own 
communities. 

Trying  to  tax  and  reregulate  the  most 
competitive  capital  markets  in  the  world, 
even  as  Britain,  Japan,  and  West  Germany 
are  deeply  involved  in  deregulating  and  de- 
taxing  their  own. 

Trying  to  increase  the  Gramm-Rudman- 
HoUings  deficit  targets  so  Congress  can 
push  spending  and  t&xes  back  up. 

Trying  to  force  the  newly  competitive  con- 
struction Industry  to  reunionlze  all  of  the 
commercial  construction  trades. 

Trying  to  pass  still  more  quotas  to  protect 
the  immensely  profitable  U.S.  textile  indus- 
try from  foreign  competition. 

Trying  to  raise  the  minimum  wage  enough 
to  make  at  least  3  million  more  workers  "un- 
competitive" In  the  world  market. 

We  could  go  on  and  on,  but  you  get  the 
idea.  Competitiveness  is  just  another  name 
for  an  old  game:  paying  off  the  special  inter- 
ests that  got  you  elected. 

Fortunately,  two  of  the  smartest  politi- 
cians and  economic  thinkers  In  the  Republi- 
can Party.  Sen.  Phil  Gramm  of  Texas  and 
Rep.  Jack  Kemp  of  New  York,  have  come 
up  with  an  idea  to  turn  this  competitiveness 
theme  into  a  real  two-edged  samurai  sword 
for  all  of  Congress  and  especially  for  the 
Democrats. 

The  Gramm-Kemp  trade  bill  calls  for  a 
greatly  expanded  North  American  Free 
Trade  Area,  as  well  as  expanded  reciprocal 
trade  agreements  with  the  rest  of  this  hemi- 
sphere. 

Gramm-Kemp's  most  controversial  ele- 
ment is  Title  III,  which  mandates:  "The  di- 
rector of  the  Congressional  Budget  Office 
shall  prepare  for  each  bill  or  joint  resolu- 
tion reported  by  any  committee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  or  the  Senate  .  .  . 
that  may  affect  international  trade,  an  esti- 
mate of  ( 1 )  the  impact  such  bUl  or  joint  res- 
olution would  have  on  United  States  con 
sumers.  and  (2)  the  costs  (in  the  aggregate 
and  on  a  per-capita  t>asls)  of  such  bill  or 
joint  resolution  to  United  States  consumers 
and  shall  submit  such  estimate  In  writing 
.  .  .  (emphasis  ours)." 

In  short,  they  are  proposing  a  kind  of 
Gramm-Rudman-HollIngs-type  check  on  all 
economic  legislation  that  might  in  any  way 
cost  the  consumer  more,  and  make  the 
nation  less  competitive. 

Don't  expect  the  Democrats  to  let  this 
proposal  stand;  It  could  stop  their  "Com- 
petitiveness" issue  cold,  since  it  could  be 
used  against  70-80  percent  of  the  legislation 
they  routinely  promote. 

In  case  you  doubt  this:  consider  an  analy- 
sis by  the  very  aggressive  Competitive  En- 
terprise Institute,  a  Washlngton-lMsed 
watchdog  group  that  grades  Congress  on 
rougtily  80-90  votes  each  session  that  affect 
our  competitiveness  —  everything  from 
taxes  and  Increased  regulation  to  special 
subsidies  and  tax  breaiu  for  special  Inter- 
ests. 

They  found  that  of  the  18,895  individual 
votes  cast  by  the  House  Democrats  in  the 
99th  Congress  only  4,181  (about  22  percent) 
were  "pro-competitive."  By  contrast,  the 
Republicans  voted  64  percent  of  the  time  in 
favor  of  a  more  competitive  economy.  In  the 
Senate,  Republicans  voted  In  favor  of  com- 
petition 66  percent  of  the  time.  Democrats 
only  32  percent.  (See  table.) 
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Even  more  intriguing:  consider  the  voting 
records  of  the  so-called  congressional  "Com- 
petitiveness Caucus."  They  turn  out  to  be 
just  about  as  antl-competltlve  as  their  col- 
leagues, with  Democrat  House  Caucus  mem- 
bers voting  "procompetitlve"  only  24  per- 
cent of  the  time,  and  Senate  Democrat 
members  32  percent. 

But  the  most  telling  scores  of  all  are  those 
of  the  Democratic  leadership  In  l)oth 
Houses  of  Congress:  House  Speaker  James 
Wright  and  Senate  Majority  Leader  Roltert 
Byrd— two  of  the  smarmiest  special-interest 
pleaders  of  all— voted  "pro-competitive" 
only  10  percent  and  17  percent  respectively. 

So  much  for  "competitiveness." 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE  DISTIN- 
GUISHED SERVICE  OP  DAVID 
A.  CORONADO  TO  THE  D.S. 
GOVERNMENT 


HON.  MERVYN  M.  DYMALLY 

of  CALIFORirlA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Thursday,  March  26,  1987 

Mr.  DYMALLY.  Mr.  Speaker.  sekJom  do  we 
as  Members  of  Ck>ngress  have  ttie  opportunity 
to  recognize  our  distinguished  and  accom- 
plished civil  servants  wfio  represent  ttie  tMCk- 
t)one  of  our  career  professional  emptoyees  in 
whom  we  place  much  responsibility  through 
our  legislative  mandates.  In  this  vein  I  wish  to 
recognize  the  service  and  distinctkin  of  Mr. 
Davkj  A.  Coronado  of  ttie  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Servk:es  after  servne  of 
over  20  years  to  this  Government,  largely  in 
ttie  fields  of  health  sennces  and  civil  rights. 

Mr.  (Doronado  served  with  distinctron  as  ttie 
regk>nal  manager  in  ttie  Offrce  for  (3vil  Rights. 
Dallas  and  New  York  regions,  wtiere  he  es- 
tatilished  high  standards  of  excellence  and 
productivity.  In  additkin  to  having  been  select- 
ed as  one  of  ttie  youngest  management  in- 
terns at  HHS.  Dave  Coronado  has  since  dis- 
tinguistied  himself  by  having  served  In  mai<x 
health  and  civil  rights  leadership  positxxis; 
ttiese  include  ttie  folknving: 

1966-70;  PublK  health  adviser.  Center  for 
Disease  Control.  U.S.  Publk:  Health  Sennce. 

1970-73:  Management  intern.  Department 
Health,  Educatkxi  and  Welfare. 
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to  ttw  ttcsculivs  officsr 
Service.  U.S.   Public 


draclor  for   manage- 


1873-75: 
01  Wm  PUMC 

1975-78:  

inen^  DivWonof  Dentistry. 

1978-80:  nogramming  and  training  officer. 
Peace  Ooipa,  Gualemela.  U.S.  Peace  Corps. 

1980-64:  Regional  mwi^jer.  CXflce  for  Civil 
Ri|^«a.  U.S.  Depertmeni  of  Heellh  and  Human 

1964-85:  FeNow.  Indueirial  College  of  the 
Aimed  Foicea.  U.S.  Ww  College. 

1966-86:  Regiorwl  manager.  Office  for  Civil 
RigMs,  New  York  Region  II,  U.S.  Department 
of  Haaitti  and  liunan  Servicee. 

IMr.  Goronado  haa  further  dMinguished  him- 
aaV  by  hia  many  honors  and  awards,  including 
ttw  Joint  Oiiefs  of  Staff  Awwd  for  Excellence 
in  naaaareh.  ttie  Pf  Alpha  honor  fraternity  for 
puMc  adminislralion;  ICAF  letter  of  commen- 
dalton:  cash  aiwrts  for  superior  performance; 
and  a  Mlar  of  commendation  from  the  Assist- 
ant Secralaiy  for  hIaaWi 

Mr.  Goronado  posassssa  a  bachelor  of  arts 
from  the  Univanily  of  ToKas  arxJ  a  masters  of 
pubic  administralion  from  the  George  Wash- 
ington University  as  weH  as  a  diploma  from 
ttw  Industrial  Colago  of  the  Armed  Forces. 
Dawa  Cororwdo  has  labored  for  many  years 
viaavia  asaignmortti  in  the  provision  of 
haaWi  sanioea,  indudkig  epideniiological  fol- 
kMUp  on  varwraal  dlaoasoa:  development  of  a 
laboratory  sunwWanco  program;  determination 
of  complance  with  Stale  communicable  dis- 
ease reporting  laws  and  assistance  to  pro- 
apacliva  and  approved  grantees  on  program 
davelopmont  and  maiwgement  He  has  had 
mUmutf  experience  in  negotiating  compli- 
ance and  settlement  agreenwnt  with  State 
and  local  government  officials  and  with  direc- 
tors of  public  arxl  private  nonprofit  health  arxl 
human  aervioes  organizations.  He  has  also 
negoMatad  with  offidats  of  foreign  govern- 
ments regardkig  ttw  scope  and  level  of  sup- 
port of  their  programs  to  be  provided  by  each 
government 

Mr.  Spaalier,  witti  such  a  distinguished 
record,  I  am  most  pieeaed  to  have  ttiis  House 
recognize  the  many  contributions  this  fine 
career  civi  aervant  has  provided  to  the 
NaMoa  As  he  aaaia  to  complete  his  academic 
pursuits  toward  a  doctorate,  I  am  certain  that 
Mamtwrs  wW  join  me  in  saluting  David  A. 
Coronada  We  Americarw  should  be  proud  to 
have  such  dedfcated  indwiduals  serve  our 
Government  so  faittifuNy  over  the  years  and 
extend  our  beat  wistws  in  his  academic  and 


A  MESSAGE  FROM  NAX7M 
MEIMAN 


HON.  S1ENY  H.  HOYER 

oriuxTuun> 
nf  THX  HOUSE  or  RBPBKSKNTATIVES 

Thundaw.  March  26. 1987 

Mr.  HOYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  in  the  human 
righto  oommuniiy  were  all  saddened  by  ttie 
toaa  lest  montti  of  Inna  Meiman.  Inna  dmd  at 
Georgatawn  Hotpttai  after  a  courageous  fight 


Befera  being  aiowed  to  leeve  Moscow  for 
medkwl  treahiieiit  in  ttw  United  States,  Inna 
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suffered  ttwough  four  painful  and  hazardous 
carKser  operattons.  After  continuous  pressure 
from  ttie  West,  ttie  Soviets  finally  altowed  Inna 
to  come  to  the  United  States  in  January.  How- 
ever. Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  too  late.  Inna's 
cancer  had  spread  so  much  that  it  was  impos- 
sible to  treat  Wtien  stie  died  on  February  10, 
many  Members  of  ttiis  body,  including  Silvk) 
CONTE.  Barney  Frank,  Jack  Kemp,  Nk:ho- 
LAS  Mavroules,  Martin  Sabo,  and  Gerry 
SiKORSKi,  sent  her  husband.  Naum,  messages 
of  condolence.  Naum  Meiman  was  prevented 
from  accompanying  his  wife  to  the  United 
States  and  was  even  denied  permission  to 
atter«j  her  funeral. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Naum  Meiman  has  sent  those 
of  us  who  shared  in  his  sorrow  a  message.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  submit  it  for  the 
Record. 

I  am  deeply  grsteful  to  all  of  you  for  your 
efforts  to  save  Inna's  life.  I  also  thank  you 
for  your  cables  of  condolence. 

lima  could  not  get  adequate  treatment  In 
the  Soviet  Union.  Her  life  was  sacrificed  in 
the  name  of  imaginary  state  security.  The 
Soviet  Union  would  supposedly  be  threat- 
ened if  she  were  to  take  advantage  of  invita- 
tions to  go  abroad  for  treatment. 

I  fought  more  than  three  years  to  get 
Inna  permission  to  go  to  the  West  for  treat- 
ment. Inna  was  allowed  to  go  to  the  U.S.A. 
only  last  Decemt>er  following  talks  l>etween 
Senator  Gary  Hart  and  Soviet  Foreign  Min- 
ister Shevardnadze.  Even  then  the  visa  de- 
partment did  not  let  Inna  go  and  delayed 
her  departure  more  than  a  month,  though 
every  day  was  extremely  important.  The 
visa  department  kept  Iniia  with  teeth  and 
claws.  Only  due  to  your  help  did  Inna  leave 
for  Che  U.S.A.  But  it  was  too  late.  In  fact, 
refusal  to  permit  a  desperately  sick  person 
to  go  for  treatment  amounts  to  murder. 

For  twelve  years,  I  have  been  fighting  to 
emipate  to  Israel  and  rejoin  my  only 
dau^ter.  Now  I  am  fighting  for  my  own  life 
too. 

Last  but  not  least:  I  was  not  allowed  to  go 
to  Inna's  fimeral. 

Professor  Naxtm  Meiman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  ttie  Soviets  to  allow 
Naum  Meiman  to  join  his  daughter  here  in  ttie 
United  States.  He  has  suffered  too  long  al- 
ready. 


PISHING  VESSEL  SAFETY 


HON.  nOKE  LOWRY 

or  WASHINOTON 
IR  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  26,  1987 

Mr.  LOWRY  of  Washington.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  am  introducing  legisiatton  to  improve 
safety  for  our  fistiermen.  I  introduced  legisla- 
tton  in  ttie  last  Congress  ttiat  woukj  have  im- 
proved fistiing  vessel  safety.  While  many  of 
ttie  features  from  my  bill  were  included  in  the 
bill  fiat  was  conskiered  by  ttie  House  last 
yeaF>-H.R.  5013—1  coukl  not  support  that  leg- 
islation  because  H  contained  a  cap  on  liability. 

I  am  pleased  ttiat  my  colleague,  Mr. 
Stupos,  has  introduced  leg^atton  that  retains 
ttie  safety  features  of  ttie  bill  that  was  defeat- 
ed last  year  but  removes  ttie  proviston  ttiat 
places  a  cap  on  Katiility.  I  am  pleased  to  t>e  a 
cosponsor  of  ttiat  legislatkxi. 
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The  legtslatton  ttiat  I  am  introdgcing  today 
contains  provisions  for  inspectkxi  of  fishing 
vessels,  Kcertsing  of  crewmembers,  and  ottier 
safety  protnstons.  My  purpose  for  introducing 
ttiis  bill  is  to  altow  for  conskleratton  of  ttiese 
addittonal  proposals.  I  believe  ttiat  ttiese  pro- 
viskxis  have  merit  and  sliouM  t>e  consklered. 

I  am  very  interested  in  working  to  pass  leg- 
islatkxi to  improve  fistiing  vessel  safety.  I  am 
pleased  tttat  most  of  my  colleagues  on  the 
Merctiant  Marine  and  Fistierles  Committee  are 
committed  to  passing  fistiing  vessel  safety 
legislatkxi  ttiis  year. 


BIAGGI  JOINS  CHILD  CARE 
ACTION  CAMPAIGN  IN  URGING 
CONGBESS  TO  IMPROVE  CHILD 
CARE 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

or  IfXW  YORK 
IN  THt  HOUSE  OP  REFRBSENTATIVES 

Tkunday,  March  26,  1987 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  recently  read, 
with  great  interest  a  numt)er  of  angles  in  the 
recent  Chid  Care  ActtoNews,  a  publk»tk)n  of 
ttie  Chiki  Care  Actkxi  Campaign,  relating  to 
ttie  problems  and  solutxxis  of  child  care  in  our 
Natkxi.  I  wouki  like  to  share  some  of  ttieir 
findings  and  recommendatk>ns  with  my  col- 
leagues. 

CCAC  found  ttiat  "49  percent  of  American 
mottiers  return  to  work  before  ttieir  baby's  first 
birthday;  $1  percent  of  mottiers  of  children 
under  3  are  in  ttie  latxx  force;  7  out  of  10 
mottiers  of  school-age  chiklren  are  working  or 
lookkig  fcr  work.  In  65  percent  of  married- 
couple  families  with  children,  both  the  hus- 
band and  wife  are  in  ttie  latior  force."  As 
CCAC  explains  furttier,  ttie  influx  of  working 
mottiers  is  partly  a  result  of  economk;  factors: 
"25  percent  of  all  working  wives  are  married 
to  men  wlio  earn  less  than  $10,000  per  year; 
50  percent  are  married  to  men  earning  less 
than  $20,000;  61  percent  of  all  single  mothers 
with  a  child  between  3  and  5  years  old  are  in 
ttie  latxx  force.  Average  weekly  eamings  of  all 
Americans  have  dropped  14.3  percent  since 
1973.  McRlian  family  income  has  also  de- 
clined, txjt  t>y  a  much  smaller  6  percent  Ap- 
parently, working  women  tiave  tielped  to 
maintain  tbe  standard  of  living  for  many  Amer- 
k»n  families." 

Howev9,  ttie  cost  of  affordable  and  quality 
chikl  care  is  a  growing  problem.  As  CCAC 
states.  "Tlie  supply  of  quality,  affordable  child 
care  has  not  however,  kept  pace  with  ttie  de- 
mographk}  change  in  American  families.  A  ma- 
jority of  working  parents  report  diffKulty  in 
finding  ttw  kind  of  child  care  ttiey  need  at  a 
price  ttiey  can  afford.  As  many  as  7  million 
chiklren  gnder  age  13  are  left  atone  during 
some  part  of  ttieir  day.  And  many  more  moth- 
ers, espe^lly  ttiose  now  relying  on  putilic  as- 
sistance, woukJ  work  if  adequate,  affordat)le 
chikl  care  were  available  to  ttwm." 

I  have  introduced  legislatkxi.  H.R.  541 
which  seeks  to  address  ttw  growing  problem 
of  finding  quality,  affordable  chiM  care.  H.R. 
541.  ttw  On-Site  Day  Care  Privatization  Act 
woukJ  extend  a  15-percent  tax  credit  to  busi- 
nesses for  all  initial  and  ongoing  costs  associ- 
ated with  emptoyer-operated  day  care  facilities 
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during  ttw  fwst  year  of  operation.  During  the 
second  year,  ttw  employer  woukJ  receive  a 
10-percent  credit  for  all  costs  associated  with 
salary  expenses  of  workers  at  ttw  day  care  fa- 
cility. This  legislation  woukJ  take  effect  imme- 
diately after  passage  and  sunset  following  2 
years. 

Private  industry  must  play  an  increasing  role 
in  provkjing  ctiikl  care  for  their  emptoyees. 
Currently,  an  estimated  3,000  of  ttw  6  millkxi 
U.S.  employees  assist  ttieir  employees  In  pro- 
vkJing  diay  care.  CCAC  says,  "Alttiough  this 
represents  a  huge  increase  during  ttw  past 
decade,  ttw  vast  majority  of  companies  have 
dorw  nothing."  CCAC  goes  on,  "Our  chokws 
are  clearcut.  We  can  continue  to  ignore  the 
child  care  crisis,  and  assume  that  families  and 
children  will  tw  at>le  to  survive  with  ttw  current 
patchwork  system  of  care.  Or.  we  can  deckie 
that  an  investment  in  our  children's  future — 
and  ttieret>y  In  our  national  future — will  tw 
worth  the  price  we  Mrill  pay  now  for  a  compre- 
hensive, coordinated  system  of  easily  accessi- 
ble quality  chikj  care."  I  strongly  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  join  me  in  twiping  to  provide  easily 
accessible  quality  child  care  by  supporting  my 
legislation,  H.R.  541. 


THE  SURGEON  GENERAL'S 

REPORT  ON  ACQUIRED 

IMMUNE       DEFICIENCY       SYN- 
DROME 


HON.  GERRY  L  STUDDS 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  26,  1987 

Mr.  STUDDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Surgeon 
General  of  ttw  United  States,  Dr.  C.  Everett 
Koop,  is  doing  precisely  what  he  should  be 
doing — provkJing  enlightened,  caring,  and  pro- 
fessk}nal  leadership  in  the  battle  against  the 
greatest  public  health  tragedy  of  modem 
times,  AIDS.  "The  Surgeon  General's  Report 
on  Acquired  Immune  Deficiency  Syndrorrw," 
which  I  include  at  this  point  in  the  Record, 
should  tw  made  available  to  all  Americans  on 
an  urgent  basis. 
Surgeon  General's  Report  oh  Acquired 

Immune  Deficiency  Syndrome 

[Prom  the  U.S.  Department  of  Health  and 

Human  Services] 

FOREWORD 

This  is  a  report  from  the  Surgeon  General 
of  the  U.S.  PubUc  Health  Service  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States  on  AIDS.  Ac- 
quired Immune  Deficiency  Syndrome  is  an 
epidemic  that  has  already  IcUled  thousands 
of  people,  mostly  young,  productive  Ameri- 
cans. In  addition  to  Ulness,  disability,  'xnrt 
death,  AIDS  has  brought  fear  to  the  hearts 
of  most  Americans — fear  of  disease  and  fear 
of  the  unknown.  Initial  reporting  of  AIDS 
occiured  in  the  United  States,  but  AIDS 
and  the  spread  of  the  AIDS  virus  is  an  inter- 
national problem.  This  report  focuses  on 
prevention  ttiat  could  l>e  applied  in  all  coim- 
tries. 

My  report  will  inform  you  alMut  AIDS, 
how  it  is  transmitted,  the  relative  risks  of 
infection  and  how  to  prevent  it.  It  wiU  help 
you  understand  your  fears.  Fear  can  l>e 
useful  when  it  helps  people  avoid  l>eh&vior 
that  puts  them  at  risk  for  AIDS.  On  the 
other  hand,  unreasonable  fear  can  l>e  as 
crippling  as  the  disease  itself.  If  you  are  par- 
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ticipating  in  activities  ttiat  could  expose  you 
to  the  AIDS  virus,  tliis  report  could  save 
your  life. 

In  preparing  this  report,  I  consulted  with 
the  l>est  medical  and  scientific  experts  tliis 
country  can  offer.  I  met  with  leaders  of  or- 
ganizations concerned  with  health,  educa- 
tion, and  other  aspects  of  our  society  to  gain 
their  views  of  the  problems  associated  with 
AIDS.  The  information  in  tliis  report  is  cur- 
rent and  timely. 

This  report  was  written  personally  by  me 
to  provide  the  necessary  understanding  of 
AIDS. 

The  vast  majority  of  Americans  are 
against  illicit  drugs.  As  a  health  officer  I  am 
opposed  to  the  use  of  illicit  drugs.  As  a  prac- 
ticing physician  for  more  than  forty  years,  I 
have  seen  the  devastation  that  follows  the 
use  of  illicit  drugs— addiction,  poor  health, 
family  disruption,  emotional  disturtNuices 
and  death.  I  applaud  the  President's  initia- 
tive to  rid  this  nation  of  the  curse  of  illicit 
drug  use  and  addiction.  The  success  of  liis 
Initiative  is  critical  to  the  health  of  the 
American  people  and  will  also  help  reduce 
the  numt>er  of  persons  exposed  to  the  AIDS 
virus. 

Some  Americans  have  difficulties  in  deal- 
ing with  the  subjects  of  sex,  sexual  prac- 
tices, and  alternate  lifestyles.  Many  Ameri- 
cans are  opposed  to  homosexuality,  promis- 
cuity of  any  kind,  and  prostitution.  This 
report  must  deal  with  all  of  these  issues,  but 
does  so  with  the  intent  that  information 
and  education  can  change  individual  t>ehav- 
ior,  since  this  is  the  primary  way  to  stop  the 
epidemic  of  AIDS.  This  report  deals  with 
the  positive  and  negative  consequences  of 
activities  and  l>etiaviors  from  a  health  and 
medical  point  of  view. 

Adolescents  and  pre-adolescents  are  those 
whose  l>ehavior  we  wish  to  especially  influ- 
ence because  of  their  vulnerabUity  when 
they  are  exploring  their  own  sexuality  (het- 
erosexual and  homosexual)  and  perhaps  ex- 
perimenting with  drugs.  Teenagers  often 
consider  themselves  immortal,  and  these 
young  people  may  t>e  putting  themselves  at 
great  risk. 

Education  atwut  AIDS  should  start  in 
early  elementary  school  and  at  home  so 
that  children  can  grow  up  knowing  the  l>e- 
havior  to  avoid  to  protect  themselves  from 
exposure  to  the  AIDS  virus.  The  threat  of 
AIDS  can  provide  an  opportunity  for  par- 
ents to  instill  in  their  children  their  own 
moral  and  ethical  standards. 

Those  of  us  who  are  parents,  educators 
and  community  leaders,  indeed  all  adults, 
cannot  disregard  this  responsibility  to  edu- 
cate our  young.  The  need  is  critical  and  the 
price  of  neglect  is  high.  The  lives  of  our 
young  people  depend  on  our  fulfilling  our 
responsibility. 

AIDS  is  an  infectious  disease.  It  is  conta- 
gious, but  it  cannot  l>e  spread  in  the  same 
manner  as  a  common  cold  or  measles  or 
chicken  pox.  It  is  contagious  in  the  same 
way  that  sexually  transmitted  diseases,  such 
as  syptiilis  and  gonorrhea,  are  contagious. 
AIDS  can  also  l>e  spread  through  the  shar- 
ing of  intravenous  drug  needles  and  syringes 
used  for  injecting  Illicit  drugs. 

AIDS  is  not  spread  by  common  everyday 
contact  but  by  sexual  contact  (penis-vagina, 
penis-rectum,  mouth-rectum,  mouth-vagina, 
mouth-penis).  Tet  there  is  great  misunder- 
standing resulting  in  unfounded  fear  ttiat 
AIDS  can  t>e  spread  by  casual,  non-sexual 
contact.  The  first  cases  of  AIDS  were  re- 
ported in  this  country  in  1981.  We  would 
know  by  now  if  AIDS  were  passed  by  casual, 
non-sexual  contact. 
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Today  those  practicing  tiigh  risk  twhavior 
who  l>ecome  infected  with  the  AIDS  virus 
are  found  mainly  among  homosexual  and  bi- 
sexual men  and  male  and  female  intrave- 
nous drug  users.  Heterosexual  tranamiaiAoa 
is  expected  to  account  for  an  locreasinc  pro- 
portion of  those  who  l>ecome  infected  with 
the  AIDS  virus  in  the  future. 

At  the  l>eginning  of  the  AIDS  epidemic 
many  Americans  had  little  sympathy  for 
people  with  AIDS.  The  feeling  was  that 
somehow  people  from  certain  groups  "de- 
served" their  illness.  Let  us  put  those  feel- 
ings behind  us.  We  are  fighting  a  dlaeaae. 
not  people.  Those  who  are  already  afflicted 
are  sick  people  and  need  our  care  as  do  all 
sick  patients.  The  country  must  face  this 
epidemic  as  a  unified  society.  We  must  pre- 
vent the  spread  of  AIDS  wtiile  at  the  same 
time  preserving  our  humanity  and  Intimacy. 

AIDS  is  a  life-threatening  disease  and  a 
major  public  health  issue.  Its  impact  on  our 
society  is  and  will  continue  to  l>e  devastat- 
ing. By  the  end  of  1991,  and  estimated 
270.000  cases  of  AIDS  wiU  tiave  occurred 
with  179,000  deaths  within  the  decade  since 
the  disease  was  first  recognized.  In  the  year 
1991.  an  estimated  145.000  patients  with 
AIDS  will  need  health  and  supportive  serv- 
ices at  a  total  cost  of  between  W  and  $16  bil- 
lion. However,  AIDS  is  preventable.  It  can 
l>e  controlled  by  changes  in  personal  l>eliav- 
ior.  It  is  the  responsibility  of  every  citizen  to 
t>e  informed  atwut  AIDS  and  to  exercise  the 
appropriate  preventive  measures.  This 
report  will  tell  you  how. 

The  spread  of  AIDS  can  and  must  be 
stopped. 

C.  Everett  Koop.  M.D.,  Sc.D.. 

Surgeon  Oenerxil 


AIDS  Caused  by  Virtu 
The  letters  A-I-D-S  stand  for  Acquired 
Immune  Deficiency  Syndrome.  When  a 
person  is  sick  with  AIDS,  he/she  is  in  the 
final  stages  of  a  series  of  health  problems 
caused  by  a  virus  (germ)  that  can  l>e  passed 
from  one  person  to  another  ctiiefly  during 
sexual  contact  or  through  the  stiaring  of  in- 
travenous drug  needles  and  syringes  used 
for  "shooting"  drugs.  Scientists  tiave  named 
the  AIDS  virus  'HIV  or  HTLV-III  or 
LAV."  '  These  abbreviations  stand  for  infor- 
mation denoting  a  virus  that  attacks  wliite 
blood  cells  (T-Lymphocytes)  in  the  human 
blood.  Throughout  this  publication,  we  will 
call  the  virus  the  "AIDS  virus."  The  AIDS 
virus  attacks  a  person's  immune  system  and 
damages  his/her  ability  to  fight  other  dis- 
ease. Without  functioning  immune  system 
to  ward  off  other  germs,  he/she  now  l>e- 
comes  vulnerable  to  l>ecoming  infected  by 
bacteria,  protozoa,  fungi,  and  other  viruses 
and  malignancies,  which  may  cause  life- 
ttireatening  illness,  such  as  pneumonia, 
meningitis,  and  cancer. 

No  Krurum  Cure 

There  is  presently  no  cure  for  AIDS. 
There  is  presently  no  vaccine  to  prevent 
AIDS. 

Virus  Invades  Blood  Stream 

When  the  AIDS  virus  enters  the  blood- 
stream, it  l>egins  to  attack  certain  wtilte 
blood  cells  (T-Lymphocytes).  SulMtances 
called  antitxxlies  are  produced  by  the  Ixxly. 
These  antibodies  can  lie  detected  in  the 


■  These  are  dUferent  names  Biven  to  AIDS  virus 
by  the  scientific  cx>mmunlty:  HTV — Hunum  Iminun- 
oderindency  Virus.  ETTLV-III— Human  T-Lympho- 
troplc  Virus  Type  III,  LAV— LymphadeDopathy  As- 
sociated Virus. 
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Mood  toy  a  dmple  test,  unuJly  two  we^s  to 
tlirae  woonthi  after  tnteetton.  Even  before 
tlM  aaUbody  tart  to  porittve.  the  victim  can 
paa  the  vIna  to  othen  by  method*  that 
vfll  be  emtataMd. 

ie  infected,  there  are 
Some  people  may 
wen  but  even  ao  tliey  are  able  to 
liitait  otheta.  Othen  may  develop  a  dlaeaae 
that  to  lea  aertoiie  than  AIDB  referred  to  aa 
AXDB  Rdatad  COmplez  (ARC).  In  some 
the  pnteetlve  hnmime  syatem  may 
tay  the  vlrua  and  then  other 
(bacterta.  protoaoa.  fungi  and  other 
I)  and  caooen  that  ndlnarily  would 
■K  a  foothold  cauae"opportuni>tic 
:  the  oppofiaaUy  of  lowered 
to  Infect  and  deetroy.  Some  of 
the  moat  <*—■»«»'  are  PneumoewttiM  carina 
pnemBonia  and  tahctculaaia.  Individuals  in- 
ftated  with  the  AIDS  vims  may  also  develop 
certain  typea  of  eanoen  aach  as  Kaposi's 
■Hreona.  Theae  infected  people  liave  classic 
AIDS.  Cvkknoe  ahofwa  that  the  AIDS  virus 
)  attack  the  nervous  system,  causing 
ito  the  brain. 


NoSUpu 

I  people  remain  apparently  well  after 
infeetlan  with  the  AIDS  virus.  They  may 
have  no  phyateaOy  apparent  symptoms  of 
fDneaa.  Hswever.  If  proper  precautions  are 
not  used  with  aeznal  contacts  and/or  intra- 
venouB  dnic  uae.  theae  infected  individuals 
can  spread  the  vlnia  to  others.  Anyone  who- 
thinka  be  or  she  to  infected  or  involved  In 
hltfi  iVk  behavtea  should  not  donate  his/ 
her  blood,  organa,  tiaaues,  or  sperm  because 
they  may  nofw  contain  the  AIDS  virus. 

AHC 
AIDS-Related  CompleT  (ARC)  is  a  condi- 
tlon  eauaed  by  the  AIDS  virus  in  which  the 
patient  teata  pualtive  for  AIDS  infection  and 
baa  a  vedfle  aet  oif  clinical  aympttuns.  How- 
ever, ABC  patlwita'  ajrmptoms  are  often  less 
than  thoae  with  the  disease  we  call 
AIDS.  Signa  and  symptoms  of  ARC 
may  indude  loaa  of  appetite,  weight  loss, 
fever,  night  sweats.  aUn  rashes,  diarrhea, 
thwIiVas.  lack  of  reeiatanoe  to  infection,  or 
awoDen  lymph  nodea.  These  are  also  signs 
and  aymptoma  of  many  other  diseases  snd  a 
Idiyaleian  should  be  consulted. 

AWS 

Only  a  qualified  health  professional  can 
dJagnnae  AIDS,  which  to  the  result  of  a  nat- 
ural ptogrtt  of  infection  by  the  AIDS  virus. 
AIDS  deatroys  the  body's  immune  (defense) 
ayatem  and  aUows  otherwise  controllable  in- 
(eettona  to  invade  the  body  and  cause  addi- 
Uonal  diaeaaea.  Theae  ivportunistic  diseases 
would  not  otherwise  gain  a  foothold  in  the 
body.  Iheae  opportunistic  dtiwaseB  may 
eventually  cauae  death. 

Some  aytoptona  and  signs  of  AIDS  and 
the  "opportunistic  infections"  may  include  a 
perrtatent  cough  and  fever  associated  with 
ahortaeaa  ot  breath  <»■  difficult  breathing 
and  may  be  the  aymptoma  of  Pneumocystto 
carinU  pneumonia.  Multiple  purplish 
biotchea  and  bompa  on  the  sUn  may  be  a 
aign  of  Kapoai'a  aaimma.  The  AIDS  virus  in 
aH  infected  people  to  faafntially  the  same; 
the  reactlona  of  indtviduato  may  differ. 

LangTerm 
The  AIDS  Vina  may  alao  attack  the  nerv- 
Ofoa  ayatem  and  cauae  delayed  damage  to  the 
bnlB.  Tlito  daraagr  may  take  years  to  devel- 
op and  the  aymptoma  may  show  up  as 
memory  loaa.  indifference,  loas  of  coordlna- 
tion,  partial  paralyite,  w  mental  disorder. 
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These  symptoms  may  occur  alone,  or  with 
other  symptoms  mentioned  earlier. 
aids:  trx  raasxiiT  srrnATion 

The  number  of  people  estimated  to  be  in- 
fected with  the  AIDS  virus  in  the  United 
SUtea  is  about  1.5  million.  AU  of  theae  indi- 
viduafe  are  assumed  to  be  capable  of  spread- 
ing tlie  virus  sexually  (heteroaexually  or  ho- 
mooeXually)  or  by  sharing  needles  and  sy- 
ringea  or  other  implements  for  intravenous 
drug  ase.  Of  these,  an  estimated  100,000  to 
200,0(K)  will  come  down  with  AIDS  Related 
Complex  (ARC).  It  Is  difficult  to  predict  the 
number  who  will  develop  ARC  or  AIDS  be- 
cause symptoms  sometimes  take  as  long  as 
nine  years  to  show  up.  With  our  present 
knowledge,  scientists  predict  that  20  to  30 
perceat  of  those  infected  with  the  AIDS 
virus  Will  develop  an  illness  that  fits  an  ac- 
cepted definition  of  AIDS  within  five  years. 
The  number  of  persons  known  to  have 
AIDS  in  the  United  States  to  date  is  over 
2S,000c  of  these,  about  half  have  died  of  the 
disease.  Since  there  is  no  cure,  the  others 
are  expected  to  also  eventually  die  from 
their  disease. 

The  majority  of  infected  antibody  positive 
individuals  who  carry  the  AIDS  virus  show 
no  disease  symptoms  and  may  not  come 
down  with  the  disease  for  many  years,  if 
ever. 

No  Risk  from  CasutU  Contact 

There  is  no  known  risk  of  non-sexual  In- 
fection in  most  of  the  situations  we  encoun- 
ter in  our  daUy  lives.  We  know  that  family 
members  living  with  individuals  who  have 
the  AIDS  virus  do  not  become  infected 
except  through  sexual  contact.  There  is  no 
evidence  of  transmission  (spread)  of  AIDS 
virus  by  everyday  contact  even  though 
these  family  members  shared  food,  towels, 
cups,  razors,  even  toothbrushes,  and  kissed 
each  other. 

Health  Workers 

We  know  even  more  about  health  care 
workers  exposed  to  AIDS  patients.  About 
2,500  health  workers  who  were  caring  for 
AIDS  patients  when  they  were  sickest  have 
been  carefully  studied  and  tested  for  infec- 
tion with  the  AIDS  virus.  These  doctors, 
nursea  and  other  health  care  givers  have 
been  exposed  to  the  AIDS  patients'  blood, 
stool  and  other  body  fluids.  Approximately 
750  of  these  heatlh  workers  reported  possi- 
ble additional  exposure  by  direct  contact 
with  a  patient's  body  fluid  through  spUls  or 
being  accidentally  stuck  with  a  needle.  Upon 
testing  these  750,  only  3  who  tiad  acciden- 
tally stuck  themselves  with  a  needle  had  a 
positive  antibody  test  for  exposure  to  the 
AIDS  virus.  Because  health  workers  had 
much  more  contact  with  patients  and  their 
body  fluids  than  would  be  expected  from 
common  everyday  contact,  it  is  clear  that 
the  AIDS  virus  is  not  transmitted  by  casual 
contact. 

Control  of  Certain  Behaviors  Can  Stop 
Further  Spread  of  AIDS 

Knowing  the  facts  about  AIDS  can  pre- 
vent ttie  spread  of  the  disease.  Education  of 
those  who  risk  infecting  themselves  or  in- 
fecting other  people  is  the  only  way  we  can 
stop  the  spread  of  AIDS.  People  must  be  re- 
spondble  about  their  sexual  behavior  and 
must  avoid  the  uae  of  illicit  intravenous 
drugs  and  needle  sharing.  We  will  describe 
the  types  of  behavior  that  lead  to  infection 
by  the  AIDS  virus  and  the  personal  meas- 
ures ttiat  must  be  taken  for  effective  protec- 
tion. If  we  are  to  stop  the  AIDS  epidemic, 
we  all  must  understand  the  disease— its 
cause,  its  nature,  and  its  prevention.  Precau- 
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tions  must  be  taken.  The  AIDS  virus  infects 
persons  who  expose  themselves  to  known 
riak  behavior,  such  as  certain  types  of  ho- 
mosexual and  heteroaexual  activities  or 
sharing  intravenous  drug  equipment. 
Risks 

Although  the  initial  discovery  was  in  the 
homoaexual  community,  AIDS  is  not  a  dis- 
ease only  df  homosexuals.  AIDS  is  found  in 
heterooexutJ  people  as  welL  AIDS  is  not  a 
black  or  white  disease.  AIDS  is  not  Just  a 
male  disease.  AIDS  is  foimd  in  women;  it  is 
fouitd  in  children.  In  the  futiue  AIDS  will 
probably  ii|creaae  and  spread  among  people 
who  are  dot  homosexual  or  intravenous 
drug  abtisers  in  the  same  manner  as  other 
sexually  tmnsmitted  diseases  like  syphilis 
and  gonorrhea. 

Sex  Between  Men 

Men  who  have  sexual  relations  with  other 
men  are  especially  at  risk.  About  70  percent 
of  AIDS  vietims  throughout  the  country  are 
male  homosexuals  and  bisexuals.  This  per- 
centage probably  will  decline  as  heterosex- 
ual transmission  increase.  Infection  results 
from  a  sexual  relationship  with  an  infected 
person. 

Multiple  Partners 

The  risk  of  infection  increases  according 
to  the  number  of  sexual  partners  one  has, 
male  or  female.  The  more  partners  you 
have,  the  f^ater  the  risk  of  becoming  in- 
fected with  the  AIDS  virus. 
HoiD  Exposed 

Although  the  AIDS  virus  is  found  in  sev- 
eral body  fluids,  a  person  acquires  the  virus 
during  sexual  contact  with  an  infected  per- 
son's blood  or  semen  and  possibly  vaginal  se- 
cretions. Tlie  virus  then  enters  a  person's 
blood  stream  through  their  rectum,  vagina 
or  penis. 

Small  (uaseen  by  the  naked  eye)  tears  in 
the  surface  lining  of  the  vagina  or  rectum 
may  occur  during  insertion  of  the  penis,  fin- 
gers, or  oiher  objects,  thus  oiiening  an 
avenue  for  entrance  of  the  virus  directly 
into  the  blood  stream;  therefore,  the  AIDS 
virus  can  be  passed  from  penis  to  rectum 
and  vagina  and  vice  versa  without  a  visible 
tear  in  the  tissue  or  the  presence  of  blood. 

Prevention  of  Sexual  Transmission— Know 

Your  Partner 
Couples  who  maintain  mutually  faithful 
monogamous  relationships  (only  one  con- 
tinuing sexual  partner)  are  protected  from 
AIDS  through  sexual  transmission.  If  you 
have  been  faithful  for  at  least  five  years  and 
your  partner  has  been  faithfxil  too,  neither 
of  you  is  at  risk.  If  you  have  not  been  faith- 
ful, then  yeu  and  your  partner  are  at  risk.  If 
your  partqer  has  not  been  faithful,  then 
your  partner  is  at  risk  which  also  puts  you 
at  risk.  This  is  true  for  both  heterosexual 
and  homosexual  couples.  Unless  it  is  possi- 
ble to  know  with  absolute  certainty  that 
neither  yop  nor  your  sexual  partner  is  car- 
rying the  Virus  of  AIDS,  you  must  use  pro- 
tective Iwhavior.  Absolute  certainty  means 
not  only  that  you  and  your  partner  have 
maintained  a  mutually  faithful  monoga- 
mous sexual  relationship,  but  it  means  that 
neither  you  nor  your  partner  has  used  ille- 
gal intervenous  drugs. 

aids:  Tdn  cam  protbct  youhselp  phom 
mracnoH 

Some  personal  measures  are  adequate  to 
safely  proitect  yourself  and  others  from  in- 
fection by  the  AIDS  virus  and  its  complica- 
tions. AmMig  these  arc: 

If  you  have  been  involved  in  any  of  the 
high  risk  sexual  activities  described  above  or 
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have  injected  illicit  intravenous  drugs  into 
your  body,  you  should  have  a  blood  test  to 
see  if  you  have  been  infected  with  the  AIDS 
virus. 

If  your  test  is  positive  or  if  you  engage  in 
high  riak  activities  and  choose  not  to  have  a 
test,  you  should  teU  your  sexual  partner.  If 
you  Jointly  decide  to  have  sex,  you  must 
protect  your  partner  by  always  using  a 
rubber  (condom)  during  (start  to  finish) 
sexual  intercourse  (vagiiui  or  rectum). 

If  your  partner  has  a  positive  blood  test 
showing  that  he/she  has  been  infected  with 
the  AIDS  virus  or  you  suspect  that  he/she 
has  been  exposed  by  previous  heterosexual 
or  homosexual  behavior  or  use  of  intrave- 
nous drugs  with  shared  needles  and  sy- 
ringes, a  rubber  (condom)  should  always  be 
used  during  (start  to  finish)  sexual  inter- 
course (vagina  or  recttun). 

If  you  or  your  partner  is  at  high  risk, 
avoid  mouth  contact  with  the  penis,  vagina, 
or  rectum. 

Avoid  all  sexual  activities  which  could 
cause  cuts  or  tears  in  the  linings  of  the 
rectum,  vagina,  or  penis. 

Single  teen-age  girls  have  been  warned 
that  pregnancy  and  contracting  sexually 
transmitted  diseases  can  be  the  result  of 
only  one  act  of  sexual  intercourse.  They 
have  been  taught  to  say  NO  to  sex!  They 
have  been  taught  to  say  NO  to  drugs!  By 
saying  NO  to  sex  and  drugs,  they  can  avoid 
AIDS  which  can  kill  them!  The  same  Is  true 
for  teenage  boys  who  should  also  not  have 
rectal  intercourse  with  other  males.  It  may 
result  in  AIDS. 

Do  not  have  sex  with  prostitutes.  Infected 
male  and  female  prostitutes  are  frequently 
also  intravenous  drug  abusers;  therefore, 
they  may  infect  clients  by  sexual  inter- 
course and  other  intravenous  drug  abusers 
by  sharing  their  Intravenous  drug  equip- 
ment. Female  prostitutes  also  can  infect 
their  unborn  babies. 

Intravenous  Drug  Users 
Drug  abusers  who  inject  drugs  into  their 
veins  are  another  population  group  at  high 
risk  and  with  high  rates  of  Infection  by  the 
AIDS  vims.  Users  of  intravenous  drugs 
make  up  25  percent  of  the  cases  of  AIDS 
throughout  the  country.  The  AIDS  virus  is 
carried  In  contaminated  blood  left  in  the 
needle,  syringe,  or  other  drug  related  imple- 
ments and  the  virus  Is  injected  into  the  new 
victim  by  reusing  dirty  syringes  and  needles. 
Even  the  smallest  amount  of  infected  blood 
left  in  a  used  needle  or  syringe  can  contain 
live  AIDS  virus  to  be  passed  on  to  the  next 
user  of  those  dirty  implements. 

No  one  should  shoot  up  drugs  because  ad- 
diction, poor  health,  famUy  disruption,  emo- 
tional disturbances  and  death  could  follow. 
However,  many  drug  users  are  addicted  to 
drugs  and  for  one  reason  or  another  have 
not  changed  their  behavior.  For  these 
people,  the  only  way  not  to  get  AIDS  is  to 
use  a  clean,  previously  unused  needle,  sy- 
ringe or  any  other  implement  necessary  for 
the  injection  of  the  drug  solution. 

Hemoj^ilia 
Some  persons  with  hemophilia  (a  blood 
clotting  disorder  that  makes  them  subject 
to  bleeding)  have  been  infected  with  the 
AIDS  virus  either  through  blood  transfu- 
sion or  the  use  of  blood  products  that  help 
their  blood  clot.  Now  that  we  know  how  to 
prepare  safe  blood  products  to  aid  clotting, 
this  Is  unlikely  to  happen.  This  group  repre- 
sents a  very  small  percentage  of  the  cases  of 
AIDS  throughout  the  country. 
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Blood  Transfusion 

(Currently  all  blood  donors  are  initially 
screened  and  blood  is  not  accepted  from 
high  risk  individuals.  Blood  that  has  been 
collected  for  use  is  tested  for  the  presence 
of  antibody  to  the  AIDS  virus.  However, 
some  people  may  have  had  a  blood  transfu- 
sion prior  to  March  1985  before  we  knew 
how  to  screen  blood  for  safe  transfusion  and 
may  have  become  infected  with  the  AIDS 
virus.  Fortunately  there  are  not  now  a  large 
number  of  these  cases.  With  routine  testing 
of  blood  products,  the  blood  supply  for 
transfusion  is  now  safer  than  it  has  ever 
been  with  regard  to  AIDS. 

Persons  who  have  engaged  in  homosexual 
activities  or  have  shot  street  drugs  within 
the  last  10  years  should  never  donate  blood. 
Mother  Can  Infect  Newborn 

If  a  woman  is  infected  with  the  AIDS 
virus  and  t>ecomes  pregnant,  she  is  more 
likely  to  develop  ARC  or  classic  AIDS,  and 
she  can  pass  the  AIDS  virus  to  her  unborn 
child.  Approximately  one  third  of  the  babies 
bom  to  AIDS-infected  mothers  will  also  be 
infected  with  the  AIDS  virus.  Most  of  the 
infected  babies  will  eventually  develop  the 
disease  and  die.  Several  of  these  babies  have 
been  bom  to  wives  of  hemophiliac  men  in- 
fected with  the  AIDS  virus  by  way  of  con- 
taminated blood  products.  Some  babies  have 
also  been  bom  to  women  who  became  in- 
fected with  the  AIDS  virus  by  bisexual  partr 
ners  who  had  the  virus.  Almost  all  babies 
with  AIDS  have  been  bom  to  women  who 
were  intravenous  drug  users  or  the  sexual 
partners  of  intravenous  drug  users  who 
were  infected  with  the  AIDS  virus.  More 
such  babies  can  X>e  expected. 

Think  carefully  if  you  plan  on  becoming 
pregnant.  If  there  is  any  chance  that  you 
may  be  in  any  high  risk  group  or  that  you 
have  had  sex  with  someone  in  a  tiigh  risk 
group,  such  as  homosexual  and  bisexual 
males,  drug  abusers  and  their  sexual  part- 
ners, see  your  doctor. 

Suvimary 

AIDS  affects  certain  groups  of  the  popula- 
tion. Homosexual  and  bisexual  males  who 
have  had  sexual  contact  with  other  homo- 
sexual or  bisexual  males  as  well  as  those 
who  "shoot"  street  drugs  are  at  greatest  risk 
of  exposure,  infection  and  eventual  death. 
Sexual  partners  of  these  high  risk  individ- 
uals are  at  risk,  as  well  as  any  children  bom 
to  women  who  carry  the  virus.  Heterosexual 
persons  are  increasingly  at  risk. 
aids:  what  is  sate 
Most  Betiavior  is  Safe 

Everyday  living  does  not  present  any  risk 
of  infection.  You  cannot  get  AIDS  from 
casual  social  contact.  Casual  social  contact 
should  not  be  confused  with  casual  sexual 
contact  which  is  a  major  cause  of  the  spread 
of  the  AIDS  virus.  Casual  social  contact 
such  as  shaking  hands,  hugging,  social  kiss- 
ing, crying,  coughing  or  sneezing,  will  not 
transmit  the  AIDS  virus.  Nor  has  AIDS 
been  contracted  from  swimming  in  pools  or 
bathing  in  hot  tubs  or  from  eating  in  restau- 
rants (even  if  a  restaurant  worker  has  AIDS 
or  carries  the  AIDS  virus.)  AIDS  is  not  con- 
tracted from  sharing  bed  linens,  towels, 
cups,  straws,  dishes,  or  any  other  eating 
utensils.  You  cannot  get  AIDS  from  toilets, 
doorknobs,  telephones,  office  machinery,  or 
household  furniture.  You  cannot  get  AIDS 
from  body  massages,  masturbation  or  any 
nonsexual  contact. 

DonatiTig  Blood 

Donating  blood  Is  not  risky  at  all.  You 
cannot  get  AIDS  by  donating  blood. 
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Receiving  Blood 

In  the  UJS.  every  blood  donor  to  screened 
to  exclude  high  risk  persons  and  every  blood 
donation  is  now  tested  for  the  presence  of 
antibodies  to  the  AIDS  virus.  Blood  that 
shows  exposure  to  the  AIDS  virus  by  the 
presence  of  antibodies  is  not  used  either  for 
transfusion  or  for  the  manufacture  of  blood 
products.  Blood  banks  are  as  safe  as  current 
technology  can  make  them.  Because  anti- 
bodies do  not  form  immediately  after  expo- 
sure to  the  virus,  a  newly  infected  person 
may  unknowingly  donate  blood  after  becom- 
ing infected  but  before  hto/her  antibody 
test  becomes  positive.  It  is  estimated  that 
this  might  occur  less  than  once  in  100,000 
donations. 

There  is  no  danger  of  AIDS  virus  infec- 
tion from  visiting  a  doctor,  dentist,  hospital, 
hairdresser  or  beautician.  AIDS  cannot  be 
transmitted  non-sexually  from  an  infected 
person  through  a  health  or  service  provider 
to  another  person.  Ordinary  methods  of  dis- 
infection for  uHne,  stool  and  vomitus  which 
are  used  for  non-infected  people  are  ade- 
quate for  people  who  have  AIDS  or  are  car- 
rying the  AIDS  virus.  You  may  have  won- 
dered why  your  dentist  wean  gloves  and 
perhaps  a  mask  when  treating  you.  This 
does  not  mean  that  he  has  AIDS  or  that  he 
things  you  do.  He  is  protecting  you  and  him- 
self from  hepatitis,  common  colds  or  flu. 

There  is  no  danger  in  visiting  a  patient 
with  AIDS  or  caring  for  him  or  her.  Noma! 
hygienic  practics.  like  wiping  of  body  fluid 
spills  with  a  solution  of  water  and  house- 
hold bleach  (1  part  household  bleach  to  10 
parts  water),  will  provide  full  protection. 

Children  in  School 

None  of  the  identified  cases  of  AIDS  in 
the  United  States  are  known  or  are  suspect- 
ed to  have  been  transmitted  form  one  child 
to  another  in  school,  day  care,  or  foster  care 
settings.  Transmission  would  necessitate  ex- 
posure of  open  cuts  to  the  blood  or  other 
body  fluids  of  the  infected  child,  a  highly 
unlikely  occurrence.  Even  then  routine 
safety  procedures  for  handling  blood  or 
other  body  fluids  (which  should  be  standard 
for  all  children  in  the  school  or  day  care  set- 
ting) would  be  effective  in  preventing  trans- 
mission from  children  with  AIDS  to  other 
chUdren  in  school. 

Children  with  AIDS  are  highly  susceptible 
to  infections,  such  as  chicken  pox,  from 
other  chUdren.  Each  child  with  AIDS 
should  be  examined  by  a  doctor  before  at- 
tending school  or  before  returning  to 
school,  day  care  or  foster  care  settings  after 
an  illness.  No  blanket  rules  can  be  made  for 
all  school  boards  to  cover  all  possible  cases 
of  children  with  AIDS  and  each  case  should 
be  considered  separately  and  individualized 
to  the  child  and  the  setting,  as  would  be 
done  with  any  child  with  a  spiecial  problem, 
such  as  cerebral  palsy  or  asthma.  A  good 
team  to  make  such  decisions  with  the  school 
board  would  be  the  chUd's  parents,  physi- 
cian and  a  public  health  of  fldal. 

Casual  social  contact  between  children 
and  persons  infected  with  the  AIDS  virus  to 
not  dangerous. 

Insects 
There  are  no  known  cases  of  AIDS  trans- 
mission by  insects,  such  as  mosquitoes. 

Pets 
Dogs,  cats  and  domestic  »niin»i«  are  not  a 
source  of  infection  from  AIDS  virus. 

Tears  and  Saliva 
Although  the  AIDS  virus  has  been  found 
in  tears  and  saliva,  no  instance  of  transmls- 
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body  flnidi  bM  been  report- 

amtaeU  with  in- 

Ou  dtariMQ  of  <y- 

Than  U  wt  iaMoer  of  i$tr 

by  ea*miU  toeUU 


Te$UMgafMQUmnFenon.na 


Tou  aaj  wodv  irtij  the  Department  of 
h  eumotly  tartinc  Its  uniformed 
1 1«— MMtri  (or  jjKWtaa.  of  the  AIDS 
finis  MiMbotly.  The  afUtary  feel  thia  proce- 
duie  is  naeewy  becmaee  the  uniformed 
■MiiUM  Mt  M  their  own  blood  bank  in  a 
time  of  national  eaaeifeney.  Ttoier  alao  need 
to  protaetnew  recrutta  (who  unknowingly 
may  be  AIDS  Ttraa  earrlefs)  from  receiving 
live  Ttoui  I  ■nil  MM  Theae  vaocinea  could  ac- 
ttvatc  dtoeaae  and  be  potentially  llf  e-threat- 
entaic  to  the  recniita. 

AUK  WTRaz  n  coubrlt  uaoaasTooD 
Atthoocb  AIDS  ia  atOl  a  myaterioua  dlo- 
ean  In  many  waya,  our  adentiata  have 
learned  a  great  deal  about  it.  In  five  yeua 
an  about  AIDS  than  many  dia- 
that  we  have  atiidted  for  even  longer 
While  there  la  no  vaccine  or  cure, 
the  raaulta  from  the  health  and  bebavioral 
raaearch  community  can  only  add  to  our 
knowledie  and  tncrtaat  our  underatandlng 
of  the  diaeaae  and  wmya  to  prevent  and  treat 
it 

In  vtte  of  all  that  ia  known  about  trana- 
—*-**-  of  the  AIDS  virua,  adentiata  will 
leaiti  noce.  One  poaatWHty  ia  the  potential 
diacowiy  of  CMton  that  may  better  explain 
the  madiaoiam  «f  AIDS  infecUon. 

WKa  are  Ou  oaMMoMo  prodaced  &y  Vu 
body  to  figkt  the  AIDS  virua  not  atOe  to  de- 
atnrt  Out  vtfiuT 

The  antlhiotica  detected  in  the  blood  of 
eanian  of  the  AIDS  vlrua  are  ineffective,  at 
leaat  irtien  ciaaaie  AIDS  ia  actually  trig- 
gered. Tliey  cannot  clMck  the  damage 
by  the  vinia,  wlilch  is  by  then 
in  large  numbers  in  the  body.  Re- 
I  cannot  eziilaln  thia  important  ob- 
aemtion.  We  atlll  do  not  know  why  the 
AIDS  vlrua  ia  not  destroyed  by  man's 
immune  ayatem. 


AIDS  no  longer  ia  the  concern  of  any  seg- 
ment of  aodety;  it  ia  the  concern  of  us  all. 
No  Ameiiean'a  llf e  ia  in  danger  if  he/she  or 
their  aemal  partnera  do  not  engage  in  high 
riak  aezual  behavior  i»r  uae  shared  needleif 
or  ayrtngea  to  inject  illicit  drugs  Into  the 
body. 

People  who  engage  in  high  risk  sexual  be- 
havior or  wlM  ahoot  druga  are  risking  infec- 
tion with  the  AIDS  virus  and  are  risking 
thetar  Uvea  and  the  Uvea  of  others,  including 
their  unborn  children. 

We  cannot  yet  knofw  the  full  impact  of 
AIDS  on  our  aodety.  From  a  clinical  point 
ofview.  there  may  be  new  manifestations  of 
AIDS— for  example,  mental  disturbances 
doe  to  the  infection  of  the  brain  by  the 
AIDS  vtros  in  eairleiB  of  the  virus.  From  a 
aodal  point  of  view,  it  may  Ivlng  to  an  end 
the  ftee-wltedlnc  aexual  llf eatyle  which  has 
been  called  the  aexual  revolution.  Economi- 
cally, the  care  of  AIDS  patlenU  will  put  a 
tremendooa  atrain  on  our  already  overbur- 
dened and  eoatly  health  care  delivery 
ayatem. 

llie  most  certain  way  to  avoid  getting  the 
AIDS  viiua  and  to  control  the  AIDS  epidem- 
ic in  the  United  Statea  la  for  Individuals  to 
avoid  pramiaeaoua  aexual  practices,  to  main- 
tain  mutoaDy  faithful  monogamoua  aexual 
relatlanahipa  and  to  avoid  injecting  Olldt 
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LOOK  TO  THX  PUTUUE 

The  ChaUenge  of  the  Future 

An  tnormoua  challenge  to  public  health 
lies  ahead  of  ua  and  we  would  do  weU  to 
take  a  look  at  the  future.  We  must  be  pre- 
pared to  manage  those  things  we  can  pre- 
dict. a$  weU  aa  those  we  cannot. 

At  the  preaent  time  there  is  no  vaccine  to 
prevent  AIDS.  There  is  no  cioe.  AIDS, 
which  can  be  transmitted  sexually  and  by 
sharing  needles  and  syringes  among  lllict  in- 
travenous drug  users,  is  bound  to  produce 
profoimd  changes  in  our  society,  changes 
that  will  affect  us  all. 

Information  and  Education  Only  Weapons 
Against  AIDS 

It  is  estimated  that  in  1991  54,000  people 
will  die  from  AIDS.  At  this  moment,  many 
of  than  are  not  infected  with  the  AIDS 
virus.  With  proper  information  and  educa- 
tion, as  many  as  12,000  to  14,000  people 
could  be  saved  in  1991  from  death  by  AIDS. 
AIDS  torn  Impact  AU 

The  changes  in  our  society  will  be  eco- 
nomic and  political  and  will  affect  our  soci^ 
institutions,  our  educational  practices,  and 
our  health  care.  Although  AIDS  may  never 
touch  you  personally,  the  societal  impact 
certainly  will. 

Be  Educated— Be  Prepared 

Be  prepared.  Learn  as  much  about  AIDS 
as  you  can.  Learn  to  separate  scientific  in- 
formation from  rumor  and  myth.  The 
Public  Health  Service,  your  local  public 
health  officials  and  your  family  physician 
will  be  able  to  help  you. 

Concern  About  Spread  of  AIDS 

While  the  concentration  of  AIDS  cases  in 
the  larger  urban  areas  today,  it  has  been 
found  in  every  state  and  with  the  mobility 
of  our  society,  it  is  likely  that  cases  of  AIDS 
will  appear  far  and  wide. 

Special  Educational  Concerns 

There  are  a  number  of  people,  primarily 
adolescents,  that  do  not  yet  Imow  they  will 
be  homosexual  or  become  drug  abusers  and 
will  not  heed  this  message,  there  are  others 
who  aie  illiterate  and  cannot  heed  this  mes- 
sage. They  must  be  reached  and  taught  the 
risk  behaviors  that  expose  them  to  infection 
with  the  AIDS  virus. 

High  RUk  Get  Blood  Test 

The  greatest  public  health  problem  lies  in 
the  large  number  of  individuals  with  a  his- 
tory of  high  risk  behavior  who  have  been  in- 
fected with  and  may  be  spreading  the  AIDS 
virus.  Those  with  high  risk  behavior  must 
be  encouraged  to  protect  others  by  adopting 
safe  seonial  practices  and  by  the  use  of  clean 
equipment  for  intravenous  drug  use.  If  a 
blood  test  for  antibodies  to  the  AIDS  virus 
is  necessary  to  get  these  individuals  to  use 
safe  aexual  practices,  they  should  get  a 
blood  test.  Call  your  local  health  depart- 
ment for  information  on  where  to  get  the 
test. 

Anger  and  Guilt 

Some  people  afflicted  with  AIDS  will  feel 
a  sense  of  anger  and  others  a  sense  of  guilt. 
In  spite  of  these  imderstandable  reactions, 
everyme  must  join  the  effort  to  control  the 
epidemic,  to  provide  for  the  care  of  those 
with  AIDS,  and  to  do  all  we  can  to  inform 
and  e<tucate  others  about  AIDS,  and  how  to 
prevent  it. 

Confidentiality 

Because  of  the  stigma  that  has  been  asso- 
ciated with  AIDS,  many  afflicted  with  the 
disease  or  who  are  infected  with  the  AIDS 
virus  are  reluctant  to  be  identified  with 
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AIDS.  BecAuae  there  ia  no  vaccine  to  pre- 
vent AIDS  and  no  cure,  many  feel  there  la 
nothing  to  be  gained  by  revealing  aexual 
contacts  tlmt  might  alao  be  Infected  with 
the  AIDS  irirua.  When  a  community  or  a 
state  requites  reporting  of  those  infected 
with  the  AIDS  virus  to  pubUc  health  au- 
thorities In  order  to  trace  sexual  and  intra- 
venous dnig  contacta— aa  is  the  practice 
with  other  sexually  transmitted  dlaeMea 
those  Infected  with  the  AIDS  vlrua  go  un- 
derground tut  of  the  mainstream  of  health 
care  and  e<|ucatlon.  For  this  reason  current 
pubUc  health  practice  is  to  protect  the  pri- 
vacy of  the  individual  infected  with  the 
AIDS  vinu  and  to  malnUin  the  strictest 
confidentiality  concerning  his/her  health 
records. 

StaU  «nd  LxxMl  AIDS  Task  Forces 

Many  state  and  local  Jurisdictions  where 
AIDS  has  been  seen  in  the  greatest  numbers 
have  AIDS  task  forces  with  heavy  represen- 
tation from  the  field  of  public  health  Joined 
by  others  w|io  can  speak  broadly  to  issues  of 
access  to  cgre,  provision  of  care  the  avail- 
ability of  conmunlty  and  psychiatic  support 
services.  Such  a  task  force  is  needed  in  every 
community  with  the  power  to  develop  plans 
and  policies,  to  speak,  and  to  act  for  the 
good  of  the  public  health  at  every  level. 

State  and  local  task  forces  should  plan 
ahead  and  work  collaboratively  with  other 
Jurisdiction!  to  reduce  transmission  of  AIDS 
by  far-reaching  informational  and  educa- 
tional programs.  As  AIDS  impacts  more 
strongly  on  society,  they  should  be  charged 
with  making  recommendations  to  provide 
for  the  needs  of  those  afflicted  with  AIDS. 
They  also  will  be  in  the  best  position  to 
answer  the  concerns  and  direct  the  activities 
of  those  who  are  not  infected  with  the 
AIDS  virus. 

The  responsibility  of  State  and  local  task 
forces  should  be  far  reaching  and  might  in- 
clude the  f  dUowing  areas: 

Insure  enforcement  of  public  health  regu- 
lation of  such  practices  as  ear  piercing  and 
tattooing  to  prevent  transmission  of  the 
AIDS  virus. 

Conduct  AIDS  education  programs  for 
police,  firemen,  correctional  institution 
workers  and  emergency  medical  personnel 
for  dealing  with  AIDS  victims  and  the 
public. 

Insure  thftt  institutions  catering  to  chil- 
dren or  adults  who  soU  themselves  or  their 
surroundinfs  with  urine,  stool,  and  vomitus 
have  adequate  equipment  for  cleanup  and 
disposal,  aad  have  policies  to  insure  the 
practice  of  food  hygiene. 

Scfiool 
Schools  Will  have  special  problems  in  the 
future.  In  addition  to  the  guidelines  already 
mentioned  in  this  pamphlet,  there  are  other 
things  that  should  be  considered  such  as  sex 
education  and  education  of  the  handi- 
capped. 

Sex  Education 
Education  concerning  AIDS  must  start  at 
the  lowest  grade  possible  as  part  of  any 
health  and  hygiene  program.  The  appear- 
ance of  AIt>S  could  bring  together  diverse 
groups  of  parents  and  educators  with  oppos- 
ing views  on  indusion  of  sex  education  in 
the  auricula.  There  is  now  no  doubt  that 
we  need  se:|  education  in  schools  and  that  it 
must  indude  information  on  heterosexual 
and  homosexual  relationships.  The  threat 
of  AIDS  should  be  suff Ident  to  permit  a  sex 
education  durriculum  with  a  heavy  empha- 
sis on  prevention  of  AIDS  and  other  sexual- 
ly transmitted  diseases. 


Handicapped  and  Special  Education 

Children  with  AIDS  or  ARC  will  be  at- 
tending school  along  with  others  who  carry 
the  AIDS  virus.  Some  children  will  develop 
brain  disease  which  will  produce  changes  in 
mental  behavior.  Because  of  the  right  to 
special  education  of  the  handicapped  and 
the  mentally  retarded,  school  boards  and 
higher  authorities  will  have  to  provide 
guidelines  for  the  management  of  such  chil- 
dren on  a  case-by-case  basis. 

Labor  and  Management 

Labor  and  management  can  do  much  to 
prepare  for  AIDS  so  that  misinformation  is 
kept  to  a  minimum.  Unions  should  issue 
preventive  health  messages  because  many 
employees  wiU  listen  more  carefully  to  a 
union  message  than  they  wiU  to  one  from 
the  public  health  authorities. 

AIDS  Education  at  the  Work  Site 

Offices,  factories,  and  other  work  sites 
should  have  a  plan  in  operation  for  educa- 
tion of  the  work  force  and  accommodation 
of  AIDS  or  ARC  patients  before  the  first 
such  case  appears  at  the  work  site.  Employ- 
ees with  AIDS  or  ARC  should  be  dealt  with 
as  are  any  workers  with  a  chronic  illness.  In- 
house  video  programs  provide  an  excellent 
source  of  education  and  can  be  individual- 
ized to  the  needs  of  a  specific  work  group. 

Strain  on  the  Health  Care  Delivery  System 

The  health  care  system  in  nuuiy  places 
will  be  overburdened  as  it  is  now  in  urban 
areas  with  large  numbers  of  AIDS  patients. 
It  is  predicted  that  during  1991  there  wiU  be 
145,000  patients  requiring  hospitalization  at 
least  once  and  54,000  patients  who  will  die 
of  AIDS.  Mental  disease  (dementia)  will 
occur  in  some  patients  who  have  the  AIDS 
virus  before  they  have  any  other  manifesta- 
tion such  as  ARC  or  classic  AIDS. 

State  and  local  task  forces  wiU  have  to 
plan  for  these  patients  by  utilizing  conven- 
tional and  time  honored  systems  but  will 
also  have  to  investigate  alternate  methods 
of  treatment  sites  for  care  induding  home- 
care. 

The  strain  on  the  health  system  can  be 
lessened  by  family,  social,  and  psychological 
support  mechai>lsms  in  the  community.  Pro- 
grams are  needed  to  train  chaplains,  clergy, 
social  workers,  and  volunteers  to  deal  with 
AIDS.  Such  support  is  particularly  critical 
to  the  minority  communities. 
Mental  Health 

Our  society  will  also  face  an  additional 
btirden  as  we  better  understand  the  mental 
health  implications  of  infection  by  the 
AIDS  virus.  Upon  being  informed  of  infec- 
tion with  the  AIDS  virus,  a  young,  active, 
vigorous  person  faces  anxiety  and  depres- 
sion brought  on  by  fears  associated  with 
social  isolation,  illness,  and  dying.  Dealing 
with  these  individual  and  family  concerns 
wm  require  the  best  efforts  of  mental 
health  professionals. 

Controversial  Issues 

A  nimiber  of  controversial  AIDS  issues 
have  arisen  and  will  continue  to  be  debated 
largely  because  of  lack  of  knowledge  about 
AIDS,  how  it  is  spread,  and  how  it  can  be 
prevented.  Among  theae  are  the  issues  of 
compulsory  blood  testing,  quarantine,  and 
identification  of  AIDS  carriers  by  some  visi- 
ble sign. 

Compvlaory  Blood  Testing 
Compulsory  blood  testing  of  individuals  is 
not  necessary.  The  procedure  could  be  un- 
manageable and  cost  prohibitive.  It  can  be 
exi>ected  that  many  who  test  negatively 
might  actually  be  positive  due  to  recent  ex- 
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posure  to  the  AIDS  virus  and  give  a  false 
sense  of  security  to  the  individual  and  his/ 
her  sexual  partners  concerning  necessary 
protective  behavior.  The  prevention  behav- 
ior described  in  this  report,  if  adopted,  will 
protect  the  American  public  and  contain  the 
AIDS  epidemic.  Voluntary  testing  wUl  be 
available  to  those  who  have  been  involved  in 
high  risk  behavior. 

Quarantine 

Quarantine  has  no  role  in  the  manage- 
ment of  AIDS  because  AIDS  is  not  spread 
by  casual  contact.  The  only  time  that  some 
form  of  quarantine  might  be  indicated  is  in 
a  situation  where  an  individual  carrying  the 
AIDS  virus  knowingly  and  willingly  contin- 
ues to  expose  others  through  sexual  contact 
or  sharing  drug  equipment.  Such  circum- 
stances should  be  managed  on  a  case-by-case 
basis  by  local  authorities. 

I^Lentification  of  AIDS  Carriers  by  Some 
Visible  Sign 

Those  who  suggest  the  marking  of  carriers 
of  the  AIDS  virus  by  some  visible  sign  have 
not  thought  the  matter  through  thorough- 
ly. It  would  require  testing  of  the  entire 
population  which  is  unnecessary,  unman- 
ageable and  costly.  It  would  miss  those  re- 
cently infected  individuals  who  would  test 
negatively,  but  be  Infected.  The  entire  pro- 
cedure would  give  a  false  sense  of  security. 
AIDS  must  and  wiU  be  treated  as  a  disease 
that  can  Infect  anyone.  AIDS  should  not  be 
used  as  an  exciise  to  discriminate  against 
any  group  or  individual. 

Updating  Information 
As  the  Surgeon  General,  I  will  continually 
monitor  the  most  current  and  accurate 
health,  medical,  and  scientific  information 
and  make  it  available  to  you,  the  American 
people.  Armed  with  this  Information  you 
can  Join  in  the  discussion  and  resolution  of 
AIDS-related  issues  that  are  critical  to  your 
health,  your  children's  health,  and  the 
health  of  the  nation. 

ADDrriONAL  nvrORMATION 

Telephone  Hotlines  (Toll  Free) 

PHS  AIDS  HoUlne,  800-342-AIDS,  800- 
342-2437. 

National  Sexually  Transmitted  Diseases 
Hotline/American  Social  Health  Assoda- 
tion.  800-227-8922. 

National  Gay  Task  Force  AIDS  Informa- 
tion Hotline,  800-221-7044,  (212)  807-6016 
(NY  SUte). 

Information  Sources 

U.S.  PubUc  Health  Service  Public  Affairs 
Office,  Hubert  H.  Humphrey  BuUdlng, 
Room  725-H,  200  Independence  Avenue 
S.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  20201  Phone:  (202) 
245-6867. 

Local  Red  Cross  or  American  Red  Cross 
AIDS  Education  Office,  1730  D  Street, 
N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006,  Phone:  (202) 
737-8300. 

American  Association  of  Physicians  for 
Human  Rights,  P.O.  Box  14366,  San  Fran- 
cisco, CA  94114,  Phone:  (415)  558-9353. 

AIDS  Action  CouncU.  729  Eighth  Street, 
S.E.,  Suite  200.  Washington.  D.C.  20003, 
Phone:  (202)  547-3101. 

Gay  Men's  Health  Crisis,  P.O.  Box  274, 
132  West  24th  Street,  New  York,  NY  10011, 
Phone:  (212)  807-6655. 

Hispanic  AIDS  Forum,  c/o  APRED,  853 
Broadway,  Suite  2007.  New  York.  NY  10003, 
Phone:  (212)  870-1902  or  870-1864. 

Los  Angeles  AIDS  Project  1362  Santa 
Monica  Boulevard.  Los  Angeles.  California 
90046,  (213)  871-AIDS. 

Minority  Task  Force  on  AIDS,  c/o  New 
York  City  Council  of  Churches,  475  Rlver- 
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side  Drive,  Room  456,  New  York.  NT  lOllS. 
Phone:  (212)  749-1214. 

Mothers  of  AIDS  Patients  (MAP),  c/o 
Bartwra  Peabody,  3403  E  Street.  San  Diego. 
CA  92102,  (619)  234-3432. 

National  AIDS  Network.  729  Eighth 
Street,  S.E.,  Suite  300,  Washington  D.C. 
20003.  (202)  546-2424. 

National  Association  of  People  with  AIDS. 
P.O.  Box  65472,  Washington.  D.C.  20035. 
(202)  483-7979. 

National  Coalition  of  Gay  Sexually  Trans- 
mitted Disease  Services,  c/o  Mark  Behar, 
P.O.  Box  239,  Bfilwaukee,  WI  53201.  Phone: 
(414)  277-7671. 

National  Council  of  Churches/ AIDS  Task 
Force,  475  Riverside  Drive,  Room  572,  New 
York,  NY  10115.  Phone:  (212)  870-3421. 

San  Francisco  AIDS  Foundation.  333  Va- 
lencia Street,  4th  Floor,  San  Francisco,  CA 
94103,  Phone:  (415)  863-2437. 


MASSACHUSETTS— LEADma  THE 
WAY  FOR  AMERICA'S  COM- 
PETmVENBSS 


HON.  NICHOLAS  MAVROULES 

OP  MASSACRUBBTTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BSPBESKHTATTVCS 

Thursday,  March  26,  1987 

Mr.  MAVROULES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  House 
Small  Business  Comminee  recently  has  been 
cx>nducting  extensive  hearings  on  the  issue  of 
(xxnpetitiveness  arxi  the  unique  contritution 
wtiich  our  Nation's  smaller  enterprises  play  in 
improving  our  status  as  a  world  leader. 

Among  the  witrwsses  at  these  hearings 
have  t>een  several  individuals  from  my  home 
State  of  Massachusetts.  These  people  have 
spoken  eloquentty  about  the  ecorxxnic  renais- 
sance  which  has  taken  place  wnthin  the  C^om- 
monwealth. 

As  many  of  my  coUeagues  are  aware, 
during  the  seventies  many  communities  in 
Massachusetts  were  plagued  by  the  dedirte  of 
heavy  manufacturing  irxiustries  such  as  tex- 
tiles and  shoes.  HurKlreds  of  factories  fell 
silent  left  to  starxl  as  memorials  to  the  pass- 
ing of  an  era  In  American  history— ttie  industri- 
al revolution. 

Today,  however,  a  new  revolution  is  taking 
place  in  Massachusetts.  Leaders  in  govern- 
ment \abor.  arxj  managemerrt  have  recog- 
nized ttie  unique  potential  of  our  former  manu- 
facturing centers.  They  also  realize  that  the 
people  who  had  once  set  ttie  standard  for 
world  manufacturing  are  ready  and  able  to 
move  fCKward  into  creative  new  technotogies, 
to  once  again  lead  ttie  ¥vay  for  the  rest  of  the 
Nation  in  terms  of  r>ew  job  creation,  innova- 
tion, and  competitiverwss. 

In  many  instances  these  innovative  firms 
have  spt>(iialized  m  high  techrx>togy  and  relat- 
ed fiekls.  However,  it  is  important  to  rwte  ttiat 
ttiis  ecorxxnic  activity  has  not  been  limited  to 
high  technotogy.  A  perfect  example  of  this  is 
eviderx»d  t>y  the  Fakx>ne  Piano  Ck).  Mr.  Santi 
Falcone  has  transformed  one  of  ttie  abarv 
doned  factcxies  aiong  the  banks  of  the  Merri- 
mack River  In  Havertiill,  MA,  into  one  of  the 
finest  piano  manufacturing  centers  in  the 
worid. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  March  22,  the  New  York 
Times  published  a  most  informative  article  re- 
ganing  the  Fakxxie  Piano  Co.  I  hope  ttiat 
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of  ttw  Naion  wfl  soon  come  to 

ttw  >conomic  revival  which  is 

In  ttw  Mwilinacli  Valley  and  other 


Tlw  ful  tact  of  tha  article  fdows: 
CFntn  the  New  York  Times.  March  22, 
IMT] 

WnB.T  A«rt.»T»«M«  puaoe,  Stmbolizi  Old 
IfAnACWDlBXTS  CXTT'S  RmrmoKiics 

Havbou,  Mus^  March  20— In  this  dty 
near  tlie  New  BainiMhlre  Ixmler.  where  f or- 
tunea  MOk  with  the  decline  of  the  New  Eng- 
land shoe  indostry.  the  FUoone  Piano  Com- 
pany is  now  tumlnc  out  some  of  the  meet 
Burlaimwl  pianas  in  the  field. 

Their  maker.  Suiti  FUoone.  and  bis  crew 
of  U  workers  produce  three  grand  pianos  in 
three  slaes.  oomplettnc  eight  or  nine  each 
month.  Much  of  the  intricate  piecework  is 
done  by  hand,  with  each  instrument's  voic- 
ing, and  finlah— whether  mahogany  from 
Africa  or  roaewood  from  Brazil— taUored  to 
a  buyer's  specifications. 

Indeed,  the  500  to  600  hours  of  craftsman- 
ship speiit  on  each  Falcone  piano  more 
doaely  rcecmble  the  labor-lntenslveness  of 
shoemaking  that  once  dominated  this  17th- 
oentury  dty  on  the  Merrimack  River  than 
the  aaaemUy-llne  approach  of  many  larger 
piano  makers.  That  is  why.  perhaps,  the 
FUoone  Piano  Company  seems  so  at  home 
here  in  a  renovated,  brick  shoe  factory 
whoae  nooks  and  crannies  still  cough  up  an 
occasional  heeL 

Kzraiaaioii  op  crrr's  past 

FalotHie  Piano  is  just  one  of  several  busi- 
nesses reminiscent  of  Haverill's  past  that 
are  now  standing  their  ground  with  the 
high  technology  companies,  the  more  famil- 
iar symbols  of  economic  revival  in  the 
19WS. 

"What  Falcone  is  up  to  is  very  much  in 
keeping  with  Haverill's  history  of  the  small 
entrepreneur."  said  Donald  Ruhl.  president 
of  the  Greater  Haverill  Chamber  of  Com- 
morce.  Moreover,  this  fledgling  company's 
efforts  reach  back  to  Boston's  renown  earli- 
er this  century  as  a  plano-maldng  hub.  Like 
Boston's  Chickerlng  &  Sons  and  Mason  & 
Hamlin  of  old.  Falctme  benefits  from  being 
doae  to  the  usable  woods  of  northern  New 
s!«yi«iiH  and  Canada. 

Not  so  long  ago  a  Rand  McNally  survey 
cited  Haverill  as  one  of  the  country's  most 
economically  uninviting  communities.  A  city 
in  decay,  it  had  l>een  foundering  since  the 
late  1920's  when  its  niche  as  the  world's 
leading  manufacturing  center  of  women's 
soft  shoes  began  to  collapse. 

xasoBOKHCs  m  the  isso's 

In  the  early  lIMO's.  however,  Haverill  and 
its  Merrimack  Valley  neighbors  began  to 
profit  from  the  spillover  of  escalating  busi- 
nesses both  to  the  south,  arotmd  Boston, 
and  to  the  north  in  southern  New  Hamp- 
shire. 

Since  then,  the  city  has  experienced  a 
ccmiplete  change  of  attitude,  Mr.  Ruhl  said: 
Its  land  and  building  values  have  appreciat- 
ed M  percent  In  the  last  four  years  and  its 
population  is  again  approaching  50,000,  a 
figure  that  Haverill's  director  of  plamiing, 
Joseph  J.  BevOaoQua.  said  has  not  been 
reached  since  its  shoemaking  heyday. 

Among  the  older  companies  now  flourish- 
ing are  Allen  Shoe,  one  of  only  two  remain- 
ing of  the  122  shoe  manufacturers  that  ex- 
isted here  in  1920.  and  the  H.  S.  Snyder 
Leather  Company.  like  Rdcone,  these  busi- 
nessta  have  come  to  depend  on  a  highly  spe- 
dalia^  market.  Allen  Shoe,  for  example, 
now  makes  only  women's  party  shoes. 
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For  Mr.  Falcone,  who  was  bom  In  Sicily  42 
years  ago,  stumbling  upon  Haverill  two 
years  ago  and  the  dilapidated  building  of 
the  farmer  Hartman  Shoe  Company  was  "a 
blessfeig." 

TO  BUILD  A  BETTER  PIAIfO 

In  24  years  as  a  piano  technician,  Mr.  Fal- 
cone again  and  again  noticed  construction 
flaws  and  inferior  sounds  In  the  most  pres- 
tigious European  and  American  pianos. 
After  building  several  prototypes,  he 
became  convinced  that  he  could  not  only 
make  a  t>etter  sounding  piano  than  the  "Big 
Three"— Baldwin,  Steinway  and  BOsen- 
dorfer— but  that  he  r:o\iid  also  seU  his 
pianos  much  less  expensively  by  selling  di- 
rectly to  customers,  avoiding  a  retailer's 
markup. 

So,  while  a  six-foot  one-inch  Falcone  lists 
for  117,580  an  equivalent-sized  Oerman- 
made  Steinway,  recognized  as  among  the 
best  pianos  in  the  world,  retails  for  (28,000. 

But  when  Mr.  PUcone  decided  to  go  ahead 
with  piano  making,  he  said,  his  most  diffi- 
cult hurdle  was  finding  an  affordable  place 
for  hfe  factory. 

"A  building  like  this  closer  to  Boston,  in 
the  midst  of  Route  128's  high  technology, 
would  have  wiped  me  out,"  he  said.  Initially 
discouraged,  Mr.  Falcone  soon  heard  about 
reasonably  priced  vacant  factories  in  Haver- 
ill to  the  north. 

MODIPICATION,  NOT  REINVENTION 

The  new  factory,  which  required  six 
months  of  renovation,  opened  its  doors  in 
February  1986.  Mr.  Falcone  says  he  now  has 
a  five-month  bacldog  in  orders,  along  with 
testimonials  from  the  jazz  pianist  Dave 
McKenna,  who  used  a  Falcone  to  record  his 
latest  album,  and  the  classical  pianist 
Martha  Anne  Verbit,  who  called  the  Fal- 
cone *la  cfeme  de  la  cteme." 

"Piano  technology  is  very  old."  Mr.  Fal- 
cone said.  "The  one  thing  I  have  not  done  is 
reinvent  the  wheel.  Instead,  knowing  how 
the  wheel  was  made  In  the  first  place,  the 
trick  has  been  to  discover  how  to  modify  it 
and  make  it  better." 

On  Washington  Street,  around  the  comer 
from  the  Falcone  factory,  is  evidence  of  Ha- 
verill^  own  recent  modifications.  In  the 
former  heart  of  the  downtown  shoe  trade  Is 
now  a  vision  of  refurbished  Queen  Anne  ar- 
chitecture and  new  glass  storefronts.  On  the 
outskirts  but  within  Haverill's  long-undevel- 
oped 36  square  miles,  seven  new  industrial 
parks  and  countless  condominium  develop- 
ment* have  sprung  up. 

"I  have  everything  I  need  here,"  Mr.  Fal- 
cone said.  "It's  close  to  New  Hampshire's 
labor  pool,  close  to  the  major  highways  and 
close  to  the  materials  we  depend  on." 


THE  50TH  SEMANA  NADTICA 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  LAGOMARSINO 

OP  CAUPORNIA 
Iir  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  26,  1987 
Mr.  LAGOMARSiNO.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
pleasure  to  advise  the  House  of  a  momentous 
event  which  will  occur  in  Santa  Bart)ara,  CA, 
June  27.  On  that  date,  the  Santa  Barbara 
Semana  Nautica  Association  will  kick  off  one 
of  the  Oldest  and  most  admired  of  summer 
sports  festivals.  The  Santa  Barbara  Semana 
Nautica  was  begun  over  half  a  century  ago  as 
"Fleet  Week,"  by  a  group  of  Navy  seamen. 
This  year  will  mark  the  50th  Semana  Nautica, 
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attracting  thousands  of  partictpants  and  many 
thousands  more  spectators. 

Forty-two  events  will  t>e  included  in  tt>e  9- 
day  festival,  ranging  from  ocean  swimming  to 
bicycling,  fnm  yachting  to  njnning.  from  biath- 
k>n  to  Softball.  This  unique  festival,  celebrating 
tfie  sunny  climate  and  propitious  kx^ation  of 
the  city  on  what  has  become  known  as  the 
"California  Riveria,"  provkies  a  fine  demorv 
stratx)n  of  skill  and  athletk:  prowess.  But  the 
true  strength  of  Semana  Nautna  comes  from 
the  events  organizers,  who,  like  ttie  Semana 
Nautna  Asaociatkm  Board  of  Directors,  volun- 
teer their  f  me  to  provkle  a  variety  of  recre- 
atk>nal  opportunities  for  everyone  wtx)  wants 
to  partkapate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  behalf  of  ttie  House  of 
Representatives,  I  want  to  extend  commenda- 
tions to  the  Semana  Nautk»  Associatk>n,  its 
board  of  d^ectors,  its  donors,  organizers,  and 
partKipants,  on  tiie  occaskxi  of  ttw  50th 
Semana  Nautica,  and  may  tfie  occasion  be  as 
golden  as  the  California  sunshine. 


PUBLIC  SUPPORT  AND  SDI 


HON.  ROBERT  K.  DORNAN 

OP  CALIPORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  26,  1987 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  Califomia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
last  week  one  of  our  colleagues  from  the 
other  body  entered  into  the  Record  a  state- 
ment ttut  ^uestkxied  publk:  support  for  Presi- 
dent Reagan's  strategk:  defense  initiative 
[SDI].  This  analysis  was  based  on  some  very 
selective  poll  data  and  is  simply  wrong.  I 
would  like  to  enter  into  the  Record  a  more 
complete  study  of  publk:  attitude  tfiat  was  pre- 
pared for  me  by  Mr.  James  Frelk,  executive 
director  of  the  George  C.  Marshall  Institute.  I 
encourage  all  my  colleagues  to  examine  ttie 
results  of  tlie  various  polls  and  then  deckle  on 
whether  or  not  our  constituents  support  the 
President  in  his  efforts  to  defend  Americans — 
not  avenge  them. 

Public  Attitudes  Toward  the  Strategic 

Defense  Initiative 

[Assessment  of  Public  Opinion  Polls, 

Novemlier  1986] 

(Bdlted  By  James  J.  Frelk) 
introduction 

Trying  to  gauge  the  political  results  of  the 
Iceland  summit,  and  Gorbachev's  success  In 
weakening  the  American  people's  support 
for  the  SDI  program  and  President  Reagan, 
the  major  U.S.  television  and  print  media 
quickly  conducted  polish  Even  President 
Reagan's  own  pollster,  Richard  Wirthlin, 
conducted  a  post-summit  tracldng  poll. 

The  following  are  the  significant  results 
of  the  polls  taken  prior  to  and  after  the 
simunit. 

I.  SHOULD  THE  U.S.  DEVELOP  STAR  WARS  OR  SDI? 

NBC/Wgll  street  Journal— Do  you  favor 
or  oppose  the  development  of  'Star  Wars'? 
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Oallup  poll— Would  you  like  to  see  the 
United  States  go  ahead  with  the  develop- 
ment of  the  so-called  "Star  Wars"  propos- 
al—that is,  its  proposal  to  develop  a  space- 
t>ased  defense  against  nuclear  attack— or 
not? 
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ABC/Washington  Post— Reagan  says  it  is 
essential  for  the  U.S.  to  develop  space-based 
weapons  to  defend  the  United  States 
against  nuclear  attack.  Opponents  say  such 
weapons  increase  the  arms  race  and  cost 
many  billions  of  dollars.  Suppose  the  only 
way  to  get  an  arms  reduction  agreement 
with  the  Soviet  Union  is  for  the  U.S.  to  stop 
development  of  space-based  weapons. 
Should  the  U.S.  agree  to  that,  or  not? 
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ABC/Washington  Post— Supporters  say 
such  weapons  (SDI)  could  guarantee  protec- 
tion of  the  United  States  from  nuclear 
attack  and  are  worth  whatever  they  cost. 
Opponents  say  such  weapons  wUl  not  work, 
wiU  Increase  the  arms  race,  and  that  the  re- 
search will  cost  many  billions  of  dillars.  How 
abut  you:  would  you  say  you  approve  or  dis- 
approve of  plans  to  develop  such  space- 
based  weapons? 
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II.  SHOULD  THE  U.S.  RESEARCH  SDI? 

White  House/Wirthlin— Some  people  say 
that  research  on  a  defense  against  nuclear- 
armed  missiles,  such  as  SDI,  is  a  good  idea 
because  it  wUl  help  deter  a  Soviet  attack,  in- 
crease the  chance  of  reaching  an  arms  con- 
trol agreement,  and  reduce  the  risk  of  war. 
Other  people  say  that  research  on  a  defense 
against  nuclear-armed  missiles,  such  as  SDI, 
is  a  bad  idea  tiecause  it  will  upset  the  bal- 
ance of  power  l>etween  the  U.S.  and  the 
U.S.SJI.,  accelerate  the  arms  race,  and  in- 
crease the  risk  of  war.  Which  statement  is 
closer  to  your  own  opinion— that  research 
on  defense  against  nuclear-armed  missiles  is 
a  good  idea  or  a  l>ad  idea? 
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III.  WILL  STAR  WARS  OR  SDI  KAKE  NUCLEAR 
VI'EAPONS  OBSOLETE? 

NBC/WaU  Street  Journal— From  what 
you  luiow  about  'Star  Wars,'  do  you  think  it 
would  make  nuclear  weapons  olisolete,  or 
don't  you  think  so? 
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IV.  WILL  SDI  OR  STAR  WARS  WORK? 

CBS/ New  York  Times— The  Strategic  De- 
fense Initiative— Star  Wars— is  a  defense 
system  in  space  that  would  destroy  incom- 
ing missUes  before  they  would  reach  the 
United  States.  Do  you  think  the  system  is 
likely  to  work,  or  not? 

[hi  percent] 
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V.  DO  THE  SOVIETS  BELIEVE  SDI  WILL  WORK? 

White  House/Wlrthlin— If  the  Soviets  feel 
SO  strongly  about  the  United  States  Strate- 
gic Defense  Initiative,  then  they  must  feel  it 
has  a  good  chance.  If  developed,  to  shoot 
down  intercontinental  ballistic  missiles. 
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VI.  DO  YOU  BELIEVE  REAGAN  WAS  RIGHT  IN  NOT 
TRADING  SDI  OR  STAR  WARS? 

NBC/Wall  Street  Journal— Do  you  think 
Ronald  Reagan  did  the  right  thing  at  the 
meeting  in  Iceland  in  refusing  to  change  his 
ideas  on  the  development  of  'Star  Wars,'  or 
not? 
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NBC/WaU  Street  Journal— The  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  had  come  to  an 
understanding  at  the  meeting  in  Iceland 
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about  reducing  nuclear  arms  but  no  formal 
agreement  was  reached  because  of  differ- 
ences of  opinion  on  the  develotanent  of 
'Star  Wars.'  Do  you  think  Ronald  Reagan 
should  have  made  conceasions  on  'Star 
Wars'  so  that  a  formal  agreement  could 
have  been  reached,  or  don't  you  think  so? 
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CBS/New  York  Times— Do  you  think 
Ronald  Reagan  should  have  given  up  the 
Strategic  Defense  Initiative— Star  Wars— in 
order  to  get  Gorbachev  to  agree  to  a  big  re- 
duction in  Soviet  and  UJS.  nuclear  weapons? 
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ABC/Washlngton  Post— Reagan  and  Gor- 
bachev did  not  reach  an  arms  control  agree- 
ment at  the  summit  meeting  because  Oorlw- 
chev  asked  for  limitations  on  America's 
Strategic  Defense  Initiative  or  Star  Wars 
program  and  Reagan  would  not  agree  to 
those  limitations.  Do  you  approve  or  disap- 
prove Reagan's  decision  not  to  agree  to  limi- 
tations on  the  Star  Wars  in  exchange  for 
arms  reduction  or  don't  you  know  enough 
about  the  situation  to  say? 
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VII.  WAS  THE  StnaOT  IN  ICELAND  A  STEP 
PORWARD  OR  BACKWARD? 

ABC/Washington  Post— Which  of  the  fol- 
lowing two  statements  liest  describes  your 
view  of  what  happened  at  the  summit  meet- 
ing: 

A.  Despite  the  disagreement  over  Star 
Wars,  Reagan  and  Gorbachev  came  close  to 
reaching  an  arms  control  agreement  and 
that's  a  step  forward. 

B.  Reagan  and  Gorbachev  came  close  to 
reaching  an  arms  control  agreement,  but 
their  failure  to  do  so  because  of  Star  Wars  is 
a  step  backward. 
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in  Ireland.  We  are  confident  that  this  aid. 
distributed  under  the  terms  and  oandltioDS 
of  the  legislation  ensuring  non-dlacrimlna- 
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ABC/Waahincton    FOBt— Who  do     you 

ttilnk  is  mofc  to  Uune  (or  the  failure  to 

naeta    an    aina   acreement    in  Iceland— 
Reagan  or  OorlMdiev? 
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ZZ.  DO  TOn  APVaOTK  OP  THE  WAT  RKAGAH 
HAMIILBt  THB  ICBLAITD  SXnacrr? 

ABC/Waahlngtan  Post— As  you  may 
know,  ^»*«F"  recently  met  with  Oorbachev 
in  i»»»Mwi  for  aommlt  negotiations  on  arms 
oootroL  Do  you  approve  or  disapprove  of 
tbe  way  Reagan  handled  the  summit  meet- 
ing and  the  events  that  followed  the 
■mnmlt? 
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White  Houae/Wirthlln— Ronald  Reagan 
mlfil  his  beat  chance  so  far  to  negotiate  a 
meaningful  nudear  arms  agreement  with 
the  Soviet  Union. 
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CBS/New  York  Times— WIU  what  hap- 
pened at  the  summit  meeting  make  a  differ- 
ence in  how  you  vote  this  fall  for  Congress? 
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ABC/Washlngton  Post— Do  you  think 
Reagan's  actions  at  the  Iceland  meeting 
with  Gorbachev  will  make  you  more  likely 
to  vote  Democratic  in  this  November's  elec- 
tions, more  likely  to  vote  Republican  or 
won't  Reagan's  actions  in  Iceland  make  that 
much  difference  one  way  or  the  other  in 
your  vote? 


[bi  percent] 
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CBS/New  York  Times— Do  you  think  Gor- 
bachev wants  an  arms  control  agreement 
enough  to  make  real  concessions  to  the 
United  States  in  order  to  get  it,  or  not? 
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CBS/New  York  Times— Do  you  think 
Reagan  wants  an  arms  control  agreement 
enough  to  make  real  concessions  to  the 
Soviet  Union  in  order  to  get  it,  or  not? 
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XI.  DO  VOU  APPROVE  OP  REAGAM  S  HANDLING  OP 
THE  SOVIETS? 

CBS/New  York  Times— In  general,  do  you 

approKre  or  disapprove  of  the  way  Ronald 

Reagan    is    handling    relations    with    tbe 

Soviet  Union?  CBS/New  York  Times— Even  though  no 

agreement  was  reached  at  the  Iceland 
summit,  do  you  think  that  meeting  will 
eventually  lead  to  real  arms  control  agree- 
ments, or  not? 
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ADC/Washington  Post— Do  you  approve 
or  disapprove  of  the  way  Reagan  is  handling 
relations  with  the  Soviet  Union? 
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I  iDi  Tujauam  nrto  votes? 
NBC/WaU  Street  Journal— Do  you  think 
it's  important  to  elect  llcmbers  of  Congress 
mbo  wlU  support  RonaUd  Reagan  in  the  de- 
veiomnent  of  "Star  Wan",  or  don't  you 
think  so? 
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APPOTDtX— BACKGROUND  ON  POLLS 

NBC/Wall  Street  Journal  poll,  October 
14,  1986. 

Sample:  1,202  Adults 

Note.— Ftercentages  remained  the  same 
among  differing  age  groups,  and  differences 
in  demogriphics  were  found. 

CBS/New  York  Times  poll,  October  14-15. 
1986. 

Sample:  T67  Adults. 

Probable  electorate:  553  Adults. 
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ABC/Washington  Poet  poll,  October  14, 
1986. 

Sample:  768  Adults. 

Note.— Due  to  the  quickness  of  this  poll 
October  14,  no  statistics  were  kept  showing 
a  demographic  or  age  break  down  to  the 
questions  by  the  respondents. 

White  House/Wlrthlin  poll.  October  IS- 
IS, 1986. 

Sample:  1,000  Adult  over  a  three  day 
period. 


PLEA  FOR  LIFE  FOR  DR. 
BENJAMIN  CHARNY 


HON.  JOE  MOAKLEY 

OP  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  26.  1987 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  Mr.  Leon 
Chamy,  a  Soviet  immigrant  who  is  now  a  resi- 
dent of  my  district  began  a  vigi.  last  Monday 
to  get  his  terminally  ill  brother,  Or.  Benjamin 
Chamy,  out  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

Dr.  Chamy  is  gravely  ill,  suffering  from 
cancer  and  a  serious  heart  corxiition.  Soviet 
cardiotogists  will  not  permit  surgery  for  his 
cancer  for  fear  that  he  will  not  survive  the  op- 
eration due  to  Ns  heart  condition.  As  a  result. 
Or.  Chamy,  wtio  is  only  49  years  old,  has  an 
official  status  as  an  invalid. 

Although  Or.  Chamy  has  received  all  the 
medical  help  available  In  the  Soviet  Union,  vis- 
iting foreign  doctors  believe  that  new  treat- 
ment procedures  in  the  Wej^  would  greatly 
t>enefit  him. 

Or.  Cfiamy,  wtio  with  his  brottier  Leon  tried 
to  emigrate  from  tfie  Soviet  Union  together  In 
1979,  was  denied  a  visa  for  national  security 
reasons.  Or.  Chamy  did  woik  in  mattiematics 
and  security  as  long  as  15  years  ago,  and  all 
of  his  wor1(  has  been  put)lished  internationally 
for  the  record.  This,  in  addition  to  the  fact  that 
Or.  Chamy  has  not  been  able  to  worit  for  the 
past  8  years,  is  significant  proof  tfiat  he  would 
pose  no  threat  to  national  security.  Or.  Chamy 
applied  to  leave  tf)e  Soviet  Union  last  year 
along  with  four  other  cancer  patients.  All  but 
Or.  Chamy  have  been  allowed  to  leave. 

As  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  already  know,  the  emi- 
gration rate  of  Soviet  Jews  to  the  United 
States  has  recentty  improved  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Mikhail  S.  Gort>acfiev.  The  month  of 
March  has  brought  forth  the  highest  monthly 
emigration  figure  since  the  end  of  1981.  It  is 
expected  that  nearly  500  Soviet  Jews  will 
have  received  permission  to  emigrate  this 
month.  While  still  far  below  the  rate  that  the 
United  States  would  like  to  see,  our  Nation 
views  this  as  a  significant  step  in  easing  one 
of  tiie  major  problems  in  Soviet-American  re- 
lations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  felk>w  Members  of 
Cortgress  to  continue  with  their  efforts  on 
behalf  of  ail  the  Jews  in  the  Soviet  Union  wtw 
wish  to  practice  their  religious  beliefs  end  cul- 
tural heritage  freely.  I  place  even  more  em- 
phasis on  those  Soviet  Jews  like  Dr.  Benjamin 
Chamy,  wtK>se  life  is  in  great  danger  without 
the  medical  treatment  that  is  available  here  in 
ttie  West  We  must  pledge  to  do  all  we  can  to 
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see  that  ttie  human  rights  of  \hese  and  all  irv 
dividuals  are  not  violated.  I  am  confident  that 
with  your  support  tftese  issues  concerning 
human  rights  are  ortes  ttiat  wiH  vastly  improve 
in  ttie  near  future. 


ST.  PATRICK'S  DAY  MESSAGE 
OP  PEACE 


HON.  B«ARIO  BIAGGI 

OP  NEW  rORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  26,  1987 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  chairman  of 
the  bipartisan  Ad  Hoc  Congressional  Commit- 
tee for  Irish  Affairs  I  would  at  this  time  Hke  to 
place  into  the  Congressional  Record  a  St 
Patrick's  Day  message  of  peace.  This  mes- 
sage was  cosigned  by  53  of  my  colleagues 
and  was  released  on  St  Patrick's  Day. 

It  is  my  fervent  belief  ttuit  the  United  States 
is  in  a  unique  position  to  assist  in  the  progress 
toward  a  political  solution  in  Northern  IreiarKJ. 
It  remair>s  obvious  to  many  observers  \t\at  crit- 
ical to  tt>e  success  of  any  political  solution  is  a 
comprehensive  commitment  to  rectifying  the 
serious  economic  problems  which  befall  the 
six  counties  of  northeast  Ireland.  The  Corv 
gress  \with  the  passage  of  legislation  authoriz- 
ing first  time  United  States  ecorKxnic  aid  to 
Ireland  and  Northern  Ireland  has  declared  its 
intention  to  help.  It  is  critical  at  this  time  to 
ensure  that  ttiis  aki  does  reach  both  commu- 
nities as  the  authorizing  legislation  mandates. 

I  wish  to  thank  ttK>se  of  my  colleagues  wtK) 
joined  on  this  message  of  peace  and  hope  we 
will  continue  to  see  progress  toward  peace  in 
the  coming  year.  This  message  was  cosigned 
by  Senators  Orrin  Hatch,  Alfonse 
D'Amato,  Patrick  Leahy,  and  Dennis 
DeConcini.  In  addition,  it  was  cosigrted  by 
Representatives  Benjamin  Gilman,  Bo 
BORSKi,  Norman  Lent,  Thomas  Manton, 
Joseph  DioGuardi,  Gary  Ackerman, 
Robert  Roe,  Bob  Mrazek,  James  Trafi- 
CANT,  Ed  Towns,  Thomas  Downey,  Ron 
Deuums,  Jim  Chapman,  Austin  Murphy,  Joe 
KOTLER,  Walter  Jones,  Bia  Coyne,  Joseph 
Gaydos,  Tom  Lantos.  Wiluam  Hughes, 
Paul  Kanjorski.  Douglas  Appl£Gate. 
Robert  Garcia,  Sander  Levin,  Charles 
Rangel,  Bernard  J.  Dwyer,  Frank  Annun- 
zio,  Peter  Rooino,  Frank  Guarini,  Joseph 
Brennan,  Louise  Slaughter,  Hamilton 
Fish,  James  Scheuer,  Charles  Hayes,  Jim 
Jeffords,    Bruce   Vento,   George   Hoch- 

BRUECKNER,  JAMES  HOWARD,  WALTER  FAUNT- 

ROY,  Robert  Dornan,  Doug  Walgren,  Mat- 
thew Martinez,  Curt  Weldon,  Nick  Mav- 
ROULES,    Bruce   Morrison,   Tom   Carper, 
Major  Owens,  and  Sonny  Montgomery. 
St.  Patrick's  Day  1987 

On  St.  Patrick's  Day  and  everyday,  we, 
the  undersigned,  maintain  a  firm  commit- 
ment to  assisting  the  Just  cause  of  peace, 
Justice  and  freedom  for  Northern  Ireland 
and  Ireland. 

We  recognize  the  fact  that  the  United 
States  has  undertaken  an  historic  new  role 
in  its  policy  toward  Northern  Ireland  with 
enactment  of  legislation  providing  first-time 
economic  aid  to  Northern  Ireland  and  Ire- 
land. This  decision  was  based  on  our  sup- 
port for  a  political  solution  to  the  problems 
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in  Ireland.  We  are  confident  that  this  aid. 
distributed  under  the  terms  and  oondltloQB 
of  the  legislation  ensuring  non-dlaalmlna- 
tlon  and  access  by  both  ocHnmuniUeB.  will  be 
a  tangible  and  timely  investment  In  North- 
em  Ireland's  peaceful  future. 

We  remain  deeply  troubled  over  continued 
economic  discrimination  which  affects  the 
Catholic  minority  in  Northern  Ireland.  We 
support  those  policies  and  initiaitives  which 
will  alleviate,  if  not  eradicate,  the  proUem. 
We  most  strongly  believe  that  American 
companies  who  provide  11  percent  of  the 
employment  for  the  people  of  Northern  Ire- 
land must  l>e  especially  sensitive  to  the  need 
to  fight  discrimination.  To  that  end.  we  sup- 
port legislation  that  would  require  Ameri- 
can companies  to  adopt  the  Mac  Bride  Prin- 
ciples of  Fair  Elmployment  and  Non  Dis- 
crimination as  a  new  code  of  corporate  con- 
duct in  Northern  Ireland. 

We  advocate  for  a  change  in  our  nation's 
visa  policy  as  it  aif f ects  political  figures  from 
Ireland  visiting  the  United  States.  We  be- 
lieve all  segments  of  political  thought 
should  be  allowed  to  come  to  the  United 
States.  Present  visa  policies  have  led  to  the 
exclusion  of  certain  segments  and  to  deny 
one  segment  is  to  impose  censorship  on  ele- 
ments of  the  Irish  American  community. 

On  this  St.  Patrick's  Day.  we  maintjin  our 
firm  and  unyielding  opposition  to  all  forms 
of  violence  in  Northern  Ireland,  civilian  or 
official.  To  that  end.  and  together  with  Am- 
nesty International,  we  urge  that  the  Brit- 
ish government  undertake  and  complete  an 
independent  investigation  into  allegations 
that  the  Royal  Ulster  Constabulary,  the 
main  police  force  in  Northern  Ireland,  prac- 
ticed a  "shoot  to  kill"  policy  which  may 
have  resulted  in  the  deaths  of  18  unarmed 
people  over  the  last  four  years. 

On  this  the  200th  anniversary  year  of  our 
own  Constitution,  let  us  recommit  ourselves 
to  the  goal  of  having  Ireland,  like  the 
United  States,  be  one  nation,  indivisible 
with  lil>erty  and  Justice  for  all. 

Happy  St.  Patrick's  Day! 


RAOUL  WALLENBERG  HONORED 
BY  CHICAGO  WALLENBERG 
COMMITTEE  AND  THE  SWED- 
ISH AMERICAN  MUSEUM 


HON.  TOM  LANTOS 

OPCALIPORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  26,  1987 

Mr.  LANTOS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to 
call  to  your  attention  arxj  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  in  the  Congress  an  important 
exhibit  honoring  the  great  humanitarian  and 
hero  of  our  age,  Raoul  Wallenberg.  On  April  2 
the  Raoul  Wallenberg  Corrunittee  of  Chicago 
arKJ  the  Swedish  American  Museum  wnll  open 
an  exhibit  entitled  "Raoul  Wallenberg— A  Trib- 
ute." The  exhibition  will  be  on  display  at  222 
North  LaSalle  in  Chicago  during  the  month  of 
April.  In  horxx  of  this  event  Mayor  Washing- 
ton has  proclaimed  the  month  of  April  "Raoul 
Wallenberg  Month"  in  Chicago. 

The  exhibit  depicts  Wallenberg's  life  in  22 
panels  of  photographs  and  narrative,  with  par- 
ticular emphasis  on  1944,  when  he  woriced  to 
free  Hungarian  Jews  from  death  at  the  hands 
of  tfie  Nazis. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  most  appropriate  to  re- 
member and  honor  ttiis  great  man  and  hu- 
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n  an 

Mwiy 

is  thrust  upon 

out  of  tn  way  wo(- 

and  dangsrous  as- 

LamlnQ  bannd  tfw  conifert  and  affluanos, 
tha  ssfa^f  and  aaourily  of  Stockhoim,  hs  oon- 
Monlad  tha  anyuislu  auffaring,  tanof ,  and  dsQ- 
fuMlon  bafeig  paqnlraliii  in  Budi^MsL  No 
had  tha  audadly  to  foNow  ttw  death 
to  Jump  in  ftoni  of  guns  leveled  at 
jawSi  to  pui  pwpw  Off  ooponanon  trams. 
Raod  Walanbsrg  not  only  saved  100.000 
ina,  ha  sawed  ow  Wtti  in  humanity. 

\MManbaig  saved  tons  of  thousands  from 
daMh  it  the  hands  of  Gannan  arxJ  Hungarian 
Ntfs.  and  tha  nigMmara  of  the  Holocaust 
was  ahnoat  at  an  and.  Atttiis  very  moment  of 
Ms  triumph  ha  was  dragged  a«ray  to  the  hor- 
fon  of  the  Sowtol  Gulag.  This  year  martu  the 
426  mwimamv  of  Ns  Hegal  al)duction  t>y 
Sovisi  troops  in  ftidapeat. 

Wlhan  w«  began  our  sinjggle  to  free  him 
Item  tha  shadoary  half-worU  of  Soviet  prisons, 
ha  ooiM  hawa  bean  saved  more  easily.  But 
many  cfiancaa  have  twen  missed.  Many 
paopto  and  aevaral  governments— could 
iMva  dorw  a  graat  deal  to  Bierate  him.  They 
dU  not  But  as  long  as  there  are  any  of  us 
wiw  retnambar  him,  we  wiH  continue  to  fight 
tor  his  Ha  and  for  the  truttt 

Walanbarg  ives.  We  honor  him;  we  remem- 
ber fiim:  Na  story  inspiree  us  to  become  better 
human  beings  and  more  valiant  in  our  struggle 
to  buid  a  bettor  and  safer  world.  This  out- 
standtog  eitfiiiit  in  Chicago  and  the  com- 
memoration of  his  Me  artd  work  through  this 
skNUI  la  a  tosHnMiy  to  that. 

In  Natoty,  orw  can  find  many  men  who 
ham  Utad  100.000  peopto.  But  how  many 
have  asmd  100,000?  Watenberg  has  shown 
us  that  one  infividuai— motivated  by  a  genu- 
ine Jwid  paraonal  oorKem  for  human  rights — 
can  face  evi  and  triumph;  that  one  person 
alone  can  malw  a  dlffererwe;  ttiat  ttiere  are 
genuine  heroes  to  illuminate  our  age. 


TRIBI7TE  TO  COL.  ROBERT  T. 
AZUMA 


HON.  ROBERT  T.  MATSUI 

opcujrounA 
m  THB  HOITSB  OF  RBPRXSKHTATTVES 

Thunday.  ManOi  28. 1987 
Mr.  IMTSUI.  Mr.  Speal(er,  I  would  like  to 
draw  the  aHantion  of  my  colleagues  in  the 
U.&  Houaa  of  Repreaentatives  to  Col.  Robert 
T.  Azuma,  whoee  exemplary  record  of  service 
■t  Malhw  Air  Force  Base  in  my  Sacramento, 
CA  congrasaional  dMrlct  has  earned  him  a 
promotion  to  the  position  of  cfiief-of-staff  to 
the  garwral  at  Hamscon  Air  Force  Base  in 


Coional  Azuma  brings  excellence  and  honor 
to  Ns  worfc.  and  has  served  our  country  with 
d^inily  and  dadfcalioa  Bob  dstinguishes  him- 
self in  tha  partormance  of  outstandvig  service 
to  our  couitry  during  his  7-year  assignment  at 
MaHwr  Ara  aa  assistant  operations  officer, 
4S2d  Flying  Training  Squadron;  chief,  puUk: 
dMaiort,  323d  Air  Base  Group;  special 
to  the  wing  commander,  323d  Air 
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Base  Group:  operations  offteer,  449th  Flying 
Trttniag  Squadron;  cfiief,  base  exercise  eval- 
uation team,  323d  Air  Base  Group;  command- 
er, 323d  Transport  Squadron;  and  deputy 
commander,  323d  Air  Base  Group. 

BotaTs  unmatched  managerial  and  leader- 
ship Aills  resulted  in  major  lasting  contritxj- 
tions  to  ttie  323d  Flying  Training  Wing.  As  as- 
sistanl  operations  officer  in  Vhe  452  FTS,  he 
led  an  ASO  team  on  an  extremely  sensitive  irv 
vestigation  at  the  request  of  the  AFSC  vne 
commander.  All  actions  were  completed  well 
ahead  of  schedule.  During  this  period,  the 
squadron  earned  an  "Excellent"  from  the  ATC 
IG  tewn.  Ct>osen  t>y  ttie  wing  commander  to 
head  tte  pubik:  affairs  division,  Bob  upgraded 
tftst  office  and  made  it  one  of  the  best  in  the 
ATC,  reestablishing  ctose  ties  with  the  com- 
munity and  ttie  media,  and  winning  numerous 
ne«vs  awards. 

During  his  tenure  as  deputy  commander, 
Bob's  decisions,  skills,  an6  leadership  have 
affected  every  member  of  the  Mattier  commu- 
nity. His  duties  Involved  resource  manage- 
merrt  readiness,  civilian  empkiyee  perform- 
ance evakiation,  excellence  awards  txiards, 
military  justice,  guklance  to  all  Air  Base  Group 
divisions,  tours,  civic  meetings,  and  choreo- 
graphing everything  from  DV  briefings  to 
bomb  threat  responses.  He  performed  all  of 
these  duties  In  a  truly  exemplary  fashion,  and 
serves  as  an  outstandir)g  role-model  for  all  Air 
Force  personnel. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  with  all  those  who  con- 
gratulate Col.  Bob  Azuma  on  his  fine  work  at 
Matiier  Air  Force  Base.  We  are  sorry  to  see 
him  leave  us,  txjt  we  are  glad  that  he  served 
America  here  in  Sacramento.  I  speak  for  all 
wtK}  know  Bob  personally  and  ttiose  wtx} 
have  benefited  from  his  outstanding  work 
wtien  I  wish  him  continued  success  at  Hams- 
con  AFB  and  ttiank  him  for  serving  his  country 
in  such  a  selfless  and  exceptional  fashion. 


INTRODDCTION  OP  BILL  TO 
DESIGNATE  THE  RIO  CHAMA 
RIVER  m  NEW  MEXICO  AS  A 
WILD  AND  SCENIC  RIVER 


HON.  BILL  RICHARDSON 

or  NEW  MEXICO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

TTittrsday,  March  26,  1987 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  very 
proud  today  to  join  with  my  New  Mexico  col- 
leaguas — Senators'  Bingaman  and  Domenici 
and  Congressman  Manuel  Lujan  in  ttie  intro- 
duction of  a  bill  to  designate  the  Rk>  Chama 
River  In  New  MexKO  as  a  national  wild  and 
scervc  river.  The  Rk>  Ctiama  is  one  of  New 
Mexico's  outstanding  natural  and  reaeational 
resources.  Originating  high  In  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  ttie  Ru  Ctiama  flows  from  the 
Contirtontal  Divide  through  a  beautiful  canyon 
arxj  into  ttie  Abiquiu  Reservoir. 

A  study  by  tiie  National  Park  Servk»  de- 
scritMd  ttie  Rk>  Ctiama  as  ttie  most  important 
and  valuable  river  in  ttie  State,  being  less  ttian 
3  hous  driving  time  from  three-fourttis  of  ttie 
State's  population.  It  is  not  readily  accessible 
so  it  has  maintained  its  remote  and  wikl  cfiar- 
acter.  To  rafters,  kayakers,  and  canoeists,  it 
provklBs  unparalleled  beauty  and  ti-anquility. 
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This  bin  twill  designate  the  outstandtog  31- 
mUes  segmont  of  the  R»  Chama,  between  the 
El  Vado  DOm  and  the  flood  control  pool  at 
Abiquiu  R«ervoir,  as  a  national  wHd  and 
scenic  river.  The  New  Mexico  legislatura  des- 
ignated tfiis  same  31-mile  segment  of  ttie  Rto 
Chama  as  the  State's  only  "scenic  and  pasto- 
ral river."  Federal  designation  will  enhance 
tourism  by  ensuring  the  Rn  Ctiama  is  avail- 
able for  rqfting,  kayaking,  and  other  vrater 
recreation.  A  program  of  later  summer  week- 
end water  releases  from  El  Vado  Dam  will 
create  the  only  late-summer  rafting  in  New 
MexKO  arxl  double  the  number  of  user  days. 

Askle  from  its  beauty  and  its  recreational 
appeal,  the  Rio  Chama  has  several  ottier 
unk]ue  assots.  It  is  conskiered  by  some  ar- 
chaetogists  to  be  the  eariiest  Navajo  site  in 
New  Mexico;  the  Gtiost  Ranch  area  lias  some 
of  the  oMest  fossil  remains  in  North  America. 
It  is  also  a  significant  winter  hatiitat  for  the 
American  bald  eagle. 

This  bill  not  only  protects  the  Rk)  Chama, 
but  has  been  carefully  drafted  to  accommo- 
date existing,  authorized  uses  of  the  river.  It 
has  no  effect  on  ttie  operation  of  either  ttie  El 
Vado  Dam  or  flood  control  and  water  storage 
at  Abiquiu  Dam  as  currentiy  authorized  by  law 
as  of  ttie  date  of  enactment  of  this  act.  It  pre- 
serves ttie  recreation,  wikjtife,  wilderness,  and 
private  land  ownership  rights  now  existing  be- 
tween El  Vado  Dam  and  Abk^ulu  Reservoir. 

Mr.  Speaker,  ttiis  legislation  is  the  result  of 
a  cooperative  effort  for  several  years,  among 
environmental  organizations,  local  landowners 
and  interested  citizens.  It  is  supported  by  nu- 
merous organizations.  Ttiere  Is  always  room 
for  improvement  in  legislation  ttiat  Is  intro- 
duced. I  sea  today's  bill  as  a  starting  point  for 
meaningful  discussnns.  I  am  aware  that  the 
Governor  of  the  State  of  New  Mexkx)  and  ttie 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers  have  expressed 
some  concams — I  invite  ttiem  to  participate  In 
ttie  hearing  process  and  to  bring  ttieir  sugges- 
tions. 

Through  our  efforts  today— witti  Senators' 
Bingaman  and  Domenici  in  the  upper  Cham- 
ber and  Congressman  Lujan  and  myself  in 
ttie  House,  we  can  ensure  that  ttie  Rk)  Ctiama 
remains  a  free-flowing,  wikj  and  scenk;  river 
for  ttie  futi^re  enjoyment  of  all  Americans.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  in  ttie  House  to  review 
this  legislation  and  encourage  ttiem  to 
become  part  of  an  effort  to  protect  the  Rk) 
Ctiama  River  for  future  generations  to  enjoy. 


TRmim  TO  WILLIAM  S.  KISER, 
M.D.  AND  CLYDE  L.  NASH,  JR., 
M.D. 


HON.  JAMES  A.  TRAHCANT,  JR. 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  26,  1987 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  take  ttiia  opportunity  to  pay  tribute  to  two 
gentiemen  wtiose  contiibutions  to  ttie  health 
care  profeaston  have  warranted  them  the 
tiighest  honors  by  ttie  Visiting  Nurse  Associa- 
tion of  Cteveland.  Dr.  William  S.  Kiser  and  Dr. 
Clyde  L  Nash.  Jr.  will  botti  be  honored  by  ttiis 
association  on  April  8,  1987  for  ttieir  excel- 
lence and  leadership  in  health  care  sennce 
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and  for  their  professional  commitment  to 
ensure  tttat  health  care  servwes  are  extended 
to  all  persons. 

Dr.  William  Kiser,  ctiairman  of  ttie  tioard  of 
governors  of  ttie  Cleveland  CUrac  Foundation, 
will  be  honored  as  the  National  Healtti  Profes- 
stonal  of  the  Year.  He  has  tieen  instrumental 
in  helping  to  transform  our  country's  health 
servKes  into  a  much  sounder  arvf  viatile 
system.  He  has  helped  lead  ttie  way  in  setting 
standards  of  excellence  in  health  care  ttiat 
are  unmatcfied  anywtiere  in  ttie  worto.  Dr. 
Kiser  has  effectively  come  to  ttie  akj  of  tens 
of  ttiousarKls  of  patients  t>y  his  leadership  and 
strong  commitment  to  ttie  highest  medk»l 
starxlards. 

Dr.  Clyde  Nash,  an  internationally  recog- 
nized eiqiert  on  scolk>sis  and  its  ti-eabnent 
will  t>e  tionored  as  the  Greater  Cleveland 
Health  Professkxial  of  ttie  Year.  He  has  par- 
ticipated in  an  international  exchange  program 
to  China  in  order  to  furttier  international  un- 
derstanding and  treatment  in  ttie  area  of  scoli- 
osis. His  dedk^tion  to  ttie  fiekl  of  orttiopedk: 
research  in  this  area  has  put  him  at  ttie  fore- 
front of  ttie  medKai  professton  today.  Dr. 
Nash  has  especially  t>een  instrumental  in  de- 
vetopment  of  surgnal  treatment  for  scolk)sis 
in  adults,  and  In  doing  so,  has  helped  thou- 
sands of  people  to  live  more  fulfilling  lives. 

Certainly  vra  as  a  nation  tiave  ttie  highest 
respect  and  appreciation  for  those  wtio  have 
chosen  to  dedcate  ttieir  talents  arxJ  hard 
work  to  ttie  medical  profession.  And  in  ttie 
tiealth  servk:es  professton  it  is  not  tiard  to  find 
many  dedKated  persons  deserving  of  our  high 
praise.  But  a  grateful  community  and  a  grate- 
ful nation  are  especially  eager  to  recognize 
ttie  superior  efforts  put  forth  by  ttiese  two 
gentiemen,  botti  of  wtiom  are  ttie  best  exam- 
ples of  a  superxx  healtti  sennces  system. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  great  pride  ttiat  I  offer 
my  congratolations  to  Dr.  Kiser  and  Dr.  Nash 
for  ttieir  accomplishments  and  ttie  recognition 
ttiey  are  receiving  t>y  ttie  Visiting  Nurse  Asso- 
ciation of  Cleveland.  Both  of  these  gentlemen 
are  highly  deserving  of  our  gratitude  through 
ttieir  dedk^tion  and  concern  for  helping 
ottiers  and  for  continuing  to  provkle  ttie  abso- 
lute tiest  medk^l  servnes  available  anywtiere 
In  ttie  worid. 


AS  I  SEE  IT  •  •  •  OPPOSING 
COMMUNIST  EXPANSIONISM 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  UGOMARSINO 

OFCAUrORlTLA 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  March  26,  1987 
Mr.   LAGOMARSINO.   Mr.   Speaker,   I  rise 
today  to  bring  ttie  attention  of  my  colleagues 
to  an  editorial  by  Charies  Mozley  in  the  Fill- 
more (CA)  HeraM  on  Febnjary  12,  1987.  Mr. 
Mozley,  who  at  one  time  was  a  beloved  civics 
teacher  and  spent  his  sabbatical  in  my  office, 
articulately  calls  for  Presklent  Reagan  to  more 
forcefully  communk»te  his  views  on  opposing 
Communist  expanskxiism.  It  is  a  message  to 
wfHch  vre  stioukJ  all  take  heed. 
As  I  See  It  •  •  • 
(By  Ctiarles  MoEley) 
I  tiHve  l>een  following  the  debates  current- 
ly coming  out  of  our  nation's  capital,  and 
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amidst  all  of  the  confusion  at  least  one 
thing  has  l>ecoaie  abundantly  clear.  With 
regard  to  communist  expansion  in  this 
hemisphere  and  elsewhere,  there  is  no  con- 
aensua  among  this  country's  leaders  atwut 
what  we  ought  to  do. 

As  I  see  it.  It  is  in  large  part  liecauae  of 
this  lack  of  consensus  that  Mr.  Reagan  lias 
gotten  himseU  into  some  of  his  current  dif- 
ficulties. He  holds  to  very  strong  views 
about  communism  and  communist  expan- 
sion, but  his  views  are  simply  not  shared  by 
a  whole  lot  of  very  influential  people. 

Once  upon  a  time  It  was  not  ttiis  way.  Vir- 
tually everytiody  In  government,  in  acade- 
mla.  and  in  the  media  agreed  atwut  commu- 
nists, and  about  what  should  be  done  about 
them.  Just  like  nazis  and  fascists,  commu- 
nists were  contemptible  people  guided  by 
contemptible  ideas,  and  they  were  to  t>e  vig- 
orously opposed  everjrwhere.  That  was  the 
view  of  all  influential  people  l>oth  in  and 
out  of  government,  and  policy  decisions 
were  made  accordingly. 

But  in  this  year  of  1987  this  consensus  no 
longer  exists.  Many  Americans  agree  with 
Mr.  Reagan  alMUt  communism,  but  many 
others  do  not.  Everyone  stUl  agrees  that 
nazls  and  fascists  are  very  bad  people,  and 
that  they  should  l>e  opposed  wherever  they 
rear  their  ugly  heads,  but  everyone  does  not 
feel  the  same  way  atwut  communists.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  Washington,  D.C.  is  Just 
filled  with  people— both  in  and  out  of  gov- 
emment^who  sincerely  l)elleve  we  should 
not  opposed  communists  at  aU.  but  instead 
leam  to  live  with  them.  The  same  view  pre- 
vails out  there  in  colleges  and  universities 
throughout  the  land.  In  many  churches,  and 
in  the  print  and  electronic  media.  Many  of 
the  people  who  hold  to  this  view  greatly 
prefer  communist  governments  to  govern- 
ments that  currently  exist  on  the  right, 
even  if  the  governments  on  the  right  are 
friendly  to  the  United  States,  and  support 
our  foreign  policy. 

Because  the  old  anti-communist  consensus 
has  lieen  brolcen,  Mr.  Reagan  has  a  whole 
lot  of  problems.  He  obviously  t>elieves  com- 
munists are  a  l>ad  lot.  Just  as  bsd  as  they 
were  years  ago  when  he  helped  clear  them 
out  of  Hollywood,  and  he  wants  to  not  only 
stop  them  internationally,  but  roll  them 
Iwck  wherever  he  can.  Because  this  is  so, 
and  l>ecause  the  president  is  considered 
such  a  superb  communicator,  I  have  won- 
dered why  he  has  not  more  vigorously  taken 
his  position  on  communism  to  the  people 
via  television.  He  has  done  so  on  occasion, 
but  not  nearly  enough  to  influence  public 
opinion  dramatically,  or  put  pressure  on 
those  who  oppose  his  policy. 

If  Mr.  Reagan  really  l>elieves  In  his  anti- 
communist  policy,  then  he  should  run  up 
the  flag,  take  liis  message  forcefully  to  the 
people,  and  force  his  opponents  to  much 
more  openly  engage  him  in  del>ate.  In  my 
opinion,  a  much  more  open  delMite  on  the 
subject  would  most  definitely  l>e  in  the  put>- 
lic's  interest. 


HADASSAH  ANNIVERSARY 


HON.  SANDER  M.  LEVIN 

OP  mCHIGAH 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  26, 1987 

Mr.  LEVIN  of  Mtohigan.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  great  pride  ttiat  I  recognize  ttie  memtiers 
of  ttie  Greater  Detroit  Ctiapter  of  Hadassah 
wtio  on  Saturday,  April  4,  1987,  will  convene 
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in  Daartxxn.  Ml,  in  observance  of  the  75tti  an- 
niversary of  ttie  natnnal  Hadassah— the 
Women's  Ztonist  Organization  of  America. 

Hadassah  was  founded  in  1912  under  ttie 
leadership  of  Henrietta  Szoid,  with  11  co- 
founding  members.  Ttiese  12  women  sought 
to  form  a  natnnal  Zionist  organizatnn  ttvough 
education  in  America  and  t>y  starting  pubic 
health  nursing  in  wtiat  was  then  Palestine. 

From  ttiose  modest  beginnings  Hadassah 
ttas  grown  into  the  largest  women's  organiza- 
tion of  any  kind  in  the  worW  witti  370,000 
members.  Wrth  it  has  grown  ttie  Greater  De- 
troit chapter,  now  with  6.000  members.  My 
mottier.  Bess  Levin,  was  an  active  member  of 
ttie  Deti-oit  ctiapter  for  many  years. 

Hadassah  has  remained  true  to  its  ctiarter 
by  provkling  educational  and  cuttajral  resource 
materials  for  people  of  all  ages,  establishing  a 
Vocational  Education  High  School  and  Hadas- 
sah Community  College,  and  by  accelerating 
devetopment  of  Israel's  mednal  research  and 
facilities  including  ttie  renown  Hadassah  Hos- 
pital witti  Its  two  campuses.  But  Hadassah  is 
also  much  more  ttian  ttiat 

In  Its  first  75  years  of  devekipment  Hadas- 
sah and  its  members  have  become  a  leading 
fund  raiser  for  Israel.  It  has  formed  summer 
camps  and  leadership  bwiing  seminars  for 
youth.  And  in  the  50  years  of  its  Ctiito  Rescue 
Movement,  known  as  Youth  Aliyah,  hiadassah 
has  helped  settte  225,000  youngsters— from 
ttie  first  pre-war  group  of  German  youngsters 
to  Hokx»ust  survivors,  to  Ettinpian  chiklren. 

On  t>etialf  of  my  colleagues  in  ttie  House  of 
Representatives,  I  wish  Hadassah  a  "mazel 
tov"  on  ttieir  75th  anniversary,  and  eagerty 
look  forward  to  ttie  tieginning  of  ttie  next  75. 


JOHN  L.  DORAN  RETIRES  AFTER 
46  YEARS  OF  LABOR  UNION 
SERVICE 


HON.  JAMES  J.  FLORIO 

opmw  jXHsrr 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  EEPRESEHTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  26,  1987 
Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  privilege 
to  advise  this  body  of  the  actiievements  of 
one  of  my  constituents,  John  L  Doran,  wtio 
recenUy  ties  retired  as  business  manager  of 
ttie  International  Brottiertiood  of  Electrical 
Workers  Local  439.  After  serving  with  dedna- 
tion  for  46  years  in  labor  untons,  Mr.  Doran 
has  the  satisfaction  and  pride  of  having  tieen 
an  ongoing  advocate  for  ttie  rigtits  of  latxx 
unkxi  members. 

In  addition  to  his  professkxial  responsilMl- 
ities  to  VxaH  unkxi  439,  John  tias  served  on 
numerous  professkxial  and  community  tXMrds 
and  councils— the  Cerrtral  Labor  Unkxi,  AFL- 
CIO;  ttie  Souttiem  New  Jersey  HeaKh  Sys- 
tems Agency;  ttie  Norttieastem  Joint  Appren- 
ticesh^  and  Training  Committee  Subcommit- 
tee; United  Buikjing  &  Construction  Trades 
Council  of  Camden  County;  NJ  Electrical 
Workers  Temporary  Disability  Benefit  Tmst 
Fund;  and  College  of  Medkane  and  Dentistry 
of  New  Jersey. 

It  is  my  pleasure  to  recognize  ttie  many  ac- 
complishments of  John  Doran;  his  contribu- 
tions to  improve  ttie  wortdng  conditions  and 
benefits  for  his  felk>w  unkxi  members.  In  grati- 
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kide  for  hit  aaivtoe  «w  mambara  of  local  439 
trti  honor  John  L  Doran  wNh  a  dbvwr  on  Sat- 

■H^     '•  '      9«      1(M7      I    ^MM    fat 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

"(1)  The  cost  goals  or  cost  objectives  for 
the  psoductlon  and  deployment  of  a  Strate- 
gic Defense  Initiative  System  determined  on 
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opment  untfer  the  Strategic  Defense  Initia- 
tive profram.  of  strategic  defenses.  Includ- 
ing conmrShensive  strategic   defense  svs- 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 
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turti  far  Nb  wvto*  ttw  rmmlMra  of  local  439 
titf  honor  John  L.  Doran  wNh  ■  dbvMf  on  Sst- 
wdv.  M«h  2B,  1887.  I  tlMn  in  ttwir  pride 
of  Jotwi  snd  wNh  his  tamiiy, 
wWi  him  ovwy  sue- 
■ml  good  toituno  in  his  future  ondoew- 


FENTAOON  FAILURE  ON  STAR 
WARS  REPORTINO  NOT  AC- 
CEFTABU: 


HON.  RICHARD  A.  GEPHARDT 


'ATTVKS 


orioasonmi 

BOUSBOF 

Thwadajh  March  28, 1987 

Mr.  GB>HAROT.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 
oonwINnB  siranQa  floing  on  in  Washington 
■Moa  diya,  and  I  don't  think  the  American 
paofila  weuU  approve.  We  are  debating  the 
f¥ssidanfa  piopoaals  for  SOI,  wtiat  most 
paopla  cal  alv  wars,  wNtwut  Icnoiving  wfiat  is 
going  on  in  the  program,  wttat  it  wnN  cost,  or 
Khsl  R  «■  do  to  the  Anti-BaMstic  Missile 
(ABM]  Treaty. 

For  soma  reason  tfiat  I  do  not  understand, 
Vw  Dapartnwnt  of  Oafenae  is  refussig,  mind 
you;  retbaing  to  provide  tlie  Congress  with 
three  reports  mandatod  by  law. 

TNa  is  not  an  iasua  that  has  anything  to  do 
wNh  supporting  or  opposing  the  Star  Wars 
F¥ogram— Oamocrals  and  Republicans  on  all 
suae  want  to  know  the  tacts.  It  has  to  do  with 
tha  right  of  the  American  people  to  know  what 
tiMir  Gtowamment  ia  doing.  Certainly  the  con- 
tinuing revalalions  on  the  Iran/Contra  affair 
shouU  tsach  us  not  to  be  complacent 

That  is  the  reason  that  yesterday  I  intro- 
duced lagislaiton  to  force  tfte  Secretary  of  De- 
tanae  to  comply  wNh  the  Department  of  De- 
fenaa  Aulhorizatton  Act,  PublK  l.aw  99-661. 
by  rsporting  on  the  proiecled  costs  of  the  SOI 
Program;  statogk:  defense  initiative  deploy- 
ment schadula:  affect  of  the  less  restrictive  irv 
torpratation  of  tha  Ai««allistic  Missile  Treaty 
on  the  SOI  Program. 

Tha  Department  of  Defense  has  missed  the 
legal  daadfcias  of  these  reports— Febaary  l, 
and  March  15— and  has  informed  us  that  they 
do  not  know  when  tttey  wW  provide  them.  The 
leglalatton  I  have  introduced,  a  resokjtkw  of 
inquiry,  wM  go  to  ttw  House  ftoor  in  14  days, 
uniesa  the  Congreas  receives  these  reports.  I 
hope  that  the  Secretary  of  Defense  will  do 
what  ahouU  have  been  done  in  the  first  place: 
tan  the  American  people  and  the  Corigress 
what  is  going  on  with  Star  Wars. 

So  that  my  coBoaguoB  can  review  the  spe- 
cNics  of  the  current  law.  and  the  language  of 
the  rasokJtton  of  inquiiy,  I  ask  that  the  text  of 
both  be  inckjdad  in  the  Record.  The  material 


DaPAauuuT  Authouzatioh  Act 
(Fiscal  Tbui  1987) 

(Public  Law  M-661) 

««.  iCToa*  ON  rtKumciwD  costs  op  sdi 


Sectkm  aaxb)  of  the  Department  of  De- 
feme  Auttaorisatton  Act,  1886  (Public  Law 
B8-14S:  89  Stat.  613).  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  tlie  foDowlnc  "The  Secretary 
■hall  Include  in  such  report  the  followina  In- 
fonnation: 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

"(1)  The  cost  Koals  or  cost  objectives  for 
the  production  and  deployment  of  a  Strate- 
gic Defense  Initiative  System  determined  on 
tlie  basis  of  capabilities  expected  to  be  de- 
veloped in  the  future  and  the  cost  goals  or 
cost  Objectives  for  the  Individual  compo- 
nents of  such  system  (determined  on  the 
basia  of  capabilities  expected  to  be  devel- 
oped lt>  the  future). 

"(2)  The  estimated  cost  for  the  production 
and  deployment  of  the  Strategic  Defense 
Initiative  System  referred  to  in  paragraph 
(1)  and  determined  on  the  basis  of  prices  in 
effect  and  capabilities  in  existence  at  the 
time  of  the  preparation  of  the  report  and 
the  eatimated  cost  for  the  production  and 
deployment  of  the  individual  components  of 
such  system  (determined  on  the  basis  of 
prices  in  effect  and  capabilities  in  existence 
at  the  time  of  the  preparation  of  the 
report).". 

SBC  III.  REPORT  ON  CTRATBGIC  DEPKN8E  INITU- 
TTVR  DEPLOYMKNT  SCHEDULE 

(a)  KapoKT  RaquianciMT.— The  Secretary 
of  Defense  shall  submit  to  Ccmgreas  a  report 
detallltig  wtiat  Strategic  Defense  Initiative 
technologies  can  l>e  developed  or  deployed 
within  the  next  5  to  10  years  to  defend 
against  significant  military  ttireats  and  help 
accomplish  critical  military  missions.  The 
mlssloos  to  be  considered  include— 

(1)  (kf ending  United  States  Armed  Forces 
atiroad  and  United  States  allies  against  tac- 
tical ballistic  missiles,  particularly  new  and 
highly  accurate  Soviet  shorter  range  ballis- 
tic miJBiles  armed  with  conventional,  chemi- 
cal, or  nuclear  warheads; 

(2)  defending  sgainst  a  limited  but  mili- 
tarily effective  Soviet  attack  aimed  at  dis- 
rupting the  National  Command  Authority 
and  other  valuable  military  assets; 

(3)  providing  sufficient  warning  and  track- 
ing information  to  defend  or  effectively 
evade  possible  Soviet  attacks  against  mili- 
tary satellites  including  those  in  high  orbits; 
and 

(4)  providing  early  warning  and  attack  as- 
sessment information  and  the  necessary  sur- 
vlvabls  command,  control,  and  communica- 
tion to  defend  against  possible  Soviet  con- 
ventional or  strategic  attacks. 

(b)  AsDinoifAL  Matbriai.  To  Be  Imclus- 
iD.— The  report  shall— 

(1)  Uentify  any  other  significant  near- 
term  military  mission  that  the  application 
of  Strategic  Defense  Initiative  technologies 
might  help  accomplish; 

(2)  Ifet  what  specific  program  elements  of 
the  Strategic  Defense  Initiative  are  perti- 
nent to  these  applications; 

(3)  estimate  Initial  operating  capability 
dates  tor  the  systems  needed  to  accomplish 
these  missions; 

(4)  estimate  the  level  of  funding  necessary 
for  each  program  to  reach  these  operating 
capability  dates;  and 

(5)  eatimate  the  survivability  and  cost  ef- 
fectiveness at  the  margin  of  these  systems 
against  current  and  projected  Soviet 
tlireats. 

(c)  DxADum  POR  Repobt.— The  report 
under  subsection  (a)  shall  be  submitted  not 
later  than  March  15. 1987. 

SEC  211.  REPORT  ON  THE  ANTI-BALUSTIC  MISSILE 
TREATY 

(a)  Report  on  Lass  Restricttve  Ihterpre- 
TATioit.— The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall 
submit  to  Congress  a  report  concerning  the 
effect  of  the  less  restrictive  Interpretation 
of  the  Anti-Ballistic  Missile  Treaty  on  the 
Stratetic  Defense  Initiative  program. 

(b)  MATTxas  To  Be  Ihcldskd.— The  report 
shall  Include  the  following: 

(I)  An  analysis  of  the  ramifications  of  the 
less  restrictive  Interpretation  on  the  devel- 
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opment  under  the  Strategic  Defense  Initia- 
tive program,  of  strategic  defenses.  Includ- 
ing comprehensive  strategic  defense  sys- 
tems, and  more  limited  defenses  designed  to 
protect  vital  United  States  military  and 
command  and  control  assets,  based  on 
"other  physical  principles".  This  analysis 
should  compare  research  and  development 
programs  pursued  under  both  the  restrictive 
and  less  reatrlctlve  Interpretations  of  such 
treaty.  Incladlng  a  comparative  analysis  of— 

(A)  the  overall  cost  of  the  research  and 
developmeqt  programs, 

(B)  the  sthedule  of  the  research  and  de- 
velopment programs,  and 

(C)  the  leNrel  of  confidence  attained  In  the 
research  aad  development  programs  with 
respect  to  tupporting  a  full-scale  engineer- 
ing developtnent  decision  in  the  early  1990's. 

(2)  A  list  of  options  under  the  less  restric- 
tive Interpretation  of  such  treaty  tliat  meet 
one  or  more  of  the  following  objectives: 

(A)  Reduction  of  the  overall  development 
cost. 

(B)  Advancement  of  the  schedule  for  a 
full-scale  engineering  development  decision. 

(C)  Increase  hi  the  level  of  confidence  In 
the  results  of  the  research  by  the  original 
full-scale  development  date. 

(c)  DxAnUHE  poa  Rkpoxt.— The  report 
under  subsection  (a)  shall  be  submitted  not 
later  than  February  1, 1987. 

H.  Res.  132 
Reaolved,  That  not  later  than  10  days 
after  the  adoption  of  tills  resolution,  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  shall  provide  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  the  following  in- 
formation: 

( 1 )  All  documents  In  possession  of  the  Sec- 
retary whidh  have  been  prepared  to  carry 
out  section  323(b)  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense Authorization  Act.  1986  (reouirlng  the 
submission  of  a  report  on  the  cost  estimates 
for  procurement  and  deployment  of  Strate- 
gic Defense  Initiative  programs  not  later 
than  submission  of  the  budget  request  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  for  fiscal  year 
1989). 

(2)  All  documents  In  possession  of  the  Sec- 
retary whi<Ai  tiave  been  prepared  to  carry 
out  section  215  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense Authorization  Act.  1987  (requiring  the 
submission,  not  later  than  Bdarch  15,  1987. 
of  a  report  on  the  Strategic  Defense  Initia- 
tive deployment  schedule). 

(3)  All  documents  in  possession  of  the  Sec- 
retary whi<fii  have  been  prepared  to  carry 
out  section  217  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense Authorization  Act.  1987  (requiring  the 
submission,  by  February  1,  1987,  of  a  report 
on  the  effect  of  the  less  restrictive  Interpre- 
tation of  the  AnU-Balllstlc  MissUe  Treaty 
on  the  Stfategic  Defense  Initiative  pro- 
gram). 


CONGRATULATIONS  ON  A 
SPLESNDID  ACHIEVEMENT 


HON.GE0RGEJ.HOCHBRUECKNER 

OP  NEW  TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REFRESENTATTVES 

Thnnday,  March  26,  1987 

Mr.  HOCHBRUECKNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
you  are  aware,  we  have  just  commemorated 
Nattonal  Black  History  Month.  Across  the 
country,  students  have  partnipated  in  pro- 
grams and  activities  culminating  in  tremerv 
dous  educattonai  acfiievements  in  recognizing 
the  black  letdere  of  our  Natkxi. 
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One  such  significant  achievement  a  multi- 
medu  project  which  combined  vMeo.  written, 
and  oral  skills,  was  produced  by  Steve  Stut)bs 
a  junor  at  Riverhead  High  School  for  the  Suf- 
folk County  Black  History  and  Brotherhood 
Month  contest  IHis  winning  presentatkxi  fo- 
cused on  a  comparison  of  Dr.  Marbn  Luther 
l<ir)g,  Jr.  and  Bishop  Desmond  Tutu  to  our  so- 
ciety. His  moat  innovative  project  was  made 
possible  tiecause  Steve  Mras  at>le  to  access 
actual  footage  of  these  two  leaders  from  the 
video  encyclopedia;  recently  purchased  by  his 
scfwol,  that  captures  ttie  significant  people, 
places,  and  events  that  make  up  ttie  20th 
century.  This  is  just  one  example  of  how  stu- 
dents are  reaping  the  educatkxial  benefits  of 
today's  vkleo  technohsgy  so  ttiat  the  truttis 
and  lessons  of  the  past  can  t>e  shared,  det>at- 
ed,  and  absorbed. 

At  ttiis  time,  I  wouM  like  to  congratulate 
Steve  Stutibs,  wtK>  lives  In  my  distnc;t  and  the 
thousarKto  of  other  students  and  educators 
across  ttie  country  for  ttieir  contributnns  cele- 
brating National  Black  History  Month. 


PEOPLE'S  COMMUNITY  BAPTIST 
CHURCH  AT  SILVER  SPRING 


HON.  CONSTANCE  A.  MORELU 

OPMARTLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thunday.  March  26,  1987 

Mrs.  MORELLA.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sunday, 
March  15,  I  was  privileged  to  participate  in 
groundbreaking  ceremonies  for  constructxx) 
of  ttie  sanctuary  of  ttie  People's  Community 
Church  of  Silver  Spring.  This  was  truly  a  his- 
toric occasion,  as  it  marked  ttie  construction 
of  the  first  new  black  institution  In  Montgom- 
ery (bounty  since  the  early  19(X)'s. 

People's  (Community  Baptist  has  been 
among  tfie  most  active  churcties  In  tfie  com- 
munity since  it  t>egan  in  1978,  and  Its  new 
structure  exemplifies  tfie  growing  commitment 
of  the  church  and  its  leaders  to  the  communi- 
ty. 

Attesting  to  this  is  tfie  fact  that  a  majcy  part 
of  tfie  church  sanctuary  will  consist  of  a  family 
living  center,  with  programs  ranging  from  child 
and  ekierly  care  to  recreation  activities.  The 
construction  schedule  calls  for  tfie  congrega- 
tion to  occupy  Its  new  quarters  In  De<»mt)er 
of  this  year. 

The  (x>ngregation  was  organized  t>y  Rev. 
Thomas  J.  BattinKxe,  and  has  been  meeting 
over  tfie  years  in  tfie  John  F.  Kennedy  High 
School.  Reverend  Baltimore  and  Jesse  S. 
Bogan,  chairman  of  the  board  of  deacons,  are 
to  be  congrabiiated  on  their  expanded  com- 
mitment to  tfie  people  of  Montgcxnery  County, 
and  I  wish  tfiem  every  gcxxi  fortune  as  tfiey 
emtMtrk  upon  this  manifest  expression  of  dedi- 
cation and  service. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

A  TRIBUTE  TO  JUDGE  RICHARD 
A.  HICKMAN 


HON.  GEORGE  MILLER 

OFCAUPOaillA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  26,  1987 

Mr.  MILLER  of  C^aiifomia.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
May  21,  1987,  tfie  workers'  compensation 
community  of  tfie  San  fraroaco  Bay  area 
gathered  to  honor  ttie  retirement  from  publk: 
service  of  one  of  tfie  most  kjved  and  respect- 
ed Individuals  in  ttie  fieM  of  workers'  compen- 
sation law  in  Callfomia,  wcxkers'  compensa- 
tion judge  Rk:fiard  A.  Hk:kman.  I  rise  today  to 
share  with  my  colleagues  the  career  of  this 
truly  remart(able  man. 

Judge  Hk:kman  was  bom  October  16,  1924, 
In  Beriteley,  O.  During  Worid  War  II  he  gave 
distinguisfied  servwe  to  his  country  as  a  fight- 
er pikst  In  tfie  Pacific  theater,  and  after  the 
war  attended  tfie  University  of  (^Ifomia,  earn- 
ing his  law  degree  at  the  Hastings  C>)llege  of 
Law  in  1952.  He  entered  the  fiekJ  of  workers' 
compensation  as  an  attorney  with  the  C^ifor- 
nia  State  Compensation  Insurance  Fund  until 
1962.  He  began  serving  as  a  referee  for  ttie 
Califomia  Workers'  Compensation  Appeals 
Board  In  1967,  and  remained  at  tfie  board's 
Oakland  office  throughout  his  k>ng  and  distin- 
guisfied career  until  his  retirement  as  a  judge 
in  May  1987. 

During  his  tenure  at  the  woricers'  compen- 
sation appeals  board.  Judge  HkHtman  saw  the 
(Dallfcxnia  compensation  system  go  through 
the  most  dynamic  period  of  change  In  its 
entire  history,  as  it  adapted  to  tfie  needs  of  a 
technokjgically  oriented  society,  with  new  cofv 
cepts  of  occupational  injury  and  disease 
emerging  that  recjuired  new  solutions  and 
modernizing  of  benefits.  Tfiroughout  tfiis 
period  Judge  Hk^man  earned  the  great  re- 
spect and  admiration  of  all  wfio  appeared 
before  him,  gaining  an  enviable  reputation  for 
his  fairminded,  even-handed  applk»tion  of  tfie 
law,  and  his  solk:itude  for  the  plight  of  the  In- 
jured worker  combined  with  an  outstanding  ju- 
dicial demeanor  and  high  regard  for  the  rights 
of  all  parties  to  due  ptocass  of  law.  His  pro- 
fessk>nallsm  has  served  as  a  model  not  only 
for  his  junior  colleagues  to  emulate,  but  for 
ottiers  In  tfie  community  to  strive  to  attain. 
Many  of  ttie  concepts  articulated  In  his  literally 
tfiousands  of  decaskms  have  later  been  adopt- 
ed by  the  courts  of  appeal  and  (Dalifomia  Su- 
preme (Dourt  t)ecoming  leading  rules  of  law  in 
a  system  of  workers'  compensation  wkjely 
herakled  for  its  Innovation. 

I  am  honored  to  document  the  career  of 
this  respected  jurist  a  man  wfio  has  exempli- 
fied In  his  tirel^  devotion  to  the  needs  of  the 
Industrially  Injured  and  tfie  fair  applk»tion  of 
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the  law  the  highest  standards  of  judge,  puble 
servant  and  outstanding  citizen. 


RULE  ON  H.R.  3.  THE  TRADE 
AND  INTERNATIONAL  ECO- 
NOMIC POLICY  REFORM  ACT 
OP  1987 


HON.  DAN  ROSTENKOWSn 

OP  nxiMois 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  26.  1987 
Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take 
this  opportunity  to  Inform  my  colleagues  ttiat 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  today  fa- 
vorably ordered  reported  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives a  substitute  amendmem  for  titles 
I,  II.  and  VIII  of  H.R.  3.  the  Trade  and  Interna- 
tional Economic  Polcy  Reform  Act  of  1987. 

I  wish  to  sen/e  notice,  pursuant  to  tfie  rules 
of  tfie  Democratic  caucus,  that  I  have  been  in- 
structed by  the  Ck>mmittee  on  Ways  and 
Means  to  seek  less  tfian  an  open  rule  for  the 
consideration  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  these  titles  of  H.R.  3. 


VUCANOVICH  INTRODUCES 
AEROJET  LAND  EXCHANGE  BILL 


HON.  BARBARA  F.  VUCANOVICH 

OPITKVADA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  26.  1987 

Mrs.  VUCANOVICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  Introducing  a  bill  tfiat  woukl  permit  Aen^ 
General,  a  private  corporati(xi,  to  exc:fiange 
wetiands  it  owns  In  Fkxida  for  Publk:  Lands  of 
equal  value  in  Nevada,  land  whRh  is  presentiy 
managed  by  the  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment 

This  legislation  Is  benefkaal  to  both  Nevada 
and  Fkxkla.  It  will  give  the  South  Ronda 
Water  Management  District  tfie  oppcxtunity  to 
acquire  lands  It  has  been  hoping  to  for  some 
time  whKh  are  similar  and  ccxitiguous  to  tfie 
Everglades  National  Park.  This  bill  will  also 
altow  Aerojet  to  exparxl  Its  operati(xis  In 
Nevada  theretiy  generating  hundreds  of  jot)s 
In  an  economically  depressed  county,  giving  a 
much  needed  t>oost  to  ttie  State  of  Nevada, 
while  returning  publk:  rangeland  to  tfie  tax 
rolls  of  ttie  State. 

Tfiis  legislation  Is  supported  arxj  cospon- 
scyed  t>y  tfie  entire  Nevada  delegation  and  t>y 
my  colleague  from  Rorida,  Mr.  Fascell, 
whose  (jistrict  tfie  Fkxkia  land  lays  in. 

This  bill  Is  a  g<x>d  bill,  for  Nevada  and  Rori- 
da, and  I  urge  Its  quick  passage  during  this 
Congress. 
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